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PREFACE    TO    VOLUME    X. 


THIS  volume,  which,  on  account  of  its  great  size,  is  issued  in  two  parts,  contains,  in  Part  I,  the  words 
beginning  with  Tl— Tz,  edited  by  the  late  Sir  James  Murray,  and  U  by  Professor  W.  A.  Craigie  ;  in 
Part  II,  V  by  Professor  Craigie,  W-Wezzon  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Bradley  and  Professor  Craigie,  Wh- 
WORLING  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Onions,  Worm-Wyzen  by  Professor  Craigie,  and  X-Zyxt  by  Mr.  Onions. 
The  statistics  for  the  whole  volume  are : — 


Main 

Subordinate 

Special 

Obvious 

Total  No. 

No.  of 

words. 

words. 

Combinations. 

Combinations. 

of  Words. 

Quotations. 

Tl-Tz     (565  pages) 

8,407 

3,063 

3,851 

3,330 

16,650 

63,036 

U  _       (493     „    ) 

»3,'65 

i,ij6 

309 

766 

15.366 

69,713 

■V'             (33»      „    ) 

4."9 

1,671 

393 

1,492 

r.??.-! 

40.346 

W            (734      „    ) 

6,087 

3,820 

a.845 

3,766 

16,518 

94,097 

X-Z        (105      „    ) 

1,723 
33.600 

a,3i2 

316 
6,614 

496 
9,850 

4.746 
61,055 

13,580 

Ti-Z    (3,J39     „    ) 

10,991 

279,761 

The  33,600  Main  words  are  distributed  approximately  as  follows  : — 

Current.  Obsolete.  Alien.  Total. 

Ti-Tz                           6,483  1.504  430  8,407 

U                               11,029  3,063  73  '3>'6s 

V                                 3,888  1.074  »57  4.»'9 

W                               4,365  1,780  43  6,087 

X-Z                           1,311  370  141  1,722 

35,976  6,691  933  33,600 

The  comparative  scale  of  this  work  and  of  certain  other  Dictionaries  is  shown  as  follows : — 

Johnson. 

Words  recorded,  Tl-Z  4,888 

Words  illnstratc4  by  quotations  4,54^ 

Number  of  illustrative  quotations  1.^,367 

In  the  corresponding  portion  of  Richardson's  Dictionary  the  number  of  quotations  is  15,773. 
The  aggregate  numbers  for  the  whole  ten  volumes  of  the  Dictionary  are : — 


Cassell's 
■  Encjclopsedic '. 

'  Century '  Diet. 

Here. 

31,661 

»8,457 

61,8^5 

10,309 

"0,739 

50,463 

15,050 

34,249 

379,761 

Main 
words. 

Subordinate 
words. 

Special 
"Combinations. 

Obvious 
Combinations. 

Total  No. 
of  Words. 

Illustrative 
quotations. 

340.165 

67,105 

47,800 

59.755 

4M,8i5 

1,837,306 

Of  the  340,155  Main  words  177,970  are  current,  53,464  are  obsolete,  9,731  alien. 

For  observations  on  the  etymological  and  other  characteristics  of  the  words  included  in  these  volumes, 
and  for  detailed  statistics  of  the  numbers  of  words  of  various  classes,  and  of  the  numbers  of  quotations,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  separate  prefaces  to  the  various  sections,  parts,  letters,  or  volumes. 


KEY  TO   THE   PRONUNCIATION. 


I.  CONSONANTS. 


g  as  In  ^  (gm). 

h    ... 

^o !  (h^u). 

r     ... 

>Tin  [Tvn),  terrier  (te-riai). 

J     ... 

her  (haj),  farther  (fauSai) 

s     ... 

see  (sD,  cess  (ses). 

w    ... 

a/en  (wen). 

hw... 

jvAen  (hwen). 

y    ••• 

yes  (yes). 

b,  d,  f,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  t,  v,  z  /itwt  their  usual  valtus. 

J)  as  in  thin  (>in),  ba/A  (bajj). 

8  ...  Men  (Sen),  haJhe  (b^'S). 

J  ...  sho'p  (Jpp),  i-ish  (dij). 

tj  ...  cAop  (tj<>p),  di/cA  (ditj). 

J  ...  vitjon  (vigan),  de/euner  (d«3on£). 

d3  ...  yW^  (dgpda). 

g  ...  %\ng\ng  (srqiq),  think  ()>ii)k), 

gg  ...  fi«^r  (figgaj). 


(FOREIGN.) 

n  as  in  French  nasal,  environ  (anviron). 

1"    ...  It.  sera^/io  (s^ra'lyo). 

n'   ...  It.  si^«ore  (sia^o-re). 

X   ...  Ger.  acA  (ax),  Sc.  lo^rA  (bx,  lox")- 

X'  ...  Ger.  ich  (ix'),  Sc.  nirAt  (nex't). 

7    ...  Ger.  sa^n  (za-7en). 

7'  ...  Ger.  le^n,  r^fnen  (l«-7'en,  r^*7Tnen). 


ORDINARY. 

a  as  in  Fr.  ^  la  mode  (a  la  nwd'). 

a     as  1 

ai  ...   a)e=>«  (ai),  Isaj'ah  (aizai-a). 

ae    ...    man  (msen). 

a    ...    pass  (pas),  chant  (tjant). 

an  ...    hud  (laud),  nmo  (nau). 

V    ...    c»t  (k»t),  son  (sCTi). 

V 

e     ...    yrt  (yet),  t^  (ten). 

e  (e.)... 

e     ...    survey  J*,  (spjvi),  Fr.  attach/ (ataj<). 

^>-')... 

II  (    ...    Fr.  ch«f  (Jff). 

/        ... 

3    ...   ever  (evar),  nation  (n^'-Jan). 

a 

ai   ...    /,  eye,  (ai),  bind  (baind). 

|7    ...    Fr.  ean  d«  vie  (^ d>  vr). 

i     ...    stt  (sit),  m>^t<c  (mistik). 

I  (!•)... 

«■     ...    Psych*  (sai-kj"),  rrract  (ri|Se-kt). 

« 

o    ...    achm-  (^'"koj),  morality  (moneliti). 

0(6.)... 

oi   ...   o«I  (oil),  b<?y  (boi). 

e     ...    her«  (hl»*r«),  z<K)logy  (zoiplodji). 

o-(oi.)... 

9    ...    what  (hwgt),  watch  (wjtj). 

9       ... 

PJ*-   got  (g(>t),  soft  (s^ft). 

P       ... 

II 0    ...    Ger.  Koln  (koln). 

Ho       ... 

(o    ...    Fr.  peu  (po). 

Ilo          ... 

n    ...    fall  (ful),  book  (buk). 

u(u.).. 

in    ...    dr/ration  (diur^-Jan). 

iti,'ii,.. 

u    ...    unto  (p-nt«),  frugality  (hu-). 

u       ... 

iu  ...   Matth«c/  (mse-|ri«),  viitM  (va*Jti«). 

xii, '»... 

Bu    ...    Ger.  Mailer  (mu-ler). 

III!    ...    Fr.  d«ne  (dtia). 

II 5       ... 

{see  5s  e..  6.,  u.)|  ^    ^  j  j            j 

'  as  in  able  (/ib'l),  eaten  (ft'n)  -  voice-glide. 

II.    VOWELS. 

LONG. 

a      as  in  alms  (amz),  bar  (bai). 


c»rl  (kul),  f«r  (fvi). 

thn-e  (8e»j),  p<rar,  pare  (pe»j). 

rrtn,  rain  (xta),  thy  CS^i). 

Fr.  faire  ((?r'). 

fir  (fai),  iem  (fajn),  eaith  (ai])). 


b«^r  (bi«j),  clear  (klioj). 

thfVf  (^»f),  iee  (si). 

boor,  bore  (b6»i),  glory  (gl6«Ti). 

so,  sow  (soo),  so«l  (so"l). 

wa/k  (wgk),  wart  (wgjt). 

short  (J^it),  thorn  (Ji^Jn). 

Fr.  coear  (kor). 

Ger.  Gothe  (gote),  Fr.  \etlne  (3OT1). 

poor  (pii»i),  moorish  (mu'TiJ). 

pare  (piu»j),  lare  (I'O'j). 

tioo  moons  (ta  munz), 

iew  (fia),  late  (I'at). 

Ger.  gran  (gran),  Fr.  j«s  (ja). 


OBSCURE. 

a  as  in  amoeba  (amrba). 

se    ...   accept  (aekse'pt),  maniac  (m^'-nisek). 


S  ...  datam  {Al^-tim). 

e  ...  moment  (moament),  several  (se"veral). 

/  ...  separate  {adj.)  (se-par/t). 

e  ...  added  (x-ded),  estate  («ste'-t). 


1  ...  vanity  (vae'niti). 

t  ...  remain  (r/me'-n),  believe  (bHrv). 

6  ...  theory  (Jy'ori). 

H  ...  violet  (vai'^et),  parody  (ps'riWi). 

§  ...  aathority  (g)>oriti). 

/  ...  connect  (kjJne-kt),  amazon  (ae-maz^n). 


iii,  'ii   verdare  (vaudiili),  measare  (me'j'uj). 
a    ...    altogether  (jltage-Saj). 
i><!  ...    circalar  (saukiiiilai). 


*  ^  the  o  in  soft,  of  medial  or  doubtful  length. 


II  Only  in  foreign  (or  earlier  English)  words. 


In  the  Etymology, 

OE.  e,  0,  representing  an  earlier  a,  are  distinguished  as  {,  p  (having  the  phonetic  value  of  ;  and  p,  or  9,  above) ;  as  in  ftide  from  andi  (OHG.  anti, 

Goth,  atuiei-s),  mfnn  from  mann,  gn  from  an. 


LIST    OF    ABBREVIATIONS,    SIGNS,    &c. 


a.  [in  Etyraol.]  .,,  •  adoption  of,  adopted  from, 

«  (asa  1300) =  ante,  b«fore. 

«.,  <M$^  adj ■=  adjective. 

mistL,  abcol —  absolutely. 

absit.    "  abstract. 

ace =  accnsative. 

ad.  [in  Etymol.]...  —  adaptation  of. 

adv.,  ad» —  adverb. 

advb.  =  adverbial,  -ly. 

AF.,  AFr. —  Anglo-French. 

Amtt. »  in  Anatomy. 

Amtif. =  in  Antiquities. 

aphet. —  aphetic  aphetiied. 

app. —  apparently. 

Anb. ■=  Arabic 

ArcL  »  in  Architecture. 

arch,    =  archaic. 

Archt»l. =  in  Archaeology. 

asMC  ■=  association. 

Attr,  —  in  Astronomy. 

Astnl.    —  in  Astrology. 

attrit. —  attributive, -ly. 

bef. =  before. 

Bid.    =  in  Biology. 

Boh =  Bohemian. 

Bot.  =  in  Botany. 

Build. =  in  Building. 

€  (as  c  1300)  —  circa,  about. 

c.  (as  13th  c) =  century. 

Cat =  Catalan. 

calackr.  ^  catachrestically. 

Cf.,  of. ■=  confer,  compare. 

Chtm =  in  Chemistry. 

d.  L,  =  classical  Latin. 

cogn.  w. =  cognate  with. 

coliul. —  collective, -ly. 

calloq. =  colloquially. 

comb <"  combined, -ing. 

Cemb =  Combinations. 

Comm.    —  in  commercial  usage. 

comp =  compound,  composition. 

compl =  complement. 

Conck =  in  Conchology. 

comr.  =  concretely. 

conj.     =  conjunction. 

cons =  consonant. 

Const.,  Const,     ...  =  Construction,  construed 

with. 

Cry  St. =  in  Crystallography. 

(D.)     =  in  Davies  (Supp.  Eng 

Glossary). 

Da —  Danish. 

daL =  dative. 

def =  definite. 

deriv.  —  derivative,  -ation. 

AKzX.ydial.  =  dialect, -al. 

Diet =  Dictionary. 

dim.     =  diminutive. 

Dn =  Dutch. 

Eccl.   =  in  ecclesiastical  usage. 

ellipt =  elliptical,  -ly. 

e.  midl =  east  midland  (dialect). 

Eng -  English. 

Ent =  in  Entomology. 

erron. =  erroneous,  -ly. 

Cf/.,  esp —  especially. 

etym.  =  etymology. 

tuphem •«  euphemistically. 

exc. —  except. 

f.  [in  Etymol.]  ...  —  formed  on. 
C   (in   subordinate 

entries)    =  form  of. 

fem.  {rarely  f.)  ...  =  feminine. 

fig.  «■  figurative,  -ly. 

F.,  Fr. —  French. 

&eq.    =  frequently. 

Frii    =  Frisian. 

G.,  Ger. =  German. 

Gael ss  Gaelic. 


gen ■■  genitive. 

gen =  general, -ly. 

gen.  sign =  general  signification. 

Geo! »=  in  Geology. 

Geom =  in  Geometry. 

Goth =  Gothic  (— Moeso-Gothic). 

Gr =  Greek. 

Gram =  in  Grammar. 

Heb =  Hebrew. 

ffer.    =  in  Heraldry. 

fferb =  with  herbalists. 

/fort •=  in  Horticulture. 

imp =  Imperative. 

imptrs =  impersonal. 

impf.    —  imperfect. 

ind. =  Indicative. 

indef.  =  indefinite. 

inf.  =  Infinitive. 

infl =  influenced. 

int.  =  interjection. 

intr =  intransitive. 

It =  Italian. 

J.,  (J.)    =  Johnson  (quotation  from). 

(Jam.) =  in  Jamieson,  Scottish  Diet. 

(Jod.) =  Jodrell  (quoted  from). 

L =  Latin. 

(L.)(in quotations)  =  Latham's  edn.  of  Todd's 

lang =  language.  [Johnson. 

LG =  Low  German. 

lit =  literal,  -ly. 

Lith =  Lithuanian. 

LXX =  Septuagint. 

Mai =  Malay. 

masc.  {rarely  ra.)    =  masculine. 

Math =  in  Mathematics. 

ME =  Middle  English. 

Med.    =  in  Medicine. 

med.L =  mediaeval  Latin. 

Mech =  in  Mechanics. 

Metaph -=  in  Metaphysics. 

MHG =  Middle  High  German. 

midl.    .., =  midland  (dialect). 

Mil.     =  in  military  usage. 

Min =  in  Mineralogy. 

mod =  modern. 

Mus =  in  Music. 

(N.)     =  Nares  (quoted  from). 

n.  of  action =  noun  of  action. 

n.  of  agent  =  noun  of  agent. 

Nat.  Hist =  in  Natural  History. 

Naut =  in  nautical  language. 

neut.  {rarely  n.)       =  neuter. 

NF.,  NFr =  Northern  French. 

N.  O =  Natural  Order, 

nom —  nominative. 

north =  northern  (dialect), 

N,  T,  =  New  Testament, 

Numism =  in  Numismatics. 

obj =  object, 

Obs.,  obs.,  obs.  ...  =  obsolete. 

occas =  occasional,  -ly. 

OE =  Old  English  (=  Anglo- 
Saxon). 

OF.,  OFr.  =  Old  French. 

OFris =  Old  Frisian. 

OHG =  Old  High  German, 

Olr, =  Old  Irish, 

ON =  Old  Norse  (Old  Icelandic), 

ONF =  Old  Northern  French, 

Opl. =  in  Optics, 

Ornith =  in  Ornithology, 

OS =  Old  Saxon, 

OSl ^  Old  Slavonic 

O.  T,  =  Old  Testament, 

OTeut =  Original  Teutonic, 

orig =  original,  -ly, 

Palseont ==  in  Palaeontology, 

pa,  pplc =  passive  or  past  participle, 

pass =  passive,  -ly. 


pa,  t =  past  tense. 

Path =  in  Pathology. 

perh =  perhaps, 

Pers,    =  Persian. 

pers,    =  person,  -al. 

pf.    ..,  =  perfect, 

Pg =  Portuguese, 

Philol.     =  in  Philology, 

phonet =  phonetic, -ally. 

phr. =  phrase. 

Phren =  in  Phrenology. 

Phys.  =  in  Physiology. 

pi,,//,     =  plural. 

poet. =  poetic 

pop =  popular, -ly, 

///,  a.,  ppl.  adj....  =  participial  adjective. 

pple =  participle. 

Pr.   =  Proven9al, 

prec    =  preceding  (word  or  article). 

pref.     =  prefix. 

prep.    =  preposition, 

pres =  present. 

Prim,  sign,      .....  =  Primary  signification, 

priv =  privative. 

prob =  probably. 

pron =  pronoun. 

pronunc =  pronunciation. 

prop.  =  properly. 

Pros =  in  Prosody. 

pr,  pple =  present  participle. 

Psych =  in  Psychology, 

q,v =  i/aarf  M'a!;,  which  see, 

(R.)     =  in  Richardson's  Diet. 

R,  C,  Ch =  Koman  Catholic  Church, 

refash =  refashioned,  -ing. 

rejl.,  refl =  reflexive. 

reg =  regular, 

repr.    =  representative,  representing, 

Rhet =  in  Rhetoric, 

Rom =  Romanic,  Romance. 

A>.,sb,     =  substantive, 

Sc =  Scotch, 

sc,    =  jo««/,  understand  or  supply. 

sing,    =  singular. 

Skr -  Sanskrit, 

Slav,    , =  Slavonic 

Sp =  Spanish, 

sp =  spelling, 

spec.     =  specifically. 

subj =  subject,  subjunctive. 

subord.  cl.  =  subordinate  clause. 

subseq =  subsequently. 

subst =  substantively. 

suff. =  suffix. 

superl =  superlative. 

Surg. =  in  Surgery. 

Sw =  Swedish. 

s.w =  south  western  (dialect). 

T.  (T.)   =  in  Todd's  Johnson. 

iechn =  technicjil,  -ly. 

Theol, =  in  Theology. 

tr.     =  translation  of. 

trans.  =  transitive. 

transf.     =  transferred  sense. 

Trig.  =  in  Trigonometry. 

Typog.     =  in  Typography. 

ulu =  ultimate, -ly, 

unkn =  unknown. 

U.S =  United  States, 

v.,  vb =  verb. 

V.  sir.,  or  w =  verb  strong,  or  weak. 

vbl.  sb,    =  verbal  substantive. 

var. =  variant  of 

wd =  word. 

WGer =  West  Germanic 

w.midl =  west  midland  (dialect). 

WS =  West  Saxon. 

(Y.)..., =  in  Col.  Yule's  Glossary. 

Zool.    =  in  Zoology, 


Before  a  word  or  sense, 
+  =  obsolete. 
II  1=  not  naturalized. 

In  the  quotations. 
*  lometimes  points  out  the  word  illustrated. 


In  the  list  of  Forms. 

1  =  before  11 00. 

2  ■■  1 2th  c.  (i  100  to  1 200). 

3  =  13th  c  (1200  to  1300). 

5-7  =  15th  to  I  yth  century.    (See  General  Explan- 
ations, Vol.  I,  p,  XX,) 


In  the  Etymol, 
*  indicates  a  word  or  form  not  actually  found,  but 

of  which  the  existence  is  inferred, 
:—  =  extant   representative,  or   regular   phonetic 

descendant  of. 


The  printing  of  a  word  in  Small  Capitals  indicates  that  further  information  will  be  found  under  the  word  so  referred  to. 


By  W.  a.   CRAIGIE 

MJV.,   LL.D.,   D.LITT. 


p 


PREFACE  TO  THE  LETTER  V. 


Johnson. 

Cassell's 
*  Encyclopaedic '. 

'  Century '  Diet. 

Funk's 
'Standard 

Words  recorded 

684 

2790 

3744 

3168 

Words  illustrated  by  quotations 

557 

"45       - 

1353 

448 

Number  of  quotations 

1738 

1881 

4139 

598 

In  this  portion  of  the  Dictionary  there  are  4319  Main  words,  393  Special  Combinations  explained  under  these, 
1492  Obvious  Combinations,  and  1671  Subordinate  entries  of  obsolete  or  variant  forms  ;  in  all  7775  entries.  Of 
the  Main  words  1074  are  marked  f  as  obsolete,  and  257  are  marked  |1  as  alien  or  not  fully  naturalized. 

Comparison  with  Johnson's  and  some  recent  Dictionaries  gives  the  following  results  : — 

Here. 

7775 
5954 
40,418 
In  the  corresponding  portion  of  Richardson  the  quotations  number  1935. 

For  the  reasons  given  in  the  introductory  article  on  the  letter,  the  words  beginning  with  V  are  almost  entirely 
of  foreign  origin,  and  the  great  majority  either  directly  or  indirectly  have  their  source  in  Latin.  Most  of  the 
important  Latin  stems  with  initial  v  are  represented  in  English,  and  many  of  them  very  extensively,  so  that  they 
frequently  occupy  large  and  continuous  portions  of  the  following  pages.  Many  of  the  words  from  these  stems  are 
also  found,  with  little  change  of  form,  in  all  the  modern  Romanic  languages  ;  the  vocabulary  throughout  this  letter 
thus  corresponds  very  closely  with  that  of  dictionaries  in  these  tongues.  As  usual,  many  of  the  stems  and  their 
derivatives  have  passed  into  English  through  French,  which  has  at  different  periods  contributed  a  large  number 
of  common  words,  as  vain,  vale,  valiant,  valley,  value,  vanish,  vanquish,  vantage,  varnish,  etc.  Notable  among 
these  is  the  adj.  and  adv.  Very,  which  forms  one  of  the  longest  articles  in  this  portion  of  the  dictionary.  An 
interesting  group  is  also  presented  by  the  words  formed  with  the  prefix  Vant-.  The  prefix  vis-,  vi-,  originally 
introduced  from  French,  subsequently  assumed  the  Latin  form  ViCE-,  but  has  survived  unaltered  in  Viscount  and 
its  derivatives.  The  other  Romanic  languages  are  represented  by  adoptions  from  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  as 
vanilla,  vaquero,  vara,  vega"^,  vellon,  veranda,  verruga,  vintem,  and  from  Italian,  as  vendetta,  vermicelli,  viola^, 
violin,  violon,  violoncello,  virtu,  virtuoso,  vista,  viva,  volcano.  The  Romanic  element  is  also  prominent  among  the 
proper  names  and  adjectives  formed  from  these,  the  number  of  which  in  some  parts  of  this  section  is  above  the 
average. 

The  remaining  sources  are  of  limited  extent  and  for  the  most  part  of  less  importance.  A  few  entries  are 
southern  English  variants  of  forms  in  f-,  as  vade  \},  van  sb.^,  vane,  vat,  vease,  veil  v.,  vent  sb.^,  and  vixen.  An 
exceptional  instance  of  this  substitution  is  found  in  veneer  for  the  earlier  ^«^^r.  This  is  one  of  a  small  number  of 
words  which  have  been  adopted  from  the  other  Germanic  languages  ;  among  these  is  veer,  to  let  out  (from  Dutch 
vieren),  which  has  hitherto  been  confused  in  dictionaries  with  the  unrelated  veer,  to  turn  round  (from  French  virer). 
Others  are  the  Dutch  veldt,  vlei,  vrouw,  and  the  Scandinavian  Valhalla,  Valkyrie,  viking,  voe,  and  vole.  The 
remoter  European,  with  some  Oriental,  African,  and  American  languages,  have  contributed  such  miscellaneous 
words  as  vaivode  {voivode),  vakeel,  vampire,  Veda,  verst,  vicuna,  viscacha,  vizier,  vodka,  voodoo. 

Words  of  similar  form,  but  of  different  origin  and  meaning,  are  rarer  than  in  some  other  portions  of  the 
alphabet ;  there  are,  however,  seven  substantives  with  the  spelling  vice.  The  variety  of  spelling  possible  in  the 
older  stages  of  English  is  well  illustrated  in  the  forms  of  verjuice,  victual,  vinegar,  and  vouchsafe ;  the  lack  of 
obvious  meaning  in  the  latter  was  no  doubt  the  main  cause  of  the  extraordinary  variety  of  forms  and  spellings  in 
which  it  appears  down  to  the  i6th  century. 

The  historical  interest  of  many  of  the  words  beginning  with  V  is  considerable.  A  number  of  these  have 
ecclesiastical  or  religious  associations,  as  valor  (i  d),  Vatican,  Vaticanism,  etc.,  Vaudois,  Venite,  verger,  vernicle, 
veronica  *,  versicle,  vesper,  vestiary,  vestry,  viaticum,  vicar,  vicarage,  victim  (introduced  by  the  Rhemish  translators 
of  the  Bible),  vigil,  virgin,  virtue,  vision,  etc.  Others  are  of  importance  for  social,  political,  or  legal  history,  as 
vaccination,  vagabond,  vagrant,  valentine,  valet,  varlet,  vassal,  vavassour,  velocipede,  ventilation,  ventriloquism,  venue, 
verderer,  verdict,  verge  sb.^  vice-chancellor,  vicegerent,  victualler,  viewer,  villa,  village,  villein,  virgate,  voidee,  voider, 
volunteer,  voluper,  vote  (before  1600  almost  exclusively  in  Scottish  use),  vouch,  vouchee,  voucher,  voyage,  and  vulgar. 
Many  other  words  are  of  interest  for  various  reasons,  as  vernier,  verse,  vignette  (with  the  earlier  form  vinet),  viol, 
violin,  vogue,  volley,  volume,  vortex,  etc 

.  The  material  first  collected  for  V  was  arranged  and  sub-edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Sheppard  in  1883.  Much 
new  material  was  incorporated,  and  the  sub-editing  revised,  for  V — VAGABOND  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Mount  in  1908  ; 
Vagabond— Vanquish  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Winchester  in  1908 ;  and  Vanquish— Vywer  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  R.  Wilson 
in  1910-13. 

The  staff  which  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  letter  consisted  of  Mr.  L.  F.  Powell,  Mr.  G.  Watson, 
Mrs.  Powell,  Misses  Elsie  M.  R.  and  Rosfrith  A.  N.  R.  Murray,  Miss  I.  B.  Hutchen,  and  Mr.  E.  N.  Martin. 
Proofs  were  read  by  Canon  J.  T.  Fowler,  and  verification  at  the  British  Museum  was  done  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Jenkinson. 
For  information  on  special  points  thanks  are  due  to  Canon  Fowler,  Dr.  D.  Hay  Fleming,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hulme, 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Thomas. 

W.  A.  CRAIGIE. 
Oxford, 
Aug.  1927. 


ADDITIONS   AND  CORRECTIONS. 


Va*riolist.  rare-"^.  [f.  Variol-a  +  -ist.] 
One  who  ]irefers  small-pox  to  vaccination. 

1799  Gftttl.  Mag.  Aug.  665  A  consciousness  of  propriety, 
wliich  it  seems  that  the  Variolisis  have  not  had  sufficient 
shame  to  acknowledge. 

Vaseline.  Add  to  etym.  note : — The  term, 
wiiich  was  registered  as  a  trade  mark  28  June  1877 
by  the  Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Co.,  was  first 
applied  to  petroleum  jelly  (see  def.  and  quots. ), 
later  to  preparations  containing  that  article,  and 
ultimately  used  upon  all  goods  manufactured  by 
the  Company. 

Ve'llumize,  v,  [f.  Velldm  +  -ize.]  trans.  To 
convert  into  vellum. 

1907  C.  Davenkort  The  Book  173  The  white  '  vellumised  ' 
pigskin  has  always  been  the  most  favourite  material  for  the 
Covering  of  German  books. 

tVene'dic,  a-  Obs,  [f.  med.L,  Venedi  (pi.)  : 
see  Wend  sb,'\  Wendish,  Vendish. 

1768  T.  NucKNT  Trav.  Germany  II.  178  Mirow  is.. 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Sclavonic,  or 
Venedic  word  mir,  signifying  peace.  1790  Dornkord 
Putter's  Hist.  Developm.  Gcr.  Emp,  I.  8  Except  in  Bohemia 


and  I.usatia,  the  Venedic  language  has  been  under  the 
necessity  of  yielding  to  the  German. 

Ventel,  v.     Delete,  and  see  Unteld  v. 

Verger^,  1.  Earlier  instance  :  — 

ci^oz  in  Peterborough  AV^is/r>' (MS-),  fol.  457.  OfficUim 
hostiarii,  alias  dictum  verger,  in  eodem  [collegio  de  Wynde- 
sore]  vacans. 

Vitamiue,  -xuin  (vai'tamain,  -in),  [f.  L.  vU-a 
life  +  Amine  ;  named  by  Casimir  Kunk  (1913), 
from  the  erroneous  idea  that  an  aniino-acid  is 
present  in  these  substances.]  One  of  a  group  of 
essential  food-elements  found  in  various  natural 
food-stuffs,  as  vegetables,  cereals,  milk,  etc. 

1916  R.  R.  Williams  in  Jrnl.  Biol.  Chem.  XXV.  437 
[Article  on]  The  Chemical  Nature  of  the  *  Viianiines '.  1918 
C.  W.  Salrkby Science A'aiionat  A'i/chefts  1  The'accessory 
factors  '  or  vitamines  only  recently  discovered,  igxz  Daiiy 
Mail  <^  Nov.  4  The  vital  principle  of  food  known  to  doctors 
as  vitamins. 

Jig.  igzi  Spectator  16  Apr.  492/2  A  book. .so  full  of  the 
vitamines  of  literature.  Ibi'i.  7  May  588/2  The  vitamines 
of  ttie  spirit  and ,  .of  true  religion. 

Vocabular,  sb.     Later  example  : — 

1659  W.  Jacob  in  Somner  Dictionariuin^  To  list  your 
names  in  this  Vocabular. 
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PREFATORY    NOTE. 

In  this  portion  of  the  Dictionary  there  are  4219  Main  words,  393  Special  Combinations  explained  under  these,  1492 
Obvious  Combinations,  and  1671  Subordinate  entries  of  obsolete  or  variant  forms;  in  all  7775  words.  Of  the  Main  words 
1074  are  marked  t  as  obsolete,  and  257  are  marked  ||  as  alien  or  not  fully  naturalized. 

Comparison  with  Johnson's  and  some  recent  Dictionaries  gives  the  following  results : — 

Joh^on.  .Encydo^dic-.  'Century  Diet.  ,J--^^,._  Here. 

Words  recorded                                                   684                       2790                             3744  3i68  7775 

Words  illustrated  by  quotations                          557                        1145                              i.?53  44^  5954 

Number  of  quotations                                       1738                        1881                             4139  598  40>4iS 

In  the  corresponding  portion  of  Richardson  the  quotations  number  1935. 
The  following  prefatory  notes  have  been  issued  with  the  Sections  of  which  this  Part  is  composed : — 

V— VERIFICATIVE. 

For  the  reasons  given  in  the  introductory  article  on  the  letter,  the  words  beginning  with  V-  are  almost  entirely  of 
foreign  origin,  and  the  great  majority  either  directly  or  indirectly  have  their  source  in  Latin.  Most  of  the  important  Latin 
stems  with  initial  v-  are  represented  in  English,  and  many  of  them  very  extensively,  as  a  glance  over  the  pages  of  this 
section  will  show.  As  usual,  many  of  these  stems  have  passed  through  French,  which  has  thus  at  different  periods 
contributed  a  large  number  of  common  words,  as  vam,  vale,  valiant,  valley,  value,  vanish,  vanquish,  vantage,  varnish,  etc. 
An  interesting  group  from  this  source  is  formed  by  the  words  enumerated  under  the  prefix  Vant-.  The  other  Romanic 
languages  are  represented  by  vanilla,  vaquero,  vara,  vega ',  vellon,  vendetta,  veranda,  and  a  few  others.  The  Romanic  element 
is  also  prominent  among  the  proper  names,  and  adjectives  formed  from  these,  the  number  of  which  in  this  section  is  above 
the  average. 

The  remaining  sources  are  of  limited  extent  and  for  the  most  part  of  less  importance.  A  few  entries  are  southern 
variants  of  forms  iny^,  as  vade  v.',  van  sb.',  vane,  vat,  vease,  veil  v.,  and  vent  sb.' ;  an  exceptional  instance  of  this  substitution 
is  found  in  veneer  for  earlier  fineer.  This  is  one  of  a  small  number  of  words  which  have  been  adopted  from  the  other 
Germanic  languages :  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  veer,  to  let  out  (from  Dutch  vieren),  which  has  hitherto  been  confused  in 
dictionaries  widi  the  unconnected  veer,  to  turn  round  (from  French  virer).  The  remoter  European,  and  some  Oriental, 
tongues  have  contributed  such  words  as  vaivode,  vakeel,  valonia,  vampire,  Veda. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  articles  in  this  section  have  a  historical  or  antiquarian  interest,  as  those  on  vaccination, 
vagabond,  vagrant,  valentine,  valet,  varlet,  varvel,  vassal,  vavassour,  velocipede,  ventail,  ventilation,  ventriloquism,  venue, 
venville,  verderer,  verdict,  verge  sb.',  verger,  etc. 


VERIFICATORY— VISOR. 

In  respect  of  vocabulary  this  seclion  presents  no  material  difference  of  character  from  that  containing  the  earlier  portion 
of  V,  the  great  majority  of  the  words  being  either  directly  or  indirectly  of  Latin  origin.  Large  portions  are  occupied  by 
derivatives  of  the  usual  types  from  such  Latin  words  or  stems  as  virus,  vermis,  venia,  vers-,  vert-,  vertex,  vesiis,  etc.  Both  in 
the  earher  and  later  periods  French  influence  is  also  prominent ;  in  addition  to  many  substantives  and  verbs,  this  has 
supplied  the  common  adj.  and  adv.  Very,  which  occupies  one  of  the  longest  articles  in  the  section.  The  prefix  vis-,  vi-, 
originally  introduced  from  French,  subsequently  assumed  the  Latin  form  Vice-,  but  has  survived  unaltered  in  Viscount  and 
its  derivatives.  Other  Romanic  languages  are  represented  by  the  Italian  vtrmicelli,  viola '',  vio/in,  violon,  violoncello,  virtu, 
virtuoso,  the  Spanish  verruga,  and  the  Portuguese  vintem.  The  few  contributions  from  other  sources  include  the  Russian 
verst,  the  Scandinavian  viking,  and  the  South  American  vicuna  and  viscacha. 

Words  of  similar  form,  but  of  different  origin  and  meaning,  are  rare ;  there  are  however  seven  substantives  with  the 
spelling  vice.  The  variety  of  spelling  possible  in  older  English  is  well  illustrated  in  the  forms  of  verjuice,  victual,  and  vinegar, 
and  the  uncertainty  in  the  pronunciation  of  some  Latin  words  is  exemplified  in  vertigo  and  videlicet. 

The  historical  interest  of  many  words  in  this  section  is  considerable.  A  number  of  these  have  ecclesiastical  or  religious 
associations,  as  vernicle,  veronica^,  versicle,  vesper,  vestiary,  vestry,  viaticum,  vicar,  vicarage,  victim  (introduced  by  the 
Rhemish  translators  of  the  Bible),  vigil,  virgin,  virtue,  vision,  visit,  visitation,  etc.  Others  are  of  importance  for  social, 
political,  or  legal  history,  as  vice-chancellor,  vicegerent,  victualler,  view,  viewer,  vill,  village,  villein,  villeinage,  virgate,  while 
the  arts  and  sciences  are  represented  by  such  words  as  vernier,  verse,  vestibule,  vignette  (with  the  earlier  form  vinet),  villa, 
viol,  violin,  etc. 

VISOR— VYWER. 

In  this  concluding  section  of  V  the  vocabulary  continues  to  be  predominantly  of  Romanic  origin,  and  consists  largely  of 
adoptions  of,  or  formations  on,  common  Latin  words  and  stems.  Many  of  these  are  found,  with  little  change  of  form,  in  all 
the  modern  Romanic  languages.  Of  more  distinctive  forms,  the  majority  have,  as  usual,  been  adopted  from  French,  as  vogue, 
voice,  void,  volley,  vouch,  vow,  vowel,  voyage,  etc.  Italian  has  contributed  a  few  words,  including  vista,  viva,  and  volcano. 
The  native  English  element  is  represented  by  only  one  important  word,  vixen,  and  very  few  have  been  adopted  from  the  other 
Germanic  languages,  only  the  Scand.  voe  and  vole,  and  the  Dutch  vlei  and  vrouw,  calling  for  any  special  notice.  Of  words 
from  more  remote  sources,  the  most  important  are  the  Slavonic  Vlach,  vodka,  and  voivodc,  the  Arabic  vizier,  and  the 
American  negro  voodoo. 

Although  the  section  includes  many  important  words,  there  are  comparatively  few  which  present  any  striking  features  in 
their  history  or  ihe  development  of  their  senses.  The  most  interesting  in  this  respect  are  vocable,  vogue,  volley,  volume, 
volunteer,  vortex,  vote  (before  1600  almost  exclusively  in  Scottish  use),  vouch,  voyage,  and  vulgar.  Among  older  words  of 
historical  interest  are  Vitry,  voidee,  voider,  voluper,  volvelle,  vouchee,  and  voucher.  The  lack  of  obvious  meaning  in  vouchsafe 
was  no  doubt  the  main  cause  of  the  extraordinary  variety  of  forms  and  spellings  in  which  it  appears  down  to  the  i6th  century. 


V. 


V(vj),  the  22nd  letter  of  the  modern  English 
and  the  20th  of  the  ancient  Roman  alphabet, 
was  in  the  latter  an  adoptiofi  of  the  early  Greek 
vowel-symbol  V,  now  also  represented  by  U  and  Y 
(q.v.),  but  in  Latin  vis  employed  also  with  the 
value  of  the  Greek  digamraa  (viz.  w),  to  which  it 
corresponds  etyraologically.  When  not  purely 
vocalic,  it  still  denoted  this  sound  at  the  time 
when  the  earliest  Latin  loan-words  were  adopted 
in  the  Teutonic  languages ;  consequently  such 
words  beginning  with  v  appear  in  Old  English 
with  TV.  Under  the  Empire,  however,  the  semi- 
vocalic  sound  gradually  changed  to  a  bilabial  con- 
sonant, and  finally  became  the  labio-dental  voiced 
spirant  now  denoted  by  the  letter  in  English  and 
various  other  languages.  This  development  did 
not  take  place  in  Old  English ;  and  no  v,  whether 
bilabial  or  labio-dental,  occurred  initially  in  the 
older  Teutonic  languages,  although  the  sound  was 
common  in  other  positions  (in  OE.  denoted  by  /, 
in  early  texts  by  i). 

In  OE.  dictionaries  there  is  thns  no  set  of 
words  with  initial  V,  one  or  two  Latin  words 
adopted  at  a  late  period  usually  appearing  withy, 
as  /ann,  fers  (but  clso  vers),  from  L.  vannus, 
versus.  The  first  appearance  of  V-words  is  found 
in  those  ME.  texts  which  begin  to  show  a  distinct 
French  influence,  as  the  Aruren  Riwk  ;  even  early 
writers  like  Orm  and  Lajamon,  while  not  free 
from  the  use  of  French  words,  do  not  employ  any 
beginning  with  v.  The  number  of  such  words 
steadily  increases  in  later  texts,  and  is  subse- 
quently greatly  reinforced  by  direct  adoptions 
from  Latin,  by  new  formations  on  Latin  stems, 
and  by  adoptions  from  other  Romanic  languages. 
The  other  sources  of  initial  V  are  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  change  of  w  to  v,  which  took  place 
in  the  middle  period  of  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages, is  represented  in  a  few  words,  as  Valhalla, 
Valkyrie,  viking,  but  otherwise  the  words  with  this 
initial  are  chiefly  derived  from  languages  not 
directly  related  to  English.  A  small  number  of 
words,  however,  as  vat,  vixen,  exemplify  the  voic- 
ing of/-  peculiar  to  southern  (now  only  south- 
western) dialects.  This  change  is  not  indicated  in 
OE.  spelling,  and  how  far  it  had  developed  in 
speech  is  uncertain,  but  in  southern  ME.  texts 
all  native  words  (rarely  those  of  French  or  Latin 
origin)  beginning  with  /  may  appear  with  v-  (or 
its  equivalent  «-);  the  more  important  variant 
forms  due  to  this  cause  are  entered  in  their  places 
below.  Conversely  words  properly  having  v-  are 
occasionally  written  with/,  .ind  there  is  evidence 
that  this  is  not  merely  graphic,  but  represents  an 
actual  pronunciation.  ('Enen  so  onre  English- 
men vse  to  speake  in  E^xe,  for  they  say  fineger 
for  vineger,  feale  for  veale,  &  contrary  wyse  a  voxe 
for  a  foxe,  voure  for  foure,  etc'  1546  Langley,  tr. 
Pol.  Vtrg.  de  Invent,  i.  vi.  14.) 

When  not  initial,  v  occurs  freely  in  native  words 
as  well  as  in  those  of  Latin  or  other  origin.  In 
the  former  it  represents  OE.  /  when  voiced,  as  in 
it/en  even,  drlfan  drive,  lufu  love.  The  use  of/ 
(or^)  in  sncll  words  was  partly  retained  in  ME. 
(and  especially  in  Sc.  down  to  the  l6th  century) ; 
but  even  in  late  OE.  u  is  frequently  substitute<l, 
and  in  early  ME.  (as  in  med.L.  and  OF.)  «  and  v 
come  into  general  use  to  denote  the  sound  in  all 
positions.  It  was  only  in  the  17th  century  that 
these  two  letters,  both  of  which  had  been  employed 
in  a  double  function  (see  U),  were  finally  distin- 
guished as  vowel  and  consoniint;  and  down  to  the 
19th  century  words  beginning  with  either  letter 
continued  to  form  one  series  in  dictionaries. 

In  some  ME.  (chiefly  northern)  manuscripts, 
and  in  many  Scottish  texts  of  the  15th  and  i6th 
centuries,  v  is  more  or  less  frequently  written  in 
place  of  w,  while  conversely  w  is  freely  written 
instead  of  v.  These  forms  are  merely  graphic, 
and  do  not  imply  a  phonetic  interchange  of  w  and 
V  (though  in  mod.  north-eastern  Sc.  wr-  has  be- 
come vr-').  In  south-eastern  English  dialects  the 
Vol.  X. 


change  of  v-  to  w-  does  occur,  and  older  repre- 
sentations of  Cockney  speech  exhibit  a  converse 
change  of  iv-  to  v-,  which  recent  investigators  have 
been  unable  to  verify  as  still  existent.  The  latter 
change  is  illustrated  in  the  following  quotations. 

1803  Pegoe  Atucd.  Eng.  Lang.  (1814)  77  Villiam,  I  vants 
my  vig...yitch  vig,  Sir?..Vy,  the  vite  vig  in  the  vooden 
vig-box,  vitch  I  vore  last  Vensday  at  the  westry.  1824  Spirit 
Publ.  jrnls.  (1825)  37,  I  vas  valking  by  the  Admirallity  in 
my  vay  home.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xxxiii,  Ve  got  Tom 
Vildspark  off..venaIl  the  big  vigs.. said  as  nothing  couldn't 
save  him. 

Elision  of  v  when  not  initial  has  taken  place  ex- 
tensively in  dialects,  especially  those  of  the  North 
and  Scotland,  as  in  deil  devil,  shule  shovel,  hairst 
harvest.  In  standard  English  this  is  represented 
by  such  words  as  hawk,  head,  lark,  lord,  and  is 
specially  indic.ited  in  a  few  archaic  or  poetic  forms, 
as  e^en  even,  eer  ever,  ne^er  never,  der  over. 

I.  1.  Illustrations  of  the  use  of  the  letter  or  of 
its  name.     ■^ Double  V \\.t.  U^  ='^ . 

?  1460  in  Arcliacol,  (1842)  XXIX.  331  There  was  an  V  and 
thre  arres  to-gydre.  1530  Palsgr.  440  A  byfore  V.  155a 
HuLOETs.v.,  'there  is  a  diuersitie  betwene  the  single  V.  and 
the  dowble  W.,  tberfore  the  alphabete  of  them  shatbe  set 
diuersly.  1593  G.  Harvey  PUrces  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart) 
II.  211  He  that  can  tickle  Mar-prelate  with  taunts,  can 
twitch  double  V.  to  the  quicke.  1636  B.  Jonson  Eng.  Gram. 
iii,  V,  .is,  like  ourt,  a  letter  of  a  double  power.  1668  Wilkins 
Real  Char,  16  Some  Letters  of  the  same  name  and  shape 
are  used  sometimes  for  Vowels,  and  sometimes  for  Conson- 
ants! as  J,  V,  W,  Y.  1676  Grew  Anat.  PL,  Aiiat.  Ft.  iv. 
154  An  Angle,  twice  as  big  as  that  of  a  V  Consonant.  1728 
Chambers  Cyct.  s.v.  U,  Besides  the  Vowel  U,  there  is  a 
Consonant  of  the  same  Denomination,  wrote  V,  or  U.  1736 
AiNswoRTH  It.  S.V.,  Our  Saxon  ancestors,  who  commonly 
subslituteyin  the  place  of  v.  1808  Jamieson,  V,  in  some 
of  our  old  printed  books,  is  invariably  used  for  IV.  t888 
Jacobi  Printers'  Vocab.  151,  V  is  not  used  as  a  signature  in 
the  printer's  alphabet,  s^i  Scotsman  9  Oct.  11  The  letter 
for  the  ensuing  year  was  directed  to  be  changed  to  V  Gothic. 

2.  Used  with  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  letter ; 
an  object  having  this  shape ;  a  V-shaped,  acute- 
angled  formation. 

1831  [see  next].  1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  p.  xiii/r  The  corsage 
draped  in  the  form  of  a  V  on  the  bosom.  1863  Tyndau.  Heat 
(1870)  tv.  5  131  The  water,  -is  first  brought  into  one  arm  of 
the  V.  1894  Outing  XXIV.  45/2  The  first  geese  of  the 
season  will  wing  their  way  in  lines  and  V's  from  the  south. 
b.  atlrib.,aa  V-form,  shape;  freq.  in  the  sense 
'  shaped  like  the  letter  V  ',  as  F  anvil,  edge,  hut, 
slide,  thread,  tool  (in  fret-cutting),  -trough,  etc. ; 
V-pug,  a  species  of  moth  (see  quot.). 
I  1861  Sir  W.  Fairbairn  Iron  125  The'V  anvil,  fig.  43,  the 
natural  offspring  of  the  steam-hammer.  1844  H.  Stephens 
Bh.  Farm  III.  794  A  rod  passing.,  through  a*  V-form  brace 
of  iron.  1857  R,  B.  Paul  Lett.  Canterbury  57  The  form  is 
that  of  a*V  hutfthe  extremities  of  the  rafters  being  left  bare. 
1879  C.  L.  I.\NES  Canterbury  Sk.  20  A  'V  hut.. is  exactly 
as  if  you  took  the  roof  off  a  house  and  stood  it  on  the  ground. 
183a  }.  Rennie  Consp.  Butterfl.  t,  lit.  132  The  *V.  Pug 
{Eupithecia  K.  a/a]..  .Wings,  .marked  with  a  black  V  Ije- 
hind  the  middle.  1869  Rankine  Machine  ^  Hand-toots 
PI.  N  2,  A  pair  of  opposite  dies  of  a  *V  shape.  1844  Civit 
Eng.  ff  Arch,  "jfrnt.  VII.  88/1  A  rectangular  or  oblong 
table  of  iron.. upon  two  "V  slides.  1869  Routledges  Ev. 
Boy's  Ann.  479  The  "V  supports  may  now  be  secured  in 
their  places.  1887  D.  A.  Low  Machine  Draw.  (1892)  14  The 
Whilworth  "V  thread.. is  the  standard  form  of  triangular 
thread  used  in  this  country.  1875  Sir  T.  Seaton  Fret. 
Cutting  i  The  "V  tool  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  tools  to 
sharpen.  i8<2  Catat.  Intemat.  E.xhib.,  Brit.  II.  No.  2983, 
*V-trough  for  funnel  and  subterranean  wires.  184a  Francis 
Diet.  Arts,  'y  tube,  a  glass  tube,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V 
.,,  to  show  the  decomposition  of  a  neutral  salt  by  galvanism. 

o.  Comb,  in  V-shafed  adj. 

1835-6  Todds  Cyct.  Anat.  I.  202/1  A  fissure  or  triangular 
V-shaped  notch.  1843  Penny  Cyct.  XXV.  423/2  Tools.. 
generally  double-angular  or  V-shaped.  1872  Coues  N. 
Amer.  Birds  103  A  V.shaped  black  mark  on  side  of  head. 

3.  Used  to  denote  serial  order,  as  V  Battery, 
MS.  V,  or  as  a  symbol  of  some  thing  or  person, 
a  point  in  a  diagram,  etc. 

II.  4.  The  Roman  numeral  symbol  for;  Five 
(t  or  fifth). 

13..  K.  Alls.  1851  Anon  he  doji  his  bemen  blowe,  v  c.  on 
a  t>rowe.  1340  Ayenb.^  23  pe  v.  bo;  of  prede.  c  1449  Pecock 
Re^.  I.  V.  23,  V.  Chapiter.  The  v*.  principal  argument . .  is 
ihis.  1484  Caxton  Failes  of  yEsop,  At/once  m,  (Of  the  x 
tonnes)  v  were  ful  of  oylle,  &  the  other  v  were  but  half  ful. 
1530  Palsgr.  58  As  appereth  in  the  111  chaptre  and  the  v 
rule  of  the  same.  1535  Coverdalk  Job  i.  3,  v.  C.  yock  of 
oxen,  v.  C.  she  asses.  1636  B.  Jonson  Eng.  Gram,  ii,  Our 
numeral  letters  are,  I  for  i,  V  lor  5.  1788  Gibbon  Dect.  Ii 
F.  xlviii.  V.  6  A  single  chapter  will  include,  III.  The  Bui- 
garians,  IV.  Hungarians, and, V.  Russians.  li^iCivilEng. 
f,  Arch.  Jml.  V.  151/a  With  an  Engraving,  Plate  V.  Ibid. 
197/1  Lecture  V. 


b.  V,  V-spot,  V-note,  a  five-dollar  note.  U.S. 
1837  Knickerbocker  Mag.  IX.  96  My  wallet.. [was]  dis- 
tended with  V's  and  X's  to  its  utmost  capacity.  1849 
Lowell  Biglow  P.  Ser.  i.  viii.  57,  I  vow  my  holl  sheer  o'  the 
spiles  wouldn't  come  nigh  a  V  spot.  1864  Browning  Dram. 
Perso/tagVtkfi.  1896  I.  603  Sixty  Vs  must  do.  A  I  rifle,  though, 
to  st.irt  with  !  ibid.,  A  poor  lad . .  hears  the  company  Talk 
grand  of  dollars,  V-notes,  and  so  forth. 
III.  5.  Abbreviations. 

a.  Of  various  Latin  words  or  phrases :  v.  -  verso 
'the  back  of  the  leaf,  versus  'against',  vide  'see'; 
v.g.  =  verbi  gratia. 

1678  Phillips,  I'.G.  an  usual  character  or  abbreviation  of 
the  words  verbi  gratia,  i.e.  namely,  or  to  instance  in  a  word. 
1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  11.  xxx.  §  5  [Ideas]  made  up  of 
such  collections  of  simple  ideas  as  were  really  never  united 
•••  ^-S;  '^"^-l-  '?38  Chambers  Cyct.  (1751)  s.v.  Angle,  V. 
Phil.  Trans.  N".  420.  p.  147.  1767  R.  Burn  Eccl.  La:u 
(ed.  2)  IV.  Cc,  A  Table  of  the  Cases  adjudged ,-..  Acton 
V.  Smith. ..Adams  v.  Rush  [etc.].  1827  Jarman  Po-.feil's 
Devises  II.  311  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Maddison  7'. 
Andrew,  and  Mills  v.  Norris,  were  decided  at  a  period  when 
the  rule.. was  not  so  well  settled.  1865  Recuier  28  Jan., 
Rime  v.  Rhyme. 

b.  Of  English  words  and  phrases  :  V.  =  various 
proper  names,  as  Victoria,  Vincent,  Violet,  etc.; 
the  chemical  symbol  of  Vanadium  ;  v.  =  verb, 
verse,  vision  (in  Med.) ;  very  (in  various  phrases, 
as  v.g.  very  good,  v.h.c.  very  highly  commended, 
etc.) ;  V.A.  =  Vicar-Apostolic  ;  V.C.  =  Victoria 
Cross;  v.d.  =  various  dates ;  V.M.  =  Virgin  Mary ; 
V.P.  =  Vice-President ;  v.r.  =  variant  or  various 
reading;  V.S.  =  veterinary  surgeon ;  v.y.  =  various 
years. 

1670  CoviL  in  Early  Voy.  Levant  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  iii  A 
pretty  little  picture  of  the  V.M.  1787  in  Milner  Suppl. 
Mem.  Eng,^  Catk.  (1820)  48  The  ecclesiastical  government 
by  V.V.A.  is  by  no  means  essential  to  our  religion.  i8ao 
Milner  Ibid.  252  The  Prelate  who  did  publish  the  Re.solu- 
lions  was  the  Western  V.A.  1863  Hotten  Hand-lik.  Topogr. 
105/2  Cuttings  from  Newspapers  [etc.].. V.D.  1866  K.  H. 
Wilson  Our  Father  (1869)  122  Placards  with  the  lion  and 
unicorn  at  the  lop,  the  letter  V  at  the  one  side  and  R  at  the 
other.  187a  Lever  Ld.  Kitgobbin\\x\\,  It's  a  case  for  the 
V.C.  tool  Essex  ll'eekly  News  8  Mar.  3/4,  I  have  been 
'good,  bad,  and  indifl^erent '  and  I  have  been  'v.g.'  1901 
Scotsman  9  Oct.  10/2,  v.h.c.  in  the  cheese  fair. 

O.  In  music  an  abbrev.  of  various  Italian  words, 
as  verte  '  turn  ',  violino  '  violin  ',  vote  '  voice ', 
volta  '  time '. 

1724  Short  Exptic.  For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bks.  i  The  Letter 
V  is  often  iLsed  as  an  Abbreviation  of  the  Word  Violino. 
Ibid.,  The  Letters  VS  at  the  Bottom  of  a  Leaf  are  often 
used  as  an  Abbreviation  of  the  Words  Volti  Subito.  1753 
Chambers''  Cyct.  Suppl.,  V,  in  music,  is.often  used  to  shew 
that  a  piece  is  designed  for  the  violin;  and  VV,  for  two 
violins,  or  more. 

Hence  V-A.pa.pple.,  cut  with  a  V-shaped  incision. 

1881  Greener  Gun  380  The  sight  consists  of  a  steel  spring 
screwed  on  to  the  top  rib,  with  one  end  set  at  right  angles 
and  V-d  to  form  the  sight. 

Va,  southern  ME.  var.  FoE  sb. ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Way 
sb. ,  Woe  sb.  and  a. 

Vaalite  (va-lait).  Min.  [f.  the  Vaal  River, 
S.  Africa,  -H  -ite  12b;  named  by  Maskelyne.]  A 
variety  of  vermiculite. 

1874  .Maskelyne  in  Geol.  Soc.  Land.  XXX.  409  Vaalite. . 
occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms,  the  angles  of  which  are  nearly 
60°  and  120''. 

Vaat,  obs.  form  of  Vat. 

Vac  (vaek),  abbrev.  (chiefly  in  Univ.  colloquial 
use)  of  Vacation  sb. 

1709  Brit.  Apollo  No.  55.  3/2  It  was  very  hard  in  the  Vac, 
without  Gains.  1864  Bp.  Creighton  in  Mrs.  Creighton 
Life  (1904)  I.  ii.  11,  I  shall  have  all  the  rest  of  the  V.ic.  to 
perpend  and  meditate  on  that  point.  1871  M.  Legrano 
Cantb.  Freshm.  365  When  I  was  a  boy  at  Harrow,  I  always 
hated  going  home  lor  the  'vacs'.  1906  Catholic  Weekly  18 
May  7  Others  lectured  to  working  men  in  the  vacs. 

t  Vacataond.  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  5-6  vaca- 
bound(e,  5  wayka-).  ;3.  5-6  vaoabund(e.  7.  5-6 
vacabond(e,  6  vaoo-,  vaka-).  S.  6  vacabo(u)n, 
wacabone.  [a.  OY .vacabonde  {vacquabonde,vacca- 
ion),  app.  an  alteration  of  vagabond{e  Vagabond 
under  the  influence  of  L.  vacare  (F.  vaijuer)  to  be 
unoccupied  or  idle. 

The  form  survives  in  northern  F.  dialects,  and  in  the  i7lh 
century  Chiffiet  gives  vacabond  as  the  pron.  of  vagabond 
(LittrO.  In  Anglo-L.  of  the  i5-i6th  cent,  vacatundus 
occurs  in  place  of  vagabundus,] 

1.  A  person  having  no  settled  means  of  living  or 
no  fixed  home  ;  a  vagabond. 

a.  1404  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  it.  I.  37  Al  men  of  the 
forsaede  shirs  exepte  fowre  or  five  gentilmen  &  a  fewe  vaca* 
boundis,  woldin  faene  cum  to  pees.    1472  Presentments  q/ 
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VACABUNCY. 

ymries  in  Swrttes  Misc.  (1890)  24  John  Bek  is  a  \*acabound. 
14^  Ibid.  28  One  Wrodyngton,  a  waykabound.  xw-i 
AcinHen.  yill,c.  12  It  shall  be  leful  to  the  constables.. 
to  ai«st  the  sayde  vacaboundes  and  ydell  persones.  1578 
Whbtstonr  Promos  «f-  Cass.  i\.  iv.  i,  Fetche  me  in  all  ydle 
vacaboundes. 

p.  I4S3  Roiis  ef  Parlt.  V.  270/1  Thomas  Waikj-nson . . 
Yoman  and  Robert  Withes  late  of  Salley  in  the  shire  of 
York  Vacaboude.  1495  CavtMtr^  Leet  Bk.  568  All  maner 
vmcabundes  &  b^gers  myghty  in  body  within  k>is  Ciiie. 
1530  Palsgr.  183  VngxpiegZy  a  payre  of  stockes  to  punysshe 
vacaboodes.  1551  Nottinghant  Rec.  IV.  103  Any  \aca- 
boDde^  suspect  person,  or  nowghiy  people.  1584  Mirr. 
Mmg.  z6tsHe  commaunded,  that  vnto  a  nomber  of  yong 
diseased  vacabunds,  there  shuld  be  ministred  a  thin  Diet, 
an  excessioe  labor,  and  cleanly  lodging. 

y.  i47»  Preuniments  of  Juries  in  Sttrtees  Misc.  (1890)  24 
Thomas  Dransfeld  ..  liffei  as  a  vacabond.  « x533  Ld. 
Berners  Hmoh  xxviii.  S5  There  was  no  begger,  vacabonde, 
nor  r>'bault..but  by  grete  flockys  they  came.  1563  in 
Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  303  Beggers  or  vaka- 
bondes  do  come  into  the  Cytye.  1588  Greene  Perimedes 
Wks.  (Grosart)  VII.  39  Hast  thou  these  fourteen  yeeres  gone 
as  a  vacabonde  about  the  world  vnknowen  and  despised? 

1.  issfi  Nottiftgham  Rec,  (1889)  IV,  113  He  dothe  harber 
wacabones,  1567  Harman  Cat'cat  19  Vagarantesand  sturdy 
vacaboos.  1571  R-  Edwards  Damon  ^  Pithias  E  iij  b, 
Betteu  with  a  codgeU  like  a  Slaue,  a  Vacaboun,  or  a  lasie 
Lubber. 

2.  atirib,  or  as  adj.    (Cf.  Vagabond  a.) 

1538  Elyot,  Errabundus^  moche  wanderynge,  or  vaca- 
bunde.  1550  J.  Coke  Eng.  4-  Fr,  Heralds  §  190  The  true 
beginning  of  the  Frenchmen  was  by  a  vacabunde  captayne 
named  Marcomyrus.  1551  Huloet,  Vacabund  parson,  erro. 
1591  Savile  Tadtusy  Hist.  11.  viii.  57  Adjoining  vnto  him 
certaine  fiigitiue  and  beggerly  vacabond  persons. 

+  Vacabuncy.  Obs."^  prreg,  f.  vacabund 
Vagabond.     Cf.  Vagabcncy.J     Vagabondage. 

1535  Act  27  Hen,  VII [^  c.  25  Euery  stronge  and  valiant 
begger  and  vacabound,  after  he  were  whipped  for  his  vaca- 
buncie  and  idelnes. 

Vacance  (v^-kans).  Chiefly  Sc,  Also  6  wac- 
ance,  vacans,  9  vacanse.  [ad.  L.  vacantia 
(se€  next),  or  a.  F,  vacance  (1642).] 

t  L  a.  A  vacant  period.   Obsr"^ 

1533  Beixenden  Livy\.  vii.  (S.T.S.)  I.  43  This  gouernance 
..  wascallit  the  Interregne,  That  is  to  say,  J?e  vacance  betuix 
the  deith  of  ane  king  to  ^  electioun  of  ane  vtbir. 
+  b.  Cessation  or  suspension  of  laws.  Obs. 

1553  Bellenden  Lizfy  111.  iL  (S.T.S.)  I.  247  J?e  vacance  of 
la  WIS  [L,yaj//V/K/«]  was  commandit.  Ibid.  249  At  the  re- 
turnyng  of  quintius  to  rome,  the  vacance  of  la  wis  ceissit, 

+  2.  The  fact  of  becoming  vacant ;  the  vacation 
^an  office.  Obs, 

1579  Re^.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  177  Upoun  the  vacance 
of  ony  prelacie  the  kirkb  thairof  salbe  dlsponit  to  qualifiit 
ministeris  in  tttilL 

3.  =  Vacation  2.     Now  rare. 

X563-7  Buchanan  Reform.  St.  Andros  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  lo 
Heir  efter . .  thair  may  be  gevin  sum  vacans  on  to  the  first 
day  of  October.  1567  S^.  Acts^  Jas.  VI  (1814)  III.  32/2 
The  Lordis  of  counsell  and  sessioun  hes  bene  in  vse..to 
haue  vacance  at  5ule,  Fastingis  euin,  Pasche,  &  Witsonday. 
x6og  in  Seton  Life  A.Seton  (1882)  9  The  Yule  vacance  to  be 
and  continue  from  the  24th  December  to  the  6th  January 
inclusivi,  1678  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  n. 
xii.  §  ii.  (1699)  207  Neither  the  Sheriff,  nor  Barrens,  can  hold 
Coiuis  inferiati  or  close,  time  of  Vacance.  169s  Sibbald 
Auiobiog.  (1834)  129, 1  past  the  Bajonyeer  under  Mr.  James 
Wyseman,  who  died  the  vacance  thereafter.  175a  J. 
LouTHiAN  Fortn  of  Process  (ed.  2)  28  These  Letters  pass 
upon  a  Bill  signed  by  three  Lords  in  Time  of  Vacance,  and 
four  in  Time  ofSession.  i8a6  J.Wilson  Nod.  Aittbr.  Wks. 
1855  I.  242  The  fates  o*  the  laddies  at  the  Edinburgh  Mili- 
tary Academy,  on  the  Saturday  before  their  vacanse.  1835 
Blackw.  Mag.  XXXVIII.  154  We  have  angled  ten  hours 
a-day  for  half-a-week  (during  the  vacance).  1901  Trotter 
Gall.  Gossip  338  Give  them  vacance  to-morrow. 

attrib.  aijiz  Fountainhall  Decis.  (1759)  II.  345  It  was 
just  and  necessary  to  arrest  him,  and  make  him  answer, 
though  in  vacance-time.  a  1774  Fercusson  Poems  (1789) 
II.  46  Their  stamack's  aft  in  tift  In  vacance-time. 

•f*  4.  In  Eng.  use :  Leisure,  relaxation.  Obs.  rare. 

1609  Bible (Douay)  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  25comm.f  The  wisdom 
of  a  scribe  in  the  time  of  vacance.  aiy6o  J.  H.  Browne 
Poems  (1768)  i^i  Nor  thou  disdain  Fit  hour  of  Vacance  with 
the  Muses*  train. 

Vacancy  (v^kansi).     Also  6  vacantie,  7  Sc. 

vaccancy.     [f.  Vacant  a.  (see  -ancy),  or  ad.  late 

and  med.L.  vcuantia  (Sp.  and  Pg.  vacancia,  It. 

vacanza),  f.  vacant-,  vacans  vacant.     Cf.  prec] 

I.  1.   «Vacatiox  2.     Also  in  pi.     Now  arch. 

C  1580  W.  Spelman  Dial.  (1896)  6  There  I  contynued  my 
sutc  untill  the  tyme  of  ther  vacantie  in  the  Lawe.  1633  "  • 
Robinson  in  Rigaiid  Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841)  I.  18  He  is  to 
come  this  vacancy  into  Lincolnshire  about  business  of  his 
own.  1679  Trials  of  White  ff  other  Jesuits  62  Joseph.  He 
was  [absent]  in  the  time  of  the  Vacancy. .  .L.  C.  J.  When 
are  the  Vacancies?  Joseph.  In  August,  my  Lord,  170a 
Marwood  Diary  in  Cat/i.  Rec.  Sac.  Publ.  VII.  134  To-day 
the  Vacancys  of  the  lower  Classe  began,  and  end  at  S'  Luke. 
1703  in  Ritchie  Churches  of  St.  Baldred  128  He  mast  not 

frant  the  vacancie  without  acquainting  the  session.  1780 
TILES  Diary  (1901)  II.  409  At  the  End  of  the  Vacancy  1744 
Mr.  Reed  carried  his  3  pupils.. lo  enter  into  Harv[ardJ 
College.  ijh6  Grant  Burgh  Sch.  Scot.  n.  v.  182  Besides 
the  half  and  occasional  holiday  two  annual  plays ',  or 
'vacancies',  have  of  old  been  granted  to  the  scholar.  1876 
in  Hare  Story  Life  (1896)  IV.  412  They  are  having  their 
vacancies. 

t  b.  Without  article.    Obs.  rare. 
1643  in  Fasti  Aberd.  (1854)  421  The  porter. .shall  attend 
the  colledge  for  saving  the  fabrick,  both  in  tyme  of  play  and 
vacancie.    1691  tr.  Emiliane's  Obsetv.  Journ.  Naples  15 
Every  year  in  Autumn  they  have  two  Months  of  vacancy. 


[     f  2.  Temporary  freedom  or  cessation  from  bnsi- 

j   ness  or  some  usual  occupation.  Also  const,  from. 

I       1599  Broughton's  Let.  vii.  21   His  assiduous  reading  in 

]    any  vacancie  from  busines.     i6oa  Segar  Honour  Mil.  <5- 

I    Civ.  IV.  xxi,  For  he  that  hath  been  longest  vacant  may  take 

place  before  him  that  is  lesse  ancient  in  Vacancie.    c  1630 

Milton  (title).  On  the  University  Carrier  who  sickn'd  in 

the  time  of  his  vacancy,  being  forbid  to  go  to  London,  by 

reason  of  the  Plague.    1663  Bp.  Patrick  Parab.  Pilgr.  xxix. 

:    (1668)  337  He  did  not  find  so  much  vacancy  as  his  heart 

I    desired  for  private  Prayer.    1775  Johnson  Lett.  (1788)  I.  291 

■    Air,  and  vacancy,  and  novelty,  would.. afiford  all  the  relief 

j    that  human  art  can  give. 

1        f  b.  Free  or  unoccupied  time  ;  leisure.    Obs. 

\      j6o6  Shaks.  Ant.  ^  CI.  i.  iv.  26  If  he  fiU'd  His  vacancie 

i    with  his  Voluptuousnesse.     a  1628  Preston  Breastpl.  Love 

\    (1631)  114  So  occupied  with  outward  things  abroad,  that 

they  have  no  vacancie  to   feed  their  souls  within.      1656 

Blount  Glossogr.  To  Rdr.,  This  Work.. has  taken  me  up 

the  vacancy  of  above  Twenty  years, 

t  c.  An  interval  of  leisure  or  unoccupied  time. 
1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  305  Daies  of  nothing,  but  Riots, 
visits.. and  such  like  Exiles  from  themselves,  and  vacancies 
from  the  businesse  of  life.      1676  Hale  Contevipi.  i.  Re- 
dempt.  Time  21  An  industrious  Husband-man,  Trades-man, 
Scholar,  will  never  want  business  for  occasional  vacancies 
and  horae  subcisivae.    1690  Locke  Hum.   Und.  iv.  xx.  §3 
There  are  none  so  enslav'd  to  the  necessities  of  life,  who 
might  not  find  many  vacancies  that  might  be  husbanded  to 
this  advantage  of  their  knowledg.   1748  in  Welsh  Rev.  Feb. 
(1892)  350  Filled  in  y"  vacancies  of  y«  day  with  work. 
3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  free  from  or 
unoccupied  with  work,   business,   or  action  ;   ab- 
sence of  occupation ;  idleness ;  inactivity. 
Freq.  in  the  17th  c. ;  now  rare. 

j6is  G.  Sandys  Trav.  i.  64  Chesse,.  .a  sport  that  agreeth 
well  with  their  sedentary  vacancie.  165J  Hobbes  Govt.  Sf 
Soc.  xii.  §  10  They  who  are  least  troubled  with  caring  for 
necessary  things.. are  invited  by  their  vacancy  sometimes 
to  disputation  among  themselves  concerning  the  Common- 
weal. 1670  Cotton  Espernon  Pref.,  Having  about  three 
Years  since,  and  in  the  Vacancy  of  a  Country  Life,  taken 
this  Volume  in  hand.  1781  W.  Heberden  Comment,  xiii. 
(1806)  78  Nor  does  the  vacancy  of  a  Bath  life  suit  com- 
plaints. 1818  Coleridge  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  I.  200  The 
source  of  the  common  fondness  for  novels  of  this  sort  rests 
in  that  dislike  of  vacancy  and  that  love  of  sloth,  .inherent 
in  the  human  mind.  1818  Byron  Ch.  Har.  iv.  vi,  Such  is 
the  refuge  of  our  youth  and  age.  The  first  from  Hope,  the 
last  from  Vacancy. 

f  b.  Qon^l.  from.  (Freq.  in  17th  cent.)  Obs. 
161S  Jackson  Creed  111.  Pref.  Ash,  God .  .blesse  me  out- 
wardly with  that  measure  of  health,  of  vacancy  from  other 
businesse  [etc.].  1631  Byfield  Doctr.  Sabb.  143  A  precise 
vacancy  from  all  worke . .  is  morall.  iSqOjNorkis  Beatitudes 
(1692)  80  Implying,  that  a  Vacancy  from  Wrath  is  a  neces- 
sary Qualification  for  Prayer.  171a  Spect.  No.  408  P  8  An 
absolute- Indifference  and  Vacancy  from  all  Passion. 

fc.  Freedom  from  mental  preoccupation.  Obs. 
1732  Johnson  Rambler  No.  204  p  13  Nor  was  he  able  to 
disengage  his  attention,  or  mingle  with  vacancy  and  ease 
in  any  amusement.  1796  Mme.  D'Arblay  Camilla  V.  293 
Her  pliant  mind,  in  this  state  of  vacancy,  had  readily  been 
bent  to  the  new  pursuit.  1837  Carlvle  Fr.  Rev.  1.  i.  rii, 
'  Every  evening  at  six ' . .  [theyj  walk  majestically  out  again, 
to  embroidery,  small-scandal,  prayers,  and  vacancy.  1856 
Aytoun  Bothwell  11.  i,  The  fishers.. whistle  o'er  their  lazy 
task  In  happy  vacancy. 

d.    Absence   of  any   determining   influence   or 
factor,    rare  ""\ 

1754  Edwards  Freed.  Will  u.  vii.  (1762)  64  The  Will's 
Freedom  consists  in.,  this  Vacancy  and  Opportunity  that  is 
left  for  the  Will  itself  to  be  the  Determiner  of  the  Act. 

II.  1 4.  An  unoccupied  period  or  interval ;  a 
time  of  absence  ^some  activity.  Obs. 

1601  Shaks.  Tivel.  N.  v.  !.  90  For  three  months  before, 
(No  int'rim,  not  a  minutes  vacancie,)  Both  day  and  night 
did  we  keepe  companie.  1625  T.  Godwin  Moses  ^  Aaron 
I.  (1641)  2  In  these  vacancies  or  distances  of  time,  between 
ludge  and  Judge.  1663  Heath  Flagellum  (1672)  32  In  so 
long  an  interval  and  vacancy  of  War,  from  which  this 
Nation  had  been  blessed. 

6.  The  fact  or  condition  of  an  office  or  post 
being,  becoming,  or  falling  vacant ;  an  occasion  or 
occurrence  of  this. 

1607  in  Hist,  Wakefield  Gram,  Sch.  (1892)  59  Within 
foure  daies  of  the  vacancie  knowen.  1665  Manley  Groiius'' 
Loiv  C.  Wars  197  They  began  a  new  Custom,  which  was. 
That  they  would  in  Vacancies,  name  the  Captains,  and  other 
inferiour  Officers  under  their  Pay.  1765  Blackstone  Comm. 
I.  ii.  172  Nocandidate  shall,  after  the  date,  .of  the  writs,  or 
after  the  vacancy,  give  any  money  or  entertainment  to  his 
elector.^.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  HI.  35  A  sale  of  an 
advowson,  the  church  being  actually  void,  was  simoniacal 
and  void  in  respect  to  the  then  present  vacancy.  1896  La7v 
Times  Rep.  C.  408/1  With  reference  to  the  vacancy  among 
the  Chancery  taxing  masters. 

b.  Const,  ^(an  office,  position,  etc.). 
i6io  G.  Carleton  Jurisdict.  2  That  power  whereby  we 
succeed  the  Emperour  in  the  vacancie  of  the  Empire.  1659 
H.  L'EsTRANGE  Alliance  Div.  Off.  y2\  As  did  the  Clergy  of 
Rome  also  in  the  vaca[n]cy  of  that  Sea  determine.  1687  A. 
LovELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  i.  77  Tiotet  Zornesan  Mustapha 
Basha  made  Keeper  of  the  Seal  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
Charge  of  Grand  Visier.  1726  Avliffe  Farergon  129  In 
the  Vacancy  of  a  Bishoprick.the  Guardian  of  the  Spiritual- 
ities was  summon'd  to  Parliament  in  the  Bishop's  Room. 
1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  152  The  vacancy  of  the  throne 
was  precedent  to  their  meeting  without  any  royal  summons. 
C.  An  instance  or  occasion  of  land,  a  tenancy, 
etc.,  being  or  becoming  vacant,    rare. 

1809  Christian  in  Blackstofie^s  Comjit.  IL  9  It  cannot  be 
said  that  in  such  a  case  there  is  ever  a  vacancy  of  possession. 
1845  PoLSON  Eng.  Law  in  F?icycl.  Meirop.  IL  827/i_The 
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maxim . .  that  the  tenancy  of  the  land  should  always  be  filled, 
and  that  the  tenant  could  make  no  disposition  of  his  interest 
likely  to  involve  a  vacancy  in  the  same  tenancy. 

6.  A  vacant  or  unoccupied  office,  post,  or  dignity. 
1693  LuTTBELL  Brief  Rel.    (1857)    III.   8i    Mounsieur 

Catinat.  .has  sent  250  officers  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
towne  to  supply  the  vacancies  of  those  that  were  sick  and 
dead  there.  1706  E.  Ward  Wooden  World  Diss.  (ijoB)  71 
He  shall  force  a  Rupture  with  some  one  of  his  Lieutenants 
to  make  a  Vacancy  for  him.  1769  Junius'  Lett.  iii.  (1788) 
46  His  military  cares  have  never  extended  beyond  the  dis- 
posal of  vacancies.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  x.  II.  638 
How  could  there  be  an  election  without  a  vacancy?  1858 
Fhqude  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  286  Wore  than  twenty  vacancies  in 
the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  were  placed  by  him  at 
Henry's  disposal. 

b.  A  church  without  an  incumbent  or  minister, 
1867  J.  Macfarlane  Mem.  T,  Archer  I.  17  The  'vacan- 
cies '  sought  after  him. 

7.  Absence  or  lack  of  something,   rare. 
i6so'-FuLLER  Pisgah  11.  xiii.  269  Jordan,  in  the  vacancy  of 

the  inhabitants,  having  got  violent  possession,  fenced  and 
fortified  himself  in  the  slimepits.  1805  Fosier  Ess.  111.  i. 
II.  II  With  this  cast  of  significance,  and  vacancy  of  sense, 
it  is  allowed  to  depreciate  without  being  accountable. 
III.  8.  Empty  or  void  space. 
x6o2  Shaks.  Ham.  in.  iv.  117  Alas,  how  is't  with  you? 
That  you  bend  your  eye  on  vacancie,  And  with  the  incor- 
porall  ayre  do  hold  discourse.  1606  — Ant.  ^  CI.  11.  ii.  221 
Th'ayre:  which  but  for  vacancie,  Had  gone  to  gaze  on 
Cleopater  too,  And  made  a  gap  in  Nature.  1813  Byron 
Corsair  i.  xv.  The  tender  blue  of  that  large  loving  eye  Grew 
frozen  with  its  gaze  on  vacancy.  1827  Svd.  Smith  Whs. 
(1867)  II.  134  To  roar  and  bellow  No  Popery  to  Vacancy 
and  the  Moon.  1854  J,  S.  C.  Abbott  Napoleon  (1855)  II. 
X.  164  Folding  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  vacancy,  he  stood  in  gloomy  silence.  1899  F.  T. 
BuLLEN  Way  Navy  79  Meanwhile  the  'Mersey' came  up 
out  of  vacancy  at  her  best  speed. 

9.  A  vacant,  unfilled,  or  unoccupied  space ;  an 
open  space  between  objects  or  things,  or  in  a  row 
or  series ;  a  breach,  gap,  or  opening ;  f  an  un- 
occupied or  uninhabited  piece  of  ground. 

1653  Needham  tr,  Selden's  Mare  CI.  18  In  the  case  of 
those  who  first  inhabited  Vacancies;  or  who  became  possess't 
by  right  of  War  and  Conquest.  1670  W.  Perwich  Desp. 
(1903)  90  As  soon  as  ever  he  passed  the  great  vacancy,  he 
went  to  see  the  Cittadell.  1690  Levbourn  Curs.  Math.  901 
In  measuring  of  Roofing,  seldom  any  deductions  are  made 
for.. the  Vacancies  for  Lutheren  Lights,  and  Sky-Lights. 
1726  R.  Eradlev  Country  Gentl.  Monthly  Director  3  In 
places  where  there  are  Vacancies  in  Hedges,  set  Truncheons, 
or  Twigs  of  the  White  Sallow.  1744  M.  Bishop  Life  i^  Adv. 
209  It  [i.e.  gun-fire]  soon  broke  us  in  a  terrible  manner, 
though  our  Vacancies  were  quickly  filled  up.  1779  Forrest 
Voy.  N.  Guinea  20  Their  saddles  have  in  the  middle  a 
vacancy,  which  must  make  it  easy  for  the  horse.  xSao 
Scoresbv  Acc.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  55  Small  vacancies  in  the  ice 
would  not  prevent  the  journey.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  ^  It. 
Note-bks.  (1872)  I.  20  This  great  arch  ..  with  the  lofty 
vacancy  beneath  it.  1903  Westni.  Gaz.  26  ^an.  1/5  The 
closing  of  the  fontanelle,  or  the  '  vacancy  *  in  the  infant 
cranium. 

b.  transf.  A  blank,  gap,  or  deficiency. 

175^  Johnson  Rasseias  i,  Every  one.. in  the  valley  was 
required  to  propose  whatever  might  contribute  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  of  attention,  and  lessen  the  tediousness  of 
time.  1846  Landor  Imag.  Conv.  Wks.  I.  2  Visions  of 
reluctant  homage  from  crowned  heads,  .have  passed  away 
from  me,  and  leave  no  vacancy.  1856  Dove  Logic^  Chr. 
Faith  v.  ii.  317  Without  revelation  there  would  be  a  distinct 
vacancy  in  the  scheme  of  knowledge. 

10.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  vacant, 
empty,  or  unoccupied  ;  en^ptiness. 

1788  Gibbon  Decl.  <5-  F,  xlv.  IV.  453  He  contemplated  with 
horror  the  vacancy  and  solitude  of  the  city.  17^  Mme. 
D'Arblay  Camilla  I.  214  Such  is  the  vacancy  of  dissipated 
pleasure,  that., an  opening  always  remains  for  something 
yet  to  be  tried.  1817  J.  Scott  Paris  Revisit,  (ed.  4)  52  The 
dullest  country  town  in  England  can  afford  no  idea  of  the 
stillness  and  vacancy  of  the  several  noble-looking  cities. 
1823  Scott  Quentin  D.  xix,  Quentin  felt  a  strange  vacancy 
and  chillness  of  the  heart,  1878  Stewart  &  Tait  Unseen 
Univ.  i.  §  12.  31  When  David  or  Hezekiah  shrank  from  the 
gloomy  vacancy  of  the  grave. 

b.  Lack  of  intelligence ;  inanity;  vacuity. 
184X  Dickens  Barn.  Rudge  v,  Where  in  his  face  there 
was  wildness  and  vacancy,  in  hers  there  was.  .patient  com- 
posure, 1866  —  Boy  at  Rugby  Christm.  Stories  (1874)  332 
He  is  a  smiling  piece  of  vacancy, 
t  Vaxaudf  ppl'  a.  and  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  5 
wacande,  5-6  wacand,  7  vaicand,  vacane.  ^. 
5  wak-,  vakande,  5-6  vakand,  6  vaken.  [Sc. 
pres.  pple.  of  Vake  v.  The  usual  spelling  with  c 
follows  that  of  L,  vacant- :  see  next.] 

A.  ///.  a.  =  Vacant  a.  (esp.  in  sense  i). 
o.  1405  in  Fraser  The  Lentiox  {1B74)  II.  57  With  thegyffing 
and  the  patronage  of  the  said  Kirk . .  alse  often  as  it  happinys 
to  be  vacand.  i^s8  Burgh  Rec.  Peebles  (1872)  i26Sir  Wilyam 
of  Fulop  chapellane  sal  be  present,  .to  the  first  service  that 
sal  hapyn  vacand  in  thair  gouernans.  c  1470  H  enrv  Wallace 
X.  531  As  Bruce  at  the  pal^oun  So  entryt  m,  and  saw  wacand 
his  seit.  igoo-ao  Dunbat*  Poems  Ixxi.  26  Couatyce  ringis 
into  the  spirituall  state,  ^arnand  banifice  the  quhilk  ar  now 
vacand.  a  1578  LiNDESAv''Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.) 
I-  286  Hegaue  him  the  pryorieofColdinghame.. quhilk  was 
wacand  in  his  handis  at  that  tyme.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj. 
26  After  the  deceis  of  the  husband,  the  Dowrie  of  his  wife 
named  be  him,  is  vaicand  (possessed  be  na  manj  or  nocht 
vaicand.  1649  Lamont  Diary  (Maitl.  Club)  11  He  [the 
minister]  was  excommunicate,  and  his  church  declared 
vacane, 

^.  C1425WVNTOUN  Cron.  viii.  27  Qwhil  l)us  I?e  kynrik  was 
wakande.  Off  Inglande  J>e  kynge  was  J?an  thynkande  [etc.]. 
i4S6>E",3r/r.-^^^r(y..ffri:.  (1844)1.  21  That  chapelnary  of  Saynt 
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NichalHs  altar  was  than  yakande.  1513  DoUGUls  j^neid 
(1710)  xlil.  X.  119  With  this  the  Kyng  Latinus  can  deceis, 
And  left  the  sceptoure  vakand  to  his  hand. 

B.  sb.  1.  One  who  is  free  to  take  a  mate. 

X508  Dunbar  Ttta  Mariit  IVenten  206  5e  speik  of  berdis 
on  bewch ;  of  blise  may  thai  sing,  That,  on  sanct  Valentynis 
day,  ar  vacandis  ilk  ;er. 

2.  A  vacant  office ;  a  vacancy. 

1567  Burgh  Rec.  Peebles  (1872)  306  Nixt  vaken  that  fallis 
within  the  towne  of  Peblis,  that  the  said  Thomas  sones  sail 
haif  the  samin. 

Vacant  (v^kant),  a.  and  sb.  Forms:  3-6 
vaoaunt  (5  vaoavnt),  4-  vacant,  5-7  vacante. 
[a.  OF.  (also  mod.F.)  vacant  (  =  It,  Sp.,  Pg. 
vacanie),  or  ad.  L.  vacant-,  vcuans,  pres.  pple.  of 
vacare  to  be  empty,  etc. :  cf.  pr«c.  In  early  senses 
the  evidence  is  scanty  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
l6th  century  or  later.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  a  benefice,  office,  position,  etc. : 
Not  filled,  held,  or  occupied  ;  in  respect  of  which 
a  successor  to  the  previous  incumbent  or  holder 
has  not  been  appointed. 

Freq.  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  (see  first  eroup  of  quots.). 

(a)  c  1190  .S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  72/51  pe  bischopnche  of  wiri- 
cestre  vaoaunt  was  and  !ere.  1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810) 
no  per  Steuen..suore,  pat  if  a  bisshopriche  vacant  war  be 
se,  pe  kyng,  no  non  of  his,  suld  chalange  l?at  of  fe.  1560 
Daus  tr.  Sleidnm's  Comm.  237  b,  Many  churches  lye  vacant. 
XS77  HoLlNSHED  Chrvn.  I.  223/1  The  Pope  had  accursed  the 
english  people,  bicause  they  suffred  the  Bishops  seas  to  ba 
vacant  so  long  a  time.  i6li  in  10th  Kef.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  I.  546  There  hath  fallen  vacant  a  benefice 
annexed  to  y«  vicariat.  1671  J.  Davies  {tUle\  The  Cere, 
monies  of  the  Vacant  See  :  ora  True  Relation  of  what  passes 
at  Rome  upon  the  Pope's  Death.  1803  Nbi.son  Let.  to  R, 
Suckling  23  .Mar.,  Mr.  Horace  Suckling.. is  very  anxious 
that  you  should  trresent  him  to  the  vacant  living.  1849 
Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  95  The  archbishopric  of  York 
was  vacant.  1887  New  York  Independent  8  Sept.  16  One 
sixth  of  its  churches  are  *  vacant  *,  meaning  of  course,  with- 
out pastors. 

(b)  1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  381  That  he  my^hte 
haue  reioycede  an  oper  tetrarchye,  beenge  vacante  l>at  tyme. 
£1440  Promp.  Par:'.  507/2  Vacavnl,  not  occupyyd,  vacans. 
1560  Dal's  tr.  SUidane's  Comm.  303  b,  Vet  hath  no  man 
hetherto  desyred  the  same  places.. as  common  &  vacant 
to  be  geven  them.  1607  Shaks.  Timott  v.  i.  145  Special! 
Dignities,  which  vacant  lye  For  thy  best  vse  and  wearing. 
1681  PRrDE/.t;x  Lett.  (Camden)  87  Vou  may  be  assured  y' 
as  soon  as  this  or  any  other  place  is  vacant  you  shall  be  put 
in  into  it.  1805  Med.  Jmt.  XIV.  192  Dr.  .\rneman . .  has 
undertaken  to  superintend  the  foreign  department  of  the 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  v.acant  by  the  decease  of 
the  late  Dr.  Noehden.  1849  Macaulav  Hist  Eng.  x.  II. 
634  If  the  throne  was  vacant  the  Estates  of  the  Realm 
might  place  William  in  it.  1907  Verney  Mem.  1. 115  Three 
places  had  fallen  vacant. 

t  b.  Const  0/  (an  incumbent  or  holder),    rare. 

«»97  R.  Glooc.  (Rolls)  9697  J>e  vifte  was  t>at  bi'^sopriches 
&  abbeies  al  so  pat  vacauns  were  of  prelas  in  |je  kinges  bond 
were  ido.  I43*-S<>  f.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  109  Northumbre. 
londe  was  vacante  of  a  kynge  viij"'  yeres. 

t  o.  Having  no  owner  or  possessor.    Obs.  { 

1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  16  The  goodes  of  the  I 
Empire,  whiche  shall  chaunce  to  be  vacant,  he  shall  geve  ] 
away  to  no  man.  1730  Bailev  (fol.),  Vacant  Effects  (id  i 
Law^  are  such  as  are  abandoned  (or  want  of  an  Heir,  after  j 
the  Death  or  Flight  of  their  former  Owner.  ! 

2.  Devoid  of  all  material  contents  or  acces-  ' 
sories ;  containing,  or  occupied  by,  nothing ;  tm-  | 
filled,  empty,  void.  j 

a  i4ao-ss  Atexandir  4774  For,  fra  it  droje  to  |>e  derke  ay  | 
till  it  dawid  cftir.  It  was  bot  vacant  &  voide  as  vanite  it 
were,  c  1450  Godstmu  Reg.  417  [One  voide  place  of  ther 
owne  lond.  tbid.^  The  forsaid  vacant  place  of  lond.  1634-5 
Brereton  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.j  15  In  the  middle  a  square 
vacant  place,  wherein  the  moulded  brick  is  disposed.  1671 
Milton  Sttmson  89  The  Moon,  When  she  deserts  the  night, 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave.  1730-46  Thomson 
Autumn  32^  The  billowy  plain,  floats  witlej  nor  can  evade 
..its  [the  blast's]  seizing  force;  Or  whirl'd  in  air,  or  into 
vacant  chalT  Snook  waste.  1753  HotjARTH  AnaJ.  Beauty  8 
Ihe  vacant  space  within  the  shelL  Ibid.  91  It  fills  up  the 
vacant  angle  under  the  arm.  1791  Cowper  ///Wxxiii.  47a 
Instant  to  his  aid  The  Goddess  hasted,  to  his  vacant  hand  I 
His  whip  restored.  1817  Jas.  Mill  .Sci/. /«</(«  II.  v.  ix.  1 
714  From  that  very  moment,  complaint  was  extinguished; 
and  the  voice  of  praise,  .occupied  the  vacant  air.  1858 
Glehny  Everyday  Bk.  76/2  All  the  plants  that  are  strong 
enough,  .may  be  planted  in  vacant  places, 

trans/,  a  i8aj  Shellsv  Death  i.  6  .Ml  dead  1  those  vacant 
names  alone .. remain.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  233 
Philosophy  was  becoming  more  and  more  vacant  ana 
abstract. 

b.  Devoid  of  an  occupant ;  not  taken  up  by  any 
one.     Also  fig.  | 

•599  Shaks.  tifuck  Ado  i.  i.  304  But  now.  .that  warre.    I 
thoughts  Haue  left  their  places  vacant,  in  their  roomes  Come 
(etc.).     lAoa  MARST0.N  Ant.  «,  Met.  it.  i,  fhere's  not  a  vacant 
corner  of  my  heart.  But  all  is  fild  with  deade  Antonioa  losse. 
i««7  Milton /".A.  VII.  igo  Instead  Of  Spirits  maligne  abetter    , 
Race  to  brmg  Into  Ihir  vacant  room.  1713  Vouno /;<«/ £>aj> 
fir.  220  Satan's  accurs'd  desertion  to  supply,  And  fill  the 
ivf^"!!^!'^''""'  °f  "''=  s''y-     '780  Burke  (Jicon.  Reform. 
1  i^  '"■  y9Thebleakwinds..howlingthroughthevacant    1 
lobbies,  and  clattering  the  doors  of  deserted  guardrooms. 
'?^i  Tennvson  In  Mem.  xx.  To  see  the  vacant  chair,  and    I 
'hink    How  good  !  how  kind  !  and  he  is  gone '.    1887  Ruskin    ; 
Prxterita  11.  247  There  was  a  spacious  half  of  seat  vacant    t 
in  my  little  hooded  carriage.  [ 

O.  Of  land,  houses,  etc. :  Uninhabited,  unoccu- 
pied, untenanted.  Also,  of  a  room  :  Not  in  use, 
disengaged.  1 

1518  Star  Chamber  Caut  (Sdden)  II.  14^  About  viij  c    ' 
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howseholdes  in  the  same  Towne  desolate,  vacante,  and 
decayed.  i6to  Holland  Camden^s  Brit,  in.  Let  the  old 
souldiers..enter  upon  the  vacant  lands.  1785  Palev  ^/o>-. 
Philos.  (1B18)  II.  383  The  new  settlers  will  naturally  convert 
their  labour  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vacant  soil.  1847  Helps 
Friends  in  C.  (1851)  I.  2  .\  house  which  had  long  been  vacant 
in  our  neighbourhood.  1891  S.  C.  Scrivener  Our  Fields 
<t  Cities  140  There  are  at  least  a  million  and  a-half  acres 
likely  to  be  vacant  every  autumn. 

d.  Marked  or  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
life,  activity,  or  sound. 

1791  Cowper  Iliad  11.  68  Amid  the  stillness  of  the  vacant 
night.  i8so  Tennvson  /«  Mem.  xxxiv.  16  To  drop  head- 
foremost in  the  jaws  Of  vacant  darkness  and  to  cease.  1894 
Hall  Caine  Manxman  ill.  iv.  136  Somewhere  in  the  dead 
and  vacant  dawn  Philip  went  to  bed. 

e.  Of  water :  Free  from  ice ;   open. 

1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  x.  (1856)  71  In  the  morning  of 
the  7th,  a  large  vacant  sheet  of  water  showed  itself  to  the 
westward. 

3.  With  of.  Devoid  or  destitute  of,  entirely  lack- 
ing or  free  from,  something. 

a  1400-sa  Alexander  S116  We  at  ere  voide  ay  of  vice  & 
I  vacant  of  syn.  a  1450  tr.  Be  Imitatioiie  m.  xxxii.  loi  If  l>e 
:  state  of  Jtc  herte  be  vacant  of  a  ri^t  fundement.  1613  Shaks. 
Hen.  VIII,  V.  i.  125  My  person,  which  I  waigh  not,  Being 
of  those  Vertues  [truth  and  honesty]  vacant.  1634  Milton 
Comus  718  That  no  corner  might  Be  vacant  of  her  [i.e. 
Nature's]  plenty.  1663  Bp.  Patrick  Parai.  Pilgr.  xxxii. 
(1687)  391  A  company  of  select  friends,  vacant  of  business, 
and  full  of  chearfulness,  met  together  at  one  table.  1751 
Franklin  Essays  Wks.  1840  II.  jig  Was  the  face  of  the 
earth  vacant  of  other  plants,  it  might  be  sowed  and  over- 
spread with  one  kind  only.  1784  R.  Bage  Barham  Do^vns 
II.  7  The  hour  being  vacant  of  business,  he  got  upon  his 
legs.  184a  Tennyson  Locksley  Hall  175,  I,  to  herd  with 
narrow  foreheads,  vacant  of  our  glorious  gains  !  1910  Fair- 
bairn  Stud.  Ret.  ^  Theol.  i\.  11.  ii.  292  How  could  men 
vacant  of  good  have  affinities  with  Him  [etc.]? 

ellipt.  1581  N.  r.  (Rheims)  2  Peter  i.  8  They  shal  make 
you  not  vacant  tL.  vacuos\  nor  without  fruite. 

tb.  Empty-handed;  destitute.  Ohs.  rare. 
i43o-4<>  LvDC.  Bochas  iv.  vi.  (.MS.  Bodl.  263),  They  ban- 
ished hym  neuer  to  come  agayne :  And  so  this  tiiaunt,  vacant, 
wente  in  veyn  Aboute  the  world  as  a  fals  FugityflT.  1576  in 
Collier  Illustr.  E.  E.  Pop.  Lit.  No.  16.  44  So  that  none  of 
us  went  vacant  away,  But  of  one  of  the  parties  had  honestly 
our  paye. 

4.  Of  time :  Free  from,  unoccupied  with,  affairs, 
business,  or  customary  work ;  leisure.  Also  const. 
from  (an  action  or  occupation). 

Freq.  from  c  1550  to  c  \^ia  ;  now  Obs.  or  rare. 

(a)  1531  Elvot  Gov.  I.  viii,  Puttyng  one  to  hj-m . .  in  vacant 
tymes  from  other  more  serious  lernynge.  Ibid,  xviii,  Alex- 
ander, in  tymes  vacaunt  from  bataile,  delyted  in  that  maner 
huntinge.  a  1548  Hall  Citron.,  Rich.  Ill  (1550)  34  Such 
euyl  persones  as  wyl  not  leue  one  houre  vacant  from  doyng 
and  exercysing  crueltie.  1631  BvriELD  Doctr.  Sabb.  80 
Feriarum,  that  is,  dayes  vacant  from  pleading  and  labour. 

{b)  1548  Udall,  etc.  F.rasm.  Par.  Luke  xiv,  He  wil  with 

food  laisure  at  a  vacaunt  time  sitte  down  [etc.].  1593  G. 
[arvev  Pierces  Super.  To  Rdr.,  Such  scriblings  are  hardly 
worth  the vacanlest  bowers.  i6osBacon  Adv. Learn,  i.  ii.  §  7 
The  most  active  or  busy  man  that  hath  been  or  can  be,  hath 
. .  many  vacant  times  of  leisure.  1631  Gouge  Gotfs  A  rrews 
V.  lo.  419  Vacant  houres  cannot  better  be  spent  then  in  the 
Artillery  Garden.  X7i«  Addison  Sped.  No.  471  P3  The 
Memory  relieves  the  Mind  in  her  vacant  Moments.  1781 
Gibbon  Decl.i  F.  xviii.(i787)  II.  104  Chosroes.. consumed 
his  vacant  hours  in  the  rural  sports  of  hunting  and  hawking. 
1805  T.  LiNDLEY  Voy.  Brasil  (1808)  34  The  females,  who  fill 
up  their  vacant  hours  with  this  elegant  amusement.  1815 
Jane  Ausien  Emma  I.  iii.  35  Any  vacant  evening  of  his 
own  blank  solitude. 

t  b.  Of  persons :  Not  engaged  or  employed  in 
(one's  usual  or  regular)  occupation  or  work ;  dis- 
engaged or  free  from  labour  or  toil ;  at  leisure ; 
also,  having  nothing  or  little  to  do.    Obs. 

(a)  1600  Palprevman  Bauldtinn's  Mor.  Philos.  I.  xliv.  28 
When  he  was  vacant  from  his  labor,  he  wold  write  most  elo- 
i|uent..Comodies.  a  i6a8  Preston  New  Cent.  (1634)  152 
Those  that  are  vacant  from  such  things  are  at  rest. 

(b)  1631  BvFJELD  Doctr.  Sabb.  154  They  may  be  vacant  as 
Christians.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  11.  116  For  Satan  with  slye 
preface  to  return  Had  left  him  vacant.  1697  Potter  W  ntiq. 
Greece  i.  xxvi.  (1715)  158  If  he  can  produce  any  vacant  Person 
richer  than  himself,  a  1^3  Shenstone  Elegies  xlx.  4  .Another 
spring  renews  the  soldier  s  toil.  And  finds  me  vacant  in  the 
rural  tave.  178a  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  2)  IX.  6933/2  In  such 
excursions  those  vacant  people  [Laplanders]  find  a  luxurious  j 
and  ready  repast  in  these  fish.  | 

nbsol.  I7S3  .Smollett  Ct.  Fathom  Ded.,  To  instruct  the 
ignorant,  and  entertain  the  vacant. 

o.  Characterized  by,  arising  or  proceeding  from, 
absence  of  occufiation,  leisure,  or  idleness;  nn-   | 
disturbed  by  business  or  work. 

161S  Sandys  Trav.  256  Here  vacant  Life,  here  Peace  her 
empire  keepes.  1630  Wotton  £.«//.  (1907)  II.  332  A  great 
natural  principle,  tnat  the  vacantest  thoughts  are  every- 
where the  worst.  1661  Gunning  Lent  Fast  202  A  season  of  | 
vacant  attendance  on  fasting  and  prayer.  1766  GoLDSM. 
Vicar  V,  Every  morning  waked  us  to  a  repetition  of  toil ;  but 
the  evening  repaid  it  with  vacant  hilarity.  1777  Macpher.son 
Ossian  Introd.  10  That  poetical  enthusiasm,  which  is  betler 
suited  to  a  vacant  and  indolent  state.  1866  R.  Chambers 
Ess.  lam.  >,  Hum.  Ser.  M.  89  An  idle  and  vacant  life.. is 
not  calculated  to  be  a  happy  one. 

d.  At  leisure  to  devote  oneself  to  some  object. 
Also  of  things,  open  or  accessible  to  some  in- 
fluence, etc.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1631  BvFiELD  Doctr.  Sabb.  151  How  much  more  ought 
Christians  to  bee  vacant  to  God  alone  on  the  Lords  day? 
1860  H.  More  Myst.  Godl.  v.  xiv.  172  Grotius,.  .who  by 
reason  of  his  Political  emploiments  could  not  be  so  entirely 
vacant  to  the  searching  into  so  abstruse  a  Mystery.    1685 


VACAT. 

Baxter  Paraphr.  N.  T.  i  Tim.  v.  13  Those  that  are  taken 
up  with  \  amily  Business  of  their  own  are  not  so  vacant  and 
''^°l«  to  these  Crimes.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  1 1 1  r  5 
When  the  heart  is  vacant  to  every  fresh  form  of  delight. 
'7*3.  —  Let.  to  Boswell  8  Dec,  Vacant  to  every  object,  and 
senMble  of  every  impul.se.  1838  Siii  J.  Stephen  Eccl.  Ess. 
JI.  184  bo  long  as  they  shall  be  vacant  to  record,  .contrite 
reminiscences  of  a  desire  for  roasted  goose. 

t  e.  At  leisure _/ir  something.    Obs.-'^ 
1647  Clarendon  Hut.  Reb.  vni.  §  147  F^r  John  Berkely,.. 
who  was  the  more  vacant  for  that  service  by  the  reduction 
of  Barnstable. 

5.  Of  the  mind  or  brain :  Devoid  of  or  un- 
occupied with  thought  or  reflection.     Chiefly /o«/. 

IS79  Spenser  Sheph.  Cat.  Oct  too  The  vaunted  verse  a 
vacant  head  demaundes,  Ne  wont  with  crabbed  care  the 
Muses  dwell.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  iv.  L  286  The  wretched 
Slaue  :  Who  with  a  body  fill'd  and  vacant  mind,  Gets  him 
to  rest.  1770  GoLDSM.  Des.  VilL  122  The  loud  laugh  that 
spoke  the  vacant  mind.  1781  Cowper  Retirem.  624  Absence 
of  occupation  is  not  rest,  A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind 
distress  d.  1818  Miss  Ferrier  Marriage  xv.  The  demon 
of  ennui  again  took  possession  of  her  vacant  mind.  i8ss 
Tennyson  Daisy  106  Perchance,  to  lull  the  throbs  of  pain, 
Perchance,  to  charm  a  vacant  brain. 

t  b.  Abstracted  or  disengaged /yu/w  (the  body, 
etc.)  in  contemplation  or  reverie.  Obs.~^ 
T  '*??  ?■  '^'°'"^  Apoeal.  Apoc.  s,  I  was  in  the  spirit  on  the 
Lord  s  day, . .  my  mind  being  vacant  from  this  earthly  body, 
and  external  senses. 

t  c.  Free  from  care  or  anxiety.  Obs.  rare. 
<? J639  Wotton  in  Retii/.  (1685)  171  The  Duke,  .even  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  diversions,  had  continually  a  very  pleasant 
and  vacant  face  (as  I  may  well  call  it)  proceeding  no  doubt 
from  a  singular  assurance  in  his  temper.  1723  Steele 
Conscious  Lovers  11.  i,  Why  so  much  Care  in  thy  Counten- 
ance?. .Vou,  who  used  to  be  so  Gay,  so  Open,  so  Vacant ! 

6.  Characterized  by,  exhibiting,  or  proceeding 
from,  absence  of  intelligence  or  thought ;  ex- 
pressionless, meaningless;  inane. 

17U  Steele  Sfcct.  No.  515^4  The  vacant  look  of  a  fine 
Lady  is  not  to  be  preserved,  if  she  admits  any  thing  to  take 
up  her  Thoughts  but  her  own  dear  Person.  1780  Cowper 
Progr.  Error  205  Yet  folly  ever  has  a  vacant  stare.  1819 
Shelley  Cenci  111.  i.  277  Let  me  mask  Mine  own  [looks]  in 
some  inane  and  vacant  smile.  1830  J.  G.  Strutt  Sylva 
Brit.  31  The  loud  laugh  of  the  woodpecker,  joyous  and 
vacant.  1841  James  Brigand  i,  His  eyes  gazed  upon  the 
.scene,  but  with  somewhat  of  a  vacant  aspect.  1878  E. 
Taylor  Deukalion  il  i.  56  Vacant  are  thine  eyes.  Cold  thine 
insulted  brow  and  mute  thy  lip.s. 

b.  Empty-headed,  unthinking,   rare. 

1879  Froude  Cxsttr  xii.  163  Metellus  was  a  vacant  aristo- 
crat, to  be  depended  on  for  resisting  popular  demands,  but 
without  insight  otherwise. 

7.  Comb.,  as  vacant-looking,  -minded  adjs. ; 
vacant-heartedness,  -mindcdness. 

1796  Mmk.  D'Arblav  Camilla  III.  219  We  .ill  heard  he 
was  engaged  to  your  beautiful  vacant-looking  cousin.  1846 
Mrs.  Gore  En^.  Char.  (1852)  49  If  they  have  formerly 
figured  as  beauties,  the  fickle  voice  of  fashion  now  proclaims 
that  they  are  '  pretty,  certainly,  but  silly  and  vacant-look- 
ing'. 1879  HowELLS  L.  Aroostook  xviii.  Her  frivolity— 
her  not  so  much  vacant-mindedness  as  vacant-heartedness. 
1883  J.  Mackenzie  Day-dawn  Dark  Places  272,  I  have 
been  saddened  by  the  vacant-minded  pupil. 

B.  sb.  \  1.  Sc.  A  vacant  estate.    Obs.~^ 

c  '4.7S.  Rauf  Coiliear  758  And  als  the  nixt  vacant.  .That 
ha^jnis  in  France,  qubair  sa  euer  it  fall,  Forfaltour  or  fre 
waird ..  I  gif  the  heir  heritabilly. 

1 2.  One  who  has  held  office  but  is  for  the  time 
being  unemployed  or  in  retirement.    Obs.  rare. 

i6o»  Segar  Hon.  Mil.  f,  Civ.  iv.  xxi.  [236  These  diners 
degrees  were  in  the  Emperiall  Court  called  Administrantes, 
Vacantes,  and  Honorarii.  /Wrf.]237  Note  likewise  that  the 
Oflficers  whom  we  call  Vacants  are  of  two  sorts. 

1 3.  //.  A  vacation.   Obs.-^ 

1647  May  Hist  Part.  i.  iii.  35  T  he  next  Terme,  after  the 
ordinary  vacants,  to  be  held  at  the  Burgh  of  Dendie. 

1 4.  poet.  A  vacant  space ;  a  vacuum.  Obs.  rare. 
1711  Blackmore  Creation  v.  248  Ready  by  Turns  to  rise 

or  to  descend.  Nature  against  a  Vacant  to  defend.  Ibid. 
VII.  355  Thou  in  the  Vacant  didst  the  Earth  suspend. 

Hence  f  'Va'cant  v.  a.  trans.  To  render  vacant, 
in  various  senses ;  to  v.icate.  b.  intr.  To  take  a 
vacation.  Obs.  rare. 

164;!  Rainbow  Funeral  Serm.  29  Jlay  30  She  applyed  her 
self  vigorously  to  the  selling  of  all  things,  which  concerned 
the  secular  alfairs  of  her  Family,  that  so  she  might  totally 
and  wholly  be  vacantcd  to  God.  1674  [Z.  Cawdrey] 
Catholicon  18  Which  Sacredness  they  know  may  be  presently 
vacanted  by  the  Prevalency  of  a  greater  opposite  Power. 
1751  Scotland's  Glory  57  For  getting  Yule  kept  up  Our 
hichest  courts  vacanted. 

Vacantle,  obs.  var.  Vacancy. 

Vacantly  (vt'^-kantli),  adv.  [f.  Vacant  a.  + 
-LY  2.]  In  a  vacant  manner ;  f  i"  freedom  from 
business  or  work. 

161S  Sandys  Trav.  288  Great  is  the  difference  between 
leading  thy  life  vacantly  and  leading  it  slouthfully.  1817 
Shelley  Rev.  Islam  v.  1915  Its  sculptured  walls  vacantly 
to  the  stroke  of  footfalls  answered.  1839  Dickens  Nicklcby 
XV,  The  back  parlour  sat  with  her  mouth  wide  open  staring 
vacantly  at  the  collector,  in  a  stupor  of  dismay.  1897 
Rhoscomvl  White  Rose  Amo  322  Striding  over  to  the  place 
he  laughed  vacantly  as  he  heard  the  story. 

tVa'Cantry.  Obs.-'-  [f.  as  prec.  -I-  -KY.] 
Vacancy,  idleness,  inoccupation. 

1606  Chapman  Hero  <V  Leanderw.  13a  So  serious  is  his 
trifling  companie  In  all  his  swelling  ship  of  vacantrie. 

II  Vacat.  Obs.  [L.,  3rd  sing.  pres.  ind.  oi  vacare 
to  be  vacant.  Cf.  Vacatub.J  An  annulment  or 
abrogation. 

\-i 


VACATABLE. 

1591  Ckiid-Marruiges  160  To  thend  that  the  Recogniz- 
aunce  thereof  may  be  Adnihilated  and  voyd,  and  a  vacat 
therevpon  to  be  entred.  1643  R.  Baker  Chrou..,  Edw.  II 
145  The  want  of  his  lathers  blessing . .  without  which  a  Vacat 
is  set  upMi  the  labours  of  men.  a  xbjx  Twvsden  in  S^el- 
mam's  Nisi,  Sacrilege  (169S)  Add.  21,  Matt,  Paris,  .having 
written  that  Marriage  to  have  been  CcKtra  CoHsilium  Episc. 
E^mundi,  [he]  did  afterwards  niake  a  Vacat  of  it. 

Vaca*table,  a.  [f.  Vacate  v.  +  -able.]  That 
may  be  vacated  ;  capable  of  becoming  vacant. 

189s  Jl'cstm.  Cox,  16  May  2/1  The  number  of  Liberal 
•tats  vacatable  in  England  and  Scotland. 

1'Vacatei  A**  PP^^'  Ods~^  [ad.  L,  vacdtus^ 
pa.  pple.  of  vacare :  see  next,]  Annulled,  made 
legally  void. 


_ci688  Vind.  Proc.  HM.  Eccl.  Comm.  5^  The  statute  is 

;  if  it  had  been  vacate 

and  nuIL 


Obsolete, . .  and  must  be  esteemed  as  i 


Vacate  (v^'-k^t,  vak^*t),  v.  [ad.  L.  vacdt-j 
ppl.  stem  of  vacare  to  be  empty,  free,  etc.] 

1.  irans>  To  make  void  in  law;  to  deprive  of 
l^al  authority  or  validity;  to  annul  or  cancel. 

Very  common  in  the  i7-i8th  c.     Now  only  in  legal  use. 

1643  Pbvnne  Sifv.  Power  Pari.  11.  (ed.  2)  53  The  King 
calling  a  Parliament  at  Winchester,  utterly  repealed  and 
vacated  those  former  Ordinances.  1677  IVIarveli.  Corr, 
Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  538  If  any  one  should  spend  before  the 
day  of  election  aljove  ten  pound, ..it  shall  be  accounted 
briberj*,  and  \'acate  his  choice.  1709  Land,  Cos,  Na  4538/1 
All  Entries.. shall  be  vacated  and  cancelled.  1750  Cart k 
Hist,  Etig.  II.  158  Her  relations.. incited  him  [Hen.  VIII] 
to  remove  the  obstacles  to  his  happineivs,  by  vacating  his 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves.  1790  in  Dallas  Aftter.  Law 
Rep.  I.  120  The  court  will  confirm  the  Judgment  as  to  one, 
and  x-acate  it  as  to  the  other.  1817  \V.  Selwvn  Laiv  Nisi 
Prins  (ed.  4)  II.  1141  Such  omission  on  the  part  of  the 
officer  will  not  \-acate  the  contract.  1855  Macaulav  Hist. 
Eng.  xxiiL  V.  35  The  opposition  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  vacating  all  grants  of  Crown  property  which  had  been 
made  ance  the  Revolution.  1883  Laiu  Times  Rep.  XLIX. 
'33A»  I-. declare  the  deed  to  be  void,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  cancelled  and  the  registration  vacated. 

b.  trans/.  To  deprive  of  force,  efficacy,  or 
value ;  to  render  inoperative,  meaningless,  or  use- 
less.    Now  Obs.  or  rare. 

x6s5  GuRNALL  CAr. /«  Artn.  (1669)  584/1  The  Christians 
Creed  doth  not  vacate  the  Ten  Commandments.  1698 
Chilcot  Evil  Thoughts  i.  (1851)  4  Endeavouring  to  vacate 
the  obligation  of  the  fifth  commandment  1711  in  0.  Hickes 
fwc  Treat. Chr*  Priesth.  (1847)  I.  323  A  punctilio;.,  as  such 
it  is  vacated  by  the  universal  practice  of  the  Church,  a  X791 
Wesley  To  Sen^ants  Wks.  1811  IX.  103  The  character  of 
the  master.. does  not  vacate  the  duty  of  the  servant.  1801 
Paley  Nat.  Tkeol.  i.  i.  §  3.  6  These  superfluous  parts., 
would  not  vacate  the  reasoning  which  we  had  instituted 
concerning  other  parts.  18*7  R.  Hall  Wks.  (1832)  VI.  414 
They .. inculcated  the  obligation  of  circumcision,.. thereby 
vacating  and  superseding  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
O.  To  remove  or  withdraw  (a  record). 

1769  Bi^CKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  128  Imbezzling  or  vacating 
records.,  is  a  felonious  oifence  against  public  justice. 

2.  To  make  or  render  (a  post  or  position)  vacant; 
to  deprive  of  an  occupant  or  holder. 

1697  J.  Lewis  Mem.  Dk.  Giocester  (lySg)  80  As  a  Garter 
was  \'acated  by  the  death  of  Lord  Strafford.  1751  T.  Sharp 
in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  375  Some  of  the  Bishopricks 
vacated  by  the  deprivation  of  the  Nonjur.  Bishops.  1765 
Blackstonk  Comm.  I.  153  Suppose.. that  the  whole  royal 
line  should  at  any  time  fail,  and  become  extinct,  which 
would  indisputably  vacate  the  throne.    1828  Lytton  Pelliavi 

I.  XXV,  One  of  the  seats  in  your  uncle's  borough,  .is  every 
day  expected  to  be  vacated.  1871  Freeman  Norm.  Conq. 
(1876)  IV.  xxi.  678  Hadrian  de  Castello  sought  the  death  of 
Pope  Leo  in  order  to  vacate  the  throne  which,  when  it  was 
vacated,  was  filled  by  Hadrian  of  Utrecht. 

b.  To  leave  (an  office,  position,  etc.)  vacant  by 
death,  resignation,  or  retirement;  to  give  up,  re- 
linquish, or  resign  the  holding  or  possession  of. 

1850  Thackeray  Pendennis  Ixv,  Pen.  .promised  that  he 
would  give  his  election  dinner  there,  when  the  Baronet 
should  vacate  his  seat  in  the  young  man's  favour.  1875  M. 
Arnold  Ess.  Crit.  (ed.  3)  Pref  p.  x  note^  When  the  above 
was  written  the  author  had  still  the  Chair  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford,  which  he  has  since  vacated. 

c.  absol.  To  give  up  an  office  or  position, 

i8xa  in  Examiner^  30  Nov.  763/1  As  soon  as  the  forms  of 
the  House  will  admit  of  a  MeratJer  vacating,  in  consequence 
of  a  double  return.^  1894  Boase  Exeter  Coil.  <O.H.S.) 
p.  Ixxix,  A  Devonshire  fellowship  was  given  to  Maurice 
j^y,. .  but  Ley  soon  vacated. 

3.  To  leave  or  withdraw  from  (a  place,  seat, 
etc.);  to  quit  or  give  up. 

1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom.  Forest  iv,  It  was  most  pro- 
bable that  if  the  officers,  .found  the  abbey  vacated,  they 
would  quit  before  morning.  183a  G.  Downes  Lett.  Cont. 
Countries  I.  172  The  English  ladies  ..  had  caused  their 
servant  to  insult  one  of  the  collegians. .  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  vacate  the  premises.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expi.  11.  v. 
61,  I  have  determmed.  .to  remove  him  to  the  berth  Riley 
has  vacated, 

b.  absol.  To  give  up  possession  or  occupancy  of 
a  house,  etc. 

X854  Thoreau  Walden  48,  I  to  pay  four  dollars  and 
twenty.five  cents  to<nisht,  he  to  vacate  at  five  to-morrow 
morninz.  1856  Miss  Mulock  J.  Hali/ax  xiv,  So  we 
vacatea  s  and  all  that  long  Sunday  we  sat  in  the  parlour 
lately  our  neighbour's. 

4.  intr.  \  a.  To  devote  one's  time,  to  give  one- 
self up,  to  something.     Obs.  rare. 

X685  Evelyn  Mrs.  Godoiphin  (1888)  7  Presc  Ibeine  to  her- 
selfe  a  constant  method  of  devotion,,  .that  she  might  the 
better  vacate  to  holy  dutyes.     a  1706  —  Hist.  Reiig.  (1850) 

II.  260  There  must  be  deacons  and  deaconesses,  .m>  that 
the  preachers  may  wholly  vacate  to  the  Word. 


t  b.  To  withdraw  oneselfyV^w  (a  task).  Obs.-^ 

1665  G.  Harvey  Adv.  a^st.  Plague  1,  I  might  justly 
vacate  from  this  task,  having  so  lately  amused  my  self 
about  a  Tract  of  the  French  Contagion. 

c.   LKS.  To  give  up  work  for  a  time;  to  take  a 
holiday  or  vacation. 

1885  Advattce  (Chicago)  23  July  476  One  thing  he  [a 
Chinaman]  can  never  learn,  and  that  is  how  to  vacate. 

Hence  Vaca'ted  ppl.  a. 

17^1  On  Reiig.  Fashionable  World  114  It  is  the  very 
genius  of  Christianity  to  extirpate  all  selBshness,  on  whose 
vacated  ground  benevolence,  .plants  itself.  1831  I.  Taylor 
Edzvards^  Freed.  Will  Prefat.  Essay  p.  xxxix,  They  find  a 
deserted  city  and  vacated  palaces.  1863  Dana  Man.  Geol. 
727  Leaving  the  rock  either  side  of  the  vacated  space  to  be 
pressed  together.  1903  W.  Bkight  Age  of  Fatiiers  II.  xxx. 
94  The  priest  Eugenius  . .  was  rewarded  by  promotion  to 
the  vacated  see. 

Vacating  (vak^i-tig),  vbL  sb,     [f.  Vacate  v!\ 

1.  The  action  of  annulling,  making  void,  or  de- 
priving of  legal  authority  or  validity. 

1648  {.title),  A  Declaration  of  the  Commons  of  England,. . 
expressing  their  reasons  for  the  Adnulling  and  Vacating  of 
these  Ensuing  Votes.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  Nnu  Invent. 
p.  xcvii,  How  . .  several  Lord  Mayors  . .  prosecuted  the 
vacating  of  Patents  that  they  judged  entrenching  on  the 
Conservacy.  1764  T.  Hutchinson  Hist.  Mass.  ii.  (1765)  229 
From  the  restoration  until  the  vacating  the  charter.  1818 
Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  227  Such  a  method  as  the  vacating 
a  statute  long  before  extinguished. 

2.  The  action  of  giving  up,  leaving,  or  relin- 
quishing. 

i8ao  Southey  Wesley  I.  121  He  therefore  looked  upon 
himself  to  be  fully  discharged  from  that  cure  by  the  vacat- 
ing of  his  primary  design.  1855  Brewster  Neivton  I.  iv. 
98  The  expected  vacating  of  his  Fellowship.  1905  Sat.  Rev. 
23  Sept.  397/2  The  vacating  of  a  Warden's  residence. 

Vacation  (vaki?'*j3n),  sb.  Forms  :  4-5  vaca- 
cioun,  5  vacacyone,  -clone,  -cyoun,  viraca- 
cion(e,  5-6  vaoacion  (6  -cyon),  6  vacatione, 
5-  vacation,  [a.  OF.  (also  mod.F.)  vacation 
( =  It.  vacazione,  Sp.  vacacion,  Pg.  vaca^do)^  or  ad. 
I.,,  vacation-^  vacdtio  (med.L.  also  va€dcio\  f. 
vacare  :  see  Vacate  z'.] 

I.  1.  Freedom,  release,  or  rest/rom  some  occu- 
pation, business,  or  activity. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Wife's  Prol.  684  Whan  he  hadde  leyser 
and  vacacioun  From  oother  worldly  occupacioun.  1531  Elvot 
Gov.  I.  ii,  What  vacacion  had  they  from  the  warres?  1575 
Laneham  Let.  (1871)  12  , The  forenoon  occupied,  .in  quiet 
and  vacation  from  woork.  i6ax  Brathwait  Nat.  Fmbassie 
(1877)  156  Admit  of  no  vacation,  saue  onely  vacation  from 
vice.  _  1650  R.  Lucas  Hutnane  Life  245  The  life  of  the 
sluggish  is  but  a  waking  dream,  a  vacation  from  all  busi- 
ness. j86s  W.  G.  Palgrave  Arabia  II.  165  Especially 
during  the  days  of  vacation  from  ordinary  business. 

b.  Without  const.  Freedom  or  respite  from 
work,  etc.;  time  of  rest  or  leisure. 

£'1425  Wvntoun  Cron.  v.  iv.  777  Bot  l>ai  war  til  Sancte 
Petyr  ay  Helparis  in  his  lattyr  day,  Qwhen  he  gaf  his 
vacacion  Al  hail  til  his  deuocion.  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm. 
Par.  yohft  viii.  58  A  secrete  place,  or  some  vacacion  is 
conuenient  for  preachers  of  the  gospell.  1570  T.  Norton 
No^ve^s  Catecii.  (1853)  ^^g  When,  resting  from  worldly 
business ..,  and  as  it  were  having  a  certain  holy  vacation. 
1610  Healev5/.  Aug,  CitieofGodxn.  xvii.  (1620)  435  His 
vacation  is  not  idle,  sloathfuU  nor  sluggish.  1655  Fuller 
Ch,  Hist,  I,  iv.  20  The  Primitive  Confessours  were  so  taken 
up  with  what  they  endured,  they  had  no  vacation  largely  to 
relate  their  own  or  others  Sufferings. 

transf,  1639  Fuller  Holy  War  n.  xii.  (1840)  66  After  the 
tempest  of  a  long  war,.. king  Baldwin  had  a  five  years 
vacation  of  peace  in  his  old  age. 

•j-C.  Leisure  for,  or  devoted  to,  some  special 
purpose;  hence,  occupation,  business.   Obs. 

<:  X450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  Iviii.  135  Put  J?e  vacacion  of 
god  [L.  Deivacationem]  before  all  ot)er  l^inges.  1349  Compi. 
Scot,  vi.  ^5  Ther  prencipal  vacatione  vas  on  the  neuresing 
of  bestialite.  /3/<V.,Ther  is  na  faculte,  stait,  nor  vacatione 
. .  that  can  be  conparit  til  oure  stait.  1603  Flokio  Montaigne 
ir.  xii.  308  She  [Philosophy]  ascribeth  no  other  consultation 
[to  the  Gods],  nor  imputeth  other  vacation  vnto  them.  1627 
W.  Sclater  Exp.  2  T/tess.  {1629)  a  Charity,  which  is  the 
vtmost  pretended  aime  of  single  life,  and  wilfuU  pouertie, 
whole  Vacation  to  the  Contemplation  of  the  glorious  Deitie. 
i6s4  Hammond  Fundam,  xi.  Wks.  1674  I.  298  The  inestim- 
able benefit  of  peace,  and  quiet  and  vacation  for  piety. 

t  d.  Absence  from  duty  or  from  some  usual 
post ;  also,  a  sum  paid  for  absence  or  exemption. 

1461-83  in  Househ.  Ord.  (ed.  4)  32  Savynge  the  right  of 
the  countynghouse  in  chekking  them  for  theire  vacations  or 
for  lak  of  recordes.  1472-3  Roils  ofParit.  VI.  57/1  Somines 
of  money. .abated  of  the  fees.,  of  any  of  the  said  Souldeours 
. .  for  the  vacations  and  absence  oute  of  the  said  Toune.  1583 
Melbancke  Philotimus  Q  ij  b,  Parmenio  his  tongue  was 
very  fine  and  voluble  to  run  ouer  his  masters  whole  life  this 
time  of  vacation  from  his  mistris.  1591  Savile  Tacitus^ 
Hist.  I.  Iviii.  3^  Vitellius-.paies  the  vacations  to  the  Cen- 
turions out  of  his  cofers. 

2.  A  period  during  which  there  is  a  formal  sus- 
pension of  activity;  one  or  other  part  of  the  year 
during  which  law-courts,  universities,  or  schools 
are  suspended  or  closed  ;  holidays. 

c  1456  Pecock  Bk.  of  Faith  (1909)  228  Hou  myche  labour 
is  maad  in  ynnes  of  Court  in  Londoun,  bi  tymes  of  vaca- 
cioun, aboute  the  reding.. of  the  Kingis  Statutis.  1:1460 
FoRTEScuE/3^.f.<5-Z-:;«.  Mon.  x v.  (1885)  i48Howmonyowres 
off  the  daj'  this  counsell  shall  sytt,  when  thai  shall  haue  any 
vacasion.  1529  Set.  Cases  Star  Chamber  (Selden)  11.36 
We  dyd  apoynte  them  there  to  mete  ageyne  at  the  vacacion 
of  Christmas  last  past.  1600  Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  in.  ii.  349 
[Time  stays]  With  Lawiers  in  the  vacation :  for  they  sleepe 
bctweenc  Terme  and  Tcrinc     1617  Morvson  Itia.  111.  10, 1 


vacation. 

judge  Lawyers  and  Officers  more  happy,  who  have  their 
Termes  to  live  in  the  City,  and  their  Vacations  to  returne 
into  the.Countrey.  a  1668  Davenant  Play-ho.  to  be  Let  i.  i, 
We  are  standing  Properties  of  the  Play-house,  which,  in 
Vacation,  lye  in  pawn  for  the  Rent.  1722  De  Foe  Plague 
(Rildg.)  29  It  being  in  the  Time  of  the  Vacation.  1771 
i'iiil.  Trans.  LXI.  324  The  young  nobleman, ..  whom  I 
accompanied  to  his  seat  from  the  university,  during  the 
Christmas- vacation.  1796  Burke  Let.  Noble  Lord  Wks. 
VIII.  35  Every  honest  father  of  a  family. .will  pray  that 
there  may  be  a  very  long  vacation  in  all  such  sjhools.  1818 
Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  216  For  no  other  reason,  perhaps, 
but  because  the  fine  was  levied  in  the  vacation,  and  was 
dated  as  of  the  preceding  term.  1829  Lytton  Diso-umed  vi, 
To  this  house  Algernon  was  constantly  consigned  during  his 
vacations  from  school.  1904  Mrs.  Creighton  Life  Bp. 
Creighton  I.  x.  308  In  the  Easter  Vacation  we  went  for  a 
short  walking  tour  in  Norfolk. 

transf.  1642  Fuller  Holy  <§•  Prof.  St.  iv.  i.  242  Wherefore 
in  the  midst  of  the  Term  of  his  businesse  he  makes  himself 
a  vacation  to  speak  with  them.  ci6s6Ussher  Ann.  (1658) 
814  The  King  of  Kings  forbore  his  hunting  and  feasting  of 
the  Nobles,  which  is  a  Kinde  of  Vacation  among  the  Par* 
thians. 

b.  Long  Vacation  (see  Long  a.i  18). 

ai6oi  Sir  T.  Fanshawe  Tract.  Exch.  (1658)  160  In  every 
long  vacation  all  the  bills,  .and  other  pleadings  are  to  be 
taken  from  the  common  files.  1631  T.  Adams  in  Lett.  Lit. 
Men  (Camden)  150  The  arabick  Lecture.. to  be  enired 
upon  after  that  long  vacation  following.  1693  [see  Long  a. 
18].  1706  Hearne  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  I.  215  In  ye  Long- 
Vacation  [he]  made  an  Excursion.  1825-  [see  Long  a.  18]. 
1882  H.  C.  Merivale  F'aucit  of  B.  v,  When  season,  reading- 
party,  and  long  vacation  were  all  over,  ..much  distressed 
was  the  Oxford  world  [etc.]. 

c.  A  holiday.     Chiefly  U.S. 

1878  Masque  of  Poets  177  At  Saratoga,  where  you  meet 
all  grades  of  well-dressed  people  spending  short  vacations. 
1888  A.  K.  Green  (Mrs.  'RohXh)  Behind  Closed  Doors  \\,  She 
went  away  for  a  short  vacation  a  few  days  ago. 

d.  attrib.j  as  vacation-exercise ^  -task^  -time,  etc. 
1628  M  iLTON  {title).  At  a  Vacation  Exercise  in  the  CoUedge. 

a  1668  Davenant  Plaj^'ho.  to  be  Let  Wks.  (1673)  75  Good, 
Sir,  no  French  translation  till  the  Tearm;  It  is  too  precious 
for  Vacation-ware.  1721  Amherst  Terrs  Fit.  No.  47  (1726) 
251  Every  monday  throughout  the  year,  in  vacation-time  as 
well  as  in  term-time.  1797  in  Fowler  Hist.  C.  C.  C.  (O.  H.S.) 
298  This  Vacation  exercise,  the  subject  of  which  will  be 
communicated  to  him  at  the  usual  time.  1828  Lytton 
Pelhain  \\.  xiii,  It  is  now  vacation  time,  and  1  have  come 
to  town  with  the  idea  of  holding  lectures  on  the  state  of 
education.  1844  Talfourd  {title),  Vacation  Rambles  and 
Thoughts.  1894  Ld.  Coleridge  in  Life  {1904)  II.  xii.  3B2, 
I  am  smitten  once  more  with  the  fate  of  Vacation  Judge. 
J904  *M.  V.  Hahdom  '  Weird  T?-ansform.  x.  84  What  with 
his  walks  and  his  vacation  tasks,  small  danger  was  appre- 
hended. 

3.  fa.  A  state  or  period  characterized  by  the 
intermission  or  absence  ^something.   Obs. 

1567  Allen  JDe^  Priesth.  Pref.,  In  this  pitifull  vacation 
and  long  lacke  of  the  practise  of  priesthoode.  1630  Len* 
NARD  tr.  Charron's  Wisd.  (1658)  31  Whereby  followeih  a 
kind  of  intermission  and  vacation  of  the  actions.  1677 
Temple  Ze/.  to  HydeWks.  1720  II.  474  We  have  had  since 
Monday  last,  a  perfect  Vacation  of  all  Affairs,  a  17x1  Ken 
Preparatives  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  115  Sleep's  a  Vacation  of 
our  Pow'rs,  And  innocently  wastes  our  Hours, 
t  b.  A  cessalion/>'tfw  something. 

1617  in  Buccieuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSB.  Comm.)  I.  184  Thb 
day  IS  here  Good  Friday,  and  such  a  dead  vacation  from 
all  kind  of  business,  as  I  can  now  add  little  to  this  letter. 
c  1770  Eliz.  Carter  Lett.  (1808)  96  That  dead  vacation 
from  all  present  hopes  and  fears  that  stupifies  the  retirement 
of  a  convent. 

C.  A  state  or  period  of  inactivity. 

X644  Bulwer  Chiron.  116  The  inconvenience  of  this  cold 
vacation  in  the  Hand,  gave  being  to  that  Axiome  in  Rhet- 
orique  [etc.].  1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mccli.  Pref. 
p.  viii.  The  occasional  vacations  of  the  Press,  by  reason  of 
Festivals,  or  the  absence  of  the  Corrector.  1862  StanlTcy 
Jexv.  Cii.  (1877)  I.  iv.  75  The  city  was  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive desolation;.,  a  vacation  of  centuries  had  passed  over  it. 

4.  A  time  of  freedom,  release,  or  respite  [from 
something), 

1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  ni.  xii.  125  The  Mantina;ans, 
finding  the  war  to  be  carried  frcmtheirwals,.,wouldusethe 
commodity  of  that  vacation.  1639  Fuller  Holy  IVar  i.  vi, 
The  longest  vacation  from  persecution  they  enjoyed  was 
when  Charles  was  Emperor  of  the  West.  1670  Cotton 
Espemon  1.  iv,  189  Giving  himself  a  vacation  from  the 
hardships  of  War.  1714  R.  Fiddes  Pract.  Disc.  \\.  100 
Such  times  should  be  vacations  from  the  common  business 
and  affairs  of  humari  life.  1748  tr.  Vcgetius  Renatus  244 
Let.. a  Vacation  from  Labour  be  given  him, 

II.  +  5.  The  fact  of  an  office  or  post  becoming 
or  being  vacant;  the  time  during  which  the 
vacancy  lasts.  Obs. 

Chiefly  in  ecclcbiastical  use  :  see  («)._ 

{a)  c  1425  Wvntoun  C^-on.  viii.  xxxiii.  5897  In  til  a  waca- 
clone  pai  walde  nouclit  mak  electione  Twys.  1454  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  V.  247/1  Of  all . .  voidaunce  of  Bisshopriches,  Abbeys 
and  Prioryes,  tyme  of  vacation  [etc.j.  x$33-4  Act  25  Hen. 
Vllly  c  21  §  16  AH.. licences.. shall  (during  the  vacation  of 
the  saiiie  see)  be .  .graunted  vnder  the  name  and  scale  of  the 
gardiane  of  the  spiritualities.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  366  b,  Bishopprickesaboutelxxxxvi,  by  the  vacations 
whereof,  as  they  terme  it,  is  caried  to  Rome  a  wonderful 
some  of  gold.  1602  Segar  Hon.  Mil.  -y  Civ.  iv.  xxiv. 
244  If  it  fall  out  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburie  be 
not  there,  by  the  vacation  of  his  See,  then  the  Archbishop 
of  Yorke  is  to  take  his  place.  1655  Fuller  Cii.  Hist,  ix.  71 
Certain  lands  assumed  by  the  Queen  from  some  Bishopricks 
during  their  vacation.  1709  Strvpe  Ann.  Ref  I.  vi.  9S 
All  arrearages  of  subsidies  and  tenths  past  in  the  days  of 
their  predecessors,  and  in  times  of  vacation. 

ib)  154a  Hen.  VIII  Decl  War  Scots  DVy,  AW  castels  & 
holdes  were  surrendred  to  him  as  to  the  superior  lord  in  the 
tyme  of  vacation.   1560  Daus  tr.  Slcidanc^s  Comm.  16  That 
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he  shall  ratifie  that  wliich  was  done  in  the  vacation  of 
thempire,  by  the  countie  Palatine.  1614  Ralkigh  Hist. 
World  II.  xxii.  475  But  we  are  now  arrived  at  a  nicere 
vacation,  wherein  the  Crown  of  Juda  lay  voyd  eleven  whole 
yeares.  163a  Lithgow_  Trav,  ill.  89  This  commonly  they 
practise  in  euery  such  like  vacation,  which  otherwise,  they 
durst  neuer  attempt. 

■f  b.  A  vacant  post ;  a  vacancy.  Obs. 

1535  Cromwell  in  Merriman  Li/c  ^  Lett.  (1902)  I.  39S,  I 
hertely  desyre  &  pray  you.. to  graunt  vnto  the  said  Robert 
the  next  \'acacion  of  one  of  the  iiii  Clarkes  of  that  your 
courte. 

t  6.  The  fact  of  a  house  being  unoccupied  or 
untenanted ;  loss  of  rent  due  to  this.  Obs. 

1479-81  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (15^5)  96  Vacacions,  In 
primys,  syr  Rafis  chambyr,  voyde  by  ij  quarters,  the  quarter 
at  ij  s  iijd.  Ibid.  192  Item,  ffor  theovacacion  of  the  howse 
that  Wylliam  Raynsford  dwellyd  in,  for  iij  quarters,  xx  s. 

1 7.  Empty  space  ;  vacuity.  Obs.~^ 

i;r43  Lond.  ff  Country  Brew,  in.  (ed.  2)  211,  I  am  of 

Opinion  nothing  less  than  four  or  five  Feet  high  Vacation 

ought  to  be  allowed  - .  in  order  to  break  the  Force  of  such  an 

Ebullition,  by  thus  giving  it  Room  enough  to  expand. 

HI.    1 8.  The  action  of  voiding  or  evacuating. 

1607  -Mahkham  Ca7el.  vii.  (1617)  33  From  fulnes,  as  from 
surfeit  of  meate  or  drink,  or  the  want  of  vacation  of  humors. 

9.  The  action  of  vacating,  of  Iciving  (or  being 
left)  vacant  or  unoccupied. 

1876  Clark  Russell  Is  he  tlu  Manf  II,  2  The 'servants 
were  ignorant  of  the  true  reason  of  old  Mrs.  Ransome's 
sudden  vacation  of  the  house.  1884  Manch,  Exam.  29  May 
5/2  The  Viceroyalty  of  India,  .will  then  be  on  the  point  of 
vacation  by  the  Marquis  of  Ripon.  1892  .Sat.  Rev.  22  Oct. 
465/1  Seats  chosen  for  vacation  by  the  Gladstonians  them- 
selves. 

Hence  Vaoa-tion  v.  intr.,  to  take  a  vacation  or 
holiday.  Vaca-tioner,  («)  f^.  5".,  a  holiday-maker; 
(,/»)  a  vacation-student.  Vaca'tionist,  =  prec.  (a). 
Vaca'tionless  a.,  having  no  vacation  or  holidays. 

1896  Advance  (Chicago)  27  Aug.  273  Despite  hard  times, 
people  will  go  'vacationing.  1890  Hid.  28  Aug.,  The 
'  swallows  homeward  fly ' ;  and  so,  by  sea  and  land,  do 
•vacationers and  tourists.  18^  At/antic  J/ontAiyL\XXll. 
401/1  It  did  my  vacationer's  heart  good  to  see  men  so 
cheerfully  industrious.  1904  Middle  Temple  Rec.,  Min, 
Parlt.  I.  389  The  following  vacationers  are  fined  201.  each 
for  absence  from  Air.  Daston's  reading.  1885  yield  18  .'\pr. 
511  The  'vacationist  in  quest  of  bracing  air.. will  find  in 
Tyrol  many  places  to  suit  him.  189a  Ibid,  a  July  25  /2  Rivers 
..attractive  to  the  summer  vacationist.  1891  Advance 
(Chicago)  25  June,  I  dislike  to  go  away  leaving  people 
*vacationless  who  deserve  an  outing  more  than  I  do. 

II  Vaca'tnr.  Obs,  [L.  vacatur,  3rd  sing.  pres. 
ind.  pass,  of  vacare  :  of.  V.\cat.]  An  annulment. 
i68a  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1739/3  Whether  Your  M.ijesty  will 
be  pleaded  to  order  a  Vacatur  to  be  entred  upon  the  ICnroll- 
ment  of  the  Charter  now  surrendred.  1811  in  Rejt.  Cotnmis. 
PubL  Rec.  Ircl,  (1815)  71  For  every  Vacatur— (This  seldom 
happens,  not  one  having  occurred  these  six  years  back), 

1-2.   17.   II. 

Va'CCarage.    rare,    [See  next  and  -age.    Cf. 

also  med.  L.  vaccagium^   =  next. 

1895  Line,  N.frQ.  IV.  131  The  vaccaria,  vaccarages,  or 
cow.pastures  attached  to  the  Abbey. 

Vaccary  (va;-kari).  Now  only //ij/.  Also  5-6 
vaooarie,  6  vaooharie,  7  vacharie.  [ad.  med.L. 
vaccaria,  f.  L.  vcuca  cow.  Cf.  Vachery,  and  Pg. 
vacaria  herd  of  cows.]  A  place  where  cows  are 
kept  or  pastured ;  a  dairy-farm. 

1471  in  Archaeol.  XLVII.  195  Th'issues,  prouffites.  and 
revenues  coming.. of  the  ferme  of  the  vaccarie  of  .Sleig. 
holme.  IS4S  Act  37  Hen,  VIII,  c.  16  One  parcell  of  lond 
called  the  Vaccharie,  conteyninge  by  estimacioil  threscore 
Acres.  1594  Crompton  yurisd,  194  Without  warrant  no 
subiect  may  haue  within  the  forest  a  vaccarie.  1656  Blount 
Glossogr,,  Vaccary,  alias  vacharie,  seemes  to  be  a  house 
to  keep  kine  or  cowes  in.  (Hence  in  Phillips,  etc.]  181J 
Dickson  Lancashire  13  The  Forest  of  Wyersdaie.. being 
distributed  into  twelve  different  tracts ..  which  still  retain 
the  ancient  title  of  vaccaries  or  cow.pastures.  [1863  J.  R. 
Walbban  Mem,  Fountains  Abbey  (Surtees)  343  note.  To 
render  annually  of  the  profits, of  the  vaccary  twenty  six 
stones  eight  pounds  of  butter.l 

Vaoche(n,  southern  ME.  van  Fbtch  v. 

Vacci-  (vte-ksi),  combining  form  of  L.  vacua 
LOW,  as  in  Taoclclde,  the  killing  of  a  cow; 
Vacclmnl^enoe,  milking  of  cows. 

Also,  in  recent  Diets.,  vaccigcnout  (for  'vacdmgemrus) 
adj.,  *  producing  vaccine  *. 

1796  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit.  (1845)  II.  381  Will  you  try  to 
look  out  for  a  fit  servant  for  us, . .  scientific  in  vaccimulgence  1 
That  last  word  is  a  new  one.  looo  M.  C  Wilson  Irene 
Petrit  xi.  249  In  Kashmir  vacciciJe  is  a  capital  crime. 

tVa'CCin.  Obs,—^  [ad.  L.  vaccin-ium,^  (See 
Vaccinium,) 

1589  Fleming  Virg.  Geori^,  x,  38  What  then,  ifAmint  bee 
Both  blacke  fand  swart)  so  violets  and  vaccins  too  are  blacke. 

Vaccinable,  a.    [f  Vaccin-ate  »,]   Capable 

of  being  successfully  vaccinated. 
18^  in  S^yd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Vaccinal  (vic-ksinal,  vseksai-nal),  a.  [f.  Vac- 
cine sb,  +  -AL,  or  a.  F.  vaccinal { 1 8 1 2).]  Of  or  per- 
taining to,  connected  with,  vaccine  or  vaccination. 

1888  Encyct.  Brit.  XXIV.  2(</2  The  vaccinal  eruption, 
especially  on  Ihe  scalp.  Ibid.  27/1  Epidemics  of  vaccinal 
sore  arms.  1899  I><^'ly  Maus  6  March  8/5  An  inspector 
comes  down  to  inquire  into  the  vaccinal  condition  of  the 
sufferers. 

Vaccinate  (vae-ksin^if),  V.  [f.  Vaccine  a, 
Cf.  F.  vacciner  .aiSoi),  h.  vaccinare,.Fg.  vac- 
cittar,  Sp.  vacunar,'\ 


1.  irans.  To  inoculate  with  the  virus  of  cow-pox 
as  a  protection  against  small-pox. 

1803  Ring  Treat,  Co-.v-pox  m.  1026  .\  French  physician., 
having  vaccinated  the  son  of  the  English  Consul.  Ibid.  1027 
A  number  of  those  who  were  vaccinated  in  New  England. 
c  i8as  S.  M.  Lloyd  Tommy  Sole  2  When  her  only  child, 
1  omray,  was  at  a  proper  age,  Mr.  Howard  proposed  to  vac- 
cinate him.  [Foot-note,  To  inoculate  him  with  the  cow.pox.) 
1856  Miss  Mulock  y.  Halifax  xxv.  Rather  against 
Ursula's  wish,  I  vaccinated  the  children, 
yff.  1809  SoUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  I.  212  It  might  be  supposed 
their  ablutions  at  the  cow's  tail  vaccinated  tiiem  against  the 
contagion  of  any  other  religion.  1872  O.  W.  Holmes  Poet 
Break/.-t.  X,  There  are  teachers ..  who  vaccinate  the  two 
childhoods  with  wholesome  doctrine.  1892  Zangwill  Child, 
Glietto  II.  3  Who  will  vaccinate  him  against  free-thinking 
as  I  would  have  done  ? 

b.  transf.  To  inoculate  with  a  virus. 

1904  Brit.  Med,  yml,  10  Sept.  574  By  vaccinating  animals 
..with  a  strongly  neurotoxic  poison. 

2.  intr.  To  perform  or  practise  vaccination. 
1837  Macaulay  Ess.,  Ld.  Bacon  (1897)404  The  Baconian 

takes  out  a  lancet  and  begins  to  vaccinate.  1843  Marryat 
M,  Violet  xviii.  As  I  have  before  mentioned,  the  Shoshones 
vaccinate.    1878  [see  Vaccine  sb.  n\ 

3.  trans.  'To  inject  by  or  in  vaccination. 

186S  Seaton  Hcuidbk,  Vaccination -zi  When  lymph  raised 
in  cows  by  retro- vaccination  is  vaccinated  back  to  the  human 
subject. 

Hence  Va'ooinatad///.  a,,  Va'ocinating  vbl,  sb. 
and///,  a, 

1808  Reece  Med,  Diet,  s.v.  Cow-pox,  The  proportion  of 
*vaccinated  persons.  1876  Bristowe  Th,  ^  Pract,  Med, 
(1878)  177  Sometimes  a  roseolous  rash  spreads  over  the  vac- 
cinated limb.  1888  Ettcycl,  Brit,  XXIV.  29/1  Do  the 
vaccinated  escape  in  an  epidemic  ?  1867  Cltambers^s  Encycl, 
IX.  688/2  The  method  of  *vaccinating  and  the  phenomena 
of  cow-pox.  1868  Ballard  Vaccination  355  The  puncture 
of  the  vaccinating  lancet.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst,  Med,  1 1.  715 
An  active  vaccinating  material. 

Vaccination  (vaeksin^-Jan).  [f.  Vaccine  a. 
Cf.  F.  vaccination  (a  1803),  It.  vaccinazione  (1809), 
Pg.  vacciitofdo,  Sp.  vacunacion.'] 

1.  The  action  or  practice  of  inoculating  with 
vaccine  matter  as  a  preventative  of  small- pox. 

1800  R.  Dunning  (title),  Some  observations  on  vaccination, 
and  the  inoculated  cow-pox.  z8ox  Rep,  Committees,  Ho, 
Commons  XIV.  187  Vaccination  has  justly  called  forth  their 
particular  attention.  1813  Examiner  26  April  264/2  Prior 
to  the_  introduction  of  vaccination,  several  hundreds  annu- 
ally died  of  the  small  pox.  1846  Brittan  tr.  Malgaigne's 
Man.  Oper,  Surg,  60  Vaccination  comprises  the  modes  of 
collecting  the  vaccine,  and  of  inoculating.  1876  Bristowe 
Th,  t,  Pract,  Med,  (1878)  178  Small-pox  has  died  out.. in 
exact  proportion  as  efficient  vaccination  has  been  generalised. 
b.  Inoculation  with  a  virus. 

189Z  Nature  3  Sept..  To  the  old  dangerous  method . . , 
Pasteur  had  added  the  less  dangerous  one  of  preventive  in- 
oculation by  means  of  an  atteuuated  viru.s,  to  which  he  had 
applied  the  term  vaccination.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst,  Med,  II, 
711  The  vaccination  [with  anti.rabic  fluid]  is  usually  made 
into  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissues  of  the  sheep^ 

2.  attrib,,  as  vaccina/ion  acl,  defaulter,  law, 
officer,  scar,  etc. 

1867  Chambers^s  Encycl,  IX.  600/1  In  1841,  the  Vaccina- 
tion Act  was;  passed.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XX I V.  28  To  make 
the  vaccination  law  more  stringent.  Ibid,  30  To  certify  to  the 
vaccination  officer  the  fact  of  vaccination.  1S97  Dctily  Neivs 
18  Sept.  3/3  Inflicting  repeated  penalties  on  vaccination 
defaulters.  1897  Allbutt's  .Syst,  Med,  II.  627  Any  case  of 
cancer  affecting  the  vaccination  scar. 

Hence  'Vaccina'tionist,  a  believer  in  the  efficacy 
of  vaccination. 

188s  Pall  Malic,  24  Mar,  2/1  This  and  similar  allega- 
tions form  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  vaccinationist. 

Vaccinator  (v£e-ksin<f'taj).  [f.  Vaccinate  v. 
Cf,  F.  vaccincUeur,  It.  vaccinatore,  Pg.  vaccinador, 
Sp,  vacunacior,'\ 

1,  One  who  performs,  practises,  or  advocates 
vaccination. 

1808  Reecb  .Med,  Diet,  s.v.  Cow,po.x,  How  the  vaccinators 
account  for  this,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  1863  Times 
25  Apr.,  Many  public  vaccinators,  it  is  said,  are  wholly  in- 
competent to  perform  their  duty.  1897  --illbutt's  Syst.  Med, 
II.  590  In  another  case  the  vaccinator. .died  of  erysipelas. 

2.  An  instrument  used  in  performing  vaccination. 
187s  in  Knight  Diet,  Mech,  2686/1.     1897  Allbutt's  Syst, 

Med,  II.  633  Cases  of.  .septic  infection  have  been  known  to 
follow  the  use  of  some  mechanical  vaccinator. 

Comb.  1885  Harries  tr,  IVarlomant's  Anim.  Vaccination    \ 
124  [\n\  apparatus  which  we  have  called  the  vaccinator- 
trephine. 

Va'CCiuatory,  a,  rare,  [f  Vaccinatb  ».] 
Used  for,  connected  with,  vaccination ;  vaccine. 

iSaS  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  834  Quassia  might  be  dis. 
tributed  gratia  at  Apothecary's  Hall,  as  vaccinatory  matter 
is  at  the  Cow-pox  Hospital.  x88o  Daily  News  25  May  5/7 
Piis  just  as  efficacious  for  vaccinatory  purposes  as  the  lymph 
habitually  used. 

Vaccine  (v^-ksain,  -va),sb,  [f.  as  next,  or  a. 
F.  vaccine  (:8oo)  cow-pox,  vaccination,  vaccin 
(1812)  vaccine  matter,  =  It.  and  Pg.  vaccina,  Sp. 
vacuna^ 

tl.  Vaccination.  Obs.~^ 

1803  tr.  P,  Le  Brun's  Motts,  Botte  lit.  no  Is  it  to  them 
the  world  owes  inoculation,  which  they  so  long  opposed  ;  or 
the  vaccine,  which  they  still  oppose  ? 

2.  Vaccine  matter  used  in  vaccination. 

1846  [see  Vaccination  1).  1851  Leadam  Homoeopathy  361 
A  child.. totally  insusceptible  of  the  influence  of  vaccine. 
1B64  Spectator  375  As  ordinary  Englishmen  say,  the  vaccine 
took.     1878  T.  Bryant  Preset.  Surg.  I.  94  It  would  be  also 
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well,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  good  supply  of  vaccine, 
occasionally  to  vaccinate  direct  from  the  heifer. 
y(ir..i86i  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Audi  Alt.  cliv.  III.  155  Im- 
pressing  the  advantages  of  industry,  with   the  chance  of 
acting  as  a  vaccine  to  the  habits  of  thieves. 

attrib,  1889  Buck's  Re/.  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  VII.  518 
Unies  vaccme.scarificator  consists  of  four  blades  fixed  upon 
a  horizontal  axis. 

b.  A  preparation  of  some  virus  used  for  the 
purpose  of  inoculation. 

1894  Daily  News  15  Jan.  3/1  Graduated  solutions  of  what 
for  want  of  a  better  word  may  be  called  the  vaccine. 

Vaccine  (va;-ks3in,  -in),  a,  [ad.  L.  vacctn-us 
{i,  vacca  cow),  esp.  in  variolas  vaccinse  cow-  pox 
(Dr.  Jenner,  1798).     Cf.  It.  vaccina.'] 

1.  Vaccine  disease,  pock,  —  Cow-pox. 

"799  '''led,  yrnl.  I.  281  The  certainty  that  the  having 
suffered  the  vaccine  disease,  will  prove  a  preservative  from 
the  infection  of  the  small.pox.  i8oz  Ibid.  VIII.  169,  I  found 
the  Vaccine-pock  so  safe  and  mild  a  disease,  .that  1  became 
a  convert.  1851  Leadam  //<?w/^<>^a/Aj' 360  When  the  system 
has  been  satisfactorily  infected  by  the  vaccine  disease. 

b.  Appearing  in,  characteristic  of,  the  disease  of 
cow-pox, 

1800  Med.  yrnl.  V.  28  Matter  taken  from  a  vaccine  pus- 
tule. 1816  SoUTHEY  in  g.  Rev,  XVI.  383  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that,  like  the  vaccine  infection,  it  secured  the  system 
against  a  stronger  poison.  1845  Encycl,  Mctrop.  VII.  755/1 
The  vaccine  cicatrix  is  round,  deep,  radiated,  and  puckered. 

1888  Encp/cl.  Brit.  XXIV.  26/2  Ulceration  of  the  vaccine 
vesicle . .  IS  one  of  the  commoner  forms  of '  bad  arm '. 

2.  Vaccine  lymph,  matter,  virus,  the  character- 
istic virus  of  cow-pox  (obtained  directly  or  from 
human  subjects)  wliich  is  employed  in  vaccination. 

1799  Med,  yrnl,  II.  25  Manifestly  arising  from  absorption 
of  vaccine  matter  into  the  system.  1799  Jenner  Further 
Obs.  Var,  Vaccina!  (Crookshank,  1889)  II.  188  Mr.  Henry 
Jenner.. inserted  the  vaccine  virus  into  the  arm  of  a  child. 
1813  D.  Milne  in  Home  Papers  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
159,  I  gave  his  phial  of  vaccine  matter  to  a  Dr.  Staunton. 
1880  A.  Flint's  Princ.  Med.  1043  The  vesicles.. contain  a 
transparent,  viscid  liquid  called  the  vaccine  lymph.  1897 
Allbutt's  Syst,  Med,  II.  644  Essential  constituents  of  vaccine 
j    lymph. 

3.  Vaccine  inoculation,  ^VACciDATioy  I, 

1799  Med.  yrnl.  II.  310  Extracts  of  Letters  on  the  Vaccine 
Inoculation.     i8aa  Ann,  Reg.,  Hist.   Europe  182/2  Dr. 
Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  the  vaccine  inoculation.    1806  R. 
WiLLAN  (title),  On  Vaccine  Inoculation. 
b.  Connected  with  vaccination, 

i8ia  Examiner  21  Sept.  597/2  The  National  Vaccine 
Establishment  has.  .published  Its  report.  1816  J.  Ring 
Uitle),  -^  caution  against  vaccine  swindlers  and  impostors. 

4.  Derived  from,  pertaining  or  relating  to,  cows. 
1804  .Med.  yrnl.  XII.  242  We  have  milk . . , butter, .  cheese. 

All  ihis  is  vaccine  matter.  1864  Daily  Tel.  10  June,  Cows 
. .  executed  a  kind  of  comic  vaccine  war  dance.  1881  S.  R. 
Macphail  Selig,  House  0/  Pluscardyn  ii.  51  When  any 
animal  about  the  farm  became  ill,  there  was  generally  to  be 
found  some  skilled  person  who  professed  vaccine  medical 
knowledge. 

Va'ccine,  v,    rare  ~*.   =  Vaccinate  v,  i  . 

1803  Mar.  Edcewortii  To-morrow  Wks.  1833  V.  355, 
I  think  we  had  better  have  him  vaccined. 

Vaccinee  (vaeksinr).  rare,  [Cf.  prec.  .md 
-EE  1.]     One  ivho  is,  or  has  been,  vaccinated. 

1889  Buck's  Ref.  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  VII.  518  Vaccineesof 
twelve  or  more  years.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II,  594 
The  three  groups  of  vaccinees  (vaccinated  on  the  same  day) 
to  which  these  children  belonged. 

II  Vaccinia  (v^ksinia).  Path,  [mod.L.,  f. 
L.  vaccin-us  Vaccine  a,]     Cow-pox. 

Recent  Diets,  also  give  vaccinella  and  vacciniola  as  names 
of  spurious  or  secondary  eruptionssometimes  following  upon 
vaccination, 

1803  Med.  yml,  IX.  35^  The  Small-pox  will  never  be  ex- 
tirpated till  every  parent  is  in  the  habit  of  inserting  the  vac- 
cinia in  the  arm  of  his  child.  184a  Bukcess  Dis.  Skin  129 
Genuine  vaccinia  is  sometimes  developed  on  the  hands  of 
ostlers.  1878  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  I.  52  In  other  cases  it 
precedes  an  attack  of  smallpox,  attends  vaccinia,  and  is 
common  in  children. 

Hence  '7acci'nlal  a, 

1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med,  II.  572  A  generalized  vaccinial 
eruption  has  been  produced  in  children  who  had  sucked 
their  vaccination  pocks. 

Vaccinide  (vsc-ksinsid).  Path,  [a.  F.  vac- 
cinide,  i.  vaccine  Vaccine  u,]    (See  quot.  1S89,) 

1889  Crookshank  Hist.  Vaccination  II.  552  The  Lyons 
Commission  is  unwilling  to  admit  the  existence  of  generalized 
vaccinal  eruptions,  or  vaccinides.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med. 
II.  571  "The  only  decisive  test  whether  an  eruption  following 
vaccination  be  a  true  '  vaccinide  '  or  not. 

Vaccinifer  (va:ksi-nifsj).  [f.  Vaccine  sb:\ 
A  person  (esp,  a  child)  acting  as  the  transmitter 
of  vaccine  virus. 

1868  Ballard  Vaccination  555  The  admixture  of  blood 
from  the  vessels  of  the  syphilitic  vaccinifer,  1878  T.  Bryant 
Pract,  Surg.  I.  94  When  the  blood  of  a  syphilitic  vaccinifer 
is  transferred . .  to  a  non-syphilitic  subject.  1888  Encycl. 
Brit,  XXIV.  24/2  The  circumstance  that  the  calf,  .becomes 
the  vaccinifer,  instead  of  the  child. 

Hence  '7acoinl'feron8  a, 

1885  Harries  tr.  IVarlomont's  Anim.  Vaccination  ■i^'Vhfs 
vacciniferous  property  of  *  the  grease  '. 

Vaoci-nirorm,  a.  Path,  [f.  Vaccinia.]  Re- 
sembling cow-pox.     (In  recent  Diets,) 

Va'ooinlne.  Also  -in,  [Cf  Vaccine  sb,  and  a,. 
Vaccinia.]  '  The  specific  contagion  of  cow-pox.' 
(In  recent  Diets.) 

Vacciniola  :  see  note  to  Vaccinia. 


VACCINIST. 

VaCCiuist  (vse-ksinist).  [f.  Vaccinb  si.  or  a. 
+  IST.  CI.  atUi-zuKciHis/ (,1822).]  A  vaccinator; 
a  supporter  or  advocate  of  vaccination. 

1847  Wkbster,  yacciHtsty  one  who  inoculates  with  the  cow. 
pox.  iW^  ymcdJuMm  lxf*irer  IV.  189  llie  most  insolent 
and  OtnatKal  vacdntst  on  the  Metropolitan  hench.  XS98 
Dmily  Sews  a  -Apr.  4  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  strict 
\lKxuusts  and  from  that  of  the  anti-vaccinists. 

iVtecininni  (va;ksi"ni/(m).  Bot.  [L.  vac- 
clnium  bilberry  (?).]  ».  A  large  genns  of  plants, 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  northern  hemisphere, 
many  species  of  which  bear  edible  berries,  b.  One 
or  other  species  of  this  genns ;  sfec.  a  bilberry. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Vaecinium,  a  Black-berry,  a 
Biftperr>',  or  Hurtle-berry ;  also  a  Violet-flower.  17S3  Cliam- 
itn'  Cycl.  Suppl..  Vaccinium,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which 
some  authors  have  called  the  great  bilberry,  or  vitis  iJxa 
magHa  of  other  \iTiter5.  1796  Withebing  Brit.  PI.  (ed.  3) 
II.  373  In  structure  (this  islcertainly  different  from  the  other 
Vacdniums.  1819  Stephens  in  Shaw's  (,><(.  Zool.  XI.  11.  269 
It  feeds  upon  the  berries.. of  the  vaccinium.  1881  Garden 
29  Am-.  392/3  Vacciniums  mix  well  with  American  plants. 
1894  VKSs/HAlfine  Valley  III. 36  The  dense  mass  of  tender 
leam)  vaccinium. 

VwJCinizatiOIl  (v:e:ksinaiz?'j3n).  [a.  F.  vac- 
ciMtsatieti,  f.  vaccine  Vaccine  sb^  Vaccination 
continued  or  repeated  until  the  vaccine  virus  has 
no  effect. 

1889  Buck's  Re/.  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  \\\.  515  In  Holland, 
a  moaiiied  vaccinization  has  been  practised  for  a  long  time, 
ten  insertions  being  m.ide  upon  each  subject. 

Va'CCinO-,  combining  form  of  Vaccine  sh. 
or  (J.,  or  of  V'accinia,  as  in  varcinophobia  (1899), 
•vaccino-syphilis,  vcucino-syphilitic  adj. 

i8<8  Ballard  Vaccination  362  The  dread  of  performing  a 
vaccino-sj-philitic  inoculation.  1878  T.  Brvant  Pract.  Surg. 
I.  94  Vaccino-syphilis  may  be  transferred  by  means  of  vac- 
cination. 1885  Harries  tr.  Warlomont'sAnim.  Vaccina- 
Hen  78  The  most  pronounced  case  of  vaccino-syphilis. 

Vaccinogenic,  a.  rare.  [f.  Vaccine  ji.] 
Producing  vaccine  ;  vaccinal. 

1889  Cbookshank  Hist.  Vaccination  II.  585  According  to 
some,  the  vaccinogenic  eruption  is  never  spontaneous  in  the 
cow. 

So  Taccino'g'enons  a.     (1899  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) 

Ya'CCinoid,  sb.  or  a.  Path.  [f.  Vaccine  sb. 
or  a.,  or  Vaccinia.  Cf.  F.  vcucino'ide  vaccinide.] 
(See  quots.) 

1880  .4.  Flint's  Princ.  Med.  [1044  Incomplete  vaccinia, 
vaccinoid,  as  it  was  termed  by  Trousseau.  Ibid.]  1045  Par- 
tial success,  as  shown  by  imperfect  or  vaccinoid  vesicles,  is 
still  more  common. 

II  Vaceiola.  Obs.  [mod.L.  (Stokes),  f.  vacca 
cow.]     Cow-pox;  vaccinia. 

j8oi  Med.  jfrnl.  V.  454  The  incised  part  bore  the  charac- 
teristic marks  of  pure  Vaceiola.  x8o4  Ibtd.  XII.  440  Small- 
pox  inoculation  after  vaceiola. 

+  Va'oeiolate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec]  trans.  To 
vaccinate.     So  Vaooiolation,  Va'coiolator. 

1804  Med.  jfml.  XII.  242  The  French  inaccuracy,  which 
many  of  our  most  eminent  vacciolators  so  complaisantly 
adopt.  Ibid.  440,  I  know  many  who.. have  by  design  vac- 
ciolated  themselves  after  the  small-pox.  Ibid.  441  The  effect 
of  vacciolation  (inoculation  of  vacciolous  matter). 

+  Vacci-olous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec]  =  Vac- 
cine a.  2. 

Z804  Med.  yrnl.  XII.  242  Vacciolous  matter  is  matter  of 
vaceiola  or  cow-pock, 

Vaoh,  obs.  So.  f.  Watch.  Vaehe,  obs.  f.  Vetch. 

tVa'Chery.  Obs.  Also4vaoherie,  5 -erye, 
-yre.  [a.  OF.  (also  mod.F.)  vacherie,  f.  vacke 
cow.]  =Vaccabt.     Aho  ailrib. 

a  1^5  .MS.  Rawl.  B.  S20  fol.  28  Recouerer . .  J>oru  forme  }>at 
him  IS  i'graunted  honi  acheson  of  wind  muUe,  bercherie, 
vacherie,  auoiting of  his  curt.  14..  Ft»£:.  in  Wr.-WUlcker6i8 
VaccariurHy  a  vacherye.  c  1440  Projiip,  Pnrv.  507/2  Vach- 
erye,  or  dayrye,  vaccaria,  arinentariuin,  1450  Rolls  0/ 
Parlt.  V.  191/1  Of  the  two  Vachyres  called  Brenand  and 
Whytledale.  1650  in  Sussex  Arcltxol.  Coll.  (1871)  XXIII. 
296  The  vachery  lands.. are  not  included  in  the  valluacon. 
Ibid.f  [The]  litle  stone  gate  below  the  vachery. 

Vaoht,  obs.  So.  form  of  Waught  v. 

Vacillancy  (vae-silansi).  Now  rare.  [f.  next. 
See  -anct  and  cf.  It.  vacillanza.'\     Vacillation. 

1668  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  1.  xviii,  That  Vacillancy  in  humane 
SouUuand  such  Mutations  as  are  found  in  corporeal  matter. 
1678  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  1.  i.  §  v.  (1699)  8 
The  committing  these  Crimes  may  be  occasioned  by  levity 
and  vacillancy  of  judgment  in  minors.  <zi68o  Glanvill 
Sadducismus  1.  95  That  the  weakness  and  vacillancy  of 
this  Method  may  yet  more  clearly  appear.  1811  Chal.mers 
in  Hanna  litem.  (1849)  I.  x.  253  My  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
vacillancy  and  discomfort. 

Vacillant  (v:E-silant),  a.  [ad.  L.  vacillant-, 
vacillans,  pres.  pple.  of  vacilldre :  see  next.  So 
F.  vacillant  (14th  c).] 

1.  Uncertain,  hesitating,  wavering. 

iSai  Bradsha-ujfs  St.  IVerburgc,  Ball,  to  SI.  Werburge  2 
With  hert  contrite  accepte  my  supplicacion,  Aydynge  my 
fraylete  and  lyfe  vacillaunt.  1663  H.  More  Philos.  Writ. 
Pref.  Gen.  (1712)  p.  v.  Because  the  reason  of  Universal 
Nature,  and  of  Man,  ought  to  stand  firm  on  all  sides,  and 
to  be  no  where  vacillant.  1901  Blackrv.  Ma/r.  Nov.  715/1 
The  vacillant,  magnanimous,  simple-hearted  Levin. 

2.  Enl.  Unsteady  ;  swaying  readily. 

186a  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1319/1  Vacillans,  applied  to 
anthers  when  they  are  oblong,  attached  by  the  middle  of 
their  length,  and  mobile ;  vacillant. 
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Va-Cillatev  //^.  a.  [Cf.  next  and  -ate  2.] 
N'acillating,  unsteady. 

1830  \V.  Phillips  Aft.  Sinai  \.  74  With  purpose  vacillate, 
.^nd  ch-inged  resolve,  He  follow'd  lsr.iel. 

Vacillate  (vae'siU't),  v.  [f.  L.  vaciilat-j  ppl. 
stem  of  vacilldre  to  sway,  stagijer,  totter,  etc., 
whence  also  F.  vaciller  {\^\j^..  It.  vacillart,  Pg. 
viicillary  Sp.  vacilar.'] 

1.  t'ftlr.  To  swing  or  sway  unsteadily ;  to  be  in 
unstable  equilibrium  ;  to  stagger. 

i§97  A.  M.  tr.  GuilicMieau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  cjb,  Those 
which  are  too  longe  doe  vacillate,  and  turns  this  way  and 
that  way  in  the  hand.  1721  Bailey,  To  Vacillate,  to.. stag- 
ger, waggle,  or  shake.  1757  Phil,  Trans.  L.  505  Wliether 
the  earth,  during  the  agitation  of  the  waters,  does  rock  and 
vacillate,,  .iswhat  I  shall  leave  to  future  inquiry.  1801  Paley 
A'ai.  TluoL  xxii,  When  a  spheroid. -turns  upon  an  axis 
which  is  not  permanent,. .it  is  always  liable  to  shift  and 
vacillate  from  one  axis  to  another.  1888  Stevenson  Black 
Arrcnv  175  Lawless,  vacillating  on  his  feet,  and  still  shout- 
ing the  chorus  of  sea-ballads,  took  the  long  tiller  in  his  hands. 

b.  To  vary  ;  to  hover  doubtfully. 

1841  D'lsR.^KLI  Afuen.  Lit.  (1867)  231  The  fate  of  books 
vacillates  with  the  fancies  of  book-lovers.  1873  Earle 
PhiloL  Eng,  Tongue  (ed.  2)  §  186  Among  the  words  which 
still  vacillate  between  the  two  sounds  of  E  A,  is  the  word 
break. 

c.  To  fluctuate  ;  to  produce  varying  results. 
1835  Sir  J.  Ross  Narr.  snd  Voy.  xv.  2^5  In  the  course  of 

these  attempts  at  discovering  and  maintaming  the  best  tem- 
perature, it  [an  apparatus  for  condensing  the  vapour]  was 
found  to  vacillate. 

2.  To  alternate  or  waver  between  different  opin- 
ions or  courses  of  action. 

1623  CocKERAM  I,  Vacillate^  to  wauer,  to  be  inconstant. 
i66i  R.  HuRNEY  K.  C has.  presented _<)  His  Majesties  wrath 
..causes  the  spirit  of  the  ill-affected  to  vacillate.  1830 
I^'IsRAELi  Chas.  /,  III.  ii.  19  In  his  last  years  he  .stood 
alone,  and  never  less  vacillated  in  his  conduct.  1846  Ruskin 
Mod.  Painters  II.  iii.  iii.  §  2.  179  note^  He  may  pause,  but 
he  must  not  hesitate,— and  tremble,  but  he  must  not  vacillate. 
i8gi  Up.  Creighton  in  Mrs.  Creighton  Life  (1904)  II.  i.  22 
You  can  judge  if  you  look  within ;  you  vacillate  if  you  look 
without, 

b.  Freq.  const,  between. 

1817  J.  F.  CoorER  Prairie  II.  xiii.  217  His  looks  appeared 
to  be  strangely  vacillating  between  hope  and  fear,  1850 
McCosH  Diz'.  Govt.  11.  ii.  (1B74)  212  The  superstitious  man 
vacillates. .between  hope  and  fear,  between  self-confidence 
and  despondency. 

Vacillating, ///.  a.    [f,  prec] 

1.  Of  persons:  Given  to  vacillation. 

^1814  VVoRDSW,  Excurs.  iv.  ^09  The  bad  Have  fairly 
earned  a  victory  o'er.. The  vacillating,  inconsistent  good. 
1844  Mem.  Babylonian  Princ,  II.  57  This  vacillating  man 
,, wrote  a  second  time,  i860  Pusey  Mitt.  Proph.  86  The 
vacillating  sinner, . .  impelled  by  his  sufferings,  yet  presenting 
a  passive  resistance.  1872  Yeats  Groivth  Contm.  232  The 
vacillating  monarch  restored  the  fishing  privilege. 

2.  Of  conduct,  etc. :  Marked  by  vacillation, 
xSaS  DTsRAELi  Clias,  /,  II.  v.  1^2  [The]  address.. throws 

a  clear  and  steady  light  on  the  vacillating  conduct  of  Charles 
the  First.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iii.  255  Very 
unwillingly . .  he  was  compelled  to  act  his  vacillating  part  to 
England.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  xli,  The  vacillating 
expression  of  a  mind  unable  to  concentrate  itself  strongly. 

3.  Of  things  :  a.  Varying,  changeful,  b.  Un- 
steady, swaying. 

1822  Scott  Peveril  i,  Following  the  vacillating  and  un- 
happy  fortunes  of  his  master.  (Z1827  M'Arthur  in  Good 
Study  Med.  (1829)  II.  180  Pulse  quick,  generally  full  and 
strong,  in  some  cases  quick,  low,  and  vacillating.  1834  Lytton 
Pompeii  iv.  v,  He.  .rushed  with  swift  but  vacillating  steps 
down  the  starlit  streets. 

Hence  Va'cillatingly  adv. 

a  1849  PoE  Marginalia  Wks.  1864  III.  565  He  has  made 
successful  and  frequent  incursions,  although  vacillating! y, 
into  the  domain  of  the  true  Imagination. 

Vacillation  (vcesil^-Jan),  Also  5  -acion.  [ad, 
L.  vacilldtio,  noun  of  action  f,  vacilldre  Vacil- 
late V.  So  F.  vacillation  (151 2),  It.  vacillazione^ 
Pg.  vacilia^ao,  Sp.  vacilacion.^ 

1.  The  action  or  quality  of  alternating  or  waver- 
ing in  respect  of  opinion  or  conduct ;  hesitation, 
uncertainty, 

c  1400  Pilgr.  So^vle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxx.  80  The  that  ben 
naturelle  of  the  same  countre  withouten  vacillacion^  wille 
done  theyr  deuoyre.  1623  Cockeram  i,  Vacillation^  incon- 
stancy, wauering.  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Hist.  Jas.  Illy 
Wks.  (1711)  40  That  the  friendship  begun  might  continue 
without  all  vacillation.  1697  Burghope  Disc,  Relig.  Assemb. 
101  This  vacillation  of  thoughts  is  in  some  the  consequent 
of  their  very  constitution,  ijrgx  Boswell  Johnson  (Oxf.  ed.) 
I,  204  Christopher  Smart,  with  whose  unhappy  vacillation 
of  mind  he  sincerely  sympathised.  x8a8  DTsraeli  Chas.  /, 
I.  iii.  34  In  the  vacillation  of  the  disputants,  victory  hung  on 
the  subtilty  of  an  argument,  a  1853  F.  Robertson  Serm. 
Ser.  iv.  vii.  (1876)  49  There  is  such  an  indecision,  such  a 
vacillation  about  the  man.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  \\\.  §  3. 
365  Elizabeth  . .  screened  her  . .  statesmanship  under  the 
natural  timidity  and  vacillation  of  her  sex. 
b.  An  instance  of  this. 

1828  D'IsRAELi  Chas.  /,  I.  V.  116  The  agents  on  both  sides 
were  shocked  at  the  vacillations  of  their  own  Cabinets.  1879 
Church  Spenser  22  When  all  about  her  [Elizabeth]  were 
dismayed  both  at  the  plan  itself  and  at  her  vacillations.  _ 

2.  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  swaying  or  swinging 
unsteadily  to  and  fro. 

Quot.  1633  is  a  rendering  of  St.  Augustine  De  Red.  Cath. 
Conv.  §  5,  where  the  reading  vacillationes  is  doubtful. 

1633  Prvnne  ist  Pt.  Histrio-m,  27  To  prohibit  the  vse  of 
all  diaboiicall  Enterludes,  Vacillations,  and  aongs  of  the 


VACUIST. 

Gentiles.  1635  H.  Valentine  Sca-Semt.  57  The  second 
effect  of  a  tempest  is  the  vacillation,  staggering,  and  trepida- 
tion  of  their  bodies.  1711-2  Derham  Phys.-Theol.  v.  ii. 
(1759)  II.  667  To  keep  the  Body  upright,  and  prevent  its 
falling,  by  readily  assisting  against  every  Vacillation  thereof. 
1802  Paley  Nat,  Thcol.  xi.  §  5.  220  The  bones  of  the  feet. . 
are  put  in  action  by  every  slip  or  vacillation  of  the  body,  and 
seem  to  assist  in  restoring  its  balance.  1837  Blackxv.  Mag. 
XLII.  233  For  this  cause  did  the  intelligent  creature  repose 
(though  not  indeed  without  vacillation)  on  the  lower  perch. 
3,  Variation  between  extremes.  rarx~^, 
1768  Phil.  Trans.  LVIII.  160  We  shall  then  have. .the 
double  menstrual  parallax,  or  vacillation,  arising  from  the 
whole  diameter  of  the  epicycle,  14". 

Vacillator  C^se-siU'taj).  [f.  Vacillate  z*.] 
One  who  vacillates  or  wavers. 

1890  spectator  30  July,  If  we  win, ..the  vacillators  will 
flocic  over  to  the  Unionist  standard.  1902  Sat.  Rev.  8  Nov. 
590/2  He.,  is  now  but  a  querulous  vacillator. 

Vacillatory  (vse-silatori),  a.  [f.  Vacillate z*.] 

1.  Marked  by  vacillation. 

a  1734  North  Examen  \.  i.  {1740)  25  If  ever  such  vacilla- 
tory Accounts  of  Affairs  of  State,  Kings  and  Monarchies, 
were  given  in  Print  before,  I  am  mistaken,  a  1835  M<Cul- 
loch  Attributes  (1837)  xHi.  III.  8g  The  details  are  far  too 
numerous  or  obscure  or  vacillatory  to  admit  of  a  place  here, 
1851  Hawthorne  Twice-told  T.  II.  viii.  118  My  political 
course,  I  must  acknowledge,  has  been  rather  vacillatory. 

2.  Of  persons  :  Tending  to  vacillate. 

1854  MiLMAN  Lat.  Chr.  vn.  iii.  III.  183  Hildebrand.. 
for  the  first  time.. is  vacillatory,  hesitating,  doubtful.  1876 
Trollope  Amer.  Senator  xxxiv,  The  Postmaster,  half 
vacillatory,  in  his  desire  to  oblige  a  neighbour  produced  the 
letter. 

Vacive,  a,  rare'~^,  [ad.  L.  vacwus].  *  Empty, 
void'  (1656  Blount  GlossogrJ),  Hence  Vaci*vity, 
*  emptiness*  (1721  Bailey). 

t  Va'cnate, /a. ///tf.  Obs."^  [ad.  h.vacuat- 
7is,  pa.  pple.  of  vacudte  :  see  next.]    Made  empty. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  339  Philippus . . scholde 
destroye  sone  the  cite  if  that  hit  were  vacuate  and  voide  of 
discrete  men. 

t  Va'CUate,  ^.  Obs.  [f.  L.  vacudt-j  ppl,  stem 
of  vcuudre  (hence  It,  vacuare)  to  empty,  clear,  free, 
f.  vacuus  :  see  Vacuum.] 

1,  trans,  a.  To  clear  out ;  ='  Evacuate  v.  5. 
'57'  J-  Jones  Bftchstones  Bat/us  Benef^ie  15  b,  Galen 

willeth  to  vacuat,  dense,  or  empty,  that  which  is  euill.  1607 
Walkington  opt.  Glass  49  That  so  the  superfluous  humidity 
of  his  stomach  may  be  vacuated.  1657  Tomlinson  Renous 
Disp.  165  Senny,  Rhabarb.  .vacuate  fiegm  also.  1760  Ann. 
Reg.  I.  158/2  We  have ..  portable  ventilators  which  are  con- 
tinually employed  in  vacuating  the  foul  air  from  our  hold. 
b.  To  empty  ;  =  Evacuate  v.  i. 

1651  Wittie  tr.  Primrose's  Pop.  Er>-.  iv.  vi.  239  If  he  that 
hath  been  once  abundantly  vacuated,  must  necessarily  re- 
lap.se  into  the  same  disease.  1684  Bonefs  Merc.  Covipit. 
\\\,  84  When  the  Heart-burn  is  violent,  we  must  not  vacuate 
the  whole  Body.  1765  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  84  Its  so  well 
vacuated  by  boiling  the  quicksilver  in  the  tube,  that  I 
depend  on  its  being  luminous  after  being  carried  so  far. 

2.  To  annul,  cancel,  abrogate,  set  aside ;  = 
Evacuate  v.  4. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  111.  x.  129  Toboso  too  was  flesh 
and  blood ;  and  how  If  some  great  Prince  should  vacuate 
her  vow?  1681  Hickeringill  Black  Non'Conf.  xiii.  Wks. 
1716  II.  104  Which  Law  vacuates  and  makes  null  and  void 
all  Laws  of  Man,  ipso  facto,  that  are  made  to  the  contrary. 
1709  Mrs.  Manley  Secret  Mem,  (1720)  II.  234  There  can 
be  no  Laws  contrived . .  but  what  they  can  vacuate. 

Hence  f  Va'cuating  vbl,  sb,   Obs, 

1684  Col.Rec.  Pemisylv.  I.  125  They  may  act  Eregularly, 
to  y»  Vacuating  and  Insecurity  of  such  acts  and  Judgments 
of  y«  said  Courts. 

fVaCUa'tion.  Obs,  [ad.  xti<tA.\j.vacudtio,  f. 
L.  vactidre  Vacuate  v.  So  It.  vaataziofUy  Pg. 
vacua^do^ 

1.  A  vacuity  or  hollow  part, 

1541  R.Copland  Guy doiCs Quest. Chirurg.  D2  [Of  bones] 
They  that  haue  the  embossynges  and  vacuacyons  be  they 
that  make  the  ioyntes. 

2.  =  Evacuation  i  a,  i  b. 

1590  Barrough  Meth.  Physick  54  Through  abundant 
swets,  and  all  other  immoderate  vacuations.  1607  Topsell 
Four-/.  Beasts  284  The  vacuation  of  blood  &  seede,  is  a 
dubble  charge  to  nature.  1635  A.  Read  Tumors  ^  Vlcers 
197  The  vacuation  of  the  humor  impacted  in  the  part.  1657 
Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  45  Which  distinction  is  taken 
from  the  manner  of  excretion  or  vacuation.  i7»i  Bailey, 
Vacuation^  an  emptying. 

3.  Emptiness,    rare, 

1611  Florio,  Vacuatione,  emptinesse,  vacuation,  vacuity, 
voidnesse.  a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archaeol .  Soc.)  I. 
103  They  very  joyfull  handlinge  the  same  [a  trunk],  found  it 
promisinge  noe  vacuation,  but  verie  heavy. 

t  Vaxnative.  Obs.  rare-"^,  [f.  Vacuate  t*.] 
=  Evacuative  sb. 

x6s6  RiDGLEY  Pract.  Physick  ^J^B  The  vital  spirits.. are 
constimed  by  heat,  malignity,  vacuatives,  grief. 

Vacu'ely,  v.  [f.  Vacuum,  after  L.  vacttifacire 
to  make  empty.]    To  produce  a  vacuum, 

1727  Bailey  (vol.  II),  To  Vacue/y^  to  make  void  or  empty. 
1828  D.  Craigie  Path.  Anat.  175  Vacuefying  apparatus., 
found  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  of  the  sucking  fish. 

tVa'CUist.  Obs.  [ad.  mod.L.  vacuista^  f. 
vacu-um  Vacuum.  So  It.  and  Sp.  vacuista,  F. 
vacuiste,"]  One  who  "maintains  the  possibility  of  a 
vacuum  in  nature. 

1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.-Mech.  xvii.  122  Those  spaces 
which  the  Vacuists  would  have  to  be  empty,  because  they 
are  manifestly  devoid  of  Air,  and  all  the  grosser  bodies. 


VACUITOtJS. 


VACUOUS. 


1664  PowFR  E.xp.  Philos.  II.  132  The  second  Hypothesis  's 
of  the  Vacuists.  i68a  Creech  LttcretUts  (1683)  Notes  14  Mr. 
Hobs  adds  another  Argument,  which  is  of  no  force  against 
the  Vacuists. 

t  VaCUitouS,  a.  Obs.-^  [C  next.]  Having 
the  nature  of  a  vacuum  ;  empty  of  matter. 

1766  G,  Canning  Antl-Lucreiius  m.  172  Where'er  a  spot 
vacuitous  is  found,  There  you  must  own  that  Matter  feels  a 
bound. 

Vacuity  (vsek-ifi-iti).  Also  6  vacuytee,  6-7 
vacuitie,  7  vacuety.  [ad.  L.  vacuitds  empty 
space,  vacancy,  freedom,  etc.,  f.  vacuus:  see  Vacuum. 
So  F.  z^a<rK/V/  (1314),  It  vacuUd,  Sp.  vacuidad^  Pg. 
vacuidade^ 

I.  1.  Absolute  emptiness  of  ^pace;  complete 
absence  of  matter. 

1546  Langlev  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  de  Invent,  i.  ii.  4  b,  Epicurus 
..putteth  two  Causes  Atomos  or  Motes  and  Vacuitie  or 
emptinesse.  1597  Middleton  Wisd.  Solotnon  \.  2  For  him 
..The  Horizons  and  hemespheres  obay,  And  windes  the 
fillers  of  vacuitie.  ^  1626  Donne  Senn.  Wks.  1839  IV.  zo 
Water  will  clamber  up  hills  and  Air  will  sink  down  into 
Vaults  rather  than  admit  Vacuity.  1644  Digby  Nat.  Bodies 
iii.  {1658)  24  Aristotle,  .hath demonstrated  that  there  can  be 
no  motion  in  vacuity,  a  1700  Ken  Hymfwtlieo  Poet.  Wks. 
1 721  III.  294  Some  Dotards  dream'd-  .That  Atoms.  .Should 
rise  from  nothing  in  Vacuity.  1738  Chambers  CycL  s.v. 
Vncuum,  But  mere  Space,  or  Vacuity,  is  suppos'd  to  be 
extended  ;  therefore  it  is  material.  1829  Chapters  Phys,  Sir. 
231  A  large  portion  of  interspersed  vacuity  is  sufficient  for  all 
purposes.  x86.  G.  Outram  La7a  Lyrics,  The  Annuity  viii, 
She  beats  the  taeds  that  live  in  stanes  An'  fatten  in  vacuity. 
b.  With  a^  ito,  etc.     (Passing  into  8.) 

1603  Holland  Plutarch^ s  Mor.  1021  There  is  no  voidnesse 
or  vacuity  in  nature.  1660  R.  Coke  Poiuer  ^  Subj.  54  So 
the  laws  of  nature  will  admit  of  many  things  contrary  to 
nature,  rather  then  eadure  a  vacuity.  1704  Rav  Creation 
I.  83  Nature's  abhorrence  of  a  Vacuity. 

trans/,  a  163X  DoNNB^^/tfc/.  (1840)  244  In  the  first  vacuity, 
when  thou  wast  nothing  he  sought  thee  so  early  as  in 
Adam.  165s  Fuller  Hist.  Catnbr.  (1840)  237  To  prevent  a 
vacuity,  (the  detestation  of  nature,)  a  new  plantation  was 
soon  substituted  in  their  room. 

2.  Emptiness  consisting  in  the  absence  of  solid 
or  liquid  matter. 

"579  G.  Baker  Guydo's  Quest.  la  Some  [bones]  are  em- 
bossed for  to  enter,  and  other  haue  vacuity  that  rcceiueth. 
1651  Biggs  New  Disfi.  1 56  The  vacuity  of  the  depleted  veins 
doth  attract  the  bloud  beneath.  i8zs  Good  Study  Med.  II. 
10  This  vacuity  of  the  arteries  upon  death,  was  one  of  the 
objections  urged  very  forcibly  by  the  ancients  against  the 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

b.  Absence  of  any  of  the  visible  objects  usually 
occupying  certain  spaces ;  complete  emptiness  in 
respect  of  things  or  persons. 

x66o  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  268  Leading  him  to 
a  dark  deep  well, .  .but  terrified  with  the  vacuity  and  dark- 
nesse,  he  retired.  1759  Johnson  Rasselas  xv,  The  princess 
and  her  maid,,  .seeing  nothing  to  bound  their  prospect, con- 
sidered themselves  as  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  a  dreary 
vacuity.  1775  —  in  Bonvell  (1816)  II.  424  Madam,  I  do 
not  like  to  come  down  to  vacuity.  1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  xx, 
Such  sunbeams  as  forced  their  way  through  the  narrow 
Gothic  lattices.. and.  .lost  themselves  in  the  vacuity  of  the 
vaults  behind.  1S43  H.  Rogers  Introd.  Burke's  Wks.  67 
The  grim  spectres . .  who  stalk  from  desolation  to  desolation, 
through  the  dreary  vacuity,  .of  chill  and  comfortless  cham- 
bers.  1891  T.  Hardy  Tess  (1900)  139/1  As  he  gazed,  a  moving 
spot  intruded  on  the  white  vacuity  of  its  perspective. 
e.  The  fact  of  being  unfilled  or  unoccupied, 

1664  Evelyn  Sylva  41  But  'tis  cheaper  to  supply  the 
vacuity  of  such  accidental  decays  by  a  new  plantation.  1844 
Mrs.  Browning  Drama  of  Exile  168  To  fill  the  vacant 
thrones  of  me  and  mine.  Which  affront  Heaven  with  their 
vacuity. 

3.  The  quality  or  fact  of  beiog  empty,  in  various 
fig.  senses. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  w.  xil  (1632)  247  To  make  them 
feele  the  emptiness,  vacuity,  and  no  worth  of  man.  1640 
Bp.  Reynolds /'<iJ«(»«j  xvi.  169  The  most  generall  [cause 
of  desire],  .is  a  Vacuity,  Indigence,  and  selfe-insufficiency 
of  the  Soule.  1690  C.  Nesse  Hist.  Myst.  O.  *  A^.  T.  I.  2^ 
They  have  the  most  light  to  discover  to  themselves  their 
own  vacuity  and  nothingness.  1806  A.  Knox  Rem.  I.  21 
It  would  foUowihat . .  the  great  central  appetite  of  intellectual 
man.. was  abandoned  to  the  self.torture  of  irremediable 
vacuity.  1850  Carlyle  Latier^d.  Pamph.  vi.  (1872)  203 
Here  is  an  abyss  of  vacuity  in  our  much-admired  opulence. 
1885  Patf.r  Marius  W.  144  It  was  an  experience  which  came 
in  the  mid^t  of  a  deep  sense  of  vacuity  in  things. 

b.  Emptiness  (in  fig.  senses)  as  a  condition  or 
state  having  a  kind  of  real  existence. 

a  1711  Ken  Christophil  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  429  Thou  all- 
sufficient  art,  and  I  Am  nothing  but  vacuity.  1751  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  141  F  g  Ihink  on  the  misery  of  him  who  is 
condemned  to  cultivate  barrenness  and  ransack  vacuity. 
1776  —  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  30  Mar.,  I  know  that  a  whole 
system  of  hopes,  and  de^ign-i,  and  expectations,  is  swept 
away  at  once,  and  nothing  left  but  bottomless  vacuity.  1819 
WiFFEN  Aonian  Hours  (1820)  25  The  drear  V.-iCuity  of 
sorrow  on  thee  lay.  iSao  Cahlyle  Heroes  vi,  (1904)  2^5 
Having  once  parted  with  Reality,  he  tumbles  helpless  in 
Vacuity.  x888  P.  Fitzgerald  fatal  Zero  iv,  In  my  lonely 
blue  chamber,  there  is  a  sort  of  vacuity  for  thought,  the 
world  is  shut  out. 

4.  Complete  absence  of  ideas ;  vacancy  of  mind 
or  thought. 

1594  Hooker  Reel.  Pol.  i.  vi.  (  i  Men.. are  at  the  first 
without  vnderstandins: or  knowledge's!  all.  Neuerthelessc 
from  this  vtter  vacuitie  they  grow  by  degrees.  i66x  K.  W, 
Con/.  Charac.y  Metre  Polititian  (i860)  27  Which  will 
avaite  him  little  ;  but  to  be  an  indicium  of  his  own  vacuity 
and  emptiness  of  all  sollidity.  1707  Floyer  Physit.  Pulse* 
Watch  363  The  Pulse,. .if  it  be  weak,.. indicates  Vacuity 


and  Fear.  1773  Han.  More  Search  after  Happ.  ii,  Though 
more  to  folly  than  to  guilt  inclined,  A  drear  vacuity 
possess'd  my  mind.  1818  Miss  Fehrif.r  Marriage  xv, 
imputing  to  fatigue  of  body,  what  in  fact  was  tlie  con- 
sequence of  mental  vacuity,  he  proposed  returning  home. 
1854  Marion  Harland  Alone  xvii,  She  heard  and  saw  all 
that  passed ;  but  in  place  of  heart  and  sense,  was  a  dead 
vacuity.  1883  Clodd  Myths  ^  Dr.  i.  i.  9  We  cannot  so  far 
lull  our  faculty  of  thought  as  to  realise  the  mental  vacuity 
of  the  savage. 

b.  Const,  of  {eye,  mind,  thought). 
1760  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  iii.  i,  That  perplexed  vacuity  of 
eye  which  puzzled  souls  generally  stare  with.  1784  Cowper 
Task  IV.  297  'Tis  thus  the  understanding  takes  repose  In 
indolent  vacuity  of  thought.  1829  Cobbett  Adv.  Vojtng 
Man  V.  247  A  great  fondness  for  music  is  a  mark  of.  .great 
vacuity  of  mind.  1863  Cowden  Clarke  Shaks.  Char.  xx. 
507  He  frequents  low  dissolute  haunts  from  no  graver  cause 
than  idleness  and  vacuity  of  mind.     1879  Farrar  St.  Paul 

I.  183  We  may  be  sure  that  the  vacuity  of  thought  in  which 
most  men  live  was  for  Saul  a  thing  impossible. 

5.  Complete  absence  or  lack  ^something. 

1601  Sir  W.  Cornwallis  Rss.  ii.  xIv.  C1631)  251  Which 
vacuitie  of  vertue  at  that  time  will  breede  more  terrour  to 
him  then  darknesse  to  children.  1643  D.  Rogers  Naanian 
172  Christ  is  a  sufficient  store  to  a  poore  soule  in  the  vacuity 
of  other  things.  1698  J.  Cockbvrn  Bourigninnism  Detected 
i.  7  She  ..  was  in  an  admirable  vacuity  of  all  Desire  of 
knowing.  178a  Miss  Uurney  Cecilia  iv.  vi.  When  he  is 
quite  tired  of  his  existence,  from  a  total  vacuity  of  ideas,  he 
must  affect  a  look  of  absence.  179J  A.  Young  Trav.  France 
118  There  is  as  much  character  in  his  air  and  manner  as 
there  is  vacuity  of  it  in  the  countenance  of. -St.  Etienne. 
i8aa  Good  Study  Med.  III.  46  To  contemplate  the  body 
and  mind  . .  at  birth  . .  as  consisting  equally  of  a  blank  or 
vacuity  of  impressions. 

t  6.  Complete  freedom  or  e.xemption_^(7OT  some- 
thing.  Ol>s. 

A 1619  F0THER8Y  Atheom.  i.  xii.  §1  The  soule  cannot 
haue  in  it,  any  true  ioy,.  .vnlesse  the  same  be  founded,  both 
in  security,  and  in  confidence,  and  in  tranquillity.  All  which 
do  imply  a  vacuity  from  feare.    1648  Samderson  Sertii.  (1681) 

II.  246  By  the  Evenness  of  the  Mind  and  the  Vacuity  from 
those  secret  lashes.. that  haunt  a  guilty  Conscience,  a  1665 
J.  Goodwin  Filled  -w.  the  Spirit  (1867)  429  A  well-grounded 
vacuity  or  freedom  from  all  troublesome,  distracting,  and 
tormenting  fears  and  cares, 

7.  t  a.  leisure yi7r  some  pursuit.   Obs.—'^ 

1607  Scholast.  Disc.  agst.  Antichrist  i.  iii.  137  From  this 
preposterousnesse  of  the  Crosse  setting  the  sense  before  the 
sptrite,  come  wee  to  his  Vacuitie  for  his  inwarde  Devotion. 
b.  Lack  of  occupation ;   idleness. 

1817  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  I.  11.  ix.  389  A  whole  race  of 
men . .  whom  the  pain  of  vacuity  forced  upon  some  applica- 
tion of  mind.  1875  A.  R.  Hope  My  Schoolboy  F.  72  Thebours 
of  thoughtful  vacuity  I  had  spent. 

II.  8.  A  hollow  or  enclosed  space  empty  of 
matter ;  esp.  a  small  internal  cavity  or  interstice 
of  this  kind  in  a  solid  body. 

1541  R.  Copland  Guydon's  Quest.  Ckirurg.  D  ij.  Some 
[bones]  are  enbosscd  for  to  entre,  and  other  haue  vacuytees 
that  receyueth.  1607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  330  That  so 
those  places  being  emptied . .  the  vacuety  may  be  replenished 
with  better  blood.  1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  Ixv,  lo  The  earth 
.  .sinks  down  and  fills  up  the  vacuities,  1677  Grew  Anat. 
PI.  (1682)  3ooThere  are  Vacuities  in  Water.  That  is  to  say, 
that  all  the  parts  of  Water  are  not  contiguous.  1731  Medley 
Kolben's  Cape  G.  Hope  II.  95  Those  pieces  become  as  hard 
as  flints,  ana  altogether  as  smooth  and  solid  ;  not  the  least 
vacuity  or  interstice  being  to  be  seen.  1770  Phil.  Trans, 
LX.  422  Every  particle  of  light  that  issues  from  the  sun, 
must  leave  a  spherical  vacuity  of  one  millionth  of  one 
millionth  of  an  inch  diameter.  1800  Ilnd.  XC.  235  A  wad 
was  placed  over  the  powder,  dry  sand  superadded,  to  fill  all 
vacuities.  1840  yrnl.  Engl.  Agric.  Soc.  I.  iii.  355  Water  in 
descending  seeks  the  nearest  vacuity.  187J  Dana  Corals  i. 
38  The  polyp  has.  .no  blood-vessels  but  the  vacuities  among 
the  tissues. 

b.  A  cosmic  space  empty  of  matter. 

1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.i.  §40 When  this  sensible 
world  shall  be  destroyed,  all  shall  then  he  here  as  it  is  now 
there,  an  Empyreall  Heaven,  atjuasi  vacuitie.  1667  Milton 
P.L.  II.  932  That  seal  soon  failing,  (hej  meets  A  vast  vacu- 
itie.  1685  BovLK  En^.  Notion  Nat.  75  Whilst  their  number- 
less Atoms  wildly  rov'd  in  their  infinite  Vacuity.  179S  W. 
Blake  Bk,  Los  iv,  'Ihe  Deep  fled  away  On  all  sides,  and 
left  an  unform'd  Dark  Vacuity. 

9.  An  empty  space  left  or  contrived  in  some- 
thing, esp.  in  some  composite  work  or  structure, 

i6s4  WoTTON  Archil.  (1672)  26  To  place  the  Columnes 
precisely  one  over  another,  that  so  the  solid  may  answer  to  the 
solid,  and  the  vacuities  to  the  vacuities,  1655  Fuller  Hist. 
Waltham  Abbey  (1840)  257  The  great  pillars  thereof  are 
wreathed  with  indeniingsj  which  vacuities,  if  formerly  filled 
up  with  brass,,  .added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  building. 
I7»6  Leoni  AlbertCs  Archit.  L  55/2  The  vacuities  which  are 
left  between  the  back.,  of  the  Arch,  and  the  upright  of  the 
Wall.  i775joHNSON/f«/./f/,Wks.X.509  Round  which  there 
are  narrow  cavities  or  recesses  formed  by  small  vacuities  or  by 
a  double  wall.  1813  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Buthl.  425  Rooms 
are  the  interior  vacuities  or  habitable  parts  of  a  building. 
iZ^a  Florist's  y ml.  67  An  ingeniously  contrived  trap  for 
earwigs,.  .leaving  a  vacuity  for  the  reception  of  the  insects. 
1870  RoLLESTON  Anim.  Li/e%  By  a  vacuity  in  the  skull 
walls  for  the  blood  to  pass  out  from  the  lateral  sinus. 

b.  An  open  space,  gap,  or  interval  left  between 
or  among  things,    rare. 

1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Card.  Cyms  ii.  F  12  Whereby  the 
Elephants  passing  the  vacuities  of  the  Hastati,  might  have 
run  upon  them.  _  1757  Burke  Abridgtn.  Eng.  Hist.  i.  iv, 
The  Scots  and  Picts.  .rushed  with  redoubled  violence  into 
this  vacuity.  1863  Hawthorne  Our  Old  Home  (1879)  153 
The  market-place,  .of  the  town  is  a  rather  spacious  and 
irregularly  shaped  vacuity. 

o.  An  empty  space  due  to  the  disappearance  or 
absence  of  some  special  thing. 


1822-7  Good  Study  Med.  (1829)  III.  227  He  has  also  seen 
others,  .reproduce  a  smaller  or  larger  number  of  teeth  to 
supply  vacuities  progressively  produced  in  earlier  life.  1840 
Mrs.  Somekville  Connex.  Phys.  Sci.  xxxvii.  415  Those  dark 
vacuities  called '  coal  sacks '  by  the  ancient  navigators,  whicli 
are  so  numerous  between  a  Centauri  and  a.  Antaris.  1867-77 
G.  F.  Chambers  Astron*  vi.  iv.  519  The  central  vacuity  is 
not  quite  dark. 

10.  An  emptiness,  an  empty  space,  a  blank,  in 
various  fig.  uses. 

_  a  1631  Donne  Select.  (1840)  5  A  filling  of  all  former  vacu- 
ities, a  supplying  of  all  emptinesses  in  our  souls.  1651 
Baxter  In/.  Bapt.  325  In  this  age,  when  men  may  say  any 
thing  if  they  have  but  Rhetorick  to  fill  up  the  Vacuities. 
1682  W.  Owtram  Serm.  342  Our  Saviour,, filled  up  the 
vacuities  that  Moses  had  left  in  moral  duties.  1732  Poi'E 
Ess.  Man  ii.  286  Each  want  of  happiness  by  hope  supply'd. 
And  each  vacuity  of  sense  by  pride.  1776  Adam  Smith 
\V.  N.  w.  ii.  (1869)  303  Whatever  vacuities  this  excessive 
circulation  occasioned  in  the  neces.sary  coin  of  the  kingdom, 
184X  Emerson  Ess.  Ser.  1.  x.  But  yesterday  I  saw  a  dreary 
vacuity  in  this  direction  in  which  now  I  see  so  much.  1850 
KiNGSLEY  A.  Locke  i.  Oh  those  Sabbaths,  .when  there  was 
nothing  to  fill  up  the  long  vacuity  but  books  of  which  I  did 
not  understand  a  word. 

11.  An  empty  or  inane  thing. 

1648  J.  Beaumont  Psycfie  xi.  Ixviii,  That  with  those  huge 
ador'd  Vacuities,  Which  puff  the  World  up  with  their  frothy 
flood,  Ev'n  massy  Gold  must  counted  be.  1665  Manlev 
Grotius'  Low  C.  Wars  511  The  Prince,  by  the  Concessions 
of  these  Honorary  Vacuities,  redeeming  the  War  from  de- 
lay. 1843  Caklvle  Past  ^  Pr.  i.  iv,  Thou  for  one  wilt  not 
again  vote  for  any  quack,  do  honour  to  any  edge-gilt  vacuity 
in  man's  shape. 

II  Vacuo  (in  the  phrase  in  vacuo) :  see  In  (Latin 
prep.)  20. 

Vacuolar  (vse-ki«|(yiaj),  a.  [ad,  F.  vacuolaire, 
f,  vacuole  Vacuole,]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  of  the 
nature  of,  a  vacuole  or  vacuoles. 

1853  Zoologist  X.  3406  He  [Huxley]  next  mentioned  ap- 
pearances which  he  terms  vacuolar  thickenings,  1859  J,  R. 
Greene  Protozoa  45  In  some  specimens  the  central  cavity 
is  replaced  by  an  aggregation  of  large  vacuolar  spaces.  1877 
Huxley  Afiat.  /nv.  Anim.  iii.  141  The  interior  of  these  fre- 
quently contains  vacuolar  spaces. 

So  Va'cuolary  a. 

1897  Alibutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  907  Ebrlich  says  that 
changes  are  to  be  found  in  the  hepatic  cells — a  'vacuolary  ' 
degeneration. 

Vacuolate,  a.  =  next. 

1890  Q.  yrnl.  Microsc.  Sci.  XXX.  6  In  some  cases  the 
stalk  has  a  vacuolate  structure. 

Vacuolated  (v3e'ki«i^^ited),  ///.  a.  [f.  Va- 
cuole: cf.  next.]  Rendered  vacuolar;  modified 
or  altered  by  vacuolation, 

1859  Huxley  Oceanic  Hydrozoa  84  The  cavity  of  the  base 
of  the  involucrum  appears  to  become  filled  tip  by  vacuolated 
tissue.  1878  F.  J.  Bell  Gegenbauer's  Cotnp.  Anat.  24 
There  are  often  vacuolated  spaces  in  the  cells,  which  are 
filled  with  a  fluid.  1896  Alibutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  211  Cell 
invaginations,  the  protoplasm  of  which  is  highly  vacuolated. 

Vacuolation  (vae^kiw/li^'Jan),  [f,  next:  cf. 
prec.  and  -ation.]  The  formation  of  vacuoles ; 
change  to  a  vacuolar  state, 

1858  Carpenter  Veg.  Phys.  §318  In  other  cases  it  would 
appear  that  a  number  of  cells  are  formed  by  a  process  of 
vacuolation.  1881  Mivart  Cat  329  Vacuolation— denoting 
the  spontaneous  resolution  of  part  of  a  more  or  less  dense 
structure  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to  a  cavity  or  cavities 
within  it.  iSm  Alibutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  508  Vacuolation  of 
the  nerve-celfis  peculiarly  frequent  in  senile  brain  atrophy. 

Vacuole  (vx'kiwiJul).  [a.  F.  vacuole  (Dujar- 
din),  f.  L.  vacu-us  empty.] 

1.  A  small  cavity  or  vesicle  in  organic  tissue  or 
protoplasm,  freq.  containing  some  fluid. 

a.  Zool,  &nd  Anat.  1853  Ray  Soc,  Bot.  ^^ Physiol.  Mem. 
534  All  these  properties  had  already  been  observed  by  Du- 
jardin ; . .  the  aqueous  spaces  or  hollows  lie  named  '  Vacuoles  *, 
regarding  them  as  the  most  cliaracteristic  feature  of  the  sub- 
stance, 1859  Huxley  Oceanic  Hydrozoa  10  Ihe  structure 
of  the  villi  and  vacuoles  in  Athorybia.  x8j>7  Allbutfs  Syst. 
Med.  II.  224  Into  the  vacuoles  or  locuh  of  this  net-work 
the  serum  exudes. 

b.  Bot.  1875  Darwin  Insectiv.  Plants  xv.  351  Two  or 
three  vacuoles  or  small  spheres  appeared  within  some  of  the 
larger  globules.  1885  Goodale  Physiol.  Bot,  (1892)  280  In 
numerous  succulents  the  vacuoles  of  the  assimilating  cells 
frequently  contain  a  thin  mucus. 

attrib.  1882  Vines  tr.  Sachs'  Bot.  585  The  centre  of  the 
sac  is  filled  in  the  unripe  seed  with  a  clear  vacuole-fiuid. 

2.  An  empty  or  open  space  (in  a  comet). 

1881  Science  II.  317  In  this  envelope  was  a  curious  oval 
vacuole,  behind  the  nucleus,  but  on  the  preceding  side  of  the 
axis  of  the  tail. 

Va^cuoliza'tion.    [f.  prec]    «  Vacuolation. 

Cf.  vacttolized  -  vacuolated.    (In  recent  use.) 

1883  yml.  Microsc.  Sci.  Jan.  4  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
vacuolisaiion?  1897  Alibutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  168  Small 
and  large  neuroglia  cells,  ..in  a  state  of  vacuolisation  and 
progressive  liquefaction. 

Vacuous  (vaekiwas),  a.  [f.  L.  vacu-us  empty, 
void,  free,  clear,  etc.  (cf.  Vacuum)  + -ous.] 

1 1.  Not  properly  filled  out  or  developed.   Obs."^ 

1651  Smai.lwood  Commend.  I'erses  to  IK  Cariivrighfs 
Wks.,  False  Vacuous  Births  in  every  street  we  sec  1  But 
seldome,  true  and  ripen'd,  such  as  He. 

2.  Empty  of  matter;  not  occupied  or  filled  with 
anything  solid  or  tangible, 

i6«-6o  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1687)  374/1  It  were  im- 
possible for  one  body  to  make  another  to  recede,  if  the  triple 
dimension,  .were  vacuou-;.  1677  Gale  Crt,  Gentiles iv,  226 
Wil  they  say  that  these  Atomes  were  introduced  or  pro- 
duced in  this  vacuous  space  in  time  V    1794  R.  J.  Suhvan 


VACUOUSLY. 

yitm  Ifai.  IV.  3  He  contended,  that  thunder  or  sound  would 
not  be  able  to  pass  through  walls, ,  .unless  there  were  some 
\-acuous  spaces  in  ihase  bodies.  18x3  T.  Busby  Lucretius 
II.  VI.  Comm.  p.  xxiii.He  notices  many  natural  circumstances 
which,  .demonstrate  the  \-acuous  natures  of  all  substances. 
x86o  Tysdall  Giac.  11.  xxiv.  356  The  water,  .is  not  able  to 
fill  it,  hence  a  vacuous  space  must  be  formed  in  the  cell. 

b.  Empty  of  air  or  gas;  in  which  a  vacuum  has 
been  produced. 

1669  BOYLS  CcMtim.  Ntw  Sa^.  11.  (1682)  158,  I  put  Pears 
bruised  into  a  vacuous  RecJever.  184a  E.  A.  Parnkll  C/iem. 
Amml  (1845)  490 The  difference  between  its  weight  when  con* 
taiiung  the  gas,  and  when  \-acuous.  i86a  Grove  Corr.  Pkys, 
Forces  (ed.  4)  59  No  air  is  gi\'en  off  from  the  bubbles,  so  they 
seem  to  be  vacuous.  iSgj  Fkotosr.  Ann,  11.  233  In  incan- 
descent  lamps  the  electric  current  heals  up  a  carbon  filament 
inclosed  in  a  \-acuous  globe. 

O.  B<^.  Not  containing  some  part  or  feature 
usually  present. 

1866  Trtas.  Bot.  1 199/2  Bracts  which  usually  support 
flowers  are  said  to  be  vacuous  when  they  have  no  flower  in 
their  axiU. 

d.  Empty  of  any  visible  object. 

1877  MoBLEV  Crit.  Misc.  Scr.  11.  255  As  the  flies  of  a 
summer  day  dart  from  point  to  point  in  the  vacuous  air. 

3.  Empty  of  ideas;  unintelligent;  expressionless. 
Cf.  Vacant  a.  5. 

1848  Thackeray  Bk,  Snobs  x,  A  vacuous,  solemn.. Snob. 
1883  Standard  a  Jan.  5/2  The  absence  of  anxiety,  .leaves 
their  minds  vacuous.  1889  Times  26  Oct.  9/1  That  gift  of 
oppressive  familiarity  which  by  some  vacuous  people  is 
taken  to  indicate,  .sterling  sense. 

Comb.  180s  *  H.  S.  Merriman'  Grey  Lady  i,  iii.  (1899)  28 
He  was  rather  a  vacuous-looking  young  man. 
b.  Indicative  of  mental  vacancy, 

185s  Thackeray  Nezvcomes  II.  25  With  that  vacuous  leer 
whi^  distinguishes  his  lordship.  1858  O.  W.  Holmes  Aut. 
Breai/.-t.  vi.  55  These  negative  faces  with  their  vacuous 
eyes  and  stony  lineaments.  1873  Black  Pr.  Tliule  xx.  320 
There  was  a  cheery,  vacuous,  smiling  expression  on  his 
round  face. 

Comb.  1879  M<=Carthv  CHvh  Times  v.  I.  ii6  A  huge  white- 
beaded,  vacuous-eyed  man  was  to  be  seen. 

4.  Devoid  of  content  or  substance. 

1870  Swinburne  Ess.  <5-  Siud.  (1875)  56  The  vacuous  mono- 
tonous  desire  and  discontent,  the  fitful  and  febrile  beauty 
of  Alfred  de  MusseL  J879  Howells  L.  Aroostook  (1883)  I . 
45  Mrs.  Erwin  wrote  an  epistolary  style  exasperatingly 
\-acuous  and  diffuse. 

5.  Unoccupied,  idle,  indolent ;  not  filled  up  with 
any  ^profitable)  employment  or  activity. 

187a  MoRLEV  Voltaire  334  It  cannot  for  ever  be  tolerable 
that  the  mass  should  wear  away  their  lives  in  unbroken  toil 
without  hope  or  aim,  in  order  that  the  few  may  live  selfish 
and  ^-acuous  days.  1897  Rcz'ie^v  of  Rev.  37  There  are  many 
rich  people  who.  lead  such  mean  and  vacuous  lives. 

Hence  Vaxucualy  adv. ;  Va'ouousness. 

1648  W.  MotWTAGUE  Devout  Ess.  1. 352  In  that  vacuousness 
the  winds  and  vapwrs  of  tediousness  and  displicence  rise. 
1816  J.  GiixHRiST  Philos.  Etytn.  226  The  mistiness  and 
vacuousness  of  abstract  expression,  i860  All  Year  Round 
No.  88.  283  He  had.. a  broad  fair  face,  rather  vacuously 
good  natured  in  its  ordinary  expre.ssion.  1880  Daily  Tel. 
14  Feb.,  So  there  he  stood,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,. . 
gazing  vacuously  at  the  fighting  and  rough  play. 

II  Vacutun  (v3e*kiw,;5m).  PI.  vacua  and  vac- 
uums. [L.  vacuum,  neut.  of  vacuus  empty  :  cf. 
Vacuous  a.    So  F.  vacuum.  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  vacuo.'\ 

1,  Emptiness  of  space ;  space  unoccupied  by 
matter.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1530  Cranmer  Lord's  Sufiper^i  Naturall  reason  abhorreth 
vacuum^  that  is  to  say,  tnat  there  shoulde  be  any  emptye 
place,  wherin  no  substance  shoulde  be.  1570  Dee  Math. 
Pre/.  35  This  Arte  is  very  profitable :  to  proue,  that 
Vacuum^  or  Emptines  is  not  in  the  world.  1626  Bacon 
Sylva  §  83  The  more  gross  of  the  Tangible  Parts  do  contract 
and  serve  them'selves  together.. to  avoid  Vacuum.  1657 
Trapp  Ezra  ix.  6  For  beyond  the  moveable  Heavens,  Aris- 
totle..saith  there  is  neither  body,  nor  time,  nor  place,  nor 
vacuum,  1676  Poor  Robin's  Intell.  30  May-6  June  i/i 
Having  his  head  as  ful  of  Vacuum  as  his  small  proportion 
of  brains  was  capable  of.  1795  W.  Blake  Bk.  Los  1,  Round 
the  flames  roll,  ..  mounting  on  high  Into  Vacuum,  into 
nonentity,  Where  nothing  was.  1S43  Penny  Cyd.  XXVI. 
76/1  The  astronomical  argument,  therefore,  in  favour  of 
absolute  vacuum  has  fallen. 

2.  A  space  entirely  empty  of  matter. 

1607  A.  Brewer  Lingua  iv.  i.  H  i  b,  First  shall  the  whole 
Machin  of  the  world .. returne  to.. Chaos,  then  the  least 
vacuvm  be  found  in  the  \'niuerse.  1638  Wilkins  Netv  World 
I.  (1684}  23  To  dispute  against  Democritus,  who  thought, 
that  the  World  was  made  by  the  casual  concourse  of  Atoms 
in  a  great  Vacuum.  1714  Let.  from  Layman  (ed.  2)  7  A 
Government  can't  rightfully  restrain  a  Man's  professing  the 
Belief  of  a  Vacuum^  or  a  Plenum.  1763  Johnson  in  Bosv>ell 
21  July,  There  are  objections  against  a  plenum^  and  objec- 
tions against  a  vacuum ;  yet  one  of  them  must . .  be  true.  1865 
J.  Grote  Plato  I.  i.  80  Proceeding  upon  his  hypothesis  of 
atoms  and  vacua  as  the  only  objective  existences.  1884  F. 
Temple  Relat.  Relig.  ^  Sri.  I  (1885)  8  The  reasons  why.. 
Nature  abhors  a  vacuum  were  discovered. 

b,  A  space  empty  of  air,  esp.  one  from  which 
the  air  has  been  artificially  withdrawn. 

sing.  1653  French  VorksA.  Spa  ii.  7  So  much  air  being 
spent,  there  would  of  necessity  follow  a  vacuum.  1660 
Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Meek.  Proem  2  The  Interest  of  the 
Ayr,  in  hindring  the  descent  of  the  Quick-silver,  in  the 
famous  Experiment  touching  a  Vncuutu.  1713  Dp:rham 
Phys..Tfieol.  8  note^  The  Ear-wig.  .and  some  otner  Insects 
would  seem  unconcerned  at  the  Vacuuir*  a  good  while,  and 
He  as  dead;  but  revive  in  the  Air.  1758  Reid  tr.  Macguer's 
Chym.  I.  299  The  air  contained  therein  is  condensed,  and 
leaves  a  vacuum,  which  the  external  air.  .tends  to  occupy. 
x8j9  Nat.  Philos.,  Heat  I.  ii.  2  (L.U.K.),  Count  Rumford 
proved  the  passage  of  heat  through  a  Torricellian  vacuum, 
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that  is,  the  sp.-ice  left  at  the  top  of  a  barometer  by  the 
mercury  falling,  i860  Maury  Phys.  Geog.  i.  §  6  At  the 
height  of  80  or  90  miles  there  is  a  vacuum  far  more  com- 
plete than  any  which  we  can  produce  by  any  air-pump. 
187a  J.  P.  CooKE  Ne7v  Chem.  17  Alcohol  expands  more 
slowly  into  the  aqueous  vapor  than  it  would  into  a  vacuum. 
//.  1777  Phil.  Trans.  LXVII.  679  That  the  vacua  be  a-s 
nearly  as  possible  compleat.  183a  Brewster  Nat.  Magic 
X.  262  The  plates,  being  raised  or  depressed  by  the  voluntary 
muscles,  form  so  many  vacua. 

3.  An  empty  space ;  a  portion  of  space  (left)  un- 
occupied or  unfilled  with  the  usual  or  natural 
contents. 

1589  Nashe  in  Greeners  Menaphon  (Arb.)  12  The 
Scythians,  who.. swaddle  themselues  streighter,  to  the  in- 
tent no  vacuutn  beeing  left  in  their  intrayles  [etc.].  a  1635 
T.  Randolph  Poems,  Parley  ivith  his  Empty  Purse 
(1640)  113  Unnatural  vacuum,  can  your  emptinesse  Answer 
to  some  slight  questions?  1700  T.  Brown  tr.  Fresny's 
Amusem.  viii.  He  made  a  Dive  into  my  Pocket,  but  en- 
countring  a  Disappointment,  Rub'd  off.  Cursing  the 
Vacuum.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran''s  Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  141.  I 
discovered  a  Vacuum  upon  the  intercostal  Muscles,  from 
whence  about  a  Spoonful  of. .  Matter  was  discharged.  1791 
H.  Walpole  in  Miss  Berry's  Jrttl.  I.  328,  1  shall  fill  my 
vacuum  with  some  lines  that  General  Conway  has  sent  me. 
0x838  C.  Morris  Lyra  Urban.  {1840)  II.  97  The  Dandy's 
head,  A  vacuum  dead,  Ne'er  tries  for  thought  to  seek  ! 
b.  In  various  fig,  uses. 

16x7  MiDDLETON  Fair  Quar.  u.  D  iij  b,  I  cannot  sec  that 
vacuum  in  your  bloud.  1630  Lennakd  tr.  Cliarron's  IVisd. 
vii.  33  It  were  a  vacuum,  a  defect,  a  deformitie  too  absurd 
in  nature,  .that  betwixt  two  extreames.. there  should  be  no 
middle,  a  16^0  Hacket  Alp.  IVilliams  \.  (1692)  10  Com- 
monly they  misspent  that  triennial  probation,  and  left  upon 
that  place  a  vacuum  of  doing  little  or  nothing.  1710  Palmer 
Prov.  384  'Tis  infinitely  pleasing  to  observe  there  has  been 
no  Vacuum  in  our  Life.  177a  Phil.  Trans.  LXII.  ^17  It 
should  therefore  seem  that  the  larks  from  the  more  adjacent 
parts  croud  in  to  supply  the  vacuum  occasioned  by  the 
London  Epicures.  1829  Mabrvat  /•'.  Mildmay  ix,  The., 
vacuum  occasioned  by  my  mother's  death.  X846  Grote 
Gr««Ci862)  I.xvi.2Q4  They  filled  up  the  vacuum  of  the  un- 
recorded past.  X879  R.  H.  Elliot  Written  on  Foreh.  1. 140 
So  Martin  Kerr.. was  left  with  a  sheer,  hopeless  vacuum  to 
fill  up  as  best  he  could. 

4.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  vacuum-brake,  cleaner^ 
cleanser,  disk,  distillation,  engine,  -made,  -pan, 
-pump,  -vessel. 

Also  vacttum.apparatus,  -cylinder,  -filter^  -gauge,  -shunt, 
.valve  (Knight,  1875-84). 

X875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  2686/1  *  Vacuum-brake,  a  form 
of  steam-operated  car-brake.  1889  G.  Findlav  Eng,  Rail- 
way 168  The  train  is  fitted  throughout  with  vacuum  brakes. 
1903  Hard'wareman  23  May  395  A  decision  of.  .serious 
import  as  regards  the  operations  of  the  'Vacuum  Cleaner  Co. 
1903  Westm.  Gaz.  30  May  5/3  There  is  a  machine  at  work, 
called  the  '  '"vacuum  cleanser  ',  which  gives  them  all,  in 
turn,  a  thorough  'spring  cleaning  '.  i860  Tvndall  Glac.  i. 
xxiii.  163  Sometimes  the*vacuum  disks  were  parallel  to  the 
veins  [of  the  glacier].  1899  tr.  R.  von  Jaksch's  Clin.  Diag. 
v.  (ed.  4)  \^o  Still  better  for  this  purpose  is  the  method  of 
•vacuum  distillation.  1825  J.  Nicholson  Operat.  Mechanic 
670  The  application  of  Mr.  Brown's  pneumatic,  or  *vacuum 
engine.  1853  Ure  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  4)  II.  879  *Vacuum-made 
liqueurs.  1839  Ibid.  1208  An  apparatus  mserted  air-tight 
into  the  cover  of  the  *vacuum-pan.  1857  Miller  Eiem. 
Chem.,  Org.  66  The  syrup.. is  boiled  down  again  in  the 
vacuum  pan,  and  is  obtained  in  the  form  of.  .crushed  sugar. 
1858  SiMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *Vacuum-pump,  a  pump 
attached  to  a  marine  steam-engine.  1899  ^din.  Rev.  Apr. 
323  Professor  Dewar's  coils  and  *vacuum-vessels. 

vad,  southern  ME.  var.  Fade  a.'^ ;   obs.  Sc.  f. 
Wed  sb.,  WoAD. 
tVa'dable,  ^>  Obs.  rare.  Also  vadeable.  [ad. 

med.L.  vaddbilis  (f.  vaddre  to  wade  through)  or 
a.  Sp.  vadeable  (Pg.  vadeavely  OF.  vadable).'] 
Ford  able. 

1555  Watreman  Fardle  Facions'Prcf.  11  To  the  ende  thei 
[sc.  the  rivers]  might  not  onely  be  vadable,  but  passed  also 
with  drie  foote.  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Conq.  IV.  India  65  After  hee 
had  iourneyed  three  leagues,  hee  came  to  a  faire  vadeable 
Riuer.     i6xx  Florio,  Vadoso,  vadable,  or  foardable. 

Vadam,  southern  ME.  var.  Fathom. 

Vaddah,  obs.  form  of  Veddah. 

+  Vade, -f*^.  Obs.-'^  [ad.h.vadum.']  A  shallow 
place  in  a  river. 

1538  Leland  /tin.  (1769)  V.  94  Irwel  Is  not  navigable  but 
in  sum  Places  for  Vadys  and  Rokkes. 

t  Vade,  ^.^  Obs.  [var.  of  Fade  v.^,  chiefly 
used  in  fig.  senses  (very  common  c  1530-1630)  and 
app.  to  some  extent  associated  with  L.  vdd^re  to 
go  :  see  next,  to  which  some  of  the  quotations 
placed  under  3-3  c  may  really  belong. 

This  association  may  be  the  real  explanation  of  the  form, 
but  see  the  note  to  Fade  a.^ 

1.  inlr.  Of  colour  :  =  Fade  7^.1  4. 

1471  Ripley  Comp.Alch.  Pref  in  Ashm.  (1652)  127  Colour 
whych  wyll  not  vade.  c  IS3»  Du  \i^?iIntrod,  F'r.  in  Palsgr. 
956  To  vade,  ternir.  a  1586  Sidney  Astr.  9f  Stella  (1622) 
578  How  doth  the  colour  vade  of  those  Vermillion  dies.  1594 
Plat  Jeiuell-ho.  iii.  45  As  soone  as  the  beautiful  hew  of  the 
leaues  begin  to  vade.  1613  Answ.  Uncasing  Machiai: 
Eivb,  Whose  colours  never  vade.  1647  C.  Harvey  Schola 
Cordis  xvii.  4  The  staines  of  sin  I  see  Are  vaded  all,  or  di'd 
in  graine. 

2.  Of  flowers,  etc. :  =  Fade  v^  i. 

1492  [see  3  bj.  c  1532  Du  Wes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  894 
Rose  that  can  nat  vade,  rose  inmarcessible.  1578  Lvte 
Dodoens  1  Small  grayish  leaves.. the  whiche  do  perish  and 
vade  in  winter.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  \.  ii.  20  One  flourish- 
ing branch  of  his  most  Royall  roote..Ishacktdowne, and  his 
summer  leafes  all  vaded.  i6ax  Lady  M.  Wroth  Urania  22 
Do  not  the  flowers  vade,  and  grasse  die  for  her  departure? 
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3.  To  pass  away,  disappear,  vanish ;  to  decay  or 
perish;  =Fade  v^  6. 

■495  Trevisa's  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  xxxvi.  564  Aege  that 
passylh&vadythchaungyth  tymesofthynges.  a  1548  Hall 
Chron.,  Hen,  /F  (1550)  4  When  he  departed,  the  only  shelde, 
defence  and  comfort  of  the  common  people  was  vadid  and 
gone.  1568  T.  Howell  Arb.  Amitie  {.xZ-^^  19  Forme  is  most 
frayle,..it  vadth  as  grasse  doth  growe.  1607  Middleton 
Fam.  Lave  \.  \,  I  know  how  soon  their  love  vadeth.  1641 
Brathwait  Eng,  Gcntleiv.  324  Where. .beauty  never fadeth, 
love  never  faileth,  health  never  vadeth.  a  1678  Marvell 
Poems,  Clorinda  fy  Damon  (1681)  12  Grass  withers;  and 
the  Flow'rs  too  fade.  Seize  the  short  loyes  then,  ere  they 
vade. 

b.  Const,  from,  into,  to. 

X492  RvMAN  Poems  Ixxxiv.  2  in  Archiv  Stud.  neu.  Spr. 
LXXXIX.  253  As  medowe  floures . .  Vadeth  to  erthe . .  Like- 
wise richesse  and  grete  honoures  Shall  vade  fro  euery 
creature,  c  1537  Thersites  Dij,  The  cowherd  of  Comer- 
towne,  with  his  croked  spade,  Cause  frome  the  the  wormes 
soone  to  vade.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  iL  40  How  euer  gay 
their  blossome  or  their  blade  Doe  flourish  now,  they  into 
dust  shall  vade.  1663  Cane  Ep.  to  A  uthor  of  A  nimad.  Fiat 
Lux  96  All  your  talk  in  this  your  eighteenth  chapter  vades 
into  nothing. 

c.  With  away. 

1530  Proper  Dyaloge  in  Roy^s  Rede  me,  etc.  (Arb.)  133 
Aflfermynge  that  oure  loue  shuld  a-way  vade  Without  any 
memory  of  them  at  all.  1587  M.  Grove /'^/o/j  <^  /////.  (187S) 
38  The  time  thus  doth  consume  &  wear,  the  night  doth  vade 
away.  1625  Purchas  Pilgrims  11.  1761  The  bankes  of  sand 
doe  fleet  and  vade  away  out  of  the  river. 

t  Vadei  z'-'-^  Obs.  [ad.  L.  vadere  to  go ;  cf.  prec] 

1.  To  go  away,  depart,    rare. 

1569  Elviden  Pcsistratus  ^  Catanea  (Bynneman),  Then 
proclamation  made  That  Pisistrate  to  proper  soile  should 
vade.  1638  Brathwait  Barnabees  JmL  11.  (1818)  67  Beauty 
feedeth,  beauty  fadeth,  Beauty  lost,  her  lover  vadeth. 

2.  To  proceed,  advance. 

a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archseol.  Soc.)  II.  b  You 
are  too  yonge  to  vade  unto  these  graue  matters. 

Vade,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wade  v. 

t  Vadelect.  Obs.  Also  6  -lict.  [ad.  Anglo- 
L,  vadelectus,  vadlecttts  (13th  c),  ad.  AF.  vadlet, 
var.  OF.  vaslet^  vallet,  varlet :  see  Valet  sb,  and 
Varlet.]     a  servant,  serving-man. 

X586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gentrie  161  The  same  French  king,  for 
want  of  a  Hereald , . ,  was  constrained  to  subbomate  a  vade- 
lict,  or  common  seruiig-man.  1628  Coke  On  Litt.  156  But 
if  the  sherife  be  a  Vadelect  of  the  crowne  or  other  meniall 
seruant  of  the  King,  there  the  challenge  is  good.  1661 
Blount  Glossogr.  (ed.  2),  Vadelet  or  Fa<i^/?c^.. signifies  a 
servant,  and  is  used  in  the  accounts  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
for  a  Benchers  Clerk  or  Servant, 

So  Vadelet,  Vadlet.  arch. 

x66x  [see  prec.J.  1813  Williams  Law  0/  Clergy  398  The 
King  as  founder  of,  .many  religious  houses  had  a  corrody 
for  his  vadelets,  and  a  pension  for  a  chaplain.  1861  Riley 
tr.  Carpenter" s  Liber  Albus  ^o  As  soon  as  the  Sheriff's  are 
sworn,  all  the  Servants  of  their  office — clerks,  Serjeants  and 
their  vadlets. , — shall  also  be  sworn. 

jl  VOide-lXiecilIll  (v^i'd/  mrkz;m).  Also  vade 
zuecum.      [L.,  vade  imper.  sing,  of  vadire  to  go 

-i-jnecum  with  me.  So  F.,  Sp.,  Pg.  vademecum 
(Pg.  also  •meco).'] 

1.  A  book  or  manual  suitable  for  carrying  about 
with  one  for  ready  reference.  (Sometimes  used  as 
the  title  of  such  a  work.) 

1629  {title),  Vade  Mecum :  A  Manuall  of  Essayes  Morrall, 
Theologicall.  1649  F.  Roberts  Clavis  Bibl.  405  Among 
the  very  Ethiopians  this  book  was  in  such  repute,  that  the 
Ethiopian  Eunuch  made  it  his  (Vade  mecum)  his  companion 
in  his  journey.  1679  {title),  A  Vade-mecum  for  the  Lovers  of 
Musick.  1731  Fielding  Grub  St.  Op.  Introd.,  It  is  ^  sort  of 
family  Opera.  The  husband's  vade-mecum ;  and  is  very 
necessary  for  all  married  men  to  have  in  their  houses.  1797 
Monthly  Mag.  III.  128  The  Odeon  shall  possess  a  literary 
journal,,  .to  be  a  valuable  vade-mecum  for  such  persons  as 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  deciding  on  the  merits  of  theatrical 
performances.  x8i8  Bykon  y«a«  i.  cci,  Aristotle's  rules, 
The  Voile  Mecum  of  the  true  sublime.  Which  makes  so  many 

foets,  and  some  fools.  x88o  Muirhead  Gaius  Introd.  p.  xv, 
t  is  the  remains.. of  a  handbook  for  the  practitioner;  a 
z'ade  mecum,  as  modern  law-writers  would  call  it. 
J^g-  «  "631  Donne  Select.  (1840)  51  His  vade  mecum,  the 
abridgment  of  all  nature,  and  all  law,  his  own  heart,  and 
conscience. 

2.  A  thing  commonly  carried  about  by  a  person 
as  being  of  some  service  to  him. 

163a  LiTHGOw  Trav.  viiL  355  Gold. .was  my  continuall 
vade  Mecum.  1654  Whitlock  Zooiomia  71  Whose  Vade 
mecum  is  an  Aqua  vitae  Bottle.  1678  Yng.  Man's  Call.  50 
You  may  safely  take  it  [a  maximj  asyour  7'a(^  w/(rc«/«along 
with  you,  in  reference  to  the  things  of  this  life.  X774  '  J. 
Collier  '  Mus.  Trav.  App.  23  To  write  a  pamphlet  against 
the  use  of  a  medicine  which  had  been  his  vade  mecuv:  in  all 
his  journies. 

Vader,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Father. 
Radiation  (Vi"'di."'-j3n).   Law,  rare,  [ad.med. 

L.  vadiatio,  f.  vadidre  to  give  security.]  The  action 
of  requiring  or  giving  surety  or  pledges. 

X753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.,  Vadiation,  Vadiatio,  in 
the  civil  law.  1S02-12  Bentham  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  {iZ2-]) 
IV.  557  note.  Remedy  against . .  sequestration,  or  vadiaiion 
in  this  or  that  shape. 

t  Vadimony.  Obs,  Also  6  vady-,  7  vade - 
mony.  [ad.  L.  vadimonium,  f.  vad-,  vas  bail, 
surety.]     A  pledge  or  recognisance. 

150a  Arnolde  Chron.  {1811)  2  That  they  haue  ther  vady- 
monies  [printed  -memes]  and  weddes:  the  .\iiii.  artycle. 
ci6ao  A.  Hume  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  22  The  accent  in  the 
fourth  syllab  from  the  end ;  as  in  rodtrimonie,  patrimonie, 
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vadimonie.  1654  \VARRE>i  Unheliir.'trs  48  His  Obligation 
was  arbitrary  and  volantary;  not  arising  from  the  guilt  of 
. .  sin,  but  by  way  of  vadimony,  and  susception.  1699  J. 
Barry  Reviv.  Cordial  (1802)  80  In  this  work, ..which  he 
himself,  as  vademony  and  surety  for  God's  elect,  hath  under- 
taken to. .perform. 

tVading.i'W.j*.  Ohs.-'  [f.  Vade  t/.l]  The 
action  or  process  of  disappearing,  declining,  etc. 

IS70  FoxE  A.  *  M.  (ed.  2;  I.  254/2  Y=  lyke  vadyng  of 
water  happened  also  in  the  floode  of  Medewaye. 

t Vaaing, ///.  3.  Obs.  Also  7  vaid-.  [f.  as 
prec]     Fading,  passing  away,  fleeting,  transitory. 

1566  .\dlington  Afultius  Ep.  Ded.,  The  vaine  and  soone 
vadynge  beautie  of  the  worlde.  1577  Grange  Golden 
Aphrod.,  etc.  R  j.  My  Lady  fayre  whpse  shape  doth  shine 
And  glyster  in  ray  vading  sighte.  1S96  Warner  Alb.  Eng. 
M.  Ixv.  (1612)  279  What  els  is  Forme  but  vaiding  aire  »  161S 
Brathwait  St-nfpado  (1878)  S3  Thy  form's  Diuine,  no 
fading,  vading  flower.  i66i  Sir  A .  Hasleriff's  Last  IVill 
/f  Test.  2  \Vhat  a  vading  breath,  or  light  blast  is  this  flash 
of  Honour. 

Vadlet :  see  Vadelet. 

Vadmal,  -mel,  varr.  (after  mod.  Scand.  forms) 
of  Wadmal. 

[iT^S/al.  Ace.  Scot.  XIV.  326  The  old  men  and  women . . 
contmue  to  wear  good  strong  black  clothes  without  dying, 
called  by  the  ancient  Norse,  Vadmell.]  1851  THORPa 
Northern  Myth.  1.  112,  I  am  Kraka,  Coal-black  in  vadmel  I 
1881  Du  Chaillu  Land  Midnight  Sun  II.  78  The  tent  was 
made  of  coarse  heavy  vadmal. 

Vadome,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Fathom  s6. 

t  VadO'Sity.  Ois.~^  [f.  L.  vados-us,  f.  vadum 
ford.]     The  fact  of  being  fordable. 

1658  BuBTOM  Comtii.  Itin.  Antoninus  224  The  word  Ford, 
by  reason  of  the  vadosity  of  the  River  there,  being  added. 

Va'dy,  a.  soulH-w.  dial.  [Of  obscure  origin.] 
Damp,  moist. 

1880  SIrs.  Parr  Adam  ^  Eve  xiii.  188  The  gi:ass  was  too 
'  vady '  for  him  to  sit  down  upon. 

II VSB.  Obs.  Also  6  ve.  [L.  vse  alas  !]  A  de- 
nunciation or  threatening  of  woe. 

'5S9  Abp.  Parker  Corr.  (Parker  Soc.)  79  We  should., 
deserve  the  wrathful  vx  and  vengeance  of  God.  1584  1x}dcs 
Alarm  agst.  Usurers  V  iiij.  The  Lord  shal  place  you  amonz 
the  goates,  and  pronounce  his  Ve  against  you.  160a  Mi^ 
Watson  Quodl.  Relig.  ^  State  9  With  how  many  vsees  and. 
woes  to  you  Scribes  and  Pharisees  did  he  come  vpon  them? 
a  1636  Westcote  I'iezu  Devonsk.  (1845)  61  There  was  a  vM 
or  woe  pronounced  against  them  in  these  words, — 'Woe 
unto  you  Piltonians,  that  make  cloth  without  wool  *. 

V®der,VaBie,VsBlde,Va9le,Vfflren,VaBmo, 
Vaex,  Vaejer,  southern  ME.  varr.  Father,  Fet 
a.,  Field  s6.,  Fele  a.,  Febe  f.i,  Fern  sb..  Fax, 
Fair  a. 

Vafand,  Vafirand,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  waving  Wave  v. 

Vafrovin,  var.  Waprodn  S(.  Obs. 

+  Vafrons,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  vaCBrous.  [f.  L. 
vafer,  vafr-  -t-  -ous.]     Sly,  cunning,  crafty,  shifty. 

a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  Vtl,  ti  Thinkyng  surely  that 
they,. would  neuer-.Ionge  agree  with  the  Englishmen, 
accordyng  to  their  olde  vafTrous  (1550  crafty!  varietie.  1630 
R.  yohnson^s  Kingd.  ^  Commiv.  17  Divine  providence., 
adjudged  it  best.. not  to  bestow.. upon  subtle  and  vafrous 
people,  Courage,  and  .Strength  of  body.  1650  B.  Discolli- 
minium  17  These  are  subtle,  and  vafrous  Men,  whoare  never 
solidly,  nor  honestly  Wise.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  106 
This  vafrous  and  bloudy  Treason  against  the  holy  Majesty 
of  Christ.    17x1  in  Bailev. 

Vag,  sb.  Devon,  dial.  [Cf.  Fag  sb%'\  Dried 
tnrf  or  peat  used  as  fuel ;  a  piece  of  this. 

1796  W.  H.  Marshall  (K  England  II.  6  Towards  the 
Mountains,  Turf  (provincially  '  Vags  ")  and  Peat  fprovin. 
cially  '  Turf  ■).  1889  Port/olio  }:in.  11/2  In  the  winter  he 
may  turn  many  an  honest  penny  by  the  sale  of  '  vags '.  189$ 
G.  Mortimer  Tules  Moors  224  Vou  can  cut  as  much  vag— 
or  peat,  as  you  calls  it  up  country— as  you'm  a  mind  ta 

Vajf,  V.  U.S.  slang,  [f.  vag.  abbrev.  of  Vaoa- 
BONDJ  trans.  To  treat  or  deal  with  (one)  as  a 
vagabond  or  vagrant. 

1891  C.  Roberts  Adri/l  Amer.  169,  I  was  arrested  as  a 
vagrant     As  the  popular  expression  went,  I  got '  vagged  *. 

Vag,  dial.  var.  Fao  v.''-,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wage  sb. 

Vagabond  (vse-gab^md),  a.  and  sb.  Forms: 
5-6  vagabound(e,  -bunde,  5-6,  8  -band,  5-7 
-bonde,  7- vagabond  ;  6.SV.wagabund,  -bond  ; 
7,  9  dial.,  vagabone,  9  dial.  -bon.  [a.  OF.  vaga- 
bond {\i,i^  c.)  or  ad.  L.  vagabund-tis,  f.  vagiri  \.o 
wander.  Cf.  mod.F.  vagabond.  It.  vagabondo,  Sp. 
and  Pg.vagaiundo,  vagamundo ;  also  G.  vagabund, 
■bond,  Sw.  vagabond,  Du.  vagebond.  As  a  sb.  the 
form  finally  takes  the  place  of  the  earlier  Vaca- 
BOND.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  persons,  etc. :  Roaming  or  wan- 
dering from  place  to  place  without  settled  habita- 
tion or  home;  leading  a  wandering  life;  nomadic. 

a.  In  predicative  use. 
I4a«  LvDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  1684a  O  tbow  blyssed  Lady,  hyde 
bem  that  flen  vnto  the  for  helpe,  and  they  that  be  vaga- 
bonde,  dyscoure  hem  nat.  1533  Bellenden  Livy  i.  xii. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  71  MonyofJ>ir  pcpill  vagabound  and  ouresett  with 
pouerte  tuke  wagis  of  l?e  sabynis.  a  1578  Lindesay  (Pit. 
scottic)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  322  He  staw  away,  .and 
5eid  wagahund  dissagyssit  ane  lang  quhill.  1838  Stephens 
/"r«i>.  in  Russia  96/1  Dbpersed  and  vagabond,  exiled  from 
tbeir  native  soil  and  air,  they  wander  over  the  (kce  of  the 
earth. 

J^g-  «  '430  LvDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  256  My  look, 
myn  even,  unswre  and  vagabounde.     16*7  Milton  P.  L. 
VOL.  X. 
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XI,  16  To  Heav'n  thir  prayers  Flew  up,  nor  mlssd  the  way, 
by  envious  windes  Blow'n  vagabond  or  frustrate. 
b.  In  attrib.  use  (occas.  hyphened). 

*SS5  Eden  Decades  i.  ix.  (Arb.)  97  Owre  men  suppose 
them  to  bee  a  vagabunde  and  wandennge  nacion  lyke  vnto 
the  Scythians.  i6oa  Mountjov  Letter  in  Moryson  Itin. 
(1617)  II.  233  How,  as  a  Vagabond  Woodkerne  hee  may  pre- 
serve  his  life, . .  I  know  not.  1640  tr.  Verdere^s  Rom.  of  Rom. 
III.  31,  I  have  for  my  brother  and  Soveraign,  the  Prince  of 
Greece,  whom  but  even  now  I  beheld  to  be  a  vagabond 
Girle.  1691  tr,  Emiliane's  Observ.  Journ.  Naples  226  They 
become  soon  weary  of  it  and  then  turn  Vagabond- Hermits. 
17»6  Ayliffb  Parergon  181  A  vagabond  Debtor  may  be 
cited  in  whatever  Place  or  Jurisdiction  he  is  found.  1784 
CowPER  Task  I.  559  A  vagabond  and  useless  tribe  there 
eat  Their  miserable  meal.  1819  Scott  Ivanhoe  xxix,  Those 
ballads  which  vagabond  minstrels  sing  to  drunken  churls. 
1857  Hughes  Tom  Brown  \,  We  are  a  vagabond  nation  now. 

trans/.  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  ^  CI.  i.  iv.  45  This  common 
bodie,  Like  to  a  Vagabond  Flagge  vpon  the  Streame,  Goes 
too,  and  backe.  1638  VVilkins  Ne-w  World  xii.  (1707)  98 
The  Concourse  of  many  little  Vagabond  Stars,  by  the  union 
of  their  Beams.  1868  Lockver  GuiUemin's  Heavens  (ed.  3) 
S99  Those  vagabond  bodi^,  the  comets, 
t  c.  spec.  Of  soldiers  or  sailors.   Obs. 

1748  LiND  Lett.  Rel.  Navy  (1757)  ii.  85  If  they  are  to  be 
set  at  liberty,  who  are  accused  of  perjury,  how  is  a  vagabond 
seaman  to  be  found,  when  he  comes  to  England '?  18x3 
Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp.  C1838)  X.  510,  I  do  not  know 
what  measures  to  take  about  our  vagabond  soldiers. 

t  2.  (See  quot.  and  cf.  Extravagant  a,  2.)    Obs, 

1456  StR  G.  Have  i^azw  ^rwj  (S.T.S.)  258  5it  is  thare 
othir  la  wis  callit  tawis  extravaganis,  that  is  for  to  say  la  wis 
vagaboundis,  that  arnocbt  incorporic  in  othir  bukisof  lawis 
of  Lombardy. 

3.  Inclined  to  stray  or  gad  about  without  proper 
occupation;  leading  an  unsettled,  irregular,  or  dis- 
reputable life;  good-for-nothing,  rascally,  worthless. 

1630  Greeners  Fr,  Bacon  11.  L  (Q.'),  Where  be  these  vaga- 
bond [1594  vacabond]  knaues,  that  they  attend  no  better 
on  their  Master?  i68a  Bubnet  Rights  Princes  ii.  66  Some 
idle  vagabond  Clarks  that  had  procured  themselves  to  be 
put  in  Orders.  1741-3  Wesley  Jrnl.  (1749)  9  A  clergyman 
came  into  the.. room,  and  ask'd  aloud,  with  a  tone  un- 
usually sharp,  *  Where  those' vagabond  fellows  were?'  1777 
W.  Dalrymflb  Trav.  Sp.  <$•  Port,  civ,  A  most  vagabond 
crew  I  1836  W.  Irving  Astoriall.  125  He  took  a  ceremon. 
ious  leave  of  the  Crow  chieftain,  and  his  vagabond  warriors. 
c  1870  B.  Harte  Coyotte  Poems  (1886)  16  Lop-eared  and 
large- join  ted,  but  ever  al  way  A  thoroughly  vagabond  outcast 
ingray. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  characteristic  or  dis- 
tinctive of,  a  homeless  wanderer. 

1585  T.  Washington  W.Nicholay's  Voy,  in.  xviii.  104  By 
suche  vagabounde  beggerie,  they  make . .  beleeue,  that  they 
canne  foresay  and  deuine.  1607  Shaks.  Cor,  iii.  iiu  89  Let 
them  pronounce  the  steepe  Tarpeian  death,  Vagabond  exile, 
. .  1  would  not  buy  Their  mercie.  1653  R.  Sanders  Pkysiogn. 
40  Voyages  by  Sea  and  Land,  and  a  vagabond  life.  1698 
Crownk  Caligula  iv.  Dram.  Wks.  1874  IV.  ^06  Rase  from 
thy  memory  my  sinful  hours,  And  all  my  lntle  vagabond 
amours.  17*6  De  Fo«  Hist.  Devil  1.  vi.  (1840)  73  Satan 
being  confined  to  a  vagabond,  wandering,  unsettled  condi. 
tion.  18*4  W.  Irving  T,  Trav.  II.  27  They  have  the  true, 
vagabond  abhorrence  of  all  useful.. employments.  1841 
Borrow  Zincali  I.  i.  I.  y  Abandoning  his  vagabond  propen- 
sities and  becoming  stationary.  187*  Blackie  Lays  Htgkl. 
Introd.  13  This  book  is  well-suited  for  your  migratory  needs, 
and  vagabond  habits. 

6.  Jig.  Roving,  straying ;  not  subject  to  control 
or  restraint, 

*635  Quarles  Embl.  iv.  I,  My  heart  is  a  vain  heart, 
a  vagabond  and  unstable  heart.  1643  Milton  Divorce 
Introd.,  The  brood  of  Belial,  ..to  whom  no  liberty  is  pleas- 
ing but  unbridl'd  and  vagabond  lust  without  pale  or  parti- 
tion. ai68o  Butler  Rem.  (1759)  II.  455  The  Inconstant 
has  a  vagabond  Soul,  without  any  settled  Place  of  Abode. 
1878  MoRLBY  Carlyle  195  In  that  house  are  many  mansions, 
the  boisterous  sanctuary  of  a  vagabond  polytheism, 

B,  sb  1.  One  who  has  no  fixed  abode  or  home, 
and  who  wanders  about  from  place  to  place;  spec. 
one  who  does  this  without  regular  occupation  or 
obvious  means  of  support;  an  itinerant  beggar,  idle 
loafer,  or  tramp ;  a  vagrant, 

a.  /■148s  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  iv.  653  Now  shall  all  the 
cursinges  of  your  lawe,  Opon  yow  (i.e.  the  JewsJ  fall  most 
myschevose,  &  be  knawen  of  vagabundes  ouer  awe.  1496 
Ld  Bothwell  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett,  Ser.  1.  I.  24  Evere  day 
throw  ^am  ^ir  vagabunds  escapis,  cummyn  to  Perkin.  158s 
Stanvhurst  /Sneis  i.  (Arb.)  25  And  ycet  theese  wretched 
vagabunds  hard  destenye  scotirgeth, 

/3.  1495.^^:/ II  Hen.  K//,c.3  Every  vagabounde,  heremyte, 
or  beggar  able  to  labre,  or  clerk,  pilgryme,  or  shipman. 
1533  Bellenden  Livy  i.  xiL  (S.T.S.)  I.  60  Gif  bai  suld  pas 
as  vagaboundis  and   vncertane  pepill  throw  pare  howsis. 

1576  1-LE.MiNG  PanopL  Epist,  354  Thedogge.  .defendtsj  our 
houses  from  thecucs,  vagaboundes,  lewde  fellowes.  2594 
R.  AsHLEV  tr.  Lays  le  Roy  60  b,  Some  of  them  hauing  bin 
vagabounds  and  be^gers.  1635  Reg.  Privy  Coitnc.  Scot/. 
Ser.  II.  VI.  5  Haveme  corrupted  all  the  equipage  of  the 
ship,  who  are  bot  vagabounds.  1706  Stf.vens  Span,  Dict.f 
Vagamundear^  to  play  the  vagabound,  to  strole  about, 

y.  X5»6  TiNDALK  Acts  xvii.  5  The  iewes-.toke  vnto  them 
evyll  men  wich  were  vagabondes  and  gadered  a  company. 
JSlS'^^^^^it  land  Club  Misc.  I.  i2oAIt  wagabondis  and  idiU 
personis  that  hes  nochl  quhairupoun  to  sustene  thame  selfis. 

1577  HoLiNSHED  Z>«vfr.  Brit.  n\.  v.  106  b.  The  third  [sort] 
consisteth  of  thriftlesse  poore,  as.. the  vagabond  that  will 
abide  no  wheres,  but  runneth  vp  and  downe  from  place  to  place 
(as  it  were  seeking  woorke  and  finding  none).  1605  London 
Prodigal  v.  i,  For  shame,  betake  you  to  some  honest  Trade 
And  liue  not  thus  so  like  a  Vagabond,  a  1639  Hinde 
y.  Bruen  xxx.  (1641)  94  Such  assemblies  area  very  randa- 
vous  of  ail  rogues,  and  vagabonds.  1684  Burnet  tr.  Mare's 
Utopia  22  If  they  do  this,  they  are  put  in  Prison  as  idle 
Vagabonds.      1736  Gentl.  Mag.  VI.  718/1  A  Bill.. for  the 


VAGABONDIAL, 

more  effectual  punishing  Rogues  and  Vagabonds.  1796  H. 
Hunter  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  376  His  rela- 
tions, dishonoured  in  the  public  estimation,  abandon  their 
home,  and  become  vagabonds.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Three 
Ages  in.  95  Issuing  forth  as  a  vagabond  to  spread  the 
infection  of  idleness  and  vice.  1849  James  IVoodman  xviil 
We  have  more  vagabonds  in  the  forest  than  1  like.  1873 
'  OuiDA '  Pascaril  II.  111.  i.  8  He  was  a  stroller  and  a  vaga- 
bond, so  far  as  social  status  went,  an  idle  rogue, 

trans/.  160a  znd  Pt,  Return  Pamass,  iii.  iv.  1352  You 
grandsyre  Phoebus  with  your  louely  eye,  The  firmaments 
eternall  vagabond. 

Comb,  1579-80  North  Plutarch  (1657)  233  They  were 
loose  people  and  abjects..who  vagabondlike  wandred  up 
and  down  the  Countrey.  1816  Tuckev  Narr.  Exped.  R. 
Zaire  i.  (1818)  16  This  corps  being  composed  of  the  most 
ragged,  bare-legged, sans-culotte  vagabond- looking  wretches. 

6.  1567  Harman  {^title\  A  Caueai..for  Commen  Cursetors 
Vulgarely  called  Vagabones.  i6oa  Narcissus  (1893)  J24 
Wee  ar  noe  vagabones,  wee  ar  no  arrant  Rogues  that  doe 
runne  with  plaies  about  the  country.  [1843  (see  2  b).]  1901 
Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  188  Rogues  an  vagabons. 

b.  A  nomad,    rare, 

1756  Nugent  Montesquieu  xx.  ii.  (1758)  II.  3  Hospitality 
.  .is  found  in  the  most  admirable  perfection  among  nations 
of  vagabonds.  1837  W.  Irving  Capt.  Bonneville  III.  108 
They  claimed.. to  be  thorough  mountaineers,  and  first-rate 
hunters— the  common  boast  of  these  vagabonds  of  the 
wilderness. 

c.  Vagabondes  discoloraHon,  disease^  skUi  (see 
quots.). 

1876  Greenhow  in  Trans.  Clinical  Soc.  IX.  46  These 
cases.. have  received  the  special  name  of  *Vogt's  Vaga- 
bonden-Krankhcit ',  which  1  have  rendered  into  English  as 
'Vagabond's  Discoloration';  because  this  discoloration  of 
skin.  .is.  .brought  on  by  long-continued  exposure,  dirty 
habits  and  the  irritation  of  vermin.  1890  F.  '1'aylor  Man. 
Pract.  Med.  (1891)  803  The  disease  has  then  been  called 
prurigo  senilis^  and  also  vagabond's  disease.  iB^gAllbutt's 
Syst,  Med.  VIII.  701  The  vagabond's  disease,  or  Morbus 
errorum  of  Greenhow.  Ibid.  866  Excoriations,  wheals  and 
pustules  are  produced  by  scratching  which,  if  long  con- 
tinued, may  produce  a  brown,  leather.like  condition — the 
so-called  vagabondes  skin  seen  in  tramps, 

2.  A  disreputable  or  worthless  person  ;  an  idle, 
good-for-nothing  fellow;  a  rascal  or  rogue  (some- 
times without  serious  implication  of  bad  qualities). 

x686  tr.  Chardin's  Trav.  Persia  178, 1  spoke  in  the  mildest 
Terms  imaginable :  which  nothing  mov  d  this  Vagabond. 
1848  Dickens  Dombey  vi.  No  young  vagabond  could  be 
brought  to  bear  its  contemplation  for  a  moment.  1887  Hall 
Caine  Son  0/ Hagar  in,  iii,  I  couldn't  be  such  a  vagabond 
of  a  husband.  1890  'R,  Boldrewood  '  Col.  R e/ortn er  (iSgi) 
316  The  dishonest,  scheming  vagabonds  ! 
b.  Used  as  a  term  of  reproof  or  abuse. 

184a  Lover  Handy  Andy  x,  Mind,  on  your  peril,  you  old 
vagabone,  don't  let  them  fight  that  badger  without  me. 
1844  Dickens  Mart.  Chuz.  iv,  You  were  eaves-dropping  at 
that  door,  you  vagabond  !  1884  Pae  Eustace  66 '  What  are 
you  lying  there  for,  you  lazy  vagabond  ?  '  roared  Randolph. 

VSLgaboud  (vae-gab^jnd),  z/.  Also  7  vaga- 
bound, -bund.  [f.  Vagabond  sb,  Cf,  F.  vaga- 
bonder  (1526).]  intr.  To  roam  or  wander  {about) 
as  or  like  a  vagabond  or  vagrant ;  to  vagabondize. 
Also  with  it, 

a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  iv,  (1598)414  In  this  sort  vaga- 
bonding in  those  vntroden  places,  they  were  guided  tctc.]. 
1611  CoTCR.  s.v.  Rodi,  That  hath  roamed,  wandered,  vaga- 
bonded it  all  the  countrey  ouer.  c  16x4  Sir  W.  Mure  Dido 
Sf  Aineas  iii.  27  [Dido]  vagabounding  in  ane  heavy  cace 
Through  fields  vnknowne,  accompanyed  by  none.  1748 
Richardson  Clarissa  (iSii)  VI.  357  Vagabonding  about 
froni  inn  to  inn.  1861  Reade  Cloister  9f  H.  Ivi,  Why  is  he 
not  in  my  counting  house  at  Amsterdam,  instead  of  vaga- 
bonding It  out  yonder?  1901  IVes/jn.  Gaz.  18  Oct.  2/1  I'he 
said  son  went  vagabonding  about  the  world. 

Hence  Va'gabonding  vbl.  sb. 

ai6a8  F.  Grevil  Cxlica  xii,  Cupid,  thou  naughtie  Boy, 
when  thou  wert  loathed.  Naked  and  blind,  for  Vagabunding 
noted. 

Vagabondage  (vse-gab^nded^).  [f.  Vaga- 
bond sb,  +-AGE,  or  a.  F,  vagabondage  (1798).] 

1.  The  state,  condition,  or  character  of  a  vaga- 
bond ;  life  or  conduct  characteristic  of  or  resem- 
bling that  of  a  vagabond ;  idle  or  unconventional 
wandering  or  travelling;  vagabondism, 

1813  [implied  in  Vagabondager  :  see  belowj  1813  New 
Monthly  Mag.  VIIl.  336^  That  love  of.  .bird's-nesting  and 
vagabondage,  which,  .is  inherent  in  all  boys.  1858  Times 
4  Nov.  6/2  [The  lonlans]  have  been  elevated  from  the  lowest 
grade  of  Mediterranean  vagabondage.  1871  Holme  Lee 
Miss  Barriftgton  I.  vii.  102  Spring  arrived  and  he  grew 
restless  again  and  betook  himself  to  vagabondage  and  the 
streets. 
/g.  1863  Lecky  in  Mem.  (1900)  II.  34, 1  have  been  indulg- 
ing in  an  enormous  amount  of  literary  vagabondage.  1871 
Miss  Braddon  Lovels  0/  Arden  xxii.  171  Her  random 
sketches— some  of  them  mere  vagabondage  of  the  pencil, 
jotted  down  half  unconsciously, 

2.  Vagabonds  collectively;  persons  of  a  vaga- 
bond class  or  order, 

18155  y.  D.  Burn]  AutoHogr,  Beggar  Boy  (1859)  137  One 
of  the  immediate  consequences  of  their  conduct  would  be, 
to  let  loose  the  whole  vagabondage  of  the  country.  1903 
Times  14  Feb.  11/5  They  are  already  bringing  a  good  deal 
of  rural  vagabondage  to  London. 

Hence  Vagabcndaffer,  one  who  practises  vaga- 
bondage. 

1813  Sir  R.  Wilson  Priv,  Diary  (1862)  II.  52  At  midnight 
I  entered  my  carriage,  and  found  myself  in  solitude  with  a 
cheerless  imagination... Thus  vagabondagers  pay  for  their 
temporary  pleasures. 

tVagabO'ndialf  a.  Obs,'~^  In  7 -bundiall. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ial.I   =  next. 
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1615  J.  H.  Wcrids  Foily  C  b,  The  recollection  of  the  vaga- 
bundiall  lewes  into  the  sheepe-fold  of  lesus  Christ. 

Va^bo  ndical,  a,  rare.  Also  6-7  vaga- 
bund-.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ical.]  Roaming,  wander- 
ing ;  vagabondish. 

XS76  Fleming tr.C<u»x^i7tf^(t68o) 35 Dogges.. which  are 
taught  and  exercised  to  daunce  in  measure,,  .and  sundry 
such  properties,  which  they  leame  of  theyr  vagabundJcall 
masten.  1658  Cokainb  Ohst,  Leidy  11.  i,  He.  .vaticinated 
future  Occurents  by  the  mj-sterious  influences  of  the  sublime 
Stars,  and  vagabundical  Planets, 

m.  1864  G.  Daniel  Afcfrie  Eng^.  xiv,  Joe  Haynes-.was  the 
hero  of  a  \arie:y  of  vagabond  ical  adventures. 

Vagabonding  (vse-galyndirj),  ///.  a.  [f. 
Vagabond  v."] 

1.  That  roams  or  wanders  as,  or  in  the  manner  of, 
a  vagabond.     Also  transf.  v^xi^fig* 

a  i^  Sidney  Songs  in  Astr.  4-  SUila  v.  xii.  (Grosart)  I. 
86,  I  now  then  staine  thy  white  with  vagabonding  shame. 
1603  Flob:o  Montaignt  lit.  xiii.  610  Even  vagabonding 
roagues . .  have  their  niagni6cences  and  vol uptuousn esse. 
1614  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  ii'ks.  (1913)  1. 13,  L.Oneuerypart 
my  vagabounding  Sight  Did  ca<;t.  1631  Lithgow  Trav» 
IIL  iti  A  vagabonding  Guest,  Transported  here  and  there. 
ibid,  J18  Concerning  vagabonding  Greekes,  and  their 
counterfeit  Testimonials.  1881  Dlackzv.  Mag:  May  571  The 
sword,  .went  fairly  straight  along  its  vagabonding  road. 

2.  Characterized  by  roaming  or  wandering ; 
vagabond  ish. 

Not  clearly  distinct  from  the  vbl,  sb.  used  nitrib. 

a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  (1622)  47a  These  iewels  certainely 
with  their  diitgmsing  sleight;;,  they  haue  pilfred  in  their 
vagabounding  race.  1814  New  Monthly  Mag.  X.  285  Some 
would  spend  our  prime's  best  age  In  vagabonding  pilgrim- 
age. 1904  A.  B.  Paterson  Poems  ga  And  through  our  blood 
there  runs  The  vagabonding  love  of  change. 

tVagabo-ndious,  a.  Obs.-'^  [f.  Vagabond 
shJ\     >7agabond,  vagrant. 

x66i  in  MSS.  Ho.  Lor.is  (Rtp.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  VII. 
153  [The  whole  trade  of  cardmaking  and  wire  drawing  was 
nearly  spoiled  by]  vagabondious  persons. 

Vskgabondish  (voe'gabpndij),  a,    [f.  as  prec] 

1.  Pertaining  or  appropriate  to,  characteristic  of, 
a  vagabond  or  vagabonds. 

x8i6  J.  ScoTT  yis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  97  All  this  has  a  shew  of 
business,  though  of  a  light  vagabondish  kind.  x868  Miss 
Braddon  Birds  of  Prey  11.  i,  There  was  a  vagabondish  kind 
of  foppery  in  his  costume.  1884  Harper  s  Mag,  Slay  %j\ 
The  vagabondish  spirit  engendered  by  their  long.. journey. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  vagabond;  somewhat  like 
a  vagabond  in  conduct  or  life. 

1854  Greenwood  Ha^s  4-  Mishaps  105  By  far  the  larger 
number  of  those  who_  apply  to  the  traveller  for  charity  are 
vagabondish  in  their  instincts  and  indolent  in  their  habits, 
1881  rimes  5  July  9  This  vain  and  vagabondish  mendicant. 

Vagabondism  CvEe-gab^rndiz'm).    [f.  as  prec] 

1.  ^Vaoabondagb  I, 

x8at  Blackiv.  Mae.  aI,  139  Who,  after  forty  years  of 
indigence  and  vagabondism,  is  admitted  into  the  first 
societies.  1859  Hist.  Cant  in  Slang  Diet,  p.  ix.  The 
G>*psies  were  not  long  in  the  country  before  they  found 
native  imitators.  Vagabondism  is  peculiarly  catching.  1888 
Charity  Orgatiis,  Rev.  April  145  Vagabondism  as  a  licit 
mode  of  life. 

b.  A  rascally  or  knavish  act,    rare. 

1840  Carlyle  Heroes  v.  (1904)  188  All  errors  and  perver- 
sities of  his,  even  those  stealings  of  ribbons,  aimless  confused 
miseries  and  vagabondisms. 

2.  =  Vagabondage  2.    rare"^, 

187a  Brewer  Eng.  Studies  (1881)  iv.  196  All  the  vaga- 
bondism of  the  kingdom  had  scented  the  fray. 
Vagabondize  (vx-gab^^ndaiz),  V,  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -IZE.]  intr.  To  live,  wander,  or  go  about  as, 
or  in  the  manner  of,  a  vagabond ;  to  roam  or 
travel  in  a  free,  idle,  unconstrained,  or  uncon- 
ventional manner ;  to  play  the  vagabond, 

a.  With  indefinite  it. 

x6ix  CoTQVL.^Roder,  toroame,  wander,  vagabondize  it.  1776 
Ann.  Reg.,  Characi.  35/2  After  thus  vagabondizing  it  for 
some  time,  he  was  discovered  by  the  consul.  t86i  Reade 
Cloister  ^  H,  liii.  How  much  earlier  he  would  have  found 
her  by  staying  quietly  at  Tergou,  than  by  vagabondizing  it 
all  over  Holland. 

b.  In  ordinary  use.  Freq.  with  advs.  and  preps. 
1794  Mrs.  a.  M.  Bennett  Ellen  III.  39  No  modest  woman 

would  go  vagabondizing  about  the  country.  X795  tr. 
Mercter's  Fra^m,  Pol.  Sr  Hist,  II.  323  The  streets  would  be 
filled  with  wretches,  vagabondizing  round  the  palaces  of 
sloth.  x83a  tVestm.  Rev.  July  38  Peoples  among  whom 
his  fortunes  cast  him  while  vagabondizing  in  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  globe.  x868  Holme  Lek  B,  Godfrey  xxvi. 
That. .scapegrace,  .had  vagabondised  all  over  Europe  as  a 
newspaper  correspondent.  1894  D.  C.  Murray  Making  0/ 
Novelist  87,  I.. acquired  a  taste  for  vagabondising  about 
among  the  poor. 

fig.  X864  Miss  Braddon  Doctor's  Wi/em.  The  surgeon's 
thoughts  went  vagabondizing  awa^  from  the  little  coffee- 
room.  s868  —  Birdi  0/  Prey  v.  iii.  My  thoughts  went 
vagabondising  off  to  Charlotte. 

Hence  Va'gabondizer. 

x86o  Ail  Year  Round  No.  4a.  ^62  The  itinerant  traveller 
and  poetical  or  arti-^tic  vagabotidiser. 

Vagabondizing  (vae-gabf^ndaizii)'),  vbl.  sb.  [f. 
prec.  + -ING  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb;  idle  or 
unconventional  wandering  ;  an  occasion  of  this. 

1829  Sir  a.  W.  Calcott  Lett,  to  Chantrey  18  Aug.,  A 
note  we  have  had  from  the  Phillips  to  join  ;ou  in  a  va^a* 
bondizlng  to  Hampstead.  1849  W.  Irving  Goldsmith  xviii. 
203  The  Continental  tour. .had,  with  poor  Goldsmith,  been 
little  better  than  a  course  of  literary  vagaliondizing.  1853 
DiCKFNS  Bleak  Ho.  xxi.  Then,  vagabondising  came  natural 
to  you,  from  the  beginning? 


Va'gabondizing, ///.  a.    [-inq2.] 

1.  Tnat  vagabondizes;  vagabond. 

1830  Fraser^sMag.  11.  200  We  have  a  pretty  considerable 
..idea  of  how  those  vagal)ondising  ragamuffins  spend  the 
hours  of  the  day.  1855  Household  IVds.  XII.  168  Her 
wicked,  vagabondising,  brandy-drinking,  .husband. 

2.  Characterized  by,  devoted  or  inclined  to,  wan- 
dering or  vagabondage. 

X841  Fraser'sAfag.  XXIII.  349[Theyl  would  prefer  labour 
to  a  vagabondising  life.  1859  Sala  'Jvj.  round  Clod  (1861) 
175  They  fade  away  with  the  dawn. .and  are  not  beheld 
any  more  till  vagabondising  time  begins  again.  1883  Miss 
C.  F.  WooLSON  Anne  377  July,  .already  fek  a  strong  affec- 
tion in  his  capacious  vagabondizing  heart  for  the  stranger. 

Va'gabondry.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f.  Vaga- 
bond sb,  +  -RT.]    =  Vagabondage  i. 

X547  Act  1  Edw.  K/,c.  3  Preamble,  Idlenesand  Vagabund- 
rye  is  the  mother  and  roote  of  all  theftes.  1611  Cotcr., 
MaraJidise,  beggerie,  roguerie,  idle  knauerie,  base  vaga> 
bondrie.  1681  W,  Robertson  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  1257  A 
base  vagabondry,  mendidmoniunt,  1869  W.  Cory  Lett,  f^ 
yrnls.  (1897)  257  We  went  through  Dropmore  with  unusual 
vagabondry. 

t  V  agabuncy,  later  f.  Vacaboncy.  Obs. 

1549  CovERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par,  Thess.  Ded.,  To  banysh 
..ryot,  idlenes,  ruffianynge  vagabuncie  [etc. J. 

t  Vagabundnlo.  nonce-word.  [f.  vagabund 
Vagabond  sb\    ?  A  roguish  trick. 

1631  Shirlly  School 0/ Complement  v.  iii,  Gorgon  has  had 
his  deuices  and  vagabunduloes  as  well  as  the  best  on  yee. 

Vagal  (v^'gal),  a.  Anat, 'SlU^  Path.  [f.  Vag-us 
+  -al.J  a.  Vagal  nerve^  the  vagus  or  pneumogas- 
tric  nerve,     b.   Of,  pertaining  to,  or  affecting  this, 

1854  Orrs  Circ.  Set,,  Org.  Nat.  I.  205  The  exoccipitals.. 
are  perforated  to  give  exit  to  the  vagal  and  hypoglossal 
nerves.  1885  M-VVilliam  in  yrnl,  Physiol.  VI.  223  'I'he 
effects  of  vagal  stimuliition  were  frequently  investigated. 
1899  Allbutt's  Sysi.  Med.  VI.  816  I'he  upper  vagal  roots 
are  more  concerned  la  inspiration  than  the  lower  ones, 

t  Va'gancy.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Vagant  a. ;  see 
-ANCY.]     A  wandering  or  strolling.     Also_/f^. 

1641  Milton  Ch,  Govt.  i.  i,  That  our  happinesse  may  orbe 
it  selfe  into  a  thousand  vagancies  of  elory  and  delight.  1641 
Brome  Joviall  Crew  v,  Springlove.  My  humble  suit  is  that 
you  will  be  pleas'd  To  let  me  walk  upon  my  known  occasions 
this  Sommer.  Lawyer,  Fie  !  Canst  not  yet  leave  off  those 
Vagancies? 

t  Va'gant,  a.  {•a.nApres.pple.).  Obs,  Forms: 
4-5  vagaunt,  5-6  -aunte,  5-6,  8  vagant,  5  -ante. 
[a.  OF.  vagant  J  vagaunt^  or  L.  vagant- ^  vaganSj 
pres.  pple.  of  vagdrt  to  wander.] 

1.  Wandering,  roaming,  roving;  travelling  or 
moving  from  place  to  place ;  having  no  settled 
home  or  abiding-place.     Cf.  Vagrant  a.  3. 

X38J  WvcLiF  Gen.  iv,  12  Vagaunt  and  fer  fugitif  thow 
shall  be  vpon  the  erthe  alle  the  dales  of  thi  Hjf.  x43a-5o  tr. 
Higden  (Rolls)  II.  135  In  the  tyme  of  Hinguar  and  Hubba, 
Ardulphus  the  bischop  was  vagante  longe  with  l>e  body  of 
Seynte  Cuthberte.  1480  Caxton  OvicCs  Met.  xiv,  x,  For  al 
we  haue  be  disparblid  &  longe  haue  be  vagant  on  the  see. 
1483  —  Gold,  Leg.  407  b/i  Thus  Josaphat  was  two  yere 
vagaunte  &  erryd  in  deserte.  X517  Watson  Shypp'e  0/ 
Fooles  A  ij,  I  am  the  fyrste  in  the  shyppe  vagaunte  with  the 
other  fooles.  1578  Sc,  Poems  26th  C.  (1801)  II.  170  Thocht 
vagant  freirs  faine  wald  lie.  The  trueth  will  furth, 

2.  Devious,  erratic,    rare. 

138a  Wyclif  Prov.  v.  6  Bi  the  path  of  lif  thei  gon  not ; 
vagaunt  ben  the  goingus  of  hir,  and  vnserchable.  1708  Brit. 
Apollo  No.  50.  i/i  By  so  Vagant  a  Proceedure,  it  is  a  Chance 
but  he  must  hear  some  points  of  Duty  ..repeated. 

3.  Of  thoughts  :   Wandering. 

c  1450  Myrr.  our  Ladye  42  Yt  can  not  sturre  vp  yt  selfe 
from  wandryng  and  vagant  thoughtes  that  yt  is  accustomyd 
in.  Ibid,  165  Also  the  harte  oughte  fuUe  besyly  to  be  kepte 
from  all  vagaunte  thoughtes. 

Vagara(u)nt,  -ent,  obs.  forms  of  Vagrant. 
Vagare,  obs,  form  of  Vagary. 
Vaga-rian.    rare-^,    [t  as  next -i- -an.]   One 
given  to  vagaries  or  whims. 
1891  in  Cent.  Diet, 

Vagarious  (vage^'rias),  a.    [f.  Vagary  sb."] 
•\  1.   Variable,  inconstant,  changing.    Obs."^ 
1798  R.  P.  Tour  in  Wales  (MS.)  36  Thus  life's  vagarious 

tenure  passes  on  !    And  thus,  the  scenic  vision  glows  with 

change ! 

2.  Marked  or  characterized  by,  full  of,  subject 
to,  vagaries ;  erratic. 

1827  Examiner  70/1  The  Travels  of  Wilhelm  Meister, 
wild,  vagarious,  and  disconnected  as  it  is.  a  1871  De 
Morgan  Budget  Parad.  (1872)  153  Mr.  Wirgman's  mind 
was  somewhat  attuned  to  psychology;  but  he  was  cracky 
and  vagarious.  1897  Atlantic  Monthly  LXXIX.  134  The 
work.. IS  free  from  the  vagarious  theorizing. 

3.  Wandering,  roaming,  roving. 

x88a  HarPer^s  Mag.  April  661  Sharp  interruption  from  the 
vagarious  homed  enemy.  1888  Sat.  Rev.  22  Sept.  363/2 
The  history  of  the  vagarious  canary,  Kiki. 

Hence  Vaga'rionsly  adv. 

x^x  Dispatch  (Columbus)  17  Nov.,  An  idly  planned  and 
vagarioiisly  disposed  though  always  picturesque  college 
retreat. 

Vagarish,  a.    Now  rare  or  Obs.    [f.  as  prec] 

1.  Of  the  eyes:  Disposed  to  wander;  wandering. 
x8ox  Wolcot'(P.  Pindar)  Tears  9f  Smiles  Wks.  1812  V.  40 

His  eyes  were  oft  vagarish.  1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  VII, 
230  My  people's  eyes  were  all  vagarish  While  striving  your 
hard  phrases  to  conjecture. 

2.  Somewhat  vagarious  or  whimsical. 

1819  Krats  in  Ld.  Houghton  Li/e  (1848)  II.  26  But  you 
knowing  my  unsteady  and  vagarish  disposition  will  [etcj. 


Vaga'risome,  a-  U-  as  prec,  +  -some.]  Vaga- 
rious, capricious. 

X883  bazaars  Sept.  259  Early  autumn  clothing  is  slightly 
vagarisome,  and  steady  observation  is^  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  what  is  *  worn  '  from  what  is  '  put  on  *. 

Vagarist.  rare,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.]  One 
wlio  IS  subject  to  vagaries  ;  a  vagarious  person. 

1888  The  yoice  (N.  V.1,24  May,  The  Prohibition  party 
are  now  free  from , .  suspicion  of  being  vagarists. 

Vagarity  (vage^-rlti).  rare""^,  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ITY.J     Capricious  irregularity  or  variability. 

x886  N.^  g.  7th  Ser.  II.  89/1  Instances  of  vagarity  are 
noticeable  with  each  Prince  of  Wales,  many  of  whom  seem 
to  have  ignored . .  the  title  (of  Duke  of  Cornwall]. 

Vagary  (vagee-ri),  sb.  Also  6-7  vagare,  6 
-arte.  [prob.  ad.  L,  vagdrl  (It.  vagare)  to  wander. 
Cf.  Fegary.] 

+ 1.  A  wandering  or  devious  journey  or  tour  ;  a 
roaming  about  or  abroad ;  an  excursion,  ramble, 
stroll.  Obs. 

Freq.  in  the  17th  c,  chiefly  in  verbal  phrases  as  tofetch^ 
fjtake,  or  take  a  vagary. 

X577  Stanvhurst  Descr.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  (1808)  VI.  24 
The  Irish  enimie  spieing  that  the  citizens  were  accustomed 
to  fetch  such  od  vagaries, . .  they . .  laid  in  sundrie  places  for 
their  commine.  158a  —  J-Eneis  11.  (Arb.)  44  Thee  gates  vn- 
cloased  they  skud  with  a  Huely  vagare.  x6oo  Pory  tr.  Leo^s 
Africa  1. 19  These  haue  often  vagaries  ouer  the  deserts  vnto 
the  prouince  of  Tedgear.  c  i^i-iSoc.Cond.  People  Anglesey 
(i860)  40  To  entice  his  neighbours  wifes..to  leave  their 
husbands,  .and  to  follow  him  by  turns,  into  other  counireys, 
and  after  a  long  vagare,  to  return  again.  1657  S.  Purchas 
Pol.  Flying  Ins.  i,  v,  12  A  hot  Sun-shine.. will  quickly 
prompt  them  out  of  their  Hives  to  take  a  short  vagary. 
1677  LiiLPiN  Demonol.  (1867)  320  The  like  did  Dinah,  when 
she  made  a  needless  vagary  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land. 
x8a6  W.  E.  Andrews  Crit.  Rev.  Fox's  Bk.  Mart.  II.  413 
Whether.. it  is  likely  that  such  a  person  should  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  walking  vagary  throughout  all  London. 

transf.  zxiA  fig.  ^1630  Risdon  Surv.  Devon  §225  (1810) 
237  Torridge,  after  a  long  vagary,  making  many  meanders, 
empiieth  itself  in  the. .sea.  X655  Gurnall  Chr.  in  Arm, 
xvi.  (1665)  359  Our  hearts  are  soon  gone  away  from  the  duty 
in  hand,  and  taken  a  vagary  to  the  furthest  part  of  the 
world.  X759  Stebne  Tr,  Shandy  i.  xxii.  My  aunt  Dinah 
and  the  coachman,  .led  us  a  vagary  some  millions  of  miles 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  planetary  system. 

+  b.  To  play  his  vagary y  of  a  horse,  to  leave  or 
refuse  to  follow  the  proper  or  desired  course.  Obs.—^ 

1580  Blundevil  Art  of  Riding  i.  11  If  he  will  then  play 
bis  vagarie,  beate  him  forthwith  with  your  wand. 

f  2.  A  wandering  in  speech  or  writing ;  a  ramb- 
ling from  the  subject  under  consideration ;  a 
digression  ordivagation.  Obs,  (passing  into  senses), 

X579  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk,  (Camden)  67  Countenaundnge 
oute  the  matter  ether  with  tunge  or  penne  withoute  the 
same  discoursinge  vagaries.  x^96  R.  H.  tr.  Lavaterus' 
Ghostes  (J-  Sp.  To  Rdr.  aij.  His  histories  seeme  not  idle 
tales,  or  impertinent  vagaries,  but  very  truthes.  x6sx 
Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  Apol.  15  When  ever  he  was  at  a  loss,  that 
the  people  might  not  perceive  it,  he  presently  would  fall 
into  a  wordy  vagary.  i68x  —  Answ.  Dodwell  iv.  54  You 
must  talk  at  other  rates  than  you  have  done  in  your  tedious 
fallacious  Vagaries.  176a  in  Ellis  Orig,  Lett.  Ser.  11.  IV. 
45!  Mr.  Beckford..had  his  vagaries  as  usual,  and  gave  the 
House  a  little  prelude  of  what  they  were  to  expect. 

3.  A  departure  or  straying  from  the  ordered, 
regular,  or  usual  course  of  conduct,  decorum,  or 
propriety;  a  frolic  or  prank,  esp.  one  of  a  freakish 
nature.     Now  rare  or  Obs,  (passing  into  sense  4). 

1588  Babington  Prof.  Exp.  Lord^s  Pr.  {1596)  274  A 
short  vagare.. layde  a  grinding  griefe  vpon  his  conscience 
during  life.  i5<>3  B.  Barnes  Parth.  <5-  Partk.  vi,  I  will  be 
His  bail  for  this  offence;  and  if  he  make  Another  siich 
vagary,  take  of  me  A  pawn.  1609  W.  M.  Man  in  Moon 
(1849)  21  Hee  that  might  doe  well  and  would  not,  when  hee 
wanteth  shal  be  unpittied..;  then  shall  you  hear  of  your  olde 
vagaries.  X667  Milton  P,  L,  vi.  614  Strait  they  chang'd 
thir  minds,  Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell,  As  they 
would  dance.  1693  Locke  Educ.  §  96  Would  your  Son 
engage  in  some  Frolic,  or  take  a  Vagary,  were  it  not.  .better 
he  should  do  it  with,  than  without  your  Knowledge?  x^i4 
Gay  What  d*ye  call  it  i.  iv,  Ye  Goblins  and  Fairys,  With 
Frisks  and  Vagarys.  1785  Grose  Diet.  Vulgar  7".,  P'agaries, 
frolicks,  wild  rambles,  a  1845  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.  Sen  iii. 
Hoitse-W arming y  That  should  she  incline  to  play  such  a 
vagary . .  She  could  turn  a  knight  into  a  waggon  of  hay.  x86a 
C.  Stretton  Chequered  Life  II.  100,  I  could  not  sleep:  I 
was  too  much  amused  at  the  vagaries  of  my  new  acquaint- 
ances \sc.  rats),  and  kept  watching  them. 
fig.  X794  Mks.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  i,  Let  us  hear 
what  vagaries  fancy  has  been  playing  in  your  mind. 

t  b.  Without  article  :  Frolic,  gambolling.  Obs. 

X79X  Wolcot  (P.  Pindar)  Rights  of  Kinp  Wks.  1812  11. 
401  Here— there.  Up,  down,  she  dances  it ;  now  ^ar,  now 
near,  In  mad  and  riotous  vagary. 
4.  A  capricious,   fantastic,  or  eccentric  action  or 
piece^of  conduct. 

1619  Massincer  Picture  v.  iii,  An  old  bachelor,  as  I  am, 
..is  not  troubled  With  these  fine  vagaries.  X7XX  Steele 
Sped.  No.  260  P  I  The  Vagaries  of  a_  Child  are  not  more 
ridiculous  than  the  Circumstances  which  are  heaped  up  in 
my  Memory.  X753  Richardson  Grandison  liySj)  IV.  xxi. 
162  She . . ,  not  having  so  great  a  fortune  to  support  vagaries, 
would  have  shone. .in  Italy.  1831  Carlyle  .V«r/.  Res.iu. 
vi,  A  noble  natural  Courtesy  shines  through  him,  beautify- 
ing his  vagaries.  x86i  TuLrocH  Eng.  Purit.  iv.  409  Ignor- 
ance and  vanity  once  unbridled  knew  no  limit  to  the  vagaries 
..into  which  they  ran.  1888  Bryce  Amer.  Commw.  III. 
Ixxxvi.  150  The  sentiment  of  the  nation  at  large,  acts  but 
slowly  in  restraining  the  vagaries,  .of  one  particular  State. 

b.  A  caprice  or  trick  of  fortune,  fancy,  the 
brain,  a  malady,  etc. 


VAGABY. 

1717  Dennis  Remarks  Pope's  Homer  Pref.  A,  A  vagary  of 
fortune  who  is  sometimes  pleased  to  be  frolicsome.  1840 
Hood  Up  Rhine  27  The  vagaries  of  the  perspective,  originat- 
ing in  such  an  arrangement,  were  rather  amusing.  i86z 
Burton  Bh.  Hunter  (i86j)  17,  I  must  yet  notice  another 
and  a  peculiar  vagary  of  his  malady.  1871  Naphevs  Frev. 
tf  Cure  Dis.  I.  iv.  123  To  follow  the  vagaries  of  fashion. 
5.  An  erratic  play  of  fancy;  a  fantastic,  eccentric, 
or  extravagant  idea  or  notion.  (Cf.  2.) 
.  «7S3  Richardson  Grandismi  (1781)  VI.  xxxii.  218  These 
ideal  vagaries,  which,  for  the  time,  realize  pain  or  pleasure 
to  us.  1771  Geav  in  Ctrr.  w.  NichoUs  (1843)  '37  But  by  all 
means  curb  these  vagaries  and  wandering  imaginations. 
a  1806  H.  K.  White  To  Contemplation  Rem.  (1825)  384,  I 
alone,^  A  wayward  youth,  misled  by  Fancy's  vagaries, 
Remain'd  unsettled.  1856  i)ovE  Logic  Chr.  Faith  r.  §  2.  77 
Every  system  that  would  land  in  su*h  a  conclusion  is  a  mere 
logical  vagary.  18S2  Faerar  Early  Chr.  II.  270  nete.  But 
it  IS  worse  than  useless  to  record  the  vagaries  of  Apoca- 
lyptic  interpretation. 
tVaga-ry,  v.  Ois.  [Cf.  prec]  int>:  To 
wander  or  roam.     Also  trans/. 

1598  Florio,  Vagare,.. to  vagarie,  or  range,  to  straie 
abroade.  1599  N'ashe  Lenten  Stuft  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  224 
The  marishes  and  lower  grounds  lying  vpon  the  three  riuers 
that  vagary  vp  to  her.  i6n  Cotgr.,  Vaucrer,  to  raunge, 
roame,  vagane,  wander,  idle  it  vp  and  downe.  J656  S.  H. 
Gold.  Law  60  Though  he  might  decline  Law,  yet  he  vagari'd 
not  therefrom.  1681  W.  Robertson  Phraseot.  Gen.  U693) 
1257  To  vagary,  vagari^  palari. 

t  Vaea'txon.  Obs.  Also  4  vagaoyone,  5-6 
-oion,  0  -oyon,  -tione.  [ad.  L.  vagdtion-,  vaga- 
lio,  n.  of  action  f.  vagari  to  wander.  Cf.  OF. 
vagation  (Godef.),  Pg.  vagojfao.l  The  action  of 
wandering,  straying,  or  departing  from  the  proper 
or  regular  course ;  an  instance  or  occasion  of  this ; 
a  wandering,  rambling,  roaming;  an  aberration. 
In  lit.  and  fig.  use. 

CIMO  YlKVLvave.  Prose  Tr.  (1866)  14  Whene  fce  raynde  es 
sublede  sadely  with-owtten  changynge  and  vagacyone  in 
Godd.    c  i4sa  Myrr.  our  Ladye  42  For  this  vagacion  is 
caused  of  dulnes,  and  of  heuynes  of  harte.    x5oa  Atkvnson 
Ir.De  /mita/iane  til.  xxvii.  219 Chase  fro myn  hertall  raaner 
darkenes,  stablysshe  the  great  vagacions  of  my  mynde  that  I 
suffre.    IS49  CompL  Scot.  xiiL  1 1 1  Ane  of  his  familiar  frendis    i 
inquyrit  hym  of  the  cause  of  his  inconstant  vagatione,    1597 
Harvey  /rimming  T.  Nashe  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  53  Neuer- 
thelesse  can  I  accuse  you  of  lazines;  for  all  this  time  of    : 
your  vagation.  with  you  I  thinke  the  Signe  hath  been  in 
Pisces.    iSsj  Gaui.e  .Magastrom.  291  Socrates,  offended  at 
the  bold  and  blind  vagations  of  men,  in  their  di'^putalions 
about  the  measures  of  the  sunne.   1713  Derham /'/ij'r..  yvito^. 
IV.  ii.  100  By  this  so  curious  and  exact  a  Libration,  un- 
seemly Contortions  and  Vagations  of  the  Eye  are  prevented.    1 
1714  —  Astro.Theot.  iv.  v.  (1769)  118  But  I  have  myself 
observed  a  greater  vagation  in  the  third  satellite, 
t  Vage,  a.  Obs.  rare-^.   [app.  ad.  It  vago.    Cf. 
Vagisness.]     Fine,  handsome. 

1604  T.  Wright  Passions  v.  J  4.  198  The  finer  gold,  the 
richer  stones,,. the  more  vage  and  beautifull  iewell. 

Vage,  southern  dial.  var.  Fage  v.\  obs.  f.  Vaguk 
sb.  and  v.;  obs.  or  dial.  f.  Voyage;  obs.  Sc.  f. 
Wage  v.,  Wedge  sb.  Vagelt,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Waged 
fpl.  a.  VageowT,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Waoeb  (soldier). 
Vager,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Vaguer  (wanderer),  Waoeb 
(soldier).  Vagging,  dial.  var.  Faqgino  vbl.  sb. 
Vagi-  (v?  d.5ail,  comb,  form  of  L.  vagus  Vaodb 
a.,  occurring  in  a  few  botanical  terms,  as  va-giform, 
vaginervose  adjs.  (see  qnots.). 

i8m  .Mavne  £j->«.  Lex.,  yagi/armis,.. xppMcd  by  de 
CandoUe  to  leaves  of  cellular  plants  when  their  false 
nervures  are  dispersed  without  order  or  regularity ;  vagi, 
form.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  1 199  l^aginemose,  having  the  veins 
arranged  without  any  order. 
t  Va'gient,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  vd^nt-em,  pres. 
pple.  olvagire  to  cry,  squall.]  Of  infants,  in- 
fancy, etc.  :  Crying,  squalling,  wailing. 

t6>8  Gaul«  Pract.  Tkto.  (1629)  417  There  shall  be  nor 
vagient  Youngling,  nor  decrepit  Ageling.  x&u  H.  MoRi 
^ongc/Soul  11.  IV.  111.  xlii.  But  for  the  cradle  of  the  Cretian 
Jove,  And  guardians  of  his  vagient  Infancie,  What  sober 
manbut  sagely  will  reprove?  i6u  —  Immort.  .Saul  (1662) 
142  The  vagient  cries  of  the  Infant  Jupiter  amidst  the.  .danc- 
ings of  the  Cretick  Corybantes. 

II  Vagina  .vad.53i-na).  PI.  vaginae  (-ai-n/), 
vaginas.  [L.  vagina  sheath,  scabbard.  Cf.  F. 
vagin  (176J),  f  vagina,  Pg.  vagina.'] 

L  Anat.  and  Afed.  The  membranous  canal  lead- 
ing from  the  vulva  to  the  uterus  in  women  and 
female  mammals. 

i68jGibson/)»i<^.  20  It  has  passages.. for  the  neck  of  the 
BliKider,  and  in  Women  for  the  vagina  of  the  Womb.  17S4- 
64SMKLUEAfid-M/ery  I.  95  The  upper  end  of  the  vagina  is 
JO'n«l  to  the  circumference  of  the  lips  of  the  os  uteri.  1805 
A/ea.  Jrnl.  XIV.  21  Neither  could  we  discover  by  the  touch 
any  communication  between  the  rectum  and  vagina.  1847 
Youatt  Horse  viii.  174  The  true  polypus  ..  is  usually 
found  in  the  nostrils,  the  pharynx,  the  uterus,  or  the  vagina. 
1896  tr.  Boas  Text-bk.  Zool.  490  In  the  Marsupials,  .the  two 
vaeinajopen  separately  on  the  floor  of  the  urinogenital  sinus. 
D.  A  canal  or  organ  having  similar  form  or 
function  in  other  animals  ;  a  genital  passage. 

l8j<  KiRBY  &  Sp.  Entomot.  IV.  146  This  vessel,  which  con. 
Hsts  of  a  double  tunic,  in  the  cabbage-butterfly  terminates 
the  vagina.  1871  T.  R.  Jones  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  358 
Y  emale  generative  organs  of  the  Queen  Bee : . .  ^ ,  vagina,  or 
common  excretory  duct, 

2.  A  part  or  formation  serving  as  or  suggestive 
of  a  sheath;  a  sbeath-like  covering,  organ,  or 
part ;  a  theca. 
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1713.  Derham  Phys.-Theol.  vm.  iv.  (1727)  363  note.  The 
female  hath  vagina:  prettily  furrow'd ;  the  Male  smooth. 
ma.  36s  ilany  of  them  provided  with  the  finest  Articula- 
tions, and  foldings,  for  the  Wings  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
neatly  laid  up  in  their  Vaginae,  and  Cases.  177J  Encycl.  Brit. 

1.  191/ 1  I  he  fibres  [of  the  muscles]  are ..  distinguished  by 
membranous,  cellular,  or  adipose  septa,  as  by  so  many  par- 
ticular vaginae.  1836  Kirby&  Sp.  Entomot.  III.  361  Vagina 
(the  Vagina),  the  jointed  sheath  of  the  Promuscis,  represent, 
ing  the  Labium  m  a  perfect  mouth. 

b.  Bot.  =  Sheath  sb^  2  b. 
'.7?°  P-,  BcAiR  Bot.  Ess.  i.  28  Sometimes  they  are  covered 

with  a  Vagina  or  Sheath  at  the  top.  1731  p.  Miller  Card. 
Vict.  S.V.  Narcissus,  The  Empalement,  which  commonly 
rises  out  of  a  membranous  Vagina.  1833  Lindley  Introd. 
bot.  1.  11.  95  Occasionally  the  petiole  embraces  the  branch 
from  which  it  springs,  and  in  such  cases  is  said  to  be  sheath- 
ing ;  and  is  even  called  a  sheath  or  vagina,  as  in  grasses. 
1857  Henfrev  Bot.  §  75  The  sheathing  portion,  .or  vagina. 

c.  Sculpture.  The  lower  part  of  a  terminus, 
out  of  which  the  bust  or  figure  appears  to  rise. 
(So  F.  gaine.)    rare—". 

1718  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v..  The  Vagina  is  that  long  Part 
between  the  Base  and  the  Capital ;  and  is  found  in  divers 
Manners,  and  with  divers  Ornaments. 

Hence  Vagi-na-Iess  a. 

1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  II.  io6i,I  have  recently  pointed 
out.  .the  process  by  which  the  embryo  dracunculi  quit  the 
body  of  the  vaginaless  parent  worm. 

Vaginal  (vad.^ai-nal,  vsed^inal),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
prec.  +  -AL.  Cf.  F.  vaginal  (1762),  Pg.  vaginal.'] 
A.  adj.  1.  Anal,  and  Med.  Of  the  nature  of, 
having  the  form  or  function  of,  a  sheath  ;  serving 
as  a  sheath.  Vaginal  process,  a  process  or  apo- 
physis of  the  lower  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
partially  enclosing  the  styloid  process. 

1716  Monro  .4  »<ito«/j'  164  The  Cavity  between  the  Zygo- 
matic, Auditory  and  vaginal  Process.  1767  Phil.  Trans. 
LVII.  295  The  vaginal  coat  of  the  testicle.  1831  R.  Knox 
Cloquets  Anal.  55  A  bony  lamina,  called  the  vaginal 
process..,  which  forms  the  posterior  Umit  of  the  glenoid 
cavity.  1873  MivART  Elem.  Anat.  80  A  sharp  ridge  runs 
inwards  and  forwards  from  the  root  of  the  styloid  process. 
1  his  ridge  is  termed  the  vaginal  process.  1899  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.  .S.V.,  Vaginal  coat  of  the  eye,  capsule  of  Tenon.  Ibid., 
Vaginal  tunic 

D.  Bot.  =  Vaginaxt  a. 
1857  Hesfrey  Bot.  %  75  The  vagina!  petiolar  region  is  more 
or  less  distinctly  evident  in  many  Monocotyledonous  leaves. 

2.  (Jf,  pertaining  to,  or  affecting  the  vagina. 
i8»5  Good  Study  Med.  (ed.  2)  V.  156  marg..  The  vaginal 

polypus  sometimes  dispersed  by  stimulants  and  astringents. 
'8^  E-  Wilson  Anat.  Vade  M.  (1842)  314  The  Uterine 
and  Vaginal  arteries  of  the  female  are  derived  from  the 
internal  iliac,  or  Ischialic  arteries.  1855  Ramsbotham 
Obstet.  Med.  ft  Surg.  36  The  vaginal  canal  becomes  much 
contracted  in  advanced  life.  1878  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg. 
I.  688  Vaginal  and  labial  hernia  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
mucous  cysts  of  those  part& 

b.  Ot  instruments:    Used  in   dealing  with,  or 
operating  on,  the  vagina. 
187J  Knight Z)iV:/.  Mech.2(Ai'2  Vaginal  speculum.    Ibid., 
Vaginal  syringe.     189S  A  rmild  *  Sons'  Surg.  Instr.  Catai. 
411  Vaginal  and  uterine  instruments- 
B.  sb.  A  vaginal  artery  or  muscle. 
1871  F.  G.  Thomas  Dis.  Women  (ed.  3)  52  Sim's  instru. 
raent,  on  the  other  hand,  elevates  the  posterior  vaginal. 
Vaginalitis  (vaedjinabi-tis).    Path.    [f.  prec. 
-H-iTis.]     Inflammation  of  the   vaginal  coat  or 
tunic  of  the  testicles. 

i86t  Bumstead  Ven.  Dis.  {1879)  134  Vaginalitis,  although 
a  very  frequent,  is  not  a  constant  symptom,  and  is  always 
consecutive  to  the  inflammation  of  the  epididymis. 

Vaginant,  a.  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L.  vaglnant-, 
vaginalis,  I.  vagina  sheath.  So  F.  vaginant.'] 
=  Sheathing///,  a.  b. 

17*0  J.  L«E  Introd.  Bat,  ni.  viL  (1765)  191  Vaginant, 
forming  a  Vagina  or  Sheath ;  when  the  Base  of  the  Leaf 
forms  a  cylintlric  Tube  that  invests  the  Branch.  1851  G.  F. 
Richardson  Ceal.  vii.  203  Sessile  leaves  are  sometimes 
vaginant,  that  is,  sheathing,  as  in  grasses. 
Vaginate,  a.  rare.  [ad.  mod.L.  vdgfnSl-us, 
f.  as  prec.  :  cf.  next  and  Vaoinated  ppl.  a.]  En- 
closed in  a  sheath  or  vagina ;  invaginate. 

1849  Craig,  Vaginate,  Vaginated,  in  Botany,  sheathed, 
invested  by  the  tubular  base  of  the  leaf,  as  a  stem.  1856 
\y.  Clark  Van  der  Hoeven's  Zaot.  I.  igo  Penis  vaginate 
simple,  with  a  small  posterior  accessory  part.  Ibid.  300 
Mouth,  .composed  of  a  rostellum,  iwractile,  vaginate  at  the 
base.  1859  AIavnk  Expos.  Lex,  1320  Vaginatut,  cased, 
sheathed,  vaginate. 

t Vaginate,  v.  Obs.-«  [f.  L.  vagina:  cf. 
prec]     To  sheathe  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

Phillips  (1658)  substitutes  '  Vagination,  a  sheathing '. 

+  Vaginated,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
■f-EDin  =  Vaginate  a. 

1698  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  402  Those  above  are  wholly 
vaginated  (or  sheathed)  and  come  trifoliate  at  every  Joynt. 
iTj6  Evelyn's  Silva  viii.  445  The  rest  of  the  vaginated  stem 
touches  no  other  part  of  the  whole  cavity.  1849  [see  Vagin- 
ate <!.]. 

Vaglne.  Obs.-^  [ad.  L.  vagina  Vagina,]  A 
scabbard  (Cockeram,  1623). 

Vagini-;,  comb.  f.  of  L.  vagina  sheath  (see 
Vagino-)  in  a  few  scientific  terms,  as  vagini- 
form  adj.;  vaginiglutsBUS,  a  muscle  acting  upon 
the  sheath  of  the  thigh;  also  vaginigluteal  adj.; 
t  vaginipennous  a.,  of  beetles,  having  the  wings 
covered  with  a  sheath  ;  coleopterous. 


VAGRANCY. 

A  fe^y  other  instances  of  scientific  or  technical  usage  are 
given  in  some  recent  Diets.,  as  vaginicoline,  vaginicolous, 
vagmiferous,  vaginipennate  adjs. 

1S46  Sir  T.  ^kovise.  Pseud.  Ep.  111.  xv.  (1686)  141  All  vagini. 
pennous  or  sheath-winged  insects,  as  Beetles  and  Dorrs. 
J656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Vaginipennous,  pertaining  to  such 
Hies,  which  have  their  wings  cloased  as  it  were  in  sheaths  or 
cases,  as  the  Beetle  hath.  Dr.  Br[owneJ.  1859  Mayne  £.n>«. 
Lex.  1320  Vagini/ormis,..i?i%ix\iio^m. 

II  Vaginismus  (vKdjini-zmcs).  Path.  [mod. 
L.  (Sims),  f.  vaghta.]  Painful  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  vagina  ;  vulvismus. 

_  x866  J.  M.  Sims  Uterine  Surg.  326  By  the  term  vagin- 
ismus  I  mean  an  excessive  hyperaisthesia  of  the  hymen 
and  vulvar  outlet.  1879  St.  Gearee's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  443 
i  he  patient  then  left  for  two  months,  but  was  readmitted  as 
the  vaginismus  still  persisted. 

Vaginitis  (vzed^insitis).  Path.  [f.  as  prec.  -H 
-ITIS.  Q.i.¥.vaginite.]  Inflammation  of  the  vagina. 

»*4«  G.  E.  Day  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chem.  II.  96  He  found 
other  forms  of  infusoria  in  the  pus  from  syphilitic  vaginitis. 
i8«i  Bumstead  Ven.  Dis.  (1879)  187  Vaginitis  is  more 
common  than  any  other  form  of  gonorrhoea  in  women. 
1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  443  Spasm  of  sphincter 
vagina;  marked,  with  some  vaginitis  and  endocervicitis. 

Vagino-;  (vadjsi-no),  used  as  a  comb,  form  of 
L.  vagina  in  some  scientific  terms,  as  f  vagino- 
pennouB,  =  vaginipennous  ;  vaginoscope,  an 
instrument  for  examining  the  vagina;  vagino- 
vesical, pertaining  to  the  vagina  and  the  bladder. 

Recent  Diets,  give  a  number  of  others  in  Med.,  Path.,  or 
Surg.,  as  vagino-Ji. ration,  vaginotomy;  vagino-abdominal, 
•labial,  .vulvar  adjs.  (Cf,  F.  vaginolabial,  -PMIoneal. 
'Vesical,  etc.) 

•7SS,Iohnson,  Ladybird,  a  small  red  insect  vaginopcnnous. 
182s  Good  Study  Med.  (ed.  2)  V.  154  Vagino-vesical  prolapse. 
Prolapse  of  the  vagina  dragging  the  bladder  along  with  it. 
1866  J.  M.  Sims  Uterine  Surg.  33  Dr.  Routh..has  detected 
pregnane]? . .  by  means  of  his  vaginoscope. 

llVaginula  (vadgsiniala).  PI.  vaginulee. 
Zool.  and  Bot.  [L.  vaginula,  dim.  of  vdgitta 
Vagina.]  A  little  sheath  or  vagina ;  esp.  in  Bot. 
the  capsule  or  theca  enclosing  the  base  of  the  seta 
in  certain  mosses. 


a.  1843  Wilkinson  tr.  Swedenborg's  Anim.  Kingd.  I.  i. 
18  The  external .. membrane  of  the  mouth  forms  a  number 
of  pyramidal  and  globular  pouches  or  vaginuls. 

b.  1849  Balfour  Man.  Bot.  §  1114  Urn-shaped  pistillidia 
..,  enclosed  at  first  within  a  calyptra.,,  which  is  ultimately 
carried  up  with  them . . ,  leaving  often  a  sheath  (vaginula) 
round  the  bottom  of  the  fruit-stalk.  1863  M.J.  Bekkei.ev 
Brit.  Mosses  iii.  20  in  Sphagnum  the  vaginula  is  lifted  up  on 
a  cylindrical  hyaline  stalk.  i88a  Vines  tr.  Sachs's  Bot.  360 
The  basal  portion  of  the  growing  archegonium  becomes 
swollen  out  and  penetrates  down  into  the  tissue  of  the  stem, 
being  nourished  and  firmly  enclosed  by  it  (the  vaginula). 

Vaginnle.  Bot.  [Anglicizing  of  prec.  or  a.  F. 
vaginule.]    —  prec 

1861  Bentley  Man.  Bot.  380  In  Jungermamiia  the  spor. 
angia  are  elevated  upon  stalks  arising  out  of  the  vaginule. 

t VagisneSB.  Obs.-'  [?  f.  It,  vaghezza,  i.  vago 
Vage  a.]    Handsomeness,  elegance. 

1604  T.  Wright  Passions  v.  §  4.  197  All  these  [parts  of  the 
worldj.-areinameled  with  a  most  gratious  vagisnesse,  lustre, 
and  beautie. 

tVa'git.  Obs.-'^  [ad.  L.  vdglt-us,  f.  vdglre  to 
cry,  squall.]     A  cry,  lamentation,  wail. 

1617  Hakewill.4/<;/.  (1630)  294  His  cruell  altars  with  sad 
vagits  sounde. 

•t  Va-gitate,  v.  Obs.-^  [ad.  med.L.  vagildre,  i. 
L.  vagdrl  to  viiindieT.]     intr.  To  roam  or  travel. 

1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  1.  viii.  (1654)  J03  Before  the 
use  of  the  compass  was  known  it  was  impossible  to  vagitate 
a-thwart  the  Ocean. 
Vago-  (v^'*go),  used  as  comb.  f.  of  Vagds  in  a 
few  terms  of  Anat.  or  Med.  in  the  sense  '  of  or  per- 
taining to,  denoting,  the  vagus  or  pneumogastric 
nerve  (and  some  other  nerve  or  part)',  as  vago- 
accessory,  -glossopharyngeal,  -sympathetic  adjs. 

1877  M.  Foster  Physiol,  ill.  i.  (1878)  392  In  the  mixed 
vago-sympathetic  trunk.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  860 
Among  bulbar  nerves  the  vago-acccssory  is  by  far  the  most 
frequently  attacked.  1899  Ibid.  VI.  811  The  hypoglossal 
root  fibres  lie  in  close  proximity  to  those  of  the  vago-glosso- 
pharyngeal  nerve. 

t  Va'gons,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  vagus :  see  Vague 
a.]  Vagrant  or  vague,  in  various  senses ;  departing 
from  or  exceeding  just  or  ordinary  bounds;  irregu- 
lar, inordinate;  tmsettled,  wandering. 

1660  tr.  Amyraldus'  Treat,  cone.  Relig,  1.  i.  15  We  have 
noother  assurance  of  it  then  so  wild  and  vagous  a  tradition. 
Ibid.  iii.  32,  I  know  not  what  natural  vagous  and  indeter- 
niin'd  notion.  1684  N.  S.  tr.  Crit.  Enq.  Edit.  Bible  ix.  67 
The  first  is  only  a  Vagous  way  of  Disputation,  propounding 
now  one  thing,  now  another.  1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm. 
Extemp.  78  The  whole  throng  of  Physicians.,  crieth  it  up., 
to.. cure  vagous  Pains.  1716  AvLiiFE /'a>-frf<7«  107  Such 
as  were  born  and  begot  of  a  single  woman,  through  a  vagous 
Lust,,  .were  called  Spurii.  1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr. 
(1757)  1.  319  [They]  were  no  doubt  liable  to  vagous  and 
wandering  Pains. 

Va'grance.  rare.  [f.  as  next:  see  -ance.] 
Vagrancy. 

I7S1  Johnson  Rambler  No.  85  f  9  The  understanding 
may  be  restrained  from  that  vagrance  and  dissipation  by 
which  it  relieves  itself  after  a  long  intenseness  of  thought. 
1871  B.  Taylor  F.inst  (1875)  I.  xxn.  197  You'll  never  mount 
the  airy  steep  With  all  your  tripping  vagrance. 

Vagrancy  (vt^'-gransi).    [f.  Vagrant  a. :   see 

-ANOY.] 
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VAGRANT. 

1.  Jig.  The  action  or  fact  of  wandering  or  digress- 
ing in  mind,  opinion,  thought,  etc. ;  an  instance  of 
this.     (Cf.3.) 

x6^  H.  More  SongofSoul  ii.  iii.  in.  Ixxui,  Curious  men 
will  judge't  a  vagrancy  To  .start  thus  from  my  scope.  1778 
Johnson  in  Boswell  (1831)  IV.  176  Of  tliis  vacillation  and 
vagrancy  c^  mind,  I  impute  a  great  part  to  a  fortuitous  and 
unsettled  life.  x8o8  Han.  More  CceUbs  1 1.  200  Poetry . .  has 
of  late  too  much  degenerated  into  personal  satire, .  .and  cart. 
cature;.  .it  has  e.\hibited  the  vagrancies  of  genius,  without 
the  inspiration.  1853  G.  Johnston  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bard.  I. 
936  We  can  all  of  us  apprehend  the  pretty  vagrancy;  of  the 
&ncy.  i86iTfLLOCH  Eng.  Purit.  ii.  aqi  The  workings  of 
conscience  helped  to  check  the  vagrancies  of  the  heart. 

2.  The  state,  condition,  or  action  of  roaming 
abroad  or  wandering  about  from  place  to  place. 

rt  1677  Barrow  Serm.  iv.  \Vks.  1686  III.  42  Thereforedid 
he  spend  his  da>'S  in  continual  labour,  in  restless  travel,  in 
endless  vagrancy,  going  about  doing  good.  IHd.-v.  S7  Moses 
did  not  lose  his  affection  towards  his  Countreymen,  because 
he  was  by  one  of  them  threatned  away  into  banishment  and 
vagrancy.  1776  Johnson  in  Bos%vell  (Oxf.  ed.)  II.  40  As 
a^epherd..he  is  answerable  for  those  that  stray...  But 
no  man  can  be  answerable ..  for  vagrancy  which  he  has  not 
authority  to  restrain.  x8aa-s6  De  Quincey  Conf.  VVks. 
1S62 1. 131  Happier  life  I  cannot  imagine  than  this  vagrancy, 
if  the  weather  were  but  tolerable,  through  endless  successions 
of  changing  beauty.  1899  Lytton  Devereux  i.  i,  Before 
terminating  for  ever  his  vagrancies.  1889  B.  HARTECrwjj' 
ij  It  had  b^n  the  habit  of  the  master  to  utilize  these  pre* 
hminary  vagrancies  of  his  little  flock. 

trans/.  xGB4  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  76/2,  I  was  struck  by 
the  wild  untutored  \'agrancy  of  every  growing  thing. 

b.  Spec.  Idle  wandering  with  no  settled  habita- 
tion, occupation,  or  obvious  means  of  support ;  con- 
duct, life,  or  practices  characteristic  of  vagrants  or 
idle  beggars. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Vagrancy^  a  vagrant,  dis- 
orderly, OT  ill  Course  of  Life,  a  179a  Burke  Sk.  Negro 
Cod*  ^Vks.  (Bohn)  V.  544  He  shall  by  office  prosecute  them 
for  the  offences  of  idleness..,  gaming,  or  vagrancy.  1857 
TouLMis  Smith  Parish  145  Vagrancy  had  thus  everywhere 
a  colourable  excuse  given  to  it,  and  soon  largely  increased. 
1876  J.  Weiss  Wity  Hum.  <§•  Sliaks.  iv.  141  He  ought  to  be 
taken  up  for  vagrancy  as  having  no  visible  means  of  support. 

attrib.  1901  Scribncr's  Mag.  April  406/1  The  sleepy  un- 
wary  are  lucky  if  they  escape  the  Island  on  a  vagrancy 
commitment. 

3.  An  instance  or  occasion  of  wandering  or  roam- 
ing ;  a  rambling  journey ;  a  straying. 

1763  Ld.  Hardwicke  in  Li/e  (1847)  III.  xv.  381  The  run- 
aways need  not  shorten  their  vagrancy  on  that  account, 
1799  Strutt  Dress  4-  Habit  II.  318  It  was  evidently  his 
intention  to  hold  up  these  idle  vagrancies  to  ridicule. 

Vagrant  (v^»'grant),  sb.  and  a.  Forms :  a. 
5-6  vagaraunt(e,  6-7  vagarant,  6  -ent.  ^.  6- 
vagrant,  7  vag'rant,  [Late  yiK^vagr aunty  vaga- 
raufttf  perh.  an  alteration  of  earlier  AF,  wakermit 
{wacrantf  waUrattt^  through  association  with  L. 
vagdni  of.  Vagabond.  The  AF.  word  is  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  *  vagrant '  in  enactments  of 
the  14th  cent] 

A.  sb.  1.  One  of  a  class  of  persons  who  having 
no  settled  home  or  regular  work  wander  from  place 
to  place,  and  maintain  themselves  by  begging  or 
in  some  other  disreputable  or  dishonest  way;  an 
itinerant  beggar,  idle  loafer,  or  tramp. 

Vagrants  have  been  the  subject  of  many  legal  enactments, 
and  by  the  Act  5  Geo.  IV,  c.  83  (the  Vagrancy  Act),  now  in 
force,  they  are  divided  into  *  idle  and  disorderly  persons, 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  incorrigible  rogues  and  other 
vagrants '. 

a.  J444  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  113/1  Alle  Statutes  of  Laborers, 
..Vitaillers,  Servauntz  and  Vagarauntz,  afore  this  tyme 
made.  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  i\.  (1882)75  They  runne 
roging  like  vagarents  vp  and  downe  the  countries  like 
maisterlesse  men.  ^  1598  Barkcley  Feljc.  Man  (1631)  378 
ISeamen]  are  alwaies  as  vagarants  and  in  continuall  exile. 

p.  i4sa  in  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Var.  Coll.  IV.  201 
Ail  manere  vagraunts,  vacabunds  and  beggers  begging  oute 
of  the  hundred  wheras  they  duelle.  1547  Act  1  Edw.  V/, 
c  3  §  6  Vf  it  shall  appear,  .suche  man.. to  have  been  a  vag- 
rauntc  and  vacabound  or  ydle  parsone.  1606  Warner  Alb, 
Eng,  X!V.  xcL  367  Lest  his  Bagpipe,  Sheephooke,  Skrip, 
and  Boltell..By  Vagrants  (more  then  many  now)  might 
suffer  of  their  stealth.  1698  Frver  Acc.  E.  India  <S-  P.  392 
These  then  are  Vagrants,  while  the  Husbandman  fixes  him- 
self in  the  Villages.  lyas  Pope  Odyss,  xi,  452  Vagrants  who 
on  falsehood  live,  Skill'd  in  smooth  tales,  and  artful  to 
deceive.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  F.  xvii.  (1787)  II.  34  The 
praefect,  who  seemed  to  have  been  designed  as  a  terror  only 
to  slaves  and  vagrants.  183a  Ht.  Martineau  Ireland  119 
The  listless  or  bold  expression  which  characterises  vagrants. 
1856  Feoude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  75  For  the  able-bodied 
vagrant,  it  is  well  known  that  the  old  English  laws  had  no 
mercy.  1884  Pae  Eustace  57  If  you  dare  to  trespass  on  my 
grounds . .  you  will  be  treated  as  a  vagrant  or  a  beggar. 

2.  One  who  wanders  or  roams  about;  a  person 
who  leads  a  wandering  life ;  a  rover. 

c  1590  Greene  Fr.  Bacon  xi,  Vagrant,  go  roam  and  range 
about  the  world,  and  perish  as  a  vagabond  on  earth  1  17x8 
Pope  Odyss.  11.  212  Unnumber'd  birds  glide  through  the 
aerial  way,  Vagrants  of  air,  and  unforeboding  stray.  X719 
De  Foe  Crusoe  11.  (Globe)  361  In  about  five  Days  Time  the 
three  Vagrants,  tir'd  with  Wandring,.. came  back.  rti77o 
JoRTiN  Serm.  (1771)  V.  ix.  194  He  chose  the  Israelites,  poor 
vagrants  who  had  not  a  foot  of  ground  of  their  own.  1807 
J.  Barlow  Columb.u.  194  Why,.,  if  ages  p?  it  Led  the  bold 
vagrants  to  so  mild  a  waste, . .  Why  the  wild  woods  for  ever 
must  they  rove? 

j^g.  x6ia  T.Tavlor  Comm.  Titus  iii.  3  We  shal  not  neede 
trauell  faire  to  seeke  instances  of  such  vagrants  out  of  the 
wayes  of  God. 
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3.  A  wandering  or  non-sedentary  spider  (see 
first  quot.). 

xSiS  KiRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  xiii.  (1816)  I.  423  The  former 
Walckenaer,  in  his  admirable  work  on  spiders,  has  designated 
by  the  name  of  Vagrants.  1835  Kirby  Hab.  Sf  Inst.  Anim. 
II,  xix.  298  There  is  a  very  common  black  and  white  spider 
amongst  the  vagrants. 

B.  ad/.  1.  Wandering  about  without  proper 
means  of  livelihood ;  living  in  vagrancy  or  idle 
vagabondage ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  class  of 
vagrants  or  itinerant  beggars. 

a.  1461  Lilt.  Red  Bk.  Bristol  iigoo)  II.  127  Many. .of  the 
Kynges  liege  people.. gothe  vagaraunt  and  vnoccupied  and 
may  not  haue  ther  labour  to  ther  levyng.  1530  Act  22 
Hen.  VIII,  c.  12  §  2  Vf  any  suche  ympotent  person  after 
the  sayde  Feast  of  Seynt  lohn,  be  vagarant  &  goo  abeggyng. 
Ibid.  §  9  Whypped  for  a  vagarant  stronge  begger.  1608 
Bacon  Comment.  Sot,  i.  Wks.  1868  IV.  91  The  Indited  re- 
cusant, the  Non  Communicant,  the  vagarant  person.  163a 
Sanderson  Serm,  383  Sturdy  Roagues  and  vagarant  towns- 
end  beggars. 

p.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  160  In  all  which 
places  they  mustred  souldiers,.  .entertaining  also  strangers, 
and  other  vagrant  and  masterlesse  men.  1641  Brome 
Joviall  Creiv  ir,  Current  and  vagrant— Stockant,  whippant 
Beggars  !  1722  De  Foe  Plague  122  Every  vagrant  person 
may,  by  the  laws  of  England,  be  taken  up.  177a  Goldsm. 
Des.  Vill.  149  His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train. 
1814-28  SoMERViLLE  Life  ^  Tivies  (1861)  370  Before  the 
general  establishment  of  poor's-rates,  the  country  was  over- 
run with  vagrant  beggars.  1854  Act  17  ^  18  Vict.  c.  74 
An  Act  to  render  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  in 
Scotland  more  available  for  the  Benefit  of  Vagrant  Children. 

Jig.  1663  J.  Spencer  Prodigies  {iS6s)  252  If  once  Right 
Reason .  .be  put  by  its  office,  our  inward  house  will  soon  lie 
..free  for  every  vile  and  vagrant  Opinion  to  take  up  and 
dwell  therein. 

^.  Jig.  Wandering,  straying,  roving;  inconstant, 
unsettled,  wayward,  etc. 

1523  More  De  guat.  Noviss.  Wks.  76A  It  often  happeth,  y* 
the  very  face  sheweth  y«  mind  walking  a  pilgrimage, in  such 
wise  y'  not  withoute  som  note  &  reproch  of  suche  vagaraunte 
mind  [etc.].  i6xa  T.  Taylor  Comm,  Titus  iii.  3  We  haue 
a  wandring  and  vagrant  vaine  euen  after  our  calling,  and 
therefore  much  more  before.  1651  H.  More  Enthus.  Tri. 
(1662)  48  His  causality  is  more  vagrant,  more  lax  and 
general,  then  to  be  brought  in  here.  1684  Burnet  tr.  Utopia 
141  They  think  that  if  they  were  not  so  strictly  restrained 
from  all  vagrant  Appetites,  very  few  would  engage  in  a 
married  state.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  143  _P4  Ambition, 
Envy,  vagrant  Desire,  or  impertinent  Mirth  will  take  up  our 
Minds.  1729  Butler  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  Pref.  26  Men 
daily,  hourly  sacrifice  the  greatest  known  interest,  to.  .any 
vagrant  inclination.  1755  J.  Shebbeare  Lydia  (1769)  I.  116 
Pleasure  skin-deep  and  vagrant,  pain  heart-felt  and  long- 
lasting  !  1820  Hazlitt  Lect.  Dram.  Lit.  154  We  wander 
by  forest  side  or  fountain,.. following  our  vagrant_  fancies. 
1849  Macaulay  Hist,  Eng.  v.  I.  542  The  offspring  of  a 
vagrant  and  ignoble  love.  1879  Dixon  Windsor  I.  xxiii.  234 
A  child,  .with  a  violent  and  vagrant  temper, 

3.  Leading  a  wandering  or  nomadic  life;  ranging 
or  roaming  from  place  to  place ;  straying,  strag- 
gling.   Cf.  Vagant  a.  r. 

Pred.  1546  Yorks.  Chantry  Snrv.  (Surtees)  201  They 
shulde  here  and  se  lernyng  in  the  sayd  college,  and  not  to  be 
vagrant  abrode  in  the  sayd  towne.  1589  Puttenham  Eitg. 
Poesie  i.  iii.  (Arb.)  22  The  people  remained  in  the  woods 
and  mountains,  vagarant  and  dispersed  like  the  wild  beasts. 
1610  Healey  St.  Aug,  Citie  0/  God  889  [TheyJ  became 
vagrant  through  most  parts  of  the  Romaine  Empire,  1649 
G.  Daniel  THnarch.,  Heit.  /F,  Ixxxii,  Vagrant  as  a  Rout 
Possest  with  feare,  led  by  vnskillfull  guides.  1728  Pope 
Dnnc.  I.  232  Ye  shall  not  beg,., Sent  with  a  Pass,  and 
vagrant  thro'  the  land. 

attrib,  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  90  Fearing  his 
vagrant  sonne  might  grow  too  potent.. he  rowses  himselfe. 
X746  Francis  tr.  Horace,  Epist.  i.  xv.  37  A  vagrant  Zany, 
of  no  certain  Manger,  Who  knew  not,  ere  he  din'd,  or  Friend 
or  Stranger.  17S9  Johnson  Rassclas  xxxvii,  I  amused  my- 
self with  observing  the  manners  of  the  vagrant  nations. 
1781  Gibbon  Decl,  ^  F.  xxv.  (1787)  II.  532  The  vagrant 
soldiers  were  recalled  to  their  standard.  1812  J.  Henry 
Camp,  agst.  Quebec  68  Without  the  path  of  the  vagrant 
savage  to  guide  us.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  x.  II._6^o 
It  might  well  be.  .that.. regents  would  continue  to  adminis- 
ter the  government  in  the  name  of  vagrant  and  mendicant 
kings,  i860  Hawthorne  Marb.  Faun  I.  x.  100  They  proved 
to  be  a  vagrant  band,  such  as . .  all  Italy  abounds  with. 

b.  Of  animals,  birds,  etc, 

1743  Francis  tr.  Horace^  Odes  iv.  iv.  4  To  whom  the 
monarch  of  the  gods  assign'd  Dominion  o'er  the  vagrant, 
feather'd  race.  1767  Phil.  Trans.  LVII.  396  It  becomes  a 
resting  place  to  vagrant  birds.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist. 
(17^6)  111.  53  (The  goat  is]  lively,  capricious, and  vagrant; 
it  IS  not  easily  confined  to  its  flock..,  and  loves  to  stray 
remote  from  the  rest.  1817  Wordsw.  Vernal  Ode  90  The 
soft  murmur  of  the  vagrant  Bee.  1853  Poultry  Chron.  Ill, 
562  In  one  case  two  swarms,  both  of  them  vagrant  swarms, 
took  possession  of  the  same  hive. 

c.  Of  plants  :  Rambling  or  straggling  in  growth 
or  habit ;  straying.     Also  of  hair. 

1827  Hood  Mids.  Fairies  xHx,  And  sometimes  we  enrich 
gray  stems,  with  twined  And  vagrant  ivy.  1851  Longf. 
Gold.  Leg.  ii.  A  Farm,  The  vagrant  Vines  that  wandered. 
Seeking  the  sunshine,  round  and  round.  1862  Sala  Seven 
Sons  I.  xi.  265  She  had,  .a  quantity  of  vagrant  brown  hair. 

4.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  vagrant  or  wanderer ; 
characterized  by,  peculiar  to,  devoted  or  given  up 
to,  vagrancy  or  wandering. 

1583  Stubbes -4  w«^..f4iKj.n.  M4b,  Doe  you  allow  of  that 
vagarant  ministerie,  which  is  in  manie  Countries,  .spron^vp 
of  late,  to  the  discredite  of  the  Gospell  of  Jesus  Christ? 
1598  Hackluyt  Voy.  I.  '490  The  worde  Turk  signlfieth  a 
Shepheard  or  one  that  followeth  a  vagarant  and  wilde  kinde 
of  life.     X613  PuRCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  665  The  Ethiop- 


VAGUE. 

ians.-liued  before  a  vagrant  life,  like  the  Nomades  of  olde. 
1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  Ivi.  8  Thou  knowest  the  dayes  of 
my  exile,  and  vagrant  condition.  1709  Prior  Henry  ^ 
Emma  304  That  Beauteous  Emma  vagrant  Courses  took; 
Her  Father's  House  and  civil  Life  forsook.  1^75  Johnson 
Let.  27  May  in  Boswell,  Because  it  will  be  inconvenient 
to  send  them  after  me  in  my  vagrant  state.  —  Tax.  no 
Tyr.  22  But  the  age  being  now  past  of  vagrant  excursion. 
1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  212  Persons  whose  life  has 
been  passed  in  vagrant  diplomacy.  1867  Mokris  Jason 
XIV.  416  Keeping  but  vagrant  life  for  thine  own  part  Of 
what  thou  boastest  with  the  Gods  to  share. 

6.  Of  things :  Not  fixed  or  stationary ;  moving 
hither  and  thither  ;  spec,  in  Fath,  of  certain  blood- 
cells. 

1586  Marlowe  \st  Pt.  Tamhurl.  i.  i.  Ere  he  march  in 
Asia,  or  display  His  vagrant  Ensigne  in  the  Persean  fields, 
i6x2  WooDALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks-  (1653)  226  Mercuric.. i» 
in  truth  a  fugitive  vagrant  substance.  1743  Francis  Xx, 
Horace^  Odes  i.  xxvi.  3  Bear  them,  ye  vagrant  winds,  away 
Ibid,  xxxiv.  14  The  ponderous  earth,  and  vagrant  streams. 
X794  R.  J.  SuLivAN  View  Nat.  II.  417  When  we  consider 
the  motion  of  those  vagrant  worlds,  the  comets.  1800  Moore 
Anacreon  Iviii.  10  Then  I  loose  all  such  clinging  cares,  And 
cast  them  to  the  vagrant  airs.  1841  Dickens  Barn.  Budge 
xv,  A  vagrant  ray  of  sunlight  patching  the  shade  of  the  tali 
houses.  1857  DuFFERiN  Lett.  High  Lat,  (ed.  3)  203  The 
lofty  ice  mountains  that  wander  like  vagrant  islands  along 
the  coast  of  America.  1899  A Hbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI .  497  Ihe 
fixed  cells  of  the  tissue  to  a  great  extent  appear  to  supplant 
in  its  office  the  vagrant  leucocyte. 

fb.  Of  a  disease  or  pain  :  Not  local  or  confined 
to  one  particular  part.     Obs. 

1656  RiDGLEY  Pract.  Physick  24  Arthritis  that  is  vagrant 
is  Scorbutical,  and  a  pain  of  divers  parts.  1684  tr.  Bonei's 
Merc.  Compit.  iv.  126  M.  N.  was  suddenly  taken  with 
most  sharp  vagrant  pains. 

Vagrant,  v.  rare~~^,  [f.  prec]  intr.  To  be- 
have like  a  vagrant ;   to  ramble  or  roam. 

x886  Miss  Broughton  Doctor  Cupid  I.  ix.  156  The  boy  is 
out — ,  .vagranting  after  his  kind. 

Va'gr autism,  [f,  Vageant  j^.  or  c]  Inclina' 
tion  to,  love  of,  vagrancy. 

1908  G.  S.  Hall  Adolescence  I.  296  The  erratic  acts  of 
these  cases,,  .passionate  vagrantism  and  vagabondage, soli- 
tude and  soliloquy. 

Va'grautize,  ^-  rare.  [f.  Vagrant  sb.-\- 
-3ZE.]  ta.  trans.  To  arrest  as  a  vagrant,  Obs, 
b.  To  reduce  to  the  condition  of  a  vagrant.     In 

quot.  absoL 

1797  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  I.  21  Setoff 
to  the  next  justice  of  the  peace,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  whole  set  vagrantized.  1893  Liverpool  Daily  Post  22 
Dec.  4/10  The  result  is  rather  to  permanently  vagrantize— 
if  one  may  coin  a  verb  for  the  occasion— instead  of  inculcat- 
ing., independent  effort. 

Va'grant-like,  adv.  [f.  Vagrant  sb,"]  In  or 
after  the  manner  of  a  vagrant. 
1679  J.  Goodman  Penit.  Pard.  i.  iv.  (1713)  97  He  vagrant- 

like  wandred  on  in  a  course  of  dissoluteness. 

Vagrantly  (v<?'-grantli),  adv.  Also  6  vag- 
rauntlie,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  As  a  vagrant ;  in 
a  vagrant  or  wandering  manner;  f  irrelevantly, 

1547  Act  I  Edw.  Vf,  c.  3  §  6  We  haue  taken  this  bearer 
I.  iC.  vagrauntlie,.  .going  loytering  idellie  abowt.  a  1603 
T.  Cartwright  Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  634  The  con- 
trary..being  barely  and  nakedly  affirmed  of  the  lesuiies, 
and  that  most  vagrantly,  and  from  the  purpose.  1604  N.  D. 

grd  Pt.  Three  Conversions  of  Eng.  93  Who  would  neither 
aue  lands,  .nor  any  certaine  seats  or  habitation,  but  went 
abroade  vagrantly.  1736  Ainsworth  Lat.  Did,,  Vage, 
wandringly,  scatteringly,  vagrantly.  1847  Webster,  Vag- 
rantly, in  a  wandering,  unsettled  manner.  1893  Dispatch 
(Columbus)  20  April,  Come  with  me  then,  vagrantly,  into  a 
few  of  these  lovely  old  home-spots  of  rural  England. 

tVagrarious,  a.  nonce-word.  [Cf.  next  and 
-ABIOUS.]     Vagrant,  wandering. 

1795  WiLBERFORCE  in  Li/c  (1839)  II.  105  My  health  is  not 
equal  to  this  vagrarious  kind  of  life. 

tVa"grate,  v,  nonce-word,  [f.  Vagr-ant  sb. : 
see  -ATE.]     intr.  To  range  or  wander. 

1807  J.  Barlow  Colnmb.  ix.  314  In  this  unbounded  range, 
Where  error  vagrates  and  illusions  change. 

t  Va'gring,  ///.  «.  Obs,—^  [f.  as  prec]  Vag- 
rant, wandering  ;  nomadic. 

1619  W.  ScLATER  Exp.  I  Thess.ijti^^  310  There  are  risen 
vp  a  scattered  and  vagring  company,  vnder  color  of 
deuotion. 

Vagrom  (vt^'gr^m),  a.  [Illiterate  alteration  of 
Vagrant  a,  :  cf.  Ingram  a.  In  mod.  use  only 
after  Shakspere.] 

1.  Vagrant,  vagabond,  wandering. 

1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  in.  iii.  26  Dogberry.  Vou  shall  com- 

rrehend  all  vagrom  men.  1863  G.  A.  Sala  Capt.  Dangerous 
.  X.  285  Sheep-stealers,  footpads,  vagrom  men  and  women. 
1874  M.  Collins  Transmigr.  II.  ii.  49  With  him  came  the 
vagrom  guest, ..a  boy  almost.  i88a  Besant  All  Sorts  164 
Bom  of  a  poor  vagrom  woman.    . 

2.  Eccentric,  erratic' 

188a  Sat.  Rev.  LIV.  497  Words  lose  their  character  and 
have  their  history  obscured  by  being  spelled  after  the  vagrom 
devices  of  the  phonetic  people, 

Vagt,  southern  ME,  var.yJz^/,  pa.  t.  Fight  v. 

tVagUe,  sb.^  Obs.  Also  6  vage,  [Of  obscure 
origin.J    A  prank  or  trick.     Only  in  pi. 

Freq.  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  i6th  c,  esp.  in  the  phrase 
to  play  one's  vagues,  with  which  to  take  cne's  vogues 
appears  to  be  synonymous. 

ia)  1523  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  VI.  200  Thei  thought  that 
Columpna  had..takyn  so  his  vages  against  the  said  Car- 
dinall  de  Medyces . .  that  the  said  Columpna  dorst  never  have 
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trastyd..hymself  afiir  in  the  desperat  handes  of  the  Car- 
dinall.  15*8  Rov  Rede  me  (Arb.)  120  Yf  they  playe  thus 
their  vages,  They  shall  not  escape  the  plages  Which  to 
theym  of  Rome  happened,  a  1548  Hall  CkroiU,  Hen,  VIII, 
352  b,  The  Scottcs  had  some  Icysure  to  play  their  vagues 
and  folowe  their  accustomed  manier.  c  1557  Abf.  Parker 
Ps.  civ,  There  playth  his  vages  Leviathan. 

{b)  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  \V.  1531)  80  b,  She  despyseth 
all  outwarde  vages  &  vanytees,  &  is  content  to  fulfyli  all  y' 
her  lady  commaundeth.  iS»6  Skelton  Magnyf.  1968  Be- 
cause of  theyr  neglygence  and  of  thej'r  wanton  vagys,  I 
vysyte  them  and  stryke  them  with  many  sore  plagys. 

Vague  (vtf'g),  a.,a£/2'.,  j(J.2  Alsoyvage.  [%  F. 
vague  (13th  c.)  or  ad.  L.  vag-us  wandering,  incon- 
stant, uncertain,  etc.  (hence  also  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  vago).'\ 

1.  Of  statements,  etc. :  Cooched  in  general  or 
indefinite  terms ;  not  definitely  or  precisely  ex- 
pressed ;  deficient  in  details  or  particulars. 

1548  VicARY  Anat.  (18S8)  15  Likewise  a  Chirurgion  must 
take  heede  that  he  deceiue  no  man  with  bis  vague  promises. 
a  i66i  Fuller  Worthiest  Durham  i.  (1662)  298  With 
subiilty  not  light,  slight,  vage  as  air,  But  such  as  Truth 
doth  crown.  1750  Johnson  RantbUr  No.  76  F  8  Men  often 
extenuate  their  own  guilt,  only  by  vague  and  general 
charges  upon  others.  1784  Cowper  Task  \\.  521  Their 
answers,  vague.  And  all  at  random.  184^  Thirlwall  Greece 
Vin.  179  He  remained  inflexible,  covering  his  refusal  with 
the  vague  pretext,  '  that  circumstances  were  not  in  his 
power*.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  ix.  U.  ^00  He  wanted 
..to  have,  not  vague  professions  of  good  will,  but  distinct 
invitations  and  promises  of  support.  1884  Laxu  Times  Rep. 
XLIX.  773/2  The  statement  of  claim  is  so  vague  that  we 
had  to  go  into  detail,  so  as  to  make  the  case  clear. 

2.  Of  words,  language,  etc. :  Not  precise  or 
exact  in  meaning. 

1690  Locke  Hum.  Uttd.  To  Rdr.,  Vague  and  insignificant 
forms  of  speech,  and  abuse  of  language,  have  so  long  passed 
for  mj-steries  of  science.  1744  Harris  Three  Treat.  Wks. 
(1841)2  So  it  was.,  with  a  thousand  words  beside,  all  no  less 
common,  and  equally  familiar;  and  yet  all  of  them  equally 
vague  and  undetermined,  a  1781  R.  Watson  Philip  III 
(1793)  \.  \\\.  306  It  was  conceived  in  vague  and  general  terms. 
179(5  KiRWAN  Elem.^  Min.  (ed.  2)  L  Pref.  p.  xi.  Its  descriptive 
language  was. .arbitrary,  vague  and  ambiguous,  1813  J. 
Thomson  Led.  Inflam.  502  By  an  indiscriminate  use  of 
vague  terms.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.Eng.  vL  II.  152  These 
vague  phrases  were  not  likely  to  quiet  the  perturbed  mind 
of  the  minister.  1870  Farrar  Fant.  Speech  iii.  (1873)  87  But 
the  name  Chaldee  is  so  vague  and  misleading  that  I  have 
purposely  excluded  it.  1900  E.  Holmes  What  is  Poetry  f 
79  Vague  words,  then,  stir  emotion  ;  exact  terms  repress  it. 
Ifig.  18x3  Shelley  Q.  i1/*^viii.  23  Like  the  vague  sighings 
of  a  wind  at  even,  That  wakes  the  wavelets  of  the  slumber- 
ing sea,  And  dies  on  the  creation  of  its  breath. 

3.  Of  ideas,  knowledge,  etc.  :  Lacking  in  defin- 
iteness  or  precision ;  indefinite,  indistinct. 

a  1704  Locke  (J.),  These  vague  ideas,  signified  by  the 
terms,  whatsoever  and  thin^.  1753  Hogarth  Ana/.  Beauty 
7  So  vague  is  taste,  when  it  has  no  solid  principles  for  its 
foundation.  1791  Mary  Wollstonecr.  Rights  Worn.  v.  186 
Though  prudence  of  this  sort  be  termed  a  virtue,  morality 
becomes  vague  when  any  part  is  supposed  to  rest  on  false- 
hood. 1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  172  The  metes  and 
bounds  of  property  would  be  vague  and  indeterminate.  1845 
BuDD  Dis.  Liver  2  To  the  vague  and  unsatisfactory  state 
of  our  knowledge  respecting  them.  ax88i  A.  Barratt 
Phys.  Metempiric  (1883)  156  Beyond  this  we  only  get  a 
vague  analogy. 

b.  Similarly  of  feelings  or  sensations. 

1797  S.  &  Ht.  Lee  Cant.  T.  1.  106  (He  was]  trembling 
with  a  new  and  vague  apprehension.  1837  W,  \\ci\noCapt. 
Bonmvilit  HI.  356  Their  movements  not  onlygive  a  vague 
alarm,  but,. will  even  indicate  to  the  knowing  trapper  the 
very  quarter  whence  danger  threatens.  1845  Budd  Dis, 
Liver  3S7  The  i>atient*s  illness  begins  with  general  disorder; 
..vague  pain";  in  the  belly,  and  sometimes  with  vomiting. 
f868  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  15  The  vague  but  strong  feeling 
that  her  son  was  a  stranger  to  her.  188^  £.  Clood  Myths 
I.  J 6.  Ill  Man's  sense  of  vague  wonder  in  the  picsence  of  j 
powers  whose  force  he  cannot  measure. 

4.  ta»   K<2§7*^  (KT/V/ (see  quots.).  Obs. 
i'ji^xSHKVftT.Boerhaave^sCktm,{fid.  2)L  ii20fthe Vague     ! 

Acid.  The  vague  volatile  liquid  acid,  found  perhaps  every 
where  in  mines.  1753  Chambers*  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Vague 
Acid,  a  term  much  used  by  the  modem  chemists,  and  signi- 
fying a  certain  volatile  fluid  salt  or  acid,  supposed  to  be 
found  every  where  in  mines.and  in  combination  with  different 
other  substances,  to  form  many  of  the  ordinary  compound 
fossils.  X764  PhiL  Trans.  LIV.  45  A  Belemnite,  whose 
laminae  were  in  a  manner  dissected  and  laid  open  by  the 
vague  acid, . .  which  every  where  pervades  the  earth,  destroy- 
ing some  bodies,  and  forming  others. 
b.  Bot,     (See  quot.) 

X84J  A.  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  viii.  (1880)  313  Vague,  when  the 
radicle  bears  no  evident  or  uniform  relation  of  the  kind  to 
the  pericarp. 

6.  Lacking  physical  definiteness  of  form  or  out- 
line ;  indistinctly  seen  or  perceived ;  formless, 
obscure,  shadowy. 

i8ss  B.  W.  Proctor  Flood  o/Thessaly  i.  3  Chaos,  touched 
with  light  and  form,  Ix>st  its  vague  being.  1849  Mrs. 
Somerville  Connex.  Phys.  Set.  433  These  are  in  every  state 
of  condensation,  from  a  vague  film  hardly  to  be  discerned  to 
such  as  have  actually  arrived  at  a  solid  nucleus  of  stars.  1879 
Huxley  Hume  iv.  96  We  travel  through  countries  where 
every  feature  of  the  .scenery  is  vague. 

6.  Of  persons,  the  mind,  etc. :  Unable  to  think 
with  clearness  or  precision ;  indefinite  or  inexact 
in  thought  or  statement, 

x8o6-ao  WoRDSW.  River  Duddon  xxvi,  Random  cares  and 
truant  joys,  That  shield  from  mischief  and  preserve  from 
stains  Vague  minds,  while  men  are  growing  out  of  boys. 
i8»7  Carlyle  Misc.(\%£o)  U17  Richter  has.  .an  imagination 
vague,  sombre,  splendid,  or  appalling.  1847  Helps  Friends 
im  C,  t.  viii.  143  The  sharp  practice  of  the  world  drives 
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some  logic  into  the  most  vague  of  men :  women  are  not  so 
schooled. 

b.  ;>o^/.  Oftheeyes:  Devoid  of  expression,  rare. 
1810  Keats  St.  Agnes  viii,  She  danc'd  along  with  vague, 
regardless  eyes. 

7.  t  a-  ?  Vagrant,  vagabond.     Obs.  rare. 

a  i6»7  Sir  J.  Havwakd  Edw.  VI  (1630)  63  The  Lord  Gray 
encouraged  his  men  to  set  sharpely  upon  the  vague  villaines, 
good  neither  to  liue  peaceably  nor  to  fight. 

b.  Of  the  Egyptian  month  or  year :  Beginning 
at  varying  seasons ;  moveable,  shifting. 

ai6s«  UssHER^«».  (1658)  762  The  beginnings  of  these 
years  being  taken  from  the  first  of  the  vage  or  moveable 
moneth  Tlwth  of  the  Egyptians,  i860  R.  S.  Voole  in 
Smith's  Diet.  Bible  I.  506/1  (Egj/pt),  The  Vague  Year  con- 
tamed  365  days  without  any  additional  fraction,  and  there- 
fore passed  through  all  the  seasons  in  about  1500  years. 
1876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  665  This  [Egyptian]  year  is  called 
vague,  by  reason  of  its  commencing  sometimes  at  one  season 
of  the  year,  and  sometimes  at  another. 

8.  As  adv.    Vaguely;  indistinctly. 

1864  LoNCF.  Wind  mer  Chimney  i.x,  The  night.wind 
drear  Clamours  louder,  wilder,  vaguer. 

b.  In  combs.,  as  vagtte-havering,  -menacing, 
-sailing,  -shining,  etc. 

1856  R.  A.  \\i:oHt.^  Mystics  (i86o)  I.  238  In  this  wild 
Universe  of  ours,  storming-in,  vague-menacing,  it  is  enough 
if youshallfind.. existence.  1871  J.  lif,t PikeCounly Ball. 
(i88q)  90  Vague-hovering  o'er  her  form.. A  warmer  and  a 
dearer  charm.  Ibid.  95  Vague-sailing,  where  the  feathery 
clouds  Fleck  white  the  tranquil  skies.  2879  Dowden  Southey 
vii.  ig6  Will-o'-the-wbp,  vague-shining  theories  that  beguile 
night  wanderers. 

S.  absol.  as  sb.,  esp.  the  vague,  the  vague  aspect  or 
consideration  of  things.  In  the  vague,  in  a  vague 
or  indefinite  state  or  condition,  uncertain  ;  without 
entering  into  details  or  particulars,  in  general. 

1891  Carlvle  Sterling:  I.  xii,  John  Mill,  .spoke  of  him.  .as 
a  gifted  amiable  being,.. in  danger  of  dissipating  himself 
into  the  vague.  1856  Mrs.  Carlvle  Lett.  II.  280  My  plans 
are  still  in  the  vague  ;  I  feel  no  haste  to  '  see  my  way '.  1881 
Masson  De  Quincey  196  The  meaning  is  all  but  lost  in  a 
mere  vague  of  music.  1883  Bain  y.  S.  Milli.  13  All  this  is 
completely  in  the  vague.  1894  Month  Oct.  207  We  must 
take  them  rather  in  the  vague. 

b.  The  vague  or  uncertain  future,     rare. 

1865  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  III.  260  Dr.  B.  b  postponed  into 
the  vague. 

o.  The  vague  or  undefined  expanse  ^something. 

1870  Lowell  Study  Wind.  90  The  great  Genoese  did  not 

draw  that  first  sur-guided  furrow  across  the  vague  of  waters. 

1875  RusKiN  Led.  Art  vi.  169  The  shadows  lost  or  dis- 

regarded  in  the  vague  of  space. 

Vague  (v?g),  i^.l  Chiefly  Sc.  Now  rare  or 
Obs.  Forms:  a.  6-7  vage.  /3.  Sc.  6-7,  9vaig,  7 
uaige.  7.  7- vague,  [ad.  L.i'o^an  to  wander  : 
cf.  F.  vaguer,  Pg.  vagcw.  It.  vagare.'\  intr.  To 
wander ;  to  range,  roam  ;  to  ramble  idly  or  as  a 
vagrant. 

a.  c  1415  WvNTOUN  Cron.  v.  x.  (Royal  MS.)  3394  Fra  land 
to  land.. he  wes  vagar.d  [v.r.  wauerande].  1548  Compl. 
Scott,  xiii.  (iS/a)  iti  Quhen  metellus  hed  vagit  vp and doun'e 
there  ane  lang  tyme.  1579  \V.  Wilkinson  Confut.  I'am. 
Love  2  Euill  tlisposed  persons  vage  and  wander  abroad  at 
midnight. 

3.  ish-'>c-^cts,  yas.  yf,c.  11QP12  Tbaysall  remane within 
this  realme.  .and  sail  not  vaig  tbairfra.  1647  Aberd.  Rec.  in 
Aberd.  yml.  N.  4-  Q.  (1908)  I.  16/1  That  all  persones..heir 
the  word  of  God,  and  not  vaig  nor  goe  to  the  old  toun.  c  1657 
Sir  W.  Mure  Ps.  cix.  10  Still  valge,  and  sharke,  and  beg 
about.  Their  bounds  lay'd  waist,  they  may.  z8oa  Levden 
Compl.  Scott.  Gloss.  379  To  vaig  is  in  common  use,  as  well 
as  stravaie. 

y.  1600  Holland  Ziiy  xxiii.  xlii.  503  To.. suppresse  these 
robbers  that  vague  about  our  country.  Ibid.  xxxi.  xxi.  785 
They  vagued  to  and  fro  in  scattering  wise  up  and  downe  the 
countrey  a  foraging,  c  i6ao  Z.  Boyd  Zion's  Flowers  (1855) 
121  Thou  idle  boy  thus  vagueing  here  and  there.  X678  Sir 
0.  Mackenzie  Crim.  Laws  .Scot.  11.  xxvi.  §  iv.  (1609)  266  If 
they  were  necessitated  to  vague  up  and  down  at  all  Courts, 
upon  alt  occasions,  1766  Nichol  Poems'i  Thus  through  the 
country  I  went  valuing.  1786  in  Old  Ch.  Life  Scott.  (1885) 
320  The  profanation  of  this  holy  day  by  idly  vaguing 
together. 

t  b.  In  fig.  use.    Obs. 

1567  Djihsr  Horace,  Ep.  Bj,  Should  I  go«  wryte  at  Ran- 
donne  tho,  and  vage  abroade,  and  raue?  1596  Dalrymple 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  5<:»/.  (S.T.S.)  I.  280  [Hejlouset  abrydle  to 
thame  to  vaig  in  quhat  lust  or  leicnerie  lyket  thame  best. 
a  1614  J.  Melvill  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  445The  Kingsould 
be  judge  if  a  Minister  vag  from  his  text.  1641  R.  B.  K.  ! 
Par.  Liturgy  w.  MassM.,  etc.  39  In  these  conceats  all  of  j 
them  agree  to  vage. 

Vague  (viSg),  w.*    rare.     [f.  Vaque  a.]     intr.    I 
To  act  or  write  vaguely ;  to  be  vague  or  indefinite.    1 

1880  Comk.  Mag.  Dec.  649,  I  have  vagued  away  in  a  sort 
of  circle  round  my  diaries  still  heaped  on  the  floor,  and 
Josephine  standing  between  mc  and  the  lamp.  1894  Mrs. 
C.  Praed  Christina  Chard  I.  123  I've  vagued  all  my  life— 
that's  been  my  curse.  Ibid.  128  Vou  are  to  fulfil  yourself. 
Vou  are  to  *  vague  '  no  more.  | 

Vaguely  (v^i-gll),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  -l-  -lt  2.]  [ 
L  In    a    vague,    indefinite,    or    indeterminate 

manner ;  with  vagueness  or  lack  of  precision  ;  in  | 
vague  terms. 

1781  Gibbon  Decl. »,  F.  xxx.  (1787)111. 185  The  services  o( 

Stilicho  are  great  and  manifest;    his  crimes,  as  they  are  i 

vaguely  stated  in  the  language  of  flattery  and  hatred,  are  1 

obscure.^   1791  Boswell  Johnson  (1831)  I.  330  Concerning  ' 
the  publication  of  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  guesses  vaguely 

and  idly.     1824  W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  I.  30  When  my  uncle  1 

was  dressing,  he  called  vaguely  to  mind  the  visitor  of  the  | 

preceding  night.    185s  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV.  303  I 
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A  motion  was  made  so  vaguely  worded  that  it  could  hardly 
be  said  to  mean  any  thing,  a  x88i  A.  Barratt  Phys. 
Metempiric  (1883)  104  To  some  such  conception  we  are 
vaguely  led, 

b.  Dimly,  obscurely. 

_x87i  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sci.  (1879)  I.  xxi.  494,  I  vaguely 
discerned  the  audience  and  apparatus.  1873  Black  Pr, 
2'hule  xix.  316  The  houses  grew  vaguely  distinct. 

2.  Without  attention  or  concentration  of  mind  or 
thought ;  idly,  vacantly. 

1828  Scott  F,  M.  Perth x,\xiv,  Hestood . .  listening  vaguely 
to  what  the  magistrate  was  saying  to  him.  1878  T.  Hardy 
Ret.  Native  v.  v,  'No,'  said  Eustacia,  looking  vaguely 
through  the  window  at  the  fire. 

Vagueness  (v^-gnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  vague ;  lack  of 
distinctness  or  preciseness ;  indefiniteness. 

1799  Mackintosh  Study  Lniv  Nat.  8  Notwithstanding 
the  objections  of  some  writers  to  the  vagueness  of  the  lan- 
guage. 1829  H.  Neele  Lit.  Rem.  52  A  great  fault  into 
which  descriptive  writers  fall  is  the  vagueness  and  indistinct- 
ness of  their  pictures.  1843  Mill  Lo^c  i.  ii.  §  5  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  show  under  what  conditions  this  vagueness 
may  exist.  1874  L.  Stephen  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I. 
vii,  238  A  general  vagueness  as  to  the  ordinary  duties  of 
mankind,  a  1881  A.  Barratt  Phys.  Metempiric  (1883)  52 
The  weakness  of  this  conception  is  its  vagueness. 

b.  An  instance  of  this ;   a  vague  thing,  feature, 
word,  etc. 

1838  Lond.  <S-  IVestm.  Rev.  XXIX.  68  With  a  remark  or 
two  on  those  errors  and  vaguenesses  we  shall  conclude. 
1839  PoE  Fall  House  Uslier\^\i%.  1864  I.  298  The  paintings 
.  .which  grew,  touch  by  touch,  into  vaguenesses  at  which  I 
shuddered,  a  1849  —  R.  H.  Home  Ibid.  III.  436  Pure 
vaguenesses  of  speech  abound. 

Va'guer.  Sc,  Also  6  vaigare,  7  va(i)ger.  [f. 
Vague  z;.*]  An  idle  stroller  or  wanderer ;  a  vagrant. 

13. .  Aberd.  Reg.  (Jam.),  Vaigares,  adhantaris  of  ailhoussis. 
1647  Baillie  Lett.  (1841)  III.  15  An  act  against  vagers  from 
their  own  ministers.  1876  Gkant  Burgh  Sch.  Scot.  11.  v.  195 
They  were  forbidden . .  to  be  perturbers  or  vaguers,  wander- 
ing  from  place  to  place. 

Va'gmng,  vb/.  sb.  Now  rare.  Also  Sc.  6  vaig- 
ing,  7  -in,  vaging.  [f.  as  prec]  The  action  of  the 
vb. ;  idle  rambling  or  wandering ;  an  instance  or 
occasion  of  this.     Chiefly  Sc 

1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  1. 258  His 
wyfe . .  culde  nocht  suffir  his  fouU,  inordinat,  and  voluptuous 
vaiging  by  her.  1659  A.  Hay  Diary  (S.H.S.)  38  That  the 
Lord  wold  reforme . .  the  vaigings  and  whorings  of  my  heart. 
1693  in  Bower  Hist.  Univ.  Edinb.  1.  54  That  thereby  vaging 
and  vice  may  be  discouraged.  1770  J.  Watt  in  Muirhead 
Li^e  (1B58)  203  The  vaguing  about  the  country,  and  bodily 
fatigue,  have  given  me  health  and  spirits.  1900  H.  G. 
Graham  Soc.  Li/c  in  Scot.  iSth  Cent.  (1901)  III.  ii.  ^2  The 
vaguing  or  loitering  idly  in  the  streets.. was  a  subject  of 
condemnation. 

Vagning,///.  a.  Also  7  vaging.  [f.  as  prec] 
Wandering,  roving. 

x6a7  W.  Sclater  Exp.  2  Thess.  (1629)  223  Men  of  no  setled 
abode;  vaguing,  or  vagabond  lewes.  1629  Sir  W.  Murk 
True  CruciJix-2T\^  Sathan, . .  whocoursedoth  take  On  wings 
of  vaging  thoughts,  before  to  send  His  Mcssingers.  1633 
Struther  True  Happiness  1^5  Hee  saw  nothing  beside, 
that  could  so  much  as  draw  his  vaging  desire  to  it.  1905 
GuNN  Baron  Crt.  0/ Stitchill  (S.H.S.)  Introd.  p.  xxii,  The 
sturdy,  vaguing  beggar  who  would  neither  work  nor  want 
was  a  constant  menace  to  the  cottar  and  villager. 

Vaguish  (vfi'gij),  a.  [f.  Vague  a, +  -ish] 
Somewhat  vague  or  indefinite. 

i8i8  Blackw.  Mag.  Ill,  532  It  is  very  clear  That  I  into  a 
vaguish  stjjle  have  got.  1853  G.  J.  Cayley  Las  Alforjas 
II.  ,146  It  is  a  vaguish  affair  to  have  to  squeeze  a  whole 
capital  into  a  postscript,  but  I  have  no  time  to  individualise. 

Vagus  (vagi's).  Anat.  and  Path,  PI.  vagi 
(v^'dgsi).  [a.  L.  vagtts  wandering,  straying.]  The 
pneumogastric  nerve  (see  Pneumogastric  a.). 

1840  E.  Wilson  Anat.  Vade  M.  (1842)  403  The  Pneumo- 
gastric  Nerve  (vagus)  arises  by  numerous  filaments  from  the 
respiratory  tract  immediately  below  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 
1876  Trans.  Clinical  Soc.  IX.  96, 1  endeavoured  to  compress 
the  right  vagus  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  x^^Allbrctt's  Syst. 
Jlled.  VII.  773  Some  fibresof  the  vagus  pass  to  the  intestines. 
b.  attrib.  in  vagus  nerve,  etc. 

1856  Todd  &  Bowman  Phys.  Anat,  II.  iig  The  Vagus 
Nerve  emerges  from  the  Medulla  oblongata  immediately 
below  theglosso-pharyngeal.  1896  Allbutt'sSyst.  Med.  I. 
228  Atropine  paralyses  the  vagus  endings  and  centre.  1897 
Ibid.  IV.  631  Vagus  pneumonia,  as  it  is  called,  which  follows 
section  of  the  vagi  in  rabbits. 

fl  Vahy  :«/.  Obs.  Also  4  vath.  [L.  vak  (hence 
Gr.  oifd) ;  med.L,  also  vath."]  An  exclamation 
expressive  of  exultation,  contempt,  or  disgust. 

1382  WvcLiF  Isaiah  xliv.  16  He.. is  chaufid,  and  seide, 
Van  \v,r.  vathj  Cov.  A  ha],  or  weel,  I  am  hat;  V  sa^  the 
fyr.  —  Matt,  xxvii.  40  Forsothe  men  passynge  forth 
blasfemyden  hym,  moouynge  her  heuedis,  and  seyinge, 
'  Vath,  or  fie,  to  thee '.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Matt,  xxvii.  40 
Saying,  Vah,  thou  that  destroyest  the  temple  of  God.  x6i6 
I.  Lane  Contn.  Sqr's  T.  iv.  191  Vah,  but  ift  bee  your 
fortunes  to  goe  hence,  leave  mee  some  suer  gard  for  my 
weake  defense  \  1619  Harris  Drunkard's  Cup  19  Vah, 
vah,  vah,  you  would  sinke  to  see  and  smell.  1631  Anchoran 
Cotnenius'  Gate  Tongues  186  Vah,  away  with  shame,  dis- 
honestie  and  lecherie  ! 

Vaiage,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Votage.  Vaick,  var.  Vake 
V.  Obs.    Vaid,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wade  v. 

tVaidie.  Obs.~^  [a.  AF.  vauiye,  vaidie,  ~ 
ONF.  vei{s)diey  OF.  vot(s)dtef  of  doubtful  origin.] 
Subtlety,  guileful  cimning. 

c  1325  Meir.  Horn.  g6  This  said  Herodes  in  valdye  {v.rr. 
ful  coutly,  full  falslyel,  For  at  Crist  hauid  he  gret  enuyc 
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Vaifsr,  obs.  Sc  f.  Waveb  v.  Vaig,  obs,  Sc.  ' 
f.  Vagl'e,  Wage.  Vaik(e,  later  ff.  Vakk  ».  Sc,\  i 
obs.  Sc  ff.  Wake  r.,  Weak  a.  and  r. 

Vail  (v^*l)i  J^-^  Now  arcA.  or  dial.  Forms  : 
a.  5  vayUCe,  5-7  vayle ;  5  Sc,  waill(e,  waile, 
6-7  vaile,  6-  vail  (6  ^^r.  vaill),  9  dial,  vaail;  6 
voyle,  7  Telle,  8  veiL  ^.  5-9  vale.  [f.  Vail  vX 
Cf.  Avail  sb^ 

I,  fL  Advantage,  benefit,  profit.  Obs, 

c  1430  Lydc  MiH.  Points  (Percy  Soc)  9  God  send  also 
unto  thy  most  vayle.. A  spir>ti  a  strcnghte,  and  of  good 
counsay lie.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  76  For,  what  maner  yertu 
^t  a  man  haue,  but  yf  he  be  yn  char>te,  bit  stondys  him  in 
DO  \-ayle.  c  1470  Henry  l^ailace  v.  aoi  He  wyst  no  waill 
thar  langar  for  to  bide,  ^1500  in  Denton  En^-  in  15th  C. 
(1888)  ^iS  He  to  kepe  vnder  yowre  tenants  and  haue  all  the 
vayle  and  thay  the  burd>-n,  li>i(i.,  [To]  destroy  the  cherch 
&  the  townc  for  a  lytell  vayle  to  yowre  place.  1550  Crowley 
£^i^'  392  At  Par>'se  garden.. a  man  shall  not  fayle  To 
*>-ndc  two  or  thre  hundredes,  for  the  bearwardes  vaile.  , 

b.  dial.  Advance,  progress. 

rt  1847  Isle  of  lyi^At  Gloss,  (E.D.S.)  s.v.,  Thee  dosn't  zim 
to  me>'ak  much  vaauL 

t2.  0/{,  ,)  vaily  of  profit,  value,  or  worth,  Obs. 
Chiefly  Sc. 

c  1450  3firk*s  Festial  262  I>eras  he  was  wont . .  to  spcke 
mony  an  ydull  wordc  and  of  no  vayle,  aftyr  he  turnet  al 
his  speche  >Tito  prof>t.  C1470  Henry  Waliace  i.  167  The 
byschopr>-kis,  that  war  of  gretast  waile,  Thai  tuk  in  hand. 
H7S  in  3'''^  R^p.  Hist.  MSS,  Comm.  418/1  Sayand  that  the  ' 
brocht  that  Master  Thomas . .  fand  is  of  vayll,  and  the  brocht 
that  I  ..^d..is  of  na  wayll.  15M  Stewart Cre7».  Scot.  II. 
136  Quhen  he  considderit  batUTbe  Britis  war  bot  of  sa 
litUI  vaill. 

1 3.  Sc,  Value  or  worth  ;  account,  estimation. 

X471  ActA  Audit,  ii/i  And  gif  }iai  oxin  be  of  mare  vale,  he 
to  rcstor  again  be  Remanent.  _  x^l^Acta  Dom.  Cone,  (1839) 
52/1  Henry  to  pay  to  J»e  said  sir  edward  sa  mekle  as  Jw  said 
teind  w'as  of  vale.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot,  I.  98  Als 
force  it  is  no  tyme  to  him  to  faill,  And  lufeall  thing  ay  efter 
the  awin  vaill.  1567  Gtide  ^  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  74  Than 
man  !..my  Goddis  name  manesweir,  And  set  him  at  full 
lytill  vaill. 

n.  4.  A  casual  or  occasional  profit  or  emolu- 
ment in  addition  to  salary,  stipend,  wages,  or  other    ! 
r^nlar  payment,  esp.  one  accruing  or  attached  to    I 
an  office  or  position ;  a   fee  or   offering  of  this    I 
nature.     Usu.  in  pi.    Now  arch,  or  Obs,  \ 

The  pi.  is  occas.  found  construed  as  a  sing.  \ 

c  1450  Godstow  Reg,  648  The  half  of  all  offeryngcs  &    j 
vayles  of  the  auter.     Ibid..,  The  offrynges  &  the  vaylys  of    : 
fowre  days  by  the  yere.  cxifim  Oseney  Reg.  113  A. .chapel-    ! 
eyne,  t>e  which  shall  lake  all  )>e  obuencions  (or  vayles)  of  J>e    ; 
Auter  of  ^  same  chapell.     1550  T.  Lever  in  Strype  Eccl.    I 
Mem,  (1721)  II.  103  The  number  of  the  stock  reserved,  all    | 
manner  of  vails  beside.  1563-70  Foxe  A.  <S-  M.  (1596)  265/z    i 
The  church  of  S.  Helen, .  .which  was  then  esteemed  woorth    ' 
an  hundred  marks  by  yeere,  besides  other  vailes  and  com-    \ 
modities  belonging  to  the  same.    1618  BameveWs  Apol,    \ 
Fiijb,  Out  of  the  wages  allowed  by  the  citie  with  other    \ 
vetles  I  could  wel-nigh  raaintaine  my  family.    1645  Pagitt 
Meresiogr.  (1647}  84  Our  vaites  for  Burtalls  Sz.  Christenings    j 
is-.ceast.^   171a  Arbuthnot  yokn  Bull  (172^)  102  For  he 
would  quickly  lick  himself  whole  again  by  his  vails.    1720    ! 
Swift  Fates  Clergymen  Wks.  1751  11.  11.  27  His  revenue    | 
(besides  vails)  amounted  to  about  thirty  pounds  a  year. 
1834  Macaulay  Ess.t  TkackerayU  Earl  Chatham  (1897) 
300  These  ignominious  vails  Pitt  resolutely  declined. 

tra*is/.  a.nd^g,  1608  Topsell  Serpents  (1658)  627  To  shew 
that  mindes  and  tongues  with  Learnings  brand,  Are  blest 
with  plenty  in  all  wordly  vails.  1694  Crowne  Regulus  v, 
You  scorn  those  scorns  which  always  are  the  vales  Of  that 
unlucky  office  [i.  e.  of  a  spy]. 

b.  A  dole  or  gratuity  given  to  one  in  an  inferior 
position.    (Cf.  5.) 

i6u  T.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Very  Merry-Wkerry-Ferry 
yoy.  Wks.  (1630)  13  Let  Trencher- Poets  scrape  for  such  base 
vailes,  11  take  an  Oare  in  hand  when  writing  failes.  1693 
Drvden  Jiivenal  i.  176  Since  our  Knights  and  Senators 
account  To  what  their  sordid  begging  Vails  amount.  1863 
W.  W.  Story  Roba  di  R.  Hi.  45  There  are  festivals  and 
ceremonials  where  the  people  demand  as  of  right  certain 
vails  and  presents  called  mancie  and  Propine, 

O,  A  gift  or  present  in  the  nature  of  a  bribe. 

X6B7  A.  LovELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  i.  253  Not  reckoning 
a  great  many  other  Vails  that  are  to  be  given  every  day 
almost  to  the  Sous-Basha  and  several  other  knaves.  x886  C. 
Dick  The  Models  etc.  80  The  Custom  House  they  passed 
with  smile  and  tributary  vail. 

6.  A  gratuity  given  to  a  servant  or  attendant ;  a 
tip ;  spec,  one  of  those  given  by  a  visitor  on  his 
departure  to  the  servants  of  the  house  in  which  he 
has  been  a  guest     Now  arch.     a.  In  pi. 

In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  servants  were  largely  paid  | 
by  these  gratuities,  and  the  practice  of  giving  them  is  freq.  | 
alluded  to  in  the  literature  of  the  period.  The  word  is  : 
recorded  in  various  midland  dialect  glossaries,  but  usually  ' 
as  obsolescent.  j 

a.  1605  London  Prodigal  11.  iv,  Articlwke  [servant  to  Sir 
Launcelot].  Our  yeares  wages  and  our  vailes  will  scarcely  1 
pay  for  broken  swords  and  bucklers.  1653  Milton  Hirelings  \ 
Wks.  1851  V.  362  Why  should  he,  like  a  Servant,  seek  Vails 
over  and  above  his  Wages  ?  17*9  Swift  Direct.  Serv.  Wks. 
1883  XI.  375,  I  advise  you  of  the  servants, .who  expect 
vails,  always  to  stand  rank  and  file  when  a  stranger  is 
toking  his  leave.  1757  Mrs.  Griffith  Lett,  Henry  4- 
Frances  (1767)  IV.  157  note^  An  Agreement  entered  into 
among  the  Gentlemen  of  several  Counties  in  Ireland,  not  to 
give  Vails  to  Servants.  1778  T.  Hutchinson  Diaryll.ziZ 
One  custom  they  kept  up,  which  is  laid  down  almost  every- 
where else— they  allow  their  servants  to  take  vails.  i8»3 
Sfirit  Public  Jrnls.  107  If  you  tell  tales.  My  son  shall  your 
place  have,  and  pocket  your  vails.  1859  Thackeray  Virgin, 
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4!,  The  lacqueys  rose  up  from  their  cards  to  open  the  door 

to  him,  in  order  to  get  their  '  vails  '.  1^04  Times  20  Aug. 
12/6  English  visitors  measure  their  vails. .with  discretion 
.  .in  America. 

Jig.  1631  Sanderson  Serm.  (1681)  I.  3x0  These  things 
among  other  the  servants  of  God  may  certainly  reckon 
upon,  as  the  certain  vails  and  benefits  01  His  service.  17^ 
Young  Nt.  Th.  i.  408  Time  lodg'd  in  their  own  hands  is 
folly's  vails. 

Comb.  1760  i.title)f  The  Sentiments  and  Advice  of  Thos. 
Trucman,  a  Footman,  setting  forth  the  Custom  of  Vails- 
Giving  in  England-  i860  Smiles  Self  Help  vii.  iSS  One  of 
the  minor  social  evils . .  was  the  custom  of  what  was  called 
vails  giving. 

&.  17x5  Addison  Drttmmer  11.  i.  (1722)  18  But.  Rare 
News,  my  Lads,  rare  News!  Gard.  What's  the  Matter? 
hast  thou  got  any  more  Vales  for  us?  a  1763  Shenstone 
Odes  Wks.  (1765)  197  Phoo— how  she  stands— biting  her 
nails— As  tho*  she  play'd  for  half  her  vales.  X823  A.  Clarke 
Mem.  Wesley  Ftun.  453  Vales  to  servants,  that  sovereign 
disgrace  to  their  masters.  X878  Lecky  Eng.  in  iSth  C.  I. 
iv.  571  The  system  of  vales  which  made  servants  in  a  great 
degree  independent  of  their  masters.  1894  Wevman  Matt 
in  Black  116  They  expect  their  vales  at  those  places. 
b.  In  sing,    rare, 

x68a  WHEI.ER  Jottm.  Greece  11.  192  There  are  commonly 
Attendance,  who,  for  a  small  Vale,  will  provide  you  such 
things  as  you  have  Occasion  for.  X807  Hoare  Tour  Irel. 
320  The  vale  or  parting  token,  which  the  menial  servants 
still  in  many  houses  expect.  1866  Loud.  Rev.  7  April  337/2 
Calling  for  the  bill,  and  settling  it  off-hand  was  pleasant, 
but  the  vail  to  the  waiter  was  delicious. 

6.  //.  =  Perquisite  3  c.    Now  rare. 

In  early  use  applied  to  the  remnants  of  material  left  over 
by  a  tailor  after  making  a  garment  or  suit.  ^ 

xua  Greene  Upst.  Courtier  Db,  He  is  paide  for  his 
workmanship,  vnlesse  by  misfortune  his  shieres  sHppeawrye, 
and  then  his  vales  is  but  a  shred  of  home  spunne  cloth. 
Ibid.y  The  vales  of  one  veluet  breech  is  more  then  twenty 
paire  of  mine.  x6xs  T,  Taylor  Comm,  Titus  i.  7  All  that 
IS  gotten . .  by  stealth  or  vailes,  whereby  men  vnconscionably 
shape  out  their  owne  commoditie  out  of  another  mans  cloth. 
a  1658  Cleveland  IVks.  (1687)  75  By  the  same  title  as  the 
upper  Garment  is  the  Vails  of  the  Executioner.  167^  Compl. 
Scrvant'Maid  114  Do  not  covet  to  have  the  Kitching  Stufif 
for  your  Vales,  but  rather  ask  the  more  wages.  1731  Field- 
ing New  Way  to  keep  a  Wife  111.  iii,  Where  ladies  govern 
there  are  secrets,  and  where  there  are  secrets  there  are  vails. 
I  lived  with  a  lady  once  who  used  to  give  her  cloaths  away 
every  month,  a  173a  Gay  Fables  ii.  xi,  A  Carrier.  .Would 
see  his  horses  eat  their  corn  :  This  sunk  the  hostler's  vails, 
'tis  true ;  But  then  his  horses  had  their  due.  1821  Scott 
Kenilw.  xxxvi,  These  tell-tale  articles  must  not  remain  here 
— they  are  rather  too  rich  vails  for  the  drudges  who  dress 
the  chamber.  X890  Glouc.  Gloss,  s.v.,  The  malter  did  always 
get  the  malt-dust  for  his  vails. 

fig.  1650  Owen  Epigr,  No.  34,  Things  only  proper  unto 
Males,  The  Female  Sex  claim  as  their  Vales. 

+  Vail,^<^.2  Obs,~^  [f.  Vail  v:^'\  The  going 
down  or  setting!?/" the  sun, 

x6o6  Shaks.  Tr.  4*  Cr.  v.  viii.  7  LookcHow  vgly  night 
comes  breathing  at  his  heeles,  Euen  with  the  vaile  and 
darking  of  the  Sunne. 

t Vaill  v.^  Obs,  Forms:  a,  4-6  vayle  (4 
uayle),  5-6  vayUe  (5  waylle)  ;  4-6  vaille,  4-7 
vaile,  5-6  vale  ;  4-6  vayl,  5-6  vayll ;  4-7  (9) 
vail  (4  wail),  4-6  vaill  (5-6  waill).  )3.  north. 
and  Sc.  4  vaily,  5  wayly;  5-6  valine,  valje, 
wail5e  (6  velje,  welje).  [ad.  OF.  vail^  vailly  ist 
pers.  pres,  incfic,  or  vail-^  vaill-y  subj.  and  parti- 
cipial stem  of  valoir  to  be  of  value  or  worth  : — L, 
valere.    Cf.  Avaii,  z/.] 

1,  intr.  To  have  might  or  power  ;  to  prevail. 
0x300  Cursor  M.  ^375  His  faas  sal  noghta-gain  him  wail 

[Fairf.  vaily].  For  him  ne  his  sal  i  noght  fail. 

2.  To  be  of  use  or  service  ;  to  avail  or  profit :  a. 
Used  impersonally  with  it. 

^  Usu.  in  negative  or  interrogative  sentences  and  freq.  with 
infinitive  compl. 

X303  R.  Brunnb  Handl.  Syntie  9471  Vn  erytage  nat  long 
hyt  vaylej>,  pe  t>red  eyre  lesejj,  )?at  ou)?er  trauayle}?.  1387 
Trevisa  Htgden  (Rolls)  VIIL  37  In  a  tyme  an  holy  man 
blamed  hym  for  |jat  dede,  and  it  vayled  noujt,  c  X400 
Beryn  3883  '  What  vaylith  it,*  quod  hanybald,  '  to  angir  or 
to  curs? '  X426  Lydg.  De  Gnil.  Pilgr.  6160  Whan  she  sawh 
yt  wayllede  nouht  Mor  to  maken  resistence.  1509  Hawes 
Past.  Pleas.  35  Where  is  no  reason  it  vayleth  not  to  chatter. 
159a  W.  WVHLEY  Armorie  119  What  booteth  it  of  Gentries 
brag  to  boast.  What  vaileth  it,  old  ensignes  foorth  to  show? 
160X  Weever  Mirr.  Mart.  Ej^  What  vaileth  it  a  lion  be  a 
king  Closely  shut  vp  within  this  tower  of  stone. 

"6.  With  Other  subjects. 
c  X340  Hampole  Pr,  Consc.  3646  Ay,  whiles  he  is  in  dedly 
syn,  His  help  vailles  noght,  bot  es  in  vayne.  1390  Gower 
Conf.  in.  89  Thurgh  this  science  it  is  ful  soght,  Which 
vaileth  and  which  vaileth  noght.  c  X430  Lydg.  Min. Poems 
(Percy  Soc.)  26  Withoute  trouth  what  vailith  high  noblesse? 
1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Anns  (S.T.S.)  178  Gif  be  the 
benefice  of  sauf  condyle  vaiUis  nocht,  never  man  wald  traist 
efter  in  sauf  condyt.  1522  Skelton  Why  not  to  Court  xo\ 
Ther  vayleth  no  resonynge,  For  wyll  dothe  rule  all  thynge. 
1568  T.  Howell  Arb.  Amitie  (1879)  66  What  vailes  the 
glittering  Golde,  when  loue  is  forcde  to  flee.  1608  Topsell 
Serpents  (1658)  791  Small  was  the  bodies  band,  And  of  the 
Lizards  poysonous,  this  least  in  shape  did  vail. 

O,  Const,  to  (a  person  or  thing).  Cf.  3. 
CX400  Rom.  Rose  5765  To  hym  not  vailith  his  preching. 
X4»  VoNGE  tr.  Secreta  Secret,  247  To  this  thynges  hit 
vaillyth  moche  to  haue  richesse  and  glory,  c  1475  Pol. 
Poems  (Rolls)  II.  284  And  yet  when  suche  clothe  ys  alle 
ywrowte.  To  the  maker  it  waylyth  lytylle  or  nowgtte, 

d.   Vail  que  (or  quod)  vailj  vail  that  vail  might 

[ad.  F.  vaille  que  vaille'],  whatever  may  (or  might) 

happen,  at  all  hazards ;  =  Avail  v.  i  c.    Chiefly  Sc. 

«375  Barbour  Bruce  ix.  147  Bot  gif  othir  wald  thame 
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assal^e,  Thai  wald  defend,  aval^e  que  valje  \Edin.  MS. 
waii^e  que  wail^e].  c  X475  Partenay  2672  Vail  that  vail 
might,  the  monkys  brend  so.  1513  Douglas  ^neidw.  ProL 
86  Thus,  vaill  que  vaill,  ilk  gude  deyd  helpis  other.  1530 
Lyndesay  Test.  Papyngo  161,  I  wyll,  said  scho,  ascend, 
vailjc  quod  vailje.  xsjo  ^  Sgr.  Meldrum  951  Now,  vailjc 
quod  vailje,  Upon  the  Ladie  thow  mak  ane  bailee. 

3.  trans.  (Orig.  with  indirect  object.)  To  be  of 
use,  advantage,  or  benefit  to ;  to  aid,  assist,  or  help 
(a  person,  etc.)  :  a.  With  ity  or  infin.  clause. 

0x300  Cursor  M,  3640  Bot  J>ou  sal  do  sun  mi  consail,  Wei 
i  wat  it  sal  J?e  wail,  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  8550  Hit  hadde 
the 'vayled,  hadde  it  be-tid.  c:  X460  Sik  R.  Ros  La  Belle 
Dame  720  What  vayleth  you  to  schew  so  gret  rygour  ?  1509 
Hawes  Past.  Pleas.  I  (Percy  Soc.)  7  It  vayled  not  the 
bodye  for  to  dispose  Against  the  head.  X596  Lodge  Life  <V 
Death  W.  Longbeard  C  j  b.  What  vailes  me  to  compose  As 
many  verses  as  Homer  did  make?  X813  Scott  Rokebyxi. 
xxviii.  What  'vail'd  it  him,  that  brightly  play'd  The  morning 
sun  on  Mortham's  glade? 
b.  With  other  subjects. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26147  if  I'ou  be  stad  in  suilk  a  ncde  For 
mikilmay  J>e  wail  JjIs  dede.  c  X330  R.  Brunne  Citron.  Wace 
(Rolls)  12580  J^er-to  algate  dos  5our  trauail,  &  bat  we  may, 
we  wil  50W  vaille.  c  1380  ^^V  Ferumb.  877,  xx^'  blow  he  of 
|?at  rout,  fjat  non  armure  ne  mi3t  hem  vaille.  c  1450  Love- 
LicH  Graal  Iii.  900  His  defens  ne  vaillcd  him  not  sekerly. 
C1470  Henry  Wallace  11.  112  The  thrid  he  btraik..The 
crag  in  twa  ;  no  weidis  mycht  him  waill.  a  15x0  Douglas 
K.  Hart  11.  273  In  all  disport  he  may  ws  gritlie  vaill.  1530 
Palsgr.  764/z  What  vayleth  your  rychesses  you  nowe? 
a  XS57  Abp.  Parker  Ps.  i.  2  My  goodes  can  vayle  thee 
nought. 

4.  Of  persons :  To  be  worth  in  respect  of  means 
or  wealth. 

X576  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  II.  520  Ane  honest 
man  and  baroun  vailyeand  in  landis  and  gudis  mair  nor 
twenty  thowsand  pundes. 
Hence  +  Vai'llngf ///,  a.l    Obs. 
_  c X470  Col.  <5-  Gaw.  328  Ane  sayndis-man.,Wise,  vailye- 
ing,  and  moist  of  valour. 
Vail  (v^l),  v,'^      Now  arch.      Forms:    a.  4-7 
vale.     ^.  6-7  vayl(e,  vaill,  vaile,  6-  vail.    7.  6 
veile,  7-9  veil,     [ad.  OF,  valer  (rare),  or  aphetic 
f.  AVALE  v.] 

I.  trans.  1.  To  lower  (a  weapon,  banner,  etc.)  ; 
to  cause  or  allow  to  descend  or  sink. 

CX330  R,  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  12384  pat  swerd  he 
lifte  wel  on  hey,  &  valede  his  scheld  a  party.  x6oo  Fair- 
fax Tasso  XX.  xlii,  She  broke  and  cleft  the  crown ;  and 
caus'd  him  vaile  His  proud  and  lofty  top,  1610  G.  Fletcher 
Christ's  Vict,  on  Earth  xxxvi.  But  all  so  soone  as  beav'n 
his  browes  doth  bend,  Shee  veils  her  banners,  and  pulls  in 
her  beames.  1864  Skeat  tr.  Uhland's  Poems  234  Faint  with 
toil,  he  vails  his  spear. 

b.  spec.   To   lower  in   sign   of  submission  or 
respect. 

X59Q  Greene  George  a  Greene  G  ij,  If  any  aske  a  reason 
why  for  how?  Say,  English  Edward  vaild  his  staffe  to  you. 
x6x6  J.  Lane  Contn.  Sqr*s  T.v.  331  At  whose  approche  th' 
whole  armie  veild  their  pikes,  soldiers  and  officers  on  knees 
down  strikes.  1651  Davenant  Gondibert  i.  i.  68  They 
vayl'd  their  Ensignes  as  it  by  did  move.  X687  A.  Lovell 
tr.  ThevenoCs  Trav.  \.  289  The  besieged  begged  Quarter, 
veiled  their  Standards  and  Colours,  as  a  sign  that  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  Discretion  of  the  Sultan. 

C.  To  lower  or  cast  down  (the  eyes)  ;  to  bend, 
bow  down  (the  head,  etc.)  ;  to  hang  (the  tail). 

xs86  Febne  Blaz.  Gentrie  28  Which  bird,,  .after  he  hath 
caste  downe  his  eyes  as  ashamed  at  the  lothsomnes  of  his 
feet,  vayleth  his  taile  and  plucketh  downe  the  pride  of  his 
plumes.  1594  Kyd  Cornelia  v.  418  VaJing  your  Christall 
eyes  to  your  faire  bosoms.  X646  Quarles  Hieroglyphikes 
vii.  I  What  dire  disaster  bred  This  change,  that  thus  she 
vails  her  golden  head?  x6s7  Lust's  Dominion  i.  iir.  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  XIV.  105,  I,  vailing  my  knees  to  the  cold 
earth.  1675  Plume  Life  Hacket  m  Cent.  Serm.  p.  xlvii, 
The  jolly  Prelat ..  never  stoopt  nor  vail'd  his  head.  18^ 
Keble  Lyra  Apost.  1 17  Voice  of  the  wise  of  old  !  Go . .  teach 
proud  Science  where  to  vail  her  brow.  1859  Tennyson 
Guinevere  655  Here  her  hand  Grasp'd,  made  her  vail  her 
eyes  :  she  look'd  and  saw  The  novice. 

f  d.  To  throw  down,  give  up  or  surrender  (a 
purse).   rare~^. 

XS93  Peele  Edtv.  /,  Hijb,  And  this  sentence  is.. con- 
firmed by  our  I>ord  Lluellen  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Robin 
Hood  of  the  great  mountaines.  So  vaile  your  budgettes  to 
Robin  of  the  mountaine. 

2.  To  doff  or  take  off  (a  bonnet,  hat,  crown,  or 
other  head-dress),  esp.  out  of  respect  or  as  a  sign 
of  submission.  Alsoconst./£7or««/(7  (a  person,  etc.). 
a,  (3.  c  X460  Emare  992  When  he  mette  the  emperour,  He 
valed  his  hode  with  gret  honour.  xsaS  Rov  Rede  me  (Arb.) 
32  In  every  place  wheare  we  were  presente,  They  vayled 
their  bonetis  and  bowed  a  kne.  1591  Lyly  Endym.  111.  iii, 
Hee.  .sayth,  seeing  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  world,  heewill 
vaile  bonet  to  beautie.  x6oo  Fairfax  Tasso  11.  xlviii.  29 
This  said,  the  virgin  gan  her  beauoir  vale.  X654  H. 
L'EsTRANGE  Chas.  I  O655)  11  His  Speech  being  ended,  the 
King  vailed  his  Crown,  a  thing  rare  in  any  of  his  Pre- 
decessors, a  1693  Urguharfs  Rabelais  in.  xlii,  Pantagruel 
vayling  his  Cap  and  making  a  Leg  with  such  a  majestick 
Garb,.,  fare  wel  I'd  Trinquamelle  the  President.  1819  Scott 
Leg.  Montrose  viii,  The  bonnets,  which  hitherto  each  Chief 
had  worn,.. were  now  at  once  vailed  in  honour  of  the  royal 
warrant.  1843  Lytton  Last  Bar.  11.  ii,  The  earl  acknow- 
ledged their  greeting  by  vailing  his  plumed  cap. 

y.  x6ox  Holland  ^/iwv  II.  305  As  for  veiling  bonnet  before 
great  rulers  and  magistrals,  or  within  their  sight  [etc.]. 
1603  Dekker  Wonderfull  Year  Wks,  (Grosart)  1.  138  Into 
which  [alehouse]  as  good  lucke  was, . .  veiling  his  Bonnet,  he 
strucke  in.  1740  Somerville  Hobbinolia  11.  279  He  spake, 
And  veil'd  his  Bonnet  to  the  Crowd.  1825  Scott  Talism, 
xxiv.  The  spiritual  dignitaries,  who  in  those  days  veiled  not 
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their  bonnets  to  created  being,  bestowed  on  the  King,  .their 
blessing  instead  of  rendering  obeisance. 

b.  fig.  with  bonnet:  To  manifest  submission  ; 
to  acknowledge  oneself  overcome  or  surpassed  ;  to 
yield,  give  way.     (Cf.  3  b.) 

1579  GossoN  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)59  If  you  giue  but  a  .glance 
to  j-our  beholders,  you  haue  vayled  the  bonnet  in  token  of 
obedience.  1596  K.  Ediv.  Ill,  v.  78  Copland,  .with  a  lowly 
minde  Doth  vale  the  bonnet  of  his  victory.  1609  Holland 
Atnm.Marcell.  360  My  heart  yerneth..  to  thinke  how  many 
right  honourable  personages  in  this  unseemly .  .manner  were 
debased  and  brought  to  vale  bonet.  i6»6  in  Foster  Eng^, 
Factories  India  (1009)  HI.  138  None  is  made  so  happy  but 
he  hath  cause  to  vale  the  bonnett.  1739  R.  Whatley  Three 
Lett,  14  After  the  noted  rupture  in  St.  James's  Square,  he 
had  so  remarkably  veil'd  his  bonnet.  * 

c.  (Asprec.)  To  submit  or  yield,  toshowrespect, 
to  some  person,  etc. 

1587  HoLiNSHED  Ckron,  III.  297A  All  christendome  must 
veile  the  bonnet  to  his  holinesse.  1590  Nashe  Martin 
Marprelate  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  241  All  Schooles  of  Phylo- 
sophers  shoulde  haue  vailed  the  bonet  vnto  God.  i6ix 
CoRYAT  Crudities  266  Shee  wil  very  neare  benumme  and 
captivate  thy  senses,  and  make  reason  vale  bonnet  to  affec- 
tion. 1675  J.  Smith  Ckr.  Relig:  App.  11. 14  Therefore  we 
see  all  the  Grecian  Pliilosophy  that  was  not  founded  upon 
Tradition . .  veil'd  the  Bonnet  to  that  of  Pythagoras,  Socrates 
and  Plato. 

t3.  Naui.  To  lower,  to  let  or  haul  down  (a  sail). 

1553  Bresde  ^.  CMr/:Vf  Cciiij,  The  waues  dyd  ryse  so 
hygh  and  thicke.-tbat  the  shipmen  beganne  to  vale  their 
sayles—  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  I.  351  In  the 
meane  while  he  taketh  the  helme  into  his  hande,  he  vaileth 
the  fore^aile,  and..laboreth  to  come  out  of  the  darke  sea. 
'634-5  Breretom  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  3  We  vailed  our 
topsail,  and.  .it  being  answered  that  we  were  of  London  and 
bound  for  Rotterdam,  we  were  dismissed. 
Ae-  «589  Greene  Menaphon  Wks.  (Grosart)  VI.  a8  If  he 
wilt  her  to  keepe  a  low  sayle,  she  will  vayle  al  her  sheete. 

b.  esp.  To  lower  as  a  salute  or  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  inferiority.  Chiefly  with  bonnet  as  object. 
Sometimes y?^.     (Cf.  a  b.) 

(a)  1509,  a  x5a9  [see  Bonnet  sh.  2].  1560  Daus  tr. 
Sleidan^s  Comm.  365  The  french  Captaine.  .signified  vnto 
them  that  for  honoure  sake,  after  the  olde  accustomed 
facion,  they  shuld  vaile  their  bonnets,  strike  saile,  and 
hatlse  her  with  shoting  of  their  ordinaunce.  1613  Purchas 
Pilgyimage  (1614)  730  Mysians,  Troyans,  Tynans  yaile 
your  bonnets,  strike  your  top-sailesto  this  Indian- Admiral  1. 
1633  Sir  J.  Burroughs  Sov.  Brit.  Seas  (1651)  62  Divers 
Ships.. that  have  constantly  kept  the  Narrow  Seas,  unto 
which  all  strangers  even  at  this  day  vaile  Bonnet  in 
acknowlegement  of  this  Superioritie.  1678  Marvell  Growth 
Popery  Wks-  1875  IV.  283  The  pretended  causes  [of  war] 
were  made  publick,  which  were,  the  not  having  vailed  bonnet 
to  the  English  yacht  [etc.). 

(^)  1631  Hevwood  Fair  Maid  0/  West  i.  iv,  It  did  me 
good  To  see  the  Spanish  Carvel  vail  her  top  Unto  my 
maiden  flag.  1653  "•  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xix.  68  In 
token  of  joy  they  gave  a  great  shout,  and  withall  vailing 
their  top  sails  in  shew  of  obedience. 

•\'^,  fig,  a.  To  abase,  humble,  or  lower  (one's 
courage,  the  heart,  etc.) ;  to  submit,  subject,  or 
yield  (one  thing)  to  (another).     Obs, 

158X  Stamyhurst  /Eneis  iv.  (Arb.)  98  Also  let  cure  Dido 
vayle  her  hert  too  bedfeloe  Troian.  c  159a  Marlowe  ^ew 
0/ Malta  V.  ii,  Now  vaile  your  pride  you  captiue  Christians. 
160a  J.  Daviks  (Hcref.)  Mirutn  in  Modum  Wks.  (Grosart) 
I.  15/2  Vaile,  vaile  thy  thoughts,  th'  imaginations  vaile, 
Vnto  the  depth  of  all  profundities.  1649  Bp.  Hall  Cases 
Cofisc.  i.  (1650)  2  There  can  be  no  reason  why  you  should 
vail  your  owne  just  advantage  to  another  mans  excesse.  1654 
Owen  Saints'  PersezK  iv.  Wks,  i8_5i  XI.  an  Expressing 
much  confidence  that  the  world  of  saints . .  will  vail  their  faith 
and  understanding  to  his  dictates.  18*7  Scott  Surg.  Dan.  v. 
When  his  gold-laced  hat  veiled  its  splendour  before  the 
fresher  mounted  beavers  of  the  'prentices  of  Dr.  Gray. 
b.  To  strike  or  cast  down,    rare-"^, 

1590  Greene  Orl.  Fur.  v.  i,  Then  maist  thou  think  that 
Mars  himself  came  down  To  vaiie  thy  plumes  and  faeaue 
thee  from  thy  pompe. 

II.  intr.  t6.  To  fall  {down)\  to  descend.  Obs. 

c  1400  Rowland  <V  O.  497  A  quartere  of  his  helme  a*waye 
gane  vale,  And  halfen-dele  bis  one  Ere.  ?ax^ia  Lydo. 
Two  A/ercA.  542  Thus  is  he  valyd  adoun  from  high  degre. 
ri5?o  Henrys  IV^aliace  viii.  1189  The  donk  dew  doun  fra 
the  heuin  did  vaill.  iMX  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  \.  iii.  (16^1) 
i\  When,  through  Hcav'n's  Vault  vailing  toward  Spain, 
'J  he  Moone  descendeih.  Ibid.  i.  vii.  59  Here  vales  a  Vjilley, 
there  ascends  a  Mountain.  x6»4  Fletcher  Wife /or  Month 
in.  iii.  His  jollity  is  down,  valed  to  the  ground  Sir,  And  bts 
high  hopes.  .Are  turn 'd  tormentors  to  him. 

tb.  Of  a  swelling:  To  go  down,  subside.   Obs, 

c  14S0  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  4261  He  laide  >e  hare  on  his 
eye  hdd,  Abouen  J»e  bolnyng..  -Be  fore  t>e  mete,  it  vale, 
fc.  Of  a  storm  :  To  abate,  cease,   Obs~^ 

1606  Sylvester  Tropheis  235  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  241  The 
Stormes  that  long  disturb'd  the  State  arc  val'd. 

6.  Of  a  bonnet  or  banner:  To  be  doffed  or 
lowered  in  token  of  respect  or  submission, 

c  1550  A  pore  helpe  214  m  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  260  And 
telles  them  suche  a  tale  As  makes  theyr  bonettes  vale.  1743 
Pope  Dune.  iv.  20^  His  [i.e.  Bentley's]  Hat,  which  never 
vaird  to  human  pride,  Walker  withrev'rcnce  took,  and  laid 
aside.  i8s6  Mrs.  Shelley  Last  Man  II.  15  The  inhabit. 
ants  in  thousands  were  assembled  to  give  him  hail,,  .the 
soldiery  presented  arms,  the  banners  vailed. 

•f*  7.  To  drop  or  sail  down  stream  or  with  the 
tide.    Also  with  down.  Obs. 

1^  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  X.  118  Our  other  shippes, 
which  be  already  valed.  1553  in  Hakluvi  Voy.^x^t^Z)  I.  234 
We  departed  from  Detford,  passing  by  Greenwich.. and  so 
valed  unto  Blackwall.  1598  Hakluyt  Ibid.  367  Wee  de- 
parted., before  Sunne  rising  and  valed  downe  the  riuer 
sometime  sailing,  and  sometime  rowing. 
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+  8,  To  bow  or  bend  down  to  the  ground  in 
obeisance  or  salutation.  Obsr""^ 

c_iS93  Marlowe  Hero  ^  Leander  i.  159  There  Hero.. 
Vaild  to  the  ground,  vailing  her  eie-lids  close,  And  modestly 
they  opened  as  she  rose. 

III.   absol.  1 9.  Naut.  To  lower  the  sail,    (Cf. 
3.)     Also  in  fig.  context.  Obs. 

iSia  in  Rymer  Foedera  (1710)  XIII.  330  No  Vessell  of 
the  Flete  vale  or  plukke  doun  his  Saill  unto  such  tyme  as 
the  Admiral  hath  valed.  c\^^  Marlowe  Je^uof  Malta  \\. 
ii.  Because  we  vail'd  not  to  the  Turkish  Fleet.  i6ox  B. 
}q^s,o-h  Poctasterwx.'w^  What, will  he  saile  by,  and  not  once 
strike,  or  vaile  to  a  Man  of  warre  ?  1650  Weldon  Crt, 
Jos.  /,  49  A  Dutch  Man  of  Warre  comming  by  that  Ship, 
would  not  vail,  as  the  manner  is,  acknowledging  by  that, 
our  Soveraignty  over  the  Sea. 

10.  To  doff  or  take  off  the  cap  or  hat  {to  a  person, 
etc). 

1599  ^'  JoNSON  Ev.  Man  out  o/Hum.  v.  iv,  xst  Cup.  The 
health  of  that  honourable  countess..  .2Mrt?C7<;*.  I  doe  vaile 
to  it  with  reverence.  X63X  Massinger  Emperor  East  i.  ii, 
I  have.. set  down,  To  a  hair's-breadth,  how  low  a  new- 
stamp'd  courtier  May  vail  to  a  country  gentleman.  1648  G. 
Daniel  Poems  Wks,  (Grosart)  I.  214  Hee  [Herbert]  the 
vtmost  Fame  Has  gain'd  ;  and  nowthey  vaile,  to  heare  Him 
Sing.  C1700  Pomfret  Poems^  Dies  Novissima  (1736)  g 
Straight  I  finish'd— veiling  low.  1753  Richardson  Grandi' 
son  n.  iv.  39, 1  would  sooner  veil  to  such  a  Man  as  this  than 
to  a  King  on  his  throne,  a  1845  Barham  Ingol.  Leg. 
Ser.  III.  Lord  of  Thoulouse^  Knights. .  Before  Count  Ray- 
mond bend  the  knee,  And  vail  to  him, 

transf.  1597  Lvly  IVom,  in  Moon  v.  i.  The  locund  trees 
that  vald  when  she  came  neare,  And.. Did  seeme  to  say, 
*  Pandora  is  our  Queene  \ 

11.  fig.  To  submit,  yield,  give  place  to  (or unto)  ; 
to  acknowledge  the  superiority  or  supremacy  of. 

In  freq.  use  by  17th  c  divines. 

1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit,  u  301  All  rivers  else  beside 
Vaile  unto  me.  16J7  Hakewill  Apot.  (1630)  395  To  Caesars 
Amphitheater  all  other  workes  must  vaile.  <xx677  Barrow 
Serm.  (i636)  I.  335  These  indeed  are  lofty  commendations 
thereof,  yet  all  of  them  ma^  worthily  veil  to  this.  1706  Dg 
Foe  yure  Divino  x.  232  Vail  Satyr  to  the  mighty  Edward's 
Fame.  1779  T.  Hutchinsos  Diary  II.  243  The  Ministry 
vail  to  every  measure  to  humour  the  people.  18*4  L. 
Murray^  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I,  525  They  all  vail  to  the 
English  idiom,  and  scruple  not  to  acknowledge  its  superior- 
ity over  their  own. 

b.  To  do  homage  to  one. 

x6o8  Shaks.  Per,  iv.  Prol.  29  When  She  would  with  rich 
and  constant  pen  Vail  to  her  mistress  Dian. 

Hence  Vai'ling///.  fl.2 

a  1630  WoTTON  in  l^^^i^'  (1672)  386  Where  surging  flouds 
and  valing  ebbs  can  tell  That  none  beyond  thy  marks  must 
sink  or  swell. 

t  Vail,  v.^  Obsr-^  In  7  vaile.  [f.  Vail  sb."^  5.] 
absoL  To  give  vails  or  gratuities. 

iS9&-^  B.  JoNsoM  Case  A  Hered  11.  ii.  Why,  now  you  ccnne 
near  him,  sir;  He  doth  vaile,  he  doth  remunerate. 

Vail,  obs.  f.  Vbil  sb,  and  v. 

t  Vai'lablei  <t'  Obs.  Forms :  a.  4-7  vailable, 
5-6  vaylable ;  5  vaill-,  5-6  vayllable  (6  veyll-) ; 
5-6  vaile-,  6  vayleable ;  5  waleable  {Sc.  wal- 
able),  6  valeable  {Sc,  valabiU).  /3.  6  Sc.  vail- 
aieablll,  valiabill,  -able,  7  Sc,  valliable.  \i, 
VAIL  v.i  +  -ABLE,     Cf.  Available  «.] 

1.  Of  avail,  advantage,  or  benefit ;  availing, 
advantageous,  beneficial,  profitable,  etc, ;  effectual, 
efficacious,     a.  Const.yi'r,  to  {unto')^  or  with  inf. 

(a)  X390  GowER  Conf  III.  136  Wordes  that  ben  resonable. 
And  for  this  art  schal  be  vailable.  Ibid.  igS  To  at  the  lond 
it  is  vailable  Only  thurgh  grace  of  his  persone.  c  1407 
LvDG.  Reson  <J-  Sens.  94S  The  Ryvers . .  wern  also  ful  pro- 
fitable And  vn«to  manne  ryght  vayllable.  1483  Caxton 
Gold.  Leg.  88  b/a  Holy  oylle. .  whiche  is  moche  vayllable  to 
thelihe  of  sykenesses  of  many  men.  1530  Palsgr.  794  Every 
exemple  is  as  vayllable  to  the  lemer,  as  thoughe  I  gave  a 
rule.  1561  Godly  Q.  Hester  {.x%t^  57  The  dayly  prayer  of 
that  hole  secte. .  Eke  holy  ceremonies  of  gods  prouiseon  To 
god  is  vaileable. 

{b\  X390  GowER  Conf.  III.  333  Thei  tuo  \sc.  pitjr  and 
justice]  remuen  alle  vice,  And  ben  of  vertu  most  vailable 
To  make  a  kinges  regne  stable,  i^x  Caxton  Vitas  Patr. 
(W.  de  W.  i4C)5)  i.  xxxiv.  28  b/a  It  is  moche  better  &  more 
vaylable  to  dispose  &  apptie  hym  to  folow  thother  gode 
maners  &  vertues  of  the  holy  fadera  1565  Harding  in 
Jewel  Def.  Apol.  (1611)  443  For  the  promise  with  the 
deliuery  is  more  vaileable  to  transfer  my  right  in  the  horse, 
then  my  promise  alone. 
b.  Without  const. 

c  1400  GowER  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  8  Aboute  a  kyng 
good  counseil  is  to  preise.  Above  alle  othre  thinges  most 
vailable.  ^cxajo  G.  Ashby  Active  Policy  475  Whether  thei 
{t.  e.  servants]  be  good  or  nat  vailable.  1530  Palsgr.  Ep.  p.  v, 
Howe  soever  veyllable  my  poore  dilygence  hath  ben.  1544 
Betham  Precepts  IVar  i.  cxUx.  H  ij  b,  Therefore  let  the 
capitaine  be  sure  to  haue  some  man  vaileable  in  feates  and 
strenjjth.  ax577  Sir  T.  Smith  Commtu.  Eng.  \i.  iv^  The 
souldier  might  bee  kept  in  more  strait  obedience,  without 
which  neuer  Captaine  can  doe  any  thing  vaileable  in  the 
warres. 

C.  Sc,  Morally  profitable  or  allowable. 

1456  Sir  G.  Have  Laiv  Arms  (S.T.S.)  301  A  prince  sutd 
be  amesurit  to  tak  delytis  flescbly,  nocbt  vaillable.  a  1500 
Ratis  Raving.,  etc.  3663  Kepthaim  fra  delyt  nocht  walable, 
And  fra  al  deid  dishonorable. 

2.  Legally  valid  or  effective. 

a.  X433-4  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  437/2  In  the  same  Parlemenl 
..her  seid  demenyng  of  the  seid  Revenues  of  the  Feoffa- 
ment  be  declared  as  for  good  and  vaillable.  1451  Ibid.  214/1 
That  the  Acte  made.. be  vaillable  and  stond  in  strengh  and 
force.  1563-4  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  262  Grantis  the 
■omin  redemptiouQ  als  valabill  as  gif  ane  decrete  of  the 
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Lordis  of  Counsale  wer  gevin.  1592  Wvrlev  Armorie  18 
The  law  did  then  take  the  said  grant  to  be  good  and  vail- 
able. a  1648  Ld.  Herbert  Hen.  VIII  (1683)  403  Whereby 
it  doth  plainly  appear,  that  the  Sentence  given  by  the  Pope 
to  the  contrary  was  not  vailable.  i6sa  Wausworth  tr. 
Sandoval's  Ciz>.  Wars  Spain  9  Adriano's  Commission  was 
dated  long  before  Don  Ferdinando's  deceas,  therefore  not 
valeable. 

^.  1565  Inchaffray  Charters  (S.H.S.)  162  All  fredomes.. 
be  als  valiable  and  of  als  greit  strenth,  force,  and  effect,  .as 
gif  [etc.].  c  X57S  Balfour's  Practicks  (1754)  456  Reversioun 
is  vail^ieabill  to  redeme  the  landis  fra  ony  possessour 
thairof. 

3.  Sc.  Of  sufficient  means  ;  solvent,   rare, 

1609  Skene  Reg,  Maj.  77^  Gif  the  debtour  confessis  the 
debt,  and  is  not  valliable  in  gudes  and  geir,  to  pay  the 
samine.  Ibid.  Bo  Gif  the  borgh  may  proue  that  the  principall 
debtour  is  vailable. 

tVailance.  Obs,  In4vayl-.  [a.  OF.  z/a///-, 
vailance-.  cf.  next  and  -ance.]     Value,  worth. 

1387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  it.  v.  (Skeat)  1.  85  There  the 
vaylance  of  men  is  demed  in  richesse  outforth,  wenen  men 
to  have  no  proper  good  in  themselfe. 

t  Valiant,  a.  Obs,  Forms  :  4  vaill-,  5  vayll- 
aunt,  vayl-,  valiant,  [a.  OF.  vaill-y  vailajti, 
pres.  pple.  of  valoir  to  be  of  use,  etc.  :  see  Vau. 
z/.i]     Of  avail,  advantage,  or  value ;  valid. 

a  1323  MS.  Raivl.  B.^zo  foL  56  b,  J>anne  nere  jiat  jifle  no?t 
vaillaunt  >e  wile  >at  a  mi^tte  be  repeled  cf  \^  Eir.  Ibid. 
61  b,  [>ulke  excepcion  is  vaillaunt  ase  to  t>e  writ  of  posses* 
sion.  J4»  YoNGE  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  125  New  Ensamplis 
that  oryson  is  moch  vaylant  agaynys  the  Malice  of  ennemys. 
c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  vi.  71  It  \sc.  lovej  is  vailant  J>er- 
fore  to  all  Jjinges. 

Vaila(u)nt,  obs.  ff.  Valiant  a. 

Vaile,  obs.  f.  Fail  v.,  Vale  sb,^^  Veil  sb. 

t  Vailed,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Vail  7/.2] 
Lowered,  drooped  ;  doffed  or  taken  off  in  salutation. 

1591  Greene  Maidens  Dreavie  28  A  golden  Hind  was 
placed  at  her  feet,  Whose  valed  eares  bewraid  her  inward 
greet.  i6oa  Shaks.  Ham.  i.  ii.  70  Do  not  for  euer  with  thy 
veyled  lids  Seeke  for  thy  Noble  Father  in  the  dust.  i6ai 
QuARLES  Div.  Poems,  Esther  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  53/2  Doe 
him  honour,  fitting  his  degree.  With  vayled  Bonnet,  and 
low  bended  knee. 

t  Vai'ler,    Obs.  ra^-e,     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER  l.] 

1.  One  who  abases  or  brings  down ;  a  humbler. 
1600  TouRNEUR  Transf.  Metam.  ix,  With  all  the  force  of 

. .  fearefull  thunder,  vailer  of  Earth's  pride. 

2.  One  who  vails  or  doffs  the  hat,  etc.  in  salutation. 
a  1613  OvERBUBY  A  Wife,  etc.  E  v  b,  If  hee  finds  not  good 

store  of  vailers,  he  comes  home  stiff  and  seer. 

Vailful,  a.    =  Availful  a. 

A  conjectural  reading  in  Shaks.  Meas.for  M.  iv.  vi.  4  for 
vaiKe  full  o(  ihe  Folios. 

tVail'ixig,  vbt.  sb,  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Vail  ^'.2] 
The  action  of  the  vb. ;  a  descent. 

1593  Marlowe  Ediu.  II,  1.  ii.  And  happie  is  the  man, 
whom  he  vouchsafes  For  vailing  of  his  bonnet  one  good 
looke.  1624  WoTTON  Archil,  in  Rcliq.  (1672)  64  The  Be- 
holder descending  many  steps  was_  afterwards^  conveyed 
again  by  several  mountings  and  valtngs  to  various  enter, 
tainments  of  his  sent  and  sight. 

Vaill,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Vale  sb, ;  obs.  var.  Wale  v, 
(choose)  3V.  Vaillant,  obs.  f.  Valiant  fl.  Vaill- 
aunt, var.  Vailant  o.  Obs.  Vailliatince,  obs. 
f.  Valianck. 

t  Vail  staff.  Obs,-^  [f.  Vail  t;.2  i  b.]  The 
practice  of  lowering  a  staff  in  token  of  respect  or 
as  a  salute. 

1599  Green-e  George  a  Greene  v.  i.  And  for  the  ancient 
custome  of  Vaile  staffe,  keepe  it  still,  Clayme  priuiledge 
from  me:  If  any  aske  a  reason  why?  or  how?  Say,  English 
Edward  vaild  his  staffe  to  you. 

Valmure,  var.  vamure  Vaumure  Obs, 

Vain  (v^n),  a.  and  sb.  Forms :  a.  4-5  vayn 
(4,  5-6  Scy  wayn),  4-6  vayne  (5-6  wayne),  4-7 
vaine  (5  Sc,  waine),  4,  6-  vain  (4  wain).  ^,  4 
vein,  veen>  5  veine ;  4-5  veyn  (4  ueyn,  5  weyn), 
veyne(5  veyyne,feyno,  ^c.  weyne).  7.  4  wan, 
5,  6  Sc.j  wane,  5-6  Sc,  vane  (6  uane),  [a.  OF. 
veittt  veyUy  vain  (F,  vain) : — L,  vdnus  empty, 
void,  idle,  etc.  (whence  also  It.  and  Sp.  vano, 
Pg.  vao).'] 

I,  1.  Devoid  of  real  value,  worth, or  significance; 
idle,  unprofitable,  useless,  worthless ;  of  no  effect, 
force,  or  power  ;  fruitless,  futile,  unavailing. 

a.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  28332  Quen  idel  thoght  me  come  and 
vain.  Wit  will  i  stode  J>am  noght  again,  c  1340  Hampole 
Proie  Tr.  3  Na  thynge .  .sa . .  dos  awaye  coryous  and  vayne 
ocupacyons  fra  vs.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  {KoWs)  VII.  135 
Witebal-.men  l^at  the  power  of  kynges  is  vayne.  C1450 
Mirk's  Festial  64  To  put  away  all  maner  worldes  vanyte, 
and  vayn  murthe,  and  reuell.    1484  Caxton  Fables  of  fEsop 

I.  V,  For  the  loue  of  a  vayn  thynge  men  ought  not  to  leue 
that  whiche  is  certeyn.  1599  Supplic.  to  A7«.f  (E.E.T.S.) 
23  Such  wayne,  vngodly,  and  vnprofitable  lerninge.  1560 
Daus  tr,  Sleidane's  Comm.  102  b,  Many  wouide  judge  that 
promesse  to  he  vayne.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  u.  (1614) 
372  After  which  victorie  it  is  said  that  Jephta  performed  the 
vaine  vow  which  he  made.     j66a  Stilliscfl.  Orig.  Sacrx 

II.  iii.  §6  Certainly  God.. will  never  alter  the  course  of 
nature,  meerly  for  satisfaction  of  mens  vain  curiosities.  1713 
Steele  En?lishtn.  No.  7,  Without  a  natural  Talent,  all  the 
Acquirements  of  Learnmg  are  vain.  1759  Franklin  Ess, 
Wks.  1840  III.  525  The  remainder  of  that  day. .was  wasted 
in  a  vain  discussion.  i8oj  Mar.  Edgewobth  Moral  T, 
(1816)  I.  xiii.  103  It  was  vain  for  him  to  attempt  any  ex- 

flanation.  A1853  Robrrtsom  Serm.  Ser.  in.  xiv,  (1866)  178 
n  vain  regrets  for  the  past,   in  vainer  resolves  for  the 
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fittore.    1871  Ri'SKiN  £ag/f*s  A'.  §177  All  literature,  art, 

and  science  are  \'ain,  and  worse,  if  they  do  not  enable  you 

10  be  glad. 
fi.  1303  R.  Brukne  Htmdl.  Syntu  5350  Y  rede  J>ou  jelde 

hyt  aien,  f^*  saluacjnin  >-s  dies  alle  veyn.     1390  Gower 

Cmf.  Prol.  i.  1 1  The  vein  honour  was  noght  desired,  Which 

hath  the  proude  hene  fyred.    14*6  Lydg.  De  Guit.  Pitgr. 

1291  Thanne  me  scmpte  yt  was  but  yeyn,  Mor  for  me  to 

speke  ageyn.      a  1450  Mankind  846   in   Macro  Plays  3a 

Beware  of  wej^  confidens  of  mercy,    c  1500  Lancelot  382 

Drem>*s..ben  thingis  weyn,  of  non  affek. 
Y.  a  1450  Mankind  533  in  Macro  Plays  20  He  xall  wene 

grace  were  wane,     isoo-ao  Dunbar  Poems  xii.  39  Wirk  for 

the  joy  that  lestis  evir  ;  For  vder  joy  is  all  hot  vane.     1596 

Dalhymplk  tr.  Leslie's  Hist  Scot.  I.  105  That  rathir  thay 

appeir  nocht  to  be  spokne  of  a  vane  ostentatione,  than  of 

toe  veritie. 

t  b.  Of  material  things :  Useless,  worthless.   Obs. 
1576  LvTE  Dodoens  384  C>*claminus  altera  hath  an  un. 

promable  and  vaine  roote.    1596  Spenser  F,  Q.  iv.  ii.  48 

Most  wretched  men,   whose   dayes  depend  on  thrids  so 

vaine.    1769  Sir  W.  Jones  Palace  Fortune  Poems  (1777)  20 

His  spear,  vain  instrument  of  dying  praise. 
C.    Trivial,  unimportant.   rare~^. 
1731  Pope  Ep.  Burlington  29  Imitating-Fools,  Who. .  Load 

some  vain  Church  with  old  Theatric  state,  Turn  Arcs  of 

triumph  to  a  Garden-gate. 
+  2.  Empty,  vacant,  void.  Also  const.  ^  Obs. 
1381  WvcLiF  Gen.  \.  a  The  erthe  forsothe  was  veyn  with- 
yniw  and  void.  C1400  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  iv.  xxix, 
(1859)  62  Alle  folke  the  alouteth  and  abeyetb,  and  thou  arte 
vevDe,  and  voyde  of  al  maner  of  vertue.  >5i3  Douglas 
J^neid  1.  Prol.  19  With  dull  forhede  and  wane.  With  ruide 
engine  and  barrand  emptive  brane.  1544  Exhort,  in  Priv, 
Prayers  (1851)  568  Outwardly  shewing  a  ^reat  pretence  of 
holiness,  and  being  vatn  of  true  godliness  inwardly.  [x8aa 
Shellsv  tr.  Calderon's  Mag.  Prodig.  iii.  166  Such  melan- 
choly.  .is  Skilful  in  forming  such  in  the  vain  air  Out  of  the 
motes  and  atoms  of  the  day.) 

8.  Of  persons:  Devoid  of  sense  or  wisdom  ;  fool- 
ish, silly,  thoughtless;  of  an  idle  or  futile  nature  or 
disposition.    Now  rare  or  Obs, 

tygo  GowER  ConJ".  I.  217  Wherof  he  wax  so  proud  an^ 
vein,  That  he  his  fader  in  desdeign  Hath  take,  c  1400  Destr, 

Troy  4384  At  Vaxor  l>e  vayn  pepuU  voidly  honourit  Bachian. 
c  1450  tr.  De  hnitatione  i.  vii.  8  He  is  veyne  t>at  putti^  his 
hope  in  men  or  in  creatures,  1535  Covkrdale  James  \\. 
30  Wilt  thou  vnderstonde  o  thou  vayne  man  that  faith 
with  out  dedes  is  deed?  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II,  106 
Diuerse  vaine  persons  bruted  dayly  among  the  Commons  of 
the  realme,  that  Christ  bad  twise  apered  vnto  him.  1590 
Shaks.  Com.  Err.  111.  ii.  185  This  I  ihinke,  there's  no  man 
is  so  vaine,  That  would  refuse  so  faire  an  offer'd  Chaine. 
ax63x  Donne  Poems^  IVomoft's  Constancy^  Vaine  luna- 
tique,  against  these  scapes  I  could  Dispute,  and  conquer, 
if  I  would.  1663  Bp.  Patrick  Parab.  Pilgr.  xx.  (1687)  210 
If  it.,  would  make  you  a  medler  in  other  mens  matters  (as 
most  of  our  vain  Believers  are).  1784  Cowper  Ttroc.  754 
(Art  notl  thou  at  best,  and  in  thy  sob'rest  mood,  A  trifler 
vain?  x8ia  J.  Wilson  Isle  0/ Palms  i.  587  Hushl  hush! 
thou  vain  dreamer  1  this  hour  is  her  last.  x8x9  Shelley 
Cenci  V.  iii.  36  So  that  our  hatr  should  sweep  The  footsteps 
of  the  vain  and  senseless  crowd. 

absol.  c  1^50  [see  7  aj.  1^781  Cowper  Conversai.  590  Is 
sparkling  wit . .  The  nxt  fee-simple  of  the  vain  and  light  ?  1817 
Shelley  Rev.  Islam  ix.  xiv.  The  peace  of  slavery,  With 
which  old  times. .bad  quelled  the  vain  and  free. 

4.  Given  to  or  indulging  in  personal  vanity ; 
having  an  excessively  high  opinion  of  one*s  own 
appearance,  attainments,  qualities,  possessions,  etc.; 
delighting  in,  or  desirous  of  attracting,  the  admira- 
tion of  others ;  conceited.     Also  absol. 

x69a  Dryden  Eteonora  loi  For  to  be  conscious  of  what 
all  admire,  And  not  be  vain,  advances  vertue  high'r.  1703 
KvELVN  Diary  Feb.,  She..!  believe  carried  with  her  out  oT 
this  vain  nation  above  ^looo.  i76a-^x  H.  Walpole  Vertue^s 
Anecd.  Paint.  (i;?86)  III.  56  Perceiving  the  poor  man  to  be 
immoderately  vain,  he  piqued  him  to  attempt  portraits. 
1833  Lytton  Eugene  A.  1.  x,  It  might  teach  the  vainest  to 
forswear  vanity.  18J7  Buckle  Civiliz.  I.  x.  609  The  vain 
man,  restless,  insatiable,  and  always  craving  after  the 
admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  1884  F.  M.  Crawford 
Rom.  Sitiger  I.  18  The  heart  of  the  vain  man  is  lighter 
than  the  heart  of  the  proud. 

trans/.  1781  Cowper  Cortversat,  366  The  vainest  corner 
of  our  own  vain  heart. 
b.   Const,  of. 

x6j»7  Drvden  y^irg.  Past.  Pref.,  We  deserve  more  com- 
passion, because  we  are  not  vain  of  our  Barbarities.  1749 
Fielding  Tom  Jones  l  viii,  A  good,  honest,  plain  girl,  and 
not  vain  of  her  face.  18*9  Lytton  Devereux  \.  i,  Between 
you  and  me,  he  was  not  a  little  vain  of  his  leg.  1848 
Thackeray  Van.  /"o/rxxiv,  The  General.,  sate  down  to  pen 
Skpoulet  (he  was  exceedingly  vain  of  his  French)  to  Made- 
moiselle Am^naide. 

H.  5.  In  the  advb.  phrase  In  vain,  to  no  effect 
or  purpose;  ineffectually, uselessly,  vainly. 

After  L.  in  vannm^  or  OF.  en  vein  (F.  en  vain,  =  It,  in 
varto^  Sp.  en  vano,  Pg.  em  vaa). 

a.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16172  Of  him  he  wend  ha  signes  sene, 
For  noght,  al  was  in  vain,  ai^  Hampole  Psalter  xx.  i 
That.. he  spend  noght  his  preciouse  blode  in  vayn  on  vs. 
1375  Barbour  Brme  iv.  48  Bot  J>at  trawaill  \f^\  maid  in 
wayne.  142a  Yonge  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  ig8  Thar  Prayer 
was  not  in  wayne.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  11. 151  The  more 
thai  bad,  the  mor  it  was  in  wayne.  1535  Coverdale  Job  ii. 
3  Yet  is  it  in  vayne,  for  he  contjmuetn  still  in  his  godly* 
Desse.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  \.  xviL  20 
All  was  in  vain,  for  there  was  no  remedy  but  to  obey.  1651 
HoBBES  Levtatk.  11.  xviii.  89  It  is  therefore  in  vain  to  grant 
Soverai^nty  by  way  of  precedent  Covenant.  165)7  Dryden 
Virf.  Georg.  in.  394  Nor  Bits  nor  Bridles  ci..i  his  Rage  re- 
strain;  And  rugi^ed  Rocks  are  interpos'd  in  vain.  1711 
Addison  .V/ft/.  No.  1  w-j  The  secret  Satisfaction  of  thinking 
that  I  have  not  Lived  in  vain.  1751  Hume  Ess.  <jr  Treat. 
(1777)  I,  157  In  vain  do  you  seek  repose  from  beds  of  roses. 
1836  W.  Irving  Astoria  II.  227  Here  h«  endeavoured  in 


vain  to  barter  a  rifle  for  a  horse.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
V.  I.  623  He  wrote  piteous  letters  to  the  king  and  to  several 
courtiers,  but  in  vain.  1864  Bryce  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  vi. 
(1875)76  Lewis  tried  in  vain  to  satisfy  his  sons.,  by  dividing 
and  redividing. 

p.  1303  R-  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  10252  Alle  heretrauayle 
J)ey  do  yn  veyn.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  1359  Dido,  For 
wel  I  wot  that  it  is  al  in  veyn.  C148O  Chron.  Vilod.  41:73 
He..sayde,  'nowe  haue  y  trauellede  twey  [=  twice]  in 
feyne'.  ^1430  Lydg.  Minor  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  65  Ye 
schal  nat  labour  al  in  veyne,  Ye  shul  have  hevene.  c  1500 
Lancelot  524  The  king..al  this  resone  thinkith  bot  in 
weyne. 

Y.  «I300  Cursor  M.  19411  (Edinb.),  Al  ^aire  striue  was 
bot  in  wan.  C137S  Sc.  Leg,  Saints  ii.  {Paul)  518  5et  wald 
nocht  god  his  prayer  war  in  wane,  c  1480  Henrvson 
Orplieus  <S-  Eurydice  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  UI.  37  Him  to  reios 
5it  playit  he  a  spryng, , .  Bot  alt  in  wane,  l>ai  comfort  him  no 
thing.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  197/1  In  vane,/rwj/ra.  1533  (5au 
Richt  Vay\-i  Thay  that  sweris  in  uane  and  thay  that  sweris 
ony  fals  aith.  1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxix.  140  For 
lake  of  lederis  thair  tha^  wrocht  in  uane.  a  x6oo  Mont- 
GOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  xviii.  37  Vhen  they  sau  they  wroght 
in  vane. 

t  b.  So/or  vain.  Obs,"^ 

1603  Shaks.  Mcas.for  M.  11.  iv.  12  My  Grauitie  Wherein 
..I  take  pride,  Could  I,  with  boote,  change  for  an  idle 
plume,  Which  the  ayre  beats  for  vaine. 

6.  To  take . .  in  vain ;  f  a.  To  disregard,  to  treat 
with  contempt.   Obs. 

13. .  Coer  de  L.  3769  Kyng  Phelyp  took  theroff  non  hede, 
But  layde  thertoo  a  deflf  ear. ..Kyng  Richardys  words  he 
took  in  vain,  1:1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  16271 
Osewy  tok  J>y  somons  in  veyn,  To  come  to  court  he  hadde 
disdeyn. 

b.  With  name  a3  object.  To  use  or  utter  (the 
name  of  God)  lightly,  needlessly,  or  profanely; 
trans/,  to  mention  or  speak  of  casually  or  idly. 

A  literal  rendering  of  assumere  {ttomen  Dei)  in  vanum  in 
the  Vulgate  text  of  Exod.  xx.  7, 

13.,  Cursor  M.  25228  Len  vs  lord  swilk  mode  and  mayn 
pat  we  tak  neuer  t>i  name  in  vayn,  138a  Wyclif  Exod.  xx, 
7  Thow  shalt  not  tak  the  name  of  the  Lord  thi  God  in 
veyn.  £'1450  Mirour  Saluaczoun  (Roxb.)  41  The  secunde 
thow  shalle  noght  in  vayne  thi  lord  god  name  take.  1564 
Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  298  To  sweir  and  tak  his  name 
in  vane.  1630  W.  T.  Justific.  Relig.  nojv  Pro/essedm.  22 
His  name  is  taken  in  vaine.  1731-8  Swift  Polite  Conv.  99 
Who's  that  takes  my  Name  in  vain  ?  x86o  Tennyson  Sea 
Dreams  185  Who,  never  naming  God  except  for  gain.  So 
never  took  that  useful  name  in  vain.  1884  Rider  Haggard 
Dawnxx,  I  always  call  Chancery  '  it '.  I  wouldn't  take  its 
name  in  vain  for  worlds. 

+  7.  As  sb.    a.  Vanity  ;  a  vain  thing.     Obs. 

^1330  King  of  Tars  71,  I  schal  him  seende  such  wordes 
to  seyn,  That  al  his  thought  schal  torne  to  veyn.  c  1450  tr. 
De  Imitatione  i.  xx.  26  Leeuo  veyn  [L.  vana}  to  t>e  veyn, 
&  take  \>o\i  hede  to  l>o  l>inges  ^at  god  comaundil>  ^e.  1606 
Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iv.  Magni/icettce  1208  AH  the 
World  proclaiming  Vain  of  Vains,  Man's  happinesse  in 
God's  true  Fear  maintains.  X628  Feltham  Resolves  i.  Hi. 
Wks.  (1677)  84  The  power  of  the  Gospel,  in  crying  down  the 
vains  of  men.  x74a  Young  Nt,  Th.  in.  267  The  fruits  of 
dying  friends  survey;  Expose  the  vain  of  Hfej  weigh  life 
and  death. 

f  b.  Emptiness,  void  space.   Obs. 

138J  Wyclip  Job  xxvi.  7  He  that  streccheth  out  the  north 
vp  on  vein  \\j.sitper  vacuu?n],  and  hangeth  vp  the  erthe  vp 
on  noit.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas.  105  Wythouten  vayne  he 
dyd  all  thyng  fulfyll  As  astronomy  doth  make  apparaunce. 

8.  In  misc.  adjectival  or  adverbial  combs,  or 
attrib.  uses,  as  vain-avertedj  -boasting,  -conceited^ 
-headed,  -hearted,  -proudj  -spent^  -talking  adjs, ; 
vain-speaker^  -struggling. 

1549  Latimer  jr</  Serm.  be/.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  78  There  be 
some  sclaunderouse  people,  vaynespeakers,  ..whych  I  must 
nedes  speake  agaynst.  xs6a  Phaer  j^neid  ix.  Bbiij,  And 
furst  Eurialus  he  seeth.  .Vainstruggling  working  much. 
1562  WinJet  IVks.  (S.T.S.)  II.  28  Wanetalkand  men  and 
dissauearts,  quha  peruertis  hail  houssis.  1590  Marlowe*s 
Tamburl.  To  Rdr.,  Though  (happly)  they  haue  bene  of 
some  vaine  conceited  fondlings  greatly  gaped  at.  1603 
Breton  Dialogue  0/  Pithe  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  17/1  If  you 
will  be  vaine-headed,  God  helpe  you,  for  I  cannot,  a  1618 
Sylvester  Paradox  agst.  Liberty  667  Wks.  (Grosart)  II, 
61  The.. vain-proud  state  and  port,  That  for  the  grace  of 
Kings  adorns  the  Courtly  sort^  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple 
/si.  viii.  xxii,  A  vagrant  rout..Strow  him  with  vain-spent 
prayers,  and  idle  layes.  1848  Buckley  Hiad  2^1  O  babbling 
and  vain'boasting  Ajax,  what  hast  thou  said?  1858  H. 
Bushnell  New  Life  vi.  (1861)  79  He  drove  Lot's  family, 
or  his  vain-hearted  wife,  out  of  the  citj?.  1871  H.  King 
Ovid's  Afetam.vu.  523  Struggling  with  vain-averted  eyes  to 
shun  The  noontide  beams. 

Hence  f  Tain  v.  trans.,  to  frustrate.  Obs.~^ 
1628  Feltham  Resolves  n.  xii._  34  Euery  good  man_.  .must 
be  wise  and  circumspect,  to  vaine  the  sleeke  nauations  of 
tho^  that  would  undoe  him. 

Vain,  obs.  f.  Vein  sb. ;  southern  ME.  var.  Fain 
a.  and  adv.  VaincUT,  Sc.  var.  Vainquer  Obs. 
Vaine,  var.  Woke  sb,  (hope)  Obs.  Vaines8(e, 
obs.  ff.  Vainness. 

Vai*nful|  a.  Obs.  exc  dial.  Also  6  vaynfull. 
[f.  Vain  a.  +  -ful.]     Vain,  unprofitable,  useless. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas.  55  They,  .spende  theyr  time  in 
vaynful  vanyte.  1573  Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  10  Though 
countrie  be  more  painfull,  and  not  so  greedie  gainful!,  yet 
is  it  not  so  vainfuU,  in  following  fansies  eie.  1888  in 
Elworthv  py.  Som.  IVord-bk.  795, 

Hence  f  Vai'nfally  adv.,  in  vain,  vainly.   Obs. 

1509  Hawes  Conv.  Swearers  21  Vnto  the  man  1  gaue  com- 
maundement  Not  to  take  the  name  of  thy  God  vaynfuUy. 

Vaingloriness. 
Vaingloriousncss. 


rare-\     [f.  Vainglory  j^.] 


i8ao  T.  Mitchell  Aristoph.  I.  4  That  spirit  of  foppery 
haughtiness,  and  vain-gloriness. 

Vainglorious (v^'ngl6»Ti3s),fl.  Also 6-8  vain 
glorious,  6-  vain-glorious,  [f.  Vainglory  j/». 
Cf.  med.L.  vdnagloriosus  (OF.  vana-,  vaneglori- 
cus),  sp.  and  It.  vanaglorioso ,  Pg.  vanglorioso^ 

1.  Filled  with,  given  to,  indulging  m,  vainglory; 
inordinately  boastful  or  proud  of  one  s  own  abilities, 
actions,  or  qualities ;  excessively  and  ostentatiously 
vain.     a.  Const,  of. 

c  1480  Henrvson  Fables,  Cock  ^  Fox,  Nyse  proud  men, 
woid  and  vanegloreous  Of  kin  and  blucle.  1648  Gage 
West  Ind.  160  Being  not  a  little  vain  glorious  of  what  he 
had  done  with  me.  1729  Law  Serious  Ca// xviii,  (1732)  330 
They  think  it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  be  proud,  envious,  and 
vain-glorious  of  their  own  accomplishments.  1784  Cowper 
Task  III.  715  When  he  call'd,  Vain-glorious  of  her  charms, 
his  Vashti  forth  To  grace  the  full  pavilion, 
b.  Without  const. 

ri5io  More  Picas  Wks.  6/2  Not  the  knowlage  oi  the 
Hebrew,  Chaldei,  and  Arabia  language,  beside  Greke  & 
Latin,  could  make  him  vaingloriouse.  1599  U.  Jonson  Ev. 
Man  out  of  Hum.  Char.  Pers.,  A  Vaine-glorious  Knight, 
over-Englishing  his  travels,  and  wholly  consecrated  to 
singularity;  the  very  Jacobs  staffe  of  complement,  a  1639 
W.  V<lHKTF.ve.\  Prototypes  1,  xi.  (1640)  88  Be  not  vaine- 
glorious,  studying  to  doe  some  earthly  vaine  thing,  for 
which  you  may  be  talked  of  farre  and  neere.  1651  Hobbes 
Leviath.  i.  xi.  49  Vain-glorious  men.. delight  in  supposing 
themselves  gallant  men.  17x3  Young  Last  Day  in.  79  Look 
round,  vain-glorious  muse,  and  you  whoe'er  Devote  your- 
selves to  fame,  and  think  her  fair.  1785  Grose  Diet.  Vulgar 
T.,  Vain  glorious,  or  ostentatious  vian,  one  who  boasts 
without  reason.  18x3  Shelley  Q.  Mab  iir.  139  Where  is 
the  fame  Which  the  vainglorious  mighty  of  the  earth  Seek 
to  eternize?  1840  Ainsworth  To^er  of  London  (1864)  370 
One  of  the  galleries  of  the  palace,  where  the  vain-glorious 
mannikin  was  lingering  in  the  hope  of  being  admitted  to 
the  royal  presence.  x88i  T\lok  Anthropology  384  Even  the 
vainglorious  scribes  of  Egypt^  would  hardly  venture  to 
record  events  without  a  foundation  of  fact. 

absol.  a  1553  Udall  R oyster^  D.  Prol.,  Our  Comedie.. 
against  the  vayne  glorious  doth  inuey.  1596  Norden  Progr. 
Pietie  (18^7)  173  Though  it  please  the  vain-glorious  for  a 
time  it  will  bring  repentance.  1636  Featlv  Clavis  Myst. 
viii,  loi  He  baiteth  the  hook,. for  the  vaine-glorious  with 
i  opularitie,  1850  W.  Irving  Mahomet  viii,  (1853)  43  For 
God  loveth  not  the  arrogant  and  vainglorious. 

transf.  and  fig.  x6oa  Nixon  Chr.  Navy  B  ij,  Lofty  mindes 
That  in  this  world  doe  seeke  to  glister  so,  Blowne  on  this 
rocke  by  fond  vaine  glorious  winds,  Fall  headlong  downe, 
1619  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Kicksey  IVinsey  Wks.  (1630)  36 
Itch'd  with  the  vain-glorious  worme,  To  write  and  lye. 

2.  Characterized  by,  indicative  of,  or  proceeding 
from  vainglory. 

1533  Gau  Richt  Vay  4  Sic  vane  glorious  tetels  and  namis 
and  pouers.  1575  Gascoigne  Glasse  Govt.  Wks.  igio  II.  68 
Wandring,.in  a  vayne  glorious  oppinion  of  their  owne  wit. 
1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  331  Such  stateiy  honours 
and  vaine-glorious  praises  as  he  in  his  life  time  enioyed.  i66a 
Stillingfl.  Grig.  Sacrx  in.  iv.  §  11  Whether  that  bee 
ground  of  that  vain-glorious  boast  . .  I  here  dispute  not. 
a  1700  Evelyn  Diarpf  25  Oct.  1667,  The  Vice-Chancellor's 
letter  ..  were  too  vame  glorious  to  insert.  179X  Cowper 
Odyss.  iv.  610  Neptune  that  speech  vain-glorious  hearing, 
grasp'd  His  trident.  1809  W.  Irving  Knickerb.  vi.  ix. 
(1849)  376  Let  not  m>^  readers  imagine,  .that  I  am  indulging 
in  vainglorious  boastings.  1861  Sala  Dutch  Pictures  xvi. 
243  'See  Naples  and  then  die,*  is  the  vain-glorious  saying 
of  the  Neapolitans.  1896  Dk.  Argyll  Philos.  BelieJ  268 
They  were  the  very  incarnations  of  vainglorious  pride. 

Vainglo'riously,  adv,  [f.  prec]  In  a  vain- 
glorious manner. 

X545  Elvot  Diet.,  Gloriosus,  renoumed,  some  tymc  in 
the  yl!  parte,  vaynegloriousely  \sic\,  or  bostynge  hym  selfe. 
1548  Udall,  etc  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  iii.  31  I^at  it  there- 
fore no  more  entre  into  your  hertes  to  thynke  with  your 
selues  vaingloriously.  1565  Golding  Ovid's  Met.  ix.  (1593) 
211  Sure  i  meane  not  I  To  vant  my  selfe  vaine -gloriouslie 
by  telling  of  a  lye.  16*3  N.  Rogers  Strange  Vineyard  36 
When  Nebuchadnezzar  vaunted  vainegloriously  of  that  great 
Babel  which  he  had  built.  1648  Milton  Tenure  Kings  38 
Which  heretofore  in  the  persuance  of  fame  and  forren 
dominion  spent  it  self  vain-gloriously  abroad.  x7oa  Loud, 
Gaz.  No,  3808/3  The  Ambition  of  Spain,  when  it  . .  vain 
gloriously  siiled  its  Artnado  Invincible.  x8o8  Edwards 
Plain  Pract.  Plan  i.  8  A  character  which  France  can  no 
more  than  vain  gloriously  affect  to  be.  x8a4  W,  Irving 
T.  Trav.  I.  207,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  vain-gloriously  I 
walked  the  streets. 

Vainglorionsness.  [f.  as  prec]  The 
quality  or  character  of  being  vainglorious, 

i5<^2  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  328  Their  facion  of  mak>'ng 
oracions  was..replenyshed  with  vauntyng..&  vainglorious- 
nesse.  1577  Test.  12  Patriarchs  (1706)  25  The  spirit  of 
lying  or  vain-gloriousness  in  boasting  a  mans  s^f,  and  in 
desire  to  fill  his  talk  concerning  his  kindred  and  acquaint- 
ance. 158X  Pettie  Guozzo's  Civ.  Conv,  1.  (1586)  46  b,  By  jr* 
meanes  you  see  that  one  offendeth  by  arrogancie,  another 
by  obstinacie, . .  another  by  vaingloriousnesse.  1831  L.  H  unt 
Sir  R.  Esher  (1850)  134  An  amor  patriae  above  ail  our  vain- 
gloriousness,  1844  Thackeray  Barry  Lyndon  v,  Led  away 
by  the  vaingloriousncss  of  youth,,. I  invented  a  thousand 
stories.  1886  Topper  My  Life  as  Author  355  He  had  re- 
pented of  the  vaingloriousness  of  those  herald  angels  and 
their  dome. 

Vainglory  (v^nglo^'ri),  sb.  Also  vain-glory, 
vain  glory.  Forms  :  see  Vain  a.  and  Glory  sb. 
[ad.  med.L,  vana  gloria.  Cf.  OF,  and  mod.F. 
vaine  gloire,  It.,  Sp,  vanagloria^  Pg.  vangloria.^ 

1.  Glory  that  is  vain,  empty,  or  worthless  ;  in- 
ordinate or  unwarranted  pride  in  one's  accomplish- 
ments or  qualities  ;  disposition  or  tendency  to  exalt 
oneself  unduly;  idle  boasting  or  vaunting. 


VAINGLOBY. 

o.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  26933  Noght  als  intent  o  waynglori, 
Orals  ))is  ypocrites  dos.  <:i34o  Hampole  Pr.  Cmsc.  1145 
Honours  nuryshes,  als  men  may  se,  Vayn  glory,  vauntyng, 
and  vanite.  1393  Lanol.  P.  PI.  C.  vii.  35  Bostynge  and 
Braggynge  wyth  meny  bold  ol>es,  Auauntyng  vp-on  my  veine 
glorie  for  eny  vndernymynge.  c  1430  tr.  De  Imitatione  m. 
xlv.  116  Verily,  veyn  glory  is  an  euel  pestilence  &  grettist 
vanyte.  1484  Caxton  Fables  0/ Avian  vi,  He  that  laketh 
within  hym  self  vayne  gloiye  of  that  thynge  by  the  whiche 
he  shold  humble  hym  self  is  a  very  fole.  1535  JoYE  Apol. 
Tindale  (Arb.)  22  For  he  that  doth  a  thing  secretly, . ,  how 
seketh  he  vaynglory  ?  1583  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's 
Voy.  IV.  xxxiv.  156  b.  Through  the.  .increase  of  their  power, 
they  fell  into  such  a  vainglory  and  arrogancy.  1637  in 
Foster  Eng.  Factories  India  (1909)  IH.  174  Their  trade. .is 
not  augmented  but  deminnished  by  vayneglorie  and  un- 
necessarie  disburcements.  1636  Eaih  Monm.  tr.  Boccalinis 
Advis.  /r.  Parnass.  1.  xxxv.  (1674)  44  Tamberlan  the 
Scythian . .  had  the  vain-glory  to  be  called  the  Emperor  of 
the  East.  1710  Norris  Ckr.  Prud.  vii.  309  Vainglory, 
whereby  Men  affect  a  great  many  dry  and  insipid  Studies 
..only  to  please  others,  and  procure  from  them  a  blind 
Admiration.  178a  Miss  Burnev  Cecilia  vii.  v.  Thus  have  I 
..acknowledged  my  vain-glory.  1841  Helps  Ess.,  Exerc. 
Benevolence  (1875)  34  That  portion  of  his  thinking  time 
which  he  spends  upon  vain-glory,  upon  imagining,  for  in- 
stance, what  other  people  are  thinking  about  him.  1878  B. 
Taylor  Deukalion  lii.  ii.  106  The  wisdom  of  the  world? 
Nay :  'tis  vain-glory. 

S.  1390  Gower  Con/.  1 1. 35  Bot  he  such  veine  gloire  hadde 
Of  that  he  was  set  upon  hyh.  c  1415  Wyntoun  Cron.  iv. 
2610  ni  vsurpe  til  hym  J>at  nayme  It  war  bot  wayne  glore 
or  defame,  oisoo  Rails  Raving,  etc  3644  To  schaw  hire 
proud,  at  men  may  see.  Is  pryd,  wanglore,  and  vanite.  1500- 
ao  Dunbar  Poems  ix.  iiB,  I  synnit. .  In  fals  vane  gloir  and 
deidis  negligent 

b.  In  the  fia.  for  vainglory. 

C1380  Wyclif  IVJts.  (1880)  3  Men  doon  t>is  nouelrie  for 
vein  gbrie.  1387  Thevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  367  Som 
men  telle);  l>at  Anstotil  made  his  bookcs  so  schortliche  and 
so  hard  for  cnvie  and  for  vaynglorie.  a  1548  Hall  Chrou., 
Hen.  ly,  23  He  ..  mervailed  that  the  duke..wolde  nowe 
for  vainglory  under  colour  of  doyng  dedes  of  Armcs.. 
violate  the  peace. 

c.  As  a  personal  name,  or  in  personified  nse. 

c  1400  St.  Alexius  (Laud  MS.)  X004  Hou  his  fader  ser- 
geauntz  alle,  veyn  glorie  gonne  hym  calle.  And  gorre  on  hym 
gonne  browe.  14..  Wky  I  can't  be  Nun  228  in  E.E.  P. 
(1862)  144  Dame  sclowthe  and  dame  veyne  glory.  i<a6 
Lodge  Wits  Miserie  B  ij,  His  first  sonne  is  Vainglory.  i?i7 
L.  HowEL  Desiderius  (ed.  3)  i3  She  gave  him  her  Name, 
Vain-glory. 

2.  A  vainglorious  thing,  action,  etc.   rare. 

<:t4S0  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  378  None  schal  take  any 
•ynguler  abslynence  up-on  her  withe-oute  licence  of  the 
abbes,  in  awnter  God  tal<e  it  for  a  veyne  glory.  1607  Shaks 
Timon  I.  11.  249  What  needs  these  Feasts,  pompes,  and 
Vaine-glories?  1649  .Milton  Eikon.  viii.  Wks.  1851  lU. 
392  Th(r  Vulgar;  who  notwithstanding  what  they  might 
know,  will  beleevc  such  vain-glories  as  these. 

Hence  Vainglo-ry  v.  fa.  refl.  To  exalt  or 
make  much  of  (oneself)  unduly.  Obs.  b.  intr. 
To  indulge  in  vainglory.  Also  Vaing'lo-ryin^ 
vbl.  sb. 

a  1637  N.  Ferhar  tr.  Valdes'  tio  Consid.  (1638)  104,  I 
understand,  that  a  man  being  lust  by  his  Justice,  doth  as 
much  prize  himselfe,.  .or  vain-glory  himselfe,  as  much  as  the 
theife,  who  is  taken  from  the  Gallowes  in  the  Holy  Week 
..vaine.glories  himselfe  for  his  deliverance.  1881  StevenI 
SON  New  Arab.  Nts.  (1884)  46  The  scheme.,  had  involved  a 
little  vain-glorying  before  his  acquaintance.  1887  Westm 
Key.  July  485  It  would  be  idleand  frivolous  to  mention  these 
points  for  thesake  of  vain-glorying  during  the  Jubilee  year 

tVailUing.  Otii.  rare.  [f.  Vaim  a.  ■^ -lino l 
I.]     A  vain  or  vainglorious  person. 

^5'*^^i  ^'^yy?'"''''-  Maiestie  Ep.  Ded.,  Presuming  him. 
selfe  (fond  Vainling)  to  be  of  more  esteeme,  because  he  was 
the  Nuncio  and  Interpreter  of  the  Gods.  /bid.  134  Thus 
we  see  he  was  no  vainelin|;,  who  pronounced  all  things 
vnder  the  bunne  to  bee  vanitie  of  vanities. 
Vainly  (vr*-nli),  arfz;.  Forms:  o.  4,  6  vaynly, 
6-7  vainUo,  7  vaine-,  6-  vainly.  ;3.  5  veynli, 
-(e)ly,  velnly.  7.  6  Sc.  vaneUe.  ft  Vain  a.  + 
-LY  '^.] 

1.  In  a  vain  or  futile  manner;  without  advantage, 
profit,  or  success  ;  to  no  effect  or  purpose ;  in  vain  • 
uselessly,  fruitlessly,  ineffectually.  ' 

138a  Wvci^ip  yames  iv.  5  Wher  weenen  ?e,  that  veynlv 
RolE?"vn '  ',^!  TV!"''  ''J""  '^i""'-  ,'387  1  "svisA  Higden 
„  h.  llif  '.I  3''  /°[*,"^'f"'  "»f'-  trowed  vaynly  for 
to  be  defended  and   helped   by  ,oure  prayers.      <:  1450  tr 


--  ----■-".«-«  -..«  ...;.p.:u   uy  ^ourc  prayers.     <:  1450  tr. 

De  Imttatione  111.  li.  123  Ner  he  shal  not  ioy  vemly,  if 
he  be  resonably  excused  by  o^x.  1509  Fisher  Funeral 
Serm.  C  less  Richmond  Wks.  (1876)  293  This  noble  prynces 


■-- •••* "'«*_..iv3.  v,o7u^  293  A nis  noDie  prynces. 

..whome  my  purpose  is  not  vaynly  to  extol,  .aboue  hei 
merytes,  but  to  the  edefyenge  of  other,  a  1548  Hall  Chron., 
Hen.  VI  (1550)  23  Viiayll  ..  not  wantonly  consumed,  no^ 
vainly  spent.  1607  Shaks.  Timon  v.  iv.  3  Till  now,  my  selfe 
and  such  As  slept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power  Haue.. 
breath  d  Our  sufferance  vainly.     1667  NI.lton  P.  L.  11   811 

LS."t*'^'''"'i*''"v,"''  ''==«">'  '»"°»'!  "««h"  vainly 
hope  To  be  invulnerable,  ,69s  Ld.  Preston  Boeth.  ..  ,2 
v=^^  ^r  <=<;'"8  =>«'?y  with  that  Rag  which  he  had  snatch 'd, 
vainly  believM  that  he  had  possessj  himself  of  Philosophy 
•743  Francis  tr.  Hor.,  Odes  1.  xiv.  13  What  though  Sstfc 
in  your  pride  you  stood..,  Vou  now  may  vainly  bSSt  an 
empty  name.    .;78i  Gibbon  Decl  I,  F.  xxix.  (1,87)  lU   ,1o 

in!:  eTof\„™"l^  r-'^r'''  "■*'  •"  '-'-'"-i  for  t": 
Th^t  \,^-  f  S"  ''i.''l"«!'.',V-  '*"■  Scott  Marm.  ,.  xii, 
Ihere,  vamly  Ralph  de  Wilton  strove  'Gainst  Marmion's 
force  to  stand     .8,8  Froijde  Hist.  ^«^:  IV.  x"^    In 

LulS""'  "■  F*"'"."  ""i  '"""°"'  »"=  ^°°^  "inly  fof  any 
guiding  principle.     1870  Bryant  Hiad  111.  I.  98  from  mv 
tiand  1  he  spear  was  vainly  flung  and  gave  no  wound. 
Comb.  .648  J.  Beaumont  Psycie  xvi.  xxviii,  He.. Beyond 
my  vainly.panting  reach  is  plac'd.  .."cjonu 

VouX. 
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1 2.  Foolishly,  senselessly,  thoughtlessly,  Obs. 

■J,^  '^2"'''"",'.  ^'f'^-  (Surtees)  330  She  spoke  somwhat 
idhe  and  vainlie,  by  reason  of  the  extremitie  of  her  sick- 
ness. 1596  DALRV.MPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  loi  Nathir 
haue  thay  TOchtwithstandeng  now  vanelie  fallin  frome  the 
&;L  ,S  ,j  Cathohk  Kirk.  i6i>  Drayton  Polyolb.  xi.  346 
Ethelbald,..  though  most  vainly  given  when  he  was  hot  and 
young.  Yet,  by  the  wise  reproofe  of  godly  Bishops  brought 
I'roni  those  unstayd  delights  by  which  his  youth  was 
caught.  1S47  CowLEV  Misir.,  Vain  Love  46  What  Lover 
can  like  me  complain.  Who  first  lov'd  vainly,  next  in  vain  ! 
^W  r>*r'-''5''  '  °  •''  l'"^iloi^"'t,  talking  or  babbling  vainly. 
<J.  With  personal  vanity  ;  conceitedly 
ifca  Ld.  Cromvell  iv.  i.  35  'Tis  greater  glorie  for  me, 
1  hat  you  remember  it,  then  of  myselfe  Vainlie  to  report  it^ 
1IS50  HOBBES  De  Corporc  Politico  3  How  some  are  vainly 
Glorious  and  hope  for  precedencie  and  superiority  above 
their  Fellows.  ,69.  E.  Walker  tr.  Epictetus'  Mor.x\, 
When  with  too  mtich  pleasure  you  admire  Your  Horse's 
Worth,  and  vainly  boast  his  Sire.  1779  Cowper  Human 
Frailty  20  A  stranger  to  superior  strength,  Man  vainly 
trusts  his  own. 

Vaiimess    (ve<'n,nes).      [f.    as   prec+.NESS.] 

Ihe  state  or  condition  of  being  vain,  in  various 
senses :  a.  Futility,  ineffectiveness,  uselessness. 

IS7I  GoLDlNG  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxxiii.  18  The  helps  of  the  world 
hold  our  senses  entangled.. till  they  have  given  us  a  tri-all 
of  theyr  vaynenesse.     iSoo  Palfreyman  Baldwin's  Mor. 

«  .  «>3?>  •"  vaincnes  of  this  life  is  greater  then  the  profit. 
1648  W.  Browne  Polexena  v.  i.  284,  I  knew  the  vainnesse 
of  my  hopes,  and  the  just  cause  Alcidiana  had  to  punish  my 
boldnesse.  1719  D  Urfev  Pills  (.872)  IV.  303  Beauty 
shew  d  the  vainess  of  Defence,  When  Phillis  does  Invade. 
X849  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  1.  xix.  (i86«)  314  Pilate,  feeling 
the  vainness . .  of  these  pretensions.  189a  At/uxattm  18  June 
790/1  i.  he  vainness  of  this  and  that  creed. 

b.  Vanity,  esp.  personal  vanity  or  conceit  Now 
rare, 

a  iS8«  SiDNEV  Ps.  XXVI.  iii,  I  did  not  them  frequent.  Who 
be  to  vainesse  bent.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  v.  Prol.  20  Free 
Irom  vain-nesse,  and  selfe-glorious  pride.  160a  Palfreyman 
Baldwin  s  Mor.  Pkilos.  1.  12  Hee  despised ..  much  all  vain- 
nesse of  apparell.  1645  Wither  Vox  Pacifica  19  The  vice* 
and  the  vainnesse  of  thy  tongue.  2815  Coleridge  Lett, 
Lonvers.,  etc.  II.  179  Mr.  Chance  is  a  self.satisfied  man,  but 
of  the  very  best  sort... I  regard  such  vainness  but  as  the 
overflow  of  humanity. 

t  o.  Foolishness,  stupidity.  Obs.-'^ 

1591  Spenser  Vis.  Worlds  Vanitie  vi,  O  how  great 
vainnesse  is  it  then  to  scorne  The  weake. 

t  Vainquer.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  vaynquer,  Sc. 
vainour.  [a.  OF.  vainqu{t)erre ,  veittqueor,  etc. 
(mod.F.  vaittqueur),  f.  vaincre  to  conquer.]  A 
conqueror,  vanquisher,  victor. 

1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  272  Thare  cummys 
the  vaincur,  askand  jugment  of  rycht.  1481  Caxton  God/rey 
ecu.  296  Ihenne  made  they.moche  ioye  &  grete,  as  doon 
the  vaynquers  and  conquerours  whan  they  departe  thevr 
gayne.  ^       t~  3 

tVain^UeresS.    Obs.-^    In  6  venqueresse. 

[a.  OF.  vainqueresse,  veinq- :  see  prec]   A  female 

conqueror  or  vanquisher. 
0.S13  Vkwkh  Chrou.  VI.  clxxx.  (1811)  178  Elfleda  that 
heldes  so  ofte  dyd  rayse  Agayne  her  enemyes,  this  noble 


shel— ..  .™  „,.^^  u,u  i*ysc  rtgayne  ner  enemyes,  tbis  noble 
venqueresse  Virago  and  made,  whose  venue  can  I  nat 
expresse. 

vair  (ve»j),  sb.  Forms :  4  velr(e,  veyr(o,  5 
feyre ;  4, 6-8  vaire,  4, 8-  vair,  Sc.  wayre,  7  vayre, 
9  dial,  vare,  fare,  viare,  etc.  [a.  OF.  vair, 
veir  (also  nom.  vairs) :— L.  varium,  ace.  sing, 
masc.  of  varius  parti-coloured.  Cf.  med.L.  varius 
also  vairus,  vayrus,  veyrus  (from  OF.),  and  vaju's 
(from  It.  vajo),  in  the  same  sense.] 

1.  A  fur  obtained  from  a  variety  of  squirrel  with 
grey  back  and  white  belly,  much  used  in  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries  as  a  trimming  or  lining  for  gar- 
ments.    Now  only  arch. 

Colgrave's  definition  of  F.  vair  as  '  a  rich  furre  of  Ermines 
powdered  thicke  with  blue  haires '  is  app.  unsupported  by 

a  >3oo  Cursor  lit.  25466  Nu  ask  i  no|>er  gra  ne  grene, . .  Ne 
purperpall,  nee  pride  o  pane,  Ne  riche  robe  wit  veir  and 
^'i"^"  ^r'-""  "*•  B«UNNE  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  11194  Man- 
teles  .  Of  meneuer,  stranlyng,  veyr.&gris.  ci^jiScLeg. 
Saints  vil.  (.James  tht  less)  764  Furryt  wele  in  wayre  & 
gnxe.  c  138a  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  265  For  somme  vaire, 
and  somme  gryse,..In  bagges  about  thai  here. 

1810  Scott  Lady  o/L.  iv.  xii.  If  pall  and  vair  no  more  I 
wear.  1818  Ranken  Hist.  France  IV.  377  It  was  ordained, 
*i.°' I'j'''*''  '  ""  «"'«'»stic,  but  dignified  clergymen, 
should  wear  vau',  gray,  or  ermine,  excepting  [etc.].  lifx 
Swinburne  Poems  I,  Ball,  Laus  Veneris  266  Each  man'i 
nair  l^rowned  with  green  leaves  beneath  white  hoods  of  vair. 

i.  A  weasel  or  stoat.     Now  dial. 

Prob.  due  to  an  early  misunderstanding  as  to  the  source 
of  the  fur. 

1387  ■Y%z^KK  Higden  (Rolls)  \.  335  pere  beeb  veyres 
\U  mustelas:  C^lon /eyres]  litel  of  body  and  ful  hardy 
and  strong.  1796-  in  tfial.  glossaries  (Dev.,  Dorset,  Somer- 
set,  i-emb.,  Glamorgan,  Wexford,  etc.)  in  forms  vare, /are, 
viare,  vier,  wyer,  veer.  183a  Mrs.  Bray  Descr.  Part  0/ 
Dez'on  (1835)  I.  xix.  342  The  stoat,  vair,  or  vairy,  is  the 
commonest  of  the  weasel  tribe. 

3.  Her.  One  of  the  heraldic  furs,  represented  by 
bell-  or  cup-shaped  spaces  of  two  (or  more)  tinc- 
tures, usu.  azure  and  argent,  disposed  alternately 
(in  imitation  of  small  skins  arranged  in  a  similar 
manner  and  sewn  together). 

Vair  cupfa  or  lossy  (see  quot.  C1828  and  Vairv<i.  i  b). 
Vaircn.pal,  vair-en-point  (see  quot.  1766).  Cf.  also 
CoUNIERVAIg. 


VAIVODE. 

1561  Legh  Armoriei-i2  The  ninthe  and  last  [doubling]  of 
liefore  rehersed  (1.  e.  azure  and  vert].     It  may  be  also  of 

s  "^^"''Tsf' r"^'  ^h!-^^.. colours  must  be  t'olde  as°hk 
is  blazed  1610  Guillim  Heraldry  i.  iv.  (1611)  tc  If  vou 
obserue  the  proix>rtion  of  this  vairefyou  shall  eiily^disceme 
the  very  shape  of  the  case  or  skinne  of  little  beasts  in  them 
l6aa  Peacham  C«„//.  Gent.  xv.  (1906)  194  Qu«  e'r?  GuS 
and  Vaire.  .637  Camden's  Rem.  209  Hubert  de  Burg? 
. .  who  bare  for  his  Armes  in  a  Shield,  Gules  seven  Lozenfes 
"""".'  5'  3|J- ,  f'*  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Furr,  The  HeraUs 
use  two  Metals,. .and  two  Furrs,  or  hairy  Skins  Ermin^ 
and  Vaire.  17«  Porny  Heraldry  iii.  (j^yfC^l'vJh^'Pn 
po.ntoT  Vair.e,^tal,  is  said  when  the  poini  o?  a  Vair  U 
opposite  to  the  Base  of  another.  1816  Gentl.  Mag  March 
223  A  fesse  between  two  chevrons  Vaire.  c  1818  Bfrry 
Encycl.  Her.  I.  Gloss.,  Vair  cuppa,  or  Vair  TasVy  is  bv 
niost  writers  upon  heraldry,  considered  a  kind  of  fur  'and 
shaped  in  the  form  of  cups  or  goblets  by  divisions  potent 
counter-potent.  1864  Boutell  Her.  Hist.  ^  Pop  iv  (ed  3) 
20  Vair,  Counter  Vair,. .are  always  Argent  and  Azure, 
unless  other  tinctures  are  named  in  the  blazon. 

t  Vair,  a.  Obs.-^  Sc.  In  .5  wayre,  •wa(i)re. 
[a.  OF.  vair,  veir:— I.,  varium:  see  prec.  and 
Vary  a.]     Varied  or  variegated  in  colour 

c  14.5  WVNTOUN  Cron.  i.  v.  217  The  brukyd  bestys  and 

vS^  '"•  K  ''"o^'  "/'^!)  ''=  6"'  depart  fra  quhyt  &  fayre. 
Vaird,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Ward. 

Vair(e.  southern  ME.  varr.  Fair  a.  and  adv. 

tdl^rV-  ^V  J$''-'^^'"^*-]  =VAiRTa. 

1058  Sir  i.  Browne  Card.  Cyrus  ii    HeraM=    ri;c.<n»j 

Jhe^fi^ures  of  Ermins,  and  vaire5  colt""  in"t"is' Quincrcul 

t  Valres.  Obs.-_^  [perh.  pi.  of  F.  veire  (voire) 
truth :  see  Veire.]    /«  vaires,  ?  in  verity,  truly 

f.'A\ ?"'« \^''- f  "'•  '°'5  Wyth  dene  cortays  carp,  cloKd 
frofylJ,e  j  &  hor  play  was  passande  vche  pryjice  gomen,  iS 

Vairhode,  ME.  var.  Fairhead.  Vairloch 
obs.  Sc.  f.  Warlock.  Vaim,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Warn  v 
VaIrBta(ll,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Warestall. 

■Vairy(ve»-ri),a.  (andji5.).  Forms:  o.  5  varri 
6-7varrye(7-ie),vaiTy,  6-7,  gvarrey.  0.  7-0 
vairy,  8  vary.  See  also  Verrt  a.  [a.  OF.  vairv 
f.  vair  Vair  sb.  <■  m 

herardic"'b»ki)''°""  ""''"  ^  ""=="  '"P'o^'"  '"  -""= 
1.  Her.  Of  a  coat,  charge,  etc.  :  Varied  or  varie- 
gated with  two  or  more  colours;  having  divisions 
and  tinctures  like  those  of  vair. 

Some  writers  have  drawn  a  distinction  between  vair  and 
vaip,  using  the  latter  when  tinctures  other  than  argent 
and  azure  are  blazoned. 

,^  '♦^  f*-  ^'-  i,'4''«'  ""■■  Bivb,  Thre  cootarmuris  be 
ther  called  restryall  in  armys.  Con  is  whan  a  cootarmure  is 
varri  of  dyuerse  colowrls  to  the  poynt.     1561  Lech  /« r,norie 

52  b,  A  playne  crosse,  varrye.  Ibid.  13,  b.  The  eight 
doubling  IS  Varry  and  is  so  properly  called,  although  it  be 
Or,  and  Vert,  or  els  Vert  and  Or.  159a  Wvblev  Artnorie. 
Ld.  Chandos  97  A  patie  crosse  of  red  in  gold  he  bare  On 
which  fiue  losingcs  varrcy  placed  are.  1610  Guillim  Her 
(1611)  I.  IV.  15  As  for  the  rest,  viz.  Verry  and  Varrye  they 
are  meere  fantasies  and  improper  termes.  165s  Fuller  C*. 
Hist.  VI.  321  Tavestock  in  Devon  shire  gave  Varrey  Or  and" 
Azure,  on  a  Chiefe  Or,  two  Mulletts.  Gules.  1656  Blount 
Glossogr.,  Varry.. sig,n\hts  that  which  is  diversified  with 
argent  and  azure,  c  i8a8  Berry  Encycl.  Her.  I.  Gloss 
Varrey  in  point.  ' 

£.  \r*Lond.  Caz.  No.  4217/4  The  second  Vary,  a  Canton. 
176a  tr.  Buschmg's  Syst.  Geog.  V.  235  The  arms  of  Oettineen 
are  vairy  ruby  and  a  shield  saphire.   1868  Cussans  Her.m. 

53  If  the  field  were  Or,  and  the  bells  Gules,  it  would  be 
blazoned  as  Vairy,  Or  and  Gules. 

tb.    Vairy-cufpy,  tassa  {xe  o;ao\.%.).  Obs. 

1610  Guillim  Her.  i.iv.  (161,)  15  This  sort  of  furre  or 
doubling  was.. of  some  old  Heralds  called  varry  cuppvand 
varry  tassa.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  I,  VairZCopty. 
or  Potent  Counter-Potent,  is  a  Bearing  in  Heraldry.  Vi«6 
P°^^^ //'.r'^'lry  ii.  S  ii.  27  Potent-counter.potent,  anciently 
calkd  Vairy  -cuppy,  is  when  the  Field  is  filled  with  Crutches 
or  Potents  counter-placed. 

11  2.  Furred  with  vair.  Also  used  as  if  the  name 
of  a  material. 

.  7*®  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  Vairy  gowns  are  observed  bv 
Julius  Pollux  to  have  been  the  habit  of  the  antient  Gauls. 
M  Errams  were  of  the  Armenians.  1861  Ainsworth  Const. 
Tower  (1862)  187  Wrapped  m  cerecloth  of  many  folds,  and 
m  an  outer  cover  of  cloth  of  vairy  and  velvet,.. the  corpse 
was  laid  out.  *^ 

Vairy  (weasel,  stoat) :  see  Vaih  sb.  2.  Vaise, 
dial.  f.  Feeze  v.  Vaist,  obs.  Sc.  f.  West. 
Vaistie,  var.  Sc.  Wasty  a.  Obs.  Vaistour, 
obs.  Sc.  f.  Waster. 

II Vaisya  (v9i-sya).  Also  9  velsya.  [Skr.  vaiiya 
peasant,  labourer,  etc. 

In  Sir  T.  Herbert's  Trav.  (1634)  38  the  form  wyscs  occurs, 
and  BicE  from  UrdQ  has  had  some  currency.) 

The  third  of  the  four  great  Hindu  castes,  com- 
prising the  merchants  and  agriculturists ;  a  member 
of  this  caste.     Also  altrib. 

I7M  Sir  W.  Jones  /«i'.  o/Menu  i.  J  3,  [Brahma]  caused 
the  Brahmen,  the  Cshatriya,  the  Vaisya,  and  the  Sudra..to 
proceed  from  his  mouth,  bis  arm,  his  thigh,  and  his  foot. 
iSooAsial.  Ann.  Keg.  53/2  Born  of  a  Vaisya  woman.  iSoi 
K.  Patton  Asiat.  Mon.  123  The  functions  of  the  vaisya 
tribe.  1841  Elphinstone  Hist.  Ind.  I.  31  The  practical 
knowledge  required  from  a  veisya  is  more  general  than  that 
01  the  other  classes. 

Vait,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wait  v.,  and  wot  Wit  v. 

Vaivode  (v^"vJud).  Now  Hist.  Forms:  a. 
0-7  vayuod(e,  7  vayvod,  7,  9  vayvode,  8  vay- 
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wode.  $.  6  uai-,  7  vaiuoda;  7  valuod,  7-8 
T&irod  (7  vavoyd),  7-9  vaivode,  8  vaiwode. 
[Ultimately  ad,  older  Magyar  vajvoda  (now  vajda)., 
representing  the  common  Slavonic  voj{e)voda 
VoivoDK.  The  immediate  source  is  partly  mod.L. 
vayvoda  (cf.  Sp.,  Pg.,  and  It.  vaivoda)  or  F.  vay* 
vide.  See  also  Waywode.]  A  local  ruler  or 
official  in  various  parts  of  south-eastern  Europe  (in 
older  use  esp.  in  Transylvania). 

«.  1560  Daus  ir.  SUidatu's  Comm,  71  He  had  an  adver- 
sarye  John  Sepuse,  the  va>*uode  of  transsylvania.  ^  1590  Sir 
J.  Smyth  Disc.  !^'ea/ons  44  b,  In  a  great  baitaile  fought 
betwixt  him  and  that  (kmous  Vayuod  luan  Huniades 
Comino.  1665  Manley  Grotius'  Lmv  C.  It  'ars  579  The  one 
[sister]^  marrj^d  to  the  King  of  Poland  ;  the  other,  to 
Sigbmund  Battor,  Prince  or  Vayvod  of  I'ransilvania.  1685 
Ltmd.  Gms,  No.  2070/2  The  Vayvode  Janco  was  drawing 
toscClier  a  great  Body  of  Morlacks  with  a  design  to  attack 
aonw  pbce  in  the  Province  o(  Bosnia.  1768  A»ft,  Reg,  1. 19 
Cooat  Potocki.  V'aywode  of  Kiow,  had  no  less  than  ten 
towns,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  villages,  destroyed  in 
bis  own  territories. 
/ig,  1613  Dbkker  DiMth  Last  Will  Wks.  (Grosart)  111. 

fjt  Behemah  Dornschweyn,.  .cbiefe  Vayuode  of  Vsury, 
ymony,  Bribery,  Periury, ..etc. 

3.  156a  J.  Shute  tr.  CambinTs  Turk.  Wars  7  John 
Uaiuoda  sougbte  to  haue  al  the  glorle  of  the  victorietohim 
selfe.  1601  K.  Johnson  Kin^d.  4-  Comntw.  (1605)  51  The 
Vaiuods  of  Valachia,  Moldauia  and  Transiluania  hold  their 
estates  bjj  vertue  of  this  bribery.  1696  tr.  Du  Mont's  Voy. 
Ltvant  xix.  342  The  Government  of  the  Cities  is  manag'd 
by  Five  Kinds  of  Officers,  the  Bassa,  Sub-Bassa,  Vaivode, 
Cfadi  and  Receiver  of  the  Customs.  1771  W,  Guthrie's 
GeogT,  (ed.  3)  114  Their  ancient  nobility  were  divided  into 
koezes,  or  knazeys,  boj-ars,  and  vaivods.  1776  Ann.  Reg. 
n.  7  At  .-Vihens.  .his  patrimony  had  suffered  from  the  extor- 
tions of  a  tyrannical  Vaiwode.  1833  Ellis  Elgin  Marbles 
I.  2  Lord  Elgin  then  received  very  strongly  expressed  fir- 
mauns  from  the  Porte,  which  were  carried.. to  the  Vaivode 
of  Athens  and  the  Disdar  of  the  Acropolis. 

trans/.  1618  BoLTOS  Florus  11.  xiv.  (1636)  132  Andriscus. ., 
delivered  up  into  our  hand^  by  that  Vaivod,  or  petty  King, 
of  Thrace  to  whom  hee  had  fled  for  succour. 

Vaije,  southern  ME.  var.  Fey  a,  Vak,  obs. 
Sc.  f.  Wake  v.    Vakabonde,  obs.  f.  Vacabond. 

tVake,  f?.   Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  z'^c-wkj.]  Empty, 

2600  Holland  Liiy  i.  xxxiii.  24  Whitest  it  stood  void  and 
vake,  the  old  Latines  had  surprised  and  taken  it.  Ibid.  xxiv. 
vii.  513  Certeine  conspiratours.. possessed  themselves  of  a 
vake  house,  standing  over  a  narrow  lane. 

t  Vake,  vaik,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  Forms :  a.  5  wake, 
5-7  vake,  7  veak.  ^.  5  wayk,  5-7  vaik,  6  walk, 
6-7  vaick,  7  vaike.  [ad.  L.  vaC'dre  to  be  empty  : 
cf.  prec.  So  OF.  and  F,  vaquer^  Sp.  and  Pg.  vacar, 
It.  vacare.  With  the  exception  of  quot.  1543  in 
I  a  the  use  of  the  word  is  entirely  Scottish :  cf. 
Vacand///.  a^l 

1.  inir.  Of  a  benefice,  office,  or  position  :  To 
become  or  fall  vacant;  also,  to  remain  vacant  or 
unfilled. 

Freq.  from  c  1550  to  £'1650,  esp.  of  ecclesiastical  benefices. 

a.  c  14x5  Wyntoun  ChroH,  v.  4110  (Cott.),  Qwhen  he  was 
ded,  J>an  dayis  nyne  J>at  se  wakyt  [IVeinyss  MS.  vaikit]. 
X4s6  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  223  For  and  the 
Archebtscbopryke  of  Ranis  or  Rowan  vakit,  and  the  chan- 
ouns  wald  ches  ane  Inglisman  to  be  archebischop.  1513 
Douglas  in  IVks.  (1874)  I.  p.  ex,  The  beneficis  and  grete 
prelaceiis  that  wakts.  1543  Sentlecer  in  St.  Papers 
Hen*  Villi  III.  III.  485  Ther  is  a  Statute  here  [at  Water- 
fordl,..that  when  suche  rombe  shulde  vake, ..they  shoulde 
then  electe  and  chose.. one  IngUsheman.  1604  A.  Seton  in 
G.  Seton  Memoir  (1883)  iv.  57  Quhen  eiuer  onye  place 
sould  vake  in  onye  maner. 

fr  tf  1550  Lyndesav  Tragedie  361  Quhen  thare  doith  vaik 
ony  benefyse.  1558  Kennedy  Comp.  Treat,  in  Misc. 
Wodrow  Sec.  (1844)  151  Gyf  ane  benefice  vaick,  the  gret 
men  of  the  realme  wyll  haue  it  ts-joSatir.  Poems  Re/orm. 
xviii.  I03  Sic  [a  lord]  as . .  feiris  God  now  sen  the  roume  dois 
waik.  1639  Marq.  of  Hamilton  Expl.  Meaning  Oath  ^ 
Covenant  16  [It]  also  declares,  that  all  bishopricks  vaick* 
ing,  or  that  shall  vaick,  shall  be  only  disponed  to  actuall 
preachers  and  ministers  in  the  Kirk,  a  1670  Spalding  Troub. 
Chas.  I  (1851)  U.  204  Thus  Oswall  cumis  bak  with  this 
ansuer,  and  Doctor  Forbes  place  still  vaikis.  1696  in  Home 
Papers  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm)  271  The  Justice  Clerk. .dis- 
po^  of  the  Clerk  to  the  Justice  Court  bis  place  when  it 
vaikes. 
b.  Of  a  tack  or  tenancy. 

\^%Rental Bk.Cupar^Angus{^%^<^  1. 197  Gifithappynis 
. .  tnar  takis  to  wayk  be  ony  maner  of  wa.  1542  Records  0/ 
Elgin  (New  Spald.  CI.)  U69  Fail^eand  heirof  the  forsaidis 
takkis  to  vaik  eo  facto. 

2.  Of  persons :  a.  To  be  free,  to  have  time  or 
leisure,  for  engaging  in  some  occupation;  to  be 
occupied  or  busy.  Const,  ybr,  on  or  upon  (also,  to 
wait  or  attend  upon  one),  to. 

1456  Sir  G.  Have  iaw/ rwj  (S.T.S J  aai  The  law  levis 
all  clerkis  to  vake  in  scolis  and  in  studyis  to.. sciences  and 
literature  Ibid.  222  Of  thame  quhilkis  levis  all  richessis. . 
to  vake  thareapon.  Z50X  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  \\\.  xviii,  All 
thtr..on  Venus  seruice  vaikis,  In  deidis  of  armis  for  thair 
ladyis  saikis.  1566-7  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  1. 497  Becaus 
the  hail)  Lordis  of  becreit  Counsall  may  nocbt  weill  vaik  at 
all  lymes  for  the  ordouring  thairof  being  occupiit  with  uther 
wechtie  materis.  a  1600  Mont(;omerir  Misc.  Poems  xlt.  29 
Nou  Cupid  compellis  Our  hairtis  echone  On  Venus  vba 
vaikis.  To  muse  on  our  matkis.  a  1614  J.  Melvill  Diary 
<Wodrow  Soc.)  45, 1  was  resigned  owcr  be  m>  father  hailelie 
onto  him  to  veak  upon  him  as  his  sone  and  servant. 

b.  To  be  at  leisure  or  ixttfrom  some  occupation 
or  business. 

C 1470  Henrvson  Mor.  Fab,  viii.  {Preach.  Swallow)  xxxix, 


Esope.. Quhen  that  he  vaikit  frome  mair  autentik  werk,.. 
this  foirsaid  fabill  wrait.  1506  Dalrymfle  tr.  Leslie's  Hist, 
Scotl,  II.  107  Quhen  he  mycnt  vakefra  temporal  effayres,  his 
exercise  was  ay  in  spiritual,  a  i6oo  Montgomerie  Sonn 
Ixv.  4  Quhan  I  may  vaik  fra  service  of  the  king. 

Hence  f  Va^edppL  a. ;  f  Va'king  vb/.  sb.  and 
///.  a.  Obs. 

157a  J,  Knox  in  Calderw.  Hist.  Kirk  Scotl.  (Wodrow  Soc.) 
III.  766  That  all  bishoprics  vacand  may  be  presented., 
within  a  yeer  after  the  vaiking  therof.  162a  in  R.  M.  Fer- 
gusson  A.  Hume  (1809)  221  They  assigne  to  him  the  first 
vaiking  Gilbrotheris  fyne  that  sail  occur  to  thame.  1638  in 
A.  Maxwell  Hist.  Old  Dundee  {1884)  388  Being  oft  times 
requirit,  (he]  would  propone  nothing  but  only  ane  mein 
t  =  moan] '  Vaiked  Sea  1  '  1660  in  Crookshank  Hist.  Suffer. 
Ch.  Scot.  (1749)  I.  59  That  hereafter  vaking  stipends  may 
be  intromitted  with  by  Presbyteries. 

II  Vakeel, vakil  (vakrl).  Anglo-Ind.  Forms: 
a.  7  vakill,  vekill,  -ilo,  -ell,  vikil,  vide,  8  vekil, 
9  vakil,  vakil.  &.  7-  vakeel  (7  fakeel),  7 
viokeele,  7-8  vaek-,  vekeel.     [a.  Urdu  (Pers.- 

Arab.)  J-^  vakll^  wakU :  cf.  Wakeel.] 

1.  An  agent  or  representative,  esp.  one  represent- 
ing a  person  of  political  importance  either  per- 
manently or  on  a  special  occasion ;  a  minister, 
envoy,  or  ambassador. 

«.  x6aa  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  Tnd.  (1908)  II.  n  Two 
coppyes,  to  the  Governour  of  this  place  and  his  owne  vekile. 
Ibid.  69  Receaved  two  letters  of  Isacke  Beages  to  Assuff 
Chon,  and  the  other  to  his  vekill.  x68a  W.  Hedges  Diary 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  35  The  Dutch  Director's  Vakill.  1687  A. 
Lovell  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  II.  171  Through  the  bad  Con- 
duct of  the  Vikil,  he  was  necessitated  to  reimbark,  1844 
H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  11.  283  Terms, .were  proposed, 
and  the  Vakils  returned  with  them  to  the  Bai.  1870  Sir 
W.  W.  Hunter  in  Life  (1901)  xi.  182  His  Vakil  or  repre- 
sentative told  me  the  story  of  the  sunken  fortunes  of  the 
family. 

^.  16*3  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories Ind.  (1908)  II.  307  That 
hereafter  the  Kings  people  may  recoure  it  from  the  vickeeles 
of  Agha  Reza.  1614  Ibid.  (1909)  III.  30  Iheir  vackeels  at 
Court  is  to  accquaint  the  King  thereof.  1691  J.  Ovington 
Voy.  Suratt  415  November  the  ist,  arriv'd  a  Pattamar  or 
Courrier,  from  our  Fakeel,  or  Sollicitor  at  Court.  1763 
ScRAFTON  Indostan  (1770)  74  He  was  determined  to  fall  on 
us,  and  turned  our  vacqueel  out  of  the  durbar.  1776  Trial 
of  Nundocomar  24/2  He  was  Vakeel  of  Bollakey  Doss,  and 
executed  whatever  business  he  ordered.  1803  Edkonstone 
in  Owen  Wellesley''s  Desp.  (1877)  322  Duplicates  have  been 
delivered  to  the  Vakeels  of  those  chiefs  at  the  Presidency 
for  transmission  to  their  principals,  1878  E  arl  Lvtton  Lett. 
(1906)  II.  -57  The  Amir  undertook  to  keep  a  vakeel  at 
Peshawur. 

2.  A  native  attorney  or  barrister ;  a  pleader  in 
the  Hindu  law-courts, 

1858  SiMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Vakeel,  a  native  attorney  in 
India.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  12  July  13/2  An  official  known 
as  the  poor  man's  vakeel,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  every 
prisoner.. shall  be  represented  in  court  by  a  competent 
counsellor.  189a  Kipling  City  Dreadf.  N.  15  He  looks  like 
a  vakil  to  the  boot*heels,  and.. recalls  memories  of  up. 
country  courts. 

Vakin,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Waken  v.  Val,  southern 
ME.  var.  Fall  sb. ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Veil  sb^-.  Wall  sb. 
Valachian,  var.  Walachian. 

Valance  (vse-lans),  sb?-  Forms :  a.  5  valaunce, 
6-7  valans  (6  wal-),  5-  valance  (8  vol-) ;  5-9 
vallance,  i5.  5,  7  valens,  6  valense,  7-9  vallens 
(7  -ins),  6-  valence,  6-7  vallence.  7.  //.  6 
vallanes,  6,  8  vallance,  7,  9  vallens;  6,  9 
valence,  7  valens.  5.  pi.  6  valandes,  7  vaUands, 
-ents,  9  valends.  [Of  obscure  origin :  perh.  a. 
AF,  *va!ance^  f.  va/er  =  OF.  avaler  to  descend 
(cf.  vale  Vail  z;.2). 

Florio  (1598)  gives  '  Valenza,  valenzana.  Say  or  Serge  for 
bed-curtins or  valances  for  beds',  and  '  Valenzana  del letto, 
valences  for  beds ',  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  genuine, 
ness  of  these.] 

1.  A  piece  of  drapery  attached  lengthways  to  a 
canopy,  altar-cloth,  or  the  like,  so  as  to  hang  in  a 
vertical  position.     Also  attrib. 

o.  1463  in  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  36  The  selo'  of  cloth  on 
loffte,  with  the  valaunce  of  scripture  abowte  the  ymage. 
1494  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  115  The  ninth  question;  whether 
in  the  same  feaste  the  Queens  cloth  of  Estate  shall  hang  as 
highe  as  the  Kings  or  noe?  answere  thereunto;  the  Queens 
shall  hang  lower  by  the  vallance.  1540  Ludlow  Churchw. 
Ace.  (Camden)  2  For  wesshynge  of  autor  clothis  and  albes, 
..and  the  sowynge  on  of  the  valans  of  them.  /3/</.,The 
walans  that  hangyth  over  the  heygh  auter.  1670  Lassei^s 
Voy.  Italy  (1698)  II.  22  Four  stately  pillars  of  brass  bear 
up  a  canopy  of  the  same  metal.. with  vallances  and  a  gilt 
fringe,  yet  all  of  brass.  1762-71  H.  Walpole  Vertue's 
Anecd,  Paint.  (1786)  I.  54  A  tent,  striped  with  white  and 
gold,,  .and  the  valance,  of  the  same  colours.  1867  Baker 
Nile  Trib.  v.  106  Upon  striking  the  tent,  we  found  beneath 
the  valance  between  the  crown  and  the  walls  a  regiment  of 
scorpions. 

attrib.  x8ga  Lowndes  Catnping  Sketches  49  Waxing  elo- 
quent over  knotted  guy-ropes  and  missing  valance-loops. 

0.  1500  Will  of  M.  Vonge  (Somerset  Ho.),  Afore  the  ymage 
of  our  Lady  within  the  valens  of  the  same  Chirch.  a  1548 
Hall  Chron.  (1809)  639  Sarcenet ..  let  doune  in  maner  of  a 
valence  before  the  gallery.  1577  Holinshed  Chron,  II. 
1082/2  A  rich  herse,..couered  with  blacke  veluet,  with  a 
valence  fringed  with  golde. 

y.  1806  Naval  Chron.  XV.  231  The  vallens  [of  the  funeral 
canopy)  were  fringed  with  black. 

2.  spec.  a.  A  border  of  drapery  hanging  round 
the  canopy  of  a  bed  ;  in  later  use,  a  short  curtain 


around  the  frame  of  a  bedstead,  etc.,  serving  to 
screen  the  space  underneath, 

o.  c  1450  Bk.  Curtasye  447  in  Babees  Bk.^  For  lordys  two 
beddys schalle  be  madc.po  valance  on  sylour  shalle  henge 
withwyn,  iij  curteyns  street  drawen  with-inne.  2480  Wardr. 
Ace.  Edw.  IV  US^o)  132  A  sperver..,  conteignyng  testour, 
celour,  and  valances  lyned  with  busk.  150a  Priv.  Purse 
Exp.  Eliz.  York  (1830;  66  The  seler  ij  yerdes  dim.  and  the 
quarter  long,  the  valance  j  quarter  dim,  depe.  a  1593  Mar. 
LOWE  in  Engl.  Parnassus  (1600)  480  And^as  a  costly  vallance 
ore  a  bed.  So  did  their  garland  tops  tKe  brooke  orespred. 
x6xi  CoTCR.,  Les  pentes  d'vn  lict,  the  Valance.  1676  Covel 
in  Early  Voy.  Levant  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  165  The  vallance  was 
of  the  same  make.  1749  Mrs.  Delany  Life  ^  Corr.  (1861) 
II.  527,  I  think  the  fringe  of  the  valance  and  bases  should 
be  the  same  depth  as  that  on  the  bottom  of  the  curtains. 
1837  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  Spectre  of  Tappington,  He 
peeped  under  the  valance  of  an  old-fashioned  bedstead. 
1861  Flor.  Nightingale  Nursing  (ed.  2)  56  An  iron  bed- 
stead, (no  vallance,  of  course),  and  hair  mattress.  1883 
F.  ^L  Peard  Contradictions  i,  They  had  tucked  away  the 
scalloped  valance,,  .and  drawn  back  the  striped  curtains- 

fi.  1591  Pehcivall  Sp.  Diet.,  Presilia pelada,\&\\znQ(i  for 
a  bed.  z6os  l7tv.  in  Collectanea  Archseol.  (1863)  II.  97  One 
bedsteede,,.The  vallence  and  frynge  of  curtaines  of  say. 
1623  Peacham  Compl.  Gentl.  xiii.  (1634)  139  As  we  see  in 
knops  now  adayes  upon  the  Valences  and  Canopies  of  beds. 
1679  Lotid.  Gaz.  No.  1434/4  The  Curtains  and  double  Val- 
lence of  a  red  Damask  Bed.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa 
(1811)  IV.  396  She  had  had  the  presence  of  mind.. to  tear 
down  the  half-burnt  vallens,  as  well  as  curtains.  1794  Girl. 
koodofM.  %  Holroyd  {iBg6)  287  Mrs  Maynard  has  made 
up.  .the  Bed.,  with  full  Valences.  iB^iRemembraneeSolhe 
hangings  of  the  large  square  bed  were  of  yellow  merino,., 
with  plain,  moth-eaten  valences. 

■y.  1567  Harman  Caveat  (1869)  67  These  make  laces  vpon 
staues,  purses,,  .and  whyte  vallance  for  beddes.  1587  Wills 
K(  Inv.  N.  C(Surtees  1860)317  A  pare  of  sheates,  acoueringe, 
a  teaster,  courtaynes  and  vallanes.  i6ia  Webster  White 
Devil  in.  ii.  177  Let  him  make  Valence  for  his  bed  on't,  or 
a  demy  foote-cloth.  1730  Southall  Treat.  Bu^gs  40  The 
Tester-Cloih,..to  which  the  Head-cloth,  and  inside  and 
outside  Vallens  are  to  be  fixed.  1759  Phil,  Trans.  LI.  284 
All  the  vallance  were  unnailed. 

6.  151a  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  38  Twopilloo  coddes  with 
the  valandes.  1590  Shutllewortlis'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  58 
Lyttell  nelles  to  festen  valandes  to  bedesse,  ij"*.  1631 
QuARLES  Hist.  Samson  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  161/2  My  beds,. . 
My  sheets;  My  vallents,  and  my  curtaines.  1675  Teonge 
Diary  {i^2s)  47  Thebedds . .  with  white  curtens,  and  vallands. 
1881  Blackmore  Christowell  xxi.  (1882)  II.  so  They  came 
from  the  vaiends  of  the  broken  down  bedsteadf. 
b.  A  short  window-curtain,   rare. 

I7a6  Adv.  Capt,  R.  Boyle  (1768)  3  Nailing  up  some  Vallens 
to  the  Windows  in  the  Dining-room.  1875  Knight  Diet. 
Mech.  2688  Valance,  a  lambrequin^  or  drooping  curtain 
hiding  the  curtain-rods  of  a  window. 

3.  A  pendant  border  or  edging  of  velvet,  leather, 
or  other  material. 

avjoo  Evelyn  Diary  i  Apr.  1644,  The  Duke  of  Orleans  s 
Library;.. the  valans  of  the  shelves  being  of  greene  velvet 
fring'd  with  gold.  x8oi  tr.  Gabriellfs  Mysterious  Husb. 
III.  5  Nor  were  the  valence  less  adorned  ;— indeed,  they 
appeared  to  have  been  fashioned  by  a  chissel.  1875  Knight 
Diet.  Meeh.  2688  Valance,  the  drooping  ledge  at  the  parting 
of  a  trunk. 

transf  1884  W.  K.  Parker  Mammalian  Descent  li.  (1685) 
55  note,  In  whose  larval  skull  a  similar  vallance  of  cartilage 
grows  copiously. 

b.  A  flap  attached  to  a  head-dress,  esp.  as  a 
protection  against  the  sun. 

1791  H.  Walpole  Lett.  (1891)  IX.  318  The  hats  with 
valences,  the  folds  above  the  chin  of  the  ladies,  and  the 
dirty  shirts  and  shaggy  hair  of  the  young  men,,  .have  con- 
founded all  individuality.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1246 
Like  the  cap  with  a  valance  named  from  the  East  Indian 
hero  '  ttavelock  '. 

t  Valance,  sb.^  Obs.-'^  In  5  -aunce.  [ad, 
F.  Valence  Valencia  in  Spain.]  A  Valencia  almond. 

1469  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  103  Item  Jardens  and  Valaunces 
330  lb. 

t  Valance,  sb.^  Obs.-^  In  6  -aunce.  [app.  ad. 
med.L.  valesia,  valisia  Valise,  with  ending  assimi- 
lated to  J^.']     A  cloak-bag. 

a  156a  Cavendish  Wolsey  (1893)  ^4  Byfore  hyme  he  badde 
..a  gentilman  that  caried  his  valaunce,  otherwyse  called  a 
clookebage;  which  was  made  all  together  of  fynnescarlett 
clothe,  enbrodered  over.,  with  clothe  of  gold  very  richly. 

Valance,  v.  rare.  Also  vallance,  [f.  Vxt- 
ANCB  sb.^ :  cf.  next,]  Irans.  To  drape  or  fringe 
with,  or  as  with,  a  valance. 

1857  Heavysege  Saul  294  Butter-cups  and  scarlet  bean 
Do  vallance  like  pied  beard  his  chin. 

Valauced  (vse-lanst),  ppL  a.  Also  6-7  val- 
enced  (6  -ensed),  7,  9  vallanced.  [f.  as  prec] 
Provided  or  furnished  wilh  a  valance  or  draped 
edging  of  a  specified  material. 

a  15^18  Hall  Chron.^  Hen.  VIII,  9  b,  The  compas  of  the 
Pauilion  above,  enbroudered  rychely,  and  valenced  with  flat 
golde*  beten  in  wyre.  Ibid.  207  b,  A  clothe  of  estate  . . 
valanced  with  freltes.  1591  in  Gentl.  Mag.  (1779)  121  The 
Canapie  was  of  greene  satten, . .  valenced  about  and  fringed 
with  greene  silke  and  siluer.  1760  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  iii. 
xxix.  An  old  set-stich'd  chair,  valanced  and  fringed  around 
with  party-coloured  worsted  bobs.  1825  Scott  Betrothed 
xi,  [The  pavilion]  was  of  purple  silk,  valanced  with  gold 
embroidery,  having  the  cords  of  the  same  rich  materials, 
b.  transf.    Also  elHpt.^  fringed  with  hair. 

160a  Shaks.  Ham.  ir.  ii.  403  What  my  olde  Friend,  thy 
face  is  vallanced  [Q.'  valanct'j  Since  I  saw  thee  last,  com'st 
thou  to  beard  me  in  Denmarke?  1817  Keatinge  Trav.  I. 
113  Men,  barbons, -w^o^^  faces  have  been  \oifg  vallanced, 
act  the  parts  of  women.  1853  G.  J.  Caylev  Lets  Alforjas 
II.  179  A  broad  and  nobly-cut  brow,  valanced  with  shaggy 
eyebrows,  overhung  serious,  deep-set  eyes.     1892  Speaker 
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«9  Oct.  533/1  A  taH-masted  schooner  rode  grandly  in  between 
the  Heads,  valanced  with  foam. 

t  Valanche.  Obs,  rare.  [ad.  F.  dial,  (la) 
valatiche  ^for  F.  f  avalanche).']   =  Avalanche. 

1766  Smollett  Trav.  xxxviiij  Scarce  a  ycar^  passes  in 
which  some  mules  and  their  drivers  do  not  perish  by  the 
valanches. 

Valanea,  obs.  f.  Valoxia.  Valay,  obs.  Sc.  f. 
Valley.  Vald,  obs.  Sc.  var.  would  Will  v. 
Vald(e,  ME.  var.  Field  sb.  Valdenses,  -Ian, 
van-.  Waldenses,  -ian.  Valdinge,  obs.  Sc.  var. 
Wielding  vbi.  sb.    Valdois,  obs.  var.  Vaudois. 

+  Val-dunk.   Obs."^     (Meaning  obscure.) 

1631  Brathwait  IVkimzieSt  IVine-soaker  102  By  this  time 
his  cause  is  heard,  and  now  this  val-dunke  growne  rampant- 
drunke,  would  fight  if  hee  knew  how. 

Vale  (v<?^0)^^-^  Forms:  a.  4-vale (4-5  vaal), 
4-5  (6  Sc.)  wale.  ^.  5-7  vailo  (7  vaille),  6  Sc. 
▼aill,  7-8  vail ;  5  Sc.  wail,  waill(e,  6  Sc.  waile, 
wayill.  [ad.  OF.  val  {=  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  valie):- 
L.  vaiUnt^  ace.  oivaiUs,  valles  valley.] 

1.  A  more  or  less  extensive  tract  of  land  lying 
between  two  ranges  of  hills,  or  stretches  of  high 
ground,  and  usually  traversed  by  a  river  or  stream ; 
a  dale  or  valley,  esp.  one  which  is  comparatively 
wide  and  flat. 

In  later  use  chiefly /iJf/.  (exc.  as  in  b),  but  employed  as  an 
ordinary  prose  word  by  American  writers  in  the  second  half 
of  the  i8th  century. 

a.  \%..  E.E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  673  For  bat  Cite  Hr  bysyde  was 
sette  in  a  vale,  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxxi.  138  pare  es 
a  vale  betwene  twa  hiUes.  1426  Lydg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr. 
21198  Aflfter  philisofres  talys,  Ther  ben  hylles,  ther  ben 
wales,  Medwes,  ryvers.  xjoS  Dunbar  Goldyn  Targe  248 
Suete  war  the  vapouris, ..Halesum  the  vale,  depaynt  wyth 
flouris  ying.  1588  Shaks.  Titus  A,  11.  iii.  93  These  two 
haue  tic'd  me  hither  to  this  place,  A  barren,  detested  vale 
you  see  it  is.  t6i8  J.  Tavlor  (Water  P.)  Penniless  Pilgr. 
Wks.  (1630)  136/2  Then  let  who  list  delight  in  Vales  below, 
Skie-kissing  Mountaines  pleastue  are  for  me.  1660  F. 
Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc*s  Trav.  7  Towards  the  Tiberiade  Sea 
there  is  another  vale  very  hollow,  between  two  hills,  where 
the  Sun  is  hardly  ever  seen,  xjzj-i^fi  Thomson  Summer 
606  [The  wave]  steals,  at  last,  Along  the  mazes  of  the  quiet 
vale.  1751  J.  Bertram  Observ.  Trav.  Pennsylv.,  etc.  35 
We  lodged  by  Front  Creek  in  a  spacious  vale.  1787  M. 
Cutler  in  Li}i\  Jmls.,  ^  Corr.  (i888j  I.  277  At  the  bottom 
of  the  vale,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  huge  rock. 
1835  THiRLWALLGr«cf  (1839)  I.  ^  Into  which  the  Spercheius 
..winds  through  a  long  narrow  vale.  1857  Hughes  Tom 
Broxvn  I.  i,  I  pity  people  who  weren't  born  in  a  vale.  I 
don't  mean  a  flat  country,  but  a  vale :  that  is,  a  flat  country 
bounded  by  bills.  1878  Browking  La  Saisiaz  8  Forth  we 
sallied  to  see  sunset  from  the  vale. 

tram/,  x8ao  Shelley  Vision  of  Sea  15  The  walls  of  the 
watery  vale.. are  unmoved  by  the  gale.  Ibid.  96  The 
mountainous  vale  of  the  wave. 

j8.  a,  1400-50  Alexander  3980  If  I  be  vencust  in  ^e.^'aile  & 
voidid  of  my  lyfc.  c  1440  Gentry des  216  Ihey  rode  in  a  full 
fayre  vaile.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scotl.  I.  14  In  ane  vaill 
that  is  besyde  the  toun,  Eberieus  stentit  thair  pal^eonis 
doun.  a  \^A  A.  Scorr  Poems  (S.TS.)  xiv.  16  The  wallowit 
weidis  in  pe  vaill.  1617  Sir  W.  Mure  Misc.  Poems  xxL 
102  Heir  wods  and  vails  and  echoes  that  resounds.  1770 
Washington  iVrit.  (1889)  II.  308  The  vail  (through  which 
this  creek  runs),  .appears  to  be  wide. 
b.  Const  ^(the  distinctive  name  of  the  vale). 

a  xjoo  Cursor  M.  2705  Abram  satt  his  hus..Bi<side  l^e 
wale  ofmont  mambre.  c  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  5164  Al 
men  sal  ryse  to  J>e  dome,  And  in  J>c  vale  of  losapbat  come. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  {Paul)  285  I  n  J>e  wale  of  comptone 
[r^Aff  campioune  ;  L.  pugilu/fi].  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.) 
viiL  30  Men  schalt  passe  thurgh  H*  deserte  to  [fe  vale  of 
Elym.  ci4as  Wyntoun  Cron.  viii.  xxvi.  4364  A  companny 
pat.  .war  walkande  In  til  t»e  wail  of  Anande.  1560  Daus  tr. 
Sleidant's  Comm.  367  By  the  vale  of  Remsie.  1577 
Harrison  England  i.  xiii.  The  famous  vales  in  Englande, 
of  which  one  is  called  the  Vale  of  white  horse,  another  of 
Eouesham,..the  third  of  Ailesbyry  [etc.].  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  xn.  266  And  thou  Moon  ['%und]  in  the  vale  of  Aialon, 
Tin  Israel  overcome.  1804  C.  B.  Bbowh  tr.  Volney's  View 
33  West  of  the  Allegheny,  towards  the  vale  of  the  Ohio, 
there  are  many  remarkable  hills.  1846  MKI^ulloch  Acc, 
Brit,  Empire  (1854)  I.  21  The  Vale  of  Gloucester,  or  that 
part  of  the  Vale  of  Severn . .  which  lies  in  Gloucestershire. 

O.  Without  article,  occas,  contrasted  with  hill, 
mountain,  etc. 

c  140a  LvDG.  Compl.  Bl.  Knt,  vii,  The  briddes . .  Which  on 
the  braunches,  botne  in  pleyn  and  vale,  So  loude  songe. 
C1470  Hesry  Wallace  y..  999  Baith  hycht  and  waill  obeyed 
all  till  his  will.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  563  Where  casual 
fire  Had  wasted  woods  on  Mountain  or  in  Vale.  ?  1786 
WoRt>sw.  'Calm  is  ail  nature'  6  A  slumber  seems  to  steal 
0*er  vale,  and  mountain.  z8m  Shelley  Scenes  Jr.  Faust 
II.  63  A  voice.. which,  .vibrates  far  o'er  field  and  vale. 

2.  In  fig.  uses.     Also  const,  ^(adversity,  etc.). 
x4ix-ao  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  n.  43  Sche  can  plonge  wor^)! 

emperoures  From  («  hille  of  hi^e  prosperite  In-to  be  vale  of 
aduersite.  C1450  Pol.,  Rel.,  ff  L.  Poems  (tgos)  i8t  In  the 
vailc  of  restles  mynd,  I  sowght  in  mownteyn  &  in  mede. 
('535  Covebdale  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6  Which  goinge  thorow  the 
vale  of  mysery,  vse  it  for  a  well.J  1604  Breton  Grimello's 
Fortunes  Wks.  (Grosart)  U.  5/2  After  that  I  had  past  the 
great  MounUine  of  mishaps,  I  fell  into  a  long  vaile  of 
miserie.  1784  Cowper  Task  vi.  721,  I.. Have  pour'd  my 
stream  of  panegyric  down  The  vale  of  nature.  18^  Shelley 
'  For  my  dagger '  22,  I  dare  not  unveil  The  shadows  that 
float  o'er  Eternity's  vale. 

b.  The  world  regarded  as  a  place  of  trouble, 
sorrow,  misery,  or  weeping.     Usu.  with  t/its. 

14..  in  Tundale's  F/r.  {1843)  123  In  thys  sorowfull  vale  Of 
trowbull  of  woo  and  of  hevynes.  1435  Misyn  Fire  0/  Love 
12  In  ^is  vale  of  wepynge  ^ai  haue  bene  delityd.  14^  Bp. 
Alcok  Mons  Perfect.  A  iij/2  ¥•  transytory  Joye  of  this  vale 


of  mysery.  i5o&*ao  Dunbar  Poems  Ixxiii.  7  Out  of  this 
vaill  of  trubbill  and  dissait.  15^  in  Maitl.  CI.  Misc.  III. 
(1855)  65  The  labilitie  and  breuitie  of  tymes..and  of  men  in 
this  wale  of  teiris  beand  considerit.  x6x8  Raleigh  Rein. 
(1664)  113  What  could  you  find  in  the  vail  of  tears  [etc.]? 
1655  in  Verney  Mem.  (1907)  II.  12  For  afllicktions  whille  we 
live  in  this  vaille  of  miscrey  must  continually  be  loocked 
for.  1781  Cowper  Conversat.  881  Though  life  s  valley  be  a 
vale  of  tears,  A  brighter  scene  beyond  that  vale  appears. 
1816  Shelley  Hymn  Intell.  Beauty  ii,  Why  dost  thou  pass 
away  and  leave  our  state,  This  dim  vast  vale  of  tearSi  vacant 
and  desolate  ? 

o.  The  world  regarded  as  the  scene  of  life.  With 
various  qualifications,  as  earthly ^  mortal,  etc.,  or 
const  ^(life,  etc). 

C1446  Lydg.  Nightingale  Poems  11.  351  Where-as  t?at  god 
of  love  hym-self  doth  dwelle  Vpon  an  hille  ferre  from  the 
mortal  vale.  159J  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  11.  i.  70  Great  is  bis 
comfort  in  this  Earthly  Vale,  Although  by  his  sight  his 
sinne  be  multiplyed.  1718  Prior  Solomon  \.  621  Why, 
whilst  We  struggle  in  this  Vale  beneath...  Do  They  more 
bless'd  perpetual  Life  employ. .in  Scenes  of  Joy?  1784 
Cowper  Task  iv.  799  An  unambitious  mind,  content  In  the 
low  vale  of  life.  1819  Shelley  *  A  gentle  Story  ^  6  In  this 
world's  deserted  vale.  1850  Tennyson  in  Ld.  H.  Tennyson 
Mem.  (1897)  I.  309  In  this  vale  of  Time  the  hills  of  Time 
often  shut  out  the  mountains  of  Eternity. 

d.  The  vale  0/  years,  the  declining  years  of  a 
person's  life  ;  old  age. 

X604  Shaks.  0th.  ni.  iii.  266  Haply, ..for  I  am  declin'd 
Into  the  vale  of  yeares,  1676  D'Urfey  Mme.  Fickle  iv.  i, 
A  man  that  has  the  misfortune  to  decline  into  the  vail  of 
Years.  1769  Ld.  Holland  in  Jesse  Sclivyn  ^  Contemp, 
{1843)11.372  Yet  I.  .am  weak  enough  sometimes  to  thinlt, 
that  if  Rigby .  .had  pleased,  I  should  have  walked  down  the 
vale  of  years  more  easily.  1796  Burke  Z.^//.  Regicide  Peace 
Wks.  VIII.  310  That  venerable  potentate  and  pontiff,  issunk 
deep  into  the  vale  of  years.  x8i8  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  ix,  Mrs. 
Butter  [was]  a  woman,  and  declined  into  the  vale  of  years. 

1 3.  a.  One  of  the  grooves  in  the  beam  of  a  hart's 
antler.   Obs."^ 

(7x4x0  Master  of  Came  (MS,  Digby   182)  xxiv,  Alle  al- 
longe )7e  beames  pere  be  smale  vales,  pat  men  clepe  gotters. 
t  b.  ?  The  notch  at  the  back  of  a  barbed  arrow- 
head.  Obs.-^ 

c  X400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  7794  To  that  kyng  he  gan  to  hale, 
And  drow  an  arwe  vp  to  the  vale. 

4.  attrib.  and  Conib.  a.  Attrib,,  &s  vaU'dwellery 
-hifid ;  vale-lily,  the  lily  of  the  valley. 

x8»  Beddoes  Poetns,  Rom.  Lily  150  My  tribute  shall  be 
sweet,  though  small :— A  cup  of  the  vale-lily  bloom.  1831 
Bree  St.  Herbert's  Isle  13  To  mark  the  vale-hind  ted  the 
ripened  shock.  xZ&gArcIiaeol.  y^liana  X.111.  266  The  fierce 
pagan  vale-dwellers  by  the  North  Tyne. 

D.  Attrib.,  occas.  passing  into  ai/J.,  in  the  sense 
*  of  or  belonging  to,  found,  grown,  or  produced  in, 
a  (particular)  vale  *,  as  Vale-barley y  '\-dog,  -farmer, 
-grey  (a  variety  of  pea),  -tnan^  soil. 

x6i5  Markham  Country  Contentm.  i.  viii.  98  Now  the 
Gentlemen  which  dwell  on  the  dounes  and  plaine  grounds, 
to  maintaine  the  reputation  of  their  Dogs,  affirme  them  to  be 
much  more  nimble . .  in  turning,  then  the  vale  Dogs  be.  X677 
Plot  Oxfordsk.  240  When  at  any  time  they  sow  Peas  on 
this  Land,  the  best  Husbandmen  will  chuse  the  Vale-^ay 
as  most  proper  for  it.  aij^*  Lisle  Htab.  (1757)  152  The 
hill-country-barley  is  generally  better  esteemed  by  the  mal- 
sters  than  the  vale-barley.  loid..  The  vale-lands  are  gener- 
ally too  wet,  cold,  and  clayey.  1733  W.  Ellis  Chiltem  fr 
Vale  Far>M.  92  The  Beech  will  never  make  a  good  Tree  in 
their  vale,  spewey,  and  wet  Soil.  Ibid.  221  The  Vale-men 
in  their  open,  low  Fields, ..won't  sow  Peas  alone,  X740 
Somervile  Hobbinolia  11. 7  The  Vale-Inhabitants,  proud, and 
elate  With  Victory.  x8is  Birkbeck  Joum.  thro'  France 
63  The  vale  farmers  are  busy  sowing  lupines . .  on  their  wheat 
stubbles,  X895  Outing  XXVII.  194/1  Those  Vale  farmers, 
no  pen  can  ever  accurately  depict. 
C.  Comb.,  as  vale-born,  -buried, 

x8oi  Mrs.  Robinson  Sylphid  III.  34  (Jod.),  Her  emblems 
are  the  white  rose  bending  in  a  graceful  curve  over  the 
modest  vale-bom  lily.  x8o8  Eleanor  Sleath  Bristol 
Heiress  V.  102  The  vale-buried  town  of  Keswick, 

f  Vale,  id.  *  Obs.  rare.  (Erroneous  var.  of  Dale  3 
I,  either  after  Vale  sb.'^  or  by  simple  misprint.) 

c  X63S  [see  Pump  sb.^  6J.  X710  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  II, 
Vale  of  a  Pump,  at  Sea,  Is  the  Term  for  the  Trough  by  which 
the  Water  runs  from  the  Pump  along  the  Ship  sides,  to  the 
Scupper- holes.    [Hence  in  later  Diets.] 

II  Vale  (v^'lf)j  *"^*  *"*1  ^^'^  [^M  2nd  pers.  sing, 
iraper.  of  valSre  to  be  well.] 

A.  itti.  Farewell ;  goodbye ;  adieu. 
xssoCovERDALEtr,  IVermullervs'  Treat.  Death  Pref,  iiij  b, 

Vale,  Loue  God,  leue  vanitye,  and  lyue  in  Chryst.  1556  Rob- 
inson More's  Utopia  To  Rdr.  (Arb.)  20  So  doynge  thou  shalt 
minister  vnto  me  good  cause  to  thinke  my  labour  and  paynes 
herein  not  altogethers  bestowed  in  vaine.  Vale.  x6xa 
Shelton  ^wijr.  To  Rdr.  Aiij,  And  herewithall  I  bid  thee 
farewell,  and  doe  not  forget  me.  Vale,  1656  Blount 
Glossogr.,  Vale,  farewel,  God  be  with  you,  God  keep  you  in 
health,  xoxa  L.  Inkster  {title).  Vale,  a  Book  of  Verse,  Ibid. 
63  Vale.  'Goodbye,  Goodbye  ! ' 

B.  sb.  A  farewell  greeting,  letter,  etc. ;  a  good- 
bye, farewell,  or  leave-taking. 

XS80-3  Greene  Mamillia  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  86  Giuing  her 
hex  vale  with  a  counterfeit  kind  of  curtesie.  XS84  —  Arbasto 
Ibid.  III.  211  The  thankes  I  had  for  this. .was  a. .churlish 
vale  of  the  old  trot  Vechia.  X619  Sir  S.  D'Ewes  in  Coll. 
Life  Jas.  I  (1851)  81,  I  took  my  vale  of  him,  with  many 
thanks,  and  posted  homewards.  x6z<S  Brkton  Fantasticks 
Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  6/2  The  Nymphes  of  the  Woodes  in  con- 
sort with  the  Muses  sing  an  Aue  to  the  Morning,  and  a  Vale 
to  the  Sunnes  setting.  1675  J.  Smith  Christ.  Relig.  Appeal 
I.  XI.  $4.  losThey  must  bid  an  eternal  Ka/*  to  their  admired 
Law  and  Temple.  814  Scorr  Let.  in  Lockhart  (1837)  III. 
iii.  129,  I  am  going  to  say  my  vales  to  you  for  some  weeks. 


«  X839  Praed  Poems  (1865)  II.  128  So  instead  of  laughing 
gayly,  1  dropped  a  tear,  and  wrote  my  '  Vale  . 

fig.  x63x  Lenton  Charact,  C  i,  He  takes  his  vale  for  a 
certaine  season  to  some  sinister  Sanctuary. 

Vale,  southern  ME.  var.  Fble  a. ;  obs.  f.  Vail, 
Veil  sb.^  and  v. ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wale  sb.  and  v.. 
Wall  sb. 

t  Valect.  arch.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  vaiectus,  var. 
vadeleclus  Vadelect.]     A  personal  attendant. 

x6xo  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  i.  713  William  de  la  Pole 
is  in  plaine  tearmes  called  Delectus  Valectus,.. tha^t  is  our 
well  beloued  Valect. .  ;  now,  Valect.  .was  in  those  dales  an 
honorable  title  [etc.].  ai66x  Fuller  IVorthies  (1840)  III. 
439  In  recompence  whereof  the  king  made  him  bis  valect 
(equivalent  to  what  afterward  was  called  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber). 

t  Valedatory,  variant  of  Valedictory  a. 

App.  f.  L,  dat-,  dare  to  give,  after  the  obs.  phrase  '  to  give 
(one)  farewell ', 

1633  Breton  Packet  Mad  Letters  102  A  valedatory  Letter 
to  his  inconstant  Mistris. 

Valedict,  v.  rare~°.  [ad.  L.  valedict',  vale- 
dlcere :  see  next.]  intr,  *  To  bid  farewell '  (Bailey, 
1721). 

Valediction  (vsel/di-kfan).  [ad.  L,  type 
*valedictio,  noun  of  action  i,  vale-dicere,  f.  L.  vale 
Vale  int.,  and  dJcere  to  say,  speak.] 

1.  The  action  of  bidding  or  saying  farewell  {to  a 
person,  etc.);  an  instance  of  this;  a  farewell  or 
leave-taking. 

x6x4  Tfoviiv,  Lett.  Ii.  Wks,  1839  VI.  368  For  I  must  do  this 
as  a  Valediction  to  the  World,  before  1  take  Orders.  X654 
H.  L'Estrange  Chas.  I  (1655)  3  There  [were].. such  dear 
accoUado's.  .at  their  valediction  and  parting,  as  eye  scarce 
ever  beheld  the  like.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  ff  P.  324 
After  a  formal  Valediction  ashore,  the  next  day  we  passed 
the  Straits.  X796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  68[Gustavus  III] 
after  the  last  valediction  to  thequeenand  prince,died.  x87> 
Le  Fanu  In  a  Glass  Darkly  I.  158  They  parted  with  a 
hurried  and  melancholy  valediction. 

2.  An  utterance,  discourse,  etc.,  made  at  (or  by 
way  of)  leave-taking  or  bidding  farewell. 

X619  Hales  Cold.  Rem.  11.  (1673)  86,  I  dealt  with  Mr. 
Praeses  concerning  a  Copy  of  Mr.  Deans  Valediction  to  the 
Synod.  X641  H.  L'Estrange  God's  Sabbath  73  The  Spirit 
of  Comfort  (which  in  his  late  valediction  he  promised  to  send 
his  Apostles).  X658  Sir  T.  Browne  Hydrioi.  35  Their  last 
valediction,  thrice  uttered  by  the  attendants,  was  also  very 
solemn.  1834  Lytton  Pompeii  iii.  x,  He  stayed  not  to  hear 
the  valediction  or  the  thanks  of  the  witch.  X863  Q.  Rev. 
July  203  The  truly  Yankee  valediction, '  I  guess  we  will  all 
go  home,  and  so,  good  night '. 

Valedictorian  (vsel/dikto^'rian).  U,S.  [f. 
next  4-  -AN.]  In  colleges,  academies,  etc.,  the 
student  (male  or  female)  appointed  on  grounds  of 
merit  to  deliver  the  valedictory  oration  on  Com- 
mencement day. 

1847  in  Webster.  x86oO.  W.  Holmes  Elsie  V.  (1887)  100 
The  last  year's  '  Valedictorian  '  of  the  Apollinean  Institute. 
1873  Eliz.  Phelps  Trothy^s  Wedding  Tour  172  The  vale- 
dictorian of  her  class  in  the  young  ladies'  Star  of  Hope 
Seminary.  1887  Lippincott's  Mag.  Aug.  294  Among  others 
..chosen  are  the  valedictorian  of  the  Senior  class  [etc.]. 

Valedictory  (vselidrktori),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L. 
valedict-tim,  pa.  pple.  of  vak-dicere  (see  Valedic- 
tion) +  -ORT.J 

A.  adj.  L  Uttered  or  bestowed  in  bidding  or 
on  taking  farewell ;  of  the  nature  of  a  valediction. 

X65X  Baxter  Infant  Bapt.  159  In  the  Pulpit  in  his  Vale- 
dictory Oration  to  the  People  of  Bewdeley.  a  X700  Evelyn 
Diary  11  Jan.  1694,  He  [DrydenJ  read  to  us  his  Prologue 
and  Epilogue  to  his  valedictory  Play,  now  shortly  to  be 
acted.  1764  Harmer  Observ.  v.  §  4.  213  These  valedictory 
songs.. which  the  Prefetto  takes  notice  of.  X778  Stiles 
Diary  (1901)  II.  288  The  President  [of  Yale]  introduced  the 
exercises  in  a  latin  Speech. ..Then  succeeded.. Valedict- 
ory Orat[ion].  Eng(lish.  By]  Sir  Tracy.  xSm  Southey 
Lett.  (1856)  IV.  155  The  Bishop  who  deliverecf  the  vale- 
dictory address,  X850  Irving  Goldsmith  iv.  70  He  penned 
his  valedictory  letter  to  his  good  uncle,  1865  Dickens  Mut, 
Fr.  1.  XV,  While  delivering  these  valedictory  observations, 
Wegg  continiuilly  disappointed  Mr.  Boffin  of  his  hand  by 
flourishing  it  in  the  air. 

2.  Manifested,  performed,  or  done  by  way  of 
valediction. 

x8o6  R.  Cumberland  Mem.  166  Crowds  of  people,,  .studi- 
ous to  pay  to  their  popular  chief  governor  every  valedictory 
honour  that  their  zeal  and  attention  could  devise.  2849 
Mrs.  Craik  Ogilvies  xxii.  All  that  passed  between  them 
was  a  valedictory  bow.  187X  Ainsworth  Tower  Hill  it.  xi, 
As  he  cast  a  valedictory  look  around,  his  eye  alighted  upon 
Dereham,  x^  Pall  Mall  G.  15  Nov.  8/1  Lord  Ripon's 
valedictory  tour. .  in  the  Punjab  and  North- West  Provinces. 

B.  sb.  1.    U,S,    A  valedictory   oration.     (See 
quot.  1847  and  cf.  Valedictorian.) 

1847  Webster,  Valedictory^  in  American  colleges,  an  ora- 
tion or  address  spoken  at  commencement,  by  a  member  of 
the  class  which  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and 
take  their  leave  of  college  and  of  each  other.  1884  J.  Quincv 
Figures  of  Past  54  An  oration  in  English  and  a  Latin  vale- 
dictory  were  commonly  spoken  by  three-year  graduates. 

2.  A  statement  or  speech  made  by  way  of  vale- 
diction on  leaving  a  position,  person,  etc. 

x89a  MonistU.  309  In  his  Valedictory  on  retiring  from  the 
Editorship,  X893  Goldw.  Smith  United  States  296  John 
A.  Andrew  also.,  said  in  his  valedictory  of  January  the4th, 
1866,  that  [etc.]. 

Hence  Valedlctorily  adv.  rarr-^, 

x8s6  Clough  Poems,^  etc.  (1869)  I.  228  Charles  Norton 
dines  with  us  this  evening,  valedictorily. 

8-a 


VALE-DICTUM. 


II  Vale-dictiun.    Obs,  rare,     [U  vale-dicium, 

neat.  pa.  pple.  of  vale-dtcere  to  say  farewell.] 
=  Valediction  2, 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  23  We  have  said 
enough :  let  my  vaU'dtctum  now  be  this ;  the  Land  mournes 
[etc.),    Ibid,  14a 

Valeie,  obs.  f.  Valley. 

+  Valence ^.  Obs,  rare,  [prob.  the  name  of 
the  French  town  Valence  on  the  Rhone.]  Some 
thin  woven  fabric. 

C1381  Chaucer  PoH.  FouUs  272  The  remenaunt  was  wel 
keuerede  to  m>Ti  pay  Ryeh[tl  with  a  subtyl  couercheif  of 
valence;  Ther  nas  no  thikkerc  cloth  of  no  defense,  c  1430 
Lvoc.  Min,  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  47  Upon  hir  hed  a  kerche  of 
Valence,  Noon  other  richesse  of  counterfet  array. 

Valence  2  (v^'l&is).  [ad.  L.  vaieniia;  see 
Valescy.] 

tL  An  extract  or  preparation  (^/^  some  herb) 
used  in  medicine.   Obs, 

cx4as  IT.  Ardern/s  Treat.  /Vr^«/a,etc.69  J>is  medicjTie  is 
called  tapsi  ualencia . . ;  in  |>e  brissing . .  putte  in  litel  bi  litcl  of 
oilc  of  rose,  or  vioteti  or  camamille,  ^>at  |>e  valence  may  com- 
petently imbibe  it.  Ibid,  98  pis  medyc[m]e  is  called  Valence 
of  scabious  for  )>e  valow  of  it.  Ibid.^  Valence  of  wormode 
is  )ms  made. 

t  2.  Valour,  courage  ;   =  Valiancb  i.    Obs, 

a  1604  Hanmer  Chron.  Irel.  (1633)  172  For  his  valence,  he 
was  called  Coeur  de  Lyon,  the  Lyons  heart. 

3.  Ckem,  =  Valency  3.     (See  also  quot.  1902.) 

Cf.  Equivalence  2  and  Quantivalence. 

1884  American  VIII.  300  To  what  extent  is  the  Hypo- 
thesb  of  '  Valence '  or  *  Atomicity '  of  Value  in  explaining 
Chemical  Reactions.  190a  Foriru  Rev.  June  1018  Mean- 
while, it  is  clear  that  the  '  valence ',  the  ffMrn/'^r  of  electrical 
charges  [in  poisonsj^  plays  an  important  part. 

Valenoe,  var.  Valance  sb,'^ 

Valencia  (vale'nj'a).  Also  Valentia.  [See  def.] 

L  attrib.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  cultivated  in  or 
obtained  from,  Valencia,  a  province  and  town 
of  eastern  Spain. 

1796  KiBWAN  Elem,  Min,  (ed.  2)  I.  207  The  Stones  com- 
moDly  called  Valentia  garnets  are.. of  this  species. ..They 
may  be  the  garnets  of  Spain,  mentioned  in..Raab's  Cata- 
logue. x8aa  A.  T.  Thomson  Dispensatory  150  The  Valentia 
almond  is  a  sweet,  large,  flat  almond,  pointed  at  one  ex- 
tremity. 1858  Homans  Cycl.  Commerce  xs^'nl"^  In  Europe, 
the  Valencia  oranges  are  eagerly  sought  after,  on  account  of 
their  early  appearance,  large  size,  and  beautiful  color. 

2.  A  mixed  fabric  mainly  employed  for  waist- 
coats, having  a  wool  weft  with  a  warp  of  silk,  silk 
and  cotton,  or  linen,  and  tisually  striped.  ChieBy 
in  pi. 

1850  in  OciLviE.  1851  Caial.  GU  Exhih,  49o/«  Fancy 
vesting  called  valencias  or  loilinets.  Ibid.  11 15/2  Toilinets 
and  valentias.  x88a  Caulff.ild  &  Saward  Diet.  Needlew, 
510/1  Valentias  are  produced  at  Spitalfields,  and  many  are 
showy  in  appearance. 

3.  ellipt.  in  //.  Valencia  almonds  or  raisins  ; 
raisins  similar  to  those  of  Valencia. 

i867SiMMoNDsZ>/W.  Tra^*  Suppl.  460/1  Fa/<r/u:/<u,  raisins 
prepared  by  dipping  the  bunches  of  grapes  into  a  hot  lye 
made  of  wood  ashes,  oil,  and  lime,  and  then  dried  in  the 
.  sun.  X904  Daily  Ne7vs  12  Nov.  9  This  year  we  have  some 
of  the  finest  Valencias  (we  call  all  raisins  Valencias,  you 
know)  from  Australia. 

Valencian  (vale*njtan),  5^.  and  a.  AlsoValen- 
tian.     [See  prec,  and  -an.] 

A.  sh,  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  town,  pro- 
vince, or  former  kingdom  of  Valencia  in  Spain. 

1769  Robertson  Chas.  V^  i.  Wks.  1851  IIL  517  The 
grievances,  which  the  Valencians  aimed  at  redressing.  1843 
Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  88/2  No  great  number  of  cattle  or 
horses  are  kept  by  the  Valencians. 

B.  Of  or  belonging  to  Valencia  (see  prec.)  or  its 
people. 

1753  Cliambers"  Cycl,  Suppl.  s.v.  Almond^  Valentian  and 
Barbary  Almonds,  which  are  those  from  whence  the  oil  is 

eocured.  1769  Robertson  Chas.  K,  1.  Wks.  1851  IIL  399 
ut  the  Valencian  nobles ..  considered  this  measure  as  an 
indignity  to  their  country.  1843  Penny  Cycl,  XXVI.  8§/i 
Ribalta,  Victoria,  . .  and  other  painters  of  the  Valencian 
school.  1847  tr.  Bouterivek's  Hist.  Span.  Lit,  6  The  author 
is  one  of  the  last  poets  who  wrote  in  the  Valencian  dialect. 
Valenciennes  (valanszen).  Also  8  Sc,  Va- 
lentians.     [See  def.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  town  in  northern  France,  cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of  lace,  used  attrib,  in 
Valenciemtes  lace  (see  quot.  1858).    Also  Comb. 

1717  Ladv  G.  Baillie  Household  Bk,  (S.H.S.)  214  For 
narow  valentlans  lace  at  its.  1854  Greenwood  Haps  ^ 
Mishaps  120  There  is  also  a  class  engaged  in  weaving 
Valenciennes  lace,  of  a  beautiful  quality.  1858  Simmonds 
Diet.  Trade,  Vetlenciennes-lace^  a  rich  lace  which  has  a 
six-sided  mesh  formed  of  two  threads  partly  twisted  and 
plaited,  the  pattern  being  worked  in  the  net.  i88a  Caul- 
FEiLD  &  Saward  Diet.  Needlew.  507/2  In  Belgium  there 
are  six  centres  for  Valenciennes  lace  making. 

2.  ellipt,  A  variety  of  lace  originally  manufactured 
at  Valenciennes ;  a  ruffle  or  the  like  made  of  this. 

1764  \V.  Varey  in  Jesse  Seltvyn^  Contemp,  (1843)  I.  270, 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  four  pair  of  Valenciennes,  as 
good  as  people  wear  when  they  dress,  but  not  too  deep. 
x8oi  Mar.  Edgeworth  Angelina  iii.  Eight  and  twenty 
[shillings!.,  is  really  nothing  for  any  lace  you'd  wear;  but 
more  particularly  for  real  Valenciennes.  x8s9  Reade  Lo^ie 
me  LtitU  (1888)  169  '  Well !  does  not  every  lady  wear  lace 
on  her  nightgown?.. What  is  that  on  yours,  pray?'  'A 
little  misery  of  Valenciennes,  an  inch  broad.*  1905  Elin. 
Glvn  Viciss,  Evangeline  99  Short  sleeves  ruffled  with 
Valenciennes. 


3.  '  A  pyrotechnic  composition,  usually  employed 
as  incendiary '  {Cetit,  Vict,  1891). 

Valency  (v^i'lensi).  Also  7  -cie.  [ad.  L. 
(ante-  and  post-classical)  valentia  vigour,  capacity, 
f.  valere  to  be  well  or  strong.  Cf.  Sp.  and  Pg. 
valentia^  It.  valenzay  valen%ia,'\ 

tl.  Might,  power,  strength.   Obsr^ 

i6a3  in  Cockeram  1.    1656  in  Blount. 

2.  Physics.  Energy,  active  force. 

1869  Eng.  Meek,  19  Nov,  222/1  The  molecule . .  is  therefore 
a  body  in  which  all  the  attractions  or  valencies  are  satisfied, 
leaving  the  combined  atoms  to  act  as  a  whole  from  one  centre. 

3.  Chem,  The  power  or  capacity  of  certain  ele- 
ments to  combine  with  or  displace  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  hydrogen  (or  other)  atoms ;   atomicity. 

Cf.  Equivalency  z  and  Valence  ^  3. 

1876  Encycl.  Brit.  V.  473/2  The  valency  of  an  element  is 
usually  expressed  by  dashes  or  Roman  numerals  placed  on 
the  right  of  its  symbol,  a  x88x  Barratt  Phys.  Metet/ipiric 
65,  I  think  it  will  probably  be  eventually  found  that  the 
atoms  of  high  'atomicity  '  or  valency  are  really  molecules. 
1894  Athen3fum  14  Apr.  481/1  The  valencies  and  atomic 
weights  in  some  cases  need  correction. 

b.  A  unit  of  this  capacity.     Usu.  in  pi. 

X891  Cent.  Vict,  s.v.,  Carbon  is  said  to  have  four  valencies. 

4.  Importance,  significance, 

1897  AUbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  166  These  two  conditions. , 
are  by  no  means  of  identical  pathological  valency. 

II  valent  (v^^'lent),  sb,"^  Sc.  Law.  [L.  valenty 
3vd  pi.  pres.  indie,  of  valere  to  be  of  worth.] 

1.  Value  or  worth. 

1765-8  Erskine  Inst.  Law  Scot.  i\.  v.  §  37  The  old  and 
new  extents  of  lands,  of  which  the  valent  is  not  known. 

2.  Valent  clatise^  in  a  retour  of  special  service, 
that  clause  in  which  the  old  and  new  extent  of  the 
lands  are  specified  (W.  Bell  Diet,  Law  Scot.). 

175a  A.  MacDouall  Inst.  Laws  Scot.  iv.  \.  11.  460  The 
Vaient-clause,  whereby  the  inquest  ought  to  have  returned 
both  the  old  and  new  extent,  1765-8  Erskine /«j/.  Law 
Scot.  11.  V.  §  38  Because  annualrents  arising  out  of  lands  had 
no  distinct  valuation  or  extent,  therefore  they  are  said  in 
the  valent  clause  of  the  retour,  valere  seipsum. 

Valent  (v3e*lent),  sb.^  teckn,  and  dial,  [Back- 
formation  from  valents  Valance  j^.^J    A  valance. 

1794  W.  Felton  Carriages  (1801)  I.  143  The  pockets,  the 
falls,  and  valents.  Ibid.  204  Abroad  stripe  of  leather,  welted 
on  the  edge,.. which  shelters  the  inside,  and  is  called  a  val- 
ient. x888  Elworthv  W.  Somerset  IVord-bk,  795  Valent^ 
a  short  curtain  ;.  .also  the  name  of  the  upper  or  £xed  part 
(if  any)  of  window  drapery. 

tVa*lent,  a.  Obs.~^  [ad.  L,  valent- f  valenSf 
pres.  pple,  of  valere."]     Vigorous,  flourishing. 

X40>  RvMAN  Poems  xviii.  2  in  Archiv  Stud,  neu,  Spr. 
LXXXIX.  186  A  roose,  a  valent  floure,  i-wis,  Crist  made 
springe  of  a  thorne. 

VaJentia.  ?  Obs,  [ad.  Sp.  venencia.]  (See 
quots.  and  cf,  Valincher.) 

x688  R.  Holme  ^r;«(7«ry  III.  319/2  An  Instrument  belong- 
ing to  the  Vintner  or  Merchant,  called  a  Valentia.  The  first 
being  the  Valentia  is  a  Pipe  made  of  Silver  or  Tin,  round 
and  taper,  and  hollow  withal.  1823  E.  MooR  Suffolk  IVds.f 
Valentia,  the  tin  machine  used  for  lifting  beer,  wine,  etc. 
out  at  the  bung-hole  of  a  cask,  by  pressing  the  thumb  on 
the  small  hole  at  top. . .  I  have  never  heard  it  called  Valentia 
out  of  Suffolk, 

Valentia,  variant  of  Valencia. 

Valentian,  variant  of  Valencian  a, 

tValentide.  Obs.-^  [f,  Valen-tine  +  Tide 
sb.l  Saint  Valentide^  St.  Valentine's  day,  or  the 
time  of  the  year  when  this  falls. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vi.  viL  32  On  a  day,  when  Cupid  kept 
his  court,  As  he  is  wont  at  each  Saint  Valentide. 

Valentine  (vse'lentain),  sb.  Also  5  valantine 
(6  Sc,  -tene),  valeyntyne,  5-6  valentyne  (6 
-tyn) ;  7  vallentyne ;  5  .S(:.,  6  walentyne  (6  Sc, 
wall") ;  5  volentyn(e,  -antyne,  -ontyn.  [a.  OF. 
(also  mod.F.)  Valentin^  or  ad.  L.  Valentinusy  the 
name  of  two  early  Italian  saints,  both  commemo- 
rated on  the  14th  of  February.] 

1.  (6*/.)  Valentine* s  day,  the  14th  of  February. 

Freq.  mentioned  with  reference  to  the  choosing  of  sweet- 
hearts or  the  mating  of  birds. 

c  1381  Chaucer  Pari.  Foules  309  For  this  was  oii  seynt 
Volantynys  day  Whan  euery  bryd  comyth  there  to  chese 
his  make.  ^  1430  Lydgate's  Min.  Poems  (1911)  I.  304 
A  balade  made ..  in  wyse  of  chesing  loues  at  Saint 
Valeiitynes  day.  c  1450  Chron.  London  (Kingsford,  1905) 
127  The  xiiij  day  of  Feuerell,  that  is  to  say  vpon  seynt 
Valentyne's  day,  the  Kyng  com  to  London.  1583  Fitzherb. 
I/iisb.  §  137  And  after  saynt  Valentynes  daye,  it  is  tyme 
to  graffe  both  peares  and  wardens.  x6o3  Shaks.  Ham. 
IV.  V.  48  To  morrow  is  S.  Valentines  day.  x668  H.  More 
Div,  Dial,  in.  xiii.  (1713)  zo6  As  some,  .embrace  the  first 
they  meet  on  Valentine's  day.  1725  Bourne  in  Brand  Pop. 
Antiq.  (1777)  xviii.  209  Such  is  the  Observation  of  Candle- 
mas-Day, such  is  Childermas-Day,  such  Valentine's -Day, 
and  some  others.  x82s  Nares  Gloss.  538  The  number  of 
letters  sent  on  Valentine's  Day,  makes  several  additional 
sorters  necessary  at  the  Post  Office  in  London.  1828  Scott 
P.  M.  Perth  v.  How  blithe  would  she  have  been  to  see  this 
happy  Saint  Valentine's  morning  1  1854  [see  Valentine  v,  2]. 

ellipt.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  iv.  i.  144  Saint  Valentine  is 
past,  Begm  these  wood  birds  but  to  couple  now  ?  1714  Gay 
Shepherds  Week  iv.  37  Last  Valentine,  the  day  when  birds 
of  kind  Their  paramours  with  mutual  chirpings  find. 

b.  St.  Valentine's  eve  (Sc.  Valentine* s  e^en)y  the 
eve  of  St.  Valentine's  day. 

1671  ^(?jri.5a//.  (1890)  VII.  113  A  Crew  on  S.  Valentine's 
Eve  did  meet  together.    2814-28  Somerville  Li/c  <$-  Times 


VALENTINE. 

(1861)  344  Valentine's  e'en,  and  Hallowe  en,,  .used  to  be 
anniversaries  observed  in  every  house  by  the . .  young  people. 
1828  Scott  P'.  M.  Perth  xiii,  1  will  have  no  evasions,  boy— 
Where  wert  thou  on  St.  Valentine's  Eve? 

2.  A  person  of  the  opposite  sex  chosen,  drawn 
by  lot,  or  otherwise  determined,  on  St.  Valentine's 
day,  as  a  sweetheart,  lover,  or  special  friend  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

a  1450  MS.  Harl,  f^  fol.  48  (Halliw.),  Godys  blescyng 
have  he  and  myn,  My  none  gentyl  Volontyn,  Good  Tomas 
the  frere.  1477  Ptiston  Lett.  HI.  170  IJnto  my  ryght 
welebelovyd  Voluntyn,  John  Paston,  Squyer,  be  this  bill 
delyvered.  ^1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  Hi.  564  A!  god  be 
with  my  valentynes.  My  byrd  swetyng,  my  lovys  so  dcre  ! 
IS3S  B7iry  Wills  (Camden)  126,  I  gyf  and  bequeth  to  my 
valentyn  Agnes  Illyon  xs.  X596  Raleigh  Disc.  Guiana  23 
After  the  Queens  haue  chosen,  the  rest  cast  lottes  for  their 
Valentines.  1623  in  Crt.  <S-  Times  Jas.  I  (1848)  11.  395  To 
the  great  grief  of  his  sweetheart,  Mrs.  Bray,  my  ancient 
valentine.  1667  Pepys  Diary  14  Feb.,  This  morning  came 
up  to  my  wife's  bedside  ..  little  Will  Mercer  to  Be  her 
Valentine... But  I  am  also  this  year  my  wife's  Valentine. 
X712  WooDES  Rogers  Voy.  r.  World  359  That  same  Day, 
in  Commemoration  of  the  antient_  Custom  in  England  of 
chusing  Valentines,  I  drew  up  a  List  of  the  fair  Ladies  in 
Bristol.. and  sent  for  my  Officers  into  the  Cabbin,  where 
every  one  drew.  1719  Ozell  tr.  Missons  Mem.Trav.  Eng. 
331  There  is  another  kind  of  Valentine;  which  is  the  first 
young  Man  or  Woman  that  Chance  throws  in  your  Way  in 
the  Street,  or  elsewhere,  on  that  Day.  a  1859  Macaulav  in 
Sat.  Rev.  (1863)  152  All  good  attend  my  Valentine  ! 

trans/,  c  1750G0LDSM.  in  W.  Irving  Biog.  (1849)  i^-  54  With 
submission  at  your  shrine,  Comes  a  heart  your  Valentine. 

t  b.  Applied  to  God,  or  to  one  of  the  Saints,  as  a 
patron  chosen  by  a  worshipper.  Obs. 

c\\^Godstow  Register  {ic)\\)  14  O  true  valeyntyne  is  oure 
lord  to  me.  1500  Will  0/ Hewetts  (Somerset  Ho.),  To.. 
Saint  Mary  &  to  her  moder  Saint  Anne  my  speciall  voweis  & 
volentyns  on  whoos  day  I  was  borne,  1656  Blount  Glossogr., 
Valentines,.. Saints  chosen  for  special  Patrons  for  a  year, 
according  to  the  use  of  the  Romanists. 

3.  A  folded  paper  inscribed  with  the  name  of  a 
person  to  be  drawn  as  a  valentine.  To  draw  valen- 
tineSi  to  draw  lots  for  this  or  other  reasons. 

C15S3  Cecil  Papers  (Hist.  MSS.  Comni.)  I.  134  There  is 
three  papers  like  unto  walentynes  put  in  a  cap  and  so  they 
draw.  1639  Sc.  Acts  Parlt.  (1870)  V.  604/2  Act  ordaining 
the  Commissioneris  of  shyris  to  draw  lottis  and  valentines 
seirlie  at  ilk  parliament  for  thair  places.  1725  Bourne  in 
aizxid  Pop.  A ntiq.(^\7jj)  22s  It  is  a  Ceremony,  never  omitted 
among  the  Vulgar,  to  draw  Lots,  which  they  Term  Valen- 
tines, on  the  Eve  before  Valentine-day.  1774  Pennant 
Tojir  Scotl.  I.  141  The  young  people.. in  February  draw 
Valentines,  and  from  them  collect  their  futtire  fortune  in 
the  nuptial  state.  1787  Burns  Tajn  Glen  vi.  Yestreen  at 
the  valentines'  dealing, ..thrice  I  drew  ane  without  failing, 
And  thrice  it  was  written— Tarn  Glen  1 

f  b.  A  gift  or  present  to  a  person  drawn  or  chosen 
as  one's  especial  friend  on  St.  Valentine's  day. 

c  1610  in  Heriot's  Mem.  App.  vii.  (1822)  215  For  gold,  and 
making  of  a  Valentine.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  in.  ii.  11. 
iv,  Many  such  allurements  there  are,  . .  tokens,  favours, 
symbols,  letters,  valentinesi  &c. 

o.  A  written  or  printed  letter  or  missive,  a  card 
of  dainty  design  with  verses  or  other  words,  esp.  of 
an  amorous  or  sentimental  nature,  sent  on  St.  Valen- 
tine's day  to  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex ;  in  later 
use  also  a  printed  sheet  consisting  of  a  more  or  less 
grotesque  picture  with  humorous  or  satirical  rhymes 
(more  exactly  called  a  mock  valentine). 

1824  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  1.  {1863)  42  A  fine  sheet 
of  flourishing  writing,  something  between  a  valentine  and  a 
sampler.  1844  Alb.  Smith  Adv.  Mr.  Ledbury  xx'iv.  {1886)  73 
He  had  that  morning  received . .  a  valentine,  in  a  lady's  hand- 
writing, and  perfectly  anonymous.  1870  Paper  ^  Printing 
Trades  Jml.  xxix.  20  One  occasionally  hears  that  valentines 
are  going  out.  1898  Daily  News  15  Feb.  7/1  Ihe  Christmas 
card  has  apparently  killed  the  valentine. .  .Valentines  are  still 
sold,  and  sent,  but  they  are  chiefly  of  the  satirical  order, 
d.  trans/.  (Cf.  Valentine  z/.  i.) 

1847  Tennyson  Princ.  v,  229  A  song  on  every  spray  Of 
birds  that  piped  their  Valentines. 

1 4.  Sc.  a.  (Meaning  uncertain.)    Obs.'~^ 

c  1450  Holland  Ho^vlat  918  Thus  wycit  he  the  walentyne 
thraly  and  thrawin. 

-j-b.  *  A  sealed  letter  from  the  Crown  to  land- 
holders for  the  apprehension  of  persons  offending 
against  the  law."   Obs. 

1556  Ace.  Ld.High  Treas.  Scot.  X.  318  For  ipbringinof 
certane  personis  gevin  in  valentynis  to  the  airis  of  £)lgin, 
Banf,  and  Abirdene.  _  1561  Reg.  Pri^y  Council  Scot  I.  169 
Tiiir  personis  underwritten  : .  .in  presence  of  the  Quenis  Grace 
ressavit  thair  valentinls  of  the  names  of  the  personis  culpable 
of  thift.  x^i  Sc.  Acts  Parlt,  (1814)  III.  464/2  The  kin^is 
Maiesties  clois  valentynis  to  be  send  to  the  Maisteris, 
.  .baillies  and  chiftanes  of  all  notable  lymmeris  and  thevis. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb,^  as  valentine-bag,  glove, 
-writer  \  Valentine-bun  (see  quot.  1854) ;  Valen- 
tine-day, =  sense  i. 

1695  Lady  G.  Baillie  Househ.  Bk.  (S.H.S.)  257  To  Lisi 
Rainald  for  my  Robin's  vallantin  gloves.  1725  Bourne  m 
Brand  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777)  225  On  the  Eve  before  Valentine- 
day.  1802  {title),  Fairburn's  Annual,  Original,  Comic  & 
Entertaining  Valentine-writer  for  the  year  1802.  1828  Miss 
Mitford  Village  Ser.  in.  (1863)  505  Those  that  issue  from 
the  bursting  Valentine-bag  of  our  postman,  1854  Miss 
Baker  Northampt.  Gloss,  s.v.,  In  Peterborough  - .  sweet 
plum  buns  were  formerly,  and  1  believe  are  still,  made, 
called  Valentine  buns. 

Valentine,  v.    [f.  prec] 

1.  trans,  and  intr.  Of  birds :  To  greet  with  song, 
to  sing,  at  mating-time.     (Cf.  prec.  3  d.) 


VALENTINIAN. 

1851  Meredith  Pastorals^  Poems  104  Shall  the  birds  in 
vain  then  valentine  their  sweethearts?  1885  —  Thrush  in 
Feb.  i,  I  know  him,  February's  thrush,  And  loud  at  eve  he 
valentines. 

2.  intr.  (See  quots.)  dial. 

1854  Miss  Baker  Northampt,  Gloss.  373  Valentining, 
children  going  from  house  to  house,  the  morning  of  St. 
Valentine's  day,  soliciting  small  gratuities.  1864  Children's 
Prize  Feb.  22  'Ihe  little  fellow  had  cried  bitterly  till  she  had 
given  him  leave  to  go  '  Valcntining  '. 

Valentinian  (vselenti'nian),  so.  and  a.  Also 
7  -ean.    [See  def.] 

A.  sb.  A  follower  of  the  Egyptian  theologian 
Valentinus  (fl.  c  150),  founder  of  a  Gnostic  sect. 

c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  v,  iiL  497  The  sect  of  Valentynyanys, 
whiche  hclden  that  Crist  took  no  thing  of  Maries  bodL 
1565  Stapleton  tr.  Staphylus'  Apot.  168  b,  The  conflictes 
of  Irenee  with  the  Valentinians.  1579  Fulke  Heskins'  Pari. 
2  As  the  olde  Heretiques  the  Valentinians  did.  x6i6 
BuLLOKAR  En^.  Expos.,  Valentiniafis^  certaine  heretikes 
.  .who  held  opinion  that  our  Sauiour  receiued  not  his  flesh 
of  the  blessed  virgin  Mary.  170a  tr.  Le  Cle re's  Prim. 
Fathers  15  The  Valentinians ..  learned  what  they  said  con- 
cerning the  Generation  of  their  /Eones,  of  Hesiod.  1788 
Gibbon  Decl.  <J-  F.  IV.  540  note^  The  Valentinians  em- 
braced  a  complex,  and  almost  incoherent,  system.  1833  A. 
Cbichtom  Hist.  Arabia  I.  v.  216  Sabellians,  Valentinians. 
and  a  host  of  obscurer  sects,  all  rose  up  in  the  theological 
arena.  1874  W.  R.  Cassels  Snperjtaturat  Relig.  II.  11.  x. 
231  The  Valentinians  differed  materially  among  themselves 
regarding  certain  points. 

B.  adj.  Adhering  or  belonging  to  the  Gnostic 
sect  instituted  by  the  heresiarch  Valentinus;  taught 
or  disseminated  by  Valentinus  or  his  followers. 

»579  Fulke  Conf.  Sanders  585  Yet  came  that  estimation 
of  the  crosse  from  the  Valentinian  heretikes.  1674  Hickman 
Quinquart.  Hist.  (ed.  2)  56,  I  found  that  there  were  Valen- 
tinian Anabaptists  in  those  days.  170a  Echard  Eccl.  Hist. 
(1710)  554  And  now  he  made  many  converts,,  .particularly 
Ambrosius,  noted  for  the  Valentinian  heresie.  xSia  W. 
Palmer  Orig.  Liturg.  1.  149  As  a  sufficient  means  ofprov- 
ing  the  falsehood  of  the  Valentinian  doctrines.  1874  W.  R. 
Cassels  Supernatural  Relig.  II.  11.  x.  214  He  calls  him  the 
most  noted  man  of  the  Valentinian  school. 

Hence  Valenti'nianism,  tbe  doctrine  or  creed 
of  Valentinus  and  his  followers. 

187s  LicHTFOOT  Comftt.  Col.  331  note.  The  later  Basilid* 
cans  apparently  influenced  by  Valentinianism  superadded 
to  the  teaching  of  their  founder.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul 
(1883)  768  The  word  is  tainted  with  Valentinianism. 

Valentinite  (vae'lentinsit).  Min.  Also-eite. 
[f.  the  name  of  the  alleged  mediaeval  alchemist  Basil 
VaUntitie\  named  by  W.  Haidinger,  1845.]  White 
antimony;  antimony  bloom. 

i860  Ures  Diet.  A^ts  (ed.  5)  I.  168  White  Antimony 
(Valentinite)  b  the  result  of  the  alteration  of  grey  anti- 
mony, native  antimony,  and  other  ores  of  that  metal.  1863 
{see  Antimony  3J.  1867  Bloxam  CA^w.  379  Antimony.. is 
also  found  in  nature  as  white  antimony  ore  or  valentinite. 

Va'ler-,  variant  of  Valebo-,  employed  before 
second  elements  beginning  with  a  vowel,  as  valer- 
acelo-nitril{ej  -aldekyd^Cy  -aldim^  -amidey  -anilide. 

1848  Fownes  Ckem.  (ed.  2)  542  Alkalis  convert.. "valcr- 
acetonitril  into  valerianic  and  acetic  acids  and  ammonia. 
x868  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  973  Valcracetonitrile  is  a  mobile 
colourless  liquid.  185a  W.  Gregory  Handbk,  Org.  Chem. 
236  •Valeraldehyde.  1857  Miller  EUm.  Chem.^  Org.  851 
Valeraldehyd  [=  Valeric  AldehydJ.  1868  Watts  Diet. 
Chem.  V.  074  *Krt/^r(i/*/m*..  An  organic  base,  homologous 
with  thialdine.  xZ^m,  W.  GRE<x>Ry  Handbk.  Org.Chem.  (ed. 
3)  236  When  valerate  of  oxide  of  cthyle  is  left  in  contact  with 
strong  ammonia,  *valeramtde  and  alcohol  are  formed.^  1868 
Watts  Did.  Chem.  V.  974  VaJeramidr,  . .  the  primary 
amide  of  valeric  acid.  Ibid.  975  *  Valeranilidt. . .  Produced 
by  the  action  of  valeric  anhydride  on  aniline. 

Valeral  (vae*leral).  Chem,  [f.  valer{ic)-¥ 
al\dehyde) :  see  Valeric  a.]  A  colourless,  very 
mobile  liquid  obtained  from  valerianates  or  from 
amylic  alcohol.     Also  oHrib. 

1851  yf.G^K*MiCi  Handbk.  Org.Chem.  236  Valeraldehyde 
or  valeral.  x868  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  072  Valeral  is  usu* 
ally  prepared  by  oxidising  amylic  alcohol  with  chromate  of 
potassium  and  sulphuric  acid.  Ibid.  974  Valeral-aromoaia 
melts  when  heatecf. 

Valerate  (vae-lerA).  Chem,  [t  Valeb-ic  a. 
+  -ATE  I  c]  =  Valerianate. 

iSss  W.  Grecoby  Handbk.  Org.  Chem.  336  Valerate  of 
oxide  of  ethyle,  or  valeric  ether.  /?;V.,Valerateof  Ammonia. 
1857  Miller  Elem.  Chem.^  Org.  399  Valerate  of  zinc. .,  as 
well  as  some  others  of  the  valerates,  has  been  used  medi- 
cinally. 1868  Watts  Diet.  Clum.  V.  976  Valerates  arc 
decompO'>cd  by  mineral  acids, 

Valereue.  Chem,  [f.  as  prec  +  -ene.]  (See 
quots.) 

18^  W.  Gregory  Handbk.  Org.  Ckem.  337  Valerenc.is 
obtained  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  zinc  on 
iodide  of  amyle.  1863  Watts  Diet.  Chem,  I.  626  Borneene. 
VaUrene.  Ci'H".— A  liquid  hydrocarbon,  isomeric  with  oil 
of  turpentine. 

Valereus,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Valobous  a. 

Valerian  (van»rian).  Also  4-5  valirian^  5 
valariau,  5-6  valeryan(e,  6  valeriane.  [ad.  OF. 
valeriafte  (mod.F.  valeriane)  or  med.L.  Valeriana 
(also  It,,  Sp.,  and  Pg.%  app.  the  fem.  sing,  of  the 
L.adj.  ValerianuSti.  the  personal  name  Valerius.'] 

1.  One  or  other  of  the  various  species  of  herb- 
aceous plants  belonging  to  the  widely-distributed 
genus  l/aleriana,  many  of  which  have  been  used 
medicinally  as  stimulants  or  antispasmodics. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  <y  7*.  800  And  herbes 
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couthe  I  telle  eek  many  oon,  As  egrimoigne,  valirian,  and  | 
lunarie.  c  x^oo  Lan/rnnc's  Cirurg.  269  Poudre  maad  of 
J)e  rotis  of  valarian  temperid  wil>  wijn.  r  1410  Master  of 
Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xii.  An  herbe..|7at  men  calleth..in 
oure  langage  valeryane,  J>e  whiche  maketh  men  fnese.  1530 
Pai-sgr.  284/1  Valeryan  an  herbe.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  339 
There  be  two  sortes  of  Valerian,  the  garden  and  wilde.  1597 
Gerarde  Herbal  11.  ccxl.  1078  Generally  the  valerians  are 
called  by  one  name.  x6ia  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xiii.  213 
Valerian  then  he  crops,  and  purposely  doth  stampeT' apply 
unto  the  place  that's  haled  with  the  crampe.  1664  Evelyn 
Kal.  Hort.  67  Flowers  in  Prime.  ..  Syringa's,  Sedum's, 
..Valerian,  Veronica  [etc.].  1763  Phil.  Trans.  LIII.  199 
The  roots  of  Valerian  are  esteemed  most  medicinal,  which 
are  dug  up  in  Oxfordshire  and  Glocestershire.  178a  J .  Scorr 
Poet.  Wks.  100  Gay  loosestrife  there  and  pale  valerian 
spring.  i8aa  Lamb  Elia  \,  Praise  Chimney-SweeperSy  No 
less  pleased  than  those  domestic  animals — cats — when  they 
purr  over  a  new-found  sprig  of  valerian.  1866  Treas.  Bot. 
i2oi/i  Two  Valerians  are  natives  of  this  country.  x88a 
Garden  25  Mar.  204/2  Any  one  requiring  a  useful  plant  for 
some  semi-wild  garden  ought  to  give  the  Valerian  a  trial. 

2.  With  distinctive  terms  :  a.  Denoting  varieties 
of  true  valerian,  as  gardeHy  great,  little,  wild.,  etc 

Many  varieties  are  enumerated  in  Parkinson  Theatr.  PI, 
(1640)  120-2,  Bradley  Diet.  Bot.  (1728),  Chambers'  Cycl, 
Suppl.  (1753),  Johnson  Card.  Diet.  (1852),  etc, 

X548  Turner  Names  Herbes  (E.D.S.)  62  The  one  is  grow- 
ing.-in  moyst  plasshes  and  in  morish  groundes,  and  it  is 
called  in  englishe  wylde  Valerian.  1578  Lvte  Dodoens  339 
Great  wild  valerian.  Little  wild  valerian.  1597  Gerarde 
Herbal  M.  916  The  tame  or  garden  Valerian  hath  his  first 
leaues  long,  broade,  smooth,  greene,  and  vndeuided.  Ibid. 
917  Valeriana  Petrata,  Stone  Valerian.  x6oi  R.  Chester 
Love's  Martyr  (1878)  83  Great  wild  Valerian  and  the  Withie 
wind,  xftza  Parkinson  Parad.  (1004)  386  Knobbed  Moun- 
taine  Valerian.  1640  —  Theat.  Pi.  119  The  great  Valerian 
hath  a  thicke  short  grayish  roote.  171a  tr.  Pomet's  Hist. 
Drugs  \.  42  The  little  Valerian  has  small  Roots,  of  a  good 
Smell.  1753  Cheuttbers"  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.,  The  great  garden 
Valerian  is  an  alexipharmic,  sudorific,  and  diuretic.  Ibid., 
The  wild  Valerian  root  is  much  more  famous  than  this.  1790 
Bucham  Dom.  Med.  427  Infusions  of  baim-Ieaves, . .  the  roots 
of  wild  valerian,  or  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree.  x87a  Oliver 
Elem.  Bot,  \\.  192  The  root  of  the  Common  Valerian 
possesses  a  strong  and  peculiar  odoiu-.  1890  Seience-Gossip 
XXVL  183  The  handsome  heart-leaved  valerian  {.Valeriana 
Pyrenaiea). 

b.  Red,  Spur-,  or  spurred  {a\so  f  l>asil)  valerian, 
=»  Centranthus  ruber, 

IS97  Gerarde  Herbal  \\.  551  Of  Basill  Valerian.  Red 
V^crian  hath  beene  so  called  of  the  likenesse  of  the  flowers 
and  spoked  rundles  with  Valerian,  by  which  name  we  had 
rather  haue  it  called,  then  rashly  to  late  vpon  it  an  vnprcper 
name.  1640  Parkinson  Theat.  PI.  \-2i  This  small  red 
Valerian  is  very  like  unto  the  greater  red  Valerian,  1849 
(sec  Spurred  a.  4J.  1855-63  Isce  Spur  sb^  14  b].  x866 
Treas.  Bot.  247/1  The  Red  Valerian,  C.  ruber,  formerly 
known  as  Valeriana  rubra,  offers  a  good  example  of  the 
genus.  1809  Bridges  Idle  Flowers  Poeu  Wks.  (1912)  35a 
With  red  Valerian  And  Toadflax  on  the  wall. 

C.  Greek  {f  Greekisk,  Grecian)  valerian,  JslCoVs 
ladder,  Polemonium  c&ruleum. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  iii.  340  The  garden  Valerian  and 
Greeke  Valerian  are  sowen  and  planted  in  gardens.  Ibid., 
The  Greekish  Valerian  hath  two  or  three  holow  stalkes,  or 
moe.  x6a9  Parkinson  Parad.  {1904)  3S8  The  Greek  Valer- 
ian  hath  many  winged  leaues  lying  vpon  the  ground, .  .very 
like  vnlo  the  wilde  Valerian.  x68a  Wheler  Journ,  Greece 
VI.  436  The  Leaves  were  set  upon  a  long  stem,  like  to  that 
which  is  called  Grecian  Valerian.  1785  AIartyn  Lett.  Bot. 
xvi.  (1794)  189  Greek  Valerian  or  Jacob's- Ladder  which  has 
the  corolla  rather  rotate.  1855  Miss  Pratt  Flower.  PL 
IV.  15  Blue  Jacob's  Ladder  or  Greek  Valerian.  1858  Irvine 
Brit.  Plants  477  Polemoniacex,  the  Greek  Valerian  Family. 

3.  The  drag  derived  from  the  rootstocks  of  the 
wild  valerian  or  other  species. 

1794  Godwin  Caleb  Williams  29,  I  shall  hate  you  as  bad 
as  senna  and  valerian.  i8ox  Med.  Jrnl,  V.  472  Internally 
valerian  with  opium  [was]  prescribed.  184a  Penny  Cycl. 
XXII.  347  2  It  is  curious  that  the  Celtic  and  mountain 
nards  are  also  Valerians,  the  former  being  yielded  by  Valer. 
tana  Celtica  and  Saliunea.  1843  Ibid.  XXVI.  92/3  Valerian 
is  considered  acerebro-spinal  stunulant.  1899  Allbutt'sSyst. 
Med.  VIII.  60^  Sedatives  such  as  bromides  and  valerian., 
must  be  adminislered. 

4.  attrib.j  as  valerian  oil,  root,  tea ;  valerian 
family^  order,  tribe,  -worts,  the  order  Valerian- 
aeeee, 

a.  1747  Wesley  Prim.  Phrsiek  (1767)  49  A  Teaspoonful  of 
Valerian  Root.  1783  Med.  Comm.  I.  214  She  bad  taken  the 
drops  in  the  valerian  tea.  «868  Watts  Did.  Chem,  V.  975 
Crude  valerian-oil  is  a  mixture  of  several  substances.  1874 
Garrod  &  Baxter  Mat.  Med.  288  Valerian  Root.  The  root 
of  Valeriana  ojffieinatis,  dried.  , 

b.  1846  Linolev  Veget.  Kin^d.  698  Valerianworts  are 
principally  distinguished  from  Icazelworts  by  their  want  of 
albumen.  1849  Balfour  Man.  Bot.  §  906  The  Valerian 
Family.  1855  Miss  Pratt  Flower.  PL  III.  160  The  Valer- 
ian  Tribe.     1857  Henfrey  Bot.  315  The  Valerian  Order. 

ValeriaziaceOUS  (vali^rian^-Jas),  a.  [f.  mod. 
L.  Valerianace-m :  see  prec]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  Valerian  order. 

184*  Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  681  The  Lamb's  lettuce,  or 
corn-salad, ..  is  a  valerianaceous  indigenous  annual. 

Valerianate  (valT»*rian^).  Chem.  [f.  Valer- 
ian +  -ATE  1  c]  A  salt  produced  by  the  action  of 
valeric  acid  on  a  base. 

184s  W.  Gregory  Handbk.  Org.  Ckem.  168  Hydrogen  is 
given  off,  and  valerianate  of  potash  is  formed.  1857  Miller 
Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  154  Apple  oil  is  a  similar  preparation  of 
valerianate  of  amyl,  x^  Hahley  Mat.  Med.  347  The 
valerianates  are  all  soluble  in  water,  excepting  those  of  silver 
and  mercury.  1899  Allbutt's  Sysi.  Med.  VIII.  124  Zinc, 
which  may  well  be  given  as  the  valerianate. 
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Valerianic  (valiariae'nik), a.  Chem.  [f.  bot. 
L.  Valeriana  Valerian  +  -ic]  Derived  or  ob- 
tained from  valerian. 

X838  T.  Thomson  Clum.  Org.  Bodies  36  There  pass  over 
into  the  receiver,  water  and  an  oil ;  both  of  which  contain 
valerianic  acid.  1839  R.  D.  Thomson  in  British  A}in.354 
Valerianic  ether.  1866  W.  Odling  Anim.  Oiem.  6  The 
combination  of  water,  valerianic  aldehyd,  and  prussic  acid, 
1874  Garrod  &  Baxter  Mat.  i^Ied.  288  Valerian  root  owes 
its  activity  to  a  volatile  oil  and  valerianic  acid. 

Valeric  (vale-rlk),  a.  Chem.  [f.  Valek-ian 
+  -ic]   •=  prec. 

x8sa  W.  Gregory  Handbk.'Org.  Chem.  (ed.  3)  236  Valerate 
of  oxide  of  ethyle,  or  valeric  ether.  1857  Miller  Elem. 
Chem.,  Org.  128  Under  the  influence  of  spongy  platinum, 
amylic  alcohol  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,,  .and  valeric  acid 
is  produced.  loid.  139  Valeric  aldehyd. ..This  compound 
may  be  obtained  in  various  ways.  1868  Watts  Diet.  Cltem. 
V.  979  Valeric  bromide.    Ibid.,  Valeric  chloride. 

Valerin  (vae-lerin).  Chem.  [f.  as  prec.  + -in.] 
(See  quots.) 

1866  W.  Odling  Anim.  Chem.  93  By  combining  valeric 
acid  with  glycerin  we  produce  valerin,  a  constituent  of 
whale  oil.  i8«8  Watts  Diet.  Client.  V.  980  Valerins, 
glycerides  produced  by  heating  valeric  acid  with  glycerin. 

Va'lero-,  combining  form  of  Valebian  or  Va- 
leric a.,  used  in  a  few  chemical  terms,  as  valero- 
btnzoic,  -glycerol,  -lactic,     (Cf.  Valeb-.) 

1854  Fffwnes's  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  5)  488  Anhydrous  Valero- 
benzoic  Acid.  1868  Watts  Did.  Chem.  V.  980  Valero- 
glyceral,..^  compound  analogous  to  acetal.  Ibid.  981 
Falerolactic  acid, . .  syn.  with  ethyl-lactic  acid. 

Valerol  (vse-lerjil).  Chem.  Also  -ole.  [f. 
Valeb-iaN  +  -OL.]  '  The  neutral  oxygenated  con- 
stituent of  valerian-oil '  (Watts). 

184s  W.  Gregory  Handbk.  Or^.  Chem.  447  When  fresh, 
it  contains  no  valerianic  acid,  but  an  oil,  yalerole. 
1857  Miller  Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  398  The  valerian  root 
contains  a  compound  (valerol,  CiaHjoOa),  which  by  oxida- 
tion becomes  converted  into  valeric  acid.  1874  Garrod  & 
Baxter  Mat.  Med.  289  Valerole.  .is  a  crystalline  body  at  a 
low  temperature.  1876  Harley  Mat.  Med.  545  Valerol  b 
a  constituent  of  the  volatile  oil  of  bops. 

VaJerone  (vasleroun).  Chem.  Also  -on.  [f. 
as  prec.  -h  -ONE.]     (See  quots.  1852,  1868.) 

1839 R.  D.  Thomson  in  5nV:VA/4««.  362  Valeron.  1851 W. 
Gregory  Handbk.  Org.  Chem.  237  Valerone,.. homologous 
with  acetone,  is  formed  when  valerianic  acid  is  heated  with 
excess  of  baryta.  i868  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  981  Valerone 
is  a  transparent,  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  having  a  pleasant 
ethereal  odour  and  burning  taste. 

Valeroui'trile.  Chem.  Also  -yle,  -il.  [f. 
Valebo-  +  Nitbile.]    Cyanide  of  tetryl. 

1847  W.  Gregory  Handbk.  Org.  Chem.  (ed.  2)  597  Valero- 
nitrile  . .  may  l)e  derived  from  valerianate  of  _  ammonia. 
1848  Fownes  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  2)  542  Alkalis  convert 
valeronitril  into  valerianic  acid  and  ammonia.  1857  Miller 
EUm.  Chem.,  Org.  627  If  it  be  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  valeronitrile  with  carbonic 
acid  and  water  are  produced. 

Valerous,  obs,  f.  Valobous  a. 

Valeryl.     Chem.    Also  -yle.    [f.  Valeb-iak 

+  -VL.]  '  The  radicle  of  valeric  acid  and  its  deriv- 
atives   (Watts). 

j8s»  W.  Gregory  Handbk.  Org.  Chem.  (ed.  3)  236  Hy- 
drated  oxide  of  valeryle.  Ibid.  237  The  compounds  of  amyle 
and  valeryle.  1868  Watts  Diet.  Clum.  V.  981  The  bromide, 
chloride,  &c.  of  valeryl. 

Va'lerylene.  Chem.  [f.  as  prec.  +-ENE.] 
A  hydrocarbon  homologons  with  acetylene. 

x868  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  981  Valerylenc.is  a  colourless 
very  mobile  liquid,  which  floats  on  water,  and  is  nearly 
insoluble  therein.  1873  Rolfe  Phjis.  Chem.  p.  xviii, 
(^uintine  or  Valerylene. 

Valesian  (val/T'an).  [ad.  mod.L.  pi.  Vales- 
iani,  Valesii,  ad.  late  Gr.  OuaAiJtrioi,  f.  OvaXrjs, 
L.  Valens.'\     (See  quots.) 

170a  Echard  Eccl.  Hist.  (1710)  585  There  appeared  a  new 
sort  of  hereticks  in  the  Church  called  Valesians  from 
Valesius  an  Arabian.  They  made  all  their  followers 
eunuchs.  1718  Chambers  Cycl.,  Valesia/ts,  . .  anlicnt 
Sectaries,  so  called  from  one  Valens,  a  Person  unknown  to 
Epiphanius,  who  makes  mention  of  this  Sect.  1808  W. 
WILSON  Hist.  Dissenting  Churches  1.  96  Others  who  were 
called  heretics  at  that  period;  such  as  the  Valesians. 

Valeslye,  obs.  var.  Falsely  adv. 

Valet  (va;-let,  vie-l<!')>  ■f*-  Also  6-7  vallet  (6 
-ett,  Sc.  wallett),  7  valett ;  8  Sc.  vallie.  [a.  F. 
valet,  OF.  valet,  vallet,  vaslet,  prob.  related  to 
Vassal.     Cf.  Vadelect,  Valect,  and  Varlet.] 

1.  A  man-servant  performing  duties  chiefly  relat- 
ing to  the  person  of  his  master;  a  gentleman's 
personal  attendant. 

1567  Fenton  Trag.  Disc.  i.  (1898)  I.  34  Not  worthy  anye 
waye  to  be  vallet  to  Ihe  worste  of  us.  1587  Reg.  Pnv)/ 
Council  Scot.  IV.  181  Ane  of  the  vallettis  of  the  Kinps 
Majcsteis  chalmer.  1614  Selden  Titles  Honor  333  At  this 
day,  a  Diener,  seruant  or  vallet  is  both  in  Alemanique  and 
Belgique  called  Ein  Knecht.  1664  Butler  Hud.  11. 11.  6st 
Before  the  Dame,  and  round  about,  March'd  Whiflers,  and 
Staffiers  on  foot,  With  Lacquies,  Grooms,  Valets,  and  Pages. 
1601  Salyr  agst.  French  15  That  Gentleman  does  much 
himself  forget,  Who  in  his  Chamber  has  not  French  Vallet. 
Ibid  25  From  hence  they'd  fly,.. And  leave  not  one  poor 
Vallet  here  behind.  1719  Hamilton  Ep.  to  Ramsay  11.  vui, 
I  wad  nae  care  to  be  thy  vallie,  Or  thy  recorder.  1771 
Smollett  Humph.  CI.  (1815)  102  We  have  taken  an 
occasional  valet,  whom  I  intend  hereafter  to  hire  as  my  own 
servant,  a  1845  Barham  IngoL  Leg.  Ser.  m.  Knight  t, 
Lady,  Thompson,  the  Valet,  Look'd  gravely  at  Sally.  18S6 
Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Inq.  I.  vi.  218  The  rich  man  5  valet 
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VALHALLA. 


Studies  his  master's  temper  and  caprices.  1885  Aihenxum 
36  Sept.  393/2  The  chief  characters  in  his  plays  are  heavy 
fathers  and  confidential  valets. 
Jig.  1837  Carlvle  /^"r,  Etv.  1. 1.  i.  Which  would  not  end 
till  *■  France  *  (La  France,  as  she  named  her  royal  valet) 
finally  mustered  heart  to  see  Choiseul. 

2.  Afi/.  A  footman  acting  as  attendant  or  servant 
to  a  horseman.    rar£.    (Cf.  Varlet  i  b.) 

1591  Garrard's  Art  Wetrrt  260  There  be.. two  quarters 
for  horsemen,  the  which  their  vallets  are  to  entrench  with  a 
smal  trench.  1831  tr.  Sismondis  Ital.  R<p^  xiii.  281  Ihey 
became  terror-struck  when  they  perceived  that  the  French 
caused  dbmounted  horsemen  to  be  put  to  death  by  their 
valets. 

3.  a,  Appositive,  as  vakt-couricr^  harquebusierj 
maid^  •musician. 

t^  Dallington  MetA.  Trav.  K  4  (A  horseman]  who  shall 
qmtte  his  horse,  and  serue  on  foot,  prouided  that  hee  baue 
with  him  a  vallet  Harquebusier.  1845  E.  Holmes  Li/£ 
Mosart  5  The  Archbishop  of  Saluburg..enteruined  him 
in  the  capacity  of  \*alet. musician.  1867  Carlvle  Remin, 
(1881)  II.  32  The  clever  old  valet  maid  that  waited  on  them. 
1807  'H.  S.  SIerriman'  In  Kcdar's  Tents  xxii.  243  A 
valet-courier  of  taciturn  habit. 

b.  Attributive,  as  valet  judgement  ^  world. 

X843  Carlvle  Past  ^  Pres.  i.  iv,  It  is  to  the  sham-hero 
that,  .the  valet  world  belongs.  1855  —  Misc.  (1857)  IV.  354 
Sublime  to  the  valet  judgment. 

Hence  Valetag'e,  the  service  rendered  by  a  valet ; 
Ta-lethood,  the  state  or  condition  of  being  a  valet ; 
Va'letisxu,  the  character  or  spirit  of  a  valet. 

1843  Carlvle  Past  *  Pres.  11,  ix.  The  fruit  of  long  a§es 
of  confirmed  Valethood ;.  .cloth-worship  and  quack-worship. 
187s  Helps  Soc.  Press.  x\\\.  183  To  far  other  persons  besides 
the  valet  by  reason  of  his  valetism,  does  the  hero  often 
cease  to  be  a  hero.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  17  May  58S/2  The 
vassalage  or  the  valetage  is  prompted  by  an  honest  personal 
devotion,  like  that  of  Tom  Steele  to  O'Connell. 

Valet,  z*.  [f.  Valet  j(J.]  trans.  To  wait  upon, 
to  attend  or  serve,  as  a  valet. 

1840  J.  T.  J.  Hewlett  P.  Prig^ns  xx,  He  always  comes 
down  to  college  to  valet  me,  take  my  things  away  to  brush, 
and  so  on.  x8Si  Hughes  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  i,  Fancy  me 
waited  upon  and  valeted  by  a  stout  party  in  black,  of  quiet, 
gentlemanly  manners.  1M6  A,  Griffiths  Pattper  Peer  i, 
If  he  keeps  no  servant,  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment 
will  valet  him. 

refi,  1893  McCarthy  Dictator  i,  In  the  most  splendid 
da>*s  of  Gloria,  he  had  always  valeted  himself. 

absol.  1885  G.  Allen  Babylon  xv.  But  can  he  valet,  I 
wonder  ? 

Hence  Vs'leting  vbl.  sb. 

1857  Hughes  To/n  Brown  i.  iii.  He  would  have  gone 
without  nether  integuments  altogether,  sooner  than  nave 
had  recourse  to  female  valeting.  1861  Mrs.  Carlvle  Lett. 
III.  77,  I  have  all  the  valeting  to  do  myself. 

II  Valetaille  (valeta'y).  [F.,  f  va/etVALSt  sb.1 
A  number  or  retinue  of  valets. 

1858  Caklyle  Fredk.  Gt,  vii.  iii.  (1872)  II.  266  No  end  of 
military  valetaille,  chiePy  'janizaries'  in  Turk  costume. 
1863  H.  Marryat  Year  in  Siveden  1.  284  The  rest  of  the 
valetaille  were  closely  incarcerated. 

II  Valet-de-chambre  (vaU  ds  Jahbr).  Also 
7  valett-,  7-8  valette ;  7  vally,  8  vale  ;  8  valet 
de  shamber,  8-9  valet  de  sham,  9  valley-de- 
sham.    [F. ,  lit.  *  chamber-valet  *.]    «  Valet  sb.  i . 

a.  1646  Chas.  I  Lett,  to  Q.  Henrietta  M,  (Camden)  60 
One  Dubose,  valett-de«chambre  to  the  Queen  Regent,  1655 
Nicholas  P.  (Camden)  II.  291  There  finding  a  valet  de 
chambre  attending,  the  Marquis  wild  him  to  tell  the  prince 
I  was  there.  1711  Addison  Sped,  No.  106  r  2  You  would 
take  his  Valet  de  Chambre  for  his  Brother.  1764  Foote 
Patron  n.  31  It  has  been  said,  and  I  believe  with  some 
shadow  of  truth,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de 
chambre.  178a  V.  Knox  Ess.  No.  32.  147,  I  dare  say,  you 
remember  a  shrewd  remark  of  a  writer,  whose  name  I  can- 
not recollect,  That  no  great  man  ever  appeared  great  in 
the  eyes  of  his  valet  de  chambre.  1839  Dickens  Nickleby 
xxvii),  With  noiseless  tread  two  valets-de-chambre  advanced 
into  the  room.  1862  Aide  Carr  of  C.  III.  36  Though  our 
valets-de-chambre  know  us  to  be  no  heroes,  it  is  clearly 
their  interest  to  make  us  appear  such  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

p.  1678  in  Pollock  Popish  Plot  App.  B.  (1903)  384  A  vally 
de  chambre  to  the  Lord  Bellasis.  vjo^  O.  Dykes  Eng, 
Prov.  (ed.  2)  135  By  the  conversation  of  an  illiterate  Cox- 
comb of  a  Vale  De  Chambre.  1776  Foote  Capuchin  i. 
Wks.  1799  II.  384  His  old  shopman,  whom  he  keeps  as  his 
valet  de  sham.  1791  O'Keeffe  l^Hd  Oats  \.  \,  I  wish  you 
hadn't  made  me  your  valet  de  shamber,  1853  W.  Irving 
Li/e  ff  Lett.  (1864)  IV.  124  The  door  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Gray's  factotum  and  valley-de-sham  Phil. 

Hence  Valet-de-chambresliip. 

1779  J.  Moore  View  Soc.  Fr.  (1793)  1. 14  His  dexterity  and 
intelligence  in  the  science  of  valet-de-chambreship. 

II  Valet-de-place  (vak  da  plas).  [F.,  lit. 
'  place-servant  .]  A  man  who  acts  as  a[  guide  to 
strangers  or  tourists;  a  cicerone. 

1750  Chesterf.  Lett.  (1774)  II.  xiii.  52  You  will  have  your 
coach,.. your  own  footman,  and  a  valet  de  place.  179a  C. 
Smith  Desmond  III.  267  A  Frenchman,  who  had  formerly 
served  me  as  valet  de  place.  x8i8  Gentt.  Mag.  Nov.  406/2 
We  chose  rather  to  stroll  out  alone,  than  to  put  ourselves 
under  the  direction  of  a  valet-de-place.  x886  Ruskin  Time 
^  Tidetn,  I  asked  a  valet-de-place  at  Meurice's  what  people 
were  cenerally  going  to  [for  amusement], 

Valetry  Cvae-letri).  [f.  Valet  sb.'\  Valets 
collectively;  the  office  or  quality  of  a  valet. 

1806  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  24^  Hospitals  for 
decayed  valetry  and  dependents  of  ministerial  land-owners. 
'853  James  Agnes  Sorell.  191  The  cutler,  .could  not  for- 
bear some  grumbling  observations  upon  valets  and  valetry. 
1880  Swinburne  Stud.  Shaks.  97  Work  fitter  for  ushers 
and  embalmers  and  the  general  valetry  or  varletry  of  Church 
aod  State; 


tValetude.  Obs.  rare.  Also  valitude.  [ad. 
L.  valetiido,  valtiudo  state  of  health,  f.  valere  to  be 
well  or  strong.]  a.  Good  health,  b.  Condition 
as  to  health. 

ais6oRoLLANDCr/.  Venus  u.  106  Thair  was  worschip  with 
welthand  \-alitude..  .Thair  was  meiknes  weil  mixt  withman- 
suetude.  1613  Cockeram  i,  Valetude,  health  or  sicknesse. 
1657  ToMLiNSON  Renou's  Disp.  261  Esula..is  frequently 
used  to  the  valitude  of  many,  and  the  death  of  more. 

tl  Valetudinaire,  a.  and  sb.  rare,  [F.  vale- 
tudinatre.]    =  Yaletudinaky. 

168a  Warburton  Nist.  Guernsey  (1822)  131  One,  that  is 
val^tudinaire,  may,  in  the  time  of  his  sickness,  contract  with 
any  relation  or  stranger  to  take  care  of  him.  1715  Pope 
Farew.  to  Lond.  x.  Still  idle,  with  a  busy  air,  Deep  whimsies 
to  contrive  ;  The  gayest  valetudinaire,  Most  thinking  rake, 
alive. 

Valetudinarian  (vseli'tiKdinea-rian),  sb.  and 
a.     [See  Valetudinary  a.  and  -ian.] 

A.  sK  A  person  in  weak  health,  esp.  one  who  is 
constantly  concerned  with  his  own  ailments;  an 
invalid. 

1703  Daupier  Voy.  III.  i.  81  Many  of  our  English  Vale- 
tudinarians have  gone  from  Jamaica . .  to  the  I.  Caimanes, . . 
to  live  wholly  upon  Turtle  that  abound  there.  1746  R. 
James  Health''s  Improv.  Introd.  45  Such  who  have  very 
strong  Constitutions,  are  more  liable  to  pestilential  Disorders, 
and  putrid  Fevers,  than  Valetudinarians.  1787  Genii.  Mag. 
Dec.  1056/2  Every  one  knows  how  hard  a  task  it  is  to  cure 
a  valetudinarian.  1832  J.  A.  Heraud  Voy.  ^  Mem.  Mid' 
shipntan  vi.  (1837)  102  The  hot  springs  and  medicinal 
vapours.. must  at  a  very  early  period  have  excited  the 
attention  of  valetudinarians.  1880  L.  Stephen  Pope  iv.  92 
Naturally,  he  fell  into  many  of  the  self-indulgent  and 
troublesome  ways  of  the  valetudinarian. 

Jig.  1712  BuDGELL  sped.  No.  395  F  10  These  are  a  kind 
of  Valetudinarians  in  Chastity.  1777  Sheridan  School  for 
Scand.  I.  i,  True,  madam!  there  are  Valetudinarians  in 
reputation  as  well  as  constitution.  1873  Goulburn  Pers. 
Reli^.  11.  V.  81  The  man  becomes  a  valetudinarian  in 
religion,  full  of  himself,  his  symptoms,  his  ailments,  the 
delicacy  of  his  moral  health. 

B.  adj.  =  Valetudinaey  £?. 

1713  Derham  Phys.'Theol.  iii.  iv.  (1727)  72  An  admirable 
Easement,  .to  the  valetudinarian,  feeble  Part  of  Mankind. 
1740  Chevne  Ess.  Regimen  i.  The  Scorbutic,  Gouty,  Con- 
sumptive, or  Nervous  Valetudinarian-low-livers.  1751 
Earl  Orrerv  Rem.  Sivift  (1752)  113  His  fortune  exempted 
him  from  care  and  solHcitude.  His  valetudinarian  habit  of 
body  from  intemperance.  1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics 
(i860)  II.  118  The  valetudinarian  devotee  becomes  more  and 
more  the  puppet  of  his  spiritual  doctor.  18^3  Jowett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  III.  283  Asclepius  did  not  instruct  his  descendants  in 
valetudinarian  arts. 

Hence  ValetadizLaTianism,  the  condition  of  a 
valetudinarian ;  tendency  to  be  in  weak  health  or 
to  be  much  concerned  about  one's  own  health. 

i8s9  Eraser's  Mag.  XIX.  52  Those  traces  of  laborious 
valetudinarianism  and  nervous  sensibility.  1868  W.  R. 
Greg  Lit.  <5-  Soc.  Judgm.  490 The  bolder  spirits..,  perhaps 
over-recklessly,  despise  such  egotistic  valetudinarianism, 
1892  speaker  30  July  141/2  The  schoolmistress  has  had  to 
forget  her  valetudinarianismand  patent  medicines  in  the 
struggle  for  existence. 

Valetu'dinariness.  rarr-^.  [f.  Valetud- 
inary a.l     Weakness  of  health. 

i;r42  Chevne  Regimen  iii.  iv.  243  If  there  be  an  habitual 
Thinness,  Leanness,  Tenderness  and  Valetudinariness. 

tValetndinarious,  a.  Obs.  [See  Vale- 
tudinary and  -lous.]  Having  weak  health; 
valetudinary.    AIso^^. 

1648  Petit,  Eastern  Assoc.  14  Our  Parliament  might  be 
somewhat  valetudinarious.  1662  Gurnall  Chr.  in  Arm. 
ill.  Iv.  ^04  Valitudinarious  bodies  can  as  well  spare  food 
as  physick.  1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  vi.  vii.  70  About 
the  Beginning  of  January  he  began  to  be  very  Valetudinar- 
ious, labouring  under  Pains  that  seem'd  Ischiatick.  1704  S. 
Sewall  Diary  1  Apr.  (1879)  II.  97  Visited  my  valetudinar- 
ious son  at  Brooklin. 

t Valetudinarist,  Obs.  [Cf. next  and  -IST.] 
A  valetudinarian. 

1651  EiGGs  A'irTc  Disp.  F204  Ere  these  valetudinarists arrive 
at  the  broad  and  pleasant  way  of  perfect  convalescence. 

Valetudinary  (vseb-tiw-dinari),  a.  and  sb. 
[ad.  L.  valetfidindri-uSt  f.  vaietiidin-f  valetiido 
Valetude.  So  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  valetudinario,  F. 
vaUtudinaire.'\ 

A.  adj.  1.  Not  in  robust  or  vigorous  health ; 
more  or  less  weakly,  infirm,  or  delicate;  mvalid  : 

a.  Of  the  body,  etc. 

1581  Muix;aster  Posit,  xxx.  (1887)  no  Either  it  is  sickly, 
.  .or  it  is  healthy,,  .or  it  is  valetudinarie,  neither  pure  sicke 
nor  perfit  whole.  1619  Donne  Lett.  Wks.  1830  VI,  374,  I 
carry  an  infirm  and  Valetudinary  body.  1692  Boyle  Hist. 
Air  230  Oxford  ..  I  have  known  to  be  very  disagreeable 
to  some  moist  splenetick  and  valetudinary  bodies.  1836 
Frasers  Mag.  AlV.  705  His  puny  and  valetudinary  frame 
would  not  permit  him. 
fig.  1712  Steele  Sped,  No.  300  F  3  This  valetudinary 
Friendship,  subject  to  so  many  Heats  and  Colds. 

b.  Of  persons.  (In  later  use  freq.  implying 
anxious  attention  to  the  state  of  one's  own  health.) 

1584  CoGAN  Haven  Health  cxcvii.  i6i  For  they  [students] 
be  commonly  valetudinary,  that  is  sickely.  1646  R.  Baillie 
Anabaptism  (1647)  Pref.,  Very  small  changes  of  the  heaven 
and  air  are  able  to  vex  much  a  crazy  and  valetudinary 

Person.  1692  Boyle  Hist.  Air  1^1  Sick  and  valetudinary 
'ersons  used  to  be  sent  thither.  1733  Cheyne  Eng.  Malady 
Pref.  (1734)  p.  viii,  A  gross,  full,  high  Diet,  is  [improper]  for 
a  poor,  thin,  low,  valetudinary  Creature.  1779  Johnson 
L.P.^  Pope  Wks.  IV.  91  All  the  unpleasing  and  unsocial 
qualities  of  a  valetudinary  man.    s8<»  Scott  in  Lockhart 


(1837)  I.  i.  19  Though  valetudinary,  he  lived  to  be  nearly 
ninety.  1844  N.  l?.\W\uusLady  fane  i.  44  The  men  being 
old  and  valetudinary. 

absol.  1646  Sir  T.  Bhowne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  xiii.  230  Pre- 
ventive we  call  that  [physic]  which.. preventeth  sicknesse 
in  the  healthy,  or  the  recourse  thereof  in  the  valetudinary. 
1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  139  Experience  of  all  places,  and 
ages  tell  us,  that  the  more  valetudinary,  have  commonly 
been  the  more  vertuous.  1741  Compl.  Fam.-Piece  i.  I  2 
The  Tender  therefore,  and  Valetudinary,  ought  cautiously 
to  avoid  all  Occasions  of  catching  Cold.  178a  Med.  Comm, 
I.  11  note.  The  old  and  valetudinary,  suffered  most  severely. 
1823  J.  Badcock  Dom.  Ainusem.  165  The  valetudinary, 
consumptive,  and  physic-taking,  earliest  fall  victims  of  the 
ship's  motion, 

2>  Of  conditions,  etc.  :  Characterized  by  weak  or 
feeble  health. 

1620  Venner  Via  Recta  viii.  163  Such  as  are  naturally 
infirme,  and  of  a  valetudinary  state  of  body.  1684  tr. 
Sonet's  Merc.  Commit,  xv.  530  No  Cough  nor  any  signs  of 
a  Valetudinary  disposition  of  the  Lungs  do  appear.  170X 
C.  Wolley  yml.  N.  York  (1B60)  26  A  person  seemingly  of 
a  weakly  Stamen  and  a  valetudinary  Constitution,  a  1776 
R.  James  Diss.  Fevers  {1778)  44  Mr.  Collyer..has  by  that 
means  been  brought  from  the  most  valetudinary  state,  to 
one  of  great  health  and  vigour.  1830  Scott  Demonol.  ix. 
331  Apparently  a  man  of  melancholic  and  valetudinary 
habits.  1876  L.  Stephen  Hist.  Eng.  Tk.  18th  C.  11.  386 
The  last  thirty-six  years  of  his  long  life  was  passed  in 
valetudinary  retirement, 

B.  sb.  1 1.  An  infirmary  or  hospital.   Obs. 

After  med.L.  valetudinarium. 

1623  Cockeram  i,  Valetudinarie^  an  Hospitall.  1677  W. 
Hughes  Man  of  Sin  iii.  ii.  45  There  lay  the  poor  man,  till 
being  found,  he  was  carried  into  the  Valetudinary. 

2.  —  Valet UDiNABiAN  sb. 

X785  Lounger  (1787)  I.  zoo  Dr.  Doddipoll  was  a  valetud- 
inary like  myself.  1787  Mme.  D'Akblay  Diary  15  Aug., 
General  Grenville,  a  silent,  reserved  valetudinary,  went 
under  the  same  convoy.  1851  E.  FitzGerald  Euphratzor 
46  It  is  better  to  die  well  ever  so  young  than  to  grow  up  a 
valetudinary  and  a  poltroon,  i860  Macm.  Mag.  II.  36  'J  he 
painters  who  have  shown  him  [Christ]  as  a  delicate  vale- 
tudinary. 

tValetudinoUS,  (7.  Obs.-"^  {i.'L.vaiilzldin-^ 
valetitdo  Valetude  +  -ous.]     Invalid,  weakly. 

165s  Fuller  Hist.  Cambridge  128  It  seemeth  that  soon 
after, ..affrighted  with  the  valetudinous  condition  of  King 
Edward,,  .he  retiwned  to  Heidelberg. 

t  Vaieur,  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  and  F.  valeur^ 
later  f.  valour  Valour.]     a.  Value,    b.  Valour. 

1433-4  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  437/2  This  thaire  assent  and  grant 
for  to  stande  in  strengthe,  and  ellus  to  be  as  voide  and  of  noc 
valeure.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  32  Gif  the 
key  of  jurisdiccioun  dois  thing  that  it  aw  nocht  to  do, . .  that 
suldbeoflytill  \-aleur.  i646HowELLZ,«(/MJf///,  115  Some 
of  the  Provensall  Gentlemen  shew'd  much  Passion  for  the 
honor  of  their  Countrey ,  .by  divers  proofs  of  vaieur. 

Valew,  obs.  f.  Value  sb. 

t  Vale- water.  Obs.     [f.  Vajl  z^.2]    Ebb-tide. 

1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  257  The  current  runneth  as  strong 
..as  at  London  bridge  vpon  a  vale  water.  x6io  Holland 
Camden  s  Brit.  i.  720  Neere  unto  Hunl-Cliffe  and  not  Ikrre 
from  the  shore  there  appeere  aloft  at  a  vale  water  certaine 
rocks. 

Valewe,  southern  ME.  var.  Fallow  v^  \  obs.  U 
Value  sb.    Valey,  obs.  f,  Vallet  sb. 
ValgOUS,    a.      [See    next.]      ' Bandy-legged ; 

having  the  legs  bent  outward  '  (Craig,  1S49). 

II  Valgus  (vae-lgos).  Path.  [L.  valgus  bandy- 
legged.]^ 

1.  A  variety  of  club-foot  in  which  the  foot  is  turned 
outwards  (f  or  inwards). 

1800  Med.  Jml.  IV.  195  In  those  diseases  where  the  feet 
turn  inwards,  and  which,  I  presume,  Mr.  Watt  will  call 
valgus.  X836-9  Todds  Cyd.  Anat.  ^  Phys.  II.  348/2  Whin 
the  foot.. IS  tunied  outwards,  called  valgus.  Ibid.  349/2 
The  same  complication  of  the  pes  equinus  with  the  valgus 
is  rare.  1^4  W.  Pvk  Surg.  Handicraft  322  The  second 
expedient  is  only  used  for  valgus,  and  consists  in  fixing  a 
pad  under  the  sole  of  the  fooL 

attrib.  1884  W.  Pye  Surg.  Handicraft  322  Valgus  pad 
for  sole  [of  the  foot].  1899  Alibutt's  Syst.  Med  VIII.  15 
The  abductors  of  the  fool  move  it  into  the  valgus  position. 

2.  Spurious  valgus,  flat  foot. 
^»  Bryant  Prad.  SuTgery  1014. 

V  alhall,  occas.  variant  of  next. 

1763  Percy  Five  Pieces  Runic  Poetry  60  This  place  or 
Ehzium  was  called  ValhaJi  or  the  hall  of  slaughter.  1770 
—  tr.  Mallet's  Northern  Antiq,  I.  87  These  souls  were 
Odin's  right,  he  received  them  in  Valhall. 

Valhalla  (vaelhse'lla).  Also  "Wal-.  [a.  mod, 
L.  Valhalla,  ad.  ON.  Valhall-,  Valhgll,  f.  val-r 
( =  OE.  wxl)  those  slain  in  battle  +  hpll  hall.  Cf.  G. 
Walhalla,  F.  JVal-,  Valhalla.']  In  Old  Northern 
mythology,  the  hall  assigned  to  those  who  have 
died  in  battle,  in  which  they  feast  with  Odin. 

a.  1768  Gray  Fatal  Sisters  79  note.  The  Valkyriur.. 
conducted  them  to  Valhalla,  the  hall  of  Odin,  or  paradise 
of  the  Brave.  1780  Encycl.  Brit.  {ed.  2)  V.  3288/1  That 
their  great  Odinus  excluded  all  those  from  his  valhallay  or 
paradise,  who  [etc.],  1801  M,  G.  Lewis  Tales  of  Wonder, 
Hacho's  Death  Songx\\\,  Soon  as  he  gains  Valhalla's  gate, 
Eight  heroes  there  to  greet  him  wait.  1855  Arnold  Balder 
Dead  I.  ig  Enough  of  tears,  ye  Gods,  enough  of  wail  I  Not 
to  lament  in  was  Valhalla  made. 

0.  1851  Expositor  II  Jan.  171/2  A  long  and  happy  sojourn 
in  the  Walhalla. 

b.  transf.  andy?f.  A  place  or  sphere  assigned  to 
persons,  etc.,  worthy  of  special  honour. 

c  1845  Mrs.  Browning  Fourfold  Aspect  ii.  That  this  Death, 
then,  must  be  found  A  Valhalla  for  the  crowned.  1868 
MiLMAN  St.  Pauts  480  That  St.  Paul's  might  fitly  become 
a  Valhalla  for  English  worthies.    1880  Ld.  Acton  Lett  M, 


VALI. 

Gladstone  (1904)  56  Neither  Pitt  nor  Peel  lives  in  my 
Walhalla. 

li  Vali  (vah--).     [Turk.  (Arab.)  ^j  valU    Cf. 

Wall]  A  cinl  governor  of  a  Turkish  province  or 
vilayet. 

The  form  vali^  occurs  in  thetransl.  of  Chardin's  Coronai. 
Solyman  (1686)  34. 

1753HANWAY  yVor.  (1762)  II.  V.  iii.  139  Vachtanga..  ought 
.  .to  have  succeeded  him  in  the  dignity  of  vaii  of  Georgia. 
187s  R.  Wilson  tr.  Figrier^s  Hum.  Race  284  A  vali  and 
council  is  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  each  govern- 
ment or  '  vilayet '.  1897  Outing  XXIX.  387  The  Vali, . .  like 
nearly  all  Turkish  officials, . .  had  discarded  the  Turkish  cos- 
tume. X903  Times  5  Sept.  8  6  The  corrupt  and  inefficient 
government  of  the  Vali  of  Beirut. 

Hence  Valiship,  the  office  or  position  of  a  valL 

1907  Times  17  Jan.  3/6  It  may  have  been  right  to  depose 
Kiamil  from  his  Valiship. 

Valiable,  obs.  Sc.  var.  Vailable  a. 

Valiance  (vaelyans).  Forms :  5  vailliaiince, 
vaylliaunoe,  5-6  valiaunce,-yaunce,  6  -eaunce, 
6-7,  9  valiance.  [a.  AF.  valiance  (1304),  or  ad. 
OF.  vaillance  (A  F.  vayilaunce),  f.  valiant  ^  vaillantx 
see  Valiant  «.] 

1,  Bravery,  valour;   =  VxtrANCY  r. 

Very  common  in  the  i6th  c  ;  now  chiefly  as  a  literary 
archaism. 

1456  Sir  G.  Have  Lam  Arms  (S.T.S.)  53  The  mekle 
vahaunce  of  schir  Cipro  consul  of  Rome.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse 
55  For  his  gret  trouthe,  vailliaunce,  and  manhod . .  king  Pirrus 
..offred  to  gyve  hym  the  .iiijth  part  of  his  roiaurae.  1509 
Barclay  ShyP  0/  Folys  (1570)  126  These  fooles  them  boast 
of  deedes  of  valiaunce  And  worthy  actes  done  by  them  in 
battayle.  1581  A.  Hall  /liatt  iii.  50  When  I  was  yong, 
and  valiance  had,  and  prowess.  x6a3  Bingham  Xenopfum 
44  Let  vs  not  expect,  that  other  come  and  encourage  vs  to 
be  braue  and  resolute,  but  let  vs  begin  to  excite  other  to 
valiance. 

J807  G.  Chalmers  Caledonia  I.  m.  vii.  387  His  son  exerted 
many  acts  of  forward  valiance.  1841  Thackeray  Drum  1. 
v,  In  spite  of  our  valiance,  The  victory  lay  with  Malbrook. 
1894  Academy  16  June  491/3  Equal  to  them  in  business 
capacity,  superior  in  persevering  energy,  in  valiance  of 
heart  and  true  courage. 

2.  A  valiant  act  or  deed  ;  a  feat  of  valour  or 
bravery.     Now  arck. 

1470-85  Malorv  Arthur  v.  viii.  173  Crete  valyaunces, 
prowesses,  and  appcrtyces  of  werre  were  that  day  shewed. 
1489  Caxtom  Faytes  o/A.  i.  vii.  17  By  cause  he  had  founde 
so  many  valyaunces  in  the  romayns.  1589  Puttenham 
Eng.  Poesie  \.  xix.  (Arb.)  57  Places  of  assembly,  where  the 
company  shalbe  desirous  to  heare  of  old  aduentures  and 
valiaunces  of  noble  knights  in  times  past. 

1879  Meredith  Egoist  I.  ii.  sx  Our  cavalier's  is  the  poetic 
leg,  a  portent,  a  vahance. 

Valiancy  (vse-lyansi).  Forms :  6  val(l)iaun- 
cie,  6-7  (9)  valiancio  (7  vaU-),  7  valianaie,  7- 
valiancy  (7  valiantcy),  6-7  valiencie.  [Cf. 
prec.  and  -ancy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  attribute  of  being  valiant  or 
courageous  ;  bravery,  valiantness,  valour. 

Frrq.  from  c  1575  to  c  1600. 

*574  J-  Jones  Beg,  Growing  ^  Living  Things  32  Feeble- 
nesse  of  spirit,  want  of  strength,  and  iacke  of  valiauncie, 
1590  Sir  J.  Smyth  Disc.  iVeapons  23  More  to  the  effect  of 
our  Archers,  than  to  anie  exiraordinarie  valiancie  of  our 
Nation.  1605  ist  Pt.  Jeronimo  \\.  i,  That  which  they  lost 
by  base  Captmitie,  We  may  redeemc  with  honored  valiansie. 
x^  E.  JoHNSOM  \Vonder--ufrkg.  Provid.  30  Yet  was  he  not 
minded  to  make  iriatl  of  his  peoples  valiantcy  in  fight  at 
this  time.  1661  Morgan  Sph.  Gentry  ui.  v.  45  Those  prizes 
and  Crowncs  they  had  gained  by  their  Valiancy  in  war. 

1795  SouTHEV  yoan  0/  Arc  vi.  39a  Though  Talbot  with 
vain  valiancy  Yet  urged  the  war,  and  stemm'd  alone  the 
tide  Of  battle.  1817  Scott  Ckron.  Canongate  ii,  Cincin- 
natiLS  and  the  like,  who  fought  not  the  common  enemy  with 
the  less  valiancy  that  their  arms  had  been  exercised  ia 
hatding  the  stilts  of  the  pleugh.  1850  T.  H.  Gill  Golden 
Chain  of  Praise  (1894)  cxxxvi.  viii.  Turn  our  darkness  into 
light;  Give  us  valiancy  for  fear.  1893  F.  Adams  New  Egypt 
164  Would  that  gay  valiancy  be  with  him  so  lone  as  it  waa 
with  Henri  IV? 

b.  Const,  ^(the  mind,  heart,  spirit,  etc.). 

X579  TwYNB  Phis.  agst.  Fortune  i.  Ep.  Ded.  3  Her 
flatteries  haue  ouercome  that  valiencie  of  mans  minde. 
c  1650  Don  Bellianis  18  Truly  Prince  Don  Gatlaneo  you 
have  plainly  expressed  the  valiancy  of  your  mind.  1813 
CoLERiDGK  Lect.  Shaks.  in  Retn.  (1836)  II.  143  This  happy 
valiancy  of  style  Is  but  the  representative  and  result  of 
all  the  material  excellencies  so  expressed.  1846  Prowett 
Prometh.  Bd,  12  Or  force  of  hands,  or  valiancy  of  heart. 
O.  arch.  Used  with  possessive  as  an  honorific. 

i8aB  ScoTT  Fair  Maid  xxiv,  His  blood.. will  flow  as 
temperately  as  your  valiancie 's,  when  you  stand  up  in  your 
stirrups  to  view  a  field  of  battle. 

+  2.  A  valiant  act  or  feat.   Obs.~^ 

i6»7  Lisander  tf  Cal.  viii.  138  Acting  in  the  fury  wherein 
hee  was.. such  valiancies,  that  thereby  he  did  lessen  all 
those  which  heretofore  hee  had  done. 

Valiant  (vae-lyant),  a,  (and  sb^.  Forms:  a.  4 
vaillaunto,  vaylaunt,  vailant,5  -aunt,  vaiUant. 
^,  4,  6  valliaunt,  5  valya(u)nte,  5-6  valy- 
a(u)nt,  6  waly-,  vaUaunt(e,  iV.  valliant,  4-  vali- 
ant (6-7  valient);  6  valeaunt(e,  valeant,  Sc. 
vaiU-,waiUeant.  7.  (Chiefly  .S"c.)  5-6  vail3eand, 
6  vail(l>-,  wail^eant,  -jeand,  val(l)-,  wal(l)- 
jeandj-^eant, -yeanti-ie^eandj-ie^eantj-ieand, 
etc.  [ad.  0¥,vaiiant{-and^  AF.  vaylant),  vaillant 
(AF.  -aunt)  J  pres.  pple.  of  valoir  to  be  of  worth  ;— 
L,  val^re,    Cf.  It.  and  Pg.  vaiente^  Sp.  valiente. 
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The  comparative  valianter,  superlative  valianlest  were 
formerly  frequent,  the  latter  occurring  occasionally  in  the 
i6th  and  17th  c.  in  the  shortened  forms  valiamist,  valianst, 
Talienst.} 

1.  a.  Of  persons:  Stalwart  ^  body,  bone,  hands. 
Prob.  with  some  implication  of  sense  2.     In  mod.  Sussex 
dial,  the  sense  of  '  stout,  well-built '  is  recorded 

1303  R.  BnuNNE  Hand!.  Synne  4370  pys  Conred  had  a 
seriaunt,  .\  wj-s  man,  and  of  body  vaylaunt.  1338  —  Chron. 
('?io)  9  So  wis  he  was  in  dede,  of  body  so  valiant.  Hid.  144 
Richer  kyng  is  non  in  t)is  world  bot  je,  No  valianter  of  bon 
"1  Cristendam  als  he.  1513  Ld.  Bernehs  Froiss.  I.  cclxxxiv. 
424  Sir  Moreau  of  Fyennes , .  was  a  right  valyant  man  of  his 
vS"  •.  "'*•'  ^''"-  Citron.,  Edw.  V  (1550)  V,  Antony 
Wooduilc,..a  wise,  hardy  and  honourable  personage,  as 
valiaunte  of  handes  as  politique  of  counsayll. 

t  b.  Valiant  beggar,  a  sturdy  beggar.  Obs. 
1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Etig,  i.  xvi.  27b,  That  no  man., 
shuld  gyue  any  almes  to  any  valyant  begger  that  is  well 
able  to  laboure.  1334  Nott.  Rec.  III.  373  Harberor  of 
valyeant  begers  and  comyn  woman.  1369  jf.  Sanford  tr. 
Agiippa's  Van.  A  rtes  104  b,  The  Emperoure  made  a  streicte 
ordinance  touching  valiant  beggers. 

t  o.  Of  things :  Strong,  firm.  Obs. 
IS4»  Becon  Pathw.  Prayer  xy\\.  H  iij,  For  the  name  of 
the  Lorde  is  a  stronge  tower  &  valeaunt  Bulwarke.  1603  G. 
Owen  Pembrokeshire  viii.  (iSgi)  60  The  Wheat  and  Kie 
endureth  all  the  winter  stormes  &  forces  as  a  valiant  and 
stout  grayne.  1607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  460  A  Lyon 
hath  a  most  valiant  and  strong  head. 

t  d.  Strong  in  respect  of  smell  or  taste.   Obs. 

1607  A.  Brewek  Lingua  iv.  iii.  This,  if  your  breath  be 

not  too  valiant,  will  make  you  smell  as  sweet  as  my  lady's 

dog.     a  1661  Fuller  Worthies,  Cornwall  (1662)  i.  194  The 

scent  thereof  (L  e.  garlicj  is  somewhat  Valiant  and  Offensive. 

2.  Having  or  possessing  courage  ;  esf.  acting  with 

or  showing  boldness  or  bravery  in  fight  or  on  the 

field  of  battle;   bold,   brave,  courageous,   stout- 

I    hearted. 

o.  1350  GowER  Com/.  II.  56  So  that   these  heraldz  on 

h[m  crie,    'Vailant,   vailant,   lo,  wher    he    gothl'     £1400 

.     I'tvaine  ij-  Gaiu.  $^i  Sir  Gawayn,  knyght  vailant.    C1450 

Merlin  xxiii.  423  Lepe  to  horse  many  a  vailaunt  knyght. 

'474  Caxton  Cheese  iv.  v.  (1883)  176  And  thus  is  hit  of  euery 

;    man  the  more  vaillant  the  more  honoured. 

S.  c  1330  R.  Brunnk  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  6952,  I  haue  a 
bro|)er,  sire  Constaunt,  God  werrour,  &  man  valliaunt.  1338 
—  Chron.  (1810)  9  Many  tymes  on  Uttred  Bretons  batmle 
souht :  Uttred  was  so  valiant,  he  gaf  of  ^am  right  nouht. 
lanooMorte  Arth.  299  Of  this  grett  velany  I  salle  be 
vengede  ones  On  5one  venemus  mene,  wyth  valiant 
knyghtes  !  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  x.  xlii.  482  The  good 
knjghte  Semound  the  valyaunt.  a  1333  Ld.  Berners  huoii 
xcii.  296  For  he  Is  so  noble  and  so  valyaunt  that  he  fereth 
no  man.  1535  Coverdale  Esther  xiii.  9  O  Lorde  Lorde, 
thou  valeaunt  and  allmightie  kynge.  1578  T.  Procter 
Corg.  Gallery  M  iij  b.  Wee  subiect  bee  to  griefe,  eche 
horror  feares  The  valiaunst  harts,  when  death  doth  daunt 
the  brest.  1600  J.  Porv  tr.  Leo's  A/rica  iv.  233  The  in- 
habitants are  valiant  and  warrelike  people.  1634  Sir  T. 
Herbert  Trav.  109  Crocodiles,  .cruell  and  yet  valiant. 
1676  HosBES  Iliad  VI.  t44  Glaucus..,  Than  whom  a  fairer 
person  there  was  not.  Nor  valianter  in  all  the  Land.  1706 
Maule  Hist.  Picts  in  Misc.  Scot.  I.  39  He  levies  a  mighty 
and  strong  army  of  the  valiantest  warriors,  1743  Francis 
tr.  Hor.,  Odts  11.  i.  33  Panting  with  terror,  I  survey  The 
martial  host  in  dread  array,  The  chiefs,  how  valiant  and 
how  just !  1814  Scott  Lard  0/ Isles  iv.  xviii.  It  is  the  foe  ! 
Each  valiant  lord  Fling  by  his  bow,  and  grasp  his  sword  I 
l8ss  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  UI.  204  The  Englishry 
generally  respected  him  as  a  valiant,  skilful,  and  generous 
enemy.  1871  Freeman  Norm.  Com;.  (1876)  IV.  68  In  all 
these  castles.  .William  placed  trusty  and  valiant  captains. 

trans/.  Ja  140a  Morle  Arth.  2573  His  vesturis  ryche.  With 
the  valyant  Mode  was  verrede  alle  ouer  !  1591  Shaks.  i 
Hen.  VI,  III.  i.  171,  I  gyrt  thee  with  the  valiant  Sword  of 
Vorke.  1399  —  Hen.  V,  iv.  iii.  98  Those  that  leaue  their 
valiant  bones  in  France.  1781  Hichmore  Ramble  Coast  0/ 
Sussejr  iiSy;^)  19  The  beauteous  form  of  woman.,  graced  with 
. .  her  smiles  the  feats  of  valiant  Arms. 

Comb.  i55fs  Locrine  11.  iii,  There  might  we  sec  the  valiant 
minded  knights,  Fetching  carreers  along  the  spatious 
plaines.  139*  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  v.  i.  90,  I  do  not  thinks 
a  brauer  Gentleman,  More  actiue  valiant,  or  more  valiant 
young,,  .is  now  aliue. 

>•  f  M70  Co/.  4-  Gttw.  243  The  king  .'stude . .  maist  vailye- 
»nd  to  se.    ijoo-aa  Dunbar  Poems  Ixiii.  7  Men  of  armes, 
and  vailjeand  knychtis.      1563  WinJet   IVhs.  (S.T.S.)  II. 
3    The    wail^eant    cheiflane    of   God  . .  Nehemia.s.      1396 
Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  .Scot.  II.  9  In  the  weiris  thay 
war  maist  valjeant,  and  in  peace  maist  (aithfulL 
b.  Const,  ^'courage,  etc.). 
1338  R.  Bbunne  Chron.  (1810)  298  Knyghtes  &  sergeantz, 
noble  men   fulle  couth,    Of   prowes   fulle  valiantz.     1538 
Elvot,  Fortis,  valyant  of  corage.     1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V, 
IV.  1.  46  A  Lad  of  Life,  an  Impe  of  Fame,  of  Parents  good, 
of  Fist  most  valiant.     1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Jack  a 
Lent  Wks.  (1630)  L  2  b,  I  wish  a  plentifull  encrease  of  good 
appetites  and  hungry  stomackes,  that  euery  one  in  their 
caUing  may  proue  valiant  of  their  teeth. 
C.  absol.  with  the. 
1360  Bible  (Geneva)  Judges  xxi.  loTwelue  thousand  men 
of  the  moste  valiant.     158$  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay'i 
Voy.  in.  ii.  71b,  (The)  most  valiant  of  the  valiauntest.    oiMS 
Davenant  Poems  (1672I  335  O  harmless  Death  I  whom  still 
the  valiant  brave.     1718  Prior  Henry  *  Emma  80  In  Tilts 
and  Tumamenta  the  Valiant  strove.. to  purchase  Emma's 
Love     1816  WoRlKw.  Ode,  jSjj,  $7  The  valiant  of  this  land. 
td.   Of  material  things  :  Fine,  splendid.   Obs. 
1604  Middleton  Blaci  Boot  Diijb,    A    valiant   BufTe 
Doublet,  stuft  with  Points  like  a  Legge  of  Mutton  with 
Parslye. 

3.  Characterized  by,  performed  with,  or  exhibit- 
ing valour  or  courage;  of  a  valorous  character  or 
nature. 

c  1330  R.  BiDHNB  Ckrmi.  IVace  (Rolls)  12576  Schame  hit 


VALIANTNESS. 

were  (.at  ey(«r  3ede  Wijjouten  bataille  or  vaillaunte  dede. 
1500-10  Dunbar  Poems  I.  11  He  did  full  mony  valjeant  deid 

00  S'-'^V""''  ^^""=iy  'and.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  Iv. 
188  His  barons  stode  styll  to  beholde  his  valyaunt  dedes. 
1568  C.RAFTON  Chron.  II.  304  Before  Winter  be  past  I  will 
enter  into  Fraunce,  in  puyssaunt  and  valyaunt  maner.  Ifioo 
J.  PORY  tr.  Leo  s  A/rica  11.  75  The  foresaide  captaine  with 
his  armie..gaue  them  such  a  valiant  onset,  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  was  slaine.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos. 
I     (1687)  750/1   The    valiant    Exhortation  of  an  old  Man 

chang'd  the  minds  and  fortune  of  the  whole  City.     184s 

t    Carlyle  Cromuiell  (r87i)  I.  50  Truly  with  valiant  patient 

energy.. It  carried    its    Petition    of    Right.     1907   Trans. 

I    Devon  Assoc.  51  The  valiant  deeds  of  the  great  reign  of 

I    Elizabeth. 

1 4.  Of  great  worth  or  merit ;  worthy.   Obs.  rare. 

1480  Caxton  Myrr.  i.  v.  (E.E.T.S.)  25  Other  philosophres 
ther  were.. prudent  alle  and  valyant,  seen  that  they  set  to 
fore  alle  other  thynges  clerg>'e. 

t5.  Marked  or  characterized  by  the  use  of 
strength.  Obs.~^ 

i53«  Elyot  Gov.  i.  xxvii.  (r88o)  289  That  some  be  done 
with  extending  of  myght,  and  as  hit  were  violently,  and  that 
IS  called  valiaunt  exercise. 

t6.  Worth  (a  specified  sum).  Also  const,  in 
(goods  or  property).     Cf.  Vail  zi.l  4.     Obs.  rare. 

1590  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  IV.  557  The  said  Thomas  is 
bot  ane  puir  man . . ,  not  valiant  in  substance  and  guidis  ane 
hundreth  pundis.  1603  Ibid.Vl.  525  AlL.landit  gentlemen, 
valiant  tuentiechalderisofvictuall.  1608  Middleton  Trick 
to  catchy  Old  One  \.  i,  A  rich  country  widow,  four  hundred  a 
year  valiant,  in  woods,  in  bullocks,  in  barns  and  in  rye-stacks. 
+  b.  Sc.  As  sb.  Value  or  worth.  Obs.-'^ 

i6o65'<r.  Acts,  Jas.  VI  (1816)  IV.  286  The  saidis  decreittis 
. .  may  bring  t>e  danger  of  the  jeirlie  violent  proffeittis  vpoun 
the  persones, . .  thairby  surmounting  often  tymes  thair  haill 
valient. 

1 7.  Sc.  Valid,  effective,  decisive.  Obs.-^ 

163a  Lithgow  Trav.  iv.  143  Their.. definitiue  sentence  in 
Lawe  or  Religion  is.  .absolutely  valiant. 

8.  As  sb.  One  who  is  valiant ;  a  brave  or  cour- 
ageous person. 

1609  Bible  (Douay)  Jer.  xlvi.  9  Get  ye  up  on  horses,  and 
tn  chariots,and  let  the  valiants  come  forth.  x6ii  Bible  2  .Saw. 
xxi.  heading,  Foure  battels  against  the  Philistines,  wherein 
foure  valiants  of  Dauid  slay  foure  gyants.  a  i7aa  Sewell 
Hist.  Quakers  Pxef.  (1735)  A  4,  For  the  most  eminent  Vali. 
ants  among  this  People  in  the  Beginning  were  not  Men  of 
Note  or  Learning,  tho'  of  great  Courage.  1909  IVestm. 
Caz.  25  May  4/1  Valiants  of  the  wheel  who,  when  they 
cannot  drive,  will  tramp  over  the  dreary  marshes  of 
Turkestan. 

Hence  +  Va'llant  v.  trans.,  to  rendtr  valiant. 

i6a8  Feltham  Resolves  I.  Ixxv.  (1647)  231  Sure,  Virtue  is 
a  Defendress,  and  valiants  the  heart  of  man. 

tValiantise.  Obs.  Forms :  4  vaillauntise, 
4, 6  valyauntise,  valiantise,  5  Sc.  vailliantis,  6 
valy-,  valiauntise.  [a.  OF.  vaill-,  vallanlise, 
valiandise,  etc.,  f.  vaillant  Valiant  a, ;  see  -ise  ^.] 

1.  Valiancy,  valour. 

C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  12193  He  (Arthur) 
tristed  weL.on  his  grete  vaillauntise  Ar  he  durst  take  J>at 
emprise.  1338  —  Chron.  (1810)  168  Now  is  Ciprcs  lorn  fro 
Isaac  &_hise,  &  to  R[ichard)  suorn  for  his  valiantise.  c  1400 
Laud  Troy  Bk.  6800  Philomene  sende  him  vnto  hise.  For  he 
him  wan  with  valyauntise.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Arms 
(S.T.S.)  224  For  suppos  for  grete  vailliantis  and  honourable 
dede  of  armes  a  bonde  man  war.,  maid  knycht  in  armes.  1513 
Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cccxvii.  489  Men  of  armes  proued 
well  there  their  valyantise  and  prowes.  1598  Bp.  Hall  Sat. 
IV.  iv.  31  If  brabling  Make.Fray,  at  each  Fayre  and  Sise, 
Picks  quarrels  for  to  shew  his  valiantise. 

2.  A  valiant  act  or  deed.    rare. 

1513  Li/e  Hen.  V  (1911)  11  For  these  and  manie  other 
valiauntises,  noble  feates,  and  victories, ..  the  Prince  was 
honnored. 

Valiantly  (v^-lyantli),  adv.  [f.  Valiant  a. 
+  -LT  2.]  In  a  valiant  manner ;  with  valour  or 
courage  ;  boldly,  bravely,  courageously. 

«.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  viii.  22  And  hys  knyghtes 
folowyde  hym,  . .  determynyde  to  do  walyauntly.  1568 
Grafton  CArwi.  II.  296  The  Erie  Douglas  of  Scotland,  who 
fought  a  season  right  valiauntly.  i6oa  Marston  Ant.  * 
Mel  v.  Wks.  1856  I.  65  He  died  unforst,  I  trust,  and  vali- 
antly.  164a  Milton  Apol.  Smect.  Wks.  18^1  III.  286  The 
Divine  right  of  Episcopacy  was  then  valiantly  asserted. 
169s  Ld.  Preston  ^i7<'M.iv.205  Thou  must  engage  valiantly 
and  fiercely  against  every  Fortune.  1787  Burke  Sp.  Fox  s 
E.  India  Bill  Wks.  IV.  24  This  man.. was  slain  valiantly 
fighting  for  his  country.  1879  Mrs.Hungerford  W/rc/a/rj' 
Lilian  I.  104  Putting  one  foot  into  a  friendly  crevice,  and 
holding  on  valiantly  to  the  upper  stones.  1907  Verney  Mem. 
II.  210  He  talked  valiantly  at  first  of  military  service. 

Comh.  1609  Dekker  Gull's  Hombk.  Proem.  B3,  Oh  what 
songs  will  I  charme  out  in  praise  of  those  valiantly-strong. 
stinking  breaths. 

&.  1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  IVemen  431  To  furnyse  a 
bancat  In  Venus  chatmer,  val^eandly,  withoutin  vane  ruse. 
1533  Bellenden  Livy  11.  xx.  (S.T.S.)  I.  210  The  batall  beand 
in  ane_  parte  renewit,  manilius  Consul  faucbt  na  le.ss  Vale- 
;eantlie  |}an  he  did  in  ane  vthir  weyng.    a  1578  Lindesay 
(Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  77  ^ehaue  provin  walie- 
^eantlie.  .for  the  defence  and  libertie  of  this  realme.    a  1600 
in  ^/i»«/'.^()w/^r/if'f /'(Vwj (S.T.S., Suppl.Vol.)246 That  1  may 
wail^eandle  resist  the  fleche,  )7e  warld,  )>e  dewell,  &  hell. 
Va'liantneSS.  ?  Obs.     [f.  as  prec.  -I-  -NESS.] 
1.  The   quality  or   condition    of  being  valiant ; 
valiancy,  valour.    K\%o  personif. 
Very  common  in  the  i6th  c. 

a.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  xii.  xii.  608,  1  vnderstande 
thy  valyauntnesse  wel.  1:1489  Caxton  Sonnes  0/ Aymon  16 
The  whiche . ,  Charlemagne  by  hys  prowesse  and  valj-auntnes 
had  dyscomfyted.  1513  Li/e  Hen.  V  (ipti)  155  The  Eng- 
lishmen . .  excelled  so  farr  the  Frenchmen  in  there  valyantnes, 
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that  they  remaj*ned  conquerors  in  the  fietde.  1540  Morysine 
Vives'  Introd.  Uysd.  B  v,  Sirengthe  and  valiantnesse  is»  to 
suffiseand  accomplyshe  the  exercises  of  vertu  without  werj-- 
nes.  1560  Daus  tr.  SUidane^s  Comm.  25  Which  honor  [Le. 
knighthood]  in  times  past.. was  the  rewardeofvaleauntnes. 
1603  Rnolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  343  Mahomet  seeing  this 
valiantnesse  of  the  defendants,  openly  said  [etc.].  167a 
Baxter  Bagskaw's  Scandals  1. 6  They  call  out  for  Valiant- 
ncss  in  suffering.  17*7  P.  Walker  Life  o/R.  Cameron  in 
Biogr.  Prtshyt.  (1827)  I.  237  The  Valiantness  of  the  Four- 
score Priests,  that  withstood  Uzziah. 

fi.  150S  Dunbar  Poems  vii.  93  B,  in  thi  name,  hetaknis 
batahus ; . .  W,  \-alyeantnes  ;  S,  for  strenewite.  1549  Compl. 
Scotl.  Ep.  6  The  toune  of  sauerne  baris  vytnes  of  his  delegent 
vail^eantnes.  a  1560  Rolland  CrU  Venus  iv.  577  Sine 
Cheualrie  come  in  with  vail^eantnes. 

b.  Const,  ^(courage,  heart,  mind,  etc.). 

XS34  Whitinton  TuUyes  Offices  i.  (1540)  7  By  ryght  and 
lawe,  whereof  forse  &  ^•aIyauntnesse  of  herte  doth  ryse, 
1539  Tavkrner  Gard,  Wysd.  i.  4  b,  It  greued  moch  this 
excellent  PrjTice,  that  so  stronge  an  herte  and  valyaunt- 
nesse  of  nature  was  spent  in  a  matter  of  leudenesse.  1579 
Twvnk  Phis.  agst.  Fortune  i.  xv.  16  The  mightinesse  of  the 
Ciiie  and  Empire,  and  the  valiantnesse  of  the  peoples 
myndes.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  400  Much  inferi< 
our  to  this  great  king  in  wealth  and  number  of  men,  but  not 
in  hautinesse  of  mind  and  valiantnesse  of  courage.  1736  Ains- 
woRTH,  MagnattimitaSf  valiantness  of  heart  and  courage. 

2.  Physical  strength ;  robustness,  sturdiness, 
stalwartness  ^(body).  rare, 

JSS3  T.  Wilson  Rktt.  104  In  the  Iliades  are  described 
strengthe  and  valeantenes  of  the  body.  1506  Dalrymplk 
U.  Leslie* s  Hist,  Scot.  I.  311  Bartholomew  Leslie, ..  quhais 
..ablenes  of  mynd,  ^-al^eantnes  of  body  and  fercenes  oi 
force,  king  Malcolme  meruelet  sa  mekle. 

Valicot,  obs.  form  of  walycoat  Wyliecoat. 

Valid  (vae'lid),  a,  (and  5b.\  Also  6-7  valide, 
8  valed.  [ad.  F.  valide  {OV,valide^  Sp.,  It.,  Pg. 
valido)  or  L.  valid-us  strong,  powerftil,  effective, 
f.  valere  to  be  strong,  etc.] 

L  Good  or  adequate  in  law;  possessing  legal 
authority  or  force  ;  legally  binding  or  efficacious. 

1571  Reg.  Priv^  Council  Scot.  II.  95  Seing  his  said  tak  is 
valide  and  sufficient  in  the  self.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  i. 
XV,  72  The  nature  of  Justice,  consisteth  in  keeping  of  valid 
Covenants,  a  x688  Cudworth  Immut.  Mor.  (1731)  2  What- 
soever is  decreed  and  constituted,  that  for  the  time  is  Valid, 
being  made  so  by  Arts  and  Laws.  X7«6  in  Naime  Peerage 
Evidence  (1874)  36  Declareing  if  I  do  not  exerce  these 
faculties  in  my  own  time  these  presents  shall  remain  a  valed 
evident  albeit  not  delivered  by  me.  1769  Robertson 
Ckas.  Vy  IX.  Wks.  1851 IV.  315  This  strange  tribunal  founded 
its  charge  upon  the  ban  of  the  empire,  which .  .was .  .destitute 
of  every  legal  formality  which  could  render  it  valid.  1786 
Burks  Art,  agst.  IV,  Hastings  Wks.  II.  ^  A  claim,  which 
they  determined  not  to  comply  with  but  in  return  for  the 
surrender  of  another  equally  valid.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson 
Brit,  India  III.  257  Those,  who  held  rent.free  lands  by 
titles  that  might  be  declared  valid.  1878JEVONS  Primer 
Pol,  Econ,  128  According  to  law,  deeds,  leases,  cheques, 
receipts,  contracts,  and  many  other  documents  are  not  legally 
valid  unless  they  be  stamped. 

b.  Ecd,  Technically  perfect  or  efficacious. 

X674  J.  Owen  Holy  Spirit  (1693)  235  So  as  that  the  Call 
to  Office  should  yet  be  valid,  c  x68o  Beveridge  Serm. 
(1739)  I.  28  Not  but  that  the  ordination  is  valid.  1876 
Mellor  Prtesth,  viii,  361  No  ordination  is  valid  unless  there 
be  in  the  recipient  of  orders  what  is  termed  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  an  habitual,  or,  at  least,  a  virtual  intention. 

2.  Of  arguments,  proofs,  assertions,  etc, :  Well 
founded  and  fully  applicable  to  the  particular 
matter  or  circumstances ;  sound  and  to  the  point ; 
against  which  no  objection  can  fairly  be  brought. 

a  1648  Ld.  Herbert  ^K^tfi^/V.  (1764)  138  The  whole  face 
of  Affairs  was  presently  changed,  insomuch  that  neither  my 
Reasons,  nor  the  Ambassadors..,  how  valid  soever  cou'd 
prevail  1693  Bentlev  Boyle  Led.  iv.  11^  He  may  admit 
of  those  Arguments  as  valid  and  conclusive.  17x7  Prior 
Alma  u  416  For  when  One's  Proofs  are  aptly  chosen ;  Four 
are  as  valid  as  four  Dozen.  X766  Pitt  in  Almon  Anecd, 
xxix.  (1810)  I.  432  The  excuse  is  a  valid  one,  if  it  is  a  just 
one.  X803  Wellington  in  Gurwood  Disp.  (1835)  II.  164 
Reasons  which  I  thought  valid  but  which  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  communicate  to  him.  1859  Mill  Liberty  iL 
36  An  objection  which  applies  to  all  conduct,  can  be  no 
valid  objection  to  any  conduct  in  particular.  i88x  Westcott 
&  Hort  Grk.  N.  T.  Introd.  §  46  A  generalisation  obtained 
from  one  book  would  be  fairly  valid  for  all  the  rest. 
b.  In  general  use  :  Effective,  effectual;  sound. 

xfifix  HoBBEsCtfp/.<J-6"(?c.ii.  §7.23  If  yet  to  words  relating 
to  the  future,  there  shall  some  other  signes  be  added,  they 
may  become  as  valid,  as  if  they  had  been  spoken  of  the 
present.  1774  Reid  Aristotle's  Logic  ii.  §  2.  183  This  same 
et  csetera-  .shall  in  any  future  time  shew  a  good  and  valid 
right  to  a  property  in  the  subject.  x8s4  Hvron  Juan  xvi, 
XXXV,  The  effort  was  not  valid  To  hinder  him  from  growing 
still  more  pallid.  x86o  Mansel  Proleg.  Log.  (ed.  2)  22  The 
only  valid  method  of  investigating  the  relation  between 
thought  and  speech.  X87S  Geo.  Eliot  in  Cross  Life  III. 
253,  1  should  urge  you  to  consider  your  early  religious 
experience  as  a  portion  of  valid  knowledge. 

3.  Of  things:  Strong,  powerful,     ^ovt  arch, 
1656  Blount  Glossogr.^  Falid,  strong,  mighty,  puissant, 

able.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  438  Perhaps  more  valid  Armes, 
Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet,  May  serve  to 
better  us.  X807  Chabbe  Birth  of  Flattery  109  So  on  a 
dream  our  peasant  placed  his  hope.  And  found  that  rush  as 
valid  as  a  rope.  1887  Browning  Parleyings  Wks.  1896  II. 
692/2  What  beseems  a  king  who  cannot  reign,  Bilt  to  drop 
sceptre  valid  arm  should  wield?  X89X  Cornh.  Mag.  Nov. 
^93  In  addition  to  the  strong  jaws. .there  are  three  exceed* 
ingly  valid  hooks. 

t  b.   Of  malt  liquor :  Unduly  thick.  Obs,"'^ 
X74S  London  ^  Co.  Brewer  \,  (ed.  4)  38  They  also  keep  it 
from  running  into  such  Cohesions  as  would  make  it  ropyi 
valid,  and  sour. 


4.  Of  persons :  Sound  or  robust  in  body ;  pos- 
sessed of  health  and  strength.    Also  said  of  health. 

165a  Gaule  Magastrom,  J39  The  more  valetudinary  have 
commonly  been  the  more  vertuous  j  and  the  more  valid,  the 
more  vitious.  X708  Motteux  Rabelais  (1737)  V.  232  Thanks 
to  Jove's  Benignity  you're  valid.  X757  Mrs.  Griffith  Lett. 
Henry  <y  Frances  (1767)  IV.  137, 1  much  fear  his  excessive 
Grief  may  injure  his  Health,  which  is  not  very  valid,  at 
present.  1879  Sala  in  Daily  Telegr.  12  June,  When  he  was 
a  valid  man  he  may  have  had  many  a  boxing  bout  with  Shaw 
the  Life  Guardsman.  1899  Daily  News  i  Dec.  7/1  The 
Boers  have  evidently  put  every  valid  male  into  the  field. 
b.  Of  the  mind  :  Sane,  strong,  rare, 

1854  Emerson  Lett.  «$■  Soc.  Aims,  Poet.  4-  Jmag.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  III.  139  The  restraining  grace  of  common-sense  is 
the  mark  of  ail  the  valid  minds. 

5.  As  sb,  A  person  in  good  health.  Opposed  to 
Invalid  j-^.  i. 

x88a  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Sept.  5  Knristen  and  valids  may 
alike  thank  Dr.  Yeo  for  a  series  of  highly  interesting  and 
instructive  Essays. 

tVa-lidate,/"//.  «.  Sc  Obs.~^  In  6 -at.  [ad. 
med.L.  validdt-uSf  pa.  pple,  oivaiidare  ;  see  next.] 
Valid,  validated. 

1586  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  IV.  103  To  be  als  validat 
ane  Act  of  Parliament  as  the  former. 

Validate  (vse'lid^'t),  v.  [f.  med.L.  validat-, 
ppl.  stem  oi  validare{\-^<^\  in  Du  Cange),  or  after 
K.  valider  (1586  in  Godef.  Contpl.  \  =  Sp.  and  Pg. 
validar.  It.  validare)x  see  Valid  a.  and  -ATE  3. 
Cf.  Invalidate  z'.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  or  declare  legally  valid  ;  to 
confirm  the  validity  of  (an  act,  contract,  deed,  etc  ) ; 
to  legalize. 

a  1648  Ld.  Herbert  Hen.  VIII  (1683)  209  Henry  con- 
sented, that.. the  marriage  betwixt  Francis  and  Leonora 
..should  be  validated  and  confirmed.  1659  in  Burton's 
Diary  (1828)  IV.  435  You  only  establish  quantum  in  vobis 
est,  without  either  validating  or  invalidating  the  Acts  and 
Ordinances  for  the  Excise.  1706  J,  Sergeant  Acc.  Chapter 
Bp.  Chalcedon  (1853)  121  The  long  prescription  it  has 
enjoyed,  which  alone  is  able  to  validate  and  confirm  it. 
X750  Carte  Hist.  En^.  II.  859  Pope  Julius  1 1.. granted  a 
dispensation.. for  validating  the  contract  [of  marriage] 
if  it  had  been  already  made.  x8ox  Jefferson  Writ.  (1830) 
HI.  477  It  is  true  the  treaty  was  not  ratified;  but  when 
ratified  it  is  validated  retrospectively.  X849-50  Alison 
Hist,  Europe  1.  v.  §  49*  607  The  question  of  the  royal 
sanction  being  required  to  valid.-ite  the  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture. x88o  MuiRHEAD  Gnius  11.  §  220  The  legacy  will  be 
invalid  by  the  civil  law;  but  it  will  be  validated  by  the 
Senatus-consult, 

h.  .spec,  [Now  after  F.  jJ^/zV*??-,]  To  declare  (an 
election)  valid;  to  declare  (a  person)  duly  and 
properly  elected.     Hence  Va*li dated///,  a. 

1658-9  in  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  III.  75  Have  an  account 
brought  in  to  validate  the  members  for  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
X883  Daily  Neivs  25  June  5/3  The  Chamber  has  validated 
the  election  for  Passy  of  M.  Cailla.  1893  Westm.  Gaz, 
5  Dec  7/1  Nearly  all  the  validated  deputies.. voted. 

2.  To  make  valid  or  of  good  authority ;  to  con- 
firm or  corroborate;  to  substantiate  or  support. 

1775  C.  Johnston  Pilgrim  250  The  lawyer  found  con- 
venient witnesses  to  prove  a  marriage,.. and  every  circum- 
stance  necessary  to  validate  his  scheme.  X775  S.  J.  Pratt 
Liberal  Opin.  xlviii.  (1783)  II.  141  I  intend  my  memoirs 
shall  serve  as  the  counterpart  of  hisj  and  both  will  indis- 
putedly  prove  and  validate  the  peculiar  truth  of  these 
singular  sentiments.  1803  Miss  Porter  Thaddeus  (1826) 
III.  xvi.  34 1  Come,  Lord  Berrington,  you  must  validate  my 
report,  for  I  learnt  it  of  you.  xS?*  Contemp,  Rev.  XX.  395 
The  eschatological  idea  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  theo- 
logical, was  with  it  materialized,  spiritualized,  impersonai- 
ized,  validated,  or  dissolved. 

Hence  Validating  vbl,  sb. 

a  1648  Ld.  Herbert  Hen.  Fill (16B3)  409  An  act  also., 
was  now  confirmed  and  the  Oath  prescribed,  for  the  more 
Validating  whereof  also,  it  was  declared  [etc.]. 

Validation  (vaelid^*Jan).  [f.  prec. :  cf,  F. 
vaiidaiion  (i6th  c),  Sp.  validacion,  Pg.  -a^ao,  It. 
-azione."]   The  action  of  validating  or  making  valid. 

X656  Blount  Glossogr.  [copying  Cotgrave],  Validation^  a 
strengthning,  inforcement,  confirming;  an  establishing  or 
ratifying.  1847  in  Webster  (citing  Knowles).  187a  Echo 
3  Oct.  6  Father  Hyacynthe  has  just  applied  to  the  French 
tribunals  for  the  validation  of  his  civil  marriage.  x888  Act 
51  4-  5a  Vict.  c.  42  §  5  An  instrument,  the  enrolment  whereof 
is  required . .  for  the  validation  of  an  assurance. 

Validity  (vali*diti).  Also  6  valydyt3r(e,  6-7 
validitie,  7  vallydety,  Sc.  validete.  [ad.  late 
L.  vaiiditas,  f.  valid-us  Valid  a,  Cf.  F.  validiU 
(i6th  c),  It.  validity,'] 

L  The  quality  of  being  valid  in  law;  legal 
authority,  force,  or  strength. 

c  1550  Life  Fisher  in  F.'s  Wks.  (E.E.T.S.)  II.  p.  1,  Two  or 
three  daies  after,  he  began  to  discusse  with  him  the  validitie 
of  his  maryage.  1561  Reg,  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  171  The 
questioun  standis  nocht  upoun  the  validitie  and  invaliditie 
of  the  saising.  x6o8  Willet  Hexapla  Exod.  310  Concern- 
ing the  validitie  of  these  lawes.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  i. 
XV.  72  The  Validity  of  Covenants  begins  not  but  with  the 
Constitution  of  a  Civill  Power.  X70X  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3715/4 
A  Definitive  Sentence  hath  been  . .  given  by  the  Judges 
Delegates,  for  the  Validity  of  the  Last  Will  of  John  Higgs. 
X769  Blackstone  Comm.  IV.  315  Toconsider  and  determine 
the  validity  of  appeals  or  indictments.  x8i8  Crijise  Digest 
(ed.  2)  IV.  212  The  validity  of  such  a  lease  was  established 
in  the  following  modern  case.  1855  Macaulay  Hist,  Eng, 
xvii.  IV.  77  Much  as  they  hated  him,  they  could  not  question 
the  validity  of  his  commission.  1884  Law  Times  Rep.l*, 
s/2  The  plaintiff  denied  the  validity  of  the  transfer. 


2.  The  quality  of  being  well-founded  on  fact,  or 
established  on  sound  principles,  and  thoroughly 
applicable  to  the  case  or  circumstances ;  soundness 
and  strength  (of  argument,  proof,  authority,  etc.), 

a.  In  the  phrase  of.  .  ,  validity. 

X581  J.  Bell  Haddon's  Answ,  Osorius  488  b,  Of  no  greater 
valydyty  is  that  Argument  lykewyse  which  they  rake  out 
of  Augustineswordes.  i599THVNNE^«/w/arfz'.  (1810J  21  This 
ys  a  mere  coniecture,  and  of  no  valydytye.  1620  Venner 
Via  Recta  ii.  34  Neither  are  their  reasons  of  such  validity. 
1652  Needham  tr.  Selden's  Mare  CI.  145  It  remain's  in  the 
next  place,  that  wee  consider  of  what  validitie  the  contrarie 
Opinions  of  Writers  are.  X7»6  Shelvocke  Vopf,  r.  World  ^ 
Expressions  full  of  contempt  of  the  Commission,  making  it 
appear  as  a  thing  of  hardly  any  validity  or  consequence. 
1768  Phil.  Trans.  LVIII.  222  No  arguments  brought  in 
favour  of  absorption  by  the  common  veins  appear  to  me  of 
equal  validity  with  those  that  can  be  urged  against  it.  1803 
Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp,  (1835)  II.  138  note.  The 
assurance  contained  in  his  letter.. was  of  equal  validity  as 
if  given  by  the  most  Noble  the  Governor  General. 

b.  In  general  use. 

^  1588  Fraunce  Lawier's  Log.  i.  i.  5  Artificial  Logike  then 
is  the  polyshing  of  natural  wit,  as  discovering  the  validitie 
of  everie  reason.  X609  C.  Butler  Fern.  A/on.  (1634)  60  In 
this  point  the  Philosopher,  .seemeth  toquestion  the  validity 
of  his  own  arguments.  x6S5  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  111.  80  Some- 
thing must  be  premised  about  the  validity  of  this  writing, 
learned  men  much  differing  therein.  X689  G.  Harvey 
Curing  Dis.  bpf  Expect,  i.  i  If  Antiquity  be  capable  of  con- 
ferring Validity,  the  Art  of  Expectation.. may  be  termed 
equally  valuable.  X7x6  Pope  Lett.  (1736)  VI.  3  You  are 
doubtless  persuaded  of  the  validity  of  that  famous  verse 
"Tis  Expectation  makes  a  Blessing  dear',  X703  Smeaton 
Edystone  L.  §  188  To  examine  the  validity  of  the  notion 
entertained  by  workmen,  respecting  Tarras  Mortar.  1804 
Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1835)  III.  552, 1  do  not  exactly 
understand  the  validity  of  this  objection.  1857  Buckle 
Civiliz.  I.  vii.  418  Statesmen  ..  who  denied  the  validity 
of  general  principles  in  politics,  a  x88i  Barbatt  Phys. 
MeternpiriciiBZ^)  185  That  does  not  alter  the  validity  of 
the  conclusion  to  be  ultimately  arrived  at. 

f  3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  physically  strong 
or  sound ;  robustness,  strength,  Obs, 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  i.  26  The  shoulder  blades,, 
putting  forth  a  strong  ridge.. not  a  little  to  the  augmenting 
of  their  validitie.  i6oi  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  «J  Commw, 
(1603)  148  Some  men  maintain  great  disputation,  whether 
fortre<;ses  builte  of  stone,  cbalke  or  earth  be  of  greatest 
validitie.  i6ao  Markham  Farew.  Husb.  11.  xvii.  (1668)  8x 
The  grain  wanting  his  true  nourishment,  grows  withered 
and  of  no  validity.  1651  Wittie  tr.  Primrose's  Pep.  Err, 
IV.  XXV.  300  If  in  debility  of  strength  the  bloud  be  tighter, 
and  in  validity  of  strength  it  be  heavier. 

transf.  x6os  Shaks.  Hatn.  in.  ii.  199  Purpose  is  but  the 
slaue  to  Memorie,  Of  violent  Birth,  but  poore  validitie. 
1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  29  P 13  Some  pious  persons  who 
,, question  the  validity  of  their  own  faith,  because  they 
shrink  at  the  thoughts  of  flames  and  tortures. 
b.  Physical  value  or  capacity,  rare. 

X607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  669  That  a  Bore  or  male 
swine  wil  not  remaine  of  validity  and  good  for  breed  past 
three  yeare  old.  x868  E.  Edwards  Sir  W._  Ralegh  I.  xxv. 
612  No  hope  remained  of  his  validity  in  active  service. 

4.  Value  or  worth ;  efficacy. 

Merging  into  sense  2,  from  which  in  some  instances  it  is 
hardly  distinguishable. 

xS93.Habvev  l^ew  Lett.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  290  Some  sur- 
mounting spirites  loue  to  arreare  a  huge  opinion  of  their 
excessiue  validity,  pro,  or  contra.  1593  in  Maitland  Club 
Misc.  I.  76  To  give  in  in  writt.  .the  estait  and  validitie  of 
the  vicarage  of  Kuglen.  x6ox  Holland  Pliny  II.  303  The 
scrapings  that  come  of  sweating  in  banes  and  hot>houses,  be 
counted  of  greater  validitie  in  all  these  infirmities.  163X 
Lenton  Charact,  B  10 b,  Shee  hath  lately.. giuen  her  selfe 
out  a  brace  of  hundreds  more  then  ere  his  estate  was  worth, 
besides  bis  debts  and  legacies,  wheras  her  validity  propor- 
tionable can  scarce  absolue  those.  1788  Franklin  A  utooiog, 
Wks.  1840  1. 189  He  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  validity 
of  regular  troops.  X793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  195  The 
most  certain  index  of  the  validity  of  a  limestone  for  Aquatic 
Buildings.  1809  Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  loi  The  character  and 
history  of  the  most  celebrated  quacks,  the  ground  of  their 
popular  fame,  and  the  validity  of  their  various  pretences. 

+  6.  //.  Valid  powers  or  capacities,  Obs. 

1586  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  41  \yhose  spirits  caried 
with  greater  efficacie  of  aspiring  eternitle  then  those  whose 
duller  conceits  are  adapted  to  more  terrene  and  grosse 
validities.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixii.  §13  Nature  as 
much  as  is  possible  incHneth  vnto  validities  and  preserua- 
tions.  1607  J.  Nobden  Surv,  Dial.  11.  67  You  may  indeede 
call  these  things  secrets,  because  their  validities  are  not 
suddainly  apprehended  or  found. 

Va'lidleSS,  a.  or  adv,  rare-^.  [f.  Valid  a.] 
Without  strength  or  force ;  powerless(ly). 

1866  J.  B.  Rose  tr.  Ovid's  Met.  346  The  shield  and  helm 
were  cloven  by  the  steel,  Vet  on  the  body  validless  it  fell. 

Validly  (vae'lidli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ly  2,] 
In  a  valid  manner;  with  legal  validity. 

1637,  Gillespie  Eng.-Pop.  Cerent,  m.  viii.  173  One  simple 
Presbyter,  .can  not  validly  give  Ordination.  x68x  Baxter 
Answ.  Dodweli  iv.  45  May  a  man  be  validly  a  Bishop,., 
that  believeth  not  that  there  is  a  God  ?  1767  Chauncv  Lett, 
(1768)32  They  may  be  validly  commissioned  to  propagate 
the  Gospel.  1791  Boswell  Johnson  I.  137  A  Highland 
gentleman.. once  consulted  me  if  he  could  not  validly  pur- 
chase the  chieftainship  of  his  family  from  the  chief.  X863 
H.  Cox  Instit,  I.  V.  25  The  Court  of  Exchequer  decided 
that  impositions  on  exports  and  imports  might  be  validly 
made  by  proclamation,  X883  Weekly  Notes  17  Nov.  170/a 
He  held  that  the  Rule  Committee  were  validly  constituted 
and  their  power  validly  exercised. 

Comb.  1848  Soames  Latin  Church  i.  16  note.  Nor  does  the 
tale  itself  necessarily  imply  transubstantiation..  whenever  a 
validly-ordained  consecrator  intended  it. 

Va'liduess.    rare.     [-NESS.]    Validity, 


VALIDOUS. 

i7»7  Bailey  (vol.  II),  Vaiidness,  Ability,  Power;  also 
Authentickness,  &c.  x88a  Arnold  in  igih  Cent.  No.  69. 
718  Lucidity  is  the  perception  of  the  want  of  truth  and  vaiid- 
ness in  notions  long  current. 

t  Va'lidouSy  a.    Obs.     [f.  L.  valid-us  Valid  a. 

+  -ous.]     Valid,  in  various  senses. 

1603  Harsnet  Pop.  Impost.  98  Because  the  Consequence 
is  so  Validous  wee  will  looke  a  little  into  these  holy  fire- 
works. Ibid.  loo  This  ranke  savor  was  so  Validous  and 
strong  that  it  seated  through  the  glasse.  i6iz  Speed  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit.  IX.  viii.  §37.  553  The  other  [side  urged}  against 
Norwich,  that  no  second  election  could  be  validous,  vnlesse 
the  former  were  first  annulled.  1635  R.  N.  tr.  CavtderCs  Eliz. 
Introd,,  In  the  first  Parliament  which  Queene  Mary  held., 
the  marriage . .  was  judged  to  be . .  validous  and  available. 

Valienoie,  obs.  form  of  Valiancy. 

Valient,  obs.  form  of  Valiant. 

t  Va'lienton.  Obs,~^  [a.  Sp.  vaUnion,  f. 
valiente  valiant.]     A  bully,  braggart. 

1681  RvcAUT  tr.  Gracian's  CHttck  185  The  Couragious, 
and  Valientons  of  the  World,  after  some  few  bravadoes  and 
blustering  words, . .  submitted . .  to  the  loss  of  Liberty. 

Valinch(er,  veliiiche(r :  see  quots.  and 
Valentia. 

1843  E.  Moor  Suffolk  IVds.  s.v.  Valentia^,. \  have  met 
with  the  word  in  print,  spelled  Vaiinch.  1847  Wehster, 
Valinch,  a  tube  for  drawing  liquors  from  a  cask  by  the 
bung-hole.  x868  Loftus'  Catal.  Hydrometers^  etc.  6 
Velinchers  for  samphng  casks.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Meek, 
2553  7"A/*y^/w^^,..asampling-tube;  avelinche.  X899A''.  i^Q- 
4  Feb.  97/1  The  nearest  approach  to  a  Mong'  measure  is 
the  valincher,  or  valinch,  used  in  sampling  *  from  the  bting'. 

Valise  (vaUs,  valrz).  Forms:  7  vallies, 
valice,  8  valize,  valaise,  9  *SV-.  wal-,  walliBe, 
vallise,  7-  valise,  [a.  F.  vaiise  (1568),  ad.  It. 
valigia  (Sp.  balijd)y  corresponding  to  med.L.  vaii- 
sia  (1407),  vaiixia,  valesia  (1398),  of  doubtful 
origin. 

Id  Sandys  Trfweis  {\6i^)  115  the  form  valeisa  is  used.] 

1.  A  travelling  case  or  portmanteau,  now  usually 
made  of  leather  and  of  a  size  suitable  for  carrying 
by  hand,  formerly  also  for  strapping  to  the  saddle 
of  a  horse.     Now  chiefly  C/.S. 

1633  B.  JossoN  Tale  o/Tub  11.  i,  I  promise  To  keep  my 
master's  privities  seald  up  In  the  vallies  of  my  trust,  lock'd 
close  for  ever.  1644  D.  Hume  Hist.  Douglas  95  The 
Country  people.. sometimes  robbed  them  of  their  horses, 
sometimes  of  their  valises  and  luggage.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr. 
Le  Blanc's  Trav.  317  Poor  Alari  Tost  above  two  thousand 
franks  which  he  had  in  his  Valice,  i7I3C'tess  Winch  elsea 
Misc.  Poems  130  Bringing  their  Noddles,  and  Valizes  pack'd 
With  Mysteries,  from  Shops  and  Taylors  wreck'd.  1785 
A  rab,  Nts.  Entert.  576  Having  brought  a  valaise  along  with 
him,  he  put  as  much  gold  into  it  as  his  horse  could  carry. 
"797,  Jeffrrson  WV//,  (1859)  IV.  156  Your  impatience  to 
receive  your  valise  and  its  key  was  natural.  1815  Scott 
Guy  i\f.  xxii,  He  drew  the  girths  of  bis  saddle,  adjusted  the 
walise,  and  put  on  the  bridle.  1839  Dickf.ns  Nickleby  xiii. 
He  packed  up  a  few  clothes  in  a  small  leathern  valise.  1884 
E.  Yates  Rec.  4-  Exp.  I.  46  The  letters  being  enclosed  in 
leather  valises,  which  were  strapped  behind  the  post-boys. 
b.  MiL  A  cylindrical  cloth  or  leather  case 
adapted  for  carrying  the  kit  or  outfit  of  a  soldier, 
esp,  of  a  cavalryman  or  artilleryman. 

1833  Re^.  ff  Instr.  Cavalry  i.  83  The  valise  being,  .lightly 
BtuScd  with  hay.  1851  Ord.^  ff  Regul.  R.  E.  xxvii.  124  The 
Boxes  of  the  Non-Commissioned  Officers,  and  the  Valisesof 
the  Men,  to  be  placed  under  the  foot  of  the  Bedstead.  1877 
Field  Exerc.  Infantry  410  The  Officer  Commanding  a 
piqtiet  win  decide  if  patrols  are  to  wear  Valises  or  not. 

2.  attrib,  in  valise  dce^  equipment^  -lock,  saddle^ 
strap  t  etc 

185s  BuRM  Miiit.  Did.  if,  s.v..  Valise  or  bagg&ge-straps. 
1875  Knight  Diet.  Meek.  2688/1  Valise-lock,  a  small  trunk- 
lock.  Ibid.,  A  valise-saddle  is  placed  on  each  oflf-horse  of 
an  artillery-carriage.  1898  Allbutt's  Sysi.  Med,  V.  853  The 
modern  valise  equipment  is  less  injurious  to  the  young 
soldier  than  the  ola  knapsack.  1898  Daily  News  12  Dec. 
9/2  The  greatcoat  straps  will  be  passed  downwards,  through 
the  valise  dees. 

Valk,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wake  v.^  Walk  v, 

Valkin,  -yne,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  Waken  v, 

Va'lkyr,  abbreviated  form  of  Valkyrie, 

s8^x  Cablyle  Heroes  L  (1904)  31  Of  the  Valkyrs  and  the 
Hall  of  Odin.   Ibid.^  The  Valkyrs  are  Choosers  of  the  Slain. 

Valkyrian,  a.  rare  — ^  [f.  next.]  Of  or 
concerning  the  valkyries. 

1847  Tennvson  Princ,  iv.  121  Ourself  have  often  tried 
Valkyrian  hymns, 

Valkyrie  (vae-lkiri,  vxlki'ri).  Forms  :  a.  8-9 
valkyria  (//.  -iur,  9  -iae),  ^,  8-9  valkerie  (9 
-kery),  9-  valkyrie.  [a.  ON,  valkyrja  (pi. 
-kyrjur)^  f.  val^r  those  slain  in  battle  -^-kyrja 
chooser,  f.  kur-  (:— >6«2-),  ablaut  stem  of  kjSsa  to 
choose.  Cf.  OE,  wm/cyrie  (-^^,  'ige),  'kyrie  Wal- 
KTRIE.]  In  Scandinavian  mythology,  one  or  other 
of  the  twelve  war-maidens  supposed  to  hover  over 
battlefields  and  to  conduct  the  fallen  warriors  to 
Valhalla. 

o,  1768  Gray  Fatal  Sisters  Note,  The  Valkyriur  were 
female  Divinities,  Servants  of  Odin  (or  Woden)  in  the  Gothic 
mythology.  1778  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laccan  Lett.  Mount, 
(1807)  II.  \x.  ^5  The  prophetic  Valkyria  may  once  more  say 
[etc.].  1806  W.  Herbert  Set.  Icef.  Poetry  i.  119  Two  of 
the  Valkyrix  or  virgins  of  slaughter,  a  x8«  Mrs.  Hemans 
Sword  0/  the  Tomb  Poems  (1875)  339  Ihe  £ar*renown'd 
Whom  the  bright  Valkyriur's  warning  voice  Had  call'd  to 
the  banquet  where  gods  rejoice. 

^.  X770  Percy  tr.  Mallet's  Northern  AtUiq.  I.  102  There 
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are  other  virgins  in  Valhall;  ..  they  are  called  Valkeries. 
Ibid.  II.  99  These  Goddesses  are  called  Valkyries.  1784 
Jerningham  Rise  Scand.  Poetry  Advt.  p.  iii,  The  Valkeries 
are  a  female  troop  whom  Odin  sends  to  the  field  of 
battle  upon  invisible  steeds.  i8oi  M.  G.  Lewis  Tales  0/ 
Wonder,  Sword  of  A  r^gantyr  xxxiii,  Tis  the  Valkyries  who 
sing,  While  they  spin  thy  vital  thread,  a  1843  Southev 
Death  o/Odin,  No  virgin  goddess  him  shall  call ; . .  No  Val. 
kery  for  him  prepare  The  smiling  mead.  i88i  Do  Chaillu 
Land  of  Midnight  Sun  1 1. 420  Are  you  Scandinavian  valky- 
ries who  travel  through  the  air  ? 

t  ValL  Ois.-^     [ad.  L.  va/l-is.']     A  valley. 

1611  Chapman  /Had  iv.  479  As  from  hils,  raine  waters 
headlong  fall,  That  all  waies  eate  huge  Ruts,  which,  met,  in 
one  bed,  fill  a  vail  With  such  a  confluence  of  streames. 

Vail,  southern  dial.  var.  Fall  v.  ;  obs.  Sc.  f. 
Wall  si.,  Waw  si.,  Well  si. 

Vallal,  southern  dial.  var.  Fal-lal  si. 

tValla'llcy.  Ois.-^  [prob.  the  surname  Fa/- 
lancej/.']     Used  aitrii.  to  designate  a  form  of  wig. 

1674  Dryden  Epii.  ojxningtfe^  House  8  Criticks  in  plume 
and  white  valiancy  Wig,  Who  lolling  on  our  foremost 
Benches  sit. 

Vallax  (vse-laj),  a.  Roman  Antiq.  [ad.  L. 
valldr-is,  f.  vall-um  or  vall-us  rampart.  Cf.  It. 
vallare,  Sp.  valar,  F.  vallaire.l  Ol  a  crown  or 
garland:  Bestowed  as  a  distinction  on  the  first 
soldier  to  mount  the  enemy's  rampart.  (Cf. 
Moral  a.i  i  b.) 

154*  Udaix  Erasm.  Apoph.  255  Augustus  used  to  geve 
golden  trappour  muche  sooner . .  then  garlandes,  vallares, 
and  muralles.  1600  H0LI.AND  Ptiny  II.  115  The  Vallare 
and  Murall  Chaplets  bestowed  upon  brave  knights  and 
valiant  souldiers,  who.  .mounted  the  wals  in  the  assault  of 
a  citie.  a  i66o  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archjeol.  Soc.)  II. 
62  To  whom  shall  be  given  now  the  ciuicke,  murall,  vallare, 
and  naualls  garlands,  that  the  Romaines  were  wont  to 
graunte  theire  respectiue  conquerours?  1706  Phillips  (ed. 
Kersey)  s.v.,  Vallar  Crown.  1725  [see  Garland  sb.  3  c]. 
f  i8ad  Berry  Encycl.  Her.  i.  Gloss. 

So  Va'llary  a.     Also  f  VallaTlal  a.  Ois. 

s6S8  Holme  Armoury  iv.  iv.  (Roxb.)  294/2  He  beareth  for 
his  crest,  a  Greyhounds  head  sable,  out  of  a  crowne  Vallar- 
iall.  Or.  1777  PoRNV  Heraldry  (ed.  3)  207  The  Vallary  or 
Castrense-Crown  was  of  gold,  formed  like  a  circle  with  Pales 
or  Pallisadoes  on  the  top  of  it.  1863  Burke  Viciss.  Families 
Ser.  HL  143  His  famous  attack  on  the.  .Earl  of  Desmond,  at 
Kilmailock,  where  be  won  bis  gold  spurs,  and  bis  vallary 
crown. 

Vallate  (voe-l/t), a.  rare~^.  lad.L.va//dl-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  vallare  to  circumvallate.]  Having  a 
raised  outer  edge. 

1878  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  5th  Ser.  II.  37  In  its  compressed 
vallate  character,  proliferous  growth,  and  marginal  aper. 
tures,  it  is  identical  with  many  of  the  siliceous  sponges. 

Va'llated,  a.  ran—^.  [f.  as  prec.  +-ED.] 
Surrounded  by  or  as  by  a  wall. 

1888  Science  XII.^  305  The  favorite  but  not  vallated 
domain  of  literature  is  aesthetics  in  its  true  meaning. 

Valla 'tion.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  vallatio,  f.  L. 
vallare  (see  Vallate  a.),  f.  vallum  rampart.]  A 
ridge,  wall,  or  bank  of  earth  thrown  up  as  a  defence 
or  protection ;  an  earthwork  or  fortification  of  this 
nature. 

1664  EvKLYM  Sylva  112  Two  hedges,  with  their  Vallations 
and  Trenches,  will  be  requisite  in  all  the  Round  j  viz.  one 
next  to  the  Enclosure,  the  other  about  the  thicket,  to  fence 
it  from  Cattle.  1781  Warton  Hist.  Kiddington  70  The 
vallation  . .  called  Dyke-Hills,  consisting  of  two  ridges  or 
borders  with  an  intermediate  trench,,  .is  not  Roman.  1799 
R.  Warner  Walk  (1800)  12  He  may.  .please  his  fancy  with 
discriminating  between  the  vallations  of  the  Celtic  abori- 
genes,  and  the  huge  mounds  of  their  Saxon  invaders. 

t  Va'llatory,  a.  Ois.—^  [f.  L.  vall-um  ram- 
part.]    Used  or  adapted  for  measuring  a  wall,  etc. 

a  i68s  Sir  T.  Browne  Misc.  Tractsi.  (1683)  82  With  such 
differences  of  Reeds,  Vallatory,  Sagittary,  Scriptory,  and 
others  they  might  be  furnished  in  Juda:a. 

Valle,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Falli". 

II  Vallecula  (vsele-kitfla).  PI.  -lilsB.  [Late  L. 
vallecula,  var.  of  L-  vallicula,  dim.  of  vallis,  vallis 
Valley  si.    Cf.  F.  valUcule.'\ 

1.  Anat.  A  furrow,  fissure,  or  fossa;  spec.  = 
Valley  si.  6. 

1859  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  883  Valley,  or  vallecula,  of 
Haller.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  871/2  This  lobe  forms  a  well- 
defined  inferior  vermiform  process,  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  fossa  or  vallecula.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV. 
782  The  spaces  between  these  fglosso-epiglottic]  folds  are 
named  the  valleculx. 

2-  Bot.  A  groove  or  channel ;  a  sulcus  or  stria. 

1856  Henslow  Bot.  Terms  211  Vallecula,  a  depressed 
space  (interstice)  between  the  primary '  Ridges  *  on  the  fruit 
of  Umbelliferse. 

Hence  Talle'onlar  a. 

1875  Bennett  &  Dyer  Sachs's  Bot.  yj(t  The  vallecular 
canals,  which  correspond  to  the  furrows,  arise  in  the  funda- 
mental tissue  by  separation. 

t  Vallentie.  Ois.-^  [app.  ad.  med.L.  valenlia 
Valenxy.]     Power,  might. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (i860)  7  (There  are]  v.  causes  principalle 
[for  making  war]:  three  of  them  bene  of  righle:  and  the 
other  tweyne  of  valiente. 

Valler,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Waller. 

t  Va'Uet.  Ois.-^  [Irreg.  dimin.  of  Valley  si. 
Cf.  Vall.]     A  small  valley. 

a  1647  Habincton  Surv.  Wore.  (Worcs.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  in. 
450  In  the  myddest  of  thys  vallet  onalittell  hylL.standetbe 
the  Churche  with  the  Manner  bouse. 


VALLEY. 

Vallew,  obs,  form  of  Value. 

Valley  (vse*li),  sb,  Fonns :  a.  4-5  valeie  (4 
ualeie),  4-6  valei  (5  Sc.  walei,  wale,  vale),  4 
valee;4-5  valeye  (4ualeye),  4-7  valey  (4waley); 
4  valleie,  4,  6  Sc.y  valle,  6  vallei,  6- valley;  Sc, 
and  north.  4  valaye,  4-6  valay,  5  wala,  wallay, 
6  vallay.  ^.  7  vally,  vallie,  pi.  6-  vallies.  [a, 
OF.  vaiee  (AF.  pi.  valeys\  vallee  (mod.F,  valUe\ 
early  OF,  vallede,  =  Prov.  vallada.  It.  vailaia,  f. 
L.  vallis ^  valles',  see  Vale  sb."] 

1.  A  long  depression  or  hollow  lying  between  hills 
or  stretches  of  high  ground  and  usually  having  a 
river  or  stream  flowing  along  its  bottom. 

In  ordinary  use  a  z'alley  is  distinguished  from  a  vale  by 
having  less  width  and  a  steeper  slope  on  either  side. 

a.  i»97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  1277  po  he  com  nei  kaunterburi 
In  a  valeie  biside  He  sei  t>e  emperours  ost,  13 . .  Guy  IVar^v, 
3876  Smerteliche  he  dede  him  in  J?e  ways,  Ouer  Jjc  dounes  & 
|)e  valeys.  c  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  4796  For  hiltes  and 
valeis  sal  turned  be  In-til  playn,  and  made  even  to  se,  1375 
Barbour  Bruce  vn.  4  In-iill  J^e  wod  soyn  enterit  he,  And 
held  doun  toward  a  vale,  Quhar  throu  J>e  vod  a  vattir  ran, 
£'1450  Merlin  xiiL  195  He  shewde  hym  the  valey  be  the 
wode  side.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xv.  56  The  reyne  russh- 
ynge  doun  from  the  mountaynes  descended  in  to  the  valeyes. 
1S3S  CovERDALEZ,K^<r  iii.  5  Euery  valley  shalbe  fylled,  and 
euery  mountayne  &  hyll  shalbe  brought  lowe.  1577  Googe 
tr.  Heresback's  Husb.  45  Choose  suche  a  valley,  where  the 
water  can  neither  lye  long,  nor  runne  away  to  fast.  i6ii 
Shaks.  Wint.  T.  v.  1.  206  We  are  not  (Sir)  nor  are  we  like  to 
be :  The  Starres  (I  see)  will  kisse  the  Valleyes  first.  1697 
Dampier  Voy.  I.  ii.  18  Our  new  Guide.. crost  another 
River,  and  enler'd  into  a  large  Valley  of  the  fattest  Land 
I  did  ever  take  notice  of.  1773  Cook  \st  V^oy.  i.  xvi.  in 
HawkesTv.  Voy.  II.  172  To  trace  our  river  up  the  valley 
from  whence  it  issues,  and  examine  how  far  it's  banks  were 
inhabited.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  iii,  As  they 
advanced,  the  valley  opened.  1815  Elphinstone  Ace.  Caubul 
(184a)  I.  49  We  marched  up  the  valley,  which  became 
narrower  as  we  advanced.  \Z^%  Raymond  Statist,  Mines 
<5-  Mining  247  They  cannot  be  of  large  extent,  as  the  valleys 
are  all  narrow,  and  without  bottoms  on  either  side. 

p.  1596  Mascall  Cattle  253  Goats ;  their  keeper  ought  for 
to  be..bolde,  for  to  go  with  them  through  vallies.  16*5 
N.  Carpenter  Geogr.  Del.  11.  x.  169  Plants,  and  Vegetalls 
for  the  most  part  prosper  best  in  the  vallies  and  pTaines, 
i663S.pATRiCK/*«rrt3./'//^gT3wxxxvi.  (1687)461  Believe  not 
me  but  your  self. .  that  these  Vallies  are  watered  from  above. 
i7a6  Leoni  Alberti's  Archit.  I.  65/1  Hills. .with. .littU 
Vallies  between..,  and  very  difficult  of  access  thro'  the 
narrow  passes  of  the  Vallies.  1777  W.  Dalrymple  Trav, 
Sp.  ^  Port,  ii,  The  verdant  banks  of  the  river,  with  the 
Indian  corn  in  the  vallies.  18J7  J.  F.  Cooper  Prairie  i.  I, 
18  In  the  little  vallies,  which,  .occurred  at  every  mile  of  their 
progress.  1849  James  IVoodman  iii^  A  faint,  blueish  mist 
prevented  the  eye  from  penetrating  into  the  deeper  vallies. 
b.  Const,  tf/^  (the  distinctive  name  of  the  valley). 

c  1*90  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  5/148  Ase  he  in  be  ualeye  of  Ebron 
leouede  with  teone  and  wo.  13. .  K.  Alis.  7027  And  in  Jw 
valey  of  Jurdan,  pey  founden  eddren  mony  on.  CX380 
Wyclif  Set.  IVks.  II.  405  Whether  t>at  Crist  snal  come  into 
be  valey  of  Josaphath  or  [etc.  J.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  lix.  6, 
I  wil  deuyde  Sichem,  &  mete  out  the  valley  of  Suchoth, 
x6ii  Bible  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6  Who  passing  through  the  valley  of 
Baca,  make  it  a  well.  1667  Milton  P,  L,  i.  40^  The  pleasant 
Vally  of  Hinnom.  X7«6  Gordon///*  Sept.  55  That  eminent 
Ground,  which  bounds  the  Valley  of  Kilsyth  to  the  South- 
ward. 1833  Lyell  Princ,  Geol.  III.  30^  The  valley  of 
Kingsclere,  ..in  Berkshire,  is  about  five  miles  long  and  two 
in  breadth. 
O,  Without  article. 

c  X470  Henry  Wallace  iv,  684  Thai  maid  To  rype  the 
wood,  bath  wala,  slonk,  and  slaid.  1667  Milton  A  L.  ix. 
116  Sweet  interchange  Of  Hill  and  Vallie,  Rivers,  Woods 
and  Plaines.  1784  Cowper  Task  i.  322  A  spacious  map  Of 
hili  and  valley  interpos'd  between.  1859  Tennyson  Marr. 
Geraint  247  Out  of  town  and  valley  came  a  noise.  1865 
H.  H.  Dixon  Field  ^  Fern  233  Wood  and  valley  backed  up 
by  a  Cheviot  bill  compose  a  pleasant  landscape, 

d.  The  extensive  stretch  of  flattish  country 
drained  or  watered  by  one  or  other  of  the  larger 
river-systems  of  the  world. 

c  1790  Encycl,  Brit.  (ed.  3)  VI.  393/2  In  those  early  ages 
..a  certain  people  descended  from  the  mountains  near  the 
cataracts  into  the  valley  overflowed  by  the  Nile.  1843 
Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  472/1  Dividing  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  from  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Black  Sea. 
1876  Eneyel.Brit.  IV.  223/2  Surface  'drift'  deposits.. occur 
. .  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  westward  to . .  Peru* 

e.  Geol,  (See  quot.  1839.) 

i8«  Lyell  Princ,  Geol.  III.  305  Dr.  Buckland  on  Valleys 
of  Elevation.  1839  G.  Roberts  Dict.^  GeoL.,^  Valleys  of 
elevation^  those  which  seem  to  have  originated  in  a  fracture 
of  the  strata,  and  a  movement  of  the  fractured  part  upwards. 

2.  In  figurative  uses. 

Valley  0/  the  shadow  {of  death) ;  see  Shadow  sb,  i  b. 

138a  Wvclip  Isaiah  xxii.  i  The  charge  of  the  valey  of 
viseoun.  x^ix~a  Hocclevb  De  Reg.  Princ.  4444  The  swete 
venym  of  his  tonge  gydeth  His  lord  vnto  J>e  valeie  of  dirk- 
nesse.  1436  Lvdg.  De  Guit,  Pilgr.  17447, 1  was  engendryd 
fjTst  in  heUe;..in  that  Valey  Infernal  1  was  begete,  1781 
CowpER  Conversat,  636  Youth  has  a  sprightliness  and  fire 
toboast,  That  in  the  valley  of  decline  are  lost.  i8aj  Shelley 
Triumph  Life  397  If .  .Thou  comest  from  the  realm  without 
a  name  Into  this  valley  of  perpetual  dream.  185X  Robert- 
son Serm.  Ser.  11.  i.  (1864)  18  You  must  be  content  with  the 
quiet  valleys  of  existence.  1881  J.  Parker  Apostolic  Life 
I.  78  Thou  knowest  how  much  we  are  in  the  valley,  and 
how  often  we  pass  through  dark  places. 

b.    Valley  of  tears :    see  Vale  sb^  3  b,   ^    ^ 

[x38a  Wyclif  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6  In  the  valei  of  teris,  in  the 
place  that  he  sette.]  a  1400  Prymer  (1891)  51  To  the  we 
syjen  gronynge  and  wepynge  in  this  ualeye  of  teeres,  irx45o 
tr,  De  Imitatione  in.  xxiii.  92  In  |>is  valey  of  teres  Jjero 
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comefy  many  euell  J>ingcs.  1894  J-  H.  S,  (tUleX  The  Valley 
of  Tears... The  Consolations  of  God. 

3.  transf.  A  depression  or  hollow  suggestive  of 
a  valley ;  esp,  a  trough  between  sea-waves. 

z6ii  Shaks.  iVint.  T,  11.  iii.  100  His  Fore-head,  nay,  the 
Valley,  The  pretty  dimples  of  his  Chin,  and  Cheeke.  1691 
Ray  CreattOK  11.  (1704)  298  The  Eyes  are  sunk  in  a  Con- 
venient Valley.  1845  Gosse  Oaan  iv.  (1849)  164  The  little 
Petrel  flits  hither  and  thither,  now  treading  the  brow  of  the 
watery  hill,  now  sweeping  through  the  valley.  1888  Steven- 
son Blmck  A  rntw  1 76  The  Good  Hope  swooped  dizzily  down 
into  the  valley  of  the  rollers. 

4u  techn.  The  depressed  angle  formed  by  the 
meeting  (at  the  bottom)  of  two  sloping  sides  of 
a  composite  roof,  or  by  the  slope  of  a  roof  and  a 
wall ;  a  gutter. 

1690  Leybourn  Curs.  Math.  901  The  Bricklayer  sometimes 
will  require  to  have  running  measure  for  Hyps  and  Valleys. 
1703  (R.  Neve]  City  <5-  C.  Purchaser  162  Of  measuring 
Valties,  or  Gutters  in  Tiling.  178a  P^i^-  Trans.  LXXU. 
360  In  like  manner  the  two  conductors  from  the  chimnies  A 
and  C  united  in  the  valley  of  the  roof  between  them.  1833 
LoUDOM  EncycL  ArchiU  §  83  To  steady  and  support  the 
lower  edges  of  slates  finishing  against  yallies.  1866  FiTz- 
PATRICK  Sham  Squire  113  Murphy  hurried  Lord  Edward  to 
the  roof  of  the  warehouse,  and  with  some  difficulty  per- 
suaded him  to  lie  in  the  valley.  1899  Baring-Gould  Book 
of  West  II.  xil  175  Here  also  are  some  quaint  old  slated 
houses;  the  valleys  are  not  leaded. 

b.   A  tile  used  in  roofing  a  valley. 

1833  Loudon  EncycL  ArchiL  §  296  The  ridge  pieces,  hips, 
and  valleys,  to  be  seven  inches  by  one  and  a  half  inches. 

t  5.  Fr,HisU  =  Plain  j^.i  6.  (Cf.  Mountain  6.) 

170a  Pre/.  Expl.  New  Terms  in  A  nn.  Reg.^  p.  xii,  The 
Vafi^>  1  he  lower  seats ;  and  these  in  the  middle  of  the 
ball  of  the  Assembly. 

6.  Anai.  (See  quots.  and  cf.  Vallecula  i.) 
184a  EncycL  Brit.  (ed.  7)  II.  807/3  A  large  hollow  between 

the  hemispheres  [of  the  cerebellum].. is  the  small  valley 
(roi//^«/a)ofHalley.  c  iZ^%  Tod^s  CycL  Anat.  III.688/2 
A  deep  fissure  which  proceeds . .  backwards  along  the  median 
line.  .IS  called  the  valley. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb,  in  sense  i  (freq.  denoting 
*  situated  in  a  valley  *),  as  valhy-botiom^  -cottage^ 
-fountain^  -gate,  -glacier,  -glade,  etc. ;  valley-like 
adj.,  -ward  adv. 

1905  A.  R.  Wallace  My  Life  II.  153  The  little  *valley- 
bottoms  were  complete  flower  gardens.  1859  Meredith 
Poet.  Wks.  (1912)  92  For  me  yon  *  valley-cottage  beckons 
warm,  f  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  cliii,  In  a  could  *vallie-foun- 
taine.  1535  Coverdalb  2  Ckron.  xxvi.  9  Osias  buylded 
towres. .  vpon  the  cornerporte,  and  on  the  *vaUey  gate.  1874 
Geikie6^/.  /ci'.t^^f?' (1894)  512  The  *valley-glaciers  becoming 
confluent  in  their  lower  reaches.  1820  Keats  Ode  Nightin- 
gale viii.  Now  'tis  buried  deep  In  the  next  *val ley-glades. 

1878  HuXLKV  Physiogr.  28  Along  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
and  its  tributary  streams  there  is  a  bed  of  *  valley-gravel. 
1894  Geol.  Mag.  Oct.  466  The  amphitheatre  form  of  terraced 
land  is  always  a  *valley  head.  1871  B.  Taylor  Faust  in. 
(1875)  II.  184  The  *valley-hills  That  in  the  rear  of  Sparta 
northwards  rise  aloft.  1852  Thoreau  Lett.  (1865)  66  The 
vast  *valley-like  *spore  *  ..  of  some  celestial  beast.  1859 
CoRNWALLis  iVlfw  IVorld  I.  172  A  soUtary  moorland  with 
valley-like  undulations.  1894  Geol.  Mag.  Oct.  466  The 
outflow  of  the  stream— the  *valley-niaker — marks  ordinarily 
the  base  of  the  amphitheatre.  1655  Moufet  &  Bennet 
Health's  Improv,  (1746)  86  Contrariwise  the  *VaIley  People 
..are  ever  heavy  spirited,  dull,  and  sickly,  1B69  Tozer 
Highl.  Turkey  I,  363  The  four  great  *valley- plains . .  divided 
by  lateral  spurs.  1876  T.  Hardy  Etheiberta  (iSgo)  243  A  thin 
young  man.  .who  arrived  at  the  castle  by  the  *valley-road 
from  KnoUsea.  c  1550  Rolland  Cri.  Venus  i.  30,  I  walkit 
furth  on  be  ane  *valay  syde.  1872  Ingraham  Pillar  of  Fire 
578  Moses  and  the  Israelites  pursued  their  way  up  the  cliflfs 
of  the  valley-sides.  1841  Av,  C.  Bryant  Walk  at  Sunset 
Wks.  44  Oh,  let  me,  by  the  crystal  *valley-stream,  Wander. 
1871  Palcrave  Lyr.  Poems  80  Joining  then  the  *vaUey- 
streamlet  1894  Book  News  Mar.  274  Dark  belts  of  wood- 
land, with  *valleyward  the  white  gleam  of  the  Froom. 
1883  Science  I.  326/1  These  lakes  are  perhaps  formed  by  a 
local  depression  of  the  *valley-way. 

b.  Valley-lily,  the  lily  of  the  valley. 

1507  Gerarde  Herbal  11.  Ixxxvii.  332  The  flowers  of  the 
Valley  LilHe.  1766  M.  Bruce  Lochleven  Wks.  (1914)  206 
Her  breast  was  fairer  than  the  vernal  bloom  Of  valley-lily. 
x8i8  Keats  Endymion  \.  156  Wild  thyme,  and  valley-lilies 
whiter  still  Than  Leda's  love,  a  1850  Beddoes  Poems^  Lily 
of  the  i^alley  201  The  birthday-hours  Of  the  valley-lily. 

c.  Valley  of  death  tree^  the  Upas-tree, 
x888  in  CasselVs  Encycl.  Diet. 

8.  attrib.  in  sense  4,  as  valley-board,  -gutter, 
-piecey  -rafter. 

1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Builder  230  The  valley-rafters 
of  a  roof.  1833  Loudon  Encycl.  Arckit.  §  852  Proper  valley 
boards  are  to  be  put  for  the  lead  valleys.  Ibid.  §  1350  A 
valley-gutter  between  two  roofs.  1843  Gwilt  Encycl.  Arch. 
1049  The  rafter  which  supports  the  valley  is  called  the 
vcUley  rafter  or  valley  piece,  and  the  board  fixed  upon  it 
for  the  leaden  gutter  to  rest  upon  is  called  the  valley  board. 

Hence  Va-Ueyfol,  the  fill  of  a  valley;  Va'lleyite, 
an  inhabitant  of  a  valley ;  VaUeyletf  a  small 
valley. 

1866  G.  Greenwood  Rain  ^  Rivers  188  Its  infinite  rami- 
fication of  stream  and  valley,  streamlet  and  valleylet.  1890 
Longman's  Mag.}y\y  -x^x  A  whole  valleyful  of  appropriate 
plants.  1893  Outing  XXII.  136/1  While  I  roamed  about 
the  burying-place  oithe  valleyites. 

Va'lley,  v.  rare.     [f.  the  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  form  a  hojlow  or  hollows  resembling 
a  valley. 

a  155a  Leland  Itin.  (1769)  V.  51  A  Peace  of  this  Roke  is 
fallen,  and  valleith  \v.r.  valleyethl  after  a  strange  fa<icion. 

1879  Meredith  Egoist  I.  xviii.^23  In  the  billowy  white  of 
the  dress  ballooning  and  valleying  softly. 


f  2.  trans.  To  adjoin  as  a  valley.  Obs."^ 

163s  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  Banish' d  Virg.  36  In  a  deep 
bottome  that  vallied  a  steeper  precipice. 

3.  To  make  valleys  in,  to  furrow. 

(ri8as  Beddoes  Poems,  Midnight  Hymn  iii  The  slaves 
of  Egypt..  Vallied  the  unaccustomed  sea. 

Va'Ueyed,  ///.  a.    Also  vallied.    [f.  Valley 

sb.'\     Situated  in  a  valley. 

X844  Catholic  Weekly  Instructor  ^1  He  left  the  sunny  Italy 
..,and  from  his  vallied  home,  wandered  [etc.]. 

Vallidom.  north,  dial,  [Irreg.  f.  vally  Value 
i-^.]     The  value  or  vi^orth  of  a  thing. 

X790  Grose  Prov.  Gloss.^  Vallidom,  the  value  of.  i8a8-  in 
north,  dial,  glossaries  (Yks.,Durh.,  Cumbld.,  Lanes.,  Line). 
1887  A.  E.  Barr  Border  Sheplierdess  iv.  57  He  knew  the 
vallidom  of  everything  he  possessed  to  a  halfpenny. 

fValUe.  Obs.-"-  [f.  L.  vall-um  Vallum.] 
Rampart,  wall, 

x6o2  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  Epit.  (1612)  356  Seuerus  his  forced 
vallie,  with  other  strong  and  huge  laliors  and  fabrications. 

Valliscau'lian,  sb,  and  a.     [See  def.] 
a.  sb.  pi.  An  order  of  ascetic  monks,  forming  a 
branch  of  the  Benedictines,   founded  at  Val  des 
Choux  {Vallis  Caulium)  in  1193.    b.  adj.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  Valliscaulians  or  their  order. 

188a  Athenaeum  8  Apr.  442/1  Three  priories  of  the  Vallis- 
caulian  Order  were  founded  in  the  remoter  districts  of 
Scotland  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  1888  Rankin 
Handbk.  Ch.  Scotl.  (ed.  4)  125  The  Rented  or  endowed  reli- 
gious, ..subdivided  into  Benedictines,  Cistercians,  Carthu- 
sians,  Vallis- Caulians,  and  Trinitarians, 

Vallon,  obs.  form  of  Walloon. 

Vallonia,  var.  Valonia. 

Vallor,  -ow,  obs.  forms  of  Voller  dial. 

Vallota  (vsel^u'ta).  Bot.  [mod.L.,  f,  the  name 
of  the  French  botanist  An  toine  Vallot  {iz^^-i6'ji)J\ 
A  genus  of  amaryllidaceous  plants,  characterized 
by  rich  scarlet  flowers,  and  consisting  of  but  one 
species,  V.  purpurea,  the  Scarborough  lily. 

1837  W.  Herbert  Amaryllidaceae  133.  1852  G.  W. 
Johnston  Cott.  Gard.  Diet.  904  A  cross-seedling,  .obtained 
.  .from  Cyrtanthus  obliquus,  which  no  one  could  distinguish 
from  a  Vallota  of  the  same  age.  x88a  Garden  25  Mar.  206/2 
Vallotas  may  be  increased  by  the  quantities  of  offsets  which 
they  produce. 

Vallow,  obs.  form  of  Value. 
t  Vallow  deer,  obs.  variant  of  Fallow-deeb. 
1657  R.  LiGON  Barbadoes  104  Herds  of  Vallow  Deer. 
II  Valluni    (v3e*li?m).       [L.,    f,    vallus    stake, 
palisade.] 

1,  A  wall  or  rampart  of  earth,  sods,  or  stone, 
erected  as  a  permanent  means  of  defence  ;  esp,  one 
of  those  constructed  by  the  Romans  in  northern 
England  and  central  Scotland. 

16x0  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  790  Wee  gather  out  of 
Bede,  that  the  said  Vallum  or  Rampier,  was  nothing  else 
but  a  wall  of  turffes.  1699  Temple  Hist.  Eng,  38  Agricola 
began,  and  in  some  manner  finished,  a  Wall  or  Vallum, 
upon  that  narrow  Space  of  Land.  1786  A.  Gordon  Itin. 
Sept.  52  Thence  the  Vallum  descends  from  the  above- 
mentioned  Hill,  to  another  Brook.  1781  Warton  Hist. 
Kiddington  55  The  vallum  or  ridged  bank.. crossing  the 
Ikenild-street  within  two  miles  of  Ewelme.  1851  D.  Wilson 
Preh.  Ann.  {1863)  II.  111.  ii.  79  This  British  Vallum— a 
vast  rampart  of  earth  and  stone  strengthened  by  a  fosse. 
1879  Lubbock  Sci.  Led.  vi.  172  He  would  walk  round  the 
ancient  vallum,  ..and  wonder  at  the  mechanical  skill  which 
could  have  moved  such  ponderous  masses. 

2.  In  Roman  castrametation,  a  palisaded  bank  or 
mound,  formed  of  the  earth  cast  up  from  the  ditch 
or  fosse  around  a  camp  or  station. 

1806  Ga^.  Scot.  s.v.  CHchton,  A  circular  camp  or  intrench- 
ment,  the  vallutn  of  which  is  very  distinct.  x8x6  Scott 
Antig.  iv,  Nothing  can  be  more  plainly  traced — a  proper 
agger  or  vnllutn,  with  its  corresponding  ditch  or  fossa. 
1833  Jas.  Davidson  Brit.  ^  Rom.  Rem.  Axminster  13  It 
has  been  said  that  this  intrenchment  had  formerly  a  double 
vallum,,  .but  no  vestiges  of  the  inner  vallum  remain,  if  such 
an  one  ever  existed.  x88o  Hodgkin  Italy  ^  Invaders  i.  i. 
I.  120  The  usual  square  form  of  a  Roman  camp  strengthened 
by  ditch  and  vallum  and  palisade. 

transf.  x8i8  Lady  Morgan  Fl.  Macartky  (1819)  II.  v. 
237  A  small  dunghill,  which  usually  forms  the  first  vallum 
to  the  residence  of  an  Irish  peasant.  1829  Tvtler  Hist. 
Scot.  (1864)  I.  301  An  inner  keep  or  castle,  surrounded  by  a 
strong  wall,  beyond  which  was  a  ditch  or  deep  fosse, ..and 
beyond  this  again  was  raised  an  outer  vallum  or  rampart. 

Vally,  dial,  variant  of  Felloe,  Value. 

t  Valoir.  Obs.~^  In  6  valoyre.  [a,  F.  valoir 
to  be  of  value.]     Value,  worth,  price. 

f  X495  The  EpUaffe,  etc.  in  Skelton's  Wks.  (1843)  II,  392 
Gewellys  of  late  poysyd  at  grete  valoyre. 

Valonia  (vseUu^nia).  Also  9  vallonia  ;  8  val- 
anea,  9  -onea  ;  9  velonia,  -ea.  [ad.  It.  vallonia, 
vallonia,  whence  also  F.  vallonSe,  velonnie,  "^vel- 
onie  (1553),  ad.  mod.Gr.  ySaXayta,  0(\dvia,  pi.  of 
pakdvi,  ^iXavi  acorn  (anc.  Gr,  /SdXai'os).] 

1.  The  large  acorn-cups  and  acorns  of  Quercus 
segilops  (and  the  related  Q.  valloned),  a  species  of 
oak  growing  esp.  in  the  north-eastern  Mediterran- 
ean regions,  valued  for  the  abundant  tannin  they 
contain,  and  much  used  in  tanning,  dyeing,  etc, 

a.  1722  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  6040/6  Red  Saunders,  Shumack, 
Sticklack,  Turnsole,  Valonia.  Ibid.  7  Valonia  the  Tun 
Weight,  seven  Pounds.  1812  J.  Smyth  Pract.  of  Customs 
(1821)  266  Valonia  is  a  dying  ingredient,  brought  from  Italy 
and  the  Levant.     It  is  the  husks  of  the  acorn,  generally 


mixed  with  that  fruit.  1852  Morfit  Tanning  l^  Currying 
(1853)  82  The  leather  made  with  valonia  is  said  to  be  firmer 
and  heavier  than  the  oak-tanned.  1889  Daily  Neivs  12 
Nov.  5/6  Another  day,  while  I  was  collecting  vallonia,  I 
was  assaulted  by  four  soldiers. 

)3.  1775  R.  Chandler  Trav.  Asia  M.  (1825)  I.  27  The 
species  of  low  oak,  which  produces  valanea,  or  the  large 
acorns  used  in  tanning.  Ibid.  124  The  Valanea,  or  large 
acorns, ..are  exported,  chiefly  to  Italy.  1867  Simmonds 
Diet.  Trade  s.v..  In  1862,  there  were  imported  29,720  tons 
of  valonea.  1898  Zangwill  Dreamers  Ghetto  iv.  116  Hard- 
headed  Sephardim  were  busy.. shipping  freights  of  figs  or 
valonea. 

y.  C1835  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  XXIII.  743  The  acorns 
..are  extensively  used  by  dyers  by  the  name  of  Velonea. 
1849  Balfour  Man,  Bot.  §  1039.     1866  Treas.  Bot.  1202/1. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1863  CataL  Internal.  Exhib.,  BriL  II.  No.  4628,  Oak 
bark  and  valonia  tanned  leather.  1903  Brighton  Stand. 
27  Oct.  9/3  A.  .clerk  in  the  hide  and  valonia  business. 

2.  Valonia  Oak,  the  Levantine  species  Quercus 
segilops.     Also  ellipt. 

z8z9  Loudon  Encycl.  Plants  7C»6  Velonia  Oak.  1B30 
LiNDLEV  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  98  A  species  known  in  the  Levant 
under  the  name  of  Velonia.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XIX.  214/2 
Q.  ^gilpps.  Great  prickly-cupped  Oak,  or  Valonia.  189a 
Agnes  Clerke  Fam.  Stud.  Homer  vi.  153  The  tradition  of 
acorn-eating  connected  with  the  rustic  Arcadians  applied 
evidently  to  the  fruit  of  the  valonia-oak. 

II  Valonidi.  [ad.  mod.Gr.  0a\aviSi  acom-cup. 
Cf.  F.  velanMe,  avelankde.'\  V,  oak,  =  prec.  2. 

1878  GosSE  Rivers  Bible  266  The  Valonidi  oak,  the 
characteristic  tree  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

Valop,  obs.  form  of  Wallop  sb,  and  v. 

Valor  (vEC'l^i).  Also  6-7  vallor,  6  valore,  7 
Sc,  walor,  [var.  of  Valouk  by  assimilation  to,  or 
direct  adoption  of,  med.L.  valor^ 

fl.  The  amount  in  money,  etc.,  that  a  thing  is 
worth  ;  =  Value  sb,  2.  Obs. 

i49fr-7  PliimptonCorr.  (Camden)  127  If  hir  ladyship  wold 
send  by  him  a  token  to  my  master,  yt  shall  avale  hir  another 
of  XX  tymes  the  valor.  1526  Line.  Wills  (1914)  1. 179  Yerely 
spendyng  the  valore  off  the  sayd  v  Roode  [of  land]  att  my 
forsayd  yereday.  a  1577  Sir  T.  Smith  Commw.  Eng.  (1609) 
89  Thou  hast  stoln  with  force  and  armes  an  horse,  .to  such 
a  valor.  1676  Coles,  Valor  of  Marriage.  [See  Valour  3  d.] 

transf.  c  1560  A.  Scott  Poems  (S.T.S.)xxvii.  26  Will  scho 
absent,  Hyne  sail  I  went,  And  at  als  littill  valor  set  hir. 
t  b.  In  the  phr,  of  {great,  etc.)  valor.  Obs. 

1467  Manfi.  ^  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  174  5e  have.. a  lytel 
stoffe  of  niyne  for  my  howesold  wesche  [=  which]  is  of  no 
grete  valor.  1545  in  I.  S.  Leadam  Set.  Cases  Cri.  Requests 
(Selden  Soc.)  84  What  valor  they  were  of  this  deponent 
knoweth  nott. 

f  o.  The  monetary  value  ^(a  specified  sum), 

154a  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  156  The  yerlie  valor  of  xl  s. 
a  1548  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  II.  65  A  Prebend  in  York 
. .  of  the  yerly  valor  of  xliiij.  marks.  1602  Shetland  Laiv  Rep, 
in  Scotsman  (1886)  29  Jan.  7/1  Gif  he  beis  apprehendit  with 
the  walor  of  an  uris  thift. 

d,  Eccl.  An  assessment-value  set  upon  Church 
property ;  a  list  of  these  values. 

1800  LvsoNS  Environs  London  Suppi,  245  In  the  old 
valors  this  rectory  was  rated  at  70  marks.  1855  Milman 
Lat.  Chr.  xiv.  i.  (1864)  VI.  18  note,  The  Valor  of  pope 
Nicholas  was  framed  by  those  who  wished.. to.. lighten 
their  taxation. 

2.  1 8"  Intrinsic  worth  or  merit ;  =  Value  sb,  6. 
1580  Lodge  Sch.  Abuse  B  j,  All  your  obiections  you  make 

agaynst  poetrye  be  of  no  valor.  1653  Gurnall  Chr.in  Arm, 
(1669)  281/1  Why  !  but  because  it  hath  not  God  to  put  a  valor 
on  it. 

b.  Power,  import,  significance. 
1676  Collins  in  Rigaud  Corr,  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  12,  I 
have  set  down  two  valors  of  x  to  every  equation.  1691  Ray 
Coll.  Words,  Ace.  Errors  Alpk.,  Now  I  come  to  shew  that 
our  alphabet  is  faulty  as  to  the  powers  or  valors  attributed 
to  some  letters.  1808  Jebb  C(?rr.  {1834)  I-  4^9  If  I  may  make 
an  English  word  to  express  the  valor  of  the  Greek  word. 

3.  Courage,  bravery ;  =  Valodr  i  c.  Now  chiefly 
U,S, 

1586  HoBY  Pol.  Disc.  Truth  xl.  36  They  haue  so  often 
beene  subdued  by  the  valor  of  the  French.  1605  ist  Part 
yeronimo  in.  i,  Our  courages  are  new  borne,  our  vallors 
bred.  1674  tr.  Schemer's  Lapland  Pref.,  Where  so  much 
passive  valor  is  necessary  we  may  dispense  with  the  want 
of  active.  1757  W.  Wilkie  Epigoniad  Pref.  p.  xli.  Besides, 
I  must  have  transferred,  to  Sthenelus,  the  valor,  firmness, 
and  address  of  Ulysses.  178a  Highmore  Ramble  Coast 
Stissex  {1873)  19  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  when  the  soul  of 
valor  animated  every  thought.  1828  Webster,  Worthy,., 
a  man  of  valor.  1874  Bancroft  Footpr.  Time  i,  The  period 
of  rude  and  restless  valor  among  the  Greeks. 

Valoriza'tion.  U.S,  [See  prec.  and -ization.] 
The  act  or  fact  of  fixing  the  value  or  price  of  some 
commercial  commodity. 

1907  Amer,  Polit.  Sei.  Rev.  Feb.  249  {Cent.  Diet.  Suppl.), 
The  financing  of  the  valorization  scheme  is  provided  for  by 
the  issuing  of  bonds  by  the  three  coffee  producing  States, 
guaranteed  by  the  general  government. 

Valorous  (vse-br^s),  a.  Forms :  a.  5  vailler- 
ous,  6  Sc.  valereus,  7  valorous,  vallarous,  j8. 
5-  valorous,  7  Sc.  val'rows,  8  vaTrous.  7,  6-9 
valourous.  [ad,  OF.  (also  mod.F.)  valeureux, 
f,  valeur  Valour,  or  med.L.  valorosus  valiant, 
valuable,  f.  valor  Valor.  Cf.  It.  valoroso,  Sp. 
and  Pg.  valeroso."] 

1.  Of  persons  :  Endowed  with  valour;  valiant, 
courageous ;  brave,  bold. 

o.  c  1477CAXTON  yason  12  She  seeing  that  he  was.  .ayong 
gentilman..hauyng  a  chiere  of  a  vaiUerous  man  receyued 


VALOROUSLY. 

him  into  her  wages  as  souldyour.  i6€X»  Hamilton  in  Cath. 
Tract.  (S.T.S.)  221  Al  the  noble  successeurs  of  this  Godlie 
and  valereus  king.  1680  Debates  in  Part.  (1681)  174  A  King 
on  their  side,  endowed  with  a  vallarous  Spirit. 

Comb.  1642-4  Vicars  God  in  Mount  (1844)  56  This  piously 
valerous-hearted  Gentleman. 

0.  1577-87  HoLiNSHKD  Chron.  III.  22/1  In  which  voiage 
his  valorous  hart  at  all  assaies..was  most  manifestlie  per- 
ceiued.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  /K,  11.  iv.  236  Thou  art  as 
valorotis  as  Hector  of  Troy.  1627  Lisander  ff  Cal.  i.  i 
Henry,  the  valorous  Father  of  our  invincible  Monarch, 
1717  Swift  On  cutting  down  the  thorn  at  Market 
Hill  Wks.  1755  IV.  I.  88  Sir  Archibald,  that  val'rous 
knight.  1807  G.  Chalmers  Ca/^^/i^ma  I.  iii.  vii.  418  William 
invaded  Scotland,  .with  design,  perhaps,  to  chastise,  rather 
than  subdue,  a  valorous  people.  1879  Sat.  Rev.  13  Sept. 
324  As  the  valorous  Swiss  were  som«  twenty  in  number  the 
position  of  the  travellers  was  hopeless. 

Comb.  x6oz  Weever  Mirr.  Mart.  D  vii.  They  answered 
me  I  was  too  valorous  bold. 

■y.  1600  Holland  Lizy  xxiv.  xlvi.  541  Certaine  Tribunes 
and  marshals,  valourous  and  doubtie  good  men.  1647  F. 
Bland  Souldiers  March  39  A  token  of  a  mJnde  truly  noble 
and  valourous.  1807  0.  Chalmers  Caledonia  I.  it.  ii.  244 
The  Valourous  Arthur  of  history,  or  the  redoubtable  Arthur 
of  romance.  1841  James  BHgand  xxxiii,  1  am  about.. to 
give  you  as  a  bride  to  this  valourous  prince. 
2.  Of  actions,  etc.  :  Marked  or  characterized  by 
valour,  courage,  or  bravery. 

1^90  Caxton  Eneydos  Prol.  10  This  present  booke, . .  in 
whiche  may  alle  valyaunt  prynces  and  other  nobles  see 
many  valorous  fayttes  of  armes.     1590  Spenser  F,  Q.  ii.  x. 
18  (She)  gathering  force,  and  courage  valorous,  EnCountred 
him  in  battell  well  ordaind.     z6ia  North's  Plutarch^  Epa- 
minondas  1125  Not  able  any  longer  to  defend  themselues 
against  the  valorous  force   of  himselfe  and  his  followers^ 
<zx66o  Contemp.  Hist.  IreL  (Ir.  Archieol.  Soc.)  I.  174  The 
enemie.. rather  wonderinge  at  his  valerous  charge,  then  any 
way  able  to  oppose  it.     18x3  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp. 
(1838)  X.  532  note.  The  whole  universe  will  acknowledge 
those  valorous  efforts.      X869  Tozer  Highl.  Turkey  II.  209 
Two  tall  peaks..,  far  famed  for  valorous  deeds  ..  of  the 
Suliotes. 
1 3.  Having  value,  worth,  or  merit ;  valuable. 
XS02  G.  Harvev  Four  Lett.  iii.  ig  The  Hexameter  verse 
..whereof  neither  Homer  in  Greeke,  nor  Virgill  in  Latine, 
(how  valorous  Autors  !).  .were  ashamed.     X609  J.  Davfes 
(Heref.)  Humours  Hempen  \\.  Ixxxvi,  Be  their  value  ne'r  so 
valorous  Its  held  but  base  and  made  by  nature  sleight. 
Hence  Va*loroTisne8s.   rare^^, 
xj*7  Bailey,  l^alorousmss,\aM&ntnesSt  Stoutness,  Bravery. 
ValorOUSly  (vae*Ur^sli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LT  2. ] 
Bravely,  valiantly. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  K,  iil  ii.  125  He  pay't  as  vatorously  as 
I  may,  that  sal  I  suerly  do.  c  1614  Sir  W.  Mure  Dido  ^ 
ySueas  1.  549  The  Trojans  val'rowsly  resist  their  force. 
1675  tr.  Camden's  Hist.Eliz.  n.  339  Which  they  valorously 
and  stoutly  performed,  wounding  James  himself.  1760-7* 
H.  Brooke  Foolo/Qual.  u8og)  1 1.  21  [He]  pushed  valour. 
ously  forward.  1834  Psingle  Afr.  Sk.  viii.  287  Supposing 
it  to  be  a  crocodile,  they  valorotisly  determined  to  shoot  it. 
i88s  MactH.  Mag.  XLVI.  251  ITje  order  was  valorously 
obeyed. 
Valou,  obs.  So.  form  of  Wallow  v. 
Valour  (va  bj).  Forms  :  4-  valour  (5-6  Sc, 
wa-),  5  valowT,  5-6  valoure  (5  Sc.  wa-,  5-6 
VO-),  6  vallour  {^Sc,  wa-),  5  vallouer,  6  valouer. 
[a.  OF.  valour  {valur\  later  and  mod.F.  vaieur 
Valeub),  =-  Sp.  and  Pi^.  vahr^  It.  vahre  :— late 
L.  vaior-y  valor  Valor,  f.  valere  to  be  strong,  etc 
See  also  Valube.] 
L  +  a.  Worth  or  importance  due  to  personal 
qualities  or  to  rank.   Obs. 

CI330  Arth.  ^  Merl.  340^  (Kulbing),  Kay,  ^e  steward  of 
valour.  Ibid.  4179  A  damisel  of  gret  valour  Was  l»o  conicn 
to  king  Arthour.  <:  1350  Libeans  Desc.  140  (Rilson),  He 
was  a  noble  dysour,  \vyth  ladyes  of  valour,  A  mery  man  of 
mouthe.  c  X477  Caxton  Jason  28  Vc  that  be  so  moche 
exellent  and  vertuous  that  alle  my  thoughtes  ben  lorned., 
to  you  that  ar  of  so  moche  hye  valour.  150s  Atkynson  tr. 
De  Imitatione  iil  iv.  198,  1  am  very  noughte,  nothynge 
hauynge,  ne  nothynge  of  valour.  1508  Dunbak  Tua  MaHit 
U^emen  185  He  lukis  as  he  wald  luffit  be,  thocht  he  be  litill 
of  valour.  1586  B.  Young  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  iv.  179  b, 
Whereby . .  your  valour  and  worthinesse  maie  bee  deciphered, 
and  my  insufficiencie  not  made  vnknowne. 

f  b.  Worth  or  worthiness  in  respect  of  manly 
qualities  or  attributes.   Obs. 

13..  Coerde  /..  4920  Viff  that  he  durstehymabydc,  Undyr 
the  forest  off  Arsour  He  wolde  assaye  hys  valour,  c  X375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxi.  {Eugenia)  421  Ane  erle  t>at  wes  a  fare 
man,  quham  for  beute  &  waloure  t>e  emprice  luffit  para- 
moure.  a  1400-50  Alexamier  2493  How  Alexander  m  his 
armes  all-way  cncreses,  In  valour  &  in  victori  &  vertucs  so 
noble,  c  X450  Merlin  xxii.  405,  I  shall  lete  hem  well  wite 
that  I  am  not  hidde,  yef  in  me  be  so  moche  valoure.  1508 
Dunbar  Poems  vii.  a  Renownit,  ryall,  right  reuerend  and 
serene  I*ord,  hie  trywmphing  in  wirschip  and  valoure. 

C,  The  quality  of  mind  which  enables  a  person 
to  face  danger  with  boldness  or  6rmness ;  courage 
or  bravery,  esp.  as  shown  in  warfare  or  conflict ; 
valiancy,  prowess. 

1581  PET-nztr.  Gunzza*$  Civ.  Conv.  1.(1586)  1  Ueuetenant 
2eneraII...A  degree .. won  .. by  meanes  of  bis  owne  valour 
&  seruice  done  to  the  king.  159a  Kvd  S/.  Trag.  i.  ii.  39 
Captainea  stroue  to  haue  their  valours  tride.  X604  Jas.  I 
Counterbl.  to  Tobacco  To  Rdr.,  Our  fortunate  and  oft 
prooued  valour  in  warres  abroad.  i6S4~<S6  Earl  Orrery 
Parihen.  (1676)  54  He  ow'd  the  Affront  not  to  our  Valours, 
but  to  his  fears.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  686  In  those  dayes 
Might  oncly shall  be  admir'd,  And  Valourand  Heroic  Vertu 
call'd.  17x5  Addison  Freeholder  No.  8,  English  Valour 
cannot  be  matched  when  it  is  animated  by  English  Beauty. 
1776  GioaoM  Dtd,  ft  Z**  vi.  (1783)  1. 184  Valour,  and  the  love 
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of  discipline,  [became]  the  only  qualifications  for  military 
employments.  1822  Scott  Peverii  vi,  Real  valour  consists 
not  in  being  insensible  to  danger,  but  in  being  prompt  to 
confront  and  disarm  it.  1857  G.  Lawrence  Guy  Liv.  ix, 
(She  knew]  that  the  better  part  of  valour  was  advisable. 
X878  MoRLEY  Carlyle  191  The  same  principle  which  revealed 
the  valour  and  godliness  of  Puritanism. 

personi/.  169a  Prior  Ah  Ode  i.  Nor  to  melt  at  Beauties 
Tears,  nor  follow  Valour's  Sword. 

d.  Used  as  a  personal  name  or  (with  possessives) 
as  a  quasi-title ;  also,  a  person  of  courage. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  ^  Cr.  t.  iii.  176  And  at  this  sport  Sir 
Valour  dies;  cries,  O  enough  Patroclus.  X819  Scott 
IvatUioe  xl,  An  your  valour  be  so  dull,  you  will  please  to 
learn  [etc.].  X839  Lvtton  Richelieu  i.  i,  I, . .  Leading  young 
valours,  .reckless  as  myself,  Seized  on  the  town  of  Faviaux, 
1855  KiNGSLEV  West-w.  Hot  xxvi.  But  the  stern-gallery? 
How . .  came  your  valour  thither  ? 

e.  Comb.,  as  valour-breathings  -loving,  etc. 
1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iii.  Laiu  13  Rock-batt'ring 

Bumbards,  Valour-murdering  Guns.  1598  Ibid.  it.  i.  Furies 
35  The  snares  of  vertue,^  valour-softiiing  Hyrens.  X75S 
Praises  0/  his  150  Warrior  steeds,  and  valour-breathing 
knights.  1848  Buckley  Iliad  279  He  sat  in  the  tent  of 
valour-loving  Eurypylus.  X85X  H.  Melville  Whale  xxv. 
I.  183  Immaculate  manliness.. bleeds  with  keenest  anguish 
at  the  undraped  spectacle  of  a  valour -ruined  man. 

1 2.  Value  or  worth  in  material  or  other  respects ; 
=  Value  sb,  6.    a.  In  the  phr.  o/{.  .)  valour.  Obs. 

C1330  Arth.  ^  Merl.  3265  (Kolbing),  A  launce  he  tok  of 
gret  valour.  Ibid.  6353  His  stede  he  smot  of  gret  valour. 
c  X400  T.  Chbstre  Launfal  984  Kyng  Artour  gan  her  fayre 
grete,  .\nd  sche  hym  agayn,  with  wordes  swete,  That  were 
of  greet  valour,  c  X4a5  WvNTOUNCr<?«.  Ixxiv.  ipitWemyss), 
In  all  |>at  land  wes  nane  Temple  standand  of  valoure.  CX475 
Harl.  Contin.  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  511  That  parliamenie 
of  kynge  Ricardus  was  made  voyde  &  as  of  noo  valoure. 
1526  TiNDALE  Romans  iii.  23  The  prayse  that  is  off  valoure 
before  God.  X56X  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  \.  9  b,  These 
hys  powers,.  .0?  what  valoure  they  be,  and  to  what  end  we 
ought  to  wey  them.  X63X  R.  H.  A  rraignm.  Whole  Creature 
ix.  69  Their  Viands  are  of  no  valour,  no  valew  without 
these.  164a  R.  Carpenter  .£".r/S^r/V«<:e  \\.  viii.  196  If  we 
compare  his  works  being  of  infinite  valour  with  our  works. 
fb.  In  other  constructions.  Obs. 

X43a-5o  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  35  Not  discordenge  in  eny 
thynge,  neither  in  valoure  of  wordes,  neither  in  ordre.  xsoa 
Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  u.  xvii.  126  The  lyfe 
contemplatyf  excedeth  in  valoure  and  in  worthynes  the  lyfe 
actyf.  IS3S  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  I.  559  In  peice  and  rest 
..Ane  small  thing  growis  to  ane  greit  valour.  xs6s  Hard- 
ing Ansiv.  M.  Ivelles^  Chalenge  220  Ihis  is  the  doctiine 
of  the  churche,  touching  the  valour  of  ths  Masse.  16x6 
Champney  Voc.  Bfis.  307  For  the  effecluall  applying  of  the 
merite,  valour,  and  effect  thereof  vnto  us. 

1 3,  The  amount  (in  money,  etc.)  or  sum  that  a 
thing  is  worth ;  =  Value  sb.  2.  Obs. 

c  X3S0  Libeaus  Desc.  1039  (K.),  He  hai>  me  sent  (>e  valour 
Of  faire  fi^tes  four,  Sel>e  he  ferst  began,  c  X410  Syr  Getter. 
(Roxb.)  3000  Not  for  the  valour  of  al  this  tovn  Wold  I  lenght 
thi  life  soo.  X4S6  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Arms  (S,T.S.)  13s  To 
restore  agayne  the  thing  or  the  valour.  1538  ia  Marsden 
Set.  Pleas  Crt.  Adm.  (Seldcn  Soc)  II.  67  Our  goodes..io 
t>e  solid.. and  of  the  monyc  that  shall  cum  of  the  valour  of 
those  goodes  [etc.].  1566  Painter  Pal.  Pleas.  (Marshj  56b, 
A  verye  beautifull  ringe  of  great  price  and  estimation,  which 
for  the  valour  and  l>eautie  he  was  very  desirous  perpetually 
to  leave  unto  his  successours.  1609  Skene  Reg.  MaJ.  97 
He  sail  pay  to  his  parents,  the  valour  of  his  marriage. 
a  x8as  Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Valour,  value. 

fb.  In  the  phr.  0/ {great,  little  ^  etc.)  valour. 

c  x45;o  Lovelich  Grail  xxvi.  332  This  olde  gentyl  knyht . . 
purveied  him  of  Gold  &  of  tresowr,  and  of  man!  a  lewel 
of  gret  valowr.  X496-7  Plumplon  Corr.  (Camden)  123  She 
hath  in  coyne  Xn  old  nobles,  c",.  .with  other  goods  of  great 
valour.  1518  Roy  Rede  me  (Arb.)  32  Oure  fyngres  shyn. 
inge  with  precyous  stons  Sett  in  golden  rynges  of  ryche 
valoure.  X585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  in.  xv, 
09  b,  A  long  and  large  girdle  of  silke  and  gold  of  no  small 
beautie  and  valour.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  439 
[Zemes]  caused  bis  treasure,  [ilate,  jewels,  and  other  things 
of  great  valour  and  light  carriage  to  be  trussed  up. 
t  O.  Const,  of.  ~  Value  sb,  4,   Obs. 

'43«-5<»  <r.  Higden _iRo\U)  IV.  267  That  euery  man.. 
scholde.  .offrea  peny  in  valoure  of  oure  x.  d.  usualle.  c  1440 
Alph.  Tales  526  He  wold  not  gyff  ]?er.for  ^e  valour  of  a 
shred  clowte.  c  1475  Harl.  Contin.  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII. 
473  Londesand  rentes  unto  the  valoure  of  a  M  lu  X541  Act 
33  Hen,  V//I,  c.  X3  |  27  Plate  ieweb  or  other  goodes.. of 
the  valour  of  .xii.  d.  or  aboue.  a  1578  Lindesay  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  176 The  quene  gaif  him  ane  chein^e 
to  the  wallour  of  ane  thowsand  crounis.  x6oo  Holland  Livy 
xLiii.  v.  1159  To  send  presents. .to  the  valour  of  two  thou- 
sand Asses  over  and  above. 

td.  spec.  (See  quot.)  Obs.—^ 

x6o7  CowEL  Interpreter,  Valour  0/ Mariage..\s  a  writ 
that  lyeth  for  the  Lord,  hauing  profered  covenable  mariage 
to  the  Infant,  without  disnaridgement,  against  the  Infant, 
comming  to  his  yearcs,  if  he  refuse  to  take  the  Lords  offer. 
And  it  is  to  recouer  the  value  of  the  mariage. 

4.  Theamoimt,  quantity,  etc.,  ofi^o  much  or  so 
many),  rare. 

1614  B.  JoNsoN  Barth,  Fair  iv.  vi,  I  tbinke  wee  were 
best  put  hem  in  the  stocks,,  .for  the  valour  of  an  hourc,  or 
such  a  thing,  till  his  worship  come,  a  xZz$  Forby  Voc.  E. 
Auglia  S.V.,  It  might  be  about  the  valour  of  three  hours, 
two  miles,  four  acres,  etc. 

Valouw^e,  southern  ME,  var.  Fallow  v.l 

Vals,  southern  ME.  var.  False  a. 

Valsalvaxif  a.  Med.  [f.  the  name  of  the 
Italian  anatomist  A,  M.  Valsalva  (1666-1723).] 
Associated  with  Valsalva's  researches  on  the  organs 
of  hearing ;  introduced  or  used  by  Valsalva. 
^  1878  in  St.  George's  Hosp.  Rep.  (1879)  IX.  789  On  Valsalvan 
infiation,  the  whole ..  bulges  out  into  a  whitish  swelling. 
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1879  Ibid.  791  After  some  trouble,  the  left  tympanum 
becomes  inflated  by  the  Valsalvan  method. 

Valse  (vgls),  sb.  Also  8  volse.  [a.  F.  valse 
( =  Sp.  vals,  Pg.  valsa.  It.  valzer)^  ad.  G.  walzer 
Waltz.]  A  round  dance  in  triple  time,  a  waltz ; 
the  music  for  this.     Also  attrib, 

X796  Times  19  Feb.  in  Ashton  Old  Times  (1885)  321  The 
young  Ladies  are  particularly  favourable  to  a  German 
Dance,  called  the  Volse.  x88o  Grove's  Diet.  Mus.  I.  350/1 
[Chopin's]  first ..  cfompositions  were  dances:  Polonaises, 
Mazurkas,  and  Valses.  X894  E.  Scott  Dancing  168  The 
Versa,  a  new  Valse  Dance. 

Valse  (vgls),  V.  [f.  prec,  or  ad.  F.  valser 
(=  Sp.  and  JPg.  z/(z/fa?-).]  intr.  To  dance  the  valse 
or  waltz;  to  waltz. 

X870  H.  Smart  Race  for  Wife'i,  I  am  quite  willing  to  look 
on  at  your  valsing  for  another  hour.  1876  The  World  V. 
No.  X14.  19  With  whom  Maud  fancies  herself  in  love  because 
he  valses  so  divinely. 

Hence  Va'lser,  Va'lsing  vbl,  sb.  (also  trans/.) 

X870  Miss  Eroughton  Red  as  Rose  L  102  The  gnats  are 
dancing  round  and  round..!  wonder  that  that  incessant 
valsing  does  not  make  them  giddy. 

Valse,  southern  ME.  var.  False  a.  and  v. 
Valsen,  -on,  obs.  southern  varr,  Fausen  (eel). 
Valshede,  -liche,  -nesse,  southern  ME.  varr. 
Falsehood,  -lt  adv.,  -kess.  Valt(e,  obs.  ff. 
Vault  sb.^  and  v.^    Valter,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Watek. 

Valuable  (v3e-li«iab'l),   a.    and    sb.     Also    7 
valewable,  7-8  valueable.  [f.  Value  z;.  +  -able.] 
A.  ailj.  1.  Ofmaterialor  monetary  value  J   hav- 
ing value  for  use  or  for  exchange. 

1589  Nashe  PreJ.  to  Greene's  Menaphon  (Arb.)  8  Which 
being  the  effect  of  an  vndescerning  iudgement,  makes  drosse 
as  valuable  as  gold.  1687  Burnet  Trav.  111.  (1750)  127, 
I  did  not  see  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  which  is  one  of  the 
,yaluablest  Things  of  the  Treasure.  X710  Prideaux  Ortg. 
tithes  ii,  77  Which  makes  '  tithes  *  at  least  one  fourth 
part  less  valueable  to  them,  than  they  were  to  the  Levitical 
Priesthood.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  53  A  very 
valuable  cabinet  where  the  arrangement  is  very  judicious, 
especially  as  to  the  coins  and  medals.  X776  Trial  Nundo- 
coiuar  82/2  Do  you  know  whether  he  kept  jewels,  or  other 
valuable  effects  there?  xSag  Mcculloch  Pol.  Econ.  i.  i.  2 
A  commodity  or  a  product  is  not  valuable  because  it  is  use- 
ful ;  but  it  is  valuable  because  it  can  only  be  procured  by 
the  intervention  of  labour.  1855  Poultry  Chron.  III.  430, 
I  have  lately  lost  a  valuable  hen  from  a  disease  which  is  new 
to  me.  X863  Fawcett  Pol.  Econ.  111.  xvi.  503  Gold,  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  was  about  sixteen  times  more  valuable 
than  the  same  weight  of  silver. 

+  b.  Amounting  to  a  reasonable  sum ;  not 
merely  nominal.  Obs. 

x^ixBury  Wills  (Camden)  159  Vpon  trust  and  confidence 
that  they,  .shall  demise  the  same  at  a  valewable  rent,  and  to 
the  best  profite. 

o.  Valuable  consideration:  see  Consideration  6. 
1638  Sanderson  Serm.  (1682)  II.  97  Some  smal!  trifle 
or  other  :  which  being  of  very  little  worth  or  use,  and  so  not 
to  be  taken  for  a  valuable  consideration,  may  therefore  be 
called  nought  or  nothing.  X698  in  Sir  H.  Dalrymple  Decis. 
(1792)  I  A  decree.. finding,  that  the  bond  was  gianted  for 
no  valuable  consideration,  and  therefore  discharging  all 
execution  thereupon  for  ever.  1766  Blackstone  Comm.  II. 
297  A  valuable  consideration  is  such  as  money,  marriage,  or 
the  like,  which  the  law  esteems  an  equivalent  given  for  the 
grant.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  64  Not  even  an 
alienation,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  to  a  purchaser,  .will 
avoid  it.  X898  Ld.  Harris  in  Westm.  Gaz.  15  Oct.  7/1 
Who  will  satisfy  themselves  that  no  valuable  consideration 
has  passed  between  the  respective  county  clubs  to  bring 
about  the  transfer. 

2.  Having  value  or  worth,  of  great  use  or  service, 
to  a  person  ox  for  a  purpose. 

X647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  §  182  King  James.. would 
often  say,  that  his  access  to  the  Crown  of  England  was 
the  more  valuable  to  him,  as  it  redeemed  him  from  the 
subjection  to  the  ill  manners. .of  those  Preachers,  1748 
Anson's  Voy.  11.  iv.  164  These  were  the  principal  goods 
on  board  her,  but  we  found  besides  what  was  to  us  much 
more  valuable  than  the  rest  of  the  cargoe.  xSsx  Carlyle 
Sterling  ill.  iv,  I. .saw  most  of  the  usual  wonders,— the 
Pxstan  Temples  being  to  me  much  the  most  valuable.  X878 
Jevons  Polit.  Econ.  96  We  may  say  that  quinine  is  valuable 
for  curing  fevers, . .  or  that  water  is  valuable  for  putting  out 
fires.  1883  Law  Times  20  Oct.  405/^2  Young  solicitors  will 
find  many  hints  valuable  to  them  interspersed  among  its 
contents. 

b.  Possessed  of  qualities  which  confer  value  or 
bring  into  high  estimation. 

16^  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  146  Somewhat  further, 
over  heaps  of  stones  of  valewable  portraictures,  we  mount 
towards  the  most  lofty  part  of  this  Pallace.  X737  H.  Wal- 
POLK  in  10th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  I.  270,  I  should 
be  glad  of  purchasing  a  good  collection  of  y»  ancient  Classicks, 
and  other  valuable  authors,  0x768  Secker  Serm.  (1770) 
IV.  xviii,  387  Vet  we  never.. doubt  of  their  having  a  real, 
though  unknown,  Subserviency  to  valuable  Ends,  x8ox 
Med.  Jrnl.  V.  173  If  they  should  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
your  very  valuable  Journal,  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  insert 
them.  X855  AIacaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV.  248  At  such  a 
moment  the  ministers  could  not  refuse  to  listen  to  any  person 
who  professed  himself  able  to  give  them  valuable  informa- 
tion. 1875  JowETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  81  No  instnunent  of 
education  is  more  valuable  than  arithmetic 

t  O.  Of  persons  :  Entitled  to  consideration  or 
distinction;  estimable,  Obs. 

X647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  vi.  §  65  [They]  appear'd  to 
be  a  good  Number  of  very  valuable  Men,  on  whose  behalf 
he  had  only  Authority  to  conclude,  X703  Hatton  Corr. 
(Camden)  1 1. 250  Mr.  Pepys,  who  was  a  very  valuable  person, 
..isdead,and  was  yesterday  buryed.  X7a7  Swift  To  Young 
Lady  Wks.  1755  U.  ir.  49  A  lady  of^your  acquaintance- 
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Valuably  (vse-liK,abIi), 
+  1.  a.  With  equivalence 


VALUABLENBSS. 

married  to  a  very  \-aluable  person.  1730  Southall  Treat. 
Bitggi  3  The  late  Learned  and  truly  Valuable  Dr.  Wood* 
ward,  .approv'd  the  Design. 

+  3.  That  can  be  valued  ;  capable  of  having  the 
value  estimated.  Ois.  rare. 

x6a7  Sanderson  Serm.  (1682)  I.  363  That  sin  ..from  which 
he  hath  once  escaped  without  shame,  or  so  much  as  valueable 
loss.  1690  Locke  G<n't.  i.  ix.  r  10  We  are . .  now  speaking . . 
of  Possessions  and  Commodities  of  Life  Valuable  by  Money. 

+  4.  Capable  of  being  compared  or  equated  in 
value  with  something.  Obs. 

1646  QuAKi-ES  Juiigcm.  t,  Mercy  Wks.  (Grosart)  L  86/3 
Is .  .a  pufie  of  breath  wee  call  life,  valuable  with  his  honour, 
in  comparison  of  whom  the  very  Angels  are  impure  ?  1651 
HoBBES  Gmt.  t)  Sx.  ii.  §14.  28  His  Will.. hath  simply 
b^ore  it,  for  its  object,  a  certain  good  valuable  with  the 
thing  promised. 

+  5.  Valid,  sound.   Ois.~^ 

1647  N.  Ward  Similt  CoUer  8  He  that  will  rather  make 
an  tireligious  quarell  with  other  Religions  then  try  the 
Tmth  ofhis  own  by  valuable  Arguments. 

B.  sb.  An  article  of  worth  or  value.  Usually 
in  pi.,  valuable  goods  or  possessions. 

177s  in  -4sH.  1797  S.  &  H.  Lee  Cantcrb.  T.  \.  188  With 
such  valuables  and  papers  as  he  deemed  most  likely  to  secure 
him  either  impunity  or  revenge.  x8sp  Lytton  Devereux 
111.  v^  I  did  not  long  wTcstle  witn  my  pride  before  I  obtained 
the  victory,  and  sent  all  my  valuables  to  the  hammer.  1843 
R.  \.  WiLBERFORCE  RuUUus  ff  I^^ctus  22  No  onc  but  had 
furnished  himself  with  some  valuable.  1878  Bosw.  Smith 
Carfha°;e  122  Which  the  crews  helped  by  throwing  over, 
board  their  valuables. 

Valaableness  (vse-liwiab'lnes).  [f.  prec] 
The  character  or  condition  of  being  valuable. 

1683  LoRRAiN  tr.  Murci's  Rites  Fun.  To  Rdr.  4  Which 
having  said  with  regard  to  the  valuableness  of  the  Subject, 
I  shall  only  add  [etc].  1731  T.  Thomas  Pre/.  Urry's 
Ckauc£r  p.  1,  The  valuableness  of  it  will  appear  Dy  the  use 
which  has  been  made  of  it  in  the  Glossary.  X768  Tucker 
Lt,  Nat,  L  ti.  xxiv.  J34  There  lies  a  nearer  way  for  good 
qualities  to  arrive  at  their  valuableness.  1865  J.  Grote 
Moral  Ideals  vL  (1876)  71  And  then  it  may  be  that  the 
valuableness  of  actions  varies  as  their  usefulness. 

li),  adv.     [f.  as  prec] 
ce  of  value.  Obs.—^ 

x6a9  Gaul£  Holy  'Madn.  137  A  great  Patrimony  may  be 
valuably  transubstantiated  into  the  quantity  of  a  little  stone. 
+  b.  At  a  high  rate  or  value.    Obs. 

X7SS  Johnson,  Preciously^  valuably ;  to  a  great  price. 

2.  With  valuable  or  precious  articles. 

_  1780  Gentl.  Mag.  L.  617  Danford  gained  intelligence  at  an 
inn  in  the  country  of  a  box  valuably  filled.  x8os  Naval 
Chron.  XIU.  83  She  is  valuably  laden. 

3.  In  a  valuable  manner ;  so  as  to  be  valuable  or 
highly  useful. 

186s  Sat.  Rev.  s  Aug.  177/2  Mr.  Palgrave's  sombre  picture 
must  be  treated  as , .  valuably  qualifying,  not  as  superseding, 
such  standard  representations  as  that  by  Layard.  1895 
Review  o/Rev.\\ii.  167  If  he  had  lived  only  to  write  that,  he 
would  have  lived  valuably.  1896  Pofi.  Sci.  Monthly  L.  285 
Which  perplex  and  exhaust  the  pupil  without  contributing 
valuably  to  his  mental  discipline. 

Valaate  (vae-liai<it),  V.  [Back-formation  from 
next.]  trans.  To  estimate  the  value  of  (some- 
thing) ;  to  appraise. 

18^  Loud.  Soc.  Feb.  140  It  will  be  important  to  valuate 
the  influence  of  this  extraordinary  man.  X893  Stevenson 
&  L.  OsBotlRNE  Wrecker  291  The  actual  harm  I  can  do 
I  leave  you  to  valuate  for  yourself. 

Valnation  (vseliai^i-Jsn).  Also  6  valewaoion, 
valuacion,  -atioun,  7  valueacion,  valluacon, 
waluation.  [a.  OF.  valuacion,  -ation  (cf.  mod.F. 
ivaluation  EvALO ation),  =Sp.  valuacion,  f.  valtur 
(Sp.  valvar)  Value  v."] 

1.  The  action  of  valuing ;  the  process  of  assessing 
or  fixing  the  value  of  a  thing. 

1539  More  Sufpl.  Souls  Wks.  294/2  For  surely  it  might 
be  that  he  was  not  ware  of  the  newe  valuacion :  for  he 
ranne  awaye  before  the  valuacion  changed.  15SX  Sir  J. 
Williams  Accompte  (Abbotsf  CI.)  13  Meters,  ornamentes, 
and  other  thinges  received  without  weight  or  valuacion. 
'S77-87  Holinshed  Chron.  II.  313/1  The  valuation  of  their 
goodes  and  substance,  as  well  in  cattell  as  in  readie  monie. 
X673  Petty  Pol.  Anat.  (1691)  61  These  Valuations  were 
made  as  Parties  interested  could  prevail  upon  and  against 
one  another  by  their  Attendance^  Friends,  Eloquence,  and 
Vehemence.  1737  H.  Walpole  in  ^ath  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App,  1. 270, 1 . .  would  give  more  for  them  on  a  reason- 
able valuation  than  a  Bookseller  would  doe.  178X  Gibbon 
Decl.  !,  F.(f]ifi  II.  71  The  secret  wealth  of  commerce,  and 
the  precarious  profits  of  art  or  labour,  are  susceptible  only 
of  a  discretionary  valuation.  183^  Thirlwall  Greece  xlii. 
V.  205  A  new  valuation  of  all  private  property  had  been 
made.  X858  Ld.  St.  Leonards  Property  Law  vii.  42  If 
they  refuse  to  value  the  estate,  or  disagree  in  the  valuation, 
you  cannot  enforce  the  performance  of  the  contract. 

attrii.  1855  Statutes  Gt.  Brit,  t,  Irel.  XXII.  514  Valua. 
tion  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment  i  further  to  amend  15  &  16 
Vict.  c.  63  relating  to  the  Valuation  of  rateable  Property. 
1893  Pall  MaU  G.  19  Dec  2/1  The  amendment  of  the 
valuation  law. 

b.  Estimated  value ;  worth  or  price  as  deter- 
mined by  deliberate  estimation. 

1631  Weever  Anc.  Funeral  Mon.  816  The  valuation  of 
this  religious  structure ..  was  three  hundred  eight  pounds. 
I7S7  Washington  Lett.  Writ  1889  L  437  There  are  many 
Masters  of  Servants  yet  unpaid,  who  are  very  anxious  to 
receive  their  valuation.  1775  S.  J.  Pratt  Liberal  Opin.  cxx. 
(1783)  ly.  119  The  ear-rings  were  no  trifles  ir.  point  of  price 
. .,  bearing  no  less  a  valuation  than  200  guineas.  1813  G. 
Chalmers  Dom.  Econ.  Gt.  Brit.  456  The  fair  valuation,  at 
which  our  commercial  concerns  might  be  calculated.  X844 
"•  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  1.  vii.  I.  445  The  money  valua* 
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t  tion  of  the  estimated  produce  of  the  land  in  cultivation. 
1868  Annie  S.  Swan  Doris  Cheyne  vii.  122  Mr.  Hardwicke 
had  paid  the  sum  required  for  the  goodwill,  and  had  also 
taken  the  furniture  at  a  valuation. 

t  2.  Value  or  worth,  esp.  of  a  material  nature. 

1567  Trial  Treas.  (Percy  Soc.)  6  It  is  not  golde  alwayes 
that  doth  shine,  But  corrupting  copper,  of  small  valuation. 
1583  Melbancke  Philoiimus  N  j  b,  Diuers  precious  lewells 
. .,  whereof  two  or  three  Gemmes  were  of  more  valuation 
in  his  accounte,  then  all  the  rest.  162a  R.  Preston  Godly 
Man's  Inquisition  \.  20  If  any  man  hath  lost  any  matter  of 
valuation,  how  diligently  wilt  they  set  themselues  to  Inquisi- 
tions. 1655  tr.  SorePs  Com.  Hist.  Francion  11.  44  Without 
receiving  any  considerable  valuation  for  so  precious  a 
Jewell.  1669  WoRUDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  145  Which 
casualties.. makes  their  Price  and  valuation  so  uncertain, 
and  proves  so  great  a  discouragement  to  the  Countryman. 
tb.  Spec.  Current  value  (of  money).     Obs. 

1551  Robinson  tr.  Move's  Utopiax.  (1895)  88  One  councell- 
eth  to  rayse  and  enhaunce  the  valuacion  of  money,  when 
the  king  must  paye  any.  1622  Malynes  Anc.  Law-Merck. 
4S6  By  aduancing  the  Valuation  of  gold,  .in  England,  when 
Crowne  gold  was  valued  from  fifiie  fiue  shillings  the  ounce 
to  three_  pound,  1699  Bentley  Phal.  454  Here  are  four 
Authorities  then.. for  the  low  valuation  of  the  Sicilian 
Talent.  1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N.  i.  v.  (1869)  I,  46  No 
creditor  could  . .  be  cheated  in  consequence  of  the  high 
valuation  of  silver  in  coin. 

t  o.   «  Value  sb.  7  a.     Obs."^ 

1636  Recorde's  Gr.  Artes  4,^,  I  may  reckon  them  simply 
without  any  respect  of  their  valuation  or  place :  saying, 
3  and  3  make  5. 

3.  Appreciation  or  estimation  of  anything  in  re- 
spect of  excellence  or  merit. 

15^8  Elyot,  Aestimatioy  a  valuacion,  consideracion,  or 
weying  of  a  matter.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  /F,  iv.  i.  189  Our 
valuation  shall  be  such.  That  euery  slight,  and  false- 
deriued  Cause,  Yea,  euery  idle.. wanton  Reason, .. Shall, 
to  the  King,  taste  of  this  Action.  16x7  Moryson  Itin.  iv. 
(Roxb.)  281,  I  obserued  in  England  the  same  superstitious 
neglect_  of  Common  Prayer,  and  excessive  valuation  of 
Preaching,  to  haue  infected  some  places  among  vs.  1650 
Earl  Monm.  tr.  Senault's  Man  bee.  Guilty  256  The  very 
Theater  whereupon  things  are  acted,  serves  to  put  a  valua- 
tion upon  them,  a  1676  Hale  Prim,  Orig.  Man,  (1677)  356 
The  admirable  Solution  of  many  of  those  difficulties,  .doth 

five  a  very  great  valuation  and  esteem  to  the  truth,  .of  the 
criptures.  1745-6  Fielding  True  Patriot  Wks.  1775  IX. 
318,  I  believe  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  two  persons,  who 
place  an  equal  valuation  on  any  virtue,  good  or  great  quality 
whatever.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  14  May  5/5  The  outside 
public  appear  disposed  to  take  Mr.  Chaplin  at  his  own 
valuation. 

Hence  Talna'tioual  a. 

1887  Contemp.  Rev.  Feb.  285  They  proposed  a  geometrical 
survey,  detailed  and  valuational. 

tValuativef  a,  Obs.~^  [f.  Value  v.+ 
-ATiVE.]     Expressive  of  value, 

1566  Stapleton  Rel,  Untr.  Jewelvj.  62  The  Sacramentary 
off  Geneua  will  haue  the  verbe  est  is,  to  stand  for,  is  in  value, 
not  is  in  substance,  and  so  {est)  must  not  be  a  verbe  sub- 
stantiue,  but  a  verba  valuatiue. 

Valuator  (vse-liz^i-fitai).  [f.  Value  v.  +  -atob, 
after  Valuation.]  One  who  estimates  the  value 
of  things ;  esp,  one  appointed  or  licensed  to  do  so  ; 
an  appraiser. 

1731-3  Swift  Consid.  two  Bills  Wks.  1841  II.  225/1,  I  am 
therefore  at  a  loss  what  kind  of  valuators  the  bishops  will 
make  use  of.  1820  Hogg  Tales  ^  Sk.  (1837)  II.  197  The 
valuator  of  books  made  toward  the  door  as  fast  as  his 
loosened  and  yielding  joints  could  carry  him.  1848  Cham- 
bers's Jrnl.  X.  423  A  small  daily  stipend  from  government  as 
a  valuator  of  Books.  x886  C.  Scott  Sheep- Fanning  wi^  The 
price  is  not  always  agreed  upon  that  day;  the  valuators 
sonietimes  considering  it  advisable  to  wait  for  a  time  before 
deciding. 

Value  (vse'liw),  j(5.  Forms  :  4-5  valu,  4-  value 
(4ualue,  5  walue,  valwe),  4  valuwe ;  4,  *j  valeu, 
5  -ieu,-eue,  7  valleu  ;  5-7  valewe  (5-6  walew, 
5  -ewe,  -ywe) ;  4-5  valow(e  ;  9  dial,  vally.  [a. 
OF.  value  (13th  c),  valine  (F.  dial,  vaillue),  fem. 
pa.  pple.  of  valoir  to  be  of  worth  :— L.  valere,  Cf. 
med.L.  valua  (1235,  from  OF.),  Sp,  valua^  It. 
valulaj] 

I.  1.  Thatamountof  some  commodity,  medium 
of  exchange,  etc.,  which  is  considered  to  be  an 
equivalent  for  something  else ;  a  fair  or  adequate 
equivalent  or  return. 

X303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  5966  But  Jtou  gyve  hyt 
hym  ageyn.  Or  j^e  valeu..,  pou  art  falle  Jjan  yn  ^e  vyce  Of 
coueytyse.  X338  —  Chron.  (1810)  163  Amendes  I  wille  make,  ' 
. .  pi  godes  i>e  biken,  or  |>e  valow  verray.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom. 
Ixv.  (Harl.  MS.)  288,  I  saide  to  you  J?at  I  mygte  not  selle 
you  J>e  ston,  no  lesse  |>an  I  recyvid  J^erfore  the  trewe  value. 
1687  A.  Lovell  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  i.  254  The  other  two 
Consuls ..  were  not  released,  till  their  Nations ..  promised 
the  Basha  to  pay.. the  value  of  the  Ships  Loadings.  17x6 
Lond.  Gaz,  No.  5472/4  A  Bill.. for  Value  received,  for  60/. 
'73s  Johnson  Labors  Abyss.,  Descr.  vii.  86  On  Condition  he 
paid  a  certain  number  of  Cows,  or  the  Value.  x8o6  Cumber- 
land Mem.  (1B07)  II.  151  We  hardly  could  be  said  to  have 
had  value  for  our  money.  18x7  W.  Selwyn  Law  Nisi 
Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  1286  For  the  recovery  of  the  goods  in 
question,  or  the  value  thereof,  if  the  plaintiff  cannot  have  the 
goods.  1868  Rogers  Pol.  Econ.  (1876)  147  To  pay  at  a 
given  date.. a  specified  sum  of  money,  for  which  value 
nas  been  received. 

t  b.  A  standard  of  estimation  or  exchange ;  an 
amount  or  sum  reckoned  in  terms  of  this ;  a  thing 
regarded  as  worth  having.  Obs, 

,  X398  Tbevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xvii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Vma 
IS  a  certeyne  weijt  and  valewe.  c  1460  Play  Sacram.  290 
For  so  lytelle  a  walew  in  conscyence  to  stond  bownd.   1555 


VALUE. 

Watreman  Fardle  Facions  11.  xi.  249  Thei  game  not  for 
money,  or  any  valewe  elles.  1655  Milton  Lett.  State  Wks, 
1851  VIII.  333  We  thought  it  requisite  to  remit  beforehand 
two  thousand  Pounds  of  the  Value  of  England,  with  all 
possible  speed.  X754  Hanway  Trav.  vi.  i.  II.  146  They 
stripped  their  habitation  of  everything  that  was  valuable. 
The  Russians  lost  a  great  value  [note,  About  one  hundred 
thousand  pound], 
fc.  spec,  =  Valour  3d.  Obs. 
1607  [see  Valour^  d].  at6y.  Donne  5«/,  HL  62  As  Wards 
still  Take  such  wives  as  their  Guardians  offer,  or  Pay 
valewes.  1660  Act  12  Chas.  II,  c.  xxiv.  §  2  Values  and  for- 
feitures of  marriage  and  all  other  charges  incident  to  tenure 
by  Knights  service.  1684  Manley,  lvalue  0/  Marriage 
[copying  Cowel :  see  Valour  3  d]. 

2.  The  material  or  monetary  worth  of  a  thing ; 
the  amount  at  which  it  may  be  estimated  in  terms 
of  some  medium  of  exchange  or  other  standard  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Sometimes,  esp.  in  recent  use,  as  the  second  element  in 
combs.,  as  assay-,  coin-,  house;  land-value. 

1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  83  Extendours  he  sette  forto 
extend  J?e  land. ..Alle  Jjei  did  extend  to  witte  j^e  verrey 
valowe.  c  1380  Wvclif  JVks.  (1880)  414  God. .  wole  not  >at 
men  chaffere  but  in  |?ingis  whoos  valu  Jiei  knowen.  c  1407 
LvDG.  Reson  <5-  Sens.  2812,  I  ha  no  konnyng  dywe  To 
declare  the  walywe  So  ryche  of  stonys  and  tresour.  1474 
Cov.  Leet  Bk.  413  That  ye.  .certifie  vs  as-wel  of  the  names 
of  all  the  seid  gentilmen..as  for  |?e  very  value  of  their  said 
lyvelodes  and  goodes.  1552  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Edw.  VI 
(1914)  117  An  Estimate  of  the  contentes  and  valewe  of  soche 
parcelles  and  stuffe  as  was  delyuered  owte  of  the  storehouses. 
Ibid.  118  Pantacles  one  paier  of  bridges  satten  in  valewe 
iij«  iiij**.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  zigb.  Whan  a 
benefice  or  prebende  is  fallen.. what  diligent  inquisition  is 
made  to  knowe  the  yearely  value.  1602  Ld.  Cromwell  \\, 
iii.  56  The  King  of  late  hath  had  his  treasurie  rob'd.  And  of 
the  choysest  iewelles  that  he  had :  The  value  of  them  was 
some  seauen  thousand  pound,    a  1680  Butler  Rem.  (1759) 

I.  53  As  Metals  rnixt,  the  rich  and  base  Do  both  at  equal 
Values  pass.  1771  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  255/2  Were  pounds 
sterling,  livres,  florins,  piastres,  &c. ..  invariable  in  their 
values.  1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N.  i.  v,  (1904)  I.  43  In  England 
..the  value  of  all  goods  and  of  all  estates  is  generally  com- 
puted in  silver.  x8og  Bawdwen  Domesday  Bk.  4  In  the  time 
of  King  Edward  the  value  of  the  city  to  the  King  was  fifty- 
three  pounds.  1859  Tennyson  Elaine  1208  To  loyal  hearts 
the  value  of  all  gifts  Must  vary  as  the  giver's.  1885  Meredith 
Diana  I.  116  The  value  of  the  stock  I  hold  has  doubled. 

attrib.  and  Comb.  1854  in  Tomes  Amer.  in  yaPan  410  In 
Japan,  as  in  European  countries,  the  standard  of  value- 
weight,  and  that  of  currency-weight,  differ.  1878  F.  A. 
Walker  Money  xiii.  263  The  bi-metallic  theory  proposes  to 
harness  two  metals  of  somewhat  diverse  tendencies  value- 
wards. 

fb.  Valuation,  appraisement,  Ohs."^^ 

c  X488  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  68  It  was  sene  by  our 
tenants,  &  set  to  a  valow  what  should  be  our  charge  to 
do,  &  that  shall  he  have. 

C.  In  phrases.  Under  value,  below  the  proper 
value,  +  To  good  value,  al  a  small  value j  at  a  low  or 
small  price. 

X638  Featly  Transubst.  9  The  fifth  was  nominated  to  a 
pooreVicaridge  under  vallew.  1699  Bentley /'/wi/.  387 
How  is  his  Edition  so  scarce,  that.. may  be  purchas'd  at  a 
small  value?  ^1700  Evelyn  Diary  14  July  1683,  He.. 
shew'd  me  some  very  rare  and  curious  bookes,  and  some 
MSS.  which  he  had  purchas'd  to  good  value. 

3.  Of  value,  valuable.  Of ,  .  value ,  possessed  of 
(a  specified)  material  or  monetary  worth. 

c  X340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  9199  To  precyouse  stanes  of 
vertow.  And  to  sylver  and  gold  and  thing  of  valow.  c  1400 
Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxvi.  124  Oile  of  olyfe  of  grete  valu. 
c  1400  Pilg.  Sowle  (Caxton,  1483)  iv.  ix.  62  The  prys  of  myn 
Appel  is  of  suche  valewe  that  it  passeth  the  estymacion  of 
ony  creature.    1436  Libel  Eng.  Policy  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls) 

II.  162  Hit  is  of  lytelle  valeue, .  .Wyth  Englysshe  wollebut 
if  it  menged  be.  1485  Caxton  Paris  ^  K  (1868)  33  Not  al 
onely  these  Iewelles  whyche  been  of  lytel  valewe.  a  1548 
Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  (1550)  35  When  he  knewe  the  two 
Erles  to  be  a  praye  of  suche  a  greate  value,  he  determined 
not  to  deliuer  theim,  1556  Olde  Antichrist  198  b.  So  noble 
a  garment,  of  more  value  than  al  y»  treasures  of  golde.  x6oo 
PoRY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  in.  133  Their  shops  are  full  of  fine 
earthen  vessels,  which  are  of  much  greater  value  then  the 
things  contained  in  them.  1628-9  Digby  Voy.  Medit. 
(Camden)  22  Shee  [a  boat]  had  litle  of  value  in  her.  1634 
Sir  T.  Herbert  Traz'.  ig  Gold  and  Siluer  is  of  no  value 
amongst  them.  X709  T.  Robinson  Nat.  Hist.  IVestmld.  <V 
Cu>nbld,  vii.  37  Lead  and  Coal,.,  being  of  a  disagreeable 
Nature,  the  one  makes  the  other  of  little  Value.  1771  Encycl. 
Brit.  III.  260/2  The  old  [guineas]  must  be  of  less  value  still. 
1861  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I.  45  A  tower,  with  a  fireproof 
chamber  for  the  muniments  and  jewels  of  especial  value. 

4.  The  equivalent  (in  material  worth)  of  a  speci- 
fied sum  or  amount. 

136a  Langl.  P,  pi.  A.  xr.  34  Wolde  neuer  kyng  ne  knifat . . 
5euen  hem  to  heore  geres-giue  J>e  value  of  a  grote  !  c  1386 
Chaucer  Frankl.  T.  845  He  ..  broghte  gold  vn-to  this 
Philosopbre  The  value  of  fyue  hundred  pound  I  gesse 
x4xa-3o  Lydg.  Chron.  Troyu.  124  We  trewfy  may  aduerten 
..pat 'for  the  valu  of  a  ^ing  of  nou^t,  Mortal  causes  and 
werris  first  bygonne.  c  X450  Merlin  vii.  120  Of  all  the 
barneys  that  thei  hade  brought  thider,  thei  hadde  not  with 
hem  the  valew  of  iji*.  a  1533  Lo.  Berners  Huon  xliiL  145 
Thou  shalt  not  lese  the  valew  of  one  peny.  Ibid.  Ixviii.  234 
They  left  not  in  y^  abbey  the  valew  of  a  floren.  X613 
PuRCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  652  A  Bason,  wherein  each  puts 
the  value  of  twelue  pence  in  Gold.  1771  Encycl.  Brit.  III. 
260/2  If.  .the  new  guineas  are  below  the  value  of  a  pound 
sterling  in  silver.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XV.  322/2  A  gold  coin 
of  the  assayed  value  of  5A  i8j.  Zd.  1887  IVhitaker's  Aim. 
183  Bronze  coinage.. to  the  value  of;£57,563. 
b.  In  contemptuous  comparisons.  Now  rare, 

c  X380  Sir  Ferumb.  124  Ne  doutet?  he  kyng  ne  Emperour 
)>e  value  of  a  ryssche.    Ibid,  5441  pat  i'e  Amerel  ne  drede]> 


VALUE. 
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VALUE, 


hym  no^t . .  jtg  value  of  a  kerse.  c  1386  Chaucer  Shipman's 
T.  171  He  is  noght  worth  at  al  In  no  degree  the  value  of  a 
flye.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  17506,  I  3eue  right  not  of  alle 
\\\&  tene,  Not  the  value  of  a  bene.  cx4as  Wyntoun  Crt;;*. 
VI.  xviii.  2170,  I  cowntyt  noucht  )«  xo^xc  twa  Wicis  be 
walew  of  a  stra.  1798  Wordsw.  P.  Bell  239  But  not  the 
value  of  a  hair  Was  heart  or  head  the  belter. 

c.  The  extent  or  amount  of  a  specified  standard 
or  measure  of  length,  quantity,  etc.    Now  only  dial, 

itioo  SuRFLET  Countrit  Famte  111.  vi.  433  They  must  be 
sharpened  like  a  stake  for  the  value  of  the  length  of  halfe  a 
foote.  173X  P.  Miller  Card,  Diet,  s.v.  Sap^  Flowing  out 
very  plentifully,  .to  the  Value  of  several  Gallons  in  a  few 
Days.  1764  Museum  Rust.  II.  i.  10  Give  each  of  them  the 
value  of  three  large  table  spoonfuls  of  the  mixture  for  a 
dose.  179X  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom,  Forest  (1820)  1.  67,  I 
jogged  on,  near  the  value  of  a  leaguA,  I  warrant,  and  then 
I  came  to  a  track.  1794  —  Myst.  Udolpho  lii.  They  stood 
in  the  same  posture  for  the  value  of  a  minute.  1818 
WiLBRAHAM  Ckesk.  Gloss.  S.V.,  When  you  come  to  the  value 
of  five  feet  deep.  1S54  Miss  Baker  Northampt.  Gloss.  374 
There  was  only  the  vally  of  a  bushel  of  apples  in  all  the 
orchard.  Ibid. ,  Dig  down  to  the  vally  of  seven  or  eight  feet. 
II.  t5.  Worth  or  worthiness  (of  persons)  in 
respect  of  rank  or  personal  qualities.  'Ods. 

c  IJ30  R.  Bkvssk  CArort.  Jf'at*  (Rolls)  491 1  Alleofvalow, 
moste  &  leste,  Suld  com  to  London  to  his  feste.  1338  — 
Chron.  (1810)  100  f>erfor  be  duke  himdight,  as  man  ofgrete 
value.  C1386  Chaucer  ParsotCs  T.  F398  Insolent  is  he  l>at 
dispisith  in  his  lugement  alle  o^r  folk  as  to  regard  of  his 
vaheu.  c  1400  Bntt  248  Eueryche  of  ham  hade  ful  riche 
5iftes,  euery  man  as  he  was  of  value  and  of  State,  c  14*5 
WvsTOUN  Cron.  iL  viii.  721  pai  ^at  duelt  that  ile  wi>  in 
War  sottis  wylde  of  na  walew.  1483  Caxton  Caio  Aiiij, 
Thou  oughtest  to  gyue  place  to  hym  that  is  gretter  and 
more  of  valewe  than  thou  arte.  1590  Greene  Mourn. 
Garm.  Wlcs.  (Grosart)  IX.  154  Some  were  Caualiers,  and 


men  of  great  value,  a  1639  Wotton  in  Relig.  (1651)  484  A 
young  Widow  of  value :  Who  lately  dying.. left  order  by 
Will  that  her  body  should  be  buried  in  her  dwelling  Pariso. 


t  b.  Worth  or  efficacy  in  combat  or  warfare ; 
manliness,  valour.  Obs, 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q,  m.  vi,  29  Who.. his  sword  forth  drew, 
And  him  with  equal!  value  counteruayld.  X59X  Harington 
OrL  Fur.  xxxiv.  xii,  Alceste  by  his  value  brought  My  father 
and  his  friends  to  such  distress.  x6x4  Lodge  Seneca  7  The 
Emperour.  .giveth  a  chaine  of  gold  to  some  one  souldier  of 
hb  that  approved  his  valew  in  some  difficult  enterprise. 

6.  The  relative  status  of  a  thing,  or  the  estimate 
in  which  it  is  held,  according  to  its  real  or  supposed 
worth,  usefulness,  or  importance. 

£1380  Wyclif  i'^/.  IV^ks.  I.  195  Oure  bilcve  techij?  as  J?at 
God  kepij?  Hngis  after  her  valu,  for  if  ony  )»ing  be  bctere, 
God  makijf  it  to  be  betert  c  X385  Chaucer  L.  G.  ly.  602 
Cleapatra,  Loue  hadde  brought  this  man  in  swich  a  rage.. 
That  al  the  world  he  sette  at  no  value.  1470-85  Malory 
A  ri  Aur  II.  u.j8  Your  bounte.  .may  no  manpreyse  half  to  the 
valewe.  1584  B.  R.  tr.  Herodotus  1.  68  These  words  with 
Cyrus  came  in  at  one  eare  and  went  out  at  the  other,  lighter 
in  value  then  the  wynd  in  waight.  1(^1  Hobbes  Leviath, 
I.  X.  42  [Let  men]  rate  themselves  at  the  highest  Value  they 
can  ;  yet  their  true  Value  is  no  more  than  it  is  esteemed  by 
others.  X779  Mirror  No.  5.  33  It  unfortunately  happen*:, 
that  we  are  very  inadequate  judges  of  the  value  of  our  own 
discourse.  iSaS  Duppa  Trav.  Italvy  etc.  21  These  land- 
scapes have  no  value  but  as  being  the  earliest  attempts  to 
represent  scenes  from  nature.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit, 
India  I.  217  Attaching  to  its  commerce  and  alliance  more 
value  than  belonged  to  either.  X884  J.  Gilmour  Mongolt 
xvii.  205  Buddhism . .  tells  him  that  each  prayer  repeated  has 
a  certain  value  in  cleansing  away  sin. 

attrib.  X899  Garvie  Ritschlinn  Thiol.  176  The  theoretical 
judgments  cannot  give  an  intelligible  unity  to  the  worta> 
whole,  but  the  value-judgments  can. 

b.  In  the  phr.  o/{,.)  value,     (Cf.  3.) 

1375  Barbour  Brttce  i.  372  Quhar  it  fail^eys,  na  wertu 
May  be  off  price,  na  oflf  valu.  1396-7  in  Eng.  Hist,  Rev, 
(1907)  XXII.  209  pe  correlari  is  be  preyere  of  ualue  spring- 
and  out  of  parfyth  charite.  1423  Yonge  tr.  Secreia  Secret, 
171  That  appartenyth  to  a  feynte  herte  to  lowe  myche  a 
thynge  of  lytill  walue.  1555  EoEN  Decades  (Arb.)  133  Vf 
this  opinion  bee  of  anye  value.  1849  James  IVoodmeut  \\\j 
There  may  be  news  of  value  indeed.  X855  Brewster  Life 
0/  Newton  II.  xviii.  166  Obser\-ations  of  such  value,  that 
without  them  they  could  not  proceed  in  their  researches. 

c.  To  set  a  .  .  value  on  or  upon^  to  estimate  at 
a  specified  rate. 

xeji  Hobbes  Leviath.  n.  xviii.  92  Considering  what  values 
men  are  naturally  apt  to  set  upon  themselves.  1693  Locke 
Ediic,  563  But  the  Backwardness  Parents  shew  in  divulg- 
ing their  Faults,  will  make  them  set  a  greater  Value  on  their 
Credit  themselves,  a  1763  W.  King  Pol.  if  Lit,  Amcd. 
(1819)  101  My  Lord  Hardwick..who  is  said  to  be  worth 
800,000/.  sets  the  same  value  on  half  a  crown  now  as  be  did 
when  he  was  only  worth  one  hundred.  X78a  Burke  Corr. 
(1844)  III.  7  You  set  too  much  value  on  the  few  and  slight 
services,  that  I  have  been  able  to  perform.  lZ^^CoM^T.  Diges* 
tioH  260  No  one  who  sets  any  value  on  the  lives  of  his  horses 
or  dogs  ever  allows  it  to  be  disregarded.  x868  J.  H.  Blunt 
Re/.  Ck.  Eng.  I,  64  Wolsey  set  much  value  upon  the  study 
of  Greek.  1890  Comhill  Ma^.  Oct.  365,  I  must  see  what 
value  the  kahr  sets  on  his  services. 

t  d.  Estimate  or  opinion  of^  likingy^/-,  a  person 
or  thing.  Obs, 

(a)  X65J  LovEDAY  tr.  Calprenedc's  Cassandra  in.  232  Thus 
parted  those  two  great  men,  preserving  in  their  soules  such 
a  value  of  one  another  as  you  may  easily  imagine.  1677  in 
Clevelancts  Poems  Ep.  Ded.,  Such  competent  Judges,.. in 
whose  ju5t  value  of  bun  Cleveland  shall  live. .the  pattern 
of  succeeding  Ages. 

ib)  x686  tr,  Chardin*s  Trav.  Persia  204  He  has  a  very 
great  Value  for  her  by  reason  of  her  great  Estate.  1709 
Steele  Taller  "So,  j-i  F5  Nay,  child,  do  not  be  troubled 
that  I  take  Notice  ofit  1  my  Value  for  you  made  me  speak  it. 
X749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xiv.  v.  1  must  esteem  one  for 
whom  I  know  M*^.  Allwortby  batli  so  much  value.     1773 


Life  N.  Froiude  182  In  a  few  days  she  conceived  a  Value 
for  me,  which  she  expressed  in  the  warmest  Terms,  1794 
Mathias  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  434  Men  of  learning  have  always 
had  a  proper  value  for  the  Greek  language. 
fe.  ellipt.  Esteem,  regard.  Obs.—^ 
1700  Drvden  Fables  Anc.  4-  Mod.  Ded.,  I  am  not  vain 
enough  to  boast  that  I  have  deserv'd  the  value  of  so 
Illustrious  a  Line. 

7.  a.  Math,  The  precise  number  or  amount 
represented  by  a  figure,  quantity,  etc. 

iS4a  Recorde  Or,  Artes  (1575)  43  Euery  Figure  hathe 
two  values ;  One . .  which  it  hath  of  his  Forme,  and  y°  other 
.  .whiche  he  taketh  of  his  Place,  a  1680  Butler  Remaitis 
(1759)  IL  80  A  huffing  Courtier  is  a  Cypher,  that  has  no 
Value  himself,  but  from  the  Place  he  stands  in.  17x5  tr. 
Gregorys  Astron.  (1726)  1. 477  The  Resolution  whereof  will 
give  the  Value  of  the  Root.  1737  Genii.  Mag.  VII.  134/2 
That  he  can  get  a  Value  of  z/  to  substitute  in  the  first  Equa- 
tion, to  bring  out  the  Value  of  z  tiue.  1833  H.  J.  Brooke 
Inlrod.  Crystallogr,  255  As  the  value  of  p  increases,  the 
planes  b  incline  more  and  more  on  the  primary  planes.  1867 
J,  Hogg  Microsc.  i.  i.  2  The  values  of  these  angles. .prove 
that  the  glass  of  the  ancients  differed  very  little  from  that 
manufactured  in  our  ownJimes.  1881  Nature  No.  618.  417 
So  boron  in  the  crystalline  salt.. has  a  higher  atomic  value 
than  in  its  fluoride. 

b.  AIus.  The  relative  length  or  duration  of  a 
tone  signified  by  a  note. 

x66a  Playford  Skill  Mus.  \,  vii.  (1674)  25  The  Semibreve 
..is  called  the  Master-Note.  All  the  other  Notes.. are 
measured  or  Proportioned  to  its  value.  1738  Chambers 
Cycl.  s.v.  Measure^  The  Measure  is  regulated  according  to 
the  different  Quality  or  Value  of  the  Notes  in  the  Piece. 
1840  Pentipf  Cycl.  XVI.  333/2  The  valuej  or  length  in  time, 
of  the  Semibreve  may  be  considered  as  unity.^  1869  Ouseley 
Counterp,  xix.  157  It  is  not  allowed,  in  making  the  answer, 
to  change  the  value  of  the  notes  of  the  subject. 

0.  Of  cards,  chessmen,  or  the  like:  Relative  rank 
or  importance  according  to  the  conventions  of  the 
game ;  the  amount  at  which  each  (or  each  set)  is 
reckoned  in  counting  the  score. 

1670  Cotton  Gamester  (1680)  76  The  value  of  the_  Cards 
[in  CribbageJ  is  thus :  Any  fifteen  upon  the  Cards  is  two. 
Ibid.  87  The  rest  of  the  Cards  are  best  according  to  their 
value  in  pips.  174J  Hovle  IVhist  27  Suppose  you  have., 
four  other  Cards  of  no  Value.  1850  Bohn^s  Hand-Bk.  Games 
(1S67)  152  If  in  cutting  there  be  two  lowest  cards  of  a  like 
value,  the  holders  cut  again  for  the  deal.  1874  H.  Gibbs 
Ombre  ( 1 878)  5  *  French  R  uff,'  *  Five-cards '  and  other  games 
in  which  the  cards  have  the  same  value  or  nearly  the  same 
value  as  in  Ombre. 

d.  Painting,  Due  or  proper  effect  or  impor- 
tance ;  relative  tone  of  colour  in  each  distinct 
section  of  a  picture ;  a  patch  characterized  by  a 
particular  tone. 

1778  Sir  J.  Revnolds  Disc.  viii.  (1876)  453  A  certain 
quantity  of  cold  colours  is  necessary  to  give  value  and  lustre 
to  the  warm  colours.  xS^a  Mrs.  H.  Ward  David  Grieve 
IL  312  Working  [at  a  pamting]  now  in  the  forest,  now  at 
home,  the  lights  and  values  had  suffered.  1896  Daily  News 
10  Feb.  3/4  The  new  French  stamp.. is  printed  in  two  im- 
pressions full  and  mezzo-tint,  white  spaces  furnishing  a  third 
value. 

attrib.  i^oz  Academy  12  Apr.  392/t  Replace  it  in  the 
picture,  it  is  still  a  vase,  but  quite  without  value  relation  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  picture. 

Value  (v3e*li«),  V,  Forms:  5-6  valow,  6-7 
valewe,  7  vallew;  7  Sc.  walow,  wallow;  6-7 
vallue,  6-  value,  [f.  the  sb.  Cf,  Sp.  valuar^  It. 
valutare,'\ 

1,  1.  trans.  To  estimate  or  appraise  as  being 
worth  a  specified  sum  or  amotmt.  Const,  a/,  'f  to, 
or  with  inf. 

i4Ba  Caxton  Trtvisas  Higden  viii.  i,  They  hadde  as 
moche  good  and  Jewellys,  as  was  valewyd  to  fyve  bonderde 
thousand  motons  of  Gotde.  X535  Coverdale  Lev.  xxvii.  16 
It  shalbe  valued  at  fiflye  Sycles  of  syluer.  1548  Elyot  s.v. 
AestimOfHc  valewed  it  at  iii.  pence.  x6a7  ReP.  ParisJtesScotl. 
(Bann.  CI.)  2  We  wallow  it  to  be  worth  sex  boHis  off  wictuall. 
Ibid.  3  Quilkis  we  walow  at  sex  bollis.  163a  Lithgow  Trav. 
VIII-  355  Their  Rings. .were  valued  to  a  hundred  Chickens 
of  Malta.  1686  tr.  Chardtn's  Trav.  Persia  339,  I  valued  it 
at  Ten  Pounds.  1731^  R.  Seymour  Compl.  Gamester  i.  27 
(In  the  game  of  Codillel  a  Fish  is  generally  valued  at  Ten 
Counters,  1760-71  H.  Brooke  Foot  0/  Qual.  (1809)  I.  151 
The  appraisers  . .  valued  the  same  to  four  pounds.  1835 
Tomlius'  Law  Diet.  (ed.  4)  s.v.  Insurance,  After  stating  that 
the  goods  should  be  valued  at  so  much. 

t  b.  To  equate  in  value  -witA  something.  Obs, 

1560  Bible  (Geneva)  Job  xxviii.  i6  Wisdome.  .shal  not  be 
valued  with  the  wedge  of  golde  of  Ophir,  nor  with  the 
precious  onix.    Ibid.  19. 

2.  To  estimate  the  value  of  (goods,  property, 
etc.)  ;  to  appraise  in  respect  of  value, 

1509-10 -4c/  I  //«•«.  y///,  c.  20  §  I  Merchaundisez..to  be 
valued  after  that  ihey  coste  at  the  firate  byeng  or  achate. 
15J3  FiTZHERB.  BA,  Survey,  j  b,  To  value  what  the  grasse  of 
tlie  gardens.. be  worth  by  the  ycrc.  1535  Coverdale  Lev, 
xxvii.  12  Y"  prcst  shal  value  it,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad, 
&  it  shal  stonde  at  the  prestes  valuynge.  16^  J.  Davies 
tr,  Olearins''  Voy.  Ambass,  19  The  Presents  had  not  yet 
been  valu'd,  among  which  was  the  Cabinet..,  which  could 
not  be  valu'd  but  by  them.  1755  Magens  Insurances  I.  197 
For  Labour  and  Wood,  .which  has  not  been  valued,  but  put 
at  least  at  25  Rixdollars.  X780  Burke  CEcon.  Reform.  Wks. 
III.  272,  I  propose  to  have  those  rights  of  the  crown  valued 
as  manerial  rights  are  valued  on  an  mclosure.  187a  Morley 
Voltaire{\%W)  206  Voltaire  got  bis  bill  back,  and  the  jewels 
were  to  be  duly  valued. 

edssol.  X667  Milton  P.  L.  viii,  571  Weigh  with  her  thy 
self;  Then  value. 

t  b.  To  rate  for  purposes  of  taxation.   Obs.—^ 

iSf^  TxiADAL&  Luke  ii.  1  All  the  woorlde  shulde  be  valued. 


o.  With  immaterial  object.  \  Also  absol,  with  of, 

1593  Greene  Upst.  Courtier  Wks.  (Grosart)  XL  228  The 
country  swaines  cannot  value  of  my  worth.  1643  Heming 
&  CoNDELL  Ded.  Shaks.  Folio^  When  we  valew  the  places 
your  H.  H.  sustaine,  we  cannot  but  know  their  dignity 
greater,  then  to  descend  to  the  reading  of  these  trifles.  1670 
Halk  Contempt.  1.  513  The  Lord,  who  can  best  try,  And 
value  what  is  best,  did  pass  it  by. 

3.  To  estimate  or  regard  as  having  a  certain  value 
or  worth  :  t  a.  With  various  constructions.  Obs, 

1589  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  vr.  xxix.  129  And  all  their  Styles 
together  Are  lesser  valewed  than  to  Hue  beloued  of  my 
Tuder.  1599  Shaks.  ^/Kc/i^(/f»  in.  i.  53  And  her  wit  Values 
it  selfe  so  highly,  that  to  her  All  matter  else  seemes  weake. 
?  1634  Earl  Stirling  Anacrisis  P  2,  I  value  Language  as  a 
Conduit. . :  I  compare  a  Poem  to  a  Garden.  _  1661  Glanvill 
Van.  Dogm.  xxiv.  Apol.  Philos.  247  The  Swine  may  see  the 
Pearl,  which  yet  he  values  but  with  the  ordinary  muck. 
az66^  Jer.  Taylor  Serm.{,\tT^  124  He  must  by  it  regulate 
his  life,  and  value  it  above  secular  regards.  1736  Leoni 
AlbertVs  Archit.  I.  26/1  In  India  the  Cypress  is  valu'd 
almost  equal  with  the  Spice  Trees. 

+  b.  With  complementary  predicate.   Obs. 

'593  Shaks,  3  Hen.  VI,  v,  iii.  14  The  Queene  is  valued 
thiriie  thousand  strong.  1619  in  Eng.  ^  Germ.  (Camden) 
107  His  Master  is  here  valued  to  be  but  a  silly  Jesuited 
soule.  1638  R.  Baker  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II)  138  He 
valewes  himself  to  be  worthy  of  an  informer,  and  of  com- 
missioners. X737  Franklin  Ess,  Wks.  1840  II.  286  Caligula 
valued  himself  a  notable  dancer. 

C,  Const.  (2^  or  f  ^(a  specified  amount).  Also 
without  prep.     Usually  in  negative  clauses. 

X614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  iv.  i.  §  i  To  value  at  little  the 
power  of  the  Macedonians.  1667  Dryden  Sir  Martin 
Mar-all  \.  i,  I  will  not  value  any  man's  fortune  at  a  rush, 
except  he  have  wit.  1751  Lavington  Enikus.  Meth,  ^^ 
Papists  itr.  (1754)  42  They  don't  value  Ignatius  of  a  Hair. 
"754  Richardson  Corr.  (1804)  III.  218  If  I  am  angry,  you 
can't  help  it  (as  much  as  to  say  you  value  it  not  a  farthing). 
1848  J.  Grant  Aide-de-C.  xxiv,  He  would  not  value  bis 
ducats.. a  rush.  1891  R.  N.  Bain  tr.  Jdkai's Pretty  Michal 
iv.  (1897)  50  He  cares  not  a  fig  for  muskets,  and  does  not 
value  bis  life  at  a  boot-lace. 

II.  4.  To  consider  of  worth  or  importance ;  to 
rate  high;  to  esteem  ;  to  set  store  by. 

1549  J-  Cheke  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  8  Your  sight  is 
ful  of  gai  things  abrode,  which  I  desire  not,  as  things  suffi* 
cientli  known  and  valewd.  x5oa  Greene  Upst.  Courtier 
Wks.  (Grosart)  XL  227,'Though  I  am  disdained  of  a  few 
ouerweeningfooles,  I  am  valued  as  well  as  thy  selfe  with  the 
wise.  x6oo  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  1.  iii.  73, 1  was  too  yon^  that 
time  to  value  her,  But  now  I  know  her.  1656  in  Vemey 
Mem.  (1907)  1 1.  50,  I  hope.,  that  you  will  pries  that  which 
is  most  to  be  valewd,  which  is  virtue.  1703  De  Foe  in  xstk 
Rep.  Hist,  MSS.Comm.  App.  IV.  62,!  value  theesteem  of  one 
wise  man  above  abundance  of  blessings.  1771  Junius*  Lett. 
liv.  (1778)  293  Perhaps  the  example  might  have  taught  him 
not  to  value  bis  own  understanding  so  highly.  x8a8  Scott 
F.  M,  Perth  xii.  Stir  not  your  tongue, .  .as  you  value  having 
an  entire  tooth  in  your  bead.  x8^  Lincard  Anglo-Sax, 
Ch.  (1858)  II.  195  Instead  of  despising,  he  will  approve  and 
value  their  exertions.  x88o  L.  SrEfHEN  Pope  iv.  94  He 
valued  money,  as  a  man  values  it  who  has  been  poor. 

t  b.  To  commend  or  praise  {po  another) ;  to 
vaunt.  Obs, 

1670  R.  Montagu  in  Buccleuck  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
I.  473  That  your  Lordship  may  value  it  to  their  Ministers 
in  England,  if  ^ou  find  them  complaining.  X67S  I6id.  513, 
I  have  not  omitted  to  value  to  them  the  business  of  the 
Banquiers.  a  1700  Evelyn  Diar^  23  Apr.  1646,  In  this 
room  stands  the  glorious  inscription  of  Cavaliero  Galeazzo 
Arconati,  valueing  his  gift  to  the  librarie  of  severail  draw- 
ings by  Da  Vinci. 

f6.  With  negatives  :  To  take  account  of ;  to  heed 
or  regard  ;  to  be  concerned  about ;  to  care.  Obs. 

Freq.  c  1630-1730  with  various  constructions. 

XS9X  Greene  Maidens  Dr.  xix.  But  like  to  Scauola,  for 
countries  good.  He  did  not  value  for  to  spend  his  blood. 
1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Travels  10  The  foolish  quality  of 
which  Bird  [the  booby]  b  to  sit  still,  not  valuing  danger. 
166 X  in  Extr.  St,  Papers  Friends  S^r.  ir,  (1911)  125  My 
opinion  is  thay  will  not  vallew  their  Oath.  1722  De  Foe 
Plague  (1754)  84  People  infected.. valued  not  who  they 
injur'd,  17*6  Shelvocke  Voy.  round  IVorld  itjsy)  423  You 
are  in  a  condition  of  not  valuing  whether  the  coasts  are 
alarm'd  or  not.  1765  Earl  Haddington  Forest  Trees  19 
They  do  not  value  what  soil  they  are  set  in. 

6.  re^,  a.  To  pride  or  plume  (oneself)  on  or  t4pon 
a  thing,     "t*  Also  to  a  person, 

1667  Pepvs  Diary  27  Alay,  He.. values  himself  upon 
having  of  things  do  well  under  his  hand.  1699  Bentley 
Phal.  332  Mr.  B.  was  not  ashamed  to  write  it,  nay  to  value 
himself  upon  *t.  ax7i5  Burnet  0%vn  Time  (1766)  I.  20 
Pierpont  valued  himself  to  me  upon  this  service  he  did  his 
country.  1748  Anson's  Voy,  iii.x.  ^13  The  calm  and 
patient  turn  of  the  Chinese,  on  which^  tney  so  much  value 
themselves.  1838  Lytton  Alice  11.  ii,  A  sensible  and  fre« 
quent . .  speaker, . .  valuing  himself  on  not  being  a  party  man. 
1855  Motley  Dutch  Rep.  11.  v.  (1866)  224  Moreover..,  the 
learned  Doctor  valued  himself  upon  his  logic 

b.  To  think  highly  of  (oneself)^*?/'  something. 

1687  T.  Brown  Saints  in  Uproar  Wks.  1730  I.  75  What 
sort  of  an  animal  was  the  dragon,  which  thou  valuest  thyself 
so  much  for  slaying  ?  17*5  Portland  Papers  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  VI.  n8  They  value  themselves  nere  for  making 
very  fine  kid  gloves  for  ladies.  1743  J,  Morris  Serm.  ii.53 
Those  extraordinary  gifts,  for  which  the  Corinthians  so 
highly  valued  themselves.  1837  J*  H*  Newman  Par.  Serm, 
I.  xvii.  251  Everyone  is  in  danger  of  valuing  himself  for 
what  he  does.* 

+  7.  To  give  greater  value  to ;  to  raise  the  esti- 
mation of,    Obs,  rare. 

X614  Raleigh  Hist.  fVorldv,  iii.  §  z;  431  Hanno.  .and  his 
Partisans,  being  neither  able  to  taxe  the  vertue  of  their 
enemies, ..  nor  to  pcrforme  the  like  sexuices  vnto  tha 
Common<weale,  had  nothing  left,  whereby  to  value  them- 


VALUED. 

sdnes,  exc^ing  the  general!  reprehension  of  Warre.  a  1635 
Naunton  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  16  U  valued  her  the  more,., 
and  it  took  wst  with  the  people.  1673  Templk  United 
Prmf,  Wks.  1720  I.  54  The  same  Qualities  and  Dispositions 
do  not  value  a  private  Man  and  a  State. 

TTT  ■(■  8.  To  equal  in  value ;  to  be  equivalent 
to.   Obs, 

1561  T.  HoBY  tr.  Casiigiione's  Courfyer  i.  (1577)  G  j,  Seem- 
ing  unto  them  no  golde  nor  situer  was  inough  to  value  them. 
x^  MiDDLETOM  Game  at  Cfuss  111.  i,  This  goodness  Whose 
worth  no  transitory  piece  can  value,  a  164a  Rowley BiriU 
M*rUn  IV.  ii.  What  articles  or  what  conditions  Can  you 
expect  to  value  half  j-our  wrong  ? 

t  b.  esp.  To  have  the  value  of  (so  much  money). 

isn  Hamme«  Anc.  EccL  Hist.  (1663)  la  In  the  Greek  he 
wnteth  <^xM«i  valuins  «x  half  pence  a  piece,  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  an  Attick  pound.  i6xx  Bible  Mark  xii.  15 
A  penny  \marg\  Valewing  of  our  money  seuen  pence  halfe 
penic.  1634  Sir  T,  Herbert  Trav.  41  An  English  shilling 
values  twenlie  two  Pice.  X658  Phillips,  JuliOy  a  kind  of 
Italian  coin, .  .valuing  about  six  pence. 

fc.  To  be  worth  (nothing,  more,  etc),   Obs. 

X544  tr.  LitiletoH*s  Tenures  57  The  parte  of  that  one 
valueth  much  more  than  the  part  of  the  other.  x6oa 
Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  i.  Whose  reeling  censure,  if 
I  \'alew  not,  It  valewes  naught.  x6x^  Shaks.  Hen.  Vllly  11. 
iii.  52  What  wer't  worth  to  know  'Ihe  secret  of  your  con- 
ference? AnncJ^oK.  your  demand;  it  values  not  your 
asking.  x63a  Lithgow  Trav.  ni.  113  Gold.. values  more  in 
purest  prise.  Then  drossc.  1799  Southev  Lett.  (1856)  I.  69 
The  '  Maid  of  the  Inn '  you  selected  for  censure,  and  in  my 
own  mind  it  values  little. 

Hence  Va'Iuing  vbU  sb. 

IS3S  [see  Value  v.  2I.  xgCg  Cooper  Thesaurus^  Aesttma- 
tio^  the  pris>^g  or  valuing  of  a  thing.  1593  Q*  Eliz. 
Boeth.  \.  pr.  iv.  12  The  valuing  of  most,  regardes  more 
fiwtunes  event,  than  causes  merit.  x63X  Stationers*  Reg. 
16  Nov.  (Arb.)  IV.  23  A  Booke  for  the  true  valewing  of  anie 
commoditie. 

Valued  (vse'li»d),///.  a.     [f.  prec] 

fl.  In  which  value  is  indicated.  Obs."^ 

1605  Shaks.  Macb,  iii.  L  94  The  valued  file  Distinguishes 
the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle. 

b.   Valued  policy  (see  quot.  1848). 

X76X  in  Burrow  Laiv  Rep.  II.  1171  A  valued  Policy  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  Wager  Policy.  X7<S6  Ibid.  IV.  69. 
XS48  Arnould  Marine  Insur.  1.  v.  (1866)  I.  318  A  valued 
policy  is  one  in  which  the  agreed  value  of  the  subject  in- 
sured, .is  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  policy.  X903  Daily 
Chron:  25  Sept.  6/7  I^t.  .the  private  individual  demand  a 
*  valued  *  policy,  and  the  monopoly  of  the  big  companies 
collapses. 

2.  Estimated,  appraised ;  to  which  a  definite 
value  has  been  assigned, 

X607  MiDDLETON  Fam.  Love  x,  ii.  58  Art  or  nature  never 
yet  could  set  A  valued  price  to  her  unvalued  worth.  16x3 
Tapp  Paihw.  K'lowledge  258  Now  out  of  252  H.  the  valued 
price  of  12  peeces  of  Linnen  cloth  ready  money,  substract 
^6li.{etc.)  i'js^li\^'Do\5M.i.  Inst.  Laws  Scot.  \\.  333  There 
is  no  mention  in  the  brieve  or  service  of  the  Valued  rent, 
X798  in  Hist.  Moray  (1882)  I.  i.  172  The  valued  rent  is  £zso- 

3.  Highly  esteemed  or  appreciated. 

1665  Glanvill  De/ence  l^an.  Dogm.  79  Laertius  sayes 
in  his  [book  that]  the  Epicureans,  .were  the  only  value^I 
Secu  of  Philosophers.  X7a5  Pope  Odyssey  xv.  129  This 
silver  bowl,  ..this  valued  gift  be  thine.  X746  Francis  tr. 
Horace^  Epist.  i.  xviii.  138  You.. boldly  guard  the  injur'd 
Fame  Of  a  well-known,  and  valued  Friend.  X803  Visct, 
Strangfobd  Poems  of  Camoens  (1810)  107  Within  my 
bosom's  cell  I  bear  A  recent  wound— a  valued  woe.  X841 
D'IsRAELi  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  160  The  exposition  of  a  politi- 
cal transaction  is  never  without  some  valued  results.  1856 
Kjm%  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xxvii.  272^  Ibave  omitted  that  which 
was  its  most  valued  characteristic.     It  abounded  in  life. 

Valueless  (vse'liwles),  a,     [f.  Value  j^.] 

1.  Destitute  of  value  ;  having  no  value. 

1595  Shaks.  John  iti.  i.  loi  You  haue  beguiPd  me  with  a 
counterfeit  Resembling  Maiesty,  which  being  touch 'd  and 
tride,  Proues  valuelesse.  1684  Foxe's  A.  Sf  M.  III.  102/1 
The  Sentence.. might  not  be  found  faulty  and  valueless 
[earlier  edd,  valureless].  178a  Miss  BuRNEvCtfri7/«  vii.vi, 
One  single  obstacle  has  power  to  render  them  valueless. 
iBi^-^>a^' Leg.  Montrose  vi,  Take  them,  therefore — they 
are  to  me  valueless  trinkets.  X848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair 
Ixvii,  It  was  found  that  all  his  property . .  was  represented  by 
valueless  shares  in  different  bubble  companies.  X87X  Free- 
man Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  i.  ix.  262  Like  all  chronicles  of  the  kind, 
it  is  valueless  alike  for  prophecy  and  for  early  history. 

2.  Priceless,  invaluable.  rar£~^. 

x8jo  Sheh-EV  Pronutk.  Unb,  iv.  281  Infinite  mines  of 
adamant  and  gold,  Valueless  stonesi  and  unimagined  gems. 

Hence  Va'lnelessness. 

1838  Lond.  <J-  IVestm.  Rev.  XXIX.  58  The  valuelessness 
of  all  prior  statistics  of  crime.  x88x  Bruce  Chief  End 
Revelation  iv.  189  The  Spinozan  doctrine  as  to  the  value- 
lessness of  miracles  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  God. 

Valuer  (v2e'li«|3i).  [f.  Value  v^  a.  One 
who  estimates  or  assesses  values ;  a  valuator,  b. 
One  who  values,  or  sets  a  value  upon  something ; 
an  appreciator. 

x6ix  CoTGR,,  Appreciateur^  a  praiser,  rater,  valuer, 
X638  R.  Baker  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II)  66  To  say 
nothing  more  hardly  of  you,  you  are  too  unjust  a  valuer  of 
your  selfe.  _x66o  tr.  A  myraldits'  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  11.  viii. 
366  What  miserable  valuers  were  they  of  its  dignity.  1730 
Bailey  (fol).  Appraiser^  a  Valuer  of  Goods.  X854  Act  17  ^ 
18  Vict,  c  229  g  29  To  appoint  a  valuer  to  value  the  same. 
1888  Brvce  Avier.  Cemmw.  I.  493  The  varying  scales  on 
which  valuers  proceed.  1893  The  Voice  (N.  Y.)  31  Aug., 
A  chairmaker . .  might  bring  a  chair,  and  receive  from  the 
valuer., notes  for  as  many  hours'  value  [etc.]. 

t  Valure,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  valur,  wallure,  6 
valuer,  va(l)lewer.  [app.  an  alteration  of  OF. 
valur  or  vakur  Valoub,  after  forms  in  -ube.] 
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1.  a.  Worthiness  or  merit ;  »  Valoub  I  a. 

X4M  YoNGE  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  139  What  glory  or  what 
valure  the  may  be-tyde.  c  1440  ipomydon  284  She  saw  also 
by  his  norture,  He  was  a  man  of  grete  valure.  c  1481  Caxton 
Dialogues  4  Be  swyft  and  redy  Hym  or  hem  first  to  grete, 
Yf  he  be  or  they  be  men  of  valure.  1577  Stanyhurst 
Descr.  Ireland  vii.  in  Holinshedy  I  doubt  not,  but  hys  fame 
and  renowme  in  learnyng,  shall  be  aunswerable  to  his  desert 
and  valure  in  writyng.  1593  Wvrley  Arttwrie  65  As  to  the 
gaser  well  it  might  appeere  That  all  the  Vallewer  in  the 
world  was  heere. 

b.  Physical  strength  or  ability ;  power,  might. 
rare. 

"574  Hellowes  G««*arrt'j  Fam.  Ep.  (1577)  3  Of  ourselues 
we  are  so  weake,  and  our  abllitie  so  small,  our  valure  so  litle, 
and  haue  so  few  things,  that,. of  our  selues  we  haue  not 
what  to  giue.  1605  Willst  Hexapia  Gen.  440  Causing  the 
Cananites  to  feare  his  force  and  valure. 

o.  Courage,  bra veiy;  —  Valour  ic. 

Common  c  1580-1610. 

*577"8»  Breton  Flourish  upon  Fancy  Wks.  (Grosart)  1. 
18/2  Thy  valure  is  but  vauntes,  thy  weapons  are  but  wordes. 
X585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay*s  Voy.  iv.  xiL  125  The 
Arabians ..  beleue  that  in  valure  &  hardines  they  doe  sur- 
passe  al  the  other  nations.  x6o6  Chapman  Gent.  Usher  i. 
1,  This  is  your  old  valure,  nephew,  that  will  fight  sleeping  as 
well  as  waking.  X640-X  Kirkcudbr.  War-Conim.  Min.  Bk. 
(1855)  50  Barrones  and  gentilmen  of  good  soirt,.by  quhas 
valure  the  kingdome  hath  ever  been  defendit. 

2.  Worth,  importance,  efficacy.  Freq.  in  the 
phr.  of  no  valure. 

(a)  c  i^oo  Pilgr.  So7vle\.  xxiv,  (1859)  29  This  excusacyon  is 
of  no  valure.  1509  Fisher  7  Penit.Ps.  xxxviii.  Wks.  (1876) 
81  Good  hope,.. without  the  whiche  euery  thynge  that  we 
do  is  of  no  valure.  1594  Carew  Huartes  Exam.  Wits  v. 
(1596)  61  We  call  memory  a  reasonable  power,  because 
without  it  the  vnderstanding  and  the  imaginatiue  are  of  no 
valure. 

{b)  X4S6  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  214  For  ellis  war 
it  Htill  of  valure  the  privilege  that  the  Emperour  has  gevin 
to  the  hal^  kirk,  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  A  urel. 
(1546)  B  vib,  Wordes,  whiche  were  not  mete,.. rude,  and 
least  of  valure.  1577  Harrison  England  11.  vi.  (1877)  n.  149 
These  [wines]  are  not  least  of  all  accompted  of,  bicause  of 
their  strength  and  valure,  1596  Bell  Surv.  Popery  111.  ix. 
397  The  naturall  valure  only  of  good  words.  Ibid.^  The 
valure  and  just  estimation  of  eternal  life, 

3.  =  Value  sb.  2, 

1453  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  269/1  Decreas  of  the  pris  and  valure 
of  the  wolles.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xvi.  374 
And  whan  Reynawde  saw  that  that  gy fte  was  iio  riche  he  was 
glad  of  it,  bycause  of  yo  grete  valure  of  it.  X5a3  Act  14  <$• 
1 5  Hen.  VII I^  c.  2  [They]  shall . .  put  to  such  markes  to  every  of 
the  same  wares,  .upon  payne  of  forfeyture  the  double  valure 
of  the  same  wares.  xgSS  Grafton  Chron.  II.  387  Swearing 
vntQ  him  that  he  would  prouyde  other  for  him,  that  should 
amount  to  as  good  a  valure.  1588  J.  Mellis  Briefe  Instr. 
E  j,  Putting  the  valure  of  them,  how  much  they  be,  after  the 
common  price  in  ready  money. 

b.  In  the  phr.  of  {great,  etc.)  valure. 

X48S  Caxton  Paris  ■§•  V,  (1868)  7  A  shelde  of  crystaile  of 
grete  valure.  X49x-a  Sarum  Church'iv.  Ace.  (Swayne)  41 
Smalle  peces  of  clene  golde  of  litelle  valure.  1533  Ld. 
Berners  Froiss.  I.  cccxx,  495  He  reputed  this  aduenture 
of  more  valure  than  v.  hundred  thousande  frankes.  X553 
Eden  Treat.  New  Ind.  (Arb.)  14  Hys  horse  is  iudged  to_  be 
of  such  valure  if  you  respect  ye  price,  as  is  one  of  our  cities 
1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  234  There  they  put  all  their  goods 
of  any  valure. 

4.  =:  Value  sb.  4.    Const,  of  (so  much). 

c  1480  Childe  of  Bristowe  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  124  Alle 
that  for  me  thu  dos  pray,  helpeth  me  not.. the  valure  of  a 
pese,  X48S  Caxton  Cltas.  Gt.  no,  I  double  the  not  the 
valure  of  an  olde  dede  hounde.  1518  Star  Chamber  Cases 
(Selden  Soc)  II.  138  Robert  edward  wyll  spendcto  the 
valuer  of  twenty  markys  to  helpe  them  with  all.  1534  More 
Covif.  agsi.  Trib.  ii.  Wks.  1184/1  He  neuer  vsed  to  passe 
vpon  himselfe  the  valure  of  six  pence  at  a  meale. 

5.  =  Value  sb.  7  b. 

1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  Pref.,  With  what  toyle  and 
wearinesse  I  was  enforced  to  compare  the  parts  for  trying 
out  the  valure  of  some  notes. 

Hence  +  Valure  v.  trans, ,  ^  Value  v.  2.  Obs. 
Also  t  ValTireless  a.,  valueless.  Obs.  f  Valurous 
a.y  valuable  (cf.  Valorous  a.  3).    Obs. 

X487  Act  3  Hen.  VII,  c.  7  §  1  The  nature,  weight,  content, 
or  valure  of  all  maner  other  merchandises  used  to  be  weyed 
or  valured.  XS63  Foxe  A.^M.  1028/2  The  sentence  thereof 
might  not  be  founde  fautye  and  valureles  by  me,  1586 
Marlowe  \st  Pt.  Tamburl.  i.  ii.  Thy  Garments  shall  be  .. 
Enchast  with  precious  iuelles  of  mine  owne  :  More  rich  and 
valurous  than  Zenocrates. 

Valure,  obs,  variant  of  Velure, 

Valuwen,  southern  ME.  var.  Fallow  i;. 

Va-lval,  a.  Bot.  [f.  Valve  sb,  3  b.]  Valval 
view,  that  aspect  of  a  diatom  in  which  one  of  the 
valves  is  turned  to  the  observer ;  the  side-view. 

X89X-  in  Cent.  Diet,  and  later  Diets. 

Valvar  (vse'lvai),  a.  rare.  [f.  Valve  sb.  +  -ar.] 
Of  the  nature  of,  pertaining  to,  a  valve. 

X83X  Macgillivray  tr.  Richard's  Elem.  Bot.  420  Their 
calyx  is  superior  with  four  or  five  valvar  divisions,  1859 
M  AYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Valvaris, . .  of  or  belonging  to  a  valve  : 
valvar. 

Valvassor,  variant  of  Vavasour. 

Valvate  (vse'lv.^t),  a.  Bot.  [ad,  L.  valvdt-us 
having  folding-doors,  f.  valva  Valve  j^,] 

1.  Of  sepals  or  petals :  Applied  to  each  other  by 
the  margins  only. 

X830  LiNDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  51  Hamamelideae, .which  are 
known  by  their  habit,.,  and  also  by  their  valvate  sepals  and 
petals.  X870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora  p.  xi,  Malvacex :,  .Sepals 
5,  valvate. 


VALVE. 

b.  Of  a  calyx  :  Composed  of  sepals  so  united. 

x8s8  Carpenter  Veg.  Phys.  §  556  The  calyx  of  the  Rham- 
neae  being  valvate  (i.  e.  the  sepals,  before  expanding,  having 
their  edges  in  proximity  with  each  other;.  1877  Hul.me 
Wild  Flowers  I.  p.  xiii,  Calyx  five-partite,  valvate  in  bud. 

2.  Of  sestivation  or  vernation  :  Characterized  by 
this  arrangement  of  parts. 

x8ag  LiNDLEY  Synops.  Brit,  Bot.  72  Calyx,  monophyllous, 
4-5  cleft,  with  a  valvate  jestivation.  1849  Balfour  Man. 
Bot.  §  186  Sometimes  they  are. .placed  so  as  to  touch  each 
other  by  their  edges;  thus  giving  ri^e  to  valvate  vernation. 
x86x  Bentley  Mcm.  Bot.  218  The  valvate  sestivation  may  be 
seen  in  the  calyx  of  the  Lime. 

Valve  (v:elv),  j^.i  Also  5  valwe,  7  value, 
[ad,  L.  valva  leaf  of  a  door  (usu.  pi.  valvx  a  fold- 
ing door).     So  F.  valve  (1611),  Pg.  valva."] 

I.  1.  One  or  other  of  the  halves  or  leaves  of  a 
double  or  folding  door. 

X387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  449  At  be  laste  ^^ey  brende 
^  valves  of  J)e  temple  l^et  were  i.heled  wit  gold,  c  X440 
Promp.  Parv.  508/1  Valwe,  valva^  vel  valve.  ^  x66i  Blount 
Glossogr.  (ed.  2),  Valves,  folding  doors  or  windows.  1718 
Pope  Odyss.  1.  555  The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  silken  cord,  To 
the  strong  staple  s  inmost  depth  restored,  Secured  the  valves. 
X834  Beckford  Italy  1.  326  Throwing  open  the  valves,  we 
entered  the  chapel.  1863  Baring-Gould  Iceland  280  The 
outside  of  the  valves  [of  the  triptych]  was  painted  with 
figures  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  and  Moses  x87i  B.  Taylor 
Faust  (1875)  H.  111.  164  Ye  valves  of  yon  dark  iron  portals  ! 

transf.  c  X530  Judic.  Urines  i.  iii.  8  For  to  delyuer  and 
purge  them  oule  by  that  menibre,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
matryce,  and  so  out  by  the  value,  that  is  to  say,  by  y"  gate 
of  hyr  body. 

b.  A  door  controlling  the  flow  of  water  in  a 
sluice. 

1790  Act  33  Geo,  III,  c.  90  §  65  If  any  Person . .  cause  to  be 
opened.. any  Lock  Gate,  or  any  Paddle,  Valve,  or  Clough, 
belonging  to  any  Lock.. on  the  said  Canal.  1847  Dwyer 
Princ,  ^  Pract.  Hydraul.  Engin.  74  The  gate  or  valve  of  a 
sluice  is  generally  made  to  move  by  machinery  in  a  vertical 
position. 

2.  a.  Conch.  Oneof  the  halves  of  a  hinged  shell; 
a  single  shell  of  similar  form ;  a  single  part  of  a 
compound  shell. 

x66x  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  4-  Min.  Isagoge  b  7  b,  Some 
are  covered  on  every  side,  as  oisters,  cocks,  and  tellinse ; 
others  have  but  one  valve,  the  other  side  sticking  to  rocks. 
1771  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  232,  I  separated  the  valves,  and 
the  rising  part  of  the  hinge  to  the  edge  shewed  them  to  be 
shells,  1774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  69  These  shells 
take  different  forms,  and  are  often  composed  of  a  different 
number  of  valves ;  sometimes  six  ;  sometimes  but  three. 
i8a8  Stark  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  SoThe  hollow  valve  of  this 
species,  .was  formerly  used  as  a  drinking  cup.  Ibid.^  The 
lower  valve  white,  and  longitudinally  sulcated ;  upper  valve 
rufous.  187X  T.  R.  Jones  Anim.  King.  (ed.  4)  540  The 
elastic  ligament  for  opening  the  valves.. being  placed  ex- 
ternally instead  of  within  the  shelL 
b.  £nl.  (See  quot.) 

1836  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  xxxiii.  III.  390  Valvx  (the 
Valves),  two  lateral  laminae,  often  coriaceous,  by  which  the 
ovipositor  when  unemployed  is  covered. 

3.  Bot.  a.  One  of  the  halves  or  sections  of  a 
dehiscent  pod,  pericarp,  or  capsule. 

1760  J.  Lee  Introd,  Bot.  1.  vi.  (1765)  13  Siliqua,  a  Pod,  is 
a  Pericarpium  of  two  Valves,  wherein  the  Seeds  are  fastened 
along  both  the  Sutures  or  Joinings  of  the  Valves.  1796 
Withering  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  1. 294  Pod  long,  cylindrical ; 
.  .valves  2,  opening  with  a  jerk,  and  the  valves  rolling  back. 
x86x  Bentley  Man.  Bot.  452  The  valves  of  the  fruit  opening 
longitudinally,  and  bearing  transverse  septa  in  their  interior. 
X870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora  235  Capsule  globose:.. valves 
septiferous. 

b.  In  various  applications  (see  quots.), 

1785  Martyn  Lett.  Bot.  xiii.  (1794)  130  The  inner  (chaff] 
consisting  also  of  two  parts  or  valves,  which  you  may  call 
petals.  1796  Withering  Brit.  Plants  {^6..  3)1.176  Bloss[om]. 
X  petal,  funnel-shaped.  Tube  cylindrical,  crooked... Mouth 
closed  by  5  prominent,  convex,  approaching  valves.  x8xa 
New  Bot.  Gard.  I.  23  The  stamina  have  six  filaments, 
subulate,  inserted  into  the  valves  of  the  nectary.  x83a 
LiNDLEY  Introd,  Bot.  104  The  pieces  of  which  these  three 
classes  of  bracteae  are  composed  are  called  valves  or  valvulae 
by  the  greater  part  of  botanists.  Ibid.  126  In  the  most 
common  state  of  the  anther  the  cells . .  open  with  two  valves, 
by  a  longitudinal  fissure  from  the  base  to  the  apex.  1857 
Henfrey  Bot.  §629  The  cells  (of  Diatomacese] ..  enclosed  by 
a  membrane.. impregnated  with  silex  and  separable  into 
valves,  X870  Hooker  Sttid,  Flora  12  Anthers  opening  by 
3  ascending  lids  or  valves. 

II,  4.  Anal.  A  membranous  fold  in  an  organ  or 
passage  of  the  body  (esp.  in  the  heart,  arteries,  and 
veins),  which  automatically  closes  after  the  manner 
of  a  trap-door  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  blood  or 
other  fluid. 

x6is  Crooke  Body  Man  iSo  In  each  of  these  passages 
there  are  Values  which  hinder  the  refluence  of  the  choTer. 
i6«  More  A  ntid.  Ath.  Scholia  n.  xii,  §  6  As  to  the  Fabrick 
of  the  Valves  and  Veins  of  the  Heart.  1688  Boyle  Final 
Causes  iv.  157  Our  famous  Harvey. .took  notice  that  the 
valves  in  the  veins.. were  so  placed  that  they  gave  free 
passage  to  the  blood  towards  the  heart.  1799  Med.  Jrnl. 
II.  371  This  foramen  in  the  embryo,  .is  closed  by  a  valve 
which  prevents  the  reflux  of  the  blood.  1830  R.  Knox 
Biclard'a  Anat.  208  The  valves .. close  the  vein,  sustain  the 
blood,  and  prevent  its  reflux  towards  the  capillary  vessels, 
X870  RoLLESTON  Anim.  Life  p.  xlv,  The  valves,  which  in 
other  Vertebrata  guard  the  entrance  of  the  great  veins  into 
the  right  auricle. 

b.  A  similar  part  or  structure  serving  to  close  a 
passage  for  other  reasons, 

X805  Bincley  Anim.  Biog.  (ed.  3I  I.  97  Within  each  [ear] 
there  is  a  kind  of  secondary  auricle . .  so  placed  as  to  ser\-e 
for  a  valve  or  guard  to  the  auditory  passage.     X813  Ibid. 
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(ed.  4)  I.  no  The  ears  are  short,  and  have  each  a  very  small 
inner  valve.  1835-6  TodtCs  Cyci.  A  not.  1.  322/1  The 
pyloric  orifice  of  the  gizzard  is  gxiarded  by  a  valve  in  many 
birds.  1863  A.  M.  Bell  Princ.  speech  192  When  the 
Stammerer  has  brought  the  valve  of  the  throat— the  glottis 
— under  due  control. 

ftg.  1871  R.  H.  HuTTON  Ess,  (1877)  I.  74  Animals.. have, 
so  to  say,  fewer  valves  in  their  moral  constitution  for  tlie 
entrance  of  divine  guidance. 

t  5.  A  supposed  check  (similar  to  above)  to  the 
reflux  of  sap  in  plants.  Obs. 

1664  Fhih  Trans.  I.  30  About  the  Pores  of  bodies,  and  a 
kind  of  Valves  in  wood.  1673-4  Grew  Anat.  PL,  Anat. 
Trunks  UtZi)  126  Which.. plainly  shews.  That  in  the  Sap. 
Vessels  of  a  Plant,  there  are  no  Valves.  01704  Locke 
Elem.  Nat.  Phil.  ix.  (1754)  35  The  htot  dilating,  and  the 
cold  contracting  those  little  tubes ;  supposing  there  be  valves 
in  them,  it  is  easy  to  be  conceived  now  the  circulation  is 
performed  in  plants.  1807  Vancouver  Agric.  Devon  (1813) 
435  These  valves  possess  a  contractile  force,,  .whereby  the 
regress  of  the  moisture  is  prevented,  and  of  course  it  is  taken 
up  by  the  tree. 

6.  Aleck.  A  device  of  the  nature  of  a  flap,  lid, 
plug,  etc.,  applied  to  a  pipe  or  aperture  to  control 
the  passage  of  air,  steam,  water  or  the  like,  usually 
acting  automatically  by  yielding  to  pressure  in  one 
direction  only. 

Many  classes  and  varieties  of  valves  are  in  use,  and  are 
distinguished  by  special  epithets  denoting  form  or  purpose, 
as  ball-,  clack-,  cane-,  disk',flap-vah>e\  air-^escape'^feed-, 
inject'um-valve,  etc.     See  also  Safei^'-valve. 

1659  Leak  IVaierwks.  13  Of  the  Value  or  Suspiral.  It 
will  be  also  necessarie . .  to  demonstrate  the  manner  of  the 
value  of  Copper  which  openeth  itself  by  intervals.  1667 
Pht'l.  Trans.  II.  447  A  Square  Woodden  Bucket. .on  the 
ends  of  which  are  the  moveable  bottoms  or  Valves  £E. 
170a  Saverv  Mimr^s  Fr.  63  Will  not  these  Brass  Valves. . 
in  your  Engine  speedily  ware  out  t  1800  Vince  Hydrost.  ix. 
(1S06)  91  Each  sucker  has  a  valve  opening  upwards.  1839 
R.  S.  Robinson  Naut.  Steatn  Eng.  11  The  pressure  shuts 
the  valve  in  the  neck  of  the  air  vessel,  and  opens  the  valve 
in  the  piston.  1889  Welch  Naval  Archit.  133  Self-acting 
or  automatic  valves  are  fitted  where  watertight  bulkheads., 
are  pierced  for  ventilation  purposes. 

fig.  1830  Gen.  p.  Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  295  The 
slightest  degree  of  popular  interference  which  can  act  as  a 
valve  to  the  great  boiler,  and  prevent  the  whole  from  blow- 
ing up.  1847  De  Quincev  Seer.  Soc.  Wks.  1863  VI.  236 
There  was  a  valve  in  reserve,  by  which  your  perplexity 
could  escape. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb,  a.  In  sense  6,  as  valve- 
board  ^  -box^  casing y  cJust^  engine j face,  etc.;  valve 
governor y  lifter  \  valve-like^  -slta/>etl  adjs. ;  also  in 
collocations  used  attributively,  as  vahe-guide  stem, 
valve-rod  end. 

The  number  of  attributive  uses  is  very  great,  esp.  in  recent 
technical  works. 

1869  Eng.  Meek.  24  Dec.  352/5  There  is  a  board  screwed 
down  on  the  top  of  A.  That  is  the  ^valve-board.  1885 
C.G.  W.  Lock  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  iv.  aoo/a  The  valve- 
boards  are  next  hinged  on  to  the  feeder-boards.  1797  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVII.  766/3  Above. .is  the  seat  of  the  lower 
steam  valve,  opening  into  the  *valve  box.  1869  Eng. 
Mech.  3  Dec  282  a  Take  the  high  pressure  valves  out  of 
the  valve-box.  1839  R.  S.  Robinson  Naut.  Steam  En». 
44  The  flange  to  which  is  bolted  the  *valve  casing.  1887 
D.  A,  Low  Machine  Drain.  (1892)  74  An  elevation  of  the 
valve  casing  with  the  cover  and  the  valve  removed.  1830 
R.  S.  Robinson  Naut.  Steam  Eng.  62  The  blow-througn 
pipe,  terminating  in  a  *valve  chest.  1889  Welch  Naval 
Archit.  xi.  124  In  the  former,  a  suction-box  or  valve  chest 
V  is  fitted  beneath  the  pump.  1797  J.  Cubr  Coal  yiciuer  ^^ 
The  plug  floor  in  all  the  common  engines  falls  17^  inches 
below  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  in  the  'valve  engine  it  falls 
2  feet  I  inch  below.  1864  Webster,  *  Valve-face,  1887  D.  A. 
Low  Machine  Draw.  (1892)  70  The  angle  which  the  valve 
face  makes  with  its  axis  is  generally  45*^.  1843  Penny 
Cycl,  XXII.  508/a  To  bring  the  *valve-gear  within.. 
reach  of  the  cni;ineer.  1835  Ure  Pkilos,  Mann/.  27  *Valve 
governors,  shafts,  and  other  geering  of  mills.  1875  Knight 
Did,  Mech.  2476/1  The  •  valve-guide  stem  has  an  end  knob, 
by  which  its  falling  out  is  prevented.  1839  R.  S.  Robinson 
Naut.  Steam  Eng,  97  The  eccentric  rod  pulled  backwards 
and  forwards  by  means  of  the  "valve  lifter.  1851  S.  P. 
Woodward  Moilusca  (1856)  34  The  in-coming  and  out-golng 
currents ..  are  kept  apart  by  a  *valve.like  fringe,  1859 
Semple  Diphtheria  296  A  valve-like  sound  or  a  peculiar 
hissing  noise.  1836-41  Brands  Chem.  (ed.  5)  524  A  slender 
pipe,  open  at  both  ends,  inserted  into  the  *valve-ptug.  1831-3 
Encycl.  Metrop.  {1845)  VIII.  187/1  In  this  engine  the  work- 
ing the  valves  is  effected  by  eccentrics., below  the  *valve 
rods.  1861  Sir  W.  Fairba[rn  Iron  123  To  knock  off  the 
point  of  the  trigger  from  the  shoulder  on  the  valve-rod. 
1887  D.  A.  Low  Machine  Draw.  (1892)  119  Valve-rod  end 
for  a  marine  engine.  1841  Civil  Eng.  4-  Arch.  Jml,  IV. 
370/2  H,  the  "valve-scat.  1844  Ibid.  VII.  1^/2  The  next 
valve  was  composed  of  several  triangular  pieces,  opening 
on  leather  joints,  from  the  circumference  of  the  *valve  seat- 
ing. 1879  St.  George's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  365  Small  "valve- 
shaped  wound  over  outer  side  of  fracture.  1844  Civil Engin. 
if  Arch.  yml.  VII.  192  It  was  quite  clear  the  •valve-spindle 
must  be  of  adequate  strength.  i8a7  Faraday  Chem.  Manip. 
XV.  (1842)  373  Applying  the  mouth  to  the  lower  aperture  of 
the  "valve  tube. 

b.  In  sense  4,  as  valve-flap,  -lesion,  segment. 

Many  others  occur  in  recent  m^ical  works. 

1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  433  The  junction  of  two 
of  the  aortic  valve-flaps.  1898  AUbutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  953 
A  deformed  valve  segment  must. .be  a  strained  segment. 
Jbid.  1024  In  the  remainder  there  was  no  valve-lesion. 

C.  Special  Combs. :  valve-shell,  agasteropod  of 
the  genus  Valvata ;  valve-tailed  bat  (see  quot.). 

1851  Woodward  Moilusca  i.  140  r'o/fa/a,.. Valve-sbell. 
1871  CasselCs  Nat.  Hist.  I.  316  note.  The  Valve-tailed  Bat 
..is  remarkable,  .for  the  presence  of  a  curious  homy  case, 
composed  of  two  parts  which  covers  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 


t  "Valve,  j^.2  Obs.  [perh.  an  error  for  ^volve, 
by  confusion  with  prec]     A  turn  of  a  bandage. 

1689  J.  MovLE  Abstr.  Sea  Chymrgery  \.  vi.  45  Then  a  soft 
Rouler  to  come  several  turns  about  it,  and  every  valve  as  it 
comes  over  the  wound  cut . .  in  the  middle.     Ibid.  46. 

Valve,  V.    rare.    [f.  Valve  sby\ 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  with  a  valve  or  valves ;  to 
govern  or  check,  to  hold  back,  by  a  valve  or  similar 
device. 

1861  Smiles  Engineers  II.  160  Whilst  the  fresh  waters 
should  be  allowed  freely  to  escape,  the  sea  should  be  valved 
back,  and  prevented  flowing  in  upon  the  land.  xZy^  AUbutt's 
Syst.Med.Vl.  512  It  is  probable  that  by  these  synapses  the 
circuiisof  the  nervous  system.. are.. securely  valved  against 
regurgitation. 

2.  intr.  To  make  use  of  a  valve  or  valves  ;  spec. 
in  ballooning,  to  open  a  valve  in  order  to  descend. 

1906  ll^estm.  Gaz.  3  Oct.  8/i  All  we  could  do  was  to  un- 
dulate, alternately  valving  and  ballasting. 
Valved  (vas-lvd),  a.    [f.  Valve  sb.'\ 

1.  With  limiting  terms:  a.  Of  a  door  :  Having 
(so  many)  leaves,    rare. 

1676  HoBBES  Iliad  375  In  the  pale  a  high  two-valved  door 
For  chars  and  waggons  to  go  in  and  out. 
b.  Bot.,  etc.     Having  (so  many)  valves. 

See  also  tivo-valved  s.v.  Two  a. 

1771  Ettcycl.  Brit.  I.  637/2  Siliqua,  is  a  double-valved 
pericarpium,  1796  Withkring  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  867 
Capsule  4-valved :  seeds  roundish.  1831  South  C?//oV/'aM. 
Anat.  74  There  are  some  which,  .live  for  protection.. even 
in  the  double- valved  muscles.  1847  W.  £.  Steele  Field 
Bot.  73  Fruit  mostly  a  dry  or  fleshy  capsule,  i  or  many- 
celled  and  valved. 

2.  Provided  with  a  valve  or  valves,  in  various 
senses. 

1793  Mart\'k  Lang.  Bot,,  Valvation  petalitm,  a  valved 
peul.  184a  Francis  Diet.  Arts,  Valved,  anything  that 
opens  upon  hinges  or  to  which  a  valve  of  any  kind  is 
attached.  185*  I'li.  Ross  tr,  Humboldfs  Trav.  1.  i.  12  We 
made  several  experiments  by  means  of  a  valved  thermo- 
metrical  sounding  lead,  on  the  temperature  of  the  ocean. 
iSfj'iRoutiedgii's  VoungGcntl.  Mag.  Feb.  170/1  A  complete 
set  of  valved  instruments,  consisting  chiefly  of  cornets, 
clavicors,  and  trombones.  1899  AUbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII. 
254  The  blood  is  returned  to  the  heart  by  means  of  muscular 
movements  acting  on  the  valved  veins. 

Valveless  (vse'lvles),  rt.  [f.  Valve  i^.]  Having 
no  valve ;  destitute  or  devoid  of  valves. 

1830  LiNDLEV  Nat.  Syst,  Bot.  219  Capsule.. sometimes 
valveless,  or  dehiscing  transversely.  1851  Woodward 
Moilusca  (1856)  69  Animal  and  pen  like  Loligo  in  most 
respects;.. funnel  valveless.  1881  Mivart  Cat  216  The 
hepatic  veins  are  valveless.  1884  Knight  ^L>ict.  Mech. 
Suppl.  9 19 The  'Wardweir  valveless  engine. .is  horizontal. 

Valvelet.  rare.  Also  9  valvlet.  [f.  Valve 
sb.  +  -LET.]    A  small  valve, 

1793  Martym  Lang.  Bot.^  Valvula^  a  . .  Valvelet,  or 
Valvule.  [Hence  in  later  Diets.)  1870  tr.  PoucheCs  Uni- 
verse 125  Two  large  openings,  each  furnished  with  two 
valves  or  valvlets  Intended  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  the  blood. 

Va'lvifomi,  a.  rare,  \^^»mod.h.valviformis 
or  F.  valviforme.']     Valve-shaped. 

1819  Samouelle  Entomol.  Compend.  268  Valviform  parts 
of  oviduct.     1859  Mavne  Expos.  Lex.  1321. 

II  Valvnla  (vae-lviwla).  Anat.  PI.  valvulaa. 
[med.  or  mod.L.,  dim.  of  valva  Valve  sb.  Cf.  L. 
valvolx  pod  of  legumes.]     A  valve  or  valvule. 

Usually  with  Latin  qualifying  term,  as  valviUa  coli,  val- 
vula  conniventes. 

161S  H.  CitooKE  Body  of  Man  (1631)  853  Some  men  had 
rather  call  them(j<:.  valves  in  the  veins  of  the  Joints]  Ostiolx 
than  Valiiutge,  1653  More  Antid.  Ath.  n.  xii.  §  6  You  may 
add  to  these  the  notable  contrivance  of  the  Heart,  its  two 
Ventricles  and  its  many  Valwlae.  183a  [see  Valve  sb.^ 
3  b].  1859  TodiCsCycl.  A  nat.  V.  346/2  Opposite  the  attached 
border  of  the  vahmla.  this  layer  is  somewhat  thick. 

Valvular  (vae-lvi^lflaj),  a,     [f.  prec] 

1.  Having  the  form  or  function  of  a  valve ;  com- 
posed or  consisting  of  valves.  Chiefly  Anat.  and  Bot. 

(«)  1797  M.  ^wixxK  Morb.  Anat.  {lZo^)  ^2  The  valvular 
apparatus  between  the  auricles  and  ventricles  is  also  occa- 
sionally thickened.  Ibid.  104  The  oesophagus  necessarily 
acquired  a  valvular  communication  with  it.  1843  J*  }•  Wil- 
kinson tr.  Swedenborg's  Anint.  Ktngd.  I.  ii.  68  Among 
these  gUinds . .  we  observe  a  great  number  of  transparent 
vessels,  with  valvular  divisions.  1878  T.  Brvant  Pract. 
Surg,  I.  25  It  may  appear  as  a  direct  or  as  a  valvular 
opening,  depressed,  or  raised. 

(*)  1^  LiNDLEY  Synops.  Brit.  Bot.  54  Sepals  4-5,  with  a 
valvular  aestivation.  1830  —  Nat.  Syst.  Bat,  141  The  calyx 
is  valvular,  and  the  i>etals  only  2,  1870  Hookbb  Stud. 
flora  298  Ovary  superior.  Capsule  valvular. 

(c)  1876  J.  J.  Wilkinson  Hum.  Set.  ^  Div,  Rev.  67  The 
gates  of  science  are  valvular,  and  open  from  above  down- 
wards, but  cannot  be  opened  from  below  upwards. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  valve  or  valves. 

1808  Barclay  Muscular  Motions  233  Valvular  veins,  when 
divided  across,  require  a  ligature  only  at  the  oriiice  which 
points  towards  the  heart. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  valve  or  valves. 

1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  ^^^.  iii.  308  The  structural  lesions 
relate,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the 
heart.  These  are  known  commonly  as  valvular  lesions. 
1876  Bristowe  Tk,  9[  Pract.  Med.  493  Valvular  defects  ma^ 
be  of  two  liinds ;  they  may  be  obstructive, .  .or  such  as  admit 
of  regurgitation.  t88i  Med.  Temp.  Jml,  XLVIII.  209 
Valvular  disease  of  the  heart. 

Valvnlate,  cl.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ate  1.] 
Furnished  with  small  valves. 

1888  RoLLESTON  &  Jackson  Anim.  Life  564  The  length  of 
the  valve  is  greater  than  its  breadth,  except  in  the  form 
known  as  valvulate  pedicellariae. 


Valvule  (vse'lvi?/!).  [Anglicized  f.  Valvcla  or 
a.  F.  valvule.']     A  small  valve,  in  various  senses, 

^755  in  Johnson.  1760  J.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  i.  vL  (1765)  13 
The  Inclosure  of  the  Capsule,  which  surrounds,  .the  Fruit 
externally,  is  called  a  Valvule.  1831  T.  Hope  Ess.  Orig. 
Man  II.  62  Their  weight,  pressing  backwards  on  the  parietes 
of  the  vessels,  scoops  these  out  at  certain  distances  into 
bags  or  valvules.  1870  tr.  Poucket's  Universe  126  In  the 
interior  of  this  lengthened  heart  larger  valvules.,  are  folded 
back  against  the  wall  to  let  the  blood  pass  forward.  1879 
Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  II.  i.  31  The  edge.. is  not  straight,  but 
cut  into  a  series  of  minute  valvules,  the  crescentic  or  respir- 
atory leaves. 

II  Valvuli'tis.     Path.     [f.  Valvcla +  -itis.] 

Inflammation  of  the  valves  of  the  heart. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet.  tZ^  AUbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  43  A 
grave  sign  indicative  of  serious  and  generally  persistent  or 
recurrent  valvulitis.  1898  Ibid.  V.  866  Endocarditis  affects 
principally  the  valves  of  the  heart,  hence  the  name  valvulitis. 

Vaiwe,  southern  ME.  var.  Fallow  sb.  and  v.^ 

Valx,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wax  sb. 

Valyaunce,  obs,  form  of  Valiance. 

t  Valyl(e.  Chem,  Obs,  [f.  Val-ebian  sb.  + 
-yl(e.]  =  Butyl. 

1850  Daubeny  Atofn.  The.  viii.  (ed.  2)  249  The  previous 
discovery  made  by  Dr.  Kolbe,  of  a  compound  of  car  Don  and 
hydrogen  derived  by  electrolysis  from  the  valerianic  acid, 
and  hence  called  valyle.  %%$•]  }AiLi£.V(.  Elem.Chem  ,^Org.  195 
Tetryl,  Butyl,  or  Valyl. 

Valylene.  Chem.  [f.  asprec. +  -ene.]  (See 
quots.) 

1868  ^yATTS  Did.  Chem.W.  982  Valylene. . .This  hydro- 
carbon is  found  ..  among  the  products  of  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potash  on  dibromide  of  valerylene.  1868  Pownes' 
CItem.  (ed.  10)  564  Quintone  or  Valylene. 

Vambrace  (vacmbr^is).  Now  only  Arckeeol. 
Forms  :  a.  4  vaumbras,  4-6  vambras  (-braae, 

5  uambras,  6  Sc.  wambraiss),  7  vambrasse  (8 
-brass).  ^.  4-  vambrace  (5  warn-,  7  van-). 
[var.  oi vaunt-  Vantbrace,  through  elision  of  ^  and 
change  of  nb  to  mb  by  assimilation.]  Defensive 
armour  for  the  (fore-)  arm. 

a.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  10030  Vaumbras 

6  rerbras,  wyt>  coters  of  stel.  1385-6  Durham  Ace.  Rolls 
(Surtees)  133,  ij  palets,  j  brestpiat,  vambras.  139a  Test, 
Ebor,  (Surtees)  I.  171  Unum  bonum  par  cerotecarum  de 
plate,  cum  vambrase  et  rerebrase.  1461  Will  of  Benney 
(Somerset  Ho.),  j  salett  garnisshed  cum  argento,  legharnes, 
vambras,  &  rerebras.  a  1548  Hall  Chron,,  Hen.  /K,  12 
One  sorte  had  the  vambrases,  the  pace  gardes,  the  grand- 
gardes  .  .parted  with  golde  and  azure.  1581  Styward  Mart. 
Discipi,  11.  165  To  naue  good..poldrones  and  vambrases 
for  their  shoulders  &  armes.  1627  Drayton  Agincourt  8 
[Whether]  The  Vambrasse,  or  the  Pouldron,  they  should 
prize. 

(3.  1411  E,  E.  Wills  (1882)  iQ  A  pare  of  vambrace  and 
rerebrace.  C1450  Metham  Wks.  (E.E.T.S.)  37  Thys 
knyghtys  vambracys  in  coloure  Alle  depeyntyd  with  red 
were.  1513  MS.  Papers  5  Hen.  VIII,  No.  4101  (P.  R.  O.), 
His  vambraces,  polvorines,  ij  Salettes  [etc.].  1581  Styward 
Mart.  Discipi.  \.  44  A  fayre  Corslet,  with  all  the  peeces 
appertaining  to  the  same,  that  is  the  curats,  y"  collers,  the 
poldrens  with  the  Vambraces.  1634  Capt.  Smith  Virginia 
111.  ii.  47  On  his  armc.an  Otters  skinne,  or  some  such 
matter  for  his  vambrace.  1687  A.  Lovell  tr.  Thevenot's 
Trav.  iif.  44  They  have  likewise  the  Coat  of  Mail,  the 
Cuirats,  the  Head-piece,  and  a  Vambrace  fastened  to  the 
Sword.  X734  tr.  Rollin's  Rotn.  Hist.  (1827)  II.  379  The 
vambraces  or  greaves  which  covered  the  arms,  thighs,  and 
legs  of  the  horsemen.  1829  Scott  Anne  ofG.  xxxii,  Among 
gauntlets,  boots,  vambraces,  and  such  like  gear.  1850 
Bgutell  in  Genii,  Mag.  CXX.  ii.  44  The  arms  are  cased  in 
brassarts  and  vambraces  of  plate. 

transf,  1766  Phil.  Trans,  LVI.  274,  I  supported  the  arm 
with  a  vambrace,  or  half-canal,  made  of  one  very  thin  piece 
of  wood. 

Vambraced,  « .  I^er.  [f.  prec]  Of  an  arm  : 
Defended  or  covered  by  a  vambrace. 

1610  GuiLLiM  Heraldry  iv.  xv.  (1611)  232  He  beareth 
Gules,  three  Dexter  Armes  Vambraced  and  Proper.  x688 
Holme  Armoury  iii.  xvii.  109/3  He  beareth  Gules  a  dexter 
Arme  Vambraced,  Or.  ^1828  Berry  Encycl.  Her.  I.  Gloss., 
Vambracedt  a  term  which  implies  that  the  arm  is  wholly 
covered  with  armour.  1868  Cussams  Her.  vi.  92  An  Arm 
encased  in  armour  is  Vambraced. 

tVambrash,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  -brishe. 
[Of  obscure  origin.]     trans.  To  brandish. 

1577  Gkangb  Golden  Aphrod.  N  j.  For  lupiter  touching 
the  heauens  with  his  wande,  caused  them  to  thunder^  & 
vambrishe  lightnings.  1593  Nashb  Christ's  T.  27  b.  With 
glistering  naked  swords,  wnich..he  made  semblance  as  if 
fiee  shaked  and  vambrasht.  i6a3  Cockeram  I,  Vambrash, 
to  shake  a  staffe  or  laimce. 

Vame,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wem  sb,,  Womb. 

Vamer,  Vameixre,  varr.  vamure  Vaumobe. 

Vamose  (vamJa-s),  vamoose  (vamw-s),  v. 
U.S.  colloq.  Also  vamos,  vamous,  vamoos, 
varmoose.     [ad.  Sp.  vamos  let  us  go.] 

1.  intr.  To  depart,  make  off,  decamp,  disappear. 

a.  1848  in  Bartlett  Diet,  Amer.,  Its  occupants.,  forth  with 
vamosed  with  their  baggage.  1855  Haliburton  Nat.  4- 
Hum.  Nat.  1. 1 12,  I  makes  a  spring  in  after  him,  and  caught 
him  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  just  as  he  was  vamosing.  1893 
McCarthy  Red  Diamonds  I.  173  The  fifth  name  was  that 
of  Ratt  Gundy,  opposite  to  which  Seth  Chickering  had 
written  the  one  word :  *  Vamosed ', 

fi.  1859  '^^atg  Diet.  114  Vamous,  to  go,  or  be  oflF.  x86a 
Illustr.  Land.  News  24  May  540/3  Guess,  they'd  better 
varmoose.  1874  M.  Collins  Prances  III.  80  If  I  can  get 
money  down  mr  some  of  my  gold  bonds,  well  vamoos  at 
once.  1895  J.  G.  Millais  Breath  fr.  Veldt  {i8gg)  175  The 
hunter  was  voted  a  fraud. .and  was. .told  to  'vamoose*. 


VAMP. 

2.  trans.  To  decamp  or  disappear  from ;  to  quit 
hurriedly.     Freq.  in  phr.  io  vamose  the  ranch. 

185a  F.  Marrvat  Gold  Onartz  Mining  8  On  the  old 
Califamtan  principle  of  *  making  a  *'  pile  "  and  vamosing  the 
ranche*.  1857  in  1\iQxut.on  Amer.  Gioss.,  Another  pair  of 
jail-birds  have  vamosed  the  \os  jail  at  Jacksonville.  x888 
K  B.  CfSTER  Tenting  on  Plains  i.  (1803)  32,  I  got  that  far 
when  the  eyes  of  the  old  galoots  started  out  of  their  heads, 
and  they  vamoosed  the  ranche. 

Vamp  (v?emp),  sbS  Forms :  3  vaumpe,  3,  5 
uaiunps,  5  vawmpe ;  4-5  wampe,  5  vampe,  6 
vamppe,  7-  vamp.  [ad.  AF.  *vamp4,  *vanpi 
(Palsgrave  wintpU) , «  OF.  avanpii  ( 1 2th  c. ;  later 

F.  mnmipud),  f.  auanif)  before +/;V  foot.  The 
final  syllable  is  preserved  in  the  variant  Vampet.J 

1.  That  part  of  hose  or  stockings  which  covers 
the  foot  and  ankle ;  also,  a  short  stocking,  a  sock. 

Now  dial, 

a  xaaS  Ancr,  R,  4*0  Ine  sumer  ?e  habbeS  leaue  uorto  gon 
and  sitten  baruot,  and  hosen  wiSuten  uaumpez,  and  Itgge 
ine  ham  hwoso  likefl.  13. .  Seuyn  Sages  (W.)  843  He  dede 
his  schon  of-drawe.  And  karf  his  vaumpes,  fot-hot.  And 
wente  him  forht  al  barfot.  1376-9  DurJmm  Ace.  Rolls 
(SorteesJsS;  Pro..j  pare  botarum  et  Wampes  de  Dubelsols. 
C  t4*S  ^^'  *n  Wr..WuIcker  654  Hecpedana^  wampe.  c  1440 
Pr^mp.  Parv*  508/1  Vampe,  of  an  hoose . . ,  pedana,   a  X56a 

G.  Cavendish  U^olsey  (1^3)  923  A!lthoughe..that  our  pre- 
decessors went  uppon  clothe  right  somptiously,  we  do 
entend..to  goo  a  footc  frome  thence,  without  any  suche 
glory,  in  the  vamppes  of  my  hosyn.  1676  Coles,  Krt«//*, 
a  sock.  (1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Vamps  or  Va/npays, 
an  odd  kind  of  short  Hose  or  Stockings  that  cover'd  the 
Feet,  and  came  up  only  to  the  Ancle,  just  above  the  Shooe.  J 
1880  in  £,  Comw,  Ghss. 

2.  The  part  of  a  boot  or  shoe  covering  the  front 
of  the  foot;  U.S.y  that  part  between  the  sole  and 
the  top  in  front  of  the  ankle-seams. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  iv.  192  Her  Grace  when  she 
had  victuall'd  that  grand  Camp,  Gave  me  a  piece  of  Cheese 
tuffasavamp.  16W  Holme /4r?«(7«rj'"''  14/1  Of  a  Shooe: 
. .  the  Vamp,  is  all  the  piece  that  covers  the  top  of  the  foot. 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Vamp,  the  Upper  Leather  of  a 
Shoe.  1770  T.  Hazard  Son  0/  Robi.  {18^3)  288  One  pair 
of  vamps  for  shoes.  1785  Belknap  in  M,  Cutler's  Li/ey  etc. 
(i838)  II.  234  This  bathing  vessel.. is  in  the  form  of  a 
slipper.  He  sits  in  the  Heel,  and  his  legs  go  under  the 
Vamp-  ifloo  Mar.  Edgeworth  Parent's  Assist,  (1854)  347 
The  last-maker  made  a  last  for  her,  and  over  this  Mary 
sewed  the  calico  vamps  tight.  1845  Whittier  Shoetmikers 
ii.  Now  shape  the  sole  !  now  deftly  curl  The  glossy  vamp 
around  it.  1885  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  280/1  The  upper  is 
found  to  consist, . .  in  the  case  of  a  button  boot,  of  a  '  vamp ' 
to  cover  the  front  part  of  the  foot  [etc]. 

Vamp  (v3emp),  j*.2  [f.  Vamp  v.^]  Anything 
vamped,  patched  up,  or  refurbished ;  a  patchwork; 
a  book  of  this  nature. 

1884  J.  F.  HoDGETTS  Old^r  Englandn.  61  This  name  was 
no  vamp  or  hybrid  mixture  of  Xatin  and  English.  1897 
Academy  6  Mar.  274/1  Such  vamps  as  the  one  I  have 
analysed  from  Mr.  Henley's  notes  can  only  be  credited  to 
him  as  brilliant  luck  brilliantly  used. 

b.  A  vamped  or  improvised  accompaniment. 

i88a  in  Imp.  Diet.  IV.  539. 

Vamp  (vsemp),  v^    Also  8  vaump.     [f.  Vamp 

r  1.  trans.  To  provide  or  furnish  with  a  (new) 
vamp ;  to  mend  or  repair  with  or  as  with  patches  ; 
to  furbish  up,  renovate,  or  restore.     Also  with  up. 

Some  further  developments  in  dial,  use  are  illustrated  in 
the  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

(«)  XS99  [see  Vamping  vhl.  j3.'J.  x6..  Middleton,  etc. 
Old  Law  II.  i.  What  a  time  did  we  endure  In  twopenny 
commons,  and  in  boots  twice  vamped  !  1639  Shirley  GentL 
Venicexw.  ii,  Giovanni.  In  the  mean  time  ouy  thee  a  sword 
and  belt,  And  what  is  fit.  (Gives  him  money).  Georgia.  No 
more:  I'll  be  a  soldier, ..  l"his  will  Suffice  to  vamp  my  body. 
a  X700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Creiv,  To  Vamp^  to  new  Dress, 
LJcker,  Refresh,  or  Rub  up  old  Hatts,  Boots,  &c.  1844 
Alb.  Smith  Adv.  Mr,  Ledbury  xiv.  (1886)  42  Varioiis  new. 
footed  boots ..  vamped  and  polished  to  the  last  pitch  of 
ingenuity,  i860  Emerson  Conduct  of  Life  ix.  Wks.  (Bohn) 
II.  446  Plod  and  plough,  vamp  your  old  coats  and  hats, 
weave  a  shoestring.  1884  A.  Griffiths  C^r(j«.  Newgate  I.  L 
33  Blankets  vamped  in  foreign  parts  with  the  hair  of  oxen. 

(*)  »7S5  Johnson  Connoisseur  No.  77  P  i  The  woman 
of  the  town,  vamped  up  for  shew  with  paint,  patches, 
plumpers,  and  every  external  ornament  that  art  can  ad< 
minister.  1796  Mme.  D'Arblav  Camilla  V.  189  The  apparel 
..would  do  well  enough  for  herself,  when  vamped  up,  as 
she  knew  how.  1837  Disraeli  Venetia  v.  viii.  Old  furni- 
ture . .  re-burnishea  and  vamped  up.  1864  C.  Knight 
Passages  Work.  Life  I.  v,  aio  Our  old  fabric . .  was  in  danger 
of  falhng, ..although  we  had  spent  large  sums  in  vamping 
it  up.  1875  Chambers*  Jml,  30  Nov.  749  Old  boots  and 
shoes  are  sold  to  men  who  vamp  them  up  in  such  a  style 
that  their  former  owners  would  not  know  them. 

b.  trans/,  a.ii^ Jig,  (Freq.  with  reference  to  literary 
compositions.) 

(a)  163a  Song  in  Lyly  Sappho  11,  iii,  109  To  th'  Tap-house 
then  lets  gang,  and  rore,  Cal  hard,  tis  rare  to  vamp  a 
score,  1640GATAKEB  IVhiiaker'vci  Fuller  ^^^/i?^i/rw.  (1867) 
II.  Z17  Let  them  strive  to  vamp  Their  wasted  memories 
by  another  lamp.  1682  N.  O.  Boileau's  Lutrin  i.  i  The 
Argument?  what  needs  a  Proeme,  To  vamp  a  Three-half. 
penny  Poeme?  1706  Swift  Baucis  <V  Phil.  128  He.  .Knew 
now  to  preach  old  sermons  next,  Vamp'd  in  the  preface 
and  the  text  1743  Lond.  ^  Co.  Brewer  111.  (ed.  2)  238 
Vamping  Malt-Liquors.— Is  of  late  much  in  Practice  for 
its  excellent  Service  in  recovering,  preserving,  and  fining 
strong  October  and  March  Beers.  1795  ^^•'^^^  Address^  sp. 
by  Miss  FontenelU  4  A  Prologue,  Epilogue,  or  some  such 
matter,  'Twould  vamp  my  bill,  said  I,  if  nothing  better. 
1800  Ceabbe  Borough  xvi.  185  When  on  each  feature  death 


had  fix'd  his  stamp,  And  not  a  doctor  could  the  body  vamp. 
1867  Emerson  Ma^-Day  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  417  Chemist  10 
vamp  old  worlds  with  new.  1883  Daily  Nezvs  8  Dec.  2/8, 
I  meant  to  suggest  that  the  Central  News  were  parties  to 
•vamping*  the  telegram... What  do  you  mean  by  'vamp- 
ing'?—Inserting  matter  which  is  not  in  any  original  tele- 
gram. 

{b)  1741  T.  Betterton  Hist.  Eng.  Stage  vi.  151  He  at- 
tempted to  commence  Dramatic  Poet,  by  vamping  up  an 
old  Play  or  two  of  Massinger  and  Decker.  X75a  Bolinc- 
DROKE  Study  0/  Hist.  v.  159  They  maintained  the  dignity 
of  history,  and  thought  it  beneath  them  to  vamp  up  old 
traditions.  1825  J.  Foster  Life  ^  Corr.  (1846)  II.  67  The 
expedient  of  vamping  up  an  old  Sermon.  190a  L.  Stephen 
Stud.  Biogr.  IV.  i.  21,  I  could  not  suppose  that  they  were 
merely  vamping  up  old  material. 

2.  trans/.  To  make  or  produce  by  or  as  by  patch- 
ing ;  to  adapt,  compile,  compose,  put  together  (a 
book,  composition,  etc.)  out  of  old  materials ;  to 
serve  up  (something  old)  as  new  by  addition  or 
alteration.    Also  with  up  (fre<j.  =  Trump  v\  5  c). 

(a)  1644  Bulwer  Chiron.  113  This  absurd  motion  of  the 
armes,  makes  an  Oratour  seemc.as  if  he  newly  came  from 
vamping  his  Oration.  1748  Foote  K'nights  Pref.,  The  three 
principal  characters.. are  neither  vamped  from  antiquated 
plays,  pilfered  from  French  farces,  nor  the  baseless  beings 
of  the  poet's  brain.  1774  tr.  Helvctius'  Child  of  Nature  II. 
205  They  consist,  in  general,  of  old  characters,  old  incidents, 
and  old  catastrophes,  vamped  out  in  the  language  and  dress 
of  the  day.  1827  Carlyle  Misc.  (1840)  I.  5  Well  are  he  and 
Hennings  of  Gotha  aware  that  this  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches  has  been  vamped  together  for  sale  only.  1880 
Literary  World  17  Dec.  416  Industry  worthy  of  the  veriest 
drudge  that  vamps  books  together  for  his  daily  bread. 

ahsol.  179a  A.  Murphy  Grecian  Daughter  Prol.,  Historians 
. .  who  only  take  Scissars  and  paste ;  cut,  vamp ;  a  book  they 
make. 

ib)  169a  Bentley  Boyle  Led.  100  Which  opinion  hath  been 
vamp'd  up  of  late  by  Cardan  and  Cesalpinusand  other  news- 
mongers. X760-2  GoLDSM.  at.  W.  XKX,  I  set  myself  down, 
and  vamped  up  a  fine  flaunting  poetical  panegyric.  1765 
Blackstone  Comni.  I.  197  The  usurpers ..  for  the  most  part 
endeavoured  to  vamp  up  some  feeble  shew  of  a  title  by 
descent.  1814  Tretuman's  Exeter  Flying-Post  16  June  i 
The  falshood  was  vamped  up  on  the  authority  of  a  pretended 
letter.  1850  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  VI.  U»-  383 
Forged  letters  were  produced,  a  case  of  Majestas  was 
vamped  up.  1894  Sala  London  up  to  date  11.  i.  23,  I  have 
vamped  up  my  description  of  the  function  from  accoiuits 
which  I  have  read. 

t  b.  With  personal  object :  To  convert  into,  to 
bring  forward  as,  something.  Ohs, 

a  1658  Cleveland  Charac,  Dium.  Maher  Wks.  (1677)  101 
It  is  like  over-reach  of  Language ..  when  a  clumsie  Cobler 
usurps  the  Attribute  of  our  English  Peers  and  is  vamp'd  a 
Translator.  i66x  K.  W.  Conf.  Charac,  (i860)  34  For  .. 
his  preferment  hath  metamorphosed  the  antient  titles  of  his 
progeneters.-into  master,  and  now  he  is  vampt  a  gentle- 
roan.  1773  Berridce  Wks.  (1864)  134  Some  people  only 
vamp  him  up  as  a  prophet :  and  trample  on  his  blood. 

3.  Mus.  To  improvise  or  extemporize  (an  accom- 
paniment, tune,  etc.). 

1789  Burnev  Hist.  Music  III.  102  note^  I  remember  very 
early  in  my  musical  life  to  have  beard  one  of  the  town  waits 
at  Shrewsbury  vamp  a  base  upon  all  occasions.  i86« 
Mavhew  London  Labour  111.  191/2  As  soon  as  I  could  get 
in  to  vamp  the  tunes  on  the  banjo  a  little.  1897  Sir  A. 
Sullivan  in  Strand  Dec.  654/1  Then  the  voice  parts  are 
written  out  by  the  copyist,  and  the  rehearsals  begin ;  the 
composer,  .vamping  an  accompaniment. 

b.  intr.  To  improvise  an  accompaniment. 

1876  in  Stainer  &  Barrett  Diet.  Mus.  Terms  445/1- 
1884  B'ham  Daily  Post  23  Feb.  3/5  Pianist  and  Vocalist ; 
one  who  can  vamp. 

II.  4.  intr.J^o  make  one's  way  on  foot;    to 
tramp  or  trudge.     Now  dial. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  in.  ii.  73  If  my  hard  hearted 
Queen  should  vamp  to  Charon.  Ibid.  iv.  xxv.  285  That  is 
the  Knight,  that  must  be  the  example,  That  the  prime  horse, 
that  with  Knight-Errants  vamp  will.  1681  H,  Foule  Hist, 
Romish  Treas.  133  When  Humility  vamps  on  foot,  1705 
Wandering  Spy  No.  19.  73,  I  Vaumpt  along  Cheapside, 
down  the  Poultry.  1747  T.  Hazard^  Son  ofRobt,  (1893)  241 
Our  chief  concern  was  about  packing  up  our  alls  and  vamp- 
ing off".  1887  T.  Hardy  Woodlanders  I.  ii.  24.  I  shouldn  t 
have  vamped  all  these  miles  for  any  less  important  employer. 
1891  —  Tess  I.  12  Well,  vamp  on  to  Marlott,  will  ye,  and 
order  that  carriage,    1893  in  Wiltshire  Gloss. 

b.  trans.  To  tramp  or  walk  (the  streets),  rare. 

1898  T.  Hardy  Wessex  Poems  55  We  vamped  the  streets 
in  the  stifling  air. 

Vamp,  v.^    slang,    trans.  To  pawn. 

a  JTOO  B.  E.  Did.  Cant.  Crew  s.v.,  Pll  Vamp  and  tip  you 
the  Cole,  I'll  Pawn  my  Cloths,  but  I'll  raise  the  Money  for 
you.     [Hence  in  later  slang  Diets.] 

t  Vampage.  Obs.-^  [app,  f.  Vamp  j*.i  +  -age  ; 
but  perh.  an  error  for  varnpays  Vampet.]     Vamps 

or  feet  (of  hose). 

1555  J.  Proctor  Wyat's  Rebcll,  32  Thei  were  driuen  to. . 
runne  awaye  in  the  vampage  of  their  hose. 

Vamped  (vsempt),///.  a,  [f.  Vamp  v^  Cf.  the 
earlier  New-vamped  a.] 

1.  With  up.  Mended  or  repaired  with  or  as  with 
patches ;  patched  or  furbished  up ;  made  up  or 
composed  of  old  materials  and  produced  as  new. 

1720  J.  Macky  fourn,  thro.  Eng.  I.  iv.  74  Women  in  vampt- 
up  old  Clooths.  1753  School  of  Man  18  Is  this  the  business 
of  a  Vamped-up  Maid  ?  17S9  Dilworth  Life  Pope  100  He 
justly  turns  into  ridicule  several  patched  and  vamped  up 
buildings.  1850  Kingslev  Alton  Locke  v,  They  would  not 
send  out  lying  puffs  of  their  vamped-up  goods. 
b.  trans/,  andyf^. 

1806  SuRR  Winter  in  London  II.  152  The  hackneyed, 
second-hand,  vamped-up  hearts  one  meets  with  in  common. 


VAMPING. 

i8ia  Mar.  Edgeworth  Manoeuvring  i,  A  vamped-up  senti- 
mental  conversation  reason.  1884  Truth  13  Mar.  379/1  A 
passionate  burst  of  vocal  tragedy  wedged  in  between  an 
overture  by  S.  Bennett  and  a  violin  concerto  by  Spohr 
leaves  an  unpleasing  and  vamped-up  impression.  1892  B. 
Hinton  Lord's  Return  191  The  vamped-up  sentiment ;  the 
covert  sneers. 

0.  Of  a  charge,  story,  etc. :  Invented,  fabricated, 

trumped  up. 

x8o2-x3  Bentham  Ration.  Judic.  Evid,  (1827)  IV.  170  A 
lawyer,  who,  knowing  nothing  about  the  matter,  stands 
with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  containing  a  vamped-up  story. 
187X  Smiles  Cliarac.  xii.  (1876)  361  A  vamped-up  charge  of 
treason.  1874  H.  R.  Reynolds  John  Bapt.  iv.  §  5.  260  He 
bade  them  to  terrorize  no  one,  and  bring  no  vamped-up 
worthless  accusation. 

2.  Of  an  accompaniment :  Extemporized. 

1874  in  Slang  Did, 

Vamper  (vae*mp3j).    [f.  Vamp  vy\ 
+ 1.  A  stocking.  Obs.-^ 
Perhaps  an  error  for  vampeis  or  vampeys. 
a  1700   B.   E.  Did.  Cant.   CreWy  Vampers,    Stockings. 
[Hence  in  later  slang  diets.] 

2.  One  who  vamps  or  patches.     Also  with  tip. 
171a  Odes  of  Horace  viii.  7/1  Our  Horace  is  a  new  vamper 

of  words  and  borrowed  this  from  the  Greek.  1765  Sterne 
Tr.  Shandy  viii.  xxxvii,  That  in  selling  my  chaise,  I  had 
sold  my  remarks.. to  the  chaise-vamper.  1826  J.  Wilson 
Nod.  Ambr.  Wks,  1855  I.  191,  I  shall  use  all  vampers,  like 
the  great  American  shrike. .,  who  sticks  small  singing-birds 
on  sharp-pointed  thorns.  1837  Carlvle  Fr.  Rev.  i.  iv.  iv. 
Skilfullest  vamper-up  of  old  rotten  leather,  to  make  it  look 
like  new. 

3.  slang.  (See  quot.) 

1865  Slang  Did.  265  Vampers,  fellows  who  frequent 
public-houses  and  pick  quarrels  with  the  wearers  of  rings 
and  watches,  in  hopes  of  getting  up  a  fight,  and  so  enabling 
their  *  pals '  to  steal  the  articles. 

4.  One  who  improvises  music,  esp.  accompani- 
ments on  the  pianoforte. 

1884  Yorksk.  Post  7  Nov.,  Lady  pianist  and  vocalist, 
reader  at  sight,  vamper.  1895  Westm.  Gaz.  24  Sept.,  His 
education  as  a  vamper  is  complete  for  all  practical  purposes. 

t  Vampetlli  sb.  and  V.  Obs.  Also  vaumped-, 
vampet(t.  [ad.  early  AF.  *vamped,  later  *vamp^  : 
see  next.]   =  Vampe Y  sb.  and  v. 

c  1430  York  Memor.  Bk.  (Surtees)  I.  194  Pro  la  vaumped- 
yng  xij  parium  ocrearum.  c  1475  Catk.  A  ngl.  399/2  A  vam- 
pethe  [1483  vampett],  pedanajmpedia.  To  vampethe  [1483 
vampet],  Pedanare. 

+  Vampey,  vampy,  sb.  Obs.    Also  5  vam- 

pei,  va(w)mpay,  wampay.  [ad.  AF.  *vamp^; 
see  Vampj^.i]    «  Vamp  j^.i  i. 

c  1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  6oi  Pedana,  a  vampey.  Ibid. 
664  Hec  pedana,  wampay.  c  1460  J,  Russell  Bk.  Nurture 
894  [Give  him]  his  vampeys  and  sokkes,  J>an  all  da^  he  may  go 
warme.  1485  Rutland  Papers  (Camden)  8  A  pair  of  hosyn 
ofcrymesyn  sarcenet  vampeis.  1530  Palsgr.  284/1  Vampey 
of  a  hose,  auant pied.  1592  Greene  Upst.  Courtier  Wks. 
(Grosart)  XI.  263  Beside,  you  will  ioin  a  neates  leather 
vampy  to  a  calues  leather  heele:  is  not  heere  good  stuffe 
maister  shoomaker?  1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Wks.  11. 
242/2  Of  the  old  rotten  leather  they  make  vampies  for  high 
shooes  for  honest  country  plowmen,  or  belts  for  soldiers. 

Hence  +  Vampey,  Vampy  v.  trans.,  to  put  a 
vamp  on,  to  patch.   Also  Vampeying  vbl.  sb,  Obs, 

1416  Maldon  Court-Rolls  (Bundle  10,  No.  6),  Propter 
vampeyeng  et  solynge  de  vn  payre  de  botys.  c  1425  Voc,  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  601  Pedano,  to  vampeye.  1459  Paston  Lett,  I. 
487  Item,  j.  payre  of  blake  vampayed  withe  lether.  1464 
Mann.  ^  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  255  The  same  day  mastyr 
payd  to  hys  cordwaner..for  vawmpayinge  of  his  botys, 
viiid.  ifiii  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Knt.  Burning  Pestle  \;  [Her] 
Master  wrought  with  Lingell  and  with  All,  And  under- 
ground he  vampied  many  a  Boot. 

^g.  1650  B.  Discollimin.  ig  One  of  my  Men  being  well 
vampied  in  his  Crowne  with  Ale, ..rides  into  one  of  my 
Marishes. 

Vamping,  sb.    Mining.     (See  quot.) 

j88r  Raymond  Mining  Gloss.,  Vamping,  the  dibris  of  a 
stope,  wliich  forms  a  hard  mass  under  the  feet  of  the  miner. 

Vamping  (vse-mpii)),  vbl.  sb,    [f.  Vamp  z/.i] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.,  in  lit.  and  fig.  senses. 

1599  MiNSHEU  Sp.  Dict.y  Cabeqado,  ..the  vamping  or  put- 
ting to  the  instops  to  bootes.  x68o  Viiid.  Conforming  Clergy 
(ed.  a)  50  It  had  certainly  been  a  far  more  honest . .  Employ- 
ment for  him  to  have . .  hired  a  Stall,  and  set  himself  bodily 
to  Vamping  of  Boots.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v.  Vamps^ 
To  graft  a  new  Footing  on  old  Stockings  is  still  call'd 
Vamping.  1773  Foote  Bankrupt  111,  Political  papers  should 
bear  vamping ;  like  sermons,  change  but  the  application 
and  text,  and  they  will  suit  all  persons  and  seasons.  1819 
Jeffrey  in  Cockburn  Life  (1852)  II.  187,  I  have  just  got 
done  with  another  Review...  1  have  more  vamping  and 
patching  than  writing.  1850  Carlyle  Latter-d.  Pamph.  yii. 
(1872)  233  The  mere  vamping-together  of  hostile  veracities, 
1860^//  Year  Round  No.  72. 508  No  vamping  of  him  up  into 
a  severe  ancient  Roman  will  do. 

b.  attrib,  (in  sense  3  of  the  vb.). 
c  1890  [title).  Reeves'  Vamping  Tutor. — The  Art  of  Ex- 
temporaneous  Accompaniment  or  playing  by  ear  on  the 
Piano.  1905  Church  Times  30  June  842/4  Those  strange, 
long,  keyless  trumpets,  called  vamping-horns.  1908  F.  Bond 
Screens  ^  Galleries  147  One  of  the  strangest  instruments  of 
the  old  choirs  is  the  vamping  trumpet. 

2.  Tramping,  trudging,    rare. 

x66i  K.  \V.  Cotif.  Charac.  (i860)  46  His  quick  motion  and 
speedy  vamping  from  place  to  place.. makes  him  smell  like 
a  traveller. 

Va'mping,  ///.  a,   [f.  Vamp  vy\  That  vamps, 

in  senses  of  the  vb. 
a  1616  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Bonduca  i.  ii.  Do  you  hope  to  triumph, 
Or  dare  your  vamping  valour,  goodman  Cobler,  Clap  a  new 
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soul  to  ih'  kingdom?  1737  M.  Green  Spleen  163  Whose 
easy  vamping  talent  lies,  first  wit  to  pilfer,  then  disguise. 
1765  Sterne  Tr.  Skandy  vn.  xxix,  A  pert,  vamping  chaise- 
undertaker,  .demanded  if  Monsieur  would  have  his  chaise 
refitted. 

Vaxupirarchy.  [f.  next.]  A  set  of  ruling 
persons  comparable  to  vampires. 

i8a3  New  Monthly  Mag.  VII.  144  A  sceptical  critic  has 
pretended,  with  a  decree  of  malice  prepense  against  the 
Vampyrarchy,..that  his  imperial  Majesty's  surgeons-major 
and  counsellors  of  war  might  perchance  be  deceived  in  some 
respects. 

Vampire  (vae'mpaisj),  sb.  Also  vampyre. 
[a.  F.  vampirCy  ad.  Magyar  vaptpir^  a  word  of 
Slavonic  origin  occurring  in  the  same  form  in 
Russ.,  Pol.,  Czech,  Serb.,  and  Bulg.,  with  such 
variants  as  Bulg.  vapir^  vepir,  Ruthen.  vepyr,  vopyr^ 
opyr^  Russ.  upir^  ^py^y  Vo\,  upior ;  Miklosich 
suggests  north  Turkish  uber  witch,  as  a  possible 
source.  Cf.  G.  vampir,  vatupyr^  Da.,  Sw.  vam- 
pyr^  Dn.  vampir,  It,  Sp.,  Pg.  vampiro,  mod.L. 
vampyrtis,'] 

1.  A  preternatural  being  of  a  malignant  nature 
(in  the  original  and  usual  form  of  the  belief,  a  re- 
animated corpse),  supposed  to  seek  nourishment, 
or  do  harm,  by  sucking  the  blood  of  sleeping 
persons ;  a  man  or  woman  abnormally  endowed 
with  similar  habits. 

a.  1734  Trav.  three  English  Gent,  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1745) 
IV.  358  These  Vampyres  are  supposed  to  be  the  Bodies  of 
deceased  Persons,  animated  by  evil  Spirits,  which  come  out 
of  the  Graves,  in  the  Night-time,  suck  the  Blood  of  many  of 
the  Living,  and  thereby  destroy  them.  1760-a  Goldsm.  Cit. 
IV,  Ixxx.  P  8  From  a  meal  he  advances  to  a  surfeit,  and  at 
last  sucks  blood  like  a  vampyre.  z8i9[Polidori]  The  Vam- 
/^J'rr  p.  XX,  He  had  been  tormented  by  a  vampyre,  but  had 
found  a  way  to  rid  himself  of  the  evil,  by  eating  some  of  the 
earth  out  of  the  vampyre's  grave.  1847  Mrs.  Kerr  tr. 
Ranke's  Hist.  Serbia  iv.  7 1  Speedy  death  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  such  a  visitation,  and  any  one  who  so  died 
became  himself  a  vampyre. 

^.  1796  Pegck  Anonym.  (1809)  18a  The  accounts  we  have 
of  the  Vampires  of  Hungary  are  most  incredible.  They  are 
Blood- suckers,  that  come  out  of  their  graves  to  torment  the 
living.  x8i3  Eyron  Giaour  Note  38,  The  freshness  of  the 
face,  and  the  wetness  of  the  lip  with  blood,  are  the  never- 
failing  signs  of  a  Vampire.  1846  T.  Wright  Ess.  Mid.  Ages 
\.  ix.  301  Walter  Mapes. .gives  some  curious  stories  of  Eng- 
lish vampires  in  the  twelfth  century.  1886  Sat,  Rev.  9  Jan. 
55  We  would  welcome  a  spectre,  a  ghoul,  or  even  a  vampire 
gladly,  rather  than  meet  [Stevenson's]  Mr.  Edward  Hyde. 

2.  iransf.  A  person  of  a  malignant  and  loath- 
some character,  esp.  one  who  preys  ruthlessly  upon 
others ;  a  vile  and  cruel  exactor  or  extortioner, 

»74X  C.  FoRMAN  Obs.  Revol.  11  These  are  the  vampires 
of  the  publick,  and  riders  of  the  kingdom.  1814  Harriet 
Shslley  in  Lett.  Shelley  (1909)  11.  App.  i.  992  In  short,  the 
man  1  once  loved  is  dead.  This  is  a  vampire.  His  charac- 
ter is  blasted  for  ever.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  11. 
1 74  There  appeared  to  be  no  prospect  of  shaking  oflF  the 
vampires  that  had  fastened  themselves  on  the  princes  of 
Rajputanx  1899  F.  T.  Bullen  Log  0/  Seawat/it^  The 
vampires  who  supplied  them  with  liquor  had  somehow 
obtained  a  claim  upon  all  their  wages. 

b,  slang.  An  intolerable  bore  or  tedious  person. 
i86s  B.  Taylor /^<3;«*<5- ^^(7(1^11 1. 11.  215  In  the  German 
language  there  is  no  epithet  which  exactly  translates  our 
word  '  bore  ',  or  its  intensification,  '  vampyre  . 

O.  Applied  to  a  mosquito. 
1864GEIKIE  ^v^/KWjjv.  (1874)58  A  sharp  prick  and  the 
little  vampire  is  drinking  your  blood. 

3.  Zool.  a.  One  or  other  of  various  bats,  chiefly 
South  American,  known  or  popularly  believed  to 
be  blood-suckers. 

a.  1774  Goldsm.  Nnt.  Hist.  (1834)  II.  119  An  animal  not 
so  formidable,  but  still  more  mischievous  than  these,  Is  the 
American  Vamp>re.  1834  Handbk.  Nat.  Philos.^  Phys. 
Ge0gr.$$fi  (L.U.K.),  The  vampyres,  or  blood-sucking  bats, 
nine  species  of  which  have  been  mentioned.  1843  E.  War. 
BURTOS  Crescent  ^  Cross  xv'i.  (1859)  '68  My  companion  slew 
fifty*seven  Vampyres  in  the  few  minutes. 

^.  1783  Encycl.  Brit.  (cd.  2)  X,  8711/3  The  vampyrtis^ 
vampire,  or  Ternate  bat,  with  large  canine  teeth.  1785 
Smellie  Buffon's  Nat.  Hist,  (1791)  V.  283  We  shall  call 
it  vampire,  because  it  sucks  the  blood  of  men  and  other 
animals  when  asleep,  c  i8ao  Waterton  Wand.  S.  Amer. 
in.  {1825)  154  The  owls  went  away  of  their  own  accord. 
.  .The  bats  and  vampires  remained  with  me.  1839  Darwin 
V<^.  Nat.  ii.  (1845)  22  My  servant.. suddenly  put  his  hand 
on  the  beast's  withers,  and  secured  the  vampire.  1893 
LvoEKKER  Roy,  Nat.  Hist.  I.  299  The  vampires  are  remark> 
able  for  the  varied  nature  of  their  food. 
b.  The  tarantula  spider.  rartr~^. 

1843  Marryat  M.  Violet  xliv,  The  deadly  tarantula  spider 
or  *  vampire '  of  the  prairies. 
O,  The  devil-fish,  rare^^, 

1867  Chronicle  5  Oct.  669  This  giant  of  the  Cephaloptera 
is  simply  a  monstrous  Ray;  and  though  Sea- Devil  and 
Vampire  are  assigned  to  it  as  trivial  names,  it.. is  in  no  way 
formidable  save  from  its  enormous  strength  and  bulk. 

4.  A  double-leaved  trap-door,  closing  by  means 
of  springs,  used  in  theatres  to  effect  a  sudden  dis- 
appearance from  the  stage. 

1881  W.  S.  GiLBF.RT  Foggerty^s  Fairy  1,  Where's  my  vam- 
pire ?  1886  Stage  Gossip  69  A  '  vampire  '  is  a  trap  used  by 
the  sprites,  nnd  is  cut  tn  the  '  flats  *,  and  often  in  the  stage 
— ^he  sprite  falling  bodily  through  the  trap. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.y  zsvampire  booksdkr^  corpse^ 
•fanned  adj.,  legend,  spell^  etc. ;  vampire  bat,  =» 
sense  3  a ;  vampire  trap,  =  sense  4. 

1790  Shaw  Spec.  Linn,  pi,  8,  The  "Vampyre  Bat.  Tail* 
Vol.  X. 


less  Bat  with  the  nose  plain,  and  the  flying-membrane 
divided  between  the  thighs.  1807  Phil.  Trans.  XCVII, 
176  The  vampyre  bat,  which  will  be  found  to  live  on  vege- 
tables. 1839  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  ii.  (1845)  22  The  Vam- 
pire bat  is  often  the  cause  of  much  trouble,  by  biting  the 
horses  on  their  withers.  1875  B.  Taylor  Faust  11.  iii.  iii. 
Like  vampire-bats,  they're  squeaking,  twittering,  humming. 
1788  Burns  Poet's  Progress  29  *V  am  pyre-booksellers  drain 
him  to  the  heart.  iSoi  Southey  Thalaba  viii.  x.  Through 
the  *vampire  corpse  He  thrust  his  lance.  1819  [Polidori] 
The  Vampyre  Introd.  p.  xxiii,  The  vampyre  corse  of  the 
Arabian  maid  Oneiza.  1847  Emerson  Poems,  Mithridates 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  410  Swing  me  in  the  upas  boughs,  •Vam- 
pire-fanned, when  I  carouse.  1855  Smedlev  Occult  Sci.  6g 
Criticism  applied  to  the  *  Vampire  legends  by  an  anonymous 
writer.  1899  ^*  J'  Chapman  Drama  Two  Lives^  Snake' 
Witch  39  Tbat  unrest  That  held  him  with  its  *vampire  spell. 
1871  Tylor  Prim.  Cult,  II.  175  There  is  a  whole  literature 
of  hideous  *vampire  stories.  1813  Byron  G/a;<?7*r  Note  37, 
The  ''Vampire  superstition  is  still  general  in  the  Levant. 
i8a8  Lights  <$■  Shades  I.  42  A  sort  of  yellowish-greenish, 
brownish  grey — an  unearthly  *vampire  tinge.  1893  Westtn, 
Gaz.  39  Sept.  4/2  All  his  disappearances  are  done  oy  means 
of  the  ordinary  pantomime  ■*  *vampire '  trap.  1837  A.  Ten- 
NENT  Vis.  Glencoe  49  Some  [of  the  devils]  seem'd  equipp'd 
with  *vampire  wing. 

Hence  Va*mpire  v.  trans,,  to  assail  or  prey  upon 
after  the  manner  of  a  vampire.  Vampi'ric  a., 
Va'mpirlsh  a,,  of  the  nature  of  a  vampire. 

x83a  Jekvll  Corr.  (1894)  306  Sotheby  will  not  let  poor  Sir 
Walter  lie  quietly  in  his  grave,  but  *vampires  him  with 
verses  that  would  disgrace  even  the  annuals.  1905  B.  Ken- 
nedy Green  Sphinx  xxj,  The  only  wealth  of  the  world  is 
the  produce  coming  from  the  labour  of  Nature, . .  And  gold 
insolently  vampires  this  produce.  1883  H,  Merivale 
Faucit  of  Balliol  ii.  vi,  I'm  not  sure  that  you  are  not  a 
ghost,  .of  some  uncomfortable  *vampiric  order.  1891  A. 
Lakg  Angling  Sheic/ies  57  The  Highland  fairies  are  very 
•vampirish. 

Vampirism  (vscmpairiz'm).  Also  vampyr- 
ism.  jr.  Vampire  sb.}  The  collective  facts  or 
ideas  associated  with  the  supposed  existence  and 
habits  of  vampires. 

i7$»4-6  E.  Darwin  Zoon.  II.  63  The  supposed  existence . . 
of  witchcraft,  vampyrism,  animal  magnetism  and  American 
tractors.  18x9  [Polidori]  The  Vampyre  Introd.  p.  xxii, 
The  same  measures  were  adopted  with  the  corses  of  those 
persons  who  had  previously  died  from  vampyrism.  1855 
Smeoley  Occult  Sci.  66  Instances  of  Vampirism,  which 
chiefly  occurred  in  Hungary.    187a  Le  Fano  In  a  Glass 

III.  262  He  devoted  himself  to  the .. laborious  investigation 
of  the  marvellously  authenticated  tradition  of  Vampirism. 

/ig.  i8oi  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  I.  183  The  Magazine 
exists;.. the  spirit  having  left  it,  I  suspect  vampirism  in  its 
present  life.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  n.  in.  li,  Treason, 
delusion,  vampyrism,  scoundrelism,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  ! 
1858  O.  W.  HoLMits  Atttocr.  Break/.-t.  ix.  (1883)  175  Ah  I 
long  illness  is  the  real  vampyrism. 

va'mpirize,  v.  rare.  Also  vampyrise.  [f, 
asprec]  a.  intr.  To  act  as  a  vampire,  b.  trans, 
=  Vampibb  v. 

1819  [Polidori]  Ths  VamPyre  Introd.  p.  xxii,  Tbat  the 
deceased  is  not  only  doomed  to  vampyrise,  but  compelled  to 
confine  his  infernal  visitations  solelyto  those  beings  beloved 
most  while  upon  earth.  1888  M<^Carthy  &  Praeo  Ladies^ 
Gallery  III.  vii.  i2t  She  took  to  Action,. .and  vampirized 
Mrs.  Lance  when  she  found  her  own  experience  and  imagi- 
nation inadequate. 

Vamplate  (vae'mpl^t).  "iiow  Arc Ah'oL  Forms: 
a,  5  vaun-  (faun-),  6  van-,  vantplate.  $,  6  Sc, 
wamplat,  6-  vamplate,  7,  9  vamplet,  [f.  AF. 
va{u)n'y  va{u)nt-y  Vant-  +  plate  Plate  sb."]  A 
plate  fixed  on  a  spear  or  lance  to  serve  as  a  guard 
for  the  hand,  esp.  in  tilting. 

a.  cxySfiLybeaus  Desc.  1644  (K.),  Loke}>  ^our  scheldes  be 
strong,  ^our  schaftes  good  and  long,  ^our  saket  and  vaun. 
plate.  1508  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  137  Tua  vant 
plates,  tua  spere  hedis,  tua  suordis.  a  154S  Hall  Chron.^ 
Hen.  VlllfiZ  The  speres  brake  in  the  kynges  hande  to  the 
vantplate  all  to  sheuers.  1598  Florio,  Calces  .a  vanplate, 
the  iron  about  a  tilting-stafle  neere  the  hand. 

&.  1534  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.Wl.  loo  For ij  marekyn 
skynnis  to  lyne  the  twa  wamplatis  to  the  Kingts  spens. 
a  1586  S\OHK^  Arcadia  111.  vii. (191 2)  387  Amph4alus..let  his 
Staffe  fall  to  Agenors  vamplaL      163a  Guiilim's  Heraldry 

IV.  xiii.  343  This  vamplet.. is  of  Steele  and  is  vsed  for  the 
safegard  of  the  Titters  hand,  and  is  taken  off  and  put  on  to 
the  stafTe  or  speare  at  pleasure.  x66o  in  Archaeologta  XI. 
99  Vamplets  for  lilting  staves,  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey), 
Vamplate^  a  Gauntlet,  or  Iron-Glove,  c  i8a8  Berry  Encycl. 
Her.  I.  Gloss.  1869  BouTELLy4r»«  tf  Armour  viii.  128  At 
the  handle  the  shaft  passed  through  a  small  circular  shield, 
or  hand-guard  (called  a  vamplate),  which  was  fixed  to  the 
shaft  of  the  lance.     1898  Viscr.  Dillon  in  Archaeol.  Jml. 

V.  309  The  Hatton  and  Prince  Henry  vampUtes  are  trun- 
cated cones. 

Vainplet.  south-w.  dial,  [f.  Vamp  sb?-  -1-  -let.] 
A  gaiter.     Usu.  in  pi. 

184a  Akerman  Wilts.  Gloss.,  Vamplets,  rude  gaiters  to 
defend  the  legs  from  wet.  1863  Wise  New  Forest  162  His 
legs  are  still  cased.. with  gaiters,  known  as  'vamplets',  or 
'strogs  '.  z866  Blackmore  C.  No^vellyXxXy  She  wore  a  pair 
of  poor  Clayton's  vamplets.  x^^  — Alice  Lorraine  II. 
xvi.  208  Instead  of  white  stockings,  he  displayed  gold, 
buttoned  vamplets  of  orange  velvet  X883-  in  dial,  glossaries 
(Berks.,  Hants,  Wilts.). 

Vampoose,  Vampose,  erron.  varr.  Vamose  v, 

1857  Kincsley  Two  Years  Ago  i,  Has  he  vampoosed  with 

the  contents  of  a  till,  that  he  wbhes  so  for  solitude  ?     1857 

G.  H.  KiNCSLEY  Sp.  ff  Trav,  (1900)  ^S  A  'cute  Help,  who 

had  vamposed  into  the  swamp  with  the  family  plate. 

Vamure,  var.  Vaumure  Obs, 

tVamward.  Obs.  rare.  Also  vaumward, 
vawme-.  [var.  of  vaun{t)ward  Vantward.  Cf. 
Vawabd.]     The  vanguard  of  a  host  or  army. 


13..  Coer  de  L.  4025  These  rydden  in  the  vawmewarde, 
1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  188  He  gaf  him  J>e  vamward. 
ibid,  334  per  vaumward  was  sone  dight. 

Van  (vsen),  ^.1  Also  5-7  vanne  (7  wanne), 
7-8  vann.  [Southern  var.  of  Fan  ^^.1,  perh.  partly 
^.OV.van  orad. L.  vanmts.  Cf.  WFlem.z/a«, Du. 
•wan,  G.  wannty  Sw.  vannai\ 

1.  A  winnowing  basket  or  shovel ;   c=  Fan  j^.l  i  a. 

Also,  in  mod.  dial.,  —  Fanner  2. 

c  1450  [see  Fan  i<5.'  la,  ^].  ^1481  Caxton  Dialogues  i& 
Ghyselin  the  mande  maker  Hath  sold  his  vannes, ..  ifis 
temmesis  to  dense  with.  1566  Adlincton  Apitleius  lai 
Then  althe  people. .toke  a  great  number  ofVannes  replen- 
ished with  odors  and  pleasaunt  smelles.  1598  Barckley 
Felic,  Man  iii.  (1603)  246  At  last  he  was  put  in  a  vanne,.. 
and  tossed  up  and  downe  that  he  might  not  sleepe.  idoz- 
1791  [see  Fan  sb^  i  a,^].  i8ox  Ranken  Hist.  France  1. 430 
The  van  was  a  broad  shovel,  with  which  they  threw  the  grain 
with  force  to  a  distance,  while  the  light  chaff  fell  behind. 
1807  J.  Robinson  Archmol.  Grxca  v.  xiv.  477  To  put  them 
in  vans  or  implements  for  winnowing  corn.  1863  J.  G. 
Murphy  Comm.,  Lev.  vii.  30  It  is  used  of  the  van  in  win- 
nowing.   z88o-  in  south<western  dial,  glossaries. 

b.  A  shovel  used  for  lifting  charcoal  or  testing 
ore. 

X664  Evelyn  Sylva  102  Your  Coals  sufficiently  cool'd, 
with  a  very  long-toothed  Rake,  and  a  Vann,  you  may  load 
them  into  the  Coal-wains.  1753  Chambers*  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v, 
Vauningt  This  instrument  called  the  Vann  [printed  Vaun], 
is  a  long  and  moderately  deep  wooden  shovel.  1875  Knight 
Diet.  Mech.  2689/2  Van^  a  shovel  used  in  sifting  ore. 

c.  [Cf.  Van  zj.]     A  process  of  testing  ore  on  a 
shovel ;  the  amount  of  metal  obtained  by  this  test, 

1778  Pryce  Min.  Comub,  316  If  the  Van  will  cover  or 
equal  the  weight  of  a  crown  piece,  it  is  good  Tin-stuff,  and 
is  termed  a  Crown  Van.  x88o  W.  Cornw.  Gloss,.,  Van^  a 
rude  process  of  trying  tin  ores  by  crushing  and  washing  on 
a  shovel.  cx888  Trans.  Amer,  Inst.  Min.  Eng.  XII.  64 
(Cent.),  As  be  watched  the  process  of  making  a  van  on  a 
shovel,  and  saw  the  copper  roll  up  to  the  highest  point. 

1 2.  =  Fan  sbX  \  d.  Obs.~^ 

X458  Maldon  (Essex)  Liber  B.  fol.  it  b,  John  Dale  hath  in 
his  kepynge  ajustyng  sadel,  ii  vannys,  and  asper. 

3.  Awing;   =  Fan  j<5.l  4.    Chiefly /iJ^/, 

1667  [see  Fan  sh."^  4  ^],  1671  Milton  P,  R.  iv.  583  Strait 
a  fiery  Globe  Of  Angels  on  full  sail  of  wing  flew  nigh.  Who 
on  their  plumy  Vans  receiv'd  him  soft.  1700  Drvden  Ovid's 
Met.  XII.  749  He  wheel'd  in  Air,  and  stretch 'd  his  Vans  in 
vain  ;  His  Vans  no  longer  cou'd  his  Flight  sustain.  1791- 
(see  Fan  sb.^  4].  1815  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  vii.  (1816)  I. 
215  Its  ample  vans  are  calculated  to  catch  the  wind  as  sails, 
and  so  to  carr^  it  sometimes  over  the  sea.  18^1  D.  Jerrold 
St.  Giles  xxxiiL  342  A  carrion  crow  flapped  its  vans  above 
the  heads  of  man  and  wife.  1879  £.  Arnold  Lt.  Asia  vi. 
(i38i)  156  Bright  butterflies  Fluttered  their  vans,  azure  and 
green  and  gold. 

^g,  1898  G.  Meredith  Poet.  Wks.  (1912)  549  Beneath  the 
vans  of  doom  did  men  pass  in. 

1 4.  ?  The  vane  of  a  ship.    Obs.~^ 

1698  Fryer  Ace.  E.  India  4-  P.  i^  The  Vans  of  the  next 
Ships  (though  groveling  with  a  neighbouring  Wave)  could 
not  be  discerned. 

5.  A  sail  of  a  windmill ;  =  Fan  sbX  6  c.  (Cf, 
Vane  3  a.) 

1837  Landor  Pentameron  Wks.  1846  II.  352  A  sigh  sets 
her  windmill  at  work  van  over  van,  incessantlv.  1856  Mrs. 
Browning  Aur.  Leigh  iv.  520  As  a  windmill  seen  at  dis- 
tance radiating  Its  delicate  white  vans  against  the  sky.  x86o 
O,  W.  Holmes  Pro^.  Break/.'t.  xi.  With  his  arms  flying., 
like  the  vans  of  a  windmill. 

Van  (vaen),  sb.^  Also  7  vann.  [Shortening  of 
Vanguard.] 

1.  The  foremost  division  or  detachment  of  a  mili- 
tary or  naval  force  when  advancing  or  set  in  order 
for  doing  so. 

1633  T.  Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  (1821)  420  The  Van  went  oflf 
witlifew  slaine.  1665  Manley  Grotius  Low  C.  Wars  799 
Spinola  himself  went  in  the  Van,  sending  before  him  Scouts 
and  Pioneers  to  search  the  ways  and  level  them.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  11.  535  Armies  rush  To  Battel  in  the  Clouds, 
before  each  Van  Pric  forth  the  Aerie  Knights.  1704  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  4054/1  They  were  very  strong  in  the  Center, 
and  weaker  in  the  Van  and  Rear.  01781  R.  Watson 
Philip  III  (1783)  V.  382  The  van  was  led  by  the  mareschal 
Lesdiguieres,  the  main  body  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
Shoniberg .. brought  up  the  rear  with  the  artillery.  x8i6 
Scott  Old  Mart,  xxv,  As  Lord  Evandale  spoke,  the  van  of 
the  insurgents  began  to  make  their  appearance.  1844  H.  H. 
Wilson  Brit.  India  II.  555  The  van  of  the  Mahratta  army 
..had  advanced  to  within  fifteen  miles  of  Chanda.  1879 
FRouDECar^/ir-xix.  308  Roman  civilians  had  followed  in  the 
van  of  the  armies. 

b.  Without  article. 

1663  Butler  Hud.  i.  ii.  104  The  Foe  he  had  survey 'd 
Rang'd,  as  to  him  they  did  appear,  With  Van,  main  Battel, 
Wings  and  Rear.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  589  Standards.and 
Gonfalons  twixt  Van  and  Reare  Streame  in  the  Aire.  1809 
WoRDSW.  Ho/cr  10  They  stagger  at  the  shock  From  van  to 
rear.  1865  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  xviii-  iv.  V.  86  Van,  having 
faced  to  right.. and  so  become  Left  Wing,  will  attack 
Kreczor. 

o.  Const,  o/iw&r,  etc.),  or  with  possessive. 
1716  Pope  Iliad  xiii.  350  But  those  my  ship  contains, 
whence  distant  far,  I  fight  conspicuous  in  the  Van  of  War, 
1813  Byron  Br.  Abydost.  vii,  Another  1  and  a  braver  man 
Was  never  seen  in  battle's  van. 

t  d.  In  one's  van,  in  front  of  one.    Obs, 
17*4  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier  (1640)  250  The  king's  army 
[wasj  in  his  rear,  and  Sir  Richard  Grenvil  in  his  van. 

2.  The  foremost  portion  of,  or  the  foremost  posi- 
tion in,  a  company  or  train  of  persons  moving,  or 
prepared  to  move,  forwards  or  onwards. 

1610  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Scorn/.  Lady  v.  1,  Come  who  leads? 
Sir  Roger,  you  shall  have  the  Van  :  lead  the  way.     1648  J. 


VAN. 

BsAtTMONT  Psyeke  xvi.  Ixxii,  The  gallant  Paeans  of  His 
vocal  Van  To  all  the  Orbs  proclaim'd  the  Spectacle.  1674 
yacks&iCs  Rtceuttations  ig  in  Hindley  Book  Collector's 
Misc.  ni,  I..wascommonly  in  the  van,  upon  any  desperate 
exploit,  having  the  knowledge  of  my  weapon  [etc.].  18*4 
W.  Irving  T.  Trai'.  I.  48  My  aunt  led  the  van  with  a  red. 
hot  poker ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  she  was  the  most  formidable 
of  the  party.  1850  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  v.  (1865)  1.  220 
ITie  GauU.. formed  the  van  of  the  great  Celtic  migration. 
1874  BuRXASD  My  Time  xxvi.  240  After  the  van  of  the 
procession  had  marched  into  the  dining-room. 

b.  fig*-,  esp.  in  the  phrases  to  Uad{\  beary  f  have) 
the  van,  and  in  the  van, 

(a)«i66x  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  III.  115  Ratclifle 
Church  esteemeth  it  a  greater  grace  to  lead  the  van  of  all 
parochial,  than  to  follow  in  the  rear  after  many  Cathedral 
Churches  in  England.  1683  tr.  Erasm,  Morix  Encom.  9 
Why  may  not  I  justly  bear  the  Van  among  the  whole  troop 
of  Gods?  a  X708  Beveridge  Thes.  TfuoL  (1710)  I.  234  The 
Apostle  gives  us  a  chain  of  all  Christian  graces :  wherein . . 
faith  leads  the  van.  177a  Fletcher  Lo^ca  Genev.  198  As 
Moses  led  the  van  of  these  testimonies.. and  St.  Paul  the 
main  body,  permit  St.  James  to  bring  up  the  rear.  1838 
Stephens  Trm*.  Greece  I.  vii.  125,  I  could  not  follow  them 
in  their  long  and  repeated  kneelmgs  and  prostrations;  but 
my  young  Greek . .  led  the  van. 

(^)  1771  yunius  Lett.  IviL  (1788)  306  The  natural  resources 
of  the  crown  are  no  longer  confided  in.  Corruption  glitters 
in  the  van.  i8»o  Keats  Hyperion  i.  343  Be  thou  therefore 
in  the  van  Of  circumstance.  1843  Carlyle  Past  if  Pr,  in. 
viii.  The  chief  of  men  is  he  who  stands  in  the  van  of  men. 
1879  Lubbock  Addr.  Pol.  <$•  Educ.  iv.  87  That  nothing  less 
will  suffice  here  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  position  in  the 
van  of  industiial  nations. 

3.  The  fore  or  front  part  of  a  thing,  rare. 

17*7  Dyer  Grongar  Hill-^  Silent  Nymph  !..  Who.. He  On 
the  mountain's  lonely  van.  Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man. 
176J  Falconer  Shi^r,  11.  508  While  o'er  the  quivering 
deck,  from  van  to  rear,  Broad  surges  roll  in  terrible  career. 

4.  attrib.^  as  van-division^  -shipy  -squadron. 

165a  French  Occurr.  Nov.  zg-Dec.b  ai6  Ruttier. .com- 
manded the  Van-squadron,  and  charged  very  resolutely  up 
to  us.  xTpS  Nelson  13  Mar.  in  Nicolas  Dis^.  (1845)  II,  14 
The  Admiral  made  the  signal  for  the  Van-ships  to  join  him. 
z^S  —  19  June  Ibid.  (1846)  VII.  p.  Ixxxii,  The  Admiral  has 
honoured  me  with  the  command  of  the  Van-Division.  1806 
A.  Duncan  Nelson  71  He  received  the. .fire  from  the  van 
ships.  x86a  Meredith  Poet,  Wks.  (1912)  122  The  day  was 
a  van.bird  of  summer. 

Van  (vasn),  sbJ^    [Shortened  f.  Caravan  4.] 

L  A  covered  vehicle  chiefly  employed  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods,  usually  resembling  a  large 
wooden  box  with  arched  roof  and  opening  from 
behindi  but  varying  in  size  (and  to  some  extent  in 
form)  according  to  the  use  intended. 

xSag  Lvtton  The  Disowned  I .  iv.  50  Yes,  Sir,  we  have 
some  luggage — came  last  night  by  the  van.  1855  Leifchild 
CornivaU  "i  The  Cornish  van  is  a  conveyance  both  peculiar 
and  interesting.  This  particular  one.,  resembled  very  nearly 
an  ordinary  covered  cart  of  some  length.  187a  C.  King 
Sierra  Nevada  x.  213  The  great  van  rocked,  settled  a  little— 
and  stuck  fast. 

b.  Felons^  van^  prison  van.     Also  ellipt. 

1858  [see  Prison  sh.  3  a].  1863  Kinglake  Crimea  I.  338 
The  hour  when  the  Parliament  of  France  had  been  driven 
into  the  felons*  van.  1805  Daily  News  17  May  8/6  The 
Gaoler — There  is  no  van  between  10.30  in  the  morning  and 
four  in  the  afternoon. 

2.  A  closed  carriage  or  truck  used  on  railways 
for  conveying  passengers'  luggage  and  the  guard  of 
the  train,  or  in  goods  trains  for  smaller  articles 
needing  protection  from  the  weather. 

Freq.  with  defining  terms,  as  brake-^guard^s,  luggage  van. 

x868  BoVD  Less.  Middle  Age  339  Emerging  from  the 
carriage  door,  the  pilgprim . .  hastens  to  the  van  at  the  end  of 
the  train.  1885  Law  Times  LXXIX.  47/1  The  portmanteau 
and  hamper  had  been  put  into  the  van. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  van  boy,  docky  'driver^ 
dweller,  harnesSy  load,  -man,  shunter. 

x88i  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  34  *Van..Boy,  Guard. 
1883  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Oct.  7/2  A  van  boy,  seventeen  years 
of  age,  1878  F.  S.  Williams  Midi.  Railw.  639  On  the  left 
of  this  platform  is  the  '  *van  dock '  in  which  the  vans  are 
standing.  1895  Daily  News  26  Sept.  6/3  A  Midland  Rail- 
way *van  driver,  1894  [bid.  25  Jan.  2/4  The  fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  United  Kingdom  Showmen's  and  *Van 
Dwellers*  Protection  Association.  x86a  Catal.  Internat. 
Exkib.,  Brit.  II,  No.  4727,  *Van  harness  and  cart  harness. 
1883  L'pool  Daily  Post  23  Apr.  5/2  Countless  *vanloads  of 
happy  urchins,  bent  on  enjoymg  their  Sunday  school  treat. 
i88x  Instr.  Census  C/er^j  (1885)  34  Trap  Minder.  *Van  Man. 
1891  Daily  Neivs  21  Sept,  2/7  Vanman  of  the  Glasgow  City 
Parochial  Authorities.  1878  F.  S.  Williams  Midi.  Railw. 
639  The  vans,  as  they  enter  the  shed,  are  at  once  placed 
under  the  orders,  .of  '  *van  shunters '. 

Van  (vaen),  sb.^  [a.  Welsh  fan  (van),  mutated 
form  of  ban  height,  occurring  in  place-names  in 
South  Wales,  esp.  in  Brecknock.]  A  height  or 
summit. 

1871  Kingsley  At  Last  ii,  Flat  'vans'  or  hog-backed 
hills,  and  broad  sweeps  of  moorland,.. are  as  rare  as  are 
steep  walls  of  cliff.  1905  A.  R.  Wallace  My  Life  I.  249 
The  range  of  the  great  forest  of  Brecon,  with  its  series  of 
isolated  summits  or  vans. 

Van  (vaen),  v^  Also  4  uanni,  5  vane,  5-7 
vanne.     [Southern  var.  Fan  v^ 

1.  trans.  To  winnow  with  a  fan.  ?  Obs. 

1340  [see  Fan  v.  i\.  c\\(rj  Noble  Bk.  Cookry  (1882)  86 
Tak  clene  whet  and  bet  it  in  a  mortoire  and  vane  it  clene. 
X545  Elvot,  EuannOy  to  van  corne  or  other  lyke  thyng. 
X552  HuLOET,  Vanne  or  fanne  corne,  euanno.  1611  Cotgr., 
Berner,  to  vanne,  or  winnow  corne.  1631  Anchoran  Comen- 
tus' Gate  TonguesZ-j  Hee  vanneth,  winnoweth  and  waggeth 
oates  with  a  wanne.     1648  Hexham   11,    IVt-wannen,  to 
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Winnowe,  or  to  Vanne  out.     1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey) 
Vanned,  fanned  or  winnowed. 

/ig.  14..  Langland's  P.  PL  C.  xxin.  168  Elde-.wayueth 
\v.r.  vanned]  away  wanhope.  a  1693  Urguhart's  Rabelais 
in.  xl.  332  The  Suit  or  Process,  being  well  vanned  and 
winnowed, 

t  2.  a.  =  Fan  v.  3.  Obs. 

X565 Cooper  Thesaurus%.\,  Kpw/w/wr,  Vanne  windesaftely 
on  hir  in  this  maner. 

f  b.  To  fan ;  to  blow  upon.  Obs. 

i6a8  Y^\.x^KU:  Resolves  11.  viii,  18  Nor  does  the  wound  but 
rankle  more,  which  is  vanned  by  the  publike  ayre. 

3.  To  separate  and  test  (ore)  by  washing  on  a  van 
or  shovel,     (Earlier  in  Vanning  vbl.  sb.'^  2.) 

1839  De  la  Beche  Rep.  Geol.  Cornzvall,  etc.  xv.  585  We 
have  seen  a  miner  dexterously  van  pulverised  iron  pyrites. 
1899  Baring-Gould^^.  (yW'V^^  II.  v.  61  In  dressing  the  ore 
the  miners  broke  it  with  their  hammers,  and  then  'vanned' 
it  on  their  broad  oak  shovels. 

Van  (v£en),  J/.2  rare~^,  [f.  Van  sbj^l  trans. 
To  go  in  the  van  of,  to  lead. 

185a  A.  Smith  Life  Drama  ii,  Do  not  the  royal  souls  that 
van  the  world  Hunger  for  praises? 

Van  (vsen),  v,^     [f.  VANJi^.3] 

1.  trans.  To  send  in  a  van. 

X840  New  Monthly  Mag.  LX.  167  Vanning  his  horses  to 
the  different  meetings.  1862  H.  H.  Dixon  Scott  ^  Sebright 
iii.  203  When.. he  [a  racehorse]  could  hardly  move  in  his 
box,  he  was  vanned  down  to  Hermit  Lodge. 

2.  To  confine  in  a  van. 

1897  P.  Warung  Tales  Old  Regime  34  A  convict— one  of 
the  two  servants  who  were  not  'van'd'  overnight. 

Van,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  t.  Win  v. 

Vanadate  (vse-nad/t).  Chem.  [f.  Vanad-ium 
+  -ate  1.  So  F,  vanadate."]  A  salt  produced  by 
the  combination  of  vanadic  acid  with  a  base. 

1835  Partington's  Brit.  Cycl.,  Arts  ^  Set.  II.  858/2  The 
precipitate  is  vanadate  of  barytes  or  lead.  x8si  Mantell 
Petrifactions  iii.  §1.  145  Vanadic  acid  and  vanadates.  1883 
Science  I.  490/1  Strontic  vanadate  was  prepared  by  fusion 
of  the  acid  with  sodic  bromide  and  strontic  bromide.  Ibid,, 
Vanadates  of  lead,  cadmium,  zinc, . .  were  formed  in  the  same 
way. 

Vanadiate  (van^-diA).   Chem,  [f.VANADl-UM 


+  -ate1.] 


1.1  = 


prec. 


X836  T.  Thomson  Min.,  Geol. ,  etc.  1 1. 539  Analysis  of  Van- 
adiates.  The  only  vanadiate  known  at  present  to  exist  in 
the  mineral  kingdom,  is  the  vanadiate  of  lead.  1849  D. 
Campbell  Inorg.  Chem.  301  The  vanadiate  of  potash  in  the 
bisulphate  of  potash  solution  is  boile '  with  hydrochloric 
acid,    1869  Phil.  Trans.  CLVIII.  18  Vanadiate  of  ammonia. 

Vanadic  (vanse'dik,  van^'dik).  Chem,  [f. 
Vanad-ium  +  -ic.  Cf.  F.  vanadique,]  Of  or  per- 
taining to,  derived  from,  vanadium  ;  spec,  contain- 
ing vanadium  in  its  higher  valency,  as  opposed  to 
Vanadious  a.    Chiefly  in  vanadic  acid, 

1835  Partington's  Brit.  Cycl.,  Arts  ff  Sci.  II.  858/2  The 
vanadic  acid  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  salifiable  oxide.  X849 
D»  Campbell  Inorg.  Chem.  303  Vanadic  acid  is  a  brownish 
powder,  but  when  melted . ,  it  approaches  a  rusty-red.  1874 
RoscoE  Ess.  (Owens  Coll,)  II.  55  The  crystalline  form  of  a 
mineral  contained  vanadic  oxide. 

Vanadinite  (vanse-dinait).  Min,  [f.  Vanad- 
ium +  -in  +  -ITE.]  A  mineral  consisting  of  vanadate 
of  lead  and  chloride  of  lead,  occurring  in  brilliant 
crystals  of  various  colours, 

1855  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Geol.,  etc.  532  Vanadinite. . .  Found  in 
Mexico,  the  Ural,  and  Dumfriesshire.  x88o  Clemenshaw 
Wurtz'Atom.  The.  139  The  atomic  weight  of  vanadium  has 
been  altered  so  that  vanadinite,  which  is  isomorphous  with 
apotite,  is  represented  by  a  similar  formula. 

Vanadions  (van^i'diss),  a,  Chem.  [f.  Vanadi- 
um +  -ous  c]  Containing  vanadium  in  its  lower 
valency,  as  opposed  to  Vanadic  a. 

1868  Watts  Did.  Chem,  V.  088  Vanadious  phosphate  and 
sulphate  have  been  obtained  in  definite  crystals.  1870 
RoscoE  in  Lond.  Philos.  Mag.  July  63  Vanadious  salt. 

Vanadite  (vse'nadsit).  Chem.  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ITE.     So  F,  vanadite.']     (See  qnot,) 

rS^S  Partington's  Brit. Cycl.,  Arts  ^  Sci.  II.  859/1  Oxide 
of  vanadium.. combines  with  bases,  and  forms  salts,  which 
may  be  called  vanadites.  1858  T.  Graham  Inorg.  Chem, 
(ed.  2)  II.  174  The  insoluble  vanadites,  when  moistened  or 
covered  with  water,  become  green. 

Vanadinm  (van^'*di^m),  Chem.  [mod.L., 
irreg.  f.  ON.  Vana-dls  one  of  the  names  of  the 
Scandinavian  goddess  Freyja  :  see  -lUM.  Named 
(1830)  by  the  Swedish  chemist  Sefstrom,  who 
found  it  in  iron  from  Taberg  near  Jonkoping.] 
A  rare  chemical  element  (symbol  V),  occurring  in 
certain  iron,  lead,  and  uranium  ores,  some  of  the 
compounds  of  which  are  used  in  the  production  of 
aniline  blacks  and  other  dyeing  materials. 

The  metal  was  detected  by  Del  Rio  in  certain  Mexican 
lead  ores  in  1801,  and  named  by  him  Erythronium. 

1835  Partington's  Brit.  Cycl.,  Arts  ^  Sci.  II.  859/1  Vana- 
dium dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid  and  in  aqua  regia,  1839 
Ure  Diet.  Arts  1263  Vanadium  is  white,  and  when  its  sur- 
face is  polished,  it  resembles  silver  or  molybdenum  more 
than  any  other  metal.  1880  Times  23  Oct.  6/1,  I  would 
suggest  a  preparation  of  aniline  with  vanadium  for  the 
tinted  grounds. 

attrib.  1849  D.  Campbell  Inorg.  Chem.  30X  The  vana- 
dium sulphide  precipitates,  and  gathered,  is.. roasted  in  an 
open  crucible  till  it  becomes  vanadic  acid.  1869  RoscOE  in 
Phil.  Trans.  CLVIII.  11  Vanadium  dioxide,  or  vanadyl, 
Vs  O2.  1908  IVestm,  Gaz.  2  Apr.  4/2  The  material  used  in 
its  construction  (vanadium  steel,  made  in  the  company's  own 
works). 


VAKDAL. 

f  VanadouB,  obs.  variant  of  Vanadious  a. 

1858  T.  Graham  Inorg.  Chem.  (ed.  2)  II.  173  Bioxide  of 
vanadium  is  also  capable  of  acting  as  an  acid...  It  is  hence 
called  vanadous  acid. 

Va'nadyl.  Chem.  [f.  Vanad-ium  +  -tl.]  Va- 
nadium dioxide. 

1868  Watts  Diet.  Chem,  V.  987  As  it  enters  into  many 
vanadium-compounds..,  it  may  be  appropriately  called 
vanadyl.  1869  Roscoe  in  Phil.  Trans.  CLVIII.  3  Vanadyl 
monochloride. 

Vanbrace,  -bras,  varr.  Vam-,  Vantbrace. 

a  1470  H.  Parker  Dives  ^  Pauper  (W.  de  W.  1496)  x.  vi. 
379/2  We  sholde  take  with  us  rerebras  and  vanbras  &  gloues 
of  plate.  1649  G.  Daniel  Trinarch.,  Hen.  V,  ccxviii, 
Alanzon  breakes  the  Blow,  which  the  King  first  Made, . . 
and  locks  his  Hilt  In  Harrie's  Vanbrace.  1816  Monthly 
Mag.  XLI.  330  Their  arms  and  legs  vanbras  and  cuisses 
sheath. 

Vance,  variant  of  Vaunce  v,  Obs. 

t  Va'ncement.  Obs.'~'^  In  4  vauna-.  [Aphetic 
f.  Advancement.]     Advancement,  preferment. 

1303  R.  Bbunne  Handl.  Synne  5514  5yf  bou  ojjer  gaue  or 
sent  Of  holy  cherche  to  haue  vaunsement. 

Vance-roof.  E-  Angl.  Also  8-9  vaunce-. 
[f.  Vaunce  v.]     A  garret.     Ahofig, 

1655  GuRNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  i.  vii.  §  2.  256  Canst  thou 
hide  any  one  sin  in  the  vance-roof  of  thy  heart?  1657  in 
Verney  Mem.  (1907)  II.  119  You  may  ges  how  full  our  hous 
is  whan  my  lady  and  all  hir  faimily  of  women  !y  in  thevanlcje 
rouff  over  the  dining  chamber.  1682-3  ^^-  L^tt.  Norwich 
Quakers,  And  for  the  vance  roofes  we  giue  xos  a  weeke  for 
those  to  worke  in  y*  Lodge  in  the  hole.  1787  in  Marshall 
Rnr.  Econ.  E.  Nor/.     1823  in  Moob  Suffolk  Gloss, 

T  Vanch.ase.  Obs.  rare.  Also  vaunchace.  [f. 
van-  (see  Vant-)  +  Chase  j^.i  Cf.  Vaunt-chase.] 
The  van,  front,  or  advanced  part  of  the  chase  or 
hunt.  So  t  Vanohaser,  a  hound  hunting  in  the 
van.  Obs. 

C14X0  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  Prol.,  He  hath 
ynogh  at  done.. to  loke..  which  houndes  ben  vanchasours 
and  perfiters.  Ibid.,  He  shal  se,  whiche  houndes  commeth 
in  the  vanchace  \BodL  MS.  vaunchace]  and  the  myddell  and 
whiche  ben  perntours. 

Van-courier  (vse'nkuoirisj).  Forms  :  a,  6-7 
van-corrier,  7  -currier,  -lour.  i8.  7-9  van- 
courier.  [Var.  of  vant-  Vaunt-coubiek.]  A 
vaunt-courier  or  forerunner,  in  lit.  ^jidjig.  senses. 

a.  1581  Styward  Mart,  Discipl.  \.  15  He  is  to  appoint 
what  bands  shal  watch  &  what  vancorriers.  1653  Ben- 
LowE  Theoph.  vii.  xliv,  Windes  are  van-curriers  and  posti- 
lions to  Thy  will.  1657  Reeve  God's  Plea  147  Where  is 
reformation  to  latch  arrows, .  .to  meet  the  Vancurriours  in 
their  march?  1687  tr.  Sallust  (1692)  287  The  Vancurriers 
that  scouted  before,  returning  brought  word,  that  all  were 
friends. 

p.  1670  Caveat  to  Conventiclers  i  The  Van  couriers 
appeared  in  number  about  half  a  score,  a  1694  Life  M. 
Robinson  (ed.  Mayor)  36  All  the  neighbouring  gentlemen 
knew  of  the  master's  approach  by  these  his  vancouriers. 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Van-couriers^  light-armed 
Soldiers  sent  before  to  beat  the  Road,  upon  the  approach 
of  an  Enemy.  1879  Todhunter  Alcestis  n  What  bodes 
this  pale  vancourier  of  fate? 

Vanctiist,  obs.  Sc.  pa.t.  and  pple.  of  Vanquish  v, 
•*"  Van-current,  a.    Obs,    [f.  van-  +  Current 

a.y  after  van-courier.']     Forerunning,  precursory. 
1649  G.  Daniel  Trinarch.,  Hen.  IVyMv,  Soe  van-Current 

feavers  but  Yeild  to  a  Pestilence, 

Vand,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wand  sb. 

Vanda  (vse-nda).  Bot.  [mod.L.,  a.  Skr.  and 
Hindi  vandd.]  A  genus  of  epiphytal  orchids,  native 
to  tropical  Asia,  characterized  by  large  showy 
flowers  borne  in  racemes ;  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

1801  Encycl.  Brit.  Suppl.  II.  738/1.  1844  Florist's  Jml. 
(1846)  V.  57  The  Vandas,  Saccolabiums,  and  Dendrobiums 
of  India.  i88a  Garden  21  Jan.  35/2,  I  herewith  send  you 
a  dried  flower  of  the  blue  Vanda,  which  is  now  flowering. 

Comb.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  480/1  Dendrobiums  and 
Vanda-like  plants.  1844  Florists  Jml.  (1846)  V.  55  The 
flowers  of  this  beautiful  vanda-like  plant. 

Vandal  (va^'ndal),  sb.  and  a.  Also  6-7  Vandale, 
7  Vandall.  [ad.  L.  Vandalus,  pi.  Vandali  (also 
-aliiy  -Hi,  -iliiy  -ult),  whence  also  F.  Vatidale,  It., 
Sp.,  Pg.  Vandalo,  Trevisa,  in  his  translation  of 
Higden  (1387),  uses  the  form  Wandales. 

The  different  Latin  forms  indicate  a  variation  of  suffix  in 
the  Germanic  stem,  viz.  *lVandal;  -H-,  -ul-.  The  second 
of  these  is  represented  by  OE.  IVendlas  (pi.),  ON.  Vendill, 
designating  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Jutland.] 

A.  sb.  1.  A  member  ofa  Germanic  tribe,  which 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  invaded  Western 
Europe,  and  established  settlements  in  various 
parts  of  it,  esp.  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  finally  in  428-9 
migrating  to  Northern  Africa.     Chiefly  in  pi. 

In  the  year  455  their  king  Genseric  led  a  marauding  ex- 
pedition against  Rome,  which  he  took  and  completely 
sacked.  The  Vandals  were  overthrown  by  Belisarius  in 
533  at  the  battle  of  Tricamarum. 

iSSSEden  Decades  (Arb.)  283  Chaunges.  .caused,  .by  the 
commynge  of  the  Gothes  and  Vandales,  and  other  Barbarians 
into  Italy.  1596  Spenser  St.  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  627/2  The 
coming  downe  of  the  Gothes,  the  Hunnes,  and  the  Vandals. 
1605  Verstegan  Dec.  Intell.  ii.  44  The  Gothes  and  the 
Vandalles,  beeing  also  a  people  of  the  septentrional  partes 
of  Germanie.  1647-8  Cotterell  tr,  Davila's  Hist.  Fr. 
(1678)  3  Famous  incursions  of  the  Vandals.  1694  Drvden 
To  Sir  G.  Kneller  47  Till  Goths,  and  Vandals,  a  rude 
Northern  race,  Did  all  the  matchless  Monuments  deface, 
a  1743  Savage  0/ Public  SpiritWks.  1777  II.  141  Romeall 
subdu'd,  yet  Vandals  vanquish *d  Rome,  1788  Gibbon  Decl. 


VANDALIAN. 

Ajf.  xli.  IV.  146  The  certain  intelligence  that  the  Vandal 
[sc  Gelimer]  had  fled  to  the  inaccessible  country  of  the 
Moors.  184a  Penny  Cycl.  XXIV.  366/1  The  Slavonian 
tribes  were  subject  to  the  Teutonic  Vandals,  who  are  often 
confounded  with  the  Wends.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV. 
58/a  There  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  story  of  the  capture 
Sf  Rome  by  the  Vandals  any  justification  for  the  charge  of 
wilful  and  objectless  destruction  of  public  buildings. 

2.  trans/.  One  who  acts  like  a  Vandal  or  bar- 
barian ;  a  wilful  or  ignorant  destroyer  of  anything 
beautiful,  venerable,  or  worthy  of  preservation. 

1663  Gerbier  Counsel  50  For  who  would  Rob  them  but 
Goths  and  Vandalls.  1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit.  696  At  length 
Erasmus.. Stemm'd  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barb'rous  age, 
And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  [i.e.  monks]  off  the  stage. 
1780  CowpER  On  Burning  Ld.  Mausfitiii's  Library  i  The 
Vandals  of  our  Jsle..Have  burnt  to  dust  a  nobler  pile  Than 
ever  Roman  saw!  1801  Helen  M,  Williams  Matin.  ^ 
Opin.  Fr.  Rep.  II.  xxxv.  177  The  monuments.. which  have 
escaped  the  fury  of  our  modern  Vandals  [i.e.  Jacobinsl. 
a  1839  PRAED  Points  (1864)  II.  189  A  horrid  Vandal,— but 
his  money  Will  buy  a  glorious  coat  of  arms.  1895  Suffling 
Latui  of  Broads  85  Stained  glass,  which  those  narrow- 
minded  Vandals,  the  Puritans,  took  great  pains  to  destroy. 

B.  adj,  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Vandals  (or 
a  Vandal), 

Vandal  war^  the  war  waged  by  the  Roman  Empire  against 
the  Vandals  in  Africa,  532-546. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  98  Procopius,  in  the 
fourth  booke  of  the  Vandale  Warre.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  ^ 
F.  xxxiii.  ^1787)  III.  346  The  warlike  tyrant  is  supposed  to 
have  shed  more  Vandal  blood  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner, 
than  in  the  field  of  battle.  1788  Ibid.  xli.  IV.  152  The 
chariots  of  slate  which  had  been  used  by  the  Vandal  queen, 
184a  Penny  CycL  XXIV.  266/1  All  the  names  of  the  Vandal 
kings  are  Teutonic.  1879  Lumbv  Introd.  to  ///;f(/^«  (Rolls) 
VII.  p.  XX,  Gregory  [VI]  appealed  to  the  emperor  for  help, 
and  when  an  excuse  of  the  Vandal  war  was  made  by  him, 
the  pope  took  the  field  himself  against  the  robbers.  i888 
Encycl,  Brit.  XXIV.  58/2  The  Vandal  occupation  of  this 
great  city  [i.e.  Carthage],  .lasted  for  ninety-four  years. 

2.  Acting  like  a  Vandal  in  the  wilful  or  ignorant 
destruction  of  things  of  beauty  or  historic  interest; 
recklessly  or  ruthlessly  destructive;  barbarous, 
rude,  uncultured, 

1700  Drvden  Prol.  [FietcAer^s  Pilgrim]  35  Our  bold 
Britton.. Invades  the  Psalms  with  Rhymes,  and  leaves  no 
room  For  any  Vandal  Hopkins  yet  to  come.  1798  W.  T. 
Fitzgerald  A/isc.  Poems  (1801)  99  Though  Europe  suffers, 
to  her  foul  disgrace,  This  second  Inroad  of  the  Vandal 
Race.  1889  Science-Gossip  XXV.  34  Vandal  naturalists. 
189a  T.  A.  Cook  Old  Touraine  (1894)  II.  39  A  certain 
vandal  senator ..  irreparably  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the 
old  buildings. 

3.  Characterized  by  vandalism  or  lack  of  culture ; 
vandalic,  vandalistic. 

175a  H.  Walpole  Lett.  (1846)  11.  443  Some  good  tombs 
..,and  a  very  Vandal  one.  1857  Ld.  Gkanville  in  Life 
(1905)  I.  X.  260  They.. are  against  any  Vandal  destruction 
of  towns,  palaces,  eta  1865  Mary  Howitt  tr.  /*.  Bremer's 
Greece  ff  Greeks  II.  xii,  24  Masses  of  marble  fragments  and 
stones  show  what  a  work  of  Vandal  desolation  has  been  here; 

Hence  Vaiidalled  pcu  ppU.j  over-run  or  devas- 
tated by  the  Vandals. 

1648  WiNVARD  Midsummer. Mocn  4  The  whole  University 
resembles  Greece  over-run  by  Turkes,  or  Italy  Gotb'd  and 
Vandald. 

Vanda'lian,  a.  rarg~\    [Cf.  Vandal  sd.  i, 

quot.  1842.]     Wendish. 

1730  /list.  Litt.  I.  435  We  have  now  an  entire  Translation 
of  the  Bible  in  the  Vandalian  Tongue. 

Vandalic  (vaend^'lik),  a.  Also  7  Vandal- 
lique.  [ad.L.  Vandalic-us^i,  Vandalus  Vandal. 
So  F.  vandaiique.  In  the  15th  cent,  translation  of 
Higden  the  form  Wandalicai  occurs.] 

1.  Characteristic  of,  resembling  that  of,  the 
Vandals ;  barbarously  or  ignorantly  destructive ; 
vandalistic. 

1666  Waterhousb  Fir€  LotuioH  66  This  late  barrass  of  us 
by  a  more  than  Gottish  and  Vandallique  fire.  176J  War* 
BURTON  Doct.Grace  m.  \\.  Wks.  1788  IV.  704  Rash  Divines 
might  be  apt  to  charge  this  holy  man.. with  a  brutal  spite 
to  Reason,— and  with  more  than  Vandalic  rage  against 
human  Learning.  x8oz  Helen  M.  Williams  Mann.  4- 
Opin.  Fr.  Rep.  I.  xviiu  226  The  vandalic  fury  that  em* 
ployed  itself  not  only  on  the  mutilation  of  statues,  but 
destroyed  the  paintings  of  the  first  masters.  1865  Ecclesio- 
logist  XXVI.  371  Deliberate,  we  might  say  Vandalic  demo- 
lition. 1887  F.  R.  Stockton  Hundredth  Matt  xv,  In  his 
vandalic  operations  Enoch  had  shown . .  fiendish  ingenuity. 
b.  Of  persons  :   —  Vandal  a.  2. 

184s  Blackw.  Mag.  LI.  88  The  cathedral  itself  is  ordered 
to  be  repaired,  and  unfortunately  *  beautified  ',  by  the  most 
Vandalic  architect  Paris  ever  was  afflicted  with. 

2.  Ofor  pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  the  Vandals. 
4  17*7  Newton  Obs.  Daniel  (1733)  I.  v.  34  The  Burgun- 

dians,  a  Vandalic  nation,  were  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
southern  fountain  of  the  Boristhenes.  i8oi  .Sibbald  Ckron, 
S,  P.  IV.  p.  ix,  The  Saxons,  of  Vandalic  origin.  1818  G.  S. 
Faber  Inquiry  477  Passing  thence  into  Germany,  ne  long 
sojourned  among  the  Vandalic  States,  and  finally  settled  in 
Bohemia,  1853  Kingslev  Hypatia  II.  xv.  375  Barbarians 
of  the  Vandalic  race, . ,  made  insolent  by  success. 

t  Vandaliro.  Obs~^  [a.  older  Sp.  vandoUra."] 
«  Bandoleer  2, 

a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  ArchaeoL  Soc.)  11.  78  The 
Major  had  noe  amunition  more  then  what  the  souldiers  did 
cane  in  their  vandaliros  about  them, 

Vandalish,  a.    rare.     [f.  Vandal  +  -ish.] 

Vandalic,  vandalistic. 

^  1834  Beckford  Italy  II.  356  Yes,  I  witnessed  this  vandal- 
ish operation.     1839  Biackw,  Mag.  XLVI.  647  These  pre- 
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tended  barbarians— Gothic,  Vandalish,  Lombard,.. were  in 
reality  the  restorers  and  regenerators  of  the  effete  Roman 
intellect. 

Vandalism  (vse-ndaliz'm).  [a.  F.  vandalisme, 
first  used  by  Henri  Gregoire,  Bishop  of  Blois, 
c  i793>]  1'he  conduct  or  spirit  characteristic  of, 
or  attributed  to,  the  Vandals  in  respect  of  culture  ; 
ruthless  destruction  or  spoiling  of  anything  beauti- 
ful or  venerable ;  in  weakened  sense,  barbarous, 
ignorant,  or  inartistic  treatment. 

1798  Helen  M.  Williams  Lett.  France  IV.  179  (lod.), 
Those  barbarous  triumphs  are  passed  and  anarchy  and  van- 
dalism can  return  no  more.  x8oo  W,  Taylor  in  Monthly 
Mag.Vlll.  68^  The  writers,  who  bring  against  certain  philo- 
sophic innovaiionists  a  clamorous  charge  of  Vandalism.  1848 
Gallenga  Italy  497  After  several  hours  of  that  unavailing 
Vandalism,  which  set  houses  and  palaces  on  fire,  they  were 
compelled  to  beat  a  retreat,  a  1878  Sir  G.  Scott  Led. 
Archit.  (1879)  I,  35  Monuments,  through  the  lapse  of  time 
and  the  barbarous  hand  of  modern  Vandalism,  become  in 
many  cases.. decayed  and  mutilated. 

b.  An  instance  of  this ;  a  vandalistic  act. 

i8Sa  Sergt.  Ballantine  ExPer.  xxii.  218  The  vandalisms 
that  have  changed  the  fair  scene.. into  its  present  shape. 

Vandalistic  (vsendali'stik),  a.  [f.  Vandal  j^. 
+  -ISTIC.]     Characterized  by,  given  to,  vandalism. 

1854  Eraser's  Mag.  L.  205  The  authorities  are  Vandalistic 
enough  to  prohibit  the  sport.  1897  Naturalist  45  The 
most  vandalistic  plant-grubber.  xj)oo  Westm.  Gaz.  8  May 
jo/i  The  natives.. betray  a  vandalistic  disposition  towards 
the  tablets  and  inscriptions, 

Vandalization.  [Cf.  next.]  The  action  of 
rendering  barbarous. 

1800  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.^  VIU.  684  Events 
thicken  to  accelerate  the  entire  Vandalization  of  Europe. 

Vandalize  (vae-ndabiz),  V,  [f.  Vandal  sb,  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  render  Vandal  in  respect  of  cul- 
ture ;  to  deal  with  or  treat  in  a  vandalistic  manner. 

1800  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Ma^,  VIU.  684  To  vandalize 
Europe  then  can  have  no  other  signification  than  to  intro- 
duce eastern  Slavonian  barbarians  to  domination  over  the 
actual  feats  of  culture  and  improvement.  x8«i  New  Monthly 
Ma^,  U.  353  They  are  not  only  vandalized  in  style,  but  in 
sentiment.  1S45  Ford  Handbk.  Spain  i.  90  The  noblest 
monuments  of  art  and  piety  have  been  vandalized. 

Hence  Va'ndalizing///.  a, 

1804  Fessenden  Democracy  l/nveiled  (1B06)  I.  123  Direct 
their  vandalizing  ravages  To  make  men  like  themselves, 
mere  savages.  183a  Blackw.  Mag,  XXXI.  581  No. .vigil- 
ance., could  disarm  their  rude  followers  of  ferocious  and 
Vandalizing  habits. 

Vandalously,  adv.  rare-^,  [f.  Vandal  s&.^ 
In  a  vandalistic  manner. 

1890  Tablet  6  Sept.  374  They  were  scandalously  and 
vandalously  wrong  when  they  reviled  the  Mother  of  God. 

+  Vandelas.  Obs.  Forms:  6  vandelas,  7 
-alas,  -olose,  -ulose.  [See  def.]  A  kind  of  strong 
coarse  canvas,  used  esp.  for  sails,  manufactured  in 
the  district  of  Brittany  formerly  called  LeVendelais. 

1571  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  137  For  vandelas 
Ixvij  ells  di.— Ixvij"  vj*.  1573  Ibid.  167  For  xx"«  peeces  of 
Vandelas  to  cover  the  Banketting  howse.  i6ia  Ledger  A. 
Halyburton  (1867)  319  Vandolose  or  Vitrie  canves  the  eln, 
xs.  1640  in  EntickZ,tf«</<7ii(i766)  II.  167  Linnens,.. narrow 
vandales,  or  vittry  canvas.  1657  Acts  of  Interregn.  (1911) 
II.  1213  Vandalosc  or  Vittry  Canvas. 

II  Vandellia  (vaendclia).  [mod.L.  (Linnaeus), 
from  the  name  of  Domenico  Vandelli  (1732-),  an 
Italian  botanist,  in  later  life  resident  in  Portugal.] 
A  genus  of  scrophulariaceous  plants,  some  of  which, 
possess  emetic  or  purgative  properties;  a  plant 
of  this  genus,  esp.  V,  diffusa^  or  a  medicinal  pre- 
paration of  this. 

1797  Encycl.  Brit,  (ed.  3)  XVIII.  618/1.  iSao  Loudon 
Encycl.  Plants.  530  Diffuse  Vandellia.  1887  Moloney 
Forestry  W.  Africa  ^96  Employed  in  this  manner  the  van- 
dellia is  as  certain  in  its  action  as  ipecacuanha. 

Vanddmonian  (vae^nd/'m^'ii'nian),  a.  and  zb. 
Also  Van  Diemonian,  Biemenian.  [f.  Van 
Diemeni^s  Land^  the  original  name  of  Tasmania, 
given  by  its  discoverer  Tasmaa  in  1642  in  honour 
of  Anthony  Van  Diemen  (1593-1645),  governor 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.] 

A.  adj.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  inhabiting  Tas- 
mania. 

Freq.  applied  to  the  convicts  domiciled  there  to  the  early 
part  of  the  t9th  c. 

1640  G.  Arden  Austr.  Felix  9  A  shrewd  old  Vandemonian 
colonist.  1853  S.  Sidney  Three  Colonies  Austral,  (ed.  2) 
171  notey  Acts  levelled  against  Van  Diemonian   expirees. 

1855  W.  HowiTT  Two  Y.  Victoria  xx.  I.  367  Some  of  the 
Van  Diemenian  convicts. 

B.  sb.  An  inhabitant  of  Tasmania. 

z8$a  G.  C  MuNDY  Our  Antipodes  III.  viii.  251  The  Van 
Diemonians,  as  they  unpleasingly  call  themselves.  1867 
Casselfs  Mag.  II.  440/2, '  I  never  wanted  to  leave  England,' 
I  have  heard  an  old  Vandemonian  observe  boastfully. 

Hence  Va^ndemonlanlsiu,  rough  orimmannerly 
behaviour ;  rowdyism. 

1863  Victorian  Hansard  22  Apr.  IX.  701  (Morris),  Mr. 
Houston  looked  upon  the  conduct  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
as  ranging  from  the  extreme  of  vandemonian  ism  to  the  ex- 
treme of  n.-imby-pambyism. 

fVanden,  Obs."^  [Humorous  application  of 
Du.  van  den,  *  of  the*,  in  surnames.]     Dutch. 

1638  FoBD  Lady's  Trial  11.  i,  Gulls  or  Mogulls,  Tag,  rag, 
or  other,  Hoger-Alogen  vanden,  Skip.Iacks,  or  Chouses. 

Vandros:  see  Reredos  2  (quot.  1552). 


VANDYKE. 

Vandscott,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wainscot. 

Vandyke  (vsendsi-k),  sb.  Also  8  Vandike,  8-9 
Vandyck.  [From  the  name  of  Sir  Anthony 
Vandyke  (Anglicized  spelling  of  Van  DycH)^  the 
great  Flemish  painter  (1599-1641).] 

1.  A  painting  or  portrait  by  Vandyke. 

17S1  H.  Walpolk  Lett.  (1846)  II.  395  The  whole-length 
Vandykes  went  for  a  song  1  1888  Mrs.  H.  V^A9.v>R.Elsmere 
542  The  ball-room,  lined  with  Vandycks  and  Lelys. 

2.  A  broad  lace  or  linen  collar  or  neckerchief 
with  a  deeply  cut  edge,  in  imitation  of  the  style  of 
collar  freq.  depicted  in  portraits  by  Vandyke,  form- 
ing an  article  of  fashionable  dress  in  the  i8th 
century. 

175s  Gentl.  Mag.  XXV.  524  Circling  round  her  Iv'ry  neck 
Frizzle  out  the  smart  Vandike.  1765  Granger  Biogr.  Hist, 
^«^.,C^rtf./,1. 571  Laced  handkerchiefs,  resembling  the  large 
falling  band  worn  by  the  men,  were  in  fashion  among  the 
ladies:  this  article  of  dress  has  been  lately  revived,  and  called 
a  Vandyck.  1838  Hawthorne.(4;«<t.  Note-bks.iiZtZ)  I.  242 
One  of  them,  .attempts  to  exchange  a  worked  Vandyke. 

3.  One  of  a  number  of  deep-cut  points  on  the 
border  or  fringe  of  an  article  of  apparel  (see  quot. 
1882).     Usu.  inpl. 

18*7  Souvenir  1. 151/3  (Stanford),  Tulle  pelisse,  with  three 
Vandykes  on  the  shoulders,  forming  epaulettes.  1831  G.  R. 
Porter  Silk  Manuf.  230  The  paiticular  form  required 
whether  as  Vandykes,  or  scallops,  or  any  other  figures.  1858 
Ladies'  Treasury  Sept.  185  Tne  body  has  a  bertha  cut  in 
Vandykes.  x88a  Caulfeild&  Saward  Diet.  Needlezv.  510/1 
Vandykes,  this  term  is  descriptive  of  a  particular  pointed 
form  cut  as  a  decorative  border  to  collars  and  other  i^ortions 
of  wearing  apparel,  and  to  the  trimmings  of  dress  skirts  and 
bodices. 

4.  transf.  A  notched,  deeply  indented,  or  zigzag 
border,  edging,  or  formation. 

1846  RuSKiN  Let,  Wks.  1909  XXXVI.  64  A  bridge,  .with 
this  pretty  vandyke  outside  by  way  of  variety.  1891  Daily 
Nems  14  Oct.  2/8  The  whole  coast  is  a  vandyke  of  bays  and 
clefts  and  promontories. 

5.  techn.  (See  quot.) 

1846  HoLTZAPFFEL  Turuing  II.  736  (Buhl  work),  Brass 
borders,  technically  known  as  Vandykes,  are  worked  in 
narrow  slips. 

6.  Used  attrib.  or  as  adj.  in  designating  things 
associated  in  some  way  with  Vandyke  or  his  paint- 
ings, as  Vandyke  beardy  border^  broivn^  couching^ 
etc.  (see  quots.  and  cf.  prec.  senses). 

1894  Westm,  Gaz.  25  June  8/i  Everyone  is  now  wearing 
a  pointed  V-shaped  *Vandyck  beard,  while  a  few  years  ago 
the  Vandyck  beard  was  unknown.  1880  Paper  Sf  Print, 
Trades  yml,  xxx,  29  Each  page  having  a  deep  *Vandyke 
border,  1850  Weale  Diet.  Terms,  *  Vandyke  Bro7vn,..a. 
species  of  peat  or  bog-earth,  of  a  fine  deep  semi-trans- 
parent brown  colour,  i88a  Caulfeild  &  Sawabd  Diet, 
Needlew.  92/a  *  Vandyke  couching,  a  Raised  Couching 
formed  with  lines  of  whipcord  laid  on  the  linen  founda- 
tion in  the  shape  of  Vandykes  [etc.].  1825  Macaulay  Ess., 
Milton  fd-i  His  [i.e.  Charles  I]  "Vandyke  dress,  his  hand- 
some face,  and  his  peaked  beard.  1757  Mrs.  Delanv  Life 
fit  Corr.  (1861)  HI.  467  Madam  Godineau,  in  a  round  card 
cap  of  black  lace . .  and  a  "vandyke  handkerchief  of  the  same. 
i88a  Caulfeild  &  Saward  Diet,  Needlew.  195/1  *  Vandyke 
stitch,  a  raised  Couching.  1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  i.  v, 
^Vandyke  tippets,  ruffs,  fardingales,  are  brought  vividly 
before  us.  i88a  Caulfeild  &  Saward  Diet.  Needlew.  ig^/i 
*  Vandyke  tracery.. is  worked  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Cross  Tracery,  and  forms  a  zig-zag  device  on  the  open  parts 
of  leaves  and  other  spaces.  1829  Glover's  Hist.  Derby  I. 
242  In  1766. .Crane  manufacturecl  a  rich  brocade  for  waist- 
coats,, .and  about  two  ^ears  afterwards  he  attempted  "van- 
dyke-work,  by  appending  a  warp-machine  to  a  plain  stock- 
ing frame. 

b.  (See  quot.) 

1889  Maiden  Useful  PI  IV.  Ind.  99  Panictan  faviduvi,, . 
'  Vandyke  (Jrass  '  (of  Bailey). 

Vandyke  (vasndai'k),  v.  Also  Vandyck.  [f. 
as  prec.j 

1,  trans.  To  furnish  or  provide  (some  dress 
material)  with  Vandykes  or  deep-cut  points,  after 
the  manner  represented  in  Vandyke's  paintings ;  to 
cut  or  shape  with  deep  angular  indentations. 
Chiefly  in  pa.  pple. 

1800  [implied  in  Vandyked///.  a.\  i8a8  Moir  Mansie 
Wauch  vii.  65  Long  muslin  frockies,  Vandyked  across  the 
breast.  1869  Latest  Ne%vs  5  Sept.  7  The  muslin  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  a  gathered  flounce,  vandyked  at  each  edge. 
1894  Weyman  ^lan  in  Black  55  His  dress  was  in  the  ex- 
treme of  the  fashion,  his  falling  collar  vandyked. 

b.  In  general  use, 

1839  Thackeray  Fatal  Boots  Feb.,  I  made  the  leaves  of 
the  [needle-]  book,  which  I  vandyked  very  nicely,  out  of  a 
piece  of  flannel.  x868  Fortn.  Rev.  Nov.  485  A  shelf  of 
limestone ..  not  presenting  a  straight  face,  but  vandyked,  as 
it  were,  into  a  bewildering  number  of  zigzags.  1887  Gkosart 
in  Lismore  Papers  Set.  11.  I.  4  1'h>s  document  is  indented 
or  vandyked  along  its  upper  edge. 

c.  Said  of  the  thing  forming,  or  helping  to  form, 
the  indentations. 

1854  Chambers^  Jntl.  II.  323  Tongues  of  sea-sand ..  van- 
dyking  its  borders.  1868  Lockver  Guilleviin's  Heavens 
(ed.  3)  228  It  is  easy  to  see  numerous  irregularities  and 
transverse  markings,  vandyking  and  crossing  the  more 
visible  features  in  various  directions.  1898  Weyman  CastU 
Inn  221  The  peaks  of  three  gables  rose  above  them,  van- 
dyking  the  sky. 

2.  intr.  To  go  or  proceed  in  an  irregular  zigzag 
manner  ;  to  take  a  zigzag  course.  ?  Obs. 

i8s8  Moir  Mansie  IVaucA xiii.  195  It  behoves  me.. to  beg 
pardon. .for  being  forced  whiles  to  zigzag  and  vandyke. 
1831  Eraser's  Mag,  III,  27  He  discussed  two  bottles  of 
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VANDYKED. 

oW  Bordeaux,  and,  staggering  to  a  bye  lane,  vandyked  to 
Famingham.  1845  Alb.  bMiTH  Fort.  Scatter^ood Fam,  xv, 
Foreign  gentlemen  . .  vandyked  with  indecision  about  the 
quay,  a^  they  tried  to  recollect  the  name  of  the  hotel. 

Vandyked  (-vsendai'lct),  ppl.  a.  [Cf.  prec.] 
Provided  with  Vandykes ;  cut  or  shaped  at  the  edge 
into  deep  indentations ;  zigzagged. 

x8oo  ffuii  Advertiser  32  Nov.  3/3  A  broad  border,  or 
rather  flounce,  of  vandyked  velvet.  183a  T.  Brown  £k. 
Butitrfties  ^  M.  (1834)  I.  169  The  wings  are  of  an  intense 
black,  denticulated  with  a  vandyked  border  of  white,  i860 
Sala  Lady  Ckcsterjield  v.  80  The  vandyked  morocco 
valance.  189a  E.  Reeves  Homezvard  Bcmnd  139  The 
roadway  is  bordered  by  a  massive  stone  wall.. with  a  van- 
dyked top,  like  a  piece  of  lace. 

vandyking,  »<J/.Ji^.   rare,    [Cf.  Vandyke  z*.] 
tl.    notue-iise.     ?  The  drawing  or  sketching  of 
portraits.  Obsr^ 

1633  WiSDEBANK  in  Strafford^s  Lett.  ^  Disp.  (1730)  I- 161 
You  made  many  ill  Faces  with  your  Pen,  (pardon  I  breech 
your  Lordship,  the  over  free  Censure  of  your  Vandyking). 

2.  concr.  Vandyked  material ;  work  shaped  in 
Vandykes  or  deep  zigzags. 

1819  IF.  AiAC  Donoch]  Hermit  in,  Land,  170  Tiers  of  van- 
dyking  and  quilled  lace. 

vane  (v^'n).  Also  6  vayn,  6-7  veine,  8  vain. 
[Southern  var.  of  Fane  sby\ 

L  A  plate  of  metal,  usually  of  an  ornamental 
form,  fixed  at  an  elevation  upon  a  vertical  spindle, 
so  as  to  turn  readily  with  the  wind  and  show  the 
direction  from  which  this  is  blowing ;  a  weather- 
cock. 

Vanes  are  a  common  addition  to  the  tops  of  spires  or  other 
pinnacles  of  buildings. 

1^5  in  Kennett  Far.  Antig.  (1818)  XL  254  Cum  ii  venti- 
logiis,  viz.  vanj-s  de  Tyn  emptis..ponendis  super  utrumque 
finem  priedicti  dormitoriL  X479-S1  Rec,  St.  Alary  at  Hill 
(1905)  103  Item,  for  mendyng  of  the  vaneof  thesteple.  1483 
Caxton  G,  de  la  Tour  B  j,  Be  ye  not  like  ne  semblable  the 
tortuse  ne  to  the  Crane  which  wynde  their  hede  here  and 
there  as  a  vane.  153a  in  E.  Law  Hampton  Crt.  Pal.  (1885) 
364  A  vayn  servyng  for  the  stone  typis  at  the  gabuU  ende 
of  the  Tennys  play.  1571-3  Sarum  Churckw.  Ace.  (Swayne, 
1896)  287  Taking  downe  of  the  vane  and  mending  of  him. 
IS97  MiDDLBTos  lyjsd.  Solomon  xiv.  17  Like  as  a  vane  is 
turn'd  with  every  blast,  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary^  13  July 
1654,  These  were  adom'd  with  a  variety  of  dials,  little 
statues,  vanes,  &c.  1785  Reid  Intell.  Powers  n.  xix.  325 
When  I  see  a  spire  at  a  very  great  distance  there  appears 
no  vane  at  the  top.  i8s6  Scott  Woodst.  ii,  One  or  two., 
venerable  turrets,  bearing  each  its  own  vane  of  rare  device 
glittering  in  the  autumn  sun.  1849  Mrs.  Somerville 
Connex,  Phys.  Sci.  (ed.  6)  xv.  138  Thus  two  alternations 
of  north  and  south  wind  will  cause  the  vane  at  any  place  to 
go  completely  round  the  compass.  1880  L.  Morris  Ode  of 
Life  130  The  old  grey  church,  with  the  tall  spire,  Whose 
vane  the  sunsets  fire. 

transf  1845  Darwik  Voy.  Nat.  i.  (1873)  3  The  direction  of 
the  branches  was  N.E.  by  N.,  and  these  natural  vanes  must 
indicate  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  trade  wind.  1859 
Herschel  in  Man.  Sci.  Eng.  136  The  direction  of  the  wind, 
as  well  as  its  force,  should  be  registered  at  each  observa- 
tion ;  and  for  this  it  is  well  to  have  a  small  compass  with 
a  vane  of  card  or  thin  and  very  moveable  sheet  brass. 

\i.fig.  An  unstable  or  constantly  changing  person 
or  thing. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  Lt  L.  IV.  i.  97  What  plume  of  feathers  is 
hee  that  indited  this  Letter?  What  veine?  What  Wether- 
cocke?  ?az6xz  Beaum.&  Fl.  Four  Plays  Wks.  1912  X.  303 
My  desire's  a  vane,  That  the  least  breath  from  her  turns 
every  way.  1850  D.  G.  Mitchell  Reveries  Bachelor  133 
Who  is  going  to  shift  this  vane  of  my  desires  ? 

o.  Natd,  A  piece  of  bunting  fixed  to  a  wooden 
frame,  which  turns  on  a  spindle  at  the  mast-head 
to  show  the  direction  of  the  wind.  (See  also  Dog- 
vane.) 

1706  E.  Ward  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  3  Some  com- 
pare her  [the  ship]  to  a  Commonwealth,  and  carry  the 
Allegory  from  th«  Vane,  down  to  the  Keelson.  1769 
Falconer  Diet,  Mar*,  Vane,  a  thin  slip  of  bunting  hung 
to  the  mast-head,  or  some  other  conspicuous  place, . .  to  show 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  1863  Rep.  Sea  Fisheries  Comm. 
(1865)  IL  404/2  Do  you  [trawlers]  carry  any  particular  kind 
of  vane?— Yes,  until  it  blows  away;  we  generally  carry  a 
red  vane.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  709  A  distinguish- 
ing vane  denotes  the  division  of  a  fleet  to  which  a  ship  of 
the  line  belongs,  according  to  the  mast  on  which  it  is  borne. 

f  2.  A  metal  plate  having  the  form  of  a  flag  or 
bamier  bearing  a  coat  of  arms,  esp.  one  supported 
by  the  figure  of  an  animal.  Obs, 

Sometimes  app.  serving  the  purpose  of  a  weather-cock. 

150a  Marr.  Pr.  Arthur  in  Antig.  Rep.  {1808)  IL  260  A 
red  lyon  rampand,  holdyng  a  vane  enpeynted  with  the  armys 
of  Englond.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIIl^  07  Ouer  the 
gates  wer  arches  with  towers  embattailed  set  with  vanes  and 
scutchions  of  the  armes  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Kyng.  1574 
in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  351  For., 
coloringe  the  beasts  and  the  vanes  and  the  Quenes  armes. . 
with  good  colors  and  oyles. 

3.  a.  A  sail  of  a  windmill. 

1581  J.  Bell  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  482  All  thinges  are 
carryed  about  in  a  certaine  vehement  whyrling  unstable- 
nesse,  as  it  were  the  fleyng  vanes  of  a  windemill.  x6..  Anc. 
Poems,  Ball.j  etc.  (Percy  Soc.)  47  They  have  a  castle  on  a 
hill,  I  took  tt  for  an  old  wind-mill,  The  vanes  blown  off 
by  weather.  17»5  Fam.  Diet,  s.v.  Windtnill,  Made  with 
vertical  Sails,  like  the  ordinary  Windmtls, ..placed  on  an 
Axis  of  a  proportionable  length  to  the  ler'^th  of  the  Vanes. 
1754  J.  Shebbeare  Matrimony  (1766)  \,  19  [She]  took 
Occasion  to  utter  three  or  four  sighs,.. each  of  which  would 
have  turned  the  vanes  of  a  windmill.  1804  Charlotte  Smith 
Conversations y  etc.  IL  40  The  miller  shewed  me  the 
machinery  ..and  how  it  works  the  mill  by  the  action  of  those 
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vanes  or  sails,  1864  Dasent  Jest  fr  Earnest  (1873)  _L  182 
The  women  with  a  curious  cap  with  an  erection  on  it  like 
two  vanes  of  a  windmill  flapping  in  the  air. 

b.  A  blade,  wing,  or  similar  projection  attached 
to  an  axis,  wheel,  etc.,  so  as  to  be  acted  upon  by  a 
current  of  air  or  liquid  or  to  produce  a  current  by 
rotation. 

1815  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  ^  Art  IL  17  Each  axis  has 
four  or  more  thin  arms  or  vanes  fixed  into  it ;  the  vanes  are 
similar  in  all  respects,  except  in  their  position.  1824  R. 
Stuart  Hist.  Steam  Engine  150  On  the  circumference  of  a 
wheel  eight  vanes  or  flaps  are  attached  by  joints.  2833 
G.  R.  Porter  Porcelain  4-  Gl.  38  An  upright  shaft  furnished 
with  arms  or  vanes  for  the  purpose  of  agitation.  1867 
W.W.Smyth  Coal  f^  CoaUtnining -iw  Fans.— These  instru- 
ments, with  straight  radial  vanes,  were  abundantly  used  in 
the  German  mines.. about  1550. 
C.  A  revolving  fan  or  wheel. 

18x0  Crabbe  Borough  x.  248  Ev'n  the  poor  ventilating 
vane,  that  flew  Of  late  so  fast,  is  now  grown  drowsy  too. 
1841  Francis  Diet.  Arts  s.v.,  Vane  is  also  synonymous  with 
fly  or  fly  wheel.  Ibid.  s.v.  Vane,  Electrical,  When.. the 
vane  is  placed  near  to  it,  the  strength  of  the  current  will  be 
sufficient  to  impel  the  vane  forward,  so  that  it  will  rotate  on 
its  centre. 

4.  A  sight  of  a  levelling-staff,  forestaff,  quadrant, 
or  other  surveying  instrument. 

1594  Blundevil  Exerc.  vn.  xvi.  326  b,  Turne  both  your 
faces,  and  also  the  vane  of  the  Transame  towardes  the 
Sunne.  2669  Sturmy  Mariner^s  Mag.  11.  xiv.  85  Set  the 
Vane  G  to  a  certain  number  of  Degrees, . .  looking  through 
the  Vane  F,..draw  your  Sight- Vane  a  little  lower.  i6;|4 
Leybourne  Compl,  Surve^'or  45  Upon  the  longer  Sight  is 
to  be  placed  a  Vane  of  brass,  to  be  moved  up  and  down  at 
pleasure.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  I.  s.v.,  Those  Sights 
which  are  made  to  move  and  slide  upon  Cross-staves,  Fore- 
staves,  Davis  Quadrants,  &c.  the  Seamen  call  Vanes.  1748 
Anson's  Voy.  iii.  iii.  527  The  guadrant  was  eagerly  seized, 
but  on  examination,  it  unluckily  wanted  vanes,  and  there- 
fore in  its  present  state  was  altogether  useless.  1845  Encycl. 
Metrop.  XXV.  307/1  [In]  Houghton's  staffs.. the  vane  is 
circular  inlaid  with  a  diamond-shaped  lozenge.  1867  Smyth 
Sailor's  Word-bk.  710  The  one  opposite  to  the  fore  norizon- 
glass  is  the  foresight-vane,  the  other  the  backsight  vane. 

5.  The  web  of  a  feather. 

1713  Derham  Phys.-Theol,  vn.  i,  374  The  Mechanism  of 
the  vanes  or  webs  of  Feathers.  1768  Phil.  Trans,  LVIIL 
92  Their  texture  is  equally  extraordinary;  the  shafts  broad 
and  very  thin;  the  vanes  unwebbed,  1834  Mudie  Brit. 
Birds  (1841)  I.  14  The  larger  ribs  of  the  webs  or  vanes  of 
not  a  few  are  of  considerable  substance  and  strength.  1875 
Blake  Zool.  94  The  vane  consists  of  barbs  which  proceed 
at  right  angles  to  the  shaft. 

6.  aitrib.  and  Comb.y  as  vane-like  adj.,  -piuy 
•spindle,  staff,  -surmounted  adj. 

1796  Withering  Brit.  Plants  L  91  Versatilis,  vane-like, 
1844  in  Noad  Electricity  (ed.'  2)  95  The  balls  from  which 
arise  the  vane-spindles  of  the  two  churches.  1845  Encycl. 
Metrop.  XXV.  306/2  The  vane  staff  is  more  calculated  for 
the  purpose  [than  the  levelling  staffl.  1848  Dickens  Dombey 
ix,  Then  came  rows  of  houses,  with  little  vane.surmounted 
masts  uprearing  themselves  from  among  the  scarlet  beans. 
1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Vane-spindle,  the  pivot 
on  which  the  masthead-vane  turns.  1889  P.  H.  Emerson 
English  Idyls  22  She  was  black  from  stem  to  stern,  from 
keu  to  vane-pin. 

Vane,  southern  ME.  var.  Fain  a. ;  obs.  Sc.  f. 
Vain  a..  Vein  sb.^  Wane  sb.  and  v.,  won  pa.  t.  of 
Win  v.  Vaneer,  obs.  f.  Veneer  sb.  Vane- 
hope,  Sc.  var.  Wanhofb. 

tVaiiel(l.  Obs.  rare.  Also  venelle.  [Anglic- 
ized f.  Vanilla  or  Vanille.]  a,  A  vanilla  pod. 
b.  Vanilla. 

1703  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3891/3  The  Cargo.. consisting  of.. 
Cocoa,  Venelles,.. Silk  Grass,.. Ebbone  and  Logwood,  &c. 
1769  E.  Bancroft  Ess.  Nat.  Hist,  Guiana  loi  Vanilla,  or 
Vanells,  are  the  fruit  of  a  ligneous  siliquose  vine.  1790 
Beatson  Nav,  ^  Mil.  Mem.  L  165  One  case  of  vanel,  sixty 
cases  of  sugar. 

Va'neless,  a,  [f.  Vane.]  Unprovided  with 
a  vane. 

1889  P.  H.  Emerson  English  Idyls  25  Down  the  river. . 
came  sailing  the  black  vaneless  old  wherry. 

II  Vane'SSa.  Ent.  [mod.L.  (Fabricius).]  A 
genus  of  butterflies  (including  the  red  admiral 
and  peacock)  ;  a  butterfly  belonging  to  this  genus. 

1863  Bates  Nat.  Amazon  i.  (1864)  10  The  only  Amazonian 
species  which  is  at  all  nearly  related  to  our  Vanessas,  the 
Admiral  and  Peacock  Butterflies.  1903  Spectator  \^  Jan. 
84/2  Many  butterflies,  especially  the  vanessas,  creep  away 
and  sleep  through  the  winter. 

Vane'SSid,  a,  and  sb,  Ent.  [ad.  mod.L. 
Vanessidm  (pi.),  f.  Vanessa  :  see  prec]  A.  adj» 
Belonging  to  the  family  of  butterflies  of  which  Van- 
essa is  the  type.    B.  sb.  A  butterfly  of  this  family. 

1911  Encycl.  Brit.  XVL  467/2  The  brightly  coloured 
vanessid  butterflies.    Ibid.  469/2  The  British  Vanessids. 

Van-f0SS(e.  Mil.  [ad.  F.  avant-fossi,  after 
vanguard,  etc.,  and  Fosse.]    (See  quots.) 

1728  Chambers  CycL,  Van-Fosse,..^  Ditch  dug  without 
the  Counterscarp, and  running  all  along  the  Glacis;  usually 
full  of  Water.  1852  Burn  Naval  iff  Milit.  Diet.  11.  304/1 
Van-foss,  avantfossi.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Van- 
fosse,  a  wet  ditch  at  the  outer  foot  of  the  glacis. 

Vang  (vseq).  Naut.  [var.  Fang  sb,  7  a.]  One 
or  other  of  the  two  ropes  used  for  steadying  the 
gaff  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail. 

1769  Falconer  Diet.  Mar.  s.v.  Brace,  The  mizen-yard  is 
furnished  with  fangs,  or  vangs,  in  the  room  of  braces.  Ibid., 
Vangs,  a  sort  of  braces  to  support  the  mizen  gaff,  and  keep 
it  steady.     1834  M.  Scorr  Cruise  Midge  (1859)  486  The  gaff 


VANIL. 

is  violently  shaken  by  the  loosened  sail ;  for  both  vangs  and 
brails  are  gone.  1851  Voy.  to  Mauritius  i.  35  The  orderly 
officer,  seated  on  the  bulwark,  and  holding  on  by  a  vang. 
1881  Clark  Russell  Ocean  Free-Lance  IIL  ii.  65  He  stood 
upon  the  rail . ,  with  his  arm  round  the  vang. 

Vang,  southern  dial,  and  ME.  var.  Fang  sb.,  v?- 

Vangee.    Naut,    (See  quots.) 

1846  A.Young  Naut.  Diet.  239  The  pumps  of  a  vessel  are 
. .  often  worked  by  means  of  a  contrivance  calJed  the  vangee. 
[Description  follows.]  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  710 
Vangee,  a  contrivance  for  working  the  pumps  of  a  vessel  by 
means  of  a  barrel  and  crank.breaks. 

t  Vangel.    Obs.     Also  Sc,  5-6  vangele,  -ell ; 

5  wangele,  -yl(e,  -yll,  5-6  -ell,  6  -el.  [Aphetic 
f.  Evangel.]     Gospel. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  cxviii.  72  Laghe  of  godis  mouth 
is  l>e  vangel.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxv'u.  (Machor)  1401 
par  |>e  buk  of  be  wangele.. he  gef  hyme  frely  in  l>at  place. 
c  1410  Wycliffite  Bible  (1850)  IV.  297  Here  endith  vangelis, 
and  bigyneth  a  prologe  on  the  Romayns.  c  1425  Wvntoun 
Cron,  VI.  X.  70  (Laing),  He  made  a  tysstyre  in  that  qwhylle, 
Quhare-in  wes  closyd  the  Wangylle.  1473  Rental  Bk. 
Cu6ar-AngHs  (1879)  L  199  Sworn  apon  the  haly  wangyl 
be/or  the  Abbot  and  conuent.  1533  Gau  Richt  Vay  27  To 
prech  his  halie  vangel  to  al  creatur.  Ibid.,  The  wangel  of 
lesus  Christ,  a  1578  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron,  Scot, 
(S.T.S.)  L  239  Ather  of  vther  was  sworne  in  the  haly 
vangell. 

attrib.  £1450  Maitl.  Club  Misc.  IIL  201  Item  ane  buke 
for  the  vangell  lettrin. 

t  Vangelie,  aphetic  form  of  Evangely.  Obs. 

a  1390  Wycliffite  Bible,  1  Tim.  i.  ji  Vp  the  euangelie  \v.r. 
uangelie]  of  the  glorie  of  blessid  God.  a  1^50  Lovelich 
Grail  Hi.  969  Piers.. the  holy  vangelye  gan  him  vndo. 

t  Vaugelist.  Obs.  Also  4  -wangelyst,  4-6 
-ist(e.     [Aphetic  f.  Evangelist.]    An  evangelist. 

a  1330  Roland^  V.  153  lames  l>e  apostel  hi  crist,  lones 
broker,  J>e  wangelist.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii,  (MacAor) 
1295  pe  wark  of  wangeliste  \>\i  do,  1533  Gau  Richt  Vay  39 
And  syne  the  wangelistis  hes  thairof  writine.  Ibid.,  The 
prophetis,  apostlis,  and  the  vangelistis.  1567  Gude^  Godlie 
B.  (S.T.S.)  200  Wolues,  quhome  of  my  Vangelistis  wryte. 

Vangle,  dial,  variant  of  Fangle  sb,^ 

II  Vanglo.     (See  quots.) 

1756  P.  Browne  Jamaica  (1789)  270  The  Vanglo  or  Oil- 
plant. 1829  Loudon  Encycl.  Plants  (1836)  515  Sesamum.. . 
These  plants  were  introduced  into  Jamaica  by  the  Jews, 
and  are  now  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  the  island.  They  are 
called  vanglo  or  oil-p^ant.  1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade, 
Vanglo,  a  West  Indian  name  for  the  teel  seeds  of  the  East 
{Sesamum  orientate). 

Vanguard  (vse-ngajd).    Also  Sc.  5  vandgard, 

6  vandgarde,  -gaird;  6  wangard(e,  -guard, 
-gaird,  vangart,  -gard(e,  -gaird.  [ad.  OF,  avan- 
garde,  var.  of  avantgarde  :  see  Vantgdabd.  Cf.  It. 
and  Sp.  vanguardia,  Pg.  vnnguarda.'] 

1.  Afil.  The  foremost  division  of  an  army ;  the 
forefront  or  van. 

The  Scottish  examples  are  placed  first. 

(a)  J487  Barbour's  Bruce  xi.  164  Till  renownyt  erilis  twa 
..He  gaf  the  vandgard  in  ledyng.  1513  Douglas  ^neid 
XII.  V.  210  Alsus..ruschis  abak  for  feir..In  the  vangart 
[ed.  1553  vandgarde]  throw  mony  a  poyntit  glave.  1535 
Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II .  224  This  gude  schir  Loth  the  wan- 
gard  led  that  da.  a  1578  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  270  The  wandgaird  was  neir  mearchant  togither. 
1596  Dalrymple  Kr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  313  He.  .obteynet 
the  name  and  honour  of  Capitane  of  the  kingis  Vangaird. 

{b)  1503  Lett.  Rich.  Ill  *  Hen.  VII  (Rolls)  I.  208  The 
Souchy vars  whiche  [werejappoyncted  tokepe  my  vanguarde 
avaunced  tha[ym  forjwardes  without  my  knowlege.  1598 
Barret  Theor.  Warres  111.  ii.  63  Let  the  Officer  of  the  Van- 
guarde draw  out  three  rankes  of  the  armed  pikes.  1622  F. 
Markham  Bk.  War  iv.  viii.  151  As  soone  as  the  head  or 
Vanguard  beginneth,  that  in  the  same  time  the  Reare  bee 
ready  to  follow.  1665  Manlev  Grotius"  Low  C.  Wars  389 
Villars,  the  Commander  of  the  Van-Guard . . , being  circum- 
vented, and  taken  by  Fontains  Army.  1693  Luttrell  Brief 
Ret,  (1857)  111.  5  The  landgraves  vanguard  pursued  their 
rear.  1788  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  Every  Army  is  compos'd 
of  three  Parts,  a  Van-guard,  Rear-guard,  and  Main  Body. 
1780  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  2)V.  3423  Van  Guard.  See  Advanced 
Guard.  1838  Lytton  Leila  iv.  i,  Winding  along  the  steeps 
of  the  mountain  were  seen  the  gleaming  spears  and  pen- 
nants of  the  Moslem  vanguard.  1851  Longf.  Gold.  Leg, 
i.  Castle  of  Vautsberg,  As  when  the  vanguard  of  the 
Roman  legions  First  saw  it  from  the  top  of  yonder  hill  I 
187^  Clery  Mvt.  Tact.  vi.  (1877)  76  The  advanced  party, 
which  may  be  conveniently  termed  the  Vanguard,  is  com- 
posed of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
b.  In  fig.  use. 

183X  Carlvle  Sart.  Res.\.m,  At  length ..  Germany  and 
Weissnichtwo  were  where  they  should  be,  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  world.  1856  Stanley  Sinai  Sf  Pal.  ii.  116  Palestine 
.  .was  then  the  vanguard  of  the  eastern,  and  therefore,  of  the 
civilised  world.  1878  Maclear  Celts  i.  12  They  were  to 
form  the  vanguard  in  the  Missionary  history  of  Europe. 

attrib.  188S  Century  XXXVI.  657  All  day  his  vanguard 
spirit,  flaming  bright.  Bore  up  the  brunt  of  unavailing  fight. 

2;  ellipt.  The  name  of  a  variety  of  peach. 

1786  Abercbombie  Arr.  14  in  Gard,  Assist.^  Peaches... 
Vanguard.  1802  W.  Forsyth  Fruit  Trees  28  To  the  fore- 
going may  be  added,  . .  Smooth-leaved  Royal  George, 
Steward's  late  Gallande,  Vanguard,  i860  Hogg  Fruit 
Man.  147  Vanguard. — This  is  a  variety  of  the  Noblesse... 
The  only  apparent  difference  is  in  the  habit  of  the  trees, 
which  in  Vanguard  is  much  more  robust  and  hardy  than  in 
the  Noblesse. 

Vanhap,  Sc.  form  of  Wanhap. 

f  Vanil,  error  for  Anil  2. 

1599  WiLLES  in  Hakluyt  V^oy.  IL  11.  78  Many  Tartars  and 
Mogores,  that  brought  into  China  certaine  blewes  of  great 
value  :  all  we^thought  it  to  be  Vanil  of  Cambaia  wont  to  be 
sold  at  Ormus. 
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Vanilla  (vani-la).  Also  7  vaynilla.  &.  7 
vinello-,  8  vanello,  8-9  vanelloe  (8  -eloe) ;  8 
vauilio,  -illio,  8-9  vanillo-.  [In  earlier  use  a. 
and  ad.  older  Sp.  vayniUa,  now  vainilla,  dim.  of 
vaina  (:— L.  vagina  Vagixa)  sheath.  Subsequently 
a.  mod.  botanical  L.  Vanilla^  from  the  same 
source.  Cf.  It.  vainiglia^  Pg.  bainilha^  baitnilhaj 
F.  vanille  Vanille.] 

1.  A  pod  produced  by  one  or  other  species  of  the 
genus  Vanilia  (see  sense  3),  esp.  F.  planifolia. 
Chiefly  in  pi. 

a.  i66x  H.  Stubbe  Indian  Nectar  \\.  1 1  They  added . .  the 
Vaynillas  [to  the  chocolate]  for  the  like  ends,  and  to 
strengthen  the  brain.  Ibid.  17  Afterwards  to  mix  the 
Vaynillas,  cut  into  pieces,  and  dryed.  1673  Ray  Joum. 
Lmv  C.  485  Vanillas  which  they  mingle  with  the  Cacao  to 
make  Chocolate. 

/3.  1699  Dampier  Voy.  38  There  grow  on  this  Coast 
Vinelloes  in  great  quantity,  with  which  Chocolate  is  per- 
fumed. 1731  Arbuthnot  Alitnents  vi.  v.  (1735)  150  When. , 
mix'd  with  VanilHos,  or  Spices,  it  [chocolate]  acquires  like- 
wise  the  good  and  bad  Qualities  of  aromatick  Oils.  1757  A. 
Cooper  Distiller  iii.  H.  (1760)  220  Angelica- Seed,  Vanellos 
and  Mace,  of  each  one  Ounce  and  a  half  1758  Elaboratory 
laid  open  318  Cut  the  vanilloes  into  small  pieces.  i8ia  J. 
Smyth  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  26;^  Vanelloes  are  long  flat 
pods,  containing  a  reddish  pulp,  with  small  shining  black 
seeds,.. but  seldom  imported.  1854  Mavne  Expos.  Lex. 
311/2  The  vanelloe  is  a  long  flattish  pod  [etc.]. 

2.  The  climbing  orchid  Vanilla  planifolia,  or 
other  species  related  to  this;  the  tropical  (American) 
genus  to  which  these  belong. 

et.  1698  T.  Froger  Voy.  129  The  Vanilla  is  a  plant  that 
creeps  up  along  other  trees,  in  the  same  manner  as  Ivy  does, 
1756  P.  Browne  Jamaica  (1789)  n  Nor  does  the  vanilla. . 
grow  any  where.. in  greater  perfection.  1783  Justamond 
tr.  RaynaTs  Hist.  Indies  111-  340  The  vanilla  is  a  plant 
which,  like  the  ivy,  grows  to  the  trees  it  meets  with.  ci8ao 
Waterton  IVand.S,  Amer.  (1825)  182  In  some  parts  of  these 
forests  I  saw  the  Vanilla  growing  luxuriantly.  1843  Penny 
Cycl.  XXVI.  116/2  The  reason  of  the  vanilla  not  producing 
fruit  in  Europe  when  it  has  flowered.  1879  Cassell's  Techn. 
Educ.  I.  91/2  The  vanilla  is  an  epiphyte,  or  air-plant. 

^.  1703  Propos.  Effectual  War  in  Amer.  icj  Cacao-Trees 
and  the  Vanilio  grow  there  [Granada  in  America]  naturally. 
1748  Phil,  Trans.  XLV.  i6o  The  Vanelloe.  With  the  Fruit 
of  this  Plant  the  Spaniards  perfume  their  Chocolate.  1760 
J.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  App.  330  Vanilla,  or  Vaneloe,  Epiden. 
drum.  1772-84  Cook's  Voy.  (1790)  IV.  1323  The  known  kind 
of  plants  to  be  found  here  are . .  a  shrubbery  speedwell,  sow- 
thistles,  virgin's  bower,  vanelloe. 

b.  With  pL     One  or  other  species  of  this  genus. 

1817  O.  W.  Roberts  Voy.  Centr.  Anur.  87  Their  country 
abounded  in  vanilloes  and  sarsaparilla.  1839  Loudon 
Encycl.  Plants  {i%-^6]  765  The  Vanilla  shoot  out  roots  at 
every  joint  like  the  Ivy.  1855  Kingsley  IVest^v.  Ho  I  xxiii, 
One  hanging  garden  of  crimson  and  orange  orchids  or 
vanillas.  1874  Athenxum  10  Oct.  488/1  La  Liberti  states 
that  a  wild  vanilla  has  been  introduced  into  commerce. 
o.  With  distinguishing  terms. 

i8j9  Loudon  Encycl.  Plants  ( 1 836}  764  Vanilla  aromatica^ 
aromatic  Vanilla.  \V.\  piani/olia^  fragrant  Vanilla.  1843 
Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  116/1  V.  claviculata.  Tendril-bearing 
Vanilla.  . .  V.  graiidifloray  Large-flowered  Vanilla.  x866 
Treas.  Bot.  1204/1  Cuba  Vanilla,  Critonia  Dalea, 

3.  The  aromatic  substance  composed  of,  or  ob- 
tained from,  the  slender  pod-like  capsule  of  Vanilla 
planifolia  or  related  species,  much  used  as  a  fla- 
vouring or  perfume. 

I7a8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Chocolate,  To  have  the  better 
market  for  their  Cacao  Nuts,  Achiott,  Vanilla,  and  other 
Drugs.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  SuppL  s.v.,  The  pods , .  of  the 
simarona,  which  is  also  called  bastard  Vaiiilla,  are  the 
smallest  of  all  the  kinds.  The  ley  kind  is  the  only  goocj 
Vanilla.  1830  Lindley  iVit^  Syst.  Bot.  26^  The  aromatic 
substance  called  Vanilla  is  the  succulent  fruit  of  a  climbing 
West  Indian  plant  of  the  order  [Orchidea].;  xSsa  Th.  Ross 
tr.  Humboldt  s  Trav.  II.  xvi.  63  The  English  and  the  Anglo- 
Americans  often  seek  to  make  purchases  of  vanilla  at  the 
port  of  La  Gua>Ta.  1870  Yeats  Nat,  Hist.  Comut.  152  As 
an  aromatic,  vanilla  is  much  used  by  confectioners  for 
flavouring  ices  and  custards. 

b.  A  kind  or  variety  of  this.    (See  also  quot. 
1866.) 

x-j^Chambers'  CyiZ-SuppI.  s.v.,  The  smell  of  the  Vanillas 
ought  to  be  penetrating  and  agreeable.  1843  Penny  Cycl. 
XXVL  113/2  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  Brazilian 
vanillas  form  the  substance  Icnown  in  trade.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.  1204/1  Chica  Vanilla-,  the  Panama  name  for  the  fruit 
of  a  species  of  Sobralia.  1884  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  67/3 
None  of  the  South  American  vanillas  appear  to  be  usea  in 
Great  Britain  for  flavouring  purposes. 

4.  aitrib,  and  Comb.y  as  vanilla  bean,  ice,  orchid, 
pod,  sugar,  worker',  vanilla  grass  (see  quot.); 
vanilla  plant  (a)  «  sense  2 ;  (^)  an  American 
species  of  Liatris. 

1886  American  XII.  318  The  aromatic  principle  of  the 
*vani1ta  bean.  t8^  igth  Cent.  April  644  Spices  should  be 
added,  such  as. .cinnamon,  cloves,  cardamom,  and  vanilla 
bean.  1856  A.  Gray  Man,  Bot.  (i860)  574  Hietochloa 
borealis.  *Vanilla  or  Seneca  Grass.  1846  Sover  Cookery  553 
Garnbh  with  a  custard  made  as  for  *vanilla  ice,  1883  R.  B. 
Whitb  in  Proc,  R.  Geog.  Soc.  (N.S.)  V.  260  A  forest. .in 
which  the  trees  are  literally  over-burdened  with  the  *vanilla 
orchid.  1753  Chambers*  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.,  The  leaves  of  the 
•Vanilla  plant  are  about  a  foot  long,  and  three  fingers 
breadth  wide.  1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  1263  The  vanilla 
plant  Is  cultivatecf  in  Brazil,.. and  some  other  tropical 
countries.  1854  Maynk  Expos.  Lex.  311/2  Eptdendrum 
Vanilla,  the  systematic  name  of  the  vanelloe  plant.  1856 
A  Gray  Man.  Bot.  {i860)  185  Liatris  oaoratissim-3. 
Vanilla-plant. . .  Leaves  exhaling  the  odor  of  Vanilla  when 
bruised.     1887   .Moloney  Forestry    W*  Africa  421  Tho 


source  of  the  *vanilla  pods  of  commerce.  x888  Encycl. 
Brit.  XXIV.  66/2  The  best  varieties  of  vanilla  pods  are  of 
a  dark  chocolate  brown  or  nearly  black  colour.  1846  Sover 
Cookery  569  Serve  with  whipped  cream  flavoured  with 
*vanilla  sugar  under  it.  1899  Allbtitt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII. 
923  'Van ilia- workers  sometimes  manifest  lichen-erythema 
of  the  face  and  hands. 

Vanille  (vanf-l).  Also  vanile.  [a,  F.  vanille ^ 
ad.  mod.L.  Vanilla',  see  prec] 

1.  =  Vanilla  3.     Also^^. 

a  184s  Syd.  Smith  in  Lady  Holland  Mem.  {1855)  I.  262 
Ah,  you  flavour  everything ;  you  are  the  vanille  of  society. 
x86x  Bentley  Man.  Bot.  667  Their  fragrant  odoriferous 
fruit,  .constitutes  the  Vanilla  or  Vanile  of  the  shops.  1871 
Kingsley  At  Last  vii,  And  what  is  this  delicious  scent 
about  the  air  ?    Vanille  7    Of  course  it  is. 

2.  Vanille  ice,  ice  cream  flavoured  with  vanilla 
essence.     Also  ellipt. 

1846  Mrs.  Gore  Eng.  Cliar.  (1852)  38  She  accepts  the 
offer  of  some  vanille  ice,  which  she  receives  over  the  head  of 
a  squat  lady.  1856  Mrs.  Browning  Aur.  Leigh  vii.  1184 
Each  lovely  lady.. holds  her  dear  fan  while  she  feeds  her 
smile  On  meditative  spoonfuls  of  vanille.  1863  Miss  Braddon 
Eleanor's  Victory  IIL  235  Vanille  and  strawberry  ices  were 
in  constant  demand  at  Tortoni's. 

Vani'llic,  a.  Ckem.  [f.  Vanill-a  +  -10  i  b.] 
Vanillic  cuid,  vanillin,  or  an  oxidized  form  of  this. 

1868  [see  next].  1876  Harley  Royle's  Mat.  Med.  3B5 
Vanillin.. has,  in  fact,  acid  properties,  and  is  therefore 
appropriately  called  vanillic  acid.  1885  Remsen  Or^.  CJtem. 
(1888)  304  Vanillic  acid.,  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  vanillin, 
which  IS  the  corresponding  aldehyde. 

Vani'llin,  Ckem,  Also  -ine.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
■IN.]  *  The  neutral  odoriferous  principle  of  vanilla  * 
(WatU). 

x868  Watts  Diet.  Chem,  V.  904  Vanillin . .  was  first  recog- 
nised as  a  peculiar  substance  by  Bley ..,  further  e,\amined 
by  Gobley,.. and  afterwards  by  Stokkebye,..who  designates 
it  as  vanillic  acid,  x888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  66/2  The 
peculiar  fragraiice  of  vanilla  is  due  to  vanillin.  Ibid.,  The 
amount  of  vanillin  varies  according  to  the  kind.  1897  All- 
butt's  Syst.  Med.  Ill,  289  A  solution  composed  of  phloro- 
glucine,  2  parts ;  vanilline,  i  part ;  absolute  alcohol,  30  parts. 

Vanillism.  Path.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ism.]  a 
diseased  condition  (of  the  skin  and  general  system) 
characteristic  of  workers  in  vanilla. 

X884  St.  James's  Gaz,  29  April  5/x  Dr.  Layet  has  just 

published  the  results  of  his  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  a 
singular  malady  known  as_  *  vanillism  *.  x886  American 
XII.  269  That  class  of  diseases  in  which  morphinism, 
caffeism,  and  vanillism  are  found. 

llVanillou.    [F.,  f.   vanille  Vaitille.]    (See 

quots.) 

[X83Q  Ure  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  1264  A  third  sort,  which  comes 
from  Brazil,  is  the  Vanillon,  or  large  vanilla  of  the  French 
marketj  1884  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  67/1  In  Brazil,  Peru, 
and  other  parts  of  South  America  a  broad  and  fleshy  vanilla 
is  prepared,  which  has  an  inferior  odour... This  variety  is 
often  distinguished  as  vanillon  in  commerce. 

VaniToquence.  rar€~^,  [ad.  L.  vdnilo- 
t/ttenlia."]  (See  quots.)  Also  VanMoquent  a.; 
Vani'loquy  [ad.  late  L.  vdni/oquium.'] 

i6a3  CocKERAM  I,  Vanilo^uence,  much  talke  or  babling. 
Ibid.  II,  Much  Bablifig,  Dicacity.  Vaniloquie.  X656  Blount 
Glossogr.,  Vaniloguence,  vain  talk,  vain  babling,  (Hence  in 
Phillips  and  Bailey.]  1717  Bailey,  Vaniloquent,  talking 
vainly. 

Vanish  (vacnij),  sb.     [f.  the  vb.] 

1.  Disappearance ;  vanishment. 

X650  T.  Vaughan  Anthrofosophia  58  This  Vanish,  or 
ascent  of  the  inward  Ethereall  Principles  doth  not  presently 
follow  their  separation. 

2.  spec,  A  gradual  cessation  of  a  sound;  a  slight 
sound  in  which  another  ends ;  a  glide. 

X833  Rush  Human  Voice  (ed.  2)  319  The  Drift  of  the 
downward  Vanish. 

Vailisll(v3eniJ), V.  Forms:  a. 4-5 vanysche 
(4  -yjache,  5  -yssche,  -yche,  6  -ysch),  4-6  van- 
ysshe  (5  -yssh,  wanyssh-) ;  4  vanyshe,  5-6 
vanysh ;  4,  6  Sc,  vanisch  (6  .5V.  wanische, 
wenisch),  5-7  vanishe  (6  -isshe),  6-  vanish  (6 
vannish,  Sc,  wanish) ;  4-5  vanesche  (5  -essche, 
-eashe,  -esce,  -ecbe).  j3.  4-5,  6  Sc.y  vanys,  -yss 
(5  vaynyss-,  5-6  Sc.  wanys-),  5  wanyse,  6  Sc, 
vaxxyse;  4-5,  6  Sc,,  vanis(8)-,  6  Sc,  wam8(s)-; 
5  Waynes-,  Sc,  wanes-,  6  Sc.  waneis.  7.  4 
vansch-,  5  vanshe,  wansh-,  wanse.  [Aphetic 
ad.  OF.  evaniss' :  see  Evanish  ».] 

1.  intr.  To  disappear  from  sight,  to  become  in- 
visible, esp.  in  a  rapid  and  mysterious  manner : 
a.  With  away ;  occas.  with  addition  of  out  of 
Qx  from  sight,  etc.     Now  rare, 

a.  1303  R,  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  8195  Wy^j  )>c  croys  she 
gan  here  blys,  Jwin  t?ey  vanysshed  aweyc  as  swy^.  1387 
Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  435  Whanne  )>\s  was  i-seide  he 
vanysshed  awey.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2955  He  vanyshide 
awey  alle  sodeynly.  And  I  alloone  lefte  alle  soole.  c  1450 
Mirk's  Festial  11  pen  anon  t>ys  fend  vanechet  away  wyih 
an  horrybull  stenche.  x47a-8s  Malory  Wr/A«r  11.  viii.  85 
Therwith  merlyn  vanysshed  awey  sodenly.  1545  Udall, 
etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  182  b,  .^fter  these  woordes  spoken, 
the  Aungels  vanished  awaye  from  theyr  sight.  X706  Phil- 
lips (ed.  Kersey),  To  Disappear,,  .to  vanish  away,  to  go  out 
of  sight.  x8og  Shelley  For  my  dagger^  17  Where  the 
phantoms  of  Prejudice  vanish  away.  1890  Doyle  IVhite 
Company  x\\v,^htin  I  seethe  last  sail,  .vanishing  away 
against  the  western  sky. 

p.  c  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  2269  And  when  («;  devel 
herd  hym  J»us  say,  Alle  skomfit  he  vanyst  oway.  ^  c  1375  Sc. 
Leg,  Saints  x\\\.  {Agatha)  280  Away  son  t'ai  vanist  but  coy 


hone,  Of  ^ar  sicht  wanest  away,  &  neuire  ware  sene  to  J)is 
day.  c  X440  Aipk.  Tales  516  When  he  had  done,  sodanlie 
he  vanyssid  away.  X456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  A  rms  (S.T.S.)  42 
Na  man . .  mycht  se  him,  nor  na  bit  of  his  body,  bot  vanyst  fra 
thair  sicht  away.  X513  Douglas  .f^««V/in.  vi.  109 'ihe  strait 
soundis  of  the  mont  Pelory  Wanysis  away  pece  and  pece. 

y-  1375  in  Horstmann  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  128/1  Anon  be 
deuel  vanschede  awaye.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V. 
177  Mercurius.-stiked  hym  in  ^e  myddel  of  his  body,  and 
vansched  awey.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  581  Euaneo,  to 
vanshe  a  wey. 

b.  Without  away, 
a.  1377  Langl.  p.  Pl.\B.xn.  293  Ri^t  with  J>athevanesched. 
c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  1001  Dido,  To  Cartage  she  bad  he 
shuld  hy  [ft  dyght  And  vanysshed  anon  out  of  hys  syght.  14 . . 
Tundale's  Vis.  519  The  angell  vaneschyd  and  he  stod  stylle. 
1530  Palsgr.  765/1 A  spyrite  wyll  vanysshe  and  come  agayne 
in  the  twynkelyng  of  an  eye.  158a  Stanyhurst  ^Eneis  11. 
(Arb.)  68  Fare  ye  wel,  6  husband,  oure  yoong  babye  charely 
tender.  This  sayd,  shee  vannisbt.  1609  Dekker  Gulls 
Hom-bk.  20  [This]  notable  Act  being  performed,  you  are  to 
vanish  presently  out  of  the  Quire.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  (ed.  2)  n  She  againe  deluded  us,  after  two  houres 
chase  as  a  phantasma  vanishing  towards  Goa.  1662  J.  Davies 
tr.  Olearivs'  Voy.  Ambass.  261  We  had  hardly  alighted,  but 
our  Pistols  were  taken  away,  and  what  was  not  lock'd  up 
immediately  vanish'd.  1757  Gray  Bard  104  They  melt, 
they  vanish  from  my  eyes.  179;^  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian 
xi.  Whose  dark  figures,  passing  without  sound,  vanished  like 
shadows.  1820  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.  I.  11  That  land,  now 
vanishing  from  my  view,  which  contained  all  that  was  most 
dear  to  me  in  life.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xviii.  225  Its 
curved  face ..  vanished  into  unknown  space. 

^.  CX375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xix.  ^Christopher)  267  With  J?at 
criste  fra  hyme  wanyst,  &  hame  he  passit  til  his  bewist. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  1113  (Ashm.),  J)an  waynest  him  Hs 
vayne  god  &  voidis  fra  t>e  chambre.  c  1480  Henrvson 
Fables,  Lion  ^  Mouse  xliii,  And  with  that  word  he  vanist, 
and  I  woke.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xvi.  64  Mercuryus,  yet 
spekynge,  vaynyssed  oute  of  eneas  sight. 

y.  X37S  in  Horstmann  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  132  pe  addre.. 
vanschede  out  of  here  sijt.  1393  Langl.  P.  PL  C.  xvi.  24 
Whanne  he  hadde  seide  so  how  sodeynlich  he  vanshede. 

i"C.  In  perfect  tense  with  be,  ts^.  was  vanished 
=  had  vanished.    Obs, 

X390  Gower  Conf.  II.  259  Thus  it  befell.. Sche  was 
vanyssht  riht  as  hir  liste,  That  no  wyht  bot  hirself  it  wiste. 
ax4oo  Partonope  (Univ.  Coll.  MS.)  826  (2568),  With  that 
worde  sodenly  they  be  Vanesshid  a-way,  that  trewly  he 
Woteneuer  where  they  be  become,  c  1425  Lydg.  Assembly 
of  Gods  1188  So  sodenly  As  they  were  vanysshyd  saw  I 
neuer  thyng  with  ey.  c  1480  Henrvson  Orpheus  ^  Eury- 
dice  113  And  quhen  scho  wanyst  was  and  Invisible,  Hir 
madin  wepit.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huoh  xxiii.  68  By  that 
tyme  they  had  gone  a  lytyll  by  y^  ryuer  syde  they  loste  y* 
syght  of  y*  castell,  it  was  clene  vanysshyd  a  way.  a  1628  F. 
Greville  Cslica  xli,  And  I  poore  Ixion  to  my  luno  vowed, 
With  thoughts  to  clip  her,  dipt  my  owne  desire  :  For  she 
was  vanisht,  I  held  nothing  fast.  X648  Hexham  11,  Het  is 
verstaven,  ..it  is  Vanished  away  as  dust. 
d.  In  fig.  use, 

1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane^s  Comtu.  116  Those  spirites  by 
lytle  and  lytle,  vanyshed  cleane  out  of  syght  [i.e.  in  pofjular 
belief].  1642  D.  Rogers  Naaman  7  He  that  reads  it  as  . 
a  bare  miracle  will  onely  vanish  in  a  wondering  humor. 
1737  Gentl.  Mag.  VII.  292  The  Epick  Poets  not  only. .im- 
mediately shew  the  Effects  of  the  Inspiration  they  pray  for, 
.  .they  actually  vanish  from  our  View.  1843  Carlyle  Past 
<|f-  Pres.  II.  i,  And  in  this  manner  vanishes  King  Lackland. 
x866  G.  Macdonald  Ann,  Q.  Neighb.  xxix.  (1878)  497  Strain- 
ing their  eyes  after  their  brothers  and  sisters  that  have 
vanished  in  the  dark. 

2.  To  disappear  by  decaying,  coming  to  an  end, 
or  ceasing  to  exist :  a.   ^i'Ca  away. 

o.  c  X340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  32  pe  affeccyone  of  lufe  es 
tendirand  lyghtly  will  vanysche  awaye.  a\^%^\.x.  Arderne' s 
Treat,  Fistula,  ^tc  88  When  he  sej^e-.^je  bolnyng  for  to 
vanysh  away,  and  |>e  akyng  for  to  be  cesed.  1490  Caxton 
Eneydos  vii.  32  Their  auncyent  customes . .  vanysshed  awaye 
as  thei  neuer  had  be  vsed.  X530  Palsgr.  765/1  And  a 
woman  be  ones  fourty,  her  heautye  wyll  vanisshe  awaye. 
XS35  Coverdale  Isaiah  Ji.  6  The  heauens  shal  vanish  awaye 
like  smoke,  aitoo  in  Montgomerie's  /'t7p/«(S.T.S. Suppl. 
Vol.)  241  Bott  quhat  so  ever  waxis  auld,  it  wcnischis  away. 
1648  Hexham  11,  Verd-wijneu,  to  Vanish  away  as  smoake. 
1804-6  Syd.  Smith  Mor.  Philos.  (1850)  407  You  will  linger 
on.. after  the  blood,  and  the  taste,  and  the  sweetness  are 
vanished  away.  X839  Fr.  A.  Kemble  Resin,  in  Georgia 
(1863)  32  If  the  mind  and  soul  were  awakened,  instead  of 
mere  physical  good  attempted,  the  physical  good  would 
result,  and  the  great  curse  vanish  away.  1859  Fitzgerald 
Omar  Ixxii,  Alas,  that  Spring  should  vanish  with  the  Rose  ! 

$,  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  in.  pr.  iv.  (1868)  74  Her  honours 
vanissen  awey  and  J>at  on  oon.  15x3  Douglas  ^neid  i.  ix, 
13  The  elude  about  thame  swith  was  brokin.  And  wanist 
lyte  away  amang  the  air. 

>.  xs^Tbevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  157  But  fal[s]nes 
i-feyned  vanschel?  awey  in  schort  tyme.   c  1^30  Lydg,  Min. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  226  His  bestys  dyeden  in  yche  dycbej 
His  katelle  wanshed  alle  away. 
b.  Without  adverb, 

a.  C1350  Will.  Palerne  639  Hit  schal  veraly  J?urth  vertue 
do  vanisch  ^our  soris  I  c  X386  Chaucer  Pardoner  s  T.  404 
Lo  how  I  vanysshe,  flessh  and  blood  and  skyn.  X560  Bible 
(Geneva)  7^nxlix.7  Is  wisdome  no  more  inTeman?..istheir 
wisdomo  vanished  ?  1576  Fleming  PanopL  Epist.  211  The 
benefite  of  the  same  will  utterly  decay  and  vanish.  16x7 
Moryson  Itin.  11.  124  The  fortifying  of  the  Spaniards  at 
Sligo  vanished  with  the  rumour.  X695  Wood  Ltfe  (O.H.S.) 
13  April,  The  cold  began  to  vanish  and  the  north-east  wind 
change,  1740  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  IV.  439  The  Bill  for 
Raismg  of  Money  for  the  use  of  (he  Crown  is  vanished. 
X778  AIiss  Burney  Evelina  xxvii,  I  own  my  objections  have 
almost .wholly  vanished.  1820  W.  Inv wo  Sketch  Bk.  I.  42  A 
little  while,  and  the  smile  will  vanish  from  that  cheek.  x8S2 
H.  Rogers  Eel.  Faith  (1853)  »66  Very  much,  indeed,  that 
I  wished  to  remember  has  vanished.  X874  Carpenter  Mcnt. 
Phys.  I.  vi.  (1879)  285  Even  those  who  had  previcusly  been 
most  successful.. found  all  their  success  vanish. 


VANISHED. 

j3.  v.  1393  Langl.  p.  PL  C  XVI.  8  So  mj'ghle  happe,  J?at . . 
vim^ie  (should]  alle  myne  vertues  and  myne  faire  lockes. 
C1440  Capgrave  Li/e  St.  Kath.  i.  487  It  wyll  wanyse  & 
wast,  roten  &  be  brent.  1533  Gau  Richt  Vay  31  Quhen  he 
gettis  ony  aduersite  or  persecutione,  thane  it[si.  his  faith] 
wanis^is  and  \%-auers  as  ane  dreyme.  1596  Dalryhple  tr. 
Lestie's  Hist.  Scot.  II.  239  How  sune  vanisses  that  plesure, 
quhilke  mortal!  man  callis  felicitie. 
C  Const,  into  (air,  smoke,  etc.). 

1590  Marlowe  and  Pt.  Tamhurl,  v,  iii,  Weepe  heauens, 
and  vanish  into  liquid  teares.  1600  Dekker  Gulfs  Horti' 
6k.  27  Plauditics,  and  the  Breath  of  the  great  Beast,  which 
(like  the  threatnings  of  two  Cowards)  vanish  all  into  aire. 
i6«7  Morton  ///«.  11.  44  The  ill  successe  of  the  Queen^ 
affaires  (whose  great  expences  and  Royall  Army  they  had 
scene  vanish  into  smoke).  1697  Drydes  TVr^.  Georg.  iv. 
575  Surprize  him  first,..  Then  all  his  Frauds  will  vanish  into 
Wind.  1807  Hogg  Mountain  Bard,  Mess  yoAn  xxiv,  U 
the  cock  be  heard  to  crow,  The  charm  will  vanish  mlo  air. 
184a  LoNCF.  BiZ/ry  of  Bruges  iv,  Wreaths  of  snow-white 
smoke  ascending,  vanished,  ghost-like,  into  air. 

d.  Maik,  Ofnumbers  or  quantities:  To  become 

zero. 

1715  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  (1726)  1. 190  Because  the  Orbits 
of  Mercury  and  Venus. .do  almost  vanish  in  respect  of  the 
Orbit  of  Saturn.  1789  Phii.  Trans.  LXXIX.  175  This 
series .  .only  differs  from  it  by  the  last  term  S  o  not  vanish- 
ing, that  is,  being  =  0.  18J3  H.  J.  Brooke  introd.  Crys- 
iaiiogr.  aoi  The  axis  must  vanish,  before  the  planes  P  and  P' 
would  reach  180°.  1840  Lardner  Geom.  290  The  distance 
between  them  decreasing  without  limit,  but  never  vanishing. 
1885  AVatson  &  BuRBURY  Mutk.  EUctr.  ff  Magn.  I.  42  AH 
the  terms  will  vanish  except  those  in  which  the  multiples  of 
^  are  the  same. 

•f*  3.  To  become  worthless  or  vain.  Obs. 

cx38oWvcLiF  I^j&^.  (1880)419  ^if  salt  vany^che  awey  it  is 
not  wor)>  aftir  but  to  be  castun  out.  1382  —  Luke  xiv.  34  If 
salt  scbal  van^-sche  [L.  €vanuerit\  in  what  thing  schal  it 
be  sauerid  ?  —  Roin^  \.  21  Thei  vanyscheden  [L.  evanue- 
runt]  in  her  thou^tis.  1387TRF.VISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  347 
Pe  apostelsei]>  t>at  suche  philosofres  vansched  away  in  here 
)>ou)tes. 

4.  irafis.  To  cause  to  disappear ;  to  remove  from 
sight.     Now  rare, 

c  X440  AlpK  Tales  45  And  with  {^at  he  vanysshid  his  en- 
chawntement,  &  ^er  was  oght  nott  lefte  of  all  Jjat  hym 
J>oght  he  saw.  1590  Marlowe  znd  Pt.  Taniburl.  v.  iii,  Thus 
are  the  villaines..fled  for  feare.  Like  Summers  vapours, 
vanisht  by  the  Sun.  1604  Meet.  Gallants  at  Ordinarie  5 
Say  thou'st  slaync  Foure  hundred  Silkweauers, .  .vanisht  As 
many  Tapsters,  Chamberlaines,  and  Ostlers.  1633  Bp.  Hall 
Hard  TextSt  N.  T.  47  Whose  bodies  have  been  vanished 
into  all  the  Elements.  1679  Penn  Addr.  Prot.  n.  93 
And  were  Liturgies . .  so  framed, . .  Schisms  on  Opinion  were 
utterly  vanished.  X709  Mrs.  Manley  Seer.  Mem.  (1736)  III. 
74  Whilst  she  was  going  to  enquire  who  had  sent  it,  the 
Child  was  dextrousTy  vanish'd  from  the  place.  x^6&-74 
Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  656  You  might  as  well  think  of 
haranguing  a  man  out  of  a  fever,  as  go  to  vanish  his  scruples 
arising  from  that  cause  by  the  remonstrances  of  reason.  1886 
Pall  Mall  G.  23  Dec  4/1  Then  he  vanishes  a  birdcage  and 
its  occupant. . .  Finally,  he  vanishes  his  wife. 

Hence  Vanished  (vse'nijt)  ppl.  a. 

1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  742  He  runs,  and  chides  his  vanish'd, 
loathed  delight,  f  z6oo  —  ^'iJK/i.  xxx.  Then  can  L.mone 
th'  expence  of  many  a  vannisht  sight. 

x8xa  Byron  Ch.  Har.  11.  xl.  Oft  did  he  mark  the  scenes  of 
vanish'd  war.  1867  Morris  Jason  1.  394  Strange  (questions 
of  the  race  of  vanished  men.  Ibid.  x.  554  And  their  hearts 
too,  with  thoughts  of  vanished  years  Were  pensive.  xBoo 
Science-Gossip  XXVI.  108  Specimens  of  lifeless  and  shells 
of  defunct  and  vanished  univalves  and  bivalves. 

Va'nisher.  [f.  Vanish  z*.]  One  who,  or  that 
which,  vanishes  or  disappears. 

1864  Whittier  The  Vanishers  iii.  From  the  clefts  of 
mountain  rocks. .  Flash  the  eyes  and  flow  the  locks  Of  the 
mystic  Vanishers. 

Vanisbing  (vae'nijig),  vbL  sb.     [f.  the  vb.] 

1.  The  action  or  fact  of  disappearing, 

c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.^s  T,  1502  And  forth  sche  wente,  and 
made  a  vanysshynge.  1473  Wabkw.  Chron.  (Camden)  22 
Afore  the  vanyschynge  therof,  it  apperyd  in  the  evynynge. 
x6ix  CoTGR.,  £sz'anouissementt..a.  vanishing  out  of  sight, 
x6x4  Raleigh  Hist.  World  iii.  (1634)  7  As  where  it  tels  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  his  owne  vanishing  away.  X7XX  Addison 
Sped.  No.  44  p  I  Thunder  and  Lightning,  .at  the  Vanishing 
of  a  DeviL  x82^  BvRoN  Juan  xvi.  xxiv.  There  was  no 
great  cause  To  think  bis  vanishing  unnatural.  x886^MfM- 
seum  9  Oct  463/3  Amongst  the  vanishings  and  disappear- 
ances of  the  *  unfit ', 

2,  Vanishing  pointy  in  perspective,  the  point  in 
which  receding  parallel  lines,  if  continued,  appear 
to  meet.     Similarly  vanishing  line^  plane. 

1797  Encycl  Brit,  (ed.  3)  XIV.  183/2  Produce  CB..and 
draw  PV  parallel  to  it...V  is  its  vanishing  point.  1815  J, 
Smith  Panorama  Set.  <V  Art  II.  711  Distance  of  a  vanish- 
ing point,  is  the  distance  from  the  vanishing  point  on  the 
picture  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  1840  Penny  Cycl. 
XVII.  493  A  plane  W,  which  will  be  termed  the  vanishing 
plane  of  the  original  one.    Ibid.^  The  vanishing  line  and 

rrallel  of  the  vertex.  iSjx  Ruskin  Arrows  ofCkace  (1880) 
90  In  Millais' '  Mariana '..  the  top  of  the  green  curtain  in 
the  distant  window  has  too  low  a  vanishing-point.  X885 
Leudesdorf  Cremona^s  Proj.  Geom.  5  The  point  /',  the 
image  of  the  point  at  infinity  /,  is  called  the  vanishing  point 
ola.  Ibid,  21  In  every  plane  <t  passing  through  O  lies  a 
vanishing  line  i\  which  is  the  image  of  the  point  at  infinity 
in  the  same  plane.  Ibid.^  This  plane^',  which  maybe  called 
the  vanishing  plane. 

Vanishing  (vasnijlr)), ppl.  a,     [f.  the  vb.] 
1.  Disappearmg  from  sight  or  from  existence. 
x^34  Misyn  Mending  Life  108  So  t>at  |jou  sulde . . despysc 
abidynge  t7ingis  &  to  vaniscbvnge  (lingis  drawes.     XS67 
Trial  Treat.  (Percy  Soc)  i3  iTo  seke  such  thinges  as  be 

g^manent,  And  not  such  as  are  of  a  vanishing  kinde.   t$nx 
OLDiKG  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ixi.  6  Kot  a  vanbhing  prosperitie, 
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but  a  stedye  and  substantial!  gladnesse.  1607  Topsell 
Four-/.  Beasts  124  If  they  remaine  abroad  in  the  aire,.. 
they  grow  as  light  as  any  vanishing  or  softer  substance. 
X658  Rowland  tr.  Mov/et's  Theat.  Ins.  951  The  uncertainly 
of  this  vanishing  life.  1760-71  H.  Brooke  Fool  0/ Qual. 
(iSoo)  II.  75  Casting  at  me  a  vanishing  glance,  she  was  out 
of  sight  in  an  instant.  X833  Rush  Human  Voice  (ed.  2) 
263  Of  the  Vanishing  Stress.  Ibid,  285  Of  the  Vanishing 
Emphasis.  X879  Geo.  Eliot  Theo.  Such  vi.  1 29  To  make  the 
discomfort.. a  vanishing  quality.  X887  Athenxum  8  Oct. 
461/1  Only  a  vanishing  remnant  lingers  in  the  South  Pacific. 

2.  Math.  Becoming  zero. 

1823  T.  Mitchell  Diet.  Math.  <?-  Phys.  Set.  s.v.,  We  have 
the  following  rule  for  finding  the  value  of  vanishing  frac- 
tions. X838  Penny  Cycl.  X.  403/1  Much  discussion  has 
arisen  as  to  whether  vanishing  fractions  have  values  or  noL 
x89a  J,  Edwards  Dijf.  Calculus  (ed.  2)  i.  5  When  the  limit 
of  a  quantity  is  zero . . ,  the  quantity  is  said  to  be  a  vanishing 
quantity  for  those  values. 

Hence  Va'nisliingly  adv. 

X870  tr.  Clausius  in  Lond.  etc.  Philos.  Mag,  Aug.  127 
The  divisor  ^..must  accordingly  cause  the  term  to  become 
vanishingly  small  with  very  great  values  of/.  x88x  Shairp 
Asp.  Poetry  viii.  239  Some  momentary  gleam.. that  has 
fleeted  vanishingly  over  earth  and  sea. 

Va'nislinient.  [f.  Vanish  v.'\  The  act  of 
vanishing  or  disappearing ;  the  state  of  having 
vanished. 

X83X  Wilson  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIX.  326  Mysteriously 
brought  back  from  vanishment  by  some  one  single  silent 
thought,  1851  G.  S.  Faber  Many  Mansions  105  His  sudden 
vanishment  from  the  eyes  of  the  beholders.  [X895  Archaeol. 
Aeliana  XVII.  62  The  usual  chamfer  being  reduced  almost 
to  vanishment. 

Vauist  (v^'nist),  [See  def.  and  -IST.]  An 
adherent  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  (1613-62)  in  respect 
of  Antinomian  principles. 

x6s8  Baxter  Life  John  Hoive  Wks.  1846  Pref.  p.  xiii.  In- 
fidels  and  Papists  who  are  very  high  and  busy  uncler  several 
garbs,  especially  of  Seekers,Vanists,Behmenists.  1664 — Life 
(1696)  63  The  Vanists,  the  Independants,  and  other  Sects.. 
was  left  by  Cromwell  to  do  his  Business  under  the  Name  of 
the  Parliament  of  England.  X825  Coleridge  Aids  Refl. 
(ed.  2)  135  Favouring  the  errors  of  the..  Vanists.  1836  H. 
Rogers  y.  Howe  iii.  65  Here  was  a  Vanist,  pouring  out  his 
unintelligible  rhapsodies. 

Vanitarianism.  mnce-wd.  [f.  next.]  The 
pursuit  of  vanities. 

X849  Ihackeray  Lett.  81  After  wasting  a  deal  of  oppor- 
tunities and  time  and  desires  in  vanitarianism. 

Vanity  (vse*niti).  Forms  :  3-4  uanite,  4-5 
(6  Sc^  vanite  (5  vsran-),  5-6  vanltee,  6-7  vani- 
tie  (6  Sc,  vvran-),  6-  vanity  (6  -tye) ;  4-6  vanyte 
(5  wan-,  vp-aun-),  4-6  vanytee,  6  vanytye,  -tie. 
[a.  or.  vanite  (F.  vanit^j  =  It.  vanithy  Sp.  vani- 
dady  Pg.  vaidade)^  ad.  L.  vdnitdl-,  vdnitds,  f. 
vdnus  Vain  «.] 

1.  That  which  is  vain,  futile,  or  worthless ;  that 
which  is  of  no  value  or  profit. 

c  izya  Hali  Meid.  27  Hare  confort  &  hare  delit,  hwerin 
is  hit  al  meast,  bute  i  flesches  ful5e  o9er  in  weorldes 
uanite..?  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C,  331  pose  vnwyse  ledes 
pat  afFyen  hym  in  vanyte  &  in  vayne  pynges.  1:^x340  Ham- 
roLE  Pr.  Consc.  i6ig  pus  es  |je  world,  and  |>e  lyfe  ^tare-in, 
Ful  of  vanyte  and  of  syn.  X387  Tbkvisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III. 
431  ponkinge  of  enemyes  is  but  vanite.  c  1450  Lovelich 
Grail  xliii.  316  Whanne  alle  this  haddist  \jo\x  seyn,,.vpe 
thou  ryse,  and  bethowhtest  the  Whethir  it  were  soth  o)?er 
vanite.  <:i48o  Henrvson/4^^o'  W^a/'^silBann.),  Thy  power 
and  thy  warldis  pelf  Is  nocht  bot  verry  vanitie.  1500-20 
Dunbar  Poems  xlvi.  98  This  frustir  luve  all  is  bot  vanite. 
x6ii  Bible  Ps,  xxxix,  5  Euery  man  at  his  best  state  is 
altogether  vanitie.  1691  Ray  Creation  i.  (1704)  76  We  see 
nothing  in  the  Heavens  which  argues  Chance,  Vanity  or 
Error.  X834  Mathew  Sernt.  x\.  44  Yet  you  often,  .are  dis- 
posed to  own  that  all  in  this  world  is  vanity. 

b.  Vain  and  unprofitable  conduct  or  employment 
of  time. 

X303 R. Brunne Handl.  Synne-^s^^  Forso|>e  hyt  semej* weyl 
to  L'e  Al  here  lyfe  yn  vanyte.  c  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc. 
7228  pai.  .swa  mysturned  here  J>air  lyfyng  In-tylle  vanyte 
and  riesschly  lykyng._  CX374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  729  But 
efter  al  this  nyce  vanite,  '1  ney  took  hire  leve,  and  horn  they 
wente  alle.  c  1430  Lvdg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  219  Lat 
reson  brydle  thy  sensualite,.  .Ageyn  al  worldly  disordinat 
vanyte.  X5X4  Barclay  Cyt.  ^  Upiondyshman  (Percy  Soc.) 
5  Men  labour  sorer  in  fruyteles  vanyte,  Than  in  fayre  warkes 
of  grete  utylyte.  1567  Gude  ^  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  73, 1  pray 
the,  Lord,  ..All  vanitie  and  lieand  word,  Full  far  away  tnow 
put  fra  me.  1607  Melton  Sixe-folde  Politician  (Arb.)  114 
As  the  enterludes  may  be  tearmed  the  Schoole-houses  of 
vanitie  and  wantonnes.  i6ia  Two  Noble  K.  11.  ii.  109  All 
those  pleasures  That  wooe  the  wils  of  men  to  vanity.  X7sx 
Transl.  ^  Paraph.  Sc.  Ch.  xxvii.  102  In  Vanity  ye  waste 
your  Days. 

fo.  In  vanity ^  my ^m.  Obs,—^ 

1509  Hawes  Conv,  Sivearers  23  Ye  dare  not  take  their 
names  in  vanyte. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  vain  or  worthless ;  the 
futility  or  worthlessness  of  something. 

c  13J5  Prose  Psalter  li.  7  He  was  michel  wor(>  in  his  vanite. 
a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xi.  i  A  haly  man  fcat  sees  J>e  vanyte 
of  be  warld  multiplid.  1381  Wyclif  Eph.  iv.  17  That  ^e 
walkenot  now,  as  and  hetnen  men  walken,  in  the  vanyte  of 
her  witt.  ^^1400  Destr.  Troy  7121  Thus  curstly  J>at  knight- 
hode. .  Voidet  J>ere  victory  for  vanite  of  speche.  X451  Cap- 
grave  Life  St.  Aug,  9  In  all  ^is  vanyte  of  his  lif  he  happed 
to  fynde  a_book  bat  TuUius  Cicero  mad.  XS35  Covekuale 
Ecclus.  xvii.  31  He  hath  pleasure  in  the  vanyte  of  wickednes. 
x66a  J.  Davies  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  31  A  fabulous 
story,  whereof  the  vanity  is  so  much  the  more  visible.  X674 
Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I,  200  This  [rumour]  alarmed  me 
so  much  that  I  had  little  rest  till  Trear.  spoke  with  King, 
who  assured  him  of  the  vanity  of  it.    171X  Addison  Sped, 


VANITY, 

No.  159  P2,  I  fell  isto  a  profound  Contemplation  on  the 
Vanity  of  human  Life.  1741  C.  Middleton  Cicero  II.  viiL 
216  The  vanity  of  expecting  any  lasting  giory.  1823  Scott 
Quentin  D.  xxxiv,  The  Bohemian  had  gone  where  the  vanity 
of  his  dreadful  creed  was  to  be  put  to  the  final  issue.  X834 
Tatfs  Mag.  I.  699/1  The  noble  Lord  might  have  anticipated 
the  vanity  of  his  exertions.  X864  Plsev  Led.  Daniel  (1876) 
274  The  vanity  of  the  resistance  of  the  kings  o(  Judah. 

+  b.  The  quality  of  being  foolish  or  of  holding 
erroneous  opinions.   Obs, 

c  X386  Chaucer  Miller" s  T.  649  Of  his  vanytee  He  hadde 
yboght  hym  knedyng  tubbes  ihre.  —  Clerk's  T.  194  Wol 
nat  oure  lord  yet  leue  his  vanytee?  Wol  he  nat  weddef 
X578  TiMME  Calvin  on  Gen.  26  Whereby  their  vanitie  is 
overthrowen  which  think  that  the  world  was  a  matter 
alwayes  without  forme.  X596  Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Htst, 
Scot.  II.  46/10  That..Ithey]  mycht  now  se  thair  awne 
daftnes,  and  lach  or  greit  at  thair  awne  vanitie.  i66c  in 
Ext}-.  Si,  P,  ret.  Friends  Ser.  11.(1911)  123  Your  petitioner 
is  in  great  dread  and  horrour  of  an  oath  (though  bee  detests 
the  vanity  of  Quakers  and  such  like  giddy  people). 

3.  The  quality  of  being  personally  vain ;  high 
opinion  of  oneself;  self-conceit  and  desire  ior 
admiration. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xv.  4  Synn  and  vnclennes  M  )>ai 
ere  in  bat  folous  b^ire  flesch  and  be  vanyte  of  baire  blode. 
i^'^CowER  Conf.  111.  166 That  whil  he  stod  in  that  noblesse, 
He  scholde  his  vanite  represse  With  suche  wordes  as  he 
herde,  a  X400-50  Alexander  1730  Be  vanyte  &  vayne  glori 
bat  in  bi  wayns  kindlis.  Ibid.  1784  All  b'  vanyte  to  voidc 
&  bi  vayne  pride,  c  1430  Lydg.  Minor  Poems  (Percy  SocJ 
6s  Yowre  biynde  fantesies  now  in  hertis  weyve  Of  childisshe 
vanyte,  and  lete  hem  over  slyde.  1596  Spenser  St.  Ire- 
land Wks.  (Globe)  627/1  They . .  through  their  owne  vanitye 
..doe  therupon  build. -historyes  of  theyr  owne  antiquitye. 
X613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII,  i.  i.  85  What  did  this  vanity  But 
minister  communication  of  A  most  poore  issue?  1649  Milton 
Eikon.  B,  The  intention  of  this  discourse  was  not  fond  am- 
bition or  the  vanity  to  ^et  a  Name.  1705  Stanhope  Paraphr. 
I.  310  The  vanity  of  wicked  Men  is  scarcely  more  conspicn- 
ous  than  in  the  fond  Imaginations  they  flatter  themselves 
with.  X783  W.  Thomson  Watson's  Philip  III  (1839)  77  She 
cannot  be  vindicated  from  the  imputation  of  female  vanity, 
and  the  love  of  admiration  on  account  of  her  exterior  accom- 
plishments. i829LvrTON  Devereux  1.  i.  His  vanity  was  so 
mingled  with  good  nature  that  it  became  graceful,  x88x 
Lady  Herbert  Edith  7  To  the  young  wife's  vanity  and  to 
Mr.  Gordon's  pride  in  his  choice, 

b.  With  a  and  pi.  :  An  instance  of  this ;  an 
occasion  for  being  vain. 

X71Z-4  Pope  Rape  Lock  1.  52  Think  not,  when  Woman's 
transient  breath  is  fled.  That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are 
dead.    ij6iii\JiAE.Hist.  En^.  II.  xxxi.  2o3The  nobiHtyand 

f entry.. who  placed  a  vanity  in  these  institutions,  i^jyo 
boTE  Lame  Lover  i.  Wks.  1799  II.  57  To  derive  a  vanity 
from  a  misfortune,  will  not  I'm  afraid  be  admitted  as  a  vast 
instance  of  wisdom, 

O.  A  thing  of  which  one  is  vain;  also  slang,  one's 
favourite  liquor. 

1854  Patmore  Angel  tn  Ho.  i.  11.  ix,  She  was  my  vanity, 
and  oh  All  other  vanities  how  vain  !  X89X  C.  James  Ronu 
Rigmarole  114  It  is  advisable  to  wash  it  down  with  a  long 
drink  of  the  reader's  particular  vanity. 

4.  A  vain,  idle,  or  worthless  thing;  a  thing  or 
action  of  no  value. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  53  pat  foly  luue,  bat  uanite,  b^mi  likes 
now  nan  ober  gle.  c  X340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  5,  I  satt  by 
mine  ane  fleeande  be  vanytes  of  b«  worlde.  c  X450  Mankind 
896  (Brandl),  Thynke  &  remembyr,  be  world  ys  but  a  wanite. 
X47C-85  Malory  Arthur  xxi.  ix.  855,  I  had  forsaken  the 
vanytees  of  the  world.  1535  Cover  dale  2  Kings  xvii.  15 
They  despysed  his  ordinaunces.  .and  walked  in  tneir  awne 
vanities.  i54S_Brinklow  Compl.  (1874)  83  Ye  shuld  turne 
from  these  vanitees  vnto  the  liuinge  God.  1633  in  Verttey 
Mem,  (1907)  I.  76  To  run  on  in  their  sinful  vanities.  X658 
Ibid.  II,  71  All  I  find  as  shee  desires  it  for,  is  but  to  spend 
it  uppon  her  vanities.  X673  Cave  Prim.  Chr,  11.  ii.  33  The 
sights  and  sports  of  the  Theatre  and  such  like  vanities.  i8aa 
Lamb  Elia  i.  Praise  Chininey'Sweepers,  A  convenient  spot 
.  .at  the  north  side  of  the  fair,  not  so  far  distant  as  to  be 
impervious  to  the  agreeable  hubbub  of  that  vanity.  1848 
Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xH,  As  long  as  we  have  a  man's 
body,  we  play  our  Vanities  upon  it,  surrounding  it  with 
humbug  and  ceremonies. 

t  b.  An  idle  tale  or  matter ;  an  idea  or  state- 
ment of  a  worthless  or  unfounded  nature.    Obs. 

i3j|o  Ayenb,  77  Holy  wryt,  bet  hise  clepeb  leazinges.  .and 
metinges  and  uanites.  c  1340  Hampole  Pr,  Consc.  184  Many 
has  lykyng  trofels  to  here,  And  vanites  wille  blethly  lere. 
c  1440  Jacob's  Well  166  Whanne  bou  iangelystin  cberch,or 
thynkest  vanytees.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  ix.  108, 1  knaw 
me.  .culpable.. In  wordis  vyle,  in  vaneteis  expreming.  xs6o 
Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Coviin.  205  The  Frenche  men  were 
thought  to  be  authors  and  forgers  of  this  vanitie.  1562  N. 
LicHEFiELD  tr.  Castanhedd's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  37  They  be 
great  southsayers,  they  haue  good  dayes  and  bad  dayes, .. 
they  doe  easily  beleeue  whatsoeuer  vanitie.  1652  Heylyn 
Cosmogr.  i.  211  Turpin  hath ..  interlaced  his  Storie  with  a 
number  of  ridiculous  vanities.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's 
Trav.  391  His  Poem  the  Auracana.  .begins  with  this  vanity, 
truely  poetical  and  Romantick  Spaniard- like. 

f  &;  Emptiness,  lightness;  the  state  of  being  void 
or  empty ;  inanity.   Obs.  rare, 

a  1400  Stockholm  Med.  MS.  127  A  good  oynement  for  be 
vanyte  of  be  heed.  0x400-50  Alexander  4774  It  was  hot 
vacant  &  voide,  as  vanite  it  were.  1587  Levins  Patkw. 
Nealth{r6-i2)  6  For  the  Vanity  of  the  head  Take  the  iuice  of 
wall- wort,,  .and  therewith  annoint  the  temples. 

6,  aitrib.  and  Comb,,  as  vanity -giving,  -huckster, 
sight  \  vanity-bag,  -box,  -case,  a  small  hand-bag, 
etc.,  for  ladies,  fitted  with  a  mirror  and  powder-pufif. 

cx^  Alph.  Tales  166  Sho  is  not  transfigurd..bod  vnto 
ber  sightis  b^t  may  be  begylid  with  vanyte  syght.  X669 
Penn  No  Cross  Wks.  1782  II.  205  Let  such  of  those  Vanity- 
hucksters  as  have  got  sufficient  be  contented  to  retreat.  189s 
Pall  Mall  G,  8  .\ug.  6/3  Remembering,  .that  enough  of 


VANITY-FAIRIAN. 

our  public  men  do  eat  of  this  vanity-giving  food,  e  1904- 
Vanity-bag,  etc. 

7.  Vanity  Pair  (afterquot.  1678  below),  a  place 
or  scene  where  all  is  frivolity  and  empty  show ;  the 
world  or  a  section  of  it  as  a  scene  of  idle  amusement 
and  unsubstantial  display. 

[1678  BuNVAN  Pilgr,  (1900)  82  The  name  of  that  Town  is 
Vanity ;  and  at  the  town  there  is  a  Fair  kept,  called  Vanity- 
Fair.  It..beareth  the  name  of  Vanity-Fair,  because  the 
Town  where  'tis  kept  is  lighter  than  Vanity.] 

1816  J.  Scott  Vis.  Paris  fed.  5)  137  Such  is  the  Palais 
Royal ;— a  vanity  fair— a  mart  of  sin  and  seduction  I  1827 
Scott  Chron.  Canongate  iii,  Carrying  so  many  bonny  lasses 
to  barter  modesty  for  conceit  and  levity  at  the  metropoUtan 
Vanity  Fair.  1857  Trollope  Barchester  T.  III.  no  But 
how  preach.. at  all  in  such  a  vanity*fair  as  this  now  going 
on  at  Ullathorne?  i86x  Th\ck-e.raw  Four  Georges  ji  Never 
was  such  a  brilliant,  jigging,  smirking  Vanity  Fair  as  that 
through  which  he  leads  us. 

atirib.  1848  Thackeray  Ka!«. /^ozV  xxv,  The  last  scene  of 
her  dismal  Vanity  Fair  comedy  was  fast  approaching.  Ibid. 
xli,  Assuming  that  any  Vanity  Fair  feelings  subsist  in  the 
sphere  whither  we  are  bound. 

Hence  Vauity-fairian.  nottce-wd, 

1848  Thacjceray  Van,  Fair  xvii,  Even  with  the  most 
selfish  disposition,  the  Vanity  Fairian.. can't  but  feel  some 
sympathies  and  regret. 

Va'UitylesSf  «.  rare.  [f.  the  sb.]  Devoid  of 
vanity. 

1854  H.  Strickland  Travel  Thoughts  47  t^l  wonder  if 
there  is  any  one  sane  person  in  the  whole  world,  utterly 
vanitiless. 

Vanjarrah,  variant  of  ^wn/iatrr^^  Bkinjabbt, 
Van  John.     Univ,  slang.   =  Vingt-un. 

1853  '  C.  Bede  '  Verdant  Green  xi,  'Van  John  '  was  the 
favourite  game.  i86z  Hughes  Tom  Brcnvn  aiOxf.  iii,_  We 
were  plapng  Van  John  in  Blake's  rooms  till  three  fast  night. 
1887  Darwin  Life  9f  Lett.  1. 1 57  A  little  of  Gibbon's  History 
in  the  morning,  and  a  good  deal  cf  Van  John  in  the  evening. 

t  Vanlay,  v,  Obs.  [Cf.  Vauntlay  sb.l  intr. 
To  cast  off  a  vauntlay  {to  a  hart). 

CX4IO  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xxxiii,  He., 
shulde  take  goode  heede  (>at  he  vanlay  not,  if  ot>er  relayes 
be  behynde,  for  dreede  of  bendynge  oute  fro  )>e  relayes. 
Ibid.^  When  he  hath  be  so  wele  ronnc  to  and.. relayed  and 
vanleyed  to,..)>enDe  turneth  he  his  heed  and  stondeth  at 
abay^ 

+  V anlin,  variant  of  Venlin  Obs. 

1577  HoLiNSHEO  Chron.  II  1770/2  There  were  assembled 
foureiene  Ensignes  of  the  French  footemen,  .xviii.  vanlins 
of  Almains,  [and)  four  or  fiue  .C.  men  at  armes  of  France, 

Vanxuost,  «•  rare  — ^,  [f.  Van j^.-]  Foremost, 

1865  Carlvle  Fredk,  Gt.  xvm.  iv.  V.  87  Ziethen,  vanmost 
of  all,  finds  Nadasti  and  his  Austrian  squadrons  drawn 
across  the  Highway. 

Vann(e,  obs,  variants  of  Van  sb.  and  v.^ 
Vanner  ^  (vae-nai).    [f.  Van  sb."^  and  v.^"] 

1.  One  who  winnows  with  a  fan.  rare, 

155a  HuiX)ET,  Vanner,  uannator.  16x1  Cotgr.,  Vanmur, 
a  vanner,  or  wmnower  of  come. 

2.  Mining.  One  who  tests  the  quality  of  ore  by 
washing  it  on  a  shovel. 

1671  Phii.  Trans.  VI.  2098  Whereby  the  kind,  nature  and 
quantity  of  the  Ore  is  guessed  at, .  .without  any  great  decep- 
tion, especially  if  the  Vanner  have  any  judgement  at  all. 
187s  J.  H.  Collins  Met  Mining  12  The  speed  and  accuracy 
with  which  a  practised  vanner  determines  the  value  of  a 
sample  of  tin  ore,  fills  the  beholder  with  wonder  and  delight. 
b.  An  apparatus  for  separating  minerals  from 
the  gangue. 

x88s  C/.  S.  Rep.  Prec.  Met.  71  The  concentrate  from  the 
Tanners  is  high,  but  the  tailings  rich.  1890  Melbourne 
Argus  16  June  6/a  The  company,  .obtained  between  13  and 
13  tons  of  pyrites  from  the  vanners. 

Vanner  2  (vse'naj).  [f.  Van  sb,^'\  A  light 
horse  suitable  for  drawing  a  small  van. 

x888  Referee  8  April  (Casscll's),  Cabbers,  and  vanners. 
1890  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Sept.  4/3  Tramway  horses  were  keenly 
competed  for,and,  with  serviceable  *  vanners  ',  fetched  as  an 
average  ^40  each.  1897  Haves  Points  Horse  (ed.  2)  xv.  125 
The  light  vanner  belongs  toaclass  intermediate  between  the 
light  harness  horse  and  the  heavy  draught  horse, 

Va*nning,  vbl.  sb.^    [f.  Van  r.i] 

+ 1.  The  action  of  winnowing  with  a  fan.  Obs. 

i5$a  Huloet,  Vannyng,  uannatin.  1601  Holland  Pliny 
1, 607  The  winnowing,  vanning,  and  laying  up  either  of  come 
or  pulse.  x6s6  Bacon  Sylva  %  671  The  Come  which  in  the 
Vanning  lieth  lowest,  is  the  best. 

i*  b.  The  action  of  tossing  in  a  wiim owing- fan, 

1606  Holland  Sueion.  Annot.  36  Sagatio,..that  pastime 
with  us  in  some  place  called  the  canvasing,  and  else  where, 
the  vanning  of  dogs. 

2.  The  action  or  process  of  separating  ore  on  a 
shovel.     Also  attrib.^  as  vanning-action,  shovel. 

1671  Phil.  Trans,  VI.  2098  Vanning.. Is  performed  by 
pulverising  the  stone,  or  clay,  or  what  else  may  be  suspected 
to  contain  any  mineral  body,  and  placing  it  on  a  Vanning 
shovel.  1766  Ibid.  LVI.  38,  I  employed  a  tinner  dextrous 
in  vanning  (a  way  of  breaking  and  trying  ores,  by  washing 
them  on  a  shovel  gently  with  water)  to  try  it  in  his  usual 
wa^.  1778  Pbyce  Miu.  Cornub.  223  This  must  be  repeated, 
til!  it  is  cleansed  from  the  rough  gravelly  parts,  which  nmy 
be  known  by  vanning  of  it  on  a  shovel.  1839  Dk  ui  Bechr 
Rep.  Genl.  Cormvall,  etc.  xv.  585  Great  dexterity  is  exhibited 
hy  the  tinners  in  the  operation  termed  vanning.  1875  J.  H. 
Collins  3/^/.  Mining  it  Thesame  principle  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  beautiful  art  of  '  vanning '.  1884  Knight  Diet.  Mech. 
Suppl.  920/1  The  object  throughout  is., to  imitate  the 
vanning  action  of  the  miner's  shovel. 

Vanning,  vbl.  sb,'^  [f.  Van  5^.3]  a.  The 
action  of  conveying  in  a  van.  b.  Travelling  o» 
touring  in  a  van  ;   caravanning. 
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1891  Athenaeum  15  Oct.  509/2  In  1836  came  the  affair  of 
Elis,  of  whose  '  vanning '  so  much  has  been  made,  though 
Eclipse  had  been  conveyed  in  a  van.. from  Epsom.. about 
fifty  years  before,  xgio  Times  21  July  S/s.The  '  Wanderer', 
..the  pioneer  of  'vanning'  as  a  pastime  for  health  and 
pleasure,.. is.. to  be  sold  by  auction. 

Vanplate,  obs.  form  of  Vamplate. 

Vanquash,  z/.  nonce-wd.  [Jocularly  f.  Van  j^.2 
+  Quash  z;.]     trans.  To  smash. 

c  i6s6  Dick  of  Devon  11.  iv.  in  BuUen  O.  PL  II,  Nay,  if 
you  be  no  better  in  the  Reare  then  in  the  Van  I  shall  make 
no  doubt  to  vanquish,  and  vanquash  you,  too,  before  we 
part. 

tVanquer.  Obs.—^  [ad.  F.  vainqueur,  f. 
vainqzi-j  vaincre  Vanquish  v.'\     Conqueror, 

1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xvii.  143  And  so  this  Realme 
.  .Sail  now..  As  Aiax  wes,  be  vanquer  of  the  sell. 

tVan^uerer.  Obs.-'^  [Var.  ofVAN-couRiEB, 
prob.  influenced  by  F.  querir  to  seek.]     A  scout. 

i579DiGGES.9^r/x//(7/.  118  He  must  give  order  to  the  Scoute 
Mayster  whyche  way  he  shall  send  his  Vanquerers  to  dis- 
cover. 

t  Vanqueror.   Obs.-^     [Cf,   Vanqdbr  and 

CONQUEUOB.]     Victor. 

■L^'^  Exec,  for  Treason  (1675)  6  Neither  the  vanqueror 
nor  the  vanquished  can  haue  iust  cause  of  triumph. 

Va'nquish,  sb.     Sc     [f.  the  vb.]   (See  quots.) 

179a  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  IV.  267  The  pernicious  quality  of 
a  species  of  grass  to  the  health  of  the  sheep . .  infecting  them 
with  a  disease  called  the  Vanquish.  1793  Ibid.  VII.  518  In 
one  or  two  farms  a  disease  also  prevails  termed  the  Vanquish. 
1807  Essays  Highl.  Soc.  III.  407  Change  of  pasture.. is  the 
best  known  cure  for  the  vanquish. 

Vanq^nislx  (v£e*r)kwij),  v.  Forms  :  a.  4  ven- 
cuse,  4-5  venkus  (5  wen-),  5, 6  Sc.^  venous  (5  Sc. 
wen-),  5  -cows  ;  4  venkis,  5  -ke8(s,  wenkys ; 
.SV.  5  vincuse,  wyncus,  5-6  viuous(s,  6  uin-, 
wincua,  vincous  (wincowa),  vincuia  (win-), 
vancuis.  j3.  4-5  renqals  (5  -quyse,  -quyss,  Sc. 
wenqnis) ;  Sc.  6  venqueia,  -ques,  vinqueis, 
wiuquea,  6-7  winquis,  6  vanques,  -quis(e,  wan- 
queia,  -quea,  -quia.  7.  5  vencu(a)che,  -cuashe, 
-cu^sche,  -quy8(c)he,  -qwysahe,  -qwissh, 
-quissh,  -queash,  5-6  venquysshe,  -quiashe  ; 
6  vanquy(8)she,  -quyche,  -quishe,  -quyah, 
Sc.  -quhish,  6-  vanquish.  8.  5-6  vaynquysahe 
(6  vayncq-,  veynq-,  i*<r.waynquysse),  -queashe, 
-quyah,  6  vainquiah,  Sc.  wainquia.  [ad.  OF. 
vencus  pa.  pple.  and  venquis  pa.  t.  of  veintre 
(:— L.  vinc^re)j  mod.F.  vaincre  to  conquer,  over- 
come ;  the  ending  was  finally  assimilated  to  that 
of  verbs  from  F.  stems  in  -iss- :  see  -ISH  2.  The 
8-forms,  however,  are  ad,  late  OF.  vainquiss-y 
vainquir^  a  rare  variant  of  vaincre.  See  also 
Vencue  z/.] 

L  trans.  To  overcome  or  defeat  (an  opponent  or 
enemy)  in  conflict  or  battle ;  to  reduce  to  subjection 
or  submission  by  superior  force. 

a.  CJ330  R-  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  7396  5e  may  me 
vaille  To  vencuse  l>em  in  pleyn  bataille.  1375  Barbour  Bruce 
1.554  He  wan  throw  bataill  Fraunceall  fre|  Andluciusyber 
wencusyt  he.  01400-50  Alexander  312a  If  he  be  fallen 
vndire  tote..  And  vencust  of  oure  violence,  quat  vailis  him 
his  hestis?  ct^S  Wvntoun  Cron.  11.  xx.  23  To  vincus 
folk  he  kennit  sa  fast  That  he  wes  vincust  at  )>e  last.  1456 
Sir  G.  Have  La-w  Arms  (S.T.S.)  48  Thre  kingis.  .he  ven- 
cust, all  halely,  and  put  thame  to  the  flicht.  1533  Bellen- 
DEN  Livy  II.  xvii.  (S.  f.S.)  I.  105  How  J>e  equis  and  Wolchis 
war  diuidit  amang  ^ame  sei^  and  vincust  be  romanis. 
c  1550  RoLLAND  Crt.  Venus  11.  232  Diners  greit  Kingis  in 
feild  he  did  vincus.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot. 
I.  301  Malcolme  in  batlell  first  vancuist,  secundly  obteynes 
the  victorie. 

fi.  €  i«o R.  Brunnk Chron.  /*'<k'*(Ro11s) 5188  Heauaunted 
hym..He  venquised  ^  enperour  alone,  c  1386  Chaucer 
Monk's  T.602  ror  (»at  Nicbamoure and  Timothee  Wi|>  lewes 
were  venqwiste  mihtile.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  10500  For 
au^t  that  he  my^t  do, ..Thei  were  put  vnto  fly5t,  Wenkyst 
foule,  &  discomn^t.  c  1470  Henrv  Wallace  \\\.  241  Quhen 
Wallace  had  weyle  wcnquist.. The  fals  terand  that  had  his 
fadyr  slayne.  iSM  Cornel.  Scott.  Prol.  12  Annibal,.  .beand 
venquest  be  nobif  scipion,  past  for  refuge  tyl  anthiocus. 
15^  Dalrvmplk  tr.  Leslie  s  Hist.  Scot,  I.  339  He  van- 
quisses  the  King  of  Norway.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.  17  Gif 
he  quha  is  challenged  be  overcome  and  winquised  be  battel. 

y.  1383  Wyclif  2  Sam,  x.  19  Seynge  alle  the  kyngis . .  hem 
to  be  vencusshid  of  Yrael.  riiSfi  Chaucer  Man  of  Law'' s 
T.  194  Thurgh  Hanibal,  That  Komayns  hath  venquysshed 
tymes  thre.  c  1430  LvDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  97  David 
that  sloughe  Golye, . .  That  sloughe  the  here, . .  venqwysshed 
the  lyoune.  11533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  Iv.  185  Yf  he  can 
vanquysshe  me,  then  he  shal  delyuer  to  thee  thy  nece.  1555 
Ehen  Decades  To  Rdr.  (Arb.)  51  The  Moores  or  Sarasens 
and  lewes  which.. yet  coulde  neuer  before  bee  cleane  van- 
quysshed  vnlyll  thedayes  of  this  nobleand  Catholyke  prince. 
'593  i^HAKs.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  viii.  45  Wer't  not  a  shame,.. 
The  fearfull  French,  whom  you  late  vanquished,  Should 
make  a  start  ore-seas  and  vanquish  ^ou  ?  1635  Quarles 
EmbL  1.  ii,  [To]  baffle  hell,  And  vie  with  those  that  stood, 
and  vanquish  those  that  fell,  a  17*7  Newton  Chronol, 
Amended  i.  (1728)  96  David  vanquished  the  Ammonites. 
179X  CowpER  Iliad  III.  517  Me,  Menelaus,  by  Minerva's  aid, 
Hath  vanquished  now,  who  may  hereafter  him.  1819-50 
Alison  Hist.  Europe  VII.  xlii.  §21.  105  She,  vanquished 
but  not  subdued,  compelled  to  yield  to  necessity,  followed 
her  timid  consort  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expi,  I.  xxix.  394  They 
gnawed  her  feet  and  nails  so  ferociously  that  we  drew  her 
up  yelping  and  vanquished. 

5.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  37  For  by  bataylte  he  shall  not  be 
ouercome  and  vaynquysshid.    c  1489  —  Sonnes  of  Aymon 
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xix.  428, 1  am  vaynquyshed  &  overcome  wythout  ony  stroke. 
'5o3~4  ^'^t  19  Hen.  VII^  c.  34  Preamble,  They  were  ren- 
countered, vaynquesshed,  dispersed,  overcome,  and  dyvers 
put  to  deth.  (11533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  xciii.  303  Syr, 
thanked  be  god  we  haue  vaynquysshed  the  Emperoure.  1565 
Cooper  Thesaurus^  Debellare^  to  vainquish  or  ouercome  by 
warre. 

b.  fig.  To  overconie  by  spiritual  power. 

c  1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  xxviii.  {Margaret)  34  Vertuysly 
scho  cane  vincuse  J)e  flesch,  |)e  warld,  >e  fend  alsa.  t;x38o 
\W\Qi.l¥  Contr.  Tracts  Sel.  Wks.  III.  439  pe  fend  haj?  ben 
many  day  abowte  to  vencushe  Cristen  men  bi  Antecristis 
clerkis.  c  1440  Lvdg.  Hors,  Shepe  9f  G.  343  Bi  his  mek- 
nesse  he .  .venquysshid  hath  Satan.  1483  Caxton  Cato  B  ij  b, 
Saynt  Johan  sayth  in  the  pocalyps  who  sbal  vanquysshe 
the  world,  c  1510  More  Picus  Wks.  22  He  it  is,  by  whose 
mighty  powre.  The  worlde  was  vainquished  and  his  prince 
cast  out.  1560  Holland  Sez'en  Sages  44  Than  speikis  he 
to  God  face  to  face,  Quhen  that  the  Deuill  he  hes  vincust. 
1581  BuBNE  in  Cath.  Tract.  (S.T.S.)  ii8  [That]  the  craft., 
of  the  Deuil  is  vinqueist  and  cuercum.  1671  Milton  P.R. 
I.  175  The  Son  of  God  Now  entring  his  great  duel,.. to  van- 
quish by  wisdom  hellish  wiles. 

t  c.  To  expel  or  hamsti  from  a  place.    Obs. 

^53,6  Pilgrym's  T,  in  Thynne's  Animadv.  (1875)  79Wher 
this  man  walked,  ther  was  no  farey  ner  other  spiritis,  for 
his  blessynges.  .did  vanquyche  them  from  euery  buch  and 
tre.  160X  Dolman  La  Primaud.  Fr,  Acad.  (1618)  374  Con* 
spiring  the  reentrie  of  Tarquinius  race  unto  the  Kingdome 
of  Rome,  from  whence  they  had  been  vanquished  for 
wickednes  and  whoredome. 

2.  To  overcome  (a  person)  by  other  than  physical 
means.     Also  const.  of{—  in  respect  of). 

c  1366 Chaucer  A.  B.C.  8  Mercyable Queue, . . Hafe  mercy 
of  my  Perilous  langoure,  Venquist  has  me  my  cruelle  aduer* 
sair.  £^1386  —  Pars.  T.  661  Therfore  saith  the  wise  man, 
if  thou  wolt  venquisch  thin  enemy  lerne  to  suffre.  1477 
Caxton  Dictes  lai  He  that  demaundethe  but  reason  is  able 
to  vaynquysshe  &  ouercome  hisennemye.  a  1500  Bemardus 
de  cura  rei  fam.  (E.E.T.S.)  122  For  he  is  nocht  ay  wen* 
custe  with  i>e  sworde.  But  oft  throw  lufe.  c  1530  Pol.^ 
Rel.y  ff  L.  Poems  (1903)  58  Ofte  the  enmy  is  easelyer  ven- 
quysied  with  seruice  than  with  stroke  of  swerde.  c  1550 
Rolland  Crt.  Venus  in.  45  Hippolyte  and  eik  Pandora  sle 
That  with  hir  slicht[i]s  al  men  dois  vincous.  1671  Milton 
Samson  235,  I  my  self,  Who  vanquisht  with  a  peal  of  words 
..Gave  up  my  fort  of  silence  to  a  Woman.  17*5  W. 
Hamilton  To  C'tess  Eglinton  22  The  Fair  One,.  .Cur'd  of 
her  scorn,  and  vanquish'd  of  her  hate.  1770  Goldsm.  Des. 
Vill.  212  In  arguing  too,  the  parson  own'd  his  skill,  For  e'en 
though  vanquish'd,  he  could  argue  still.  1848  W.  H.  Kelly 
tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  K.  II.  295  At  last,  M.  Gerard  has 
got  the  upper  hand  ;  he  has  vanquished  his  colleagues,  be 
has  vanquished  the  king. 

+  b.  To  convict  ^some  offence.  Obs.~^ 

X50J  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xxi.  Xiiy, 
Whan  it  is  so  that  he  of  that  was  lawfully  vaynquysshed  or 
that  he  hath  that  confessed  in  lugement. 

3.  With  impersonal  object :  To  overcome,  subdue, 
suppress,  or  put  an  end  to  (a  feeling,  state  .  of 
things,  etc.), 

C1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (18B0)  435  For  treujje  mut  vencusche 
al  o|Jer  bing.  c  1386  Chaucer  Frankl.  T.  46  Pacience . .  ven- 
quysseth.  .ihynges  Jjat  rigour  sholde  neuere  atteyne.  c:x4oo 
Rom.  Rose  3546  We  se  ofte  that  humilite,  Bothe  ire,  and  also 
felonye  Venquyssheth.  tixa-so  Lvdg.  Chron.  Troy  i.  3284 
Thenfeccioun  of  hir  troubled  eyr  He  hath  venquesched. 
1474  Caxton  Chesse  60  And  yf  thou  canst  not  vaynquysshe 
thyn  yre  than  muste  thyn  yre  ouercome  the.  1513  Dolglas 
Ai.neid  i.  xi.  64  The  flambe  of  torchisvincoust  the  dirk  nycht. 
1567  Gude  *  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  122  O  God,  sa  gude  and 
gracious,  Lat  thair. Jugeing  vencust  be.  a  1601  ?  Marston 
Pasquil  ^  Kath.  (1878)  11.  154  Euen  then  m^  loue  shall  not 
be  vanquished.  x6ax  Burton /3«a^.  Mel.  i.  ii.  1.  i.  (1651)  37 
If  the  cause  be  removed,  the  eflTect  is  likewise  vanquished. 
1671  Milton  P.  R.  iv.  607  By  vanquishing  Temptation, 
[thou]  hast  regain'd  lost  Paradise.  1781  Cowper  Expost. 
411  To  vanquish  lust,  and  wear  its  yoke  no  more.  x8xq 
Shelley  Cenci  i.  iii.  110  Till  it  thus  vanquish  shame  and 
fear.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Fr.  Wines  «f  PoL  viii.  130 
Charles  repeatedly  vanquished  his  resentment  at  the 
Marquis"  supercilious  treatment  of  him. 
+  0.   To  excel  or  surpass.  Obs."^ 

XS33  Bellenden  Livy  i.  Prol.  (S.T.S.)  I.  7  New  authouris 
. .  be  J>are  crafty  eloquence  traistis  to  vincus  the  rude 
Langage  of  anciant  authouris. 

1 4.  To  win  or  gain  (a  battle  or  other  contest). 

1x1400  Sir  Degrev.  1126  Sone  that  dou^ty  undur  sheld 
Had  y.venkessyd  the  feld.  c  X4S0  Merlin  iii.  56  Vter  ven- 
quysshed the  bataile,  and  ther  ne  ascaped  noon  of  the  sara- 
zins,  X483  Caxton  Gold  Leg.  11 1/3  Thus  as  he  demanded 
he  vanquysshid  the  batayll.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  IV 
(1550)  43  A  gentlemanne . .  did  demaunde  of  an  Englisheman, 
how  many  baltailes  kyng  Edward  had  vanquished. 

5.  absol.  To  be  victorious;  to  have  the  victory. 

138a  WvcLiF  I  Sam,  xiv.  47  And  whidir  euer  he  turnede 
hym  silf,  he  venkusede.  X483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  (1892)  846 
He  threwe  away  his  swerde,  and  judged  himself  better  to 
vaynquysshe  in  suffering  of  deth.  X568  Grafton  Chron,  II. 
756  He  shall  no  lesse  commend  his  wisdome  where  he  voyded, 
then  his  manhood  where  he  vanquished.  1596  Dalrymple  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I  349  He..sa  stoutlie  straik  and  yaii- 
quist,  that  a  noble  Victorie  he  obteynet.  1651  Raleighs 
Ghost  213  When  he  suffered  his  hands  to  fall  down,  Amalek 
J    vanquished. 

'  Vanquishable  (vre-rjkwijabn),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  vanquished  or  overcome. 
X555  Watreman  Fardle  Facions  App.  309  Ye  shal  be  of 
all  menne  mosle  strong  and  valiaunte  in  fight,  and  vanquishe- 
able  to  noneenemie.  x6oi  Marston  /!«/.  9f  Mel.  11,  Bamsht, 
forlorne,  despairing, ..vanquishable,  1654  Gayton  Pleas, 
Notes  III.  iv.  87  That  great  Gyant.  .was  only  vanquishable 
by  the  Knights  of  the  Well.  X736  Ainsworth  i,  Vanquish- 
able, vincibiliSt  superabilis.  X831  Coleridge  Table^  T.  25 
July,  I  should  not  have  wished  (or  a  more  vanquishable 
opponent.  x866  Carlyle  Remin.  (i8Bi)  II.  221  In  which 
she  again  proved  not  to  be  vanquishable. 


VANQUISHED. 

Vanquished  (vae-gkwijt),  ///.  a.  Also  5-6 
Sc.  vencust,  6  Sc.  vincust,  vanquest,  -queist ; 
6  vanquisshed,  7  vanquisht.  [f.  as  prec]  De- 
feated, overcome,  subdued. 

1456  Sir  G.  Have Z,flw^r?wfCS.T.S.)272 The  vencust  man 
. .  suld  pay  to  the  vencusour  his  costis.  1513  Douglas  /Eueid 

I.  ii.  27  Cariand  to  ItalyThair  vincust  hammald  goddis  and 
lUon.  1589  Alex.  Hume  Poetns  (S.T.S.)  54  The  portrators 
c^  euerie  vanquest  lowne,  Of  Cittadells  tetcj.  1671  Milton 
Samson  281  The  matchless  Gideon  in  pursuit  Of  Madian 
and  her  vanquisht  Kings.  17x0  W.  King  Heathen  Gods  * 
Heroes  x.  {X727)  41  Those  [arms]  which  Marcus  Marcellus 
took  from  the  vanquish'd  Viridomarus.  1781  Gibbon  Deci. 
*  F.  xxviii.  (1787)  III.  103  But  the  victors  themselves  were 
insensibly  subdued  by  the  arts  of  their  vanquished  rivals. 
1849  Macaulay  //ist.  Eng.  Ii.  44  This  plea  the  King  con- 
sidered  as  the  subterfuge  oi  a  vanquished  disputant.  1884 
MarskaWs  Tennis  Cuts  266  Much  more  they  steep  The 
vanquished  soul  in  sweet  forgetfulness. 

b.  odsol.  The  person  or  persons  defeated,  etc. 

155s  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  50  Greater  commoditie  hath 

therof  ensewed   to  the   vanquisshed    then    the  victourers. 

1583  Stockeb  Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C.  i.  38  That  the  victors 

would  sacke  the  vanquisheds  houses.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath. 

II.  XX.  104  It  is  not, .the  Victory,  that  giveth  the  right  of 
Dominion  over  the  Vanquished  [etc.].  1728  Eliza  Hevwood 
tr.  Mme.  de  Gomez's  Belle  A.  (1732)  II.  67  Perhaps,  if  Tre. 
mouiUe  had  been  the  vanquish'd,  he  could  not  have_  behaved 
with  the  same  Temper,  as,  being  Conqueror,  he  did.  x8io 
Jane  Vq^-^ka  Scottish  Chiefs  Ixxxv,  He  bade  that  generous 
prince  adieu,  with  the  full  belief  of  soon  returning  to  find 
him  the  vanquished  of  Edward.  1887  Bowen  Mneid  11. 353 
One  hope  only  remains  for  the  vanquished— hope  to  resign. 

Vanquislier  (voe*gkwiJaj).  Forms :  a.  5  Sc. 
vencusour,  6  vanquysser,  Sc,  -quisser,  ven- 
quesair,  vinquiesser.  /3.  5  vaynquyssheur, 
-our,  6  venquosshor,  vanquysher,  6-  van- 
quisher,    [f.  as  prec]     A  conqueror,  subduer. 

a.  X456  [see  prec.^  'XSSS  ^^'  Berners  Huon  xv.  4p  Vf 
it  fortimyd  that  the  vanquysser  sle  his  enymye.  1549  Comph 
Scot.  xvii.  149  The  victorec  is  ioyful  quhen  the  enemeis  are 
venqueist  vitht  out  domage  to  the  venquesair.  x^88  A.  King 
tr.  Canisius'  Catech.  8  That  he  mycht  declair  him  self 
vinquiesser  ouir  death  and  sathan.  1596  Dalrymplb  tr. 
Leslie^  Hist.  Scot.  I.  302  A  certane  joung  man,., the  prin- 
cipal vanquisser  of  Cam. 

0.  X474  Caxton  Chesse  iii.  vH,  In  suffryng  hym  thou 
shalt  be  his  vaynquysshour.  1490  —  Eneydos  xi,  4a  God 
forbede  that  it  may  be  sayd  of  Eneas,  . .  vaynquyssheur 
of  grete  bataylles  [etc.].  « 1513  Fabvan  Chron.  11.  (1811) 
20  Dunwallo.  .was  venquesshor  of  y»  other  Dukes  or  rulers. 
1577  tr.  Bullingers  Decades  (1592)  441  The  Saints. .are 
victorcrs  and  vanquishers,  howsoeuer  they  are  oppressed. 
X630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  (^/.  £a/tfrA>«/ n  This  inuincible 
ale  victoriously  vanquished  the  vanquisher.  165a  Kirkman 
Clerio  4-  Lozia  83  This  superbe  Vanquisher  receiving  the 
Trophies  and  the  Laurels.  1734  Richers  Hist.  Roy.  Geneal. 
Speiin  266  The  Castle  of  Zamora  soon  after  surrender'd  to 
the  vanquisher.  1807  G.  Chalmers  Caledonia  I.  iii.  vii. 
400  note^  Combats,  wherein  they  were  sometimes  the  van- 
quishers, and  sometimes  the  vanquished.  1863  J.  G.  Mubphy 
Comm,^  Gen.  xxxil  27  The  secret  of  his  power  with  his 
friendly  vantjuisher. 

VanquisMng,  "vbL  sb.  [f.  as  prec]  The 
action  of  overcoming  or  subduing. 

a  1315  MS.  Rawl.  B.J  20  fol.  56  pe  coniunccion  ne  uaillejj 
no^t,  so  ase  )>e  seisede  mai  repelen,  ne  J»e  venquissinge  ne 
uaiie^  no^t  bote  jif  hit  were  aioined  t>oru  rigt.  c  1475  Rauf 
Coiiyar  825  For  dout  of  vincussing  they  went  nocht  away. 
1480  Barbour's  Bruce  xviii.  206  (E.),  Quhen  thai  of  Scotland 
had  wittering  Off  Schir  Eduuardis  wencussing.  1611  Cotcb., 
Victoire,  victorie,  conquest,  a  subduing,  or  vanquishing. 
1736  AiNSWORTH  I,  Debellation  a  vanquishing,  or  overthrow. 

Vanctuishing,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec]  That 
overcomes  or  conquers. 

z6ix  CoTCR.,  Vainqueresse,  a  vanquishing  or  victorious 
woman.  1886  W.  J.  Tucker  E.  Europe  258  Such  was  the 
dread  of  his  vanquishing  army  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
West. 

VanquislimeiLt  (vx'rjkwijmfint).  [f.  as  prec] 
The  act  of  vanquishing  or  overcoming. 

ip93  Nashe  Christ's  T.  Wks,  (Grosart)  IV.  42  The  van- 
quishment  of  that  vglie  nest  of  Harpies,  hath  beene  reserued 
as  a  worke  for  mee,  before  all  beginnings.  1613-8  Daniel 
Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  5  He  draue  Valentinian  lo  seeke  ayde 
of  Theodosius.. after  the  vanquishment  and  death  of  his 
brother.  165a  Gaule  Mazastrom.  336  This  he  took  to  be 
an  omen  or  presage  of  the  vanquishment  and  death  of. 
Perses.  1697  Potter  Antiq.  Greece  11.  xv.  (1715)  328 
Appearing  in  time  of  War,  it  signified  vanquishment,  and 
running  away.  i8$x  I.  Tavlor  Wesley^  ^  Methodism  26 
His  conversion,  taking  place,  .by  successive  vanquishments. 
x888  B.  W.  Richardson  Son  0/ Star  1.  226  The  princess.. 
had  gained  a  reputation  . .  for  her  prowess  and  skill  in 
vanquishment. 

t  Vanqiiissant,  a.  Obs.—^  [ad.  obs.  F.  vain- 
quissant,  pres,  pple.  ofvainquir'.  see  Vanquish  vJ] 
Victorious. 

163a  J.  Havwasd  tr.  Biondrs  Eromena  105  Congratula- 
tions she  received  not  as  a  woman  in  chila-bed,  but  as  a 
Captaine  vanquissant  of  a  battel. 

Vansire.  Zool.  [a.  F.  vansire^  formed  by 
BufTon  (1765)  from  the  Malagasy  name,  given  by 
him  as  vohang-  or  voangskira  (otherwise  recorded 
as  vontsira)^  The  marsh-ichneumon  {Herpestes 
^lera)  of  South  Africa. 

X774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  ix,  362  To  the  ferret  kind 
we  may  add  an  animal  which  Mr.  BufFon  calls  the  Vansire, 
the  skin  of  which  was  sent  him  stuffed,  from  Madagascar. 
X785  Smellie  tr.  Buffon"!  Nat.  Hist.  (1791)  VII.  222  The 
vansire. .  is  a  native  of  Madagascar  and  tlie  interior  parts  of 
Africa.  X831  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Apr.  57^  M.  Goudot  has 
brought  a  small  carnivorous  animal,  which  he  states  to  be 
the  true  vansire. 
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Vanston(e,  southern  ME.  varr.  Fontstone. 
Vant,  southern  var.  Font  shy ;  obs.  f.  VaUNT 
sb.  and  v.  \  obs,  Sc  f.  Want  v. 
Vant-f  pr^fi-Xj  representing  AF.  vant',  aphetic 
{.avanl-AYAtiT- :  see  Vant-brace,  -guard, -ward. 
In  a  number  of  compounds  the  I  was  elided,  as 
Vanbrace,  -chase,  -courier,  -guard,  etc.  Before 
labials  the  «  by  assimilation  became  tn,  as  in 
Vambraoe,  Vampey,  Vamplate,  Vamward  ;  and 
a  further  reduction  appears  in  vamure  Vaumure 
and  Vaward.  The  AF.  variant  vaunt-  is  also 
very  fully  represented  in  English  forms :  see 
Vaunt-chase,  -courier,  etc. 
Vantage  (va'nted^),  sb.  Also  4-7  vauntage, 
6  vauntadge ;  5-6  Sc.  wantage,  7-8  Vantage, 
[a,  AF.  vantage  (1302),  var,  of  OF.  avaniage  Ad- 
vantage sb,  Cf.  It.  vantaggio,  Sp.  ventaja^  Pg. 
vantagem^ 

1.  Advantage,  benefit,  profit,  gain.  Now  arch, 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  8015  O  ^am  Jwu  sal  haue  gret  vantage, 
Bath  to  |>e  and  to  t>i  barnage.  c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880) 
302  Not  of  leesyng  of  worldliche  worship  ne  worldliche 
vauntage, . .  but  of  lesyng  of  vertues.  c  X440  Promp.  Parv. 
508/1  Vauntage,  (A'.,  or  avauntage),  pro/ectus^  proventus. 
c  X470  Henry  IVallace  ix.  915  This  wantage  was,  the  Scottis 
ihaim  dantyt  swa,  Nayn  Inglisman  durst  fra  his  feris  ga. 
1536  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W,  1531)  172  b,  Repute  it  for  your 
singlar  vauntage  &  wynnynge  to  be  exercised  &  tossed  in 
dyuerse  temptacyons.  1555  Hooper  in  Coverdale's  Lett. 
Mart.  (1564)  141  Such  fleshe  as. .had  great  vauntage  by  hys 
word,  are  become  his  very  enemies.  1576  Fleming  Panopl. 
Epist.-jz,  I  receyued  two  seuerall  letters  from  you,.. Out  of 
which.. I  reaped  double  commoditie  and  vauntage.  1617 
Collins  Def.  Bp.  of  Ely  i.  i.  72  What  vantage  haue  you  now 
of  all  that  is  said  of  Peters  ship  to  countenance  Rome  ?  1645 
Arraignm.  Persecution  23  Shalt  we  that  have  received 
vantage  by  their  rejection,  thus  recompence  them- with 
tyranny?  [1846  Landor  Exam.  Shaks.  Wks.  II.  266  It 
would  give.. the  neighbourhood  much  vantage,  to  see  these 
two  fellows  good  men.] 

t  b.  Pecuniary  profit  or  gain.  Obs. 
c  X430  Freemasonry  (Halliw.  1840)  149  The  mayster  schal 
not,  for  no  vantage,  Make  no  prentes  that  ys  outrage,  c  1440 
Jacob'' s  Well  43  ludas  was  wo,  bat  he  had  nogt  J>at  vauntage 
of  |>o  XXX.  pens  J>at  was  ^e  tythe  of  Jw  iij.  hundreth  pens. 
1526  TiNDALE  Matt.  XXV.  27  Then  at  my  commynge  shulde  I 
have  receaved  my  money  with  vauntage.  1555  Eden  Decades 
(Arb.)  340  He  became  a  master  in  makynge  cardes  for  the 
sea,  whereby  he  had  great  vantage.  1373  Tusser  Husb. 
(1878)  90  If  one  penie  vantage  be  therein  to  saue,  of  coast 
man  or  fleming  be  sure  to  haue. 

t  c.  A  perquisite.  Obs.  (Cf.  Vail  sb?-  4.) 
ax470  H.  Parker  Dives  9f  Pauper  {W.  de  W.  1496)  vii. 
XXL  308/2  That  he  sholde  besydes  his  salarye  take  annuell 
or  trentalle,  or  ony  suche  other,  that  they  calle  vantages. 
1481  MS.  at  St.  Nick.  Bristol  in  Clerk's  Book  of  jS4Q 
(Bradshaw  Soc.)  70  Hit  was  of  old  vsage  that  the  vantage 
of  weddyngges  was  longgynge  to  the  Gierke.  xss8  G. 
Cavendish  Poems  (1825)  II.  52  First  in  theprivye  councell 
was  my  foundacion,  And  cheife  secretary  with  all  vantages 
and  fees. 

+  d.   Printing,  (See  quots.)  Obs. 
1683  MoxoN  Meek.  Exerc.y  Printing  393  When  a  White- 
page  or  more  happens  in  a  Sheet,  the  Compositer  calls  that 
Vantage:  So  does  the  Press-man,  when  a  Form  of  one  Pull 
comes  to  the  Press.     [1888   Jacobi  Printers'   Vocab.    151 
Vantage^  an  old  synonym  for  the  modern  one  of  *  fat '.] 
+  2.  a.  A  greater  amount  ^something.  Obs. 
X398  Trevisa  Bartk,  De  P.  R.  xiv.  Hi.  (ToUem.   MS.), 
Therfore  t?ese  places  of  heremites  hauen  moche  noye  and 
trauayll ;  ne}?eles  it  hab  a  vauntage  [L.  plurimum\  of  com- 
modite  and  reste. 

f  b.  An  additional  amount  or  sum.  For  or  to 
the  vantage^  in  addition.  Vantage  of  bread  (see 
quot.  161 1).  Obs. 

X52g  More  Suppl.  Souls  Wks.  331  And  yet  haue  we  for 
the  vauntage ..  the  boke  of  y"  kinges,  the  woordes  of  the 
Prophete  zacharie  [etc.].  \^^  Croscombe  Ch.  Ward.  Ace. 
(Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  43  R.  Phelyppes  for  the  vantage  of  bredde, 
xxWd.  x6o4  Shaks.  0th,  iv.  in.  86  Yes,  [there  are]  a  dozen 
[such  women] ;  and  as  many  to  th'  vantage,  as  would  store 
the  world  they  plaid  for.  x6xx  Cotgr.,  Le  trezain  dupain^ 
vantage  of  bread ;  the  thirteenth  loafe  giuen  by  Bakers 
vnto  the  dozen.  X6X7  Collins  Def.  Bp.  of^  Ely  11.  ix.  346 
Supererogation  there  is  none,  where  first  all  is  not  done  that 
ought  to  be  done,  and  then  a  vantage  too,  or  surplus  oner. 
X639  Fuller  Holy  Wariv.  xiii.  {1647)  191  The  Popes  Legate 
and  Robert  Earl  of  Artois.  .would  make  no  bargain  except 
Alexandria.. were  also  cast  in  for  vantage  to  make  the  con- 
ditions down-weight.  X706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Vantage, 
that  which  is  given  over  and  above  just  Weight  and 
Measure ;  Overplus. 

t  o.  And  (a  or  the)  vant  age  ^  with  the  vantage ^ 
and  above,  and  (a  little)  more.  Obs. 

"594  Wills  ^  2nv.  N.  C.  (Surtees,  i860)  244,  xxj  stirkes  of 
yeare  old  and  vantage,  18*.,  x  stirkes,  of  two  yearesould  and 
vantage,  16'.  x6oi  Holland  Pliny  1. 12  But  Venus ascendeth 
up  to  her  station  in  fifteene  dales  and  the  vantage.  x6ax 
Fletcher  Pilgrim  i.  i,  She  is  fifteen,  with  the  vantage,  And 
if  she  be  not  ready  now  for  mannage — .  a  1656  Ussher 
Ann,  (1658)  251  Of  a  huge  stature,  and  a  mind  answerable 
thereunto,  for  it  is  said,  that  he  was  five  cubids  high,  and 
vantage.  1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4472/4  Stoln  or  Stray'd . . ,  a 
brown  bay  Gelding,.  .14  hands  and  the  vantage  high.  1711 
—  No.  4875/4  A  large  kindly  black  Mare,.. two  Years  old, 
with  the  Vantage.  1754  J.  Shebbeare  Matrimony  (1766)  I. 
4  In  plain  English,  she  had  seen  One  and  Thirty  Birth-days, 
and  a  'Vantage,  as  they  say  in  the  West  of  England, 
fd.  eiiipt.  =  prec.  Obs.~'^ 
x6oi  Shuttlezvortks'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  124  A  litle 
younge  styre  of  towe  yeres  old  vantage. 
3.  Advantage  or  superiority  in  a  contest;  position 
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or  opportunity  likely  to  give  superiority ;  vantage- 
ground.     +  Upon  the  vantage,  at  an  advantage. 

15*3  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  xviL  18  The  archers.. haue 
noo  vauntage  of  hym  nor  of  his  company.  1579-80  North 
Plutarch,  Tlteseus  (1595)  3  The  cause  why  they  were  thus 
shauen  before,  was,  for  that  their  enemies  should  not  haue 
the  vauntage  to  take  them  by  the  hayres  of  the  head  while 
they  were  fighting.  Ibid.  4  They  which  by  might  could 
haue  vantage  ouer  others,  had  nothing  to  rfoe  with.. quiet 
qualities.  1596  Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  215  Oft 
may  meit  [in  battle] :  oft  thay  parte  with  lytle  vantage. 
1600  Holland  Livy  1.  xxvii.  20  When  bee  thought  bee  had 
gained  vantage  ynough,  bee  mounted  up  the  hill  with  all 
his  companies.  X627  E.  F.  Hist.  Edw.  11  (1680)  117  Know- 
ing the  weakness,  he  esteem'd  his  vantage  in  suffering  them 
to  land.  1634  Sib  T.  Herbert  Trav.  27  A  Castle,  strong,  and 
of  white  chalky  stone,  its  Ordnance  planted  high  to  play  in 
Mounts  upon  the  vantage.  X795  Southev  Joan  of  Arc  yii. 
345  The  exasperate  knight.. up  the  steps  advanced,  Like 
one  who  disregarded  in  his  strength  The  enemy's  vantage. 
1850  Blackie  ^schylus  II.  160  Though  close  hedged  in  by 
the  foe,  The  vantage  hath  been  ours.  1867  Trollope  Chron. 
Barset  I.  xviii.  156  The  bishop  found  that  he  would  thus 
lose  his  expected  vantage. 

b.  With  defining  term  introduced  by  of. 
X523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.cxcix.  97/1  The  englisshemen 
had  the  vauntage  of  the  hyll,  and  helde  themselfe  so  cloosc 
together  that  none  coude  entre  into  them.  1568  Grafton 
Chron.  II.  242  Assoone  as  the  king  and  his  Marshalles  had 
ordered  hys  battayle,  he  drewe  vp  the  sayles  and  came  with 
a  quarter  winde  to  haue  the  vauntage  of  the  sonne.  1626 
Bacon  Sylva  §  599  It  hath  been  anciently  practised  to  burne 
Heath,  and  Ling,  and  Sedge,  with  the  vantage  of  the  Wind, 
upon  the  Ground.  X805  Scott  Last  Minstrel  v.  xviii.  To 
each  knight  their  care  assigned  Like  vantage  of  the  sun  and 
wind.  i8j8  —  F.  M.  Perth  v,  Thou  wilt  have  better  access 
to  drive  them  back,  having  the  vantage  of  the  house.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xvl  HI.  621  James. .consented  to 
retreat  till  he  should  reach  some  spot  where  he  might  have 
the  vantage  of  ground. 

O.  In  the  phrases  coign  (see  CoiGN  sb.  \)^place^ 
point  (etc.)  of  vantage.  So  also  \  dice  of  vantage. 
c  1570  Misogonus  11.  iv.  168  (Brandl),  The  preistes  handes 
ith  mustardpolt;  the  knave,  throwe  at  an  inch.  Has  some 
disc  of  vauntadge,  myne  oth  I  durst  take.  1805-6  Gary 
Dante,  Inf.  xvi.  24  Naked  champions.  .Are  wont,  intent,  to 
watch  their  place  of  hold  And  vantage,  ere  in  closer  strife 
they  meet.  1832-4  De  Quincey  Caesars  Wks.  i860  X.  55 
This  adoption  would  have  been  applied  . .  as  a  station  of 
vantage  for  introducing  him  to  the  public  favour.  x86o 
Motley  Netkerl.x\\i.H^6Z)  II.  347  It  was  unfortunate  that 
the  possession  of  Sluys  had  given  Alexander  such  a  point  of 
vantage. 

1 4.  With  a  and  pi. :  An  advantage  ;  a  position  or 
state  of  superiority.  Freq.  with  at  or  for,  Obs, 
Perh.  originally  a  wrong  division  of  avantage. 
CX450  Merlin  xxxii.  654  Petrius..cowde  well  fle  and 
relurne  at  a  vauntage,  and  well  fight  with  his  enmyes. 
c  1489  Caxton  Blatichardyn  liii.  204  They  chased  Subyon 
that  was  horsed  at  a  vauntage  better  than  they  were,  a  X548 
Hall  Ckron.,  Hen.  VIJI,  117  Then  they  issued  out  boldly 
and  shot  coragiously  as  men  that  shot  for  a  vauntage.  a  1568 
in  A.  Scott's  Poems  (E.E.T.S.)  44  Thair  is  nocht  ane  winche 
^)at  I  se  Sail  win  ane  wantage  of  me.  1581  J.  Bell  Haddon's 
AnsTv.  Osor.  268b,  Hereupon  he  doth  conclude  as  it  were 
at  a  vauntage  that  the  doctrine  of  these  men  is  not  onely 
unprofitable,  but  also  pestiferous.  x6is  W.  Lawson  Country 
Housew.  Gard,  (1626)  32  Wee  may  well  assure  our  selues, 
(as  in  all  other  Ajrts,  so  in  this)  there  is  a  vantage  and 
dexterity,  by  skill.  x6<i2  D.  Rogers  Naaman  263  Naaman 
seemed  humble,  when  he  stood  at  Elisba  his  doore,  but  it 
was  for  a  vantage. 

t  b.  An  opportunity ;  a  chance.  Obs, 
1592  Soliman  Sf  Pers.  1.  ii,  I,  watch  you  vauntages?  Thine 
be  it  then.  x6ix  Shaks.  Cymb.  i.  iii.  24  When  shall  we  heare 
from  him.  Pisamo.  Be  assur'd  Madam,  With  his  next 
vantage.  Ibid.  \\.  iii.  50  You  are  most  bound  to  th'  Kin^;, 
Who  let's  go  by  no  vantages,  that  may  Preferre  you  to  his 
daughter. 
6.  In  phrases  with  verbs  :  a.  With  personal 
object,  as  to  catch.,  have,  hold^  take  (one)  at  (f  a  or 
•f-  the)  vantage, 

C1510  Gesta  Rom.  (W.  de  W.)  Aij,  At  the  last  she  had 
hym  at  a  vauntage  agayne,  ande  was  afore  hym.  xs8i 
Pettie  tr.  Gucuzzo's  Civ.  Conv.  in.  (1586)  156  b,  Ypu  haue 
taken  me  at  a  vauntage.  X590  Spenser  F.  Q.  in,  vii,  51  Me 
seely  wretch  she  so  at  vauntage  caught.  1596  Harincton 
Metam.  Ajax  (1814)  12  He  will  take  a  weak  man  at  the 
vantage.  1827  Southey  Hist.  Renins.  War  II.  123  In  this 
sort  of  warfare  their  loss  was  generally  greater  than  that  of 
the  natives,  who  on  such  occasions  had  them  at  vantage. 
1857  Emerson  Poems  153  Complement  of  human  kind, 
Holding  us  at  vantage  still. 

t  b.  With  vantage  as  object,  esp.  to  take  ,  .  van- 
tage {of),  Obs.     (Cf.  Advantage  sb.  5  b.) 

(a)  XS73  G.  Harvey  Leiter-bk.  (Camden)  2  If  the  vantage 
had  bene  presently  takin.  c  1585  [R.  Browne]  Answ.  Cart' 
ivHgkt  ii'i  If  any  will  take  vantage,  that  yet  their  censers 
were  holy,.. let  vs  consider  what  hoUnes  this  was.  1592 
Marlowe  Massacre  Paris  iii.  i,  [He]  takes  his  vantage  on 
Religion,  To  plant  the  Pope  and  popelings  in  the  Realme. 
1622  Bacon  Hen.  VII,  50  Hee  thought  to  make  his  Vantage 
upon  his  Parliament. 

ib)  X59X  Lylv  Emiytn.  ir.  i.  You  will  be  sure  I  shall  take 
no  vantage  of  your  words.  x6oo  Holland  Livy  1.  ii.  9  The 
armie  of  the  Antemnates,  taking  the  vantage  of  the  time,. . 
entred  the  confines  of  Rome.  1624  Quarles  'Job  Militant 
xvi.  40,  I  Will  take  no  'vantage  of  thy  Miserie. 

6.  Lawn  Tennis.   —  Advantage  sb.  2. 

X884  Peile  Laivn  Tennis  50  If  he  lose  the  next  stroke  (he 
being  vantage  to  love),  the  score  is  again  called  deuce.  1897 
Outing  XXX.  467/2  Then  our  opponents  ran  to  deuce,  and 
another  victory  made  the  score  vantage  in  our  favor. 

7.  attn'b.j  as  (sense  2  b)  i vantage-loaf ;  (senses) 
vantage-coig7t,  -ditch  y-place,  -point  \  (sense  6)van- 
tage-gamcy  -set.    Also  Vantage-ground. 


VANTAGE. 

x6ia  in  Plomer  Abstracts  fr  IVilh  of  En^.  Printers 
(1903)  45  To  twelve  Poore  people .  .one  penny  loafe  and  Twoe 
pence  a  peece  and  the  vauntage  loafe  to  the  Gierke  there. 
1808  Scott  Marm.  vi.  ii,  Bulwark,,  .bastion,  tower,  and 
vantage-coign,  a  i86i  Clough  Relig.  Poems  ii.  85  Quick 
seizure  and  fast  unrelaxing  hold  of  vantage-place.  1865 
J.  H.  Ikgraham  Pillar  of  Fire  (1872)  322  Terrace.'!,  house- 
tops,—every  vantage-point— were  crowded  thickly  with 
spectators.  1885  J.  H.  Dell  Dawning  Grey,  Prefatory^ 
Some  last  vantage-ditch  of  wrong.  189a  Pall  Mall  G. 
7  July  6/1  The  Londoners  equalized  and  made  another 
'vantage'  set  necessary,  /^i*/.,  The  Irishmen  gained  the 
'  vantage  '  game  every  time. 

Vantage  (va-nted^),  V,  Also  5  vauntagyn,  6 
-age.    [f.  prec,  or  ad.  OF.  vantager  (Palsgr,).] 

1.  trans.  To  profit  or  benefit  (one).  Now  only 
arch.    Cf.  Advantage  v,  4. 

cx^Promp.  Part'.  (Winch.),  Forderyn,.  .or  vauntagyn. 
1530  Palsgr.  765/1  What  dothe  it  vauntage  you  to  go  so 
often  ovdr-see?  1590  Spenser  F.Q.  i.  iv.  49  Needlesse  feare 
did  neuer  vantage  none.  1596  Edtv.  Ill,  n.  i,  Vf  nothing 
but  that  losse  may  vantage  you,  I  would  accompt  that  losse 
my  vauntage  to.  a  1618  Sylvester  Job  Triumphant  iv. 
227  What  will  it  vantage  mee,  What  shall  I  gain,  if  1  from 
sin  be  free?  1813  Scott  Betrothed  xxi\.  To  keep  him  as  a 
captive  might  vantage  them  more  in  many  degrees,  than 
could  his  death.  1891  C.  E.  Norton  Dofite's  Purgat.  xiii, 
66  What  hath  it  vantaged  thee  to  make  of  me  a  screen  ? 

refl.  1581  J.;Bell  Haddon's  Ansvj.  Osor.  i86  They  vaun- 
tage themselves  nothyng  by  this  distinction.  1598  Barret 
Theor.  Warres  i.  ii.  13  Thereby  to  aduance  and  vantage 
bimselfe. 

1 2.  intr.  To  make  gain  or  profit,   Obs."^ 

1563  FoxK  A.9f  M.  11/1  The  commen  saying  of. .naughty 
wemen,  which  say,  they  vantage  more  in  one  holy  day,  then 
in  L.  other  dales  besides. 

Hence  Va-ntag-ed///.  a,,  f  increased,  augmented. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  Pref.  7  That. .with  the  testi- 
monie  of  a  cleare  conscience,  we  may  render  our  vauntaged 
talentes  vnto  the  high  Auditour. 

t  Va'Zltaffeable,  a*  Obs,  rare*  Also  6 
vantish-.     Ti.  prec]     Advantageous,  profitable. 

1570  FoxE  A.  <5-  M,  361  b/r  These  Caursinites..had  their 
debters  to  them  bound  in  such  sort,  as  wasmuch  vantish- 
able  [1596  vantageable]  to  them,  and  muchiniurious  vnto  the 
other.  1610  Marcellini  Tri.  yas,  /,  83  And  when  all  this 
had  bin  done,  where  are  then  his  so  much  vantageable 
profits? 

Vantage-ground.  [Vantage  s6,  7.]  A 
position  which  places  one  at  an  advantage  for 
defence  or  attack. 

Freq.  in  rgth  cent.,  chiefly  in  fig.  use. 

1611  Bacon  Ess.,  Of  Great  Place  (Arb.)  282  That  cannot  be 
uithout  power  and  place;  as  the  v'antage  and  commanding 
ground.  1635  —  Of  Truth  (Arb.)  500  No  pleasure  is  com- 
parable, to  the  standing  vpon  the  vantage  ground  of  Truth. 
1644  Waller  in  Cal,  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser.  (1888) 
301,  I  moved  not  till  I  had  full  assurance.. that  the  enemy 
was  clearly  gone,  le<;t  it  might  have  been  but  a  feint  to  draw 
me  from  my  vantage  ground.  X774  Burke  Sp.  Amer,  Tax, 
Wks.  1843  1. 170  But  I  quit  the  vantage  ground  on  which  I 
stand,  and  where  I 'might  leave  the  burthen  of  the  proof 
upon  him.  1817  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit.  (Bohn)  164,  I  am 
convinced  that  for  the  human  soul  to  prosper  in  rustic  life 
a  certain  vantage-ground  is  pre-requisite.  1830  Herschel 
Study  Nat.  Phil,  \\.  vi.  173  A  means  of  fresh  attack  with 
new  vantage  ground.  1878  Maclear  Celts  i.  10  Making  the 
Greek  colony  of  Massilia.  .her  vantage-ground. 

Va'ntagelesSi  a,     [f.  Vantage  sb.'\     Not 
having  any  advantage  or  superiority. 
1810  Scott  Lady  of  L,  v.  xii.  See  here,  all  vantageless  1 

stand,  Arm'd  like  thyself  with  single  brand. 

tVantageons,  <3c>   Obsr^    [f.  Vantage  sb,'\ 

Brinjjing  advantage  or  gain. 

f  1566  T.  Hacket  Treas.  Amadis  Diij,  It  perteincth  not 
to  suche  a  Lord  as  ye  are  to  have  and  to  hold  any  such  brave 
and  vantageous  purposes  with  me. 

t  Vantation.   Obsr'^    [app.  f-  vant  Vauht  v.] 

Ostentation,  display. 

1637  Bastwick  Litany  in.  ao  They  have.. scarce  a  sermon 
in  the  whole  University  •  and  if  there  be  one  it  tends  onely 
to  vantation,  and  to  shew  the  strength  of  lines,  which  indeed 
breatheth  nothing  but  vanity. 

Va'ntbrace.  Now  arch,  or  Hist,  Forms : 
a.  4-5  vauntbras,  6  -brasse ;  6-7  (9)  vant- 
bras,  7-8  -braas.  Q.  5,  7,  9  vauntbraoe,  6-7,  9 
vautbrace.  [a.  AF.  vantbraSf  aphetic  f.  avant- 
braSj  f.  avant  before  +  bras  arm.]   =  Vaubbace. 

a.  1374  Fifr.  Ace.  49  Edw.  Ill,  B,  In  .x.  bacinettis, ..lij. 
paribus  Vauntbras  et  rerebras.  1411  in  Somerset  Med. 
H^ills  (1901)  60  Unum  basinetum  cum  ventale,  vauntbras, 
rerbras  [etc].  1416  in  Rep.  A/SS.  Ld  Middleton  (1911)  104 
Pauns,  vauntbrases, .  .et  <^uysshews.  1504-6  Ace.  Ld.  High 
Treas.  Scot.  III.  90  For  lij  pair  vantbrases,  1590  in  Ellis 
Ori^.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  I.  167  The  King..lokythe  dayly..to 
receive  the  vauntbrasse  and  gauntlett.  1614  Sylvester 
Bethulia's  Rescue  vi.  254  One,  for  his  own,  his  Fellow's 
Helm  puts  on :  One,  his  right  Vantbras  on  left  arm  doth 
don.  i67«  Milton  Samson  iizr  Then  put  on  all  thy 
gorgeous  arms,  ..thy  broad  Habergeon,  Vant-brass  and 
Greves,  and  Gauntlet.  1790  Ann.  Reg.,  Poetry  153  On  his 
strong  vantbrass  Hacon's  sword  descends.  180s  James 
Milit.  Diet.,  Vant  bras,  armour  for  the  arm. 

p.  <4i»-«o  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  \n.  87  (MS.  Digby  230), 
pat  J>e  sleues  eke  solonge  be  I>at  his  vauntbrace  maybe  cured 
ner.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  xx.  cxxxix.  His  shield  was  pierst, 
his  vantbrace  cleft  and  split.  i6u  F.  Markham  Bk.  War 
\.  X.  39  As  touching  the  Vantbrace  (which  armeth  from  the 
Elbow  to  the  hand)  they  are  not  greatly  material!  in  thi£ 
case,  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Hist,  Jas.  V,  Wks.  (1711) 
105  After  many,  .blows  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  casks, 
corslets,  and  vantbraces.  i8ot  Scott  Eve  St.  John  iii.  Vet 
his  plate-jack  was  braced,  and  his  helmet  was  laced.  And  his 
vaunt-brace  of  proof  he  wore.    x8s8  Hebek  Jonrn.  India  II. 
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XXV.  126  Many  of  the  others  [native  horsemen  of  Baroda) 
had  helmets,  vant-braces,  gauntlets,  &c. 

Vant-courier,  -currer  (-ier,  -or,  -our),  obs. 

ff.  Vaunt-coukier. 

Vanterie,  -ery,  varr.  Vauntery  Obs. 

tVaniffUard^J/^.  Obs.  Foims:a.  5-6  A-.wact- 
gard,  6-7  vantgard  (6  -garde),  6-8  vantguard 
(6-7  -guarde).  /S.  5-6  vauntgarde  (7  vaunte-), 
6-7  vauntgard,  -guard.  [Aphetic  f.  Avant- 
guard.     Cf.  Vantward.] 

1.  Mil,  =  Vanguard  i. 

a.  C1470  Henry  ll^allace  vi.  500  Wallace  him  selff  the 
wantgard  he  has  tayne.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.  (1809)  441 
Bothe  the  vantgardes  loyned  together  with  suche  a  force 
that  it  was  maruell  to  beholde.  1587  Fleming  Contn. 
Holinshedlll.  1970/2  Being  lodged  in  the  vantgard  that 
was  gouerned  by  monsieur  de  Brissac.  1598  Barret  Theor. 
Warres  iii.  ii  67  The  one  marcheth  in  the  vantgard,  and 
the  other  in  the  reareward.  t&|8  Gage  IVest  Ind.  x.  40 
And  Tupitil  and  Teutecatl,  very  principall  gentlemen,  had 
the  Vant-gard  with  ten  thousand  men.  1670  Cotton 
Espernon  \.  111.  133  Shewing  him  at  the  same  time  the 
Duke's  Vant-Guard,  which  began  to  appear  upon  a  little 
eminence  hard  by.  1700CHAUNCY  Hist,  Antig.  Herts.ixZid) 
I.  39  Who.,  was  Captain  of  the  Vantguard  of  Ring  Edward's 
Army  in  Scotland,  a  1754  Carte  Hist.  Eng,  (1755)  IV.  60 
His  vantguard  was  quartered  at  S.  Lanfranc.  * 

/S.  C1450  Merlin  x.  151  Now  fro  bens-forth  may  we  go 
vpon  youre  enmye?;,  and  ther-fore  devise  now  who  shall 
haue  the  vaunt  garde.  1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  232  In  the 
vaunte  garde.,  were  xx  thousand  crysten  men.  1568  Graf- 
ton Chron^  II.  124  In  kepyng  this  course  the  vauntgarde 
encountered  with  the  Erie  of  Boleyn.  1583  Stocker  Civ. 
Warres  Lmve  C.  iii.  98  b.  They  first  appointed  seuen 
Ensignes  for  the  vauntguard.  1643  R.  Baker  Chron.  94 
Fauconbridge  and  Blunt  continue  the  leading  of  the  Vaunt- 
guard.  16^  Blount  Anc.  Tenures  log  By  condition  of 
service  to  lead  the  Vauntguard  of  the  Earles  Army. 

b.  fig.  ~  Vanguard  i  b. 
1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  vi.  39  Of  all  the  Beasts.. 
The  Elephant  the  Vant-guard  doth  command.  \^%\  H. 
Sydenham  Serm,  Sol.  Dec,  (1637)  90  Men  who  make  a 
shrewd  flourish  in  the  vant-guard  of  Religion.  16x9  N. 
Carpenter  Achitophel  \.  (1640)  22  Litle  can  true  wisdome 
..perswade  in  the  Reare  where  wicked  policie  commands 
the  Vant-guard. 

2.  a.  A  breastplate,  corslet.  rarC^, 

1561  Daus  tr.  Bultiuger  ott  Apoc,  (1573)  120  They  had  also 
Habergions . .  which  Ls  a  defence  for  the  breste,  called  a  breste 
plate,  or  a  vauntgarde. 
b,  (See  quot.) 

i6ti  Florio,  l^anguardia,..a  vantguard  of  a  helmet,  of  a 
caske  or  head  piece. 

t  Vant-guard,  v.  Obs,-^  [f.  Guard  v.  after 
prec]     trans.  To  defend  in  front. 

16. .  T.  C.  C.  J.  Remedy  of  Love  85  (Nares),  Carthage  is 
strong,  with  many  a  mightle  tower,  With  broad  deepe  ditch, 

vant  guarding  stately  wall. 

Vantishable,  variant  of  Vantageable  a,  Obs, 

Vaixtmure,  var.  Vauntmdre  Obs, 

Vanton,  -toun,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Wanton  a. 

Vantose,  obs.  var.  Ventose  sb, 

Vantoiir,  obs,  form  of  Vaunter, 

Vantparlar,  -er,  etc.,  varr.  Vadntparleb. 

Vantplate,  obs.  form  of  Vamplate. 

Vantrauth,  variant  of  Wantkoth  Obs, 

t Vantward.  Obs.  Also  3  vantwarde,  4-5 
vauntward(e.  [Aphetic  form  of  Avantward  ; 
cf.  Vantguard,  See  also  next,  and  Vamward, 
Vaward.]     The  vanguard  of  an  army. 

1*97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  7478  Hor  vantwarde  was  to  broke, 
l^at  me  mi^te  wi)}inne  horn  wende.  Ibid.  9006  pe  vant* 
wardes  horn  mette  verst,  as  ri^t  was  to  done.  1377  Langl. 
P.  PL  B,  XX.  04  Elde  ^e  hore  he  was  in  |>e  vauntwarde. 
And  bare  J>e  oanere  bifor  deth,  by  ri^te  he  it  claymed. 
CX4S0  Contin.  Brut  11.  (1908)  320  Sere  Bertram  Cleykyn, 
tiat  was..chyueteyn  of  j>e  vauntward  of  ^  bataill.  1480 
Caxton  Chron,  Eng.  vin.  xiii.  He  sette..the  due  of  York  in 
the  vauntward.  1557  K.  Arthur  (Copland)  i.  xv,  Lyonses 
and  Phariaunce  had  the  vaunt  warde.  1610  Holland 
Caniden's  Brit.  1.  794  They  marched  forth  in  the  Vant- 
ward :  they  returned  home  in  the  Rereward. 

t  Vanward,  sb.  Obs,  In  5  van-,  6  vawne- 
warde.  [Reduced  form  of  prec.  :  cf.  Vanguard. 
See  also  Vaward.]   =  prec. 

In  reprints  of  i6th  cenL  works  f  onward  Is  sometimes  sub- 
stituted  for  yauivard  Vaward,  and  the  latter  is  perh.  the 
correct  reading  of  the  MS.  in  quot.  1476. 

1476  Paston  Lett.  III.  162  The  Swechys.  .hathe  slaync 
the  most  parte  off  hys  vanwarde.  a  1513  Fabvan  Chron.  vi. 
(1516)  105  b/i  He  than  sette  forthe  his  waye;  commaund- 
ynge  his  vawnewarde  to  kepe  their  iourney  tqwarde  Paris. 

Va  nward,  a,  [f.  Van  sb.^'\  Situated,  having 
place  cr  position,  in  the  van  or  front. 

z8so  Keats  Hyperion  i.  39  As  if  the  vanward  clou^  of 
evil  days  Had  spent  their  malice.  1813  De  Quincky  Lett, 
Educ.  IV,  (i860)  77  Its  vanward  and  its  rearward  man.  1877 
Patmork  Unknoitm  Eros  41  Until  the  vanward  billows  feel 
Theagitating  shallows.  1896  Edin.  Rev.  July  151  The  hori- 
zon became  darkened  with  the  vanward  clouds  of  evil  days. 

Va'nward,  adv,  [f.  as  prec]  Towards  or  in 
the  front ;  forward.     Also  with  to. 

18*7  HooD  Mids.  Fairies  xlvi,  Then  next  a  merry  Woods- 
man, clad  in  green,  Stept  vanward  from  his  mates.  1838  J.  P. 
Kennedy  Rob  of  the  Bo7vl  ii,  Vanward  the  same  kind  of 
enclosures . .  shut  in  a  grassy  court.  1888  Lowell  Heartsease 
4-  Rue  56  Whose  brave  example  still  to  vanward  shines. 

Vapid  (vae'pid),  a.  Also  7  vappid.  [ad.  L. 
vapid-US  savourless,  insipid.  Cf.  obs.  F.  vapidc 
(Cotgr.).] 


VAPIDITY. 

1.  Of  liquors,  beverages,  etc.  :  Devoid  of  brisk- 
ness ;  failing  to  produce  an  agreeable  effect  on  the 
palate;  flat,  insipid. 

1656  Blount  Glosso^r.,  Vapid,  that  gives  an  ill  smack, 
that  casts  a  vapour  or  dl  savour,  stinking.  1669  W.  Simpson 
Hydrol.  Chym.  116  A  sourish,  saltish,  and. .vapid  liquor. 
1676  Grew  A uat.  PI.,  Anat.  Ft.  (1682)  158  Now  the  Liquors, 
ill  which  these  are  generated,  do  always.. lose  their  Tast 
and  Smell,  and  so  become  Vapid.  1707  Mortimer  Husb. 
XX.  585  Then  away  goes  the  brisk  and  pleasant  Spirits  and 
leave  a  vapid  or  sour  Drink.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters 
II.  208  It  somewhat  resembled  vapid  French  white  wine. 
1788  Mme.  D'Arblav  Diary  24  July,  He.. made  his  own 
cold  tea,  and  drank  it  weak  and  vapid.  1823  J.  Badcock 
Dovi.  Amusem.  47  Vapid,  old  and  worn  out  trees,  producing 
vapid  fruit.  1864  Sala  in  Daily  Tel.  1  Nov.,  So  are  bottled 
mineial  waters  the  vapidest  of  beverages. 
y%-  '783  Ld.  Bristol  in  A.  Young  Auiobiogr.  {1898)  vi. 
118  When  you  are  vapid,  if  ever  those  ^^tillant  spirits  of 
yours  are  so,  come  and  imbibe  some,  air  at  the  Downhill. 
1848  Dickens  Dombey  xiii,  Such  vapid  and  flat  daylight  as 
filtered  through  the  ground'glass  windows. 
b.  Said  of  taste  or  flavour, 

1677  Grew  Anat.  PI.  (1682)  280  A  soft  Taste,  is  either 
Vapid,  as  in  Watery  Bodies,  Whites  of  Eggs,  Starch, ..Or 
Unctuous,  as  in  Oyls,  Fat,  &c.  18x6  Art  if  B reaving {cd.  2) 
72  It  gives  to  the  beer  a  vapid  disagreeable  flavour.  1837 
M,  Donovan  Dom.  Econ.  II.  337  The  exhilarating  efiect  is 
produced  at  the  sacrifice  of  fine  flavour,  and  with  the  intro- 
duction of  vapid  bitterness.  1859  W.  S.  Coleman  Woodlands 
(1866)  118  The  tempting  appearance  of  which,  however,  is 
not  borne  out  by  their  flavour,  which  is  mawkish  and  vapid. 
C.  Med.  Of  blood :  Devoid  of  strength  or 
vigour;  weak,  inert. 

1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  xiv.  495  In  such  Diseases 
the  whole  mass  of  Blood.. is  otherwise  grown  vappid  as  it 
were.  1744  Berkeley  Siris  §  52  Softening  and  enriching 
the  sharp  and  vapid  blood.  1834  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4) 
I.  563  note.  Dr.  Stevens  thinks  that  the  blood  first  loses  its 
solid  parts,  and  becomes  thin,  that  it  then  becomes  deprived 
of  its  saline  principles,  and  turns  black  and  vapid. 
d.  Of  flowers  :  Scentless.  rare~^. 

C17S0  Shenstone  Rural  Elegance  235  To  rear  some 
breathless  vapid  flow'rs. 

^.  Jig.  Devoid  of  animation,  zest,  or  interest; 
dnll,  flat,  lifeless,  insipid  :  a.  Of  talk,  discourse, 
writings,  etc. 

1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  34  f  8  Conversation  would  become 
dull  and  vapid,  a  1763  Shenstone  Ess.  Wks.  1765  II.  204 
Vapid  frivolous  chit-chat  serves  to  pass  away  the  time.  1799 
Monthly  Rev.  XXX.  an  The  minute  ceremonials  and  vapid 
common-place  ofthe  German  theatre.  i8aa  Hazlitt  Table- 
T,  Ser.  If.  i.  The  news  of  the  morning  become  stale  and 
vapid  by  the  dinner-hour.  1865  H.  Phillips  Amer.  Paper 
Curr.li,  112  The  newspapers  contained  as  usual  vapid  and 
lengthy  essays.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  11  Feb.  4/7  There  is 
..a  great  deal  of  vapid  declamation  on  this  subject,  but  it 
will  soon  die  out. 

b.  Of  amusements,  pleasures,  etc. 

1700  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  16  This  town . . begins  to  grow  satiated 
with  the  uniform  round  of  its  vapid  dissipations.  1799  Han. 
More  Fern.  Educ,  (ed.  4)  I.  98  A  sophisticated  little  creature, 
nursed  in  these  forced,  and  costly,  and  vapid  _  pleasures. 
1815-9  Mrs.  Sherwood  Lady  of  Manor  IV.  xxviit  399  One 
continued  round  of  vapid  amusements,  some  of  which  are 
too  light  and  trifling  even  to  amuse  a  child  at  a  common 
fete.  1877  Mrs.  Forrester  Mignon  I.  i,  Mrs.  Stratheden's 
'  At  Homes  '  are  very  different  from  the  general  run  of  those 
vapid  and  dreary  entertainments. 
C.  Of  persons  or  places. 

1784  CowpER  Task  I.  393  The  languid  eye,  the . .  wither'd 
muscle,  and  the  vapid  soul,  Reproach  their  owner.  18x4 
W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  I.  197,  I  grew  so  dull,  and  vapid,  and 
genteel.  1839  (Mrs.  Maitland]  Leit.fr,  Madras  (1843) 
272  Masulipatam  was  an  ugly  place ;.  .nothing  to  be  seen 
but  wide  sandy  roads,.. altogether,  a  most  vapid  sort  of 
place.  1873  C.  M.  Davies  Unorth.  Lond.  (1876)  119  The 
adoption  ofthe  most  vapid  young  lady's  perversion  of  her 
mother-tongue, 

d.  In  miscellaneous  contexts. 

1796  Mme.  D'Arblay  Camilla  I.  2^6  A  scheme  of  hitman 
happiness,  which  no  time,  no  repetition  can  make  vapid  to 
a  feeling  heart.  1818  Hazlitt  Table-T.,  On  Vulg.  <$■  Affect., 
It  is  a  vapid  assumption  of  superiority.  _  1847  Disraeli 
Tancred  \u  vii,  A  smile  is.. in  general  vapid.  1861  Whyte 
Melville  Market  Harb.  10  The  vapid  demeanour  and  cool 
assurance  which  triumph  in  a  ball-room.  ^  1874  H.  R, 
Reynolds  yohn  Bapt,  viii.  515  If  these  pernicious  views.. 
be  entertained. .the  renewal  of  humanity  [is]  a  vapid  and 
foolish  dream. 

fS.  Of  a  damp  or  steamy  character;  dank; 
vaporous.   Obs, 

x66o  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech,  xxii.  169  A  vapid  Air, 
or  Water  rarified  into  vapor,  may.  .emulate  the  elastical 
power  of.. true  Air.  1677  Plot  Oxfordsh.  18  Few  (if  any) 
vappid  and  stinking  Exhalations  can  ascend  from  tliem  to 
corrupt  the  Air.  i^  Levbourn  Curs.  Math.  449,  Rheita 
aflTirms.  that  he  observed  Jupiter  to  be  invested  round  with 
a  vapid  Atmosphere. 

Hence  Va'pidism.  rare-^. 

1831  CARLVLE^cArV/W-in  Eraser's  Mag.  lU.  130  All  critical 
guild-brethren  now  working  diligently. .  in  the  calmer  sphere 
of  Vapidism  or  even  Nullism, 

Vapidity  (vapi-diti).     [f.  prec  +  -ITT.] 

1.  The  fact  or  quality  of  being  vapid. 

X7J1  Bailey,  Vapidity^  deadness,  flatness,  a  being  palled. 
1771  Burke  Corr.  (18^4}  I.  256  After  a  violent  ferment  in 
the  nation,  as  remarkable  a  deadness  and  vapidity  has  sue- 
ceeded.  i8aj  Examiner  i^Tfi  (It]  threw  such  agloom  and 
vapidity  over  all  that  we  never  saw  the  beautiful  opera  with 
so  little  pleasure.  1863  Cowden  Clarke  Shaks.  Char,  xx. 
507  Master  Froth  strays  from  the  right  path  from  sheer 
vapidity.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  II.  536  note.  Surely  such 
passages  as  these  ought  to  be  more  than  adet^uate  to  defend 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  from  the  charge  of  vapidity. 
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VAPIDLY. 

2.  A  v»pid  remark,  idea,  feature,  etc. 

1848  Biackw,  Mae.  LXIII.  266  Their  pet  historian., 
cannot  make  a  single  speech  without  dragging  in.. some 
vapidity  about  the  Revolution  Settlement.  1877  C.  Grikib 
Christ  IV,  (1879)  665  Teaching,  .so  searching  and  practical, 
compared  with  the  \'apidities  of  the  Rabbis.  xS8^  Pall 
Mall  G.  \\  May  7  Those  upon  whom  the  crudities  and 
vapidities  of  the  'commission  '  portraits. .jar. 

Vapidly  (vce'pidli),  cutv*  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ly  2,] 
In  a  vapid  manner. 

1847  in  Webster.  1880  *  Olid  a  '  Moths  xx.  She  seemed 
to  herself  so  useless,  so  stupidly,  vapidly,  frivqiously  useless, 
x888  Th'tes  24  Sept,  9/5  If  they  were  become  simply  un- 
inteliisible  or  \*apidly  dull,  the  wonder  would  be  less. 

VajpidneSfl  (\TE-pidn6s).  [f.  as  prec.  + -ness.] 
•«  Vapiditt. 

i7t7  Bailey,  Vapidiuss,  deadness,  flatness,  palledness  of 
liquors.  i8ao  Keats  in  Rosseiti  Life  (1887)  142  When  once 
a  person  has  smoked  the  vapidness  of  the  routine  of  society. 
i8as-9  Mas-  Sherwood  Lady  of  Manor  IV.  xxviii.  392  The 
vapidness, . .  the  languor  and  vexation,  which  accompany  the 
life  of  an  unconverted  man.  1907  Daily  Chron,  12  Nov.  3/5 
Her  work.. in  one  at  two  instances  sinks  into  vapidness. 

Vapo-ffraphy.  [In-eg.  f.  Vapour  sb. :  cf. 
Vaporograph.]     (See  quot) 

1898  Po^.  Set.  Monthly  LIU.  860  The  phenomena  of 
normal  physical  emanations  from  certain  substances  which 
have  the  property  of  influencing  the  sensitive  plate.  These 
phenomena  have  been  variously  labeled  scotography,  vapo- 
gnuphy,  etc. 

vapon,  obs.  So.  form  of  Weapon. 

Vapor,  variant  of  Vapour. 

Vaporability.      Also  vapour-,     [f.  next.] 

Capacity  of  being  vaporized. 

a  1835  McCuLLOCH  Attributes  xlv.  (1837)  III.  184  The 
fluidity  which  its  own  singular  nature  communicates  and  . . 
the  vapourability  dependent  on  that. 

Vaporable  (v/-p6rab'I).a.  AIS04  vapotir(e)-. 
[ad.  med.L.  vaporabilU:  see  Vapoue  sb.  and  -able. 
Cf.  OF.  vaporabU,'] 

1,  Capable  of  being  converted  into  vapour. 

S39B  Thkvisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xi.  iv.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Heete  of 
beuen.  .drawi^  it  silfe  to  fuUe  sotellich  vaporable  parlies  of 
water  and  of  er^e.  1555  Eden  Decades {P^vh.)  357  Eyther  it  is 
not  of  vaporable  nature,  or  to  be  of  smaule  quantitie.  1676 
PhiL  Trans.  XI.  614  The  first  Beings  or  Embrlons  of 
mineral  salts  are  nothing  but  \'apours,  or  juices  not  con- 
creted, totally  vaporable.  x68x  Phil.  Collect.  XII.  8g  By 
reason  of  the  fumes  Lead  usually  emits,  being  a  Quick 
vaporable  Metal.  1857  Gosse  Omphalos  xii.  355  There 
would  be  no  deposition  from  atmospnere  if  the  water  had 
not  first  been  carried  upby  evaporation  ;  and  the  vaporable 
fluid  is  obtained  from  the  moistened  soil.  1893  Pall  Mall 
G.  12  Jan.  3/3  The  vaporable  parts  ascending  to  the  clear 
ether  of  heaven. 

t2.  Capable  of  converting  substances  into 
vapour.   Obs. 

i»8  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  xi.  (Bodl.  MS.),  White 
comeb  of  vapoureable  aier  &  watry  )>at  is  in  J>e  membres . . 
for  wnite  comeb  of  bote  aier  &  vaporable  bestes  be)>  white 
vnder  be  wombe.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Gov.  Princes  Wks. 
(S.T.S.)  II,  ti8  The  nature  is  mare  vaporable  and  of  better 
digestioun  to  corrump  and  bray  the  metis. 

tVaporary,  sb.  [ad.  mod.L.  vaporarium^  f. 
L.  vapor  vapour.  Cf.  L.  vaporarium  a  steam-pipe 
in  a  bath.]  A  medical  preparation  used  in  a  form 
of  vapour-bath. 

1657  ToMLiNsoM  Renou's  Disp.  187  A  vaporary  consists 
of  the  same  things  a  semicupium  is  made  of.  i66x  Lovell 
Hist.  Anim,  <5-  Min.  504  Of  a  Vaporarie : . .  fiat  decoctio.. 
cujus  vaporem  excipiat.  1678  Phillips  (ed.  4),  Vaporary,  a 
Decoction  of  Herbs,  and  other  ingredients,  the  fume  whereof 
ascends  through  the  hole  of  a  Chair  where  the  patient  sits. 
[Henc«  in  later  edd.  and  other  Diets.  The  additional 
definition  in  Bailey  C1721-)  'a  stove,  stew,  hot-house  or 
bagnio*  follows  Kersey  (1706)  s.v.  VaporartJ^m.} 

t Vaporary,  a.  Obsr^  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
-ART.y   (See  quot.) 

1653  R.  G.  tr.  Bacon's  Hist.  IVinds  94  Let  us  see  what  may 
be  said  concerning  Vaporary  windes  (we  mean  such  as  are 
engendred  by  vapours), 

t  Va'porate,///.  a.  Obs~^  [ad.  L.  vapdr&t' 
uSj  pa.  pple.  oivapordre  :  see  next.]     Vaporized. 

1655  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1687)  552/2  Smelling  judgeth 
of  Odors,  good  and  ill,.,  putrid,  humidi  liquid,  vaporate. 

t  Va'porate,  v.  Obs,  Also  7  vapourate.  [f. 
L,  vapordt'y  ppl.  stem  of  vapor&re  to  convert  into, 
to  become,  vapour.] 

1.  trans,  a.  To  convert  into  vapour,  to  vaporize. 
sin  Florid,  Vaporabile,.,^zX.  may  be  vaporated. 

b.  To  emit  as  vapour. 
^1640  J.  "^KLL  Power  Godlines  Utii)  119  A  boyling  Sea, 
ot  Sepulchre  of  corruption,  steeming  and  vaporating  up  con- 
tinually a  world  of. .  ilUdisposed  imaginations.  1648  Hexham 
II,  Swademen^  to  Exhale,  or,  to  Vapourate. 

2.  intr.  a.  To  rise  in  or  as  vapour. 

xteo  Vekker  Via  Recta  viL  in  They  represse  and  in- 
frigidate  the  hot  fumes  that  vaporate  to  the  head.    1643  A. 
Ross  Mel  Helic.  168  If  Musk,  Perfume,  or  rosed  air,  Or 
Balm  could  vaporate  from  thee. 
b.  To  give  off  vapour. 

i6n  CocKERAM  I,  Vaporate,  to  cast  forth  vapours. 

tVaporation.  Obs.  Also  4-6  -acion,  6 
-acyon,  5  vapouracioun.  [ad.  L.  vaporatio^  n.  of 
action  f.  vapordre  :  see  prec.  Cf.  Sp.  vaporacion. 
It  -aziom.'}  The  action  of  vaporizing ;  conversion 
into,  production  of,  vapour. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xm.  xxl  (Bodl.  MS.),  Also 
of  vaporacion  of  fumosite  bat  he  [sc.  the  sea]  caste^  vpward 
md  orede^  myste  and  cloudes,    1456  Sir  O.  Have  Gov, 
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Princes  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  II.  118  Tendar  metis  of  licht  and 
sone  degestioun,  and  delicious  thingis  and  of  sutil  vapoura> 
cioun  moystis.  15*8  Pavnell  Saleme's  Regim.  d  ij  b,  Blud 
lettyng.  .minisheih  vaporation  that  gothe  to  the  heed  & 
Iroublethe  the  wyttis,  1561  Hollvbush  Horn.  Apoth.  35 
Make  a  vaporacion  beneth  with  Rammes  greace,  or  fat,  waxe, 
pitche  and  cumin.  1613  Cockeram  i,  Vaporation,  a  casting 
forth  of  vapours.  1651  French  Distill,  i.  9  It  may  be  done 
..by  Corosion,  By  Fumigation  or  Vaporation.  1710  S. 
Parker  Bibliotheca  Biblica  I.  438  By  Conflagration,  and 
Congelation,,  .by  Vaporation,  and  Evaporation  :  by  Subli* 
mation,  and  Precipitation. 

t  Vaporative,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  -atife,  -atyf. 
[ad.  med.L.  vapdrdtiv-u5\  see  Vaporate  z/.] 

1.  —  Vaporable  a. 
1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi,  iii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pinge 

•at  IS  vnctuous  ha)y  moisture  in  hit  self,  &  so  for  bicause  of 
.>e  partie  ^at  is  vaporatife  hit  may  renne  and  be  ymade 
hard  bi  heete.  1594  Plat  ye-well-ho.  i.  2^  The  generative 
water  became  congealed,  and  the  vaporative  water  passed 
away,  i6iaWooDALLSwrif.  il/a^^Wks.  (1653)  2iJ^  The  better 
to  receive  with  effect  the  dry  or  vaporative  medicine. 

2.  Productive  of  vapour. 

1568  Skeyne  The  Pest  (t86o)  11  Quhair  the  ground  is  fat 
and  Vaporatiue. 

t  Vaporatory,  a-  Obs.^^  In  7  vapour-.  [Cf. 
prec.  and  -atory.]     Consisting  of  vapour, 

1683  Weekly  Mem.  65  Amongst  other  things  to  sit  in  a 
vapouratory  bath  for  some  weeks. 

Vapore* sconce,  rarc'^*  [f.  L.  vapor^  vapour : 
see  -ESCEN'CE.]  The  fact  of  becoming  vaporous. 
Also  Tapore'Bcezit  a,^  vaporizing.    (In  quots.^.) 

1843  RusKiN  Mod,  Paint.  I.ii.i.  §  21.  393  It  is  by  this  kind 
of  vaporescence,  so  to  speak,  by  this  flat  misty  unison  of 
parts,  that  nature  [etc. J.  1871  —  Munera  P.  47  Their 
vaporescent  point,  at  which  riches .,' make  to  themselves 
w  i  ngs '. 

vapori'ferous,  a,  rare~^.  [f.  L.  vaporifer 
emitting,  full  of  vapour  +  -ous.]  *  That  makes  or 
stirs  up  vapours*  (Blount,  1656), 

Vaporific  (v^pori'fik),  a,  [ad.  mod.L.  va- 
porific-us^  {.  L.  vapori-  Vapour  sb. :  see  -Fio.j 

1.  Associated  or  connected  with,  producing  or 
causing,  vaporization. 

1781  Phil.  Tracts.  LXXI.  482  The  melting,  the  vaporific, 
and  shining  points.  1794  G.  Adams  Nat,  4-  £'jr/.  Philos. 
!•  'Jc*  375  Either  in  their  condensed  state  of  water,  or  in  the 
state  of  vaporific  expansion.  1799  Phil,  Mag.  III.  419  A 
great  quantity  of  vaporific,.. or,  as  it  '5  called,  latent  heat. 
i86x  Buckle  Civiliz.  II.  vi,  496  «f/*,  The  statement  by  Dr. 
Thomson  refers  to  the  completion,  or  last  stage,  of  the  dis- 
covery, namely  the  vaporific  combination  of  heat.  1886 
Daily  Tel.  8  April  (Cassell's),  It  is  the  product  of  vaporific 
sublimation. 

2.  Vaporous. 

1797  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVII.  171  There  is  exhaled  from 
it  a  subtile  fluid  in  a  vaporific  state.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's 
Chem.  I.  16^  During  this  dry  slaking  heat  is  excited,  by  the 
moisture  losing  its  vaporific  form. 

fg'  '847  Cablvle  Misc.  III.  380  With  the  earliest  spring 
he  has  come  in  person, ..vaporific,  driven  by  his  fixed  idea. 

VapO'riform,  a.  [f.  L.  vapori-^  stem  oi  vapor 
Vapour  sb, :  see  -form.]     Vaporous. 

i860  l/re^s  Diet.  Arts,etc.  (ed.  5)  III.  750  Steam  is  water 
in  its  vaporiform  state.  1876  Pace  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  i.  36 
Rock-matter  in  a  state  of  vaporiform  incandescence. 

Vaporimeter.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -meter.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  amount  of  vapour. 

1878  Ure's  Diet.  Arts.  etc.  IV.  565  The  alcohol  t^l  deter- 
mined..by  Geissler's  vaporimeter.  1899  tr.  jaksch'sClin, 
Diagnosis  (ed.  4)  vii.  355  Parlato  employs  the  vaporimeter 
for  the  purpose. 

Vaporish,  variant  of  Vapourish  a. 

Vaporizable  (v^'poraizabM),  a.  [f.  Vaporizb 
«».]     Capable  of  being  vaporized  ;  vaporable. 

1823  J.  Badcock  Dont.  Atnusem.  108  Lead  not  being  va- 
porizable, remains  behind.  1848  Herschel  Ess.  (1857)  343 
There  is  probably  no  vaporizable  body  of  which  the  atmo- 
sphere does  not  contain  some  trace.  i88x  Le  Conte  Sight 
13  Unless  a  body  is  volatile  or  vaporizable  it  cannot  be 
smelled. 

Vaporization  (v^poraiz^'/an).  Also  vapour-. 
[f.  next  +  -ATiON.  Cf.  F.  vaporisation,']  The 
action  or  process  of  converting,  or  of  being  con- 
verted, into  vapour. 

a.  1799  Monthly  Rev.  XXX.  560  The  metal  becomes  oxyd- 
ated  during  the  vaporization  of  the  sulphur.  1807  Daw 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVIII,  la  It  combines  with  oxygene.. 
without  flame  at  all  temperatures  that  I  have  tried  below 
that  of  its  vaporization.  1863  Tvndall  Heat  xii.  442  The 
sun  by  the  act  of  vaporisation  lifts  mechanically  all  the 
moisture  ol  our  air.  1878  Hamilton  Nerv.  Dis.  38  The 
bichloride  w«  necessarily  discontinued,  and  mercurial 
vaporization  substituted. 

^.  1826  Encycl,  Metrop.  (1845)  IV.  246/2  Evaporation  and 
true  Vapourisation  of  fluids  at  their  boiling  point.  X839 
R.  S,  Robinson  Nant,  Steam  Eng.  13  It  is  one  of  the  most 
curioui  and  important  phenomena  attending  vapourization, 
1854  Ronalds  &  Richardson  Chem.  TechnoU  (ed.  2)  I.  253 
Application  of  Fuel  to  Vapourization. 

Vaporize  (vi^'por3iz),z/.  Also  9  vapour-,  [f. 
L.  vapor-  Vapour  j^.  +  -ize.     Cf.  F.  vaporiser."] 

1.  trans.  To  convert  into  smoke,  rare-^, 

1634  SirT.  Herbert  Trav,ii^marg,notej  Forty  load  of 
Tobacco  vaporized, 

2.  To  convert  into  vapour. 

a.  1803  Phil.  Trans.  XCIII.  26  The  reguline  zinc,  vapor- 
ized by  the  heat,  rises  from  the  crucible  as  a  metallic  gas. 
1849  R.  V.  Dixon  Heat  I.  193  The  vapour  was  projected.. 
with  a  loud,  whistling  noise,  which  subsided  when  the 
liquid  was  all  vaporised.    1878  Miss  J.  J.  Young  Ceramic  \ 


VAPOROUS. 

Art  Bi  The  heat  vaporizes  the  salt,  and. -the  chlorine 
escapes. 

^.  1836  Smart,  Tovapourize.  1884  J.  Burroughs  Locusts 
4-  Wild  H.  no  The  hot  air  vapourising  the  drops. 
b.  In  fig.  use. 

1831^  Cablvle  Sart.  Res.  11,  vi,  In  figurative  language, 
we  might  say  he  becomes.. spiritualised,  vaporised.  1866 
Felton  Anc.  <$•  Mod.  Gr.  I.  x.  175  Thay  have  not  only 
vaporized  her  husband  into  a  myth,  but  have  consolidated 
a  myth  into  a  lover.  x888  Dowlinc  Miracle  Gold  III. 
xxvii.  15  The  family  estates  and  honours  had  been  vapour, 
ized  before  that  last  of  the  Poniatowskis  fell  under  Napoleon. 

3.  intr.  To  become  vaporous, 

x8a8-3a  Webster,  Vaporize,  . .  to  pass  off  in  vapor. 
X855  ScOFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.^  Elem.  Chem.  458  Zinc 
does  not  vapourize  until  the  heat  is  raised  to  whiteness. 
xZ-jx  Athenaeum  20  Jan.  84/2  Faraday,  .stated,  .that  mer- 
cury ceased  to  vapourize  below  the  freezing-point.  1881 
Tvndall  Ess.  Floating  Matter  Air  196  The  liquid  within 
the  narrow  tube  vaporizes. 

fig,  189a  Black  <5'  White  2  Apr,  423/j  Money  seems  some- 
how  to  have  vaporised  awayi  and  none  knows  anything 
about  it. 

4.  tran%.  To  spray  with  fine  particles  of  liquid. 
X900  O.  Onions  Compl.  Bachelor  v.  51  My  hostess.. va- 

pourised  me  in  passing  with  a  tiny  scent  fountain. 

Hence  Va*porized  ///,  a. ;  Va-porizing  vbl. 
sb,  (also  attrib.). 

1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  823  Chambers  into  which  the  •va- 
porized substances  are  deposited.  x88o  Haughton  Phys. 
Geogr.  iii.  124  We  mujt  reduce  the  vaporised  water  capable 
of  producing  rain^  ^88  Daily  News  15  May  6/2  Small 
launches,. propelled  by  means  of  vapourised  spirit.  1831-3 
EncycLMetrop.  (1845)  VIIl.  189/1  The  valve  before  described, 
attached  to  the  ^vaporizing  apparatus.  1875  Knight  Diet. 
Meek,  3690/2  Vaporizing  stove,  one  for  furnishing  steam  to 
dampen  the  air  of  apartments,  conservatories,  etc.  x886 
yrnl.  Education  i  Aug.  325  Without  this  all  theorising  is 
empty  vapourising.  1896  Daily  News  15  July  8/4  Thevapor- 
ising  and  condensing  of  ammonia. 

Vaporizer  (v^'poraizai).  [f.  prec]  A  device 
or  apparatus  by  which  conversion  into  vapour  is 
accomplished, 

X846  in  Worcester.  i86a  London  Soc.  I.  223  Mixed  with 
the  odours  of  Rimmel's  patent  Vaporiser.  1887  PaU  Mall 
G.  2  Nov.  6/1  The  apparatus  acts . .  as  a  vaporizer  and  steam 
generator.  X896  Cosmopolitan  XX,  420/2  In  order  to  start 
the  engine  a  lamp  is  used  for  a  few  minutes  to  heat  the 
vaporizer. 

Va'porograph,  [Irreg.  f.  L,  vapor-  Vapour 
sb,  +  -GRAPH.  Ci.  Vapourgraph.J  a  picture  pro- 
duced by  vapography.    Hence  Taporogira'phic  a, 

1903  Month  Feb.  171  Some  sort  of  *  vaporographs  '  may  be 
obtained  by  his  methods  or  others  that  are  analogous,  /bid. 
z66  The  *  vaporographic '  theory  explaining  the  origin  of 
this  impression. 

t  VaporO'Se,  a.  Obs.  rare,  \z.^.V,.vapdrds-uSt 
f.  vapor  Vapour  j^.]   Vaporous;  easily  vaporizing. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  16  (Addit.  MS.),  Woundes  mowe 
nojt  ben  y-dry^ed  in  a  moyste  eyre  &  a  vaporose.  x66x 
LovELL  Hist.  A  nim,  ^  Min.  338  The  apoplexy, . .  if  vaporose, 
{is  cured]  by  abstinence,  preparants, ..and  friction.  1731 
Arbuthnot  Aliments  vi.  vii.  (1735)  204  Therefore  in  fat 
People  the  Use  of  vaporose  or  perspirable  Food,  and  Exer- 
cise., are  proper. 

VaporO'Sity.  rare.  [Cf.  prec.  and  -ITY.] 
Vaporous  quality  or  qualities, 

I5a8  Paynell  Saleme*s  Regim,  V  iiij  b,  Garlyke . .  hurteth 
the  eies,  through  it  sharpenes  and  vaporosite.  1837  New 
Monthly  Mag,  XLIX.  2  As  wet-paperish  as  St.  Swithin 
himself,  with  all  his  sirocco  vaporosity  about  him.  X837 
Carlvle  Misc.  Ess.,  Diamond  Neckl.,  He  is  here  with  his 
fixed-idea  and  volcanic  vaporosity. 

Vaporo-sulphUTeous,  a,  rare~^.  [Cf.  Va- 
porograph.] Of  a  vaporous  and  sulphurous  nature. 

X676  Phil.  Trans.  II.  619  There  are  found  Earths  im. 
pregnated  with  this  acid  matter,  being  vaporO'SuIphureous. 

Vaporous  (v^''p6ras),(7.  Also  6  vaporouse, 
vaperoTos,  7  vaporous,  9  vaprous ;  7-9  vapour- 
ous,  [f,  L.  vapor-us  or  ad.  L.  vaporos-uSy  f, 
vapor  Vapour  sb,  Cf.  F.  vaporeuxj  It,  Sp.,  Pg, 
vaporoso.] 

i*l.  Of  a  bath:  Consisting  or  composed  of  vapour. 
Obs,     (Cf.  Vapour-bath.) 

1527  Andrew  Brunswyke's  Distyll,  Waters  Piij,  Also 
Escume  made  of  this  herbe  used  in  vaperous  bathes  dys- 
troyeth  age.  X63X  Jorden  Nat,  Bathes  \,  (1669)  2  These 
kind  of  watry  and  vaporous  Bathes  have  been  in  use  from 
all  antiquity.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Balneum  Vaporo. 
sum,  the  Vat)ourous  Bath,  is  when  the  Vessel  that  contains 
the  Matter,  .is  heated  by  the  Vapours,  or  Steams  that  arise 
from  the  hot  or  boiling  Water, 

2,  Emitting  or  exhaling  vapour ;  t  spec,  of  food 
in  the  stomach. 

IS44  Phaer  Regim.  Lyfe  (1553)  B  ij  b,  The  pacyente 
oughte . .  to  forbeare  all  vaporous  meates,  as  garlyke,  onyons 
[etc.].  X5S4  CoGAN  Haven  Health  ccxli.  (1636)  269  Such 
things  as  bee  most  vaporous  do  most  dispose  us  to  sleepe. 
x6oo  SiJRFLET  Countrie  Farme  vi.  xxii.  799  The  wine  is  a 
claret, .  .of  athinne  substance,  not  fuming  or  being  vaporous. 
i6so  Venner  Via  Recta  viiL  181,  I  aduise  all  such.. to  sup 
..on  rosted  meats,  because  they  are  lesse  vaporous.  1655 
MouFET  &  Bennet  Health's  Imp^ov.  (1746)  392  To  settle 
their  Meat  to  the  Bottom  of  their  Stomach,  that  it  may 
prove  less  vaporous  to  the  Head.  17x0  T,  Fuller  Pharm, 
Extemp.zo  Scorbutic  Ale . . restraineth  the  Ebullition.. o( 
the  Vapourous  Blood.  1731  Arbuthnot  Aliments  v.  iv. 
(1735)  139  Aliment  too  vapourous  or  perspirable,  will^  sub- 
ject it  to  the  Inconveniencies  of  too  strong  a  Perspiration. 

fb.  Of  the  eyes:  Moist  with  tears.  Obs,^'^ 

1583  Melbancke  Philotimus  Oivb,  He.. at  last  met  by 
chaunce  with  a  sorcerer,  to  whom  deploring  with  vaporotis 
eyes  his  burdenous  taske  [printed  burdurus  taste]  (etc). 


VAPOROUSLY. 

3.  Filled  with,  thick  or  dim  with,  vapour;  foggy, 

misty. 

XS93  Shaks.  Lucr,  771  O  hatefull,  vaporous,  and  foggy 
night,..Musterthy  mists  to  meete  the  Easterne  light.  1603 
Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  998  Considering  that  mists,  fogs 
and  clouds  are  no  congealations,  but  onely  gatherings  and 
thickenings  of  a  moist  and  vapourous  aire.  1620  Venner 
Wia  Recta.  Introd.  5  There  the  aire  is..seldome  infected 
with  vaporous  blasts.  1665  PhiL  Trans.  I.  67  Through  the 
Gross  and  Vaporous  Air  near  the  Earth.  1709  T.  Robinson 
Nat.  Hist.  Westmoreld.  ii.  16  The  magnetick  Attraction  of 
this  i^iherial  Spirit  of  Cold,  which  governs  the  humid  and 
vaporous  Atmosphere.  1818  Shelley  Euganean  Hills  92 
The  waveless  plain  of  Lombardy,  Bounded  by  the  vaporous 
air,  a  1B64  Hawthorne  Mother  Rigby's  Pipe  1,  The  small 
cottage  became  all  vaporous.  1869  J.  Phillips  Vesuv.  iv. 
124  The  outline  of  the  cone  was  plain  against  the  illuminated 
vaporous  atmosphere. 

fig.  1600  \V.  Watson  Decacordon  (1602)  334  [The  Jesuits! 
religious  pietie  in  shew,  is  but  arainebow  cloude,  of  atheall 
policie  in  action,  drawne  vp  in  vaporous  dewes  of  cold  con- 
gealed deuotions.  41653  J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.  ix.  ii.  (:82i) 
414  To  rise  above  that  vaporous  sphere  of  sensual  and 
earthly  pleasures,  which  darken  the  mind. 
b.  Covered  or  obscured  with  vapour. 

a  1687  Petty  Pol  Arith.  \.  (i6po)  12  Holland  is  a  Level 
Country, ..and  by_  its  being  moist  and  vaporous,  there  is 
always  wind  stirring  over  it.  x8x8  Keats  Endym.  ir.  19 
Wide  sea, . .  Many  old  rotten -timber 'd  boats  there  be  Upon 
thy  vaporous  bosom  !  x86o  Tyndall  Glac.  i.  xyi.  115  The 
lower  cloud  field— itself  an  empire  of  vaporous  hills.  1885- 
94  R.  Bridges  Eros  <5-  Psyche  April  x,  The  tripod  shook, 
and  o'er  the  vapoious  well  The  chanting  Pythoness  gave 
oracle. 

4.  Having  the  form,  nature,  or  consistency  of 
vapour.     (Common  in  19th  cent.) 

1604  E.  GtRtMSTONE]  D*Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iir.  xxv,  196 
Places  in  th'  earthy  whose  venue  b  to  draw  vaporous  matter, 
and  to  convert  it  into  water.  1651  H.  More  Entkus*  Tri. 
(1656)  234  How  can  darknesse  be  called  a  Masse?  etc.  No 
it  cannot.  Nor  a  thin  vaporous  matter  neither.  1678  Cud- 
worth  Intell.  Syst.  i.  v.  §  36.  784  Its  being  in  Hades  (isj 
nothing  but  its  presiding  over  that  Idol  or  enlivened  vapor- 
ous B«iy.  1794  Mathias  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  136  The  virits 
lunarCf  the  vaporous  drops  that  hang  in  any  region  of  in- 
fection.  [Cf.  Shaks.  Afaci,  iii.  v.  24.J  x8i8  Accum  Chem, 
Tests  97  Formed  from  the  vaporous  muriatic_  acid.  1871 
TvNDALL  Fragm.  Set.  (1B79)  I.  iv.  ng  Caused  in  some  way 
by  the  vapourous  fumes  diffused  in  its  atr.  1893  Sir  R.  Ball 
Story  of  Sun  284  The  photosphere  must  be  composed  di  a 
shelf  of  cloudy  or  vaporous  material. 

^g.  xB68  Geo.  Eliot  Sp.  Gipsy  50  The  westering  sun  That 
still  on  plains  beyond  streams  vaporous  gold. 

t  b.  In  older  medical  use  applied  to  supposed 
emanations  from  internal  organs  or  from  substances 
within  the  body.   Obs. 

XS47  BooBDE  Brev.  Health  I119  A  vaporous  humour  or 
fumosytie  rising,  .from  thestomake.  c  X5S0  H.  Lloyd  Treas. 
HealthQ^"}  From  the  whych ryse  vaporouse spirites and  move 
disordinatly  about  the  brayne.  1620  Venner  Via  Recta 
(1650)  49  It  doth  nothine  lesse  then  offend  the  braine..with 
vaporous  fumes.  1669  \V.  Simpson  HydroL  Chym,  71  These 
vaporous  steams  arising  from  the  blood. 

C.  Jig,  Of  ideas,  feelings,  eta  :  Fanciful,  idle, 
unsubstantial,  vain. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  ii.viii.  §  3  So  whosoever  shall 
entertain  high  and  vaporous  imaginations,  instead  of  a.. 
soberinquiry  of  truth,  shall  beget  hopes  and  beliefs  of  strange 
and  impossible  shapes.  X63J  Lithgow  Trav.  x.  456  O  foolish 
pride,  O  suppressing  ambition  !  and  vaporous  curiosity ! 
1796  Coleridge  Sybil,  Leaves,  Ode  Departing  VeariXf  The 
vaporous  passions  that  bedim  God's  Image,  sister  of  the 
Seraphim.  x8ao  Shelley  Prometh,  Unb  iv.  L  321  The 
vaporous  exultation  not  to  be  confined  1  1874  Motley 
John  0/  Barneveid  II.  xiv,  119  But  his  arguments  were 
vaporous  enough  and  made  little  impression.  1876  Geo. 
Eliot  Dan.  Der.  w.  xvi,  But  such  vaporous  conjecture  passed 
away  as  quiclcly  as  it  came. 

a.  Of  fabrics  or  garments  :  Gauzy,  filmy. 
1863  Miss  Braddon  Eleanor^s  Vict.  III.  xvi.  235  The 
most  fragile  and  vaporous  bonnets  were  to  be  seen  m  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  x88i  H,  James  Portrait  0/  Lady  xlii, 
She.  .kept  no  less  anxious  an  eye  upon  her  vaporous  skirts. 
X896  Pall  Mall  G.  II  Mar.  4/a  Full  sleeves  of  vaporous 
Indian  muslin. 

5.  Of  persons  or  minds  :  Inclined  to  be  fanciful, 
vague,  or  frothy,  in  ideas  or  discourse. 

1605^  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  i,  9  Let  him  but  read  the  fable 
of  Ixion,  and  it  will  hold  him  from  being  vaporous  or 
imaginatiue.  1840  R,  H,  Dana  Be/.  Mast  xxviir,  B— ,  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  debating  clubs,  noisy,  vaporous,  and 
democratic.  1848  Kincsley  SainVs  Trag,  v.  11,  Shame  on 
my  vaporous  brain  I 

6.  Of  state  or  condition :  Characteristic  of  vapour. 
i66s  Origen't  Opinions  in  Phcenix  (1721)  I.  53  We  then 

find  that  they  which  steamM  forth  in  a  vaporous  Rarity. . 
do  at  last  fall  down  again  in  a  watery  Consistence.  i^8a 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXIlf.  36  The  dephlogislicated  marine 
acid,  in  a  vapourous  state,  certainly  acts  upon  it.  1815  }. 
Smith  Panorama  Sci.  if  Art  \.  7  The  elevated  temperature 
it  demands  to  be  converted  into  the  vaporous  state.  1863 
Tyndall  Heat  iii.  S  60  (1870)  6k  We  have  matter  in  the 
vaporous  or  gaseous  form. 

Hence  Va'poronsly  adv. ;  Va'poronsness. 

x6oo  Surplet  Countrie  Farme  vi.  xxiL  777  The  most.. 
common  annoiance  that  the  vaporousnes  of  the  wine  doth 
cause,  is  drunkcimes.  Ibid.  781  By  his  vaporousnes  it 
filleth  thebraine.  X757T.  Birch  Hist.  Royal Soc,  III.  416 
The  warmth  and  vaporousncss  of  the  air  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well.  1877  Academy  21  April  353  The  whole  thing  is 
toned  down  to  a  pale  husky  vaporousness  of  surface.  X887 
Lowell  Democracy^  etc.  143  The  thought  of  a  god  vaguely 
and  vaporously  dispersed  throughout  the  visible  creation. 

Vapory,  variant  of  Vapoury  a. 

Vapour  (v^'p^j),  sb.  Also  5-6  vapowre,  6 
vapour© ;    5   wapour,  6  wapuro ;    6-   vapor. 
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[a.  AF,  vapour  {0¥,vapeur)  or  ad.  L.  vapdr-y  vapor 
steam.  Cf.  F.  vapeur^  Sp.  and  Pg.  vapor ^  It.  vapore.'\ 

1.  Without  article:  Matter  in  the  form  of  a  steamy 
or  imperceptible  exhalation;  esp,  the  form  into 
which  liquids  are  naturally  converted  by  the  action 
of  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat. 

c  X374  Chaucer  Troylus  in.  11  As  man,  brid,  best,  fisshe, 
herbe,  and  greene  tree  The  feele  in  tymes  with  vapour  eterne. 
X38a  Wyclif  Joel  ii.  30  Blood,  and  fijr,  and  vapour  of  smoke. 
c  X440  Prontp.  Parv.  588/1  Vapowre,  vapor.  X480  Caxton 
Myrr.  II.  xxv.  {1913)  117  This  is  a  moisture  subtyl  whiche 
appereth  but  lytyl,  and  is  named  vapour.  1565  Cooper  Thes-t 
VaporOt  to  heate  or  make  warme  with  vapour.  1604  R. 
Cawdbey  Table  Alph.j  Vapor,  moisture,  aire,  hot  breath, 
orreaking.  16x0  Guillim  Heraldry  11  r.  v.  (1611)97  Vapour 
is  a  moist  kinde  of  fume  extracted  chiefly  out  of  tne  water. 
X63S  Swan  Spec,  M.\.%^  {1643)  81  If  it  [exhalation]  come 
from  the  water  or  some  watry  place,  it  is  Vapor.  1667 
Milton  P.L.  xi.  737  The  Hills.. Vapour,  and  Exhalation 
dusk  and  moist,  Sent  up  amain,  iwj  Watts  Logic  (1736) 
X15  Snow  is  congealed  Vapour.  Hail  is  con^eaPd  Rain. 
1774  GoLDSM,  Nat,  Hist,  1.  199  The  perpetuity  of  many 
springs,  which  always  yield  the  same  quantity  when  the 
least  rain  or  vapour  is  afforded.  x8oo  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem. 
I.  116  A  white  smoke,  which  is  azote  and  water  in  a  state 
of  vapour.  X849  James  Woodman  vi,  There  were  large 
masses  of  heavy  vapour  rolling  across  the  southern  part  of 
the  horizon.  X878  Huxley  Physiogr,  40  Only  when  the 
vapour  is  partially  condensed,  and  therefore  ceases  to  be 
true  vapour. 

fiS'  "S97  Shaks.  2  Hen,  /K,  n.  iv.  393  When  Tempest  of 
Commotion, . .  Borne  with  black  Vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt. 
X719  De  Foe  Crusoe  11.  (Globe)  316  There  is  nothing  but 
Shadow  and  Vapour  in  the  Thing. 

2.  An  exhalation  of  the  nature  of  steam,  or  an 
emanation  consisting  of  imperceptible  particles, 
usually  due  to  the  effect  of  heat  upon  moisture. 

In  later  use  frequently  spec,  in  Chem,  Sometimes,  esp.  in 
poetry,  loosely  applied  to  smoky  matter  emitted  from  burn- 
ing substances. 

X38J  WvcLiF  Ezek.  viii.  1 1  And  the  vapour,  or  smoke,  of  a 
cloud  roos  togider  of  the  ensence.  c  1386  Chaucer  Melibeus 
P23  It  may  nat  be.  .l?at  where  as  gret  fyre  hath  longe  tyme 
endured  ^at  t?ere  ne  dwelleth  som  vapour  of  warmnesse.  c  1425 
tr.  Ardemc^s  Treat,  Fistula^  etc.  93  Stoppe  (je  mout?e, 
J»at  Jw  vapour  go  no?t  out.  And  biry  l»e  vessel  with  t>e  oile 
in  moist  er^.  1535  Coverdale  Ecclus,  xxxviii.  28  The 
vapoureof  ihefyre  brenneth  his  flesh.  X551  Turner //ifr-^rt/ 
I.  A  v  b.  The  brothc  of  wermwood  with  his  vapor  that  riseth 
vp  from  it.  156a  —  Baths  B  ijb,  The  bote  vapores  [of  a 
bath  J.  1577  GoocE  HeresbacfCs  Husb.  46  Gras5e..(too 
gieenc  and  moyst)  yf  it  be  carryed  into  the  loft,  rotteth,  and 
the  vapour  being  ouerheated,  falleth  on  fyre  and  burneth, 
X635  Swan  Spec.  M.  v.  §  2  (164^)  8r  A  Vapour  hath  a  certain 
watry  nature  in  it,  and  yet  it  is  not  water.  17x6  Pope  Iliad 
VIII,  680  Full  hecatombs  lay  burning  on  the  shore  j  The 
winds  to  Heaven  the  curling  vapours  bore.  1789  W,  Buchan 
Dom.  Med.  (1790)  457  The  smolce  of  tobaccoj .  .the  vapours 
of  onions  and  garlic, . .  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  x8oo  tr. 
Lagrange's  Chem.  I.  16  At  the  end  of  a  certain  period  the 
bottle  will  be  filled  with  red  vapours.  X830  M.  Donovam 
Dom.  Econ.  L  337  Vapours  now  arise,  which  are  concen- 
trated acetic  acid. . .  These  vapours  pass  over . .  into  the  cask 
of  water.  1857  Miller  Elem.  Chem.^  Org.  i.  18  Vapours 
of  ammonia  will  be  evolved  if  nitrogen  be  present.  X891 
Farrar  Darkn.  <V  Dawn  xlvi.  Then  theydragged  her  to  the 
bath,  heated  it  to  boiling  beat,  and  suffocated  her  in  the 
burning  vapour. 

b.  An  exhalation  rising  by  natural  causes  from 
the  ground  or  from  some  damp  place ;  freq.,amist 
or  fog. 

<r  1386  Chaucer  5^r.'*  T,  385  The  vapour,  which  that  fro  tho 
crthe  glood.  Made  the  Sonne  to  seme  rody  and  brood,  c  140a 
Lydc  Compl,  Bl,  Knt.  24  When  that  the  mysty  vapour  was 
agoon.  And  ctere  and  feyre  was  the  morw[e]nyng.  1508 
Dunbar  CoLl,  Targe  247  Sucte  war  the  vapouns-  soft  the 
morowing.  X509  Hawes  Past,  Pleas,  xvi.  (Percy  Soc.)  60 
All  abiode  the  fayre  dropes  dyd  shewe,  Encensynge  out  all 
the  vapours  yll.  1535  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  cc  252/2 
Disccndyng  downe  as  in  to  a  cellar,  a  ccrtayne  hoote  wapure 
rose  agaynst  them.  X555  Eden  Decades {hxh,^  133  If.  .wee 
shal  consent  that  vapours  are  lyfted  vp  wherof  the  watery 
cloudcs  arc  engendrcd.  X604  E.  G[rimstone]  D'Acosta's 
H'.zt,  Indies  in.  viii.  143  You  shall  vsually  see  great  calmes 
vpon  the  coastes,  where  the  vapors  come  from  the  Hands,  or 
maine  land.  i66x  J.  Childrey  Brit,  Bacon,  60  The  air  is 
not  very  clear  because  of  vapors  continually  rising.  1698 
Keill  Exam,  7h,  Earth  (1734)  83  The  vapours  which  are 
raised  by  the  Sun  under  the  Torrid  Zone.  i^8x  Cowper 
Conversat.  50  But  when  the  breath  of  age  commits  the  fault, 
Tis  nauseous  as  the  vapour  of  a  vault.  x8so  Shelley 
Sensie.  PI.  in.  71  And  hour  by  hour,  when  the  air  was  still. 
The  vapours  arose  which  have  strength  to  kill.  1874  Bl^ckie 
Self-Cult.  49  In  hot  countries,  where  insalubrious  vapours 
in  some  places  infest  the  night. 

O.  /ig.  Used  esp.  (see  a)  to  denote  something 
unsubstantial  or  worthless. 

(a)  138a  Wyclif  yas,  iv.  15  Forsothe  what  is  ^oure  lijf? 
A  vapour^  to  a  litel  semynge.  (Similarly  in  Tindale  and 
later  versions.)  1579  Lyly  Euphues  (Arli.)  112  Our  lyfe  is 
but  a  shadow.^  a  vapor,  a  bubble,  a  blast.  x6o8  Chap- 
man Byron's  Trag.  Plays  1873  II.  311  He  alters  euery 
minute  :  what  a  vapor  The  strongest  mind  is  to  a  storme  of 
crosses,  1663  Davenant  Siege  oj  Rhodes  Wks.  (1672)  25 
Let  it  not  last,  But  in  a  blast  Spend  this  infectious  vapour, 
Life  [  X73a  Law  Serious  C.  iv.  52  Those  Scriptures  which 
represent ..  the  greatest  things  of  life  as  bubbles,  vapours, 
dreams,  and  shadows.  X78X  H.  Walpolb  Lett.{\^\)N\\\. 
34,  I  am  at  this  present  very  sick  of  my  little  vapour  of 
fame.  28a9  Carlvle  Misc.  (1857)  II.  78  A  man  to  whom 
the  Earth  and  all  its  glories  are  in  truth  a  vapour  and  a 
Dream. 

{b\  15^  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  111.  vii.  164  In  my  Greatnesse.. 
lo  be  hid,  .^nd  in  the  vapour  of  my  Glory  smothcr'd.  X597 
HooKEK  Eccl.  Pol,  V.  Ixxvi.  §  8  Upon  the  Church  there 
never  yet  fell  temiKstuous  storm  the  vapors  whereof  were 
not  first  noted  to  rise  from  coldnesse  in  affection.    1638  R. 
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Baker  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II)  49,  I  should  do  wrong., 
to  dislustre  so  pure  a  matter  with  the  impression  of  so  blacke 
a  vapour.  x8i8  Scott  Rob  Roy  ix,  The  gleams  of  sense  and 
feeling  which  escaped  from  the  Justice  through  the  vapours 
of  sloth  and  self-indulgence. 
3.  //.  In  older  medical  use:  Exhalations  sup- 
posed to  be  developed  within  the  organs  of  the 
body  (esp.  the  stomach)  and  to  have  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  health, 

1422  YoNGE  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  239  That  the  wapours  that 
gonne  vp  into  the  hede  in  tyme  of  slepynge  may  haue  issue. 
1530  Rastell  Bk.  Purgat.  11.  xviii,  When  the  brayne  is 
hurte  so  that  the  humours  and  vapours  styre  and  move 
thcphantasye.  X539  Elyot  Cast.  Heltke  (1541)  53  Of 
humours  some  are  more  grosse  and  colde,  some  are  subtyl 
and  hot,  and  are  called  vapours.  1639  Fuller  Holy  War 
IV.  ii.  (1840)  198  Oftentimes  the  head  doth  ache  for  the  ill 
vapours  of  the  stomach,  c  1680  Beveridge  Scrm.  (1729)  L 
332  Those  malign  vapours  which  by  reason  of  over-much 
eating  are  exhaled  from  the  stomach  into  the  head.  17x9 
De  Foe  Crusoe  11.  (Globe)  472  Vapours  from  an  empty 
Stomach.  x868  J.  F.  Kirk  Chas.  the  Bold  III.  v.  iL  ^73 
His  habit  of  drinking  in  the  morning  a  bowl  of  warm  barley 
water  under  the  notion  of  expelling  noxious  vapors. 

b.  A  morbid  condition  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  the  presence  of  such  exhalations;  depression 
of  spirits,  hypochondria,  hysteria,  or  other  nervous 
disorder.    NowarcA.     (Common  c  1665-1750.) 

x66a  H.  Stubbe  Indian  Nectar  iii.  13  By  the  eating  of 
those  Nuts,  she  feels  Hypochondriacal  vapours.. to  be  in- 
stantly allayed.  x68o  Hatton  Corr.  (Camden)  321  My  wifes 
disease,  I  think,  is  vapors,  erzdoo  Temple  Ess.^  Health  4- 
Long  Life  Wks.  1720!.  283  To  all  these  succeeded  Vapours, 
which  serve  the  same  Turn,  and  furnish  Occasion  of  Com- 
plaint among  Persons  whose  Bodies  or  Minds  ail  something, 
but  they  know  not  what.  X7a8  Young  Love  Fame  111.  136 
Sometimes,  thro'  pride,  the  sexes  change  their  airs;  My 
lord  has  vapours,  and  my  lady  swears.  1735-6  BAYNEin  J. 
Duncombe  Lett,  (1773)  II.  87  The  dispiriting  symptoms  of 
a  nervous  illness  commonly  called  vapours,  or  lowness  of 
spirits.  1783  WoLcoT  (P.  Pindar)  Odes  to  R.A.'s  v.  Wks. 
x8i3  I.  60  The  World  will  be  in  fits  and  vapours.  i6aa 
Lamb  Elia  Ser.  i.  Praise  Chimney-Sweepers^  The  rake,  who 
wisheth  to  dissipate  his  o'er-night  vapours  in  more  grateful 
coffee.  x8aa  Good  Study  Med.  III.  i46lnthe  First  Variety, 
which  is  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Vapours, 
or  Low  Spirits,  the  patient  is  tormented  with  a  visionary  or 
exaggerated  sense  of  pains.  X879  Meredith  Egoist  xx,  She 
bad  a  headache,  vapours.    They  are  over. 

O.  So  T/te  vapours,     (Common  in  i8th  cent.) 

X7XX  Addison  Sped.  No.  115  P  4  It  is  to  a  Neglect  in  this 
Particular  that  we  must  ascribe  the  Spleen,  which  is  so  fre- 
quent in  Men  of. .  sedentary  Tempers,  as  well  as  the  Vapours 
to  which  those  of  the  other  Sex  are  so  often  subject.  17x9 
Be  Foe  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  161  These  things  fiU'd  my  Head 
with  new  Imaginations,  and  gave  me  the  Vapours  again,  to 
the  highest  Degree.  X778  Lady  S.  Lennox  Lett.  (1901)  L 
284,  I  should  have  the  vapours  all  day  if  I  played  an  hour 
at  cards.  1803  Jane  Porter  Thaddeus  xxviii.  (1831)  251, 1 
must  drink  better  health  to  you  to  save  myself  from  the 
vapours.  12x839  Praed  Poems  (1888)  12  Don't  give  your 
Royal  brain  the  vapours  By  opening  Opposition  papers, 
t  d.  Path,  The  epileptic  aura.  Obs, 

i8u  Good  Stud^  Med.  111.  544  Professor  Loefiler,  .. 
Instead  of  cauterising  the  Hmb  from  which  the  epileptic 
halitusseems  to  ascend,  has  ingeniously  tied  a  tight  ligature 
above  the  part  whence  the  vapour  issues. 

t  4.  A  fancy  or  fantastic  idea ;  a  foolish  brag  or 
boast.   Obs. 

1614  B.  JoNSON  Barth,  Fair  11.  iii,  Let's  drinke  it  out,  good 
Vrs,  and  no  vapours  1  Ibid,  v,  Gentlemen,  these  are  very 
strange  vapours  I  and  very  idle  vapours  !  I  assure  you.  16^7 
W.  MoRiCB  Coena  quasi  Koiioj  Def.  xxvi.  264  After  all  their 
vapours  what  do  they  lymbeck  out  of  this  Text?  ax68o 
Butler  Rem,  (1759)  II.  118  For  those,  whose  Modesty  must 
not  endure  to  hear  their  own  Praises  spoken,  may  yet  pub- 
lish of  themselves  the  most  notorious  Vapours  imaginable. 
X703  Steele  Tender  Husb.  11.  i.  These  are  mere  vapours, 
indeed— Nothing  but  vapours.  X738  tr.  Guazzo's  Art 
Convers,  165,  I  have  Remedies  to  cure  them  of  their  Arro- 

fance,  and  to  keep  those  Vapours  from  fuming  into  the 
lead. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb,  a.  With  sbs.,  as  vapour- 
belt,  -bunuTj  -cloudy  -density ^  etc. ;  (in  sense  3  b) 
vapour-Jit. 

X87S  R.  F.  Burton  Ultima  Thule  I.  67  The  *vapour-belt 
which  girdles  the  mountain  flanks.  X87S  Knight  Diet.  Meek. 
2690  *  VapoT'bumer,  a  device  for  burning  previously  vapor, 
ized  liquid  hydrocarbons,  c  1843  Carlyle  Hist.  Sk.  (1898) 
253  Those  far-spread  smoke-clouds  and  *  vapour-clouds  rising 
up  there.  X85X  Mavne  Reid  Scalp  Hunt,  xix.  137  Vapour, 
clouds  from  the  Atlantic  undergo  a  similar  detention  in 
crossing  the  Alleghany  range.  x86a  Miller  Elem.  Chem., 
Org.  (ed.  2)  Hi.  25  Tocalculatethe*vapour  density  of  any 
com^und.  1890  A.  M.  Clerke  Syst.  Stars  54  The  vapour- 
densities  of  several  of  these  metals  are  significantly  nigh. 
x8«  Ogilvie  Suppl.f  *Vapour-douche^  a  topical  vapour- 
bath,  which  consists  in  the  direction  of  a  jet  of  aqueous 
vapour  on  some  part  of  the  body.  X83X-3  Encycl,  Metrop, 
(1845)  VIII.  188/1  Howard's  steam  or  *vapour  engine, 
X839  R.  S.  Robinson  Naut,  Steam  Eng,  177  Another 
variety  of  marine  engine  is  Mr.  Howard's  vapour  engine. 
187s  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  2690/1  In  1850.. M.  Prospere 
Vincent  du  Trembley  brought  into  notice  what  is  now 
known  as  the  'binary  vapor -engine ',  or  the  'combined 
vapor-engine  '.  X707  Flover  Physic.  Pulse,  Watch  67  Since 
I  find  all  'Vapour  Fits  to  have  the  Pulse  of  a  diary  Fever, 
I  place  this  Constitution  next  to  the  Fevers.  1875  Knight 
Diet,  Mech.  2690/1  *  Vapor-in  Aaler,..  ope  for  administering 
vapor  produced  by  drawing  or  forcing  atmospheric  air 
through  a  liquid,  or  a  sponge  saturated  with  a  liquid.  X848 
Ronalds  &  Richardson  Chem.  Tec/mol,  1.  154  "Vapour 
lamps.  X875  Knight  Diet,  Mech.  2690/2  Vapor  lamp,  see 
Vapor.burner.  i86a  Scrope  Volcanoes  22  The  "vapour- 
pillar  rises  still  higher.  177X  Smollett  Humph.  Ct,  (1815) 
76,  I  have  made  divers.  .leaps  at  those  upper  regions  ;  but 
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always  fell  backward  into  this  *vapour-pit.  i86a  G.  P. 
ScftOPE  I'oicafuxs  22  This  pillar  of  white  *vapour-puffs. 
S864  Spencer  BUi,  I.  18  The  range. .of  diffusive  mobility 
..appears  to  be  as  wide  as  the  a^e  of  "vapour-tensions. 
i67a-3  Grew  Anai,  /'/.,  Anat.  Roots  11.  (1682)  67  There 
is  yet  another  kind  of  Sap-Vessels,  which  may  be  called 
•Vapour- Vessels.  x86a  Miller  EUm.  C/um.,  Org.  (ed.  2) 
L  5  a,  46Thesimplicity  thus  introduced  into  our  calculations 
of  •vapour  \-oIume.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  70  Then 
thou,  faire  Sun,  which  on  my  earth  doest  shine,  Exhalest 
this  "vapor-vow. 

b.  With  adjs.  and  pples.,  as  vapour-belted^ 
-braided,  -burdened,  -filled,  etc.  Also  vapour-like 
adj.  and  adv. 

x8m  Shelley  Witch  AiL  Ivii,  Many  a  •vapour-lwlted 
pyramid,  iftss  Tesntoon  Letters  42  Sweetly  gleam  d  the 
stars.  And  sweet  the  "vapour-braided  blue.  173<>*4S  ^f^^', 
SON  Autumn  827  Th' exhaling  sun,  the  «vapour.burden  d 
air.  X894  Outing  XXIII.  363 The  dark,  "vapor-filled  night 
closed  in.  iSai  in  Ld.  Coleridge  Story  Devonsh,  Ho,  xvu. 
(1005)  aSo  A  pair  of  sleek  steeds  that  are  as  delicate  as  a 
*Vapour.headed  Lady,  a  1715  Wycherley  Posth.  IVks. 
(1728)  147  If  then  so  soon  the  Great  and  Powerful  fail,  And 
"Vapour-like,  almost  e'er  seen,  exhale.  1840  Mrs.  Somer- 
viLLK  Conntx.  Phys.  Set.  (ed.  5)  424  A  vapour-Uke  smoke. 
186a  Spencer  First  Princ.  11.  ix.  §  76  (1875)  227  Each  por. 
tion  of  such  vapour-like  matter  must  begin  to  move  towards 
the  common  centre  of  ^vity.  xtvj  Bailey  (vol.  II),  Va- 
pori/erousness,  an  exhaling  or  *  vapour- prod  ucingj  Quality. 
1831  J.  Bree  St.  Herberts  Isle  68  At  length  the  impatient 
hours  the  twilight  led  With  "vapour-sandaled  feet  and 
rubied  cheek.  1817  Faraday  Chem.  Manip.  viL  (1813)  220 
The  junction  being  made  "vapour-tight.. by  some  glazier's 
putty. 

Vapour  (v^'*p3j),  V,  Also  5-6  vapoure,  6- 
vapor,  6-7  vaper  (7  vapr-).  [f.  prec.,  or  ad.  L. 
vapordre  :  cf.  Vapobate  v!\ 

1.  intr.  To  rise  or  ascend,  to  be  emitted  or 
diffused,  in  the  form  of  vapour.  Also  with  up 
and  Old, 

i4i»-«o  Lydc.  Chrtm,  Troy  i.  3921  fe  bawme  vapoureth  vp 
a-lofte  In-to*  J>e  eyre  of  J>e  erbes  softe.  1614  T,  Adams  in 
Spurgeon  Treas.  David  I.  190  Thick  spumy  mists,  which 
vapour  up  from  the  dark  and  foggy  earth,  a  1647  Habing- 
TON  Surv*  Wcrcs.  (Worcs.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  544  Annoyed 
with  the  contagion  vaporinge  from  the  water.  1655  Cuu 
pEfpER,  etc  Rwerius  xv.  iii.  410  Put  it  into  a  new  glazed 
t  or  pipkin,  closed  up . .  that  nothing  may  vapor  out.  x66a 
,  Mathew  UnL  Akh.  138  Lay  this  lute  upon  the  edge  of 
thy  Funnel,  which  will  bind  fast  the  plate  and  the  Funnel 
that  nothing  can  vapor  that  way. 

Jig.  1839  Bailey  ^i!;/»f  154  Does  not  sin  pour  from  my 
sold, . .  AJnd,  vapouring  up  before  the  face  of  God,  Congregate 
there? 

b.  To  pass  away,  to  be  dissipated,  in  the  form 
of  vapour. 

1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  357  To  take  such  waters, . .  and 
, .  cause  them  to  boyle  and  vapoure  away  vnty U  the  dregs  or 
residence  remayne  m  the  bottome.  "^f^  R-  Ashlev  tr.  Lays 
le  Roy  3  When  the  water  is  thickne<^  it  seemes  to  become  a 
stone. . ;  when  it  vapourcs  away,  to  be  breath  or  aire.  1605 
TiMME  Qu^rsit.  I.  vii.  27  Whatsoeuer  is  aiery  therein. .by 
the  force  of  the  heat  vapoureth  away.  1658  A.  Fox  WUrtz^ 
Surg.  IV.  iit.318  Mingle  all  these  well  together,  lute  the  glass 
body,  that  nothing  vapour  away. 

Jig.  1638  -Mavne  Lucian  (1664)  71  Their  whole  life  hath 
vapoured  away  in  hopes.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
(ed.  z)  237  The  first  day  vapors  away  in  Tobacco,  feasts, 
and  other  ordinary  feasti vails.  1685  Baxter  Paraphr.  N.  7"., 
I  Cor.  iv.  19  For  all  that  Men  call  Learning  and  Wisdom. . 
vapoureth  away  as  Idleness  and  Vanity.  1751  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  133  P  8,  I  expected  that  their  exultation 
would  in  time  vapour  away. 

c.  To  pass  or  be  dissolved  into  a  state  of  vapour 
or  moisture,  rare. 

1567  Drant  Horace,  Ep.  xvii.  F  iij,  Though  he  shoulde 
vaper  into  teares.  1640  Walton  Lives,  Donne  (1670)  77  In 
the  last  hour  of  hb  last  day,  as  his  body  melted  away  and 
vapoured  into  spirit, ..he  said  [etc.].  c  1645  Howell  Z-f^/. 
(1650)  II.  To  Rdr.,  Words  vanish  soon,  and  vapour  into  Ayr. 

2.  trans,  a.  To  cause  to  rise  up  or  asq^ nd  in  the 
form  of  vapour.    Alsoyf^. 

^1407  Lydg.  Reson  ^  Sens.  454  Whan  Phebus..on  the 
herbes  tendre  and  softe  The  bawmy  dropes  siluer  fair  Va- 
poured hath  vp  in  the  ayr.  15x9  Interl.  Four  Elem.  (Percy 
Soc.)  12  Therfore  by  bete  it  is  vaporyd  up  lyghtly,  and  in 
the  ayre  makjfth  cloudys  and  mystes.  1530  Rastell  Bk. 
Purgat.  II.  xiii,  Or  ellys  it  wyll  be  vapoured  up  by  the  hete 
of  the  Sonne.  1617  Donne  $  Serm.  45  But  every  Man  is 
vapor'd  up  into  ayre,  and  as  the  ayre  can  hee  thinkes  he  can 
fill  any  place.  1795  Blake  Bk.  Ahania  Poet  Wks.  (1914) 
345  Emuvia  vapour'd  above  In  noxious  clouds. 

b.  To  cause  to  pass  away  in  the  form  of  vapour. 
1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  (1866)  g  Putte  it  into  a  uessel 

of  glas  in  !«  which  Ije  putt  watir  tofore,..and  aftir  do  va- 
poure awey  |>e  watir  at  [k  fier.  1560  Whitehorne  Ord. 
Souldiours  (1588)  26  b.  It  must  be  boyled  so  long,  till  all  the 
thinne  watrinesse  be  vapored  away,  and  the  substaunce  of 
the  salt  peter  thickned.  a  i6s6  Bacon  Med.  Rem.,  Baconi- 
ana  (1679)  160  Then  upon  a  gentle  heat  vapour  away  all 
the  Spirit  of  Wine.  i66»  R.  Mathew  Unl.  Alch.  174  In  a 
clean  glass  Vessel  vapor  all  the  Vinegar  away. 
Jig.  a  1600  Donne  The  Expiration  2  So,  so,  breake  off 
this  last  lamenting  kisse.  Which  sucks  two  soules,  and 
vapors  Both  away. 

c.  With  out  OX  forth  :  To  evaporate. 

1530  Rastell  Bk.  Purgat.  in.  vii,  The  temperate  eyer 
wyll.  .vapour  out  the  tartnes  &  sowernes  of  that  humour. 
1626  Bacon  Sylva  \  23  Opium  leeseth  some  of  his  poisonous 
Qualllty,  if  it  be  vapoured  out,  mingled  with  Spirit  of  Wine, 
or  the  tike.  1638  Rawley  tr.  Bacon's  Life  «f  Death  (1650) 
28  In  Dissipating  Medecines,  some  vapour  forth  the  thinne 
part  of  the  Tumours.  1674  Govt.  TongJte  134  If  he.  .call  me 
dull,  because  I  vapor  not  out  all  my  .spirits  into  froth. 

d.  To  convert  into  vapour.     Chiefly  with  to* 
tS9>  Spens£r  Ruines  Time  219  He  now  is  dead,  and  all 
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his  glorie  gone,  And  all  his  greatnes  vapoured  to  nought. 
1603  J.  Davies  (Heref.)  Microcosmos  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  87/1 
Thy  soul  s  but  a  Blast,  That  with  thy  Breath  is  vapored  to 
nought.  1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  36  With  more  of  the  same 
Dew.. vapoured  to  siccity.  ai8i4  Forgery  11,  iv.  in  Nexv 
Brit.  Theatre  I.  ^53  Ev'n  the  hot  potent  wine,  Whose  power 
only  but  a  short  time  since  Flatter 'd  my  brain,  is  vapor'd  all 
in  air.  x888  Doughty  Tran).  Arabia  Deserta  I.  79  If  there 
runs  in  any  water,  within  a  while  it  will  be  vapoured  to  the 
dregs. 

f  3.  To  send  forth,  out,  or  «/,  to  emit  or  dis- 
charge, to  disperse,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  vapour.  Obs. 

c  1^30  Pilgr.  Lyf  Mafikode  i\.  cxiv,  (1869)  117,  I  haue  a 
special  horn  hi  which  j  caste  and  vapoure  out  the  wynd  that 
j  haue  in  my  bodl  1563  Hyll  Art  Garden.  (iS93)  5  Con- 
sider also  the  nature  of  the  Mote . . ,  whether  the  same  send- 
eth  or  vapoureth  forth,  .noisome  or  stinking  aire.  ^1586 
C'tess  Pembroke  Ps.  cxlvi.  ii,  His  strength  is  none,  if  any 
in  his  breath ;  Which  vapor'd  foorth  to  mother  earth  he  goes. 
i6a8  Wither  Brit.  Remeinb.  11.  49  Ev'n  when  the  peoples 
thronging,  and  their  heat  Did  vapour  up  their  breathings 
and  their  sweat,  For  him  to  swallow.  1656  [?  J.  Sergeant] 
tr.  T.  Whitens  Peripat.  Inst.  126  The  clouds  of  ashes  (va- 
pour'd out  in  Vast  abundance). 

Jig.  159a  Daniel  Compi.  Rosamond  803  With  armes 
a-crosse,  and  eyes  to  heauen  bended,  Vaporing  out  sighs 
that  to  the  skies  ascended.  1634  Sir  T.  Hawkins  Pol. 
Observ.  7  He  with  all  his  might  vapoured  forth  the  smoke  of 
his  greatnesse.  1657  R.  Ligon  Barbadoes  36  He  vapours 
out  the  grievousest  sighs. 

b.  absol.  To  emit  vapour. 

x55a  Huloet,  Vapouren  or  cast  out  vapoures,  halito.  1650 
Ashmole  Chym.  Collect,  iv.  51  Our  Fire  is  Mineral!,  and 
vapours  not,  unlesse  it  be  too  much  stirred  up. 

4.  a.  To  expose  to  the  moistening  effect  of 
vapour.  rare~^, 

1545  Raynald  Byrtk  Mankynde  100  The  matryce..must 
be  annoynted,  perfumed,  and  vapored  with  suche  thynges, 
the  whiche  maye  make  it  more  ample  and  large. 
b.  To  make  dim  or  obscure  with  vapour. 

1875  '^x.KQ.K^OKE.  Alice  Lor  yaine\.  150  One  of  those  sudden 
changes,  which  (at  less  than  a  breath)  vapour  the  glass  of 
the  feminine  mind. 

6.  intr.  To  use  language  as  light  or  unsubstantial 
as  vapour;  to  talk  fantastically,  grandiloquently,  or 
boastingly  ;  to  brag  or  bluster. 

i6a8  Ford  Lover's  Mel,  iv.  ii,  He  vapours  like  a  tinker, 
and  struts  like  a  juggler.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  145  Poets 
indeed  use  to  vapor  much  after  this  manner.  1687  A.  Lovell 
tr.  Thevenot*s  Trav.  11.  180  He  would  suffer  no  body  to  say 
any  thing  to  him,  and  to  hear  him  vapour,  there  was  no 
Man  greater  than  he.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E,  Ind. 
160  He  vapour'd  and  call'd  me  all  the  Cowards  he  could 
think  of.  X760  Cautions  ^  Adv.  to  Oncers  Army  12,  I 
have  heard  so  many  young  Officers,  vaporing  and  wishing 
to  meet  an  Enemy.  z8xa  Combe  Syntax,  Picturesque  ly, 
Dear  Mrs.  Syntax,  how  she'd  vapour,  Were  she  to  read  this 
curious  paper  !  1859  W.  Collins  Q'  0/  Hearts  (1875)  52 
You  may  imagine  what  a  passion  I  was  m  when  I  vapoured 
and  blustered  in  that  way.  1884  Pail  Mall  G.  13  Mar.  i/i 
Lord  Salisbury  has  vapoured  a  good  deal  and  brandished 
bis  painted  sword  of  lath. 

b.  Const,  about,  of  or  with, 

{a)  1654  tr.  Scudery's  Curia  Pol.  37  To  Strike  a  terrour 
into  those  who  have  vapoured  of  their  owne  insolencie.  1677 
W.  Hubbard  Narrative  50  Yet  could  the  Messenger  hardly 
forbear  threatning,  vapouring  of  their  numbers  and  strength. 
a  1680  Butler  Rem,  (1759)  H-  36  The  Wealth  of  his  Party, 
of  which  he  vapours  so  much,  ..is  no  mean  Motive  to  en- 
flame  his  Zeal.  1789  J.  Moore  Zeluco  (1797)  IL  l^vii. 
178  Some  of  his  friends  were  imprudent  enough  to  vapour 
a  little  about  his  determination  of  calling  Carlostein  to 
account.  i8ao  Hazlitt  Table-T.  Ser.  11.  xvii.  (1869)  345 
Strutting  and  vapouring  about  his  own  pretensions.  1864 
Thackeray  D.  Duval y.  (1869)  65,  I  was.. vapouring  about 
what  we  would  do,  were  we  attacked.  1897  Rhoscomyl 
IVhite  Rose  Arno  185  Those  dear  Countesses  of  whom  you 
were  forever  vapouring. 

(b)  X675  Char.  Town-Gallofit  (Hindley,  1872)  II.  4  He.. 
stayed  at  the  University  long  enough  to.. get  by  heart  the 
name  of  his  College  to  vapour  with.  1699  Bentlev  Phal. 
332  His  Scylax,  that  he  lately  vapour'd  with.  1876  J.  Weiss 
\vit.  Hum.  ^  Shaks.  vi.  200  The  words  and  style  which 
mariners  and  travellers  brought  home  to  vapor  with  to 
eager  listeners  in  the  taverns. 

c.  trans.  To  declare  or  assert  in  a  boasting  or 
grandiloquent  manner.  Also,  in  later  use,  with 
forth  or  away. 

1658  F.  Osborne  Trad,  Mem.  K.  James  Wks.  (1673)  470 
That.. vapoured  he  would. .bring  him  in  by  the  Sword. 
1665  Winstanley  Loy.  Martyrol.  11  An  unanswerable 
Work,  of  which  they  will  never  clear  themselves,  brag  and 
vapour  what  they  please,  c  X665  Mrs.  Hutchinson  Mem, 
Col.  Hutchinson  (i8o6)  236  Plumtre.. began  to  vapour  that 
he  would  have  the  castle  puU  d  downe.  169a  Bp.  Patrick 
Answ.  Touchstone  258  Neither  he,  nor  any  one  else  (what- 
soever he  vapours)  dare  break  in  pieces,  or  tear  a  Crucifix, 
or  Picture,  a  173a  Swift  Sandys'  Ghost  xix,  To  poor  Ovid 
shall  befall.. A  metamorphosis  more  strange  Than  all  his 
books  can  vapour.  1755  Warbukton  Apol.  Jor  two  Jirst 
Lett.  Wks.  1788  VII.  572  Pope  gave  easy  credit  to  him, 
when  he  vapoured  that  he  would  demonstrate  all  the  common 
Metaphysics  to  be  wicked  and  abominable.  1848  Kingsley 
Saint's  Trag.  iv.  i,  Where  are  the  high-flown  fancies  Which 
but  last  week . .  You  vapoured  forth  ?  a  1873  Maurice 
Friendsh.  Bks.  (1874)  x.  279  Vapouring  away  patriotism  is 
undoubtedly  a  very  bad  thing. 

d.  To  force  (a  person)  into  or  out  of  something, 
to  put  do^vn,  by  talking  big. 

1654  Whitelocke  Stved.  Ambassy  {1772)  I.  158  Who  was 
not  to  be  vapoured  or  threatened  into  a  conformity  to  their 
desires.  1665  Glanvill  Scepsis  Set,  Addr.  p.  v,  That.l 
might  not  therefore  be  vapour'd  down  by  insignificant 
Testimonies.  1829  T.  L.  Peacock  Misjort.  Elphin,  ix,  I 
am  not  to  be  sung,  or  cajoled,  or  vapoured,  or  bullied  out  of 
my  prisoner. 


VAPOURER. 

6,  To  act  in  a  fantastic  or  ostentatious  manner ; 
to  show  off;  to  swagger  J  to  walk  in  with  a 
swaggering  air. 

165a  C.  B.  Stapylton  Herodian  127  With  Pipe  and  Flute 
full  often  here  he  vapors,  And  round  about  the  Altar  frbks 
and  .Capers.  0x730  Sewel  Hist,  Quakers  {x-j()^)  I.  i.  56 
Some  men  have  the  nature  of  an  horse,  to  prance  and  vapour 
in  their  strength.  X7a4  Ramsay  Tea,t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  89 
Wow  but  ye  will  be  vap'ring  Whene'er  ye  gang  to  the  town. 
1818  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  xxi.  When  you  mean  to  vapour  with 
your  hanger  and  your  dram-cup  in  support  of  treasonable 
toasts.  x8^  Borrow  Bible  in  SPain  xl,  They,  .would  gaze 
with  admiring  eyes  upon  the  robbers  vapouring  about  in  the 
court  below.  1898  J.  Meade  Falkner  Moonjleet  vi,  In 
vapours  Maskew,  and  with  an  angry  glance  about  him 
makes  straight  for  the  desk. 

7.  trans,  f  a.  To  affect  with  fantastic  ideas.  Obs. 
1698  Collier  Immor,  Stage  iv.  §  3  (1730)  139  He  was 

formal  and  fantastick,  smitten  with  Dress  and  Equipage, 
and  it  may  be  vapour'd  by  his  Perfumes. 

b.  To  give  (one)  the  vapours  ;  to  depressor  bore. 
1774  Berridge  Lett.  xv.  (1864)  386  At  times,  when  I  am 
very  low,  a  letter  that  demands  a  speedy  answer  will  vapour 
me  as  much  as  a  large  bill  requiring  prompt  payment  would 
a  sinking  tradesman.  1779  Sylph  I.  24,  I  shall  be  vapoured 
to  death  if  I  stay  here  much  longer.  1796  Mme.  D'Arblay 
Camilla  III.  85  She  has  lost  all  her  sprightUness,  and 
vapours  me  but  to  look  at  her.  1804  Something  Oda  I.  216 
His  low  spirits,  which  are  indeed  so  very  bad  at  times,  as  to 
bore  and  vapour  one  to  death. 

o.  intr.  To  get  the  vapours,  rare~^, 
1803  Marian  Moore  Lascelles  I.  19  The  evenings  are  so 
long,  that  I  declare  1  vapour  every  time  they  come  for  want 
of  something  else  to  do. 

Vapour-batll.     Also  vapour  bath. 

1.  A  bath  consisting  of  vapour.  (Cf.  Vapoeods 
a,  I.)  Also,  an  apartment  in  which  a  bath  of  this 
kind  is  used. 

17x9  QuiNcv  Phys.  Diet.  C1722)  8  Estuary,  a  kind  of 
Vapour-Bath.  1766  Smollett  Trav.  xxxiL  II.  135  They 
likewise  indulged  in  vapour-baths,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  pleas- 
ing relaxation.  1802  Afed.  JrnL  VIII.  57  A  machine  for 
conveying  a  vapour  bath  to  diseased  limbs.  1843  Sir  C. 
Scudamore  Med.  Visit  Gr&Jenberg  12  Some  persons  argue 
that  the  vapor  bath  is  quite  as  useful  as  the  blanket.  1899 
Allbutt^s  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  579  Vapour  baths  help  not  only 
to  remove  the  scales  [etc.). 

b,  transf.  A  thing  or  place  comparable  to  a 
bath  of  this  kind. 

1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  46  This  kind  of  internal  and  hifihly 
inflammable  vapour-bath  is  ever  ready  to  catch  fire.  18^ 
Col.  Hawker  Diary  UZg:^)  12.  148  The  last  Drawing  Room 
of  the  season ;  so  of  course  an  awful  crowd  and  a  vapour 
bath.  1864  Trevelvan  Compel.  Wallah  152  One  day  in 
August,  when  all  Chowringhee  is  a  vast  vapour-bath. 

2.  Chem.  A  vessel  or  receptacle  in  which  hot 
vapour  is  generated  in  order  to  heat  or  melt  a 
substance. 

1728  Chambers  CycL,  Vaporosum  Balneum,  or  Vapour- 
bath^  in  Chymistry,  a  Term  applied  to  a  Chymist's  Bath,  or 
Heat,  wherein  the  Body  is  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  Fumes 
of  boiling  Water.  1844  Q.  Bird  Urin.'- Deposits  (1857)  18 
Evaporate  an  ounce.. over  a  spirit-lamp  without  the  inter- 
position of  the  vapour-bath.  xZi^x  Science-Gossip  XXVII. 
95, 1  have.. used  gelatine.  ..melting  it  like  glue  in  a  vapour 
bath. 

Hence  Vapour-bathing*. 

1766  J.  Symons  {title),  Observations  on  Vapor- Bathing. 

Vapoured  (v^'-paid),  ///.  a.  [f.  Vapour  sb. 
or  v.j 

1.  Filled  with  vapour  or  moisture,  rare. 

1536  Wvatt  Poems  (1913)  I.  216  With  vapourd  lyes  he 
lokyth  here  and  there.  1583  Melbancke  Philotimus  T  iij  b, 
With  driueling  and  with  vapoured  eies. 

2.  Formed  of  or  from  vapour.  fare~K 

1559  Mirr.  Mag.  (1563)  Riv,  While  from  mine  eyes  The 
vapored  teares  downstilled  here  and  there. 

3.  Affected  with  the  vapours ;  suffering  from 
nervous  depression ;  low-spirited. 

Freq.  in  the  i8th  cent.,  esp.  in  predicative  use. 

1670  Covel  in  Early  Voy.  Levant  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  110 
Instead  of  dull,  mopish,  vapour'd  women.,  we  found.. bright 
and  airy  ladyes.  1733  Cheyne  Eng.  MeUttdy^  11.  iv.  §  3 
(1734)  145  They  were  never  vapour'd  or  low-spirited  to  any 
Degree.  1753  Ess.  Celibacy  104  If  a  vapoured  person  b  at 
one  time  convinced  of  the  truth  of  any  proposition,  ..at 
another  he  will  adopt  the  opposite  opinion.  1796  Mme. 
D'Arblay  CawzV/a  HI.  351  .Sir  Sedley.. whispered:  *I  am 
horribly  vapoured  1'  i8io  Crabbe  Borough  ix.  137  Her 
have  I  seen,  pale,  vapour'd  through  the  day.  With  crowded 
parties  at  the  midnight  pla>;.  1824  Blackw.  Mag.  XV.  39S 
Write  when  you  can  do  nothing  else,  when  you  are  vapoured, 
and  then  I  shall  be  sure  to  hear  the  truth. 

transf.  1755  Monitor  No.  21.  1.  179  It  may.. give  you  a 
little  respite  in  a  vapoured  day  ;  when. .your  head  akes- 

Vapourer  (vi^'paraj).  Also  9  vaporer.  [f. 
Vapour  v.'\ 

1.  One  who  vapours ;  a  bragging,  grandiloquent, 
or  fantastical  talker. 

x6S3  Gauden  Hierasp.  223  This  pusillanimous  and  frothy 
generation  of  vapourers..are  the  greatest  enemies  to. .our 
Religion.  1665  Pepys  Diary  3  Dec.,  A  fortunate,  though  a 
passionate  and  but  weak,  man  as  to  policy,.. and  one  that 
IS  the  greatest  vapourer  in  the  world.  1771  Fletcher 
Checks  Wks.  1795  III.  238  That  vapourer  in  favour  of  your 
perseverance,  fau*ly  and  consistently  builds  on . .  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Calvinists.  1816  J.  Gilchrist  Philos.  Etym. 
214  We  might  show  how  applicable  to  certain  rhetorical 
metaphysical  vaporers  the  descriptions  are.  1843  Tail's 
Mag.  X.  344  Not  one  of  your  old  serene  metaphysical 
vapourers. 

2.  Vapourer  moth,  a  British  moth  of  the  genus 


VAPOURGRAPH. 

Orgyia,  esp.  0.  antiqua,  the  male  of  which  flies 
with  a  rapid  quivering  motion. 

178a  W.  Curtis  Br&wn-iait  Moth.  6  The  Phalaena 
Antiqna^  or  Vapourer  Moth,  which  I  have  seen  to  thrive 
on  -the  deadly  Nightshade  and  poisonous  Laurel.  183a  T. 
Brown  Bk.  ButterJUes  ^  M.  (183^)  I.  49  The  following 
figure  of  the  female  Vapourer  Moth.  1871  Kingsley  At 
Last  viii,  A  crawling  grub,  like  the  female  of  our  own 
Vapourer  moth.  1890  Ormerod  Injur,  [itsects  (ed.  2)  322 
The  pretty  and  easily  distinguishable  caterpillar  of  the 
Common  Vapourer  Moth. 

ellipt,  1819  Samouelle  EntomoL  Compend.  418  Bomhyx 
gonostigmata.  The  scarce  Vapourer.  1861  Morris  Brit. 
Moths  \.  77  Orgyia.  antiqua,  Vapourer. 

Va'pourgraph.   =  Vaporogbaph. 

1903  Sat.  Rev.  11  Apr.  457/1  These  *  vapourgraphs  '  show 
the  deepest  stain . .  where  the  object  emitting  the  vapour  is 
in  actual  contact  with  the  cloth. 

Vapouring  (vf'-pariij),  vbi.  sb.   [f.  Vapoub  ».] 

1.  Emission  of  vapour  ;  evaporation,  rare, 

1548  Elvot,  Respiratioy  a  breathynge,  or  vapourynge. 
1651  French  DistiiL  \x\.  64  That  Liquor. .may  be  rectified 
by  the  vapouring  away  of  the  flegme. 

2.  The  action  of  talking  or  acting  in  a  high-flown 
or  pretentious  manner. 

C1630  Sanderson  5tfr;«.  (i58i)  IL  306  The  tongue  may 
boast  great  things,  and  talk  high.  ..We  call  it  vapouring; 
and  well  may  we  so  call  it.  1656  Earl  ^Io^■M.  tr.  Boccaiini's 
Pol.  Touchstone  (1674)  269  Spanish  Officers, ..with  their 
vapouring,  distaste  the  good  servants  of  so  great  a  Queen. 
1706  Vanbrugh  Mistake  iv.  293  Take  thy  satin  pincushion 
..thou  madest  such  a  vapouring  about  yesterday.  1773 
Johnson  Lett.  25  March  (1788)  \.  80  Harry  will  be  happier 
now  he  goes  to  school  and  reads  Milton.  Miss  will  want 
him  for  all  her  vapouring.  k8i6  Earl  Dudley  Lett.  22 
June  {1840)  146  It  is  really  amazing,  that  after  all  their 
vapouring.. they  should  not  have  ventured  to  assail  him. 
1840  Carlyle  Heroes  v.  (1904)  176  Consider  them,  with  their 
tumid  sentimental  vapouring  about  virtue.  1879  McCarthy 
O'jjn  Times  IL  197  The  errors  of  which  Lord  Derby  had 
been  guilty  and  the  preposterous  vapourings  of  some  of  his 
less  responsible  followers. 

3.  jig,  in  pi.  Vain  imaginations. 

1873  Dixon  Ttuo  Queens  i.  vi,  I.  44  These  stings  of  con- 
•cienccwere  not  the  vapourings  of  an  idle  fancy. 
VapOnring  (v^-parii)),///.  a.     [f.  as  prec] 

1.  Acting  or  talking  in  a  pretentions  or  high- 
flown  manner. 

1647  R.  JossELiK  Diary  (1908)  45,  25  Troops  came  to 
quarter  with   us,   somewhat  bold   and   vapouring,     ctfyjo 

0.  Ht.vv.ooo ^Biaries  (1881)  II.  311  To  make  big  of  it, 
as  if  it  did  constitute  us  righteous  before  god,  as  the 
vapouring  pharisee.  1691  The  Bragadocio  33  'Tis  that 
Fierce,  Vapouring,  Coward,  Bravado,  I  fancy.  1794  Man^ 
Hers  France  29  Prussia's  fame  and  Glory's  fled,  And  you're 
a  vapouring  fool.  1834  Gentl.  Mag.  CIV.  i.  26  The  bustling, 
vapouring, chattering  Dukeof  Newcastle.  184s  Thackeray 
Contrib.  to  Punch  Wks.  igoo  VI.  47  It  is  always  a  comfort 
to  read  of  those  absurd  vapouring  vainglorious  Frenchmen 
obtaining  a  beating.     1864  C.  Knight  Passages  l^ork.  Lift 

1.  i.  57  The  burly  Englishman  regarded  the  vapouring  little 
man  with  something  like.. contempt. 

2.  Having  a  fantastical,  pretentious,  or  foolishly 
boastful  character. 

1649  tr.  Boehme's  Epistles  To  Rdr.  (1886)2  The  frame  and 
structure  of  our  knowledge,  which  by  our  artificial  reason 
we  should  build  unto  ourselves  upon  that  foundation,  would 
be  but  a  vapouring  notion.  _  1711  Stryi-e  EccL  Mem.  xvii. 
II.  380  They  told  Barnaby,  in  a  vapouring  sort,  (which  that 
Nation  was  then  much  addicted  to)  how  little  Harm  Eng- 
land in  their  Wars  was  like  to  do  them.  1795  Burke  in 
Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Scr.  11.  IV.  543  We  shall  not. .employ  a 
person  capable  of  writing  such  miserable,  vapouring  and 
empty  stuff.  1806  Slhr  IVinter  in  Lond.  Ill,  240  The 
vapouring  vanity  of  one  struggling  against  opinion,  and 
fearing  to  sink  m  human  estimation.  1859  Green  Ox/. 
Stud,  (O.H.S.)  165  In  this  burst  of  vapouring  Toryism  open 
persecution  had  at  last  reached  its  close.  1877  Owen 
WellesUy*s  Desp.  p.  xxxiii,  Buonaparte's  vapouring  letter  to 
TJDpoo  and  gasconading  demeanour  in  Egypt. 

3.  Full  of  vapour ;  emitting  or  giving  off  a  vapour. 

1648  Hexham  ii,  Een  domp-gat^  asmoakie  or  a  vapouring 
hole.  s8oa  Coleridcs  PiccoTom.  11.  i.  Now  the  vapouring 
wine  Opens  the  heart  and  shuts  the  eyes. 

4.  Of  the  nature  of  vapour ;  vaporous. 

1811  Clark  ViU.  Minstr.  IL  102  As  vap'ring  clouds  by 
summer's  suns  arc  driven.  1854  S.  Dobell  Balder  xxv.  iBi 
Like  some  great  vapouring  cloud  Topping  a  cumuloua 
heaven  of  m>-stcries. 

Hence  Va'ponrinffly  adv, 

1653  Lilbttrn  Tryed  ^  Cast  154  It  would  make  a  man 
sinilcj  to  read  what  bee  vapouringly  talks.  1767  Sterne 
Tr.  Shaiidy  ix.  iii.The  Corporal,  .gave  a  slight  flourish  with 
his  stick— but  not  vapouringly.  x89a.S'aA  Rei\  20  Aug.  209/2 
[HeJ  spoke  rather  vapouringly.. about  the  House  of  Lords. 

Vapotiriah(v^*pariJ),o.  [f.  Vapour j^.  +-i3h.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  vapour;  dim   through  the   I 
presence  of  vapour  ;  vapoury. 

1647  Hkxhah  I,  Vaporish,  dompigh,  roockacktigh.  1781  ! 
Havley  Trimuphs  7W///^ri.  287  To  drive  gross  atoms  from  I 
the  rays  of  noon  Or  chase  the  halo  from  the  vapourish  moon.  \ 
1844  Blackw.  Mag.  LV.  166  The  conception  is  generally  j 
vague,  vapourish,  and  metaphysical.  1887  Hall  Caine  Son 
o/Hagar  11.  viii,  When  Greta  set  out,  the  atmosphere  was 
yellow  and  vapourish. 

2.  Apt  to  be  troubled  with  the  vapours ;  inclined 
to  depression  or  low  spirits, 

i!7lt^  ^^"'  -^^"^'^  y*^^-  (1722)  I-  97  For,  aa  most  other 
old  Maids,  she  is  exceedingly  vapourish  and  fanciful.  1740 
KiCHAKDSOS  Pamela  II.  315  Everyone  sees,  that  the  yawn- 
ing Husband,  and  the  vapourish  Wife,  are  truly  insupport- 
able to  one  another.  178a  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  Mem.  (1833)  1. 
48  It  made  me  vapourish  to  see  so  many  students  going 
away.     1803  Anna  Seward  Lett.  (1811)  VI.  60,  I  see  him, 
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with  all  his  inherent  good  properties,  a  vapourish  egotist, 
1844  Thackeray  Barry  Lymion  xix,  Lady  Lyndon,  always 
vapourish  and  nervous, ..  became  more  agitated  than  ever. 

t).  Of  the   nature   of,    connected  with,  arising 
from,  nervous  depression. 

1733  Chevne  Eng.  Malaiiy  ii.  iv.  §  4  (1734)  148  Some 
Headachs . .  may  properly  enough  be  call'd  Vapourish  or 
Nervous.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  288,  I  am 
in  the  depth  of  vapourish  despondency.  1703  \V.  Roberts 
Looker-on  No.  4r  (1794)  II.  107  Be  tender  of  using  it  in  this 
torpid  and  vapourish  condition.     1835  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett. 

I.  22  This  'very  penetrating  world^ — as  a  maid  of  my 
mother's  used  to  call  it  in  vapourish  moods.  1879  Miss 
Eraddou  Vixen  1 1 1. 85  His  pretty, . .  middle-aged  wife,  whose 
languid  airs  and  vapourish  graces  were  likely  to  pall.. after 
a  year  of  married  life. 

3.  Apt  to  produce  vapours,  rare-^. 

1725  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Flux^  He  must  forbear  every  thing 
that  IS  hot  and  vapourish. 

Hence  Va-ponxlshness. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  {181 1)  IV.  41  You  will  not 
wonder  that  the  vapourishness  which  has  laid  hold  of  my 
heart  should  rise  to  my  pen.  i8«o  Cockburn  Muir  Ess., 
Pa^an  or  Christ.  116  There  is  a  vapourishness  about  the 
design  of  French  Cathedrals  and  French  work  generally. 

Va-pourized,  ///.  a.  [f.  Vapour  sb.  3  b.] 
=  Vapoubed  a.  3. 

183s  Macaulay  in  Trevelyan  Life  ^  Lett.  (1883)  I.  413  Our 
masters^  run  from  station  to  station  at  our  cost,  as  vapour- 
ised  ladies  at  home  run  about  from  spa  to  spa. 

Vaponrless.o.  Also vaporless.  [f.  Vapoub 
si.]     Destitute  of,  free  from,  vapour. 

i8so  B.  Taylor  Eldorado  xxxiii.  II.  99  The  walls  of  white 
rock.. stand  out  distinctly  in  the  vaporless  atmosphere. 
i860  Maury  Phys.  Ceof.  xi.  §  645  And  why  should  these 
winds  be  almost  vaporless?  1884  Q,  Rev.  April  339  The 
deep  purple  of  a  vapourless  sky. 

Vapoury  (v^-pari),  a.  Also  6  vaporie,  8-9 
^  ^.5.  vapory;  7-8vap'ry.   [f.  Vapour  j4.  + -Y.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  or  consistency  of  vapour  ;  com- 
posed of,  or  caused  by,  vapour. 

1598  Sylvester  Dh  Barlas  IL  i.  Furies  262  The  heat, 
hidden  in  a  vapoury  Cloud,  Striving  for  issue.  1598  Dray- 
ton Heroical  Ep.,  Ros.  to  Hen.  II  (1605)  M  4,  The  waxen 
taper.  .With  hisdull  vapory  dimnesse  mocks  my  sight.  1608 
TopsELL  Serpents  (1658)  748  A  vapoury  adherency..  which 
flyeth  from  the  strokes  of  hammers  upon  hot  burning  iron. 
17*7-46  Thomson  Summer  1724  They  see  the  blazing 
wonder  rise  anew. . :  From  his  huge  vapoury  train  perhaps  to 
shake  Reviving  moisture.    1770  Langhorne  Plutarch  (1851) 

I I.  1030/1  The  vapoury  steam  is  diffused  over  the  surface  of 
the  body.  1805-6  Carv  Dante,  Inf.  xxv.  84  One  from  the 
wound,  the  other  from  the  mouth  Breathed  a  thick  smoke, 
whose  vapoury  columnsjoin'd.  1824  Miss  Mitfobo  Village 
Ser.  L  (1863)  77  The  clouds  have  gathered  into  one  thick  low 
canopy,  dark  and  vapoury  as  the  smoke  which  overhangs 
London,  i860  Tyndall  Glac,  1.  xvi.  106  The  Jungfrau.. 
had  wrapped  her  vapoury  veil  around  her.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  <j  Sept.  5/3  Inside  the  body. .it  is  suggested  that 
there  resides  a  kind  of  vapoury  form  which  animates  it. 

trans/.  1748  Thomson  Cast.  Indol.  l.  Ixxii,  On  the  couch 
.  .they_ sighing  lie  rcclin'd.  And  court  the  vapoury  god  soft- 
breathing  in  the  wind. 

Comi.  1796  TowNSHEiro  Po€ms6s  Whowak'st  the  vap'ry- 
skirted  vale  To  songful  life. 

b.  Jig.  Unsubstantial,  indefinite,  vague. 

1818  Blackw.  Ma^.  1 1.  396  My  love-fever'd  spirit  evolves 
A  fair  vapoury  vision.  1848  AIill  Pol.  Econ.  III.  vii.  §  3 
(1S76)  297  The  mass  of  vapoury  and  baseless  speculation 
with  which  this.. has  in  latter  times  become  surrounded. 
1874  T.  Hardy  Far/r.  Mad.  Cro^vd  I.  xxii.  254  His  read- 
ings of  her  seemed  now  to  be  vapoury  and  indistinct. 

2.  Rendered  dim  or  obscure  by  the  presence  of 
vapour. 

1818  KiATS  Entiym.  iv.  483  Leaving  old  Sleep  within  his 
vapoury  lair.  184s  Ford  Handbk.  Spain  i.  474  The  vapory 
distant  hills  and  the  blue  sea  peep  through  vistas.. of  the 
pines.  1878  T.  Hardy  Ret.  Native  ill.  vi.  The  yellow  and 
vapoury  sunset . .  had  presaged  change. 

3.  =<  Vapourish  a,  2.  rare—^. 

1771  J.  Adams  Diary  5  June  Wks,  1850  II,  269  Thirty 
people  nave  been  here  to-day,  they  say ;— the  halt,  the  lame, 
the  vapor>',  hypochondriac,  scrofulous,  &c.  all  resort  here. 

II  Va'ppa.  Nov?  rare.  [L,]  Flat  or  sour  wine. 
Also  yig. 

[1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  424  Whereupon  it  getteth  the 
name  of  Vappa,  and  is  cleane  turned  to  bee  dead  or  soure.] 
1619  H.  Burton  ffaiet  no  Bethel  ^  Rome  or  Trent  hath 
made  a  dead  vappa  of  the  word  of  God.  1631  Massinger 
Believe  as  Vou  List  iv.  i,  Your  viper  wine  [is].. But  vappa 
to  the  nectar  of  her  lippc.  1666  Boyle  Orig.  Forms  ff  Quat. 
202  Whether  Must,  Wine,  spirit  of  Wine,  Vinegar,  Tartar, 
and  Vappa.  be  specifically  distinct  Bodies?  184a  Ue 
Quincev  Wks.  (1862)  X.  217  But  how  that  can  be,  when 
you  recollect  the  philosophic  Vappa  of  XenophoD,  seems 
to  pass  the  deciphering  power  of  Cbdipus. 

trans/.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Vappa,.  .3.  peculiar 
state  of  the  blood,  when  it  is  in  a  low,  dispirited  condition. 

t  Vappe.  Obs.  rare.  [Anglicized  f.  prec,]  a. 
=  prec,     b,  fig.  A  stupid  person. 

i6Js7  Reeve  Cod's  Plea  105  Wilt  thou  not  at  last  be  the 
meer  underwit,  and  the  grand  Vappe?  1660  Jer.  Taylor 
Ductor  11.  iil  rule  11  f  14  The  Norvegians  complain'd  that 
they  could  very  seldom  get  any  Wine  into  their  Country, 
and  when  it  did  come  it  was  almost  vinegar  or  vappe, 

Vappin,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wkapon. 

tVa'ppouS,  a.  Obs.-^  [f.  L.  vappa:  see 
above.]     Flat,  insipid. 

1673  Phil.  Trans.  VIII.  6021  If  the  boyled  Must  by  too 
violent  an  Effervescence  cast  out  the  Lee  (by  which  it  grows 
vappous  or  dead). 

■vapnlary,  a.  rare-^.  [See next  and  -aby.] 
^  Vapulatoby. 
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1864  Sat.  Rev.  7  May  567  Who  but  a  hoary-headed  Etonian 
would  recur  with  affectionate  fondness  to  his  vapulary 
memories  of  Dr.  Keate? 

Vapulate  (v«-pijJkit),  v.  rare.  [ad.  L.  vd- 
pulat-,  ppl.  stem  of  vapulare  to  be  beaten.  Cf. 
obs.  F.  vapuler,  Sp.  and  Pg.  vapular^ 

1.  trans.  To  beat  or  strike. 

1603  Dekker  &  Chettle  Crissill  1315, 1. .with  my  pon. 
yard  vapulating  and  checking  his  engine,  downe  it  cut  mee 
a  payre  of  very  imperiall  cloth  of  golde  hose.  1613  Cockeram 
I,  Vapulate,  to  beat,  to  strike. 

b.  absol.  To  administer  a  flogging. 

1818  J.  Brown  Psyche  198  If  they  vapulate  in  vain. 

2.  inir.  To  suffer  vapulation  or  flogging. 

1783  Parr  Let.  Wks.  1828  VII.  390  Blunders  for  which  a 
boy  ought  to  vapulate, 

Vapulation  (vxpiwU'-Jan),  rare.  [ad.  L, 
*vapuldlio,  n.  of  action  f.  vapulare:  see  prec.  Cf. 
Sp.  vapiilacion.'\  A  beating  or  flogging.  Also 
trans/. 

1656  Blount G/(7jj^^n,  Fa/»/a/<^H, a  beating  or  scourging. 
1706  E.  Ward  London  Spy  II.  Wks.  (ed.  3)  I.  33  Like  an 
Offender  at  a_  Whipping-Post,,  .the  more  importunate  he 
seems  for  their  favourable  usage,  the  severer  Vapulation 
they  are  to  exercise  upon  him.  1^91  Hampson  Mem.  J. 
Wesley  III.  5  A  strapping  colone\  interposing,  the  vapula- 
tion did  not  take  place. 

Vapulatory,  a.  rare-^.  \i.  L.  vapuldt- 
Vapolate  v.  -I-  -CRY.]     Of  or  relating  to  flogging. 

i886  Lowell  Wks.  (1890)  VI.  163, 1  am  not.  .arguing  in 
favour  of  a  return  to  these  vapulatory  methods. 

Vapyn,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Weapon. 

II  Vaqnero  (vake»-ro).  [Sp.  (=  Pg.  vaqueiro), 
f,  tiflcacow,  Cf.  Prov,  vaguier,  F.  vacher,  and  It. 
vaccaro,  med.L.  vaccdrtus^ 

1.  In  Spanish  America  :  A  cowboy  or  cowherd ; 
a  herdsman  or  cattle-driver. 

1837  Irving  Adv.  Capt,  Bonneville  III.  86  The  vaqueros, 
or  Indian  cattle-drivers.  1851  Mayne  Rfid  Scalp  Hunters 
xvii.  119,  I  found  them  in  the  ranche  of  a  vaquero  in  the 
woods.  1893  K.  Sanborn  .S.  Cali/ornia  xii.  152  The 
American  vaquero — usually  a  short,  fat  man  with  dumpy 
legs,  who  dons  a  flapping  sombrero. 

attrib.  1880  Bret  Harte  Jeff  Briggs  ii.  Having  capari- 
soned himself  and  charger  in  true  vaquero  style. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  Vajuero,..  a  jacket  worn  by 
women  and  children, 

Vaquil,  variant  of  Vakeel. 

1906  Contemp.  Rev.  May  580  The  German  Ambassador 
there.,  has  become  the  Vaquil  or  Agent  of  the  Sultan, 

Var,  southern  dial.  var.  Fab  adv.,  etc. ;  obs.  Sc 
f.  War  a.,  Ware  o.,  were  (see  Be  v.). 

Var.,  freq.  abbreviation  of  Variety. 

II  Vara  (va-ra).  Also  7  varra.  [Sp.  and  Pg. 
vara  rod,  yardstick :— L.  vara  forked  pole,  trestle, 
f.  L.  varus  bent.]  A  linear  measure  used  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Spanish  America,  of  varying  length 
in  different  localities,  but  usu.  about  33  inches 
long  ;  a  Spanish  yard.     Cf.  Vare  1  I. 

1674  Jeake  Arith.  Snrt:  (1696)  115  The  100  Ells  of 
Antwerp  make  at  Cadiz,  .for  Cloth  8r  Varras.  1748  Earth- 
anake  o/Peru  i,  (ed.  2)  39  Quarters,  of  150  V.-iras  or  Spanish 
Yards,  that  b  64  Fathoms  square.  1811  Pinkerton  Mod. 
Geogr.  (ed.  3)  689  A  mass  of  native  iron.. about  3i  varas  in 
length. .and. .half  a  vara  in  thickness..  1850  B.  Taylor 
Eldorado  xviii,  (1862)  187  The  minimum  extent  is  two 
hundred  varas  square  (a  vara  is  a  little  less  than  a  yard)  of 
irricable  land. 

Vara,  dial,  variant  of  Very  adv. 

Varagian,  a.  [f.  mod.L.  Varagi  (pi,),  ad. 
old  Russian  Variagi.'\  =  Varangian  a. 

The  form  Varegian  (after  the  mod.L,  variant  Varegi)  has 
also  been  employed. 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  258  A  Varagian  (probably  Danish) 
freebooter  of  the  Baltic,  named  Rurik. 

Varan  (vae-ran).  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L.  Varan-us 
(Merrem,  1820),  f.  Ar.  waran,  var.  of  J,,  waral, 
monitor  lizard.  So  F.  Varan.']  A  lizard  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Varanus  or  family  Varanidai;  a 
monitor  or  varanian. 

1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVL  131/1  The  Heloderms  have  not 
the  scales.. with  which  they  are  covered  surrounded  by 
small  squamous  grains  like  the  Varans,  1887  Howorth 
Mammoth  <y  Flood  370  Allied  to  the  living  varans  and  lace- 
lizards  of  Australia. 

Varand,  obs.  So.  form  of  Warrant. 

VarandeiBse,  obs.  Sc,  form  of  Wabbandice. 

Varangian  (varae-ndgian),  sb.  and  a.  Hist. 
[f.  med.  or  mod.L.  Varang-us,  ad.  med.Gr.  Bti- 
pafyos  (pi.  Bapa77oi),  ad,  (through  Slavonic 
languages)  ON.  Viringi  (pi.  Vxringjar),  app.  f. 
vdr-  (f.  pi.  vdrar)  plighted  faith. 

In  the  old  Russian  chronicle  of  Nestor  the  name  occurs 
as  Variagi  and  Variazi  (pi.),  and  survives  in  mod.Russ. 
uapiin,  a  pedlar,  Ruthenian  varjah  a  big  strong  man.] 

A  sb.  1,  One  of  the  Scandinavian  rovers  who 
in  the  9th  and  loth  centuries  overran  parts  of 
Russia  and  reached  Constantinople  ;  a  Northman 
(latterly  also  an  Anglo-Saxon)  forming  one  of  the 
bodyguard  of  the  later  Byzantine  emperors  (see  B,), 

1788  Gibbon  Decl.  <V  F.  Iv.  V.  561  In  their  wars  against 
the  more  inland  savages  [of  Russia],  the  Varangians  con- 
descended to  serve  as  friends  and  auxiliaries.  Ibid.  562 
The  new  Varangians  were  a  colony  of  English  and  Danes 
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who  6ed  from  the  yoke  of  the  Norman  conqueror.  1831 
Scott  Ct.  Rod.  u,  Ine  passengers  ob5er>-ed  to  each  other, 
that  the  stranger  was  a  Varangian.  1S36  Partington's  Brit. 
CfcL^  Lit.  etc  III.  501/r  The  Varangians,  a  race  of  bold 
pirates  who  infested  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  1889  Baring- 
Gould  (7nr/^irxliii.379  The  company  called  the  Varangians, 
who  acted  as  a  bodyguard  to  the  Emperor. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  these.  rare~^. 

1831  Scott  Ct.  Rob.  iii.  Mustering  what  few  words  of 
Varangian  he  possessed,  which  he  eked  out  with  Greek. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the   Varangians; 
cota  posed  of  Varangians,  etc. 

1788  GisBON  Decl.  f(  F.  Iv.  V.  563  The  primitive  subjects 
of  the  Varangian  chief.  1831  Scon  Ct.  Rob.  xxx,  They 
were  to  mount  on  horseback  at  the  sounding  of  the  great 
Varangian  trumpet,  ism  Hecto«  H.  Munro  Rist  Ruts. 
Ewtfirt  ii.  17  A  Varangian  power.. had  sprung  up  among 
the  tribes  of  the  Slavic  hinterland. 

b.  Varangian  Guard,  the  bodyguard  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  formed  of  Varangians. 

1831  ScoTT  Ct.  Rob.  ii,  Thb  account  of  the  Varangian 
Guard  is  strictly  historical.  184S  Encycl.  Metrop.  XI.  788/2 
The  valour  of  the  Varangian,  or  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish 
guards,  ever  the  firmest  support  of  the  Byzantine  throne. 
1889  Baring-Gol'LU  Grtttir:^m.  380  The  order  came  to  the 
Varangian  quard  that  [etc.], 

Varanian  (var^'"nian),  sb.  and  a.  Zool.  [f. 
mod.L.  Varan-US  Varan -h -IAN.] 

A.  sb.  A  lizard  belonging  to  the  family  Varan- 
idm  of  scaled  sanrians ;  a  monitor  or  varan. 

i8fi  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  460/2  The  Varanians  form  a 
family  of  scaled  Saurians,  including  the  Monitors  of  the 
Old  World.  1847  T.  R.  Jones  in  TodJ's  Cycl.  Anat.  IV. 
288/1  In  the  Geckos,  Agamians,  and  Varanians,  the  base  of 
the  tooth  is  imbedded  in  a  shallow  socket. 

B.  adj.  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
varans  or  monitors. 

1840  Owr-N  Odontogr.  I.  263  The  Varanian  family  of 
squamate  Saurians . .  includes  the  Monitors  of  the  old  world. 
1841  Penn^  Cycl.  XX.  460/2  Allied  in  the  form  of  the  teeth 
to  the  typical  Varanian  Monitors. 

VaTanid.  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L.  Varanid-se,  f. 
Varaniu  Vakan.]  =  Varanian  sb. 

1896  tr.  Boas'  Text  Bk.  Zool.  422  Allied  [to  the  lizards] 
are  the  Varanids  {Varanus\  large,  tropical,  old.world  forms 
with  long  bifid  tongue. 

VarDle,  obs.  f.  Warble  sb.  Vard,  obs.  So.  f. 
Ward  sb.  and  v.  Vardan(e,  -en,  obs.  Sc.  ff. 
Warden.  Vardanry,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wardenry. 
Varde,  southern  ME.  var.  Ferd  sb^  Vardel, 
-il,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  World.  Varden,  southern  dial, 
var.  Farthing  ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Warden.  Varder, 
southern  dial.  var.  Farther  ;  var.  Verdor  Obs. 

tVardingale.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  6  verdyng- 
gale,  6-7  verdingale,  -all,  $.  6-8  vardingale 
(6  Se.  ward-).  7.  6  vardingard.  [ad.  obs.  F. 
verdugale,  vertugale,  vertugade  (16th  c),  ad.  Sp. 
verdtigado,  f.  verdugo  rod,  stick.  See  also  Ver- 
DUCAL.]  A  framework  of  hoops  formerly  used  by 
Vfomen  to  extend  their  skirts ;   =  Farthingale. 

a.  155a  [see  Farthingale).  1597  J.  King  Oh  Jonas  (1618) 
478  Fashion  brought-in  the  verdingale,  and  carried  out  the 
verdingale,  and  hath  againe  reuiued  the  verdingale..,  and 
placed  it  behinde,  like  a  rudder.  1609  Rowley  Search/or 
Monty  (Percy  Soc.)  23  Wee  have  verdingales  to  beare  up 
our  tends,  as  they  had  to  support  their  loose  britches. 

fi.}^Acc.Ld.U.  Treas.  Scot.Xl.  163  Foranewardingale 
to  hir.  1574  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  240  A  hamper 
to  pack  the  vard(ijngales  in.  1603  Dekkek  Wonderful 
Yeare  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  157  The  meanest  that  was  there., 
was  in.. her  vardingale,  her  turkie  grograin  kirtle.  1614 
Sylvester  Bethulia's  Rescue  v.  219  From  Vardingale  to 
Vardingale,  hee  fiyes  His  brave  Lievtenant,  lest  Hee  him 
surprise.     1673,  1753  [see  Farthingale]. 

y.  1578  Inv.R.  Wardr.  (1815)  230  Ane  vardingard  of  blak 
taffetie  the  foirskirt  of  satine  pasmentit  with  gold. 

trans/.  i.ai/ig.  1590  R.  W[ilson)  Three  Lords  *  Ladies 
London  (Roxb.)  295  Thou  from  Dissimulation  art  sent.  And 
bring'st  a  gown  of  glosing, . .  A  vardingale  of  vaine  boast. 
iS9a  Greene  Def.  Conny  Catching  Wks.  (Grosart)  XI.  96 
Blest  be  the  French  sleeues  &  breech  verdingales,  that 
grants  them  liberty  to  conny-catch  so  mightily. 

Vardite,  -ditt,  dial,  or  obs.  forms  of  Verdict. 

Vardle.  dial.  Also  6  verdoll.  [Alteration 
of  OF.  vervelU  or  vtrt{f)velU  in  the  same  sense : 
cf.  Vartiwell,  Varvel.]     (See  later  quots.) 

JjaS  in  Archaeologia  XXV.  47B  For  hengells,  verdolls,  & 
hoks,  hcspes  &  staples,  for  ye  same  heme,  vi  s.  vij  d.  1787 
W.  H.  Marshall  Rur.  Econ.  E.  Anglia  Gloss.,  Vardle,  a 
common  eye  or  thimble  of  a  gate,  with  a  spike  only,  1893 
Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Norfolk  86  Vardle,  bottom  hinge  of 
agate. 

vardlie,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Worldly  a. 

tVardo.    Cant.  Obs.    (Seequot.)   Aho  allrib. 

1811  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet.,  Vardo,  a  waggon.  Hid., 
Vardo-gill,  a  waggoner. 

Vardour,  variant  of  verdour  Verdor  Obs. 

Vardy.  Now  dial.  Also  8  vardl,  9  vardie. 
[CoUoq.  or  dial.  var.  of  verdit,  obs.  f.  Verdict.] 
Opinion,  judgement,  verdict. 

1731-8  Swift />o/,teC««z..i.  i^LordSp.  Well,  I  fear  Lady 
Answerall  can  t  live  long  %  she  has  so  much  wit.  Nev.  No, 
she  can  t  live..  .Z-arfy  Am.  Ol  Miss,  you  must  give  your 
Vardi  too  I  1796  Grose's  Diet.  Vulgar  T.  (ed.  3)  s  v  To 
give  one's  vardy  J  i.e.  verdict  or  opinion.  i8as-  in  dial, 
glossaries  (N.  Cy.,  Line,  Vorks).  a  uu. 

Vardytt,  obs.  form  of  Verdict. 
tVarel     Obs,    Also  7  varre.     [ad.  Sp.  i'a;-a 
Vara.] 
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1.  =Vara. 

1545  Rates  of  Customs  d  iiij  b.  The  Vares  of  Spayne : . .  ix. 
Vares  makithe  .viii.  yardes  Englysshe.  1588  Parke  tr. 
Memioza's  Hist.  China  175  Certain  peeces  of  blacke  silke 
of  twelue  vares  long  a  peece.  1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  i.  273 
The  other  measure  is  called  a  vare, . .  which  measure  is  of  5 
Palmes  or  spans,  and  is  one  code  and  two  third  parts,  1604 
E.  G[rimstoneJ  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xl.  240  It  ex- 
tendes  above  foure  score  Varres  or  yardes  in  length. 

2.  A  rod,  staff,  or  wand,  esp.  as  a  symbol  of 
judicial  office  or  authority. 

1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cong.  IV.  India  357  He  tooke  the  Vares  of 
Justice  from  the  Judges  and  Sargeants,  and  incontinent 
restored  tbem  againe.  c  164s  Howell  Lett.  i.  in.  xxxii,  If 
an  Alguazil.  .show  him  his  vare,  that  is  a  little  white  stafTe 
he  carryeth  as  badge  of  his  ofiice.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le 
Blatu's  Trav.  48  Imposing  my  hand  upon  a  Crosse  held 
out  to  me  upon  the  end  of  a  Vare,  or  wand.  x68z  Drvden 
Abs.  <V  Achit.  595  His  Hand  a  Vare  of  Justice  did  uphold. 

+  Vare  2.     Variant  of  Fare  rf.3  Obs. 

1653  H.  ApPLETON  Fight  Legorn.Road  2  At  Naples  1 
made  Provision  for  my  Squadron,,  .passing  thence  through 
the  Vare  [=Straitl  of  Messina. 

Vare,  dial.  var.  Fare  sb.'^ ;  southern  ME.  var. 
Fare  v.  ;  var.  Vair  li.l ;  obs.  Sc  f.  Ware  sb. 

II  Varec.  Also  vareoh.  [F.  varech,  varec 
(OF.  warec,  werek,  verec,  vrec,  etc.),  ad.  old  Scand. 
*wrek  :  see  Wreck  sb.'] 

1.  Sea-weed. 

1676  Phil.  Trans.  II.  594  The  Sea-Fox,  in  whose 
stomach  they  found  a  branch  of  the  Sea-herb  Varec.  1783 
JusTAMOND  tr.  Raynal's  Hist.  Indies  VI.  294  The  most 
ordinary  of  these  manures  is  the  Varec,  a  sea- weed  which  is 
periodically  throw 'n  upon  the  coast  by  the  sea.tide,  X836 
Sir  G,  Head  Home  Tour  289,  I  observed  large  quantities 
of  varech  or  sea-weed  on  the  beach  [at  Robin  Hood's  Bay], 
1889  Guernsey  News  1  Feb.,  The  gathering  of  varech  in 
Herm  commences  to-morrow, 

attrib.  1873  Browning  Red  Cott.  Nt..cap  36  Then,  dry 
and  moist,  toe  varech  limit-line. 

2.  An  impure  carbonate  of  soda  obtained  from 
sea-weed. 

1844  FowNES  ChetH.  234  Carbonate  of  .Soda.  ..The  barilla 
. .  is  thus  produced  in  several  places  on  the  coast  of  Spain. . . 
That  made  in  Brittany  is  called  varec.  i860  Ure's  Diet. 
Arts  (ed.  5)  III.  940  Varec,  the  name  of  kelp  made  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy. 

Varecoste,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Fabcost. 

Varegilt  {obs.  Sc.)  :  see  Waregilt. 

Vareit,  Sc.  variant  of  waried  V/aby  v. 

llVarella.  Obs.  PI.  -ellaes,  -ely.  [Pg.  and 
It.  varella,  -ela  (i6th  cent.),  of  doubtful  origin.] 
A  pagoda. 

1588  r.  Hickock  tr.  Frederick's  Voy.  33  b.  They  spend 
many  of  these  Sugar  canes  in  making  of  houses  and  tents 
which  they  call  Varely  for  their  Idoles.  1599  Hakluyt 
Voy.  \\.  I,  260  They  consume  in  these  Varellaes  great 
quantity  of  golde ;  for  that  they  be  all  gilded  aloft.  1638 
Sir  T.  Herbert  jTraz/.ted.  2)  318  The  Varellaes  (or  Temples) 
..are  observable;  each  Varella  farcinated  with  ugly  (but 
guilded)  Idolls.  x66a  J.  Davies  tr,  Mandelslo's  Trav.  119 
The  King  of  Pegu.. had  them  placed  amongst  the  other 
Idols  kept  in  a  Varella  or  Mosquee. 

f  Varelle,  Anglicized  form  of  prec.    Obs. 

x$99  Hakluyt  Voy.lI.l.z6i  There  is  a  Varelle  or  Pagode, 
which  is  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Pegues. 

Varen,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Fare  v. 

Vare-nut,  dial,  variant  of  Fare-nut. 

Vare- widgeon,  dial.  [f. Vairj^.I]  (Seequot.) 

1813  Montagu  Ornith.  Diet.  Suppl.  s.v.  Smew,  The 
females  and  young  birds  are  called  in  the  southern  part  of 
Devonshire,  Vare.  Wigeon,  from  a  supiK>sed  similitude  about 
the  head  to  a  Weesel,  which  is  denominated  Vare. 

fVarewort.  (?fo.-'  In  3  uarewtirt.  A  plant 
of  doubtful  identity. 

c  126s  Voc.  Plants  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  557  Eptaphilos,  salerne, 
uarewurt. 

Varge,  obs.  or  dial,  variant  of  Verge. 

t  Vargeous,  a.  Obs.—^  [f.  F.  verge  :-L.  virga 
rod,  wand.]     Resembling  a  rod ;  rod-like. 

1779  Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  988  The  same  thing  holds  for 
the  measure  of  the  vargeous  palets  [F.  palettes  de  verges], 
the  balance  wheel  [etc.). 

Varges,  -is,  etc.,  variant  of  Verjdice,  etc. 

Vargood,  dial,  variant  of  Fabgood. 

II  Vari.  [The  first  part  of  the  Malagasy  name 
varikandaiia  or  varianda.  Cf.  varikosy  the  broad- 
nosed  lemur.]    The  ruffed  lemur,  Lemur  varius. 

1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  241  The  Vari  is  much 
larger  than  either  of  the  former  [i.  e.  mococo  and  mongoz] . .  ; 
it  has  a  kind  of  ruff  round  the  neck,  consisting  of  very  long 
hair.  1785  Smellie  Buffon's  Nat.  Hist.  (1791)  VII.  228  The 
vari  is  larger,  stronger,  and  more  ferocious  than  the 
maucauco.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  420/1  The  Vari,  to 
which  the  name  of  Lemur  MaccKO  has  been  applied  by 
modern  authors,  is  given  by  Linnxus  as  Var[iety]  d.  of  that 
species. 

II  Vari,  pi.  of  Varus. 

Variability  (ve>riabi-liti).  [f.  next  -^  -ity,  or 
a.  F.  variabilis,  =  It.  variabilis,  Sp.  variabilidad, 
Pg.  -idade.] 

1.  The  fact  or  qtlality  of  being  variable  in  some 
respect ;  tendency  towards,  capacity  for,  variation 
or  change. 

1771  Mrs.  Griffith  Hist.  Lady  Barton  I.  29  In  her  out- 
ward appearance  there  is  a  variability,  that  renders  it  almost 
impossible  to  draw  an  exact  resemblance  of  her.  1796 
Burke  Regie.  Peace  Wks.  1842  II.  355  His  protest  against 
binding  him  to  bis  opinions,  and  his  reservation  of  a  right 
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to  whatever  opinions  he  pleases,  remain  in  their  full  force. 
This  variability  is  pleasant,  and  shews  a  fertility  of  fancy. 
i835>  Ladv  Lytton  Ckeyeley  III.  146  It  is  this  atmospheric 
vartability..that  occasions  the  thousand  little  dissensions 
that  spring  from  love  itself.  1869  Phillips  Vesuvius  viii, 
246  Reasonings  on  the  variability  of  the  relative  level  of 
land  and  sea.  1885  Contemp.  Rev,  June  901  They  made  too 
little  account  of  the  variability  of  human  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

2.  spec.  a.  The  fact  of,  or  capacity  for,  varying 
in  amount,  magnitude^  or  value. 

18x6  tr.  Lacroix's  Dm.  ^  Int.  Calculus  157  From  this 
may  be  deduced  the  dinerential  coefficient  of  z,  relative  to 
the  variability  of  :r.  1870  Phipson  tr.  GnilUmitts  Sun  282 
The  variability  of  a  certain  number  of  stars.  1873  H. 
Spencer  5tf«W.vi.  124  The  variability  of  the  ratio.. being 
duly  conceived  in  terms  of  lines  that  lengthen  and  shorten. 
b,  Biol,  Capability  in  plants  or  animals  of 
variation  or  deviation  from  a  type. 

183a  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  (1835)  II.  449  Variability  of  a 
species  compared  to  that  of  an  individual.  1859  Darwin 
Orig.  Spec,  1.  40  A  high  degree  of  variability  is  obviously 
favourable,  as  freely  giving  the  materials  for  selection  to 
work  on.  1B80  Wallace  Island  Life  iv.  58  The  belief  in 
the  variability  of  all  animals  in  all  their  parts  and  organs. 

Variable  (ve«Tiab'l),  a,  and  sb.  Forms  :  4- 
variable  (5-6  varri-,  6  Sc.  vareable),  5,  Sc,  6, 
-abill,  Sc.  6  -abil  (warieabill),  5-6  varyable,  6 
-abul,  5  uaryabyl,  veryabyll.  [a.  OF.  vanable 
(F.,  Sp.,  and  Prov.  variable^  Pg.  variavel^  It.  vari- 
abile),  ad,  L.  variabilis^  f.  variare  to  Vary.] 

A.  cuij\  1.  Liable  or  apt  to  vary  or  change ; 
(readily)  susceptible  or  capable  of  variation ; 
mutable,  changeable,  fluctuating,  uncertain. 

a.  Of  the  course  of  events,  the  state  of  things,  etc. 
c  1397  Chaucer  Lack  Stedf.  8  What  made  this  worlde  to 

be  so  variable  But  louste  pat  folke  haue  in  discencion? 
£'1400  Rom.  Rose  5424  In  a  state  that  is  not  stable,  But 
chaungynge  ay  and  variable.  144S-9  J.  Metham  Wks. 
(E.E.T.S.)  54  Thy  uaryabyl  squel,  ..O  fortune*  brent 
myght  be  With  Pluto  in  helle.  1483  Caxton  Cato  %\\\\y 
For  the  goodes  of  thys  worlde  been  varyable;  now  one  is 
ryche  and  now  poure.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas.  51  They 
nothing  thynke  on  fortune  var[i]able.  _(ZX548  Hall  Ckron., 
Hen.  VI  (1550)  ^4  The  Englyshe  affaires ..  began  to  wauer, 
and  waxe  variable.  z6oq  Holland  Atitvi.  Marcell.  no 
Some  joining  in  skirmish  with  the  enemies,  fought  with 
variable  event.  x6xo  —  Camden's  Brit.  696  They  had  con- 
tinued a  doubifuU  and  variable  fight  a  great  part  of  the  day. 

b.  Of  feeling,  conduct,  etc. 

c  X480  Henryson  Orpheus  ff  Eur.  287  Quhat  art  thou, 
lufe,  ..  To  sum  constant,  till  othir  variabil.  1555  Eden 
Decades  (Arb.)  114  So  variable  and  vnconstant  is  the  nature 
of  man.  1593  Shaks.  Rom.  f(  Jul.  n.  ii.  in  O  sweare  not 
by  the  Moone, . .  Least  that  thy  Loue  proue  likewise  vari- 
able. 1596  —  Merck.  V.  ii.  viii.  13,  I  neuer  heard  a  passion 
so  confusd,  So  strange,  outragious,  and  so  variable.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  xi,  92  His  heart  1  know,  how  variable  and 
vain  Self-left.  1849  Ruskin  Seven  Lamps  vii.  §  7.  191  The 
decorations . .  might  be  made  subjects  of  variable  fancy.  x86a 
H.  Spencer  First  Princ.  i.  v.  §29  (1875)  102  There  begins 
to  fade  from  the  mind  the  conception  of  a  special  personaUty 
to  whose  variable  will  they  were  before  ascribed. 

Comb.  z6i8  Bolton  Florus  iv.  iii.  (1636)  293  While 
Antonius,  variable- witted, ..takes  upon  him  to  be  a  king. 

c.  In  miscellaneous  applications. 

1509  Barclay  Shypo/Folys  (1874)  1, 126  By  hir  iyen  dowdy 
and  varyable  vysage.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  442 
These  beautiful!  shapes,.. not  varriable  in  time,  not  wither- 
ing throughe  the  heate  of  the  sunne.  1590  Spenser  F,  Q, 
m,  vi.  38  For  formes  are  variable  and  decay,  By  course  of 
kind,  and  by  occasion.  2609  Wibarne  A'ifWw^^^  Old  Names 
To  K.dr.  A  4  b,  If  I  haue  omitted  something  in  a  matter  so 
variable,  1703  Maundrell  Journ.  Jems.  (1732)  63  Our 
Course  variable  between  East  and  South.  171Z  ADbisoN 
Sped.  No.  98  P  I  There  is  not  so  variable  a  thing  in  Nature 
as  a  Lady's  Head-dress,  183a  Lewis  Use  <V  Ab.  Pol.  Terms 
Introd.  7  The  variable  meaning  of  a  word.  1850  AKCosh 
Div.  Govt.  II.  i.  (1874)  78  This  production  of  change  is  not 
variable  or  capricious,  but  follows  certain  fixed  laws.  1884 
tr.  Lotze*s  Logic  388  Events^  which.. depend  at  once  on 
constant  and  on  variable  conditions. 

absol.  187a  Bagehot  Physics  ^Pol.  (1876)  32  We  overlook 
and  forget  the  constant  while  we  watch  the  variable. 

2.  Of  persons  :  Apt  to  change  from  one  opinion 
or  course  of  action  to  another ;  inconstant,  fickle, 
unreliable. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  357  pe  men  bee|>  variable 
and  vnstedefast,  trecherous  and  gileful.  1393  Langl.  P.  PL 
C.  XIX.  69  Somme  of  ows  [are]  sothfast  and  some  variable. 
X4oa  Hoccleve  Min.  Poems  78  Al-be-hyt  that  man  fynde 
o  woman  nyce,  In-constant,  recheles,  or  varriable.  1474 
Caxton  Chesseu.  iii.  (1883)  37  So  that  they  be  not  founde.. 
for  enuye  variable,  a  xS4a  Wyatt  in  Tottels  Misc.  (Arb.) 
37  My  word  nor  I  shall  not  be  variable,  But  alwaies,.firme 
and  stable,  a  1578  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  13s  The  popularie-.ar  so  warieabill  and  faccell. 
1643  Baker  CArtf«.  (1653)  504  Lydinglon  was..a  man  of  the 
greatest  understanding, . ,  but  very  variable.  1708^9  Pennsylv. 
Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  X.  313, 1  am  very  sensible  he  is  a  variable 
man,  and  not.. to  be  entirely  depended  on.  1711  Addison 
Sped,  No.  162  P^  One  of  the  most  variable  Beings  of  the 
most  variable  Kind.  x8o8  Scott  Mann.  vi.  xxx,  Uncer- 
tain, coy,  and  hard  to  please,  And  variable  as  the  shade  By 
the  light  quivering  aspen  made. 

trans/.  1484  Caxton  Curtail  ij  b.  Them  whom  fortune  the 
variable  hath  most  hyely  lyfte  up  and  enhaunsed.  ^  a  1548 
Hall  Chron.^  Hen.  VI,  no  b,  King  Charles  did  politiquely 
consider,  what  a  variable  lady  Fortune  was. 
b.  Const,  in  (words,  actions,  etc). 

i^a9  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  145  In  thy  behestes  be  nat 
variable,  a  1513  Fabvan  Chron.  vii.  (1811)  544  See  you  not 
howe  varyable  the  kynge  is  in  his  wordis?  1547  Boorde 
Introd.  Knowl.  214  In  vsyng  my  rayment  I  am  not  vary- 
able.   X56a  BuLLEiN  Bulwarke,  Bk.  Vse  Sickmen  55  Bee 
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not  variable  in  Religion.  16J3  Jas.  I  in  Ellis  Lett.  Ser.  i. 
HI.  139  He  is  in  this  busienesse ..  as  variable  and  unceriaine 
as  the  Moone. 

+  C.  Liable  to  alter  or  iyxm  from  (or  of)  a  pur- 
pose, etc.  Obs, 

C1400  Beryn  752  No  mervell  i^,  J^ou^e  Rome  be  som  what 
variabill  Fro  honour  &  fro  wele.  X4xa-so  Lydg.  Chron. 
Troy  IV.  5120  pei  wil  holde  stable,  And  finally  nat  be  vari- 
able From  t)e  ende,  platly,  t>at  J?ei  make,  c  1450  Cffv.  Myst. 
(Shaks.  Soc.)  216  If  we  fynde  hym  varyable  Of  bis  prech- 
ynge  that  he  hath  tawth.  1493  Petronylla  31  (Pynson), 
From  hir  enient  nat  founde  variable. 

3.  a.  Of  the  weather,  seasons,  etc  :  Liable  to 
vary  in  temperature  or  character ;  changeable, 

c  X480  Henrvsok  Test,  Cres.  150  The  seuin  Planetis.  .hes 
power,. To  reulL.Wedder  and  wind,  and  coursis  variabill. 
1631  Gouge  God*s  Arrows  v.  §  15.  428  Peace  is  not  like  the 
immoveable  mountaines,  but  rather  like  to  the  variable  skie. 
172a  De  Foe  Pia^e  (Rtldg.)  14  The  Weather  was  temper- 
ate, variable  and  cool  enough.  1797  Etuycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3) 
XVIIi.  493/2  The  great  sunshine  heats  of  Florence,  which 
are  too  variable  and  undetermined.  x8o8  MetL  Jml,  XIX. 
569  The  weather.. was  very  variable,  but  upon  the  whole 
mild.  x8S4  Poultry  CAron.  I,  288  Exposed  entirely  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  ever-variable  climate. 

b.  Of  wind  or  currents :  Tending  to  change  in 
direction  ;  shifting. 

1665  Boyle  Occas.  Refl,  lii.  i.  (1848)  146  As  variable  as 
the  Wind.  1720  De  Foe  Capt.  Singleton  xiii.  (1840)  229 
We  had  the  wind  variable.  X774  Goldsm.  Nat.  HisU 
1,  340  He  who  has  been  Uught  to  consider  that  nothing  in 
the  world  is  so  variable  as  the  winds.  X832  De  la  Bkche 
GeoL  Man.  95  There  is  a  tendency  of  the  surface  waters  to 
the  S.E.,  being  variable  in  winter.  X840  R.  H.  Dana  Be/. 
Mast  XXV.  84  The  wind  shifted  and  became  variable.  1854 
ToMLiHsos  A  rago*s  A sira».  185  Much  less  regular  in  the 
temperate  regions,  they  are  called  variable  winds. 

O,  Of  a  star  :  That  varies  periodically  in  respect 
of  brightness  or  magnitude. 

1788  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  II.  471/2  mnrg..  Of  the  variable 
stars.  X854  Brewster  More  IVorlds  \.y  It  appears  and  dis- 
appears like  a  variable  star,  shewing  m  painful  succession 
its  spots  of  light  and  of  shade.  1880  Agnes  Giberne  Sun^ 
Moon  ^  Stars  239  There  are  numbers  of  stars  called  Vari- 
able Stars,  the  light  of  which  is  constantly  changing,  now 
becoming  more,  now  becoming  less. 

d.  Bio/.  Liable  to  deviate  from  a  type ;  admit- 
ting of  such  deviation.     (Cf.  Variation  10.) 

1859  Darwin  Orig^.  Species  v.  149  Beings  low  in  the 
scale  of  nature  are  more  variable  than  those  which  are 
higher.  1877  Conder  Basis  0/ Faith  v.  231  Species,  it  ha<; 
been  well  said,  are  '  variable,  but  not  mutable '.  x88o 
Wallace  Island  Ltfe  59  It  is  now  very  easy  to  understand 
how,  from  such  a  variable  species,  one  or  more  new  species 
may  arise. 

1 4.  Characterized  by  variation  or  diversity ; 
differing,  diverse,  various.    Obs, 

X43a-^  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  219  The  peple  wente  furthe 
to  mete  the  victor  with  variable  (U  varia\  gladdenesse. 
X509  Hawes  Prnt.  Pleas,  xvl  (Percy  Soc.)  61  For  musike 
doth  sette  in  all  unyle  The  discorde  thynges  whichc  are 
variable.  x^y^Act-^xHen.  F///,c.  14  By  occasion  of  variable 
and  sundrie  opinions,  .great  discorde.. hathe  arrisen.  1576 
Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  p.  iii,  Flowers,  .delightsome  to  the 
e\'e,  in  consideration  of  their  variable  colours.  x6ox  Holland 
Pliny  II.  372  The  variable  transformations  of  Proteus.  1613 
PuRCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)167  It  were  a  worke ..  tedious 
to  the  Reader,  to  recite  the  variable  opinioos  of  Chrono* 
logers. .about  these  points. 

t  b.  Different /ri>«  something.  C^f .""* 

X509  Barclay  ShypofFolysU^jo)  167  Thy  visage  chaung- 
ing  by  lookes  mamfolde :..  Sometime  as  lead,  from  death 
scant  variable. 

to.  Variegated.  Obs.-"^ 

X553  Eden  Treat.  Nr.v  Ind.  (Arb.)  16  Of  the  coloure  of 
boxe.  somwhat  variable  and  as  it  wer  cbekered. 

1 5.  Of  varying  ownership.  Obs. 

1549  in  Leges  Marchiarum  (1705)  80  The  Land  variable, 
common  of  Iwth  the  People,  called  the  Debateablc  Ground, 
which  lietb  between  the  West  Marches  of  England  and 
Scotland.    Ibid.  81  The  said  Variable  Ground. 

6.  Susceptible  or  admitting  of  increase  or  diminu- 
tion, not  remaining  the  same  or  imiform,  in  respect 
of  size,  number,  amount,  or  degree. 

X607  TopSELL  Four,/,  Beasts  94  His  belly  U  variable,  now 
great,  now  small  like  an  Oxes.  1804  Med.  Jml.  XII.  496 
Tbcy  are  sold  at  a  more  reduced  price,  about  9s.  per  dozen; 
this,  however  variable, ..  leaves  the  money  saved  proportion- 
ably  the  same.  x8xs  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  \  Art  11 
114  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  variable.  X858 
Laroner  Handbk.  Nat.  Phil.  281  When  the  quantity  of 
heat  necessary  to  raise  a  body  one  degree  is  different  in 
different  parts  of  the  scale,  the  specific  heat  is  said  to  be 
variable.  x88»  Mischim  Unipl.  Kinemat,  27  If  a  point,  Py 
moves  round  a  circle  with  a  velocity  either  constant  or  vari- 
able. 

b.  Of  quantity,  number,  etc. :  Liable  to  vary. 

X7X0  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  II,  yariable  Quantities,  in 
Fluxions,  are  such  as  are  supposed  to  be  continually  in- 
creasing or  decreasing }  and  so  do  by  the  motion  of  their 
said  Increase  or  Decrease  Generate  Lines,  Areas  or 
Solidities.  X743  Emerson  Fluxions  223  If  any  one  of  the 
variable  Distances . .  be  called  x.  X763  —  Meth.  Increments 
41  Multiply  the  given  increment  oy  the  next  preceeding 
value  of  the  variable  quantity.  x8ox  Encycl.  Brit,  Suppl. 
II.  740/1  The  abscisses  and  ordinates  of  an  ellipsis,  or  other 
curve  line,  arc  variable  quantities.  x8a8  Stark  Elem, 
Nat.  Hist.  II.  374  A  sucker  composed  of  a  variable  number 
of  scaly  pieces.  1884  Bower  &  Scott  De  Bary^s  Phaner, 
354  Small  bundles,  the  number  of  which  is  variable. 
C.  s/>ec.  (See  quot.) 
i8a9  Hand-bk.  Nat.  Philos.,  Hydrost.  viii.  21  (L.U.K.), 
Some  springs,  called  variable  or  «ci/rff£a^m^,.. discharge 
a  much  smaller  quantity  of  water  for  a  certain  time,  and 
then  give  out  a  greater  quantity. 
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7.  That  may  be  varied,  changed,  or  modified ;  1 
alterable. 

IS97  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixli.  §  14  What  if  the  minister's 
vocation  be . .  not  a  ceremony  variable  as  times  and  occasions 
require  ?  1611  Bible  Hab.  iii.  i  marg.^  According  to  variable 
songs  or  tunes.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  2690  Variable 
Cut'Offy  one  actuated  from  the  governor,  so  as  to  be  brought 
into  action  according  to  the  load  on  the  engine.  1887  Pali 
Mall  G.  5  Nov.  7/1  The  permanent  taxes.. will  be  variable 
only  by  regular  Act. 

Comb.  1^5  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  2691  01msted*s  Variable- 
Speed  Pulley.  Ibid.y  Variable-speed  Wheels  a  contrivance 
for  obtaining  alternately  accelerated  and  retarded  circular 
motion. 

b.  Gram,  Capable  of  inflexion. 

1891  in  Cent,  Diet. 

8.  Nat,  Hist.  In  specific  names,  as  variable 
cod,  hare,  izalus,  Jacana,  lemur,  maple,  mole, 
rail,  tanager,  toad. 

X862  Chambers's  Encycl.  III.  642/2  [TheJ  Dorse.. of  the 
same  genus  with  the  cod..;  its  colour  is  more  variable, 
from  which  it  has  received  the  name  of  ^Variable  Cod. 
1896  tr.  Boas'  Text  Bk.  Zool.  529  The  Polar  or  *Variable 
Hare  {Lepus  timidus  or  variabilis) . .  is  white  during  winter 
in  the  colder  regions,  c  1880  Cassell's  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  366 
The  *Variable  Ixalus  of  Ceylon  is. .very  variable  in  its 
coloration.  X785  Latham  Gen.  Syn,  Birds  III.  i.  244 
*Variable  Jacana  (Parra  variabilis).  1896  H.  O.  Forbes 
Handbk.  Primates  I.  68  The  Ruffed  or  *Variable  Lemur 
derives  its  name  from  the  remarkable  variability  of  its 
external  markings.  1833  Penny  Cycl.  I.  78/1  Acer  hetero- 
phyllum,  the  "variable  maple. .  .This  is  the  plant  sold  in  the 
English  nurseries  under  the  name  of  A .  creticum.  X776  P. 
Brown  Illustr.  Zool.  1 10  'Variable  Mole.  X78X  Pennant 
Hist.  Quad.  11.  485  Variable  Mole;.. color  of  the  hair  on 
the  upper  jjart  of  the  body  varied  with  glossy  green  and 
copper-color.  x8a4  Stephens  in  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  XII.  i. 
198  *Variable  Rail  {Railus  varians).  Brown  Rail  spotted 
and  striated  with  black  and  white,  with  the  body  beneath 
and  eyebrows  cinereous  or  griseous.  1783  Latham  Gen. 
Syn.  Birds  II.  1.  234  *Variable  Tanager..:  general  colour 
of  the  plumage  green,  very  glossy  and  variable,  c  1880 
Casselrs  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  360  The  •  Variable,  or  Green  Toad, 
found  in  France,  has  hind  limbs  and  feet  nearly  as  large  as 
i    those  of  the  Frog. 

B.  sb.  1.  Math,  and  fhys,  A  quantity  or  force 
which,  throughout  a  mathematical  calculation  or 
investigation,  is  assumed  to  vary  or  be  capable  of 
varying  in  value.     Cf.  prec.  6  b  and  Constant  sb, 

x8x6  tF.  Lacroix^s  Di^.  <V  Int,  Calculus  4  The  lirnit  of 
the  ratio.. will  be  obtamed  by  dividing  the  differential  of 
the  function  by  that  of  the  variable.  186a  Draper  Intell, 
Devel.  Europe  (1865)  173  In  some  mathematical  expression 
containing  constants  and  variables.  x88s  Minchin  Unipl, 
Kinemat.  238  In  this  case  ^  will  also  be  a  potential  (or  flow) 
function  of  the  new  variables  (f ,  9). 

2.  a.  A  variable  or  shifting  wind ;  J/rf.  in//,  (see 
quots.  1857,  1867). 

X846  A.  Young  Naut.  Diet.  349  The  meeting  of  the  two 
opposite  currents  [of  wind)  here  produces  the  intermediate 
space  called  the  calms  or  variables.  X857  Tomes  Americ. 
in  Japan  i.  31  The  Variables,  which  are  found  South  of  the 
border  of  the  South-east  Trades,  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  IVord.' 
bk.  710  Variables,  those  parts  of  the  sea  where  a  steady  wind 
is  not  expected. 
b,  A  variable  star,     (See  A.  3  c.) 

x868  LocKYER  Elew,  Astron.  ai  Among  the  acknowledged 
variables  0  Pcrsei  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  1880 
Athenxum  ix  Sept.  311/1  The  period  of  this  interesting 
variable  is  a  little  less  than  five  days. 

3.  Something  which  is  liable  to  vary  or  change  ; 
a  changeable  factor,  feature,  or  element. 

1846  Grote  Greece  n.  xxi.  (1862)  IL  229  The  beginning 
and  the  end  are  here  [in  the  Odyssey]  the  date  in  respect  to 
epical  genesis,  though  the  intermediate  events  admit  of 
being  conceived  as  variables.  x86s  Martineau  in  Theol. 
Rev,  670  A  changing  scene  with  the  variables  of  which  he  is 
in  immediate  contact.     1881  H.  H.  Gibbs  Double  Standard 

13  Uniformity,  and  therefore  the  removal  of  those  variables 
which  must  be  an  encumbrance  to  commerce. 

Variableness,     [f.   prec  +  -ness.]      The 

quality  of  being  variable  or  changeable ;  tendency 
or  liability  to  vary :  a.  Of  things. 

x43a-5o  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  201  Therefore  mony  differ- 
ence  be  in  a  man,  swiftencsse  of  sawle.  variablenesse  of 
witte.  1569  GoLDiNG  Heminge's  Postill.  Ded.  2  Whose 
interpretation  being  alwayes  one  without  variablenesse. 
X59S  Drake's  Voy.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  19  The  variableness  of 
I  the  winde  and  weather.  x6ia  T.  Taylor  Comm,  _  Titus 
iii.  I  The  variablenes  of  times,  places,  &  dispositions  of 
churches,  xjria  Steele  Spectator  No.  478  f  a  The  Variable- 
ness of  Fashion  turns  the  Stream  of  Business.  1794  Jones 
in  G.  Adams  Nat.  ff  Exper.  Phil.  II.  xxii.  468  note,  The 
variableness  in  refractive  power  of  different  sorts  of  glass. 
x8bo  W.  Scuresbv  Acc.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  403  This  variableness 
being  the  effect  of  the  unequal  temperature  of  ihcice  and 
water.  X838  Arnold  in  Li/e  <y  Corr.  (1844)  !'■  viii.  126 
With  regard  to  the  Examinations,  1  hear  a  general  complaint 
of  the  variableness  of  the  standard.     1885  Manch.  Exam. 

14  Apr.  8/6  The  proverbial  variableness  of  the  Irish  climate. 
b.  Of  persons,  the  mind,  conduct,  etc. 

X49X  Caxton  Vitas  P.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  11.  237  By  a  brother 
of  his  he  hadde  be  Induced  to  soo  gretc  varyablenessc 
and  unstedfastnesse.  X5a6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
271  b,  The  varyablenessc  or  vnstedfastnesse  of  man  or 
woman.  X576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  307  That  the  reading 
of  many  authors. .drawe  not  after  them  the  discommoditie 
of  fickle  headinesse  and  variablenesse.  i6ix  Bible  yas.'i. 
17  The  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variablenesse, 
neither  shadow  of  turning.  1677  Hales  Prim.  Orig.  Man, 
I.  V.  113  It  being  the  sovereign  Prerogative  of  Almignty  God 
only,  to  be  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  chanee.  1748 
Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  xxviii.  173  The  charge  of 
variableness  and  inconsistency  in  judgment.  178a  Knox 
Ess,  XXV.  I.  120  This  temporary  variableness  uf  the  mind. 


VARIANCE. 

1876  *  OuiDA '  Winter  City  vi,  His  conduct  had  a  variable, 
ness  about  it.  z88a  Miss  Braddon  Mt.  Royal  xi.  II.  263 
Is  not  that  kind  of  variableness  common  to  our  poor  human 
nature? 

f  c.  Const. _/raw.   Obs.—^ 
1614  Selden   Titles  Honor  i   The  variablenesse   of   the 
Europeans  from  the  Asians  in  Asiatique  names. 

Variably  (vea'riabli),  adv.  [f.  Variable  a. 
+  -LY  2.]  In  a  variable,  inconstant,  or  uncertain 
manner  ;  changeably  ;  with  variation. 

1590  H.  Barrow  Brief  Discoverie  4  Amongst  those  4  he 
stil  contended  to  set  vp  one  chief,  which  variably  fell  out, 
sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  another.  1598  Florid,  Wari. 
ameniet  cbangeablie, . .  diuerslie,  variablie.  X648  Hexham  ii, 
^'eranderlicken,  Changeably,  or  Variably.  1731  Bailey 
(ed.  5),  Frtna^/y,  changeably,  uncertainly.  _  i77»C.  Hutton 
Bridges  iv,  The  variably  increased  velocity.  x8a4  ByRON 
yuan  XVI.  cxxi.  The  blue  eyes  glared,  And  rather  variably 
for  stony  death.  1851  H.  Rogers  Eclipse  Faith  372  That 
Nature  was,  within  certain  limits,  only  variably  uniform. 
1890  Science-Gossip  XXVI.  275/t  The.  .variably-colourtd 
Helices. 

t  Variament.  Ofo.-'  [ad.  L.  type  *varia- 
mentum,  f.  variare  to  Vary.]  A  disagreement  or 
difference. 

1491  Nevtminster  Cartut.  (Surtees)  251  By  reason  whereof 
certane  contraversiez,  variamentez  and  debatez  wer  growen. 

Variance  (ve»'rians).  Forms :  4-  variance 
(6  Sc.  -ans,  6  vareanoe),  4-6  variaunoe  (5 
-auns)  J  4-7  varyaunoe  (5  -awnoe,  -anse,  6 
-anee) ;  5  wari-,  warya(u)noe ;  5  veryaunoe 
(fery-),  weryauns,  -ouns  ;  6  vari-,  Sc.  wari- 
enoe.  [a.  OF.  variance,  -aunce,  -ence  (=  It. 
varianzd),  ad.  L.  variantia,  i.  variare  to  Vary.] 

1.  1.  The  fact  or  state  of  undergoing  change  or 
alteration  ;  tendency  to  vary  or  become  different ; 
variation. 

c  134a  Hamfole  Pr.  CoMtc.  1423  God  ordayns  here.  .Sere 
variaunce.  .Of  \>e  tyms  and  wedirs  and  sesons.  In  taken  of 
J)e  worldes  condicions,  pat  swa  unstable  er  and  variande. 
1398  Chaucer  Fortune  45  Thou  born  art  in  my  regne  of 
varyaunce.  Abowte  the  wheel  with  oother  most  thow  dryue. 
c  1400  Bntt  xxxiv,  [It]  was  callede  \>e  citec  of  Ludstan  j  but 
now  jiat  name  is  chaungede  ^rou^  variance  of  lettres,  and 
now  IS  callede  London.  ^1470  Henry  Wallace  vi.  100  Bot 
this  fals  warld,  with  mony  doubiU  cast,  In  it  is  nocht  bot 
werray  wariance.  15x6  Skelton  Magnxf.  2052  She  [For- 
tune] dawnsyth  varyaunce  with  mutabylyte ;  Nowe  all  in 
welth,  forthwith  in  pouerte.  1539  Mirr.  Mag.,  Duke  0/ 
Glocester  v.  Any  man  to  assure.  In  state  uncareful!  of  For- 
tunes varyaunce.  1646  Sir  T.  Browke  Pseud.  Ep.  305  It 
being  reasonable  for  every  man  to  vary  his  opinion  accord- 
ing to  the  variance  of  his  reason.  176*  Falconer  Shipavr. 
I.  752  By  this  magnetic  variance  is  explored.  1840  Jrnl. 
R.  Agric.  Soc.  I.  111.  282  The  variance  in  the  produce  of  the 
wheats  I  attribute  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  1859  Tennent 
Ceylon  II.  VII.  vii.  260  The  temperature,  .ranges  from  ^6°  to 
81°  with  a  mean  daily  variance  of  ji°.  1888  Harper'sMag. 
Apr.  752  Even  as  the  blood  loses  and  replaces  its  corpuscles, 
without  a  variance  in  the  volume  and  vigor  of  its  current, 
t  b.  Inconstancy  in  persons ;  variableness, 
changeableness.   Obs. 

1390  GoWKii  Conf.  I.  22  Ther  is  deceipte  in  his  balance. 
And  al  is  that  the  variance  Of  ous,  that  scholde  ous  betre 
avise.  c  1400  Beryn  1135  The  most  parte  of  Room  held  it  for 
dotage,  And  had  mucne  mervell  of  his  variaunce.  c  1449 
Pecock  Repr.  II.  vii.  176  He  spekith  of  a  variaunce  and  of  a 
chaunging .  .in  mannis  wil.  c  1480  Henrvson  Test.  Cres.  223 
In  hir  face  semit  greit  variance,  Quhyles  perfyte  treuth,  and 
quhyles  Inconstance.  ijoo-xo  Dunbar  Poems  xlv.  6  Luve 
. .  Quhilk  is  begun  with  inconstance.  And  endis  nocht  but 
variance. 

+  o.  In  the  phr.  without  (Sc.  bu()  variance.  Cos, 

The  phrase  occurs  also  in  sense  3  b. 

c  1430  LvDC.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  lo  We  say  ofTte 
hert,  withowte  variaunce,  Sovereigne  lord,  welcome,  welcome 
ye  be!  1:1470  Henry  Wallace  iv.  42  Wallace .. spak  to 
thaim  with  manly  contenance.  In  fayr  afTormej  he  said,  but 
wariance  [etc.].  1500-ao  Dunbar  Poems  xxxi.  17  He  that 
with  gud  lyfe  and  trewth.  But  varians  or  vdersIewth,..Dois 
I    evir  mair  with  ane  maister  dwell. 

2.  The  fact  or  quality  of  varying  or  differing ; 
difference,  divergence,  discrepancy. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  762  For  that  that  som  men 
blamen  ever  yit,  Lo,  other  maner  folk  commenden  it.  And 
as  for  me,  for  alle  swich  variaunce,  Felicitie  depe  I  my 
sufEsaunce.  c  1380  Wyclie  Set.  Wis.  I.  28  For  alle  Cristene 
men  shulden  Ije  of  00  wille,  and  variaunce  in  siche  sectis 
maki}^  variaunce  in  wille.  c  1400  Maundev,  (Roxb.)  xiii.  60 
In  many  poyntes  l>al  vary  fra  vs  and  fra  cure  faith.  All 
j.aire  variaunce  ware  to  mykil  to  tell,  c  USD  lUyrr.  oiir 
Ladye  iti  Ve  haue  not  manychaunges  (of  service]  after  the 
varyaunce  of  feastes, .  .as  the  comon  seruyce  of  the  churche 
vseth.  1S70-*  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  221  So  is 
there  variance  between  written  storie,  and  common  speech, 
touching  the  true  place  of  that  building.  1605  Camden  Rem. 
(1623)  36  Words,  that  in  their  original!  are  Laline,  and  yet 
(saue  some  small  variance  in  their  terminations)  fall  out  all 
one  with  the  French,  Dutch,  and  English.  1839  Hallam 
Hist.  Lit.  IV.  ii.  §  12  It  is  evident  that  variance  of  opinion 
proves  error  somewhere.  1846  Landor  Imag.  Conv.  Wks. 
I.  243  The  variance  of  knowledge  and  will,  where  no  passion 
is  the  stimulant.  189a  Law  Times  XCII.  156/1  Whether 
variance  between  the  provisional  and  complete  specification 
of  a  patent.. is  still  a  ground  of  invalidity, 
t  b.  Variety.    Obs.-^ 

01400-50  Alexander  4632  Mckill  variaunce  of  vertus 
enveronis  cure  saules. 

3.  a.  Law.  A  difference  or  discrepancy  between 
two  statements  or  documents. 

1419  Rolls  oj  Parlt.  IV.  346  For  whiche  diversite  and 
variaunce  of  the  seide  name.  C1470  Henry  Wallace ym. 
1736  Thar  may  na  band  be  maid  so  sufficians,  Bot  ay  in  it 
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Ukfti  fynd  a  wmrians.  a  15^  Greene  yas,  IF,  v.  iv,  LoTvytr, 
This  mat^  cnues  a  variance,  not  a  speech.  1596  Bacon 
iimJt,4^  Use  Cpm,  Law  xxv.  (1636)  98  20  if  I  graunt  you., 
a  way  ouer  my  land  according  to  a  plot . .  whereof  a  table  is 
annexed  to  these  presents,  and  there  be  some  speciall  vari- 
ance betweene  the  table  and  the  originall  plot  [etc.].  1706 
Pml-Lips  (cd.  Kersey),  l'nriaHie,&x\  alteration  of  something 
formerly  laid  in  a  Plea.  1817  Selwvn  Law  Nisi  Prius 
(ed.  4)  II.  1107  Advantage  cannot  be  taken  of  a  variaiice 
between  the  plaint  and  the  declaration  in  the  superior 
court.  18*7  Bentham's  Ration,  yudic.  Evid.  V.  598  The 
designation.. by  the  name  of  St.  Ethelburgh,  instead  of 
Saint  Eifaelburgha,  was  held  to  be  {as  lawyers  term  it)  a  fatal 
x'ariance.  1835  Tomlins  Lam  Diet.  (ed.  4)  s.v.,  If  there  is 
a  variance  between  the  declaration  and  the  writ,  it  is  error; 
and  the  writ  fiiould  formerly  abate. 

b.  Iti  general  use  :  A  difference  or  discrepancy ; 
a  discriminating  or  divergent  featnre. 

i497.Y«ti«/  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  83  The  particular  vari- 
ances betwene  the  Indentures  and  book  of  shipping.  1511 
in.  to/*  Re^  Hist.  AfSS.  Comw.  App.  V.  325  There  have 
bene  greate  \-ariaunce  now  of  late  in  taking  of  principales. 
1534  More  Dial.  agst.  Trib.  i.  Wks.  1153/1  That  is  a  ryght 
heauy  th>'ng  to  see  suche  varyaunces  in  our  belief  ryse  and 
grow  among  our  self.  1815  Nicholson  Operat.  Mechanic 
656  Though  in  the  preceding  statements  there  is  an  apparent 
variance, . .  the  \-ariations  may  have  arisen  [etc.].  i860  Ten- 
NEKT  Ceylon  Introd.  xxxix,  I  have  to  apologise  for  variances 
in  the  spelUng'of  propernanies.  1884  Law  Times  LXXVII, 
37/1  The  variances.. which  have  arisen  between  the  real 
property  law  of  the  United  States  and  England. 
fc.  Divergence  from  the  truth.  Oh. 

c  1450  LovELicH  Merlin  706  How  scholde  I  jeven  the  ony 
penaunce  whanne  I  knowe  wel  thou  makest  variawnce. 
Ibid.  748,  958.  ,         .  ,      . 

4.  The  fact  of  changmg..  altermg,  or  varymg 
from  a  state,  opinion,  etc. ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1415  HocCLEVE  To  Sir  y.  OldcastU  253  Holsum  to  thee 
now  were  a  variaunce  Fro  the  feend  to  our  lord  god.  c  \^v> 
Lvixs.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  45  After  variaunce  Fro  lif 
to  dcthe.  15*9  More  Dyaloge  iv.  Wks.  271/1  In  this  point 
I  assure  you  faythfully,  there  is  no  maner  change  or  vary- 
aunce  from  his  oppinion.  179J  Jefferson  Writ.  (1850)  III. 
460  The  first  and  only  instance  of  variance  from  the  former 
port  of  my  resolution,  I  was  duped  into. 

II.  6.  The  state  or  fact  of  disagreeing  or  falling 
out ;  discord,  dissension,  contention,  debate.  (Cfl 
7  and  8.) 

^14*5  LvDC,  Assembly  of  Gods  409  In  came  Dyscord  to 
haue  made  varj'aunce.  1477  'Rolls  of  Parli.  VI.  1B4/1  If 
\ariance  falle  betwixt  any  fynder,  afTermyng  ayenst  any 
other  persone.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xxiv.  89  [It]  maketh 
theim  to  enterteyne  well  togider  wythoute  varyaunce.  1535 
Act  117  Hen.  VII f^  c.26  §  i  Great  discorde,  variance,  debate, 
..&  sedicion  hath  growen  betwene  his  said  subiectes,  1598 
R.  Bernard  tr.  Terence^  Hecyra  iv.  iv,  When  you  seeke 
forged  matter  to  cause  strife  and  varience.  1639  G,  Daniel 
Ecclus.  xxvii.  43  Murder  attends  the  variance  of  the  Proud. 
1684  BuNVAN  Pilg.  Prog.  II.  192  She  makes  Variance  betwixt 
Rulers  and  .Subjects,  l^twixt  Parents  and  Children.  17x1 
Bev£Riix:e  Thes.  Theol.  III.  193  What  is  variance?  A  sin 
opposed  to  amity.  x76o-7«  H.  Brooke  Fool  ofQual.  (1809) 
IV:  65  If  any  attempted  to.. defraud  me  of  my  property, 
I  yielded  it  without  variance.  1838  Thirlwall  Greece  IV. 
293  It  would  be  necessary  for  a  time  to  keep  up  a  show  of 
variance  between  them.  1855  H.  Reed  Led.  En^.  Lit.  v. 
(1878)  159  The  bloody  variance  of  a  feudal  nobility,  1864 
Miss  Vonge  Trial  II.  152^1  never  saw  a  child  with  such  an 
instinct  for  preventing  variance,  or  so  full  of  tact  and  pretty 
ways. 

Comb.  1551  HuLOET,  Variaunce  makers,  litistonsores. 
b.  Opposition  or  antagonism /i?  something,  rare. 

■84a  Manning  Serm.  i.  (1848)  1. 16  An  energetic  variance 
of  will  to  the  mind  of  God.  1875  —  Mission  H.  Ghost  viii. 
210  We  have  used  our  wills  for  all  manner  of  conscious 
variance  to  His  holy  will. 

6.  A  disagreement,  quarrel,  or  falling  out;  a 
dispute. 

c  X4as  LvDG,  Assembly  of  Gods  244  Wyll  ye  agre  that  Phebe 
your  mastresse  May  haue  the  guydyng  of  your  varyaunce  ? 
*453  EolU  of  Parlt.  V.  265/1  To  make  variaunces  and  com- 
motion betwene  you.-andf  youretrue  people.  1473  Warkw. 
Chron.  (Camden)  6  As  thei  went  togedere.  .there  felle  in  a 
varyaunce  for  iher  logynge.  1541  Barnes  Wk^.  (1573)  339/2 
Certaine  articles,  for  y«  which  there  is  a  varience  in  the 
world  at  this  day.  1560  in  W.  Cotton  Elizabethan  Guild 
(1873)  21  Vf  any  variance  or  controversie  shall  at  any  tyme 
happen  to  ryse  betwene  any  youre  brethren.  1607  Merry 
Detnl  of  Edmonton  Induct.  84  Then  thus  betwixt  vs  two  this 
variance  ends.  1673  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  1.  92  It  were 
too  long  a  Story  to  tell,  .y*  originallsand  beginnings  of  their 
variances.  178J  J.  Brown  Vie^v  Nat.  Sf  Rev.  Relig.  iv,  11.  318 
No  variance  hath  ever  taken  place  between  God  and  holy 
angels. 

+  b.  Spec.  A  difference  or  dispute  leading  to 
legal  action  between  parties.  Obs. 

1476  Searchers  Verdicts  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  21  Award 
&  jugement..ofa  variaunceofa  ground  betwix  John  Gilyot 
Alderman.. and  Ambrose  Preston  of  London.  1498  Cov. 
Leet  Bk.  iil  595  Whereas  diuerse  discordes  a^d  wariaunces 
were  late  moved  &  had  bitwen  the  seid  parties.  1529 
Snppiic.  to  King  (E.E.T.S.)  51  To  here  and  iudge  suche 
causes  and  varyaunces.  15^  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot. 
\.  203  In  resf)cct  of  the  variance  and  debait  standand  betuix 
thame.  x™  Pope  Ep.  Bathurst  271  Is  there  a  variance? 
enter  but  his  door,  B:ilk*d  are  the  Courts,  and  contest  is  no 
more. 

m.  7.  In  variance.  +a.  Forming  a  subject 
of  debate,  contention,  or  legal  action.   Obs, 

1461-3  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  4  He  is  agred..to  put 
all  thing  t\i3X  is  in  variance  betwixt  you  &  him  in  the  said 
Sir  John  &  me,  1468  Searchers  Verdicts  in  Surtees  Misc. 
(18^)  18  Agroande^t  stode  in  variaunce  betwix  thabbot& 
Convent.  1534  5^ar  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  317 
Suche  matteres  as  then  were  in  varyaunce  bytwene  the  seid 
Mulsho  and  the  seid  Selby.    1559  ^p-  Scot  in  Strype  Ann. 
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Ref.  I.  App.  X.  32  Consider,  i  besecbe  you,  the  matters  here 
in  Varyaunce.  i^  Lambarde  Eiren.  iv.  iv.  438  One  that 
mooueth  pleas  or  sutes.  .to  the  end  to  have  part  of  the  land* 
or  other  thing  in  variance.  1713  M.  Henry  Cone.  Meekness 
Spirit  (1822)  118  If  meekness  rule,  matters  in  variance  may 
be  fairly  reasoned  and  adjusted. 
•f  b.  At  variance ;   =  8  b.  Ohs. 

c  1465  En^l.  Chron.  (Camden)  64  It  happid  that  with  boistez 
langage-.he  fil  in  variaunce  with  thaym,  and  thay  fil  on 
him.  1513  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cccxix.  493  The  realme 
of  Englanae  was  as  then  in  great  variaunce  among  tbemselfe. 

8.  At  variance,  a.  Of  persons :  In  a  state  of 
discord,  dissension,  or  enmity. 

X513  AIork  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  ;r57  The  Lordes 
whome  he  knew  at  varyaunce,  himselfe  in  his  deathbed  ap- 
peased. 1598  R.  Bernard  tr,  Terence^  Andria  in.  ii,  Simo 
and  Davus  are  at  variance  about  the  birth  of  the  child.  x6^ 
T.  Bavlev  Worcester's  Apophth.  4  The  Servants  of  his 
house,  .were  never  at  variance,  in  point  of  Religion.  1683 
in  Verney  Mem.  (1907)  II.  363  Whielst  the  Emperor  and 
Turke  are  at  variance.  1710  Beveridge  Thes.  Theol,  II. 
337  God  and  man  naturally  are  at  variance,  a  1781  R. 
Watson  Philip  III  (1793)  I.  I.  60  Neither  of  the  courts  at 
variance  seemed.. inclined  to  prolong  the  war.  1836  Tiiirl- 
WALL  Greece  II.  77  The  rest  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies, 
seeing  the  two  kings  at  variance,  followed  the  example  of 
the  Corinthians.  1870  Bryant  Homer  1. 11.  34  The  powers 
who  dwell  In  the  celestial  mansions  are  no  more  At  variance. 

transf.  1718  Free-thinker  No.  73.  126,  I  heard  a  violent 
Noise,  as  if  the  Elements  were  all  at  Variance. 

b.  Const,  withf  among{st  or  between,  from. 

(a)  1528  .S'/rtr  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  177  James 
hath  brokyn  with. .his  Neyburus..and  is  at  gret  waryance 
with  them.  1593  Bacchus  Bonntie  C  4,  Hee  falls  at  vari- 
ance with  mistris  Merigodowne,  1650  Nicholas  P.  (Camden) 
204  And  they  do  their  best  to  set  this  good  Princess  at 
variance  with  her  Mother  in  Law.  1671  Milton  ^'««/w« 
15B5  What  cause  Brought  him  so  soon  at  variance  with  him- 
self Among  his  foes?  1736  in  10th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  I.  454  One.. with  whom  you  were  at  Variance.  178a 
Miss  Burnev  Cecilia  viii.  ii.  It  is  with  myself  only  I  am  at 
variance.  1839  Thirlwall  Greece  VI.  39  On  ali  matters 
as  to  which  he  was  at  variance  with  the  Athenians.  1874 
Green  Short  Hist,  iii.  §  5.  138  Every  year  found  the  Justi- 
ciary at  greater  variance  with  Rome. 

(/')  1577  HoLiNSiiED  C//r(?n.  1.78/1  The  Britaynes.,were 
at  variance  amongst  themselues.  1656  Milton  Lett,  of 
State  Wks.  1851  VIII.  373  We  have  beheld  the  Protestant 
Princes.. more  and  more  at  weakning  Variance  among 
themselves.  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1877)  I.  214  The 
Breton  princes  were  at  variance  between  themselves. 

(c)  1885  Times  (weekly  ed.)  6  Mar.  17/4  A  Government 
from  which.. he  is  totally  at  variance  on  points  even  more 
important. 

c.  In  the  phrases  to  set  (or  '^fall)  at  variance. 
(«)  ■  1526  TiNDALE  Matt.  X.  35  For  Y  am  come  to  sett  a  man 

att  varyaunce  ageynst  hys  father.  [So  in  later  versions.] 
XS3S  Coverdale  Prov.  xvii.  9  He  y*  discloseth  the  faute, 
setteth  frendes  at  variaunce.  1643  R.  Baker  Chron.  (1653) 
^41  The  Spaniards  set  York  and  Stanley  at  variance.  1655 
m  Verney  Mem.  (1907)  I.  557  Pale-faced  envye,  mixt  with 
hatred  and  mallice,  hath  done  there  best  indeavour  to  sett 
us  att  variance.  17x3  Addison  Cato  i.  iv.  To  disguise  our 
passions.  To  set  our  looks  at  variance  with  our  thoughts. 
1755  Young  Centaur  1.  Wks.  1757  IV.  10^  Prone  to.. set 
things  at  variance,  which,  by  nature,  are  allies. 

{b)  1522  More  De  Quat.  Noviss.  Wks.  89/1  Now  shal  ye 
se  men  fall  at  varyance  for  kissyng  of  the  pax.  a  1578 
LiNDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  45  The  earle 
of  Lennox  and  the  cardinall  was  fallin  at  warience.  a  1635 
Naunton  Fragm,  Reg.  (Arb.)  35  Mars  and  Mercury  fell  at 
variance  whose  servant  he  should  be. 

d.  Of  things:  In  a  state  of  disagreement  or 
difference;  conflicting,  differing.  Usu.  const.  wM. 

(a)  1704  Pope  Spring  60  She  runs,  but  hopes  she  does  not 
run  unseen  ;  While  alcind  glance  at  her  pursuer  flies,  How 
much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes  !  1797  S.  &  Ht.  Lee 
Canterb.  T,  (1799)  I.  72  His  tongue  and  his  countenance 
were  a  little  at  variance.  1826  Art  of  Brewing  {fid.  2)9  The 
opinions  and  practices  of  most  brewers  are  completely  at 
variance  upon  the  subject  of  mashing.  x868  E,  Edwards 
Ralegk  I.  ^05  Men's  opinions  of  the  worth  of  what  Ralegh 
actually  did  as  an  historian  are  much  at  variance.  19x0 
Edin.  Rev.  J[an.  30  The  brow  and  the  mouth  are  at  variance. 
{b)  1780  Mirror  No.  84,  Nature  and  Fashion  are  two  oppo- 
site powers,  that  have  long  been  at  variance  with  one  another, 
1784  CowpER  Task  IV,  621  Arms, , .  in  whatever  cause.  Seem 
most  at  variance  with  all  moral  good.  x8i6  Singer  Hist. 
Placing  Cards  I.  58  An  exquisite  Chinese  painting  is  at 
variance  with  this  assertion.  xS^ty  Macaulay  Hist.  En^. 
j  i.  I.  246  His  conduct  was  not  a  little  at  variance  with  his 
I  professions,  a  i88x  A.  Barratt/'/!^'^-.  Metempiric  {iZ^-^)  240 
With  a  doctrine,  like  Kant's,  that  [etc].. .,  my  philosophy  is 
wholly  at  variance. 

Va'riancy.  rare,  [ad.  L.  variantia  :  see  Vary 
V.  and -ANCY.]     Changeability;  variance. 

x888  Macm.  Mag.  Oct.  475/1  The  surprises  there  are  in 
man,  his  complexity,  his  variancy. 

Variand,  obs.  Sc.  and  north,  f.  Varying///,  a. 

Variant  (ve»'riant),a.andjd.  Also  5-6  vary  ant 
(5  -te),  varyaunt  (5  -te),  5  variaunt(e.  [a.  OF. 
variant  (F.  variant,  =  Sp.,  Pg.,  and  It.  variante), 
a.  L,  variant-j  varianSj  pres.  pple.  of  varidre  to 
Vary.] 

A.  adj.  \.  Of  persons  :  Changeful  in  disposi- 
tion or  purpose;  inconstant,  fickle.  Also  const, 
^or  in.    Now  rare. 

f  X386  Chaucer  Can.  Yeom.  T,  622  On  his  falshede  fayn 
wold  I  me  wreke,  If  I  wist  how,  But  he  is  heer  and  there, 
He  is  so  variant,  he  byt  no  where,  c  1400  Beryn  1974  Now 
J70W  wolt,  &  now  tow  nolt ; . .  Now  sey  oon,  &  sith  anothir ; 
so  variant  of  mynde  !  c  1450  Mankind  274  in  Macro  Plays 
II  Be  stedefast  in  condycyon  !  se  3e  be  not  varyant !  1509 
Hhv/¥.sPast.  Pleas.  xxvii.(Percy  Soc.)  130T0  bclnstable 
love  fixt  and  not  variaunt.     X550  Bale  Image  Both  Ch.  11. 
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G  viij,  They  ftrcno  wher  stedfast  &  vmforme,  but  euery 
wher  variant  &  foolish,  xdw  Lithgow  Trav.  iv.  145  He  was 
also  deceitfull,  variant,  and  fraudulent.  1890  '  R.  Boldre- 
wooD '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  360  Calm  and  resolute,  if  occa- 
sionally variant  of  mood. 

•|"b.  Acting  in  a  changeable  or  fickle  manner. 

1387  Trevisa  Hidden  (Rolls)  VIII.  299  He  was  to  large  of 
^iftes, . .  redy  to  speke  and  variaunt  of  dedes. 
+  0.  Dissentient,  disagreeing.  Obs. 

14x3-30  hvDG.Chron.  Troy  111.  3657  Sethen  jealle  assenten 
and  accorde,  Fro  ^oure  sentence  I  wil  nat  discorde,  In  no 
wyse  to  be  variaunt 

2.  Of  things  :  Exhibiting  variation  or  change  ; 
tending  to  vary  or  alter  ;  not  remaining  uniform. 

C1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  i.  met.  v.  (1868)  22  pi  myjt  attem- 
prej?  po  variauntz  sesons  of  be  5ere.  X387-8  T.  Usk  Test. 
Love  II.  vi.  (Skeat)  I.  148  After  the  variaunt  opinion  in  false 
hertes  of  unstable  people,  c  1400  Pety  yob  472  in  26  Pol. 
Poems  136  My  thoughtes  wandre  wyde  whare,  Fortheyben, 
lorde,full  variaunte.  c  1430  Lvdg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.) 
71  God  of  his  grace ..  preserve  youre  variaunt  brutilnesse. 
1533  Bellendkn  Livy  iv.  xv.  (S.T.S.)  Ii.  103  pe  cry  of 
romanis  was  variant,  slaw,  &  but  curage.  1671  R.  MacWard 
True  Nonconf.  136  The  Ordinances,. therefore  were  ap- 
pointed . .  in  a  variant  and  mutable  forme,  c  1674  Ace.  Scot- 
land's Griev.  under  Lauderdale"* s  Min.  10  It  was  also  both 
inconstant  in  its  being,  and  variant  in  its  number  and 
method.  1751  Wesley  Wks.  (1872)  XIV.  40  Nouns  Variant 
in  their  gender  are  dies  undents, 

fb.  Of  fortune,  conditions,  etc. :  —  Variable  a. 
I  a,  Obs.  (In  early  use  partly  after  sense  i.) 

c  X413  HoccLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  66  So  flyttyng  is  sche 
[sc.  Fortune],  and  so  wariant,  Ther  is  no  trust  vpon  hir 
fair  lawhyng.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  xx.  xvii.  827  But 
fortune  is  soo  varyaunt,  and  the  whele  soo  meuable,  there  nys 
none  constaunte  abydynge.  x^oo-ao  Dunbar  Poems  Iviii. 
26  So  variant  is  this  warldis  rent,  That  nane  thairof  can  be 
content.  15x3  Douglas  ^««£/ xi.  viii.  117  The  variant 
chance  Of  our  onstabill  lyfe.  X561  Godly  Q.  Hester  {iBjs) 
58  Contente  To  thinke  it  no  lyghtnes,  nor  wytteinconstante, 
But  the  necessytie  of  tymes  varyant. 

C.  Of  wind  :  Changing,  shifting.  rare~^. 

1847  LoNGF.  Ev.  I.  i.  82  Above  in  the  variant  breezes  Num- 
berless noisy  weathercocks  rattled. 

3.  Exhibiting  difference  or  variety ;  diversified, 
varied ;  diverse,  different. 

c  1380WVCLIF  ff^j.(i88o)3oiThesefrerishabitis,..|>atben 

):)us  large  &  variaunt  as  weren  habitis  of  pharisees.     c  1400 

'    Rom.  Rose  1917  The  arwis  were  so  fulle  of  rage,  So  variaunt 

of  diversilee.    a  1400-50  Alexander  5651  pai  ware  visid  all 

i    in  versis  in  variant  lettirs.     1483  Monk  of  Evesham  Ivii. 

!    (Arb.)  I  [o  A  variant  medelyng  of  melody  sownyd  wyth  alle. 

I    X536  R.  Whvtford  Martiloge  (1803)  19  He  was  put  to  many 

j    varyaunt  turmentes.     1585  Jas.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  33  So 

i    lob  and  Ieremie..Did  right  descry  ue  their  ioyes,  their  woes 

j    and  torts.  In  variant  verse  of  hundreth  thousand   sorts. 

j    cx6xx  Chapman  Iliad  11.  Comm.,  The  decorum  that  some 

:    poor  critics  have  stood  upon.. is  far  from  the  variant  order 

i    of  nature.     1633  Lithgow  Trav.  vi.  291  They  who  would 

trauerse  earths  variant  face,  a  1817  T.  Dwight  Trav.  New 

Eng.,  etc.  (1821)  II.  457  The  plains  are  of  moderate  extent : 

the  surface  being  almost  every  where  variant, and  undulating. 

1855  Bailey  Mystic  105  The  angels . .  'stablishing  In  variant 

countries  various  roots  of  men.     1858  H.  Bushnell  Nat.  ^ 

Supernal,  ix.  (1864)  260  He  can  produce  variant  results 

through  invariable  causes. 

f  b.  Of  colours  :  Varied,  variegated.     Also  of 
cloth  or  an  animal  in  respect  of  colour.   Obs. 

ai^oo-^  Alexander  4336  Nouthire..transmitte  we  na 
vebbis  lo  vermylion  ne  violett  ne  variant  littis.  1471 
Ripley  Comp,  Alch.  vi.  viii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  163  By  colors 
varyante  aye  new  and  new.  X473-4  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas. 
Scot.  1.  20,  vij  elne  of  tartar  of  variant  hewis  to  lyneagowne 
of  blac.  X503  Ibid.  II,  346  Ane  variant  hors  giffin  to  the 
King,  x^j  Ibid.  III.  260  Taffeti,  grene,  rede,  blew,  and 
variant.  1575  Bk.  Univ.  Kirk  Scott.  6  Aug.,  We  thmk.. 
unseemly,  .all  kindeor..lichtand  variant  hewis  in  cloathing, 
as  red,  blew^  yellow,  and  sicklyke.  x6oo  Dr.  Dodypoll  1.  i, 
Welcome,bright  Morne,  that  with  thy  golden  rayes  Reveal'st 
the  variant  colours  of  the  world. 

4.  Differing  or  discrepant/rtJw  something  ;  f  also 
const.  /(J  (  =  from). 

f  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  X.  122  And  alle  theise  han  manye 
Articles  of  oure  Feythe,  and  to  othere  thei  ben  varyaunt. 
1473-S  in  CaL  Proc.  Chanc.  Q.  Eliz.  (i83o).II.  Pref.  60  The 
matter  comprised  in  the  side  replicacion  is  new  mater  vari- 
aunt from  her  bill.  1534  Whitinton  Tullyes  Offices  i.  (1540) 
31  It  is  no  thynge  varyaunt  fro  the  dignyte  of  a  wyse  man. 
1548  Gestk  Pr,  Masse  134  Thee  prieste  pryvee  Masse. .is 
not  quadrant  but  variant  to  the  sayd  word  fof  God].  1741 
T.  Robinson  Gavelkind  ii.  9  Most  of  the  Customs  of  this 
Kingdom  variant  from  the  c5ommon  Law.  xtjo  Ann.  Reg.^ 
Chron.  143/2  The  publication  in  the  papers  was  variant  from 
that  which  he  sent  home,  i860  J.  P.  Kennedy  Life  W. 
Wirtl.xxli.  355  His  first  impressions  of  him.,  are  singularly 
variant  from  those  which  [etc.].  x88o  Mrs.  Whitney  Odd 
or  Even  ?  xH,  Words  that  were  absurdly  variant  from  all  her 
present  mood. 

b.  Without  const.     (Cf.  Various  a.  8  d.) 

X586  Ferne  Blaz.  GentrieTo  Gentl.  Inner  T.,  They  shall 
find  the  interpretation  thereof  many  wayes  variant  and 
diuers.  186^  Strangford  Selection  (1869)  II.  187  With  a 
variant  spelling  of  the  body  of  the  word.  1879  Fabrar  St. 
Paul  I.  3^3  note,  One  of  the  numberless  instances  of  variant 
readings  in  the  Hebrew.  1897  J.  M.  Whiton  Reconsid.  ^ 
Reinforcem.  23  These.. are  definitions  not  too  variant  to 
stand  indifferently  for  synonyms  of  spirit. 

c.  BioL  Varying  or  diverging  from  type. 

x88i  Athensum  No.  2818.  560  'Angela'  is  Spielhagen's 
variant  child.  1896  Advance  (Chicago)  23  April  592/1  In 
nature  a  variant  minority  is  liable  to  be  diluted  and  to  dis- 
appear by  intermixture. 

B.  sb,  1.  A  form  or  modiBcation  differing  in 
some  respect  from  other  forms  of  the  same  thing. 

1848  Layard  Nineveh  11.  L  (1849)  II.  171  note,  Many  of 
these  [cuneiform]  characters  are    undoubtedly  what    are 
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termed  *  variants ' ;  that  U,  merely  a  different  way  of  form- 
ing the  same  letter.  i86z  Rawlinson  Anc.  Afon.  Chaldsa 
I.  143  II,  of  course,  is  but  a  variant  of  El.  1869  Ellis  £.£". 
Pronunc.  i.  iv.248  Other  variants  of  course  occur  from  care- 
lessness, 1869  Rawlinson -4  WiT.  Hist.  336  The  names  seem, 
however,  to  be  chiefly  variants  of  the  general  ethnic  title. 
b.  A  various  reading. 
1861  Paley  Aeschylus  (ed.  2),  Agam.  1116  note.  The  vari- 
ants -orro  and  -ocres  only  show  that  a  termination  was  added 
to  the  original  -oc.  1881  Westcott  &  Hort  Grk.  N.  T. 
Introd.  §  3  The  primary  work  of  textual  criticism  is  merely 
to  discriminate  the  erroneous  variants  from  the  true. 

2.  A  variation  of  the  original  work,  story,  song,  etc. 
1871  Ralston  Songs  Russian  Peopleynoo  There  are  many 

variants  of  the  same  song,  but  they  do  not  differ  materially. 
1877  ftliss  A.  B.  Edwards  Up  Nile  Pref.  p.  xiii.  Religious 
books,  variants  of  the  Ritual,  moral  essays,  maxims.  1885 
Clodd  Myths  9f  Dr.  r.  iv.  70  They  are  the  variants  of  stories 
presumably  related  in  the  Arj'an  fatherland. 

3.  Nat.  Hist.  A  variant  form  or  type. 
1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

tVa'riate, 'i^-  Obs.  [ad.L.  z;ar/(z/-«j,  pa.  pple, 
of  varidre  to  Vary.]  a.  Diversified,  variegated. 
b.  Varied  in  nature. 

c  1440  Pailcui.  on  Hush.  xii.  52  01>*ue  is  puld  of  colour 
variate.  1677  Galk  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  254  The  divine  efful- 
gence and  operation  is  one  essence,  both  simple  and  im- 
partible, and  boniforme  in  things  partible  variate  (as  to 
operation). 

t  Va  riate,  v.  Obs.  [a.  L.  variat-,  ppl.  stem  of 
varidre  :  see  prec] 

1.  trans.  To  produce  a  modification,  variation,  or 
change  in  (something) ;  to  alter,  cause  to  change. 

1566  Painter  Pal.  Pleas,  i.  C1569)  105  b,  The  perfection  of 
that  which  thus  doth  variat  and  alter  bothe  my  thoughts  and 
passions.  Ibid.  11.  128  The  examples  also  of  sutch  diversity 
do  variate  and  make  diverse  the  affections  of  men.  1653 
GaI'den  Hierasp.  Pref.  2  Others,  .study  to  variate  and 
shift  the  extern  forms  and  models  of  Religion.  X701  Bever- 
ley Praise  o/Glory  o/Grace  45  Not  Variating  this  Enquiry 
into  the  Multiplicity  of  the  Lesser  and  more  Particular 
Causes.  1770  Baretti  Joum.  Land,  to  Genoa  I.  xxi.  i6a 
Female  dress  is  no  where  variated  so  much  as.. in  this 
country. 

2.  intr.  To  vary  or  change. 

1591  SYLVEST^iR  Dii  Bartas  i.  iL  435  That  which  we  touch, 
with  times  doth  variate.  Now  hot,  now  cold. 

Hence  +  Va'riated///.  a. ;  f  Va*riating  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a.  Obs. 

1608  J.  Kino  Serm.  5  Nov.  33  What  was  the  cause  of  their 
multiplied,  variated  complotments  against  hir?  1653  Gauden 
Hierasp.  22  Their  -shtftings  and  variatings  from  one  living 
to  another.  Ibid.  28  Who  runs  like  a  Badger,  with  variating 
and  unequal  motions.  i6<s6  Artif.  Handsom.  43  This  arti- 
ficial charige  is  but  a  fixation  of  nattues  inconstancy, ..  hel(> 
ing  its  variating  infirmities. 

Variation  (ve»ri^-j3n).  Forms :  5  varya- 
cyoune,  -oio(u)n,  6  -cyon  ;  5  variaoioun,  5-6 
-cion,  6  -cyon,  -tioon,  6-  variation,  [a.  OF. 
variation^  -acion  (F.  variation^  =  Sp.  variaciorty 
Pg.  variofdOy  It.  variazione.,  a.  L.  variation-^ 
varidtio,  n.  of  action  f.  varidre  to  Varv.] 

I.  1 1.  Difference,  divergence,  or  discrepancy 
between  two  or  more  things  or  persons.   Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  A*«/.'f  T'.  1730  In  al  the  world..  So  even 
withoute  variacioun  Therneresuchecompanyes  tweye.  14*6 
I.VDO.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  20066,  I  sey  also.. That  ther  be.. 
Many  constellaciouns  And  many  varyaciouns.  1460  Cap< 
GRAVE  Chrofi.  (Rolls)  48  Here  is  for  to  noten  that  their  is 
grete  varlacion  amongst  auctourcs,  both  of  ^eres  and  of 
Kyngis  names.  1480  Caxton  Myrr.  ii.  i.  65  This  present 
fygure  is..dcmonstraunce  certayne  and  trewe,  without  ony 
variacion  ne  doubtaunce.  1553  Edem  Treat.  Neiu  Ind.  ( Arb.) 
42  A  clyme  is  a  porcion  ofthe  worlde  betwene  South  and 
North,  wherein  is  variacion  in  length  ofthe  daye,  the  space 
of  halfe  an  houre.  i6a8  T.  Spescer  Logick  68  Health,. 
dtssenteth  from  a  man  that  is  sicke,  by  reason  of  that  dis- 
tance, or  variatijn,  which  ariseth  from  sickncs.  a  1637  B. 
JoMSON  Discoveries  Wks.  1640  1 1. 106  There  is  a  great  varia- 
tion l>etweene  him,  that  is  rais'd  to  the  soveraignity  by  the 
favour  of  his  Peeres,  and  him  that  comes  to  it  by  the  suffrage 
of  the  pet^plc. 

t2.  Discord,  variance,  dissension  ;  an  instance  of 
thi?;.     Obs.  rare. 

c  1485  Dighy  Myst.  (1882)  MI.  923  Be-twyx  yowand  me  be 
never  varj'acyouncs.  '5*3  Lt)-  Bebnehs  Froiss.  I.  cccxivi. 
548  Thus  the  Christen  reaTmes  were  in  vartacyon,  and  the 
churches  in  great  dyfference,  bycause  of  the  popes. 

+  3.  a.  Uncertainty,  doubt.    Ob5.~'^ 

1471  Caxton  Recuyell  (Sommcr)  38  In  this  sorow  and  in 
this  payne  and  varyacion.  .Vesca,  Abell  and  the  damoysel 
Were  a  longe  tyme. 

t  b.  Inconstancy  ;  variableness. 

1509  Hawes  Past,  Pleas,  xix.  (Percy  Soc.)  88  My  heart 
shall  be  without  variacion  Wyth  you  present,  in  perfite 
sykerncs.  f  1530  Crt.  0/  Love  1340,  L.depely  swere  as 
minepower  to  bene  Faithful  deuoide  of  variacion. 

II.  4.  The  fact  of  varying  in  condition,  charac- 
ter, degree,  or  other  quality;  the  fact  of  undergoing 
modification  or  alteration,  especially  within  certain 
limits.- 

I50J  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  v.  vi,  In  shyn- 
yngc  vatyac^'on  of  dyuers  coloures.  1513  Bradshaw  St. 
Werburge  1.  1340  This  present  lyfe.-rfow  drcdefull  it  is, 
full  of  varyac^'on.  1555  Eden  Decades  {^Kth.")  45  Parallcles, 
are  lines  whereby  the  sonne  passynge  causeth  variation  of 
tyme.  1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  i.  (1599)  15  I^t  vs  looke 
M)mewhat  intrj  the  variation  of  times  and  things  of  the  world. 
1637  Nabbes  Micrpcosmus  fi,  Two  kisses  more  will  cloy 
me;  nought  can  relish  Bat  variation.  1674  Bovle  Excell. 
Theol.  II,  V.  214  According  to  the  varying  gravity  of  the 
atmosphere:  which  variation  has,. a  very  considerable  in- 
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fluence  on  the  weather-glass.  1750  tr.  Leonardtts'  Mirr. 
Stones  53  As  is  held  by  many  learned  men  wlio  have  written 
of  the  variation  of  the  air.  1785  G.  A.  Bellamy  Apology 
(ed.  3)  i.  67  Lest  you  accuse  me  of  a  want  of  variation  in  the 
conclusion  of  my  letters,  I  shall  end  this  in  the  good  old- 
fashion  way.  i8z3  Miss  M.  A.  Kelty  Osmond  I.  36  In  this 
variation  of  feeling  the  morning.. wore  away.  184S  G.  E. 
Day  tr.  SimofCs  Anim.  Client.  I.  246  From  these  data,  it 
appears,  that,  .the  variation  is  the  most  striking  with  regard 
to  the  fibrinand  globulin.  i88s,Watson  &  Burburv  Math. 
Tk.  Electr.  \  Magn.  1.  96  In  order  to  effect  this  object  the 
charge  upon  the  conductor  must  be  capable  of  variation. 

b.  The  action  of  making  some  change  or 
alteration. 

a  1704  T.  Bhown  Satire  Antients  Wks.  1730  I.  14  They 
used  in  other  words  the  same  variation  of  the  letter  u  into  i, 
as  maxumus,  maximus.  1711  in  Nairne  Peerage  Evidence 
{1B74)  133  T,he  said  parties  having  in  order  therto  agreed. . 
in  the  terms  of  the  two  former  contracts.. without  change 
or  variation.  1885  Latv  Rep.  29  Chanc.  Div.  542  I'he  powers 
reserved  to  Wilson  Lomer..to  control  the  variation  of  in- 
vestments. 1913  Act  3  Gee.  K,  c,  3  §  I  Where  a  resolution 
is  passed,  .providing  for  the  variation  of  any  existing  tax. 

5.  Variation  of  the  compass^  {f  iodestone.,)  or 
needle,  the  deviation  or  divergence  of  the  magnetic 
needle  from  the  true  north  and  south  line ;  the 
amount  or  angular  measure  of  this ;  =  Declina- 
tion 8  b. 

iSS6BuRR0UGHin  Hakluyt  (1S86)  III.  126,  Iwentonshoare 
and  obserued  the  variation  ofthe  Compasse,  which  was  three 
degrees.  1571  Digged  Pantom.  1,  xxix.  I  ij  b,  Drawing  a 
right  line  making  an  angle. .equall  to  the  variation  of  the 
compasse  in  your  region.  1613  Plrchas  Pilgrimage  (1614) 
49  Cabot  first  found  out  the  variation  of  the  Compasse.  1679 
AIoxoN  Math.  Did.  160  Variation  o/the  Needle,  the  Turn- 
ing or  Deviation  of  the  Needle  in  the  Mariners  Compass 
[etcj.  1687  A.  LovELL  tr.  Thevenoi's  Trav.  11.  156  The 
variation  of  the  Loadstone.  1774  M.  Mackenzie  Maritime 
Surv.  62  How  to  find  the  Sun's  Azimuth,  and  from  thence 
to  find  the  Variation  of  the  Needle.  1834  Mrs.  Somervillk 
Connex,  Phys.  Set.  (1840)  xxix.  338  The  variation  of  the 
compass.  1851  Gv.^E.iiVi¥.ixCoal-tra^  'Perms^  Nortkumb.  ^ 
Durk.  16  The  diurnal  variation  of  the  needle  being  far  from 
inconsiderable. 

b.  eliipt.  in  the  same  sense. 

1594  Davis  S e  arn  an* s  Secret  s{\6oi)  17  If  your  Compasse  be 
good  and  without  variation.  15^  W.  Barlowe  Navigator's 
Supply  A  2,  By  the  Variation  is  vnderstood  the  difference 
in  the  Horizon  betweene  the  true  and  the  magneticall  Meri. 
dian.  x6a7  Capt.  Smith  Seaman's  Gram.  li.  12  There  is 
also,  .a  Compasse  for  the  variation.  1669STURMY  Mariner's 
Mag.  IV.  L  138  The  Points  of  the  Needle,  .are  subject  to  be 
drawn  aside  by  the  Guns..,  or  any  Iron  neer  it,  and  liable 
to  Variation,  and  doth  not  shew  the  true  North.  1703 
Dampier  I'oy.  III.  I.  100,  1  found  that  the  Variation  did 
not  always  increase  or  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  Degress 
of  Longitude  East  or  West.  1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine 
(1780)  S.V.,  The  highest  variation.. appears  to  be  i7°i  W.  and 
the  least  i6°J  W.  1846  A.  Young  Naut.  Diet.  81  The  varia- 
tion is  in  practice  ascertained  by  comparing  the  sun's  true 
and  magnetic  amplitude  or  azimuths.  1878  [see  Declina- 
tion 81. 

O.    Variation  of  the  variation  (see  last  quot.). 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Variation  oftlu  Variation^  is 
so  catl'd,  because  the  Variation  of  the  Needle  is  not  always 
the  same  in  the  same  Place.  1839  Noad  Electricity 
201  The  variation  ofthe  variation,  that  is,  the  fact  that  the 
variation  was  not  a  constant  quantity,  but  varied  in  different 
latitudes,  was  first  noticed  by  the  discoverer  of  America.  1867 
Smyth  Sailor's  IVord-Bk.  710  Variation  0/ the  Variation^ 
is  the  change  in  the  declination  of  the  needle  observed  at 
different  times  in  the  same  place. 

6.  The  fact,  on  the  part  of  the  mercury,  of  stand- 
ing higher  or  lower  in  the  tube  of  a  barometer  or 
thermometer  ;  the  extent  or  range  of  this. 

1719  QuiNcv  Phys.  Diet.  (1722)  11  The  greatest  Variation 
ofthe  Height  ofthe  Mercury  being  3  Inches.  1748  Anson's 
Voy.  II.  V.  183  The  variation  of  the  thermometer  at  Peters- 
burgh  is  at  least  five  times  greater . .  than  . .  at  St.  Catherine's. 
1815  J.  Smith  Panormna  Sci.  ^  Art  1 1.  28  Had  the  tube 
been  straight,  Q  would  have  been  the  limit  of  the  scale  of 
variation.  18^  Laroner  Hand-bk.  Nat.  Phil,  168  A  rise 
or  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  within  the  usual  limits  of 
barometric  variation. 

7.  Astr.   a.  The  libration  of  the  moon;   =■  Lib- 

BATION  2. 

1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Variation  is,  according  to 
Tycho,  the  third  Inequality  in  the  Motion  of  the  Moon. 
1718  Pemberton  Netvton's  Philos.  199  This  inequality  of 
the  moon's  motion  about  the  earth  is  called  by  astronomers 
its  variation.  1813  Woodhouse  Astron.i^i^i-^)!.  11.  682  The 
Variation  is  occasioned  by  the  other  resolved  part,  that 
which  acts  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  the  Moon's 
orbit.  1879  Newcomb  &  Holden  Astron.  163  The  disturb- 
ing action  of  the  sun  [upon  the  moon]  produces  a  great 
number  of  other  inequalities,  of  which  the  largest  are  the 
evection  and  the  variation. 
b.  (See  quot.) 

1867  Smyth  Sailor's  IVord-Bk.  43  Annua/  Variation,  the 
change  produced  in  the  ri^ht  ascension  or  declination  of  a 
star  by  the  precession  of  tnc  equinoxes  and  proper  motion 
of  the  star  taken  together. 

8.  A/at/l.    fa-    =  PKRMUTATION  3  b.      Obs. 

1710  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  II,  Variation,  or  Permutation 
of  Quantities,  is  the  changing  any  number  of  given  Quanti- 
ties, Math  respect  to  their  Places.  1718  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v. 
Combination,  Suppose  the  Quantities  3,  and  the  Exponent 
of  Variation  3;  the  Number  of  Changes  is  found  27  —  3'. 

b.  Change  in  a  function  or  functions  of  an  equa- 
tion due  to  an  indefinitely  small  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  value  of  the  constants. 

'743  ^'  Emerson  Fluxions  3  The  Velocity,  Variation,  or 
Quickness  of  Increase  (or  Decrease)  of  any  Fluxion  is  called 
the  second  Fluxion.  iS^^ Penny  Cycl.  XXW I.  136/2  Varia- 
tion. Under  this  head  comes  the  explanation  of  a  part  of  the 


VARIATION. 

language  of  proportion  which  is  much  used... We  refer  to 
such  plirases  as  the  following:— A  varies  as  B. — A  varies 
inversely  as  B.  1885  Watson  &  Hurbury  Math.  Th.  Electr. 
Sf  Magn.  I.  6  Then..«  will,  on  arriving  again  at  C,  have 
assumed  by  continuous  variation  the  value  ua+H. 

c.  Variation  of  curvalttre:  (?ee  quot.  1842). 

a  1727  Newton  Meth.  Fluxions  ^  In/.  Ser.  (1736)  76  The 
Inequability  or  Variation  of  Curvature  is  required  at  any 
Point  of  a  Curve.  184a  Francis  Diet,  Arts,  Variation  0/ 
curvature,  the  change  made  on  a  curve,  so  as  to  occasion  it 
to  be  flatter  or  sharper  in  each  succeeding  part. 

d.  Algebra.  The  following  of  a  +  sign  after  a 
—  sign,  or  vice  versa,  in  a  row  of  signs. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

9.  Mus.  (See  quot.) 

1730  Treat,  Harmony  34  There  is  another  sort  of  Division 
called  Variation,  which  may  also  be  upon  a  Division. 

10.  Bioi.  Deviation  or  divergence  in  the  struc- 
ture, character,  or  function  of  an  organism  from 
those  typical  of  or  usual  in  the  species  or  group. 

1859  Darwin  Orig.  Spec,  i.  11  There  are  many  laws 
regulating  variation,  some  few  of  which  can  be  dimly  seen. 
1867--8  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  in.  xliii.  (ed.  10)  II.  488  If  some 
modification  of  an  organ,  or  instinct,  be  produced  by  what 
is  called  '  Spontaneous  Variation  '.  1871  Tyndall  Fragm. 
Sci.  (1879)  !'•  '^'  176  No  naturalist  could  tell  how  far  this 
variation  could  be  carried.  1883  Vines  tr.  Sachs'  Bot.  925 
The  characters  of  many  of  these  varieties  are  perfectly 
hereditary,  and  all  the  organs  show  the  greatest  degree  of 
variation. 

Ill,  11,  An  instance  of  varying  or  changing ; 
an  alteration  or  change  in  something,  esp.  within 
certain  limits. 

Sometimes  in  specific  senses :  cf.  5-ro  above. 

1611  CoTGR.,  Muance,  change,  alteration  ;  and  particularly, 
a  variation,  or  change  of  notes  in  singing.  1659  Pearson 
Creed  (1839)  525  The  natural  course  of  variations  in  the 
creature.  1665  Phil,  Trans.  I.  31  A  Baroscope,  or  an  in- 
strument to  show  all  the  Minute  Variations  in  the  Pressure 
of  the  Air.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  11.  (Globe)  486  Variations 
of  the  Compass.  1758  Johnson /(//^r  No.  11  p  11  The  most 
variable  of  all  variations  :  the  changes  of  the  weather.  1786 
Mrs.  a.  M.  Beknett  Jtwenile  Indiscr.  IV.  231  They., 
contrived  to  fill  a  long  summer's  day,  or  winter's  evening, 
by  an  agreeable  variation  of  female  amusements.  183a  Hr. 
Martineau  Weal  ^  Woe  vii.  94  Seasons  are  sometimes 
stormy  and  our  commerce  liable  to  variations.  1844  Proc. 
Philol.  Soc.  I.  196  We  may  therefore  be  disposed  to  consider 
all  marked  variations  of  dialect  as  evidences  of  difference  of 
date.  1874  tr.  Lomniefs  Light  181  The  variations  of  light 
and  shade  are  alone  visible. 

b.  A  difference  due  to  the  introduction  or  intru- 
sion of  some  change  or  alteration. 

1699  Bentley  Phal.  36  We  have  the  firmer  ground  to  go 
upon  for  this  little  Variation.  1787  T.  Innes  Anc.  Inhab.. 
Scot,  (1879)  87  Variations  which  the  negligence  as  well  as  the 
ignorance  of  transcribers  is  ordinarily  the  cause  of.  i86t 
Paley  Mschylns {ed,  2)  SuppHces  842  note.  The  other  MSS, 

f resent  only  slight  variations.  1869  Tozer  Highl.  Turkey 
I.  27a  The.. stories  have  evidently  come  from  the  same 
original,  but  present  curious  variations  in  the  form  under 
which  the  youth  is  born.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  192  In 
different  specimens,  .the  lava  exhibits  great  variations. 

o.  Biol,  A  slight  departure  or  divergence  from 
a  type.  (Cf.  10.) 

1835  LvELL  Princ.  Geol.  \\\.  ii.  (ed.  4)  II.  428  The  pheno- 
menon, that  some  individuals  are  made  to  deviate  widely 
from  the  ordinary  type, ..How  far.. may  such  variations 
extend  in  the  course  of  indefinite  periods  of  time?  1859  Dar- 
win Orig.  Spec.  Introd.  4  We  shall  see  how  great  is  the 
power  ofman  in  accumulating  by  bis  Selection  successive 
slight  variations.  1871  R.  H.  Hutton  Ess.  I.  65  An  acci- 
dental variation  only  means  a  variation  of  which  you  cannot 
determine  the  direction.  x88a  Vines  tr.  Sachs'  Bot.  777 
Changes  in  these  hereditary  peculiarities,  or  variations,  are 
never  brought  about  by  direct  external  influences. 

d.  Adifferent  form  or  species  ;  a  variety,  variant. 

1863  Huxley  Knmvl.  Org.Nat.  99  If,  by  crossing  a  varia- 
tion with  the  original  stock,  you  multiply  that  vari.ition,and 
then  take  care  10  keep  that  v.-iriation  distinct  from  the  ori- 
ginal stock,  and  make  them  breed  together.  x868  Boy's  Own 
Bk.  593  The  Matadore  Game.. is  a  variation  of  All  Fives. 
1878  Browning  Poets  Croisic  5  Try  a  variation  of  the  game  I 

12.  A  deviation  or  departure y>-tfff;  something. 
16^7   ClareN£>on  Hist.    keb.  i.  §178    Besides  that   any 

Variation  from  it.. would  make  the  Uniformity  the  less. 
ax66j  Hevlin  Laud  \.  223  It  was  best  to  to^ce  the  English 
Liturgie,  without  any  variation  from  it.  1782  J.  Brown 
Nat.  ^  Rev.  Relig.  in.  ii.  246  There  often  befalls  it  a  de- 
forming variation  from  the  original  happy  constitution.  1818 
Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  208  He  did  not  tbink  fit  to  make 
any  variation  from  what  was  then  determined. 

13.  Math.  a.  (Cf.  8  a.) 

1728  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Conibination^  Suppose  two 
Quantities,  a  and  b\  their  VariationswiU  be  2;  conse- 
quently, as  each  of  those  may  be  combined,  even  with  it 
self,  to  these  there  must  be  added  two  Variations. 

b.  Calculus  of  variations^  a  form  of  calculus 
applicable  to  expressions  or  functions  in  which  the 
law  relating  the  quantities  is  liable  to  variation. 

1810  Woodhouse  (title),  A  Treatise  on  Isoperimetrical 
Problems,  and  the  Calculus  of  Variations.  1855  Brewster 
Neivton  I.  xiii,  349  The  calculus  of  variations  discovered  by 
Lagrange  in  1760,  was  the  greatest  step  in  the  improvement 
of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  which  was  made  in  the  lastcen* 
tury.  i86z  Todhunter  {title),  A  History  ofthe  Progress  of 
the  Calculus  of  Variations  during  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

14.  Mus.  A  modification  with  regard  to  the  tune, 
time,  and  harmony  of  a  theme,  by  which  on  repe- 
tition it  appears  in  a  new  but  still  recognizable 
form ;  esp.  in  pi,,  embellishments  in  an  air  for 
giving  variety  on  repetition  after  playing  it  in  its 
simple  form. 
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VARIATIONAL. 

s8oi  Bushy  Diet.  Afus.  ( 1 8ii),  Variations,  or  Krf,  the  name 
given  to  certain  ornamented  repetitions,  in  which,  while  the 
origiiud  ixMes,  harmony,  and  modulation,  are.  .so  far  pre- 
served as  to  sustain  the  parent  subject,  the  passages  are 
branched  out  in  flourishes.  i8m  Scott  Let.  in  Lockhart 
(1837)  IV.  XL  371  She  ran  a  set  of  variations  on  '  Kenmure's 
on  and  awa* ',  which  I  told  her  were  enough  to  raise  a  whole 
country-^de.  S873  H.  C.  Banister  Music  216  In  some 
Sonatas  etc,  one  of  the  Movements  is  a  Theme  with 
Variations. 

15.  attrib.  in  sense  5  b,  as  varicUion-chart ^  com- 
fasSf  instrument, 

t66o  Sturmv  Mariner^s  Mag,  if.  vi.  67  The  Use  of  the 
Quadrant  and  Variation-Compass.  1717  Bailey  (vol.  II), 
ranaiioH  Chart,  a  Chart  designed  by  Dr.  Halley.  1748 
AmsoM's  Voy.  Introd.,  A  new  variation -chart  lately  pub- 
lished.  1769  Phil.  Trans.  LIX.  483  The  variation  compass 
.  .was.  .a  very  good  one.  1837  Lloyd  in  Kr^.  Brit.  Assoc. 
VI.  App.  31  The  variation  instrument  will  be  placed  in  the 
magnetic  meridian,  with  respect  to  the  theodolite.  1867 
S\nTM  Sailer's  IVord-Bk.  y'o  The  admiralty  variation 
chart  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection.  ,  -     ,      , 

Varia-tionalf  a.  [f.  prec. +-al.]  Marked 
or  characterized  by,  dealing  with  or  concerning, 
variation,  in  various  senses.  ^ 

1879  Thomsom  &  Tait  Nat,  Phil.  I.  1.  §  337  Which . .  is  the 
genera)  variational  equation  of  motion  of  a  conservative 
s>-stem.  x888  EncycL  Brit.  XXIV.  77/1  This  succession  of 
variational  theories.  1907  .S"*!/.  ^rr'.  5  Oct.  422/1  Man.. is 
more  %'ariational  than  woman. 

Varia'tionist.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist.]  One  who 
composes  musical  variations. 

1901  j.  HuNF.KER  .1/^2Ctf//»/j>»fi?(/.  Music  2$  BrahmR..is 
not  only  the  greatest  variationist  of  his  times,  but  with  Bach 
and  Beethoven  the  greatest  of  all  times. 

Variaiiioas,  a.  rare-^  [iTcg.  f.  Varution.] 
K  Variational  a. 

187s  Jowett  Piato  (ed.  2)  II.  175  The  names  of  Astyanax 
and  Hector  are  really  the  same,  for  the  one  means  a  king, 
and  the  other  is  a  '  holder  or  possessor ' ;  'tis  all  one  mean- 
ing, .save  the  phrase  is  a  little  variatious. 

va*riative,  a.  [f.  Vaky  v.  +  -ative.]  Accom- 
fianied  by  or  showing  variation ;  variational. 

1874  WisCHELL  Doctr.  Evolution  B.  §  4.  48  The  hypothesis 
that  this  variative  improvement  is  capable  of  being  continued 
indefinitely. 

Hence  VaTlatively  fff/iy.  {Stand,  Diet,  1895). 

Variator  (ve»'rU't3j).  [In  sense  i,  a.  mod.L. 
variator\  in  sense  2,  f.  Vaeiatk  v,  +  -oR.] 

+  1.  In  University  use :  (see  Vary  z^,  5  d).    Obs. 

1749  Pointer  Oxon.  Acad.  18  The  Variator  opposing 
Aristotle,  in  three  Latin  Speeches. 

2.  A  kind  of  joint,  esp.  used  in  electric  subways, 
to  compensate  for  variations  of  length  in  the  con- 
nexions, due  to  changes  of  temperature. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet, 

Va'ricated,  a,  Zool.  [f.  as  next.]  Of  a  shell : 
Marked  or  furnished  with  varices. 

i8oi  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Varication  (vaerik/'*j3n).  [f.  L.  varic'f  stem 
of  varix  Varix.] 

f  1.  Path,  Varicose  condition  or  formation.  Obs. 

1684  tr.  Bonefs  Merc.  Con/pit.  vin.  390  Cutting  a  Sinus  in 
two  pLices,  where  the  varication  begins,  and  where  it  ends. 

2.  Zool.  The  formation  of  a  varix  or  varices  in  a 
shell ;  the  form  or  arrangement  of  these. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

t  Va*rice.  Obs.  [a.  F.  varice  or  ad.  L.  varic- 
em  Varix,]     A  varix  or  varicose  vein. 

tS4Z  R.  Copland  Galyen's  Terap.  s  Fj,  Bycause  of  the 
rotten  blode,  or  varyce  (that  is  to  say  a  tumyde  vayne)  that 
causelh  the  fluxion.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guiltemeau's  Fr, 
Ckirurg.  31/2  The  Varice  or  bursten  vayne  is  therunder 
situated. 

II  Varicella  (vaerice'la).  Path.  [mod.L.  (Vogel, 
1764),  irreg.  dimin.  of  variola  Variola,  Cf.  F, 
varicelle,'\     Chicken-pox. 

1771  Encycl.  Brit.Wl.  59  Exanthemata,  or  eruptive  fevers; 
comprehending  10  genera,  f/z.  1.  Erysipelas;  a.  Pestis;  3. 
Vanola;  4.  Varicella;  5.  Rubeola  [etc.].  x9o^  Med.  Jml, 
XII.  441  Though  very  much  resembling  variola,  I  remarked, 
(that)  it  might  yet  be  found  to  be  varicella.  x8a5  Good 
Study  Med.  (ed.  2)  III.  85  While,  .varicella  or  water-pox  in 
all  its  varieties,  was  designated  by  the  term  variola.  1876 
Bristowe  Th.  4-  Pract.  Med.  (1878)  181  Varicella  has  been 
largely  confounded  with  small-pox,  of  which  it  has  been 
regarded  as  a  modified  variety. 

attrib.  1897  Trans,  Amer.  Pediatric  Soc.\'%.\'i\  PixoMXid^ 
many  of  the  varicella  marks . .  a  rapid  ulceration  immediately 
began.  1898  Hutchins(m*s  Arch,  Surg.  IX.  369  It  might 
be  the  result  of.,  a  sequel  of  varicella,  i.e.  a  varicella 
prunga 

Hence  Varice'Uar  a.,  varicellous.  Varioe*lloid, 
modified  small-pox,  varioloid. 

187*  F.  T.  Roberts  The.  ^  Pract.  Med.  186  Small-pox 
after  Vaccination— Varioloid—Varicelloid.  tSgt  Cent.  Did., 
Variceilar,  1899  AlUfult's  Sysl.  Med.  VIII.  720  When  the 
disease  is  engrafted  on  the  lesions  of  varicella ..  it  does  not 
•onfine  itself  to  the  variceilar  lesions.  • 

Varice 'llous,  a.  Path,  [f.VARicELL-A  +  -ous.] 

Of  or  relating  to,  affected  with,  of  the  nature  of, 
varicella  or  chicken-pox. 

i8aa  EdiH,  ^rt*.  XXX  VI 1 1.  333The  boy  sleeping  with  his 
varicellous  brother  would  become  varicellou*;.  1825  Good 
Study  Med.itd.s)  III.  81  Every  variety  to  which  the  small- 
pox can  make  any  fair  pretention,  distinct,  confluent, 
crystallized  or  varicellous.  /Irid.  92  This  slightness  of 
irritability  in  the  fluid  of  the  varicellous  vesicle.  1897  Brit. 
Med.  Jml.  28  Aug.  33  Varicellous  Laryngitis 

Varices,  pi.  of  Vabix, 
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Vari'Ciform,  a.  rare'^.  [ad.  mod.L.  varici' 
formiSf  f.  L.  varic-  Varix.]     Resembling  a  varix. 

1849  in  Craig.  1859  in  Mavne  Expos.  Lex.  [Recent 
Diets,  give  varicoid  in  the  same  sense.) 

fVa'ricle.  Obs,~^  [f.  L.  varic-  Vabix:  see 
-CLE.]     A  varicose  tumour  or  swelling, 

1684  tr.  Bonefs  Merc.  Compil,  xviii.  600/1  A  Nun  had  a 
very  pninful  Variclc,  and.. when  I  had  set  fire  to  it,  it  was 
discussed  .It  once. 

Varicocele  (vse-rik^jsi'l).  Path.  [mod.I..,  f.  L. 
varic-  Varix  +  Gr.  «ijAt;  tumour.  So  F.  varico- 
cele^ Varicose  condition  or  dilatation  of  the 
spermatic  veins. 

1736  A.  Monro  in  Med.  Ess.  «5-  Ois.  {1742)  V.  i.  323  In 
the  Vessels  of  a  Person  labouring  under  the  Varicocele. 
1846  Brittan  tr.  Malgaigne's  Man.  Oper.  Sttrg.  ^6<:)  Most 
authors  distinguish  varicocele,  a  varicose  dilatation  of  the 
veins  of  the  scrotum,  from  circocele,  a  varicose  state  of  the 
veins  of  the  spermatic  cord;  but  surgeons  in  the  present 
day  generally  understand,  by  varicocele,  the  varicose  affec- 
tion of  the  cord  itself,  which  is  much  more  common  than  that 
of  the  scrotum.  1874  Van  Buren  Dis.  Genit.  Org.  468  Vari- 
cocele is  constituted  by  a  varicose  enlargement  of  the  pam- 
piniform plexus  and  veins  of  the  cord.  1^3-4  Med.  Annual 
56/1  A  very  successful  mode  of  treating  varicocele. 

attrib.  1895  Arnold  ^  Sons*  Surg.  Instr.  Catal.  576  Vari- 
cocele Clamp, . .  Spring  Tractor, . .  Needles,  . .  Ring. 

Vari-colonred,     varicoloured     (ve^Ti- 

k»:l3Jd),  a.  Also  7,  9  vary -col  our' d,  9  varie- 
coloured.  [f.  L.  vari-us  Various  a.  +  Coloured 
///.  fl.]  Of  various  or  different  colours ;  variegated 
in  colour. 

1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav,  (167^)  115  They  adorn  it 
according  to  fancy ;  sometimes  with  ribbons,  sometimes  with 
streamers  of  varicoloured  Taff'ata.  1684  tr.  Agrippa's  Van. 
Arts  Ixii.  184  Vary-colour'd,  many-coated,  canvas.wearing 
cloak-carriers.  1822  New  Monthly  Mag.  IV.  486  The  vari- 
coloured clouds  that  hang.. upon  its  sides.  183c  Tennyson 
Arab.  Nts.  57  A  walk  with  vary-colour'd  shells.  1841  Catlin 
N.  Amer. lnd.-^y\s .{\%^^  I.  i98Aprofusion  of  vari-coloured 
beads.  1899  F.  T.  Bullen  Log  Sea-waif  Ti  All  arou«d  the 
edge  of  the  darkness  ran  an  incessant  tangle  of  vari-coloured 
lightnings. 

b.  fig.  Different,  diverse,  diversified. 

1855  Browning  Clean  161  My  works,  in  all  these  vari- 
coloured kinds.  185.  Lowell  Leg.  Brittany  lu  xxxii,  Where 
fifty  voices  in  one  strand  did  twist  Their  varicoloured  tones. 

Varicose  (vserikJus),  a.  [ad.  L.  varicos-us 
(hence  It.,  Sp.,  and  Pg.  varicoso),  f,  varic-  Varix  : 
see  -OSE.] 

1.  Path,  or  Med.  Affected  with,  characterized  by, 
of  the  nature  of,  a  varix  or  varices. 

17M  Bailey,  Varicose,  that  hath  the  Veins  puffed  up  and 
swoln  more  than  ordinary  with  corrupt  Blood.  1770  Med. 
Observ.  {tjyi)  IV.  377  Two  Letters  on  the  Varicose  Aneu- 
rysm, from  Mr.  W.  White,  Surgeon  at  York,  to  W.  Hunter. 
1808  Barclay  Muscular  Motions  234  Cases  of  disease 
where  the  distension  of  these  veins  had.  .produced.. that 
unseemly  appearance  which  is  termed  varicose.  i8a6  S. 
Cooper  First  Lines  Surg.  {ed.  5)  180  The  use  of  the  knife, 
and  of  ligatures  for  the  cure  of  varicose  ulcers.  1843  Penny 
Cycl.  XXVI.  185  Varicose  affection  of  the  veins  of  the 
spermatic  cord  constitutes  the  disease  named  varicocele. 
1880  Bastian  Brain  32  They  then  not  unfrequently  assume 
an  irregular  or  varicose  appearance. 

b.  Of  veins:  Unnaturally  swollen  or  dilated. 

'  When  a  vein  becomes  varicose,  it  has  a  blue  colour, 
becomes  dilated,  knotty,  and  irregular,  and  winds  in  a 
serpentine  manner  under  the  skin'  (1835  Cyclop.  Pract. 
Med.  IV.  445). 

1797  M.  '^K\UA'i.  Morb,  Anat.  (1807)357  When  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  veins  is  very  considerable,  they  also  become 
varicose.  1807  Med.  yml.  XVI  I.  299, 1  have  met  with  many 
instances  of  varicose  veins  on  this  island.  1844  G.  Bird 
Uriii,  Dep.  (1857)  4^3  She  had  morning  sickness,  and  the 
veins  of  her  lower  extremities  were  varicose.  1884  M.  Mac- 
kenzie Dis.  Throat  .J-  Nose  II.  56  The  patient  had  varicose 
veins  of  the  gullet. 

^g.  1846  Landor  Imag.  Conv.  Wks.  I.  74  Milton  has., 
not  a  ^inew  sharp  or  rigid,  not  a  vein  varicose  or  inflated.  1864 
Sala  in  Temple  Bar  Feb.  337  The  responsibility  of  originat- 
ing these  varicose  veins  in  the  limbs  of  a  fair  city. 

2.  £nt,  and  Bot.  Unusually  enlarged  or  swollen; 
resembling  a  varix. 

i8a6  KiRBV  &  Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  xl.  103  These  [bile-vessels] 
by  Malpighi  and  the  earlier  physiologists.. were  denomin- 
ated varicose  vessels.  Ibid.  xtvi.  340  Varicose,. .'w\\^n  the 
nervures  are  disproporiionably  swelled  in  any  part.  X882 
\iiiv.sir.  Sachs'  Bot.^6S  The  bordering  cells  project  into  tlie 
canal  like  varicose  hairs. 

3.  Of  appliances:  Designed  or  used  for  the 
treatment  of  varicose  veins. 

1858  SiMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Varicose-stockings,  elastic  or 
bandaged  stockings  for  giving  pressure  and  support  to 
swelled  veins  in  the  legs. 

Hence  Varico'sed///.  a, 

1891  in  Cfnt.  Diet.  1900  Brit.  Med.  yrnl.  No.  3040.  248, 
I  now  saw  a  bright  red  varicosed  papilla. 

Varicosity  (vserikfj-siti).    [f.  Varicose  a.  + 

-IT  v.] 

1.  A  varicose  swelling  or  distension. 

c  184s  Todds  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  233  Irregular  dilatations  or 
varicosities  of  the  absorbent  vessels.  1877  Huxlev  ^4;^;/. 
Inv.  Anim,  i.  64  These  fibrils  present  numerous  minute 
varicosities,  and,  at  intervals,  larger  swellings.  1897  All- 
butt's  Sysl.  Med.  II.  1078  On  pricking  one  of  these  vari- 
cosities a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  fluid  escapes. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  varicose  or 
abnormally  swollen  ;  an  instance  or  case  of  this. 

1876  Gross  Dis.  Bladder,  etc.  157  The  disease  here  con- 
sists either  in  a  simple  varicosity  or  in  the  development  of 
vascular  growths.    1897  Allbutt  s  Syst,  Med.  III.  380  Vari- 


VARIEGATE. 

cosity  of  the  veins  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cewphagus.  1898 
P.  NIanson  Trap.  Diseases  xxxi.  462  One  [type  of  disease] 
characterised  by  varicositj^  of  lymphatics. 

trans/.  1891  Ravleigh  in  Proc.  Boy.  Inst.  (1B93)  XIII. 
264  The  cylindrical  [liquid]  jet  may  be  said  to  become  vari- 
cose^  and  the  varicosity  goes  on  increasing  with  time. 

3.  The  state  of  having  varicose  veins. 

1879  H.  P.  Dunn  in  BartJwl.  Hos^.  Rep.  XV.  251  Vari- 
cosity of  the  lower  limbs  is  met  with  in  seameo. 

t  Va'ricoilS,  a*  Obs.  [ad.  F.  variqtteux  (Pare) 
or  L.  varicos-us  Varicose  a,"]    Varicose. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemenu's  Fr.  Chirurg.  45/1  Create 
Armes  and  great  Legges,  which  are  varicouse.  i6ai  Burton 
Anat.  Mel.  11.  iv.  i.  li.  Which  saith  that  in  melancholy  and 
mad  men,  the  varicous  tumor  hasmorroides  appearing  doth 
heale  the  same.  1634  T.  Johnson  Farcy's  Ckirurg.  xx.  vii. 
(1678)  461  The  swetUng  and  blackness  of  the  Tongue,  and  as 
it  were  varicous  veins  lying  under  it.  1710  T.  Fuller  Pkarm. 
Extevtp.  261  This  Linament,  ..contracting  the  varicous 
Vessels,  reduces  them  to  their  due  Tenor  and  Size.  iTfti 
Med.  Comm.  I.  119  The  cutaneous  veins  were  slightly  vari- 
cous. X786  Ibid.  II.  97  [The  veins  had]  assumed  a  varicous 
appearance. 

varied  (ve9*rid),///.  a.     [f.  Vary  v.'\ 

1.  Differing  from  one  another ;  of  different  or 
various  sorts  or  kinds. 

1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  ni.  i.  86  Where  like  a  sweet  mellodius 
bird  it  sung  Sweet  varied  notes  inchanting  euery  eare.  — 
L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  775  Varying  in  subiects  as  the  eie  doth  roule, 
To  euerie  varied  obiect  in  his  glance.     1718  Prior  Solomon 

I.  350  How  shall  We  next  o'er  Earth  and  Seas  pursue  The 
vary'd  Forms  of  ev'ry  thing  we  view.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr. 
St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  II.  26B  The  very  birds  and 
quadrupeds,  which  are  more  beautiful,  and  of  species  more 
varied,  in  islands  than  any  where  else,  1851  Helps 
Comp.  Solit,  X.  181  So  varied,  extensive  and  pervading  are 
human  distresses.  1878  Stewart  &  Tait  Unseen  Univ.xx. 
§  76.  87  That  astronomy  is  competent  to  explain  the  varied 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    x88o  Grove's  Diet.  Music 

I I.  567  The  art  of  adapting  musical  ideas  to  the  varied  capa- 
bilities of  Stringed,  Wind,  Keyed,  and  other  Instruments. 

2.  Marked  by  variation  or  variety ;  presenting 
different  forms  or  qualities  on  this  account. 

173a  Pope  Ess.  Mam.  27  Observe,  .what  other  planets 
circle  other  suns,  What  vary'd  Being  peoples  ev'ry  star. 
174JB  Gray  Alliance  27  Howe'er  opinion  tinge  the  varied 
Mind.  1784  CowpER  Task  i.  172  fhe  sloping  land.. Dis- 
playing, on  Its  varied  side,  the  grace  Of  hedge-row  beauties 
numberless.  i8a8  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xiv,  When  I  behold 
. .  this  rich  and  varied  land,  with  its  castles,  churches, . .  and 
fertile  fields.  1838  James  Robber  iv,  The  path  she  followed 
was  like  a  varied  but  a  pleasant  life.  1887  Ruskin  Praeterita 
II.  252  Sketching  the  boat  and  her  sails  in  their  varied 
action. 

b.  poet.  Of  the  Deity  or  persons. 

a  1748  Thomson  Hymn  2  These,  as  they  change,  Almighty 
Father,  these  Are  but  the  varied  God.  The  rolling  year  Is 
full  of  thee.  1763  Churchill  Apology  Poems  I.  68  The 
varied  actor  flies  from  part  to  part. 

3.  Vari-coloured,  variegated ;  esp,  in  the  names 
of  birds  or  animals. 

17x5  Pope  Iliad  iv.  225  StiflT  with  the  rich  embroider'd 
work  around,  My  varied  belt  repell'd  the  flying  wound.  1781 
Pennant  Hist.  Quad.  I.  195  Varied  Monkey.  Ibid.  II.  413 
Varied  Squirrel . .  :  upper  part  of  the  body  varied  with  black, 
white,  and  brown.  178a  Latham  Gen.  Synop.  Birds  I.  11. 
568  Varied  Woodpecker.  1817  Stephens  in  Shaw's  Gen. 
Zool.  X.  II.  333  Senegal  Flycatcher..  .Varied  Flycatcher, 
with  white  eye-brows,  and  the  outer  tail-feathers  half  white. 
x86i  Chavtbers's  Encycl.  II.  726/1  Varied  Monkey  i^Cerco- 
pithecus  Mona)—an  African  species.  1891  Cent.  Diet.  s.vv. 
Pickerel,  Shrike,  Thrush. 

4.  Comb,  in  varied-coloured^  -winged  adjs. 

18x1  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  VIII.  11.  420  Varied-winged  Parra- 
keet.,  .Green  Parrakeet,  with  blue  crown,  and  wing-coverts 
varied  with  black,  blue,  and  yellow.  x8i8  HERvfe  How  to 
Enjoy  Paris  (ed.  2)  18  A  little  messenger  of  comfort,  clad  in 


varied-coloured  rags.  1845  J.  Coulter  Adv.  in  Paci_fiex\v. 

brig 
parrot. 


215  The  varied-coloured  bright  feathers  of  the  ground. 


Variedly  (ves-ridli),  adv.  \i.  prcc.  +  -LY  ii.] 
In  a  varied  manner  ;  diversely. 

i8a7  Carlyle  Germ,  Rom.  I.  293  Whatever  was  beautiful 
..these  noble  gentlemen  had  tastefully  and  variedly  ex- 
pended on  the  glory  of  that  da>^.  1864  Pusev  Led.  Daniel 
V.  238  Good  and  evil  are  so  variedly  mingled  in  nations  or 
individuals,  that  [etc.].  1878  Cox  Salv.  Mundi  vii.  (ed.  3) 
156  We  see  how  that  law  works  here — how  variedly  and 
subtlely,  and  with  what  delicate  complexity. 

Variedness.  rare,  [-ness.]  Diversity  of 
aspect  or  character. 

1897  Expositor  Oct.  281  It  will  flourish .  .by  impregnating 
the  life  of  the  town  with  its  own  variedness. 

Variegate  (ve^'riieg^t),  v.  Also  8  variagate. 
[f.  L.  variegdt-y  ppl.  stem  of  variegdre  to  make 
varied  or  of  divers  colours,  f.  vari-us  Vakious  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  diversify ;  to  invest  with  variety ; 
to  enliven  with  differences  or  changes. 

X653  More  Antid.  Ath.  Ep.  Ded.  A  3  The  glorious  Wis- 
dom and  Goodness  of  God  so  fairly  drawn  out  and  skilfully 
variegated  in  the  sundry  Objects  ofexternall  Nature.  i8ia 
W.  TENNANT/i«j/fr  F.  Prcf,  Ancient  and  modern  manners 
are  mixed  and  Jumbled  together,  to  heighten  the  humour  or 
to  variegate  the  description.  x8x3  Shelley  Q.  Mab  iv.  150 
All  the  germs  Of  pain  or  pleasure,  sympathy  or  hate,  That 
variegate  the  eternal  universe.  185a  H.  Rogers  Eel.  Faith 
(1853)  >2a  The  spectacle  of  the  infinite  diversities  of  religion, 
which  variegate,  but  alas  !  do  not  beautify  the  world. 

b.  esp.  To  render  varied  in  colour  or  appearance ; 
to  mark  or  cover  with  patches  of  different  colours 
or  objects. 

a  1718  Woodward  Fossils  i.  20  The  Shells  are  filled  with  a 
white  Spar,  which  variegates  and  adds  to  the  Beauty  of  the 
Stone.    1796  Morse  A  fner.  Geog.  1. 620  The  blended  verdure 
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of  woodlands  and  of  cultivated  declivities . .  variegates  the 
prospect  in  a  charming  manner.  1855  Macaulay  HUt. 
F.ng.  xviii.  IV.  238  Where  the  British  flag,  variegated  by 
the  crosses  of  Saint  George  and  Saint  Andrew,  hung  by  the 
side  of  the  white  flag  of  France.  1863  HAivxHORSEOKrO/a: 
Home  (iij<))  107  Lichens.. variegate  the  monotonous  gray 
with  hues  of  yellow  and  red. 

2.  To  vary  by  change  or  alteration,    rare. 

1674  Jeake  Arith.  (1696)  371  Particulars  are  to  be  divided 
by  a  Mixture  of  Division  of  Species  and  Compound  Surds, 
variegated  as  the  Case  requires.  1775  Adair  .4<«.-r.  Ind.  69 
They  were  not  in  a  savage  state,  when  they  first  separated, 
and  variegated  their  dialects,  with  so  much  religious  care, 
and  exact  art. 

Hence  Va-riegatin?  ppl.  a. 

I7»7  Pope,  etc.  A  rt  Sinking  93  Of  tfopes  and  figures  :  and 
first  of  the  variegating,  confounding,  and  reversing  figures. 

Variegated  (ve»ri|eg^<ted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec. 
or  L.  variegdt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  variegdre.'\ 

1.  Marked  with  patches  or  spots  of  different 
colours;  varied  in  colour;  of  diverse  or  various 
colours  ;  many-coloured,  vari-coloured  ;  spec,  in 
Bot.  (see  Variegation  i). 

<ii66i  FuLl-ER  Worthies,  Norwich  (1662)  274  The  slcil  in 
making  Tulips,  .variegated,  with  stripes  of  divers  colours. 
1688  Boyle  Finai  Causes  iL  46  In  sawing  pieces  of  varie- 
gated  marbles.  1718  Pope  Odyss.  xv.  145  She  said,  and  gave  I 
the  veil;.. The  prince  the  variegated  present  took.  1748 
Ansotis  Voy.  11.  viii.  2r8  The  glittering  of  the  sun  on  their 
variegated  plumage.  1781  Gibbon  Z'^'c^.  4- ./^.  xviii.  (1787)  II. 
78  A  variegated  flowing  robe  of  silk.  i%\%  Examiner  ■nS.rxf^ 
$^4/2  Some  of  his  tradesmen . .  illuminated  their  houses  with 
variegated  lamps.  i8sj  Bed's  Fhrist  212  This  magnificent 
new  variegated  plant  is  a  native  of  Java.  1876  Bristowe 
Th.  >i  Pract.  Med.  (1878)  565  They  are  sometimes  smooth, 
sometimes  ribbed,  upon  the  surface,  and  often  variegated 
in  colour.  ,...„„  -  t 

Comb.  1763  Mills  Pract.  ffusf.lU.  238  However,  neither 
the  yellow,  nor  the  variegated,  flowered  lucerne  b  ever  so 
strong  as  that  with  purple  flowers.  1883  Harper's  Mag: 
April  727/1  Near  it  is  the  striking  foliage  of  the  variegated, 
leaved  althea. 

b.  In  the  specific  names  of  animals,  birds,  etc. 
A  large  number  of  similar  uses  occur  in  the  works  of 

Latham  and  Shaw. 

1783  LATHA>d  Gen.  Syn.Birds  II.  I.  09  Variegated  chatterer. 
Ibid.  181  Variegated  Bunting  (Emberiza  frincipalis). 
1791  Shaw  Mus.  Leverianum  38  The  Variegated  Baboon. 
1801  —  Gen.  Zoot.  II.  17  Variegated  Cavy.  Ibid.  123  Varie. 
gated  Marmot.  t8<a  Ibid.  III.  1.  235  Variegated  Lizard. 
1804  Ibid.  V.  II.  439  Variegated  Sun.fish.  1814  Leach 
Zool.  Misc.  I.  J17  Variegated  Coucal.  1840  t<ee  Sole 
j«."2l.  1871  CasselVs  Nat.  Hist.  I.  95  The  Douc,  or 
Variegated  .Monkey, . .  is  perhaps  the  most  gaily  clad  of  all 
this  group.  1881  Ibid.  V.  73  The  Variegated  Sole  (Solea 
varit-gata)  is  rarely  more  than  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 
and  closely  resembles  the  Common  Sole.  1888  Casselts 
Encycl.  Diet.  s.v.,  Variegated  spider-monkey,  Atelcs  varie- 
gatHs,  or  bartlettii.. 

c.  In  the  names  of  plants  or  shrubs. 

t8sa  G.  W.  Johnson  Cott.  Card.  Diet.  go^t2  Variegated 
Ijturel,  Aucuba.  185s  Miss  Pratt  Flmier.  PI.  y.  260 
Variegated  Simethis.  1859—  ^'■'''  Grasses  298  Variegated 
Rough  Horse-tail.  1874  T.  Hardy  Farfr.  Mad.  Crowd II. 
X.  too  Boughs  of  laurustinus,  and  variegated  box,.. and 
boy's  love. 

d.  Afin.     (See  quots.) 

183*  T.  Thcmson  Mill.,  Ceo/.,  etc.  I.  622  Variegated  Copper 
Ore.  Buntkupfercrz — liver-coloured  copper  ore.  s86a  Dana 
.Wn.  294  Erubescite.— Variegated  Copper  Pyrites.  1888 
Casselfs  Encycl.  Diet.  b.v.,  Variegated  copper.ore,  the 
same  as  Bornitc.  Ibid.,  Variegated-sandstone,  a  name 
formerly  given  to  the  New  Red  Sandstone. 

2.  Marked  or  characterized  by  variety;  of  a 
varied  character,  form,  or  nature ;  diverse. 

i66a  Stillincpl.  Orig.  Sacrx  11.  vii.  3  Therein  was  abun- 
dantly seen  Gods  iroXuiro«iA«  aa^ia,  his  variegated  wisdom. 
1687  N.  N.  Old  Paperf  18  God  Almighty,  .accepts  the 
variegated  Services  of  his  different  Creatures.  1761  Fal- 
coner Shiprwr.  Proem  20  Ve  ever-tuneful  Nine  I  whose 
sacred  lyres, . .  in  softer  notes,  express  The  variegated  pang 
of  deep  distress.  1775  Adair  Amer.Ind.  110  The  dancers 
prance  it  away,  with  wild  and  quick  sliding  steps,  and 
variegated  postures  of  body.  1798  Washinotom  Lett.  Writ. 
1893  XIV.  57  The  variegated  and  important  duties  of  the 
.\i<t  of  a  Commander-in-Chief,  .require  experienced  Officers. 
1817  Chalmers  Astron.  Disc.  iv.  (1852)  105  The  minute  and 
variegated  details  of  the  way  in  which  this  wondrous  enco- 
nomy  is  extended.  1897  Mary  Kinosley  W.  Africa  387,  I 
go  along  the  same  variegated  path  I  came  by  yesterday. 

b.  Composed  of  persons  of  various  characters  or 
kinds  ;  heterogeneous ;  motley,  rare. 

itaj  WoRDSw.  Whiti  Doe  1.  163  A  variegated  band  Of 
middle  aged,  and  old,  and  :^oung.  1863  Kinglake  Crimea 
(1877)  I.  xix.  381  The  variegated  group  which  composed 
Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry. 

3.  Varied  or  diversified  (in  coloar,  appearance, 
etc.)  with  something. 

1678  CuDwoRTH  Intell.  Syst.  379  I'he  whole  World,  varie- 

fated  with  Plants,  Animals  and  Surs,  being  his  [sc.  God's) 
emple.  17S1  Johnson  Rambler  No.  156  no  No  plays 
have  oftener  filled  the  eye  with  tears ..  than  those  which  are 
variegated  with  interludes  of  mirth.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1776)  VII.  265  The  colour  is  generally  an  olive  brown, 
variegated  with  one  that  is  more  dusky.  1796  Morse  ..fm^r. 
Ceof.  I.  1 80  The  tract  of  country . .  is  happily  variegated  with 
plains  and  mountains,  hills  and  vallies.  1806  Gazetteer 
Scot.  (ed.  2)  433  The  surface  is  variegated  with  hills  and 
eminences,  streams  of  water,  and  fertile  plains.  1845 
Florist's  jrnl.  (1846)  VI.  104  Their  colour  is  a  bright- 
golden  scarlet ;  the  limb  variegated  with  red  and  yellow. 
1870  Hooker  Slnd.  Flora  387  Corolla  blue  variegated  with 
white  inside. 

4.  Characterized  by  variegation  (of  colour). 

l6«4  Power  £>/.  Philos.  1.  7  Who  does  not  admire  the 
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variegated  diversity  of  colours  in  her  [the  butterfly's]  ex- 
pansed  wings?  183S  Lyell  Princ.  Ceol.  iil.  xvi.  (ed.  4)  HI. 
271  The  surface.. was  of  a  variegated  colour.  1877  Black 
Green  Past,  xlii,  A  rich  wilderness  of  flowers,  of  the  most 
bountiful  verdure  and  variegated  colours. 

5.  Produced  by  variation  ;  variant. 

187s  Liddon  Etetn,  Relig.  iv.  143  For  all  that  disease  is 
disease,  and  not  a  variegated  form  of  health. 

Hence  'Va'rlegatedness. 

1668  WiLKiNs  Real  Char.  215  Variegatedness,  motly.pyed, 
particoloured,  divers  colours. 

Variegation  (ve»ri|eg^''Jan).  [f.  Vakiegate 
V.     Cf.  Sp.  varUgacion,  Pg.  variegafdo.'] 

1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  variegated 
or  varied  in  colour ;  diversity  of  colour  or  the  pro- 
duction of  this ;  spec,  in  Bot.,  the  presence  of  two 
or  more  colours  in  the  leaves,  petals,  or  other  parts 
of  plants ;  also,  defective  or  special  development 
leading  to  such  colouring. 

1646S1RT.  Browhk  Pseud.  Ep.  36^  He ..  that  could  content 
himselfe . .  that  the  variegation  of  Birds  was  from  their  living  , 
in  the  Sunne.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Variegation,  a  ' 
garnishing  with  divers  colours.  X758  Johnson  Idler  No.  64 
p  5,  I  happened  to  catch  a  moth  of^peculiar  variegation. 
177s  Adair  Atner.  Indiaits  3  The  variegation,  .of  colours 
among  the  human  race.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  142/1 
This  variegation  of  the  leaves  sometimes  disappears.  1861 
Bentley  Man.  Bot.  745  Variegation  in  leaves  must  be 
regarded  as  a  diseased  condition  of  the  cells  of  which  they 
are  composed.  i88a  G.  Allen  in  Nature  XXVI.  323  When 
we  come  to  consider  the  subject  of  variegation  lof  colours  in 
flowers]  and  of  reversion. 

b.  With  a  and  pi.     Also,  a  variegated  marking. 

i6<4  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  ti  Plant  them  [tulips]  in  natural 
earth  somewhat  impoverish'd  with  very  fine  sand  ;  else  they 
will  soon  lose  their  variegations.  171S  Fcutt.^  Diet.  s.v. 
Florist's  Year  (Sept.),  Remembering  always  'lis  Nourish- 
ment is  the  Cause  of  Variegations  in  Plants.  1771  Phil. 
Trans.  LXI.  48  The  beautiful  variegations  in  them  [speci- 
mens of  marble]  may  have  probably  been  occasioned  by  the 
mineral  vapours.  1796  Kirwan  Etem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  78  lis 
colours.,  passing  into  variegations.  i8j8  Stark  £/tfw/.  Nat. 
Hist.  I.  471  RcSy  brown,  smooth,  with  white  variegations. 
1884  Brownino  Ferishtah  (1885)  112  .\nd  where's  the  gloom 
now?— silver.smitten  straight.  One  glow  and  variegation  ! 

2.  The  action  or  process  of  diversifying  or  render- 
ing varied  in  character  ;  an  instance  or  occasion  of 
this. 

1(68  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  lit.  xxili.  451  There  being  Folly 
and  Wickedness  all  over  the  World,  it  is  better  there  should 
be  this  variegation  of  it,  then  that  it  should  be  everywhere 
in  the  same  dress,  a  z68a  Glanvill  Disc.  Serm.  fr  Rem.  x. 
(1681)  376  His  attributes  are  but  the  several  modes  and 
variegations  of  Almighty  Love.  I7a7  Pope,  etc.  A  rt  Sinking 
97  For  variegation,  nothing  is  more  useful  than  the  Parano- 
masia,  or  Pun.  1775  Johnson  IVest.  /si.  Wlcs.  1825  IX.  157 
"The  variegation  of  time  by  terms  and  vacations.  1777  — 
Lett.  (1788)  1.  363  Do  not  omit  painful  casualties,  or  un- 
pleasing  passages ;  they  make  the  variegation  of  existence. 
1834  Ht.  Martineau  Moral  111.  85  The  diversity  of  produc- 
tion which  takes  place  on  the  earth,  occasioning . .  a  perpetual 
variegation  and  augmentation  of  commodities. 

to.  Alternation  tf/'(one  thing  with  another).  Ois.' 

1779  Johnson  L.  P.,  Addison  Wks.  III.  47  His.  .variega- 
tion of  prose  and  verse,  however,  gains  upon  the  reader. 

Variegator.  rare.  [f.  as  prec]  One  who  or 
that  which  variegates. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet.  1910  Driver  in  Expositor  Feb.  121 
The  '  work  of  the  variegator  "  is  prescribed  for  the  screens 
of  the  Tent  of  Meeting. 

Varier  (ve»-ri3i).    [f.  Vabt  ».] 
t  L  Hist.  =  Pbevamcatob  4.  Obs. 

I<i4  (see  Prevaricator  4].  166s  Buck  in  Peacock  Stat. 
Catnbr.  (1841)  App.  B.  p.  Ixxxii,  The  Proctor  calleth  up  the 
Varier  or  Prxvaricator,  who,  having  ended  his  speech,  is 
dismist  by  the  Proctor. 

2.  One  who  varies  or  dissents /Vum  something. 

i860  Tennyson  Sea  Dreams  19  They  gain'd  a  coast..At 
close  of  day ;  slept,  woke,  and  went  the  next.  The  Sabbath, 
pious  varicrs  from  the  church,  To  chapel. 

Varietal  (varai-etal),  a.  Biol,  and  Bot.  [f 
Vabiet-v  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  connected 
with,  indicating,  etc.,  a  distinct  variety  of  animal 
or  plant.     Opposed  to  specific  or  generic. 

1866  Darwin  Orig.  Spec.  (ed.  4)  ii.  59  He  is  at  first  much 
perplexed  in  determining  what  differences  to  consider  as 
specific,  and  what  as  varietal.  1873  Dawson  Earth  >t  Man 
xiv.  319  The  careful  study  of  varietal  forms.  1881  Lees 
in  7rnl.  Bot.  X.  25  Quite  sufficiently  distinct  to  merit  a 
vanetal  if  not  a  specific  name,  looi  jfrnl.  R.  Instit.  Corn- 
wall XV.  123  No  one  can  deny  that  it  merits  varietal  rank. 

Hence  'Vari-etaUy  adv.,  in  respect  of  varietal 
qualities ;  as  a  distinct  variety. 

1873  Dawson  Earth  ff  Man  xii.  290  Not  only  did  man 
exist  at  this  time,  but  man  not  even  varietally  distinct  from 
modern  European  races.  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  386/2 
Foraminifera ..  which  can  he  identified— not  only  generically 
and  specifically,  but  even  varietally. 

Variety  (varsi-eti).  Forms  ;  6  varyete,  varie- 
tee,  -tye,  6-7  -tie,  7-  variety,  [a.  K.  variiti 
( =  It.  variety,  Sp.  variedaJ,  Pg.  variedade),  or 
ad.  L.  varietdt;  varietds  difference,  diversity,  etc., 
f.  vari-us  Various  a. :  see  -ty.] 

1 1.  a.   Variation  or  change  of  fortune.  Obs. 

aiS33  L"-  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Gviij, 
The  players  and  gesters  suffered  great  varietee  in  the 
empyie,  according  to  the  diuersitee  of  emperours.  1617 
Moryson  Itin.  II.  114  Our  loose  wings  sometimes  beating 
the  rebels. .  and  sometimes  being  driven  by  themhack  to  our 
Colours  . .  and  this  skirmish  coatinuing  with  like  varietie 
some  three  howers. 


VABIETY. 

t  b.  Tendency  to  change ;  fickleness ;  change  of 
purpose  or  plans.   Obs. 

a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VII,  11  Thinkyng  surely  that 
they,  .would  neuer  consent  &  longe  agree  with  the  English- 
men, accordyng  to  their  olde  vaffrous  varietie.    1579  Fenton 
Guicciard.  (1618)  312  This  varietie  (if  it  be  possible  to  find 
out  the  truth  in  so  great  inconstancie)  many  attributed  to 
his  credulitie  and  lightnesse  of  beliefe. 
f  e.  Dissension,  division.    Obs,~^ 
1546  Bale  Eng.  Votaries  i.  68  After  the  decease  of  King 
Edgare,.  .was  a  wonderfuU  varyete  and  scisme  through  out 
the  whole  realme. 
2.  Difference  or  discrepancy  between  things  or  in 
the  same  thing  at  different  times. 

155a  Huloet,  Varietie  in  fourme,  dissimilitudo.  1580 
FuLKE  Martiall  Con/ut.  viii.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  193 
The  variety  in  time  that  is  in  the  witness  of  the  invention 
of  the  Cross.  1604  E.  G[rimstone)  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies 
III.  xix.  180  Many,  according  to  the  varietie  of  their  opinions, 
attribute  this  to  diverse  causes.  1629  H.  Burton  Truth's 
Tri.  245  The  vulgar  Latine..hath  noted  in  the  margin.. in 
the  variety  of  reading.  l6S4  tr.  Scudery's  Curia  Pol.  165 
You  cannot , .  but  conclude . .  that  my  rea.sons  are  valid  and 
strong  for  the  variety  of  my  difl'erent  Conduct  in  such  great 
Aflfairs.  \it!i  Anson' s  Voy.u.x.  246  This.  .occa.sionsa  very 
remarkable  variety  in  the  manner  of  equipping  the  ship  for 
these  two  different  voyages.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
VI.  381  Upon  examination,  there  will  be  less  variety  found 
between  them  than  between  birds  that  live  upon  land,  and 
those  that  swim  upon  the  water.  i86l  Palev  y^schylus 
(ed.  2)  Prometh.  scji  note.  There  is  the  same  variety  in  601, 
and  the  latter  reading  necessitates  the  questionable  lengthen- 
ing of  a  before  irp  in  612. 

3.  The  fact,  quality,  or  condition  of  being  varied ; 
diversity  of  nature  or  character  ;  absence  of  mono- 
tony, sameness,  or  uniformity. 

1548  Udall  Erasm.  Par.  1  Cor.  xii.  34  The  diners  placjing 
and  vse  is  not  to  the  member  reprochful,  but  this  varietie 
rather  apcrtayneth  to  the  welth  of  the  whole  body.  1561 
tr.  Calvin's  Four  Godly  Serm.  iii.  G  j,  Although  amonges 
men,  there  be  soche  a  varietie  &  defference  of  myndes  and 
desyres.  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  *  CI.  11.  ii.  241  Age  cannot 
wither  her,  nor  custome  stale  Her  infinite^  variety.  1675  K. 
Burthogge  Causa  Dei  63  By  Representing  the  Variety  of 
Opinions  about  the  thing  whereon  I  now  discourse.  1704 
F.  Fuller  Med.  Gymn.  (1711)  3  They  do  not  Consider  the 
wonderful  Variety  of  the  Disorders  of  Nature.  1843  Civil 
Eng.  H  Arch.  Jrnl.  VX.  icB/i  The  powerfulness, and  variety 
of  tnis  splendid  instrument.  1856  Kinosley  Lett.  (1878)  I. 
497  The  perpetual  variety  of  work  which  I  have  been  in. 
i860  MoZLEY  Utiiv.  Serm.  vii.  156  We  find  ourselves  sur- 
rounded by  the  greatest  variety  of  character  in  the  world. 
b.  Without  article. 
1567  Maplet  Gr.  F'orest  27  b,  It  is  to  be  maruelled  how 
Dame  Nature  hath,  .for  varietie  sake  so  manifoldly  varied 
and  multiplied  y  kindes  of  colours  either  simply  died, 
and  stained,  or  [etc.].  a  1633  J-  Austin  Medit.  (1635)  270 
Therefore  in  Pleasures  both  Body  and  Soule  desire  with 
fulnesse  of  Pleasure  to  have  fulnesse  of  variety,  a  1680 
Butler  Rem.  (1759)  I.  15  And  she  [Nature]  affects  so  much 
to  use  Variety,  in  all  she  does,  a  1711  Prior  Ess.  ^  Dial. 
Dead,  Opinion  Wks.  1907  II.  196  We  judge  of  things 
according  to  the  humour  we  are  in  and  that  very  Humour 
is  subject  to  infinite  Variety.  1784  Cowper  Teui  11.  606 
Variety's  the  very  spice  of  life,  That  gives  it  all  its  flavour. 
i8a6  Disraeli  V.  Grey  v.  iv.  Variety  is  the  mother  of  enjoy- 
ment. 1859  Habits  of  Cd.  Society  xi.  312  A  sensible  man 
avoids  variety  in  drinking.  187S  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V. 
14  "There  is  a  want  of  variety  in  the  answers. 
o.  As  a  literary,  musical,  or  artistic  quality. 
1597  MoKLEY  Introd.  Mus.  iii.  180  So  that  you  must  in 
your  musicke  be  wauering  like  the  wind,  sometime  wanton, 
sometime  drooping, . .  and  shew  the  verie  vttermost  of  your 
varietie,  and  the  more  varietie  you  shew  the  better  shal  you 
please.  1601  R.  Chester  Lmi^s  Martyr  Tille.p.,  A  Poeme 
enterlaced  with  much  varietie  and  raritie.  162a  Peacham 
Compl.  Cent.  x.  (1906)  86  Varietie  is  various,  and  the  rules 
of  it  so  difficult  [etc.).  Ibid.,  To  proceed  further,  were  to 
translate  Virgil  himselfe;  therefore  hitherto  of  varietie. 
17S3  Hogakih  Anal.  Beauty  ii.  16  How  great  a  share 
variety  has  in  producing  beauty.  1846  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint. 
I.  II.  iL  §  8  Variety  is  never  so  conspicuous,  as  when  it  is 
united  with  symmetry.  1870  Swinburne  £51.4- .y^xrf.  (1875) 
6r  Variety  is  a  rare  and  high  quality,  but  poets  of  the  first 
order  have  had  little  or  none  of  it, 

d.  //.  A  series  or  succession  of  different  forms, 
conditions,  etc. ;  variations. 

1604  E.  G(kimstone]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  11.  viii.  100 

We  see  great  varieties  in  the  yeere,  which  proceeds  from  the 

divers  motions  and  aspects  of  Planets.     1668  Cowley  Ess.. 

Agric,  Virg,  Ceorg.  40  What  makes  the  Sea  retreat,  and 

what  advance:    Varieties    too    regular  for  chance.  _  1748 

Anson's  Voy.  11.  v.  180,  I  must. .make  a  short  digression  on 

the  heat  and  cold  of  diflferent  climates,  and  on  the  varieties 

which  occur  in  the  same  place  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  year. 

1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  f,  Exp.  Philos.  IV.  xliv.  406  The  great 

I    distance  of. .  Saturn . .  [does]  not  permit  us  to  distinguish  the 

I    varieties  of  its  surface.     1805  Foster  Ess.  \.  i.  s  The  varietiei 

through  which  life  has  passed.     18*9  Macaulay//«/.  £«r. 

ii.  I.  167  He  had  passed  through  all  varieties  of  fortune,  and 

i    had  seen  both  sides  of  human  nature. 

1 4.  The  fact  or  quality  of  being  varied  in  colour ; 
variegation.  Obs.    rare. 

'SSS  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  67  Hauyng  theyr  fethers  enter- 

mcngled  with  greene,  yelowe,  and  purple,  whiche  varietie 

deliteth  the  sense  not  a  lille.     1609  Bible  (Douayji.J^orf. 

'•    xxvi.  31  Twisted  silke,  wrought  with  imbrodered  worke  and 

I    goodlle  varietie.     —  Ezek.  xvii.  3  A  great  eagle  with  great 

winges..ful  of  feathers,  and  of  varietie,  came  to  Libanus. 
i      5.  Used  as  a  collective  to  denote  a  number  of 
I    things,  qualities,  etc.,  different  or  distinct  in  char- 
acter;  a  varied  assemblage,  number,  or  quantity 
^"something. 
I       In  some  instances  hardly  distinguishable  from  sense  3. 
I       a.  With  Me. 


VAKIETY. 

1553  T.  Wilson  XAet.  (15S0)  30,  I  might  heape  together 
the  varietie  of  pleasures,  which  come  by  travaile.  1633 
Hemingb  &  CoNOELL  in  jst  Folio  Shaks.  A  3  heading^  To 
the  great  Variety  of  Readers.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
186  Bdiold  Ihc  varietie  of  temporary  blessings.  1798  S.  & 
Ht.  Lee  Canttrb.  T.  II.  164  The  variety  of  simple  scenes 
..made  him  delight  to  linger  in  Swiuerland.  1851  Carpen- 
ter Man.  Pkys.  (ed.  a)  579  The  variety  of  movements  of 
which  the  hand  of  Man  is  capable. 
b.  Without  article.    ?  Obs, 

iSTS  Fenton  {titU\  Golden  Egistles,  contayning  varietie 
of  discourse,  ^ih  raorall,  philosophical  1,  and  divme, 
gathered  as  well  out  of  the  remainder  of  Guevaraes 
workes,  and  other  authors.  i6o«  Warner  AB.  Eng.  xi. 
Ixv.  278  Varietie  of  Men  to  court  a  Woman  is  her  pride. 
1680  MoRUEN  G<0g.  Rect.y  Engltutd  (16S5)  21  Bravely  fur. 
nlshed  with  Variety  of  pleasant  Orchards  and  Gardens, 
C1701  Encyct.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  VIII.  541/*  Hindosun  affords 
^-arwty  of  beasu  for  carriage,  as  camels,  dromedaries  letc.]. 
C.  With  o,  fhcU,  etc. 

1708  SswELir,  S.V.  VerschieU  There  is  no  variety  of  goods; 
There's  no  choice  to  be  had.  lyaS  Chambers  CycL  s.v. 
K«M,  In  dig^ng..,  they  meet  with  a  Variety  of  Veins. 
1774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VIII.  197  He  thus  per- 
ceived a  variety  of  kinds,  almost  equal  to  that  variety  of 
productions,  which  these  little  animals  are  seen  to  form. 
1780  Mirror  No.  77,  From  this  circumstance,  .a  variety  of 
remarks  might  be  made.  1863  P.  Barrv  Dockyard  Econ. 
162  In  consequence  of  the  quality  of  the  work  executed, 
Messrs.  Maudslay..have  performed  a  great  variety  of 
smaller  operations.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  240  Like 
Proteus,  he  transforms  himself  into  a  variety  of  shapes. 
1891  Farrar  Darktu  ^  Daivn  xv,  To  Nero,  .every  man  was 
sluggish  and  plebeian  who  did  not  care  to  season  his  recrea- 
tion with  a  variety  of  vices. 
d.  With  a  plural  verb. 

17x8  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let  to  Ctess  Bristol  10  April, 
For  twenty  miles  together,  .the  most  beautiful  variety  of 
prospecu  present  themselves.  1780  Bentham  Prittc.  Leghl. 
xix.  §  24  Now  of  the  infinite  variety  of  nations  there  are  upon 
earth,  there  are  no  two  which  agree  exactly  in  their  laws. 
1849-50  Alison  Hist.  Europe  X.  Ixv.  §  74.  69  A  variety  of 
false  attacks  were  immediately  directed,  .against  the  ram- 
parts. XW7  Science  X.  115  A  variety  of  hooks  were  used 
for  different  kinds  offish  and  according  to  the  time  of  day. 

6.  A  difTerent  form  of  some  thing,  quality,  or 
condition  ;  something  which  differs  or  varies  from 
others  of  the  same  class  or  kind  ;  a  kind  or  sort. 

Also  without  0/'.  see  {b\ 

(a)  1617  J.  Tavlor  (Water  P.)  Observ.  ^  Trav.  Land,  to 
Hamburgh  Wks.  (1630)  81/2  They  haue  strange  torments 
and  varieties  of  deaths,  according  to  the  various  nature  of 
the  offences  that  are  committed.  1639  S.  Du  Verger  tr. 
Camus'  Admir.  Events  To  Rdr.  a  vij.  Some  good  soules . . 
will  be  glad  to  finde  profitable  admonitions.. with  varieties 
of  pleasures  fitting  their  humour.  178^  Cowper  Tiroc.  475 
The  spirit  of  that  competition  burns  With  all  varieties  of  ill 
by  turns.  iBsa  H.  Rogers  £(r/.^a/M  (1853)  118  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  certain  and  the  probable  is  felt  to  be  too 
important  not  to  be  marked  by  corresi>onding  varieties  of 
speech.  x86o  Mozley  l/niv.  Senn.  viL  (1877)  156  Even 
the  varieties  of  good  character  are  almost  infinite.  1873 
Hamerton  [ntelL  Life  i.  iv.  22  The  two  lads  represent  two 
distinct  varieties  of  human  life. 

{b)  1643  Denham  Coopers  H.  198  Nature,  whether  more 
intent  to  please  Us  or  her  self,  with  strange  varieties,.. 
Wisely  she  knew  the  harmony  of  things.  1671  Grew  Anal. 
PL  Introd.  3  For  beholding  the  Many  and  Elegant  Varieties, 
wherewith  a  Field  or  Garden  is  adorned.  \tj^  Mirror 
No.  8,  Agood  plain  Mirror,  intended  to  represent  things  just 
as  they  are,  but  with  properties  and  varieties  not  to  be  met 
with  in  common  glass.  18*5  Carlyle  Schiller  11.  77  The 
task  of  composing  dramatic  varieties,  of  training  players,., 
could  not  wholly  occupy  such  a  mind  as  his. 

b.  Bot.  and  Biol.  A  plant  or  animal  differing 
from  those  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs  in 
some  minor  but  permanent  or  transmissible  parti- 
cular ;  a  group  of  such  individuals  constitating  a 
sub-species  or  other  subdivision  of  a  species  ;  also, 
a  plant  or  animal  which  varies  in  some  trivial 
respect  from  its  immediate  parent  or  type. 

xCki9  Parkinson  Parad.  xxvi.  215  Many  more  sorts  of 
varieties  of  these  kindes  there  are,  but  these  onely..are 
noursed  vp  in  Florists  Gardens  for  pleasure.  1711  Mortimer 
Hnsb.  (ed.  2)  II.  217  To  make  Varieties  of  them,  the  Seeds 
of  the  best  single  ones,  .are  to  be  sown  in  September,  i^ax 
Bradley  Phiios.  Ace.  IVks.  Nat.  145  The  Lady  Cow,  which 
has  likewise  its  Varieties  beautifully  spotted  with  the  gayest 
Colours.  1780  EncycL  Brit.  (ed.  1)  VI.  4651/2  Triixophya 
leipyria  is  only  a  variety  of  the  iritxopkya  causus,  183a 
Lander  Exp,  Niger  II.  viii.  10  Another  variety  of  corn 
grows  here,  which  has  eight  ears  on  a  single  stem.  1845 
Florist's  yrni.  (1846)  Vi.  206  For  12  old  varieties  in  the 
nurserymen's  class.  1859  Darwin  Orig.  Spec.  i.  7  When 
we  look  to  the  individuals  of  the  same  variety  or  sub-variety 
of  our  older  cultivated  plants  and  animals.  1870  Yeats 
Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  6  A  worker  in  wood  will  tell,  from  the 
texture  and  grain,  not  merely  the  species  but  the  variety  of 
tree. 

attrib.  1890  Science-Gossip  XXVI.  42  And  what  shall  we 
say  to  some  of  our  Latinised  variety-names? 

O.  So  in  the  classification  of  inorganic  substances 
or  of  diseases. 

(a)  1753  Chambers"  C^cL  Suppl.  s.v.,  The  naturalists  of 
'  foTmer  ages  have  run  into  great  errors,  in  mistaking  the 
accidental  varieties  of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals  for 
distinct  species.    1757  Da  Costa  Fossils  13  j  The  sand-stone, 

..exhibited  by  Wood  ward,.,  is  only  a  variety  of  this  kind. 

1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  619  Verona  green  is  merely  a  variety 
of  the  mineral  called  green  earth.  1855  J.  Phillips  Man. 
Geol.  Z04  The  coal  is  partly  'splint  ',..part.y  of  the  '  can>ier 
or  *  parrot  *  variety, 

(^)  1806  Med.  Jmi.  XV,  5  It  is  an  inflammatory  affection, 
but  destitute  of  redness;. .the  name  ofphlegmasia  alba,  or 
white  inflammation,  will  therefore  sumciently  characterize 

this  variety  of  it.  1876  Bhistowe  Tk.  ^  Pract.  Med.  (1878) 
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414  The  various  forms  of  intercurrent  or  secondary  pneu- 
monia, and . .  the  lobular  variety  of  the  disease. 

f7. //•  Articles  of  various  kinds;  odds  and  ends. 

1614  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  I tid,  (1909)  III.  28  What- 
soever  goods  or  varietyes  be  brought  in  by  the  English. 

8.  elllpt.  Variety  performances.  (See  9  b.) 

1908  Stage  Year  Bk.  26  Some  provincial  theatres  have 
gone  over  entirely  to  variety. 

9.  atlrib,  a.    Variety  shop  or  store^  one  in  which 
small  goods  of  various  kinds  are  sold ;  a  general   j 
store.    U.S. 

x8a4  A  Singleton  (H.  C.  Knight)  Lett.  fr.  South  ^  IK 
84  One  indication  of  a  new  country  is  that  the  shops  are 
variety-shops ;  each  one  keeping  piece-goods,  groceries, 
cutlery,  porcelain,  and  stationary  [sic]  in  different  corners. 
1839  in  Thornton  Amer.  Gloss.^  [The  collected  trumperyl 
gives  the  Mayor's  office  the  appearance  of  a  *  variety  store  '. 
1842  Mrs.  Kirkland  Forest  Life  I.  149  A  '  variety  store ', 
offering  for  sale  every  possible  article  of  merchandize,  from 
lace  gloves  to  goose-yokes  [etc.].  1884  Harper's  Mag.  Nov. 
888/1  One  of  them  walked  gauntly  down  to  the  post-office 
in  the  corner  of  the  variety  store. 

b.  Used  to  designate  music-hall  or  theatrical 
entertainments  of  a  mixed  character  (songs,  dances, 
impersonations,  etc.).  Also  applied  to  things  or 
persons  connected  with  such  entertainments. 

1886  Referee  25  March  (Cassell's),  The  biggest  variety 
company  ever  seen  at  the  East-end  of  London.  1891 
Chambers's  Jrnl.  14  March  165/1  Music  halls,  or,  to 
give  them  the  more  recent  and  appropriate  term,  variety 
shows,  are  quite  modern  institutions.  xSga  Dail^  News  25 
RIarch  2/2  The  high  salaries  paid  to  variety  artists.  1894 
'M.  O'Rell'  y.  Bull^  Co.  200  A  succession  of  songs  and 
dances  in  costume,  commonly  called  Variety  Shows.  1908 
Stage  Year  Bk.  26  They  are  now  an  integral  part  of 
variety  performances.  Ibid.^  Theatres  need  the  latter  Llicence] 
for  the  variety  weeks  and  even  extended  variety  seasons. 

Variform  (ve^'riffJim),  a.  Also  7  varie-form. 
[f.  L.  vari-,  stem  of  varius  Vakious  a.  +  -form. 
Cf.  It.  variforme.']  Of  various  forms;  varied  or 
different  in  form ;  diversiform. 

1662  J.  Chandler  Vati  Helmonfs  Oriat.  Transl.  Pre- 
monit..  Because  every  thing  in  its  Essence  and  Bein§  is 
good,  and  that,  because  it  is  one,  and  true ;  but  that  which 
is  double,  varie-form,  seeming,  or  false,  that  it  sees  to  be 
evil  1685  (Cotton  tr.  Montaigne  III.  459,  I. .find  [it] 
very  hard  properly  to  design  them  [our  actions]  every  one 
by  themselves  by  a  principal  quality,  so  ambiguous  and 
variform  they  are  by  several  lights.  1836  Eraser's  Mag. 
XIII.  419  'What  men  call  love  is  a  variform  thing.  1845 
Stocqueler  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  iBg  Among  these 
variform  buildings,  strangely  interspersed,  are  here  and  there 
huge  masses  of  heavy  foliage.  x86o  Muir  Cockbubn  Pagan 
or  Christian  39  It  eventually  becomes  with  its  variform 
sculpture.. a  distinguishing  peculiarity. 

Hence  Variformly  adv, 

189X  Clark  Russell  Curatica  129  Pat  was  called  vari- 
formly Patrick,  Paddy,  Patsey,  or  Pat. 

tVarifonned,  a.  Obs.-^  [f.  as  prec.+ 
FoRMED.]    Variously  formed  or  shaped  ;  variform. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  i.  27  The  inferiour  part  of  this 
shoulder  bone.  .is.. large,  and  variformed. 

Variformity.  rarer-^,  [f.  Varifobm  a.  + 
-ITY.]     Variety  or  diversity  of  form. 

1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  v.  iv.  (1852)  332  The  Forms 
. .  were  not  in  all  points  the  same,  nor  did  our  churches  at  all 
find  that  this  variformity  was  an  inconvenience. 

+  Va*rify,  "v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  vari- ^^i^moi  varius 
Various  a. :  see  -fi:.]  (rans.  To  make  varied  ; 
to  vary  ;  to  variegate. 

x6o6  Sylvester  Dti  Bartas  11.  iv.  Magnificence  661  May 
..Suiting  the  Lawns  in  all  her  pomp  and  pride  Of  lively 
Colours,  lovely  varifi'd.  1631  J.  Burges  /i«jiy.  Rejoined 
88  So  as  the  same  Law  might  ever  remaine  firmc,  and  vn« 
broken,  when  occasions  should  varifie  and  change  parti- 
cularities. 1680-90  Temple  Ess.y  Gardening  Wks.  1720  I. 
183  AH  the  rest  are  either  varified  by  Names,  or  not  to  be 
named  with  these,  nor  worth  troubling  a  Garden.  1741  E. 
PosTON  Pratler  (1747)  I.  113  Vou  don't  know  what  great 
I  Use  a  little  Latin  and  Greek  would  now  be  of :  You  can't 
imagin  the  Credit  and  Reputation  that  there  is  in  a  Line,  or 
even  a  Word  or  two,  of  it :. .  Besides,  it  varifies  it,  and  makes 
it  naturally  the  fitter  for  Entertainment. 

Varily,  obs.  form  of  Verily  adv. 

VarinaS.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  a  town 
in  Venezuela  used  to  designate  a  kind  of  tobacco 
(see  quot.  1858).     Also  ellipt. 

1747  W.  Douglas  Brit.  Settlements  N.  Amer.  {1760)  1. 116 
Virginia  tobacco,and  Brazil,  and  Varinas tobacco,  differupon 
this  account.  1839  J.  Fu.me  (W.  A.  Chatto)  Paper  on 
Tobacco  117  Varinas  is  usually  imported  in  rolls  formed  of 
the  leaves  of  the  tobacco  spun  into  a  kind  of  thick  twist. 
1858  SiMMONDs  Diet,  Trade,  Farina^s  [sic]  roll,  a  kind  of 
tobacco  generally  plaited  round  a  thick  stick,  very  much 
like  C'naster. 

Varing(e,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Wairing  (spending). 

II  Variola  (varsi-iyia).  Pal/i.  [med.L.  varioia 
pustule,  pox,  f.  L.  varius  speckled,  variegated. 
Cf.  F.  variole  and  verole  (OF.  verole^  vairole)^  — 
Prov.  vairohy  Cat.  verola^  Sp.  viruela,  It.  vajuole 
fem.  pi.,  and  vajuolo.']     The  small-pox. 

1771-1804  (see  Varicella].  1825  Good  Study  Med.  (ed.  2) 
III.  85  The  adjunct  spurious  or  bastard  variola.  1846  Day 
tr,  Simon^s  Anim.  Cheui.  II.  282  M.  Solon  found  the  urine 
coagulable  in  five  out  of  eleven  cases  of  variola.  1877  F.  T. 
Roberts  Handbk,  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  149  Variola  may  be  met 
with  at  any  age. 

Comb.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  648  Numerous  strains 
of  so  called  variola-vaccine  lymph.  1898  Brit.  Med.  yrnl. 
7  May  1 185  The  measure  of  protection  afforded  these 
children  by  his  variola*descendea  lymph. 


VABIOLOID. 

Vari'Olar,  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  variolar-is,  i. 
variola:  see  prec.  So  K.  variolaire.l  Of  or 
pertaining  to,  resembling  (that  of),  variola. 

1840  in  Smart.  1843  Proc.  Benv.  Nat.  Club  II.  xi.  52 
The  material  is  a  hard  variety  of  basalt, .  .distinguished  by 
a  pitted  or  variolar  aspect.     1859  in  Mayne  Expos.  Lex. 

Va-riolaTioid,  a.  [f.  mod.L.  Variolaria  (see 
def.)  +  -oiu.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Variolaria, 
a  spurious  genus  of  lichens  characterized  by  pustu- 
late shields  ;  pustulate,  pitted. 

1856  W.  L.  LiNDsAV  Pop.  Hist.  Brit.  Lichens  42  This 
variolarioid  condition  is  not  uncommon  in  many  crustaceous 
species. 

Variolate  (ve^  -riiikit),  v.  Med.  [f.  V  AKIOLA. : 
see  -ATE.]  trans.  To  infect  with  variola ;  to  in- 
oculate with  the  virus  of  variola  or  small- pox. 

c  179a  [implied  in  Variolated  Bpl-  a-l  '810  Edin.  Rcit. 
XV.  329  The  total  number  of  those  vaccinated ..  is  perhaM 
not  less  than  those  variolated.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV. 
24/2  The  proof  being  to  variolate  the  cow  on  the  udder. 
1898  Brit.  Med.  Jml.  7  May  1185  He  had  altogether  failed 
in  attempts  to  variolate  the  cow. 

Hence  Va,Tiolated  ///.  a. 

c  1702  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  IX.  246/1  The  Chinese  coiivey 
a  pellet  of  variolated  cotton .  .into  the  nostrils  of  the  patient. 
1801  Jenner  in  Ring  Treat.  Cow-fox  24  From  variolated 
pustules  one  cannot  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  a  disease  has 
been  communicated  by  effluvia.  184s  Encycl.  Mctrop.  VII. 
754/2  If  the  patient  be  exposed  to  a  variolated  atmosphere 
at  the  time  he  is  vaccinated.  1897  AllbutVs  Syst.  Med. 
II.  649  I'he  final  scab  on  the  site  of  inoculation  is  not  50 
elevated  in  the  variolated  as  in  the  vaccinated  animals. 

Variolation  (ve>:rii)1?-j3n).  Med.  [f.  prec.] 
Inoculation  with  the  virus  of  small-pox. 

180S  Med.  yrnl.  XIV.  536  A  remarkable  coincidence  of 
failure.,  of  variolation  as  well  as  vaccination.  i8io  Edin. 
Kev.  XV.  340  It  [i.  e.  vaccination]  has  been  adopted  by 
millions  who  never  would  have  submitted  to  variolation. 
1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  1. 559  The  practice  of  variolation, 
which  was  revived  and  introduced  into  Great  Britain  by 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 

Variole  (vea'riff»l).  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  variola 
Variola.]  Something  resembling  a  small-pox 
marking  or  pustule  in  appearance  or  formation : 

a.  Ent.  A  foveole  or  small  fovea. 

1826  KiRBV  &  Sp.  Entotml.  IV.  xlvi.  270  VarioU,..a. 
shallow  impression  like  a  mark  of  the  smail-pox. 

b.  Geol.  A  spherular  concretion  of  a  variolite. 

1890  Q.  Jrnt.  Geol.  Sac.  XLVI.  312  The  spherulites  or 
'  varloles  '  [of  the  variolite-diabase]  are  grouped  or  drawn 
out  in  bands  parallel  to  the  surface. 

Variolic  (veariplik),  s.  rare~^.  [f.  Vamol-a 
+  -ic.     Cf.  F.  variolique.'\     Variolar,  variolous. 

1827  in  Baron  Life  Jenner  I.  335  Till  I  had  inoculated  my 
children  again  with  variolic  matter. 

Varioline  (ve>*rii>lin).  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  -K  -INK.] 
The  hypothetical  infectious  principle  of  variola. 

1864  Fark  Rep.  Reg.  Gen.  Suppl.  34  When  any  zymotic 
matter  such  as  varioline,  scarlatinine  or  typhine  finds  its 
way  into  a  village. 

Variolite  (ve^Ti^ait).  Geol.  [f.  med.L.  vari- 
ol-a  Vakiola  + -ITE 1  2.  Cf.  Y.  variolite,  G.  vario- 
lit.'i  A  kind  of  rock  embedded  with  spherulites 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  pock-marked 
(see  quots.);  esp.  the  diabase  (diorite)  of  Brongniart. 

1796  KiRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  368  Variolites.  Stones 
that  have  rounded  protuberances,  of  a  ditferent  nature  from 
the  common  mass  of  the  stone.  1811  Pinkerton  Petrol.  1. 
133  When  the  crystals,  .assume  an  oval,  but  particularly  a 
round  shape,  the  rock  may  be  aptly  styled  avariolite.  Ibid., 
The  stones  called  variolites  of  Durance,  being  pebbles  rolled 
down  by  that  river  in  Dauphiny.  1879  Rutley  Stud.  Rocks 
xiii.  248  Variolite  is  an  aphanitic  diabase  of  compact  texture 
and  greenish-grey  colour,  in  which  there  occur  little  concre- 
tions of  a  paler  colour,  ranging  up  to  the  size  of  small  nuts. 

Va-rioli'tic,  a.  Geol.  p.  prec.  +  -ic]  Of  the 
nature  of,  or  containing,  variolite ;  spherulitic. 

1862  G.  P.  ScROPE  Volcoutoes  365  The  clinkstone  is  usually 
variolitic.  1878  Lawrence  tr.  Cotta's  Rocks  Classified  139 
Diabase.. is  sometimes.. variolitic  or  amygdaloidai. 

Variolitiza'tion.  Geol.  [f.  Variolitb  -h 
-IZATION.]  The  process  of  becoming  variolitic; 
change  or  conversion  into  variolite. 

1890  Q.  yrnl.  Geol.  Soc.  XLVI.  330  As  variolitization seems 
to  have  resulted  from  the  same  causes  that  have  built  up 
ordinary  spherulites. 

Variolization  (ve^ri^iz^'-Jsn).  Med.  [f. 
VAR10L-A  + -IZATION.]     Variolation. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet.  1910  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  276  Variolisation 
. .  is  said  to  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eleventh  century. 

Varioloid  (veo-riJloid),  a.  and  sb.    Path.    [ad. 

inod.L.    varioloids,    -odes    (Frank,   C1790):    see 

Variola  and  -oiD.  So  F.  varioloide,  It.vajuoloide.] 

A.  aaj.  Resembling  variola  or  small-pox ;  like 

that  of  variola. 

In  early  use  '  applied  to  a  supposed  special^  disease  spon- 
taneously developed  in  our  climate  under  certain  atmospheric 
conditions  and  capable  of  being  propagated  by  infection  or 
inoculation  '  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.). 

1821  W.  Stoker  (,title),  Observations  on  the  Varioloid 
Disease.  1825  Good  Study  Med.  (ed.  2)  V.  737  Varioloid 
eruptions,  iii.  88.  1851  Leadam  Homoeopathy  354  Vario- 
loid Diseases.  This  term  is  applied  to  those  diseases  which 
resemble  small-po.\,  and  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
the  same  epidemical  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  for  their 
production.  1899  Alllmtt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  47^  Sometimes 
It  [a  pathological  process]  is  partial,  and  a  varioloid  lesion 
results. 


VARIOLOUS. 

B.  sd,  A  modified  form  of  variola,  esp.  a  mild 
variety  occurring  after  vaccination  or  in  those  who 
have  previously  had  small-pox. 

1828-32  in  Webster.  1843  R.  J.  Graves  SysL  Clin.  Med. 
xiv.  148  One  of  the  former  was  attacked  by  varioloid  just 
after  the  crisis  of  long-continued  spotted  fever.  i8;ro  T.  W. 
HiGGiNSON.'^rwy  Life  234  A  case  or  two  of  varioloid  in  the 
regiment.  1897  Allbittt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  103  A  papular 
appearance  which  if  the  rash  be  scanty,  may  resemble  the 
early  stage  of  varioloid. 

fig.  i860  Emersom  Cond.  Lrye,C7i/iure  Wks.  (Bohn)  II. 
364  Is  egotism  a  metaphysical  varioloid  of  this  malady  ?  ^ 

VanOlonS  (varai'iHas),  a,  [f.  med.L.  variola 
Vabiola,  or  a.  F.  variohux'.  see-ous.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of,  resembling^  (that  of),  variola 
or  small-pox ;  of  or  pertaining  to,  appearing  in, 
characteristic  of,  variola. 

X676  PJiiL  Trans.  XI.  569  The  third  Epidemical  Constitu- 
tion., was  that  of  the  Small-pocks,  and  of  a  Variolous 
Feaver,  resembling., the  Smal-pocks.  1749  Ibid,  XLVI. 
235  From  the  Dissections  of  those  who  have  died  of  the 
Small- Pox,  we  find  that  the  Viscera  are  subject  to  the  vari- 
olous Abscesses.  1780  Ibid.  LXX.  139  She  was  delivered 
of  a  child,  as  full  of  variolous  pustules  as  herself.  i8os  Med, 
yrnl.  VIII.  170  [TheyJ  thought  it  [an  eruption]  had  a  vari- 
olous appearance.  1845  Encycl.  Mctrop.  VII.  754/3  When 
a  person  has  been  inoculated  with  a  mixture  of  the  variolous 
and  vaccine  poisons.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIH.  639 
In  these  respects  its  evolution  is  not  unlike  that  of  a 
variolous  or  vaccine  vesicle. 

Co'nb.  \9<n  Med.  J^rw/.  V.  453  Others  were  distinguishable 
by  a  variolous-like  aspect  and  circular  inflammation. 

b.  Variolous  matter  {fluid  ot  virus)  y  the  virus 
of  small-pox,  esp.  as  used  for  purposes  of  inoculation. 

1747  tr.  Astruc's  Fevers  278  From  the  first  reception  of 
the  variolous  matter.  1798  Jenner  Variola  yaccins (tBoi) 
23  Cow-pox  virus.. renders  the  constitution  unsusceptible 
of  the  variolous.  1800  Med,  Jmt.  IV.  22,  I  immediately 
inoculated  the  whole  party  with  the  most  virulent  variolous 
matter  I  could  procure.  1825  Good  Study  Med.^  (ed.  2) 
V.  192'  When  vaccine  or  variolous  fluid  is  properly  inserted 
under  the  cuticle.  1875  Richardson  Dis.  Mod.  Life  S3 
He  therefore  inoculated  patients  with  diluted  solutioos  of 
variolous  matter. 

c.  Variolous  contagion,  disease^  infection,  etc, 
variola,  small-pox.   ?  Obs. 

c  179a  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  I X.  245/2  The  variolous  matter 
only  produces  the  variolous  disease.  1799  Med.  Jrnt.  I.  318 
In  every  instance,  the  patient,  .has  completely  lost  the  sus- 
ceptibility for  the  variolous  contagion.  1807  Ibid.  XVII.  27 
Six  full  days.. during  which  they  had  been  exposed  to  the 
variolous  infection.  18*7  De  Quincey  Last  Days  Kant 
Wks.  1854  III.  123  He  thought,  that,  as  a  guarantee  against 
the  variolous  infection,  it  required  a  much  longer  probation. 

2.  Of  persons :  Affected  with,  suffering  from, 
small-pox. 

1668  Sydenham  Let.  Bo^le  B.'s  Wks.  1744  V.  639/2  In 
visiting,  .many  of  my  variolous  patients.  £^1793  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  3)  ik.  245/2  Inoculation  with  the  blood  of  vario- 
lous patients  hath  been  tried  without  effect.  1804  Med. 
yrnl.  Xn.  18^  Variolous  patients.  1897  Altbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  11.207  It  IS.  .exceptional  to  find  that  the  children  born 
of  variolous  mothers,  .have  had  small-pox  in  uterus. 

3.  Eni.  (See  quot.) 

1836  K1RBY&  %v.EntomoL  IV.xlvi.  370  Variolous  (Vario- 
losa), beset  with  many  varioles. 

II  Variorum  (ve»rio**r^m).  [L.,  gen.  pi.  masc. 
of  varius  Various  a. ,  in  the  phrase  editio  cum  notis 
variorum  (see  def.).] 

1.  An  edition,  esp.  of  the  complete  works  of  a 
classical  author,  containing  the  notes  of  various 
commentators  or  editors.  Also  in  the  full  phrase 
Variorum  edition, 

i738CHAMBERsCyc''S.v.,  AsetofDutch  Variorums.  Ibid., 
The  Variormns^  for  the  generality,  are  the  best  Editions. 
t3M4  Scott  Let.  to  Constab/e  6  Jan.,  In  the  shape  of  these  in- 
imitable Variorums,  who  knows  what  new  ideas  the  Classics 
may  suggest?  i8a6  Miss  Mitforu  Village  w.  {1863)  268, 
I  should  like  to  see  a  variorum  edition  of  our  Pizarro.  1870 
Lowell  Amonj^  My  Bks.  Ser.  i.  163  The  serious  notes  of  a 
tMriorum  edition  of  Shakespeare. 

b.  attrib.y  33  variorum  classic^  comrften/tOtyfiih 
the  name  of  the  author. 

«  X763  Byhom  Misc.  Poems  (1773)  II.  333  The  variorum 
Comments.  1803  Dibdin  Edit.  Classics  u  The  second 
edition  [of  ClaudianJ . .  is  esteemed  one  of  the  scarcest  of  the 
Variorum  Classics.  1822  Scott  Nigel  Introd.  Epist.,  The 
Prolegomena  of  the  Variorum  Shak$|>eare. 

0.  As  cuij.  in  the  sense  *  obtained  or  collected 
from  various  books  or  sources ', 

1883  American  VII.  170  Outlines  of  the  Chief  Political 
Changes  in  the  History  of  the  World,. Arranged  by  Centuries, 
with  Variorum  Illustrations.  1887  Athenjeum  13  Aug.  210/3 
In  his  variorum  readings  of  the  name  from  old  records  he 
has  obviously  misread  t  for  c  in  several  instances. 

2.  y??".  Variation;  a  varyinjj  or  changing  scene. 
177.   Skin.vek    Tullochgorum   Wks.  iSog  III.   136    Dull 

Italian  lays, .  .They're  dowf  and  dowie  at  the  best,  Wi'  a* 
their  variorum.  1785  Burns  Jolly  Beggars  8th  Air,  Life  ts 
all  a  variorum,  We  regard  not  how  it  goes. 

Variotinted,  a.  [Irreg.  f,  L.  varius  varied.] 
Of  various  tints  or  colours. 

1903  Agnes  NI.  Clerkk  Probt.  Astrophysics  44  The 
dazzling  variotinted  fireworks  disclosed  by  the  prism. 

Various  (ve»Ti3s),  a.  [f.  L.  vari-us  changing, 
different,  diverse,  variegated.  Cf.  It.,  Sp.,  Pg. 
vario."] 

1.  +1.  Of  things:  Undergoing,  exhibiting,  subject 
to,  variation  or  change;  variable,  changeful .  Ods, 

1553  HuLOET,  Variousc,  uacillans, .  .uarius.  1570  Levins 
Manip.  226  Variousc,  varius^  instabilis.     i6a3  J.  Tavlob 
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(Water  P.)  Sir  G.  Nonsence  Wks.  {1630)  1/2  Most  conscript 
Vmpire  in  this  various  Orbe.  1647  Cotterell  tr.  Dnvila's 
Hist.  Fr.  I.  13  As  the  condition  of  the  Court  is  ever 
various  and  unconstant.  a  1676  Hale  Prim.  Grig,  Man. 
(1677)  191  The  Instances  of  latter  Discoveries  which  make 
evident  this  various  state  of  the  Globe  of  Earth  and  Water. 
1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4463/3  The  Winds  were  so  various  that 
we  could  not  make  to  the  Bay  of  la  Hogue  'till  the  nth. 
a  1763  Shenstone  Elegies  v.  n  111  can  I  bear  the  various 
clime  of  Love  !  177J  Sheridan  Rivals  Epil,  The  servile 
suitors  watch  her  various  face,  She  smiles  preferment,  or  she 
frowns  disgrace. 

t  b.  Of  fortune,  life,  etc.   Obs, 

1633  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Discovery  by  Sea  Wks.  (1630) 
24/1  Whilst  we  like  various  Fortunes  Tennis  ball,  At  euery 
stroake,  were  in  the  Hazzard  all.  1644  Quarles  Jitdgtuent 
(J-  Mercy  12  Fear  not  the  frowns  of  princes,  or  the  imperious 
hand  of  various  fortune.  1703  N.  Rowe  Ulysses  1.  i,  Ev'ry 
Change  Of  various  Life.  jj^z-zGrw  Agrippina  54  Through 
various  life  1  have  pursued  your  steps. 

•f*  c.  Turning  different  ways  ;  going  in  different 
directions.    Obs. 

i6ai  Quarles  Argalus  ^,P.  (1678)  13  There  walked  she: 
and  in  her  various  minde,  Projects  and  casts  about  which 
way  to  finde  The  progress  of  the  young  Partheniaes  heart, 
1725  Pope  Odyss.  vi.  134  Forth  from  her  snowy  hand 
Nausicaa  threw  The  various  bail. 

t  d.  Of  a  war  :  Marked  by  varying  success.  Obs, 

1754-8  Bp.  Newton  Obs.  Propk.  Daniel  xii.  17^  Hence 
arose  a  various  war  between  Antiochus  and  Epiphanes, 
each  of  them  seizing  Phoenicia  and  Coele-Syria  by  turns. 

f  2.  Of  persons  ;  a.  Changeable  in  character ; 
inconstant,  unstable ;  fickle.  Obs. 

1636  E.  Dacres  tr.  MachiaveVs  Disc.  Livy  1. 231  A  Prince 
loosen'd  from  the  law,  will  bee  unthankful!,  various,  and  im- 
prudent. 1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  111.  iv.  328  So  Car- 
dinal Alexandrine  dealt  with  Cardinal  di  S.  Sisto,  a  various 
and  unconstant  man,  1670  Marvell  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart) 
II.  330  Truly  he  seems  to  me  so  various  and  fickle  in  hand- 
ling this  businesse  all  along.  1719  Swift  Hist.  Eng.  Wks. 
1841  I.  5H4/2  Robert,  who  was  various  in  his  nature,  and 
always  under  the  power  of  the  present  persuader.  1776 
Gibbon  Decl.  <5-  F.  i.  (1782)  I.  9  The  various  character  of 
that  emperor,  capable,  by  turns,  of  the  meanest  and  the  most 
generous  sentiments.  i8ao  E.  Thompson  Cullen's  Nosologia 
(ed.  3)  327  The  mind,  involuntarily  various  and.unsteady. 

•{■  b.  Marked  by  change  or  vacillation  in  opinions 
or  views.   Obs. 

164s  ViscT.  Falkland  Infallihility  13  Saint  Austin,  who 
is  very  various  I  confesse  in  it.  x6s3Gataker  Vind.  Annot. 
yer,  1.  3  In  this  point  he  seems  somewhat  various.  x66i  J. 
Davies  Civil  IVarres  373  The  officers  of  the  army  them- 
selves began  to  be  various  and  uncertain  what  to  do, 

+  O.  poet.  Appearing  in  or  assuming  a  variety  of 
forms.    Obs, 

1725  Pope  Odyss,  iv.  524  Watch  with  insidious  care  his 
knoMrn  abode ;  There  fast  in  chains  constrain  the  various 
god  [sc  Proteus]. 

II.  3.  Of  persons:  fa.  Versatile  in  knowledge 
or  acquirements ;  exhibiting  variety  in  work  or 
writings.    Obs, 

1621  Bp.  MouNTAGu  Z7/(i/r('<$«  I  His  name  was  already  up.. 
for  a  great  scholar :  a  various  Linguist.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  ' 
Pseud.  Ep.  1.  viii,  (t6B6)  24  A  delectable  Author,  very 
various.  1657  S.  Purchas  Pol.  Flying-Ins.  i.  i,  What  in  this 
respect  is  wiser,  or  better  instructed  than  the  Bee?  What 
Artificer  is  so  various*  what  Painter.. can  imitate  her 
works?  1681  Drvdem  Abs.  4"  Achit.  i.  545  A  man  so 
various,  that  he  seem'd  to  be  Not  one,  but  all  ftfankind's 
Epitome. 

b.  Giving  attention  to  many  different  subjects. 

1878  R.  Choate  Addresses  235  It  is  a  common  belief  that 
Mr.  Webster  was  a  various  reader;  and  i  think  it  is  true. 

4.  a.  Varied  in  colour;  vari-coloured,  variegated. 
(lh'\c\\y  poet. 

a  1618  [see  Vasnish  v,  1  b],  1697  Drvden  ^neid  ix.  3 
The  various  Iris  Juno  sends  with  haste,  To  find  bold  Turnus. 
1718  Prior  The  Garland  ii.  At  Morn  the  Nymph  vouch- 
saft  to  place  Upon  her  Brow  the  various  Wreath.  1735 
SoMERViLLS  Ckasew.  106  The  rising  Sun.  .As  many  Colours 
from  their  glossy  Skins  Beaming  reflects,  as  paint  the 
various  Bow.  1757  W.  Wilkie  F.pigoniad  111.  54  A  polish'd 
casque  her  lovely  temples  bound,  With  flow'rs  of  gold  and 
various  ptumaije  crown'd.  1855  Ix)ngf.  Hiazvatha  xii.  186 
He  saw  the  nine  fair  sisters.  .Changed  to  birds  of  various 
plumage. 

b.  Exhibiting  variety  in  appearance;  presenting 
different  aspects  at  different  times  or'places. 

1656  RiDGLEV  Pract,  Physick  288  Use  these  till  the  pain, 
and  various  colour  cease.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  89,  I., 
underneath  beheld  The  Earth  outstretch!  immense,  a 
prospect  wide  And  various.  1694  Congbeve  Double-Dealer 
v.  xvii.  Ten  thousand  meanings  lurk  in  every  corner  of  that 
various  face.  1712  Addison  Spectator  No.  417  F  3  The 
various  Scenary  of  a  Country  Life.  1725  Portland  Papers 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  VI.  98  If  one  gets  safe  to  the  top,  he 
may  enjoy .  .a  very  extensive  and  various  prospect  on  both 
f<ide5.  X796  Charlotte  Smith  Marchtnont  I.  118  Her  road 
lay.. through  a  country  various  and  rich.  1832  Lander 
F.x^ed.  Niger  I.  i.  32  They  were  clad  in  all  their  fintry, 
their  apparel  being  as  gaudy  as  it  was  various.  1863  W.  W. 
Story  Koba  di  Roma  xiii,  Various  as  the  Campagna  is  in 
outline,  it  is  quite  as  various  in  colour,  reflecting  every 
aspect  of  the  sky  and  answering  every  touch  of  the  seasons. 
187a  Blackib  Lays  of  Highlands  Introd.  49  The  various 
outline  of  the  Orcadian  coast,  .presents  a  fine  background. 

6.  Characterized  by  variation  or  variety  of 
attributes  or  properties ;  exhibiting  or  possessing 
(several)  different  characters  or  qualities ;  varied 
in  nature  or  character. 

pred.  11633  J.  Austin  Medit.  (1635)  270  Let  the  Plea- 
sure be  full  to  give  Content;  Let  it  be  Various  to  avoid 
Sahetie.  1762  Sir  W.  Jones  Arcadia  Poems  (1777)  109 
His  tune  so  various  and   uncouth  he   made,  That  not  a 
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dancer  could  in  cadence  move.  J780  New  Newgate  Cal,  V, 
100  After  conviction  their  behaviour  was  very  various.  On 
some  occasions  they  appeared  hardened  in  a  very  high 
degree,  and  at  others  [etc.].  1853  Felton  Fam.  Lett.  xliv. 
(1865)  324  Since  our  return  from  our  journey,  the  weather 
has  been  very  various.  1858  Lardner  Hand-bk.  Nat.  Phil. 
99  The  velocity  of  rivers  is  very  various,  the  slower  class 
moving  at  less  than  3  feet,  and  the  more  rapid  at  so  much 
as  6  feet  per  second.  1876  Parker  Paraclete  i.  vii.  107  The 
ministration  of  the  spirit  is  various:  by  It  Moses  was  made 
wise,  Bezaleel  was  made  skilful,  and  Samson  was  made 
strong. 

attrib.  i66a  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacrae  in.  i.  §  14  The  various 
motion  and  configuration  of  the  particles  of  matter.  1670 
Makvell  CVrr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  354  We  shall  have  much 
adoe  to  get  businesse  of  so  various  nature  into  fashion.  1703 
Rowe  Pair  Penitent  i.  i,  The  various  fury  of  the  Seasons. 
a  1720  Phior  Judgment  0/  Veinis  i.  When  Kneller's  Works 
of  various  Grace,  Were  to  fair  Venus  shown.  1796  Burke 
Corr.  (1844)  IV.  413  We  have  had  various  health,  but  never 
any  that  deserved  to  be  called  good.  1807  Crabbe  Par, 
Reg.  in.  412  To  show  the  various  worth  of  Catherine  Lloyd. 
1844  Disraeli  Coningsby  iii.  ii,  Such  a  various  prodigality 
of  writing  materials.  1868  Heavysege  Jezebel  ni.  115  Then 
followed  many  years  of  various  fate. 

t  b.  Calculated  to  cause  difference  or  dissimil- 
arity.   Obs.~^ 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  xu.  53  God.. in  derision  sets  Upon 
thir  Tongues  a  various  Spirit,., To  sow  a  jangling  noise  of 
words  unknown. 

6.  a.  Marked  by  variety  of  incident  or  action. 
1634  Milton  Comus  379  She.. lets  grow  her  wings  That 

in  the  various  bussle  of  resort  Were  all  to  ruffl'd.     1667  — 

P.  L.  VI,  242  For  wide  was  spred  That  Warr  and  various. 
I  1727  Dyer  Grongar  Hill  97  Wave  succeeding  wave,  they 
1  go  A  various  journey  to  the  deep.  1829  I.  Taylor  Enthus- 
I    iasm  (1867)  75  Pride.. forbids  [the  heretic's]  return  to  the 

truth  he  has ..  denounced  from  all  points  of  his  various 
I    course. 

b.  poet.  Acting  in  many  different  ways. 
1671  Milton  Samson  668  God  of  our  Fathers,  what  is  man  ! 

That  thou  towards  him  with  hand  so  various.. Temperst  thy 

providence, 

7.  a.  Exhibiting  variety  of  subject  or  topic;  con- 
cerned or  occupied  with  many  different  themes. 

1677-8  Marvell  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  583  The  other 
things  committed  to  them,  being  of  various  consideration, 
they  will  probably  digest  into  severall  Bills.  1703  Pope 
Thebais  795  Relate  your  fortunes,  while  the  friendly  night 
And  silent  hours  to  various  talk  invite.  1794  Godwin  Caleb 
IVilliams  139  Yet  under  this  rude  exterior  it  was  easy  to 
distinguish  various  knowledge,  nice  discrimination,  and  a 
strong  and  active  mind.  i8i8  Tuckey's  Narr.  Exped.  R. 
Zaire  Introd.  p.  Ivii,  He  had  stored  his  mind  with  so  much 
various  knowledge . .  that  he  was  considered  the  most  eligible 
for  the  undertaking.  i8sa  Thackeray  Esmond  in.  v.  One 
whose  conversation  was  so  various,  easy,  and  delightful. 

b.  Exhibiting  variety  in  the  different  persons  or 
things  forming  a  collective  whole;  displaying  or 
including  a  variety  of  objects. 

1769  Sir  W.  Jones  Palace  Fortune  Poems  (1777;  ^5 
Through  the  four  portals  rush'd  a  various  throng.  i8ix 
Scott  Don  Roderick  11.  Ivii,  A  .various  host  they  came, 
whose  ranks  display  Each  mode  in  which  the  warrior  meets 
the  fight.  1830  Tennyson  Ode  to  Memory  v,  Great  artist 
Memory,..  Needs  must  thou  dearly  love  thy  first  essay.  And 
foremost  in  thy  various  gallery  Place  it.  187a  Bi.ackie 
Lays  Highl.  163  One  single  Law,  as  with  a  chain.  Doth 
bind  the  various  vast  infinity. 

III.  8.  With  pi,  sb.  Different  from  one  another ; 
of  different  kinds  or  sorts  :  a.  In  attrib,  use. 

1634  Milton  Comus  22  All  the  Sea-girt  Isles  That  like  to 
rich  and  various  gemms  inlay  Thcboosoni  of  the  Deep. 
1648 .  Crashaw  Delights  Muscs^  Music's  Duel  128  The 
humourous  strings  expound  his  learned  touch  By  various 
Glosses.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  375  Then  were  they  known 
to  men  by  various  Names,  And  various  Idols  through  the 
Heathen  World.  1724  Waits  Logic  (1726)  116  As  infinitely 
various  as  the  Essences  of  Things  are,  their  Definitions  must 
needs  have  very  various  Forms.  1743  Francis  tr.  Hor.^  Odes 
II,  xviii.  ^9  For  Earth  impartial  entertains  Her  various  sons, 
and  in  her  breast  Princes  and  beggars  equal  rest.  1805 
Med.  J  ml.  XIV.  s64Dr.  Jackson. ,  is  very  careful  in  marking 
all  those  various  effects  produced  from  similar  causes.  1857 
ist  Rep.  Comm.  Customs  13  To  discharge  the  various  and 
onerous  duties  of  'Shipping  Masters'.  1884  tr.  Lotz^s 
Metapk.  196  There  arises, . .  by  help  of  abstraction  from  the 
content  of  the  various  impressions,  the  picture  of  empty 
extension. 

ellipt,  1855  Poultry  Chron,  III.  415  The  Various  Class 
presented  the  usual  number  of  curio-silies.  1903  IVestm. 
Gaz.  30  Dec.  3/1  A  couple  of  'cock,  ground  game,  and  such 
'  various '  as  snipe,  duck,  a  plover  or  so. 

b.  Predicative. 

1651  HoBBES  Leviath.  iii.  xllii.  323  The  causes  why  men 
bcleeve  any  Christian  Doctrine,  are  various,  a  1680  Butler 
Kern.  (1759)  I.  32Q  How  various  and  innumerable  Are  those, 
who  live  upon  tne  Rabble?  i7ai  Bradley  Philos.  Ace. 
Wks.  Nat.  147  The  Beetle  and  Water-Scorpion  are  little 
various  in  the  outward  Structure  of  their  Bodies.  1784 
CowPER  Task  I.  302  The  woodland  scene,  Diversified  with 
trees  of  ev'ry  growth.  Alike,  yet  various.  1818  Scott  Hrt. 
MidL  xxxiv,  Its  springs,  various  in  character,  yet  alike 
efficacious  in  virtue,  are  to  he  found  in  abundance.  1849 
Macaulay  Hist,  Eng.  \\.  I.  180  Talents  great  and  various 
assisted  to  spread  the  contagion.  1851  HelfsOw//.  Solit. 
xi.  213  The  advantages  of  travel  are  very  various  and  very 
numerous. 

c.  With  a  singular  sb.,  and  freq.  preceded  by 
each  or  eve^y, 

a  ini  Prior  Colin's  Mistakes  xi,  Ca'ndish-Holles-Harley 
stood  confest.  As  various  Hour  advis'd,  in  various  Habit 
drest.  1746  Francis  tr.  Horace,  Epist.  \.  xvii,  32  Vet 
Aristippus  every  Dress  became :  In  every  various  Change 
of  Life  the  same.  1766  [C.  Anstey)  New  Bath  Guide  ix.  42, 
I  alone  his  Thoughts  employ  Through  each  various  Scene 
of  Joy.     1818  Scott  Br.  Lamm^  xxx,  Sufficient  caro  was 
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taken  that  this  report  should  find  its  way  to  Ravenswood 
Castle  through  every  various  channel.  1819  BVRON  Juan  I. 
iriii,  Don  Jdse,  like  a  lineal  son  of  Eve,  Went  plucking 
various  frait  without  her  leave.  1863  LoscF.  iVaysidi  Inn 
H.  Prel.  63  The  breakfast  ended,  each  pursued  The  prompt, 
ings  of  his  various  mood. 

d.  In  the  phrase  various  readmg\s).  ^i-t. 
Vabiast  sb.  2  and  Lectio.v  i  c.) 

i«<a  Br.  Walton  Considtrator  Consid.  114  Various  Read- 
ings are  the  difference  of  Copies  collected  and  offered  to 
the  reader's  judgment.  1701  Slanhy's  Hist.  /Atlas.  In. 
trod,  d  b.  That  he  might  omit  nothing,  he  has  annext  tne 
various  Readings...  Conjectures  and  Observations.  tTfJif- 
Attmblry  Let.  to  Poft  27  Sept.,  Therefore  m  my  Waller 
there  is  a  various  reading  of  the  first  of  these  couplets. 
^ITSO  loHKSoN  in  Bom-ciliOA  ed.)  II.  618  note,  Chaucer, 
a  new  edition  of  him,  from  manuscripts  and  old  editions, 
with  various  readings,  conjectures  [etc.).  1814  J.  Johnson 
Tr*cgr  II.  437  An  exact  list  of  all  its  various  readings. 
i^Paijsy  ^schylus  Pref.  (1861)  p.  x.  What  really  is  a 
neoessary  and  inevitable  part  of  an  editor  s  duty,  viz.  the 
continual  discussion  of  various  readings.  1910  Expositor 
Apr.  353  It  may  rest  upon  a  various  reading  in  the  Hebrew. 

9.  In  weakened  sense,  as  an  enumerative  term  : 
Different,  divers,  several,  many,  more  than  one. 

It  is  not  alwa>'S  possible  to  distinguish  absolutely  between 
this  sense  and  8,  as  the  meaning  ireq.  merges  into  '  many 
different ':  cf.  Divers  a.  3.  

1696  Prior  To  the  King  at  Arrived  m  Hot/and  62  In 
various  Tongues  He  hears  the  Captains  dwell  On  their  great 
Leader's  Praise.  IMS  N.  Robinson  TA.  FAysick  239  By 
this  Means  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  with  the  greater 
Exactness,  of  all  the  various  Phenomena's  of  Nature.  176a 
I.  Reevk  in  Foley  Rec.  Eng.  Prov.  S.  J.  VII.  Introd.  p.  xlii, 
From  that  period  the  College  of  St.  Omer  began  to  shine 
among  the  various  Seminaries  of  piety  and  learning.  1848 
Thackeray  Van,  Fmr\\\,  But  he  heard  of  the  Major's  fame 
from  various  members  of  his  society.  1879  Harlan  tlyesight 
ii.  30  The  eyeball  is  moved  in  various  directions  by  six 
muscles.  1897  Ld.  Roberts  41  Vrs.  India  vii.  (1898)  4t 
Various  acts  of  incendiarism  took  place. 

10.  Comb.  With  adjs.  or  pa.  pplcs.,  as  various- 
blossomed,  -coloured,  -formed,  -measured,  etc. 

1730-46  Thomson  Autumn  5  The  *various.blossom'd 
Spring,  a  17U  Ken  Preparatives  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  35 
Bright  'various  colour'd  Rays  his  Wings  adorn.  1752  J. 
Hill///j/.  Anim.  231  The  various-coloured  Gadus,..The 
Cod-fish.  1824  Scott  St,  Ronan's  xxxi.  Such  triple  tiaras 
of  various-coloured  gauze  on  her  head.  1803  Kenny  Society 
54  In  spite  of  danger  *various-form'd,  to  wrest  Nature's  yet 
hidden  secrets.  182a  Hortus  Anglicus  II.  155  L[epidiuiii\ 
Per/oliatuM.  •Various-leaved  Pepper  WorU  1671  Milton 
P,  R,  IV.  256  *Various-measur  d  verse,  i'Eolian  charms 
and  Dorian  Lyric  Odes.  1880  Beaconsfield  Endymion 
Ixv,  The  intended  introduction  of  grain  at  *variou5-priced 
duties  per  quarter.  1727-46  Thcmson  Summer  mo  The 
fiery  spume  Of  fat  Bitumen,  steaming  on  the  day,  With 
*various-tinctur'd  trains  of  latent  flame.  X788  Coleridge 
Sonnet  to  Autumn, J  Moon  I  Mild  Splendour  of  the 
•various-vested  Night ! 

Variously,  «&.    [f.  prec.  ■^ -lt ■!.] 

L  In  a  various  manner ;  in  various  or  different 
ways ;  with  variation  or  variety ;  differently, 
diversely. 

1637  May  Lucoh  vii.  620"  The  war,  that  variously  had 
wantler'd  ore  The  fields,  there  stucke,  there  Cesars  fortune 
suy'd.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Rei.  11.  §  87  This  stratagem 
was  never  understood ;  and  was  then  variously  spoken  of. 
1683  J.NoRRJS  Hicroclesi  But 'twas  the  Law  of  the  Creation 
which  variously  order 'd  things  according  to  the  dignity  of 
their  natures.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  1.  iii.  §6.  390 
These  Circumstances  are  variously  combined  in  the  various 
Kinds  and  Degrees  of  Madness.  1^79  T.  Forrest  Voy.  New 
Guinea  326  Variously  do  those  islands  groan  under  the 
tyranny  of  their  masters.  1807  G.  Chalmers  Caledonia  I. 
iiL  vii.  406  About  the  lineage, and  station,  of  this  celebrated 
personage.. writers  have  written  variously.  ^  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  L  xit.  87  The  sound  commenced  again,  changing  its 
note  variously.  1880  Geikie  Phys.  Geog.  iv.  199  A  ball.. 
with  an  exterior  crust  which  has  been  variously  estimated 
at  from  twenty  to  a  thousand  miles  in  thickness. 

b.  With  adjs. 

1794  G.  Adams  Nat.fi  Exper,  Phil,  IV.  xlix.  331  It  emits 
the  rays  of  light  in  every  direction,  and  those  rays  are  vari- 
ously refrangible  and  colorific  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
iii.  I.  398  Our  prose  became  less  majestic, .  .less  variously 
music^  than  that  of  an  earlier  age.  1871  Carlyle  in  Mrs. 
Carlyle  Lett.  I.  378  The  consequences  for  the  time  were 
variously  sad.  1871  'Tennyson  Last  Tourn,  :ii.ft  So  dame 
and  damsel  glitter  d  at  the  feast  Variously  gay, 
C.   U.S.  At  different  times,    rare. 

xZoM  A.  E.  Lee  Hist.  Columbus  (Ohio)  I.  756  Samuel 
Perkins ..  kept  a  barber  shop  variously  under  the  National 
Hotel  and  the  Clinton  Bank. 

2.  Comb.  With  pa.  pples.,  adjs.,  or  pres.  pples., 
as  variously-coloured,  -conditioned,  -shaped,  -work- 
ing, -wrought,  etc. 

a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  8  Feb.  1645,  The  mouthes  of  these 
spiracles  arc  bestrew'd  with  variously-colour'd  cinders. 
1768-7^  Tucker  Z^.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  171  A  long-complicated 
succession  of  variously. working  second  causes.  1837  Gaun- 
ter Lives  Moghul  Emp.,  Bnber  ix.  238  The  variously- 
coloured  page  of  human  life.  1848  Buckley //m^  i93Brass, 
gold,  and  variously-wrought  iron.  1855  T.  Jones  Anim, 
Kingd.  (ed.  2)  p.  xvl.  Variously-shaped  eggs  of  Insects.  1868 
Lockyer  Elem.  Astron,  %  60  The  stars  shine  out  with 
variously  coloured  lights. 

Va'rioQsness.    [f.  Various  a,  +  -nebs.] 

fl,  Changeableness,  inconstancy,  .ariability.  Obs. 

1607  Daniel  Cleopatra  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  9  A  Roman 
hath  but  here  a  Roman  quayld.  And  onely  but  by  Fortune's 
varioosnes.  1647  Cotterell  tr.  Davila's  Hist.  tr.  I.  22  The 
Piince  had  in  the  war  proved  the  variousnesse  of  fortune. 

t2.  Difference,  variance.    Obs. 

x6a8  T.  SreMcex  Logick  68  This  space  is  the  varietie,  or 
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variousnes  that  is  belweene  seuerall,  and  distinct  argu- 
ments, a  i6s3  Gouge  Comm,  Heb.  xiii.  9  Here  the  plural 
number  is  used,  which  implieth  a  variousness  and  disagree- 
ment in  false  Doctrines. 

3.  Variety  of  character  or  nature ;  varied  condi- 
tion or  quality. 

1651  BiGGS  New  Disp.  ^98  The  variousnesse ..  of ..  every 
single  and  particular  form  of  the  Individuall.  1653  Blithe 
Enet,  Improver  Impr,  55  And  a  good  experienced  Mill- 
wright., is  well  able  to  regulate  them.. to  the  incomming 
of  the  Tide,  or  out-going  of  the  Floods,  as  the  variousness 
of  opportunities  will  require.  1834  Wilson  in  Blackiu.  Mag. 
XXXVI.  543  His  waking  thoughts  had  all  the  vividness  of 
visions,  all  the  variousness  of  dreams.  184S  Bailey  Festus 
(ed.  2)  39  Unimaginable  space . .  Faileth  to  match  His  bound, 
less  variousness.  1865  M.  Arnold  Ess.  Crit.  iv.  (1875)  163 
The  religious  life  is  at  bottom  everywhere  alike !  but  it  is 
curious  to  note  the  variousness  of  its  setting. 

Varisoune,  Sc.  variant  of  Wabison. 

Varite,  obs.  Sc  form  of  Verity. 

llVarix  (ve»Tiks).  PI.  varices  (ve^-risfz). 
[L.  (stem  vaHc-),     Cf.  Vabick.] 

1.  Path,  An  abnormal  dilatation  or  enlargement 
of  a  vein  or  artery,  usually  accompanied  by  a  tor- 
tuous development ;  a  varicose  vein. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  178  pe  blood-letyng  of  bis  veyne 
is  good,  .for  varices  &  for  vlcera  ))at  ben  in  |)e  hipis  ou|>er 
in^eleggis.  1541  R.  Copland  Ga^£«'j  T'^ro/i.  2  Ciij  b.  It 
may  sobe  that  varix,  that  is  to  say  a  swollen  vayne  that  is 
aboue  it,  may  be  the  cause.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  279 
Some  writers  hold,  that  this  herb..,  bound  vnto  the  swelling 
veines  called  Varices,  doth  allay  the  paine  thereof.  i668 
Culpepper  &  Cole  Barthol,  A  nat.  363  For  that  is  easie  to 
see  in  a  Varix  of  the  Thigh  and  Foot.  1767  GoocH  Treat. 
Wounds  I.  188  Varices,  .sometimes  become  very  large  and 
painful  upon  the  legs,  requiring  opening.  17B3  Med,  Comm, 
1.  181  The  dilatation  of  a  vein  (commonly  called  a  varix) 
takes  an  oblong  shape.  1835-6  Todd:s  Cycl.  An<U.  *  Phys. 
1 .  186/1  Pressure  on  the  varix  empties  it  of  its  contents. 
1899  A  llbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  190  In  another  case  a  similar 
thrombosed  varix  had  broken  from  its  pedicle. 

b.  The  diseased  condition  characterized  by  this, 
as  a  specific  malady. 

1813  J.  Thomson  Led.  Injlamvt.  128  'The  dilatation  of 
capillary  vessels  which  occurs  in  some  species  ofvari.x.  1876 
Gross  Dis,  Bladder,  etc.  156  The  veins. .have  a  tortuous, 
convoluted  arrangement,  similar  to  what  occurs  in  varix  of 
the  leg  and  thigh.  1878  T.  Bryant  Pract,  Surg.  I.  500 
Varix  is  commonly  an  affection  of  the  veins  in  the  lower 
extremities,  and  mainly,  of  the  branches  of  the  saphena 
vein. 

2.  Conch,  A  longitudinal  elevation  or  swelling  on 
the  surface  of  a  shell  (see  quot.  1851). 

iBia  J.  Parkinson  Outl,  Oryctol.  201  With  a  marginal  and 
sometimes  a  dorsal  varix.  1851  G.  F.  Richardson  Gcol.  viii. 
241  The  varices,  .are  ribs  which  cross  the  volutions  in  some 
species  oibuccinum,  jnurex,  and  triton.  They  are  formed 
by  the  periodical  growth  of  the  shells.  1861  P.  P.  Cak- 
venter  in  Rep.Smithsonian  Instil.  iSbo,  igSThe Strut Aio- 
larise  have  a  simple  varix  instead  of  a  wide  lip. 
Vark,  obs.  (chiefly  Sc.)  f.  Work  sb.  and  v. 
Varld(ly,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  Wobld(ly. 
Varlet  (va'ilet).  Forms :  a.  5-  varlet  (6  Sc. 
warllet,  7  varlett),  5-6  varlette  ;  6-7  varlot  (6 
Sc.-WBX-).  $,  6  verlet  (-lett,  -lette),  7  verlate  ; 
6verlot(6'(r.wer-),-lotte.  [a.OV, varlet (i4tb.c.), 
var.  of  vaslet,  vadlet,  vallet  Valet.  Hence  also 
med.L.  varletus.  In  mod.F.  varlet  is  restricted  to 
the  historical  sense  i  b.] 

1.  A  man  or  lad  acting  as  an  attendant  or  ser- 
vant ;  a  menial,  a  groom.     Now  arch, 

a.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  240  The  varlet  of 
the  labourare,  that  is  for  to  say  his  hyre  man  that  dry  vis  the 
pleuche.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  i54b/2, 1  haue rychesses 
ynough,  seruantes,  varlettes,  . .  and  kynnysmen  whiche 
serue  me.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  Iv.  187  This  varlet 
semeth  rather  sone  to  a  kyng.  .then  to  be  a  varlet  to  a 
mynstrell.  1647  R.  Stapylton  Juvenal  94  She  calls  out  to 
the  varlets  she  doth  keep, . .  Braine  the  dog's  master  first, 
and  then  the  cur.  1661  Blount  Glossogr.  (ed.  2),  Vadelet, . . 
a  Benchers  Clerk  or  Servant.  The  Butlers  of  the  bouse 
corruptly  call  them  Varlets.  1684  Burnet  tr.  More's 
Utopia  109  If  it  should  so  happen,  that. .all  this  Wealth 
should  pass  from  the  Master  to  the  meanest  Varlet  of  his 
whole  Family.  1843  Carlyle  Past  f/  Pr.  11.  viii.  Lords  and 
variets,  where  are  they?  1853  James  Apies  SorelWbo)  1. 
124  Acquiring  very  rapidly  from  the  different  varlets  and 
pages  a  vast  amount  of  information. 

^.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xxvi.  (Percy  Soc.)  114  Than 
on  my  jorney, . .  Wyth  my  verlet  called  Attendaunce,  Forthe 
on  I  rode.  1513  Douglas  j^neid  xii.  il.  13  The  byssy 
knaipis  and  verlettis  of  his  stabill  About  thame  \sc,  the 
horses]  stud.  X557  TussER  100  Points  Husb,  xli,  Kepe 
neuer  such  seruantes,  as  doth  thee  no  good,  For  nestling  of 
verlettes.  .make[s]  many  a  rich  man  to  shet  vp  his  doores. 

b.  spec.  An  attendant  on  a  knight  or  other  person 
of  military  importance.     Now  only  Hist. 

1470-85  Malory  Arthur  x.  xiv.  434  Thenne  this  Knyght 
called  to  hym  a  varlette,  and  badde  hym  ryde  vntyl  younder 
fayr  manoyre.  1485  Caxton  Paris  ^  F.  (1868)  69  Whan 
Parys  coude  wel  speke  mouryske,  he  and  his  varlet  took  the 
wave  toward  ynde.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  xvi.  16  The 
archers  who  were  to  the  nombre  of  iii.  M.  shotte  faste  theyr 
arowes,  nat  sparyng  maisters  nor  varlettis.  a  1548  Hall 
Chron.,  Hen.  V,  50  Divers  beyng  wounded  wer  releued  by 
theyr  varlettes  and  conveighed  out  of  the  felde.  1590 
Spenser  A.  Q,  11.  iv.  37  Far  away  they  spyde  A  varlet  run- 
ning towards  hastily..  .Behind  his  backe  he  bore  a  brasen 
shield.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  4-  Cr,  I.  i.  i  Call  here  my  Varlet, 
He  vnarme  againe.  Why  should  I  warre  without  the  wals 
of  Troy?  1825  Scott  Talism.  iii.  Some  fifty  more  men, 
archers  and  varlets  included.  1864  Burton  Scot.  Abr.  I.  iii. 
123  In  one  month  the  French  lost  upwards  of  a  hundred 
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varlets.  tSSg  F.  Cowper  Capt.  0/ Wight  167  Their  esquires 
were  waiting  outside,  and  their  varlets  were  leading  their 
horses,  .up  and  down. 

to.    Varlet   of  the    chamber,    =    Valet- DK- 

OHAMBRE.     Obs. 

1567  Throgmorton  in  Robertson  Hist.  Scot.  (1851)  II.  435 
[She  requested]  to  have  her  apothecary.. and.  .10  have  a 
varlet  of  the  chamber.  1588  Excheq.  Rolls  Scot.  XXI.  403 
To  William  Murray,  varlett  of  his  majesteis  chalmer,  for  his 
pensioun.  1596  Nashe  Saffron  Walden  Wks.  (Grosart)  III. 
158  His  voiage  vnder  Don  Anthonio  was  nothingso  great 
credit  to  him,  as  a  French  Varlet  of  the  chamber  is.  (X664 
Butler  Hud.  11.  i.  406  lis  this  that  Proudest  Dames 
enamors  On  Lacquies,  and  Varlets  des-Chambres.] 
f  d.   =  Sergeant  sb.  8.   Obs. 

1598  B.  Jonson  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  iv.  ix,  Why,  you  were 
best  get  oneo'  the  varlets  o' the  citie,a  serieant.  x6aoMELTON 
Astrolog.  73  Those  that  stand  before  both  the  Compters,., 
who  appeare  in  the  shapes  of  Sergeants,  alias  Varlets.  1638 
Shirley  Mart.  Soldier  v,  I  was  first  a  Varlet,  then  a  Bum- 
baily,  now  an  under  Jailor. 

2.  A  person  of  a  low,  mean,  or  knavish  disposi- 
tion ;  a  knave,  rogue,  rascal. 

In  later  use  freq.  without  serious  implication  of  bad 
qualities. 

o.  1555  in  CovERDALE  Lett.  Martyrs  (1564)  173  Then  my 
lord  sayd,  thou  art  a  very  varlet.  1584  R.  Scot  Discov. 
IVitclur.  xiv.  iii.  297  A  notable  cousening  varlot,  who  pro- 
fessed Alcumystrie.  1624  Bp.  Mountagu  Immed.  Addr. 
213  Is  not  thisavarlet  ingraine:  afit  Patron  of  Inuocation? 
X643  D.  Rogers  Naaman  307  All  shall_  see  that  you  were 
arrant  varlots,  such  as  Religion  can  receive  no  blemish  from. 
1726  Swift  Gulliver  11.  v,  A  little  contemptible  varlet,  with- 
out the  least  title  to  birth,  person,  wit.  1777  Sheridan  Trip 
Scarb.  v.  ii,  Look,  if  the  varlet  has  not  the  effrontery  to  call 
his  lordship  plain  Thomas.  1822  W.  Irving  Braceb.  Hall 
viii,  A  handsome  boy, .  .but  a  mischievous  varlet.  1853  Kane 
Grinncll  E.xp.  xl.(i856)  365  Weare  an  uncouth, snobby,and 
withal,  shabby-looking  set  of  varlets.  1881  Besant  &  RitE 
Chapl.  of  Fleet  I.  x,  In  the  doorway  were  the  two  impudent 
varlets,  whom  he  called  his  clerks. 

fi.  a  1550  Image  Hypocr.  IL  51B  in  Skeltons  Wks.  (1843) 
if  429/1  The  helper  of  harlettes.  And  captayne  of  verlettes, 
The  cloke  of  all  vnthriftes.  1573  Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  144 
Such  Lords  ill  example  doth  giue,  where  verlets  and  drabs 
so  may  line,  a  1604  Hanmer  Chron.  Irel.  (1633)  29  Now 
see  the  villany  of  these  verlates. 

b.  Employed  as  an  abusive  form  of  address. 
1566  Adlington  Apuleius  55  Thou  presumest  and  think- 
est,  thou  triflinge  boye,  thou  verlette, ..that  thou  arte  most 
worthy  and  excellent.  1608  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iv. 
Schism  116  Know  you  (varlets)  whom  you  dally-with?  1676 
D'Urfey  Mme.  Fickle  iii.  i,  Out  of  my  doors  thou  Varlet ; 
away.  1706  Addison  Rosamond  i.  iii,  Faithless^  Varlet,  art 
thou  there  ?  1773  Goldsm.  Stoops  to  Cong.  v.  ii.  And  is  it 
to  you,  you  graceless  varlet,  I  owe  all  this  ?  1829  Lytton 
Devereu.v  11.  iv,  *Now  for  thee,  varlet,'  cried  Tarleton, 
brandishing  bis  rapier.  1841  James  Brigand  iii.  Run,  sir 
varlet,  run. 

to.  In  the  phr.  to  play  the  . .  varlet.    Obs. 
IS79TOUSOS  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  871/1  To  play  the  verie 
varlets  against  all  goodnesse:..  we  see  the  wicked  are  giuen 
to  this.    1615-20  C.  Moke  Li/i  Sir  T.  More  (1828)  318  He 
fell  to  scoffing,.. and  played  the  very  varlet  with  the  king. 
1651  D.  Calderwood  Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  H-  '72  So  faine 
would  the  comptroller  have  played  a  good  varlett,  and  satis- 
feid  the  queene,  or  elles  have  made  up  his  owne  profile, 
fd.  transf.  (See  quot.)    Obs. 
1606  Shaks.  Tr,  f,  Cr.  v.  i.  18  Thou  art  thought  to  be 
Achilles  male  Varlot.     Patr.  Male  Varlot  you  Rogue: 
What's  that  ?     Ther.  Why  his  masculine  Whore. 
1 3.  The  knave  in  cards.    Obs.     [So  F.  valet.l 
1508  Y..v.vi-»Y.\i\v,  Fly  ting  w.  Dunbar  43  Walk  walidrag,  and 
werlot  \v.r.  verlol]  of  the  cairtis.    1579  Rice  Invective  agst. 
Vices  B  iv,  [They]  are  more  at  quiete  with  the  Ace,  Kyng, 
Queene,  or  Varlet  of  Spades,  then  thei  can  be  with  a  Spade 
todigge..for  their  liuyng.    Ibid.,  Varlette  of  the  Hartes. 
1625  B.  Jonson  Staple  0/  N.  iv.  i.  Mad.  We  call'd  him  a 
CoaLcard  O'  the  last  order.   P.  Iv.  What's  that  ?  a  Knaue  ! 
Mad.  Some  readings  haue  it  so,  my  manuscript  Doth  speake 
it,  Varlet. 
4.  altrib.  as  varlet  heretic,  page,  rebel. 
1456  Sir  G.  Have  Bk.  Knighthood  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  II.  15 
Thai  ordanyt  him  a  squier,  and  a  varlet  page  to  be  ever 
contynualy  at  his  bidding  and  service.     1553  T.  Wilson 
Rhit,  68  Did  the  maior  of  London  thrust  throughe  Jacke 
Straw  beinge  but  a  verlet  rebell,  and  onely  disquietinge  ihe 
Citye?    1563  FoXE  A.  <$■  M.  1581/2  He  is  the  naughtiest 
verlet  heretique,  that  euer  I  knewe. 
H  5.  App.  used  for  Warlock. 
1703  Brand  New  Desc.  Ork.  ^  Zetland  y'iii.  110  There  is 
a  House  called  Kebister,  where  a  Varlet  or  Wizard  lived. 
Hence  Tarletess,  a  female  varlet. 
1748  Richardson  Clarissa  I.  xxxi.  i0  It  was  more  Pride 
than  Love.. that  put  me  upon  making  such  a  confounded 
rout  about  losing  this  noble  varletess.    Ibid.  VI.  96  Eight 
o'clock  at  Mid.sUtamer,  and  these  lazy  varletesses  (in  full 
health)  not  come  down  yet  to  breakfast ! 

Varletry  (va-iletri).  Also  7  varlotarie.  [f. 
Varlet  •)-  -BY.]  Varlets  collectively  ;  a  number  or 
crowd  of  attendants  or  menials. 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  f,  CI.  v.  ii.  56  Shall  they  hoyst  me  vp. 
And  shew  me  to  the  showting  Variotarie  Of  censuring  Rome? 
1757  Dyer  Fleece  in.  461  Those  Whose  virtues  taught  the 
varletry  of  towns  'To  useful  toil  to  turn  the  pilfering  hand. 
1789  J.  White  Earl  Strongbow  II.  20  The  retainers ..  now 
hurried  to  the  barbican. ..I  wheeled  round  however,  and 
with  Gridalbin  made  a  hideous  carnage  of  this  varletry. 
ZB40  Browning  Sordello  vi.  402  Gay  swarms  of  varletry  that 
come  and  go.  Pages  to  dice  with.  1891  Farrar  Darkn.  ff 
Dawn  xiv,  It  was  only  the  clientage  and  varletry  of  Octavia 
who  had  dared  to  assume  the  people's  name. 

II  Varletto.  Obs,-^  [Italianized  f.  varlet.  Cf. 
It.  Valletta  servant,  valet.J    =  Vaelet  1  or  2  b. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  iv.  v.  66  Host.  Where  be  my 
horses?    Speake  well  of  them  varletto. 


VARMENT. 

Varlo,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Warlock.  Varly,  obs.  Sc. 
f.  Wabelt  adv.  Varm,  southern  dial.  var.  Farm 
I'.i  Varme,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Warm«. 
Vannent,  varmint  (va-jmant),  sty  and  a.i 
dial,  .ind  I'.S.  Also  vajmant,  -munt,  verment, 
warment,  -mint,  etc.  [var.  of  varmin  Vermin, 
with  excrescent  -/.  Rare  before  c  1825.] 
1.  a.  collect.  Vermin,  b.  An  animal'of  a  noxious 
or  objectionable  kind. 

A  large  collection  of  American  examples  is  given  by 
Thornton  Attier.  Gloss.  (1912)  s.v. 

a.  1539  in  Ellis  Orig;.  Lett.  Ser.  it.  II.  14S  Let  me  not  be 
utterly  caste  away  here  in  prysson,  remayening  fwll  of  var. 
ment  which  cawsythe  me  to  hawe  no  lyste  of  meytte  nor 
dryncke.  i6te  Husnancb  Monitor  Ep.  Ded..  For  many  who 
smell  like  a  Kirkish  Verment,  Can  now,  Sir,  put  on  a  Lamb- 
like garment.  1833  E.  Moor  Suffolk  IVds.,  Varmint, 
vermin,  not  always  confined  to  the  verminous  class  of 
animals,  but  extended  to  any  annoying  or  troublesome  ones 
1828  J.  Hall  Lett.  fr.  West  297  He  gave  his  foe  [a  bear-cub) 
a  mortal  shot,  or  to  use  his  own  language,  '  I  burst  the 
varment".  183S  W.  Irvino  Tour  Prairies  xxiii,  'These 
beavers,  said  he,  '..  are  the  knowingest  varment  as  I  know' 
J854  Miss  Baker  Northam/it.  Gloss.,  Varment,  vermin 

18.  18.9  sporting  Mag.  (N.S.)  XXIIL  242  Some  of  the 
followers  of  the  gallant  varmint.  1846  T.  B.  Thorpe  Baek- 
•moods  i66  The  idea  of  a  'man's  keeping  two  varmints  in  a 
grass,  when  he  might  shoot  a  dozen  by  going  a  little  way 
into  the  woods  '.  These  '  varmints  '  were  two  ^autiful  deer 
1883  PENNELL-ELMHiRsrCrmm  Lcicesterslt.  154  Meanwhile 
the  varmmt  had  stolen  on  in  his  struggle  for  Tilton  Wood 
and  life.  1889  Boston  (Mass.)  Jml.  25  Oct.  2/3  The  granger 
came  out  with  his  rifle  and  shot  the  varmint  [a  panther). 

2.  An  objectionable  or  troublesome  person  or 
persons ;  a  raischievons  boy  or  child. 

1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Cong.  V.  92  The  poor  beasts  have 
smoaked  for  It :  Rabbet  me,  but  I'd  rather  ride  forty  miles 

^ir^l-  ^f"''  '^?"  '^"  *'■''  '"'^''  "«"«"''■  i8«S  Brockett 
yv.  C.  (.loss.,  Varment,  Verment, .  .also  a  term  of  reproach 
particularly  to  a  child.  18^5  C.  H.  J.  Anderson  Swedish 
Brothers  8  That  little  varmint  Nettop  has  tickled  his  heels 
for  him.  1857  Hughes  Tom  Brmun  11.  iv,  '  I've  got  the 
young  varmint  at  last,  have  1,"  pants  the  farmer/  i8sg  ' 
Slang  Diet.  114  'You  young  varment,  you  I '  you  bad  or 
naughty  boy. 

yarment,  varmint,  sb.i  and  a.2  slang  (now 
dial.).  [Oi  obscure  origin ;  there  is  no  obvious 
connexion  with  prec] 

A.  sb.  A  sporting  amateur  with  the  knowledge 
or  skill  of  a  professional. 

lilt  Snorting  Mag.  XXXIX.  9  Every  professional  amateur 
..IS  denominated  a  Varment.  1813  Evron  7ua>i  xi.  xvii 
fooT  Tom  was  once  a  kiddy  upon  town,  A  thorough  varmint, 
and  a  r<'a/ swell.  Full  flash,  all  fancy. 

B.  ajj.  1.  (See  quot.  1823.)  Also  Camd. 
_  i8»3  Egan  Grose's  Diet.  Vulg.  T.,  Varment,  natty,  dash- 
ing. He  IS  quite  varment,  he  is  quite  the  go.  He  sports  a 
varment  hat,  coat  etc.,  he  is  dressed  like  a  gentleman  Jehu. 
i8rf  LVTT0N/WU«  II.  XIV.  135  Wesat down,  .and  li>ked 
round  inqumngly  at  the  smug  and  varment  citizens  with 
which  the  room  was  filled.  1859  WARBtmTOM  Hunting 
Songs  (p  A  varment  looking  gemman  on  a  woiry  tit. 

A.  Knowing,  clever,  cunning. 

1819  Brockett  AT.  C.GUss.  317  Varment.. H  also  a  sort 
of  cant  word  for  knowing;  as  a  varment  chap,  a  knowing 
one.  1831  TRELAWNY^rfr/.  Younger Son\.n^-He^m\t\^ 
there  is  a  varnient  and  knowing  look  about  her  [a  ship)  which 
I  like.  1834  Medwin  Angler  in  Wales  II.  162  None  but 
a  very  rarmint  dog.. will  face  one  of  these  water.wea/els  a 
second  time.  1890  '  R.  Boldrewood  •  Col.  Reformer  (180, ) 
^♦°ui-  v?".'"'"  ""=  '"x^ltya"!  and  caught  the  varmint 
ambling  black  mare     1891  P.   H.  Emerson  East  Coast 

\  "1'"  I''      ?"  "'''  -'""■"y  Lod«.  Ibe  varminlest  horse- 
dealer  about  these  parts. 

Hence  Va-rmcntoy  j  Va-nnentish  a. 

ifi*  ^rting  Mag  XXXIX.  9  This  polite  art  is  desig. 
IJf,^';.,  n  ?1"'T,  ?'■''•  "°  '^y  °"8in  of  Varmentcy,  as  of 
?/        XT    L-  '"  Sciences,  is  obscure.     1819  liidtH  .S  1 

V.  54  Nothing  under  four  horses  would  look  '^varraentish '. 

Varmin,  obs.  or  dial.  var.  Vermin.  Vam(e 
obs.  ff.  Warn  v.  Varnasyng.  Sc.  var.  War- 
NisHiNo.  VamgreiB,  obs.  Sc.  var.  Vkrdigris 
Vamis,  obs.  Sc.  var.  Warnish  v. 

Vami8h(va-jniJ),j<).l  Fonns:  o.4vomiB8he, 
4,  6  vernysshe,  5  -nyshe,  -nysohe,  -nosche  •  4 
vemisoh,  5  vernysh  (wernysoh),  6-8  vernish ] 
4,  7  vernioh ;  6  vemize,  Sc.  verueis,  vemes' 
vemys,   7  vernig,  -nice.     e.  6  varnysoh,  6- 
varnish  (7  -nishe) ;  6  Sc.  rapneyis,  7  varnes 
l^d.  OF.  vemis  (vamis),  vcrttiz  (i2thc.),  =  Prov. 
vemis,  -nitz,  Pg.  verniz,  It.  vemice,  Cat.  bamis 
Sp.  bamiz,  of  unknown  origin.    Cf.  med.L.  vemic- 
tum&aivemix  ibemix),  me<l.Gr./9(pi'i'OT;,mod.  Gr 
fiffviKt.   French  is  also  the  source  of  MHO. /?r«/'x 
(i.firnis{s,  Du.  vemis,  V>a..fimis,  Hw./emissa  ]' 

L  Resinous  matter  dissolved  in  some  liquid  and 
used  for  spreading  over  a  surface  in  order  to  give 
this  a  hard,  shining,  transparent  coat,  by  which  it 
IS  made  more  durable  or  ornamental. 
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Colchestre  a  li.  of  yernyshe,  pryse  .vj.d.    1501  Ace.  Ld. 

Ihd.  IV.  90  Caddes,  verneis,  rede  lede.  1530  Pal.scr.  28^/2 
Vernysshe,  uernys  ,585  T.  Washington  tr.  NicholayS 
Voy.  HI.  XV.  99  b.  They  vse  by  continuall  artifice  Terebinthe 
and  vernish,    ,598  Barret  Theor.  Warrcs  135  Aqua  vita, 

I'^ll^Th '"-'l  "";"'■'?•  '*?3  Hart  Diet  0/  Diseased  i 
xyu.  69  Iheoile  of  w.ilnuts  is.. used,  .by  painters  for  ver- 
nice.  1638  Junius  Paint.  Ancients  285  Apelles.  .did  by  an 
inimitable  invention  anoint  his  finished  workes  with. .a 
thinne   kinde  of  inke  or   vernish.     1658  tr.    Porta's  Mat 

v.r?fl,''''''.?*l>?°"''''J""'P*''-8""'>  "^^'""^  Scriveners  call 
Vernish,  and  add  it  to  the  rest.  1706  Stevens  Span.  Diet. 
I,  Bamtz,  Vernish. 

3.  1346  iHV.Ch.  Goods  Surrey  106  Item  for  ij  lb.  of  var- 
nysch,  ij  s.  vu,  d  iSao  Skuttleivorths'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.) 
244  lliree  pound  of  varnishe  for  the  caroache,  xxj''.  i6eS 
PHILLIPS,  \arnisli,  is  that  wherewith  a  picture  is  rubbld 
over  to  make  it  shine  and  have  a  glosse;  there  is  also  a 
ground  or  varnish  which  is  laid  upon  a  plate  that  is  to  be 

V^rnf  i,  "^,'1?  "^T-  ^'"-  ^■\  l*'""'"^^.  Let  him  drop  some 
yarn  sh  with  a  Feather  to  the  bottom.     1773  Cook's  Voy. 

1777)  "•  HI.  XI.  146  As  we  had  neither  pitch,  tar,  nor  rosin 
left  to  pay  the  seams,  thi's  was  done  with  varnish  of  pine. 
iBis  J.  i^mTH  Panorama  Sci.  <•  Art  II.  86  As  wood,  and 
many  other  substances . .  are  porous  and  apt  to  imbibe  water 
^it  IS  proper  to  give  them  a  coat  of  varnish.  184a  Lever 
-^'.  11"  u  "•■,  ^'  ■  ''"  Ornish  upon  a  picture,  it  brings 
out  all  the  colour  into  strong  effect.  1894  BorroNE  £lect. 
Inst r  60  When  the  sectors  are  firmly  stuck  down  to  the  glass 
and  the  varnish  quite  dry. 

trans/.  1784  Cowper  Task  t.  40  Now  came  the  cane  from 
India,  smooth  and  bright  With  Nature's  varnish. 

b.  With  a  and  pi.  A  special  preparation  of  this 
nature. 

Many  varieties  are  enumerated  in  special  works  from 
Chambers' Cycl.  Suppl.  (1753)  onwards. 

°i"*ll''''m-  ^'■''°^-  -M-  ■•'7  H"*' '"  China  and  Japan,  they 
make  the  Black-vernish.  Ibid.  487  This  Author  mentions 
..their  {sc  Chinese)  Vemice,  of  which  he  sets  down  some 
Receipts  both  for  the  Red  and  Black.  1676  IHd  XI.  714 
An  Oyl,  of  which  the  Persians  make  a  Vernis. 

3.  J69a  Luttrell  Brie/ Rel.Wsi)  IL  420  A  pattent  is  past 
tor  the  invention  of  a  varnish  to  preserve  guns,  &c.  from 
[^"'.•i.  ^■m.C'""''l"rs-  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.,  The  Varnishes  used 
by  the  Chinese  are  two.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
VIU.24  it  IS  only  formed  bya  beautiful  brown  varnish,  laid 
u[X)n  a  white  ground.  1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies 
538  Uragons  blood.. is  used  also  to  give  a  red  colour  to 
varnishes.  189a  Photogr.  Ann.  II.  235  In  using  the  var- 
nishes..care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  toogreataquantitv 
ot  thein  to  the  surface  of  the  calico. 

o.  A  solution  of  this  kind  spread  on  a  surface  ; 
the  coating  or  surface  so  formed. 

!*43  /'''"■''  English  13  Posts  whose  varnish  is..wome  off. 
i66«  tvELvN  Chalcogr.  9  Not  much  unlike  to  our  Etch- 
ing with  points  and  Needles  on  the  Vernish.  1716  Leoni 
AliertisArchit.  I.  33/1  Lime. .for  plaistering.  .gives  the 
best  vamish  to  the  Work.     -""-  ^^— -----  ..   .".-  *    .?  '-".. 


VABNISH. 


this  kfn^  '^'  ""'^  '•«'"°'«  ">»"«'  ia'  making  a  solution  of 
«:.lV,l-»ElySacr.  Rolls  IL  121  In  vj  libr.  de  albo  ver. 
li  ^;f  \r,  '^''J''-  •'^'"  PiP'RollT.'2  Edw.ft/uCUJih, 
In  .uij.  Mill  de  vernisHIe  j  .v.  16  de  vermeillone.  136a  LanclI 
W.n.i,-  '°  Y'"""  o'.vemisch  or  vinegre,  I  trouwe, 

«r^tth  '"V'?r^-  M-  ■  in  R'lk.  ^"t.  1. 163  F6rto  make 
™f^il  f  *^°  "r?"'"."  ."'Kood  ale,  and  put  thereto  iii 
Ti(Rji;T'"'  of  A,abyke  (etc.).  .4M  M^n.  *  Househ'. 
e-xf.  (Koxb.)  349  My  mastyr  receyvid  of  Fynches  man  of 


. ..  „.,^.     i86s  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  i.  ii.  All 

things  were  in  a  state  of  high  varnish  and  polish.  1871 
lYNDALL  Fra^m.  Sci.  ix.  240  When  it  was  found  that  all 
chemical  precipitates  radiated  alike,  it  was  the  radiation 
from  a  varnish  common  to  them  all  which  showed  the 
observed  constancy. 

,i.''?'!l^-  "''*  ^°l^  ^*-  '<''■'"««  37  This  the  blue  varnish,' 
that  the  green  endears,  The  sacred  rust  of  twice  ten  hundred 
years!  1S19  Scott  tvanhoe  iii.  By  encrusting  them  with 
"pil^  \v^'']^^\  ??"•  '5?*  Emerson  Addr.,  Literary 
Ethics  Wks.(Bohn)  II.  207  The  sense  of  spiritual  indepenJ- 
ence  is  like  the  lovely  varnish  of  the  dew. 
/•g.  183s  LvTTON  Rienzi  iv.  iii.  The  varnish  of  power 
brings  forth  at  once  the  defects  and  the  beauties  of  the 
wr^'^o'^",''';'.'-  '**°  Emerson  Cond.  Li/e,  Behaviour 
\yks.  (Bohn)  II  380  They  (manners]  form  at  last  a  rich  var- 
nish,  with  which  the  routine  of  life  is  washed.  1884  Pall 
9:i^  Feb.  ./.There  is  a  film  of  Levantine^mish 
around  the  court  at  Constantinople. 

d.  A  preparation  of  boiled  oil  (or  other  sub- 
stances) used  in  the  making  of  printers'  ink 
J?7  T.  Thomson  CArw.  (ed.  3)  II.  ^45  The  oil  is.,  boiled 
gently  till  it  acquires  the  proper  consistence.  In  this  state  it 
%  ?  J  !5*-r'?''"'^''-  '"*■  T-  C.  Hansard  Printing  /^ 
'yt'-f-  106  The  next.. article  is  nut  or  linseed  oil  boiled 
and  burnt  into  a  varnish. 

e.  A  medical  preparation  resembling  a  varnish, 
for  application  to  the  skin. 

Jl^'^''?",^''  ^'"'-  '^"^  ^"'-  S82  Both  tar  and  pyro. 
robS  •^""»s  Pa'"'s  and  varnUhes  than  the  chrysa- 

^.  fig.  A  specious  gloss  or  outward  show;    a 
pretence. 

wJ**?J'^J'f  ^'^i^  ficrding^iip)  438  This  of  late  yeeres 
M  H  !<^  °°'l"u-°^',?1f'^*'''°'"'"  meaning,.. whicft  now 
M.  Harding  and  his  Fe  lowes  are  faine  for  shame,  to  colour 
ouer  wi  h  some  finer  Vernish.     1617  Hieron  Wks.  II.  363 

bleare  His  eyes.  i««7  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  xliv 
(1739)  7]  For  the  better  varnish,  the  Duke  would  not  be  his 
own  Judge.  I7«5  Prw.  Lett.  Ld.  Malmesbury  (,870)  I.  .63 
It  IS  impossible  to  get  the  least  certain  intelligence  from 

larlluh  ^  .",«,  V* '';?""''  °2-'  °^"!?  '='°«'  •""  "i'h  a  double    j 
^h7  1,      1,  '^  ^-  .'^'"?''.-S"-  'vii.  (.8.9)   II.    ,  Qualities. 
Tl^i    V"i^'"-"'"  '"  ''"=.'.■■  "■"'  "S""'  »nd  without  the  var^ 

him  1  .h'^  '  '•  ?l'  The  affectatfon  of  legal  forms  afforded 

L^LF /ir/  r  w  ""^ '"•nP''°?"'''"«^  1844  Mrs.  Car. 
LVLE  Lett.  I,  29,  Women  will , .  always  give  a  vamish  of  duty 

Conv!.;,'        r't""-      '«95C.  GRAHA«V»/„^/«/«Mi.7 

Convention  has  lent  a  thin  varnLsh  of  hypocrisy  to  manners 
D.  Without  article. 
1743  Lond   Mag.  346  The  aothentick  Gazette,  which.. 

^u':?jT-rf^:'^°'  ^""'i*"'  >"«  '"W  '^=  Truth. 
k?3.,     .  -^"'^    ^'V   ""■   ""•   ^'°"'   "><=   ';l"k   of  the 

™nre,^J/!''"'."''i'"'  butterv  accounts  without  vamish  or 
concealment.  .847  Emerson  Refr-.  Men,  Plato  Wks.  (Bohn) 
H;i?2h.  i"-^  eldest  Goethe,  hating  varnish  and  falsehood, 
delighted  in  revealing  the  real  at  the  base  of  the  accidental 


3.  -A  means  of  embellishment  or  adornment-  a 
beautifying  or  improving  quality  or  feature. 

1591  Sylvester  ZJ«  .Sa,-/aj  ,.  ii.  1,50  Though.  Divinity 

SrWk?fGrtsar',rv  '"'  7"!'l  '»»  N^ash'e^SS 
:^tujre  VVks. (Grosart)  V.  233,  I  might  enamelL.this  deuice 
more  artificially  and  masterly,  and  attire  it  in  his  true  or"e" 
vamish  and  tincture.  ,605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn  T^iVil 
intent  is  without  varnish  or  amplification,  iustly  to  weigh 
the  dignitie  of  knowledge  m  the  ballance  with  other  thinis 
.67.  Panton  spec.  yuv.  Ded.,  Though  it  have  not  tfe 
Romantick  varnish  of  stile,  worthy  your  Majestie's  view  and 
regard.     171a  Steele  Sped.  No.  364  P  i  This  last  Qualifica- 

^p^-fT'^?^  "  ^"""''  i.?  ""    '*=  '^^'-       '7'7  S.  SWITZER 

Pract.  Card.  Ixxvin.  392  Neatness  and  polilure  ought  now 
. .  to  serve  for  a  varnish  to  the  alleys  and  the  dre-ss'd  Srounds. 
1863  Hawthorne  OKr  Old  Home  (1883)  I.  246  A  cloudy  and 
rainy  day  takes  the  varnish  off  the  scenery. 
b.  Gloss,  brilliancy. 

tliJ^kliH^'.i'.^'"'?'""'  P'-'"ting^  Type./  ,07  The  turpen- 
A  '^'"''''■'  '°  S've  greater  varnish  [to  the  ink). 

4.  An  external  appearance  or  display  of  some 
quality  without  underlying  reality.  (Cf.  Veneer  sb.) 

i66a  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacrx  11.  ii.  §  8  He  lived  long  enough 
to  have.. judgement  to  distinguish  a  meer  outside  and  vJr- 
nish  from  what  was  solid  and  substantial.  1776  Gibbon 
„m;1"  "■S''''^'^,''°  ^^ay.  I  -laugh  at  her  Paris  vamish,  and 
Oblige  her  to  become  a  simple  reasonable  Suissesse.  1778 
nl'nf;„^  Arblav  Zlmo-  23  Aug.,  Such  a  fine  vamish  of  low 
politeness  !_such  a  struggle  to  appear  a  gentleman  !  184a 
IHIRLWALL  Greece  Iv.  Vll.  ,,3  New  forms  .destitute  of  life 
L  ^  »A  !^'  ='" '™P'.y  varnish.  1853  Merivale  Rom.  Rep. 
IV  (1867)  100  But  this  vamish  of  superior  culture  seems  "To 
have  failed  in  softening  a  rough  plebeian  nature.    1868  M. 

l^l^x^lc  '^""\-°Z^-  "■•.^5  1''"'  y°"'''  ■=°"'<^s  up  with  a 
varnish  of  accomplishment  beyond  his  real  powers. 

5.  aitrib.  and  Comb.,  as  vamish  brush,  gum, 
-house,  -maker,  pot,  -secretor;  vamish  sumach, 
the  Japanese  tree  Jihus  vemicifera  from  which 
lacquer  is  obtained ;  varnish-tree,  one  or  other 
of  various  trees  yielding  a  resinous  substance  used 
as  a  vamish. 

i8sg  F.  S.  Cooper  Ironmongers'  Catal.  38  "Varnish 
soM  w  n  v^.  ""'f".  ^"'"  '3  Feb.  7/3  Cinlhona.bark 
sold  well,  but  *vamish  gums  generally  eased  off.  1839  Ure 
Diet.  Arts  1269  Crystal  varnish  maybe  made.,  in  the  *var. 
nish-house.  17S3  CAamber/  Cycl.  Supp.,  .<;pike,.  .!,r,  essen- 
tial oil,  much  used  by  the  'varnish-makers  and  the  painters 
in  enanjel.  ,839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  1267  The  choice  of  linseed 
oil^  of  peculiar  consequence  to  the  varnish-maker.  i8j« 
J .  Nicholson  Operai.  Mechanic  739  Put  the  copal,  coarsel? 
pulverized,  into  a  -yarnish  pot.  1836  Kiebv  &  Sp.  Entomol. 
\ll  <.  "6„  V^"'sh-.secretor  {Colleterium)...\n  the  cab. 
bage  butterfly  there  is  a  pair  of  ovate  ones  [sc.   oviduct 

H,'^±'',k"'1"^  *"5  ?  '""°'V  fluid,  which  Reaumur  and 
Herold  think  is  used  for  varnishing  or  gumming  the  e^^s 
.8.a-7  Gootj  Stud  Med  (1829)  IV^eSj,  I  mTn^everafof 
pf  ■?''?•  P<"'?"5.  as..r/,Kr  vemiAT,  'vamish  sumach.  1758 
ft.  ,C ''."'";,■  ^"  He  says,  speaking  of  this  true  •varnish- 
ri'i  o '^?""^"'s  are  painted  with  the  juice  of  this  shrub 
/*.rf.  448  1  suppose  he  means,  by  this  true  varnish-tree, 
vvSf  f  P?""\'"^  Toxicodendron.  1843  Penny  Cycl. 
AXVI.  147/2  I  he  theetsee,  or  varnish-tree  oi^the  Burmese, 
f  ^.  .™  described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Wallich,  by  the  name 
of  Melanorrho:a  usitata.  He  identified  it  with  the  Kheu  or 
varnish-tree  of  Munnipore.  1866  Treas.  Sot.  445/1  The 
natives  speak  of  the  tree  producing  this  resin,  E\lxagia\ 
<</i/«,  as  the  Wax  tree  or  Varnish  tree.  Ibid.  170^/2. 
Vamish,  sb.^  Also  7  vemish.  [f.  the  vb.] 
An  act  of  varnishing  ;  an  application  of  vamish. 

ifci  Holland /'/iMc  1 1.  515  If  you  be  desirous  to  keepc 
any  yron-worke  from  rust,  give  it  a  vernish  with  cerusse, 
piastre,  and  tar,  incorporat  all  together.  1755  Diet.  Arts  * 
Sci.  S.V.  Japanning,  If  it  be  not  well  done,  polishing  will  be 
necessary,  for  which  reason  you  must  give  it  five  or  six 
varnishes  more. 

Vamish  (va-inij),  v.  Forms  :  a.  4-6  ver- 
nysshe, s  vernysohe  (-nysohyn),  6  wernysh-, 
6-8  vernish,  6  .SV.  vernes-.  /3.  5  varneseh-, 
o  .SV.  vameis,  warnis,  6-  varnish,  [ad.  OF. 
vemiss{i)er,  vemic(i)er  (F.  vemisser),  or  verniss-, 
vemir,  f.  vemis  Varnish  sb.  Cf.  med.L.  and  It. 
vemiciare,  Pg.  envemizar,  Sp.  bamizar.'\ 
1.  trans.  To  paint  over,  to  coat,  with  varnish  ;  to 
overlay  with  a  thin  coating  composed  of  varnish. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  xxiii.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
Bokes  f.at  be|>  yvarnesched  with  |;e  gomme  )>erof  bel.  noujt 
iSete  wi),  wormes.  c  1440  Prmit.  Parv.  509/1  Vernyschyn, 
vermcto.  1530  Palsgr.  765/2  I  vernysshe  a  spurre,  or  any 
yron  with  vernysshe,>  vemis.  Come  hyther,  spurryer  be 
my  spurres  well  vernyssbed.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  IV, 
12  Some  had  their  .armyng  sweardes  freshly  bumyshed  and 
-■some  had  them  conningly  vernished.  1589  Alex.  Hume 
/  oems  (S.T.S.)  55  Corslets  of  pruif,  and  mony  targe  of  steill 
Sum  varneist  bright,  sum  dorred  diuerslie.  1604  E.  G(rim- 
stone]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xxix.  288  They  bringe 
likewise  from  this  Province  oyle  of  Aspicke,  which . .  Painters 
vse  much.. to  vernish  the  pictures.  1697 J.  Potter  Antia 
Greece  in.  xv.  (1715)  127  Several  other  Colours  were  also 
made  use  of,  nor  were  they  barely  vamish'd  over  with  them 
but  very  often  anneal'd  by  Wax  melted  in  the  Fire.  170a 
W.  J.  tr.  Bruyn's  Voy.  Levant  xxxvii.  147  Plaistervarnish'd 
with  a  green  colour.  175s  Did.  Arts/j-Sci.  s.v.  japanning, 
With  a  pencil  varnish  it  over  with  the  finest  white  varnish. 
i8ji  Craig  Led.  Drawing,  etc.  ii.  112  These  pictures,  I  am 
persuaded,  were  afterwards  constantly  varnished.  1861 
T.  A.  Trollope  La  Beata  I.  vii.  152  The  copy.,  was  not  to 
be  sent  home  till  it  had  been  varnished. 

absol.  isn  Art  Limming  (i^iz)  g  If  you  will  vernish  on 
silver,  then  take  the  Almon  of  Bengewyne. 

b.  trans/.    To  invest  with  a  bright  or  glossy 
appearance ;  to  smear  or  stain  with  some  substance 
similar  to  vamish. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Reeve's  T.  229  Wei  hath  the  myller  ver- 
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Dys&hed  his  heed,  Ful  pale  he  was,  for-dronken,  and  nat 
reed.  £'1430  Lvdg.  Afin.  Potms  (Percy  Soc.)  53  Ful  pale 
dninke,  weel  vcin>"ssht  of  visage.  Ihid.  54  And  whan  thou 
hast  ueel  \'em>-ssht  thi  pate,  To  take  a  sleepe  in  hast  thou 
woU  the  dresse.  1589  Gkeene  Tulites  Love  Wks.  (Grosarl) 
VII.  H7,  1  found  him  in  his  bed  chamber,  his  wife  slaine 
And  the  blade  yet  varnished  with  bloud,  graiiped  in  his  fist. 
a  16x8  SvLVFsrF.R  SptctacUs  xx.\iii.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  300 
The  Leaves  fresh  \*amisht  lively  green,  The  Blossoms  various 
to  be  seen.  1664  Power  Rxp.  Fhilos.  i.  11  Her  eyes  are.. 
of  a  pure  golden  colour,  most  admirable  to  behold,  especially 
when  varnish 'd  with  a  full  light,  a  1733  Ramsay  Tartana 
J7  Vou  who.  .Drain  from  the  flow'rs  the  early  dews  of  May, 
To\'amisii  on  your  cheek  the  crimson  dye.  1841  Maunder 
Scuff  Lit.  Trtas.  11848)  s.v.  Scarahxns,  The  colour  (of  the 
Scan$itrus  auraivs]  is  most  brilliant,  highly  varnished,  and 
of  a  golden  green.  1865  Dickens  A/u/.  Fr.  i.  x,  Next 
moriung,  that  horrible  old  I^dy  Tippins  begins  to  be  dyed 
and  vamtsbed  for  the  interesting  Decision. 

2.  To  embellish  or  adorn;  to  improve,  trick  ont, 
furbish  1//. 

X4. .  Sir  BfMts  (MS.  C.)  3777  Blak  sendel  and .  .rede,  Ver- 
n)-sched  wi|»  ros>*s  oflT  sylu>T  bry^t.  1580  Lylv  Euphues 
(Arb.)  450  The  Elizabeth  of  Euphues  being  but  shadowed 
for  others  to  vemish,  but  begun  for  others  to  ende.  1589 
Nashe  Martin  Marprelate  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  189  All  my 
foolerie  I  bequeath  to  my  good  friend  Lanam ;.  .it.  .may 
serue  (perhappes)  for  yong  beginners,  if  it  be  ne we  varnished. 
1639  G.  Daniel  Vervic  720  My  Name,  which  stood  The 
Boast  of  Fame,  I  N-arnish't  with  my  Blood.  1699  Bentlf.y 
PhaL  162  To  dress  up  and  to  v.arnish  the  Story  of  Pausanias. 
01715  Burnet  dfM  Time  (1766)  U.  154  Which  were  set  off 
with  all  the  fulsome  Rhetorick  that  the  penners  could  varnish 
them  with.  1789  Mrs.  Piozzi  Jonrn.  France  II.  374  [Here 
is]  old  Franck's  Seven  Acts  of  Mercy  varnished  up.  1887 
Huxley  in  Z.iy&(i9oo)  II.  154  It  will  go  on  and  be  varnished 
into  a  simulacrum  of  success, 

3.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  a  specious  or  decep- 
tive appearance ;  to  gloss  over,  disguise. 

1571  GoLDiNG  Cah'in  on  Ps.  iv.  3  Though  they  be  wylfully 
blind  &  vernish  their  unryghtuou^nesse  with  counterfet 
colours.  1597  Hooker  EccL  Pol.  v.  Ixv.  §  15  The  church  of 
Rome  hath  hitherto  practised  and  doth  profess  the  same 
adoration  to  the  sign  of  the  cross,.. howsoeuer  they  varnish 
and  qualifie  their  sentence.  1641  Milton  Reform,  Wks. 
1851  III.  II  But  what  doe  wee  suffer., Prelatisme,  as  we  do, 
thus  to  blanch  and  varnish  her  deformities  with  the  faire 
colours .. of  Episcopacie  ?  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Skia- 
nmchia  Wks.  {1711)  198  Wicked  Counsels  maybe  varnished 
with  the  shining  Oil  of  sly  Pretences."  1713  Addison  Cato  w. 
ii,  Cato's  voice  was  ne'er  employed  To  clear  the  guilty,  and 
to  vernish  crimes.  1783  Blair^4?Axxv.  (1812)  II,  160  The 
art  of  \*arnishing  weak  arguments  plausibly.  183^  Woman 
II.  241  The  female  character  of  this  day  is  varnished,  not 
polished.  1863  Cowden  Clarke  Shaks.  Char,  xx.  520  He 
does  not  varnL'ih — he  does  not  even  polish  vice,  1874  L. 
Stephen  Hours  in  Library  {iZg2)  I.  iii.  134  A  corrupt  heart 
thinly  varnished  by  a  coating  of  affectation. 

4.  With  over  (in  senses  2  and  3). 

164X  Milton  Ch.  Givt.  ii.  Wks.  1851  III.  103  God. .never 
intended  to  leave  the  Government,  .to  be  patch 't  afterwards, 
and  varnish't  over  with  the  devices.. of  mans  imagination. 
1643  Denhajh  Cooper's  H.  125  And  yet  this  Act,  to  varnish 
o'r  the  shame  Of  Sacriledge,  must  bear  Devotions  Name. 
.  1694  Addison  England' s  Greatest  Poets  Misc.  Wks.  1726  I. 
38  Or  had  the  Poet  ne'er  profan'd  his  pen,  To  vernish  o'er 
the  guilt  of  faithless  men.  1719  Young  Susiris  in.  i,  O, 
how  can  you  abuse  your  sacred  reason,., To  varnish  o'er,  and 
paint,  so  black  acrime  !  ?  1773  Macpherson  OssiatCs Poems, 
Dissert,  Concern.  /Era  o/Ossian  (1785)  II.  227  When  they 
\sc.  poets)  found  their  themes  inadequate  to  the  warmth  of 
their  imaginations,  they  varnished  them  over  with  fables. 
1824  SvD.  S.MITH  Wks.  (1867)  II.  1^3  He  may  hide  it  by 
increased  zeal  and  violence,  or  varnish  it  over  by  simulated 
gaiety.  1871  R,  H.  Hutton  Theol.  Ess.  iii,  (1888)  49  To 
varnbb  over  these  distinctions. 

Hence  Va-rnishln^  ///.  a. 

1796  Mod.  Gulliver  203  The  mischiefs  flowing  from  my 
fallacious  v.irnishing  pamphlet  were  not  thought  of, 

Vamislied  (va-jnijt),  ppL  a.     [f.  prec] 

1.  Coated  with  varnish ;  f  painted. 

1553  Ace.  Ld.  H.  Treas.  Scot.  X.  176  Ane  pair  of  warnist 
styrrcp  irnis.  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  K.  11.  v.  33  Nor  thrust 
your  head.. To  gaze  on  Christian  fooles  with  varnisht 
faces.  X599  Minsheu  S^an.  Dial.  3/2  What  rapier?.. 
None  but  that  vamist  rapier,  least  it  should  raine.  1671 
BovLR  Use/.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  11.  v.  29,  I  am  credibly  in- 
form'd,  that  the  Art  of  making  the  like  Varnish'd  Wares,  is 
now  begun  to  be  a  Trade  at  Paris.  1755  Diet.  Arts  <S-  Sci, 
S.V.  japanning,  Laying  this  paper  upon  the  table,  or  piece 
of  varnished- work.  1794  R,  J.  .Sulivan  View  Nat.  1.  247 
The  varnished  superior  surface  imbibes  the  essential  par- 
ticles. i8isScorT(7;y  i*/,  xlix.  Brown  silk  stockings,  highly 
varnished  shoes,  and  gold  buckles. 

b.  transf.  Presenting  a  shining  or  glossy  appear- 
ance as  if  coated  with  varnish. 

1642  H.  Moke  Song  of  Soul  n.  111,  L  25  Fresh  varnish'd 
groves,  tall  hills,  and  gilded  clouds  Arching  an  eyelid  for 
the  glowing  Morn.  1646  Quarles  Eglogues  ix,  See,  how 
sweat  imljalmes  His  varnisht  Temples  !  1733  Pope  Donne's 
.Sat.  IV.  208  Such  painted  puppets!  such  a  varnish'd  race 
Of  hollow  gew-gaws,  only  dress  and  face!  ci8ao  Dublin 
Hosp.  Rep.  III.  23  A  florid,  clear,  varnished  tongue.  1855 
Miss  Peatt  Flower.  PL  V.  83  The  variety,  .termed  the 
Varnished  Willow,  is  an  upright  tree. 

2.  fig.  a.  Embellished ;  speciously  tricked  out. 
i6<>7  Walkington  Opt.  Glass  129  A  smug  neate  stile,.. 

vcrnishcd  phrases.    166a  Yio^vivtiS Funeral Serm.{xti%^  103 
Nor  easily  cousened  by  varnisht  and  plausible  error. 
b.  Simulated,  pretended. 
1607  Shaks.  Timon  iv.  it.  36  To  hau^  his  pompe..But 
onety  painted  like   his  varnisht   Friends.     1685   Drvden 
Threnodia  Aug.  iv.  132  Whose  noble  pride  Was  still  above 
Dissembled  hate  or  varnished  love. 
Vamisher  (vaunijai).     [f.  as  prec] 
1.  One  who  varnishes ;  spec,  one  who  makes  a 
business  or  trade  of  varnishing. 


1598  Florio,  Tnuemicafore,  a  vamisher.  1669  Pepys 
Diary  26  Apr.,  To  Lilly'.s,  the  Vamisher,  who  is  lately 
dead,  and  his  wife  and  brother  keep  up  the  trade.  1706 
.Stevens  Span.  Diet,  i,  Barnizador^  a  Vernisher,  17J3 
Lond.  Gas,  No.  6224/8  Willi.im  Morgan,  . .  Vamisher. 
1804  P.  TiNGRV  (title),  Painter  and  Varnisher's  Guide.  xSag 
].  Nicholson  Operat.  Mechanic  745  These  accidents  can 
be  repaired  only  by  new  strata  of  varnish,  which  render 
application  to  the  vamisher  necessary.  1864  Daily  Tel.  7 
April,  Painters'  and  varnishers'  shops. 

fig.  CX700  Poi'E  Imit.  Earl  Rochester  21  With  thee  in 
private  modest  Dulness  lies,  And  in  thy  bosom  lurks  in 
Thought's  disguise;  Thou  varnisher  of  Fools,  and  cheat  of 
all  the  Wise  !  ^ 

2.  slang,  (See  quot.) 

1865  Slang  Diet.  265  I'arnisher,  an  utterer  of  false 
sovereigns. 

Varnishing  (va-mijig),  vhL  sh.     [f.  as  prec] 

1.  The  action  of  applying  varnish  or  of  coating 
anything  with  varnish. 

1505  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  III.  148  For  vernesing 
of  X  pair  sterap  irnis.  1536-7  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees) 
697  Cum  emendacione  lez  bossez,  et  wemysshynge.  1609 
Bible  (Douay)  Ecclus,  xxxviii.  34  He  wil  geve  his  hart  to 
finish  the  vernishing  thereof.  163a  Sherwood  s,v.,  A  kind 
of  varnishing  like  to  damasking.  1688  Stalker  {title). 
Treatise  of  Tapaning  and  Varnishing,  Being  a  compleat 
Discovery  of  those  Arts.  1753  Chambers^  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v. 
Japanningj,  For  in  this  laying  it  on  depends  the  principal 
art  of  varnishing.  1857  Miller  Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  vj.  §  i. 
360  Linseed  oil . .  is  also  largely  employed . .  in  the  varnishing 
of  oiled  silk.  1885  Athenxum  11  July  55/2  It  proves  to  be 
..untouched  except  for  a  little  clumsy  varnishing. 
fig.  1697  Collier  Ess.  Mor.  Subj.  11.  (1709)  139  Whence 
comes  all  Circumvention  in  Commerce,  adulterating  of 
Wares,  vouching  and  varnishing  against  all  good  Faith  and 
Honesty  ? 

2.  A  coating  of  varnish.     In  quot. ^^. 

1754  P.  H.  Hiberniad  iii.  22  These  Advantages,  however 
shewy,  are  but  the  outward  Varnishing  of  Man. 

3.  attrib.^sA  varnishing  brt4,sh\  varnishingday 
(see  quot.  1862). 

c  i8as  Turner  in  Westm.  Gas.  (1896)  i  May  8/3  When  we 
have  no  more  *  varnishing '  days  we  shall  not  know  one 
another.  18*5  Sir  T.  Lawrence  in  D.  E.  Williams  Life 
(1831)  II.  406  Will  you  likewise  procure  a  large  flat  varnish- 
ing brush?  186a  W.  Sandbv  Hist.  R.  Acad.  Arts  I.  274 
In  the  year  1809.. the  'varnishing  days'  were  appointed, 
whereby  the  members  of  the  Academy  were  granted  the 
privilege  of  retouching  and  varnishing  their  pictures  after 
they  were  hung,  and  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  exhibition. 
1896  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  680/2  Varnishing-day  came  at 
last.  The  portrait  was  received  with  enthusiasm  and  given 
a  place  of  honor. 

t ya'rnislinient.  Ohs,  rare.  [f.  as  prec] 
The  act  of  varnishing. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  210  Thou  hast. . 
wyth  Arts-vanishing  varnishment,  made  thy  selfea  change- 
ling from  the  forme  I  first  cast  thee  in.  1646  Jf.nkvn 
Remora  19  Let  not  humane  varnishments  and  pretexts  draw 
forth  thy  love  to  it. 

Varnys(ing,  Sc.  varr.  \VARNiaH(iNG. 

Vamysoun,  Sc.  var.  Warnison. 

tVaron,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  varond,  6  varrant, 
[ad.  F.  vairon.']     Wall-eyed. 

1451  Test,  Ebor.  (Surtees)  III,  120  De  j  equo  trottante, 
vocato  Varond.  1538  Ibid.  VI.  75  To  my  sone  ..  a  varon 
meir,  one  blake  meir  with  the  folowers  [etc.].  1559  Will  0/ 
R.  Whitehead^  York  (MS,),  My  eldest  stagg  which  was  of 
my  varrant  meare, 

Varp,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Warp  v,  Varra,  dial.  var. 
Very  adv. ;  Sc.  f.  Warray  v.  Obs,  Varrand, 
obs.  Sc.  f.  Warrant,  Varrander,  obs.  Sc.  f. 
Warrener.  Varrant,  variant  of  Varon  a.  Obs. 
Varrar,  obs.  Sc.  compar,  of  Ware  a.  Varray, 
Sc  var.  Very  a.,  Warray  v. 

Va'rriated,  a.  Her,  rare—^.   =  Variated  a, 

c  1828  Berry  Encyel.  Her.  I.  Gloss.,  Varriated,  or 
Warriatedy  cut  in  the  form  of  vair. 

Varronian  (v0er(?a'nian),  a,  [ad.  L.  Varronidn- 
tiSy  f.  Varron-y  Varro  :  (see  def.).]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Roman  author  M.  Terentius  Varro 
(116-27  B.C.) ;  admitted  as  genuine  by  Varro. 

1693  Drvdkn  Disc.  Satire  Ess.  (Ker)  II.  64  That  which 
we  call  the  Varronian  Satire,  /bid.  107  The  Secchia 
Rapita  is  an  Italian  poem,  a  satire  of  the  Varronian  kind. 
X738  Chambers  Cycl.  (ed.  2)  s.v.  Menippean,  In  imitation 
of  him  \se.  Menippus],  Varro  also  wrote  satyrs..:  Whence 
this  sort  of  composition  is  aUo  denominated  Varronian 
satyr.  1888  Encyel.  Brit.  XXIV.  93/2  The  'Varronian 
plays '  [of  Plautus]  were  the  twenty  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  along  with  one  which  has  been  lost,  xgix  W.  W. 
Fowler  Relig.  E.xf.  Rom.  vii.  163  It  can  no  longer  be  re. 
arranged  on  the  original  Varronian  plan. 

Varry,  dial.  var.  Fare  sb,^  (pig) ;  obs.  var. 
Vairy  (z.,  Vary  sb.  and  v,\  dial.  var.  Very  adv. 

Varsal  (vausal),  a.  and  adv.  Also  7  'varsal. 
[Illiterate  abbreviation  of  Universal  a,  Cf.  the 
earlier  form  Versal  a.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Universal,  whole.  Only  in  the  phr. 
in  the  varsal  world. 

1696  Vanbrugh  Relapse  y.  v,  That  which  they  call  pin- 
money  is  to  buy  their  wives  everything  in  the  'varsal 
world.  1731-8  Swift  Polite  Conv.  ii,  1  believe  there  is  not 
such  another  in  the  varsal  world.  1751  Eliza  Hevwood 
Bets^  Thoughtless  II.  203  '  She  must  certainly  be  somewhat 
of  km  to  the  child.'—'  None  in  the  varsal  world,  sir.'  iSaa 
E.  Moor  Suffolk  Wds.  s.v.,  I'm  .sewer  I  heent  a  farden  P 
the  varsal  wald.    1854  in  Miss  Baker  Nortkampt,  Gloss. 

2.  Single,  individual,    rare. 

1765  BiCKERSTAFP  Maid  of  Milt  i.  viii,  There's  nothing 


comes  amiss  to  her;  she's  cute  at  every  varsal  kind  of 
thing.  18x8  ScoTT  Rob  Roy  xiv,  When  every  varsal  suul 
in  the  family  were  gone  to  bed. 

B.  adv.  Extremely,  vastly,    rare"^. 
a  1814  Earn.  Polities  in.  ii.  in  New  Brit.  Theatre  II.  220 
A  has  now  retired  with  his  profits,  and  married  a  varsal 
rich  woman. 

Varaatile,  obs.  variant  of  Versatile  a. 
Varsity  (vausiti).  Also  'varsity.  [Collo- 
quial abbreviation  of  University,  Cf.  the  late 
17th  cent,  form  Versity.]  University.  K\%o  attrib. 
1846  in  Brasenose  Ale  84  To  victory  we  steered,  And  o'er 
the  vanquished  Varsity  Our  flag  triumphant  reared.  1878 
_H.  KiNGSLF.v  Hornby  Mills,  etc.  II.  66,  I  have  such  faith 
in  the  old  University  (never  use  that  horrid  word  'varsity, 
my  lad  ;  don't  vulgarise  the  old  place).  1888  Quilleb- 
CoucH  in  Echoes  Jr.  the  Oxford  Mag.  (1890)  105  We'll 
dance  at  the  'Varsity  Ball. 

VarSO'vian,  a.  [f.  med.L.  Varsovia  Warsaw, 
or  ad.  F.  Varsovi€n.'\     Belonging  to  Warsaw. 

X902  Seton  Mf.rri.man  Vultures  v,  There  is  in  some 
Varsovian  families  a  heritage  of  mourning  to  be  worn  until 
Poland  is  reinstated. 

Varsoviaua.  [var.  of  next,  after  It.  or  L. 
forms.]    =  next. 

xZ6o  Comh.  Mag.  II.  332  Dances,  from  the  dexterous 
hornpipe  to  the  quiet  Varsoviana.  1894  Black  Highl. 
Cousins  1.  38  Miss  Jessie,  do  you  know  the  VarsovianaV 

II  Varsovienne.  [F-,  fem.  of  Varsovien,  f. 
Varsovie  W^irsaw.]  A  dance,  app.  of  French 
origin,  resembling  some  of  the  Polish  national 
dances. 

x8s9  Habits  Gd.  Society  v.  214  The  schottische,  hop*waltz, 
redowa,  varsovienne,.  .and  so  forth,  have  had  their  day. 

Varstay,  Sc.  variant  of  Warestall  Obs. 

Varth,  southern  dial,  variant  of  Farth. 

Va'rtiwell,  dial.  Also  8  vartuale.  [ad. 
OF.  vertcvelle:  see  Vardle  and  Vabvel.]  (^See 
later  quots.) 

1763  in  Peacock  N,  W.  Line.  Gloss.  (1889)  593  Crookes 
and  vartuales  and  bands,  is.  8d.  z866  Brogden  Line. 
Gioss.^  V'artiwetls,  a  part  of  a  hinge  to  a  gate.  1877  Pea- 
cock N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.  265  Vartiwell^  the  eye  of  a  gate 
in  which  the  crook  works. 

It  Varus  1  (vea-r^s).  Path.  [L.  varus  knock- 
kneed.]  A  physical  deformity  in  which  the  foot  is 
turned  inwards. 

1800  Med.  frnt.  IV.  192  It  may  be  granted  too,  that  he 
has  -cured  by  this  instrument,  some  deformity  that  he  calls 
varus,  or  valgus.  1836-9  Todd's  Cycl.  A  nat.  fy  Phys.  II. 
349/1  The  astragalus  sometimes  projects  in  front,  and  lower 
than  in  the  varus.  1854  in  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  (1884) 
II.  339  In  inveterate  varus  the  treatment  might  well  be 
commenced ..  by  ablation  of  the  os  cuboides. 

II  Varus  2  (veo'rzJs).  Path.  [L.  varus  pimple.] 
a.  Stone-pock.     b.  A  papule  (of  small-pox). 

1822-7  Good  Study  Med.  (1829)  II.  358  There  is  less  inflam- 
mation and  soreness  than  in  the  simple  varus.  1845  Encyel. 
Metrop.  VII.  755/1  The  vaccine  pustule  runs  a  given  coiurse 
of  varus  and  of  vesicle,  terminating  by  a  concretion  which 
forms  the  crust. 

Varvaoite,  variant  of  Varvicite. 

Varvel  (va-JvCl).  Forms:  a.  6  vervall,  voruel, 
vervile,  7  (9)  vervel,  7  -veil,  vervail(e,  verviL 
&,  7  varueltl,  varvill,  8-  varvel.  [a.  OF.  vervelle 
(1350),  vervieie^  varvele^  etc,  (F,  vervelle)  in  the 
same  sense  (in  OF.  also  a  ring  for  a  bolt  or  hinge  : 
see  Vardle),  app.  a  reduced  form  of  verivelle^ 
verlevelle  Vartiwell,  repr.  a  pop.Lat.  derivative 
of  L.  vertibulum  joint.]  A  melal  ring  (fre'q.  of 
silver  with  the  owner's  name  engraved  on  it) 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  hawk's  jess  and  serving 
to  connect  this  with  the  leash. 

a.  \^yj  St.  Papers  Hen.  K///,  VII.674  Prayingyou  to  tell 
Mr.  Porter  his  vervalles  [printed  veryalles]  may  be  in  good 
ordre,  as  also  his  hawkes.  1539  Act  31  Hen.  P'lII,  c.  la 
Haukes  hauinge  vpon . .  them  the  marke  of  the  kinge.s  armes 
and  veruels.  1575  Turberv.  Faulconrie,  Commettd.  Hawk- 
ing B  ij  b,  With  Belles,  and  Bewets,  Veruels  eke,  to  make 
the  Falcon  fine.  1615  Armin  Vol.  Welshiu,  (1663)  I  iij, 
Proud  Welshman,  redeliver  up  that  Bird...  The  Vervels  that 
she  wears  belongs  to  Rome.  X67S  Lond.  Gets.  No.  977/4  A 
Soare  Faulcon  with  the  Vervailes  of  Sir  William  Godbold 
of  Gillingham.  1697  Evelyn  Numismata  v.  186  Branded 
with  the  names.. (as  do  now  our  Falkners..on  the  Vervils 
of  their  Hawks  and  Dog-Collars).  [189a  G.  Lambert  Gold 
ff  Silversmiths  Art  49  I'he  vervels  (silver  rings  for  the  legs 
of  hawks)  on  which  the  name  of  the  owner  was  engraved.] 

/3.  i6isLatham  Falconry^  Wordsexpl.  ?2,  lesses,  are  those 
short  straps  of  leather,.. fastned  to  the  Hawks  legs,  etc: 
and  so  to  the  lease  by  varuels,  anlets,  or  such  like.  1638 
Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  23^  Their  Lures,  Jesses, 
Varvills,  and  Hoods,  are  rjchly  set  with  stones  of  great  price 
and  lustre.  1671  Lond.  Gaz.  Na  623/4  A  Falcon  lost.. with 
the  Kings  Varvels  upon  her  Gesses.  1833  Biackzv.  Mag. 
XXXI V.  943,  I  would  give  my  merlin's  best  crimson  jesses 
and  varvels  of  silver  to  dip  but  my  fingers'  ends  in  that 
dimpling  pool.  1894  Daily  Ne^vs  8  June  8/5  Hawks' 
varvels,  lent  by  Lord  Dillon. 

Hence  Va-rrelled  a.     (In  later  use  Her^ 

1644  T.  Wkstfield  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  David  Ps.  xxxvii. 
36-7  The  hawk  flies  high..vervelled  with  the  gingling  bells 
of  encouragement.  cri828  Berrv  Encyel.  Her.  I.  Gloss., 
When  the  leather  thongs.. are  borne  Hotant,  with  rings  at 
the  ends,,  .it  is  then  termed  jessed,  .and  varvelled. 

Varvicite  (vauvisait).  Mzn,  [f.  med.L.  Var- 
vicia  Warwickshire  :  see  -ite.  Named  by  Phillips 
(1829).]  *  An  impure  pyrolusite  or  wad,  resulting 
from  the  alteration  of  manganjte  '  (Chester). 


VABY. 

1819  R.  Phillips  in  Phil.  Mag.  Ser.  11.  VI.  282  What  you 
examined  was  principally  mun^anite,  while  the  mineral 
wliich  I  analysed  was  the  new  oxide,  and  which,  should  you 
agree  with  me  as  to  its  composition,  1  propose  to  call 
Varvicite.  1839  Penny  Cyci.  XIV.  381/1  Varvicite  occurs 
massive  and  in  pseudo-crystals.  Composed  of  thin  plates  and 
fibres.  x868  Watts  Diet.  Chtrn.,  Varvicite,  a  manganese- 
ore  from  Warwickshire. 

Varvin,  obs.  form  of  Vervain. 

VaTy,-f^-    Also  7  varie,  8  varry.    [f.  Vaby  v.'] 

A  variation  ;  +  a  hesitation  or  vacillation. 

1600  E.  B.  in  Eng^L  Helicon  Bivb,  When  the  sunshine 
which  dissolv'd  the  snow  Cullour^d  the  bubble  with  a 
pleasant  vary.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  11.  ii.  85  (Q.'),  And  turne 
their  halcion  beakes  With  euery  gale  and  varie  of  their 
maisters.  1739  Alex.  Nicol  Nat.  ivithout  Art  80  I'm  at  a 
varry  Whether  to  keep  free,  or  marry. 

tVa'ry,*^.  Obs.  In4,  6varye.  [ad.  L.  Zfar/'-wj: 
see  Vauious  o.]     Particoloured,  variegated. 

138a  Wyclif  Gen.yix\\.  10  V..saw^  in  sleep  the  malis. . 
varye,  and  spotti,  and  of  dyiicrs  colours.  Ibid.  12.  1570 
Levins  Mcutip.  107  Varye,  z'arius. 

Vary  (ves-ri),  V.  Forms  :  4-7  varie,  ,5-6  vary© 
(5  varyen,  -yn),  5-vary  {^-6  S£.  wary) ;  6  varrie, 
varry,  varrey.  [ad.  OF.  (also  mod.F.)  varier,  or 
I,,  varidre,  f.  vari-us  VabiouS  a.  Cf.  Sp.  and  Pg. 
vartar^  It.  variare^ 

I.  intr.  1.  Of  things  :  To  undergo  change  or 
alteration  ;  to  pass  from  one  condition,  state,  etc., 
to  another,  esp.  with  freqnent  or  ready  change  or 
difference  within  certain  limits. 

c  1369  Chaucer  Dttke  Blauncke  802  For  al  my  werkes 
were  flyttyng  That  tyme,  and  al  my  thought  varyeng. 
1412-10  LvDC  Chron.  Tr0y  iv.  1725.  I  not  what  doth  enclyne 
5oure  worHnes  sodeinly  to  varie.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb. 
III.  116  For  they  [sc.  the  vinesj  from  fruit  to  bareynesse  wol 
vary  When  they  be  sette.  1508  Dunbar  Poems  iv.  9 
The  stait  of  man  dois  change  &  vary,  Now  sound,  now  seik, 
now  biyth,  now  sary.  1608  Shaks.  PericUs  in.  Prol.  47 
Their  vessel  shakes  On  Neptune's  billow;.. but  fortune's 
mood  Varies  again.  16x7  Morysom  /tin.  iv,  v.  i.  (1903)  461 
The  first  hower  after  the  Sunne  is  sett,  strikes  one,  the 
Noonc  or  midday  varyeth  daily  as  the  Sunne  doth  his  set- 
ting. i7»6  Shelvocke  Voy.  roiind  World  ^1,6  We  met  with 
black  dismal  weather,  with  tempestuous  winds,  varying  all 
around  the  Compass.  1791  Mrs.  RAtxruFFE  Rom.  Forest 
vi,  La  Motte's  complexion  varied  to  every  sentence  of  his 
speech.  i8a8  Duppa  Traz'.  Italy,  etc  21  The  view  [along 
this  road]  is  constantly  varying.  1859  Darwin  Orig.  Spec. 
i.  7  When  the  organisation  has  once  begun  to  vary,  it  gener- 
ally continues  to  vary  for  many  generations.  1880  Geikie 
Phys.  Geog.  ii.  46  The  quantity  of  water-vapour  in  the  air 
varies  from  day  to  day,  and,  indeed,  from  hour  to  hour. 
b.  Const,  from  or  between  (specified  limits). 

i8a8  DuppA  Trazf.  Italy,  etc.  128  During  this  week  the 
thermometer  varied  only  from  60^^  to  62°  of  Fahrenheit. 
1843  Sir  C.  Scuda-more  Med.  Visit  Crdfenberg  31  The  very 
large  number  of  patients  on  his  list,  varying  from  two  to  five 
hundred.  x8^  H.  Rogers  Eel.  Faith  (1853I  380  Men's 
Gods  have  varied  between  the  infinite  Creator  and  a  monkey. 
o.  To  break  offhy  change. 

x88i  Tylor  Antnropol.  \.  (1904)  10  No  other  explanation 
is  possible  but  that  an  ancient  parent  languajj^e  ^ave  rise  to 
them  ail,  they  having  only  varied  off  from  it  in  different 
directions. 

2.  To  differ,  to  exhibit  or  present  divergence, 
from  something  else. 

c  X400  Rom.  Rose  6213  For  varie  her  wordls  fro  her  dccde 
They  thenke  on  giie  without  dreede.  1490  Caxtos  Eneydos 
Pro!.  2  And  certaynly  our  langaye  now  vsed  varyeth  ferre 
from  that  wliiche  was  vsed  and  spoken  whan  I  was  borne. 
\^^\.x.  Littleton's  Tenures  (1574)  56  b,  An  other  particion 
may  be  made  betweene  parceners,  that  varicth  from  the 
particions  afores.iyde.  1^98  Gkesrwev  Tacitus,  Ann,  vi. 
vii.  (1622)  131  That  that  bird  [the  Phoenix].. differeth  in  the 
bcake,  and  varicth  of  feathers  from  other  birds.  1600  Fair- 
fax Tasso  XIX.  Ixxxix,  Those  feigned  armes  he  forst  me  to 
deuize.  So  that  from  yours  but  small  or  nought  they  varrie 
[r//«^  Carrie].  x8j3  H.  J.  Brooke  Introd.  Crystallogr.  189 
Other  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  var>-ing  from  the  primary. 
1843  Gwii.T  Archit.  f  2104  Rebate  planes  vary  from  bench 
planes  in  having  no  tote  or  handle  [etc.].  X89X  Law  Times 
aCII.  96/1  This  edition  varies  very  little  from  its  pre- 
decessor published  in  1887. 
b.  Without  const. 

1530  Palsgr.  765/1,  I  dare  promcssc  you  our  bookes  vary 
nat.  1564  Dav  tr.  P.  Martyr's  Comm.  Bk.  Judges  175  Vet 
was  not  god  chaunged,  l>ut  the  condicion  of  men  varyed. 
X597  HooKKRi^cc/. /'(?/. v.lxvil  181  Howsoeuer  mens  opinions 
doc  otherwise  varie,  neucrthclcsse  touching  Baptisme.. 
we  may  with  consent  of  the  whole  Christian  world  con- 
clude [etc.].  1611  Bible  i  Esdr.  v,  9  marg.^  Nehem.  7.  9, 
where,  .looke  for  the  true  numbers:,  .here  tney  vary  much. 
1815  Stf.phens  in  Sliaiv's  Gen,  Zool.  IX.  i,  17  This  bird  is 
Slid  to  vary  very  much,  and  Marcgravc  mentions  one  which 
had  the  wing-coverts  plain  brown.  1854  Ronalds  & 
Richardson  C/um.  Technol.  (ed.  2)  I.  8  The  specific  gravity 
of  wood  has  been  observed  to  vary  in  the  same  variety ;.  .it 
is  not  even  the  same  in  different  parts  of  the  same  tree.  1868 
LocKYER  Elem.  Astron.  S  22  The  first  thing  wliich  strikes 
us  when  we  look  at  the  stars  is,  that  they  vary  very  much  in 
brightness. 

C.  ellipt.  To  deviate  from  the  true  North. 

1669  Sturmv  Mariner's  Mag.  it  vi.  67  The  upper  Compass 
doth  represent  the  true  Compass  that  never  varieth,  whereby 
you  have  a  most  necessary  Instrument  to  rcctifie  the 
Compass. 

3.  Of  persons:  To  differ,  diverge,  or  depart,  in 
respect  of  practice  or  observance  {from  some 
standard").     Also  const,  ^of. 

CX380  WvcLtF  IVks.  (1880)  301  pe  sccte  of  macamethe 
taki^  mcche  of  cristis  tecte,  but  it  varied*  in  som  rewele  & 
in  cloHs.  —  SeL  IVks.  III.  345  (^es  newe  ordris..varien  in 
Goddis  office  fro  bat  bat  Crist  baJd  bis  preestis  do.     c  1^84 
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Chaucer  //.  Fame  n.  299  And  who  so  seyth  of  troutlie  I 
varye  Bid  hym  proven  the  contrarye.  C1400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.)  xiii.  60  in  many  poyntes  J>^i  vary  fra  vs  and  fra 
oure  faith,  c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  131 
Suche  folke  whiche-.Dare  to  theyr  wyfes  be  nat  contrarye, 
Ne  from  theyr  lusles  dare  not  varye.  1533  J.  Heywood 
Pardoner  Sf  Friar  A],  Knyfe  nor  staffe  may  we  none  cary. 
Except  we  shulde  from  the  gospell  vary,  a  1548  Hall 
Chron.,Hen.  V/If,7i2-j  He  wasforced.  .tolyue  inastraunge 
lande  among  people  that.. varyed  from  his  maneis.  2621 
T.  Williamson  tr.  GoularVs  Wise  Vieillard  \^  b,  I  hope 
I  haue  hit  of  his  meaning,  though  I  vary  from  his  wordes, 
as  all  Translators  must  doe,  1680  W.  Allen  Peace  ^  Unity 
01  In  varying  from  these  [appointments]  was  the  sin  of  those 
Men.  17x3  M.  Henry  Ord.  Serm.  Wks.  1857  II.  498/2  As 
God  never  varies  from  himself,  so  he  never  wavers  in  him- 
self. i7a3  Chambers  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Treat.  Archit.  I.  g 
Scamozzi  is  the  only  Author  who  varies  from  the  rule.  1809 
RoiAND  Fencing  123  Many  persons. .are  very  apt,  when 
parrying  carte  and  tierce,  to  vary  from  the  usual  parades 
made  upon  this  occasion. 

fb.  To  be  deprived  ^something.    Obsr~'^ 

X387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  i.  ii.  (Skeat)  1.  194,  I  shal  him 
cntourme  of  al  the  trouthe  in  thy  love,  with  thy  conscience ; 
so  that  of  his  helpe  tliou  shalt  not  varye  at  thy  nede. 
f  C.  To  depart  from  the  truth.   Obs.—^ 

rx430  Lydg.  Miit,  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  131  But  my  foode 
and  my  cherisshynge,  To  telle  plainly  and  not  to  varye,  Is 
of  suche  folke. 

d.  Sc.  To  wander  in  mind  ;  to  rave.   ?  Obs. 

iSoo-to  Dunbar /'(?tfwjlxxxi.  12  This  isane  felloun  phary. 
Or  ellis  my  witt  rycht  woundrouslie  dois  varie.  xfioi 
Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  Prol.  loi  My  febiU  wit  I  wary,  Sly 
desie  heid  quhome  laik  of  brane  gart  vary.  ?  a  1550  Droichis 
Part  Play  in  Dunbar  s  Poems  {iSg^)  314  Bot  ait  I  trow  that 
I  vary,  I  am  bot  anc  Blynd  Hary,  That  lang  lies  bene  with 
the  fary.  18*5  Jamieson,  To  vary,  vairie,  applied  to  one 
who  exhibits  the  first  symptoms  of  delirium,  as  the  effect  of 
bodily  disorder  ;  as, '  I  observed  him  vairyin'  the  day,'  £ttr. 
For[est]. 

i*  4.  To  differ  in  respect  of  statement ;  to  give  a 
different  or  divergent  account,    Obs, 

1387  Trevisa  Higdin  (Rolls)  V.  425  Here  take  heed  [)at 
auctors  varie):»,  for  William  sei^..,  but  Marianus  and  Beda 
tellel>  [etc.].  XAia-ao  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  11.  187  Nat  pur- 
posyng  to  moche  for  to  varie.  Nor  for  to  be  dyuerse  nor 
contrarie  Vn-to  Guydo.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  207  And 
scho  onswerd..and  toide  hym  all  J>yng,  and  varyet  yn  no 
poynt.  A  15x3  Fabvan  Chron.  v.  (1533)  33  b,  Of  the  firste 
commyng  of  these  Saxons  into  great  Britayn,  authours  in 
party  varrey.  X529  More  Dyaloge  1.  Wks.  175/1,  I  wil 
beleue  him  muche  better  than  hym .  .if  thei  varyed  in  a  tale 
and  were  contrary.  X607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  477  We 
will . .  adde  thereunto  (the  account  of]  Oppianus :  for  he  doth 
vary  in  both  of  them. 

D.  Const,  from  (another  or  each  other).  In  later 
use,  to  depart  yV^w  an  author  by  some  change  of 
statement. 

a  15x3  Fabvan  Chron.  11.  (i8ii)  29  The  wryters  of  the 
Story., wryten  dyuersly,  so  that  the  one  varyeth  greatly 
from  the  other.  1577  Holinsh  ed  CAr<?«.  I.  116/2  William 
Matmes.  wryting  of  this  Vortimer.  .varyeth  in  a  maner  al* 
togither  from  Geffrey  of  Monmouth.  1633  W.  Ramesey 
Astral.  Restored  315,  I  have  in.  .other  places  varied  some- 
what from  him.  1700  Drydem  Pre/.  Fables  Poet.  Wks. 
(1910)  275,  I  durst  not  make  thus  bold  with  Ovjd ;  lest  some 
future  Milbourn  should  arise,  and  say,  I  varied  from  my 
Author,  because  I  understood  him  not.  x8s6  Southey  Vind. 
Eccl,  Angl.  256  Later  writers,  therefore,  found  it  expedient 
to  vary  from  him  in  describing  the  catastrophe. 

t  5.  To  differ  in  opinion,  to  disagree  {abot*t^for^ 
in,  or  ^something) ;  to  dissentyV^OT  another.  Obs. 

?i4s8  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  Uqos^  13  Yf  the  said  parsons, 
wardeyns  &  iiij  parisshens  of  the  said  Chirch . .  varye  of  their 
saidchosyng  of  the  same  preest.,&  can  nat  accorde.  cx^y> 
Lyog.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  28  Remembre  wcle  on  olde 
January,  ..and  how  Justyne  did  vary  Fro  placebo.  15x6 
Sei.  Cases  Star  Chamb.  (Seldcn)  II.  108  The  seid  parties 
hauff  varied  also  in  the  namyng  of  Auditours  for  heryng  and 
takyng  of  accomptes.  xs*?  Gardiner  Let.  Wolsiy  in  Strype 
Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  I.  App.  71  At  these  words  the  Popes  Ho. 
casting  his  armes  abrode,  bad  us  put  in  the  words  we  varyed 
for.  X579  W.  Wilkinson  Confui.  Fant.  Love  A  iiij,  Where 
about  men  presently  so  greatly  strive  and  varie.  1608  Top- 
sell  Serpents  63  Which  sound,  whether  it  proceedeth  from 
the  mouth,  or  from  the  motion  of  their  winges :  Aristotle 
and  Hesychius  do  much  vary  and  contend.  X657  S.  Purchas 
PoU  Flying-Ins.  55  Give  mee  leave  to  vary  from  so  learned 
an  Author,  and  diligent  observer. 

t  b.  To  disagree  seriously,  to  discord  or  quarrel ; 
to  fall  at  variance.    Obs. 

CX440  Alph.  Tales  118  per  was  ij  brethcr  l^at  dweltc  samen 
many  yeris,  &  i^ai  varid  neuer  nor  neuer  was  wrothe,  c  X500 
Communycacyon  (W.  dc  W.)  Cj,  And  yf  thou  be  a  lyteli 
dyspleased  Thou  cursed  &  varyest  bothe  nyght  &  daye. 
X5»S  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  ccx.  (ccvi.J  650  They  never 
varyed  nor  their  people  toguyder,  therfore  they  reigned  i.n 
great  puissaunce.  X577  Hanmeb  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)350 
Men  fell  out  among  thcmselues.  Wherefore,  how,  when,  and 
vpon  what  occasion  they  varied,  I  am  now  about  to  declare, 
t  C.  To  quarrel  or  be  at  strife  ivilk^  to  contend 
against ^  another.    Obs. 

X496  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  581  That  no  maner  persone.  .vexe, 
troble,  assaute  nor  varie  with  eny  his  Neighbours.  X52S 
Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  cxcv.  [cxci.]  598  If  eucr  Flaunders 
and  Brabant  shulde  vary  agaynst  the  crowne  of  Fraunce. 
a  15*9  Skelton  Dk.  Albany  341  If  our  moost  royall  Harry 
Lyst  with  you  to  varry,  Full  soone  ye  should  miscary. 
1559  Mirr.  i^fag.,  Jas.  f.  Scot,  vii,  We  wer  driuen  to  the 
^glish  coast.  Which  realme  with  Skotland  at  that  time  did 
vary. 

fd.  Spec.  In  University  use:  (see  quot.  1749). 

x68a  Wood  Z(>&(0.H.S.)  II.  490  July  8,  Th.,  Mr.  [John] 
Conant  varied.  A  great  entertainment  in  the  gallery.  1685 
Ibid.  23  July,  Mr.  Slatter  varied,  being  put  off  till  that  time 
because  he  had  got  a  mischance.  1749  Pointer  Oxon.  Acad. 
16  The  Master-Fellows  are  oblig'd  by  their  Statutes  to  take 
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their  turns,  every  Year  about  the  Act  Time,  or  at  least  before 
the  ist  Day  of  .August,  to  vary,,  .i.e.  to  perform  some  pub- 
lick  Exercise  in  the  Common-Hall,  the  Variator  opposing 
Aristotle,  in  three  Latin  Speeches. 

6.  +  a.  To  be  uncertain  ;  to  hesitate.    Obs.—^ 
c^Ml  Caxton  Jason  (1913)  53  Thus  in  varyieng  in  this 

double  she  approched  the  loggyse. 

b.  To  change  or  alter  in  respect  of  conduct, 
f  Also  witli  inf. 

1481  Caxton  Godfrey  Ixxix.  (chapter  heading).  How  the 
due  that  was  at  Rages  varyed  for  to  liolde  this  that  he  had 
promysedtoBawdvvyn.  15*3  Ld.  Bi-KNEnsA;vMi.  I.  ccxviii. 
278  All  they  of  his  counsaile  coude  not  make  hym  to  vary  fro 
that  pourpose.  4:1586  Ctess  Pkmbroke  Ps.  lxxi.  viii,  As 
for  me,  resolv'd  to  tary  In  my  trust,  and  not  to  vary,  I  will 
heape  thy  praise  with  praise.  1780  J.  Moore  View  60c.  Fr. 
L  i,  Our  young  friend  seemed  confirmed  in  his  resolutions 
and  gave  me  fresh  assurances,  .that  he  never  would  vary. 

c.  To  move  in  different  ways  or  directions. 
1667  Milton  /'.£.  ix.  516  As  when  a  Ship.  .Veres  oft,  as 

oft  so  steers,  and  shifts  her  Saile ;  So  varied  hee. 

7.  a.  To  be  inconsistent  in  one's  statements ;  to 
introduce  a  difference  or  discrepancy. 

1557  Seager  Sch.  Virtue  526  in  Babees  Bk.,  See  here  he 
\sc.  Aristotle]  doth  vary.  Refuse  not  his  councell,  Nor  his 
wordes  dispise.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm,  139  They 
had  aUedged..that  the  byshop  Clement  varied  in  his 
sentence,  and  liad  declared  to  the  Frenche  king  in  priuate 
talke,  what  he  thought.  1637  Prvnne  Documents  (Camden) 
79  For  drawing  wittnesses  to  varie  from  their  former  de- 
positions. 1639  S.  Du  Verger  tr.  Camus  Admir.  Events 
329  She  is  examined  hereupon,  and  varies  in  her  first  answer, 
being  pressed  further  she  atknowledgeth  it  in  her  second. 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Vary,..\.o  falter  in  one's 
Answers ;  to  disagree  with,  or  differ  from  one's  self. 
b.  Laxv.  To  make  a  departure  in  pleading. 

164s  tr.  Perkins'  Prof.  Bk.  ii.  §  121.  54  The  plaintifTe  shall 
take  nothing  by  bis  writ,  because  he  cannot  vaiie  from  the 
place  dated  in  the  obligation. 

H.  trans.  8.  To  cause  to  change  or  alter ;  to 
introduce  changes  or  alterations  into  (something) ; 
in  later  use  freq.,  to  adapt  to  certain  circumstances 
or  requirements  by  appropriate  modifications. 

1340-70  Alex.  <5-  Dind.  200  We  ban,  ludus,  of  5our  lif 
listned  ful  ofte,  t>at  michil  ben^our  manerus  from  o^ur  men 
varied.  1381  Wyclif  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28  Whyche  grauede 
grauen  bioochis,  and  the  bysynesse  of  hym  varieth  the 
peynture.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  iii.  xxiv.  (W.  de  W. 
1495)  73  Hole  ayre  and  colde  and  drye  and  temperate  varye 
and  chaunge  the  puise.  i486  Bk,  St.  Albans,  Her.  (Dalla- 
way)  p.  Ixxxvii,  The  bordir  of  thys  cros  is  variet  as  well 
from  the  coloure  of  the  cros  as  fro  the  coioure  of  the  felde. 
x^i  Spenser  M.  Hubberd  118  Shall  we  varie  our  deuice  at 
will,  Euen  as  new  occasion  appeares?  1G14  Selden  Titles 
Honor  252  The  name  of  Vigniers..is  the  same  with  Vicarij, 
both  but  varying  the  word  Vicecomes.  1653  W.  Ramesey 
Astral.  Restored  227  Your  rules  being  varied  according  to 
art  and  discretion.  1697  Drydkn  Virg.  Cecrg.  iv.  595  But 
thou,  the  more  he  vanes  Forms,  beware  To  strain  his 
Fetters  with  a  stricter  Care,  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round 
IVorld  (1840)  331  They  had  not  varied  their  course  in  the 
flark.  178a  Priestley  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  1.  150  Words. .we 
can  twist  and  vary  as  we  please.  1801  Pa  lev  Art/.  T/uol. 
I.  i.  9  1  (1819)  4  Nor  can  I  perceive  that  it  varies  at  all  the 
inference.  i86s  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  1.  v,  He  had  never 
varied  his  ground  an  inch.  1891  Act  54  <S-  55  Vict.  c.  66§  16 
The  court,  after  such  notice, . .  may  vary  such  order  in  such 
manner.. as  it  may  think  fit. 

t  b.  To  change  the  form  of  (a  word)  gramma- 
tically.   Obs. 

164S  Gage  IVest  Ind.  214  So  likewise  are  varied  or  declined 
Abix,  signifying  a  plantation,  Acal  cartli. 

e.  To  dispose,  obtain,  occupy,  in  a  manner 
characterized  by  variety  or  variation, 

1607  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  1.  609  The  setting  Sun  survey, 
..If  dusky  Spots  are  vary'd  on  his  Brow  [etc.].  1748 
Ansonts  Voy.  1.  vi.  59  We  varied  our  depths  from  fifty  to 
eighty  fathom.  1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  7  ?9  To  vary  a 
whole  week  with  joy,  anxiety,  and  conjecture. 

1 9.  To  express  in  ditTerent  words.    Obs. 

1580  G.  Harvey  in  Spenser's  Wks.  (1912)  626, 1  gaue  him 
this  Theame  out  of  Quid,  to  translate,  and  varie  after  his 
best  fashion.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  i.  1.  294  Cio.  This  was 
no  Damosell  neyther  sir,  shee  was  a  Virgin.  Fer.  It  is  so 
varried  to,  for  it  was  proclaimed  Virgin.  1599  — ■  Hen.  V, 
III.  vii.  35  The  man  hath  no  wit,  that  cannot.,  varie  deserued 
prayseon  my  Palfray.  1667  AIilton  P.  L.  v.  184  Let  your 
ceasless  change  Varie  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 
i68a  Fi.AVEL  Fear  8  They  are  at  their  wits  end,,  .or  as  it  is 
varied  in  the  margin  all  wisdom  is  swallowed  up. 

absol,  1583  LvLY  in  T.  Watson  Poems  (Arb.)  30  In  that  so 
aptly  you  haue  varied  vppon  women, .  .confesse  I  must  [etc.]. 

1 10,   To  set  at  variance.    Obs.-~^ 

1795  BuRKK  Corr.  Wks.  1842  II.  240  When  his  Grace.. 
brought  out  the  vapid  stuff,  which  had  varied  the  clubs  and 
disgusted  the  courts. 

Vary,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Waby  v.  (curse). 

Varying  (veariiig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Vauy  v.'\  The 
action  of  the  verb,  in  varions  senses. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Set.  Wks.  I.  141  Here  te!li>  Ciist  to 
his  Chirche  how  ber  wille  shulde  be  temprid  for  variynge  of 
^^er  heed  after  his  resureccioun.  c  1430  Syr  Ceucr.  (Roxb.) 
9591  For  that  ye  this  othre  day  Supposed  in  me  such  vari- 
yng  Wlian  it  was  told  you  of  my  wedding,  c  1440  Cesta 
Rom.  xlviii.  218  (-^dd.  MS.).  I  chaunge  to  the  tymes,  to  do 
away  the  variynges.  1530  Palscr.  284/1  Varyeng,  chaung- 
yng,  muance.  1533  J.  Heywood  Johan  B  j  b,  I  gyue  you 
good  Icue  To  chastyce  her  for  her  shreudc  varyeng.  161J 
Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  244  The  Nowns  haue  so  little  varying 
or  turning  in  them.  x6«8  T.  Spencer  Logicki,^  Sinne  (sayth 
the  Apostle..)  Isavar>-ing  from  the  Law.  a  1695  Marq.  op 
Halifax  Wks.  (1912)  211  Neither  King  nor  People  would 
nowlikeju-^ttheoriginal  Constitution,  without  any  varyings. 
1771  LUCK0.MBE  Hist.  Printing  237  The  varying  of  proper 
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iMBies,  may  be  owing  lo  ihc  fancy  of  some  Author,  .[who]  | 
ordered  them  to  be  distinguished  by  difTerent  characters 
from  the  Te:tt.  i»is  Caklvlk  SckilUruAiSts)  97  Those 
careless  felicities,  those  varyings  from  high  to  low.  iBag 
Scott  Axnt  o/G.  xxiv,  Had  my  plighted  vows  .ever  per- 
mitted me  to  entertain  a  thought  of  varying,  or  of  deleclioii. 
1901  Wresch  H'i>uhester  lyard-lk.,  I'aryiiig,  a  vulgus 
done  up  to  books,  (obsj 

Yaryinff  (ve»Ti|ii)),  ///.  a.     [f.  as  prec] 

L  That  raries,  in  senses  of  the  verb ;  tendinj;  to 
vary  or  change,     t  Also  const. /row. 

c  1340  Hampols  Pr.  Co»sc.  .4.3  ^  \i\f  (.is  «.rld  es  ful 
unstaWe,  And  ful  variand  and  chaungeable.  1398  1  Bsv.s* 
R^lh.  hi  P.  R.  xvir.  .xcviii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pe  apple  tre  is 
rounde  diuers  and  varying  fro  oW^r  trees  of  wodes.  «  Mo»- 
So  AUxanJ^^  4637  Of  alT  (.e  frutis  on  W  fold  we  fange  at 
Sure  will,  Bath  v^in-son  &  volatile  &  variand  fisches.  c  1480 
HlKuvsON  FatUs,  Pnd.li^k  f,  Moust  x.  With  mynd  Incon- 
stanl?  fJs.  aT-ilirUnd.  Full  of  desait.  .joj-.?  Dunbar 
Pttuis  xlviii.  I  Quhen  Mercl.e  wes  with  variand  windis  past. 
TJX  A.  SCOTT^/-*';"  (S.T.S.)  xxvii.  48  Glf  scho  steidfast 
standi  And  be  not  wariand,  I  am  at  hir  comm.-ind  16.. 
Shaks.  l^iHt.  r.l.ii.  170  He. .with  his  varying  child-nesse, 
rares  in  me  Thoughts,  that  would  thick  my  blood.  « 1704 
■r.  Brown  Sat.  agil.  Ii;„nan  Wks.  1730  I-  57.  I  .'^'"ve  in 
vain  the  var>ing  crimes  to  trace,  Of  this  salacious  and 
destructive  race.  i7S«  Gkav  .WnV  37^In  fortune  s  vary- 
ing colours  drest.  1798  S.  &  Ht.  Lkr  Cantcri.  T.  II.  11 4 
With  a  varying  complexion,  and  timid  air,  [he]  enquired  lor 
her  mother.  iSiJ  Shelley  ^/<M/or96  That  scene  of  ampler 
majesty  Than  gems  or  gold,  the  varying  roof  of  heaven.  1846 
G  E.  Day  it.  Simons  Aiiim.  Chem.  II.  168  The  varying 
amounts . .  excreted  during  equal  periods  by  different  persons. 
i»74  Grees  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  5.  509  The  struggle,  .went  on 
throughout  his  reign  with  varying  success. 
b.  sptc.  in  Path. 

1(99  .AUhutfs  Sysl.  Mtd.  VII.  476  Varying  squint  and 
ptosis  .-ire  very  common  during  the  irritative  and  pressure 
stages.  J      ^, 

1 2.  Varied  in  colour ;  variegated.    Obs. 

xMAcc.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  85  .\  couering  of  vari- 
andpurpir  tartar  browdin  with  thrissiUis  .ind  a  vnicorne. 
Ihiit.  163  Thre  elne  and  dimid.  of  varyande  tartar. 

3.  Varying  hare,  a  species  of  hare,  inhabiting 
northern  or  elevated  regions,  the  fur  of  which  turns 
white  in  winter;  the  Alpine,  blue,   or  mountain 

hare. 

The  American  varying  hare  If.epus  Ametncanus^  is  a 
variety  of  the  Polar  hare  (i.  ^/acrVii'K). 

I7«i  Pennant //(i/.  (?»"<''•">■"■  370  Varying  Hare.  i8a3 
Crabb  Techiwt.  Diet.  s.v.  Hare,  The  varying  Hare,  Lefiis 
vari.ibitis,  turns  while  in  the  Winter.  1849  St.  Nat.  Htst., 
Mammalia  IV.  158  The  Alpine  or  varying  hare  inhabits 
certain  districts  of  our  island,  namely,  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland.  1880  Encyd.  Brit.  XI.  476/2  In  those  p.irls 
where  the  common  hare  does  not  occur,  its  place  is  taken 
by  the  \-arying  or  mountain  hare  ^Lcpus  variabilis). 

Hence  Va-ryinffly  adv. 

c  tMi  Gladstone  Farew.  Aiidr.,  Edinb.  Univ.  19  In  modM, 
and  in  degrees,  varyingly  perceptible  to  us.  l88a  F.  T. 
Palcrave  m  Grosart  Spenser's  IVis.  IV.  p.  xxxv,  Spenser 
sees  life.. through  more  than  one  veil,  always,  though  vary, 
ingly,  conventional  in  character. 

Varyte,  obs.  form  of  Vebitv. 

llVaB  {vxi).  PL  vasa  (v^-sa).  [L.  vas  (pi. 
vdsa\  vessel.] 

1.  a.  Anal.  A  hollow  organ  serving  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a  liquid  in  the  body. 

Commonly  in  specific  applications  with  Latin  epithet,  as 
vas  breve,  deferens,  vasa  brevia,  dc/erentia,  etc.,  or  us';d 
cllipt.  for  one  or  other  of  these. 

1651  Biggs  Nem  Disp.  T  174  Exhausting  the  stock  of 
aliment  from  the  vasa  and  viscera.  1900  K.  Harrison  in 
Lancet  14  July  96/2,  I  divided  both  his  va.sa  in  the  usual 
way.  Ibid.^Tlz  Vasectomy  or  torsion  of  the  vas  for  hyper, 
trophy. 

b.  Bot.  (See  quots.) 

Commonly  with  Latin  epithet,  as  xiasa  fibrosa,  etc. 
1843  Penny  Cyct.  XXVI.  148/2  Vasa  (vessels),.. a  term 
applied  to  several  of  the  tissues  of  plants.  _  1866  Treas.  Hot. 
1205/1  Vasa,  the  tubes  which  occur  in  the  interior  of  plants, 
and  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  sap  or  air. 
t2.   A  vase.    Obs.   rare.     (Cf.  ne.tt.) 
1698  M.  Lister  Journ.  Paris  (1699)  43  Bra.ss  Statues  and 
Vasa,  and  a  too  other  things  relating  to  .Antiquity.     Ibid. 
45  Urns  and  Funeral  Vnsa  of  all  Materials. 

t Vasal.  Obs.  [Chiefly  in  the  plural  forms 
vasa's,  vasas,  I.  L.  vasa  pi.  (see  prec.  2)  ;  hence 
irregularly  vasa  as  sing.]     A  vase. 

1651  Evelyn  Char.  Eng.  (1659)  36  One  of  their  Spurs 
engaged  in  a  Carpet..,  drew  all  to  the  ground,  break  the 
Glass  &  the  Vasas  in  pieces.  1698  M.  Lister  Journ.  Paris 
188  Here  also  were  great  F^Mrt'Jof  Trelliage  upon  Pedestals. 
1699  Evelyn  Acetaria  Pref.  b  i/b,  Busts,  Obeh.sks,  Columns. 
Inscriptions.  Dials,  Vasa's,  Perspectives,  at-joo  ~  Diary 
14  Nov.  1643,  A  vasa  of  onyx.  Ibid.  29  Nov.  1644,  An 
antiq  vasa  of  marble  neare6  foote  high. 

Vasa  ^  (v^*  sa,  ¥/• -za).  Also  vaza.  [Malagasy 
vaza.]  One  or  other  of  several  Madagascar  p.irrots 
belonging  to  the  genus  Coracopsis.     Usu.  attrib. 

1811  Shaw  Gen.  Zool,  VIII.  538  Vasa  Parrot.  Ibid.  529 
Smaller  Vasa  Parrot.  Ibid.,  The  .Smaller  Vasa  measures 
about  fourteen  inches  in  length.  1904  Times  30  Jan.  10/2 
The  collection  of  foreign  birds, .  .among  others  of. ,  macaws, 
a  black  v.-isa  parrot,  and  a  hoopoe. 

VaBal  (vi?''sal),  a.  [{.L.  vHsWah."]  Connected 
with  one  or  other  of  the  vasa  of  the  body. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet.  1899  AUbiilt's  .Syst.  Med.  VIII  493 
Auspitz  concluded  that  the  wheal  is  produced  by  a  reflex 
irritation  from  sensory  to  vasal  nerves. 

t  Vaseay,  V  erron.  variant  of  Vasquine. 

i6o9MARKHAM/-'a«/o»i  (f A«« (i8«8) M  Perfumed gloues, 
gowDes,  kirtles,  vascaies,  muffcs. 
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Vascular  (voc-skiKlaj),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  vas- 
cular-is,  f.  L.  vascul-uiii,  dim.  of  vas  V.\s.  So  F. 
vasculaire,  It.  vasculare,  Sp.  and  Pg.  vascular.] 
1.  Bot.  Of  fibres,  tissue,  etc. :  Having  the  form 
of  tubular  vessels ;  consisting  of  continuous  tubes 
of  simple  membrane. 

1671-3  Grew  Anat.  PI.,  Anat.  Roots  (1682)  69  The 
Va.scular  Rays  are  not  equally  extended  in  all  Roots.  1756 
C.  Lucas  Fss.  Waters  I.  156  The  solids  are  all  vascular, 
and  consist  of  elastic  fibres.  1791  Hamilton  ISertlwllct's 
Dyeing  I.  1.  i.  iii.  52  The  vascular  fibres  of  the  bark.  1837 
P.  Keith  Bot.  Lex.  68  The  membranous  tissue  of  the  plant, 
whether  cellular  or  vascular,  is  uniformly  colourless.  1847 
H.  Miller  Test.  Rocks  (1857)  31  Its  mass  of  soft  cellular 
tissue  is  strengthened  all  round  by  internal  buttresses  of 
dense  vascular  fibre.  187S  Dawson  Dawn  Life  ii.  32  Plants 
existed  at  that  time  having  true  woody  or  vascular  tissues. 
b.  Of  Structure:  Characterized  by  the  prevalence 
of  tubular  vessels. 

1718  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Vegetable,  The  vascular  Structure 
of  Vegetables,  is  render 'd  very  apparent,  by  an  Experiment 
of  Mr.  Willoughby.  1807  J.  E.  Smith  PItys.  Bot.  13  From 
preceding  writers  we  had  learned  the  general  tubular  or 
vascular  structure  of  the  vegetable  body.  1842  Loudon 
Suburban  llort.  9  Endogens  are  flowering  plants  with  a 
vascular  structure. 

0.   Vascular  system,  the   aggregate   of  tubular 
vessels  in  a  plant. 

1813  Sir  H.  Davy  Agric.  Chem.  (1814)  60  The  alburnum 
is  the  great  vascular  system  of  the  vegetable  through  which 
the  sap  rises.  183a  Lindlky  Introd.  Bot.  59^  In  both  cases 
there  is  a  cellular  and  vascular  .system  distinct  from  each 
other.  l856  Treiis.  Bot.  1205/1  Vascular  system,  all  that 
part  of  the  interior  slructureof  a  plant  into  whose  composi- 
tion spiral  vessels  or  their  modifications  enter. 

d.  Of  plants:  Having  a  vascular  structure. 
1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  Introd.  p.  xiv.  All  plants 
that  bear  flowers  have  spiral  vessels,  and  are  tl  .efore 
Vascular.  1849  Murchison  Siluria  xii.  287  The  great  mass 
of  the  plants  belong  to  the  vascular  cryptogamic  class.  1861 
Hentley  Man.  Bot.  67  The  lowest  orders  of  V.nscular 
Plants,  like  the  true  Mosses,  are  comparatively  insignificant 
in  appearance. 

2.  Anat.  or  Phys.  Having  the  character  or  pro- 
perties of  a  conveying  vessel  or  vessels. 

1748  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  All  the  Flesh  in  an  animal 
Body  is  found  to  be  Vascular,  none  of  it  Parenchymous. 
1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  U'aters  I.  2  The  several  parts  of  its 
body  being,  at  some  time  of  its  existence,  vascular.  i8oz 
Paley  Nat.  Theol.  xi.  (ed.  2)  203  It  [the  spleen]  must  be 
vascular,  and  admit  of  a  circulation  through  it.  in  order  to 
lie  kept  alive,  or  be  part  of  a  living  body.  1835  TodtCs  Cycl. 
Anat.  I.  126/1  The  vascular  is  another  tissue  extensively 
distributed  among  animals.  l88o  Tir.f.LF.  Slight  Ailments 
85  If  we  could  see  the  mucous  membrane  in  ..  cases  of 
indigestion  we  should  no  doubt  find  it  unduly  vascular. 
fg.  1838  Emerson  Address,  Lit.  Ethics  Wks.  (Bohn)  II. 
209  .\n  able  man  is  nothing  else  than  a  good,  free,  vascular 
organization,  whereinto  the  universal  spirit  freely  flows.  1847 

Ripr,  Men,  Montaigne  Ibid.  I.  344  Cut  these  words,  and 

they  would  bleed  ;  they  are  vascular  and  alive. 

b.  Vascular  system:  (see  quot.  1876). 

1733  Robinson  Phys.  ft  Dis.  255  The  Air.. obliges  the 
whole  vascular  System  of  the  Solids  to  redouble  their  Con- 
tractions- 1800  Med.  frnl.  IV.  215  To  restore  the  energy 
and  lost  tone  of  the  vascular  system.  1876  Bristowe  Th. 
f,  Fract.  Med.  (1878)  485  The  vascular  system  comprises 
the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries;  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  vessels,  together  with  certain  ductless  glands ; 
.ind  the  blood  with  its  tributary  fluids. 

c.  Affecting  the  vascular  system  or  tissue. 

1869  Spencer  Princ.  Psychol.  li._  v.  (1872)  I.  236  The 
vascular  excitement,  caused  by  emotion.  1881  Med.  Temp. 
Jrnl.  XLVIII.  206  The  first  stage  of  alcoholic  action  is 
vascular  excitement  rapidly  followed  by  exhaustion. 

VasCulaTity.  [f.  Vascular  a.  -f  -ity.]  Vas- 
cular form  or  condition. 

1790  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXV.  209  The  great  vascularity  of 
a  muscle  is.  .for  the  purpose  of  repairinj;  the  waste  in  the 
muscular  fibres,  occasioned  by  their  action.  i8i8-»o  E. 
Thompson  Cullens  Nosolngia-yti  Tlie  great  vascularity  and 
irritability  of  the  skin  at  that  period  of  life.  i86i  Hulmk  tr. 
Moauin-Tandon  11.  Iii.  iv.  146  The  quantity  of  blood  a 
leech  is  capable  of  drawin'.:  varies . .  according  to  the  vascu- 
larity of  the  part.  1879  .S7.  George's  Hflsp.  Rep.  IX.  690 
In  the  cords  some  evidences  of  increased  va.scularity  were 
visible  in  the  grey  matter. 

Vascnlariza-tion.    [f.  as  next  +  -ation.] 

!    Conversion  to  a  vascular  condition. 

I       x8i8  Cooper  &  Travers  Surg.  Ess.  l.  (ed.  3)  79  Several 

'    lumps  of  lymph  efi*used  in  the  anterior  chamber,  are  under. 

going  vascularization.     1847-9  Todds  Cycl.  Anat,^  IV.  loi/i 

.■\scertaining  the  fact  of  vascularization  of  scorbutic  coa^ula. 
■    1896  Allbutt's  .Syst.  Med.  I.  195  Likewise  inflammation  or 

(lisea.se  of  cartilage  may  be  followed  by  vascularisntion  and 

ossification. 

Vascularize  (v£eski«lar3iz),w.  [f.  Vascular 
a.  +  -IZE.     Cf.  next.]     trans.    To  render  vascular. 

1893  A.  S.  EccLES  .Sciatica  47  To_  increase^  the  surface- 
temperature  and  thoroughly  vascularize  the  skin  and  super- 
ficial tissues.  1898  .Allbuit's  Syst.  Med.  V.  3  The  terminal 
tubes  being  va.scularised  by  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Vascularized, ///.  a.  [Cf.  prec]  Rendered 
vascular  ;  converted  into  a  vascular  form. 

1858  J.  H.  liKNKF.r  Nutrition  1. 10  [The]  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach .. becomes  highly  vascularized.  1874  Jonks 
&  SiEVEKiNG  Path.  Anat.  17  The  occurrence  of  a  vascular- 
ized coagulum  in  a  tuberculous  cavity  in  the  lungs.  iBj^St. 
George's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  429  The  growth  consisted  of  small 
cells,  and  was  highly  vasculariscd. 

I     Vascnlarly,  adv.     [f.  Vasculah  a]     In  a 
j    vascular  manner. 

1890  Nature  26  June  215/2  Multiple  bud.s,  one  springing 
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from  another  and  being  vascubrly  connected  therewith. 
1894  IVestm.  Gaz.  31  Aug  3/1  When  it  has  become  vascu- 
larly  attached  to  the  tissues  around  the  area. 

Va'SCnlated,  ///.  a.  [I.  L.  vnscnl-»m  Vas- 
CULUM.]    Provided  with  small  vessels. 

1744  Phil  Trans.  XLIII.  187  The  Wings  arc  finely 
vasculated,  and  the  Pod  is  lined  with  fine  silky  Down. 

Vasoule,  Anglicized  form  of  VasCulum. 

1859  in  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1323/2 

Vasculi'ferons,  a.  [f.  L.  vdscuh-,  combining 
form  ol  vasculum,  +  -FEiiOUS.]     (Sec  quots.) 

1704  J.  Harris  Le.r.  Techn.  I,  Vnsculiferous  Plants,  are 
according  to  the  Botanists,  such  as  have  besides  the  common 
Calyx  or  Flower  Cup,  a  peculiar  Vessel  or  Case  to  contain 
their  Seed.  1731  P.  Miller  Card.  Diet,  s.v.,  Vasculiferous 
Plants  are  such  whose  Seeds  are  contain'd  in  Ve.ssels  which 
are  sometimes  divided  into  Cells. 

VaSCnliforiU,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + -form.] 
Having  the  shape  of  a  small  vase. 

1887  W.  Phii.lips  Brit.  Discomyceics  120  Cup  vasculiform, 
margin  erect  or  incurved. 

Va'SCulose,  sb.  [f.  Vascui.-ar  a. -h-cseS.J 
The  principal  constituent  of  the  vascular  tissue  in 

jilants. 

1883  Science  1.  80/1  Vasculose  is  not  easily  soluble  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  1885  Goodah:  Physiol.  Bot  (1892) 
35  note,  Vasculose  increases  in  amount  with  the  density  of 
the  wood.    The  pith  contains . .  v.-isculose  25  per  cent. 

Vasculo-se,  a.  rare,    [-osu  1,]   =  Vascular  a. 

1866  Treas.  Bol.  1205  ^■<M<:K/««,  containing  spiral  vessels 
or  their  modifications. 

Va'SCnloas,  a.  rare~\  [f.  L,  vasctcl-um  :  see 
next.]     =  Vascular  a.  2. 

1728  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Vesicula,  The  first  [membrane] 
whereof  is  Vasculous :  the  second  M  uscular ;  and  the  third 
Glandulous. 

II  Vasculum  (vae'skiiJliJm).  [L.,  dim.  of  vas 
vessel.] 

1.  Bot.    =  AsciuiUM  2. 

183a  Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  96  The  singular  form  of  leaf  in 
Sarracenia  and  Nepenthes,  which  has  been  called  Ascidium 
or  Vasculum.  1859  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.,  Vasculum, ..ihc 
cup  which  terminates  the  leaves  of  the  Nepenthes ;  a  vascule. 

2.  A  special  kind  of  case  used  by  botanists  for 
carrying  newly-collected  specimens. 

Usually  made  of  tin  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  cylinder, 
with  a  lid  on  one  side  opening  lengthways. 

S844  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  82  The  botanists  having 
stored  each  their  vasculum  with  specimens  of  the  Rubi,  the 
partyagainunited.  1877  Sir  C.W.Thomson  Voy.  Challenger 
1.  14  Various  implements  such  as  ..  botanical  vasculums. 
1887  J.  Ball  Nat.  in  S.  Amer.  1:8,  1  shouldered  my  tin 
vasculum  and  went  ashore. 

Vase  (vaz).  Also  6  vasse,  7  vause,  vaze.  [a. 
K.  vase  (=It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  vaso),  ad.  L.  vas  vessel: 
see  Vas  and  Vasa  1. 

The  earlier  pronunciations  (vf 's)  and  {\e'z)  are  still  current 
in  America  ;  the  former  of  these  is  indicated  by  the  rimes  in 
the  following  passages.  Another  variant  (vjz)  has  still  some 
currency  in  England. 

1731  Swift  Strephon  !,  Chloe  191  \rime  face].  182a  Byron 
fuan  VI.  xcvii.  [W;//<rs  place,  grace].  1847  Emerson  Poems 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  425  Cut  a  bough  from  my  parent  stem.  And 
dip  it  in  thy  porcelain  vase  [rime  grace].  1857  Whittier 
Skipper  Ireson's  Ride  26  Girls.. such  as  chase  Bacchus 
round  some  antique  vase,  c  i860  Lowell  Ww<^roi^  x.  The 
water  unchanged,  in  every  case.  Shall  put  on  the  figure  of 
the  vase] 

1.  Arch,  t  a.   =  Bell  sb.^  6  a.    Obs. 
IS63SHUTE  Archit.  Diiij,  The  .abacus,  the  which  lieth  on 

the  vasse  or  basket,  that  was  founde  on  the  maydens  tombe 
in  Corinthe.  i7a«  Leoxi  Albertts  Archit.  II.  33/2  T'he  bell 
or  vase,  the  breadth  of  which  at  the  bottom  must  be.. that 
of  the  top  of  the  Shaft . . ,  and  the  breadth  of  the  top  of  the 
1  vase  must  be  equal  to.. the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  17S3 
I  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s  v.  Bell,  In  this  sense,  bell  is  the 
same  with  what  is  otherwise  called  vase  and  tambour. 

b.  An  ornament  having  the  form  of  a  vase  (sec 
sense  2). 
I  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Vase,..'m  Architecture,  an 
:  Ornament  above  the  Cornice.  1731  Bailey  (vol.  II),  Vases 
..are  ornaments  placed  on  cornices,  socles,  or  pedestals, 
representing  such  vessels  as  the  antients  used  in  sacrifices, 
as  incense-pots,  &c.,  often  inriched  with  Basso  Relievo's. 

2.  A  vessel,  usually  of  an  ornamental  characier, 
I   commonly  of  a  circular  section  and  made  either  of 

earthenware  or  metal,  but  varying  greatly  in  actual 
form  and  use. 

1619  in  A.  Michaelis  Anc.  Mart.  Ct.  Brit.  (1882)  205,  I 
desire  you  woulde  presently.. knowe  what  Sir  Tho.  Roe 
hath  brought  of  antiquities,  Goddes,  vases,  inscriptions, 
medalles,  or  such  like.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  11.  11. 
288  The  Chamberlain,  .puts  the  names  of  all  the  Cardinals 
..into  a  Vaze.  1703  Pope  Thebais  207  No  chargers  then 
were  wrought  in  burnish'd  gold.  Nor  silver  vases  took  the 
forming  mold.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <(■  F.  xxxi.  (1787)  III.  240 
Many  a  vase,  in  the  division  of  the  spoil,  was  shivered  into 
fragments  by  the  stroke  of  a  battle-axe.  1831  W.  Irving 
,4thambra  1.  92  A  tribute  of  fresh-culled  flowers,  which  are 
afterwards  arranged  in  vases.  1854  Poultry  Chron.  II.  192 
Seven  Silver  Vases,  of  the  value  of  Six  Guineas  each,  will 
also  be  awarded,  instead  of  money  prizes.  1898  G.  B.  Shaw 
Von  never  can  tell  Plays  II.  274  The  vases  on  pillar 
pedestals  of  veined  marble  with  bases  of  black  polished 
wood. 

fig.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  iv,  Break,  thou  deep  vase  of 
chilling  tears,  That  grief  hath  shaken  into  frost ! 
b.    (See  quot.)    rare~^. 

1728  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v..  Goldsmiths,  Pewterers,  &c.  also 
use  Vase  for  the  middle  of  a  Church  Candlestick  ;  which  is 
usually  of  a  roundisli  Figure,  bordering  somewhat  on  that 
of  a  Vase.    [Hence  in  Bailey.] 
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o.  A  calyx  cr  other  growth  resembling  a  vase. 

1728  Chambers  Cyc/.,  l^ase  is  alsosotnetiines  used  among 
Florists,  for  what  they  otherwise  call  the  Calyx.  (Hence  in 
Bailey,  etcj  a  1811  Lkydkn  Ou  Spring  Remains  (1819) 
258  The  tulip's  v.i>e  with  dew-pearl  sheen  And  icy  crystal 
gleams  afar.  1885  C.  F.  Holder  Maneis  Anim.  Lt/c  15 
Graceful  stalked  vases  of  the  Campanularia  appear. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (in  sense  i),^^  vase-carriage, 
-handle,  -like  adj.,  -maker,  -painter,  -painting, 
-shaped  adj.,  -work, 

183a  LiNDLEY  Ititrod.  Bat.  380  Vase-ska^fd^.  Joxmtd  like 
a  flower-pot.  1840  Civil  En^.  ^  Arch.  Jml.  III.  96/2  The 
two  winged  boys  who  dtp  into  a  vase-Hke  fountain.  1843 
Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  149/2  The  numerous  names  of  vase 
painters.  /^V„Themosiantiei]t  slyleorvasepainting.  1865 
Li/BBOCK  Preh,  Times  48  Two  curious  vase-carriages,  one 
found  in  Sweden  and  the  other  in  Mecklenburg.  1870  G.  J. 
Chester  in  RecmKjerus.  (1871)47:?  Six  vase-handles  found 
..on  a  bed  of  rich  earth.  1893  Westm.  Gaz.  25  Feb.  5/3 
The  best  vase-work  in  the  period  570  to  470  b.  c.  1894  S. 
Smiles  j.  Wed^voodyXv.  157  Where,  amongst  our  potters, 
could  I  get  a  complete  Vase-maker? 

Hence  Va-sefol,  Ta'selet. 

1856  R.  F.  Blbton  Pilgr.  Ei-Medinah  III.  202  A  present 
to  ttie  Sakkas,  or  carriers, .  .who  distributed  a  large  earthen 
vaseful  in  my  name  to  poor  pilgrims.  1889  M.  M.  Macmillan 
Lett.  {1893)  250,  I  will  present  the  vaselet  to  the  British 
Museum.  1894  IVestm.  Gaz.  14  June  3/3  A  vaseful  of 
Iceland  poppies. 

Vasextomized,  ///.  a-    [Qf.  next.]    Tliat 

has  liad  the  vas  deferens  removed. 

1900  R.  Harrison  in  Lancet  14  July  96/1  There  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  a  vasectomised  or  castrated  male 
is  not  liable  to  undergo  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate. 

V&se'ctoiuy.  ^^w*,?*  [f-  L.  vas-  Vas  i  a.] 
Excision  of  the  vas  deferens  or  a  portion  of  this. 

18^  R.  Harrison  in  Lancet  5  Aug.331. Vasectomy  and  cas- 
tration in  relation  to  prostatic  enlargement. 

Vased,  a.  rare~^,  [f.  Vask.]  Ornamented  or 
provided  with  vases. 

1806  W.  I'avlor  in  Robberds  Mem.  (1843)  II.  144  The 
stately  yew-hedge  walks,  and  vased  and  staiued  terraces. 

Vaseline  (vcesel/n,  -in),  sb.  [Irreg.  f.  G.  was- 
ser  water +  Gr.  i\-atov  oil  + -INE.J  A  soft,  greasy 
substance  used  as  an  ointment  or  lubricant, obtaihe<l 
by  evaporalit.g  petroleara  and  passing  the  residuum 
through  animal  charcoal.    (Cf.  Petrolatum.) 

1874  En^.  Meek.  25_Sept.  36  A  new  petroleum  product 
has  been  introduced  Into  the  trade  under  the  name  of 
vaseline.  1876  Trans,  Cii»icalSoc.  IX.  171  Applied  vase- 
line  to  his  head  whenever  the  cap  was  off.  1884  Pa^.  Set. 
Afont/tty  XXIV._778  Palm  oil  and  vaseline  was  sold  for 
lubricating  machinery. 

Hence  Ta'sellne  v.  trans,,  to  lubricate,  rub,  or 
anoint  with  vaseline. 

1891  Bicycling Ne^s  A^xW  117  My  machine  is  all  vaseltned 
and  put  away.  1898  ll'estut.  Caz.  19  Dec.  2/1  A  gentle  hand 
had  washed  and  va-^elined  and  bandaged  the.. little  heels 
and  toes. 

Vasifa'ctivet  ^^    Biol.     [f.  L.  vasi-  Vas.] 

Producing  vessels. 

i88a  ymi.  Microsc.  Set,  Jan.  44  The  spindle-shaped  cells 
of  vasifactive  tissue,  showed  the  same  series  of  changes. 

Vasi-ferouB,  a.   rare-*".    (Seequot.) 

1656  IJlol'st  Gloisop'.,  Vasiferous,  that  carries  a  vesscL 

Vasiform  (v^*'zif^jm),  a,     [f.  L.  vdsi-  Vas  -h 

-FORM.  J 

1,  Having  the  form  of  a  duct  or  similar  convey- 
ing vessel ;  tubular. 

a.  Phyu  1835-6  TodiTi  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  245/2  The  blood  tof 
Cirrii>eds]..is  propelled  by  a  dorsal  vasiform  heart.  1839- 
47  Ibid.  Ill  365/2  The  systemic  heart  first  appears  in  the 
sessile  Tunicaries  as  a  va^ifQrm  undivided  ventricle.  i86« 
HuLME  tr.  Moquin-lantion  11.  v.  iL  261  The  secreting 
glands  are.. vasiform  tortuous  tubes.  18^  Rolleston 
Anim.  Lift  98  The  more  elongated  and  vasiform  heart 

b.  Bot.  1839  LiNDLEY  Iftlrod.  But.  {ed.  3)  21  Of  Pitted 
Ti^i-iue.  or  Bothrenchyma. . .  Vasiform  Tissue,  Dotted  Ducts. 
1866  Treas.  Bot.  1 205/1  Vasiform  tissue^  ducts,  that  is 
tubes  having  the  appearance  of  spiral  ve.ssels  and  bothren- 
chyma. 1885  Ooodale  Physiot.  Bot.  (1892)  87  Vasiform 
elements. 

2.  Shai)ed  like  a  vase. 

1846  Dana  Zooph.  (1848)  433,  1.  The  mode  of  growth:,. 
spreading  each  way  from  a  centra!  pedicel,  and  concave 
alwve  (vasiform,  or  vase  shape).  i88>  Garden  i  Apr.  212/2 
The  flowers,  .form  a  vasiform  tuft, 

Vaskene,  variant  of  Vasquine  Obs. 

VasO-  (v^'-si?),  combining  form,  on  Or.  types, 
of  L.  vas  Vas,  employed  in  terms  of  Phys,  and 
Path,  relating  to  the  vascular  system  or  parts  of 
this,  as  vaso-cellular  a.,  -constriction,  -con- 
strictive a.,  -constrictor,  -dentinal  a,^  -den- 
tine, -dilatation,  -dilator,  -ganglion,  -inhibi- 
tory a.,  -motive  a. 

1847  TodtTs  C^'ct.  A»at.  III.  1026/2  *Vaso-ccll'ilar  struc- 
ture (of  the  pcnisl.  iS^gAitSuti'sSyst.  Med.  VII.  249  The 
velocity  of  the  blood  flow  is  increased,  whenever  the  arteri.il 
pressure  b  raised  by  general  'vaso-constriction.     1890  W. 

JAMES  Princ,  Psychol.  I.  97  Slowing  and  quickening  of  the 
eart..are  independent  of  the  *vaso-constrictive  pheno- 
menon, 18^5  Rolleston  Dis.  Liver  271  To  obtain  the  local 
vasoconstrictive  effect  on  the  bleeding  vessels.  1877  M. 
Foster  Physiol.  259  Stimulathig  a  number  of  *vaso-con- 
slrictor  nerves.^  1896  Atlinttt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  112  When 
the  vaso-constrictors  alone  are  acting,  the  process  is  re- 
tarded. 1851 G.  A.  Mantell  Petrifactions  iii.  $  5.  254  The 
softer  *vaso-dentinal  tract  of  the  tooth  opposed  to  it  below. 
1849-5*  Todd's  Cycl.  A  fiat.  IV.  n.  878  The  tubes  which  con- 
vcy  the  capillary  vessels  through  the  substance  of  the  osteo- 
and  *vaso-dentine  of  the  teeth  of  fishes     1880   GUnihkr 


Pishes  365  Numerous  fissures  radiating  from  the  central 
mass  of  vasodentine.  1896  AllbutCs  Syst.  Med.  I.  344  When 
one  lower  Hmb  was  heated,  *vaso-dilatation.  .and  sweating 
were  observed  in  the  other  lower  limb.  1881  A'a^«r^  XXIII. 
236  The  nerves  which  act  as  "vaso-dilators  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  buccal  ca\ity.  1880  GuNTHtB  Pishes  155 
At  the  bottom  of  this  sac  there  is  a  small  *vaso«gangHon, . .  by 
which  the  urine  is  secreted.  iWz Nature  XXV I.  411  Nerves 
. .  which, when  stimulated,  occasion . .  the  dilatation  of  arteries 
— the  so-called  '  *vasoinhibitory  '  or  '  vaso-dilator  '  nerves. 
1865  Intell.  Observ.  No.  47.  390  Excitation  of  *vaso-motive 
action. 
Vaso-motor,  a,  and  sb,    Phys.    [f.  prec] 

A.  odj.  1.  Acting  upon  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels, so  as  to  produce  constriction  or  dilatation 
of  these  and  thus  regulate  or  affect  the  flowof  blood. 
Chiefly  with  nerve  and  centre. 

(a)  1868  Spencer  Piinc.  Psycliol.  i.  vi.  (1870)  I.  115  The 
feelings  that  go  along  with  discharges  into  the  vaso-inotor 
and  sympathetic  nerves,  are  the  predominant  ones.  1871 
Hammond  Dis.  Nervous  Syst.  65  Certain  medicines  ate 
causes  of  cerebral  aiixmia, ..by  their  action  on  the  vaso- 
motor nerves.  1876  liuiSTOWE  Th.  ^  Pract,  Med.  (1878)  41 
The  muscular  tissue  of  the  vascular  system,  .is  under  the 
dominance  of.  .the  nerves  of  the  vaso-motor  system. 

(b)  1865  Intell.  Obserr.  No.  47.  390  The  vaso-motor  centres, 
1875  H.  C.  Wood  Tkerap.  (1879)  355  1"  large  doses  lobel  a 
seems  to  paralyze  the  vaso-motor  centres.  1897  Allbutfs 
Syst.  Med.  IV.  641  It  also  excites  the  vaso-motor  centre, 
and  thus  leads  to  rise  in  the  blood -pressure. 

2.  Affecting  the  vasomotor  nerves  or  centres. 

1879.9/.  George's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX. 677  'Ihe  ophthalmoscope 
.  .yielded  evidence  of  arterial  relaxation,  pointing  to  slight 
vaso-motor  paralysis.  i88t  Trans.  Obstet.  Soc.  Land.  XXII. 
23  Were  the  phenomena  due  lo  peripheral  irritation  reflected 
from  the  cord  in  the  form  of  motor  and  vaso-motor  disturb* 
ance?  1897  Trans.  Amer.  Pediatric  Soc.  IX.  195  Marked 
vaso-motor  symptoms,  and  optic-nerve  atrophy. 

B.  sb,  A  vaso-motor  nerve. 

1887  A.  M.  Brown  Anim.  Alkaloids  47  Marked  heat  and 
injection  of  the  car  helices  from  paralysis  of  vaso-motor, 
1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII,  726  Hydrotherapeutic 
methods,,. directed  primarily  to  the  cutaneous  vaso-motors. 

Hence  Vaso-moto-rial  a.^  Taso-moto-rially 
adv,,  Vaso-mo  *tor7  a. 

1877  M.  Foster  Physiol.  145  The  vaso-motorial  functions 
of  the  cervical  sympathetic.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med,  IV. 
282  The  eff'ects  of  the  latter  experiment  may  be  explained 
as  a  result  of  vaso- motor ial  influence.  1899  Ibid.  VI.  28  A 
considerable  number  of  instances  of  the  purest  vasomotory 
angina.  1901  Lancet  8  June  1627/1  The  most  efficacious 
way  of  increasing  the  urinary  flow  vaso- mot  or  tally. 

va'sotribe.  Surg.  [f.  Vaso- 4- Gr.  rpl^tiv  to 
crush.]    An  instrument  used  to  arrest  hemorrhage. 

1903  Lancet  30  May  1520/2  Even  Kocher's  powerful 
forceps,  .d  ..es  iiut  stop  the  circulation  like  a  vasotribe. 

tVasq^uine.  Sc.  Obs,  Also  vaskene,  was- 
kyne,  wasqwene.  [a.  F.  vasquine,  obs.  van  bas- 
quine,  ad.  Sp.  basquiha,  Cf.  Basqcike.]  A  petti- 
coat. 

1553  ^^^-  i-d.  High  Treas.  .Scot.  X,  202  Item,  half  ane  elne 
blakwclwotc  to  bordour  ane  wa-.kyne  of  quhite  dalmes. 
1561  Inv.  R.  li'ardr.  (1815)  i32  0f  Doublettis,  Vaskenis, and 
Skirtis.  Item,  ane  doublett  of  btak  velvot  and  the  vaskene 
of  the  same.  1567  in  Hay  Fleming  Mary  Q.  of  Scots  (1897) 
511  Item  to  lyne  ane  vasquine  of  blak  tanatis  of  ihe  four 
treid  v  elle,  [i8ao  Scott  Abbot  xxxi,  I  shall  endure  her 
presence  without  any  desire  to  damage  either  her  curch  or 
vasquine.] 

Vassal  (vse'sdl),^^. and  a.  Forms:  4vassale, 
6  wassale ;  5-7  vassall  (6  phasalle,  Sc,  was- 
sail), 5-  vassal  (8  vasal) ;  5  vayssal,  vaysall ; 
5  vasseyll-,  6-7  vassaile,  7  vassail(l ;  6-7 
vassell,  Sc.  wassell-.  [a.  OF.  vassal,  vasal  {V. 
vassal,  =  It.,  Pg.  vassallo,  Sp.  vasallo) :— med.L. 
vassall-zts  man-servant,  domestic,  retainer,  a  word 
of  Celtic  origin  :  the  simpler  form  vassus  (used  in 
the  same  senses)  corresponds  to  Old  Gaulish 
-vassus,  vasso-  (in  personal  names),  OBreton  uuas 
(MBret.^aj,  hxcX.  goaz),'^.gtvaSy  Ir.ybjj servant, 
serf.    Cf.  Vavasouk,] 

1.  In  the  feudal  system,  one  holding  lands  from 
a  superior  on  conditions  of  homage  and  allegiance ; 
a  feudatory ;  a  tenant  in  fee.     Now  Hist. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  3365  They  are  doughty  vassales,  Kynges 
sones  and  amyrales.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  o/Aymon  iii.  69 
The  emperour  Charlemayne  called  to  hym  his  goode  vas- 
scylles.  15J3  (Covicsdale]  Old  God  9f  Ncm  (1534)  I,  John . , 
ye  xij.  pope  of  y' name,  .dyd  prescribe  an  othe  vnto  Otho, 
in  whiche  Otho  sbold  acknowtege  him  self  to  be  y*  poi>es 
phasalle  (as  we  do  nowcal  it).  ai578LiNDESAv  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S,)  I.  32  It  becummeth  ane  prince  to  leiwe 
frielie..nocht  subiecttt  to  ane  vassellis  correctioun  or  chas. 
tisment.  s6oi  [Bp.  W.  Barlow]  Serm.  Paules  Crosse  62 
The  Queene  mured  vp  with  her  owne  vas-alles,  1665  in 
Extr,  S.  P.  ret.  PriendsS^x.  ml  (1912)  234  The  foreman  and 
Chiefe  thereof  [jc,  the  jury)  being  all  Tennants  and  vassalls 
to  the  Major  and  Aldermen.  1683  Temple  Mem.  Wks.  1720 
I.  453  The  Emperor  made  an  invincible  Difficuliy,declaiing 
he  would  never  treat  with  a  Vassal  of  his  own,  a  1781  R. 
Watson  Philip  III,  iv.  (1783)  293  It  was  enacted,  that 
all  their  effects  should  belong  to  the  lords  whose  vassals 
they  were.  1817  Byron  Matured  11.  i.  13  To  lask  by  the 
huge  hearths  of  those  old  halls.  Carousing  with  the  vassals. 
i860  AoLKR  Prov.  Poft  196  Princes  having  under  them  as 
their  vassals  other  chiefs  as  renowned  and  valiant  as  them- 
selves, 1871  Freeman  Norju.  Cong.  (1876)  IV,  xvii.  29  All 
was  trusted  to  the  loyalty  of  William's  new-made  vassals. 
b.  Used  in  addressing  persons  of  this  class. 

c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  o/Aymon  vti.  172  Tell  me,  vassall, 
knowest  thou  nootidyngesof  Reynawde,thesone  of  Aymon  ? 
—  Btanchardyn   xxviii.   104  Vasi^all !  vassal  !  to    whom    I 


haue  taken  in  hande  that  ihynge  most  dere  to  me  in  this 
world,  a  1533  ^^'  Bernkks  tJuon  ix.  23  Wassale,  who  art 
tliou  that  hath  slayn  my  brother?  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  K/, 
IV.  i.  125  Presumptuous  vassals,  are  you  not  asham'd..'lo 
trouble  and  disturbe  the  King,  and  Vs?  i8»alivKON  Werner 
n.  ii.  329  March,  vassals!  I'm  your  leader,  and  will  bring 
The  rear  up. 

c.  In  Scottish  legal  use. 
\A,1^  Sc.  Acts  Parlt.  (1814)  II.  107/1  Anent  ourlordis  l»at 
in  defraude  &  skaith  of  jiair  vassalis  &  tenentis  deferris 
till  enter  to  |)air  landis  and  superioriteis.  1581  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  407  In  respect  tliat  thay  nor  nane  of  thame  ar 
nather  frehalders,  va.sseilis,  subvassellis,  bot  ar  fewaris  only. 
1609  iiKE^E. Reg, Maj., Stat.  King  Robt.  /,28Gif  itsall  hap- 
pen that  ouer  Lords  poynd  and  distrenzie  their  vasselles  con- 
trare  the  constitution  forsaid.  iti^'xu  Acts  Partt.  Scot.{\^Ts\ 
XII,  74  The  forfauiturs  of  vassells  and  crc[dito]rs,wlio  sliall 
be  innocent  of  t>air  superiors  or  debitors  crynies.  1739  Mori- 
son's  Diet.  Decis.  (1806)  XXXllI.  14^07  The  vassal  is  not 
bound  to  accept  of  a  new  charier,  di.sconform  to  his  former 
rights.  1765-8  Erskine  Inst.  Law  Scot.n.  iii.  §13  A  vassal 
. .  may  make  over  his  property  to  a  subvassal  by  a  subaltern 
right.  Ibid.,  The  vassal  who  thus  subfeus  (etc.).  1815  R. 
Bell  Convey.  Land  2^8  The  consent  of  both  superior  and 
vassal  must  be  adhibited  by  those  forms  whicli  practice  has 
prescribed.  1853  H.  Barclay  Digest  Law  Scot,  964  Vassal 
IS  he  who  has  the  right  of  fee  or  property — dominium  utile 
— distinguished  from  the  light  of  superiority,  or  dominium 
directum.  1896  W.  K.  Morton  Man.  Law  Scot.  11.  iii.  84 
The  law  held  the  feu  to  transmit  to  heir  of  vassal,  but 
superior  could  reject  a  stranger. 

2.  transf.  One  who  holds,  in  relation  to  another, 
a  position  similar  or  comparable  to  that  of  a  feudal 
vassal. 

1563  GoLDiNG  Caesar  23  b.  To  bynd  theyr  Citye  by  othe, 
that  they  shoulde  neyther  requyre  their  hostages  agayn, . , 
nor  yet  refuse  to  be  their  subiectes  &  vassales  for  euer.  1578 
T.  N.  tr.  Cong.  /F.  India  (1596)  47  The  Lorde  of  that  town 
and  other  foure  Lords , ,  came  vnto  Coriez  with  a  good  ti  ayne 
of  their  vassals  and  seruitours.  173a  Lediard  Sethos  II. 
VII.  51  The  king  of  Phcenicia,  who^e  vassal  I  declare  my- 
self to  be.  1807  J.  Robinson  Archxol.  Grxca  \\.  iit.  148 
From  the  time  of  their  [the  Helots]  lirst  reduction  these 
va^sals,  impatient  of  their  servitude,  often  endeavoured  to 
break  their  yoke.  i836Thirlwall  Greece  (1839)  II.  i73The 
death  of  Cyrus  is  speedily  avenged  by  one  of  his  vassals, 
Amorges  king  of  the  Sacians.  1909  J.  Stuart  Burtna 
thro.  Cent.  iv.  42  The  King  of  Bengal  determined  to  restore 
the  exiled  King,  and  did  so,  the  restored  King  becoming 
a  vassal  of  Bengal. 

b.  esp,  A  humble  servant  or  subordinate ;  one 
devoted  to  the  service  of  another. 

c  1500  Melusine  xxiv.  163  Damoyselle,  ..as  to  my  part, 
your  vassall  &  seruaunt  shal  I  euer  be.  1591  Spenser 
Daphnaida  i8i  For  rare  it  seemes..That  man.. Should  to 
a  beast  his  noble  hart  embase.  And  be  the  vassall  ol  his 
vassatesse.  1596  J.  Melvill  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  370 
Mr.  Audio  [MelvillJ.  .calling  the  King  bot  *  God's  siilie  vas- 
sall'.  £^1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  Iviii,  Being  your  vassail  bound 
to  stale  your  leisure.  1651  in  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden) 
254  Lord  Digby  is  a  vassal  of  the  Louvre.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  II.  90  The  Vassals  of  his  anger,  when  the  Scourge 
Inexorably..  Calls  us  to  Penance.  1757  Keene  in  loM 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  I.  220  !>•*  Carlos  does  not 
care  to  make  the  Figure  of  a  Sort  of  Vassal.  178*  J.  Brown 
View  Nat.  <J-  Rev.  Relig,  vi.  i.  549  These  donations  ought 
to  be  made  conscientiously  under  a  sense  of  our  debt  to 
God  as  his  vassals  and  tenants.  1823  Scott  Peveril  xxxix, 
Alas,  for  the  captive  princess,  whose  nod  was  to  command 
a  vassal  so  costly  as  your  Gtace  !  1857  J.  Hamilton  Less, 
Jr.  Gt.  Biogr.  140  The  man  who  by  sin  makes  himself  Satan's 
vassal  may  soon  be  his  victim.  1858  Lytton  What  ivill  He 
dot  VII.  iv.  Flora  Vyvyan  had  still  guarded.  ,a  seat  beside 
herself  for  Darrell,  by  lending  it  for  the  present  to  one  of  her 
obedient  vassals. 

trans/.  1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  666  Thy  thoughts,  low  vassals 
to  thy  state.  169a  Prior  Ode  Imit.  Horace  x,  Where.e*er 
old  Rhine  his  fruitful  Water  turns,  Or  fills  his  Vassals  Tri- 
butary Urns. 

c.  One  who  is  completely  subject  to  some  influ- 
ence.    Const,  ^or  to. 

c  1614  Sir  W.  Mure  Dido  ^  ACneas  n.  780  5e  happy  maids, 
. .  Frie  from  love's  plague  and  perillows  infection,  Nor  wonne 
by  men,  nor  vassaills  to  afleclion.  1631  R.  Bolton  Com/. 
Ajfft.  CoHsc.  (1635)  34  These  vassals  of  seUe-love  and  slaves 
of  lust.  1676  Hale  Contempt.  11.  86  Either  the  Soul  becomes 
servant  and  vassal  to  Sin,  or  at  best  it  is  led  away  Captive 
by  it.  173a  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  I.  253  In  this  Bull  he  calls 
her  Majesty  'an  usurper  and  a  Vassal  of  iniquity  '.  1855 
Tennyson  Maud  11.  i.  ii,  The  feeble  vassals  of  wine  and 
anger  and  lust.  1859  —  Merlin  <v  V.  341  I'ame  with  men 
..Should.. work  as  vassal  to  the  larger  love, 

3.  A  base  or  abject  person  ;  a  slave, 

1589  Greene  Mvnaphon  (.\rb.)  37  Vassaile  auant  or  with 
my  wings  you  die,  1st  fit  an  Eagle  seate  hiiu  with  a  Flie? 
1598  R.  Bernard  tr.  Terente,  Ileavtontim.  Pro\.,That  I  may 
not  euer  continually., play  the  part  of  a  vagabond  vassaile. 
1605  Shaks.  Lear  1,  i.  163  Kent.  Now  by  Apollo,  King, 
Thou  swear'st  thy  Gods  in  vaine.  Lear.  O  vassal !  Mis- 
creant. 17<S6  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  53  We  now  use  the 
word  vasal  opprobriously,  as  synonymous  to  slave  or 
bondman.  z8ao  Scott  Abbot  xxvii,  Thou  that  man  ! — vassal, 
thou  liest .' 

4.  atlnb.  or  as  adj,  a.  Having,  tlie  status  or 
character  of  a  vassal ;  subject,  subordinate  ;  f  ser- 
vile.   Chieflyy?^. 

IS93  Shaks,  Luct.  608  No  outrageous  ihing  From  vassal 
actors  can  be  wiped  away.  1596  Ediv.  Ill,  11.  i,  Vassell  feare 
lies  trembling  at  his  feete.  c  x6oo  Shaks,  Sonn,  cxli.  Thy 
proud  hearts  slaue  and  vassall  wretch  to  be.  x6i6  R.  C.  Times 
Whistle  IV.  (1871)  41  Other  mettals  all  Are  but  his  vassaile 
starres.  1680  Otwav  Orphan  i,  iv,  Man. .  Forlorn,  and  silent 
as  his  Vassal. Beasts.  1718  Popk  Iliad  x\\  117  Supreme  he 
sits:  and  sees. .Vourvassal  godheads  grudginglyobey.  1735 
Somerville  Chase  11.  352  When  Ammon's  Son  With  mighty 
Porus  in  dread  Battle  join'd,  The  Vassal  World  the  Pruc. 
176J  Falconkk  Shipwr.  Intiod.  4  Albion  bids  the  avenging 
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VASSAL. 

thanoer  roll  Along  her  vas-^al  deep,  1817  Moobe  Lalla 
Rff^k  Wks.  (1910)  42a  I  As  if  ihe  loveliest  plants  and  trees 
Had  >-assaI  breezes  of  ilieir  own.  a  1854  H.  Reed  Lett, 
Eng.  Lit.  iii.  (1S55)  93  Britain  was  a  kind  of  vassal  nation 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  1868  Freeman  Xortu.  Conij.  (1876) 
II.  App.  636  A  title  most  commonly  given  to  vassal  princes. 
b.  In  predicative  use.     Also  const,  to  or  unto. 

tssa  Noh^y  4-  Someb.  (1878)  28+  lie  be  no  longer  vassaile 
To  such  a  tirannous  rule.  i6o»  J.  Rhodes  Ahs7V.  Romish 
Rime  E,  And  now  the  other  Bishops  three .  .Were  first  made 
\-assal  vnto  Rome.  1671  Miltos  P.  R.  iv.  133  That  people 
victor  once,  now  vile  and  base,  Deservedly  made  vassal. 
1848  W.  H.  Kelly  tr.  L.  Blanc's  HisU  Ten  Years  \,  325 
It  would  have  been  to  make  Belgium  vassal  to  the  hve 
powers.  1864  Lowell  Fireside  Trav.  215  The  eye  that  saw 
the  whole  earth  vassal 

O.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  a  vassal. 

scSS  Smkks.  L.L.L.  IV.  iii.  23*  Who  sees  the  heauenly 
Rosaline,  That . .  Bowes  not  his  vassall  head.  1607  Middi^e. 
TON  Michlelmas  Term  1.  i.  57  With  what  a  vassal-appetite 
they  gnaw  On  our  reversions.  1898  Atlantic  Aionthly 
LXXXII.  562/1  The  oath  of  vassal  loyalty  constraining 
him  to  stand  at  his  post 

Vassal  (vae-sal),  v.  Now  rare.  Also  7  vas- 
8ail(e,  -ayl,  -all.     [f.  prec] 

1.  trans.  To  make  subject  or  subordinate  to  some 
thing  or  person. 

1613  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Cypress  Grave  Wks.  1913  II.  98 
Celestiall  thinges  fauour  him,  earthly  ihinges  are  vassaled 
vnio  him.  1615  G.  Sandvs  Trav.  77  Whose  posterity  in 
part  remaineth  to  this  day,  though  va^saled  to  the  often 
changes  of  forraine  Govcniours.  i6a8  Feltham  Resolves  u. 
Ixxi.  205  It  vassailes  him  to  the  world,  to  beasts,  and  men. 

r</f.  i6aa  Wither  Philarete  (1633)  H  xii,  Lovers.  .Vassal- 
ing  themselves  with  shame  To  some  proud  imperious  Dame. 
x6si-6s  Hevlin  Cosmogr.  (1682)  iii.  209  The  other  nine,. 
have  vassalled  themselves  to  the  great  Mongul. 

2.  To  reduce  to  the  position  of  a  vassal ;  to  subdue 
or  subjugate.    Alsoyff. 

x6ts  W.  Parkes  Curtaitte-Dr.  (1876)  17  The  rules  of 
reason,  and  the  lawes  of  nature,. .  vassayled,  obliterate  and 
vnregarded  by  him.  1631  Bp.  Mountagu  Dintribx  ^<^^  For 
Croesus  King  of  Lydia..was  vanquished,  .and  vassalled  by 
Cyrus  of  Persia.  41653  G.  Daniel  lilyll  Illustr.  5  And 
fellow.Creatures  vassaii'd,  tumble  downe  To  either  Face  or 
Hand,  the  Axe,  or  Crowne. 

Hence  "Vassalled /;>/.  a. 

1606  Warner  Alb.  Eu_^.  xiv.  Ixxx.  (1612)  3^8  And  oft  his 
vassalde  EngU^^h  he  gainst  forraine  Swords  did  bring.  1649 
G.  Daniel  Trinarch.,  lien.  K,  cccii,  The  Vassaii'd  Earth 
was  rent,  vnder  his  Rule.  1815  J.  C.  Hobhouse  Substance 
Lett.  (1816)  I.  102  To  restore  the  king*.. of  that  ancient, 
oppressed,  vassalled,  decimated  France. 

Vassalage  (vce'saled.::;),  sb.  Forms :  a.  4- 
vassalage  (7  -adga,  -edge,  8  vasalage),  5-7 
vassallage,  5  vassol-,  6  vassailage;  4-5,  7 
vasselage  (4  vassh-,  5  vess-),  4,  7  vassellage 
(6  vasell-),  5  vaisselage ;  6  .SV.  vaslage,  -legs. 
0.  5  wasselaga  ;  Sc»  5  wassolage,  waslage,  5-6 
wassalage,  6  -edge,  wassallagefWassilaige.  [a. 
OF.  vassal{l)age,  vas{s)eiagej  vessaiaige,  etc.  (F. 
vasselage)^  i.  vassal  Vassal  sb.  So  Prov.  vassal-^ 
vasselatge^  Sp,  vasailage,  Pg.  vassallagem^  It. 
vassallagiot  med.L.  vassailagium.'] 

1.  Action  befitting  a  good  vassal  or  a  man  of 
courage  and  spirit ;  prowess  in  battle,  warfare,  or 
other  difficult  enterprise.    Obs.  exc.  arck. 

0,  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  4610  Whan  he  wendy|> 
to  t»e  tournament  She..byt  hym  do  for  hys  lemman  Yii 
vasshelage  alle  Jjat  he  kan,  1338  —  Chron.  (1810)  188 
Gentille  of  norture,  &  noble  of  lynage,  Was  non  )?at  bare 
armure,  )>at  did  suilk  vassalage.  c\-^  Sir  Ferumb.  1671 
Ri^t  as  he  wil  let  it  be  do,  for  pat  is  vassalage.  ^  1400  Laud 
Troy  Bk.  12873  Kyng  Sarpedoun  Was  in  his  tyme  a  stal- 
worth  man,  A  noble  kny^t  of  vasselage.  1456  Sir  G.  Have 
Laxv  A  rms  (S.T.S.)  54  To  count  all  the  vasselage  that  thare 
was  done  on  ayther  syde,  it  war  mervaile  to  here,  c  1477 
Caxtom  7(Zj£?»34b,  Our  defendour.  .whiche  bath  only  in 
him  self  more  of  vaUselage  than  is  in  alle  Esclauonye.  1508 
Dunbar  Poems  vii.  10  Welcum.  .incomparable  knight,  The 
fame  of  armys,  and  fioure  of  vassalage.  1565  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  204  And  maynie  made  knightes  that  never 
showde  anye  greate  token  of  their  vasellage.  x^y  Sntir, 
Poems  Reform,  iv.  141  Deianira  hir  husband  Hercules.. 
Brocht  to  mischeif,  for  all  his  vassalage,  xSaj  Scorr  Betr. 
xxi,  Were  I  to  choose  some  knight  of  name, . .  he  would  be 
setting  about  to  do  deeds  of  vassalage  upon  the  Welsh. 

ironical,  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IK  1667  (//jyPsi/yle),  And 
of  lason  this  is  the  vassellage  That  in  hise  dayis  nas  ther  non 
i-founde  So  fals  a  louere  goinge  on  the  grounde. 

fi,  X37S  Barbour  Bruce  1.  290  He  had  a  sone . .  pat  wes  h^n 
hot  a  litill  page;  Bot  syne  he  wes  off  gret  waslage.  /bid. 
X.  268  He  knew  his  worthy  wassalage.  c  1500  Lancelot 
2708  lliar  schcw  the  lord  sir  ywan  his  curage,  His  maiihed, 
&  his  noble  wassolage.  f  1550  Rolland  Crt,  Venus  i.  171 
He.. in  the  Net  of  wanhoip  had  bene  tane,  Quhilk  causit 
him  want  baith  welth  &  wassallage.  a  1578  Lindusay 
(PitscottieJ  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  153  He  was  of  tender 
aige  and  could  not  wse  no  wassaledge  nor  feit  of  weiris, 

fb.  A  brave  or  chivalrous  act ;  a  noble  or  gallant 
exploit.    Obi. 

f  X330  R.  Bru.vnb  Chron.  Wnce  fRolIs)  12331  Me  J>ynkel> 
hit  were  no  vasselage,  f>re  til  on;  hit  were  outrage!  1426 
Lyoc.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  10606  Record  off  folkys  that  be  sage, 
Sclaundere  ys  no  vasselage.  £'1470  Henry  Wallace  i.  158 
Thus  be  conteynde  tn  till  hys  tendyrage;  In  armys  syne 
did  mony  hie  waslage.  c  1475  Rau/Coil^ear  887  For  that 
war  na  wassalage,  sum  men  wald  say.  a  1578  Lindesay 
(Pitscottie)  Chron,  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  M.  n8  Ane  gret  navie.. 
landit  in  orknay  and  thocht  to  haue  done  sum  wassallage 
thair.  41670  Spalding  Troub.  Chas.  I  C1840)  I.  23  The 
Erll  of  Morray.  .rejoisit  tnichtelHe  at  this  vassalage  done  be 
his  men.  Ibid.  182 The  barronis..left  the  houss,  thinkingit 
no  vassalage  to  stay  whill  thay  war  slayne. 
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transj.  iST©  Satir,  Poems  Reform,  xiii.  132  His  Fatheris 
murther  also  56  cleirly  knew,  Myschantly  hangit,  ane  wlckit 

vassalage. 

to.  Pre-eminence,  supremacy.   Obs.~^ 
c  1430  LvDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  176  Is  noon  so  greet 
encress  Off  world  tresour,  as  for  to  live    in  pees,  Which 
among  vertues  hath  the  vasselage. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  vassal ;  subordina- 
tion, homage,  or  allegiance  characteristic  of,  or 
resembling  that  of,  a  vassal. 

1594  Nashk  Terrors  of  Night  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  266 
Much  more  may  I  acknowledge  all  redundant  prostrate 
vassailage  to  the  royal!  descended  FamiUe  of  the  Careys. 
1605  Camden  Rem.  4  Acknowledging  no  superiours,  in  no 
vassalage  to  Emperour  or  Pope.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  iv. 
182  He  was  a  worthy  mail  in  his  generation,  had  not  his 
vassalage  to  the  Pope  ingaged  him  in  cruelty  against  the 
poor  professors  of  the  truth.  1667  MiLTON  P.L.  11.  252  Let 
us  not  then  pursue.. our  state  Of  splendid  vassalage.  1709 
Steele  Taller  No.  46  P  2  The  only  Part  of  Great  Britain 
where  the  Tenure  of  Vassalage  is  still  in  being.  X756 
Nugent  Gr.  Tour,  Germany  II.  15  The  peasants  are  all  in 
a  state  of  vassalage  to  the  nobility.  1774  Pennant  Tour 
Scot,  in  1772,  294  Tyranny  more  often  than  protection  was 
the  attendance  on  their  vassalage.  1807  G.  Chalmers 
Caledonia  1.  111.  iv.  347  They  acknowledged  their  vassalage 
.  .by  receiving  rulers,  from  the  Scandian  peninsula.  1844 
H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  II.  46*  That  they  had  no  right 
. .  to  reduce  to  vassalage  the  native  Princes,  who  had  always 
been  treated,  .as  independent.  1869  Freeman  Norm.  Conq. 
(1876)  III.  xiii.  312  William's  vassalage  for  England  will  be 
still  more  nominal  than  his  vassalage  for  Normandy. 
attrib.  1791  Paine  Rights  of  Man  82  Submission  is  wholly 
a  vassalage  term,  repugnant  to  the  dignity  of  Freedom. 
b.  In  semi-personitied  use. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  ^  Cr.  in.  ii.  40  Like  vassalage  at  vnawares 
encountring  The  eye  of  Maiestie.     s6i6  J.  Lane  Contn. 
Sqr.'s  T.  ix.  410  For  trewe  kinges  this  inscribe  of  sover* 
aigntie,  that  vassalage  backe  startes  at  maiestie. 
C.  In  the  phrase  to  hold  (glands)  in  vassalage. 

X747  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  I.  195  Who  being  tired  with  beat- 
ing Cerdic  consented  at  last  that  he  sliould  hold  a  great  part 
of  the  west  of  him  in  vassalage,  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  1. 
ix.  186  The  prince.. offered,  .to  hold  his  kingdom  in  vassal- 
age under  the  Crown  of  England.  1791  Newte  Tour  En^. 
/f-  Scot.  284  Several  ^ood  families  held  their  estates  m 
vassalage  of  feudal  Chiefs. 

3.  Subjection,  subordinntion  servitude ;  service. 
Freq,  const,  to.     a.  To  a  person  or  persons. 

'S9S  T.  P.  GoODWiNE  Blanchardyn  \\.  Ded.,  [A]  most 
worthy  Patrone;  to  whose  vasselage,. bountifull  rewardes 
haue  bound  me  during  life,  in  all  obseruancie.  1604  T. 
Wright  Passions  v.  §  4.  231  Man  is  bound  both  by  nature, 
grace,  gratitude,  vassaladge..to  loue,  honour,  and  blesse 
thee.  162a  Wither  Philarete  (1633)  Kj  b,  Who,  beforetime 
held  in  scorne,  To  yeeld  Vassalage,  or  Duty,  Though  unto 
the  Queen  of  Beauty.  1793  Burke  Obs.  Conduct  Minority 
Wks.  1S42  I.  626  This  insolent  claim  of  superiority  on  their 
part,  and  of  a  sort  of  vassalage  to  them  on  that  of  other 
members.  1849  Macaulav  Iliit.  Eng.  i.  I.  i  How  our 
country,  from  a  state  of  ignominious  vassalage,  rapidly  rose 
to  the  place  of  umpire  among  European  powers.  1878  N. 
Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  100  The  revelation  it  makes  of  the 
condition  of  the  solid  South ;  its  continued  vassalage  to  the 
reckless  and  dangerous  class. 

b.  To  some  influence,  esp.  of  a  detrimental  kind. 

x6ia  T.  Taylor  Comm,  Titus  W,  14  It  must  worke  in  vs  a 
..watchfulnes  against  all  sinn,  which  bringeth  .such  vassal- 
edge  vpon  vs.  1665  Glanvii.l  Def.  Van.  Dogm.  13  An 
attempt  to  redeem  the  free-born  spirits  of  Men,  from  an 
unworthy  vassailage  to  so  stigmatiz'd  an  Authority,  174a 
Blair  Grave  598  Human  Nature  groans  Beneath  a  Vassal- 
age so  vile  and  cruel.  1767  Dr.  Dodd  Poems  8  Princes . . 
unfortunately  great,  Born  to  the  pompous  vassalage  of  state. 
1833  LvTTON  Godolphin  24  All  round  bore  the  seal  of  vassal- 
age to  Time.  1849  Coleridge  Shaks.  Notes  (1875)  126  The 
subservience  and  vassalage  of  strength  and  animal  courage 
to  intellect  and  policy.  1871  Lowell  Pope  Pr.  Wks.  1890 
IV.  II  English  literature.. showed  the  marks..of  an  artistic 
vassalage  to  France. 

4.  t  a.  The  authority  of  a  superior  in  relation  to 
a  vassal.    Obs. 

1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  ^  Commit}.  140  lK>ts,  Sales, 
Homages,  rights  of  Vassalage,  Forrests,  Ponds,  Rivers. 
x^yo  Devout  Commun.{\tZZ)  81  How  manyslaves under  tiie 
vassailage  of  an  enemy  fare  better  than  thou  !  1681  H, 
Nevile  Plato  Rediv.  37  This  Vassailage  over  the  People, 
which  the  Peers  of  France  had,  being  abolisht, 
b.  An  estate  or  fief  held  by  a  vassal, 

1855  MiLMAN  Lat.  Chr.  ix.  viii.  IV,  190  The  Countship  of 
Foix,  with  six  territorial  vassalages. 

6.  A  body  or  assemblage  of  vassals, 

1807  WoRDSw.  White  Doe  11.  30  But  now  the  inly-working 
North  Was  ripe  to  send  its  thousands  forth,  A  potent  vassal- 
age, to  fight  In  Percy's  and  in  Neville's  right,  xQz6  Blackw, 
Mag.  XX.  416  The  assembled  vassalage  were  all  still  as 
death.  1849  }.  Grant  Kirkaldy  xx.  230  Kirkaldy,  whose 
garrison  was  probably  recruited  from  his  own  vassalage. 

Hence  t  Va'ssalagre  v.j  =  Vassal  v.   Obs. 

16^  Royalist's  Defence  ^8  Refusing  to  acknowledge  it  His 
duty  to  bee  governed  by  them  His  Subjects,  and . .  to  vassal- 
age unto  those  Rebels  Himselfe,  His  Royall  Posterity,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  people.  i66a  R.  Mathkw  C/nl.  Alch.  59 
What  man  Ial>ouring  to  fulfil  liis  desire,  is  not  ten  times 
fuither  off  by  being  vassalag'd  more  thereunto? 

t  Va*ssalate,  ».  Obs.—^  [f.  Vassal  sbJ]  = 
Vassal  v.  So  t  Vassalation,  vassalage,  subjec- 
tion.   Obs."^ 

1648  W.  MouNTAGUK  Devout  Ess.  I.  XV.  §  2.  271  Thus  God 
suffereth  things  which  have  no  true  goodness,  to  work  upon 
our  imagination  ;.  .and  this  vassaltation  is  a  penalty  set  by 
the  true  Judge  of  all  things,  upon  our  attempt  to  design  of 
our  own  heads,  the  forms  of  good  and  evil.  1659  Gauof.n 
Tears  Ch.  496  Conventions,  where  either  X^y-men  shall 
over-number  and  over-awe  the  Clergy,  or  Clergy-men  shall 
vassalate  their  consciences  to  gratifie  any  potent  party. 
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Vassaldom.  rare-K  [f.  Vassal  sb.  +  -dom.] 
=  Vassalage  2. 

1876  BuRNABv  Ride  to  Khiva  xxvii.  262  The  khanate  [of 
Khiva]  was  reduced  to  a  stale  of  complete  vassaldom. 

Va'SSaless.  rare.  [t.  Vassal  sb.  t  -ess.]  A 
female  vassal. 

>S9«  [see  Vassal  sh.  2  b].  1842  Agnes  Stujcklasd  Queens 
Eng.  II.  41  He  could  have  forbidden  his  fair  vassaless  to 
marry  the  subject  of  King  Philip. 

Vassalic  (vaesaelik),  a.  [f.  Vassal  sb^  Of 
or  pertaining  to  vassals  or  vassalage. 

1897  ^  •  ^ '  Maitland  Domesday  Bk.  i^  Beyond  75  The 
very  highest  storeys  of  the  feudal  or  vassalic  edifice.  1898 
—  Townsh.  4-  Borough  45  There  are  feudal  or  vassalic  dis- 
tinctions. 

Va'Ssalism,  [f.  Vassal  j^.]  Tendency  to 
accept  a  position  of  vassalage. 

1854  Eraser's  Mag.  L.  600  That  obsequious  compliance., 
whicli  indicated  the  shameful  vassalism  (if  we  may  coin  a 
word)  of  a  German  government. 

Vassalize  (vae-sabiz),  v.     [f.  Vassal  sb^ 

1.  trans.   =  Vassal  v.  1. 

^599  ^'  LiNCHE  Ane.  FictionC  ijh.  Since  Asia  was  vassal- 
ized  and  subiugated  to  the  Romanes.  1648  Cromwell  Z,f^/. 
^  sp.  20  Nov.,  The  former  Quarrel  was  that  Englishmen 
might  rule  over  one  another,  this  to  vassalise  us  to  a  foreign 
nation.  1653  Chisenhale  Cath.  Hist.  36  Their,  .close  prac- 
tises against  all  that  will  not.  .vassalize  themselves  to  their 
impious  Lord  and  Master.  1670  in  E.  B.  Jupp  Carpenters' 
Co.  (1887)  308  All  other  workemen  depending  on  the  same 
must  lye  adle  [sicj  and  bee  vassalized  to  their  rudenes  and 
exorbitances. 

2.  =  Vassal  v.  2. 

1641  March  Act.  for  Slaunder  7  He  might  seize  all  his 
estate,  .and  vassalize  his  person  at  pleasure.  1654  Sfittle- 
HOUSE  Vind.  Eifth-Mon.  Men  5  Against  all  arbitiary  or 
absolute  power,  .vassalizing  the  Saints  and  People  of  God 
in  this  Commonwealth.  184S  Lowell  Fable  for  Cfitics  1506 
To  vassalize  old  tyrant  Winter. 

Hence  Va'ssalized///.  «.,  Vassalizing  vbi.  sb. 

1647  Maids"  Petition  3  Till  then,  wee'le  remaine  your 
*Vassalized  Virgins.  1841  T.  MacQueen  in  Poets  Ayrsh. 
216  It  marked  tlie  deep  bondage  of  vassalised  man.  1607 
Wai.kington  opt.  Glass  80  The  "vassalizing  of  the  rebellious 
affections.  x66j  J.  Chandler  Van  Helmont's  Oriat,  215 
Therefore  the  meat  is  not  yet  fully  transchanged,  unless 
when  its  own  Archeus  being  subdued,  our  vital  one  is  intro- 
duced with  a  full  vassalliziiig  of  the  former. 

Va'SSalry.  Also  5  vasselry,  6  vassalrie, 
-rey.  [f.  Vassal  sb.  •¥  -ky,  Cf.  med.L.  vassekria 
(1238)  fief,  OF.  vassellerie  warlike  exploit.] 

1.  «  Vassalage  5. 

01470  Harding  Chron.  xcix,  Thei  reigned  vpon  the 
vasselry  That  were  out  castes  of  all  Britany.  x8o6  W.  Taylor 
in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  67  Something  could  be  done.,  to  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  a  peculium.  .by  the  negro  vassalry.  1831 
TvTLER  Hist.  .Scot.  (1864)  II.  209  The  Earls  of  Ross  and 
Huntly,  whose  dominions  and  vassalry  embraced  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Highlands.  188a  E.  Arnold  Pearls  0/ Faith 
xxiii.  (1883)  84  Queens  were  his  slaves,  and  Kings  his 
vassalry. 

2.  =  Vassalage  3. 

"594  O.  B.  Quest.  Profit.  Concern,  13  b,  The  olde  bondajge 
and  vassalrie  men  of  your  condition  were  wont  to  be  in. 
c  1600  in  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  117  This  beast  ..  disdainetb 
vassairey  and  subjection. 

Vassal's  grass.  (Seequots.)  • 

a  1818  M.  G.  Lewis  Jrtil.  W.  Ind.  {1834)  251  Many  years 
ago,  a  new  species  of  grass  was  imported  into  Jamaica,  by 
Mr.  Vassal..  .This  nuisance,  which  is  called' Vassal's  grass  , 
..has  now  completely  overrun  the  parish  of  Westmoreland. 
1885  Ladv  Brassev  The  Trades  262  The  greater  part  of  it 
was  a  coarse- looking  but  sweet  herbage,  called  Vassal's 
grass. 

Vassalsliip.     [f.  Vassal  sbi\    Vassalage. 

1578  T.  N.  tr.  Long.  W.  India  50  These  generally  gave 
their  vassalship  to  the  King  of  Spaine  into  the  handes  of 
Hernando  Cortez.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  <v  //.  /si.  I.  53 
Their  political  rights  were  not  affected  by  their  vassalship. 

Vassand,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Weasakd. 

Vassayl,  obs.  form  of  Wassail. 

Vast  (vast),  sb.     [f.  the  adj.] 

1.  Avast  or  immense  space.  Chiefly /(?^/.,  and 
freq,  with  adjs. 

1604  E.  G[rimstone]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  i.  5  That 
great  Chaos,  and  infinite  Vast,  which  the  ancient  Philo- 
sophers aflirmed  to  bee  vnder  the  earth.  1608  Shaks.  Per. 
III.  i.  I  Thou  god  of  this  great  vast,  rebuke  these  surges. 
1709-H  Ken  Anodynes  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  442,  I  then 
would  higher  soar,  and  cast  My  eyes  o're  the  Ethereal  Vast. 
i7aS  Pope  Odyss,  iv.  683  By  Juno's  guardian  aid,  thewat'ry 
Vast  Secure  of  storms,  your  Royal  brother  past.  1704  W. 
Taylor  in  Robberds  i^/i*;;/.  (1843)  1. 15c  Our  souls  the  bands 
of  death  shall  tear,  Through  the  whole  starry  vast  to  range. 
1818  Keats  Endym.  iii.  859  Far  as  the  mariner  on  highest 
mast  Can  see  all  round  upon  the  calmed  vast.  1850  Tennyson 
iHMem.Concl.  xxxi,  A  soul  shall  draw  from  out  the  vast  And 
strike  his  being  into  bounds.  1898  T.  Hardy  Wessejc Poems 
72  And  up  from  the  vast  a  murmuring  passed  As  from  a  wood 
of  pines. 

b.  Const,  ^(heaven,  sea,  etc.).     A\so Jig. 

t6io  Shaks.  Temp.  1.  ii.  326  Vrchins  Shall  for  that  vast  of 
night  that  they  may  worke  All  exercise  on  thee,  a  1649 
Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  34/2  Such  as  do 
Nations  govern,  and  command  Vasts  of  the  Sea  and  Emperies 
of  Land.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  203  Through  the  vast  of 
Heav  n  It  sounded.  1795  W.  Blake  Song  Los  42  And  all 
the  vast  of  Nature  shrunk  Before  their  shrunken  eyes.  1838 
Eliza  Cook  Efigland  iv,  I'd  tread  the  vast  of  mountain 
range, orspotsereneand flowered.  i87aGE0.  ¥.uot Middlem. 
xlv,  Which  need  never  stop  short  at  the  boundary  of  know- 
ledge, hut  can  draw  for  ever  on  the  vasts  of  ignorance. 

2.  dzat,  A  very  great  number  or  amount. 


VAST. 

1793  Piper  0/  Peebles  14  A  vast  o*  fouk  a'  round  about 
Come  to  the  feast,  c  i8ao  Hogg  Sheph.  Wedding  i,  They 
couldna  get  them  \sc.  leisters]  sindry,  else  there  kad  been  a 
vast  o  bludeshed.  a  1825-  in  dialect  glossaries  (E.  Anglia, 
Yks.,Leic.,etc.).  1853  K.S.  SuRTEEs6"f7a/<yi'/.  four  (1893) 
30  It  takes  a  vast  of  clothes,  even  at  Oxford  prices,  to  come 
to  a  thousand  pounds.  x888  Huxley  in  Lije  11900)  II.  xii. 
i85,  I  took  a  vast  of  trouble  (as  the  countryfolks  say)  about  it. 

Vast  (vast),  a.  and  adv,  [ad,  L.  vastus  void, 
immense,  extensive,  etc.,  or  F.  vasie  (161 1),  It., 
Sp.,  Pg.  vasto.'\ 

L  Of  very  great  or  large  dimensions  or  size;  huge, 
immense,  enormous. 

1575-85  Abp.  Sandys  Serm.  360  Jf  ye  compare.. one  of 
smale  stature,  with  a  vast  giant,.. tlie  combat  could  not 
choose  but  seeme  in  al!  pointes  verie  vnequall.  1603  Holland 
Plutarch's  Mar.  294  Unskiifull  cutters,  .are  of  opinion  that 
the  enormous  and  huge  statues,  called  Colosses,  which  they 
cut,  will  seeme  more  vast  and  mightie  if  they  frame  them 
stradling  with  their  legs.  1666  Boyle  Orig:  Forms  ^  Qual. 
171  These  Bodies,  that  are  the  vastest  and  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  Sublunary  World.  1712-4  Vo^^  Rape  Locks.  92 
Three  seal-rings,  which  after,  melted  down,  Form'da  vast 
buckle  for  his  widow's  gown.  X76»-7r  H.  Walpole  Vertue's 
Atiecd.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  222  A  vast  ruff,  a  vaster  fardingale 
.  .are  the  features  by  which  every  body  knows  at  once  the 
pictures  of  queen  Elizal>eth.  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  it.  xvii. 
315  On  the  ice  ca?;cades.  .the  river  glacier  has  piled  vast 
blocks  on  vaster  pedestals.  1867  Lady  Herbert  Cro///^/.. 
vi.  155  It  is  not  a  single  building,  but  rather  a  vast  collection 
of  chambers  and  galleries. 

ahsol.  1784  CowpFR  Task  v.  811  A  ray  of  heav'niy  light, 
gilding  all  forms  Terrestrial  in  the  vast  and  the  minute. 
180S  V\:!iuLKiE.v.  Agric.  Surv.  Peebles.  18  The  mountains,,, 
too  much  upon  the  vast  for  beauty,  are  yet  too  tame  for  the 
sublime. 

2.  Of  great  or  immense  extent  or  area;  extensive, 
far-stretching. 

159a  Shaks.  Mids.  -V.  V.  i.  9  One  sees  more  diuels  then 
yaste  hell  can  hold.  1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo's  Africa  vii.  290 
Betweene  which  two  Kingdomes  lieth  a  vast  desert  being 
much  destitute  of  water.  1615  \V,  Lawson  Country  Houseiv. 
Gard*  (1626)  23  The  top  hath  the  vast  aire  to  spread  his 
boughs  in.  1663  Butler  Hud.  i.  i.  327  Thorough  Desarts 
vast  And  Regions  Desolate  they  past.  1697  Drydkn  Virg. 
Georg.  III.  531  Such  an  extent  of  Plains,  so  vast  a  Space  Of 
Wilds  unknown . .  Allures  their  Eyes.  fjz*  Wollaston 
Relig.  l^at.  v.  (1724)  79  What  a  vast  field  for  contemplation 
is  hereopened  !  1774 Coidsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  1. 100  The 
river,  .overflowed  the  adjacent  country,  like  a  vast  lake. 
ifiifi  J.  WiLSo.**  City  0/  Plague  11.  iii.  29a  Another  month, 
and  I  am  left  alone  In  the  vast  city.  1865  W.  G.  Palgrave 
Arabia  I.  391  The  circle  of  vision  here  embraces  vaster 
plains  and  bolder  mountains.  1871  Free.man  Norm.  Cong. 
{ 1876)  I V.  xvii.  70  Ruling  over  vast  territory  which  bad  been 
held  by  the  Earls. 

Comb.  i86x  Ld.  Lyttom  &  Fase  Tannhauser  85  The  sun, 
About  him  drawing  the  vast-skirted  clouds.  1888  F.  Hume 
Mme.  Midas  r.  Pro!,,  From  thence  it  spread  inland  into  vast- 
rolling  pastures. 

b.  Qualifying  nonns  of  dimension, 

1677  MifeGE  Fr.  Diet.,  i.  s.v.  Vaste^  A  Country  of  a  vast 
extent.  1688  Prior  A  n  Ode  i,  The  mysterious  Gulph  of  vast 
Immensity,  a  1731  —  To  C  tess  Dowager  0/  Devonsh.  i, 
'i'hat  Both,  their  Skill  to  this  vast  Height  did  raise,  Be  ours 
the  Wonder,  and  be  yours  the  Praise.  i7»5  De  Foe  P'oy. 
round  ly or  I  J  {iZ\o)  345  A  pit  or  hole  of  a  vast  depth.  1774 
Ff-NNakt  Tour.  Scot,  in  iij2  6  The  church  stands  at  a  vast 
height  above  the  town.  1809-14  Worosw.  Excurs.  iv,  1161 
A  temple  framing  of  dimensions  vast,  And  yet  not  too  enor- 
mous  for  the  sound  Of  human  anthems.  1865  Kimgsi-ey 
Htrew.  X,  His  vast  breadth  of  shoulder. 

c.  In  transf.  or  fig.  uses. 

1736  Butler  Anal.  11,  ii.  Wks.  1874  I.  173  The  scheme  of 
nature.. is  evidently  vast,  even  beyond  all  possible  imagina- 
tion. 1738  Wesley  Ps.  c.  iv,  Vast  as  Eternity  thy  Love. 
X784  CowpF.x  Task  VI.  aiS  But  how  should  matter.. satisfy 
a  law  So  vast  in  its  demand.s,  unless  impell'd  [etc.].  x8o6 
R.  Cumberland  Mem.  (1807)  I.  160  lime  whelms  us  in 
the  vast  Inane.  185a  H.  Rogers  Eel.  Faith  (1853)  142  It 
must  be  accomplished  in  a  cycle  vast  as  those  of  the  geolo- 
gical  eras.  1A69  Kingslev  Lett.  (187b)  II.  292  Science  Is 
grown  too  vast  for  any  one  head.  1884  Congregational 
Vear  Bk.  56  Mightier  wonders  and  vaster  problems, 

3.  Of  tile  mind,  etc. :  Unusually  large  or  com- 
prehensive in  grasp  or  aims. 

1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit,  464  Cardinall  Wolsey, .. 
whose  vast  minde  reached  alwayes  at  things  too  high.  1650 
R.  irriMWios  Stradas  Loxv-C,  Wars  ii.  38  But  tlie  Prince 
of  Orange  and  Count  Egmont.  .were  of  vaster  spirits  then 
the  rest.  169a  Urvden  St.  Euremont's  Ess.  373  Her  Spirit 
is  extensive  without  being  Vast,  never  rambling  so  far  in 
general  Thoughts,  as  not  to  be  able  to  return  easily  to 
singular  Considerations.  1710  Stefle  Tatter  No.  209  Fi 
The  Account  we  have  of  his  vast  Mind.  1743  Fkancis  tr. 
Horace,  Odes  1.  xxxvii.  12  Vast  in  her  Hopes,  and  giddy  wiili 
Success,  1815  Shelley  Alastor  287  With  voice  far  sweeter 
than  thy  dying  notes,  Spirit  more  vast  than  thine, 

4.  Very  great,  immense,  enormous,  in  respect  of 
amount,  quantity,  or  number. 

i6w  Veruey  Mem.  (1907)"  I.  114  Vet  what  is  alt  this  but  a 
small  part  of  those  vast  treasures  left  him  by  his  father. 
fzi66t  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  II.  571  Sir  Thomas  Cooke, 
late  lord  mayor  of  London,  one  of  vast  wealth.  1681  Flavel 
Metk.  Grace  xix.  341  No  wi-;e  man  expends  vast  sums  to 
bring  home  trifling  commodities.  1730  A.  Gor[x>n  Maffei^s 
Amphith.  64  The  vast  Rain  which  fell  at  that  Time.  1760 
R.  Brows  CtJw///.  Farmer  n.  62,  I  have  known  vast  crops  of 
rye  upon  barren  lands  that  have  been  old  warrens,  and  well 
cfunged  with  rabbits.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St  -Pierre's  Study 
Nat.  (1799)  I.  g^Themcmliersofthe  vast  family  of  Mankind. 
1838  Thirlwall  Greece  IV.  369  Carrying  away  vast  herds  of 
cattle.  185s  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  210  The  same 
tyranny.. had  robbed  his  Church  of  vast  wealth,  1871 
Raymoso  Statist.  Mines  ^  Mining  724  The  Colorado  River 
.  .sends  a  vast  body  of  water  to  the  Gulf  of  California. 
b.  With  nouns  of  quality,  action,  etc. 


61 

1595  Shaks.  yohn  iv.  iii.  152  Vast  confusion  waites.  .The 
iminent  decay  of  wrested  pompe.  c  1600  Life  ^  Death 
Long  Meg  0/  Westm.  ii,  On  this  Sir  John  de  Castile,  in  a 
bravado,  would  needs  make  an  experiment  of  her  vast 
strength,  x^t  Hamilton  /*a^trrj  (Camden)  148  Soe  unequal! 
..where  there  is  so  vast  a  disproportion  in  the  knowledge, 
abilities,  and  interests  of  the  persons.  1718  Rowe  tr.  Lucan 
I.  89  Vast  are  the  thanks  thy  grateful  Rome  shou'd  pay  To 
wars,  which  usher  in  thy  sacred  sway.  1765  Museum  Rust. 
IV.  166  The  same  vast  superiority  will  be  found  in  every 
article  of  employment  to  which  these  waggons  can  be  put. 
1796  BuuKE  Regie.  Peace  Wks.  VIII.  393  Most  of  them 
engage,  for  a  short  time  at  a  vast  price,  every  actor  or  actress 
of  name  in  the  metropolis.  1833  ^t.  Martineau  Fr.  Wines 
<5-  Pol,  i.  15  Vast  labour  wilFbe  required  to  render  these 
lands  productive  once  more.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858; 
I.  ii.  174  His  reading  was  vast,  especially  in  theology. 

c.  With  nouns  denoting  number  or  amount. 
(Passing  into  next,) 

(a)  1677  MitiCE  Fv.  Diet,  it,  A  vast  quantity,  nne graude 
quantiti,  1716  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to  Ctess  of 
Bristol  35  Nov.,  Tlie  vast  number  of  English  crowds  the 
town  so  much,  x^^  Anson's  Voy.  i.  vii.  105  These  rocks 
terminate  in  a  vast  number  of  ragged  points.  1833  Edin. 
Rez'.  XXXIX.  49X0  put  vast  quantities  of  men  into  prison. 
1857  Buckle  Civiliz.  1.  viL  325  Disputes.. now  regarded 
with  indifference  by  the  vast  majority  of  educated  men. 
1884  Marshall s  Tennis  Cuts  154, 1  saw  a  vast  number,  and 
examined  them  very  carefully, 

{b)  1718  H1CKES&  Nelson  y.  Kettlewell  m.  c\\\.  478  He 
took  a  vast  deal  of  Pains,  nicely  to  Examine  every  Thing, 
i8oa  Mar.  Edgeworth  Moral  T.  (1816)  1.  v.  27  Mackenzie, 
with  artificial  admiration,  said  a  vast  deal  more  than  he 
thought.  1858  Dickens  Lett.  (1880)  II.  75  We  have  done  a 
vast  deal  here.  187a  Black  Adt\  Phaeton  xviii,  346  He 
showed  her  a  vast  amount  of  studied  respect. 

5.  In  weakened  sense  as  a  mere  intensive. 

Com  non  in  fashionable  use  in  the  iSth.cent. :  cf.  Vastly 
eidv.  ^. 

1696  Phillips  (ed.  5)  s.v..  Figuratively  we  say,  such  a  one 
has  a  vast  Fancy,  a  vast  Wit,  vast  Parts,  &c.  1700  S.  L. 
tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  120  Every  new  and  full  Moon,  the 
Sea  drives  'em  up  in  a  vast  way.  a  1704  T.  Brown  Beauties 
Wks.  1730  I.  45,  I  saw  Armida,  to  my  vast  surprize,  So 
rich  in  charms.  1764  Reid  Inquiry  ii.  §  1  That  most  other 
bodies  while  exposed  to  the  air  are  continually  sending 
forth  effluvia  of  vast  subtilty.  1801  Strutt  Sports  <5r  Past, 
n.  i,  61  They  shot  with  vast  precision  to  that  distance.  1840 
Hawthorne  Biogr.  Sk.^  PepPerell  (1879)  186  An  object  of 
vast  antipathy  to  many  of  the  settled  ministers.  i86x  F. 
Metcalfb  Oxonian  in  Iceland  iii.  (1867)  33  Their  wise 
heads  go  everlasting,  .nidding,  nodding,  with  vast  solemnity. 

b,  A  vast  many^  a  great  many,    ?  Obs. 

169s  Woodward  Nat^  Hist.  Earth  i.  49  By.. perpetual 
Circulation  a  vast  many  things  in  the  System  of  Nature  are 
transacted.  171*  De  Foe  Plague  (1754)  22  The  Restoration 
had  brought  a  vast  many  tamilies  to  London.  1771  T. 
Hull  Sir  W,  Harrington  (1797)  HI.  207  Jacob  was  sent 
out  a  vast  many  times.  1833  T.  Hook  Parson's  Dan,  11.  ii. 
But  there  are  a  vast  many  persons  in  the  neighbourhood 
who  would  make  suitable  husbands  for  such  a  girl.  1853 
Hawthorne  yaif^/^tw*^/  T.J^omfgranate  Seeds fltlXQyxhXcl 
her  with  a  vast  many  tender  fears. 

c.  adv.   ~  Vastly  adv.     Now  dial, 

1687  Mi£ge  Gt.  Fr,  Diet.  11,  A  vast  rich  Town,  une  Vilie 
fort  riche.  1756  Amory  Buncle  (1770)  11.  264  Many  vast 
high  ones  \sc.  mountains]  we  crossed,  and  travelled  through 
very  wonderful  gUns.  1757  H.  Brookr  Female  Ojfficer  1. 
viii.  He  is  vast  expert  at  his  weapon,  truly  !  c  1790  '  M.  P.' 
[Dorothy  Kilner]  Anecd.  Boarding  School  I.  47,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  am  vast  fond  of  ber.  lOid.  98  Half  a  dozen  of 
them  all  at  once  calling  out,  O  !  vast  fine  !  vast  fine  1  1809- 
in  dialect  glossaries,  etc. 

Vast,  southern  ME,  var.  Fast  j^,,  «.,  and  adv, ; 
obs.  Sc,  f.  Waste. 

t  Vast,  V,  Oi>s~^  [ad,  L.  vast-dre.']  trans. 
To  lay  waste,  destroy. 

1434  Misvn  Mending  Life  119  For  t>e. .  fleschly  .sawle  in-to 
behaldyngof  ^e  godhede  is  not  rauischyd  bot  if  it  be  gostely, 
ail  fleschly  lettyngis  vastyd. 

'Vast,  Vast,  apheticff.  Avast, 

1841  R.  H.  Dana  Seaman's  Man.  ii-^A^'asl^  or  'I'ast^  an 
order  to  stop.  1894  Outing  XXIV.  72/2  '  Vast  ! '  yells  the 
coxswain,  as  the  pier  of  the  railroad  bridge  flies  by, 

t  Va'Stacy.    Obs-"^    [f.  Vast  «,]     Vastness. 

1607  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  M  2,  What  Lidian  desart, 
Indian  vastacie?  What  wildcrnesse  in  wilde  Arabia,  So 
hateful!  monster  euer  nourished? 

t  Va'Statei //''.  «•  Ods-"^  [ad.  h.  vastdl-uSf 
pn.  pple.  oi vasldre,"]     Laid  waste;  devastated, 

1619  T.  AuAMS  Serm.^  Taming  of  Tongue  Wks,  152  'Ihe 
vast.itt:  mines  of  ancient  monuments. 

Va'State,  v*  rare,  [Cf,  prec.  and  Vastatio.v 
3.]    trans.    To  render  unsusceptible, 

189s  Harper's  Mag.  LXXXIV.  608/1  That  long  passion 
of  his  early  youth,  which  seemed  to  have  vastated  him 
before  he  came  there.  He  was  rather  proud  of  his  vastation. 

Vastation  (vsest^'Jan).  Also  6  vastacion. 
[ad,  L.  vastdtion-f  vastdtio,  n,  of  action  f.  vastdre^ 
{.vastus  waste.     So  It.  vastazione^  Pg.  vastafdo.'] 

1 1.  The  action  of  laying  waste,  devastating,  or 
destroying.  Also  freq.,  an  instance  of  this.  Obs. 
(very  common  i6ro-i66o), 

1545  Joye  Exp.  Dan.  vii.  120  b,  Howe  greate  vastacions 
and  destruccions  in  the  chirche  arc  there  prophecied  I  1614 
Raleigh  Hist.  World iv.  i.  $  i  The  Greekes..doc  still,  as  in 
former  times,  continue  the  inuasion  and  vastation  of  each 
other.  01639  Si-OTTiSwooD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  in.  (1677)  175 
Thereupon  insued  a  pitiful  vastation  of  Churches  and 
Church-buildings.  1663  J.  Spencer  Prodigies  (1665)  383 
No  war,  no  sedition, .  no  vastation,.  .made  so  great  a  waste 
upon  the  religion,  .of  that  place. 

t  2.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  devastated  or 
laid  waste,    Obs. 


VASTLY, 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  v.  64  The  whole  masse  of  man 
..must  needes  haue  runne  in  perpetuall  ruine,  and  vasta- 
tion. X617  Collins  D^f  Bp.  Ely  11.  x.  458  We  lament  their 
desolation  and  vastation.  1639  Fuller  Holy  War  in.  xxiv. 
(1840)  162  The  sad  spectacle  of  their  country's  vastation 
would  distuib  their  nnnds.  1653  Galijen  Hierasp.  To  Rdr. 
24  It  may  be  through  the  Lords  mercy,  this  winters  floud 
shall  be  for  their  mendment  or  fertility,  and  not  for  their 
utter  vastation  and  mine. 

3,  The  action  of  purifying  by  the  destruction  of 
evil  qualities  or  elements.    Also  transf, 

1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men,  Swedenborg  Wks.  (Bohn)  I. 
328  He  was  let  down  through  a  column  that  seemed  of 
brass, ..that  he  might  descend  safely  among  the  unhappy, 
and  witness  the  vastation  of  souls.  1888  J.  Ellis  New 
Christianity  xii.  290  Spirits  preparing  for  heaven,  or  under- 
going vastation.     1892  [see  Vastate  v,\. 

t  Vastative,  a.  Obs.—^  [f.  L.  vast-dre  :  see 
-ATlVE.]     Devastating. 

1667  Waterhouse  Fire  London  34  Circumstances,  benign 
to,  and  corresponding  with  a  vastative  event. 

t  Vastator.  Obsr^  [a.  L.  vastdtor,  agent-n.  f. 
vastdre.'\     Devastator. 

1659  Gauden  Tears  Ch.  86  The  cunning  Adversaries  and 
Vasiators  of  the  Church  of  England  drive  a  lesser  trade. 

Vaate,  southern  ME.  var.  Kast  a.,  adv.,  and  v.-y 
obs.  Sc.  f.  Waste  sb.  and  v.  Vastell,  obs.  var. 
Wastel.   Vastering  (obs.  Sc.)  :  see  W'astering. 

tVastidity.  Obs.  [Irreg.  var.  Vastity,] 
Vastness,  vastitude. 

1603  Shaks.  Mcas,  for  M.  in.  i.  68  A  restraint,  1  hoUgh 
all  the  woilds  vastiuiiie  you  had  To  a  determin'd  scope. 
[i8ia  W.  Tennant  Anster  F.  11.  xvii,  Their  heads  with 
curl'd  vastidity  of  wig.] 

Va'Stily,  adv.  [f.  Vasty  «.]    In  a  vast  manner. 

1844  Mrs.  Browning  Drama  of  Exile  972  A  few  Dis- 
tinguishable phantasms  vague  and  grand  Which  sweep  out 
and  around  us  vastily. 

Vastitude  (va-stiti«d),  [ad,  L.  vastUudo^  f. 
vastus  Vast  a.'\ 

fl.  Devastation;  laying  waste,    Ohs.~^ 

1545  JoYE  Exp.  Dan.  \x.  162  And  afiir  the  balaill  their 
shalbe  an  vtter  perpetuall  vastitude  and  destruccion  of  them. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  vast ;  immensity. 

i6»3  CocKERAM  I,'  yastitude,  greatness,  exceeding  large- 
nesse.  1790  H.  Boyd  Rttins  Athens  in  Poet.  Reg,  (1806-7) 
75  The  woodland  orator,.  .Mute  and  benumb'd,  a  theatre 
surveys  Whose  vastitude  appalls  him.  1825  T.  HoOK  Say- 
ini>s  Ser.  ii.  Passion  <y  Princ.  i,  The  vastitude  of  the  multi- 
farious objects  by  which  she. .is  environed.  18^4  Mrs. 
Bhowning  Crowned  ^  Buried  vii,  The  toriid  vastitude  Of 
India  felt. .That  name. 

b.  Of  immaterial  things, 

1805  Fosti'R  Ess.  I.  iv,  You  adopted  a  certain  vastitude  of 
phrase,  mistaking  extravagance  of  expression  for  greatness 
of  thought.  1833  Ne7u  Monthly  Mag.  XXXIX.  i8i  the 
Abbey  performances  gave  this  country  a  character  no  other 
has  ever  yet  achieved  for  vastitude,  precision,  and  excellence 
in  the  grander  demonstrations  of  music  1884  Congrega- 
tional I'ear  Bk.  55  They  could  not  see.. the  measure  or 
the  issues  of  their  mission— or,  perhaps,  its  very  vastitude 
had  paralysed  their  energies. 
O.  Unusual  largeness, 

1876  Browning  Shop  12  He  who  owns  the  wealth  Which 
blocks  the  window's  vastitude.  1886  Dowden  Shelley  II. 
210  If  the  vastitude  of  Mr.  Gisborne's  nose  was,  as  Shelley 
says,  Slawkenbergian. 

3.  A  vast  extent  or  space. 

184s  HoR,  Smith  Moneyed  Man  1.  vi.  163  Sending  up., 
spires,  domes,  and  cupolas  from  a  superincumbent  vastitude 
of  smoke.  1854  S.  Neil  Elem,  Rlut.  71  Onward  through 
the  immense  vastitudes  which  tlie  Almighty  hand  has 
sprinkled  with  suns  and  world-systems.  1883  Liverpool 
Courier  25  Sept.  4/5  The  enormous  astral  vastitudes  were 
seen  to  be  broken  by  the  domain  of  another  tenant. 

Vastity  (va'stiti).  Now  rare.  Also  7vau8t- 
ity.  [ad,  L.  vastitds  or  F.  vastiU  (  =  It,  vastit^^ 
Sp.  vastedad) :   see  Vast  a,  and  -ity.] 

tl.  The  fact  or  quality  of  being  desolate,  waste, 
void,  or  empty.    Obs. 

"545  Jove  Exp.  Dan.  ix.  162  b,  Aftir  the  batails  were 
done  there  remayned  a  perpetuall  vastite  &  desolacion. 
1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gentrie  49  Hauing  warre  and  discorde 
as  the  causes  of  destruction,  vastity  and  penurye.  1591 
Nashe  p.  Penilessc  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  25  Finding  nothing 
but  emptines  and  vastitie.  1618  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.j 
Penniless  Pilgr.  Wks.  (16-0)  130/2  Hee  therefore  did  re- 
plenish the  vaustity  of  my  empty  purse.  z6aa  Peacham 
Compi.  Gent.  69  Earthquakes,  .upon  the  face  of  the  Earth, 
raising  of  it  in  one  place,  leaving  Gulfes  and  Vastitie  in 
another,  1651  Raleigh's  Ghost  174  The  army  of  the  Gentiles 
causing  desolation,  and  vastity,  shall. .destroy  the  City.] 

2.  The  quality  of  being  vast  or  immense ; 
vasiness,  vastitude. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  11.  xii.  345  In  considering  the 
dowdy  vastitie  and  gloomie  canapies  of  our  churches.  1635 
Heywood  Hierarchy  i.  4  Th'  unbounded  Sea  and  Vastitie 
of  shore,  All  these  expresse  a  Godhead  to  adore.  1657 
ToMLiNSON  Renou's  Disp.  403*  The  Dead  Sea  because  of 
its  vastity.  .remains  immovable. 

transf  1654  Cokaine  Dianea  m.  255  This  [Kingdom]  of 
Cyprus  is  sufficient  to  satiate  the  vastitie  of  these  thoughts. 
1859  Adolph  Simplicity  Creation  p.  xi.  The  fifth  had  read 
a  great  part  of  my  work,  admired  the  vastity  of  physical 
knowledge  embodied  therein. 

3.  A  vast  or  immense  space.    rar£~^. 

165J  Needham  ir.  Selden's  Mare  CI.  17  Witness  the  manie 
sandie  parts  of  Africa  and  the  immense  vastities  of  the  new 
world. 

Vastlatid,  obs.  Sc  form  of  Westland. 
Vastly  (vu'stli),  adv.     [f.  Vast  a.  +  -ly^.] 
1.  In  a  waste  or  desolate  manner.    rar<r~^. 


VASTNESS. 

15*3  Shaks.  Lucr.  1740  Who.  like  a  latesackd  island, 
vastly  iXood  Bare  and  unpeopled  in  this  fearful  flood. 

2.  Immensely;  to  an  exieut  or  degree  not  readily 
graspetl  or  estimated. 

1664  Power  Ejc^.  Pkiios.  Pref.  17  Tbough  these  hopes  b« 
v.istly  hyperbohad.  1676  E  rw:RiiDGK  Man  0/  Madt  i.  i, 
Why,  first  she's  an  Heiress  vastly  rich.  1708  J.  Chamber- 
1_\VXK  St.  Gt.  Bt-it.  (1710)  7  It  hath  many  safe  and  com- 
modious Ports  and  Havens,  as  Falmouth  vastly  spacious. 
X73»  Berkeley  Alcipkr.  iiu  IsThis  vastly  great, or  minute 
power  and  wisdom.  186a  CornhiU  Ma^.  Jan.  73  Popular 
power  has  increased  vastly  during  the  last  half-century  in 
our  own  country.  xWsManch.  Exam.  4  April  4/6  A  pohcy 
which  will  add  so  vastly  to  its  influence  and  power. 

b.  Freq.  with  words  or  phrases  denoting  com- 
p.irison. 

1665  Gi.ANViii  Def.  I'aJi.  D^^tfi.  25  When  the  Actions 
whereby  ihey  are  produced  are  so  vastly  diverse.  1693 
AjM,  Clersy  Scat,  us  In  a  sense  vastly  different  from  what 
was  intended  by  Mr.  Rule.  1710  J.  Clarke  tT,A0Aau/ts 
Xat.  PJki/os.  (1729)  I.  I.  ii-  S3  The  Bullet  will  be  carried 
vastly  further  than  the  small  SIioL  1778  Sheridan  Cainp 
IL  iii.  To  be  sure,  a  circus  or  a  crescent  would  have  been  vastly 
better.  xSso  Hazliit  TabU-T.  Ser.  ii.  xvi.  {1869)  322  You 
have  got  on  vastly  beyond  the  point  at  which  you  have  set 
out.  1846  Greener  Scu  Gunnery  229  It  is  of  trifling  cense- 
quence . .  that  the  explasion  of  sporting  powder  is  vastly  more 
rapid  and  powerful.  1879  Tourgee  Foots^  Err.  xxii.  134  The 
Union  people  liere  are  vastly  in  a  minority. 

3.  In  weakened  sense  as  a  mere  intensive  :  Ex- 
ceedingly, extremely,  very.     (Cf.  Vast  a.  5.) 

Common  in  fashionable  use  in  the  18th  cent.,  chiefly  with 
adjs.  \a\  but  occasionally  with  vbs.  ih)  or  advs.  (c).  The 
abuse  of  vast  and  vastly  is  commented  on  by  Lord  Chester- 
field, Lett.  No,  195  and  196. 

(a)  1664  Vermy  Mem.  (1907)  II.  204  She  putts  on  and 
assumes  much,  very  much  of  the  vastly  extravagant  humor^. 
i7»  De  Foe  Piague  {\jsi)  219 The  City.. was  vastly  full  of 
People.  1733  T.  Burnet  MS.  Let.  30  Jan,,  Believe  me  most 
affectionately,  though  vastly  peevish,  Yours  T.  B.  178a 
Miss  Burney  Cecilia  vi.  xi,  This  is  all  v.istly  true;  but  I 
have  no  time  to  hear  any  more  of  it  just  now.  x8a6  J. 
Foster  in  Life  ff  Corr.  (1S46)  II.  78  A  vastly  acute  and 
doggedly  intellectual  fellow.  1850  Thackeray  Pendennis 
xxn,  Mrs.  Portman..was  vastly  bitter  against  Pen. .since 
his  impertinent  behaviour  to  the  Doctor.  187a  Black  Adv. 
Phaeton  vi.  68  That  small  person.. was  becoming  vastly 
indignant 

{b)  1750  H.  Walpole  Lett.  (1846)  II.  358, 1  laughed  vastly. 
X766  GoLDSM.  I'icar  xii,  I  prote.st  I  like  my  Lady  Blarney 
vastly.  ci83o  Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  234,  I  should  vastly  like 
to  examine  this  little  hunchback  a  Utile  more  closely.  1879 
Mrs.  Macquoid  Berksh.  Lady  182  That  will  please  me  vastly. 

(c)  1756  Mrs.  Calderwood  in  Coltness  Collect.  (Maitland 
Club)  127  He.. sung  vastly  fine.  1799  Sheridan  Piznrro 
Prol.,  An't  yon  come  vastly  late?  18x4  Jane  Austen  Lady 
Susan  XV,  She  talks  vastly  well.  1837  Lvtton  E.  Maltravers 
5  .\s  for  bed,  this  chair  will  do  vastly  well. 

Vastnesa  (vastnes).     [f.  Vast  a.] 

1 1.  Desolation  ;  waste.    Obs.  rare. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  \\.  vii.  §7  Because  their  excur- 
sions into  the  limits  of  phy^cal  causes  hath  hied  a  vastness 
and  solitude  in  that  tract.  1643  Sir  E.  Bering  Sp.  on  Relig. 
87  This  Bill  doth  seem  to  me  an  uncouth  wilderne.sse,  a    l 
dismall  vastnesse,  | 

2.  The  quality  of  being  vast ;  immensity.  '■ 
1607  Beaum.  &  Ku  Woman  Hater  \\\.  iii,  Could  the  Sea 

throw  up  his  vastness,  And  offer  free  his  best  inhabitants. 
1867  Milton  P.  L.  vn.  472  Scarse  from  his  mould  Behemotli 
biggest  born  of  Earth  upheav*d  His  vastness.  1698  Fryer 
Ace.  E.  India  ^  P.  12  The  swelling  Surges  menace  the 
lowering  Skies,  leaving  a  Hollow  where  they  borrowed  their 
Gigantine  Vastness.  1794  Mrs.  Uadclifke  Myst,  Udolpho 
vi,  Emily  gazed  with  enthusiasm  on  the  vastness  of  the  sea. 
1838  De  Morgan'  Eis.  Probab,  24  When  we  speak  of  tlie 
vastness,  the  regularity,  and  the  permanency  of  the  solar 
system.  i886  RuSKiN  Proeterila  I.  vi.  199  The  vastness  of 
scale  in  the  Milanese  palaces.. impressed  nie..at  once. 

fig.  1601  B.  JoNSON  Poetaster  v.  iii.  The  open  vastnesse  of 
a  tyrannes  eare.     1873  Helps  Anint.  ^  Mast.  i.  8  You  will 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  vastness  of  this  area  of  cruelly. 
b.  Of  immaterial  things. 

i6aa  Fletcher  Prophetess  11.  i.  You  have  bloA-n  his  swoln 
pride  to  that  vastness,  As  he  believes  the  Earth  is  in  his 
fathom.  1638  Vertiey  Mem.  (1907)  II.  77  The  vastnesse  of 
my  affection.  1850TESNVSON  In  Mem.  xcvii.  I  look'd  on 
these  and  thought  of  thee  In  vastness  and  in  mystery.  1889 
KusKiN  Prgeterita  IIL  146  The  vastness  of  Scott's  true 
historical  knowledge. 

3,  A  vast  or  immense  space. 

1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  <5-  Selv,  61  The  excellent  Dr.  Hen. 
More,  whose  soul  may  have  roamed  as  far  into  these  scopes 
and  vastnesses  as  most  mens  in  the  world.  X855  Longf. 
Hiaw.  xii.  137  Then  a  voice  was  heard.  .Coming  from  the 
empty  vastness.  1875  ~  Masque  Pandora  vi,  Thunder  and 
tempest  of  wind  Their  trumpets  blow  in  the  vastness. 

t  Va-Bture.    Obsr-'^    [f.  Vast  a."]  =  prec,  3. 

1596  Edio.  Ill,  11.  i.  402  What  can  one  drop  of  poyson 
harme  the  Sea,  Whose  hugie  vastures  can  digest  the  ill  And 
make  it  loose  his  operation? 

Vasty  (vQ'sti),  a.  [f.  Vast  a. +-y.]  Vast, 
immense.     (In  mod.  use  after  Shakspere.) 

15^  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  in.  i.  52,  I  can  call  Spirits  from  the 
vastie  Deepe.  1599  —  Hen.  V,  11.  iv.  105  The  poore  Soules, 
for  whom  this  hungry  Warre  Opens  his  vastie  lawes.  1605 
Play  0/  StudeyV^\\\\i,  Which  makes  me.  .sorrow  that  thy 
valour  should  be  sutike  In  such  a  vasty  vnknowne  sea  of 
Armes.  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  \  330,  I  saw  in  a 
white-sandy  ground  divers  vastie,  craggie  stones  of  strange 
formes. 

i70»  R.  Cumberland  Calvary  182  Noah  can  tell  How 
all  the  earth  with  violence  was  fill'd,  Or  e'er  the  fountains  of 
the  vasty  deep  Were  broken  up.  1845  Ford  Handbk.  Sp. 
I.  77  'l"hc  feudal  castle,  the  vasty  Escorial,  the  rock-built 
alcazar,  1867  E.  F.  Bull  Ecce  Caelum  i.  10  Not  a  whisper, 
not  a  rustle,  through  all  the  vasty  dome. 
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fig.  1848  Bailey  Festus  (ed.  3)  63  Yon  pretty  little  star 
Shines  on  a  vasty  falsehood.  1885  Pater  Martus  II,  48 
Thase  vasty  conceptions  of  the  later  Greek  philosophy. 

•f  Va*sy,  a,  Obs,  Also  veasy.  [app.  i.  K,  vase 
slime.]     Slimy. 

174a  Land.  <^  Country  Brew.  i.  (ed.  4I  75  In  the  Marshes 
of  Kent  and  Essex,  the  Air.. is  generally  so  infectious,  by 
Means  of  those  low,  veasy,  boggy  Grounds.  1743  Ibid.  n. 
(ed.  2)  14^  Who  sees  our  vasy,  muddy  Sediments  ..  often 
increased  by  the  Foulnesses  of  new  Supplies,  and  subsided 
at  the  Bottom? 

Vat  iy^^),  sk  Forms  :  3  ueat,  3-4  uet,  5-  vat, 
4,  6  vatte,  8  vatt ;  4-5  vaat,  4, 6-8  vate,  6  vaette. 
[Southern  variant  of  Fat  sd.^  The  long  vowel  in 
the  obs.  forms  vaat,  vate^  is  derived  from  the  OE. 
pL  (/a/«,  etc.)  or  from  late  forms  of  the  jjen.  and 
dat.  sing,  {fates,  fate)^ 

1.  A  cask,  tun,  or  other  vessel  used  for  holding  or 
storing  water,  beer,  or  other  liquid  ;  usually  one  of 
some  size  in  which  a  liquor,  esp.  beer  or  cider, 
undergoes  fermenlation  or  is  prepared  ;  fa  vessel. 

a  IMS  Juliana  31  pe  worldes  wealdent  J>at  wiste  sein 
iuhan  his  ewanigeliste  unhurt  ibe  neat  of  walHnde  eoli. 
1340  Ayeub.  231  Hi  bere|>  a  wel  precious  tresor  ine  a  wel 
fyebble  uet.  c  1380  Sir  Ferttmb.  5695  An  Archebysschop. . 
bad  hym  ordeyne  an  huge  vaat,  Ful  of  water_  clere.  1399 
Acc.Exch.K.  /^.  473/11  m.  aProxxiiij  circulis  ligneisemptis 
ad  diuers[os]  vattes  et  cowelys  inde  Hgandis  pro  aqua  in 
eisdem  conseruanda.  14. .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiikker  577  Cuva^ 
a  cuve  or  a  vaat.  f  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  i.  465  Canels  or 
pipis,  wynes  forth  to  lede  Into  the  vat  &  tonnys,  make  also. 
155a  Huloet,  Vat,  or  fat,  a  vessell  for  water,  ale,  here,  or 
any  licour,  labrum.  1605  Svlvestf.r  Du  Bartas  11.  iii, 
Captaines  745  liach  grape  to  weep,  and  crimsin  streams  to 
spin  Into  the  Vate,  set  to  receive  them  in.  x66a  Charleton 
Myst.  Vintners  (1675)  J94  A  clean  and  strongly -seen  ted 
Cask  or  Vate.  1697  Prior  Ep.  Sir  P\  Sheppard  41  My 
Uncle..  Might  have..  Taught  me  with  Cyder  to  replenish 
My  Vats  or  ebbing  Tide  of  Rhenish.  1708  J.  Philips  Cyder 
I.  18  Would'st  thou,  thy  Vats  with  gen'rous  Juice  should 
froth?  Respect  tliy  Orchats.  1781  Johnson  in  Boswcll 
5  Apr.,  We  are  not  here  to  sell  a  parcel  of  boilers  and  vats. 
1830  M,  Donovan  Dom,  Econ.  i.  169  This  fermenting  tun  is 
an  immense  circular  vat  or  tub  bound  with  strong  iron  hoops, 
and  covered  in  at  all  parts.  187*  Yeats  Techn.  Hist.  Comm. 
237  For  the  large  circular  vats  in  which  the  ale  was  formerly 
fermented,  slate  tuns  have  been  recently  substituted. 

Comb.  x6ii  CoTGR.,  Citvelier,  a  vat-maker,  or  tub-maker. 
b.  A  vessel,  cauldron,  or  cistern  containing  the 
liquid  used  in  dyeing  or  some  other  process. 

1548  Elyot,  Ahennm,  a  great  vatle,  wherein  purple  is 
dyed.  1631  Shi;rwood  s.v,,  A  dying  V.-it,  cuvicr.  ^  1738 
Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Dying  ingredients.  Dying  materials., 
applied.. by  only  dipping  the  stuff  in  the  vat  of  dye. 
1788  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  VI.  165  (Paperniaking),  Having 
prepared  the  stuff,  chest  and  vatt,  quite  clean,  1  chopt  the 
clean  bark  or  first  preparation  [eta].  1791  W.  Hamilton 
Bertholiet's  Dyeing  I.  Intiod.  p.  ii.  The  Stuffs,. were  im- 
mersed in  vats,  where  they  received  various  colours.  _  xSaj 
J.  Nicholson  Operat.  Mechanic  366  The  large  vat  or  cistern 
lof  a  paper-mill],  A  A,  is  of  an  oblong  fij^ure  on  the  outside. 
183a  Porcelain  ^  G/ass  38  When  the  flints  are  thus  suffi- 
ciently ground,  the  semi-fluid  is  transferred  to  another  vat. 
1873  Hamerton  Intell.  Li/e  xn.  i.  432  Every  locality  is  like 
a  dyer's  vat,  the  residents  take  its  colour. 

t  c.   =  Fat  sb.^  1  b.    Obs.  rare. 
1507  Pilion  Chntchtu.  Acc,  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  53  Item  an 
oyle  vatte  of  silver. 

f  d.  A  cask  or  tub  used  as  a  receptacle  for  refuse 
or  filth.    Obs. 

^  1534-5  ■^^•'>'-  A'arc/.  D.  77  fol.  67  b,  The  vaettes  that  con- 
vayeth  the  Rubbysch  frome  the  great  Kechyn.  1536  Ibid., 
Skoryng  and  inakyng  clean  the  Vattes  of  the  Comen  Jakes 
..with  other  vattes  with  in  the  said  castell. 

2.  In  various  special  uses  :  a.   =  Cheese-vat. 

1669  WoRLlDGE  Syst.Agric.  C1681)  334  \'allor,QX  Vnllo^u, 
or  VatCf  a  concave  Mould  wherein  a  Cheese  is  pressed.  x86o 
All  Year  Round  No.  51.  19  The  next  step  taken  was  to  gel 
a  proper  *  vat '  and  '  follower '  made  of  solid  mahogany. 
b.   Tanning.    =  Tan-vat. 

1777  /'/lil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  115  Until  they  think  proper  to 
lay  it  away  in  the  Vatts.  In  these  holes,  which  are  the 
largest  in  the  tan-yard,  the  leather  is  spread  out  smooth. 
1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  III.  2490/1  The  taii-yard  contains 
a  number  of  wooden-lined  vats,  whose  tops  are  level  with  the 
..ground.  1885  Harper's  Mag.  Jan,  276/1  The  hides  are 
placed.. in  vats  filled  with  a  dissolved  excrement. 

C.   Cornwall.     (See  quot.) 

1778  Pryce  MzH.  Corfiub.  225  Upon  the  top  of  the  arch  or 
back  of  the  calciner,  is  made  a  square  hollow  place  called  a 
Vate  or  Dry,  sufficient  to  contain  a  serving  or  hand  barrow 
full  of  Tin. 

d.  Mining.  (Seequols.) 

x8o3  J.  Mawe  Min,  Derby  Gloss.,  Vat,  a  wooden  tub 
used  to  wash  oie  and  mineral  substances.  187a  Raymond 
Statist.  Mines  .^  Alining  253  Outside  of  the  building  the 
pulp  runs  first  into  vats,  where  the  heavier  portion  settles 
and  the  rest  goes  into  the  creek.  x888F.  HuMEil//«^.  Midas 
I.  v,  The  wash  was  carried  along  in  the  trucks  from  the  top 
of  the  shaft  to  the  puddlers,  which  were  large  circular  vats 
into  which  water  was  constantly  gushing. 

e.  Saltmaking.  A  salt-pit  (see  quots.). 

i860  Maury  /'Aj'^.  Geog.  (Low)  ii.  22  There  is  a  series  of 
vats  or  pools  through  which  the  water  is  passed  as  it  conies 
from  the  sea,  and  is  reduced  to  the  briny  state.  x86i  J.  H. 
Bennet  Shores  Medit.  (1875)  i.  v.143  The  vats  or  poolsinto 
which  the  sea-water  is  received  for  evaporation. 

3.  A  cask,  barrel,  or  other  vessel  for  holding  or 
storing  dry  goods  ;   =  Fat  sb,^  3. 

1766  Entick  London  IV.  328  Their  business  being  to 
attend  each  ship,  to  top  the  vats,  and  to  return  an  account 
of  the  coals  measured.  1825  Honk  Every-day  Bk.  I.  7^1 
The  arrival  of  a  vat  of  Hambro'  yarn.  Ibid.,  The  inhabit- 
ants met  the  waggon, .  .decorated  the  vat  with  ribands, .  .and 
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drew  the  same  through  the  village.  1859  F.  A.  Giuffiths 
Artill.  Man.  (1862)  159  The  horses  are  to  be  taken  out;  the 
harness,  .packed  in  vats. 

•f  b.  1*  ormerly  used  as  a  measure  of  capacity  for 
coal  (see  quots.  and  Ykisb}-  4),   Obs, 

1708  Constit.  Watermen's  Co.  xlii,  It  is  agreed  and 
order'd,  that  all  Lightermen  selling  Coals,  sAall  sell  Pool- 
measure,..  That  is  to  say.  One  and  Twenty  Chaldron  to  the 
Score,  or  otherwise  to  sell  the  same  Measure  each  person 
buys,  (provided  the  Parcel  be  Five  Chaldron  and  a  Vatt  at 
the  least).  1763  Ann.  Reg.  64  Importation  of  coals  into  the 
port  of  London  in  the  year  1762,  amounting  to  570,774 
chaldrons  and  one  vat.  1821  Acc.  Peculations  Coal  Ttade 
5  The  measure  used  in  the  pool  is  by  vat;  this  contains  nine 
bushels  heaped.' 

t  c.  (See  quot.)    Obs. 

1730  Bailey  (fol.),  Fat,  Vat,  (of  Merchandise)  an  unceruin 
quantity,  as  of  yarn,  from  210  to  21 1  bundles ;  of  wire,  from 
20  to  25  pound  weight,  &c. 

4,  Dyeing,  The  liquid  solution  in  which  the 
material  to  be  dyed  is  immersed ;  the  dyeing 
liquor.     Usually  with  defining  term. 

"755  I^ict.  Arts  9f  Sci.  II.  998/2  Lime  is  much  used  in 
working  blue-vats.  Ibid.  1000/2  The  blue  vats  in  deep 
blues  of  the  fifth  stall,  give  no  considerable  weight.  1765 
{indigo  vat:  see  Inuico  C.  i].  1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  415 
In  this  vat,  the  immediate  principfes  . .  perform  the  dis- 
oxidizing  function  of  the  copperas  in  the  cold  vat.  Ibid., 
The  pastel  vats  require  most  skill.. in  consequence  of  their 
complexity,  1868  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  \\\.  251  Copperas 
or  common  blue  vat,  ibid.  252  An  excess  of  lime  yields  a 
sharp  vat  ;..too  little  lime  yields  a  soft  vat.  1900  Jrnl.Soc. 
Dyers  XVI,  8  A  vat  prepared  with  caustic  soda. 

5.  attrib.,^%vat-room\  vaX-mo,!!,  reaper  making, 
a  workman  who  lifts  the  pulp  from  the  vat  and 
moulds  the  sheets  of  paper;  a  dipper  or  maker; 
vat-net  (see  quot.) ;  vat-press,  Fapermaking,  a 
press  in  which  the  sheets  are  placed  after  they  leave 
the  vat. 

1839  Ukk  Diet.  Arts  g^j  Meanwhile  the  *vat-man  puts 
thedcckelupon  the  other  mould.  1885  AV/ry^-/.  AV//.  XVill. 
225/1  The  vatman  takes  np  enougli  pulp  on  the  mould  to 
fill  the  deckle.  1884  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.  921/1  *Vat 
net,  used  as  a  strainer  over  a  tub  or  tank.  1839  Uhe  Diet. 
Arts  931,  I  Man.. in  keeping  in  order  7  vats,  'vat -presses, 
&c.  1840  i^enny  Cycl.  XVII.  209/1  This  post. .is  placed 
in  the  vat-press,  and  subjected  to  a  strong  pressure  to  force 
out  the  superfluous  water.  1843  Tizabd  Bretuingxix.  464 
Where  the  trade  is  extensive,  and  *vat.room  is  of  consequent 
importance. 

Hence  Va-tftil. 

163a  Sherwood,  A  vat-full,  cnvce.  x86a  Sat.  Rev.  XIII. 
411/1  By  the  sudden  interposition  of  a  vat-fuH  of  pale  ale 
details. 

Vat  (vaet),  V,  [f.  prec]  trans.  To  place  or 
store  in  a  vat, 

1784  TwAMLEV  Dairying  Exemplified  a,^  Many  people  as 
soon  as  the  Whey  is  removed  immediately  break  the  Curd 
small . .  and  then  put  it  into  the  Cheese  Vat. . .  I  would  always 
recommend  that  it  rest  one  quarter  of  an  Hour,  before  'tis 
broke  or  vatted.  186a  Chambers's  Encycl.  VI.  727/1  Tlie 
factitious  compound  being  mixed  or  vatted  with  the  wines 
ii.  bond.  1880  Act  43  9f  44  Vict.  c.  24  §  64  (i)  The  proprietor 
of  spirits.,  may.,  vat,  blend,  or  rack  them  in  the  warehouse, 
b.  To  immerse  in  a  dyeing  solution  or  vat. 

1883  R.  Haluane  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  11.  210/2  The 
goods  are  next  limed,  vatted  to  shade,  taken  out. 

Vat,  southern  ME.  and  dial.  var.  Fat  a. ;  obs. 
Sc,  f.  wot  Wit  v,  Vatcli,  southern  dial.  var. 
Fktch  v.  ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Watch.  Vate,  obs.  Sc.  f. 
Wait  v.    Vater(e,  obs,  Sc.  ff.  Water. 

II  Vates  (v^'-trz).     [L.  vates.l 

1,  A  poet  or  bard,  esp.  one  who  is  divinely  in- 
spired ;  a  prophet-poet. 

i6as  PuRCHAS  Pilgrims  II.  ix.  1572  The  people  interject* 
ing  their  applauses,  clapping  hands  and  running  in  to 
gratifie  their  Vates  (Poet  or  Prophet)  witli  a  Present.  1687 
Acc.  Author's  Life  in  Cleveland  Wks.  Ded.  A  7,  And  here 
atjain  he  was  Vates  in  the  whole  Import  of  the  Woid,  boih 
Poet  and  Prophet,  1855  Lewes  Goethe  I.  251  The  hiijh  and 
priestly  office  which  he  gave  the  poet,  as  a  real  Vates.  1878 
G.  Smith  Life  John  Wilson  xvii.  547  Each  was  the  Vates 
of  his  countrymen. 

2.  //.  One  of  the  classes  of  the  old  Gaulish 
druids.    Cf.  Ovate  ^d, 

I7a8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Druids,  The  Bardi  were  the 
Poets;  the  Krt?^j..were  the  Sacrificers,  and  Naturalisis. 
1775  L.  Shaw  Hist.  Moray  vi.  §  i.  227  Druid  w.-is  the 
general  name  of  the  Sect  or  Order;  and  their  Literati  were 
divided  into  Priests,  Vates,  and  Bards,  who  were  their 
Divines.  x88a-3  Schajff*s  Encycl.  Relig.  Kno^vi.  I.  668 
According  to  function  they  were  divided  into  classes— bards, 
vates,  and  druids  proper. 

Vath,  dial.  var.  Faith  int. 

Vath(e»  Sc,  varr,  Wathe  sb.  (danger). 

Vathym,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Fathom  sb. 

Vatic  (V3e-tik),fl.  Also  7  vatick.  [f.  L.  vdl-es 
a  prophet,  poet  +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  charac- 
teristic of,  a  prophet  or  seer  ;  prophetic,  inspired, 

1603  Up.  Hall  King's  Prophecy  xvii,  My  puis-ne  Muse 
presumed  to  recite  The  vatick  lines  of  that  Cumsean  Dame. 
1844  Mrs.  Browning  Vis.  Poets  clxxviii,  If  every  vatic 
word  that  sweeps  To  change  the  world  must  pale  theii  lips. 
1868  Good  Words  i  Jan.  53  To  the  sound  of  their  vatic 
exordiums  did  Roland  Laporte  and  Jean  Cavallier  march 
fiom  their  fastnesses.  1871  H.  B.  Forman  Our  Living  Poets 
291  The  thought . .  betrays  enough  of  the  vatic  exaltation  of 
the  seer. 

tVa*tical,  <7.     Obs.  rare.     [f.  as  prec. +  -al.] 
Vatic,     Hence  Va'tlcally  adv. 
1594  Zepheria  xvi,  My  brow . .  Which  whilome  thou  with 
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lawrell  vaticall  Enobled  hast,  (high  signall  of  renowne). 
1634  Bp.  Hall  Coutempi.,  N.  'J',  iv.  xxv.  238  Neither  couldst 
thou  have  made  up  those  vaticall  predictions,  without  this 
conveyance.  1641  Brii^k-'mans  Predictions  3  Now  as  Mr. 
Brightman  vatically  observeth,  the  Chuith  of  Tliyatira 
[etc.  J. 
Vatican  (vjc'tikan).  Also  6-7  Vaticane.  [a. 
F.  Vatican  ( =  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  U'aticano\  or  ad.  L. 
Vditcdn-us  (sc.  coiits,  mons)  :  see  def.] 

1.  (With  initial  capital,  and  now  always  witli  ike.) 
The  palace  of  the  Pope  built  upon  the  Vatican 
Hill  in  Rome. 

Also,  in  recent  use,  the  papal  authorities  or  the  system 
which  they  represent ;  the  papal  power  ;  the  Papacy. 

15SS  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  100  As  wee  are  accustomed  to 
goo  on  Pylgramege  to  Rome  or  Vaticatie.  1607  H.  Bakn^s 
Diz'iU  Charter  11.  i.  K  i,  Heere  leaue  we  Charles  with 
pompous  ceremonies,  Fexsting  within  the  Vaticane  at 
Rome.  1611  Bible  Transi.Prc/.fx^  The  Laiiiie edition., 
printed  in  the  Printing-house  of  Vatican,  a  1700  Evelyn 
Diary  18  Jan.  1645.  I  wtnt  to  see  the  Pope's  Palace,  the 
Vatican,  where  he  for  the  most  part  keeps  his  Court.  1777 
R.  Watson  Philip  II,  11.  (1839)  29  He  expressed  his  dread 
that  ere  long  the  Vatican  itself  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  i;^9  J.  Jay  in  Sparks  Corr.Amcr,  Kez:  (1853)  II. 
284  There  is  as  much  intrigue  in  this  State-House  as  in  the 
Vatican.  1866  Gladstonk  in  Lett.  Ch.  ff  Rcli^.  (1911)  II. 
395,  I  repaired  to  the  Vatican  in  household  uniform.  1909 
j.  M'Cabb  Decay  Ch.  Rome  vi.  128  England  is  regarded 
as  substantially  won  for  the  Vatican. 

b.  Used  with  reference  to  the  artistic  or  literary 
treasures  preserved  here  ;  the  Vatican  galleries  or 
library. 

1600  Holland  /./ly  App.  1386  The  statue  of  Laocoon.. 
now  at  this  day.. is  to  be  scene  at  the  Vaticane.  1610 
Bolton  EUm.  Armories  54  Such  a  hbrarie  as. .they  had 
rather  tosse  then  to  bee  Deipnosophists  in  Athenseus,  or 
glowe-wormes  in  the  Medicaean,  or  Vatican,  the  most  re- 
nowned armaries  of  booke<>  in  all  the  world.  1694  J.  Norris 
Curs.  Refl.  Locke's  Hum.  Underst.  43,  I.. would  not  part 
with  his  Book  for  half  a  Vatican.  1756^7  tr.  Keysier's  Trari. 
(1760)  IV.  34  This  picture  resembles  that  which  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St..Pierres 
Stud.  Nat.  (17^)  I.  70  The  man  of  the  woods.. has,  cer- 
tainty, a  very  imperfect  resemblance  to  the  Apollo  of  the 
Vatican.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  ff  It.  Is/.  I.  166  Of  these 
two  copies  (of  a  statue]  one . .  is  in  the  Vatican. 
>^.  1649  G.  Daniel  Trinarch.,  Hen.  /r,  cclxv,  A  Well- 
bought  Treasure  from  his  Vatican ;  Whose  Volumes 
Numberless  Nature  doth  Summe  In  one  Compendious 
Abstract;  Well-bound  Man!  1854  Thoneau  Waldt-n  iii. 
(1886)  102  When  the  vaticans  shall  be  filled  with  Vedas  and 
Zendavestas  and  Bibles.  1868  M.  Arnold  in  Life  Ld. 
Coleridge  (i<)o\)  II.  vi.  i6o  Suppose  you  look  in  your  stately 
Vatican  of  a  library  and  see  if  you  have  not  half  a  dozen 
copies. 

2.  cUtrib.  or  as  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Vatican  or  its  library. 

Vatican  Council^  the  council  of  1869-70  which  proclaimed 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

1638  R.  Baker  tr.  Balzac s  Lett.  (vol.  Ill)  208  You  found 
not  these  excellent  qualities  In  the  Vatican  Library,  a  1700 
Evelyn  Diary  i3  Jan.  1645,  By  these  we  descended  into  t!:e 
Vatican  Gardens.  1705  Addison  Italy  102  The  old  Vatican 
Terence  has  at  the  Head  of  every  Scene  the  Figures  of  all 
the  Persons.  17^  Encycl.  BritAtA.  1)  XVII.  150/2  The 
Vatican  manuscript  contained  originally  the  whole  Greek 
Bible.  1815  in  Ushaiu  Mne.  Dec.  (1913)  265,  I  lately  got 
a  beautiful  edition  of  the  LXX,.  .printed  from  the  Vatican 
copy.  1845  Graves  ^(7/«a«/,/iw  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  II.  768 
The  Vatican  fragments  were  taken  by  Mai  from  a  manu- 
script of  the  Collationes  of  Cassianus  in  the  Vatican  Library. 
1878  N.  Amer.  Rezf.  CXXVII.  335  The  Fathers  of  the 
Vatican  Council  expound  the  dociHne  of  the  church  in 
these  words.  i885  Encycl.  Brit,  XX.  815/2  The  Vatican 
palace  also  appears  to  have  originated  in  a  bouse  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  Constantine. 

Hence  Tattoanal,  Vatioa'nic,  Taticaiiical 
adjs, 

1899  Westm.  Gaz.  27  June  3/3  Several  Catholic  parishes 
elected  priests  who  reuised  to  accept  the  new  •Vaticanat 
dogma.  1898  E.  P.  Evans  Evol.  Ethics  iv.  160  In  the  spirit 
of  the  'Vaticanic  dictum.  xoaA  Coniemj^.  Rev.  Mar.,  Lit. 
Suppl.  10  He  has  annouriccd  with  *Vaticanical  authority 
that  [etc-l. 

Vaticanism  (vaetikaniz'm).     [f.  Vatican.] 

1.  The  tenet  of  absolute  papal  infallibility  or 
supremacy  in  respect  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  or 
affairs  as  declared  by  the  Vatican  Council. 

1875  Glaiktone  Vaticanism  8  The  proceedings  of 
Vaticanism  threaten  to  be  a  source  of  some  practical  incon- 
venience. 1875  ^  G/^a«,  (187^)  VI.  243  The  antichristian 
action  of  Vaticanism  on  the  minds  and  lives  of  men  with  a 
power  and  sagacity  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Italian 
thought.  1890  spectator  33  Aug.,  But  in  1870  Manning 
and  Newman  seemed  to  be  drifting  in  opposite  directions,— 
the  one  towards  *  Vaticanism  \  the  other  towards  restrictions 
of  the  Papal  initiative. 

2.  trans/,    ( See  quot.) 

1884  Dublin  Rev.  Jan.  1B7*  Vaticanism ',  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  here  use  the  term,  is  a  word  borrowed  from  Dr. 
Scrivener  to  express  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  the 
Vatican  Codex  to  be  the  truest  and  best  text  of  the  Greek 
Testament. 

Vaticanist  (vse'tik&nist),  j^.  and  a,  [f.  as  prec 

+  -IST.] 

A.  sb.  An  adherent  or  supporter  of  the  Vatican 
or  of  V^aticanism. 

1846  Worcester,  Vaticanist^  an  adherent  to  the  Vatican. 
Ec.  Rev.  1873  i'tuardian  20  Aug.  1086/1  We  arc  the  true 
Catholics,  we  arc  the  true  members  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Vaticanists  have  made  a  new  sect.  1^5  Gladstone  Cr/^an. 
(1879)  VI.  219  The  Court  of  Rome.. filled  the  office  with  a 
thorough -paosd  Vaticanist. 


B.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Vaticanism  or  its 
adherents. 

189a  Church  Times  ii  Mar.  250/4  The  adequate  mainten- 
ance of  the  Vaticanist  claims.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  17  Aug. 
3/3  The  fundamental  question  between  the  Vaticanist  Caesar 
and  the  English  Church. 

Vaticanizatioil(v3e:tikan3iz^''j3n).  [Cf.  next 
■¥  -ATiox.]  The  action  or  fact  of  bringing  under 
the  authority  of  the  Vatican  or  Papacy. 

1873  Contcnip.  Rev.  XXIII.  94  The  Italianization,  or 
rather  the  Vaticanization,  of  Latin  Christendom. 

Va'ticanize,  v,  [f.  Vatican  + -ize.]  iratn. 
To  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Vatican ;  to 
itnbue  with  Vaticanism.     So  Va"ticanized///.  a. 

1890  For.  Ch.  Chron.  March  8  Impossible  for  him  to  adopt 
the  Vaticanised  faith.  1896  Bright  Roiu.  Set  in  Early  Ch. 
212  This  bold  attempt  to  Vaticanise  antiquity. 

Vaticide  ^  (vse-tisaid).  [f.  L.  vdti-y  stem  of 
vatt's  prophet  +  -ciDE  i.]  One  who  kills  a  prophet. 
Also^^. 

17*8  Pope  Dhhc,  11.  74  Then  first  {if  Poets  aught  of  truth 
declare)  The  caitiff  Vaticide  conceiv'd  a  prayer.  1746 
Smollett  Reproof  iji,  I  see  with  joy,  the  vaticide  deplore 
An  hell-denouncing  priest  and  sov'reign  whore.  1749  — 
Regicide  Pref.  p.  vii,  My  Patience  bein§  by  this  I'ime  quite 
exhausted,  1  desired  a  Gentleman  who  interested  himself  in 
my  Concerns,  to  go  and  expostulate  with  the  Vaticide  [sc. 
the  Manager  of  Drury-lane  Theatre]. 

Va'ticide  2.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  -h  -ciDE  2.]  The 
killing  of  a  prophet. 

1853  Landor  IVlis.  (1876)  V,  119  Vaticide  is  no  crime  in 
the  Isiatute-book. 

Vaticinal  (vatisinal),  a.  [f.  L.  vdticin-us 
prophetic  + -AL.]  Of  the  nature  of,  characterized 
by,  vaticination  or  prophecy  ;  prophetic,  vatic. 

1586  J.  Hooker  Hist.  Irel.  in  Holinsked  II.  i  Sylvester 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  his  vaticinall  historte  of  the  Conquest 
of  Ireland.  1645  Ussher  Body  Div.  14  Which  are  the 
Prosaicall  books?  Such  as  are  for  the  most  part  wnten 
in  prose,  and  foretell  things  to  come ;  whence  also  more 
especially  they  are  termed  Prophetical],  or  vaticinall.  165a 
Gaule  Magastrom.ys^  Dion.. disregarded  the  vaticinall 
portent.  1775  Wakton  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  {iZ^o)  1. 1  Thomas 
Lcirmoiith,  or  Rymer, ..has  left  vaticinal  rhymes,  in  whicii 
he  predicted  the  union  of  Scotland  with  England.  1807 
G.  Chalmers  Caledonia  I.  11.  vi.  285  He  was  induced.., 
contrary  to  the  vaticinal  warnings  of  Columba,  to  carry 
a  mixed  body  of  various  people,  into.  .Ireland.  1844  Q. 
Rev.  LXXIV.  230  In  the  true  vaticinal  spirit  of  poetry  and 
prophecy.  1897  Advance  (Chicago)  30  Sept.  438/a  His.. 
vaticinal  conclusions  have  proved  to  be,. flabby. 

t  Vati'Ciuant,  pres,  pple,  and  ///.  a,  Obs. 
rare.  [ad.  1*  vdticinant-^  vdticinans,  pres.  pple.  of 
vdiictndri:  see  Vaticinate  v."]  a.  Prophesying, 
predicting,     b.  (See  quot.  1647.) 

1490  Caxtom  Eneydos  *i.  29  There  fonde  they  the  prcste 
of  lubyter,  wyth  his  wyf  and  alle  his  meyne,  vaticynaunte 
or  prophccyeng  ihynges  moche  merueyllous.  1647  H.  More 
Son^  of  Soul  Notes  165/1  The  soul  is  said  to  be  in  a 
vaticinant,  or  parturient  condition,  when  she  hath  some 
kind  of  sense,  and  hovering  knowledge  of  a  thing,  but  yet 
cannot  distinctly  and  fully.. represent  it  to  herself. 

tVaticinar.  Sc.  Obs.'~^  [WL^vdlicin- tSitm 
of  vdlicindri  (see  next)  +-ak2.j  A  vaticinator  or 
prophet. 

1549  Compl.  Scotl.  X.  82  The  inglismen  gifis  ferme  credit 
to  diuerse  prophane  propheseis  of  mcrlyne,  and  til  vthir  aid 
corruppit  vaticinaris. 

Vaticinate  (vati'sin^t),  v.  [f.  L.  vdticindt', 
ppl.  stem  of  vdlicindri  to  forebode,  foretell,  pro- 
phesy, f.  vales  Vates.] 

1.  intr.  To  speak  as  a  prophet  or  seer ;  to  utter 
vaticinations  or  predictions  ;  to  foretell  events. 

i6a3  CocKERAH  I,  Vaticinate,  to  prophesie.  1634  Sir  T. 
Herbert  Trav.  220  And  then  goes  on  vaticinating,.  .Whiles 
Cambray's  issue  serue  the  Lord  their  Maker  [etc.],  165a 
Gaule  Magastrom.  187  Is  it  not  by  diabolical  instinct  that 
they  here  peremptorily  vaticinate  or  ominate  of  long  life, 
short  life,  marriage  [etc.]?  1678  Cud^orth  Intell.  S^st.  i. 
iii.  §  39.  134  Aristotle  (as  it  were  Vaticinating  concerning  it) 
somewhere  calls  [the  Spirit  of  God],  .a  certain  Better  and 
Diviner  thing  than  Reason,  1744  Bkrkivlmy  Siris  %  253  AH 
have  not  alike  learned  the  connexion  of  natural  things,  or 
understand  what  they  signify,  or  know  how  to  vaticinate  by 
them.  i8s9  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  82  What  if 
Humphrey  has  vaticinated?  What  if  he  has  beaten  all 
prognosticntors since  Nostradamus?  lA-^Chantbers^sfrnl. 
Aug.  20J  The  plan  followed  by  the  late  Mr.  Coleridge  in 
vaticinating  upon  the  eventrof  the  last  war.  i886Dowdkn 
Shelley  I.  vi.  2;j9  From  a  hundred  platforms . .  gentlemen 
declaimed,  vaticinated,  and  returned  thanks  to  one  another, 

trans/.  164a  H.  More  i't^rt^f^^Vw/ 11. 11.  iii. g  Intellection 
Or  higher  gets,  or  at  least  hath  some  sent  Of  God,  vati- 
cinates,  or  is  parturient. 

2.  trans.  To  foretell,  predict,  prognosticate,  or 
prophesy  (a  future  event). 

165J  Gai;le  Magastrom.  259  Chalcas  did  vaticinate  or 
prognosticate  the  destruction  of  Troy.  1658  Cokaink 
Obstinate  Lady  \\.  i,  He  was  an  intricate  Prog nostica tor  of 
firmamental  Eclipses,  and  vaticinated  future  Occurents  by 
the  mysterious  influences  of  the  sublime  Stars.  i8>o  Bvron 
Lett,  to  Murray  24  April,  I  vaticinate  a  row  in  Italy.  1831 
T.  L.  Peacock  Crotchet  Castle  (1887)  178, 1  vaticinate  what 
will  be  the  upshot  of  all  his  schemes  of  reform.  1886 
SvMONDS  Renaiss.  It.,Cath.  React.  VII.  xiv.  412  To  vati- 
cinate a  reign  of  socialistic  terror  fur  the  immediate  future. 

trans/.  i678Cut>woRTH  Intell.  Syst.  378  My  soul  seemeih 
to  vaticinate  and  presage  its  approaching  dismission  and 
freedom  from  this  its  prison,  1877  A.  B.  Alcott  Tetl'le-t. 
133  Instinct,  intuition,  volition,  embosom  and  express  what- 
soever the  Spirit  vaticinates. 

Hence  Vati'cinating  vbi.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 


1634  Sir  T.  Hkhbkrt  Trav.  207  These  vaticinating  boyes 
who  with  tlieir  long  spread  hair  fall  flat  afore  the  Idoll. 
Ibid.  (1638)  356  Virgil., from  some  vaticinating  Notion 
seenies  to  point  at  it,  in  the  6  lib.  .itlnead.  n  1693  Urquhart's 
Rabelais  ni.  xxv.  210  The  Cock  Vaticinating  and  Alectryo- 
mantick,  ate  up  the  Pickles.  1791-1823  D'Iskaeli  Cur,  Lit. 
(1858)  III.  278  George  Withers,  the  vaticinating  poet  of  our 
civil  wars. 

Vaticination  (vatisin^^Jan).  [ad.  L.  vdticin- 
dlion-i  vdticindtio^  11.  of  action  f.  vdlicindri;  see 
prec,     Cf.  obs.  F.  vaticination  (Cotjjr.).] 

L  A  prediction  of  an  oracular  or  inspired  nature  ; 
a  prognostication  or  prophecy,  a  prophetic  utter- 
ance or  forecast. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1198  Sibylla,  and  Aris- 
tonice,  or  such  as  published  their  vaticinations  and  pro- 
phesies in  verse.  1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  iir.  63  The  Law 
has  appointed  a  sort  of  Prophets  as  Judges  over  these 
divine  Vaticinations.  1759  Sterne  TV.  Shandy  r.  xii,  Yorick 
scarce  ever  heard  this  sad  vaticination  of  his  destiny  read 
over  to  him,  but.. that  he  [etc.].  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xlvii, 
The  Dominie  ..  had  just  that  moment  parted  from  Meg 
Merrilies,  and  was  too  deeply  wrapt  up  in  pondering  upon 
her  vaticinations,  to  make  any  answer.  1850  Merivale 
Rom.  Emp.  iii.  (1865)  I,  113  The  frightful  vaticinations  of 
fire  and  slaughter  with  which  Cicero  had  kept  the  ears  of 
the  people  tingling.  1874  H.  R.  Reynolds  John  Bapt.  iv. 
§6.  266  The  'Sibylline  Oracles',  .contain  many  vaticina- 
tions, inextricably  mingled,  from  Jewish,  heathen,  and 
Christian  sources. 

trans/.  1836  Emerson  Naiure'^V^,  (Bohn)  II.  170  Every 
surmise  and  vaticination  of  the  mind  is  entitled  to  a  certain 
respect. 

2.  The  action  or  fact  of  vaticinating ;  the  utter- 
ance of  predictions  or  prophecies  ;  also,  the  power 
or  gift  of  this. 

1613  CocKKRAM  I,  Vaticination^  a  prophesying.  1699 
Bentlev  /*//a/.  iv.  147  Unless  we  dare  ascribe  to  the  Ty- 
rant a  Spirit  of  Vaticination,  we  cannot  acquit  the  Author 
of  the  Letters  of  so  manifest  a  cheat.  x8i8  Scott  Br.  Lamm. 
xxiii,  He  despised  most  of  the  ordinary  prejudices  about 
witchcraft,  omens,  and  vaticination.  1874  H.  R.  Reynolds 
John  Bapt.  iii.  §  3.  206  The  ambiguous  vaticination  of  the 
heathen  oracles. 

treats/  X744  Berkeley  Siris  §  252  He  that  foretels  the 
motions  of  planets, .. may  be  said  to  do  it  by  natural 
vaticination. 

tb.  Divine  or  inspired  apprehension  or  know- 
ledge ;  intuition,  insight.   Obs. 

1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  Pref.,  Whether  this  Assurance 
be  called  a  Vaticination  or  Divine  Sagacity,  (as  it  is  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle)  or  Faith,  as  in  the  Scripture.  Ibid.  409 
That  Vaticination,  which  all  men  have  in  their  minds  con- 
cerning the  Gods. 

Vatixinator.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F. 
valtcinatt'ur  (Cotgr.)  or  ad.  L.  vaticinator^  agent- 
noun  f.  vdlicindri  to  Vaticinate.]  One  who 
writes  or  utters  vaticinations :  a  piognosticator  or 
prophet. 

165a  Gaule  Magastrom.  335  Cicero  derided  the  Boeotian 
vaticinaiors  for  predicting  victory  to  the  Thebanes  from  the 
crowing  of  cocks,  a  1693  Urquhart's  Rabelais  111.  xiii,  The 
Owner  of  that  Soul  deserveth  to  be  termed  a  Vaticinator  or 
Prophet.  1791-1823  D'Israeli  Cur.  Lit.  (1859)  !'•  4^3 
Poetical  vaiicinators  are  propliets  only  while  we  read  their 
verses.  1828  —  Chas.  /,  \.  iv.  59  What  vaticinator  would 
have  ventured  to  predict.. that  his  Queen  was  then  before 
him?  1841  —  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  500  That  mystical  vati- 
cinator of  past  events,  a  conjectural  historian. 

Vaticinatory,  a.  rare-^,  [f.  Vaticinate  v.  : 
see  -CRY  2.]     Vaticinal,  proplietic. 

1883  S.  Wainwright  Sci.  Stphisms  viii.  169  The  vaticin. 
atory  character  of  these  opinions  is  their  least  remarkable 
feature. 

t  Vati'ciuatress.  Obs,—^  [f.  Vaticinator  + 
-E3S 1,  after  F.  vaticinatrice.  Cf.  L,  vdticindlrix^ 
A  female  vaticinator  ;  a  prophetess. 

a  1693  Urquhart's  Rabelais  ui.  xvii.  137  The  House  of  the 
Vaticinatress. 

t  Vaticinatric,  a.  Obs.—^  [in-eg.  formation 
on  Vaticinate  z;.]  I'ertaining  to,  connected  witli, 
vaticination.    ■ 

X7»9  Evelyn's  Sylva  111.  iv.  228  As  in  the  temple  Dcspoenc 
..where  tliey  were  prohibited  the  burning  of  Olive-wood, 
or  the  ^UTOi/  MofKcoc,  the  Vaticinatric  Laurel,  or  the  Thxk- 
rind  Oak  [etc.]. 

t  Vaticine,  variant  of  Vaticin y.    Obs, 

1586  J.  Hooker  Hist,  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  43/2  Thus 
(accorcfing  to  this  vaticine)  twise  it  was  left,  but  the  third 
time  it  shall  be  kept.  Ibid.  52/2  Then  was  fulfilled  the 
vaticine  or  prophesie  of  old  Merlin. 

t  Vaticlnian,  a.  Obsr^  [f.  L.  vdticini-us  pro- 
phetic]    Vaticinal.     (Blount,  1656.) 

tVaticiliy.  Obs.  rare,  [ad.  \^.  vaticin  in  m^  f. 
t/^//Vi««j  prophetical :  cf.  Vaticine.]  A  vaticina- 
tion or  prophecy. 

1615  R.  Byfield  Comm,  Coloss,  i.  6  The  certain  event  of 
the  vaticiniesor  prophecies.  1654  \ \\.\' ws  Chrouog raphy  14 
Seek  not  to  wrest  a  connexion  of  sacred  Chronology  from 
Daniels  Vaticiny.     1656  in  Blount  Glossogr, 

tVati'nian,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  Valinidn-rtSf 
f,  Vatinius  'a  Roman,  whom  all  men  hated  for 
his  odious  behaviour*  (Blount,  1674).]  Of  hatred: 
Bitter,  intense,  violent. 

After  L.  odium  Vatinianum  (Catullus  xiv.  3). 

1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glasse  2  The  viperous  and  vatinian 
deadly  hate.  1631  R  H-  Arraigmu.  Whole  Creature  xvi. 
284  King  Philip  of  France  hating  King  Richard  the  first  of 
England  ;  with  a  vatinian  deadly  hatred.  1654  Whttlock 
Zootomia  256  The  Vatinian  hatred  of  Books  and  Authors  in 
Religious  and  Politick  Differences. 


VATTED. 

Vatir,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Water.  ■Vatt(e,  obs.  ff.  Vat 
sh.  Vatte,  southern  ME.  \ar.  FATa.ipa.  t.  Fet  z'. 

Va'tted,  ///.  a-  [f-  Vat  r.]  Placed  or  stored 
in  a  vat ;  said  esp.  of  wine.     Also  /f^'.,  mellow. 

1843  TllAKD  Bn^inr  46J  Old  and  vatt^d  H«r.  1873  Sat. 
Rtv,  19  Nov.  694  I  Tnc  forged  wine  of  Hamburg,  which  is 
variously  known  as  Elbe  siierry,  vatted  sherry,  and  Hamburg 
sherry.  1897  Pall  Mitll  ^fag.  Feb.  ajj  A  considerable 
company, . .  most  of  us  fine  old  vatted  English  Tories. 

Vatton,  obs.  southern  var.  Fatten-  v.  Vatter, 
-ir.  -yr,  obs.  Sc  ff.  Water.  VattiU,  obs.  f. 
Wattle. 

Va-tting,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Vat  p.]  The  action  or 
process  of  placing  beer  or  other  liquor  in  a  vat  or 

vats.     Also  aitril. 

l««3T«»RDSr»t.»jV 444  Vatting  of  Porter.  igssOciLVlE 
SnSl.  S.V.,  Vatting  charges  at  the  docks,  i860  Bagshot 
A-«rr.  StHdus,  GladttOHt  (.881)  93  Let  a  man  question 
the  fees  on  vatting,  or  the  change  in  the  game-certificate. 
<;t886  Kipling  Of ium  Factory  g^  After  vatting,.  .the  big 
\-at<  .are  probed  with  test  rods. 

Vatyr,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Water. 

Vau  (v9).  Also  9  vaw.  [a.  late  L.  vau  (Vul- 
gate), ad.  Heb.  vav  Vav.]  The  sixth  letter  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet ;  the  Hebrew  particle  va-,  ve-, 
ii-  '  and  ',  denoted  by  this  letter.     (Cf.  Vav.) 

1381  WvCLiF  Ps.  cxix.  41  \Htading'[  Vau.  (Also  in  Cover. 
d.tle  and  later  versions.]  1639  Sir  \V.  Mube  Ps.  cxix.  Wks. 
(S.r.S.)  II.  185  He... Vau.     1643  J.  Caryl  Expos.   Job  I. 

1 586  The  particle  Kan.  .usuallytakenasaConjunction.  Ibid. 

1587  Thus  in  the  Text  the  particle  {Vau)  is  taken  by  some 
as  a  note  of  likeness.  1736  Aissworth  Lat.  Diet.  11.  s.v.  F, 
Its  place  and  analogous  use  favour  its  descent  from  the 
Hebrew  vau.  1798  Brit.  Critic  XI.  116  There  is  no  simil- 
arity whatever  between  the  Syriacjod.  .andvau.  x83a  S.  Lee 
Heir.  Gram.  (ed.  2)  21  The  Vaw..K  frequently  left  out. 
Ibid.  30  The  Vaw  commencing  this  last  syllable.  1844  W. 
Upton  Physioglythics  156  The  Hebrew  having  no  express 
character  for  <?,  the  full  sound  of  it  b  indicated  by  a  iiau 
with  a  dot  above. 

Vaude-se,  variant  of  Vaddois  sb.  and  a. 

1781  Encvcl.  Brit.  (ed.  2)  VIII.  6179/1  The  valleys  between 
France  and  Italy  are  inhabited  by  the  Vaudese,  who  are 
Protestants.  1881-3  SchajSTs  Encycl.  Relig.  Ktunvl.  III. 
2274  In  Nov.,  1845,  the  Vaudese  clergy  left  the  Established 
Church.    Ibid.^  The  Vaudese  revolution. 

II  Vaudeville  (vJdvil,  -\i\).  [F.  vaudeville, 
earlier  vau  (pi.  vaux)  de  ville,  vau  de  virc,  and  in 
full  chanson  du  Vaude  F;>«asong  of  the  valley  of 
Vire  (in  Calvados,  Normandy).  The  name  is  said 
to  have  been  first  given  to  songs  composed  by 
Olivier  Basselin,  a  fuller  of  Vire  in  the  15th  c] 

1.  A  light  popular  song,  commonly  of  a  satirical 
or  topical  nature ;  spec,  a  song  of  this  nature  sung 
on  the  stage. 

The  entry  in  Blount  Glossogr.  (1656)  is  copied  directly 
from  Coterave  (161 1). 

1739  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  R.  West  18  June,  I  will  send  you 
one  of  the  vaudevilles  or  ballads  which  they  sing  at  the 
comedy  after  their  petites  piices.  1818  Lady  AIorgan 
/4«/i>^V.  (1859)85  Whenever  Carbonel  sings  his  delicious 
vaudevilles  we  think  of  you.  1824  Watts  Bibt.  Brit.  II. 
617  Simon  de  la  Loubere . .  also  wrote  Songs,  Vaudevilles, 
Madrigals,  Sonnets,  Odes,  &c. 

2.  A  play  or  stage  performance  of  a  light  and 
amusing  character  interspersed  with  songs.  Also 
without  article,  this  species  of  play  or  comedy. 

1833  LvTTON  Godol^hin  ix,  Fanny. .  was  inimitable  in  vaude- 
ville, in  farce,  and  m  the  lighter  comedy.  1842  Dickens 
Amer.  Notes  (1850)  65/2  The  third,  the  Olympic,  is  a  tiny 
show.box  for  vaudevilles  and  burlesques.  l86»  Miss 
Dradix>n  Laiiy  Audley  xxxix.  Country  people  always  go  to 
see  tragedies.  None  of  your  flimsy  vaudevilles  for  them  I 
1976  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  xx,  Is  this  world  and  all  the 
life  upon  it  only  like  a  farce  or  vaudeville,  where  you  find 
no  great  meanings? 

attrib.  1891  Times  28  Oct.  13/4  A  vaudeville  entertain- 
ment, which  was  continued  for  about  three  months.  1899 
Morrow  Bokeni.  Paris  15  Paris,  the  great  city,  the  vaude- 
ville playhouse  of  the  world. 

Vandevillist  (vJ-dvilist).  [ad,  ¥.  vaude- 
vitliste  (1735),  f.  vaudeville  :  see  prec]  A  writer 
of  vaudevilles. 

1879  Genii.  Mng.  Oct.  478  Whilst  the  writer  of  comedy 
has  grown  too  witty,  the  vandevillist  too  stupid.  1893 
Harper's  Mag.  Sept.  502/1  The  untiring  inventiveness  of 
innumerable  vaudcvillists. 

VaU'dism.  rare-^.  [Irreg.  f.  next.]  The 
tenets  of  the  Vandois. 

1855  Mli.MAM  Lai.  Chr.  V.  17  All  persons  whatsoever, 
living  or  dead,,  .under  the  suspicion  of  heresy  or  Vaudism. 

II  Vandois  (vodwa),  sb.  and  a.  Also  6  Taldois. 
[F.,  repr.  med.L.  Valdensis  :  see  Waldenses.] 
a.  sb.  pi.  Waldensians.     b.  adj.  Waldensian. 

X560  Daus  \x,  Sleidane' s  Contfit.  219  Tlier  be  in  the  French 
prouince  a  people  called  Valdois.  They  of  an  aunciente 
custome,  doc  not  acknowledg  the  bishop  of  Rome.  169a 
P.  BOYER  {.tille\  The  History  of  the  Vaudois.  1728 
Chambers  Cyci.  s.v..  The  Vaudois  had  their  name  from  this 
Valdo,  whose  Retainers  they  were.  They  were  also  call'd 
Lyonists.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIV.  737/1  In  the 
valleys  of  Lucerne,  Peyrouse,  and  St.  Martin. .live  the 
celebrated  Waldenses  or  Vaudois,  1830  Whittier  {title).  The 
Vaudois  teacher.  Ibid.  27  She  hath  gone  to  the  Vaudois 
vales.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  *  It.  Isl.  III.  234  The 
church  of  Rome  and  its  Italian  princes  had  deeply  disgraced 
themselves  by  their  conduct  to  the  unhappy  Vaudois.  1896 
R.  Palmer  Faitt.  ^  Pers.  Mem.  I.  xvii.  256  He  reported  of 
the  Vaudois  pastors,  that  they  were  desirous  of  cultivating 
the  Anglican  connection. 


64 
Van'doaism.    [f*  next.]  =  Voodooism. 

1884  spectator  13  Dec.  1651/2  Vaudouism,  which  now 
rages  in  Hayti,  is,  in  fact,  an  old  African  creed,  and  its 
priests  hold  cannibalism  necessary  to  their  rites.  1890 
U.P.  Mag.  June  245  Great  numbers  of  all  ranks  secretly 
practise  vaudouism. 

I  VandoTix  (v^d«),    [F.]  =  Voodoo  sb.    Also 

attrib. 

1864  R.  F.  BuRtoN  Mission  to  Gelele  {1893)  I.  63  The 
Vaudoux  or  .small  green  snake  of  the  Haytian  negroes,  so 
well-known  by  the  abominable  orgies  enacted  before  the 
*  Vaudoux  King  and  Queen  '.  1884  in  Sir  S.  St.  John  Hayti 
V.  208  The  fetish  sect  of  Vaudoux,  imported  into  Hayti  by 
the  slaves  coming  from  the  tribes  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa.  Ibid.  vii.  247  A  freshly  built  temple  dedicated  to 
the  Vaudoux  worship. 

Vaudy  (v§'di),  a,  Sc.  Also  vady,  vaudie. 
[Of  obscuie  origin.]  a.  Elated,  delighted,  b. 
Stout,  stalwart,     o.  Gay  or  fine  in  appearance. 

c  i7»o  W.  Meston  '  How  tang  shali  our  land'  in  Jacotfite 
Songs  (1871)  41  Then  must  we  De  sad,  while  the  traitors  are 
vaudie,  Till  we  get  a  sight  o'  our  ain  bonnie  laddie.  1793 
Piper  of  Peebles  7  Cummers  fled  and  huiPd  as  weel  On  ice, 
as  ony  vady  chiet.  1805  Andr.  Scott  Poems  (1808)  222  In 
blue  worset  boots  that  my  auld  mither  span,  I've  aft  been 
fu'  vaudy  [x8»i  vanty]  sin'  I  was  a  man.  a  1869  Charles 
Spence  Poems{\%(^%)  72  Now  I  Rot  new  trews  and  coat,  And 
stalked  about  in  trappings  vaudie. 

Vauer,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Waver  v. 

Vauessour,  obs.  form  of  Vavasour. 

f  Vaughouse.  Obsr''^  [ad.  Du.  wachthuis  or 
LG.  wachth^s,^     A  guard-house. 

16x6  J.  Lane  Contn.  Sqr.'s  T.  (Chaucer  Soc.)  131  But  they 
this  leader  to  the  vaughouse  bore,  whearc.how  cowardice, 
..how  crueltie  abusd  his  rancke,  let  silence  put  it  bye. 

Vaught,  obs.  f.  Vault  sb^y  v^,  and  v.'^ 
Vault  (v^lt),  sb^  Forms  :  a.  4-6  voute  (5 
woute),  4-6  (9  Sc.)  vout  (5  wout) ;  5-6  vowte 
(5  wowta),  5  (9  Sc)  vowt ;  5  voghte  (wo5te),  6 
vowght,  vought.  ^.  5  (6  .5V.)  woult,  6  voulte, 
voult;  5-7  volt  (5  Sc.  volut),  5-6  wolte, 
Sc,  wolt.  7.  4  vavte,  4-7  vawte,  5-6  vaute ; 
4-7  vaut  (5  vavtt),  vawt,  6  vaught,  vawght. 
8.  6  valte,  vaulte,  valt,  6-  vault,  [a.  OF.  z/tf«/^, 
voulte^  volte,  vauite,  vaute  (mod.F.  vo&te),  =  Prov. 
volta^  vouta,  vota,  It.  and  Pg.  votta  :— pop.L.  *voita, 
ppl.  sb,  f.  L.  volv&e  to  turn.     Cf.  Volt  sb. 

It  is  not  clear  at  what  date  the  /finally  established  itself  in 
the  standard  pronunciation  of  this  word  and  sb?^  together 
with  the  related  verbs,  etc.  As  in  the  case  oi/ault^  there  is 
some  tendency  towards  the  use  of  a  short  vowel  (vylt)  in  all 
the  forms.] 

1.  A  structure  of  stones  or  bricks  so  combined  as 
to  support  each  other  over  a  space  and  serve  as  a 
roof  or  covering  to  this;  an  arched  surface  cover- 
ing some  space  or  area  in  the  interior  of  a  building, 
and  usually  supported  by  walls  or  pillars ;  an 
arched  roof  or  ceiling. 

The  two  chief  varieties  are  the  barrel  or  cyHndric{al) 
vault  and  the  groined  vault. 

a.  1387  Charters  of  Edinb.  (1871)  35  The  voute  abovyn 
Sant  Stevinys  auter.  1424  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  58  pe  voute 
of  Okeham  stepil.  c  z^o  Alpk.  Tales  454  In  a  were  tyme 
J>ai  war  sett  aboue  a  vowte  in  ^e  kurk.  1491  Ace.  Ld.  High 
Treas.  Scot.  I.  181  To  the  massonis  of  the  Palis,  in  drink- 
siluer  for  the  pendin  of  three  voutis,  iij  vnicornis.  1535 
CovERDALE  2  Esdras  xvi.  59  He  spredeth  out  the  heaueu 
like  a  vowte.  1539-40  in  Devon  N.  <$■  Q.  (1903)  Oct.  238 
Hewyng  of  tymber  for  the  lytcll  chamber  vought  att 
Powderham.  1595  Duncan  App.  Etym.  (E.D.S.).  Camera^ 
a  vowte.  1828  MoiR  Mansie  Wauch  x.  89  Feint  a  hair 
cared  he  about  auld  kirks,  or  kirkyards,  or  vouts,  or  through- 
stanes.  1901  Trotter  Galloway  Gossip  239  He.. cam  on  a 
vowt  biggit  wi'  stane  an  lime. 

p.  £1400  Sc.  Trojan  War  11.  2434  It  had  vnder  erd  but 
weir  Standand  woltis  &  cavis  seir.  1513  Douglas  Aineid 
IX.  viii.  114  Sa  sairly  knyt  that  maner  embuchement  Semyt 
to  be  a  clos  volt  quhar  thai  went.  1538  Leland  Itin.  (1769) 
I.  18  The  riche  Cardinal  of  Winchester  gildid  all  the  Floures 
and  Knottes  in  the  Voulte  of  the  Chirch.  1563  Reg,  Priz>y 
Council  Scot.  I.  247The  wallis..arreviii,  and  the  volt  tliair- 
throw  partit,  neir  hand  the  aiie  side  from  the  uiher. 

V.  13. .  K.  Alts.  7197  (Laud  MS.),  pe  toures  maken,  &  J^e 
torels,  Vavtes,  Alures,  &  he  kirnels.  1387  Trevisa  Higden 
(Rolls)  II.  81  Vawtes  of  stoonwerk  wonderliche  i-wrou^t. 
c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  ofAymon  xxviii.  581  See  you  yonder 
vawte  by  the  grete  hous  ?  xs«3  Skelton  Garl.  Laurel  476 
Enu.iwtyd  with  rubies  the  vawte  was  of  this  place.  1585 
T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  11.  xvi.  50  b,  There  are 
conduit  pypes..,  supported  some  by  vautes,  and  othersom 
by.  .pillars.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  i  Kings  vii.  3  He  decked 
the  whole  vaut  with  hordes  ©feeder.  ^  1640  J.  Smyth  Lives 
Berkeleys  {\%%-ii  II.  66  The  walls,  vautes,. .and  windows 
they  razed  and  teare  a  down. 

6.  1545  Elvot,  .^  riTK j,  . .  the  vault  of  a  roufe.  1560  Daus 
Xx.Sleidane's  Comm.\\^\i^'Y)x^y  set  a  young  man. .above 
over  the  vaulte  of  the  churche.  1585  T.  Washington  tr. 
Nicholay's  Voy.  11.  xxiv.  65  The  arcenal  . .  hath  neare  an 
hundreth  arches  or  vaultes  to  builde  and  hale  the  gallies 
vnder  couer  and  drye.  1604  E.  G[rimstone1  D'Acostas 
Hist.  Indies  11.  xiii.  H2  With  a  slender  covering  of  m:its  or 
straw,  they  are  better  preserved  from  the  heate,  than  in 
Spaine  vnder  a  roofe  of  wood,  or  a  vault  of  stone.  1703 
AIoxoN  Mech.  Exerc.  271,  I  did  intend  here  to  have  added 
something  about  the  Arching  of  Vaults,  but.. shall.. omit 
speaking  of  Vaults  in  this  Exercise.  1750  Gray  Elegy  39 
The  long-drawn  isle  and  fretted  vault.  1790  Burke  Er. 
Rev.  Wics.  V.  42  I'he  vault  of  the  king's  own  chapel  at 
St.  James.  1818  Scott  Br,  Lamm,  xx,  The  shadow  of  the 
ribbed  and  darksome  vault,  with  which  veneration  ..  had 
canopied  its  source.  1840  Parker  Gloss.  Archil,  (ed.  5)  I. 
506  In  groined  vaults  the  arches  which  cross  each  other  do 
not  always  correspond  in  width. 


VAULT. 

b.  trans/.  An  arching  roof  or  covering  resem- 
bling a  structure  of  this  kind. 

<z  1470  TiPTOFT  Caviar  xii.  (1530)  14,  vii  Legions  made  in 
a  mar.er  a  vaut  to  hyde  them.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  405 
A  man  shall  see  the  drops  of  water  become  stone,  as  they 
bang  to  the  very  vaults  of  the  rocke.  1706  Addison  Rosa- 
tnond  II.  iv,  At  length  the  bowery  vaults  appear  !  1773 
Cook's  Voy,  I.  xvi.  (Hawksworlh)  II.  172  They  frequently 
passed  under  vaults,  formed  by  fragments  of  the  rock.  1842 
Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  557  The  net  is  tightened..,  and 
forms  a  grand  vault  over  the  whole  cherry  garden.  187a 
RusKiN  Eagle's  N.  §  137  The  coloured  segments  of  globe 
out  of  which  foam  is  constituted,  are  portions  of  spherical 
vaults  constructed  of  fluent  particles.  1877  Bbvast  Little 
People  of  Snow  151  And  now  the  white  walls  widened,  and 
the  vault  Swelled  upward,  like  some  vast  cathedral  dome. 

C.  The  apparent  concave  surface  formed  by  the 
sky.  Chiefly  poet,  and  usually  with  defining  terms. 
a  1586 Sidney/' J.  xix.  vii,  His  [the  sun's]  race  is  ev'n,  from 
endes  of  heav'n,  About  that  vault  he  goeth.  1591  Spenser 
M,  Hubberd  1229  From  whence  he  vewes,. Whatso  the 
heauen  in  his  wide  vawte  containes.  1605  Shaks  Lear  v. 
iii.  259  Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  IPd  vse  them  so.  That 
Heauens  vault  should  crack.  1656  Cowley  Pindar.  Odes, 
Nemean  Ode  ii,  Through  earth,  and  ayr,  and  Seas,  and  up 
to  th'  heavenly  Vault.  1737  Pope  Ilor.  Epist.  i.  vi.  5  This 
Vault  of  Air,  this  congregated  Ball,  Self-center'd  Sun,  and 
Stars  that  rise  and  fall.  1781  Cowper  Hopejg  Wiien  even- 
ing turns  the  blue  vault  grey.  1840  Lardner  Geom.  215 
The  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  water  with  the  hemi- 
spherical celestial  vault.  1869  J.  Martineau  Ess.  II.  229 
1  he  vault  of  the  nocturnal  sky.  1874  Sayce  Compar.  Philol. 
viii.  331  The  bright  vault  of  heaven. 

d.  Anat,  One  or  other  of  certain  concave  struc- 
tures or  surfaces  normally  facing  downwards. 

1594  T.  IJ.  La  Printaud,  Fr.  Acad.  II.  150  Vessels  and 
instruments,  which  serue  the  brayne,.  .amongest  the  which 
there  is.. another  called  a  vault,  both  in  respect  of  the 
fashion  and  of  the  vse.  1831  R.  Ktio-x.  Clog uet's  Anat.  95 
This  vault  is  formed  by  the  nasal  bones  and  the  nasal  pro- 
cesses of  the  maxillary  bones.  Ibid.  423  The  posterior  lobes 
and  the  vault  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum.  18^9  H. 
Miller  Eooiir.  Great,  iv.  (1874)  45  The  upper  and  middle 
portions  of  tne  cranial  vault.  1875  Encycl,  Brit.  I.  812/2 
He.  .distinguishes  the  posterbr  pillars  of  the  vault  from  tlie 
pedes  hippocampi 

2.  An  enclosed  space  covered  with  an  arched 
roof;  esp.  a  lower  or  underground  apartment  or 
portion  of  a  building  constructed  in  this  form. 

°y  P-  ^396-7  Durham  Ace.  Rolis  (Surtees)  600  Pio'.caria- 
dione]  vj'«  lad.  petr[arum].  .pro  le  vout.  14..  Dorothe  101 
in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  192  Sche  scholde  not  scape 
so  sone,  he  thow5t ;  He  put  here  in  prison  in  a  voghte.  c  1440 
Capgbave  Life  St.  Kath.  iv.  1195  AUe  the  preson,  whiche 
had  vowtes  seuene,  Was  light  that  tyme  right  of  his  presens. 
151J  Bradshaw  .V/.  Werburge  11.  404  Thebuyldynge  of  olde 
antiquite  In  cellers  and  lowe  voultes,  and  halles  of  realte. 
X554-5  Ace. Id. High  Treas.  Scot.  X.  268 To ressave  voujtis 
fra  the  monkes  to  put  in  lyme.  1558  Ibid.  432  For  carying 
of  the  foirsaid  furnesing.  .to  ane  wolt.  1616  Extr.  Aberd. 
Rec.  (1898)  II.  339  To  mack  ane  hewin  doir  in  the  mid  wall, 
betuixt  the  northmest  voult  and  the  southerniest  voult. 

y.  X4aa  Yonge  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  153  He  commaundid  to 
kepe  his  chyldc.and  that  hit  were  Enclosid  in  a  vaut  of 
stone.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  Pref.  2  The  giete  stones  & 
meruaylous  werkys  of  yron  lyeng  vnder  the  grounde  &  ryal 
vautes.  1503  Hawi:s  Examp.  I'irt.  xiij.  276  Than  went  we 
doune  to  an  other  vaute.  1534  in  Archxol.  Cant.  Vlfc  286 
In  the  Vawt  where  the  Moixks  do  dyne,  j  olde  table  [etc.]. 
1584  Star  Chamber  Decrees  Print.  Sf  Stat.  (1863I  11  That 
no  presse  be  used  in  vaut  or  secret  place,  but  such  as  may 
easily  and  openly  be  found  in  search.  1602  Campion  Bk, 
Airs  Wks.  (Bullen)  21  That  man  needs  neither  towers. .Nor 
secret  vauts  to  fly  From  thunder's  violence. 

fig-  '545  Bale  Image  Both  Ch.  1.  xvii.  R  viij  b,  So  throw- 
ing them  selucs  into  a  moste  confuse  Chaos  or  vawte  of 
double  dotage. 

6.  X603  G.  Owen  Pembrokeshire  (1892)  77  These  vaultes 
are  alltogether  neclected.  1687  A.  Lovell  tr.  Thevenot's 
Trav.  II.  84  They  make  their  little  Vaults  very  quickly,  and 
in  building  of  them  use  Timber  as  with  us.  X698  Keill 
Exam.  Th.  Earth  (1734^  117  In  Vaults  and  Caves  there  is 
no  sensible  alteration  of  heat  in  Summer  and  Winter.  1794 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  xxvi,  From  the  steps  they 
proceeded  through  a  passage  adjoining  the  vaults.  1836 
Emerson  Nature  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  151  A  paper  currency  is 
employed,  when  there  is  no  bullion  in  the  vaults.  1856 
Kane  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xi.  113  The  thermometer  inside  was 
at  +90",  and  the  vault  [=hut]  measured  fifteen  feet  by  six. 
b.  A  place  of  this  kind  used  as  a  cellar  or  store- 
room for  provisions  or  liquors. 

1500  in  J.  L.atimer  Mcrch.  Vent.  Bristol  U^i)  34  In  his 
mansion  or  shop  or  in  celers  or  vawts  y'  he  holdeth . .  in  fee. 
"577  K.  GoOGE  Heresbadis  Husb.{isB6)42  In  our  dayes  we 
vse  tokeepe  both  Wine  and  Grayne  in  suche  vaultes.  x6oo 
Nashe  Suvuners  Last  Will  11 88  Bacchus,  for  thou  abusest 
so  earths  fruits,  Impris'ned  Hue  in  cellars  and  in  vawtes. 
x66a  J.  Davies  tr.  Mandeislo's  Trav.  45  Most  of  them  three 
Storjes  high,  with  very  noble  Lodgings,  Store-Houses,  Vaults 
and'Siables  belonging  to  them.  1699  Pomfret  Poems,  The 
Choice,  I'd  have  a  little  Vault,  but  always  stor'd  With 
the  best  Wines  each  Vintage  could  afford.  1730  Swu-t 
Panegyrick  on  Dean  Wks.  1751  IV.  1.  136  When  to  the  vault 
you  walk  in  state,  In  quality  of  butler's  mate.  1756-7  tr. 
Keyslers  Trav.  (1760)  I.  120  Among  other  cellars,  there  is 
one  which  perhaps  has  not  its  equal. ..This  vault  communi- 
cates  with  another.  1880  Miss  Bkaddon  Just  as  lamxxxvi, 
The  wine  cellar  at  the  Homestead  was  not  a  stately  vault. 

fg.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  11.  iii.  101  The  Wine  of  Life  is 
drawne,  and  the  meere  Lees  Is  left  this  Vault,  to  brag  of. 

3.  t  a.  An  arched  space  under  the  floor  of  a 
church,  used  for  ecclesiastical  purposes;   a  crypt. 

c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xiv.  61  Vnder  l>e  kirk  also  es  a 
vowte,  whare  Cristen  men  dwellez.  a  1490  Botoner  Itm. 
(1778)  176  The  second  way  goth  rygh  est  by  the  woult  of 
Seynt  Johnys  chyrch.  1503-4  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1905) 
252  Payd  for  a  stay  bar  of  yerryn  to  stay  the  Nev  pevys 


VAULT. 

t=pewsl  in  lo  )>e  vavtt.  1511  Cuyl/orile'i  Pilgr.  (Camden) 
31  A  very  fayre  churche,. .wherein  we  descendyd  into  a 
wonder  fayre  vaught. 

b.  A   burial  chamber  (originally  with  arched 
roof),  usually  altogether  or  partly  under  ground. 

a  15^8  Hall  Chrou,,  Edw.  /K,  223  After  he  was  remoued 
to  Winsore  and  there  in  a  new  vawte  newly  intumilate. 
1599  Shaks.  Rojii.^  ^  Jul.  V.  iii.  86  Here  lies  luliet,  and  her 
beautie  makes  This  Vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light. 
iMi  BiHNEE  Kirk'BuriallXy  For  some  there  was  that  to  the 
imitation  of  .Abraham,  made  vp  little  caucs  or  voltes,  for 
buriall  vse.  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  I.  379  Hee  pur- 
posed . .  that  his  bones  should  bee  bestowed  in  an  arched 
vault  made  under  the  chancell  of  Saint  Peters  Church  in 
Oxford.  _  17M  Lond.  Caz.  No.  6084/7  The  Body  was  de- 
posited in  the  Vault.  1749  in  Nairne  I'eerage  Evidence 
(1874)  81  .Mrs.  Jeau  .Mercer. .lyes,  .opposite  to  the  Duke  of 
Roxburghs  vault.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rci>.  Wks.  V.  172  In  as 
few  years  their  successors  will  go  to  the  family  vault  of  '  all 
the  Capulets '.  1831  W.  Irving  Alhambra  I.  187  'Now,' 
said  the  priest,  '  you  must  help  me  to  bring  forth  the  bodies 
that  are  to  be  buried  in  this  vault '.  li^^PennyC^cl.  XXV. 
37/1  A  vault  cannot  properly  be  made  either  in  the  church 
or  churchyard,  without  the  consent  of  the  ordinary.  Ibid.^ 
A  vault  may  be  attached  by  prescription  to  a  mansion.  1870 
F.  R.  Wilson  Ck.  Lindisf.  6t  The  vaults  beneath  the 
Chancel,  sometimes  called  the  dead-house, 
+  4.  a.  A  covered  conduit  for  carrying  away 
water  or  filth ;  a  drain  or  sewer.    Ol>s. 

c\^fiB  Drstr.  Troy  1607  The  water ..  Gosshet  through 
Godardys  &  other  grete  vautes.  And  clensit  by  course  all  \^ 
dene  Cite.  1553  MS.  Rami.  D.  776  If.  131  b,  Makyng  of  new 
vawtis  of  bryk  to  Conevaye  the  water  Commyng  frome  the 
leades  of  the  said  Cistell  vndcr  the  said  new  wharff.  1567  in 
Vkary's  Anal.  (1888)  App.  In.  ii-  154  The  gouernors.. shall 
viewe  the  cumen  sewer  or  vawt  at  the  seid  house.  1596 
Harixgton  nfelam.  Ajax  (1814)  53  A  goodly  Jakes  within 
the  town  with  a  vault  to  conevey  all  filth  into  the  Tiber. 
<JI700  EvELVH  Diiry  8  Feb.  1645,  The  streetes.. having 
many  vaults  and  conveyances  under  them  for  the  sullage. 
t  b.  A  cistern.  Obs.~^ 
tss»  HuioET,  Vault  or  place  to  receaue  rayne  water, 
implujiium, 

f  C.  A  necessary-house ;  a  privy.  Obs. 
1617  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Trav.  Loud,  to  Hamburgh 
Wks.  (1630}  80/2  The  Hangman,  .hath  itie  emptying  of  all 
the  vaults  or  draughts  in  the  city.  1665  Orders  Ld.  Mayor 
Lond.  in  De  Foe  Plague  (Rtldg.)  64  That  no  Nightman. . 
be  suffered  to  empty  a  Vault  into  any  Garden,  a  1700  B.  E. 
Diet,  Cant.  Cre70,  l^aiilt,  an . .  House  of  Office. 

5.  A  natural  cavern,  cave,  or  overarched  space  ; 
t  a  deep  hole  or  pit. 

.«53S  CovERDALE  Isaiak  vii.  19  These  shall  come,  and  shal 
light  all  in  the  valeyes,  in  y«  vowtes  of  stone,  i^  Flem-  [ 
ISC  Contn,  Holinshed  HI.  1413/2  The  hole  or  vaut  being 
sometimes  filled  with  water,  and  olherwhiles  neither 
bottome,  trees,  or  water  maie  be  perceiued.  1593  Norden 
Spec.  Brit.,  Comw.  (1728)  40  A  holl  or  deepe  vaute  in  the 
grounde  wherinlo  the  sea  floweth  at  high  water  verie  farr 
under  the  earth.  1617  MoRvsoN  llin.i.  11  This  City  is  of 
a  round  forme,  compassed  of  all  sides  with  Mountaines, 
having  many  Vauts  or  Caves  under  it.  1691  Ray  Creation 
1.  (1692)  127  Some  should  digg  Vaults  and  Holes  in  the 
Earth,  as  Rabbets,  to  secure  themselves  and  iheir  Young. 
1796  H.  Hunter  ir.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  274 
In  the  burning  entrails  of  which,  .the  fire-consumed  ylitnean 
vaults  incessantly  thunder.  1854  Brewster  More  IVorlds 
iii.  61  It  is  from  the  deep  vaults  to  which  prima;val  life  has 
been  consigned  that  the  history  of  the  dawn  of  life  is  to  be 
composed,  i860  Tyndall  Clac.  I.  v.  38  The  vault  at  the  end 
of  the  glacier. 

trans/.  1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  I.  29  Moreouer  in  the 
interiour  part  of  the  wrest,  we  findc  a  broad,  and  deepe 
cauitie,. .through  the  which  are  concurrent,  not  a  small 
number  of  tendons  of  Muscles,  to  be  in.serted  to  the  ioyntes 
of  the  fingers.  And  in  this  vawte,  or  hollow,  they  seeme  as 
it  were  included,  or  locked  up. 

t  b.   To  go  to  the  vault :  (see  quot.\    06s. 

1576  Turberv.  yenerie  165,  I  haue  scene  (hares]  that 
wouldetake  the  ground  like  a  Coney  (whiche  b  called  goyng 
to  the  vault)  when  they  haue  beene  hunted. 

6.  Uchn.  The  inner  portion  of  a  steel  furnace. 
"."•?  J.  Nicholson  Operat.  Mechanic  341  Inside  the  conical 

building  is  a  smaller  furnace,  called  the  vault,  built  of  fire- 
brick or  stone. ..  D  D,  in  the  section,  is  the  dome  of  the 
vault.  18S4  W.  H.  Greenwood  Steel  ^  Iron  409  The 
temperature  in  each  furnace  is  regulated  by  closing  or  open, 
ine  the  small  flues  in  the  arch  of  the  vault. 

7.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  vault  beam, -cover,  door, 
fashion,  height,  -like  ^A].,  pier,  etc. 

1611  Bible  i  Kings  vi.  9  inarg.,  (He  covered]  the  *vault 
beams  and  the  sielings  with  Cedar.  18175  Knight  Diet. 
Meek.  2694/1  A 'vault-cover  with  glass  bulrs-eyes  or  prisms. 
■S53-4  Extr.  Burgh  Rec.  Edinh.  (1871)  II.  345  Ane  greit 
loke  to  the  *wolt  dure  of  Sanct  Thomas  ile.  1551  Huloet, 
Vaultyng  or  makyng  a  worke . .  "vault  fascion,  concnmeratio. 
I«i6  Extr.  Aberd.  Rec.  (1848)  II.  3j8  The  said  Thomas., 
sail  big  the  same  of  the  breidth  of  the  haill  tolbuith  quhill 
11  be  'voult  hight.  1847  DicKESs  Haunted  M.  i,  His 
dwelling  was  so  solitary  and  *vaultlike.  1858  Hawthorne 
Fr.  »f  it.  S'ote'bks.  (1872)  I.  50  Whenever  we  emerged  into 
the  vault-like  streets.  1903  F.  Bond  Gothic  Architecture 
58  Nowhere  is  the  result  plainer  than  in  the  construction 
of  the  Gothic  'vault  pier,  c  \6y>  Donne  Serm.  cli.  Wks. 
1839  VI.  73  These  particular  Spirits  in  their  "Vault-prayeis 
and  Cellar.service  shake  the  pillars  of  State  and  Church. 
1887  Browning  Parleyings  Wits.  1007  XVI.  113  'Vault- 
roof  reverberates,  groans  the  ground  !  1843  Tizard  Bre^v- 
•ng  469  The  brewer,  who  possesses  storage,  cellarage,  or 
•vaultroom.  1890C.  H.  MooreCoMjV  Archit.n.  52  Arches 
which,  sustain  the  'vault  shells.  148a  Caxton  Trevisas 
Higden  I.  xlviii.  (1527)  47  A  tlire  chambred  hous  made  of 
vawte  stones.  1718  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v..  The  several 
Vousioirs,  or  Vault.stones  whereof  it  (an  arch]  consists. 
«9oo  H.  Sutcliefe  Shameless  IVayne  ii.  The . .  vault-stone 
slared  blue  and  cold  at  the  cold  moon,  a  1610  G.  Basing. 
ION  IVis.  (1622J  II.  35  That  late  thrice-damnable  Powder. 
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Trea-son,  or  'Vault-Treason :  what  name  might  it  haue 
answerable  to  the  iniquitie  of  it?  1585  T.  Washington  tr. 
Nicholay's  Voy.  11.  xxi.  58  (A]  building  round  &  strongly  set 
vp  'vawtwise  in  form  of  the  Hemisplierike.  1611  Cotgb,, 
Ketovibe,..^  flat  vault,  or  a  roome  thats  made  vault.wise. 
i6«a  J.  Davies  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Amiass.  67  Their  Cabans, 
or  Huts,  which  are  covered  vault.wise,  are  built  half  under- 
ground. 1844  Blactw.  Mag.  LVI.  208  Every  brilliant  pair 
finished,  .was  briskly  strung  up  on  cobwebs,  with  which  the 
cart,  vaultwise,  wiis  interwoven.  1614  Purchas  Pilgrimage 
VI.  V.  584  This  Temple  was  borne  vp  with  'Vault-worke. 
1716LEONI  Albertis  Archit.  I.  35/2  Pit-sand,  .they  use. .in 
Vault-work,  but  not  in  plaistering. 

Vault  (vjlt),  rf.2   Also  6  vaute.   [f.  Vault  z/. 2, 
or,  in  sense  2,  ad.  F.  voile.'] 
[      1.  An  act  of  vaulting  ;  a  leap  or  spring;  -^ spec. 
of  harts  (see  quot.  I,'i76). 

'57*  Turberv.  I'enerie  45  It  is  a  pleasure,  to  beholde  them 
when  they  goe  to  Rutte  and  make  their  vaute.  i6ia  G. 
Fletcher  Christ's  Tri.  i.  xl,  So  on  a  wilher'd  tree  he  fairly 
set  him.  And  helpt  him  fit  the  rope, . .  So  thear  he  stands, 
readie  to  hell  to  make  his  vault.  1630  J.  TAYL0R(Water  P.) 
Navy  Land  Ships  Wks.  i.  93/1  What  Necromanticke  spells 
are  Rut,  Vault,  Slot,  Pores,  and  Entryes,  Abatures,  and 
Foyles.  1718  Chambers  Cycl,  Vault  is  also  used  for  the 
Manages  practis'd  on  the  wooden  Horse,  10  learn  to  mount 
and  unmount  with  Ease  and  E.xpedition.  1868  W.  R.  Smith 
in  Li/e  (1912)  iii.  94  A  popular  exercise  is  the  spring  vault. 
1893  Outing  XXII.  153/2  The  world's  record  in  the  fence 
vault,  and.  .the  pole  vault  1901  IVestm.  Caz.  28  May  2/1 
.M.  Brocas  fell  to  the  ground,  after  his  vault. 

1 2.   =  Volte  (in  the  manege).  Obs. 

1718  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v..  There  are  some  Vaults  wherein 
the  Horse  makes  two  parallel  Circles. 

Vault  (vglt),  r.l  Forms :  a.  4  -SV.,  5  voute  (4 
Sc.  wout-) ;  4,  6  vowte  (5  vowytn),  6  vought, 
7  Sc.  wowt;  6  volt,  6,  7  Sc,  voult.  /3.  5-6 
vawte  (5  vawth-),  5-7  vaut(e,  6  vaught.  7.  6 
vaulten,  vaulte,  valte,  6-  vault,  [ad.  0¥.-vonter, 
voulter,  volter,  vaulter  (moil.F.  voi'iter),  f.  voute, 
etc.,  Vai'LT  j*.1] 

L  trans.  To  construct  with,  to  cover  in  with,  a 
vault  or  arched  roof.     Also  with  over. 

a.  ijfijCharters  Ediub.  (1871)  35  The  forsaidys.  .sal  mak 
and  voute  v.  chapellis  on  the  south  syde  of  the  paryce  kyrc 
of  Edynburgh.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  ciii.  3  T'hou  voltest  it 
aboue  with  waters.  \6\6  Extr,  Aberd.  Rec.  f^i%^%)  II.  338 
The  said  Thomas,  .sail  voult  ouer  the  nethern>est  voultis  the 
hight  of  the  tolbuilh  fluir.  a  1656  R.  Gordon  Contin.  Hist. 
Earls  Sutherl.{.ii\-^yi^'Y\x  Earl .. finished  the  great  tour 
the  same  yeir,  wowling  it  to  the  top. 

S.  isii-«  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  1.  478  They 
can.. vawte  the  chirch.  .after  the  fourme  of  a  platie  ther- 
for  devised.  1577  B-  GoocB  Heresbach's  Husb,  1.  (1586) 
42  b.  They  doo  vaute  the  floore  with  Bryckes.  1577 
Holinshed  Chron,  II.  1714/1  Sir  William  Chester. .and 
John  Calthrop-.couered  and  vauted  the  towne  ditch  from 
Aldcrsgate  to  Newgate. 

y.  i6as  K.  Long  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  1.  v.  12  The  first 
builders  of  this  house  vaulted  under  the  ground  a  secret 
■way  unknowne  to  any  but  my  selfe.  165a  Earl  Monm.  Ir.  - 
Senault's  Man  bee.  Guilty  303  The  Concavity  of  Trees  hung 
in  the  aire,  hath  taught  our  Architects  to  vault  buildings. 
I7»6  Leoni  AlberlCs  Archil,  I.  73/2  Whateversort  of  Arch 
you  vault  your  Bridge  with.  i8m  Bowles  Da^s  Departed 
8  Ask  of  the  Geologist  How  Nature,  vaulting  the  rude 
chamber,  scoop'd  Its  vast  recesses.  1848  G.  S.  Hillard  in  ! 
Z.yiZ.o>i£/:  (1891)  II.  Ill  But  to  combine  them  all,  to  vault 
them  with  such  a  sky,.,  this  is  not  easy.  1894  Baring-Gould 
Deserts  S,  France  U,  104  The  various  attempts  made  to 
vault  the  naves.  ~\ 

b.  In  pa.  pple.  used  predicatively.  (Cf.  Vaulted  ; 

///.«•)  I 

o.  1387  Charters  F.dinb.  (1671)351116  fyfte chapel  woutyl 
with  a  durre.  c  l^  Maunuev.  (1839)  iii.  17  And  undie 
theisc  Sugcs  ben  Stables  wel  y.vowted  for  the  Emperours 
Hors.  l4la-io  Lvdg.  Chron.  Troy  11.  689  Fresche  alures 
with  lusty  hije  pynacles,..Vowted  aboue  like  reclinatories. 
iSil  Guyl/orde's  Pilgr.  (Camden)  26  There  is  a  fayre  large 
Chapelt,  well  voughted  and  lyghted  by  many  lampes  bren- 
nyngc.  1538  Leland  llin.  (1769)  II.  53  A  right  fair  and 
costely  peace  of  Worke.. made  al  of  Stone  and  curiusly 
voultid. 

?•  •414  Iniienlure  Fotheringhey  in  Dugdale  Monast. 
(18^6)  VI.  1414/2  Three  strong  and  mighty  arches  vawlhid  1 
with  stoon.  1448  H»N.  VI  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge 
(1886)  1.356,  .ij.chambres  aboue,  vauted.  15*5  Ld.  Berneks 
Froiss.  II.  Ixxxix.  99/1  The  bouses  within  were  well  vawted 
with  stone,  so  that  the  engynes  nor  spryngalles  dyd  the  men 
but  small  domage.  1584  B.  R.  tr.  Herodotus  11.  105  b,  He 
caused  an  oxe  to  be  made  of  wood,  inwardly  vauted  and 
hollow  within.  i6ia  Selden  Illustr.  Drayton's  Poly,olb. 
Note  to  iii.^  338  Chedder  Cleeues,  rocky  and  vauted,  by 
continual  distilling,  is  the  fountain  of  a  forcible  stream. 

y.  1591  Sylvester  Du  Barlas  1.  iii,  Narrow  Vales  vaulted 
about  with  Hils.  iSij  tr.  De  Mimt/arfs  Surv.  E.  Indies 
10  The  said  place  is  all  vaulted  about  with  Porches.  1686 
WodD  Li/e  10  July,  Buried. .in  a  grave  brickt  and  vaulted  \ 
over  with  bricks.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  165 
Theinside  is  vaulted,  and  is  large  enough  for  the  reception 
of  eight  or  ten  beavers.  1815  Elphinstone  Acc.  Caubul 
(1842)  I.  19  It  was  rainwater,  preserved  in  small  reservoirs, 
vaulted  over  with  brick  and  mortar.  1831  Scorr  Cast,  Dang. 
viii.  The  study. .was  vaulted  with  stone.  1873  Tristram 
Moab  V.  77  Long  ranges  of  buildings,  .most  solidly  vaulted. 
C.  Of  things:  To  form  a  vault  over  (some- 
thing) ;  to  cover  like  a  vault ;  to  overarch. 

i6«7  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  214  The  dismal  hiss  Of  fiery  Darts 
in  flaming  volies  flew.  And  flying  vaulted  eilher  Host  with 
fire.  i«8a  Wmei  er  yourn,  Greece  l.  70  The  wall  beginning 
to  bend  forward.  Arch-wise,  as  if  it  were  to  vault  a  Portico.  ! 
1719  VouNG  Busiris  IV.  i.  Have  I  not  seen  whole  armies 
vaulted  o'er  With  flying  javlins?  1734  Wesley  7rnl.  23 
Jan.  (1829)  I.  21, 1  was  vaulted  over  with  water  in  a  moment. 
1777  G.  Forster  Voy,  round  IVorld  II.   187  The  tufted    ; 


VAULTED. 

arbours  which  vaulted  over  the  paths,  are  hung  with  beauti. 
ful  flowers  of  all  kinds.  1807  J.  Harlow  Columb.  vii.  231 
lilaze-trailmg  fuses  vault  the  night's  dim  round.  And  shells 
and  langrage  lacerate  the  ground. 

2.  absol.  To  construct  a  vault  or  vaults,    rare-". 
c  1440  Promp,   Pan.  512/1  Vowtyn,  or   make   a   vowte, 

arcuo,testudmo.  1552  HuLOET,  Vaulten  or  make  vaultes 
or  arches,  /ormco.  1570  Levins  Manip.  16/40  To  valte 
arcum  ducere. 

3.  To  bend,  arch,  or  raise  (something)  after  the 
m.mner  of  a  vault. 

iSS»  HuLOET,  Vaulten  or  makebente  lyke  a  ho\ve,arcuor. 
CI58S  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps.  cxxxvi.  iii,  Whose  skillfull 
art  did  vault  the  skies.  1616  Bacon  i>/z/a  §376  You  must 
Vault  the  Earth,  whereby  it  may  hang  over  them,  and  not 
touch  them.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Snnpl.  s.v.,  To  vault  a 
horse-shoe,  is  to  forge  it  hollow, .  .that  the  shoe,  thus  hollow 
or  vaulted,  may  not  bear  upon  the  sole  that  is  higher  than 
the  hoof.  1833  Tennyson  Lotos  Eaters  85  Hateful  is  the 
dark-blue  sky,  Vaultedo'er  the  dark-blue  sea.  1877  J.  Bryce 
Transcauc.  »,  Ararat  35  Looking,  .across  the  vast  expanse, 
with  the  wide  blue  sky  vaulted  over  it. 
1 4.  To  make  vaults  or  cavities  under  (something). 
•599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  1.  77  Wee  shall  vault  and  vnder- 
mine  your  foundations  in  such  maner  that  they  shatbe  torhc 
vpside  downe, 
5.  inlr.  To  curve  in  the  form  of  a  vault. 
•80s  Eugenia  de  Acton  Nims  0/  Desert  II.  166  The 
spangled  arch,  which  vaulted  to  the  footstool  of  the  Throne 
of  Mercy.  1807  J.  Barlow  Columb.  v.  30  A  dusky  deep, 
serene  as  breathless  even,  Seem'd  vaulting  downward  like 
another  he.iven.  1844  Emerson  Misc.,  Tantalus  Wks. 
(Bohn)  III.  323  Her  mighty  orbit  vaults  like  the  fresh  rain- 
bow into  the  deep. 

Va'Olt  (vglt),  r.2  Forms:  a.  6  vaute,  6-7 
vaut ;  6  vaught.  P,  6-  vault,  [app.  ad.  OF. 
valler  (voulter, etc)  logambol,  leap,  assimilated  in 
form  to  prec] 

1.  trans,  a.  To  mount  (a  horse)  by  leaping. 
rare—^. 

'53*  Elyot,  DesuUor,  he  that  can  vaute  \pr.  vaunte; 
•545  vaulte]  a  horse,  and  leape  frome  one  horsbacke  vnto 
an  other.    [Cf.  Vaulting  vbl.  sb.^  1,  quot.  1531. J 
tb./^.  (Cf.  Leap  I/.  9.)   Obs. 

1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  i.  vi.  134  Should  he  make  me  Line  like 
Diana's  Priest,  betwixt  cold  sheets.  Whiles  he  is  vaulting 
variable  Rampes  In  your  despight. 

O.  To  get  over,  surmount,  by  vaulting. 

1884  Kendal  Mercury  t,  Times  3  Oct.  5/1  The  gate.. has 
been  locked, ..  so  that  foot  passengers  have  to  vault  the  gate. 
1901  .Munscy's  Mag.  XXIV.  550/1  Rodgers  vaulted  the 
boxwood  and  seated  himself  on  her  veranda. 

2.  intr.  To  spring  or  leap ;  spec,  to  leap  with  the 
assistance  of  the  hand  resting  on  the  thing  to  be 
surmounted,  or  with  the  aid  of  a  pole. 

o.  a  1568  AscHAM  Scholem.  i.  (Arb.)  64  To  vaut  lustely,  to 
runne,  to  leape,  to  wrestle.  1591  Lodge  Hist.  Dk.  Nor- 
mandy GV),  He  was  actiue  of  bodie,  &  vaughted  exceed 
ingly  well.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  v.  ii.  142  If  I  could  winne 
a  Lady  at  Leape-frogge,  or  by  vawting  into  my  Saddle,  with 
my  Armour  on  my  backe.  1618  Bolton  Florus  (1636)  170 
King  Theutobocchus . .  was  wont  to  vaut  over  foure  or  five 
horses  set  together.  i6ai  G.  Sandys  OviiCs  Met.  11.  (1626) 
25  The  generous  and  gallant  Phaeton,  All  courage,  vaut's 
into  the  blazing  Throne. 

3.  1609  B.  JoNSON  Sil.  IVom.  11.  i,  Such  a  delicate  steeple, 
i'  the  towne,  as  Bow,  to  vault  from.  1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt. 
Exemp.  II.  Disc.  xi.  155  When  we  addresse  ourselves  to  prayer 
.  .let  us.,  when  we  have  done,  not  rise  from  the  ground  as  if 
we  vaulted,  or  were  glad  we  had  done.  1699  Bentley  Phal. 
268  In  his  Dances  he  leap'd  up,  and  vaulted,  like  Phrynichus, 
who  was  celebrated  for  those  Performances.  1734  tr. 
Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  84  Vaulting  from  one  to  the 
other.  1791  CowpER  Iliad  vii.  285  In  standing  fight  adjust- 
ing all  my  steps  To  martial  measures  sweet,  or  vaulting  light 
Into  my  chariot,  thence  (I]  can  urge  the  foe.  1814  Scott  Ld. 
0/ Isles  VI.  xxii,  Vaulting  from  the  ground.  His  saddle  every 
horseman  found.  1830  Tennyson  Mermaid  y^,\  would.. 
lightly  vault  from  the  throne  and  play  With  the  mermen  in 
and  out  of  the  rocks.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  220  Can 
he  vault  among  swords,  and  turn  upon  a  wheel. 

fig.  1809-10  Coleridge  Friend  (1665I 63  Ignorance  seldom 
vaults  into  knowledge,  but  passes  into  it  through  an  inter- 
mediate state  of  obscurity.    1836  Emerson  Nature  viii. 
Prosiecls'^y.s.  ('&o\n)  II.  171  As  if  a  banished  king  should 
buy  his  territories  inch  by  inch,  instead  of  vaulting  at  once 
into  his  throne.     i88a  J.  H.  Blunt  Re/.  Ch.  Eng.  II.  212 
note.  He  was  ordained  priest  a  day  or  two  only  Lcfore  he 
vaulted  into  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
+  b.   =  Leap  v.  9.   Obs. 
Cf.  fig.  uses  of  Vaulter  '  and  Vaulting  vbl.  sb.* 
•S76  Turberv.  Vencrie  44  Harts  do  commonly  beginne  to 
Vault  about  the  middest  of  September.     17J5  New  Cant, 
Did,,  To  Vault,  to  commit  Acts  of  Debauchery. 
Vaultage    (vg-ltid;!).      [f.   Vault    sb.^      A 
vaulted  place  o{  area  ;  a  series  of  vaults. 

•599  Shaks.  lien,  V,  11.  iv.  124  Hee'le  call  you  to  so  hot 
an  Answer  of  it,  That  Caues  and  Wonibie  Vaultages  of 
France  Shall  chide  your  Trespas.  1605  Heywood  //you 
know  not  me  Wks.  1874  I.  290  D,  Naiu,  What  is  this  vault- 
age  for..?  Gresh,  Stowage  for  merchants  ware,  and 
strangers  goods,  a  1839  Galt  Demon  Destiny  11.  12  Hell 
rebellowing  through  her  vaultages.  1863  K.  H.  DiGBY 
Chapel  0/ St,  "yokti  (ed.  2)  38  It  might  be  well  for  you  to 
cast  one  look  back  towards  this  sepulchral  vaultage.  1863 
East  London  Observer  27  June,  To  be  let,  the  vaultage  of 
a  large  chapel  in  the  Commercial  Road. 
Vaulted  (vjlted),///.  a.  [I.  Vault  rf.l  or  z;.i] 
1.  Having  the  form  of  a  vault;  arched  or  rounded. 

ta.  Of  the  chin.    Obs.-^ 
a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  cxlvi.  549  Her  skynne  was  as 
whyte  as  y*  floure  in  the  niede, .  .her  tnrote  smoth  and  clere, 
her  chyne  vauted  {printed  vaunted  ;  Fr.  voltis\, 
b.  Of  a  roof  or  ceiling,  etc, 
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VAULTEDLY. 

ijji  HoLOET,  Vaulted  rowffe,  itstudinaium  ttcium. 
1579-80  North  Plutarch^  Lycurgus  (1895)  I.  126  The  fayer 
embowed  or  vawted  roofes.  or . .  fretised  seelings.  1635  Swan 
S^c.  -V.  iv.  §  r  ^1643)  54  The  world  being  mans  house,  the 
Firmament  is  as  the  vaulted  roof  of  it.  1^7  Dryden  Vhg. 
Gtorg,  IV.  536  Now  to  the  Court  arriv'd,  th'  admiring  Son 
Beholds  the  vaulted  Roofs  of  Pory  Stone.  1703  Rows 
Ulysses  tit.  i.  Raging  Mirth  With  peals  of  Clamour  shakes 
the  \-auIted  Roof.  1789  Smyth  u.  AidncKs  Archit,  (1818) 
lis  Terms  applied  without  distinction  to  all  raulted  ceilings 
whate\-cr.  1844  ■^*  ^*  '^^  Lisle  in  E.  Purcell  Life  {1900J  I. 
vii,  12a  It  contains  fine  stained  glass,  and  a  ^•aulled  ceiling 

fainted  with  scmi-Gothick  patterns.     1879  Dixon  Windsor 
11.  xii.  100  A  vaulted  arch  supported  an  upper  chamber. 

0,  Of  the  sky.     (Cf.  Vault  sby  i  c.) 

CIS90  MoNTGOMERiK  SoHUits  Ivi,  Vnderncth  the  hcumly 
vauted  round.  «S9S  Spenser  Cot.  Clout  611  The  fume.. 
mounts  fro  thence  In  rolling  globes  vp  to  the  vauted  skies. 
1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  I.  vi.  33  Hath  Nature  giucn  them  eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  Arch,  and  the  rich  Crop  Of  Sea  and 
Land?  1700  Drvden /^a/.  Sf  Arc.wx.  524  The  vauhed  Fii  ma- 
ment  With  loud  Acclaims,  and  vast  Applause  is  rent,  a  1763 
Shesstone  Elegies  vi.  26  Pale  Cynthia  mounts  the  vaulted 
sky.  1804  J.  Grahame  Sabbath  97  K  temple,  one  not  made 
with  hands.  The  vaulted  firmament.  1871  B.  Taylor  Famt 
(1875)  !•  "•  4*  Lost  in  the  vaulted  azure  The  lark  sends  down 
his  flickering  lay. 

d.   In  miscellaneous  uses. 

xtfSi  Grew  Musatum  i.  vi.  i.  140  The  Vaulted- Limpet. 
PaJella  coticamerata.  1793  M  artvn  Lang.  Bot,  s.v.,  Vaulted, 
/oriiicatus;  arched.  179(5  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3) 
III.  514  Blosstom]  upper  lip  vaulted.  i8a8  Stark  Eten/, 
Nat.  Hist.  IL  47  Umbilicus  large,  armed  with  smalt  vaulted 
scales.  184a  Prichard  Xat.  Hist.  Man  47  Wild  horses  have 
larger  heads  than  domestic  horses,  with  more  vaulted  fore- 
beads.  1858  Birch  Anc.  Pottery  IL  75  A  vase,  .havin?  a 
vaulted  cover.  1870  Rolleston  /i«iw.  Li/e  p.  Ivi,  The  skull 
[in  reptiles]  is  less  vaulted  and  less  capacious  than  in  Aves. 

2.  Constructed  or  furnished  with  an  arched  roof ; 
covered  in  or  roofed  by  a  vault. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  IL  243  The  artificiall  baines  and 
vaulted  stouves  and  hot  houses,  which  then  were  newly  come 
vp.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  1st.  v.  H,  This  vaulted  Tower's 
half  built  of  massie  stone.  1687  A.  Lovei.l  tr.  T/ievenot's 
Tr/tT'.  H.  26  In  this  Court  there  are  Lodging- rooms  under  a 
vaulted  Gallery  that  runs  all  round  it.  1717  Berkeley  jfr/il. 
'Pour  Italy  Wks.  1871  IV.  520  Below  stairs  we  saw  several 
vaulted  chambers.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udoipho 
xxxi,  I  have  only  to  go.. along  the  vaulted  passage  and 
across  the  great  hall.  1830  Whewell  Archit.  Notes  5  In  a 
vaulted  church,  we  have  in  general  one  vault  which  runs 
longitudinally  along  the  church.  1865  W.  G.  Palgrave 
Arabia  IL  320  The  heavy  winter  rains  supply  the  vaulted 
cisterns.  rti878  Sir  G.  Scott  Led,  Archit.  (1879)  '•247 
Viollet  le  Due  says,  the  design  for  a  vaulted  building  has 
to  be  commenced  at  the  top  and  worked  downw.irds. 

trans/.  1730-46  Thomson  Autumn  78  To  dig  the  mineral 
from  the  vaulted  earth,  1810  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  \\.  v, 
104  A  paradiseof  vaulted  bowers.  1878  B.  Taylor  Dcuknlion 
I.  i.  15  At  the  bases  of  the  mountain's  lofty  vaulted  entrances 
of  caverns. 

3.  Immured  as  in  a  vault, 

1863  R.  S.  Hawker  in  Li/e  xx.  (1905)  450  Very  few  could 
stand  this  vaulted  life  of  mine. 

Hence  Vau'ltedly  iJ<fv, 

x8aa  J.  Parkinson  Out/.  Oryctol.  127  The  shell  round  it 
being  vaultedly  convex. 

Vau-lteri.  rarr^.  [f.  Vault  z;.1]  A  builder 
of  vaults. 

1648  Hexham  n,  Een  IVelver^  an  Archer,  or  a  Vaulter. 

Vaulter^  (v^'ltai).  Also  6-7  vauter,  vawter, 
7  vautor.  [f.  Vault  z'.2]  One  who  vaults  or 
leaps.     Alsoyf^'-.  (quot.  1579). 

a.  1565  Cooper  Thesaums,  /4;«//r////, .  .vauters  from  one 
horse  to  an  other,  1579  Gosson  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  36  Euery 
Vawter  in  one  blinde  fauerne  or  other  is  Tenant  at  will,  to 
which  shee  tolleth  resorte,  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor. 
1278  Demetrius.,  was  well  content  to  heare  himselfe  called 
Jupiter  KaToi^^T))?,  that  is  to  say,  the  vawter.  1607  Topseli, 
Four/.  Beasts  (1658)  226  The  Numidians,..in  manner  of 
vauters, .  .could  leap  from  the  weary  horse  to  a  fresh.  1647 
Hexham  i.  (Of  Weights),  .\  weight  of  Lead  that  Leapers, 
Vauters  or  Dauncers  on  ropes  hold  in  their  hands. 

3.  155a  HuLOET,  Vaulter  on  a  horse,  d'sultor.  1565 
Cooper  Thesaurus^  Desultor,  a  vaulter  that  leapeth  vp  and 
downe  from  a  horse.  1617  Morvson  /tin.  in.  230  He  had 
two  Tumblers  or  Vaulters.one  an  Englishman,  the  other  an 
Italian.  1694  Martens'  l^oy.  Spitzbergen  in  Ace.  Sez'.  Late 
Voy,  IL  116  They  put  them  upwards  together,  as  the 
Vaulters  do  when  they  jump  over  Swords.  1711  Steele 
sped.  No.  258  p  3  Why  should  not  Rope-dancers,  Vaulter-, 
lumblers,..and  Posture- makers  appear  a^^ain on  our  Stage? 
1791  CowpRR  Odyss.  xviH.  317  Since  fame  reports  the 
Trojans,  .nimble  vaulters  to  the  backs  of  steeds.  1848 
Thackeray  Van.  /^a/>lxiv,  The  band  of  renowned  Bohemian 
vaulters  and  tumblers.  1884  Harper's  /1/a^.  Jan.  301/1  If 
you  want . .  fame  as . .  a  vaulter,  or  a  heaver  of  heavy  weights, 
the  Manhattan  is  your  club.  • 

trans/.  i8i§  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  iv.  fi8i6)  I.  102  The 
encomium  which  he  bestows  upon  these  vigilant  little  vaulters. 
<ti8ss  L.  Hunt  To  Grasshopper  ^  Cricket  \  Green  little 
vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass. 

Vaulting  (v§"ltir)),  vbl.  sb^  and  sb.  [f.  Vault 
vy  and  sb^\ 

1.  a.  The  construction  of  a  vault  or  vaults;  the 
operation  of  covering  or  roofing  with  a  vauU. 

i5i»  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1S86)  I.  608  Herry 
Semerk  shall  haue  duryng  the  tyme  of  the  said  vawtyng  the 
vse  of  certeyn  stuffos  and  necessaryes.  15*2  Huloet,  Vault- 
yng  or  makyng  a  worke  wyth  vaultes  or  vault  fascion,  cott- 
cameratio.  1596  Harington  Metam.  Aj'ax  (1814)  76  Then 
thus  it  is  he  alloweth  the  vaulting  or  arching  over  of  the 
Jakes,  1647  Hexham  i.  s.v.,  A  vaulting  or  making  of  aji 
arch  roofe.  1663  Gerbier  Counsel  ici  The  fourth  for  the 
Vaulting  of  Sellars  or  any  other  Offices.  1850  Pahker  Gloss. 
Archit.  506  Domical,  .vaulting  over  a  circular   area  was 
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likewise  practised  by  the  Romans.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  1 1. 
465.2  Their  introduction.. caused  an  entire  change  in  the 
system  of  vaulting. 

b.  The  development  of  a  vaulted  space. 
1897  A  llbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  1 50  When  the  abscess  comes 
into  relation  with  the  costal  walls,  more  or  less  vaulting, 
with  widening  and  elTacement  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  will 
be  manifest. 

2.  The  work  or  structure  forming  a  vault. 

1513  in  Willis  &  Claik  Cambridge  {1886)  L  613  The  seid 
John  Wastell  shAll  make  and  sett  vpp..the  vawtyng  of  ij 
porches.  1760-71  H.  Brooke  Fool  0/ Qual.  (1809)  IV.  94 
A  silver  sconce  that  hung  from  the  vaulting.  1790  Pennant 
London  (1793)  65  The  vaulting  of  this  was  not  finished  till 
1296.  i8xx  ftliLNER  Eccles.  Archit.  Eng.  Pref.  p.  xvi.  The 
gorgeous  vaulting  of  King's  College.  18^  Freeman /Irc/aV. 
401  This  produces  in  the  vaulting  of  St.  James  an  effect 
something  like  a  wooden  roof.  1898  Watts-Dunton  Ayhvin 
IX.  iv,  The  vaulting  (supported  partly  on  low  colunms.  .and 
partly  on  the  basement  wall  of  the  church)  is  therefore  of 
unusual  extent. 

trans/,  and  /tg.    1827  Pollok  Course  T.  x,  Beyond  the 

azure  vaulting  of  the  sky.  1851  Mrs.  Browning  Casa  Guidi 

Wind.  I.  ioa6  His  truth  had  barred  The  vaulting  of  his  life. 

b.  With  a  and  pL  :  A  species,  example,  or  piece 

of  such  work, 

1750  Wren  Parentalia  290  The  Romans  used  hemispheri- 
cal  Vaultings.  1797  S.  LvsoNS  Rom.  Antiq.  Woodchester 
17  It  is  probable  that  part  of  the  roof  was  formed  by 
diagonal  vaultings,  resting  on  the  four  columns.  18x3 
BucKLAND  Rcliq.  Diiuv.  5  The  natural  vaultings  that  com- 
pose this  subterraneous  wonder.  1875  Knight  Did.  Mcch. 
2694/1  Vaultings,  or  arched  roofs,  are  supported  by  ribs  or 
groins,  often  intersecting  each  other. 

trans/  1836  BucKLAND  Geol.  cV  Min.  xv.  §  4  (1837)  I.  356 
The  shell,  .is  fortified  by  a  series  of  ribs  and  vaultings  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  arches  and  domes. 

3.  aiirib.,Q.%vaultwgJield, pier, pillar,  rib^  -span, 
shaft,  -surface. 

1830  Wheweix  Archit.  Notes  21  The  vaulting  pillars  are 
half  columns  from  the  floor.  Ibid,  44  The  principal,  or 
vaulting  piers  in  the  Romanesque  style  were  often  engaged 
columns.  Ibid.  45  In  sexpartite  vaulting  they  supply  vault- 
ing shafts  smaller  and  less  important  than  the  principal 
piers.  1851  RusKiN  Stones  Ven,  (1874)  I.  viii.  99  The  entire 
development  of  this  cross  system  m  connection  with  the 
vaulting  ribs,  a  1878  Sir  G.  Scott  Led.  Archit,  (1879)  II, 
176  In  either  case.. the  error  has  to  be  thrown  into  the 
vaulting-surfaces.  1880  Archaeol.  Cant.  XI IL  20  The 
Repton  crypt,  with  its  narrow  vaulting-spans.  1886  B. 
Brown  Schola  to  Cathedral  i\.  159  Eight  triangular  vault* 
ing  fields  corresponding  to  the  eight  sides  of  the  drum  from 
which  it  rises. 

Vaulting  (v^ltig),  vbl.  sb,"^    [f.  Vault  z'.2; 

but  in  fig.  uses  (see  3  and  4)  perh,  partly  suggested 
by  the  etymological  sense  oi  h.  fomicdtio.'\ 

1.  The  action  of  leaping  with  a  vault,  esp.  as  a 
gymnastic  exercise. 

1531  Elyot  Gov,  I.  xvii,  There  is  also  a  ryght  good  exer- 
cise, .whiche  is  named  the  vautynge  [/r/«/^</' vauntyngel  of 
a  horse :  that  is  to  lepe  on  him  at  euery  side  without  stiroppe 
or  other  helpe,  specially  whiles  the  horse  is  goynge.  1545  — 
Did.^  Dcsultura^  lyghtynge  vp  and  down,  vauUyng  of  an 
horse.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  (1580)  13,  I  maie  commende 
hym  for  playing  at  weapons,,  .for  vautyng,  for  plalyng  vpon 
Instrumentes.  1617  Hakewill  Apol.  (1630)  36s  These 
forraine  exercises  of  vauting  and  dancing  the  flioriske. 
1663  Butler  Hud,  i.  iii.  644  Ralpho  was  mounted  now,  and 
gotten  O'erthwart  his  Beast  with  active  vau'tin^.  1700 
Wallis  in  Coiled.  (O.H.S.)  L  318  Vaulting,  leaping,  and 
the  like,  are  now  much  disused,  as  too  violent  for  this  softer 
age,  1856  '  Stonehenge  '  Brit.  Rur.  Sports  443/2  By  vault- 
ing a  man  can  easily  clear  his  own  height,  and  often  con- 
siderably more. 

/^S'-  '59**  Marston  Sco.  Vtllanie  i.  iii.  182  Tullus  goe 
scotfree,  though  thou  often  bragst,  That  for  a  false  French- 
Crowne  thou  vaulting  hadst^ 

2.  VaztUiug  horse-,  f  a.  A  horse  mounted  by 
vaulting,  esp,  one  used  for  the  exercise  of  leaping 
into  the  saddle  without  the  help  of  a  stirrup.   Obs* 

1565  Cooper  Thesaurus,  Desultorijegui,  vaultyng  horses 
that  light  souldiours  vsed  in  warre.  1599  B.  Jonson  Ev. 
Man  out  0/  Hum.  iii.  ix,  I'ld  spend  twentie  pound  my 
vauting-horse  stood  here  now.  1623  Hexham  Tongue^ 
combat  Ep.  Ded.  3  His  Puppet,  .ouer  whom  hee  insults,  as 
vpon  a  vaulting-horse  lowe  enough  for  his  leape.  1630  B. 
Jonson  New  Inn  \,  i.  Instead  of  backing  the  brave  steed  o' 
mornings.  To  mount  the  chambermaid ;  and  for  a  leap  Of 
the  vaulting-horse,  to  ply  the  vaulting-house. 

b.  Gymnastics.  A  wooden  figure  of  a  horse  em- 
ployed for  exercise  in  vaulting, 

1875  Knight  Did.  Mech.  2694/1  Vaulting  horse  ^2^-91006,^^ 
horse  in  a  gymnasium,  for  practice  in  vaulting.  1884  Health 
Exhib.  Catal.  \itI\  All  kinds  of  Gymnastic  Apparatus, ,  .in- 
cluding, .Vaulting  Horses,  Vaulting  Bucks,  Vaulting  Tables. 
1898  Daily  Neivs  23  March  6/2  The  squad  representing  the 
School  of  Arms  gave  a  very  neat  exhibition  of  vaulting-horse 
work, 

+  3.  VauUing-hotise,  a  brothel.  Also  vaulling- 
door,  the  door  of  such  a  place.    Obs, 

(a)  1596  Lodge  Wits  Miserie  I  itij,  Let  him  but  looke  into 
a  vawting  house,  he  shall  play  his  tricks  without  charges. 
1606  Dekkeu  Sev.  Sins  !V.  (Arb.)  32  Letchery  is  patron  of 
al  your  Suburb  Colledges,  and  sets  vp  Vaulting-houses,  and 
Daunsing-Schooles.  1639  Massinger  Unnatural  Combat 
I.  i.  Let  me  but  receive  Aly  pay  that  is  behind,  to  set  me  up 
A  tavern  or  a  vaulting-house.  While  men  love  Or  drunken- 
ness or  lechery,  they'll  ne'er  fail  me. 

{b)  1625  Massinger  Pari.  Lave  iv.  iii,  No  more  talking, 
Dear  keeper  of  the  vaulting  door  ;  lead  on. 

t4.  Vaiilting-school '.  a.  =  piec.  b.  (See  quot, 
a  1 700),    Obs, 

1606  H.  Parrot  Mousetrap  93  Vnto  a  Garden-house,  or 
Vaulting-schoole,  1637  Nabbes  Microcosm.  11,  Ayre  was 
my  father,  and  my  mother  a  light-heel'd  madamc  that  kept 
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a  vaulting-schoole  at  the  signe  of  Virgo.  167a  Wycherley 
Love  in  Wood  iv.  v.  Must  my  lodging  be  your  vaulting- 
school  still  ?  Thou  hast  appointed  a  wench  to  come  hither, 
I  find,  a  1700  B.  E.  Did.  Cant,  Crew,  Vaulting.School,  a 
Bawdy-house ;  also  an  Academy  where  Vaulting,  and  other 
Manly  Exercises  are  Taught.   (Hence  in  later  slang  Diets.] 

5.  aitrib.  in  various  uses,  r.s  vaulting  bar,  buck, 
'master,  motion. 

1641  W.  Stokes  {title\  The  Vaulting  Master;  or  the  Art 
of  Vaulting  reduced  to  a  Method.  1700  Wallis  in  Colled. 
(O.H.S.)  1.  317  Mr.  Bosely  (then  a  dancing-master  and 
vaulting-master  here).  1771  M.  Lort  in  J.  Granger  Lett. 
(1805)  194  He  \sc.  William  Stokes]  was  a  noted  vaulting- 
master  and  rope-dancer.  1839  '  Craven  '  Walker  s  Manly 
Exerc,  (ed.  6)  48  This  exercise  is  conveniently  practised  on 
the  vaulting  bar,  which  rests  upon  two  or  three  posts.  1849 
Chambers's  In/orm.  People  1 1. 643/2  Exercises  [m  vaulting] 
are  performed  with  vaulting  bars.  1870  Hardy  &  Ware 
Mod,  HoyUt  Chess  40  The  Knight  is  the  only  piece  that 
possesses  what  is  styled  the  *  vaulting  motion  *.    1884  [see  2  bX 

Vaulting  (vg-ltig),  ///.  a.  [f.  Vault  v.^ 
That  vaults  or  leaps. 

1605  Shaks.  Macb.  \.  vii.  27  Vaulting  Ambition,  which 
ore-leapes  it  selfe,  And  falles  on  th'other.  1637  B.  Jonson 
Sad  Shepherd  11.  i,  Allbe  he  know  her.  As  doth  the  vauting 
Hart  his  venting  Hind.  1847  H.  Miller  First  Impr.  Eng. 
xiii.  (1857J  217  Such  always  is  the  vaulting  liberty  of  a  false 
theology.  1868  Isabelle  Saxon  Five  Years  Golden  Gate 
52  So  wild  are  the  speculations,  and  so  vaulling  is  the  am- 
bition of  the  majority  of  business  men.  1887  Stevenson 
Misadv.  y,  Nicholson  t  3  It  could  not  come,  without  vault- 
ing hyperbole,  under  the  rubric  of  a  gilded  saloon. 
b.    VaulHng  monkey  :  (see  quots.). 

1800  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  I,  i.  51  Vaulting  Monkey,  Siniia 
Petaurista.  187X  CasselCs  Nat,  Hist.  I.  109  The  White- 
nosed  Monkey  (CVrt^/S/Mft"wj/t'/(i«77j/(z).  ..Some  call  it  the 
Vaulting  Monkey. 

Hence  Tan'lting'ly  adv. 

x8^  Temple  Bar  Jan.  147  The  Niobe  was  vaultingly 
ambitious. 

VaU'lture.    [f.  Vault  sby  Cf.  obs.  V.  vouture 

{vouHure,  vo/lure).']     Vaulting. 

z69a  Ray  Three  Physico-Theol.  Disc.  (1713)  iii-  20  The 
reason  is  the  Strength  and  Firmness  of  their  Vaultuie  and 
Pillars,  sufficient  to  support  the  superincumbent  Weight. 

Vaulty  (vQ'lti),  a.  Also  6  vautie,  6-7  vaultie. 
[L  Vault  sb!^"]  Resembling  a  vault ;  having  the 
arching  form  of  a  vault. 

15^5  Raynald  Byrth  Mankynde  H  hh  ij,  L  is  y*  back  or 
bossmg  side  of  the  liuer.  RI  the  holowe,  caue,  or  vauiie 
part  of  yB  liuer.  a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  in.  xxv.  (1622)  441 
Well  (nv2  thinkes)  becomes  this  vaultie  skie  A  stately  tombe 
to  couer  him  deceased,  c  159S  J.  Dickenson  Sheph.  Compl. 
(1878)  8  Heau'ns  light,  whose  vauiie  roofe  bright  orbs  em- 
bosse.  1651  Howell  Venice  76  Sound.. which  resounds  in 
vaulty  and  hollow  places.  1726  A.  Monro  Anat,  Bones 
(1741)  94  This  vaulty  Labyrinth.  1890  Illustr.  Lond.  News 
22  Nov.  (i^o/z  The  great  vaulty  interior  of  the  house. 

Vaumbras,  obs.  form  of  Vambbace. 

Vaumpe,  obs.  form  of  Vamp  sb,^ 

tVaumure,  sb,  Obs,  Forms:  a,  5-7  (9) 
vawmure  (6  vawmeure,  vavrmer),  6-7  vaumure. 
)3.  6-7  vamure  (6  vamer).  7.  6vaimure.  [Re- 
duced form  of  AF.  *vauntmur:  see  Vauntmure 
and  Avantmube]  An  advanced  wall  or  earthwork 
thrown  out  in  front  of  the  main  fortifications ;  the 
outer  wall  or  series  of  walls  of  a  fortification  or 
fortress, 

a.  c  147S  Contin.  Brut.  11. 577  The  Flemmynges  laid  J»eire 
gonnes  to  t?e  walles,  &  beete  doun  ^  vawmures  and  \te 
walles.  156a  Phakr  JEnetd  Dd  j,  Afront  the  vaumureslong 
.  .thelegion  waytingstood.  1587  pLEMMic Contn. Holinshed 
III.  1427  Gods prouidence.  .ouerthrewapeeceofihe  wall  and 
vawmure  of  six  and  twentie  poles.  1609  Holland  A  mm. 
Marcetl,  179  The  safe  recourse  they  had  to  the  wall  and 
vaumure  strengthened  with  turfe  defended  these  wait-layers 
from  all  danger,  a  1656  Ussher  Ann.  U658)  246  [He]  took 
the  vawmure,  which  was  of  no  great  strength.  Ibid.  254 
The  Macedons  therefore  not  having  quite  battered  the  inner 
wall,  but  onely  undermined  a  vaumure  made  of  brick.  [1843 
Lvtton  Last  Bar.  i.  i,  Next,  the  Palace,  with  its  bulwark 
and  vaumure.] 

3.  (1x548  Hall  Chron.^  Hen.  VIII,  133  b,  On  the 
Weste  side  was  a  greaie  rampire  or  banke,  very  stepe 
without  and  within,  and  like  to  a  vamure  of  a  fortresse,  by 
the  vamure  thediches  were.xxiili.  foledepe.  1577B.G00GE 
Heresbach's  Husb.  n.  (1586)  50  W'herin  the  vamure  must  be 
so  steep,  that  it  may  not  easily  be  climed.  1600  Fairfax 
Tasso  XI,  Ixiv,  A  mount  thereof  to  make,  Or  else  some 
vamure  fit  to  saue  the  towne.  164a  Prince  Rupert's  Sp.  to 
King  4  Their  graffcs  or  ditches  being  dry  and  their  vamures 
unpallisado'd. 

■y.  1599  Hakluvt  Voy,  IL  124  To  make  up  againe  their 
vaimures,  the  which  were  throwen  downe  with  the  fury  of 
the  artillery.  Ibid.,  He  threw  downe  more  then  halfe 
thereof  [a  wall],  breaking  also  one  part  of  the  vaimure. 

Hence  fVaTuunre  v.  trans.,  to  provide  with  a 
vaumure  or  advanced  earthwork,  t  Vamunring', 
the  material  forming  a  vaumure ;  vaumures  collect- 
ively.   Obs.  j-are. 

15*3  Surrey  in  Morton  Mon.  Ann.  Teviotdalc  (1832)  27  The 
said  fortres  was  vawmeured  with  erthe  of  the  beste  sorte.. , 
and  had  a  barbican,  c  1600  Sttrv.  Carlisle  Castle  in  Scott 
Border  Antiq.  (1814)  L  35  The  \awmering  of  Calder-tower 
is  in  decay. 

t  Vaxince,  v.  Obs.  Also  4-6  vaunse,  6  vance. 
[Aphetic  f.  of  Advance  f.]  Toadvance,  in  various 
senses,     (Common  in  the  i6lh  cent.) 

a.  trans.  1303  R.  Brunse  Handl,  Synne  5516  pou  art  nat 
wurby  vaunsed  to  be.  a  1400  Langl.  P.  PI,  B.  m.  33  (MS. 
Rawl.  Poet.  38),  Sha!  ro  lewednesse  lettc  t>e  clerkes  hat  I 
louye,   That   he   [ne]  worth    furst  vaunsed.     a  1450  Mvrc 


VAUNCIUa. 

Par.  Pr.  1636  5ef  hyt  (/>.  contrition]  be  gret,  5eue  luyle 
penautice.  ^^f  hyt  be  luyte,  i>ow  moste  hyt  vaunce  [t'.r. 
haunce].  1489  Caxton  Faytes  o/A.  l.  xviii.  54  The  wyse 
captayne  ought  not  to  putte  nor  vaunce  forth  hym  and  hys 
men  lyghtly  to  a  bataylle,  xs8a  Stanvhl'rst  .^iteis{Arh.) 
85  Al  thogh.. winds  vaunce  fully  thy  sayls  with  prosperus 
huffing.  1594  R.  Carew  Tassa  (1881)  21  This  hardie  speech 
..Gaue  ech  one  care,  and  vaunst  his  courage  hie.  i6t6 
J.  Lane  Contn.  Sqr^s  T,  ix.  379  Which  embleams  hee  bid 
\aunce,  for  foes  to  reede  of  mercie,  iustice,  death,  how  hee 
decreed. 

b.  rejl.  c  1489  Caxton'  St}Hnes  0/  Aynion  xiv.  350  He 
vaunced  hym  selfe  forthe,  and  caught  the  kynge  wylh  bothe 
hysarmes.  ^  Blanchardyn  xxiii.  77  As  blanchardyn.  .per- 
ceyued  t^"  noble  pucelie,  he  dyde  vaunce  him  self  toward 
her.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.  (1805)  616  A  uicture  of  an  armed 
Knight  on  a  courser  barded  Vauncyng  himself  upon  that  hill. 
1573  Tl'sser  Hush.  (1878J  207  But  marke  the  chance,  my 
self  to  vance,  By  friendships  lot,  to  Paules  I  got.  1587 
TuRBKRV.  Tri^f.  Tales  (1837)  41  They  vaunst  themselves, 
and  stood  mee  bolt  upright. 

C.  intr.  1544  BErHA.M  Precepts  War  i,  cxcvii.  I  vj  b,  The 
hoste  vauncyng  towarde  battayl,  the  capltayne  ought  to 
speake  these  wordes.  1595  Spesser  F.  Q.  iv.  iv.  17  Sir 
Satyrane..vauncing  forth  from  all  the  other  band  Of  knights. 
Hence  t  Vau'noing  vbl.  sb.  06s. 
c\^/M  Apol.  Loll.  56  A  how  bitter  luf  and  vauncing  [L. 
promi}ti<)\,.\t^t  he  reys  his  luf  at  a  moment  a.boue  a  veyn 
t>ing.  1416  AUDELAV  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  33  Clerkys  that 
hatl  cunnyng,  Schuld  have  monys  soule  in  kepyng,  Bot  that 
mai  get  no  vaunsyng  Without  symony. 

Vauaoe-roof,  variant  of  Vavce-roof. 

VaUQchaoe,  variant  of  Vanchase  Obs. 

t  Vanneant.  Obs.-^  [a.  older  F.  vau-,  vaiit- 
neant,  f.  vatit  3rd  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  valoir  to  be 
worth  +  neant  nothing.]  A  good-for-nothing  person. 

i6ji  T.  WiLLiAMsox  tr.  Goulart's  Wise  Vieillard  109  We 
can  doe  no  other  then  blame  these  vau-neantes,  vaine  & 
vitious  persons. 

Vaunplate,  obs.  form  of  Vamplate. 

Vaunt  (vg:it,  U.S.  vaiit),  sb.\  Now  rhet.  or 
arch.  Also  5-6  vaunte,  6-7  vant.  [Aphetic  f. 
AvADNT  shy    Cf.  Vaunt  f.] 

1.  Boasting,  bragging  ;  boastful  or  vainglorious 
language  or  utterance;  arrogant  assertion  or 
bearing. 

a  1400-50  AlexaniieriBSo  Bot  (>of  (xju  )x  victor  a  vaile  na 
vaunte  sail  arise.     14  .  Sir  Beues  (S.)  3963  +  87  Kyng  Vuor     ! 
swoor  with  grete  vaunt  Be  hys  god  Tirmegaunt.     1500-10     i 
DusBAR  Poems  xiv.  41  Sic  vant  of  wostouris  with  hairtis  in 
smfull  slaturis      1577  B.  GooGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  1.  (rj86)     i 
4  For  my  part  (without  vaunt  be  it  spoken,)  I  haue  seruice     ■ 
euery  day  at  certaine  appointed  houres.  I59i5  Spinser  F.  Q.     ' 
VI.  iv.  29  A  great  Gyant   .Whom  he  did  ouerthrow.  ..\nd  in 
three  baitailes  did  so  deadly  daunt,  That  he  dare  not  returne 
for  all  his  daily  vaunt.  1838  Prescott  J^o-rf.  * /j.  11.  i.  (1846)     ' 
1 1.  256  With  all  the  vaunt  and  insolent  port  of  a  conqueror. 

tersonified.  a  1510  IJouglas  A'.  Hart  u.  523  To  Vant  and 
Voky  3e  beir  this  rowm  slef.  I 

trans/.  155.  T.  Wilsos  R)ut.  (158J)  14  (Certain  orators]    1 
would  so  muche  saie  as  their  witte  would  giue,  not  weighyng 
the  state  of  the  cause,  but  mindyng  the  vaunt  of  their  braine.     ; 

2.  To  make  {one's  or  a)  vaunt,  to  boast  or  brag.    ! 
Also  const,  o/' something.     Now  rare.  \ 

(1)  1S30  Palsgr.  619/2  He  made  his  vaunte  that  hewolde  ' 
beate  me.  1555  Eden  Decades  ( Arb.)  147  The  christians  . . 
whom  thou  haste ..  threated  to  drawe  by  the  heare  of  their 
heades  to  the  nexte  ryuer, ..  as  thou  haste  often  tymes  made 
thy  vaunte  emonge  thy  naked  slaues.  1573  G.  Harvey 
Letter-bk  (Camden)  5,  [I]  am  an  inch  beneath  him,  as  he  \ 
ons  made  his  vaunt.  I 

(*)  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  HuonXn.  177  Make  no  vaunt  of 
ony  th>-nge  without  thou  canst  do  it  in  dede,  for  in  euery 
thynee  I  wyll  proue  thee.  1548  Udall  Erasm.  Par.  Luke 
5t  Many  make  vauntes  and  crakes  of  hauing  visions  of 
Aungels,  whiche  they  yet  neuer  sawe.  1687  MitcE  Gt.  Fr. 
Diet.  II.  S.V.,  I'o  make  a  vaunt  of  a  Thing,  to  boast  of  it. 

(c)  1586  G.  Whitnev  Embl.  228  Then,  let  him  not  make 
vaunt  of  his  desert.  i8<a  Motlrv  Netherl.  iv.  (i868)  1.  114 
He  stoutly  denied  the  facts  of  which  the  leaguers  made 
vaunt. 

3.  A  boasting  assertion,  speech,  or  statement ;  a   ' 
boast  or  brag, 

IS97  Df.losev  Gentle  Craft  Wks  (1012)  186  Tom  Drums 
vants,  and  his  rare  intertainmenl  at  .\Iistris  Farmers  house. 
i6»5  Bacon  Ess.,  VainGtory  (Arb)  463  They  that  are 
Glorious,  must  needs  be  Factious. .  .They  must  needs  be 
Violent,  to  make  good  their  owne  Vaunts.  iS^  Milton 
P.  L.  IV.  84  The  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  seduc'd  With 
other  promises  and  other  vaunts  Then  to  submit,  boasting 
1  could  subdue  Th'  Omnipotent.  1694  Drydbn  Lmre  Tn.  ' 
I.  i.  The  haughty  Captive,  who  had  made  his  Vaunts  To  lay 
their  Dwellings  level.  1716  Pope  /Had  v.  580  Now,  now  thy 
country  calls  her  wonted  friends.  And  the  proud  vaunt  in 
just  derision  ends,  a  1735  G.  Granville  Unnat.  Flights 
Poetry  51  Such  vaunts  as  his  who  can  with  patience  read! 
1798  CoLERiDCK  Fears  in  Solitude  198  May  the  vaunts 
And  menace  of  the  vengeful  enemy  Pass  like  the  gust  z8i8 
HKLLk-t  Mid.  Ages  ix.  n.  (1819)111.  375  A  writer  of  the  thir- 
'""!M  [century]  asserts  that  all  the  world  was  clothed  from 
English  wool  wrought  in  FUnders.  This  indeed  is  an  exag- 
gerated vaunt  1855  Prescott  Philip  r/,  I.  i,  Spain  then 
llrsl  realized  the  magnificent  vaunt,.. that  the  sun  never  set 
within  the  torders  of  her  dominions.     i88<  Farrar  Early 

t  \\'  f  !'•  ''  '  "  ""?"  '°  '"'"'  °^  wisdom  when  his  heart  is 
full  of  bitter  emulation  and  parly  spirit  is  a  lying  vaunt. 
b.  Const,  of. 
1565  Jewel  Reply  Harding  (1611)  jj  But  that  the  same 
humanitie  of  Chnst  is  in  the  Sacrament,  in  such  grosse  sort, 
as  is  supposed  by  our  Aduersaries,  notwithstanding  many 
bold  vants  thereof  made,  yet  was  it  hitherto  neuer  prooued. 
J589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  73  Telling  her  how  he  was  a 
King, . .  what  power  he  had  to  aduance  her,  with  many  other 
proude  vaunts  of  his  wealth.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  K/,  in.  i. 
50  [He]  by  reputing  of  his  high  discent..And  such  high 
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vaunts  of  his  Nobilitie,  Did  (etc.].  1654  Gataker  Disc. 
Apol.  80  Of  which  his  vain  pretension,  and  his  I'rtqent 
vaunts  thereof  being  by  letters  minded  and  admonished,  be 
returns  this  Answer.  1778  Bp.  Lowth  Transl.  Isaiah  Notes 
(ed.  12)  217  Ihey  introduce  him  as  uttering  the  most  extra- 
vagant vaunts  of  his  power  and  ambitious  designs.  i8a6 
bcoTT  Rex'.  Kemble's  Life,  Biogr.  (1849)  200  Assassins  [were] 
approaching  him . .  in  the  very  midst  of  his  triumphant  vaunt 
of  his  repeated  victories. 

t  O.   (See  quot.  and  cf.  Bbag  ji5.i  6.)    Obs.-« 

1598  Florio,  C^;V.f/rt,..a  vaunt  or  vye  in  gaining. 

4.  A  cause  or  subject  of  boasting,   rare. 

1791  Cowper  Hia,i  11.  188  Is  it  thus  at  last  That  the 
Achaians.  .Shall  seek  again  their  country,  leaving  here  To 
be  the  vaunt  of  Ilium  and  her  King,  Helen  of  Argos  ? 

t  Vaunt,  i*.^  Obs.  Also  7  vant.  [independent 
use  of  the  prefix  Vant-,  Vaunt-.  Cf.  \.  avant 
fore  part.] 

1.  A  front  ])art  or]5ortion.    rare. 

In  the  first  quot.  with  reference  to  the  face 

1589  ?LvLV  Pappe  m.  Hatchet  Ciiijb,  Take  awaie  this 
beard,  and  giue  mee  a  pikede  vaunt,  Martin  sweares  by  his 
ten  bones.  i6o«  Shaks.  Tr.  \  Cr.  Prol.  27  Our  Play  Leapes 
ore  the  vaunt  and  firstlings  of  those  broyles,  Beginning  in 
the  middle. 

2.  The  van  of  an  army. 

1606  Shaks.  Aitt.  ff  CI.  iv.  vi.  g  Go  charge  Agiippa,  Plant 
those  that  haue  reuolted  in  the  Vant.  1623  Bingham  Xeno- 
phon  59  Cherisophus  led  the  Vaunt,.. Xenophon  and  the 
Reare.Commanders  brought  vp  the  Reare.  16x4  Donne 
Devot.  (ed.  2)  380  When  an  Army  marches,  the  vaunt  may 
lodge  to  night,  where  the  Reare  comes  not  till  to  morrow 
Obs. 


rare.     [Of  obscure  origin.] 


t  Vaunt,  sb:i 

A  kind  of  fruit  pie. 

1508-13  W.  DE  WoRDE  Bk.  Keruyitge  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868) 
270  Fruyter  vaunte,  with  a  subtylte,  two  potages,  blaunche 
manger,  and  gelly.     1594  Gd.  Husitii/es  Handmaid  Kitchin 

38  b,  To  make  a  Vaunt,   Take  marrow  of  Beefe  [etc.].     Ibid. 

39  Cut  it  in  faire  slices,. .as  long  as  your  Vaunt  is. 
Vaunt  (V9nt,  U.S.  vant),  v.   Now  rhet.  or  anh. 

Also  5-7  vant,  6  vaunte,  6  Sc.  wantt-,  wanet-, 
6-7  vante.  [a.  OF.  (also  mod.F.)  vanter,  =  It.  and 
med.L.  vantare:—'po'p.h.*vanitare:  cf.  AvAUNTf.!] 

1.  intr.  To  boast  or  brag ;  to  use  boastful,  brag- 
ging, or  vainglorious  language. 

Fairly  common  c  1600 ;  now  rare  or  Obs. 

14..  Langl.  p.  pi.  Cvii.  35  Me  wilnynge  |>at  men  wende 
ich  were..Riche,..Bostynge  and  Braggynge  wyth  meny 
bolde  ot>es,  Auauntyng  vp-on  [llchester MS.  Vtuntyng  vp] 
my  veine  glorie  for  eny  vndernymynge.  ^1440  Promp. 
Parv.  508/1  Vaunton,  or  a.vaunton  or  booston,  jacto, 
osteitto.  1515  Barclay  Egloges  iv.  (i  570)  C  vj/i  They  laude 
their  verses,  they  boast,  they  vaunt,  they  iel.  1570  Levins 
Manip.  25  To  vaunt,  glorinri.  1579  Lvlv  Euphues  (Arb.) 
198  But  I  will  not  vaunt,  before  the  victorie.  1603  J.  Davies 
(Heref.)  Microcosmos  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  31/1  For  South- 
ward, men  are  cruell,  moody,  madd.  Hot  blacke,  leane, 
leapers,  lustfuU,  vsd  to  vant.  1630  R.  fohnson's  Kingd.  H 
Comnnv.  476  All  this  (as  the  drunkard  will  vaunt,)  for  the 
honour  of. .the  Prince.  1699  Temple  Hist.  Eng.  583  He 
talk'd  little,  never  vaunted,  ooserv'd  much,  was  very  secret. 
1700  Drvden  Oviifs  Met.  xv.  ^42  In  lime  be  vaunts  among 
his  youthful  Peers,  Strongbon  d,  and  strung  with  Nerves,  in 

Eride  of  Years.  1791  Cowper  Iliad x\.  462  Transported  from 
is  ambush  forth  he  leap'd  With  a  loud  laugh,  and,  vaunt- 
ing, thus  exclaim'd:  Oh  shaft  well  shot !  it  galls  thee.  1803 
Eugenia  de  \csoh  Nuns  of  Desert  1. 145  Sometimes  vowing 
nevcr.ceasing  affection,  then  vaunting  in  bis  power,  threaten, 
ing  revenge  for  her  disdainful  repulsion  of  ofh;rs.  i8s6  .-Vndh. 
ScoTT  Poems  97  He  could  vaunting  tell,  'I'hat  he  wad  face 
the  ghaist. 

b.  Const,  ^(or  \  on). 

«54*-77  VicARY  Anat.  (1888)  i.  17  A  cunning  and  skilful 
Chirurgion  neede  neuer  vaunt  of  his  dooings.  1584-7 
Greene  Moraitdo  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  67  'They  thinke  no 
man  so  able  to  atchiue  any  enterprises  as  he,  vanting  of  his 
victories.  1605  Camden  Rem.,  Efigr.  12  The  vaniiie  of  them 
which  vaunt  of  their  auncient  nobility.  1634  W.  Tirwhvt 
tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  I)  394  He.  .blusheth  not  at  Christian 
venues,  nor  vanteth  of  moral  ones.  1663  Gerbier  Counsel  ^^ 
The  Hollanders..  Vant  of  iheir  scarcity  of  iheeves.  1718  Pope 
Hind  XIII.  82  Here  Hector.  .Vaunts  of  his  gods,  and  calls 
high  Jove  his  sire.  179J  Boswell  Johnson  an.  1775,  He 
did  not  vaunt  of  his  new  dignity,  but  I  understood  he  was 
highly  pleased  with  it.  180a  Mrs.  E.  Parsons  Myst.  Visit 
IV._53  who,  like  the  proud  Pharisee, .. proudly  vaunt  on 
their  own  virtue.s.  x8i8  Byron  Juan  1.  i.  Of  such  as  these  I 
should  not  care  to  vaunt.  i8ai  Joanna  Baillie  Metr.  Leg., 
Wallace  v,  The  meanest  drudge  will  sometimes  vaunt  Of 
independent  sires. 

O.  With  other  preps. 

1549  CoVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  2  Peter  II.  19  They  are 
rather  filthe  and  spottes,  who  in  their  filthie  glotonous 
bankettings  vaunt  against  you,  as  though  you  were  madde 
mcnne.  1591  Spenser  Virg.  Gnat  559  And  all  that  vaunts 
in  worldly  vanitie  Shall  fall  thtough  fortunes  mutabilitie. 
c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  xv.  When  I  perceiue  that  men  as  plants 
increase,  Cheared  and  checkt  euen  by  the  selfe.same  skie : 
Vaunt  in  their  youthfull  sap,  at  height  decrease.  1605 
ij/  Part  leroiiimo  III.  ii.  (Stage  direction),  Andrea  slain, 
and  Prince  Balthezer  vanting  on  him.  i6a8  Prynne  Lcrve- 
lockes  40  Who  vaunts,  and  Iriumphes,  in  the  length  and 
largenes.se  of  his  IxKke.  1795  Southev  Joan  o/A  re  vil.  86 
So  erst  from  earth  Antxus  vaunting  in  his  giant  bulk.  When 
trraspt  by  force  Herculean,  down  he  fell  Vanquish'd.  1805 
El'genia  de  Acton  Nuns  of  Desert  II.  254  She  vaunted 
over  the  '  humble  and  meek  . 

td.  With  it.    k\%o  spec,  (see  quot.  1611).  Obs. 

1611  Florio,  Chiestare,..lo  vant  it  or  vie  it  in  gaming. 

1614  W.  Browne  Sheph.  Pipe  1.  i,  Hearke,   how  yonder 

Thrustle  chants  it.  And  her  mate  as  proudly  vants  it. 

2.  With  clause  as  object,  usu.  introduced  hy  that. 

■5*3  I'D-  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccccxxxviii.  311/2  He  had 

before  sayd  and  vaunted,  howe  &  the  kynge  came  to  rejse 

the  siege  before  Ipre,  he  wolde  abyde  &  fight  with  hym.    \ 


VAUNT-COUKIEB. 

156a  WINJET  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  II.  37  Apollinaris  in  a  manere 
crakLS  and  waintis  that  he  consentis  in  deid  to  the  vnilie  of 
J„„  ";"l  ^-  »¥'3  S«*KS.  2  Hen.  VI,  ,.  iii.  87  She  vaunted 
mongst  her  Minions  t'other  day.  The  very  trayne  of  her 
worst  wearing  Gowne,  Was  better  worili  then  all  mv 
bathers  Lands.  i6ot  Holland  Pliny  I.  171  All  others 
may  vaunt  verily,  that  they  have  vanquished  men:  but 
Sergius  may  boast,  that  he  bath  conquered.  .Fortune  her 
selfe.  1653  H.  CoGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  viii.  25  Prester. 
■'o  '..,  u*"?^^  ^^^  '*''  Abissins  vaunt  they  are  descended. 
1815  W.  H.  Ireland  Scribbleomania  zjfinote.  The  emperor 
..vaunting  that,  with  his  good  sword,,  .he  could  cut  a  man 
111  twain.  1853  J.  H.  Newman  Hist.  Si.  (1873)  II.  1.  i.  33 
Attila  vaunted  that  the  grass  never  grew  again  after  his 
horse  s  hoof. 

+  3.  re^.  To  boast,  extol,  glorify,  or  praise  (one- 
self).    Usu.  const. /tfr,  «/;  or  j«.   Obs. 

a  I4°<>^S°  Alexander  2713  For  vertu  ne  no  victori  ne  vant 
l.oght  (ji.selfe.  a  1500  in  Ratis  Raving,  etc.  81  Thai  rus 
thaim  nocht  of  done  foly,.  .Na  wantiis  thaim  nocht  of  thar 
gud  deid.  1614  WoTTON  Arch.  55  Apelles  (did  excel]  in 
Invention  and  Grace,  whereof  he  doth  himself  most  vaunt. 
i8as  ScOTT  Talism.  iii.  Thou  shouldst  know,  ere  thou 
v.nuntest  thyself,  that  one  steel  glove  can  crush  a  whole  hand- 
ful of  hornets.  1876  Swinburne  Errchtkeus  1180  Who  may 
vaunt  him  as  we  may  in  death  though  he  die  for  the  land  » 
''■'"'y^  1576  Gascoigne  Kenilworlh  Castle  Wks.  1910  II. 
119  The  Countrey  craves  consent,  your  venues  vaunt  them, 
selfe.  c  1590  Greene  Fr.  Bacon  111.  i.  Fore  the  morning 
sun  Shall  vaunt  him  thrice  ouer  the  loftie  east. 

t  b.  With  infinitive  or  object  clause.     Also  with 
pr  (  =as),  and  double  accusative.    Obs. 

1513  Douglas  /Eneid  i.  ix.  85  Full  oft  him  .self  extoll  and 
vant  he  wald  Of  Troiane  bluide  to  be  descend  of  aid  isSa 
W1N3F.T  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  II.  27  Donatistis..quha  craikis  and 
wanetis  thame  be  the  auctorilie  of  that  counsel  to  baptize 
agane.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  xxviii. 
146  b.  Shooting..,  whereoflbey  do  vaunt  themseluestohaue 
been  the  first  inuentors.  l6as  Bacon  Ess.,  Friendship  (Arb.) 
169  Pompey  vaunted  H  imselfe  for  Sylla's  Ouermatch.  1816 
Scott  Bl.  Dmar/x\\,  Thou  vauntest  thyself  a  philosopher? 
t  c.  To  bear  (oneself )  proudly  or  vaingloriously. 
1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  236  The  Church 
that  yet  vaunteth  it  selfe  with  two  steeples.  1577  Test,  of 
12  Patr.  (1604)  52  Ve  shall  be  swoln  with  wickedness  in 
the  priesthood,,  .not  only  vaunting  and  boasting  your  selves 
against  men,  but  also  being  puffed  and  swoln  up  with  pride 
against  the  commandments  of  God.  1611  Bible  i  Cor.  xiii. 
4  Charitie  enuieth  not :  charitie  vaunteth  not  it  .selfe,  is  not 
puffed  vp.  i6«3  S.  Patrick  Parai.  Pilgr.  xi.  (1687)  67 
Hath  he  not  crowned  himself  with  greater  glory  in  not- 
vaunting  himself  in  those  Trophies? 
+  4.  /ra/w.  To  proclaim  or  display  proudly.  Obs. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  111.  ii.  16  Tell  me..  What  shape,  wh.-it 
shield,.  .And  what  so  else  his  person  most  may  vaunt? 
159a  Kyd  Sp.  Trag.  i.  11.  27  There  met  our  armies  in  their 
proud  aray  :  Both  furnisht  well,  both  full  of  hope  and  feare, 
. .  Both  vaunting  sundry  colours  of  deuice. 
6.  To  boast  of  (something)  ;  to  commend  or 
praise  in  a  vainglorious  manner. 

11591  Greene  Alphonsus  n.  i,  And  then  I  meane  10 
vaunt  our  victorie.  C1696  Prior  Partial  Fame  7  He 
vaunts  His  Conquest,  She  conceals  Her  Shame.  1718  Free- 
.  thinker  No.  65.  68  A  Keeper  of  Bears  may  as  well  vaunt 
his  Policy,  as  a  Ruler  of  Slaves.  1761-71  H.  Walpole 
Vertiie'sAnecd.  Paint.  ( 1 786)  I.  Pref.  1 1  This  country,  which 
does  not  always  err  in  vaunting  its  own  productions.  i8ai 
^cxtTt Kenitw.  xxxvii,  He  really  felt  the  ascendency  which 
he  vaunted.  1850  Merivai.e  Rom.  Rcf.  viii.  (1865)  I.  226 
The  Roman  matron  was  taught  indeed  to  vaunt  her  ignor- 
ance as  a  virtue.  1878  Emerson  IMisc.  Papers,  Sov.  Ethics 
Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  372  In  ignorant  ages  it  was  common  to 
vaunt  the  human  superiority  by  underrating  the  instinct 
of  other  animals. 

t  b.  To  Utter  boastingly.    Obs.-'^ 
'633  P-  Fletcher  Poet.  Misc.  87  'Ihey  cut  my  heart,  they 
vant  that  bitter  word,  Where  is  thy  trust?  where  is  thy 
hope? 

t  Vaunt,  int.  Obs.  rare.  [Aphetic  form  of 
AvAUNT  int.,  etc.]     Avaunt,  away,  be  off  ! 

1598  Mucedorus  Induct.  13  Vaunt,  churlish  curre, . .  Blush, 
monster,  blush,  and  post  away  with  shame.  1608  H.  Clap- 
ham  Errour  Right  Hand  50  Then,  vaunt  Dogge  I  damn'd 
of  thine  owne  conscience. 

Vaunt-, /)r/ir,  an  AF.  variant  of  Vant-.  (For 
examples  see  Vaunt-chase,  -coukier,  etc.) 

Vauntage.  rare-^.  [f.  Vaunt  ji^.l]  Boasting, 
vaunting. 

1818M1LMAN  Samor  in.  374  Frisian  and  Scandinavian, 
Cimbrian  rich  In  ancient  vauntage  of  his  sires,  who  clomb 
The  Alpine  snows,  and  shook  free  Rome  with  dread, 

Vauntbrace,  -bras(8e,  varr.  and  obs.  forms  of 
Vantbrace. 

t  Vaunt-chase.  Obs.  rare.  [prob.  ad.  AF. 
*vauntchcue :  see  Vaunt-.]  =  Vanchase.  (.See 
also  quot.  1688.) 

1576  TuRBERV.  Ventrie  113'  There  he  goeth,  thats  he, . .  10 
him,  to  him,'  naming  the  hound  that  goth  away  with  the 
vautchace(xit:]and  hallowing  the  rest  vnto  him.  1688  Holme 
Armoury  in.  189/1  Vaunt.chase  is  the  Hound  that  leadetb 
the  rest  in  the  Chase. 

Vaunt-COUrier(vg-nt-,  vantikOsiriaj).  Forms; 
a.  6  vantcorrour,  -currour,  -ouror,  6-8  -ourror, 
7  -curreur,  -otirrer ;  6  vauntcurrour,  7  -curror, 
6-7  vauntcurrer.  /3.  6  vaunte-,  6-7  vaunt- 
ourrier,  7  -currier,  6-7  vantourrier,  7  -ourier. 
7.  7  vantcourier,  vauntoourrier,  7,  9  vaunt- 
courier.  8.  7  vauntoourer,  vantoourrer.  t. 
erron.  7  vaunt  carrier,  [ad.  F.  avant-coureur 
AvANT-coURiER,with  assimilation  to  formsin  Vant-, 
Vaunt-,  and  to  Coueieb.  Cf.  Van-coukier.] 
+ 1.  One  of  the  advance-guard  of  an  .iriny  or  body 
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VAUNT-CUKBYING. 

of  troops ;  a  soUlier  or  horseman  sent  out  in  advance 
of  the  main  body.     Usually  in  pi.   Obs, 

A.  1560  Daus  ir.  SUidame^s  Comm.  433  b,  He  by  his 
vaunioiiTers  levied  as  muche  power  as  he  possible  migbte. 
1569  Stocker  Ir.  Du^d.  Sic.  II.  X.  55  The  vauntcurrers  of 
eche  side  gaue  intelligence  of  the  approch  of  one  an  other. 
15^  R.  HiCHCOCK  QmiMifss.  U  it  68  b,  In  the  spyes,  in  the 
guides,  in  the  vantcorrours,  in  the  principal!  officers.  x6oi 
R.  Johnson  Kingd,  4-  Comhiw.  184  Vpon  the  head  of  the 
batiell  ranged  aoo  thousande  horsemen  in  small  troupes, 
like  our  vantcunrcrs.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  H'arU  in.  x.  II. 
1 14  On  the  sodajne  one  of  their  Vaunt-currors  brought  newes 
of  the  King's  apprxxA.  1650  R,  Stapvlton  Strata's  Low 
C.  lyars  IX.  50  Some  Vantcuners  advancing  a  little  before 
the  Army. 

18.  1579-80  North  Plutarch,  Puhticolx  (1895)  I.  275  Lu- 
cretins. .was  appointed  to  make  head  against  the  vaunt- 
ctirriers  of  the  Sabynes,  1600  Dymmok  Irelaiid  (1843)  31 
The  rebel .  .deliveringe  some  few  shott  out  of  the  woods  and 
ditches  upon  our  vaunt-curriers,  a  1644  Kvnastom  Leoline 
4-  Sydanis  1265  How  as  the  swift  vant-curriers  rode  about 
As  sentinel!  perdue,  a  1670  Hacket  -4^.  Williams  i.  (1692) 
190  Unless  ihe  leader  look  about  him  in  his  march  and 
search  ever>-  hedge  by  vant-curriers. 

Y.  1609  Dekker  Gulfs  Hom'.k.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  219 
Thou  dost  not  only  send  out  the  lively  spirits,  like  vaunt- 
couriers,  to  fortify  and  make  good  the  uttermost  borders  of 
thy  body. 

fi.  1604  R.  Cawdrev  Table.  Alpk.^  Vauntcourers^  fore- 
runners. 1614  Raixich  Hist.  World  v.  iii.  II.  449  The 
Carthaginian  Horse,  and  light  Armature,  fell  vpon  the 
Roman  Vant-courrers. 

€.  1677  W.  Hubbard  Narrative  7^  A  party  of  Indians. . 
fired  upon  the  front  and  mortally  wounded  two  of  the  vaunt 
Carriers. 

2.  transf.  One  who  goes  or  is  sent  out  in  ad- 
vance in  order  to  prepare  the  way  or  to  announce 
the  approach  of  another ;  a  forerunner. 

a.  1361  Baus  tr.  Bullingcr  on  Apoc.  (1573)  177  And  this 
latter  so  impugned  the  supremacie  of  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  he  sticked  not  to  call  hym  the  vaunt- 
currour  of  Antichrist.  1567  Y>vlk^t  Horace ^  Ep.  iii.  cv,  And 
those  that  wil  vauntcurrers  be  Not  I  wil  draw  theim  backe. 
1607 Dekker  Northward  Hoe  w.^iV?^  1873IH.29  He  send 
my  vant-currer  presently.  1709  Strvpe  Ann.  Re/.  1. 11.  xliv. 
479  All  such  as  had  been  vantcurrors  in  private  colleges  to 
enter  into  this  apostasy. 

p,  >.  1603  Harsnet  Pop.  Impost.  12  The  harbinger,  the 
host,  the  Steward,  the  Vauntcourrier.  1606  Dekker  AVa'j 
from  Hell  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  137  To  all  which  questions  the 
vant  curier  answers  briefly.  x886R.  F.  Bwaoii  Arab.  Nts. 
(abr.  ed.)  I.  4  He  despatched  vaunt-couriers  and  messengers 
of  glad  tidings. 
b.  Of  things. 

1598  Barkclev  Felic.  Man  v.  (1603)  472  The  crying  and 
lamenting  of  a  childe  when  bee  first  entereth  into  this  world, 
doth  seeme  to  presage  his  painefuU  life,  as  a  vauntcurrer  of 
his  miseries  to  come.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  111.  iL  5  You  Sut- 
ph'rous  and  Thought-executing  Fires,  Vaunt-curriors  to 
Oake-cleauing  Thunder-bolLs.  1639  Chapman  &  Shirley 
Chabot  in.  ii,  I  will  relate  toyour  honours  his  most  cruel  ex- 
actions upon  the  subject — the  old  vantcouriers  of  rebellions. 
x8ji  Milman  Fall  yerusalem  39  And  gloom  of  deepest  mid- 
night the  vaunt-courier  Of  your  dread  presence.  1849  Longf. 
Karana^h  xix,  These  were  the  vaunt-couriers  and  attend- 
ants of  the  hot  August. 

+  Vaunt-currying,  a,  Oh.~^  [?  f.  vauni- 
currier  Vaunt-coubibk.  Cf.  Cobby  v.'^I  (Mean- 
ing not  clear.) 

x6o6  Sir  G.  Goosecappe  1.  iii.  in  Bullen  Old  Plays  (1884) 
III,  Wili.  How  will  they  digest  it  thinkest  thou,  when  they 
shall  finde  our  Ladies  not  there?  la.  I  haue  a  vaunt- 
Curriing  deuise  shall  make  them  digest  it  most  healthfully. 

Vau"nted,///.  fl.  Also  7  vanted.  [f.  Vaunt 
z?.]     Boasted  or  bragged  of;  highly  extolled. 

1635  A.  Stafford  Fern.  Glory  (1869)  123  Whose  meanest 
Perfection  so  farre  excels  all  your  so  long  vanted  masculine 
merits.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  251  My  Vanquisher,  spoild 
of  his  vanted  spoile.  1789  Mrs,  Piozzi  Joum.  France  II. 
42,  I  have  seen  the  vaunted  present  of  porcelain.  1815 
Scott  Taltsm.  xiii,  Our  cousin  Edith  must  first  learn  how 
this  vaunted  wight  hath  conducted  himself.  1838  Prkscott 
Ferd.ff  Is.  (1846)  II.  I.  xvii.  124  Their  vaunted  purity  of 
blood.  1893  Pember  EarilCs  Earliest  Ages  67  How.. all 
our  vaunted  wisdom  in  this  life  is  said  to  be  at  best  but  a 
knowledge  in  part. 

Vauntegarde,  variant  of  Vantguabd  Obs. 

Vaunter  (v§nt3j).  Now  arch.  Forms :  5-6 
vantour,  6  vauntour ;  6  -SV.  vantar ;  6-7  vanter, 
7-  vaunter.  [ad.  OF.  vantere^  vanteor^KP.  vanle- 
our)^  vanteur  (F.  vantenr\  f.  vanter  Vaunt  v. 
Cf.  Prov.  vaniaire,  -ador.  It.  vantatore^  A  boaster 
or  braggart. 

1456  Sir  G.  Havf,  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  30  Thai  ar..grete 
vantouris  of  litill  foredede.  1484  Caxton  Chivalry  65  By 
surete  ben  mesprysed  many  cowardes,  vauntours,  and  many 
vaync  semblaunces.  >5as  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  xxxiv. 
104  These  frenchmen  ar  great  vantours  and  hyghe  mynded. 
'SMTvne  in  CaM.  Tract.  (S.T.S.)  29  Tratours,..vantars, 
luflars  of  thame  selues  mair  than  of  God.  1588SHAKS.  Tit. 
A.  V.  iii.  113  Alas  you  know,  I  am  no  Vaunter  I.  a  1610 
Healey  Theophrastus  (1636)  79  A  vanter  or  forth-putter  is 
he,  that  boastes  upon  the  Exchange,  that  he  hath  store  of 
bankemony.  1640  Gent  A'worrmSr.  n.  i.  Eb,  I  fit  prove  not 
correspondent' to  my  word,  thinke  me  an  idle  vanter.  17x6 
Pope  fliadv.  347  Mistaken  vaunter  !  (Diomed  replied  ;)  Thy 
dart  has  err'd,  and  now  my  spear  be  tried.  1718  Hearne 
Collect,  (O.H.S.)  VI.  125  A  very  pert, conceited  Person,  full  of 
himself,  and  a  mere  Vaunter.  i83i'1rri.awnv^(/z;.  Younger 
Son  HI.  222  De  Ruyter's curled  lip  indicated  his  contempt  of 
the  vaunter.  1848  Lyttom  Harold  vii,  iii,  Now  thou  shall 
see  if  the  Norman  is  the  vaunter  thou  deemest  him.  1888 
Doughty  Arabia  Deseria  II.  146  Such  is  the  unmasking  of 
vaunters,  who  utter  their  wishes,  as  if  they  were  already 
performances. 
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b.  A  boastful  assertor,  extoUer,  commcnder  or 
praiser,  ^something. 

1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.^s  b,  By  vocation  of  life  a  souldiour 
is  counted  a  great  bragger.and  a  vaunter  of  hyniselfe.  1623 
CocKERAM  II,  A  Vaunter  of  his  owne  vertues,  aretalogon, 
1700  Drvden  Horner^  Iliad  i.  336  Tongue-valiant  Hero, 
Vaunter  of  thy  Might.  1789  Mrs.  Piozzi  "jfourn.  France  I. 
222  They  are  really  no  puffers,  no  vaunters  of  that  which 
they  possess.  1856  Mrs.  Browning  Aurora  Leigh  vii.  1079 
The  large-mouthed  frogs  (Those  noisy  vaunte;s  of  their 
shallow  streams).  1866  Fortn,  Rev.  V,  540  The  proud 
vaunter  of  universal  knowledge  had  been  transformed  into 
the  humble  student  of  the  Bible. 

Vau'ntery.  Now  Obs^  or  arch.  Also  5,  7 
vaunterye,  o  -erie,  7  vanterie,  7-8  -ery.  [a. 
OF.  (also  mod.F.)  vanterie,  f.  vanter  to  vaunt  (cf 
Avauntby),  or  in  later  use  f.  Vaunt  v.  -^--eby,] 

1.  Vaunting,  boasting ;  boastful  or  vainglorious 
bearing  or  show. 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  11.  272  b/i  She 
was  not  so  indyscrete  for  tenhaunce  her  self  by  ouer  moche 
vaunterye.  1592  Cou  spiracle /or  Pretended  Reform.  5  [He] 
held  it  vp  triumphantly,  and  shewed  it  with  great  vaunterie 
and  glone.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  303  This  van- 
terie and  glorious  boasting  of  a  mans  selfe.  1636  in  4M  Rep. 
Hist.  MSS.  Commiss.  391/1  In  Wentworth's  Declaration 
..there  was  much  smoke  of  the  vanterie  of  his  own  service. 
1755  T.  H.  Croker  Orl.  Fur.xxxm.  Ixxi,  They  gave  them- 
selves too  lofty  vantery.  That  France  no  knight  or  Paladin 
could  shew  To  stand  before  the  weakest  of  them  three. 
1814  SoUTHEY  Roderick  xxii.  23  She  had  led  The  infatuate 
Moor,  in  dangerous  vauntery,  To  these  aspiring  forms,  l^'d. 
XXV.  308  The  same  [horse]  on  whom  The  apostate  Orpas  in 
his  vauntery  Wont  to  parade  the  streets  of  Cordoba. 

1 2.   A  boast,  a  vaunt.   Obs, 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  476  They  stood  much  upon 
promises  of  future  prowesse  or  vanteries  of  present  valour. 
1605  Daniel  Queen's  Arcadia  i.  iii,  That  Touch  Of  deep 
Dislike  of  both  their  Vaunteries.  x6a6  T.  H[awkins]  tr. 
Caussin's  Holy  Court  432  She  shewed  to  take  not  much 
pleasure  in  these  his  vaunteryes. 

Vau'ntful,  «.  and  adv.  Now  ajxh.  [f.  Vaunt 
sb.^  +  -FUL.]     Boastful. 

i5j>o  Spenser  Muiopot.  54  Vong  Clarion  with  vauntfull 
lustie  bed  After  his  guize  did  cast  abroad  to  fare,  x6o8 
Sylvester  Du  Bartas  \\.  iv.  Decay  552  Rabsakeh..Thus 
braves  the  Hebrews  and  upbraids  their  Prince  (Weening, 
them  all  with  vaunt-full  threats  to  snib).  1838  Tait's  Mag. 
V.  707  The  English  King  forthwith  entrusted  to  the  vaunt- 
ful  captain  his  two  sons.  1850  Blacxie  ^schylus  II.  180 
H  is  lightnings  and  his  thunders  Recking  no  more— so  speaks 
the  vauntful  tongue — Than  vulgar  noonday  heat.  2890 
Blackzv.  Mag.  CXLVIII.  513  Invincible  men  call  her  [/.*'. 
the  Armada] :.  .Well  won  that  vauntful  title  by  the  dread, 
That  all  around  is  by  her  coming  spread. 
b.  As  ctdv.  Boastfully,    rare"^. 

a  1814  A.  Becket  Genii  i.  in  New  Brit.  Theatre  I.  490 
Albeit  the  agent  only  Of  him  who  bears  it  [a  name]  vaunifuf, 
man's  prime  enemy. 

Vauntgard(e,  -guard,  varr.  Vantguabd  Obs. 

VaU'ntineSS.  rare.  [f.  Vaunty  a.]  Boast- 
fulness. 

1820  in  JoDRELL  (citing  Bailey,  app.  in  error:  see  Vaunt- 
ingness).  1851  Spurgeon  Ti-eas.  David  \\.  2  Peaceful  and 
joyful  notwithstanding  the  proud  and  boastful  vauiitiness  of 
his  enemies. 

VaU'ntinff,  vbh  sb.  Now  arch,  [f.  Vaunt  v^ 
The  action  ofthe  vb. ;   boasting,  bragging. 

c  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  1145  Honours  nuryshes,  als  men 
may  se,  Vayn  glory,  vauntyng  and  vanite.  1586  Day  Eti^. 
Secretary  n.  (1625)  51,  I  could  alwaies  find  an  Asse  by  his 
braying,  and  scorne  a  rascall  though  he  were  neuer  so  full 
of  vaunting.  x6oi  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  iv.  iii.  52  You  say,  you 
are  a  better  Souldier  :  Let  it  appeare  so;  make  your  vaunt- 
ing true.  i6xi  Bible  IVisdom  xvii.  7  As  for  the  illusions  of 
arte  Magicke,  they  were  put  downe,  and  their  vaunting  in 
wisedome  was  reprooued  with  disgrace.  i8>6  Scott  IVoodst. 
vii,  Be  moderate  in  speech,  and  forbear  oaths  or  vaunting, 
1849  Macaulav  Hist.  Eftg.  iii.  I.  349  To  our  generation  the 
honest  vaunting  of  our  ancestors  must  appear  almost  ludi- 
crous. 1864  Burton  Scot  Abroad  I.  iii.  112  The  Earl  of 
Flanders.. having,  in  his  vain  vaunting,  defeated  so  impor- 
tant a  project. 

attrtb.  £^1586  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps,  lxiv.  v.  The  hartes 
uprightly  playn  Shall  have  their  vaunting  scope. 
b.  An  instance  of  this ;  a  boast. 

X793  Ld,  Auckland  Corr.  (1862)  111.  27  His  vauntings 
increase  with  his  disgraces,  a  z8oo  Cowper  I  Had  {fid.  2)  xxi. 
550  Let  me  never  in  my  father's  courts  Such  vauntings  hear 
of  thine  again.  1838  Dickens  Lett.  (1880)  I.  8  We  had  many 
delightful  vauntings  of  the  same  kind.  1877  Smithes 
Diet.  Chr.  Biog,  I.  133/2  The  hypocritical  vauntings  of 
Clytemnestra. 

Vau'nting,  ppl  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  That  vaunts  or  boasts ;  given  or  addicted  to 
boasting. 

1589  Nashe  Aiiat.  Absurdiiie  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  51  No 
matter  though  such  vanting  vpstarts., become  the  scofTe  of 
a  Scholler.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hetu  /K,  v.  iii.  43  Many  a  Noble- 
man lies  starice  and  stiffe  Vnder  the  hooues  of  vaunting 
enemies.  z6oz  Holland  Pliuy  II.  231,  I  my  selfe  have 
seen  these  vaunting  Mountebanks  calling  themselves  Psylli. 
1633  Sherwood,  A  vaunting  woman,  ostentatrice.  X714 
Gay  Sheph.  Week  i.  39  Begin  thy  carols,  then,  thou  vaunt, 
itig  slouch.  1730  Bailey  (fob),  Braggard,  a  bragging, 
vaunting,  vain  glorious  fellow.  X8.X9  Scott  Ivanhoe  xxxix, 
AVouId  to  God,  Richard,  or  any  of  his  vaunting  minions  of 
England,  would  appear  in  these  lists !  1853  Lynch  Self- 
huprov.  ii.  45  An  empty,  vaunting  person  who  has  brass 
enough  to  face  the  world  and  to  say  there  is  no  God  in  it. 
1884  Marshall's  Tennis  Cuts  195  In  the  evenings  he  was 
vaunting,  boastful,  and  declared  he  could  play  even  Renshaw 
at  evens. 

trans/  X599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  11.  iii.  4  Nim,  rowse  thy 
vaunting  Veines :  Boy,  brissle  thy  Courage  vp. 


VAUNTSQUARE. 

2.  Of  a  boastful  nature  or  character;  indicative 
of,  proceeding  from,  boasting  or  vainglory. 

1647  Hexham  i.  s.v.,  Vaunting  and  bragging  wordes. 
1748  Anson^s  Voy.  11.  xi.  252  The  vaunting  accounts  given 
by  the  Spaniards  of  lier  size,  her  guns,  and  her  strength. 
1770  Langhorne  Plutarch's  Lives  (1879)  1.  134/1  The 
vaunting  siiouts  and  songs  of  the  barbarians.  1802  Med. 
Jrnl.  VIII.  66  Does  not  Pyrrho  likewise  speak  in  a  '  vaunt- 
ing manner'  on  several  occasions?  1855  Macaulay ///j/. 
Eng.  xxi,  IV.  583  Over  one  gate  had  been  placed  a  vaunt- 
ing inscription  which  defied  the  allies  to  wrench  the  piize 
from  the  grasp  of  France.  1897  Sarah  Tytler  Lady  Jean's 
Son  205  Rejoicing  over  him  in  a  vaunting  and  insolent 
manner, 

VaU'ntiugly,  odv,  [f.  prec]  In  a  vaunting 
manner ;  boastfully,  ostentatiously,  vaingloriously. 

X593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  16  Let  me  speake  truely  and 
not  vauntingly.  15^3  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  iv.  i.  36,  I  heard 
thee  say  (and  vauntingly  thou  spak'st  it)  Tiiat  thou  wer't 
cause  of  Noble  Glousters  death.  1611  Cotcr..  Piaffeuse- 
ment^  braggingly,.  .siroutingly,  vauntingly.  1636  Prynne 
Unbish.  /"/?«.  Ded.  (1661)  i  Whether  seriously  or  vauntingly 
only,  let  the  event  determine.  1689  1".  Plunkkt  Char. 
Good  Commander,  etc.  6  Who  threatned  vauntingly  That 
be.. would  England  Invade.  1798  Ellis  in  And- Jacobin 
1  Jan.  (1852)28  And  dare  you  vauntingly  decide,  'I'he  fortune 
we  shall  meet.  1804  Eugenia  de  Acton  7'ale  without  Title 
II.  100  Should  the  scrutiny  proclaim  your  innocence,  receive 
not  vauntingly  the  clearing  verdict.  1836  W.  Ihxikg  Astoria 
1.  91  Upon  which  Mr.  M'Dougal  would  vauntingly  lay  down 
M  r,  Asior's  letter, . .  a  document  not  to  be  disputed. 

t  Vau'ntingness.   Obs.'~^  [f.  Vaunting  vbL 
sb.'\     Boastfuliiess. 
17J7  Bailey  (voL  II),    Ostentatiouiuess^    vauntingness, 

bragging,  shewiness. 

+  Vauntise.  Obs."^  [ad.  OF.2'i:«//j^vaimting, 
vanity,  pritle :  see  -ISE  2.]     A  vaunt  or  boast. 

c  1477  Caxton  JasonA\^\-^  22  Moche  was  lason  desplays- 
aunt  whan  he  had  vnderstande  the  vauntises  of  bis  mortall 
ennemy. 

Vauntlay.  Now  a^r^.  Alsog  (9)vauiitelay. 
[f.  Vaunt-  +  -lay  as  in  Relay  sb.  The  compound 
may  have  existed  in  AF.  Cf.  Vanlay  f.]  The 
releasing  or  setting  on  of  a  relay  of  hounds  before 
the  other  pursuing  hounds  have  passed ;  the  relay 
of  hounds  so  released, 

X486  Bk.  St.  A  Ibans  E  viij  b,  Even  at  his  comyng  yf  thow 
lett  thy  howndys  goo  While  the  oder  that  be  behynde  fer 
am  hym  froo  That  is  a  vauntelay.  16x6  Bullokar  Eng. 
Expos.^  Vauntlay,  a  terme  of  hunting,  when  they  sette 
hounds  in  readynes,  where  they  thinke  a  chace  will  passe, 
and  cast  them  off  before  the  rest  of  the  kennell  come  in. 
[Hence  in  Blount  (1656),  Phillips,  Holme,  etc.]  01700 
_B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Vauntlay,  Hounds  or  Beagles  set 
in  readiness  [etc.],  184a  Sir  H.  Tavlok  Ed2tnn  the  Fair  1. 
vi,  She  holds  them  all  together ;  Relay  or  vauntlay  'tis  the 
same  to  her. 

t  Vauntmure.  Obs.  Also  6  vauntemure, 
vauntmire,  vautmure.  [Aphetic  form  of  Av ant- 
mure  :  see  Vant-,  Vaunt-.]   =  Vaumure. 

'S^Sa  J.  Shute  tr.  CambinVs  Turk.  Wars  16  b,  Throughe 
their  lonp..neglygence  of  the  Greekes  for  want  of  repara- 
tion, their  vauntemures  were  utterlye  decaied  in  many 
places.  1583  Stocker  Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C.  in,  135  b, 
There  fell  downe  a  pane  of  the  wall,  and  vauntmire  of  the 
Towne..sixe  and  twentie  Poles  longe.  1596  Danett  tr. 
Comines  (1614)  231  Wherewith  the  wals,  towers,  and  vant* 
mures  of  the  castell  and  towne  were  throughly  battered. 
1605  Camden  Rem.  (1 623)  206  He  with  another  engine  named 
the  Warwolfe  pierced  with  one  stone,  and  cut  as  even  as  a 
thread,  two  Vauntmures. 

+  Vauntparler.  Cbs.  Also  vaunt(e)perler, 
vauntperlor,  -parler,  vantperlor,  -parlar.  [ad. 
AF.  vaunt-parlour,  obs,  F,  avantparleur  *  fore- 
speaker  '.] 

1.  '  One  that  is  too  forward  to  speak '  (Cotgr.), 
a  15x9    Skf.lton   Sp.    Parrot   427    He   tryhumfythe,   he 

trumpythe,  he  lurnythe  all  vp  and  downe.  With,  skyre- 
galyard,  prowde  palyard,  vaunteperler,  ye  prate  !  a  1548 
Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VI II,  36  Then  sodainly  was  ther  in  y« 
counsaill,  a  vauntparler,  a  botcher  which  heryng  this,  called 
a  great  number  of  his  athnitie  and  went  out  ofthe  counsayll. 
1577  Holinshed  Chron.  I.  408/1  This  Prince  ..  followed 
vpon  a  wilful  I  pretence.,  the  councell  and  aduice  of  vaunt. 
perlors,  and  suche  as  (being  aduanced  from  base  degree 
vnto  hygh  authorities  studyed  more  to  keepe  tbem-selues  in 
fauoure  than  [etc.}. 

2.  One  who  speaks  for  or  on  behalf  of  others;  a 
spokesman. 

1534  .St.  Papers,  Hen.  Vlll  (1830)  \,  424  It  shuld  be  best 
bestowed.. upon  Frire  Whiiford,  and  upon  Lache,  whiche 
bee  the  vauntperlers,  and  heddes  of  ihair  faction.  1579 
Fulke  Heskins's  Pari.  66  He  doeth  honestly  confesse,  that 
.  .Damascen  [was]  the  first  and  chiefest  of  the  lower  house, 
he  may  make  him  Vantparlar  if  he  will.  1586  J.  Hooker 
Hist.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  120/1  Their  vantparler  was  sir 
Christopher  Barnwell  knight,  who  being  somewhat  learned, 
his  credit  was  so  much  the  more,  and  by  them  thought  most 
..worthie  to  haue  beene  the  speaker  for  that  house. 

fVauntpe.  Obs.-**  [ad,  older  F.  vantpii^  = 
Vamp  ji^.i  i. 

1530  Palsgr.  284/1  Vauntpeof  a  hose,  uantpie. 

tVauntplate.  Obs.'~^  [f.  Vaunt- +  Plate  j^.] 
«=  Vamplate. 

1631  J.  Havward  tr.  BiondVs  Eromena  145  He  bore  him 

a  thrust  under  the  vauntplate. 

t  Vauntsquare,  v.  Obs.'^  [f.  Vaunt- + 
Square  z^.]   intr.    To  face  or  front  squarely. 

1563  Phaek  ^neid  ix.  Aaij,  Messapus  voward  helde,  the 
rerward  kept  yong  princes  twayne  Of  Tirrhus,  but  himself 
king  Turnus  midst  in  battaile  mayne,  Vauntsquaring  spreds 
his  armes. 


VAUNTY. 

Vauntward(e,  variants  of  Vantward  Obs, 
Vau'llty,  <i^    diai.  (chiefly  Sc),     Also   9   Sc, 
Tanty.     [7.  Vaunt  z*.]     Boastful,  proud,  vain. 

X7a4  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Afi'sc.  U733)  !•  21  AUho'  my  father 
was  nae  laird,  'Tis  daffin  to  be  vaunty,  He  keepit  ay  a  good 
kail-yard.  1789  Burns  To  D*\  Blackloik  i,  Wow,  but  your 
letter  made  inevauntie  !  1821  [see  Vaudv  a. J.  1843  Louisa 
S.  COSTELLO  Pilgr.  Auver^ne  H.  120  Certainly  he  had 
reason  to  be  '  vaunty ',  for  his  grand  new  house  was  worthy 
of  a  more  populous  town  than  Thiers.  1875  Pqrson  Quaint 
Words  S.  Worcs.  19  A  vaunty  daipe, .  .proud  woman. 

Vaupyn,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Weapon. 
t  VaaCLneline.   Obs.  [a.  F,  vauqueline^  f.  the 
name   of  the   French  chemist   i,   N.  Vauquelin 

(1768-1829).] 

1.  Chem,  Strychnine, 

1819  J.  G.  Children  Chem.  Antd.  290  Vauquelinc.was 
discovered  by  M.  M.  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  in  the  bean  of 
St.  Ignatius,  and  the  nux  vomica. 

2.  Min.  Vauquelinite. 

1813  in  W.  PmLLrps  Min.  (ed.  3)  350. 

VauC[uelillite  (vJu-klinait).  Min,  [f,  as  prec. 
+  -ITE.  Named  by  Berzelius  (181S).]  Chromate  of 
lead  and  copper,  found  in  amorphous  masses  or 
crystalline  crusts  of  a  green  colour  (Chester). 

i8a3  W.Phillips  Min.  (ed.  3)  350  Vauquelinite.  Chromate 
of  Lead  and  Copper.  1836-41  Brande  Chem.  (ed.  5)  914 
The  mineral  called  Vauquelinite  is  a  double  chromate  of 
lead  and  copper. 

liVanrieXL  (v^ry^h).  Also  vaut-rien,  vaut 
rien.  \Jt  .vaurien^  {.  vaut  3rd  pers.  sing.  pres.  of 
valoir  to  be  worth  +  rien  nothing.]  A  worthless, 
good-for-nothing  fellow ;  a  scamp. 

a.  x8as-9  Mrs.  Sherwood  Lady  of  Manor  V.  xxx.  152 
Then  to  be  called  an  idle  fellow— a  zf-iw^  rien — a  Miss  Molly 
— it  is  what  I  cannot  bear.  1880  Ruskin  Fors  Clav.  Ixxxix. 
142  Vou  will  have  every  blackguard  and  vaut-rien  in  the 
world  claiming  His  share. 

^.  1868  M.  Collins  .S'7w^/  Anne  Pa^e  II.  ti8  Leaving  her 
to  be  slowly  murdered  by  the  vaunen  who  possesses  her. 
1874  Lisle  Carr  J.Gwynne  II.  vii.  189  When  that  vaurien 
Sl  Clair's  health  broke  down.  \^^  Diary  Actress  133  They 
are  only  vauriens  who  loaf  about  town . . ,  not  men  of  honour. 

t  Vau-sing,  vbL  sb.   Obs."*"   (See  quots.) 

1688  Holme  Armoury  111.  112/2  Vausing,  is  to  make  the 
Jaumes  or  sides  of  Stone  Windows  and  Doors, . .  to  over  sail 
the  other  part  of  the  Wall  they  are  set  in.  /&id.  473/2  Tiie 
Vausingjts  to  make  the  Jaumes  to  over  sale  the  Mullions, 
and  that  is  wrought  into  scverall  kind  of  Mouldings. 

Vaustity,  obs,  form  of  Vastitv, 

Vaut,  southern  dial,  van /aw/  Fault  sb, 

1568  FuLWEL  Like  will  to  Like  A  iiij  b,  It  is  a  common 
Iiadc.A  small  vaut  as  the  world  is  now  brought  to  passe. 

Vaut(e,  obs.  forms  of  Vault  sb.  and  v. 

tVaU'terer-  Obs,  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  7;<i«/ra/-- 
ius,  f,  OF.  vauire  hunting-dog.]    =  Fewteber. 

1679  BLOUST_W«r.  Tenures  35  To  be  the  Kings  Vauterer 
or  Dog-leader  in  Gascoigny. 

Vauxhall  (vf/ksh^l).  [The  name  of  a  locality 
in  London  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  where 
Vauxhall  Gardens  (see  def.)  were  situated.]  Used 
ellipt.  for  Vauxhall  Gardens,  a  popular  pleasure 
resort  from  the  17th  to  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century ;  a  place  of  resort  or  amusement  resemb- 
ling or  imitating  this. 

Evelyn  records  in  his  memoirs  under  the  date  2  July 
1661,  *  I  went  to  see  the  New  Spring  Garden  at  Lambeth, 
a  pretty  contriv'd  planution '.  The  gardens  were  finally 
closed  on  25  July  1859, 

1769  Ann,  Reg ,  Chron.  in  Sicur  Torre  opened  his  new 
Vauxhall,  near  St.  Martin's  gale  [in  Pai  is),  under  the  denom- 
ination of  the  Feasts  of  rem[>e.  1815  //•/(/.,  Chron.  50  Sir, 
Sadler  appeared  in  Mr.  Harper's  gardens,  or  the  Vauxhall 
of  this  place  [sc.  Norwich],  in  the  evening. 

attrib.  i8aa  Lond.  Lit.  Gaz.  61/1  But  the  portions  (of 
food)  are  of  the  Vauxhall  order.  189a  Dobson  tSth  Cent, 
i-'tj^iieties  253  The  p' >pular  legend  that  an  expert  Vauxhall 
waiter  could  cover  the  entire  garden  (about  eleven  acres) 
with  slices  from  one  ham.  , 

Hence  Taaxha-llian  rz.,  Vanxlia'lllfy  v.  trans. 

iStj  SoUTHRY  Lett.  (1856)  II.  429  There  is  an  illumination 
to-night  in  the  Allee  Vert,  or  Green  Walk,  which  is  to  be 
Vauxhallified  in  honour  of  the  Emperor.  1837  Westm.  Rer. 
VI U.  353  Here  follows  a  description  of  a  very  gay  festival, 
much  more  VauxhalUan  than  Attic, 

Vav  (vsev),  variant  of  Vau.  Vav  conversive : 
see  Conversive  a.i  2  b. 

i8j8  Gibbs  Cesenius*  Hebr.  Lex.  (1833)  54/1  A  prefix.. 
usually  called  Vav  conversive  of  the  future.  1869  Liddell 
&  Scott  Cr.  Lex.  s.v.  iiyoMfia,  But  the  Lat.  F.  holds  the 
same  place  in  the  alph[abet]  with  the  Hebr.  vav.  1870 
J.  F.  Smith  Ewal(CsIntrod.  Hebr.  Gram.  229  Iheii  the  calm 
regular  narration  may  come  In  with  the  Vav  of  sequence. 

Vavasory.  Also  7  valuasserie, 9  vavassory. 
[ad.  OF.  vavas' s^orie^  va'^uvasserie,  or  med.L. 
vavasoria^i.  vavasor  \  see  next.]  An  estate  held 
by  a  vav.Tsour. 

161 X  CoTGR.,  V'avassoriey  a  Valuasserie;  th'estate,  land, or 
lerritorie  of  a  Vavassor,  Mesne  Lord.  1656  Harrington 
Oceana  (1700)  65  The  Middle.Thane.  .was  also  call'd  a 
Vavasor,  and  his  Lands  a  Vavasory.  Ibid.  67  It  cannot  be 
imagin'd,  that  the  Vavasorys  or  Freeholds  in  the  People 
amounted  to  any  considerable  proportion,  i7»8  Chambers 
Cycl.  S.V.,  I'herc  are  base  Vavasories,  .and  frank,  or  noble 
Vavasories.according  as  it  hath  pleas'd  the  Lord  to  make  his 
Vavasour.  1839  Stonf.house  Isle  o/Axholme  124  He  was 
enfeoffed  with  the  vavasories  of  Camvilte  and  Wyville.  a  1861 
SirF.  VkiXi9^K\^  Norm.9f  Eng.  lU.  405lt  is  not  practicable 
to  ascertain  the  others  who  received  their  rewards  by  Va- 
va->sortes  or  Sul>tenancits, 
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Vavasour  (v3e-vasQ»i),  Now  arch,  and  Hist. 
Forms :  a.  4  vauasour(e,  4,  7-  vavasour  (4 
-cure),  5  favasour,  Sc.  wawasour,  vauesowre, 
7  vavesour;  5  vavyssoure,  vauyssour,  7  va- 
uessour,  vauassour,  9  vavassour.  &,  5  vauaser, 
7,  9  vavasor,  vavasaor.  7.  6-7  valuasor,  6-8 
-vasor,  7-8  valvasour,  9  valvassor.  [a.  OK. 
vavas{s)ourj  vavas{s)orj  vavasseur  (so  mod.F.),  or 
med.L.  vavassor^  valvassor,  also  vasvassor^  app.  f, 
vassi  vassorum  *  vassals  of  vassals  *.  Cf.  OProv. 
vaiJjVdsory  It.  varvassore,  -oro,  barbassore^  •oro.']  A 
feudal  tenant  ranking  immediately  below  a  baron. 

a.  13..  A'.  Alis.  3300  (Laud  MS.),  Noot  ich  no  tale  of  his 
squyers,  Ne  of  vavasours,  ne  of  Bachilers.  c  1330  R.  Brunnk 
Chron.  l^'ace  (Rolls)  10996  He  gaf  gifies  of  honurs,  &  landes 
&   rentes,   to   vauasours.     61380   S/r   Ftrumb.    430   Litel 

§rowesse  for  me  it  were  wit>  a  vauasour  for  to  meile.  1456 
iR  G.  Have  Bk.  Knthood.  iii.  (S.T.S.)  21  All  kingis  suld 
have  under  thame  dukkis  and  princis,  ErlHs  and  vicountes, 
and  vauvassouris  and  barouns.  a  1500  Lancelot  ijQg  Syne 
to  thi  tennandis  &  to  thi  wawasouris,  If  [  =  give]  essy  hak- 
nays,  palfrais,  and  cursouris.  1614  Seldkn  Titles  Honour 
II.  v.  §  4  Now  for  the  nature  of  a  vavasour;,  .it  is  plain  that 
he  was  ever  beneath  a  baron.  1647  N.  Bacon  Disc,  Govt, 
Eng.  I.  xxxi.  (1^39)  47  Others  served  on  horseback,  and  were 
called  Rad-  Knights, . .  and  these  I  take  to  be  the  Vavasour^ 
noted  in  the  Conqueror's  Laws.  1660  Sheringham  King's 
Supremacy  Asserted  {\(i%i)  v.  32  There  are  other  great  men 
under  the  King  which  are  called  Barons,  and  other  which 
arecalled  Vavasours,  men  of  great  dignity.  1756  Connoisseur 
No.  102  Pi  Upon  my  accession,  .to  my  elder  brother's 
estate  and  title  of  a  Baronet  I  received  a  visit  from  Rouge 
Dragon . .  to  congratulate  me  upon  my  new  rank  of  a  Vava- 
sour. iTfieBLACKSTONECff/ww/.  IL65  William  the  conqueror 
.  .directing.,  that  a  certain  quantity.,  should  be  paid  by  the 
earls,  barons,  and  vavasours  respectively.  1831  Scott  Cast. 
Dang,  vii,  One  or  two  Scottish  retainers  or  vavasours,  .sat 
at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  1848  Lvttom  Harold  111.  ii,  The 
..ignominious  flight  of  the  counts  and  vavasours  of  great 
William  the  Duke.  187S  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  II.  xv.  207 
It  was  ordered  that  the  sheriff  should  be  a  vavasour  of  the 
County, 

^.  c  1386  Chauckh  Prologue  360  A  schirreue  hadde  he 
ben  and  a  counter,  Was  nowher  such  a  worthi  vauaser. 
1605  Camden  Rem.,  Surnames  (1623)  no  Baron,  Knight,.. 
Vavasor,  Squire,  Castellan.  164a  Bird  Mag,  Honour  8 
There  be  others  which  are  called  Vavasors,.. men  of  great 
dignity.  1656  Harrington  Oceana  35  The  Middle-Thane 
was  feudall,  but  not  honorary ;  be  was  also  call'd  a  Vavasor. 
18x8  Hallam  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  I.  194  The  vassals  of  this 
high  nobility,  who.,  were  usually  termed  Vavassors.  1875 
K.  E.  DiGBV  Real  Prop.  (1876)  41  note.  Similar  provisions 
follow  as  to  the  relief  to  be  paid  by  barons,  vavassors,  and 
villeins. 

y,  1577  Habrison  England  w.  v.  (1877)  i.  113  As  for  the 
valvasors,  it  was  a  denomination  applied  unto  all  degrees  of 
honor  under  the  first  three.  x6io  Holland  Camden's  Brit. 
696  The  Kings  Valvasors  in  times  past  they  were.  1614 
Selden  Titles  Hon.  289  For  a  Coroilarie  to  this  Discourse 
of  Barons,  we  add.. the  ancient  title  of  Vauassours  or 
Valuasors.  1708  J.  Chamberlavne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  1.  111.  iv. 
(1710)  i8d  Baronets,  .arc  constituted  in  the  Room  of  the 
Ancient  Valvasours,  between  the  Barons  of  England,  and  the 
Orders  of  Knights.  1765  BlacksTdne  Comm.  I.  403  The  first 
name  of  dignity,  next  beneath  a  peer,  was  antiently  that  of 
vidames,  vice  domini^  or  valvasors.  1840  Browning  Sordello 
1.  768  Lord,  liegeman,  valvassor  and  suzerain,  Ere  he  could 
choose,  surrounded  him.  1854  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  III.  57 
Heribert  refused  to  admit  the  valvassors  of  the  Church  of 
Milan  to  this  privilege. 

Vavengeour  (obs.  Sc.)  :  see  Wavkngeb. 
t  Vaver,  obs.  southern  variant  of  Favour  j^. 

1536 Co/.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  499  That  he  mythe  the 
rather  bye  youre  grases  mene  obtaync  the  kyng  his  vaverys. 

Vavte,  obs.  form  of  Vault  sby 

Vaward.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Forms :  a,  4- 
vaward  (6  va-ward),  5-6  vawarde.  0.  Sc,  5 
waward(e,  waywarde,  5-6  wawart.  7.  5  vau- 
warde,  fauward,  6-7  vauward ;  5-6  vawe-,  6 
vawwarde,  6,  8  vawward.  fi.  5  wowarde,  5-6 
vowarde,  6-7  voward.  [Reduced  form  oivattui' 
ward  Vamwabu.     See  VANT-/r^j:.] 

1.  Mil.   «■  Vanguaed  I. 

a.  137^  Bakbour  Bruce  viii.  48  Thai  saw  in  battale  cum 
arayit  Ihe  vaward  with  baner  displayit.  a  1400-50  Alex- 
ander 3617  pe  men  out  of  Medy  he  mas. .To  enverom  alle 
J>e  vaward  of  all  )>e  vile  yndes.  c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.) 
3554  Abel,  Jiis  son  bold  and  hard,  Bare  the  baner  in  the 
vaward.  c\^^x  Arriv.  A'.  Ediv.  It''  (Camden)  29  His 
vawarde  so  sore  oppressyd  them,  with  shott  of  arrows,  that 
they  gave  them  rignt-a-sharpe  shwre.  a  1548  Hall  Chron., 
Hen.  V,  48  Beside  this,  he  appoincted  a  vawarde,  of  the 
which  he  made  capitayne  Edward  duke  of  Yorke.  1579 
piGGES  Stratiot.  132  To  give  their  attendance  at  the  lodg- 
ing of  their  Chiefes  of  the  .Armie,  whether  it  be  of  the 
Battaile,  or  Vawarde.  1610  Holland  Camden^s  Brit.  11. 
178  The  English  were  the  first  that  entered  with  great 
vigour  upon  the  front  and  vaward.  1640  Habington 
Edw.  /y,  81  The  Vaward  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Glocester,  the  Rere  by  the  Lord  Hastings.  (1706  Phillips 
(ed.  Kersey),  V award,  an  obsolete  Word  for  Van-Guard.) 
iBaS  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  I.  116  He  intrusted  the 
command  of  the  vaward,  or  centre,  to  the  Earl  of  Moray. 
1846  ToRRENS  Rem.  Milit.  Hist.  148  The  disposition  of 
troops  seems. .to  have  been  a  vaward,  or  advance,  a  centre, 
and  rear. 

&•  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xii.  340  And  thai  haf  tald  thair 
reboyttng,  Thai  of  the  waward,  c  14*5  Wyntoun  Cron.  vi. 
xix.  2261  He  askyt  at  )k  kynge  Til  haf  {'e  wawarde  \.v.r. 
wawart]  of  his  batale.    I5oo-ao[see  bj. 

y.  <:i4oo  Stge  Jerus.  430  t>e  fauward  Titus  toke, ..With 
six  housand  soudiours.  C1440  Bone  Florence  604  The  va\\e- 
warde  and  the  myddyll  soone,  And  the  rerc-warde  owte  of 
Rome    Ihe  grete  oost  removyd  and  yode.     1529  Rastkll 
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Pastyme  (1811)  222  Havinge  the  rule  of  the  Fienche  kynges 
vawewarde.  1570  Foxe  A.  <5-  M.  (ed.  2)  I.  127  Sebastian.. 
was  Lieue  tenant  general  of  the  Vawward  of  Diocletian  the 
emperour.  1603  Knolles///j/.  y«r>&f  (162 1)  39  The  Vauward 
of  his  armie  was  conducted  by  lohn  and  Andronicus.  1791 
CowpER  Hiad  VIM.  119  Then,  Diomede,  unaided  as  he  was, 
Rush'd  ardent  to  the  vaw-ward. 

5.  1430-40  Lydg.  Bocltas  ix.  xxviii,  In  his  passage  to 
gouerne  the  wowarde.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  241 
In  the  vowarde  of  whom  were  foote  men  with  bawes.  1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  179  Whiche  is  more  fered  of 
the  feendes  than  ony  vowarde  of  a  batayle.  15435/.  Papers 
Hen.  Vlll  (1849J  IX.  393  Ihe  other  galees  of  thEmperour 
appoynted  for  the  vowarde.  1577  Holinshed  Chron.  II. 
1593/1  Forthwith  the  Lord  Lieutenant  sent  to  the  vowarde, 
commaunding  that  they  shoulde  marche  towarde  the  towne, 
1631  Chapman  Caesar  4-  Pompey  Plays  1873  III.  162  The 
voward  of  the  foe  Is  ranged  already. 

b.  In  fig.  context. 

X401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  57  It  ar  50  that  stonden  blfore, 
in  Anticristis  vauwarde.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xlii,  58 
Than  to  battell  thai  war  arreyit  all,  And  ay  the  wawart  kepit 
Thocht.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  1.  (1634)  10  Aiid 
therefore  he  doubteth  not  to  set  their  mouthes  in  the  vaward, 
as  being  strongly  armed  to  subdue  their  madnesse.  a  1586 
Sidney  Wrco/^/rt  1.  viii.  (1622)30  Her  haire  being  laide  at  the 
full  length  downe  her  backe,  bare  shew  as  if  the  voward 
fayled,  yet  that  would  conquer. 

c.  Jig.  The  forefront ;  the  early  part. 
In  later  use  only  as  an  echo  of  Shakspere. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  /K,  i.  ii.  200  We  that  are  in  the 
vaward  of  our  youth.  1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  22 
The  vaward  or  subburbes  of  my  narration.  1827  Scott 
Jrnl.  I.  378  She  is  not  in  the  vaward  of  youth.  —  Chron. 
Canongate  vi,  Those  who  write  tliemselves  in  the  vaward 
of  youth.  1^4  A.  Birrell  Obiter  Dicta  Ser.  1.  208  He.. 
states  that  he  and  his  accomplices,  .are  in  the  vaward  of  thetr 
youth. 

2.  atlrib.  (Cf.  Vanward  a.) 

1808  ScoiT  Marm.  vi.  xxiv.  Myself  will  rule  this  central 
host, ..My  sons  command  the  vaward  post.  Ibid,  xxxiii, 
Where's  now  their  victor  vaward  wing?  1814  —  Lord  0/ 
Isles  VI.  xii.  To  centre  of  the  vaward'line  Fitz-Louis  guided 
Amadine. 

Vawe,  ME,  var.  Fain  a.  and  adv.^  Few  a. 
tVawegard,  obs.  variant  of  Vanguard  (after 
Vawarp). 
a  1548  Hall  Chron.^  Hen.  VI,  176  b,  The  vawegard  was 

conducted  by  the  erle  of  Warwytke. 

Vawght,  obs.  form  of  Vault  sb.^ 
Vawmer,  -meiire,  -mure,  varr.  Vaumuke  Obs, 
Vawrae warde,  variant  of  Vamwaud  Obs. 
t  Vaws-cornice.   Obs.~^  (See  quot.) 

i688  YiohtAE.  Armoury  \\\.  102/1  Vaws-Cornice,  is  any  small 
Cornish  lying  under  a  great  swelling  out  peece,  as  under  a 
Planchier,  or  swelling  Friese. 

Vawt(e,  obs.  ff.  Vault  sb.^  and  v.^  Vawthe, 
obs.  f.  Vault  z/.i  Vax,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wax  sb.  and 
V.   Vax-cayme,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wax-comb. 

t  Vay(e,  obs.  southern  variants  of  Fay  sb.^ 

1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gentrie  27  By  my  vaye,  shee  looketh 
lyke  a  foule  Kite  that  haunteto  our  yarde  at  home.  i6oa 
Contention  bettv.  Liberality  ^  Prodigality  iv.  ill,  Come  on, 
suriah,  chill  make  you  vast,  bum  vay. 

Vay,  southern  dial,  var.  Fay  z/.l;  obs.  Sc.  f. 
Way.  Vayage,  obs.  Sc,  var.  Voyage,  Vayd, 
obs.  Sc.  f.  Wade  v,  Vaye,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Way  sb. 
Vayk,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Weak  a.  Vayle,  obs.  f.  Veil 
sb.  Vaylliaunee,  obs,  f.  Valiance.  Vayn, 
southern  Mil,  var.  Fain  a. ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wain  ;  Sc. 
var.  Wane  sb.  Obs.  Vaynd,  var.  Waind  v.  Sc. 
Vayndis,  Sc.  var.  Wandish  v.  Vayne,  obs.  f. 
Vein  sb.  Vayowre,  var.  Veyour  Obs.  Vayr, 
southern  ME,  var.  Fair  a.  Vayrd,  obs.  Sc,  f. 
Ward  v.  Vayre,  southern  ME.  var.  Fair  a.  \ 
obs.  f,  Vaih.  Va5,  southern  ME.  var.  Faw  a. 
Obs,    Va^t,  southern  ME.  y^^x.  fought  Fight  z'. 

Voh(e,  ME.  varr.  Each  a.  Vddir,  Vder,  obs. 
Sc,  ff.  Other  a.    Ve,  obs.  Sc,  f.  \Szpron.j  Wee  a, 

"fVee^t  int.    Naut.   Obs.  (See  quots.) 

i6s6  Capt.  Smith  Accid.  Yttg.  Seamen  30  To  row  a  spell, 
hold-water,  trim  the  boate,  vea,  vca,  vea,  vea,  vea.  16*7  — 
Seaman's  Gram.  vi.  27  One  and  all,  Vea,  vea,  vea,  vea,  vea, 
that  is  they  pull  all  strongly  together. 

Veadge,  Veage,  obs,  varr.  Voyage  sb, 

Veak,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Vake  v. 

Veal(v/"l),j^.i  Forms:  4vel(5  veil),  5-7Tele; 
5  veel  (feel),  6  veele  ;  5  veylle,  6  veyle  {Sc, 
veil,  Weill)  ;  6-7  veale  (6  ueale,  feale),  6-  veal 
(.SV.  7  weall,  8  veaU).  [a.  AF.  vel,  OF.  vcei  {vieij 
vealy  vaelj  etc. ;  mod.t.  veau),  vedeij  =  Prov. 
v€del\Ji^  Cat.  vcdel.  It.  and  Pg.  vitello -.—L.  viteil- 
uSf  dim.  of  vitulus  calf.] 

1.  The  flesh  of  a  calf  as  an  article  of  diet. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Merch.  T.  176  '  Bet  is,'  quod  he,  *  a  pyk 
than  a  pikerell.  And  bet  than  olde  boef  is  the  tendre  vel'. 
(  1400  Maundev.  (1830)  vi.  72  Thei  eten  but  lytille  or  non  of 
Flessche  of  Veel  or  of'^Beef.  c  i4ao  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  28 
A  sawce  hit  is  For  vele  and  venyson,  iwys.  C1440  I'romp. 
Parv.  508/2  Veel,  flesche,  vitulina.  1515  Barclay  Egloges 
n.  (1570)  B  iii/2  Fat  porke  or  vele,  &  namely  such  as  is 
bought  For  easier  price  when  they  be  leane  &  nought. 
1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  177  They  also  coompare  the 
fleshe  of  these  tortoyses  to  be  equall  with  veale  in  taste,  1610 
Venner  Via  Recta  iii.  51  Veale  is  a  more  odoriferous  flesh 
then  any  other.  1653H.  Cogan  tr./'/«(!<7'j  Trav.xxxxw.  137 
These  people  feed  on  all,  as  Veal,  Mutton,  Pork,,  .and  finally 
of  all  other  beasts  whatsoever.  1706-7  Far^uhar  Beaux' 
Stiat.  I.  i,  Aim.  Have  you  any  Veal?    Bon.  Veal  !  Sir,  we 
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had  a  delicate  Loin  of  Veal  on  Wednesday  last.  1780  Beck* 
FOKD  m^g^.  AUfft.  1 25  The  most  perfect  fillet  of  veal  thai  ever 
made  the  mouth  of  man  to  water.  1&46  J.  Baxter  Lifir. 
PracL  Agric.  (ed.4)  II.  127  In  the  rearing  of  calves  for  veal 
in  HollaiKltit  is  U5;ual  to  confine  them  in.  .pens.  1890  Spec- 
hUor  4  Oct.,  What  insipid  and  tasteless  cheer  does  veal 
afford ! 

2.  A  calf,  esp.  as  killwl  for  food  or  intended  for 
this  purpose.     Now  rare. 

I4aa  YosGE  tr.  Secreta  Secrtt.  244  Flesh  of  Velis,  Vynegre, 
hemroU,  and  Potage  of  oot-mell.  f  1450  Mhour  Saiua- 
cioHH  (Roxb.)  71  The  ydolatiers  of  the  golden  veel.  1466 
Pastan  Lftt.  II.  269  For  purveying  of  all  the  vely.s,  lambes, 

certain  piggs  and  polaly.  1513  Douglas  JEneid  xii. 
185  T>-dy  ky  low>-s,  veilys  by 


ProLi 


'544  in 


_     >-dy  ky  low>-s,  veilys  by  tliame  rynnis.       

Star  Chamber  Cases  (Selden)  II.  305  The  prices  of  Flesh,  a.s 
of  Beefes,  Muttons,  Veales,  &:  Porkes.  1583  Noitingham  Rec. 
IV.  199,  vj.  fatte  welhres,  at  viij  s.  viij  d.  a  pece,  and  ij.  veyles, 
at  vj  s.  viij  d.  a  pece.  1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  ff  Comnnv,  25 
The  flesh,  .of  their  swine,  oxen,  and  veales  haue  the  best 
relish.  1648  Herrick  Hes^er.^  Paneg.  Sir  L.  Petnberton 
63  When  guests  make  their  abode  To  eate  thy  Bullocks 
thighs,  thy  Veales,  thy  fat  Weathers.  1688  Holme -4  rw/ijwrv 
III.  315/1  Upon  these  [drag  hooks]  are  hung  two  Veals  or 
Muttons  at  a  time.  1737  Ocktertyre  House  Bk.  (S.H.S.)  13 
Killd  a  Veall.  i8ot  Farmer^s  Mag.  Aug.  31Q  In  selling 
veals  to  butchers,  their  haggling  was  extremely  disagree- 
able. 183s  Thackrhav  Newcomes  I.  265  My  mother,  .would 
receive  her  prodigal  and  kill  the  fatted  veal  for  me.  1898 
Wkstcott  Daind  Harttm  x^\\^  Yvai  brought  three  or  four 
veals  into  town  one  spring  to  sell. 

coiiect.  17x0  Addison  Tatler  No,  148  P  i  The  Flesh  of 
Lamb,  Veal,  Chicken,  and  other  Animals  under  Age. 

3,  iutrib.f  chiefly  in  names  of  dishes,  etc.,  made 
from  veal,  as  veal  broth  ^  cutlet ^  g''<^'vy,  A^»  etc. 

ai6«s  Fletcher  Hum.  Lieut,  in.  vii,  Ye  Porridg  gutted 
Slaves,  ye  Veal  broth-Boobies!  1630  J.  Tavlor  (Water  P.) 
Gt.  Eater  Kent  14  Three  sixe-penny  veale  pyes..were  pre- 
sented to  the  scalado.  1675  E.  W[ilson]  Spadacrene  Dunel- 
mensi's  39  This  [water],  .helpeth  all  internal  corrosions,  if 
taken  in  Veal  Broath  fasting.  I7a5  Fam.  Diet,  s.v.,  Put  your 
Veal  Stakes  into  the  Pan  again, and  finish  the  dressing  with 
Veal  Sweet- Breads,  /bid..  Some  Veal  Gravy  must  be  pour'd 
upon  it.  1747  tr.  Astruc's  Fevers  340  Let  the  patient  also 
drink  plentifully  of  veal  broth.  1769  Mrs.  Raffald  Eng. 
Housek.  (177S)  19  About  a  pound  of  beef  or  veal  suet.  18*7 
ScoTT  Surg.  Dau,  ii,  Lamb  and  spinage,  and  a  veal  Floren- 
tine. 1833  L.  Ritchie  ITaud.  by  Loire  182  A  large  baby  in 
one  arm,  and  a  basket  of.  .cold  veal-pie  in  the  other.  1848 
Dickens  Dombey  xviii,  He  treats  Mrs.  Perch  to  a  veal 
cutlet  and  Scotch  ale.  1858  Simmonds  Did.  Trade,  Veal- 
tta,  a  thick  gelatinous  soup  or  broth  made  of  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  fillet  or  knuckle  of  veal.  1885  Jerome  On  the  Stage 
48  Property  Man,  behind,  making  a  veal  and  ham  pie,  out 
of  an  old  piece  of  canvas  and  a  handful  of  shavings. 

b.  Special  Combs.  :  veal-bled  a.,  bled  to  ex- 
haustion, like  a  calf  intended  for  veal ;  veal-bones, 
fig.  youth,  nonage  ;  veal  calf,  (a)  =  sense  3  ;  {b)a. 
variety  of  leather;  veal-farmer,  one  who  rears 
calves  for  the  batcher;  veal-like  tz.,  resembling 
(that  of)  veal;  f  veal  money  (see  quot.);  veal- 
akin,  (a)  the  skin  of  a  calf;  {b)  a  skin-disease 
characterized  by  wliite  shining  spots. 

1899  IVestm,  Gas.  8  Sept.  3/1  The  exhausted,  and  almost 
*veal-bled  and  forlorn  bull.  1785  R  Cumberland  Observer 
No.  92,  Our  process  seldom  fails  in  either  case,  when  we 
apply  it  timely,  and  esi)ecially  to  young  poets  in  their  *veal 
bones,  as  thesaying  is.  1888  Addy  SJuffield  Gloss.  272 
There  is  a  saying  '  married  in  the  veal  bones  always  a  calf'. 
¥1556  Wills  ^  Ihv.  N.  C.  (Surtees,  1835)  153  To  Thomas 
morison.  .for  ij  *vealecalves.  1805  Boston  Heraldzi  March 
5/6  Colored  leather  is  firmer  and  selling  more  freely  :  Grain, 
i2@i4c;  veal  calf,  16  @  I  Sic  1844  H.  Stephens  Z^-&.^arw 
H.  469  The  *veal-fariners  keep  from  6  to  12  cows  each. 
i8aa-7  'Veal-like  [see  veaUskin  below].  1897  \V.  Anderson 
Surg.  Treat.  Lupus t  k.w  unwholesome,  veal-Iike  whiteness, 
diversified  by  tiny  blood-vessels.  1684  Manley  CowelVs 
Interpreter  s.v.,  *Veale  money  or  Veale  noble  money.  The 
Tenants  of  one  of  theTythings  within  the  Manner  of  Brad- 
ford in  Wiltshire,  pay  a  yearly  Rent  by  this  name.. in  lieu 
of  veale  paid  formerly  in  kind.  1591  Exck.  Rolls  Scotl. 
XXIL  171  [loj,  of  certain]  barkit  "weillskynnis.  1823-7 
Good .S"/«^;l/tf</.(i 829)  V. 6^4  Epickrosis Leucasmus,  Veal- 
Skin.. .This  is  the  vitiligo  or  ve.-il-skin  of  Willan,  so  called 
from  the  veal-like  appearance  which  these  spots  produce  on 
the  general  colour  of  the  surface.  1858  .Simmonds  Diet. 
Trade,  Veal-skinS,  an  Irish  trade-name  for  hides  of  the  calf, 
which  are  dearer  than  other  leather 

Hence  Veal  v.  trans.  ^  to  rear  (calves)  for  use  as 
veal ;  Vea'ler,  a  calf  intended  or  fit  for  veal.    U.S. 

190J  -  in  American  Diets. 

Veal,f(5.-     Sc.  Mining.     (See  quots.) 

1883  Gresley  Gloss.  Coal-M.  269  Veal,  a  tank  or  water- 
barrel  placed  upon  a  cage  for  emptying  the  sump.  1886  J, 
Barrowman  Sc.  Mining  Terms  69  Veal,  or  voun^  a  water 
box  or  chest,  usually  on  wheels,  for  removing  water. 

Veale,  var.  Vele  Obs.;  obs.  Sc.  f.  \\E.hhaiiv. 

Vea-lillg,7'M.r*.i  [f.  Vealji^.i]  b,.  A-vealing, 
procuring  veal.  b.  Conversion  into  veal. 
_  1664  CoTFON  Scarron.  i.  47  And  up  he  starts,  to  go  a  steal- 
ing, Either  a  Mutt'ning,  or  a  Vealing.  1847  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
Soc,  SXW.w.  394  It  is  equally  suitable,  wnether  the  calf  Is 
intended  for  vealing  or  to  l>e  reared. 

fVea-ling,  7^/'/.  .f^.2  obs.   (See  quot.) 

x688  HoLMR  Armoury  \\\.  86/2  Working,  is  to  lay  them  on 
the  Beam  and  with  the  Fleshing  Knife  and  Vealing  Knife,  to 
scrape  off  the  Lime  and  cleanse  them  from  their  Fleshyness. 

Vea-ling,  vbl.  j^.3    Sc.  Mining,    [f.  Veal  j/^^] 
1886  J.  Barrowman  Sc.  Mining  Terms  69  Vealing,  or 
vouning,  chesting;  getting  out  water  by  means  of  veals. 

Vealinous,  obs  form  of  Villainous  a. 

Vealy  (vfli),  a.    [f.  Veal sb.^] 

1.  Resembling  veal. 

1769  Mrs.  Raffald  Eng.  Housekpr.  {1778)  17  Then  put 
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in  a  few  boiled  forcemeat  balls,  which  must  be  mace  of  the 
veally  part  of  your  turtle.  1864  Lowell  Fireside  Trav.  259 
When  we  were  fairly  at  anchor,  .they  crawled  out  again,. . 
their  vealy  faces  mezzotinted  with  soot. 

^.fig.  Imperfectly  developed  ;  immature  ;  charac- 
terized by  youthful  immaturity. 

1890  Columbus  (Oliio)  Dispatch  17  July,  A  vealy  medical- 
school  graduate,  whose  employment  is  an  insult  to  intelligent 
people.  1907  Outlook  19  Jan.  80/1  The  sylvan  thief  shared 
our  vealy  homage  with  moonlighters,  smugglers  [etc.]. 

Hence  Vea'liness,  want  of  maturity. 

1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

Veand,  obs.  Sc.  variant  of  Tveig/iing  Weigh  v. 
Veany,  variant  of  Veny2  Obs.  Vear,  obs.  f. 
Veer  v.  ;  obs,  Sc.  f.  War  sb. ;  south-w.  dial.  f. 
Fear  v.  Veare,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Fare  v. 
Vearie,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Very  at/v. 

VeaS6.  Now  only  south-7u.  dial.  Forms  : 
4  (9)  vese  (9  veze)  ;  6-7  (9)  vease,  7  veaze;  7 
veeze  (9  veese)  ;  9  vaise,  vaze,  etc.  [Southern 
var.  of  Feeze  sb.l  A  rush,  impetus  ;  a  run  before 
a  leap.     (Cf.  Feeze  sb.  i  and  i  b.) 

^1386  Chaucer  Knight's  T.  1127  And  iher  out  cam  a 
rage,  and  such  a  vese,  That  it  made  al  the  gate  for  to  rese. 
1573  Tw^-HK  Aineid  v.n.  Nn4b,  This  vp  in  hand  he  caught, 
and  trtmblyng  at  his  foe  did  flyng,  Arysing  up  therwith,and 
forth  his  vease  he  fet  withall.  1614  Gorges  Lucan  i.  41  In 
this  flitting  whirle-winde  vease,  I  passe  the  Mountaines 
Pyrinees.  Ibid.  viii.  346  O  Marriners  stay  not  my  veaze, 
Headlong  to  plunge  into  the  seas,  a  x6i8  J.  Davies  (Heref.) 
Wit's  Pilgrimage  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  31/2  From  whence 
Loues  lightest  Kluses  take  their  veeze  To  leape  into  those 
Seas,  which  cares  destroy.  1646  in  Dircks  Life  Marq. 
Worcester  x.  {1865)  171,  I  only  would  retire  myself  from 
further  present  charge,  as  a  ram  doth  to  take  a  greater  vease. 
1678  Ray_  Prov.  78  Every  pease  hath  its  ve.ize,  and  a  bean 
fifteen,  .signifies  Pease  are  flatulent,  but  Beans  ten  times 
more.  iSjJ  Jennings  Dial.  W.  En^l.  80  Faa^,  ..the  dis- 
tance employed  to  increase  the  intensity  of  motion  or  action 
from  a  given  point.  1875  Poi*soN  Quaint  Words  S.  Wores. 
26  What  a  vese  they  [sc.  the  hounds]  did  go,  surely. 

Vease,  dial,  var.  Feeze  v.^  Veasy,  var.  Vasya, 
Obs.  Veaw^e,  southern  ME.  var.  Few  a. ;  obs, 
var.  View  v.  Veaze,  var.  Vease.  Veb,  obs. 
form  of  Web  sb.  Vecche,  Veohche,  southern 
M  F.  varr.  Fetch  v. 

llVecohio.    Obs.    [It.]   An  old  man. 

C1570  Bugbears  i.  ii.  61  Yet  it  dothe  not  content  our 
pinchefiste,  the  old  vecchio.  /bid.  7g  'Jhe  three  thousand 
Crownes  that  our  vecchio  dothe  require. 

Vech(e,  obs.  ff.  Vetch.  Vecht,  Vechtie,  obs. 
So.  ff.  Weight  sb.,  Weighty  a. 

t  Vecke.  Obs.  Also  5  vekke,  wekke.  [app. 
ad  At.  veer  A  ta,  fem.  olvecckio  old.]    An  old  woman. 

As  direct  adoption  from  Italian  would  be  remarkable  in 
the  14th  cent.,  it  is  possible  that  the  word  existed  in  OF. 
colloquial  use. 

X300  GowER  Con/.  I.  g8  This  olde  wyht  him  hath  awaited 
. .:  F lorent  his  wofuU  heved  uplefte  And  syh  this  vecke  wher 
sche  sat.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4495  A  rympled  vekke,  ferre 
ronne  in  age,  Frownyng  and  yelowe  in  hir  visage.  x4ix-ao 
LvDG.  Citron.  Troy  i.  2795  Sche  cleped  anoon  vn-to  hir 
presence  An  aged  vekke,  fer  in  ^eris  ronne.  14*6  —  /)e  Guii. 
Pilgr,  12752  An  olde  wekke  a-noon  I  mette.  143&-40  — 
Boehas  i.  xx.  (1554)  36  b,  Whan  these  veckes,  ferre  yronne 
in  age,  Within  them  selfe  hath  vaine  glory  and  delite  For  to 
farce  and  poppe  their  visaije. 

t  Vecked,///.  a.  Obs.    =  Tkvecked///.  a. 
i56>  Lrgh  Armory  11,  56b,  Hee  beareth  Azure,  a  crosse 
formye  vecked  Argent. 

Veoord.   rare"^.   —  next. 

1788  tr.  Sivedenborg's  Wisdom  0/ Angels  v.  §378.  364 
Hence  too  the  Terms  Concord,  Discord,  Vecord  (malicious 
Madnes>)  and  other  similar  Expressions. 

Vecordy.  rare~^,  [ad.  L.  vecordia,  f.  vecors 
senseless,  foolish.]     (See  quot.) 

1656  IJlount  Glossogr.  [copying  Cooper],  Vecordy,  mad- 
ness, trouble  of  minde,  folly,  doting. 

Vecount,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Viscount. 

Vecta-rious,  fz,  rarer-^.  {i.h.vectdri-us {eqttus)^ 
f.  vectare  to  convey.]     (See  quot.) 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Vectarious,  belonging  to  a  coach, 
waggon  or  any  carriage.  [Hence  in  Phillips  (1658) ;  in  later 
edd.  (1671-96)  Vectorious.] 

Veotayllys,  obs,  variant  of  Victuals. 

Ve*otible,  a.  rare-^.  [f.  L.  vect-,  ppL  stem  of 
vehire  to  carry.]     (See  quot.) 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Vectible,  that  is  or  may  be  carried. 

Vectiffal  (vektai-gal),  sb.'^  Now  only  Rom. 
Hist.  Also  6  vecti-,  Sc.  victigall.  [a.  L.  vectjgat 
a  payment  to  the  State,  etc.]  A  payment  of  the 
nature  of  tribute,  tax,  or  rent,  made  to  a  superior 
or  to  the  State. 

1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  243  Grit  tribute  and  victigall 
alsua,  Ilk  ^eir  by  5eir  to  king  Arthure  till  pa.  1538  Leland 
//i«.  {1769)  IV.  Ill  Thereupon  they  give  a  Fee  Farm e  or 
Vectigall  of  an  100. 1.  yearely.  The  Vectigall  is  as  it  was. 
1656  Hlount  Glossogr.,  Vectigal, .  .used  substantively  for 
toll,  impost-money  or  tribute  it  self.  1774  T.  West  Aniiq. 
Furness  (1805)  104  His  lands  and  tenants  were  exempted 
from  all  regal  exactions  of  talliage,  toll,  passage,  pontage, 
and  vectigal.  1838  Arnold  Hist,  Rome  (1846)  I.  xvii,  366 
J  he  tribunes  demanded . .  that  the  occupiers  of  the  remainder 
should  pay  their  vectigal  regularly. 

t  Vectigal,  sb.^  and  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6 
Sc.  viotogall,  [ad.  L.  vectigal-is^  f.  vectigal:  see 
prec]  a.  sb.  A  collector  of  tribute,  b.  adj. 
(See  quot.  1656.) 
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"535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  \.  18S  Mark  TerebelL.Hes 
constat  him  hisvictogall  that  tyde,  For  to  collect  his  tribute 
and  his  rent.  1656  IJlount  Glossogr.,  Vectigal,  that  pays 
or  pertains  to  paying  tribute,  subsidy,  pension  or  rent. 

tVection,  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  vection-,  vectio^ 
n,  of  action  f.  ve/iire  to  carry.]  The  action  of 
carrying ;  vectitation. 

(ri6io  Sir  C.  Hkvdon  Astrol.  Disc.  (1650)  42  For  whatso- 
ever moveth  another,  it  doth  it  either  by  impulsion,  attrac- 
tion, volutation,  or  vection.  1635  Swan  Spec.  M.  (1670)  198 
Albertus  calls  this  motion  a  vection  or  a  carrying.  165^  Z, 
Coke  Logick  40  Local  motion... Traction  or  drawing. 
Vection  or  carrying. 

II  Vectis  (ve'ktis).      [L.  vectis  lever,  crow-bar.] 

1 1.  A  lever.  Obs. 

1648  W1LKIN.S  Math.  Magic  i.  v.  33  Rather  suppose  BC, 
to  be  a  Vectis  or  Leaver,  towards  the  middle  of  which  is  the 
place  of  the  fulciment.  1674  Pettv  I^isc.  Dupl.  Proportion 
119  In  the  Fuze  of  a  Watch,  the  greatest  strength  of  the 
.Spring  is  made  to  work  upon  the  shortest  Vectis. 

2.  Sitrg.  a.  An  obstetrical  instrument  employed 
as  a  lever  to  free  the  liead  of  the  child. 

1790  Med.  Comm.  II.  3^7  It  is  now  near  forty  years  since 
an  account  of  the  vecti-;  or  lever  of  Roonliuysen  was 
published.  _  1822-7  Good  Stud^  Med.  (1829)  V.  190  If,  at 
the  same  time,  the  head  be  lying  clear  on  the  perinseum, 
the  vectis  or  forceps  should  be  had  recourse  to.  1841 
Ramsbotham  Obstet.  Med.  <5-  Surg.  314  Another  instrument 
that  has  been  much  employed  with  the  view  of  extracting 
the  child  living,  is  the  vectis  or  lever.  i88z  Trans.  Obstet, 
Soc.  Lond.  XXIL  78,  I  passed  in  a  vectis,  and  by  its  aid  as 
a  lever. .  I  brought  down  the  second  larger  head  and  left  arm. 
b.  An  instrument  employed  in  0]>erations  on  the 
eye. 

i8fib  Illustr.  to  Maw's  Price-current  77  lEye  instruments.] 
Vectis,  Taylor's.  1891  /bid.  42  Ophthalmoscope  lamp, 
operation  scissors,,  .and  vectis.  1895  Arnold  <$•  Sons* 
Catal.  Surg.  /nstr.  158  Vectis  (Taylor's),  for  Extraction  of 
Soft  Lens. 

Vectita'tion,  rare,  [i.h.vectitdre {vtixt),Uc(\. 
of  vectare  to  carry,  convey.]  The  action  of  carry- 
ing or  conveying  (frequently)  ;  the  fact  of  being 
carried  or  conveyed. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Vectitation,  an  often  carriage. 
1727  Pope,  etc.  Martinns  Scriblerus  vi,  Whilst  their  ener- 
vated Lords  are  lolling  in  their  chariots  (a  species  of  Vecti- 
tation seldom  used  amongst  the  Ancients,  except  by  old 
men).  1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  VIU.  253  A  method  of 
aerial  vectitation. 

Ve-Ctitory,  (7.  rare-K  [Cf.prec]  Of  the  nature 
of  carrying  or  conveying. 

182s  Examiner  8/1  Heaven  forbid  that.. the  bodies  of 
Turks  should  be  applied  to  vectilory  purposes. 

Vector  (ve-kt3J),  [a.  L.  vector,  agent-noun  f. 
vehere  to  carry.  So  (in  sense  i)  Sp.  and  Pg.  vector, 
Y.  vectetir.'\ 

1 1.  Astr.  (See  quot.  1 704.)  Also  vector  radius, 
-  radius  vector  Radius  3  e.   Obs. 

1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Tcchn.  I.  s.v.,  A  Line  supposed  to  be 
drawn  from  any  Planet  moving  round  a  Center,  or  the  Focus 
of  an  Ellipsis,  to  that  Center  or  Focus,  is  by  some  Writers 
of  the  New  Astronomy,  called  the  Vector;  because  'lis  that 
Line  by  which  the  Planet  seems  to  be  carried  round  its 
Center.  1796  Mouse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  28  If  a  right  line, 
called  by  some  the  vector  radius,  be  drawn  from  the  sun 
through  any  planet,  and  supposed  to  revolve  round  the  sun 
with  the  planet  [etc.]. 

2.  Math.  A  quantity  having  direction  as  well  as 
magnitude,  denoted  by  a  line  drawn  from  its 
original  to  its  final  position. 

01865  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  Eleni.  Quaternions  i.  L  i 
A  right  line  AB,  considered  as  having  not  only  length,  but 
also  direction,  is  said  to  be  a  Vector.  1881  J.  C.  Maxwell 
Electr,  Sf  Alagn.  1 1.  28  'I'he  vector,  whose  components  are 
F.  G.H.,  is  called  the  vector- potential  of  magnetic  induction. 
1882  MiscHis  Unipl.  Kinemat.  109  The  resultant  of  a 
.system  of  vectors  whose  type  is  ut./Pdm,  if  each  were 
directed  from  /  to  P,  would  be  a  vector  utAf./G  directed 
from  /  to  G. 

attrib.  1878  W.  K.  Clifford  Dynamic  95  We  are  led  to 
two  different  kinds  of  product  of  two  vectors,,  .a  vector  pro- 
duct..and  a  scalar  product.  1880  Nature  XXL  256  Some 
vector  property  (such  as  rotation  about  an  axis),  1897  Cubrv 
Theory  Electr.  i<f  Magnetism  361  If  we  replace  the  vector- 
equation  by  its  three  component-equations  and  the  vector- 
inttgrals  of  the  latter  by  the  above  values. 

Vectorial  (vektOa-rial),  a.  [f.  L.  vectori-us  or 
directly  f.  prec] 

•j- 1.  Callable  of  carrying  or  conveying.  Obs. 

1715  Derham  Astro'Theol.  (1726)  66  From  a  Vectorial 
Power,  or  Emanations  from  the  Sun.  /btd.tZ  If.. we  should 
imagine  the  Moon  to  be  wheeled  about  our  Earth,  by  the 
Motion  and  Vectorial  Power  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Math.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  connected  with,  a 
vector  or  radius  vector. 

1882  MiNCHiN  Unipl.  Kinemat.  84  The  vectorial  area  of 
the  complex  path  thus  traced  out. .is  the  area  of  the  rou- 
lette. 1882  C.  Smith  Conic  Sect.  (1885)  loThe  radius  vector 
is  considered  positive  if  measured  from  O  along  the  line 
bounding  the  vectorial  angle. 

Vecto-rian,  a.  rare-'^.  [Ci.  prec]  (See  quot.) 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Vectorian,  apt  to  carry,  serving 
for  carriage. 

t Vectorsllip,  Obs.  [f.  L.  vector  Vector.] 
Conveying  agency  or  activity. 

1649  Bclwer  Pathomyot.  l  iv,  19 This  Animall  Faculty.. 
by  the  vectorship  of  the  spirit  flowes  from  the  Braines  into 
every  particle, 

tVeXture.    Obs.    [ad.    L.    vectHra,    f.    vect-, 
vehere  to  carry.]     Carriage,  conveyance. 
1625  Bacon  Ess.,  Scd.  Sf  Troubles  (Aib.)  405  There  be  but 
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three  Things,  which  one  Nation  selleth  vnto  another;  The 
Commodilie. .;  The  Manufacture;  and  the  Vecture  or 
Carriage,    a  1643  [see  Sectube]. 

Ved,  obs.  So.  form  of  Wed  v.,  Weed  s/>. 

II  Veda  (v^-c?a).  Also  8  Beda  ;  Vidam,  "Vie- 
dam,  Vedara.  [a.  Skr.  vec/a  knowledge,  sacred 
knowledge,  sacred  book,  from  the  root  vti/-  to 
know :  see  Wit  zf.  The  a-forms  are  from  the  Skr. 
nom.  and  ace.  vei/am,  perh.  partly  through  Tamil. 
The  Urdu  form  ^^// (Hindi  ved)  is  also  represented 
in  older  use  by  BeaU  (1698),  BeiJ  (1776),  and 
Bec/e  (1789).]  One  or  other  of  the  four  ancient 
sacred  books  of  the  Hindus(called  the  A"?^-,  Yajur-^ 
Sdnia-y  and  Atharvaveda) ;  the  body  of  sacred 
literature  contained  in  these  books. 

«.  1734  PiCART  tr.  Roger^s  Relig.  f  Manners  Bramins  in 
Cerem,  Sf  Relig.  Customs  Var.  Nations  1 1 1.  353  The  Vedani 
is  the  Book  of  the  Law  among  these  People,  and  contains 
alt  they  are  to  believe  or  practise.  1763  Schafton  Indostan 
{1770)  4  The  Bramins  say,  that  Brumma,  their  law-giver, 
left  them  a  book,  called  the  Vidam,  whcih  contains  all  his 
doctrines  and  institutions.  1766  J.  Z.  ^\o\.fi^\JL  Interesting 
Hist.  Events  (ed.  2)  I.  12  The  great  absurdities  and  im- 

ui  ilies  of  the  Viedam.     1778  Orme  Hist.  MHit.  Trans,  vt. 

I.  5  The  Shasier . .  they  assert  to  be  the  genuine  scripture  of 
Bramah,  in  preference  to  the  Vidam.  1794  R.  J.  Sulivan 
View  Nat.  IV.  295  The  Vedams,  or  texts  of  scripture,  were 
published  by  Brahma,  together  with  the  Shasters,  or  com- 
mentaries,  about  six  hundred  years  afterwards. 

/3.  1776  JusTAMosD  tr.  RayimCs  Hist.  Ind.  I.  33  The 
Bramin.. promised  to  pardon  him  on  condition  that  he 
should  swear  never  to  translate  the  Beda-!,  or  sacred  volumes, 
1788  Asiatic  Researches  I.  340  The  first  four  [parts  of  know- 
ledge] are  the  immortal  i'iJas  evidently  revealed  by  God. 
1808  CoLEBROOKE  Ibtd.  VIII.  387  It  may  be  here  proper  to 
remark,  that  each  Veda  consists  of  two  parts,  denommated 
the  Mantras  and  the  Brahmanas  ;  or  prayers  and  precepts. 
1841  Elphinstone  Hist.  Ind,  I.  71  The  religion  taught  in 
the  Institutes  is  derived  from  the  V^das,  to  which  scriptures 
they  refer  in  every  page.  1871  Mateer  Travancore  35 
Accordingly,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tlie  Sudras  never  do  read 
the  Sanscrit  Vedas. 

attrib.  1841  Penny  Cyd.  XX.  40^/1  In  like  manner,  the 
Veda-hymns . .  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  laws  of  metre. 
1843  Ibid.  XXVI.  171  These  various  schools  of  the  Veda 
theology. 

Hence  Teda'ic  a.,  =  Vedic  a. ;  Ve'daism,  = 
Vedism. 

1865  Baring-Gould  IVerewoIves  x.  176  In  ancient  Indian 
Vedaic  mythology  the  upsaras  were  heavenly  damsels  who 
dwelt  in  the  iether,  between  Earth  and  Sun.  1887  L.  Parks 
Star  in  Ectst  viii.  202  Their  religion  sprung  from  the  same 
root  as  Ved  a  ism. 

II  Veda'Iita.  Also  Vedanta,  Ved&nta.  [Skr. 
veddniay  f.  veJa  Veda  ^  anta  end.]  One  of  the 
leading  systems  of  Hindu  philosophy.   Also  attrib. 

The  Hindi  form  Vedant  has  also  been  occas.  used. 

18J3  CoLKBHOOKE  PkHos.  Hindus  in  Trans.  Roy.  Asiatic 
Soc.  (1827)  I.  ig  The  latter  (Uttara)  commonly  called  Ved- 
inta,  and  attributed  to  Vy.isa,  deduces  from  the  text  of  the 
Indian  scriptures,  a  reBned  psychology,  which  goes  to  a 
denial  of  a  material  world,  184^  C.  S.  Hesry  tr.  £>/'. 
Hist.  Pkilos.  28  The  Vedanta  philosophy  is  an  exhibition 
of  pantheism  in  its  greatest  metaphysical  strictness.  Ibid. 
29  The  Vedanta  system  shows  us  ..  how  pantheism  must 
logically  result  in  scepticism.  1895  It-'estm.  Cm.  23  Oct.  1/3 
The  philosophy  of  Vedanta  is  the  abstract  science  which 
embraces  ail  these  methods. 

Hence  Vedantic  a.,  Vedantlsm,  Veda'ntist. 

The  Skr.  I'edantin  and  Hindi  Vcdanti  have  also  been 
used  instead  of '  Vedani  ist  ', 

1881  Max  Muller  India  vii.  270  The  Brabma.Samag.. 
was  'Vedantic  in  spirit.  1881  Atfunaeum  8  July  41/1  He 
commences  his  enumeration  with  that  system  which  is 
furthest  removed  from  Veduntic  speculation,,  .omitting,  bow- 
ever,  the  VedanU  itself.  1849  C  S.  Henry  tr.  Epit.  Hist. 
Philos.  29  "Vedantism  embraces  in  its  wide  comprchcn:»ion, 
a  multitude  of  other  conceptions,  which  are  common  to  it 
and  to  the  other  pbiIoso{}hies  of  India.  1S80  Birdwood  Ind 
Arts  I.  4  But  Vedantism  is  really  nothing  eUe  than  Nihilism. 
18^  C.  S.  Henbv  tr.  Epit.  Hist.  Philos.  26  Brahma  alone 
exists;  everything  else  is  an  illusion.  The  *Vedaniistft 
prove  this  capital  axiom  by  [etc  J.  Ibid,  29  In  order  (o 
avoid  misconception  of  the  Vedantist  reasoning.  1864 
Tkevelvam  Compet.  lyaiiak  (1866)  215  His  sect  went  by 
the  name  of  '  Vedanti^ts;*  in  fact,  the  'Evangelicals'  of 
the  East. 

Ve'dda.  Also  7  Vaddah,  9  Veddah,  Wedda. 
[Sinhalese  veddd  archer,  hunter.]  A  member  of 
a  primitive  race  inhabiting  the  forest  districts  of 
Ceylon. 

x68t  R.  Ksox  /////.  Ceylon  6i  In  this  Land  arc  many  of 
these  wild  men,  they  call  them  Vaddahs.  1851  Carpenter 
i\fan.  Pkys.  (ed.  2)  289  The  Veddahs  or  wild  hunters  of 
Ceylon.  1875  Jevoss  Money  iv.  28  Somewhat  similar  pieces 
circulated  m  Abyssinia,  the  Soulou  .\rchipelago, .,  and 
among  the  Veddaiis.  i88«  Tylor  Anthropology  vi.  (1904) 
164  In  the  forests  of  Ceylon  arc  found.. the  Vcddas  or 
'hunters',  shy  wild  men  who  build  bough  huts,  and  live  on 
game  and  wild  honey. 

Vedde,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Withv.  Vedder,  -ir,  obs. 
Sc.  f.  AVeather,  Wether.  Vede,  obs.  Sc.  f. 
Weed  sb.  Vede(n,  southern  MK.  varr.  Fekd  v, 
Veder,  southern  MK.  var.  Father,  Featheu. 

Jl  Vedette  (v/de-t).  Alsogvedet;  7-vidette. 
[K.,  ad.  It.  vedetta^  prob.  f.  vedere  to  see.  The 
incorrect  spelling  vidette^  now  rare,  was  common  in 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  cent.] 

1.  Mil.  A  mounted  sentry  placed  in  advance  of 
the  outposts  of  an  army  to  observe  the  movements 
of  the  enemy. 


[  a.  1690  Da  VIES  Diary  (Camden)  129  And  then  lay  down  to 
sleep . .  without  posting  any  scouts  or  videttes  abroad.  1778 
Gouv.  MoRKis  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  U853)  II.  228  A 
few  good  cavalry  may  be  requisite  for  the  videttes.  i8iz 
Examiner  7  Sept.  561/2  He  fell  in  with  the  enemy's 
videttes.  1843  Prescott  Mexico  in.  iii.  (1864J  152  One 
of  the  videttes  perceived.. a  large  body  of  Indians  moving 
towards  the  Christian  lines.  x868  Regul.  ^  Orders  Army 
§  892  Instructions  for  the  guidance  of  Outposts,,  .videttes, 
and  sentries,  i^x  R.  W.  Chambers  Maids  0/  Paradise 
xxii.  376  The  rigid  system  of  patrol  which  brought  death,  .to 
our  sleet-soaked  videttes. 

p.  170a  Milit.  Diet.,  Vedette,  a  Sentinel  of  the  Horse., 
detached  from  the  main  Body  of  the  Army  [etc.]-  1746  R^P' 
Comi.  Sir  J.  Cope  78  To  post  the  Out-Guard,  and  see  the  Ve- 
dettes placed  properly.  1786  Gillies  Hist.  Greece  iii.  I.  ico 
The  order  of  their  guards  and  watches  was  highly  judicious ; 
they  employed,  for  their  security,  out-sentries  and  vedettes. 
1809  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1836)  V,  355  note^  The 
vedettes  of  the  outposts  were  within  shot  of  each  other. 
\^^Queen"s  Re^.  \  Ord.  Army  394  Whether  they  have 
been  m  the  habit  of  placing  piquets,  posting  vedets,  con- 
ducting patrols,  &c.  1879  Blachw,  Mag.  July  23  A  vedette 
was  killed  to-day.  Half-a-dozen  Zulus  rushed  out  on  him 
soon  after  he  had  been  posted  for  the  day. 

trans/.  1807  Pike  Sources  Mississ.  (1810)  248,  I  made  a 
pretext  to  halt — established  my  boy  as  a  vedet,  and  sat 
down  peacably  under  a  bush  and  made  my  noies.  tSia 
CoL.  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  I.  53  An  old  cock,  who  was  the 
vidette.  1878  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart  Mine  is  Thine  xxii. 
II.  98  The  blackcock  vedette  rolled  his  burnished  plumage 
leisurely  against  the  sun. 

Jig.  1801  Jkfeebson  Writ.  (1859)  VII.  483  Philosophical 
vedette  at  the  distance  of  one  thousand  miles,  .is  precious 
to  us  here.  \9io  Spectator  j-^  Nov.  1439  They  cannot  bear  to 
see  the  landlords,  whom  they  regard  as  their  own  vedettes, 
terrorized. 

2.  Vedette  boaty  a  small  vessel  used  for  scouting 
purposes  in  naval  warfare. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Oct.  6/1  Building  armour-clads,  f;ist 
cruisers,  vedette  and  torpedo  boats.  189a  Times  (weekly 
ed.)  7  Oct.  7/2  They  are  vedette  boats  and  not  torpedo 
boats  in  the  proper  sense. 

Vedic  (v^''dik),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Ved-a  +  -ic] 
a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  contained  or  mentioned 
in,  contemporary  with,  the  Vedas.  b.  sb.  The 
language  of  the  Vedas,  an  early  form  of  Sanskrit. 

1859  Max  MiJLLER  Anc.  Sanskrit  Lit.  10  The  sacred 
literature  of  the  Vedic  age.  Ibid.  11  The.. publication  of 
all  Vedic  texts  and  commentaries.  1864  Pisi  v  Ltd,  Daniel 
ix.  558  The  old  Vedic  worship  was  a  libation  to  the  god  of 
fire.  1873  Whitney  Oriental  *  Ling.  Stud,  i  A  general 
view  of  tne  whole  body  of  Vedic  literature.  1884  American 
VIII.  90  There  arc  still  orthodox  Brahmans,  who. .maintain 
old  V«iic  sacrifices.  189a  Schrumpf  First  Aryan  Reader 
p.  xi.  Specimen  B  ought  to  have  preceded  specimen  A,  as 
Vedic  is  older  than  Sanskrit. 

Vedir,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Weather. 

Ve'dism,  [f.  Ved-a-(--ism.  Cf.  Vedaism.] 
The  system  of  religious  beliefs  and  practices  con- 
tained in  the  Vedas, 

188a  Athenxuvt  29  Apr.  543/3  In  this  paper  he  showed 
the  relationship  between  the  Vaishnava  religion  and  three 
other  forms  of  the  Hindu  religious  system,  viz.,  Ved  ism, - 
Brahmanism,  and  Saivism.  1895  J.  KiDD  Morality^  Relig. 
v.  191  Vedibm,  then,  generally  speaking,  was  a  religion  of 
nature. 

Ve'dist.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -I8T.]  A  student  of,  or 
authority  on,  the  Vedas. 

1896  Seeley  Introd.  Pol.  Sd.  (1903)  364  Not  dealing  with 
ihe  new  matter  introduced  by  Kgyptologbts  or  As>yrioIo- 
gists  or  Vedists. 

Vedlaky  obs.  form  of  Wedlock. 

Vedo(^u,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Widow. 

llVedrO.  AlsoSwedro.  [Russ.  Be^po  pail.] 
A  Russian  liquid  measure  equal  to  2.7  imperial 
gallons. 

1753  Hanway  Trav,  vi.  Ixxxi.  {1762)  I.  371,  8  Krushquos,  i 
wedro— 13  english  quarts.  1799  W.  Tookk  View  Russian 
F.mp.  II.  523  The  greater  part  was  then  already  podraded 
(contracted)  for  at  148  kopecks  for  every  vedro.  1802-3  "'' 
Pallas  s  Trav.  (1812)  I.  234  Boiled  in  large  kettles  contain* 
ing  from  forty  to  forty.thrce  Russian  vedros,  or  eimers,  of 
water.  1833  R.  Pinkerton  Russia  77  The.  .di^tilleries. . 
issue  about  twenty-five  millions  of  vedros.  1907  Edin.  Rev. 
Jan.  224  The  peasants  of  that  province.. drank  this  year 
62,924  vedros  of  vodka  more  than  last. 

Vee.     Mining.     (See  quot.) 

1883  Gkesley  Gloss.  Coal-M,  »5g  Vee.  the  junction  of  two 
underground  roadways  meeting  in  the  form  of  a  V. 

II  Veedor,  Obs,  Also  6  veadore,  viador.  [a, 
Sp.  and  Pg.  vteddry  Pg.  vedor^  veador^  viador,  f. 
ver  to  see.]  An  official  invested  with  inspecting 
or  controlling  power. 

"■  [1555  Eden  Z>r<:(K/cj(Arb.)  158  OncGonzalus  Fernandus 
Ouiedus  beinge  one  of  the  maiestrates  appointed  in  that 
office  which  the  Spanyardescaule  VecdQr.\  i59sT.ScARLtTT 
Est.  Engl.  Fugitives  G,  Sammariba,  the  Veedors  chiefe 
officer.  i6ia  Shelton  Qidx.  ni.  viil.  192  The  office  of  a 
Bawde., should  not  he  practised  but  by  people  well  borne  ; 
and  ought  besides  to  haue  a  Veedor,  andexaminatorof  them. 

fi.  1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  11.  129  We  spake  with  his  Vea- 
dore, or  chiefeman,  that  haih  the  dealing  with  the  Christian<i. 
16x5  PuRCHAS  Pilgrims  II.vii.  949  (Guinea),  They  haue  one 
attending  on  them,  whom  they  call  Viador  (which  word  they 
haue  learned  of  the  Portugals) ;  hee  is  the  Kings  Treasui  er, 
and  keepeth  his  Gold  and  other  Riches. 

Veel,  southern  dial.  var.  Keel  v.,  Field  sb. 

Veer  (vi»i),  sb.  [f.  Veer  ».^]  An  act  or 
instance  of  veering  ;  a  ch.ange  of  direction. 

16x1  CoTCR.,  Virevoulte,  a  veere,  whirle, ..friske,  or  turne. 
1633  T.  Jamks  Voy.  70  Wee.  .expected  a  lower  veere  of  the 
water.     1871  Tfnnvsos  Last  Tonrn.  231  Till  the  warm  hour 


returns  With  veer  of  wind.  1890  Daily  News  21  Aug.  5/7 
This  project  of  the  Emperor  William  would  explain  the 
sudden  veer  round  ashort  time  ago  against  Prince  Ferdinand. 

Veer,  southern  ME.  var.  Fib;  var.  Vere 
(Spring)  Obs, 

Veer  (vI»j),  v.^  NatU.  Forms  :  5-7  vere  (6 
Sc.  vire) ;  6  vyere,  7  vier- ;  6-7  veare,  7  vear ; 
7  veere,  7-  veer.  [a.  MDu.  vieren  to  let  out, 
slacken,  =  0\iO.Jieren,  fiaran  to  give  direction 
to.  Hence  also  G.  vieren^  fieren^  Da.  fire^  Sw. 
fira  in  nautical  use.] 

1.  trans.  To  allow  (a  sheet  or  other  sail-line)  to 
run  out  to  some  extent;  lo  let  out  by  releasing. 
Also  with  out.  ?  Obs. 

So  Du.  and  Flem.  {dc^  schoot  vieren.^  freq.  used  fig. 

c:  1460  Pilgrim''s  Sca-Voy.  25  Hale  the  b-welyne  !  now, 
vere  the  shete  !  153a  Lett,  rt-  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  III.  11.  975 
[The  galley  was  next  them,  but  if  she]  may  vyere  the  shit, 
she  will  go  from  us  all.  1530  Hichscorncr  302  A-le  the 
helme  !  a-le  !  vere  !  shot  of  !  vere  sayle  !  1549  Covtpl.  Scot. 
vi.  41  Vire  the  trossis,  nou  heise.  Ibid,,  Vire  jour  liftaris 
and  3our  top  sail  trossis.  i59oi3PENSER  /''.  Q.  i.  xii.  i  Behold 
I  see  the  hauen  nigh  at  hand,.  .Vere  the  maine  shcte,  and 
beare  vp  with  the  land.  1626  Capt.  Smith  Accid.  Yng.  Sea- 
men 28  Loure  the  maine  lop  saile,  veare  a  fadome  of  your 
sheat.  1617—  Seaman's  Gram.  ix.  39  Veere  more  sheat,  or 
a  flowne  sheat,  that  is,  when  they  are  not  haled  home  to  the 
blocke.  1669  Sturmv  Mariner's  Mag.  i.  ii.  17  Veie  out 
some  of  your  Fore  and  Main-sheets.  Ibid.  18  Vere  out  the 
main  Sheet,  and  fore  Sheet.     1694  [see  Main-sheet  1]. 

atspl.  1530  [see  above],  a  1658  Cleveland  Inund,  of 
Trent  T^  Now  Bedfellows  do  one  another  greet  I'  th'Saylors 
Phrase,  Vere,  vere,  more  Sheet. 

b.  To  let  out  (any  line  or  rope)  ;  to  allow  to  run 
ottt  gradually  to  a  desired  length. 

1574  W.  Bourne  Regiment  for  Sea  xiv.  {1577)  42  They 
haue  a  pece  of  wood,  and  a  line  to  vere  out  ouer  borde. 
1618-9  DiGBV  P'oy.  Medit.  (Camden)  75,  I  bore  vp  to  her, 
and  by  a  barrel!  viered  her  out  a  long  hawser.  165(0  Ley- 
bourn  Curs.  Math.  608  As  you  veer  out  the  Log-Line,  set 
the  Drift  of  the  Log  with  your  Compass.  lyai  Phil,  Trans. 
XXXI.  178  [He]  marches  on  the  bottom  of  the  Sea,  vearing 
out  the  Coiles  of  his  Pipe.  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  68 
They  rowed  it  towards  the  rock,  veering  out  a  rope,  which 
they  had  fastened  to  the  large  boat.  1839  Civil  Eng.  9f 
Arch.  frni.  II.  178/2  They  had  the  appearance  of  a  single 
rope  capable  of  being  coiled  and  veered  out  conveniently. 
1893  W.  R.  Mackintosh  A  routui  Orkney  Peat  Fires  ( 1905) 
II.  136  [He]  veered  out  the  boat's  tether  till  he  came  along- 
side the  vessel. 

+  0.  Similarly  without  adv.    Obs.  rare, 

1624  Cait.  Smith  Virginia  vi.  219  As  fast  as  you  can  hale 
and  vere  a  line.  1787  Best  A  ngling  (ed.  2)  169  I  'ecr  your 
line,  let  it  off  the  reel  after  striking. 

2.  To  allow  (a  boat,  buoy,  etc.)  to  drift  further 
off  by  letting  out  a  line  attached  to  it.  Usually 
with  a7vay  or  out. 

1539  in  R.  G.  Marsden  Sel.  Rec.  Crt.  Adm.  (Selden)  T.  67 
The  marinars  of  the  sayd  Venys  shippe  did  vere  owt  thtrc 
grete  bote.  1824  Mechanic's  Mag,  No.  41.  215  They  tried 
the  means  of  veering  away  a  buoy.  1831  Tkelawny  Adi'. 
Vounger  Son  Ixxiv,  We  veered  an  empty  cask  astern,  with 
a  rope  attached  to  it.  183^  Marrvat  P.  Simple  (i£63)  207 
They  veered  out  a  buoy  with  a  line,  which  we  got  hold  of. 
1846  A.  Young  Naut.  Diet.  357  To  veer  a  buoy  in  a  ship's 
waice,  means  to  slack  out  a  rope  to  which  the  buoy  has  been 
attached,  in  order  to  let  it  go  astern. 

3.  To  Itt  out  or  pay  out  (a  cable). 

1604  Adm.  Ct.  Exam.  21  May,  The  cables  were  not  viered. 
i6aa  R.  Hawkins  Voy.  5".  ^SVa  (1847)  203  On  both  sides  was 
crying  out  to  veere  cable.  /i^/V/.,  Those  [cables  were]  very 
short,  and  vered  to  the  better  end.  1637  Capt.  Smith  Sea- 
man's Gram,  vii.  30  Veere  more  Cable,  is  when  you  ride  at 
Anchor.  1745  P.  Thomas  Jml.  Anson's  Voy.  156  Tho'  they 
immediately  let  go  the  Sheet-Anchor,  and  veer'd  almost  two 
Cables  on  it,  yet  they  drove  out  to  Sea.  1789  Trans,  Soc. 
ArtsW\.-2ii  Cables  veered  astern,  with  tackles  leading  from 
them  to  the  sliip's  quarters.  1854  G.  B.  Richardson  Univ. 
Code  v.  (ed.  12)  1280,  I  cannot  veer  more  cable.  1870 
SIeade  Ne7v  Zealand  2Cfo  After  veering  cable  we  went  to 
quarters.  1899  F.  T.  Bullen  Way  Navy  41  Every  anchor 
fell  and  cable  was  veered  to  five  shackles. 

fig.  1616  B.  JoNSON  Devil  an  Ass  v.  v.  46  Traines  shall 
sceke  out  Ingine, ..euery  cable  Is  to  be  veer'd. 

absol,  1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  Aaa4b,  Ne 
file  plus  amarre  I  keep  fast  the  cable  !  stopper  the  cable  ! 
veer  no  more  !  1775  Phil.  Tram.  LXVIU.  404  At  4  a.m. 
found  ship  drove,  veered  to  a  whole  table. 

b.  With  away  or  out. 

(a)  1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  437  This  obliged  us  to  let  go  our 
Sheet  Anchor,  veering  out  a  good  scope  of  Cable.  1769 
Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  Aaa  4  b,  Filer  le  cable  bout 
par  bout,.. to  veer  cut  the  cable  end-for-end.  x8s|9  F.  T. 
Bullen  Log  Sea-7vai/ 74  The  warships,  wliich,  with  top- 
masts housed  and  cables  veered  out  lo  the  clinch,  were  all 
steaming  full  speed  ahead. 

(6)  1748  Anson's  Voy.  11.  iii.  138  To  veer  away  the  cable 
briskly.  Ibid.  iii.  IL  319  After  we  had  veered  away  one 
whole  cable.  1765  Commodore  Bvron  Voy.  (1773)  I.  79  A 
thick  fog  coming  on  with  hard  rain,  we  veered  away  the 
stream  cable.  1846  A.  Young  N'aut.  Diet.  357  '  Veer  away 
the  cable,'  that  is,  slack  it  and  let  it  run  out. 

/i>.  1769  -M,  Cumberland  Brothers  in  Brit.  T/ieat.  (1808) 
XVIII.  17  I'll  veer  away  no  more  good  advice  after  you. 

c.  To  put  on  (cables)  end  to  end.  nire-^. 

1806  A.  Duncan  Nelson  86  The  latter  continued.. to  drop 
to  leeward,  and  the  Theseus  was  obliged  to  veer  on  two 
cables  to  keep  within  reach  of  them. 

4.  To  veer  and  haul :  (seequots.). 

1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine,  To  Veer  and  haul,  to  pull  a 
rope  tight,  by  drawing  it  in  and  slackening  it  alternately,.. 
so  that  the  rope  is  straitened  to  a  greater  tension.  1841 
R.  H.  Dana  Seaman's  Man.  133  To  veer  ami  haul,  is  to 
liaul  and  slack  alternately  on  a  rope,  as  in  warping,  until 
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the  vessel  or  boat  gets  headway.  1867  Smyth  Saiior's 
W^rd'ik,,  To  v€tr  attd  kaut^  to  gently  tauten  and  then 
slacken  a  rope  three  times  before  giving  a  heavy  pull,  the 
object  being  to  concentrate  the  force  of  several  men.  1875 
Bedford  Sailors  Fockft  Bk.  viii.  282  By  hauling  and 
veering  on  it,.. a  sufficiently  uniform  strain  on  it  would  be 
obtained,  „  , 

Jig.  1891  C  Roberts  Adrifi  A/tter.  251  The  agents  ha\-e 
a  certain  margin  to  veer  and  haul  on  in  their  commission. 
1901  Speaker  27  April  10Q/2  Here  is  a  sum  on  which  the 
British  Go\*ernment  may  fairly  veer  and  haul. 

f  6.  »«/r.  Of  a  ship;  To  sail  with  the  sheet  let 

out.  Ods. 

a  x6k  NowenciaUr  Navalis  (MS.  Harl.  2301)  s.v.,  When 
a  Shipp  sailes,  and  the  Sbeate  is  veered-oul,  wee  saie  she 
goes  veering.  1691  Cait,  Smith's  Seaman's  Gram.  i.  xvl 
76  The  Ship  goes  Lasking,  Quartering,  Veermg,  or  Large; 
are  terms  of  the  same  signification,  viz.  that  she  neither  goes 
bya  Wind  nor  before  the  wind,  but  betwixt  both. 

veer  (v!*i),  v,^  Forms :  6  varre  (?),  7  vere, 
vear  e,  veore,  7-  veer.  [ad.  F.  virer  (  =  Sp. 
virar^  birar^  Pg.  virar^  It.  virare),  to  lurn,  to  veer; 
of  obscure  origin.     See  also  ViRE  t^.] 

1.  intr,  a.  Of  the  wind :  To  change  gradually ; 
to  pass  by  degrees  from  one  jwint  to  another,  spec, 
in  the  direction  of  the  sun's  course.    Grig.  Nant. 

xjSa  N.  LiCHKFiELD  tr.  CastanhedtCs  Canq.  E.  Ind.  73 
And  after  that  the  winde  verred  [w]  to  the  Southwest  they 
bare  with  the  same.  16*7  Capt.  Smith  SeamatCs  Gram,  ix. 
39  Now  the  wind  veeres,  that  is,  it  doth  shift  from  point  to 
point.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Troj'.  (1677)  6  The  wind  in 
one  hours  space  veering  about  every  point  of  the  Compass. 
1^6  Goad  Ceiesi.  Bodies  11.  vii.  231  Their  Influence  may  be 
separated  so  far  as  to  suffer  a  cooler  Wind  to  blow,  which 
upon  their  Rising  shall  vere  to  a  warmer  point.  1744  J. 
CuiRiDGE  Shfph.  Banbury's  Rules  15  The  wind  commonly 
veers  to  the  South  West.  1777  Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.a^o 
The  wind  was  Easterly.  At  the  instant  of  the  shock  it  is 
said  to  have  veered  to  the  West.  1836  Marryat  Midsh. 
Easy  xxxi,  The  wind  had  veered  round,  and  the  Aurora  was 
now  able  to  lay  up  clear  of  the  island  of  Maritimo.  1849 
Mrs.  SoMERVitXE  Conmx.  Phys.  Sci.  (ed.  8)  xv.  138  When 
north  and  south  winds  blow  alternately,  the  wind  at  any 
place  will  veer  in  one  uniform  direction  through  every  point 
of  the  compass.  1899  F.  T.  But-len  Log  Sea-ivai/ ^i-j  The 
next  night  the  wind  veered  to  the  eastward. 
fb.  To  turn  round,  revolve.  Obs. 

1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  u.  ii.  Columnes  459  O  !  thou 
fair  Chariot,, . thou do'stalwaies  veer  About  the  North-Pole. 
Ibid.  484  .As  long  as  Heav'n's  swift  Orb  shall  veer.  161 1 
CoTGR.,  Virer^  to  veere,  turne  round,  wheele  or  whirle  about. 

2.  Naut,  Of  a  ship:  To  change  course;  spec,  to 
turn  round  with  the  head  away  from  the  wind  in 
order  to  sail  on  another  tack. 

£x6ao  Z.  DoYD  ZiotCs  Floxvers  (1855)  131  The  other  veres 
as  slowe,  Lar-board  and  Star-board.  1697  Dryden  JEneid 
T,  io85  .\-head  of  all  the  Master  Pilot  steers.  And,  as  he 
leads,  the  following  navy  veers,  1761  British  Mag.  II.  497 
The  Packet  in  haste  to  Beaumaurice  was  veering,  When, 
lo  !  a  large  ship  towards  our  vessel  was  steering.  1798 
CotERiE>GE  Anc.  Mar.  m.  iii,  It  plunged  and  tacked  and 
veered.  1848  Lytton  Harold  in.  ii.  The  Earl's  fleet  after  a 
brief  halt  veered  majestically  round.  1878  Susan  Phillips 
On  Seaboard  iig  The  coble  lossed,  and  veered,  and  tacked, 
As  she  strove  to  make  the  shore. 

3.  Of  things:  To  turn  round  or  aliout ;  to  change 
from  one  direction  or  course  to  another. 

Also  in  fig.  context  (quot.  1690);  cf.  sense  4. 

1633  T.  James  Voy.  12  The  water  veer'd  to  a  lower  ebbe. 
1690  Dryden  Amphitryon  v.  48  Thou  Weather-cock  of 
Government;  that  when  the  Wind,  .changes  for  the  Sover- 
aign,  veers  to  Pierogative. 

1810  ScoTT  Lady  o/L.  \.  xiii,  A  narrow  inlet, . .  Lost  for  a 
space,  through  thickets  veering,  But  broader  when  again 
appearing.  i8a3  Byron  Island  \.  iii,  No  mora  at  thy 
command  The  obedient  helm  shall  veer,  the  sail  expand. 
1865  Swinburne  Poems  .(■  Ball.y  Rondel  5  Grief  a  fixeci  star, 
and  joy  a  vane  that  veers.  1878  Geo.  Eliot  Coll.  Break/, 
P,  8x1  The  shadows  slowly  farther  crept  and  veered  Like 
changing  memories. 

b.  Of  persons  or  animals. 

x76o-7»  H.  Brooke  Foot o/Qual.  (1809)  HI.  17  Susanna 
slipped,  .from  the  side  of  her  mamma,  and  veering  toward 
Harry,  she  went  on  one  side.  1805  Worusw.  Preludeiw.  20  ' 
'Twas  but  a  short  hour's  walk,  ere  veering  round  I  saw  the 
snow'white  church.  1815  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  322  After  , 
passing  Bullington,  Sutton,  and  Wonston  we  veered  away 
from  State-Charity.  1879  Tourgee  FooCs  Err.  xxxvi.  256 
The  amazed  horse  veered  quickly  to  one  side,  and  stopped 
as  if  stricken  to  stone. 

4.  fig.  To  change  or  alter ;  to  pass  from  one 
state,  position,  tendency,  etc.,  to  another;  to  be 
variable  or  changeable  :  a.  Of  persons. 

1670  Dbyoeh Conq.  Granaia iii.  i,  Two  Factions  turn  him 
with  each  Blast  of  Wind.  But  now  he  shall  not  veer.  x68a 
S.  Pordage  Medal  Rev.  2  When  the  Tide  turn'd,  then 
strait  about  he  veers,  And  for  the  stronger  side  he  still 
appears.  1714  Swift  Jacks  put  to  their  TrumpsV^ks.  1841 
II.  852  Those  few  at  last  veer'd  quite  about.  And  join'd  in 
my  disgrace,  1734  tr.  Rollin's  Ane,  Hist.  vin.  §4  (1841) 
I.  312/1  Alcibiades  was  of  a  pliant  and  flexiijle  disposition, 
that  would  take  any  impression  which  the  difference  of 
times  and  circumstances  might  require,  still  veering  either 
to  good  or  evil  with  the  same  facility  and  ardor.  1821 
Pbaed  Gog  Poems  1865  I.  95  Linda,  like  many  a  modern 
Miss,  Began  to  veer  around  at  tliis.  1858  H.  Bushnell 
Nat,  ^  Superuat,  x.  (1864)  308  The  infirmity,  .shown  by 
human  teachers,  when  they  veer  a  little  from  their  point. . 
to  catch  the  assent  of  multitudes.  1884  F.  M.  Crawford 
Rotn,  Singer  1.  56  He  is  a  man  to  veer  about  like  a  weather. 
cock. 

b.  Of  feelings,  thoughts,  conditions,  etc. 

1669  Dryden  Tyrannic  Love  iv.  i,  Like  a  wind  it  [love]  in 
no  quarter  stays ;  But  points  and  veers  each  hour  a  thousand 
ways.    X7U  Shaftesb.  Charac,  (1737)  I.  296  For  as  these 


passions  veer,  my  interest  veers,  my  steerage  varys.  1756 
H.  Walpole  Lett.  (1846)  III.  198  Madame  J*onipadour, 
perceiving  how  much  the  King's  disposition  veered  to  devo- 
tion, artfully  look  the  turn  of  humouring  it.  1813  Scoit 
Hokehy  I.  xxii,  While  his  own  troubled  passions  veer 
Through  hatred,  joy,  regret,  and  fear.  1833  Hr.  Martineau 
Fr.  lilies  <V  Pol.  iii.  47  Her  thoughts  were  ready  to  veer 
any  way  jn  hope  of  escape,  1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  52 
Seldom  has  the  fortune  of  war  veered  round  so  rapidly. 
c.  To  diverge  or  differyVi?//;  something,  rare—^, 

1796  Campaigns,  1793-4  L  '•  iv.  25  Your  opinion,  dear 
Richard,  veer'd  widely  from  mine. 

6.  absol.  To  alter  the  course  of  a  ship,  spec,  by 
causing  it  to  swing  round  with  the  stern  to  wind- 
ward so  as  to  sail  on  another  tack.  Also  of  a 
ship  :  To  adroit  of  veering. 

i6as  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  Ind.  (1909)  III.  54  IThe 
Portuguese]  payde  away,  vearinge  to  delay  time  for  our 
cominge  upp  with  them.  1627  Capt.  Smith  Seaman^ s  Gram. 
ix.  40  Foundering  is  when  she  will  neither  veere  nor  steare, 
the  Sea  will..ouer_  rake  her.  1686  tr.  Chardin's  Trav. 
Persia  66  If  the  Wind  be  contrary,  they  never  strive  against 
it,  but  vere  about.  169a  Capt.  Smithes  Seaman's  Gram. 
I.  xvi.  76  In  keeping  the  Ship  near  the  Wind,  these  terms 
are  used, ..Veer  no  more,  keep  her  to,  touch  the  Wind. 
1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  s.v.  l^eering.  If  ..it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  veer,  in  order  to  save  the  ship  from 
destruction.  1810  J.  H.  ftlooRE  Pract.  Navigator  290  To 
veer^  to  change  a  ship's  course  from  one  tack  to  the  other, 
by  turning  her  stern  to  windward.  1884  Pae  Eustace  124 
Aly  lads,  He  to,  then  veer  and  sail  against  the  wind. 
b.  trans,  (with  ship  as  object). 

1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  s.v.  Veerings  When  it 
becomes  necessary  to  veer  the  ship,  the  sails  towards  the 
stern  are  either  furled,  or  brailed  up. 

6.  trans.  To  turn  (something)  from  one  course  or 
direction  to  another.     ^X%o  fig.  (cf.  4). 

(i?)  1647  N.  Ward  Simple  Cobler  (1843)  30,  I  veer'd  my 
tongue  lo  this  Kind  of  Language  de  industria.  1S09 
Kendall  Trav,  III,  18  The  tone  of  the  British  Cabinet  is 
veered  by  every  incidental  change  of  war.  1883  Mkrkdith 
Poet.  Wks.  (1912)  212  Cities  and  martial  States,  Whither 
soon  the  youth  veered  his  theme. 

f^)  1804J.  GviKH\tAK  Birds  0/  Scot.  85  Her  bleeding  wing 
she  veers..;  on  him  she  springs.  1855  Singleton  Virgil  I, 
81  A  lofty  beech  To  veer  [L.  tor^neat]  the  bottom  of  the 
carriage  [vc.  the  plough].  1876  Trans.  Clinical  Soe.  IX.  167 
At  each  successive  scarification  he  veers  the  direction  of  the 
parallel  incisions. 

1 7.  To  turn  about  or  screw  in  order  to  adjust ; 
to  cause  to  revolve  or  whirl.  Obs. 

a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Hist.  Jos.  V,  Wks.  (1711)  107 
In  musical  Instruments,  if  a  String  jar  and  be  out  of  Tune, 
we  do  not  frettingiy  break  it,  but  leisurely  veer  it  about  to 
a  Concord,  a  1693  Urquhart''s  Rabelais  in.  xvii.  140  A  pair 
of  Yarn  Windles,  which  she.  .unintermittedly  veered,  and 
frisked  about. 

Veer,  south-western  dial,  variant  of  Feer  v, 

Veerable,  «.  [f-  Veer  v.'^  i  ,]  f  Of  the  wind : 
Tending  to  veer ;  changeable. 

1670-1  Narborough  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Se?:  Late  Voy.  \.  (1694) 
56  The  wind  veerable  round  the  compass.  1698  Corant  in 
Dampier  Voy.  (1699)  II.  111.  55  When  we  find  the  Winds., 
veerable  to  S.W.  and  back  to  South,  we  stand  off  to  the 
Westward.  171a  W.  Rogers  Voy.  (1718)  13  Yesterday  the 
wind  was  very  little  and  veerable.  174a  Woodhoofe  in 
Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  I.  11.  xxiii.  98  The  winds  being  light 
and  veerable  favored  us  very  much. 

Vee-reri,    rare-°.     [f.  Veer  7/.2]     (See  quot.) 

161 1  CoTCR.,  Vireur,  a  veerer,  or  whirler,  a  round  turner, 
or  turner  of  things  often  about. 

"VoaTep^.     Mining.     (See  quot.) 

1883  Greslev  Gloss.  Coal-M.  269  Veerer  {Som[erset]),  an 
old  word  for  Banksman. 

Vee*riligi  vbl.  sbA  [f.  Veer  v.^  3.]  The  action 
of  causing  or  allowing  to  run  out ;  attrib.  in  veer- 
ing cable,  chain. 

1867  Smyth  Sailor-' s  JVord-Bk.  711  The  veering  cable^  that 
cable  which  is  veered  out  in  unmooring,  and  not  unspliced 
or  unshackled  in  clearing  hawse.  1894  Times  20  Mar.  3/5 
From  the  top  of  the  swivel  a  single  veering  chain  passed 
into  the  lightship  through  the  hawse  pipe. 

Vee'ring,  vbl.  sb:^  [f.  Veer  v.^  The  action 
or  fact  of  changing  course  or  direction. 

a.  Of  the  wind  (or  a  vane),  or  in  general  use. 
1611  Cotgr.,    Virement,  a  veering,    whirling,   wheeling. 

1696  Whiston  Th.  Earth  iv.  (1722)  367  It  will  not  now 
depend  on  the  Season  of  the  Year  alone,  but  on  the  Veering 
of  the  Wind.  1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  xi.  1.  (Rtldg.)  393 
Scipio.  .asked  whether  the  veering  of  the  wind  in  the  politi- 
cal horizon  might  not  blow  me  some  good.  1853  Hkrschel 
Pop.  Leet.  Sci.  iv.  §31  (1873)  i68  Nothing  apparently  can 
be  more  capricious  than  the  shifting  and  veering  of  a 
weaiher-cock  on  a  gusty  day.  x86o  Vaughan  in  Merc. 
Mar.  Mag.  VII.  323  The  direction  and  veering  of  the  wind 
. .  gave  him . .  warning. 

b.  Of  a  ship.     Also  in  fig.  context. 

x68>  Sir  T.  Browne  Chr.  Mor.  2  Expect  rough  seas, 
flaws,  and  contrary  blasts,  and  'tis  well  if  by  many  cross 
tacks  and  veerings  you  arrive  at  the  port.  1769  Falconer 
Diet.  Marine  (1780)  s.v.,  It  is  evident,  that  veeringas  well  as 
tacking  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  same,  .principle. 
1843  I'enny  Cyel.  XXVI.  177/2  The  disadvantage  of  veer- 
ing is  that.. the  ship  is  sometimes  carried  far  to  leeward. 
1865  W._G.  Palgbave  Arabia  II.  301  After  some  tacking 
and  veering,  we  worked  up  to  the  entrance. 
C.  In  figurative  uses. 

1716  Addison  Freeholder  No.  25  f  7  A  soveraign . .  that  is 
prone  to  fall  in  with  all  the  Turns  and  Veerings  of  the 
People.  1780  J.  Brown  Lett.  Toleration  (1803)  II.  216 
After  much  sinful  veering  towards  the  abjured  abominations 
of  Popery,  they,  .lamented  their  perfidy  to  God.  i86x 
Tuli.och  Eng.  Purit.  i.  147  The  strange  and  apparently 
inconsistent  veerings  in  Cromwell's  own  mind. 


Vee'ring,  vbl.  sb.'^  s,  dial.   =  Kkkring  vbl.  sb. 

1733  Full  Horse-Hoeing  Hitsb,  xi.  116  The  Word  Veering 
..is  the  Plowman's  Term  for  turning  two  Furrows  toward 
each  other,  as  they  must  do  to  begin  a  Ridge  ;  and  there- 
fore they  call  the  Top  of  a  Ridge,  a  Veering.  Ibid.^  Our 
Intervals  wholly  consist  either  of  Veerings  or  Hentings. 
1839  [G.  C.  Lewis]  Hereford  Gloss.  115  Ploughed  land  is 
said  to  be  laid  out  into  broad  veerings,  when  many  furrows 
are  turned  up  on  each  side  against  the  same  ridge.  1882-90 
in  Glouc.  and  Wore,  glossaries. 

Vee'ring,///.  a.    [f.  Veeb  z/.2] 

1.  Changing  course  or  direction  ;  f  taming  round, 
revolving. 

1598  Sylvester  Dh  Bartas  11.  ii.  Columnes  635  On  th' 
other  side  [of  the  astrolabe],  under  a  veering  sight,  it  Table 
veers.  1736  Yalden  Poet.  Wks.  (1833)  66  Nor  tax  me  with 
inconstancy;  we  find  The  driving  bark  requires  a  veering 
wind.  1798  Loves  of  Triangles  in  Anti-Jacobin  (1852)  124 
The  veering  helm  the  dexterous  steersman  stops.  1817 
Kehle  Chr.  K.,  3rd  Sund.  after  Easier,  Like  a  bright 
veering  cloud  Grey  blossoms  twinkle  there.  1873  R.  W. 
Church  Influence  Christ.  National  Character  i.  17  Fickle 
as  the  veering  wind.  1896  Strand  Mag.  XII.  250  A  ringing 
shout  of  encouragement  rent  the  veering  smoke- wreaths. 

2.  fig.   Vacillating,  variable,  changeful. 

1684  Roscommon  Ess.  Verse -z^x  But  if  a  wild  Uncertainty 
prevail,  And  turn  your  vearing  Heart  with  ev'ryGale.  1747 
1.J0LLINS  Odes,  Passions,  Of  difl'ring  themes  the  veerine 
song  was  mix'd.  c  1838  Mrs.  Bkowsing  Island  xix,  Man  s 
veering  heart  and  careless  eyes.  i853W.JtRDAN  Autobiog. 
III.  xvii.  262  It  was  thought  a  veering  speech  the  Duke 
had  just  made  in  the  House  of  Peers.  1875  Poste  Gaius  i. 
116  After  much  veering  legislation . . ,  Justinian  enacted  that 
a  man  or  a  woman  who  divorced  without  a  cause  should 
retire  to  a  cloister. 

Hence  VeeTinffly  adv.,  '  changingly,  shiftingly* 
(Webster,  1847). 

Veery  (vi»-ri).  U.S.  [?  Imitative.]  A  North 
American  thrush  {^Turdus  fiiscescens\  2\?>o  called 
tawny  and  IVilson^s  thrush. 

184s  S.  JuDD  Margaret  11.  i,  The  place  flows  with  birds,., 
deep  in  the  forest  [are]  olive-backs,  veeries,  oven-biids.  x86o 
Whittier  My  Playmate  xv.  There  in  spring  the  veeries  sing 
The  song  of  long  ago.  1883  Cent.  Mag.  Sept.  685/1  Our 
thrushes  are  all  frank,  open-mannered  birds;  but  the  veery 
and  the  hermit  build  upon  the  ground. 

f  Veesl,  Sc.  variant  of  Vives. 

a  1585  Montgomerie  Fly  ting  ^i8Th^  weam-eill,  the  wild- 
fire, the  vomit  and  the  vees  [v.rr.  veis,  weis].  1608  Melrose 
Recs.  (S.H.S.)  I.  60  [The  mare]  thairefter  tuik  ane  seikness 
callit  the  veis. 

Vees  2,     Mining.     (See  quot.) 

1883  Greslev  Gloss.  Coal-M.  269  Vees,  Veez,  and  Viese,  a 
kind  of  soft  earth  in  a  fissure  or  upon  the  sides  of  a  dyke. 

Veeze,  south,  dial,  variant  of  Feeze  v.^ 

II  Vega  ^  {ye^'g^)'  [Sp.  and  Catal.  vega,  Pg. 
veiga^  of  obscure  origin.]  In  Spain  and  Spanish 
America,  an  extensive,  fertile,  and  grass-covered 
plain  or  tract  of  land. 

C1645  Howeli.  Lett,  I.  i.  24,  I  am  now  in  Valentia,one  of 
the  noblest  Cities  in  all  Spain,  situate  in  a  large  Vega  or 
Valley,  about  sixty  miles  compass.  1827  Longf.  Life  (1891) 
I.  ix.  131  We  crossed  the  beautiful  Vega — those  delicious  and 
luxuriant  meadows  which  stretch  away  to  the  south  and 
west  of  Granada.  1838  Pbescott  Ferd.  ^  Is.  i.  viii.  (1S46) 
I.  363  Their  spacious  vegas  afforded  an  ample  field  for  the 
display  of  their  matchless  horsemanship.  1850  B.  Taylor 
Eldorado  vii.  (1862)  67  The  grass  on  the  vega  before  the 
house  was  still  thick  and  green.  1887  F.  Francis  Saddle  ^ 
Mocassin  85  The  horses  were  driven  in  from  the  vega. 

b.  In  the  West  Indies,  a  piece  of  fertile  meadow- 
land  used  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  or  tobacco ; 
a  tobacco-field. 

1871  Kingslky  At  Last  ix,  The  vega  is  usually  a  highly 
cultivated  cane-piece.      1871  Hazard  Cuba  329  The  best 

i    properties  known  as  vegas,  or  tobacco  farms,  are  comprised 
m  a  narrow  area  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  island. 

I     Vegfa  2  (vrga).     [a.  Sp.  or  med.L.  Vega,  ad. 
Arab.     mI.    wdqis  falling,  in  {al  nasr)  at  waqis 

!  '  the  falling  (vulture)',  the  constellation  Lyra.    So 

!  F.  Wiga^    The  brightest  star  in  the  constellation 

I  Lyra  ;  a  Lyrse. 

!  1638  Chilmead  tr.  Hues  Treat.  Globes  (1889}  53  The  bright 

!  Starre  in  this  Constellation,  being  the  first  in  number,  Alfon- 

[  sus  calleth  Vega.     1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIV.  225/2  Its  bright- 

■  est  Star,  a  Lyra;,  also  called  Vega,  is  a  conspicuous  object. 
1889  C.   R.   Markham  tr.   Hues'"    Treat.  Globes  221  Vega 

I  contains  hydrogen,  iron,  sodium,  and  magnesium. 

Veget,  obs.  var.  Vegete  a. 

Vegetability  (ve:d,:5/iabi*liti).  [ad.  med.L. 
*vegetabilitas,  f.  L.  vegetdbilis  V^gi^.ta^i.y.  a.:  see 
-ITY,  Cf.  OF.  vegetablete  (Godef.),  F.  vigHabiliti, 
It.  vegctabilith^  Sp.  vegelabilidad.'] 

\\.  A  vegetable  organism.   Obs.~^ 

^1400  tr.  Secrcta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  90  It  shewys 
opynly.  .jiat  euerylk  kende  of  vegetabilitez  haues  a  propre 
ordre,  (lat  ys,  complexioun. 

2.  Vegetable  character,  quality,  or  nature. 

1646  Sir  T.  Brownk  Pseud.  Ep.  u.  v.  91  [The]  lapidifical! 
juyce  of  the  Sea,  which  eniring  the  parts  of  that  pjant  {sc. 
coral],  overcomes  its  vegetability,  and  converts  it  into  a 
lapideons  substance.  1670  Phil,  Trans.  V.  2035  A  descrip- 
tion of  sundry  new  Metals,  or  Semi-metals,  as  be  calls  them ; 
together  with  a  discourse  of  their  Vegetability.  1686  Plot 
Staffordsh.  189  These.. have  their  vegetability  the  same 
way,  with  the  porous  species  of  Coral.  1854  Fraser^s  Mag, 
L.  192  If  any  additional  proofs  of  the  vegetability  of  coral- 
lines were  needed.  1858  T.  R.  Jones  Aquarian  Nat.  136 
The  mineralocisis. .questioned  the  vegetability  of  such  of 
these  productions  as  were  of  a  hard  and  stony  iiatiue. 
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Vegetable  (ve'd^rtab'I),  sb.  Also  6  vegitable. 

[f.  the  adj.] 

1.  A  living  organism  belonging  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom  or  the  lower  of  the  two  series  of  organic 
beings;  a  growth  devoid  of  animal  life  ;  a  plant  in 
the  widest  or  scientific  sense  ( =  Plant  sd.^  a). 

158*  J.  Hester  Compendium  Ration.  Seer,  (title-p.),  The 
Hidden  Vertues  of  sondrie  Vegitables,  Animalles,  and 
Mineralls.  1598  R.  Haydocke  tr.  Lomazzo  11.  125  Some  oj 
them  are  taken  from  minerals..,  some  from  the  vegetables, 
and  wme  from  the  animals.  1653  W.  Ramesev  Astrol. 
Restored  12,  1  suppose  there  is  none  will  ..  deny  ..  the 
Heavens  and  Planets  to  have  influence  over  Herbs,  Corn, 
Plants,  and  all  Vegetable?.  1690  Locke  Www.  Und.  iv.  vi. 
(1695)  337  In  Vegetables,  which  are  nourished,  grow,  and 
produce  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Seeds,  in  a  constant  Succes- 
sion. 1737  Gray  Lett.  Poems  (1775)  24  Both  vale  and  hill 
are  covered  with  most  venerable  beeches,  and  other  very 
reverend  vegetables.  178a  V.  Ksox  Ess,  cUi.  (1819)  \\\.  169 
They  [/.  e.  speeches]  are  like  vegetables  of  a  night,  or  insects 
of  a  day.  1805  R.  W.  Dickson  Pract.  Agric.  \.  387  After 
the  rushes  or  other  coarse  vegetables  have  been  cut  down 
and  carried  away.  1822-7  G(30D  Study  Med.  (1829)  L  265 
The  expressed  oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  the  pistachio,  olive, 
and  almond.  1858  O.  W.  Holmes  Aut.  Breakf..t.  (1883)  205 
Both  [trees]  are  pleasant  vegetables.  1884  De  CandoUe's 
Orig.  Cultivated  PL  4  The  Tetragonia^  an  insignificant 
green  vegetable.  * 

fig,  a  1635  Nauntos  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  44  He  was  a  meer 
vegeUble  of  the  Court,  that  sprung  up  at  night,  and  sunk 
a^ain  at  his  noon.  1709  Steklk  Tatler  No.  86  p  3,  I  met 
him  with  all  the  respect  due  toso  reverend  a  vegetable ;  for 
you  are  to  know,  that  is  my  sense  of  a  person  who  remains 
idle  in  the  same  place  for  half  a  century. 

t  b.  //.  in  collective  sense  :  Vegetation.  Obs, 

r  164S  Howell  Leiti  (1650)  IL  43,  I  have  bin  al wales 
naturally  affected  to  woods  and  groves,  and  those  kind  of 
vegetables.  169S  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  vi.  (1723) 
3Q5  June,  July,  and  August,  .exhibit  a  sltU  different  Shew 
of  Vegetables,  and  Face  of  Things.  1780  A.  Young  Tour 
frei.  I.  18  Their  only  way  is  to  let  it  cover  itself  with  such 
vegetables  as  may  come.  182X  Scorr  Pirate  xxv,  Scrubby 
and  stunted  heath,  intermixed  with  the  long  bent,  or  coarse 
grass, . .  were  the  only  vegetables  that  could  be  seen. 

tc.  Applied  to  the  earth  or  to  a  mineral 
regarded  as  capable  of  growth.  Obs.  rare, 

A  1676  Halr  Prim.  Orig,  Man,  i.  lii.  (1677)  96  Though 
the  Earth  be  not  animated  with  a  Sensible  Soul,  yet  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  a  great  Immortal  Vegetable.  1716 
Chevke  Pkilos.  Princ,  Nat.  Relig.  i.  278  A  hill  is  nothing 
but  the  Nest  of  some  Mettle  or  Mineral,  either  of  Stone. 
Iron,  Tin,  Copper  or  such  like  lower  Vegetables. 

2.  A  plant  cultivated  for  food;  esp.  an  edible 
herb  or  root  used  for  human  consumption  and 
commonly  eaten,  either  cooked  or  raw,  with  meat 
or  other  article  of  food. 

1767  A.  Vousc  Farmer's  Lett,  to  PeopU  (1771)  I.  461  The 
cultivation  of  the  new -discovered  vegetables,  and  all  the 
modes  of  raising  the  old  ones.  1796  Mrs.  Inchbald  Nature 
ftf  Art  xlvi.  (1820)  158  At  a  stinted  repast  of  milk  and  vege- 
tables. 1840  Loudon  Cottagers  Man,  4  in  Hiisb.  III. 
(L.U.K.),  To  supply  the  cottager's  family,  .with  vegetables, 
potatoes,  and  faggots.  1846  Sover  Cookery  450  Where  a 
dish  of  vegetables  are  required  for  second  course.  1873 
JowETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  243  Cabbages  or  any  other  vege- 
tables  which  are  fit  for  boiling. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attrib.  in  sense  2, 
^%7je^elabU-bastn,  dishy  food,  garden^  -market^  etc. 

i7»8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Vegetation,  The  common  Opin- 
ion., is,  that  Water  is  the  great  vegetable  Food.  i8a5  T. 
Hook  Sayings  Ser.  11.  III.  15  Two  vegetable  dishes.  1853 
HicKiE  Aristoph.  (Bohn)  11.  416  In  the  pottery-market  and 
the  vegetable- market  alike,  a  x86o  Alb.  SmiYh  Med.  Stu- 
dent (1S61)  17  Threading  their  way  through  the  crowd  of 
the  vegetable-waggons  arriving  for  to-morrow's  market. 
1898  F.  G.  Ler  Negl.  BaSt.  11  A  vegetable- basin  or  a  soap- 
dish  was  used  instead  of  the  font.  1898  Cent.  Mag.  Jan. 
337/1  May  I  tell  him.. about  your  vegeuble  garden? 

b.  Objective  or  obj.  genitive,  as  vegetabU-eaier^ 
-feeder^  -seller ;  vegetable-eatings  -feeding  adjs. 

Also  with  the  names  of  instruments,  as  vegeted^U-cfwpper^ 
■cutter,  -grater^  -slicer^ctc.  (Knight  Diet.  Meek.) 

(a)  179a  \.  VoUNG  Trent,  France  28  There  are  both  sorts 
[of  bears],  carnivorous  and  vegetable-eaters.  1851-6  S.  P. 
Woodward  Mollusca  {1858)  12  All  the  land-snails  are  vege- 
table-feeders. 1867  M.  Arnold  Celtic  Lit.  4  Bathing  people, 
vci^e table-sellers,  and  donkey  boys,  1875  C.  C.  Blake  Zool, 
54  The  cheiroptera  are,  however,  vegetable- feeders, 

{b)  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  493/5  I"  a  vegetable-feeding 
insect  the  stomach  is  very  voluminous.  1874  J.  W.  Long 
Amer.  Wild-foivl  xxv.  262  They  are  exceedingly  expert 
divers,  and  can  swim  under  water  to  much  longer  distances 
than  any  others  of  the  vegetable-eating  ducks,  ittyj  Ailhutt's 
Syst.  Med.  III.  966  These  stony  masses  are  found  in  the 
inte-^tines  of  many  vegetable -feeding  animals. 

Vegetable  (ve-d.^ftab'!),  a.  Also  6  vegi- 
tabile,  7 -able.  [&.  0¥.  vegetable  {mod,V,v^g^- 
lable, ^It, vegelabile,  Sp.  vegetable ,  Pg.  vegetavel), 
or  ad.  L.  vegetdbilis  animating^  vivifying,  f. 
vegetdre  :  see  Vkgetate  v. 

In  some  instances  the  adj.  cannot  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  attributive  uses  of  the  sb.] 

fl.  Having  the  vegetating  property  of  plants; 
living  and  growing  as  a  plant  or  organism  endowed 
with  the  lowest  form  of  life.    (Cf.  Vegetal  a.  i.) 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.^  Got*.  Lordsh.  90  W^hat  ^inge 
vegetable  ^rat-.tnakys  fruyt,  to  J»e  sonne  ys  apropird. 
i4iz-ao  LvDC.  Ckron.  Troy  11.  674  Zephirus,  |>at  is  .so 
comfortable  For  to  norysche  ^inges  vegetable.  x4Sx-so  tr. 
Higden  (Rolls)  I.  73  Hit  may  be  concludede  Panidise  not  to 
be  there,  sythc  noo  thynge  vegetable  may  haue  lyfe  l»er, 
CIS3S  Du  Wes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1053  All  thynges 
created  of  God  under  the  moone . ,  ben  elemented  vegetables 
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and  sensytyves..  1604  R.  Cawdrey  Table  Alph.^  Vegetable^ 
springing,  or  growing  as  hearbes.  1629  H.  Burton  TnttfCs 
Tri.  197  How  far  themselues  differ  from  senslesse  stockes,  or 
come  short  of  the  vegetable  trees,  a  1676  Hale  Prim.  Orig. 
Man,  III.  iv.  (1677)  266  Things  vegetable,  that  have  simply 
Life,  with  those  operations  incident  to  Life. 
Jig,  1641  W.  Cartwright  Lady.Errant  I.  ii.  The  other 
counts  her  apricots, ..  lays  'em  naked  And  open  to  the  sun, 
that  it  may  freely  Smile  on  her  vegetable  embraces,  a  1678 
3Iarvell  Poems,  To  coy  Mistress  11  My  vegetable  love 
should  grow  Vaster  than  empires  and  more  slow, 
+  b.  Of  the  soul.    Obs, 

1412-20  LvDc.  Chron._  Troy  iii.  5686  Comparysownyd,  as 
it  were  semblable,  To  a  sowie  l>at  were  vegetable,  I>e  whiche, 
with-oute  sensibilile,  Mynystreth  lyf  in  herbe,  flour,  and 
tre.  c  1532  Du  Wes  Introd,  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1053  in  the 
whiche  [body]  our  Lorde  hath  planted  the  soule  vegetable 
by  the  whiche  it  groweth.  1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  Ciiie  of 
God  XXII.  iv.  (1620)  821  The  earth  is  full  of  vegetable  soules, 
strangely  combined  with  earthly  bodies.  1610  Guillim 
Heraldry  iir,  vi.  (1611)  101  A  vegetable  Soul  is  a  facultie  or 
power  that  giueth  life  vnto  bodies. 

t  c.  Vegetable  power  ^A^i^^^TXxm.'^^  of  simple  life 
and  growth,    Obs, 

1601  Dolman  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  (1618)  in.  672  The 
vegetable  power  common  to  men  and  plants.  1625  Hart 
Anat.  Ur.  i.  ii.  20  The  state  of  the  nourishing  or  vegetable 
power  ouer  the  whole  bodie. 

f  d.  Vegetable  stone^  one  of  the  three  varieties  of 
the  philosophers^  stone,  supposed  to  possess  health- 
preserving  properties.    Obs. 

After  med.L.  lapis  vegetabilis'.  cf.  Cower  Conf.  II.  86. 

165*  AsHMOLE  Theatr.  Ghent.  Brit.  Proleg.  7  By  the 
Vegitable  [Stone]  may  be  perfectly  known  the  Nature  of 
Man. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  composed  or  consisting  of, 
derived  or  obtained  from,  plants  or  their  parts  ;  of 
the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  vegetable.  Freq,  as 
contrasted  with  animal  or  mineral  products. 

a.  Of  material  substances. 

158a  Hester  Seer.  Phiorazu  \,  xxxiii.  39  You  shall  giue 
them  5j  of  our  Vegitabile  Sirrup,  1594  Plat  Je^veU-ho.  \,  3 
All  sorts  of  soyle.-do  draw  their  generatiue  &  fructifying 
vertue  from  that  vegetable  salt.  1695  Woodward  Nat, 
Hist.  Earth  II.  (1723)  101  By  Retrenching  a  considerable 
Quantity  of  the  vegetable  Matter.  1721  Mortimer 
Husbandry  II.  207  Statues  are  a  lasting  Ornament  when 
vegetable  Ornaments  are  out  of  Season.  1715  Pope  Odyss. 
IV.  320  The  direful  bane  Of  vegetable  venom.  1755  Diet. 
Arts  ^  Sci.  IV.  2679/1  Almost  all  concretes  that  abound 
either  with  mineral  or  vegetable  sulphur.  1800  Hull 
Advertiser  31  May  2/2  The  superiority  of  coal  to  vegetable 
tar.  1857  Miller  Elem.  Clum.^  Org,  ii.  §  3.  84  The  insoluble 
pectose  contained  in  the  vegetable  tissue.  1875  Scrivener 
Leet.  Greek  Test.  18  The  ancient  ink  was  purely  vegetable, 
without  any  metallic  base. 

poet.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  220  And  all  amid  them  stood 
the  Tree  of  Life,  High  eminent,  blooming  Ambrosial  Fruit 
Of  vegetable  Gold.  tSso  Shelley  Prometk.  Unh,  iii,  iv. 
I  to  My  coursers  sought  their  birthplace  in  the  sun,..  Pastur- 
ing flowers  of  vegetable  fire.  1857  Emerson  Poems  giThe 
zephyr  in  his  garden  rolled  From  plum-trees  vegetable  gold. 

b.  Of  conditions,  actions,  qualities,  etc. 

1690  Locke  Hum.  Und,  11.  xxvii.  $  4  The  wood,  bark,  and 
lea\'es.  &c.  of  an  oak,  in  which  consists  the  vegetable  life. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  178  My  Song  to  flow'ry 
Gardens  might  extend.  To  teach  the  Vegetable  Arts.  1712 
Pope  Vertnmnus  ^  Pomona  4  None  taught  the  trees  a 
nobler  race  to  bear,  Or  more  improv'd  the  vegetable  care. 
«733  .'Vrbuthnot  Ess.  Effects  Air  i.  9  The  Heat  arising 
rom  vegetable  P^-rspiration  is  very  sensible  in  a  hot  Day 
near  a  Field  of  Corn.  1788  Gibbon  Decl.  f^  F.  C  V.^  172  The 
lonesome  traveller  derives  a  sort  of  comfort  and  society  from 
the  presence  of  vegetable  life.  x8o6  Med.  Jmi,  XV.  571 
The  learned  President  begins  this  paper  by  a  theory  of 
animal  and  vegetable  processes,  deriving  them,. from  fer- 
mentation. 18^2  Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  25  This  short 
passage  comprehends  the  essence  of  all  that  can  be  said  on 
the  subject  of  vegetable  development  1874  Spurceon  Treas. 
David  Ps.  xcii.  10  The  brutish  men  grow  with  a  sort  of 
vegetable  vigour  of  their  own. 

c.  Of  earth,  mould,  etc. :  (see  later  quots.). 
x;r74  Golusm.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  vi.  (1776)  I.  55  In  regions 

which  are  uninhabited, .  .where  the  forests  arc  not  cut 
down, . .  the  bed  of  vegetable  earth  is  constantly  encreasing. 
x8ta  New  Botanic  Gard.  !.  53  Beds  of  light  vegetable 
earth,  ibid,  Good  light  vegetable  mould.  1830  M. 
Donovan  Dam.  Econ.  I.  137  What  remains,  when  the 
decomposition  has  totally  broken  down  the  structure  of  the 
vegetable,  is  a  black  pulverulent  substance. ..This  con- 
stitutes  what  is  called  vegetable  mould,  and  is  also  the  chief 
ingredient  in  vegetable  manure.  18^55  Orr's  Circ.  Sci., 
Inorg.  Nat.  185  Whatever  rocks  may  be  composed  of,  they 
are  sure  to  be  covered,  after  a  time,  with  debris,.. until  at 
last  there  is  a  covering  of  vegetable  soil. 

3.  Vegetable  creation^  kingdom^  worlds  etc.,  that 
division  of  organic  nature  to  which  plants  belong. 

1668  Cowley  Ess.  Prose  9f  Verse,  Garden  (1906)  427  Who 
would  not  joy  to  see  his  conquering  hand  Ore  all  the  Vege- 
table World  command  ?  169a-  [see  Kingdom  5].  1718  Prior 
Solomon  x.  49  The  Vegetable  World,  each  Plant,  and  Tree, 
. .  !  am  allow'd,  as  Fame  reports,  to  know.  1823  J.  Badcock 
Dofit.  Amusem.  206  This  extends  in  more  or  fess  degree  to 
every  part  of  vegetable  creation.  1843  Penn^  Cycl,  XXVI. 
180/2  The  distinction  given  between  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms  is  the  possession  of  sensation  by  the  former. 
1878  Huxley  Pkysiogr,  84  To  supply  the  vegetable  world 
with  its  carbon. 

4.  Of,  composed  or  consisting  of,  made  from, 
esculent  vegetables. 

1746  Francis  tr.  Horace,  Sat.  ii.  v.  32  What  your  Garden 
yields, . .  To  him  be  sacrific'd,  and  let  him  taste,  Before  your 
Gods,  the  vegetable  Feast.  1789  W.  Buchan  Dom.  Med. 
C1790)  449  A  milk  and  vegetable  diet.. will  often  perform  a 
cure,  184a  Combe  Digestion  305  Vegetable  food  and  fruit 
might,  with  propriety,  be  used  by  the  middle  and  richer 


classes  in  this  country  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  U.  1838 
SiMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Vegetable-soups,  soups  made  with 
green  pease,  turnips,  and  carrots  cut  small,  cabbages,  &c. 

5.  Resembling  that  of  a  vegetable ;  esp.  unevent- 
ful, featureless,  monotonous,  dull. 

1854  J.  S.  C.  Abbott  Napoleon  (1S55)  II.  ii.  46  The 
pauper  peasantry,  weary  of  a  merely  vegetable  life,  were 
glad  of  any  pretext  for  excitement.  1874  Savce  Compar. 
Philol.  vii.  298  They  had  no  occasion  to  mark  the  lapse  of 
time  in  their  monotonous  and  vegetable  existence. 

6.  ellipt.  Living  on  vegetables ;  vegetarian. 
1812  Shelley  in  Hogg  Life  (1858)  II.  197,  I  continue 

vegetable;  Harriet  means  to  be  slightly  animal,  until  the 
arrival  of  spring. 

7.  Special  collocations. 

Vegetable  acid^  an  organic  add  derived  from  a  plant. 
Vegetable  alkali  (see  quots.  and  Alkali  3).  Vegetable 
brimstone  (see  quot.  and  Lycopodium  2).  Vegetable 
butter  (see  quot.  and  Butter  sb.^  3).  Vegetable  camel  (see 
quot).  Vegetable  casein^  =  Lecumin.  Vegetable  cater- 
pillar^  eggy  ethiopSy  fre-craeker^  Jlannely  t./y'  (see  quots.). 
Vegetable  gelatin  :  see  Gelatin  i  b.  Vegetable  gold,  t(^) 
saffron  (May ne,  1859);  (^)  an  acid  derived  from  the  roots  of 
the  plant  Trixis  Pipizahuac  [Treas.  Bot.  1866).  Vegetable 
hair,  the  long-beard,  Tillandsia  usneiodes  (Ibid).  Vege- 
table horse-hair,  the  fibre  of  the  leaves  of  the  European 
palm  Ckannerops  humilis  (Ibid.  Suppl.  1874),  Vegetable 
ivory  (see  Ivory  2) ;  also  attrib.  Vegetable  jelly,  =  Pectin. 
t  Vegetable  lamb  :  see  Lamb  sb.  5  c.  Vegetable  leather,  the 
plant  Euphorbia  punicea  (Treas.  Bot.  1866).  Vegetable 
inarro7.v\  see  Marrow  sb}  3.  Vegetable  tnummy.  see 
Mummy  jiJ.i  2  c.  Vegetable  oyster  \  (a)  i/.5".,  salsify  ;  ((5) 
scorzonera.  Vegetable  parchment  \  see  Parchment  j^.  i  b. 
Vegetable  pear,  the  chocho  (see  Pear  sb.  3).  Vegetable  sheep, 
silk  (see  quots.J.  Vegetable  sulphur,  vegetable  brimstone. 
Vegetable  tallow,  vellum  (see  quots.).  Vegetable  "wax,  a 
wax  or  wax-like  substance  obtained  from  plants  or  vege- 
table growths.    Vegetable  zvool  (see  quot.). 

1728  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Alkaly,  Since  ^Vegetable  Acids 
are  originally  no  other  than  Mineral  ones.  18x5  J.  Smith 
Panorama  Set.  <5-  Art  II.  389  The  acetous,  and  most 
other  vegetable  acids,  have  some  action  upon  tin.  1892 
Photogr.  Ann.  II.  684  Acids,  including  vegetable  acids, 
1778  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  2)  III.  1809/1  The  fixed  kind  are 
subdivided  into  . .  the  *vegetable,  and  mineral  or  fossile 
alkali,  1796  Kirwan  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  5  Of  the  fixed 
[alkalis]  there  are  two  species,  the  one  generally  afforded 
by  the  incineration  of  inland  vegetables,  and  thence  called 
the  Vegetable  Alkali.  1807  T.  Thomson  Ckem.  (cd.  3)  II. 
588  Carbonate  of  Potash.. was  characterized  by  a  great 
variety  of  names,  according  to  the  manner  of  preparing  it; 
.such  as  fixed  nitre,  salt  of  tartar,  vegetable  alkali.  1846 
Lindley  Veget,  Kingd.  70  The  powder  contained  in  the  spore- 
cases  of  Lycopodium  clavatum  and  Selago..is  employed 
under  the  name  of  Lycopode,  or  *vegetable  brimstone... 
in  the  manufacture  of  fireworks, and.  .to  roll  up  pills.  1836 
Penny  Cycl.  VI.  68/2  *  Vegetable  butters,  the  name  given  to 
the  concrete  oil  of  certain  vegetables,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  butter  obtained  from  the  milk  of  animals,  and  from  ■ 
being  employed  for  similar  purposes.  The  term  is  also  occa- 
sionally, but  improperly,  applied  to  some  vegetable  products 
which  are  entirely  of  a  waxy  nature,  such  as  the  wax  of  the 
Myrica  cerifera,  1845-50  Mrs.  Lincoln  Lect.  Bot.  vi.  40 
Some  of  them  [plants]  flourish  in  the  most  dry  and  sandy 
places,  exposed  to  a  burning  sun ;  as  the  Stapelia,  some- 
times called  the  "vegetable  camel.  1841  ^Vegetable  caseine 
(see  Casein].  1889  E.  Wakefield  Nerv  Zealand  after $0 
Vrs.  Bi  The  aweto,  or  *vegeiable-caterpilliir,  called  by  the 
naturalists  Hipialis  virescens.  ,,  For  some  inexplicable 
reason,  the  spore  of  a  vegetable  fungus  Sphseria  Robertsii, 
fixes  itself  on  its  neck..,  takes  root  and  grows  vigorously. 
1866  Treas.  Bot.  1018/2  S[apota]  man/mosa .  .yields  the 
Marmalade  fruit  sometimes  called  the  "Vegetable  Egg. 
1823  J.  Badcock  Dom.  Amusem.  26  Of  ivory  shavings, 
sponge,  and  the  "vegetable  sethiops,  bladerwrack,  is  char- 
coal also  made,  i860  Ure  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  5)  III.  949  Vege- 
table ethiops,  a  charcoal  prepared  by  the  incineration  in  a 
covered  crucible  of  K\\.e  fucus  vesiculosus,  or  common  sea 
wrack.  1874  Treas.  Bot,  Suppl.  1350/2  "Vegetable  fire- 
crac\itT,  Brodi^a  coccinea.  1875  Knight  Z>/c^.  ^/^^rA.  2695/1 
* Vegetable-^annel,  a  fabric  made  of  a  fine  fiber  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  the  Pinus  sylvesiris.  Pine-wool.  1763 
Phil.  Trans.  LIII.  271  The  "vegetable  fly  is  found  in  the 
island  Dominica,  and  (excepting  that  it  has  no  wings)  re- 
sembles the  drone  both  in  size  and  colour  more  than  any 
other  English  insect.  In  the  month  of  May  it  buries  itself 
in  the  earth,  and  begins  to  vegetate.  1842-  "Vegetable 
ivory  (see  Ivory  2].  x88o  C.  R.  Markham  Peruv.  Bark  219 
A  hut  was  made  among  vegetable- ivory  palms.  1885  Lady 
Brassev  The  Trades  109  The  vegetable-ivory  plant  (Pkyte- 
Uphas  «mcr^«a»7><i).  .attracted  a  large  share  of  attention. 
1826  Henry  Elem.  Chem.  II.  194  "Vegetable  jelly,  unless 
when  tinged  by  the  fruit  from  which  it  has  been  obtained, 
is  nearly  colourless.  1857  Miller  Elem.  Chem.,  Org,  ii.  §  3. 
83  Vegetable  Jelly  (formerly  csWtd pectin).  1845-50  Mrs. 
Lincoln  Leet.  Bot,  185  Such  (compound  flowers]  as  have 
ligutate  florets;  as  the  dandelion,  lettuce,  and  *vegetable- 
oyster.  1859  Bartlett  Diet.  Amer.  (ed.  2)  307  Oyster- 
plant,  salsify . . ,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  taste,  when 
cooked,  to  the  oyster.  It  is  also  called  the  Vegetable 
Oyster.  1882  The  Garden  11  Nov.  425/3  Salsafy  and  Scor- 
zonera. Those  fond  of  using  pet  names  often  call  one  or 
other  of  these  the..' vegetable  oyster'.  1866  Treas.  Bot. 
959/1  The  name  of  "Vegetable  Sheep  (!)  is  given  by  the 
settlers  in  New  Zealand  to  R[aoulia]  eximia,  because,  from 
its  growing  in  large  white  tufts  on  elevated  sheep-runs,  it 
may  be  readily  mistaken  for  the  sheep.  1895  in  Morris 
Austral  Engl.  (1898)  246/2  There  is  in  the  Alpine  regions 
of  the  South  Island  a  plant  popularly  called  the  '  vegetable 
sheep ',  botanically  named  Raonlia.  1853  T.  C.  Archer 
Pop,  Econ.  Bot.  181  "Vegetable  silk.  x866  Treas.  Bot.y 
Vegetable  Silk,  a  cotton-like  material  obtained  from  the 
.seed-pods  of  CItorisia  speciosa.  1855  Ocilvie  Suppl.  402/2 
*  Vegetable  sulphur,  &  povfdcr  obtained  from  the  theca  of 
..common  club  moss  [etc.].  1846  Foreign  Q.  Rev.  April 
88  Among  the  exports  of  Borneo . .  [are]  "vegetable  tallow, . . 
coffee  [etc.].  1866  Treas.  Bot,  1206  Vegetable  tallow,  a 
fatty  substance  obtained  from  Stillingia  sebifera,  Valeria 
indica,  and  other  plants.  1888  Jacobi  Printers'  Vocab. 
J51  *Vegetable  vellum,  Japanese  vellum-paper  specially 
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prepared  to  imitate  \-elIuin.  1815  J.  Smith  Panorama  Set.  * 
Art  11.495  In  China  and  in  Nortn  America,  wax  isobtained 
directly  from  plants,  and  is  then  called  •vegetable- wax. 
tS43  Ptnnf  Cyc/.XXVI.  180  i  Myrica  qutiyi/olia^a.  native 
oftne  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  another  species  which  yields 
a  vegetable  wax.  1853  T.  C  Archer  Pofi.  Econ.  Bot.  281 
Vegetable  Wax  (South  American).  Ibid.  282  Vegetable 
Wax,  or  Myrtle  Wax  (of  North  America).  1884  Chambers's 
yml.  8  March  146/2  The  prepared  fibre  of  this  plant  [Neil- 
gherry  nettle]  is  sometimes  called  ^Vegetable  wool. 

b.  In  the  names  of  pigments,  as  vegetable  black, 
^/w^,  etc.  _,.       _      ,. 

1807  T.  Thomsom  CArw.Ced.  3)  H-  ^74  This  acid  reddens 
vegetable  blues,  and  gradually  destroys  the  greater  number 
of  them.  1875  Bedford  Sailor's  Pocket  Bf  x.  (ed.  2)  365 
Vtgetable  Black.~T\C\s,  is  the  cheapest  and  best  black  for 
alt  ordinarv  work. 

Ve-getablize,  z'.  rare.  [f.  Vegetable  j^.  or  «. 

+  -IZK.]  trans,  and  refl.  To  render  vegetable ;  to 
convert  into,  or  cause  to  resemble,  a  vegetable 
substance. 

A 1843  Encycl.  Meirop.  VII.  113  Having  been  vegetablized 
..in  the  leaves,  it  (the  sap]  passes  into  vessels,  .in  the  bark. 
z86q  in  Cosmopolitan  19  Aug.  314  The  mineral  vegetabliscs 
itself,  the  vegetable  animalises  itself,  a  1891  O'Neill 
hyeing  <J-  Calico  Print.  36  (Cent.  Dtct),  Silk  is  to  be  vege- 
tablized..by  an  immersion  in  a  bath  of  cellulose  dissolved 
in  ammoniaca!  copper  oxide. 

Ve'getably,  cidv.    rare,    [f.  as  prec.  +  -lt  2,] 

1.  In  the  manner  of  a  vegetable  or  plant ;  with 
vegetative  properties. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  39  These  things  happen  in  plants 
vegetably  animate. 

a.  In  respect  of,  by  means  of,  vegetables ;  towards 
vegetables.     Only  in  combs. 

i8«7  Examiner  1^1  \  There  is  a  bold  enrichment  in  the 
vegetably-marked  foreground.  1867  F.  Francis  Angling  \. 
(1880)  31  A  bait  for  roach  when  they  are  vegetably-minded. 

Veg^etal  (vcd^/tal),  a.  and  sb.  Forms :  5 
vegytalle,  vygital,  6-7  vegitall,  7  vegital, 
vegetall,  7-  vegetal,  [ad.  med.L.  *vegetdlis,  f. 
L.  vegetare:  see  Vegetate  v.  Cf.  F.  vigital 
(i6th  c),  Sp.  and  Pg.  vegetal,  It.  vegetale.'\ 

A.  adj*  1.  Characterized  by,  exhibiting  or  pro- 
ducing, the  phenomena  of  physical  life  and  growth. 
(Cf.  Vegetable  a.  i.)  Now  usually  in  expressed 
or  implied  contrast  with  animaL 

The  modem  use  is  due  to  Herbert  Spencer  (see  Lewes 
Physiol.  Common  Life  (i860)  II.  430  note),  and  has  largely 
influenced  the  retention  or  revival  of  the  form  in  other 
senses. 

f  1400  in  Ashm.  Tkeatr.  CJiejn.  Brit.  (1652)  211  Wyth 
vygital  moyster  and  of  the  red  Grap.  1400  Caxton  Eneydos 
iv.  19  Whan., the  naturel  bete  of  bloocf  humayn  comforte 
my  membris,  &  made  theym  vegytalle  wyth  sencyble 
moeuynges.  i6ix  Cotgr.,  Vegetal,  vegetal],  hauing  or  glu- 
ing a  (plant-like)  life,  increase,.. or  growing.  i6ai  Burton 
Anat.  Mel.  1.  L  11.  v.  Necessary  concomitants  or  affections 
of  this  Vcgelall  facultie  is  life,  and  his  privation  death.  2666 
Bp.  S.  Parker  Free  8f  Impart.  Censure  (1667)  180  They  can 
exert  no  acts  but  of  Imagination,  whence  spring  forth  the 
powers  of  the  Vegetal  life. 

185a  Spemcer  Ess.^  Architect.  Types  (1891)  II.  377  That 
there  is  some  relation  between  Gothic  architecture  and 
vegetal  forms  is  generally  admitted.  x86x —  Education  21 
Phenomena  of  animal  and  vegetal  life.  1879  G.  Allen 
Colour-Sense  iv,  Not  a  trace  of  any  vegetal  organism  has 
yet  been  discovered  in  the  primary  rocks  to  which  [etc.]. 
1893  J.  Fiske  Man's  Destiny  27  The  mjTiad  fantastic  hues 
of  animal  and  vegetal  life.  . 

b.  In  expressed  or  implied  contrast  with  sensible 
(or  sensitive)  and  rational,    Obs,  exc.  Hist, 

x6it  BoRTON  Anat.  Mel.  Democritus  to  Rdr.  16  All 
creatures,  vegetal,  sensible  and  rational.  Ibid.  i.  i.  11.  v, 
Vegetal  Plants,  Sensible  Beasts,  Rational  Men.  1664  H. 
More  Myst.  Intg.  384  The  functions  and  delights  of  the 
mere  Vegetal  and  Animal  nature.  1744  Berkeley  Siris 
5  275  The  inferior  classes  of  life  :  fir<it  the  rational,  then  the 
sensitive,  after  that  the  vegetal.  1871  Tylor  Prim.  Cult.  I. 
393  The  famous  classic  and  medieeval  theories  of  the  vegetal, 
sensitive,  and  rational  souls. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  derived  or  obtained  from, 
plants  or  vegetables. 

1596  J.  Hester  Experiments  ^  Cures,  etc  (title-p.),  Cer- 
taine  Secrets  of  Isacke  Hollandus  concerning  the  Vegetal] 
and  Animall  worke.  1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chym. 
343  Scorbutick  pills  are  so  prepared  with  noble  vegetal 
extractions.  1735  Fam.  Diet.  5.v.  Lye,  Take  this  Lye,  put 
into  it  an  Ounce  or  two  of  vegetal  Salt  1758  J.  S,  Le 
Dran's  Observ.  Snrg.  {1771)  142  Manna,  Cassia,  and  vege- 
tal Salt.  1850  Eraser's  Mng.  XLI.  300  Most  of  their 
vegetal  riches  might  be  matched  in  Covent  Garden.  1859 
GuLLicK  &  TiMBs  Paint.  143  Vegetal  lakes,  and  the  most 
tender  colours.  x866  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  363  All  vege. 
tat  tissues  which  contain  pectose.  1879  G.  Allen  Colour- 
Sense  iii,  The  bright  hues  of  vegetal  products  like  fruits  and 
flowers. 

3.  =  Vegetable  a.  3. 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  r.  61  The  main.. Agent  in  all 
Natures  three  Kingdoms  Mineral,  Vegetal,  and  Animal. 

1804  Charlotte  ^-mith  Conversations,  eic.  I.  71  The  rose, 
^Pnde  of  the  vegetal  creation.  1859  ^tl  Year  Round 
No.  34.  175  This  advice  is  equally  just  in  regard  to  many 
other  members  of  the  vegetal  world.  1876  Contemp.  Rev. 
Tan.  243  Many  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life  cannot  positively 
be  assigned  either  to  the  vegetal  or  to  the  animal  kingdom. 

B.  sb.  An  organic  substance  which  is  neither 
animal  nor  mineral ;  a  plant ;   =  Vegetable  sb.  i. 

Very  common  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  c.  In  recent  use 
going  with  the  modern  application  of  the  adj.  in  sense  i. 

1599  Thvnn'f.  Animadv.  ^1875)  15  All  other  armes  whiche 
are  not  Anymalls  and  vegitallK,.  .as  Cheuerons,  pales,  Bendes 
(etc].      Z599  Alex.  Hume  Poems  (S.T.S.)  21  He  knawes 


. .  The  vertue  of  all  kinde  of  fruites,  and  euerie  vegetal.  1610 
B.  Jonson  Alch.  I.  i.  Your  mineralls,  vegetalls  and  animalls 
. .  Could  not  relieue  your  corps,  c  X640  Waller  For  Drink- 
ing 0/ Healths  I  Let  brutes  and  vegetals,  that  cannot  think. 
So  far  as  drought  and  nature  urges,  drink.  1678  Butler 
Hud.  III.  ii.  1622  All  ih'other  Members  shall.. Spring  out 
of  this,  as  from  a  Seed,  All  sorts  of  Vegetals  proceed. 

X864  H.  Spencer  Princ.  Biol,  I.  112  The  largest  species 
of  both  animaU  and  vegetals  belong  to  the  highest  classes, 
tb.  y?^.  (Seequot.)  Obs,~^ 

x6a6  T.  HfAWKiNs]  Canssin's  Holy  Cri.  244  A  great  num- 
ber of  men  are  now  a  dayes  vegetalls,  that  is  to  say,  who  so 
Hue,  as  if  they  had  no  other  soule  but  the  vegetatiue,  a:^ 
plantes,  and  lead  the  very  life  of  the  mushrome. 

Vegeta'lcule.  rare-^^,  [f.  prec.  +  -CULE,  after 
animalcule.']     A  minute  vegetable  organism. 

1856  Grindon  Li/e  xxv.  (1875)  322  Between  the  first  animal- 
cules and  the  first  vegetalcules  there  is  a  seeming  identity. 

Vegeta'lity.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ITY.  Cf.  F. 
vegitaliti.]   =  Vegetability  2. 

i860  Lewes  Physiol.  Common  Li/e  11.  430  note.  We  may 
thus  say  vegetal,  and  vegetality,  as  well  as  animal,  and  am- 
niality.  X879  —  Study  Psychol.  54  In  its  evolution  it  passes 
from  Vegetality  to  Animality,  and  through  Animality  to 
Humanity. 

Vegetant  (ved^rtant),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F.  vigil- 
ant^ or  ad.  L.  vegetant-,  vegetans,  pres.  pple.  of 
vegetdre  :  see  Vegetate  z'.] 

A.  adj,  f  1.  Animating,  vivifying,  invigorating. 
Vegetant  stone :  see  Vegetable  a.  i  d.    Obs.  rare. 

1576  G.  Baker  tr.  Gesner's  Jewell  of  Health  112  The 
making  of  the  vegetant  stone.. is  borowed  out  of  the  prac- 
tises of  the  above  sayde  Aucthour.  1615  Chapman  Odyss. 
v.  629  The  sea's  chill  breath,  And  vegetant  dews,  I  fear  will 
be  my  death. 

2.  Vegetating;  vegetable,  vegetal.     Now  nr?*^. 
x6io  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Survey  i.  iii.  6  The  Grouth 

&  Repletion  of  productions,  both  Vegetant  and  Animall, 
X654  Z.  Coke  Logick  28  Life  vegetant  as  Trees,  fruitful  and 
unfruitful.  1675  Evelyn  Terra  (1729)  313  Vegetant  and 
indissoluble  salts.  X903  R.  BRtocES  IVintry  Delights  70 
Rejoicing  In  vegetant  or  brute  existence. 

3.  nonce-use.  Vegetarian. 

1858  Hogg  Shelley  1 1 ,  420  Tookc  proposed  shrimps  and 
treacle  to  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  vegetant  here  on 
earth. 

t  B.  sb.   =  Vegetable  sb,  i.  Vegetal  sb.   Obs. 

x6os  TiMME  Quersit.  i.  xvi.  85  Simple  vegetants,  with 
metallick  substances,  doe  draw  those  mercurialls  . .  of  a 
purging  nature.  1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  0/ Survey  i.  vi. 
13  It  intimates  howe  and  wherewith  the  Plot  is.  .replenished 
both  with  Vegetants,  and  Animals, 

Vegetarian  (ved.^Ae^Tian),  sb.  and  a.  [Irreg. 
f.  Veget-able  after  sbs.  and  adjs,  in  -arian.  Hence 
F.  vigitariettj  G.  vegetarianer. 

The  general  use  of  the  word  appears  to  have  been  largely 
due  to  the  formation  of  the  Vegetarian  Society  at  Ramsgate 
in  1847.] 

A.  sb.  1.  One  who  lives  wholly  or  principally 
upon  vegetable  foods ;  a  person  who  on  principle 
abstains  from  any  form  of  animal  food,  or  at  least 
such  as  is  obtained  by  the  direct  destruction  of  life. 

x84a  Healthian  Apr.  34  To  tell  a  healthy  vegetarian  that 
his  diet  is  very  uncongenial  with  the  wants  of  his  nature. 
1854  H.  Miller  Sch.  ^  Schm,  {1858)  332  A  man  can  scarce 
become  a  vegetarian  even  without  also  becoming  in  some 
measure  intolerant  of  the  still  large., class  that  eat  beef 
with  their  greens,  and  herrings  with  their  potatoes.  1885 
Salmon  Intrpd.  N.  7^.  xi.  241  Even  those  who  used  animal 
food  themselves  came  to  think  of  the  vegetarian  as  one  who 
lived  a  higher  life. 

b.  transf.  Of  animals,  etc. 

X854  Poultry  Chron.  I,  307  For  though  ours  are  not  vege- 
tarians, every  chicken  we  have  is  a  stanch  teetotaler  !  1861 
P.  P.  Carpenter  in  R ep.  Smithsonian  Insiit.  1S60, 194  It  is 
almost  certain  that  some  tribes  (of  GasteropodsJ  which  have 
a  permanently  elongated  muzzle  are  net  vegetarians. 

2.  A  member  of  a  fanatical  Chinese  sect.  Also 
attrib. 

1895  Tablet  10  Aug.  20S  Some  80  men  belonging  to  a  sect 
known  as  Vegetarians  stormed  the  station.. at  night.  1896 
Mission.  Herald  (Jioston)  July  279  A  large  portion  of  the 
vegetarians  were  unwilling  to  even  plunder  the  mission- 
aries. Ibid,,  The  vegetarian  leaders  imagined  that  the 
missionaries  were  at  the  bottom  of  this  activity  against 
themselves. 

B.  adj.  1,  Ofor  pertaining  to  vegetarians  or  vege- 
tarianism ;  practising  or  advocating  vegetarianism. 

In  this  group  possibly  attrib.  uses  of  the  sb. 

X849  Vegetarian  Messenger  Introd.  i  Condensed  accounts 
of  meetings  and  the  transactions  of  the  Vegetarian  Society. 
j86o  [John  Smith]  {title),  The  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Vegetarian  Cookery.  1890  J.  Knight  Vegetarianism  in 
Practice  11  The  moral  aspects  of  the  Vegetarian  practice. 
Ibid.  12  The  Vegetarian  system  affords  such  articles  as  will 
give  all  requisite  nourishment. 

2.  Of  animals:  Living  on  vegetables. 

18^6  T.  R.  Jones  Aquarian  Nat.  342  Mr.  Darwin  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  a  crab.. which  lives  on  cocoa- 
nuts... This  vegetarian  crab  [etc.].  1869  R.  Trimen  in 
Noble  The  Cape  ^  its  People  100  An  order,  .composed 
almost  wholly  of  vegetarian  insects. 

3.  Consisting  of  vegetables  or  plants. 

1868  'R.Ovir.HAnat.  F>^/^^«/«III.  293  The  diprotodont 
[type  of  dentition]  obtains  in  the  majority  of  the  Australasian 
marsupials,  and  is  associated  usually  with  vegetarian  or 
promiscuous  diet.  1911  Swanton  Ind.  Tribes  Lo7ver 
Mississ.  (Bureau  Amer.  Ethnol.)  317  The  diet  of  the  Tunica 
was  more  vegetarian  than  that  of  American  tribes  generally. 

Veffetarianisni  (ved^Aea-riani/Zm).  [f.  prec] 
The  doctrine  or  practice  of  vegetarians :  abstention 
from  eating  meat,  fish,  or  other  animal  products. 


x8s3inDuNCLisoN  Lex,  i86ip. /?^.  Oct.324  All  this  was 
partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  mere  physical  illness ;  not  im- 
probably to  vegetarianism.  X879  Tvndall  Fragm.  Sci. 
(ed.  6)  1.  xi.  339  Is  it  contrary  to  the  rules  of  Vegetarianism 
to  eat  eggs?  X885  Salmon  Introd.  N.  T.  241  Among  our* 
selves . .  vegetarianism  is  regarded  as  a  harmless  eccentricity. 

t  Ve'getary,  a,  Obs,~^  [f.  L.  vegetdre  Yzgzt- 
ATE  V.  +  -ARY  i, j     Vegetable,  vegetative. 

a  159S  Southwell  Hundred  Medit.  {1873)  178  As  Thou  are 
one  in  essence,  so  is  my  soul,  containing  all  the  powers,  with 
a  vegetary,  sensible  and  reasonable  life. 

t  Ve'getate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  vegit-. 
[ad.  L.  vegetdt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  vegetdre :  see  next.] 
iindowed  with  vegetable  life ;  growing  as  plants. 

"574  J*  Tones  tr.  Galen,  De  Elementis  Ep.  Ded.  p.  ii. 
Whether  they  be  Inanimata..2LS  the  Minerals ;  or  Animata, 
with  life.  Vegetal,  Sensit,  &  Rational,  Growing  thinges,  as 
Hearbes.  a  1691  Boyle  Hist.  Air  {1692)  79  This  may  be 
evidenced,  by  undeniable  experiments,  from  things  inan- 
imate and  vegitate. 

Vegetate  (ve'd^iteh),  v.  [f.  L.  vegetal',  ppl. 
stem  of  vegetdre  to  animate,  enliven,  f.  vegetus 
active,  lively,  vigorous  :  see  Vegete  a.] 

1.  intr.  Of  plants,  seeds,  etc. :  To  exercise  or 
exhibit  vegetative  faculties  or  functions  ;  to  grow 
or  develop,  or  begin  to  do  so. 

x6o5  TiMME  Quersit.  i.  x.  38  You  might  see.  .the  manifest 
forme  of  a  rose,  vegetating  and  growing.  X707  Curios,  in 
Ilusb.  9f  Card.  27  A  Plant.. vegetates ;  that  is  to  say,. it 
nourishes  itself,  shoots,  increases  in  size,  and  produces 
Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Seeds.  X765  A.  Dickson  Treat 
Agric.  (ed.  2)  97  Seeds  will  not  vegetate  without  air.  1791 
\V.  Gilpin  Forest  Scenery  II.  107  A  young  oak,  just 
vegetating  from  the  acorn.  18x5  J-  Smith  Panorama  Sci. 
ff  Art  W.  627  The  plants  being  well  earthed  up,  vegetate 
with  increased  luxuriance.  X838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org. 
Bodies  859  The  leaves  [of  the  tea-plant]  are  not  fit  to  be 
pulled  till  the  shrub  has  vegetated  for  three  year.s.  x85s 
Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  in.  (1857)  xviii.  263  The  sun  in 
autumn  may  be  bright  and  clear,  but  the  seed  which  has 
not  been  sown  until  then  will  not  vegetate. 

transf.  and^^,  X706-7  Farquhar  Beaux'  Strai.  Prol.,  A 
weed  that  has  to  twenty  summers  ran,  Shoots  up  in  stalk,  and 
vegetates  to  man.  1733  Pope  Ess.  Man  111.  16  See  dying 
vegetables  life  sustain.  See  life  dissolving,  vegetate  again. 
X79«  Burke  Corr.  (r844)  III.  408  That  corruption  has  cast 
deep  roots  in  that  party,  and  they  vegetate  in  it . .  every  day 
with  greater  and  greater  force.  X836  I.  Taylor  Phys.  The. 
Another  Life  yAVi.  173  Such  dispositions. .are  living  powers; 
they  vegetate,  and  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  soul. 

b.  transf.  To  increase  as  if  by,  to  present  the 
appearance  of,  vegetable  growth. 

1744  Berkeley  Siris  §  177  All  parts  of  the  world  vegetate 
by  a  fine  subtle  aither.  ^'jZzPhil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  79  They 
vegetate,  if  solutions  of  both  metals  ti.  e.  silver  and  mercury] 
in  the  same  acid  be  mixed  together.  1796  Morse  Amer. 
Geog.  I.  501  Naturalists  have  observed  that  ore  in  swamps 
and  pondy  ground  vegetates  and  increases.  1823  Ube  Diet. 
Chem.  s.v.  Vegetation  {Saline),  When  salts  are  suffered  to 
vegetate  in  this  manner  [etc.].  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet., 
Vegetate, ..zs  a  wart  or  pimple;  [to]  produce  excrescences. 

c.  To  produce  vegetation. 

1799  Kirwan  GeoL  Ess.  105  It  is  well  known  that  beds  of 
volcanic  ashes  and  pumice  vegetate  sooner  than  any  other. 

2.  fig.  Of  persons :  To  live  a  merely  physical 
life ;  to  lead  a  dull,  monotonous  existence,  devoid 
of  intellectual  activity  or  social  intercourse  ;  to  live 
in  dull  retirement  or  seclusion. 

1740  Gibber  Apol.  (1756)  I.  18  The  man  who  chuses  never 
to  laugh.. seems  to  me  only  in  the  quiet  state  of  a  green 
tree;  he  vegetates,  tis  true,  but  shall  we  say  he  lives?  1777 
G.  FoRSTER  Voy,  round  World  I.  542  In  short,  we  rather 
vegetated  than  lived.  x8oo  Mrs.  Hervey  Mourtray.Fam. 
I.  25  He  repaired  with  his  family . .  to  vegetate  (as  they  called 
it)  at  Wilmington  Park.  x86o  Adlek  Pj-oi'.  Poet  xvii.  380 
Weary,  .of  the  obscurity  in  which  he  vegetated  he  resolved 
to  apply  himself  to  the  culture  of  poetry.  1886  W.  J.  Tucker 
E.  Europe  252  The  family  was  vegetating  in  dingy  privacy 
in  an  Austrian  provincial  town  on  the  shattered  remnants 
of  what  had  once  been  a  princely  fortune. 
b.  Of  a  country,  nation,  etc. 

1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  294  The  Polish  nation  might, 
after  having  vegetated  so  long  in  obscurity  [etc.).  X809  W. 
Irving  Knickerb.  vii.  vi.  (1849)  407  The  vast  empire  of 
China,  .has  vegetated  through  a  succession  of  drowsy  ages. 
x83a  tr.  Sistnond^s  Ital.  Rep.  xv.  341  The  republics  of 
Genoa,  Sienna,  and  Lucca  had  permission  to  vegetate  under 
the  imperial  protection.  X85X  Kossuth  in  Daily  News  22 
March  {1894)  5/6  The  House  of  Hapsburg,  as  a  dynasty, 
exists  no  more.  It  merely  vegetates  at  the  whim  of  the 
mighty  Czar. 

1 3.  trans.  To  cause  to  grow ;  to  stimulate  growth 
or  development  in  ;  to  animate,  quicken.  Obs. 

1620  T.  Granger  Div.  Logike  A  4  b,  The  Roote,  whose 
sappe  doth  vegetate  the  rest.  1646  J.  Hall  Horx  Vac.  79 
The  continuing  and  placing  of  Ideas,. doth  greatly  quicken 
and  vegetate  the  Invention.  X678  Cudworth  Intell.  Sysi. 
347  This  Sensible  World,  is  the  Receptacle  of  all  Forms, 
Qualities,  and  Bodies,  all  which  cannot  be  vegetated  and 
quickned  without  God. 

absol.  x67X  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloa.  300 Therefore  in  some 
parts  it  [the  soul]  animates  only,  and  vegetates. 

1 4.  To  make  strong  or  vigorous.  Obs."^ 
X623  in  Cockeram. 

5.  To  provide  or  supply  with  vegetables  (see 
quot.").  rare~^, 

1838  Parker  Exploring  Tour  beyond  Rocky  Mts.  (1846) 
386  Our  stay  at  Tahiti  was  employed  by  the  ship's  crew., 
in  vegetating  the  ship,  as  they  phrase  it ;  that  is,  in  collect- 
ing oranges,  bananas,  sweet  potatoes,,  .yams  and  squashes. 

6.  In  pa.  pple.  Provided  with  vegetation  or  plant- 
life.     Usually  with  qualifying  adv. 

1876  Nature  g   Nov.  31/1  The  head  of  the  bay,  which 


VEGETATED. 

appeared  from  the  distance  to  be  well  vegetated.  189a  Pall 
MallG.  25  Nov.  6/1  New  Amsterdam . .  is  densely  vegetated, 
and  consequently  more  valuable. 

Hence  Ve'getated  ///.  a. ;  Ve-getating  vbl.  sb. 

1775  Ash,  Vegetating,  the  state  or  act  of  growing  like 
plants.  1804-ao  Blake  Jems.  To  Deists,  Your  Greek  Philo- 
sophy, which  is  a  remnant  of  Druidism,  teaches  that  Man  is 
righteous  in  his  Vegetated  Spectre.  1884  E.  P.  Roe  Nat, 
Ser.  Story  ii.  Frequent  removal  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another  prevents  anything  like  vegetating. 

Ve-GTetating,  ppl.  a,    [f.  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 

1.  Characterized  by,  associated  with,  or  causing 

vegetation. 

1704  Ray  Creation  (ed.  4)  i.  95  It's  not  unlikely,  that  the 
Rain-water  may  be  endued  with  some  vegetating  or  prolifick 
Vertue.  1768  Phil.  Trans.  LVIIl.  78  Seeds  in  a  vegetating  ] 
state.  X794  R.  J.  Sullivan  View  Nat.  II.  48  The  vegeut- 
ing  power  which  is  operating  during  the  whole  year  in  ever- 
greens. 1800  Asiatic  Ann.  Reg.  265/1  Root  fleshy,.. soon 
after  taken  out  of  the  earth  becomes  highly  scented,  which 
it  retains  as  long  as  in  a  vegetating  state. 

2.  Exhibiting  vegetation  or  growth. 

1783  Justamond  tr.  Raynals  Hist.  Indies  VI.  313  Six 
vems  of  vegetating  earth,  which  were  in  process  of  time 
discovered,  received  sugar  canes.  X796  Withering  Brit. 
Plants(,ed.  3)  II.  152  Mr.  Gough  informs  me  that  vegetatirig 
germs  of  the  viviparous  variety,,  .planted  in  his  garden  in 
the  year  1790,  still  continue  viviparous.  1801  FarTner's 
Mag.  April  128  Sheep  may  occasionally  be  allowed  to  take 
a  walk  over  the  fallow,  to  pick  up  any  vegetating  weeds  or 
grass  roots  that  may  come  in  their  way.  188a  Vines  tr. 
Sachs's  Bot.  630  The  Lemnaceae  consist  of  small  branched 
leafless  floating  vegetating  bodies. 

Vegetation  (ved.:5rt/''Jan).  Also  6  vegita- 
cion,  7-8  -tion.  [ad.  (late  and)  med.L.  vegetatio^ 
f.  vegetdre  Vegetate  v.  So  F.  vigitatiotit  It. 
vcgetazione^  Sp.  vegetacion^  Pg.  vegetofao. 

The  definitions  'a  comforting,  making   strong',   etc.,  in 
Cockeram  {1623)  and  Blount  (1656)  are  merely  copied  from 
Cooper's  explanation  oivegetatio  in  Apuleius.] 
L  Abstract  senses, 

1.  The   action   of   vegetating  or    growing ;   the 
faculty,  process,   or   phenomena   of  growth    and 
development  as  possessed  by  certain  organic  sub- 
stances ;  vegetal  activity  or  property. 
a.  In  general  use. 

1564  J.  Dav  ir.  Martyr  s  Comm.  Judges  xiii.  312  To  cate, 
is  not  onely  to  chawe  the  meate, .  .but  moreouer  to  conuert 
it  into  the  substawnce  of  hys  bodye,  by  concoction  thoroughc 
the  power  of  vegitacion.  1594  Plat  Je^vell-hc.  w.  11  Salt. . 
causeth  the  vegetation,  perfection,  maturitie,  and  the  whole 
good  that  ts  contained  in  euery  thing  that  nourisheth.  1605 
TtMHE  Quersit.  I.  xiii.  5;^  A  most  pure  and  perfect  body, 
replenished  with  vital  spirits,  and  full  of  vegetation.  _  1768 
Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  I.  Pref.  10  Through  every  species  of 
animal  life,  ..to  that  point  where  sense  is  almost  extinct,  and 
vegetation  commences.     1813  Sir  H.  Davy  Agric.  Cheni. 

(1814)  7  The  phenomena  of  vegetation  must  be  considered 
as  an  important  branch  of  the  science  of  organized  Nature. 

Jig.  «7S5  Young  Centaur  vL  Wks.  1757  IV.  aSi  The  light 
of  God's  countenance  is  the  sun  of  the  human  soul,  whence 
all  its  vegetation  of  real  felicity. 
fb.  Of  the  soul.  Obi.  (Cf.  Vegetative  a.  i  a.) 

1613  PuacHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  16  One  soul  hath  those 
three  essentiall  faculties  of  Vnderstanding,  Will,  and 
Memorie.  or  (as  others)  of  Vegetation,  Sense,  and  Reason. 
i6ao  T.  Granger  Div.  Logike  55  Sence,  and  vegetation  is 
an  effect  by  emanation  of  the  soule. 

c.  Of  plants  or  seeds,  f  Also,  vegetative  power 
(quot,  iws). 

1661  Sia  K.  DiGBY  (title),  A  Discourse  concerning  the 
Vegetation  of  Plants.  1665  Sir  T.  Hkrbert  Trav.  {1677) 
333  The  root  where  the  sap  lies  constantly  conveying  vege- 
tation to  the  tree  in  those  warm  Regions.  1707  Curios,  in 
Hush.  4-  Card.  28  The  Operations  of  each  Plant,  which  are 
Nutrition, Augmentation  and  Propagation,,  .we.  .express  by 
the  single  Word  Vegetation,  which  in  Effect  includes  them 
all.  i^  J.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  i.  vii.  (176s)  14  The  Seed,  .is 
a  deciduous  Part  of  the  Vegetable,  the  Rudiment  of  a  new 
one.  quickened  for  Vegetation  by  the  Sprinkling  of  the 
Pollen.  1789  Mks.  Piozzi  Journ.  France  II.  15J1  In  these 
countries  vegetation  is  so  rapid,  that  every  thing  makes 
haste  to  come  and  more  to  go.     1813  Bakewell  Introd.  Geol. 

(1815)  250  The  vegetation  of  perennial  grasses  in  the  spring 
is  at  least  a  fortnight  sooner  on  lime*stone  and  sandy  soils 
..than  on  clayey.  i8s3RoBrKrsoN  5^r/«.  Ser.  iii.  (1872)  iii. 
31  Seeds  and  germs . .  incapable  of  vegetation  in  the  unkindly 
climate  of  their  birth.  1884  Bower  &  Scott  De  Bary's 
Phofter.  561  The  intercellular  air.spaces  of  the  cortical 
parenchyma  are  in  open  communication  with  the  external 
air  at  the  time  of  active  vegetation. 

t  d.  Of  inorganic  substances.  Obs, 
1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  759  They  are  prepossest  with  an 
opinion  against  the  vegetation  of  all  Stones.  1748  Earth- 
quake Peru  Pref.  11  As  a  Proof  of  the  quick  Ve^itation  of 
Silver.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  I.  33  This  is  not  a 
place  for  an  inquiry  into  tbc  seeming  vegetation  of  those 
stony  substances. 

t  2.  An  act  or  instance  of  vegetating  ;  a  stage  in 
plant  growth  or  development.   Obs. 

1671  Grew /l«tf/.  Pl.^  Idea  {16^-2)  i  The  Method  of  Nature 
her  self,  in  her  continued  Scries  of  Vegetations  ;  proceeding 
from  the  Seed  sown,  to  the  formation  of  the  Root. 

+  3.  transf.  The  production  of  a  plant-like  for- 
mation.   Obs.  (Cf.  5  b.) 

1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  4-  Card.  305  The  Artificial  Vegeta- 
tion of  Silver,  commonly  called  Diana's  Tree.  18*3  Ure 
Did.  Chem.  s.v..  The  Influence  of  the  Air  and  Light  upon 
the  Vegetation  of  Salts.  184a  Francis  Did.  Arts,  Vegeta- 
tion  of  Salts,  a  curious  phenomena  \sic\,  which  takes  place 
when  strong  solutions  of  metallic  salts  are  left  in  glass, 
earthenware,  or  other  vessels. 

4.  fig.  Existence  similar  or  comparable  to  that  of 


75 

a  vegetable  ;  dull,  empty,  or  stagnant  life  spent  in 
retirement  or  seclusion. 

1797  Godwin  Enquirer  1.  xiii.  114  His  state  is  rather  a 
state  of  vegetation.  1833  T.  Hook  Parson's  Dau.  i.  xi.  In 
this  state  of  vegetation  he  remained  until  about  ten  o'clock, 
1854  J.  S.  C.  Abbott  Napoleon  (1855)  I.  xvi.  390  Hedouville 
..went  to  spend  a  life  of  mere  vegetation  in  Spain.  i88a  Miss 
Braddon  Mt.'RoyalW.  iv.  53  You  can't  expect  to  find  much 
difference  in  me  after  three  years'  vegetation  in  CornwalL 
n.  Concrete  senses. 

5.  fa.  A  vegetable  form  or  growth  ;  a  plant. 
1683  Tryon  IVay  to  Health  518  At  which  times  all  Vegita- 

tions  are  in  their  flourishing  state.  1691  —  IVisd.  Dictates 
no  The  pleasant  Ferment,  .of  the  Stomach  can  with  much 
more  facility,  .disgest  Vegitations,  than  Flesh  or  Fish.  1707 
CuHos.  in  Husb,  <$■  Card.  29  Some  Vegetations, . .  as . .  Mush- 
rooms and  Mosses:  the  maritime  Vegetations, ..  are  not 
properly  Plants. 

b.  A  plant-like  growth  or  formation  due  to 
chemical  action.     (Cf.  3.) 

1790  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  378  Bergman  relates,  that  he 
has  sometimes  observed  beautiful  crystallizations  or  vegeta- 
tions of  metallic  silver  formed  on  pieces  of  iron  immersed 
long  in  a  solution  of  silver.  1796  Kirwan  Elem,  Min.  (ed.  2) 
II.  446  The  Nickel  forming  greenish  vegetations.  1800  tr. 
Lagrange^s  Chem.  II.  133  At  the  end  of  some  hours  there 
will  be  formed,  at  the  surface  of  the  smalt  mass  of  amalgam, 
a  vegetation  in  the  form  of  a  bush.  1823  J.  Badcock  Dom. 
Amuseni.  124  A  beautiful  white  vegetation  will  be  jiercept- 
ible  round  the  wire.  1849  J.  R.  Jackson  Min.  287  A  pretty 
metallic  vegetation  in  glass  jars  :.  .called  the  Tree  of  Diana. 

c.  Path.  A  morbid  fungoid  growth  or  excrescence 
occurring  on  some  part  of  the  body. 

183s  O'r/.  Prod.  Med.  IV.  419/2  Warty  vegetations  of  the 
valves. — These  excrescences  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
venereal  warty  vegetations.  1861  Bumstead  Ven.  Z>w.  {1879) 
242  Vegetations  are  papillary  growths  springing  from  the 
skin  or  mucous  membrane,  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  genital  organs.  1879  St.  George's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  327 
The  posterior  flap  at  its  right  corner  bore  a  large  vegetation, 
assuming  the  shape  of  a  mushroom,  of  about  li  inch  in 
diameter. 

6.  Plants  collectively  ;  plants  or  vegetal  growths 
as  a  product  of  the  soil,  freq.  considered  in  respect 
of  a  certain  area. 

1717-46  Thomson  Summer  440  Deep  to  the  root  Of  vegeta- 
tion parch'd,  the  cleaving  fields,  .an  arid  hue  disclose.  1794 
Mbs.  Raixliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  xliii,  The  paths  were  rude, 
and  frequently  overgrown  with  vegetation.  1813  Shelley 
Q.  Mob  vui.  170  Blue  mists.  .Scattered  the  seeds  of  pesti- 
lence, and  fed  Unnatural  vegetation.  1859  Dahwin  Orig. 
spec.  iii.  (i860)  74  When  an  American  forest  is  cut  down,  a 
very  different  vegetation  springs  up.  i88x  Nature  No.  619. 
448  An  admirable  summary  of  the  vegetation  of  the  different 
regions  of  the  globe, 

trans/.  1847  Leitch  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  §275. 
265  The  Corinthian  places  in  the  room  of  the  simple  bulge 
of  the  Doric  order  a  slender  body,  .gradually  enlarging  and 
richly  clothed  with  vegetation. 

attrib,  1878  \V.  R.  S.  Ralston  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Feb. 
536  A  reference  to  vegetation-spirits  and  their  foes. 
b.  (See  quot.) 

1870  Kng.  Mecli.  21  Jan.  448/2  In  old  object  glasses  there 
is  occasionally  an  appearance  which  has  been  called  '  vegeta- 
tion ',  and  which  consists  of  a  number  of  very  thin  lines  dis- 
posed in  an  arborescent  form. 

Hence  Vegeta'tionless  a. 

1855  Lewes  Goethe  I.  233  On  the  vegctationless  surface  the 
radiation  is  direct. 

Vegetative  (ve-djA^'tiv),  a.  and  sb.  Also  5 
vegetatiff, -tyf(f,  6  -ife,  6-7  -iue;  6  vegitatiue, 
8-ive.  [ad,  med.L,  vegetdt-ivus^  f.  the  ppl,  stem  of 
L.  vegeldre  Vegetate  v.  :  see  -ive.  So  F.  v4gitatif 
(13th  c),  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  vegctativo:\ 

A.  adj.  1,  Having  the  function  of  vegetation ; 
endowed  with  the  power  or  faculty  of  growth, 

a.  Of  the  soul.     (Cf.  Sensitive  a.  i.) 

i^  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  iii.  xiii, 
pe  Isoule]  vcgetatyf  dcsyryih  to  be, . .  &  the  resonable  soule 
desyreth  to  Ibe]  best.  1433  Lydc.  St.  Edmund  App.  334 
Quyk  lyk  a  soule  moore  than  vegetatyff.  1531  Elvot  Gov. 
111.  xxiv,  The  one  [part  of  the  soul],  wherin  is  the  powar  or 
efficacie  of  growinge,  which  is  also  in  herbes  and  trees..,  & 
that  parte  is  callen  vegetatife.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr. 
Acad.  \u  338  That  order,  which  Liod  hath  set  betweene  the 
vcrtues  of  the  Vegetatiue  soule  for  the  nourishing  of  the 
bodie.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  Gen.  vi.  comm..  The  powre  or 
force  to  engender  belongeth  to  the  vegetative  soul.  1659 
Centl.  Calling  {ibg^)  9  .^s  we  distinguish  mens  souls  into 
the  vegetative,  the  animal,  and  the  rational.  169a  Ray 
Creation  i.  (ed.  2)  40  For  my  part,  I  should  make  no  scruple 
to  attribute  the  Formation  of  Plants,  their  growth  and 
nutrition  to  the  vegetative  Soul  in  them.  1735  [see  Soul 
sb.  5  (a)].  1808  Barclay  Muscular  Motions  262  'Ihe  ancient 
AuMt^«K,  the  ministers  of  Physis,  were  classed  by  Plato 
under  three  souls,  the  rationalj  animal,  and  vegetative. 
1879  Tvndall  Fragm.  Sci.  II.  xi.  343  How.  .is  this  vegeta- 
tive soul  to  be  presented  to  the  mind?  where  did  it  flourish 
before  the  tree  grew? 

b.  Of  material  things ;  in  later  use  esp.  of  plants 
or  parts  of  these. 

1477  Norton  Ord.  Alck.  \.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  20  Also  nothing 
multiplyed  shall  ye  finde,  But  it  be  of  Vegetative  or  of 
Sensitive  kinde.  1483  Caxton  Cold.  Leg.  357  b/i  Allc 
thyneys  obey^  to  this  holy  man  as  well  thynges  not 
sensible  as  vegetatyf  and  not  resonable.  1509  Hawks  Past, 
Pleas.  XXII.  (1555)  N  iv  b,  Herbes  and  fruytes. .  In  erthe  he 
planted  for  to  haue  their  life  By  diners  vertues  and  sundry 
growing.  So  to  continue  and  be  vegitatiue.  1601  Holland 
Pliny  XVII.  xxi,  This  marrow,  this  vegetative  and  vitall 
substance.  1613  tr.  Alexia's  Treas.  Aunc.  ^  Mod.  Times  32 
The  vegetative  Bodies;  as  Plants,  Trees,  and  such  like. 
1670  Moral  State  Eng.  5  None  but  sensitive  and  vegetative 
Creatures  pursue  the  primitive  end  of  their  institutions. 


VEGETATIVE. 

1711  Steele  Sped,  No.  100  P  2  The  indolent  Man  descends 
from  the  Dignity  of  his  Nature,  and  makes  that  Being 
which  was  Rational  merely  Vegetative.  1796  Bp.  Watson 
Apol.  Bible  318  Somewhat  after  the  way  of  your  vegetative 
speck  in  the  kernel  of  a  peach.  x8ia  Miss  L.  M.  Hawkins 
C'tess  «$■  Gertr.  I.  262  The  vegetative  adhesions  [to  books] 
of  the  undisturbed  damp.  1853  G.  Johnston  Nat,  Hist.E. 
Bord.  I.  220  A  very  common  weed,  and  so  vegetative  and 
retentive  of  life  that  it  requires  much  labour.. to  clear  the 
lands  infested  with  it.  1880  C.  &  F.  Darwin  Movent.  PI, 
523  When  a  new  root-cap  and  vegetative  point  had  been 
formed,  they  bent  themselves  perpendicularly  downwards. 
Jig.  178a  Paine  Let.  Abbe  Raynel  (1791)  40  The  mind  is 
presented  with  a  wide  extended  prospect  of  vegetative  good, 
and  sees  a  thousand  blessings  budding  into  existence. 

t  C.   Vegelative  slonef=^'VEGETABLE  a.i  d.  Obs.-'^ 
c  1450  Lydg.  &  Burgh  Secrees  531  Of  stoonys,  Specially  of 
three — Oon  mynerai,  Anothir  vegetatyff,  Partydon  foure  to 
lengthe  a  mannys  lyff. 

d.  spec.xw  Phys.  and  Bot.  Concerned  with  growth 
and  development,  as  opposed  to  reproductive. 

(a)  1857  Bullock  tr.  Cazeaux's  Midwifery  \Ti  One  has 
been  called  the  external,  or  serous  layer,  and  the  other  is 
denominated  the  internal,  mucous,  or  the  vegetative  one. 
1891  W.  A.  Jamieson  Dis.  Skin  i.  (ed.  3)  5  The  deepest 
layer  of  all  is  the  vegetative  or  mucous  proper.  1909  J.  W, 
Jenkinson  Exper.  Embryol.  245  A  blastopore  is  in  very 
numerous  cases  formed  at  the  vegetative  pole. 

{b)  1875  Bennett  &  Dyer  tr.  Sachs's  Bot.  117  A  conical 
elongation,  .distinguished  as  the  Vegetative  Cone.  ^  i88a 
Vines  tr.  Sachs's  Bot.  246  The  multiplication  of  individuals 
being  effected  by  the  separation  of  the  ordinary  vegetative 
cells.  1884  Bower  &  Scott  De  Bary's  Phaner.  Introd.  2 
Under  the  term  vegetative  organs  we  include  all  those 
organs  of  the  plant  which  are  not  organs  of  reproduction. 
Ibid,  282  In  the  main  vegetative  axes  of  Uycopodium]  cla- 
vatum  and  L.  annotinum. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  concerned  or  connected 
with,  characterized  by,  vegetation  or  growth. 

a.  Of  faculty,  power,  principle,  etc. 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.^  Gov.  Lordsh.  96  pe  wirkynge  of 
J)is  last  [virtuel,  (bat  f»e  Auctour  clepys  vegetatyf,  &  1  here 
strenght  sustantyO.  c  1430  Lvdg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.) 
196  To  tempre  the  spiritis  by  vertu  vegetatiff, 

1606  Bryskett  Civ.  Li/e  ^^  This  power  of  the  soule. .is 
called  vegetatiue  (you  must  giue  me  leaue  to  vse  new  words 
of  Art . . )  because  it  giueth  life  and  increase  to  growing  things. 
1636  Featly  Clavis  Myst.  xi.  143  The  sensitive  faculty 
includeth  the  vegetative.  1653  W.  Ramesey  Astrologie 
j  Restored%\s  All  things  decay  and  diminish  in  their  vegeta- 
!  tive  vigour,  171a  Hughes  Sped.  No.  554  P  12  The  Soul  has 
in  this  Respect  a  certain  vegetative  Power,  which  cannot  lie 
wholly  idle.  1791  Cowper  Yardley  Oak  3-t  Thou  fcll'st 
mature,  and  in  the  loamy  clod  Swelling  with  vegetative 
force  instinct  Didst  burst  thine  egg.  xBoa  Gouvr.  Morris  in 
Sparks  Life  ^  Writ,  (1832)  III.  j6i  There  is  a  vigorous 
vegetative  principle  at  the  root  which  will  make  our  tree 
flourish,  a  1871  Grote  Eth.  Fragm.  v.  (1876)  178  Of  the 
irrational  soul,  one  branch  is,  the  nutritive  and  vegetative 
faculty.  1874  Blackie  Self  Cult,  41  This  growth  is  a  con- 
stant and  habitual  exercise  of  vital  or  vegetative  force. 

b.  Of  life. 

1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  25  b.  For  in  them  is  the  life 
vegetatiue  or  that  life  which  nourisheth,  1598  Barcklev 
Felic.  Man  (1631)  288  In  naturallthings_  there  are  three 
kindes  of  life;  vegetative  or  increasing  which  is  in  plants; 
sensitive  which  is  in  beasts ;  rationall  or  reasonable  which 
is  in  men.  1600  Surflet  Countrie  Farme  1.  ix.  47  The  Sunne 
.  .giueth  vnto  earthly  bodies  their  forme  and  vegetatiue  life. 
1678  NoRKis  Miscell.  (1609)  251  In  Rationals  [there  is] 
Vegetative  Life,  Sense  and  Reason.  1726  Leoni  Alberti's 
Archit.  I.  5/2  Plants,  Seeds,  and  every  thing  else  that  has 
the  vegetative  Life.  17*9  Savage  Wanderer  iv,  124  Hail, 
glorious  sun  !  to  whose  attractive  fires,  The  waken'd,  vege- 
tative life  aspires!  1835-6  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  126/2 
The  nerves  of  organic  or  vegetative  life.  1867  J,  Hogg 
Microsc.  11.  i.  259  The  whole  vegetative  life  is  run  through 
in  the  same  cell  1870  Rollkston  Anim.  Life  i  Common 
Rat,  ..  dissected  so  as  to  show  ..  portions  of  most  of  the 
organs  of  vegetative  life. 
o.  In  general  use. 

1594  Plat  fewell-ho.  u.  i6Toproue  tuatsaltisno  enemie, 
either  to  the  vegetatiue,  or  sensatiue  natures,  1647  H.  More 
Poems  Interpret.  Gen,  433  That  immense  diffusion  of  atoms 
is  to  be  referred  to  Psyche,  as  an  internall  vegetative  act. 
1683  Tryon  Way  to  Health  130  [InJ  Winter,  .the  Vegitative 
Quality  stands  as  it  were  still.  1762  J.  H,  Sievenson  Craay 
Tales  7  The  work  of  vegetative  laws,  1781-3  W.  F.  Martvn 
Geog.  Mag.  II.  147  Olives  and  mulberries  arrive  at  full 
vegetative  perfection.  1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr.  Atonem.  iv, 
(1852)  93  A  survey  of  the  minute  action  of  vegetative  ener- 
gies. ]88o  Haughton  Ph^s.  Geogr,  vi.  301  The  Europasian 
Forest  region  is  characterized  by  a  pretty  uniform  tempera- 
ture during  the  vegelative  season. 

3.  Causing  or  promoting  vegetation;  inducing 
vegetable  growth  ;  productive,  fertile. 

1594  Plat  Jewell-ho.  11.  3  A  Philosophicall  discourse., 
vpon  the  vegetatiue  and  fructifying  Salt  of  Nature.  x6i» 
Pkacha-m  Gentl.  Exerc.  11.  iii.  (1634)  114  The  vegetative 
humour  or  moisture  that  quickeneth  and  giveth  lifeto  trees, 
plants,  herbs  and  flowers,  whereby  they  grow  and  increase. 
1675  Evelyn  Terra  [1729)  317  Composts,  .are  by  no  means 
fit  for  the  Earth,. -unless,  .so  order'd  as.. to.  .communicate 
heat,  and  vegetative  Spirits  to  what  you  shall  apply  them. 
1707  Mortimer  Husb.  (1721)  1.  98  Fullers-earth  is.. very 
full  of  that  vegetative  Salt  that  helps  the  growth  of  Plants. 
178*  Cbevecceur  Lett.  50  In  Europe  they  were  as  so  many 
useless  plants,  wanting  vegitative  mould,  and  refreshing 
showers.  1834  Brit.  Husb.  I.  360  The  vegetative  mould 
which  covers  the  earth  in  all  situations  undisturbed  by  the 
plough.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xviii.  (1856)  138  Ahe 
question  whether  unmixed  snow  can  act  as  a  vegetative 
matrix.  . 

+  4.  Obtained  or  derived  from,  consisting  o!, 
vegetables  or  plants.    Obs.  rare. 

1668  R.  Mathew  Unl.  Alch.  2  This  pill  is  a  Corrector  of 
.ill  Vegetative  poysons.     1691  Tryon  Wisd.  Dictates  no 
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VEGETATIVELY. 

All  Vegetative  Foods  are  not  only  wliolsom,  but  easily 
concocted. 

6.   =  Vegetable  a,  3. 

1677  Plot  (>.r/I>n/jA.  175  Having  done  with  the  Vegetative, 
I  proceed  to  the  Animal  Kingdom.  1695  Ld.  Prkston 
B^tk.  III.  144,  ''  casting  an  E>-e  upon  the  Vegetative 
World,  consider  Herbs  and  Trees.  17M  Wollaston  Reitg. 
Nmi.  ix.  ao9,  I  think  1  may  be  sure  that  neither  lifeless 
muter,  nor  the  vegetative  tribe,.,  have  any  reflex  thoughts. 
i77ir-<4  C#o*'j  Vey,  (1790)  1.  39  In  regard  to  the  vegetative 
mod  brate  creation.  1^  I.  Taylor  Logic  TfuoL  44  Ihe 
livinj;  world,  vegetatis'e  and  animal. 

6.  Jig.  Vegetating ;  inactive. 

x8oa  Mrs.  E.  Parsons  ^fyst.  I'isit  IV.  74  In  this  veget- 
ative  state  of  happiness  you  found  me.  _   _ 

b.  Path.  Characterized  by  the  exercise  or  activity 
of  the  physical  functions  only. 

1893  Daily  AVwj  25  Apr.  5/4  He  is  in  what  his  doctor 
calls  a  vegetative  state,  and  incapable  of  connecting  two 
ideas  together.  x999Ailf»*tt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  196  Idiots 
cfv^etative  grade.  Ii>id.  237  This  girl  led  a  vegetative 
Ufc,  but  learnt  to  recognize  those  around  her. 

B.  sif.  fl.  Vegetative  faculty  or  power,    rare. 

t6o5  TiMME  QMcrsit.  i.  xiv.  63  In  vegetables  there  were 
only  those  vegetatiues ;  which,  in  beastes,  beside  the  vege- 
taticxi  which  they  retain, ..  become  also  sensatiue. 

f  2.  An  organic  body  capable  of  growth  and 
development  but  devoid  of  sensation  and  thought ; 
ft  vegetable  or  plant.   Obs* 

1634  W.  Wood  New  Eng.  Prosp.  i.  vi,  Having  related 
unto  you  the.,  nature  of  the  Soile,  with  his  vegetatives,  and 
other  commodities,  a  1668  Feltham  Resolves  i.  xxviii. 
(1677)  152  Even  Plants,  which  are  but  Vegetatives,  will  not 
grow  in  Caues,  where  the.  .Air  is  barred  from  them.  1668 
Clarendon  Ess.  Tracts  (1727)  93  We  live  rather  the  Life  of 
Vegetatives  or  Sensitives . .  than  the  lives  of  reasonable  men. 
171a  E.  CooKE  Voy.  S.  Sea  210  Having  run  over  the  living 
Creatures  and  Vegetatives.  1764  in  loM  ^c/.  //isf.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  1. 372  We  are  vegetatives  formed  byeducation. 

Hence  Ve-ffetatively  adv.^  Vegetativeness. 

x886  EncycL  Brit.  XX.  431/2  In  some  instances  the  one 
generation  may  spring  *vegetatively  from  the  other  without 
the  intervention  of  a  spore.  1905  Brit.  Med.  JmL  25  Feb. 
442  They  develop  into  one  of  the  three  following  forms  all 
of  which  can  reproduce  themselves  vegetatively.  1717 
Bailev  (vol  1 1),*  yege/ativeness,  a  vegetative  Quality.  1889 
Geddes  &  Thomson  EvoI,  Sex  48  Superior  constitutional 
vegelativeness  in  the  females  [of  Lychnis), 

Vegete  (v/d^rt),  a.  Now  rare.  Also  7  veget, 
vegit.  [ad.  L.  vegetus^  f.  vegere  to  be  active  or 
lively.  Cf.  It.  and  Pg.  vegcto,  obs.  F.  vejete 
(Cotgr.).] 

L  Healthy  and  active  ;  flourishing  in  respect  of 
health  and  vigour  :  a.  Of  persons,  the  body,  etc. 

1639  W.  Cartwright  Roy.  Slave  m.  i,  The  veget  Artist 
and  the  vigorous  Poet,  whose  braines  are  full  and  forging 
still.  1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemi.  i.  22  Even  her  body 
was  made  aery  and  vegete.  1670  Maynwarince  Vita  Sana 
viL  85  Active  stirring  people  are,. more  vegete  and  lively 
in  spirit,  a  1734  North  Lives  (1826)  III.  350  His  face  was 
always  tinted  with  a  fresh  colour,  and  his  looks  vegete  and 
sanguine.  1774  J.  Bryant  Mythol.  II.  361  That  animal.. 
was  supposed  to  renew  its  life,  and  to  become,  .vegete  and 
fresh.  1870  Lowell  Study  Wind.  380  If  I  forgot  that 
ample  and  vegete  countenance  of  Mr.  R— . 
D.  Of  age,  condition,  etc. 

X651  Jer.  Taylor  Holy  Dying  iv.  §  i  He  had  lived  an 
healthful  and  vegete  .\ge  till  liis  last  sickness.  1665  Need- 
ham  Med.  Afedicinx  401  That  florid  Vegete  vigorous  con- 
dition which  ought  to  be  in  the  less  Vegete,  or  the  Vale- 
tudinary  state  of  Bodies.  1684.  tr.  Bottet's  Merc.  Compit. 
VI.  230  He  that  is  of  a  firm  habit  of  body,  and  has  a  vegete 
heat. 

o.  Of  the  faculties,  mind,  etc. 

x66o  South  Serm.  (1727)  IV.  i.  21  A  well  radicated  habit, 
in  a  lively,  vegete  Faculty,  is  like  an  Apple  of  Gold  in  a 
Picture  of  Silver.  i66«  Ibid.  (1697)  1 .  55  The  understanding 
. .  was  vegete,  quick,  and  lively,  iw  Earbery  tr.  Burnefs 
St.  Dead  84  Before  the  organical  Construction  of  the  Body 
is  impair'd,  and  the  Spirits  are  vegete  and  vigorous.  1769 
Granger  Siogr.  Hist.  Eng.  {t&o^)  II.  155  His  body  was  firm 
and  erect,  and  his  faculties  lively  and  vegete.  1846  J. 
Hamilton  Mount  Olives  v,  126  If  you  would  possess  such 
a  mind  you  must  keep  it  fresh  and  vegete  and  lifesome  by 
secret  prayer. 

2.  Of  plants  or  their  parts  :  Healthy,  vigorous  ; 
growing  strongly  or  promoting  active  growth. 

1651  R.  Child  in  HartUb's  Legacy  (1655)  106  This  be 
a  very  necessary  management  in  taller  Plants,  and  serves  to 
make  them  much  more  vegete  and  lusty.  1670  PkH.  Trans. 
V,  2069  Whether  the  Juyce  of  Trees,  whil'st  alive  and  vegete, 
can  properly  be  said,  .to  descend.  1756  Amorv  B  uncle  {.iZ-z^ 
\\.  120  Active  in  sending  the  vegete  juices  through  the 
vessels  of  all  plants.  1794-6  E.  Darwin  Zoon,  (1801)  \.  137 
There  are  many  trees,whose  wholeinternal  wood  is  perished, 
and  yet  the  branches  are  vegete  and  healthy.  z8oo  —  Phytol. 

167    Because  the   lower  leaf  dies,  and  the  sweet  juice  is 
absorbed,  as  the  upper  leaf  becomes  vegete. 
transf.  t6si  Ashwell  Eides  Apost.  i8g  The  Nicene  Creed, 

. .  by  this  meanes  become  vegete  and  growen,  was  afterwards 

used  in  the  Greeke  Church. 

1 3.  Lively,  bright.  06s.-^ 

01643  Cartwright  Ordinary  iv.  iii.  In  troth  a  stone  of 

lustre,  I  assure  you  It  darts  a  pretty  light,  a  veget  spark. 
Hence  Vecfe'teness. 
1727  Bailev  (vol.  II),  Vegetetiess,  Liveliness,  Quickness, 

Soundness,  the  Quality  of  having  a  growing  Life, 
fVe'ffetist.  nonce-word,  [Irreg.  f.  Veoet-able 

+  -I8T.J    One  who  is  concerned  with  the  growth  or 

cultivation  of  vegetable  products. 
1778  {W.  H.  Marshall]  Minutes  Agric.  7  Sept.  1775,  The 

Vegetbt,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  man,  is  subject  to  the 

power,  .of  the  elements.  Ibid.,Digeit  25  The  Vegetist  ought 

never  to  lose  sight  of  this  maxim. 
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tVegetity.  Obs.-^  in  7  vegititie.  [Irreg.  f. 
Veget- ATE  v*  +  -ity.]  Vegetative  power  or  quality. 

But  perhaps  a  misprint  for  vegitivitie. 

i6a8  T.  Sfencek  Logick  43  The  soule  of  Peter  hath  the 
same  rationalitie  with  all  other  mens  soules:  no  singular 
tree  differs  from  other  trees  in  vegititie. 

Vegetive  (ved^/tiv),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6  vegeet- 
yve,  7  vegitiue.  [Reduced  form  of  Vegetative 
a.t  after  L.  vegel-are  or  veget-us^ 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  characteristic  of, 
vegetables  or  plants  ;   =  Vegetative  a,  2. 

1516  St.  Papers  Hen.  Vlll,  VI.  534  The  oolde  tre  for  lakk 
of  vegeetyve  sprytis  maye  nott  opteeyne  perfect  rote  fast- 
nesse.  1573  Tusser  Husb,  (1878)  123  Not  rent  off,  but  cut 
off,  ripe  beane  with  a  knife,  for  hindering  stalke  of  hir  veget- 
iue  life.  1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  n.  iii.  Vocation  1354 
The  pleasant  Soyl . .  is  all  dry'd  and  dead  ;  Voyd  of  all  force, 
vital!,  or  vegetive.  1631 W.  Saltonstall  Pict,  Loquent.  F  ii, 
His  knowledge  consists  in  the  vegetive  nature  of  Plants. 
1675  J.  Smith  Chr.  Relig,  App.  u.  15  Man  had  not  Power  so 
much  as  over  the  green  Herb,  to  deprive  it  of  its  Vegetive 
Life;.. but  by  God's  Donation. 

1830  CoLEKiDGE  Church  <5-  State  (1839)  192  I'hus,  without 
the  first  power,  that  of  growth,  or  what  Bichat  and  others 
name  the  vegetive  life  or  productivity,  the  second  power. . 
could  not  exist.  185*  Bailey  Festus  (ed.  5)  333  What  if 
it  were  that  life . .  through  all  The  countless  grades,  vegetive, 
animal,  Of  nature  should  progress  at  last  to  man. 

2.  Endowed  with  the  faculty  of  vegetation  or 
growth  ;  =  Vegetative  a.  i  b. 

161S  G.  Sandys  Trav.  140  The  Castle  of  Catie,  about 
whicih  there  is  nothing  vegetiue,  but  a  few  solitary  Palmes. 
1642  H.  More  Song  Soul  11.  1.  ii.  xlvii,  That  full  grasp  of 
vast  Eternitie  'Longs  not  to  beings  simply  vegetive.  1657 
ToMLiNSON  Renou's  Disp.  41  Such  as  are  alwayes  vegetive 
and  juicy.  1700  Dryden  Pal.  i^  Arc.  in.  1076  So  man,  at 
first  a  Drop,  dilates  with  Heat,..  First  vegetive,  then' feels, 
and  reasons  last.  1700  —  Ovids  Met.  i.  751  The  Tree  still 
panted  in  the  unfinish'd  part,  Not  wholly  vegetive,  and 
heav'd  her  Heart. 
tb.  Of  the  soul :   ^  Vegetative  a,  i  a.  Obs. 

a  1613  Pemble  yustijication  (1629)  196  The  Vegetiue  soule 
whereby  Plants  Hue. 

c.  Covered  with  or  productive  of  vegetation. 
1855  Bailey  Mystic  68  Ocean  and  continent,  sea,  desert, 

plain  Mineral  and  vegetive. 

d.  Leading  a  merely  physical  existence.  Cf. 
Vegetative  a.  6. 

i88j  Symonds  a  nimi  Figura  1 1 1  Shall  these  arise  winged 
by  immortal  mind.  Who  toiled  on  earth  obscure  and 
vegetive  ? 

B.  sb.   —  Vegetative  sb.  2,  Vegetable  sb,  2. 

Common  in  the  17th  c. 

x6oa  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xiii.  Ixxvi.  {1612)  316  Nor  lesse 
the  only  Vegitiues,  as  trees,  fruits,  herbes,  and  such,  a  1640 
Massinger  Old  Law  i.  1,  Make  us  better  then  those  veget- 
ives  Whose  soules  die  within  em.  1678  T.  P[okter]  Fr. 
Conjurer  \.  8  Have  you  not  already  eat  about  three  parts 
of  a  Pilchard,  besides  a  dish  of  Vegetives  ?  1689  Plunket 
Char.  Good  Commander,  etc.  55  The  Sun  to  Plants  more 
welcome  is. . .  Thus  they  of  Vegetives  might  learn  some  good. 
18x9  H.  Busk  Banquet  111.  479  In  snug  retreat  this  vegetive 
[i.e.  a  mushroom]  demure,  From  human  reach  long  deem'd 
itself  secure. 
Veffeti'VOrOUSy  «.  [Irreg.  f.  the  stem  veget- 
after  Ac/'^2V(7;w«,  etc.]  Feeding  on  vegetables  or 
plants. 

1859  Todds  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  304/1  The  true  vegetivorous 
gener.i  {of  marsupials]  have  a  caecum  which  is  tlnice  as 
long  as  the  body.  1881  Nature  XXIli.  406/1  Vegetivorous 
snails  {Lyntnaeus)  eating  young  newts. 
Vegetizing,  ///.  a.  [f,  as  prec]  Vegetarian. 
1857  'Litit's  Mag.  XXIV.  6  Those  vegetising  friends,  whose 
finer  feelings  are  said  to  be  distressed  horribly  at  the  smell 
of  hot  joints. 
Vegeto-  (ve*d5i't(7),  irregular  combining  form  of 
the  L.  stem  veget-,  used  in  the  sense  of  *  vegetable 
and .  . '  or  '  having  a  vegetable  origin '.  a.  With 
adjs,,  as  vegeto-alkaline^  -animal^  -bituminous^ 
-carbonaceous J  -mineral^  -sulphuric^  etc. 
Cf.  F.  v^gito-aninial,  -tniniral,  -sul/urique. 
1833  Penny  Cycl.  I.  80/1  The  *vegeto-alkaline  acetates. . 
are  decomposed.  1799  Anderson  Recreations  I.  267  Hairs, 
spines,  feathers,  &c.,  are  all  *vegeto-animal  productions. 
1842  Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  65  Composts  of  vegetable  or 
vegeto-animal  matter  and  earth  are  of  various  kinds.  1876 
tr.  Schutzenberger  s  Fermentation  34  The  matter  which 
decomposes  sugar  is  a  vegeto-animal  substance.  1796 
KiRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  40  By  Inflammable  sub- 
stances I  understand  all  those  of  Mineral  Origin  whose 
principal  character  is  Inflammability.  ..Of  these  the  sim- 
plest kinds  may  be  reduced  to  six  Genera,  namely  the  Aeri- 
form, the  Bituminous,  Carbonaceous,*Vegeto-Carbonaceous, 
*Vegelo- Bituminous,  and  the  Sulphureous.  1776  Percival 
Ess.  III.  247  Each  ounce,  therefore,  of  the  *vegeto-mineral 
water  contains  only  four  tenths  of  a  grain  of  this  metal. 
1785  Med.  Comtn.  II.  31  A  poultice  with  Goulard's  vegeto 
mineral  extract  had  been,  .prescribed.  1857  Bullock  tr. 
Cazeaux's  Midwifery  25  Some  ofthevegeto-mineral  lotions 
are  usually  sufficient  to  cause  their  [i.e.  caruncles]  disappear- 
ance. 1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  654  Some 
*vegeto-sulphuric  acid  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 

D.  Withsbs.,  z.%vegeto-alkali^  -alkaloid,  -mineral, 
•principle,  -veratrine,  etc. 

1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bat.  205  Dr.  Sectiirner  has  ob- 
tained some  other  *vegeto-alkalies  from  Cinchona.  1844 
Fownes  Chem.  478  The  vegeto-alkalis,  or  alkaloids,  consti- 
tute a  remarkable,  and  at  present  isolated,  group  of  bodies. 
c  1865  J.  WvLDE  in  Circ.  Sci.  I.  416/r  An  account  of  the 
vegeto-alkalies,  1887  A.  M.  Brown  Anim.  Alkaloids  60 
The  means  of  distinguishing  the  *vegeto-alkaioid.  1839 
Ure  Diet.  Arts  40  The  most  interesting  fact  relative  to  this 
*vegeto-mineral  is  its  geological  position.  xZjp  Avier.  Jml. 
Sci.  XVII.  385  M.  Dulong  has  obtained  a  particular  *vegeto- 
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principle  from  the  roots  of  Plumbago  Europsea.  1887 
A.  M.  Bkown  Anitn.  Alkaloids  59  The  *vegeto-veratrine 
does  not  reduce  the  ferricyanide. 

t  Vegetous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  vegel-us  Vegete  : 
see  -0U8.]   —  Vegete  a. 

1609  B.  JONSON  Sil.  IVom.  11.  ii,  If  sheebe  faire,  yong,  and 
vegetous.  ^1670  Hacket  Cent.  Serm.  (1675)  422  A  veget- 
ous faith  is  able  to  say  unto  a  mountain.  Be  removed  into 
the  sea.  1696  W^histon  The.  Earth  iv.  (1722)  351  The  Seeds 
of  those  Vegetables  which  God  originally  Created  were  fresh 
and  vegetous. 

Vegit,  obs.  f.  Vegete  a. 

VelieiueilCe  (vri'mens,  vi"*h/mens%  Also  6 
-ens.  [a.  late  OF.  vehemence  (F.  v^k^mence),  or 
ad.  L.  vehementia  :  see  next. 

In  this  and  the  related  words  the  only  pron.  recognized  by 
dictionaries,  with  the  exception  of  the  most  recent,  is  that 
with  (vi'h-);  this  is  now  unusual  in  Britain,  but  appears  to 
be  still  the  standard  pron.  in  the  United  States.) 

1.  Intensity  or  strength  ^  smell  or  colour,  rare. 
1535  CovERDALE  2  Mocc.  ix.  lo  Him  might  no  man  now 

abyde  ner  beare,  for  the  vehemence  of  styncke.     1844  Hood  , 
Haunted  Ho.  111.  xvii.  The  Bloody  Hand  shone  strangely 
out  With  vehemence  of  colour  ! 

2.  Impetuosity,  great  force  or  violence,  of  physi- 
cal action  or  agents. 

1542  Boorde  Dyetary  xxxv.  (1870)  297  The  dust  also  that 
rysetli  in  the  strete  thorow  the  vehemens  of  the  wynde.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  11.  954  A  universal  hubbub  wilde  Of  stun- 
ning sounds  and  voices  all  confus'd.  .as.-aults  his  eare  With 
loudest  vehemence.  1756  Burke  Subl.  f^-  B.  iv.  iii,  His 
eyes  are  dragged  inwards,  and  rolled  with  great  vehemence. 
1794  R.  J.  SuLiVAN  Vieiu  Nat.  I.  148  The  action,  by  which 
a  body  is  deprived  of  phlogiston  by  means  of  pure  air,  with 
such  vehemence  as  to  generate  not  only  heat  but  flame. 
1857  Miller  Eleju.  Chem.,  Org.  49  Owing  to  the  feebler 
affinities  of  these  elements,  the  reactions  take  place  with  less 
vehemence. 

3.  Great  or  excessive  ardour,  eagerness,  or  fervour 
of  personal  feeling  or  action ;  passionate  force, 
violence,  or  excitement, 

1529  More  Dyaloge  Wks.  265/2  By  waye  of  excesse  & 
yperbole,  to  declare  the  vehemence  of  his  mynde  in  the 
matter  of  fayth.  1600  Shaks.  A.  Y,  L.  in.  ii.  200  Nay,  I 
pre'ibee  now,  with  most  petitionary  vehemence,  tell  me  who 
it  is.  X651  HoBBES  Leviatk.  i.  viii.  35  Sometimes  the  hurt.,  is 
caused  by  the  vehemence,  or  long  continuance  of  the  Passion. 
1699  BuKNET  J9  ^?-^.  i.  27  Passion  produces  a  Vehemence  of 
Action.  1748  Anson  s  Voy.  in.  x.  544  Hypocrisy  and  fraud 
are  often  not  less  mischievous,  .than  impetuosity  and  vehe- 
mence of  temper.  1769  Junius  Lett.  xxxv.  (1778)  187  Vou 
measure  their  affections  by  the  vehemence  of  their  ex- 
pressions. 1839  Dickens  Nickleby  xii,  With  all  the  vehe- 
mence that  bis  indignant  and  excited  feelings  could  bring  to 
bear  upon  it.  1839  Fr.  A.  Kemble  Resid.  in  Georgia  (1863) 
29  With  an  almost  savage  vehemence  of  gesticulation.  1874 
GREEN^Vii??-/  Hist.  vii.  §  1. 347  Cromwell . .  was  quick  to  profit 
by  the  vehemence  of  the  Catholic  reaction. 
b.  An  instance  of  this.  rare. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  1.  33  Is  it  possible  that 
my  brother  and  sister  could  make  their  very  failings,  their 
vehemences,  of  such  importance  to  all  the  family? 

Vehemeucy  (vrzmensi,  vrh-).  Now  rare. 
Also  6  -entie,  6-7  -encie.  [ad.  L.  vehementia,  f. 
vehement-  Vehement  a.  :  see  -ency.  Cf.  prec, 
and  Sp.  and  Pg.  vehemencia.  It.  veemenza.'\ 

1.  =  Vehemence  3  and  3  b. 

1538  ToNSTALL  Sertn.  Palm  Sund.  (1823)  51  The  greatness 
and  vehemency..of  his  fayth.  1579  Fulke  Re/ut.  Rastel 
735  Hc.excusetb  them,  by  vehemency  of  desire.  1598 
Shaks.  Merry  W.  11.  ii.  247  Would  it  apply  well  to  the 
vehemency  of  your  affection  that  I  should  win  what  you 
i  would  enioy  ?  i6iaT.  Tavlor  Coinm.  Titus  iii.  8  H6  could 
not  satisfie  himselfe  in  his  vehemencie  against  such  a  doc- 
trine as  this  was.  1665  Glanvill  Def.  Van.  Dogm.  74  That 
which  excites  men  to  endless  brawlings,  and  altercations ; 
Schisms,  Heresies,  and  Rebellions,  by  the  vehemencies  of 
Dispute.  1671  WooDHEAD  St.  Teresa  11.  ii.  92  The  vehe- 
mency of  the  Spirit,  if  Nature  be  feeble,  draws  it  inward, 
and  masters  it.  1753-4  Richardson  Grmidison  xxii.  (1781) 
III.  211  Well  do  I  know  the  vehemency  with  which  you  are 
wont  to  pursue  a  new  adventure. 

b.  esp.  Of  utterance  or  expression. 
1542-5  Brinklow  Lameui.  (1874)91  God  shall  rayse  other 
that  shall  speake..with  no  lesse  loue  &  vehemency.  1568 
Grafton  Chron.  II.  97  PoUdorcwryteth  very  vehemently 
against  him  in  his  History,  which  vehemency  or  fonde  malice 
I  thought  meete..  to  suppresse.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VI I L 
V.  i.  148  The  best  perswasions  to  the  contrary  Faile  not  lo 
vse,  and  with  what  vehemencie  Th'occasion  shall  instruct 
you.  1675  Prance  Narr.  Popish  Plot  28  Which  he  pro- 
nounced with  a  great  deal  of  vehemency  and  earnestness. 
1760-7*  H.  Brooke  Fool  0/ Qual.  (1809)  III.  148  [He]  ex- 
claimed with  some  vehemency,  Never,  never  did  I  behold 
such  beauty.  1830  J.  Milne  IVidoiv^  Her  Son  iv.  (1851) 
232  You'll  learn  henceforth  to  chide  with  far  less  vehemency. 
1845  Ld.  Campbell  Chancellors  xWW.  (1857)  II.  314  .Ml  these 
sp'eeches  were  spoken  with  great  vehemency. 

2.  Intensity  or  severity :  a.  Of  pain,  illness,  etc. 
1543  Traheron   Vigo's  ChirJtrg.  ii.  i.  13  That  the  payne, 

and  the  accidens  encrease  not,  nor  diminische,  but  contynue 
in  great  vehementie.  1558  Bp.  Watson  Sev.  Sacram.  xxx. 
193  Doo  not  differre  thistyl  the  vehemencie  of  your  sickenes 
decaye  your  spe.iche  and  memorie.  i6iz  Woodall  ^'k'^'. 
Mate  Wks.  (1653)  359  According  to  the  strength  of  the  sick, 
and  vehemency  of  the  disease.  1643  R.  Carpenter  Ex- 
perience Ii.  vii.  173  No  man  ever  endured  such  rage,  and 
vehemencie  of  pain.  1656  J.  Smith  Pract.  0/  Physick  146 
A  Pestilent  Feaver  differs  from  the  Plague  by  the  vehe- 
mency of  the  mischief  and  contagion. 

b.   Of  cold,  heat,  or  other  influences. 

1594   T.    B.   La  Primaud.    Fr.  Acad.   11.    109    Humour 

refreshetb  heate,  and  slaketh  the  vehemencie  thereof.     1596 

Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie  s  Hist.  Scot.  I.  259  The  Podagra  or 

Gout,  quhiik  of  the  Vehemencie  of  calde  he  contracted. 


VEHEMENT. 


n 


VEHICLE. 


1604  E.  GCrimstone]  D'Acostas  Hist.  Indies  11.  vii.  96  The 
vehemencie  of  the  fire  forceth  and  driveth  vp  an  aboundance 
of  vapours.  1651  Wittie  tr.  Primroses  Pop.  Err.  309 
Which  if  it  were  Hippocrates  his  opinion  notwithstanding 
the  vehemency  of  his  remedies  [etc.]-  i7»5  Fam.  Diet.  s.v. 
Flower,  On  these  they  hang  a  Piece  of  Cloth.which .  .defends 
*em  from  the  Vehemency  of  its  \sc.  the  sun's]  Rays.^  1815 
Scott  Guy  M.  iv,  Those  farther  rules  by  which  diviners 
pretend  to  ascertain  the  vehemency  of  this  evil  direction. 

3.  =  Vehemence  2. 

1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  120  The  vehemencie  of  the 
wynde  is  not  of  poure  to  caste  downe  those  houses.  1569 
Stockkr  tr.  Diod.  Sic.  iii.  ix.  118  Many  Barques,  .with  the 
vehemencie  of  the  wether  were  runne  on  lande.  1609  Bible 
(Douay)  Dent,  xxviii.  49  In  likenes  ctf  an  eagle  that  flieth 
with  vehemencie.  1668  Culpepper  &  Cov^  Barthol.  Anat. 
II.  vi.  105  It  is  continually  forced  along  with  Celerity  and 
Vehemency. 

b.  Dsed  of  sounds. 

I5S5  Eden  Decades  (Arb.l  84  The  earth  trembeled  throwgh 
the  vehemencie  of  theyr  owtcry.  163a  Lithgow  Trciv.x. 
439  Least  the  vehemency  of  chirking  frogs  vexe  the  wish'd- 
for  Repose  of  his.  .body. 

4.  =  Vehemence  i.   rare—^. 

1565  Cooper  T/tesattrus,  Veheiitencia  odorts^  the  vehemen- 
cie of,  &c. 

Velxemeut  (vr/ment,  vrh/ment),  a.  and  adv. 
Also  6  Sc.  viement.  [a.  OF.  vekentent  (F.  v4h^' 
ment,  ~  Sp.  and  Pg.  vehemente.  It.  veemente),  or 
ad.  L.  vehenunt-,  vehemens  violent,  impetuous,  etc., 
usually  regarded  as  i.vehe-  (=  ve-  in  vecors)  lack- 
ing, wanting  +  ff;^/M  mind.] 

I.  1.  Intense,  severe ;  rising  to  a  high  degree  or 
pitch :  a.  Of  pain,  illness,  etc. 

1485  .y/.  /f'^wif/^yf&CCaxton)  12  Thelanguourand  maladye 
was  vehement  and  encreaced  dayly.  1553  Eden  Decades 
(Arb.)  148  Vaschus..fell  into  a  vehement  feuer  by  reason  of 
excesss  of  labour.  1563  T.  Gale  Antidot.  11.  39  It  doeth 
also  cease  vehement  dolour  and  payne.  1653  W.  Ramesev 
AstroL  Restored ii^\_k\  Comet,  .signifietb.  .vehement  sick- 
nesses. 1715  N.  Robinson  Th.  Physick  z68,  I  order'd  the 
following  Mixture  to  be  externally  apply'd  to  his  Side,  .while 
his  Pain  was  very  vehement.  1804  ABERNEXHy  Surg.  Obs. 
96  Vehement  er)'SLpelatous  or  irritative  inflammation  took 
place. 

b.  Of  heat  or  cold,  etc. 

1554  W.  Prat  Discript.  Apkrique  C  viii  b.  The  earthe,. 
is  made  hote  in  a  lytle  space  by  the  vehemente  heate  of 
the  ayre.  1576  Newton  Lenmie's  Complex.  (1633)  62  The 
fire  is  vehemcnter,  and  the  he.irth  is  of  heat  sometime 
extreme,  sometime  more  soft  and  milde.  1609  C.  Butler 
Fern.  Man.  (1623)  R  3,  The  Snow,  .causeih  them  presently 
to  fall,  and  with  his  vehement  cold  to  rise  no  more.  1666 
BovLE  Orig.  Forms  ^  Qual,  yio  Salt  of  Tartar  requires  a 
vehement  fire  to  flux  it.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr,  St.-Pierre's 
Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  564  The  action  of  the  Sun  would  there 
have  been  too  vehement. 

2.  Of  natural  forces :  Operating  with  great 
strength  or  violence ;  esp.  of  wind,  blowing  very 
strongly  or  violently. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  i.  ii,  The  bees  may  Issue  out  of  theyr 
stalles  without  peryll  of  rayne  or  vehement  wynde.  1563 
YvLKW.  ^feteors  {16^0)  30  When  the  lightning  is  not  vehement. 
1579  Reg.  Prixy  Council  Scot.  HI.  242  Aganis  sa  sudclane 
and  viement  ane  storm.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  (1614) 
832  The  Land.,  would  be  violently  hot,  if  a  fresh  easterly 
breeze  did  not  coole  it  with  vehement  breath  in  the  heat  of 
the  day.  i6»5  in  ElUs  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  IT  1. 196  The  barge, 
windows,  notwithstanding  the  vehement  shower,  were  open. 
a  ijot  Maundrkll  Journ,  Jerus.  (1732)  9  The  Rain  was  so 
vehement.  17»8  Morgan  Algiers  II.  v.  299 The  succeeding 
vehement  Deluges  of  Rain  rendered  their  Incampment 
superlatively  comfortless.  1837  Bariiam  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  1. 
Look  at  Clocky  Like  a  Weather^iock  whirled  by  a  vehement 
puff,  David  turned  himself  round. 

b.  In  general  use  :  Strong  and  rapid. 

173*  Abbuthnot  Rules  0/ Diet  in  Aliments,  etc.  317  Vio- 
lent Sweats  proceed  from  a  Laxity  of  the  Vessels  and  too 
vehement  a  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 
C.  Of  sound  :  Excessively  loud, 

tTsa  H.  Walpole  Lett.  (1846)  II.  415  The  two  Gunnings, 
who  have  made  so  vehement  a  noise. 

3.  Of  actions :  Characterized  by  great  physical 
exertion  ;  performed  with  unusual  force  or  violence. 

1531  Elvot  Gov.  i.  xvi,  By  exercise,  whichc  is  a  vehement 
motion, ..the  helthe  of  man  is  preserued,  and  his  strength 
increased.  1574  Newton  Health  Mag.  6  Those  persons. . 
may  use  vehementer  exercise  and  stronger  ambulations,  c  1650 
Don  Bellianis  34  With  such  vehement  vigour  he  assaulted  his 
foes,  that  his  men  regained  their  lost  advantage.  18x4  W. 
Irving  T.  Trav.  I.  191  At  the  close  of  each  stanza  a  hearty 
roar,  and  a  vehement  thrumming  on  the  table.  183^  H r. 
Martineau  Manck.  Strike  92  l"he  clapping,  .was  twice  as 
long  and  twice  as  vehement  as  usual.  1873  Sf.  Arnold  Lit. 
ff  Dogma  309  Who  that  observes  this  delighted  adoption  of 
vehement  rites.. can  doubt,  that  [etc.]. 

trans/.  1638  Junius  Paint.  Ancients  12  They  must 
secondly,  consider  what  a  vehement  efficacy  there  is  in 
man's  wit.  1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  i  F 1 1  These  vehement 
exertions  of  intellect  cannot  be  frequent.  1865  Trollopk 
Belton  Est.  v.  53  The  woman  was  making  a  vehement  effort 
to  speak  in  her  natural  voice. 

1 4.  Of  remedies,  etc.  :  Having  a  powerful  effect 
upon  the  system,  Obs, 

1541  R. Copland (To/yrVj  Terap.  2Eiij,  Allthebodymuste 
be  emptyed..or  that  any  partye  Ije  take  subiecte  to  the 
stronge  and  vehement  remedyes.  156*  Bullein  Bulwarke, 
Bk.  Simples  {i$jZ))  5  b,  The  longc  Onion  i.^  more  vehementer 
then  the  rounde,  and  the  Redde  more  then  the  white.  1607 
TopSELL  Four./.  Beasts  691  The  gall  of  swine  is  not  very 
vehement.  _  «6ii  Woodall  .y«r^.  ;l/a/^  Wks.  (1653)  *5t9  In 
the  beginning  over  vehement  warmings  are  to  be  avoided. 
1&56J.  SMiTH/'rar/. /'A>'«tr>t96Tlie  juyceof  wild  Cucumber 
is  not  so  vehement  as  they  commonly  report. 


+  b.  Of  taste  :  Strong,  pungent,   Obs. 

x6oo  J.  PoRV  tr.  Leo's  A/rica  Introd.  42  Being  In  shape 
somewhat  like  to  the  Millet  of  Italy,  but  of  a  most  vehement 
and  firy  tast. 

fc.  Vivid;  intensely  bright.   Obs. 

1635  Swan  Spec.  M.  v.  §  2  (1643)  131  These  colours  in  some 
rain-bows  are  more  vehement  or  apparent.  1692  Rav 
Creation  (ed.  2)  11.  25  Preserving  the  Kye  from  being  in- 
jured  by  too  vehement  and  lucid  an  Object. 

II.  5.  a.  Of  suspicion  or  likelihood  :  Very 
strong.     Now  arch. 

1S16  Acts  Pari.  Scot.  (1875)  XII.  36/2  All  Lawis  excludis 
)pe  said  governour  fra  admin istracion  and  governance  for 
suspicioun  vehement  and  violent.  1565  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  I.  II.  208  The  Quenes  howsbaiide  beinge  entred  into  a 
vehement  suspicion  of  David.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary 
\\.  (1625)  20  Notwithstanding  alt  those  vehement  likelihoods, 
yet  I  will  not  condemne  you  till  I  see  how  you  confute  me. 
x6io  Donne  Pseudo-martyr  342  From  your  Syluester  wee 
learne,  That  the  Popes  precepts  binde  not,  where  there  is 
vehement  Ukelyhood  of  trouble  or  scandall.  1811  Southey 
in  Li/e  A.  Bell  {1^^^)  II.  644  Mrs.  Trimmer's  book.  .1  much 
wish  to  see,  having  a  vehement  suspicion  that  some  parts  of 
it  have  been  misrepresented. 

•j-b.  Of  proof,  etc.:  Strong,  forcible,  cogent; 
capable  of  producing  conviction.   Obs, 

1530T1NDALE  lyics.  (Parker  Soc.  1848)  428  There  is  not  a 
better,  vehementer,  or  mightier  thing  to  make  a  man  under- 
stand, .than  an  allegory.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  i. 
33  And  these  vehement  demonstrations  twice  repeted  suffer 
It  to  be  drawen  no  other  where  but  to  Christ.  1576  Fleming 
Panopl.  Epist.  61  The  valliantnesse,  constancie,  and  sober- 
nesse  of  your  person,  then  which  nothing  can  be  more 
vehement  and  patheticall.  1731  Chandler  tr.  LimborchP s 
Hist.  Inquis.  II,  215  When  these  Proofs  are  vehement  or 
sufficient  for  the  Torture,  it  is  left  for  the  Judge  to 
determine. 

t  c.  Very  close  or  intimate.  Obs,-^ 

1596  Bacon  Max.  ^  Use  Com.  Law  xiv.  (1630)  59  The 
law  is  more  strong  in  that  case,  because  of  the  vehement 
relation  which  the  enrolment  hath  to  the  time  of  the  bar- 
gaine  and  sale. 

6.  Of  thoughts,  feelings,  etc. :  Extremely  strong 
or  deep ;  ardent,  eager,  passionate. 

iSj6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  233  Meditacyon  is  a 
vehement  or  a  huge  goostly  appHcacion  of  the  mynde.  1560 
Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comtn.  328  The  Phisitions.  .judged  by 
and  by  the  disase  to  come  of  a  vehement  thought.  1574  tr. 
Marlorat's  Apocalips  8  It  is  a  salutation  or  greeting  full  of 
vehement  and  hartie  good  wil.  1604  T.  Wright  Poisionsy. 
%  3.  177  The  vehementer  passion  vcnteth  forth  the  liuelier 
action.  1651  HoBBEs  Leviath.  x.  vi.  27  Weeping,  .is  caused 
by  such  accidents,  as  suddenly  take  away  some  vehement 
hope.  1711  Addison  SPect.  No.  73  F  5  The  Passion  for 
Praise,  which  is  so  very  vehement  in  the  Fair  Sex.  1775  De 
LoLME  Eng.  Const.  Adv.  (1784)  p.  xix,  Influenced  by 
vehement  prepossessions.  i8ia  Cary  Dante,  Farad,  v.  107 
Vehement  desire  Possess'd  me.  1846  H.  Rogers  Ess.  (1874) 
I.  iv.  162  Leibnitz.. began  to  tell  his  beads  with  vehement 
devotion.  1907  Verney  Mem.  I.  62  The  Queen's  vehement 
partisanship. 

b.  Of  anger  or  similar  feelings :  Violent ;  intense. 

^1548  Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  /f^'dsso)  50b,  Ye  olde  rancor' 
betwene  them  beyng  newly  reuiued  (The  which  betwene  no 
creatures  can  be  more  vehement  then  betwene  bretherne). 
JSSa  HuLOET,  Vehement  anger,  excandescentia.  1659 
Hammond  On  Ps.  ciL  503  By  those  is  meant  a  vehement 
displeasure  and  anger. 

7.  Of  language :  Very  forcibly  or  passionately 
uttered  or  expressed;  resulting  frona,  and  indicative 
of,  strong  feeling  or  excitement. 

1533  Chron.  Calais  (Camden)  114  The  French  kynges 
mother  with  very  ardente  and  vehemente  wordes  sayd  [etc.]. 
1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  176  b,  Aboute  this  time 
came  forth .  .a  boke  of  Martin  Luthers  very  vehement  1596 
Ediv.  Ill,  I.  ii,  Sharpely  to  solicit  With  vehement  sute  the 
king  in  my  behalfe.  16*8  DoSNE6.SVr///.  56  In  that  remark- 
able and  vehement  place  where  he  expostulates  with  them. 
a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  13  Feb.  168;,  A  vehement  speech  he 
made  about  the  compositions.  1734  tr.  Rollins  Attc,  Hist, 
VIII.  viL  IV.  40  That  lively  and  vehement  eloquence  which 
like  a  torrent  bears  down  all  things  on  its  way.  1836 
Thirlwall  Cr^^ctfxi.  1 1. 80  The  Corinthian  deputy  Sosicles, 
in  vehement  language,  remonstrated  with  the  Spartans  on 
their  inconsistency.  1848  W;  H.  Kelly  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist. 
Ten  KII.92  He.,  replies  with  the  most  vehement  protesta- 
tions of  gratitude  and  fidelity. 

8.  Of  persons,  their  character,  etc. :  Acting,  or 
tending  to  act,  in  a  manner  displaying  passion  or 
excitement. 

1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  29  b,  I  confess  to  have 
been  more  vehement  then  became  me.  1575-85  Abp.  Sandys 
Serm.  (1841)  194  Vehement  therefore  and  zealous  must  we 
be  for  the  house  of  God.  1608  Marston  Ant.  ^  Alel.  i. 
Wks,  1856  I.  15  Vouchsafe  me,  then,  your  hush't  observ- 
ances, Vehement  in  pursuite  of  strange  novelties.  1609 
Bible  (Douay)  Ezekiel  xxxviW.  15  Thou  and  manie  peoples 
with  thee, .  .a  great  companie,  and  a  vehement  armie.  1791 
Cowpf.r  Odyss,  xv.  254  Summon  thy  crew  on  board.  Ere  my 
arrival  notice  give  of  thine  To  the  old  King;  for  vehement 
I  know  His  temper.  1847  James  y.  Marston  Hallxx,  My 
nature  was  too  quick  and  vehement  to  take  pleasure  in  vice 
without  passion.  1848  Clough  Amoursde  Voy.  it.  293  For 
the  woman  ..  Ever  prcft!rs  the  audacious,  the  wilfuf,  the 
vehement  hero.  1876  Mozley  Univ.  Serm.  xiii.  237  The 
Pharisees  were  scrupulou*;,  exact,  vehement,  and  eager, 
about  everything  connected  with  religion. 

9.  Of  debate,  strife,  etc. :  Characterized  by  great 
heat  or  bitterness. 

t6ao  Bedell  Lett.  26,  I  would  to  Christ  that  of  all  other 
Controuersies  this  were  the  vehemente-Jt  betweene  vs.  1665 
Manley  Grotius'  Lmo  C.  IVars  93  Nor  by  this  was  the- 
Warre  lessened,  onely  it  was  delayed,  and  not  vehement 
enough  for  the  time.  184^  Thirlwall  Greece  VIII.  135 
This  ..  was  a  sufficiently  difficult  undertaking,.,  in  which 
he  had  to  expect  powerful  and  vehement  opposition.    1847 


Harris  Li/e  Ld.  Hardwicke  III.  xii.  44  A  very  vehement 
debate  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords.  1903  W.  Bright 
Age  0/ Fathers  I.  v.  70  The  dissension  caused  by  Arianism 
became  daily  more  vehement. 

III.  1 10.  Sc.  As  adv.  =  Vehemently  adv.  Obs, 

X549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  52  The  tua  vintirs  that  thai  hef  ar 
nocht  verray  vehement  cald.  a  1578  Lindesav  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  407  He  became  so  vehement  seik 
that  no  man  had  hope  of  his  lyffe.  1596  Dalrvmple  tr, 
Leslie''s  Hist.  Scot.  II.  10  Althoch  the  king  prudentlie  dis- 
semblet,  thayknew  him  to  be  vehement  angrie. 

Vehemently  (vr^mentli,  yrh-)^adv,  [f.  prec] 

1.  To  a  very  great  extent ;  in  a  very  high  degree. 
Now  rare, 

rt  1513  Fabvan  Chron.  vir.  (1811)  460  In  Fraunce  this 
yere  the  people  dyed.. so  vehemently  that  in  the  cytie  of 
Parysdyed..ouev  I.M.  people.  1563T. Gale  Ww^/Vi'o/.  11. 18 
This  [unguent].. taketh  awaye  superfluous  fleshe,  and  doth 
vehemently  excicate  and  drie.  1586  A.  Day  Efig,  Secretary 
I.  fi625)46Twoonely  that  were  the  conveyers  of  him,  sickned 
vehemently,  and  one  of  them  died.  1658  A.  Fox  Wfirtz' 
Surg.M.'w,  ej^  Vomiting  is  not  very  dangerous,  .unless  it 
hold  the  Patient  vehemently.  1695  Ld,  Pheston  Boeth.  iv. 
172  Whom  Wickedness,  the  most  extreme  Evil,  doth  not 
only  affect,  but  even  vehemently  infect.  1753  Chambers' 
Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  ft^omb,  This  tumour  returned  again, and.. 
in  tliree  days  it  became  vehemently  enraged.  1858  Carlyle 
Fredk.  Gt.  ir.  ii.  (1872)  I.  54  Preussen  was  a  vehemently 
Heathen  country. 

b.  Used  with  reference  to  suspicion ;  cf.  prec.  5  a. 

1533  More  Dcbell.  Salem  Wks.  g8t/i  Such  thinges..as 
maketh  him  not  slightly  but  very  vehemently  suspected. 
1588  J.  Udall  Demonstr.  Discipline  (Arb.)  76  One,  .that  is 
vehemently  suspected,  to  haue  haynously  offended.  i6xx 
Bp,  Mountagu  Diatribae  285  It  will  be  very  vehemently 
suspected  that  he  is  Antichrist  indeed.  1684  Lond,  Gaz. 
No.  1938/4  He  is  vehemently  suspected  to  be  concerned  in 
these  Robberies  and  Burglaries  following.  x8ai  Southey 
Lett.  (1856)  III.  233  Mr.  Wilson's  letter. -having  led  me 
vehemently  to  suspect  that  the  document  which  impeached 
his  character  was  an  invention  of  his  wife's, 

2.  a.  With  strong  or  violent  language ;  in  a 
manner  showing  strong  feeling  or  excitement. 

1545  Brinklow  Compi.  xx.  42  Marke  what,  and  how 
vehemently  the  Holy  Cost  speakyth  here  in  the  prophete, 
1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  97  Polidore  had  no  good  opinion 
of  king  John,  and  therfore  wryteth  very  vehemently  against 
him  in  his  History.  i6ia  in  \oth  Ftp.  Hiit.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  I.  610  The  Deputies  of  the  Religion  have  very 
vehemently  protested  against  these  proceedings.  1665 
Glanvill  Scepsis  Sci.  Addr.  p.  xi,  Reckoning  it  a  great 
instance  of  Piety  and  devout  Zeal,  vehemently  to  declaim 
against  Reason  and  Philosophy,  a  1711  Prior  Cromwell  <5- 
Porter  116  Wks.  1007  II.  265,  I  did  actually  fight  in  the 
field,  Preached  loudly  in  the  Church,  and  talked  vehemently 
in  the  Parliament.     1756  Burke  Vind.  Nat.  Soc,  Wks.  1808 

I.  60,  I  could  shew  how  vehemently  they  have  contended 
for  names.  1839  Fb.  A.  Kemble  Resid.  in  Georgia  {\Zt-^)  14 
The  slave-owners. .insist  vehemently  upon  the  mental  and 
physical  inferiority  of  the  blacks. 

D.  With  strong   or   intense    feeling ;    ardently, 
eagerly. 

1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  329  Wherewith  being 
wehemently  moued,.. he  began  more  and  more  to  be  con- 
firmed. 1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  54  It  was  alwayes  of 
me  maruellous  vehemently  and  earnestly  desiered.  164s  R. 
Carpenter  Experience  11,  iii.  141  Doe  you  think  his  heart 
is  not  vehemently  prompted  to  Deifie  his  saint?  1688 
Burnet  Rights  Princes  ii.  36  That  they  did  vehemently, 
and  out  of  all  measure  aspire  to  that  Chair.  Ibid.  iv.  112 
Against  this,  the  Zeal  of  some  Bishops  appeared  vehemently. 
"753-4  Richardson  Grandison  IV.  vii.  54.f"or  »  week  to- 
gether she  was  vehemently  intent  upon  visiting  England. 
1817  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II,  iv.  viii.  277  It  requires  a 
high  degree  of  improbability  to  prevent  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  from  believing  what  they  vehemently  wish, 

3.  With  violence  or  impetuosity. 

1538  Elyot,  Per/lo,  to  tlowe  vehemently  or  strongly. 
(21578  Lindesav  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  312 
Ane  blast  of  eistrene  winde.  .raissit  the  flame  of  fyre  sa 
wehementlie  that  it  blew  wpoun  the  freir  that  accussit  him. 
161X  Bible  Luke  vi.  48  When  the  flood  arose,  the  streame 
beat  vehemently  vpon  that  house.  1666  in  Verney  Mem. 
(1907)  II.  257  The  fire  broke  out  vehemently  again  last 
night,  a  1796  Waterhouse  in  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  500 
We  see  the  mineral  water  boiling  vehemently  like  a  pot 
over  the  fire.  i8st  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk,  I.  57  He  was 
observed  to  smoke  his  pipe  vehemently. 

Vehementness.  [f.  as  prec]  =  Vehemence, 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  lust.  n\.  280  The  same  ought 
to  be  asked  with  no  lesse  feruentnes  and  vehementnesse 
of  desire.  1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  iv,  2  Both  the 
vehementnesse  of  his  grefe,  &  the  earnestnesse  of  his  pray- 
ing. 1600  SuRFLET  Countrie  Farnie  iii.  Ixxxiv.  625  Tainted 
with  some  ill  smell,  .gotten  through  the  vehementnes  of  the 
fire.  1674  R.  Godfrey  Inj.  .y  Ab.  Physic  ^  The  blame  is 
impos'd  on  the  too  vehementness  of  the  Disease,  when  the 
Doctor  is  often  more  in  fault. 

Vehicle  (vrikM,  vrhik'l),  sb.  Also  7  vehiokle. 
[ad.  F.  vihictile  (  =  Sp.  and  Pg.  vehicuh,  It.  veicitlo, 
veicold)  or  L.  vehicuhwi,  f.  veh^re  to  carry. 

On  the  pronunciation  see  the  note  to  Vehemence.] 
I.  1.  A  substance,  esp.  a  liquid,  serving  as  a 
means  for  the  readier  application  or  use  of  another 
substance  mixed  with  it  or  dissolved  in  it:  a.  Med, 
A  medium  of  a  suitable  kind  in  which  strong  or 
unpalatable  drugs  or  medicines  are  administered. 

1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  303  Let  all  your 
Vehicles  for  your  Medicines,  .be  soft  and  pleasing  to  your 
Patients.  1658  A.  Fox  ll^urtz'  Surg.  iii.  xix.  281  Let  him 
have  of  the  same  pill  in  a  convenient  vehicle,  of  four  grains. 
1689  G.  Harvev  Curing  Dis.  by  Expect,  v.  34,  I  seldom 
give  less  than  half  a  spoonful,,  .diluted  with  a  sufficient 
measure  of  a  temperate  Vehicle.    1733CHEYNE  Eng.  Malady 

II.  iv.  §4  {1734)  J48   Mineral  Chalybeat  Waters.. are  the 


VEHICLE. 
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VEHICULUM. 


roost  agreeable  and  beneficial  Vehicle  for  such  Medicines. 
177J  pERCiVAL  Ess.  (1777)  I.  72  A  sufficient  dose  of  the 
medicine  cannot  be  given  on  account  of  the  heating  nature 
of  its  vehicle.  1816  A.  C  Hutchison  Pract.  Obs.  Surg. 
(i8a6)  169  The  Doctor.,  exhibited  tohtnx  an  ounce  of  castor- 
oil,  uncovered  by  any  vehicle.  1875  H.  C.  Wood  Thtrap. 
(1870)31  The  dried  petals.. are  almost  destitute  of  thera- 
peuue  virtues,  but  their  preparations  arc  used  as  elegant 
vehicles. 

fig.  i66<  BovLE  Occas.  Refl,  (1S48)  19  Both  these  pleasing 
Vehicles,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  and  Correctives  of  Reproofs 
(etcj.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  87  p  3  With  what 
vehicles  to  disguise  the  caiharticks  of  the  soul.  1755  H. 
Walpole  Z^//.  (1846)  III.  i8i  The  invasion..  I  really  believe 
was  dressed  up  for  a  vehicle  (as  the  apothecaries  call  it)  to 
make  us  swallow  the  treaties.  1844  Wardlaw  yr^Tr'.  (1869) 
II.  102  If  we  have  a  bitter,  .medicine  to  administer,  we  are 
desirous,  .to  convey  it  in  a  pleasant  vehicle. 
b.  In  general  use. 
1609  Evelyn  Acetarja  (1729)  149  There  ought  to  be  one 
of  the  Dishes,  in  which  to  beat  and  mingle  the  liquid 
Vehicles,  and  a  second  to  receive  the  crude  Herbs  in.  17*5 
Fnm.  Did.  S.V.  Malt-Lifuor,  The  Substance  of  high  dry'd 
Malts,  which  retain  many  fiery  Particles  in  their  Contexture, 
and  are  therefore  best  lost  in  a  smooth  Vehicle.  1831  J. 
Davies  Mat.  Med.  376  It  is.. soluble.. in  more  than  2000  of 
cold  water,  and  9000  of  this  vehicle  when  boiling.  1901 
Brit.  Med.  yml.  No.  2097.  39  When  the  crusts  [of  eczema] 
form,  acid,  salicyl.,  in  a  vetiicle  of  olive  oil,  is  useful. 

C.  Painting.  A  fluid  (as  water,  oil,  etc.)  with 
which  pigments  are  mixed  for  use. 

1787  Trans.  S&c.  Arts  V.  10^  The  well  known  disadvan- 
tages that  Paintings  in  Oil  he  under,  have  rendered  the 
discovery  of  some  other  Vehicle  an  object  of  attentive 
enquiry.  1807  J.  Opie  in  Led.  Art  iv.  {1848)  320  Colours. . 
little  muddled  by  vehicles.  _>8^  Gullick  &  Times  Paint. 
202  The  term  '  vehicle ',  which  is  borrowed  from  pharmacy, 
is  applied  in  art  to  the  fluid  employed  to  bring  pigments 
into  a  proper  working  state.  1883  R.  Haldane  Workshop 
Receipts  Ser.  il  427/1  A  perfect  vehicle  mixes  readily  with 
the  pigment. 

2.  That  which  serves  as  a  means  of  transmission, 
or  as  a  material  embodiment  or  manifestation,  of 
something  :  a.  With  reference  to  matter  or  physical 
conditions. 

1650  BuLWER  Anihropomet.  117  Drink  may  not  be  only 
esteemed  the  Vehicle  of  aliment.  1683  Trvon  Way  to 
Health  265  To_  cleanse  and  purifie  those  grosser  Excre- 
ments, the  Vehickles  (or  Lodgings)  of  malignant  Spirits. 
1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  x.  ii,  As  fa,  la,  la,  ra,  da,  &c.  are 
in  music,  only  as  the  vehicles  of  sound,  and  without  any 
fixed  ideas.  2779  J.  Moore  Vietv  Soc.  Fr.  (17S9)  I.  xxvii, 
221  If  the  water  be  in  reality  the  vehicle  of  this  disease. 
i8«3  Sir  H.  Daw  Agric.  Chem.  (1814I  239  Water,  as  it  is 
the  vehicle  of  the  nourishment  of  the  plant,  is  the  substance 
principally  given  off  by  the  leaves.  1841  Myers  Cath.  Th. 
in.  %  14.  52  There  is  a  considerable  portion  of  all  natural 
food ..  serving  rather  for  the  vehicle  than  for  the  substance 
of  our  support.  1874  Carpenter  Ment.  Phys.  i.  i.  (1879)  3 
That  more  advanced  Philosophy  of  the  present  day,  which 
regards  Matter  merely  as  the  vehicle  of  rorce, 

b.  In  Other  contexts. 
1786  Mme.  D'Arblav  Diaiy  8  Aug.,  To  receive  a  favour 
through  the  vehicle  of  insolent  ostentation—no  !  no  !  1796 
Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  297  They  viewed  the  tea  as  a  vehicle 
of  an  unconstitutional  tax.  1870  Dale  Week-day  Serm.  xx. 
51  Making  the  very  form  of  Christian  forgiveness  the  vehicle 
of  revenge.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der,  IV.  llx.  183  It  is. . 
possible  to  feel  gratitude  even  where  we  discern  a  mistake 
that  may  have  been  injurious,  the  vehicle  of  the  mistake 
being  an  affectionate  intention  prosecuted  through  a  lifetime 
of  kindly  offices. 

c  A  substance  employed  as  a  material  in  or  on 
which  some  work  is  executed. 

1837  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  i.  i.  §  58  The  more  extended  use 
of  p.iper  as  the  vehicle  of  writing  instead  of  parchment. 
i8«io  Mrs.  Jameson  Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  441  'I'he  whole 
[picture]  has  been  significantly  described  as  a  '  parody  of 
Divine  love".  The  vehicle,  white  marble, — its  place  in  a 
Christian  church,^-enhance  all  its  vileness. 

3.  A  means  or  medium  by  which  ideas  or  im- 
pressions are  communicated  or  made  known ;  a 
medium  of  expression  or  utterance. 

a  165a  J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.  iv.  123  A  spiritual  kind  of 
vehicle,  whereby  corporeal  impressions  are  transferred  to 
the  mind.  13^09  T.  Robinson  Vindic.  Mosaick  Syst.  Intiod. 
7  Philosophical  Mythology,  .a  more  agreeable  Vehicle, 
found  out  for  the  conveying  to  us  the  Truth  and  Reason  of 
Things.  176a  in  \oth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  I.  347 
It  might  not  be  improper  to  contradict  it  by  some  vehicle 
of  the  publick  papers.  1836  Thirlwall  Greece  xii.  II.  138 
But  a  metrical  vehicle  did  not  so  well  suit  Zeno's  dialectic 
Itenius.  1887  Saintsburv  Hist.  Elizah.  Lit.  x.  (1890)  378 
Quarles  was  a  kind  of  journalist  to  whom  the  vehicle  of 
verse  came  more  easily  than  the  vehicle  of  prose. 
b.  Const,  of. 

1687  Dryden  Hind  ^  P.  in.  106  And  alms  are  but  the 
vehicles  of  pray'r.  1688  J,  H.  Stevenson  Mr.  Bays 
Pref.  A  2,  Rhyme  (which  he  very  Judiciously  somewhere 
calls  the  Vehicle  of  Nonsense).  1751  Johnson  Rambler 
No.  121  p  i^  Allegory  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
vehicles  of  mstruction.  1781  Cowper  Charity  625  Did 
charity  prevail,  the  press  would  prove  A  vehicle  of  virtue, 
truth,  and  love.  i8»  Hazlitt  Table-T.  Ser,  11.  xv.  (1869) 
305  Music  is  not  made  the  vehicle  of  poetry,  but  poetry  of 
music.  1856  Merivale  Ros/r.  Rmp.  xxii.  (1865)  III.  40  In 
the  common  intercourse  of  life  Greek  became  a  fashionable 
vehicle  of  expression.  1885  Clodd  Myths  9f  Dr.  i.  iv.  77 
The  myths . .  yielded  themselves  with  ease  as  vehicles  of  new 
ideas. 

o.  Const,  to  or  for. 

17*1  Wollaston  Relig.  Nature  v.  123  Words  seem  to  be 
as  it  were  bodies  or  vehicles  to  the  sense  or  meaning. 
?7S3-4  Richardson  Grandison  I.  xii.  67  You  consider  skill 
in  Languages  then  as  a  Vehicle  to  Knowledge — Not  I  pre. 
same  as  Science  itself,  1836  Thirlwall  Greece  xii.  (1839) 
II.  141  It  is  extremely  doubtful  how  far  they  were  ever  used 


I  as  a  vehicle  for  the  exposition  of  theological  doctrines  differ- 
ing from  the  popular  creed,  c  1850  Kingsley  Misc.  (i860)  I. 
385  Which  makes  it.  .afar  better  vehicle,  .for  many  forms  of 
thought.  1877  DowDEN  Shaks.  Primer  xv,  45  In  the  same 
play,  rhyme  is  often  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  generalising 
reflections. 

4.  The  form,  the  material  or  other  shape,  in  which 
something  spiritual  is  embodied  or  manifested. 

Fretj.  <r  1650-1700,  esp.  of  the  body  in  relation  to  the  soul 
or  spirit. 

a  i6sa  J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.  v.  176  The  spiritual  vehicle  of 
the  soul,.. a  kind  of  umbra  or  aerial  mantle  in  which  the 
soul  wraps  herself.  1670  Moral  State  England  121  When 
our  souls  are  divested  of  their  grosser  vehicles.  1699  Burnet 
J9  Art.  \.  18  God  being  considered  as  the  Supreme  Light, 
this  might  lead  men  to  worship  the  Sun  as  his  chief  Vehicle. 
1756  T.  .'Vmorv  y.  Buncle  iv.  (1770)  288  My  friend  is  now 
present  with  his  Saviour,  beholding  his  glory,  in  a  vehicle 
resembling  the  body  of  the  Lord.  1773  Cook's  I'oy.  (1784) 
II.  III.  ix.  164  Th^y  speak  of  spirits  being.. not  totally 
divested  of  those  passions  which  actuated  them  when  com- 
bined with  material  vehicles.  1836  1.  Taylor  Phys.  The. 
Another  Life  i.  (1847)  19  There  is  a  spiritual  body  and 
another  vehicle  of  human  nature  as  well  as  a  natural  body. 
II.  5.  A  material  means,  channel,  or  instrument, 
by  which  a  substance  or  some  property  of  matter 
(as  sound  or  heat)  is  conveyed  or  transmitted  from 
one  point  to  another. 

1615  H.  Crooke  Body  o/Man  80  The  vmbilicall  veine . .  is 
the  first  of  alt  the  veines,  ..because  it  is  the  vehicle  or  con- 
ueigher  of  blood.  1660  BoYLEAVa/^^/./'^^j.^/iPc/^xvii.  120 
If  I  thought  your  Lordship  could .  .imagine  that  Light  could 
be  convey'd  without . .  having  (if  I  may  so  speak)  a  Body  for 
its  Vehicle.  1707  Cur.  in  Husb.  4-  Card.  39  He  had  ob- 
serv'd .. Pores  or  little  Channels  in..theVVood  of  different 
Trees. ..Some  of  these  little  Vehicles  of  Communication  go 
from  the  bottom  upwards.  Ibid.  49  Fibres  and  little  Vehicles 
that  are  in  the  Bodies  of  Plants.  1776  Burnev  Hist,  Music 
(1789)  1.  433  Pythagoras  supposed  the  air  to  be  the  vehicle 
of  sound.  1803  Imison's  Sci,  ^  Art  (1822)  I,  227  Air  is  the 
usual  vehicle  of  Sound,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  essential. 
1861  Buckle CrV/Z/z.  IL  499  The  vapour,  .becomes  another 
storehouse  of  heat,  and  a  vehicle  by  which  it  is  removed 
from  the  earth. 

trans/.  1783  Burke  Rep.  Affairs  0/ India  Wks.  1842  IL 
18  Finding  a  great  parliamentary  corporation  turned  into  a 
vehicle  for  remitting  to  England  the  private  fortunes  of 
those  [etc.]. 

6.  A  means  of  conveyance  provided  with  wheels 
or  runners  and  used  for  the  carriage  of  persons  or 
goods  ;  a  carriage,  cart,  wagon,  sledge,  or  similar 
contrivance. 

1656  Blount  Giossogr.,  Vehicle,  a  Cart,  Wain,  Wagon,  or 
Chariot.  1700  Collier  2nd  Def.  Short  Vieiv  56  You  may 
take  it  in  a  Cart,  or  a  Waggon,  but . .  I  think  a  Wheelbarrow 
may  do  ;  for  the  word  Vehicle,  .will  carry  that  sense.  1709 
Taller  No.  32  p  2  She  calls  her  Chariot,  Vehicle.  1749 
BvROM  Rem.  (1857)  11.  486,  I  went  with  Mr.  Freke,  who  had 
his  vehicle  there,  to  the  King's  Chapel.  1784  Johnson  in 
Boswell  17  Nov.,  I  staid  at  Oxford  till  Tuesday,  and  then 
came  in  the  common  vehicle  easily  to  London,  1829  Lytton 
/^wi5:fM^^28  Therumbling  and  jolting  vehicle  stopped  at  the 
door  ofa  tavern  in  Holborn.  1856  Kane  Arctic  Explor.  I. 
X.  113  The  shortest,  directly  fastened  to  the  sledge  runner, 
as  a  means  of  guiding  or  suddenly  arresting  and  turning  the 
vehicle.  1871  Yeats  Techn.  Hist.  Cotnm.  327  The  direct 
effects  of  superior  means  of  communication  have  been  to 
create  a  better  class  of  vehicles. 

Comb.  1768  Tucker  Lt,  Nat.  (1834)  I.  493  Such  a  pecu- 
liar species  of  insanity  as  vehicle-madness  must  have  been 
pointed  at  by  everybody.  1843  Zoologist  I.  36  Several 
vehicle-drivers  tried  to  cut  it  down.  1890  Daily  News  10 
Dec.  3/6  The  National  Coach  and  Van  Trade  Union,  which 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  workers  in  the  vehicle-building 
trades. 

7.  Any  means  of  carriage,  conveyance,  or  trans- 
port ;  a  receptacle  in  which  anything  is  placed  in 
order  to  be  moved. 

1678  Butler  Hud.  in.  i.  1572  The  Spirit  hors'd  him  like  a 
Sack,  Upon  the  Vehicle,  his  Back.  1692  Bentley  Boyle 
Led.  220  Unless  the  Ecthereal  matter  be  supposed  to  be 
carried  about  the  sun  like  a  vortex  or  whirlpool,  as  a  vehicle 
to  convey  it  and  the  rest  of  the  planets.  1728  Morgan  Hist. 
Algiers  I.  ii.  21  The  Sunbeams  are  so  fierce  and  scorching, 
that  all  the  Water  would,  infallibly,  be  exhal'd  thro'  the 
Pores  of  those  leathern  Vehicles.  1774  Bryant  Mythol.  II. 
407  It  was  a  cup  ..in  which  Hercules  passed  the  seas  ;  and 
the  same  history  is  given  of  Helius,  who  was  said  to  have 
traversed  the  ocean  in  the  same  vehicle.  1813  Ann.  Reg.^ 
Chron.  120  The  balloon  descended..  .On  a  sudden,  his  crazy 
vehicle  struck  upon  the  roof  of  a  house.  181^  Ibid.  4  His 
three  sons  fatally  committed  themselves  to  this  treacherous 
vehicle^Uc  a  boat  J,  in  order  to  shoot  wild-fowl.  1841  Peter 
Parleys  Ann.  W.  2^0  The  show-woman  now  procured  a 
lamp;  and,  fixing  it  in  a  proper  vehicle,  gradually  lowered 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

Vehicle  (vrik'I,vrh-),z?.  [f.prec]  trans.  To 
place  or  convey  in  a  vehicle.     Chiefly  in  pa,  pple. 

a  17X1  Ken  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  28  There 
the  Babe's  Soul  is  vehicled,  said  he;  God  must  with  per- 
fect_  Man  united  be.  1717  Fenton  Poems  (1790)  38  When 
vehicled  in  flame,  thou  slow  didst  pass  Prone  through  the 
gates  of  night.  173a  M.  Green  Grotto  Wks.  (1790)  251  O.. 
guard  us  through  polemic  life;  From  poison  vehicled  in 
praise.  1905  Salmond  Reli^.  Quest,  France  iii.  33  Helping 
to  vehicle  to  heaven  the  praises  of  ransomed  souls. 

Ve-hicled,  a.  [f,  as  prec]  Covered  with, 
occupied  by,  vehicles. 

18^  Cornh.  Mag.  July  67  Joe's  attempt  to  cross  a  thickly 
vehicled  road  was  immethodical. 

Vehicula,  pi.  of  Vehiculum. 

Vehicular  (v?hi-ki;?laj\  a.  Also  7  -are.  f^tl. 
late  L.  vehiadar-is,  f.  vekicul-nm  Vehicle  sb.'] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  associated  or  connected 
with,  a  (wheeled)  vehicle. 


1616  Chapman  Homer s  Hymn  Venus,  Charriots  and  all 
the  frames  vehiculare.     1656  Blount  C/(3jjf^n,  Vehicular, 

?ertaining  to  any  instrument  or  engine  of  carriage.  1754 
lELDiNG  Voy.  Lisbon  Wks.  1882  VII.  12  By  making  use  of 
a  vehicular  story,  to  wheel  in  among  them  worse  manners 
tlian  their  own.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  i,  The  Insides  and 
Outsides,  to  use  the  appropriate  vehicular  phrases.  1847  L. 
Hunt  Men,  Women,  ^  B.  I.  ii.  12  Coachmen  and  cabmen, 
and  conductors,  and  horses,  and  all  the  exterior  phenomena 
of  things  vehicular,  i860  G.  Meredith  Evan  Harrington 
X,  I  heard  your  welcome  vehicular  music. 

fig.  1885  Cent.  Mag.  XXIX,  510  The  poet's  walk,  talk, 
bearing,  and  intellect,  are  illustrated  by  a  series  of  images, 
and  in  a  style  so  vehicular  as  to  deserve  unusual  praise, 

b.  Made,  performed,  or  carried  on,  by  means  of 
a  vehicle  or  vehicles. 

174a  Fielding  y.  Andrews  in.  xii,  In  his  heart  he  pre- 
ferred the  pedestrian  even  to  the  vehicular  expedition.  x8i6 
Scott  Anti^.  xxxvi.  It  is  the  vehicular,  not  the  equestrian 
exercise,  which  he  envies.  1854  Lowell  yrnl.  Italy  Prose 
Wks.  1890  I.  130, 1  am  quite  sure  that  he  believes,  .the  Pre- 
Adamites  were.,  incapable  of  any  but  vehicular  progression. 
18751  ^^i^>  News  26  Dec.  5/2  Vehicular  traffic  was  almost 
entirely  suspended. 

e.  Of  the  nature  of,  serving  as,  a  vehicle. 

1807  Byron  Lei,  to  Miss  Pigot  Aug.,  Places  inaccessible 
to  vehicular  conveyances.  1844  Emerson  Ess.,  Poet,  All 
language  is  vehicular  and  transitive,  and  is  good,  .for  coo. 
veyance,  not  as  farms  and  houses  are,  for  homestead.  1871 
Lvtton  Coming  Race  xiv.  They  prefer  their  wings,  for 
travel,,  .to  vehicular  conveyances. 

1 2.  Invested  with  a  vehicle  or  special  form  ; 
embodied.   Obs. 

1656  S.  Holland  Zara  (1719)  29  That  every  Grove,  Grot 
and  Stream  has  its  tutelar  and  vehicular  Deity,  a  1774 
Tucker  Lt,  Nat,  11.  xxi.  47  We  may  gather  that  the 
rational  soul  is  compleatly  formed,  .before  entrance  into  the 
human  body,  and  that  the  fashion  and  lineaments  it  after- 
wards takes.. are  not  necessary  for  iis  subsistence  in  the 
vehicular  state.  Ibid.  xxvi.  140  To  behold  the  wonders  of 
the  vehicular  state,  and  boundless  glories  of  the  mundane 
soul. 

Hence  Tehi'ctQarly  adv. 

i88a  Sala  Amer.  Revis.  x.  130/1  Pullman  the  beneficent 
did  not  fail., to  be  vehicularly  manifest  on  the  train  which 
conveyed  us  from  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

Vehi'OUlary,  fl.  rare-^,  [7id.\^itL.veki€t{idri- 
«j.]   «=  Vehicular  a.  i  c. 

183s  J.  Knowles  Diet.,  Litter^  a  kind  of  vehiculary  bed. 

Vehi'cnlate,  v,  rare.  [f.  L.  vehicul-um  VE- 
HICLE sb,  :  see  -ATE  3.]  a.  trans.  To  carry  or 
convey  in,  or  as  in,  a  vehicle.  In  quots.  fig.  b, 
intv.  To  travel,  to  ride  or  drive,  in  a  vehicle. 

1660  Waterhouse  Arms  ff  Arm.  27  Giving.. a  document 
to  mortal  menageries,  which  are  then  only  vehiculated  to 
their  central  point.  Ibid.  195  For  this  courage  which 
vehiculates  his  attempts,  and  occasions  his  glory,  is  God's 
royal  donative.  1843  Carlvle  Past  ^  Pres.  ii.  i,  The 
vehicle  for  truth,  or  fact  of  some  sort,— which  surely  a  man 
should  first  try  various  other  ways  of  vehlculating,  and 
conveying  safe. 

Vehiculated,  ///.  a.  rai-e-'^.  [Cf.  prec] 
Invested  with  form;  embodied. 

a  1727  J.  Revnolds  View  o/Death  (1735)  89  There  may 
be  vehiculated  Spirits,  of  very  different  orders. 

Vehicula  *tion.  [f.  as  Vehiculate  v.  :  see 
-ATION,  and  cf.  med.L.  vehicnlatio.'\  Conveyance 
by  means  ofa  vehicle  or  vehicles ;  vehicular  activity 
or  traffic. 

1834  Gen.  p. Thompson  Exerc.  (1842}  III.  148  By  a  sort  of 
parallel  to  the  Game  Laws,  certain  modes  of  vehiculation 
were  to  be  peculiar  to  the  magnificos.  1851  Carlvle  in  Ne%v 
Review  Dec.  (1891)  482  Boulevards  very  stirring,  airy,  loco- 
motive to  a  fair  degree,  but  the  vehiculation  very  light.  x866 
—  .£■.  Irving  in  Remin,  (1881)  11.  212  The  New  Road  with 
its  lively  traffic  and  vehiculation.  1895  Daily  Chron.  12 
Nov.  4/4  We  know  of  nothing  more  handsome  or  inviting  in 
the  literature  of  vehiculation. 

Vehi'CUlatory,  a,  [f.  as  prec. :  see  -dry  K'l 
Of  the  nature  of,  pertaining  or  relating  to,  vehicles. 

1851  Carlyle  Sterling  i.  viii,  He  would  accumulate., 
logical  swim-bladders, . .  and  other  precautionary  and  vehicu- 
latory  gear,  for  setting  out.  1865  —  Fredk.Gt.  xix.  v.  (1872) 
VIII.  \-]j  To  cart  from  Bohemia  such  a  cipher  of  human  ra- 
tions daily . .  will  surpass  all  the  vehiculatory  power  of  Daun. 

t  Vehicule.  Obs.-'^  [a.  F.  vihicule  or  ad.  L. 
vehiculum  :  see  next.]    =  Vehicle  sb.  i. 

1541  Copland  Galyeu^s  Terap.  2  H  ij  b.  Of  theyr  sodayne 
passynge  as  a  vehicule,  with  y'  there  is  hunny  it  noyeth  nat 
the  viceie. 

II  Vehiculum.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  PI.  vehi- 
cxUa ;  also  7  -aes.     [L.  :  see  Vehicle  sb^ 

1.  ^  Vehicle  sb.  i.     Also^^.  and  trans/. 

1614  Bedell  Lett.  x.  143  Here  is.. some  truth  mingled 
among,  to  giue  the  better  grace,  and  to  be  as  it  were  the 
Vehiculum  of  a  lie.  1655  Culpepper,  etc.  Riverius  1.  vii.  33 
The  Dose  is  one  dram  in  any  proper  Liquor  or  Vehiculum 
to  swallow  it  down  with.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  i.  L 
§  8.  12  We  doubt  not  but  to  make  a  Sovereign  Antidote 
against  Atheism,  out  of  that  very  Philosophy,  which  so  many 
have  used  as  a  Vehiculum  to  convey  this  Poyson  of  Atheism 
by.  1787  Maty  tr.  Riesbeck*s  Trav.  Germ,  III.  76  Burgundy 
is  the  standing  vehiculum  of  green  pease. 

2.  =  Vehicle  sb.  6.     In  quots.  fig* 

1633  Prvnne  I.J/  Pt.  Hisirio-m.  65  Unchast,  Obscene.and 
Amorous  wordes,  are  but  so  many  vehiculaes,  to  carrie  men 
on  to  Adulterous  and  Sinfull  deedes.  1642  Howell  Instr. 
Forr.  Trav.  (Arb,)  59  Speech  is  the.  .Ambassador  of  the 
mind,  and  the  Tongue  the  Vehiculum,  the  Chariot,  which 
conveyeth.  .the  notions  of  the  Mind  to  Reasons  Palace. 

3.  =  Vehicle  sb.  2. 

165a  AsHMOLE  Theat,  Chem.  Annot.  451  She  is  the  Planet 
neerest  the  Earth,  and  appointed  as  it  were  the  Vehxcuiuni 
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of  all  Other  heavenly  Influences  unto  what  is  Sublunary. 
1668  Howe  Blfss.  Righteous  325  Are  not  the  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises,  the  Vehicula,  the  convcigh- 
ances  of  the  Divine  Nature  ? 

4.  =  Vehicle  sb.  4. 

1656  Stanley  Hisi.  Philos.  (1687)  189/1  Having  imposed 
each  one  his  proper  Star  as  a  vehiculum.  Ibid.  191/1  'Ihe 
rest  of  the  body  they  appointed  as  a  vehiculum  to  serve  this. 
1794  R.  J.  SuLiVAN  Vidv  Nat,  IV.  15  Plato,  .supposes,  that 
into  the  vehiculum  of  the  soul.. is  infused.. a  particular 
formative  virtue,  distinct,  according  to  that  star. 

5,  =  Vehicle  sh.  5. 

i668  CuLPF-ppER  &  Cole  BarthoL  Anat,  i,  xvii.  44  The 
wheyish.  .exceeds  the  two  excrementitious  Cholers,  by 
reason  of  the  Blood,  whose  vehiculum  U  was  to  be. 

II  Velmie  (v^ms,  ||  frma).  Hist.  Also  Fehm. 
[a.  older  G.  Vehme  (now  Fekme,  Feme),  MHG. 
veme,  vHme  judgement,  punishment.]    =  next. 

z8»  ScoTT  Antte  o/G.xx^  Go  hence,.. and  let  the  fear  of 
the  Holy  Vehme  never  pass  from  before  thine  eyes.  1836 
Shark's  Biogr.y  Eaton  IX.  350  Individual  opinions  are 
restrained  by  a  tyranny  as  inexorable  as  that  of  the  Holy 
Vehme,  the  secret  tribunal  of  the  Middle  Ages.  1879 
Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  63/2  It  was  necessary  that  a  candidate 
for  initiation  into  the  Fehm.  .should  not  be  a  party  to  any 
procc'is  before  a  f'ehmic  court. 

(I  Vehmgericlit  (v^-m-,  |i  ie-m^^nx^i).  Hist, 
Also  Vehme-,  Fehm-.  [a,  older  G.  Vekm-y  now 
Fehm-^  Femgericht  (pi.  -gerichte),  f.  prec.  -k-gtricht 
court,  tribunal.]  A  form  of  secret  tribunal  which 
exercised  great  power  in  Westphalia  from  the  end 
of  the  I2th  to  the  middle  of  the  l6th  century. 

18x9  Scott  Anne  0/  G.  xx,  Men  initiated  and  intrusted 
with  high  authority  by  the  Vehme- gericht,  or  tribunal  of 
the  bounds.  1839  Loncp.  Hyperion  i.  vi,  Two  Black 
Knights,  who  pretended  to  be  ambassadors  from  the  Vehm- 
Gericht.  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  63/2  It  was  only  with  the 
restoration  of  public  order.,  that  the  influence  of  the  Fehm- 
gerichte  gradually  waned. 

trans/.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xliv,  '  Was  Rebecca 
guilty  or  not  ? '     The  Vehmgericht  of  the  servants'  hall  had 

Eronounced  against  her.  1880  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  143  The 
errors  of  the  Karmathtan,  the  detestable  Vehmgericht  of 
the  '  Assassins ',.  .all  owe  their  origin  to  the  schism  of  the 
House  of  'Ali. 

Velxmic  (v^*mik,  f,?*mik),  a.  Also  Vehm- 
ique,Pehniic.  [f.  Vehm-e  +  -ic.]  Pertaining  to, 
connected  with,  the  Vehmgericht. 

18*9  Scott  Anne  0/ G.  xx,  Machinations  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Vehmique  institutions,  fbid..  In  the  Vehmique 
court  alt  must  be  Vehmique.  1831  llnd.  Introd.,  The  Vchmic 
tribunals  of  Westphalia,  a  name  so  awful  in  men's  ears  dur- 
ing many  centuries,  a  1849  ^'  Coleridgk  Ess.  {1851)  I.  276 
Invisible  as  a  familiar  or  agent  of  the  Vehmic  association. 
1879  [sec  VeiimeJ.  i88a-3  Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Kmrwl. 
III.  245t/t  When  the  State  became  able  to  maintain  its 
laws,  the  Vehmic  Court  became  superfluous. 

Veh'mist.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist.]  A  member  of 
the  Vehmgericht. 

1841  Blackw.  Mag.  XLIX.  234  [They]  thus,  like  the 
Vehmists  of  Germany,  pursued  a  faithless  or  refractory 
member,  even  on  the  throne,  with  the  steel  and  the  cord. 

■Veht(en,  southern  ME.  varr.  Fight  sb.  and  v. 
Veiage,  obs.  var.  Voyage  sb.  Veicht,  obs.  Sc. 
f.  Weight  sb,  Veid,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Weed  sb.  Veie, 
southern  ME.  var.  Fay  a.  Veien,  southern  ME. 
var.  Fat  v.l  Veighor.var.  Veyour  (viewer)  Obs. 

Vei'gle,  "v.  Now  dial.  [Aphetic  f.  Invkiolb 
p.]     trans.  To  inveigle.     Also  absoL 

1745  Gentl.  Mag.  161  Venus  may  veigle  to  the  grove,  To 
taste  the  trifling  sweets  of  love.  1778  Foote  Trip  Calais 
ir.  Wlcs.  1799  11.  345,  I  asked,  if  they  had  veigled  one  Miss 
Minnikin  into  their  clutches.  1887  T.  Gibson  Leg.  ^  Notes 
IVestm.  Gloss.  307  Veigte,  to  entice. 

Veik,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Weak  a. 

Veil  (v^l),  sb.^  Forms :  a.  3  ueile,  4-5  (7) 
veile,  5  veylle,  5-7  veyle;  4-5,  7  veyl,  6  veyll, 
veill  (veil),  3-5,  7- veil.  $.  4  uayle,  4-5  vayl, 
5-7  vayle,  5-8  vaile,  vail  (5  Sc.  waile,  wail),  6 
vayel(l)e,  8  vaill,  7.  5  Sc.  wale,  val,  4,  6-7 
vale.  [a.  AF.  and  ONF.  vei/e  {veiile)  or  veil 
(veyl),  =  OF.  voile  (voille)  and  voil :— L.  vela  (neut. 
pi.,  taken  as  fem.  sing.)  and  velum  sail,  curtain, 
veil.  Cf.  F.  voile  m.  (veil)  and  f,  (sail),  =  Prov. 
vely  It.  and  Sp.  velo^  Pg.  veo.     See  also  Vele.] 

I.  1.  A  piece  of  linen  or  other  material  forming 
part  of  the  distinctive  head-dress  of  a  nun,  and 
worn  so  as  to  fall  over  the  head  and  shoulders  and 
down  each  side  of  the  face. 

a  isa5  Ancr,  R.  430  ?if  5e  muwen  beon  wimpel-Ieas,  beo3 
bi  warme  keppen  and  t»eruppon  blake  ueilcs.  c  1375  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints  x.  {Matthew)  ^22  Pc  apostil  I?ane . .  t>ai  madynnis 
all  blyssit,  &  gefe  ^lam  waile  &  pal!,  xjfi-j  Thevisa  Higden 
(Rolls)  V.  33  He  ordeynede  ^t  a  nonne,  .schulde  nou^t 
handle  t>c  towayles  of  be  awter,,  .but  sche  schal  here  a  veile 
on  hire  heed.  ^14x5  Wvntols  Cron.  v.  viii.  1563  He  gaf 
biddynge  to  )>aim  ay  pat  ^r  wall  war  na  tyme  lewide,  f^n 
^i  sulde  wcr  it  on  t>ar  hcwide.  c  1430  Lvdc.  Min.  Poems 
(Percy  Soc.)  aoo  Rympled  liche  a  nunnys  veylle.  ^1515 
Cocke  Lorelts  B.  14  And  many  whyte  nonnes  with  whyte 
vayles.  1:1530  Crt.  0/  Love  1102  The  nonnes,  with  vaile 
and  wimple  plight  1596  Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot. 
I.  228  Eftir  her  consccrationc,  haueng  put  on  the  Vale  of  her 
Virginitie.-eftirthe  consuetude  of  the  kirkc,  16x0  Holland 
Camden's  Brit.  699  Heina.. that  put  on  the  Vaile  and  reli- 
gious habite  of  a  Nunne.  1631  Townshend  Albion's  Tri- 
vntph  17  Religion,  a  woman  in  a  short  Surplusse  of  lawne 
full  gathered  about  the  neck,  and  vnder  it  a  garment  of 
watchet,  with  a  short  vale  of  siluer.  X7»8  Chambers  Cycl. 
S.V.,  The  Prelate  before  whom  the  Vows  arc  made,  blesses 
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the  Veil,  and  gives  it  to  the  Religious.  1753  Diary  Blue 
Nuns  in  Caih.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  VIII.  126  June  the  19*^ 
P«ggy  Johnson  received  the  vail  of  postulante  from  Mother 
Abbess  Agnes  Howard.  1825  Scott  Talisman  iv,  Six  [of 
the  females],  who,  from  their  black  scapularies,  and  black 
veils  over  their  white  garments,  appeared  to  be  professed 
nuns  of  the  order  of  Mount  Carmel. 

b.  To  take  the  veil^  to  become  a  nun  ;  to  enter  a 
convent  or  nunnery.     (See-  also  quots.  a  1700-56.) 

Originally  in  sense  34  of  the  verb  Take,  but  in  later  use 
passing  into  sense  16  c. 

c  X3a5  Metr.  Horn.  78  Thir  maydens  ware  sent  thalre 
uayies  to  take  Of  that  bisschope,  ot  whaim  I  spake... Thir 
maydens  come  bifore  the  autere,  And  toke  thaire  uayies. 
'^'STS  ^c-  Leg.  Saints  xxi.  (Clement)  661  Throw  hyme  ^^e 
wale  has  tan  a  cusing  of  domycyane.  ci^zs  Wyntoun 
Cron.  VI!.  iii.  264  Hir  systyr  J?an  dame  Cristyane  Off  religion 
t>e  wail  had  tane.  xsa6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  262  b, 
She  had  forsaken  the  workle  and  taken  the  holy  veyle  and 
habyte  of  religion.  x6io  Holland  Camdens  Brit.  395 
Taking  herself  the  Vale  for  opinion  of  holinesse.  a  1700 
Diary  Blue  Nuns  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  VIII.  15 
Margarite  Pigin  came  from-England  to  be  a  lay  sister  and 
took  the  litle  vaile  for  religion.  1756  Mrs.  Calderwoou  in 
CoUness  Collect.  (Maitland  Club)  259  It  was  the  white  vaill 
she  wa^  to  take,  that  is,  she  was  to  enter  her  noviscet,  for 
there  is  here  no  publick  ceremony  in  takeing  the  black 
vaill,  and  last  vows,  for  that  is  done  within  the  convent, 
after  a  year's  wearing  the  white.  1791  Mrs.  Radcliffi: 
Rom.  Forest  iii,  My  father  intended  1  should  take  the  veil. 
1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi.  Iii,  She  never  took  the  veil,  but 
lived  and  died  in  severe  seclusion,  and  in  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  1867  Lady  Herbert  Cradle  L. 
iii.  103  Then  it.. became  a  large  and  flourishing  Convent, 
the  wife  of  Baldwin  I  having  taken  the  veil  there. 

c.  The  veil,  the  life  of  a  nun. 

18x1  Gary  Dnnte,  Parad.  iv.  95  And  thou  mightst  after 
of  Piccarda  learn  That  Constance  held  affection  to  the  veil. 
i8»7  Hood  Blanco's  Dream  202  By  twenty  she  had  quite 
renounced  the  veil.  1831  Scott  Cast.  Dang,  xiv,  One  who, 
..according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  had  a  right  to  make 
a  choice  between  the  world  and  the  veil. 

2.  An  article  of  attire  consisting  of  a  piece  of  thin 
cloth,  silk,  or  otl^er  light  fabric,  worn,  especially  by 
women,  over  the  head  or  face  either  as  a  part  of  the 
ordinary  head-dress,  or  in  order  to  conceal  or  pro- 
tect the  face ;  now  usually  a  piece  of  net  or  thin 
gauzy  material  tied  to  the  hat  and  completely 
covering  the  face  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the  sun 
or  wind.     Also  in  6g.  context  (quot.  1648). 

0,3.  cxaso  Gen.  ff  Ex.  3616  Dat  folc  on  him  [Moses]  ne 
mi^te  sen  But  a  veil  wore  hem  bi-twen.  13..  Gazv.  ^  Gr. 
Knt.  958  fat  ot»er  wyth  a  gorger  was  gered  ouer  (le  swyre, 
Chymbled  ouer  hir  blake  chyn  with  mylk-quyte  vayles. 
14..  Siege  Jerus.  (E.E.'i'.S.)  15  5it  is  ^  visage  in  J>e  vail, 
as  Vcronyk  hym  bro^t.  15x3  Douglas  yEneid  ml  viii.  77 
Our  hedis  befoir  the  altar  we  aray  With  valis  brown,  eftir 
the  Troiane  gise.  1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  255  His 
heare  long  downe  to  his  shulders,..with  a  vaile  of  silke 
rowled  alMwte  his  head.  1564  Brie/  Exam.  ****iiij  b,  A 
B>*shop  that  suffered  a  wydowe  to  syt  without  a  vayle  in 
the  Church  among  other  wydowes.  X638  Junius  Paint. 
Ancients  250  This  same  wise  Tragaedian  bringeth  in 
Agamemnon  with  a  vaile  before  his  eyes.  1648  Crashaw 
Delights  Muses  Poems  (1904)  146  How  at  the  sight  did'st 
Thou  draw  back  thine  Eyes,  Into  thy  modest  veyle?  x688 
Holme  Annoury  in.  240/1  Gipsies.. in  the  Countrey  for  a 
Vaile  use  some  Durty  Clout,  having  holes  only  for  their 
Eyes.  X7X8  Free-thinker  No.  73.  125  She  wore  a  white, 
unspotted  Vail.  x76o-a  Goldsm.  Cit.  /^.  cxviii,  They  were 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  long  black  veils.  X774 
Pennant  Tour  Scott,  in  /yjz,  124  Over  her  face  a  veil,  so 
transparent  as  not  to  conceal,  18*3  F.  Clissold  Ascent  Mt. 
Blanc  17  We  all  put  on  our  veils,  as  a  protection  from  the 
heat  and  light.  X838  Murray's  Handbk.  N,  Gemt.  139  The 
women  of  the  lower  orders  here  [Antwerp]  wear  a  veil, 
resembling  the  Spanish  mantilla.  1859  W.  Collins  Q.  0/ 
Hearts  (1875)  20  A  bright  laughing  face,  prettily  framed 
round  by  a  black  veil,  passed  over  the  head,  and  tied  under 
the  chin.  X900  J.  G.  Frazer  Golden  Bough  (ed.  2)  I.  313 
Amongst  the  Touaregs..the  veil  is  never  put  off,  not  even 
in  eating  or  sleeping. 

trans/.  1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  i.  iv.  200  A  Peacock . . 
spreads  round  the  rich  pride  of  his  pompous  vail. 

y.  1580-3  Grkenf,  Mamillia  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  112  Where 
cythcr  the  person  or  place  should  haue  neede  of  a  vale  for 
Sunne  burning.  x6ax  Quarles  Hadassa  Wks.  (Grosart)  II. 
60/1  Haman  went  home  and  mourn'd,  (His  visage  muffled 
in  a  moumfull  vale). 

fb.  A  loin-cloth.   Obs.-"^ 

16^  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  187  A  small  vaile  ouer  their 
priuities. 

o.  Eccl,   =  Humeral  veil^  Hdmeral  ct,  a.   (Cf. 
also  Offertory  5.) 

i^Bi  [see  4].  1905  Ck.  Times  3  Feb.  136  The  Offertory 
veil  is  worn  on  the  shoulders  like  a  broad  scarf,  the  pendant 
ends  being  gathered  up  in  the  hands  for  holding  and  cover- 
ing the  sacred  vessels. 

3.  A  piece  of  cloth  or  other  material  serving  as  a 
curtain  or  hanging:  &.  Jewish  Antiq.  The  piece 
of  precious  cloth  separating  the  sanctuary  from  the 
body  of  the  Temple  or  the  Tabernacle. 

dX3oo  Cursor  M.  16762+85  Dede  men  risen  out  of  J>er 
graue,  J>e  temple  vayl  clef  in  twoo.  13. .  Gos^.  Nicod.  660 
pe  son  wex  dim  ful  sone,  pe  vail  rafe  in  he  kirk.  X384 
WvcLiF  Exod.  xxvi.  33  The  veyle  forsothe  be  it  sett  yn  bi 
ccrcles,  with  ynnc  the  whiche  thou  shall  put  thearkc  of  testy- 
monye.  i4xa-so  Lydg.  Chron.  Troyx,  1747  In  ►>€  temple  ^e 
veil  was  kut  on  two.  X5a8  More  Dyalogue  111.  Wks.  246/r 
¥•  veyle  of  the  temple  is  broken  asunder  y*  diulded  among 
y»  Jcwes.  x53sCovERDALE  2  Chron.  iii,  14  He  madea  vayle 
also  of  yalow  sylke,  scarlet,  purple  and  lynenworke,  and 
madeCherubinstheron.  x6xi  Bible  i  Mace.  \.  22  Antiochus 
..entred  proudly  into  the  sanctuarie,  and  tookc  away,  .the 
vaile.  1737  Whiston  tr.  yosepkus,  Antiq.  in.  vii.  §  7  The 
vails,  too,  which  were  composed  of  four  things,  they  declared 
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the  four  elements.  178*  J.  BROw^J  Nat.  ff  Revealed  Relig, 
IV.  lii.  363  While  he  expired,  an  earthquake  rent  the  rocks, 
and  the  vail  of  the  temple.  1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIV,  186/2 
The  inner  sanctuary  was  separated  from  the  holy  place  by 
a  rich  curtain  or  veil. 

/g.  1382  WvcLiF  Heb.  X.  20  Bi  a  veyl,  or  keuering,  that 
istoseye.hisfleisch.  iS26Tindale  Heb.  x.  20  Through  the 
vayle,  that  is  to  saye  by  his  flesshe.  1642  Rogers  Naaman 
Ep.  Ded.  a2,  We  are  come. .even  to  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
through  his  flesh  that  hath  broken  downe  the  vaile  of 
seperation. 

b.  Eccl.  The  curtain  hung  between  the  altar  and 
the  choir,  esp.  during  Lent.     Now  Hist. 

X427-8  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1905)  68  For  makyng  of  iiij 
polesis  of  bras  &  iron  werk  and  lede  ^^at  serued  for  )>k 
vayl.  a  1450  Mirk's  Festial  126  Pe  vayle  >at  ha^e  be 
drawen  all  Jje  Lenton  bytwene  (le  auter  and  jje  qwere.  X50S 
Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  11.  294  For  xxvij  eine  Bertane 
claith,  to  be  the  vail  in  the  chapel  of  Halyrudhous  agane 
Lenterane.  1530  Palsgr.  284/2  Veyle  for  the  church  in 
lent,  custode.  iss*  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  67  That 
day  the  vayelle  was  hongyd  [up]  benethc  the  steppes.  Ibid, 
69  The  xxviij.  day  after  was  Ester  evyne,  and  then  was  the 
tabulle  remevyd,  and  sette  benethe  at  the  vayele  northe  and 
sowthe.  1877  J.  D.  Chambers  Div.  Worship  94  A  large 
Curtain  or  Veil  should  be  suspended  in  the  Presbytery 
between  the  Choir  and  Altar. 

c.  Used  fig.  or  allusively  in  various  prepositional 
phrases,  as  behind^  beyond^  or  within  the  veil, 
chiefly  after  Heb.  vi.  19  in  Tindale's  (1526)  and 
later  versions  of  the  Bible ;  now  commonly  with 
reference  to  the  next  world. 

iS28_TiNDALE  Obed.  Chr.  Man  91  b,  Christe  hath  brought 
vs  all  in  into  the  inner  temple  within  the  vayle  or  forehang- 
inge,  and  vnto  the  mercy  stole  of  God.  172a  Wollastom 
Relig,  Nat,  \x.  180  To  participate  of  the  mysteries  of  love 
with  modesty,  as  within  a  veil  or  sacred  inclosure,  not  with 
a  canine  impudence.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  Ivi,  What 
hope  of  answer,  or  redress  ?  Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil. 
1859  E.  FitzGerald  Omar  xlvii.  When  You  and  I  behind 
the  Veil  are  past.  1877  A.  J.  Ross  Mem.  Alex.  Kwing 
XXX.  521  In  March,  1870,  Thomas  Erskine  passed  on  within 
the  veil. 

t  d.  A  curtain  or  awning  (cf.  quots.).    Obs. 

1781  Gibbon  Decl,  ^  F.  xxi.  (1787)  II.  277  The  master  of  the 
offices  stood  before  the  veil  or  curtain  of  the  sacred  apart- 
ment. X790  Bystander  33  To  prevent  inconvenience  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  they  extended  veils.,  by  means  of  cords 
attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  building. 

4.  A  piece  of  silk  or  other  material  used  as  a 
covering,  spec,  (Eccl.)  to  drape  a  crucifix,  image, 
picture,  etc.,  esp.  during  Lent,  or  to  cover  the 
chalice. 

(rt)  1399  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  129  In  salario  Johannis 
Payntour  pictantis  j  magnum  vale  ad  cooperiendum  crucem 
stantem  infra  corpus  ecclesise  in  Quadragesima.  1501  Ace, 
Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  II.  64  For  xliiij  elne  lynnyn  claith, 
that  wes  antependis  and  vales  in  the  Kirk  of  Strivelin.  1570 
B.  GooGE  Pop.  Kingd,  1.  11  One  vp  a  lofte  the  patten 
holdes,  enclosde  in  silken  vayle.  X728  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v., 
In  the  Romish  Churches,  in  time  of  Lent,  they  have  Veils, 
or  large  Curtains  over  the  Altar,  Crucifix,  Images  of  the 
Saints,  &c.  X78»  in  J.  H.  Harting  Hist,  Sardinian  Chapel 
(1905)  25  Burseand  veil  for  the  chalice,  veils  for  Benediction 
and  the  desk.  ^  1877  J.  D.  Chambers  Div.  Worship  427 
There  was  a  similar  veil  used  also  for  covering  over  the 
Sepulchre  on  Good  Friday. 

(/')  178X  Gibbon  Decl.^F.  xix.  (1787)  11. 151  He.. respect- 
fully unfolded  the  silken  veil  which  covered  the  haughty 
epistle  of  his  sovereign. 

h.Jig.  Something  which  conceals,  covers,  or  hides; 
a  disguising  or  obscuring  medium  or  influence  ;  a 
cloak  or  mask.     (Common  in  the  19th  c.) 

a.  Of  immaterial  things,  f  Under  veil^  sur- 
reptitiously. 

1382  Wyclif  2  Cor.  iii.  15  But  til  in  to  this  day,  whanne 
Moyses  is  radd,  the  veyl  is  putt  vpon  her  hertis. 
14x2-20  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  iv,  4542  Daunz  Anthenor,  and 
Pollydamas,  pat  ban  contreued  amonge  hem  outterly,  And 
vnder  veil  concelyd  secrely,  Jiffe  [etc.].  1597  Hooker  Eccl. 
Pol,y,  Iv.  §8  Till  that  hunnlitie  which  had  bene  before  as 
a  vaile  to  hide  and  conceale  maiestie  were  layd  aside.  161  z 
Bible  Transl.  Pre/  r  17  Hee  remoueth  the  scales  from  our 
eyes,  the  vaile  from  our  hearts.  1619  Sir  H.  Wotton  in 
EHg.  ^  Germ.  (Camden)  51,  I  have  likewise  a  zeale  to  the 
cause,  which  I  hope  wilbe  some  vaile  to  myne  other  infirmi- 
ties. x66o  Jer.  Tavlor  Worthy  Communicant  i.  iv.  90  For 
Christ  in  the  Sacrament  is  Christ  under  a  vail,  a  1735 
Lansdowne  Progr.  Beauty  242  Hide  with  a  vail  those 
griefs  that  none  can  paint.  1783  W,  Thomson  Watson's 
Philip  III,  VI.  {1839)  337  His  indulgence  to  the  reformed 
religion  covered  the  violence  of  his  usurpations  with  a 
specious  veil,  1820  Shelley  Naples  93  From  Nature's 
inmost  shrine,  Strip  every  impious  gawd,  rend  Error  veil 
by  veil.  1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  1006  The 
thickest  veil  covers  the  whole  of  these  processes ;  and  so  far 
have  philosophers  hitherto  been  from  removing  this  veil, 
that  they  have  not  even  been  able  to  approach  it.  1898 
•Merbiman'  Rodents  Comer  xvii.  182  Tearing  aside  the 
veils  behind  which  human  hearts  have  slept  through  many 
years. 

b.  Const,  ^(with  defining  term). 

1382  Wyclif  Wisd.  xvii.  3  Bi  the  derc  veil  of  for3eting 
thei  ben  scatered,.  .and  with..myche  w[o]ndring  disturbid. 
a  1475  in  Contin.  Brut  601  Thou,  shewyng  there  a  face 
ful  benygne,  Vndyr  a  veyle  of  fals  decepcioun.  1543-4  Act 
35  Hen.  yilly  c.  1  The  vaile  of  darcknes  of  the  vsurped 
power.. of  the  see  and  bishoppes  of  Rome.  1598  Shaks. 
Merry  W.  ill.  ii.  42,  I  will.,piucke  the  borrowed  vaile  of 
modestie  from  the  so-seeming  Mist.  Page,  a  1639  W. 
Whatklev  Prototypes  i.  xi.  (1640)  90  To  use  the  mantle  or 
veile  of  love  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sinnes.  1681  Wvndham 
King's  Concealment  86  Striving  to  cover  her  trouble  with 
the  vail  of  chearfulness.  1719  Young  Busiris  11.  i.  That 
chastity  of  look,  which  seems  to  hang  A  vail  of  purest  light 
o'er  all  her  beauties.  1769  Robertson  C/ias.  K,  vm.  III.  77 
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Under  whattever  veil  of  artifice  or  secrecy  the  Emperor  still 
affected  to  conceal  his  designs.  1893  Scott  Quentin  D. 
viii,  Qualities  which  were  vl-iible  even  through  the  veil  of 
extreme  dejection,  with  which  his  natural  character  was . . 
obscured.  184^  H.  H.  Wilson  BriU  India  \\.  150  (He) 
dropped  the  veil  of  Mahratta  diplomacy,  and  gave  utterance 
to  his  opinions.  i88a  J.  Hatton  JoumaUsiic  London  ix. 
16a  If  the  veil  of  anonymity  were  completely  raised,  other 
.  .names  would  appear  m  the  list. 

C.  Of  material  substances,  the  clouds,  etc.  With 
cfpx  other  defining  addition. 

,^q8  Florio,  Veloy . .  the  mort^lvaile,  mans  carkas  or  body. 
16*9  Milton  Hym*  b^atw.  ii,  She  woo's  the.. Air  To  hide 
her  guilty  front  with  innocent  Snow,  And  on  her  naked 
shame  . .  The  Saintly  Vail  of  Maiden  white  to  throw. 
1648  J  Beaumont  Psyciu  x.  cccxx,  He  who  in  his  Bodie's 
rail  till  now  The  Ra>'S  of  his  Divinity  hath  hid.  1663  Bp, 
Patrick  Parah.  P'igr-  "vii.  Between  us  and  the  invisible 
World  there  is  a  gross  cloud  and  vail  of  flesh  which  inter- 
poses, tf  17^  Bevebidge  Priv.  Th,  i.  (1730)  i,  I  am  sure, 
within  this  Veil  of  Flesh  there  dwells  a  Soul.  x8i6  J. 
Wilson  City  of  Plague  11.  iii.  45  When  the  veil  Of  mist  was 
drawn  aside,  there  hung  the  sun.  ^1853  Kincslev  Misc. 
(i860)  I.  44  Fifty  years  of  ruin  would  suffice  to  wrap  them 
in  a  leafy  veil.  1871  Br.ACK  Adv.  Phaeton  ix.  121  A  great 
veil  of  rain  stretches  from  the  sky  to  the  earth. 

d.  Similarly  without  specific  qualification. 

t6o4  E.  G[RtMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iii.  xxi.  188 
They  do  vsually  see  as  it  were  two  heavens,  one  cleere  and 
bright  abov'e,  and  the  other  obscure,  and  as  it  were  a  graie 
vaile  spread  vndemeath.  a  1651  Brome  Queenes  Exch.  n.  i, 
Imagine  now  you  see  break  through  a  Vail  Amidst  those 
Stars... The  bright  Cynthia  in  her  full  of  Lustre.  1784 
CowfER  Ta%k  IV.  332  The  green  And  lender  blade..  Escapes 
unhurt  beneath  so  warm  a  veil.  1813  Scott  Triervt,  ni. 
xxxvii.  Such  soften'd  shade  the  hill  receives,  Her  purple 
veil  when  twilight  leaves  Upon  its  western  swell.  1897 
Mary  Kingsley  \V.  Africa  129  The  climbing  plants.. form 
great  veils  and  curtains  between  and  over  the  trees, 

e.  To  draw  or  throw  (also  cast)  a  veil  over^  to 
hide  or  conceal,  to  refrain  from  discussing  or  dealing 
with,  to  hush  up  or  keep  from  public  knowledge. 
Also  without  const. 

(o)  1701  De  Foe  True-born  Eng.  i.  90  Satyr,  be  kind !  and 
draw  a  silent  Veil !  l*hy  native  England's  vices  to  conceal. 
1744  in  lo^A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  I.  211,  I 
wished  from  my  Soul  that  I  could  draw  a  Veil  over  Vice* 
Admiral  Lcstock's  Conduct  in  the  late  Skirmish.  1808  Med. 
frni.  XIX.  55  As  far  as  regards  their  private  characters,  it 
may . .  be  the  duty  of  those  who  are  '  liable  to  other  imperfec- 
tions ',  to  draw  a  veil  over  them.  1858  Greener  (7w««fry  351 
There  was  evidence  of  proceedings  having  been  enacted  over 
which  I  would  rather  draw  a  veil. 

(*)  1711  KxiXi\%o-nSf'ect,  No.  i6g  P  12  The  ill-natured  Man 
..exposes  those  Failings,  .which  the  other  would  casta  Veil 
over.  x8o6  Surr  Winter  in  Lond.  II.  101  His  faithful 
attachment  to  the  family  caused  him  to  throw  a  veil  over 
suspicions  that  the  rest  of  the  world  will  for  ever  indulge. 
t8a3  Lamb  Elia  \\.  Barbara  S — ,  I  must  throw  a  veil  over 
some  mortifying  circumstances.  1864  Pusey  Led.  Daniel 
(i8;6)  545  It  throws  a  veil  over  the  grossness  of  its  error. 
1875  JowETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  109  He  throws  a  veil  of 
mystery  over  the  origin  of  the  decline. 

6-  a.  A  slight  tinge  or  colouring,  rarer-^ 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  i,  40  As  for  colour, 
although  Crystall  in  his  pellucid  body  seems  to  have  none 
at  all,  yet  in  its  reduction  into  powder,  it  hath  a  vaile  and 
shadow  of  blew. 

b.  Mhs.  a  slight  obscuration  or  want  of  clear- 
ness in  the  voice.     (Cf.  Veiled///,  a.  3  b.) 

1884  Grave's  Diet.  Music  IV.  235  \kt  no  student  of  sing- 
ing endeavour  to  cultivate  a  veil  because  some  great  singers 
have  had  it  naturally.  A  superinduced  veil  means  a  ruined 
voice. 

o.  Photogr,  An  obscure  or  veiled  appearance. 

i8g^  Hodges  Elem.  Photogr,  132  The  clear  portions  of  the 
negatives  should  remain  unclouded  and  free  from  veil  or 
fog  until  the  last. 

7.  In  various  specific  uses :  A  veil-like  membrane, 
membranous  appendage  or  part,  serving  as  a  cover 
or  screen;  a  velum:  (see  quots.). 

a.  Bot.  1760  J.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  \.  ii.  (1765)4  Calyptra,  a 
Veil,  in  Mosses.  1796  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  III. 
811  Polytr\ichunt\  striatum. .  .'X\it.  veils  appear  in  winter, 
and  the  capsules  in  Feb.  1822-7  Good  Stud.  Med.  (1829)  I. 
248  For  the  most  part  the  smell  of  these  [fnushrooms]  is 
virulent,  and  they  are  covered  with  a  calyptre  or  veil.  183a 
LiNDLEV  Introd.  Bot.  208  The  7ielum,  or  veil  [in  fungi],  is  a 
horizontal  membrane,  connecting  the  margin  of  thepileus 
with  the  stipes.  1887  W,  Phillips  5W/.  Discomycetes  Gloss., 
Veil^  a  partial  covering  of  the  cup ;  a  membranaceous, 
fibrous  or  granulose  coating  stretching  over  the  mouth  of 
the  cup,  soon  breaking  up  into  fragments. 

b.  Anat.  1829  Cooper  Goo<fs  Stud.  Med.  I.  599  Certain 
phenomena,  which  occasionally  show  themselves  in  the 
glottis,  larynx,  and  even  in  the  pendulous  veil  of  the  palate. 
1854  BusHNAH  in  Ort's  Circ.  .Sci.,  Org.  Nat.  I.  140  This 
expulsion  of  water  is  produced  by  means  of  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  veil  of  the  palate.  1859  Mayne  Expos, 
Lex.  s.v.  Velum. 

C.  Zool.  i8to  Encycl.  Brit.  fed.  4)  VIII.  190/2  When  young 
It  [the  larva]  is  covered  with  a  veil  of  black  silk.  1834 
MeMuRTBiE  Cuvief^s  Anim.  Kingd.  258  A  membranous 
veil  on  the  mouth  supplies  the  want  of  tentacula.  x86i  J.  R. 
Greesb  Man.  Anim.  Kingd.X(^Unt.  36  Around  the  margin 
of  the  nectosac,  the  wall  of  the  nectocalyx  is  produced  in- 
wards, forming  a  shelf.like  membrane,  or  *  veil '. 

8.  dial.    «  Caul  sb.'^  5. 

1870-  in  dial,  glossaries,  etc.  (N.  Cy.,  Yks.,  Chesh.,  Shrops., 
and  U.S.). 

9-  attrib.  and  Comh.^  as  (in  senses  3  b  and  4) 
veil-cloth ,  -  n/^,  ( i  n  sen  so  2 )  veil  (head )  -dress ^ 
-mnker^  net ;  also  veil-hid  adj. 

1424  Mem.  RiPon  (Surtees)  III.  151  Pro..ij  tenterapes,  et 
j  veylrape  cum  j  corda.  1552-3  Inv.  Church  Goods  in  Ann. 
Lichfield  (1863)  IV.  24  Item,  ..  iij  clothes  to  hang  afore 
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thalters,  ix  towelles,  a  veil  clothe.  i6ix  Florio,  Velaro^ 
a  vaile  or  sipres  maker.  1813  Brewer  Beauties  Eng.  ^ 
Wales  XII.  II.  ii.  146  A  woman  in  a  veil  head-dress.  1826 
W.  Elliott  The  Nun  41  A  veil-hid  sister  beckons  at  the 
door.  1876  Edersheim  fewish  Life  Days  Christ  xiii.  217 
The  veil-dress  was  a  kind  of  mantilla,  thrown  gracefully 
about  the  whole  person,  and  covering  the  head.  1888  Daily 
Neivs  3  Uec.  2/7  Veil  nets  continue  in  steady  request.  1899 
Westm.  Caz.  26  Jan.  3/2  The  milliner  must  watch  the 
coiffeur,  the  veil-maker  the  milliner. 
II.  tiO.  A  sail.   Obs-'^ 

cx^y>Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  xxviii.  (i86g)  191  Aboue 
was  ^  mast  of  t>e  ship  dressed  wher  vpon  heeng  t?e  seyl 
ystreight,  whiche  oo)?er  weys  is  cleped  veyl. 

+  Veil,  sb.^  Obs,  Also  4  veille,  5  veyle.  [a. 
OF.  veille'.— h.  vigilia  waking,  watching.]  A 
watcher  or  watchman. 

1362  Langl.  P,  pi.  a.  v.  223  Sleujje  for  serwe  fel  doun 
i-swowene  Til  vigilate  J>e  veil  fette  water  at  his  ei^en 
\Harl.MS.  Til.. vigilate  J>e  wakere  warned  him  \>o].  1480 
Caxton  Myrr.  in.  viii.  (1913)  147  Thus  is  he  [i.e.  the  sun]  the 
right  veyle  and  patrone  of  all  the  other  sterres. 

Veil  (v^l),  V,  Forms  :  a.  4,  7-  veil,  4  veyle, 
veill-,  5  veyll-,  weyll-,  7  veile.  j8.  6  Sc.  vale, 
vaill,  6-7  vayle,  vaile,  6-8  vail.  [f.  Veil  j^^.i,  in 
early  use  after  OF.  veler^  voiller  (mod.F.  voiler)  or 
L.  veldre.     Cf.  Sp.  and  Pg.  velar,  It.  velare.^ 

1.  trans.  To  cover  (the  person,  etc.)  with,  or  as 
with,  a  veil;  to  conceal  or  hide  (the  face,  etc)  by 
means  of  a  veil  or  other  material ;  to  enveil. 

Freq.  in  the  pa.  pple.,  which  in  some  contexts  may  be 
taken  as  the  passive  of  sense  3. 

138a  WycLiF  Luke  xxii,  64  And  the!  veyliden  him,  or 
hidden,  and  smyten  his  face.  1513  Douglas  yEneid  xii. 
xiii.  218  Thus  mekill  said  scho ;  and  tharwyth  bad  adew, 
Hir  bed  valit  with  a  haw  clayth  or  blew.  1601  Shaks. 
Tivel.  N.  I.  i.  28  The  Element  it  selfe... Shall  not  behold  her 
face  at  ample  view :  But  like  a  Cloystresse  she  will  vailed 
walke.  a  J700  Evelyn  Diary  23  May  1645,  A  Venus  of 
marble,  veiled  from  the  middle  to  thefeete.  1725  De  Foe  Voy. 
round  IVor/d  (1S40)  246  She  was  veiled  till  she  came  into 
the  room.  1791  Cowper  Odyss.  viii.  10*3  Then  his  robe., 
with  both  handso'er  his  head  Ulysses  drew,  behind  itsample 
folds  Veiling  his  face,  through  fear  to  be  observed.  1816  J. 
Wilson  City  0/ Plague  n.  ii.  309  We  veil  our  eyes  before  thy 
light.  1867  Lady  Herbert  Cradle  L.  v.  119  The  same 
women  closely  veiled,. were  toiling  down  the  rugged  and 
slippery  street.  1885-94  ^'  Bridges  Eros  ^  Psyche  April 
xxii,  'Midst  them  there  Went  Psyche,  all  in  lily-whiteness 
veil'd. 

rejl.  1891  'Annie  Thomas'  That  Affair  I.  x  171  Miss 
Pofthuan  hats  and  veils  herself. 

trans/,  a^nii fig.  161^  Sylvester  Bethulia's  Rescue  in.  315, 
I  ,,  Will  with  my  Silence  vail  their  Countenance.  1667 
Milton  P.  L,  ix.  425  Eve  separate  he  spies,  Veil'd  in  a  Cloud 
of  Fragrance,  a  1699  J.  Beaumont  Psyche  \\\.  Ixxix,  She 
Vail'd  in  the  scarlat  of  her  modest  cheek,  Reply'd.  1728-46 
Thomson  Spring  3  Come,  gentle  Spring,  And.  .veil'd  in  a 
shower  Of  shadowmg  roses,  on  our  plains  descend. 

b.  transf.  with  a  thing  as  object.  Also,  to 
enclose  or  hang  with  a  veil  or  curtain  (quot.  1656). 

Occas.  passing  into  sense  4,  but  with  material  object. 

1582  N.  LicHEFiELD  tr.  Castanheda'sCong.  E.  Ind.  i.  xvi. 
42  rhis  church., was  made  all  of  free  stone,  and  couered  or 
vayled  ouer  with  bricke.  1607  'I'ourneur  Rez'.  Trag.  in,  v. 
In  some  fit  place  vaylde  from  the  eyes  a'  th'  Court.     1656 

^.  Smith  Pract.  Physick  208  The  sides  of  the_  Cradle  must 
e  vailed,  that  the  child  may  look  only  straight  forward. 
a  1700  Ken  Ediuund  Poet.  Wks,  1721 J  I.  279  Three  Leagues 
in  Compass  they  the  Ocean  vail'd,  And  press'd  the  Billows 
prostrate  as  they  sail'd.  1750  Gray  Long  Story  39  With,, 
aprons  long  they  hid  their  armour,  And  veil'd  their  weapons 
bright  and  keen,  1837  Disraeli  Venetia  i.  ii,  A  group  of 
elms,  too  scanty  at  present  to  veil  their  desolation.  1847 
Tennyson  Princ.  in.  272  She  bow'd  as  if  to  veil  a  noble 
tear.  1869  J.  Martineau  Ess.  II.  367  She  veils  the  solar 
radiance  and  brings  on  the  night. 

ftg.  1589  Comtnendaiory  Verses  Spenser's  F.  Q.  S.'s  Wks. 
(1912)  409  That  faire  Hands  right :  Which  thou  doest  vaile 
in  Type  of  Faery  land,  Elyzas  blessed  field,  that  Albion 
hight. 

o.  refl.  To  hide,  cover,  or  wreathe  (oneself)  in 
something.     Usuailyy?^. 

1799  S.  &  Ht.  Lee  Canterb.  T.  I,  129  [His]  grieved  and 
rankling  heart. .veiled  itself  in  smiles.  1840  Dickens  Old 
C.  Shop  lix,  *  Done,  I  say,*  added  Sampson,  rubbing  his 
hands  and  veiling  himself  again  in  his  usual  oily  manner. 
1850  M^Cosh  Div.  Govt.  in.  i.  (1874)  286  High  truths,  like 
high  mountains,  are  apt  to  veil  themselves  in  clouds. 
d.  absol.  To  put  on  or  wear  a  veil. 
17x3  Mrs.  Centlivre  Wonder  n,  You  must  veil  and  follow 
him.  183s  BuRNES  Trav.  Bokhara  (ed.  2)  lU.  24  Their 
head-dress  is,  perhaps,  a  little  large,  but., as  they  never 
veil,  it  becomes  them.      ' 

2.  To  bestow  the  veil  of  a  nun  upon  (a  woman) ; 
to  admit  into  monastic  life  as  a  nun. 

X387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  305  Seint  Bryde  J?at 
Patrik  veilledcoverlevede  him  by  sixty  ^ere.  1390  Gower 
Conf.  III.  317  Thei-.make  a  worthi  pourveance  Ayein  the 
day  whan  thei  be  veiled,  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  623  And 
other  maydones  mony  mo  also,  Weron  veylled  ho  in  ^lat 
abbay.  a  1604  Hanmer  Chron.  Ireland  (1633)  43  The 
Nunne  Cccubris  whom  Patricke  first  vailed  of  all  the 
women  in  Ireland.  ai66i  Fuller  Worthies,  Essex  {itt"!) 
33:j,  1.. conceive  she  [Matilda  Fitz- Walter]  had  surely  t>een 
Sainted  if  vailed.  1886  Canon  Monahan  Rec.  Ardagh  Sf 
Clonmacnoise  3  Some  hold . .  that  St.  Bridget  of  Kildare  was 
veiled  by  .St.  Macchilla. 

b.  reJl.  To  make  (oneself  a  mm')  by  taking  the 
veil.  rare~^. 

1631  Weever  Ave.  Fmural  Mon.  760  A  daughter  of  his, 
vailed  herselfe  a  Nunne. 

3.  To  cover,  enshroud,  or  screen  as  or  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  veil ;  to  serve  as  a  veil  to  (something). 


VEILED. 

a.  Of  a  garment,  cloth,  etc 

15x3  Douglas  j^neid  vin.  i.  73  A  Iin5e  wattry  garmond 
dyd  hym  vaill.  1596  Shaks.  Merch,  V.  m.  ii.  99  Thus 
ornament  is  but.. The  beautious  scarfe  Vailing  an  Indijin 
beautie.  1703  Pope  Thcbais  i.  432  His  ample  hat  his 
beamy  locks  o'erspread,  And  veil'd  the  starry  glories  of  his 
head  !  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  xii,  Ineir  beauty, 
softened  by  the  lawn  that  thinly  veiled  it  1867  Morris 
Jason  XIV.  732  Scarlet  cloth,  and  fine  silk,  fit  to  veil  The 
perfect  limbs  of  dreaded  Goddesses. 

transf.  X84S  J.  Wilson  Chr.  North  (1857)  II,  9  Shame 
never  veiled  the  light  of  those  bold  eyes. 

b.  Of  clouds,  vapour,  etc. 

16x4  Gorges  Lucan  x.  436  Thus  they  the  time  securely 
spent.  Till  mid-night  vail'd  the  Element.  X667  Milton 
A  L,  IX.  452  And  now  from  end  to  end  Nights  Hemisphere 
had  veild  the  Horizon  round,  /bid.  xi.  229  Yonder 
blazing  Cloud  that  veils  the  Hill.  1779  Cowper  Olney 
Hymns,  Submission  23  The  next  cloud  that  vails  my 
skies.  179^  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  xxxv,  The 
clouds,. veiling  the  sun  and  stretching  their  shadows  along 
the  distant  scene.  1820  Lamb  E/ia  i.  My  First  Play,  The 
green  curtain  tliat  veiled  a  heaven  to  my  imagination.  1836 
Macgiluvrav  T7-av.  Humboldt  xiv.  178  The  heat  became 
suffocating.. and  a  reddish  vapour  veiled  the  horizon.  X87X 
T.  R.  Jones  A  nim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  134  A  cloud  veiling  thesun 
will  cause  their  tentacles  to  fold,  as  though  apprehensive  of 
danger  from  the  passing  shadows. 

4.  fig.  To  conceal  (some  immaterial  thing,  con- 
dition, quality,  etc.)  from  apprehension,  knowledge, 
or  perception  ;  to  deal  with,  treat,  etc.,  so  as  to 
disguise  or  obscure  ;  to  hide  the  real  natnre  or 
meaning  of  (something).  Freq.  with  implication 
of  bad  motives. 

1538  Latimer  Remains  (Parker  Soc.)  399  And  in  what 
case  are  they  in,  that  hath  veiled  treason  so  long  !  i6oz 
Marston  Ant.  ^  Mel.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  15  Weele  not  vaile 
our  names.  i6ao-6  Quarles  Feast  for  Wormes  Ded., 
1  dedicate.. these  few  leaues  to  your  truly.Noble  Selfe, 
hoping  your  L.ordsbip  wil  vaile  my  boldnes  in  your  good 
acceptance.  1653  Holcroft  Procopius^  Persian  Wars  i.  30 
Tribonianus.  .being  a  faire  spoken  man, ..able  to  vail  his 
Covetousness  with  abundance  of  Learning.  17x8  Free- 
thinker  No.  106.  6  Popery  does  not  appear  Bare-faced  in 
England :  the  Terrours  of  it  are  veiled,  a  1770  Jortin 
Serm.  (1771)  I.  i.  4  note,  Pythagoras  learned  to  veil  his 
precepts.  1841  D'Israeh  Amen,  Lit.  (1867)  311  The 
literary  delusion.. long  veiled  the  personal  history  of  the 
Earl  of  Surrey.  X863  Kinglake  Crimea  I.  209  That  which 
had  so  long  veiled  his  cleverness  from  the  knowledge  of 
mankind.  1869  Freeman  Nonn.  Cong.  (1875)  HI.  xii.  145 
The  real  names  are  veiled  under  the  obsolete  titles  delighted 
in  by  the  Latin  writers. 

6.  To  render  less  distinct  or  apparent ;  to  reduce, 
soften,  tone  down. 

X843  R.  J.  Graves  Sysi.  Clin.  Med.  xxv.  306  The  mucilage 
veils  the  astringent  and  irritating  qualities  of  the  metallic 
salt.  1878  Abnev  Photogr,  xW.  102  The  chance  of  veiling 
the  image  through  the  reduction  of  the  bromide  unacted 
upon  by  light  is  increased. 

6.  inir,  Photogr.  To  become  dark  or  obscure ;  to 
darken. 

x89o[see  Veiling  vbl.  sb.  4].  X907  Hodges  Eletn.  Photogr. 
(ed.  6)  127  The  high  lights.. should  be  just  commencing  to 
veil. 

Veil,  obs.  f.  VAiL.r/i.1;  var.  Vail  2'.2;  obs.  Sc. 
form  of  Weal  sb.,  Well  adv, 
Veild,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wield  v. 
Veildar,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wj  elder. 
Veile,  obs.  form  of  Vail  ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Well  adv. 
Veiled  (\e^id),pf>l.  a.     [f.  Veil  v.  or  sb.^] 

1.  Covered  with  or  wearing  a  veil ;  shrouded  in 
a  veil. 

X593  Marlowe  tr.  Lucan  i.  5517  The  Nunnes  And  their 
vaild  Matron,  who  alone  might  view  Mineruas  statue.  1607 
Shaks.  Cor.  11.  i.  231  Our  veyl'd  Dames  Commit  the  Warre 
of  White  and  Damaske  In  their  nicely  gawded  Cheekes. 
X614  J.  Davies  (Heref.)  Eclogue  33  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  19/2 
Than  vp  (sad  swaine)  pull  fro  thy  vailed  cheeke  Hur  prop, 
thy  palme.  X815  Shelley  Alastor  151  He  dreamed  a  veiled 
maid  Sate  near  him.  1820  —  Prometh.  Unb.  \\,  iv.  i  What 
veiled  form  sits  on  that  ebon  throne?  1851  Ruskin  in 
Collingwood  Life  (1900)  129  Those  veiled  vestals  and  pranc- 
ing Amazons. .  will  all  be  forgotten.  X89X  Farrar  Darkn.  ^ 
Darvn  iii.  No  one  recognised  the  veiled  figure. 

b.  f>oet.  Of  the  eyes. 

18x7  Shelley /*?-.  Athan.  1.  99  'Tis  the  shadow  of  a  dream 
Which  the  veiled  eye  of  Memory  never  saw.  1821  — 
Adonais  ii,  With  veiled  eyes,  'Mid  listening  Echoes,  in  her 
Paradise  She  sate. 

c.  Bot.  Having  a  velum ;  velate. 

1793  Martvn  Lang.  Bot.  s.v.  Calyptra,  In  this  sense 
Euonymus  is  said  to  be  caljrptred,  calyptrate  or  veiled. 
x866  ill  Treas.  Bot. 

2.  Concealed,  covered,  hidden,  as  if  by  a  veil ; 
ob5cnre,  unrevealed. 

i6ia  T.  Taylor  Comm,  Titus  \.  i  The  vailed  knowledge  of 
the  Jaw.  1674  BovLE  Excell.  Theot.  i.  i.  49  A  close  and 
critical  account  of  the  more  vailed  and  pregnant  parts  of 
Scripture.  182X  Shelley  Epipsych.  26  Seraph  of  Heaven! 
.  .Veiled  Glory  of  this  lampless  Universe  !  X858  Hawthorne 
Fr.  9f  It.  Note-bks.  II.  119  Returning  the  inquirer's  thoughts 
and  veiled  recollections  to  himself,  as  answers  to  his  queries. 
1878  J.  P.  Hopps  Rel.  <V  Moral  Led,  xiii.  42  On  the  one 
hand,  all  the  masks  will  drop  off;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  the  veiled  goodness  will  appear. 

b.  Jig.  Covert,  disguised ;  not  openly  declared, 
expressed,  or  stated. 

187s  E.  White  Life  in  Christ  11.  x.  (1S78)  105  There  Is 
a  wide  difference  between  a  veiled  promise  and  a  veiled 
threatening.  1891  Farrar  Darkn.  Sf  Dawn  v,  The  scarcely 
veiled  sneer  which  marked  his  tone  of  voice.  1899  Alden- 
HAM  Colloq.  Currency  (1900)  316  The  Imperfect  or  Veiled 


VEILEDLY. 

Bimetallism  such  as  that  practised  under  the  Bank  Act  of 

1844- 

3.  t  a.  Of  sight :  Dim,  indistinct.  Obs. 

1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  hi.  vi.  Ixv,  Why  do  we.  .With 
curious  labour,  dimme  and  vailed  sight,  Prie  in  the  nature 
of  this  King  and  Queen  t 

b.  Of  sound,  the  voice,  etc.  :  Indistinct,  muffled, 
obscure. 

1834  J.  Forbes  Laennec's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  35  It  some- 
times also  presents  a  further  modification,  which  1  call  the 
veiled  puff  {si'uffle  voile').  In  this  case,  it  seems  to  us  as  if 
every  vibration  of  the  voice,  .agitates  a  sort  of  moveable 
veil  interposed  between  the  excavation  and  the  ear.  1884 
Grme's  Diet.  Music  IV.  235  Veiled  Voice... \  voice  is  said 
to  be  veiled  when  it  is  not  clear,  but  sounding  as  if  it  passed 
•through  some  interposed  medium.  1897  Daily  JVe-<vs  10 
Dec.  7/4  Jenny  Lind's  Veiled  Voice.  1898  Alliutl's  Syst. 
Med.  V.  871  The  heart-sounds  become  veiled  and  impure. 

0.  Photogr.  Of  a  negative:  Lacking  clearness  or 
distinctness;  dim. 

i8ga  Photogr.  Ann.  II.  477  Isochromatic  and  other  very 
sensitive  pl.ites  requiring  the  greatest  possible  protection 
during  development,  to  avoid  veiled  negatives. 

Hence  Velledljr  adv.,  Velledness. 

1879  C.  &  Marv  Cowden  Clarke  Shaks.  Key  690  In  the 
'Sormets',  there  is  the  same  spirit  of  modesty.. with  the 
utmost  veiledness  of  diction.  1881  E.  Arnold  Indian  Poetry 
73  Blue  lotus-blooms,  seen  veilediy  Under  the  wave. 

Veilfair,  -fare,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  Welfare. 
Veiling  (v^'-liq),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  Veil  v.  or  jA.I] 

1.  1.  Something  serving  as  a  veil,  cover,  or 
screen ;  a  veil  or  curtain.     W'iO  fig. 

In  quot.  1748  prob.  confused  with  Valancej^. 

iw8  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  11.  viii.  (1495'  3*  '^  Sera- 
phm  louith  to  see  god  wythout  ony  wayllynge  of  fygure 
eyther  of  creature  sette  by  twene.  Ibid.  xvuL  43  He  seeth  god 
face  to  face  wythout  veyllynge  put  bytwene.  i6ix  Florio, 
K^/d/M/, . .  vailings,  shadowings  or  curteins.  1748  Phil. 
Trans.  XLV.  386  The  Breach  on  the  East  Side,  near  a 
Window,,  .was  opposite  to  the  Vailings  of  the  Bed,  which 
were  singed.  1842  Is.  Willia.ms  Baptistery  I.  xiv.  (1874)  17s 
Then  when  strongest  heart  is  failing  Death  it  calls  in  to  its 
aid,  Strips  aside  the  fleshly  veiling  Round  ourselves  that  we 
have  made.  1900  Daily  News  14  Feb.  7/4  Vivid  flashes  of 
lightning  illuminated  the  whole  room,  piercing  the  veiling 
of  the  windows. 

2.  Material  of  which  veils  are  made.     Also  pi. 

Nuns  veiling:  see  Nun  sb}  6c.  i 

i88a  Caulfeild  &  Saward  Did.  Needlework  5J0/1  The    | 
widths  of  gauze  for  Veiling  measure  from  half  a  yard  to 
three-quarters  in  width.     1894  Times  16  April  4/2  The  sale 
of  veilings  is  fairly  well  sustained. 

etttrib.  189X  Tinus  15  Oct.  9/5  A  considerable  business  is 
being  done  in  silk  veiling  nets. 

II.  3.  The  action  of  putting  on  or  covering  with 
a  veil.     Also  altrib.  in  veiling plaet, 

a  1586  Sidney  Ps.  xix.  vi,  [The  sun  comes  forth]  like  a 
bridegroome  From  out  his  vailing  places.  1611  Florio, 
Velatto,  a  vailing.  i8a6  Miss  -Mitford  Village  Ser.  IL 
(1863)  277  Oh  the  lacing,. .the  bonneting,  the  veiling,  the 
gloving  [etcj. 

4.  I'he  action  or  fact  of  becoming  blurred,  dim,  or 
indistinct ;  dimness  or  indistinctness  of  appearance, 
esp.  in  a  photographic  film  or  negative. 

1890  Antiony's  Phatogr.  Bulletin  III.  57  Films  which 
have  a  tendency  to  veiling  and  thinness.  1893  Hodges 
Elem.  Photogr.  122  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
high  lights  of  a  lantern  slide  should  be  transparent  and  free 
from  the  slightest  veiling  or  discoloration.  1899  ^Mu't's 
Syst.  Med.  VI.  843  A  fittle  veiling  or  uncertainty  of  the 
outlines  of  the  discs. 

Veiling  (v^'lii)),  ffl.  a.  [f.  Veil  ».]  That 
veils,  covers,  or  conceals. 

a  1671  SrtRRY  Freed.  IVillUeyi)  128  God  is  seen  by  the 
Soul,  but  shadowed  by  this  shadowy  and  vailing  Image 
within  which  he  resides.  i8jo  Keats  Isabella  xlvii,  Then 
'gan  she  work  again ;  nor  stay'd  her  care.  But  to  throw  back 
at  times  her  veiling  hair.  1855  Rossetti  Poems  (1904) 
183/1  Not  till  this  veiling  world  shall  cease  And  harvest 
yield  its  whole  increa-se.  1867  Jean  Incelow  Story  0/ 
Doom  I.  273  Then  she  pushed  Her  veiling  hair  l)ack  from 
her  round,  soft  eyes. 

Vein,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Weal  sb.,  Well  adv. 

Veillane,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Villain. 

Veilleas  (v^'Mes),  a.  [f.  Veil  rf.i  -^  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  veil ;  unprovided  with  or  unpro- 
tected by  a  veil. 

l8aJ  MiLMAN  Martyr  Antioch  55  That  head,  whose  veil- 
less  blaze  Fill'd  angels  wiih  amaze.  1859  Tennyson  G<rai'«< 
4  Enid  536  Half  whistling  and  half  singing  a  coarse  song. 
He  drove  the  dust  against  her  veilless  eyes.  x88a  F.  Myers 
Renewal  Youth  86  They  scarce  could  bear  Veilless  the 
tingling  incidence  of  air, 

2.  trans/.  Unshaded,  unclouded. 

1870  Miss  Broughton  Red  as  Rose  I.  117  The  corn  has 
been  whitening  under  the  sun's  hard  veilless  stare.  1888 
H.  Drummond  Tropical  A/rica  v.  109  The  glittering  ball, 
whose  daily  march  across  the  burnished  and  veilless  zenith 
brings  him  untold  agony. 

II  Veilleuse  (vo'»z)-  [F-]  A  small  and  usually 
highly  decorated  night-lamp. 

i8>6  H.  D.  Bestf.  Four  Vrs.  France  379  The  reflection  of 
a  veilletise,  or  small  night  lamp. 

Veillfair,  obs.  Sc  form  of  Welfare. 

Veil-like,  a.  [f.  Veil  jA.I]  Like  or  resem- 
bling a  veil,  or  th.it  of  a  veil ;  having  the  appear- 
ance or  character  of  a  veil. 

X835  LvTTON  Rienzi  x.  viii.  He  saw  the  pale  and  veil-like 
mists  that  succeed  the  sunset.  1873  Leland  Egypt.  Sketch- 
hk.  115  She  had  a  long  flowing  white  veil-like  robe.  1887 
HissEY  Holiday  on  Road  15^  The  air  has  a  perceptible 
quality.. .\'ou  feel  its  veil-like  influence  pervading  all. 

VouX. 
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Veilme,  obs.  form  of  Film  sb. 

Veily  Cv<i-li),  a.  [f.  Veil  j*.i  -^  -Y.]  Veil-like ; 
diaphanous. 

1839  T.  Miller  Rural  Sk.  g,  I  had  watched.. until  the 
veily  twilight  was  let  down  from  heaven.  1843  Ruskin 
Mod.  Paint.  I.  II.  iv.  §6.  244  The ..  rain-cloud,  with  its 
ragged  and  -spray-like  edge,  its  veily  transparency  [etc.]. 

Vein  (vi?n},  sb.  Forms:  o.  3-7  veyne  (4-5 
weyne,  6  ueyne),  4,  7  veyn ;  4-7  veine  (4 
vene),  7-  vein.  /3.  4-7  vayne  (5  wayne),  5 
vayn  (wayn),  6-7  vain(e.  7.  5,  6-7  Sc, 
vane  (5,  6  Sc,  wane),  [a.  OF.  veine,  vaine  (F. 
veine):— L.  vena  (cf.  Ve.ne),  whence  also  Prov., 
Sp.,  It.  vena,  Pg.  veia  {\veya,  ved).'] 

1.  1.  One  or  other  of  the  tubular  vessels  in  which 
the  blood  is  conveyed  through  the  animal  body  ; 
in  later  use  spec  one  of  those  by  which  the  blood 
is  carried  back  to  the  heart  from  the  extremities 
(opposed  to  artery). 

Many  veins  are  distinguished  by  special  epithets,  as  alar, 
auricular,  axillary,  basilic,  cardiac,  etc- :  see  these  words. 

a.  13..  K.  Alls.  1175  (Laud  MS.),  pe  kynges  veynes 
wexen  chelde.  /bid.  3414  per  was. .many  veyn  leten  blood. 
1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  59  For  betynge  of  veynes  is 
bettre  i-knowe  in  ]>e  vtlre  parties  of  bodies  han  ynward  and 
in  ^>e  myddel  wi^ynne.  i4as  Vonge  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  229 
Tho  men  whych  haue  the  neke  abowte  and  the  temples, 
grete  ruddy  weynes,  bene  wrothy  and  hugely  angry,  c  l4«|o 
.Mirk's  Festicd-2<^i  pe  prest  blessuth  a  ring.. and  duth  hit 
on  bur  fyngur  |?at  haj>e  a  veyne  to  hure  bene.  1516  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.de  W.  1531)  254  For  ye  whiche  his  senewes  and 
veynes  brast.  1559  Morwyng  Evonym.  359  This  oyll 
anoynted  upon  the  pulsing  veynes,  where  they  appeare 
moste,  as  of  the  temples,.. delivereth.. from  all  poysons, 
159*  Shaks.  Rom.  ■5-  Jul.  iv.  iil  15,  I  haue  a  faint  cold 
feare  thrills  through  my  veines.  1631  R.  Bolton  Con,/. 
AJ^.  Consc,  C1635)  109  When  a  veine  is  broken  and  bleeds 
inwardly,.. the  Ph>sition  is  wont  to  open  a  veine  in  the 
arme  so  to  divert  the  current  of  the  blood,  c  1673  Traherne 
Poet.  IVks.  {1906)  180  Veins  wherein  blood  floweth.  Refresh- 
ing all  my  flesh.  Like  rivers.  17J7  De  Fok  Eng.  Tradesm. 
vL  {1841)  I.  44  Being  drawn  off,  like  the  blood  let  out  of  the 
veins.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  388  With  us 
and  quadrupedes  the  blood  goes  from  the  veins  to  the  heart. 
ifto4  .-Vbernethy  Surg.  Obs.  21  The  superficial  veins  appear 
remarkably  large.  1840  Thirlwall  Greece  Ivi.  VII.  197 
Demosthenes  now  felt  the  poison  in  his  veins._  1871  T.  K. 
Jones  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  227  All  these  veins  terminate 
m  two  large  venous  canals. 

S.  C1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  1908  [If]  ilka  vayne  of  (>e 
mans  body  Had  a  rote  festend  fast  |>arby.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  5829  The  gret  vayne  of  his  gorge.  X42S  Vonge  tr. 
Secreta  Secret.  240  The  blode  rynnyth  into  the  waynys 
throgh  al  the  body.  1480  Caxton  Myrr.  11.  xix.  (1913)  109 
AUe  in  lyke  wyse  as  the  blood  of  a  man  gooth  and  renneth 
by  the  vaynes  of  the  body.  1513  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  50 
Some  men  vsc  to  let  them  bloudde  vnder  the  eye  in  a  vaine. 
isSa  Hester  Seer.  Phiorav.  i.  xxiv.  28  When  the  bloud  is 
alterated  of  that  putrefaction,  it  goeth  to  the  vaines.  1603 
J.  DAViEsCHeref.j.WcrocojOTOx  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  67/1  Seas 
of  Blood..  Might  still  haue  kept  the  Chanells  of  the  Vaynes. 
1*47  Hexham  i,  A  Vaine,  een  /(rf<r... Great  Vaines  or 
Arteres,  Groot  Aderett. 

y.  ciM  in  Vicarys  Anat.  (1888)  App.  ix.  229  Thy  ryght 
hande  has  I.  wane,  in  fay.  Thy  litill  fynger  hath  yt  aj-e. 
1487  Barbour's  Bruce  vii.  173  Quhen  the  vanys  fiUit  ar,  T  he 
body  vorthis  hevy  euirmar.  1500-ao  Dunbar  Poems  Ixxii. 
35  Blude  birst  out  at  every  vane,  c  1560  A.  Scott  Poems 
(S.  T.S.)  ix.  34  Ane  hairt  of  jouris  bayth  vane  and  nervis. 
1596  Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  II.  95  A  vane., 
cuttit  in  his  body,  al  the  blude  of  his  body  is  lattne  outbleid 
at  the  sarayn.  i6«  in  Verney  Mem.  (1907)  I.  557,  I  had 
only  a  vomitt . .  andbreathed  a  vane. 

\  b.  Lacteal,  lacteous,  or  milky  veins,  =  Lacteal 
sb.  I.  Obs. 

t6s6  J.  Smith  Pract.  Pkysick  4  Obstruction  of  the  Vessels, 
especially  of  the  Pancreas,  and  fault  of  the  milky  veins. 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  \.  66  The  stomach  and  guts,  and 
their  appendeiit  Vessels,  the  lacteal  Veins.  1704  Ray 
Creation  (ed.  4)  I.  29  I'he  Food.. is  further  subtiliz'd  and 
render *d  so  fluid  and  penetrant,  that  the  thinner  and  finer 

part  of  it  e.-isily  finds  its  way  in  at  the  streight  Orifices  of 

the  lacteous  Veins. 

o.   Flttid  vein,  a  separate  flow  of  blood  in  a 

larger  vein.   (Cf.  6  c.) 

I       l^  Allbutl's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  650  The  formation  of  in- 

!    numerable  small  fluid  veins-    1898  Ibid.  V.  502  This  change 

I    in  the  continents  sets  up  fluid  veins  in  the  contained  blood. 

2.  In  piirases  and  figurative  uses  : 

ta.  Tolaste,oifeel,onesvein{s,io(et\\^itfxi\x. 

To  die  in  a  vein,  to  die  through  loss  of  blood.  Obs. 

13..   Seuyn  Sages  (W.)  1048  The   yonge  man  segh  the 

1    childes  peyne,  And  tasted  his  senewe,  and  his  veyne.    1390 

'    Gower  Con/.  III.  31s  This  noble  clerk  with   alle  haste 

Began  the  veines  forlo  taste.    £1440  AlpA.  Tales  74  pis 

Joseph  was  passand  connyng  in  grapyng  of  J>er  vaynys  at 

war  seke,  and  he  come  vnto  hym  &  felid  his  vaynys.     1547- 

64  Baldwin  Mot.  /'Ai'/m.  (Palfr.)3sSeneca.. supposing  that 

to  dye  in'a  veyne  was  the  easiest  kinde  of  death,  desired 

to  be  let  bloud  in  the  veynes  of  his  arme. 

b.  In  various  fig.  uses. 

138a  Wyclif  yob  iv.  13  To  me  is  seid  a  woord  hid,  and  as 

theefli  myn  ere  toe  the  veynes  [L.  Zfenas]  of  his  gruching. 

C1530  TiNDAi.E  Prophtte    Jonas   Prol.  Aij,   The    fleshly 

minded  ypocrites  stoppe  upp  the  Vaynes  of  life  which  are 

in  y"  scripture.     1583  .Stubbfs  Anat.  Abus.  11.  (1882)  24 

Now  the  cloth  being  thus  .stretched  forth  in  euery  vaine, 

how  is  it  possible  either  to  endure  or  hold  out  ?    x6o6  J. 

King  Serm.  Sept.  47  By  all  princely  meanes  to  put  bloud 

into  the  veines  of  the  Church  againe.    1651  in  M.  Sellers 

Eastland  Co.  (Camden)  Introd.  75  In  equity  and  rea.son  the 

benefitt  of  trade  should  be  equally  disposed  into  all  the 

vaines  of  the  Commonwealth.    1719  W.  Wood  Surv.  Trade 

73  It  is  a  true  Sign,  tliat  Olir  foreign  Tralfick  has  since  con- 
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vey'd*Spirits  and  Nourishment  into  each  Vein  of  the  Body 
Politick.  1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  11.  iii,  Here,  too,  as  in 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Ganges,  is  a  vein  or  veinlet  of  the 
grand  World-circulation  of  Waters.  1864  Lowell  Fireside 
Trav,  303  Great  poets,  .crowding  the  happy  veins  of 
language  again  with  all  the  life,  .that  had  been  dribbling 
away.  1866  B.  Taylor  Poet's  Jrnl.  58  As  ardent  veins  of 
summer  heat  Throb  thro*  the  innocence  of  spring. 
O.  In  miscellaneous  fig.  phrases. 

(a)  c  X400  Rom.  Rose  3450  If  he  were  toucbid  on  somme 
good  veyne,  He  shuld  yit  rewen  on  thi  peyne.  1589 
PasquiCs  Ret.  C  iij  b,  Veius  Comxdia  beganne  to  pricl^e 
him.. in  the  ri^ht  vaine.  1677  Gilpin  Demonol.  (1867)  59 
Satan,  .makes  it  his  next  care,  .to  strike  in  the  right  vein  : 
for  he  loves  to  have  his  work  easy  and  feasible. 

{b)  1587  Stanyhurst  Descr.  Ireland  -n/a  in  Holinshed, 
Let  him  with  all  the  veines  of  his  heart  beseech  God.  1589 
Cooper  Admon.  215  There  were  many  of  them  that  would 
haue  bene  glad  with  all  the  veines  in  tiieir  heartes.  1589 
R.  Harvey  PL  Perc.  (1590)  10,  I  see  the  vaine  is  vp  in 
the  forhead,  and  Martin  shall  haue  as  good  as  he  brings. 
i66z  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacree  in.  iv.  §  6  A  kinde  of  a  breaking 
of  vein  in  which  the  salt  water  was  conveyed  up  and  down 
the  body  of  the  earth. 

3.  t  a.   A  sap-vessel  in  plants.  Obs. 

4- 1386  Chaucer /"ri;/.  3  Whan  that  Aprille..halh.  .bathud 
every  veyne  in  swichlicour.  Of  which  vertueengendred  is  the 
flour.     1398  Trevisa  Sarth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  i.  (Bodl.  MS.), 

t'ei  [trees]  haue  weyes  and  veynes  in  t>e  whiche  kinde  mois- 
ture is  ikepte  and  pa.sse]»  Jierbi  fro  )>e  erjje  into  alle  )>e  parties 
abowte.  13x3  Douglas  j'Eueid  xii.  Prol.  255  Welcum 
support  of  euery  rule  and  vane,  Welcum  confort  of  alkynd 
fruyt  and  grane. 

b.  Bot.  A  slender  bundle  of  fibrovascular  tissue 
forming  an  extension  of  the  petiole  in  the  par- 
enchyma of  a  leaf. 

In  early  use  less  specific  in  sense.  Some  botanists  have 
restricted  vein  to  branches  of  the  midrib,  in  contrast  to 
nerves  proceeding  from  the  base  of  the  leaf. 

15x3  Douglas  /Eneid  xii.  vii.  76  The  herb  sweit.  Of  levis 
rank, ..With  sproutis,  sprangis,  and  vanis  our  allquhair. 
•553  Eden  Treat.  New  Ind.  (Arb.)  18  These  [leaves]  are 
somewhat  grosser  and  fatter,  with  small  vaynes  running 
betwene  on  the  contrarye  side.  1731  P.  Miller  Gard.  Diet. 
s.v.  Z«ar«,'They..  consist  of  a  very  glutinous  Matter,  being 
furnished  every  where  with  Veins  and  Nerves.  _  X793 
Martyn  Lang.  Bot.  s.v.  Venosum,  When  it  has  no  veins,., 
it  is  called  Folium  Avenium,  a  veinless  leaf.  x8l2  New 
Botanic  Card.  I.  42  The  leaves, ..  with  a  network  of  veins 
underneath.  xSu  Lindley  In/rod.  Bot.  88  Till  within  a 
few  years  the  distribution  of  veins  in  the  leaf  had  not 
re'ceived  much  attention.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  1206/2  (Jostal 
or  primary  veins  are  such  as  spring  from  the  midrib ; 
external  veins  are  those  next  the  edge.  x88o  Bessey  Bat. 
145  The  disposition  of  the  veins  in  a  leaf  depends  largely 
upon  its  mode  of  growth.   Usually  several  veins  form  early. 

c.  Ent.  A  nervure  of  an  insect's  wing. 

X817  KiRBY  &  Sr.Entomol.xxin.  II.  347  French  naturalists 
use  this  term  (nemure)  for  the  veins  of  wings.  1834 
M^Murteie  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  326  The  wings,  are 
traversed  in  various  directions  by  more  or  less  numerous 
nervures,..now  forming  a  net-work,  and  then  simple  veins. 
1855  Orr's  Circle  Sci.,  Org.  Nat.ll.  336  Each  wing  is  found 
to  con.sist  of  a  double  membrane,  between  which  a  variable 
number  of  veins,  or  nervures,  ramify  in  different  directions. 

1 4.  Sc  A  slender  stripe  of  a  different  colour  or 
material  on  a  garment.     (Cf.  Vein  v.  1  a.)  Obs. 

1539  Inv.  R.  IVardr.  (1815)  34  Ane  coit  of  fresit  claith  of 
silvir  vanit  with  ane  small  inset  vane  of  gold.  X541  Ace. 
Id.  High  Treas.  Scot.  VIII.  74  To  jeit  the  cote  witht  thre 
vanis  aboute  the  taill. 

5.  A  marking  or  an  appearance  suggestive  of  a 
vein  ;  esp.  an  irregular  stripe  or  streak  of  a  different 
colour  in  marble  or  other  stcne. 

x64a  Fuller  Holy  1^  Pro/.  St.  111.  xiv.  189  The  red  veins 
in  the  marble  may  seem  to  blush  at  the  falshoods  written 
on  it.  1688  Holme  Armoury  n.  40/1  The  Absistos  is., 
marvellous  weighty  and  black  of  colour,  bestroked  with  red 
Veins.  t7ia  Addison  Sped.  No.  414  r  3  Those  accidental 
Landskips  of  Trees,  Clouds  and  Cilies,  that  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  Veins  of  Marble.  1799  G.  Smith  Laboratory 
I.  178  When  [the  paint  is)  dry,  you  may  with  the  point  of 
a  needle  open  fine  veins  or  other'  embellishments,  i860 
Tyndall  Clac.  I.  vii.  54  The  blue  veins  of  the  glacier  are 
beautifully  shown.  1861  B.  Silliman  Physics  378  The 
beautiful  play  of  colors  seen  upon  mother  of  pearl  is  caused 
by  the  delicate  veins  with  which  the  surface  is  covered. 

b.  A  streak  or  seam  of  a  different  material  or 
texture  from  the  main  subst.TUce. 

1663  Gerbier  Counsel  38  The  Mason  must  work  no  Stone 
with  Sandy  veines.  18x5  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  fr  Art 
1. 7  Wrought  iron  may  be  hardened ..  by  ignition  and  plung- 
ing in  water,  but  the  effect  is  confined  to  the  surface ;  except 
.  .the  iron  contain  veins  of  steel.  X831  Brewster  Optics  x. 
85  'The  spectrum  formed  by  a  fine  prism  of  flint  glass,  free 
of  veins.  i8«9  Sir  E.  Reed  Ship-build,  xviii.  384  Angle- 
irons  have  to  be  free  from  veins  and  cracked  holes,  and 
rivet-iron  has  to  be  free  from  cracks  and  veins  when  laid  up 
and  finished. 

o.  A  fibre  (in  metal),  rare—^. 

171S  Leoni  Palladia's  Archit.  (1742)  I.  4  It  will  be  a  sign 
of  Its  Goodness,  if  being  made  into  Bars,  its  veins  are  con- 
tinu'd  strait..;  because  the  streightness  of  hs  veins  shews 
the  Iron  to  be  without  knots. 

IL  6.  A  small  natural  channel  or  perforation 
within  the  earth  through  which  water  trickles  or 
flows;  a  flow  of  water  through  such  a  channel. 
Also  transf.  (quot.  1598). 

C1190  X  Eng.  Leg.  I.  318/639  Wellene  comiez  of  grete 
wateres  and  muche  del  of  be  se  ^oru?  veynes  al  vnder  eortie : 

. .  For  bare  beoz  .Tse  it  veynene  weren  onder  eor^e  mam  on. 
1197  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  662  In  (>e  veines  of  )>e  water,  as  >>e 
water  deb  vp  walle  He  let  closy  fur  in  metal.  1390  Gower 
Con/.  III.  93  For  riht  as  veines  ben  of  blod  In  man,  riht  so 
the  water  flod  Therthe  of  his  cours  makth  ful  of  veines. 
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S483  Caxton  Gcid^  Ltg.  382 /a  Lete  us  al  prayc  unto  our 
lorcTthat  he  openc  to  us.  ."here  the  vaynes  of  a  fontayn  or  of 
a  welle,  15^  Kvd  Cornelia  ii.  370  Perceiue  we  not  a  petty 
vaine.  Cut  fiom  a  spring  by  chaunce  or  arte,  Engendreth 
fauntaines.  155^  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  ii.  i.  Handycrafu 
492  A  burning  Mountain  from  his  fiery  vain  An  yron  River 
rowls  along  the  Plain.  1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd,  ^  Comnvw. 
(1603)  12  These  mountaines  are  full  of  bathes  and  veines  of 
warme  water.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  227  The  rapid  current, 
..through  veins  Of  porous  Earth  with  kindly  thirst  up 
drawn.  1789  Brand  NenKostU  I.  442  1  here  is  an  order  of 
common-council  for  cutting  oflF  a  vein  of  water  which  had 
latdy  been  discoN-ered  and  brought  into  the  town.  «8s8 
Ijvrdner  Hand-hk.  Nat.  Phil.  90  A  feeding  reservoir  placed 
abo\-e  that  from  which  the  invariable  vein  flows.  1864 
Bryant  Sflla  487  She  taught  The  skill  to  pierce  the  soil 
and  meet  the  veins  Of  clear  cold  water  winding  underneath. 

fir  138a  Wyclif  Jer.  xvii.  13  For  thei  forsokcn  the 
vej-ne  of  lyu>Tig  watris  [i^  the  Lord,  a  veyne  of  quyk 
watirs].  c  1430  Lydc,  Mitu  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  62  O  welle  of 
swctnes  replete  in  every  veyne,  That  al  mankynd  preserved 
has  fro  dcthe.  i6o«  Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  Prol.,  Wks. 
1856  I.  71  The  rawish  danke  of  cUimzie  winter  ramps  The 
fluent  summers  vaine.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  Jer.  xviL  13 
They  ha^-e  forsaken  the  vaine  of  living  waters.  1640 
Gaudes  The  Lm>e  0/  Trtttk,  etc.  7  Then  doth  the  ray  or 
▼eyn  of  truth  flow  aright  from  God  to  us. 

+  b.  A  streamlet  or  rivulet ;  a  current.   Obs. 

1600  PoRY  tr.  Leo's  A/n'ca  iii.  158  Through  the  midst  of 
these  gardens,  they  deriue  some  small  vaine  of  the  riuer. 
16x3  PuRCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  705^  When  bee  entred  into 
the  Streits,  he  encounired  a  great  veine  of  redde  water,  ex- 
tending it  selfe  from  Aden  as  farre  as  they  could  see  from 
the  Ships  tops. 

c.  Physics,  A  slender  body  of  water  or  other 
liquid.     (Cf.  I  c.) 

1843  Civil  £ng-.  ^  Arch.  JmL  VI.  30/2  The  impulse  of  a 
*  vein  '  of  fluid  falling  perpendicularly,  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  colunm  whose  base  is  the  area  of  the  vein. 

7.  Min,  A  deposit  of  metallic  or  earthy  material 
having  an  extended  or  ramifying  course  under 
ground  ;  a  seam  or  lode  ;  spec,  a  continuous  crack 
or  fissure  filled  with  matter  (esp.  metallic  ore) 
different  from  the  containing  rock. 

1387  Trevisa  //"i/rf^w  (Rolls)  H.  15  pe  water  hat  rennej? 
ana  passej?  by  veynes  of  certayn  metal  takih  in  his  cours 
grele  hete.  c:x46o  J.  Metham  Wks.  (E.E.T.S.)  149  The 
(ourthe  day  ys  gode.  .to  seke  spryngys  for  wellys  off"  water, 
to  ?eke  also  veynys  off"  metel.  1530  Palsgr.  698/2  Al  this 
j-ertb,  so  farre  as  this  vayne  goth,  savoureth  of  brimstone. 
155s  Eden  DecttdesiXxh,)  211  Although  goldebe  founde  in 
maner  euery  where  in  these  regions  of  golden  Castile.. the 
rajme  or  veyne  whiche  owghte  to  be  folowed,  ought  to  bee 
in  a  place  whiche  may  stande  to  saue  muche  of  the  charges 
of  the  labourers.  1596  Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot. 
II.  247  In  Clidisdate  war  funde  in  Craufurd  mure  vndir 
the  erd  sum  vanes  ful  of  golde.  1617  Moryson  litn.  in. 
136  'ITie  inward  parts  abound  with  a  rich  vaine  of  Mettals, 
where  wonderful!  quantitie  of  most  pure  Tinne  is  digged  up. 
1670  Pettus  Fodinge  Reg.  2  When  the  Miners  by  these 
Shafts  or  Adits  do  strike  or  threed  a  Vein  of  any  Metal., 
then  the  Metal  which  is  digged  from  those  Veins  is  called 
Oar.  1700  T.  Robinson  Nat.  Hist.  Westmoreld.  24  These 
Fissures,  by  the  Miners,  are  called  Dykes,  Rakes,  Riders, 
or  Veins,  according  to  the  Nature  of  those  Classes  of 
Matter  they  pervade.  1747  HoosoN  Miner's  Did.  O2, 
Ore  is  the  very  Vein  itself,  all  other  Signs  of  Ore  or  Vein 
are  not  comparable  to  it;  yet  this  is  allowed,  that  two  Sides 
and  Soil  between  them,  formes  a  dead  Vein.  1793  [Earl 
Dundonald]  Descr.  Estate  Cidross  15  At  that  time  the 
vein  of  Roch  Salt  in  Cheshire  had  not  been  discovered. 
1813  Bakewell  Introd.  Geol.  (1815)  274  Veins  of  quartz, 
and  also  of  slate  and  granite,  and  various  earthy  minerals . . 
frequently  intersect  granitic  and  schistose  rocks.  1836-41 
Brandf.  Cfum.  (ed.  5)  586  Metals  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
earth  in  veins  which  traverse  the  granitic,  schistose,  and 
limestone  rocks.  1875  Dawson  Dawn  Life  it.  13  Strata 
often  diversified  with  veins.. of  crystalline  minerals. 

fig.  a\6^  CowLF.Y  Death  Mr.  Jordan  Poems  (1905)  22 
Like  those  that  work  in  Mines  for  others  gain.  He.. had 
much  more  to  do,  To  search  the  Vein,  dig,  purge,  and  mint 
it  too.  1875  Whitney  Life  Lang.  ix.  171  These  are  telling 
indications  of  an  original  relationship  among  all  the  groups 
of  languages  mentioned  :  outcroppings,  as  it  were,  of  a  vein 
which  invites  further  exploration. 

8.  i"a.  A  strip  or  limited  stretch  of  ground  or 
soil,  esp.  one  having  a  particular  character  or 
quality.    Obs. 

1555WATREMAN  /Vrrrf/tf^fwr/Vwf  ii.ii.  iioThewholecontrie 
(exceptealitle  vaineof  sandiegrauelle)is(ertile.  1580TUSSER 
Huso.  (1878)  48  Each  soile  hath  no  liking  of  euerie  graine, 
nor  barlie  and  wheat  is  for  euerie  vaine.  1611  Coryat 
Crudities  49,  I  saw  in  divers  places  very  fat  and  fruitfull 
veines  of  ground  as  goodly  meadowes,  very  spatious  cham- 
paigne  fieldes  [etc].  1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  144,  The 
most  plantations  were  placed  strasUngly  and  scatteringly, 
as  a  choice  veine  of  rich  ground  inuited  them.  1693  Evelyn 
De  la  Quint.  Comf>l.  Card.  I.  19  Some  Earths  are  much 
better  than  others  in  every  Climate,  nay  even  sometimes  in 
a  small  Compass  of  Ground,  vulgarly  term'd  Veins  of  Earth. 

b.  A  channel  or  lane  of  water. 

1606  S.  Gardiner  Bk.  Angling  i  He  prouideth  himselfe  a 
ship,  keele,  or  cocke-boat,  out  of  which  he  may  lay  out  and 
take  in  his  nets  and  be  in  the  vaine  and  way  where  the  best 
doing  is.  zOy-^H.  Stvbbk  Fttr titer  Vif id.  Dutch  JVar  App. 
131  The  King  of  Sweden.. hath  also  several  disfncts, 
channels,  or  veins  Royal  in  his  Seas,  which  are  appropriated 
to  his  particular  use.  1820  Scorrrby  Acc.  Arctic  keg.  I. 
229  A  lane,  or  vein,  is  a  narrow  channel  of  water  in  packs, 
or  other  large  collections  of  Ice.  /Idd.  260  Whenever  a  vein 
of  water  appears  in  the  required  direction,  it  is  if  possible 
attained.  1835  [see  Lane  **.  2I.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word- 
bk..  Vein,  the  clear  water  between  the  openings  of  floes  of  ice. 
The  same  as  ice-lane. 

c.  A  current  of  wind  ;  the  track  in  which  this 
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1791  Bklknap  Hist.  New  Hampsh.  III.  24  The  next  day 
a  whirlwind  began.. and  directed  its  course  toward  the 
east,  in  a  vein  of  near  half  a  mile  wide,  i860  Maury  Ph^s. 
Geog.  XV.  §677  Lieutenant  Jansen  has  called  my  attention 
to  a  vein  of  wind  which  forms  a  current  in  the  air  as  remark- 
able as  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  in  the  sea.  1867  Smvth 
Sailor's  Word-bk.y  Fein, .  .a  very  limited  current  of  wind— 
a  cat's-paw. 

d.   IVhaiiftg,  (See  quot.) 

X851  H.Melville  IVhate  II.  ii.  5  When  making  a  passage 
from  one  feeding-ground  to  another,  the  sperm  whales, 
guided  by  some  infallible  instinct, . .  mostly  swim  in  veins,  as 
they  are  called,  continuing  their  way  along  a  given  ocean- 
line  with..undeviating  exactitude. 

III.  Jig,  9.  A  strain  or  intermixture  of  some 
quality  traceable  in  personal  character  or  conduct, 
in  a  discourse  or  writing,  etc. 

1565  Stapleton  tr.  Staphylus"  Apol.  r53  With  the  like 
vaine  of  euangelicall  sincerite.  1587  Holinshed  Chron. 
III.  1266  I  Bicause  it  is  a  veine  of  godlie  deuise,  and  tend- 
ing  to  a  verie  honorable  purpose.  1680  W.  Allen  Peace  fif 
Unity  16  '  Let  all  your  things  be  done  with  Charity ' :  a  line 
and  vein  of  this  should  run  through  all.  1690  C.  Nesse 
Hist.  Myst.  O.  ^  N.  T.  I.  117  This  is  a  fear  oi  faith,  which 
hath  always  a  vein  of  love  running  along  with  it,  1701  W. 
WoTTON  Hist,  Rome  389  A  vein  of  Superstition  ran  through 
all  his  Actions.  1773  Burke  Corr.  (1844}  I.  446  I'here  is  a 
vein  of  natural  good  sense  in  him,  from  which  a  good  deal 
might  be  expected.  x8ao  Examiner  No.  612.  11/2  A  fine 
vein  of  sentiment  runs  through  it.  1849  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.vi.  II.  20  An  English  Dominican.. with  some  learning 
and  a  rich  vein  of  natural  humour.  1867  Freeman  Norm. 
Cong.  (1877)  I.  331  There  is  a  vein  of  bitter  sarcasm  in  the 
way  in  which  the  tale  is  told. 

b.  A  line  or  course  ^thought,  etc. ;  a  source  of 

information. 

1704  Swift  T.  Tub  ii,  I  have  collected  out  of  ancient 
authors  this  short  summary  of  a  body  of  philosophy  and 
divinity,  which  seems  to  have  been  composed  by  a  vein  and 
race  of  thinking  very  different  from  any  other  systems. 
17S1  Johnson  Rambler  No.  169  P  12  Delay  opens  new 
veins  of  thought.  x8a4  W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  I.  217  In  the 
midst  of  a  vein  of  thought  or  a  moment  of  inspiration.  1875 
JowETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  II.  6  He  professes  to  open  a  new  veui 
of  discourse.  1887  Moloney  Forestry  W.  Africa  32  The 
many  gentlemen  who  make  the  Science  of  Botany  a  lifelong 
study,  and  who  have  so  many  veins  of  information. 

1 10.  a.  The  tenor  or  general  character  ^some- 
thing. Ohs.-'^ 

1555  R.  Taylor  in  Coverdale  Lett,  Martyrs  C1564)  171,  I 
doe  belieue  that  the  Religion  set  forth  in  King  Edwardes 
dayes  was  accordyng  to  the  vayne  of  the  holy  Scripture, 
t  b.  A  kind  or  species.   Obs,  rare. 

1368  Bp.  CHENvin  Strype  /}««.  i?r/C  (1709)  I.  Hi.  525  These 
young  men,  which  are  of  a  lower  vein, . .  be  not  men  perfect, 
as  they  seem.  1652-6*  Heylin  Cosmogr.  (1673)  m.  29/1 
Other  Commodities  of  this  Island  are..  Honey  as  good  as 
any  the  world  affordeth ;  and  a  vein  of  most  delicious  vines. 

11.  A  natural  tendency  towards,  a  special  apti- 
tude or  capacity  for,  the  production  of  literary  or 
artistic  work ;  a  particular  strain  of  talent  or 
genius:  a.  With  possessives.    (The  common  use.) 

1577  Grange  Golden  Aphrod.  Nijb,  If  I  had  Virgilles 
vayne  to  indite,  or  Homers  quill.  1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poetrie 
(Arb.)  21  They  beeing  Poets,  dyd  exerci.se  their  delightful 
vaine  in  those  points  of  highest  knowledge.  1634  Wotton 
Arch.  Reliq.  (1672)  57  Artizans  have  not  only  their  Growths 
and  Perfections  but  likewise  their  Vains  and  Times,  1697 
Evelyn  Nnmismata  viii.  286  Vittoria  Colonna,  ..whose 
extraordinary  Vein  in  Poetry  was  equal  with  Petrarchs. 
1729  T,  Cooke  Tales,  etc.  63  Indulge,  my  Friend,  thy 
modest  Vein  ; . .  Prospects,  gay  smiling,  aid  the  Strain.  176a 
Kamrs  Elem.  Crit,  (1833)  336  The  fertility  of  Shakspeare's 
vein  betrays  him  frequently  [etc.].  1837  Lockhart  Scott  I. 
iv.  122  His  boyish  addiction  to  verse,  and  the  rebuke  which 
his  vein  received  from  the  Apothecary's.. wife. 
b.  With  a,  that,  etc. 

1580  G.  Harvey  Three  Lett.  Spenser's  Wks.  (1912)  628 
They  sauour  of  that  singular  extraordinarie  veine  and 
inuention,  whiche  I  euer  fancied  moste.  xg^  B.  Jonson 
Cynthia's  Rev.  in.  i.  You  must  prove  the  aptitude  of  your 
genius;  if  you  find  none,  j-ou  must  hearken  out  a  vein,  and 
buy.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  72  All  the  fabulous  veine,  and 
learning  of  Greece,  proceedoi  out  of  this  quarter.  1656 
Bramhall  Repiic.  ii.  78,  I  doe  not  take  my  self  to  have  so 
happy  a  vein,  that  all  that  I  utter  should  be  a  definition. 
X7..  Philips  Epistle  in  Steele's  Poet.  Misc.  (171^)  37  Why 
then,  in  making  Verses  should  I  strain  For  Wit,  and  of 
Apollo  beg  a  Vein?  173J  Berkeley  Alciphr.  iii.  §  15  For 
the  coffee-houses  and  populace,  we  have  declaimers  of  a 
copious;  vein.  1820  Hazlitt  Lect.  Dram.  Lit.  2  To  these 
might  be  added  others  not  less  learned,  nor  with  a  scarce 
less  happy  vein. 

12.  A  special  or  characteristic  style  of  language 
or  expression  in  writing  or  speech :  a.  With 
possessives. 

1548  Udall  Erasm.  Par.  Pref.  C  j  b,  Though  euerie  trans- 
latonr  folowe  his  owne  veine  of  turnyng  the  Latin  into 
Englishe.  1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Oct.  23  To  restraine 
The  lust  of  lawlesse  youth  with  good  aduice:  Or  pricke 
them  forth  with  pleasaunce  of  thy  vaine.  1507  Return  fr. 
Parnass.  iv.  i.  1166  Lett  mee  heare  Chaucer  s  vaine  firste. 
I  love  antiquitie,  if  it  be  not  harshe.  1605  Bacon  Adv. 
Learn,  i.  iv.  §  2  Then  grew  the  flowing  and  watery  vein  of 
Osorius,  the  Portugal  bishop,  to  be  in  price.  1641  Brome 
yoviall  Crew  i,  What  say,  Sir,  to  our  Poet  Scribble  here  ? 
spy.  I  like  his  vain  exceeding  well.  1816  Scorr  Provinc. 
Antiq.  Scotl.(j826)  119  After  adorning  it  with  an  inscription, 
somewhat  in  the  vein  of  Ancient  Pistol.  1902  G.  Sampson 
Ne7vman's  Sel.  Ess.  Introd.  p.  xxxvi,  They  [sc.  these  words) 
are  not  in  Blougram's  vein, 
b.  With  a,  this,  etc. 

1576  N.R.  in  Gascoigne^s  Steele  Glas  Wks.  1910  II.  138 
Thus  divers  men  with  divers  vaines  did  write.  But  Gas- 
coigne  doth  in  every  vaine  indite.     1598  Barret  Theor. 
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Warres  ii.  i.  29  To  haue  a  sweet  vaine  in  speech.  1620-6 
QuARLES  Div.  Poems,  Hadassa  Pref.,  A  Sober  vaine  best 
suits  Theologie.  a  1704  Locke  Cond.  Underst.  Posth.  Wks. 
(1706)  18  Many  a  good  poetick  Vein  is  burled  under  a 
I'rade.  1746  Francis  tr.  Horace^  Sat.  i.  iv.  133  Such  Rancour 
this,  of  such  a  poisonous  Vein,  As  never,  never,  shall  my 
Paper  stain.  1850  Kingsley  A.  Locke  ix,  Is  it  not  note- 
worthy also,  that  it  is  in  this  vein  that  the  London  poets 
have  always  been  greatest?  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I. 
276  The  answer,  Meno,  was  in  the  orthodox  solemn  vein. 
C.  With  ^zV,  etc.,  and  qualifying  term. 
1865  Kingsley  Herezv.  xii,  To  which  hereward  answered, 
in  his  boasting  vein,  that  he  would  bring  home  that  mare. 
1873  Dixon  'J  2vo  Queens  xx,  i.  IV.  61  Writing  a  letter  in  his 
smoothest  vein  to  Wolsey.  1877  '  H.  A.  Page  '  De  Quincey 
I.  xi.  213  The  following  shows  bim  in  his  best  vein. 
1 13.  A  particular  course  of  action  or  conduct ; 
a  habit  or  practice.   Obs. 

1597  MoRLEY  Introd.  Mus.  124  The  composers  of  that  age 
..followed  only  that  vaine  of  wresting  in  much  matter  in 
small  boundes.  1615  Lieut,  of  Tower  s  Sp.  in  Harl.  Misc. 
(Malh.)  ill.  319,  I  was  much  addicted  to  that  idle  Vein  of 
Gambling.  x6i6  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  (1871)  62  Thus  he 
runs  on  his  course,  til 's  drunken  vaine  Ruines  his  substance. 
c  1725  Swift  6>/v«.  x.  Wks.  1841  II.  164/1  Hence  it  is  become 
an  impertinent  vein  among  people  of  all  sorts  to  hunt  after 
what  they  call  a  good  sermon. 

fb.  An  inclination  or  desire,  a  tendency,  to- 
wards something  specified.  Obs. 

1587  Harrison  England  11.  iii.  (1877)  88,  I  perceiue  the 
abbeie  lands  haue  fleshed  you  and  set  your  teeth  on  edge, 
to  aske  also  those  colleges. . .  As  you  loue  your  welfares  ther- 
fore,  follow  no  more  this  veine,  but  content  your  selues  with 
that  you  haue  alreadie.  1625  Bacon  Ess,,  Of  Envy  (Arb.) 
513  Adrian  the  Emperour,  that  mortally  Enuied  Poets,  and 
Painters,  and  Artificers,  in  Works,  wherein  he  had  a  veine 
to  excell.  1673  Temple  Ess.  Ireland  Wks.  1720  1.  109,  I 
suppose  the  Vein  I  have  had  of  running  into  Speculations 
of  this  kind.,  have  cost  me  this  present  Service. 

14.  Personal  character  or  disposition ;  also,  a 
particular  element  or  trait  in  this. 

1565  Cooper  ThesauT^is  s.v.  Vena,  To  knov  the  naturall 
disposition  and  veyne  of  euery  man.  x575GAscoiGNEG/(ZJJf 
Gozit.  Wks.  1910  II.  6  No  Terence  phrase:.. The  verse 
that  pleasde  a  Romaine  rashe  intent,  Myght  well  offend  the 
godly  Preachers  vayne.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  iv.  iv.  83 
It  is  no  shame,  the  fellow  tinds  his  vaine,  And  yeelding  to 
him,  humors  well  his  frensie.  1639  N.  N.  tr.  Du  Bosq's 
Compl.  Woman  1.  17  They  have  need  of  somewhat  more 
than  a  pleasant  veyne,  and.. at  least  they  have  as  much 
discretion  as  vertue.  a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (ix. 
Archseol.  Soc.)  IL  145  The  veine  of  those  petty  Bourkes.. 
may  seeme  strange  to  any  that  is  both  well  affected  and 
fully  acquainted  with  them.  1774  Goldsm.  Retal.  59  So 
provoking  a  devil  was  Dick,  That  we  wished  him  full  ten 
times  a  day  at  Old  Nick ;  But,  missing  his  mirth  and  agree- 
able vein,  As  often  we  wished  to  have  Dick  back  again. 
1819  Shelley  Cenci  i.  ii.  28  Vou  have  a  sly,  equivocating 
vein.  18*0  Lamb  Elia  1.  Oxford  in  Vacation,  When  the 
peacock  vein  rises,  I  strut  a  Gentleman  Commoner.  1854 
Kingsley  Lett.  (1878)  I.  433.  I  am  afraid  I  have  a  little  of  the 
wolf-vein  in  me,  in  spite  of  fifteen  centuries  of  civilization. 

b.  A  temporary  state  of  mind  or  feeling ;  a 
humour  or  mood. 

1577-82  Breton  Toys  Idle  Head  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  28/2 
For  who  continues  in  this  vaine  Of  setting  still,,,  in  the  ende 
he  shall  be  faine  To  leaue  it.  1588  Marprel.  Epist.  (Arb.) 
34,  I  am  hardly  drawn  to  a  merie  vaine  from  such  waightie 
matters.  1602  -znd  Pt.  Return  f?-.  Parnass.  11.  iv.  699  lie 
take  the  Gentleman  now,  he  is  in  a  good  vayne,  for  he 
smiles.  1640  Brome  Sparagus  Gard.  iv.  vii,  Could  I  get 
her  In  a  marriage  vaine,  but  she'll  not  look  Upon  a  man 
not  she.  1723  Pope  Lett.  Wks.  1737  VI.  146  The  merry 
Vein  you  knew  me  in,  is  sunk  into  a  '1  urn  of  Reflection. 
J760-72  H.  Brooke  FoolofQual.  (1809)  IV.  113  Harry  was 
in  no  manner  of  vein., for  entertaining.  1825 Scott  Talism. 
vi,  He  knew  not  how  to  pursue  the  pleasing  theme,  so  as  to 
Foothe  and  prolong  the  vein  which  he  had  excited.  _  1863 
Geo.  Eliot  Romola  i.  iv,  If  thou  art  in  a  classical  vein,  put 
myrtle  about  his  curls  and  make  him  a  young  Bacchus. 

c.  In  the  vein,  in  a  fit  or  suitable  mood  for 
something. 

1593  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  iii.  122  Thou  troublest  me,  I  am 
not  in  the  vaine. 

1865  M,  Arnold  Ess.  Crit.  iii.  (1875)  119  To  produce  con- 
stantly, to  produce  whether  in  the  vein  or  out  of  the  vein. 
1879  Meredith  Egoist  xxxiv,  I  like  to  hear  them  when  I 
am  in  the  vein.  i<>os  R.  Bagot  Passport  xtx.  176  Nobody 
can  be  more  amusing  when  she  is  in  the  vein. 
+  d.  A  fit  ^laughter.  Obsr-^ 
1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  VII,  29  He  burst  into 
a  loud  vein  of  laughter. 

IV.  16.  atirib.  and  Comb.  a.  In  sense  i,  as 
vein-blood  (also  =  blood-letting),  -healing  adj., 
■pipe,  -streaked  adj.,  -work. 

C1386  Chai'cer  Knt.'s  T.  1B89  That  nother  veyne  blod, 
ne  ventusyng,  Ne  drynk  of  herbes  may  ben  his  helpj-ng. 
£1425  St.  Christina  ix.  in  AngUa  VIII.  123/16  She  lete 
hep  blode  ful  often  of  mykel  veyne  blode.  1528  Paynell 
Saleme's  Regim.  biiij,  Hit  is  nat  clere  nor  flowynge,  but 
more  lyke  to  veyne  bludde.  1545  J^av^ald  Byrth  Man- 
kynde  17  b,  Vayne  blood  and  artire  blood.  1590  Spenser 
Muiopot.  197  Veyne-healing  Veruen,  and  bed-purging  Dili. 
1504  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  II.  To  Rdr.,  The  coole 
refreshing  it  hath  from  the  lungs,  or  the  veine-pipes  pro- 
ceeding from  the  liuer.  1890  Le  Gallienne  G.  Meredith 
32  The  human  form  disappears  beneath  nets  of  veinwork 
and  muscle.  1894  Mrs.  Dyan  Man's  Keeping  {1899)  118 
Urquhart..saw  the  vein-streaked  hand  gripping  the  pipe- 
stem  tremble. 

t  b.  In  sense  6  b,  as  vein-river et .   Obs.~^ 
1656  Heylin  Stirv.  France  34  A  veine  riveret   of  the 
Seine. 

c.  In  sense  7,  as  veinfissure^  -fornix  -formation^ 
-gallery^  -granite^  viarble,  etc. 
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185s  J.  R.  Leifchild  CornivalL  105  The  general  course 
of  ihe  mineral  •vein  fissures  in  these  localities.  1883  Science 
9  Feb.  18/1  A  *vcin-form  similar  to  the  terrestrial  veins 
commonly  known  as  /ilons  en  cocardes.  1877  Raymond 
Statist.  Mines  <V  Mining  115  The  creeks  and  gulches., 
cutting  channels  through  this  *vein-formation.  1897  P. 
Warung  Tales  Old Rigime  96 The  chamber,  .into  which  the 
*vein-galleries.  .opened.  1833  Lyell  Princ.  GeoL  III.  355 
The  'vein-granite  of  Cornwall  very  generally  assumes  a  finer 
grain,  and  frequently  undergoes  a  change.  x86a  Catal. 
Jnternat.  Exhib.,  Brit,  II.  No.  2430,  Its  great  strength,  ten 
times  that  of  *vein  marble  and  statuary,  renders  it  s^e  from 
breakage.  X871  Raymond  Statist,  Mines  <V  Mining  19 
Quartz  or  quartzite  predominating  as  *vein*matrix,  and 
compact  limestone  as  foot-wall.  1874  Ibid.  52^  The  *vein- 
matter  in  the  westerly  portion . .  is  of  quite  a  different  nature. 
'875  J-  H.  Collins  Metal  Mining-  47  In  *vein  mining  trial 
borings  are  not  often  made.  1877  Raymond  Statist.  Mines 
^  Mining  1-^1  The  active  vein-mining  counties  of  California, 
Ibid.  213  The  *vein-syslem  consists  in  most  part  of  a  series 
of  nearly  parallel  veins.  1778  Prvce  Min.  Cornub.  42  Pyritse 
are  to  be  met  with..*vein-wise. 

Vein  (v^'n),  2'.  Forms:  6  veyne,  6-7  veyn, 
7  veine,  7-  vein  ;  6  Sc.  vaue,  6-7  vaine  {Sc. 
uaine,  wayne),  7  vain,  [f,  prec.  Cf,  Y.veiner 
in  sense  i  b.] 
L  trans,  f  a.  Sc.  To  ornament  (a  garment,  etc.) 
with  narrow  stripes  of  some  suitable  material.  Obs. 
.  150a  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  II.  200  For  ij  elne  wellus 
to  veyne  the  samyn  cote,  iiij  li.  1505  Ibid,  332  For  ane 
elne  wellus  to  veyn  the  said  cote.  1549  Ibid,  IX.  351  Ane 
elne  tannye  welwote  to  vane  the  said  ^oun.  1654  Burgh 
Rec.  Glasgow  (1881)  II.  297  Ane  covermg  of  grein  cloathe 
uained  [printed  riAm^d]  with  gallowne  lace. 

b.  To  ornament  with  coloured,  incised,  or  im- 
pressed lines  or  streaks  suggestive  of  veins.  Also 
with  in. 

z686  [see  VKistNG  vbl.  sb.  1].  1687  Miege  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  11. 
S.V.,  To  vein  a  Mantle.piece,  to  paint  it  Marble-like  with 
Veins.  1707  Mohtimbr  Husb.  (1721)  II.  25  They  often  vein 
It  by  Art,  especially  for  Gim  stocks  and  such  uses,  by  steep- 
ing of  filings  of  Iron  in  Aqua  Fortis.  1755  Johnson,  To 
il/ari/c.v.a.,  to  variegate,  or  vein  like  marble.  iI^Simmonds 
Diet.  Trade,  Vein,  to  stripe  or  mottle,  to  marble,  etc.  1895 
RowECA/>*.Crtrw/i^4oIn  veining  in  the  marginal  lines  of  a 
box  or  blotter,  a  ruler  is  often  of  great  assistance.  1896 
Daily  News  9  June  9/6  The  tinted  petals  are  passed  up  to 
another  room,  where  they  are  '  veined  '  by  being  squeezed 
into  a  sort  of  mould. 

2.  refl.  To  diffuse  like  a  vein.  rare~^. 

1681  r.  Flatman  Heraclitus  Rtdens  No.  19  (1713)  I.  129 
This  is  Vox  Popnli,  this  is  Plato  Redivivns,  this  is  Hunt- 
scrap  Mr.  Petyt,..and  indeed  veins  it  self  through  all  the 
late  Pamphlet-;  and  Libels. 

3.  trans.  Of  things :  To  extend  over  or  through 
(something)  after  the  manner  of  veins. 

1807  J.  Barlow  Columb.  x.  226  Proud  Mississippi.. Flings 
forth . .  Ten  thousand  watery  glades  ;  that,  round  him  curl'd, 
Vein  the  broad  bosom  of  the  western  world.  1844  Mrs. 
Browning /l>r/iOTa  ^^j-Z/f  399  Von  spectacle  of  cloud  Which 
seals  the  gate  up  to  the  finafdoom,  Is  God's  seal  manifest. . . 
The  unmolten  lightnings  vein  it  motionless.  1847  Tennyson 
Princ.  IV.  522  All  the  gold  That  veins  the  world.  1889 
Ridek  Haggard  Cleopatra  11.  x.  Half  Hercules  and  half  a 
fool,  with  a  dash  of  genius  veining  his  folly  through. 

1 4.  intr.  To  put  oneself  into  a  particular  *  vein  * 
or  mood.     Also  with  it.  Obs. 

1389  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  vi.  xxxi.  (1612)  154  But  her,  not 
coy  1  found  so  chast,  as  saue  a  kisse  or  twaine,  I  nothing 
got,  although  in  all  I  vained  to  her  vaine.  1593  Ibid.  ix. 
xlvl  217  Hence  Citizens  with  Courtiours  so  do  vaine  it  for 
the  time,  That  with  their  paper  Ladders  they  euen  stately 
Castels  clyme. 

+  5.  rejl.  To  injure  (oneself)  in  a  vein.   Obs. 

Cf.  self-veined  m  Warner  Albion's  Engl.  (1602)  x.  lix.  263. 

1631  G.  Markham  Country  Contentm.  (ed.  4)  i.  xix.  117 
If  your  Cocke  hauc  in  his  fight  veined  himselfe  eyther  by 
narrow  striking,  or  other  cros&e  blow,  you  shall  find  out  the 
wound. 

Vein,  obi.  Sc.  form  of  Wekn  v, 

Veinage.  rare.  [f.  VEiy  sb^     The  course  of 

a  vein  or  veins ;  a  collection  or  system  of  veins. 

1875  Blackmore  Alice  Lorraine  xlviii.  Therefore  one 
might  see  the  rich  fruit . .  with  russet  veinage  mellowing. 
1881  —  Ckristowell  II.  iL  24  His  botLsekeeper,  following 
quickly  the  veinage  of  his  thoughts, -.called  back  from  the 
lop  of  the  back  stairs.  190^  Academy  23  Apr.  454/2  There 
is  a  veinage  of  supematuralism  through  the  book. 

Veinal,  a,  rare—°.    [f.  Vein  sb.J   =s  Venous  a 
1846  in  Worcester  (citing  Boyle;  but  perh.  a  mere  error 
for  Vf.nai.  a.). 

Veined  (v^'nd),  ///.  a,    [f.  Vein  sb.] 

1.  Furnishetl  or  marked  with  veins  (in  various 
senses) :  a.  In  predicative  use ;  also  with  adverbial 
qualification,  zs  finely  veined. 

ai5i9  Skklton  P.Sparoive  1121  Handes  soft  as  sylke, 
Whyter  than  the  mylke.  That  are  so  quyckely  vayned. 
1611  COTGE.,  Veini,  veined,  or  full  of  veines.  1707 
MoBTrjiER  Husb.  (1721)  II.  15  The  knot  of  an  old  Oak. .is 
often  finely  veined  like  Walnut.  \j^  J.  Lek  Introd.  Sot. 
Explan.  Terms  385  Venntum,  veined,  with  Veins  many 
Ways.  1796  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  11.  313  Leafits 
..veined,  of  the  appearance  of  those  of  Skirrets.  X834 
JPMuRTRiE  Cuviers  Anim.  Kin^d.  424  Males  and  females 
■•["m»*hcd  with  long  wings,  less  veined  than  those  of  the 
other  Hymenoptera  of  this  section.  1883  Jeffesies  Story 
My  Heart  \,  13  The  million  leaves,  veined  and  edge-cut,  on 
bush  and  tree.  1891  Farrar  Darkn.  ^  Dawn  Ivii,  On 
abaci  of  carved  ivory  stood  myrrhinc  vases.. red,  veined, 
lustrous. 

b.  Used  attributively. 

1793  Martvn  lang.  Bot.,  Venosum  folium,  a  Veined  leaf. 
180a  Pi.AYFAiH  lliustr.  Huttonian  The.  12  Where  that  stone 
is  stratified  and  either  coincides  with  veined  granite  or  with 
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gneiss,  i860  Tvndall  Glac.  i.  1.  7  The  means  of  observing 
together  the  veined  structure  of  the  ice.  1895  Rowe  Chip- 
Caruing  39  A  series  of  arcs  described  from  point  2,  where 
the  two  veined  circles  meet. 

2.  Intersected  or  marked  with  something  (esp. 
a  colour)  suggestive  of  veins. 

I6n  Drayton  Poly.olb.  To  Rdr.,  Conveying  . .  through 
delicate  embrodered  meadowes,  often  veined  with  gentle 
gliding  brooks.  1718  Chambeks  Cycl.  s.v.  Marble,  Marble 
of  Braban9on,  in  Hainauli,  is  Black,  vein'd  with  White. 
1766  Entick  London  IV.  59  Four  Gothic  demipiUars, 
painted  white,  and  veined  with  blue.  1769  Sir  W.  Jones 
Falace  Fortune  Poems  (1777)  13  The  round  earth  with 
foaming  oceans  vein'd.  1806  Med.  jfriil.  XV.  266  Flowers 
large,  white,  beautifully  veined  with  purple.  1857  Dickens 
Dorril  n.  xxv.  The  white  marble  at  the  bottom  of  the  bath 
was  veined  with  a  dreadful  red.  1881  Flover  Unexpl. 
Baluchistan  198  Beautiful  blue  and  purple  marble  veined- 
with  white. 

3.  fig.  1  Fixed  in  the  blood  ;  ingrained. 

1633  Ford  Lorje's  Sacr.  v.  i,  Come,  black  Angel,  Fair  devil, 
in  thy  prayers  reckon  up  The  sum  in  gross,  of  all  thy  vained 
follies. 

4.  Lodged  or  distribiited  in  veins. 

•8*7-35  Willis  Wife's  Affeal  87  To  course  the  veined 
metals  of  the  earth. 
Veiner  (v^'-nsa).     [f.  Vein  sb.  or  v.'\ 

1.  a.  (Seequot.  1 883,  and  cf. Veining z'W.j*.  i  b.) 
1864  [F.  \i.  Robinson)  Mem.  Jane  Cameron  I.  119  There 

were.,  menders  and  darners,  veiners  and  winders,,  .needle- 
women [etc.).  1883  S1M.VIOSDS  Diet.  Trade,  Veiner,  a  sewer 
of  muslin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast. 

b.  One  who  makes  veins  in  artificial  flowers. 
1881   Instr.   Census  Clerks  (1885)  55  (Artificial)   Flower 
Making;  Stiffener.  Cutter-out.  Veiner.  /«</.,  Leaf  Making: 
. .  Cutter-out.  Veiner.  Sbader. 

2.  In  wood-carving,  a  small  V-shaped  tool  used 
for  making  veins  in  leaves. 

i8«  Rowi  Chif-Carviiig  31  If  the  student  has  not  a  V 
tool  he  can  use  the  veiner. 

Veinery.  rarer-^.  [f.  Vein  sb:\  =  Veinage. 
i8j«  Blacli-.o.  Mag.  XtX.  392  That  arm,  through  whose 
blue  veinery  flowed.. blood  as  pure  as  the  celestial  ichor. 

Velng,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  weighing  Weigh  v. 

Vei'nify,  v.  rarr-^.  [f.  Vein  rf.]  intr.  To 
produce  or  form  veins. 

161S  Crooke  Body  0/ Man  57  True  it  is,  that  in  the  Bones 
there  is,  that  I  may  so  say,  a  power  to  bonify  or  make  bones, 
in  the  veins  to  veinefy,  so  there  be  an  apt  disposition  of  the 
matter. 

Vei-niness.  [f.  Veini  a.]  The  condition  of 
being  veiny. 

1730  Bailey  (fol),  Veininess,  Fulness  of  Veins.  18S4 
Trowbridge  I-'arnetts  Folly  II.  L  233  Incipient  veininess 
of  cheek  and  pendency  of  jowl  were  also  observable. 

Veining  (v^-niij),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  Vein  sb.  or  ».] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  ornamenting  with 
vein-like  markings. 

16S6  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2197/4  A  New  Art  or  Invention  of 
Making,  Marbling,  Veining,  and  Finishing  of  Mantle-pieces 
for  Chimneys.  1879  CasseWs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  350/1 
(Jewellery),  This  operation  of  'matting',  and  another' 
which  is  called  *  veining ',  and  which  consists  in  indenting 
fine  lines  on  and  between  the  work,  are  to  the  raised 
design  what  shading  is  to  a  drawing. 

attrib.  1873  Spon  IVorkshop  Rec.  Ser.  \.  ^^tli  Removing 
some  portions  of  the  graining  colour  with  a  small  veining 
fitch.  1881  Young  Ev.  Man  his  own  Mechanic  §  648.  297 
The  veining.tool.. being  narrow  and  used  to  engrave  the 
veins  of  leaves  and  similar  work. 

b.  The  operation  of  producing  vem-like  patterns 
with  the  needle ;  the  result  of  this  work. 

1849  ,CRArG,  Veining,  a  kind  of  needle-work,  in  which 
the  veins  of  a  piece  of  mtislin  are  wrought  to  a  pattern. 
1888  Catholic  Househ.  i  Sept.  14/1  The  fine  needlework 
on  muslin  which  includes  *  veining  *,  *  spoking ',  '  pointing  ', 
and  '  hice  stitching '.  1900  Westm.  Gaz,  26  July  3/2  Only 
very  coarse  twist  veinings,  revealing  an  underlay  of  white 
or  any  contrasting  tone.  1903  Ibid.  5  Feb.  4/2  The  veining 
itself  is  simply  the  common  and  universally  known  herring, 
bone  stitch. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  veins  or  vein-like  mark- 
ings on  or  in  something ;  a  veined  appearance  or 
structure;  venation. 

s8a6  KiRBY  &  Sp.  Enlomot.  III.  xxxv.  610  The  circum- 
stance that  most  .strikingly  distinguishes  tegmina  from 
elytra  is  their  neuration  or  veining.  183s  Ube  Philos. 
Manuf.  86  All  the  beautiful  veining  of  the  riband  surface  in 
these  circumstances  disappears.  1861  S.  Thomson  IVilii  El. 
I.  (ed.  4)  38  Throughout  plants  generally,  the  ribbing  or 
veining  is  arranged  according  to  two.  .plans.  189a  Nation 
8  Dec.  435/1  He  may  also,  occasionally,  have  deserted  a 
statue  because  of  veinings  in  the  marble. 

/ig.  i860  O.  W.  Holmes  Pro/.  Break/..t.  x.  All  the  vein, 
lugs  of  her  nature  were  impressed  on  these  pages. 

3.  In  weaving,  a  stripe  in  the  cloth  formed  by  a 
vacancy  in  the  warp.     (1849  ■"  Craig.1 

Veinless  (v^'-nles),  a.  [f.  VElNji]  Having 
no  veins ;  destitute  of  veins.  Chiefly  Bot.,  of  leaves. 

1793  Martyh  Lang.  Bot.  s.v.  Venosum,  When  it  fa  leaf) 
has  no  veins,,  .it  is  called  Folium  Aveninm,  a  veinless  leaf. 
183a  LiNDLEv  Introd.  Bot.  91  Veinless..,  when  no  veins  at 
all  are  formed,  except  a  slight  approach  to  a  costa.  1844 
Florist*s  yrnl.  (1846)  V.  43  Leaves  in  pairs,  oblong,  and 
veinless.  1863  Cornh.  Mag.  VII.  397  Health  gives  the 
bright  veinless  splendour  to  the  cornea,  and  lustre  to  the 
pupil. 

Veinlet  (v^-nlet).  [f.  Veinj/5.  Cf.  Veinulet.] 
A  small  or  minor  vein  (in  various  senses). 

1831  Caklyle  .Sart.  Res.  11.  iii.  Here,  too,,  is  a  vein  or 
veinlet  of  the  grand  World-circulation  of  Waters.  iSsj 
Emerson  Misc.  viii.  63  He  no  longer  fills  the  veins  and 
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veinlets.  1871  Huxley  Physiol,  v.  120  The  blood  of  the 
capi  lanes  of  the  lobule  is  poured  into  that  vein  by  a  minute 
veinlct. 

b.  spec,  in  Bot.  A  branch  or  subdivision  of  a 
vein  or  venule. 

1831  LiNDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  91  The  area  of  parenchyma, 
lying  between  two  or  more  veins  or  veinlets.  1849  Balfour 
Man.  Bot.%  141  There  are  also  other  veins  of  less  extent., 
given  off  by  the  midrib,  and  these  give  origin  to  small 
vemlets.  1857  T.  MooKE  Handbk.  Brit.  Ferns  (ed.  3)  8 
'1  he  branches  of  the  veins  are  venules,  and  the  branches  of 
the  venules  are  veinlets.  1877  Heath  Fern  World  215 
Along  on  each  side  of  the  mid  veins  of  the  lobes  are  alter- 
nate veinlets. 

Veinling,     rare-'^.    [f.  Vein  rf.]    =  prec. 

ni6i8  Sylvester  Job  'Iriuiiifhant  111.  273  Sure,  there 
are  mines  and  veinlings  (under  ground)  Whence  Silver's 
fetcht,  and  wherein  Gold  is  found. 

Veinons  (v^-nss),  a.  [f.  Vein  sb.  Cf.  Vem- 
ous  a.  and  F.  veiiieux  (i6th  c.).] 

1.  Phys.   a.  Full  of,  traversed  by,  veins. 

1634  T.  Johnson  Parey's  Chirurg.  xi.  Wks.  (1678)  277  The 
liver  and  all  the  veinous  parts  being  polluted.  1719  Boyer 
Dtct.  Royal  1,  Veineux, . .  veinous,  full  of  Veins.  1878  F.  J. 
hELLGegenbaur's  Comp.  Anat.  68  We  find  representatives 
of  this  in  the  parasitic  Dicyemidae,  which  live  in  the  so- 
called  veinous  appendages  of  the  Cephalopoda. 

b.  Occupying  the  veins. 

i8oi  Med.  Jml.  V.  564  The  black  or  veinous  blood  not 
sufficiently  stimulating  the  left  ventricle. 

c.  Consisting  of  veins. 

1831  T.  Hope  Ess.  Orig.  Man  II.  85  In  organized  matter 
and  bodies  only  pressures  and  counterpiessures.  .produce 
all  the  divisions  and  differences  of  a  later  and  more  minute 
description,  first  in  systems  vital,  aqueous  and  aerial,.,  next 
,  .in  later  systems  sanguineous,  veinous  and  arterial. 

2.  Having  large  or  prominent  veins  (also  trans/.) ; 
formed  by  outstanding  veins. 

1848  Dickens  Dombey  xxvii.  The  witch . .  crouched  on  the 
veinous  root  of  an  old  tree,  pulled  out  a  short  black  pipe. 
1859  —  T.  Two  Cities  II.  viii,  She  clasped  her  veinous  and 
knotted  hands  together.  1885  Rider  Haggard  Witch's 
Head  II.  iv.  68  Plowden's  thick  lips  turned  quite  pale,  the 
veinous  cross  upon  his  forehead  throbbed. 

Vei'n-stone.    Also  veinstone,     [f.  Vein  sb.'] 

1.  Stone  or  earthy  matter  composing  a  vein  and 
containing  metallic  ore ;  gangue,  matrix. 

1709  T.  Robinson  Nat.  Hist.  Westnioretd.  37  The  appear- 
ance of  several  Veins  of  Spar,  Soil,  and  Vein-Stone  break- 
ing out  upon  the  Surface.  1789  J.  Williams  Min.  Kin^d,  ■ 
1.  273  Several  feet  wide  of  ore,  mixed  with  spar  and  vein- 
stone. Ibid.  284  What  I  call  veinstone,  is  a  compound 
mineral  concretion,  of  various  colours,  apjiearances,  and 
degrees  of  hardness.  1830  Lyell  Princ.  Gtol.  I.  423  Before 
sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  the  accretion  of  a  large  quantity 
of  veinstone.  1869  Eng.  Mech,  31  Dec.  380/1  Quartzose 
veinstone  often  contains  iron  pyrites.  x88s  U.S.  Rep.  Prce. 
Met.  599  A  simple  and  cheap  mode  of  extracting  the  gold 
fiom  low.grade  vein-stone, 

b.  With  pi. :  A  portion  or  variety  of  this. 

a  1718  Woodward  fossils  i.  163  Vein-stones,  or  Bodies 
consisting  of  Spar,  earthy  Stones,  or  other  Matter,  .found 
lodg'd  in  the  Veins.. of  the  Strata  along  with  the  Ores  of 
Metals  and  Minerals.  1799  Kirwan  Geol.  Ess.  410  Of  these, 
the  most  soluble  were  first  carried  off,,  .and  being  deposited 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  rift,  formed,  what  are  called,  the  vein- 
stones. 1833-4  J.  Phillips  Geol.  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845) 
VI.  777/1  The  veinstones  are  chiefly  quartz.  1883  Science 
I.  130/1  All  serpentines  not  veinstones.. appear  to  belong 
to  peridotite. 

2.    =  PhLEBOLITE,  -LITH. 

183s  Cycl.  Pract.  Med.  IV.  443/1  Of  phlebolites,  vein- 
stones, or  calculi  in  the  veins,  1849-52  Todds  Cycl.  Anat. 
IV.  II.  1400/2  The  curious  bodies  called  phlebolites,  phlebo- 
lithes,  or  vein-stones,.. are  true  vascular  calculi. 

Vei°n-stnff.     [f.  Vein  sb.]  =  Vein-stone  i. 

1833-4  J.  Phillips  Geol.  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VI. 
769/1  Metallic  matter  and  certain  nonmetallic  substances 
usually  connected  therewith,  and  commonly  called  vein- 
stuff.  187s  Smyth  Mining  Statistics  49  The  vein.stuff  got 
from  the  deepest  levels  is  not  so  rich  per  ton  as  the  stone 
obtained  in  the  upper  half  of  the  mine.  1881  Nature  XXV. 
50^  Malleable  native  copper . .  intimately  mixed  with  siliceous 
vein-stuff. 

Veimnlet.  rare.  [f.  Vein  sb.  Cf.  Venule.] 
A  small  vein  or  veinlet. 

Recent  Diets,  also  give  veinule  'a  minute  vein,  a  venule  ', 
as  a  term  of  Bot.  and  Geol.  (perh.  after  F.  veinjite). 

1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Barthol.  Anat.  11.  vi.  105  There 
is  plenty  of  blood . .  running  back  from  the  remotest  Veinu- 
lets  or  smallest  branches  of  the  Veins.  1846-50  A.  Wood 
Class-bk.  Bot.  85  The  secondary  branches,  or  those  sent  off 
from  the  veinlets,  are  the  veinulets. 
Veiny  (v^'-ni),  a.  [f.  Vein  sb^ 
1.  t  a-  Veiny  artery,  one  or  other  tiunk  of  the 
pulmonary  vein.   Obs. 

1594  T.  B.  La  Priittaud.  Fr.  Acad.  II.  227  For  this  cause 
it  in  called  the  veiny  artery,  because  it  holdeth  of  the  nature 
both  of  an  artery  and  of  a  veine.  1603  J.  Davies  (Heref ) 
Microcosmos  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  29/1  The  Lunges  through 
veiriy-artire,  aire  doth  shoue  Vnio  the  hart,  it  to  refresh 
againe.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  1st,  iv.  xxiii.  note.  The 
third  is  called  the  Veiny  arterie,  rising  from  the  left  side, 
which  hath  two  folds  three.forked. 

b.  Full  of  blood- veins  ;  having  prominent  veins ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  veins.  W^ofig.  (quot.  1612). 
l6n  Cotgr.,  Veineux,  veinie,  full  of  veines.  1611  Drayton 
Poly-olb.  v.  327  So  Gresholme  far  doth  stand;.. and  Gat- 
holme,  nearer  land  (Which  with  their  veiny  breasts  intice 
the  Gods  of  sea).  1681  Grew  Musxum  11.  i.  iv.  198  Within 
this  Veiny.Coat,  lie's  a  soft,  white,  thick  and  Oval  Body. 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Veiny,  belonging  to,  or  full  of 
Veins.  1789  M.  Madan  tr.  Persius  (1795)  163  If  you  say 
these  things  among  veiny  centurions.    1813  Shelley  Q.  Mai 
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IX.  3_-;4  A  gentle  start  convulsed  lanthc's  frame :  Her  veiny 
^p«lids  quietly  unclosed.  1813  Examiner ^^i  Feb.  124/t 
The  hands. .are  divested  of  their  too  veiny  inflation.  x8iB8 
'  L.  Scott'  (Mrs.  Baxter)  Tuscan  Stutf.  11.  iv.  323  There  is 
a  general  darkness  and  veiny  roughness  about  the  hands  of 
the  performers, 

2.  a.  Traversed  by  veins  of  a  diffei^nt  (mineral) 
sabstance  or  stmcture. 

1708  OiELL  BoiUaut  Lutrin  46  The  reiny  Flint  and 
bardy  Steel  ingage.  1778  Prvck  Min.  Coniui.  96  A  kind 
of  Stone.,  not  at  M  of  a  veiny  quality.  1783  Justamokd  tr. 
Kti^nsTs  Hist.  Indies  IV.  476  Veiny  diamonds,  in  which 
these  extremities  are  not  uniform,  and  in  the  same  direction. 
1797  Mbs.  Radcuffe  Italian  \\,  She  could  see  the  veiny 
precipices  and  tangled  thickets  that  closely  impended  over 
the  road. 

b.  Full  of,  having  the  n.->ture  of,  veins  or  con- 
tinuous passages. 

1817  Hood  Mids.  Fairies  Ix,  We  bear  the  gold  and  silver 
kej-s  Of  bubbling  springs  and  fountains,  that  below  Course 
thro'  the  veiny  earth.  1854  H.  E.  J.  Howard  Rape  Pro- 
serfine  II  Is  it  the  wind,  that  works  its  stealthy  way  Where 
veiny  clefts  the  secret  pass  betray? 

3.  Marked  by  veins  of  colour. 

c  1711  Petiver  Gazophyl.  Dec.  viii.  Tab.  71  A  hard  reddish 
veiny  Wood  from  the  Philippine  Isles.  i7a7-46  Thomson 
Summer  1-^^  Effulgent,  hence  the  veiny  marble  shines.  1800 
Hull  Aiiz'ertiser  11  Oct.  2/3  Six  blocks  of  very  superior 
veiny  marble.  1816  J.  Scorr  Vis.  Paris  (ed.^  5)  162  The 
finest  specimens,  .have  been  cleansed  and  repaired  till  they 
look  like  lapis  lazuli  jats,  stained  and  veiny. 

4.  Bot.  Of  leaves :  Having  many  veins. 

c  X711  Petiver  Gazpphyl.  Dec.  vi.  Tab.  59  7"hetruc  Ipecacu- 
anha..a  low  Plant  with. .soft  veiny  Leaves.  1760  J.  Lee 
Inirod.  Bot,  ill.  v.  (1765)  184  Venose^  veiny.  1807  J.  E. 
Smith  Pkys.  Bot.  166  Venosum^  veiny,  when  the  vessels  by 
which  the  leaf  is  nourished  are  branched,  subdivided,  and 
more  or  less  prominent.  x8a8  —  Eng.  Flora  II.  89  Leaflets 
..ovate,  veiny,  deeply  serrated  and  cut.  jS^o  Florist  232 
It  will  give  an  idea  of  coarseness,  as  in  a  veiny  Pelargonium, 

Veip,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Weep  v.  Voir,  southern  ME. 
var,  Faib  a. ;  obs.  var.  Vair  s6.  ;  var.  Veke  (spring) 
Ods. ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  weir  W ah  sh.,  Weabz-.  Veird, 
obs.  Sc.  form  of  Weird  sb.  Veirdit,  obs.  form  of 
Verdict. 

tVeire,  <2<A'.  and  Ji5.  Obs.  Alsoveyre;  veir, 
vair.  [a,  ONF.  veire,  veir,  =  OF.  voire,  voir, 
adv.  and  sb.,  f.  voir :— L.  ver-um  true.]  {In)  veir{e, 
truly,  in  truth.     (Cf.  Vaibes.) 

13..  K.  Alls.  1000  (I^ud  MS.),  [They]  sworen,  &  seiden 
veire,  Alisaundre  was  fals  ayre.  /^/rf.  5660.  /did.  5663 
And  5if  of  fele  hiwe  is  t>e  eyre.  So  shuUen  (>e  stones  ben  in 
veyre.  CX330  Artk.  <V  Meri.  7640  He  had  made  him  in  al 
air  To  (je  lond,  hat  of  hem  com  veir.    Ibid.  8613,  etc. 

Veire,  southern  M  E.  var.  Fair  a.  and  adv. ;  obs. 
f.  Vair.  Veiring,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wearing  vbl.  sb. 
Veirs,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Versr  sh.     Veis,  var.  VeesI. 

Veise.  Mining.  Also  veize,  etc.  [Of  ob- 
scure origin.]     (See  quots.) 

1883  Gresley  Gloss.  Coal-M.  269  Veises,  joints  in  the 
coal  stnita.  1886  J.  Barrowman  Sc.  Mining  Terms  69 
Veize,  vees.vise,  the  line  of  fracture  of  a  fault  or  hitch. 

Veit,  obs.  .Sc,  f.  Wet  a.,  With  v.  Veiunge, 
southern  ME.  var.  Fating  vbl.  sb.  Veive,  Sc. 
var.  Vive  a.  Veije,  southern  ME.  var.  Fey  a, 
Veize,  obs.  dial.  var.  Feeze  v,^  Vejour,  var. 
Vevor  Oiij.  Vekke,  var.  Vecke  Obs.  Vekyt, 
obs.  Sc.  f.  Wicked  a.  Vel,  southern  ME.  var. 
Fell  sb.  and  pa.  t.  of  Fall  v.  ;  obs.  Sc,  f.  Well 
adv.  Vela,  pi.  of  Velum.  Velaghe,  southern 
ME  var.  Fellow  sb.  Velain(e,  obs.  ff.  Vellum. 

llVelamen  (v/l^-men).  I'l.  -amina.  [L. 
velaiiien,  f.  velar e  to  cover.] 

1.  Bot.  The  outer  envelope  or  covering  of  the 
aerial  roots  of  some  arums  and  orchids, 

x88>  Vines  tr.  Sachses  Bot.  690  Rain  or  dew  which 
moistens  the  root.envelope  (velamcn)  or  wounded  surfaces. 
1884  Bower  &  Scott  De  Bary's  Phaiter.  227  A  continuous 
layer  of  air-containing  tracheides  covers,  as  a  shtitth  or 
velainen,  the  aerial  roots  of  epiphytic  orchids. 

2.  Anat.  A  membranous  covering  or  integument. 
In  recent  Diets.,  which  also  give  vetamentuin  in  the  same 

sense. 

Velame  ntOUS,  «•  [f  mod.L.  velamenlum  : 
cf.  prec.  and  L.  velSmenlafi.^  Of  the  nature  of  a 
membrane  or  membranous  covering 

1891  Cent.  Diet,  s  v.,  The  velamentous  arms  of  the 
nautilus.  1903  Brit.  Med.  Jml,  29  March  773  Velamentous 
insertion  of  the  cord. 

Velane,  -ly,  varr.  Villains  a,  Villainsly  adv., 
Ol's.    Velany,  obs,  f.  Villainy. 

Velar  (vflaO.a.  {anisb.)  AUoi)erron.  vellar, 
[ad.  It.  velare,  F,  vilaire,  or  L.  vlldr-is,  I.  L.  vel- 
um sail,  curtain,  etc :  cf,  Velom.] 

1.  Arch.  (See  quots,) 

X716  Leoni  Alberti's  Archit.  I.  55/1  A  Vault.. which  for 
its  resemblance  to  a  swelling  Sail,  we.  .call  a  Velar  Cupola, 
x8»3  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Build.  595  Vellar  cupola,  a 
cupola  or  dome,  terminated  by  four  or  more  walls.  x84a 
G\\\\-l  Archit.  1050. 

2,  rhon   Of  sounds  :  Produced  by  means  of  the 

soft  palate. 

Applied  Sf>ecirically  to  one  of  the  two  sets  of  guttural 
sounds  existing  in  the  original  Indo-European  language. 

1876 /Ita^«'«/j'4  Nov.  457/1  The  author  begins  with  the  now 
well.known  distinction  of  the  it  sounds  into  two  sets,  which 
be  calls  velar  and  palatal.    X883  1,  Taylor  Alpktiiet  1.  160 
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The  Semitic  alphabets,  .have  no  symbols  for  certain  classes 
of  sounds,  such  as  the  velar  gutturals.  1888  King  &  Cook- 
son  Sounds  <5-  Inji.  vi.  117  According  to  place  of  articula- 
tion they  can  be  divided  into  labial,  dental,  palatal,  and 
velar  sounds. 

b.  As  sb.  A  velar  guttural. 

1886  T.  Le  M.  Douse  fntrod.  Gothic  37  The  guttural 
element  of  a  velar  may  vanish.  Ibid.,  The  velars  themselves 
may  be  palatalized.  x888  King  &  Cookson  Sounds  Sr  Infl. 
vi.  118  The  distinction  between  palatals  and  velars  is  com- 
paratively recent  and  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
modern  philology. 

3.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  velun). 

1878  F.  J.  Bell  Gegenbaurs  Comp.  AnaL  328  The  cilia 
in  the  velar  circlet  are  those  that  are  most  markedly 
developed.  1880  Nature  XXII.  147/2  Velar  centrifugal 
canals.. are  peculiar  to  this  ^enus.  1883  Encycl.  Brit, 
XVI.  663/1  The  post-oral  hemisphere  of  the  Trochosphere 
grows  more  rapidly  than  tlie  anterior  or  velar  area. 

II  Velarinm  (v/lea'riiym).  PI.  velaria.  [L. 
veldri-um  awning,  f.  velum  sail,  etc.,  Velum.] 

1.  Rom.  Aniiq,  A  large  awning  used  to  cover  a 
theatre  or  amphitheatre  as  a  protection  against 
sun  or  rain. 

1834  LvTTON  Pompeii  v.  ii,  The  obstinate  refusal  of  one 
part  of  the  velaria  to  ally  itself  with  the  rest.  1836  C. 
Wordsworth  Athens  xiii.  (1855)  76  As  if  for  the  insertion 
of  horizontal  beams,  on  which,  in  the  more  effeminate  times 
of  Athens,  a  velarium,  or  awning,  was  perhaps  extended. 
1880  L.  Wallace  Ben^Htir  267  When  he  sat  under  the 
purple  velaria  of  the  Circus  Maximus. 

trans/,  189*  Contemp.  Rev.  Nov.  681  The  great  velarium 
of  the  pulpit,  intended  as  a  sounding  board  for  the  preacher's 
voice,  was  spread  over  the  nave  like  a  vast  bird. 

2.  Zool.  A  thin  marginal  rim  on  the  bell  of  cer- 
tain hydrozoans. 

1888  RoLLESTON  &  Jackson  Antm.  Life  782  The  bell 
itself  is  somewhat  flattened. ..Its  margin  never  becomes  in- 
flected inwards :  when  it  is  thin  and  velum-like . .  it  is  termed 
by  Haeckel  'velarium*. 

ve-lary,  a,  [f.  L.  vel-um  sail :  see  -ary.]     Per- 
taining to  the  sails  of  a  ship. 
i8yi  in  Cent.  Diet, 

Velat,  obs.  form  of  Velvet. 

Velate  (vrl/t),  a.  [f.  L.  vH-um  Velum,  or  ad, 
L.  veldt-US,  pa.  pple.  <A  velare  to  cover.]  a.  Bot. 
(See  quots.  1857-66.)     b.  Zool,  Having  a  velum. 

1857  A.  Gray  First  Less.  Bot,  (1866)  236  Velate^  furnished 
with  a  veil.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  1206/a  K^/d/^,  partially  con- 
ctaied  from  view;  veiled.  1880  Nature  XXII.  147/1  It  is 
remarkable  among  all  Hydromedusae  (velate  medusse,  that 
is,  exclusive  of  Charybdaea). 

t  .Velated, ///.  a^  Obs.  [f.  L.  veldt-US :  see 
prec]     Covered  over;  veiled,  hidden. 

154a  Becon  Potat,  Lent  iv.  H  vj.  But  what  doth  it  mene. 
That  the  Crosse  is  caried  forth  beynge  couered  with  a 
clothe . .?  Phil.  The  Crosse  so  velated  &  couered  signifieth 
Christ.  1653  R.  Sanders  Physiogn,  A  4  By  a  sedulous 
search  into  their  velated  nature,  and  abscond  disposition. 

Ve'lated,^/.  «.^  Zool.  [f.  L.  ?'?/-«/«  Velum.] 
Furnished  with  a  velum  or  sail-like  membrane. 

1835--6  Todd^s  Cycl.  Anat,  I.  527/2  The  physiologist,  in 
contemplating  the  structure  of  the  velated  arms  [of  the 
octopus],  is  compelled  to  disallow  them  the  power  of  being 
..exp.inded  to  meet  the  breeze,  1895  A.  H.  Cooke  in 
Molluscs  4*  Brachiopods  384  The  principal  agents  in  the 
deposition  of  the  shell  [of  young  Argonauta\  are  the  two 
velated  or  web-like  arms. 

Vela*tion.  rare—°.  [ad.  late  L.  veldtiOj  f.  veldre 
to  veil.]  a.  The  action  of  veiling  or  the  fact  of 
being  veiled,     b.  The  formation  of  a  velum. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Velau-,  Velaarede,  southern  ME.  var.  Fel- 
lowred  Obs.  Velawe, southern  ME.  var.  Fellow 
sb.  and  v.  Velcom,  -cum,  obs.  Sc,  ff.  Welcome. 
Velde,  soutliern  ME.  var.  Field,  pa.  t.  Feel  v.. 
Fell  v.,  Fold  v.\  obs.  Sc  f.  Wield  v, 

t  Velderude.  Obs.-^  [app.  f.  velde  Field  sb,  + 
rude  RuD  j^.-]   =^  Herb  John  i. 

c  1165  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  557  Ypis^  i,  hcrbe  Johan,  i, 
uelderude. 

Veldevare,  -ver,  dial.  varr.  Fieldfare, 
I!  Veldt,  veld  (velt).  Also  velt.    [a.  older  Du. 
veldt  J  now  z'^/(/(velt)  :  see  Field  sb^ 

1.  In  South  Africa,  the  unenclosed  country  or  open 
pasture-land. 

Freq.  with  defining  terms  denoting  character  or  locality, 
as  ^«j//-,  grass-,  high,  low^  sour,  soviet  veldt.  Hence  occas. 
in  pi.  fquot.  1876). 

a.  185a  C.  Barter  Dorp  ^  J^eid  42  My  preference  for  a 
less  confined  sleeping.place  on  the  open  '  veld  '.  1863  W.  C. 
Baldwin  A/r.  Hunting  ix.  404  The  velt  is  now  f^ull  of  a 
poisonous  herb,  which  is  certain  death  in  a  few  hours  to 
oxen.  X876  Encycl.  Brit.  V.  42/1  The  pastoral  lands  or 
velds . .  are  distinguished  according  to  the  nature  of  the  grass 
or  sedge  which  they  produce  as  'sweet'  or  'sour'.  189a 
Tablet  13  Aug.  260  The  priest  lived  under  a  tent  on  the  veld. 

0.  x86a  CoLENso  Pentateuch  I.  114  Joseph  ..wandering 
alone  upon  the  veldt  in  search  of  his  brethren.  1879  Daily 
News  28  June  5/6  In  the  veldt.. with  a  saddle  for  one's 
pillow.  1S88  Times  (weekly  ed.)  25  May  7/3  Streets  and 
squares  and  public  buildings,  where  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
was  nothing  but  the  boundless  veldt. 

2.  attrib.j  as  veldt  fire,  knowledge,  lily,  side,  stool. 
Similar  uses  are  common  from  1900  onwards. 

1861  Andersson  Okavan^o  River  49  The  tremendous 
'veldt'  fires,  which,  ravaging  the  country  far  and  wide, 
make  it  like  a  huge  fiery  furnace.  1863  W.  C.  Baldwin  A/r. 
Huntingx.  25  A  deal  table  and  a  lot  of  velt  stools  and  wagon 
chests  the  only  furniture.    1895  J.  G.  Millais  Breath /r. 


VELIFEBOUS. 

Veldt  (1899)  78  A  faithful  native,  who  instructed  him  in 
veldt  knowledge  and  all  the  arts  of  spooring.  1899  Daily 
Nctvs  24  Oct.  5/4  Here  the  veldt  lilies  and  creeping  con- 
volvulus are  beginning  to  bloom. 

b.  Special  Comb,  (chiefly  with  the  spelling 
veld),  as  veld-cornet,  =  field-cornet  Field  sb.  21 ; 
veld  fever  (see  quot.) ;  veld-koat  [Du.  kost  food] 
(seequot.)  ;  veldman,  veldtsznan,  one  skilled  in 
living  or  hunting  on  the  veldt ;  veldt  pig,  the 
Ethiopian  wart-hog  ^Phacochcerus  ethiopicus) ; 
veld  rat,  the  striped  rat  of  S.  Afiica  ;  veld  sick- 
ness (see  quot.) ;  veld  sores,  a  form  of  skin 
eruption  due  to  living  on  the  open  veldt. 

185a  J.  C.  Brown  Arbou%seCs  Narrative  xxiii.  350  He 
went  to  the  drinking  place  of  a  *veldcornet,  a  kind  of  country 
magistrate.  1899  Rider  Haggard  Swallow  ix,  I,  as  Veld- 
Cornet  of  the  district,  have  tried  the  case  according  to  the 
law.  1899  Mrs.  Phillips  S.  A/r.  Recoil.  9  '*Veld  fever'  is 
a  malady,  a  longing  indescribable,  which  comes  over  many 
South  Africans,  wno  have  lived  much  on  the  veld.  1834 
Pringle  A/r.  Sk.  82  The  *veld-kost  we  will  gather.  Ibid.  523 
Veld-kost,  literally  country/oody  is  the  term  used  for  the 
wild  roots  and  bulbs  eaten  by  the  Bushmen.  1899  Contemp. 
Rev.  Oct.  475  Stout  wardens  of  the  marches  who  are  known 
to  be  as  good  *veldmen  and  riflemen  as  any  Boers  in 
Africa.  1^5  J.  G.  Millais  Breath  /r.  Veldt  (1899)  286 
Tace.  .liked  to  parade  himself  as  an  old  Veldtsman.  1863 
W.  C.  Baldwin  A/r.  Hunting \\.  155  Just  after  sunset.. a 
flac  fare  (*veldt  pig)  came  out  of  a  hole  near  ine.  1905  Rtp. 
Brit.  Assoc.  551  Ihe  disease  has  been  observed  m  *veld 
rats  (Arvicanthus  pumiiio),  cats,  and  in  one  dog.  1896  R. 
Wallace  Farming  Ind.  Cape  Colony  82  Animals  brought 
from  sweet  veld  suffer  from  what  is  termed  *veld  sickness, 
which  results  from  insufficient  nutrition  and  the  hard  and 
iiritating  nature  of  the  food  consumed.  1898  ^K&JSIalnboch 
Campaign  61  Owing  to  the  insufficient  supply  of  vegetables, 
there  were  several  cases  of  *veld  sores.  1901  Brit.  Med. 
yrnl.  No.  2095.  ^86  Veld  sores  formed  the  most  frequent 
entry  in  the  morning  company  sick  reports. 

Veldt-marshal,  variant  of  Vblt-mabshal. 

Veldt-slioe.  S.  African.  Also  velschoen 
(M) ;  veld-,  velt-,  veldt-schoen,  veldtschoon. 
[a,  or  ad.  Cape  Du.  veldschoen,  earlier  velschoen,  f. 
Du.  vel  skin,  Fell  j^.l  +  schoen  Shoe  sb. ;  the  first 
element  has  been  assimilated  to  veld  Veldt.]  A 
light  shoe  made  of  untanned  hide. 

o.  182a  Burchell  Trav.  I.  214  The  Hottentots,  .soon  took 
of!"  the  bide,  which  they  cut  in  small  pieces,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  velschoen  (hide-shoes).  1883  Olive  Schreiner 
A/r.  Farm  i.  ii,  On  their  feet  they  wore  home-made 
'  vel-schoen', 

^.  1834  Pringle  A/r.  Sk.  iv.  17S  A  sort  of  sandals,  .are  in 
common  use,  called  veld-schoenen  (counir>-  shoes).  1850 
R.  G.  CuMMiNG  Hunter's  Li/e  S.  A/r.  (1902)  139/1  Here  I 
divested  myself  of  my  leather  trousers,  shooting  belt,  and 
veltschoens.  1885  Rider  Haggard  K.  Solomon's  Mines 
(1887)  201, 1  discarded  my  trousers,  ..retaining  only  my  veldt- 
schoons.  1894  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Sept.  38  A  Boer  veldt- 
schoen  upon  the  right  foot. 

v.  1863  W.  C.  Baldwin  A/r.  Hunting  vi.  212  No  heels  to 
my  veldt  shoes,  which  were  inatie  of  blesbuck  skin. 

t  Vele.  Obs,  Also  veale.  [var.  of  Veil  sb.^, 
after  It.  and  Sp.  velo,!^.  velum.']  A  veil  or  covering. 

o.  1580  Spenser  Three  Proper  Lett.  i.  Wks.  (1912)  611 
Wote  ye  why  his  Moother  with  a  Veale  hath  coouered  his 
Face  ?  1591  —  Ruines  Rome  i,  Thrice  hauing  scene  vnder 
the  heauens  veale  Your  toombs  denoted  compasse  ouer  all. 
1593  Harvey  Pierce's  Superer.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  161  To 
examine  matters  barely,  without  their  veales,  or  habiliments. 

0.  158a  N,  T.  (Rhem.)  Heb,  ix.  3  After  the  second  vele,  the 
tabernacle.  Ibid.  x.  20  By  the  vele,  that  is,  his  flesh. 
1590  Spenser  F,  Q.  \.  viii.  19  In  his  fall  his  shield,  that 
couered  was,  Did  loose  his  vele  by  chaunce,  and  opep  flew. 
Ibid,  \\.  xii.  77  [Acrasia]  was  arayd..All  in  a  vele  of  silke 
and  siluer  thin.  1591  Savile  Tacitus,  Hist,  i.  Ixvi.  37  They 
..with  sacred  veles  and  infules  afore  them.. mollified  the 
soldiers  minds, 

Vele,  southern  ME.  var.  Feel  v.^  Fele  a. ;  obs. 
f.  Veal  ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Weel  sb,.  Well  adv. 

t  Veled,///.  a.     Obs.-^    [Cf.  Vele.]     Veiled. 

1565  Stapleion  Fortr.  Faith  116  They  were  veled,  at- 
tended to  singing  Gods  seruice,  came  to  a  common  refectory. 

{|  Velella.  Zool,  [mod.L.  (Gmelin  and  La- 
marck), f,  L.  velum  sail.]  A  genus  of  siphono- 
phorous  oceanic  hydrozoans;  a  member  of  this 
genus. 

1834  M^Mubtrie  Cuvit-r^s  Afiim.  Kingd.  482  The  Porpita 
and  Velella..  which  were  formerly  joined  with  the  Medusa;. 
1Q60  Wraxall  Li/e  in  Sea  x,  243  The  Velellse  have  a 
very  extended  geographical  range.  1861  P.  P.  Carpenter 
in  ReP.  Smithsonian  Itistit.  jSSo,  240  The  animals  are  be- 
lieved to  sleep  by  day  and  prey  upon  the  Jelly  Fish  and 
Velellas  by  night.  t88a  Casselts  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  284  The 
little  Velella.. has  been  compared  to  a  Uttle  raft  with  an 
obliquely  placed  upright  sail. 

Hence  Vele'llidous  a.,  related  to  Velella. 

1845  Encycl,  Metrop.  VII.  268/1  The  Velellidous  Acalephs 
have  within  their  soft  substance  a  cartilaginous  or  calcareous 
plate  or  disc. 

Velem,  obs.  f.  Vellum.  Velen,  Velenie, 
obs.  flf.  ViLLAiK  ff.,  Villainy.  Velewit,  obs. 
f.  Velvet.  VelfuU.  o])s.  Sc.  f.  W  ealful  a, 
Velicotte,  obs.  variant  of  Wyliecoat. 

Veliferons  (v/li-feras),  a.  [f.  L.  velifer,  f. 
velum  Velum  :  see  -febous.] 

fl.  Carrying  sails,     Obs. 

J656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Veli/erous,  that  bears  saile,  or  is 
under  sail,  as  a  ship.  1674  Evelvn  Navig.  Sf  Commerce  53 
Nay,  so  addicted  were  they  to  Sailing,  that  they  invented 
Veliferous  Chariots,  and  to  Sail  upon  the  Land.     1697  — 


VELIFIC. 

Ifumtsmaia  viii.  280  Stevinus  who  framed  the  Veliferous 
Chariot.. 

2.  Zoot.  Bearint;  a  velum  ;  membranous. 

1871  'r.  R.  Jones  Aniiit.  Kin^d.  (ed.  4)  614  With  its  veli- 
ferous arms  thus  firmly  embracing  its  abode,  the  Argonaut 
has  two  modes  of  piogression. 

t  Veli-fio(al,  a.  Obs.-o  [UUvHiJicus.']  (See 
quots.)  Also  tVeli-fieate  v.  [f.  L.  vilificare, 
-«?-<],  VeUfioation  [ad.  L.  velificStio\.   Obs.-o 

1613  CocKERAM  I,  Velificatt,  to  saile.  Ibid.,  Velification, 
a  saifing.  1656  Blount  Glossogr,,  Velifical,  that  is  done 
with  sails  displayed  or  full  spread.  Ibid.,  Velification,  a 
sailing  forwards,  or  hoysting  sail ;  a  course  or  voyaKe.  I7»7 
Bailev  (vol.  II),  yelijick,  done  or  performed  with  Sails. 

Ve-liform,  a.  rare-",  [f.  I,  veli-  Velum.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  velum. 

1891  In  Ceut,  Diet, 

Veliger  (v»-lid.^3j).  Zool  [f.  as  \iKC.  +  -ger 
bearing.  Cf.  L,  veliger  sail-bearing.]  A  moUuscan 
larva  furnished  with  a  velum  or  ciliated  swimming- 
membrane.     Also  at/rib. 

1877  Huxley  A'tai.  Inv.  Anim.  viii.  497  In  the  great 
majority  of  the  Odontophora,  the  young  leaves  the  egg  as  a 
Vfiigtr  very  similar  to  that  of  the  LatntUibranchiala.  1878 
F.  J.  Bell  Gegeniaurs  Comf.  Anal.  319  The  Veliger  stage 
is  not  always  developed.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  654/2  In 
development  they  pass  througn  the  typical  trochosphere  and 
veliijer  stages  provided  with  boat-like  shell. 

VeligeroUS  (v»li"d,5eras),  a.  Zool.  [Cf.  prec. 
and  -GEKOU8.]  Of  certain  larval  forms  :  Bearing, 
or  furnished  with,  a  velum. 

1877  HuxLEV  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  viii.  485  It  is  obvious  that 
the  two  have,  in  common  with .  .th^Anneiida,  the  ciliated  or 
veligerous  larval  form.  1880  F.  M.  Balfour  Comp.Embryol. 
I.  192  In  prosobranchiate  Gasteropods . .  the  free-swiraming 
veligerous  larva  may  have  a  long  existence. 

VelimCe,  obs.  ff.  Vellum.  Velinche(r :  see 
Vali.\ch;eb.    Velipend,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Vilipe.vd  v. 

tVelitand.w.  Ohs.-^  In  7  vilitande.  [Irreg. 
f.  L.  velit-dri:  cf.  next.]     intr.  To  skirmish. 

1641  Sir  E.  Derino  4  Sp.  cone.  Laud,  etc.  iii.  9  [As]  the 
Roman  Velites,  who  did  use  to  begin  the  Battaile,  so  shall 
I  but  vilitande,  and  skirmish,  whilst  the  maine  Battaile  is 
setting  forwards. 

t  ve'litary,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  velitdris,  f.  veltl-, 
veles :  see  Velites.]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  charac- 
teristic of,  light-armed  troops. 

1600  Holland  Liiy  995  The  Consull  ..  had  made  pro- 
vision aforeliand  of  great  store  of  darts,  light  velitarie  jave- 
lines,  arrowes, .  .and  small  stones.  i6»3  Bischam  Lipsiut's 
Comparison  Xenopfutn  5  Surely  the  most  of  our  men  are 
vnarmed,  and  what  else,  but  to  be  compared  to  velitarie 
bandsl  163a  Holland  Cyrupsidia  159  Ihey,  who  at  that 
time  defailed  the  veiitary  fight  and  skirmish  of  Archers  and 
Javeletiers.  1649  J.  Robinson  Misc.  Propositions  Pref.  p.  iv. 
My  intention  is. .by  excursions,  in  a  veiitary  way,  to  skir- 
mish with  some,  whom.  .1  dissent  from. 

Velita'tion.  Now  rare.  Also  7  vellet-. 
[ad.  L.  vililatio,  n.  of  action  f.  vilitari,  f.  vilit-, 
veles:  see  next.] 

1.  A  slight  or  preliminary  engagement  with  an 
enemy ;  a  skirmish. 

1616  BuLLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  Velitations,  skirmishes, 
fightings.  i6ji  Burton  .4«a<. .»/«/.  in.  iv.  1.  iv,  Lechimread 
those  Pharsalian  fields  fought  of  late  in  France  for  religion, 
their  massacres. . .  arid  he  shall  find  ours  to  be  but  velitations 
to  theirs.  169a  O.  Walker  Grk.  >,  Rom.  Hist.  »6o  If  any 
one  killed  an  Enemy  in  any  Velitation  or  nickering  when 
they  fought  man  to  man,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  Spear 
without  a  head,  calld  Hasta  pura.  i83J  J.  P.  Kennedy 
Smallma  B.  xxix.  (i860)  265  In  which  latter  species  of  em- 
ployment it  was  his  luck  to  hold  frequent  velitations  with 
the  enemy. 

2.  Jig.  A  wordy  skirmish  or  encounter ;  a  con- 
troversy, debate,  or  dispute  not  carried  to  extremes. 
(Very  common  in  17th  cent.) 

1607  B.  Barnes  Divils  Charier  11.  i.  D  4  b,  Forbeare  your 
idle  velletations.  1657  W.  MoRicE  Coena  quasi  Koirij  xxiv. 
249  In  all  these  velitations  ag.ainst  their  dear  brethren.. the 
Apologists ..  have  not  drawn  much  blood.  1670  Jenison 
Narr.  Popish  Plot  Pref.  9  This  Censure  is  but  a  light  Veli. 
tation,  if  compir'd  with  that  black  charge  of  guilt.  170a  C 
Mather  Magn.  Ckr.  vii.  ii.  (1852)  303  All  the  velitations 
were  peaceably  furled  up  in  this  result,  ijtz  Wollaston 
Relig.  Nat.  iii.  i  4  That  question  in  Plato  may  have  place 
among  the  velitations  of  philosophers ;  but  a  man  can  scarce 
propose  it  seriously  to  himself".  l8a^  Scott  .St.  Ronan^s 
viii,  While  the  ladies  .  were  engaged  in  the  light  snappish 
velitation,  or  skirmish,  which  we  have  described.  1831  De 
QuiNCEV  in  Btackw.  Mag.  XXIX.  90s  The  very  best  of  his 
performances  being  mere  velitations,  skirmishes,  or  aca- 
demic exercises. 

II  Velites  (vrlitrz'j,  sb.  pi.  [L.  velites,  pi.  of 
velit-,  vlUs.  So  F.  velites  ]  Light -armed  soldiers 
employed  as  skirmishers  in  the  Roman  armies. 

1600  Holland  Livy  532  The  light  armed  darters  (called 
Velites).  .so  assailed  the  defendants,  that  they  fete).  _  1641 
[see  Velitand  v.\  x^^A  Chambers  Cycl.,  Velites,  in  the 
Roman  Army,  a  kind  of  antient  Soldiery,  who  were  arm'd 
with  a  Javelin,  a  Cask,  Cuirasse,  and  Shield.  184S  Encycl. 
Mttrop.  XVI.  191  Of  the  velites,  or  youngest  and  fourth 
order  of  troops, . .  Polybius  makes  no  mention  in  his  details 
of  Roman  castrametation.  1869  Boutkll  Arms  1^  Armour 
iv.  59  The  velites,  or  light  infantry,  whosecntire  equipment 
was  in  exact  conformity  with  their  distinctive  denomination. 
1891  L.  ViLLARl  Li/e  t,  Times  Mackiavelli  II.  viii.  326 
iTransl.  M.'s  Art  of  War)  In  order  that  the  battalion  may  be 
protected  on  all  sides,  .it  is  strengthened  by  1500  extra  foot 
soldit-rs,  of  whom  1000  are  armed  with  pikes, . .  andsoo  velites. 

t Velivolant,  a.  Obs.-~°  [ad.  I.  velivolans.] 
(See  qnot.) 


85. 

1656  Blovxt Clossogr.,  VelivolanI,  tunning aDdi&s  it  were) 
flying  with  full  sail. 

Veil,  sb.  dial.  Also  8-9  velve.  [Of  obscure 
origin  ;  veil  is  no  doubt  a  reduction  of  velve,  and 
the  initial  v  may  stand  for  original y.]  (See  quots.) 

1724  Act  II  Geo.  I.  c.  7  Addit.  Bk.  Rates,  Calves  Velves  to 
make  Rennet,  c  1789  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  IV.  369/2^  Let 
the  veil,  inaw,  rennet-bag  (or  by  whatever  name  it  is 
called),  be  perfectly  sweet.  z8ia  J.  Smyth  Pract.  0/ 
Customs  (1821)  58  Calves  Velves,  or  Veils,  are  the  Maws 
or  Stomachs  of  Calves,  which  have  fed  entirely  upon  Milk. 
After  being  salted  or  kept  some  time,  the  Veils  are  infused 
in  a  preparation  of  salt  and  water  for  the  making  of  Rennet. 
c  1830  Glouc.  Farm  Rep.  32  (L.U.K.)  III,  Rennet  or  runnet 
is  made  from  the  stomachs  of  calves,  called  here  '  veils '. 
Irish  veils  are  the  best.  1861  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XXII.  i. 
59  The  rennet  does  not  keep  well  when  made  in  any  quantity 
of  pickled  veils.  X886-93  in  dial,  glossaries  (Glouc,  Wilts., 
Som.).  , 

Veil,  V.  s.w.  dial.  Also  9  fell.  [f.  veil,  south- 
western dialect  var.  Fell  ji.l]  trans.  To  strip 
(land)  of  turf  by  meaiis  of  a  skimming-plough. 
Also  Veiled  ///.  a.,  Ve-lling  vbl.  sb. 

1674  Ray  .9.  ^.  E.  C.  IVords  78  Veiling,  Plowing  up  the 
turf  or  upper  surface  of  the  ground,  to  lay  on  heaps  to  ourn. 
West-countrey.  [Hence  in  Phillips  (1706),  etc.]  1796 
W.  H.  Marshall  ^«r.  Econ.  IV.  Devon.  I.  143  For  veiling, 
the  share  is  made  wide,  with  the  angle  or  outer  point  of  the 
wing  or  fin  turned  upward,  to  separate  the  turf  entirely  from 
the  soil.  Ibid.,  IV.  England  II.  8  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  country  is  now  set  with  roof  heaps  of  Lime,  and  with 
veiled  Beat,  now  burning.  Ibid.  47  Grass  Inclosures  veiled 
for  Wheat.  1837  J.  F.  Palmer  Devonsh.  Dial.  Gloss.  38  The 
balk  or  narrow  slip  which  is  left  in  veiling  the  land.  1871 
J.  Couch  Hist.  Polperro  118  If  an  old  grass  field  with  a 
thick  face  is  to  be  taken  into  culture,  the  skimming  plough 
is  used,  and  the  process  is  called  'felling'. 

Veil,  obs.  var.  Veal.  Vellam,  obs.  f.  Vellum. 
Vellat,  obs.  f.  Velvet.  Velle,  southern  ME. 
var.  Fell  sb.  and  v.,  Fill  v. ;  pa.  t.  Fall  v. 

Velleity  (velflti).  Also  7  velleitie.  [ad. 
med.L.  velteitat-,  velleitds,  f.  L.  velle  to  will,  wish  : 
see  -ITV.  Cf.  F.  vell/itif  {i6th  c).  It.  velleiti,  Sp. 
veleidoii,  Pg.  velleidade.'] 

L  The  fact  or  quality  of  merely  willing,  wishing, 
or  desiring,  without  any  effort  or  advance  towards 
action  or  realization. 

1618  Bp.  Hall  Contempt.^  N.  T.  (1634)  loi  Thy  word 
alone,  thy  beck  alone,  thy  wish  alone,  yea,  the  least  act  of 
velleity  from  thee  might  have  wrought  this  cure.  x66» 
Baxter  Saints'  R.  iv.  To  Rdr.  831  We  must  distinguish.. 
Between  the  simple  Velleity  of  the  Will,  and  the  choice  that 
followeth  the  Comparate  act  of  the  intellect.  1690  Norris 
Beatitudes  (169^)  105  By  impotent  willing  meaning  that 
natural  Inclination  or  Velleity  we  have  to  every  Good  as 
such.  I7«8  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  20  Velleity  can 
scarce  be  called  a  power,  for  a  power  which  never  operates 
is  no  power  at  all.  1808  Bentham  Sc.  Reform  77  In  your 
Lordship  will  is  volition,  clothed  and  armed  with  power—in 
me,  it  is  bare  inert  velleity.  1838  Uew  Monthly  Mag.  LII. 
no  This  singular  exuberance  of  velleity  for  education  must 
presuppose  a  corresponding  qualification  for  the  task.  1866 
Lowell  Stndy  tVind.  (1870)  191  Chateaubriand,  .had  the 
same  harmleiis  velleity  of  self-destruction.  1867  —  Rousseau 
Prose  Wks.  i8;o  II.  250  He  and  all  like  him  mistake  emotion 
for  conviction,  velleity  for  resolve. 

2.  With  a  and  pi.  A  mere  wish,  desire,  or  in- 
clination without  accompanying  action  or  effort. 

Very  common  in  the  17th  c  ;  now  somewhat  rare. 

i6a4  F.  White  Repl.  Fisher  78  The  antecedent  will  of  God 
is  only  a  velleitie  or  wishing  that  a  thing  might  he.  1640 
Bp.  Reynolds  Passions  xvii.  180  They  are  onely  Velleities 
and  not  Volitions :  halfe  and  broken  wishes,  not  whole 
desires.  169a  J.  NoRRis  Curs.  Rrjlect.  37  The  same  might 
also  be  illustrated  from  the  Actions  of  the  Will,  some  of 
which  are  perfect  and  compleat  Determinations,  others  only 
Velleities  or  Endeavours.  1710—  CAr.  Prud.<\.  229Theone 
loves  it  only  in  some  respect  or  degree,  with  an  incomplete 
Love  or  Velleity  as  'tis  call'd.  1740  Cheyne  Regimen  315 
We  may  have  vehement  Willings,  Longings,  Volitions,  and 
Velleities.  1808  Bentham  Sc.  Reform  2  Preceding  adminis- 
trations reckoned  this  .in  the  number  of  their  velleities: 
what  they  had  been  thinking  of  doing,  your  Lordship  has 
done.     1841  Carlyle  in  Froude  Life  in  Lond.  (1884)  I.  ai8 

He  had  no  fixed  intentions,  only  rebellious  impulses,  blind 
longings  and  velleities.     1873  Browning  Red  Colt.  Nt.-cap 

IV.  415  No  matter  what  his  least  velleity,  I  was  determined 

he  should  want  no  wish. 

b.  Const,  with  various  preps.,  as  after,  against, 

for,  of.  towards  (something).    Also  with  to  and  inf. 

1633  Ames  Freih  Suit  agst.  Ceremonies  IL  20  No  imperfect 

■  velleities  of  good  are  so  interpreted.     165a  N.  Culverwel 
I    /,/.  Nature   (1857)  268    Nature   that   has  but  some  weak 

glimpses  of  Him.  has  but   faint  and  languishing  velleities 

after  Him.     i«8o  H.  Dodwell   Two  Lett.  (1691)  7  The 

designing  the  more  noble  end  for  the  less  noble,  .implies  no 

volition,  but  only  a  velleity,  for  that  which  is  more  noble. 

1    Ibid.  48  Terrifying  men  from  their  sins,_  so  as  not  only  to 

!    make  them  entertain  some  strugling  velleities  against  them 

i    [etc.].     1795  Hussey  in  Burke  Corr,  (1844)  IV.  280  Some  of 

her  prelates  have .  .showed  a  velleity  to  make  a  stand  in  the 

upper  house.     1853  Grote  Greece  11.  Ixxxiv.  XI.  102  The 

effect  was  not  the  less  produced,  of  disgustinir  Dionysius  with 

■  his  velleities  towards  political  good.  liSiVilu.  Repr.Covt. 
330  The  executive,  with  their  real  but  faint  velleities  of 
something  better.  1887  Dublin  Rev.  July  194  There  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  the  slightest  velleity  to  bring  any  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  matter. 

Vellem,  obs.  f.  Veli.um.    Vellenage,  obs.  f. 
I   Villainage.      Vellet;t,  obs.  forms  of  Velvet. 

Velletation,  obs.  f.  Velitation. 
I     Vellicate,   v.     Now   rare  or  Obs.      Also   7 
I   vellioat.     [f.  L.  vellicat-,  ppl.  stem  of  vellicate, 


VELLICLE, 

frequentative  of  velllre  to  pull,  pluck,  twitch,  etc.' 
Cf.  Sp.  velicar,  Pg.  vellicar.'\ 

1.  trans.  Of  things :  To  act  upon  or  affect  so  as 
to  irritate ;  es/i.  to  pluck,  nip,  pinch,  or  tear  (a  part 
of  the  body)  by  means  of  small  or  sharp  points. 

Chiefly  in  old  medical  use  with  reference  to  the  action  of 
medicaments,  sharp  or  acrid  substances,  etc.,  on  the  tissues 
of  the  body.     Freq.  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries. 

1604  F.  Hering  Modest  Defence   16   They  [i.e.    strong 
medicines]  doe  forcibly  vellicat,    offend   and    violat    her 
[Nature].     1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chym.  27  Those  cor- 
rosive fretting,  pontick,  and  acid  juyces,  which  vellicate 
and  prick  the  nerves.     1685  Boyle  Enq.  Notion  Nat.  223 
■)  he  Fibres . .  of  the  Stomach,  Bowels,  and  other  Parts,  being . . 
Vellicaled  by  the  Plenty  or  Acrimony  of  the  Peccant  Matter. 
1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  113.  2/2  Some  sharp  Humor  on  that 
part . .  may  vellicate  and  twitch   it.      1783  Bryant  Flora 
Disetetica  168  A  hairy,  bristly  substance,  which.. will,  by 
pricking  and  vellicating  the  coats  of  stomach  and  bowels, 
many  times  occasion  sickness.     1821-7  Good  Study  Med. 
(1829)  I.  82  The  same  effect  is  produced  whenever  the  teeth 
are  vellicated  by  smooth  substances,  asa  piece  of  silk  or  velvet. 
absol.  1744  Berkeley  Siris  §  61  The  a;thereal  oils  being 
deprived  of  the  acid  spirit  in  distillation,  which,  vellicating 
and  contracting  as  a  stimulus,  might  have  proved  a  counter, 
poise  to  the  excessive  lubricating .  .qualities  of  the  oil. 
b.  Of  persons  :  To  tickle  or  titillate. 
17SS  rhil.  Trans.  XLIX.  242, 1  vellicated  the  pericranium 
with  the  end  of  a  knife,     a  1778  C.  Darwin  Experiments 
(1780)  94  Thus,  if  you  vellicate  the  throat  with  a  feather, 
nausea  is  produced.     1794-6  E.  Darwin  Zoon,  (1801)  I.  281 
So  when  children  expect  to  be  tickled  in  play. .by  gently 
vellicating  the  soles  of  their  feet,  laughter  is  most  vehemently 
excited, 
f  2.  fig.  To  carp  at ;  to  criticize  adversely.   Obs. 
1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  i  These  are  they  that 
vellicate  authority.     x66a  Owen  Animcui.  Fiat  Lux  vi.  If 
any  one. .have  a   mind. .to  vellicate  commonly  received 
maxims.  1686  H.  More  in  J.  Norris  Lett.{\tm  208  Reading 
the  confirmation  of  your  Hypothesis,  which  I  took  the  bold- 
ness a  little  to  vellicate. 
3.  intr.  To  twitch;   to  contract  or  move  con- 
vulsively, rare. 

1670   Maynwaring    Vita  Sana  xiii.  120   Fast    not,   but 
satisfie  the  Stomach  when  it  vellicates  and  calls  for  meat. 
1864    Webster,     Vellicate,    to    move    spasmodically;    to 
twitch  ;  as,  a  nerve  vellicates. 
Hence  Vellicating  fpl.  a. 

1669  Address  to  Gentry  Eng.  81  Many  a  pregnant  spirit 
is  suffocated  in  the  streight  enclosures  of  a  confining  vellicat- 
ing fortune.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  III.  67  It  washes 
the  vellicating  Humours  from  the  original  of  the  Nerves. 
1743  tr.  Heister's  Sur^.  365  T'he  increased  Flux  of  Tears, 
excited  by  the  vellicating  Body.  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic. 
(1779)  I.  xiii.  112  Lubricating  injections  to  defend  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  ..  from  the  vellicating  particles.  1768 
Elaboraiory  218  A  vellicating  and  pungent  action.  1853 
Maynf,  Expos.  Lex.  48  Amycticus,. .hxasAxng;  vellicating. 
Vellica'tiOIli  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [ad.  L.  vtlli- 
catio,  noun  of  action  f.  vellicSre  to  Vellicate. 
Cf.  older  F.  vellication  (Colgr.),  It.  vellicazione, 
Sp.  velicacion,  Pg.  vellicafao.'] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  pulling  or  twitching ; 
irritation  or  stimulation  by  means  of  small  or  sharp 
points;  titillation  or  tickling. 

1613  CocKERAM  I,  Vellication,  plucking.  i6a6  Bacon 
.Sylva  I  37  Therfore  we  see  that  almost  all  Purgers  have  a 
kind  of  Twiching  and  vellication.  1655  Culpepper,  etc. 
kiverius  vi.  i.  130  The  Nerve  and  Membiane  in  the  hole 
of  the  Tooth. .which  doth. .suffer  distension  and  vellica- 
tion. a  1693  Urquhart's  Rabelais  ill.  xlv.  (1694)  371  Is  it 
not  daily  seen  how  School-masters.  ..shake  the  Heads  of 
their  Disciples. .  that,  by  this  Erection,  Vellication,  stretch- 
ing and  pulling  their  Ears,  .they  may  stir  them  up?  1718 
(julNCY  Comfl.  Disp.  177  The  Vellication  or  Irritation  of 
the  Fibres  and  Membranes.  1794-6  E.  Darwin  Zoon. 
(1801)  I.  281  Here  the  pleasurable  idea  of  playfulness 
coincides  with  the  vellication.  i8a»-7  Good  Siud^  Med. 
(1829)  I.  547  The  vellication  of  a  hair-brush  contrived  for 
the  purpose.  Ibid.  IV.  690  1'he  best  artificial  means  of 
obtaining  so  salutary  an  action  is  by  a  free  and  laborious 
process  of  friction,  vellication  or  shampooing. 
2.  An  instance  or  occasion  of  this  ;  also,  a  twitch- 
ing or  convulsive  movement,  esp.  of  a  muscle  or 
other  part  of  the  body. 

i66s  Collection  Plague  Pieces  (1721)  21  There  happens  a 
Vellication  of  the  nervous  Parts.  1686  Plot  Stajfordsh.  302 
Severe  vellications  in  the  Intestines  by  sharp  humors.  17x3 
Stukeley  in  Mem.  (1882)  I.  69  After  some  vellications  and 
preludes  the  Gout  seiz'd  upon  my  right  foot.  1756  C.  Lucas 
Ess.  IVaters  II.  67  Sharp  unetisy  vellications  of  the  skin. 
1783  Johnson  Lett.  (1788)  II.  339  These  vellications  of  my 
breast  shorten  my  breath. 

transf.  1781   Johnson   Pra:yers  *  Medit.  (1817)  193  At 
night,  I  had  some  mental  vellications,  or  revulsions. 
Ve'lKcative,  a.  rare-^.   [f.  as  Vellicate  z».-f 
-IVE.]     Having  the  quality  of  vellicating;  causing 
irritation  or  twitching. 

18M-7  Good  Study  Med.  (1829)  I.  82  They  [i.  e.  teeth]  are 
colloquially  said  to  be  set  on  edge ;  and  that  in  two  way.», 
as  follows:— ..From  jarring  noises. .. From  vellicative  or 
acrid  .substances. 

t  Ve'llicle.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  type  *veUicti- 
lum,  f.  vell^-e  to  pluck,  pull.]  Something  which 
pinches  or  nips  so  as  to  hold  fast  (see  quot.). 

1676  H.  More  Rem.  1^5  The  Power.. of  the  Laws  of 
Nature,  in  colligating  strictly  Parts  of  the  most  distantial 
Textures  and  Consistencies,  without  the  Help  of  Vellicles, 
Hooks,  or  Grappers.     Ibid.  147. 

Veiling,  vbl.  sb. :  see  Vell  v. 
Vellom,  obs.  form  of  Vellum. 


VELLON- 

llVellon  (vely^n).  Also  7  vellion.  [Sp. 
veUon  :  see  Billox.]  Copper,  as  used  in  Spanish 
coinage.  Used  esp.  in  the  denomination  of  certain 
coins,  as  real  {of)  vellon  :  see  Real  sb.^ 

1676  Lady  Fanshawe  Mem.  (1830)  202  We  let  our  dispense 
for  72,000  rcais  vellon,  a  year.  1681  Rycaut  tr.  Gracians 
Critick  To  Rdr.,  We  were  dispatched  thence  with.. some- 
thing under  the  name  of  a  Largess,  to  bear  our  Expences, 
paid  in  Vellion,  or  the  Base  Copper  Money  of  Spain.  \^A 
Chambers  CycL  s.v.  Motuy^  Spanish  Money  of  Account,  is 
the  Peso,  Ducat  of  Silver  and  Vellon,  Rial  of  Vellon,  and 
Cornados  and  Maravedis  of  Silver  and  Vellon.  1798 
Malthus  Pa^uL  (1817)  II.  489  The  price  of  the  load  of  four 
fanegas  of  wheat  was..  100  reals  vellon.  1839  Penny  Cycl. 
XV.  323/1  It  passes  in  Spain  for  20  reals  vellon. 

aitrW,  1676  Lady  Fanshawk  Metn.  (1830)  196  October 
the  14th,  the  King  proclaimed  the  lowering  the  vellon  money 
to  the  half. 

Vellon,  dial,  form  of  Felon  sb.- 

Velloped,  error  io:  Jelhped  }o\.hOPY.^  a. 

1780  Edmondson  Heraldry  II.  Gloss.,  Velloped-.^  a  cock 
is  said  to  be  armed,  crested,  and  velloped,  when  his  spurs, 
comb,  and  gills,  are  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  body. 

"Vellot  e,  obs.  forms  of  Velvet. 

t  Vellous,  sb.  and  a,  Sc.  Obs.  Forms;  a.  5 
veil-,  wellowis,  vellous,  -us,  5-6  wellus.  ^.  5 
veluous,  -vous,  -uus,  welwous,  6  -uous,  -uos, 
velvois,etc.  [a.  OF.  vehus,  velos,  velwis,  velvis^ 
later  F.  velours  Velours.]     =  Velvet  sb.  and  a. 

a.  c\^^Q  Maitl.Cluh  Misc.  III.  196,3  reid  cap  of  vellowis. 
Ibid.  197  A  blew  claith  wellowis.  1474  Ace.  Ld.  High 
Treas.  Scot.  I.  16,  2i  elne  of  Vellous  for  a  fute  mantil. 
J6id.  69,  vj  elne  of  vellus  for  a  kirtil.  1503  Ibid.  II.  297 
For  ane  wellus  bonet  to  the  Erie  of  Murrajr. 

0.  1473  Ace.  Ld,  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  73,  iiiji  elne  of  rede 
crammacy  veluous.  1491  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  199/1,  xviij 
elne  of  Welwous.  1530  Burgh  Rec  Edinb.  (1871)  II.  27 
Ane  schitt  of  grene  weluos.  1561  Inv.  H.  Wardr.  (1815)  124 
Ane  bed  of  blak  velvois.  a  1586  Sir  R.  Maitland  Poems 
(Pinkerton,  1786)  326  Thair  gouns. .  Barrit  with  velvous. 

Vellum  (ve-li'm).  Forms:  a.  5  velym,  5-6 
velyme,  5,  7  velim,  6  velime,  velem,  7  vellem. 
3.  5,  7  velum,  5-7  volume  (7  velumne),  7- 
vellum.  7.  7  velom,  7-8  vellom.  5.  7  velame, 
7-8  velam,  vellam.  [ad.  OF.  velin  {vellin, 
veelin,  etc.;  mod.  F.  z////«),  f.  W  Veal  .r^.,  with 
change  of  n  to  ///  as  in  pilgrim^  venom.'] 

1.  A-  fine  kind  of  parchment  prepared  from  the 
skins  of  calves  (lambs  or  kids)  and  used  especially 
for  writing, painting,  or  binding;  also,  any  superior 
quality  of  parchment  or  an  imitation  of  this. 

yegetabie  vellum :  see  Vegktablf.  a,  7. 

a.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  508/2  Velyme,  memhrana,  e  1449 
Pecock  Repr.  i.  xv.  81  That  Holi  Writt  mai  ba  take  for  the 
outward  lettris  writu.i  and  schapun  vnder  dyuerse  figuris 
in  parchemyn  or  in  velim.  1519  Horman  Vulg.  80  b,  That 
stouflfe  that  we  wrytte  vpon,  and  is  made  of  beestis  skynnes, 
is  somtyme  called  parchement,  somtyme  velem.  1598  R. 
Havdocke  tr.  Lomazzo  11.  127  The  Painters  vse  general 
groundes..;  saue  vpon  paper,  parchment  or  velime.  1644 
Direct.  Publ.  Worship  Ord.  3  A  fair  register  book  of  velim. 
fig.  i6ii  J.  Daviks  (Heref.)  To  Worthy  Persons  VVks. 
(Grosart)  II.  62/1  Vpon  th*  unspotted  vellem  of  thy  face 
Nature  hath  printed  characters  of  grace. 

p.  1474  Caxto.m  Chesse  in.  iii.  (1883)  93  The  Notayres, 
skynners,  coryours,  and  cardewaners  werke  by  skynnes  and 
hyde^.  As  parchemyn,  velume,  peltrye  and  cordewan.  IM9 
Croscombe  Church-w.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  24  A  mass  bofce 
of  velum  lymmyde.  a  1586  Sidney  Astr.  ^  Stella  Scan,  xi, 
A  childc.With  gilded  leaues  or  colourd  velume  playes. 
x6i6  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Flowers  ofSion^  Bk.  Wor/d,  But 
sillie  wee  (like  foolish  Children)  rest  Well  pleas'd  with 
colour'd  Velumne.  1699  Bentlev  Phal.  xv'u  506  And  with- 
out doubt  it  was  immortal  Vellum,  and  stoln  from  the 
Parchmentes  of  Jove.  1700  Congreve  Way  0/  World  v.  iii, 
I  have  an  old  fox  by  my  thigh  that  shall  hack  your  instru- 
ment of  ram  vellum  to  shreds,  sir !  1710  J.  Clarke  tr. 
Rokaulfs  Nat.  Philos.  (1729)  I.  243  The  Retina  [of  an 
artificial  eye]  was  made  of  a  very  white  thin  Piece  of  Vellum, 
a  1781  R.  Watsom  Philip  III,  ill.  (1835)  159  The  deed,  .was 
wntten  on  paper,  and  not  on  vellum,  as  was  usi:al  in  all  trans* 
actions  of  importance.  1819  Keats  Fall  Hyperion  1.  5  Pity 
these  have  not  TracM  upon  vellum  or  wild  Indian  leaf  The 
shadows  of  melodious  utterance.  1855  Mrs.  Gaskell  North 
ff  S.  iii.  The  Paradise  of  Dante  in  the  proper  old  Italian 
binding;  of  white  vellum  and  gold.  1875  Scri  venek  Led.  Gk. 
Test.  16  ITie  durable  fine  vellum  of  our  oldest  extant  codices. 
/ig.  1784  CowPER  Task  I.  569  The  sportive  wind  blows 
wide  Their  fluttVing  rags,  and  shows  a  tawny  skin,  The 
vellum  of  the  pedigree  they  claim. 

y.  x6oi  Hakf.will  Van.  Eye  xxii.  (1615)  no  [To]  beholde 
the  heavens,  and  in  them  (as  in  large  characters  drawn  in 
faire  velom)  the  glory  of  their  maker.  1683  MoxoN  Meek. 
Exerc.,  Printing  x.  One  of  the  first  Books  Printed  on 
Paper;  (that  of  Tully  being  on  Vellom).  1718  Chambers 
Cycl.  S.V.  Parchment,  What  we  call  Vellom  is  only  Parch- 
ment made  of  the  Skins  of  abortive  Calves,  or  at  least  of 
sucking  Calve ^. 

fi.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  xiv.  Ixxvi,  The  house  is  builded 
like  a  maze  within,.. The  shape  whereof  plotted  in  velam 
thin  I  will  you  giue.  1617  Barbier  Jan.  Ling.  114  He 
cancelled  a  line  in  the  margent  of  the  velame.  x63a  Quarles 
Div.  Fancies  n.  xiii,  Hee.. Whose  milk-white  vellam  did 
incurre  No  least  suspition  of  a  Blurre.  1706  Hearni-: 
Collect.  (O.H.S.)  I.  258  A  MS',  in  velam.  1715  Ibid.  V.  130 
King  Henry  the  VIin'>'»  Primer  upon  Vellam. 
fi$'  1^3'  Massincer  Emperor  East  iv.  iv,  Can  you  think 
This  master  peece  of  heauen,  this  pretiou^  vellam.  Of  such  a 
puritie  and  virgin  whitenesse,  Could  be  designM  to  haue 
periurie,  and  wboredome, ..writ  vpon  't? 

2.  A   piece  or  sheet  of  this  material ;   a  manu- 
script or  testimonial  written  on  vellum. 
c  1430  LvDC.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  204  A  froward  velym 
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upon  to  wryt.  1687  Death's  Vision  (1713)  a  note.  Like 
a  Velum  upon  the  Head  of  a  Drum.  1878  G.  Vigkusson 
Sturlunga  Saga  I.  p.  clx,  A  quarto  of  200  leaves  when 
entire  (about  the  largest  size  ever  reached  by  an  Icelandic 
vellum).  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  15  Oct.  6/3  He  and  his  brother 
..received  the  vellum  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  for 
their  plucky  conduct. 

3.  altrib.  and  Comb,  a.  Attrib.  in  the  senses 
*  made  of,  resembling,  of  the  nature  of,  bound  in, 
vellum  *, 

1565  GoLDiNG  t)vid's  Met.  iv.  507  With  shere  and  velume 
wings.  1570  Dee  Math.  Pre/,  aj,  All  these,  liuely  designe- 
mentes..be  in  velame  parchement  described.  1586  Hookek 
Hist.  Iret.  in  Holinshed  II.  94/1  He  ought  rather  to  make 
sute  for  some  good  vellam  parchment  for  the  ingrossing 
thereof.  1636  Davenant  Platonick  Lovers  iv.  i,  Not  all 
thy  Leathern,  nor  thy  Vellum  friends,  those  dead  companions 
on  thy  Shelves  shall  be  more  faithful  [etc.].  1651  Cleveland 
Poems  46  Who  place  Religion  in  their  Velam-ears  ^  As  in 
their  Phylacters  the  Jews  did  theirs.  1707  HEAHNECoZ/ec/. 
(O.H.S.)  I.  330  Avery  Ancient  Vellam  MS'.  1740  Richard- 
son Pamela  (1824)  I.  216  Mr  Longman  has  already  fur- 
nished me  with  a  vellum-book  of  white  paper.  i8ao  Lamb 
Elia  1.  South'Sea  House,  The  costly  vellum  covers  of  some 
of  them  \sc.  books].  i88z  Miss  Braddon  Mt.  Royal  III.  v. 
88  A  large  vellum  envelope. 

b.  Comb.  With  pa.  pples.,  as  vellum-boundj 
'Covered. 

1837  Dickens  Pickw.  iv.  With  vellum-covered  books  under 
their  arms.  1856  Lever  Martins  o^fCro"  M.  605  A  square 
vellum-bound  book,  with  massive  silver  clasps.  1866  Geo. 
Eliot  F.  Holt  (1868)  11  Her  writing-table,  with  vellum- 
covered  account-books  on  it. 

c.  Special  Combs. :  vellum- binder  (see  quot. 
1858)  ;  vellum -binding,  the  process  or  trade  of 
binding  account-books ;  also  attrib, ;  vellum 
cloth,  tracing-cloth;  ■!•  vellum  mode  (see  Mode 
sb.  II,  quot.  1795)  ;  vellum  paper,  a  paper  made 
to  imitate  vellum  ;  hence  vellum-papered  adj. ; 
vellum  post  (see  quot.);  vellum  thunder ^i^A, 
the  noise  made  by  the  parchment  of  a  drum. 

1858  SiMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Vellum-binder,  a  book- 
binder who  covers  books  with  vellum,  and  makes  account- 
books.  1891  Pali  Mall  G.  20  Nov.  3/1  Three  of  them  are 
concerned  with  the  bookbinders — that  is,  the  binders  of 
printed  books— and  the  fourth  with  the  vellum-binders,  the 
technical  name  for  account-book  binders.  1835  J.  Hannett 
Bibliopegia  iii.  (Heading)  139  Of  Stationery,  or  *Venum 
Binding.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Nov.  3/1  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  the  bookbinders  were  going  to  concede 
the  eight  hours,  several  of  the  best  vellum-binding  firms 
conceded  it  also.  1888  Jacobi  Printers^  Vocak  151  *Velluf>i 
laid paper^  a  laid  writing  paper  with  a  vellum  surface.  Ibid., 
Vellum  wove  paper,  a  wove  writing  paper  with  a  vellum 
surface.  1858  O.  W.  Holmes  Aut.  Break/.-t.  (1883)  73  Look 
at.  .the.  .*vellum-papered  32  mo.  x&47  Webster,  *Vellum' 
post,  a  peculiar  sort  of  superior  writing-paper.  1716  Gay 
Trivia  11. 18  Here  Rows  of  Drummers  stand  in  martial  File, 
And  with  their  *Vellom-Thunder  shake  the  Pile. 

Hence  Ve'llumy  a.,  relating  to  or  resembling 
vellum  (Worcester,  1846,  citing  Ec.  Kev.). 

Vellure,  obs.  form  of  Velure. 

t  Vellute.  Obs.  rare,  [ad.  It.  velluto,  or  var. 
of  vellet  Velvet  sb.  after  this.]     Velvet. 

1561  T.  HoBV  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  \.  (1577)  Fij, 
Wyth  hir  shooes  of  vellute,  and  hir  hose  fitting  cleane  to  hir 
legge.  163a  B.  JONSON  Magn.  Lady  v.  iii,  [It]  will  save 
charges  Of  coaches,  vellute  gowns,  and  cut-work  smocks. 

Velly,  dial.  ya^x.  felly  Felloe. 
t  VelO'Ciman.   Obs.  rare,  [ad.  F.  vHocimane, 
I.  v^locU  (after  Velocipede)  -f-  L.  man-us  hand.] 
A  contrivance  of  the  nature  of  a  velocipede,  but 
propelled  by  hand. 

A  velocimanipede  was  advertised  in  the  Morning  Chron. 
of  13  May  1819 :  see  Hobby  sb.^  4. 

[1869  A^.  <y  (>.  4th  Ser.  IV.  240  The  Swiss  inventor  styles 
his  Carriage  a  velocimane.]  1883  C.  L.  Dodgson  in  Col- 
lingwood  Li_/e  v.  {i8gg)  219  Went  out  with  Charsley,  and  did 
four  miles  on  one  of  his  velocimans,  very  pleasantly.  1883 
SiMMONDS  Z)/V/.  Trade,  Veloeiman,..a.  species  of  tricycle. 
Velocimeter  (vel^si'mAaj).  [f.  L.  veloci-, 
velox  swift  +  -METER.]  An  instrument  or  apparatus 
(variously  constructed)  for  measuring  the  speed  or 
velocity  of  engines,  vessels,  projectiles,  etc. 

184a  H.  Si'ENCER  in  Civil  Eng.  ^  Arch.  Jrnl.  V.  231/2 

The  instrument  represented  in  the  annexed  plate,  which  I 

have  named  a  '  Velocimeter  ',  is  intended  to  supersede  the 

'    long  calculations,  frequently  necessary,  in  obtaining  veloci- 

!    ties  in  engine  trials.     1853   in  Abridgm.  Specif.  Patents, 

I    opt.  etc.  Instrum.  (1875)  183  An  instrument  for  measuring 

'    tlie  steerage- way  of  vessels. .  .[The  apparatus  is  called  a] 

!    Velocimeter.     1876  Catai.  Set.  Apfiar.  S.  Kens.  55  Patent 

'    electric  Velocimeter,  . .  arranged    for  water    cunents    and 

ascertaining  the  speed  of  vessels. 

VelO'CiouSf  a.  rare,  [f.  L.  veloci-,  velox  swift 
+  -ous.]     Rapid.     Also  Velooiously  adv. 

In  quot.  1872  humorously  for  'fast'. 

1680  C.  Nesse  Ch.  Hist.  357  Satan  was  seen  to  fall  like 
lightning  from  heaven,  to  wit,  viewably,  violently,  and 
velociously  or  swiftly.  1775  Romans  Florida  App. 62  Pro* 
viding  so  facile  a  navigation  for  the  regions  of  the  west,  by 
means  of  a  velocious  current.  1872  Dasent  Three  to  One 
III.  233  They  are  not  at  all  like  some  of  the  young  ladies  of 
the  present  day,  '  velocious,'  as  we  have  heard  a  Yankee  say. 

Veloci'pedal,  a.  rare.  [f.  next  +  -al,]  Of  or 
relating  to,  depicting,  a  velocipede. 

1868  Pall  Mall  C.  No.  1022.  1908/2  The  velocipedal  skill 
of  M.  de  Vtsin.  1869  N.  ^  Q.  4th  Ser.  IV.  240  Nor  have  I 
any  recollection  of  a  velocipedal  plate  [=  picture]. 

Velocipede  (v/'l^-sipz'd).  [ad.  F.  vHociphie,  i. 
L.  veloci-^  velox  swlil  +  ped- ,  pes  foot.] 


VELOCITY. 

1.  =  Dandv-horse,  Hobby  sb.^  4,  Hobby-hobse 
5.      Obs.  exc.  //t'st. 

1819  Monthly  Mag.  March  156  A  machine  called  the 
Velocipede,  or  Swift  Walker.  Invented  by  baron  Drais  and 
patented  in  England  by  Denis  Johnson,  coachmaker,  of 
Lon^  Acre,  in  1818.  1819  Keats  Lett.  (1895)  300  The 
nothing  of  the  day  is  a  machine  called  the  velocipede.  It 
is  a  wheel  carriage  to  ride  cock-horse  upon,  sitting  astride 
and  pushing  it  along  with  the  toes,  a  rudder- wheel  in  hand. 
1823  J.  Badcock  Dom.  Ainusem.  209  He  never  proceeded 
with  bis  machine  at  a  greater  rate  than  five  miles  an  hour, 
and  yet  named  it  Velocipede.  1839  Civil  Eng.  Sf  Arch. 
Jml.  II.  242/1  The  horse  will  take  longer  steps,  and  longer 
springs  or  leaps, i  .in  the  same  way  as  a  man  upon  a  veloci* 
pede.     1850  in  Ouilvie. 

+  b.  A  kind  of  roller-skate.    Obs. 

1835  Meek,  Mag.  V.  79  A  Velocipede  intended  to  be  fixed 
on  one  foot ; . .  the  velocipedestrian  pushes  himself  away  with 
the  other. 

2.  A  travelling-machine  having  wheels  turned  by 
the  pressure  of  the  feet  upon  pedals  ;  esp,  an  early 
form  of  the  bicycle  or  tricycle,  a  '  bone-shaker '. 
Now  rare.     (Quot.  1853  may  belong  to  sense  i.) 

1849-50  Weale  Diet.  Terms  s.v.  1851  Catai.  Grt.  Exhib. 
V.  No.  991,  Velocipede,  consisting  of  three  wheels.  1853 
R.  S.  SuRTEEs  Soapey  Sp.  Tour  (1893)  369  He  is  riding  a 
miserable  rat  of  a  badly-clipped  mouse. coloured  pony,  that 
looks  like  a  velocipede  under  him.  1868  G.  Duff  Pol.  Surv. 
126  The  unprecedented  reaction  is  moving  on  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  velocipede.  1886  Cyclist  Touring  Club  Gaz. 
IV.  146  Bicycles,  tricycles,  and  other  velocipedes.  Ibid.  149 
Every  cyclist  using  a  velocipede. 

3.  trans/,  a.  Applied  to  persons. 

x8a8  New  Monthly  Mag.  VI.  344  In  the  Ballet  we  have 
nothing  new  to  report,  M.  Paul,  a  true  velocipede,  con- 
tinues to  electrify  the  astonished  spectators.  1891  Mebedith 
One  0/  our  Cong,  xvi,  He's  a  worthy  little  velocipede,  as 
Fenellan  calls  him. 

b.  A  swift-moving  vehicle. 

1838  Blackw.  Mag.  XLIII.  340  Stage-coaches,  .were  not 
the  velocipedes  that  they  now  are.  1843  R.  Fobd  in  Smiles 
Publisher^  Friends  {iBgi)  II.  491, 1  read  Borrow  with  great 
deliglu  all  the  way  down  per  rail,  and  it  shortened  the  rapid 
flight  of  that  velocipede. 

4.  attrib.  nnd  Comb,.,  as  velocipede  carriage ^ 
-crank.,  traffic^  velocity.,  -wise  adv. 

1819  Gentl.  Mag.  LXXXIX.  i.  423  With  our  heavy  popu. 
lation,  Velocipede  carriages  may  hereafter  be  substituted., 
worked  by  two  or  more  men.  1839  Blaekw.  Mag.  XLVI. 
39  1  he  rush  of  waiters  hurrying  with  velocipede  velocity  in 
opposite  directions.  2869  H.  Bushnell  Wom.  S.  viii.  178 
He  sings  velocipede-wise,  turning  the  crank  himself.  1870 
Belgravia  Feb.  444  A  paddle-wheel.,  furnished  with  veloci- 
pede-cranks. 

Hence  Velocipe'dean,  Telo'cipeder,  =j  Veloci- 
PEDiST.  Velocipede'striau  a.,  :=  VELOCiPEDica.; 
sb,  one  who  uses  a  velocipede  (see  sense  i  b  above) ; 
also  Velocipede  •strianisxn,  the  practice  of  using 
the  velocipede.  Velocipedian,  =  Velocipedist 
Velocipe'dic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  velocipedes, 
Telo'cipeding  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  or  practice  of 
using  a  velocipede.  Velo'cipedist  [ad.  F.  veloci- 
p4diste\  one  who  rides  a  velocipede. 

184a  HowiTT  Vis.  Remark.  Places  Ser.  11.  431  He  was  a 
very  adroit  *Velocipedean.  1869  Daily  Nevjs  9  March,  As 
the  bicycles  gained  the  open  country  the  velocipedeans 
began  to  work  in  earnest.  1819  Sporting  Mag.  IV.  39 
A  "Velocipeder  presented  himself  at  a  turnpike,  and  de- 
manded, 'What's  to  pay  ?'  1869  .5'cz. -^w/^r.  13  Feb.  loi  The 
votaries  of  *Velocipedestrian  Science.  Ibid.  9  Jan.  25 
*Velocipedestrianism,  a  word  coined  for  the  times,  is  easier 
to  learn  than  .skating.  1869  Echo  3  Dec,  Ihe  invention  of 
the  crank-axled  machine  gave  a  great  impulse  to  veloci- 
pedestrian ism.  1869  Velocipede  (N.Y.)  April  20  A  *veloci- 
pedian,  after  a  fair  amount  of  experience,  finds  himself,  -at 
home  astride  his  two-wheeler.  Z&9S  Times  21  April  5/5  Dr. 
Mussy,  spokesman  of  the  *Velocipedic  Union,  dwelt  on  the 
advantages  of  cycling  to  school-boys,  tourists,  and  soldiers. 
2869  Velocipe.de  (N.V.)  April  21  *Velocipeding  is  a  hopefcl 
sign  of  progress.  1886  W.  J.  Tucker  E.  Europe  109  Just 
like  tbatvelocipeding  and  Danube-boating  at  Pesth  !  i8ao 
Williams  Hist.  Ace.  Invent.  II.  486  The  rest  afforded  to  the 
*velocipedist  between  his  steps  which  set  the  machine  in 
motion,  enables  him  to  proceed  much  quicker.  1868  Land. 
Soc.  Nov.  408  The  velocipedists  have  stolen  a  march  on  the 
coming  flying  man.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  28  April  10/2  The 
*  St.  Petersburg  Society  of  Amateur  Velocipedists '. 

Velocity  (v/lf7'siti).  Also  6  Sc.  velocite,  6-7 
velocitie.  [ad.  F.  velocite  (14th  cent.  ;  =  It.  velo- 
citcij  Sp.  velocidad,  Pg.  -idade)  or  L.  velocitat-^ 
velocilds,  f.  veloci- ,  velox  swift,  rapid  :  see  -ity] 

1.  Rapidity  or  celerity  of  motion  ;  swiftness,  speed, 

CZ550  RoLLAND  Crt.  Venus  11.  672Thaybad  him  pas  with 
all  velocite  To  the  Gracis.  1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  220 
This  byrde..is  of  such  velocitie  and  swyftnes  in  flying  that 
[etc.].  1607  ToF'SELL  Four.f.  Beasts  115  The  Lybian  Roes. . 
(saith  hee)  are  of  an  admirable  velocity  or  swiiines.  1646 
Sir  T.  Hrowne  Pseud.  Ep.  235  Dolphins..  Being  the  Hyero- 
glyphick  of  celerity, . .  men  best  expressed  their  velocity  by 
incurvity,  and  under  some  figure  of  a  bowe.  1665  Glanvill 
Scepsis  Sci.  xi.  61  The  supposed  motion  will  be  near  a  thou- 
sand miles  an  hour  under  the  Equinoctional  line  ;  yet  it  will 
seem  to  have  no  Velocity  to  the  .sense.  1704  Fuller  Med. 
Gymn.  (1711)  14  His  Blood  flows  with  its  due  Velocity.  1789 
Mrs.  Piozzi  Journ.  France  II.  370  Black  heaths,  and  wild 
uncultivated  plains,  over  which  the  unresisted  wind  sweeps 
with  a  velocity  I  never  yet  was  witness  to.  x8oa  Binglev 
A  mm.  BiQg.  (1805)  III.  74  Some  of  the  species,  .are  enabled 
to  spring  with  great  force  and  velocity  on  their  prey.  1849 
Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I,  379  The  flying  coaches  are  ex- 
tolled as  far  superior  to  any  similar  vehicles  ever  known  in 
the  world.  Their  velocity  Is  the  subject  of  special  com- 
mendation. 


VELODROME. 

b.  spec.  Relative  rapidity ;  rate  of  motion. 
i6s6  tr.  Hohbes'  EUm.  Philos.  (1839)  113  Motion,  in  as 
much  as  a  certain  length  may  in  a  certain  time  be  trans- 
mitted by  it,  is  called  Velocity  or  swiftness:  &c.  1715  tr. 
Gregorys  Astran.  (1726)  I.  91  The  Velocity  in  A  is  to  the 
Velocity  in  P,  as  SN  to  SH.  But  as  the  Velocities  in  A 
and  A  so  are  the  Spaces  run  in  the  same  time,  by  the 
Bodies.  1743  W.  Emerson  Fluxions  v,  It  is  the  general 
Practice  in  Mechanics,  to  measure  the  Velocity  of  a  Body 
by  the  Space  uniformly  described  in  a  given  Time,  c  \Tga 
Imisos  Sch.  Arts  I.  I  Mechanics  is  a  science  which  treats 
of  the  forces,  motions,  velocities,  and  in  general,  of  the 
actions  of  bodies  upon  one  another.  1813  Bakewell  Introd. 
Ceol.  Pref.  (1815)  16  In  mechanics,  the  important  question 
of  the  ratio  between  the  velocity  and  n^omentum  is  still  un. 
decided.  1857  Ltviscstone  Trav.  xvi.  284  note,  A  declivity 
of  three  inches  per  mile  gives  a  velocity  in  a  smooth  straight 
channel  of  three  miles  an  hour.  i8«o  Hauchton  Phys. 
Gto^.  iii.  137  It  has.. a  velocity  of  upwards  of  three  knots 
per  hour. 

2.  Rapidity  (absolute  or  relative)  of  operation  or 
action ;  quickness. 

a  1674  Clarendon  Sun'.  Leriath.  (1676)  18  Mr.  Hobbes 
was  with  the  velocity  of  a  thought . .  able  to  decipher  that 
impertinent  Question.  1743  W.  Emerson  Flu.xiotis  2  He 
will  find  some  to  increase  faster,  others  slower ;  and  con- 
sequently that  there  are  comparative  Velocities  (or  Fluxions) 
of  Increase  during  their  Generation.  1794  Hutton  Philos. 
Light,  etc.  198  Neither  the  quantity  of  the  fire,  nor  the 
velocity  of  its  propagation.  1817  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India.  II. 
V.  v.  479  Colonel  Brathwaite  was  instructed  to  anticipate 
resisunce  by  velocity  of  completion.  1858  Froude  Hist. 
Eng  IV.  481  The  velocity  with  which  the  English  world 
was  swept  into  the  New  Era.  1871  B.  Stewart  Heat 
(ed.  2)  §  228  The  rate  at  which  it  loses  temperature  or  the 
velocity  of  cooling, 

3.  altrtli.  and  Comb.,  as  velocity-measurer,  po- 
tential, ratio. 

1849-sa  Weale  Diet.  Terms  s.v.  Velocimeter,  Such  a 
velocity-measurer  was  constructed  by  Breguet,  of  Paris. 
1878  W.  K.  Clifford  Dynamic  m.  203  The  circulation 
along  any  path  from  o  to />..  is  called  the  velocity-potential 
at/.  l88a  Minchin  £/«//>/.  A'/iKrwa^  160  If.. the  velocity 
potential  has  at  each  point  of  the  curve  an  assigned  value. 
1887  D.  A.  I^w  Machint  Draw.  (1892)  36  Velocity  Ratio  in 
Belt  Gearing. 

Velodrome,  [a.  F.  velodrome,  f.  v^lo  coUoq. 
abbrev.  of  zelocipide  Vei-ocipede  -f  -drome  as  in 
Hippodrome.]  A  special  place  or  building  in 
which  exhibitions  of  cycle-riding,  cycle  or  motor 
races,  etc.,  are  held. 

1901  Times  26  Nov.  5/6  The  Alexandra  Palace  Velodrome. 
Ibid.,  The  sides  slope  gently  from  the  floor  to  the  'hog- 
backs ',  which  are  placed  at  either  end  of  the  velodrome. 

Velom,  obs.  variant  of  Vellttm. 
Velonea,  Velonia,  variants  of  Vai-onia. 
Velonye,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Felont. 
+  Velope,  aphetic  form  of  Envelope  v.    Obs.—^ 
I7»i  \V.  Hamilton  Wallace  93  With  Darkness  velop'd, 
soon  they  reach 'd  the  Gate. 

Velouet,  obs.  form  of  Velvet. 
II  Veloora  (v»l»r).     Also  velour,  veluse.    [F. 
velours  (OF.  velour,  velous)  velvet.    Cf.  Velube.] 

1.  fSee  quots.  and  cf  Lube  sb.^) 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  l^etnurs,  a  Velvet-Rubber  for 
a  Hat.  1831-3  Encyct.  Metrop.  (1845)  VI 1 1.  762  (2  A  uniform 
direction  is  given  to  the  nap  by  means  of.  .a  plush  brush 
called  a  velours.  1851-4  Tomlinson's  Cycl.^  Use/.  Arts 
(1866)  I.  837/2  The  general  surf;ice  of  the  hat  is. .improved 
by  means  of.  .a  plush  cushion  called  a  velours,  or  veluse. 
187s  Knicjht  Did.  Meek.  2609/1  Velour,  a  hatter's  luster- 
ing  and  smoothing  pad  of  sillc  or  plush. 

2.  a.  (See  quot.) 

1858  SiMMONDS  Did.  Treule,  Velours,  a  kind  of  velvet  or 
plush  foi  furniture,  carpets,  etc.  manufactured  in  Prussia, 
partly  of  linen  and  partly  of  double  cotton  warps  with 
mohair  yarn  weft. 

b.  A  woollen  dress-stuff  with  a  velvet  pile. 

1884  Knicht  Did.Meci.Suppl  923/1  K^iwrrj. ., a  French 
goods,  all  wool.  1913  Play  Pictorial  No.  134.  p.  ii/3  A 
medium  shade  of  striped  grey  velours. 

II  Veloutine  (vjl«tih).  [F.,  f.  veloutf  velvety 
-h-ine]     (See  quot.  1884.) 

1884  Knight  Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.  923/t  Veloutine  (printed 
Velonline]. .,  a  corded  French  fabric,  with  fancy  wool  warp 
and  merino  wool  weft.  1890  Daily  News  29  May  3/1  The 
chemisette  is  generally  made  of  finely  pleated  silk,  whether 
it  be  in  the  richest  veloutine,  bengaline,  or  ordinary  surah. 

Velt,  southern  dial,  vari.ant  of  Felt  sb.'-^ 

1879  Jefferies  IVild  Li/e  301  The  ploughboys  call  the 
fieldfares  '  velts  *. 

Velt,  var.  Veldt  ;  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Welt  v. 

t  Velter.  Obs.—^  [ad.  OF.  veltre  or  med.L. 
veltris  :  see  Fewteker.]     A  small  hnntiog-dog. 

1598  .Manwood  Lawes  Forest  Carta  de  Foresta  of  Canutus 
I  32  margin.  These  little  Dogges  called  Velteres,  and  such 
as  are  called  Ramhundt  (al  which  Dogges  are  to  sit  in  ones 
lap)  may  be  kept  in  the  Forest. 

Velteror.     rare-^.     [Cf.  prec]   =  Fewtereb. 

1911  J.  H.  Round  King's  Serjeants  272  The  number  of 
greyhounds . .  accompanying  them  varied,  but  each  velterer, 
normally,  had  charge  of  from  four  to  six. 

t  Veltfare,  obs.  dial,  variant  of  Fieldpahe. 

Cf.  the  mod.  dial,  form  veltiver. 

a  17M  Swift  Country  Parsons  Blessings  (Hoppe),  Or  else 
a  vrltfare  or  a  snipe. 

Valthft,  obs.  .Sc.  forms  of  Wevlth. 
Velthy,  obs.  form  of  Wealthy  a. 
t  Velt-marshal,  Obs.   Also  veldt-marshal, 
velt-mareschal.     [ad.  G.feld-marschall,  with  the 
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spelling  of  the  first  element  influenced  by  LG.  or 
Du.]   =  Field-marshal. 

1709  Land,  Gaz.  No.  4560/2  The  King  of  Denmark  and 
King  Augustus  stood  as  Godfathers  to  a  Son  of  the  Velt- 
Mar-shal.  1737  Gentl.  Mag,  VII.  641/2  To  resign  the 
Command  of  the  Army  provisionally  to  Velt-Marshal 
Philippi.  1774  H.  Walpole  Corr.  (1846)  V.  368  You  may 
be  a  veldt-marshal  by  this  time.  1819  Scott  Leg.  Montrose 
xi,  Anent  whilk  I  have  heard  the  great  Velt-Mareschal 
Bannier  hold  a  learned  argument  with  General  Tiefenbach. 

11  Velum  (vrl^pm).  PI.  vela  (vria).  [L. 
vUiim  a  sail,  awning,  curtain,  covering,  veil.] 

I.  f  a.  A  screen  or  protection,  Obs. 

1781  Priestley  in  Young  Autobiogr.  (1898)  v.  99  _A  glass 
velum,  interposed  between  the  retort  and  the  recipient  for 
the  air,  remains  quite  cool  and  dry. 
b.  A  velarium, 

1843  Penny  CycL  XXVI.  197/2  Such  ceiling  or  vault 
therefore  assumes  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  awning 
or  velum  stretched  immediately  upon  arches. 

^.  Anat,  a.  The  soft. palate;  the  membranous 
septum  extending  backwards  from  the  hard  palate. 

Also  more  fully  vehim  fcUati  and  velwn  pendulum. 

(.1)  177X  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  303/1  The  septum,  which  may 
likewise  be  termed  veluvi,  or  valvula  palati^  terminates 
below  by  a  loose  floating  edge.  1782  Heberden  Cotnmeut. 
vii.  (1806)  27  The  velum  pendulum  was  putrid.  1805  Med. 
JmL  XIV,  179  One  was  removed ..  from  behind  the  velum 
pendulum  by  the  forceps.  1847  Todd's  CycL  Ana/.  III. 
951  The  velum  palati  is  a  soft  moveable  curtain  stretching 
backwards  and  downwards  into  the  cavity_  of  the  pharynx 
[etcj.  Ibid,,,  Muscles  of  the  velum  palati.  1859  Semple 
Diphtheria  55  The  posterior  column  of  the  velum  palati. 

{h)  1753  Diet.  Arts  ^  Sc:.  III.  2313/2  The  great  uses 
of  this  membrane  are.. for  preventing  by  its  claustrum  or 
velum,  the  things  to  be  swallowed  from  getting  up  into  the 
nostril--;.  i8s6  S.  Cooper  First  Lines  Surgery  241  The 
velum  and  uvula  are  occasionally  destroyed.  1846  Brittan 
tr.  Malgaigne^s  Man.  Oper.  Surg.  365  You  see  then  the 
importance  of  passing  the  needles  through  a  welldet*:rmined 
point  of  the  velum.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  725 
A  child.. was  attacked  by  sore-throat  with  false  membrane, 
which  spread  from  the  tonsils  over  the  velum. 

attrib.  18795/.  Georges  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  570  Voice  husky; 
glands  of  velum  palate  enlarged. 

b.  One  or  other  of  two  membranes  extending 
from  the  vermiform  process  of  the  brain. 

1840  G.  V.  Ellis  Anat.  52  The  two  medullary  vela  are 
inclined  obliquely  towards  each  other.  Ibid.,,  The  anterior 
medullary  velum  or  valve  of  Vieussens.  1873  Mivart  Elem. 
Anat.  377  The  velum  consists  only  of  the  ependyma,  the  pia 
mater,  and  the  arachnoid. 

O.  A  triangular  fold  of  the  pia  mater  lying 
between  the  third  ventricle  and  the  fornix  of  the 
brain.     (In  fnll  velum  inlerpositum.) 

c  1845  TodiCsCycl,  A  nat.  1 1 1. 635  The  velum  interpositum  Is 

best  exposed .  .by  removing  carefully  in  succession  the  corpus 

callosum  and  the  fornix.     In  raising  the  velum  itself  [etc.). 

d.  A  small  triangular  space  in  the  inferior  region 

of  the  bladder. 

1835-6  Todd's  CycL  Anat.  I.  385/1  This  membrane  pre- 
sents some  peculiarities  throughout  the  extent  of  a  small 
region  named  the  '  trigone  '  or  the  '  velum  '  of  the  bladder. 

3.  Zool.  A  membrane  or  membranous  integument, 
csp.  one  occurring  in  molluscs,  medusae,  or  lower 
forms  of  animal  life. 

i8a6  KiRBV  &  Sp.  Entomol.  HI.  370  Velum  (the  Velum), 
a  membrane  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  cubital  spur 
in  Apis.  1840  Penny  CycL  XVI.  iio/i  Though  the  term 
velum  is  used,  which  would  hardly  be  applicable  to  the 
palmated  arms  or  vela  cf  the  other  kind  [of  Nautilus].  1877 
HuXLEV  Anat.  Inv.  .Anim.  iii.  129  The  inner  margin  of  the 
bell  in  these  mcdusoids  is  always  produced  into  a  velum. 
1887  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  420/1  In  the  majority  of  sponges 
both  excurrent  and  incurrent  canals  are  constricted  at  in- 
tervals by  transverse  diaphragms  or  vela^  which  contain 
myocytes  concentrically  and  sometimes  radiately  arranged. 

4.  Bot,  A  membranous  structure  or  covering  in 
certain  fungi. 

183a  LiNDLEV  Introd.  Bot.  208  The  velum,  or  veil,  is  a 
horizontal  membrane,  connecting  the  margin  of  the  pileus 
with  the  stipes.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  1207/1  Velum,  the 
annulus  of  certain  fungals.  i88a  Vines  tr.  Sachs's  Bot.  337 
This  formation  of  a  velum  is  connected  with  the  entire 
growth  of  the  whole  fructification. 

Velum 'e,  Velumne,  obs.  ff.  Vellum. 

Velunge,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Feeling  sh, 

Veluot,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Velvet. 

Velnre  (v/l'ua'j).  Also  6  vellure.  [ad.  OF. 
velottr :  see  Veloubs.j 

tl.  Velvet.     K\^o  attrib,  Obs. 

J587  Harrison  Descr.  Eng.  in.  i.  in  Holinshed  I,  22t/i 
But  now.,  the  same  [wool]  hath  beene  imploicd  vnto  sundrie 
other  vses,  as  mockados,  baies,  vcllures,  gro^raines,  &c. 
X596SHAK&  Tam.Shr.  in.  it.  62  One  girth  sixe  times  peec'd, 
and  a  womans  Crupper  of  velure.  160a  Marston  Ant.  ^ 
Mel,  V.  Wks.  1856  I.  57  A  yellow  taffata  dubblet,  cut  upon 
carnation  velure.  /z  16x5  Fletcher  Noble  Gent.  v.  i,  Did 
you  not  walk  the  Town,  In  a  long  Cloak  half  compass?  an 
old  Hat,  Lin'd  with  Vellure?    1640 in  "EinticV London  (1766) 

II.  179  Velnrcs:  English,  the  single  piece.  1748  Whitehall 
Evening-Post  No.  405,  [He]  had  on  when  he  was  last  seen, 
a  light  Dove-coloured  Coat,  black  Velure  Waistcoat,  grey 
Breeche.s  and  a  light  Grizzle  Wig. 

Comb.  1607  Df-kker  Northiuard  Hoe  \x.  i,  The  bragging 
velure-caniond  hobbi-horscs  praunce  vp  and  downe  as  if 
some  a  the  Tiltcrs  had  ridden  them. 

2,  =  Velocrs  I.  Hence  Veln*re  v.  trans.,  to 
dress  (a  hat)  by  means  of  a  velvet  pad. 

1880  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  520/1  Dressing  and  polishing., 
come  next,  after  which  the  hat  is  '  velured  '  in  a  revolving 
machine  by  the  application  of  haircloth  and  velvet  velures. 
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Velu'tinOUS,  a.  f-nt.  and  BoL  [f.  mod.L. 
veluHn-nSy  f.  med.L.  velutum  velvet.]    (bee  quots.) 

1826  KiRBy  &  Sp.  Entomol,  IV.  xlvi.  276  Velutinous^.. 
covered  with  very  thick-.set  upright  short  hairs  or  pile,  re- 
sembling velvet.  1857  A.  Gray  Eirst  Less.  Bot.  (1866)  236 
Velutinoiis.,  velvety  10  the  touch.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  1207/1 
Velutinous,  velvety ;  having  a  hairy  surface,  which  in 
texture  resembles  velvet,  as  in  Rochea  coccinea. 

Velvatter,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Well-water. 
Ve'lveret,     Also  -ett.    Now  rare.    [Irreg.  f. 
Velvet  sb.     Hence  F.  veiverelle.'\     A  variety  of 
fustian  with  a  velvet  surface. 

1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  III.  268  The  Cotton 
Trade.. has  been  greatly  improvedof  latc.by  the  Invention 
of  Velverets.  1776  [see  Velveteen  i].  1787  G.  Canning 
Microcosm  No.  22  (1788)  258,  I  shall  presently  see  land- 
scapes beautifully  diversified  with . .  plains  of  Plush, . .  vallies 
of  Velveret,  and  meadows  of  Manchester.  1803  Ann.  Reg. 
828  Cotton  velvets,  velveteens,  velverets,  thicksets,  cords, 
and  other  cotton  piece  goods.  1839  Ure  Did.  Arts  537 
The  cotton  stuffs  called  corduroy,  velverett,  velveteen, 
thicksett,  used  for  men's  wearing  apparel,  belong  to  the 
same  fabric.  Ibid.  538  Plain  Velveret  .  .Cord  and  Velveret. 
188a  Caulfeild  &  bAWARD  Dict.  Needleiv.  510/2  Velveret^ 
an  inferior  sort  of  Velvet,  employed  for  trimmings,  the  web 
of  which  is  of  cotton,  and  the  pile  of  silk. 

attrib.  1795  SouTHEY  Lett./r.  Spain  (1799)  12  A  soldier 
was  the  other  character,  in  old  black  velveret  breeches. 

Velvet  (velvet),  sb.    Forms  :  a.  4-7  veluet,  4, 

6  -ett  (5  feluett),  6  -ette  ;  4-  velvet  (5  felvet, 
velveut,  -ved,  velavet),  5-7  velvett  (6  -vytt)t 

7  villvet,  8  velvit.  y3,  5-6  velwet  (5  felwet,  6 
-weth) ;  5  vele-,  vellewet  (fellevtret,  felewote) ; 
veloaet,  -owet.  7.  5  weluette,  5-6  -wet(t,  6 
wellweut,  welvet,  Sc,  wellvet,  welwete.  5.  Sc. 
5  veluate,  6  -uote,  -uot(t ;  6  weluot,  -wot(e, 
wellwott,  wolv/at.  €.  6  vellett,  -at  (velat),  Sc. 
-ot(e,  6-7  vellet,  [ad.  med.L.  velveUtm  {-etlum)y 
also  vel(l)uetum  {^ettunt)^  app.  representing  a 
Romanic  type  *viliutettum,  dim.  of  '^villutum, 
whence  med.L.  v€l{V)uUim  {vcloiuni)^  It.  velluto, 
OF.  velut^  -ute,  Sp.  and  Pg.  velhido,  ultimately  f. 
L.  vill-Hs  shaggy  hair.  Cf.  Vellute,  Velours, 
and  Veluke.] 

I.  1.   A  textile   fabric  of  silk  having  a  short, 
dense,  and  smooth  piled  surface  ;  a  kind  or  variety 
of  this, 
I       Also  with  defining  terms  as  cotton^  Geuoa^  raised,  stamped 
I    velvet :  see  these  words. 

I        a.  i3ao    IVardr.  Ace.  Edtv.  11^  2a/i4i  i  couerchief  de 
i     veluett.     13..    Gaiv.   <V  Gr.  Knt.  2027   His  cote,  wyth  J?e 
I     conysaunce   of   ^e   clere   werkez,   Ennurned   vpon   veluet 
I     vertuuus  stoncz.     1351  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  25  Ediv.  Ill,  137, 
i     j  fanoun  de  murre  velvet,     a  1400  T.  Chestre  Launfal  950 
Her  sadell  was  semyly  sett,  The  sanibus  wer  grene  felvet. 
1     C1441  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II,  208  Farewelle,  damask  and 
i     clothes  of  gold;  Farewelle,  velvet,  and  clothes  in  grayn. 
j     1483  in  Somerset  Med,  Wills  (1901)  245  To  Allhalow  Chirch 
j     of  Aisheton   my   gown    of   blew    feluett.     1538  Starkey 
i     England  i.  iv.  (1871)  130  Yf  the  nobyllys..bt  not  appay- 
raylyd  in  sylkys  and  veluettys,  they  thynke  they  lake  much 
!     of  theyr  honowre.     1555  Watkf.man  Fardie  hacions  i.  iv. 
46  Tentes  and  pauilions  placed  in  good  ordre,  of  veluet  and 
I     saten.     i6oi  Holland   Pliny  I.   124  That  our  ladies  and 
wiues  when  they  go  abroad  in  the  street  may.  .^hine  again 
I     in  their  silks  and  veluets.     1694  Marten's  P'oy.  Spitzbergen 
I     in  Ace,  Sev.  Late  Voy.  II.  166  He  is  not  as  black  as  Velvet, 
as  the  Whale  is,  but  like  a  Tench.     1735  Johnson  Lobo's 
Abyssinia,  Descr.  iii.  55  They  wear  all  sorts  of  Silks,  and 
particularly  the  fine  Velvets  of  Turkey.  1756-7  xx.Keyslefs 
Trav.  (1760)  II,  376  A  suite  of  seven  rooms  furnished  with 
red  damask  and  velvet.     1807-8  W.  Irving  Salmag.  (1824) 
262  The  lady  in  blue  velvet,  who  so  attentively  peruses  her 
book.     1815  Elphinstone  Ace.  Caubul {iS^i)  1.  385  Em- 
broidered satin,  velvet,  and  Persian  brocade  are,  of  course, 
confined  to  the  great.     1879  Cassell's    Techn.  Educ.   IV. 
261/2  Mohair,  .is  largely  made  into  fabrics  for  ladies'  wear, 
linings,  tabinets,  plushes,  and  velvets. 

p.  a  1400  T.  Chfstre  Launf.  235  Har  manteles  wer  of 
grene  felwet,  Ybordured  with  gold.  14*3  Rolls  of  Parlt. 
IV.  255/1  Upon  velowet,  and  Cloth  of  Gold.  C1430  Lydg. 
Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  3  The  noble  Mayer  clad  in  reed 
velewet.  Ibid.  6  The  tour  arrayed  withe  velwettes  soft*. 
1531  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1905)  45,  iij  olde  doblettes  and 
Shredys  of  velwet.  1558  in  Noake  Worcester  Mon.  (i8e6) 
172  A  coope  of  blewe  felweih  with  oystars  felhers.  ^ 

y.  \^\~%  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  {%yxxif^t<) ^Ti,\  vestimentum 

..de  welwett.     01450  Le  Morte  Arih.  2615  Hyr  parayllc 

All  ofonchcwCjOfl'a  grene  weluette.    \tfiT  PiltonChurchw. 

Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  52  A  westement  of  grene  wellwett. 

Ibid..  A  mantell  of  purpull  wellweut.    a  1548  Hall  Chron.^ 

Edtv.    IV,  234    On   hys  honet  of  blacke   welvet   a   floure 

delyce  of  golde.     a  1578  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot. 

(S.T.S.)  I.  174  Ane  ryding  pie  of  blak  wejlvet.     Ibid.  368 

Claith  of  gould,  welwete,  sataine  and  dameis. 

I       &.  1436  Registr.  Aberdon.  (Maitland   CI.)    II.  142  Vnus 

mantelTus  pro   nostra  domina  borderatus  cum  ly  veluate. 

i     1500-ao  Dunbar  Poems  Ixxvii.  12  Four  men  of  renoun,  In 

I    gounes  of  veluot.     157a  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxiii.  254 

His  wyfe  weiris  weluot  on  hir  Gowne  and  CoUer.      1581 

\    Burnk  in  Cath.   Tract.  (S.T.S.)  136  That  the  altaris  vas 

vont  to  be  ornit  vith  veluot. 

*.  1546-7  in  Feuillerat  Rer'cls  Edtv.  VI  (1914)  6  Foi" 
making  of  one  doble  turff  Cappe  of  vellett  white  &  Grene 
chekyd.  1547  Harl,  MS.  1419  B.  fol.  555  h,  One  placards 
of  Murrey  vellat ;  another  of  crimson  vellat.  c  1550  Lvnde- 
SAV  Tragedie  21  [A  man]  In  Rayment  reid-.Off  vellot  and 
of  Saityng  Crammosie.  1605  London  Prodigal  1.  i.  161  My 
ryding  breeches,  Vnckle,  those  that  you  thought  had  bene 
vellet.  1668  Bp.  Hacket  in  Surtees  Misc.  {1861)  Introd.  p. 
xiv,  The  most  curious  piece  that  I  have  seen  of  purple  vellet. 
b.  A  piece  of  this  material,  rare. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Sqr.'s  T.  636  By  hir  beddes  heed  sche 
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made  a  mewe.  And  cowred  it  with  veluettes  [v.r.  vclowttj-s] 
bkwe.  i*4«  Tmackiray  Ka<i.  fair  x\i.  Ropes,  palls, 
velvets,  ostrich  feathers,  and  other  mortuary  properties. 
a  In  various  fig.  or  allusive  uses. 
a  tj)<  Grkfne  &  Lodge  LMiiiig  Gl.  G.'s  Wks.  (Grosart) 
XlvTso  If  he  were  a  king  of  veluet,  1  will  talke  to  him. 
i«M  Mtrry  Devil  EdiiioHlim  iv.  i.  37  Thou  speakst  as  true 
as  veluet.  i«7«  T.  Jordan  Lcmi.  Triumili.  4  My  father, 
store  of  velvet  worej  My  grandsire,  beggars'  velvet. 
aiTOO  B.  E.  Diet  CtuU.  Crmr,  I  'tlvel,  a  Tongue.  Ttf  the 
Vehti,  to  Tongue  a  Woman.  [Hence  in  later  slang  D'c's) 
l«u  (see  Gentleman  5  cl.  i8«3  Eca.n  Grose  s  Diet.  Vulg. 
r.  S.V.  l-ilvet.  To  the  little  gentleman  in  velvet,  1.  a  the 
mole  that  threw  up  the  hill  that  caused  Crop  (King  William  s 
hoise)  to  stumble.  lM»  PiDGEON  Engineer  s  HMaj'iiSS}) 
l6j  Whose  hand  of  iron  was  never  ungloved  with  velvet. 
189B  ireilm.  Caz.  5  Jan.  3/3  Paul  Mercer  is  born,  not  indeed 
in  the  purple,  but  in  the  \-elvet  of  vast  wealth. 

d.  On  velvet,  in  a  position  of  ease  or  advantage  ; 
in  an  advantageous  or  prosperous  condition. 

Now  chiefly  in  sporting  slang  (see  Uter  quots.),  but  formerly 
in  more  general  use.  . 

lj«o  Burke  Ots.  Pres.  St.  iV.it.  Wks.  11.  n^  Not  like 
our  author,  who  is  always  on  velvet,  he  is  aware  of  some 
difficulties.  i;«S  Grose  Diet.  Vulgar  T.,  To  be  upon 
velvet,  to  have  the  best  of  a  bet  or  match.  1789  .^nbuhv 
Trea.  II.  382  Therefore,  only  tell  General  Phillips  '  that  on 
that  day  1  fought  upon  velvet '.  1818  Scott  7ml.  23  Feb., 
We  stand  on  velvet  as  to  finance.  184s  Disraeli  Sybil 
(1863)  4«  Before  that  we  were  on  velvet ;  but  the  instant  he 
appeared  everything  was  changed.  1874  Slang  Diet.  334 
l5en  who  have  succeeded  in  their  speculations,  especially 
on  the  turf,  are  said  to  stand  on  velvet.  1897  Daily ^  Nms 
I  June  3/5  Is  that  what  you  call  being  '  On  velvet  when 
j-ou  are  sure  to  win  something?— Yes. 

e.  A  wearer  of  velvet. 

1783  Mrs.  H.  Cowlev  Which  is  the  Man  lli.  iii,  We  had 
all  the  law  ladies  fro:n  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  dozen  good  velvets 
from  Bishopsgate,  with  the  wives  and  daughters  of  half  the 
M.D.'s  and  LL.D.'s  in  town. 

2.  transf.  The  soft  downy  skin  which  covers  a 
deer's  liom  while  in  the  growing  stage. 

CJ410  Master  0/ Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  ii,  Hir  homes 
benn  keuered  with  a  softe  heer,  t>at  hunters  call  veluetz. 
1S7«  Turberv.  Venerie  47  Then  they  discouer  theraselues, 
going  vnto  the  trees  to  fray  their  heads,  and  to  rub  of  the 
veluet.  Ibid.  244  His  heade  when  it  commeth  first  out,  hath 
a  rtisset  pyll  upon  it,  the  whiche  is  called  Veluet.  1697 
Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  492  The  Surface  of  the  Horn,  and  the 
smooth  Hairy  Skin  that  covers  them  whilst  they  are  grow- 
ing (which  is  commonly  call'd  the  Velvet).  1859  Todd's 
Cycl.  Anat.  V.  518/1  In  the  early  condition  the  horn  is  soft 
and  yielding,  and  is  protected  only  by  a . .  delicate  integu- 
ment... From  this  circumstance  the  skin  is  here  termed  the 
'  velvet '.  183a  Pike  Barren  Ground  N.  Canada  43  It  was 
a  full-grown  bull  in  prime  condition,  the  velvet  not  yet 
shed,  but  the  horns  quite  hard  underneath. 

b.  In  the  phr.  in  velvet,  said  of  the  deer. 

1880  W.  Gill  River  Golden  Sandl.  viii.  370  The  deer  are 
only  hunted  when  in  velvet,  and  from  the  horns  in  this  state 
a  medicine  is  made.  1884  Jefferies  Red  Decriv.  72  While 
this  bark  or  skin  remains  on  the  horn  the  stag  is  said  to  be 
in  velvet  and  is  not  hunted. 

3.  A  surface,  substance,  etc.,  comparable  to  velvet 
in  respect  of  softness  or  general  appearance. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guil/eiiieau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  41/2  The 
Potentiall  Cauteryes  nowe-adayes  are  indeede  of  velvet, 
and  vcrye  excellent.  Ibid.  41  b/i  That  is  one  of  the  best, 
which  Mr.  PariS  calleth  the  Cauterye  of  Velvet.  1747 
Gray  Death  P'nv.  Cat  9  The  velvet  of  her  paws.  1781 
CowpER  Ef.  Prot.  Lady  15  Where  Nature  has  her  mossy 
velvet  spread.  1897  'O.  Rhoscomyl'  White  Rose  .4mo 
267  Here  is  something  to  put  velvet  in  the  ale.  1904  R.  J. 
Farrer  Garden  Asia  240  Every  peak  is  clad  in  the  velvet 
of  wood  and  copse. 

b.  ellipl.  A  velvet  cork. 

1830  Edinb.  Cycl.  VII.  I.  217/1  The  finished  corks  are 
finally  sorted  by  a  boy  into  four  kinds,  superfine  or  velvets, 
fine,  common,  and  coarse. 

II.  attrib.  and  Comb.  4.  Attrib.,  in  the  sense 
'made  of  velvet',  as  velvet  bag,  band,  cap,ginon, 
etc.,  or  'covered  with  velvet',  as  velvet  cushion, 
furniture. 

c  1350  Lybtaus  Disc  838  A  velvwet  mantyll  gay..Sche 
caste  abowte  her  swyre.  1480  Wardr.  Ace.  Edw.  IV  (1830) 
149  A  longe  gowne  of  grene  velvet  upon  velvet  tisshue  cloth 
of  gold.  1500-10  Dunbar  Poems  Ixxxviii.  36  Many  a  semely 
knyght.  .in  velvet  gownes  and  cheynes  of  gold.  154a  Test. 
Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  159  One  other  jackett . .  with  velvett 
bandes.  i6ti  Pasquits  Night.cap  (1877)  37,  I  thinke  them 
in  their  hattes  as  good.  As  Gentle-women  in  their  veluet. 
hood.  x6»i  Sir  R.  Boyle  in  Lismore  Papers  (1886)  II.  17 
My  wives  Tawney  vellet  gown.  CX645  in  Verney  Mem. 
(1907)  I.  5  The  red  velvet  furniture.  1780  Burke  (Econ, 
ktform  Wks.  III.  321  Have  their  velvet  bags,  and  their 
red  boxes,  been  so  full,  that  nothing  more  could  possibly  be 
crammed  into  them?  1796  Wolcot(P.  Pindar)  .^a^iVtf  Wks. 
r8t2  III.  408  Who  with  a  velvet  lash  would  flog  a  bear.  l8a8 
LvTTON  Pelham  III.  v.  Beneath  this  was  a  faded  velvet 
waistcoat.  1848  Lady  Lyttelton  Corr.  (1912)  388,  I  am 
sending  some  narrow  velvet  ribbon  to  trim  it  along  the 
tucks. 

b.  Attrib.,  in  the  sense  '  smooth  or  soft   like 
velvet,  velvety ',  as  velvet  down,  hand,  leaf,  etc. 

1588  SHAK.S.  L.  L.  L.  IV.  iii.  105  Through  the  Veluet  leaues 
the  winde,  All  vnseene,  can  passage  finde,  1598  Chapman 
Hero  ^  Leander  v.  439  Come  Night  and  lay  thy  veluet  hand 
On  glorious  Daves  outfacing  face.  i6r6  J.  Lane  Contn. 
Sgr7s  T.  VI.  23  Which  fertil  zephirs  velvet  spirit  bloweth. 
1634  Milton  Comus  898  Thus  I  set  my  printless  feet  O're 
the  Cowslips  Velvet  head.  1754  Gray  Progr.  Poesy  27  O'er 
Idalia's  velvet-green  The  rosy-crowned  Loves  are  seen  On 
Cytherea's  day.  1775  Sheridan  Duenna  11.  i.  Then  the 
rtises  on  those  cheeks  are  shaded  with  a  sort  of  velvet  down. 
a  1805  H.  K.  White  Remains  (1825)  365  Stretch 'd  supinely 
on  the  velvet  turf.    186a  Mrs.  Norton  Lady  0/ La  Garaye 
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Prol.  108  The  soft  white  ow!  with  velvet  wings.  t88o  Mrs. 
Forrester  Roy  <5-  K.  I.  2  A  tuft  of  dark  velvet  pansies  on 
one  side.  .         ,„.         ,  , 

fig.  1592  Arden  o/Feversham  1. 1.  324  Why,  what  art  thou 
now  but  a  Veluet  drudge,  A  cheating  steward,  and  base 
minded  pesant?  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeaus  Fr,  Chtrurg. 
41  b/i  Receipte  of  the  Velvet  Cauterye.  1609  Ev.  Woman 
in  Hum.  i.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  Pi.  IV,  I  cannot  soothe  the 
World  With  velvet  words  and  oyly  flatteries.  1639  Fullkr 
Holy  War  Ep.  Ded.,  History  is  a  velvet  study  and  recrea- 
tion work.  1647  N.  Ward  Simple  Cobler  (1843)  86,  I  have 
..taken  a  few  finish  stitches,  which  may. .please  a  few 
Velvet  cares.  1818  Keats  Endym.  iv.  297  With  as  sweet 
a  softness  as  might  be  Remember'd  from  its  velvet  summer 
song.  1878  Browning  Poets  Croisic  xciii,  He . .  to  such  pur- 
pose  intervenes  That  you  get  velvet-compliment,  three-pile. 
o.  With  names  of  colours,  esp.  velvet  black. 
1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseuti.  Ep.  335  Of  the  suffitus  of  a 
torch,  doe  Painters  make  a  velvet  blacke.  i66a  Merrett 
tr.  NerCs  Art  of  Glass  cii.  This  is  a  most  fair  Velvet  Black. 
1798  CoLERiixjE  Anc.  Mar.  IV.  xiii,  Blue,  glossy  green,  and 
velvet  black,  They  coiled  and  swam.  1809  Shaw  Gen.  Zool. 
VII.  11.  496  Velvet-black  Paradise  Bird.  i8xi  Ibid.  Vlll.  i. 
292  Velvet-crimson  Humming-Bird. 

5.  Parasynlhetic  and  instrumental,  as  velvet- 
beardedj  -caped,  -draped,  -eared,  -eyed,  etc. 

x6ii  L.  Barry  Ram  Alley  in.  i,  These  *Veluet  bearded 
boyes  will  still  be  doing,  say  what  we  old  men  can.  1593 
Marlowe  Ediv.  II,  11.  i.  754  A  *Veluet  cap'de  cloake,  fac  st 
before  with  Serge.  1888  Miss  Braddon  Fatal  Three  i.  i, 
'Ihe  gentleman  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  *velvet- 
draped  mantel-piece.  1805  R.  W.  Dickson  Pract.  Agric. 
I,  540  The  hoary  ivhite  [wheat],  by  some  called  \\\t.*velzict' 
eared,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable.  170a  Petiver  Gazophyl. 
I.  §  10  Ihe  *Velvet.eyed  Virginia  Snap-Beetle.  1848 
Thackeray  Van.  Fair  Ixi,  The  *velvet-footed  butler  brought 
them  their  wine.  1691  [?J.  Bancroft]  Edw.  Ill  with 
P'all  Mortimer  11.  11,  These  Peuking  *velvethearted  Wary 
Knaves  that  jiretend  to  Scruples.  1876  '  Ouida  '  IVinter  City 
vl,  She  let  him  sit  by  her  in  little  sheltered  "velvet-hung 
nooks.  1855  Thackeray  Newcomes  xxxv,  The  broad-hatted, 
.."velvet-jacketed,  jovial  colony  of  the  artists.  1859  Geo. 
Eliot  A.  Bede  xxxvii,  There  were  the  locket  and  earrings 
in  the  little  "velvet-lined  boxes,  1796  Burke  Lett,  to  Noble 
LordW\is.  (1907)  VI.  71  The  demure,  in>idious,..*velvet- 
pawed,  green-eyed  philosophers.  1854  Greenwood  //a/j  ^ 
Mishaps  17  The  "velvet-sheathed  dagger  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 1891  C.  James  Rom.  Rigmarole  103  The  two  miles 
home  were  like  walking  in  *velvet-soled  shoes.  1870 
Pouchet's  Universe  109  Certain  *  velvet- winged  Phalenae. 

6.  Objective,  with  agent-nouns,  as  velvet-dresser^ 
-maker,  -weaver,  etc. ;  also  velvet  merchant. 

1530  pALSGR.  284/2  Velvetmaker,  ucloustier.  1653  Urqu- 
iiART  Rabelais  1.  Ivi.  247  Velvet-weavers,  Tapestrie-makers 
and  Upholsterers.  1677  Miege  Fr.  Diet,  i,  Veloutier,..SL 
Velvet-maker.  1848  Mill  Pol.  Econ.  i.  v.  §  9  {1876)  51  This 
change.. only  transfers  Employment  from  velvet-makers  to 
bricklayers.  1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  Velvet- dresser,  a 
cleaner  and  dyer  of  velvet.  Ibid.,  Velvet-manufizcturer,  a 
weaver  of  velvet,  i860  Ruskin  Unto  this  Last  iv.  §  76  note. 
He  pays,  probably,  an  intermediate  ship-owner,  velvet 
merchant,  and  shopman. 

7.  Special  Combs.  :  velvet-brush  (see  quot,)  ; 
f  velvet-cap,  one  who  wears  a  cap  of  velvet ;  a 
physician  or  student;  velvet-cloth  (see  quots.)  ; 
t  velvet-coat,  ?  a  young  fop  ;  velvet  copper- 
ore,  cyanotrichite ;  velvet-cork  (see  quot.  and 
of.  3b);  t  velvet-guard,  a  trimming  of  velvet;  a 
wearer  of  such  trimmings;  f  velvet-jacket,  an 
attendant  or  retainer  wearing  a  jacket  of  velvet; 
velvet-loom,  a  loom  for  weaving  velvet ;  velvet- 
painting  (see  quot.  1849-50) ;  velvet-paper  (see 
quot.) ;  velvet-pile  attrib,,  having  a  pile  like  that 
of  velvet ;  also  absol.y  a  carpet  or  cloth  of  this 
kind  ;  velvet-plain  poet.y  a  card-table ;  velvet 
tip  (see  sense  2  ;  in  quot,  used  allusively)  ;  velvet 
tree,  wire  drawer,  work  (see  quots.). 

1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  *  Velvet-brush,  a  brush  used 
by  ladies  to  remove  dust,  &c.  from  garments  made  of 
velvet.  i6oa  ind  Pi.  Return /r.  Parnass.  \\.  i.  554  It  is 
requisite  that  the  French  Phisitions  be  learned  and  careful!, 
your  English  "veluet  cap  is  malignant  and  enuious.  1630 
Randolph  /^rzi/:>/Mj  12  Euery  Prenctice  can  ieere  at  their 
braue  Cassockes,  and  laugh  the  Veluet  Caps  out  of  counten- 
ance. 188a  Caulfkild  &  Saward  Diet.  Needle^v.  511/1 
*  Velvet  cloth,  a  plain  cloth  with  a  gloss,  employed  in 
Ecclesiastical  Embroidery.  Ibid.,  Vel7'et  clotlts,..he<i\\ti-^ 
fully  soft  and  warm  descriptions  of  cloth,  suitable  for  ladies' 
jackets.  1549  Latimer  2nd  Serm.  be/.  Edw.  VI,  Ej,  Heare 
nienes  suetes  your  selfe  I  require  you  in  goddes  behalfe  & 
put  it  not  to  the  hearing  of  these  "veluette  cotes,  these  vp 
skippes.  18^  Ansted  Eletn.  Geol.,  Min.,  etc.  §504  'Velvet 
copper  ore  is  probably  also  a  silicate  [of  copper].  1855 
Ort^s  Circ.  Sci.,  Geol.,  etc.  542  (Sulphates)  Lettsomite, 
Velvet  Copper  Ore.  1883  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  *  Velvet 
cork,  the  t^st  kind  of  cork  bark,  which  is  of  a  reddish 
colour.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  in.  i.  26i_  Sweare  me, 
Kate, . .  A  good  mouth-filling  Oath :  and  leaue  in  sooth,  And 
such  protest  of  Pepper  Ginger-bread,  To  "Veluet-Guards, 
and  Sunday -Citizens.  1610  Histriomasiix  ill.  i.  Ej,  Out 
on  these  veluet  gards,  and  black  lac'd  sleeues,  These  sini- 
pring  fashions  simply  followed.  1600  Heywood  1  Edw,  IV, 
Wks.  1874  I.  17  Spoken  like  a  man,  and  true  "veluet-iacket, 
And  we  will  enter,  or  strike  by  the  way.  _  1875  Knight 
Did.  Mech.  2690/1  *  Velvet-loom,  a  pile-fabric  loom.  1813 
Examiner  10  May  298/1  A  little  skill  in  "velvet  painting. 
1849-50  Weale  Diet.  Terms,  Velvet  fainting  is  the  art  of 
colouring  on  velvet  with  transparent  hquid  and  other  ready 
diluted  colours.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  2tq()/i*  Velvet' 
taper,  wall-paper  printed  with  glue  and  dusted  with  shear- 
ings of  cloth  or  flock.  1851  CataL  Gt.  Exhib.  11.  564/1 
"Velvet -pile  carpeting.  Ibid.,  Patent  velvet-pile  and 
Brussels   carpets.      186a    Catal.   Internal.   Exhib.,    Brit. 

II.  No.  4006,  Pilots,  Cheviots,  velvet  piles.  1780  Cowper 
Progr.  Error  169  Oh  the  dear  pleasures  of  the  *velvet  plain, 
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The  painted  tablets,  dealt  and  dealt  again.  1638  Fobd 
Fancies  in.  iii,  What,  what,  what,  what!  nothing  but 
"velvet  tips  j  you  are  of  the  first  head  yet.  x87§  Knight 
Diet.  Mech,  2699/1  *  Velvet-tree  (Puddling),  the  point  where 
the  draft  from  the  neck  of  the  furnace  is  turned  upward 
into  the  stack.  1883  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  *  Velvet  wire 
drawer,  a  manufacturer  of  the  metal  wire  used  in  velvet 
making.  i88z  Caulfeild  &  Saward  Diet.  Neediest}.  511/1 
•Velvet  work.  .is.. largely  used  in  Church  Embroideries  as 
a  background  for  altar  cloths  and  hangings. 

b.  In  names  of  animals  (birds,  insects,  etc.), 
as  velvet  ant,  a  spider-ant  {Cent.  Diet.  1891); 
velvet  crab,  a  species  of  swimming  crab  {Portunus 
puber)\  velvet-duck,  a  species  of  scoter  {^CEdemia 
fused)  \  velvet  fairy  (see  quot.) ;  velvet  fiddler 
crab,  =  velvet  crab  ;  velvet  fish  (see  quot.) ; 
t  velvet  runner,  the  water-rail ;  velvet  scoter, 
=  velvet  duck ;  velvet  sponge  (see  quots.). 

1681  Grew  Musxum  i.  v.  iv.  120  The  Claw  of  the  Punger, 
or  the  "Velvet-Crab,  called  Pagurus.  1850  Miss  Pratt 
Comm.  Things  Sea-side  v.  288  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  our  British  crabs  are  those  termed  Velvet-crabs,  on 
account  of  the  velvety  down  with  which  the  shell  is  covered. 
186a  Ansted  Channel  Islands  11.  ix.  232  The  spider  crab, 
and  swimming  or  velvet  crab,  are  also  eaten.  1678  Ray 
Willughby's  Ornith.  363  The  feathers  of  the  whole  body 
are  so  soft  and  delicate  as  nothing  more,  so  that  it  might  be 
not  undeservedly  called  the  "Velvet-Duck.  1768  Pennant 
Brit.  Zool,  II.  493  Velvet  Duck ;.  .the  plumage  is  of  a  fine 
black,  and  of  the  soft  and  delicate  appearance  of  velvet. 
1840  Col.  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  II.  175,  I  made  a  capital 
shot  at  6  black  velvet  ducks.  1870  Gillmore  tr.  Figuier's 
Reptiles  <V  Birds  235  The  Velvet  Duck  {,Anasfusca)..  is  the 
largest  of  the  Scoters.  x88i  Lyell  Fancy  Pigeons  86  The 
black  Nurnberg  swallow  has  most  of  these  grease  quills, 
and  from  its  beautiful  green  lustre  is  called  the  '"velvet 
fairy*.  i88a  CasselCs  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  199  The  "Velvet 
Fiddler  Crab  {Portunus  puber)  has. .its  entire  carapace 
densely  covered  with  hairs.  1898  Morris  Austral  Eng. 
480/1  *  Velvet-fish,  [the]  name  given  in  Tasmania  to  the 
fisn  Holoxeuus  cutaneus.  1678  Ray  Wilhighby's  Ornith. 
315  The  "Velvet  Runner.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey), 
Velvet- R  Winer,  a  Water- Fowl,  whose  Feathers  are  black 
and  smooth  as  Velvet.  1843  Varrell  Brit.  Birds  III.  215 
Oidemia  fusca,  "Velvet  Scoter.  i88a  Cassell's  Nat.  Hist. 
VI.  318  The  'wool'  Sponge,  which  appears  to  be  one  or 
perhaps  two  species  of  the  Hippospongia,  H .  gossypina,z.x\A 
H.  vteandriformis,  the  '"velvet'  Sponge.  1883  W.  S. 
Kent  in  Fisheries  Bahamas  47  The  so-called  Velvet, 
Abacco- velvet,  or  Boat -sponge  (S.  equina,  var.  meandrini- 
fiormis),  differing  from  the  Sheep's-wool  in  the  absence  of 
the  fleece-like  tufts  upon  its  outer  surface. 

C.  In  names  of  plants,  as  velvet-bean,  an  annual 
climbing-plant  {Macuna  utilis)  bearing  velvety 
pods ;  velvet-bur,  a  tropical  plant  of  the  vervain 
family  ;  velvet-dock,  common  mullein  ;  velvet- 
ear(ed)  wheat,  =  velvet  wheats  f  velvet- flower 
(see  quots.) ;  velvet  flower-de-luce,  -grass, 
-moss  (see  quots.) ;  velvet  rose,  a  variety  of  rose 
with  velvety  petals ;  velvet-seed,  a  small  ever- 
green West  Indian  tree ;  velvet  wheat,  a  variety 
of  white  wheat  with  downy  ears, 

1898  Gardener's  Mag.  3  Sept,  569/2  The  accounts  .. 
respecting  the  agricultural  value  of  the  B'lorida  *velvet  bean 
must  be  received  with  caution.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  1207/2 
"Velvet-bur,  Priva  echinata.  1863  Prior  Plaut-n., 
*Velvel-Dock,  from  its  soft  leaves,  Verbascunt  Thapsus. 
1837  Brit.  Husb.  (L.U.K.)  II.  138  We  have.. the  'golden- 
ear  ',  the  '  "velvet-ear',  the  '  egg-shell ',  and  '  hedge-wheat '. 
x86a  Morton  Farmer'sCal.  547  Among  white  wheats.. the 
"Velvet-eared,  a  short-strawed  sort,  is  of  remarkable  quality 
and  productiveness.  1548  Turner  Names  Herbes  (E.D.S.) 
II  The  other  kynde  [of  Atnaranthus]  is  called  here  in 
Englande  of  some  purple  "veluet  floure,  of  other  flouramore. 
Ibid.  80  Viola  flammea,.  .in  englishe  veluet  floure  or  french 
Marigoulde,  1573  Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  96  Veluet  flowers, 
or  french  Marigolds.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  \.  xviii.  168  These 

fleasant . .  floures  are  called  - .  in  English  floure  Gentill, 
loramor,  and  Purple  veluet  floure.  [Hence  in  Gerarde 
and  Cotgr.]  1863  Prior  Plant-n.,  Velvet-fio7t'er,  from  its 
crimson  velvety  tassels,  Amaranthus  eaudatus,  1597 
Gerarde  Herbal  94  Iris  Tuberosa.  "Veluet  flower  de-luce. 
i8)«6  A.  Gray  Man.  Bot.  (i860)  573  Holcus  lanatus,  ^Velvet- 
Grass.  1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  *  Velvet-moss,  a  name 
for  the  Gyrophora  murina,  a  lichen  used  in  dyeing,  obtained 
in  the  Dovrefeldt  mountains  of  Norway.  1597  Gerarde 
Herbal  1085  Rosa  Holosericea,  the  "veluet  Rose. ..The 
flowers,.of  a  deepe  and  blacke  red  colour,  resembling  red 
crimson  veluet,  whereupon  some  haue  called  it  the  Veluet 
Rose.  1786  Abercrombie  Gard.  Assist.,  Arr.  33/1  Velvet 
rose  (single).  1893  G,  D.  Leslie  Lett.  Marco  i.  5  A  rose 
that  is  almost  obsolete,,  .called  the  velvet  rose,  1866  Treas. 
Bot.  1207/2  "Velvet-seed,  Guettarda  elUptiea.  1771  A, 
Young  Farmer's  Tour  East  Eng.  II.  485  Mr.  Arbulhnot 
gathered  six  ears  of  this  wheat,,  .and  carrying  it  to  market, 
the  farmers  remarked  that  they  knew  it,  but  had  lost  the 
sort,  and  called  it  "velvit  wheat.  1856  Morton  Cyd.  Agaric. 
II.  1131/1  Some  Scotch  wheats  have  become  greatly  mixed 
with  velvet  wheat. 
Velvet,  V.    rare.    [f.  prec] 

1.  inir.  To  imitate  velvet  in  painting. 

x6is  Peacham  Gentl.  Exerc.  83  Take  your  veiditure,..it 
is  the  faintest  and  palest  greene  that  is,  but  it  is  good  to 
veluet  vpon  blacke  in  any  manner  of  drapery. 

2.  trans.  'To  make  like  velvet ;  to  cover  with 
velvet.*     (1864  Webster.) 

Velveted,  a.  [f.  Velvet  sh.'\  Covered  with 
velvet  or  a  velvety  down ;  dressed  in  velvet;  having 
velvet  trappings. 

1611  CoTGR.,  Veloute,  Velueted,  of  Veluet,  clad,  or  couered 
with  Veluet.  1686  W.  Harris  tr.  Lemery's  Course  Chem. 
(ed.  3)  544  Its  Leaves  are  long,  divided,  and  hairy,  or 
velveted.   1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  I.  223  They 


VELVETEEN. 

..are.-velveted  on  the  Back  like  a  Bat.  1850  Hawthosme 
Scarlet  L.  xx.  This  yeliow-starched  and  velveted  old  hag. 
i8ti8  Morning  atar  7  Jan.,  The  miniature  sleighs,  each 
containing  a  fair  passenger  velveted  and  furred.  i886  Paii 
Malt  G.  10  Aug.  8/2  An  open  hearse,  heavily  plumed  and 
drawn  by  half  a  dozen  horses,  also  velveted  and  plumed. 
Velveteen  (velvetrn).  Also  8  velvatean.  [f. 
Velvet  sb.    Hence  F.  velve/ine.'] 

1.  A  fabric  having  the  appearance  or  surface  of 
velvet,  but  made  from  cotton  in  place  of  silk. 

1776  Specif,  iVoohtenholmes  Patent  No.  1123,  For  his 
new  kind  of  goods  called  velvateans,  being  an  improve- 
ment on  velveretts.  1795  J.  Aikin  Manchester  290  Velvets, 
velveteens,  thicksets.  1843  Ln.  Melbourne  in  Benson  & 
Esher  Lett,  (2.  Victoria  (1908)  I.  467  George  Byng  came  the 
other  morning  in  a  waistcoat  of  Peel's  velveteen,  i860 
All  Year  Round  No.  53,  63  The  barragons  and  fustians... 
dimities  and  velveteens,  for  which  Bolton  was  famous.  j88z 
Caulfeild  &  Saward  Diet,  Needlew,  511/1  I'elveteen,  a 
description  of  fustian,  made  of  twilled  cotton,  and  having  a 
raised  pile,  and  of  finer  cotton,  and  better  finish  than  the 
latter. 

b.  at/rib.  Made  of  this  material. 

i8s4  Miss  MiTFORD  Village  Ser.  I.  (1863)  200  He. .gener- 
ally sticks  to  his  velveteen  jacket.  1841  Lytton  Nt,  <$■ 
Mom,  I.  i,  A  man . .  plainly  clad  in  a  velveteen  shooting- 
jacket.  i860  Alt  year  Round  No.  57.  156  He  wore  a  fur 
cap,  and  shorts,  and  was  of  the  velveteen  race,  velveteeny. 
1887  DovLE  Study  in  Scarlet  (1892)  26  A  railway  porter  in 
his  velveteen  uniform. 

2.  //.  a.  Trousers  or  knickerbockers  made  of 
this  material. 

1863  KiscSLEY  IVater-Bah,  i.  He.. thought  of  the  fine 
timescoming,  when  he  would  be  a  man,.,  and  wearvelveteens 
and  ankle-jacks.  1865  DiCKBNS  Mut.  Fr,  I.  ii,  'The  man,' 
Mortimer  goes  on,.. 'was  only  son  of  a  tremendous  old 
rascal  who  made  his  money  by  Dust '.  '  Red  velveteens 
and  a  bell  ? '  the  gloomy  Eugene  inquires. 

b.  trans/,  A  gamekeeper  (as  commonly  wearing 
velveteen  clothes). 

1857  Hughes  Tom  Brecon  i.  !x.  What  business  is  that  of 
yours,  old  Velveteens?  1880  Carnegie  Pract,  Trap,  23  Be 
it  known  that  Velveteens  placed  those  'brammels'  there  in 
order  that  we  might  move  them. 

Hence Velveteened  a.,  dressed  in  velveteen. 

Also  (in  nonce-use)  I'etveteeny  adj. :  see  prec  i  b. 

1896  Daily  News  10  Nov.  2/1  In  the  procession  thereaner 
were  the  velveteened  foresters. 

+  Velvet  head.  Obs,  Also  6  vellet  head,  7 
velvet-head,    [f  Velvet  sb.  2.] 

1.  The  head  of  a  deer  while  the  horns  are  still 
covered  with  velvet.     Also  trans/,  of  a  kid  (quot 

'579)- 

"S7*  TuRBEBV.  Veiierie  244  His  heade  is  called  then  a 
veluet  heade.  1579  Spenser  Skefh,  Col.  May  185  His 
Vellet  head  began  to  shoote  out.  And  his  wrethed  homes 
gan  newly  sprout.  1607  T0PSEI.L  Hist.  Frmr-f.  Beasts  124 
Homes.. couered  with  a  rough  skinne.  which  the  hunters 
for  honours  sake  call  a  Veluet  head.  i6i6  Breton  Fantas. 
ticks  Wks.  (Grosart)  H.  12/1  The  veluet  heads  of  the 
Forrests  fall  at  ihe  loose  of  the  Crossebow.  1674  N.  Cox 
Gentl,  Recreat,  (1677)  65  If  you  geld  him  when  he  hath  a 
Veivet-head,  it  will  ever  be  so,  without  fraying  or  burnishing. 

2.  Applied  contemptuously  to  a  person. 

1630  B.  JoNsoN  New  Inn  11.  ii.  What  says  old  velvet. head? 
Hence  +  Velvet-headed  a.  In  quots.yjy.  Obs, 
1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt,  Eiig,  vL  23  Roman  Prelacy  in 
these  younger  times  was  but  Velvet-headed.  1650  B.  Dis- 
coltiminium  41  Vou  will  expose  your  Flocks  to  all  the  new. 
fangled  Errours..that  bud  so  fast,  out  of  the  Brow.antlers 
of  our  velvet-headed  Brockets.  1678  Marvell  Crtnoth 
Popery  6  He  lays  the  .same  claim  still,,  .and  though  Velvet, 
headed  hath  the  more  itch  to  be  pushing. 

Ve'lvetineSB.  [f.  Velvety  a.]  The  quality 
of  reseniblinf;  velvet  in  smoothness,  etc. 

1881  Good  Literature  6  May  142  In  America,  where,, 
black  women  have  that  happy  Ethiopian  velvetines.s  of 
cuticle.  1889  Mary  E.  Carter  Mrs,  Severn  I.  1.  Prol.  10 
The  dense  velveliness  of  the  furze. 

Velveting,     [f.  Velvet  sb.'] 

+ 1.  The  nap  or  pile  of  velvet.  Ohs. 

.iTrt  Chambers  Cycl,  s.v.,  The  Nap  or  Shag,  call'd  also 
Velveting,  of  ibis  Stuff. .  is  form'd  of  part  of  the  Threads  of 
the  Warp.    IHd,,  The  Threads  that  make  the  Velveting. 

2.  Velvet  as  a  commercial  fabric  ;  velvet  in  the 
piece ;  esp.  //.  velvet  goods. 

1891  in  Cent,  Diet, 

Velvet-leaf.    [f.  Velvet  sb.  4  b.] 

1.  The  tropical  shrub  Cissampelos  Pareira,  the 
root  and  bark  of  which  are  employed  medicinally. 

1707  S1.0ANE  Jamaica  I.  200  Velvet-I.eaf.  This  has  a 
round,  whitish,  wooddy  stalk.. having  several  leaves,.. very 
thick  set  with  a  whitish  down,  or  soft  hair,  feeling  to  the 
touch  a.s  velvet,  whence  its  name.  1756  P.  Brow  ne  Jamaica 
(1789)  397  The  Velvet-Leaf  is  looked  upon  as  an  excellent 
diuretic.  1866  Treas,  Bol,  288/2  The  most  important  plant 
of  Ihe  genus  is  the  Velvet  Leaf,  C,  Pareira,  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  India.  1871  Garrod 
.Mat,  Med.  (ed.  3)  168  Pareira  Root.  The  dried  root  of 
(i  tssampehs  Pareira.  or  Velvet  leaf. 

2.  1  he  tree-mallow,  Lavalera  arborea,  or  a  leaf 
of  this. 

1718  E.  Smith  Compt,  Ilousnv,  (1750)  312  Take  velvel- 
leave,s,  wipe  them  clean,  chop  them  small, ..and  boil  them 
gently,  till  they  are  crisp.  1796  Withering  Brit.  Plants 
(ed.  3)  III.  614  Tree  Mallow,  or  Velvet-leaf.  1863  Prioe 
Pteuit.n.  232.  » 

3.  (.See  quots.) 

(n)  1856  A.  G»AV  Man.  Bol.  fi8fo)  68  Abvlilon  Avicemix, 
VelvetLcif.  1866  Treat,  Bol,  1207/2  Velvet-leaf,  .Sida 
Almttton.      il,)   1891    Cent.    Did.    s.v.    Tourne/ortia.    T. 
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Argenlea  is  sometimes  cultivated  under  the  name  of  East 
Indian  velvet-leaf. 

Velvet-like,  a.  [f.  Velvet  sb.]  Resembling 
(that  of)  velvet. 

1677  MifcE  Fr.  Did.  I,  Vetoule, . .  made  velvet-like.  1770 
Pennant  Brit.  Zool,  IV.  4  Velvet  Crab  with  the  thorax 
quinquedentated :  body  covered  with  short  brown  velvet- 
like pile.  1796  Withering  Brit.  PI.  (ed.  3)  II.  134  The 
whole  plant  (is)  of  a  velvet-like  softness.  1819  Stephens 
in  Shaw's  Gen,  Zoot,  XI.  i.  173  The  greater  portion  of  the 
head  covered  by  short  and  serrated,  velvet-like  feathers. 
1819  Loudon  Encyct.  Plants  (1836)  615  The  species  are 
border  flowers,  in  much  esteem  for  their  velvet-like  leaves. 
184s  G.  DoDD  Brit.  Manuf,  Ser.  iv.  109  The  rib  or  raised 
part . .  is  cut . .  so  as  to  form  a  velvet-like  pile. 

Velvetory.     (See  quot.) 

i8»9  Glover's  Hist,  Deriy  I.  99  Arch-bricks,  proper  for  the 
tops  of  reverberatory  furnaces,.. vulgarly  called  velvetory 
bricks. 

Velvetry.  rare -'.  [f.  Velvet  sb.]  Velvet, 
or  material  resembling  this,  in  a  collective  sense. 

1887  Bl.ACKMORE  Springhaven  (ed.  4)  III.  v.  61  They  had 
sleeved  their  bent  arms  with  green  velvetry  of  moss. 

Velvety  (ve-lveti),  a,     [f.  Velvet  sb,] 

1.  Having  the  smooth  and  soft  appearance  or  feel 
of  velvet. 

i7Sa  J.  Hill  Hisl.Anim.  tj  The  oriental  velvety  Papilio, 
with  short  antenna;.  J796  Withering  Brit,  PI,  (ed.  3)  III. 
569  Leaves  very  soft,  and  almost  velvety.  1807  Vancouver 
Agric.  Devon  (1813)  337  Skin  loose,  free,  and  velvety  to  the 
touch.  1830  LiNDLEY  Nat,  Syst,  Bot,  185  Their  stigmas 
generally  long  and  velvety  externally.  i88a  Garden  10 
June  399/3  Its  dark  velvety  and  rich  yellow  flowers  are 
very  fine  indeed. 

Coml>.   1846-50  A.  Wood    Class-hk.  Bol.  209   Leaves.. 

velvety-tomentose.     1878  Mrs.  F.  D.  Bridges  Jrnl.  Lady's 

Trav.  round  World  i.  Aug.  (1883)  2  Our  ship  moving  almost 

noiselessly  across  the  velvety-looking  sea. 

b.  Applied  to  colours.     (Cf.  Velvet  sb.  4  c.) 

1819  Stephens  in  Shaw's  Gen.  Zoot.  XI.  i.  135  The  under 
part  of  the  wings  are  of  a  fine  velvety  black.  1876  Black 
Madcap  Violet  vii,  She  was  calling  attention..  10  the  light 
velvety  green.  1883  'Ouida'  li'nuda  I.  40  A  deep  brown 
hue,  like  the  velvety  brown  of  a  stag's  throat. 

2.  Characteristic  of  velvet ;  similar  to  that  of 
velvet. 

1846  G. E.  Day  tr.  Simons  Anim.  Chem.  II.  397  Present- 
ing a  beautiful  white  velvety  appearance.  1847-9  Todd's 
Cycl,  Aiiat.  IV.  1.  143/2  Of  velvety  look  and  feel.  1880 
Daily  Tel.  16  Feb.,  Ihe  well-remembered  tones  had  lost 
something  of  their  old  velvety  quality.  1884  Law  Times 
Rep.  L.  421/1  It  is  the  grouping  and  velvety  eflect  they  pro- 
duce which  is  original 

3.  /ig.  Unusually  or  attractively  smooth,  soft,  or 
gentle. 

i86i  Clnnincham  U-'ieat  ^  Tares  82  The  other's  velvety 

manner  made  him  chafe  and  fret,     tigi  Strand  Mag.  XII. 

329/1  The  tiny  bells  of  the  lime-blos.soms.  .mingled  their  soft, 

velvety  murmur  with  the  other  peaceful  sounds  of  Nature. 

b.  Smooth  and  soft  to  the  taste. 

1888  Harpers  Mag,  July  216/2  The  rum  is  velvety,  sugary, 
with  a  pleasant,  soothing  efl'ect.  1908  R.  Bagot  A.  CuHtbert 
xi.  1 25  Accompanied  by  the  softest  and  most  velvety  of  sauces. 

Velvout,  -vytt,  -wet,  obs.  ff.  Velvet. 

Vely,  southern  ME.  variant  oi/elly  Felloe. 

tVelyard.  Ofa.-i  \?A.Y.ineiUarcl,\vullarci:] 
An  old  man. 

<:  iSao  S  KELTON  Magnyf,  1904 Vyle  velyarde,  thou  must  not 
nowe  my  dynt  withstande. 

Velym(e,  obs.  ff.  Vellum.  Vem,  obs.  Sa  f. 
Wem  sb.  Vemen,  southern  ME.  y&x./cme  Foam 
V. ;  obs.  Sc.  pi.  Woman.  Vemon,  Vemynous, 
obs.  erron.  varr.  Ve.vqm,  Venomous.  Ven,  south- 
ern ME.  and  dial.  var.  Fen  sb. ;   obs.  Sc.  f.  Ween  v. 

II  Vena  (vrna).  PI.  vena9  (vrn»).  [L.  vena.] 
A  vein. 

Used  only  in  conjunction  with  Latin  adjs.  or  genitives  1 
many  of  the  specific  names  thus  formed  are  recorded  in 
special  Dictionaries  from  the  17th  cent,  onwards. 

f  1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg,  177  Summe  of  t>ese  vcynes 
comeb  fro  a  veyne  of  >>e  lyuer,  |)at  is  clepid  vena  ramosa. 
21415  tr.  Ardeme's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  54  Agayne  t>e 
mormale  be  t>er  lesnyng  of  vena  basilica,  i.  lyuer  vayne. 
1548  VlcAtY  Anal.  (i888)  vii.  54  OtvenaSepliattca  springeth 
rena  occularisi  and  of  vena  Bazitica  springeth  vena  Sat. 
uatetta,  icgS  Florio,  Asseltare  vena,  a  large  vaine  being 
a  branch  of  Vena  caua.  i6a6  B.  Jonson  Staple  o/N,  iv.  iv. 
The  Doctor.. tells  you,  Of  Vena  caua,  and  of  vena  porta, 
1676  Wiseman  Surg,  Treat,  343  The  Bloud  being  prest  out 
into  the  Vena  cava,  1755  Did,  Arts  4-  Sci,  IV.  3148/1 
Between^the  aorta  and  the  vena  azygos.  1793  Holcroft  tr. 
Lavater's  Physiog,  vii.  47  A  blue  vena  frontalis . .  in  an  open, 
smooth,  well-arched  forehead.  18U-7  Good  Study  Med. 
(1829)  II.  8  The  abdominal  branches  of  the  vena  portse. 
1840  E.  Wilson  Anal.  Vade  M,  (1842)  352  The  Vena 
Thebesii  are  numerous  minute  venules(etcj.  1899  Altbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  VII,  245  The  aortic  and  vena  cava  pressures  are 
obtained  by  passing  canulx  down  the  carotid  artery  and 
jugular  vein  respectively. 

tVenable,  «.  Obs.-^  [f.  L.  vht-um  (see 
Venal  a.l)  +  -able.]   =  Vendible  a. 

1507  in  Man  Reading  {iSi6)  257  Everie  burgess,  .may. . 
also  bye  and  sell  all  manner  of  merchandies  and  thyngs 
venable  in  feyres  and  markets. 

Venabule.  rare-°.  [ad.  L.  vendbulmn,  f.  ven- 
a-/ to  hunt.]     (See  quot.) 

16J3  Cockeram  i,  Venabute,  a  hunting  staffe. 

VensBsection,  variant  of  Venesection. 

Venaker,  obs.  Sc.  variant  of  Vinegar. 

Venal  (vrnal),  <j.l  Also  6  venall.  [ad.  L. 
venal-is,  f.  venum  that  which  is  sold  or  for  sale. 


VENALITIOUS. 

So  OF.  vtnal,  F.  vinal,  Sp.  and  Pg.  venal.  It. 
venale^ 

1.  Of  things  :  a.  Exposed  or  offered  for  sale,  that 
may  be  bought,  as  an  ordinary  article  of  mer- 
chandise. Also,  associated  or  connected  with 
ordinary  sale  or  purchase.     Now  arch. 

1661  Evelyn  Chalcogr.  147  Not  as  a  Venal  addition  to  the 
price  of  the  Book . .  but . .  as  a  Specimen  of  what  we  have 
alledged.  1663  Boyle  Usef.  Exp.  Nat,  Pkilos,  II.  358 
Premising.. that  by  Sal  Armoniack  I  here  mean  the  Facti- 
tious and  Venal.  1746  Francis  tr.  Horace,  Epist,  it.  ii.  14 
He  sinks  in  Credit,  who  attempts  to  raise  His  venal  Wares 
with  overrating  Praise,  To  put  them  off  his  Hands.  1849 
Claridce  Cold  IVaterCure-^Z  Men. .avoid  water— perhaps 
because  it  costs  nothing  (for,  in  our  artificial  life,  we  are  led 
to  esteem  things  according  to  their  venal  price).  1883 
Athenxum  3  Nov.  564/3  The  book,  though  open  for  many 
years  to  the  frequenters  of  great  libraries,  has  not  been 
venal  on  the  shelves  of  the  ordinary  bookseller.  1888  Sat. 
Rev.  7  Jan.  12  The  figs.. might  be  venal  at  the  nearest  stall 
without  our  troubling  the  stall-keeper. 

b.  Of  offices,  privileges,  etc. :  Capable  of  being 
acquired  by  purchase,  instead  of  being  conferred 
on  grounds  of  merit  or  regarded  as  above  bargain- 
ing for. 

167s  Brooks  Gold,  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  9  When  these  places 
of  honour  and  trust  were  made  venal,.. and  sold  for  ready 
money  to  such  as  gave  most  for  them,  177a  in  Lett.  Lit. 
Men  (Camden)  403  In  the  last  Parliament,  the  places  being 
quite  venal,  the  young  men,  who  had  purchased,  were  the 
majority.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St,-Pierre's  Stud,  Nat. 
(1799)  III.  169  The  face  of  affairs  in  France  is  at  present 
greatly  altered ;  every  thing  there  is  now  become  venal.  1839 
J.  Mendham  ititte).  The  Venal  Indulgences  and  pardons  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  exemplified  [etc.].  1845  Ford  Handbk, 
Spain  I.  s  They  see  that  wealth  is  safety  and  power  where 
everything  is  venal  i860  Motley  AVM^r/.  ii.  (1868)  I.  41 
All  posts  and  charges  were  venal. 

e.  Of  support,  favour,  etc.  :  That  may  be  bought 
or  obtained  for  a  price  ;  ready  to  be  given  in 
return  for  some  reward  without  regard  for  higher 
principles. 

l6saGAULE  Magasirovt.  196  Prophecy  is  not  venal,  or  to 
be  bought  and  hired  with  mony  and  preferments.  17*5  Pope 
Odyss.u,i\7  From  him  some  bribe  thy  venal  tongue  requires. 
1738  Johnson  London  198  The  Laureate  Tribe  in  venal 
Verse  relate.  How  Virtue  wars  with  persecuting  Fate.  1769 
Junius  Lett,  xi.  (1788)  73  You  may  command  a  venal  vote. 
1815  W.  H.  Ireland  Scribbleotnania  26  note.  Deigning  to 
subsidize  a  venal  pen  in  order  to  throw  a  gloss  over  the 
flagrant  dereliction.  18S8  Brvce  Amer,  Commw,  xliv.  II. 
165  As  the  Senate  is  smaller.,  the  vote  of  each  member  is  of 
more  consequence,  and  fetches,  when  venal,  a  higher  price. 

2.  Of  persons :  Capable  of  being  bought  over  or 
bribed ;  ready  to  lend  support  or  exert  influence 
for  purely  mercenary  considerations ;  of  an  un- 
principled and  hireling  character. 

1670  Marvell  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  326  We  are  all 
venal  cowards,  except  some  few.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  iil.  x. 
'414  Their  Magistrates  are  corrupt. .and  their  tribunals 
crafty  and  venal.  1781  Cowper  Tabte-t.  352  And  every 
venal  stickler  for  the  yoke  Felt  himself  crush 'd  at  the  first 
word  he  spoke.  184a  W.  C.  Taylor  Anc,  Hist,  x.  §  6  (ed.  3) 
284  Venal  orators  conducted  the  prosecution.  i88t  Froude 
Short  SlutL  (1883)  IV.  II.  vi.  252  Rome  was  as  venal  under 
the  popes  as  Jugurtha  found  her  under  the  Republic. 

3.  Connected  or  associated  with  sordid  and  un- 
principled bargaining ;  subject  to  mercenary  or 
corrupt  influences. 

1718  RowE  tr.  Lucan  1.  338  Hence  slaughter  in  the  venal 
field  returns.  And  Rome  her  yearly  competitions  mourns. 
1730-46  Thomson  Autumn  1067  Thy  pathetic  eloquence  1 
that.. Of  honest  Zeal  th'  indignant  lightning  throws.  And 
shakes  Corruption  on  her  venal  throne.  1796  Burke  Regie. 
Peace'WVs.  VIII.  194  To  squander  us  away. .for  a  venal 
enlargement  of  their  own  territories.  1838  Prescott  Ferd. 
ti  Is.  (1846)  III.  xxiv.  371  No  one  has  accused  him  of 
attempting  to  enrich  his  exchequer  by  the  venal  sale  of 
office.  1885  Fargus  Stings  ^  A  rrou's  62  The  compartment 
of  the  train  which  was,  by  a  venal  arrangement  of  the 
guard's,  reserved  to  ourselves. 

Venal  (vfnal),  0.2  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [i.  L. 
vena  Vein  sb.  +  -al.     Cf.  Venial  0.2] 

1.  Of  blood  :  Contained  in  the  veins. 

1615  Crookk  Body  0/  Man  30  So  the  Heart.,  containeth  in 
his  right  ventricle  venal,  in  his  left  arterial  blood.  1665 
Needham  Med.  Medic,  ^ij  Bleeding  drainsonely  the  Venal 
Bloud.  1745  Franklin  Lett,  Wks.  1887  II.  10, 1  cannot  con- 
ceive how  they  are  dilated.  It  Is  said,  by  the  force  of  the  venal 
blood  rushing  into  them.  1781  P.  Beckford  Hunting{iSo2) 
123  He  made  a  strong  ligature  on  his  neck,  that  the  venal 
blood  might  be  emitted  with  the  greater  impetus.  1807 
Med.  Jrnl.  XVII.  302  The  blood  that  was  dischargad  was 
evidently  venal. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  connected  with,  forming, 
of  the  nature  of,  a  vein  or  veins. 

1661  LovELL  Hist.  Anim.  ^  Min,  319  The  right  [auricle] 
before  the  vena  cava,  and  the  left  [before]  the  venal  arterie. 
1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol,Chym.  70  Making  it  (the  blood] 
to  restagnate  in  some  of  the  arterial  or  venal  chanels.  1744 
Phil,  Trans,  XLIII.  60  The  Blood  is  stopp'd,  as  mentioned 
before,  in  the  little  venal  parallel  Canals.  1748  Hartley 
Observ,  Man  i.  i.  §  i.  45  The  venal  Sinuses  which  surround 
the  Brain  and  spinal  Marrow.  1797  M.  Baillie  Morb, 
Anal,  (1807)  107  There  was  no  obstruction  at  the  entrance 
of  the  thoracic  duct  into  the  venal  system.  l8ax-7  Good 
Study  Med,  (1829)  III.  479  'lo  make  the  skin  do  the  office 
of  a  valve  to  the  venal  opening. 

Venal(e,  obs.  forms  of  Vennel. 

Venali'tious,  a.  rare-^.  [ad.  L.  vendlUius 
{-tcius),  f.  vendlis  Venal  a.l]     (.See  quot.) 
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VENALITY. 

1656  BlOL'kt  Glfissfigy.,  J'ertalitious,  belonging  to  the  sale 
of  men  or  children,  or  of  <.laves ;  that  is  to  be  bought  or  sold. 

Veuality  (vfnas-llti).  [ad.  y.  vinalitiy  or  late 
L.  7\'naliids^  f.  vettalis  Vbnal  a.l  So  It.  venalitdj 
Sp.  vtnalidady  Pg,  -idade^ 

L  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  for  sale,  rare. 

161X  CoTCR.,  VeHoIitie,  venalitie,  vendtblenesse ;  a  being 
fatable;  a  letting  or  setting  vnto  sale.  [Hence  in  Blount 
(i656).J  x8»o  Ranken  Hist.  France  Vll.  i.  n.  158  They 
proposed,  .toabolish  altogetherthe  venality  of  offices,  which 
would  have  cut  off  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  finance  in 
Ihe  state.  1874  Tyrwhitt  Sketch.  Clvb  168  The  intense 
vulgarity  of  so  much  English  work  comes  direct  from  its 
\Tnality. 

2.  1  he  quality  of  being  venal ;  readiness  to  give 
support  or  favour  in  return  for  profit  or  reward  ; 
prostitution  of  talents  or  principles  for  mercenary 
considerations. 

rt  1683  Sidney  Disc.  Govt.  11.  x.xv.  (1704)  183  Such  as  will 
rise,  must  render  themselves  conformable  in  all  corruption 
and  venality.  1734  tr.  Rollins  Rom.  Hist.  (iZij)  III.  288 
A  soul  superior  to  venality  and  views  of  interest.  1749 
BoLiNGBROKE  Lett.  Patriotism^  etc  128  Want  is  the  conse- 
quence of  profusion,  venality  of  want,  and  dependance  of 
venality.  1836  Thirlwall  Greece  xxiii.  III.  309  It  only 
proves  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  Spartan  venal- 
ity.  1874  Grefs  Short  Hist.  ix.  §3.  622  His  pride  and 
venality  had  made  him  unpopular  with  the  nation  at  large. 

Ve^naliza'tion.  rare~'^.  [See  Venal  a.^  and 
-IZATION.]     The  action  or  process  of  making  venal. 

1906  Athenaeum  3  Nov.  549/2  We  fear  the  venalization  of 
Literature  and  a  monopoly  of  its  distribution. 

Ve  1x0117,  ^^.  rare-^,   [f.  Venal  a.  i]    In  a 

venal  or  mercenary  manner. 
1756  Demi-Rep  35  Their  souls  all  free,  not  venally  profuse, 
ve-nalness.    rare—*'.     -=  Venality. 

17»7  Bailey  (vol.  II),  Venalness,  Saleableness. 

Venarie,  -ary,  obs.  varr.  VenebyI. 

Venatic  (vi'nse'tik),  a.  [ad.  L.  venalic-uSf  f. 
vhtdri  to  hunt.  So  obs.  F.  venatiqite.']  Of  or 
])ertaining  to,  employed  in,  devoted  to,  hunting. 

1656  Blount  Glossogy.,  I'eftaiick^  belonging  to  hunting  or 
chasing.  1731  Medley  Kolben's  Cape  G.  Hope  I.  244  The 
Hassagaye  the  Hottentots  look  upon  as  the  most  notable 
martial  and  venatick  weapon  they  have.  1849  Frasers  Mag. 
XL.  3  [Stories  of  hunting]  written  with  ten  times  the., 
vigour,  and  picturesqueness,  either  venatic  or  literary.  1865 
Daily  Tel.  4  Alarch,  Why  are  not  other  nations  which  have 
passed  through  the  same  venatic  period  as  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  sport?  1889  Haden-Powf.ll  Pigsticking 
19, 1  adore,  with  a  sort  of  venatic  worship,  both  a  fox  and  a 
hound. 

So  Venatlcal  a.     Hence  Vena'tlcally  adv, 

a.  x666  Howell  Lett.  (1678)  IV.  4  Ther  be  three  [places] 
for  Vcner>'  or  Venatical  plesure  in  England,  viz.  a  Forrest, 
a  Chase  and  a  Park.  1887  Field  26  Feb.  267/1,  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  vernal  saint,  Valentine,  was  venatically- 
minded.  \%^\lbid.  11  March 345/1  Venatically  workmanlike, 

Vena'tion  l.  Now  rare  or  Obs,  Also  4 
venacyon.  [ad.  L.  vhtdtio,  f,  vendrl  to  hunt. 
So  F.  venation  {\venacion)^  It.  venazione.']  The 
action  or  occupation  of  hunting  wild  animals, 

1386  Almanak  17  In  December ..  l^e  son  es  in  Capricorn, 
forTEsau  by  venacyon  lost  hys  fader  benyson.  1610  (^uillim 
Heraldry  iv.  xi.  (1611)  217'l'he  last  of  the  foresaid  Arts  wee 
reckoned  to  bee  Venation,  which  Plato  divideth  into  three 
species,Hunting,  Hawkingand  Fishing,  1646  SirT.  Browne 
Pseud.  F'p-^'  viii.32  There  are  extant  of  his  in  Greeke,  foure 
bookes  of  Cynegeticks  or  venation.  Ibid.  vi.  vi,  At  one 
venation  the  King  of  Siam  took  four  thousand  Elephants. 
2694  MoTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  249  Some  in  ferine  Venation  take 
deUghl.  x83a  Frasers  Mag.  VI.  160  What  sumphs  all  the 
ancients  were  in  venation,  notwithstanding  their  boasted 
prowess ! 

Venation  ^  (vrn^^'Jan),     [f.  L.  vena  Vein  j^.] 

■f- 1.  The  arrangement  or  structure  of  sap-vessels 
in  plants.   Obsr^ 

X&46  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iir.  i.  106  As  for  the 
manner  of  their  venation,  ..we  shall  find  it  to  be  otherwise 
then  as  is  commonly  presumed,  by  sawing  away  of  trees. 

2,  a.  Bot.  The  arrangement  of  the  veins  in  the 
leaves  of  plants. 

1830  LiNDi.EV  Nat,  Syst,  Bot.  Introd.  p.  xxii,  Many  other 
orders  are  distinguished  without  exception  by  modifications 
of  venation.  1851  G.  F.  Richardson  Geol.  viu  170  In  leaves 
we  can  rarely  recognise,  in  a  fossil  state,  more  than  their 
mode  of  venation,  division,  arrangement,  and  outline.  1890 
Science  Gossip  XXVI.  181,  I  took  a  specimen.. with  six 
welWeveloped  leaves,  the  venation  being  very  distinct. 

b.  Ent.  The  arrangement  of  the  veins   in  the 
wings  of  insects. 

x86i-s  Le  Conte  Classi/.Coleaptera  N.  Amer.  i.  Introd. 
p,  xviii.  The  venation  is  subject  to  variation  in  different 
genera.  1891  .Science  Gossip  XXVII,  53  The  venation  in 
many  genera  [of  the  Nematocera]  varies  in  the  relative 
lengths  of  some  of  the  veins  and  their  respective  positions. 

Hence  Vena'tional  a.,  of  or  relating  to  venation. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Vena'tions,  a.  'rare-^.  [f.  L.  vendi;  ppl. 
stem  of  vendrl  to  hunt.]     Inclined  to  hunting. 

1660  R.CoKE  Justice  Vintl.fArts  «V  Sci.  22  Take  a  Hare, 
Dear,  or  Fox,  &c.  and  let  them  be  kept  among  Hounds  in 
their  kennel,  or  so  that  the  venaiious  appetite  of  them  is 
not  excited,  and  they  will  not  meddle  with  them. 

Vena*tOr.  rare.  [a.  L.  vendto",  agent-noun  f, 
Vendri  to  hunt.]     A  hunter  or  huntsman. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.y  Venator^  a  hunter  or  huntsman. 
X831  J.  Tavlor  in  Edwards  Freedom  o/iVHl  I  ntrod.  p.  Ixviii, 
It  oy  no  means  appears  that  the  little  unlicensed  venator 
SDvariably  directs  bis  flight  towards  the  nearest  or  the  best- 
fed  gnaC 
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Venatorial  (venatosTial),  a.  [f.  L.  vendtori" 
us  (see  Venatoby  a.)  +  -al.] 

1.  Connected  with  hunting. 

1830  Preiser's  Mag.  II.  200  What  are  your  sylvan  or  vena- 
torial  exploits  compared  to  the  high  games  enacted  in  the 
broad  prairies?  1848  Jilackiv.  Alag.  LXIV.  85  The  most 
northerly  tribe,  .surpass  their  southern  neighbours  in  vena- 
torial skill.  x87a  CoUKs  Birds  N.-W.  365  The  contrast 
between  the  physiq_ue  of  Rough-legged  Hawks  and  their 
venatorial  exploits,  is  striking. 

2.  Given  to  hunting ;  addicted  to  the  chase. 

a  1881  Blackie  LaySerm.  i.  52  The  migrations  of  a  tropi- 
cal bird,  or  the  nosings  of  a  venatorial  hound.  1885  Mere- 
dith Diana  i.  Her  main  personal  experience  was  in  the 
social  class  which  is  primitively  venatorial  still,  canine 
under  its  polish. 

So  t  Tenato'rioas  a.  Obs.  rarr~°. 

1656  Bloukt  Glossogr.f  Venatorious^  belonging  to  hunting 
and  chasing,  serving  for  that  game, 

Venatory  (ve'natsri),  a.  [ad.  L.  vendtori-us, 
f.  venal-,  ppl.  stem  of  vendrT  to  hunt  :  see  -OBY.] 
=  Venatorial  a. 

1837  Carlyle  Misc.  Ess.,  Mirabeau,  Man  being  a  venat- 
ory  creature.  1837  —  Fr.  Rev.  iii.  vii.  v,  The  venatory 
Attorney-spirit  wmch  keeps  its  eye  on  the  bond  only.  X846 
Blachiv.  Mag.  LX.  393  Regarding  deer-stalking— a  branch 
of  the  art  venatory  which  few  have  the  opportunity  to  study. 

Vench,  obe.  Sc.  form  of  Wench  sb. 

t  Vencue,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  vonku,  5  vencu. 
[a.  OK.  veneUi  pa.  pple.  olveintre:  see  Vanquish 
z/.]     trans.  To  vanquish,  subdue. 

13..  Seuyn  Sages  (W.)  2024  He  ne  mighte.-in  batail 
spede,  That  he  ne  was  euer  more  biwraid,  Ouercomen, 
venkud,  and  bitraid.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  13240  With- 
oute  his  help  &  his  vertu  We  schal  these  other  sone  vencu. 

■Vencus(e,-cuaho,  etc.,  obs.  varr.  Vanquish  «/. 
Vend,  sb.    [f.  Vend  v.    Cf.  Vent  sb.^  ^ 

1.  Sale  ;  opportunity  of  selling. 

1618  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  Ind.  (1906)  I.  42  This  place 
never  yet.  .gave  vend  to  any  quantety  of  our  commodity. 
x68i  R.  Knox  Hist.  Ceylon  32  Neither  have  they  any  en- 
couragement for  their  industry,  having  no  Vend  by  Traffic 
and  Commerce  for  what  they  have  got.  1695  Kesnett  Par. 
Antiq,  ix.  510  This  Market  is  of  great  resort,  and  a  good 
vend  for  all  Country  Commodities.  1727  A.  Hamilton  Nciv 
Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  xlvi.  152  Pepper  is  planted  for  Export,  but 
not  above  300  I'uns  in  a  Year,  because  they  want  Vend  for 
more.  1748  Richardsom  Clarissa  (1811)  IV.  165  There  is  a 
person. .who  is  a  great  dealer  in  Indian  silks,. .and  has  a 
great  vend  for  them.  18x8  Colebbouke  Import  Colonial 
Corn  60  Corn  is  stored . .  and  kept  for  years . .  m  expectation 
of  a  future  vend  and  a  less  glutted  market. 

2.  Spec.  Sale  of  coals  from  a  colliery;  the  total 
athount  sold  during  a  certain  period. 

1708  J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1845)  17  This  I  think  is  shame- 
ful for  Owners,  who  striving  to  get  all  the  Trade  to  them- 
selves, or  Xo  have  a  Major  Part  of  Vend,  will  fall  out  among 
themselves.  1703  [Earl  Dundonald]  Descr.  Estate  Culross 
59  Sir  Archibald  had  better  have  contented  himself  with  a 
more  limited  vend  at  a  greater  price.  1834  M^Culloch 
Diet.  Commerce  (ed.  2)  289  The  annual  vend  of  coals  carried 
coastwise  from  Durham  and  Northumberland  is  3,300,000 
tons.  1858  SiMMONDs  Diet.  Trade,  Vend, . .  the  whole 
quantity  of  coal  sent  from  a  colliery  in  the  year.  1893 
Neasham  North-country  Sk.  28  By  agreement,  .they  were 
limited  to  an  annual  vend,  of  12,000  chaldrons. 

Vend  (vend),  V.  [ad.  F.  vettdre  (  —  It.  vendere, 
Sp.  and  Pg.  vender)  or  L.  vend^re  to  sell ;  but  in 
senses  3  and  4  app.  substituted  for  Vent  2^.2  4  and 
5,  through  association  of  this  with  Vent  z;.-^] 

1,  intr.  To  be  disposed  of  by  sale;  to  tind  a 
market  or  purchaser. 

x6s3  in  Foster  Eng.  Fe^tories  India  (1008)  11.  46  Course 
and  fine  pursleene . .  which  vend  both  slowfye  and  at  cheape 
rates.  1640  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  iii.  {1692)  I,  96  Whereby 
Wool,  the  great  Staple  of  the  Kingdom,  is  become  of  small 
value,  and  vends  not.  1689  Hickeringill  Modest  Inquiries 
V.  32  No  Books  vend  so  nimbly,  as  those  that  are  sold  (by 
.Stealth  as  it  were)  and  want  Imprimaturs.  1768  Franklin 
Ess.  Wks.  1840  II.  371  If  our  manufactures  are  too  dear 
they  will  not  vend  abroad, 

2.  trans.  To  sell ;  to  dispose  of  by  sale ;  to  trade 
in  as  a  seller. 

1651  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  ir.  vii.  70  No  Nation 
can  be  rich  that  receives  more  dead  Commodities  from 
abroad,  then  it  can  spend  at  home,  or  vend  into  Forrain 
parts.  ^  1673  Ray  Journ.  Lmv  C.  ^-^g  Formerly  all  the  Silk 
made  in  Sicily  was  vended  at  Messina.  1727  A.  Hamilton 
Neiv  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  xxiii.  124  The  Company  vends  a 
great  Deal  of  Cloth  and  Ophium  there,  and  brings  Gold- 
dust  in  Return.  1769  Robertson  Chas.  V,  vi.  Wks.  1851 
IV.  153  They  opened  warehouses  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  in  which  they  vended  their  commodities.  1807 
Vancouver  Agric,  Devon  (1813)  224  The  produce  of  these 
small  dairies  is  generally  vended  at  Plymouth.  1840 
Thackeray  Shabhygenteel  Story  vii,  Fishmongers  who 
never  sold  a  fish,  mercers  who  vended  not  a  yard  of  riband. 
1879  Echo  No.  3374.  2/5  A  license  or  patent  to  sell  no 
matter  what,  includes  the  right  to  vend  books  and  news- 
papers. 

d.  Jig.  To  give  utterance  to,  to  put  forward, 
advance  (an  opinion,  etc.). 

J657  North's  Plutarch  Add.  Lives  (1676)  7  Doubtless 
muny  have  heard  some  Coridons,  or  Mechanick  fellows.. 
vending  their  judgements  on  him  whose  Effigies  or  Portrai- 
ture is  here  represented.  1673  Cave  Prim.  Chr.  m.  v.  364 
This  uncomfortable  Doctrine  was  if  not  first  coined  yet 
mainly  vended  by  the  Novatian  Party,  1715  Brntlev  Serm. 
X.  369  He  that  zealously  vends  his  Novelties,  what  is  he 
but  a  Trader  for  the  fame  of  Singularity?  X718  Freethinker 
No.  26,  To  incite  the  Men  of  Scholarship  and  Capacity  to 
traffick  together  in  Truths ;  and  never  to  vend  Falshoods 
of  any  kind  to  the  Vulgar.     1799  Mrs.  West  Taleo/Times 


VENDEE. 

III.  387  The  most  fashionable,  and  perhaps  most  successful, 
way  of  vending  pernicious  sentiments  has  been  through  the 
medium  of  books  of  entertainment.  1846  G.  S.  Faber  Lett. 
Tractar.  Secess.  126  Those  requisite  proofs  of  a  fact,  which 
convict  him  and  Mr.  Ward  of  having.. vended  a  double 
falsehood.  1907  P.  T.  Forsyth  Positive  Preaching  iii.  loi 
He  is  not  free  to  vend  in  his  pulpit  the  extravagances  of  an 
eccentric  individualism. 

t4.  To  j^ive  vent  to,  to  direct.   Ohs. 

1681  HiCKERiNCiLL  Block  Non.Conf.  v.  Wks.  1716  II.  49 
If  they  will  be  angry,  they  should  vend  their  spleen  against 
the  said  wickedness  of  their  Under -Officers. 

Vend,  southern  ME.  var.  Fiend  ;  var.  Wend  sb. ; 
obs.  f.  Wend  v.  ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wind  sb.  and  weened 
Ween  v. 

Ve'Xidabley  a.  Now  rare.  [a.  OF.  vendable, 
f.  vendre  to  sell,  or  (in  later  use)  directly  f.  Vend 
V.  +  -ABLE.]   =  Vendible  a. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5804  But  chaunged  is  this  world  un- 
stable ;  For  love  is  over  alle  vendable.  1474  Caxton  Chesse 
iti.  iv.  (1883)  112  Salustcsaith  that  alle  thynges  be  vend- 
able. c  1580  W.  Spelman  Dialoge  {1896)  4  He  to  returne  to 
me  such  goodes,  as  I  thought  to  be  vendable  in  Inglond. 
i66s  J.  Bargrave  Pope  Alex,  VII  (1867)  90  He  courted  a 
long  time  the  Barberini . .  to  be  made  clerk  of  the  aposiolick 
chamlwr,  he  being  very  rich  (and  that  a  vendable  honour). 
1688  Holme  Annoury  111.  ■2^2/-z  The  Axe  and  Cleever  are 
used  to  cut  the  quarter  of  Beasts  into  smaller  and  more 
vendable  pieces.  1893  Advance  (Chicago)  21  Sept.,  The 
vendable  commodities  of  the  United  States  have  fallen  in 
price  in  20  years  more  than  45  per  cent. 

Vendace  (ve-ndes).  Also  8  vangis,  9  vendis, 
vendise.  [app.  ad.  OF.  vendese,  vendoise  (mod.F. 
vandoise)  dace.]  a.  A  species  of  small  freshwater 
fish  {Coregonus  vandesius)  belonging  to  the  same 
genus  as  the  poUan  and  powan  or  gwyniad,  found 
in  the  lake  of  Lochmaben  in  Scotland,  b.  A 
closely-allied  species  {Coregonus  gracilior)  found 
in  Derwentwater,  formerly  identified  with  the 
preceding, 

[1684  SiBBALD  Scotia  Illustrata  II.  n.  26  PiscJs  in  Lacu 
Mabano,  Vandesius.  In  eodem  Lacu  Gevandesiu>.]  1769 
Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  III.  268  It  [the  gwiniad]  is  the  same 
with  the  Ferra  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  Schelley  of  Hulse- 
water,  the  Pollen  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  the  Vangis  and 
Juvangis  of  Loch  Mabon,  1777  —  in  Lightfoot  Flora  Scot. 
(1789)  I.  61  Guiniad.  Found  in  Loch-Mabon  ;  called  in  those 
parts  the  Vendace,  and  Juvangis;  and  in  Loch-Lomond, 
where  it  is  called  the  Poan.  1805  J'orsvth  Beauties  Scotl. 
II.  272  There  is  one  [fish]  that,  from  every  information  that 
can  be  obtained,  is  peculiar  to  that  loch  (Castle  Loch]. ..It 
is  called  the  Vendise  or  Vendace.  x8zo  Scott  Abbot  xxiv, 
Herlings,  which  frequent  the  Nith,  and  vendisses,  which 
are  only  found  in  the  Castle-Loch  of  Lochmaben.  1856 
'  Stonehrnge  '  Brit,  Rur.  Sports  ^2^/1  The  Vendace  {Core- 
gonus Albula),  found  also  in  the  Scotch  lakes.  1884  Braith- 
waite  Salmonidx  Westmld,  \\,  5  'I'he  vendace  or  vendis 
and  the  smelt,  or  sparling. 

attrib.  1867  Chambers's  Eucycl,  IX.  744/1  Vendace-fishing 
at  Lochmaben  takes  place  only  on  thfe  ist  of  August  each 
year.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal,  366  Vendace  Nets, 
from  I^ke  Wetter.   Ibid.  372  Gwyniad  Roc,.  .Vendace  Roe. 

t  Vendagfe.  Obs.  Also  vind-,  vyndage.  [ad. 
OK.  vendange  (also  mod.F,),  veftdenge  •.'-l^,  vin- 
demia.'\    Vintage. 

a.  1377  Langl.  p.  pi.  B.  xvni.  367  May  no  dr>'nke  me 
moiste  ne  my  thruste  slake,  Tyl  J>e  vendage  falle  in  l>e 
vale  of  iosepnath.  1388  Wvclif  2  Esdras  x.  37  The  firste 
fruytes.  .of  vendage,  and  of  oile.  14..  Ftv.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
6ig  Vindemix  [sic],  vendage. 

p.  138a  WvcLiF  Lev.  XXV.  5  Grapes  of  thi  first  fruytis  and 
vyndage  thou  shalt  not  gedere.  c  1440  Palladius  on  Husb. 
I.  134  Kitte  hem  streit  aftir  thi  good  vyndage.  Ibid.  x.  114 
This  mone  in  placis  warme  &  nygh  the  see,  Vyndage  is 
hugely  to  solempnyse. 

vende,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Fiend  sb. 

Vendean  (vendz'an),  sb.  and  a.  Also  Ven- 
d^an.  [f  K.  Vendue,  the  nnme  of  a  maritime 
department  in  western  France.] 

A.  sb.  An  inhabitant  of  La  Vendue,  esp.  one 
who  took  part  in  the  insurrection  of  1 793  against 
the  Republic. 

1796  CiTw//.  Mag.  May  407  The  Vendeans  are  extraordinary 
men.  1837  Alison  /^/j/,  £"«rfj^^(i847)IlI.326TheVendeans 
were  in  that  stage  of  society  when  ascendancy  is  acquired 
by  personal  daring.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  201/1  The 
unhappy  Vendeans..were  defeated  with  fearful  loss.  1903 
W.  Bright  Age  0/  Fathers  I.  xii.  244  The  experience  of  a 
fugitive  Jacobite  or  Vendean. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  La  Vendee,  esp.  in 
connexion  with  the  insurrection  of  1793. 

X796  Gentl.  Mag,  May  408/ 1  The  Vendean  generals.  Ibid, 
412/1  The  History  of  the  Vendean  War.  1839  tr.  Lantnr- 
tine's  Trav.  149/1  The  west.. would  have  been  organised 
once  more  into  Vendean  guerillas.  1848  W.  H.  Kellv  tr. 
L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  II.  86  The  Vendean  insurrection 
had  been  combated  by  means  neither  suggested  nor  directed 
by  the  executive.  1911  Edin.  Ret>.  Oct,  319  The  Breton 
and  Vendean  royalists  were  still  formidable. 

Ve'nded,  ppL  a.     [f.  Vend  v^    Sold. 

x8is  Crabbe  Tales  Tils.  116  Suppose ..  your  vended  num- 
bers rise  Ihe  same  with  those  which  gain  each  real  prize. 

Vendee  (vendr).  [f.  Vend  v.  +  --e.z.'\  The 
person  to  whom  a  thing  is  sold  ;  the  purchaser. 
Most  frequently  in  immediate  contrast  to  z'endor, 
1547  Act  r  Edw.  VI,  c.  3  §  8  Such  Lessee,  donee,  \-endee, 
or  assignee.  1504  West  2nd  Pt.  Symbol.  §  59  If  the  writ 
of  covenant  be  brought  against  all  the  vendors  by  all  the 
vendees.  X631  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Camden)  117  The 
Vendee  cannott  get  leave  to  cutt  these  trees  by  any  meanes, 
but  the  partie  must  sell  the  trees  to  him.  1670  R.  Coke 
Discourse  Trade  19  Vexatious  Suits  between  Vendor  and 
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Vendee,  Morgager  and  Morgagee.  1766  Bi.ackstonk  Ci>mf/i. 
II,  447  If  the  vendor  says,  the  price  of  a  beast  is  four 
pounds,  and  the  vendee  says  he  will  give  four  pounds,  the 
bargain  is  struck.  1817  W.  Selwvn  Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.4) 
11.  769  A  few  days  after  the  sale,  the  vendee  gave  the  factor, 
in  part  payment,  two  promissory  notes.  1881  Nicholson 
From  S-Mord  to  Share  xiii.  Unpaid  accounts  of  three  months 
standing  are  charged  against  the  vendee  at  the  rate  of  12 
per  cent. 

Vender  (ve-ndai).  [f.  Vend  z/.  +  -er1.  Cf. 
Ykxdor.] 

L  One  who  sells  ;  a  seller ;  sometimes  in  restricted 
sense,  a  street-seller. 

1546  Bacon  Mo-x.  9t  Use  Com.  Law  11.  (1635)  62  A  deed 
of  gift  of  goods  is.  .good  against  the  executors,  administra- 
tors, or  vender  of  the  party  himselfe.  xkSi  Sc,  Acts  Par  It. 
(1820)  Vill.  243/2  Venders  &  dispersers  of  forbidden  books. 
X71X  Addison  Sped,  No.  251  P5  Take  care  in  particular, 
that  those  may  not  make  the  most  Noise  who  have  the 
least  to  sell,  which  is  very  observable  in  the  Venders  of 
Card-matches.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  "^o.  i8i  f  ii,  I 
inquired  diligently  at  what  office  any  prize  had  been  sold, 
that  I  might  purchase  of  a  more  propitious  vender.  1800 
CoLQUHOt'N  Contm.  Thames  iv.  193  Small  Grocers,  and 
venders  of  Smuggled  Goods.  X837  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  i.  iv. 
§  57  The  Swiss  reformer  was  engaged  in  combating  the 
venders  of  indulgences.  x866  Engel  Nat.  A/us.  viii.  301 
The  melodious  cries  of  venders  in  the  noisy  streets  of  large 
and  populous  towns. 

Af-  *834  SouTHEY  Doctor  vi.  (1862)  17  He  gathered  the 
fruit  of  Knowledge  for  himself  instead  of  receiving  it  from 
the  dirty  fingers  of  a  retail  vender. 

2.  One  who  advances  or  advocates  an  opinion,  etc. 

x8i8  DwicHT  Tkeot.  (1830)  I.  92  Epicurus,  the  principal 
vender  of  this  system. 

Hence  Ve'nderess,  vendress,  a  female  seller. 

1800  Hlrdis  Fav.  Village  98  Vendress  of  ballads  and  the 
bundled  match.  i86s  Miss  M.  B.Edwards  Jokn  ^  /,  I.  v. 
96  A  stout  girl,  venderess  of  coarse  green  earthenware  from 
the  town. 

II  Vendetta  (vendena).  [It.,  :— L.  vindicla 
vengeance.     Cf.  Vindictive  a.] 

1.  A  family  blood-feud,  usually  of  a  hereditary 
cliaracter,  as  customary  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Corsica  and  parts  of  Italy. 

x8ss  Edinb.  Rev.  CI.  456  PaoU.  .succeeded  in  making  the 
vendetta  disgraceful.  x8<5o  All  Year  Round  No.  63.  29^/2 
The  deadly  'vendetta '..which  has  sacrificed  whole  families, 
and  once  depopulated  an  entire  village  for  one  girl.  X870 
O.  W.  Holmes  Old  Vol.  0/  Life  (1891)  391,  I  came  away 
thinking  I  had  discovered  a  new  national  custom,  as  peculiar 
.  .as  the  Corsican  vendetta, 

2.  A  similar  blood- feud,  or  prosecution  of  private 
revenge,  in  other  communities. 

i86x  Peakson  Early  ff  Mid.  Ages  viL  66  But  there  are  no 
traces  [among  the  early  Anglo-Saxons]  of  that  vendetta^ 
which  was  the  sombre  glory  of  the  Welsh.  1891  Spectator 
7  Mar.,  The  Papuan ..  would  eat  everybody,  but  that  he 
fears  arousing  endless  vendettas. 

attrib.  1897  Humanitarian  X.  209  The  vetidetta  spirit  ts 
hereditary. 

Mence  V«ude*ttist,  one  who  takes  part  in,  or 
carries  on,  a  vendetta. 

1904  Times  2  June  10/3  We.. perceive  that  they  are  blood- 
thirsty vendem&ts. 

Vendibi  lity.      [See  next  and  -itt.]      The 

quality  of  being  vendible  or  saleable. 

1660  Jeb. Taylor  Ductor  iv.L  rule  2  §31  In  Merchandise, 
. .  in  the  price  of  market,  and  the  vendibiUty  of  commodities. 
1875  Lower  Eng.  Sumaines  (ed.  4J  II.  App.  162  In  former 
times,  a  bush  or  a  besom  affixed  to  any  article  denoted  its 
vendibility.  189a  ymt.  Education  i  Feb.  98/1  A  course 
calculated  to  give  their  degrees  all  the  prestige  attaching  to 
vendibility. 

Vendible  (ve*ndib*l),  a.  and  sb,  [ad.  L.  vend- 
ibilis,  f.  vend^rt  to  sell.  So  Sp,  vendible^  It. 
vendiOiie.    Cf.  Venuable  aj] 

A.  adj.  1.  Capable  of  being  vended  or  sold  ;  that 
may  be  disposed  of  by  sale  ;  saleable,  marketable. 

Freq.  with  more,  most,  etc.,  denoting  the  readiness  with 
which  a  thing  can  be  sold. 

xjSa  WvcLiF  2  Mace.  xi.  3  In  to  wynnynge  of  money, .  .by 
eche  3eeris  prestehode  vendible,  or  able  to  be  soold.  1530 
in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  qi  Wyne.. 
alowed  by  hym  to  be  good  and  vendyble.  xgSx  W,  Stafford 
Exam.  Compl.  li.  (1876)  37  They  come  not  alwayes  for  our 
commodities,  but  sometimes  to  sell  theirs  heere,  knowing  it 
heereiobc  best  vendible.  1633  Prvnne  \st  Pi.  Histriom. 
Ep.  Ded,  Play.books.  .being  now  more  vendible  than  the 
choycest  Sermons.  Ibid.  905  They  cannot  therefore  bee 
vendible  because  they  are  not  valuable.  1670  in  Gutch  Coll. 
Cur.  I.  27s  The  University  of  Oxford,  by  tneis  printing  of 
Bibles,  and  other  saleable  books,  wii!  be  enabled  to  go 
forward  with  those  other  less  vendible.  1747  Hooson 
Miner's  Diet.  Kivb,  This  to  make  it  vendible,  is  first 
knocked  out  with  a  Hammer,  and  the  dead  Stufif  picked  out 
as  clean  as  may  be.  1788  V.  Knox  Winter  Even.  ix.  iii. 
111.232  They  get  rid  of  some  commodity.not  very  vendible. 
1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  980  In  this  way  all  the  vendible  coal 
becomes  available.  X879  CasselVs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  90/2  A 
thing  made  which  is  useful  for  its  own  sake,  and  vendible  as 
such. 

trans/.  xs8i  Bl'rghlev  in  D.  Digges  Compl.  Ambass. 
<*655)  394  He  is  altogether  French  and  will  seek  to  draw 
this  King  into  France,  where  his  life  I  fear  will  be  vendible. 
1596  Shaks,  Merck.  V.  \.  \.  112  Silence  is  onely  commend- 
able  In  a  neats  tongue  dri'd,  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 

b.  =  Venal  a.i  i  b  and  i  c. 
1579  Fenton  Cuicciard.  x.  (1599)  427  Fauors  and  voyces 
being  made  vendible  and  corrupted,  discords ..  haue  bin 
kindled  amongst  themselues.  X586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr. 
Acad.  (1594)  1.  377  So  long  as  the  places  of  judgement  shall 
be  vendible,  and  bestow&d  upon  him  that  o^ereth  most, 
i6a4  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  111.  76  It  is  not  our  cuatome,  to 


sell  our  curtesies  as  a  vendible  commodity.  x66s  Manlev 
Grotius'  LowC,  Wars  7S8  In  England  and  Germany  Forces 
were  levied  and  raised  for  both  parties  with  a  vendible  faith. 
X79X  Burke  Wks.  (1837)  I,  566  It  attached,  under  the  royal 
government,  to  an  innumerable  muliiiude  of  places, real  and 
nominal,  that  were  vendible. 

fc.  Of  persons:   =  Venal  (7.1  2.  Obs. 

X609  Holland  Amm.  Marcell.  293  Environed  he  was  with 
a  multitude  thronged  together  of  vendible  or  sale  souldiors. 
X637-S0  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  424  Those  were 
sellable,  vendible  men,.. to  be  sold  for  money,  a  x668 
Lassels  Voy.  Italy  (1698J  Pref.  p.  xxiii,  I  would  not  have 
him  learn  the  custom  of  those  vendible  souls  there,  who.. 
serve  any  prince  for  money. 

+  2.  Offered  for  sale ;  that  may  be  bought  or 
purchased.   Obs. 

xs5a  HuLOET,  Vendible,  or  whych  maye  be  bought,  mer- 
calisy  vendibilis.  1605  Willet  Hexapia  Gen.  281  Lentils.. 
was  the  vsuall  food,  .commonly  vendible  in  their  tabernes. 
X634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  150  Houses,  like  our  Tauernes. 
Where  is  vendible  Wine.  1665  G.  Havers  P.  della  Voile's 
Trav.  E.  India  144  He,  not  finding  any  [book]  vendible 
therein,  caus'd  a  small  one  to  be  purposely  transcrib'd  for 
me.  1756  Earl  Chesterf.  hi  Connoisseur  No.  107, 1  am  so 
great  an  admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  that  1  never  let  a  tittle  of 
their  vendible  writings  escape  me. 

f  3.  fig.  Current,  accepted,  acceptable,    Obs. 

164a  Howell  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  20  Certaine  vulgar 
Phrases,  Proverbs,  and  Complements,  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  English,  and  not  vendible  or  used  in  French.  X645 
Milton  Tetrach.  Wks.  1851 IV.  234  Let  the  foppish  canonist 
with  his  fardel  of  matrimonial  cases  goe  and  be  vendible 
where  men  bee  so  unhappy  as  to  cheap'n  him.  X678  Cud- 
worth  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  i6.  281  Some  may  still  suspect  all 
this  to  have  been  nothing  else  but  a  refinement  and  interpola- 
tion of  Paganism,  . .  or  a  kind  of  Mangonization  of  it,  to 
render  it  more  vendible  and  plausible. 

B.  sb,  Athingadmittingof  being  sold  or  offered 
for  sale. 

i68x  WoodZ/^CO.H.S.)  II.  520  The  prizes  ofall  vendibles 
for  the  belly  of  man  and  horse  were  stuck  up  in  public 
places.  X69X  —  Ath.  Oxon.  (1721)  II.  384  It  appears  that 
the  said  Revolutions  were  occasion'd  by  the  excessive 
Gabells  laid  upon  common  Vendibles.  1697  J.  Potter 
Antit].  Greece  \.  xv.  (1715)  83  In  the  Market,  where  they  had 
the  care  ofall  Vendibles.  x8sx  Galt  Ann,  Parishxxix,  The 
farmers ..  taking  their  vendibles  to  the  neighbouring  towns 
on  the  Tuesdays.  X90S  Holman  Hvsr  Pre-RapAaelism  1. 
368  The  gorgeous  group  of  vendibles  in  the  market. 

Hence  Ve'iidibleness ;   Ve'ndibly  adv. 

X563  HvLL  Art  Garden.  (1593)  20  The  greater  they  do 
then  abide,  the  vendibtier,  or  readier  they  will  be  to  be 
solde.  x6ix  CoTGR.,  Venalite,  venalitie,  vendiblenesse;  a 
being  salable.  Ibid.,  Venaiement^  vendibly,  salably.  X717 
Baii.kv  (vol.  II),  Vendibleftess,  Saleableness. 

t  Ve'Xldicate,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  I*  vendicdt-,  ppl. 
stem  of  vendicdre,  variant  of  vindicdre  Vindicate  v. 
Cf,  obs,  F.  vendiqtter^ 

1.  trans.  To  claim  for  oneself, 

X53X  Elvot  Gov.  \m.  iii.  His  body  so  pertayneth  unto  him, 
that  none  other  without  his  consent  may  vendicate  therein 
any  propreite.  i543~4  Act  35  lien.  VIII^  c.  i,  They.,haue 
vsurped.  and  vendicated  a  fayned  and  an  vnlawfull  power 
and  iurisdiction  within  this  realme.  1560  I'wblk  (Geneva) 
To  Rdr.  iiij,  Not  that  we  vendicat  any  thing  to  our  selues 
aboue  the  least  of  our  brethren.  x6xx  Cotgk.,  Vendiauer, 
to  vendicate;  to  clalme,  or  challenge,  [Hence  in  Blount 
(1656).! 

2.  With  inf.:  To  assert  a  claim,  to  claim  ability, 
to  do  something. 

X557  N.  T.  (Geneva)  x  Cor.  ii.  a,  I  dyd  not  vendicat  to  my 
selfe  to  knowe  any  thyng  among  you,  saue  lesus  Chrii>te. 
x6i6  J.  Lane  Contn.  Sqr.'s  T.  xii.  230  Wee  have  twoe 
Ladies,  which,  with  your  trimpaire,  dare  vendicate  to  singe. 

Vendicatife,  -yue,  obs.  varr.  Vindicative  a, 
+  Vendication.  Obs.-^  [f.  Vendicate  z'.,  after 
the  entry  in  Blount  Glossogr^     (See  quot.) 
1658  Phillips,  VeHdication^  a  challenging  to  onesself,  a 

claiming. 

Vendicion,  obs,  form  of  Vendition. 

Vending,  vbL  sb.  [f.  Vend  z*,]  The  action 
of  selling  or  retailing. 

x666  Act  17  Chas.  II,c.  si^  Any  publick  Vending  of  the 
said  Books.  1745  De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  (1841)  I.  xxvi. 
354  For  the  raising  and  vending  of  provisions.  1761  Hcmk 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  xiii.  338  The  famous  mercantile  society,  called 
the  Merchant  Adventurers, . .  was  instituted .  .for  the  vending 
of  the  cloth  abroad.  x8u  Lamb  EUa  \.  Praise  Chimney' 
SiveeperSy  IHeJ  kept  open  a  shop,  .for  the  vending  of  this 
*  wholesome  and  pleasant  beverage'.  X875  Helps  Soc. 
Press,  iii.  38  Now  it  will  astonish  most  of  my  hearers  that 
1  have  included  the  vending  of  oysters  amongst  noxious 
trades. 

Vendis(e,  variants  of  Vendace. 

Vendieh,  variant  of  Wendish  a. 

t Venditate,  v,  Obs.  [f.  L.  venditdt-,  ppl. 
stem  of  vefiditdre,  frequentative  of  vendire  to  sell.] 
refl.  and  trans.  To  set  out  as  if  for  sale ;  to  put 
forward  or  display  in  a  favourable  light  or  in  a 
specious  manner ;  to  exhibit  ostentatiously.  (Com- 
mon c  1600-50.) 

refl.  x6oo  Holland  Livy  111.  xxxv.  no  Using  them  as 
instruments  to  venditate  himselfe  forth  to  the  common 
people.  x6ai  Burton  Anat.  Mel,  x.  il.  1.  ii.  Although  hce.. 
venditate  himselfe  for  a  God,  by  curing  of  seuerall  diseases. 
X639  H.  Burton  Truth's  Tri.  361  Their  doctrine.,  wanting 
fit  opportunity  to  venditate  it  self  publJckly  vpon  the  stage. 
a  165a  J.  Smith  Sel,  Disc.  \.  10  Those  philosophers,  .which 
made  their  knowledge  only  matter  of  ostentation,  to  vendi- 
tate and  set  off  themselves. 

trans.  i6ox  Holland  FUny  l\.  345  Euer  as  any  of  these 
new  commers  can  venditat  and  vaunt  his  owne  cunning  with 
braue  words,  straitwaies  we  put  our  selues  into  his  hands. 


x6a4  F.  White  Repl.  Fisher  457  The  miracles  which 
Komists  venditate  . .  are  eyther  Fryars  fables,  or  reports 
misapplyed.  1678  Makvkll  Def.  J.  Hoive  Wks.  (Grosart) 
IV.  239  Let  it,  in  the  meantime,  venditate  all  its  street 
adages,  its  odd  ends  of  Latin. 

Venditation.  [ad.  L.  venditdtio,  noun  of 
action  from  venditdre  :  see  prec] 

fl.  The  action  of  putting  forward  or  displaying 
in  a  favourable  or  ostentatious  manner.  Obs. 

X609  Sir  E.Hobv  Lett.  Mr.  T.  H.  74  Caluins  censure 
of  Purgatorie  is  held  by  you  as  a  specious  venditation.  x6^ 
Bp.  Hall  Occas.  Medit.  (ed.  3}  xxx.  76  The  venditation  of 
our  owns  worth,  or  parts,  or  merits,  argues  a  miserable 
indigence  in  them  all.  a  X637  B.  Jonson  Discoveries  Wks. 
(Rtldg.)  747/2  Some  [wits],  by  a.  .false  venditation  of  their 
own  naturals,  think  to  divert  the  sagacity  of  their  readers 
from  themselves. 

2.  The  action  of  offering  for  sale,  rarer-^. 

X854  Eraser's  Mag.  L.  163  The  orangewomen  stride  over 
the  benches  with  clamorous  'venditation*. 

Vendition  (vendi-Jan).  Also  6  vendicion, 
Sc.  -itioune,  wend-,  7  Sc.  venditioun.  [ad.  L. 
vendilioj  noun  of  action  from  vendire  to  sell.  So 
OF.  vendicion,  obs.  F.  vendit ion y^^.  vendicion,  It. 
vendizzone.']  The  action  of  selling  ;  disposal  or 
transfer  by  sale. 

154a  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph,  109b,  It  might  more  truely 
bee  called  a  spuyng,  then  a  vendicion  or  sale.  1559  Abst. 
Protocols  To7vn  Clerks  Glasgow  (1896)  II.  73  Ihe  uendl* 
tioune  and  alienatioune  maid  tliairof  to  the  said  Androw. 
i6oa  FuLBECKE  2nd  Pt.  Parallel  29  It  is  of  a  vendition  by 
the  tenant  in  taile.  x6sj)  Abkowsmith  Chain  Princ.  490 
His  directing  and  ordering  great  sins  to  great  good,  as 
Josephs  vendition  to  the  Churches  preservation.  X754 
Fielding  Voy.  Lisbon  Wks.  1882  VII.  60  Several  taverns 
are  set  apart  solely  for  the  vendition  of  this  liquor.  1828 
Sewell  in  Ox/.  Prize  Ess.  26  The  still  more  prevailing 
practice  of  vendition  to  slavery  and  prostitution.  X863 
Temple  Bar  IX.  65  The  March^  St.  Honore  is  the  most 
usual  place  for  their  vendition. 

tVe'nditive,  a.  Obs.'-^  Ii.  L.  vendit-,  ppl. 
stem  of  vendire  to  sell.]     (See  quot.) 

1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  10  There  is  a  service  o! 
Inferioritie  ;  which  is  either:  i.  Voluntary,  ..Or..  5.  Native, 
such  as  are  borne  servants, ..  Or  6.  Venditive,  that  have 
sold  themselves. 

tVe"nditor.  Obs.  rare.  Also  8  Sc.  vanditor. 
[a,  L.  venditor^  agent-noun  from  vendire  to  sell,  or 
ad.  It.  vendilore.'l  A  seller,  vendor. 
■  1698  Money  masters  all  things  89  The  Venditors  o(  Oat- 
meal round  and  small.  Do  diligently  wait  on  Money's  Call, 
1733  L*"^  'Rkm.liw.  H ouseh.  Bk .  (S.H.S.)340  To  the  venditor 
in  full  for  Moneths  5,  £\  o  o. 

t  Vendonging*.  Obs.~'^  [f.  OF.  vendenger, 
•anger  (F.  vendanger)^  i,  vendenge,  -ange :  see 
Vendage.]     The  vintage. 

X340  Aye/ib.  36  pe  ojre  beggej»..ine  herueste  J)et  corn,  ine 
uendoiiginge  J>et  wyn. 

Vendor  (ve'nd^j).  [a.  late  AF.  vendor,  earlier. 
vendoiir  (F.  vendeur)^  agent-noun  from  vendre 
Vend  v.  Cf.  Vender.]  One  who  disposes  of  a 
thing  by  sale ;  a  seller. 

Orig.  Law,  and  still  the  regular  spelling  in  legal  use. 

'594  West  ind  Pt.  Symbol.  §  59  If  the  writ  of  covenant  be 
brought  against  all  the  vendors  by  all  the  vendees.  1660  R. 
Coke  Po^ver  ff  SubJ.  131  It  is  true  indeed. .that  then  such 
vendor  does  equally  to  all  sellers,  and  in  exchanging  observes 
arithmetical  proportion.  1670  [see  Vendee],  a  x69a  Pol- 
LEXFEN  Disc.  Trade  (1697)  A  6  From  the  first  Buyer  to  the 
last  Vendor.  X766  Blackstonk  Comm,  II.  447  Where  the 
vendor  hath  in  himself. .  the  property  of  the  thing  sold.  x8x8 
Ckuise  Digest  (ed.  3)  VI.  30  The  vendor  would  immediately 
have  become  a  trustee  for  the  purchaser.  1862  Burton  Bk. 
Hunter  (1863)  4  The  vendors  of  quack  medicines  and  cos- 
metics are  aware  of  the  power  of  Greek  nomenclature.  X89X 
M.  Williams  Later  Leaves  v,  63  A  well-known.. vendor  of 
ladies'  hats  and  bonnets. 

trans/.  X887  Pall  Mall  G.  30  March  2/2  The  automatic 
vendor  has  become  an  institution  in  our  midst. 

attrib.  1896  Westm.  Gas.  9  May  6/2  The  vendor  company 
is  now  selling  the  business  to  a  public  company. 

fVendosy.  Obs,"^  [a.i\.F.vendoise;  see  Ven- 
dace.]    The  dace. 

1518  Pavnell  Saleme's  Regim.  O  iij,  The  perche  and  pike 
are  the  best,  so  they  be  fatte:  and  nexte  are  the  vendosies, 
and  than  lopslers. 

Vendress,  var.  Venderess. 

Vendroase  :  see  Reredos  2  (quot.  1552). 

Vendne  (vendiw).  l/.S.  and  ^.  Indies.  Also 
7  vendu,  9  vendoo,  vandew.  [a.  Du.  venduy 
\vendt4ey  a.  older  ¥.  (now  dial.)  vendue  sale,  f. 
vendre  to  sell.] 

L  A  public  sale  ;  an  auction.  Freq.  in  phr,  at 
(a)  vendue,  by  vendue:  see  first  group  of  quots. 

(a)  x686  A//n.  Albany  (1850)  II  53  Which  said  lotts  of 
grounde  ye  common  councill  will  dispose  of  at  a  publike 
vendu  or  out  cry.  X748  Smollett  A'.  Random  xxxvi.  I. 
324,  I  went  ashore  (at  Port  Royal],  and  having  purchased 
a  laced  waistcoat. .at  a  vendue  [1760  a  sale],  made  a 
swaggering  figure.  X757  Woolman  Jrnl.  iv.  (1840)  45  When 
estates  are  sold  by  executors  at  vendue.  1776  Pennsylv. 
Even.  Post  25  May  263/2  To  be  sold  by  public  vendue,.. a 
large  quantity  of  Ship  Timber.  X804  Enrop.  Ma^.  XLV. 
20/2,  I  was.. knocked  down  at  vendue  to  old  'Squire  Keg. 
worth.  1898  Parmentbk  Hist.  Pelham,  Mass.  167  Bidding 
off  the  poor  to  support  at  the  inverted  vendue,  or  lowest 
bidder. 

Kb)  1759  /.  AuAMS  Diary  Wks.  1850  II.  73, 1  am  to  attend 
a  vendue  this  afternoon  at  Lambert's.  X781  Mas.  Abigail 
Adams  in  Fam.  Lett.  (1876)  402  The  retailing  vendues, 
which   are   tolerated   here,   ruin    the   shop-keepers.      x8o6 
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PiNCKARD  Tour  IV.  ThHus  II.  325  A  Dutch  '  vendue  '  of 
slaves,  1836  Haliburton  Clockm.  Ser.  i.  ^xvu,  Is  it  a  van- 
dew,  or  a  weddin,..or  what  is  il?  1897  W.  D.  Howells 
LwuUard at  Lions  Head  6  [To]  have  a  vendue,  and  sell 
out  evwything  before  the  snow  flew. 

2.  aitrib.  and  Comk,  as  vendu^-crier,  master ^ 
room,  store, 

17x0  S.Carolitta  Stat,  (1837)  II.  348  The  person  herein 
after  appointed  publtck  vendue  master,  or  his  deputy.  1761 
Descr.S.  Carolina  33  There  is  also.. a  Receiver-general  of 
the  Quit-rents,  a  Vendue  Master,  and  Naval  OtTicer.  1798 
Bays  Ref.  (1809)  I.  103  The  goods  were  in  a  vendue  store, 
a  common  market,  a  public  place  known  and  established  in 
law.  1799  The  Aurora  (Philad.)  10  Apr.  (Thornton),  By 
profession  he  is  a  vendue  crier.  He  said  he  would  cry  the 
\-«ndue  in  spite  of  the  Standing  Army.  i8a8  Life  Planter 
Jat$taica  180  Marly  entered  the  vendue  room.  x8s8-3a 
Webster,  yendue-master^..»J\  auctioneer. 

t  Vene-     Obs.  rare.    [ad.  L.  vena:\     A  vein. 

x6o6  J.  Carpenter  Solomons  Solace  xxxiv.  139 The  Sea,, 
powreth  foorth  in  venes  to  fill  the  springs  and  receiueth  it 
againe  from  the  Riuers.  i6<4  Vilvain  Epit.  Ess,  v.  Ixxv, 
in  ech  Mans  Body  so  many  Venes  appeer.  1716  M.  Davies 
Athen,  Brit.  III.  Diss.  Physick  5  Likewise  Virsungus  might 
treat  more  fully  of  the  Pancrlejatick  Juice,  as  Aselliusof  the 
Lacteal  Venes. 

Vene,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Ween  sb,  and  v, 

t  Venecreke,  variant  oi  fenegreke  Fenugreek. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Alhojis  ciiijb,  Take  venecreke  and  then 
anoynt  itt  with  this  Oyntement  afforsayde. 

VenedO'tian,  a.  [f.  med.L.  Venedotia  North 
Wales.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  North  Wales. 

\%\iAnc.  La"Ms  ^  Inst.  Wales  Vv^t.  p.vii,TheVenedotian 
Code,  said  to  be  the  compilation  of  Jorwerth,  son  of  Madog, 
Ibid.  p.  X,  The  Venedotian  or  North  Wales  Code.  1887 
Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  77  The  last  important  head  of  law  in  the 
Venedotian  code. 

Venee,  variant  of  Veny  2  Obs, 

Veueer  (v/hisu),  sb.  Also  8  fanneer,  vaneer, 
venear,  9  vineer.  [ad.  G./umi{e)r,foumi{e)r^ 
•\fomier  in  the  same  sense  :  see  next  and  Veneee- 
INO  vbi.  sb.  The  loss  of  r  in  the  unstressed  first 
syllable  also  appears  in  \i2.,finer^  Swf,/an4ry  Russ. 
4>aHupi>.] 

1.  One  of  the  thin  slices  or  slips  of  fine  or  fancy 
wood,  or  other  suitable  material,  used  in  veneering. 

X7M  Land.  Gaz,  No.  3806/8  A  Large  Parcel  of  French 
Walnutt-Tree  Venears  will  be  exposed  to  Sale.. on  Thurs- 
day. x8o6  Ann.  Reg.  (1808)  960/2  A  new  mode  of  cutting 
veneers,  or  thin  boards.  1813  Macclesfield  Courier  in 
O.  W.  Roberts  Voy.  Centr.  Anter.  (1827)  302  The  largest 
and  finest  log  of  mahogany  ever  imported  into  this  country 
..sawn  into  vineers,  1875  Bedford  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk, 
%  X.  372  Put  in  as  many  veneers  as  the  liquor  will  cover. 

2.  Material  prepared  for  use  in  veneering,  or 
applied  to  a  surface  by  this  or  some  similar  process. 

1750  W.  Ellis  Mod.  Husb.  VII.  ii.  43  This  [ash]  wood  and 
walnut*tree.. makes  the  best  of  fanneer.  1778  W.  Pain  C^r- 
peniers  Repository  PI.  56  A  circular  Plan  . .  representing 
the  Vaneer  and  Backing  for  the  Stiles.  i8as  J.  Nicholson 
O/erat.  Mechanic  586  By  gluing  several  thicknesses  of 
veneer  upon  each  other.  1845  G.  Dodd  Brit.  Manuf.  Ser.  iv. 
212  The  cabinet-maker  buys  the  veneer  in  this  rough  state. 
Ibid^  He  cuts  a  piece  of  veneer.  x886  W.  J.  Tucker  E. 
Europe  319  One  of  the  legs  [of  the  chair  was]  broken  and 
the  grand  veneer  knocked  off  the  back. 
b.  In  veneer  J  in  thin  jilates  or  slips. 

1855  Singleton  Virgil  I.  333  Presents,  ponderous  with 
gold  And  ivory  in  veneer,  commands  he  to  be  borne  Unto 
the  ships. 

3.  jig,  A  merely  outward  show  or  appearance  of 
some  good  quality.  (Cf.  Varnish  j^.*  4.) 

x868  HoLUE  Lee  B.  Godfrey  xxxii^  A  veneer  of  useful 
knowledge.  1874  Farrar  Christ  I,  iv.  44  A  savage  bar- 
barian with  a  thin  veneer  of  corrupt  and  superficial  civilisa- 
tion. x88a  W.  Ballantine  Exper.  xv.  148  [The]  heartfelt 
courtesy.. was  replaced  by  a  superficial  veneer  of  forced 
politeness. 

b.  Without  article. 

1871  Daily  News  7  Dec,  A  gentleman  with  some  polish — I 
was  almost  tempted  to  say  with  some  veneer.  1883  Harper's 
Mag.  July  165/2  These  days  of  veneer  and  affectation  in 
buildings  and  nomenclature. 

4.  One  or  other  of  many  species  of  moths  of  the 
genus  Crambus  or  family  Crambidse ;  a  grass-moth. 

1819SAMOUELLE  Entomol.Compend.  -^^dCravtbus  saugni. 
nea.  The  buff-edged  rosy  Veneer.  Ibid.  408  C.  arboruni. 
The  yellow  satin  Veneer.    183a  Rennie  Consp.  Motlts  215-9. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  veneer-ctitter^  -makings 
fnerchantf  -mill,  'room,  saw,  wood. 

Also  veneer.press,  and  veneer-bending^,  •cutting,  -planiufCf 
•polishing,  -straighteningmachineiiZjs  Knight  Diet.  Mech. 
2699-2702). 

1&45  G.  Dodd  Brit,  Manuf.  IV.  148  The  'veneer-rooms' 
ac  such  [pianoforte]  factories  are  places  of  importance. 
185s  Jerdan  Autobiog,  II.  xiv.  181  He .. purchased  all  the 
veneer  wood  which  he  could  obtain.  1854  Tomlinson's 
Cycl.  Usef  Arts  {1Z67)  II.  798/1  In  all  veneer  saws  the  edge 
must  run  very  true.  Ibid.,  In  saw-mills  where  veneers  are 
cut,  the  arrangement  of  the  segment  saw  is  called  a  veneer- 
mtll.  1858  SiMMONDS  Diet,  TradCf  Veneer-cutter,  one  who 
saws  furniture  wood  into  thin  lengths,  by  steam-power 
machinery.  i888£ncycl.  Brit.KXlV,  138/2  These  methods 
of  veneer-making.  189^  Daily  News  8  June  8/4  Witnesses 
..who deposed  to  knowing  prisoner  in  the  characters  of  a 
veneer  merchant,  a  tankard  maker,  and  an  inventor. 

Veileer  (v/hiau),  v.  Also  8  v.neer,  veneir, 
(Later  form  (cf.  next)  of  Fineeb  v.,  ad.  G.  fur- 
ni(e)ren,  fourn{{e)ren,  ad.  Y,foumir  Furnish  v, 
Cf.  jysi.^fimre,  Sw, /an/ra.'] 

1.  trans.  To  apply  or  fix  as  veneering. 

17*8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Marguitryj  All  the  Pieces  thus 
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formed  with  the  Saw, ..they  vaneer  or  fasten  each  in  its 
Place  on  the  common  Ground.  1873  Knight  Diet,  Mech. 
2700/2  To  veneer  marble  on  zinc. 

2.  To  cover  or  face  with  veneer. 

Also  occas.  transf,  to  cover  with  a  layer  or  facing  of  some 
different  or  superior  material. 

x74a  Baskerville's  Pat.  in  Sixth  Rep.  Dep.  Kpr.  App.  11. 
156  To  veneir  the  Frames  of  Printings  and  Pictures, .  .the 
fronts  of  Cabinets,  Buroes,  &c.,  now  usually  veneired  with 
Ebony,  Whalebone,  &c.  1766  Entick  London  IV,  171 
The  pulpit  is  veneered,  and  carved  with,  .figures.  1845 
G.  Dodd  Brit.  Manuf.  IV.  206  We  suppose  our  table., 
made  either  of  solid  mahogany  or  veneered  upon  deal. 
185^  Tomlinson's  Cycl.  Usef.  Arts  (1867)  II.  797/2  Pape,  of 
Pans,  some  years  ago,  veneered  a  piano-forte  entirely  with 
ivory.  1874  Contemp.  Rev.  Oct.  758  Mr.  Burges'  proposal 
to  veneer  the  lower  part.,  with  marble  is  objectionable. 

transf.  1857  Dufferin  Lett.  High  Lat.  (ed.  3)  316  The 
salt-water  bay.  .was  veneered  over  with  a  pellicle  of  ice  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

b,  ^g.  To  invest  with  a  merely  external  or 
specious  appearance  of  some  commendable  or 
attractive  quality,     Usu.  const,  with. 

1847  Tennyson  Princ.  Prol.  117  And  one  the  Master,  as  a 
rogue  in  grain  Veneer'd  with  sanctimonious  theory.  x868 
Holme  Lee  B.  Godfrey  Ixvi,  Another  lady  of  neglected 
education,  whom..  Elizabeth  was  veneering  with  thin  plates 
of  knowledge.  187a  Jeaffbeson  Brides  <V  Bridals  I.  viii. 
126  Paganism  thinly  veneered  with  Christianity. 

absol.  1858  O.  W.  Holmes  Aut.  Breakf.-t.  (1883)  123  He  ? 
Veneers  in  first-rate  style.  The  mahogany  scales  off  now 
and  then, 

c.  To  serve  as  a  veneer  to  (something). 

1875  M.  Collins  Sweet  ^  'Twenty  H.  11.  i,  175  He  returned 
with  a  vast  amount  of  polish,  which,  however,  veneered  a 
good  deal  of  conceit. 

Hence  Veneo'red///.  a. 

1766  Entick  London  IV,  18  A  carved  pulpit,  a  veneered 
sounding-board.  1846  G.  Dodd  Brit.  Manuf.  IV.  214 
They  are  placed  so  that  the  veneered  surface  shall  be 
grasped  between  the  two  clamps.  1875  Carpentry  ^  Join, 
140  The  veneered  furniture  has  ousted  the  more  solid,  trust- 
worthy articles. 

fig^.  1884  Harper* s  Mag.  Oct.  798/1  The  thinly  veneered 
Berserkir  in  the  English  race. 

transf.  1889  Textile  News  5  Apr.  26/2  The  Hat  Trade. . . 
Large  quantities  of  coloured  veneered  goods  are  in  demand 
from  abroad. 

Venee'ring,  vbl.  sb,  [Later  form  oi  faneer- 
ingj  fineering  (cf.  Fineer  z;.),  ad.  0.furni{e)rung^ 
foumi{e)riing  \  see  prec  and  cf.  Tiz..  finer ing,  Sw, 
fanering. 

The  form^««WMjf  occurs  in  1670  in  Evelyn  Sylva  xxiv. 
121,  and  in  1685  in  Cotton  Montaigne's  Ess.  (1711J  III.  247. 
^/««W«^  is  common  in  the  1 8th  cent.] 

1."  The  process  of  applying  thin  flat  plates  or  slips 
of  fine  wood  (or  other  suitable  material,  as  ivory) 
to  cabinet-work  or  similar  articles  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  more  elegant  or  polished  surface  than  that 
of  the  underlying  material  ,*  also,  the  result  obtained 
by  this  process. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Veneering;  a  sort  of  in-laid 
Work  among  Joyners,  Cabinet-makers  &c.  17*8  Chambers 
Cycl,  s.v.  Marquetry,  The  whole  is..polish'd  with  the  Skin 
of  the  Sea-dog,  Wax,  and  Shave-Grass,  as  in  simple  Vaneer- 
iiig.  176a  Derrick  Lett.  (1767)  II.  66  Their  polish  is  high  ; 
the  inlaying  and  veneering  very  beautiful.  1829  Loudon 
Encycl,  Plants  (1836)  611  The  old  wood  furnishes  the 
cabinet-maker  with  a  beautiful  material  for  veneering.  1854 
Totnlinson's  Cycl.  Usef.  Arts  (1867)  II.  798/2  The  opera- 
tions of  veneering  consist  in  glueing  the  veneer  to  the  pre- 
pared surface,  and  cleaning  and  polishing  it  when  so  fixed, 
1873  Spon  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  i.  411/1  In  veneering  with 
thenanimer,  cut  the  veneer  a  little  larger  than  the  surface  to 
be  covered. 

i7-ansf  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  2700  A  process  termed 
veneering  has  been  adopted  with  some  kinds  of  pottery 
where  a  strong  but  coarse  and  unsightly  ware  is  dipped., 
into  a  paste  of  superior  color  and  quality. 

b.  fig.  (Cf.  Veneer  v.  2  b.) 
z8o8  Scott  Let.  in  Lockhart  (1837)  ^I*  vi.  208  By  this  sort 
of  veneering,  he  converts,  .articles  which,  in  their  original 
state,  might  hang  in  the  market  [etc.],  1846  Ford  Gather- 
ingsfr,  .S'/a/«(i9o6)  a^SThereislittleoriginality  in  Spanish 
medicine.  It  is  chiefly  a  veneering  of  other  men's  ideas. 
1867  O.  W.  HoLMES(;7«<rr(^/dy*y4«^tf/ iv,  Hehadbeenagood 
scholar  In  college,  not  so  much  by  hard  study  as  by  skilful 
veneering.  1884  G.  Moobe  Mummer  s  Wife  (1887)  126  'I'he 
.  .veneering  of  the  mind  with  new  impressions. 

2.  Wood  or  other  material  in  the  form  of  veneer ; 
a  facing  of  this. 

1789  Burns  Sketch,  Veneering  oft  outshines  the  solid  wood. 
1849  RusKiN  Sev.  Lamps  li.  §  18.  46  A  veneering  of 
marble  has  been  fastened  on  the  rough  brick  wall.  x86a 
Catal,  Intemat.  Exhib,^  Brit.  II.  No.  3411,  The  veneering 
bein^  laid  in  cement  instead  of  glue,  will  bear  an  immense 
amount  of  heat,  .before  it  will  strip  from  the  underwood. 

transf.  1866  Carlvle  Remin.  (1881)  II.  275  Book  press  of 
rough  deal,  but  covered  with  newspaper  veneering  where 
necessary. 

b.  fig.  (Cf.  Veneer  v.  2  b.) 

1865 -ff^a^tfr  4  Mar.  253/3  Though  the  great  mass.. have 
but  a  veneering  of  education  and  accomplishment.  1874 
L.  Stephen  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I,  x.  372  A  very  thin 
veneering  of  mediaevalism.  .covered  his  modern  creed.  1891 
C.  jRoBEkTS  Adrift  Amer,  235  The  thin  veneering  of  civili- 
sation gets  worn  off. 

3.  attrib.^  as  veneering-ka?nfner,  -plane,  -press. 

A  faneering-saw  is  mentioned  in  1688  by  R.  Holme 
Armoury  365/1. 

1846  G.  Dodd  Brit.  Manuf  IV.  212  This  veneering-plane 
is  of  small  size,  and  the  iron,  .is  jagged  with  a  number  of 
notches.  Ibid.  213  A  piece  of  wood  about  three  inches 
^uare  and  an  inch  thick  has  a  straight  strip  of  iron-plate 
fixed  to  one  edge,  and  is  called  a  veneering-hammer.     1888 


VEWENATE. 

Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.    138/2  The   surfaces  ..  are  ..  tightly 
pressed  together  in  a  veneering  press. 

tVene*fic,  a,  and  sb.  Obs,  In  7-8  veneflck. 
[ad.  L.  vcncfic-us,  f.  venenum  poison  :  see  -fic.  So 
older  K,  venefique^  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  venefico."] 

A.  adj.  Practising,  or  dealing  in,  poisoning; 
acting  by  poison  ;  having  poisonous  effects. 

1646  Gaule  Cases  Consc.  27  So  may  it  bee  the  Serpentine, 
the  Venefick  or  Poysonous  Witch.  i6s»  tr.  P'ather  Paul 
Sarpi's  Life  (1676)  92  But  it  appears  that  science  hath  a 
venefick  vertue  of  swelling  many  men.  170J  C.  Mather 
Magn.  Chr.  II.  App.  (1852)  212  They  gave  it  under  their 
hands  that  if  we  believe  no  venefick  witchcraft,  we  must 
renounce  the  Scripture. 

B.  sb.  One  who  practises  poisoning  as  a  secret 
art  ;  a  sorcerer  or  sorceress  ;  a  wizard  or  witch. 

So  L,  veneficus  masc.  and  venefica  fem. 

165a  Gaule  Magastrom.  173  Is  it  a  matter  of  much 
artifice  for  vencficks,  or  witches,  to  forespeak  their  own 
purposed  and  laboured  malefice? 

t  vene'fical,  a.  Obs.  [See  prec.  and  -al.]  a. 
!  =  Venefic  «.  Also^^.  b.  Practising,associated 
j    with,  malignant  sorcery  or  witchcraft. 

1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witchcr.  vi.  iv.  (1886)95  w/arjf.,  Of  a 
butcher  a  right  veneficall  witch.  1609  B.  Jonson  Masque  0/ 
Queens  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  566  These  witches . .  came  forth . ,  with 
spindles,  timbrels,  rattles,  or  other  venefical  instruments. 
165*  Gaule  Magastrom.  39  This  they  urge  as  a  proof  of 
the  possibility  of  veneficall  and  metamorphosing  or  trans- 
forming magick.  1715  M.  Davjes  Athen.  Brit.  i.  Pref.  57 
The  loose  sheets  of  Northern  Sorceries,  translated  from  the 
original  Code  of  the  venefical  Text.  1716  Ibid,  il  To  Rdr.  9 
The  same  Contagious  and  Venefical  Distemper  of  Brains 
and  Body. 

Hence  *}"  Vene'flcally  adv.    Obs, 

1651  Gaule  Magastrom.  280  A  magician,  .wrought  it 
venefically,  so  that  thepoore  man  fell  suddenly  into  a  strange 
disease. 

tVe'nefice.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  venejkium,  f.  vene- 
^(Twj  Venefic  a.  So  OF.  venefice,  F.  vinefice^  It., 
Sp.,  Pg.  veneficio^  The  practice  of  employing 
poison  or  magical  potions  ;  the  exercise  of  sorcery 
by  such  means. 

CX380  WvcLiF  .SW.  Wks.  II.  349  pe  sixte  werk  of  leccherie 
is  venefice,  Jjat  is  J>anne  done  whan  men  usen  experimentis 
to  geten  Y\&  werk  of  leccherie.  1588  J.  Harvey  Disc.  Probl. 
72  By  knots,  ..  incantations,  or  other  impoisonings,  and 
venehces,  to  harme,  endamage,  or  hurt  any  other.  i6a6  Sir 
J.  Elliott  Def  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I*  3^2  Nor  did 
he  apply  the  Veneries  and  Venefices  of  Sejanus  to  the  Duke. 
165*  Gaule  Magastrom.  To  Rdr.,  I .  .fear  them  not  at  all ; 
not  their. .incantations,  venefices,  malefices,  &c. 

tVenefi'cial,  fl-  Obs.  [f.  prec]  =  Venefical  ff. 

111646  J.  Gregory  Posthuma  (1650)  200  Simaetha  the 
Witch.. doth  manifestly  declare  it,  where  speaking  of  her 
veneticial  Philtra  [etc.].  16^  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep. 
II.  vi.  99  As  for  the  Magicall  vertues  in  this  plant,  and  con- 
ceived efficacie  unto  veneficiall  intentions,  it  seemeth  unto 
me  a  Pagan  relique  derived  from  the  ancient  Druides.  1658 
—  Card.  Cyrus  199  Why  the  Goddesses  sit  commonly 
crosse-legged  in  ancient  draughts,  Since  Juno  is  described 
in  the  same  as  a  veneficiai  posture  to  hinder  the  birth  of 
Hercules? 

Venefi'Cious,  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  as  prec] 
=  Venefical  a. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  E^.  266  That  it  was  an  old 
veneficious  practice,  and  Juno  is  made  in  this  posture  to 
hinder  the  delivery  of  Alcm^na.  1650  Charleton  tr.  Van 
Helmont's  Paradoxes  53  In  this  place  we  have  nothing 
to  doe  with  Veneficious  Witches,  properly  called  Sorcerers. 
170J  Sherburne  Seneca's  Trag.  207  note.  The  Bonds  and 
fetters  of  veneficious  Incantations.  1904  Le  Queux  Closed 
Book  xxxvi,  The  actual  poison-ring  of  that  veneficious 
bacchante,  Lucrezia  Borgia. 

Hence  Venefi'ciously  adv.   Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep,  265  Lest  witches  should 
draw  or  pricke  their  names  therein,  and  veneficiously  mis- 
chiefe  tlieir  persons. 

Vexie'fiC0US|i3.  rare.  {i.h.venefi€-us^- -om^,"] 
=  Venefical  a. 

1657  ToMLiNSON  Renou's  Disp.  593  Mercury,  wherewith  a 
veneficous  Circulator  at  Lutetia  promised  the  cure  of  all 
diseases.  1831  in  Madden  Wilt.  Werwolf  (Roxh.  CI.)  10  A 
cup  of  beer,  prepared  by  one  who  is  skilled  in  such  vene- 
ficous arts. 

f  "Venefy.  Obs.—^  =  Venefick. 

1616  J.  Lane  Contn.  SqrJ's  T.  viii.  i^onote,  Leyfurcke.. 

vsd  all  violence  and  art,  which  lay  in  vite  Videreaes  venefies, 
to  crosse  and  disappoint  the  destanies. 

Venegre,  obs.  var.  Vinegar.  Veneison,  obs. 
f.  Venison.  Venel,  obs.  f.  Vennel.  Venem(e, 
obs.  ff.  Venom  sb.  and  v.  Veneiiious(e,  obs.  ff. 
Venomous  a,   Venemyn,  obs.  f.  Venom  v, 

t  Vcnenate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  I.,  venendt-us,  pa. 
pple.  of  venendre  :  see  next.]  Poisoned ;  infected 
orimbued  with  poison  or  poisonous  properties. 

1633  T.  Johnson  Gerardes  Herbal  App.  1605  They 
affirme  that  this  fruit  hath  a  wonderfull  efficacie  against 
venenate  qualities  and  putrefaction.  1634  —  Parey'^s 
Chirurg.  ix.  xi.  331  The  wound  must  be  dilated.. that  so 
the  venenate  matter  may  flow  forth  more  freely.  1672  Phil. 
Trans.  VII,  4039  The  fermentation  of  the  venenat  humors 
being  quelled,  and  the  poies  closed,  a  1728  Woodward 
P'ossils  (1729)  II. 1.  22  They  give  this  in  Fevers  after  Calcina- 
tion, by  which  means  the  venenate  Parts  are  carried  off. 

+  Ve'lieuatCy  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  venenat-,  ppl.  stem 
of  venendre,  f.  venen-um  poison.]  trans.  To 
poison ;  to  render  poisonous. 

1613  CocKERAM  II,  To  Poyson,  Venenate.  1665  G.  Harvey 
Adi'.  agst.  Plague  5  The  air.. must  be  first  venenated  or 
rendred  poysonous.     Ibid.  7  The  said  Miasms  entring  the 
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Body  are  not  so  Energick  as  to  venenate  the  intire  mass  of 
blood  in  an  instant. 

So  t  Veneuated ///.  a.    Obs. 

1597  MiDDLETON  Wisd.  Solomon  xvi.  n  When  poyson'd 
iawes  and  venenated  stings.  Were  both  as  opposite  against 
content. 

t  Venena'tion,   Obs.  [Seeprec.  and -ation.] 

The  action  of,  or  a  means  of,  poisoning, 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  111.  vii.  iig  That  this 
venenation  shooteth  from  the  eye,  and  that  this  way  a 
Basilisk  may  empoysoii,.  .it  is  not  a  thing  impossible.  Ibid. 
VII.  xix.  385  For,  sureiy  there  are  subtiler  venenations,  such 
as  will  invisibly  destroy. 
Vene'Iiev  «•  Nowrar^  or  Obs.  [Irreg.  ad.  L. 
venen-um  poison.]    Poisonous,  yenomous. 

1665  G.  Harvey  Adv.  ctgst.  Plctgue  2  A  great  ebullition 
or  fermentation  ensuing  between  the  Venene  Corpuscles 
and  the  Vital  Spirits.  Ibid.  7  The  more  sulphurous  parts, . 
assume  a  venene  nature,  which  expiring  infect  and  venenate 
the  air.  1694  Salmon  Bates  Dispens,  (1713)  503/1  Which 
drives  away  by  sweat  the  malignity  of  Venene,  Pestilential, 
and  Venereal  Diseases.  1839  J.  Rogers  Antipapopr.  vi. 
§  2.  225  It  would  leave  behind  no  poisonous  or  venene 
particle  of  matter. 

VeneniferouB,  a.  rarg-^.  [f.  L.  venhiifer 
(Ovid):  see -FERGUS.]  (See  quot.)  Also  Veneni*- 
fluous  a.,  flowing  with  or  discharging  venom. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Veneni/erous,  that  bears  poyson, 
venemous.  1891  Cent,  Did.  s.v.,  The  venenifluous  fang  of 
a  rattlesnake. 

Veiie*nO-,  employed  as  combining  form  of  L. 
venennm  poison,  as  veneno-sa'livary  adj. 

1899  Alibutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  944  They  finally  find 
their  way  into  the  large  grape-like  cells  and  ducts  of  the 
three-lobed  vene no-salivary  gland, 

Veneuose,  a.  Now  rare,  [ad.  late  L.  venen- 
os-us,  f.  venen-um  poison  :  see  -OSE.  So  It.,  Sp., 
Pg.  venenoso^     Poisonous,  venomous. 

1673  Rav  Journ.  Low  C.  275  The  venenose  vapour.. 
ascends  not  a  foot  from  the  ground.  1691  —  Creation  11. 
(1692)  77  All  ..Warts,  Tumors  and  Excrescencies,  where 
any  Insects  are  found,  are  excited  or  raised  up. .by  some 
Venenose  Liquor.  1698  —  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  8$  The 
venenose  Quality  of  this  Plant.  1837  Millingen  Cur.Med. 
Exp.  (1839)  376  Many  absurd  ideas  regarding  venenose 
substances  prevailed  in  ancient  days  as  well  as  in  modern 
limes.  1845  T.  Cooper  Purgatory  0/ Suicides  11.  xxix,  The 
younger  Hellene  ceased;  and,. The  elder.. now,  ebriate 
with  rage,  Dashes  to  earth  the  foul  venenose  draught. 

tVenenO'Sity,  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  z'«j/«w/Vaj: 
see  prec  and  -osiTr.  So  It.  vtnenosita^  Sp.  venen- 
osidadf  older  F.  venemsiti  (Par^).]  Poisonous 
quality  or  property. 

1539  Elvot  Cast.  //eltAe  (154%)  56  b.  Men  have  nede  to 
beware,  what  medycines  they  receyve,  that  in  them  be  no 
venenositie,  malyce,  or  corru;>tion.  1574  Newton  Health 
Mag.  24  Notwithstanding  this  their  venenositie  attributed 
to  them  by  Avicen,..!  woulde  not  wiUinglie  refuse  them 
for  sustentation.  1638  .\.  Read  Chirurg.  xv.  109  Poysonabte 
spirits.. may  be  mingled  with  metals,  so  that  they  may 
participate  of  their  venenositie.  1665  G.  Harvey  Adv. 
agst.  Plague  14  We  should  continually  fortifie  our  spirits 
with  internal  Antidotes,  to  expell  those  Venenosities,  as  fast 
as  they  croud  in.  ait^x  BoVLE  lyks.  (1772)  IV.  318  The 
venenosity  they  suspect  in  that  corrosive  menstruum. 

Veue'nous,  a.  Now  rare.  Also  5  Sc,  wenen- 
0W8,  7  venenouse.  [ad.  late  L.  venenos-us^  or  f.  L. 
venen-um  + -ovs.  Ci.F.ven^tieus.']  «  Venenose  a. 

c  14*5  WvNTOUN  Cron.  vi.  iv.  319  A  serpent  al  vgly,. .  Fel 
apperande  and  wenenows.  Ibid.  vii.  vii.  1353  His  mynysier, 
bat  made  hym  t>an  serwi.'t,  Prewaly  put  in  his  chalice 
Wenenows  poysson.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Ve'ienoiis, 
full  of  poyson  or  venom.  x66x  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  <5-  Min. 
32S  If  it  exceed  it's  turned  into  the  plague,  which  is  a 
venenousedisea.se  of  the  heart  i68a  Land.  Gas.  No.  1714/5 
That  Traiterous,  Venenous^  Insinuating  and  Trapaning 
Association,  lately  found  in  the  Closet  of  the  tarl  of 
Shaftsbury. 

Venerabi'lity.  [s^d.mcd.L.verterdbi/i/ds:  see 
next  and  -ixy.     So  It.  venerabt/iid,  Pg,  -iiidade.l 

1.  The  quality  of  being  venerable. 

1664  H.  More  Antid.  Idolatry  viii.  93  The  Images  have 
according  to  the  excellency  and  venerability  of  their  Proto- 
types, some  Latria  [etc).  1805  R.  P.  Knight  Princ.  Taste 
(cd.  2)  II.  ii.  161  This  air  of  venerability  (whicli  belongs  to 
the  sublime,  and  not  to  the  beautiful).  z8x6  Blackiu.  Mag. 
XIX.  383  [They]  have  lost  the  loveliness  of  youth,  without 
having  gained  the  venerability  of  age.  a  1849  Poe  Wks. 
(1664)111.^05  Far  be  it  from  us.  .to  dwell  irreverently  on 
matters  which  have  venerability.  1904  Athetutum  24  Dec. 
886/1  Its  conventionsare..asmuchapart  of  its  venerability 
as  the  trappings  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show. 

2.  Employed  as  a  form  of  address  to  an  ecclesi- 
astic, rarer-^. 

184a  BoRHOW  Bible  in  Spain  v,  I  lived  in  the  family  of 
the  Countess  **,  at  Cintra,  when  your  venerability  was  her 
spiritual  guide. 

Venerable  (ve-nerab'l),  a.  and  sb.  Also  5-6 
St:,  venerabill  (5  -ille).  [a.  OF.  venerable  (mod.F. 
vMrabie^^^^,  venerable,  Pg.  ven€ravel.  It.  vetur- 
abi/e)  or  ad.  L.venerdbi/iSy  f.  venerdri  to  venerate.] 
A.  adj.  1.  Of  persons  :  Worthy  of  being  vener- 
ated, revered,  or  highly  respected  and  esteemed, 
on  account  of  character  or  position  :  a.  As  an 
epithet  of  ecclesiastics  (or  ecclesiastical  bodies), 
now  spec,  of  archdeacons  or,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  of  those  who  have  attained  the  first  degree 
of  canonization.     (Freq.  abbreviated  as  Ven,) 

M^a-So  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  187  Venerable  faders  of 
religion  were  in  Kgipte  in  ibis  lyme.     1437  Dun/ermline 
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Reg.  (Bann.  Ct.)  285  A  venerabill  fadir  in  crIst  Androw.. 
Abbot  of  Dunfermlyn.  1455  Keg.  Aberdon.  (Maitland  CI.) 
I,  275  Be  it  kende . .  me  Valter  of  Deskfurde . .  to  be  oblysit 
..til  ane  venerabille  man  master  Johnne  of  Clat.  1500 
Reg,  Privy  Seal Scotl.  1. 69/1  Ane  Letter,  .to  ane  venerable 
fader  Henry,  abbot  of  Cambuskynneth.  « 1700  in  Cath. 
Rec.  Soc.  Publ,  (1911)  IX.  336  Much  Relishingvenble  Father 
Bakers., Bookes,  wc**  she  write  out  and  faithfully  practised. 
1730  Boston  Mem.  xii.  418  Having  the  Dissent  by  me  in 
writ,  from  which  I  read  it  before  this  Venerable  Assembly 
[the  synodj.  1756-7 tr.  Keyslers  Trav.  (1760)  III.  103  Here 
..lie  together  the  sacred  bodies  of  the  venerable  fathers 
Sosius  and  Severinus.  1834  K.  H.  Digby  Mores  Cath.  v. 
iv.  no  In  the  same  age,  Peter  the  Venerable,  of  Cluny,  was 
defending  the  use  of  them  [organs]  against  the  Petrobrusians. 
x87a  The  Month  Aug.  25  The  Ven.  Bartholomew  Holz- 
hauser.,died  in  Germany  in  1658.  1894  Daily  Neivs  29 
Jan.  5  Joan  of  Arc  has  been,  .declared  '  venerable '  by  the 
Congregation  of  Rites.  That  is.  .the  first  step  to  saintship. 
b.  In  general  use.  rare. 

J641  ]•  Jackson  True  Evang.  T.  ir.  131  Hee  was.  ,a  man 
so  venerable  amongst  both  the  Christians,  and  Heathen, 
that  his  ordinary  style  was,  The  Doctor  of  whole  Asia. 
1681  in  Ingleby  Shaks.  Cent.  Praise  (Shaks.  Soc.)  386,  I 
can't.. omit  the  first  Famous  Masters  in't  of  our  Nation, 
Venerable  Shakespear  and  the  great  Ben  Johnson.  1748 
Richardson  C/rtWjja  (181 1)  III.  195  We  have  often  regretted 
the  particular  fault,  which,  though  in  venerable  characters, 
we  must  have  been  blind  not  to  see.  1755  W.  Duncan 
Cicero's  Sel.  Oral.  ix.  u8i6)  297  It  is  with  justice,  .that 
Ennius  bestows  upon  poets  the  epithet  oi  venerable. 
o.  Coxi%X..  for  (something)  or  to  (persons),  rare. 

1653  Vaux  tr.  Godeau's  Si.  Paul  53  A  man  even  to  his 
enemies  venerable  for  his  piety.  1713  Berkeley  Ess. 
Guardian  i.  Wks.  III.  144  Persons  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  God  are  venerable  to  all  who  fear 
Him.  1849-50  Alison  Hist.  Europe  II.  viii.  §  29.  256  The 
Archbishop  of  Aries,  venerable  for  nis  years  and  his  virtues. 

2.  Commanding  veneration  or  respect  by  reason 
of  age  combined  with  high  personal  character  and 
dignity  of  appearance ;  having  an  impressive  ap- 
pearance in  virtue  of  years  and  personal  qualities. 

c  1480  Henrvson  Fables,  Lion  ^  Mouse  64, 1  said,  Esope, 
my  Maister  Uenerabill,  I  ^ow  beseik  [etc.].  1515  Barclay 
Ecloges  ii.  (1570)  Bj  b/2  Suche  men  with  princes  be  sene 
more  acceptable  Then  men  of  wisedome  &  clarkes  vener- 
able. 1545  Jove  Exp.  Dan.  vi.  86  b,  Daniel  was  now  a 
right  venerable  sage  olde  father  more  then  Ixxx.  yeares 
olde.  x6og  Dekker  GuWs  Horn-bk.  Proem.  4  O  thou 
venerable  father  of  antient  (and  therefore  hoarj')  customes, 
Syluanus,  I  inuoke  thy  assistance.  1650  Bulwer  Anthrop, 
13a  Man  shews  more  venerable,  especially  if  by  age  his 
hairs  be  every  where  fairly  superaboundantly  circumfused. 
1687  T.  Brown  Saints  in  Uproar  Wks.  1730  I.  7^  A  vener- 
able old  gentleman,  who,  they  say,  had  been  high  pontiff 
of  Rome  in  the  days  of  yore,  a  1701  Maundrell  joum. 
Jerus.  (1732)  87  Said  to  be  the  House  of  Simeon,  that 
venerable  old  Prophet.  1787  Burns  Let.  J,  Skinner  25 
Oct.,  Reverend  and  Venerable  Sir,  Accept . .  my  most 
sincere  thanks  [ctc.1.  1847  Mrs.  A.  Kerr  tr.  Kanke'sHist. 
Servia  303  Amongst  those  executed  before  Belgrade  were 
venerable  Senators,  .and  aged  and  renowned  Woiwodes. 
x86a  Miss  Braddon  Lady  Audley  i,  A  white  beard  which 
made  him  look  venerable  against  his  wilt.  1873  Hamerton 
Intell.  Life  iv.  ii.  143  A  venerable  country  gentleman  who  . 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world. 

trans/.  1878  Stevenson  Inland  Voy.  4  Cattle  and  gray 
venerable  horses  came  and  hung  their  mild  heads  over  the 
embankment. 

b.  Applied  to  personal  features  or  attributes  of 
these, 

i7«6  Pope  Odyss.  xxiv.  325  The  father,  with  a  father's 
fears:  (His  venerable  eyes  bedimm'd  with  tears).  1738 
Glover  Leonidas  11.  192  His  slender  hairs,  which  time  had 
silver'd  o'er,  Flow'd  venerable  down,  1808  W,  Wilson 
Hist.  Dissent.  Ch.  II.  50  Mr.  Barker  was  in  person  well 
madef..and  of  a  venerable  appearance.  1816  Scott  Old 
Mort.  XXX,  He  wore  a  breast-plate,  over  which  descended 
a  grey  beard  of  venerable  length.  186s  Paley  ylischylus 
(ed.  2)  Suppiices  314  note^  The  king  might  naturally  call  the 
old  man  irai'iro^of  from  his  prudence  and  venerable  aspect. 

3.  Of  things;  a.  Worthy  of,  to  be  regarded  with, 
religious  reverence. 

1504  Lady  Margaret  tr.  De  Imilatione  iv.  i.  261  Where- 
fore  than  shulde  nat  I  be  more  inflamed  in  thy  venerable 
presence?  1509  Barclay  Sh^p  of  Folys  (1570)  173  Our 
Lordes  holy  woundes  fine,  His  handes,  his  feete,  and  his 
crosse  venerable.  1596  Bell  Surv.  Popery  iii.  x.  405  How 
wilt  thou  touch  thy  mouth  with  his  venerable  blood  ?  1615 
Crooke  Body  0/ Man  339  Among  the  vncquall  numbers  the 
seauenth  hath  the  first  place,  whose  maiesty  and  diuinitie 
is  so  great,  that  the  antientstearmed  it  sacred  and  vener- 
able. 164a  Jer.  Taylor  Episc.  (1647)  169  A  Bishop  hath 
no  new  power  in  the  consecration  of  the  Venerable  Eucharist, 
more  then  a  Presbyter  hath,  c  1680  Beveridce  Serm.  { 1 729) 
I.  539  The  day  of  Expiation  was.  .much  more  sacred  and 
venerable  than  the  common  sabbath.  1837  J.  H.  Newman 
Par.  Serm.  I.  322  What  a  venerable  and  fearful  place  is  a 
Church.  1855  Bain  Senses  ^  Int.  iii.  iii.  §  12  A  strong 
natural  feeling  of  reverence  accumulates  a  store  of  ideas  of 
things  venerable.  1879  G  G.  Rossetti  Seek  Jf  Find  308 
.Awful  then  and  by  us  venerable  is  the  dignity  of  each 
Christian  pdest. 

b.  Worthy  of  veneration  or  deep  respect ;  de- 
serving to  be  revered  on  account  of  noble  qualities 
or  associations. 

1601  Holland  Pli/iy  I.  81  los  from  Naxus  24  miles, 
venerable  for  the  sepulchre  of  Homer.  2646  Sir  T.  Brownk 
Pseud.  Ep.  I.  viii,  33  Holy  Writers,  and  such  whose  names 
are  venerable  unto  all  posterity,  1665  Glanvill  De/.  Van. 
Dogm,  77  To  oppose  what  custom  and  great  names  have 
render'd  venerable.  _  1700  Rowe  Ambit.  Step- Mother  \.  i, 
The  thoughts  of  Princes  dwell  in  sacred  Privacy  Unknown 
and  venerable  to  the  Vulgar.  1769  Robertson  Chas.  K,  x. 
Wks.  1813  III.  207  The  ancient  and  venerable  fabric  of  the 
German  Constitution.  1830  Mackintosh  Eth.  Philos.  Wks. 
1846  I.  93  Those  qualities  which  are  naturally  amiable  or 
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venerable.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  i.  I.  74  Throughout 
the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  all  the  venerable  associations 
by  which  the  throne  had  long  been  fenced  were  gradually 
losing  their  strength. 

c.  Fitted  to  excite  feelings  of  veneration ;  im- 
pressive, august. 

1615  Crooke  Body  o/Man  70  For  it  i.s  a  venerable  sight  to 
see  a  man  when  he  is  come  to  the  yeares  fit  for  it,  to  haue 
his  face  compassed  about  with  thicke  and  comely  haire. 
1718 Ladv  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.toConti  31  July,  We  saw., 
yet  standing  the  vast  pillars  of  a  temple  of  Minerva,  This 
venerable  sight  made  me  think.. on  a  beautiful  temple  of 
Theseus.  1737  Whiston  Josephus,  Antig.  xi.  viii.  §  5  The 
procession  was  venerable,  and  the  manner  of  it  different  from 
that  of  other  nations.  1764  Goldsm.  Trav.  110  While  oft 
some  temple's  mould'ring  tops  between  With  venerable 
grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

4.  Worthy  of  veneration  or  respect  on  account  of 
age  or  antiquity ;  rendered  impressive  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  age. 

1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  73B  An  affectionate  lover 
of  venerable  Antiquity.  1653  Vaux  tr.  Godeau^s  St.  Paul 
151  Against  an  ancient  tradition,  which  to  many  seems 
so  venerable.  1671  Philipps  Reg.  Necess.  Ep.  Ded.,  Those 
evidences  and  venerable  Monuments  of  Time.  1770G0LDSM. 
Des.  Vill.  178  His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place.  1796 
H.  Hunter  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  11.  421  Thus 
it  is  that  you  are  clothed  with  majesty,  venerable  ruins  of 
Greece  and  Rome  !  1817  Moore  Laila  Rookh  (1824)  171 
That  venerable  tower,  he  told  them,  was  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  Fire-temple.  1870  Dickens  E.  Drood  iii,  In  the 
midst  of  Cloisterham  stands  the  nuns'  house,  a  venerable 
brick  edifice.  1904  J.  1".  Fowler  Durham  Univ.  63  The 
oldest  of  the  venerable  lime-trees  date  from  time  im- 
memorial. 

absol.  1693  Dryden  Juvenal  {1697)  p.  Ixxxv,  Ancient 
Words,  which,  with  all  their  Rusticity,  had  somewhat  of 
Venerable  in  them. 

b.  Ancient,  antique,  old. 

179a  S.  Rogers  Pleas.  Mem.  i.  65  Those  muskets  cased 
with  venerable  rust.  184a  H.  Rogers  Introd.  Burke's  IVks. 
I.  I  Thus  a  single  generation  often  witnesses  the  complete 
demolition  of  certain  venerable  errors,  propagated  and  be- 
lieved through  a  long  succession  of  ages.  1847  C.  Bronte 
Jane  Eyre  xi,  Chests  in  oak  or  walnut, .  ■  rows  of  venerable 
chairs,  high-backed  and  narrow,  1857  Grindon  Li/e  iv.  35 
The  periodical  (atomic)  renewal  of  the  body  is  one  of  the 
most  venerable  ideas  in  physiology. 

1 5.  Giving  evidence  of  veneration ;  reverent, 
reverential.   Obs,   (So  L.  venerabilis.) 

1613  PuRCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  145  They  speake  in  order, 
and  obserue  euen  without  the  house  a  venerable  silence. 
1624  Fisher  in  F.  White  Repl.  Fisher  22^  Kissing  tlieir 
feet,  and  their  sores,  out  of  venerable  affection  vnto  Christ. 
167s  G.  R.  tr.  Le  Grand's  Man  wiilwut  Passion  77  Although 
I  have  a  venerable  value  for  the  favourers  of  this  opinion. 
aijox  Maundrell  Journ,  Jerus.  (1732)  7  The  Venerable 
presents  of  some  Itinerant  Fryars.  17x0  Shaftesb.  Charact. 
(1737)  II.  II.  269  To  talk  magisterially  and  in  venerable 
Terms  of. .an  Infinite  Being. 

6.   Comb.^  as  venerable-like ^  -looking  adjs, 

163a  LiTHGOW  Trav.  \\.  264  Wee  found  iwelue  Venerable 
like  Turkes.  1766  Goldsm.  Vicar  xiv,  Was  he  not  a 
venerable-looking  man,  with  grey  hair  ?  1854  tr.  Hettner^s 
Athens  ff  Peloponnese  31  Tall,  venerable-looking  men,  with 
noble  features. 

B.  sb»  A  venerable  person  ;  an  ecclesiastic  hav- 
ing the  title  of  *  Venerable*. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  VI.  122  Lord  M.  has  engaged 
the  two  venerables  to  stay  here,  to  attend  the  issue.  i8a6 
SouTHEY  Vind.  Eccl.  Angl.  444  But  can  heiesy  have  come 
from  the  Venerables  and  Saints  of  the  Romish  Church? 
1891  Meredith  One  0/ our  Cong,  xxxv.  He  described  his 
country's  male  venerables  as  being  distinguishable  from 
annuitant  spinsters  only  in  presenting  themselves  forked, 
b.  A  venerable  thing ;    an  antique,  nonce-use. 

1803  Southev  Lett.  (1856)  I.  222  My  old  and  u§ly  stall- 
gleanings  are  all  now  turning  to  account... In  turning  over 
these  venerables,  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  much 
I  find  that  tears  upon  biography. 

Ve'nerableness.  [f.  prec.  +  -m:ss.]  ~  Ven- 
erability I. 

1681  Whole  Duty  Nations  59  Things  that  have  only  the 
thin  pretexts  of  Antiquity  to  give  them  some  venerableiiess. 
1710  Palmer  Proverbs  232  As  there  is  a  native  venerable- 
iiess in  grey  hairs,  so  'tis  impious  to  make  'em  the  subject  o£ 
a  jest.  1753  Richardson  Grandison  VI.  xxiv.  133  Years 
written  by  venerableness,  rather  than  by  wrinkles,  in  her 
face.  18*3  Lamb  Elia  11.  Tombs  in  Abbey,  You  owe  it  to 
the  venerableness  of  your  ecclesiastical  establishment.  187a 
Shipley  Gloss,  Eccl.  Terms  3^6  'ihe  oflSce..is  one  of  ex- 
treme venerableness  and  antiquity. 

Ve'Uerably,  adv,  [f.  as  prec]  In  a  venerable 
inanoer ;  so  as  to  be  venerable  ;  f  with  veneration. 

^1610  Women  Saints  (1886)  180  Whose  happie  passage 
the  Greeke  and  Latine  Churche  do  venerablierecorde.  .[on} 
the  fift  of  August.  16^3  Dryden  JuzenaCs  Satires  vi.  31 
So  ver.erably  Ancient  is  the  Sin.  1699  Garth  Dispens.  8 
Each  Faculty  in  Blandishments  they  lull,  Aspiring  to  be 
venerably  dull.  1753  Hanwav  Trav.  111.  xxx.  (1762J  I.  130 
The  years  that  had  rendered  his  beard  so  venerably  hoary. 
Z79S  Hudoesforu  Salmaguntli  135  Might  1  but.. See  thee 
in  scarlet  robe  encase  thy  fur,  .And  at  St.  Mary's  venerably 
purr  I  1818  Byron  Ch.  Har.  iv.  xxxi,  His  mansion  and  his 
sepulchre  ;  both  plain  And  venerably  simple.  1838  Eraser's 
Mag.  XVII.  58  it  [the  beard]  had  become  venerably  red. 

tVe'Ueral,  a,^  Obs.  fad.  med.L.  Veneral-is, 
f.  Vener-,  Ftf««j  Venus  ^J 

1.  —  Venereal  a.  i. 

1591  Sparry  tr.  Cattan's  Geomancie  105  I'his  figure  is  ill, 
except  it  be  for  wane  or  actes  venerall.  16x4  Heywood 
Gufiaik.  IX.  4J3  By  their  unanimous  consent  they  vowed 
perpetual  abstinence  from  all  venerall  actions. 

2.  =  Venebeous  a.  1  and  3. 

i6»3CocKF.KAM  I,  Venerall,  giuen  to  fleshly  wantonnessc. 
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rfgi  J.  F[reake1  Agri/^'s  Occ.  Phiios.  97  I'hey  that  wUl 
gather  a  Vcnerall,  Mercurial!,  or  Luuary  Hearb  must  look 
toward  the  West. 
3.    ^  Ven£beal  a.  2. 

1651  French  DistilL  tii.  75  lliis  Oil  so  purifies  the  bloud, 
..that  it  cures  all  distempers  that  arise  from  the  impurity 
thereof,  as  the  vcnerall  disease.  1608G. Thomas /"tfWiiVfrtwm 
10  Sarsaparilla,  so  much  us'd  in  Diet-Drinks  for  the  Cure 
of  the  Veneral  Disease.  1803  Med.  JrnL  IX.  556  A  more 
receut  case  of  a  true  elephantiasis,  that  followed  a  veneral 
infection,  is  added. 

+  Veneral,  a.-  Obs.—^  [Ct  med,L.  ve»frahyas 
venerability.]    —  Venerable  a,  2  b. 

1631  Mabbe  CeUstina  1.  29  What  a  venerall  and  reverend 
countenance  did  hee  carry  ! 

Venerance.  rare~^.  [Cf.  OF.  vmerance.  It. 
veneranzaj  med.L.  vefierantiaS\     Venerability. 

1884  J.  Payne  Tales  fr.  Arabic  I.  256  There  was  once  in 
a  province  of  Persia,  a  King  of  the  Kings,.. endowed  with 
majesty  and  venerance. 
t  Ve'nerand,  f?-  Obs.  rare.  l&d.  "L.  vemrand- 
us,  gerundive  of  veturdrf  to  venerate.  So  It.,  Sp., 
Pg.  veucrando.']     Entitled  to  veneration. 

X549  Chaloner  Erastn.  on  Folly  K  iij.  These  friers.. up- 
bolde  them  in  their  sermons  to  the  people  callyng  them 
worshipful!  and  venerande  maisters,  1677  Gale  Crt. 
Gentiles  iv.  11.  iv.  §  3.  286  Seing  we  conceive  of  Eternitie  as 
most  venerand,  there  is  nothing  more  venerand  than  the 
intelligible  Divine  Essence. 

Ve'nerant,  <t*  rare~^.  [ad.  L.  venerant-^  ven- 
erans,  pres.  pple.  of  venerdri  to  venerate.  So  F. 
ven/rantj  Sp.  veneranteJ]  Engaged  in  veneration. 
1846  RuSKiN  Mod,  Paint.  11. 111.  i.  §  9  note  2,  When  we 
pronounce  the  name  of  Giotto,  our  venerant  thoughts  are 
at  Assisi  and  Padua. 

+  Ve*lierate, «.  Ods,~-^  [ad,L,.venera/-uSj^a.. 
pple.  of  venerdri  :  see  next.]    =  prec. 

159a  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  53  b,  They  stood  all  wait- 
ing with  such  a  venerate  attention,  that.. they  all  at  one 
instant  time  alike  made  their  reverent  courtesies. 
Venerate  (vcner^'t),  v,  [ad.  L.  venerdi;  ppl. 
stem  oi  venerdri  (also  z'tf/j^nlrf)  to  reverence,  wor- 
ship, adore  ;  whence  also  It.  venerare,  Sp.  and  Pg, 
venerar,  F.  venerer.'] 

1.  trans.  To  regard  with  feelings  of  respect  and 
reverence;  to  look  upon  as  something  exalted, 
hallowed,  or  sacred  ;  to  reverence  or  revere. 

i6«3  Cockeram  1,  Venerate,  to  worship.  1656  Blount 
Glossogr.^  Venerate,  to  reverence,  worship  or  honour.  174a 
YoUKG  Nt.  Th.  II.  ^55  Who  venerate  themselves,  the  world 
despise.  1794  R.  }.  Sulivan  Vieiu  Nat.  I.  481  But  there 
was  a  class  of  Alchymists,  whose  genius,  probity,  and  con- 
duct, we  have  reason  to  venerate.  1851  D.  Wilson  Preh. 
Ann.  IV.  iv.  (186'^)  II.  293  The  ruined  chapels  are  still 
venerated.  1870  J.  Bruce  Life  Gideon  iv.  70  [We]  have 
learned  to  venerate  the  Word  of  God. 

2.  To  pay  honour  to  (something)  by  a  distinct  act 
of  reverence. 

1844  LiNGARD  Anglo'Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  v.  189  Thrice  he 
venerated  the  .sacred  remains. 

Hence  Ve*nerated,  "Venerating///,  adjs. 

1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  84  You  would  have  had.  .a 
reformed  and  *venerated  clergy.  1818  Cobbett  Pol.  Reg. 
XXXIII.  169  In  the  Reports,  the  Resolutions,  and  in  the 
venerated  Acts,  of  your  Honourable  House.  1847  Prescott 
Peru  (1850)  II.  143  It  would  be  easier  to  govern  under  the 
venerated  authority  to  which  the  homage  of  the  Indians 
had  been  so  long  paid._  1873  Browning  RedCott.  Nt.-cap 
272  Smiling  and  sighing  had  the  same  effect  Upon  the 
venerated  image.  1663  Boyle  Use/.  Exp*  Nat.  Phiios.  I. 
iii.  55  The  Queen  of  Sneba..then  brake  forth  into  pathetic 
and  *venerating  exclamations.  1828  Miss  Higginson  in 
Drummond  &  Upton  Life  Martineau  (T902)  1.  iii,  50  [Her 
reply  declines  to  accept  from  him  a]  venerating  love.  1853 
Geo.  Eliot  Romola  iii.  xxxiv,  He. .saw  the  faces  of  men 
and  women  lifted  towards  him  in  venerating  love.  18S8 
RvsKiu  Prx/erita  III.  8  Without,  .trouble  to  their  venerat- 
ing visitors  in  coming  so  far  up  hill. 

Veneration  (vener^'-Jan).  Also  5-6  venera- 
cion  (6  -acyon).  [ad.  L.  veneration-^  venerdtio^ 
noun  of  action  f.  venerdri  to  venerate.  So  OF. 
veneration  (F.  viniration')^  It.  venerazione,  Sp. 
veneracion,  Pg.  vetterafdo.^ 

1.  A  feeling  of  deep  respect  and  reverence 
directed  towards  some  i>erson  or  thing :  a.  In  the 
phrases  to  have^  or  hold,  in  veneration, 

i4ja-5o  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  389  In  that  londe  the  memory 
of  Seynte  Andrewe  thapostole  is  haloede  gretely,  and  hade 
in  veneracion.  Ibid.  III.  193  That  clerke  Pictagoras  was 
hade  so  in  veneracion  of  his  disciples,  that  [etc.].  1548 
Udall  Eraim.  Par..  Matt.  v.  20  h.  So  men  shall  haue  you 
in  veneration.  1396  Spkhser  Slate /rel.  Wks.  (Globe)  634/1 
AU  those  Northern  nations,  .are  wonte  therfore  to  have  the 
fire  and  the  sunn  in  great  veneration,  1629  J.  Maxwell  tr. 
Herodian  (1635)  391  In  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
(which  the  Romans  have  in  chief  veneration),  a  1704  T. 
Brown  Praise  Drunkenness  Wks.  1730  I.  38  A  custom 
framed  and  cemented  by  nature  ..  ought  to  be  ,,  had  in 
veneration  by  all  succeeding  ages.  1759  Dilworth  Pope 
62  Mr.  Pope  held  the  duke's  judgement  in  such  high 
veneration  [etcj.  1833  Cruse  Eusebius'  Eccl.  Hist.  vii. 
XIX.  (1847)  300  This  See,. has  ever  been  held  in  veneration 
by  the  brethren,  that  have  followed  in  the  succession  there. 
b.  In  general  use. 

t647  Clarkndon  Hist.  Reh.  i.  §  12  They  w^uld.  .have  been 
of  no  less  Esteem  with  the  Crown,  than  of  Veneration  with 
the  People.  1683  Robinson  in  Ray's  Corr,  (1848}  133  He 
speaks  with  great  veneration  of  you.  1774  J.  Bryant 
Mythol.  11.  372  The  persons.. who  were  stiled  Baalim,  had 
b  great  regard  paid  to  their  memory,  which  at  last  degener- 
ated into  a  most  idolatrous  veneration.     1791  Burke  App, 


Wkigs  Wks.  VI.  143 1'hat  memory  will  be  kept  alive  with  par- 
ticular veneration  by  all  rational  and  honourable  whigs.  i8as 
in  Ushaw  Mag.  Dec.  (1913)  267  When  I  am  in  its  company, 
1  feel  a  certain  awe  and  veneration.  1B44  Dickens  Mart. 
Chttz.  ix,  A  gentleman.,  whom  two  accomplished,  .females 
regard  with  veneration.  1891  Nisbet  Insanity  of  Genius 
298  Simple  piety  or  veneration  seems  to  resolve  itself  into 
an  absence  of  the  identifying  faculty. 

C.  Const,  of  or  for  (a  person  or  thing). 

(a)  i66«  Stillingfl.  Orig,  Sacra;  in.  ii.  §  1  All  that  is 
left,  is  only  a  kind  of  Veneration  of  a  Being  more  excellent 
than  our  own.  1671  F.  Philipps  Keg.  Necess,  409  So  tender 
werelhe  Judges.,  of  the  Supreme  Authority  they  sate  under, 
..and  had  such  an  awe  and  veneration  of  Majesty  [etc.]. 
x8o6  SuRR  lyinter  in  Lond.  I.  243  The  old  domestic, had 
almost  into.\icated  him  with  a  silly,  yet  enthusiastic,  venera- 
tion of  old  times. 

(*)  i68i  in  Soniers  Tracts  1,  131  The  greatest  motive  that 
begot  in  me  a  Veneration  for  the  Duke.  1691  Nqrris 
Pract.  Disc.  (1698)  IV.  13  He  has  a  secret  esteem  and 
Veneration  for  him  there  [in  his  heart],  1718  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu  Let,  to  Ctess  Bristol  10  April,  They  show 
here  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  for  which  they 
have  a  great  veneration.  1759  Robertson  Hist.  Scot.  v. 
Wks.  1851  II.  35  She  expressed  a  great  veneration  for  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Kngland.  1841  D'Israeli  Ainen. 
Lit.  (1867)  106  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  Reformation 
began  to  diminish  the  veneration  for  the  Latin  language. 
1863  KiNGLAKE  Cr/?«fa  (1877)  I.  79  At  this  time  extravagant 
veneration  was  avowed  for  mechanical  contrivances. 

2.  The  action  or  fact  of  showing  respect  and 
reverence  ;  the  action  or  practice  of  venerating, 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  192  b,  The  lower 
veneracyon  or  worshyp  exhibyte  &  done  to  the  sayntes  of 
god,  called  in  the  greke  duUa.  a  1540  Barnes  Wks.  (1573) 
357/2  What  faith,  what  learning,  what  reason  will  that 
Images  shoulde  bee  iudged  worthy  veneration  ?  1609  Bible 
(Douay)  Exod.  xxxix.  29  They  made  also  the  plate  of  sacred 
veneration  of  most  pure  gold.  1663  Bp.  Patrick  Parab. 
Pilgr.  xxiii,  He  blushed  exceedingly,  and  fell  down  in  a 
humble  veneration  of  her.  1741  Warburton  Div.  Legal,  v. 
Note  B.  Wks.  1788  111.  200  Tosephus,,saw  well  the  con- 
sistency between  the  veneration  paid  to  Abraham's  God, 
and  the  idolatry  of  the  venerators.  18*7  Hallam  Const.  \ 
Hist.  ii.  (1876)  I.  86  No  part  of  exterior  religion  was  more 
prominent . .  than  the  worship,  or  at  least  veneration  of 
images.  185a  Mrs.  Jameson  Leg.  Madonna  Introd.  (1857)  18 
The  veneration  paid  to  Mary  in  the  early  Church.  1882-3 
ScHAFF  Encycl.  Kelig.  Knowl.  III.  2562/1  The  veneration 
of  martyrs  was  accompanied  by  the  feeling  that  their  inter- 
cession made  prayer  effective. 

3.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  venerated, 
i6as  Bacon  Ess.^  Of  Empire  (Arb.)  309  Princes  are  like  to 

Heauenly  Bodies, .  .which  haue  much  Veneration,  but  no 
Rest.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  116  Claudiau 
observes  there  was  scarce  any  Tree  that  had  not  its  venera- 
tion. 1712  Sped,  No.  467  §  2  The  various  Arts , .  whicli  now 
give  a  Dignity  and  Veneration  to  the  Ease  he  does  enjoy. 
1730  Johnson  Rambler  "i^o.  71  f  i  They  think  veneration 
gained  by  such  appearances  of  wisdom,  1774  Reid 
Aristotle's  Logic  i.  §  i.  3  That  the  air  of  mystery  might 
procure  great  veneration. 

f  b.  In  the  phrase  to  be  in  ( . . )  veneration.  Obs, 

x6a8  Le  Grvs  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  352  At  that  time  it 
was  in  highest  veneration  among  the  Moores.  1678  Hobbes 
Decant,  x.  5  The  first  Astronomers  were  also  in  such  venera- 
tion with  the  People,  that  they  were  thought  to  have  dis- 
course with  their  Gods.  1736  Butler  Anal,  11.  vii.  335 
The  leaders  of  them  are  in  veneration  with  the  multitude. 

Hence  Veuera'tioual  «. 

1854  Orr^s  Circ.  Sci.,  Org.  Nat.  I.  310  There  is  little 
vitality  in  any  of  their  venerational  feelings. 

Venerative,  «■  rare,  [f.  Venerate  v,  + 
-IVE.]  Of  the  nature  of,  inclined  or  disposed  to, 
veneration.     Also  Ve'zierativeuess. 

1829  T,  Hook  Bank  to  Barnes  104  They  found  the  Organ 
of  Venerativeness  strongly  developed,  i860  Cockburn  Muir 
Pagan  or  Chr,  ^.  yj  A  venerative  love  for  the  teachings  of 
the  Christian  Faith.  x86z  All  the  Year  Round  27  Sept. 
61/1,  I  for  one,  when  a  venerative  youth,  have  felt  a  thrill 
of  joy  at  being  kindly  nodded  to  over  a  bumper  by  some 
distinguished  personage. 

Ve'nerator.  [a.  L.  venerator,  agent-noun  f. 
venerdri  to  venerate.  Cf.  It.  veneratore,  Sp.  and 
Pg.  venerador,  F.  v^n^rateur  (rare).]  One  who 
venerates ;  a  reverencer  ^something. 

1656  Artif  Handsom.  123  The  report  seems  fitted  to  the 
pulse  and  bent  of  those  times,  which  were  high  venerators 
of  vowed  virginity,  a  1676  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  74 
Those  great  Priests  and  Venerators  of  Nature  and  its 
appearances.  1789  Burnev  Hist.  Mus.  (ed.  2)  II.  i.  29  This 
prelate,  who  was  a  great  venerator  of  ancient  rites.  1818 
Bentham  Part.  R^onn  75  So  many  indifferent  and  in- 
curious observers,  if  not  prostrate  venerators.  1847  Tenny- 
son Princ.  IV.  403  Not  a  scorner  of  your  sex  But  venerator. 

Venereal  (v/hl^'r/al),  a.  and  sb.  Also  5  veu- 
erealle,  6-7  -all.  [f.  L.  venere-us,  {.  Vener-, 
Venus  Venus  t,     Cf.  Venerial  a.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  associated  or  connected 
with,  sexual  desire  or  intercourse. 

i43a-So  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  199  The  sawle  of  man  in 
the  vse  venerealle  [L,  usn  venereo]  transmittethe  interi- 
ally  formes  other  similitudes  conceyvede  exterially.  1509 
Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys  (1570)  Pfiv,  Here  are  vile  women, 
whom  loue  immoderate,  And  lust  Venereall,  bringeth  to 
hurt  and  shame.  16x0  Healey  St.  Aug.  Citie  ofGodxiw. 
XV.  (1620)  490  Such  is  hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  venereall 
affect,  vsually  called  lust.  1688  Nqrris  Love  11.  §  ii.  95 
Concerning  sensual  pleasure,  especially  that  eminent  species 
of  it  which  we  call  venereal,  there  is  more  difficulty.  1727 
Swift  Circumcision  of  E,  CurlFWks.  1755  III.  i.  163  Those 
appetites  are  now  become  venal,  which  should  be  venereal. 
1753  Smollett  Ct.  Fathom  (1784)  159/1  We  have  formerly 
descanted  upon  that  venereal  appetite  which  glowed  in  the 
constitution  of  our  adventurer.  1831  J.  Bavies  Mat.  Med, 
55  In  the  cure  of..aiiaphrodisiaor  want  of  venereal  passion. 


+  b.  (See  quot.)    Ods.~^ 

1658  Rowland  tr.  Moufet's  Theat.  Ins.  999  Divers  Authors 
do  speak  of  four  other  sorts  of  Moths,  viz.  the  Venereal, 
bred  in  the  genitals  of  men ;  the  Bee  Moth,  the  Cloth 
Moth,  and  the  Library  or  Book  Moth. 

2.  Resulting  from,  or  communicated  by,  sexual 
intercourse  with  an  infected  person  ;  symptomatic 
of,  or  associated  with,  a  disease  so  caused. 

1658  PiiiLLifs,  Venereal  disease. .is  vulg:i.rly  called  the 
French  Pox.  1660  Milton  Free  Comm-w.  Wks.  1851  V. 
445  These  new  Fanatics  of.  .the  sweating-tub,  inspir'd  with 
nothing  holier  than  the  Venereal  Pox.  1667  Phil.  Trans. 
II.  564  A  lusty  robust  Souldier  dangerously  infected  with 
the  Venereal  Disease.  1710  Addison  Tatter  No.  226  f  5 
[He]  was  particularly  famous  for  the  Cure  of  Venereal 
Distempers.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran^s  Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  16 
He  looked  upon  the  Distemper  to  proceed  from  a  Venereal 
Cause,  therefore  exhibited  Antivenereals.  1805  Med,  Jrnl. 
XIV,  127  Unless  we  suppose  the  pain  he  has  in  his  joints  to 
arise  from  latent  venereal  virus,  i860  Tanner  Pregnancy 
V.  228  Another  way  in  which  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
woman  may  receive  the  venereal  taint,  1878  T.  Bryant 
Pract.  Surg.  I.  174  Venereal  warts  are  very  abundant. 

b.  Of  persons :  Infected  with,  suffering  from, 
venereal  disease. 

1683  Snape  Anat.  Horse  in.  v.  (1686)  112  Till  it  have 
mortified  and  consum'd  them  (as  happens  sometimes  to 
venereal  Persons).  1843  R.  J.  Graves  Syst.  Clin.  Med. 
xxiv.  296  A  return  of  the  venereal  patients  treated  in  the 
38th  Regimental  Hospital. 

c.  ellipt,  as  sb.  Venereal  disease. 

1843  R.  J.  Graves  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xxv.  317  [He]  does 
not  consider  it  [!•  e.  mercury]  a  specific  for  the  venereal 
Jbid.  xxix.  371  His  skin  became  covered  with  an  extensive 
papular,  .eruption,  which  was  looked  upon  by  many  as 
true  venereal. 

f  3.  a.  Of  persons:  Under  the  influence  of  Venus; 
inclined  to  be  lascivious  ;  addicted  to  venery  or 
lust.  Obs, 

1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  188  Pronouncing  the  man . ,  to  be 
saturnine,  jovial,  martial,  solar,  venereal,  mercurial,  lunar? 
1665  Brathwait  Comment.  Two  Tales  (1901)  62  In  Sense, 
she  was  Venereal ;  in  Heart,  Martial ;  Venus  gave  her  the 
Gift  to  be  lascivious;  Mars  to  be  couragious.  17*8  Cham- 
bers Cycl.  s.v.,  A  Venereal  Person. 

f  b.  Of  animals  :  (see  quot.).   Obs,"^ 

x66z  LovELL  Hist.  Anim.  dr  Min.  Isagoge  c  3,  The 
Venereall  [animals],  are  the  delitious,.  .mild,  Kinde,  plea- 
sant, and  tame ;   as  the  Calfe,  cony,  dog,  goat,  and  scinck. 

^•  c.  (Cf.  vitriol  of  Venus  s.v.  Venus  i.)  Obs. 

1684-5  BovLE  Min.  IVaters  55  Common  English  Vitriol, 

as  also  that  of  Danzick  which  is  Venereal, 
f  4.  Physically  beautiful  or  attractive.   Obs.~^ 
1598  R.  Haydocke  tr.  I^omazzo  i.  117  Raph.  Vrbine  was 

famous  for  making  of  delicate  and  Venereall  bodies. 

fVene'rean,  a,  (and  sb^,  Obs,  Also  6  Sc. 
venereane.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -an.] 

1.  Connected  or  associated  with,  relating  or  per- 
taining to,  Venus  or  her  service, 

CIS50  Holland  Crt.  Venus  i.  223  For  hir  sake  sum  sang 
venereane  1  wald  thow  sang.  Ibid,  in.  758  Thay  thre  was 
of  the  Court  venereane.  1597  Bp.  Hall  Sat.  1.  ix.  His 
statue  trimd  with  the  venerean  tree.  1653  Gataker  Vind. 
Annot.  Jer.  64  Oh  but  when,  trow  we,  may  some  loose 
people  say,  will  these  Halcj'on,  or  Venerean  dayes  rather 
appeer  ?  1685  Cotton  tr.  Montaigyte  (1711)  I.  xx.  117  My 
i  igures  proved  more  Venerean  than  Solar. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sexual  desire  or  intercourse. 
CX5SO  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  iii.  720  Thamar  and  Raab.. 

And  Barsabe..War  all  of  sport  Ladeis  venereane.  1634 
Wither  Ejnbl,  71  The  scarres  they  get  in  their  Venerean 
fights,  £'1645  Howell  Lett,  (1650)  II.  17  With  the  assur- 
ance of  Venerean  delights  in  a  far  higher  degree  to  succeed 
after  death,  c  1700  yane  Shore  in  Evans  Old  Ball.  {1784) 
].  325  Those  with  Scythian  lad  engag'd  in  several  fights. 
And  in  the  brave  Venerean  wars  did  foil  advent'rous 
knights. 

b.   -  Venereal  a.  2. 
x6is  Chapman  lVido2ves  T.  i.  B  iv,  The  Venerean  disease, 
to  which  they  say,  he  has  beene  long  wedded. 

3.  Addicted  to  venereal  pleasures.  Also  as  sb,, 
a  person  of  this  character. 

x6i2  Chapman  Widowes  T.  v.  I  ij  b.  It  will  be  such  a 
cooler  To  my  Venerean  Genilemans  hot  liuer.  1631  Mabbe 
Celestina  xiv.  156  lust  about  this  time  rise.,  your  Venereans 
and  love-sicke  soules,  such  as  our  master. 

Venereo'logy.  Med.  f.  as  next  +  -ology.] 
The  science  or  study  of  venereal  diseases. 

1900  in  Gould's  Med.  Diet.  (ed.  5). 

t  Vene'reous,  «.  Obs.  Also  6  venereus. 
[f.  L.  venere-us  (whence  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  venereo)-\' 
-ous.     Cf.  OF.  venereeux  and  Venekioi'S  rt.] 

1.  Of  persons  (or  animals)  :  Addicted  to,  desirous 
of,  sexual  enjoyment ;  libidinous,  lustful. 

1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys  (157°)  i^S  Venereous  people 
haue  all  their  whole  pleasaunce  .Their  vice  to  nourishe  by 
this -unthrifty  daunce.  X56a  \.eg^  Armory  95  The  gote, 
saieth  Isidore,  is  very  venereus,  but  fighteth  not  therefore. 
1607  TopSELL  Fourf.  Beasts  300  There  is  no  kind  (man 
only  excepted)  that  is  so  venereous  and  nimble  in  genera- 
tion as  .is  a  Horsseor  Mare.  166a  J.  Davif.s  tr.  Olearius' 
Voy.  Ambass.  94  The  Muscovites  are  extremely  venereous. 
1713  Deuhkm  Phys.-T/ieol.  (1727)  391  The  Males  are  less 
than  the  Females  [and]  are  very  venereous. 

2.  =  Venereal  a,  1. 

154a  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  204  The  acte  of  venereous 
copulation.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  182  The  Conserve  of  the 
floures  thereof,  .putteth  away  all  venereous  dreames.  1615 
G.  Sandys  Trav,  iv.  307  In  that  heate  and  moisture  are  the 
parents  of  venereous  desires.  1650HUBBERT  Pill  Forrnality 
138  His  sinful  and  venereous  thoughts  must  carry  him  on. 
x68i  H.  More  in  Glanvill  Sadducismus  36  Their  having 
any  lustful  or    venereous  transactions  with  them.      1795 


VENEREOUSLY. 

Macknight  Epht.  (1820)  III.  297  This  signifies  the  grati- 
fication of  vcnereous  desires. 

b.   =  VEXEUEAri  a.  2. 

1661  LovELL  Hist.  Anim,  ft  Min.  ii  The  greene  caustick 
oil  of  brasse,  cureth  venereous  pushes. 

3.  Exciting  or  stimulating  sexual  desire. 

1611  CoRYAT  Crudities  268  As  for  thine,  eyes,  shut  them 
and  turne  them  aside  from  those  venereous  Venetian  objects. 
i6a6  Bacon  Sylva  §  546  Upon  the  same  reason  Mushrooms 
are  a  Venereous  meat.  1694  Motteux  Rabeiaisw  xxix.  146 
Salads,  wholly  made  up  of  venereous  Herbs  and  Fruits. 

4.  Dedicated  to  Venns.  rare~^. 

159s  R.  D.  Hypnerotom.  79  Such  hayre  as  Berenice  did 
never  vow  to  in  the  Venereous  Temple  for  her  Tholemreus. 

Hence  fVenereonsly  adv, ;  tyene-reousness. 

1659  H.  >[oRE  Itnmcrt,  Soul  III.  viii.  408  Theocritus 
merrily  sets  out  the  Venereousness  of  the  Goatheard  he 
describes.  1665  M.  N.  Med.  Medicinm  65  Let  a  man  that 
hath  the  Gout  be  venereously  infected. 

Venerer.  anh.  [f.  Vener-y 2.]    A  huntsman. 

1845  Browning  Flight  of  Duchess  x,  Our  Venerers, 
Prickers,  and  Verderers.  1908  H.  Newbolt  Ne%v  June 
xxxii,  [He]  drove  the  point  into  the  hart's  neck,  with  the 
action  of  a  venerer  killing  the  real  animal. 

Veneres,  pi.  of  Venus  i, 
t  Venerial,  a.^     Obs.    Also  6-7  -all.    [f.  L. 
veturi-usy  f.  Vener-^  Vtnus,     Cf.  Venekeal  a.] 

1.  =  VEyEREAL  a.   I. 

1531  Elvot  Gov.  hi.  xviii,  Thinking,  .to  remoue  him  from 
the  fajihe,  rather  by  veneriali  motions,  thanne  by  sharpe- 
nesi^e  of  tourmentes.  1551  Huloet, Veneriali  pastime,  aphro- 
disia.  1589  Nashe  Anat.  Absurdity  Wks.  (Grosari)  I.  26 
Craftie  Cupid.. meditates  new  shifts,  which  each  amorous 
Courtier  by  his  veneriali  experience  may  coniecturailie 
conceiue.  1615  Cfooke  Body  of  Man  553  Those  that  do 
loo  much  follow  venerial  combats  haue  their  eyes  smal  and 
extenuated.  1636  D.WESAifT  Platemick  Lovers  iii,  I  found 
him-.Lesse  apt  for  our  veneriali  Love  than  Muscovites 
Benighted  when  they  travell  on  the  Ice. 

2.  «  Venereal  a.  3  a. 

1577  Grange  Golden  Aphrod.  Ep.  Ded.  A  iij  b,  I  (who  as 
yet  neuer  receyued  one  po>-nt  of  discourtesie  of  any  venerial! 
Dame).  Ibid,  \\v\  Veneriali  dames,  and  ruffling  N>'mphes, 
1610  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  A  Batvd  Wks.  ii.  93/2  Besides, 
I  found  a  cursed  Catalogue  of  these  veneriali  Caterpillers 
who  were  supprest  with  the  Monasteries  in  England. 

3.  a.  Beautiful  or  attractive  like  Venus. 

x66«  MoRGAM  Sph.  Gentry  ni.  iv.  38  They  described  him 
like  a  martial  man,  when  they  would  expresse  his  heat,., 
when  a  venerial  woman,  described  him  with  a  Mirtle 
garland  on  his  head. 

b.  Associated  with  the  planet  Venus. 

1683  Trvos  Way  to  Health  vi.  {1697)  ro6  The  cooler  the 
Water  is  when  you  put  in  the  Matt,  the  Paler  or  more 
Venerial  will  the  Colour  of  your  Wort  be.  Ibid.  109  The 
predominant  Quality  - .  in  Ale  is  Solar  and  Venerial,  viz. 
Sweet  and  BalsamlcK. 

4.  Employed  in  curing  venereal  disease. 

17..  M,  Barrktt  in  Morse  Amcr.  Geog.  (1796)  I.  682  The 
next  is  the  venerial  root,  which,  under  a  vegetable  regimen, 
will  cure  a  confirmed  lues. 

Hence  f  Vene'rialist,  a  specialist  in  venereal 
diseases.    Obs.~^ 

1763  A.  SuTHKRLANn  Attempts  Ahc.  Med.  Doctr.  X.  Introd. 
21  Every  disease,  every  member  of  the  body,  has  its 
particular  professor.  The  city  swarms  with  Oculists, 
Aurarists,  Dentists,  Venerialists,  Nostrumites,  &c. 

tVene*rial,a.ii  Obs.—^  [f.  VenertJ.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  chase.    In  quot.  ^fsol. 

x6ia  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xin.  93  Of  all  the  Beasts  which 
we  for  our  veneriali  name.  The  Hart  amongst  the  rest,  the 
Hunters  noblest  game  [etc.]. 

t  Vene'rian,  a.  (and  sb.\  Obs,  Also  5  uen- 
eryan.  \i,L..ventri'USyi,  Ventr'^  Kf«/« Venus*. 
Cf.  Vesebean  and  Veneriex.] 

1.  Influenced  by,  subject  to,  Venus;  inclined  to 
wantonness, 

14. .  (see  Venerien  aX  c  1590  J.  Stewart  Poems  (S.T.S.) 
II.  78/192  Heirfoir  to  vichts  venerian  I  quyt  To  form  in 
verse  virgilian  perfyt  Thair  facund  fassons.  1596  Nashk 
Saffron  IValden  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  120  Pigmey  Dicke 
aforesaid . .  is  such  another  Venerian  stealc  placard  as  lohn 
was.  1608  Tablton  CobUr  Canterb.  (1844)  133  In  every 
house  where  the  venerian  virgins  are  resident,  nospitalitie 
is  quite  exiled. 

D.  As  sb,  A  person  of  this  character. 

1601  Dolman  LaPrimaud.  Fr.Acad.  III.  130  They  name 
one   man  a    Saturnrst,   another    a    Martialist,..or   else   a     | 
Mercurialist,  or  a  Venerian. 

2.  =»  Venereal  ff.  i.  ' 
1448  Metham  Wks.  (E.E.T.S.)  57  Nwe  radyffyid  with  the    ; 

flame  off  ueneryan  dysyre.    1513  Douglas  y^neid  iv.  Prol.     | 
92  Be  nevir  ours-:t,  myne  author  teichis  so,  With  lust  of 
wyne,  nor  werlcis  venenane.      1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas 
IL  ii.  Ark  4tQ  A  vast  multitude  Of  since-born  mongrels,  that 
derive  their  birth  From  monstrous  medly  of  Venerian  mirth.     I 
x6oa  Dolman  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  (1618)  iii.  734  Euen     \ 
as  the   aire  and  winde  coupteth   and  conioineth   things 
seuered,  so  doth  the  .Venerian  power. 

3.  =  Venereal  a,  2. 

1617  MoRvsoN  ItiH.  III.  59  Because  the  beds  ar«  suspected 
for  filthinesse  of  the  Venerian  disease,  passengers  use  to 
weare  linnen  breeches  of  their  owne.  1650  Bulwer  Anthro- 
pomet.  87  The  Nose  that  is  sunk  into  this  figure  by  the 
Venerian  rot. 

4.  Venerian  pear^  the  Venus-pear. 

160X  Holland  Pliny  I.  439  The  Barbarian  or  Venerian 
pears,  which  also  be  called  Coloured. 

t  Vene'riate,  v.  Obs,  [f.  L.  Venen-  stem  of 
Venus  Venus  1.]     trans.     ?  =  Vitriolate  v. 

1665  D.  Dudley  Mettallum  Martis  (1854)  31  Sulphurious 
vencriated  redsharc  Iron..  .The  Sulphurious  Arceniall  and 
Veneriating  qualities,  which  are  oftentimes  in  Iron  stone. 
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Venerld  (ve-nerld).  Zool.  [f,  mod.L.  Vener- 
id-myK.  Vener-j  ^>««j  Venus  1.]  A  bivalve  mollusc 
of  the  family  Veneiidse^  of  which  Vetms  is  the 
typical  genus. 

1861  P.  P.  Carpenter  in  Rep.  Smithsonian  Instil.  jS6o, 
259  The  characters  of  the  Venerids,  the  Cyprinids,  and  the 
Cockles. 

t  Veue'rien,  a.  and  sb.  Also  6  -yen.  [a.  OF. 
veturien  (K  venerien).'\   =  Venerian  a,  and  sb. 

C1386  Chaucer  Wife's  Prol.  609  For  certes  I  am  al 
Venerien  [CorpTts  MS.  Venerian]  In  feelyng  and  myn 
herte  is  Marcian.  1390  Gower  L'onf.  III.  m  Ther  mai 
no  maner  man  withdrawe,  The  which  venerien  is  bore  Be 
weie  of  kinde.  Ibid.  130  Canis  maior,  .The  fifte  sterre  is  of 
Magique,  The  whos  kinde  is  venerien.  1530  Palsgr.  327/2 
Veneryen,  belongyng  to  Venus,  U'enerien.  1567  Gude  ^ 
Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  211  O  wickit  vaine  Veneriens,  5e  ar  not 
Sanctis  (thocht  50  seem  hally). 

Venerilla.  rarr-^,  [Dim.  f.  L.  Vener-,  Venus.'] 
A  little  Venus. 
1631  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  in.  ii.  ni.  He  admires  her  on  the 

other  side,  she  is  his  idol,  lady,  mistress,  venerilla,  queen, 
the  quintessence  of  beauty. 

t  Vene'rious,  a.  Obs,  Also  6  -yous,  [f.  L. 
vtneri-us  :  cf.  OF.  vetterieux  and  Venereous  a.] 

1.  =:  Venereal  a,  i, 

1542  Boorde  Dyetary  xviii.  (1870)  246  Beware  of  Venery- 
ous  actes  before  the  fyrste  slepe,  1594  Plat  yewcil-ho.  8 
Salt. .is  very  stirring  in  our  bodies,  and  provokeih  them  to 
venerious  actes.  1607  Walkington  Oft.  Glass  vii.  44  b,  Hee 
that  presumes  with  his  all-daring  quill  to  put  foorth  lewde 
pamphlets,.. to  set  vp  a  venerious  schoole.  1634  Sir  T. 
Herbert  Trarr.  195  Titulation  in  venerious  exercises.  1650 
Bulwer  A  ntkropomet.  242  Immoderate  Venery  or  venerious 
cogitations. 

b.   =  Venereal  a,  2. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  247  Their  inflamation  or 
exulceration  breeds  the  venerious  gonorrhaea  or  running  of 
the  reines. 

2.  =  Venereous  a.  i. 

1547  Boorde  Brev.  Health  Ivt.  25  [A]  man  that  is  full  of 
heare  is  euer  venerious.  156a  Legh  Annory  138  b,  This 
prety  Ruddokc,..of  nature,  though  he  be  not  Venerious, 
yet  (etc].  1617  Morvson  Itin.  iii.  41  Aristotle  saith,  that 
they  who  ride  most,  are  most  venerious.  1634  Sir  T. 
Herbert  Trav.  146  [The  Persians  arej  mirthfuU  and 
venerious. 

3.  =  Venereous  a,  3. 

i6ao  Venner  I'ia  Recta  vii.  136  They  are  both  somewhat 
wtndie  and  also  venerious,  especially  the  Parsnep. 

Hence  t  Venerlousness.  Obs.~^ 

1547  Boorde  Brev.  Health  cccxxvii.  106  This  infirmttie 
doth  come. .of  to  much  veneriousnes,  specially  used  after  a 
full  stomake.     17x7  in  Bailey  (vol.  II). 

t  Ve'nerist.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  Vener-y  Venus : 
see  -1ST.]     One  addicted  to  venery  or  lust. 

1596  Fitz-Geffrev  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881)  27  Cease  to  eter. 
nize  in  your  marble  verse  The  fals  of  fortune-tossed 
Vencrists.     i6»3  Cockebam  i,  Venerist^  a  whoremonger. 

Venerolog^,  var.  Venereology. 

t  Ve'nerOTlS,  a.  Obs,    Also  6  venerus.    [f,  L. 

Vener-y  Venus :  see  -ous  and  cf.  obs.  F.  venereux.] 

L   =  Venereal  a,  i. 

1561  BuLLEVN  Bk.  Simples  (1579)  10  Dandelion  ..  with 
Roses  and  Vineger..rebateth  venerous  and  fleshly  heat. 
"594  Carew  HuarteU  Exam.  Wits  xv.  (1596)  265  Men 
who  desire  to  satisfie  their  venerous  lusts,  do  yet  greatly 
shame  to  confesse  it.  1603  Holland  I'lutarch's  Mor.  (>ss 
Hee  was  not  so  forward  in  venerous  matters,  nor  given 
much  to  women.  i6ai  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  iii.  ii.  11.  iii,  For 
a  remedy  of  venerous  passions.  1651  H.  More  Enthus. 
Tri.  (1712)  37  A  measurable  Abstinence.. from  all  venerous 
pleasures  and  tactual  delights  of  the  Body. 

2.  «  Venereous  a.  2. 

"597  J^<(f*''  Armory  54b,  The  Goatc,  sayeth  Isidore,  is 
vene  venerous.  1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass  60  She  is  a 
venerous  bird.  1651  H.  More  Enthus.  Tri.  (1712)  25  For 
it  is  very  hard  to  find  an  healthy  body  very  comely  and 
beautiful,  but  the  same  proves  more  than  ordinarily  venerous 
and  lustful. 

3.  =  Venereous  a.  3. 

1587  Harrison  Descr.  Brit.  11.  vi.  in  Holinshed  I.  167/1 
The  potato  and  such  venerous  roots  as  are  brought  out  of 
Spaine,  Portingale,  and  the  Indies  to  furnish  vp  our  bankets. 
i6>o  Vennek  Via  Recta  \'\\.  1^7  They. .are.  .of  a  venerous 
windy  faculty.  i6sx  H.  More  Enthus.  Tri.  (1712)  28  For 
what  means  this  bold  purpose,  .but  that  his  judgment  was 
overclouded  by  some  venerous  fumes  and  vapours  ? 

Venery^  (ve*neri).  Now  arch.  Forms:  4-5 
veneri,  -erye,  5-7,  9  veneriei  5  wenery,  5- 
venery ;  4  venoryo,  5  -ur(i)e,  7  -arie,  7-8  -ary. 
[a.  OF.  vetterie  (F.  vMerie),  f.  vener  :— L.  vendri 
to  hunt :  see  -ery.] 

L  The  practice  or  sport  of  hunting  beasts  of 
game ;  the  chase.     Also  attrib, 

CX3P0  Sir  Tristr.  206  On  hunting  oft  be  ^ede,  To  swlche 
a  lawe  he  drewe...  More  he  coupe  of  veneri  pan  cou(>e 
mancrious.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Waee  {Roilsl  856  To 
venerye  he  gaf"nis  tent ;  An  herde  of  hertes  sone  J>ey  met. 
i4sa  YoNCE  tr.  Secret  a  Secret.  247  Delite  in  honcste  Play, 
and  hit  beholde,  as..besti5  to  chase  in  venurie.  1486  Bk. 
St.  Albans  evb.  That  is  th»  first  worde,  my  sonne,  of 
venery.  1577  Harrison  Descr.  Brit.  11.  xv,  They.. daily 
ouerthrew  townes,  villages,  and  an  infinite  sort  of  families 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  Venery.  160a  2nd  Pt.  Return 
fr.  Parnass.  ii.  v.  893  These  are  your  speciall  beasts  for 
cha.se,  or  as  wee  Huntsmen  call  it,  for  venery.  a  1666  [see 
Venatical  a.\  1719  Bover  Diet.  Royal  11,  A  venery  Book, 
or  Book  of  Venery. 

1837  W.  Irving  Capt.  Bonneville  III.  122  These  veterans 
of  the  wilderness  are  exceedingly  pragmatical  on  points  of 
venery  and  woodcraft.     1883  Standard  4  May  2/2  Other 
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worthy  professors  of  venery  were  glad  to  'coach'  him. 
1891  J.  G.  Austin  lieity  Aldcn  no  'Tis  bad  venerie  when 
you  have  trapped  a  wolf  to  let  him  go  free  on  the  chance 
some  other  man  will  finish  your  work. 

b.  In  the  phrases  beasts,  game^  hounds  of  venery, 

C1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxiii.  105  All  maner  of  wylde 
bestez  of  wenery,  as  hertez  and  hyndez.  1432-50  tr.  Higden 
(Rolls)  VI.  379  That  place,  .havynge  in  hit  diverse  kyndes 
of  bestes  of  venery.  c  1450  Pol.,  Kel.,  ^-  L.  Pocvts  (1903)  60 
Howndes  of  venery  coste  more  then  they  aveyle.  1M9  Act 
31  Hen.  f^///,  c. 5  Achace,.fornorisshinge,generacion,and 
feeding  of  beastes  of  venery  and  of  fowles  of  Warren.  1563 
Q.  Eliz.  Let.  in  Abp.  Parker  Corr.  (Parker  Soc.)  175  Keeper 
of  park-houses,  warrens,  or  other  game  of  venerie.  1587 
Harrison  Descr.  Brit.  w.  xix.  in  Holinshed  -206/1  The  beasts 
of  the  chase  were  commonlie  thebucke,  the  roe,  the  fox,  and 
the  marterne.  But  those  of  venerie  in  old  time  were  the 
hart,  the  hare,  the  bore  and  the  woolfe.  1603  G.  Owen 
Pembrokeshire  (1892)  266  These  beastes  of  chace  are  not  in 
estimacion  soe  royall  as  the  former  beastes  of  Venerye, 
1760-71  tr.  yuan  4-  Ulhas  Voy.  (ed.  3)  I.  436  Many  beasts 
of  venery,  which  feed  on  the  straw  or  rush  peculiar  to  those 
parts.  1765  Blackstone  Contm.  I.  289  Forests  are  waste 
grounds  belonging  to  the  king,  replenished  with  all  manner 
of  beasts  of  chase  or  venary. 

t  2.  Wild  animals  hunted  as  game.     Also^^. 

C13SO  Will.  Paleme  1685  Hyndes  ^  hertes,.. bukkes  and 
beris  and  ojjer  bestes  wilde,  of  alle  fair  venorye  J»at  falles  to 
metes,  c  1440  Ipotnydon  415  This  lady  to  hyr  mete  gan 
gone,  And  of  venery  had  hyr  fille,  For  they  had  take  game 
at  wiUe.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  x.  Ixxxvii.  568  In  the 
meane  whyle  syr  Tristram  chaced  and  hunted  at  alle  maner 
of  venery.  1539  Elvot  Cast,  Helthe  29  The  hunting  of 
them  [sc.  deer]  beinge  not  so  pleasant,  as  the  huntynge  of 
other  venery  or  vermyne.  1550  J.  Coke  Eng.  ^  Fr, 
Heralds  §3  Parkes-.full  of  venery,  as  hartes,  hyndes, 
falow-dere,  wylde  bores,  and  wolves  for  noble  men  to  course. 
1590  Spf.nser  F.  Q.  i.  vi.  22  To  the  wood  she  goes,  to., 
seeke  her  spouse,  that  from  her  still  does  fly.  And  followes 
other  game  and  venery.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kiugd.  ,5- 
Commw.  115  Woods  wonderfully  abounding  with  venerie. 

transf.  1550  Latimer  Serm.  (1562)  114  b,  They  must  haue 
swyne  for  thcyr  foode  to  make  theyr  veneryes  or  bacon  of; 
theyr  bacon  is  theyr  venison. 

t3.  A  place  where  hunting-dogs  are  kept.  Obs,~^ 

1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  i.  Iv.  242  The  Venerie,  where 
the  lieagles  and  Hounds  were  kept,  was  a  little  farther  oft 
drawing  towards  the  Park. 

Venery  2  (ve-iieri).  Also  5-6  venerie.  [f.  L. 
Vener-,  Venus  Venus  l  +  -Y.] 

1.  The  practice  or  pursuit  of  sexual  pleasure ; 
indulgence  of  sexual  desire. 

1407  Extr.  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  425  It  was  statiit,.that 
all  Picht  weman  be  chargit  and  ordanit  to  decist  fra  thar 
vicis  and  syne  of  venerie.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot,  II. 
430^  As  brutell  beistis  takand  appetyte,  In  venerie  putting 
thair  haill  delyte.  1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  34  Birdes 
tongue,  is  .in  Herbe  whose  chief  working  is  to  prouoke 
Uenerie.^  1607  Dekker  Northward  Hoe  m,  Venery  is  like 
vser>',.  .it  may  be  allowed  tho  it  be  not  lawfull.  1643  Sir  T, 
Browne  Re/ig.  Med.  i.  §  30  A  body,  wherein  there  may  be 
action  enough  to  content  decrepit  lust,  or  passion  to  satisfie 
more  active  venenes.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  ^  P.  378 
Nor  docs  it  seldom  fall  out, from  their  aptness  to  Venery,.. 
that  they  are  afflicted  with  terrible  Mariscx.  1715  N. 
Robinson  T/i.  Physick  152  The  Passions  of  the  Mind  have 
a  great  Influence,  as  also  excessive  Venery.  1774  Goldsm. 
AaA  Hist.  {1776)  III.  197  If  the  tusks,  .be  broke  away,  the 
animal  abates  of  its  fierceness  and  venery.  1803  Med.  Jml. 
IX.  139  He. .gave  himself  up  to  his  former  intemperance  in 
.spirits  and  in  venery.  1876  Gross  Dis.  Bladder.,  etc.  i.  i. 
18  Occasionally  it  (i.e.  acute  cystitis]  is  traceable  to  the 
effects  of  excessive  venerj-. 

+  2.  Jig,  A  source  of  great  enjoyment.   Obs, 

160s  Middleton  The  Phcenix  iii.  i.  F4,  'T was.  e'en 
Venerie  to  me,  y'faith,  the  pleasantst  course  of  life,  a  16*5 
Fletcher  Noble  Gent.  iv.  iv,  To  me  The  fooling  of  this 
fool  is  venery. 

Venes,  obs.  variant  of  Venice. 

Venesect,  v.  [Hack-formation  from  next.] 
intr.  To  prnctise  venesection.  Hence  Ve'riesect- 
ing///.  a. 

1633  Eraser s  Mag.  VIII.  690  He  was  once  a  great 
enthusiast  for  the  venesecting  art. 

Venesection  (ven/se-kjan).  Med.  Also  ^.  7-9 
venrosection.  [ad.  med.  or  mod.L.  venx  seclio 
cutting  of  a  vein  :  see  Vena  and  Section.] 

1.  The  operation  of  cutting  or  opening  a  vein  ; 
phlebotomy ;  the  practice  of  this  as  a  medical 
remedy. 

o.  1661  LovEi.L  Hist.  Anim.  9f  Mtn.  327  The  small-pocks 
..are  cured  by.  .venesection  in  the  adult.  1669  \V.  Simpson 
Hydrol.  Chym.  78  Too  much  blood  spent  in  venesection. 
X767  GoocH  Treat.  Wounds  I.  370  We  must  first  endeavour 
to  stop  the  flux  of  blood, ..  repeating  venesection  occasion- 
ally. 1791  J.  TowNSFND  Joum.  Spain  (1792)  II.  39  Not- 
withstanding this  repeated  venesection,  his  pufse  was 
remarkably  full  and  strong.  1834  J.  Forbes  Laennec's 
Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  67  Leeching  has  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  venesection,  only  in  a  less  degree.  1877  F,  T, 
Roberts  Handbk.  Med.  (ed,  3)  I.  ap  To  diminish  the  quan- 
tity  of  the  blood,  either  by  venesection,  or  by  local  methods. 
/3.  1676  Wiseman  Surg,  Treat,  i.  iii.  16  The  Fever  which 
attends  Pain  is  removed  by  Venaesection,  or  by  the  resolu- 
tion or  suppuration  of  the  Tumour.  1718  Chambers  Cycl. 
S.V.  Angina,  In  the  external  Angina,  before  any  Suppura- 
tion appears,  recourse  is  had  to  repeated  Veneesection  in  the 
Jugulars.  1754-64  Smellie  Midwifery  I.  153  In  a  woman 
of  a  full  habit  of  body  venaesection  is  necessary.  160$  Med. 
Jml.  XIV.  307  The  wishes  of  the  medical  attendant  who 
advises  ven;esection,  1884  Pvh  Sutg,  Handicraft  70  This 
expedient,  with  the  practice  of  venaesection  in  general,  has 
been  out  of  fashion  for  many  years  now. 
2.  An  instance  of  this. 
1834  J.  Forbes  Laennec's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  233  The  same 
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Scene  is  renewed.. after  as  many  successive  venesections. 
1845  G.  E.  Day  Simon's  Anim.  Chan,  I.  248  The  three 
following  tables  show  the  mean  results  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  venesections.  1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen,\PatM.  2 
Change  in  the  fibrin  after  frequent  venesections. 

Venesector.  ranr~'^,  [Cf.  Vexesect  v.']  One 
who  practises  venesection  ;  a  blood-letter, 

1890  Cc>snwfciiia>t  June  139  Our  barber  also  acts  as  vene- 
sector. 

Venesion,  obs.  form  of  Venetian, 

Vene80(u)n,  -sun,  obs.  forms  of  Venison. 

tVenet,  <J.  Obs.  rare.  [ixA.  Xu.  venei-us.']  Venei 
colour f  a  greyish-bine  colowr. 

f  1^5  MS.  Digby  233  fol.  224/2  Loke  ^at..J>e  mennes 
clothing  by  coloured  with  %'enet  colour  t>at  is  water  coloure. 
«ii66i  HoLYDAY  Jnveual  226  Vegetius..says  that  ships, 
which  are  sent  out  as  spies,  should  have  their  sails  of  the 
vcnet  colour,  that  they  may  not  be  discerned  by  the  enemies. 

Venet,  obs.  form  of  Vignette. 
fVene'tia.  Obs.~-^  -=  Venetian  j^.  2. 

1579  G.  Harvey  Letter'Bk.  (Camden)  72  Eloquence,  if  a 
man  had  it,  were  more  worth  then.. a  payer  of  tatterid 
venetias  in  his  presse. 

Venetian  (v/hrjan),  sh.  and  a.  Forms  :  a.  5 
Venycyen,Venecien,  6Veuesien,  ^.  5-6Vene- 
cian,  6  -ycian,  -esyan,  -etyan,  7-  Venetian ; 
5  Venicyan,  7,  9  Venitian.  7.  6  Venytyon, 
Venyscyon,  Venecyon,  Venesion,  8  Venition. 
[ad.  med.L,  Veneiian-us^  f.  Venetia  Venice:  cf. 
It.  and  Pg.  VenezianCf  Sp.  Veneciano.  In  early 
tise  also  a.  OF.  Vem'cun,  -esien,  etc,  (mod.F. 
VinUien)^ 

A.  sh.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  mediosval 
or  modern  Venice;  a  member  of  the  mediaeval 
republic  of  Venice ;  more  rarely,  one  of  the  ancient 
Veneti  inhabiting  the  district  of  Venetia. 

143a  Lydg.  Minor  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  4  Other  alyens :, . 
Florentyns,  and  Venycyens.  c  1436  Libel  Eng,  Policy  in 
Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  172  The  commodites..of  Venicyans 
and  Florentynes.  Ibid.  175  These  seyde  Veneciance.  15*8 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  (1824)  I.  294  His  Highnes  also  Hketh 
wel  the  Frenche  Kings  Lettres  to  the  Venecians  for  Ravenna 
and  Servia.  1547  Boorde  Introd.  Knowl.  xxiiii.  (1870)  181, 
I  am  a  Venesien  both  sober  and  sage.  Ibid.  185  The  Venys- 
cions  hath  great  prouision  of  warre.  x6si  in  Foster  Eng. 
Factories  Ind.  (1906)  1,  257  Two  gentlemen,  Venetians,  who 
are  not  unknowne  to  you.  1695  Luttkell  Brief  Rel.  (1S57) 
III.  447  The  Venetians,  we  hear,  have  taken  several  French 
ships,  a  1715  Burnet  Own  Timev.  (1734)  II,  129  The  Vene- 
tians  and  the  Great  Duke  had  not  thought  fit  to  own  the  King 
till  then.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler^s  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  57  German 
bravery  under  the  auspices  of  the  Venetians.  1841  W. 
Spalding  Italy  Sf  It.  IsL  II.  164  There  were  other  slaves 
besides  Mohammedans  in  the  sei^ice  of  the  rich  Venetians. 
1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.S.  I.  v.  129  The  Venetians.. pur- 
chased alike  infidels  and  Christians.  x88o  Encycl,  Brit. 
XIII.  446/1  The  Gauls,  the  Ligurians,  and  the  Veneti  or 
Venetians. 

+  2.  //.  Hose  or  breeches  of  a  particular  fashion 
originally  introduced  from  Venice.  Obs. 

158*  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  350,  vi  paire  of 
Venetians  of  Russet  gold  tyncell.  1586  Fermor  Ace.  in 
Arckaeol.  Jml.  (1851)  VIII.  183  It.  for  an  ell  half  of  brod 
taffaty  to  make  him  a  dublet  and  venytyons.  1598  Florid, 
Brache^  all  maner  of  breeches,  slops,  hosen,  breekes,  gas- 
coines,  Venetians.  1611  Cotgr.,  Chausses  h  la  gigotte,  a 
fashion  of  very  close  Venitians ;  old  fashioned  Venitians. 
ai6ia  Harington i>/;fr.  (1618)  lxx,  A  Captaine.. brought 
three  yards  of  Veluet,  &  three  quarters  To  make  Venetians 
downe  below  the  garters. 

t  b.  In  sing,  with  the,  Obs.—^ 

xS9a  Greene  De/.  Conny-catching  Wks.  (Grosart)  XI.  95 
The  Venetian  and  the  gallogascaine  is  stale,  and  trnnke 
slop  out  of  vse. 

1 3,  A  sequin  of  Venice,  as  current  in  India  and 
adjacent  countries.   Obs. 

1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  ^  P.  406  The  Money  which 
passes  is  a  Golden  Venetian,  equivalent  to  our  Angel.    1752 
m  J.  Long6W.  UnpubURecs.yz  (Yule  &B.),  At  this  juncture    | 
a  gold  mohur  is  found  to  be  worth  14  Arcot  Rupees,  and  a    ' 
Venetian  4J  Arcot  Rupees.     1835  Burnes  Trnv.  Bokhara 
(ed.  2)  I.  90  Vou  are  then  to  present  a  handsome  bow,  and    ; 
each  of  you  eleven  gold  Venetians.  i 

4.  A  closely-woven  cloth  having  a  fine  twilled    I 
surface,  used  as  a  suiting  or  dress  material.  i 

1710  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4706/4  For  Sale.,,  Venitions,..  i 
Tabbies, ..  and  other_  Stuffs.  1883  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade^ 
Venetian^  a  fine  twilled  fabric  of  carded  wool  for  gentle- 
men's suits.  1899  Daily  Neivs  30  Oct.  2/6  The  newest 
designs  in  coloured  tweeds,  serges,  coverts,  meltons,.. 
Venetians,  beavers,  and  cashmeres. 

6.  ellipt.  t  a.  A  Venetian  window.   Obs. 

1766  Entick  London  IV.  376  The  body  of  the  church  is 
enlightened  by  two  ranges  of  windows,  with  a  Venetian  in 
the  center.  1779  Mirror  No.  61,  His  dusky  Gothic  windows 
have  been  contrasted  to  great  advantage,  with  their  Bows 
and  Venetians. 

b.  A  Venetian  blind. 

z8i6  '  Qmz*  Grand  Master  viu  167  They're  soon  disturb 'd 
—a  sudden  rap  'Gainst  the  Venetians  spoil'd  their  nap.  i88i 
Emma  J.  Worboise  Sissie  xvi,  It  was  observed  that  no  one, 
all  through  the  day,  proposed  raising  that  side- Venetian, 
C,  //.  (See  quot.) 

x883  Caulfeild  &  Saward  Diet.  Needle^v.  514/1  Vene* 
tians,  a  heavy  kind  of  tape  or  braid,  resembling  double 
I^ndons.  They  are  employed  more  especi-.Uy  for  Venetian 
blinds,  whence  the  name. 

0.   =  Domino  i. 

1891  Century  Mag.  June  283, 1  then  put  off  my  sword,  and 
put  on  my  Venetian  or  domino,  and  entered  the  bal  masque. 

B.  adj,  1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  Venice. 


1554  in  Feuillerat  Re7-eh  Q.  Mnry  (1914)  166  A  maske  of 
viij  patrons  of  galleis  like  Venetian  Senatours.  1593  G. 
Harvev  Netv  Lett.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  264  Who  honoureth 
not.  .the  security  of  the  Venetian  state.   1642  Howell  For, 

Tratf.  (Arb.)  53  There  is  in  Italy  the  Toscan,  the  Roman, 
the  Venetian,  the  Neapolitan  [languages], . .  and  all  these  have 
severall  Dialects  and  Idiomes  of  Speech.  1648  Hkxham  ii, 
De  Venetiaensche  Zee^  the  Venetian  Sea,  or,  the  Gulfe  of 
Venice,  175^-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  III.  378  It  is  now 
some  centuries  since  Padua  has  been  brought  under  the 
Venetian  yoke.  X841  W,  Spai,ding  Italy  ^  It.  IsL  HI.  37 
The  republic  at'  first  embraced,  .the  Venetian  provinces  of 
Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  La  Polesina.  1893  W.  G.  Collinc- 
wooD  Life  Rnskin  I.  11.  iv,  147  The  treatment.. of  Venetian 
matters  had  to  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

b.  Venetian  Schoolj  id)  a  school  of  painting, 
distinguished  by  its  mastery  of  colouring,  which 
originated  in  the  15th  century  and  reached  its 
climax  in  the  i6th;  {b)  a  school  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture originating  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th 
century. 

(a)  1748  Melmoth  Fitzosborne  Lett.  Ixi.  (1749)  II.  J16 
On  the  contrary,  the  Venetian  school  is  said  to  have  neg- 
lected design  a  little  too  much.  1859  Ruskin  Two  Paths  i. 
§  20  The  Venetian  school  proposed  to  itself  the  representa- 
tion of  the  effect  of  colour  and  shade  on  all  things. 

{b)  1842  GwiLT  Archil.  §  349  The  Venetian  School  is  char- 
acterised by  its  lightness  and  elegance;  by  the  convenient 
distribution  it  displays;  and  by  the  abundant,  perhaps 
exuberant,  use  of  columns,  pilasters,  and  arcades. 

2.  In  special  collocations,  denoting  things  char- 
acteristic of  Venice,  esp.  articles  actually  produced 
there,  or  others  made  in  imitation  of  these.  (Cf. 
similar  uses  of  Venice.) 

Venetian  ball  (see  quots.).  Venetian  bar,  in  needlework, 
a  bar  formed  by  means  of  button-hole  work  on  a  thread 
or  threads.  Venetia?t  blind,  a  window-blind  composed  of 
narrow  horizontal  slats  so  fixed  on  strong  tapes  as  to  admit  of 
ready  adjustment  for  the  exclusion  or  admission  of  light  and 
air.  +  Venetiafibrf'echeSf=V'EVi-ETiAiisb.2,  Venetian  brown, 
a  variety  of  brown  used  for  colouring  §lass.  Venetian  carpet, 
a  common  make  of  carpet,  usually  striped,  in  which  the  warp 
alone  is  shown.  Venetian  chalk  (see  quots.).  Venetian 
cloth,  -  Venetian  sb.  4.  Venetian  dentil  (see  quot.). 
Venetian  door  {see  quot  1842).  ^  Venetian  earth,  ?  Vene- 
tian chalk.  Venetian  embroidery  (see  quot.).  Venetian 
enantely  a  hard  enamel  used  for  the  dials  of  clocks  and 
watches.  Venetian  filigree,  a  variety  of  coloured  glass. 
Venetian  frame,  a  form  of  window-frame  (see  quot.  1833). 
Venetian  glass,  Venice  glass.  Venetian^Gothic  adj.  (see 
quot.).  ^Venetian  /i(jj^,=  Venetian  sb.  2.  Venetian  mast, 
a  tall  pole  ornamented  with  spiral  bands  of  colour,  used 
in  the  decoration  of  streets  or  open  spaces  on  special 
occasions.  Venetian  pearl,  a  solid  artificial  pearl.  Vene- 
tian pointy  a  variety  of  point-lace.  Venetian  red,  satin 
(see -quots.).  Venetian  shutter,  a  shutter  constructed  on 
the  same  principle  as  a  Venetian  blind;  hence  Venetian^ 
shuttered  adj.  Venetian  sole,  stitch  (see  quots.).  +  Vene- 
tian sublimate  (?).  Venetian  sufnach,  the  southern  European 
.shrub  Rhus  Cotinus.  Venetian  swell,  an  organ-swell  hav. 
ing  the  front  constructed  like  a  Venetian  shutter.  Venetian 
talc,  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia.  +  Venetiati  thyme  (see 
quot.).  Venetian  turpentine,  Venice  turpentine.  Venetian 
varnish  (see  quot.).  Venetian  vetch  :  see  Vetch.  Venetian 
w/(rV^  (see  quot.).  Venetian  window  {see  quot.  1842).  Vene- 
tian 7uindow-bliud,=Y enetian  blind.  Also  Venetian  bead, 
t  dollar,  lace. 

1851-^  Tomlinson*s  Cycl.  Usef  Arts  (1866)  I.  ^83/2  The 
*  Venetian  ball  consists  of  a  number  of  pieces  of  filigree  glass 
packed  into  a  pocket  of  transparent  colourless  glass.  1875 
Knight  Diet.  Mech.  2702/2  Venetian  ball,  an  ornamental 
form  of  glass  for  paper-weights,  etc.  1882  Caulfeild  & 
Saward  Diet.  Needlew.  511/2  *Venetian  bar.. is  used  in 
modern  Point  Lace.  1660  F.  Bbooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav. 
19s  Some  bracelets  made  of  *Venetian  Beads  of  several 
colours.  1791  in  Harper's  Mag.  March  (1885)  535/2  Sur- 
charge for  ^Venetian  blinds.  1794  W.  Felton  Carriages 
I.  148  The  Venetian  blind.,  [is]  frequently  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  common  shutter  and  spring  curtain.  1840 
Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xiv.  It  was  easy  to  hear  through 
the  Venetian  blinds  all  that  passed  inside.  188a  Caulfeild 
&  Saward  Diet.  Needlew.  514/1  Another  kind  of  braid  or 
tape  is  made  for  Venetian  blinds.  1587  Fleming  Contn. 
Holinshed  III.  1354  Walton.. rent  his  *venecian  breeches 
of  crimsin  taffata,  and  distributed  the  same  peecemeale. 
CI79I  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  VII.  774/2  *Venetian  brown, 
with  gold  spangles,  commonly  called  the  philosopher's 
stone.  1845  G.  Dodd  Brit.  Manuf  IV.  95  '*Venetian' 
carpets  were  never,  it  has  been  asserted,  made  at  Venice  at 
all.  1868  Ref.  U. S.  Commissioner  A gric.  (1869)  51  Carpets, 
treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  worsted  chain  Venetian.  1839 
Ure  Diet.  Arts  1271  "Venetian  chalk  is  Steatite.  1883 
Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  Venetian  chalk,  a  white  compact 
talc  or  steatite,  used  for  marking  on  cloth.  frz790  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  3)  VI.  404/2  A  new  suit  of  French  and  *Venetian 
cloths.  T^fM  Daily  Neius  6  Jan.  ^/6  Venetian  cloth  is,  next 
to  panne,  still  the  favourite  material  for  dresses.  1881 
Archit.Dict.y  *Venetian  dentil,  a  molding  consisting  of  a 
fillet  with  its  sides  cut  alternately  into  notches,  which 
reach  the  middle  of  the  face,  and  produce  the  effect  of  a 
double  row  of  dentils.  1626  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  India 
(1909)  III.  156  The  *Venetian  doUer  will  yeald  5  mahmudis 
if  full  weight.  1731  Pope  Ep.  Burlington  36  Iniitating- 
Fools  Who.. [are]  Proud  to  catch  cold  at  a  *Venetian  door. 
ax'j^—  Hor.  Sat.  n.  vi.  igi  Palladian  walls,  Venetian 
doors,  Grotesco  roofs,  and  Stucco  floors.  1842  Gwilt 
Archit.  1050  P'enetian  door,  a  door  having  side  lights  on 
each  side  for  lighting  an  entrance  hall.  1660  J.  H[arding] 
Basil.  Valent.  Chariot  Antimony  123  Mix'one  part  of  this 
Salt  with  three  parts  of  *Venetian  Earth.  1882  Caulfeild 
&  Saward  Diet.  Needleiv.  512/1  "Venetian  embroidery.. is 
work  resembling  Roman  Work  and  Strasbourg  Embroidery, 
but  is  lighter  than  either  in  effect.  1837  Hebert  Efigin,  <5- 
Mech.  Encycl.  I.  468  [In]  hard  enamelling.. the  ^Venetian 
enamels  are  chiefly  employed.  1851-4  Tomlinson's  Cycl. 
Usef.  Arts  (1866)  I.  783/2  The  ^Venetian  filigree  con- 
sists of  plain  and  coloured  enamel.  1833  Loudon  Encycl. 
Archil.  §  J585  Fix  a  large  solid  "Venetian  frame  (a  frame  in 


three  division^,  the  two  side  divisions  being  narrower  than 
the  centre  one).  1842  Gwilt  Archit.  639  Venetian  deal 
cased  frames.  1845  Encycl.  Metrop.  Index  139/2  "Venetian 
Glass.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  2703/1  The  Venetian-glass 
ball  [see  Venetian  ball,  cjuot.  1851-4].  1867  Chambers's 
Encycl.  IX.  748/1  '"Venetian-Gothic '[style  of  architecture] 
indicates  the  peculiar  phase  of  that  style  so  common  in 
Venice  and  the  north  of  Italy.  1583  Siubbes  Anat. 
Abns.  E  3,  The  "Venetian-hosen,  they  reach  beneath  the 
knee  to  the  gartering  place  of  the  Leg.  1882  Calxfeild 
&  Saward  Diet,  Needlew.  513/1  In  1654  Colbert  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  the  "Venetian  Laces  into  France.  1883 
Harpers  Mag.  Jan.  311/2  The  Strand  being  one  blaze 
of  colour  with  "Venetian  masts,  and  streamers  overhead. 
1886  Besant  Childr.  Gibeon  11.  xxxiii,  There  should  have 
been  joy-bells  and.. Venetian  masts  with  streamers  and 
flags.  1864  Chambers's  Encycl.  VI.  5/1  "Venetian-point,.. 
Maltese-point :  in  all  these  the  pattern  is  flatter  than  in  the 
Rose-point.  1877  W,  S.  Gilbert  Foggerty's  Fairy  \,  Look 
at  the  lace  !  It's  Venetian  point.  1883  Mag.  of  Art  Dec. 
66/2  Richard  III  wore  Venetian  point  at  his  coronation, 
X753  Chambers*  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Veneta  bolus,  a  fine  red  earth 
used  in  painting,  and  called  in  the  colour-shops  "Venetian 
red.  1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Build,  413  Venetian-Red  is 
a  native  ochre,  rather  inclining  to  scarlet.  1849-50  Weale 
Diet.  Terms,  Venetian-red-... 'Cue  colours  sold  under  this 
name  are  prepared  artificially  from  sulphate  of  iron,  or  its 
residuum  in  the  manufacturing  of  acids.  1867  Bloxam  Chem. 
322  Red  oxide  of  iron  has  been  already,  .referred  to  as  oc- 
curringin  commerce  under  the  names  of  colcothar,  jeweller's 
rouge,  and  Venetian  red.  1786  Sixth  Rep.  Dep.  Kpr.  Public 
Rec.  App.  n.  175  A  method.. of  manufacturing  Silk  and 
Mohair,,  .with  materials  which  have  never  before  been 
combined  or  manufactured  together  [as  wood,  reed,  cane, 
straw,  etc.],  and  which  is  called  (by  the  Specifier)  '"Venetian 
Sattin*.  1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Fa-mi  I.  142  "Venetian 
shutters,  which  may  be  opened  more  or  less  at  pleasure. 
1892  Photogr.  A  nn.  IL  p.  cxxxiii.  The  Plate,  after  expKJSure, 
goes  into  back  chamber,  a  Venetian  shutter  being  opened 
and  closed.  1897  Mary  Kingslev  iV.  Africa  86  An  infinity 
of  flies  going  into  the  Venetian  shuttered  window.  1803 
Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  IV.  11.  304  *Venetian  Sole,  Pleuronectes 
Linguatula,  188a  Caulfeild  &  Saward  Did.  Needlew. 
514/1  *Venetian  stitch,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  close 
rows  of  Buttonholes  as  Fillings  in  Needlepoint  Laces.  1725 
Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Ulcer,  A  Solution  of  "Venetian  Sublimate. 
1755  Diet,  Arts  ^Sci.  IV,  s.v.  6"w;«rtc//, "Venetian  Sumach, 
cotinus,  in  botany.  1846  Lindley  Veg.  Kingd.  467  R\hus\ 
Cotinus, . .  Venetian  Sumach  of  the  English,  has  wood  called 
Young  Fustick.  1882  Garden  19  Aug.  163/3  There  are  few 
more  striking  objects  than  a  large  bush  of  the  Venetian  Su- 
mach. 1852  Seidel  Organ  27  The  "Venetian  Swell,  .is  the 
only  sort  used  in  England.  1881  C.  A.  Edwards  Organs  121 
It  is  to  Green  that  we  owe  the  Venetian  swell,  which  took  its 
name  from  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  Venetian  shutter, 
a  1728  Woodward  Fossils  i.  62  This  very  much  resembles 
what  is  sold  in  the  Shops  for  "Venetian  Talc.  1836  T. 
Thomson  Min.,  GeoL,  etc.  1. 186  This  mineral . .  was  formerly 
i  carried  to  Venice  as  an  article  of  commerce,  being  employed 
j  in  medicine.  Hence  the  name  Venetian  talc.  1548  Turner 
i  Names  Herbcs  (E.D.S.)  78  The  greate  kynde  of  thyme, 
j  wherof  Dioscorides  maketh  mention  of  in  Epithymo,  is 
r  called  nowe  "Venetian  thyme.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's 
Fr.  Chirurg.  ^2  h/z  "Venetiane  'lerebentine.  1857  Miller 
I  Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  505,48  parts  of  shell-lac,  12  of  Venetian 
I  turpentine.  1755  Diet.  Arts  <5-  Sci.  s.v.  Varnish,  White 
I  varnish,  called  also  "Venetian  varnish,  made  of  oil  of 
\  turpentine,  fine  turpentine,  and  mastic.  1867  Ure's  Diet. 
Arts  (ed.  6)  III.  084  ^Venetian  white,  a  carefully  pre- 
pared carbonate  of  lead.  1779  Shaw  Hist.  Moray  (1882) 
1, 347  It  is  lighted,  besides  several  windows  in  the  side-walls, 
by  a  "Venetian  window.. in  the  western  gavel.  1837  Lock- 
HART  Scott  IV.  v.  148  A  square  small  room... It  had  but  a 
single  Venetian  window.  1842  Francis  Diet.  Arts,  Venetian 
1  window,  a  window  in  three  separate  apertures,  the  two  side 
ones  being  narrow,  and  separated  from  the  centre  by  timber 
i  only.  1769  Public  Advertiser  25  May  3/2  "Venetian 
I    Window  Blinds  made  by  Edward  Bevan. 

!  Venetianed  (v/hrjand),  a.  [f.  Venetian  sb, 
\  5  b.]  Furnished  with  Venetian  blinds  or  shutters. 
I  1839  Eraser's  Mag.  XIX.  366  Through  the  open  Vene- 
I  tianed  window  I  caught  a  passing  glimpse.  1854  Stocqueler 
'  Handbk  Brit.  India  125  The  airy  little  bauleahs,  with  their 
light  venetian'd  rooms.  x88i  Mrs.  C.  Praed  Policy  ^  P. 
j  III.  37  Along  the  white  road,  past  the  row  of  neat  vene- 
i    tianed  houses. 

Veuetic  (v/he*tik),  a.  [f.  L.  Venet-i  or 
Venet-ia  -f--ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient 
Veneti  or  their  country,  or  to  the  modern  province 
of  Venice. 

1880  Encp/cl.  Brit.  XIII.  434/1  The  population  of  the 

Venetian  cities  is  '  Venetian  '  in  language,  but  the  country 

districts  are  in  various  ways  Venetic.     1902  Nature  2  Jan. 

I    212/2  Inscriptions  on  the  outside  of  their  rims,  said  to  be  in 

j    Venetic  or  old  North  Etruscan  alphabet.^    1903  Ibid.  29  Oct. 

I    635  A  large  admixture  of  Albanian,Venetic,  or  Slav  intruders. 

I     Venett,  obs,  form  of  Vignette. 

"Venev,  'Venew(e,  obs.  forms  of  Venue. 

"Veney,  variant  of  Vent  2  Obs. 

Veneymen,  obs.  form  of  Venom  v. 

Veii6ZXiela>Il  (venz^zw/'lan),  a.  and  sb.  [See 
def:]  a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  republic  of 
Venezuela  in  the  north  of  South  America,  b.  sb, 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Venezuela, 

1836  Penny  Cycl  V.  81/2  The  congress  of  the  Venezuelan 
Republic  at  Angostura.  Ibid.  82/1  The  Venezuelan  con- 
gress. 1881  W.H,  Brktt Mission  lVorkGuiana\\.  109  From 
the  Spaniards  and  Venezuelans  they  have  suffered  greatly. 
i88a  Caulfeild  &  Saward  Diet.  Needlew.  514/1  Venezuelan 
drawn  work ..  resembles  the  Oriental  Drawn  Thread  Work 
and  the  Italian  and  Swedish  Drawn  Works. 

Veng(e,  southern  ME.  variant  pa.  t.  Fang  v. 

t  Venge,  sb.  Obs.  [f  Venge  v.  Cf.  Avenge  sb.l 
Vengeance. 

1587  T.  Hughes  Misf  Arthurx.  ii,  Whyshunst  thou  feare- 
full  wrath  2  Adde  coales  afreshe— preserve  me  to  this  venge. 
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163a  Chapman  &  Shirlfy  Bh^/  ir.  D  2  b,  You  must  Lay_  in 
betimes  to  prevent  niutinie  Among  the  small  guts,  which 
with  winde  ofvenge  else  Will  breakeyourguarde  of  buttons. 

Veng^e  (vend,:5),  V,  Now  arr/i.  Forms  :  4-5 
vengyn  (5  vengy),  4-  venge  (4  venie,  uenge) ; 
^_5  wenge,  4,  5  .5V.,  weng.  [ad.  OF.  ven^er^ 
venger  (niod.F.  V€ng£r^—\\.,  vcngiare,  Sp.  vengar^ 
Pg.  vulgar) :— L.  vindkdre  Vindicate  v,  Cf. 
Avenge  v,'\ 

1.  a.  rejl.   =  Avenge  v.  \  b. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5345  For  \>a\.  J^ai  na  wight  dtightiii  dred, 
He  wenged  him  o  (7am  ful  sare.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter 
ii.  5  When  he  venges  him,  his  vengaunce  is  cald  woednes. 
C1386  Chaucer  Melib.  P45  But  lete  u»  now  putte,  that  ye 
han  leve  to  venge  5'ow;  I  say  ye  ben  nought  of  might  ne 
power  as  now  to  venge  you.  c  1430  Lvdg.  Min.  Poems 
(Percy  Soc.)  31  Be  nat  to  hasty  to  venge  the  on  thi  foo. 
£-1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  (Roxb.)  72  He  vengid  hym  on 
his  enemys  horribly.  1509  Fisher  y  Penit.  Ps.  vi.  Wks. 
(1876)  18  Crete  laude  and  prayse  is  in  wylde  beestes  lack- 
ynge  reason,  that  they  wyll  forgyue  and  not  venge  themselfe 
vpon  other  weyker  beestes.  1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  w..  29  Til 
that  ech  one  here  of  vs  al,  at  wil  and  ease  be  plast  With 
Troyan  Dames . .  to  venge  vs  of  Paris.  159^)  Shaks.  Hen.  K, 
1.  ii.  292  Tel  you  the  Dolphin,  I  am  commmg  on,  To  venge 
me  as  1  may.  1817  Scott  Harold  n.  xv,  Thou  shalt  know. 
If  I  can  venge  me  on  a  foe,  1914  Contemp.  Rev.  April  5^8 
To  venge  themselves  they  pursued  a  policy  of  obstruction  in 
the  Diet. 
b.  trans,  =  Avenge  z/.  i. 

ciyas  i^lt'tr.  Horn.  137  Ef  thou  prai  Godd  that  he  Apon 
thi  fai>  venge  the.  c  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  5533  Haly 
Loverd,.,How  lange  sal  be  ar  l»ow  venge  our  blude  Of  our 
enemys  ^at  in  erihe  duelles.  c  1440  Gcsta  Rom,  x.  20 
(Harl.  MS.),  Do  vs  to  knowe,  if  l»er  be  ony  [jat  t>retenith 
J>e ;  For  we  ben  redy  to  venge  ^e.  c  1450  Lovelich  Grail 
ivi.  435  Thus  owre  lord  venged  kyng  I^wncelot  certayn. 
1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  i.  16,  I  greatly  dread,  hir  sonne  to 
venge,  obtainde  some  suit  she  hath.  1590  Greene  Orlando 
Furioso  1093  Now  let  vs  seeke  to  venge  the  Lampe  of 
France  That  lately  was  eclipsed  in  Angelica.  1613  Hev- 
wooD  Braz.  Age  11.  ii,  I  sweare.  .to. -venge  the  Gods  that 
goueme  Sea  and  Sunne.  1S14  Scott  Lord o/^ Isles  ill.  xxix. 
With  this  he  cross'd  the  murderer's  path,  And  venged  young 
Allan  well  !  1887  Bowen  JEneid  iv.  656, 1  have.  .Venged 
a  beloved  one,  meted  a  brother  measure  for  guilt. 
O.  pass.     =  AVENGK  V.  I    C. 

£-1380  WvcLir  IV/is.  (1880)  24  For  to  plede,  for  to  finite 
and.. to  be  vengid  on  men  ^at  don  a^enst  here  willc,  wor- 
schipe,  or  profit.  1390  Gower  Con/.  I.  202  Bot  I  wol  make 
this  beheste,  I  5chal  be  venged  er  I  go.  c  1400  Ptlgr.  Sowie 
(Caxlon)  II.  Ivii.  (1859)  55.  I  myght  haue  ben  fully  venged 
vpon  the.  14S0  Cot>.  Lett  Bk.  \\.  441  Be.cause  Jjc  seid 
Laurens ..  feyned  maters  to  )»entenC  to  haue  be  venged  for 
J>e  due  punysshement  ycven  to  hym  be  J»e  seid  Maire.  1489 
Caxtos  Faytes  0/  A.  i.  i.  7  They  that  gretly  be  vengid  on 
their  enemycs.  x6ii  B.  Jonson  Catiline  11.  i,  I  should  be 
ri^ht  sorry  To  have  the  means  so  to  be  venged  on  you. 
+  d.  mtr,   =  Avenge  v.  id.  Ods. 

13 ..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  20I  [He]  Nc  venged  for  no  vilte  of 
vice  nc  synne,..Ne  neuer  so  sodenly  so;t  vnsoundely  to 
weng.  loid.  559  Felly  he  ucnged  Quen  fourferde  alle  (« 
flesch  J>ar  he  formed  hade,  c  Z400  Destr.  Troy  7333  Achilles 
..Of  ^  kynges,  bat  were  kild,-  -Wold  haue  vengit  of  be 
velany,  &  pe  vile  harme.  14..  in  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  208 
A  priest  ought  to  be  swete  and  softe  more  rather  to  foryeue 
than  to  vcnsy.  a  1500  Rati:  Raving  3^40  Traist  nocht 
thine  honorc  in  a  fulle,  Na  weng  nocht  quhil  thi  blud  be  cule. 

2.  trans.   =  Avenge  v.  2. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  3806  pys  yche  chylde  toke 
hym  10  rede  For  to  venge  hys  fadrys  ded.  c  1374  Chaucer 
Troylus  1.62  (Harl.  MS.),  In  dy verse  wise.  .TlieravysNhyng 
to  vengyn  of  Heleyn,  By  Parts  done,  they  wroughten  all  hir 
peine,  a  1450  MirWs  Festtal  44  The  thre  o|>er  also  dcydcn 
on  spytues  de^es,  so  b^t,  wythyn  brc  ^ere  aftyr,  Thomas 
deth  was  thus  venget.  c  1489  ilkXTOii  Sondes  o/Aymon  ix. 
344,  I  praye  god  that  I  maye  venge  your  deth  vpon  theym 
or  ever  I  dcce.isse.  1538  Starkev  England  141  That  hys 
ennemv  may  not  pluke  liym  out  at  hys  lyberty,  nor  yet  in 
such  place  to  venge  hys  iniury.  1587  Turberv.  Trag.  Tales 
{1837)  160  To  venge  which  deede,  and  cursed  cruell  acte,  He 
slue  them  all.  1620  Pvper  tr.  Hist.  Astrea  1.  ii.  13  Venge 
not  my  death  vpon  this  faire  I^dy.  1638  Sanderson  Serm. 
(1681)  II.  Ill  We  find  our  selves  ready  to  fret  at  any  cross 
occurrent,  to  venge  every  injury,  to  rage  at  every  light  pro- 
vocation. i8oa  Levden  in  Li/eff  Poems  {iSj 5)  39 Thine  the 
mighty  boast.,  lo  venge  each  ancient  violated  bust.  1851 
C  L.  Smith  tr.  Tasso  xviii.  xlviii,  And  much  he  hoped  with 
such  a  fiery  brood  To  venge  the  felling  of  the  precious 
wood. 

tb.  To  punish  (wronjjdoing).  Obs. 

a  1340  Hamiole  Psalter  xxix.  5  Wreth,  bat  is  vengaunce, 
bat  he  vengid  in  50W  be  first  syn  with  ded.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xxv.  {Julian)  116  .Syk  wykyt  wordisof  dy&pyt  In  b^t 
dekine  ware  wengyt  tyt.  1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  iii 
Thou  seist..that  chariie  is  chactd,  to  vengyn  oure  defautis, 
and  mende  us  of  oure  inysse. 

t  3,   =  Avenge  v.  3.  Ods.~^ 

<zs47o  Harding  Chron.  lxv.  iii,  The  Scottes  and  Peighles 
he  venged  &  ouercam. 

t4.  To  execute  (vengeance);  to  wreak  (anger) 
by  vengeance.   Ohs.  rare. 

138a  WvcLiF  Jer.  Ii.  36  Lo  !  Y  >hal  deine  thi  cause,  and 
venge  thi  vengyng.  d  1470  H.  Parker  Dives  ^  Pauper 
(W.  de  W.  1496)  iv.  XV.  179/2  He  is  goddcs  mynystre,  to 
venge  the  wrath  of  god  in  hym  that  dooth  amys. 

Vengeable,  a.  and  ativ.  Oh.  or  dial.  Forms : 
4-5  veniable,  5-7  vengable,  vengeable  (6 
uen-) ;  5  vengeabyl,  -ylUe,  -abil.  [a.  AF.  veng- 
abU  (Gower),  f.  venger  Venge  v.    Cf.  Vengible  a.] 

1.  Inclined  or  ready  to  take  vengeance  or  inflict 
retaliative  injury.     (Cf.  Vengeful  a.  i.) 
a.  Of  persons  (or  animals). 

Very  common  c  1400-1550;  in  mod.  dial,  use  =  destructive. 

Vol.  X. 


ci38oWyclif.S"c/.  Wks.  II.  189  For  ^if  he  were  veniable 
here  no  man  my^te  suffre  his  veniaunce.  1390  Gower  Conf. 
II.  iig  Such  a  Sor  is  incurable,  And  ek  the  goddes  ben 
vengable.  c  1400  Lvdg.  in  Pol.,  Rel.  <5-  L.  Poems  (1903)  48 
Where  god  list  spare,  a  tygre  is  not  vengeable.  1421  Hoc- 
CLEVE  Min.  Poems  153  AUtho^h  i>at  shee  were  in  this  cas 
vengeable,.. Shee  was  in  bat  in  partie  excusable.  c  1450 
Mirk's  Ftstial  140  Forto  schew  you  how  vengabull  God  ys 
apon  horn  i>at  ben  lef  forto  sched  Cristys  bfod.  1529  S. 
Fish  Supplic.  Beggers  3  Whate  tiraunt  euer  oppressed  the 
people  like  this  cruell  and  vengeable  generacion?  1547 
^ooRViZlntrod.  Kno7vl.  xvii.  (1870)  167  There  is  a  beast  called 
a  Bouy,  lyke  a  Bugle,  whyche  is  a  vengeable  beast.  1573 
G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  138  To  be  notoriously 
revenged  on  this  vengeable  feende.  c  1610  Sir  J.  Melvil 
Mem.  (1735)206  The  Appetites  of  envious,  vengeable  and 
greedy  Counsellors.  1640  Bastwick  Lord  Bishops  iii.  C  3, 
Who  should  prove  the  most  vengaijle  instruments  of  per- 
secuting and  oppressing  Gods  true  children.  i866  Grecor 
Banffsk.  Gloss.  232  Rottans  are  vengeable  craiturs  on  young 
deuks. 

b.  Of  the  mind,  will,  etc, 
1411-IS  HoccLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  2330  He  rathir  chees 
be  disobedient  To  his  vengetible  wil,.. Than  be  forsworn  of 
Jjathe  swoor  so  depe.  1513  Bradshaw^/.  Werburge  i.  1041 
His  vengeable  mynde  washymselfetomagnyfy..Ordestroye 
hymselfe.  1539  Cromwell  in  MerrimanZ-z/^^  Lett.  {1902) 
II.  169  His  Inique  covetous  and  vengeable  disposicion. 
1540  Hyrde  tr.  Vivcs'  Imtr.  Chr.  IVom.  (1592)  H  iiij,  To 
keepe  her  vengeable  mind  unto.. occasion  of  revengeiuent. 

C.  Of  weapons, 

c  1400  HoccLEVE  Compl.  Virgin  179  Wei  feele  I  J?at  deeth 

his  vengeable  bowe  Hath  bent,  &  me  purposith  doun  to 

throwe.     1430-40  IVycliffite  Bible,  Rom.  xiii.  4  (Cardwell 

MS.),  For  not  withoute  cause  he  berith  the  vengeable  swerd. 

2.  Characterized  by,  arising  from,  vengeance  or 
revenge;  cruel,  dreadful. 

f  1430  HoccLEVE  Min.  Poems  71/128  pat  the  feend..Ne 
sese  hem  nat  in  the  vengeable  day  !  c  1440  Capgrave  Li/e 
St.  Katlt.  IV.  14 14  5e  shulde  not  suffren  }p\s  cristen  foolk 
here  Repreue  oure  goddis  with  swiche  veniable  manere. 
1509  Barclay  Shypof  Folys  (1570)  201  For  none.  .This  hurt 
outchaseih  which  is  so  vengeable.  1582  STANVHURST.<^«r/j 
I.  (.-Vrb.)  29  Such  folckas  the  tyrant  pursndewith  vengeabil 
hatred.  i6a7  H.  Burton  Baiting  Pope's  Bull  18  lezabell, 
for  all  her  vengeable  malice  and  impotent  fury,  yet  could  not 
wreck  it  vpon  Elias. 

3.  As  an  intensive:  Very  great,  severe,  strong, 
intense,  etc. 

1531  More  Con/ut.  Tindale\I\i%.  655/2  As  the  churche  of 
Chnste  is  but  one,  so  be  there  of  those  [heretics]  a  venge- 
able maynye.  1542  Udall  Erasm,  Apopk.  40  b,  He  gave 
a  vengeable  check  to  those  persones.  1383  Stocker  Civ. 
W'arres  Lotve  C1V.61  A  mischeuous  mistakyng  of  a  matter 
..bredde  a  vengeable  suspition  in  the  heddes  of  many. 
1601  Deacon  &  Walker -S^/r/Vj-.^  Divels  ToRdr.  i3[rheyj 
will  couertly  flutter  their  wings,  and  keepe  a  vengeable 
coyle  ih  Conuenticles  and  corners. 

b.  As  adv.  =  Vexgeably  adv.  a. 

154a  Udall  Erasm.  Apopk.  7  Socrates  asked  wherfore  he 
was  so  vengeable  eagre.  1566  Pasqnine  in  Traunce  48  A 
vengeable  long  leape,  or  a  vengeable  lowde  lye.  x866 
Gregor  Banffsh.  Gloss.  932  He's  vengeable  greedy  ;  he  can 
hardly  be  honest 

4.  Punishable.  rare~^, 

1650  S.  Ci-ARKE  Eccl.  Hist.  1.  (1654)  488  IHeJ  delivered 
him  over  to  the  secular  power;  Declaring  that.. it  was  a 
vengeable  matter  to  eat  or  drink  with  him. 

Vengeably,  adv.  Now  arch,  or  Obs.  Also 
5  vengably,  6  vengeablie,  -eiably,  veangeably. 
[f.  prec] 

1.  In  a  revengeful  manner;  vindictively;  cruelly, 
pitilessly. 

1411-20  Lvdg.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  2775  (>is  Achille  of  cruelte 
. .  pe  dede  cors  toke  oute  of  pe  taas,  .^nd  vengably  bond  it. 
a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  105  Right  so  it  plesed  vnto 
God  that  he  shulde  deye  vengeably.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes 
0/  Aymon  xx.  453  He. .smote  a  knyghte  soo  vengably  that 
he  cast  hym  doun  deed  to  the  erthe.  1549  Latimer  ^t/t 
Sertit.  be/.  Ediv,  VI  (Arb.)  103  So  that  they  do  it  chariti- 
ablye  louyngelyc,  not  of  malyce,  not  vengeably,  not  couet- 
ouslye.  isfe  J.  Hooker  Hist.  Irel,  in  Holinshed  II.  78/1 
The  Irish  enimie.  .vengeablie  haue  brent  a  great  towne  of 
mine  inheritance  in  Meth,  called  Ramore. 

1848  Anne  Bronte  Agnes  Grey  xiv,  Miss  Matilda,  having 
..vengeably  thumped  the  piano  for  an  hour,  in  a  terrible 
humour  both  with  me  and  it. 

2.  Exceedingly,  greatly,  very. 

c  1550  Bale  Apol.  113  But  ye  are  lykc  to  come  vengeably 
short.  1575  Laneham  Let.  (1871)  12  It  woold  haue  made 
mee,  for  my  part,  az  hardy  az  I  am,  very  veangeably  afeard. 
1607  R.  Qarew]  tr.  Estietine's  World 0/  Wond.  291  Some 
[priests and  monks],  .haue  bin  so  vengeably  learned. 

Ven^eflllCe  (ve'nd.^ans),  j^.,  adv.,  and  a. 
Forms:  a,  4  veniance,  -iaunce,  -y(e)aunce, 
4-5  venieaunce,  5  veniauns,  -lawnce,  wen- 
iaunoe ;  4  veniounse,  5  venions.  j3.  4  ven- 
gaunse,  4-6  -aunce,  4-5  -ance,  -ans ;  4  ven- 
giaunce,  5  -anse,  6  -ans ;  4  vengeans,  4-6 
-aunce,  4-  vengeance  (7  veng'ance),  6  ven- 
gence;  4  wengan8,-anz,  -aunce, -eans^ -eance, 
4,  6  Sc.f  wenganoe,  6  Sc.  wengence.  [a.  AF. 
veniauncty  ance,  veng\e)aunce ,  -ance,  —  OF.  and 
F.  vengeance  (It.  vengianza,  Sp.  venganza,  Pg. 
vtnganza)j  f.  venger  Venge  v."] 

1.  The  act  of  avenging  oneself  or  another ;  retri- 
butive infliction  of  injury  or  punishment ;  hurt  or 
harm  done  from  vindictive  motives. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  827  Son  bigan  wenganz  to  ki|w.  Ibid. 
13184  But  ^is  ded  was  said  ful  dere,..Wit  a  greithful  soth 
vengeance.  CX31S  Shoreham  hi.  248  He  ^at  spillej>  mannes 
lyf,  Veniounse  hyt  schel  acwyte.     c  1380  Wyclif  Serm. 


Sel.  \yks.  I.  149  J>is  is  noo  good  praier,  but  more  axinge  of 
Goddis  venjaunce.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  37  She 
tolde..that  it  was  the  uengeaunce  of  God  that  fell  on  her, 
the  whiche  she  had  welle  deserued.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  \\. 
iv.  (1883)  53  For  hit  is  the  most  hyest  and  fayr  vengeance 
that  a  man  may  doo.  1535  Coverdalk  Ps.  xciii.  i  Thou  God 
to  whom  vengeaunce  belongeth,  shewe  thy  self.  1592  Kvd 
Mnrther  I.  Brewen  Wks,  uyoi)  287  The  blood  of  the  lust 
Abel  cried. .for  vengeance  and  reuenge  on  the  murderer. 
1613  V\^v.<:Mks  Pitgriiiiagc  (1614)  156  Diuine  mercie.-rc- 
moued  the  Christians  to  Pella  out  of  the  danger,  that  with, 
out  any  impediment  the  floud-gates  of  vengeance  might  bee 
set  wide  open  for  Desolations  black-guard  to  enter.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  i.  170  But  see  the  angry  Victor  hath  recall'd 
His  Ministers  of  vengeance  and  pursuit  Back  to  the  Gates 
of  Heav'n.  1757  Gray  Bard  96  Stamp  we  our  vengeance 
deep,  and  ratify  his  doom.  1769  Jionus  Lett.  xv.  (1788)92 
The  injuries  you  have  done. .demand  not  only  redress,  but 
vengeance.  1837  W.  Irving  Capt.  Bonneville  III.  67  Alarm 
signals,  to  arouse  the  country  and  collect  the  scattered  bands 
for  vengeance.  1891  Farrar  Darkn.  <5-  Dawn  xxv,  That 
in  some  way  she  regarded  Britannicus.  .as  the  ultimate 
resource  of  her  vengeance  and  despair. 

b.   In  the  phrase  to  take  (also  f  nint)  vengeance. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  6859  pe  king.  .si;or  he  nolde  abide, 
J>at  he  nolde  uerst  nyme  vengaunce  in  is  side,  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  6094  pair  goddes  i  me  on  wil  wrake,  O  \  am  mi  wengeance 
sal  i  take,  c  1386  Chaucer  Milib.  p  49  Savinge  your  grace, 
I  can  nat  seen  that  it  mighte  greetly  harme  me  though  I 
toke  vengeaunce.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5780  God  can  wel  ven- 
geaunce therof  take,  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xii.  51  In 
taken  of  |>e  vengeaunce  bat  Godd  tiike  on  J'a  fyue  citeez. 
1460  Capgrave  Chron.  iRolls)  106  He  receyved  him  with 
grete  worchip,  took  veniauns  on  his  enimes.  c  1489  Caxton 
Sonnes  0/  Aytuon  ii.  59  Vei;gance  we  sholde  take  therof. 
xSa6  TiNUALE  Rom.  xiii.  4  To  take  vengeaunce  on  them  that 
do  evyll.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  v.  i.  8  Gods,  if  you  Should 
liaue  'tane  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I  neuer  Had  Hu'd  to 
put  on  this.  1717  Bailey  (vol.  II),  Avenger,  one  who  takes 
Vengeance  on  an  Offender.  1808  Scott  Marvtion  11.  xxxi, 
Full  soon  such  vengeance  will  he  take,  That  [etc].  1847 
Sarah  Austin  Ranke's  Hist.  Ri/.  III.  17  The  strong  city 
of  Pavia,  on  which  cruel  vengeance  was  taken  for  the  resist- 
ance it  had  made. 

o.  Personified    or    otherwise    regarded    as    an 
entity. 

x6os  Shaks.  Ham.  n.  ii.  510  Arowsed  Vengeance  sets  him 
new  a-worke.  1642  D.  Ro&ers  Katiman  39  Left  to  conflict 
nakedly  with  hell  and  vengeance,  till  it  carry  them  away 
quicke.  1721  Young  Revenge  11.  i.  Vengeance  is  still  alive  ; 
from  her  dark  covert.. She  stalks  in  view.  1790  Campbell 
Pleas.  Hope  i.  395  Where  was  thine  arm,  O  Vengeance  ! 
a  1839  PRAED  Red  Fisherman,  Look  how  the  fearful  felon 
gazes  On  the  scaffold  his  country's  vengeance  raises.  1891 
Marie  A.  Brown  tr.  Runeber^s  Nadeschda  67  Tnen  saw  I 
vengeance  beckon,  it  lit  my  path  In  years  of  woe. 

2.  With  (Zand  pi.  An  act  or  instance  of  retribu- 
tive or  vindictive  punishment.    (Also  as  in  I  c.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1592  For-(>i  in  forme  of  lugement  He 
thoght  a  neu  wengaunce  to  sent,  c  t^oo  So^vtione  Bab.  14 
For  the  offences  to  God  i-doon  Many  vengeaunces  haue  be- 
falle.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  41  Foure  vengaunces  comyn  to 
man  here  in  erthe  for  fals  tythyng.  c  1480  Henryson 
Fables,  Wol/^  Lamb  xxl,  It  cryis  ane  vengeance  vnto  the 
heuinnis  hie.  1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  cix.  6-10  Sad  execu- 
tions, judgments,  and  vengeances,  a  X704  T.  Brown  Sat. 
agst.  Woman  Wks.  1730  I.  56  He  falls  a  willing  pris'ner  to 
her  arms,  There  meets  a  veng'ance  of  ne'er-ending  harms. 
X718  Pope  Iliad  xiii.  832  \\  ith  his  full  strength  he  bent  his 
angry  bow,  And  wing'd  the  featber'd  vengeance  at  the  foe. 
1728  P.  Walker  Li/e  Pedeu  (1901)  I.  155  Hasty  marriages 
are  sudden  vengeances,  1791  Burke  App.  Whigs  Wks.  VI. 
220  Taking. .a  cruel  vengeance  on  these  deluded  wretches. 
1838  Thirlwall  C«^C£  xxxi.  IV.  201  Thiasybulus.  .anim- 
ated his  men  by.. the  prospect  of  a  just  vengeance.  1873 
Miss  Broughton  Nancy  I.  <J5,  I  am  planning  five  distinct 
and  lengthy  vengeances  against  Bobby. 

b.  In  imprecations,  usually  with  i7W.    Also  rarely 
without  article.    Obs.  or  tiirk. 

la  1500  Chester  PI.  xm.  164  Must  we  afore  the  pharisies 
appeare?  A  vengeance  on  them,  far  and  ncere  1  1562  J. 
Hevwood  Prfl7'.  <V  Epigr.  (1867)  178  A  vengeance  on  that 
lame  iade.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gentl.  ii.  iii.  21  A  veng'ance 
on't,  there  'tis.  1604  [?  Chettle]  Wit  0/  Woman  G  4  b,  A 
vengeance  pepper  such  braines,  as  cannot  beare  one  draught 
of  Ipocras.  1814  Scott  Wav.  xxx,  D'y^  think  the  lads.. 
will  care  for..yer  stool  o'  repentance?  Vengeance  on  the 
black  face  o't ! 

c.  A  person  of  a  violent  temper. 

i7n-»  Swift  Jrnl.  to  Stella  21  Mar.,  The  D—  he  is  ! 
married  to  that  vengeance  '..Who  would  have  her? 

3.  Used  to  strengthen  interrogations.    ?  Obs, 
1598  R.  Bernard  tr.  Terence  (1607)  167  Thr.  Where  are 

the  other?  San.  What  other  in  a  vengeance.  1607  Shaks. 
Cor.  III.  1.  262,  I  would  they  were  in  Tyber.  What  the  ven- 
geance, could  he  not  .speake  *em  faire?  \txo  Frier  Rush 
28  His  wife.,  said  vnto  him:  what  a  vengance  needest  thou 
to  take  a  seruant?  1663  Butler  Hud.  \.  iii.  213  But  what 
a-vengeance  makes  thee  fly  From  me  too,  as  thine  Enemy? 
a  1779  D.  Graham  Writings  (1883)  II.  40  What  the  venge- 
ance  uncle,  stidna  fouks  die  when  they're  auld?  1828  Scott 
F.  M.  Perth  vi,  .^rt  thou  beside  thyself,  boy?  or  what  a 
vengeance  takes  tliee  from  the  city,  like  the  wing  of  the 
whirlwind? 

4.  With  a  vengeance  :  t  a.  With  a  curse  or 
malediction.  Obs. 

1525  V/.  Smith  Merry  tests  Widow  F.dyth  (1573)  D  j  b,  In 
she  gotb,...^nd  came  out  agayne,  saying  w'  a  vengeaunce: 
They  must  go  by  water.  1581  Hanmek  yesuites  Banner 
E  2  b,  Let  such  then  goe  with  a  vengeaunce,  and  leaue 
those  toyes  for  Poets  to  prate  of  and  let  them  preach  better 
stuffe  vnto  the  people,  1598  R.  Bernard  tr.  Terence^ 
Andria  \u  i,  Abi  hinc  in  malam  crucem.  Away  with  a 
vengeance:  get  thee  hence  with  a  mischiefe:  goe  hence 
with  sorrow  enough.  1635  R.  N.  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz. 
IV.  493  The  Queene.  .waxing  impatient  gave  him  [Essex]  a 
cuffe  on  the  eate  and  bade  him  be  gone  with  a  vengeance, 
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VENGEANCELY. 


VENIAL. 


1673  Vinegar  Ar  ^fustar^i^H\x\6.\cy)  III.  8  You  are  land-sick 
now,  and  not  sea-sick,  with  a  vengeance  to  you  for  me.  x8^ 
Carlvle  in  Kroude  Li/e  in  London  1.  70  Why  not  quit 
literature— with  a  vengeance  to  it— and  turn,  were  it  even 
to  sheep  herding  ? 

b.  As  an  inteusive :  With  great  force  or  vio- 
lence; in  an  extreme  degree  ;  loan  unusual  extent. 
1568  V.  Skin'nrr  Ir.  Monianus*  Inquisition  24  b,  He  shall 
GOme  downe  with  a  %-engeaunce.  1594  Greene  &  Loik;k 
Looking  Gl.  I.  ii.  336  A  pbister..that  mends  him  with  a 
▼erie  vengeance.  1611  Middleton  &  Dkkker  Roaring 
C»Vi>  Mj,  Are  you  too  well,  too  happy?  Aie.v.  Wiihaven- 
geance.  1654  H.  L'Estrance  Ckas.  /(1655)  88  The  furious 
multitude.. struck  him  down,  and  mailed  him  with  a  ven- 
geance. 1673  [R.  LkichI  I'roftsp.  Rfk.  63  Accordingly  he 
lays  it  on  wiih  a  vengeance.  1711  *  J.  Distaff'  Char.  Don 
5iK-ArtVTr//«»  6  This,  .is  proving  the..  Existence  ol  Gyants 
..with  a  Vengeance.  1761  Foote  /,mr  ti.  Wks.  1799  I.  293 
His  friends.. gloss  over  his  foible,  by  calling  him  an  agree- 
able novelist :  and  so  he  is,  with  a  vengeance.  1834  L. 
Ritchie  Wand,  hy  Seine  (i^%om^  readers  will  think  that  we 
are  drawing  our  traveller's  bow  with  a  vengeance.  1867M. 
Arnold  Celtic  Lit,  29  Here,  at  any  rate,  are  materials 
enough  with  a  vengeance. 

t  O.   So  With  the  vengeatue.  Ohs~^ 
1693  Humours  Town  29  This  is  following  the  Dictates  of 
Reason  with  the  vengeance. 
t6.  A%adv.  a.   Extremely,  intensely.  Obs, 
i548rL.  Shepherd]  yohn  Bon  ^  Af as t /erson  {iZoS)  5  Is  not 
here  a  mischeuous  thynge?    The  Messe  is  vengaunce  holye 
for  all  iher  sayeinge.     1566   Pasgnine   in   Traunce   41,  I 
remember  that  disputation.    It  is  vengeaunce  subtile.    Ibid, 
44  They  were  also  vengeance  angry  against  the  Pope.   1607 
>HAKS.  Cor.  It.  ii.  6  That's  a  braue  fellow:   but  bee's  ven- 
ceance  prowd.    n  i6s6  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Little  Fr.  Lawyer  11. 
i.    How  it  grumbles  !      Thb  Sword   is   vengeance  an^ry. 
1710-it  Swift  7r«/. /o.S"/t//rt  21  Jan.,  It  has  snowed  terribly 
all  night,  and  is  vengeance  cold, 
t  b.  Not  at  all,  never.   Qbs, 
1556  J.  Heywood  spider  ^  Fly  xxx'ix.  7  Vengeance  the 
whit  I  am  for  their  woordes  the  nere, 
t  6.  As  adj.  Very  great  or  large.  O^s,"^ 
i6oa  FuLBF.cKE  2nd  Pt.  Parall.  Introd.  4,  I  bought  the 
booke.. because  it  was  in  English:  yet  there  is  a  vengeance 
deale  of  Latin  in  it. 

7.  attrih.  and  Comb.,  as  veugeance-cryer^  -^'^'"^i 
-oatky  -scathed^  -sivordy  -taking. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Melib.  f  65  For  al-be-it  so  that  alle  tary- 
ing  be  anoyful,  algates  it  is  nat  to  repreve  in  yevinge  of 
lugement,  ne  in  vengeance-taking,  whan  it  is  suffisant  and 
resonable.  f  15x5  Cocke  LorelPs  Ii.  11  Ciirsers,  chyders, 
and  grete  vengeaunce  cryers.  x6o8  Sylvester  Du  Bartns 
II.  iv.  Schistne  1061  Lord,  sheath  again  thy  vengeance-sword 
a  space.  1617  A.  Newman  Pleas.  Vis.  15  Haples  wretches, 
with  the  memory  Toriur'd  of  woe,  and  vengeance-crying 
Sins.  1838  S.  Bellamy  Betrayal  43  When  o'erthrown 
In  first  rebellion,  vengeance-scathed  he  fled.  1844  Mrs. 
Browning  Duchess  May  xxviii,  Thou  and  I  have  parted 
troth, — yet  I  keepiry  vengeance-oath. 
Hence  f  Ve'nffeancely  adv.  ;  f  Ve'ncreancer. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  508/2  Veniawncere,  . .  vendicator, 
ultor^  vindex.  i6aa  Fletcher  Prophetess  \.  iii,  Yet  I  could 
poyson  him  in  a  Pot  of  Perry,  He  loves  that  veng'ancely. 

t  Veilgeant,  T.  Obs.—^  in  4  vengaunt.  [a. 
AF.  vengant  (F.  vengeant)^  pres.  pple.  of  venger 
Vexge  ^'.]     Avenfjing  ;  executing  vengeance. 

a  1340  Hampolf.  Psalter  xcviii.  9  Lord  oure  god  )>o\x 
herd  ^aim :  god  \><y\x  was  til  )>aim  merciabil,  and  vengaunt 
in  all  l>aire  fyndyngis. 

Vengear,  obs.  form  of  Venger. 
Vengefal  (ve-ndj^ful),  a.     [f.  Venge  z;.,  after 
rfvengeftii.     Cf.  Avengeful  a.]  j 

1.  Harbouring  revenge ;  seeking  vengeance ; 
prone  or  inclined  to  avenge  oneself;  vindictive. 

"t  '599  Spensf.r  F.  Q.  vti.  vi.  48  [She]  thinkes  what  punish- 
ment were  best  assign'd  And  thousand  dcathes  deuiseth 
in  her  vengeful!  mind.    1701  F.  Manning  Poems  77  A  worse 
Event.. The  vengeful  Cupid  sent.    1713  Swift  On  Himself 
Wks.  1755  IV.  1.  12  The  queen  incens'd,  his  services  forgot. 
Leaves  liim  a  victim  to  the  vengeful  Scot,     a  1763  Shen- 
STONK  Inscription  vi.  24  Fair  and  flowVy  is  the  brake.  Vet 
it   hides   the  vengeful    snake.     i8ia  Combe  Syntax^  Pic-    \ 
turesque  xxv.  452  Again  the  vengeful  foes  appear 'd.  Again 
their  angry  standards  rear'd.     1856  Kane  Arct.  Expi.   \.    j 
XXX.  414  One  of  them,  the  male,  is  excited— the  other,  the    ! 
female,  collected  and  vengeful.     1873  Symonds  Grk.  Poets    ; 
i.  9  Ulysses  is.. pitiless  in  his  hostility;    subtle,  vengeful,     i 
cunning.  j 

trausf.  f  t6oo  Shaks.  Sonn.   xcix,   But  for  his  theft.. A    \ 
vengfull  canker  eate  him  vp  to  death.     1848  Faber  Spir. 
Confer.  (1870)  124  Wasted  time  is  a  vengeful  thing.     1879    I 
Geo.  Eliot  Theo.  Such  iv.  159  An  abandoned  beliefmay  be    j 
more  effectively  vengeful  than  Dido.  I 

b.  Inflicting  vengeance;  serving  as  an  instm-  | 
ment  of  vengeance.  Said  of  a  weapon,  the  hand  j 
or  arm,  etc.  ! 

(a)  a  1586  SinNEY  Ps.  XXT.  xii,  Thou  shah.. ready  make  ' 
thy  vengcfull  bow  Against  their  guilty  faces.  1593  Shaks. 
2  Hen.  VI,  111.  ii.  198  Here's  a  vengefuU  Sword, rusted  with  , 
eaw.  a  1623  Fletcher  i::fl7/^'iC«^t'v.  iii,  I  pray  His  venge-  I 
ful  sword  may  fall  upon  thy  head  Successfully.  1735  Pope  i 
Odyss.\.  154  The  proud  oppressors  fly  the  vengeful  sword,  i 
18*7  G.  Chalmers  Caledonia  L  11.  iii.  253  The  victorious  1 
career  of  Ida  was  stopt..by  the  vengeful  sword  of  the  I 
valorous  Owen.  1869  Goulbourm  Purs.  Holiness  i.  i  So  ' 
could  he  bid  the  vengeful  fire  fall  from  heaven. 

(3)  1696  Tate  &  Brady  Ps.  cvi.  17  Her  vengeful  Jaws  ex- 
lendmg  wide.     17*9  T.  Cooke  Tales,  c.c.  140  Of  all  who 
fought  beneath  this  Chiefs  Command  Not  one  escap'd  the 
Critic's  vengeful  Hand.    1748  Johnson  Van.  Hum.  Wishes    \ 
168  Rebellion's  vengeful  talons.  «  1800  Cowpf.r ///W(ed.  2J    ! 
XXI.  343  Allow  no  respite  to  thy  vengeful  arm  Till  ev'ry    j 
Trojan,. within  Ilium's  lofty  walls  Be  fast  enclosed.  | 

2.  Of    actions    or  feelings :    Characterized    or  I 


I  prompted  by  revengeful  motives;  arising  from  a 
desire  for  vengeance. 

1635—56  Cowley  Dax'ideis  iii.  Poems  (1905)  328  Full  thrice 
six  years  they  felt  fierce  Eglons  yoke.  Till  Ehuds  sword 
Gods  vengeful  Message  spoke.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  viiL 
Wks.  1851  III.  392  That  choleric,  and  vengefuU  act  of  pro- 
claiming him  Traitor.  1709  Prior  Car/it.  Sec.  xvii.  With 
wise  Silence  pond'ring  vengeful  Wars.  1774  Goldsm.  IVat. 
Hist.  VII.  193  To  us  who  seldom  feel  tlie  vengeful  wound, 
it  is  merely  a  subject  of  curiosity.  x8i8  Scoit  Hrt.  Midi. 
xxix,  The  fury  darted  her  knife  at  him  with  tne  vengeful 
dexterity  of  a  wild  Indian.  1845  Ld.  Campbell  Chancellors 
liv.  (1857)  III.  77  In  no  composition  that  I  have  met  with  is 
there  a  greater  display  of  vengeful  malignity.  1874  Grekn 
Short  Hist.  viii.  §  7.  534  The  Massacre  had  left  them  the 
objects  of  a  vengeful  hate. 

Hence  Ve'n^eftilly  adv,^  Ve'ngefttlness. 

1830-1  RusKiN  Iteriad  11.  300  His  dark  lightning-eye 
made  him  seem.. like  his  own  Thalaba,  *vengefully  tired. 
1844  KiNGLAKE  Eothen  iv,  On  he  goes  vengefully  thirsting 
for  the  best  blood  of  Troy.  1897  Advance  (Chicago)  31  July 
143/1  He  looked  at  his  mother  vengefully.  1717  Bailey 
(vol.  II),  *Vengefulntss,  vindictive  or  revengeful  Temper  or 
Nature.  1861  Meredith /'w^.  /K,ifef.  (1912)  134  He  fainted  on 
his  vengefulness,  and  strove  To  ape  the  magnanimity  of  love. 

t  Ve'llgement.  Obs,  [a.  OF.  vengementy  f. 
venger  Venge  v,    Cf.  Avengement.]    Vengeance. 

1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  197,  I  wille  of  ^-at  feloun 
tak  vengement,  pat  so  fordos  my  coroun.  1390  Gowbr  Conf. 
111.  282  His  oghne  brother  iherupon.  .Tok  of  that  Senne 
vengement.  1484  Caxton  Curiall  2,  I  telle  to  the  that  thy 
vengement  shal  engendre  to  the  more  greuous  aduersytes. 
1555  Watreman  Fardle  Facions  App.  351  That  thei  should 
take  vengemente  vpon  them,  bothe  by  officer,  and  without. 
1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vi.  iii.  18  Witnesse  thereof  he  shew'd  his 
head  there  left.  And  wretched  life  forlorne  for  vengement  of 
his  theft. 

Vengeno9,  -ency,  varr.  Vfngeance,  -ancy. 

t  Ve'XIgeously,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [Irreg.  f. 
Venge  v,  Cf,  Vengeancely  adv."]  Violently, 
viciously. 

1599  Breton  Miseries  ManHlia  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  43/1 
If  I  did  but  even  touch  her,  the  monkie  would  set  out  the 
throate,  and  crie  so  vengeouslie,  that  to  it  must  the  mother 
come.  1824  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jmls.  {1825)  312  He  came  up 
to  me  so  vengeously  in  the  street,  and  1  said  to  him,  *  Can  t 
it  be  done  without  fighting  ?  ' 

Venger  (vend^si).  Forms :  4-5  veniour, 
-iere,  vengere,  5-  venger  (5  wen-),  6  vengear 
(van-),  [a,  AF.  or  OF.  *vengeotir  {vangeor^  ven- 
cheuTy  F.  vetigenr)  and  vengiere,  agent-n,  f,  venger 
Venge  z',]     An  avenger.     Now poel.  or  rhel, 

A 1340  Hampole  Psalter  viii.  3  pat  pou  distroy  the  enmy 
&■(«;  vengere,  c  1380  Wvclif  Sel.  IVks.  III.  297  He  is 
Goddis  mynystre,  vengere  into  wrabhe  to  hym  J>at  doj? 
evyl.  138*  —  Hosea  v.  13  And  Effraym  wenteto  Assur,  and 
sente  to  the  kyng  veniour.  1447  Bokknham  Seyntys  (Roxb.) 
54  And  this  I  wyl  thou  know  for  sekyrnesse  That  god  is 
wenger  of  wyckydnesse.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  400/1  A  venger, 
vindex^  vindicator.  1516  Tindale  i'rol.  Ep.  Romans 
A  iij.  Thou  woldest  thatt  their  were  no. .God,  the  auctor 
and  vangear  of  the  lawe,  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  iii.  20  His 
bleeding  hart  is  in  the  vengers  hand.  x6oi  Yarington  Tivo 
Lauieut.  'frag.  iv.  viii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  I,  he  is  well,  in 
such  a  vengers  handes,  As  will  not  winck  at  your  iniquitie. 
1865  Reader  16  Sept.  399/2  Other  champion  of  our  cause 
shall  come,,  .venger  of  his  sire.  i88i  H.  Phillips  tr. 
Chatnisso's  Faust  10  The  Venger's  Vengeance  smites  the 
guilty  head. 

tVe'ngeress.  Obs.  rare.  [n.  OF.  vengeresse  : 
cf.  prec,  and  -ess.]     A  female  avenger. 

In  quot.  c  1450  as  the  name  of  a  spear. 

C1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  \\\.  met.  xii.  11868)  107  J»e  J?re  god- 
dess s,  furijs,  and  vengerisse  of  felonies,  c  1450  Merlin  xiv. 
229  This  kynge  alain  was  seke  of  the  woundes  of  the  spere 
vengeresse  [F.  la  lance  vengeresse].  1490  Caxton  Eneydos 
xxvii.  99  O  cruelle  vltryces,  wycked  vengeresses,  Furyes  in- 
fernalle  &  lusticers  of  helle.  1647  Hexham  i,  A  vengeresse, 
een  wrecckster. 

t  VengesOTir.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OF.  vengeis-on 
vengeance.]     An  avenger, 

138a  Wyclif  ler.  xxvi.  25  And  I  shal  brynge  vpon  30W 
a  swerd,  vengesoure  [1388  vengere]  of  my  boond  of  pees. 
—  Numb.  XXXV.  25  The  hoond  of  the  vengesour. 

t  Ve*Hgible, «. and  Of/r;.  Obs.  [var.  of  Venge- 
ABLE  a^ 

1.  Vengeful,  vindictive. 

1548  Cooper  Elyot's  Dict.^  /?/r«j,.  .vengible,  cruell,  ter- 
rible. JS95  Locrine  1.  ii.  16  The  desperate  god  Cuprit,  with 
one  of  his  vengible  birdbolts,  hath  shot  me  vnto  the  heele. 
1607  ToPSELL  Fourf.  Beasts  461  These  also  are  the  Epe- 
thites  of  the  Lionesse  :.  .bold,  stony-harted,  vengible.  1609 
Holland /!;«;//.  Marcell,  321  A  vengible  wayt-layer,..by 
bloudie  grudges  and  displeasures  doing  much  mischief. 
b.  Grievous,  severe. 

i6oi  Holland  Pliny  I.  4  Impose  they  doe  upon  them  hard 
and  vengible  charges  to  execute. 

2.  Remarkable,  extraordinary.     Also  as  adv. 
1594  LvLV  Mother  Bombie  mi.  ii,  He  spake  nothing  but 

sentences,  but  they  were  vengible  long  ones.  160a  Conten- 
tion beiw.  Liberality  <f  Prodigality  iv.  ii,  Thornes,  thistles, 
and  nettles  most  horrible  stingers,  Kauens,  grypes,  and 
gryphons,  oh  vengible  wringers.  1610  Holland  Camden's 
Brit.  I.  78  Hee  was  a  vengible  fellow  in  linking  matters 
together,  whereupon  he  came  to  be  surnamed  Catena,  that 
is,  a  chain. 

Hence  t  Ve*ngribly  adv.  Obs, 

1580  G,  Harvev  Three  Lett.  Wks.  fGrosartl  1.  40  Some  as 
vengibly  and  frowardly  bent,  as  for  Example,  Woormes, 
and  Monies,  and  Cunnyes. 

Venning,  vbi.  sh.  :  see  Venge  v.  4  (quot.  1382), 
Ve'nging,  ppl.  a.     [f.  Vbngb  v.]     Avenging; 
executing  vengeance. 


I  c  i^yoGol.  ^  Gaiv.  759  Thay  fechtin  sa  fast,  With  vengeand 
I  wapnis  of  were  throu  wedis  thai  wet.  1598  Sylvester  Du 
Bartas  ii.  i.  Imposture  495  So  that  th'  old  yeers'  renewed 
generations  Cannot  asswagehis  venging  indignations.  1605 
Ibid.y  Sonn.  Late  Peace  xxvi,  The  furie  of  Heav'ns  venging 
Sword. 

Vengit,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Winged  a. 

II  Vengolina.  Obs.  [mod.L.,  =  F,  vengoline 
(Buffonj,  from  the  native  name  in  Angola,  given 
as  benguelinba  by  Edwards.]  The  Angola  finch 
{Serinus  angolensis). 

1773  ^^'^-  Trans.  LXIII.  254,  I  therefore  educated  a 
yuung  Imnet  under  a  vengolina,  which  imitated  its  African 
master  so  exactly,  ..that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other. 

Veniable,  obs.  form  of  Vengeaele  a. 

t  Ve'mable,  1.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  veni- 
abilisy  f.  venia  :  see  Venial  a.']  Venial,  excusable, 
pardonable. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iii.  xxiii.  168  It  is  an  in- 
sufferable delusion,  and  with  more  veniable  deceit  it  might 
have  beene  practised  in  Harts  home.  Ibid.vti.  xix.  385  In 
things  of  this  nature  silence  condemneth  history,  *tis  the 
veniable  part  of  things  lost. 

So  t  Ve-niaWy  adv.   Obs.~'^ 

1646  .Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xxi.  268  The  Pictures 
of  the  ^Egyptians  were  more  tolerable,  and  in  their  sacred 
letters  more  veniably  expressed  the  apprehension  of  Divinity. 

Venial  (vrnial),  a,^  and  sh.  Forms :  a.  4 
uenial,  veniale,  4-7  veniall,  4-  venial ;  4-5 
venyal  (5  -ale),  4-6  venyall.  fi.  4  veniele,  4-5 
veniel.  [a.  OF.  venial,  veniel  (mod.F.  vhtiely  — 
Sp.  and  Pg.  venial^  It.  veniale),  or  ad.  L.  venidiis 
(rare),  f.  venia  forgiveness,  indulgence,  pardon.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Worthy  or  admitting  of  pardon, 
forgiveness,  or  remission  ;  not  grave  or  heinous ; 
pardonable,  light :  a.  Of  sin ;  spec,  in  TheoL  as 
opposed  to  deadly  or  mortal. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  27541  Bot  ^>ar-of  es  o|?er  sines  smale, 
pat  clerkes  clepes  veniale.  Ibid.  27545  Man  cals  ^am  venial 
and  light,  f  1340  Hakpole  Pr.  Consc.  2638  |'e  saul  \>b.\.  es 
clensed  wele  Of  al  dedely  syn  and  of  veniele.  c  1386  Chaixer 
Pars.  T.  287  In  \>\%  wise  skippith  venial  in  to  dedly  synne. 
c  1400  26  Pol.  Poems  ix.  85  In  venyale  synne  longe  to  byde, 
Make^  dedly  synnes  to  growe  grete.  1483  Caxton  Gold. 
Leg.  60/2  'Ibswere  lyghtly  without  hurte or  blame  is  venyal 
syrme.  1526  Pilgr.  I'erf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  180  Whome  no 
synne  sholde  defoule,  neylher  originall  nor  actuall,  mortall 
ne  venyall.  1558  Bp.  Watson  Sev,  Sacram.  \.  5  If  he  hath 
lightly  offended  in  any  venyall  synne,  he  pardonelh  him. 
1615  Brathwait  Strappado  (1878)  83  If  I  but  tutch,  to 
tutch  's  a  veniall  sin.  The  pretty  circle  of  thy  dimpled 
chin,  168a  Burnet  Rights  Princes  Pref.  33  Ihat  it  is  only 
a  Venial  Sin  in  any,  to  lessen  the  great  authority  of  another. 
a  X700  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  IX.  360  She  had  rather  have 
suffered  a  thousand  deaths,  ihen  wittingly  commite  y*  least 
veniall  sinne.  1737  Challoner  Cath.  Chr.  Instr.  (1753)116 
By  what  Rule  shall  a  Person  be  able  to  make  a  Judgment 
whether  his  Sins  be  mortal  or  venial  ?  1830  Scott  Demonol. 
ii.  56  The  crime  of  the  person  who,  .consulted  the  oracle  of 
Apollo; — a  capital  offence  in  a  Jew,  but  surely  a  venial  sin 
in  an  ignorant  and  deluded  pagan.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  I.  408  Those  who  have  only  committed  venial  sins  are 
first  purified  of  them. 

b.  Of  Climes,  offences,  etc. 

1604  Shaks.  0th.  iv.  i.  9  If  they  do  nothing,  *lis  a  Veniall 
slip.  i6aa  J.  Taylor  (Water  V.)  Sir  Gregory  NonsenceV^Va. 
(1630)  4/1  The  man  that  seeketh  straying  minds  to  weane 
all.  From  veniall  vices,  or  offences  penall.  1665  Boyle 
Occas.  Refl-  Pref.  p.  x,  I  hope  it  will  lie  thought  a  venial 
Crime,  if  in  some  of  these  Meditations  I  have  not  aim'd  to 
express  Eloquence,  but  only  to  cherish  Piety.  1746  Frakcis 
tr.  Hor.^  Sat.  1.  iv.  174  Thus,  pure  from  more  pernicioi-s 
crimes  I  live:  Some  venial  frailties  you  may  well  forgive. 
1796  W.  H.  Marshall  Rur.  Eicon.  II.  115  The  practice  of 
pruning  off  the  side  boughs  of  Hedgerow  Elms  is  a  venial 
crime.  187a  Yeats  Growth  Comm.  56  Our  own  laws  not 
long  ago  punished  forgery  and  even  more  venial  crimes  with 
death.  1876  Fakrar  Mnrlb.  Senii.  xiv.  134  Laughter  may 
be  the  right  cure  for  venial  follies. 

+  c.  Of  an  offender  :  Committing  a  venial  sin  or 
offence.   Obs.'^'^ 

1796  Mme.  D'Arblav  Camilla  I.  225  The  venial  offender 
had  been  released  with  a  gentle  reprimand. 

2.  Of  an  error  or  fault :  That  may  be  excused  or 
overlooked  ;  of  a  light,  unimpoitant,  or  trivial 
nature ;  excusable. 

J581  Pettik  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  11.  (1586)  66  b,  Whereby 
we  may  gather,  ih.it  if  the  fault  in  wordes  be  veniall,  the 
fault  in  sentence  and  matter  be  mortall.  1639  Fuller  Holy 
it'ar  v.  ix.  243  In  the  prosecuting  and  m;inaging  thereof, 
many  not  only  veniall  errours  but  unexcusable  faults  were 
committed.  1699  Bentlev  Pkal.  326  He  thinks  it  a  more 
venial  fault  to  make  a  mistake  at  Second  hand  after  others. 
'735  Bolincbroke  On  Parties  xix.  235  He,  who  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  participate  in  Fraud,  or  to  yield  to  Cor- 
niption,  may  begin  to  think  the  Faults  venial,  when  he  sees 
Men,  who  were  far  below  Him,  rise  above  Him  by  Fraud 
and  by  Corruption.  1784  Cowper  Task  vi.  41B  Witness  at 
his  foot.  The  spaniel  dying,  for  some  venial  fault.  1815 
Scott  Betrothed  (Iloncl.,  This  is  a  venial  error  compared  to 
that  of  our  ancestors.  1876  Fakrar  Marlb.  Serm.  xxxvi. 
362  If  a  boy  has  committed  some,  .quite  venial  fault. 

b.  In  general  use, 
1806  in  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Mem.  of  Col.  H.  304  note^  The 
account  here  given  of  Col.  Hutchinson's  moiives..lays  his 
conduct  fairly  open  to  the  discussion  .  .of  the  reader,  who. . 
will  determine  it  for  himself  to  be  commendable,  censurable, 
or  venial.  1809-10  Coleridge  Friend  (1865)  138  This  was 
indeed  a  gross  delusion,  but,  assuredly  for  young  men  at 
least,  a  very  venial  one  too.  1850  W.  Irving  Mahomet  xvi. 
(1853)  06  An  act  of  plunder  and  revenge  -a  venial  act  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Arabs.     x88o  R.  G.  White  Every-Day  Eng.  79 


VENIAL. 


VENISON. 


Mere  provincialism  in  pronunciation.. is  venial  in  compari- 
son with  slovenly  speecn. 

f3.  Allowable,  permissible ;  blameless,    rare* 

*597  Hooker  Ecci.  Pol.  v.  lxxi.§  8  The  lewes.  .not  doubt- 
ing that  bodily  labourfi  are  made  by  necessitie  veiuall, 
though  otheiwise,  especially  on  that  day  [i.e.  the  Sabl'ath], 
rest  be  more  conuenient.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  5  Where 
God. -With  Man.  .familiar  us'd  To  sit  indulgent.,  .permit- 
ting him  the  while  Venial  discour^e  unblam'd.  1715  Pope 
Odyss.  I.  219  With  venial  freedom  let  me  now  demand  Thy 
name,  thy  lineage,  and  paternal  land. 

+  B.  sb.  A  venial  sin  or  offence  ;  a  light  fault  or 
eiror.  Obs. 

c  X380  Wyclif  Sei.  IVks.  III.  452  pou3  J>is  be  synne,  ^t  >t 
is  venyal,  and  not  dedly,  and  venyals  lien  wa^chcn  awey 
wit>  preieris  of  a  Patcr-nosier.  a  1395  Hylton  Scaia  Per^. 
1  xxxiii.  (W.  de  W.  1494),  Neuertheles  yet  shalt  thou  for  this 
defawte  &  all  other  venyals  whyche  may  not  he  eschewed  in 
this  wretchyd  lyf  lyft  up  thyn  hert  to  god.  c  1435  St.  Mary 
0fOigni€S  I.  vi.  in  Angiia  VIII.  138  47  pof  siie  so  eshewed 
(to  smal  (sins]  and  veniels.  c  1540  Schoie  House  lyomen 
(1572)  D  iij  b,  And  were  not  two  small  venialles,  The  femin- 
ine might  be  glorifide.  1596  Bell  Sum.  Popery  in.  ix.  364 
Howsoeuer  our  late  papists  flatter  themselues  in  their 
Vi:nial3.  1609  Bp.  Hall  Dtsswas.  Poperie  Wks,  (1627)  642 
It.  .gently  blanches  ouer  the  breaches  of  Gods  law  with  the 
name  of  venialls,  and  fauourable  titles  of  diminution.  1671 
WooDHEAU  St.  Teresa  L  iv.  15, 1  was  careful  not  to  commit 
any  Mortal  sin  ;..but  of  Venials  I  made  no  great  account, 

t  Ve  nial,  a--  Obs.  rare.  [Irreg.  var.  of  Venal 
tf.-]    Venous. 

IS74  J.  Jones  Nat.  Beginn.  Growing  ^  Living  Things  8 
When  the  heart  is  opened,  it  receueth  Aire  by  the  veniall 
arlerie.  1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  v.  70  Galen  seemeth 
rather  willyng  to  call  this  veyne  a  certaine  veniall  passage 
or  way. 

II  Venialia,  ■f^-/''.  Obs.-^^  [L.  venidlia^  neut. 
pi.  of  venidlis:  see  Ve.nial  aX\  Venial  sins  or 
offences, 

1654  Gavton  PLas.  Notes  iv.  ii.  183  The  peccadillo's  and 
veiiialia,  which  never  come  into  the  black  book. 

Veniality.  ?  Obs.  [f.  Venial  o.i  +  -ity  ;  cf. 
Sp.  venialiJad,  Vg.  venzalidade.l  a.  The  property 
or  quality  of  being  venial,  b,  A  matter  of  favour 
or  grace. 

1628  Bp.  Hall  Serm.  Westni.  54  They  palliate  wicked- 
ne&se  with  the  faire  pretence  of  Venlalitie.  1654  H. 
L'KsTBANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  138  The  Flemish  Busses,  .were 
soon  reduced  ..  to  intreat  the  favour  of  fisKing  by  his 
Majesties  commission  :  a  veniality  the  king  was  most  ready 
to  indulge  them. 

Venially  (vrniali),  adv.  [f,  Ve.nial  a.i  + 
-LT  -.]  In  a  venial  manner,  esp,  in  the  way  of 
venial  sin  ;  pardonably,  excusably. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xvii.  26  Na  man  is  in  erthe  ^at 
synnes  noght  venyally.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  r  aS8  (>ylk 
worldly  thynges  t>at  he  loueth,  ^urgh  which  he  synneth 
venially.  £1440  Jacob's  W^«//8operfore,  takyih  heed  bemy 
woordys,  whanne  ^e  synnen  in  pride  venyally,  &  whanne 
dedly.  J534  More  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  11.  Wks.  1183/1  Wher 
as  els  ill  dede  he  had  offended  but  venyally.  1588  A.  King 
tr.  Caiiisins  Caiech.  227  Thay  ar  aduerAaiies  to  the  doctrine 
of  trew  religion  quha  sayis  that  ane  iust  man  sinne-t  at  leist 
veniallie  in  cuery  guid  wark.  1608  Willkt  Hexapla  Exod. 
659  A  iust  man  in  his  good  workes  doth  not  sinnc  so  much 
as  venially.  1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Hydriot.  Ded.,  The 
Antients  venially  delighted  in  flourishing  Garden.s.  1740 
Gibber  ApoL  (1756)  I-  ia8  All  the  faults  follies,  and  affec. 
tation  of  that  agreeable  tyrant  were  venially  melted  down 
into  so  many  charms  and  attractions.  1847  Eraser's  Mag. 
XXXVI.  53  So  it  fareswithgeniuswhich,  when  only  venially 
erroneous,  is  not  to  l)e  forgiven.  1878  tr.  Villari's  Machia- 
vein  II.  I.  viii.  249  If  he  sinned  aga.n  however  venially,  he 
would  certainly  be  hung. 

Venialness.  rar€~^.  [(".  as  preo.  +  -NESS,] 
=  Veniality. 

1717  Bailk.v  (vol.  II),  Venialness^  Pardonableness.  1755 
Johnson,  Pardonableness,  venialness;  susceptibility  of 
pardon. 

Venianoe,  etc.,  obs.  fi".  Vengeance. 
Venice  ^venis).  Also  6  Venysae,  Venise, 
Ven(i)ys,  Vennya,  Venes,  7  Vennis,  Venia. 
Also  Venus-,  [a.  F.  Venise .—l^,  Vettetia  (It. 
yenezia,  Sp.  Venecia^  Pg.  Veneza) :  see  def.] 
1.  The  name  of  the  city  (the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  the  same  natne)  in  the  north-east  of  Italy, 
used  attrib.  to  designate  various  articles  made  theie 
or  having  some  connexion  with  the  locality,  as 
Venice  looking- glass-paper, point  (lace),  tinsel^  vial^ 
work,  etc.  (Cf.  Venetian  a.  2,) 
t  Venice  beam :  see  Roman  a."  15.  Venice  blue  (see  quot.). 
Venice  craivn.  Her.  (see  quot.>.  Venice  gold,  sih>er  (cf. 
GoLDji.  4,  Silver  sb.  4).  Venice  lac  (see  Lac'  2,  quot. 
1763).  Vettice  soap  (see  quois.).  t  *  'enice  sumach^  Venetian 
sumach.     Venice  talc,  while  (see  quois.). 

i6xz  CloTGR-,  yVa/«a«  4//(7/«W<r,..a  Roman,or*Vcnice 
beanie,  for  the  weighing  of  things.  1598  Florio,  Veneto, 
a  li^ht  or  *Venicc  blew,  a  Turkie  colour,  c  i8a8  Bekry 
Encycl.  Her.  I.  Gloss.,  *  Venice  Crown,  the  crown,  or  cap  of 
state,  worn  by  the  Doge,  is  made  of  cloth  of  gold, ..  covered 
with  precious  stones,  and  having  two  long  ears,  or  lappets, 
pointed  at  the  ends,  hanging  down  at  the  sides.  1506  Paston 
Lett.  III.  404  Tiie  [borse-J  harncs  of  *Venys  %o\^.  igao-i 
Rec.  St.  Marpi  at  Hill  (1905)  310  Item,  paid  for  a  vnce  of 
venes  golde  lijs  viijd.  1535  Wardr.  Kath.  Arragon  36  in 
Camdtn  Misc.  Ill,  Fringid  withe  grene  silke  and  Venysse 
golde.  1558  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz,  (1908J  40,  viii 
Aperns  of  while  gowlde  sarsnet  edged  with  veniys  gowlde 
frengc.  i8ai  Scott  Keniliv.  ii,  Her  hat.. being  of  tawny 
taffeta,  embroidered  with  scorpions  of  Venice  gold,  c  1645 
HuwEi.L  Lett.  {1655)  IV.  13  A  new  •Venice  Looking  Glavse, 
wlierio  you  may  beliold  that  admired  Maiden-Citiy  in  bcr 


true  complexion.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  Ixiv,  The 
great  Venice  looking-glasses,  framed  in  silver,  a  x66i 
Fuller  Worthies,  Cambridge  1.  (1662)  i4g  To  such  who 
object  that  we  can  never  equall  the  perfection  of  •Venice- 
paper.  188a  Caulfeild  &  Saward  Diet.  Needltrw.  513/1 
Ihe  fine  Needlepoints  made  at  Brussels,  .were  worn. .in 
preference  to  the  heavier  '^Venice  Points.  1883  Mag.  0/ Art 
Dec.  66/2  Louis  XlV.had  a  passion  for  Venice  point.  1574 
in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  234  Ritchly  wroughie 
with  '*venys  sylver.  1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXII.  171/1  White 
soda  soap.,  ill  a  less  pure  state,,  is  called  Alicant,  *  Venice, 
or  Spanish  soap.  1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  Venice- 
soai,  a  mottled  soap  made  with  olive-oil  and  soda,  with  a 
little  sulphate  of  iron  in  solution,  or  sulphate  of  zinc.  1597 
Gerakde  Herbal  1293  The  first  is  called  Coggygria  and 
Coccygria-.  in  English  *  Venice  Sumach,  or  Silken  Sumach. 
1718  Bradley  Diet.  Hot.  s.v.  Rhus,  The  Venice  Sumach,  or 
Coggygria.  sive  Colinus  Coriaria^  1867  Chambers's  Encycl. 
IX,  109/1  Steatite, or  .Soap-sione, .  .is sold,  .under the  names 
of  Briancon  Chalk,  French  Chalk,  and  *Venice  Talc.  1547 
in  Feuillerat  Rez>els  Ediv.  VI  (1914)  23  Tilseni  (=  tinsel] 
whyte  and  *venice.  1697  T.  Bkown  Dispensary  \i.  Wks. 
1709  III.  III.  77  My  cordials  are  all  put  into  *Venice  Vials. 
1839  Ube  Diet.  Arts  ^  Manuf.  1298  When  white  lead  is 
mixed  in  equal  quantities  with  ground  sulphate  of  barytes, 
it  is  known  in  France  and  Germany  by  the  name  of  *Venice 
white,  i860  Chambers's  Encycl.  VI.  722/1  Venice  White 
contains  i  part  of  Baryta,  and  i  part  of  White  Lead.  1555 
Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  257  They  esteeme  nothyng  more 
precious  then  drynkyng  glasses  of  *Venice  woorke. 

2.  a.  Venice  glass,  {a)  a  very  fine  and  delicate 
kind  of  glass,  originally  manufactured  at  Murano, 
near  Venice ;  {b)  an  article  made  of  this,  esp.  a 
drinking  vessel  or  vial  ;  (c)  a  Venetian  mirror. 

The  extreme  brittleness  of  vessels  made  of  this  glass  isfreq. 
alluded  to  in  the  17th  century. 

{a)  1517  Andrew  Bruns%tyke^s  Distyll.  Waters  Aijb, 
They  must  be  made  of  venys  gla^se  bycause  they  sholde 
the  better  withslande  the  hete  of  the  fyre.  a  1583  m  Halli- 
well  Rara  Mathem.  (1841)  41  Then  they  must  prepare  very 
cleareand  whiteGlasse.. ;  as  fyne  and  white  VennysGlasse. 
1626  Bacon  Sylva  ^770  The  Crystalline  Venice  Glass  is 
reported  to  be  a  mixture,  in  equal  portions,  of  Stones 
brought  from  Pavia,  by  the  River  Ticinum,  and  the  Ashes 
of  a  Weed  called  by  the  Arabs,  Kail.  1673  A.  Walker 
Lees  Lachrymans  13  Their  Venice-glass. .cracks  with  as 
sligiit  a  blow  as  pots  of  courser  clay. 

(^0  «s87  Harrison  F.nglandw.  vi.  in  HoUnshed  1. 166/2  .\s 
for  drinke  it  is  v.-.uallie  tilled  in . .  hols  of  siluer  in  noble  mens 
houses,  also  in  fine  Venice  glasses  of  all  formes.  1591 
SvLVESTBR  Du  Bartos  i.ii.  72  In  a  Venice  Glass  before  our 
eyne.  We  see  the  Water  intermix  with  Wine.  i6ao  Gatakek 
Marriage  Duties  41  The  more  britle  a  Venice  gtasse  is,  the 
more  gingerly  we  handle  it.  1669  Bovle  Certain  Physiol. 
Ess.  (ed.  21  Absol.  Rest  Bodies  22  Having  enquired  of  a 
famous.  -Maker  of  Telescopes,  .whether  he  did  not  observe 
that  the  Venice- Glasses  he  employed  would  sometimes 
crack  of  themselves  whilst  they  were  yet  in  Plates.  i688^^n 
Death  in  Jane  liarker  Poet.  Recreations  11.  44  Life  is  a 
Bubble ;. .  lis  far  more  brittle  than  a  Venice-Glass. 

(t)  1850  Mrs.  Browning  Sonn.fr.  Portug.  ix,  I  will  not 
,  .breathe  my  poi->on  on  thy  Venice-glass.  185a  Thackekay 
Esmond  I.  ix.  On  which  poor  Lady  Castlewood  gave  a  rueful 
smile,  and  4  look  into  a  little  Venice  glass  she  had. 

b.  Venice  treacle,  in  old  pharmacy,  an  electu- 
ary composed  of  many  ingredients  and  supposed  to 
possess  universal  alexipharmic  and  preservative 
properties.     Cf.  Treacle  sb.  i  c.     Now  arch. 

Also  occas.  called  treacle  0/ Venice. 

1613  WooDALL  Snrg.  Mate  Wks.  (1633)  95  A  little  Venice 
Triacle  or  other  Tiiacle.  i6«  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Life 
Thomas  /'arr  C3,  And  Garlick  hee  esteem 'd  above  the  rate 
Of  Vcnice-Triacle,  or  best  Mithridate.  1691  T.  H[\le]  Acc. 
New  Invent,  p.  xxv.  And  as  well  may  we  be  afraid  to  take 
the  Venice  Treacle,  because  of  its  being  long  kept  in  boxes 
of  Lead,  c  i7»o  W.  Gibson  Farrier's  Dispens.  in.  (1721)  146 
Venice  Treacle.  This  is  aUo  called  the  y^«nVif«,or'lreacle 
ofAndromachus.  17S3J.  BA»TLKTC^«//./arr«r)'xlii.(i754) 
323  Internally,  for  bites  from  v.pers,  may  be  given  cordial 
medicines,  such  as  Venice  treacle  and  salt  of  hartshorn. 
1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3;  XVI.  573/2  1  he  Muscovites  at  all 
times  reject  as  impure,  .rabbit,  ass's  milk,  mare's  milk,  and 
Venice-treacle.  s8sx  Scott  AV«/V7<'.  xiii.J^/«(>.V,Orvictan, 
or  Venice  treacle, as  it  wassomeiimes  called,  was  understood 
to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  against  poison. 

O.  Venice  turpentine  (seequots.  c  1789, 1800, 
and  Turpentine  sb.  i  b). 

1577  Frampton  Joyful  Ne7ifs  45  Addc  tberto  three  ounces 
of  Venise  Turpentine.  1736  Bailey  Honseh.  Diet.  s.v. 
Agne,  Mix  the  powder  of  white  Hellebore  roots  with  right 
Venice  Turpentine.  C1789  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  IV.  567/1 
The  kind  now  called  Venice  turpentine,  is  no  other  than  a 
mixture  of  eight  parts  of  common  yellowor  black  rosin  with 
five  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine.  What  was  originally  Venice 
turpentine  is  now  unknown.  x8oo  E.  Dahwin  Phyiol.  vi.  84 
Thus  what  is  called  Venice  turpentine  is  obtained  from  the 
larch  by  wounding  the  bark  about  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  catching  it  as  it  exsudes.  1846  J.  Baxter  Libr.  Pract. 
Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  278  The  ointment  is  made  as  follows:  — 
Quicksilver,  i  lb. ;  Venice  lurpeniine,  Jib.  1857  Miller 
Elem.Chvm.,  Org.  503  The  common  varnish  used  for  oil 
pa'ntings  and  mai>s  consists  of  24  parts  of  mastic,  3  of  Venice 
turpentine,  and  i  of  camphor. 

Venie,  var.  Veny  Obs.  Venieaunce,  obs.  f. 
Vkngeance.   Veniiice,  var.  Venekice  Obs, 

Veui'genous,  a.  Geol.  [f.  L.  type  ^vhtigena^ 
Of  ruck-masses  :  Bearing  or  containing  veins  of 
metal  or  quartz. 

1817  Blackw,  Mag.  I.  421  A  series  of  specimens  of  the 
diamond  imbedded  in  a  venigenous  mass.  1833-4  J.  Phillips 
Geol.  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VI.  762/2  The  intricate 
character  of  the  venigenous  masses  of  Mousebole. 

Venim(ouB,  obs.  ff.  Venom(ou3. 
tVenin,  sb.^    Obs.     In  4-5  venyn,    [a.  OF. 
■venin  :— L.  venen-umj]     Venom,  poison. 


€  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  9005  Venyn  for 
salue  wy^  hym  he  nam,  Als  a  monk  to  court  he  cam.  c  1380 
Wyclif  Three  Treat.  (1851)  p.  xxxvi,  As  Crist  techij?  in  nis 
gospel, liou  (lai  men  shulden,.forsakehercumpenye  as  venyn 
\v.r.  venyinj.  c  1400  ApoL  Loll.  57  Triacle  is  turnid  in  to 
venyn,  and  J>is  )?at  was  foundun  to  remedie,  is  foundun 
to  de^j. 
Hence  f  Venin  v.  trans. ^  to  poison.  Obs,~^ 
a  1500  Prompt.  Parv.  508/2  (MS.  H.),  Venynyn  or  ven- 
yiiiyn,  vetteno. 

Venin,  Ji^.2  Chem.  Also -ine, -ene.  [f.  Ven- 
om f  -IN  *.]  A  toxic  substance  forming  the  distinct- 
ive element  in  snake-venom.     (In  recent  Diets.) 

Veniour,  obs.  var.  Venger. 

Ii  Venire  (v/h3is*r/).    Law.    [EUipt.  for  next.] 

1.    =  next  I. 

1665  Ever  Tryals  per  Pais  iii.  31  Therefore  where  the 
Sheriff  ought  not  to  retorn  the  Venire,  he  cannot  retorn  the 
Tales.  1676  Ojfice  Clerk  Assize  82  In  the  mean  time  doth 
tiie  Clerk  of  the  Peace  file  the  Venire,  and  the  pannel  with 
the  Indictment.  1721  Bkvekley  Hist.  Virginia  iv.  vi  223 
A  Writ  of  Venire  issues  in  such  Cases,  to  summon  six  of  the 
nearest  Neighbours  to  the  Criminal.  1771  E.  Long  in  Hone 
Every-day  Bk.  (1826)  II.  200  You  must  have  a  venire  for  a 
jury.  1821  Archbold  Digest  Law  Pleading  <5  Evidence 
415  Stating  the  names,  &c.  of  the  knights  and  recognitors, 
as  in  the  venire.  18*5  Act  6  Geo.  IV,  c.  50  §  16  inarg..  If 
Plaintiff  sue  forth  a  Venire,  etc.  in  order  to  Trial,  and  pro- 
ceed not,  he  may  afterwards  sue  forth  another  Venire,  etc. 
and  try  at  any  subsequent  Assizes. 
b.   Venire  de  novo,  =  next  \  b. 

1797  ToMLiNs  Jacob's  Law  Diet.  s.v.  Venire  Facias  de 
not'o.  The  following  seem  to  be  the  cases  in  which  a  Venirede 
Novo  is  grantable.  1885  Laiv  Rep.  10  App.  Cas.  414  With- 
out some  such  power  [of  ascertaining  what  the  circumstances 
were]  no  judgment, except  a  venire  de  novo,  could  be  given. 
O.  I  'enire  man,  one  summoned  to  serve  on  a  jury 
under  a  writ  of  Venire  facias,  a  juryman.      U.S. 

1780  Vifginia  Statutes  at  Large  X.  489  An  act  for  re- 
gulating  tobacco  fees,  and  fixing  the  allowance  to  sheriffs, 
witnesses,  and  venire-men.  1895  Weekly  Examiner  (San 
Francisco)  5  Sept.  2/1  Sheriff  Whclan's  deputies  had  ap- 
parently summoned  most  all  of  the  veniremen  from  the 
foreign  sections  of  the  city. 

t  2.    =  next  3.   Obs, 

1763  Ld.  Hakuwicke  in  Hairis  Z,y^  (1847)  III.  344,  I 
believe  he  came  in  upon  the  venire  or  capias,  &  put  in  bail. 
1769  [see  Venire  facias  2J. 

•f*  3.  The  place  from  which  the  jurors  were  to  be 
summoned  or  in  which  the  cause  was  to  be  tried  ; 

=  Venue  5.    Obs, 

i68aLuTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  1. 185  Mr.  Graliamhavelng 
moved  once  or  twice  the  court  of  kings  bench  that  the 
veniie  might  be  laid  in  another  county.  1682  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  1720/7  This  day  the  great  Case  between  the  Earl  of 
Shaftsbuiy  and  Mr.  Cradock  came  on  in  the  Kings-Bench  . 
about  changing  the  Venire  out  of  London. 

II  Venire  facias  (v^naiyr/  ft^-jices).  Law.  [L., 
lit.  *  that  you  cause  to  come  '.     Ct.  prec] 

1.  A    former   judicial  writ  directed  to   a  sheriff 
-  requiring  him  to  summon  a  jury  to  try  a  cause  or 
causes  at  issue  between  parties.    Obs.  or  Ilisl. 

1444  Rolls  of  Pari/.  V.  1 12/1  Thissuejoyned  and  entred  of 
record,  and  a  venire  fac'  of  ye  Jure  retorned.  1531  Star 
Chamber  Cases  (Selden)  II.  189  They  have  pursued  seuerall 
venire  facias  retornable  tlie  First  day  of  the  terme  of  .seynt 
Hillary  next  comyng.  1543  Ludiow  Churchw.  Acc.  (Cam- 
den) 14  Payde  for  a  veniie  facias,  xvj  d.  1607  Miudlktoj* 
Phcenix  B  4  b,  Voul  get  a  Venire  fades  to  warne  your  lurie, 
a  Decern  tales  to  fill  vp  the  number.  1665  Ever  Tryals 
per  Pais  iii.  24  Of  a  Venire  facias:  To  whom  it  shall  be 
directed  [t;tc.].  1768  Blackstone  Comm.  III.  352  \Vhen 
therefore  an  issue  is  joined, ..the  court  awards  a  writ  of 
venirefacias.  1J90  Amer.  State  Papers  Misc.  (1834)  I-  32 
(Stanf.),  Juries  shall  be  summoned  by  writs  of  venire  facias. 
x83i  Archbold  Digest  Law  414  The  jury  process  is  the 
.same  as  in  ordinary  cases,  namely,  a  venirefacias  and  a 
hidteas  corpora  jnratorufn.  1825  Act  6  Geo.  IV,  c.  50  §  16. 
125  No  former  Writ  of  Venire  Facias  had  been  prosecuted 
in  that  Cause, 

b.  Venire  facias  de  novo  (lit.  'that  you  cause  to 
come  anew'),  an  order  for  a  new  trial  of  a  cause, 
upon  the  same  record,  owing  to  some  defect  or 
irregularity  in  the  first  trial. 

1797  ToMLiNS  Jacob's  Law  Diet.  s.v.,  New  Trials  are 
generally  granted  where  a  General  Verdict  is  found ;  a 
Venire  Facias  de  Novo,  upon  a  Special  Verdict. 

•[•2.  A  writ  issued  against  a  person  indicted  of  a 
misdemeanour,  summoning  him  to  appear  befoie 
the  court.    Obs. 

1463  4  Plnmpton  Corr.  (Camden)  10,  I  shall  send  you 
another  [capias]  with  the  Copie  of  your  new  suites  and  a 
venire  facias  against  the  ministre.  1769  BLACKSTONECtf«/»w. 
IV.  313  The  proi^er  process  on  an  indictment  for  any  petty 
misdemesnor,  or  on  a  penal  statute,  is  a  writ  of  venirefacias, 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  summons  to  cause  the  party  to 
appear.    And  if  by  the  return  to  such  venire  letc.]. 

Venisi^e,  obs,  forms  of  Venice. 

Venison  (ve*nz'n,  ve'niz'n).  Forms:  a,  3-5 
venesun,  3-6  veneson,  4  venoison,  ueneysun, 
4-5  venesoun,  5  ^V.  wenuesone,  6  vennesoun, 
7  venneson  ;  4  venisun,  4-5  venisoun,  5  veni- 
eyn,  6  venicen,  veunUone,  7  venizon,  4-  veni- 
son; 4-5  venysoun,  4-6  veny8on,5  venysone, 
-soune,  -sowne,  venuysoun,  Sc,  wenysoune, 
-son.  ^.  6  vensoun,  6-8  venson,  7-8  ven'son, 
7  (9)  venzou.  [a,  AK.  veneso{u)n,  veneysun, 
venysoun,  venison  ^  OF.  veneson^  veneistdn,  veni- 
son,    venoison     (mod.F.    venaison,  =■  Pr.    vemiizo^ 
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VENISON. 

venasOj  obs.  Sp.  vfnoi'iony  Pg.  veafao^  It.  vena- 
giotte) ;— L.  vmatidn-em  hunting,  f.  vendri  to  hunt. 
The  pron.  (ve'nz'n),  gi\-en  as  colioq.  by  Smart  in  1836,  is 
now  usual  in  England.  The  fuHer  (ve'niz'n)  or  (ve'ni73n)is 
current  in  the  United  States,  and  (\'e*nis'ii)  is  common  in 
Scotland.] 
1.  The  flesh  of  an  animal  killed  in  the  chase  or  by 
hunting  and  used  as  food ;  formerly  applied  to  the 
flesh  of  the  deer,  boar,  hare,  rabbit,  or  other  game 
animal,  now  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  flesh 
of  various  species  of  deer.     Cf.  b. 

«.  a  130a  Havelok  1726  Kranes  swannes,  ueneysun,  Lax, 
lampre)-s,andgodsturgun.  13..  A'.  .4 /w.  5233  (Laud  MS.), 
To  mete  was  greibed  beef  &  motoun,  Bredes,  briddes,  & 
>-eni-soun.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  L  89  t>ei..ete'^ 
no  flesche  but  venj^soun.  ci4ao  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  z8 
A  sawce  hit  is  For  vele  and  venj'son,  iwys.  c  1425  Koc.  ia 
Wr.-Wulcker  662  Hec  /erina,  wenyson.  c  1489  Caxton 
Sommes  0/  AymoK  xxi.  463  Soo  toke  he  a  dysshe  that  was 
before  hym,  that  was  full  of  venyson,  and  seiite  it  to  hym  by 
a  squyre  of  his.  a  1500  Remedie  o/Loue  in  Thynne  Chaucer 
(1532)  367  b/2  Venyson  stohie  is  aye  the  swetter.  1578  T.  N. 
tr.  Cong.  iK  India  -ioct  They  sel  in  this  market  venison  by 
quarters  or  whole,  as  Does,  Hares,  Conies,  .and  many  other 
beastes,  which  they  bring  up  for  the  purpose,  and  take  in 
hunting.  1598  Manwood /,a-:wi.F(;/-«/ v.  (1615)49  Amongst 
the  common  sort  of  people,  nothing  is  accompted  Venison, 
but  the  flesh  of  Red  and  Fallow  Deere.  1617  Mokyson 
IttH.  111.  149  Hares  are  thought  to  nourish  melancoly,  yet 
they  are  ealen  as  Venison,  both  rosled  and  boyled.  1672 
JossELYS  Neiv  Eng,  Rarities  48  Bears  are  very  fat  in  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  at  which  time  they  are  excellent  venison. 
1736  SiiERiDAM  in  Swift  Lett.  (1768)  IV.  167  Our  venison  is 
plenty:  our  weather  too  hot  for  its  carriage.  1769  Gray 
Lett.,  etc.  (1775)  363  Fell  mutton  is.  .in  season. .  ;  it  grows 
fat  on  the  mountains,  and  nearly  resembles  venison.  x8i8 
ScoTV  Br.  Lamm,  ix,  The  huntsman's  knife,  presented  to 
her  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  first  incision  in  the  stag's 
breast,  and  thereby  discovering  the  quality  of  the  venison. 
1837  \V.  Irving  Capt.  Bjnneville  III.  63 The  party.. hunted 
for  a  few  days,  until  they  had  laid  in  a  supply  of  dried  buffalo 
meat  and  venison.  1885  J.  G.  Bertram  Brit.  Aim.  Contp. 
70  The  best  venison  for  the  table  is  supplied  by  the  fallow 
deer  raised  in  the  home  parks  of  England. 

p.  0460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  689  in  Babees  Bk.^ 
Capoun,  pigge,  vensoun  bake,  leche  loinbard.  1502-3  Rec. 
St.  Mary  at  HUl  (1905I  248  Payd . .  ffor  a  reward  for  bryng- 
yngofvenson,  1598  Manw^ood  Lawes  Forest  v.  (1615)  50 
Our  eldest  English  writers  doe  call  the  same  Venson,  and 
not  Venison  :  But  by  what  reason  I  see  not.  1697  Drydf.n 
^tteid  1,  274  The  jars  of  gen'rous  wine..  He  set  abroach, 
and  for  the  feast  prepar'd,  In  equal  portions  with  the  ven'son 
shar'd.  1717  Prior  Alma  1.378  If  Vou  Dine  with  my  Lord 
May'r,  Roast-beef,  and  Ven'son  is  your  Fare.  i78oCowp]:r 
Progr,  Err.  220  Turtle  and  ven'son  all  his  thoughts  employ. 
1784  —  Task  IV.  612  Whoso  seeks  an  audit  here  Propitious, 
pays  his  tribute,  game  or  fish,  Wild-fowl  or  ven'son. 
b.  With  ^(an  animal)  or  defining  term. 
c  1290  .V.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  472  Huy  nomen  with  heom  into 
heore  schip  bred  i-novs  and  wyn,  Venesun  of  heort  and 
hynd,  and  of  wilde  swyn.  a  1400  Sgr.  loive  Degre  324 
Storkes  and  snytes  ther  were  also,  And  venyson  freshe  of 
bucke  and  do.  c  1410  Master  o/Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  iii, 
J>e  venysoun  of  hem  [i.e.  bucks]  is  reght  goode,  and  ykept 
and  salted,  as  \>a.t  of  t>e  hert.  1545  Elvot,  Aprugna,  the 
ven>'Son  of  a  wylde  boore.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  i  Kings  iv. 
23  The  venison  of  hartes,  roes,  and  baffles.  1648  Hexham 
II,  Het  wildt'braedt  van  een  Beer,  the  Venison  of  a  wilde 
Boare.  1650  Fuller  Pisgah  i,  v.  12  Venison  both  red  and 
fallow.  1814  ScoTT  Wav.  xii.  note.  The  learned  in  cookery 
..hold  roe-venison  dry  and  indifTerent  food,  unless  [etc.], 
1852  MuNDY  Antipodes  (1857)  6  A  haunch  of  kangaroo 
venison.  1885  J.  G.  BEinMAM  Brit.  Aim.  Contp.  70  A 
haunch  of  red  deer  venison  is  not  much  appreciated,  as  it 
is  expensive  and  troublesome  to  cook. 
o.  Used  allusively  (see  quot.). 
1579  NoRTHBROOKE  Didng  (1843)  22,  I  pray  God  the  olde 
prouerbe  be  not  found  true,  that  gentlemen  and  riche  men 
are  venison  in  Heauen  (that  is),  very  rare  and  daintie  to 
haue  them  there. 

2.  Any  beast  of  chase  or  other  wild  animal  killed 
by  hunting,  esp.  one  of  the  deer  kind.  Now  arch. 
13..  K.  Alis.  1863  (Laud  MS.\  Hij  charged  many  a  sel- 
cou|>e  beeste-.Wi^  Armure  &  ek  vitayles ;  Longe  Cartes 
wij>  pauylounes,  Hors  &  oxen  f/\\>  venisounes.  1338  R. 
Bkun.se  C/tron.  (1810)  64  Whan  Harald  or  \>g  kyng  wild 
com  Jrider  eftsons  In  J>e  lyme  of  g[r]ese,  to  tak  \>Axn  veny- 
sons.  c  1400  Sowdone  Bab.  51  To  chase  the  Bore  or  the 
Veneson,  The  Wolfe,  the  Here  and  the  Hawson.  1456  Sir 
G.  Have  La7u  Arms  (.S.T.S.)  234  He  sittand  in  a  busk.. 
bydand  the  venysoun  come  stalkand  by  him  stillely.  1535 
CovERDALE  Isaiah  li.  20  Thy  sonnes  lie  comfortles  at  y« 
heade  of  euery  strete  like  a  taken  venyson.  1588  Parkic  tr. 
Mendoza*s  Hist.  China  g  One  whole  venison  is  bought  for 
two  rials.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  in.  iii.  75  He  that  strikes  The 
Venison  first,  shall  be  tlie  Lord  o'  ih'  Feast.  1651  Cleve. 
LAND  Poems  12  The  Ven'sons  now  in  view,  our  hounds 
spend  deeper.  1727  [Dorrington]  Philip  Quarllis  Ten  to 
one  but  I  may  give  you  a  Venison.  1854  Thoreau  IValden 
(1884)302  One  [hare]  sat  by  my  door.  ..I  took  a  step,  and.. 
away  it  scud  with  an  elastic  spring, .  .the  wild  free  venison, 
asserting  its  vigor.  1876  Forest  ^  Stream  13  July  368/2 
When  you  see  a  '  venzon ',  shoot  him,  shoot  him,  When 
you  shoot  a  venson,  send  me  some  to  cook. 
b.  collect.  (See  quot.  1603.)  "iiow  arch. 
a.  X33SR.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  112  pe  kyng..Forsters 
.  did  somoun,  enquered  vp  &  doun,  Whilk  men  of  toun  had 
taken  his  venysoun.  C1386  Chaucer  Doctors  T,  83  A 
theof  of  venisoun..Can  kepe  a  forest  best  of  every  man. 
c  1400  Brut  105  pe  Kyng  Elle  was  gon  to  |>e  wode  hiin  forto 
de^orte :  and  of  venysoun  somdele  he  hade  tak.  1464  Rolls 
ofParlt.V.  533  The  surveyng  aswell  of  theVerte  as  of  the 
Venyson  of  oure  forest,  a  1513  Fabyan  Chron.  i.  clxxii.  (1516) 
«»/2  Vet  therin  is  Venyson  and  other  wylde  beestes,  and 
Fowle,  and  Fysshe  great  plente.  1550  J.  Coke  Eng.  4-  Fr. 
Heralds  §  6  Vousay  you  have  fa>Te  forestes,c bases  and  parkes 
fuU  of  venyson  marvelous.     1603  G.  Owen  Pembrokeshire 
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(1892)  26S  Thefyvesoitesof  beastes  of  theForestcas  alsoe 
the  fy  ve  .sortes  of  the  beastes  of  Chace,  all  which  ten  sortes 
are  comprehended  vnder  the  name  of  Venison.  1680  Mordf.n 
Geog.  Red.  (1685)  347  Tiieir  Venison  is  the  Wild  Boar,  the 
Hart,  the  Stag,  the  Fallow  Deer  and  Hare,  which  are  most 
excellent.  1700  Tyrrell  Hist.  Eng,  II.  819  The  Vcrderers 
and  Foresters  shall  meet  to  view  the  Attachments  of  the 
Forest,  as  well  of  Vert,  as  Venison.  1791  W.  Gilimn 
Forest  Scenery  II.  17  Under  him  are  two  distinct  appoint- 
ments of  officers;  the  one  to  preserve  the  venison  of  the 
forest ;  and  the  other  to  preserve  its  vert.  1854  Thoreau 
IValden  xiii,  I  was  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
venison  and  the  vert  more  than  the  hunters. 

^.  1597  Constable  Poems  (1B59)  75  Course  the  fearefulle 
Hare,  Venson  do  not  spare,  a  1618  Sylvester  Little  Bartas 
484  Wks.  (Grosart)  11.  8g  For  Him,  the  Mountains,  downs, 
&  Forrests  breed  Buffs,  Beefs,  Sheep,  Venzon. 

1 3.  The  action  or  practice  of  hunting  ;  veneiy. 
Obs.  rare. 

J390  GowER  Con/.  II.  68Therscholde  he  with  his  Dart  on 
honde  Upon  the  Tigre  and  the  Leon  Pourchace  and  take 
his  veneison.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  /*,  R.  xv.  xxxiv. 
(Tollem.  MS.),  'Ihese  men . . gon  aboute  in  large  wildirnesse 
as  wylde  men,.,  and  lyuen  by  prayesand  by  venison,  c  1520 
Adam  Belly  Clim  0/  Clougky  etc.  iv.  They  were  outlawed 
for  venyson,  These  thre  yemen  euereclione. 
4.  attrib,  and  Cojnb.^  as  venison  dish,  plate,  pro- 
vider, salesfnatij  thief,  tic, 'y  venison-like  ^6^). 

1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  74  b,  His  flesh  is  Venesonlike : 
for  the  which  he  is  so  often  hunted.  1734  Arbuthnot  in 
Pope  Lett.  (1735)  L  340  My  Venison  Stomach  is  gone. 
a  1743  R.  Savage  Progr.  Divine  Wks.  1777  II.  120  Some 
plunder  fishponds ;  others  (ven'son  thieves)  The  forest 
ravage.  1753  Chambers^  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v..  Thus,  in  some 
places,  the  wolf  and  the  fox  are  reckoned  among  the  Veni- 
son beasts.  1854  Poultry  Chron.  II.  167  Thomas  Fricker, 
Game,  Poultry,  Pork,  Venison,  and  Egg  Salesman.  1858 
SiMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Venison-dish,  a  metal  dish  to  keep 
venison  hot  at  table.  Ibid.,  Venison-plate,  a  hot  plate  for 
eating  venison  on.  1897  Outing  XXIX.  437/2  A  hound- 
master,  gamekeeper,  and  venison  provider. 

b.  In  the  sense  of  *  made  of  or  with,  consisting 
of,  venison',  as  venison  dinner, pasty, pie. 

1598  Shaks.  Mei-ry  W.  \.  i.  202  We  haue  a  hot  Venison 
pasty  to  dinner,  1665  in  Maitland  Club  Miscell.  (184a)  11. 
527  For  Venusone  py,  005  08  00.  x68i  T.  Flatman  Herac- 
litus  Ridens  No.  28  (1713)  I.  184  The  Whigs  shall  not 
always  Rule  the  Roast,  nor  the  Custards  and  Venison- 
Pasties  neither.  1721  Amherst  Terrse  Fil.  No.  1.  4  To  see 
the  virtuous  munificence  of  founders.. tost  up  in  fricasees 
and  venison  pasties.  i8i8  Scott  Rob  Roy  vi,  ThornclifTs 
person,  stuffed  as  it  is  with  beef,  venison-pasty,  and  pudding. 
1841  Thackeray  Gt.  Hoggnrty  Diatnond  iv.  Since  my 
venison  dinner  and  drive  with  Lady  Doldrum.  1864  C. 
Geikie  Life  in  Woods  vi.  (1874)  117  Venison  pie,.,  for  days 
after,  furnished  quite  a  treat  in  the  house. 

Hence  Vo'nisonlaed  ppl.  c,  cooked  so  as  to 
resemble  venison.  Venisoni'vorous  a»^  given  to 
eating  venison,     nonce-words. 

C1831  G.  C.  Lewis    Lett.   (1870)   10    People  are    very 
venison  Ivor  ous.     1881   Mrs.  A.  R.   Ellis  Sylvestra  II.  29 
The  venisonized  loin  of  mutton. 
Veni'tary,    rarf~^.    [ad.  med.L.  venitariu/n^ 
f.  venite:  see  next.]     (See  quot.) 

1853  Rock  Ch.  of  Fathers  III.  11.  xii.  213  Tlie  Veuitary 
was  a  small  book,  in  which  the  '  Venite,  exultemus  Domino,' 
.  .with  the  appropriate  invitatorium, .  .was  written  out,  and 
the  notation  for  the  chant  put  beneath  the  words. 

11  Venite  (v/hsi-tz).  [L. :  2nd  pers.  pi.  imp. 
of  venire  to  come.]  The  ninety-fifth  psalm  (the 
ninety-fourth  in  the  Vulgate,  beginning  Venite, 
exultemus  Domino)  used  as  a  canticle  at  matins  or 
morning  prayer ;  the  invitatory  psalm ;  also,  a 
I    musical  setting  of  this, 

a  1325  Ancr.  R.  i8  J>us  do3  et  euerich  Gloria  Patri,  &  et 

te  biginnunge  of  Jjc  Venite.     C1450  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840) 

■    364  The  two  sustres  that  be  tabled  to  synge  the  versicles 

schal  synge  the  Venite  and  the  first  verse  at  matens.     1657 

'    Sparrow  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  32  The  Venite.     O  come  let  us 

!    sing  unto  the  Lord.     Tliis  is  an  Invitatory  Psalm.     1713 

j    Gibson  Codex   Juris  Eccl.  Angl.  299  Invitatories,   Some 

1    Text  of  Scripture,  adapted  and  chosen  for  the  Occasion  of 

the  Day,  and  used  before  the  Venite.     1853  Rock  Ch.  of 

Fathers  HI.  11.  xii.  213  On  high  feast  days,  the  *Venite' 

used  to  be  sung  with  great  solemnity,  by  the  lulers  of  the 

choir.     1877  J.  D.  Chambers  Div.  Worship  134  The  mode 

of  singing  the  'Venite',  with  an   Invitatory  superadded. 

1899  A.  C.  Benson  Life  Abp.  Benson  I.  xv.  580  He  had 

himself  ushered  to  his  place  by  the  verger  before  the  Venite. 

fb.   Venite  book,  a  book  containing  a  musical 

setting  of  the  '  Venite  ' ;  a  venitary.    Obs. 

1434  Invent.  St.  Mary's,  Scarborough  in  Archaeolo^ia  LI. 
66  Et  unum  librum  vocatum  Venite  boke.  1537  in  Glassock 
Rec.  St.  Michaels  127  Item  iij  pryntid  masbooke  and  a 
venyte  booke.  1559  Dwtmo^v  Churchiv.  MS.  43  b,  A  booke 
of  parchment  conteyninge  in  yt  a  Venite  booke,  an  ymnall, 
and  a  boke  for  diriges  and  berialls. 

Venitian.  obs.  f.  Venetian.  Venizon,  obs.  f. 
Venison.  Venk,  southern  ME.  pa.  t.  Fang  z^.l 
Venkes(s,  -is,  -us,  obs.  varr.  Vanquish  v. 

tVenlin.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  LG.  venlin  (obs.  G. 
fenlin,  -kin ;  now  fdhnlein),  dim.  of  vane  (G. 
j  fahne)  banner.  Cf.  Banner  sb.^  3.]  A  company 
I  (of  soldiers).  (See  also  Vanlin.) 
I  1541  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII  (1849)  VIII.  550  [They  had 
;  set  up  four]  venlins  [or  banners,  each  of  which  ought  to] 
i  conteyne  [500].  1587  Fleming  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1994/1 
\  They  prouided  the  best  they  could  to  repell  them,  appointing 
'  foure  venlins  or  ensignes  of  lance  knights  to  keepe  a  stand- 
ins  watch  that  night  in  the  trenches. 

Ven'movrae,  obs.  form  of  Venomous  a. 
I     Venn(e,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Fen  sb.^ 


VENOM. 

Veunel  (ve*nel).  Sc.  {Ir.)  and  north.  Forms  ; 
5-  vennel,  5  venal(e,  6  wennall,  -el,  6-9  ven- 
nell,  7  venel,  7-9  vennal,  8  vennile  ;  7  viuell, 
9  vinnel.  \ji..O¥,v£nele,  veiiel/e,  vanelU  (mod.F. 
venclle)  :~\<om.  type  ^venella  (med.L.  venellct), 
dim.  of  L.  vena  vein.] 

1.  A  narrow  lane,  passage,  or  thoroughfare  in  a 
town  or  city  ;    an  alley  or  wynd.     Chiefly  Sc. 

1435  in  Laing  Charters  (1899)  30  A  land  in  the  west  gate 
lyand  neste  the  coinoune  vennel.  1439  Charters,  etc.  of 
Edinb,  (1871)  64  The  cumon  venale  callit  Sanct  Leonardis 
wynde.  1477  Extr,  Aberd.  Rec.  (1844)  I.  36  That  the 
alderman.. pass  through  the  toune  to  see  the  venalis  that 
areclosit.  1531  Abst.  Protocols  Town  Clerks  of  Glasgow  \W . 
(1897)  43  The  common  wennel  of  the  Gray  Freris.  is6a  in 
Archseot.  Atliana  (1856)  I.  41  Two  burgages  or  tenements 
lying  together  in  Spycer  Lane,  abutting  on  a  vennel  called 
the  Sionye  Hyll.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.  155  Gif  ther  be 
any  venels  stopped,  or  bigged  vp.  1706  in  M'Naught 
Kilmaurs  xix.  251  To  send  one  man  out  of  every  house. . 
to  repair  the  high  wayes  and  venniles.  17*7  Rec.  Elgin 
(New  Spald.  CI.)  I.  425  The  vennell  or  wynd  called  Lossie 
or  Carman's  wynd.  a  1774  D.  Graham  Writ.  (1883)  I.  101 
Some  through  Preston  vennal  fled.  1859  W.  Anderson 
Disc.  Ser.  11.  (i860)  ic6  When  he  is  away  to  hold  the  prayer- 
meeting  down  the  Vennel.  1879  N.  ff  Q.  5th  Ser.  XI.  137/1 
In  the  town  of  Strabane,  Ireland,  there  are  a  number  of 
narrow  passages,  called  *  vennels  ',  from  the  main  street  to 
the  river  shore. 

2.  north.  An  open  drain  or  gutter ;  a  s^wer. 
1641  in  Heslop  Northund'ld.  Wds.  s.v..  Paid  Strother  for 

making  cleane  the  common  vennell  before  Widdow  Wilson's 
doore,  \s.  a  z8oo  Pecce  Suppl.  Grose,  Vennel,  a  gutter, 
called  the  ^^««^/.. elsewhere,  Northumb.  1825  Brockett 
N.  C.  Gloss.,  Vntnel,  a  sewer.  i88i  Sargisson  Joe  Scoap 
93  (E.D.D.),  Carry't  t'  watter  off  beaaih  ways  inteh  t' 
vennels. 

Venneson,  -soun,  obs.  ff.  Venison.  Venney, 
Vennie,  varr.  Veny^  Obs.  VenniB,  obs.  f. 
Venice.  Vennisone,  -ysoun,  obs.  flF.  Venison. 
Venny,  var.  Veny  ^  Obs. ;  dial,  f.  Fenny  a^^ 

Venom  (ve'nsm),  sb.  and  a.  Forms  :  a.  3-6 
venym,  4  uenym,  fenym  (femyn),  4-5  wenym, 
venyme;  3  uenim,  3-7  venim,  4  wenim,  4-7 
venime,  6  veninune ;  4-5  wenem,  5-7  ven- 
em(e.  3.  4-6  venum  (6  .SV.  winam) ;  4-7  ven- 
ome,  7  venombe,  4-  venom  (4,9  dial.,  vemoD, 
9  dial,  wenom) ;  Sc.  5  wennome,  6  vennoin(e. 
[a.  AF.  and  OF.  venim  {venym),  variant  oivenin 
(see  Venin  i)  I'-L..  venen-ufu  (whence  also  It.,  Sp., 
Pg.  venend)  poison,  potion,  drug,  dye,  etc. 

The  change  of  the  final  n  to  vt  may  have  been  due  to  dis- 
similation (a  diflTerent  effect  of  which  appears  in  the  OF. 
variant  zwlin  and  It.  veleno),  but  ci.  pilgrim,  vellum.\ 

A.  sb.  1,  The  poisonous  Huid  normally  secreted 
by  certain  snakes  and  other  animals  and  used  by 
them  in  attacking  other  living  creatures. 

The  venom  of  snakes  is  secreted  in  a  poison  gland  com- 
municating with  the  fangs,  through  which  it  ts  ejected  in 
the  act  of  striking. 

a.  iri220  Bestiary  139  in  O.  E.  Misc.  5  Oc  he  [sc.  a 
serpent]  speweft  or  al  fle  uenim  3at  in  his  brest  is  bred. 
A  1300  Cursor  M,  14871  Strangli  was  ]>\s  folk  felun,..Was 
nedder  nan  o  mar  wenim.  C1325  Prose  Psalter  xiii.  5 
Venim  of  aspides,  .i.  nedders.  £71386  Chaucer  Pars.  T. 
P  195  The  galle  of  the  dragon  shal  been  hire  drynke,  and  the 
venym  of  the  dragon  hire  morsels.  £^1450  St.  Cuthbert 
(Surtees)  6313  A  serpent  him  our  qweld. .;  liot  his  venym  it 
did  na  sare.  1484  Caxton  Fables  of  Msop  v.  viii,  'Ihe 
serpent  came  oute  and  slewe  the  child  through  his  venym. 
^555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  67  marg.,  Serpentes  without 
venime.  1652  j.  Wright  tr.  Camus'  Nat.  Paradox  111.  49 
Like  Spiders  which  make  venim  of  Roses. 

^.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  20959  ^e  nedder  o  venum  sa  Strang. 
a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xiii.  5  Venome  of  snakis  [is] 
vndire  l>e  lippes  of  J>a.  a  1400-50  Alexander  4797  As  gotis 
out  of  guttars  in  golanand  wedres.  So  voidis  doun  ^jc  vemon 
be  vermyns  schaftis.  1614  Disc.  Strange  <5-  Monstrous 
Serpent  13  4,  [The  dragon]  will  cast  his  venome  about  foure 
rodde  from  him.  121645  Milton  Arcades  53  What  the., 
hurtfull  Worm  with  canker'd  venom  bites.  1727-46  Thom- 
son Summer  909  He  [sc.  a  serpent]...  Whose  high-con- 
cocted venom  thro'  the  veins  A  rapid  lightning  darts. 
1774  Goi.DS\i.  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  ix.  195  Ihe  venom  con- 
lamed  in  this  bladder  is  a  yellowish  thick  tasteless  liquor. 
18x3  BvRON  Corsair  i.  xi.  28  Man  spurns  the  worm,  but 
pauses  ere  he  wake  The  slumbering  venom  of  the  folded 
snake.  1821-1  Shelley  Chas.  I,  i.  127  As  adders  cast  their 
skins  And  keep  their  venom,  so  kings  often  change.  1873 
MiVART  Elent.  Anat.  438  Poisonous  serpents  however  are 
provided  with  an  extra  glandular  structure  placed  beneath 
and  behind  the  orbit.  This  gland  it  is  which  secretes  the 
venom. 

f  b.   Of  venom,  ^  Venomous  a.  3.    Obs. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  311  pey5  ^>ere  be  no  grete 
bestes  of  venym,  5it  Jjere  beej>  venemous  attercoppes. 

2.  Poison,  esp.  as  administered  to  or  drunk  by  a 
person  ;  any  poisonous  or  noxious  substance,  pre- 
paration, or  property  ;  a  morbid  secretion  or  virus- 
Now  rare, 

^  a.  cxxg/o  S.  Eng.  Leg.  408/207  Venim  ich  habbe,  strong 
i-nov^h,  J?at  ho-so  barof  nimeth  ou5t..to  dejse  he  worlh^ 
i-brou3t.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  loio  Ech  gias  Jjat  t>erinne 
wexjj,  a^en  venim  is.  a  1300  C7trsor  M.  21055  Venim  he 
drank  wit-outen  wath.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  x\in.  152 
For  venym  for-doth  venym.  1380  Lay  Folks  Caiech.  (Lamb. 
MS.)  1133  Whi  schuld  venym  or  stynk  leiie  vsto  visite  men 
in  presun?  £-1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xvii,  80  If  venym  or 
puyson  be  bro5t  in  place  whare  |)e  dyamaund  es,  alsone  it 
waxez  moyst.  1422  Vonge  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  195  Many 
kingys . .  that  myght  not  be  ouercome  with  armys  by  wenym 
loste  ihar  ly  wis.  t^j  AnDViZVi  Brztnswyke's  Distyli.  Waters 
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Cj,  Water  of  ihe  same,  .is  gooU  to  be  dronke  for  venym  and 
impoysoiiynge.  1553  K  den  Z^^cWt'j  (Arb.)  108  Fogeda,.. 
tbrowgh  the  maliciousiies  of  the  veneme  [of  a  poisoned 
arrowj,  consumed  and  was  dryed  vp  by  lyttle  and  lyttle. 
1503  Q.  Eliz.  Boeth.  i.  pr.  iii.  6  Thou  haste  not  knowen 
Anaxagoras  flight,  nor  Socrates  Venini,  nor  Zenos  torment. 
z6i6  SoRFL.  &  Markh.  Countfu  tarme yt<^  Garlicke  eaten 
fasting,  is  the  Countrey  mans  Treacle  in  the  time  of  the 
Plague,,  .as  also  against  all  manner  of  Venime  and  Poyson. 
0.  a  1340  Hampole  Fsalter  xxx.  5  As  venome  is  hid  vndire 
a  swet  morsell.  ^1375  -Vc.  Leg.  Saints  v.  [.yo/m)  329,  I  wil 
Jjat  bu  drinke  )p^  venome  I  sal  be  gyfe.  c  1430  Lydg.  Min. 
Poems  (Percy  SocJ  1S6  Ther  is  no  venome  so  parlious  in 
sharpnes,  Os  when  it  bathe  uf  treacle  a  lyknes.  c  1480 
Henryson  Orpheus  ^  Eurydice  (Asloan)  106  This  cruel! 
wennoine  was  so  penilryf.  As  natur  is  of  all  mortall  poisoun. 
1584  CoGAN  Haven  Health  ccxliii.  205  The  bouses  and 
the  houshoulde  stuffe,  vnlesse  they  bee  puri6ed  with  fire 
..and  such  like,  keepe  their  venom  for  the  space  of  a  ycare 
or  more.  1594  Shaks.  Rick.  Ill,  iv.  i.  62  Anoynted  let 
me  be  with  deadly  Venome.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11. 
xxix.  173  Till  (if  Nature  be  strong  enough)  it  break  at  last 
the  contumacy  of  the  parts  obstructed,  and  dissipateth  the 
venome  into  sweat.  1665  Temple  Ess.y  Gardens  Wks.  1720 
I.  178  A  great  Preservative  against  the  Plague,  which  is  a 
sort  of  Venom.  1797  Coleriix;e  Kev.  G.  Coleridge  29  Some 
[trees] . .  Have  tempted  me  to  slumber  in  their  shade . . ;  then 
breathing  subtlest  damps,  Mixed  their  own  venom  with  the 
rain  from  Heaven,  That  I  woke  poisoned  !  1896  Allbittfs 
Syst.Med.  I.  731  Infection  of  the  deeper  tissues  and  of  the 
whole  body  is  cliiefly  due  to  absorption  of  soluble  venom 
from  the  place  where  the  growth  of  microbes  is  proceeding. 
Z910  Contemp.  Rev.  Mar.  337  Fields  of  nightshade  that  are 
sufficient  to  themselves  in  their  own  foul  venom. 

3.  fig.  Something  comparable  to  or  having  the 
effect  of  poison ;  any  baneful,  malign,  or  noxious 
influence  or  quality ;  bitter  or  virulent  feeling, 
language,  etc 

a.  (Z  1300  Cursor  M.  15389  Of  all  venim  and  of  envi  ful 
kindeld  vp  he  ras.  c  13*5  E.  E.  Allit.  F.  B.  574  pe  venym 
&  J>e  vylanye  &  ^e  vycios  fyll^e,  [-at  by-sulpez  niannez  saule 
in  vnsounile  hert,  C1380  Wvci.ik  Wks.  (1880)  417  ^if  manye 
wolden  holde  togedere  in  Y\%  bileue  a^enus  jie  fend,  it  were 
a  triaclc  arenas  venym  hat  emperour  prelatis  sowen  in  Jw 
folc.  £^1400  Filgr.  Soivle  11.  xlv.  (1859)  51  They  have  ben 
wretciied  and  irons,  ful  of  venym,  of  rancour,  and  of  hale. 
c  1450  Myrr,  our  Ladye  205  God  gaue  mankynde  fowde  of 
lyfe  wherin  the  enmy  spued  venym  by  a  worde  of  lesyng. 
1509  Fisher  7  Penit.  Ps.  xxxviti.  Wks.  (1876)  79  They  laye 
before  a  man  venym  pryuely  hyd  vnder  the  colour  of  apper- 
ynge  vcrtue.  a  156^  Kingesmvli.  Man's  Est.  vL  (1580)  33 
That  venime  hath  infected  the  whole  race.  1607  Hieron 
lyks.  I.  361  Hauing  in  him  the  arrowes  of  the  Almightie, 
the  venime  thereof  drinking  vphis  spirit.  <xi674Clakendon 
Sun/.  Leviatlu  (1676)  168  The  veneme  of  this  Book  wrought 
upon  the  hearts  of  men. 

0.  1508  Dunbar  Tua  Maritt  Wemen  166  I'o  speik..I  sail 
nought  spar. ..I  sail  the  venome  devoid  with  a  vent  targe. 
1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  iv.  152  Lat  men  be  war, 
and  keip  thame  suire  r  ra  wemenis  vennome.  1596  Dal- 
RVMPLEtr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  iS.T.S.)  11.  215  Quha  venum 
verie  poysooahle  and  deidlye  in  Germanie  had  souked  out 
of  Luther,  and  otheris  Archberitikis.  1599  h.  Jonson 
Cynthia's  Rev.  111.  ti,  Well,  I  am  resolv'd  what  He  doe. — 
What,  my  good  spirituous  sparke  ?— Mary,  speake  all  the 
venome  I  can  of  him.  i6os  Shaks.  Ham.  11.  ii.  533  Who 
this  had  seene,  with  tongue  in  Venome  steep'd,  'Gainst 
Fortunes  State  would  Treason  haue  pronounc'd.  1675 
Marvelx  Corr.  Wks.  iGrosart)  II.  467  He  was  gone  into 
the  country,  swoln  with  bis  new  honour,  and  with  venom 
against  the  fanatics.  1715-6  Hearne  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  V. 
170  Dr.  Charlett  continued  his  venom  ag(ains]t  non-jurors. 
1759  Franklin  Ess.  Wks.  1840  III.  416  A  dose  of  venom 
apparently  prepared,  and  administered  to  poison  the  pro- 
vince. 1818  Scott  Br.  Lamtn.  xxxiii,  The  venom  of  your 
present  language  is  sufficient  to  remind  her,  that  she  speaks 
with  the  mortal  enemy  of  her  father,  i860  Emerson  Coml. 
Life.  Fate  Wks.  (IJohn)  IL  321  Whilst  art  draws  out  the 
venom,  it  commonly  extorts  some  benefit  from  the  van- 
quished enemy. 

b.  With  ^(^in,  envy,  etc.). 

o.  c  1315  Shoreham  IV.  93  porwe  J>e  fenyui  of  senne^at  al 
mankende  slakt>.  C1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  f  530  Ccrtes 
than  is  tove  the  medicine  that  casteth  out  tlie  venime  of 
envie  fro  mannes  herte.  1497  Bp,  Alcock  Mons  Perfect. 
Biij,  V*  deuyl.  .sessed  neuer  with  his  venym  of  dyscorde. 
1557  TotteVs  .Misc.  (Arb.)  245  Beware  also  the  venym  swete 
Uf  crafty  wordes  and  flattery. 

/3.  143s  MisvN  Eire  ofLox'e  64  If  any  odyr  greltcr,  fayrar 
or  stren^ar  be  catd  in  ^  pepyll,  onon  he  is  lieuy  touchyd 
with  venum  of  envy.  C1440  .ilph.  Tales  122  He  told  so 
mekutt  horrible  venom  of  syn  at  l^aim  irkid  to  here  hym. 
1562  WiN^Er  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  40  The  sweit  venum  of 
deuyllish  eloquence  of  wordis.  1S97  Shaks.  2  Hen.  /K,  iv. 
iv.  45  Mingled  with  Venom  of  Suggestion.  1643  ^*  I^**''*'-'* 
Chron.,Rich.f,qi  Ifitmaynot  have  the  name,  yet  certaincty 
it  had  the  venome  of  a  bitter  Taxation.  1654  Whitlock 
Zootomia  445  It  were  to  be  wished  all  the  Venome  of 
Detraction  were  spent  against  it  selfe.  1697  ^kior  A  Satire 
51  The  Venom  of  a  spiteful  Satire. 

t  o.  Used  in  addressing  persons.  Obs.  rare. 

159a  Breton  Pilgrim,  Paradise  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  12/2 
The  pilgrime  gan  replie.  Die  ougty  venum  in  thy  villany. 
1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  in.  ii.  2  And.  No  faith,  He  not  stay 
a  iot  longer:  To.  Thy  reason  deere  venom,  giue  thy 
reason. 

4.  With  a  and  pi,  A  poison  ;  a  particular  kind  of 
poison  or  vims. 

o.  1377  Langl.  p.  pi.  B.  xvni.  153  Ofallevenymes,  foulest 
is  ^e  scorptoun.     140s  Hocci.eve  Lett.  Cupid  2$^  \Vith  00 
venym  another  was  distroyed.     1460-70  Bk.  Quiutessence 
16  panne  it  schal  be  no  nede  to  vse  in  this  perilous  cure    | 
venemys,as  some  lechisdoon.  a  1553  Ld.  Bersers  Gold.  Bk. 
M.  Aurel.  (1546)  U  iij  b,  Suche  nerbes  and    venims  that 
might  poy^ion  them  in  theyr  meates.  1556  Chron.  Gr".  Friars 
(Camden)    102  One  Richard   Roose..dyd  caste  a  certyne    1 
venym  or  poyson  into  a  vessell  replenyssbed  with  yeste  or    i 
barme.  i^^Wksj  2nd  Ft,  SymM.tChanceriei  ^9  Vi&ccta-    \ 


ing  and  tempering  by  just  proportions  good  venims  from 
evil.  1604  J  as.  I  Cotmterbi.  to  Tobacco  (Arb.)  100  The 
stinking  Sufiuniigation  wheieof  they  yet  vse  against  that 
disease,  making  so  one  canker  or  venime  to  eate  out  another. 
i66x  LovELL  Hist.  Anim.  .S-  Min.  255  [Saiamandeis'l  biting 
is  deadly,  having  as  many  venims  as  colours. 

/3.  1513  Douglas  /Eneid\\\.'v/.Z%  King  Picus.'.,  Quham, 
revist  for  his  lufe,  throu  vennomys  seyr,  Circes  his  spous 
smatewyth  anegoldin  wand.  1580  Kkampton  tr.  Monarde's 
T1V0  Med.  agst.  Venome  115  These  venoms  partly  doe  kill 
us;  partly  we  use  them  for  our  profite,  and  bodily  health. 
1613  Pubchas  Pilgrimage  (1614)  480  A  man,  whose  nature 
infected  with  a  stronger  venome,  poysoned  other  venemous 
creatures,  if  any  did  bite  him.  1859  Tennyson  Vivien  459 
Were  all  as  tame,  .as  their  Queen  was  fair  ?  Not  one  to  flirt 
a  venom  at  her  eyes,  Or  pinch  a  murderous  dust  into  her 
drink?  1904  Brit.  Med.  JmL  10  Sept.  571  The  anti-eflect 
of  different  specific  antivenoms  upon  their  venoms.  Ibid. 
574  The  toxicity  of  the  most  powerful  venoms. 

^3.  fig.  (Ci.  I.) 

15J3  Ld.  Berners  hrotss.  I.  ccclxxxiv.  647  These  people 
..retourned  into  their  owne  conntreis;  but  the  great  venym 
remayned  -styll  behynde,  for  Watte  Tyler,  Jacke  Strawe, 
and  John  ball..woMe  nat  departe  so,  rt  1578  Lindesav 
(Pitscotiie)  Chron,  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  82  Ane  winam  aganis 
the  poure  man,  1583  Babington  Connnandm.  (1590)  346 
'I'here  is  no  speciall  calling  amongst  men,  whereuiito  by 
name  this  vice  is  not  forbidden  as  a  venome  of  all  vertue. 
1757  Burke  Abridgm.  Eng,  Hist.  Wks.  X.  411  Taunts  and 
mockeries ..  which  infused  a  mortal  venom  into  the  war. 
1910  A.  R.  Macewen  Antoinette  Bourignon  ii.  54  All  the 
poisons  and  venoms  v\ith  which  sin  has  polluted  God's 
handiwork. 

fS,  A  colouring  matter;  a  dye.   Obs.  rare. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  ii.  met.  5  (1B68)  50  pei  coul;e  nat 
medle  the  bri^te  flies  of  )?e  contre  of  sirieiis  wi|>  J>e  venym 
of  tirie.  155*  HuLOET,  V'enytn,..'\i,  generallye  [to  denote] 
anye  thynge  whych  attereth  coloure,  or  nature  of  that  wher- 
with  it  IS  myxt. 

6.  attrib.  and  Covib.  a.  Comh.jRS  venom-breed- 
ing, -haling,  'SpttlUring\  venom-fauged ,  -noyeii, 
'Spoiled  adjs.  ;  venom-maker  ;  venom-cold  adj. 

Venom  mouthed:  see  Venomed///,  a.  4. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  Ivli.  5  Crist .  .lules  not  charmers 
and  venym  makers.  1382  Wvclif/'j.  Ivii.  6  The  vois  of  the 
enchaunteres ;  and  of  the  venym  makere.  <:  1400  Lattd 
TroyBk.cj-zt  Medee.-By-tau^t  lason  a  riche  ryng,  That 
alle  venym  for-dede  &  strued,— That  he  schul  not  be  venym- 
noyed.  1598  Marston  Sco.  Villanie  111.  xi.  229  Avaunt 
lewd  curre,  presume  not  to  speake,  Or  with  thy  vcnome- 
sputtering  chaps  to  barke  'Gainst  wel!-pend  poems.  i6xa 
Drayton  Foly-olb.  i.  52  Jernsey,.  .whose  venom-hating 
ground  The  hard'nedemeril  hath.  1760FAWKES  Anacrcon, 
Odes  xlii.  12  By  rankling  Malice  never  stung,  I  shun  the 
venom-venting  Tongue.  1828  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  481 
'Jhe  venom-spotted  coils  and  serpent  eyes,  a  1847  Ei.iza 
Cook  There's  a  Hero  iv.  2  A  venom-breeding  Ocean.  1864 
J.  C.  Atkinson  Stanton  Grange  220  A  venom-fanged  viper, 
1889  R.  B.  Anderson  tr,  Rydberg's  Teui.  MythoU  92  The 
venoni'Cold  Eli\'ogs,  1904  Brit.  Med.  JrnL  10  Sept.  581 
The  treatment  of  venom  poisoning. 

b.  Sinaple   attrib,,    as   venom-albitmen^    -flooii^ 
'ghbuiin,  -peptone,  -stiake,  etc. 

1845  Zoologist  HI.  loji,  I  found  also  five  pairs  of  rudi- 
mental  fangs,.. apparently  unattached  to  the  venom-sac 
1847-9  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  291/1  In  the  most  deadly 
venom-snakes.. the  poison  fangs  acquire  their  largest  size. 
1855  Bailey  Mystic  54  Fire,  ice  and  scalding  venom-floods 
of  bell.  1883  Science  II.  24/1  Three  distinct  proteids  may 
be  isolated  from  the  venom  of  the  moccason  and  the  rattle- 
snake. These  they  propose  to  call  respectively,  venom- 
peptone,  venom-globulin,  and  venom-aibumen.  1897 
Allbntt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  811  One  observer  classing  a 
venom  proteid  with  the  albumins  or  globulins. 

B.  adj.  Venomous;  virulent,  malignant,  spite- 
ful. Obs.  exc,  dial. 

a  1350  St.  Laurence  158  in  Horstm.  AltengU  Leg.  (i88i) 
109  And  seyn  bete  his  body  bare  With  scorpions  J)at  uenym 
ware.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  DeF.  R.  xvni.  xi.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
The  venem  spi^r  hatle  Aranea.  a  1445  Cursor  M.  20939 
(Trin.i,  pe  venym  nedder  ^^at  was  strong.  C1511  \st  Eng. 
Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  p.  xxxiv/i  Forestis  lull  of  snakes 
and  other  venym  beestes.  1538  Bale  Gods  Promises  iii. 
in  Dod^ley  OU  Plays  (1780)  I.  18  In  my  syght,  he  is  more 
venym  than  the  spyder.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  v.  6g  The 
venome  clamors  of  a  iealous  woman.  1594  Nashk  Unfort. 
Trav.  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  116  Things  like  sheep-lice,  which 
aliue  haue  the  venomest  sting  that  may  be.  x6oo  Breton 
Melanch.  Hum.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  13/1  Tis  a  sul>till  kinde 
of  spirit,  Of  a  venome  kinde  of  nature.  189s  E.  Anglian 
Daily  Times  (E,D.D.),  A  man  remarked  to  two  boy*  fight, 
ing,  '  Vou-a-munshy  {you  amongst  you)  fare  as  wenoin  as 
harnets '. 

Vd'noxn,  v.  Now  Obs,  or  arch.  Forms  :  a.  4-5 
veuem(e,  4-6  venym(e,  (4  venymp-,  femyne), 
4,  6-7  venim(e,  6  veneymen.  ^.  5-7  venome 
(5  vemon),  6-  venom,  7  vennum.  fad.  OK.  ven- 
inter  to  envenom,  or  f.  Venom  sb.  Cf.  Anvenom 
V.  and  Ekvenom  v^ 

1.  trans.  To  injure  by  means  of  venom;  to 
poison  (a  person,  etc.) ;    =  Envenom  v.  i. 

cx3ao  SirTristr.  isaCpeton^  [of  l?e  dragon]  y  bar  oway; 
t>us  venimed  he  me  J>an,  1375  in  Horstmann  Aliengl.  Leg. 
(1878)  136/1  Who  so  were. -venympd  wil>  eny  wikked 
beste,  a  1400-50  Alexander  4842  A  Basilisk,  .vemons  in  ^e 
vaward  valiant  kni^tis.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xviii.  332  (Harl. 
MS.),  It  befelle  in  shorte  tyme,  that  dragons  and  venemous 
bestes  venemed  men,  1483  Cath.  Angl.  \qoI\  To  venome, 
venenare^  jntoxicare.  1552  Hulokt,  Veneymen,  infcio, 
CIS,  intoxico,  as,  ueneno,  nas.  1570  Langham  Gard.  Health 
202  He  that  rubbeth  his  hands  with  the  root  [of  Dragons] 
in  May,  take  adders,  and  they  shall  not  venim  him.  1610 
Markham  Masterp.  11.  cviii.  390  Out  of  the  same  will  runne 
a.  .humor,  which  will  venome  the  whole  foote.  1665  Bunvan 
Holy  Citie  230  The  Dragon  is  a  venemous  beast,  and 
poisoneth  alt  where  he  lletli ;  he  beats  the  Earth  bare,  and 


venoms  it,  that  it  will  bear  no  grass.  1694  Phil.  Trans. 
XVIII.  280  These  with  many  other  different  Herbs  spiead- 
ing  and  running  upon  the  Trees  choak  and  venom  ihem. 
/'^-  tS79'}'o}^soN  Calvin's  Serm.  'Jim.  116/2  We  shall  see 
these  vermine  that  seeke  nothing  else  but  to  rotle  or  venime 
the  Church  of  God.  1607  Touknhur  Rev.  Trag.  iii.  E4  b, 
Since  I  must,  Through  Brothers  periurie,  dye,  O  let  me 
venome  Their  soules  with  curses. 

transf.  1679  Dkvdkn  &  Lee  CEdipus  iii.  i.  Oh  his 
niurd'rous  Bieath  Venoms  my  airy  Substar.ce  ! 
b.  absol. 
1563  HvLi,  Arte  Garden.  (1593)  iii  Linnen  cloathes..Iaid 
to  any  place,  where  either  Spider  or  waspe  hath  venomed, 
doolh  quickly  take  away  the  paiiie  thereof.  1575  Tcrbkrv. 
Venerie  187  She  venometh  with  hir  hyting  when  she  is 
sault,  as  the  Wolfe  doth.  1607  I'opsell  Eourf.  Beasts  515 
A  shrew,  which  biting  horses  and  labouring  cattell,  it  dotli 
venome  vntill  it  come  vnto  the  hart,  and  then  tliey  die.  1610 
Markham  Masterp.  u.  cxxv.  427  Looke  that  you  toucli  no 
part  of  the  horse  therewith,  saue  the  sorrance  onely;  for  it 
will  venome. 

2.  To  put  venom  in  or  on  (something) ;  to  render 
venomous ;  =  Envenom  v.  2.  • 

c;i35o  Libeaus  Desc.  S050  For  J>oru5  J>at  swordes  dint., 
te  venim  will  me  spille  :  I  venimed  [v.r.  femynede]  hem 
Do|?e,.  .Our  fomen  for  to  fille.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls) 
V.  443  A  swerdman,  wi|>  a  swerd  i-venymed,  a  1470 
Harding  Chron.  lxxii.  xiii,  'Iheie  was  a  well  whiche  his 
enemyes  ci'pied,.. Whiche  they  venomyd  with  poyson  on  a 
daye.  1569  J.  Sanford  tr.  Agripfa's  Van.  Aries  105  b, 
'I'hey  have  poysoned  the  water,  infected  the  corne,  and 
venomed  the  victuals,  a  1604  Hanmer  Chron.  Ireland 
(1633)  52  He  also  was  sore  wounded  with  a  Speare,  whose 
head  was  venomed.  161s  J.  Davif.s  (Heref.)  Muse^s  Sacr. 
Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  18/1  'Ihe  Med'cine,  so,  thou  gau'st  to 
cure  my  Wounds,  I  venomed  to  make  my  hurt  the  more. 
1725  Pope  Oa'yss.  x.  272  Venom'd  was  the  bread,  and  mix'd 
the  bowl.  With  drugs  of  force  to  darken  all  the  soul,  1834 
Beckford  Italy  II.  78  The  heat  seems. .to  have  new 
venomed  the  stings  of  the  fleas  and  the  musquitoes. 

y?f.  1794  SouTHEY  Elinor  52  All  her  rankling  shafts 
Barb'd  with  disgrace,  and  venom'd  with  disease.  1800 
Coleridge  Ficcolom.  v.  v,  Wherefore  barb  And  venom  the 
refusal  with  contempt? 

b.  To  embitter  ;   =  Envenom  v.  2  b. 

1621  Ladv  M.  Wroth  Urania  154  Loue  like  a  serpent 
poysoning  my  loyes,  and  biting  my  best  daies,  veiiomd  all 
my  blisse.  i8ip  Keats  Vis.  Hyperion  1.  175  Only  the  dreamer 
venoms  all  his  days,  Bearing  more  woe  than  all  his  sins 
deserve. 

3.  fig.  To  infect  with  moral  evil ;  to  corrupt, 
deprave,  vitiate  ;    —  Envenom  v.  3. 

13..  A'.  ^/«.  2860  [They]  saide  wel,  er  that  tyme,  AlGrece 
was  of  heom  venyme  \v.r.  venymed],  c  1380  Wyci  if  Wks. 
(1880)  286  pes  religious  &  seculere  preslis,.  .bi  brekynge  of 
Y\%  lawe,  ben  cursid  of  god  &  venemyn  ciistendoine.  c  1407 
LvnG.  Reson  Sf  Sens.  3391  And  of  venym.  .Venus  pleynly 
took  her  name.  For  she  venemyth  many  wy.se  Al  that  doon 
to  hit  servise.  1536  Bei-lendkn  Cron.  Scot.  {1821)  I.  51 
Sen  our  time  is  now  sa  venomit  with  uncouth  and  superflew 
metisand  drinkis.  1591  R.  Turnbull^"/.  James  161  b,  Lyes, 
blasphemie, . .  filthie  talke, . .  whereby  the  soules  of  men  are 
often  poysoned  and  venomed  to  death.  1616  Breton 
Invective  agst.  Treason  Wks.  \Grosart)  I.  4/2  Pride  doth 
blinde  y*  Lie,  Infects  y"  Miiide,  vennums  y'  harte,  and 
gives  the  Sowle  a  sting.  i68i  Peace  ff  Truth  10  This  was 
the  felicity  of  innocent  Man  before  his  Heart  was  venomed 
with  Lust  and  Vanity.  1906  Westm.  Gaz.  24  Dec.  2/1  To 
the  pyre  Wiih  this  fiend  that  venoms  all  our  sinful  veins! 

Ve'uomed,  ///.  a.  [f.  Venom  sb.  or  v.  Cf. 
Envenomed///,  a.] 

1.  Of  reptiles,  insects,  etc. :  Endowed  with  venom; 
=  Venomous  a.  3. 

138a  WvcLiF  Wisdom  xvi.  10  Thi  sonus  forsothe,  nouthcr 
the  teth  of  dragounes,  ne  cf  venymed  thingus  ouercamen. 
X445  in  Anglia  XXVUI.  269  She  [Lechery]  misshapilh 
som  bodies  Slore  cruelly  than  circes  herbis,  which  venemyd 
be  with  poysoun.  1552  Huloet,  Venemed,  infectus,  in- 
toxicatus.  1587  Mascall  Govt.  Cattle,  Oxen  {1627)  15 
Against  the  venomed  tongue  of  a  beast,  and  also  his  body. 
159a  Breton  Pilgrim.  Paradise  Wks,  (Grosart)  I.  8/2  A 
wood.. Where  Snakes,  and  Adders,  and  such  venumcd 
things.  Had  slaine  a  number,  with  their  cruell  stinges. 
1607  '1'0PSF.LL  Four.f,  Beasts  26  1  he  liver  of  an  asse  burnt, 
driueth  away  venomed  things.  1697  Dkvden  Virg.  Geor^. 
III.  629  To  drive  the  Vipers  Brood,  and  al!  the  venomd 
Race.  X794  Mathias  Purs.  Lit.  (ijgS)  157  And  venom'd 
insects  cluster  round  the  tomb,  a  1806  Hokslev  Sertn. 
{1816J  IV.  35  The  natural  advantages  of  man  over  the 
\enom'd  reptile. 

2.  Covered,  charged,  imbued,  impregnated,  or 
smeared  with  venom  ;  full  of  venom ;  poisoned, 
poisonous;   =  Venomous  a.  5. 

?i4oa  QuixLEV  Ball.ui.  in  y'orks.  Arch.  Jrnl.(igo&)  XX. 
44  Hercules  Of  a  venymed  scheit  was  foul  deseyue  And 
brent  hym  self.  1540  Hyrpe  tr.  Vizes'  lustr.  Chr.  Worn. 
\\.  iv.  69  Her  husband  in  warre  against  the  Syrians  had 
catcbed  a  great  wounde  in  his  arine  with  a  venomed  sworde. 
1555  liDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  116  Theyr  weapons  aie  iiolher 
bowes  nor  venemed  arrowes.  a  1604  Hanmer  Chron. 
Ireland  (1B09)  103  A  Speare,  whose  head  was  venomed. 
1631  P.  Fletcher  Piscatory  Eclog.  iv.  xvii,  The  fish  their 
life  and  death  together  drink,  And  dead  pollute  the  seas 
with  venom'd  stink.  1634  Milton  Comus  916  This  marble 
venom'd  seat  Smear 'd  with  gumms  of  glutenous  heat.  1700 
Drvden  Ovid's  Met.  xv.  360  With  venom'd  Grinders  you 
corrupt  your  Meat.  1746  Francis  tr.  Horace,  Sat.  \.s\\\. 
33  They,  who  turn  poor  people's  brains  With  venom'd  d^^p 
and  magic  lay.  1757  W.  Wilkie  Epigoniad  vii.  210  The 
venom'd  garment  hiss'd;  its  touch  the  fires  Avoiding.  1884. 
in  Spirit  Pub.  frnls.  (1825)  308  Though  he  often  sting  me 
with  a  dart,  Venomed  and  barbed,  a  1839  Prakd  Poems 
(1864)  II.  20  Beneath  their  venomed  breath  Life  wears  the 
pallid  hue  of  death.  188a  Miss  Bhaddon  Mt.  RoyalW.  ix. 
168  He  had  aimed  many  a  venomed  arrow  at  her  breast. 
b.  Of  a  wound. 


VENOMBR. 

14*5  tr.  ArtUmi's  Trrat.  Fistula,  etc.  79  Also  vitriol 
combuste  be  itself  or  with  salt  cumbuste  yputte  vpjn  a 
veoemyd  wonde  drawei>  t>e  \'enyni  fro  bynep  vnto  aboue. 
1597  A.M.  tr.  GntiUmtari''s Fr.  Ckirurg.  a,  2  Some  woundcs 
are  of  a  worser  nature,  as  beinge  venoumede,  rebellious  and 
entermingled  with  some  badde  accideiites.  1805  Scott 
Last  Minstrel  vi.  ix.  The  venom'd  wound . .  Long  after  rued 
that  bodkin's  point.  1870  Bryant  Iliad \\.  I.  ^\  A  venonied 
wound  Made  by  a  serpentV  fangs. 

c.  Of  a  bite,  sting,  etc.  Alsoyf^. 
i6u  Marston  Aut.  ff  MeL  iv.  Wks.  1S56  I.  53  We  have 
breasts  of  proofe  Gainst  all  the  venom'd  sting-,  of  misery. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Gtorg.  11.  522  The  greedy  Flocks; 
Their  venom'd  Bite,  and  Scars  inde  iied  on  the  Stocks. 
1765  GoLosM.  New  Simile  48  Ihe  serpents  round  about  it 
twin'd,  Denote  the  rage  with  which  he  writes,  His  frothy 
sla\-er,  venom'd  bites.  i8ia  S.  Rogers  Ep.  to  Friend  4 
When,  thy  curious  mind  Has  class'd  the  insect-tribes  of 
human-kind.  Each  with  its  busy  hum,..  Its  subtle  web-work, 
or  its  venom'd  sting.  i8aa  Jodrkll  Persian  Heroine  11. 
ii.  738  How  sharp  thy  venom  d  sting  is,  O  Remorse  !  1903 
Briix^es  H^in/ry  Delights  377  All  the  venom'd  stings  And 
dread  stiarpnesses  of  fury. 

3.  Jig.  Iinbueii  with  some  virulent  or  malevolent 
quality;  harmful  or  injurioui  in  some  way;  noxious; 
=  Envexomed ///.  a.  2, 

r  137S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  1.  {Katkerinf)  222  Gyf  J>ou  had 
mycnt,  me  think  J)u  wald  with  venemyt  slycht,  lak  ws  in 
gyrne  dissatfully.  138a  Wvclif  yosk.  Prol.,  To  reproue 
wiih  venymyd  tonge.  1435  Misyn  Fire  of  L<yve  90  So  bat  non 
erthly  ^inge  nor  odir  of  venemyd  sweines  in  qwhilk  pa  suld 
haae  luste  J^a  take.  i6oa  Marston  Ant.  9f  MeL  i.  Wks. 
1856  I.  II  Till  their  soules  burst  with  venom'd  arrogance. 
1656  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Bjccalinis  Advls.fr.  Parnass.  \.  xxx. 
{1674^  34  [They]  appease  the  minds  of  incenst  Princes,  and 
the  hearts  of  venomed  people.  17x8  Prior  Solomon  111.  206 
The  Venom'd  Tongue  injurious  to  his  Fame.  1716  Pope 
Odyss.  XIX.  115  Him,  my  guest,  thy  venom'd  rage  hath 
stung.  >8ji  Shklley  Epjpsych.  256  One,  whose  voice  was 
venomed  melody.  18S9  Tennyson  Merlin  <S-  V.  170  She 
play'd  about  with  slight  and  sprightly  talk.  And  vivid 
smiles,  and  faintly- venom'd  points  Of  slander.  1865  Spectator 
14  Oct.  1133/2  The  kind  of  scribe  who  speaks  of  Mr.  Delane 
ab  having  left  behind  him  'a  venomed  trail '. 

4.  Comb,  in  venomed- mouthed  2i^]. 

1613  Shaks.  Ht-n.  VII !y  i.  L  120  This  Butchers  Curre  is 
venom'd-mouth'd  [.ff(77fc'(i709)  venomemouth'd;  mod.  edd, 
venom-mouth'd],  and  I  Haue  not  the  power  to  muzzle  him. 

Hence  f  Ve'iiomedness.    Obs.~-^ 

1611  CoTGR.,  I'enenosite,  venom ednesse,  venomousnesse. 

Ve'noiUOra  rare.  [f.  Vexom  v,'\  One  who  ad- 
ministers venom ;  a  poisoner. 

1647  Hexham  i.  s.v.,  A  venomer,  or  poysoner.  x88o 
HowELLS  Venetian  Life  xii.  181  As  sovereign  against  the 
arts  of  venomers  as  an  exclusive  diet  of  boiled  eggs. 

t  Ve'iiomfol,  a,  Obs.  [f.  Vexom  sb,"]  Venom- 
ous, poi:^onous. 

X544  Ejchort.  in  Priv.  Prayers  ( 1851)  569  We  must  beware 
.  .of  that  venomful  poison  of  all  good  prayer,  that  is  to  say, 
when  our  mouth  prayeth,  and  our  hearts  pray  not.  x6ia 
R.  Fenton  Usury  54  Verily  they  discerned  some  malignant 
and  venomfuU  qualitie  in  vsurie. 

Ve 'Homing,  2"5A.r^.  [f.  Venom  z^.]  The  action 
of  the  verb ;  poisoning ;  t  poison. 

138a  WvcLiF  2  Kings  ix.  22  |it  the  fomycaciouns  of  Jcza- 
bel.  .and  hyr  many  venymyngis  thrijue.i.  a  1470  Hakdino 
Chron.  ccx.  v,  Some  in  his  sherte  put  ofte  tyme  veneniyiig. 
xSio  Markham  Masterp.  11.  cxxi.  421  All  bruislngs  and 
swellings  come  vnto  a  horse.,  by  accident,  as  by  some  blow, 
rush,  pinch,  or  outward  venoming.  1657  W.  Coli:s  Adam 
in  Eden  xxxvi,The  wreathed  form  of  the  Root  is  a. sign  that 
it  is  good  for  the  venoming  of  Toads,  Spiders,  Adders, 

Venomizatiou  (ve:n3m3iz^''J'3n).  [f.  Vekom 
sb.  +  -iZATiox.]  The  action  or  process  of  treating 
with  snake  venom. 

1905  yml.  Exper.  Med.  VII.  201  The  effect  of  washing 
the  Corpuscles  afier  Venomlzation, 

t  Venoxnly, fl'^'z'.  Obs.rare.  In  4venymliche, 
6  venumly.  [l.  Vknomj^.  -h  -ly  ^.]  Venomously  ; 
with  venom. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  147  Also  among  l>e 
peple  he  blamede  venymliclie  \Harl.  Mi!,  venymouslich ; 
Caxton  ve:iymaus!y]  ..J>e  outrage  of  riche  men.  X556  J, 
Hevwood  Spider^  Fiy  xliii.  40  This  formo<;t  spider  and  flie 
. .  Frowning  ech  on  other,  this  prosesse  thei  perst,  And 
vengeable  venumly,  ei:h  other  verst. 

Ve'UOmness.  Now  rare.  [l".  Venom  sb.  + 
-NE.S8  ]   Venomousness. 

1543  Trahebon  Vigo's  Chirurg.  11.  iv.  21  Than  stanipe 
tliem  togyther  excep'e  tlie  Psiliium  bycause  of  his  venom- 
nissewhych  he  haih  in  him.  1648  Hexham  w,  Fetiij'niglwyt, 
venomnesse,  or  poison.  1654  Cokaine  Dianea  11.  162  Per. 
ceiving  the  Infanta  l>egan  to  sliew  signes  of  the  venomnesse 
of  the  poyson.  1886  B.  Roosevelt  Cc//tr  Queen  I.  ii.  30  A 
glittering  serpent  coiled  in  .trrogant  and  tortuous  venomness. 

Ve'uomo-sa  livary,  a.  Zool.  [Irreg.  f. 
Venom  j^.  +  Salivaky  a.  Cf.  Veneno-.]  Oi"  or 
pertaining  to,  secreting  or  conveying,  venomous 
saliva. 

1888  Amer.  Naturalist  XXII.  886  The  venomcsalivary 
duct  {of  the  mosquito].  Ibid.  888  The  two  efferent  ducts, . 
carry  forward.. the  veno;iio-.salivary  products.  1900  Lancet 
18  Aug.  528/2  The  secretion  of  the  venimo[m].salivary 
glands. 

Venomous  (ve'nsm^s),  a.  Forms :  a.  4-5 
venymus,  -ouse,  4-6  -ous,  5  -ows,  venymm- 
(o)u3  (vemynousae) ;  4  uenimous,  venimouse, 
4.  6  -us,  5-7  -ous ;  4-6  venemouse,  4-8  -ous,  5 
Sc.  -us,  5-6  Sc,  vennemous;  5  vonamous,  Sc, 
-us,  -use,  7  Sc.  ven'mowse.  &.  5-  venomous, 
5  Sc.  wenomose,  6  Sc.  wennomus,veuuomous, 
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6  venumous,  venoumous.  [a.  AF.  venimus,ve' 
nimous^  «  OF.  (also  mod.F.)  venimeux,  f.  venim 
Venom  j^.,  after  L,  venenosus  :  see  Venenous  a.^ 

f  1,  fig.  Morally  or  spiritually  hurtful  or  injuri- 
ous ;  pernicious,    Obs. 

c  1*90  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I,  120/484  pat  word  me  l^inchez  ven. 
imous  to  |>e  pays  of  |>e  londe.  a  1340  Hami-olf.  Psalter 
cxiix.  2  To  forsake  be  venymous  deliiis  of  ^is  warld.  c  1380 
Wyclif  SeL  Wks.  III.  20  Venemou^e  lusiis  and  likingis  of 
deedty  synnes.  c  1480  Hknrvson  Fablfs,  Cock  cj-  Fox  606 
(Harl.  MS.),  Thir  iwa  sinnis,  flatterie  and  vane  gloir,  Ar 
vennomous.  C1490  Ca.xtos  Eule  St.  Benet  (E.  E,  T.  S.) 
129  Vf  ony  be  founde  gylty  in  this  venemouse  offence 
of  properte.  1526  Filgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  55  The 
religyous  seruauiit  of  god.-destroyeih  by  holy  medita- 
cyon  y*  fiyes  &  spyders  of  venymous  thoughtes.  1580  Lvlv 
Enphues  (Arb.)  414,  I  will  at  large  proue  that  there  is  nothing 
in  loue  more  venemous  then  meetmg.  1610  Holland  Cant- 
den  s  Brit.  707  Saint  German,  who  happily  confuted  that 
venemous  Pelagian  Heresic. 

2.  Containing,  consisting  or  full  of,  infected  with, 
venom ;  possessing  poisonous  properties  or  quali- 
ties ;  de--.tructive  of,  harmful  or  injurious  to,  life  on 
this  account. 

Common  from  c  1470  to  c  1650 ;  now  rare. 

c  1330  R.  Bhunnk  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  16594  By  passagers 
wel  nerde  he  seye  pe  venimouse  eyr  was  al  a-weye.  c  1340 
Hampolf.  Pr.  Consc.  6751  Another  manere  of  drynk  l>at  es 
ille,  pat  sal  be  bitter  and  venemus.  c  1366  Chauckr  A.  B.  C. 
149  With  thornes  venymous, O  heuene  queen, . ,  I  am  wounded. 
1474  Caxton  Chesse  m.v.  (1883)  126  Ihat  they  put  in  theyr 
medicynes  no  thynge  venemous.  X4SK>  —  Eneydos  xxiv.  88 
Heibes . .  wherof  the  luse  is  p.issyng  venymouse.  155^  Edf.n 
Decades  (Arb.)  45  Of  the  venemous  apples  wherwith  the 
Canibales  inueneme  theyr  arrowes.  1584  Cocan  Haven 
Health  ccxliii.  (1636)  2^7  Not  that  the  ayre  is  venomous  of 
it  selfe,  but  through  corruption  hath  now  gotten  such  a 
quality.  C1614  Sii<  W.  Mure  Dido  ^  ^neas  in.  108  Col- 
lecting als..The  milkie  poyson  of  each  ven'mowse  weed. 
1651  Hobbes  Leviath,  11.  xxix.  173  The  fleshy  parts  being 
..by  venomous  matter  obstructed.  167a  Makvell  liek, 
Transp.  \.  132  The  cultivating  of  a  Garden  of  veuimous 
Plants.  1817  Sheli.ev  Rev.  Islam  x.  xxxviii,  On  the  heap 
Pour  venomous  gums,  a  1839  P^aed  Red  Fisherman 
Pojms  1864  I.  197  The  trees  and  herbs  that  round  it  grew 
Were  venomous  and  foul. 

f  b.  Of  a  wound,  etc. :  M.irkeJ  or  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  poisonous  matter;  foul  v^ith 
venom  ;  envenomed.  Obs. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  Ivii,  A^ens  |>e  venemos 
posteme  ^at  hatte  antrax  &  a^ens  ol>er  venemous  postemes. 
1541  R.  Copland  Guydons  Fonn.  XJ  j,  It  shulde  be  an  oynt- 
ment  profitable  to  all  sores  tliat  be  venymous,  <ri55o  H. 
Lloyd  Treasury  Health  T  v,  Leuen  of  whete  breketh  the 
veilemouse  humors  and  apostumes.  1656  J.  S.mith  Pract. 
Physic  363  A  wound  made  by  bullets  is  not  venemous,  nor 
alwaies  bruised.  170a  Echard  Eccl.  Hist.  1.  i.  36  His  Dis- 
temper daily  encreas'd,..  and  he  himself  labour'd  under., 
venomous  Swellings  in  his  Feet,  ..  accompany'd  with 
ijitolerable  Smells.  1707  Watts  Hymns  \\.  cliii.  Poet.  Wks. 
IV.  148  Sin  like  a  venomous  disease  Infects  our  vital  blood. 
1774  CoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  ix.  196  When  the  serpent  is 
irritated  to  give  a  venomous  wound. 

fig.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Hi.  (1611)  292  A  soueraigne 
preseruatiue.  .from  the  venemous  infection  of  heresie. 
e.  Of  a  bite  or  sting, 

1567  Gude  .$-  Godlie  Ball.  (S.T.S.)  81  He  ouertlirew  The 
Seipcnt,  and  his  vennemous  stang.  1653  Walton  Angler 
146  The  biting  of  a  Pike  is  venemou.s  and  hard  to  be  cured. 
1753  J.  Rahtlet  Gentl.  Farriery  322  Of  Venomous  Bites 
from  Vipers  and  Mad  Dogs.  1787  BEST^«^//«^(ed.  2)  48 
Be  careful  how  you  take  a  pike  out  of  the  water,  for  his  bite 
is  venomous. 

•f"  d.  Harmful  or  injurious  to  something.     Obs. 

1607  Shaks.  Cor.  iv.  i.  23  Thy  teares  are  Salter  th(;n  a 
yoiiger  mans.  And  venomous  to  thine  eyes.  1691  T.  H[ale] 
Ace.  New  Invent.  17  A  Cancarous  and  Corroding  substance, 
and  venomous  to  Iron. 

3.  Of  animals,  ^j/.  snakes,  or  their  parts  :  Secret- 
ing venom  ;  having  the  power  or  property  of  com- 
municating venom  by  means  of  bites  or  stings ; 
inflicting  or  capable  of  inflicting  poisonous  wounds 
in  this  way. 

Formerly  in  general  literary  use,  now  chiefly  restricted  to 
certain  species  of  poisonous  snakes. 

a.  C  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxi.  {Eugenia)  396  Na  serpent 
has  a  hed  sa  fel,  sa  venamuse,  na  sa  cruel,  as  j^e  bed  of  ^e 
colubre  is.  1387  1'revisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  51  Yuel  doers, 
CoiTupte  ayre,  wylde  bestes  and  venemous  woneJ>  ^>erynne. 
<:  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  199  Thanne  have  thei  no  drede  of 
no  Cocodrilles,  ne  of  non  other  venymous  Vermyn.  c  1450 
Mktiiam  IVks.  (E.E.T.S.)  46  For  off  sumnie  off  thise  ser- 
pentys,  the  eyn  so  vcnymmus  be  That  with  her  loke  thei 
slee  yche  erthly  creature.  1480  Caxton  Myrr.  11.  xiv.  97 
1 1  land  is  agrett  Uondein  whiche  is  no  serpent  ne  venemous 
b-icste.  153s  MoKK  De  ^iiat.  Noviss.  Wks.  85/1  Like  as 
the  venemous  spider  brmgeth  forth  her  cobweb.  1596 
.Spenser  F.  Q.  vi.  vi  g  That  beastes  teeth,  which.. Are  so 
exceeding  venemous  and  keene.  1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  11.  i. 
13  Aduersitie  Which  like  the  toad,  ougly  and  venemous, 
Weares  yet  a  precious  lewell  in  his  head.  1653  W.  Ramesev 
Astral.  Restored  22g'i'ho'ie  places  subject  thereunto  sliall 
be  afflicted  with  ^  water,  and  venemous  Creatures.  1748 
Anson's  Voy.  in.  ii.  314  We  found,  .scorpiotis,  which  we  sup- 
posed were  venemous.  1791-3  in  Spirit  Public  yrnls.iijgg) 
I.  225  To  sleep  in  a  dungeon  with  venemous  reptiles. 

p.  c  1515  Henryson's  Orpheus  J<f  Emydice  (Asloan  MS.)  105 
As  scho  ran,  all  bairfut,  in  ane  bus  Scho  trampit  on  a  serpent 
wennomus.  1595  Locrine  \.  i.  76  Triple  Cerberus  with  his 
venomous  throte.  1651  Wittie  tr.  Primrose's  Pop.  Err.  iv. 
xxxviii.  271  If  poysun,  or  some  venomous  creature  he  neare 
unto  it,  it  sweats.  1671  Salmon  Syn.  Med.  111.  xxiL  442  It 
..cures  the  bitin^s  of  venomous  beasts.  X713  Derham 
Ph^s.-Theol.  II.  VI.  56  Many. .of  our  European  venomous 
animals  carry   their   Cure  . .  in   their   own    Bodies.      1774 


VENOMOUSLY. 

GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  ix.  194  If  it  [sc.  the  serpent]  has 
the  fang  teeth,  it  is  to  be  placed  among  the  venomous  class. 
1834  McMuRTRiE  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingii.  182  Serpents  are 
divided  into  venomous  and  non-venomous;  and  the  former 
are  sub-divided  into  such  as  aie  venomous  with  several 
maxillary  teeih.  and  tliose  which  are  venomous  with  in- 
sulated fangs.  1876  Miss  Brauuon  J.  Haggards  Dau,  III. 
23  The  serpent  had  lifted  his  venomous  crest  from  among 
the  flowers,  c  1880  CasselCs  Nat.  Hist.  IV  301  The  poison- 
ous Snakes  are  divided  into  two  groups — the  Viperiform 
Snakes  and  the  Venomous  Culubrines. 

\i,  fig.,  chiefly  with  allusion  to  the  Devil. 
1340  Ayenb.  171  pe  uenimouse  eddre  of  helle.  f  1450 
Mankind  40  in  At  aero  Plays  2  Yt  hath  dys->oluyde 
mankynde  from  J>e  bitiur  bondc  Of  ^e  mortall  enmye,  l?at 
vemynousseserpente.  01548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  IV, ^^The 
Earle  of  Northumberland,  .bare  still  a  venemous  scorpion 
in  his  cankered  heart.  Ibid.,  Hen.  P'l,  16^  Tiiat  venemous 
worme,  that  dreadfull  dragon,  called  disdain  of  superioritie. 
01578  LiNDESAV  (Pitscotiiei  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  11.  239 
The  Devill,.  .that  wicked  and  venimus  serpent  qubo  gois 
about  to  sie  quhome  he  may  catch. 

4.  fig.  Having  the  virulence  of  venom ;  rancorous, 
spiteful,  malignant,  virulent;  embittered,  en- 
vetiomed. 

a  1340  Hampolf  Psalter  x.  2  pai  haf  redy  in  liaire  hertis 
venymouse  wordis  and  sharpe.  Ihid.  xxviii.  8  paim..J)at 
.  .puttis  away  venomus  tongjs.  1340  Ayenb.  27  pe  venimouse 
herte  of  l>eeiiuiouse2ene3e>generalliche.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose 
5528  With  tonge  woundyng,  as  feloun,  'I'huriih  venemous 
dctraccioun.  a  1450  Kfit.  de  la  Tour  {i868j  56  It  is  not  good 
to . .  take  sodeyne  acqueintaunce  that  hathe  the  herte  of  faire 
speche,  for  sum  tyme  her  speche  is  deseyuable  and  venom- 
ous. C1489  Caxion  Blanchardyn  Ii,  196  The  venymouse 
malyce  of  the  false  tiaytoure  Subyon.  1555  Eden  Decades 
(Arb.)  52  I'o  speake  venemous  WQordes.  .ageynst  the  an- 
noynted  of  god.  1588  Shaks.  Titus  Andron.  v.  iii.  13  Ihe 
Venemous  Mallice  of  my  swelling  heart.  1648  Hexham 
II,  Feenijnighlickt  venommously,  spightfully,  or  [withl  a 
venomous  envy,  a  17*1  Prior  Session  of  Poets  36  That 
with  very  much  Wit  he  no  anger  exprest  Nor  sharpen'd  his 
Verse  with  a  Venemous  Jest.  1737  Gentl.  Mag.  VII.  623/2 
One  R.  C.sent  me  venemous  Libels  against  the  Great 
Man.  1857  Palcrave  Hist,  Nonnandy  <y  Eng.  II.  18  A 
venomous  opposition  was  festering  against  him.  X879 
Froude  Cxsar  xii.  153  The  most  innocent  intimacies  would 
not  have  escaped  misrepiesentation  from  the  venomous 
tongues  of  Roman  society.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  20  May 
4/7  A  venomous  and  scurrilous  attack. 
b.  Of  persons,  their  character,  etc. 

?/i  i\oo  Atortc  Arth.  299  Of  this  grett  velany  I  salle  be  ven- 
gede  ones  On  ^one  venemus  mene,  wyih  valiant  knyghtes  t 
1567  Satir,  Poems  Ref-rm.  iv.  109  O  wiukit  weinen, 
vennomus  of  nature  !  1579  Tomson  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim. 
901/2  What  shall  men  say,  when  a  mortall  man  dareth  thus 
to  become  venemous  against  God.  1585  T.  Washington 
tr.  Nicholays  Voy.  in.  li.  71  (Of  these]  chiisiian  children 
Mahometised,  the  venemous  nature  is  so  great,  mi^chieuous 
and  pernitious.  1607  Hieron  Wks.  \.  225  [Satan  is]  a 
veuimous  aduersary  to  empoyson  our  soule.  1643  Sir  T, 
Browne  Relig.  Med.  11.  f  10  There  are  in  the  most  depraved 
and  venemous  dispositions,  certaine  pieces  that  reniaine  uii- 
toucht.  x88a  J.  H.  Blunt  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  II.  244  His  most 
bilter  enemy,  the  venomous  and  unscrupulous  Foxe.  1911 
Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  221  The  doctor  seemed  to  me  a  venomous 
little  creature. 

t5.  Treated  with  venom  or  poison  ;  envenomed, 
poisoned.  Obs. 

?  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  2570  With  the  venymous  swcrde  a 
vayne  has  he  towchede.  CX400  Filgr.  Sozvle  i.  i.  (1859)  1 
'I'henne  comme  cruel  dethe  and  smote  me  with  his  venemous 
darte.  a  1470  Harding  Chron.  w.  cxxxix,  Kyng  Rychard. . 
Was  hurt  right  tlier,  with  dartes  venemous.  1555  Eden 
Decades  (Arb.)  107  These  people  also,  vse  bovves  and  venem- 
ous  arrowes.  1578  Lvte  Dodoens  305  It  is  good  against . . 
veuimous  shot  of  dartes  and  arrowes.  1631  Gouge  God's 
Arroyos  Ded.  p.  ix.  How  fane  the  venime  thereof  (for  It  is 
a  veuimous  arrow;  may  infect,  who  knowes? 

6.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  venom. 
c  1415  WvNTOUN  Cron.  viii.  civiii.  3135  pai  thoucht  to  gere 

Him  with  sum  venamus  poisoun  Be  distroyit.  1604  Jas.  1 
Connterbl.  to  Tobacco  (Arb.)  103  Tobacco,  .hath  a  certaine 
venemous  facultie  ioyned  with  the  heate  thereof.  1650 
BvLWER  A nthropomet.  159  There  being  a  venemous  quality 
in  the  paint.  167$  J.  Owen  Indwelling  Sin  vi,  (1732)  50 
It  is  in  the  Heart  like  Poison,  that  hath  nothing  to  allay  its 
venemous  Qualities,  «nd  so  infects  whatever  it  touches. 
1774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist,  VII.  ix.  195  The  glands  that 
I  serve  to  fabricate  this  venomous  fluid.  i8«6  Miss  Mitfobd 
Village  Ser.  11.  (1863)  417  It  has  a  fine  venomous  smell,., 
and  will  certainly  when  stilled  be  good  for  something  or 
other.  1887  A.  M.  Brown  Anim,  Alkaloids  2  Gaspard 
and  Stick . .  had  detected  a  venomous  principle  in  cadaverous 
extracts. 
fg-  '57»  PekRv  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  363  The 
God  of  Truth  defend  you.. from  the  venomous  Poyson  of 
Ljars.  1596  Dalkvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  II.  41  Lyk 
a  tray  tour  he  steiUs  in,  that., he  may  saw  his  venumous 
poyson.  1866  C.  J.  Vauchan  Plain  Words  i.  10  The  per- 
sonal sins  of  each  one  of  us.. eating  like  a  venomous 
poison  into  his  soul. 

7.  Co?)ib.  in  venomous  hearted,  -looking  ?i^p, 
1740   Richardson    Pamela    (1824)    I.    xv.    256    Several 

innocent  creatures,  might  have  been  entangled,  .in  the 
ensnaring  web  of  this  venomous -hear  ted  spider.  1899  F.  T. 
BuLLES  Way  Navy  65  We  sighted  the  enemy  in  the  shape 
of  one  of  those  venomous.looking  four-funnelled  destroyers. 

+  Venomoushead,  Obs,~^  [t.  prec  +-head.] 

Venomousness. 

14..  Langlands  P,  PI.  C.  xxl  161  penne  hit  de^troiel* 
The  ferst  veneinoste  [v.r.  venymous-heede]  thorgh  vertu  of 
hymselue.     [Cf.  Venomoustv.] 

Ve'nomouslyf  adv,  [f.  Venomous  a.  +-ly  2.] 
In  a  venomous  manner  ;  with  venom  or  virulence  ; 
fiercely,  malignantly,  virulently.     Chief.yyf;''- 

c  i40o[see  VKNOMLVOii'i'.l.  c  1450  .\Ietham  Wks.  (E.E.T.S.) 
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47  The  serpent  namyd  jaciilus, . .  Qwat  that  he  vppon  fallyth, 
so  venymiisly  he  doth  yt  smyght,  That  forthwith  yl  deyth, 
1591  pKHCivALL  Sp.  Oict.i  Chincht",  a  worme  that  in  hot 
countries  lieth  about  beds,  and  biteth  venemously.  Cimex. 
1605SHAKS.  /.rariv.iii.  48  iQ.),  'Ihese  things  sting  hi-imind, 
So  venomously  that  burning  shame  detaines  him  from  Cor- 
delia. 1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  360  He . .  put  his  hand  into 
the  hole,  and  had  it  most  venomously  bitten  by  a  poysonous 
serpent.  1687  Dbyden  Hind  ^^-  m.  117a  His  praise  of 
Foes  is  venomously  Nice.  1868  Farrar  Seekers  i.  ii.  (1875) 
34  'J'hese  facts  are  surely  .--ufificient  to  refute,  .those  gross 
charges  against  the  private  character  of  Seneca,  venomously 
retailed  by  a  jealous  Greekling.  i88o  Mrs.  Forrester  Roy 
(5"  K.  III.  134  'Oh,  yes,'  he  cried  venomously,  'you  look 
very  innocent'.  1898  J.  Arch  Story  Life  xvi.  385  The 
Union.. was  venomously  assailed  by  m»n  who  up  till  then 
had  declared  they  were  its  best  friends. 

Ve'iiomousness.   [f.  <is  prec.  +  -ness.]   The 

condition  or  quality  of  being  venomous;  f  venom- 
ous matter. 

f  1530  yudic,  l/rifu-s  II.  xiv.  45  b,  Through  excess©  and 
vyolence  of  hete  and  of  venymousnes  and  malycc  of  the 
sekenesse.  1571  GoLrHSG  Calvin  on  Ps.  Iv.  21  They 
wounded  him  with  their  privie  venemousncs.  z^y  A.  M. 
tr.  GuilUmeau^s  Fr.  Chlrurg.  38/2  The  parte  is  onlye 
soacked  throughe  with  some  certayne  venoumousenes.  1599 
—  tr.  Gabeihouer's  Bk.  Physicke  ixzli  When  the  people 
doc  suddaynly  dye  of  this  disease,  it  is  then  to  be  feared 
ther  was  any  \-enoumousnes  annexed  thervnto.  i6ix 
CoTCR.,  Virulence,.. "^oxs-on^  venoinousnesse.  \'J^^  Bai[.ey 
(vol.  IIj,  Venomousness^  poisonous  Nature  or  Quality.  17*8 
Chambers  Cycl.^  Viper,,  ,a  kind  of  Serpent,  famed,  .for  the 
exceeding  Venomousness  of  its  Bite.  1775  in  Ash  ;  and  in 
later  Diets. 

tVe'llomOTlsty,  Obsr"^  In4venymo(u)ste, 
venemoste.  [f.  Venomous  rt. +  -ty.  Cf.  OF. 
vepumosetiy  vctunuHsete^  etc.]     Venomousness. 

1377  Langi- /*.  PI.  B.  xvHi.  156  Forofallevenymes  foulest 
is  pe  scorpi-^un.  May  no  medcync  helpe  f-e  place  t>erc  he 
styngeth,  Tyl  he  be  ded  &  do  ^er-to  ^>e  yuel  he  destroycth, 
pe  fyrst  venymouste  [C  text  venemoste,  venymoste,  cicl 
j>orw  venym  of  hym-self. 

Vcnomsome,  «.  Now  liial.  Alsogvemon-. 
[f.  Venom  sb.  +  -some  l.]     Venomous,  spiteful. 

1660  Treasons^  etc.  IV.  Lilley  2  Many  hundreds  such 
venomsome  passages  as  these.  1876  Whitby^  Gloss.  2og 
Vemonsome,  spiteful.  1895  J.  Prior  Rente  vii.  71  Like  a 
raivenous  roaring  lion  or  a  venomsome  sarpent 

tVe'nomy,  sh,   Obs~^    [f.  Venom  jj^.  +  -y.] 

Venomousness. 

15^  Crasmkr  Catcch.  88  Y»  venomic  of  such  persons, 
which  secreily  by  poysened  wordcs  or  other  meanes  causeth 
his  neyghboure  to  be  suspected. 

Ve'liomy,  a.  rare.  Also  5  venemi,  -y,  [f. 
Venom  sb.'\     Venomous,  spiteful,  malignant. 

C1400  Lanfranc  s  Cirurg.  80  If  )>e  vlcus  be  virulent,  J»at  is 
t3  seic  venemi  \v.r,  venemy),  loke  if  ^>at  J»e  venym  l>at  goiJ> 
out  be  redisth  or  ^elowisch.  1594  Carew  Tasso  (1881)  74 
Ruddy  his  eyes  and  plaguefull  venomy.  a  1849  Mancan 
Poems  (1850)  394  Except  the  haie  that  persecutes  him 
Nothing  hath  cruder  venomy  might, 

tVeno'sal,  a>  Obsr~^  [f.L.2;f/«Jj-Kj:  see  next.] 

Venose,  venous. 

i6ai  BuRTt^M  Anat.  Mel.  i.  i.  11.  iv,  His.  .office  is  to  coole 
the  Heart,  by  sending  aire  vnto  it,  by  the  Venosall  Artery. 

Venose  (v/nJo-si,  a.  [ad.  L.  venoS'US  (whence 
also  it.,Sp.,  Pg.  venoso),  i.vetiaymv sb."]  Venous; 
spec,  in  Bot.  and  Ent,  (seequots.)- 

x66x  LovELL  Hist.  Anim.  ^  Min.  321  The  short  vessels 
arterio<e  and  venose.  Ibitl.,  By  this  branch  of  the  artery  it 
passeth  to  the  spleen . . ;  by  the  venose  branches  to  the  trunk 
of  the  vas  breve.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Sufip.  s.v.  Leaf, 
Venose  Leaf,  that  on  the  surface  of  which  there  are  a  vast 
number  of  branched  vessels,  which  frequently  unite  in  an 
odd  manner  one  with  another.  1760  J.  Lee  Inirod.  Bnt. 
III.  V.  (1765)  184  Vetiose,  veiny;  when  the  Vessels  are 
branched  all  over  the  Leaves,  and  their  Anastomose[s]  or 
Joinings  arc  plain  to  the  naked  Eye.  i8a6  Kirbv  &  Sp. 
Entomol.  IV.  xlvi.  290  fV*wj^,.. painted  with  lines  that 
branch  like  veins.  x8*8  Ibid.  (ed.  2)  xxxix.  91  The  arterial 
and  venose  currents  [in  insects}.  1866  Treas.  Boi.  1208/1 
Indirectly  venose  is  when  lateral  veins  are  combined  within 
the  margm,  and  emit  other  little  ve  ns. 

Hence  Teno'sely  adv. 

1846  Dasa  Zooph.  (1848)  271  The  disks  and  ridges.. 
venosely  furcate,  or  reticulate. 

Vonosity  (v/nfj^Ui),  Palh.  [ad.  mod.L.  r^rt- 
oiitds  :  see  Venose  (Z.  and  -ITY.]  'Ihe  state  of  being 
venous;  j/?c.  ofthe  blood  (see  Venou-sa.  2  b). 

1855  DuNGLisON  Med.  [.ex.  (ed.  12),  Venos/ty,  a  condition 
in  which,  it  has  been  supposed,  the  blood  is  moved  slowly  • 
is  more  venous;  and  the  venous  blood  itself  in  greater 
quantity.  1874  Jonks  &  Sievrking  I'athol,  Anat.  42  The 
venosity  of  the  bfood  is  marked.  1896  Allhutt's  Syst.  Med. 
I.  333  .Abdominal  venosity  is  a  prominent  feature  of  many 
chronic  ailments. 

Venoso -reticulated,  a.  Bot.  (See  quot.) 

tSoa  R.  Hall  Elem,  Bot,  194  Venoso-reticulaied, .  .having 
the  veins  disposed  so  as  to  form  a  net  work. 

Venous  vrnas),  a.  [ad.  L.  vends-us  (cf.  Ven- 
ose a.),  or  f.  L.  ven-a  +  -ous.] 

1.  Filled  with,  full  of,  or  having  veins  ;  veined  ; 
veiny.     FI^/wwj /^a/'(see  quot.  1832). 

i6s6  Bacon  Sylva  r  839  The  Consistences  of  Bodies  are 
very  diuers;  Dense,  Rare;. .  Venous,  and  Fibrous  tetc).  1796 
Withering  Brit.  /Wants  {cd.  3)  II.  250  [Root- leaves]  above 
somewhat  glossy,  with  scattered  hairs;  underneath  venous 
and  woolly.  183a  hi  s niKV  /ntrod.  Bot.  88  Ifthe  veins  diverge 
from  the  midrib   towards   the    margin,  ramifying  as  they 

firocecd,  such  a  leaf  has  been  called  a  venous  or  reticulated 
eaf.  1833  Lykll  Princ.  Geol.  III.  373  If  the  more  remote 
beds . .  are  not  I  hus  affected, . .  they  never  could  have  existed, 
or  would  have  been  all  granitic  and  venous  gneiss. 


2.  AnaL  and  Phys.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  of  the 
nature  of,  a  blood-vein  or  vtins;  having  the  form 
or  function  of  a  vein, 

t  Venous  artery  *  veiny  artery  Veiny  a.  i.  Venous  hum 
(see  quot.  1891). 

i68x  in  Willis's  Rem.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.  1694  \V.  Wotton 
Anc.  ^  Mod.  Learn.  (1697)  p.  xxx,  Ihe  subtil  Blood. .is 
. .  transfused  out  of  the  Arterious  Vein  into  the  Venous 
Artery.  1728  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Circulation,  Both 
Venous  Sinus's  are  fitl'd,  and  grow  turgid  at  the  same  time. 
X744  k^y^ST^otio  Art  Presefu.  Health  {\y^Q)  8  The  drunken 
venous  tubes,  that  yawn  In  countless  pores  o'er  all  the 
pervious  skin.  X746  R.  James  MoufeCs  Hea'tk  Improv.  10 
The  Blood  conveyed  by  the  Arteries,  is  carried  to  corres- 
ponding venous  Canals.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  85/2  A 
fluctuating  motion  in  the  jugular  vein,  called  'venous 
pulse*.  1876  Bristowe  Th.  ^  Pract.  Med.  (1878)  562  The 
symptoms  of  venous  inflammation.  X876  F.  T.  Roberts 
Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  2)  433  Venous  hum... This  is  the  only 
venous  murmur.. Hkely  to  be  met  with.  1891  F.  Taylor 
Pract.  Med,  (ed.  2)  677  If  the  stethoscope  be  placed  over 
the  lofrer  end  of  the  jugular  vein.,  a  continuous  humming 
or  rushing  noise  will  be  heard,  which  has  been  called  the 
venous  hum,  or  bruit  de  diable. 

b.  Of  blood  :  Contained  in  the  veins ;  character- 
ized by  a  dusky  or  blackish  red  colour  due  to  loss 
of  oxygen.     (Opposed  to  arterial^ 

1718  Chambers  Cycl.s.v. Circulation,  The  venous  Blood. . 
continually  moves  out  of  the  Sinus.,  thro'  the  right  Auricle, 
and  right  Ventricle,  into  the  Pulmonary  Artery.  X793  T. 
Brddoes  Oh  Calculus,  tic.  225  This  experiment  proves.. 
that  the  deep  colour  of  the  venous  blood  is  not  owing  to  the 
combination  of  hydrogene  air.  i8oa  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  501 
In  the  act  of  re^^piration  then,  the  venous  blood  loses  some 
combustible  principles.  X834  McMurtrie  Cuvier's  Anim, 
Kingd,  29  In  all  the  Vertebrata,  the  blood  which  furnishes 
the  liver  with  the  materials  of  the  bile  is  venous  blood. 
X896  Newton  Diet.  Birds  1009  The  venous  blood  is  collected 
and  conveyed  to  the  right  atrium  of  the  heart  by  3  great 
trunks. 

0.  Consisting  or  composed  of  veins.  Venous 
system  y  the  aggregate  of  veins  by  which  the  blood 
is  conveyed  from  the  various  parts  of  the  body  to 
the  heart. 

x8s6  K1R8Y  &  Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  8t  In  the  Arachnida  and 
Branchiopod  Crustacea  the  long  dorsal  vessel . .  is  connected 
with  an  arterial  and  venous  system,  which  receives,  dis- 
tributes,  and  returns  the  blood.  iSga  E.  Hamilton  Flora 
Homoeopatkica  1 .  94  Berberis . .  seems  to  act  upon  the  venous 
system  and  mucous  membranes.  X875  C.  G.  Blake  Zool.  i 
The  venous  portal  system  is  entirely  formed  of  veins  derived 
from  the  spleen  and  other  vi-^cera. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  vein- 
blood, 

184s  G.  E.  Day  tr.  Simon''s  Anim.  Chem.  I.  102  These 
experiments  are  sufficient  to  prove  that. .the  dark  venous 
tint  (of  the  blood]  docs  not  arise  from  carbonic  acid  or 
carbon.  1846  Carpenter  Afan.  Phys.  vi.  334  After  passing 
through  these,  it  is  transmitted  to  the  general  system; 
and  on  returning  thence,  in  a  completely  venous  state,  it 
is  mingled  with  the  blood  which  has  been  arterialized  in 
the  lungs. 

4.  Comb,  in  venous-crterial  adj.     In  quot.yf^, 
1831  Cari.vlb  Sart,  Res.  111.  vii.  Venous-arterial  circula. 

tion  of  Letters. 

Hence  Ve'nonsly  adv.^  Ve'nonsnesa. 

17»7  Bailey  (vol.  II),  Venousness,  fulness  of  or  having 
Veins.  1890  Lancet  5  April  751/2  The  membranes  of  the 
brain  were  venously  congested, 

tVenque,  v.  Ohs.—^  [f.  OF.  venq-^  stem  of 
«'««/rtf  Vanquish  z/,  Cf.  Vencle  i-.]  trans.  To 
vanquish,  subdue. 

?i4oa  QurxLEV  Ball.  xvi.  in  Yorks.  Arch.  Jrnl.  (1908) 
XX.  48  who  )>at  his  flessh  venqueth  most  haue  t>e  prys. 

Venqueresse  :  see  Vainqueress.  Obs, 

Venques,  -quia,  etc,  obs.  ff.  Vanquish  v. 

Venson.Ven'son,  Vensoun,obs.ff.  Venison. 

Vent  (vent),  sb.^  Also  5  ventte,  5-6  vent6. 
[Variant  of  Fent  sb^ 

1,  An  opening  or  slit  in  a  garment,  «  Fent  sb.  1  ; 
now  spec,  the  slit  in  the  back  of  a  coat. 

c  X430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  Iviii.  (i86g)  203  She  hadde 
.  .drawen  out  hire  oon  brest  bi  |>c  vente  of  hire  cote.  1459, 
11x500  [sec  Fent  i^.  i).  1535  in  Archeteologia  IX.  244  .\ 
dublette ; .  .the  ventes  lyned  with  sarcenette.  a  1548  H all 
Chron.,  Hen,  Vlll,  207b,  Twoo  gounes;..the  capes  and 
ventes  were  of  freltes  of  whipped  gold  of  damaslcc  very 
riche.  1587  Holinshed  Ckron.  (ed.  2)  III.  820/1  The 
trappers  of  the  coursers  were  mantell  harnesse  couipened, 
and  in  euerie  vent  a  long  bell  of  fine  gold  in  bullion.  1828 
Carr  Craven  Gloss.,  Vent,  the  opening  of  the  breast  of  a 
shirt,  or  of  the  sleeve,  etc.  185X  Mavne  Kkxo  Sca/p-H  unters 
vii.  55  Dark-velvet  embroidery  around  the  vent  and  along 
the  borders.  1906  Daily  Chron.  4  Oct.  3/4  The  vent  is 
necessary .  .owing  to  the  length  of  the  coat. 

t2.   =  Crenel  t.  Obs. 

X4a9  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  H.  445  Item 
venttes  crest  xij  fott  et  di.,  v».  Ibid,,  Item  pro  xij  pedibus  de 
ventes  pro  enbatylment'.v*.  ij*.  xjs*  in  Bayley  ^«/.  Tarver 
(1821)  p.  xvii,  -Also  fynnysshed  and  made  the  vents  of  brycks 
of  the  White  Tower.  1370-6  Lambarde /Vrawd.  AV«/(i596) 
434  Kerne!Iare..signi6eth  that  indented  forme  of  the  top 
of  a  Wall  which  hathc  Vent,  and  Creast,  commonly  called 
Embatteling.  1603  B.  Josson  A'.  Jas.'s  Entertainm,  Wks. 
(i6i6i  84^  The  Scene  presented  it  selfe  in  a  square  and  flat 
vpright,  like  to  the  side  of  a  Citie:  the  top  thereof,  aboue 
the  Vent,  and  Crest,  adorn'd  with  houses,  towrcs,  and 
steeples. 

Vent  (vent),  sb.'i'  [Partly  a,  F.  vent  ( =*  It.,  Pg. 
vento,  Sp.  viento') :— L.  venttts  wind ;  partly  ad.  F. 
^ent  (OF.  esveni),  vbl.  sb.  from  henter  Event  x'.Z] 

1,  1,    The   action  of  emitting  or  discharging; 


emission  or  discharge  i?/*  something;  utterance^ 
words.    7'are. 

X508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  166,  I  sail  ihe  venome 
devoid  with  a  vent  large,  And  me  assuage  of  the  swalme, 
that  suellit  wes  gret.  159a  Shaks.  Ven.  9f  Ad.  334  Free 
vent  of  words  love's  fire  doth  assu.-ige.  i6a6  Daniel  Hist, 
Ene.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  95  By  this  immoderate  vent,  both 
of  tne  Garrisons,  and  the  ablest  people  of  the  Land  hee  dis- 
furnisht  and  left  it  in  that  impotencie. 

t  b.    To  make  vent  of,  to  speak  or  talk  of.   Obsr^'^ 

160X  Shaks.  AlCs  IVeil  n.  iii.  213  Thou  didst  make 
tollerable  vent  of  thy  trauell. 

2.  The  action,  usually  on  the  part  of  something 
confined  or  pent  up  in  a  comparatively  small  space, 
of  escaping,  or  passing  out ;  means,  power,  or 
opportitnity  to  do  this;  issue,  outlet.  Chiefly  in 
phrases  with  verbs,  as  to  find,  ^i^etj  have,  7nake,  take^ 
or  want  vent.     (Cf.  senses  4  and  5.) 

X558  Warde  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  (1568)  12b,  Slop  well  the 
said  violle,  that  nothing  maie  take  vent.  1594  Nashe 
Unfort.  Trav.  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  121  Ye  tail  of  the  siluer 
pipe  sttetcht  itselfe  into  the  mouth  of  a  great  paire  of 
bclowse,  where  it  was  clo^e  soldered,  and  bailde  about  with 
yron,  [that]  it  coulde  not  stirre  or  hane  anie  vent  betwixt. 
1605  Sylvestkr  Dh  Bartas  u.  iii.  Fathers  293  New  Wine 
..wanting  vent.  Blows -up  the  Bung,  or  doth  the  vessell 
rent.  165a  French  Yorkshire  Spa  11.  18  By  reason  of  the 
Suns  opening  the  earth,  and  makmg  vent.  1684  Contempl. 
St.  Man  ii.  vi.  (1699)  196  That  Fire  of  Sulphur,  being  pent 
in  without  vent  or  respiration,  shall  send  forth  a  poysonous 
scent.  1703  Art  <fr  Mystery  pf  Vintners  Sf  Wine-Coopers^ 
Beat  them  and  put  them  into  your  Wines,  so  let  it  rest  with 
Vent,  and  it  will  be  pursued.  i8os  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  263 
They  [waters]  got  vent  chiefly  in  the  night,  when  in  an  hori- 
zontal position.  x86o  Tvndall  Glac.  \.  iii.  24  The  smoke 
found  ample  vent  through  the  holes.  1875  Knight  Diet. 
Meek,  1463/1  Blmv,  the  forcing  of  displaced  air  through  the 
molten  metal  from  insufficient  vent. 

trans/.  1798  Malthus  Popul.  (1817)  I.  161  The  enterpris- 
ing spirit  and  overflowing  numbers  of  the  Scandinavian 
nations  soon  found  vent  by  sea.  X854  J.  S.  C.  Abbott 
Napoleon  (1855)  I.  xxxii.  496  The  inhabitants  of  Lombardy 
felt  the  foreign  yoke  only  in  the  quickened  circulation  of 
wealth,  the  increased  vent  for  industry. 
b.  The  windage  of  a  firearm  or  gun. 

X644-7  N.  NvE  Art  of  Gunnery  46  Divide  the  Bore  of  the 
Piece  into  Twenty  equal  parts,  and  one  of  these  parts  is 
sufficient  vent  for  any  Piece ;  the  rest  of  the  nineteen  parts 
must  be  the  height  of  the  shot.  X704  J.  Harris  Le'x. 
'J'echn,  I,  Vent,  in  Gunnery, .  .the  Difference  between  the 
Diameter  of  a  BuIIetj  and  the  Diameter  of  the  Bore  of  the 
Piece.  [Hence  in  Phillips  (1706),  etc.]  X798  Hutton  Course 
Math.  11807)  II.  353  The  loss  of  the  elastic  fluid  by  the  vent 
and  windage  of  the  gun. 

3.  To  give  vent  (with  ^or  indirect  object) :  a.  To 
afford  or  provide  with  an  outlet  or  means  of  escape ; 
to  cause  or  allow  to  issue  or  flow  out. 

After  F.  donner  vent,  used  in  the  same  senses. 

1594  Plat  Jewell-ho.  68  Be  carefuU  in  the  beginning  to 
give  some  little  vent  to  the  hogshead  while  it  worketh.  x66x 
HiCKERiNGiLL  Jamaica  32  A  milky  liquor  running  out,  so 
soon  as  you  give  it  vent.  i66a  Charleton  Myst.  Vintners 
(1675)  181  To  cure  Rhenish  of  its  Fretting,  .they  seldom  use 
any  other  art,  but  giving  it  vent,  and  covering  the  open 
Bung  with  a  Tile  or  Slate.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v., 
To  give  Vent  to  a  Cask  of  Wine.  i7a5  Fam.  Diet.  s.v. 
Tart,  You  must,  .make  a  small  Hole  in  the  form  of  a  Cross 
in  the  middle  to  give  the  Farce  in  the  Crust  some  vent. 
X830  LvELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  318  The  principal  region  in  the 
old  World,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  agitated 
by  earthquakes,  and  has  given  vent  at  ceitain  points  to 
subterranean  fires.  1842  Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  289  In 
order  to  give  vent  to  the  rising  sap.  1875  [see  vent-wire  in 
sense  17  a). 

trans/,  17x9  Bover  Diet.  Royal  i,  Eventer  une  Mine  (la 
rendre  inutile),  to  give  vent  to  a  Mine,  to  counter-work  or 
countermine  it. 

h.  fig.  To  give  ootlet,  expression,  or  utterance 
(to  an  emotion,  faculty,  etc.) ;  to  relieve  in  this  way. 

i6»5  Massincer  Parlt.  Love  in.  ii,  Had  I  not  found  out 
a  friend  to  whom  I  might  imj-art  them  [i.  e.  emotions],  and 
so  give  them  vent.  In  their  abundance  they  would  force  a 
passage.  X677  Gilpin  Demonol,  in.  ii.  10  The  vent  which 
the  afflicted  parties  give  by  their  bemoaning  of  their  Estate. 
1^19  De  Foe  Crusoe  11.  (Globe)  597,  I  found  he  wanted  to 

five  Vent  to  his  Mind.  1781  Johnson  Lett.  (178B)  II.  198, 
have  nobody  whom  I  expect  to  share  my  uneasiness,..! 
five  it  little  vent.  1823  Chalmfrs  ^^r///.  I.  423  Oh!  how 
rejoice  when  compassion  may  give  full  vent  to  its  tender- 
ness. 1851  LoNGF.  Emperor's  Bird's-nest  iii.  Thus  as  to 
and  fro  they  went,  ..Giving  their  impatience  vent.  1904 
spectator  20  Feb.  285/2  The  voices  which  gave  vent  to  any 
great  wave  of  feeling. 

C.  To  Utter,  burst  out  with  (an  exclamation). 

1870  J.  Bruce  Life  o/Gideon  xi.  193  He  gives  vent  to  the 

exclamation  'Oh  my  Lord,  wherewith  shall /save  Israsl?" 

+  4.  To  take  vent,  in  various  fig.  ortransf.  senses. 

Obs.     a.  Of  news,  etc. :  To  become  known,  to  Le 

divulged  or  let  out. 

16x1  Sir  D.  Carleton  in  lo/A  ReP.  Hist,  MSS,  Comm. 
App.  I.  542  Though  all  care  haihe  been  taken  to  carrie  y* 
matter  secretly, ..  yet  hath  it  taken  vente  [etc.].  1668  D. 
Smith  in  Misc.  Cur.  (1708)  III.  57  This  presently  took  vent, 
and  the  Turks  thought  that  they  had  got  a  Man  among 
them,  that  could  Cure  all  Diseases  Infallibly.  1723  Pres.  St. 
Russia  If.  123  If  AfTonassief  is  no  longer  at  Peiersbourg, 
this  Affair  cannot  lake  vent ;  for  besides  us  two  and  bim,  no 
body  knows  of  it.  X7J8  Morgan  Algiers  II.  iii.  353  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  him  :  But  it  took  Vent ;  and  he 
made  cruel  Examples  of  many  of  the  Contrivers. 

b.  Of  coin:  To  pass  into  circulation.   rare~^ 
1641  Sc.  Acts,  Chas.  I  (1870)  V.  341/2  Concerneing.  .the 
copper  money  allreddycoyned,  how  the  same  shall  take  vent 
and  passe  in  payment  in  tyme  comeing. 
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C.  Of  a  mine,  or  powder :  To  explode  imper- 
fectly ;  to  lose  explosive  jwwer. 

1684  J.  Peter  Suffe  VieuMa  41  At  which  time  they  sprung 
two  Mines.. without  any  considerable  Effect,  one  of  them 
taking  Vent.  1693  Evelyn  De  la  Quint.  Compi.  Card,  I. 
27  Gun-Powder,  which  being  bad,  or  having  taken  Vent, 
cannot  lake  Fire. 

6.y?^.  a.  Means  of  outlet  afforded  to  or  obtained 
by  a  feeling,  faculty,  activity,  etc. ;  expression  or 
utterance,  or  the  relief  afforded  by  these.  Now 
chiefly  in  the  phr.  to  find  i>eni  {in  something). 

1603  J.  Daviks  (Heref.)  Aficrocosmos  Wks.  (Grosart)  I. 
76/3  Griefes  doe  breake  the  heart  if  vent  they  misse.  i68a 
Drvdks  .yUiiaiz^s  The  swelling  Poison  of  the  sevVal  Sects, 
Which,  wanting  vent,  the  Nations  Health  infects.  1724  A. 
Collins  Gr.  Chr.  Ke/i^.  Pref.  p.  xxviii,  Enthusiasm . .  would 
spend  itself  by  free  vent  and  amicable  collision.  1803 
JCdwtH  I.  206  At  his  words  I  found  my  angry  passions  heave 
for  vent.  1838  Fr.  A.  Kemhle  Kesui.  in  iUor^iaUZS^,)  13 
A  malevolent  feeling,  which  might  find  vent  in  some  violent 
demonstration  against  this  family.  1880  W.H.  'Dwqk  Royal 
H'tHtlsor  III.  xii.  113  Passion  found  vent  in  words. 
t  b.   To  ^et  or  have  vent^  =  sense  4  a.    Oh, 

1667DRVDEN&  Dk.  Newcastle  ^/ril/.  Mar-all ui.  ii,  This 
frightened  him  into  a  study  how  to  cloak  your  disgrace,  lest 
it  should  have  vent  to  his  lady.  167a  Mabvkll  Jielt.  Trattsp. 
t.  46  Should  they  unhappily  get  vent  abroad, . .  what  scandal 
must  it  raise  !  a  1715  Burnet  Own  Time  {i-j66)  11. 197  But 
the  thing  had  got  some  vent.  i7aa  De  For:  Plague  2  As  it 
had  gotten  some  Vent  in  the  Discourse  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  Secretaries  of  State  gat  Knowledge  of  it. 

6.  With  a :  An  opportunity  or  occasion  of  escap- 
ing or  issuing  from  a  receptacle ;  a  discharge  or 
evacuation.     (Cf.  12,) 

1644  Z.  BovD  Gard.  Zion  in  ZiotCs  Fltnuers  (1855)  App. 
lo/i  Which  by  some  chink,  if  it  get  not  a  vent,  Blowes  up 
the  bung,  or  doth  the  Hodg-head  rent.  1672  R.  Wild 
Poft.  Licent.  30  The  other  day  into  a  place  I  went,  Where 
Mortals  use  to  go,  that  want  a  vent.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe 
I.  (Globe)  290,  I  verily  believe,  if  it  had  not  been  eas'd  by  a 
Vent  given  in  that  Manner,  to  tlie  Spirits,  I  should  have 
dy'd.  17*5  N,  RoBrNSo>j  Tk.  Physick  255  Wliereupon  the 
Fluids.. run  to  the  Bowels  for  a  Vent. 

b.  fig.  (Cf.  senses  3  and  5.)  Now  chiefly  to  find 
a  vent. 

\a)  a  1614  D.  DvKE  Mysi.  Self-Deceiving  {1620)  341  Tappes 
to  giue  a  vent  to  corruption.  1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles 
I.  I.  ix.  49  The  Egyptians,  .gave  a  great  vent  to  Jewish 
Learning  and  Institutes.  1777  Pitt  in  Almon  Anecd. 
(i8io)  II.  xliv.  319,  I  could  not  have  slept.. without  giving 
this  vent  to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  preposterous  and 
enormous  principles. 

[b)  1697  Collier  Ess.  Mor.  Subj.  ii.  (1703)  64  Those  who 
live  within  the  communication  of  friendship  have  a  vent  for 
their  misfortunes.  1814  Wordsw.  Excurs.  ix.  752  For, 
though  in  whispers  speaking,  the  full  heart  Will  find  a  vent. 
1838  pREscoTT  Ferd.  ^  Is.  Introd.  (1846)  I.  60  The  tumul- 
tuous spirits  of  the  aristocracy,  ..instead  of  finding  a  vent.. 
in  these  foreign  expeditions,  were  turned  witliin.  1873 
Black  Princess  Thule  (1874)  46  His  distress  at  his  own 
rudeness  now  found  an  easy  vent. 

7.  Something  which  serves  as  an  outlet  for  an 
emotion,  energy,  etc. 

1667  MiLTON  P.  L.  xiL  374  With  such  joy  Surcharg'd,  as 
had  like  grief  bin  dew'd  in  tears,  Without  the  vent  of  words. 
1713  Guardian  No.  29,  Laughter  is  a  vent  of  any  sudden 
ioy.  i8a8  Southev  Minor  Poems  Poet.  Wks.  1837  II.  255 
This  love,,  .and  the  woe  Which  makes  tliy  lip  now  quiver 
with  distress.  Are  but  a  vent.. From  the  deep  springs  of 
female  tenderness.  1838  Lvtton  Eugene  A.  i.  x,  Words  at 
best  are  but  a  poor  vent  for  a  wronged  and  burning  heart, 
1883  tgth  Cent.  May  887  The  French  have,  .to  find  and  to 
use  such  vents  for  their  energy  in  undeveloped  and  promi.s- 
ing  regions. 

II.  t8.  Sc.  A  flaw  in  a  mould.   Obs.-'^ 

Fr.  event  is  used  in  similar  senses. 

1541  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  VIIL  125  At  the  quhilk 
melting  becaus  of  ane  vent  in  the  cuppeling  of  the  mulde 
witht  the  tayll,  the  pece  fel^eit. 

9.  t  a.  An  opening  by  wliich  blood  issues  from 
the  body.    Obs. 

1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  7  b,  Einatites..is  called  of  some 
stench  bloud,  for  that  it  stoppeth  liis  vent  or  course  of  flow- 
ing. x6o6  Shaks.  Ant.  ^  CI.  v.  ii.  35;}  Heere  on  her  brest 
There  is  a  vent  of  Bloud,  and  something  blowne. 

b.  The  anus,  anal,  or  excretory  opening  of 
(tpersons  or)  animals,  esp,  of  certain  non-mam- 
malians, as  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles ;  f  the  vulva 
of  a  female  animal. 

1587  Fleming  Contu.  Holinshcd  III.  1270/2  For  those 
that  bled  till  they  died,  stroue  so  much  with  their  sicke- 
nesse,  that  the  bloud  issued  out  at  their  vents.  1655  Moufet 
&  Bennet  Health's  Ivtprov.  (1746)  241  As  for  their  [i.  e. 
crabs']  manner  of  Preparation,  their  Vents  are  first  to  be 
stopped  with  a  Stick's  end.  1675  Hannah  WooLLEvG^M/Z^y. 
Conip.  132  Geese  Boiled. . .  Fasten  the  neck  and  vent.  Ibid. 
T46  Take  a  Pig,  and  draw  out  his  Entrails,  Liver,  and 
Lights,  draw  him  very  clean  at  vent.  1697  Drvden  Virg. 
Georg.  HI.  421  For  when  her  pouting  Vent  declares  her 
Pain,  She  [i.e.  a  mare]  tears  the  Harness,  and  she  rends  the 
Rein.  1769  .Mrs.  Raffald  Eng.  Honsekpr.  (1778)  21  Take 
a  lobster,  if  it  be  alive,  stick  a  skewer  in  the  vent  of  the  tail. 
i77J,GoLDSM.  A^a/.  Hist.  11776)  IV.  347  Like  birds,  they  [i.e. 
sloths]  have  but  one  common  vent  for  the  purposes  of  propa- 
gation, excrement,  and  urine.  1790  Bewick  Hist.  Quadrup. 
(1807)  488  As  soon  as  the  Otter  has  caught  a  fish,  it.. 
devours  a  part,  as  far  as  the  vent.  '1833  Jahdine  Humming- 
B.\ii  The  vent  and  under  laibcoverts  are  dirty  white.  1874 
Carpenter  Meut.  I'kys.  i.  ii.  (1879)  68  If  the  vent  of  a  Frog 
be  irritated  with  a  probe,  the  hind-legs  will  endeavour  to 
push  it  away. 

10.  An  aperture  or  opening  occnrring  or  made 
in  something  and  serving  as  an  outlet  for  air, 
liqxiid,   or  other  matter  ;   a   passage   or   hole   by 


which  matter  is  carried  off  or  discharged  from  the 
interior  of  something  ;  a  vent-hole. 

1570  Levins  Manip.  66  A  Vent,  meatus,  poms.  1580 
Hahvev  Three  Lett.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  44  The  poores,  and 
ventes,  and  crannies  of  the  Earth  being  so  stopped.  1605  B. 
JoNsoN  Voiponew.  iv.  Now,  he  flings  about  his  burning  heat, 
.As  in  a  furnace,  some  ambitious  fire,  Whose  vent  is  stopt. 
1648  WiLKiNS  Math.  Magic  \\.  xii.  250  Others  are  of  opinion 
that  this  may  be  effected  in  a  hollow  vessell,  exactly  luted 
or  stopped  up  in  all  the  vents  of  it.  1677  in  Misc.  Curiosa 
(1708)  HI.  249 T'hey  leave  a  small  vent  about  two  Inches 
from  the  bottom,  by  which  it  empties  it  self  into  a  little  Pit. 
..The  vent  being  stopped,  they  fill  the  Cistern  they  have 
made  with  Water.  1712-4  Pope  Rape  Lock  iv.  92  The 
swelling  bag  he  rent,  And  all  the  Furies  issu'd  at  the  vent. 
i7a8  E.  Smith  Compl.  Houseiv.  (1750)  3  If  the  knife  be 
greatly  daubed,  has  a  rank  smell,  and  a  hoogoo  issue  from 
the  vent,  it  is  tainted.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geogr,  I.  609 
The  Shenandoah  having  ranged  along  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain an  hundred  miles  to  seek  a  vent.  1831  T.  Holland 
Manuf.  dieted  II.  165  It  was  generally  thought  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  .that  the  smoke  should  ascend  the  proper 
vent.  1877  in  J.  A.  Allen  Amer.  Bison  App.  459  There  are 
old  spring  vents,. that  no  longer  give  forth  saline  waters. 

b.  Spec,  An  aperture  or  outlet  by  which  volcanic 
matter  or  exhalations  are  emitted ;  the  funnel  or 
pipe  of  a  volcano. 

1604  Y..Kj\K\vi?,-XQt^^\D^ Acosta* s H ist.  Indies  in.  xxiv.  193 
Although  we  finde  vents  of  fire  in  other  places,  as  mount 
^tna  and  Wesuvio.  1684-5  Boyle  Min.  Waters  19  Any 
subterraneal  fire,  that  hath  manifest  chimneys  or  vents. 
17*5  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  242  A  volcano,  or 
burning  vent  among  the  hills,  had  flamed  out.  1772-84 
Cook's  Voy.  (1790)  IV.  1219  Another  volcano,  which  had 
opened  by  at  least  thirty  different  vents  within  the  compass 
of  half  a  mile.  1830  Lyell  Princ.  GeoL  I.  135  These  igne- 
ous vents  were  extremely  numerous.  1869  J.  Phillips 
Vesuxi.  iii.  60  A  new  vent  was  formed  below  the  lip  of  the 
old  mountain.  1882  Geikie  Text-bk.  Geol.  201  A  'solfa- 
tara ',  or  vent  emitting  only  gaseous  discharges. 

c.  In  various  special  uses  (see  quots.). 

1611  CoTGR.,  Esz'cnt,  the  vent  of  a  wine  vessell.  1730 
Bailkv  (fob),  Vents  (in  Archit.),  Pipes  of  Lead  or  Potters- 
Ware,  one  End  of  which  opens  into  a  Cell  of  a  Necessary- 
House,  the  other  reaching  to  the  Roof  of  it  for  tlie  Convey- 
ance of  the  fetid  Air;  also  Apertures  made  in  those  Walls 
that  sustain  Terrasses  to  furnish  Air,  and  to  give  a  Passage 
for  the  Waters.  1756  Diet.  Arts  <V  Sci.  s.v.  Foundery  of 
Statues,  The  vents  are  passages  at  top  to  let  the  air  freely 
out,  whilst  the  metal  runs.  1823  E.  Moor  Suffolk  Wds., 
Vent,  the  hole  of  a  cask  for  thereception  of  a  vent-peg.  1875 
Knight  Diet.  Mech.  2703/1  Vent^  the  term  employed  to  com- 
prehend the  channels  and  passages  by  which  the  air,  or 
gases,  escape  from  the  mold. 

d.  Sc.  The  flue  or  funnel  of  a  chimney;  a 
chimney. 

1756  Mrs.  Calderwood  in  Coltness  Collect.  (Maitl.  Club) 
25^  Neither  are  they  [the  stoves]  put  in  the  place  for  the 
chimney,  but  in  another  part  of  the  room,  and  have  a  com- 
munication with  the  vent.  1798  in  Gordon  Shako's  Hist. 
Moray  (iBS'2)  I.  322  Each  vent  springs  lightly  from  the  blue 
roof  of  its  own  separate  airy  column.  1815  Ann.  Register, 
Chron.^-^  A  hole  broke  through  into  a  neighbouring  vent  to 
carry  off  the  smoke.  1842  J.  Aiton  Domest.  lUon.  (1857)  77 
Sometimes  all  the  purjJoses  of  a  stove  have  been  served  by 
liaving  a  flue  introduced  into  the  kitchen  vent.  1889  Barrie 
Windotu  in  Thrums  11  Ye  micht  gang  up  to  the  attic, 
Leeby,an'seeif  the  spare  bedroom  vent  at  the  manse  is  gaen. 

e.  Mining.  (See  quot.) 

x886  J .  Barrowman  Sc.  Mining  Terms  69  Vent, . .  a  return 
airway. 

II.  An  opening,  aperture,  Or  hole  ;  occas.j  one  by 
which  air,  etc.,  enters  or  is  admitted. 

1593  Shaks.  Lucrece  310  Through  little  vents  and  crannies 
of  the  place  The  wind  wars  with  his  torch  to  make  him  stay. 
1597  —  2  Hen.  /P%  Induct.  2  Open  your  Eeres  ;  For  which 
of  you  will  stop  The  vent  of  Hearing,  when  loud  Rumor 
speakes  ?  1659  Leak  Waterwks.  23  Pour  Water  into  the 
Vessels  by  the  hole  or  vent  M.  1697  Dryijkn  P'irg.  Georg. 
IV.  56  Th'  industrious  Kind.. contrive  To  stop  the  Vents 
and  Crannies  of  their  Hive.  1728  Pope  Dune.  n.  80  A  place 
there  is..  Where,  from  Ambrosia,  Jove  retires  for  ease.  There 
in  his  seat  two  spacious  vents  appear.  1730  Bailey  (fob). 
Vents  (with  Essayers,  Glass-makers,  &c.)  is  a  Term  applied 
to  the  Covers  of  Wind-Furnaces,  by  which  tlie  Air  enters. 
1768  White  Selborne  xiv.  Deer  [when  drinking],  .can  open 
two  vents,  one  at  the  inner  corner  of  each  eye,  having  a 
communication  with  the  nose.  x8io  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  4) 
VI.  410/2  An  oblong  gaping  vent  on  the  anterior  slope  [of 
the  shell].  1827  GentL  Mag.  XCVII.  n.  69/2  One  of  the 
numerous  cracks  or  fissures  (locally  called  vents)  that  inter- 
sect the  strata  at  this  place  [near  Maidstone]. 
+  b.  A  creek  or  inlet.    Obs~^ 

160^  E.  G[rimstone]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  lit.  xi.  155 
Having  discovered  this  vent  [Sp.  abra\  they  found  it  ranne 
more  and  more  into  the  land. 

C.  An  opening  or  aperture  in  a  building,  etc., 
communicating  with  the  outside  air. 

1617  MoRYSON  Itin.  I.  223  This  Church.. is  very  darke, 
having  no  light  but  by  one  window  or  vent,  made  through     1 
the  earth.     163a  Lithgow  Trav.  vii.  306  The  streets  are., 
couered  to  saue  them  from  the  parching  heate  with  open 
vents  for  light.     1675  Worlioge  Syst.  Agric,  (ed.  2)  286    1 
You  may  this  Month  stop  up  your  Bees  close,  so  that  you    ; 
leave  breathing  vents.     1821  Scott  Kenilw.  x,   By  some    I 
concealed  vent  the  smithy  communicated  with  the  upper  air.    | 
d.  The  hole  or  channel  in  the  breech  of  a  cannon    ! 
or  firearm  through  wj^iich  fire  is  communicated  to 
the  charge ;  the  touch-hole ;   the  adjustable  part 
of  a  gun  containing  this,  a  vent-piece.  . 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  583  For  sudden  all  at  once  thir  Reeds    , 
Put  forth,  and  to  a  narrow  vent  appli'd  With  nicest  touch.    1 
}797  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVII.  238  The  velocity  of  the  bullet 
i-^  considerably  greater  when  the  cannon  is  fired  off  with  a 
vent  tube,  ..than  when  the  vent  is  filled  with  loose  powder. 


i8o2  James  Miltt.  Diet.  s.v.,  The  most  common  mcihod  is 
to  place  the  vent  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom 
of  the  chamber  or  bore.  1828  Spearman  Brit.  Gunner  (cd.2) 
412  Spare  vents  should  be  sent  to  replace  such  as  might  be 
damaged.  1859  WRAXALLtr.  R.  Houdin  xxi.  310  The  pistols 
were  handed  to  me ;  I  called  attention  to  the  ^ct  that  the 
vents  were  clear.  1876  Voyi.e  &  Stevenson  Milit.  Diet, 
S.V.,  A  vent  is  formed  by  drilling  a  channel,  ^.inch  in  dia- 
meter, through  a  copper  ^ush.  Ibid.,  There  are  two  kinds 
of  copper  bushes  used,  viz.  the  through  vent,  and  the  cone 
vent. 

e.  Mining.  (Sec  Vent-hole  i  b,  quot.  1883.) 

12.  trans/.  Any  outlet  or  place  of  issue;  a  passage, 
exit,  or  way  out.     ChieflyyT^. 

In  some  contexts  not  clearly  separable  from  sense  6. 

1602  Marston  Antonio's  Rci>.  it.  iii,  Heie  is  a  vent  to 
passe  my  sighes.  1629  Ford  Loi'er's  Melatichoh  v.  M  j. 
My  teares  like  ruffling  winds  lockt  vp  in  Caues,  uo  bustle 
for  a  vent.  1642  F'uller  Holy  ff  Prof.  St.  1.  x.  25  Such 
widows  grief  is  quickly  emptyed,  which  streameth  out  at 
so  large  a  vent.  1711  Pope  Temple  Panic  481  When  thus 
ripe  lies  are  to  perfection  sprung,.  .Thro' thousand  vents, 
impatient,  forth  they  flow,  1794  Cowper  Needless  Alarm 
86  Winds  for  age?;  pent  In  earth's  dark  womb  have  found 
at  last  a  vent,  i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life^  Behaviour  Wks. 
(liohn)  II.  389  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that,  when 
a  man  does  not  write  his  poetry,  it  escapes  by  other  vents 
through  him.  1868  Bain  Ment.  -S-  Mor.  Sci.  iv.  iii.  §2.  339 
There  is  at  the  outset  a  struggle,  but  the  refusal  of  the 
muscular  vent  seems  to  be  the  extinction  of  the  other  effects. 

III.  f  13.  a.  The  scent  given  off  by  a  hunted 
animal ;   =  Scent  sb.  2.    Obs.  rare. 

1576  TuRBERV.  Venerie  61  When  my  Hounde  doth  streyne 
vpon  good  vent,  i^i  Harington  Orl.Fur.  xvii.  xxiv,  He 
hunteth  like  a  spaniell  by  the  vent,  His  .sent  is  such  as  none 
can  hope  to  shun  him.  1719  Boyer  Diet.  Royal  i.  s.v.,The 
Stag  leaves  a  stronger  wind,  vent,  or  scent  than  the  Hare, 
t  b.   Perception  by  scent  or  smell.  Obsr~'^ 

1576TURBERV.  Venerie  73  These  be  olde  hartcs..,  whiche 
cliaunge  their  laire,  as  the  wynd  chaungeth,  to  haue  perfect 
vent.. what  faulte  may  perhappes  be  in  their  feede. 

1 14.   A  wind.    Obs.-^ 

1580  Hudson  Du  Bartas  Judith\.  (1613)64  Let  him  that 
serues  the  time,. .  With  faith  vnconstant  saile  at  euerie  vent. 

+  15.  A  hint  or  whisper  ^something.  Obs.~^ 

1613  in  ^wcc/fwcA  j'l/^"^'.  (Hist.  MSS.Comm.)!.  149  There 
i^  great  reason  you  should,  .recommend  this  cause  to  my 
secresy;  for  if  there  come  forth  but  the  least  vent  of  it,  I 
know  actum  est  de  me. 

16.  The  action  on  the  part  of  an  otter  of  coming 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  order  to  breathe; 
an  instance  or  occasion  of  this. 

1653  Walton  Angler  ii.  43  The  Otter,  which  you  may  now 
see  above  water  at  vent.  1741  Compl.  Fam.-l'iece  \i.  i.  306 
Observe  his  Vents,  that  you  may  strike  him  with  your  Otter 
Spear.  1856  '  Stonkhenge  '  Brit.  Rur.  Sports  144/2  Unless 
the  hunters  are  in  sufficient  numbers  to  watcli  the  stream 
for  miles,  for  his  'vent',  he  will  probably  never  be  seen 
again,  a  1862  Foster  in  Whistle-Binkie  (1878)  II.  262  The 
vents  grow  more  frequent,  the  music  more  deep,  And  scarce 
from  the  surface  the  otter  can  keep. 

IV.  17.  attrib.  a.  In  the  sense  *  used  for,  serving 
as,  providing,  or  connected  with  a  vent  *,  as  vent- 
pit  ^  -shafts  -way ;  in  the  names  of  things  or  devices, 
as  vent-cock  J  -faucet ^  'P^p^i  -p^^'gj  -^ire  (see  quots.). 
See  also  Vent-peg. 

187s  Knight  Diet.  Meek.,  *Vent-cock,  a  device  for  ad- 
mitting air  to  a  vessel  from  which  liquid  is  to  be  drawn,  or 
permit  the  escape  of  gas.  Ibid.,  *V cut  faucet,  an  instru- 
ment which  may  act  as  a  vent-hole  borer  or  a  faucet  to  draw 
a  portion  of  liquor  from  the  vessel.  1843  Tizard  Bretving 
451  Tliis  plan  is  greatly  superior  to  the  iron  *vent  nail. 
1858  SiMMONDs  Diet.  Trade,  *  Vent-pipe,  an  air-pipe;  an 
escape  pipe  for  steam.  1725  J.  Reynolds  Vievj  Deatlp  (ed.  2) 
22  This  pit  is,  with  us,  call'd  the  *venl-pit  or  the  air-shaft. 
1843  TizARD  Breijuing  s,^\  The  nature  01^  the  materials  em- 
ployed.,  demands  an  adequate  number  of  *vent  plugs.  1875 
Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  *Vait-U'ire  (Founding),  a  long  steel 
wire, . .  used . .  for  giving  vent  to  green  and  dry  f^and-molds. 
b.  In  sense  iid,  as  vent-astragalj  -bi/y  field, 
-piecCy  -ping,  -server,  tube,  tic.  (see  quots.). 
Also  vent-cover,  -punch,  -stopper  {iZ-j$  in  Knight). 
1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  s.v.  Cannon,  The  first 
reinforce  therefore  includes,  .the  vent-field  j  the  *vent- 
astragal,  and  first  rein  force-ring.  1802  James  Milit.  Diet., 
Vent-asirngal,  that  part  of  a  gun  or  howitzer  which  de* 
termines  the  vent-field.  1846  A.  Young  Naut.  Diet.  358 
*  Vent-bit,  a  species  of  gimblet  used  for  clearing  the  vent  of 
a  gun  when  choked.  1769  *Vent.field  [see  vent-astragal 
above],  1802  James  Milit.  Diet.,  Vent-field,  is  the  part  of 
a  gun  or  howiiz  between  the  breech  mouldings  and  the 
astragal.  1846  A.  Young  Nnut.  Diet.  358  Vent-field,  a 
rectangular  piece  of  the  metal  raised  a  little  upon  a  gun; 
through  it  the  vent  is  bored.  1859  F.  A.  Griffiths  Artill. 
Man.  (1B62)  205  *Vent  Piece,  a  plug  of  steel  or  wrought 
iron,  containing  the  vent.  1868  Rep.  Munitions  War  146 
A  7-inch  breech-loading  polygrooved  rifled  gun  on  the 
.\rmsirong  ventpiece  system.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech., 
Vent-piece, . .  the  block  which  closes  the  rear  of  the  bore  in 
a  breech-loader.  1846  A.  Young  Naut.  Diet.  358  *Vent- 
plug,  a  tight  plug  made  of  leather,  plaited  rope-yarn,  or 
oakum,  which  one  of  the  men  thrusts  mtothe  vent  of  a  gun. 
1867  Smvth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Vent-plug,  a  fid  or  stopple 
made  of  leather  or  oakum  fitting  in  the  vent  of  a  piece  to 
stop  it  against  weather,  etc.  1876  Vovle  &  Stevenson 
Milit.  Diet.  452/1  *  Vent-ser-c'er,  an  article  used  for  serving 
the  vents  of  AI.L.R.  guns,  64-prs.  and  upwards,  in  lieu  of 
serving  the  vent  with  the  thumb.  1797  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXXVII.  238  The  velocity  of  the  bullet  is  considerably 
greater  when  the  cannon  is  fired  off  wiih  a  *vent  tube. 

c.  In  sense  9  b,  as  vent-feather .^  one  of  the 
feathers  covering  or  surrounding  a  bird's  vent. 

1776  Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  II.  571  The  whiteness  of  the 
coverts  of  the  tail  and  vent-feathers.  1797  Encycl.  Brit, 
(«d.  3)  XIII.  505/2  The  Vent,  or  vent-feathers  {crissum\ 
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which  lies  between  the  tliighs  and  the  tail.  1815  Stei'HENs 
in  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  IX.  i.  98  Abdomen  and  vent-feathers 
whitish.  1834  MuDiE  Featliered  Tribes  1.  11  The  vent 
feathers,  and  under  tail  coverts,  which  cover  the  hinder  part 
of  the  bird. 

Vent,  J*^.  2  Obs,GyiC.arch.  Also  6-7  vente.  [In 
senses  1-3  a.  F.  vente  ( =  Sp,  venta,  Prov.  and  Pg. 
venda^  It.  vendita)  :-pop.L.  ^vendita  sb.,  from  L. 
vendituSj  pa,  pple.  of  vendHrc  to  sell.  Cf.  Vend  sb. 
In  sense  4  directly  ad.  Sp.  venta. 

In  senses  i  and  2  the  word  is  very  common  froni  c  1550  to 
c  1750,  freq.  with  adj*.  denoting  the  readiness  or  profitable- 
ness of  trade.] 

1.  The  fact,  on  the  part  of  commodities,  of  beinj^ 
disposed  of  by  sale  or  of  finding  purchasers ;  freq. 
in  the  phrases  to  find  or  havi  (.  .)  vent,  a.  With 
a  (or  «^). 

1545  Brinki.ow  Conifil.  ii.  (1874)  11  This  being  reformed, 
aboue  all  other  actes  shal  bryn^  the  cloth  of  England  to  a 
contynuall  vent,  a  1548  Hall  Chrou,,  Edw.  /K,  236  b.  The 
wolies  at  Caleis,  because  of  the  warre,  could  haue  no  vent, 
nor  be  vttred.  1655  ir.  SoreCs  Com.  Hist,  Francion  iii.  70 
Divers  Authors  of  this  our  Age  have  more  ridiculously  clad 
their  names  in  a  Roman  disguise.. that  their  books  might 
have  a  better  vent.  1714  French.  Bk.  Kates  242  The  Mer- 
chandizes carried  there  from  trance.. lie  on  Hand,  and 
cannot  find  a  Vent  or  Market.  1730  Col.  Rec.  Penttsylv. 
III.  391  Encouragement,  .given  to  raise  such  Commodi- 
ties that  migtit  have  a  constant  and  ready  vent  in  Britain, 
178a  Pegge  Ciirialia  Misc.  141  One  often  sees  them  ad- 
vertised for  sale  ;  and,  if  bought  at  all,  they  find  a  vent,  no 
doubt,  at  Wapping. 
b.  Without  article. 

1564  in  Hudson  &  Tingey  Rec.  Norwich  (1910)  II.  332 
The  seyde  clothes  which  nowe  were  owte  of  estimation  and 
vente.  1573-80  Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  45  A  remedie  sent, 
where  pease  lack  vent.  1581  W.  Stafford  Exam.  ConipL 
iii.  (1876)  84  Whatsoeuer  thing  is  rered  vpon  grasing,  hath 
free  vente  both  ouer  this  side  and  also  beyond  the  sea,  to  be 
sold  at  the  highest  penny.  1617  Bacon  in  Fortescue  Facers 
(Camden)  34  For  the  yearely  makeinge  of  see  many  tonnes 
of  allome  as.. can  possiblely  receave  vent  eyther  at  home 
or  abroade,  164X  Best  Farm.  Bks,  (SurteesJ  112  Att  these 
three  fayres-.the  most  timely  sorte  of  lambes  have  very 

foode  vente.  1694  J.  Locke  in  Ixi.  King  Li/e{i%ifi)  I.  383 
'or  our  books  are  so  dear,  and  ill  printed,  that  they  have 
very  little  vent  among  foreigners.  1768  H.  Walpole  Lett. 
(1S91J  V.  116  Like  fish  that  could  not  find  vent  in  London. 
a  1797  —  Geo.  II  (1847)  II-  vii.  228  The  original  caricature, 
which  had  amazing  vent,  was  of  Newcastle  and  Eox. 

2.  The  fact,  on  the  part  of  persons,  of  disposing 
of  goods  by  sale  ;  opportunity  for  selling  ;  market 
or  outlet  for  commodities. 

a  1548  Hall  Ckron.,  Hen.  V/It,  174  We  trust  you  will 
not  moue  vs  to  bye  the  thyng,  wbiche  wee  cannot  vtter,  for 
in  all  places  our  vent  is  stopped  and  forbidden.  1575  Brieff 
Disc.  Tronb.  Franck/ord  (1846)  84  Saying  that  he  woulde 
stoppe  all  mennes  vents  (as  he  termed  it)  and  receiptes. 

1600  Holland  Livy  1002  To  the  end,  that. .they  might.. 
be  served  of  a  mart-towne  for  vent,  and  a  place  of  receit  for 
all  forreine  merchandise,  c  1630  T.  Mun  England's  Treas. 
(1664)  17  So  far  forth  as  the  high  price  cause  not  a  less  vent 
in  the  quantity.  1671  Charente's  Customs  Tajjleita  69  As 
for  the  Trade  and  Traffick  of  those  parts,  it  is  much  the 
same, ..unless  it  be  that  the  vent  is  better  in  some  places 
than  others.  1709  in  Heariie  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  II.  191  The 
Amsterdam  publisher. .carrying  a  considerable  part  of  his 
impression  into  France,  and  hoping  for  a  quick  vent  there. 
i76o-7»  tr.  ymiH  ^  Ulloa's  Voy.  (ed;  3)  II,  398  The  traders 
.  .consign- .their  European  goods.. to  their  correspondents 
in  other  parts  for  vent.  1778  (W.  H.  Marshall]  Minutes 
Aerie.  19  May  1776,  What,  then,  must  be  the  fate  of  those 
who  do  not  keep  a  minute  account,  neither  of  the  yield  nor 
of  the  vent  ? 

b.  In  phrases  with  verbs,  as  to  find  or  have  vent. 

1557-71  .\.  Jenkisson  Voy.  /f   Trax'.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  116 

W'e  be  vncertaine  what  vent  or  sale  you  shall  finde  iti  Persia. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  367  They  vsed  in  old  lime  to  gather 
the  Incense  but  once  a  yerc ;  as  hauing  Utticvent,  and  small 
retume,  and  1es:»e  occasion  to  sell  than  now  adaies.  1674 
Marvell  Reh.  Transp.  11.  54  Or  by  only  naming  it  hoped  to 
procure  vent  or  better  their  Uvelybood.  1707  Mortimer 
Husb.  (1721)  II.  62  Such  Uses  as  you  design  to  sell  your 
Wood  for,  which  you  must  be  regulated  in  by  the  vent  you 
have. 

C.  Const,  of, 
a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  /K,  241  Thether  was  one  of 
their  common  trafficques  and  ventes  of  all  their  Merchaun- 
dice,  1577  HoLiNSHEO  Chron.  II.  951/2  By  this  grant  it 
was  thoughie,  y*  the  king  might  dispend  a  M.  markes  ster- 
ling  a  (lay,  such  vent  of  wooUes  had  the  English  merchants. 
1600  Hakluvt  Voy.  (1810)  III.  504  Where  he  had  peaceable 
traffique,  and  made  vent  of  the  whole  number  of  his  Negros. 
1690  Child  Disc  Trade  (1698)  59  Much  foreign  tr.-»de  will 
cncrease  the  vent  of  our  native  manufactures,  and  much 
vent  will  make  many  workmen.  ijoo\.\yj  Council 0/ Trade 
(1751)  141  This  demand.. at  home  will  in  all  probability 
make  way  for  the  exportation  and  foreign  vent  of  at  least  so 
much  more.  1778  Eng.  Caz,  (cd.  2)  s.v.  Malton,  Malton. . 
was  heretofore  famous  for  its  vent  of  corn ,  fish,  and  country 
utensils.  i8ta  G.  Chalmers  Historical  Vieiv  46  The  alien 
duties,  which  had  always  obstructed  the  vent  of  native 
manufactures. 

d.  Const. _^r. 
1583  SrubBES  Anat.  Abus.  11.  (18S2)  39  To  filch  and  steale 
whatsoeuer  they  can  lay  their  hands  vpon,  scing  they  may 
haue  such  good  vent  for  y*  same.  1591  Greene  Conny 
Catch,  n.  3  Any  Faire,  Mart,  or  other  place  where  any  good 
vent  for  horses  is.  a  x66x  Fuller  Worthies,  Essex  \.  (1662) 
•?i8,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  better  to  wish  them  good 
Wares  to  Vent,  or  good  Vent  for  their  Wares.  1689  Apol. 
Fail.  Walker  s  Ace.  23  The  tenth  being  more  than  he  hopes 
to  have  vent  for  in  England.  1717  Pope,  etc.  Art  0/ Sink- 
ing 72,  I  doubt  not,  but  we  shall. .procure  a  farther  vent 
for  our  own  product.  1761  Hume  Hist,  Engl.  II.  xxvi.  118 
If  husbandmen  understand  agriculture,  and  have  a  ready 
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vent  for  their  commodities.  17B8  Priestley  Led.  Hist.  v. 
Iviii.  460  If.  .they  find  a  vent  for  these  goods  abroad,  they 
will  have  wherewith  to  purchase  the  produce  of  other 
countries.  1828  Southev  in  Q.  Rev.  XXXVII.  546  Yet, 
even  then,  more  goods  were  produced  than  there  was  vent 
for.  _  1868  E.  Edwards  Ralegh  I.  vi.  97  The  ordinary  vent 
for  timber  of  any  sort,  in  Ireland,  was  very  limited. 

1 3.  A  place  where  goods  are  or  may  be  sold  j  a 
market,  mart.    Obs,—^ 

1580  R.  Hitchcock  Politic  Flat  f  ij,  At  Rone  in  Fraunce 
which  is  the  chefest  vent,  be  solde  our  EngUshe  wares,  as 
Welche  and  Manchester  Cottons. 

1 4.  [After  Sp.  venta."]  An  inn  or  tavern  ;  a  bait- 
ing or  posting  house.  Obs.    (Cf.  Venta.) 

1577  Hellowes  Gucuards  Chron.  14  The  seate  of  Yslo- 
briga  was,  where  nowe  the  ventes  of  Caparra,  being  bayting 
places,  stand.  z6za  Shelton  Don  Qnix.  i.  ii.  (1620)  10  He 
perceiued  an  Inne,  neere  vnto  the  high  way ;.  .forthwith  as 
soone  as  he  espied  the  Vent,  he  fained  to  himselfe  that  it 
was  a  Castle,  a  1625  Fletcher  Love's  FUgr.  1.  i.  Our 
house  Is  but  a  zient  of  need,  that  now  and  then  Receives  a 
guest,  between  the  greater  Towns  As  they  come  late. 

fVeut,  app.  a  variant  spelling  of  Went  sb, 

1513  Douglas  ^neid  iii.iv.  40  Fro  that  place  syne  ontill 
ane  cave  we  went,  Vndir  a  hingand  hewch,  in  a  derne  vent 
[v.r.  went]. 

tVent,  v.^     Obs,  rare.     [f.  Vent  jd.l] 

1.  trans.  To  trim  the  openings  or  slits  of  (a  gar- 
ment).    Cf.  Kent  v. 

1547  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Edw.  F/  (1914)  16  Longe  gownes 
or  Cassockes  for  women  of  red  Sarcenet,  .puff'yd  with  whyte 
sarcenet  &  ventyd  with  the  same.  1606  in  Lismore  Papers 
Ser.  n.  (1887J  !•  m  Fustain  to  ventt  it  \sc.  a  gown]  doune 
before. 

2.  To  crenellate  (a  wall). 

1531  in  Bailey  Hist.  Toxvcr  (1821)  p.  xi,  The  walls., 
rounde  aboute  to  be  copyde,  ventyde,  lowpyde,  and  crestyde. 
Ibid.y  The  walls  of  the  same  with  one  turret  to  be  ventyde. 

Vent  (vent),  2^.-  Also  7  vente,  ventt,  [f. 
Vent  sb.'^^  or  ad.  F.  eventer  Event  v^-  Cf.  also 
AvENT  v.  The  senses  of  OF.  and  F.  venter  are 
barely  represented  here.] 

I.  trans,  f  1.  To  provide  (a  liquor  cask,  etc.) 
with  a  vent  or  outlet  for  gas  or  vapour.    Obs, 

X398[sce  Venting  vbl.sb.\.  1495  Trevisds  Barth,  DeP.  R. 
XVII.  clxxxvi.  727  The  strengthe  of  feruent  must..brekyth 
ful  strouge  ve^selles  that  it  is  put  in,  but  thei  be  vented. 
1570  Levins  Manip.  66  To  vent,  aperire,  euacuare.  1580-3 
Greene  Mamillia  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  57  The  wine  vessel 
beyng  ful,  lets  pa^se  no  wine,  though  neuer  so  wel  vented. 
1607  Walkington  opt.  Glasses  The  vessel  beein[g]  vented 
and  broch't,  tels  the  taste  what  liquor  issueth  from  it.  1703 
Art  Sf  Myst.  Vintners  <y  Wine^Coopers  11  They  draw  them 
forth  for  sale  as  fast  as  they  can  vent  them. 

J^S'  '5^  Nashe  nat.  Absurdity  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  35 
These  Bussards  thinke  knowledge  a  burthen,  tapping  it 
befoie  they  haue  half  tunde  it,  venting  it  before  they  haue 
filled  it. 

b.  fig.  To  relieve  or  unburden  (one*s  heart  or 
soul)  in  respect  of  feelings  or  emotions.    Alsor^. 

c  i6a6  W.  BoswoRTH  Arcadius  <$■  SePha  \.  843  With  these, 
and  such  like  words,he  vents  his  soul  Of  those.  .Conjectures, 
1631  Hevwood  Engl.  Elizabeth  {1641)  55  The  King  having 
something  vented  himself  with  laughing,  replied.  1709 
Steele  Tatter  No.  22  p  2  Without  any  Purpose  in  his  Talk, 
but  to  vent  an  Heart  overflowing  with  Sense  of  Success. 
1799  Winter  Let.  in  Jay  Wks.  (1843)  V.  92,  I  vented  my 
soul  in  a  line  to  Mr.  Peronet. 

t  2.  To  discharge,  eject,  cast  or  pour  out  (liquid, 
smoke,  etc.) ;  to  carry  off  or  away ;  to  drain  in 
this  way.  Also  with  advs.,  as  away,  do2vn,/orthj 
out.    Obs. 

Said  usually  of  the  containing  thin^,  but  sometimes  of  the 
force  or  means  by  which  outlet  is  given.  Examples  with 
advs.  are  placed  under  («). 

{a)  1587  HoLiNSHED  Chron.  (ed.  2)  III.  55S/1  The  infec- 
tious smother  of  this  venemous  vapor.,  had  beeiie  readie  to 
choke  all  chrbtendome,  had  not  by  the  wisedome.  .of  the 
princes  there,  the  same  the  sooner  beene  vented  away.  x6oi 
2tid  Ft,  Return/r.  Parnass.  1  v.  iii.  1S88  Those  leaden  spouts, 
That  nought  downe  \v,r.  doej  vent  but  what  thcydoreceiue. 
X644  G.  Plattes  in  Hartlib's  Legacy  (1655)  iy8  I'he  pits., 
will  vent  away  the  superfluous  water  continually,  and  keep 
the  se  liar  alwaies  dry.  165a  French  Vorkshiie  Span.  19 
They  being  vented  forth,  the  heat  would,  .be  extinguished. 

{b)  1633  G.  Hkkbert  Temple,  Providence  xviii,  Springs 
vent  their  streams,  and  by  expense  get  store.  1646  P. 
BuLKELEY  Gospel  Covt.  I.  114  Be  not  like  dry  vessels  that 
will  vent  nothing.  jj\n  W.  Rogers  Voyage  (1718)  383  Wc 
found  it  [the  leak]  did  not  encrease  more  than  one  pump 
could  vent.  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  $  297  The  copper 
funnels  for  venting  the  smoke  from  the  kitchen  fires. 

fig.  i6aa  Bacon  Hen.  VII,  98  If  there  should  bee  any  bad 
Bloud  left  in  the  Kingdome,  an  Honourable  Forraine  Warre 
will  Vent  it.  a  1637  Sir  J.  ^ej^mwosx  Bosivorth  F.  552  My 
Strength  ib  spent,  .\nd  some  perhaps  of  Villain  Blood  will 
vent  Sly  weary  Soul. 

f  b.  Of  persons,  animals,  or  their  organs :  To 
cast  out,  expel,  or  discharge^  esp.  by  natural 
evacuation  ;  to  evacuate  (urine,  etc.).    Obs, 

1607  TopsELL  Four-/.  Beasts  249  With  a  medicine  made  of 
an  Affrican  Sparrow  mixed  with  this,  he  procured  one  to 
make  water,  and  to  void  a  great  stone  which  had  not  vented 
his  vrine  in  many  daies.  i6ti  Shaks.  Cymb,  i.  ii.  5  Where 
ayre  conies  out,  ayre  comes  in  :  There's  none  abroad  so 
wholesome  as  that  you  vent,  1641  Milton  Reform.  \\, 
Wks.  1851  III.  70  The  very  maw  of  Hell  ransack't,  and  made 
to  give  up  her  conceal'd  destruction,  ere  shee  could  vent  it 
in  that  horrible  and  damned  blast.  1656  J.  Smith  Pract. 
Pkysick  94  The  Chylus  . .  cannot  all  be  changed  into 
water,  and  if  it  were  changed,  yet  the  Reins  can  vent  it 
forth.  1738  tr.  Guazzo's  Art  Convers.  74  Such  as  vent  such 
pestiferous  Blasts,  ought  to  have  their  Wind  stopt  with  a 
Halter.     1846  J.  Baxter  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  11.  99 


Sheep  that  are  infected  with  this  disorder  cannot  vent  the 
seed,  the  ova,  from  their  liver,  on  the  ground. 

trans/,  c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  xix.  97  When  Alcmena  was 
to  vent  the  force  of  Hercules. 

fig.  i6o8  T.  Morton  Preamb.  Encounter  iii  Whatsoeuer 
bittcrnesse  the  gall  of  this  man  could  vent  out. 

t  C.  To  shed  (tears).    Also  with  out.   Obs.  rare. 

1633  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  123  Having  first 
suffered  me  to  Tent  out  my  teares,  for  the  disbuidning  of  my 
heart  [etc.].  1760-72  H.  Brooke  Fool 0/ Qital.  (1809)  III. 
16  He. .vented  the  tears  of. .pleasure,  love,  and  gratitude. 

3.  a.  To  give,  heave,  or  utter  (a  groan,  sigh, 
etc.).     Now  rare  ox  poet. 

1602  Marston  Antonio'' s  Rev.  iv.  iv,  I.. vent  a  heaving 
sigh.  1615  T.  Adams  White  Devil  42  The  poore  confident 
plainiife  goes  home  undone;  his  moanes,  his  groanes  are 
vented  up  to  heaven.  1718  Pope  Iliad  xv.  123  Behold 
.\scalaphus  !  behold  him  die,  But  dare  not  murmur,  dare 
nut  vent  a  sigh,  a  1763  Shekstone  Elegies  xiv.  45  Beneath 
her  palm  Idume  vents  her  moan.  1858  H.  Bushnell  Serin, 
Ne'jj  Li/e  lo  They  even  complain,  veniing  heavy  sighs. 
187a  Blackie  Lays  Highl,  122  Not  wise  is  he  who  vents  an 
angry  breath. 

t  b.  poet.  To  pour  out  (one's  soul)  in  death.  Obs. 

1718  Poi-E  Iliati  xvL  387  He  sinks,..  And  vents  his  soul, 
effused  with  gushing  gore. 

^'  fiS'  To  g*^e  vent  to  (an  emotion,  feeling, 
passion,  etc.)  ;  to  give  free  course  or  expression  to; 
lo  express  ;  to  make  manifest  or  known. 

1596  Shaks.  Tain.  Shr.  i.  ii,  179  Gieniio,  'tis  now  no  time 
to  vent  our  loue.  1603  Mahston  Antonio's  Rev,  \\.  iv,  I 
must  vent  my  griefes,  or  heart  will  burst,  1641  Tatham 
Distr.  State  11.  i.  Did  you  e'er  Hear  spleen  better  vented. 
1676  HoBBEs  Iliad  IV,  174  Would  Agamemnon  thus  would 
alwaies  vent  His  Choler.  172a  De  Foe  Plague  (1840)  74 
Others,  unable  to  contain  themselves,  vented  their  pain  by 
incessant  roarings,  u  1781  R.  Watson  Hist.  Philip  III 
V.  (1783)  349  The  resentment  of  Spain  was  farther  vented  in 
a  manifesto.  1820  ScoiT  iMonast.  xiv,  Martin.. suppressed 
not  his  indignation  a  moment  after  he  could  vent  it  with 
safety.  1841  Dickens  Barn.  Rudge  xxxii,  He  vented  the 
lightness  of  his  spirit  in  smiles  and  sparkling  looks.  1873 
SvMONDS  Grk,  Poets  v.  139  Habituated  to  associate  together 
in  large  bodies,  the  Dorians  felt  no  need  of  venting  private 
feeling. 

trans/,  a  1716  South  Serm.  (1744)  XI.  222  Things  con- 
trary will  vent  their  contrariety  in  mutual  strife. 

b.  To  let  loose,  pour  out,  wreak  (one's  anger, 
spleen,  etc.)  on  or  upon  a  person  or  thing.  (Cf.  5  b. ) 

1697  Dryden  yEneid  in.  ^03  The  Winds  and  Waves  com. 
plain,  And  vent  their  malice  on  the  Cliffs  in  vain.  1710 
Tatler  No.  260  p  3  That  fatal  distemper,  which  has  always 
taken  a  particular  pleasure  in  venting  its  spight  upon  the 
Nose.  1735  Johnson  Lobo's  Abyssinia,  Descr.  ix.  93  The 
Viceroy  disappointed  in  this  Sclienie,  vented  all  his  rage 
upon  Father  James,  1750  —  Rambler  No.  87  7  9  The  un- 
successful vent  their  discontent  upon  those  that  excel  them. 
1816  T.  L.  Peacock  Headlong  Hall  xiii,  To  vent  their 
spleen  on  the  first  idle  coxcomb  they  can  find.  1878  Bosw. 
Smith  Carthage  55  The  Carthaginians  unable  to  vent  th«ir 
anger  even  on  the  lifeless  corpse  of  the  unfortunate  Hamil- 
car,.. vented  it  on  his  innocent  soh. 

6.  fig.  To  give  out  or  forth,  publish  or  spread 
abroad,  by  or  as  by  utterance  ;  to  give  utterance  or 
publicity  to  (a  doctrine,  opinion,  etc.) ;  to  utter  (a 
word,  expression,  etc.).    f  Also  con'iX.  forth  01  out. 

Very  common  from  c  1600  to  c  1750  ;  now  somewhat  rare 
.or  arch. 

1602  2ttd  Ft.  Return/r.  Parnass.  11.  vi.  954  What  lack, 
faith  I  cannot  but  vent  vnto  thee  a  most  witty  ie!,t  of  mine. 
1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts,  N.  T.  277  After  that  God  had 
once  vented  and  declared  that  his  good  purpose  to  mankind. 
1648  Gage  West  Ind.  102  And  they  will  be  sure  to  vent  out 
some  non-truth.  1712  Steele  Spect.  No.  278  p  i  Learning 
by  Heart  Scraps  of  Greek,  which  she  vents  upon  all 
Occasions.  1764  H.  Walpqle  Lett.  (1891)  IV.  279,  I  hate 
to  send  you  every  improbable  tale  that  is  vented.  1817 
Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v.  iv.  431  The  Presidency  vent 
the  most  bitter  complaints.  1850  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  iii. 
(1865)  I.  107  The  nois^  declamations  he  vented  about  the 
imaginary  dangers  of  his  new  Carthage.  1871  Blackie 
Phases  of  Morals  i.  48  He  who  in  an  impulse  of  fearless 
fervour  vents  a  little  too  much  truth  [etc.]. 
b.  With  on  or  upon.  (Cf.  4  b.) 
1832  Ht.  Martineau ///■// 4-  Valley  y\.  85  Many  acurse  did 
the  least  wise.. vent  upon  the  French.  1843  Gladstone 
Glean.  (1879)  V.  65  The  nameless  author  who  has  recently 
vented  his  chaff. .  upon  the  public.  1844  Levek  T.  Burke 
v,  The  curse  vented  on  me  by  one  whose  ruin,  .lay  at  my 
own  father's  door, 

tc.  To  disclose,  divulge,  or  let  out  (a  secret, 
etc.).    Obs. 

1678  Makvell  Growth  Popery  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  176 
This  affair  was  carried  on  with  all  the  secreiie  of  so  great 
statesmen,  that  they  might  not  by  venting  it  unseasonably, 
spoil  [etc.].  1679  EvERARD  Popish  Plot  7  When  these 
matters  were  vented  out  of  [s^^by]  Sir  Robert. 

6.  refl.  Of  a  thing  :  To  discharge  (itself)  ;  to 
find  issue  or  exit. 

1650  Fuller  Pisgak  iv.  v.  81  Nilus  venteth  itself  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  seven  mouths.  1665  Sir  T. 
Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  120  That  very  year  the  earth  swelled 
with  such  a  tympany,  that  in  venting  it  self  all  Larr  was 
forced  to  quake.  1684  J.  Peter  Siege  Vienna  45  It  hapned 
that  they  were  all  left  standing,  the  Mine  venting  U  selt 
upqn  the  Edge  of  the  Ditch.  1726  Nat  Hist.  Ireland  193 
A  lake. .called  Loughchorib.. vents  it  self  into  the  sea  at 
Galway. 

b.  esp.  Of  an  emotion,  faculty,  quality,  etc. :  1  o 

find  vent:  to  express  or  show  (itself)  ///something. 

(<i)  1650  Fuller  Fisgah  iv.  vii.  138  It  is  to  be  feared  that 

this  sin  finding  itsusuall  way  obstructed,  will  watch  its  own 

advantage,  to  vent  itself  by  some  other  conveyances.     1702 

RowE  Amb.  Step-Moth.  i.  i.  375  The  Malice  of  the  Faction 
1    which  I  hate  Would  vent  it  self  even  on  thy  Innocence. 


VENT. 

x8o8  in  Km^x  <V  ytbhs'  Corr,  I.  456  The  fears  of  men., 
having  b«cn  taught.. to  vent  themselves,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
through  the  channel  of  sacrifice.  1849  Macaulay^/j^  A'w^. 
iii.  1.  367  The  cotfee  houses  were  the  chief  orgatis  through 
which  the  public  opinion  of  the  metropolis  vented  itself. 
«i86«  Buckle  Civiiiz.  (1869)  III.  iv.  193  This  ill-feeling 
increased  until,  in  1580,  it  vented  itself  by  the  abolition  of 
episcopacy. 

(*)  It  1661  FuiXKR  Worikies  (1840)  III.  468  Able  and  active 
bodies  are  not  to  vent  themselves  in  such  vain,  though  gain- 
ful, ostentation.  1669  Gale  Cri.  G^ntiUs  i.  iii.  i.  8  Affections 
..delight  to  vent  themselves  in  Poesie.  1763  J.  Brown 
p0ttry  fr  Music  loa  When  the  first  Fire  of  Enthusiasm  had 
vented  itself  in  the  Rapture  of  Hymns  and  Odes.  1819 
Scott  loanhce  xxvii,  The.  .decrepit  hag . .  whose  wrath  must 
vent  itself  in  impotent  curses,  a  1854  H.  Reed  Led.  Brit. 
Poets  xiiL  (1S57)  II.  159  This  cheerfulness  has  vented  itself 
in  his  playful  poetry. 

t7.  a.  To  eject  or  expel  (people)  out  of  a. 
country.    Obs.^^ 

1609  in  Gardiner  Hist  Eng.  I.  438  [A  wish  that  as  many 
natives  as  possible  might  be]  vented  out  of  tlie  land. 
tb.  To  rid  (a kingdom)  ^people,    Obs.—^ 

1613  Sib  T.  Stafford  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  \\.  (1887)  I. 
199  It  will  be  a  good  meanes  to  vent  that  Kingdome.  .of  a 
number  of  Idle  men  that  haue  nothinge  to  doe. 

f  c.  fig.  To  spend,  get  rid  of  (a  fortune).   Obs.~^ 

i6>o  B.  JoNSON  Aich.  ni.  iv,  How  doe  they  Hue  by  their 
wits,  there,  that  haue  vented  Sixe  times  your  fortunes? 

•f*  8    a.  To  dispense,  distribute,  Obsr~^ 

1616  Chapmak  O^jj.  xvn.  545  The  Pallace  royall..he 
enter'd..and  his  Trencher's  fraight  The  Keruers  gaue  him, 
tk  the  flesh  there  vented, 

t  b.  To  put  (coins,  etc.)  in  circulation  or  cur- 
rency ;  to  give  in  payment;  to  pay  ont.  Obs. 

i6a9  Reg.  Privy  Counc.  Scoil.  Ser.  n.  III.  20  That  nane 
of  thame  presoome.  .to  vent  and  putt  amongs  his  Majesteis 
subjects  anie  of  the  saids  Embden  dollours.  1655  tr. 
Sorets  Com.  Hist,  Francion  xn.  31  Valerius  having  filled 
his  Purse  with  pieces  more  current  than  those  which  he 
ordinarily  vented.  1683  Col.  Rec,  Pennsylv.  I.  84  A 
Question  put  whether  there  be  not  some  persons  to  vent  such 
money  here. 

+  9.  To  explode  or  fire  (a  mine),  Obs.  rare. 

1687  J,  Richards  Siege  Buda  14  With  directions  that  if 
the  Miners  should  meet  with  the  Turks  Mine,  to  Vent  it. 

10.  To  supply  (a  gun)  with  a  vent  or  vent-piece. 

x8a8  Spearman  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  412  It  was  recom- 
mended that  iron  ordnance,  .might  be  vented  previously  to 
their  being  issued.  Ibid.^  A  gun  of  the  same  description 
vented  with  pure  copper.  1879  Man.  Artill.  Exerc.  201 
The  80-pr.  is  vented  in  the  same  manner  as  the  64 -pr.  58- 
cwt.  gun. 

II.  intr.  11.  Of  an  exhalation,  liquid,  smoke, 
etc, :  To  find  or  make  an  outlet  or  way  of  escape 
from  a  confined  space ;  to  come,  flow,  pass,  or  pour 
out  or  away  by  a  vent  or  opening.     Now  rare. 

(a)  1S40-X  Elyot  Image  Gov.  (.is$6)  64  Corrupt  exhala- 
cions,  ventynge  out  of  mens  bodyes.  1560  Whitehornk 
Oni,  Souidiours  {i^ZZ)  45  It  will  bee  surer  to  let  nothing  vent 
out  but  the  glasse  it  selfe.  1615  Day  Festivals'w.  joo  They 
were  full  of  new  Wine,  and  the  new  Wine  venting  out,  the 
Tongues  of  all  Nations  were  immediatly  set  a  float.  1704 
Diet.  Rust.  (1726)  s.v.  Blood-Spavin^  When  the  Blood  and 
Water  have  vented  away  as  much  as  they  will  do. 

{b)  1604  T.  Wright  Passions  iv.  i.  no  New  wine.. by 
venting  bursteth^the  bottle.  1645  Rutherford  Tryal  <^  Tri* 
Faith  (1845)  69  Smoke  venteth  at  the  window,  when  the 
chimney  refuseth  passage.  1694  Congreve  Double-Dealer 
IV.  ii,  A  cold  deadly  dew  already  vents  through  all  my 
pores.  1886  J.  Barrowman  Sc.  Mining  Terms  69  To 
k'enty  to  have  room  to  pass  away. 

fig'  ifi'S  Brathwait  Strappado^  etc.  (1878)  265  For  loue 
enclos'd  like  raging  elements  of  fire  and  water,  though 
imprisoned,  vents,  a  i635_Naunton  Fra^m.  Reg.  (1641)  4 
It  staved  off  all  Emulations,  .apt  to  rise  and  vent  in 
obloquious  acrimonie.  .where  there  is  one  onely  admitted 
into  high  administrations. 

fb.  To  become  known,  be  divulged.   Obs.~^ 

j6m  Bacom  Hen.  y// (1876)  26  The  earl  presently  com- 
municated the  matter  with  some  of  the  nobles, , .  at  the  first 
secretly;  but  finding  them  of  like  affection  to  himself,  he 
suffered  it  of  purpose  to  vent  and  pass  abroad. 

1 12.  Of  a  bottle,  confined  space,  etc. :  To  have 
or  obtain  an  outlet  by  which  the  contained  matter 
can  escape.     Freq.yf^.  or  in  fig.  context.   Obs. 

1599  Braughton's  Let.  ii.  9  Like  an  old  bottle  with  new 
wine,  vnlesse  you  should  vent,  you  would  burst.  16x4  J. 
Cooke  Greene's  Tu  Quoque  in  Dodsley  O.  PL  (1744)  HI.  56 
My  heart  is  swol'n  so  big,  that  it  must  vent,  Or  it  will  burst, 
j6a6  B.  JossON  Staple  o/N.  1.  ii,  (1905)  13  Quiet  his  mouth, 
that  Ouen  will  be  venting  else.  1655  Nicholas  Papers 
(Camden)  II.  324,  I  cannot  forbeare  filling  vpp  my  paper 
with  it,  for  such  as  we  are  must  vent  or  we  burst. 

b.  Sc.  To  let  out  or  discharge  smoke ;  to  carry 
off  smoke  (well  or  ill). 

1756  Mrs.  Calderwood  in  Coltness  Collect.  (Maitl.Club) 
225  And  neither  great  nor  small  [houses]  will  vent,  which 
obliges  them  to  use  stoves  :  nay,  these  stoves  will  not  vent 
at  the  chimney,  but  are  often  let  out  in  a  hole  in  the  outer 
wall.  Ibid.  236  As  you  know  we  cannot  have  in  any  kitchin 
above  two  stoves,  becau<;e  they  must  vent  up  the  chimney. 
1816  Scott  Antiq.  xi,  The  Green  Room  disna  vent  weel  in 
a  high  wind.  i8ss  Jamikson  Suppi,  .s.v..  That  lum  vents 
very  ill. 

O.   U.S.  Of  a  brook  :  To  flow  into  a  river. 

X784  J.  Belknap  Tour  to  White  Mts.  (1876)  7  A  large 
brook,  which  vents  into  Pine  River. 

tl3.  Spec.  (Seequot.)    Ohs.-^ 

1721  Bailey,  To  Vent^  (among  Glass  Plate  Workers,)  is  to 
crack  in  Working. 

m.  tl4.  intr.  Of  an  animal:  To  snuff  up 
the  air,  esp.  in  order  to  pick  np  the  scent  of  some- 
thing. Obs, 
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1538  Elyot,  Nicto,  tere,  to  vent  as  the  hound  doth,  whlche 
foloweth  the  dere  or  hare,  or  other  game.  1552  Huloet 
S.V.,  Vent  or  snucke  as  a  hound  or  spaniell  doth,  nicto. 
1579  Spbnsf.r  Sheph.  Cal.  Feb,  75  Seest,  howe  brag  yond 
liullocke  beares,  So  smirke,  so  smoothe,  his  pricked  eares?. . 
See  howe  he  venteth  into  the  wynd.  i6ia  Drayton  Poly- 
olb.  xiv.  20  At  the  full-bagg*d  cow,  Or  at  the  curl-fac'd  bull, 
when  venting  he  doth  low, , .  He  never  seems  to  smile.  1660 
R.  Coke  Justice  Vind.  9  It  is  observed  of  the  Fox,  that 
whensoever  hunted  to  ground,  he  never  comes  out,  but  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Burrow,  he  lies  and  vents  a  while. 
+  b.  trans/.  To  search  or  seek y"(7r,  Obs.~^ 

1574  Hfllowes  Guenara's  Fam.  Ep.  (1577)  344,  I  cannot 
denie,  but  that  after  the  manner  of  a  drunkarde,  that  venteth 
for  the  best  wine :  so  doe  mine  eyes  stare  and  wander  to 
finde  out  some  olde  Sepulture. 

f  15.  trans.  Of  animals,  hounds, etc. :  To  become 
aware  of,  to  detect  or  perceive,  by  means  of  the 
sense  of  smell ;   =  Scent  v.  i.   Obs, 

1576  TuRBERv.  Venerie  "j^  If  they  chaunce  once  to  vent 
the  huntesman  or  his  hounde,  they  will  straight  way  dis- 
lodge from  thence.  Ibid.  187  He  which  maketh  the  trayne, 
must  rubbe  the  soales  of  his  shoes  with  Cowes  dung,  least 
the  Foxe  vent  his  footing.  i6ix  Noble  Art  Venerie  96  My 
liege,  I  went  this  morning  on  my  quest.  My  hound  did 
siicke,  and  seem'd  to  vent  some  beast.  1660  R.  Coke 
Justice  Vind.  9  The  Fox, ..if  he  vents  any  thing  which 
causes  fear,  returns  to  ground  again.  Ibid.y  So  Deer  do 
naturally  desire  to  eat  Apples,  but  if  approaching,  they  vent 
ihem  to  have  been  handled  by  man,  they  forsake  them. 
1735  Somerville  C/tace  in.  544  Then  as  o'er  the  Turf  he  [a 
stag]  strains,  He  vents  the  cooling  Stream,  and  up  the 
Breeze  Urges  his  Course  with  eager  Violence. 

f  b.  trans/.  To  discover  or  discern.  Obs."^ 

1611  Cotgr.,  Onjlaire  <rf/<z,..men  begin  to  discouer  it, 
vent  it,  find  it  out. 

16.  To  smell  or  snufF  at  (something),    rare. 
1634  Massinger  Very  Woman  iii.  v,  Antonio  {pours  ont 

some  wine).  She  stirs,  and  vents  it :  Oh  !  how  she  holds  her 
nose  up  1  x88o  Shorthouse  J,  Ingiesant  I.  ii.  43  The 
hounds  came  trailing  and  chanting  along  by  the  riverside, 
venting  every  tree  root. 

17.  intr.  Of  an  otter,  or  beaver :  To  rise  to  the 
surface  in  order  to  breathe.  Also  trans/,  of  a  person 
(quot.  1600). 

1590  CocKAiNE  Treat.  Hunting  D  ij  b,  He  [the  otter]  will 
vent  so  oft,  and  put  vp  ouer  water. ..At  which  time  some 
must  runne  vp  the  water,  some  downe,  to  see  where  he  vents, 
1600  Fairfax  Tasso  xv.  Ix,  As  when  the  morning  starre 
escapt  and  fled.  From  greedie  wanes  with  dewie  beames  vp 
flies,.  .So  vented  she.  1647  Hexham  i.  s.v.,To  Vent  or  take 
breath  as  an  Otter.  1733  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVIII.  r8o 
When  she  [sc.  a  beaver]  swam  under  Water,  which  she  would 
do  for  two  or  three  Minutes,  and  tlien  come  up  to  vent, 
sometimes  raising  her  Nostrils  only  above  Water.  1735 
Somerville  Chace  iv.  433  Th'  ascending  Bubbles  mark  his 
[i.e.  an  otter's]  gloomy  Way.  Quick  fix  the  Nets,  and  cut  off 
his  Retreat  Into  the  sheltVing  Deeps.  Ah  I  there  he  vents  I 
1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  xxxiii.  One  of  the  otter-hunts,  .where 
the  animal  is  detected  by  the  hounds  from  his  being  neces- 
sitated to  put  his  nose  above  the  stream  to  vent  or  breathe. 
1856  'Stonehenge'  Brit.  Rur.  Sports  144/2  The  otter.. is 
obliged  to  come  up  and  'vent'  for  want  of  air.  1885 
Standard  2  April  5/3  Their  prey  is  rising  to  '  vent '. 

+  b.  trans.  To  cause  or  force  (an  otter)  to  come 
to  the  surface.    Obsr^ 

1688  Holme  Armoury  n.  134/2  An  Otter :  We  watch,  and 
Vent  him,  when  we  disturb  him.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Cre7u,  Vent  the  Otter^  Dislodge  him, 

1 18,  trans.  To  blow  (a  horn).   Obs.'"^ 

1601  F.  Tate  Househ.  Ord,  Edw.  Ily  §  57  (1876)  44,  j  to 
vent  the  home  shal  have  x^^.  a  day  wages. 

+ 19.  To  supply  with  fresh  air ;  to  ventilate.    Obs, 

160X  Holland  Pliny  I.  440  That  all  the  Apples. .be  so 
couched  as  that  they  touch  not  one  another,  but  haue  spaces 
between  to  receiue  equall  aire  for  to  bee  vented. 

t20.  To  lift  up  so  as  to  admit  air.    Obs.—'^ 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  hi.  i.  42  The  braue  Mayd  would  not 
disarmed  bee,  But  onely  vented  vp  her  vmbriere,  And  .so  did 
let  her  goodly  visage  to  appere. 

Vent,  v.^  Now  dial.  Also  6  .Si;,  went,  7 
vente.    [f.  F.  vente  Vent  sh.'^'\ 

1.  trans.  To  sell  or  vend  (commodities  or  goods); 
to  dispose  of  by  sale. 

Very  common  from  c  1600  to  c  1670. 

1478-9  Burgh  Rec.  Edin.  (1869)  I.  36  It  is  thocht  expedient 
that  all  persouns  half  licence  and  leif  to  cum  to  the  towne 
with  victualls  to., vent  the  samyn  on  Mononday,  Wedins- 
day,  and  Fryday.  x54S'-3  Act  34  Sf  35  Hen,  VIII^  c.  6 
Pynnes  which  be  dailie  vented,  uttered,  and  put  to  Sale 
within  this  Realme.  1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  ii. 
Colonies  66$  The  I  ii«land  Lands  might  truck  and  barter.  And 
vent  their  Wares  about  to  every  Quarter.  1605  B.  Jonson 
Volpone  ir.  ii,  They  are  quack-salners,  Fellowes,that  line  by 
venting  oyles,  and  drugs?  1661  in  J.  Simon  Ess.  Irish 
Coins  (1749)  127  Several  persons .. took  a  liberty,  .to  make  a 
kind  of  brass  or  copper  tokens,.. and  vented  them  to  the 
people  for  a  penny  each  piece.  1672  Collins  in  Rigaud 
Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  I.  200  England  doth  not  vent  above 
twenty  or  thirty  of  any  new  mathematical  book  he  brings 
over.^  1719  W.  Wood  Survey  Trade  217  While  Spain 
remains  an  independant  Nation,. .we  may  always  hope  to 
maintain .  .our  Trade  to  that  Kingdom,  and  vent  our  Manu- 
factures in  the  Indies.  1764  Burn  Poor  Laws  153  Hemp 
and  flax,,  .which  now  people  neglect  to  sow,  because  they 
have  no  way  to  vent  or  employ  it  1790  Shirrefs  Poems  316 
Tak  ye  tent,  How,  and  to  whom  your  bills  ye  vent.  1864 
in  O'DoNOGHUE  St.  Knighton  (Cornwall)  Gloss.  301. 

trans/.  165*  Gaule  Magastrom.  xxvi,  Hereupon  the 
astrologers  doe  mart  or  vent  the  effects  of  the  heavens  and 
the  stars. 

fb.  With  various  advs.,  as  a7/;(Z/,/(?r///,^.  Obs. 

c  1550  Disc.  Common  Weal  Eng.  (1B93)  62  As  much  as  he 
sliQiild  haue  for  the  more  well  vented  ouer,  so  much  should 
he  haue  for  the  lesse  woll  at  a  greater  custome  vented  ouer. 


VENTAIL. 

i6oa  Cabew  Cornivall  -^  The  nearenesse  helpeth  them.,  to 
vent  forth  and  make  return  of  those  comodiiies,  which  their 
owne,  or  cither  of  those  countries  doe  afford,  c  1630  T. 
MuN  England's  Treas.  79  We  trade  to  divers  places  where 
we  vent  off  our  naitive  commodities.  1631  Hevwood  Fair 
I  Maid  of  West  in,  To  vent  away  our  bad  commodities. 
I        t  O.  To  let  out  (land).   Obs.-'^ 

j  1603  G.  Owen  Pembrokeshire  viii.  (1891)  63  Some  land- 
!  lordes.  .founde  it  more  comodiouse  to  k«ape  it  in  their 
j  owne  handes  then  to  vente  it  out  at  xii*  an  acre  which  is  the 
I    vsuallerent  thireof. 

I  t2.  intr.  Of  goods:  To  have  or  find  sale;  to 
!   sell,  go  off  (well  or  ill).    Obs, 

1       ]6»   in   M.  Sellers    Eastland  Co.  (Camden)   Introd.  54 

I    Either  over  cheap  i>ennyworths  must  cause  our  said  cloths 

I    to  vent  there,  or  else  they  will  not  vent  at  all.     16*8-9 

;    DtGBY  Voy.  Medit.  (Camden)  29  Other  thinges  that  I  had 

j    which  would  vent  better  in  that  place  then  in  England. 

1670  J.   Smith    Eng.   hnprov.   Reviv'd  202   Cherries  will 

vent  at  most  Markets.  1670  Narborough  Jrnl.  mAcc.Sev. 

Late  Voy.  i.  (1694)  no  Commodities  would  bear  a  much 

greater  price  than  what  I  mention,  and  there  would  vent 

greater  quantities. 

II  Venta  (ve'nta).  Also  7  vento.  [Sp.  venta 
(~Pg.  venda^x—V..  vendita:  see  Vent  sb.'^"]  A 
Spanish  hostelry  or  wayside  inn. 

1610  in  Birch  Crt.  ^  Times  Jos.  I  (1848)  1. 107  Our  ventas 
and  hostelries  without  victuals  or  lodging.  1618  R.  Cocks 
Diary  (1883)  II.  89  As  we  retorned,  we  went  into  a  vento 
or  tavarne.  x66a  J.  Davies  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  205 
Those  places.. are  as  the  Ventas  in  Spain,  and  serve  for 
Inns  upon  the  High-way.  1775  Twiss  Trav.  Portug.  ^  Sp. 
39  note,  A  venta  is  a  lone  house,  established  by  public 
authority,  for  the  convenience  of  travellers.  179»  Towns- 
end  jfourn.  Spain  iii.  104  The  waggoners  and  drovers., 
being  seated  on  the  grass  before  the  doors  of  a  venta.  1817 
Keatinge  Trav,  I.  69  A  venta  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  this 
road  of  ascent.  1846  Ihackebay  Comhill  to  Cairo  Wks. 
igoo  V.  609  Through  the  flaring  lattices  of  the  Spanish 
ventas  comes  the  clatter  of  castanets.  1897  '  H.  S.  Merri- 
MAN '  In  Kedar's  Tents  v.  Beguiling  the  journey  with 
cigarette  and  song,  calling  at  every  venta  on  the  road. 

t Ventage  1.  Obs,—^  In  6  -adge.  [f.  Vent 
v,'^  +  -AGE.]    The  action  of  selling  or  vending ;  sale. 

1577  in  -loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  V.  426  The 
great  losse  they  sustayned  in  this  ventadge  by  meanes  of 
those  with  whom  tbey  have  sente . .  their  goodes  in  to  Spayne. 

Ventage  ^  (ve'nted5).  Also  7-9  ventige.  [f. 
Vent  .f/i.^-i- -AGE.] 

1.  One  of  the  series  of  apertures  or  holes  in  the 
length  of  a  wind  instrument  for  controlling  the 
notes ;  a  finger-hole. 

In  mod.  use  perh.  originally  from  Shakspere. 

x6oa  Shaks.  Ham.  iii.  ii- 373  (Q.^),  Gouerne  these  ventages 
[fol.  veiitiges]  with  your  fingers, ..&  it  wil  discourse  most 
eloquent  musique.  1776  Bl'rnev  Hist.  Music  I.  264  It  was 
found  practicable  to  produce  the  same  variety  of  tones  with  a 
single  pipe,  by  means  of  ventiges  or  holei.  1794  Burns  Let. 
to  G.  TJiomson  20  Nov.,  The  stock  has  six  or  seven  ventiges 
on  the  upper  side,  and  one  back-ventige,  like  the  common 
flute.  1834  M.  Scott  Cruise  Midge  xxiii,  An  instrument 
made  of  some  bright  yellow  hard  wood, . .  the  ventiges  [184a 
ventages]  inlaid  with  gold.  1876  J.  Weiss  Wit,  Hum.  ^ 
Shahs.  V.  171  It  is  enough  for  him  to  finger  the  ventages  of 
a  recorder  and  invite  Guiidenstem  to  play  upon  it. 

transf.  i6ta  Webster  White  Devil  11.  i.  299  He  will  shoot 
pils  into  a  mans  guts,  shall  make  them  have  more  ventages 
than  a  comet  or  a  lamprey. 

2.  A  comparatively  small  opening  for  the  passage 
of  air,  etc. ;  an  air-hole  or  vent-hole, 

1623  Webster  Duchess  Malfi  n.  v,  I  would  have  their 
bodies  Burnt  in  a  coal-pit  with  the  ventage  stopp'd.  17*6 
Leoni  AlbertisArchit.  \\.x\'2l-2  In  subterraneous  Conduits 
you  shou'd  open  Ventiges  like  Wells. . .  1  have  seen  such 
Ventiges  in  the  Country  of  the  Marsi. 

b.   =  Vent  sb^^  11  d. 
1875  Knight  Diet,  Mech,  sjo-^/i  The  ventages  of  ordnance 
are  bushed  with  copper. 

3.  Means  for  the  escape  of  air. 

1615  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  (1857)  226  She  rises  with  a 
purpose  to  be  extreamely  sober :  this  begets  silence,  which 
gives  her  a  repletion  of  aire  without  ventage ;  and  that  takes 
away  her  appetite. 

Ventage,  obs.  form  of  Vintage. 

Ventail.  Now  J/ist,  Forms:  a,  ^~6  (9) 
ventayle,  5  -tayll(e,  -tayl;  4-6  (9)  ventaile, 
5-6  -tale,  5  -taill  (9  -taille),  4,  9  ventail  (5  Sc. 
wen-),  fi.  5  ventalle,  5-6  -tall,  6  -tal,  [a,  OF. 
ventailkf  -taile^  ventalle  (mod.F.  ventail  masc,  = 
OProv.  ventalha^  It.  ventaglta),  i.  vent  wind,  air. 
Hence  also  MHG,  vin-,finieilef  vintale,  A  purely 
English  variant  is  Avektail. 

As  the  sense  of  '  breathing-place*  appears  to  be  inapplic- 
able to  the  earliest  use  of  the  word  (see  sense  i)  in  French 
and  P-Inglish,  the  name  may  originally  have  been  given  to 
the  piece  of  armour  from  a  real  or  fancied  resemblance  to 
some  other  article  so  designated.  Other  senses  of  the  OF. 
word  (and  of  the  related  forms  ventele,  ventail,  and  vental) 
are  fan,  vane  (of  a  windmill),  sluice,  shutter,  leaf  (of  a  fold- 
ing door  or  picture).  In  OF.  romances  the  ventaille  is  freq. 
mentioned  as  covering  the  heart  or  breast :  cf.  Chaucer 
Clerk's  Tale  IZ43.] 

1 1.  A  piece  ot  armour  protecting  the  neck,  upon 
which  the  helmet  fitted  ;  a  neck-piece.  06s. 

a,  a  1330  Roland  ff  V.  863  His  ventail  he  gan  vn-lace  & 
smot  of  his  heued  in  l>e  place.  13. .  Guy  Warjv.  (A.)  92  His 
hehne  was  of  somichel  mi^t,  Wasneuer  man  ouer-comen  in 
fi^t  pat  hadde  it  on  his  ventayle.  a  1400  Sir  Perc.  XTZ'i  He 
hitt  hym  evene  one  the  nekk-bane,  Thurgh  ventale  and  pe- 
sane.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk,  14375  Her  helmes  were  on  her 
ventayles  sperde.  c  1450  Lovf.lich  Grail  xiv.  33  Helmes, 
hawherkes,  &  ventaylles  also,  AUe  to  the  Grownde  he  dyde 
hem  go. 
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p.  a  1400  Sgr.  lowe  Degre  222  Your  basenette  shall  be 
burnysshed  brjght,  Your  ventall  shalbe  well  dyght,  With 
starres  of  gold  it  shall  be  set. 

2.  The  lower  movable  part  of  the  front  of  a 
helmet,  as  distinct  from  the  vizor ;  latterly,  the 
whole  movable  part  including  the  vizor. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  70,^0  The  duke  with  a  dynt  derit  hym 
agayn,  t>at  the  viser  &  the  veiitaile  voidet  hym  fro,  c  1400 
Anturs  o/Arth.  xxxii,  Then  lie  auaylet  vppe  his  viserne 
fro  his  veiitalle.  c  1470  Got.  4-  Gaiu.  867  He  braidit  vp  his 
ventaill,  That  closit  wes  clene.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon 
cxxiv.  448  Vnder  the  ventayle  of  his  helme  the  tery;s  of 
water  fell  downe  fro  his  eyen.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ni.  ii.  24 
Through  whose  bright  ventayle..  His  manly  fecclookt 
foorth.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  vi.  xxvi,  l^er  ventall  vp  so  hie, 
that  he  descride  Her  goodly  visage,  and  her  beauties  pride. 
180a  James  Milit.  Diet.,  V^entnil,  that  part  of  a  helmet 
which  is  made  to  lift  up.  1865  Kingston  James  Tasso  xx. 
xii,  Thro'  the  barred  ventayle  his  flushed  features  shone. 
[1869  BouTELL  Arms  4-  Armour  \'\\\.  \-2'j  This  piece,  called 
themesaii,  ot  vtursat/j .  .hut  more  generally  known  in  Eng- 
land as  the  ventaiU,  or  visor,  was  pierced  for  both  sight 
and  breathing  )  1906  S.  Heath  Ejffigies  in  Dorset  10  Some- 
times with  a  movable  '  veiitaille '  or  visor. 

fb.  One  of  the  vents  or  air-holes  of  this.   Obs.^"^ 

1470-85  Malory  A  rthur  x.  be.  516  The  blood  brast  oute  at 
the  veniayis  of  his  helme. 

-|-3.  Something  acting  as  a  sail  or  fan.    Obs. 

a  1539  Skeltos  CoL  Cloute  400  [The  nuns]  Must  cast  vp 
theyr  blacke  vayles,  And  set  vp  theyr  fucke  sayles,  To  catch 
wynde  with  their  ventales. 

t  Ventailet,  Obs.—^  In  5  ventaylett.  [Dim. 
of  (or  error  for)  prec]    =  prec.  2. 

1459  PastoH  Lett.  I.  487  Item,  v.  ventayletts  for  bassenells. 

Vental  (ve*ntal),  a.  rare,  [f.  L.  veni-us  Vent 
sb.'^  +  -AL.l     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  wind. 

1887  Field  14,  Nov.  (Cassell's),  The  strange,  vental  eccen- 
tricities that  had  been  occurring  on  our  coasts. 

il  Ventana.  Also  7  ventanna.  [Sp.,  f.  L. 
vent'US  wind.]     A  window, 

1670  Drvden  Conq.  Granada  I.  iil,  What  after  pass'd — 
Was  fir  from  the  Ventoitna  where  I  sate.  1851  Mavne 
Reid  Scalp  Hunt,  ix.  I.  121, 1,  .dress  myself,  and  sit  in  my 
'  ventana'.  1873 Dixon  Ttvo Queens  v.  lii.  I.  249  She  could 
. .  breathe  her  evening  hymn  from  the  ventana  of  Zoraya. 

Vented  (ve-nted),  ///.  a.  [f.  Vent  v.'^]  f  a. 
Exploded,  blown  up;  Obs,  b.  Allowed  to  escape ; 
discharged. 

1639  S.  D\}  Verger  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events  30  AH  the 
»ubtilties . .  were  as  so  many  vented  mines,  without  any 
effect,  xgii  Contemp.  Rev.  Oct.  522  Ihe  moral  forces  dis- 
engaged by  the  death  of  David  Livingstone  are  a  singular 
instance  of  this  vented  energy. 

Venteduct,  obs.  form  of  Ventiduct, 

+  Ventel,  v.  Obs.~^  [ad.  OF.  ventel-er  (raod.F. 
ventiler)'.  see  Ventilatk  7/.]    intr.  To  set  sail. 

\a  1400  Morte  Arth.  lyj  Qwene  alle  was  schyppede  that 
scbolde,  they  schounte  no  lengere,  Bot  ventelde  theme  tyte, 
as  be  tyde  rynnez. 

Venter^  (ve-ntai).  Also  6  ventre,  [a.  AF. 
ventre,  venter^  or  L.  venter  (whence  It.,  Fr.,  Prov., 
and  I'g.  ventre i  Sp.  vientre)j  paunch,  womb,  etc. 
In  anatomical  use  the  L.  pi.  ventris  is  occas. 
employed.] 

I.  L  One  or  other  of  two  or  more  wives  who 
are  (successively  or  otherwise)  sources  of  offspring 
to  the  same  persoiu  Usually  in  phrases  with  by. 
Orig.  (and  in  later  use  chiefly)  Law  {akeT  AV . ^er 
un,  per  autre y  venter). 

1544  tr,  Littleton's  Tenures  3  b,  Vf  man  haue  Issue  .ii. 
sonnes  by  .ii.  ventres,  /bid.  157  b,  Yf  a  tenaunt  in  tayle 
haue  issue  .ii.  daughters  by  dyucrs  ventres.  1628  Coke  On 
Litt.  I.  L  §  7  If  a  man  hath  issue  a  sonne  and  a  daughter  by 
one  venter,  and  a  son  by  another  venter.  1650  Weluon  Crt. 
Jos.  /,  89  M'  George  Villers  a  younger  sonne  by  a  second 
Venter.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  60  To  his  Sons 
by  another  Venter,  .he  gave  Money-portion*.  1677  Sasd- 
FORD  Geneal.  Hist.  Kings  Eng.  loi  Sons  of  his  said  Father 
by  the  first  Venter.  X7a6  Avliffe  Farergon  35  A  man 
dying  left  Issue  by  two  several  Venters.  1760  Sterne  Tr. 
Shandy  iv.  xxix,  His  sister  by  tlie  father's  side  (for  she  was 
born  of  the  former  venter).  1766  Blackstone  Co/«wr.  II. 
227lf  the  father  has  two  sons.,  by  different  venters  or  wives. 
1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  463  .\.  having  two  sons,  B. 
and  C,  by  several  venters. 

fig.  1651  Cleveland  Poems  3  Her  Speech,  .is  a  Kiss  oth' 
second  Venter,  c  1651  —  London  Lady  24  The  small  Dnnlc 
Country  Squires  of  the  first  venter.  1687  R.  L'Estrascb 
Ans.  to  Dissenter  47  The  Author  Writes  nimself  a  Church- 
of-England-Man,  but  it  must  be  by  a  Second  Venter  then; 
for  he  gives  bis  Orthodox  Mother  most  Bloudy  hard  Words. 
t  b.  Irregularly  used  of  a  woman's  first  or  second 
marriage.    Obs, 

1707  CiBBER  Double  Gallant  iv.  An  unlick*d  thinet  she 
call'd  Son— I  suppose  by  her  first  Venter.  1765  Footk 
Commissary  i.  (1782)  16  Mrs.  Lov,  Because.. the  more 
children  I  have  by  the  second  venter,  the  greater  [etc.]. 

2.  The  womb  as  the  source  of  one*s  birth  or 
origin  ;  hence  transf.^  a  mother  in  relation  to  her 
children  :  a.  In  the  phrase  of  one  (or  the  same') 
venter.     (After  AF.  de  mesme  le  venter^  ?  Obs. 

i57{>-8o  North  Plutarch  (1656)  113  Mnesiptolcma.  .was 
married  unto  her  half  brother  ArcbeptoUs,  for  they  were 
not  both  of  one  venter,  a  1641  Br.  Mountagu  Acts  <V  Mon. 
(1642)  19  Of  Isaac  by  Rebekah,  twins  were  born,.. Of  one 
venter,  though  not.. of  one  minde  or  disposition.  1655 
Stanley  Hist.  Fhilos.  1.47  He  allowed  brothers  and  sisters 

by  the  same  father  to  marry,  and  prohibited  only  brothers 

and  sisters  of  the  same  venter.  ( 1865  F.  M.  N  ichols  Britton 

1 1.  319  The  sister  of  the  same  venter  as  the  purchasor  shall 

be  the  nearest  heir.] 


Jig.  1669  Truth  Triumphant  (title-p.).  That  Quaking  Is 
the  Off-Spring  of  Popery ;  at  the  least,  the  Papist  and 
Quaker  are  botli  of  one  Venter. 

b.  In  phrases  with  by  (passing  into  sense  i). 

1591  Harington  Orl.  Fur.  xxxi.  xxvi,  I  am  your  fathers 
sonne,  not  by  one  venter.  i6ai  G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Met.  xiii. 
(1626)  258  Laertes  was  my  Sire... By  the  venter  I  From 
Hermes  spring,  c  1630  Risdon  Sur^f,  Devon  §  266(1810)  275 
My  Sister,  by  one  Venter.  1756  Nugent  Moniesguiett's 
Spirit  Laws  I.  v.  63  It  was  not  permitted  to  marry  a  sister 
by  the  same  venter. 

t  c,  iransf.   (See  quot.)    Obs~^ 

1661  Lovei.l  Hist.  Anim.  ^  Min,  138  Those  egges  are 
most  wholesome  that  are  most  temperate,  they  being  like 
their  venters. 

3.  a.  The  womb  ^a  woman,  rare. 
a  i6s6Usshkr  Atin.  (1658)342  Another  son  of  Lysimachus, 
but  by  the  Venter  of  ()dryssias,  another  wife  of  his.     1767 
tr.  Voltaire's  Ignorant  Phiios.  169  The  brother  Cordeliers 
averred  that  Mary  had  not  sinned  in  her  mother's  venter. 
t  b.  A  single  occasion  of  child-bearing.    Obs.~'^ 

1657  Fenit.  Conf.  vii.  127  As  to  bring  forth  at  one  venter 
twins.  1728  Chambers  Cyci.  s.v.,  Venter  is  also  used  for  the 
Children  whereof  a  Woman  is  deliver'd  at  one  pregnancy. 
//'/(/.,  Thus,  two  Twins  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  Venter. 

II.  4.  In  man,  quadrupeds,  etc. :  One  or  other 
of  the  three  chief  cavities  containing  viscera,  con- 
sisting of  the  abdomen,  thorax,  and  head.  Usu.  in 
pi.  or  with  qualifying  term.    ?  Obs, 

16x5  Crooke  Body  of  Man  vii.  i.  (1631)  432  It  is  now  time 
wee  should  ascend  into  the  third  venter,  the  seate  and  very 
residence  of  the  Soule.  x66z  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  ^  Min. 
299  The  venters  are  the  inferiour,  or  abdomen  1  the  midle,  or 
thorax  ;  or  the  supreame,  which  is  the  head.  1683  Gibson 
Auat.  2  The  three  venters  are  the  cavities  of  the  abdomen 
or  Belly,  the  Chest,  and  Head.  1720  Phil.  Trans.  XXXI. 
84  The  Liver,  Spleen  and  other  parts  of  the  lower  Venter. 
1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  218  Deep  Ab- 
scesses, in  the  Neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  three  Venters, 
177X  Encycl.  Brit.  I,  277/1  The  middle  venter,  or  cavity  of 
the  breast. 

+  b.  Spec.  The  chest  or  thorax.  Obs,''^ 

x668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Bartliol.Anat.  11.  Introd.  85  The 
middle  Venter  or  Belly  termed  Thorax  the  Chest,  and  by 
some  absolutely  Venter. 

5.  t  a.  One  of  the  four  stomachs  in  ruminants. 
1607  TopSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  83  In  the  second  venter  of  a 

cow  there  is  a  round  black  Tophus  found.  1661  Lovell 
Hist.  Anim.  /f-  Atin.  45  They  [elephant.s]  have  short  joynts, 
4  venters ;  a  liver  four  times  as  btgge  as  an  oxes.  1676 
Grew  Musxunty  An<tt.  Stomach  ^  Guts  iv.  17  The  Sto- 
machs or  Venters  in  a  Sheep  are  Four.  1706  Phillips  (ed. 
Kersey),  Venter, ..one  of  the  four  Stomachs  of  Beasts  that 
chew  the  Cud. 

trans/.   x66i  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  ^  Min.  Isagoge  b  8, 
Neere  to  the  mouth  is  a  venter,  like  the  craw  of  birds. 
b.  Anat.  The  abdomen,  the  belly. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  /  'enter,  the  Belly  or  Paunch. 
1738  Chambers  CycL  s.v.,  Jonah  is  said. .to  have  been 
three  days  111  the  whale's  venter,  or  belly.  1847-^  Todd's 
Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  i.  639/2  Those  very  structures  which  in  the 
saurian  venter  opposite  its  lumbar  spine . .  appear  as  the  ven< 
tral  ribs.  Ibid.  654  The  reptilian  venter  and  loins.  1859  in 
Mavnb  Expos.  Lex.  s.v. 

o.  That  part  in  lower  forms  of  animal  life  more 
or  less  corresponding  in  function  or  position  to 
the  belly  of  man  or  mammals.  (Sometimes  distin- 
guished from  abdomen :  see  quots.) 

c  1790  EncycL  Brit.  (ed.  3)  VI.  678/1  Venter,  the  Belly,  is 
the  inferior  part  {of  the  insect].  1843  Bkande  Diet.  Sd., 
etc.  1288  Venter,  in  Entomology,  signifies  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  1848  Froc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  306  Venter 
. .  of  a  paler  tint  than  the  back.  1851  Dana  Crust,  i.  629  The 
animal  frequently  throws  its  abdomen  forward  along  its 
venter  towards  its  head.  187a  Coles  N.  Amer.  Birds  17 
Abdomen .  .has  been  unnecess-^rily  divided  into  epigastrium, 
or  *  pit  of  the  stomach*,  and  venter,  or  '  lower  belly  ' ;  but 
these  terms  are  rarely  used. 

6.  Anat.  ta.   (See  quot.  1728.)  Obs. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  759  [This  muscle]  was  called 
Digastricus  because  it  hath  two  Venters  or  Bellies.  i7»3 
Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Muscle^  The  Venter  or  Belly  is  the 
body  of  the  Muscle,  being  a  thick,  fleshy  part,  into  which 
are  inserted  .\rteries  and  Nerves.  Ibid.  s.v..  Venter,  or 
Belly  of  a  Muscle  Ictc.].  [Hence  in  later  Diets.} 
b.  The  belly  or  hollowed  surface  of  a  bone. 

1851  Ramsbotham  Obstetric  Med.  ^  Surgery  2  The  chief 
extent  of  the  inner  surface  [of  the  hip  bone]  is  concave  and 
smooth,  and  is  called  the  venter.  1x1883  C.  H.  Fag^je 
Princ.  ^  Fract.  Med.  (1886)  1. 89  A  large  bossy  prominence 
projecting  from  lx>th  the  dorsum  and  the  venter.  1887 
Cassell's  Encycl,  Diet.,  Subscapular  muscle, .  .a  muscle  aris- 
ing partly  by  muscular . .  fibres  from  the  venter  of  the  scapula. 

1 7.  transf.  The  space  included  within  the  out- 
line of  the  square  Hebrew  characters.  Obs.~^. 

1771  LucKOMBE  Hist.  Printing  467  The  Powers  of  the 
Hebrew  Alphabet  are  distinguished  by  Points  that  letters 
have  either  in  their  venter,  or  over  their  body. 

Venter  2  (ve-nt3j).    [f.  Vent  z'.a  + -eb.] 
1,  One  who  utters  or  gives  vent  to  a  statement, 
doctrine,  etc.,  esp.  of  an  erroneous,  malicious,  or 
objectionable  nature. 

1611  G.  H.  Anti-Coton  76  This  erroneous  doctrine  ought 
to  be  refuted,  and  the  venters  thereof  punished.  1683  Hooker 
Fordage's  Myst.  Div.  Pref.  Ep,  15  But  what  of. ,  Blasphemies 
stupendous;  to  pass  by.,  their  Utterers,  the  villancus 
Venters?  1707  Hearne  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  I.  318  A  Venter 
of  Lies  and  false  Stories.  1739  W.  Wilson  Def  Ref.  Ch. 
Scot.  ii.  79  The  Venters  of  the  said  Errors,  1885  Beveridgs 
Culross  fy  Tulliallan  I.  ix.  243  Venters  of  strange  oaths. . 
are  called  to  account  and  forced  to  do  penance,  1906  Oman 
Study  Hist.  4  Some  earlier  venter  of  such  harangues, 
t  2.  One  who  smelts  or  scents  out.  Obs.~^ 
i6tt  CortiK.,  Flaireur,. .z,  senter,  smeller,  venter. 


+  3.   .SV.  One  who  utters  forbidden  coin.    Obs."^ 

X629  Reg.  Privy  Couficil  Scot.  Ser.  11.  III.  20  Panes., 
upoun  persouns  venters,  outputters,  and  homebringers  of 
forbiddin  and  discharged  coyne. 

t Venter^,  Obs.  rare,  [f.  Vent  7;.3  +  -eb.] 
One  who  sells  or  offers  for  sale ;  a  vendor. 

i6»o  Shelton  Qitix.  (1746)  III.  i88  Now  let  the  Venter 
and  the  grand  Sancho  be  Arbitrators  and  Price-Setters 
between  your  Worship  and  me. ..The  Venter  and  Sancho 
both  agreed.  _  1681  Sc.  Act  in  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1649/3 
Venters  and  Disperseis  of  forbidden  Books. 

Venter,  etc.,  obs.  or  dial.  varr.  Venture,  etc. 
tVe*nter-point,   Obs.-'^  (Some  game.) 
1600  Rowlands  Lett,  Humours  Blood  Sat,  iv.  D  8  b,  At 
shoue-groate,  venter  poynt,  or  crosse  and  pile. 

Vent-giver.     [Vent  sb^^]    =  Venter 2  i. 

1611  CoTGK.,  Esventeiir,  ..a  venter,  or  vent-giuer. 
Vent-hole.     Also  venthole,  vent  hole.     [f. 
Vent  sb.'^  +  Hole  sb."] 

1.  A  hole  or  opening  for  the  admission  or  passage 
of  air,  light,  etc. 

1577  B.  GoOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  ii.  (1586)  70  Afterward 
stop  the  vent  holes  that  the  Mole  hath  in  euery  place.  1733 
Tui.L  Horse-Hoeing  Husb.  xiv.  1B6  A  large  Basket  drawn 
up  the  middle  of  each  [rick  of  sainfoin],  to  leave  a  Vent-Hole 
there.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler^s  Trav,  {\'}tQ)  III.  no  Two  large 
vent-holes  for  light  and  air  are  made  through  the  roof  of 
this  grotto.  1763  Mills  Fract.  Husb.  III.  123  It  was 
covered  with  good  oak  planks, ..leaving  only  some  vent- 
holes,  with  trap  doors,  or  covers,  fitted  very  exactly  to  them. 
1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  II.  113  Two  huts  and  four  families, 
but  for  these  vent-holes  entirely  buried  in  the  snow. 

2.  A  hole  or  opening  in  a  furnace,  etc.,  for  escape 
of  smoke  and  gases  or  the  admission  of  fresh  air. 

i6ia  Sturtevant  Metallica  (1854)  118  The  lower  vent- 
holes  let  out  the  smoak.  1664  Evelyn  Sylva  101  You  must 
make  Vent-holes.,  through  the  stuff  which  covers  your  heap 
to  the  very  wood.  1678  R.  R[ussell1  tr.  Geber  11. 1.  iv,  vi. 
96  A  Furnace  with  large  Ventholes  gives  both  a  clear  and 
strong  Fire.  1715  Desagulieks  /VVfj-ZwySr.  16  The  Passage 
X  of  the  Bellows  or  Vent-Hole.  Ibid.,  The  A\x  will  be  made 
so  thin  over  the  Vent-Hole,  as  to  press  less  than  that  which 
b  coming  from  without.  i86>  M.  Hopkins  Hazuaii  25  The 
suffocating  gases  which  escaped  from  the  red  hot  ventholes 
of  these  furnaces. 

b.  Any  hole  by  which  an  enclosed  space  com- 
municates with,  or  discharges  into,  the  outside  air. 

1750  Warburton  Julian  11.  vi,  A  hare  and  hollow  rock ; 
which  would  here  and  there  afford  vent-holes  for  such  fumes 
as  generated  within  to  transpire.  1799  G.  Smith  Labora- 
tory I.  43  Water-halls  have  a  hollow-globe,  turned  some- 
what oblong,  with  a  vent-hole.  1800  Phil.  Trans.  XC.  234 
The  case.. was  charged  through  its  vent-hole,  and  intro- 
duced into  a  twelve-pounder  carronade.  iSoz  Encycl.  Brit. 
Suppl.  II.  748/1  Vent-holes  may  be   bored  in  convenient 

Earts  of  the  deck.. from  whence  the  state  of  the  corn  may 
k:  known  by  the  effluvia  which  ascend. 
O.  In  fig.  uses. 
1711  E.  Ward  Vulgus  Brit.  11.  124  The  Ventholes  of  their 
Passion.     1908  Parish  Councils  22  The  council  serves  as  a 
vent-hole  for  complaints  and  suspicions. 

3.  Spec.  a.  An  air-hole  in  a  cask  ;  a  vent. 

1669  WoRLiDGK  Syst.  Agric.  120  Turn  it  up  into  the 
Vessel,  .to  ferment,  allowing  but  a  small  Vent-hole,  lest  the 
spirits  waste.  1707  Mortimer  Husb.  573  Have  near  the 
Bung-hole  a  little  Vent-hole  stopp'd  with  a  Spile.  1725 
Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Bre^ving,  Opening  and  stopping  the  Vent- 
hole  on  every  Change  of  Weather. 

Comb.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Meek.  2703  Vent/aucet,  an 
instrument  which  may  act  as  a  vent-hole  borer. 
b.   (See  quots.) 

X7a8 Chambers  Cyc/.,  Vent,  Vent-Hole,  or  Spiracle,  alitils 
Aperture,  left  in  tlie  Tubes  or  Pipes  of  Fountains,  to  facili- 
tate the  Wind's  escape.  1883  Gresley  Gloss.  Coal-M.  269 
Vent  or  Vent  Hole,  a  small  passage  made  with  a  needle 
through  the  tamping,  which  is  used  for  admitting^asquib,to 
enable  the  charge  to  be  ignited. 

Ventiduct  (ve'nlid»kt).  Also  7  venteduct. 
[f.  L.  venti;  venius  wind  -h  duct-us  a  conducting.] 

1.  A  pipe  or  passage  serving  to  bring  cool  or 
fresh  air  into  an  apartment  or  place,  esp.  in  Italy 
and  other  warm  climates, 

1615  G.  Sandys  Trav,  ■iti  Cold  winds.. such  as  by  vente- 
ducts  from  the  vast  caues  aboue  Padua  they  let  into  their 
roomes  at  their  pleasure.  x66o  Bovle  Nev)  Exp.  Fhys.- 
Alech.  173,  I  have  been  informed  of  divers  Ventiducts  (as 
they  call  them)  by  very  knowing  Traveller.s  that  have  ob- 
serv'd  them.  -1685  Coiton  tr.  Montaigne  III.  320, 1  would 
fain  know  what  pain  it  was  to  the  Persians.. to  make  such 
ventiducts,  .as  Xenophon  reports  they  did.  170a  Flover 
Cold  Bat/is  I.  iv,  {1709)  108  The^  stop  their  Sweats,  un- 
seasonably by  Cold  Air,  by  Fanning,  Ventiducts,  or  Cold 
Baths.  1715  Leo.m  Falladio's  Archil.  (1742)  I.  33  From 
these  Caves  arise  extreme  cold  Winds,  .through  certain 
subterranean  Vaults,  named,  .Ventiducts:  and.  .through  all 
the  Chambers.. these  Wind-Pipes,  or  Ventiducts,  are  dis- 
charg'd.  [1818  Southev  in  Q.  Rev.  XIX.  18  (copying 
Evelyn  Acetaria  ir.  xi)  His  scheme  of  a  Royal  Garden  com- 
prehended, .precipices  and  ventiducts.]  1884  Health  Exhib, 
Catal.  106/1  Ventiduct,  to  bring  in  fresh  air  without  dust  or 
fog. 

fig.  165a  Benlowes  Theoph.  xii.  cxvii,  Th'  herb  [sc.  to- 
bacco) that  cramp  and  tooth-ache  drives  away,,  .whose 
pipe's  both  ventiduct  and  stove,  a  1658  Cleveland  News 
from  Newcastle  53  What  need  we  baths  ?  What  need  we 
bower,  or  grove?  A  Coal-pit's  both  a  Ventiduct  and  Stove, 
b.  A  conduit  for  the  passage  of  wind,  air,  orsteam. 

1685  Phil.  Trans.  XV.  922,  I  ..discover'd  in  severall  dry 
places  of  the  ground  thereabouts,  many  little  Ventiducts, 
passages,  or  clefts,  where  the  Steam  issued  forth.  1725  J- 
Reynolds  Vie^u  of  Death  (173s)  23  This  channel  is  called 
by.,  the  English  miners  ihe  drift ;  by  Mr.  Boyle,  the  venti- 
duct. 1843  m  C.  Morfit  Tanning  ^  Currying  (1853)  177  A 
ventiduct,  made  of  plank, . .  should  extend  from  the  centre. 
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trmxs/.  i8j6  Mrs.  Whitney  Sights  !,  tns.  II.  xvi.  458 
From  Ihese  cold,  dark  \-entiducts  (i.  e.  thoroughfares]  you 
may  come  out  suddenly  upon  a  bright  w.trm  corner  of  an 
open  square. 

2.  altrih.  Of  a  hat :   =  Ventilatory  a. 

i86a  CataL  InUmat.  Exkib.,  Brit.  II.  No.  4808,  Patent 
comiG;ated  ventiduct  hat. 

tVentili.  Ohs.-^  [ad.  med.L.  w»/«/<r:  seenext. 
So  OF.  ventellt,  -at7/e.]     A  sluice. 

■XSJO  Dei  iftH.  Prtf.  d  ij,  All  occasions  of  waters  possible 
les^mg.  To  speake  of  the  allowance  of  the  Fall . .  or  of  the 
Ventilb  (if  the  waters  labour  be  farre,  and  great)  I  neede  not. 

Ventil*  (ve-ntil).  Mus.  [a.  G.  ventil,  ad. 
med.L.  venlilt  slnice,  shutter,  f.  'L.vent-us  wind.] 

1.  One  or  other  of  the  valves  or  shutters  which 
control  the  vrindsupply  of  the  various  groups  of 
stops  in  an  oi«in. 

xM  HitES  Ctttcck.  Organ  vii.  (1878)  50  A  Ventil,  or  Wind- 
trunk  val«  is  a  \-alie  in  the  wind.lrunk  for.  .stopping  the 
wind  from  certain  stops  in  the  manuals  or  pedals,  and  thus 
making  them  silent.  1884  Etuycl.  Brit.  XVI  I.  83s  Practical 
opinion  appears  decidedly  to  condemn  the  use  of  ventils. 

nitrib.  1876  Katun  XIV.  275'!  The  French  ventil  system 
of  shutting  off  or  bringing  on  the  wind  to  a  complete,  .group 
of  stops  by  the  depression  of  a  pedal. 

2.  (See  qnot.) 

1876  Staiser  &  Barkett  Diet.  Mus.  Terms  446/1  Ventil, 
a  valve,  by  means  of  which  brass  tubes  may  be  made  to 
sound  the  semitones  and  tones  between  the  natural  open 
harmonics. 

Ve-ntilable,  «.  V.S.  [f.  Ventil-ate  v.-\- 
-ABLE.]    Capable  of  being  ventilated. 

i88a  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XX.  713  Ventilable  and  perfectly 
dry  floors  and  areas  are  made.  1886  Philadelphia  Times 
28  Feb.  (Cent.),  The  sleeping  room  is  rarely  ventilable,  and 
still  more  rarely  ventilated. 

"Ventilabral,  a.  rare-'^.  [i.  'L.  ventilalir-tim 
winnowing-fan  +  -al,]  Concerning  or  pertaining 
to  a  fan  or  fans. 

iSSi  n'orld  14  June  9  One  hundred  and  sixty  fans.. .Mr. 
Walker's  collection  may, .  .from  a  venlilabral  point  of  view, 
[be]  quite  enchanting. 

+  V entilary, 3.  Ol>s.—^  l{.L.ve»ti/-are\ES- 
TILATE  V.  +  -ABY  '.]   Due  to  or  caused  by  the  wind. 

1683  Pettus  /'leta  Min.  II.  15  The  neighbouring  Motions 
of  the  Sea  (which  are  regular,  lunary,  or  ventilary). 

t  Ventilate, /a. ///«•  Ofa.  rare.  [nA.L.veii- 
iilat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  vcntilare  :  see  next.]  Dis- 
cussed or  debated  ;  thoroughly  sifted  or  ventilated. 

X43S-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  141  A  cause  was  ventilate 
and  movede  thro  the  commaundemente  of  the  pope.  Ibid. 
299  This  Foroneus  ordeynede . .  causes  to  be  ventilate  afore 
a  iugge.  isaS  in  Burnet  Hist.  Re/.,  Rcc.  (Pocock)  I.  126 
All  the  matter  declared  and  ventilate.  1532-3  Act  24  Hen. 
VII  I,  c.  12,  Courtes..  where  the  said  mattiernowe  beyngin 
contencion.. shall  happen  to  be  ventilate,  commensed,  or 
begunne. 

Ventilate  (ventik't),  v.  Also  5  ventllatte, 
6  -tylate,  7  -tulate,  -tillate.  [(.Y,. ventildl-,  ppl. 
stem  of  ventildre  to  brandish,  fan,  winnow,  agitate 
(whence  It.  venlilare,  Prov.,  Sp.,  Pg.  ventilar,  F. 
ventiler),  i.vent-usvi'mi.     Cf.  Kventilate  v."] 

I.  + 1.  trans.  Of  wind  :  To  blow  away  (some- 
thing) ;  to  scatter.   Obs.~^ 

a  1440  Found.  St.  Bartholomeiu's  (E.E.T.S.)  8  Of  .iiii. 
wj-ndys,  remembrith  Zacharie  .seiynge,..' these  ben  the 
homnys  that  .shall  blowe  and  ventilatte  [L.  ventilaverunt] 
lude,  Israel,  and  lerusalem  '. 

2.  To  fan  or  winnow  (corn,  etc.).  Also  in  fig. 
context. 

1609  [Bp.  W.  Barlow]  Ahstv.  Nameless  Cath.  323  Vet  is 
it  not  the  peeuish . .  tongue  of  Father  Parsons,  that  must 
Ventilate  the  Corne  of  this  Floore,  to  trie  whether  I  bee 
chaffe  or  wheate.  1623  in  Cockkram  I.  1791  Cowper  Iliad 
v.  594  As  flies  the  chaff . .  O'er  all  the  consecrated  floor,  what 
time  Ripe  Ceres  with  brisk  airs  her  golden  grain  Ventilates. 
1846  Landor  Imng.  Conv.  Wks.  1.  226  It  is  required., 
not  merely  that  we  place  the  grain  in  a  gamer,  but  that 
we  ventilate  and  sift  it;  that  we  separate  the  full  from  the 
empty. 

1 3.  To  increase  (a  fire  or  flame)  by  blowing  or 
fanning.     Chiellyy?^.  or  in  fig.  context.   Obs. 

1613  Jacksos  Creed  1. 144  They  blow  the  fire  which  it  had 
kindled,  ventilating  and  inlarging  the  deuouring  flame. 
1648  Sparke  Pre/.  Skute^s  Sarali  Sf  Hagar.  bj  b.  Pouring 
out  the  water  of  his  tears  upon  our  common  Flames,  which 
others  ventilated.  1691  NoRRls  Pract.  /?/jc.  (1707)  IV.  21 
So  will  Devotion  [languish]  if  it  have  not  vent  by  good  Dis- 
course, which  fans  and  ventilates  its  Holy  Fire.  174a  Young 
Nt.  Tk.  II.  478  Speech  ventilates  our  intellectual  fire. 

•t"4.  To  put  or  set  (air)  in  motion;  to  move  or 
agitate  ;  to  renew  or  freshen  in  this  way.  Obs. 
.  *63S  Valentine  Foure  Sea.Semt.  41  If  a  man  have  a  fan 
in  his  hand  he  may  ventilate  and  agitate  the  still  ayre  into 
a  winde.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  in.  180  To  keep  con- 
stant fires  nnder.ground  to  purifie  and  ventilate  the  Ayr. 
1710  J.  B.  Let.  Sachenerell  4  You  .seem  to  fight  Blindfold, 
..and  by  thus  ventilating  and  beating  the  Air... expose 
your  own  Persons.  1775  Sir  E.  Barry  Obseni.  Wines  403 
Putrid  exhalations  in  low  marshy  ground.,  where  the  air  is 
not  ventilated. 

5.  a.  To  expose  (blood)  to  the  chemical  action 
of  the  air ;  to  aerate,  oxygenate. 

i6«8  Culpepper  &  Cole  Barlhol.  Anat.  yjj  The  blood  is 
yet  more  ventilated  if  it  be  speedily  moved.  1706  Phillips 
(ed.  Kersey)  s.v.,  When  the  Bloud  is  ventilated  and  purged 
from  oppressing  Vapours.  1891  Cent.  Diet.  s.v..  Lungs 
ventilate  the  blood. 

b.  To  expose  (substances,  etc.)  to  fresh  air  so  as 
to  keep  in,  or  restore  to,  good  condition. 
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17SS  Hales  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  344,  I  ventilated  three 
gallons  of  stinking  Jessops-well  purging  water.  1763  Mills 
Pract.  Husb.  III.  123  This  corn. .was  not  ventilated  more 
than  six  days  in  a  year.  1771  A.  Young  Farmer's  Tour 
East  Eng.  i.  345  The  cows  gave  vast  quantities  of  milk, . . 
but  k  was  very  strong,  though  ventilated.  1846  Landor 
Jmag.  Conv.  Wks.  11.  86/1  Thy  carcase  did  not  even 
receive  a  fly-blow. . .  Thy  guardian  angel . .  could  not  ventilate 
thee  better.  1855  Poultry  Chron.  111.  449  The  wheat  should 
be  kept  coo!,  well  ventilated,  and  frequently  moved. 

6.  Of  air :  To  blow  upon,  to  pass  over  or  circu- 
late through,  so  as  to  purify  or  freshen. 

1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  iv.  (1723)  229  The  Air, 
which  ventilates  and  cools  the  Mines.  1784  Cowper  Task 
iiL  426  That  air  and  sun.  Admitted  freely,  may.  .ventilate 
and  warm  the  swelling  buds.  1810  Sir  A.  Hoswell  Edin- 
burgh in  Chambers  Sc.  Poems  (1862)  166  Sweeping  breezes 
ventilate  each  street.  1835  Mrs.  Somerville  Connex.  Phys. 
Sci.  (ed.  2)  XXV.  267  Neither  can  the  warmth  of  mines  be 
attributed  to  the  condensation  of  the  currents  of  air  which 
ventilate  them.  1869  J.  Phillips  Vesttv.  ii.  37  Strabo 
describes  it  as  ventilated  by  the  south-west  wind. 

/ig.  1760  GoLDSM.  Ess,  No.  15,  Opposition,  when  restrained 
within  due  bounds,  is  the  salubrious  gale  that  ventilates  the 
opinions  of  the  people.  1795  Burke  LbI.  W.  Smith  Wks. 
1812  IX.  403  The  divisions,  which  formerly  prevailed  in  the 
Church,,  .only  purified  and  ventilated  our  common  faith. 

b.  Of  a  fan  :  To  cool  by  producing  a  current  of 
air. 

1805-6  Gary  Dante,  Inf.  xv.  39  Whoever.. One  instant 
stops,  lies  then  a  hundred  years,  No  fan  to  ventilate  him, 
when  the  fire  Smites  sorest. 

7.  To  supply  (a  room,  building,  mine,  etc.)  with 
fresh  air  in  place  of  that  which  is  vitiated,  ex- 
hausted, or  stagnant;  to  produce  a  free  current  of 
air  in  (some  enclosed  space)  so  as  to  maintain  a 
fresh  supply.    Cf.  Ventilator  i, 

1758  S.  Hales  Descr.  Ventilato7'S  11.  39  When  the  Wards 
of  the  lower  Floors  are  to  be  ventilated.  1797  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  3)  XVIII.  639/1  The  order  for  ventilating  the  fleet 
issued  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  in  1756.  1842  Loudon 
Stiburban  Hort.  217  The  great  object  in  ventilating  houses 
which  are  kept  at  a  high  temperature  is  to  avoid  thorough, 
draughts.  1854  Ronalds  &  Richardson  Chem.  Technol, 
(ed.  2)  I.  251  The  House  of  CoiVimons..has  been  warmed 
and  ventilated  under  the  superintendence.. of  Dr.  Reid. 
1888  Miss  Braddon  Fatal  Three  i.  v,  How  to  ventilate  and 
purify  his  cottages. 

absol.  184s  Encycl.  Metrop.  XXV.  1054  About  the  year 
1741,  Dr.  Hales  introduced  a  method  of  ventilating  by 
bellows.  1854  Ronalds  &  Richardson  Chem.  Techuol. 
(ed.  2)  I.  244  A  very  admirable  system  of  heating  and  venti- 
lating by  hot  water. 

8.  fa.   =  Breathe  7J.  i6.  Obsr^ 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v.,  To  ventilate  a  vein,  i.  e. 
to  breath  or  open  it. 

b.  To  provide  (a  mould,  etc.)  with  a  vent  or 
vents  to  allow  the  escajie  of  air  or  gas. 

1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

1 9.  I'ntr.  To  get  rid  of  exhalations.  Ohs.~^ 

1698  Frvkr  Acc.  E.  India  Sf  P.  39  The  Lamps  always 
burning,  are  by  open  Funnels  above  suffered  to  ventilate. 

II.  10.  trans.  To  examine  or  investigate  (a 
question,  topic,  etc.)  freely  or  thoroughly  by  dis- 
cussion or  debate ;  to  sift  or  discuss  in  free 
argument,  controversy,  or  examination ;  to  bring 
to  public  notice  or  consideration  in  this  way, 

Freq.  c  1620-c  168a,  and  from  c  1850. 

1527  in  Fiddes  IVolsey  (1726)  II.  172  This  cawse  of  matry- 
monie  myght  no  wheie  be  ventylated  or  dysciissed.  1597  J. 
King  On  Jonas  (1618)  225  There  was  no  Father  in  the 
Church  who  had  greater  reason  to  ventilate  this  argument 
vntothe  bottome.  162a  Donne  Serm.  Wks.  1839  VI.  213 
Some  Articles  concernieg  the  falling  away  from  justifying 
grace.. had  been  ventilated  in  Conventicles.  1657  Hevlin 
Ecclesia  Vind.  95  The  point  had  been  somewhat  ventulated 
betwixt  the  honourable  Remonstrant  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  Smectymnians  on  the  other.  1674  GREwZ-rtA  in  Anat. 
PI.  (1682}  222  The  experience  of  so  many  years,  wherein  it 
hath  been  ventilated  by  the  disputes  of  men,  proveth  as 
much,  1736  AvLiFFE  Parergon  151  Nor  is  the  Right  of  the 
Party. .so  far  perempted,  but  that  the  same  may  be. .venti- 
lated de  Novo.  1759  Hurd  Mor.  ^  Pol.  Dial.  (1760)  97 
Questions  of  natural  science  will  doubtless  be  efFectually . . 
ventilated  in  the  new  society.  1784  in  Boswell  Johnson  27 
June,  He  is,. not  enough  known;  his  character  has  been 
only  ventilated  in  party  pamphlets.  1846  W.  H.  Mill  Five 
Serm.  (1848)  52  We  have  discussed  and  ventilated  all  points. 
1857  Eraser s  Mag.  LVI.  351  Politicians  do  not  'discuss' 
subjects  in  the  year  of  grace  1857  :  they  'ventilate  '  them. 
1868  M.  Pattison  Academ.  Organ.  2  The  subject  has  not 
been  sufficiently  ventilated.  1870  Beaconsfield  Sel.  Sp. 
(1882)  II.  325  Those  friends  who  were,  to  use  a  barbarous 
expression,  '  ventilating '  the  question. 

11.  To  publish  abroad  \  to  make  public,    rare, 
1530  Pai.sgr.  765/2  He  is  nat  worthy  to  be  a  counsaylour 

that  ventylateth  the  maters  abrode.  a  1734  North  Lives 
(T826)  II. 65  Such  a  step.,  would  have  been  loudly  ventilated 
abroad  as  a  plain  declaration  that  popery  was  to  govern. 
1837  Landor  Pentameron  v.  Wks.  i853_  II.  346/1  Deeming 
it  better,  when  irregular  thoughts  assailed  me,  to  ventilate 
them  abroad. 

12.  To  utter;  to  give  utterance  or  expression  to 
(an  opinion,  view,  etc.) :  to  make  known  to  others. 

J637  Gillespie  ^M^.  Pop.Cerem.  11.  ix.  44  Why  then  doeth 
he  ventilate  words  for  reason  ?  1855  F.  Stephen  in  Cainbr. 
Ess.  183  The  habit. .of  using  novels  to  ventilate  opinions. 
1861  Hughes  Tom  Brorvn  at  Ox/,  iv,  There  were  already 
several  things  in  his  head  which  he  was  anxious  to  ventilate. 
1872  E.  W.  Robertson  Hist.  Ess.  2ig  An  angry  Kentish 
landholder.. might  have  ventilated  his  grievances  upon 
Pennenden  Heath.  1883  Jrnl.  Education  XVII.  264  To 
rush  into  print  and  *  ventilate  his  views '. 

tranf.  1856  Sat.  Rev,  2  Feb.  241/2  Although  it  is 
necessary  for  Lord  Derby,  -to  ventilate  his  oratory,  Parha- 
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ment  and  the  country  are  ready  for  peace.  1870  W,  R. 
Grkg  Polit.  Problems  198  It  reflects  and  ventilates  the 
national  conception-s. 

b.  To  give  vent  to,  provide  outlet  or  escape  for 
(passion,  etc.). 

18*3  Lamb  Lett.  xiii.  128  He  is  welcome  to  them.. if  they 
can  divert  a  spleen  or  ventilate  a  fit  of  sullcnness. 
1 13.  To  carry  on,  take  part  in  (a  controversy). 
1607  R.  C[arew]  tr.  Estienne's  IVorld  IVoud.  275  There  was 
neuer  yet  controuersie  in  Christian  religion  so.. virulently 
canuased  and  ventilated.    1678  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  IV.  Pref., 
Strangius-.has  ventilated  this  controversy  with. .force  of 
argument  beyond  his  sectators. 
f  14.  To  estimate  the  value  of ;  to  appraise.  Obs. 
Directly  from  F.  ventiler :  cf.  Evaluate  v.  b. 
i68z  Warburton  Hist.  Guernsey  (1822)  82  [To]  see  his 
goods.,  ventilated,  i.e.  appraised  and  sold  for  discharge  of 
the  debt. 
Hence  Ve'ntilating  ///.  a. 

J817  KiRBV  &  Sp.  Entomol.  II.  196  Approach  your  hand 
to  a  ventilating  bee,  and  you  will  find  that  she  causes  a  very 
perceptible  motion  in  the  air.  c  1853-4  Tomlinson's  Cycl. 
Arts,  etc.  (1866)  II.  B36/1  Throttle-valves. .by  which  the 
rate  of  the  ventilating  current  can  be  increased  or  diminished. 
Ve'ntilated,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec]  Purified  by 
or  as  if  by  ventilation ;  provided  with  means  of 
ventilation. 

1743  S.  Hales  Descr.  Ventilators  I.  in  As  ventilated 
Corn  may  lie  thick  without  leaving  any  spare  Room  to  turn 
it.  1758  Ibid.  II.  no  That  wet  State  will  be  more  unwhol- 
some  ni  a  close  unventilated,  than  in  a  ventilated  Ship. 
1840  Civil  Eng.  t,  Arch.  JrtU.  III.  363/1  The  pieces  of 
wood. .so  combined,  .[become]  what  the  inventor  terms  a 
'Ventilated  Faggot.'  1868  Chambers's  Encycl.  X.  67/2 
Close  ill-ventilated  apartments.  1892  Photogr.  Ann.  II. 
p.  ccxxi,  It  is  a  Three-cornered  Lamp;  the  back  has  a 
sliding  ventilated  door. 

fig'  '736  Thomson  Liberty  iv.  790  The  wholesomewinds 
Of  Opposition  hence  began  to  blow. . .  A  pestilential  ministry 
they  purge,  And  ventilated  states  renew  their  bloom. 

Ve-ntilating,  vbl.  sl>.  [f.  as  prec.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  in  various  senses ;  ventilation. 

1661  J.  Childrev  Brit.  Bacon.  86  This  is  a  yery  strange 
thing  indeed,  and  very  well  worth  the  Ventilating.  1^43  S. 
Hales  Descr.  Ventilators  I.  50  The  thus  ventilating  of 
Ships.  180Z  Encycl.  Brit.  Suppl.  II.  748/1  It  is  the  centre 
of  the  cargo  which  most  requires  ventilating.  1845  Encycl. 
Metrop.  XXV.  1053  The  ventilating  of  rooms  by  openings 
at  any  height  above  the  level  of  the  floor. 

b.  allrib.,  as  ventilattng-engineer,  -fan,  tube,  etc. 

A  few  technical  combs,  are  recorded  in  Knight  Diet.  Meek. 
and  Suppl.,  as  ventilating-brick,  heater,  saiv,  .stack,  zuater- 
lohecl.  Also  ventilating  grate,  jaek,  millstone  in  recent 
Amer.  Diets. 

I7S3  Phil.  Trans.  XLVIII.  44  This  ward  ..  had  been 
supplied  by  a  ventilating  tube.  1845  Eneyel.  Metrop.  XXV. 
1054/2  The  ventilating  fan  of  Dr.  Desaguliers.  Ibid.  1055/2 
A  ventilating  pump  3  feet  square  and  5  feet  high.  i8«8 
Chambers's  Encycl.  X.  68/1  Dr.  Arnott's  ventilating-valve. 
Ibid.,  Special  ventilating-flues  in  the  walls.  1889  Welch 
Text  Bk.  Naval  Archit.i-,-!  Fresh  air. .led  into  the  bunkers 
from  the  ventilating  shafts,  e  1890  W.  H.  Casmev  Ventila- 
tion r  My  experience  as  a  ventilating  engineer. 

Ventilation  (venlil,?'-j3n).  Also  5  Sc.  ven- 
tulaciouu,  6  ventilaeyon.  [a.  L.  ventilalion-, 
venlildtio  (Pliny),  an  exposing  to  the  air,  f.  ven- 
tildre Ventilate  v.  ;  hence  also  It.  ■uentilazione, 

F.  ventilation,  Sp.  -acion,  Pg.  -af(?o.] 

I.  t  !•  A  stir  or  motion  of  the  air ;  a  current 
of  air  ;  a  breeze.   Obs. 

1456  Sir  G.  Hay  Got.  Princes  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  II.  15.8  The 
ayr  passis  sa  throu  the  warlde,  throu  blastis  of  wyntiis,  and 
othir  maner  of  ventulaciounis.  1644  Howell  Twelve  Treat. 
{1661)  9  Sometimes  we  have  a  clear  azur'd  skie  with  soft 
gentle  ventilations.  iMj  Phil.  Trans.  I.  52  Tis  affirmed 
that  almost  any  Ventilation  and  stirring  of  the  Air  doth 
refrigerate.  1716  Addison  Freeholder  No.  40  F  4  The  Soil 
..must  lie  fallow. .till  it  has.  .again  enriched  itself  by  the 
Ventilations  of  the  Air.  1743  S.  Hales  Descr.  Ventilators 
I.  24  A  like  Ventilation  of  warm  dry  Air  from  the  adjoining 
Stove. 

fig.  1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.^  I.  §  32  Whosoever 
feels  not  the  warme  gale  and  gentle  ventilation  of  this  Spirit 
(of  God]  (though  I  feele  his  pulse)  I  dare  not  say  he  lives. 
X7S»  Johnson  Rambler  No.  205  r  5  The  mind  that  is  to  be 
moved  by  the  gentle  ventilations  of  gayety. 

2.  Movement  or  free  course  of  the  air. 

160S  TiMME  Qnersit.  II.  vii.  13S  That  renuing  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fire,,  .the  outward  ventilation  or  winding 
comming  between  as  the  instrument,  a  l68j  Sir  T.Browne 
Tracts  (1683)  44  Upon  such  consideration  of  winds  and 
ventilation  the  ^Egyptian  granaries  were  made  open.  1690 
T.  Burnet  Tluoty  Earth  II.  55  This  present  earth. .is  in 
most  places  capable  of  ventilation,  pervious  and  passable  to 
the  winds.  1804  C.  B.  Brown  tr.  Volney's  View  Soil  U.S. 
271  The  mercury  ranges  between  84  and  88  degrees  in  the 
sliade,  where  there  is  ample  ventilation.  18:3  J.  Thomson 
Leet.  Injlam.  487  The  first  of  these  means  that  is  usually 
mentioned,  is  a  free  ventilation  of  air.  1883  Greslev  Gloss. 
Coal-M.  270  Ventilation,  the  atmospheric  air  circulating  m 

a  mine.  .      l\.         ,.     c 

3.  Oxygenation  of  the  blood,  spec.  \\\  the  act  ot 

respiration  ;    =  Aeration  3. 

161S  Crooke  Body  0/  Man  121  By  ventilation  to  cherish, 
refresh  and  increase  his  natur.all  heate  with  their  heat  and 
vital]  spirit.  1660  Hovi.E  Ne-Jj  Exp.  Phys.  Meeh.  po 
Another  Opinion  there  is  touching  Respiration,  which  makes 
the  genuine  use  of  it  to  be  Ventilation . .  of  the  Blood.     166S 

G.  Harvey  Disc.  Plague  xiv.  in  Morb.  Angl.  (1673)  144  ro 
procure  the  Blood  and  Spirits.. a  free  Course,  ventilation, 
and  transpiration,  by  suitable  Purges.  i8»i-7GooD  i/Krfy 
Med.  (1829)  I.  504  The  lungs,.. in  which  the  air  undergoes 
the  important  process  of  ventilation.  lbid.\\\.  poglhenew 
and  unripe  blood  is  hurried  forward  to  the  lungs.. to  be 
completed  by  the  process  of  ventilation. 
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4.  The  admission  of  a  proper  supply  of  fresh  air, 
esp.  to  a  room,  building,  mine,  or  other  place 
where  the  air  readily  becomes  stagnant  and  viti- 
ated ;  the  means  or  method  by  which  this  is  accom- 
plished. 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  I.  65  We  see  in  wet  Hay,  how  the 
^3pl^lts..  (if  they  be  not  cooled  and  prevented  by  Ventilation) 
..break  out  into  a  flame  also.   1743  S.  Hales  Descr.  Venti. 
lalors  I.  34  This  Ventilation  will  also  be  of  service  to  pre- 
serve., the  Timber  and   Planks  of  the  Hold  itself.     1753 
Scots  Ma^.  Feb.   99  2   Before  ventilation,  the  foul  air. 7 
became  infectious.     1789  W.  Buchan  Dom.  Mei/.  (1790)  m 
When  cleanliness  and  ventilation  are  neglected.     1836-41 
Brande  Chem.  (ed.  5)  145  The  rooms  are  close  and  oppres- 
sive, because  due  ventilation  is   not  associated  with   the 
admission  of  the  hot  air.      1854  Poultry  Chroii.  I.  32  Suffi. 
cient  ventilation  to  prevent  the  house  becoming  too  hot  or 
■^'^  'n/""""'^"'-  •'""5'  also  receive  attention.    1889  Wflch 
Jext  Bk.  Naval  Archit.  131  Pipes. .  leading  from  above  the 
upper  deck  to  the  compartments  requiring  ventilation. 
fie-  '7S"  Johnson  JianMer  No.  lot   r  14   The   mind 
stagnates  without  external  ventilation. 
b.  Const.  o/"(the  place  ventilated). 
l8»7  Gentl.  Mag.  XCVII.  509  Attention  to  the  construe- 
'A°"j  "^""t  "°"'  ^""^  cleanliness  of  prisons.     1875  Knight 
Vict.  Mech.  io-]/i  1  he  steam-jet  for  the  ventilation  of  mines 
was  used  long  ago.  and  then  abandoned.     1893  Hodges 
/•.tern.  Photogr.  36  To  ensure  the  efficient  ventilation  of  the 
dark-room. 

C.  altrib.,  as  ventilation-fan,  -pipe,  shaft,  etc. 
l«J3  in  Hebert  ;?«fM.  f,  MecA.  Encycl.  (1837)  II.  846  The 
end  of  the  ventilation-pipe.  1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  853  The 
ventilation  shaft.  i88g  Welch  Text  Bk.  Naval  Arcliit.  13, 
»  ''^.■,P'?,  ^'  ^"^  P'^fceJ  for  ventilation  purpose" 
ri890  W.  H.  Casmey  Vtnlitation  7  We  must  brinelhe 
ventllation.fan  to  our  aid. 

11.  5.  The  action  of  fanning  or  blowing ;  +  the 
winnowing  of  corn  in  this  way. 

ISIJ  HoRMAN  Ja/^.  42  It  is  no  good  phisike,  that  whan  a 
man  is  sore  chafed  with  heate.  for  to  cole  hym  with  venti- 
lacyon  of  clothes.  1658  Phillips,  Vmlilation,3.  fanning, 
or  gathering  of  windej  also  a  winnowing  of  Corn.  i6«8 
Wli^^^^  Real  Char.  243  Operations  belonging  to  Agd! 
v""^?!"',-  "^"""'S ■•'>'<=  g'-ane--  [as]  WiSnowing,  fin. 
Ventilation.  1743  .S.  Hales  Descr.  Ventilators  I.  07  If  it 
[K.  corn)  were  afterwards  dried  by  the  Ventilation  of  these 
fl  A-  •n'*'  -  !•"  '''"'■  ^'"'"-  XLIX.  3.6  In  several 
2 knt  Jt  °"?  °f  »  I"*"  at  a  time,  I  found  the  quantity 
distilled  by  ventilation  to  be  more  than  the  double  of  that 
in  the  usual  way.     1817  Kirbv  &  Sp.  As/ww/.  xx.  II.  104 

^vfcTJ.  w'k"''  ^H"  ^  "P"'  ^  '°  '•'"''"  ""  "'"S^  almost 
invisible^  When  they  are  engaged  in  ventilation,  the  bees 
letc.1.  //./rf  199  .Wngst  the  bees  ..  ventilation  goes  on 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

Q.fig.  Free  or  open  discussion  of  or  debate  upon    1 
a  doctrine,  question,  or  subject  of  public  interest  • 
the  action  or  fact  of  bringing  to  public  notice  in 
this  way. 

Freq.  c  1645-1660,  and  from  c  i8«o. 
T)'lv'itl*A°,h'"'^  Bca»a^ar«  (1644)  97  The  other  reasons  of 
Divine  Authors,  .shall  have  their  ventilation  in  this  Distinc 
^^i,  1  *r  '^""^/'f^  Bapi.  19  If  the  kindled  humor  had 
not  had  a  free  ventiLition  m  Pulpit  and  in  Press.  ,677  Gale 
trt.  Gentiles  iv.  302,  I  shal  not  now  enter  on  the  solemn 
ventilation  and  debate  of  this  Antithesis.  1850  J.  H  NkT 
"il  S'^-  '^"f'.''^'""  '77  Careful  ventilation  of  questions, 
of  ^hf  n°a';!'o^  ""^-  'TX-  <'¥'  ■'•  "i-  ^^  That  the  gri^a^ces 
suhl'ec,  ?!^  ^A"/'?f.  Ann.  II.  237  What  newLpect  of  the 
An^ajf  ventilation  and  publicity  in  pGtcgrafh, 

tb.    The    utterance    or    expression   of  one's 
thoughts,  etc.    Ods.  y         c» 

^iw^-.S.'"?'^^  ""^y '/ 'i'^  300  So  by  the  ventilation  or 
L„IZ  '^""w'^  opinions  the  truth  comes  best  to  be 

knowne.    a  .639  WorroN  Bucki„sham  in  Relig.  (165.)  106 

?:ntlrno?hrtS:u"iJ-s  -^ "-""  -«'  ■"-'- "---" 

tc.//.  Windy  speculations  ;vapourings.  Obs.-^^ 
1648  Liohtfoot  Hor^  Heir.  (1684)  II.  6,1  ft  would  be 
very  tedious  to  quote  their  Ventilations  about  it 

Ventilative  (ve-ntiU'tiv),  a.  [f.  Ventilate 
V.  +  -IVE.]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  producing  or  pro- 
moting, ventilation. 

■  79-  Bentham  Panofl  I.  Postscr.  ,99  Over  these  impure 
methods  of  obtaining    heal,   the  ventilative  is  capable  of 
possessing  a  great  adv.intage.      ,864  Webster  s.^^  Ven 
Illative  apparatus,      ,89a  A.  F,.  Lee  Hist.  Colu»iLsl\ 
e^dient's"'  °'  fireplaces  and  other  ventilative 

Ventiiator  (ve-ntil«'t3r).  [f.  Ventilate  v.  + 
-OR,  or  a.  L.  ventilator  a  winnower.  Cf  F  ventil- 
aleur,  It.  ventilatore,  Sp.  and  Pg.  -ador:\ 

1.  A  mechanical  contrivance  or  apparatus  (such 
as  a  revolving  fan  or  wheel  fixed  in  a  special  open- 
ing) by  which  the  vitiated  or  heated  air  is  drawn 
or  removed  from  a  building,  ship,  mine,  etc.,  and 
a  fresh  supply  introduced;  also  freq.  a  simple 
opening,  or  open  shaft,  so  placed  or  contrived  as 
to  lacihtate  renewal  of  the  air. 

1  '?^^  ^-  A'*"-^":  '.''■""•  A  Description  of  Ventilators  ■  where 
\lt'^.^'"^''^T°\}''^'>  Air  may  with  E«e  li cinveye J 
.«,  wf  V  t-  ""^P''^^.  Work-Houses  and  Ships 
1753  Scots  Mag.  Feb.  99,  I  Ventilators,  worked  bv  a  wind 


miir,  having  b«n  f^^ir  i^cZ;teuF^:^erTi7H 
Two  of  the  ventilators  are  constantly  drawing  in  tWaV 

■;:S^  M  C,'t,%"".-  ■.='">''.1?"-«  «  <-"'  -'  their  pfo^r  val^s.' 
iBoa  .\1  Cltler  in  U/e,  etc.  (i883)  11.  79  fiivmg  ooDOr. 
lunity   to    workmen  to  fix   some  ventilaiors    which^re 

I'ictJd  tifh^  I"  «""'a'?" -ayerminate  in  tubes  con- 
iiected  with  a  chimney.    ,874  Micklethwaiie  Ma,l.  Par. 


Churches  216  The  ventilators  should  always  be  above  the 
heads  of  the  congregation.  1889  Welch  Text  Bk.  Naval 
■^'■c/iit  xu.  132  It  IS  down  these  ventilators  that  air  is 
drawn  by  the  steam  fans  V  to  supply  the  boilers. 

'•"ri^.  i8j4  Tredgold  Prtnc.  Ventilating  Buildings  (ed. 

'id'-'  ^'  '""'  """■=  'he  ventilator  tube  T  should  be  placed. 

ffi,  sh.i'f!"'         '■  ^'"'''  ^"''''''-  '"'■'"^  '^'«"'''^'°'-  deflector, 

b.  The  former  Ltidies'  Gallery  in  the  House  of 

Commons. 

183a  Macaulav  in  Trevelyan  Life  (1876)  I.  269  A  dis- 
cussion  by  which  Nancy,  if  she  h.ad  been  in  the  ventilator, 
might  have  been  greatly  edified.     1850  Carlyle  Lalter.,i. 
tampli.  VI.  20   A  modern  honourable  member,  wilh     his 
.strangers    gallery,  his  female   ventilator.      1880  Disraei  i 
t.ndym.  xxix.  Lady  Roehampton  and  Lady  Montfort  were 
both  in  the  ventilator,  and  he  knew  it. 
o.  Naut.  A  wind-sail  (see  quots.). 
1        1846  A  Young  Naut.  Diet.  368  Wind-sail,  or  Ventilator 
a  sort  of  long  canvass  bag.  .letdown  a  vessel's  hatchway  for 
circulating  air  below.     \^l  Y^xm^a  Sailmaldng  tai   ],)  ^a 
I     the. .ventilator  is  made  ofcanvas  No.  5.    It  is  employed 
to  convey  a  stream  of  fresh  air  downwards  into  the  lower 
,    apartments  of  a  ship. 

\       d.  Applied  to  devices  for  admitting  air  into  a 
head-dress,  boot,  etc. 

1870  C.  C.  Black  tr.  Demviin's  Weapons  of  War  2?i 
Large  tilting  heaume  of  the  fifteenth  century... It  has  a 
hinged  flap  or  ventilator.  187s  V.K\Qm  Diet.  Mech.  2706 
fie  ventilator  for  hats  consists  of  a  hole  in  the  crown,  and 
a  head-band  supported  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  sweat- 
lining.  Ihd.,  The  ventilator  for  boots  consists  of  a  double 
upper  with  holes. 

2.  One  charged  with  ventilating  a  building,  etc. 
Also  transf. 

17. .  in  Tomlinson's  Cycl.  Arts,  etc.  (1866)  II.  833/1  [This 
wheel  was]  able  to  suck  out  the  foul  air,  or  throw  in  fresh 
according  as  the  Speaker  is  pleased  to  command  it,  whose 
°,''S^^  ventilator  waits  to  receive  every  day  of  the  session 
1817  KlRBY  &  Sp.  Eutomol.  II.  193  A  certain  number  of 
workers,  vibrating  their  wings  before  the  entrance  of  their 
hive... The  station  of  these  ventilators  is  upon  the  floor  of 
the  hive,  i860  tr.  Harlm^'s  Sea  »,  Wond.  v.  55  The  sun  is 
not  only  the  great  fountain  of  warmth,  he  is  also  the  uni- 
versal ventilator. 

3.  One  who  ventilates  a  subject. 
i8yi  in  Cent,  Diet. 

ventilatory,  a.  rare-^.  [f.  Ventilate  v.  + 
-ORY.J     Of  a  hat:  Provided  with  ventilation. 

1850  111  *  Bat '  Cricket  Man.  112  Light  summer  hats,  made 
on  a  principle  entirely  new,  and  being  quite  permeable  to 
air,  are . .  perfectly  ventilatorj-. 

t  VentUe.  Obs.-^  [f.  L.  venlil-are  Ventilate 
v.,  or  ad.  OF.  ventail  (F.  JveiUail),  ventaille  fan. 
C  f  also  Ventil  2  and  next.]     .A  fan. 

"SSS  Watreman  Fardle  Facions  IL  vii.  156  Making  winde 
as  It  ware  with  a  ventile,  or  trenchour. 

tVe-ntil0US,a.  Ohs.-^  In  5  ventlUous.  [ad. 
OF.  ventilleus,  -lileitx.']     Fluttering,  unsteady. 

1483  Caxton-  G.  de  la  Tcur  Bj  b,  [The  eldest  dauehterl 
had  her  sight  ventillous  lyke  a  vane. 

t  Veatilow.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  ad.  It.  ventola?i 
A  tan. 

1653  H.  CocAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  iii.  6  Whereupon  we. . 
kissed  the  Venlilow  that  she  held  in  her  hand.  /iid.  viii 
23  [He]  made  one  of  his  followers  to  fan  me  with  a  Ventilow 
to  refresh  me. 

Ve-nting,  vbl.sb.^    [f.  Vent  z;.2+  -ing  i.] 
I.  1.  The  free  emission  or  passing  of  air,  etc., 
from  some  confined  space. 

1^  WvcLlF  7«i}  xxxii.  19  My  wombe  as  must  withoute 
c"!!;5^'„  o  "."■'"b  "ewe  litle  win  vesselys.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth  DeP.  R.  xi.  1.  (Tollem.  MS.l,  And  so  eyeVis  element 
of  bodies  and  spirites,  for  ventynge  of  eyer  comynge  to 
spirites  15  cau.se  of.. clensynge  and  of  purgacion.  Ibid. 
XVII.  clxxxvu.  (BodLMS.),  Bi  ventinge  fome  &  ober  vn: 
clennes  of  wine  is  broujth  vp  to  |>e  mou)>e  of  be  vessel.  i6ao 
bURFLET  C<«<»/r«  Farme  vi.  xiv.  754  The  vessels  to  auoid 
the  venting  which  commonly  hapneth  vnto  wine,  must  haue 
the  bunghole  %;ery  well  stopt.  i«ii  Cotgr.,  Ualenic,  a 
breathing,  venting,  winding,  exhaling. 

b.   Venting-hole,  a  vent-hole.  rarr-^. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  1 1.  409  If  pits  be  subject  to  the  rising 
of  such   vapours,  cunning  and  expert  workemen  make 
tunnels,  or  ventnig-holes. 

2.  Tlie  action  or  fact  of  giving  utterance,  expres- 
sion, or  publicity  to  an  opmion,  etc. 

i«!i4  D.  Dickson  Expos.  Ps.  Ixix.  26  The  very  talking  and 
venting  of  ill  speeches.. is  a  high  provocation  of  Bod's 
wrath,  ,66s  Boyle  Oceas.  Rcjl.  ,v.  xi.  (1848)  174  He. .was 
wont,  .as  much  to  .-.im  at  the  exciting  others  thoughts,  as 
the  venting  of  his  own.  iSij  Coleridge  Aids  Refl.  xxii. 
12  The  venting  of  that  knowledge  in  speech.     „  1854   H. 

t^r;^l^r„f  f  C"-  ■^"C"  ^'^P  '■°$  They  seem  to  be  Sther 
therehef  of  a  heavy  heart  than  the  ventings  of  a  light  one. 

f.f-_^°-    ^°«  action  of  snuffing  or   smelling. 

i6ii  CoTCR,  Flairement,  a  senting,  smelling,  sauoring. 
venting,  winding.  "    a»uuiun, 

4.  The  rising  of  an  otter  to  the  surface  of  water 
in  order  to  breathe. 

N^'  '^"'>'-  f  "'"•■/'>>«. 11.. i.  ^05  When  he  lifts  up  his 
Nose  above  Water  for  Air,  it  ii  termed  Venting.  ,856 
the  n»^r  r''^  '{''"■  ^'"'-  ^■f'^"  M</'  The  remafnder  lof 
•  vintings  ■        '    ""'^'  *^'      '^'^ '"'ervening  yard  for  his 

t  Ve-nting,  fW.  sb.-^  Obs.  [f.VENTZ-.S  +  -inO  1  1 
The  action  ofselling;   -Vendino  vbl.  sb. 
Frequent  from  C1600  101:1645. 
iS3»-3  Act  24  Hen.  VI! I,  c.  4,  Straunge  counlreis.  .by  the 


VENTOSITOUS. 


ih^?r»f?£  %i^'^u'="""S  Of  ^n-ne  be  the  space  of  ane  yeir 
II.  6/2  the  Vinter,  the  Grocer,. .and  the  Butcher,  doe  by 
.6!.  If,'^^  °f  their  wares,  the  lietter  maintaine  their  traded 
1641  Milton  Church  Go-^t.  11.  Wks.  1851  III.  ,39  How  they 
may  suppresse  the  venting  of  such' raritie.s 'and Tuch  a 
cheapnes  as  would  undoe  them.  1656  Earl  Monm  tn 
I'ocxahm's  Advts.fr.  Paruass. ..  x.  (i6?4)  .2  A  very  spnice 
Poimtian  who  looked  to  the  venting  of  Wares.  ^ 

tve-ntmg,  ///.  a.   obs.-^    u.  vent  z»2  + 

-INO  -'.]     That  snuffs  or  smells. 

.637  B.  JoNSON  .S-^rf  Shepherd  II.  !,  As  doth  the  vauting 
Hart  his  venting  Hind. 

Ve-ntless,  a.  rare-'^.  [f.  Vent  rf.2  +  -LESS  1 
Having  no  vent  or  outlet. 

1603  J.  Davies  (Heref.)  Microcosmos  Wks.  (Grosart)  I 
6i/t  A  restlesse  ventlesse  Flame  of  file,  That  faine  would 
hnde  the  way  streight  to  aspire. 

Ventle-trap,  obs  variant  of  Wentletrap. 

Ventner,  obs.  form  of  Vintnek. 

tVento-rions,  a.  Obs.  [Irreg.  f.  Vint-ure».  : 
see  -ORiocs.]    Characterized  by  venturesomeness. 

1640  R.  Baillie  Canterb.  Self-Conviction  48  Their  ven- 
torious  boldnesse  seemes  not  mere  marveillous  then  their 
ingenuitie  coromend.able.  1707  Sir  W.  Hope  Nc^i,  Method 
1  cncing\,i-jxt,-)  105  i  his  ventorious,  uncertain,  and  dangerous 
play  upon  time.  * 

II  Vento-sa.  Surg.  Obs.  [med.L. :  see  Ven- 
TOSE  rf.]   =  Vento.se  sb. 

1  •'^"   ^"'c'-^"'  Bulwarke,  Sick  Men  68  There  are  twoo 
kmdes  of  the  ventosas,  or  Boxiiiges 

tVento-sal,  ff.   Ofo.-'   [f.  L.  w«/«-„j  Ven- 

tose  a.  +  -al.]     Performed  or  done  by  the  wind. 

178a  W.  Hooper  Rational  Recr.  (ed.  2)  II.  209  A  ventosal 
symphony.  At  the  top  of  a  summer-house,  or  other  S- 
ing,  freely  exposed  to  the  wind,  let  there  be  fixed  [etc  1 

tVentose,  i*.  Surg.  Obs.  Also  7  .9^.  van- 
tose.  [a.  OF.  ve}Uose,  ventouse  (F.  ventouse,  = 
Prov.,  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  ventosa),  ad.  L.  ventSsa  (sc 
ciicurbtia),  fem.  of  venlffsns,  f.  venliis  wind  1  A 
species  of  cupping-glass.     Also  attrih. 

1500  Ortus  Vocab.,  Guna,  a  ventose  boxe.  1541  R.  Copland 
Cuydons  Quest.  Chirurg.^M,  Ventose  is  an  instrument 
made  in  maner  of  a  boxe  with  a  streyt  necke  and  a  wyde 
bely.  IS99  A-  ,M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  346/1 
i-xhauste  the  bloode  and  froth  therout  with  venloses,  a 
kinde  of  boxinge.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1,7 
Cupping  glasses,  boxes,  and  ventoses,  draw  the  woorst 
matter,  out  of  the  flesh.  ,656  J.  Smith  Pract.  Physick  44 
Heurnius  useth  first  Cupping-glasses  and  ventoses  to  ihe 
leet  and   l.ivf.r      *n«j  T    u.n.....   r  . ..    ......       .    .- 


feet  and  Liver.     1704  J.  ^_ 

Cupping.glass._.  .The  ingenious'  Mr7'Haw'k'sbe'e  haihTiw 


flARRis  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Ventose,  a 


—    J ..., «  -  ....,1,.  4,  oiraungecountreis.. 

. .  inakyng  and  ventvng  therof  are  greately  enriched.     1548 
burgh   Ree.  Edmt,  (,87.)  II.  .44  Vnder  the  payne  ofT 


--ri-— »«, — ........=  iiiBcMiuus    mr.  nawKsDee  hath  now 

lound  a  way  of  applying  Cupping-glasses  without  Fire,  by 

means  of  a  small  Air-Pump.  ' 

Ventose  (vent^u-s),  a.    rare.    [ad.  L.  vcntos-us 

(It.,  Sp.,  and   Pg.  ventosa,  Prov.  ventos,  obs.  F. 

ventous,  mod.F.  venteux)  windy,  conceited,  etc., 

t.  vent-US  wind.]     Windy,  flatulent. 

.  1711  Bailey,  ^•«,/«^,  windy,  also  empty,  braeging,  vaunt. 

ing.    1867  J.  BiCELow  Bench  *  Bar  v.  294  (Stand  ),  The 

ventose  orator  was  confounded,  and  put  himself  and  the 

glass  down  together.     1885  Huxley  in  Life  (1900)  II.  vL  04 

It  is  better  to  wind  up  that  way  than  to  go  growling  out 

one  s  existence  as  a  ventose  hypochondriac. 

t  Ventose,  v.  Surg.  Obs.  Also  5  ventosen, 
-touse,  -tuse.  [ad.  OF.  ventouser  (13th  c),  ven- 
toser  (F.  ventouser,  =  Prov.  ventozar,  It.  veniosare), 
ad.  med.L.  ventosare,  f.  L.  ventSsa  Ventose  sb^ 
trans.  To  bleed  (a  patient)  by  means  of  a  cupping- 
glass  ;  to  apply  the  cup  to  (a  wound,  etc.). 

o.  <:  X400  Lanfrauc's  Cirurg.  12  Ventose  him  on  be  two 
buttokkis,  if  ^at  he  be  feble.  c  i4io  Master  of  Game  (MS. 
uigby  182)  XII,  Let  l>e  wcunde  be  ventosed  and  garsede. 
1S4'  K.  Copland  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  N  ivb,  Howe 
ought  they  to  [be]  gouerned  that  must  be  ventosed? 
1  .  ''^f°°.^'"'/ranc's  Cirurg.  13  pe  ot«re..schaI  not  be 
leten  blood  ne  venlusid.  C1440  Astron.  Cat.  (MS.  Ashro. 
391  It  Which  places  been  perlous  to  ventuse  or  to  kutte  in  b< 
tyme.  <:i44o  MS  Line.  A.  1.  ly  fol.  301  b.  Or  elles  be 
ventoused  on  the  thee  with  a  boyste. 
b.  absol.  To  practise  cupping. 

C1400  Laiifranc's  Cirurg.  5,  pou  schalt  not  lete  blood, 
but  t'ou  mai.st  ventosen,  if  ),at  it  be  nessessarie. 

Ventoseness.  ?  Obs.  [f.  L.  ventos-us  Ven- 
tose a. -^ -NESS.]-  Windiness,  flatulence,  ventosity. 

a  Mas  tr.  Ardemes  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  78  No  medicvne 
sosone  helpeJ>...Andit  avoide(> soueranly  ventosenez.  1717 
Baii.ev  (vol.  II),  Ventoseness,  windiness. 

t  Ventoser,  Obs.-^  In  4  ventuser.  [ad. 
AF.  venlcuser  (F.  venlouseur,  =  Prov.  venlozaire),  f. 
vento{u)ser  Ventose  w.]   =  Cupper  2. 

c  1340  Nominate  (Skeat)  378  The  ventuser  of  rawe  flesch. 

tVentosing,  zjW.  ji5.  Surg.  Obs.  [f.  Ventose 
v.\  The  operation  of  drawing  blood  by  means  of 
a  cupping-glass ;  cupping.     Also  attrib. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Kut.'s  T.  1889  That  neither  veyne  blood, 
ne  venlusynge.  may  ben  his  helpynge.  1386  Almanak  52 
Mynucyons  to  be  made  by  blode-lattyng  or  ventosyng  es 
ful  profytabul.  a  1415  tr.  Ardeme's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  62 
And  Kr  be  no  blode-later  redy,  be  ber  made  ventosyng  with 
garsyng  atuix  ))e buttokez.  c  1440  MS.  Line.  A.  1.17 fol.  299 
Of  bolnyng  or  whelynge  of  garsynge  or  ventousynge.  1483 
Lath.  Angl.  400/2  .\  ventosynge  boxe  {A.  a  ventisynge  box), 
euma.  1541  K.  Copland  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  N  iii. 
What  IS  ventosyng?.. It  is  the  puttynge  of  boxes  vpon  any 
membre  for  to  expuls  the  mater  betwene  the  skynne  and  the 
flesshe.  ' 

t  Vento'SitonS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next :  cf. 
Ve.ntose  a.  and  -iTOUs.]     Full  of  wind  ;  windy. 


VENTOSITY. 

1601  R  JoNSON  }\>etns:€r  v.  iii.  515  Mora.  Barmy  froth, 
puffyi  inflate,  tureidousand  ventosiious  arc  come  vp.  Tibv. 
O,  terrible,  windie  wordes !     Ibid.  513. 

Ventosity  (vent^siti).  ?  Obs.  Forms  :  5  ven- 
tosytee,  6  -ytie,  -yte  ;  4-6  -it©,  6  -itee,  -itye, 
7  -itie,  6-veatosity.  [a.  OK.  ;^and  W)  ventositi 
( =  It.  ventositi f  Prov.  vintositat^  Sp,  -idad^  Pg. 
^idade\  ad.  L.  ventdsiias  windiness,  flatulency, 
coaceit,  f.  v^Hids-as  Ventose  a."] 

L  Faik,  The  state  of  having  the  stomach  or 
other  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  charged  with 
wind  ;  flatulency. 

Freq.  from  1540  to  1600. 

1398  Trkvis.\  Bank,  De  P.  R.  v.  xxxvil  (Bodl.  MS.),  pat 
coiiiejj  of.  .Hkke  humours  ober  of  grete  ventosite.  a  1400  m 
Rti.  Antig.  I.  51  For  wynd  and  ventosite,  that  men  calhs 
c^ika ^assiif.  a  14*5  tr.  Ardcrtu's  Treat.  Fii/uja,  etc.  58 
If  be  flowyng  be  olde,  Anathemasis  is  made  for  aboundance 
of  blode  or  for  ventosite  descendyng  doune.  c  1530  ^uJic. 
i/rtius iiuiii.  4^  It  sheweth  but  lytell  crudyteand  ventosyte 
of  the  humours,  i^  Hester  Seer.  Pkiorav.  111.  Ixv.  89  It 
will  defende  hym  from  all  interiour  passions  that  are  caused 
of  ventositie.  x6ij  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1639)  197 
The  CoIlick,..This  infirmitie  is  engendred  of  ventositie,  or 
uinde  in  the  gut  Colon,  1639  T.  de  Gray  Compl.  Horsem. 
115  Peccant  humeurs.  .being  hindred  by  oppilations  in  the 

Suts,  through  coitivenisse  and  ventosity.     1684  tr.  Bonei's 
ftn.  Commit,  i.   31   The  Gout   arises  from.,  a  flatulent 
Ventoaty.    1748  tr.  Vegetius  Renatus  Distempers  Horses 
75  The  Disease  which  arises  from  Ventosity  or  Constipation. 
b.  //.  Gases  generated  in  the  Stomach  or  bowels; 
attacks  of  flatulence. 

Common  from  c  1600  to  c  1630. 

i4aa  VoNGG  tr,  Secreta  Secret.  241  Goynge  afor  mette 
dryuth  away  the  ventositeis.  1456 Sir  G.  Have  Gov.  Princes 
Wks.  (3.T.S.)  II.  140  Quheii  it  [sc.  wine]  is  our  suete  it., 
engenderis  ventositeis.  c  1330  yudic.  Urines  11.  x.  38  And 
therfor  are  caused  many  fumosytes  and  ventosites  in  the 
body.  1545  Raynald  Byrtk  Mankynde  77  The  which  do 
vaynqueshe  and  expelle  venlositees  and  windenesse.  i6oa 
Dolman  La  Primaud  Fr.  Acail.  (1618)  111.  790  It  driueth 
away  ventosities,  and  flourisheth  first  amongst  all  trees. 
i6a8  Venner  Bathi  0/  Bathi  (1650)  355  To  take  cold 
betwixt  the  bathings.. induceth  ventosities.  _  1659  Macallo 
Can. Physick  72  Belching  Ventosities,  or  Winds,.. are  prog- 
nosticks  that  a  future  Crise  will  be  by  vomit. 

o.  The  quality  in  things  that  produces  flatulence. 

1833-7  Good  Stu.iy  Med.  (1829)  I.  171  Many  of  the  vege- 
table materials  introduced  into  the  stomach  possess  far  more 
ventosity  than  apples. 

2.  A  blast  or  puff  of  wind,  esp.  one  coming  from 
the  stomach. 

1513  D0UC1.AS  ^neid  VII.  Prol.  123  Quhais  cryis  bene 
pronosticatioun  Off  wyndy  blastis  and  ventositeis.  1568 
Bk.  Culture,  Belke  nere  no  mans  face;.. it  is  a  slinking 
ventosity.  1614  Purchas  Pilgrimage  ix.  v.  842  'I'his 
commeth  of  a  ventositie  which  it  voideth.  .or  castelh..out 
being  in  danger  to  be  taken.  17*5  Fam.  Diet.,  Belching,  a 
Ventosity  coining  out  of  the  inouth  with  a  disagreeable 
nobe. 

3.  The  state  of  being  windy  ;  windiness, 

CIS70  Pride  4-  Lowl,  (1841)  30  His  breeches  great,  full  of 
ventositie.  xs3a  Stanvhurst  /Eneis  1,  (Arb.)  35  Wee  cay- 
tiefe  Troians,  with  storms  ventositye  mangled.  ^599  B. 
JossoN  Ev,  Man  out  of  Hum.  iii.  iv.  The.  .ventositie  of 
the  Tropicks.  a  x66t  Fuller  Worthies,  Fssex  i.  (1662)  319 
The  ventosity  thereof  \sc.  powder]  causing  the  violent  ex- 
plosion of  the  bullet. 

4.  fig.  The  state  of  being  inflated  or  puffed  up ; 
pompous  conceit,  vanity,  or  bombast. 

c  1550  H.  Rhodes  Bk.  Nurture  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  77 
But  turne  from  such  occasyon,  friend,  hate  such  ventositye. 
1589  Nashk  Martin  Marprelate  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  120  They 
are  so  full  of  ventositie,  that  I  cannot  come  at  their  matter 
for  winde  and  words.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  i.  iv.  §  3 
Some  effects  of  that  venome  which  is  ventositie  or  swelling. 
1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  iv.  24  Vaine  glory 
..IS  windy  and  full  of  ventosity,  consisting  of  popular 
applause.  1710  Shaftesburv  Charac.  (1711)  I.  i.  159 
Apprehensive  of  the  Effects  of  this  Frothiness  or  Ventosity 
in  Speech.  1807  W.  Irving  Salmag.  (1811)  139  He  is  a  man 
of  superlative  ventosity,  and  comparable  to  nothing  but  a 
huge  bladder  of  wind.  Ibid,  (18.^9)  304  This  general,  with 
all  his  outward  valour  and  ventosity. 

b.  An  instance  of  this;  an  idle  conceit, 

X605  Bacon  Adv,  Learn,  ii.  13  Many  men.. do  esteeme 
desire  of  name  and  memory  but  as  a  vaniiie  and  ventositie. 
1657  G.  Starkey  Helmont's  V'ind.  240  Whose  rash  ventos- 
ities and  aery  promises  we  reject.  1681  Rvcaut  tr.  Gra- 
clan's  Critick  164  The  Swelling  Ventosities  of  Vanity. 

1 6.  Surg.    =  Ventosing  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  rare~^. 

?  1485  tr.  Bfi,  Knutsson's  Litil  Bk.  Pestilence  9  And  if  a 
swellyng  appere  in  the  sholdres  lesse  it  with  ventosite. 

t  VentOSO.  Obs.-^  [Cf.  Sp.  vmtosa  vent,  air- 
hole.]    (See  quot.) 

X69S  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  ^  P.  222  The  Structures  are  all 
plain  atop,  only  Ventoso*s,  or  Funnels,  for  to  let  in  the  Air. 

t  VentO'SOUS,  a,  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  ventosus  : 
see  Ventose  a."]     Windy,  flatulent. 

1639  T.  DE  Gr.ky  Expert  Farrier  86  Paines  and  griplngs 
,.do  proceed  ofttimes  from. .the  working  of  the  spleene, 
which  is  most  vcntosous.  x66s  J.  Davies  tr.  Olearzus'  Voy. 
Ambass.  320  Unless  the  ventosous  humour  of  it  (hemp]  be 
also  expulsive. 

Ventoor,  obs.  Sc,  variant  of  Venture  z/. 

Ventousing,  var,  Vektosing  vol.  sb.  Obs. 

tVentoy.  Obs,  rare,  [?ad.  obs.  Wventail^. 
/venlai/.]     A  fan. 

s6oa  MioDLETON  Blurt,  Master-Constable  il  ii,  One  of 
you  open  the  casement-i,  t'other  take  a  ventoy  and  gently 
cool  my  face.  t6i6  \n  BvLLOKJiR  Eng.  Expos.  1631  Dekker 
Match  Met  11,  Lacke  you  no  lich  ..  Venetian  ventovcs. 
Madam? 
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Vent-peg.  [Vent  sb.-]  A  small  peg  for  in- 
serting in  the  vent-hole  of  a  cask  ;  a  spile. 

1707  Mortimer  Husb.  573  Leaving  your  Vent-peg  always 
open  palls  it  [sc.  March-beer].  Ibid.  574  If  once  you  pull 
out  the  Vent-peg,  to  draw  a  Quantity  at  once.  1747-96  Mrs. 
Glasse  Cookery  xxii.  349  Mind  you  have  a  vent-peg  at  the 
top  of  the  vessel.  1830  M.  Donovan  Dotn.  Econ.  I.  209  If 
on  drawing  out  the  vent-peg  of  the  cask  the  liquor  spurts 
up  with  force.  ,  1844  Dickens  Chimes  iii,  PuUing  out  the 
vent-peg  of  the  table-beer.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech. 
2703/2  The  vent-peg  [of  the  vent-cock)  consists  of  a  tubular, 
threaded  stem,  which  may  be  screwed  into  a  cask. 

Ventrad  (ve'ntrseci),  adv.  Anal,  and  Zool.  [f. 
L.  ventr-j  stem  of  t^irw/^r  abdomen,  +  -AD.]  Toward 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  body. 

1847-9  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  i.  639  There  appears  ven- 
trad of  the  saurian  cervix.. that  series  of  osseous  pieces 
marked  c,  d.  iE8a  Wilder  &  Gage  Anat.  Technol.  44 
C  may  be  said  to  lie  either  ventrad  or  laterad  of  U.  1895 
MivART  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  369  The  greater  extension  ven- 
trad of  the  apex  of  the  prosopium. 

Ventral  (ve-ntral),  a,  and  sb,  [a.  F.  ventral 
(  =  Sp.  and  Pg.  ventral^  It.  venirale),  or  ad,  L. 
ventrai-is,  f.  venter  abdomen.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Occurring  or  taking  place  in  the 
region  of  the  abdomen  ;  abdominal. 

a.  Path.  Of  ruptures. 

'739  P'iil'  Trans.  XLI.  644  In  some  ventral  Ruptures  (as 
they  are  called)  this  also  may  be  necessary.  1797  Encycl, 
Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII.  155/2  Ventral  rupture  is  a  protrusion 
of  some  of  the  bowels  through  the  interstices  of  the  abdom- 
inal muscles.  Ibid,  margin,  Ventral  hernia.  1838  Penny 
Cycl.  XII.  160/1  Umbihcai  and  ventral  hernia.  1891 
Moui.lin  Surg.  1047  Ventral  Hernia,  hernia  through  the 
linea  alba  (except  at  the  umbilicus), .  .or  some  other  part  of 
the  abdominal  wall  that  is  not  usually  weak. 

b.  Of  laughter  or  breathing,  or  in  general  use. 
18S9GE0.  Eliot  A.  Bede  xii,  He  continued  at  intervals  to 

..siiake  luxuriously  with  a  silent,  ventral  laughter.  x86o 
O.  \V.  Holmes  Elsie  V.  (i8gi)  65  A  trained  rector,  who 
read  the  service  with  such  ventral  depth  of  utterance.  1893 
Stevenson  I'ailima Lett.  (1895)  197  His  breathing  seemed 
wholly  ventral:  the  bust  still,  the  belly  moving  strongly. 

2.  Aual.  and  Zool.  Of,  pertaining  to,  situated  in 
or  on,  the  abdomen  ;  abdominal. 

a.  In  ventral  fin.     (Cf.  B.  1.) 

"75»  J,-  Hill  Hist.  Anim.  242  The  ventral  fnis  are  con- 
nected in  a  remarkable  manner  toget'^er.  1769  Pennant 
Brit.  Zool.  \\\.  *34  'I'he  ventral  fins  placed  behind  the  pec- 
toral fins  as  in  the  minow.  i8oa  Palev  Nat.  Tlieol.  xii.  §8 
The  peclora!,  and  more  particularly  the  ventral  fins,  serve 
to  raise  and  depress  the  fish.  1862  Huxlkv  Led.  Working 
/!/*■»  23  [In]  the  Codfish,  .you  have  the  hinder  limbs  restored 
in  the  shape  of  these  ventral  fins. 

b.  In  general  use. 

2817  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  xxii.  II.  290  By  the  assistance 
of  their  mandibles,,  .and  also  of  several  dorsal  and  ventral 
tubercles.  1828  Stark  Ele7n.  Nat,  Jlist.  \,  £6  Mammae 
six,  two  pectoral  and  four  ventral.  1852  Dana  Crust.  \.  26 
What  is  the  proper  relation  of  the  ventral  pieces  of  the 
Carapax  ?  1872  Huxley  Physiol,  i,  6  Nearer  the  dorsal  (or 
back)  than  the  ventral  (or  front)  aspect  of  the  body. 
C.    Ventral  cord',  (see  quots.). 

x874  Cakpkntek  Metti.  Physiology  \.  ii.  52  The  longltu. 
dinal  gangliated  chain  of  Articulated  animals  is  often  dis- 
linguished  as  the  ventral  cord.  1880  Uastian  Brain  91 
The  double  ventral  cord  has  a  fibrous  structure  along  its 
upper  surface,  whilst  below  there  is  an  irregular  stratum  of 
ganglion  cells. 

3.  Bat,  Of  or  belonging  to  the  anterior  or  lower 
surface, 

1832  LiNDLEY  Introd.  Bot,  144  These  edges  often  appear 
in  tne  cirpcUuni  like  two  sutures,  of  which., that  which 
corresponds  to  the  united  margins  is  named  the  ventral 
suture.  1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora  114  Pragaria  :.. styles 
ventral.  187a  Oliver  Elem.  Bot.  1.  vii.  89  The  inner  angle 
of  each  carpel,  .answers  to  the  line  of  union  of  its  infolded 
edges.  This  line  is  called  tlie  ventral  suture.  1875  Darwin 
Insectiv.  PI.  xvii,  398  The  lower  side  where  the  foot  stalk 
arises  is  nearly  straight  and  I  have  called  it  the  ventral 
surface. 

4.  Ventral  segment,  in  Acoustics  :   (see  quots.), 
1830  Herschel  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  ^V.  782  Such 

points  of  rest  are  called  nodes  or  nodal  points,  the  inter- 
mediate portions  [of  a  cord]  which  vibrate  are  termed 
bellies  or  ventral  segments.  1873  W.  Lkes  Acoustics  \.  iii. 
24  The  direct  and  reflective  pulses,  .divide  the  string  into  a 
series  of  vibrating  parts,  called  ventral  segments. 

5.  c^wds\-adv.   =  Vextually  adv.  i. 

1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  807  Structures  which  re- 
spectively lie  ventral  and  lateral. 

B.  sb.  1,  A  ventral  fin;  one  of  the  fins  corre- 
sj)onding  to  the  hind  legs  of  quadrupeds. 

1834  M^Murtrie  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd,  2ij  The  anal 
..seems  to  be  continued  forwards  by  the  ventrals.  1854 
Owen  in  Orr's  Circ.  Set.,  Org.  Nat.  1. 186  The  ventrals  are 
situated  near  the  vent.  1875  C.  C.  Blake  Zool.  202  The 
pectoral  fins  are  distant  from  the  head,  and  not  produced  to 
the  ventrals. 

2.  Knt.  One  or  other  of  the  segments  of  the 
abdomen,  esp.  in  Coleoptera.  (1891  in  Cent.  Dict^ 

Ventrally  (ve-ntrali),  adv.     [f,  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 

1.  In  a  ventral  direction;  on  or  toward  the 
venter  ;  with  respect  to  the  venter  or  abdomen. 

1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora  368  Actinocarfius  Damason- 
iunt :.. carpels  dehiscing  ventrally.  1872  }i.\jiAviiK\  Myology 
2  Ventrally,  it  is  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  lower  jaw. 
1883  Martin  &  Moale  Vertebr.  Dissect.  137  The  anterior 
abdominal  vein.,  runs  ventrally  and  forward. 

Comb.  1870  RoLLESTON  Anim.  Life  83  The  various  ven- 
trally-placed  appendages  of  the  articulate  Neuropods.  1904 
Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  17  Dec.  1631  The  ventrally  bending  limb 
..having  no  jnesoblastic  somites  dorsal  to  it. 
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2.  In  or  from  the  venter  or  abdomen. 

1889  H.  J.  Barker  Grig.  Eug.  i,  15,  I  laughed  myself 
(venirally,  of  course,)  when  the  youngsters  so  innocently 
committed  themselves. 

VeutralwardCs,  adv.  [f.  Vkntkal  a.  ■^■ 
-WAKD(8.]  To  or  towards  the  belly  or  ventral 
surface  of  the  body. 

1883  Sedgwick  &  Heape  Embryol.  165  I'his  branch, 
starting  from  near  the  dorsal  beginning  of  the  fold,  runs 
ventralwards  and  forwards.  1893  Tuckev  Amphioxus  156 
Here  the  mesoblast  does  not  grow  forward  so  far  ventral- 
wards. 

Ventre,  obs.  f.  Venter  i,  Vbntdhe,  Vintrv. 

Veiltri-  (ve'ntri),  comb,  form  of  L.  ventri-^ 
venter  Venter  1,  occurring  in  various  terms,  as 
ventricoTnu  Ajiat.,  the  ventral  extension  of  gray 
matter  in  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  hence 
ventrico'rnual  a. ;  ventricu'mbento.,  lying  on 
the  belly ;  prone,  prostrate;  ve'ntriductT/.jto  bring 
to  or  turn  towards  the  belly;  t ventrifluous  a. 
[ad.  L.  ventrifiuus\  '  laxative,  jmrging  the  belly  * 
(1727  in  Bailey)  ;  ventrime-son  Anat.^  the 
median  line  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body; 
hence  ventrimesal  adj.  (1S91  in  Cent,  Viet.) ; 
ventri'petal  a.  [after  Centripetal  a.],  directed 
towards  the  belly  or  stomach ;  ventripyramid 
-4;/(7A,=sPvBAMli)  sb.  7  a. 

1890  Buck's  Nandbk.  Med.  Set.  VIII.  528  The  *ventri- 
cornu(ventralor  'anterior'  extension  of  the  myeliccinerea). 
Ibid.,  The  myelic  cornua  are  strictly  dorsal  and  ventral,. . 
permitting  the  adjectives  dorsicornual  and  *ventricornual. 
1883  Wilder  &  Oagk  Anat.  y^c^wi?/.  36Thebody  is  *ventri. 
cunibent,  so  as  to  expose  the  dorsal  aspect.  Ibid.  537  'I'o 
pith  [a  frog]  *ventriduct  the  head  with  the  index,  and  pass 
the  tip  of  the  right  index  [etc.].  Ibid.  33  For  convenience, 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  borders  of  this  plane  may  be  called 
the  dorsimeson  and  the  *venlrimeson  respectively,  1819  L. 
Hunt  Indicator  No.  12  (1822)  I.  90  Every  thought  of 
mind,  and  every  feeling  of  his  affection,.,  tends  to  one  point, 
with  a  *ventripetal  force.  1882  Wiluek  &  Gage  Anat. 
Technol.  485  *Ventri pyramid. 

Ventric  (ve-ntrik),  a.  rare"^.  [f.  L,  ventr-, 
stem  of  venter  Venter  ^  +  -ic]  Connected  with, 
l>ertaining  to,  the  stomach. 

1869  M.  Collins  in  F.  Collins  Lett,  ^  Friendships  (1877) 
1.  63  Magister  artis.  .venter,  says  Persius— the  art  of 
accurate  time-keeping  is  ventric. 

Ventrical,  prob.  a  misspelling  and  misuse  of 
Ventricle. 

1824  Galt  Rothelan  II.  iv.  iv.  125  He  reached  a  small 
postern  entrance,  which.. many  years  after.. became  cele- 
brated as  the  ventrical  into  Moorfields. 

Ventricle  (ve-ntrik'l).  Anat.  and  Zool.  Also 
6  ventrikle,  ventrycle,  7  ventrickle.  [ad.  L. 
ventriciilns  Ventriculus  or  K,  ventricule  :  see 
Ventricule.] 

1.  One  or  other  of  the  two  cavities  in  the  heart 
by  means  of  which  the  blood  is  circulated  through 
the  body ;  also,  the  cavity  of  the  heart  in  certain 
animals  and  molluscs  which  fulfils  this  function. 

c  1400  Lan/ranc  s  Cirttrg.  162  pe  lierte  haj)  two  ventriclis 
.i.  two  holowe  placis  wi)7inne,  &  J>at  oon  ventricle  sitti)>  in 
he  rijtside  of  t?e  herte,  &  >at  o>er  in  Jje  liftside.  1607 
ToPSELL  Four-/,  Beasts  195  There  is  a  double  ventrickle 
and  bone  in  the  heart  of  an  Elephant.  x66o  Boyle  Neiv 
Exp.  P/tys.  Mech.  Digress.  347  'I'he  Blood  that  passes  out 
of  the  right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart  into  the  Lungs.  169s 
Kay  Creation  (ed.  2)  1.  33  An  Ebullition  and  sudden  Expan- 
sion of  the  Blood  in  the  Ventricles.  1730  Chamberuvvne 
Relig.  Philos.  I.  vi.  §  2  The  Heart  has  two  Cavities  or 
Ventricles,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thick  fleshy  Wall, 
or  Septum.  1760  H.  Walpole  Lett,  to  Mann  (1846)  IV.  105 
The  great  ventricle  of  the  heart  had  burst.  1828  Stabk 
Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  365  The  animals  of  this  order  [sc. 
liatrachia]  have  a  heart  with  a  single  auricle  and  ventricle. 
i876BkisTOWE  Th,  ^  Pract.  Med,{i&78)  173  In  the  ventricles 
of  the  lieart  fibrinous  clots  may  be  discovered. 

transj^.  iBsi  S.  P.  Woodward  Mollusca  i.  63  Branchiae 
two,  furnished  with  muscular  ventricles. 

attrib.  x8^  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  780  Cases  of  right 
ventricle  failure.  Ibid.  794  The  hypertrophy  was  probably 
..due  to  left  ventricle  trouble. 

2.  One  or  other  of  a  series  of  cavities  in  the  brain 
(normally  numbering  four  in  the  adult  human 
being)  formed  by  enlargements  of  the  neural  canal. 

Pineal  ventricle :  see  Pineal  a.  b. 

C1400  Lan/ranc''s  Cirurg.  113  Suinmen  seien  hat  J«r  ben 
-iiij.  ventriclis  of  he  brayn.  Ibid.,  pis  ventricle  is  seit 
bitwene  two  addiamentis  of  he  brayn.  1548  Vicakv  Anat, 
iv.  (1888)  31  From  the  foremost  Ventrikle  of  the  brayne 
springeth  seuen  payre  of  sensatiue  or  feeling  senews.  1594 
T.'B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  II.  Ep.  Rdr.,  Heere  may 
you  see.. the  seuerall  ventricles  cf  the  braine,  as  so  many 
sundrie  chambers  for  the  intertainment  of  the  animal  spirits. 
1620  Venner  Via  Recta  ii.  35  Beere  that  is  too  bitter., 
causeth  the  head-ach,  by  filling  the  ventricles  of  the  braine 
with  troublesome  vapors.  1655-87  H.  More  App.  Antid. 
(1712)  206  Suppose  Memory  were  thus  seal'd  upon  the  Brain^ 
and  transmitted  its  Image  through  the  Animal  Spirits  in 
the  ventricles.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  i.  i.  §  i.  8 
Blood,  Matter,  or  Serum,  lying  upon  the  Brain,  or  in  its 
Ventricles.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  553  The  vapour  or  water 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  1840  G.  V.  Ellis  Anat.  23 
The  calamus  scripiorius  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
1872  Huxley  Physiol.  viL  158  Cilia  are  found. .in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain. 

3.  The  stomach  in  man  or  animals.  ?  Obs. 
Freq.  in  J7th  cent.  use. 

1574  Newton  Health  Mag.  9  It  is  good  for  the  Ventricle 
or  Stomacke  also.     1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  II, 


VENTBICOSE. 

■ii-t  Wee  will  beginnc  nl  the  ventricle,  commonly  called  the 
stomacke.  1620  Venner  (  ia  Recta  viii.  182  That  no  part 
of  the  meat  may  sticke.  .aljoiit  the  mouth  of  the  stomacke, 
but  may  be  carried  into  the  ventricle,  which  is  the  bottome 
of  the  stomack.  a  1676  Y^KwPrim.  Orig.  Man.  I.  11.  (1677) 
59  Whether  I  will  or  will  not,,  .my  Heart  beat.s,..my  Ven- 
tricle  digests  what  is  in  it.  1710  T.  Fuller  I'lmrm.  Exiimf. 
i8PureinKAle..takesofftheslipperinessoftheVentncleand 
Intestines.  1805-6  Gary  Dnnti;  Inf.  xxviti.  ib  .^angling 
his  entrails  hung,  the  midriff. .  and  wretched  ventricle,  That 
turns  the  enelutted  aliment  to  dross. 

b.  The  digestive  sac  or  organs  in  buds,  fishes, 
insects,  and  certain  reptiles. 

•S7S  TuRBEHV.  Faukonrie  249,  I  h*ve  thruste  my  fore 
finger  into  hir  gorge,  .and  by  that  meanes  have  caused  hir 
to  fill  in  the  ventricle  sooner  than  otherwiseshe  woulde  have 
done.  1607  Tol^ELL  Four-/.  Beasts  182  The  powder  of  a 
Storks  craw  or  Ventrickle.  1658  Rowland  tr.  Moufet's 
T/uat.  Ins.  907  It  may. .be  termed  the  Chylus  of  the  Bees, 
. .  having  its  perfection  and  consummation  from  their 
ventricles.  1681  Chetfiam  Anglers  Vaiie-m.  xli.  §  i  (1689) 
307  His  ventricle  is  large  and  capacious.  1704  Ray  Creation 
(ed.  4)  I.  30  The  Meat  (isL.transferr'd  into  the  Gizzard. ., 
where  by  the  working  of  the  Muscles  compounding  the 
sides  of  that  Ventricle,,  .it  is.. ground  small.  1816  Kirby 
&  Sp.  Entomol.  xlviii.  IV.  424  That  the  Orthoptera  have  a 
ventricle  or  gizzard.  1868  Dl'SXAn  Ins.  World  Introd.  lo 
Two  kinds  of  appendages  belong  to  the  chylific  ventricle. 
1877  Hlxlev  Anal.  Inv.  Anim.  412  That  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal  which  lies  in  front  of  the  chylific  ventricle 
(in  cockroaches]. 

t  c.  The  l)elly.     In  o^oi.  fig.   Obs. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  IV.  11.  70  Ideas,  apprehensions, .  .are 
begot  in  the  ventricle  of  memorie,  nourisbt  in  the  wombc  of 
primater. 

d.  atlrih.  in  +  vtatrich  unguent. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Giibelhouer's  Bk.  I'kyskke  ■i^%li  [S.  recipe 
for)  -An  excellent  Ventricle  vnguente,  which  is  verye  commo- 
dious for  the  Childebedde  Woemen. 

4.  Any  small  hollow  or  cavity  in  an  animal  body, 
serving  as  a  place  of  organic  function ;  in  later 
use,  the  recess  or  space  between  the  true  and  false 
vocal  cords  on  each  side  of  the  larynx ;  a  laryngeal 
pouch  or  sac. 

1641  Milton  ChurchGovt.  11.  Wits.  1851  III.  44  AH  the 
faculties  of  the  Soule  are  confin'd  of  old  to  their  severall 
vessels,  and  ventricles.  169a  Be.ntley  Boyle  Led.  109  The 
various  ducts  and  ventricles  of  the  body.  1730  Bailey  (fol.), 
(V<</r/<:/«,  any  round  Concavities  in  a  Body.  1808  Barclay 
Muscular  Motions  500  The  lateral  depressions  that  have 
been  denominated  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  or  the 
ventricles  of  Morgajni.  1877  M.  Foster  Physiol.  111.  vii. 
(1878)  532  The  ventricles  of  Alorgagni  are  apparently  of  u.se 
in  giving  the  vocal  cords  sufficient  room  for  their  vibrations. 
1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  273/2  The  ventricles  no  doubt 
permit  a  free  vibration  of  the  true  vocal  cords. 

t5.  In  gen.  use  :  A  cavity  or  hollow.  Obs.  rare. 

i6»7  Donne  Serm.  IV.  5  In  what  comer,  in  what  ventricle 
of  the  sea  lies  all  the  jelly  of  a  body  drowned  in  the  general 
flood?    C1630  Rlsdon  Suru.  Devon  8223  (1810)  237  The    1 
caverns  and  ventricles  of  the  earth. 

VentriCOSe  (ventrikcu-s),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  ven- 
tricosus,  I.  L.  venlr-,  venter  belly  VMfTEB  I :  see 
-10  and  -08E.] 

1.  Swelling  out  in  the  middle,  or  on  one  side, 
after  the  manner  of  an  animal's  belly ;  bellied, 
protuberant,  strongly  convex. 

a.  Bot.  (esp.  of  the  corolla  or  calyx). 

1756  J.  Hill  Hist.  Plants  153  (Jod.),  There  is  no  peri- 
carpium ;  but  the  calix  becomes  more  ventricose,  and  con. 
Uins  a  single  seed.  1785  Martvm  Lett.  Bot.  xvi.  (1794)  179 
In  Comfrey  and  Cerinthe  the  corolla  is  ventricose.  l8ai 
W.  P.  C.  Barton  Flora  A'.  Amrr.  I.  13  Capsule  setigerous 
..,  included  in  the  ventricose  calix.  1841  Florist's  Jml. 
(1846)  II.  243  The  flowers  are  white  and  ventricose.  1871 
Oliver  Elem.  Bot.  App.  310  Outer  Glumes  (of  wheat] 
nearly  equal,,  .ventricose. 

b.  Conch.  (Usually  of  the  body  of  the  shell.) 

1770  Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  IV.  123  Mlurex]  carinalut 
with  five  or  six  spires,  the  body  ventricose.  i8a8  Stark 
Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  1 1.  79  Shell  rounded,  ventricose,  golden 
red.  1851  S.  P.  Woodward  Mollusca  I.  ■joCranchia.  Body 
large,  ventricose.  Ihid.  no  Whirls  ventricose.  _  1865  GossE 
Lank  4-  .Sea  155  Their  ventricose  or  parallel-sided  form. 

Comb.  i8rt  Stark  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  25  Shell  oblong, 
ventricose -cylindrical. 

c.  Zool.  or  Anat. 

1804  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  V.  II.  394  Ventricose  Sucker. .  .Oliv- 
aceous Sucker,  with  ventricose  abdomen.  1813  Montagu 
Ornith.  Diet.  Suppl.  S.V.  Golden-eye,  The  ventricose  part 
consists  of  the  same  cartilaginous  rings  as  the  rest  of  the 
windpipe.  i8k-«  Todds  Cycl.  Amit.  I.  533  The  ventricose 
and  short-bomed  species  of  Cephalopoda.  184X  E.  New. 
MAN  Hist.  Insects  111.  iii.  185  The  gullet.. is  ventricose  or 
ventricosus  when  it  dilates  into  a  large  bag  or  crop  before 
its  union  with  the  stomach. 

2.  Of  persons:  Big-bellied;  having  an  unusually 
or  abnormally  large  alxlomen. 

1843  F-  E.  Paget  Warden  HcrkinglwU  266  The  Reverend 
Rory  O'Flannigan  rose  like  the  full  moon,  .when  first  she 
peeps  from  behind  the  hill,  rubicund,  coppery,  ventricose. 
2856  Ka.nk  Arct.Exfil.w.  XXV,  248  Ending  with  the  ventri- 
cose little  Accommodah.  1876  W.  Roberts  Urin.  4-  RenaZ 
Dis.  III.  viii.  (ed.  3)  485  A  little  boy,  who  had  been  ventri- 
cose from  birth. 

Hence  Teutrlco'senesa,  Ventrlco'slty. 

1857  Tl'rton  Land  fj  Frcsh.W,  Shells  183  [The  shell] 
varies  greatly  in  size,  ventricoscness,  and  colour.  1868  Proc. 
Zool.  Soc.  May  374  The  greater  ventricosity  of  form.. of 
M{elo\  eeorginse.  1009  J.  W.  Jenkinson  Exper.  Entbryot. 
71  The 'ventricosity  (ratio  of  breadth  to  length)  of  the  shell 
of  the  Periwinkle. 

Ventrioo'so-,  comb,  form  of  prcc,  with  the 
sense  'distended  and  — ',  as  ventricoso-globose. 


Ill 

1821  J.  Parkinson  OuiL  OrycioL  sS  A Icyouium  putrid* 
pjtt«;.— Ventricoso-globose,  somewhat  pear-shaped. 

Ve'ntricons,  (Z.  rare,  [See-ous.]  =  Ventri- 
cose a.,  in  various  senses. 

170a  Bavn'ard  Cold  Baths  (1709)  ii.  341  Such  Children., 
are  usually  ventricous,  and  not  so  agil  and  nimble  as  other 
Children.  1828-31  Webster,  I'entricous,  in  botany,  bellied; 
distended;  swellinj  out  in  the  middle;  as,  a  ventricous 
perianth.  1850  OciLVtE,  l^'eniricous, .  .in  conchology,  applied 
to  shells  which  are  inflated,  or  which  swell  in  the  midcile- 

Ventricular  (ventri'lci/Ha-r),  a.  Chiefly  Anat* 
and  /W//.  \i.  L.  vcniricul-us  (see  next)  ■(-  -ab,  or 
ad.  mod.L.  *ventrictddns.    So  F.  ventricuiaire.'] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  stomach;  abdominal, 
gastral,  ventral. 

1822-7  Good  Study  Med.  (1829)  I.  249  It  Is  also  said  that 
the  common  garden  rue . . ,  when  eaten  to  excess,  is  succeeded 
by  the  same  symptoms  of  ventricular  pains.  1840  Neiu 
Monthly  Ma^.  LIX.  164  No  one.. ever  listens  to  ventri- 
cular admonitions,  but 'greatly  daring  dines  'on,  in  defiance 
of  dyspepsia.  1845  Blackvj,  Mng.  LVH.  610  Louis  XIV 
actually  did  wear  it  buttoned  below  the  ventricular  curve. 
b.  Distended  in  the  middle  ;  ventriculous. 

1850  in  Ogii-vif. 

2.  a.  Affecting  a  ventricle  or  ventricles  (of  the 
heart,  brnin,  etc.). 

\%^  Penny  CycL  XII.  79  Its  [the  heart's]  point,  .strikes 
at  each  ventricular  contraction,  or  systole,  as  it  is  called, 
against  the  wall  of  the  chest.  1853  Markham  Skoda's 
Auscult,  205  The  ventricular  systole  may  also  he  accom- 
panietl  by  two  distinctly  different  sounds.  1888  W.  R. 
GowERs  Man.  Dis.  Nerv.  Syst,  II.  298  Limited  ventricular 
meningitis  occurs  especially  in  young  children. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  forming  part  of,  a 
ventricle. 

1840  E.  Wilson  Anat.'s  Vade  M.  (1842)  338  The  Deep  or 
Ventricular  veins  commence  within  the  lateral  ventricles  by 
two  vessels.  1870  Rollkston  Anim,  Life  Introd.  p.  Ivi,  A 
complete  separation  of  the  ventricular  part  of  the  heart  into 
two  cavities.  1875  Paynf.  Jones  ff  Sier;  Pathol.  Anat.  ix. 
244  The  surface  cither  of  the  plexus  or  the  ventricular  walls. 
1896  AUhutes  Syst.  Med,  I.  109  So  far  as  regards  the  heart 
and  ventricular  mu.scle. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  a  ventricle. 

i8;4x  T.  R.  JoNF.s,^«//rt.  AT/wf*/.  xxiii.  397  A  single  auricle 
that  communicates  with  a  strong  ventricular  cavity.  Ibid, 
xxix.  606  The  heart ..  separated  into  two  distinct  sets  of 
cavities,  each  composed  of  an  auricle  and  of  a  st.-ong  ventri- 
cular chamber.  1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  iii.  115  In 
the  simplest  CakispongiXy .  .the  pores  open  directly  into  the 
ventricular  cavity.| 

Veutricule  (ve-ntrikiwl).  Afta/.  [a.  OF. 
ventrictiU  (i4tli  c.  in  Littr^  ;  =  Sp.  and  Pg.  ven- 
tricuioy  It.  ventricold)^  ad.  L.  ventricuUts  Ventbi- 
cuLUS.]   «=  Ventricle  in  various  senses. 

a  1425  tr.  Ardeme's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  14  pe  synowez. . 
hal»e  festnyng  with  t»e  stomake  and  wit»  ^  ventriculez  of  t>e 
brayne.  1677  Galf.  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  97  The  Apostle  addes 
*  Meats  are  for  the  belly  ',  i.e.  for  the  ventricule  or  stomach 
and  intestines.  1742  Phil.  Trans.  XLII.  125  In  the  Right 
Auricle  and  Ventricule  of  his  Heart  was  found  a  large  tough 
subrubicund  Polypus.  1880  GCnther  Fishes  15a  The  walls 
of  the  ventricule  are  robust. 

Ventricolite  (ventri-ki^nait).  [ad.  mod.L. 
VeniriculiteSj  f.  L.  ventriadus  ventricle :  see  -JTE  1 
J.]  A  fossil  sponge  belonging  to  the  genus  Ven- 
triculites or  the  family  VenlricuHtidm, 

18x2  Mawtkll  Geol.  Sussex  176  The  difference  in  the 
form  of  this  ventricuUte.  1885  J.  E.  Tavlor  Brit.  Fossils  i. 
24  In  the  white  chalk  of  Sussex,.. Ventriculites  occur  in 
great  numbers. 

Hence  VentrlcuUtlo  a.,  of  or  belonging  to, 
containing,  ventriculites.     (In  recent  Diets.) 

Ventriculo'Se,  a.  rarr-^,  [ad.  L.  ventriad- 
osus  pertaining  to  the  belly,  f.  ventriadus  Ven- 
TBICULU8.]  a.  '  Paunch-bellied'  (1727  in  Bailey, 
vol.  II).     b.  Bot,  «  next.     (1891  in  Cent,  Did.) 

Ventriculous, a.  rarr^.  [Cf. prec.  and -ous.] 
(See  qnots.) 

1802  R.  Hai.l  Elem.  Bot.  194  Fi?«/nV«/tfwj, . . somewh.at 
ventricose.  1828-32  in  Webster,  Ventriculous^  somewhat 
distended  in  the  middle. 

Ii  Ventricnlns  (vcntri-ki/lflvs).  [L.  (in  senses 
I  and  2),  dim.  of  venter  Venter  '.] 

1.  Anat.  and  Zool.   =  Ventricle  3. 

[1693  tr.  Blancard's  Pkys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Veniriculus,  the 
Stomach.]  1710  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  1 1,  s-v.,  The  Sto. 
mach  or  Ventriculus  U  placed  immediately  under  the  Mid- 
riff, j-jji  Encyd.Brit.  I.  258/1  Ventriculus, or  Stomach,., 
a  great  bag  or  reservoir,  situated  [etc.].  1843  Wilkinson 
tr.  Swedtf^org's  Anim.  Kingd.  I.  iv.  109  The  stomach  or 
ventriculus  is  a  hollow  membranous  viscus.  iX^Atkenmum 
21  April  514/3  The  alimentary  canal  is  more  of  the  type  of 
other  Gamasidae  than  of  the  Uropodina:,  the  ventriculus 
being  small  and  its  cxca  long. 

b.  The  gizzard  in  birds  and  insects. 
1891  in  Cent.  Diet,     1896  Newton  Diet.  Birds  916  [The] 
Stomach.. consists  of  an   interior  portion,  the  Proventri- 
cuius, .  .and  a  posterior,  the  Ventriculus  or  Gizzard,  which 
is  muscular. 

2.  «  Ventricle  i. 

1771  Encycl,  Brit.  I.  278/2  The  heart.. is  hollow  within. 
and  divided  by  a  septum  which  runs  between  che  edges  into 
two  cavities,  called  ventriculi. 

3.  The  body-cavity  of  a  sponge. 

1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  iii.  irs  In  the  s'implest 
Calcispougix..X\\fL  wall  of  the  ventriculus  is  thin.  Ibid.  vii. 
409  The  anterior  end  of  the  ventriculus. 

t  Ventrilocu-tion.  Ohs.-^  =  Ventriloquism. 

1846  in  Worcester  (citing  C.  B.  Brown). 


VENTRILOQUIST. 

VentrilOCLUal  (ventri-lokwal),  a.  rare.  [Cf. 
next  and  -al.J    =  Ventriloquial  a. 

1864  Tallis's  Thea/r.  Newspaper  30  July  258  The  pheno- 
menon will  be  attributed  to  some  kind  of  ventriloqual  trick. 
1888  DoLGHTY  Arabia  Deserta  I.  89  These  Western  men 
are  distinguished  by  their  harsh  ventriloqual  speech. 

Hence  Ventri'loqually  adv.  rare~~^, 

1871  B.  Taylor  Faust  (1875)  II.  11.  152  Proteus,  speaking 
ventriloqnally,  now  near,  now  at  a  distance. 

Ve'Iltril0C[Uef  sh.  and  a,  rare.  [.Anglicized 
form  of  Ventriloquus  :  cf.  F.  ventriloque^  a.  sb, 
A  ventriloquist,     b.  adj.  Ventriloquial. 

1681  Glanvill  Evid.  Witches  London  ii.  63  This  Pythoness 
being  a  Ventriloque,  that  is,  speaking  as  it  were  from  the 
bottom  of  her  Belly.  1826  Hood  Irish.  Schoolm.  iii,  And 
oft,  indeed,  the  inward  of  that  gate,  Most  ventriloque,  doth 
utter  tender  squeak.  1834  Muoie  Brit.  Birds  (1841)  I.  314 
The  voice  of  the  birds.,  is  also  made  up  partly  of  echo-notes, 
in  all  cases  where  it  is  ventriloque,  or  varies  in  apparent 
place. 

Ventriloqui,  pi.  of  Ventriloquus. 
Ventriloquial  (ventrilJu'kwial),  a.    [f.  Ven- 
triloquy +  -AL.] 

1.  Of  sounds  :  Such  as  are  produced  by  ventrilo- 
quism. 

1836-7  Dickens  Sk.  Boz.,  Char,  viii,  The  symphony. .was 
soon  afterwards  followed  by  a  faint  kind  of  ventriloquial 
chirping,  a  1845  Hoon  To  Kitchener  viii,  Potent  to  hush 
all  ventriloquinl  snarling.  1879  HoDDAM-WHETHAM/?cr(z//«fE 
xiii.  152  It  was  very  delightful  to  hear  one  of  them  pouring 
forth  his  rich  and  ventriloquial  notes. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to,  consisting  of,  ventrilo- 
quism. 

1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  xli, '  .\  bad  one  1'.. growled  Mr. 
Grimwig,  speaking  by  some  ventriloquial  power,  without 
moving  a  muscle  of  his  face.  1865  Pall  MallG.  23  Oct.  11 
His  ventriloquial  entertainment  is.. a  clever  piece  of  vocal 
imitation.  1875  Flo.  Marryat  Open  Sesame  I.  x.  146  Ex* 
peeling  to  receive  another  proof  of  her  ventriloquial  skill. 

Hence  Ventrllo'quially  adv. 

1893  Ganthonv  Pract.  Ventriloquism  27  Should  Ventri- 
loquial practice  make  your  throat  ache,.. do  not  use  it 
ventriloquially  for  a  time. 

Ventriloc[uis]n  (ventri'l^wiz*m).  [f.  Ven- 
TRiLOQU-Y-*- -ISM:  cf.  next.] 

1.  The  art  or  practice  of  speaking  or  producing 
sounds  in  such  a  manner  that  the  voice  appears  to 
proceed  from  some  person  or  object  other  than  the 
speaker,  and  usually  at  some  distance  from  him. 
(The  common  use.) 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII.  ^39/2  It  is  with  no  great 
propriety  that . .  their  art  [is  called]  ventriloquism,  since  ihey 
appear  more  frequently  to  speak.. from  the  roof  or  distant 
corners  of  the  room,  than  from  their  own  mouths  or  their 
own  bellies.  1826  Scott  Diary  12  Jan.,  Mathews. .con- 
firms my  idea  of  ventriloq^uisin  (which  is  an  absurd  word), 
as  being  merely  the  art  of  imitating  sounds  at  a  greater  or 
a  less  distance.  1832  Brewster  Nat.  Magic  vii.  167  This 
uncertainty  with  respect  lo  the  direction  of  sound  is  the 
foundation  of  the  art  of  ventriloquism.  1856  Kank  Arct. 
Expl,  II.  xii.  126  Their  deceptions  are  simply  vocal,  a 
change  of  voice,  and  perhaps  a  limited  profession  of  ven- 
triloquism. 

trausf,  £1819  Coleridge  Rem.  (1836)  II.  275,  I  call  it 
ventriloquism,  because  Sejanus  is  a  puppet,  out  of  which 
the  poet  [Jonson]  makes  his  own  voice  appear  to  come.  1874 
Fortn.  Hex'.  Feb.  244  We  consider  the  poem  [*  Maud 'J 
about  as  striking  an  instance  as  could  be  named  of  what 
we  call  poetical  ventriloquism. 

b.  An  instance  of  this  ;  a  ventriloquial  sound. 

1839  T.  BealkA'a/.  Hist,  Sperm  i^'/m/*r302  All  our  talent 
and  ingenuity  in  these  ventriloquisms  were  thrown  away. 
1878  Hardy  Ret.  Native  v.  vi,  Soft  strange  ventriloquisms 
came  from  holes  in  the  ground,  hollow  stalks,  ..and  other 
crannies. 

2.  The  fact  or  practice  of  speaking  or  appearing 
to  speak  from  the  abdomen. 

b8x8  in  Todd.  1846  Trench  Mirac,  v.  (1862)  156  note^  The 
notion  of  a  ventriloquism  such  as  this,  of  a  spirit  having  his 
lodging  in  the  body  of  a  man.  1852  Convbeare  &  Howson 
.S7.  Paul  I.  ix.  (1862)  276  It  was  usual  for  the  prophetic 
spirit  to  make  itself  known  by  an  internal  muttering  or 
ventriloquism. 

Ventriloquist  (vcntril(?kwist).  [f.  Ventri- 
LOQU-Y +  -isT,J  One  who  practises,  or  is  expert 
in,  ventriloquy  or  ventriloquism;  spec,  in  modern 
use,  one  who  gives  public  exhibitions  of  his  skill  in 
this  art. 

With  early  quots.  cf.  prec.  2.  The  modern  application  (cor- 
responding to  Ventriloquism  1)  appears  just  before  1800. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Ventriloquist,  one  that  hath  an 
evil  spirit  speaking  in  his  belly,  or  one  that  by  use  and 
practise  can  speak  as  it  were  out  of  his  belly,  not  moving 
his  lips.  1681  H.  More  in  Glanvill's  Sadducismus  u 
Postscr.  (1726)  19  Who  knows  but  some  of  his  counterfeit 
Ventriloquists  may  prove  true  ones.  17x8  Bp.  Hutchinsom 
Witchcra/t  ii  There  are  also  many  that  can  form  Words 
and  Voices  in  their  Stomach,  which  shall  seem  to  come  from 
others  rather  than  the  Person  that  speaks  them.  Such 
people  are  call'd  Engastriloques,  or  Ventriloquists.  1749 
Wesley  IVks.  (1872)  IX.  7  There  was  a  compact.. be- 
tween the  ventriloquist  and  the  exorcist.  1797  Encycl, 
Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII.  639/2  As  the  ancient  ventriloquists, 
when  exercising  their  art,  seemed  generally  to  speak  from 
their  own  bellies,  the  name.. was  abundantly  significant. 
1815  Stage  I.  176  A  ventriloquist  at  Paris  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  whole  metropolis.  1840  Dickens  Old  C, 
Shop  xix,  And  pale  slender  women  with  consumptive  faces 
lingered  upon  the  footsteps  of  ventriloquists  and  conjurors. 
1893GANTMONY /'raf/.  Ventriloquism  147  It  is  curious  that 
Ventriloquists  are  nearly  all  English. 

fig,  ei8i9  CoLEBiiWE  Rem.  (1836)   II.    317  The   scenes 
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are  mock  dialogues  in  which  the  poet  solu&  playii  the  ven- 
triloquist. 1885  Pail  Mail  G.  10  Jan.  i/x  The  'Ventrilo- 
qui:>t  of  Varzin  ,  who  can  pull  the  strings  of  three  Imperial 
Chancelleries. 
attrib.  1850  X.^Q.  Ser.  i.  II.  101  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  .Archbishop's  miracle  was  a  ventriloquist  hoax. 
b.  Applied  to  birds  or  animals.     Also  attrib. 

180a  Paley  Nat.  TheoL  x.  §  5  .\  tuneful  bird  is  a  ventrilo- 
quist. The  seat  of  the  song  is  in  the  breast.  1879  Jefkeries 
Wild  Life  218  The  belief  that  the  [corn-)crake  is  a  ven- 
triloqubt.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  Onappo  (Braz[il]),  a 
reddish-gray  nyctipithecine  monkey  or  teetee  (Callithrix 
discolor).     Called  also  veHtriloquiU-mo$tkey, 

Ventriloc^uistic  (ventril()'kwi'stik),  a,  [f. 
prec.  -h  -ic] 

1.  Using  or  practising  ventriloquism. 

In  first  quot.  used  to  translate  Gr.  fy^Awrroyoarwp,  which 
has  also  Men  rendered  by  '  ventrilinguist '. 

1830  tr.  Aristophanes,  Birds  1651  At  PhanacUve  a  yi!- 
Unous  ventriloquistic  race,.. and  from  these  same  ventrilo- 
qui>tic  PhUippi  in  Attica  the  tongue  is  severed  in  twain. 
1851  G.  S.  Faber  Many  Mansions  79  Hence  the  Seventy 
scruple  not  to  express  their  sense  of  the  hebrcw  Baalath 
Ob,  by  rendering  it  a  Ventriloquistic  Woman. 

2.  01  or  pertaining  to  ventriloquism  or  ventrilo- 
quists ;  ventriloquial. 

1853  F.  O.  MoBRis  Brit.  Birds  llh  182  This  ventriloquistic 
power  is  certainly  very  remarkable.  1873  B.  Harte  Fiddle- 
town  32  He  even  uttered  a  short  ventriloquistic  laugh  with- 
out moving  his  mouth.  1885  H.  O.  Forbes  JVai.  IVand. 
E.  Arch.  72  Its  deep  and  ventriloquistic  voice. 

Ventriloquize  (ventri'Ukwaiz),  V,  [f,  as 
prec  +-ii£.'\ 

1.  mlr.  To  use  or  practise  ventriloquism ;  to 
speak  or  produce  sounds  in  the  manner  of  a  ventri- 
loquist ;  to  cast  the  voice. 

1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  I.  297  When  the  corn-crake 
..ventriloquises  in  the  corn  or  grass.  1846  Landor  Imag. 
Conv.  Wks.  I.  148/2  The  horses  capered  and  neighed  and 
ventriloquized  right  and  left.  1855  Kingsley  Westiu.  Ho! 
ii.  Leave  thy  caverned  grumblings, . .  and  discourse  elo- 
quence  from  thy  central  omphalos,  like  Pythoness  ventrilo- 
quising. 1879  Jekfkries  ll-'ild  Life  219  Some  say  in  like 
manner  that  the  starling  ventriloquizes. 
/ig,  x83a  CoLEKiDCE  Table-t.  21  July,  I  have  no  admira. 
tion  for  the  practice  of  ventriloquizing  through  another 
man's  mouth.  1890  Spectator  1  Nov.,  It  looks  as  if  the  new 
Radicalism  had  entered  into  his  soul  and  were  ventrilo- 
quising through  his  organisation. 

2.  trans.  To  utter  as  a  ventriloquist. 

1865  Spectator  14  Jan.  45  It  is  a  falsehood  ventriloquizing 
truth.  1871  Farrar  Witn,  Hist.  iv.  131  The  little  Temple, 
up  which  the  priests.. crept  to  ventriloquise  behind  the 
deceptive  statue  their  lying  oracles.  1900  Dail^  Netvs 
18  July  z/5  He  not  only  mimics  but  ventriloquises  his 
imitations. 

Hence  Ventri'loquizing  vbL  sb.     Also  aUrib. 

1805  Eugenia  de  Acton  Nuns  0/  Desert  II.  52  Mrs. 
Mervin's  ventriloquising  powers,  exhibited  in  the  church. 

VentriloqaOTLS  (ventri-Ukwas),  a.  [f.  L. 
venlriloqu-tts  (see  next)  -l-  -ous.] 

1.  Of  persons  :  =  Ventriloquistic  a.  i. 

1713  Derham  Fhys.'Tkeol.  iv.  vii.  (1^27)  149  note^  In  the 
same  Tract,  Chap.  6  is  this  Observation  of  Ventriloquous 
Persons.  1737  BvROM  Rem.  (1857)  116  There  came  the  ven- 
triloquous fellow,  who  imitated  a  friend's  voice  out  of  his 
moutn.    177S  in  Ash,  and  in  later  Diets. 

2.  Produced  by  or  as  by  ventriloquy ;  ventrilo- 
quial. 

1768  G.  White  Selborne  xvi,  In  breeding-time,  snipes  play 
over  the  moors,  piping  and  humming... Is  not  their  hum 
ventriloquous,  like  that  of  the  turkey?  1844  H.  Stephens 
Bk.  Farm  III.  738  The  harsh  ventriloquous  cry  of  the  corn- 
craik  amongst  the  grass.  1880  Caui-e  Grandissimes  (1898) 
200  The  dismal  ventriloquous  note  of  the  rain-crow. 

II  Veutri'loqnus.  Obs,  Usu.  in  pi.  ventrilo- 
qui.  [L.,  f.  venlri',  venter  belly  -^  loqui  to  speak, 
after  Gr.  iyyanTpifi.v$os.  Cf.  Ventriloque.]  A 
ventriloquist  (esp.  in  the  original  sense). 

The  fem.  ventrilogua  (pi.  -loqux)  is  employed  by  R.  Scot 
Discov.  Witchcr.  (1584)  vii.  i.  126  and  xiii.  150. 

X644D1GBV  A^rt/.  ^tf^iejxxviii.  §2.  251  They  that  are  called 
ventriloqui,  do  persuade  ignorant  people  that  the  Diuell 
.speaketh  from  within  them  deepe  in  their  belly,  1667  Fkil. 
Trans.  II.  603  How  by  a  peculiar  use  of  the  Epiglottis,  one 
may  come  to  speak  inwardly,  as  do  the  Ventriloqui.  1706 
Hearne  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  I.  306  Two  or  three  pretty  stories 
.  -of  Ventriloqui,  or  those  that  speak  in  their  bellies.  1748 
Hartley  Observ.  Man  1.  ii.  §  5.  228  We  may  see  how  Ven- 
triloqui, or  Persons  that  speak  in  their  Throats,  without 
moving  their  Lips,  impose  upon  the  Audience.  176a  Ann. 
Reg.  1.  143/2  The  known  faculty  many  people  called  Kf/«/r/- 
loqui  have  had  of  uttering  strange  noises  [etc-]. 

VentrilOCLUy  (venlri-Ukwi).  [ad.  med.  or 
early  mod.L,  ventriloqui-utn  (lUvenlriloquio ^  Sp., 
Fg.  ventriloquia^  F.  ventriloquic)^  f.  L.  vcntrilo- 
quus  :  see  prec] 

1.   «  Vextriloquism  (in  both  senses). 

1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  WitcJicr.  vii.  i.  (1886)  101  A  wench, 
practising  hir  diabolical]  witchcraftand  ventriloquie  An.  1574. 
2IS4J  Fuller  Holy  4-  Prof.  St.  u,  ix.  83  Some  have  ques- 
tioned ventriloquie,  when  men  strangely  speak  out  of  their 
bellies,  whether  it  can  be  done  lawfully  or  no.  a  z68o  Glan. 
viLL  Sadducismus  u.  (1684)  64  For  Ventriloquy,  or  speaking 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Belly,  'tis  a  thing,  .as  strange.. as 
anything  in  Witchcraft  1775  in  Ash.  18x3  Examiner  ^-^S 
His  excellent  imitations  of  ventriloquy,  1843  Penny  Cycl. 
XXVI,  248/1  The  lips  and  jaws  being  always  somewhat 
open  during  ventriloquy,  a  slight  labial  movement  remains 
unnoticed.  1889  MacColl  Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet 
XXX,  Vou  would  have  put  it  all  down  to  ventriloquy  and 
imposture. 

%  2.  (See  quot.)  Obsr^ 


16*3  CocKEKAM  I,  Ventriloquie^  diuination  by  the  inwards 
of  beasts. 

Ventrinei  «.  rare"^,  [f.  L,  ventr-,  venter 
belly  +  -INK  J.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  abdomen. 

a  1859  De  Quincev  Posth.  Wks.  (i8gi)  1.  235  note. 
Prompted  by  a  principle  that  sank  him  to  the  level  of  the 
brutes,  viz.,  acquiescing  in  total  ventrine  improvidence. 

t Ventrio*Se,rt.  Obs.rare,  \a.di.\^.veHtrids-uSy 
f.  ventri-f  venter  belly.]  a,  Bot.  —  Ventricose 
a.  I  a.    b.  *  GorbcUied  '  (1727  in  Bailey,  vol.  II). 

1707  Sloane  yrt/«a/ca(i725)ll.  60  Pods.. having  here  and 
there  eminences  over  the  peas  within,  or  being  ventriose. 
ibid.  59  Smooth  ventriose  pods. 

Ventripotent  (ventri-p^^tcnt),  a.  [a.  Y.ventri- 
potent  (Kabelais),  f.  L.  ventri-^  venter  belly  + 
potent-^  potens  powerful,  etc.] 

1.  Having  a  large  abdomen ;  big-bellied. 

1611  CoTCR.,  VetJripotent,  ventripotent,big-paunch,  bellie- 
able,  huge-guts.  [Hence  in  Blount.]  1892  Harper's  Mag. 
Sept.  504/2  His  mind  is  obviously  not  of  the  finest  fibre,  nor 
his  massive  and  ventripotent  person  either.  1905  Fitz- 
maurice-Kellv  Cer-i'antes  in  Eng.  5  The  short,  ventripotent 
rustic  [  =  Sancho  Panza]. 

2.  Having  great  capacity  of  stomach ;  gluttonous. 

1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  VII.  115  These  ventripotent 
melodists  called  up  from  the  Ked  Sea  of  my  port  and  claret 
all  their  buried  swells,  shakes,  and  cadences.  1837  Blachw. 
Mag.  XLII.  425  The  ventripotent  vermin  \sc.  fleas]  were 
in  the  midst  of  their  meal,  1863  Ld,  Lennox  Biogr. 
Reminiic.  I.  303  Louis  des  huitres,  as  the  ventripotent 
monarch  was  called. 

Hence  Ventripoteiitial  a.    nonce-word, 

1824  New  Monthly  Mag.  XI,  313  A  ventri -potential 
citizen,  into  whose  Mediterranean  mouth  good  things  are 
perpetually  flowing. 

Ventre-  (ve-ntr^?),  comb,  form,  on  Gr.  models, 
of  Venter  1,  occurring  in  various  terms  (chiefly 
Anat*  and  Stirg.\  as  ventro-a'xial  a,,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  ventral  and  axial  portions  of  the 
human  trunk;  ventro-doTsal  a.,  of  sections  or 
lines  of  direction  :  extending  from  venter  to  back; 
hence  ventro-dorsally  2Ay.\  ventro-i'nguinal  a., 
of  or  jDcrtaining  to  the  abdominal  cavity  and 
the  inguinal  canal ;  ventro-la'teral  a.^  of  or 
belonging  to  the  ventral  and  lateral  sides  of  the 
body;  Yv^ncQ vent ro-Iaterally^dw.',  ventro-mo'aal, 
-me'sial  adjs.^  of  or  pertaining  to,  situated  at  or 
on,  the  ventrimeson;  ve:ntronudibra*neliiate  a. 
[cf.  NuDiBUANCHiATE  £Z.],  characterized  by  having 
naked  gills  depending  from  the  ventral  region  ; 
vehtro'podal  a,  [cf.  Podal  «.],  walking  with  the 
venter  or  breast  touching  the  ground ;  ventro- 
poste*rior(7.,  situated  on,  pertaining  to,  the  under 
and  hinder  part  of  an  organ,  etc.  ;  ventro'tomy, 
the  operation  of  opening  the  abdomen  by  incision  ; 
abdominal  section.     (Cf.  Ventui-.) 

Various  other  terms,  as  ventrocystorrapky,  -fixation, 
-scopy,  -suspension,  etc.,  appear  in  recent  Diets,  or  special 
works. 

1902  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  10)  XXV.  399/1  These  muscles  may 
be  divided  into  two  series— those  of  the  trunk  ("ventroaxial), 
and  those  of  the  limb  (appendicular).  1895  Funk's  Stand. 
Die'.  S.V.,  *Ventro-dorsal.  x888  Eticycl.  Brit,  XXIII.  613/1 
When  the  heart  contracts  *ventro-dorsally.  1882  Wildeh 
&  Gage  Anat.  Technol.  28  *Ventroinguinal.  1835-6  Owen 
in  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  522/1  *Ventro-lateral  cartilages  of 
the  mantle.  1883MARTIN  &  Moale  Verteb.  Dissect.  141  The 
ventro-Iateral  aspect  of  the  trachea.  1888  Howes  &  Scott 
Elem.  Biol.  (ed.  2)  95  Slitting  open  the  body-wall  "ventro- 
laterally.  1882  Wilder  &  Gage  Anat.  Technol.  36  The 
line . .  might  be  called  dorso-lateral  instead  of  dorso-sinistral; 
or  it  might  be  called  *ventro-mesal.  1872  Humphry  Myology 
8  The  *ventro- mesial  position  and  relations  of  the  pelvic 
bones.  _  a  x^-^  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VII.  289/2  The  naked 
branchial  fringes  . .  indicate  the  In/ero  or  *Ventronudi- 
branchiate  Order  [of  molluscs].  1898  Shufeldt  in  Ibis  Jan. 
48  Audubon .  .gave  them  [grebes]  both  the  erect  attitudes,as 
well  as,  what  may  be  termed,  the  *ventropodal  ones.  1903 
Trans.  Amer.  Microsc.  Soc.  Nov.  62  (Cent.  Suppi.),  I'he 
*ventro-posterior  Hinit  of  the  proton.  1887  H.  A.  Reeves  in 
Brit,  Med.  Jrnl.  12  March  593  There  is  much  need  for  a 
single  and  simple  word  to  express  the  operation  of  opening 
the  abdominal  cavity,  for  whatever  purpose. . .  I  would  there- 
fore suggest  the  use  of  an  etymologically  hybrid  word, 
namely,  *  *ventrotomy  *. 

Ventro'se,  a.  rare~°,  [ad.  late  L.  ventrds-us, 
f.  venter  belly.]     (See  quot.  and  Ventricose  a.) 

j8S9  Mavne  Expos.  Lex.,  Ventrosus^  having  a  belly,  or 
swellings  like  the  belly  ;  ventrose. 

Hence  Ventre *sity,  corpulence.    (1891  in  Cent, 

Diet.) 

Ventr(o)us,  -ly,  obs.  ff.  Ventdrous,  -ly. 

tVe'ntuous,^.  Obs.  Also  5  ventuos,  [Irreg. 
f.  L.  ventu-s  wind -(--ous.]     Windy,  flatulent. 

Some  other  instances  of  the  word  in  the  same  work  (v.  Ix. 
and  xvn.  clxxxvi.)are  due  to  mistranslation  of  the  Latin  text. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  liv.  (1495)  89s  Rawe 
hony  not  well  clarefyed  is  ryght  ventuous  and  bredyth 
curlynge  and  swellyng  in  the  wombe. 

t  Ve'ntnrable,  «•  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Venture  z/.] 
a.    Adventurable,   attemptable.      b.    Venturous, 

hazardous. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  390  That  whiche  is  harde  and 
skarse  venturable.  1597  J.  Pavne  Royal  Exch.  34  Whose 
valure  and  venturable  servy<j.  .deserveth  the  favour,  .of  all 
tiue  subiects. 

Venture  (vcntiiu,  -tjai),  sb.  Also  5-6  ventur. 
^.  6-7  (9  dial,')  venter.      [Aphetic  f.  aventurt 


Adventure  sb. :  cf.  It.  and  Pg.  ventura.    In  some 
senses  perh.  from  the  verb. 

The  form  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  initial  a-  of  aven- 
ture  having  been  taken  as  the  indefinite  article,  esp.  after 
the  stressing  ave'nture  had  become  usual.  In  xstn  cent. 
texts  it  is  probable  that  occasional  inbtances  of  a  venture  or 
a  venter  should  be  read  as  one  word.] 

I.  fl.  Fortune,  luck;  chance.    =AuvENTt;REi. 

a\^y>LeMorte  Art/i.  z'&ii  Launcelot  saw  ther  was  no 
socoure,  nedysse  muste  he  hys  venture  abyde. 

■fb.  -4  venture's  stroke,  one  delivered  at  a  ven- 
ture ;   a  chance  stroke.   Obs.—^ 

£:x45o  in  Ret.  Ant.  I.  308  Come  in  with  a  rake  in  every 
a  syde,  An  hole  rownde  and  an  halfe,  ^j-ath  so  hit  betyde, 
iiij.  quarters  and  a  lownd  and  a  ventures  stroke  wyth. 

C.  At  a  venture,  at  random,  by  chance,  without 
due  consideration  or  thought;   =  Adventure 3b. 

1509  Hawes  Fast.  Fleas,  iv.  vii,  Howe  at  a  venture,  and 
by  sodayne  chaunce  He  met  with  Fame,  by  fortunes  pur- 
ueyaunce.  c  1590  Sir  T.  More  iv.  i.  157  Then,  good  Incnna- 
tion,  beginne  at  a  venter.  i6ox  Fulbecke  ist  Ft.  Farall. 
15  Hut  if  the  things  aforesaid  be  not.. weighed  or  marked, 
but  be  sold  at  a  venture.  1611  Bible  i  Kings  xxii.  34  A 
certaine  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture.  1696  Whiston  Th. 
Earth  II.  (1722)  215  *Tis  possible  that  I  may  several  times  by 
guess,  or  at  a  venture,  hit  upon  it.  17*0  De  Foe  Capt. 
Singleton  xv.  (1840)  256  They  should  rather  ftre  at  a  ven- 
ture.  1780  CowPER  Let,  2  June,  I  never  in  my  life  began 
a  letter  more  at  a  venture  than  the  present.  1841  Lane 
Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  77  As  I  no  longer  knew  where  I  was,  I 
continued  swimming  at  a  venture.  1886  Mrs.  Lvnn  Linton 
Paston  Carew  xvi,  *  And  your  mother  was  an  Indian,'  said 
Lady  Jane,  drawing  her  bow  at  a  venture. 

1 2,  Danger,  jeopardy,  hazard,  or  peril ;  the 
chance  or  risk  of  incurring  harm  or  loss.  Obs. 

a.  1550  Crowley  Last  Trumpet  655  Thy  lyfe  thou  must 
put  in  venture  For  Christes  congregation.  1634  Sir  T.  Her* 
BERT  Trav.  79  [He  pressed]  on  the  Persians,  that  they 
desired  to  come  off  without  more  venture,  and  so.. retired 
home.  1677  Varranjon  Eng.  Dnprov.  156  By  this  way  the 
Seed  was  put  into  the  Husbandmans  hand,  and  no  venture 
to  him.  C1705  Pope  ^Jan.  ^  May  iS2Thc  venture's  greater, 
I  presume  to  say,  To  give  your  person,  than  your  goods 
away.  i8a3  Scott  Quentin  D.  xxviii,  'Nevertheless,'  said 
the  King,  *it  is  not  our  pleasure  so  to  put  thee  in  venture  *. 

^'  '599  B*  JoNSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  i.  lii.  One  that  hath  now 
made  the  sixth  returne  upon  venter.  1623  T.  Scot  Highw. 
God  75  The  venter  and  hazard  is  the  buyers  and  the  sellers, 
but  the  certaine  gaine  fals  betwixt  both  to  the  usurer.  1640 
Habington  Edw.  IV,  90  When  she  perceived  the  Lords 
earnest  to  have  the  Prince  present  in  the  battle,  shee  vio- 
lently opposed.  In  respect  of  his  youth,  want  of  experience, 
and  the  so  mighty  venter. 

t  b.   To  run  the  venture  of,  to  run  the  risk  of. 

172a  De  Foe  Col.  Jack  (1840)  i6g  To  run  the  venture  of 
tlie  gallows  rather  than  the  venture  of  starving.  1729  Butler 
Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  164  [He]  had  rather  forego  his  known 
right  than  run  the  venture  of  doing  even  a  hard  thing. 

3.  An  act  or  occasion  of  trying  one's  chance  or 
fortune ;  a  course  or  proceeding  the  outcome  of 
which  is  uncertain,  but  which  is  attended  by  the 
risk  of  danger  or  loss  ;  an  enterprise,  operation,  or 
undertaking  of  a  hazardous  or  risky  nature. 

a  1566  R.  Edwards  Damon  iff  Fithias  Ej  b,  Gronno. 
Wilt  thou  venter  thy  life  for  a  man  so  fondly?  Fithias.  It 
is  no  venter,  my  friende  is  iust,  for  whom  I  desire  to  die. 
*(  1625  Fletcher  Noble  Gent.  iv.  i,  I'll  be  your  scholar,  I 
cannot  lose  much  by  the  venture  sure.  1665  Boyle  Occas. 
Kefi,  Ded.  Let.  A 4  Yotu"  Charity.. made  you  so  resolute 
and  pressing  to  have  me  run  a  Venture,  which  you  are 
pkas'd  to  think  but  a  very  Small  One.  x6B6  tr.  Chardin's 
Trav.  Persia  181  The  rest,  which  they  durst  not  remove,  for 
fear  of  endangering  all  at  one  venture.  1819  Shellev  Peter 
Bell  3rd  vii.xxiii.  No  bailiff  dared. .  to  enter ;  A  mai\  would 
bear  upon  his  face.  For  fifteen  months,.  .The  yawn  of  such 
a  venture.  1856  Kane  Arci.  Expl.  II.  v.  60,  I  made  the 
desperate  venture  of  sending  off  my . .  huntsman . .  to  find  the 
Esquimaux.  x868  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1877)  II.  326  He 
deemed  it  better  not  to  make  his  great  venture  till  he  bad 
strengthened  his  force. 

tran^f.  1871  R.  H.  Hutton  Ess.  I.  7  A  kind  of  proba- 
tionary venture  of  the  will. 

t  b.  In  the  phrases  to  put  in  or  to  a  (or  the) 
venture,  to  hazard  or  risk.  Obs. 

1638  R.  Baker  tr.  .Sa/zac'j  Lett.{\o\.  II)  18, 1  have  put  my 
selfe  to  the  venture  to  goe  as  far  as  Gascogny  to  seek  you 
out.  1639  S.  Du  Verger  x.r.  Camus'  Admir.  Events  loi  He 
resolved  to  put  all  in  a  venture.  164a  D.  Rogers  Naaman 
J46  How  loath  would  I  bee.. to  have  the  matter  put  to  a 
venture,  c  1670  M.  Bkuce  Gd.  Neius  in  Evil  Times,  elc. 
(1708)  33  This  Love  of  Christ  makes  us  put  all  to  the  ven- 
ture ;  what  loss  had  thir  poor  Women  that  put  their  All  to 
the  venture  for  him?  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Vopf.  E.  Ind. 
323  As  soon  as  they  have  paid  their  Debts,  what  is  left  they 
put  to  the  venture.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Ad- 
venture, to  venture,  or  put  to  the  Venture,  to  hazard, 
t  c.   To  give  the  venture,  to  make  the  attempt. 

1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  n.  58  That  although  the  people 
were  blacke  and  naked,  yet  they  were  ciuiU  :  so  that  nee 
would  needs  giue  the  venter  without  the  consent  of  the  rest 
to  go  without  weapon.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  194  'I'hen 
Patroclus  gave  the  venture.  165*  Hevlin  Cosmogr.  28 
However  I  will  give  the  venture,  and  make  as.  .profitable 
a  discovery,  as  the  limes  enable  me,  of  the  whole  World. 

d.  An  adventure  or  remarkable  feat,  incident, 
etc.  rare. 

1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  ni.  1,  The  race  of  yore,  Who. .told 
our  marvelling  boyhood  legends  store,  Of  their  strange 
ventures  happ'd  by  land  or  sea.  1844  Kinglake  Eoihen 
vi,  The  ventures  of  the  Greeks  are  surrounded  by  such  a 
multitude  of  imagined  dangers,  that  [etc]. 
4.  An  enterprise  of  a  business  nature  in  which 
there  is  considerable  risk  of  loss  as  well  as  chance 
of  gain  ;  a  commercial  speculation. 
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1584-7  Greene  Carde  0/  Fancie  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  145 
Your  venter  was  much,  but  your  gaines  such,  as. .you  are 
like  to  Hue  by  the  losse.  1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  in.  iL  270 
Hath  all  his  ventures  faild,  what  not  one  hit?  1605  B. 
JoNSoN  Volporui.  ii,  If  you  died  today,  And  gaue  him  all, .. 
What  large  returne  would  come  of  ali  his  venters.  1610  — ■ 
Alck.  n.  ii,  But  I  buy  it.  My  venter  brings  it  me.  1660 
Pepvs  Diary  3  Oct.,  I  heard  the  Duke  speak  of  a  great 
design  that  he  and  my  Lord  of  Pembroke  have.. of  sending 
a  venture  to  some  parts  of  Africa,  to  dig  for  gold  ore  there. 
1810  Crabbe  Borough  xvii.  219  Of  both  lie  keeps  his 
ledger :— there  he  reads  Of  gainful  ventures  and  of  godly 
deed'i.  1867  Smiles  Huguenots  Eng.  t.  5  [He]  agreed 
to  join  them  in  their  venture,  and  supply  them  with  the 
necessary  means.  1884  Lazv  Rep.  29  Chanc.  Div.  465  In- 
ducing other  people  to  spend  their  nfoney..on  such  a 
venture  as  a  limited  company. 

b.  That  which  is  ventured  or  risked  in  a  com- 
mercial enterprise  or  speculation. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  11.  iv.  69  There's  a  whole 
Merchants  venture  of  Burdeux-Stuffe  in  him.  1598  B. 
JoNso?*  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum .  11.  iii.  He  may  pricke  his 
foot  with  a  thorne,  and  be  as  much  as  the  whole  venter  is 
worth,  a  1764  R.  Llovd  TewpU  Foiik  Poet.  Wks.  1774  K. 
135  The  consequence  has  vEsop  told.  He  lost  his  venture, 
sheep  and  gold.  1771  Mme.  D'.Arbi-av  Early  Diary  3  June, 
As  to  merchandise,  the  few  ventures  he  took  out  with  him, 
he  has  brought  back  unchanged.  1814  Canning  in  Croker 
/'a/^rj  (1884)  1.  57  It  is  the  ship  A'/«^w«V/,.  .destined  for 
the  East  Indies.. .She  is  a  venture  of  40,000/.  1841  Stephem 
Comnt.  Laws  En^.  {1874)  II.  565  'I'he  importer  is  now 
enabled  to  bring  his  goods  into  this  country,  without  being 
obliged  to  pay  the  duties  until  he  finds  for  bis  venture 
either  a  foreign  or  a  home  purchaser. 

t  5,  Chance  or  risic  of  something  [Sc.^ ;  also 
eilipt.jc)\AX\CQ  ofbeingefficaciousor  beneficial.  Obs. 

1613  Lodge  Foore  Mttns  Talent  Wks.  (Hunt.  CI.)  IV.  16 
Dropp..two  or  three  dropps  into  your  eies.  If  you  could 
get  the  liuer  of  a  buck  and  mix  it  with  these,  it  would  bee 
the  better,  and  the  water  would  haue  greater  venture.  1637 
Rutherford  Lett.  1 1862)  I.  Ixxviii.  200  Your  Lordship  hath 
now  a  blessed  venfure  of  winning  court  with  the  Prince  of 
the  Kings  of  the  earth.  1671  M.  Bruce  GH.  News  in  Evil 
Times  Pref.  (1708)  A  2,  That  it  is  better  for  yo^  to  come  and 
take  your  venture  of  suffering  nor  bide  away. 

6.  The  (or  an)  act  of  venturing  upon  something ; 
an  attempt  at  some  action  ;  also,  the  means  or 
result  of  so  venturing. 

184X  LovKR  Hand^  Andy  Preface  6  .\  few  short  papers, 
under  the  title  of  this  little  venture,  appeared  at  intervals  in 
IJentley's  Miscellany.  1849  Ruskin  Sex>.  Lamps  iv.  §  3.  96 
There  are  many  forms  of  so  called  decoration  in  architecture, 
habitual,  and  recei%-ed, . .  without  any  venture  at  expression 
of  dislike.  1883  Meredith  AurM  (J- ^/iaw  i,  On  her  great' 
venture,  Man,  Earth  gazes. 

7.  =  Adventure  sb.  8.  rare. 

1844  KiNGLAKR  Eothen  vi,  Navigating  the  seas  of  their 
fjrefathers  with  the  same  heroic,  .spirit  of  venture.  187a 
Blackik  Lays  lUghl.  26  Who. .fled  from  pomp  of  Courts., 
to  win  lost  souls,  .with  loving  venture. 

II.  t  8.  A  prostitute ;    =  Ventobeb  3.  Obsr~^ 

z6ii  Shaks.  Cymb.  1.  vi.  123  Diseas'd  ventures  That  play 
with  all  Infirmities  for  Gold,  Which  rottcnnesse  can  lend 
Nature. 

1 9.  One  who  or  that  which  ventures  out.   Ohs~^ 

170a  in  Pennsylv.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  IX.  123  The  cruisers., 
may  pick  up  alt  ventures  out  without  hazard. 

10.  Venture-girl^  -miss^  a  girl  or  woman  who 
goes  to  India  in  order  to  get  a  husband. 

1815  r.  Hook  Sayings  Ser.  11.  Passion  <5-  Princ,  \\\.  1 1.  287 
It  was  a  rule  in  the  carnal  bazar  of  Bengal  for  Venture- 
Misses  to  take  the  first  man  who  proposed.  1836  —  G. 
Gurney  III.  107  Mrs.  Nubley  was  a  venture  girl  from 
England. 

Venture  (vcntiai,  -tj?i),  v.  Forms:  a.  5-7 
ventsr  6  ventre).  &.  6  ventur  (Sc.  ventour), 
6-  venture.  [Aphetic  f.  aventure  Adventure  v, 
Cf.  prec] 

I.  1,  trans.  To  risk  the  loss  of  (something); 
to  expose  to  the  chance  of  loss  or  injury,  esp.  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  some  advantage  or  gain ;  to 
hazard,  risk,  or  stake. 

Freq.  const,  with  preps.,  as/or,  in^  on,  or  upon. 

a.  c  1430  Lydc.  Min.  Poenn  (Percy  Soc.)  109  Alle  ys  for 
your  love,  madame,  my  lyfe  wold  I  venter,  So  that  ye  wylle 
graunt  me,  I  have  desyrjd  many  a  wyntter.  1560  Daus  tr. 
Sleidane*s  Comm.  260  Som  of  the  religion  and  league  of  the 
Protestauntes..  wil  venter  their  lives  &  spend  their  blud  in 
ihi-i  war.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  11-',  v.  i.  loi  And  Prince  of 
Wales,  so  dare  we  venter  thee,  Albeit,  considerations  in- 
finite Do  make  against  it.  i6a8  Wither  Brit.  Rememb. 
n.  1992  There  many  thousands  are  Of  Townes  and  Cities 
..Who  would  conceive  it  were  unjustly  done,  That  he 
should  venter  all  their  wealth  in  One.  1645  in  Ellis  Orig, 
Lett.  Ser  I.  III.  306  Hee  that  venters  his  life  for  the  libertye 
of  his  countrie  [etc.].  1689  Poi-ple  tr.  Locke's  1st  Let. 
Toleration  L.'s  Wks.  1727  II.  418  We  are  persuaded  to 
venter  our  eternal  Happiness  on  that  Belief. 

fi.  1575 Gascoigse /'"Afiw^rj  Wks.  1907  1. 77  He.  .lykeaven- 
turer.  .Determined  for  to  venture  me  and  all  his  worldly 
pelfe.  1580  in  Heath  Grocers'  Comp,  {i86q)  75  note^  A 
girdle  ventured  by  Brothers  of  the  Company  in  the  Lottery. 
1634  W.  Wood  New  Eng.  Prosp.  1.  i,  Many  of  his  Majesties 
faithfuU  Subjects  have  beene  imboldned  to  venture  persons, 
states,  and  indeavors.  1665  Pepvs  Diary  27  Dec,  I  will 
not  venture  my  family  by  encreasing  it,  before  it  is  safe. 
1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  11.  xxi.  S  66  It  is  a  very  wrong  and 
irrational  way  of  proceeding,  to  venture  a  greater  Good  for 
a  less.  1701  W.  WoTTON  Hist.  Rome  486  Mamaea,  who 
durst  not  venture  her  son  thro  her  overmuch  Fondness.  «779 
JoHNsos  L.  P.y  Pope  Wks.  IV.  46  Pope  was  seized  with  the 
universal  passion,  and  ventured  some  of  his  money.  i8oa 
Mar.  Edgeworth  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xi.  89  Few  people 
chose  to  venture  a  hundred  guineas  upon  the  turn  of  a  straw. 
f  1853  KiNGSLEY  Misc.  (1859)  I.  34  His  whole  fortune  is 
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ventured  in  an  expedition  over  which  he  has  no  control. 
1885-94  R-  Bridgks  Eros  *  Psyche  April  xix,  What  hour 
the  happy  bride  Ventures  for  love  her  maiden  innocence. 

b.  Const,  to  with  inf. 

1583  Melbancke  Philotimus  O  ij  b,  I  rather  would  to 
shield  mine  honour,  &  preuent  his  shame,.. so  venter  life 
&  limme.  1584  Cogan  Haven  Health  cxxxvi.  (1636)  137 
Many  men  rashly  will  venter  their  credit,  yea,  and  some- 
times their  lives  too,  to  steale  Venison.  1647  R.  Stapylton 
Juvenal  76  As  D.  Junius  Brutus  ventured  his  [life],  to  free 
Rome  of  Tarquin.  2667  Pepvs  Diary  4  April,  Himself  and 
three  more  would  venture  their  carcasses  upon  it  to  pay  all 
the  King's  debts  in  three  years.  1706  Stevens  Sp.  Diet. 
s.v.  Rico,  O  rico,  o pinj'ado.  Either  rich,  or  hang'd,  when  a 
Man  ventures  his  Neck  to  get  Wealth.  1748  Anson''s  Voy. 
I.  ii.  17  The  Commodore  did  not  care  to  venture  the  ships 
long  boats  to  fetch  the  water  off.  x86o  Motley  Netherl. 
ii.  (1868)  1.  59  To  further  this  end,  many  leading  personages 
in  France  avowed,  .their  determination  to  venture  their 
lives  and  their  fortunes. 

c.  In  proverbial  use,  esp.  in  the  phrase  nought 
(or  fiothing)  venture,  nought  (or  nothing)  have. 

1546  J.  Heywood  Prov.  (1867)  31  Nought  venter  nought 
have.  1553  Eden  Treat.  New  Ind.  (Arb.)  42  Nought 
venter  nought  hiiue,  is  a  saying  of  old.  1604  I?Chettle] 
Wit  rif  Woman  C  4  b,  And  she  that  will  not  venter  her  egges 
.shall  neuer  haue  chickens.  1668  Sedley  Mulberry  Card. 
ni.  ii.  Who  ever  caught  any  thing  with  a  naked  hook? 
Nothing  venture,  nothing  win.  1777  Boswell  in  Life  John- 
son (1904)  II.  145,  I  am,  however,  generally  for  trying, 
'  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have '.  1885  Cent.  Mag.  XXIX. 
186  *  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,'  Betty  replied  saucily. 
+  d.    7(?  venture  a  Joints  to  take  some  risk.  Obs. 

1573-80  TussER  Husb.  (1878)  173  To  trust  without  heede 
is  to  venter  a  ioint.  1590  Greene  Never  too  late  (1600)  17 
The  poore  woman,  .promised  to  venture  a  ioynt,  but  shee 
would  further  him. 

2.  refl.  To  risk  (oneself)  ;  to  dare  to  go.  Now 
arch. 

Const  with  preps.,  as  r»,  on,  upon,  w/M,  or  adverbs  of 
place,  as  abroatl,  thither. 

157a  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxviii.  Bo  For  Ijetter  it  is  to 
fecht  it,. .With  speir  men  and  weir  men,  and  ventonr  our 
sellis.  1597  Deloney  Gentle  Craft  (1912)  169  Lo  thus  her 
selfe  she  ventred,  .And  streight  her  streets  we  entred.  1643 
D.  Rogers  Naaman  21  Yet  so  venture  thyselfe  as  a  forlonie 
wretch  upon  the  Lord.  1676  Doctrine  of  Devils  qi  For  who 
being  of  the  Demonologists  opinion . .  will .  .so  much  as  ven- 
ture himself  in  a  sound  Boat?  1705  Addison  Italy,  etc.  51S 
We  were  advis*dbyourMerchants,bynomeans  to  venture  our 
selves  in  the  Duke  of  Bavaria'sCouniry.  1735  Johnson  Z-cit^'j 
Abyssinia,  Descr.  xi.  108  When  I  was  to  Cross  this  River 
at  Boad,  I  durst  not  venture  myself  on  the  Flotes.  1^46 
Hervey  Medit.  (1818)  153  One  so.. delicate  in  her  constitu- 
tion, that  she  dares  not  venture  herself  abroad  in  the  open 
air.  1777  Sheridan  Trip  Scarb.  iv.  i,  Dare  you  venture 
yourself  alone  with  me?  1815  Scott  Talism.  xxiii,  Was  it 
not  through  thy  conversation.. that  I  ventured  me  thither 
in  disguise. 

3.  To  take  the  risk  of  sending,  or  causing  to  go, 
where  loss  or  detriment  is  possible.     Now  rare. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V^  1.  ii.  192  Others  like  Merchants  venter 
Trade  abroad.  1611  in  lo/A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm,  App. 
I.  552,  I  have  thought  good  to  venture  these  with  y*  Frenche 
poste  by  y"  way  of  Lyons.  1617  Moryson  Hin.  11.  82  The 
streame..he  found  so  exceeding  swift,  that  it  was  like  to  be 
dangerous  to  venture  our  horses  ouer.  1686  tr.  Ckardins 
Trav.  Persia  173  No  body  would  venture  their  Goods  into 
Mingrelia.  1707  Dobson  m  Hearne  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  II.  83, 
I  can't  think  any  Gentlemen  will  venture  their  Sons  here. 
17x8  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  C'tess  Mar  10  Mar.,  Which 
induces  me  to  venture  this  letter  to  your  house  at  London. 
1734  in  Swift's  Lett.  (1768)  IV.  77  As  1  would  not  venture 
my  character  abroad  in  the  world  without  the  advice  of 
those  who  have  succeeded  in  it,  1780  Cowper  Progr.  Err. 
520  Like  something  precious  veniur'd  far  from  shore,  'Tis 
valued  for  the  danger's  sake  the  more.  1814  Scott  Diary 
19  Aug.  in  Lockharty  Our  own  Jog-boat  being  too  heavy  and 
far  too  valuable  to  be  ventured  upon  this  Cocytus. 

b.  To  risk  entrusting  (a  thing)  with  a  person, 
or  letting  go  out  of  o\\t*s  hands. 

1618  Fletcher  Chances  in.  i,  Now  could  I  willingly.. 
Venture  my  Body  with  thee.  1666  Bunyam  Grace  Abound, 
{329  But  yet..l  must  venture  you  all  with  God,  though  it 

foeth  to  the  quick  to  leave  you.     i7»6  Swift  Gulliver  1.  it, 
apprehended  they  might  be  lost  or  spoiled,  if  X  ventured 
them  out  of  my  possession. 

II.  4.  To  run  or  take  the  risk  of  (something 
dangerous  or  harmful) ;  to  brave  the  dangers  of 
(ice,  water,  etc.). 

Passing  into  sense  5,  and  now  rare. 

1548  Cooper  Elyoi's  Diet,  s.v.  Coeo,  Soctetatem  periculi 
ft^rVf,  to  venture  the.  .daunger  of  a  thing  with  another.  158* 
Stanyhurst  yEneis  11.  (Arb.)  67,  I  was  determind  fully,  too 
ventur  al  hazards,  Al  Troy  too  trauerse,  too  suflTer  danger 
al  hapning.  a  1604  Hanmrr  Chron.  Ireland  (1633}  ^5^ 
Such  as  would  not  venter  the  water,  were  slaine  by  the 
English.  1604  Shaks.  0th,  iv.  iiL  77  Why,  who  would  not 
make  her  husband  a  Cuckold,  to  make  him  a  Monarch? 
I  should  venture  Purgatory  for't.  1675  Hatton  Corr. 
(Camden)  120  That  they  had  rather  venter  hanging  than 
starving.  1707  Freind  Peterboroiv's  Cond.  Spain  38  They 
were  unwilling  to  venture  the  disorders  that  might  have 
happened  to  their  Army.  1741  Lady  Hartford  Corr.  (1805) 
III-  3  Eighty-one  of  them  ventured  his  resentment,  a  1774 
GoLDSM.  tr.  Scarron*s  Com.  Romance  (1775)  I.  213  They 
could  hardly  believe  his  relation  that  I  threw  him  into  the 
water,  and  ventured  my  own  drowning  to  procure  his.  1853 
Kanf.  Grinnell  Exp.  xl.  (1856)  362  The  temptations  of  the 
flesh  were  too  much  for  me  :  I  ventured  the  ice. 

b.  To  risk  allowing  (a  person)  to  do  something. 

1710  Addison  Sped.  No.  21  f  8  A  Man  would  be  well 
enough  pleased  to  buy  Silks  of  one,  whom  he  would  not 
venture  to  feel  his  Pulse. 

o.  To  risk  trusting  or  confiding  in  (a  person). 

1777  Sheridan  Trip  Scarb.  iv.  1,  Well,  this  once  I'll  ven- 


ture you.  But  if  you  disparage  me—.  18x7  Jas.  Mill  Brit. 
India  II.  IV.  ii.  92  His  Sepoys  deserted  for  want  of  pay,  and 
he  durst  not  venture  them  in  sallies. 

5.  To  dare,  or  have  the  courage,  to  attempt  or 
undertake  (some  action)  ;  to  risk  the  issue  or 
result  of;  to  venture  upon  (see  9  b). 

1595  Shaks.  John  iv.  iii.  5  The  Wall  is  high,  and  yet  I  will 
leape  downe. ..I  am  afraide,  and  yet  He  venture  it.  1598 
Gbenewky  Tacitus,  Ann.  ir.  xv.  (1622)  54  Catualda.. ven- 
tured a  reuenge.  1633  T.  Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  i.  viii.  62 
O  Conner  did  underiake  that  the  Connaught  men  should 
not.. take  our  parts,  being  the  only  encouragement  of  the 
English,  to  venter  this  Enterpiize.  1650  Milton  Eikon. 
(ed.  2)  Pref.  A  3,  It  shall  be  ventur'd  yet,  and  the  truth  not 
smother'd,  but  .sent  abroad.  174a  C.  Miudleion  Cicero  III. 
xi.  230  For  we  neither  think  it  safe  to  venture  a  battel,  nor 
[etc.].  1774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  257  It  hunts  about 
to  find  out  the  web  of  another  spider,,  .with  whom  it  ven- 
tures a  battle.  1815  Scott  Guy  M,  1,  Miss  Bertram  accom- 
panied  her  fiiend . .  without  venturing  a  second  glance  at  the 
object  of  her  terror.  1858  Fhoude  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  xviii.  71 
The  garrison  did  not  wait  to  make  closer  acquaintance  with 
men  who  would  venture  such  an  enterprise.  1879 —  Cxsar 
xxii.  384  No  more  opposition  was  ventured  by  the  Greek 
cities. 

b.  To  dare  to  give,  put  forth,  or  express  (an 
opinion,  statement,  etc.);  to  make  or  utter  tenta- 
tively, or  with  some  degree  of  presumption. 

1638  R.  Baker  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  ;voL  II)  loi  A  prudence 
that  is  so.. scrupulous,  that  feares  to  venture  a  word  for  a 
vertuous  friend.  i8a8  Lytton  Pelham  II.  xxvj,  I.  .ventured 
a  sly  joke  at  the  good  effects  of  matrimony.  1849  Eastwick 
Dry  Leaves  64  Those  who  had  not  the  slindow  of  a  ground 
for  venturing  any  statement  at  all.  1906  Marj.  Bowen 
Viper  of  Milan  viii,  'They  say  in  Milan  Lady  Valen- 
tine is  to  marry  the  Duke  of  Orleans,'  Tomaso  ventured 
presently. 

f  c.  With  abroad :  To  risk  publishing  (an 
article,  etc.).    Obs. 

X674  Boyle  Excell.  Theology  Pref.  3  The  Philosophical 
papers  I  have  hitherto  ventured  abroad.  1709  Chandlkr 
Eff.agst.  Bigotry  Dtd.  A  2  b.When  I  first  ventur'd  it  abroad 
in  the  World,  I  expected  the  Fate  that  usually  attends  such 
as  attempt  to  part  a  Fray,  even  to  be  box'd  on  both  Ears. 

III.  6.  inlr.  To  risk  oneself;  to  brave  the 
lisks  or  chances  of  a  journey,  voyage,  etc.  ;  to  dare 
lo  go  or  proceed.     Const,  with  preps,  and  advs. 

1534  in  Star  Chamb.  Cases  (Selden)  il.  292  Your  mar- 
chantes.-venteryng  to  Iseland  for  Fysshe.  1550  Crowley 
Last  Trumpet  1033  If  thou  venter  into  straunge  landes,  And 
bringe  home  thynges  profitable.  1587  Mirr.  Mag.,  Sabrina 
xxii.  For  love  to  ayde  her,  venter  in  would  I.  1624  Capt. 
.Smith  Virginia  iii.  66  Into  the  great  vast  deep  to  venter 
out.  1676  Doctrine  of  Devils  92  For  who  being  of  the 
Demonologists  Opinion.. will  dare  to  venture  to  either  of 
the  Indies,  a  1727  Newton  Chronol.  Amended  (1728)  111 
The  first  men  who  left  the  Sea-coasts,  and  ventured  out  into 
the  deep.  i;;97  S.  &  Ht.  Lee  Canterb.  T.  I.  328,  I  thought 
not  of  venturing  near  this  spot  ttU  dark.  18J3  F.  Clissold 
Ascent  Mt.  Blanc  21  It  being  half  past  six,  it  was  considered 
too  late  now  to  venture  to  the  summit.  183a  W.  Irving 
Alhambra  II.  239  Venturing  on,  she  came  at  last  to  a  great 
'hall.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  II.  iii.  46  With  a  good  stock 
of  fresh  meat,.  I  can  venture  away  from  the  vessel  to  draw 
supplies  from  the  Esquimaux. 

fig.  1610  Donne  Pseudo-Martyr  133  Olde  Menkes  were 
vscd  heretofore  to  be  but  Coasters, . .  further  then  the  Con- 
templation of  Heauen.. guided  them,  they  did  not  easily 
venter.  1633  Massinger  Guardian  in.  i,  I  affect  A  hand- 
some mistress,  and  on  good  terms,  Will  venture  as  far  i' the 
fire,  so  she  be  willing  To  entertain  me.  1877  Froude  Short 
Stud.  (1883)  IV.  I.  ix.  104  'Ihe  archbishop  had  not  ventured 
so  far  to  be  frightened  at  the  first  hard  word.  18^  '  H.  S. 
Merriman  '  Rodens  Corner  xvi,  She  knew  that  in  love  he 
was  the  incarnation  of  caution,  and  would  only  venture  so 
far  as  she  encouraged  him  to  come. 

7.  To  run  or  take  risks;  to  incur  the  chance  of 
danger,  peril,  loss,  disapproval,  etc. 

1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  64  And  where  as  you 
may  preuayle  more  by  other  ineanes,  why  wyll  you  venter 
with  so  great  dauneer?  1589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  53 
It  is  the  token  of  ahigh  minde  toventer  foraQueene.  x6ax 
Lady  M.  Wroth  Urania  503  Three  Gentle- women  were 
then  sent  forth  to  seeke  a  Knight  that  would  venter  in  her 
defence.  1657  T.  Jordan  Walks  Islington  v.  ii,  As  I  live 
here's  Sir  R.  Lamard  that  broke  the  prison ;  how  the  devil 
dares  he  venter  ?  1725  Watts  Logic  11.  v.  §  4  Where  the  im- 
probabilities of  success  or  advantage  are  greater  than  the 
probabilities,  it  is  not  prudence  to  act  or  venture.  i8ao 
BvRON  Mar.  Fal.  1.  ii.  539  Vou  have  deeply  ventured ;  But 
all  must  do  so  who  would  greatly  win.  i&js  H.  H.  Furness 
Mids,  N.  Dream  Pref.  p.  xxi,  In  emending  Shakespeare's 
text,  .those  who  know  the  most,  venture  the  least. 

b.  To  be  boldly  speculative,  rare—^. 

*S59  Aylmer  Harbortnve  E  4,  It  is  a  wonder,  that  men 
vnskilled  in  the  diuersities  of  times,  and  histoiis,  dare  thus 
ventre  in  so  great  matters. 

c.  To  take  part  in,  invest  in,  a  financial  venture 
or  speculation.    rare~^. 

c  i6«>  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  Jan.  (1915I  2°  The  Lottery  shall 
be  presently  removed.,  with  speciall  care  of  the  Governors 
that  the  poor  be  not  suffered  to  venture. 

8.  With  inf. :  To  dare,  presume,  go  so  far  as,  be 
so  bold  as  (to  do  something). 

Common  from(;i6io;  in  later  use  frequently  in  weakened 
sense  (cf.  next).  .  . 

1559  Aylmer  Harborowe  E4,  A  Quene  in  IlUria,  who 
durst  venture  to  withstand  the  Romains.  1589  Pas^uiPs 
Ret.  Db,  The  holie  Patriarche.  .neuer  venturde  to  alienate 
the  possessions  of  Idolatrous  Priestes.  1609  Rowlky 
Search  for  Money  (Percy  Soc.)  n  Biskets,  which.,  nere  a 
souldier  there  durst  venter  to  breake.  1656  Cowley  Pindar. 
Odes,  New  Vfar  iv.  Upon  the  Brink., We  should  stand 
shivering,  and  but  slowly  venter  The  Fatal  Flood  to  enter. 
1699  Burnet  ^9  Art.  xviii.  173  Instead  of  stretching  the 
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VENTURED. 

se«rity  of  |ustice..we  may  rather  venter  to  stretch  the 
Mercy  of  God.  i7«5  De  Foe  I'oy.  round  IVcrld  {iZ^o)  2$^ 
He  would  at  anv  time  venture  to  send  his  two  sons  into  the 
mountains.  1774  Burke  i>. -4 w/r.  Ttix,  Wks.  II.  355  Why 
do  you  venture  to  repeal  the  duties  upon  glass,  paper,  and 
painters  colours?  x84oTHiRLWALLO>r^«lv.  VII.  71  Archias 
.  .did  not  c«n  venture  tocrossovcr  to  the  Arabian  side  of  the 
Persian  Gulph.  1849  Macaulav  //ist.  Eng:  v.  I.  617  Thirty 
times  the  fugitives  ventured  to  look  through  the  outer 
hedge  :  but  everywhere  they  found  a  sentinel  on  the  alert. 
1887  BowEN  I'iiT.  EcL  viii.  102  Over  thy  shoulders  fling 
thtin,  nor  venture  behind  thee  to  look  ! 

b.  Used  with  reference  to  the  expression  of 
opinions,  etc 

x6io  Holland  Cojndfns  Brit.  i.  354  Some  of  these .  .were 
by  a  new  English  Saxons  name  called  Wiccij  :  but  where- 
upon,  I  dare  scarse  venture  to  guesse.  1660  Boyle  Nc:v 
Exp.  Pkys.'Mfch.  xviit.  134,  I  should  not  undertake  to 
answer  so  difficult  a  question,  and  sliould  venter  to  say  no 
more,  a  1687  Petty /*(?/. -4  W/A.  (1690)95,1  humbly  venture 
tosay.all  these  things  may  be  done,  a  1774  Tucker  /,/.  Nni. 
IV.  III.  203  If  you  observe  those  people  who  pretend  to  be 
fullest  of  doubts  you  wilt  find  them  most  fond  of  that  posi- 
tive phrase,  I  will  venture  to  say.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  297, 
I  now  ventured  to  pronounce,  that  what  I  took  for  a  bilious 
fever  was  in  reality  the  influenza.  1850  Grove  Corr.  Phys. 
Forces  (ed.  2)  98  The  view  which  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
is,  tliat  such  vibrations  are  themselves  electricity  or  mag- 
netism. 1875  JowETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  244  The  sound  of  the 
voice  which  reaches  and  educates  the  soul,  we  have  ventured 
to  term  music 

9.  To  venture  on  or  upon :  f  a.  To  make  trial  of 
(a  person  or  animal) ;  to  dare  to  advance  upon, 
approach,  or  attack.  Obs. 

Tcxsso  Everyman  484  in  Pollard  En^.  Mir.  Phys  (1890) 
87  Vet  will  I  venter  on  her  now.  My  Good  Dedes,  where 
be  you?  1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  i.  vi,  The  sly  Rhino- 
cerot :  Who.  .doth  venter  Upon  his  Foe.  1592SHAK5.  Ven. 
4-  Ad.  628  Being  irefuU,  on  the  lyon,  he  [the  boar]  will 
venter  \rinte  enter].  1631  A.  Wilson  The  Swisseru.  iii, 
I'lc  venture  on  the  Beauty.     (He  kisses  her.) 

b.  To  attempt  or  undertake  (something  of  a 
dangerous  or  difficult  nature)  without  assurance  of 
success;  to  accept  or  take  the  risk  of  (an  action, 
course,  or  proceeding)  ;  to  dare  to  do,  make,  or 
take  (something),  realizing  that  a  risk  is  being 
run,    +  Also  with  of. 

X557CHEKE  Let.  to  //ody  in  Hohy  Couriyerii^Si)  Z  zv.  If 
the  old  dcnisoned  wordes  could .  .ease  this  neede  we  wold 
not  boldly  venture  of  vnknowen  wordes.  1560  Daus  tr. 
Sleidane's  Comm.  282  There  is  no  daunger  so  great,  that 
they  wyl  refuse  to  venter  vjpon  for  his  preseruation.  1609 
B.  JoNSON  Sit.  Worn.  i.  it.  Can  he  endure  no  noise  and  will 
venter  on  a  wife?  165a  H.  L'Estrange  Amer.  no  Jcwes  7 
To  venter  upon  such  another  voyage  as  Noah's  1711 
Addison  5/^c/.  No.  121  Fi  They  never  venture  upon  the 
Fruit  of  any  Tree,.. unless  they  observe  that  it  is  marked 
with  the  Pecking  of  Birds.  1755  VoUNGC£«/a«ri.  Wks.  (1757) 
IV.  123, 1  venture  on  it  out  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  charity, 
greater  siill !  1781  Cowper  Charity  6  A  task  I  venture  on, 
impeird  by  thee.  1863  Kinclake  Crimea  I.  296  Not  only 
could  they  have  noseniblancc  of  a  public  meeting,  but  they 
could  not  even  venture  upon  the  slightest  approach  to.. 
Ifcsscr  gatherings.  1876  '  L.  Carroll  '  Hunting  Snark  11. 
xviii,  The  third  is  his  slowness  in  taking  a  jest.  Should  you 
happen  to  venture  on  one, 

10.  To  venture  at,  to  make  a  venture  or  attempt 
at ;  to  guess  at. 

1613  Shaks.  Hen.  Vlll,  11.  i.  156  [It  is]  held  for  certaine 
The  King  will  venture  at  it.  1653  More  Antiit.  Ath.  11.  xii. 
$  17  To  view  theasperities  of  the  Moon  through  a  Dioptrick- 
Glass  and  venture  at  the  Proportion  of  her  Hills  by  their 
shadows.  167X  R.  Bohun  Wind  85  Wee  might  likewise 
venture  at  a  better  account.  <:x7io  Celia  Fiennes  Diary 
(1888)  158  They  cannot  venture  at  that  sort  of  tillage.  1736 
Aissworth  I.  S.V.,  Mankind  will  venture  at  anything.  1823 
J.  Simpson  Ricardo  the  Outlaio  I.  24  She  debated  for  a  few 
minutes,  which  door  she  should  venture  at.  1863  Cowden 
CiJiKKE  Shaks.  Char,  xx,  508  The  only  time  he. .ventures 
at  a  reason  for  what  he  says. 

Hence  Ventured///,  a. 

1613  Massinger  Dk.  Milan  11.  i,  Is  this.  .The  fair  return 
of  both  our  ventured  favours  I  c  1625  Bradford  Plymouth 
Plant.  (.Massach.  Hist.  Soc)  1 1 1. 201  The  catle  were  y«  best 
goods,  for  y*  other,  being  ventured  ware,  were  neither  at  y* 
best, . .  nor  at  y'  best  p^ses,  xSga  J.  B.  Mayor  Ep.  James, 
Author  p.  xxiv,  His  mother. .did  nevertheless.. draw  upon 
herself  his  reproof  for  ventured  interference. 

t  VC'lltlirelillgf.  Obs.^^  In  6  venterlyng. 
[f.  Venture  jA.  orz/.]   A  young  or  petty  adventurer. 

156*  BuLLEiN  Bidiva>'ke,  Dial,  SorenesSf  Chir.  27  b,  It  is 
not  to  be  marueiled,  that  sochc  venterlynges  and  young- 
linges,  stomble  so  ofte  at  a  strawe. 

Vontnrer.  Also  6  venterer,  -our.  [f,  Ven- 
TDBE  V,     Cf.  Adventurer  and  It.  veniuriere^ 

L  One  who  ventures,  in  various  senses ;  an  ad- 
venturer, 

1530  Palscr.  284/2  Venturer  on  the  lande,  aduenturier. 
Ibid.,  Venturer  on  the  see,  piratic.  1538  Tonstall  Serm. 
Palm  Sund.  (1823)  67  To  make  this  realme  a  praye  to  al 
venturers,  al  spoyfers,.  .all  rauenours  of  the  worlde.  a  1560 
PiiAER  /Eneidx.  (1562)  G  gij  b,  Fortune  is  frend  to  venturers, 
and  cowards  hateth  most.  <<>63z  Donne  Poems  (1635)  274 
No  fa-nily  Ere  rigg'd  a  soule.  .With  whom  more  Venturers 
more  boldly  dare  Venture  their  states.  1654  Whitlock 
Zootomia  Pref,  a 6,  Lastly  for  Detraction  and  Censure.. it 
is  more  my  scorn  than  feare,  and  ought  to  '->e  to  any  Venturer 
abroad  into  publike  view.  1^27  in  Bailey  (vol.  II).  1841 
Dickens  Barn.  Rudge  xxviii,  A  visit  to  the  gaming-table — 
not  as  a  heated,  anxious  venturer,  but  [etc.].  1863  King- 
lake  Crimea  I.  447  The  next  night  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte 
and  his  fellow  venturers  destroyed  the  French  republic 
187a  O.  W.  Holmes  Poet.  Break/.-t.  vii,  No  Arctic  venturer 
00  the  waveless  sea  Feels  the  dread  stillness  [etc]. 
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fig.  i6a4  Donne  Semi.  (1649)  II.  xlix.  463  Was  God  a 
venturer  with  me  in  my  sinne? 

trans/.  i8a«  Clare  Vill.  Minstr.  II.  201  Airy  leaves  of 
woodbine.. Are  earliest  venturers  to  unfold  their  buds. 
fb.   (See  quot.)  Obs~^ 

1599  Hakluvt  Vp^.  1 1. 1. 129  The  venturers  with  the  sword 
were  60.  thousand  in  number  [mar^.,  Gli  Venturieri  da 
spaiia^  are  a  kind  of  venturing  souldiers,  who  commonly  are 
wont  to  folow  the  army  in  hope  of  the  spoile.j. 

2.  One  who  undertakes  or  shares  in  a  commercial 
or  trading  venture,  esp,  by  sending  goods  or  ships 
beyond  seas ;  a  merchant-venturer. 

1557  Rkcorde  Whetst.  a  ij.  The  gouerners,  ConsuUes,  and 
the  reste  of  the  companie  of  venturers  into  Moscouia.  1593 
R.  Harvey  Philad.  3  What  traffique  .should  a  venturer 
haue  [etc.].  1621-3  Middleton  &  Rowley  C hdngeliug  i.  i, 
I  meant  to  be  a  venturer  in  this  voyage,  163a  Massinger 
City  Matiam  i.  iii,  You  were,  .the  mam  venturer  In  every 
ship  that  launcheci  forth.  z66i  Webster  Cure  for  Cuckold 
III.  iii,  This  beginning  May  make  us  of  small  venturers  to  . 
become  Hereafter  wealthy  merchants.  1844  Kinglake 
Eothen  vi.  88  The  great  Capitalist  whose  imperial  sway  is 
more  withering  than  despotism  iiself,  to  the  enterprises  of 
humble  venturers. 

fS.  A  strumpet  or  prostitute.  Cf.  Venture  sb. 
8.   Obs.-'^ 

1607  Dekker  &  Webster  Westiv.  Hoe  11.  ii,  Mist.  Just, 
Had  thy  Circ^an  Magick  me  transformd  ._.  that  I  were 
turn'd  common  Venturer,  I  could  not  loue  this  old  man. 

tVe'lltnreship.  Obs—^  In  6  venter-,  [f. 
Venture  sb^    Venturousness. 

1583  GoLDiNG  Calvin  on  Dent.  cxxx.  8oi  For  there  must 
bee  no  ventershippe  in  this  belialf. 

Ve'Uturesome,  a.  Also  7,  9  diaU^  venter-, 
[f.  Vbntubb  sb.  or  V.  +  -SOME.] 

1.  Of  persons  :  Disposed  or  ready  to  venture  or 
take  risks;  bold,  daring  ;   ^  Venturous  a.  i. 

1677  Gilpin  Demonol.  i.  xviii.  155  Even  as  courage  whetted 
on  and  enraged,  makes  a  Man  ventersome  beyond  the 
due  bounds  of  prudence,  or  safety.  1698  Hearne  Duct. 
Hist.  (1714)  I.  134  Does  he  not  make  his  Hero  more  Rash 
than  Wise,  and  more  Venturesome  than  Ambitious  ?  1798 
Edgeworth  Pract.  Educ.  (1811)  II.  395  We  should  even  in 
trifles  avoid  every  circumstance  which  can  tend  to  make 
girls  venturesome.  1863  Kinglake  Crimea  1.  214  He  was 
most  venturesome  in  his  schemes  for  action.  x886  C.  E, 
Pascoe  Lond.  of  To-day  xx'ix.  (ed.  3)  262  Some  persons.. 
are  sufficiently  venturesome  to  visit  Billingsgate  when  at  the 
hish-tide  of  business. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  characterized  by,  or  involv- 
ing risk;  hazardous,  risky. 

x66i  in  Phmiix  (1721)  I.  84  These  two  last  Opinions  of 
tlie  F'ather,  which  seem  the  most  bold  and  venturesome  of 
all  the  rest.  1721  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  Hi.  391  It  must  ever 
redound  unto  the  honour  of  his  memory,  that  bold  and 
venturesome  act  of  his.  1755  Johnson,  Hazardable,  ven- 
turesome; liable  to  chance.  18^9  Dana  Geol.  ix.  (1850)  451 
From  the  sunny  piain  above,  the  streamlet  made  the  ven- 
turesome descent.  1885  Public  Opin.  9  Jan.  28/2  General 
Stewart  has  returned  safely  from  his  venturesome  ride  across 
the  desert. 

Hence  Venturesomely  adv.^  Ve'nturesome- 
ness. 

1727  Bailey  (vol,  II),  *P'enturesomly,  daringly.  188a  Sat, 
Rev.  LIV.  597  To  a  butterfly  also,  may  we  venturesomely 
compare  this  strange., tome  of  weird  verse.  1883  Evang. 
Mag.  Aug.  343  The  rocks  toasted  almost  enough  to  blister 
the  hand  that  should  venturesomely  touch  them.  1727 
Bailev  (vol.  II),  Fool  Hardiness,  Rashness,  Temerity,  a 
Thoughtless  *Venturesomness.  1740  Richardson  Pamela 
1.  236  She  seem'd  full  of  Wonder  at  my  Resolution  and 
Venturesomeness.  1869  Routledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  16 
Did  ever  one  hear  of  such  venturesomeness?  1876  Geo. 
Ei.iOT  Dan.  Der.  iii,  xxiv,  A  handsome  girl,  whose  lively 
venturesomeness  of  talk  has  the  effect  of  wit. 

t  Venturine,  Obs,  [ad.  It.,  Sp.,  or  Pg.  ven- 
turina^  =  F.  aventurine  Aventurine.] 

1.  (See  quots.) 

The  sen.se  is  not  recorded  for  the  Continental  word,  and 
may  be  due  to  some  mi-iunderstanding. 

1704  Diet.  Rust.  (1726)8.  v.  ya^an.  That  it  [sc.  varnish] 
may  not  dry  before  the  Ventiirine  or  Gold-Wire  reduced 
to  powder  is  sifted  on  it.  Ibid.,  P'enturine  or  Aventurine, 
is  the  most  delicate  and  slender  sort  of  Gold-wire,  us'd  by 
Embroiderers,  &c.  1799  G.  Smith  Laboratory  II.  441  As 
for  the  black  and  venturine,  you  must  first  lay  a  coat  of 
varnish  on  the  wood  [etc.]. 

2.  Vent  urine-stone  :  (see  quot.  and  cf.  Aventur- 
ine 1). 

1775  Ash,  V'enturinestone,  a  kind  of  transparent  stone 
brought  from  Italy  powdered  with  a  kind  of  gold  dust. 

Ve'iituring,  vbL  sb.    [f.  Venture  v."] 

1,  The  action  of  the  vb. ;  spec,  engagement  or 
paiticipation  in  a  commercial  venture  or  enterprise. 

1548  Admiralty  Crt.  17  Dec.  Exam.  35  Having  the  licence 
of  the  Lorde  Protectors  Grace  to  goe  a  venturing  \i.e. 
having  a  letter  of  marque].  1562  J.  Hevwood  Prov.  ^ 
^/"g^^-  (1867)  139  Ventryng  of  mucli,  May  haue  a  lyttle. 
i59S[?  J'C.J^/c/V/dxlviii.  (Grosart)27  Much  good  successe 
men  niisse  for  lack  of  ventring.  1631  in  loth  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  App.  V.  476  Theire  daylie  losses  sustained  in 
the  ventring  of  theire  goods  by  sea.  a  1695  Marq.  of 
Halifax  IVks.  (1912)  245  Wise  Venturing  is  the  most  com- 
mendable Part  of  human  Prudence,  1706  Stephens  Sp. 
Diet.  I,  Arriesgamiento,  hazarding  or  venturing. 

t  2.  Venturing  pin,  a  disposition  to  use,  or  the 
habit  of  employing,  the  phrase  '  I  venture  to  say '. 
(Cf.  Pin  j*.i  15.)  Obs. 

1671  Eachard  Obs.  Answ.  Cont.  Clergy  23  Thus  far  I  durst 
venture  to  say,  (seeing  that  we  are  yet  upon  the  Venturing- 
Pin)  that  [etc.].  1680  Reft.  Late  Libel  Curse-ye-Meroz  5, 
I  know  him  by  the  .same  old,  insipid,  phlegmatic-style,  the 
same  old  Supposals,  Dilemma's,  and  venturing-pins. 


VENTUROUS. 

Venturing,//''- a-  '^o\s  rare.  [f.  as  prec] 
Of  a  person  :  That  ventures ;  engaged  ur  engaging 
in  a  venture ;  venturous. 

IS-.  Vox populivox  Dei  288  in  E.  P.  I'.  (Hazlitt)  III.  278 
For  of  one  C  ye  have  not  ten,  That  now  be  marchantes  " 
ventring  men.  iS99  (see  Venturer  i  bj.  1616  J.  Lane 
Conln.  Sgr.'s  T.  vil.  536  Enginers,  stronpe  laborers  and 
ventringe  pioners.  1747  HoosoN  Miner's  Diet.  S  iv  b,  In  the 
High  and  Low  Peaks,  where  ventureing  Miners  get  but 
small  Quantitys  of  Booss. 

t  b-  Of  an  expression  :  Bold,  daring.    Obs.~^ 
i6s»  N.  CutvEBWEL  Lt.  Nature  xi.  (1661)  79  The  Sloicks 
. .  have  indeed  some  doting,  and  venturing  Expressions. 
Hence  Vont-aringly  adv. 

1884  Fawcett  Rutherford  i,  '  They  were  very  nice  people 
..',  Rutherford  proceeded,  somewhat  venturingly.  1803 
Sunday  Mag.  July  465/1  He  bent  down  and  touched  the 
child's  cheeks  venturingly  with  a  hard,  horny  finger-tip. 

Venturous  (ve^ntiiiras,  ve-ntjaras),  a.  Also 
/3.  6-7  venterous.  7.  6  ventrus,  6-7  ventrous, 
6-8  vent'rous.  [Aphetic  f.  of  Adybntlkoub  a. 
alter  Ventube  sb.  and  v^ 

1.  Of  persons,  etc.  :  Disposed  to  venture  upon 
or  undertake  something  ol  a  dangerous  or  risky 
nature  ;  willing  to  take  risks  or  incur  danger ; 
bold,  daring,  or  enterprising  in  action  or  opinion  ; 
adventurous,  venturesome.  Also  const,  at,  in,  of, 
or  with  to  and  inf. 

tt.  1576  Fleming  Fanopl.  Epiit.  T  iii  b,  I  waxed  venturous, 
and  like  a  confident  fellowe  amended  my  pase.  1581  Pkttie 
tr.  Gvazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  n.  (1586)  63  b,  1  count  those,  which 
wil  vndertake  to  speake  of  eiierie  matter,  rather  venturous 
than  learned.  1675  tr.  CamdetCs  Hist.  Etiz.  ill.  (ed.  3)  328 
Skenk  a  Frieslander  and  Sir  Roger  Williams  a  Welshman, 
two  venturous  men.  1694  Kettlewell  Comf.  Penitent  21 
A  most  presumptuously  venturous  and  daring  Sinner.  1719 
De  Foe  Crusoe  l.  (Globe)  no  But  1  had  no  need  to  be  ven- 
turous ;  for  1  had  no  Want  of  Food.  1800  Wokdsw.  Brothers 
275  Every  corner  Among  these  rocks,  hnd  every  hollow 
place  That  venturous  foot  could  reach.  1831  ScOTT  Ct.  Rcb. 
li,  I  know  I  am  but  too  apt  to  be  venturous  in  action.  1853 
C.  BuONTE  Villette  xi.  The  directress  was  very  prudent, 
but  she  could  also  be  very  venturous. 

p.  1578  T.  N.  Ir.  Conq.  W.  India  Pref.  p.  ii.  It  is  nowe 
approoved  by  the  venterous  travellour . .  Martin  Frobisher. 
•579  LvLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  94  Thou  art  not.  .more  venterous 
to  challenge  the  combatte,  then  I  valiant  to  aunswere  the 
quarrcli,  i6oi  Holland  Pliny  II.  156  Some  bold  and  ven- 
terous Empiricke,  who  made  great  boast  of  his  decpe  skill. 
1619  H.  Burton  Truth's  Tri.\oi  Taking  vpon  him  (as  he 
is  very  venterous)  to  answer  an  argument,  a  1660  Contemp. 
Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archajol.  Soc.)  I.  256  The  noble  and  venterous 
sparke,  Phelim  mc  Tuhill  Oneylle. 

y.  1596  Nashe  Saffron  WaldtnTi  His  ventrous  manhood 
and  valure.  1601  Weever  Miir.  Mart.  Cvb,  All  the 
Armie,  ventrous,  valorous,  bold.  164a  D.  Rogers  Naaman 
249  Let  a  besieger  of  a  City  be  too  ventrous,  and  what  pcriU 
ensueth.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  11.  205  Those  who  at  the 
Spear  are  bold  And  vent'rous.  1715  Pope  Odyss.  in.  89 
Savage  Pirates  seek  thro'  seas  unknown  '1  he  lives  of  ethers, 
vent'rous  of  their  own.  1747  Francis  tr.  Horace,  Odes 
(ed.  2)  1.  xxxi.  16  The  golden  Goblet  let  Him  drain.  Who 
vent'rous  plows  th'  Atlantic  Main. 
b.  absol.  with  the. 

1583  Melbancke  PhilotimusYlx),  And  nowe  shalt  thou 
trie  It,  that  fortune  most  vsually  fauoures  the  venterous'. 
1589  Nashe  Anat.  Aisurd.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  35  The  acts 
of  the  ventrou.s,  and  the  praise  of  the  vertuous. 
C.  Of  things. 

1565  Cooper  Thesaurus,  Aliesaudax,  a  venterous  shippe. 
1598  Sylvester  Dh  Bartas  11.  i.  Eden  27  But  (sacred  Pilot) 
tliou  canst  safely  steer  My  vent'rous  Pinnasse  to  her  wished 
Peer.  1634  Bp.  Reynolds  Shieldes  0/  Eaith  li6j6)  41 
Remember  a  Shield  is  a  venturous  weapon,  a  kind  of  surctie, 
which.. receives  the  injuries  which  were  intended  to  another. 
1676  Shadwell  Virtuoso  1.  i,  Those  venturous  blossoms, 
whose  over-hasty  obedience  to  the  early  spring  does 
anticipate  the  proper  season.  170S  Watts  in  Soththy's 
Sate  Cat.  30  July  (1902)  49  Accept  of  this  first  labor  of  the 
press,  this  ventrous  Essay  of  Poesie  in  so  Nice  and_  censor- 
ious an  Age.  1764  Goldsm.  Trav.  187  He. .drives  his 
venturous  plough-share  to  the  steep.  1804  Charlotte 
Smith  Conversations,  etc.  1.  151  The  first  bud  whose  ven- 
turous head  The  Winter's  lingering  tempest  braves.  1861 
Calverlev  Verses  4-  Transl.  (ed.  2)  28  He  who  erst  with 
venturous  tliuinb  Drew  from  its  pie-y  lair  the  solitary  plum. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  venture  ;  marked  or  charac- 
terized by,  attended  with,  involving,  hazard  or  risk ; 
hazardous,  risky. 

1570  FoxeW.  if  M.  (ed.  2)1. 114/1  Desperation,  ..which  IS 
wont  in  ventrous  affaires  to  do  much.  1598  Bakret  Theor. 
Warrcs  ill.  ii.  75  It  is  venturous  to  set  ones  fortune  vpon 
the  brunt  of  one  sole  battell.  1670  Eachard  Cont.  Clergy 
22  The  meer  venturous  and  inconsiderate  determining  of 
youths  to  the  profession  of  learning.  1709  PmoR  Carni. 
Sec.  75  Bloody  Wreaths  in  vent'rous  Battels  won.  1783 
Crabbe  Village  I.  117  The  tost  ves^el..  Which  to  their  coast 
difects  its  vent'rous  way.  1840  F.  D.  Bennett  II- haliug 
Voy.  II.  186  Now  but  few  .seas  are  entirely  free  from  the 
visits  of  ships  occupied  in  this  venturous  service.  iKi 
7rnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XXIII.  277  Twenty  years  ago  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  artificial  manures  partook  more  ol 
the  character  of  a  venturous  speculation. 
b.  Marked  by,  full  of,  adventures. 

1813  ScoTT  Rokeliy  iii.  ii,  And  well  his  venturous  life  had 
proved  The  lessons  that  his  childhood  loved. 

3.  Arising  from,  indicative  of,  a  readiness  to 
encounter  hazard  or  risk  ;  l)old,  daring. 

1584  jl/i'rn  Mag.  Epist.,  If  their  forfeats  were  wel  knowen, 
1  fere,  thei  do  acts  as  ventrus.  1587  Turberv.  Trag.  Tales 
74  b,  I  thinke  him  such  a  one  as  dares  Such  ventrous  parts 
to  play.  i6m  Bacon  Henry  VII,  51  Meane  men,  who  would 
make  it  their  Master-piece  of  Credite  and  Fauour,  to  giue 
Venturous  Counsels,    a  i6«i  Fuller  Worthies  ili.  (1662)  43 


VENTUROUSLY. 

He  was. .knighted  by  the  King  for  his  venturous  Activity.. 
1711  Shaftesb.  Ckarac.  (1737J  11.  m.  346  Bear  with  my 
ventrous  and  bold  Approach.  1818  Scott  ///-/.  MiM.  xxvii, 
There  was  somethinj;  of  romance  in  Jeanie's  venturous 
resolution.  1856  Mrs.  Browning  Aur.  Leigh  viii.  349,  I 
scarce  marvel  much  you  took  it  for  a  venturous  piece  of 
spite,  1877  Bryant  5tf//a  21  Her  clear,  calm  eye  Was  Ijright 
with  venturous  spirit. 

b.  Of  opinions,  etc. :  Daringly  bold  or  original ; 
going  further  than  the  evidence  or  facts  appear  to 
w.irrant. 

1608  Wii.LET  Hexapla  Exod.  571  Contrarie  then  to  this 
orihodoxall  doctrine  of  the  Fathers . .  are  tlie-^e  ventrous  and 
bold  positions.  1644  Milton  Areo^.  (Arb.)  57  One  sentence 
of  a  ventrous  edge,  utter'd  in  the  height  of  zeal.  1681 
Baxter  ApoL  Nonconf.  Min,  5  Men's  uncertain  and  ven- 
turous reports.   1830  \V,  Tavi.or  Hist.  Surp.  Germ.  Poetry 

I.  333  Lessing.  .was  distinguished  by  the  venturous  origin- 
ality of  his  opinions.  1837  J.  H.  Newman  Proph.  Office 
Church,  ^c.  133  Nothing  is  gained  to  the  intellect ;  rather, 
something  is  lost  by  ihis  venturous  claim. 

Ve'nturously,  adv.  Also  6  venter-,  6-7 
ventrously,  8  vent'rously.  [f.  prec  +  -XT  2.] 
In  a  venturous  manner ;  boldly,  daringly, 

a.,  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Hiton  xvi.  42  Than  venturously 
they  releuyd  them.  1591  Horsey  Trav.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  199, 
I  stode  emonge  the  rest  venturously.  1603  Holland 
Plutarch's  Mor.  476  To  make  shifts  and  expose  themselves 
venturously  into  any  danger.  1651  Fuller  Perkins  in 
Abel  Redivivus  435  A  difficult  taske  no  lesse  valiantly 
performed  than  venturously  undertaken.  170X  Norris 
Ideal  IVorld  i.  v.  324  'I'hey.  .determine  venturously  upon 
the  first  views.  18x4  Scorr  li^av.  i,  I  have  venturously 
essayed  to  read  a  chapter  to  the  public. 

Comb.  1639  HoiiBEs  Thucydides  104  You  ought  not  to 
b«e  lesse  venturously  minded  against  the  cnemie. 

3i  Y-  cx$ss  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  /V// (Camden)  150 
He  sticketti  not  venterously  to  avouch  that  it  was  not  law- 
ful- iS73'l'wvNEy^««V^  Ded.  A  ij,  I  haueenterprisedmore 
ventrously  then  wisely,  .to  end  that  which  he  left  vnperfect. 
1650  Bl'lwf.r  Anthropo7uet.  170  This  agitation  of  mind.. 
makes  the  Soule  more  boldly  and  ventrously  to  reflect  upon 
it  self,  a  1656  Hales  Gold.  Rem.  (1673)  1.  85,  I  have  often 
wondred  with  my  self,  how  men  durst  die  so  ventrously, 
except  they  were  sure  they  died  well.  axToiSEDLEV  V^en.  4- 
/J<V.  Wks.f  1766)  251  He  vent'rously  again  ihechace  pursues. 

V6'IXtTirOTlS116SS  •  [f.  as  prec]  The  character 
or  state  of  being  venturous ;  boldness,  daring, 
vent  ureso  meness. 

1583  GoLoiNO  Calvin  on  Dent,  cxxxvii.  S42  Although  men 
..through  their  venturousenesse  and  their  rashnes,  make  a 
confusion  of  atl  thingcs,  and  enterprise  whatsoeuer  their  lust 
fancietlL  1643  D.  Rogers  Notjman  40  Checking  and  taming 
them  from  old  ventrousnesse,  and  saucinesse  against  God. 
1663  BoYLE  Use/.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  \\.  L  11  Though  his 
relation  may  be  credited,  his  venturousness  ought  not  to  be 
imitated.  \^^^  Bailey  (vol.  11),  Venturousness^.  .^o\Ax\^%%t 
Uaringness,  Hardiness.  1838  Webster  s.v.,  The  event  made 
them  repent  of  their  venturousness.  1903  A.  T.  Jnnes  in 
A.  B.  Davidson  Called  0/  Got  46  The  faith  which  they 
demand  always  goes  out.  .with  an  objective  venturousness 
or  heroism. 

Ventuse,  variant  of  Ventose  v,  Obs. 

Venue  (ve*ni«).  Forms:  4  venov,  venev, 
veneu,  5  venyw,  6-8  venew,  6-7  venewe ;  6 
venu,  fenue,  6- venue.  See  also  Veny2.  [a.  OF. 
t'^/;/«  coming,  vbl.  sb.  from  venir  to  come] 

I,  1 1.  A  coming  on,  in  order  to  strike  ;  an 
assault  or  attack.   Obs.  rare, 

a  1330  Roland  ^  V.  845  And  at  ano^wr  venov,  Roland 
smot  vernagu,  ^t  he  fel  doun  to  grounde.  13..  Sir  ISeues 
(A.)  Si  I  Beues  in  ^at  ilche  venev, . .  Wib  is  swerd  out  a  slinte 
Twei  toskes  at  pe  ferste  dent.  13..  Cocr  de  L.  1074  The 
lyon  made  a  gret  venu.  And  wolde  have  him  al  to-rent. 

i*  2.  A  thrust  or  hit  in  fencing ;  a  stroke  or 
wound  with  a  weapon,  Obs.  Cf.  Veny^  i. 

159X  Percivall  Sp.  Did.,  Treta,  a  fenue  at  defence, 
tactus.  1600  Holland  Lrvy  513  Divers  of  the  guard  let 
flie  at  Indigemines,  who  by  this  time  was  readie  to  oppose 
himselfe,  and  to  ward  all  venues,  c  1605  Harington  in 
Month,  Rev.  (1770)  53  Like  a  perfect  fencer  that  will  tell 
aforehand  in  which  button  he  will  give  the  venew.  1653-63 
Hkylin  Cosmos^,  hi.  (1682)  146  He  valiantly  charged  upon 
the  Rebel,  and  at  the  second  venew  slew  him. 
b.  fig.  and  in  fig.  context. 

1588  .Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  i.  62  A  sweet  tutch,  a  quicke 
venewe  of  wit,  snip,  snap,  quick  &  home.  1590  Nashe 
PasqiiiCs  Apol.  I.  Cij,  The  second  venue  the  Welch-man 
hath  bestowed  vpon  vs,  is  a  wipe  ouer  the  shinnes  of  the 
Non  Residents.     163s  Mabue  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf, 

II.  195  Shee  had  no^more  any  Nunnerie  to  shelter,  but  lay 
open  to  the  venues  of  Fortune,  a  1640  Massincer,  tXc.Old 
Law  III.  ii,  Tve  breath  enough  at  all  lime^,  Lucifer's  musk- 
cod,  To  give  your  perfumed  worship  three  venues. 

t  3.  A  bout  or  turn  of  fencing.     Also/^i'.   Obs. 

1598  B,  JoNsoN  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  \.  v.  Mat.  But  one 
venue,  sir.  Bob.  Venue  I  Fie:  Most  grosse  denomination, 
as  euer  1  heard,  1615  Heywood  Eoure  Prentises  1.  il,  Into 
the  Fenciiig-schoole,  To  play  a  venew  with  some  friend. 
1640  Shirley  Love's  Cruelty  n.  \,  Faces  about,  good  Master 
Fencer  ! . .  Vou  and  I  will  try  a  venue  below,  1659  FullkIi 
App.  Injured  I nnoc.  (1840)  357  If  the  Animadvertor  hath  a 
mind  to.. have  a  venue  with  him  to  try  whose  skill  is  most 
and  weapon  best.  [i8>o  Scorr  Monast.  xxi.  Let  us  pau^e 
for  the  space  of  one  venue,  until  I  give  you  my  opinion  on 
this  dependence.] 

II.  t4.  The  action  of  coming  ;  arrival.   Obs.~^ 
7^1400  Arthur  307   Eche  of  i>ese  vyvc  at  her   venyw 

Brou^t  zyx  |>ousand  at  har  retenyw. 

+  b.  softer.  That  which  has  come  ;  an  importa- 
tion (^something.   Obs.~^ 

a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  74  To  kepc  the 
first  venues  of  wynes  in  vessellcs  or  shippes . .  from  any  sale. 

6.  Law.  The  county,  district,  or  locality  where 
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an  action  is  laid ;  the  place  where  a  jury  is  sum- 
moned to  come  for  the  trial  of  a  case.  Freq.  in 
the  phrase  to  lay  (alsoyfj:  ox  place)  the  venue. 

1531  Star  Chamb.  Cases  (Seldenj  II.  190  The  venewe  most 

nedes  be  of  Stevenage  aforsed.     Ibid.  194  Ihe  layng  of  the 

venew  or  issue  at  Stevenegcto  have  an  indefferent  Jury. 

»S43-4  -'^ct  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  6  §  3  Within  thesaide  hundred 

where  the  venewe  lieth.    1641  Vermes  de  la  Ley  260  Vcneiu 

or  Visnc  is  a  terine  used.. often  in  our  bookes,  and  signifies 

a  place  next  to  that  where  any  thing  that  comes  to  be  tryed 

is  supposed  to  bee  done.  And  therefore.. some  of  the  Jury 

must  be  of  the  same  hundred,  or  sometimes  of  the  same 

parish  in  which  the  thing  is  supposed  to  be  done.     1664-5 

;    Act  16-17  Charles  I  I,c.  8  §  1  The  Plaintiffe  might  have  de- 

I     murred  and  shewen  the  same  for  Cause,  nor  for  want  of  the 

I    Averment.. or  for   that   there    is  noe  right    Venue.     1728 

j    Chambers  Cycl.  s.v..  Thus  we  say,  Twelve  of  the  Assize 

I    ought  to  be  of  the  same  Venew  where  the  Demand  is  made, 

I     1796  J.  Anstey  Pleader's  Guide  i.  i.  (1826)  5  For  Kards  and 

Lawyers,  both,  with  ease,  May  place  the  Venue  where  they 

I    please.    1836  Syd.  Smith  Lett.  Electors  Cath.  Quest.  Wks. 

I     1859  II.  227/1  The  venue  of  several  crimes  imputed  to  the 

!    prisoner  is  laid  in  countries  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  this 

court  does  not  extend.     1838  MEtsoN  &  Welsbv  Reports 

II.  23  The  Attorney-General  may  lay  the  venue  where  he 

pleases.     1883  S,  C.  Hall  Retrospect  I.  350  The  plaintiff 

laid  the  venue  in  Warwickshire. 

b.  In  the  phrases  (0  change  the  venue  or  {a) 
change  of  venue. 

1768  B1.ACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  294  If  the  defendant  will 
make  affidavit,  that  the  cause  of  action,  if  any,  arose  not  in 
that  but  another  county,  the  court  will  direct  a  change  of 
the  venue,  or  znsfte,  1796  J.  Anstey  Pleader's  Guide  To 
Rdr.,  Partly  owing  to.. the  changing  of  the  Venue  in  the 
Trial.  1817  W.  Selwyn  Laiv  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II,  984 
Where  the  writing  and  publication  are  confined  to  tlie  same 
county.. the  venue  may  be  changed  into  such  county.  1881 
Macm.  Mag.  XLIV.  134  If  we  often  changea  venue  because 
a  fair  jury  cannot  be  bad,  why  should  we  not  go  further  to 
insure  justice?  "893  Times  3  June  13/4  The  dropping  of 
such  obvious  and  effective  weapons  as  secret  inquiry  and 
change  of  venue. 

C.  The  scene  of  a  real  or  supposed  action  or 
event ;  also^^,,  a  position  taken  up  by  a  disputant. 
A  1843  SoUTHEY  /^(^^/(jr  clxxxviii.  (1848)  4q6  When  I  was 
young  there  was  no  tradition  of  any  such  thing  in  the  town 
where  the  venue  of  the  action  is  laid.  1845  Ford  Handbk. 
Spain  I.  46  Sterne  would  have  done  better  to  have  laid  the 
venue  of  his  sentimentalities  over  a  dead  ass  in  Spain  rather 
than  in  France.  i86x  Saui  Dutch  Pict.  269  A  something 
far  more.. vexatious.. changes  the  venue  to  a  kingdom  of 
realities.  1873  Spencer  Stud.  Sociol.  ii.  38  Here  Mr.  Froude 
changes  the  venue  and  joins  issue  on  the  old  battle  ground. 
cL  An  appointed  place  of  meeting,  esp.  for  a 
match  or  competition. 

1857  G.  Lawrence  Guy  Liv,  iv,  A  steeple-chase  in  which 
both  Universities  were  to  take  part..  .The  venue  was  fixed 
at  B.  1884  Tntth  13  March  361/2  It  showed  a  great  want 
of  judgment.,  to  select  the  former  town  as  the  venue  for  the 
semi-final  tie.  1901  Scotsman  11  March  5/4  'I'he  question 
of  the  venue  of  the  annual  meeting :  at  present  this  was  held 
on  one  of  four  greens. 

Venued,  obs.  variant  of  Vinowed///.  a. 

Venning,  obs.  form  of  Vinowing  vbl.  sb, 

Ve'nnlar,  n-  rare~^.  [f.  next  + -ah.]  Marked 
with  veins;  veined. 

1811  Pinkerton  /V/ra/.L  387  The  marble  statues.,  present 
the  following  colours;  milk-white,  the  same  with  venular 
silver-white  mica,. .and  yellowish  white. 

Venule  (ve*ni«l).  [ad,  L.  venuia,  dim.  of  vena 
Vein  sb.  Cf.  F.  veinule  and  Veiwulet.]  A  small 
or  minor  vein. 

a.  Bot.  1850OCILVIE,  Kt-Mw/e-i,.  .the  name  given  to  the  la^t 
ramifications  of  the  veins  of  a  leaf,  which  inteiminjjle  fre- 
quently* and  form  the  skeleton.  1857  T.  Moore  Handbk. 
lirit.  Ferns  (cd.  3)  8  The  branches  of  the  veins  are  venules, 
and  the  branches  of  the  venules  are  veiulets.  x866  J.  Smith 
P'ertts  Brit.  «V  Eor.  (1879)  loi  Venules  arcuaiely  or  angu- 
larly anastomosing,  producing  two  or  more  excurrent  free 
veinlets. 

b.  Anat.  axZ^^lKCCALLW^KS Nat,  Hist.  Dee  S/de  (185s) 
171  The  minute  glandular  bodies  are  all  situated  on  the 
venules,  and  are  of  a  circular  form.  1876  Trans,  Clinical 
Soc.  IX.  91  Tlie  white  cells  accumulate  in  the  small  venules 
in  surprising  numljer>.  1899  Al/butt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  826 
The  venules  on  the  skin  of  the  nose  and  cheeks  of  old  people. 

Ve-nulite.  rare—'.  [Irreg,  f.  Venu-s  +  -litk.] 
(See  quot.  and  Venl's  l  lo.) 

x8s8-3a  Webster,  /  'enulite^  a  petrified  shell  of  the  genus 
Venus, 

Venulo'se,  a.  Bot.  [f.  Venule  +  -ose.]  (See 
quot.) 

1857  A.  Gray  First  Less.  Bot.  (1866)  236  Venulose,  fur- 
nished with  veinlets. 

Venum(ou8,  obs.  forms  of  Venom(ous. 

fVenundate,  v.  Obs.-"*  [f.  L.  venun-dat-y 
ppl.  stem  of  venun'dare,  var.  (by  assimilation)  of 
venum-dare  to  sell,  vend.]  (See  quots.)  Hence 
t  Venundation.    Obs.-~^ 

i6a3  Cockeram  1,  Venundate,  to  sell.  Venundation,  a 
selling  and  buying.  [Also  in  Phillip-;  (1658).]  1656  Blount 
Glossogr.,  Vennndate,  to  buv  and  sell. 

Venus  ^  (vrniSs).  PI.  Venuses  (7, 9 Veneres). 
Also  5-6  .SV.  "Wenua.  [L.  Venus  {^tti.  Veneris).'] 
I.  1,  Mythol,  The  ancient  Koman  goddess  of 
beauty  and  love  (esp.  sensual  love\  or  the  corre- 
sponding Greek  goddess  Aphrodite. 

a  1000  Sal.  ir  ^<^i-  (Kemble)  124  Done  syxtan  dje^  hi 
Sesetton  (S.x-re  sceamleasan  gydenan  Uenus  sehaten,  and 
Frycgon  Denisc.  1*97  R.  (jV-OMcChron.  (Rolls)  2433  After 
him  [Jupiter]  we  honoureJ»  venus  mest,  t>at  frie  ycluped  is. 
C  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  604  So  faire  ladies 
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ar  none  l3mand ;  Hot  me  t>ynkes  of  ^ow  J»re  Dame  Venus 
semes  fairest  to  be.  1390  Gower  Conf.  II.  84  The  Coper 
set  is  to  Venus,  And  to  his  part  Mercurius.  1419-20 
Lyug.  Chron.  Troy  11.  3443  In  honour  only  of  Venus, 
t>e  goddes,  Whom  >e  Grekis  with  al  her  besynes  Honoured 
most  of  euery  nianer  age.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xiv. 
50  Certes,  Venus,  thou  and  thy  sone  Cupydo  are  gretely 
to  be  praysed.  1508  Dunbar  Gold.  Targe  21  The  birdis 
sang  ..  With  curiouse  note,  as  Venus  chapell  clerkis. 
1590  Marlowe  ind  Pt.  Tamburl.  iv.  ii,  Thou  shalt..Sit 
like  to  Venus  in  her  chaire  of  state,  Commanding  all  thy 
princely  eie  desires.  1687  Drvden  Hind  ^  P.  111.  1064 
As  if  this  troublesome  intruding  Guest  Would  drive  the 
Birds  of  Venus  [  =  dovesl  from  their  Nest.  1781  Cowper 
Conversat.  824  Certain  feasts  . .  Where  Venus  hears  the 
lover's  tender  vow.  1835  'Ywivx^i K\A.Greece  1. 141  The  temple 
of  Venus  at  Eryx,  which  was  most  probably  founded  by 
Phoenicians.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  172/2  'Ihe  native 
Roman  goddess  Venus,  as  distinguished  from  the  Venus 
who  through  contact  with  the  Greeks  was  afterwards  idenii- 
tied  with  Aphrodite. 

b.  In  allusive  use  ;  (cf.  sense  2). 

c  141a  HoccLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  3890  pere  wole  he  outen 
his  langage,  And  do  to  Eachus  and  Venus  homage,  c  1508 
C.  Blo-wbol's  Test.  62  in  Hazlitl  E.P.P.  I.  94  Hegafme 
many  a  good  certacion.  .That  he  had  laboured  in  Venus 
secret  celle.  1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2)  s  v. 
Maslach,  Sometimes  tliey  take  Three  Drams,  without  any 
prejudice,  especially  when  they  are  about  to  Fight  the 
Battels  of  Mars  or  Venus,  a  X796  Burns  Lines  Windoius 
Globe  Tavern,  Dumfries,  In  wars  at  hame  I'll  spend  my 
blood.  Life-giving  wars  of  Venus.  1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias 
IV.  vii.  ^8  He  could  not  stomach  those  beauties  who  call 
a  spade  a  spade.  Such  were  not  for  his  market ;  the  rites 
of  Venus  must  be  consummated  in  the  temple  of  Vesta. 

c.  A  representation,  esp.  a  statue  or  image,  of 
Venus, 

a  1568  AscHAM  Scholem.  \\.  Wks.  (1904)  301  Csesar.  .is  like 
the  halfe  face  of  a  Venus,  the  other  part  of  the  head  beyng 
hidden,  the  bodie  and  the  rest  of  the  members  vnbegon. 
1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  566  But  of  all  the  images  that  ever 
were  made, ..his  \sc.  Praxiteles]  Venus  passeth,  which  hee 
wrought  for  them  of  Gnidos.  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  23  May 
1645,  'Twixt  the  pictures  two  naked  Venuses  by  Titian. 
Ibid.,  A  Venus  of  marble,  veiled  from  the  middle  to  the  feete. 
ij*x  Richardson  Statues  etc,  in  Italy  134  There  is  a  Venus 
which  stands  just  by  This  which  is  Irreproachable.  1834 
Penny  Cycl.  II.  157/2  Many  representations  of  the  goddess 
[Aphrodite].,  are  extant :  among  these,  the  celebrated  statue, 
called  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  is  that  with  which  we  are  most 
familiarized.  1850  Thackeray  Pendennis  lii.  The  wig-box 
beside  the  Venus  upon  the  middle  shelf  of  the  book-case. 

d.  A  local  or  other  distinct  conception  of  the 
goddess;  also  transf.^  a  goddess  in  other  mytholo- 
gies corresponding  to  Venus. 

J770  Percy  tr.  Mallei's  Northern  Antig.  I.  94  This  Frea 
became  in  the  sequel.. the  Venus  of  the  north,  doubtless 
because  she  passed  for  the  principle  of  all  fecundity,  1818 
DuppA  Trav.  I'-aly^  etc.  136  He  also  shewed  us  a  little 
bronze  statue  of  a  Venus.  1877  W.  R.  Cooper  Egypt. 
Obelisks  vii.(i878)  30  Under  the  special  protection  of  Hathor, 
the  Egyptian  Venus. 
t2.  The  desire  for  sexual  intercourse  ;  indulgence 
-  of  sexual  desire  ;  lust,  venery.   Obs. 

1513  Douglas  j^neid  iv.  Prol.  gjChildir  to  engener  ois 

Venus,  and  nocht  in  vane.    1573  L,  Lloyd  Marrow  of  Hist. 

(1653I  253  Sardanapalus  ..  was   alwaies   werid    but    never 

!    satisfied  with  Venus.     x6ao  Venner  Fia  Recta  iii.  61  It 

I    yeeldeth  very  good  nourishment,  which.. encreaseth  seede, 

j    and  exciteth   Venus.     1697  Drvden   Virg.  Georg,  iv.  289 

I    What's  more  strange,  their  modest  Appetites,  Averse  from 

I    Venus,  fly  the  Nuptial  Rites.     1746  Francis  tr.  Horace^ 

!    Epist.  I.  xviii.  43   If  Venus  be  his  darling  Vice.     1746  — 

Sat.  I.  iv.  148  An  honest  Venus  will  indulge  your  Flame. 

1 3,  A  quality  or  characteristic  that  excites  love ; 
a  charm,  grace,  or  attractive  feature.    Obs. 

1540  Palsgr.  Acolastus  Livb,  Here  dwell  Venusis  and 
graces  of  al  kynd.  1607  Middi.eton  Five  Gallants  1.  i,  A 
pretie,  fat  eyde  wench,  with  a  Venus  in  her  cheeke.  1621 
I  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  iv.  vi,  All  the  Graces,  Veneres, 
pleasures,  elegances  attend  him.  1647  R.  Stapylton 
■  Juvenal  236  Know'st  not  how  many  Venu.ses  appear  In 
others  gold?  1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  (1737)  I.  138  Every- 
one  is  a  virtuoso,  of  a  higher  or  lower  degree:  every-one 
pursues  a  Grace,  and  courts  a  Venus  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Ibid.  337  If  he  knows  not  this  Venus,  these  Graces  [etc, J. 
f  b.  Beauty ;  charm,  Obs,  rare. 
1657 G.  Thornley />a//(«/j <$■  Chloe  181  The  Garden  ;.. the 
[Mice  now  made  a  waste  ;.  all  the  Venus  of  the  place  was 
gone.  17X1  Shaftksb.  Charac.  (1737)  l._337  lo  discover, 
amidst  the  many  false  manners  and  ill  stiles,  the  true  and 
natural  one,  which  represents  the  real  beauty  and  Venus  of 
the  kind.  Ibid.^  T'is  the  like  moral  Grace,  and  Venus, 
Khtch..is  copy'd  by  the  writing  artist. 
4,  A  beautiful  or  attractive  woman. 
aiS79  T,  Hacket  tr.  Amadis  of  Fr.  viii.  188  (Stf.),  One 
day  ye  reputed  me  for  a  Venus,  that  rested,  .in  your  heart. 
167s  J.  Smith  Chr.  Relig.  App.  in.  8  The  great  Heauty  of 
the  Land,  an  Helen,  a  Venu.s.  1706-7  Farquhar  Beaux 
Strat.  IV.  iiv  Had  my  Spark  call'd  me  a  Venus  directly,  I 
shou'd  have  believ'd  him  a  Footman  in  good  earnest,  a  1814 
Woman's  Will  w.  i.  in  iWw  Brit,  Theatre  IV.  62  Witness 
the  Hottentot  Venus  before  she  has  strung  on  her  beads. 
1816  Tuckey  Narr.  Exped,  R.  Zaire  i.  (1818)  iS  The 
dreams  they  had  indulged  in  of  the  sable  Venuses  which 
ihey  were  to  find  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo.^  ^J^^  ^• 
Hook  Ned  Mnsgrave  i,  The  evening  on  which  Re  first  saw 
this  Venus  of  the  village. 

II.  5.  Astr,  The  second  planet  in  order  of 
distance  from  the  sun,  revolving  in  an  orbit  between 
those  of  Mercury  and  the  earth  ;  the  morning  or 
evening  star. 

c  X390  S.  Eng.  Leg,  I.  311  Sethhe  J?e  sonne  \s  Venus sethbe* 
|)e  clere  steorre.  1*97  R.  Glouc.  Chron.  (Rolls)  4704  To 
tueye  sterren,  t»at  nie  suc|»  ylome,  Venus  &  Mercurius, 
bii  wenej»  >at  hii  bicome.    <r  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  1016 
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Tbc  bryght  venus  folwedc  and  ay  taughte  The  wcy,  iher 
brode  Phebus  down  alighte.  c  1400  Treat.  Astron.  8  b 
(MS.  Bodl.  R  17),  The  secunde  owe  of  >c  same  day  is  the 
owre  of  J>e  planet  Venus,  c  1480  Henryson  Tist.  Cres.  ii 
Fair  Venus,  the  bewtie  of  the  nicht,  Uprais.  1590  Shaks. 
Afitfs,  A'.  III.  ii.  107  Let  her  shine  asglonously  As  the  Venus 
of  the  sky.  1664  Butler  //ud.  n.  iii.  530  Venus  you  retriv'd. 
In  opposition  with  Mars,  And  no  benigne  friendly  Stars  T 
allay  ih*  effect.  X7»7-46  Thomson  Summer  1695  Sudden  to 
heaven  Thence  weary  vision  turns ;  where,  .with  purestray 
Sweet  Venus  shines.  1771  EncycL  Brit.  I.  436/2  When 
Venus  appears  west  of  the  sun,  she  rises  before  htm  in  the 
morning,  and  is  railed  the  morning-star;  when  she  appears 
east  of  the  sun,  she  shines  in  the  evening  after  he  sets,  and 
is  then  called  the  eveningstar.  184a  Francis  Diet,  Arts 
S.V.,  Venus  changes  her  phases  lilce  those  of  the  moon,  ac- 
cording to  her  position,  relative  to  the  earth  and  sun.  1868 
LocKYER  GuilUmin's  Heavens  (ed.  3)  81  Thus  the  sohd 
ground  of  Venus  is  uneven,  like  that  of  Mercury  and  the 
Earth. 
t6.  Ahh,  Copper.  (In  quot.  1797  allusively.) 
c  1386  Chaucer  Can.  Ycom.  Prol.  ^  T.  276  Sol  gold  is,. . 
and  J ubiter  is  tyn.  And  Venus  coper,  by  my  fader  kyn.  1594 
PuvT  Jeivtli-ko.  I.  20  The  Alcumists  giue  a  blauncher  vnto 
Venus  with  the  salt  of  Tartar.  1610  B.  Josson  Alch.  11.  i, 
The  great  med'cine  !  Of  which  one  part  proiected  on  a  hun- 
dred Of  Mercurie,  or  Venus,  or  the  Moone,  Shall  turne  it 
to  as  many  of  the  Sunne.  i7»8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Copper^ 
The  Chymists  call  it  Venus',  as  supposing  it  to  have  some 
more  immediate  Relation  to  that  Planet.  1758  [see  Jupiter 
abX  X797  W.  Johnston  tr.  Beckmann^s  Invent.  I.  398  One 
may  justly  doubt  whether,  at  present,  Mars,  Venus,  or 
Saturn,  is  most  destructive  to  the  human  race. 

t  b.  So  in  crystals^  saffron,  salt,  vinegar,  vitriol 
of  Venus  (see  quots.).   Obs. 

1693  Phil.  Trans,  XVII.  901  This  very  elaborate  method 
of  procuring  the  Salt  of  Venus.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn. 

I,  Vitriol  o( Copper  or  I'enus  is  IJlue  Chrystals  made  by  a 
Solution  of  Copper  in  Spirit  of  Nitre,  Evaporation,  and 
Chrystallization  ma  cool  place.  i7»8  Chambers Cyc/,  s,v. 
Copper^  The  Calx  of  Brass,  called . .  sometimes . .  Saffron  of 
Venus,  is  nothing  but  Copper  calcin'd  in  a  violent  Fire. 
1707  EncycL  Brie.  (ed.  3)  XVI.  623  The  acetous  salt  of  copper, 
called  crystals  of  Venus,  or  of  verdigris,  by  the  chemists. 
1807  T.  Thomson  Ckem.  (ed.  3I  II,  259  When  acetate  of 
copper,  reduced  to  powder,  isput  into  a  retort  and  distilled, 
there  comes  overa  liquid,  .and  afterwards  a  highly  concen- 
trated  acid. ..The  acid.,  was  formerly  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  radical  vinegar  and  vinegar  of  Venus. 

+  7.  Her,  A  name  for  the  tincture  green  or  vert 
when  the  names  of  planets  are  used  in  blazonry. 

[156a  Legh  Armory  16, 1  pray  you  what  planet  belongeih 
to  this  colour  [invert]?    Venus.]    1578  BossEWELL.^rOTor;> 

II.  78  b,  The  fielde  is  parted  per  Fes.se  Dented,  Venus,  and 
Saturne,  five  brasauntes.  1680  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  Her. 
18-19.  '704  J*  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Vert^  the  Heralds 
Word  for  a  Green  Colour  j. .  in  Coats  of  Nobles,  'tis  called 
Emerauld;  and  in  those  of  Kings  'tis  called  Venus. 

8.  The  highest  or  most  favourable  cast  or  throw 
in  playing  with  huckle-bones. 

x6ii  CoTGR.  S.V.,  The  play  at  huckle-bones,- wherein  he 
that  turns  vp  Venus  (figured  on  one  side  of  the  bonej  doth 
winne  ;  whereas  he  that  turnes  vp  the  dog,  doth  lose,  c  1650 
in  MS.  Ashmole  •/SSioX.  163  The  game  of  Astragalls...  When 
all  y«  fower  boanes  shal  shew  seuerall  sides  this  is  the  most 
fortunate  cast  &  is  called  Midas  or  Venus  take  all  Cock-all. 
1737  OzELL  Rabelais  III.  p,  xvi,  Venus  was  the  best  Cast, 
three  Sices.  [1876  Browning  At  the  *  Mermaid'  xv,  Well 
may  you  blaspheme  at  fortune  !  I  'threw  Venus*  (Ben, 
expound !).] 

9.  Girdle^  maundy  vtoitnt,  ring  of  Venus,  in 
palmistry  (see  quots.)  ;  also  mount  of  Venus,  in 
anatomy  (see  quot.  1728). 

Cf.  Venus  girdle  (1653)  in  13  below. 

1695  CoNGREve  ifff^y^/"  L.  11.  iii.  She  has.  .a  moist  Palm, 
and  an  open  Liberality  on  the  Mount  of  Venus.  1738 
Chambers  Cyir/.  s.v.,  Mount  of  Venus,  ^/owf  Veneris,  among 
Anatomists,  is  a  little  hairy  Protuberance,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Pubes  of  Women.  Ibid.^  Among  Chiromancers,  the 
Mount  of  Venus  is  a  little  Eminence  in  the  Palm  of  the 
Hand,  at  the  Root  of  one  of  the  Fingers.  1865  Beamish 
Psychon.  Hand -^i  The  line  of  Saturn,  the  ring  of  Venus, 
and  the  line  of  Apollo.  1894  Paul  Hello  Palmistry  21  The 
Girdle  of  Venus  is  a  line  describing  a  semicircle,  extending 
from  between  the  Mounts  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  to  the 
Mount  of  Mercury.  This  girdle  is  generally  absent.  1900 
Ina  Oxenford  Mad.  Palmistry  22  The  Mount  of  Venus 
encircles  the  root  of  the  thumb,  and  is  bounded  more  or  less 
by  the  Life-line. 

10.  Zool.  A  genus  of  bivalve  molluscs  typically 
representing  the  family  Veneride  \  a  member  of 
this  genus  or  family ;  a  venerid.   Cf.  Clam  sb.'^  i  d. 

1770  Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  (1777)  IV.  [p.  xiv],  Commercial 
Venus  [and  various  other  species].  Ibid.  93.  1802-3  tr. 
Pallas's  Trav.  (1812)  IL  293  A  ribbed  Venus,  rounded  at 
one  extremity.  1857  GossE  Omphalos  viii.  228  That  lilac- 
tinted  Prickly  Venus  (^Diopu  Veneris).  x88o  Bastian  Brain 
75  The  Razor-fish,  Cockle,  Venus,  and  other  bivalves  pos- 
sessing ..*  siphon- tubes '. 

^.  pl.  iw  Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  (1777)  IV.  89  Telliua 
rugosa. .  .Dredged  up  at  Weymouth.  Misplaced  among  the 
Venuses.  iSaa  J.  Parkinson  Outl.  Oryctol.  257  That  these 
supposed  fresh-water  shells  are  sometimes  found  scattered 
among  a  multitude  of  acknowledged  sea  shells,  as.  Oysters, 
Venus's,  &c  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVL  209/2  In  the  Veneres 
the  animal,  furnished  with  longer  siphons,  is  provided  with 
a  retractor  muscle. 

III.  attiib.  and  Comb. 

11.  Simple  attrib,  (also  possessive  without  V),as 
Venus  bower,  court,  knot,  +  mcle,  +  star,  throw,  etc. 

c  1550  RoLLAND  Crt.  Venus  x.  90  In  *Venus  Bowr  to  eik 
baiib  game  and  glew.  1513  Douglas  ^netd  iv.  Prol.  159 
Lat  ws  in  riot  leif,  in  sport  and  gam,  In  *Venus  court.  1579 
I/VLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  loS  If  [she  is]  one  of  Venus  court, 
they  haue  vowed  dishonestye.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  A'.  1.  i. 
X71,  I  sweare  to  thee, . .  By  the  simplicitie  of  *  Venus  Doues. 
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I    1876  T.  Hardy  Etkelberta  (1877)  35  Her  hair  fastened  in  a 
'    sort  of  "Venus  knot  behind.   \^o  Sivetnara  Arraigned  {xZZo) 
I    45  By  Art  they  know . .  how  to  adde  A  "Venus  mole  on  euery 
I    wanton  cheeke.  1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  u.  vi.  5  O  ten  times 
faster  "Venus  Pidgions  flye  To  steale  loues  bonds  new  made. 
190a  Edinb.  Rev.  Oct.  321  Helen,  by  reason  of  the  "Venus- 
spell,,  .loves  Paris,     dt  1593  Marlowe  &  Nashe  Dido  39 
"Venus  swannes  shall  shed  their  siluer  downe,  To  sweeten 
out  the  slumbers  of  thy  bed.      1591   Spenser  Daphn.  483 
And  night  without  a  "Venus  siarre  is  found.     1611  Florio, 
Ventre^,  .the  day  or  morning  star,  called  Lucifei  or  Venus 
star.      1879  Lewis   &  Shokt  Lat.  Diet.,   Veuereus,  the 
"Venus-throw  at  dice. 

b.  In  sense  2,  as  Venus  act,  exercise,  life,  play, 
work,  etc 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  753  J>ai  solast  horn  samyn  . .  With 
venus  werkes,  J)at  horn  well  pleasid.  1508  Dunbar  Tua 
Mariit  IVemen  399  He  that  wantes  riches.  And  vaUeandnes 
ill  Venus  play,  is  ful  vile  lialdin.  1513  Douglas  ^neid  iv. 
Piol.  187  With  Venus  henvifis  quhat  wyse  may  I  flite? 
rt  1578  Lindesay  (PitscQttie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  158 
That  licherie  and  wenus  lyfe  hes  oft  tymes  a  euill  end. 
16x1  Florid,  Venereo,.. given  to  Venus-sports,  or  letchery. 
1617  MoBYSON  Itin.  II.  166  Most  of  them  when  they  were 
stripped,  were  seene  to  have  scarres  of  Venus  warfare.  16*3 
CocKERAM  1,  Venus-escuage,  wanton  fleshlinesse.  Ibid,  iii, 
Barnacle,  a  kinde  of  Sea  Gull,  it  growes  not  by  Venus 
act,  but  as  Dubartas  writes  [etc.].  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  151  Opium. .makes  them  strong  and  long  in  Venus 
exercises.  1658  Rowland  tr.  Mou/eCs  Theat.  Ins.  1004 
Unless  there  had  been  plenty  of  milk  at  hand,  this  Venus 
bird  had  died  and  suffered  deservedly  for  his  Lechery.  1786 
Burns  ^  Z?rra?«  xiii,  A  glorious  Galley, ..Weel  rigg'd  for 
Venus  barter,  i8ai  Liddle  Poems  ^t  Your  venus  jobs  now's 
a'  kend  thro'  The  Loudias  braid. 
o.  In  sense  10. 
18x6  TucKEY  Narr.  Exped.  R.  Zaire  ii.  (1818)  58  Frag- 
ments of  shells  of  the  cockle  and  venus  genera.  i86x  P-  P. 
Carpenter  in  Rep.  Smithsonian  Instit.  i860,  256  The 
Venus-tribe  may  be  regarded  as  the  types  of  the  Lamelli- 
branchs. 

12.  Special  combs,  (of  the  possessive,  with  or 
without  V)  :  Venus  +  gem,  t  girdle,  +  hair, 
Venu8*s  hair-stone,  pencil  (see  quots.). 

x6ox  Holland  Pliny  II.  621  Such  Amethysts  as  these..; 
many  give  them  the  name  of  Venus  gems,  for  the  great 
grace  that  they  have . .  both  in  fashion  and  colour.  Ibid.  629 
The  stone  called  Venus  haire,  is  exceeding  blacke  and 
shining  ;  howbeit  it  maketh  a  shew  of  red  haires  sprinckled 
among.  1653  R.  Sanders  Physiogn.  49  Venus  Girdle  is  a 
Semicircle  that  begins  between  the  fore-finger  and  the 
middle  finger,  and  ends  between  the  fojrth  finger  and  the 
little  one.  1884  Imp.  Diet.  IV,  Venus's  kair.stones, 
Venus's  pencils,  fanciful  names  applied  to  rock  crystals  in- 
closing slender  hair-like  or  needle-like  crystals  of  horn- 
blende, asbestos,  oxide  of  iron,  rutile,  oxide  of  manganese,  &c. 
b.  Bot.  Venus*s  basin,  bath,  the  wild  teasel, 
Dipsacus  sylvestris',  Venus's  comb,  the  shep- 
herd's needle,  Scandix  Pecten-  Veneris ;  Venus's 
cup,  Venus's  basin ;  Venus's  flytrap,  the  North 
American  marsh-plant  Dionssa  muscipula ;  f  Ve- 
nus' garden,  =  Venus's  navelwort  (rt) ;  f  Venus* 
glass,  Venus's  looking-glass;  Venus  golden 
apple  (see  quot.)  ;  Venus'  hair,  the  maiden-hair, 
Adiantum  Capillus-  Veneris {?,tc also  quot.  rl 7 1 1 ) ; 
t  Venus*  laver,  Venus's  basin  ;  Venus('s)  look- 
ing-glass, one  or  other  of  certain  plants  belonging 
to  the  genus  Specularia,  esp,  S,  (or  Campanula^ 
Speculum  (f  Speculum  Veneris^ ;  Venus'  navel, 
=  next  (a) ;  Venus's  navelwort,  {a)  the  penny- 
wort, Cotyledon  Umbilicus ;  (^)  one  or  other 
species  of  annual  plants  belonging  to  the  genus 
Ompkalodes,  esp.  0.  linifolia ;  f  Venus  needle, 
Venus's  comb  ;  Venus-pear,  a  variety  of  pear 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Columella ;  Venus's 
pride,  U.S.  (see  qaot.)  ;  Venus's  slipper,  the 
lady's  slipper,  Cypripedium  Calceolus. 

XSSI  Turner  Herbal  i.  Oivb,  Dipsacos,  called  in  latin 
labrum  veneris:  that  is  *venus  basin,  because  it  holdeth 
alwayes  water.  iS78[see  below].  1597  Gerarde  Herbal  n. 
cccclxxi.  1006  Tease  11  is  called.. Carde  Teaseli,  and  Venus 
Bason.  1671  Skinner,  Venus-bason,  Dipsacus  vulgaris. 
1763  Stukeley  Palxogr.  Sacra  25  Ladys  fingers,  ladys 
traces,  ladys  linnen,  Venus  glass,  Venus  bason, .  .etc.  1863 
Phior  Plant-n.,  Venus  Bason,  Veneris  labruvt,  so  named 
..from  the  hollows  formed  by  the  united  bases  of  the 
leaves  being  usually  filled  with  water,  that  was  used.. to 
remove  warts  and  freckles.  1S78  Lyte  Dodoens  522 
Called  in.  .Englishe,  Fullers  Teasel,  Carde  Thistell,  and 
*Venus  bath  or  Bason.  1855  Miss  Pratt  Flo^ver.  PI.  III. 
169  Wild  Teazel.. is  still  often  called  Venus's  Bath.  1866 
Treas.  Hot.  1208/j  Venus'  bath,  Dipsacus  sylvestris:  so 
named  from  water  collecting  in  the  connate  bases  of  the 
opposite  leaves.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal  11.  cccc.  884  Pecten 
Veneris,  siue  Scandix,  Shepheards  Needle,  or  *Venus 
combe.  1671  Skinner,  Venus-Comb.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl. 
Suppl.,  Scandyx,  venus  comb... The  flower  is  of  the  rosa- 
ceous kind,  consisting  of  several  petals,  which  are  arranged 
in  a  circular  order  on  a  cup.  1785  Martvn  Lett.  Bot.  xvii. 
(1794)  238  Venus's-comb  is  remarkable  for  long  processes  or 
beaks  terminating  the  seeds.  1863  Prior  Plant-n.,  Venus* 
Comb,  from  the  slender  tapering  beaks  of  the  seed-vessels 
being  set  together  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  1855  Miss 
Pratt  Flower.  PI.  III.  69  Wild  Teazel,  .is  still  often  called 
. .  "Venus's  Cup.  ^^^^  Ann.  Reg.  11.  93  A  Description  of  a 
newly  discovered  Sensitive  Plant,  called  Dionaea  Muscipula, 
or  'Venus's  Fly-trap.  x8s7  A.  Gray  First  Less.  Bot.  (1866) 
171  The  Venus's  Fly-trap,  .growing  where  it  is  always  sure 
of  all  the  food  a  plant  can  need.  1867  H.  Macmillan  Bible 
Teach,  vii.  (1870)  1^8  The  leaf  of  the  Venus'  fly-trap  of 
North  America,  closing  together  on  its  prey  by  turning  on 
its  mid-rib  as  on  a  hinge.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal  11.  cxliii. 
424   Nauelwort  is  called  . .  of  some  Hortus   Veneris,  or 
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■Venus  garden.  i6iz  Cotcr.,  Nombril  de  /V«ttr,..WaU 
Penniwori,  Venus  garden,  Hipwort.  17*8  Bradley  Diet. 
Bot.  II.  s,v.,  *Venus  ij\as&,.. Speculum  veneris  sive  Viola 
Pentagona.  1763  [see  Venus  basin].  1888  Nicholson's 
Diet.  Card.  IV,  *Venus'  Golden  Apple,  a  common  name 
for  A  talanti a  tnonophylla.  XS48  Turner  Names  Herbes  ■ 
(E.D.S.)  9  *Venus  heir  is  in  a  meane  tempre  betwene  bote 
&  colde.  1S78  LvTE  Dodoens  409  Venus  heare  groweth 
in  walles,  and  in  stony  shadowy  places.  x66x  Lovell  Hist. 
Anim.  i<(  Min.  450  Leaves,  of  venus-haire,  and  lungwort. 
cijtt  Petiver  iiazophyl.  vi.  liv.  Round  leaved  Malabar 
Venus-hair.  ..  Its  large  noich'd  Leaves  on  single  Stalks, 
distinguish  it  from  others.  1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade 
S.V.,  Venus'.hair,  the  Adiantum  capiilus' Veneris,  given  as 
an  expectorant,  and  forming  the  basis  of  the  celebrated 
syrup  of  capillaire.  x6oi  Holland  Pliny  II.  376  The  little 
grub  or  worme  which  is  found  in  the  hearbe  Tazill,  called 

*  Venus  Laver.  JS97  Gerarde //^r^a/ 11.  cW.  $56  Speculuvt 
Veneris,  *  Venus  Looking  glasse  ..groweth  in  ploughed  fields 
among  the  corne.  x68i  Grew  Musxum  n.  iii.  iiL  234  The 
Seed  of  Venus  Looking-Glass.  a  1689  Mrs.  Behn  xr.Covfley's 
Plants  C.'s  Wks.  1711  III.  372  But  say  Corn- Violet,  why 
thou  dost  claim  Of  Venus  Looking-Glass  the  pompous  Name. 
1785  Martyn  Lett.  Bot.  xvl.  (1794)  189  Venus  s  Looking, 
glass  is  a  Campanula,  with  a  weak,  low,  and  very  branching 
stalk.  X863  Prior  Plant-n.,  Venus'  Looking-Glass,  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  flowers  set  upon  their  cylindrical 
ovary  to  an  ancient  round  mirror  at  the  end  of  a  straight 
handle.  159a  R.  D.  Hypneroto-machia  24  b,  With  other 
murall  and  wall  weeds  comming  out  of  the  chinkes  as.. 
"Venus  Navill.  1625  B.  Jonson  Pan^s  Annivers.  Wks. 
(Rtldg.)  643/1  Bring..  Bright  crown  imperial,  kingspear, 
hotyhocks,    Sweet   Venu.s-navel.      1678  Phillips  (ed.  4), 

*  Venus  Navelwort,..^  Plant  of  Venus,  esteemed  of  great 
use ;.. otherwise  called  Wall  Penywort,  and  Kidneywort. 
1731  Miller  Gard.  Diet,  s.v.  Ompkalodes,  Low  Vernal 
Venus  Navel-wort,  with  a  Comfry-leaf,  or  Lesser  Borage. 
1767  Aberchombie  Ev.  Man  his  own  Gardener  (1803)  104 
Hardy  Annual  Flower-seeds  :.  .Lobel's  catch-fly,  Venus' 
navel-wort,  dwarf  poppy.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  812/1  Ompha* 
lodes;  ..  several  species  are  grown  in  English  gardens, 
under  the  name  of  Venus's  Navelwort.  i88a  Garden  10 
June  411/3  Small  bouquets  of  pink  Brier  Roses  with  Venus's 
Navelwort.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal  11.  cccc.  884  Scandix,.. 
Venus  Coombe,  or  *Venus  Needle.  1648  Hexham  11.  App., 
Venus-peere,  a  *Venus-peere.  1879  Lewis  &  Short  Lat. 
Diet.,  Venerea pira,  a  kind  of  pear,  Venus-pear.  X84S-50 
Mrs.  Lincoln  Led.  Bot.  143  The  Houstonia  cxrulea.  .\% 
known  by  different  common  names;  as  Innocence,  *Venus's 
Pride,  and  Blue  Houstonia.  1785MABTYN  Lett.  Bot.  xxvii. 
(1794)423  It  has  more  resemblance  to  a  wooden  shoe  in  form, 
and  therefore  is  unworthy  the  title  of  "Venus's  Slipper, 
which  Linna:us  has  bestowed  upon  it. 

C.  Zool.  Venus-basket,  Venus*s  fiower-basket ; 
Venu8(*s)  comb,  Venus's  cup  (see  quots.); 
Venus's  ear,  a  sea-ear  or  ear-shell ;  Venus's  fan, 
a  sea-fan,  esp.  R  hipodogorgia  {Gorgonia)Jiabellum', 
Venus's  flower-basket,  a  glass-sponge  of  the 
genus  Euplectella,  esp.  E.  aspergillum;  Y&nws'H 
girdle  (see  quots.)  ;  t  Venus  pxirr  (see  quot  and 
FuRR  j^.-) ;  Venus*  purse,  Venus's  flower-basket 
{Funk's  Stattd.  Diet.  1895) ;  Venus-shell,  a 
bivalve  mollusc  belonging  to  the  family  Veneridee 
or  related  species;  a  venus,  murex,  or  cowry; 
Venus's  slipper  (see  quot.);  +  Venus- winkle 
(see  quots.  and  cf.  Porcelain  3). 

188a  Casseifs  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  318  In  some  the  form  is  con- 
stant and  characteristic,  as  in  the  fairy-like  "Venus-basket 
{E7iplecteila).  1&43  Penny  Cycl.  XXII.  54/2  Murex 
Tribulus,  Linn. .  .This  is  the  *Venus's  Comb  of  collectors, 
and  when  perfect  is  a  most  delicate  and  striking  shell.  1864 
Chambers's  Encycl.  VI.  616/2  The  Venus  Comb  of  the 
Indian  seas  is.  .a  very  ..beautiful  shell,  with  many  long  thin 
spines.  1885  Lady  Brassey  The  Trades  312  There  were., 
grey  sponges,  sometimes  called  'Venus's  cups, — in  shape 
not  unlike  coral  Neptune's  cups.  1859  H.  Ki.n'cslky  G, 
Hamlyn  xxxiv,  They  fell  to  gathering  shells,  .like  children, 
..Trochuses,.  .and  ** Venus-ears',  scarlet  outside.  1880 
Miss  Bird  japan  II.  87  One  urn  and  a  large  covered  bowl 
are  beautifully  inlaid  with  Venus'  ear.  1855  Kincsley 
Glaucus  33  The  great  stony  'Venus's  fan  which  hangs  in 
seamen's  cottages,  brought  home  from  the  West  Indies. 
x86o  Worcester  (citing  Baird*,  Venus's  Fan,.. xh^  common 
name  of  much  branched  and  reticulated  polypes  of  the 
family  Gorgonix.  187a  Good  JVo?ds  703  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  natural  productions,  the  Euplecte/la,  or 
'  *Venus's  Flower-basket  .  i8g6xr.  Boas^  Text  Bk.  Zool.  izi 
The  beautiful  Philippine  Venus's  Flower-Basket  (/:«//(<:- 
tella  aspergillum),  which  like  several  of  its  allies,  lives  at 
considerable  depths.  1870  Nicholson  Man.  Zool.  xvi.  I. 
114  In  Cestum,  or  'Venus'  Girdle,  '  elongation  takes  place  to 
an  extraordinary  extent*.  1896  tr.  Boas'  Text  Bk.  Zool. 
118  Cestus  veneris  (Venus's  girdle),  with  body  much  coin- 
pressed  and  elongated  to  a  ligamentous  form.  1713  Petiver 
Aquat.  Anim.  Amboime  Tab.  18/12  Purra  Venerea,.. 
White  "Venus  Pur.  1589  Rider  Bibl.  Schol.  1723  A  sea 
snaile,  or  *Venus  shell,  cochlea  Veneris.  161s  if-.  E>e 
Alont/art's  Sum.  E.  Indies  31  Their  Venus-shells  consist  of 
certaine  kind  of  earth  or  clay  which  hath  remaind  a  100 
yeares  in  one  place.  1666  J.  Davies  tr.Roche/ort's  Caribby 
Isles  121  The  Venus-shells  may  justly  be  numbret^  among 
the  rarest  productions  of  the  Sea.  x68x  Gkew  Musaeum  i. 
Vi.  i.  137  Venus-Shell.  Concha  Veneris.  Because  beautiful. 
187J  A.  Domett  Ranolf  s\.  ii.  112  Exact  as  roseate  streak 
for  streak  Some  opened  Venus-shell  displays.  1836  Penny 
Cycl.  VI.  294/1  The  shells  of  this  genus  [sc.Car/mir/a]  were 
formerly  known  to  collectors  under  the  name  of  '  *Venus's 
Slipper  '  and  '  Glass  Nautilus  '.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  253 
The  Porcellanesor  "Venus  Winkles  swimme  above  the  water, 
and  with  their  concavitie  and  hollow  part  which  they  set  into 
the  weather,  helpe  themselvesin  stead  of  sailes.  1611  Florio, 
Veneria,  a  Scallop  called  a  Purcelane  or  Venus- winkle. 

Ve'nus^,  error  for  Venice,  by  association  with 
prec. 

1629  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  India  (1909^  HI.  349 
Cordage,  wheat,  Venus  cloth.    1841  Penny  Cycl.  XIX.  4S5/1 


VENUST. 

Rhus  CotinuSt  Venus  Sumach,  or  Wild  Olive.  1866  Treat. 
Bai,  q8o/i  R.  Cotinns,  another  South  European  species, 
called  the  Venus  or  Venetian  Sumach,  yields  the  yellow  dye- 
wood  called  Young  Fustic. 

t  VenUSt,  a-  Ods.  [ad.  L.  venusi-us^  f.  Venus 
Venus  *,  Cf.  It.  and  Pg.  venusto.]  Handsome, 
beautiful  ;  elegant,  graceful ;  comely  in  appearance, 

1513  Doui;las  yEneid  xii.  Prol.  87  The  variant  vestur  of 
the  venust  vaill.  a  1568  in  Bannatyne  MS.  (Hunterian 
CI.)  672  My  bird,  my  bony  ane,  my  tendir  bab  venust.  1604 
R.  Cawdrev  Tabu  Alph.^  Venuste,  faire,  beautifull.  1657 
ToMLissos  Rf/iou's  Disp.  673  Amber  is  a. .  Rosine  flowing 
from  the  incisures  of  a..  Venust  tree.  1663  Waterhouse 
fort.  187  As  the  Infancy  of  Rome  was  venust,  so  was  its 
Manhood  notably  strenuous.  1698  Fhver  Acc.  E.  India  <5- 
P.  270  Nor  could  tthey]  have  ever  thought  it  \supra  so 
Magnificent  a  Pile]  venust  enough,  whilst  they  aboutided 
with  Pious  Benefactors. 

Hence  fVenustlty,  fVeimstiiesa.   Obsr^ 

lya?  Bailey  (vol.  II),  F;««5^««j,  K^ww^/Z/y,  beautifulness. 

t  Venustate,  v.  Obs.—°  [f.  L.  venustdt-j^p^A. 
stem  of  venustdre^  f.  venust-usi  see  prec]  (See 
quot.)     Hence  f  Venustation,    Obs."^ 

1656  Blount  G/i>ssogr.,  I'ennstaie,  to  make  beautiful,  fair 
or  sightly.  1658  Phillips,  I'enustation^  a  making  handsome 
or  beautiful. 

fVenusty.  Obs.~'^  [ad.  L.  venusias,  f.  venust- 
us  (see  Venust  rt'.),  or  a.  obs.  V.  venuste.  Cf.  It. 
venusth!\     Elegance  of  form  ;  beauty. 

'559  Bercher  Nobylytye  Wymen  {Roxb.  1904)  105  Nature 
hathe  geven  hym  \_sc.  man]  a  bewtye — it  is  called  maiestye, 
or  venustie, . .  —which  passethe  all  other  bewtye. 

Venviile  (vcavil).  locaL  Forms  :  4  wenge-, 
vengefeild,  vennefeld,  6  vyndefelde,  7  fen(g)- 
fleld,  venvill,  8-  venviile.  [Of  obscure  origin  ; 
the  suggestion  made  in  quot.  1829  does  not  account 
for  the  earliest  forms  of  the  word.] 

1.  A  special  form  of  tenure  obtaining  in  parishes 
adjoining  Dartmoor,  by  which  the  tenants  enjoy 
certain  privileges  in  the  use  of  the  forest.  Usually 
in  the  phrase  in  venviile. 

?i3..  in  Traiis.  Devonsh.  /Jfrotr.  {1876)  VIII.  408  M[emo- 
randu]m  quod  Tenent[esJ  d(omi]ni  principCis  in]  Wengefeild 
al[iais  Vennefeld  clamant ..  habere  eos  articulos  et  Hbertates 
subscript,  infra  forcstam  de  Dartmoore.  Ibid.^  £t  eorum 
Tcnentes  iacerit  in  vengefeild  [etc.].  1609  in  S.  Rowe 
Peramb.   Dartmoor  (1848)  279   Blacktorrebeaie  (which  is 

Sart  in  the  Forest  of  Dartmoore  and  part  in  Venvill).  1704 
\.  Fraser  Gen.  View  Devon  49  It  is  customary ..  to  take 
from  those  not  in  venviile  one  shilling.  18*9  T.  MooRB 
Hist,  Devon  iv,  i.  I.  473  Many  of  them  belonged  to  parishes 
lying  in  what  is  called  venviile,  which  paid  annually  for  the 
cattle,  when  trespassing  within  the  forest  bounds,  certain 
compensations,  entitled  'fines  villarum',  thence  corrupted 
into  '  fin  vil '  and  '  venviile  *.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  430/2 
Part  of  the  waste  \oi  Dartmoor]  is  appropriated  by  the 
surrounding  parishes,  the  freeholders  of  which  possess  the 
right  of  common,  or  as  It  is  termed  the  right  oi  venviile,  on 
these  appropriated  parts.  1887  W.  F.  Collier  in  Trans. 
Devonsh.  Assoc.  XIX.  378  The  tenants  in  venviile  are  s-iid 
to  have  the  right  to  take  anything  off  Dartmoor.. except 
green  oak  and  venison. 

2.  attrib.  with  farm^  man^  money,  renly  righis, 
tenantf  etc. 

a  1600  in  S.  A.  Moore  Refi.  Dartmoor  Preserv.  Assoc. 
(1890)  48  The  vyndefelde  men  of  Chagford  and  Mannaton. 
1609  in  S.  Rowe  Peramb,  Dartmoor  (iB^Si  279  Payinge  for 
the  same  their  Venvill  rents  and  other  dues  as  hath  bene  | 
tyme  out  of  mynde  accustomed.  ^1630  [see  FenfieldJ. 
1676  in  Trans,  Devonsh.  Assoc.  (1899)  XXXI.  142  Paid..  ' 
Phillip  Andrew  for  Venvill  rent, ..[4s.  id. J.  1796  W.  H.  ^ 
Marshall  'K  England  11.  36  Many  of  those  lands  have  a 
prescriptive  right,  on  the  forest,  by  paying  an  inconsiderable 
sum..anntially,  under  the  name  of  \enville  money,  to  the 
Duchy.  Ibid.  28  The  good  estimation  in  which  V'^enviUe 
farms  are  held.  18*9  T.  Moobe  Hist.  Devon  iv.  i.  I.  473 
The  names  of  the  venviile  parishes  are  Sheepstor,  Walk- 
hampton,  Sampford  Spiney  [etc  \  1848  S.  Rowe  {iilU)^  A 
Perambulation  of  the  antient  and  royal  Forest  of  Dartmoor, 
and  the  Venviile  Precincts.  1887  W.  F.  Collier  in  Trans. 
Devonsh.  Assoc.  XIX.  377-85  Venviile  Rights  on  Dartmoor. 

t  Veny  '.  Obs.  Also  3  uenie,  5  pi.  venyse, 
veneia.  [a.  AF.  venie  (  =  OF.  veine  Veynk),  ad.  L. 
venia  indulgence,  pardon,  remission.]  Pardon  or 
forgiveness;  a  request  for  this;  the  gesture  of 
kneeling  or  prostrating  oneself  as  an  indication  of 
penitence  a^jd  desire  for  pardon. 

a  taas  Ancr.  R.  46  Jif  ^c^urh  ^emeleaste  gluffeSof  wordes 
..nime5  ower  uenie  dun  et  ter  eor5c  mid  te  honden  one. 
Ibid.  426  Ase  ofte  ase  heo  hit  do3..makicn  hore  uenie 
akneon  adun  to  l^er  eorAe  biuoren  hire,  &  sigge  '  Mea 
culpa*.  C1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (Prose)  141  When  sho  comes 
whare  the  cuuent  takts  bare  venyse,  ban  sail  sho  prostrate 
downe.  14. .  in  Maskell  Mon.  Rit.  II.  279  All  other  obser- 
vance of  the  order  as . .  Inclinacyons,  venels  and  prostracyons. 
1483  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  33  And  thanne  y  came  and 
lay  prostrate  before  hym,  askyng  my  veny  and  rehersyd 
ageyne  my  Cou/iteor^  etc. 

veny 2.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  6-7  veny, 
veney,  venie,  7  venee,  veany ;  6-7  vennie, 
venney,  venny ;  8  dial,  vinny,  9finney.  [Altera- 
tion of  Venue,  with  the  terminal  vowel  weakened 
through  loss  of  stress.     Freq.  c  1580-r  1640.] 

1.  A  hit  or  thrast  in  fencing ;  a  woand  or  blow ; 
«  Venue  a. 

15^8  H.  WoTTON  Courtiie  Controuersie  27  In  daunger  to 
receiue  a  venny  at  my  hande.  1591  .Sylvester  Dtt  Bartas 
I.  i.  813  A  sacred  Fencer . .  Whose  two-hand  Sword,  at  every 
veny, ,  .keenly  slyces  through  whole  Troops  at  once.  1635 
Long  Meg  0/  westmintter  vii.  (1816)  14  Or  else  take  that 
staffe  and  haue  a  bout  with  me  for  thy  brakefast,  hee  that 
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giues  the  first  three  Venies  scape  free.  165a  Urquhart 
Jeivel  VVks.  (1834)  223  The  three  aforesaid  gentlemen,  who 
were  wounded  in  the  very  same  parts  of  their  bodies  by 
other  such  three  venees  as  these. 

b.  Jig.  and  in  fig.  context;  esp,  a  sharp  retort,  a 
pungent  remark. 

15JB6  Bright  Melanch.  xxxvi.  324  Accompt  not  thes€  small 
venies  of  Sathan  for  deadly  woundes.  ifij*  Greene  Def. 
Conny- Catching  To  Rdr.,  I  meane..to  giue  him  such  a 
veny,  that  he  shalbe  afrayd  heereafter  to  disparage  that 
mysiicall  science  of  Conny-catching.  1606  Heywood2«/^ 
Pt.  If  you  knoiu  not  vie  {1609)  F4b,  lohn.  Name  the 
weapon.  Courtis.  Nothing  but  kisses,  and  enticing  lookes. 
lohn.  Then  ward  your  lips  well,  or  youle  ha  the  first  venney. 
1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  i.  §  55  That  whilst  we  lj;e 
at  close  ward  against  one  vice  we  lye  (not]  open  to  the  vennie 
of  another.  1685  Life  William  Bedell  302  As  for  these  vain 
flourishes  of  mine,  if  he  had  not  taken  a  veny  in  them,  and 
found  it  smart,  he  had  not  strook  again  so  churlishly, 

c.  Veny  for  veny^  tit  for  tat. 

1611  Chapman  Widow's  T.  Wks.  1873  III.  20  So,  there's 
venie  for  venie,  I  haue  giuen't  him  *ith  speeding  place  for 
all  his  confidence. 

2.  A  bout  or  turn  of  fencing ;    =  Venue  3. 

1594  Greene  Fr.  Bacon  ^  Fr.  Bungay  1944  Why  standst 
thou  Serlsbie  ?  doubtst  thou  of  thy  life  ?  A  venie  man  :  faire 
Margret  craues  so  much.  15^  Shaks.  Merry  W.  t.  i.  2c,6, 
I  bruiz'd  my  shin,  .with  playmg  at  Sword  and  Dagger  with 
a  Master  of  Fence  (three  veneys  for  a  dish  of  stew'd  Prunes). 
1615  Heywood  Foure  Prentises  \.  i,  I  am  no  sooner  got  into 
the  fencing-school  To  play  a  venie  with  some  friend  [etc.}. 
1673  Jackson's  Wks.  III.  134,  I  hadaVenie  or 'Bout  for  it, 
and  the  Intent,  though  not  the  Hap,  to  kill  him. 
fg.  1606  Dekker  Seven  Sins  iii.  (Arb.)  28  One  Vennie 
more  with  thee,  and  then  I  haue  done.  1618  Mynshul  Ess. 
9f  Charac.  Prison^  Jailers  34  One  Venny  more,  and  if  that 
fait,  so,  if  not..  I  will  lay  downe  the  Bucklers.  1644  Sir  K. 
Dering  Prop.  Sacr.  Pref.c,  And  now,  my  sacrificing  Jesuite, 
stand  forth  and  let  us  occasionally  here  try  a  veny. 

3.  south,  dial.    (See  quots.) 

X746  Exmoor  Scolding  i^.'D.'S.^  139  Dist  hire  ma,  Dem? 
Chell  ha  tether  Vinny  wi'  tha.  Ibid.  Gloss.,  yinny,.  .a, 
scolding  Bout.  s88i  Isle  of  Wight  Gloss.  11  Finney^  a 
frolic;  to  have  to  do  with.  '  I'll  hey  a  bit  of  a  finney  at 
that ' ;  I'll  have  something  to  do  with  that. 

Venyod,  obs.  var.  Vinnied  ///.  a.  Venym(e, 
obs.  fT,  Venom  sb.  and  v,  Venyinou8(e,  -ows, 
-us,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Venomous  a.  Venyng,  obs. 
.Sc.  f.  Weening  vbl.  sb,  VenysonCe,  -oiuie, 
-owne,  Vonzon,  obs.  ff.  Venison.  Venys8(e, 
obs.  ff.  VjtNiCE.    Venyw,  obs.  f.  Venue. 

Veo,  southern  ME.  var.  Fee  sb.^\  south-west 
dial.  var.  Few  a.  Veolar,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Violer. 
Veolau,  southern  ME.  var.  Fellow,  Veolau- 
reden,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Fellowbed  Obs. 
Veole,  ME.  var.  Fele  a.  Obs.  Veol(l,  southern 
ME.  pa.  t.  Fall  v,  Veolthe,  Veond,  Veor, 
Veorlioh(e,  southern  ME,  varr.  Filth  sb..  Fiend, 
Fab  adv.,  Ferly  a.  and  adv.  Veorme,  var. 
Farm  sb,y-  Obs,  Veorne,  VeortSe,  Veotere, 
southern  ME.  varr.  Febn  a.  Obs.j  Fourth  a.y 
Fetter  v. 

Vepe,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Weep  v,  Vepen,  ME.  var. 
Weapon.    Veper,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Viper. 

Vepreco'se,  a.  Obs,—^  [ad.  med.  or  early  mod. 
L,  veprecdS'USy  f,  L.  vepres  {vepris)  brier-bush, 
bramble-bush.]     (See  quot.) 

vj»t  Bailey,  Veprecose^  full  of  Brambles. 

t  VeprioO'BOUS,  a.  Obsr^  (See  prec.  and  quot.) 

1656  Blount,  Vepricosous^  full  of  briars  or  brambles. 

t  Ver,  sby  Obs.  Also  Sc.  5-6  wer,  6  uer.  [a. 
L.  vir  or  OF.  ver.  In  ME.  a  variant  of  Vkbe.] 
The  season  of  spring  ;  springtime. 

138a  WvcLip  Ecclus.  1.  8  He  shyneth..as  the  flour  of  roses 
in  the  da^es  of  ver.  c  1407  Lvuc.  Reson  ^  Sens.  91  Whan 
theclere  sonnearoos  In  grene  ver,  ful  of  delyt.  1:1450  Harl. 
Contin.  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  435  In  whiche  yere  in  the 
tyme  of  ver  [etc].  1450-80  tr,  Se^reta  Secret.  27  Ver 
bigynneth  whan  l>e  sonne  entrith  into  the  signe  of  ^e  Ram. 
1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  11.  226  Syne  into  ver,quhen  that 
theda  gi  ew  lang,  This  king . .  tuke  the  feild.  1581  T.  Howell 
Denises  (1879)  197  The  more  to  mourne  Our  Ladie  lost  in 
source  of  sorrowes  shaken  Which  loe  in  Ver  to  heauen  hath 
tanc  the  waye.  1600  Eng.  Helicon  (1887)  253  Ver  hath 
made  the  pleasant  6eld  Many  several  odours  yield. 

b.  In  more  or  less  personified  use. 
,  1390  GoWER  Conf.  III.  118  Whan  Ver  his  Seson  hath  be- 
gonne.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4037  Ver  entrid  full  euyn,  eger  with 
all.  1430-40  Lydg.  Bochas  v.  xv.  (1554)  132  Ver  came  in 
with  hys  newe  grene.  a  1547  Surrey  in  Tottels  Misc.  (Arb.) 
8  There  might  Ise  how  Ver  had  euery  blossom  hent.  1568  T. 
Howell  Arb.  Amitie  (1879)  24  Now  Lady  Ver  in  liuely 
greene  doth  showe  her  grace  in  fielde.  1577  Grange 
Golden  Aphrod.  etc.  P  iv  b,  When  Ver  is  in  hyr  pryme.  1630 
Drayton  Muses  Eliz.  Nymphal  iii.  179  Whilst  fresh  Ver  is 
flinging  Her  Bounties  abroad. 

tVer,  j^.-  Obs~^   (Meaning  obscure.) 

13. ,  Gaw.  9(  Gr.  Knt.  866  t^e  ver  by  his  uisage  verayly  hit 
semed  Wei  ne?  to  vche  ha(>el  alle  on  hwes. 

tVer,  v.^  Obs."^  [Of  obscure  origin.]  trans. 
?  To  spot  or  bespatter  wilh  something. 

?«  1400  Morte  Arth.  2573  The  vesere,  the  aventailc,  his 
vesturis  ryche,  With  the  valyant  blode  was  verrede  alle  ouer  ! 

t  Ver,  2^.2  Obs.—^  [Aphetic  f.  Aver  v."]  trans. 
To  aver,  declare. 

c  1^00  Destr,  Troy  49  Ouyd  and  othir  )>at  onest  were  ay, 
VirgiU  be  virtuus,  verrit  for  nobill. 

Ver,  southern  ME.  var.  Fab  a.  and  adv,^  FiB, 
FiBEj^.,  Yo^prep, 


VERACITY. 

Ver,  obs.  Sc.  f.  werey  pa.  t.  of  Be  v.  ;  obs.  Sc.  f. 
Warj^.  and  a.,  Were  sb,  (doubt). 

Ver-,  southern  ME.  var.  Yo}X-  pre/.^ 

fVera.  Naut.  Obs,  [App.  *.  Veer  z/.i]  ?A 
command  to  let  out  more  of  the  sheet. 

c  1530  Hickscorner  302  A-le  the  heime  !  a-lc  !  vere  !  shot 
of  I  vere  sayle  !  vera  ! 

Vera,  obs.  or  dial.  f.  Very  a. 

Veracious  (veri^^-Jas),  a.  [f.  L.  verdc-,  verax 
according  to  truth,  that  speaks  the  truth  +  -lous. 
Cf.  next.] 

1.  Habitually  speaking  or  disposed  to  speak  the 
truth;  observant  of  the  truth ;  truthful. 

a  1677  Harrow  .yfrw.(  1 686)  1 1. 63  That  God  is  good,  vera- 
cious, and  faithfull.  1778  Johnson  L.  P.^  S^vift  U781)  III. 
409  The  credit  of  the  writers,  both  undoubtedly  veracious. 
1820  Shelley  Hymn  i\/erc.  Ixii,  I  am  a  most  veracious 
person,  and  Totally  unacquainted  with  untruth,  1839 
Dickens  Nickleby  xxviii,  The  testimony  of  the  two  vera- 
cious and  competent  witnesses.  1864  Bowen  Logic  xiii.  431 
A  witness  is  presumed  to  be  veracious  in  this  case,  in  propor- 
tion as  his  love  of  truth  is  already  established  from  others. 

2.  Characterized  by  veracity,  truthfulness,  or 
honesty ;  conforming  to  truth  ;  true,  accurate. 

X777  Johnson  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  27  Oct.,  Is  not  my  soul 
laid  open  in  these  veracious  pages?  1802-12  Bbntham 
Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  V.  718  The  testimony  which 
has  served  as  the  instrument  of  the  mischief,  has  been., 
veracious.  1868  W.  R.  Greg  Lit.  <V  Soc.  Judgm.  400  He.. 
showed  His  back  but  not  His  face  to  Moses;  and  dictated 
the  veracious  narrative  of  Balaam  and  his  ass.  a  1871  De 
Morgan  Budget  Parad.  (1872)  250  That  it  was  the  most 
veracious  of  books  written  by  the  most  honest  of  men. 

3.  That  estimates  or  judges  truly  or  correctly. 
1851  Carlvle  Sterling  \,  v,  The  young  ardent  soul  that 

enters  on  this  world.,  with  veracious  insight,.. will  find  this 
world  a  very  mad  one. 

Hence  Vera'clonsly  adv.^  '7era*cioasness. 

1807  G.  Chalmers  Caledonia  I.  in.  vii.  405  In  Shakspeare, 
it  was  fiction,  to  lay  the  murder  of  Duncan,  at  a  place  differ- 
ent from  Bothgowanan,  where  the  Chronicle  has  veraciously 
fixed  it.  i86o  I.  Taylor  Sp.  Hebr.  Poetry  (1873)  63  'Jhe 
veraciousne?s  of  the  record.  1879  Morley  Butke  v.  97 
Burke's  habitual  veraciousness.  1905  Athensuvi  25  Nov. 
719/1  How  diplomatists  plot.. is  veraciously  related. 

Veracity  (verae-siti).  Also  7  veracitie.  [ad. 
F.  v^racite  ( =  It.  veracith,  Sp.  veracidad^  Pg. 
vcracidade)^  or  med.L.  vcrdcitdl-,  verdcitds,  f.  L. 
verdci-^  verax,  f.  ver-us  real,  true.] 

1.  The  quality  or  character  in  persons  of  speaking 
or  stating  the  truth  ;  habitual  observance  of  the 
truth ;  truthfulness,  veraciousness. 

1623  in  CocKERAM  I.  i6a^  H.  Mason  Neiv  Art  Lying  v. 
95  Truth  morally  taken,  which  hee  calleth  veracitie.     167B 

]     NoHRis  ColL  Misc.  (1699)  154  A  due  conformity  between  the 

!    Words  and  the  Understanding,  when  I  speak  as  I  think; 

I     which  is  moral  Truth  or  Veracity.     1714  K,  Fiddes  Pract. 

\  Disc.  II.  87  Veracity. .is  amoral  virtue,  and  consists  in  adue 
conformity  of  our  words,  or  declarations,  with  our  thoughts. 
1775  Johnson  Tax.  no  Tyr.  57  To  send  deputies  to  the 
Congress  of  Philadelphia,  to  that  seat  of  Virtue  and  Veracity. 
1B09  Coleridge  Friend  (1865)  23  Veracity,  therefore,  not 
mere  accuracy ;  to  convey  truth,  not  merely  to  say  it,  is  the 
point  of  duty  in  dispute,  i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life,  illu- 
sions VVks.  (Bobn)  II.  447,  I  look  upon  the  simple  and 
childish  virtues  of  veracity  and  honesty  as  the  root  of  all 
that  is  sublime  in  character.  1900  L.  Huxley  Life  ^  Lett. 
T,  H.  Huxley  II.  427  Huxley's  passion  for  veracity  was 
perhaps  his  strongest  characteristic. 

b.  0/ veracity,  trustworthy,  veracious,  truthful. 
(Also  with  qualifying  adjectives.) 

1671  J.  Webster  Metallogr.  i.  8  Authors,  .of  the  greatest 
authority  and  veracity.  1700  Astry  tr.  Snavedra- h axardo 
I.  88  Speaking  of  a  Man  of  Veracity,  we  say  he  carries  his 
Heart  in  his  Hands.  1704  in  'Pennsylv.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  IX. 
331  Those  in  this  place,  of  unblemished  credit  and  undoubted 
veracity,  who  were  witnesses.  1737  Centl.  Mag.  VII.  11 
The  same  Author  of  veracity  attests,  that  [etc.],  1780 
Harris  Philol.  Enq.  Wks.  (1841)  494  Philosophers,  men 
of  veracity,  studied  the  heavenly  bodies.  1839  James 
Louis  XI V^,  III.  31  A  few  instances.,  from  one  author  alone, 
of  undoubted  veracity. 

C.  This  quality  as  manifested  in  individuals. 
Const.  of{^  person)  or  with  possessive. 

1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol  Chym.  114,  1 . .  doubt  not  of  the 
veracity  of  that  noble  philosopher.  1687  T.  Brown  Saints 
in  Uproar  Wks.  1730  I.  81  Authors  of  that  undoubted 
credit,  that  no  body.. will  call  their  veracity  in  question. 
I7«6  ^wirv  Gulliver  \.  viii,  Which,  after  great  astonishment, 
clearly  convinced  him  of  my  veracity.  1785  Paley  Mor. 
Philos.  in.  I.  XV,  All  the  benefit  of  conversation,  depends 
upon  our  opinion  of  the  speaker's  veracity.  1840  Hood  Up 
Rhine  2  But  for  the  preparations,  .going  on  before  my  eyes, 
I  should  have,. doubts  of  my  own  veracity.  1870  J.  H. 
NEW.MAN  Gram.  Assent  1.  ii.  14  The  child  assents.. to  the 
veracity  of  his  mother  in  her  assertion  of  the  inapprehensible. 

2.  Agreement  of  statement  or  report  with  the 
actual  fact  or  facts  ;  accordance  with  truth  ;  cor- 
rectness, accuracy. 

1736  Butler  Anal.  11.  vil  369  Mere  genealogies,  .perhaps 
do  carry  some  presumption  of  veracity.  i;^5o  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  4  P  19  In  narratives  where  historical  veracity 
has  no  place.  1825  Coleridge  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1839)  IV.  275 
The  character  of  veracity  and  simplicity  on  the  very  coun- 
tenance, as  it  were,  of  the  Gospel,  i860  Emerson  Cond. 
Life,  Fate  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  316  No  picture  of  life  can  have 
any  veracity  that  does  not  admit  the  odious  facts. 
b.  Const,  ^or  with  possessive. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  loi  The  veracity  of  the  voice 
of  Christ  sounding  in  the  Scriptures.  1684  T.  Goddard 
Plato's  Demon  100  For  Testimony  concerning  the  Veracity 
of  his  History,  we  find  eveu  [etc.].    a  1706  Evelyn  Hist. 
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Rel^.  (1850)  I.  386  Were  the  tradition  of  the  Scriptures' 
antiquity  and  veracity  not  enough.  1755  Lloyd  in  Con- 
noisitnr  No.  75.  434  The  veracity  of  these  posthumous  en- 
comiums 'nay,  indeed,  be  fairly  su-^pectcd.  1803  Edwin  \. 
vi.  89  The  baind  of  warriors  no  longer  doubting  the  veracity 
of  his  words.  1843  G.  S.  FabeTr  Eight  Dissert.  <i845)  I.  151 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  ancient  narrative:,  .and.  .1  see  no  reason 
to  disbelieve  its  general  veracity.  190s  Hichens  Londouers 
42  Fiodinf  the  veracity  of  bis  paragraph  thus  impugned. 

3.  Correspondence  with  external  facts;  exactness 
in  the  indication  of  these. 

1666  Bp.  S.  Parker  Fret  ■<  Impart.  Censure  (1667)  59 
Suppose  that  we  were  born  with  these  congenita  Anticipa- 
tions, . .  how  can  I  be  certaine  of  their  Truth  and  Veracity  ? 
i«37  DiCKESS  Picizv.  ii,  He  was  under  the  painful  neces.siiy 
of  admitting  the  veracity  of  his  optics.  1869  F.  W.  Newman 
Misc.  S3  Ever>*  Specific  Informant  [i.e.  scientific  instru- 
ment]  needs  to  have  its  veracity  put  to  the  tesL 

4.  That  which  is  irae ;  a  truthful  statement ;  a 
truth. 

i8$2  F.  \V.  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  in.  xvi.  (1857)  204  It  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  utter  veracities  and  yet  to  be  false  to 
himself  and  10  his  God.  1867  Stubbs  Study  Met  f^  Mod. 
Nisi.  (18861  18  A  world  whose  falsehoods  and  veracities  are 
separated  by  so  very  thin  a  barrier. 

6.  Comb.y  as  veracity-assuring^  ^serving. 

i8M-ia  Bestham  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  I.  194 
According  as . .  the  force  of. .  the  veracity-insuring . .  motives 
is  the  strongest.  Ibid,  282  V^eracity-serving  information,  in- 
formation considered  as  a  source  of  truth. 

Verade,  variant  of  Ferred  Obs, 

Verai,  ol>5.  form  of  Verv  a. 

t  VeTament,  fl'^z'.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  4  vere-, 
4--6  verrement  (4  verree-).  &.  4-6  vera-,  4-5 
verra-,  5  Sc.  werrament.  [ad.  AF.  veirement 
(cf.  moi.  Walloon  v^remeni),  =  OF.  voirement 
(slill  in  dial,  use),  f,  veirj  voir :— L.  verus  true. 
The  3-forms  may  be  partly  due  to  the  influence  of 
verraiment  Vebimbnt.]  Really,  truly  ;  «  Vebi- 
MEUT  adv. 

Freq.  c  1330-c  1560,  esp.  in  ^-form,  often  as  a  mere  tag  or 
rime-word. 

a.  1303  R.  Brun.ne  Handl.  Syiine  651  5yf  ^>ou  wene  J»at 
vcrcment,  Hyt  ys  a^ens  J>ys  comaundement.  cx^^^Siec. 
Gy  lVa>~iv.  Ztj  pu  shalt  fonge  verreement  pare  Jji  rihle 
iugement.  ^1400  T.Chestre  ZaK^//^//485  Manyaknyght, 
verement,  To  ground  was  ibore.  a  1450  Mvhc  Par.  Pr. 
390  These  t>re  poyntes  verement  Nowl>er  schale  do,  hot 
Dol>e  assent.  15..  W.  Bkoi^n  in  Bannatyne  MS.  (Hunt. 
CI.)  138/6  With  havy  hairt  and  inekle  dreid  I  red  the  scrip- 
tour  verement. 

p.  c  1323  Lai  le  Freine  255  He . .  bad  his  man  sigge,  verra- 
ment,  He  schuld  toward  a  tum.iment.  c  1386  Chaucer  6";r 
Thopas  2  Listeneth,  lordings,  in  good  entent,  And  I  wol 
tell  you  verament  Of  mirth  and  of  solas.  1436  Auoelav 
Poems  6  Fore  ihou  art  bouiiden,  go  were  thou  goo,.  .Ther 
is  no  mon  may  hit  unuoo  Bot  he  be  cursid  verament.  c  1460 
7o!Vfw/ey  Mysi.  iiL  6  The  son,  the  moyne,  verament,  Thou 
maide.  a  1310  Douglas  K.  Hart  ii.  470  Go  send  for  Deid, 
thus  said  he  verament.  1561  Queen  Esther  A  iij  b,  In  their 
mynde  they  thyncke  verament  That  either  for  riches  & 
honour  lustis  will  doe.  («z6o6  N.  Baxter  Siduey^s  Ourania 
D4  b,  Yet  not  in  any  sort  colour  verament  For  no  colours 
hath  the  starrie  firmament.  1611  in  CotyaVs  Crudities 
PanegjT.  Verses,  He  did  his  homage  verament  And  salued 
them  each  one. 

b.  Quasi-i^^.  /;/  verament^  —  prec, 

c  1450  Son^s,  CarolSf  etc.  (1907)  i.  xi.  3  In  this  tyme  God 
hath  sent  Hys  own  Son. .To  dwell  with  vs  in  verament. 
C1470  Henry  Wallace  ix.  1208  It  is  for  gud  at  he  is  fra  us 
went;  It  sail  ye  se,  trast  weill,  in  werrament.  £'1550 
RoLLANi)  Crt.  Venus  1.  763  [They]  deput  ane  to  gif  diffini- 
tiue  .\nswer  agane.  .Quhilk  Lady  hecht  Themis  in  vera- 
ment. 1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuff  ^IV^.  (Grosart)  V.  247  In 
▼erament  and  sincerity,  I  neuer  crouded  through  this  con- 
fluent herring  faire. 

Veranda,  verandah  (vcrse-nda).    F(jrms : 

a,  8-  veranda  (8  -do,  -der).  j3.  8-  verandah. 
7.  8-9  viranda,  -dah  (8  -do,  -der).  5.  8  feran- 
da,feerandah,  verunda,voranda,  8-9varanda, 
9  varhandah.  [Originally  introduced  from  India, 
where  the  word  is  found  in  several  of  the  native 
languages,  as  Hindi  varandd^  Bengali  barandii^ 
mod.  Skr.  baranda,  but  appears  to  be  merely  an 
adoption  of  l*g.  and  older  Sp.  varanda  {baranda) 
railing,  balustrade,  balcony.  F.  veranda  appears 
to  have  been  adopted  from  English. 
^  The  evidence  for  the  origin  of  the  word  is  fully  presented 
in  Yule  and  Burnell's  Hobson-Jobson.  The  supposition  lliat 
it  was  native  to  India  accounts  for  some  of  the  spellings 
placed  under  t.\ 

1,  An  open  portico  or  light  roofed  galle»y  ex- 
tending along  the  front  (and  occas.  other  sides)  of 
a  dwelling  or  other  building,  freq.  having  a  front 
of  lattice-work,  and  erected  chiefiy  as  a  protection 
or  shelter  from  the  sun  or  rain. 

a.  1711  C.  LOCKYER  Ace.  Trade  India  20  The  Building  is 
very  ancient,  two  Story  high,  and  lias.,  two  large  Verandas 
or  Piazzas.  1757  J.  H.  Grosk  Voy.  E.  Indies  84  A  pent- 
house or  shed,  that  forms  what  is  called  in  the  Portuguese 
Lingua-franca  ^Vra«rfaj,  either  round, or  on  particular  sides 
of  the  house.  1793  Hodges  Trav.  India  39  These  boats . . 
are,  however,  extremely  commodious,  having  in  the  center 
a  small  verander,  or  open  portico.  x866  Lowell  Biglmi> 
P.  Introd.,  Poems  (1890)  II.  201  The  Captain  was  walking 
up  and  down  the  veranda  of  a  country  tavern  in  Massachu- 
setts while  the  coach  changed  horses.  1884  J.  Gii.mour 
Mongols  xxvii,  325  A  crowd  of  women . .  take  their  stand  in 
the  veranda  of  a  temple. 

/5.  1800  Asiai.  Ann.  Reg.  "s^^l^.  All  around  is  a  wide 
verandah,  containing  ranges  of  cells.  1808  Eleanor  Sleath 
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Bristol  Heiress  V.  208  Emma,  .advanced  to  meet  Lady 
I  Castelton  as  she  quitted  her  chair  at  the  verandah.  1859 
'  L.  Oliphant  China  <^  Japan  II.  ix.  198 The  huilding  itself 
was  in  the  form  of  a  shed,  with  very  deep  verandahs.  1879 
I  R.  H.  E1.1.10T  {Written  on  Eorehcads  II.  2  After  dinner  we 
j    will  sit  in  the  verandah. 

I  Y-  "75'  'Philai.ethes  '  Jml.  Boscawcus  I'oy.  Bombay 
(ed.  2)  45  When  we  got  to  the  Prince's,  he  was  sitting  in  a 
iniserahle  little  Virando  or  Piazza.  1765  Phil.  Trans.  LVI I . 
219  Hence  people  get  out  into  the  virando's  and  elsewhere 
for  hreath.  1793  Hodges  Trav.  India  vii.  146  The  space 
between  the  angle  rooms  are  viranders,  or  open  porticoes, 
to  sit  in  during  the  evenings.  18x8  Ladv  Morgan  France 
(ed.  3)  II.  3  The  pretty  ^/7>£-/^«. -were,  .not  unconscious., 
of  the  glasses  pointed  from  the  virandas  of  Tortoni's  or 
Hardy's  caf^s.  1833  N.  Arnott  Physics  (ed.  5)  II.  184 
When  a  slightly  projecting  roof,  or  a  viranda,  shadows.. 
the  whole  front  of  a  house.  1844  Dickens  Pictures  from 
Italyi\%^t)  174  There  are  virandas  and  balconies,  .to almost 
every  house. 

5-  >7S4~73  ^-  Ives  I'oy.  India  \.  iiL  45  Near  each  of  the 
vorandaSf  there  is  a  square  room  with  a  pillar  in  the 
middle.  1784  in  Archaeologia  VII.  287  A  feerandah,  or 
piazza,  which  extends  from  east  to  west  sixty  feet.  1786 
Ibid.  VIII.  254  The  other  gate  leads  to  what  in  this 
country  [India]  is  called  a  veranda  or  Jeranda,  which  is  a 
kind  of  piazza,  or  landing  place.  x8oo  Asiat.  Ann,  Reg. 
128/2  His  Lordship  is  supposed  to  be  seated  in  the  east 
verunda  of  the  govern  ment- house.  1836  T.  Hook  G. 
Gurney  I.  46  Vestibules,  varhandahs,  ..  palanquins  and 
punkahs. 

fb.  Without  article.   Obs. 
X776  Trial  Nundocoutar  33/2   He  was  not  in  the  room  I 
saw  him  in  yesterday  ;  but  in  a  little  room  of  Veranda. 
c.  Austr,  (See  quots.) 

1873  Tboi-lope  Australia  I.  418  The  verandah  is  a  kind 
of  open  exchange, — some  place  on  the  street  pavement 
apparently  selected  by  chance,  on  which  the  dealers  in 
mining  shares  do  congregate.  1898  Morris  Austral  Eng. 
489/1  Verandahs.,  are  an  architectural  feature.,  of  most  City 
shops,  where  they  render  the  broad  side-walks  an  almost 
continuous  arcade.  '  Under  the  Verandah '  has  acquired 
the  meaning,  '  where  city  men  most  do  congregate  '. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  veranda  pillar^  'post, 
etc. ;  veranda-builder^  -like  adj. 

185a  Life  in  Bombay  17  A  support  to  a  light  verandah- 
like roof.  1858  SlMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Verandah-builder, 
a  maker  of  wire  or  wood  lattice-work.  1868  Rep.  U.  S. 
Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)  204  There  is  no.. climbing 
plant  that  can  excel  this  as  a  covering  for  veranda  pillars, 
(■  1890  A,  Murdoch  Yoshiivara  Episode  73  She  clasped  the 
verandah  post.. to  keep  her  from  falling  in  a  swoon.  1897 
Kipling  Capt.Cour.  i96Cheyne,inaverandah«room,.  .toiled 
along  wearily  from  day  to  day. 

Vera'nda(ll)ed,  a.  Also  9  virandoed.  [f. 
pree.] 

1.  Provided  with  a  veranda ;  furnished  with 
verandas. 

a.  1823  L.  Hunt  Poems  {i860)  272  Nor  would  I  have 
Veranda'd  windows  to  forestall  my  grave;  Veianda'd  truly 
from  the  northern  heat !  1885  Howells  Silas  Lapkam 
(1891)  I.  144  The  stretch  of  verandaed  hotelsand  restaurants 
..along  the  shore. 

^.  x82S  Heber  JrnL  14  Sept.,  Three  good-sized  rooms, 
verandahd  all  round.  1865  E.  Lott  Go2>erness  in  JCgypt 
107  The  lower  basin  was  surrounded  by  a  marble-paved 
verandahed  walk  or  terrace.  1885  R.  L.  &  F.  Stevenson 
Dynamiter  145  A  large  verandahed  court. 

y.  trausf.  a  x8i8  M.  G.  Lewis  JrnL  IV.  Ind.  (1834)  84 
The  whole  house  is  virandoed  with  shifting  Venetian  blinds 
to  admit  air. 

2.  Abounding  in  verandas. 

1893  The  Critic  (U.S.)  16  Nov.  316/2  The  verandahed 
South  is  the  home  of  the  open-air  irouverr, 

fVerangene.  Obs,—^  [ad.  Sp.  berengena.'\ 
—  Brinjal. 

1587  Harrison  Descr.  Eng.  11.  xx.  in  Holinshed  I.  208/2 
The  nobilitie.  .adventure  fur.ther  upon  such  fruits  as  are 
verie  dangerous  and  hurtfull,  as  the  verangenes,  mushroms. 

Ver-arnd,  var.  vor-arnd\  see  Yow-pref^  6  b. 

Veratr-,  combining  form  or  stem  of  Vkbatrum, 
occurring  in  chemical  terms,  as  veratralbia, 
-albine  (see  quots.) ;  veratrate,  a  salt  of  veratric 
acid  (1884  Imp.  Did.) ;  veratric  a.,  derived  from 
or  contained  in  species  of  Veratrum  ;  veratroidea 
(-oidia),  =  VERATRiNE  ;  veratroidine  (seequot.) ; 
veratroi,  a  colourless  aromatic  oil  obtained  by 
distilling  veratric  acid  with  excess  of  baryta. 

X876  H.  G  Wood  Tkerap.  (ed.  2)  156  Chas.  L.  Mitchell., 
finds  two  alkaloids  in  the  rhizome  [o(  Veratrum  album],  one 
of  which  he  denominates  jervia,  the  other  *veratralbia. 
1891  Cent.  Diet.,  *Verat?albine,  an  alkaloid  obtained  from 
Verafrum  all'um.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  251  *  Veratric 
acid,  the  acid  with  which  veratria  exists  combined  in 
Cevadilla.  1866  Cha7nbers's  Encycl.  VIII.  395/2  Two 
special  organic  acids,  to  which  the  names  Cevadic  and 
Veratric  acids  have  been  given.  1877  Watts  Foivnes'  Chem. 
II.  542  Dimethyl-protocatechuic  or  Veratric  acid., is  con- 
tained in  sabadjlla  seeds  (from  Veratrum  Sabadtlla).  1874 
Garrod  &  Baxter  Mat,  Med.  382  This  rhizome  is  stated 
lo  contain  two  alkaloids,  Viridia  and  *  Veratroidea;  ..the 
latter  is  insoluble  in  ether.  X879  H.  C.  Wood  Therap.  156 
Recently  Prof.  Wormley  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
veratroidia  is  identical  with  veratria.  X89X  Ce/tt,  Diet., 
'*  Veratroidine,  an  alkaloid,  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
rubijervine,  obtained  from  Veratrum  viride,  1868  Watts 
Diet.  Chem.  V.  997  *Veratrol  does  not  appear  to  unite  with 
alkaline  bisulphites. 

Veratria  (ver^''tria).  Chem,  [f.  Veratr-UM 
+  -lA  1.]      =  Veratrinb. 

X821  Ure  Diet.  Chejn.,  Veratria,  a  new  vegetable  alkali, 
discovered  lately  [in  July,  1819]  by  MM.  Pelletier  and 
Caventou.in  the.  .cevadilla,  the.  .white  hellebore,  and  the. . 
meadow  saffron.     1843  Penny  Cycl,  XXVI.  251/1  Veratria 
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is  a  white  or  greenish-white  powder,  which  has  a  silky  and 
crystalline  appearance  under  the  microscope.  X865  Daily 
Tel.  20  Oct.  2/2  An  alkaloid  known  as  veratria  or  white 
hellebore.  1876  'Wkt^x.v.h Royle's  Mat.  Med.  388  It.  .does  not 
excite  sneezing  like  the  closely  allied  substance  veratria. 
Veratrin  (vc-tatrin).  chem,  [f.  as  next-*- -IN  I. 
Cf.  F.  vtfratrin.']  a.  =  Veratrine.  b.  Vera- 
trum-resin  (Watts,  1868). 

.1830  LiNOLEY  A'at.  Syst.  Bot,  272  The  medicinal  properties 
of  ttie  root  of  Veratrum  are  owing  to  a  peculiar  alkaline 
principle,  called  Veratrin.  x866  Aitken  Pract.  Med,  II. 
730  Of  all  remedies,  digitalis,  aconite,  and  veratrin  are  the 
most  useful  in  tranquiiizing  the  action  of  the  heart.  1899 
AllbutCs  Syst.  Med.  VIll.  726  Ergot,  aconite,  veratrin,. . 
and  many  oihers  have  been  prescribed. 

Veratrine  (veTatrsin).  Chem.  [a.  F.  ver- 
atrine,  f.  Veratr-um  +  -ike  5.  The  mod.L.  form 
veratrina  has  also  been  employed.]  A  poisonous 
vegetable  alkaloid  or  mixture  of  alkaloids,  obtained 
esp.  from  various  species  of  Veratrum  (as  the  seeds 
of  V.  Sabadilla  and  the  root  of  V,  album),  and 
used  medicinally  as  an  ointment  for  the  relief  of 
neuralgia,  rheumatism,  etc. ;  veratria. 

x8aa  A.  T.  Thomson  Lond.  Disp,  (ed.  3)  257  Its  [re. 
Colchicum]  acrimony  resides  in  a  peculiar  alkali,  which  can 
be  separated  from  the  other  principles,  and  has  been  named 
veratrine  by  M.M.  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  who  discovered 
it.  185a  W.  Gregory  Ilaudbk.  Org.  Chem.  (ed,  3)  362 
Veratrine,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  and  still  more  in  that  of 
ointment,,  .is  now  much  used,  1883  R.  Haldane  Workshop 
Receipts  Ser.  11.  27/1  Veratrine  is  easily  exhausted  from  the 
seeds  of  Veratrum  Sabadilla. 

attrib,  1865  Mrs.  Carlvle  Lett.  HI.  259,  I  got  the  thing 
he  mentioned,  Veratrine  liniment.  1868  Watts  Diet,  Chem. 
V.  997  A  solution  of  a  veratrine-salt,  mixed  with  tartaric  acid. 

vexatrize,  v,  rare.  [t.  Veratr-ine  +  -IZE.J 
trafis.  To  drug,  poison,  or  treat  with  veratrme. 
Hence  Ve'ratrized  ///.  a. 

1874  H.  C.  Wood  Therap.  143  These  facts,  however,  do 
not  prove  that  the  convulsions  in  the  veratrized  frog  are 
not  spinal.     1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Ii  Veratnun  (ver^''trom).  Bot,  [L.  veratrum 
hellebore.] 

1.  A  perennial  genus  typical  of  the  family  Vera- 
trex  of  liliaceous  plants ;  a  plant  belonging  to  this 
genus,  esp.  the  white  hellebore  (  F.  c/i^«w) ;  also, 
the  rhizome  of  this. 

[1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  Iv.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
Elohorus;.  .J>e  Romayns  clepej?  l-is  lierbe  Veratrum,  ..and 
^erof  is  twei  mancre  of  kinde,  white  &  blacke.  1548 
Turner  Names  Ilerbes  (E.D.S.)  79  Veratrum.  .maye  be 
called  in  englishe  Nesewurte.]  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's 
Husb.  II.  (1586)  69  Veratrum,  there  are  two  kindes  of  it,  the 
blacke  and  the  wliile.  i6ox  Holland  Pliny  II.  232  The 
root  of  Veratrum  or  Ellebore.  .maketh  a  most  excellent 
niedicine  to  rid  it  [dandruflT]  away.  1693  tr.  Blancards 
Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Veratrum,  the  same  with  Helleborus. 
'753  Chambers's  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.,  The  species  of  white 
Hellebore,  enumerated  by  Mr.  Tournefort,  are  these  :  1. 
The  greenish-flowered /Vy/i/r;/;;/.  And  2.  The  early-flower- 
ing Veratrum,  with  blackish  purple  flowers.  1797  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVII I.  642/1  Veratrum  has  likewise  been 
found  useful  in  epilepsy,  and  other  convulsive  complaints. 
j8a3  Crabb  Technol.  Did.  s.v.,  Whiie-fiowered  Veratrum, 
or  White  Hellebore.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  VI.  448/1  We 
strongly  suspect  that  all  these  supposed  Veralrums  leally 
belong  rather  to  the  genus  Helonias  [etc.],  X871  Garrod 
Mat.  Med.  (ed.  3)  345  Therapeutics  [of  Veratria].  As 
veratrum,  but  much  more  powerful. 

2.  attrib*  and  Comb.^  as  veratrum  family^  -leaved 
adj. ;  veratrum-resin  (see  quots.). 

X836  J.  M.  GuLLV  Magendie's  Formul.  (ed.  2)  69  That  all 
the  individuals  of  the  veratrum  family  possessed  a  very 
acrid  taste.  1843  I'lorisfs  Jrnl.  {1846)  IV.  156  Calanthe 
veratri/olia,  (Derived  from  veratrum -leaved.)  X853  Rovlk 
Mat.  Med.  (ed.  2)  664  Veratrum  Wine.  x868  Watts  Diet. 
Chem.  V.  997  Veratrum-resin, .  .a  constituent  of  sabadiila- 
seeds.  1888  Cassells  Encycl.  Diet.,  Veratntui-resiu,  ..n 
brownish  resin,  extracted  from  sabadilla  seeds. 

Veray,  obs.  form  of  Very  a.  and  adv. 

Verayly,  obs.  f.  Vbrily  adv. 

Verb  (v5ib).  Also  4-7  verbe.  [a.  OF.  (also 
mod.F.)  verbe  or  ad.  L.  verbutn  word,  verb  (whence 
also  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  verba).'] 

1.  Gram.  That  part  of  speech,  by  which  an 
assertion  is  made,  or  which  serves  tp  connect  a 
subject  with  a  predicate. 

I'or  the  numerous  kinds  of  verbs  distinguished  by  special 
epithets  see  the  adjs.  active,  auxiliary,  deponent,  desidera- 
tive,  frequentative,  etc. 

X388  IVycliffte  Bible  Prol.  xv.  (18501 1.  57  Sumtyme  it  mai 
wel  be  resoluid  into  a  verbe  of  the  same  tens.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  400  2  A  verbe,  verbum,  1530  Palsgr.  Introd.  p.  xxx, 
Of  verbes  in  the  frenche  tong  be  two  dyvers  sortes.  154a 
Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  120b,  The  greke  verbe  (.tiitiv-tK\.v 
souneth  in  latin  e.xcidere.  X544lr.  Littletons  Tenures  (1574) 
107  b,  In  some  case  these  vcrbes  rtVrf/ &  ctf«cfJiz  have  the 
same  effect  in  substaunce,  1655  S.  Ashe  Fun.  Serm. 
Cataker  6  There  is  no  verb  to  limit  it  unto  any  term  of  time, 
either  past,  present,  or  to  come.  1668  Wilkins  Rei\t  Char, 
in.  i.  §  8,  503  That  part  of  speech,  which  by  our  Common 
Grammarians  is  stiled  a  Kfrt', ..ought  to  have  no  distinct 
place  amongst  Integrals  in  a  Philosophical  Grammar.  i7as 
Watts  Logic  \,  iv.  §  6  'there  are  also  verbs,  or  words  of 
action,  which  are  equivocal  as  well  as  nouns  or  names.  1784 
CowpER  Tiroc.  619  No  nourishment  to  feed  his  growing 
mind.  Hut  conjugated  verbs  and  nouns  declin'd?  1835  '1. 
Mitchell  Acharn.  of  A  ristoph.  241  note,  The  four  forms  of 
future  verbs  with  a  passive  signification,  which  occur  in 
Greek  writers.  1904  Verney  Mem.  1.  42  The  inversion  of 
the  sentences,  the  verb  <:oming  at  the  end,  is  curiously  like 
the  German  construction. 


VEBBAGE. 


'.  win  be  a  verb 


yfr.   1730  FiF.l.DiNG  /va/€  upon  Rn/>c\\.  v 
active,  and  you  shall  be  a  verb  passive. 

b,  ait  rib.  and  Comb.j  as  verb-formation  ^ 
-grinder^  -root,  -stem. 

1809  Malkin'  Gil  Blass.  i.  P  3  The  verb-grinder  engendered 
in  his  noddle  a  most  ingenious  device.  1865  Tvlor  Early 
Hist.  Man.  iv.  63  The  reference  of  substantives  to  a  verb- 
root  in  the  Aryan  languages.  1884  Philot.  Soc.  Trans.  557 
A  more  systematic  consideration  of  the  verb- format  ions. 
1904  Bradley  Making  English  124  Prefixing  an  adverb  to 
a  verb-stem,  such  as  *  outbreak,  outfit '. 

t2.  Principal  verb^  the  chief  or  most  important 
thing.   Obs. 

1616  J.  Lane  Contn.  Sqr's  T.  vir.  582  '  Sirrah,'  Cambuscan 
lowrd,  '  all  yee  haue  loste  Your  principale  verbe  (credite) 
which  yee  boste '.  164*  Remonstr.  Lords  ff  Conim.  in  Fart. 
26  May  20  That  therefore  which  is  the  principle  Verbe  in 
this  Statute,  is  the  serving  of  the  King  for  the  time  being. 
1670  in  C-  N".  Robinson  Brit.  Fleet  (1894)  122  The  Quality 
of  the  Commodity  is  not  considered,  but  the  gratuity  to  the 
officer  is  the  principal  Verb.  1718  North  Mew.  Music 
(1846)  80  The  violin  was  scarce  knowne  tho'  now  the  prin- 
cipal! verb. 

1 3.  A  word,    Obs.  rare. 

rt  1716  South  Serm.  {1744)  IX.  125  That  so  it  might 
appear,  that  the  assistance  of  the  spirit  promised  to  the 
church  was  not  a  vain  thing,  or  a  mere  verb. 

Verbage,  variant  of  Verbiage.  rare~^. 
1787  Poi-wHELE  En^t.  Orator  in.  770  As  the  flippant 
Phrase  Glides  from  his  hollow  Tongue,  tho'  oft  debas'd  By 
tow  commercial  Verbage, 
Verbal  (v5-jbal),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6-7  verbale, 
-allCo.  [a.  OF.  (also  mod.F.)  verbal  {  =  ^^.  and 
Pg.  verbaly  It.  verbale)^  or  ad.  L,  verbalis  consist- 
ing of  words,  pertaimng  to  verbs,  f.  verbum  word, 
Verb,] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  persons;  a.  Dealing  in  or  with 
words,  esp.  with  mere  words  in  contrast  to  things 
or  realities. 

1484  Caxtos  Curtail  4  We  be  verbal  or  ful  of  wordes  and 
desyre  more  the  wordes  than  the  thynges.  1613  Purchas 
Pilgrimage {161^)  ^Z  Henoch  himselfe  is  made,  not  a  veiball 
but  a  reall  Preacher.  1648  Milton  Ten.  Kings  (1650)  58 
While  they  are  onely  verbal  against  the  punishing  of 
Tyrants,  all  the  Scripture  they  bring  is  direct  to  inferr  it 
altogether  lawful.  1677  in  Hubbard  Indian  IVars  (186^) 
II.  275,  I  am  perswaded  if  Mars  and  Minerva  go  Hand  in 
Hand,  they  will  effect  more  Good  in  an  Hour  than  those 
verbal  Mercurians  in  their  Lives.  1770  Beattie  Ess.  on 
Truth  Introd.  (1776)  4  A  verbal  disputant  \  what  claim  can 
he  have  to  the  title  of  Philosopher? 

fb.  Usingmany  words;  talkative,  verbose.  Obs, 
1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  IT.  iii,  iii,  I  am  much  sorry  (Sir)  You 
put  me  to  forget  a  Ladies  manners  By  being  so  verball.  i6so 
MiDDLETOM  Chaste  Maid  I.  i.  He's  growne  too  verball,  this 
Learning  is  a  great  Witch.  1647  Lilly  Chr.  Astral,  i.  xiii. 
78  A  meer  verball  fellow,  frothy,,  .constant  in  nothing  but 
idle  words  and  bragging. 

C.  Interested  in,  attending  to,  the  mere  words  of 
a  literary  composition. 

1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit.  264  Neglect  the  rules  each  verbal 
critic  lays.  For  not  to  know  some  trifles,  is  a  praise.  178a 
V.  Knox  E^^s.  xxxiii.  (1819)  I.  180  It  is  from  the  labours 
of  verbal  critics,  that  our  language  will  receive  the  only 
excellencies  it  wanted.  1855  Palev  Mschylus  Pref.  (1861) 
p.  xxviii,  Hermann,  the  leader  of  the  verbal-critics. 
2.  Consisting  or  composed  of  words;  also,  of  or 
pertaining  to,  manifested  in,  words. 
Verbal  inspiration',  see  Isspiratios  3  a. 
1530  Palsgr.  327/2  Verball,  full  of  wordes,  -verbal^  verb- 
alle.  158^  Cooper  Adnion.  60  As  he  and  other  of  his  crewe 
babbling  in  their  verbale  sermons  vse  to  doe.  I59«  Shaks. 
Veit.ff  Ad.Zii  All  the  neighbour  caves,  as  seeming  troubled, 
Make  verba!  repetition  of  her  moans.  x6>o  W.  Folkisoham 
Brachi^raphy  1,  Short-writing  is  either  of  the  bare  Letter, 
or  of  Words  composed  of  Letters.  '1  hat  I  call  Literal!  or 
Elementall,  this  Dictionall  or  Verball.  x66s  Hibbert  Body 
Divinity  i.  253  There  is  a  threefold  lie...  i.  Verbal,  when  a 
man  tells  a  false  tale.  16^  Goz<t.  Venice  163  The  Council 
of  Ten  having  stretched  their  Law  against  Treason,  to  Verbal 
Expressions.  17M  Woli.astox  Reltg.  Nat.  i.  9  Now., 
what  has  a  meaning,  may  be  cither  true  or  false ;  which  is 
as  much  as  can  be  said  of  any  verbal  sentence.  1751  John- 
son Rambler  No.  140  Fii  Samson's  complaint  of  the  in- 
conveniences of  imprisonment  Is  not  wholly  without  verbal 
quainlness.  1791  Centl.  Mag.  iii!-2  Several  pages  of  his 
sermons  consisting  of  a  series  of  verbal  quibbles  and  jingles. 
i8«o  Hazlitt  TabU-T.  Ser.  11.  iii.  (1869)  72  We  cannot  by 
a  little  verba!  sophistry  confound  the  qualities  of  diff'erent 
minds.  1868  Peard  IVater/arm.  vL  67  Instead  of  a  verbal 
description,  we  will  give  a  rough  sketch  of  the  nursery.  1874 
Grfkn  Short  Hist,  vii,  57.  424  The  young  playwright 
quizzes  the  verbal  wit  and  hi^h-flown  extravagance  of 
thought  and  phrase  which  Euphues  had  made  fashionable, 
b.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  denoting,  a  word. 
1605  TryallCIiev.  in.  iii,  Bourbon  !  who  names  him?  that 
same  verbal!  sound  Is  like  a  thunderclap  to  Philips  cares. 
1690  Locke  Hum.  Uml,  n.  xi.  9  8  These  verbal  signs  they 
\sc,  children]  sometimes  borrow  from  others,  and  sometimes 
make  themselves.  1701  Grew  CosmoL  Sacra  ii.  vi.  63 
Observing  hy  degrees,  that  all  Words  consist  of  a  certain 
Number  of  Simple  Sounds  ;  they .  .brought  them  ^sc.  marks], 
from  many  Thousands  of  Verbal  Marks,  to  Two  or  Four  and 
twenty  Literal  ones. 

to.  Verbal  process  {2\%'Q  process  verbal]^  a  de- 
tailed account  or  report.  [After  ^.  prod  s-verbal. '\ 
168a  BuRSKT  Rights  Princes  viii.  263  In  the  Process 
Verbal  of  the  Assembly  General  of  the  Clergy  of  France. 
1688  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2330/2  But  the  Nuncio  and  Clergy. . 
have  drawn  up  a  Verbal  Process  of  all  that  passed,  which 
they  have  transmitted  to  Rome.  1749  Smollett  Gil  Bias 
vn.  XV,  I  took  an  inventory  of  the  particulars,  of  which  I 
formed  in  my  pocket-book  a  small  verbal  process.  i75*S"9 
A.  BuTLEB  Lives  0/  Saints ^  St.  Jane  Frances,  He  left  an 
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authentic   verbal  process  of  this  vision,  but  as  of  a  third  ( 

person.    176a  Ann,  Keg.  i.  129  The  next  day,  what  is  called  1 
the  verbal    process,  was  taken  at   the   town-house. .  .This 
verbal  process  is  somewhat  like  our  coroner's  inquest. 

d.   Verbal  notey  in  diplomacy,  an  unsigned  note  1 

or  memorandum  sent  as  a  mere  reminder  of  some  1 

matter  not  of  immediate  importance,  I 

i860  Wharton  Laiv-Lex.  (ed.  2).  ' 

3.  Concerned  with,  affecting  or  involving,  words  ! 
only,  without  touching  things  or  realities.  1 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  ii.  36  Socrates . .  separated  Philo-    I 
sophy  and  Rhetoricke,   whereupon   Rhetorick  became  an 
emptie  and  verball  Art.    x6ii  Biulk  Transl.  Pref.  Pi6  Wee 
might  iustly  feare  hard  censure,   if  generally  wee  should 
make  verball  and  vnnecessary  changings.  1690  Locke //«///. 
Und.  III.  xi.  §  7  Whether  the  greatest  part  of  the  Disputes 
in  the  World,  are  not  meerly  Verbal,  and  about  the  Signtfi-    ! 
cation  of  Words,    ax'fix  Law  Com/.  IVeary  Pilgr,  (1809) 
122  Men  fallen  from  the.. truth  of  the  Christian  life  under 
the  power  of  natural  reason,  and  verbal  learning.     1785  T. 
Rkid  Powers  Hum.  Mind'w.  369  If  all  the  general_  words 
■  of  a  language  had  a  precise  meaning, ..all  verbal  disputes    | 
would  be  at  an  end,     1807  Knox  ^  Jebb's  Corr,  I.  372  If    | 
our  liturgy,  .had been  cast., in  a  vulgar  mould;  subsequent 
alterations,  not  only  verbal  but  radical,  would  have  been 
indispensable.    f:i8«o  Whatelv  Logic  in  Encycl.  Metrop. 
(1845)  I.  224/t  A  definition  of  the  term..;  viz.  a  verbal,  not 
necessarily  a  real  definition.     1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  y.    j 
121  The  opposition  between  these  two  modes  of  speaking  is    \ 
rather  verbal  than  real.  i 

b.  Finding  expression  in  words  only,  without 
being  manifested  in  action.  1 

i6aa  Rowlands  Good  Neives  <V  B.  32  Telling  him  that  her    I 
selfe,  and  herestate  Is  not  to  be  obtain'd  with  verball  prate    j 
Of  loue,  and  fancie.  1639  Massinger  Unnat,  Combat  iv.  i. 
Nor  shall  you  find  A  verbal  friendship  in  me,  but  an  active. 
1690  C.  Nesse  Hist.ffMyst.  O.  f{  N.  T.  I.  68  They  put  not 
God  off  with  empty  complements,  and  verbal  acknowledg-    . 
ments.    rtX7i8  Prior  A'«<nWcrt'^<r  706  My  Prophets,and  my    ! 
Sophists  finish 'd  here  Their  Civil  Efforts  of  the  Verbal  War. 
1741  Butler  Serm.  Wks.  1B74  II.  256  These  merely  verbal    | 
professions . .  were  thought  the  proper  language  for  the  public    i 
car.     1838  Tmviuw M.L  Greece  xli.  V.  173  Some  solid  and 
extraordinary   benefit,  something,  .beyond  a  mere  verbal 
recognition  of  its  independence.  ! 

c.  Consisting  merely  in  words  or  speech. 

1618  Bolton  /Ytfrwj (1636) 301  How  true  is  that  speech.. 
That  vertue  was  only  a  verbal  thing,  and  not  a  real.  1633  I 
P.  Fletcher  Purple  /si.  vii.  v,  Of  these  great  monarchies  \ 
..Onely  a  fading  verball  memorie.  And  empty  name  in  writ 
is  left  behinde.  1653  Milton  Hirelings  Wks.  1851  V.  349  1 
But  our  Ministers.  .?or  the  verbal  labor  of  a  seventh  days  j 
Preachment . .  exact  as  due  the  tenth . .  of  o;ir . .  Labors.  | 

4.  Expressed  or  conveyed  by  speech  instead  of 
writing ;  stated  or  delivered  by  word  of  mouth ; 
oral.  I 

1591  Horsey  Tmv.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  241  His  Majestys 
verball  answer  to  those  two  points  conieyned  within  her 
^Iajestys  letters.  1617  Morvson  /tin.  1.  193  The  Chamber 
of  the  Pallace  where  verball  appeales  are  decided,  is  called, 
the  Golden  Chamber.  1646  Hamilton  Papers jCamden) 
131  The  gentleman . .  carried  nothing  from  hence  in  writing ; 
but  1  belieue  he  had  a  verball  commission.  1667  Pepys 
Jh'aty  14  June,  He  did  it  by  verbal  order  from  Sir  W. 
Coventry.  i-j2y  Swift  Poisoning  n/E.  Cwr//Wks.  1755  III.  ! 
I.  150  Mr.  Curll.  .immediately  proceeded  to  make  a  verbal 
will.  X7»8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,A  Verbal  Contract,  is  that 
made  merely  by  Word  of  Mouth;  in  opposition  to  that 
made  in  Writing.  1776  Trial  Nundocomar  61/2  Did  you 
send  a  verbal  or  a  written  message  ?  1807  Landseer  Led. 
Engraving  Vizi.  8The  verbal  communications  of  Sir  Henry 
Englefield,  and  Mr.  Douce  ;  the  printed  researches  of  Raspe, 
Hayley,..and  various  other  authors.  1834  Marrvat  P. 
Simple  xiv.  Sending  a  polite  verbal  refusal  to  the  com- 
missioner, upon  the  plea  of  there  being  no  paper  or  pens  on 
board.  1877  Froude  Short  Stud.  {1883)  IV.  i.  iii.  37  The 
archbishop  believed  that  a  verbal  agreement  was  all  which  ' 
would  be  demanded  of  him. 

b.  Of  persons :  Using  uttered  words. 

x8xs  Scott  Nigel  i.  The  verbal  proclaimers  of  the  excel- 
lence of  their  commodities,  had  this  advantage  ovfer  those 
who,  .use  the  public  papers  for  the  same  purpose, 

5.  Corresponding  word  for  word  ;  =VEKBATlMrt. 
x6ii  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  238,  I  take  the  very  same  help  of 

translations,  either  Verball  or  Grammaticall,  to  be  the  most 
speedy  furtherances.  1656  Cowlky  Pimiar.  Odes  Pref., 
When  he  that  understands  not  the  Original  [of  Pindar]  reads 
the  verbal  Traduction  of  him  into  Latin  Prose.  171a  Addison 
S/^ct.  No.  464  F  I  Of  this  kind  is  a  beautiful  saying  in 
Theognis;..to  give  it  in  the  Verbal  Translation,  Among 
.t/*M[etc.].  1786  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  II.  46  Vou  will 
perceive  that  it  is  almost  a  verbal  Copy.  1909  R.  Law 
Tests  0/ Life  iu  29  We  have  what  may  be  supposed  to  be 
almost  verbal  qt*otations  of  current  forms  of  Gnostic 
profession. 

b.  In  respect  of  each  single  word, 
1790  Paley  ^crjr /•««/.  i.  4  In  close  and  verbal  conformity 
with  the  account.. preserved  by  St.  Luke.      188s  Farrar 
Early  Chr.  1.  443  note.  The  sacred  writers  never  aim  at 
verbal  accuracy  in  their  quotations. 

6.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  a  verb. 
1530  pAt.SGiL   57  They  come  of  latyn  nownes  verballes 

eiidyng  in  tio.  /bid.  154  All  nownes  verballes  endyng  in  eur 
be  of  the  masculyne  gendre.  1636  B,  Tonson  Eng.  Gram. 
xvi.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  780/1  A  person  is  the  special  difference 
of  a  verbal  number,  whereof  the  present,  and  the  time  past, 
have  in  every  number  three.  1648  Hexham  ii.  t^ramm. 
(1658)  Vu4b/2  All  Substantives  derived  from  Verbals  are 

:    called  Verball  words.     1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Verbals 

.  or  Verbal  Nouns,  those  Nouns  that  are  derived  from  Verbs; 
as  Considerable,,  .from  the  Verb,  To  consider.  1755  John- 
son, Abandoning.  (A  verbal  noun  from  abandon.)  c  1818 
Encycl,  Metrop.  (1845)  I.  54/2  Verbal  adjectives  (commonly 

I  so  called),  which  express  the  conception  in  the  form  of  an 
Uttributc,  as  the  Latin  verbals  in  bills,  &c.      18^3  P^o^' 

I    Pkilol.  Soc.  I.  31  The  Grammar  proceeds  to  describe  other 
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verbal  derivatives.    1875  Whitney  Life  Lang.  iii.  38  The 
plural  verbal  inflection. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  noun,  or  other  pait  of  speech, 
derived  from  a  verb. 

1530  Palsgr.  154  Broderesse,  a  woman  broduiar,.,^f«. 
ceresse,  a  woman  chyder;  and  so  of  all  other  verballes. 
1570  Levins  Mantp.  8g  Some  verbals  in  bilis.  1591  Per- 
civALL  Sp.  Diet.  B4b,  Verbals  in  (>y,  are  of  the  masculine 
gender,  c  1620  A.  Hume  Brit.  'Tongue  {1865)  19  [Words] 
that  we  derive  from  latin  verbales  in  tio,  sould  also  be 
wrytten  with  t.  1665  R.  Johnson  Scholars  Guide  6  The 
Latine  tongue  loves  Verbals,  Participials,  Gerundives,  and 
Participles  of  the  future  in  rrts.  1726  S.  Lowe  Lat.  Gram. 
12  Verbals  are  wanting,  for  the  most  part  in  Iinpersonals. 
?<zi8oo  Lett,  on  Eng.  ^  Fr,  Nation  I.  293  ( Jod.)_,  The  rules 
of  etymology  and  formation  of  Greek  verbals  evince  that  it 
must  be  so.  1836  J.  R.  Major  Gnide  Grk.  Trag.  105  A  is 
long  before  ^la  in  verbals  derived  from  the  first  person  of  the 
preterite  passive.  1882  F.  W.  Newman  IJbyan  Vocab.  3S 
Kabail  Verbs  and  Verbals,  including  Adjectives. 

t2.  [After  med.L.  verbale.^  A  collection  of 
words;  a  vocabulary  or  dictionary.     Obs,  rare. 

1599  Bk.  Preserv,  K,Hen.  VII,  i,  Untill  I  have  set  forth 
a  Verball  or  little  Dictionarie.  1623  T.  Spicek  in  Cockeram 
Eng.  Diet.  A  vijb,  To  the  Reader  on  this  Verball  of  his 
esteemed  friend,  Master  Henry  Cockeram  of  Exeter. 

Verbalism  i^vsubalizm).    [f.  prec. +  -ism.] 

1.  A  verbal  expression  ;  a  word  or  vocable. 
1787  Anna  Seward  Lett.  (181 1)  I.  ^72,  I  always  write  in 

too  much  haste  to  pause  for  best-possible  verbalisms.  1799 
Ibid.  V.  207  This  propensity  has  probably  left  several 
erroneous  verbalisms  in  myself-revised  sheets.  1837  Whit- 
tock  Compl.  Bk.  Trades  390  With  those  instructions,  and 
other  verbalisms,  that  he  acquires  daily,  ..the  apprentice 
may  acquire  a  taste  for  the  art.  1881  J.  Russell  Haigs  xi. 
308  Its  quaint  orthography  and  archaic  verbalisms. 
b.  collect.   Words,  plirasing. 

1800  Anna  Seward  Lett.  {1811)  V.  285  It  is  not  amongst 
our  modern  songs  that  the  musical  composer  is  to  look  for 
his  happiest  verbalism. 

2.  Predominance  of  what  is  merely  verbal  over 
reality  or  real  significance. 

1871  ^.  C.  Eraser  Life  Berkeley  ii.  28  His  abhorrence  of 
scholastic  verbalism  and  empty  abstractions.  1879  H.  N. 
Hudson.  Hamlet  Pref.  p.  xv,  Our  children  must  be  con- 
tinually  drilled  in  a  sort  of  microscopic  verbalism.  i88g 
J.  M.  Robertson  C//r/i/  ^  Krishna  xii.  65  The  rest  is  mod 
ern  Talmudism — the  ancient  'demoniacal  possession'  ol 
verbalism  over  again. 

Verbalist  (vaubalist).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist.] 
.  1.  One  who  deals  in,  or  directs  his  attention  to, 
words  only,  apart  from  reality  or  meaning. 

<ri6o9  F.  (jreville  Hum.  Learn,  xxxi.  (1894)  209  Vet  not 
ashamed  these  Verbalists  still  are..  To  engage  the  Grammar 
rules  in  civil  war  For  some  small  sentence  which  they 
patronize.  1629  Gaule  Holy  Madn.  100  Vaine  Verbalists  I 
whose  words  are  but  wind.  1660  Gauden  Bro^vnrig  171 
Not  that  he  was  such  a  Formalist,  Verbalist,  and  Scnt^i- 
tiolisl,  as  could  not  endure  any  alteration  of  words,  or 
phrases,  or  method,  a  1750  A.  Hili.  Wks,  (1753)  II-  23^ 
God  grant  now,  that  he  mayn't  think,  I  have  piddled  out 
-this  httle  heedlessness,  with  purpose  to  be  even  with  him, 
in  behalf  of  the  poor  verbalists,  1797  Monthly  Mag.  III. 
509  'that  this  circumstance  should  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  mere  verbalists,  is  not  surprisiiici.  1864  Reader  No.  99. 
638/2  The  extreme  conclusions  of  the  Verbalists.  1883  J. 
Parker  A  post.  Life  II.  15  The  mere  verbalist;  yes,  and 
even  the  mocker,  may  find  his  way  into  the  church. 
b.  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1889  J.  M.  Robertson  Ess.  Crit.  MetJi.  130  The  verbalist 
and  confused  pantheism  of  last  century.  1891  —  Mod. 
Humanists  43  He  himself  became  viciously  verbalist. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  use  or  knowledge  of 
words. 

1794  T.  Tavlob  Pausanras's  Descr.  Greece  I.  Pref.  p.  viii. 

His  meaning  is,  frequently,  on  this  account,  inaccessible  to 

,    the  most  consummate  verbalists.      i8za  —  Apuleius  351 

j    This  blunder  of  the  editor,  who    was   otherwise   a    good 

'    verbalist,  is  a  deplorable  specimen  of  ignorance  in  things  of 

the  greatest  importance.     x86o-i  Philol.  Soc.   Trans.  164 

The  opinion  of  the  best  English  verbalist  I  ever  knew. 

Verbality  (vajbx'liti).     [f.  as  prec.  +-ITY.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  (merely)  verbal ;  ihat 
which  consists  of  mere  words  or  verbiage. 

1643  Bp.  Hall  Peace-Maker  23  That  it  may  appeare,  this 
controversie  hath  in  it  more  verbality  then  matter.  1646  Si  R 
T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  x.  42  He  will  seem  to  be  charmed 
with  words  of  holy  Scripture,  and  to  flye  from  the  letter  and 
dead  verbality.  1661  Feltham  Resolves  i.  iii.  181  Let  men 
be  never  so  specious  in  the  formall  profession  and  Verbal- 
ities  of  Religion.  1721  Bailey,  Verbality,  2,  being  Verbal. 
i8i6  J.  Gilchrist  Philos.  Etym.  251  Verbality  is  the  cover- 
ing which  such  quack  philosophers  as  Kant  and  Stewart  put 
over  their  poor,  naked,  false  theories.  i8a6  —  Lecture  45 
note,  i  know.of  nothing  so  much  calculated  to  reduce  it  \sc. 
Scripture]  to  a  mere  mass  of  verbality. 

2.  //.   Verbal  expressions  or  phrases. 

1840  New  Monthly  Mag.  LX.  316,  I  recollect,  .the 
glorious  emanations,  .of  my  author— but  I  cannot  remember 
the  intoxicating  verbalities  wherein  he  clothes  them. 

3.  The  quality  appropriate  to  a  verb. 

1884  tr.  Lotze's  Lo^ic  26  The  forms  of  substantivity, 
adjectivity,  and  verbality. 

Ve-rbalization,    [f.  next  +  -ation.    Cf. F. 

verbalisation.^  The  action  of  verbalizmg  or  the 
fact  of  being  verbalized. 

1846  WoRcrsTER  (citing  Palmer),  i860  G.  P.  Marsh  Lect. 
Ent^.  Lang,  xiv,  The  verbalization,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  of 
anoun,  is  now  a  difficult  matter,  a  1901  F.  W.  Mvebs //«?«. 
Personal,  (jgoi)  1. 27  Each  of  the  four  forms  of  communica- 
tion, of  verbalisation,  with  which  human  life  is  familiar. 

Verbalize  (v5-jbabiz)j  ^-  [a-  F.  verbaliser 
(i6thc. ;  =  Pg.  verbalizar),  or  f.  Verbal  a.  +  -ize,] 
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1.  inir.  To  use  many  words ;  to  talk  diffusely  ;  to 
be  verbose. 

1609  (Bp.  W.  Barlow]  Answ,  NameUss  Catk.  Ded.  p.  vii, 
Verbalize  he  can,  dispute  he  cannot.  1648  Hexham  n.  App., 
Vtrhalisercn,  to  Verbalize,  or  make  a  speech.  1731  Bailey, 
Verbalise,  to  be  tedious  in  Discourse,  to  make  many 
Words.  1889  J.  M.  Robertson  Ess.  Crit.  Mctk.  130  Mr. 
Lowell  verbalizes  as  to  Duty  being  an  eternal  harmony. 

2.  irons.  To  make  into  a  verb. 

x6s9  O.  Walker  lustr.  Oratory  31  So  nouns.. are  some- 
times verbalized  ;  as  to  complete,  to  contrary,  to  experience. 
1818  (?.  Rn,  XIX.  207  To  sui)ply  the  place  of  the  nouns 
thus  verlwlized  Mr.  Keats,  wirh  great  fecundity,  spawns 
new  ones,  i860  G.  P.  Marsh  L^ct.  Eng.  Lang,  viii,  English 
no  longer  exercises.. the  protean  gift  of  transformation, 
which  could  at  pleasure  verbalize  a  noun. 

3.  To  express  in  words. 

187s  Dora  Greenwell  Liber  Humanitatis  42  The  man  of 
the  world,  whose  creed  has  been  thus.. verbalized,  'There's 
nothing  new,  and  nothing  true,  and  it's  no  matter '.  x886 
GuRNEY,  etc.  Phantasms  of  Living  W.^-i,  It  is  more  natural 
..to  visualise  it,.. than  to  verbalise  it  in  some  imagined  or 
remembered  phrase. 

Hence  VeTbaliaing  vbl.  sb,  and />/>/.  a. 

x8s4  J. Gilchrist £'/)'W.  Interpr.  ^  What  thatsomething 
more  or  verbalizing  property  is,  he  cither  could  not  or  would 
not  inform  the  world.  1869  W,  G.  T.  Shedd  IIomiletics\\. 
133  If  the  formation  of  the  plan  is  merely  a  verbalizing 
process.  1880  Meredith  Tragic  Com.  iv,  (1892)  48  A  burst 
unnoticed  in  the  incessantly  verbalizing  buzz  of  a  continental 
supper- table. 

Verbally  (vaubali),  adv.  [f.  Verbal  a,  +  -lt  2.] 

1.  Word  for  word  ;  in  respect  of  each  word. 
1588  Lambard  Eiren.  iv.  v.  502  It  is  not  of  necessitie,  that 

the  Statute  be  verbally  rehearsed,  but  only  that  the  offence 
against  the  Statute  be  sufficiently  and  with  full  words 
described.  x68o  Dryden  Pref.  Ovid's  Ep.  Ess.  (Ker)  I. 
238  Tis  almost  impossible  to  translate  verbally,  and  well,  at 
the  same  time.  1841  Myers  Cath.  7'h.  in.  §  8.  29  To  make 
them,  .such  a  record  of  Divine  utterances  as  to  be  through- 
out verbally  and  literally  true.  1864  Froude  Short  Stud. 
(1867)1.  245  If  all  three  agreed  verbally,  we  should  feel  cer- 
tain it  was  more  than  accident.  1883  A.  Roberts  p.  V. 
Reinsion  \%.  198  They  could  not  but  verbally  agree  in  the 
reports  which  they  furnished  of  His  addresses. 

2.  In  or  with  (mere)  words,  without  accompany- 
ing action  or  reality. 

1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  Citle  0/ God  573  This  passion  of 
Christ,  the  reprobate  preach  verbal lieonely.  1640  Bp.  Hall 
Episc,  III.  §8.  257  Would  God  I  might  not  say,  even  the 
Lords  Anointed,  whom  they  verbally  professe  to  honour. 
1678  CuDWORTH  Intell.  Sysf.  55  Some  of  the  Pagans.., 
tliough  they  Verbally  acknowledged  a  Deity,  yet  supposed 
a  certain  Fate  superiour  to  it. 

b.  So  far  as  words  (only)  are  concerned, 
1855-6  T.  T.  Lynch  Lett.  Scat / ered  (1B7 2)  572  It  is  vain 
to  be  verbally  right,  if  we  are  not  livingly  real.  1862 
Spencer  First  Princ.  i.  ii.  §11  (1875)  35_  Thus  these  three 
different  suppositions..,  verbally  intelligible  though  they 
are,. .turn  out. .to  be  literally  unthinkable.  1908  W.  M. 
Ramsay  Z-K^tf  Physician  viii.  251  You  can  with  sufficient 
ingenuity  always  explain — verbally— any  thing  out  of  anj*- 
thing. 

3.  In  actual  words ;  by  means  of  words  or  speech, 
Z646  Tenkvn  Remora  12  They  said  not  so  verbally,  but 

mentally  and  practically.  1650  Bp.  Hall  Cases  Consc. 
(ed.  2)  Addit  402  Justly  supposing,  there  may  be  as  strong 
a  prohibition  in  a  sense  implyed,  as  verbally  expressed. 
0x691  Boyle  Hist.  Air  {i6g2.)  55  Nature.. has  furnished 
men  with  sensories  capable  of  distinctly  perceiving  a  far 
greater  variety  of  objects,  than  they  are  able  verbally  to 
express.  1796  Mme.  D'Arblay  Camilla  II.  395  But,  till 
then,  here  he  will  stay,  .till  you  have  deigned  to  pronounce 
verbally  his  doom.  1840  Dickens  OldC,  Shop  xxxi,  She 
verbally  fell  upon  and  maltreated  her. 

b.  In  speech,  as  contrasted  with  writinjj. 
1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  503  Then,  after 
long  reasoning  and  protesting,  ..the  King's  Commissioner 
arose,  dischargeing  the  Assemblie  verballie.  1673  Essex 
Papers  (Camden)  I.  70  My  humble  advice. .is  to  content 
your  selfe  with  what  his  Ma[jes]ty  has  verbally  been  pleased 
to  declare  in  this  matter.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxxvi. 
2Q2  It  was  universally  said  that  the  Emperor,  .would  verb- 
ally agree  to  any  terms.  1782  Miss  Burney  Cecilia  vii. 
vii,  Give  me  but  the  commission,  either  verbally  or  in  writ- 
ing. 1817  W.  Selwyn  Law  N'isi  Pritts  {td.  4)  II.  793  It 
was  verbally  agreed  between  plaintiff,  defendant,  and  J.  S. 
that  the  defendant .  .should  pay  the  amount.  2864  Lin'coln 
in  E.  McPherson  Hist.  U.  S.  RebelL  (1864)  336  You  a-ik  me 
to  put  in  writing  the  .substance  of  what  I  verbally  said  the 
other  day  in  your  presence.  1878  S.  Walpole  Hist.  Eng. 
II.  67s  The  King  was  verbally  assured., that  at  least  fifty 
fresh  peerages  would  be  required. 

4.  With  the  function  of  a  verb. 

1875  Whitney  Life  Lang.  xii.  233  The  verbally  used 
[Scythianl  forms  are,  rather,  but  one  step  removed  from 
nouns  used  predicatively. 

Verba 'Xian,  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L.  verb-nm  word, 
after  forms  in  -arian.'\  a.  adj.  Having  to  do  with. 
words,     b.  sb.  An  inventor  or  coiner  of  words. 

1830  Coleridge  Churchy  State  (1839)  25  note,  A  verbarian 
Attorney-General,  authorized  to  bring  information . .  against 
the  writer  or  editor  of  any  work . .  who . .  should  persevere  in 
misusing  a  word.  1873  F.  Hall  Mod  Eng.  21  In  The 
Doctor,  Southey  gives  himself  free  scope  as  a  verbarian. 

Verbarnd,  southern  var.  pa.t.  Fobbubnz'.  Obs. 

I!  Verbascnm  (vajbje-skrm).  [L.  (Pliny), 
whence  also  It,  Sp.,  Pg.  verbasco.l  A  widely  dis- 
tributed f^ehus  of  herbaceous  plants,  =  Mullkin  ; 
one  or  other  species  of  this. 

i56»  Turner //«r^a/n.  161  The  why  te  Verbascum  is  called 
commonly  in  English  mollen  or  hickis  taper,  and . .  longwurt. 
1601  Holland  Pliny  11.  264  That  kind  of  Verbascum  or 
Mullen,  the  flower  whereof  resembleth  gold.   1741  Compt. 
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Fam.'Piece  11.  iii.  367  Venetian  Vetch,  Borrage-Ieav'd  Ver. 
bascum.  1765  Phil.  Trans.  LVI.  234  Phlomis,  verbascum, 
stoechas,  sage,  thyme,  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  254/1  All 
the  species  of  Verbascum  are  tall,  robust,  handsome  plants, 
and  may  be  cultivated  in  gardens  and  shrubberies.  1857 
Henfhey  Boi.  §  528  Verbascum,  having  5  stamens,  is  some- 
times referred  to  Solanaceas. 

tVerbate,  ^-  Obs.~^  [f.  L.  verb-nm  word, 
perh.  after  verbatim.']  trans.  To  reproduce  word 
for  word. 

1512  Helyas  in  Thoms  Prose  Rom.  (1828)  III.  2, 1  have  al 
cnely  verbated  and  folowed  mine  auctour  as  nighe  as  I 
could  with  the  profoundite  of  good  herte. 

t  Verba  tical,  a.  Obs.-'^  [Irreg-  f.  L.  verb'Um 
word  :  see  -atic  and  -al.]     Verbal. 

t6ix  T.  Wilson  Chr.  Diet.  Pref.,  His  is  Axiomaticall,  of 
simple  propositions  ;  mine  is  partly  Verbaticall  and  Remat- 
icall,..of  Wordes  with  their  significations  [etc.]. 

Verbatim  (vajbtf^'tim),  adv,^  a.,  and  sb.  [a. 
med.L.  verbatim^  f.  L.  verb-urn  word  :  of.  Liteu- 

ATIM.] 

A.  adv.  1.  Word  for  word  ;  in  the  exact  words : 
a.  With  reference  to  a  copy  of  a  document  or 
passage  in  a  book,  or  to  the  report  of  a  speech,  etc. 

1481  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  477  Stodealf.  .brought  like  writing  as 
is  before  wreton  verbatim  direct  to  l^e  Maire.  ?  1503  in  gtk 
Ref>.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  263/2  The  said  patent., 
which  is  now  verbatim  copied  in  this  boke  in  the  xlviii.  lef. 
1557  Order  of  Hospiialls  F  vij.  And . .  make  for  him  a  treue 
and  iust..Coppie  thereof  verbatim.  1579  W.  Wilkinson 
Confut.  Fam.  Love  9b,  Although  the  place.. be  verbatim 
and  word  for  word  as  I  alledged  it,  yet  will  he  not  be  satis- 
fied. 160a  Willis  Stenographic  A  ij  b.  He  that  is  well 
practized  in  this  Art,  may  write  Verbatijn,  as  fast  as  a  man 
can  treateably  speake.  1653  W.  Ramesey  Astrol.  Res.  155 
A  Volume  five  times  as  large  as  is  this,  is  not  able  to  contain 
them  all  verbatim.  X709  Steele  Tatler  No.  11  P  4,  I  sliall 
give  you  my  Cousin's  Letter  Verbatim,  without  altering  a 
Sellable.  1771  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  620/2  Merchants  are  pro- 
vided with  a  large  book,  inyblio,  into  which  is  copied  ver- 
batim  every  letter  of  business  before  it  be  sent  off.  i8z6  F. 
Reynolds  Li/e  <?■  Times  II.  184  It  was,  according  to  the 
previous  directions  of  the  great  critic  and  editor,  inserted 
verbatim.  1893  Forbes-Mitchell  Great  Mutiny  274  The 
following  is  the  English  version,  verbatim, ..  word  for  word, 
and  point  for  point,  italics  and  all. 

b.  With  reference  to  a  translation. 

1583  Fulke  Dey.  Tr.  Script.  1.  69  The  Scriptures  trans- 
lated verbatim,  exactly,  and  according  to  the  proper  vse  and 
signification  of  the  wordes.  1612  Bkinslev  Lud.  Lit.  xxi. 
(1627)  251  The  Hebrew,  in  most  places  translated  verbatim^ 
doth  keepe  a  perfect  sense.  1668  Dryden  Even,  Love 
Pref,^  Witness  the  speeches  in  the  first  act,  translated  ver- 
batim out  of  Ovid.  1687  A.  LovELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  i. 
Cij,  The  Translator  could  do  no  less  than  Verbatim  to 
Knglish  the  aforesaid  letter  from  the  Original.  1786  tr. 
Beckfords  Vathek  (1883)  aS  The  venerable  personage  read 
the  characters  with  facility,and  explained  them  verbatim  as 
follows.  1815  W.  H.  Ireland  Scribbleomania  124  note^ 
A  translation  verbatim  from  the  french. 

C.  In  the  phrase  verbatim  et  literatim. 

1741  Fielding  J.  Andrews  iv.  v,  We  have,  .procured  an 
authentick  Copy ;  and  here  it  follows  verbatim  et  literatim. 
1787  Hawkins  Johnson  94  note^  Mr.  Newsham  printed  and 
dispersed  some  thousand  copies  verbatim  et  literatim  of  this 
letter.  1828  Congress.  Debates  IV.  276  (Stf.),  It  was,  ver- 
batim et  literatim,  a  copy  of  the  log-book  of  the  brig. 
1900  yml.  Sch.  Geog.  (U.S.)  Jan.  7  The  following  stor;  is 
copied.. from  his  note-book  verbatim  et  literatim. 

f  2.  In  so  many  words ;  exactly,  precisely,  Obs, 

1501  PlumptonCorr.  (Camden)  151  That  your  sayd  coun- 
sell  may  have  all  the  estayts-.wrytten  verbatim  in  paper. 
1564  Brie/  Exam.  *»**ij,  Did  he  not  appoynt  temperail 
rites . .  .which  he  had  not  Verbatim  expressely  at  his  masters 
hands?  a  1638  Mede  IVks.  (1672)  666  That  which  the  .Spirit 
speaks  in  the  Written  Word,  that  it  speaks  pijTwy,  verbatim, 
expresly. 

fb.  In  exact  accordance  with  the  words.    Obs. 

1575  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  368  Ye 
said  Citie  could  not,  .performe  ye  same  verbatim. 

t  3.  ?  By  word  of  mouth  ;  verbally.  Obs.~~^ 

X591  Shaks.  I  Hen.  VI^  iii.  i.  13  Thinke  not.. That  there- 
fore I  haue  forg'd,  or  am  not  able  Verbatim  to  rehearse  the 
Methode  of  my  Penne. 

B.  adj.  1.  Corresponding  with,  or  following,  an 
original  word  for  word. 

1737  Gentl.  Mag.  VII.  14/1  Which  grammatically  repre- 
sented in  a  verbatim  Translation  of  the  Verse  into  English, 
will  run  thus.  1834  TaiVs  Mag.  I.  732/1  A  mere  simple 
verbatim,  repetition  ..  of  the  romances  and  scandalous 
anecdotes.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  Pref.  p.  viii,  Verbatim 
reports  were  taken  on  the  former  occasion.  1880  Print. 
Trades  yml.  xxxi.  6  A  machine  for  verbatim  reporting, 
which  will  print  phonetically. 

2.  trans/,  a.  Able  to  take  down  a  speech  word 
for  word  (in  shorthand). 

188a  Daily  News  24  May  8/5  Thoroughly  experienced 
and  efficient  verbatim  reporter.  1897  IVestm.  Gm.  9  April 
7/2  The  Major  spoke  so  rapidly  that  the  fastest  'verbatim' 
hands  seemed  to  be  embarrassed. 

b.  Of  a  speaker:  Usually  reported,  or  worth 
reporting*  word  for  word. 

1892  Pall  Mall  G.  7  April  1/3  The  verbatim  men,  the 
column  men,.. and  the  paragraph  men.  Ibid.  14  May  1/2 
So  much  has  Lord  Rosebery  slipped  out  from  the  front  rank 
of 'verbatim  '  politicians. 

C.  sb.  A  full  or  word-for-word  report  of  a 
speech. 

1898  Daily  News  14  April  10/4  Crisp  writer  wanted,  who 
can  also  do  a  verbatim.  1899  Ibid.  6  March  8/5  Verbatims 
of  Mr.  Morley  were  at  a  discount  even  before  he  quitted  the 
Irish  Office. 

Hence  tVerba'timlyar/z'    Obs,"^^  =  prec.  A=  i. 


VERBEKATB. 

1597  E.  Tii.NEY  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1008)  417  A 
Composition  layd  uppon  me.. rated  verbatimly  by  certain 
orders  sett  doun  by  my  Lord  Treasorer. 

Verbena  (vajbrna).  [a.  L.  verbena  (usually 
in  pi,  verbense)  in  sense  i,  med.  and  mod.L.  ver' 
bena  ( =  L.  verbendcd)  in  sense  2  ;  hence  also  It., 
Sp.,  Pg.  verbena,  and  F.  verveine  Vervain.] 

i.  Roman  Antiq,  In  //.,  the  leaves  or  twigs  of 
certain  plants  or  shrubs  (as  olive,  myrtle,  laurel, 
etc.)  having  a  sacred  character  and  employed  in 
religious  ceremonies. 

1600  Holland  Liiy  App.  1359  There  was  an  hallowed 
place  likewise  upon  the  Capiioll,  from  whence  ihey  gathered 
Verbense,  or  sacred  hearbs.  1685  Temple  Ess.,  Gardens 
Wks.  1720  I.  178  Verbenas,  which  signifies  all  Kinds  of 
Sweet  or  Sacred  Plants  that  were  used  for  adorning  the 
Altars;  as  Bays,  Olive,  Rosemar>-,  Myrtle.  1856  R.  A. 
Vaughan  il/j-j/Zcj,  ( 1 860)  I.  98  Passages  were  culled,  .with  as 
much  care  and  reverence  as  the  sacred  verbenas  that  grew 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  Capitolini. 

2.  The  plant  Vekvain  ;  also,  one  or  other  plant 
of  the  genus  Verbena  or  the  order  Verhenacem. 

156a  Turner  Herbal  11.  161  b,  And  Pliny  maketh  two 
kindesofVerbena,or  Verbenaca.  1706 Phillips  (ed.  Kersey), 
Verbena,  the  Herb  Vtrvain,  much  us'd  by  the  ancient 
Heathens  in  their  Sacrifices.  1731  Miller  Card.  Did., 
Verbena,  Vervain.  1827-44  Willis  Declaration  4  A  scent 
Of  orange  leaves  and  sweet  verbena.  1842  LouDON  Suburban 
Hort.  201  Cuttings  of  hardy  or  half-hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
such  as  pinks,  ..petunias,  verbenas,  rockets.  1891  Hall 
Caine  Scapegoat  ix,  'J'he  country  of  the  verbena  and  the 
musk  that  lies  outside  the  walls  of  Fez. 

attrib.  1855  Miss  Pkatt  Flower.  PI.  IV.  207  Verbenacem. 
The  Verbena  Tribe. 

b.  With  distinguishing  terms. 

1847  Darlington  Amer.  Weeds  (j?^6o)  228  Ncttle-leaved 
Verbena.  Common  Vervain,  1852  G.  W.  Johnson  Cottage 
Card.  Diet.  27/1  Aloysia,  sweet-scented  Verbena.  1866 
Tj-eas.  Bot.  1210/1  The  Aloysia  ciiriodora  is  the  Lemon- 
scented  Verbena  of  the  gardens,  i^^  Encycl.  Brit,  XXIV. 
163/2  The  garden  verbenas,  once  so  popular  for  bedding 
out,  are  derivatives  from  various  South-American  species. 

3.  A  perfume  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  ver- 
vain.     Oil  of  verbena  (see  quots.). 

1858  SiMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Verbena^  an  otto,  one  of  the 
finest  perfumes,  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  citron- 
scented  leaves  of  Aloysia  citriodora.  Owing  to  its  high 
price  it  is.,  imitated.,  by  mixing  the  ottoof  lemon  grass  with 
rectified  spirits,  and  this  passes  as  oil  of  verbena,  1866 
Treas.  Bot.  1210/1  The  lemon-grass,  Andropogon  Schce- 
nanthus  07  A.  citratumyfrom  which  the  '  oil  of  verbena'  is 
extracted. 

VerbenaceOTlS  (vaabm^-Jas),  a.  Bot.  [See 
prec.  and  -ACEous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Verbenacem,  an  extensive  order  of  monopetalous 
(chiefly  tropical)  plants. 

1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  481/2  I'be  'white  mangrove' 
Avicennia,  a  verbenaceous  plant. 

Ve-rbenate,  v.  rare—*",  [f.  Vkbbeka.]  trans. 
To  strew  with  vervain.  (Webster,  18^7,  citing 
Drake.) 

Verbe'Ue.  rare.   [Anglicized  f,  Vepbena  ] 

fl.   (See  Vkkbena  1.)  Obs. 

1533  Bellenden  Livy  (S.T.S.)  1.  54  '  Deliucr  to  n:e,'  said 
(je  ffeciall,  '  the  herbe  namyt  verbene'.  H'id.  55  This 
fecial. -twichit  baith  his  hede  and  his  hare  with  Jje  herbe 
verbene. 

2.   A  plant  of  the  order  Verbenacege, 

1846  LiNDLEY  Veg.  Kingd.CtT,  The  properties  of  Verbenes 
are  much  the  ;.ame  as  those  of  Labiates.  Ibid.  664  By  far 
the  most  interesting  plant  ..  belonging  to  the  Order  of 
Verbenes  is  the 'leak.  iZjgCnssell's  Encycl.  Diet.,  Aloyiia, 
..a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the.  .Verbenes. 

t  ve-rberable,  a.  Obs.~°  [ad.  L,  verberabilis 
(Plautus).]     (See  quot.) 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.  (copying  Cooper),  Verberable,  that 
may  be,  oris  worthy  to  be  beaten. 

Verberant  (vsuberant),  a.  [ad.  1..  verberant-, 
verberans,  pres.  pple.  of  verbeiare'.  see  next.] 
Reverberant. 

1890  Advance  (Chicago)  23  Jan.,  He  was  grateful  then, 
that  he  had  escaped  before  the  streets  became  verberant 
with  such  shrill  echoes.  1891  Meredith  One  of  our  Cong, 
I.  xiii.  251  Like  the  verberant  twang  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment that  has  had  a  smart  blow. 

Verberate  (va-jber/t),  v.  [f.  L.  verberat-^ 
ppl.  stem  of  verberdre  to  beat,  flog,  f.  verber  a 
lash,  scourge,  blow,  Cf.  It.  verberarCi  Sp.  and  Pg. 
verberar,  obs.  F.  verberer."] 

1.  trans,  a.  To  i^trike  so  as  to  produce  a  sound, 
rare. 

1587  Mirr.  Mag.,  W/<^fl«acilxxv,  Thesounde  that  both  by 
sea  ^nd  land  out  flics,  Reboundes  againe,  and  verberaies 
the  skies.  1656  .Stanley  Hist.  Phiios.  I,  viii.  114  Hearing 
is  made  when  the  aire  betwixt  the  speaker  and  hearer  is 
verberated  in  a  circulation. 

b.  To  beat  or  strike  so  as  to  cause  pain,  esp. 
by  way  of  punishment. 

1625  Shirley  Love  Tricks  iii.  v,  You  shall  be  verberated, 
and  reverberated,  my  exact  piece  of  stolidity.  1656  Blount 
Glossogr.,  Verberate,  to  beat,  punish  or  strike.  1657  Abp. 
Sancroft  Mod.  Pol.  (ed.  7)  B7,  He  feels  sometimes,  those 
Bosome-quarrels  that  verberate  and  wound  his  Soul.  1873 
Leland  Egypt,  Sketch-Bk.  201  So  the  native  verberated  him 
till  he  reverberated.  x88o  Daily  Tel.  14  Oct.  5  It  was  proved 
..that  he  had  been  verberated  to  this  extent  while  with  his 
regiment 

t  c.  To  beat  or  whip  np  (a  substance).     Obs."'^ 

1657  ToMUNSON  Renon's  Disp.  648  Oyl  is  assumed,  ver- 
berated, and  washed  in  Fountain.water, 


VERBERATING. 

2.  intr.  To  vibrate  or  quiver, 

175s  T.  H.  Gkoker  Orl.  Fur.  xxxiv.  I,  A  fragrant  breeze 
..Made  the  air  trem'lous  verberate  (It.  tremolar\  around. 

Hence  VeTberating///.  a. 

1867  J.  B.  RosK  tr.  Virgil's  /Eneid  338  Crooked  beak  and 
verberating  wings. 

Verberation  (v5jl)er,f'*J'9n).  [ad.  L.  verbera- 
tio,  noun  of  action  from  verberdre  :  see  prec.  So 
F.  verberation  (i3-i4th  cent.),  Sp.  verberaciofty 
Pg.  verherafdo.'l 

1.  The  action  of  beating  or  striking,  or  the  fact  of 
being  struck,  so  as  to  produce  sound  ;  percussion. 

j6io  Healev  St.  Aug.  Citie  o/God  xvi.  vi,  (1620)  547  Not 
admitting  sound  or  verberation  of  aire.  ^696  Phillips  s.v., 
The  cause  of  sounds  that  proceed  from  the  Verberation  of 
the  Air.  17*8  Chambers  CycL  s.v.,  Sound. .arises  from  a 
Verberation  of  the  Air.  1865  Sala  Diary  Amer,  II.  131 
Canada  has  often  been  declared,  .to  be  'knocking  at  the  door 
of  the  Union  ' ; . .  if  Canada  ever  resorts  to  that  method  of 
verberation  [etc.]. 

b.  Reverberation  of  sound. 

1855  SiNGLFTos  Virgil  I.  186  Where  The  vaulted  rocks 
with  verberation  ring. 

t2,  (Seequot.)  Obs,-^ 

1688  Holme  Armoury  u.  387/2  A  Verberation,  or  Ver- 
berous  feeling;  a  smarting  pain,  as  when  we  arc  beaten 
with  rods,  whips,  or  scourges. 

3.  The  action  of  beating  or  striking  so  as  to 
cause  pain  or  hurt ;  esp.  flogging  or  scourging ; 
also,  a  blow  or  stroke. 

C1730  Arbuthsot  (J.),  Redness  and  inflammation;  all 
the  effects  of  a  soft  press  or  verberation,  1768  Blackstose 
Cotttm.  III.  120  The  Cornelian  law.  .prohibited  pulsation  as 
well  as  verberation;  distinguishing  verberation,  which  was 
accompanied  with  pain,  from  pulsation  which  was  attended 
with  none.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat,  Hist.  (1862)  11.  427  It  is 
by  the  strong  folds  of  the  body,  by  the  fierce  verberatJons 
of  the  tail,  that  the  enemy  is  destroyed,  i860  Thackeray 
Round.  Papers,  Lazy  little  Boy,  The  anger,  or.  .the  ver. 
berations  of  his  schoolmaster.  \Z^^Daily^  Tel.-zi  July,  The 
beadle,  alas  !  was  armed  with  a  different  instrument  of  ver- 
beration. i895C/«WJ.  Rev.A^xW  146/1  It  is  idle  to  translate 
*go  on  striking  ',  for  the  word  is  found  repeatedly  when  the 
verberation  had  not  yet  started. 

Verberative,  a.  [f.  Vebberatk  f. :  see 
-ATIVE.]     Addicted  to  the  practice  of  flogging. 

1866  Pall  Mail  G.  I  Aug.  9  Her  mother  was  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian of  the  verberative  school. 

Verbere,  southern  ME.  var.  Forbear  v. 

t  VeTberous,  a.  Obs.—^  [f.  L.  verber  a  blow.] 

x688  [lee  Verberation  2J. 

Verbiage  (v^-ibied,^).  [a.  F,  verbiage  (17th  c), 
irreg.  f.  1^.  verb-tim  word :  see  -age.  So  Pg. 
verbiagem^ 

1,  Wording  of  a  superabundant  or  superfluous 
character;  abundance  of  words  without  necessity 
or  without  much  meaning;  excessive  wordiness. 

aty*t  Prior  Dial.  Locke  <V  Motitaigne  275  Without.. 
being  guided  by  any  sort  of  Verbiage  like  this.  1738  War- 
burton  Div.  Lfgat.  I.  69  The  Matter,  when. .cleared  from 
the  Perplexity  of  his  abounding  Verbiage,  lies  open  to  this 
easy  Answer.  1787  Charlotte  Smith  Rom.  Real  Life  I. 
167  The  repetitions  and  verbiage  of  the  pleadings  [have 
been)  reduced.  1858  Sears  Athan,  i.  iit.  20  In  vain  you 
take  refuge  in  abstractions  and  verbiage.  1880  L.  Stephen 
Pope  iii.  73  The  Homeric  phrase  is  thus  often  muffled  and 
deadened  by  Pope's  verbiage. 

2.  Diction,  wording,  verbal  expression. 

1804  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1835)  III.  153  All  that 
is  nothing  ;  the  previous  verbiage  [of  the  treaty]  is  thought 
sufficient  to  bind  us.  1814  New  Brit.  Theatre  III.  286  The 
language  of  the  dialogue  is  as  familiar  as  the  verbiage  of 
the  parlour  fireside.  i88j  Fakrar  Earl^  Ckr.  1.  186  Inde- 
pendently of  this  distinctiveness  of  verbiage  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  two  Epistles  in  the  general  form  of 
thought. 

Hence  [or  f.  F.  verhiager  vb.]  VerMa'g'eTle. 

1817  Hlackvj.  Mag.  I.  469  Her  obscurity, — her  high- 
sounding  phrases, — ..and  all  the  imposing  apparatus  of 
verbiagerie,  are  not  unsparingly  employed. 

Verbicide  ^  (v5*ibis.^id).  [f.  L.  verbi-^  verbum 
word  +  -ciDE  I.]  One  who  mutilates  or  destroys  a 
word. 

1867  Independent  (N.  V.)  2  May  (Cent.),  These  clownish 
verbicides  have  carried  their  antics  to  the  point  of  di«;gust. 
1894  Let,  in  Melbourne  Argus  10  Jan.,  It  is  this  laziness  in 
speaking  which  makes  them  [the  Australians]  grow  up 
habitual  verbicides. 

Verbicide 2,   [f. as  prec.  +  -cide 2.]    The  act 

of  destroying  the  sense  or  value  of  a  word  ;  the 
perversion  of  a  word  from  its  proper  meaning. 

1858O.  W.  Holmes  v4«A  Breakf.-t.  i.  (1859I  10  Homicide 
and  Tvr^/c/i/tf— that  is,  violent  treatment  of  a  word  with 
fatal  resultsto  its  legitimate  meaning. . — are  alike  forbidden. 
1886  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  177  It  is  'verbicide  '  in  a  higher  sense 
than  that  in  which  Oliver  Wendell  HolmesappHed  the  term 
to  punning. 

Verblfication  (vaibifik^Jan).  [See  next  and 
-FiCATiON.]  The  action  of  converting  a  substantive 
into  a  verb. 

1871  Earle  Philol.  Kng.  ToH^e  vi.  25c>  Reason  will  be 
given,  .for  supposing  that  it  had  its  beginnmgin  the  verbifi- 
cation  of  a  French  substantive.  1884  Trans.  Amer.  Philol, 
Assoc.  XV.  p.  xxxii,  The  Kingua^es  of  Maskokt  affinity., 
have  the  power  of  expressing  accidental  and  real  existence 
by  a  verbification  of  the  noun. 

Verbify  (vs-jbifsi),  v,  [f.  Verb  i+-(i)fy.] 
trans.  To  convert  (a  noun^  etc.)  into  a  verb.  Also 
eibsoL 

a  181)  [see  ppl,  a.  \.     1871  Earls  Pkihi.  Eng,  Tongue  1S3 
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Not  only  does  the  language  avail  itself  of  this  facility  of 
verbifying  a  noun,  but  even  [etc.].  1884  Trans.  Amer. 
Philol.  A  ssoc.y^ .  p.  xxvii.  Nouns  become  verbified  by  the 
appending  of  inflectional  affixes,  generally  suffixes,  and  are 
inflected  like  verbs.  Ibid.  p.  xxxii,  Hitchiti  verbifies  in  the 
same  manner. 

So  "Ve'rbified,  Ve'rbifying///.  adjs, 

a  18x3  Murray  Hist,  Europ.  Lang  (1823J  II.  265  A  con^ 
sonant  or  long  vowel  may  intervene,  which  vowel  or  con- 
sonant may  be  justly  called  the  verbifying  consignificative. 
18S4  Trans.  A  uier.  Philol.  Assoc.  XV.  p.  xxxii,  An  instance 
of  a  verbified  substantive,  miki, '  chief  ,  was  presented  above. 

Verbigerate  (vajbi-d^er^'t),  v,  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L,  verbigerdre  to  talk,  chat,  f.  verbi-,  verbum 
vfOT^+gerS're  to  conduct,  carry  on.] 

+  1.  intr,  (Seequot.)  Obs,-'' 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.^  Verbigerate,  to  speak,  to  talk,  to 
noise  abroad. 

2.  Palh.  To  go  on  repeating  the  same  word  or 
phrase  in  a  meaningless  fashion,  as  a  symptom  of 
mental  disease. 

189J  TuKK  Diet.  PsychoL-Med.  II.  1355/1  The  patient 
repeats  in  a  verbigeratmg  monotone  the  sentence,  '  Please, 
do  give  me  the  keys'. 

Jlence  Verbig-eration.    Path. 

1891  in  Cent.  Dict.^  189J  Tuke  Diet.  Psychol.  Med.  11. 
'.355/1  Verbigeration  is  an  abnormal  and  unnecessary  repeti- 
tion  of  words.  Ibid.  1355/2  Verbigeration  as  a  symptom,  is 
not  rare.  1899  Allbuti's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  345  Verbigera- 
tion has  been  noticed  in  some  during  the  post-paroxysmal 
automatism. 

Verbill,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Warble. 

Ve-rbing,  vbl  sb,  [f.  Verb  i.]  The  using  of 
words  as  verbs. 

1757  Mrs.  Griffith  Lett,  Henry  ^  Frances  (1767)  IV. 
60  As  to  the  Nouning  and  Verbing,  which  he  so  heavily 
charged  you  with,  I  told  him.. that  you  never  confounded 
Grammar. 

VerbleSS  (vaubles),  a,  [f.  Verb  -h  -less.] 
'Having  no  verb, 

<zi849  H.  Coleridge  Ess.  (1851)  I.  75  What  is  called  a 
fluent  man,.,  in  whose  discourse  are  no  verbless  nominative 
cases.  iSsiB  J.  Robertson /*(?<//«  80  The  noun  less,  verbless 
tongue.  194^  Daily  Chron.  27  Jan.  4/7  After  searching 
through  a  solid  page  of  verbless  matter. 

Verbo-  (vaubt?),  irreg.  comb,  form  of  L.  verbum 
word,  employed  in  a  few  nonce-words,  as  verbo- 
to'micai^  verbo'iomisty  verbo'tomy. 

Also,  in  recent  use,  verboma'ftia,  •ma'niac. 

i8<n  (title).  Hints  to  Legislators,  by  W.  P.  RusscI,  Verbo- 
tomist  1804  W.  P.  Russel  {title),  Verbotomical  Spelling, 
book.  1805  —  (title),  Verbotomy,  or  a  classical  improved 
vocabulary,  .of  the  English  language. 

t  Verbocixia*tioil.  Obs.  rare,  [a.  F.  verboci- 
nation  (Rabelais),  f.  L.  verb-um,  after  ratiocina^ 
tion.']     Expression  of  ideas  by  means  of  words. 

1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  u.  vi.  31  We  despumate  the 
Latial  verbocination.  1694  Mottkux  Rabelais  v.  252 
Where  Rules  to  polish  Loquels  are  prescrib'd,  and  Doct 
Verbocination  is  imbib'd. 

Verbose  (.vsib^u's),  a,  [ad.  L.  verbos-us,  f, 
verbum  word.  Cf.  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  verbosOy  OF.  verbos, 
mod.F.  (from  17th  c.)  verbeux^ 

1.  Expressed  in  an  unnecessary  number  of  words ; 
prolix,  wordy, 

i67»  Penn  Spir,  Truth  Vind.  8  Which  I  am  assur'd  is 
quite  another  thing,  from  what  is  Verbose,  Abusive  Cavel- 
hng.  Airy,  and  meerly  Notional.  i68x  H.  Nevile  Plato 
Redixt.  159  For  there  was  no  need  to  make  Acts  verbose, 
when  the  great  Persons  could  presently  force  the  Execution 
of  them,  fjmx  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  xlviiL  357  [They]  fore- 
saw, that  in  these  conferences,  .there  would  happen  nothing 
but  verbose  janglings  and  endless  disceptations.  1756-7 
tr.  Keysler's  Trar.  (1760)  I.  170  A  verbose,  but  not^  a  very 
elegant  inscription.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <5-  F.  xxviii.  (1787) 
III.  -jsnole.  Few  facts,  and  few  sentiments,  can  be  extracted 
from  his  verbose  correspondence.  i8s6  F.  Reynolds  Life 
^  Times  11.97  Wilkes, -.instead  of  attempting  to  gain 
silence,  by  any  verbose  circumlocutory  appeal,  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  point.  1841  W.  SpALniNG  Italy  ^  It.  Isl.  II.  392 
His  style,  .is  not  only  inartificially  complex,  but  verbose  to 
the  very  brink  of  tediousness.  187*  Burton  Hist.  Scot.  Ixix. 
(1873)  VI.  164  Countless  papers,  expressed  in.. verbose  and 
tedious  tenor. 

2.  Using  an  excessive  number  of  words ;  writing 
or  speaking  at  excessive  length  ;  long-winded. 

16^  Washington  Milton's  Def.  People  Eng.  M.'s  Wks, 
1851  VIII.  Pref.  I,  I  fear,  lest.. I  might  seem  to  deserve 
justly  to  be  accounted  a  verbose  and  silly  Defender.  1716 
Ayi.iffe  Parergon  56  They  ought  to  be  brief,  and  not  too 
verbose  in  their  way  of  speaking.  X776  Adam  Smith  W.  N. 
II.  iv.  (1869)  I.  35B  The  conveyances  of  a  verbose  attorney. 
i8ao  Scott  Monast.  x,  Undergoing  the  legends  of  the  dull 
and  verbose  Father  Nicolas.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  li. 
$  3.  67  Dudo  of  S.  Quentin,  a  verbose  and  confused  writer, 
has  preserved  the  earliest  Norman  traditions. 
b.  quasi-art'z/.  In  a  verbose  manner. 

1791  Cowper  Odyss.  xvri.  474  Peace  !  answer  not  verbose 
a  man  like  htm. 

Verbosely  (vaib^a'sU),  adv,  [f.  prec.  -t-  -lt  2  ] 
In  a  verbose  manner ;  wordily, 

1775  in  Ash.  1784  Cowper  Ep,  %  Hill  44,  I  hate  long 
arguments,  verbosely  spun.  1794  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly 
Rev,  XIII,  45  Passages  may  be  found  which  will  seem  to 
have  been  rendered  indolently  or  verbosely.  1909  Sat.  Rev. 
29  Nov,  683/2  Miss  Taylor.,  tells  the  story  effectively  if  a 
little  verbosely. 

VerboseneSS  (vsibJu-snes),  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  character  or  quality  of  being  verbose ; 
verbosity. 

17*7  Bailey  (voL  II),  Verbosttess,  the  using  many  Words, 


VERDAGE. 

Fulness  of  Words,  Prolixity  in  Discourse.  1748  Richard- 
son C/amja  (i8n)  III.  73,  I  don't  often  gratify  him 
..with  giving  him  the  praise  for  his  verboseness.  11797 
H.  Walpole  George  II  (1847)  Il.xi.  378  When  his  verbose- 
ness did  not  persuade,  he  quickened  it  with  impertinence. 
1843  Eraser's  Mag.  XXVIII.  73  He  has  been  mesmerised 
into  a  mystical  verboseness  without  positive  thought. 

t  Verbosious,  (7.  Obs.—^    =  Verbose  a.  3. 

1676  J.  Smith  Old  Age  (ed.  2)  258  Among  all  the  Ver- 
bosious Graecians  there  is  not  one  compleat  Tract  upon  this 
Subject  only. 

Verbosity  (vaib^'siti).  Also  6  verboaitee, 
6-7  -tie.  [a.  F.  verbosity  (i6th  cent.),  or  ad.  L. 
(post-classical)  verbdsitaSy  f.  verbosus  Verbose  a. 
Cf.  It.  verbositd,  Sp.  verbosidad,  Pg.  -idade."]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  verbose ;  superfluity  of 
words ;  wordiness,  prolixity. 

154a  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  74  b,  Diogenes  noted  Plato 
of  unmesurable  verbositee.  1^8  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  i.  18 
He  draweth  out  the  thred  of  his  verbositie,  finer  then  the 
staple  of  his  argument,  a  1610  Heai.ey  Theophrastus  {1636) 
29  Seeking  the  like  occasions  of  pratHng  and  verbosity. 
1649  Milton  Eikon.  ix.  Wks.  1851  III.  397  It  were  an  end- 
less work  to  walk  side  by  side  with  the  Verbosity  of  this 
Chapter,  a  1680  Butler  Rem.  (1759)  I.  373  But  O!  the 
Verbosity  of  thy  Writings  1  1781  Mme.  D'Abblay  Diary 
May,  He  gave  his  opinion,  .with  an  emptiness  and  ver- 
bosity, that  rendered  the  whole  dispute.. ridiculous.  1837 
Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  i.  ii.  §31  Vitello,  avoiding  the  tedious- 
ness of  Arabian  verbosity,  is  far  more  readable  than  Alhazen. 
1898  BonLEV  France  II.  in.  iv.  197  A  high  standard  of  style 
IS  a  check  on  rash  verbosity. 

b.  With  pi.  An  instance  of  this. 

1665  Glanvill  Scepsis  Set,  116  These  Verbosities  emascu- 
late the  understanding,  and  render  it  slight  and  frivolous. 

+  VeTbous,  a.   Obs.  rare,   «  Verbose  a, 

1657  G.  Starkev  Helmont's  Vind.  46  Which  Art.. hath 
been  opposed,  slandered,  reproached,  reviled  and  gainsaid 
by  the  verbous,  railing  Galenists.  1639  O.  Walker  Oratory 
A  4  b,  To  be  Concise  for  the  Pen  ; . .  Vet  more  circumlocu- 
tory and  verbous  for  extempore-speech. 

Verbroyde,  var,  pa.  pple,  Fobbraid  v.  Obs, 

II  Verbum  sap.  [A  shortening  of  L.  verbum 
sapienti  sat  est  *  a  word  is  sufficient  to  a  wise 
person '.]  A  phrase  used  in  place  of  making  a 
full  statement  or  explanation,  implying  that  an 
intelligent  person  may  easily  infer  what  is  left 
unsaid,  or  understand  the  reasons  for  reticence. 

Examples  of  the  full  phrase,  and  of  the  shortened  forms 
verbum  sapienti  {sat),  occur  in  English  works  from  at  least 
1602  onwards.  The  wording  appears  to  be  a  combination 
of  verbum  sat  est  (see  next)  and  dictum  sapienti  sat  est, 
both  of  which  are  used  by  Plautus,  the  latteralso  by  Terence. 

1818  T,  MooRF.  Fudge  Earn,  in  Paris  vi.  6  But  never  fear — 
I  know  my  chap,  And  he  knows  me,  too — zerbufu  sap.  i8a8 
Lytton  Pelham  xxiv,  I  am  very  sorry  I  could  not  see  you 
to  breakfast— a  particular  engagement  prevented  me — verb- 
%mt  sap.  i86z  W.  Collins  No  Name  III,  12,  I  say  no  more. 
Verbum  sap. 

11  Verbum  sat.  Also  eat  verbum.  [See  note 
to  prec]     A  phrase  used  to  conclude  a  statement, 
*  implying  that  further  explanation  or  comment  is 
tmnecessary  or  unadvisable. 
In  the  first  quot.  perhaps  equivalent  to  prec' 
1640 Evelyn  Corr.  (1850)  III.  49  Against  which  [conquest] 
I  find  most  men  inclined  to  oppose,  by  a  juncture  with  the 
new  Commonwealth.   Verbum  sat  — .    x668  in  Extr.  St.  P. 
rel.  Friends  iii.  (1912)  277  He  say  they  are  not  of  y«  brood 
of  y«  old  Presbitcrian.  verbum  sat.    1838  Thackeray  Misc. 
Ess,  {1885)  129  Verbum  fa/— this  naughty  'Somnolency' 
ought  to  go  to  sleep  in  her  night-gown.     1856  Kane  Arct. 
ExpU  II.  xix.  195  The  thing  can  be  done,  and  we  did  it  : 
sett  verbum. 

Verby  (vsubi),  a,  rare—^.  [f.  Verb  -i-  -t.] 
Abounding  in  verbs, 

<Ti845  Hood  Sir  John  Doivring  10  No  grammar  too  abs- 
truse he  meets  However  dark  and  verby. 

Vercifier,  obs,  f.  Versifier.  Verclef,  south- 
cm  ME.  pa.  t.  oiforcleave  For-  pref,'^  5  b. 

tVerd,  sb,  Obs,  [a.  obs.  F.  verd  (=  Cat 
verd,  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  verde).—L,virid-em,  viridis  : 
cf.  Vert  sb,^] 

1.  Her,  The  tincture  green  or  vert. 

fX45o  J.  Metham  Wks.  (E.E.T.S.)  36  For  Arge,  [w]hos 
Icyng  a  lebard  passaund  Off  syluer  in  uerd  bare,  he  vsyd 
greuys  that  with  grene  were  dyght, 

2.  trans/.  Verdancy,  freshness. 

X603  Harsnet  Pop.  Impost.  121  For  Reliques. .  worke  like 
an  Apothecaries  potion  or  new  Ale :  they  have  best  strength 
and  verd  at  the  first. 

3.  Forest-verdure;  =Vertj(5.i  i, 

1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  261  b  {heading),  Verde  or  Vert. 
1664  in  Spelman'^s  Gloss. 

4.  Gcol.    ^  =  Green-stone  i. 

1795  W.  TooKE  View  Russian  Enip.  I.  142  There  are  like- 
wise, .mica  spathosa,  verd,  serpentine,.. and  marlstone. 

Verd,  southern  ME.  var.  pa.  t,  of  Fere  7a^   Obs. 

tVerd,  t'-  Obs."^  [Back-forrafition  from  next.] 
trans.  To  sow  for  verdage.     In  quot.  absol. 

1778  (W.  H.  Marshall]  Minutes  Agric,  Digest  60  If 
Verdage  and  Pasturage  be  wanted,  verd  with  Spring-Corn 
and  Ley-Graces. 

t  Ve'rdage,  sb,  Obs.  [f.  verd-  (as  in  verdure^ 
+  -AGE:  introduced  by  Marshall.  Cf.  Y,  verdage 
young  grain  ploughed  in  as  manure.]  *  Green 
herbage,  cut  and  given  to  cattle  green  '  (Marshall). 

1778  [W.  H,  Marshall]  Minutes  Agric.  9  June  1775,  The 
weeds  arc  now  tender  and  full  of  saj),  and  make  very  good 
verdage.  Ibid.,  Digest  74  Lucerne  is  an  excellent  Spring- 
verdage.    Ibid.  84  Clover  and  Tare  verdage. 
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Hence  tToTdage  z\  trans.,  to  cut  or  use  as 
Tcrdage.     Also  with  off, 

X778  [W.  H.  Marshall]  Minutes  Agric^  Digest  62  Plow- 
in  or  Verdage-offa  foul  Crop.  Ibid.  71  Verdaging  the  Corn 
encourages  the  young  Grasses,  ibid,  "ji  Verdage  weedy 
margins  early  in  Summer. 

Verdancy  (va-jdansi).     [See  Vkrdant  a.  and 

-ANCY.] 

L  The  quality,  condition,  or  character  of  being 
verdant;  greenness. 

1631  May  tr.  Barclays  Mirr.  Mindes  T.  39  But  the  greatest 
delight  is,  that  soe  faire  a  verdancy  is  almost  distinguished 
into  diuerse  colours.  Ibid,  100  England  abounding  in  rich 
pastures,  .doth  cuery  where  delight  the  eyes  of  the  beholders 
with  a  most  bcauiifuU  \xrdancy.  x88a  Gd  Words  608 
Yellow  freckles  in  some  leaves  may  liestrew  a  surface  of 
unfadcd  verdancj'.  1888  Harper's  Mag.  July  220  We  see 
..the  same  wonderful  varieties  of  verdancy. 
t  b.  iransf.  Freshness  of  appearance.   Oi'S.~^ 

1678  NoRRis  Coii.  Misc.  (1699)  368  Had  not  the  Youth  and 
Verdancy  of  her  Face  contradicted  the  ripeness  of  her  Dis- 
coursings,  j-ou  would  have  thought  her  well  in  years. 

2.  yTf.  Innocence,  inexperience ;  rawness,  sim- 
plicity. 

1849  W.  S.  Mayo  Kaloolak  xxxvii,  True,  in  the  verdancy 
of  youthful  sentiment,  many  a  one  has  shrunk  from  the 
profane  association  of  ruby  Hps  with  the  processes  of  mxstica- 
tion  and  deglutition.  1863  Baily's  Mag.  Jan,  358  Alas  for 
my  verdancy ! 

Verdant  (vaudant),  a.  Also  7  verdent.  [f. 
verd'  (as  in  verdure)  +  -ant,  perhaps  partly  after 
L.  viridant-^  viridanSy  pres.  pple.  of  viriddre,  f. 
viridis  green.  Cf.  also  OF.  verdeant  {virdeant)^ 
verdoiant  (F.  verdoyant),'\ 

1.  Of  a  green  hue  or  colour ;  green :  a.  Of 
vegetation. 

1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  \.  i  Chryses . . With  verdant  crown, 
wherewith  Apoll  his  seemelyhead  had  clad.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  I,  ix,  13  The  verdant  gras  my  couch  did  goodly  dight. 
1633  Cowt.EY  Canstantia  114  Th'  verdant  grasse  was  dew'd 
with  many  a  teare.  i66s  J.  Davies  tr.  Mandelslo's  Tra7>. 
267  Fruit-trees,.. which  keep  on  their  verdant  Liveries  all 
the  year  long.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  «f  P.  64  The 
Walks  which  before  were  covered  with  Nature's  verdent 
awnitig..are  now  open  to  the  Sun.  1764  R.  Lloyd 
Capricious  Lovers  v.  ii.  When  eve  embrowns  the  verdant 
grove.  1796  H.  Hukter  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799) 
in.  334  We  soon  discovered  the  profound  and  verdant 
forests  which  cover  Celtic  Gaul.  184s  Loudon  Suburban 
Hort.  337  Where  ornamental  hedges  and  other  verdant 
architectural  structures  are  to  be  grown.  1853  Kane 
Grinnell  Exp.  K  (1856)  474  Crowned  each  with  its  little 
verdant  tuft, — ten  radishes! 

b.  In  other  applications,    rare. 

1649  Lovelace  Grasshopper  Poems  35  Poore  verdant 
foole  \sc.  a  grasshopper],  and  now  green  Ice  !  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  IX.  501  [The]  Serpent..  With  burnisht  Neck  of  verdant 
Gold,  erect  Amidst  nis  circling  Spires.  1738  Gray  Tasso  67 
Here  the  soft  emerald  smiles  of  verdant  hue. 

2.  Green  with  vegetation;  characterized  by 
abundance  of  verdure. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  ii.  17  Streames  of  purple  bloud  new 
dies  the  verdant  fields.  1647  Ogilby  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  322 
Gliding  Streams.. Which  border  nigh  the  Quiver'd  Persian 
Land,  And  verdant  Egypt  Marl  with  fruitful  Sand.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  vni.  631  The  parting  Sun  IJeyond  the  Earths 
green  Cape  and  verdant  Isles  Hesperian  sets.  1738  Wesley 
Ps.  xxiii.  ii.  Where  peaceful  Rivers  soft  and  slow  Amid  the 
verdant  Landskip  flow.  1784  Cowper  Task  vl  70  As  I 
tread  The  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oaks  and  elms.  1815 
Elphinstone  Acc.  Caubul  (1842)  \.  381  In  the  midst  of  a 
verdant  and  pleasing  country,  which  enjoys  a  temperate 
climate.  1817  Moore  Lalla  R.^  Fire- Worshippers  iv.  go 
Like  those  verdant  spots  that  bloom  Around  the  crater's 
burning  lips.  1868  Miss  Braddon  Dead  Sea  F.  ii,  The 
verdant  avenues  and  placid  water. 

3.  ^j^.  Of  persons  :  Green,  inexperienced,  gullible. 
1824  Byron  ^uan  xv.  xciii.  Because  my  business  is  to 

dress  society,  And  stuff  with  sage  that  very  verdant  goose. 
1854  Poultry  Chron.  I.  263/2,  I  spoke  of  simple  facts  in  my 
own  experience,  and  with  the.  .object  of  warning  'verdant  * 
purchasers.  1869  Punch  14  Aug.  57/1  Flush  of  his  money 
and  just  as  refreshingly  verdant. 
Hence  "Ve'rdantness,  verdancy,  rarer-^, 
17*7  Bailey  (vol.  II),  Verdantness,  a  flourishing,  bright, 
or  lively  Greenness. 

II  Verd-antique,  verd  antique  (vaud  an- 

trk).    Also  9  verde-.    [Oldtr  K  (now  vert  an- 
tique\  '  antique  green '.    Cf.  Verde  antico.] 

L  An  ornamental  variety  of  marble,  consisting 
chiefly  of  serpentine  mixed  with  calcite  and  dolo- 
mite. 

X745  PococKE  Descr.  East  II.  i.  193  The  hills  of  Antioch 
are  part  of  them  of  a  crumbling  stone,  like  verd  antique. 
^7^S^^"l-  Trans.  XLIX.  109  Columns  of  verd' antique  and 
oriental  alabaster.  1806  J.  Pinkekton  Recollect.  Paris  II. 
139  Egyptian  breccia,  .has  been  mistaken  for  the  serpentine- 
marble,  called  verd  antique.  1838  Macaulav  in  Trevelyan 
Li/eyu.  (1876)  II.  52,  I  should  like  to  see  the  walls  of  St. 
Paul's  incrusted  with  porphyry  and  verde  antique.  1884 
Ma0.  Art  Apr.  226/1  Its  design  must  have  been  made 
entirely  to  suit  the  twelve  columns  of  verd-antique  which 
surround  its  walls. 

atirib.  1828  Lights  *  Shades  II.  282  A  verd-antique 
pitcher  with  an  ear.  1857  Dana  Min.  (1862)  147  Serpentine 
fcn-ms  a  handsome  marble  when  polished,  especially  when 
mixed  with  limestone,  constituting  z'crd-  mtique  marble. 

b.  Oriental  verd-antique,  green  porphyry.  Oc- 
casionally without  adj.     Also  atirib. 

i8s»  E.  Barber  Painters'  (etc.)  Assist.  75  To  imitate 
Oriental  Vcrdanlique  Marble.  1857  Dana  Min.  (1862)  356 
Green  porphyry  is  the  oriental  verd  antique  of  the  ancients, 


and  was  held  in  high  esteem,  1879  Rutlev  .V^«//.  Rocks 
xii.  240  The  verde-antique  porphyry  is  one  of  the  diabase- 
porphyrites. 

2.  A  green  incrustation  on  brass  or  copper; 
verdigris. 

<zi83S  Mrs.  Hemans  Last  li-'asp  Scot.  Poems  (1849)  523 
Never  may  housemaid  wipe  the  verd  antique  From  coin  of 
thine.  1851  D.  Wilson  Prek.  Ann.  in,  v.  447  Another 
example..,  covered  with  verd  antique,  is  a  light  beautiful 
bracelet. 

Verdantly  (v5*jdantli),  adv.  [f.  Vekdant  a, 
+  -LY  -.]  In  a  green  or  verdant  manner ;  freshly, 
flourishingly. 

i8»8  MooRE  Believe  jue,  if  all  those  endearing  young 
charms  i,  Around  the  dear  ruin  each  wish  of  my  heart 
Would  entwine  itself  verdantly  still.  1847  in  Webster. 
1889  Gretton  Memory's  Harkb.  257  The  special  song  of 
Madame  A.  was  '  With  verdure  clad  . . .  Madame  B.  elected 
to  be  *  verdantly '  clothed. 

b.  \vi  a  raw  or  inexperienced  manner ;   greenly. 

1864  R,  Kimball  Was  he  successful^  i.  xiii.  151  Perhaps 
to  give  the  young  fellow  who  was  so  verdantly  staring  at 
him  a  start. 

t  Verdate.  Chem,  Ohs.  [f.  Vebd-ic  a,  +  -ate  1 
I  c]     (See  quot.  1859.) 

1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  256/1  The  earthy  or  metallic 
7'crditcs  are  yellow,  while  the  z/erdates  of  the  same  bases 
are  green,  1859  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.,  Verdate,.. z.  com. 
bination  ofverdicacid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

Verd-aznre,  a*  rare~~^.  [ad.  It,  verdazzurro 
sea-green  :  see  Verd  .y^.  and  Azure  a.  Cf,  obs.  F. 
verd d'azttr  (Cotgr.),  used  by  Holland  /V/«_j'  (1601) 
ir.  528.]     Of  a  bluish-green  colour  ;  sea-green. 

1876  Whitney  Sights  ^  Ins.  xxxiii.  II.  147  The  gold- 
green  water  that,  out  from  the  mountain  shadows,  grew 
verd-azure  in  the  sun. 

t  Verdazurine,  a.  Obs-^  [See  prec.  and 
-ine2.]     Bluish-green;  sea-green. 

i68i  Grew  Musxuni  iii.  iii.  iii.  34^  A  Verdazurine  Bole. 
So  I  call  it,  for  that  it  is  on  the  out-side  of  a  blewish-green, 
like  Verdegriese. 

Verde,  southern  ME.  van  Fbrd  sb}-  and  pa.  t. 
Fere  v,^  Obs. 
tVerd^.    Obs.  rare.    Also  verdi(e.     [ad.  It. 

verdia  or  F.  verdie^    =  next. 

c  1645  Howell  /,£■//.  (1650)  II.  74  Nor  is  ther  in  Italy  any 
wine  transported  to  England  but  in  bottles,  as  Ferde' a.nd 
others.  Ibid.  (1655)  iV.  16  They  must  not  be  us'd  like 
Saffron  bags,  or  Verde  bottles  which  are  thrown  into  soin 
by-corner  when  the  wine  and  spice  are  taken  out  of  them. 
1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Verdi,  a  kind  of  white  Muscadine 
wine. 

Verde*a.  Also  8  verd(e)dea.  [a.  It.  verd^a 
(whence  F.  verd^e,  Pg.  verdea),  f.  verde  green.]  A 
wine  made  of  a  white  grape  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Arcetri  near  Florence.    Also  attrib, 

a  i6a5  Fletcher  &  Mass.  Elder  Bro.  n.  i.  Say  it  had 
been  at  Rome,  and  seen  the  Relique^,  drunk  your  Verdea 
Wine,  and  rid  at  Naples.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.y  Verdea, 
a  kind  of  white  Muscadine  wine,  made  in  Toscany,  which 
is  sometimes  brought  into  England  in  bottles.  1719  Boyer 
Diet.  Royals,  Verd^e,..'Verd-dea.,  While-Florentine  Wine. 
1760  Baretti  Ital.  Diet.,  Verdea,  a  kind  of  white  grapes 
called  Verdedea,  of  which  is  made  a  kind  of  wine,  called 
also  Verdedea.  1833  C.  Redding  Hist.  Mod.  Wines  {1851) 
278  The  celebrated  Verdea  is  a  white  wine,  having  a  bright 
green  tinge,  grown  at  Arcetri ;  it  was  formerly  held  in  high 
esteem.  1845  Encycl.  Metrop.  XXV.  1285/1. 
b.  transf.  (See  quot.) 

1858  SiMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,Verdea,  a  white  Tunisian  wine. 

II  Verde  antico.     [it.]   =  Verd-antique  i. 

^753  Chatnbers"  CycL  Suppl.  s.v.  Marble,  Carystium 
Marmor..;  the  Italian  antiquaries  particularly  mean  this, 
by  a  name_  also  in  use  among  us,  and  prostituted  to  every 
other  species  of  green  marble,  the  verde  antique.  1765 
Smollett  Trav.  Italy  xxviii.  Wks.  (1841)  756/2  The  great 
profusion  of  granite,  porphyry,  jasper,  verde  antico,  Japis- 
lazuli,  and  other  precious  stones.  1839  Penny  CycL  XIV. 
409/1  Some  Verde  Antico,  as  that  dug  near  Susa  in  Pied- 
mont. 1883  Miss  Braddon  Gold.  Calf  11.  vl.  185  Placid 
gods  and  goddesses  smirking  at  vacancy,  on  pedestals  of 
verde  antico.^  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  52()/i  The  famous 
7'e rde  antico  is  a  rock  of  this  character  [i.e.  serpentinous 
limestone]. 

Verdegreace,  -gres(e,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Verdigris. 

Verdeour,  variant  of  VerdourI  Obs. 

tVerder^  Obs.  Also  6  vardar.  [var.  of 
Verdour  1,  with  weakened  ending  on  the  analogy 
of  agent-nouns  in  -ourj  -er^  -ar."] 

1.  =  Verdour  1  2,  Verdure  3  :  a.  In  plural, 

1500  Inv.  in  Ann.  Reg.  (1768)  n.  134  One  dozen  of 
cushions  of  verders  stuffed  with  feathers.  154a  in  Harrison 
Ann.  Old  Manor  Ho.  (1893)  207,  vij  peces  of  smale  verders 
storyed  with  bests  &  fTowles ;  iiij  peces  of  verders  paued  with 
redd  and  white.  1547  in  Kempe  Losely  MSS.  (1836)  152 
Sixe  longe  carpytts  of  grene  vardars,  with  flowers  ly ned  with 
caiivys.  1660  in  Statutes  of  Realm  (1819)  V.  198/1  Verders 
of  Tapistry  with  haire.  166a  in  Stat,  at  Large,  Ireland 
(1765)  II.  417  Verders  Tapistry,  containing  eight  or  ten  ells 
with  hair. 

b.   In  singular. 

i5aa-3  Inv.  mArchaeol.  (i86o)XXXVin.  364  A  counter, 
paynt  of  verder  and  a  pleyn  cubborde.  Ibid.,  ijogret  cown- 
terpoyntes  of  verder.  1535-6  in  Dugdale  Monast.  Angl. 
(1823)  IV.  542  0nechareofletherfrynged  with  one  cuysshon 
of  verder.  1594  Inv.\x\Archaeol.  (1884)  XLVIII.  126  Item 
two  wollen  blancketes  and  a  coveringe  of  verdere  xl  s. 

2.  =  Verdure  4.    rare—^. 

153a  More  Confut.  TindnleVlks.  357/1  That  theolde  hol- 
some  wine.. offend  their  dronken  taste,  because  it  is  not  so 
walowc  swetc  but  drinketh  more  of  the  verder. 


f  Verder  2.  Obs.rare.  [a.  AF.  verder  (13- 
14th  c.)  --=  OK.  and  F.  verdier  Vehdier.  See 
also  Verdour  2.]    =  Verderer  ^  i. 

a  1625  Sir  H.  Finch  Laxu  (1636)  497  De  exonerando  virid- 
arioforestx,  to  discharge  a  verder  of  the  forest  in  like  sort. 
1717  Hist.  Keg.,  Chronot.  Reg.  41  Thomas  Gage,  Esq., 
elected  Verder  of  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

t  Verder  3,  ?mispr.  for  Verger  3. 

a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII,  214  [The]  high  Constable 
of  England  bearyng  the  verder  of  siluer  appertainyng  to  y' 
office  of  Constableship. 

t  Verderer^,  Obs.~'^  [Extended  form  of 
Verder  1 :  cf.  next.]   <=  Verdures. 

ci^$o  Disc.  Cojumon  Weal  Fug.  (iBgp  85  The  arrisses, 
verderers,  and  tapstrie  worke,  wheare  with  they  be  hariged. 

Verderer"-^  (voudar^i).  Forms:  a.  6-7  ver- 
derour,  7-9  -or,  0,  7-  verderer.  7.  8-  ver- 
durer.  [a,  AF.  verderer  (1278),  extended  form 
oi  verder  Verder  2,  f.  OF.  verdis^r.  oivert :  see 
Verd  sb.  and  Vert  sbX)  :— L.  viridis  green.  In 
med.L.  rendered  by  viridariusJ] 

1.  '  A  judicial  officer  of  the  King's  forest ,  .  sworn 
to  maintain  and  keep  the  assises  of  the  forest,  and 
also  to  view,  receive,  and  enroll  the  attachments 
and  presentments  of  all  manner  of  trespasses  of  the 
forest,  of  vert  and  venison  '  (Manwood). 

In  later  use  chiefly  surviving  in  connexion  with  New, 
Epping,  and  Dean  Forests.    Otherwise  only  arch,  or  Hist. 

a.  1541-1  Act  ^i  Hen.  VIII,c.  38  §  5  Surveiyng  ofWoodes 
..in  any  of  y^  said  Parkes,  Forrestes  or  chases,. .and  the 
namynge,  rulinge  and  orderinge  of  the  verderours  thereof. 
i6i4Sb:LDEN  Tit/esHon. 26g'yhGSG.  .foure  seem  to  haue  been 
as  those  which  later  time  haue  stiled  Verderorsof  the  Forest. 
1644  Coke's  Inst.  IV.  c.  y  J  Cou7ts  of  Forests  {ijgy)  zBg  It  was 
presented  by  the  foresters,  verderors,  and  agisters  that  the 

f>laintiflrhas  chased  and  taken  deer  within  the  forest.  1667-8 
see  Regarder  i].  1747  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  1.  709  He.. ap- 
pointed likewise  in  each  [part]  two  gentlemen  of  his  house- 
hold, as  verderors  to  lake  care  of  the  vert  and  venison.  1765 
Blackstone  Comm.  I.  343  He  is  likewise  to  decide  the 
elections  of  knights  of  the  shire,  ..of  coroners,  and  of  ver- 
derors. 1791  GiLPiM  Forest  Scenery  \\.  20  Besides  these 
officers. .there  are  fpur  others,  called  verderors.  Ibid.  21 
The  verderor  is  ati  ancient  forest-officer.  1866  Cltamb.  Jrnl. 
Apr.  261/1  Under  the  Norman  rigime,  the  officers  of  the 
Forest  were  Verderors,  Regarders,  and  Foresters  (besides 
others).     Ibid.  261/2  The  verderor,  to  look  after  the  vert. 

p.  1611  CoTGB.,  Segrayer,  a  Verderer,  or  such  a  like  Officer 
ol  some  authoritie,  in  forrests.  £1645  Howell  Lett.  (1655) 
Il.iv.xvi,  39  A  Forest  hath  Lawes  of  her  own,  to  take  cognis- 
ance of  all  trespasses ;  she  hath  also  her  peculiar  Officers,  as 
Foresters,  Verderers,  Regarders,  Agisters,  &c.  1664  Evelyn 
Sylva  114  The  amplitude  of  the  distance,  .resign'd  to  the 
care  of  the  Verderer.  c  17x0  Celia  Fiennes  Diary  (1888) 
39  There  are  severall  Rangers  of  y*  forest,  and  6  verderers 
yt  are  their  justices  or  judges  of  all  matters  relateing  to  ye 
forest.  i8ia  W.  Taylor  m  Monthly  Mag.  XXXIV.  210 
A  forest  has  laws  and  officers  of  its  own,  as  foresters,  ver- 
derers, &c.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVI.  175/1  The  verderers 
and  regarders  (of  the  New  Forest]  are  chosen  by  the  free- 
holders of  Hampshire.  Ibid.,  The  verderers  have  no  salary, 
emolument,  or  perquisite,  besides  a  fee  buck  and  a  fee  doe 
yearly.     189s  Times  16  July   11/2  Hampshire.. has  com- 

Eleted  its  roll  of  Unionist  county  members,  the  New  Forest 
'ivision . .  returning  the  son  of  the  Verderer,  Lord  Montagu. 

y.  1734  Sir  R,  Atkins'  Pari.  ^  Pol.  Tracts  62  As  Coro- 
ners and  Verdurers  [i68q  Verderers].  .are  chosen  by  Writ 
at  the  County-Court  to  this  day.  1763  Martin  Nat.  Hist. 
Eng.  II.  221  The. .Forest  of  Sherwood,  .has.. a  Ranger, 
4  Verdurers,  12  Regarders.  1826  Scott  Woodst.  xxxii, 
[The]  hut. .of  old  Martin  the  verdurer.  1884  Tennyson 
Becket  I.  iv.  The  King's  verdurer  caught  him  a-hunting  in 
the  forest,  and  cut  off  his  paws. 

1 2.  local.  A  petty  constable  having  supervision 
of  a  city  ward.   Obsr~^ 

1791  [see  Verdery]. 

Ve*rderership.  Also  8  verdurer-.  [f.  Ver- 
DKRER  ^  +  -SHIP.]     The  office  of  a  verderer. 

i6xi  CoTGR.,6"<frar7V,a  Verderership  ;  or  such  a  like  Office 
of  account  in  forrests.  176a  tr.  Busching's  Syst.  Geog.  VI. 
296  The  verdurership  over  Osterforest.  1863  Guardian 
14  Jan.  25/1  The  election  of  proper  persons  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  verderership  of  the  Forest.  1901  Blacktv.  Mag. 
Nov.  660/2  Why  should  not  the  author  of  'The  Forest 
Lovers  *..be  offered  a  verderership? 

tVeTdery.  local.  Ohs.  \js.,OY,verd€rie{\^s\i 
c.  in  Godef.),  f.  verder  Verder-.]     (See  quots.) 

1791  T.  CoLLiNsoN  Hist.  Somerset  HI.  375  The  city  of 
Wells . .  is  divided  into  four  verderies  in  the  manner  of  wards, 
and  thus  denominated  :— High  Street  Verdery,.. and  South 
over  Verdery.  Ilnd.,  These  verderies,  each  of  which  is 
superintended  by  two  verderers,  or  petty  constables  (an  office 
originating  from  the  Viridarii  of  the  Bishop's  Forest  of 
Mendip).  1839  Phelps  Somcrsetsh^  II.  11  These  Verderys 
[in  Wells]  are  named  Chamberlain-street  Verdery  [etc.]. 

Verdet  (v5*jdet).  [a.  OF.  verdet  (i6th  c.,= 
Prov.  and  Cat.  verdet,  Sp.  and  Pg.  verdete,  It. 
verdetto),  dim.  of  verd  Verd  sb.'] 

1.  Chenu  An  acetate  of  copper  (see  quots.). 
1558  Wa rde  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  118  Take  verdet,  or  Verde- 

grise.  Vitriol  of  Almain,  and  salt  Armoniacke.  1559  Ibid 
lit.  I.  53  Take  Spanishe  greene  called  Verdet,.. Vitrioll,  and 
Alome  of  eche  equally.  1673  Ray  Journ.  Low  C.  454  At 
Montpellier  the  best  Verdet  or  Verdegreece  is  made,.,  which 
is.  .nothing  but  the  rust  or  scurf  of  copper  calcined  by  the 
vapour  of  wine.  1863  Watts  Diet.  Client.  I.  14  Acetates  of 
Copper...  The  normal  salt  (C2H*0=)'Cu",  called  also  Crys- 
tallised Verdigris,  Verdet, ..is  produced  by  dissolving  cupric 
oxide  or  common  verdigris  in  acetic  acid.  1896  Lodeman 
Spraying  Plants  44  Verdet  is  an  acetate  of  copper.  There 
are  many  such  combinations,  all  being  known  under  the 
general  name  of  verdet,  or  verdigris. 

2.  A  fungus  which  grows  upon  maize. 
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1897  AUbuft'sSysi.  Med.  II.  801  There  seems  therefore  to 
be  some  quality  in  the  maize  itself,  which  when  acted  upon 
by  the  *verdet  'as  the  fungus  is  called,  produces  a  specific 
poison. 

Verdeter,  var.  Verditek. 

llVerdetto.  rare.  [It,]   =  Verdet  i. 

1598  K.  Haydocke  tr.  Loittazza  iii.  99  They  which  make 
Greenes,  are  greene  bize,  VerdJgrease,  vcrdetto  called  holy, 
inclining  towards  a  yeallow.  1835  G.  Field  Chromato- 
graphy 129  The  greens  called  Verona  green,  and  Verdetto, 
or  holy  green,  are  similar  native  pigments  [to  terre-verte]. 

Verdeur,  var.  Verdour  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  Verdube. 
Verdges,  obs.  f.  Verjuice. 

tVcrdic,  «•  Chem,  Obs.  [ad.  mod.L.  z/^r- 
diats  or  F.  verdique^  f.  F.  verdir  ta  become  green, 
Cf.  Verdous  a.]     (See  quots.) 

1836-41  Branue  Man.  Chem.  (ed.  5)  1198  Verdic  Acid.— 
This  acid  was  extracted  by  Runge  from  several  of  the  Unt- 
belliferx  and  Fiautaginex,  &c.,  but  chielly  from  the  root  of 
the  Scal'iosa  succisa.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  2^6/1  Runge 
slates  that  he  found  by  analysis  that  verdic  acid  contains 
one  equivalent  of  oxygen  more  than  the  verdous  acid. 

Verdict  (v3udikt),.f^.  Forms:  a.  3-7,  9^//^/., 
verdit,  4-7  -dite,  6-7  -ditt,  3-6  verdyt,  -dyte, 
5 -dytt,  -dyth(e  ;  4  veirdit,  5  veredit,  -dyte; 
4-5  voirdit.     ^.  5  wardytte,  6  varditt,  -dytt, 

6,  9  diai.^  vardit,  9  dial,  vardite.     Also  Vardy. 

7.  5  verdoit,  6  verduytt,  7  verduit,  -duict. 
5.  6-7  veredict,  6-  verdict,  6  -dicte.  [a.  AF. 
verdit  (=  OF.  voirdit),  f.  ver^  veir  true  +  t//V, 
pa.  pple.  of  dire  to  say,  speak.  Hence  med.L. 
verdictum  {veredictum)^  to  which  the  mod.  spell- 
ing and  pronunciation  are  due.  The  mod.F.  ver^ 
dicty  Pg.  verdictj  Sp.  verdicio^  are  from  Eng.] 

1,  Law.  The  decision  of  a  jury  in  a  civil  or 
criminal  cause  upon  an  issue  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  their  judgement. 

a.  1*97  R.  GiJ>L'c  (Rolls)  2980  He  stod  vp  &  sede  be  verdit 
vor  al  opere  ^at  J>ere  were,  a  i3»s  MS.  Raivl.  8.320  fol. 
60b,  5if. -be  Joree  segge  in  his  veirdit  bat  te  askare  is  bas- 
tard, c  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  2952  Until  b^ihave  gyven 
bair  verdite.  And  ouiher  ^zx-<A  made  hym  qwyte  Als  be 
laghe  walde,  or  made  hym  gilty.  c  1^0  Promfi.  Parv.  50^2 
Verdyte,  z'eridicnm.  \\i%  Paston  Lett.  III.  40,  I  took 
syche  a  wey  with  hym  that  the  qwest  gave  no  verdyt.  1544 
Ir.  lAttteton^s  Tenures  (1574)  78  The  verdyte  of  twelve  men 
taken  at  large  in  j\ssise  of  disseysine.  1559  Mirr,  Mag. 
(1563)  K  v,  I  gyliles  was  condempned  :  Such  verdits  passe 
where  iustyce  is  contemned.  2591  Q.  Elizabkth  in  Ltsmore 
Pafiers  Ser.  11.(1887)  1-  3  To  order  the  landestoour  pattentes 
as  shalbe  found  due,  vpon  the  saide  Verdyte.  1614-5  Boys 
E.xp.  Fest.  Epist.  ^  Gosp.  Wks.  (1630)  750  When  any  suite 
concerning  the  Clergle  shall  be  tried  by  your  verdite.  i6ai 
QuARLES  Iiadassa\^k%.  (Grosart)  II.  44/2  At  last,  .they  put 
their  choyce  Vpon  the  verdit  of  a  lurie's  voyce. 

fl,  y.  1479  Presentm.  Juries  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  28 
Thys  is  the  wardytte  of  xxij  men  &  the  constabylls.  153X 
Star  Ckamb.  Cases  (Selden)  II.  193  To  wryte  anysuch  pre- 
sentment or  vardytt.  Ibid.  196  The  same  homage  cfeed 
pleynly  shewe . .  the  same  to  be  their  trewe  verduytt. 

h.  1533  More  Debeli.  Salem  Wks.  996/1  Who>e  verdicte 
the  iuage  taketh  for  a  sure  sentence.. without  an!  examina- 
cion  of  the  circumstances,  wherby  they  know.. their  ver- 
dicte to  be  true.  1559  Avlmer  tiarborowe  Lj  b,  Our  lawe 
committeth  it  to  the  veredict  of  .12.  men.  1613  Shaks. 
Hen.  yillfV.  \.  131  Not  euer  The  Justice  and  the  Truth  o' 
th'  question  carries  The  dew  o'  th*  Veredict  with  it.  ,1657  in 
Verney  Mem.  (1907)  II.  121  A  house  and  lande,  which  nee 
had  recovered  by  law,  and  by  a  second  verdict  lost  the  same 
again.  1674  Wood  Life  (O.H.S.t  II.  281  The  jury  were 
about  to  pass  their  verdict.  17*6  Li/e  Penn  P.'s  Wks.  1. 15 
The  Agreement  of  Twelve  Men  is  a  Verdict  in  Law.  1781 
CowpER  Truth  448  The  jury  meet,  the  coroner  is  short,  And 
lunacy  the  verdict  of  the  court.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2) 
II.  519  On  the  trial  the  Judge  directed  the  jury  to  find  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiflF.  1885  Public  Opinion  9  Jan.  36/3 
An  advocate  who  wins  an  unjust  verdict  has  contributed  to 
bring  about  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 

Comb.  t89s  Daily  News  10  May  2  Though  Mr.  Bramwell 
bad  a  good  practice,  he  was  never  a  great  verdict-getter. 
b.  Without  article. 

1437  Roils  of  Parlt.  IV.  509/2  Founde  gilty  be  verdite  of 
xii  notable  men.  *(  1500  in  Archae^l.  (1904)  LIX.  lo  By  the 
comyn  lawe..ther  Itth  non  atteynt  upon  untrewe  verdit 
gyffyn  in  London.  1535  Wriothesley  CAr^^n.  (Camden)  I. 
27  A  jurie.. incontinent  gave  verdiit  of  them  beinge  guiltie 
of  the  same  treasoa  1577  Harriso.s  England  11.  ix.  (1877) 
I.  20a  Our  trials  and  recoueries  are  either  by  verdict  and 
demourre,  confession  or  default  158^  TLyly  Pappe  w. 
//a/cA^/ (1844)  25  The  lurie  gaue  verdit  and  said  guiltie. 
171a  pRiDEAi;x  Direct.  Ch.-vfardtns  (ed.  4)  22  In  ca>e  any 
should . .  obtain  Verdict  on  their  side.  1797  Tomliss  Jacob  s 
Law  Diet.  S.V.,  Another  rule  at  Common  law  is,  tlmt  sur- 
plusage will  not  vitiate  after  Verdict. 
C.  With  particularizing  addition. 

1607  C^owBLL  InterPr.  s.v.,  This  verdict  is  two-fold  :  either 
generall  or  especial!. ..A  general  verdict  is  that,  which  is 
giuen  or  brought  into  the  Court,  in  like  generall  termes  to 
the  generall  is^ue.  ibid..  This  speciall  verdict,  if  it  containe 
any  ample  declaration  of  the  cause,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  is  also  called  a  verdict  at  large.  i6s8  Coke  On 
Litt.  I.  226b,  There  be  two  kindes  of  verdicts;  viz.  one 
generall,  and  another  al  large  or  especiall.  Ibid.y  It  is  there- 
fore called  a  speciall  Verdict  or  a  Verdict  at  large,  because 
they  finde  the  speciall  matter  at  large,  and  leaue  the  iudge- 
ment  of  law  thereupon  lo  the  Court.  x6a8[see  Privv  a.  8J. 
1665  [see  Special  a,  7).  1768  Blackstonk  Comm.  III.  377 
The  only  effectual  and  legal  verdict  is  the  public  verdict ; 
in  which  they  openly  declare  to  have  found  the  issue  for  the 
plaintiff,  or  for  the  defendant.  1769  Ibid,  IV.  354  The  jury 
..cannot,  in  a  criminal  case,  give  a  privy  verdict.  But  an 
open  verdict  may  be  either  general,  guilty,  or  not  guilty. 
183s  ToMLiNS  Law  Diet.  s.v.,  Where  a  verdict  is  given  by 
thirteen  jurors,  It  Is  said  to  be  a  void  verdict ;  because  no 


attaint  would  lie.    1854, 1884  [see  Perverse  a.  z  c].     1894 
[see  Sealed///,  a.  2]. 

2.  transf.  andyf^.  A  judgement  given  by  some 
body  or  authority  acting  as,  or  likened  to,  a  jury. 

c  1381  Chaucer  Parlt,  Foules  525,  I  iuge  on  euery  folk 
men  shul  on  calle  To  seyn  the  verdit  for  yow  foulys  alle.  1579 
W.  Wilkinson  Confut.  Familye  of  Love  63  b,  The  euidence 
..whereby.. that  verdict  should  be  gathered,  which  shall 
passe agaynst  vs.  1589  Warner  Alb.  Kng.  Prose  Add.  (1612) 
338  The  lurour  could  not  but  giue  Verdict  for  EUsa,  and  the 
ludge  sentence  against  ^Eneas.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit. 
IX.  ii.  §  8  They  are  here  presently  to  abide  the  verdite  of 
battaile.  1671  Milton  Samsoti  324  Though  Reason  here 
aver  That  moral  verdit  quits  her  of  unclean.  1684  T.  Burnet 
Th.  Earth  1.  295  Ought  we  not  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
things,  to.. bring  in  an  honest  verdict  for  nature  as  well 
as  art?  x86o  Hawthorne  Marb.  Faun  (Tauchn.)  II.  xvi. 
177  Might  we  not  render  some  such  verdict  as  this? — 
'  Worthy  of  Death  but  not  unworthy  of  Love '.  1867  Free- 
man Norm.  Conq.  (1877)  l.vi.  501  The  great  Earl  is  at  least 
entitled  to  a  verdict  of  Not  Proven,  if  not  of  Not  Guilty. 

3.  transf,  A  decision  or  opinion  pronounced  or 
expressed  upon  some  matter  or  subject ;  a  finding, 
conclusion,  or  judgement, 

a.  c  X3/B6  Chaucer  Prol.  787  (Petworth),  Vs  Jpou^t  it  was 
not  worbe  to  make  to  wis. .And  bad  him  seie  his  veredit 
[z/.n  verdii(e,  voirdit,  verdoit]  as  him  lest,  f  1430  LvDc.i1//w. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  33  Clatcring  pyes,  whan  tha  come  in  pre- 
sence. Most  malapert  there  verdit  to  purpose.  1545  Ascham 
Toxopk.  (Arb.)  73  When  the  messenger  was  gone,  euery  man 
began  to  say  his  verdite,  1585  Daniel  Paul.  louius  Pref., 
Neither  must  wee  depend  vpon  the  verdite  of  some  conceled 
Philosophers.  1617  Bp.  Hall  Epist.  11.  v.  302  There  is 
none  of  all  mylabours.. whereof  I  would  so  willingly  heare 
the  verdit  of  the  wise  and  iudicious.  1671  Milton  Samson 
1228  Cam'st  thou  for  this,  vain  boaster,  to  survey  me,  To 
descant  on  my  strength,  and*give  thy  verdit  ?  x8as  Jennings 
Observ.  Dial.  IV,  Eng.  80  Verdiy  Verdit,  opinion.  1873 
Williams  &  Jones  Somerset  Gloss,  40  Thats  my  verdit, 
therefore  I  zay't. 

18.  1565  Stapleton  tx.Staphylus'  Apol,  161  b,  For  they  par- 
die  by  the  vardit  of  Luther,  are  all  damned,  if  they  thought, 
as  they  taught.  1577  Misogonus  iv.  ii.  97  To  take  thy  neigh- 
boures  varditt  in  such  a  case  thou  must  not  sticke.  i8a8 
Carr  Craven  Gloss.,  Vardite,  verdict,  opinion.  1877  Pea- 
I  COCK  N.  W^.  Line.  Gloss.  265,  I  think  we  shall  hev  snaw ; 
what's  your  vardit  ?    Ibid.,  Thoo's  atus  pokin'  in  thy  vardit. 

y.  14..  Verdoit  [see a].  1642  D.  Rogers  A'<iawa«  197  No 
one  mystery,  administration,  worke  or  ordinance  of  his  can 
passe  her  fingers,  without  some  verduit  or  other  of  her  owne. 
Ibid.  345  The  ten  spies  bringing  a  verduict  of  bense  to  their 
brethren. 

6.  1585  Greene  Planetomachia,  Satnmes  Trag.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  V.  in  Psamneticlms. .thought  it  a  longe  time  to 
yeelde  so  small  a  verdict.  x63»  Lithgow  Trav.  i.  43,  I  end 
with  this  verdict,  the  lew  and  the  lesuite,  is  a  Pultroneand 
a  Parasite.  1M3  D.  A.  Art  Converse  Pref.,  It.. shall  stand 
or  fall  by  your  Verdict.  1791  Burke  App.  IVhi^s  Wks. 
VI.  76  This  representation  is  authenticated  by  the  verdict  of 
his  country.  18x9  Keats  Othov.  v.Those  tears  will  washaway 
a  just  resolve,  A  verdict  ten  times  sworn  !  X857  W.  Collin.s 
Deoit Secret  iii.  i.  The  verdict  of  humanity  is  always  against 
any  individual  member  of  the  species  who  presumes  to  differ 
from  the  rest.  x88a  C.  Pebody  Eng.  Journalism  xvii.  127 
No  controversy  b  supposed  to  be  closed  till  the  Times  has 
given  its  verdict. 

b.  Without  article. 

1537  [?Tindale]  ExP.  St.  John  93  Of  such  he  geueth  ver- 
dyte contynently.  Ibid.  100  The  Apostle  Jhon..gaue  such 
verdyte.  1566  Drant  Horace,  Sat.  x.  E  vj  b,  In  learnyng 
rype,  in  venue  juste,  in  verdite  sharpe  and  sa^e.  1^96 
Spenser  F.  Q.  vii.  vii.  27  ludge  thy  selfe,  by  verdit  of  thine 
eye,  Whether  to  me  they  are  not  subiect  all 

1 4.  A  vote  or  suffrage.   Ods.~^ 

1580  in  10th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  V.  431  Neither 
the  Mayor,,  .nor  any  Mayors  peare,  shall  have  either  at  the 
tyme  of  ellectioa  or  for  any  other  cause  but  th«  verdicte  of 
one  man. 

Ve'rdict,  v.    rare,    [f.  prec] 

1.  trans.  To  pass  judgement  upon,  to  give  deci- 
sion or  pronounce  an  opintoa  concerning  (some 
l>erson  or  thing). 

1594  Q.  Elizabeth  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  IV.  349 
We  princes  are  set  upon  highest  stage,  where  looks  of  all 
beholders  verdict  our  works.  1634  Rainbow  Labour  {1635) 
16  Must  a  lury  of  Trades  be  busied  lo  verdict  him  readie? 

2.  intr.  To  pronounce  a  verdict  or  sentence 
against  somethinfj. 

x^^  Literature  12  Nov.  439  Lawful  men  of  the  neighbour- 
hood .  .verdict  entirely  against  their  own  temporal  interest. 

t  Verdier.  Obs.—^  «  Verdeu  2. 

x6ii  CoTGR.,  Verdier,  a  Verdier,  or  ouerseer  of  a  forest ; 
a  ludge  or  Officer  ..  who  commaunds  all  the  Raungers, 
Woodwards,  Foresters,  &c. 

Verdiffris  (vaudigris).  Forms:  a.  4  verde- 
grez,  4-0  -8:res(e,  5  -greys,  7  -gresse,  -griese, 
7-8  -grease;  5-6  verdegrece,  6-7  -greace,  7-8 
-greece  ;  6-9  verdigrease,  6  -grese,  6-8  -greese 
(7  verdie-),  6  verdigrece,  7  -greace,  -greece  ;  6 
verdygresse,  -grace,  7  virdigreace,  -greese. 
^,  4  vertegrez,  5-6  -grece  (5  vertagrece,  6 
verthigreace',  5  vertgrez,  -grees,  6  -grese, 
-grease,  7  -greece.  7.  5  vert  de  grece,  7  vert- 
degrease.  6.  6,  8-9  verdegris  (6  verddegris\ 
7-9  verdigrise,  8-  verdigris,  «.  6  vargrasse, 
vergre8(se  (wer-),  vergrys,  Sc.  vern-,  varn- 
gris.  [a.  AF,  and  OF,  vert  de  Grece  {c  1170), 
OF,  verte  grez^ij^ih  c.)jvert  de grice  {1^1^),  vert- 
de-gris  (15th  c. ;  also  mod.K,),  lit.  *  green  of 
Greece  * :  see  Veut  sb.^  Cf.  med.L.  viride grecum 
(i4-i5th  c).     T^ie  terminal  syllable  at  an  early 


date  was  no  longer  understood  and  hence  under- 
went various  corruptions  of  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation.] 

1.  A  green  or  greenish  blue  substance  obtained 
artificially  by  the  action  of  dilute  acetic  acid  on 
thin  plates  of  copper  (or  a  green  rust  naturally 
forming  on  copper  and  brass),  and  much  used  as  a 
pigment,  in  dyeing,  the  arts,  and  medicine;  basic 
acetate  of  copper. 

o.  1336-7  Ely  Sacr.  Rolls  (1907)  IL  92  In  ij  libris  dim.  de 
verdegrez  empt.,  ijs.  vd.  c  1386  Chauckr  Chanon  Yeom. 
Prol.  Sf  7;  791  (Corpus),  5it  wol  I  telle  hem,.. As  boole 
armonyak,  Verdegres,  Boras.  14x7  in  For.  Ace.  8  Hen.  V, 
D  j/2  Vermelone,  Coperos,  Verdegres,  Vernysshe.  14..  Voc. 
in  Wr.-Wulcker6iQ  Viride  grecum^  verdegrece.  1495 /"r^- 
visa^s  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  xxxviii.  879  In  the  same  wyse 
as  Cerusa  is  verdegreys  made,,. and  comyth  of  vapour  of 
stronge  vyneygre  shed  vpon  plates  of  brasse.  153a  in  E. 
Law  Hampton  Cri.  Pal.  (1885)  363,  3  sackes  of  verdygrace 
conteynyng  23  lb.  158a  Batman  Trevisa's  Barth.  De  P.  Ii. 
Add.  259  Vcrdigrese,  which  as  it  is  a  colour  for  Painters,  so 
it  is  a  fretting  poison.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  %  291  Metalls  give 
Orient  and  Fine  Colours.. in  their  Putrefactions  or  Rusts; 
as  Vermilion,  Verdegrease,  Bise.  1681  Grew  Museum  ni. 
iii.  i.  341  A  sort  of  Native  Verdegriese,  from  the  Copper- 
Mines  of  Herngrundt.  1691  Patent  Specif^  o.  270,  Verdi- 
grease being  a  commodity  of  great  vse  in  this  our  realme, 
especially  for  painting  and  dying,  and  never  hitherto  made 
here.  ci7aoW.  Gibson  Farrier's  Dispens.M.\\\.  (1734)  97 
The  Verdigrease  which  is  made  by  the  pressings  of  the  \Vine 
put  upon  plates  of  Copper.  1758  Ann.  Reg.  292  That  their 
process  in  salt-making  would  dissolve  the  surface  of  the 
copper,  into  verdigreese,  1807  G.  Chalmers  Caledonia  I. 
I.  lii.  107  The  head  of  a  Roman  spear. .of  brass,  .and. .en. 
crusted  with  verdigrease. 

p.  1300-1  Durham  Aec.  Rolls  (Surtees)  502  In  vertegrez, 
meile,  atramento.  £:i386  Chauckr  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  ^  T. 
791  (Ellesm.),  Boole  armonyak,  vertgrees,  Boras,  a  1425  tr, 
Arderne^s  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  82  Wax  and  oilcdulle  (je 
scharpnez  of  vertgrese,  and  vertgrese  represse)?  |>eir  putre- 
faccion  and  humcccacion.  1487-8  in  Willis  &  Clark  Caw- 
bridge{iZZ6)l.^i2  Pro  xj  Ii.  de  colore  viridi,  anglice,  verta- 
grece, xs.  xd.  1362  Turner  Herbal  11. 151  [Turpentine]  is 
good  for  lepres,  wyth  vert  gresse.  1373  Art  of  Liviming  6 
To  temper  Vertgrese,  called  Spanishe  greene.  z6i2  Peacham 
Gentl,  E.xerc.  82  Vert-greece  is  nothing  else  but  the  rust  of 
brasse.     1656  '^xjasi^i  Glossogr.,  Verd-greaseotvert-greeee. 

y.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cinirg.  257  Take  hony.  .&  pan  do 
Jierto  5  -ij.  of  vert  de  grece.     1674  Vertdegrease[see  2]. 

6.  1565  Cooper  Thesaurus,  Aerugo, . .  verd  degris :  the  rust 
of  brasse  either  artificiall  or  naturall.  1378  Lvte  Dodoens 
106  Gladyn  pounde  with  a  little  Verdegris.  .draweth  forth  al 
kindes  of  thornes.  1601  Holland  Plifty  II.  471  This  is 
altogither  artificiall,  and  is  made  of  Cyprian  verdegris  or 
rust  of  brasse.  i68x  Ciietham  Angler''s  Vade-m.  ii.  §4 
(1689)  9  Haifa  Pound  of  green  Copperas,  [and]  as  much 
Verdigrise.  1737  Dyer  Fleece  i.  279  Corrosive  drugs.  .Dry 
allum,  verdigrise,  or  vitriole  keen.  1789  Mrs.  Piozzi 
Journ.  France  I.  378  Here  is  a  brassy  scent  in  the  air  as  of 
verdigris.  1819  Shelley  (Edipns  ii.  i.  76  Scorpions  are  green, 
and  water-snalces,  and  efts,  And  verdigris.  x83<»  Ukh  Diet. 
Arts  1273  Verdigris  is  a  mixture  of  the  crystallized  acetate 
of  copper  and  the  sub-acetate,  in  varying  proportions.  1853 
.RovLE  Alat.  Med.  (ed.  2)  172  yErugo  or  Verdigris  must  have 
'been  early  known,  from  the  employment  of  Copper  vessels. 

*.  X505-6  Aec.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  III.  187  Tor  tua 
pund  verngreis  to  him,  xij  s.  1506  Ibid.  193,  vj  pund  varn- 
greis.  1531-1  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  65  Pro 
duabus  hbris  ly  wergresse,  xys.  1593  Shuttlezvorths'  Ace*. 
(Chetham  Soc)  103  For  vargrasse  to  dresse  the  oxe  feete. 
b,  trans/.  (See  quots.)  rare, 

x6o8  'I'opSELL  Serpents  186  There  is  no  part  of  the  Frog  so 
medicinable  as  is  the  btoud,..The  same  also  being  made 
into  a  Verdigreace,  &  drunke  [etc.].  [1844  Hood  The 
Turtles  116  He  mention'd  Aldermen  deceased,.  .And  specu- 
lated on  that  verdigrease  That  isn't  poison.] 
O.  With  qualifying  adjs.  (see  quots.), 

1747  Wesley  Prijn.  Physick  (1762)  91  One  or  two  Drams 
of  distill'd  Verdigrease.  1753  Did.  Arts  ff  Sci.  s.  v.,  These 
are  the  crystals  of  verdegrease,  improperly  called  distilled 
verdegrease.  x8oo  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  1 1.  339  Crystal- 
lized verdigrise  or  acetite  of  copper.  1835  J.  Scoffern  A/^;«. 
Chem,  490  Neutral  acetate  of  copper  is  known  popularly  by 
the  absurd  term  distilled  verdigris.  i863\yATTS  Diet.  Chem, 
I,  14  The  bibasic  salt  or  blue  verdigris  is  prepared  at 
Montpellier.     Ibid.  15  Green  Verdigris. 

2.  altrib.y  as  verdigris  blue^  colour^  water;  ver- 
digris green,  a  green  of  a  bright,  bluish  hue  ; 
seruginous  green, 

i6^Culpei*per  &  Cole  Barthol.  Anat.  in.  i.  129  His  skin 
became  of  a  Verdigreese  or  yellow-green  colour.  1674  W. 
Levbourne  Compl,  Surveyor  311  Vertdegrease  water  and 
yellow  berry  water  make  a  transparent  Green.  1758  in 
Dodsley  Fu^.  Pieces  (1761)  II.  84  The  Unwholesomeness  of 
the  Rust  anil  Verdegrease  Suffusions.  1796  Kirwan  Elenu 
Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  38  Verdigris  green— that  [colour]  in  which  no 
shade  of  yellow  is  perceptible,  rather  bluish.  1805-17  R. 
Jameson  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  67  Verdigris-green  is  emerald- 
green  mixed  with  much  BerUn-blue,  and  a  little  white,  1832 
T.  Brown  i?>6.  Butterflies  <V  M.  (1834)  I.  213  A  rich  verdigris 
blue,  of  fine  satiny  lustre.  1896  Georgiana  M.  Stistkd  True 
Life  Sir  R.  F.  Burton  ii.  31  That  leek-like  verdigris  green 
which  one  associates  only  with  early  spring  in  the  temperate 
zone.  -         ,.      . 

Hence  VoTdlgrlsy  a.,  of  the  colour  of  verdigris. 

1897  C.  Mokley  Stud.  Board  Schools  193  Can  that  bit  of 
verdigrisy  green  be  dried  salt? 

Ve-rdigrised, ///.«.  [f.  prec.  + -ed.]  Coated 
or  tainted  with  verdigris. 

1831  Trelawny  Adv.  Younger  Son  I.  218  We  hoisted  up 
four  verdigrised  brass  nine-pounders.  1833-8  Hawthorne 
Eng.  Note-Bks.  (1879)  I.  63  An  old  verdigrised  brass  bugle. 

Verdingal(e,  variants  of  Vardingale  Obs. 
Verdit(e,  obs,  forms  of  Verdict, 
tVe-rdite.  Chem,  Obs,  [f.  Verd-ou.s  «.  + -ite  l 
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VERDITEL. 

4  b.]     A  salt  produced  by  the  action  of  verdous 
acid  on  a  base 

1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  159  The  precipitate 
consists  of  verdite  of  lead.  1843  /*<''"*-)'  Cyci.  XxVI.  256/1 
The  earthy  or  metallic  verdites  are  yellow,  while  the  ver- 
dates  of  the  same  bases  are  green. 

fVerditel.  Obs.-^   «  next  1. 

1778  pRYCE  MtH.  Contuh.  250  By  gradually  adding  the 
powder,  in  some  time,  011  the  ceasing  of  the  violence  of 
effervescence,  the  Copper  will  precipitate  in  a  green  powder, 
called  Verditel. 

Verditer  (vauditaa).  Forms:  a.  6-verditer, 
6  viriditer,  8  verdeter.  &,  6  verdytor,  7 
vepditor.  7.  7-9  verditure,  7  virditur,  [a. 
OF.  verddeterre  (later  F.  vert  de  ierre),  lit.  *  green 
of  earth ' :    see  Vbbd  sb.     Holland  Pliny  (1601) 

II.  528  employs  the  OF.  form.] 

L  'a  kind  of  pigment  of  a  green,  bluish  green,  or 
(more  freq,)  light  blue  colour,  usu.  prepared  by 
adding  chalk  or  whiting  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
copper,  and  much  used  in  making  crayons  and  as 
a  water-colour. 

a.  1505-6  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trcas.  Scot.  III.  184,  iij  di.  pund 
verditer ;  ilk  pund  vjs.  1558  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz. 
(190S)  94  Rosset  j  lb.  viii*;  verditer  xiiij*.  x66iin  Statutes 
at  Large,  Ireland  (1765)  11.  417  Verditer,  the  hundred 
weight,,  .^i  6s.  8rf.  1674  W.  Leybourne  Compl.  Sut'veyor 
310  Verditer,  washed  and  tempered  with  Gum-water,  is  a 
good  Blew.  1738  Chambers  Cycl-  s.  v.  Dyeing,  Bright  green 
IS  first  dyed  blue,  then  back-boiled  with  braziletto,  and  ver- 
deter. 1783  Priestley  in  PhiL  Trans,  LXXIII.  406  An 
ounce  of  copper  from  verditer  absorbed  403  ounce  measures. 
1839  Ube  Diet.  Arts  150  Bremen  blue,  or  verditer, a  green- 
ish blue  colour  obtained  from  copper  mixed  with  chalk  or 
lime.  Ibid,  1275  Verditer,  or  Bremen  Green.. is  a  light 
powder,  like  magnesia,  having  a  blue  or  bluish  green  colour. 
1873  BeeioiCs  Diet.  Comm.^Sealing-Wax .  .is  a  composition 
of  gum-lac,  melted  and  incorporated  with  resin,  and  after- 
wards coloured  with  some  pigment,  as  vermilion,  verditer. 

/3.  153*  in  E.  Law  Hampton  Crt.  Pal,  (1885)  363,  2  lb.  of 
verdytor,  at  \(id.  the  lb.     2660  Act  12  Chas,  II,  c.  4  (1786) 

III.  157/2  Verditor,  the  hundred  weight,.  J  H.  vj»  viij<'. 

y.  1606  pEACHAM  Art  Drawing  54  Take  your  Verditure, 
and  grind  it  with  a  weak  Gum  Arabick  Water,  it  is  the 
faintest  and  palest  green  that  is.  1674  W.  Levboubne 
Compl.  Surveyor -^lo  Verditure  washed  and  tempered  with 
Gum  water,  makes  a  Green  not  transparent. 

b.  With  particularizing  terms,  as  blu€j  green^ 
refined  blue,  refiners'  verditer. 

1683  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc,^  Printing  xxiv.  f  17  Virdi- 
greace,  and  Green  Virditur,  for  Greens. ..But  all  must  be 

round  with  soft  Varnish.    173a  J.  Peelk  Water-Colours  62 

Jlue  Verditer  is  a  very  bright,  pleasant  blue.  1799  G.  Smith 
Laboratory  {^d.d)  I,  184  Blue  verditer  or  smalt,  mixed  witli 
enamel,  will  make  a  good  blue  paint.  1837  Penny  Cycl. 
VII.  504/2  It  [blue  carbonate  of  copper]  is  of  a  fine  light 
blue  colour,  and  known  by  the  name  of  refiners'  verditer. 
1858  SiMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  s.  v..  There  are  refined  blue, 
and  green  verditers.  1867  Bloxam  C/iem.  345  The  paint 
known  as  blue  verditer  is  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  obtained 
by  decomposing  nitrate  of  copper  with  hydrate  of  lime. 
o.  Hence  occas.  in  pi. 

1665  HooKE  Microgr.Tz  For  Smalts  and  verditures,  I 
have  been  able  with  a  microscope  to  perceive  their  particles 
very  many  of  them  transparent.  1835  G.  Field  Chromato- 
graphy 113  These  blues,  .as  pigments  are  precisely  of  the 
character  of  verditers. 

2.  The  blue  or  green  colour  characteristic  of 
verditer. 

1819  H.  Busk  Vestriad  v.  422  The  sacred  hill.. Clad  in 
bright  verditure  and  Prussian  blue.  1858  Sat.  Rev.  20  Nov. 
507/2  Flies,  .done  in  the  brightest  of  verditer  and  ultra- 
marine. 1877  Miss  A.  B.  Edwards  Up  Nile  vii.  185  The 
prevailing  colours,  .are  verditer  and  chocolate. 

3.  altrib.  a.  With  names  of  colours,  esp.  ver- 
diter blue, 

i55x-a  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Edw.  VI  {igi^)  71  Grownde 
white  leade,  viijd.  Verditer  grene,  ixd.  1683  MoxoN  Mech. 
Exerc.y  Printing  xxiv,  P17  Virditur  Indico  and  Bice  for 
Blews.  /i/rf.,  Virditur  Indico.  .and  Green  Virditur.  173* 
J.  Pecle  IVater-Colours  62  Verditer-Green  is  a  light  Green. 
185^  P'raser's  Mag,  LVl.  571  Greenish  blue  approaching 
in  richness  to  verditer  blue,  1864-5  Wood  Homes  •without 
H.  xiii.  (1868)  239  A  large  patch  of  feathers  on  the  top  of 
the  head  glows  and  flashes  with  metallic  splendour,  and  is 
of  a  vivid  verditer  blue.  1891  G.  E.  Shellev  Catal.  Birds 
Brit.  Mus.  XIX.  95  Throat  verditer-blue,  with  paler  blue 
central  lines.  1901  Q.  Rev,  July  18  The  magnificent  verdi- 
ter-blue giant  plantain-eater. 

b.  In  the  sense  *  of  the  colour  of  verditer  *. 

1857  Fraser's  Mag.  LVI.  571  A  grayish  white  chin  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  verditer  throat,  1893  Sv.monds  In  Key  of  Blue 
II  Verditer  hues  of  water-snakes. 

Verdius.  Verdjuioe,  obs.  ff.  Verjuice. 

fVerdoire.  Obs.-^  [Irteg.  var.  verdor  Veb- 
i>oub1.]   -  Vekdl'uf.  2  c. 

1586  Ferse  Blaz.  Gentrie  142  The  Smaragd  (commonly 
called  the  Emeraud).  .exceedeth  the  cullors  of  all  herbs  or 
Vcrdoires. 

Verdoit,  obs.  variant  of  Verdict  sh. 

II  Verdona.  [Sp.,  f.  verde  green.]  A  variety 
of  wine  (see  quots.). 

1703  Dampier  Voy.  III.  i.  10  Verdona  is  green  strong- 
bodied  Wine,  harsher  and  sharper  than  Canary.  1833  C. 
Redding  Hist.  Mod.  Wines  (1851)  210  Verdona,  a  green 
wine,  of  good  body,.. formerly  grown  on  the  western  side  of 
that  island,  and  shipped  at  Santa  Cruz  for  the  West  Indian 
market,  little  or  none  coming  to  Europe. 

tVerdonrl.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  5  verdeur,  5-7 
verdour  (6  Sc,  wer-),  6  veerdour,  Sc.  ver- 
deour ;  5  Sc*  wardur,  6  vardour,  Sc.  wardour^e. 
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&.  5  Sc.  warder,  6-7  verdor,   7  verdore.     [a. 

OF.  verdour^  verdor  (13th  c. ;  =  Prov.,  Sp.,  Pg. 
verdor^  It.  verdore)^  later  verdeur  (mod.F.  dial. 
vardeur)j  f.  verd  green  :  see  -or  i  and  cf.  Ver- 
derI  and  Verdure.] 

1.  Fresh  greenness  (of  vegetation) ;  fig.  fresh  or 
flourishing  condition. 

X447  BoKENHAM  Seyntys  {"R-oxh.)  2X1,  The  verdour  or  gren- 
nesse  &  the  redolence  Of  good  fame.  1483  Caxton  Gold. 
Leg.  156  b/2  The  blessyd  George  was  hygh  in  despysyng 
lowe  thynges  and  therfore  he  had  verdeur  in  hym  self.  1610 
GuiLLiM  Heraldry  m.  vii.  (i6ii)  106  He  beareth  Argent, 
three  sterued  branches,.. this  being  mortified  and  vnuesied 
of  the  verdour  which  sometime  it  had.  1646  Quarles 
yudgem.  ^  Mercy  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  87/1  {heading).  The 
worldly  man's  Verdour.  Contrasting  the  prosperous  condi. 
tion  of  the  worldly,  .man  [etc.]. 

b.  Taste,  esp,  fresh  or  pleasant  taste ;  —  Ver- 
dure 4.     Alsc^^. 

1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  154  And  the  vyne 
answered  sayenge,  1  may  not  leaue  my  swetnes  and  pleas- 
aunt  verdour,  whiche  so  delyteth.  .bothe  god  it  man.  1549 
CovERDALE,  etc.,  ErasiH,  Par.  Jas.  II.  35  But  every  frute 
is  lyke  unto  hys  owne  tree,  and  bathe  the  verdour  of  the 
juyce  of  hys  owne  rote.  1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent 
(1826)  223  Those  plantes  which  our  auncestors  had  brought 
hither  out  of  Normandie  had  lost  their  native  verdour, 
whether  you  did  eate  their  substance,  or  drink  their  juice, 
which  we  call  Cyder.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  i.viii.  §  5 
We  see  in  all  other  pleasures  [than  learning]  there  is  sacie- 
tie;  and  after  they  bee  used,  their  verdour  departetb. 

2.  =  Verdure  3. 

1480  Wardr.  Ace. Edw.lV{\%y:^  118  Oon  other fcounter- 
pointj  of  greene  verdours  with  trees ;  oon  other  of  white 
verdour  with  a  scripture.  1493  Halyburton's  Ledger  {iZdj) 
10  A  cuvaryng  of  wardur,  cost  12s.  \^^\-%  Rutland  MS  S. 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  IV.  271  For  Jiij  peces  of  verdours  for 
hanginges,  vjV/.  xiijj.  iiijW.  a  1548  WAUi.Chron.y  Hen.  VII  I, 
165  b,  The  newe  banket  chamber. .  was  hanged  with  a  costly 
verdor  all  new,  the  ground  therof  was  all  gold  and  the 
flowers  were  all  of  Sattyn  silver.  1574  Burgh  Kec.  Glasgow 
(1876)  I.  32  Ane  lettgant  bed  furneist  witht  Flandreis  wer- 
dour,  blancattis,  scheittis,  and  coddis. 

attrib.  1488 /Jcc.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  157  A  verdour 
bed  to  the  Duk.  1501  Ibid.  II.  31,  vj  elne  cammas  deliverit 
to  Jame  Dog  to  mend  the  verdeour  claihis  in  Strivelin. 
153*  N.  Country  Wills  (Surtees)  133  A  covering  of  a  bedde 
of  verdour  werke  lyned  with  canvas. 

3.  =  Verdure  2, 

1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  30  As  new  spynist 
rose,  Arrayit  ryallie  about  with  mony  rich  wardour.  1587 
HouNSHED  Chrotui^d..  2)  III.  857/1  Vnder  it  antike  images 
of  gold  inuironed  with  verdor  of  olifs  cast  in  compasse.  1605 
Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  i.  vi.  §  u.  30  Salomon  became  inabled.. 
to  compile  a  naturall  Historic  of  all  Verdor,  from  the  Cedar 
vpon  the  Mountaine,  to  the  mosse  vppon  the  wall. 

4.  =  Verdure  i  b.  rare-\ 

"S5S  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  266  There  appeareth  to  the  eye  a 
certeyne  verdour  shynynge  lyke  the  beames  of  the  soonne. 

t  Verdour  ^.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  vierdour,  6-7 
verdor.  [a.  AF.  verdour  (1327),  var.  of  verder 
Verder2.]    =  Verderer2  I. 

xjoa  Arnolde  Chron,  p.  IxxxA  And  to  this  Swanmot.. 
shall  com  to  gedurs  foresturs  and  vierdours  and  non  other  be 
distraint.  1594  Crompton  yurisd.  169  If  a  man  be  indited 
of  Trespasse  done  in  the  forrest  before  verdors,  regardors, 
agistors,  and  other  Ministers  of  the  Forrest  [etc.].  1607 
CowELL  Interpr.,  Verdour.  ..a  ludiciall  Officer  of  the 
Kings  forest,  chosen  by  the  King,  in  the  full  county  of  the 
same  shire,  within  the  forest,  where  he  doth  dwell.  Ibid.^ 
The  verdour  is  made  by  the  Kings  writ, . .  which  is  directed 
to  the  shyreeue  for  the  choice  of  him  in  a  full  Countie.  1656 
Blount  Glossogr.  (after  Cowell),  V'erderer  or  Verdor,  a 
Judicial  Officer  of  the  Kings  Forrest.  i8ia  W.  Taylor  in 
Monthly  Mag.  XXXIV.  210  A  forest  has  laws  and  officers 
of  its  own,  as  foresters,  verdours,  rangers,  and  agisters. 

t  Verdous,  a.  Chem.  Obs,  [See  Verdic a.  and 
-0U3,]      Verdous  acid;  (see  quots.). 

1836-41  Brande  Chem.  (ed.  5)  1198  On  evaporation  [of  an 
extract  from  the  root  of  Scabiosa  succisa]  a  yellow  acid  pro- 
duct is  obtained :  in  this  state  Berzelius  proposes  to  call  it 
verdous  acid.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  256/1  Berzelius. . 
proposes  to  call  the  colourless  the  verdous  and  the  coloured 
the  verdic  acid. 

Verdoy,  sb.  and  a.  [ad.  K.  verdoyi^  pa,  pple. 
of  verdoyer  :  see  next.] 

t  A.  sb,   =  Verdure  3.  Obs."^ 

154a  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  166  Item  v  peces  of  ver- 
doyes  for  hanginges. 

B.  adj.  Her,  Of  a  bordiire:  (see  quots.  1562 
and  16 10). 

1561  Leigh  Armorie  190b,  The  sixte  [emborduring]  is 
called  Verdoye,  as  when  it  is  occupied  with  frewtes,  leaues, 
or  sUppes.  1610  Guillim  Heraldry  \.  v.  (1611)  20  This 
terme  Verdoy  is  appropriated  to  all  bordures  charged  with 
leaues,  flowers,  fruits,  and  other  the  like  vegetables.  [Hence 
in  Phillips  {1658),  and  in  later  Diets.]  1661  Morgan  Sph, 
Gentry  11.  vi,  62  Sable,  a  bordure  or,  charged  with  Verdoy 
of  Trefoiles  sliped  to  the  number  of  eight.  1725  Earn.  Diet. 
s.v.  Bordure,  If  a  Bordure  be  charg'd  with  any  Parts  of 
Plants  or  Flowers,  they  say  Verdoy  <^  Trefoils ^qx  whatever 
Flower  it  be.     i88a  Cussans  Her.  (1893)  68. 

+  Verdoy,  v.  Obs,"^  [ad.  OF.  verdoier  (12th 
c),  verdoyer^  f.  verd  Vebd  j^.]  intr^  To  become 
green. 

1480  Caxton  Ovids  Met.  x.  i,  A  grene  medowe  full  of 
herbes  verdoying  or  wexyng  grene. 

f  Verd-aauoe,  variant  of  Veht-sauce.  Obs. 

1409  Promp.  Paru.  (P.),  Verdsawce,  viride  salsamentum, 

+  Verdue,  irreg.  variant  of  Vebdube. 

In  the  earliest  instance  app.  a  simple  misprint,  but  parh. 
accepted  by  later  writers. 
164X  Sylvesters  Du  Bartas  11.  i.  Handycrafts  334  A  Grove 


VEBDUBE. 

Upon  the  verdue  [edd.  1605, 1621  verdure]  of  whose  Virgin- 
boughs  Bird  had  not  percht.  1650  Eakl  Monm.  tr.  Senault's 
Man  bee.  Guilty  176  'I'will  make  snow  black,  to  make  a 
womans  face  seem  fair,  tarnish  the  verdue  of  the  rose,  to 
exalt  the  freshiiesse  of  her  Complexion.  rtx67o  Hacket 
Aip.  Williams  i.  (1692)  124  The  month  of  May  coming  in 
with  its  verdue. 

!l  Ve'rdiLgal.  Obs.  Also  6  vardygall,  7  vertu- 
gal,  vertigal.  [OF.  verdugale,  vertugak :  see 
Vakdingale.]     a  farthinyalc. 

1558-9  Sir  R.  Clough  in  Burgon  Gresham  (1839)  '•  iv-  251 
After  that,  came  i  other  horse  coveryd  with  cloth  of  golde  to 
the  grownde,  which  stoode  lyke  unto  the  gentyllwomen's 
vardygalls.  1584HUDSON  Du  Bartas'  Judith  v.2i5Amongst 
his  vertugals  for  ayde  he  drew  From  his  Lieutenant.  x6ii 
Coryat's  Crudities  Panegyr.  Verses,  The  Gallery  of  '  Donna 
Amorosa ' . .  in  Arabia  Deserta  which  is  a  meere  Magazia  of 
verdugals, 

II  VerdagO.  Obs,  rare.  [Sp.  (also  Pg.)  verdugo 
hangman,  lash,  rod,  shoot,  =  It.  verduco  narrow- 
bladed  sword.]  A  hangman  or  executioner.  Also 
employed  as  a  term  of  abuse. 

a  1616  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Sco?nf.  Lady  11.  i,  Wei,  Where  are 
my  slippers  Sir?  Ser[vant].  Here  Sir.  Wei,  Where  Sir? 
h.ive  you  got  the  pot  Verdugo?  have  you  seen  the  Horses 
Sir?  a  1625  Fletcher  Wofnan^s  Prize  iv.  i,  Contrive  your 
beard  o'th  top  cut  like  Verdugoes. 

Hence  f  Verdu^osMp,  the  personality  of  a  ver- 
dugo or  executioner.  Obs,—^ 

1610  B.  Jonson  Alch.  Ill,  iii.  His  great  Verdugo-ship  (=a 
Spaniard]  has  not  a  iot  of  language  ;  So  much  the  easier  to 
be  cossin'd,  my  Dolly. 

Verduict,  -duit,  obs.  variants  of  Veedict. 

tVerdurant,  a,  Obsr^  [f.  next  + -ant  i.] 
Green,  verdant. 

1583  Melbancke  Philotimiis  N  ivb,  As  she  walked  one 
daye  in  her  verdurant  garden  atone. 

Verdure  (vaudiua).  Also  5  uerdure,  6  ver- 
dur,.  7  verdeur,  8  verduer.  [a,  OF.  verdure 
(i2th  c. ;  =  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  verdurd)^  f.  verd  greeu 
+  -URE.    Cf.  Verdour  1.] 

I.  1.  The  fresh  green  colour  characteristic  of 
flourishing  vegetation  ;  greenness,  viridity. 

13..  Gaw.  <$■  Gr.  Knt.  161  AUe  his  vesture  uerayly  was 
clene  verdure.  1413  Pilgr.  So7vle  (Caxton,  1483J  iv.  i.  58 
This  appel  was.  .borne  fro  the  grene  tree  and  put  vpon  the 
drye  tre  for  to  restoren  this  drye  tree  io  verdure  and  to 
fresshenes.  c  1430  Lvdg.  AHtt.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  212  The 
large  feeldys  shulde  be  bareyn,  No  corn  up  growe  nor  greyn 
in  his  verdure.  i6io  Shaks.  Temp,  i.  ii.  87  He  was  The  luy 
which  had  hid  my  princely  Trunck,  And  suckt  my  verdure 
out  on't.  1639  N.  N.  tr.  Du  Bosq's  Compl.  Woman  11.  67 
We  see  the  Ivy  full  of  Verdure,  on  the  most  withered  tree. 
1675  Trahekne  Chr.  Ethics  404  Ingratitude,  .cuts  off  the 
soul  like  a  branch  from  the  root  that  gave  it  life  and  verdure. 
1700  Prior  Carmen  Secnlare  xH,  Let  twisted  Olive  bind 
those  Laurels  fast,  Whose  Verdure  must  for  ever  last.  1765 
Museum  Rust.  IV,  229  When  the  snow  lay  very  thick  upon 
the  burnet,  that  part  of  it  which  was  above  the  snow  had 
all  the  verdure  of  spring.  1838  Murray's  Hand  Bk.  N. 
Germ.  165/2  Another  valley,  .clothed  with  meadows  of  the 
brightest  verdure.  1910  igthCcnt.  Feb.  285  The  perennial 
verdure  of  cypress  and  pine,  ilex  and  box  was  invaluable. 
fg.  167s  Tkaherne  Chr.  Ethics  390  A  spark  of  fire,.,  if  it 
falls.. into  green  wood  or  watery  places,. .does  no  harm. 
Penitent  tears,  and  the  verdure  of  humility  prevent  such 
flames  and  extinguish  the  quarrel. 

b.  With  a  and  pi.     A  shade  or  tint  of  green. 

1523  Skelton  Garl.  Laurel  776  A  croiiell  of  lawrell  with 
verduris  light  and  darke  I  haue  deuysyd  for  Skelton,  1610 
Guillim  Heraldry  {1611)  loMostvegitables,  so  long  as  they 
flourish,  are  beautified  with  this  verdure  :  and  is  a  colour 
most  wholsome  and  pleasant  to  the  eie.  1796  H.  Hunter 
tr.  St.'Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  p.  xxv,  Tlie  fir.  .Clothed 
with  leaves  stiff,  filiform,  and  of  a  dark  verdure. 

2.  Green  vegetation  ;  plants  or  trees,  or  parts  of 
these,  in  a  green  and  flourishing  state. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4079  A  ferly  faire  tre.. void  of  all 
hire  verdure  &  vacant  of  leues.  C1477  Caxton  Jason  104 
Some  ran  for  to  gadre  of  the  grene  herbes  and  verdure  for 
to  caste  a  long  on  the  waye.  a  1513  Fabvan  Chron.  vn.431 
The  tyme  of  wynter  which  trees  doth  deface  And  causyth 
all  verdure  to  a  voyde  quyte.  1667  Milton  P,  L.  xi.  828 
Then  shall  this  Mount,  .by  might  of  Waves  be  moovd  Out 
of  his  place,..  With  all  his  verdure  spoil'd.  17J9  T.  Cooke 
Tales,  Proposals,  etc.  J15  To  him  who  longest  shall  main- 
tain  the  Field  This  blooming  Verdure  on  my  Brows  I  yield. 
177s  Johnson  Lett,  (1788)  I.  288,  I  can  look  into  Lucy's 
garden. . .  1  believe  she  has  hardly  any  fruit  but  gooseberries; 
but  so  much  verdure  looks  pretty  in  a  town.  i8aa  Shelley 
tr.  Calderons  Mag.  Prodig.  iii.  59  Voluptuous  Vine, ..To 
the  trunk  thou  interlacest  [thou]  Art  the  verdure  which  em- 
bracest,  183a  Ht.  M  artineau  Homes  Abroad  i.  2  Flourish- 
ing young  plantations  put  forth  their  early  verdure.  x886 
Sheldon  tr.  Flaubert's  Salammbd  14  The  fire  spread  from 
tree  to  tree,  until  the  tall  mass  of  verdure  resembled  a  vol- 
cano beginning  to  smoke, 

fig.  x8i8  Keats  Endyvi.  ni.  187  At  this  a  surpris'd  start 
Frosted  the  springing  veidure  of  his  heart. 

Comb,  x^ia  Blackxv.  Mag.  Sept.  316/1  Around  us  were 
the  precipitous  verdure-clad  cliffs. 
b.  esp.  Green  grass  or  herbage, 

1447  UoKENHAM  Seyntys  Introd.  (Roxb.)  3  In  may  was 
neuer  no  medews  sene  Motleyd  with  flours  on  hys  verdure 
grene.  1515  Barclay  ££-/<';f«  v.  (1570)  Dij/i  What  time 
the  verdure  of  ground  &  euery  tre.  By  frost  and  stormes 
is  priuate  of  beautee.  1638  Cowley  Love's  Riddle  iv, 
{Thoughts]  and  the  pleasant  verdure  of  the  fields  Made  me 
forget  the  way.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  iv.  xiii.  §  2  The 
earth  will  not  appear  painted  with  flowers^  nor  the  fields 
covered  with  verdure,  whenever  he  has  a  mmd  to  it.  '794 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  iii,  Along  the  bottom  of 
this  valley  the  most  vivid  verdure  was  spread.  1846 
MCCULLOCH  Ace,  Brit,  Empire  (1854)  1.  143  The  Cheviot 


VERDURED. 

hills  are.. distinguished  by  their  fine  green  verdure.  1878 
Bbownisg  La  Saisiaz  52  Praising  still  That  soft  tread  on 
velvet  verdure,  as  it  wound  through  hill  and  hill. 
t  o.  //.  Green  plants  or  herbs.  Obs. 
c  147s  ParUnay  3824  She  lepte  the  fenesire  vppon,  Aboue 
beheld  she  uerdures  Houresshing.  c  1481  Caxton  Dialogues 
13/22  In  wodes  ben  the  verdures,  Brembles,  bremble  berics 
1631  G.  TowNSHEND  Tempe  Resior'd\  All  this  second  story 
seem'd  of  Silver  worke  mixt  with  fresh  Verdures.  1603 
Evelyn  De  la  Quint.  Compl.  Card.  1 1.  199  Parsley,  .is  com- 
prehended under  the  Title  of  Verdures  or  green  Pot-herbs. 
1719  London  &  Wise  Compl.  Card.  ix.  282  May.  It  is  now 
the  time  of  the  flourishing  reign  of  all  Verduers  and  green 
things.  17M  WOI.L.4STON  Relig.  Nat.  ix.  206  He  might 
perhaps  now  and  then  meet  with  a  little  smooth  way, . .  or  be 
flattered  with  some  verdures  and  the  sidles  of  a  few  daisies 
on  the  banks  of  the  road. 
+  3.  A  rich  tapestry  ornamented  with  representa- 
tions of  trees  or  other  vegetation.    Obs. 

Common  c  152S-C  1550  after  French  usage  :  see  also  Ver- 
DERt  I,  VerdourI  2. 

1513  MS.  Papers  5  Hen.  VIII,  No.  4101  (Publ.  Rec  Oflice), 
A  Counterpoynt  of  paly  verdure,  ..an  old  counterpoint  of 
Redde  verdures.  (Tisjo  Dice-Play  (Percy)  9  Divers  well 
trimmed  chambers,  the  worst  of  them  apparelled  with  ver- 
dures. Z586  Rates  o/Custome  E  viij,  Tappistry  with  wul  or 
Verdure  the  flemish  elle,  xii.  d. 

II.  t4-  Freshness  or  agreeable  briskness  of 
taste  in  fruits  or  liquors  ;  also  simply,  taste,  savour. 
1513  Brad.skaw  si.  iVerhurge  I.  614  A  swete  tree  bryngeth 
forth. .Swete  fruyte  and  delycyous  in  tast  and  verdure. 
c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Virg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  216  Being 
parched  and  brent.. it  engenderethe  the  verdure  and  taste 
ofsalie.  1574  R.  Scot //o/ Car,/.  (1578)  6That  Ale.  .borow. 
eth  the  Hoppe,  as  without  the  which  it  wanteth  his  chiefe 
grace  and  best  verdure.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  424  Upon 
such  a  chaunce  and  unhappie  accident  it  [new  wine]  looselh 
the  verdure  and  quicke  tast.  161 1  Speed  Theat.  Gt.  Bril. 
xxiv._  (1614)  47/1  I'he  very  wines  made  thereof ..  being  little 
inferior  in  sweet  verdure  to  the  French  wines. 
fi^.  1630  Donne  Serm.  (1640)  133  Every  word  in  them  [the 
Scriptures)  hath  his  waight  and  value,  his  taste  and  verdure.    , 

fb.  Sharpness,  tartness,  or  unpleasantness    of 
taste.  Obs. 

In  last  quot.  perh.  only  a  contextual  application  of  the 
general  sense  of '  taste  ' :  see  prec. 

1508  Stanbridge  Bulgaria  (W.  de  W.)  Bvb,  This  wyne  ■ 
IS  of  verdure.  Hoc  viniim  est  acre,  1601  Holland  Pliny 
II.  152  The  wines  which  by  age  and  long  keeping,  lay 
downe  their  verdure  and  become  sweet.  i6a6  Kr.  Hall 
Contempt.,  O.  T.  xxi.  vi.  512  Something  they  must  haue  to 
complaine  of,  that  shall  giue  an  vnsauory  verdure  to  their 
sweetest  morsels. 

t5.  Smell;  odour.     K\sxi fig.  Obs. 

ijao  Whitinton  Vulg.  (1527)  15  This  wyne  drynketh  of  a 
good  verdure  {delicati  odoris).  1(89  Greene  Tullies  Loue 
Wks.  (Grosart)  VII.  165  Let  lillies  witlier  on  the  stalke, 
lUld  wearc  violets  in  thy  hand,  the  one  faire  and  vnsauorie, 
the  other  blacke  but  of  sweete  verdure.  1594  R.  QarewJ 
Huarte's  Exam,  ints  (1616)  309  What  is  the  cause,  that 
the  excrements  of  brute  beasts  haue  not  so  vnpleasant  a 
verdure,  as  those  of  mankind?  ifcl  Holland  P/iny  I. 
377  The  good  Baulme  . .  in  smell  . .  should  have  an  harsh 
verdeur.  /iid.  429  The  Oile-oliue..hath  of  all  other  the 
best  verdure,  and  in  tast  excelleth  the  rest.  1716  M,  Davies 
At/ien.  Brit.  II.  351  The  powerful  Verdures  of  the  foresaid 
Allium,  Cepa,  &c. 

6.  fig.  Fresh  or  flourishing  condition. 

c  1586  C'lEss  Pembroke  Psalms  Lxxr.  v.  Do  not  then, 
now  age  assaileth.  Courage,  verdure,  vertue  faileth.  Do  not 
leave  me  cast  away.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  I.  i.  49  Euen 
50  by  Loue,  the  yong  and  tender  wit  Is  turn'd  to  folly, 
blasting  m  the  Bud,  Loosing  his  verdure,  euen  in  the  prime. 
1619  Donne  Lett.  (1651)  222  Whatsoever  I  should  write  now, 
of  any  passages  of  these  days,  would  lose  their  verdure 
before  the  letter  came  to  you.  ai«64  Kath.  Philips  Poems 
(1667)  44  In  Youth  she  did  attract  (for  she  The  Verdure 
had  without  the  Vanity).  167a  Clarendon  Contempt, 
on  Psalms  Tracts  (1727)  653  If  he  discontinues  to  give, 
all  his  former  bounties  have  lost  their  verdure,  and  wither 
away.  1716  Pope  Odyss.  xix.  149  My  lords  protecting  hand 
alone  would  raise  My  drooping  verdure,  and  extend  my 
praise  1754  H.  Walpole  Lett.  (1846)  III.  67,  I  am  in  no 
tear  of  not  finding  you  in  perfect  verdure.  1819  Lytton 
Dtsowntd  X,  Those  years  make  the  prime  and  verdure  of 
our  hves. 

7.  fig.  Signs  of  gullibility  ;    -=  Gbeen  sb.  1  c. 

1861  H.  C.  Pennell  Pud  on  Pegasus  75  Perceiv'st  thou 
verdure  in  my  e\-c  ? 

Verdurea  (vs-jdiilid),  ///.  a.     [f.  prec.  -h  -ED.] 

1 1.  Of  wine  :  Having  a  (specified)  taste.   Obs. 

IS33  Elvot  Cast.  Hetthe  III.  xviii.  (1541)  69  Moderate  vse 

of  small  wynes,  clereand  well  verdured,  is  herein  very  com- 

mendablc.     1J48  Udall  Erasmus  Par,  Luke  vL  73  The 

sower  verdured  wyne  of  the  olde  supersticion. 

2.  Clad  with  verdure  or  vegetation  ;  covered  with 

grass. 

"  ''^*  \-  •'*«'"'-'-•■  '^i^  0/ Poetry  (1894)  193  Lonely  plea- 
sure  leads  To  verdur'd  banks,  to  paths  adorn'd  with 
Bowers.  1798  W.  Mavor  Brit.  Tourists  V.  7r  The  terrific 
ascent  of  St.  Catherines  .  is  well  verdured.  1839  Arnold  in 
l.iU  li  Corr.  (184.^)  II.  App.  398  There  are  two  houses  just 
built  by  the  roadside,  and  opposite  to  them  a  little  patch  of 
ground  just  verdured.  1893  ScHiner's  Mag.  June  734/2 
A  peculiar  valley.,  made  up  of  palisades  and  verdured 
plateaus. 

Verdnreless  (vS-idioiles),  a.  [f.  Verdubk 
+  -LESS.]  Destitute  of  verdure ;  lacking  vegeta- 
tion ;  bare,  bleak.     (Freq.  from  c  1850.) 

'^  *r°i"  '"  ^''^^"-  l^'"?-  XVI.  394  The  bright-feather 'd 
tribes  of  the  sea . .  bask  on  the  verdureless  brow  of  the  deep. 
»83i  James  Phil.  Augustus  xiv,  My  heart  is  like  a  branch 
long  broken  from  its  stem,  withered  and  verdureless,  1877 
Dawson  Grig.  iVorld  viii.  181  It  was  a  world  of  bare, 
rocky  peaks,  and  verdureless  valleys. 

Verdurer,  variant  of  Vebdebeu  2. 
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I     Verdurous  (vS-jdiilras),  a.      Also    7-9  poet, 
verd'rous.     [f.  Verdure  -i-  -ous.] 

1.  Of  vegetation :  Rich  or  abounding  in  verdure ; 
flourishing  thick  and  green. 

1604  Drayton  Moyses  ii.  51  The  loathsome  Hemlock  as 
the  verdurous  Rose,  I  hese  filthy  Locusts  equally  deuow,  e. 
i6ia  —  Poty.olb,  XV.  196  The  sent-full  Camomill,  the  ver- 
durous Costmary.  1708  J.  Philips  Cyder  1.  35  Where  the 
lowing  Herd  Chews  verdrous  Pasture,  c  1750  Shenstone 
I  J^<^?»omy  I.  129  Lovely  as  when  th'  Hesperian  fruitage 
j  smild  Amid  the  verd'rous  grove!  i8ia  Cary  Dante, 
I  jf^K^r.  XXIX.  89  Four  animals,  each  crown'd  with  verdurous 
leal.  1835  J.  p.  Kennedy  Horse  Slwe  R,  xii.  The  rich 
verdurous  and  lively  forest  that  encompassed  this  blighted 
spot.  1837  HowiTT  Rur.  Life  11.  i.  (1862)  89  Green  fields 
and  verdurous  trees  or  deep  woodlands  lying  all  round. 
188S  Athenxum  23  May  669/1  Verdurous  masses  of  foliage 
aiKl  sward  disposed  with  great  simplicity  and  breadth. 
Jig.  ^nA  trans/.  1857  WiLLMOTT  Pleas.  Lit.  xxiii.  148  Of 
these,  Philosophy  is  one  of  the  most  verdurous  and  throws 
wt.hT  "  ^^f'"^-  ■»?«  Blackie  Songs  Relig.  fr  Life  197 
With  banners  of  gold  and  of  silver, ..  And  verdurous  power 
in  his  path  Wnen  he  comes  in  the  pride  of  the  May. 

b.  Of  places,   etc.  :    Covered  or  clothed  with 
verdure;  displaying  a  rich  fgreen)  vegetation. 

1717  E.  Fenton  Poems  93  There  the  Flocks  And  Herds  of 
Phffibus  o  er  the  verd'rous  Lawn  Browze  fatt'ning  pasture. 
177a  Sir  W  Jones  Seven  Fount.  Poems  (1777)  37  Green 
hillocks, . .  And  verdurous  plains  with  winding  streams 
bedew  d.  1796  Coleridge  To  Chas.  Lloyd  51  That  ver. 
durous  hill  with  many  a  resting-place.  <:i8i8  Keats  Ep. 
o  <n  Reynolds  58  The  verd'rous  bosoms  of  those  isles. 
1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  (.860)  II.  80  Spots  like  those 
in  the  lowlands  of  Northern  Germany,  verdurous  and  seem, 
ingljf  solid.  189a  .Mrs.  H.  Ward  David  Grieve  II.  302  A 
playing  wind  sprang  up,,  .freshening  the  verdurous  ways 
through  which  they  passed. 

2.  Consisting  or  composed  of  verdure. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  143  Vet  higher  then  thir  tops  The 

verdurous  wall  of  Paradise  up  sprung.  1771  NuGENTtr.  Hist. 
Fr.  Gerund  I.  533  Why  did  not  the  Earth  protend  her 
verdurous  oflirings.  1817  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  vi.  xxvii. 
Clasping  Its  gray  rents  with  a  verdurous  woof,  .\  hanging 
1?"",'  'L  "^"'^  '*'*  '^^'^^^  Endym.  in.  420  Just  when 
the  light  of  morn.. Stole  through  its  verdurous  matting  of 
fresh  trees,  i860  Motley  Nether t.  (i863)  I.  v.  259  The 
soldiers  themselves,  attired  in  verdurous  garments  of  foliage 
and  flower.work, . .  paraded  the  bridge. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  verdure. 
1810  Keats  Ode  to  Nightingale  iv.  Through  verdurous 

glooms  and  winding  mossy  ways.  1851  Meredith  London 
by  Lamplight  xxiv,  This  night  of  deep  solemnity.  And  ver- 
durous serenity.  1859  Neale  Disciples  at  Emmans  in 
ieatoman  P.  (1864)  187  Every  tinted  leaf  Opes  its  young 
channel  to  the  verdurous  sap.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  July 
166/1  Its  verdurous  hue  is  more  noticeable  than  its  elevation. 

Hence  Ve-rdnroasness. 

1856  Lynch  Zf«.  to  Scattered  U^l^)  557  Many  of  thera 
Isc.  sermons]  have  an  invigorating  verdurousness,  and  are 
like  the  wide  green  fields. 

Verd(u)ytt,  obs.  variants  of  Verdict. 
Verdjmggale,  variant  of  Vardinoale  Obs. 
+  Vere,  sb.  Obs.   Forms :  a.  4-5  veir,  5  veyr, 
Sc.  weyr,  6  Sc.  weir.     fi.  4  veer(e,  5  weere,  6 
;   vear.    y.  4-6  vere,  5  JV.  were.    See  also  Ver  .r^  I 
[a.  OF.  ver  masc.  or  vere  fern. :— L.  ver  Ver  sb.^\ 
,    The  se.Tson  of  spring  ;  spring-time. 
I      c\.  '  L^*  ''^''"  Psalter\xx'ul  i8  Pou  madest  alle  \>e  cuntres 
.    of  >er^  :  somer  and  veir,  bou  forinedest  l>o  Jiynges.    c  1400 
tr.  Secreta Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  72  Veir  bigynnes  whenne 
\K  Sonne  entres  yn  to  ^e  toknynge  of  \><:  sheepe.    £1470 
Henry   JVattace  viii.  1697  Gud  Wallace ..  Brest  in  weyr 
to  Sanct  Jhonstoun  couth  fair.     1513  Douglas  yEntid  111. 
I.  17  Scant  begunnin   was   the   fresch   weir,   Quhen   that 
Anchises.  .Bad  ws  mak  sail.    Hid.  x.  Prol.  11  Fresche  veir 
to  burgioun  herbis  and  sweit  flouris. 

p.  C1374  Chaucer  Tropins  1. 157  pe  tyme  Of  Aperil,  when 
clothed  IS  )k  mede.  With  newe  grene,  of  lusty  veer  the 
prime.  1388  Wyclif  Ecctus.  1.  8  As  a  flour  of  rosis  in  the 
dates  of  veer.  14U  Vonge  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  243  The  tyme 
of  weere  is  hote  and  moisti.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  244  b/2 
Some  say  that  the  transfyguracion  was  made  in  veer.  1583 
Melbancke  Pkilotimus  H  iv.  In  vear,  the  husbandmen  lop 
their  trees,  to  the  intent  that  afterward  they  may  growe  the 
better. 

y.  1387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  11.  ix.  (Skeat)  1.  133  The  same 
yere  makelh  springes  and  jolite  in  Vere ..  to  renovel  with 
pelnted  coloures.  C1400  Somdone  Bab.  965  In  the  prym- 
sauns  of  grene  vere.  1471  Ripley  Comp.  Alch.  11.  xii.  in 
Ashni.  Theat.  Ckem.  Brit.  (1652)  n8  And  then  be  Wynter 
and  Vere  nygh  over-gon  To  the  Est.  1509  Payne  Evyll 
Marr.  (Percy)  25  In  tyme  of  vere  when  lovers  lusty  be. 
a  15x9  Skelton  On  Time  Wks.  1843  I.  138  The  rotys  take 
the>T  sap  m  tyme  of  vere.  1563  Jack  Juggler  (E.E.D.S.) 
36,  I  never  use  to  run  away  in  winter  or  in  vere. 
Hence  t  Vere-tlme,  spring-time.  Obs. 
138a  WvcLlE  Geti.  XXXV.  16  He  goon  out  thens,  com  in 
veer  tyme  to  the  loond  that  ledith  to  EITratam.  13^  — 
Ps.  Ixxiii.  17  Thou  madist  alle  the  endis  of  erthe;  somer 
and  veer  tyme,  thou  fourmedist  tho.  1483  Caxton  Gold. 
Leg.  48  b/i  He  wente  thens  and  cam  in  veer  tyme  unto  the 
londe  that  goth  to  effratam. 

t  Vere,  v.  Obs.-^  [Of  obscure  origin.]  trans. 
To  raise  up ;  to  nplift. 

13..  E.  E.Altit.  P.  \.  254  That  luel  l)enne  in  gemmyz 
gente,  Vered  vp  her  vyse  with  j-^en  graye. 

Vore,  ME.  var.  Fere  sb.,  FniK  sb.;  obs.  f. 
Very  a. ;  obs.  Sc.  var.  \VARf4. ;  obs.  f.  Wear  v.  : 
Sc.  f.  Were  (doubt)  Obs. 

Vereonnd  (ve-r/kcnd),  a.  [ad.  L.  vericund-us 
(whence  obs.  F.  verecond  (Cotgr.),  It.  verecondo, 
Pg.  verecundd),  i.  vereri  to  reverence,  fear.] 
Modest,  bashful ;  shy,  coy. 
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C1550  Rolland  Crt   Venus  iii.  325  Than  said  Venus  vith 

<;«  ^"«:'">d.  Say  quhat  3e  will  and  kelp  50W  within  bound. 
i5SS  Blount  Glossogr.  (following  Cotgrave),  Verecund, 
modest,  shamefacd,  demure,  bashfull.  [Hence  in  late^ 
Diets.)  18711  'Aliph  Cheem  '  (Veldham)  Lays  o/Ind  (1876) 
2  One  day  this  said  verecund  Mr.  McPherson  He  chanced 
at  a  nautch  to  be  present  in  person.  1873  Ruskin  Fors 
C/w.xxvii.  12  And  verecund  Mr.  McLosh,..has  he  no  sug- 
gestion to  offer?  ^ 

Hence  'Verecn'udlty,  VeTecnndness.   rare-'. 

I7ai  Bailey,  Verecunitity,  Modesty,  Bashfulness.  1727 
//v^vol.  II),  Verecuniiness,  Modesty,.. Verecundity. 

t Verecundious,   a.     obs.-^    [f.   prec.  -i- 

-lous.]  Characterized  or  accompanied  by  modesty. 
"  '*39  WoTTON  in  Reliq.  (1651)  160  Your  brow  proclameth 
much  fidelity,  a  certain   verecundious  generosity  graceth 
your  eyes. 

So  t  Verecundous  a.    [ous.]     Obs.—^ 
1656  Blount,  Verecundous,  modest,  shamefac'd,  demure 
t  Verefiance.     Obs,-^    [f.  verefy  Verify  v.  + 
-ANCE.]     Verification,  confirmation. 

C1450  Lovelich  Grail  x\W.  113  To  morwen  scholejehem 
alle  se  To  londe  aryven,.. Whiche  to  30W  schal  ben  gret 
v^fiaunce  And  gret  fulfillenge  to  3oure  cieaunce. 

Verefie,  -fy,  obs.  ff.  Verify.  Verejouse,  obs. 
f.  Verjuice.  Verelale,  obs.  f.  Vibelay.  Vereli, 
-liehe,  -ly(e,  -lyohe,  obs.  ff.  Verily  adv. 

fVerement.  Obs.-"  (See  quot.) 

<:i44o  Promp.  Pat  v.  56/2  Buschement,  or  verement, 
cuneus,     [Also  508/2.) 

Veren,  obs.  pi.  f.  were,  pa.  t.  of  Be  v. 

Veresimilous,  var.  Verisimilous  a.  Obs. 

Veretle,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Verity. 

Vereti'lliform,  a.  Zool.  [f.  mod.L.  Veretill- 
um  -H  -(i)form.]  H.iving  the  form  of  a  member  of 
Veretillum,  Wis  typical  genus  of  Veretillidse,' a. 
family  of  pennatuloid  polyps. 

1838  Penny  CycL  XII.  270/2  The  ordinary  or  Verelilliform 
Hotothurix.     X891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

■Verey(e,  -licho,  obs.  ff.  Very,  Verily. 

VergaloO.  U.  S.  Also  vergaleu,  virgaloo, 
-ieu.  [var.  of  Virgouleuse,  prob.  taken  as  a  pl.j 
The  white  doyenne  or  Warwickshire  bergamot. 

i8a8-3»  Webster,  F«r^o»/«a«,  a  species  of  pear;  contracted 
to  vergaloo,  184a  J.  BuEL  Partner's  Cotnp.  269  It  is  as  easy 
to  cultivate  the  vergaleu  as  it  is  the  choke  pear.  1845  A.J. 
VowmsG  Fruits^  Fruit-trees  Attier.^-ji  Virgalieu,  of  New 
York . .  .Virgaloo,  Bergaloo,  of  some  American  gardens. . .  It 
IS  an  old  French  variety,  but  with  us,  is  in  the  most  perfect 
health. 

t  Vergantine.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  older  Sp.  ver- 
ganlin  (Sp.  bergantin,  Pg.  bergaittim)  Brigantine.] 

=  Brigantine  I. 

1578  T.  N[|CH0LAS]  tr.  Cotig.  IV.  India  18  Hee  then 
bought  a  Carvell  and  Vergantine.  1648  Gage  West  Ind.  38 
Hernando  Cortez  went.. from  Ihaxcallan  to  Mexic.o,  to 
besiege  it  by  land  and  by  water,  with  Vergantines  which 
for  that  purpose  he  had  caused  to  be  made. 

Verge  (vajdj),  sb.^  Also  6-7  verdge,  vierge, 
7  varge.  [a.  OF.  (also  mod.F.)  verge  (  =  It.  verga) 
:— L.  virga  rod,  etc. :  cf.  Vikge.] 

I.  1.  t  a.  The  male  organ  ;  the  penis.   Obs.—^ 

anooStocth.  Med.  MS.  \.  343  in  AngliaXWlU.  303  Jif 
J>e  verge  be  brente.  As  man  of  woman  may  so  be  scheme. 

b.  Zool.  [After  mod.F.  use.]  The  male  organ 
of  a  mollusc,  crustacean,  or  other  invertebrate. 

1774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  III.  114  AH  (sea-snails).. 
that  have  this  orifice,  or  verge,  as  some  call  it,  on  the  right 
side.  i8sa  Dana  Ct^st.  1.  242  The  male  verges  are  similar 
111  position.  1861  HuLME  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  11.  vil.  333 
In  these  animals  the  sexes  may  be  separated  or  united. 
The  males  arc  generally  provided  with  a  verge  or  spiculum. 

t2.  Arch.  'The  shaft  of  a  column,  or  a  small 
ornamental  shaft  in  Gothic  architecture'  (Parker). 
Obs.-^  ^  ' 

l4il-»o  LvDG.  Chron.  Troy  w.  653  If  I  schulde  rehcrsen 
by  and  by  pe  korve  knottes  by  crafte  of  masounry,  be 
fresche  enbowyng,  with  vergis  ri^t  as  linys  [etc]. 

1 3.  A  species  of  torch  or  candle.   Obs.  rare. 

'494-S  Durhatn  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  653  Pro  factura  viB 
toi;chez,  xij  torchettes,  cum  iiij  vergez  pro  capella  d'ni 
Prioris.    1500-1  Ibid.  656,  ij  torches,  iij  torchetez,  ij  verges. 

4.  a.  A  rod  or  wand  carried  as  an  emblem  of 
authority  or  symbol  of  office ;  a  staff  of  office ;  a 
warder,  f  sceptre,  mace,  t  Sergeant  of  the  verge, 
-  Sergeant  sb,  8  b. 

"494  Househ,  Ord.  (1790)  124  The  abbott  to  take  to  her 
her  scepter  and  her  verge  to  her  hand.  151^  in  Ellis  Grig. 
Lett.  Ser.  11.  I.  251  The  said  Cardinall.  .delivered  her  the 
Scepter  in  her  right  hande,  and  the  vierge  of  the  hand  of 
Justice  in  her  lyfte  hand.  1566  Adlinpton  Apiileius 
It,  I  pray  you  tell  me  what  meaneth  these  servitours 
that  follow  you  and  these  roddes  or  verges  which  they 
beare  ?  160a  Segar  Hott.,  Mil.  ^  Civ.  Iv.  viii.  §  4.  218  'To  this 
degree  of  Archduke  belongeth  a  Surcoat  i . , hee  also  bcareth 
a  Verge  or  rod  of  gold.  1609  Holland  A  mm.  Marcell. 
d  iv  b.  He  used  to  go  before  the  Emperour  with  a  golden 
Verge  or  Warder.  1670  Blount  Anc,  Tenures  22  To 
support  his  [the  King's]  right  Arm.. whilst  he  held  the 
Regal  Verge  or  Scepter.  1688  Holme  Armoury  iv.  xii. 
(Roxb.)  506/1  Then  marched  the  sergeants  of  the  Verge  of 
the  Guildhall  in  Paris.  1708  J.  Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit. 
I.  II.  vi.  (1710)  62  Putting  into  his  Hand  a  Verge  of  Gold. 
1791  Burke  App.  Whigs  Wks.  1842  I.  530  His  mind  will  be 
heated  as  much  by  the  sight  of  a  sceptre,  a  mace,  or  a 
verge.  1867  \st  Rep.  Commissioturs  Publ.  Worship  38/1 
Have  you  any  cross  or  other  emblem  carried  in  processioa 
in  your  church?— Only  a  verge.  18940.  N.  Robinson  Brit. 
Fleet  i^t  The  verge  formerly  borne  in  state  before  a  newly* 
appointed  member  of  the  Board. 
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+  b.  A  rod  or  wand  put  in  a  person's  hand  when 
taking  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  lord  on  being 
admitted  as  a  tenant,  and  delivered  back  on  the 
giving  up  of  the  tenancy.  Also  in  jihr.  teuaut  by 
the  z*trge.  Oh. 

1607  J.  NoRDES  Sunt.  Dial,  ni,  101  Tenants  of  Itase 
tenure,  are  they  that  hold  by  verge  at  the  will  of  the  Lord. 
x6«8  Coke  Oh  Litt.  61  'jenantrsj  by  the  Verge  are  in  the 
same  nature  as  tenants  by  copy  of  Court  roll.  1651  tr. 
A*/VcA/ii'fC<»«//iZ,f<'/(i675)  161  Plow-holders  of  base  tenure 
are  those  which  hold  by  Verge  at  the  Will  of  the  Lord. 

5.  fa™  A  cbaaot-]x>le.  Ohsr^ 

x6ii  Speed  Hisi.  Gt,  lirit.  v.  iv.  §  13.  25  They  will,  .run 
vpon  the  vergies  (L. /^r  temonein\  and  st.ind  stedfastly 
vpon  the  beames  [L.  in  jngn\^  and  quickly  recouer  them- 
selues  backe  againe  into  the  waggons. 
b.  A  rod,  wand,  or  stick,  rare. 

1807  Church  Q.  Re:>.  5  The  Pope's  pastoral  staff  gradually 
swallowed  up  the  sceptres  of  kings,  as  Aaron's  verge  de- 
voured the  other  rods. 

f  6.  An  accent-mark.  Obsr'^ 

1555  Eden  Decades  ill.  vil  (Arb.)  166  The  names. .are 
pronounced  with  thaccent,  as  yowe  niay  know  by  the 
verge  sette  ouer  the  heddes  of  the  vowels. 

7.  Watchmaking.  The  spindle  or  arbor  of  the 
balance  in  the  old  vertical  escapement. 

1704  in  J.  Harris  Lex.  Teckn.  I.  1757  Phil.  Trans.  L. 
201  In  the.  .clock.. the  verge,  that  carries  the  pallets,  was 
bent  downwards.  18*5  J.  Nicholson  Operat.  Mechanic 
521  The  socket.. !■?  turned  pretty  small  on  the  outside,  in 
order  to  allow  the  arbors  of  the  detents  to  be  laid  as  close 
to  the  verge  as  maybe.  1876  C//«,  Soc.  Trans.  IX.  145 
He.. contrived  to  break  the  verge  of  one  watch  and  the 
cylinder  of  another.  1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  <S-  Clockm. 
syt)  The  Verge.. has  no  pretensions  to  accuracy  in  presence 
of  such  escapements  as  the  Lever  and  Chronometer. 
b.  ellipt.  A  verge  watch  (see  next), 

1871  '  M.  Legrand  '  Cambr.  Freshm.  iii,  Mr.  Samuel  had 
previously  worn  an  antiquated  verge,  once  the  property  of 
the  worthy  Captain.  1904  Times  w  July  2/6  Ihe  watch 
was  simply  described  as  a  gold  verge  with  seal. 

o.  aitrib.  and  Comb.,  as  verge  escapement^  -file, 
hole^  'Viakerj  'pivot,  springs  watch. 

179»  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  X.  217  Common  verge  watches 
have  no  oil  upon  the  pallets.  x8s5  J.  Nicholson  Operat. 
Mechanic  508  Tiie  verge-pivots  of  a  good  sized  pocket- 
watch.  X841  Civil  Eng.  i^  Arch.  Jml.  IV.  29/1  The  end 
of  the  screw  is  attached  to  a  strong  verge  spring.  1858 
SiMMONDS  Diet,  Trade,  I'^rge-maker,  a  maker  of  pallets; 
a  branch  of  the  watch-movement  trade.  1875  Knight  Diet. 
Mech.  2707/1  Verge-Jite^  a  fine  file  with  one  safe  side, 
formerly  used  in  working  on  the  verge  of  the  old  vertical 
escapement.  Ibid.  2708/1  The  vertical  or  verge  escape- 
ment is  old-fashioned.  1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  ^■ 
Clockm.  128  In  good  clocks  the  pallets  and  verge  holes  aie 
jewelled.  . 

8.  a.  A  part  of  a  stocking-frame  (see  quot.). 
1851-4  Tomlinson's  Cycl.  Use/.  Arts  (1867)  II.  877/1  In 

front  of  the  needle-bar  is  a  small  piece  of  iron,  called  the 
verge^  to  regulate  the  position  of  the  needles. 

b.  U.S.  That  part  of  a  linotype  machine  which 
carries  the  pawls  by  which  the  matrices  are  released ; 
an  escapement  pawl  link. 

In  recent  use. 

II.  to.  a-  A  measure  of  length  or  superficies 
for  carpentry  work.  Obsr~° 

c  1440  Projfip.  Parv.  508/2  Verge,  yn  a  wrytys  werke, 
virgata. 

•fb.  Verge  of  land  [tr,  OF.  vage  de  terre, 
med.L.  virga  ternvl,  =  Virgate.   Obs.  rare. 

1^67-8  Rolls  0/ Parlt.  V.  609/1  A  mese,  iii  verge  of  Land, 
..ill  Acres  of  Medowe.  1651  tr,  Kitchin's  Courts  Leet 
(1675)  152  Upon  two  Verges  of  Land  are  built  houses.  167* 
CoweWs  Interpr.,  Yardland . .  is  a  quantity  of  Land 
various,  accorcfing  to  the  place... It  is  called  a  Verge  of 
Land,  anno  28  E,  i,  Statute  of  Wards. 

IIX  10.  Within  the  verge,  within  an  area  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  High  Steward, 
defined  as  extending  to  a  distance  of  twelve  miles 
round  the  King's  court.  Also  with  in,  and  freq. 
const,  ^(the  court,  etc.).     Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

The  phrase  is  a  rendering  of  AF.  dedeinz  la  verge  {in 
Anglo-L.  infra  z'irgam),  in  which  verge  originally  referred 
to  the  Steward's  rod  of  office  (see  sense  4  a) ;  in  early  use 
the  full  expression  7>erge  de  noster  hostel  (L.  virga  hospitii 
nostri)  is  employed.  In  the  18th  century  commonly  denot- 
ing the  precincts  of  Whitehall  a;  a  place  of  sanctuary. 

\m-\o  Act  I  Hen.  VIII,  c  14  §  i  The  Lorde  Stuarde  of 
the  Kynges  House.. wythin  the  Verge  and  Justices  of 
Assize,  and  Justices  of  the  Peace, ..have  also  power  to 
inqwere..of  every  Defaulte.  1329  in  Fiddes  Wolsey  \\. 
(1726)  177  According  to  the  ancient  custom  us'd  within 
your  verge.  1591  Lambardk  Archeion  (1635)  38  That  the 
Alarshall  of  the  Kings  House  have  the  ptace  of  the  King, 
to  heare  and  determine  Pleas  of  the  Crowne  within  the 
Verge.  1604  Proclam.  Prices  Victuals  10  July,  The 
Ciarkes  of  the  market  of  our  Houshold  within  the  Verge  of 
our  Court.  1643  in  Clarendon  Hist.  Keb.  vi.  §  231  That 
both  He,  and  the  I>ord  Herbert, . .  may  likewise  be  restrain'd 
from  coming  within  the  Verge  of  the  Court.  1669  E. 
Chamberlavne  Pres.  St.  Eng.  244  Murders,  .committed  in 
the  Court  or  within  the  Verge,  which  is  every  way  within 
12  miles  of  the  chief  Tunnel  of  the  Court.  1711  Addison 
Sped.  No.  loi  F  7  Men  and  Women  were  allowed  to  meet 
at  Midnight  in  Masques  within  the  Verge  of  the  Court.  1764 
in  \otk  Rep.  Hist.  AlSS.  Comm.  App.  1.  375  M.  D'Eon  who 
was  to  have  receiv'd  his  sentence  on  fry^ay  last.. chose 
rather  to  take  post  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitehall,  in 
the  Verge  of  the  Court.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIV.  448/1  The 
original  court  of  the  marshatsea  is  a  court  of  record,  to 
hear  and  determine  causes  between  the  servants  of  the 
Icing's  hou>ehold  and  others  within  the  verge. 

trans/,   x6o6  6p.  Andkewf.s  Sertn.  (1841J  II.  202  We  were 


not  only  within  the  dominion,  but  within  the  verge,  nay 
even  within  the  very  gates  of  death. 

b.  Hence  The  verge  {of  the  cottrt),  employed 
with  other  prepositions  or  in  other  constructions 
to  designate  this  area  or  juiisdiction. 

1539  in  Y'xdd^slVolsey  n.  (1726)  177  All  manner  of  victuals 
within  the  precinct  of  the  verge.  1614  Notti7tgham  Rec. 
IV.  319  Ye  Clarke  of  the  Markett  for  the  verge.  1641 
Termes  dc  la  Ley  261  The  Coroner  of  the  Kings  house., 
cannot  intermeddle  within  the  County  forth  of  the  Verge, 
because  that  his  office  extendeth  not  tbereunlo.  1748 
Smollett  Rod.  Rand.  (1812)  1.  431,  I  got  safe  into  the 
verge  of  the  court,  where  I  kept  snug.  1768  Hlackstone 
Comm.  III.  76  Hy  the  statute  of  13  KJc.  II.  st.  i.  c.  3. .the 
verge  of  the  court  in  this  respect  extends  for  twelve  miles 
round  the  king's  place  of  residence.  1813  H.  &  J.  Smith 
Horace  in  Lond.  75  Place  me  beyond  the  verge  afar, 
Where  alleys  blind  the  light  debar.     1865  Nichols  Britton 

I.  p.  xxxiv,  This  officer  [of  measures]  appears  to  have  been 
styled  Clerk,  or  Keeper,  of  the  Market ;  and  his  duties  were 
generally  united  with  those  of  the  Coroner  of  the  Verge. 

aitrib.  1708  J.  Chamberlavne  Pres.  St.  Gt.  Brit.  (1710) 
[538  Officers  of  the  Hall..  .Marshalsea... Verge.  Ibid.'\ 
Index,  Verge  Officers,  [p.]  538. 

c.  Court  of  {the)  Verge:  (see  quot.  1730). 

1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  1.  Ixviii.  285  All  cases., 
of  trespassis  vi  et  armis,  where  one  [party] . .  was  of  the 
houshold,  were  handled  in  the  court  of  the  Verge,  or  the 
Marshals  court.  1683  Luttkell  Brie/  Rel.  (1857)  I.  159 
Sir  Phillip  Lloyd . .  haveing  been  tried  at  the  court  of  verge 
for  killing  one  Mr.  Holborne.  1730  Bailey  (fol.),  Court  0/ 
Verge,  is  a  Court  or  Tribunal  in  the  Manner  of  a  King's 
Bench,  which  takes  Cognisance  of  all  Crimes  and  Mis- 
demeanours committed  within  the  Verge  of  the  King's 
Court.     1904  Makv   Bateson  in  Scottish  Hist.  Soc.  Misc. 

II.  II  A  well -developed  Court  of  the  Verge',  presided  over 
by  the  Constable,  is  here  revealed  in  the  Scotland  of  J305. 

11.  The  bounds,  limits,  or  precincts  of  a.  particular 
place.     Chiefly  after  the  jjreps.  within^  in,  out  of. 

The  examples  placed  under  (a)  keep  closer  to  the  original 
use  (see  sense  10)  than  those  under  {b). 

(a)  1641  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  111.  (1692)  I.  411  The 
English  and  Dutch  Merchants  within  the  Verge  of  the 
Castle  [of  Dublin],  a  i668  Davenant  Poems  {t6y^)  219  Th' 
Aldermen  by  Charier,  title  lay  ("Cause  writ  'ith  City's 
Verge)  to  my  new  play.  1693  Southerne  Maids  Inst 
Prayer  iv.  i,  I  wou'd  not  be  known  by  any  good  will  out 
of  the  verge  of  Whitehall.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  II. 
xxxvi.  294  She  should  be  beheaded  within  the  verge  of  the 
Tower.  17^8  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed,  2)  s.v.  Lid/ord,  The 
parish  (of  Lidford]  may.  .compare  with  any  in  the  kingdom, 
the  whole  forest  of  Dartmore  being  in  the  verge  of  it. 

{b)  1650  Fuller  Pisgak  394  Probably  there  were  some 
wells  within  the  verge  of  the  Temple.     1703  Dampier  Voy. 

III.  1,  13  The  Canary  Islands  are,. within  the  usual  Verge 
of  the  True  or  General  Trade-Wind.  1727  A.  Hamilton 
Nexv-  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  xlvii.  165  Whatever  Animal  comes 
within  the  Verge  of  a  Temple,  it  is  secured  from  Pursuit  or 
Violence.  i77a-84  Cook's  3rd  Voy.  i.  iii.  I.  31  This  shews 
that  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  are  either  extensive  enough 
to  break  the  current  of  the  trade-wind,  or  that  they  are 
.situated  just  beyond  its  verge,  i860  Hawthorne  Marb. 
Faun  xxxviii,  All  splendour  was  included  within  its  \sc, 
the  cathedral's]  verge. 

/ig.  1742  VouNt;  Nt.  Th.w.  633  The  chamber.. Is  privi- 
leg  d  beyond  the  common  walk  Of  virtuous  life,  quite  in  the 
verge  of  heav'n, 

■f  b.  In  //.  in  the  same  sense.   Cbs^  rare. 

x68o  H.  More  Apocal.  Apoc.  46  The  Circle  of  the  Throne 
.  .is  thus  conceived  to  be  drawn  about  it,  but  so  near  that 
the  Beasts. .will  have  the  same  faces  appear  witliin  the 
verges  of  the  Throne  that  appeared  without.  1690  C.  Nesse 
O.  <5r  N.  Test.  I.  324  This  only  of  all  Jacob's  children  was 
born  within  the  verges  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

•|-12.  In  phrases  (as  prec).  a.  The  range,  sphere, 
or  scope  of  something ;  all  that  is  naturally  in- 
cluded or  comprehended  under  a  particular  concept, 
category,  etc,   Obs.  (common  in  17th  c). 

'599  Nashe  Lenten  Stnffe  Wks.  (Grosari)  V.  219  Voide 
ground  in  the  towne  from  the  walls  to  the  houses.. is  not 
within  the  verge  of  my  Geometry.  1633  P.  Fletcher /'wr/. 
Isl.  I.  xlvi,  He. .gave  it. .a  perfect  motion,  To  move  it  self 
whither  it  self  would  have  it,  And  know  what  falls  within 
the  verge  of  notion,  1664  Owen  Vind,  Animad.  Fiat  Lux 
Wks.  1855  XIV.  294  These  things  are  without  the  verge  of 
Christian  religion, —chimeras,  towers  and  palaces  in  the  air. 
1679  C.  Nesse  Antichrist  1S8  U'hey  fall  within  the  verge  of 
that  dispensation.  1717  Col,  Rcc.  Pennsylv.  III.  35  Made 
without  the  Verge  of  the  ancient  Laws  of  that  Kingdom. 
1734  Treat.  Ong.  ^  Progr.  Fees  34  They  do  not  fall  within 
the  Verge  of  my  Undertaking  in  the  present. 

trans/.  1607  Tourneur  Kev.  Trag.  i.  iii.  Nay,  brother, 
you  reach  out  o'  th  Verge  now. 

•|-b.  The  pale  6r  limit  pf^  class  or  community. 

160a  Marston  Antonio^'s  Rev  v.  vi,  We  will  live  inclos'd 
In  holy  verge  of  some  religious  order.  1649  Jer.  Taylor 
Gt,  Exevip.  I.  57  As  he  was  included  in  the  vierge  of 
Abrahams  posterity.  1699  Shaftesb.  Charac.  II.  i.  i.  §  i 
'Tis  as  hard  to  persuade,  .tlie  other  [sort]  that  there  is  any 
Virtue  out  of  the  Verge  of  their  particular  Community. 
1768  .Sterne  Sent.  Journ.,  Dwar/{iyjZ)  I.  188  Driven  out 
of  their  own  proper  class  into  the  very  verge  of  another. 

f  c.  The  power,  control,  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
person  or  ])ersons.   Obs. 

1648  Milton  Observ.  Art.  Peace  Wks.  1851  IV.  573  For 
the  Conscience,  we  must  have  patience  till  it  be  within  our 
verge.  1653-4  Whiielocke  jtrtil.  Swed.  Emb,  {1772)  1. 227 
The  master  of  the  ceremonies  (as  in  his  own  verge)  imperi- 
ously urged  Whitelocke  to  pledge  the  health.  1676  Marvell 
Gen.  Councils  Wks.  1875  IV.  143  The  dextrous  bishops., 
hooked  within  their  verge,  all  the  business  and  power  that 
could  be  catch'd.  170^  Swift  Mech.  Operat.  Spirit  (1711) 
291  Engag'd  in  wise  Dispute  about  certain  Walks  and  Pur- 
lieus, whether  they  are  in  the  Verge  of  God  or  the  Devil, 

IV.  13.  The  edge,  rim,  border,  or  margin  of 
some  object  of  limited  si/e  or  extent.     Now  rare. 


1459  Paston  Lett.  1,  468,  ij.  galon  pottes  of  silver  wrethyn, 
the  verges  gilt.  Ibid.t  ij.  flagons  of  silver,  with  gilt  verges. 
i^BzIbid.  III.  282  A  scochen..with  a  scripture  wretyn  in  the 
verges  therof  rehersyng  thise  wordes, '  Here  lieth  Margret 
Paston  [etc.]'.  1587  Fleming  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  iyyjl\ 
About  the  verges  [of  the  coins]  was  written  ;  Francis  of 
France  duke  of  Brabant.  1616  B.  Jonson  Masques,  Hy- 
menxi  926  A  transparent  veile.  .whose  verge,  returning  up, 
was  fastened  [etc.].  1633  G.  Herbert  Teitiple,  Love  Un- 
kuo^vn  25  A  boyling  caldron,  round  about  whose  verge  Was 
in  great  letters  set  Affliction.  1673-4  Grew  Anat.  Trunks 
I.  i.  §  14  On  the  inner  Verge  of  the  Barque,  stands  another 
Sort  of  Sap-Vessels,  in  one  slender  and  entire  King. 
1716  Hearne  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  V.  256  A  Gravestone,  round 
the  verges  of  which  [etc.].  1747  Gray  Death  Fav.  Cat  29 
Again  she  bent,  Nor  knew  the  gulf  between. ..The  slipp'ry 
verge  her  feet  beguil'd,  She  tumbled  headlong  in.  1864 
Boutell  Hist.  ^  Pop.  Her.  xix.  §  5  (ed.  3)  310  The  Verge  of 
the  Escutcheon  charged  with  4  half  Fleurs  de  lys  or.  1865 
Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  ni.  i,  He  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  rug. 
fb.  With  a  and  jil.,  etc.:  A  brim  or  rim;  a 
circle  of  metal,  etc.   Obs. 

1561  J.  Daus  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  64  b,  A  raine- 
bow  lyke  an  Emeraud  compasseth  or  incloseth  it  as  a 
verdge.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  i.  59  The  inclusiue 
Verge  Of  Golden  Mettall,  that  must  round  my  Brow.  i6sx 
AiNswoBTH  Annot.  Pentat,  (1639)  102  These  Cups. .had 
verges  at  the  bottome,  that  they  might  rest  upon  the  table. 
1649  Markham  Eng.  Houseiv.  11.  li.  116  Then  having  rold 
the  coffin  flat,  and  raised  up  a  small  verdge  of  an  inch,  or 
more  high,  c  1710  Celia  Fiennes  Diaty  (1888)  129  There 
is  another  [statue],  .whose  garments  and  all  are  marble,  .and 
a  verge  all  down  before  and  round  ye  neck  with  ye  figures 
of  the  Apostles  done  in  Embroydery  as  it  were, 
tc.  Bot.  (See  quots.)   Obs. 

1704  Diet.  Rust,  (i  726),  Verge, . .  among  Florists, . .  is  taken 
for  the  edge  or  outside  of  a  Leaf;  as  A  dented  Verge,  1728 
Chambers  Cycl,  s.v.,  Among  Florists,  a  dented  Verge,  is  a 
jagged  edge  or  outside  of  a  Leaf. 

d.  Arch,  (See  quots.)     Cf.  Verge-BOABD. 

1833  Loudon  Encycl,  Archil,  §83  To  give  a  slight  incli- 
nation to  the  verge  or  border-slates,  where  they  butt  against 
brick-work.  Ibi<l.  §  849  The  verges  are  the  external  edge  of 
the  tiling  in  gables,  wJiich  are  covered  with  lime  and  hair, 
or  Roman  cement.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  475/2  Verge,  the 
edge  of  the  tiling  projecting  over  the  gable  of  a  roof. 

14.  The  extreme  edge,  margin,  or  bound  of  a 
surface  of  an  extensive  nature,  but  regarded  as 
having  definite  limits.    Also  occas.  without  const. 

1593  .Shaks.  Rich.  II,  1.  i.  93  The  furthest  Verge  That 
euer  was  suruey'd  by  English  eye.  i6oa  Marston /4«/.  (J- 
Mel.  in.  Wks.  1856  I.  30  The  shuddering  morne  that  flakes, 
With  silver  tinctur,  the  east  vierge  of  heaven.  1628  Wither 
Brit,  Rememb.  1.  73  The  spacious  verge  of  that  well  peopled 
Towne.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  11.  1038  Here  Nature  first 
begins  Her  fardest  verge,  and  Chaos  to  retire.  1698  Fryer 
Ace.  E.  India  S,-  P.  16  To  return  to  Johanna  ;  the  innermost 
part  we  suppose  to  be  fruitful,  by  what  the  Verge  of  it 
declares.  1727-46  Thomson  Summer  944  Sad .  .he  sits,  And 
views  the  main  that  ever  toils  below,  Still  fondly  form- 
ing in  the  farthest  verge.  1735  So.mervillk  Chase  \\u  549 
Close  to  the  Verge  Of  a  small  Island.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat. 
Hist.{l^^6)  III.  337  The  jackall..pursues  even  to  the  verge 
of  the  city,  and  often  along  the  streets.  1791  Mrs.  Rad- 
CLiFi-E  Rom.  Forest  it,  The  first  tender  tints  of  morning  now 
appeared  on  the  verge  of  the  liorizon.  18x9  Scott  Rob  Roy 
Imrod.  P  2  He  owed  his  fame  in  a  great  measure  to  his 
residing  on  the  very  verge  of  the  Highlands.  1849  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  342  About  a  day's  journey  south  of  Leeds, 
on  the  verge  of  a  wild  moorland  tract,  lay  an  ancient  manor. 
1876  Page  Adv,  Textbk.  Geol.  iii.  53  On  the  western  verge 
of  Egypt. 

b.  fig.  The  end  of  life. 

1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  71  ?  11  The  computer  .. 
believes  that  he  is  marked  out  to  reach  the  utmost  verge  of 
human  existence.  1864  Pusev  Led.  DauielijS-jt)  503  The 
utmost  verge  of  this  life.  1874  Holland  Mistr.  Munse 
xxvii.  It  had  the  power  to  stay  his  feet  Vet  longer  on  the 
verge  of  life.  1884  W.  C.  Smith  Kildrastan  55  Tiie  mind 
was  wandering,  as  it  often  does  On  the  dim  verge  of  life. 

O.  The  utmost  limit  to  which  a  thing  or  matter 
extends  ;  the  distinctive  line  of  separation  between 
one  subject  and  another. 

1796  Mme.  D'Arblay  Camilla  V.  406  Having  lived  up  to 
the  very  verge  of  his  yearly  income.  18x8  Scott  Hrt.  Midi. 
X,  He  carried  his  dislike  to  youthful  amusements  beyond  the 
verge  that  religion  and  reason  demanded.  i8«o  Hazlitt 
Led.  Dram.  Lit.  173  Sforza's  resolution,  .is.  .out  of  the 
verge  of  nature  and  probability.  1870  Emerson  .^i^c.  ff  Solit,, 
Work  <S-  Days  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  70  The  verge  or  confines  of 
matter  and  spirit.  1874  L,  SteI'hen  Houis  in  Libr.  (1892) 
I.  V.  180  The  very  outside  verge  of  the  province  permitted 
to  the  romancer. 

16.  a.  The  extreme  edge  of  a  cliff  or  abrupt 
descent.     Used  absol.  or  with  of, 

(a)  1605  J.  Rosier  in  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  (1624)  19  The 
rocky  clifts.  .are  ail  overgrown  with  Firre,..and  Oke,  as  the 
Verge  is  with  Gousberries  [etc.].  1728  Eliza  Heywood  tr. 
Mme.  de  Gomez'  Belle  A.  (1732)  II.  61  He  fell  off  the  Verge 
he  had  been  so  bold  to  climb,  dying  the  Sea  with  his 
Blood.  1784  Cow  PER  Task  vi.  519  His  steed. .,  wheeling 
swiftly  round,  Or  e'er  his  lioof  had  press'd  the  crumbling 
verge,  Baflled  his  rider,  sav'd  against  his  will !  1813  Bvbon 
Corsair  i.  xvi,  The  verge  where  ends  the  cliff,  begins  the 
beach.  183a  W.  Irving  AUiambra  II.  234  In  the  centre  of 
this  basin  yawned  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  Sanchica  ventured 
to  the  verge  and  peeped  in. 

{J>)  1677  Gilpin  Demonol.  (1867)  320  Like  a  man  that  walks 
upon  the  utmost  verge  of  a  river's  brink.  1817  Moore  Za//a 
/?.,  Fire- Worshippers  iv.  128  The  mighty  Ruins..  Upon  the 
mount's  high,  rocky  verge.  x8a3  F.  Clissold  Ascent  Mt. 
Blanc  23  This  rock  is  seated  upon  the  verge  of  a  precipitous 
eminence.  1863  Baring-Gould  Iceland  257  Thorbjoru 
shouted  and  brought  Grettir  and  his  brother  to  the  verge 
of  the  cliff. 

fig.  174a  Young  Nt.  Th,  i.  62  My  hopes  and  fears.. o'er 
iifes   narrow   verge    Look   down — on  what?  a  fathomless 
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VERGE. 

abyss.  i7«o  Ghav  Lcl.  to  Ulinrlon  j2  June,  You  5ee  him 
[i,  e.  Sterne]  often  tottering  on  the  verge  of  laughter. 
1817  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  w.  viii.  276  The  fortunes 
of  Hyder  tottered  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice.  1849  Sir  I. 
Graham  in  Parker  Life  \  Lett.  (1907)  II.  iv.  86  He  is  now 
tottering  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  1861  Sir  G.  Trevelyan 
Horace  at  Athem  iii.  (1862)  39  We  still  consume.  .Veal 
that  is  tottering  on  the  verge  of  beef. 

b.  The  margin  of  ^  river  or  the  sea.    Also  with- 
out const. 

1606  SvLVEsTFR  Du  Harias  It.  iv,    Tropheis    1157    The 
flowry  Verge   that  iongst    ail   Jordan    lies.     1614  Gorges 
Lucanx,  26  Where  the  Tarbellians  bound  at  large  A  calmetl 
sea,  with  croolced  varge.     1634  Capt.  Smith   i''irginia  iv, 
II I  Vpon  the  verge  of  the  Riuer  there  are  hue  houses.    1814 
Scott  Ld.  0/ Isles  v.  vii,  The  leaders  unge  Their  followers  to 
the  ocean  verge.     185s  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  ,65 
There,  at  length,  on  the  verge  of  the  ocean,.. the  imperi.-i'l 
race  turned  desperately  to  bay.    1878  Susan  Phillips  On 
Seaboard  81  What  do  they  [sc.  ships]  bring  to  us?  who.. 
Sport  by  the  verge  and  gather  rosy  shells, 
fis-  1843  Neale  Hymns/or  Sick  23  And  when  I  tread  the 
utmost  verge  Do  Thou  divide  the  flood. 
o,  poet.  The  horizon. 
182a  BvRON  Heav.  f,  Earth  I.  iii.  Their  brazen-colour'd 
edges  streak  The  verge  where  brighter  morns  were  wont  to 
break.     1847  Tennvsom  Princ.  vii.  23  She.. sees  a  great 
black  cloud .,  Blot  out  the  slope  of  sea  from  verge  to  shore, 
16,   With  a  and  pi,     A  limit  or  bound ;  a  limit- 
ing or  bounding  belt  or  strip.     Somewhat  rare. 

1660  H.  .More  .\tyst.  Gadl.  i.  16  Within  the  narrow  verges 
of  this  mortal  life.  16*7  Milton  P.  L.  \i.  877  Serve  they  as 
a  flourie  verge  to  binde  The  fluid  skirts  of  that  same  watrie 
Cloud?  1790  Trans.  Sac.  Arts  VIII.  6  A  lerge,  six  yards 
broad,  on  two  sides,  is  tilled  with  a  variety  of  Forest.trees. 
1851  Meredith  Death  of  Winter  19  He  melts  between  the 
border  sheen  And  leaps  the  tlowery  verges.  1852  Wiggins 
Embanking  136  Such  pasturable  verges  or  gr.issy  fringes  as 
have  already  been  subject  to  acts  of  ownership. 

b.  spec.  A  narrow  grass  edging  separating  a 
flower  border,  etc.,  from  a  gravel  walk. 

1738  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Grass-flot,  The  Quarters,  or 
Verges,  are  to  be  prepared  with.  .Earth  to  lay  the  Turf  on. 
1731  Miller  Carrf.  Diet.,  Verge. .'m  Gardening,  .is  gener- 
ally understood  to  be  a  Slip  of  Grass  which  joyns  to  Gravel 
Walks,  and  divides  them  from  the  Borders  in  the  Parterre 
Garden.  1858  Glenny  Card.  Everyday  Bk.  71/1  The 
verges  of  green  turf,  so  apt  to  encroach  upon  the  gravel, 
walks  and  inwurdly  upon  the  beds. 

attrib.  and  Comb.  iSaa  LouooN  Encycl.  Card.  5  617  Verge- 
Shears. .areasmaller  variety,  in  which  the  blades  are  joined 
to  the  handles  by  kneed  shanks,  to  lessen  stooping  in  the 
operator.  They  are  chiefly  used  for  trimming  the  sides  of 
box-edgings  [ed.  1824  adds  and  grass-verges].  i88z  Garden 
28  Jan.  65/1  Verge  cutting  and  levelling  of  turf. 
17.  The  brink  or  border  ^something  towards 
which  there  is  progress  or  tendency  (from  without) ; 
the  point  at  which  something  begins.  Usually  iii 
the  phrases  on  or  to  the  verge  of. 

Various  types  of  context  are  illustrated  by  the  different 
groups  of  quotations. 

ia)  i6oa  .Marston  Aiit.  t,  Met.  Induct.,  I  will.. ding  his 
spirit  to  the  verge  of  hell.  1718  Pope  [liadxw  14  His  senses 
wandering  to  the  verge  of  death.  1740  Smollett  Regie,  iv. 
ii.  But  let  us  seize  him  on  the  verge  of  bliss.  1791  Cowper 
llicui  V.  787  Sheer  into  his  bone  He  pierced  him,  but .  .Jove 
Him  rescued  even  on  the  verge  of  fate.  i8ao  Scott'  Abbot 
xiii,  Her  maternal  fondness  for  her  grandson . .  carried  almost 
to  the  verge  of  dotage.  184s  J.  PAdie  Exp.  Jonah  v.  88 
He  seems  to  have  been  driven  to  the  very  verge  of  despair. 
a  i8S9  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xxiii.  (i86i)  V.  5  Spencer. .  was 
more  than  once  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  his  violent 
temper.  1884  L'pool  Mercury  22  Oct.  5/4  He  was  jealous 
and  volatile  to  the  verge  of  insanity. 

(*)  .'754  Johnson  Let.  to  Chesterfield  7  Feb.,  I  have  been 
pushing  on  my  work . .  and  have  brought  it,  at  last,to  the  verge 
of  publication.  177a  Shrubsole  &  Denne  Hist.  Rochester 
35  The  nation  seemed  on  the  verge  of  a  civil  war.  1848 
W.  H.  Kelly  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  V.  I.  599  A  generous 
city,  driven  to  the  verge  of  revolt.  1851  Robertson  Serm. 
.Ser.  II.  xi.  (1864I  145  Such  men  tread,  .on  the  very  verge  of 
a  confession.  1866  G.  Macdonald  Ann,  Q.  Neigkb.  xxiv, 
I  had  driven  Catherine  Weir  to  the  verge  of  suicide. 

fc)  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  121, 1  was  now  upon  the 
verge  of  the  proper  se.^son  for  action.  187*  Mozley  Univ. 
Sernt.  V.  (ed.  2)  107  Just  before  death. .his  expressions  and 
signs  tipon  the  verge  of  that  moment  awaken  our  curiosity, 
(rf)  1837  Whewell  Hist.  Induct.  Sci.  (1857)  I.  173  [Thisl 
brings  us  to  the  verge  of  modern  astronomy.  x86a  Sir  B. 
Rrodie  Psychol.  Imj.  II.  iv.  138  We  are  here  on  the  verge 
of  an  inquir>-  which  has  perplexed  the  greatest  philosophers. 
ellipt.  i8s9  Meredith  R.  Fcnerel  xxxviii,  She  touched  on 
delicate  verges  to  the  baronet,  and  he  understood  her  well 
enough. 

b.  With  vbl.  sbs.  On  the  verge  of,  on  the  very 
point  of  (doing  something). 

i8s8  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xiii.  123  He.. reached  the 
town  to  find . .  the  commons  and  the  gentlemen  on  the  verge 
of  fighting.  1858  Dickens  Lett.  (1880)  II.  42  We  were  on 
(he  very  verge  of  granting  an. .annuity.  1887  [?Mlss 
Ingham]  Poor  Nellie  11888)  91  Twice  she  was  on  the  verge 
of  telling  all. 

18.  The  space  within  a  boundary  ;  room,  scope. 
.\lso  const,  to  OT  for. 
Chiefly  in  echoes  of  quot.  1757. 

i6go  Dkyden  Don  .Sebastian  I.  i,  Let  fortune  empty  her 
whole  quiver  on  me,  I  have  a  Soul,  that  like  an  ample 
Shield  Can  take  in  all :  and  verge  enough  for  more.  1757 
Gray  Bard px  Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough  The 
characters  of  bell  to  trace.  1837  Lockhart  Scott  II,  i.  8 
The  bard.,  had  ample  room  and  verge  enough ..  for  every 
variety  of  field  sport.  1880  Hawthorne  Marb.  Faun  xxiv. 
In  this  vast  house .  .a  great-grandsire  and  all  his  descendants 
might  find  ample  verge.  1877 '  H.  A.  Pace  '  De  Qnincry  I. 
xiii.  2S3  When  numbers  of  freebooters  found  ample  verge 
for  their  predatory  propensities. 
b.  Jig,  ,-md  in  fig.  context. 
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1836  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Discuss.  (1852)  338  In  no  other 
country  was  there  so  little  verge,  far  less  encouragement, 
.-il  owed  to  theological  speculation.     1863  I).  G.  Mitchell 

/l/^/'C- ^  i  -/_ J      r.       -,,  .  -  .  . 

culti 


act  of  verging  or  inclining  to   or  towards  some 
object,  etc. 

1661  Glanvill  Van.  Dogm.  233  If  by  this  verge  to  the 
otiier  extream,  I  can  bring  the  opinionalive  Confident  but 
half  the  way.  i66a  _  A1/.1:  6)r;V«/.  xiv.  119  Though  they 
have  had.  .their  Verges  towards  the  body  and  its  joys,  as 
well  as  their  Aspires  to  nobler,  .objects. 


Verge  (vSidg),  v,^  Also  7  verdge.  [f.  Vergk 
sb.x^ 

1 1.  trails,  a.  To  provide  with  a  specified  kind 
of  verge  or  border ;  to  edge.  Chiefly  in  passive. 
Also  with  about,  Obs, 

160S  J.  Rosier  in  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  (1624)  i.  20  An 
equall  plaine . .  verged  with  a  greene  border  of  grasse.  i6ai 
Markham  Prev.  Hunger  y  This  Net  shall  be  verdgd  011 
each  side  with  very  strong  Corde.  [Hence  in  later  works.] 
I6a5—  Bk.  Hon.  ix.  x.  §  10  Long  Mantles.. verdged  about 
witti  a  small  fringe  of  siluer.  1708  Ne-.u  View  0/  London 
I.  loi/i  The  Figures  of  a  Man  and  a  Woman  in  Brass,  and 
the  Stone  verged  with  Plates  of  the  same. 

b.  To  bound  or  limit  by  something.   rare~^, 

I7S9  Mills  tr.  DuhamlCs  Husb.  i.  viii.  20  Sending,  .for 
horse-dung,  to  manure  those  very  lands  which  never  fail  of 
being  verg'd,  or  bottom'd,  by  a  substance,  .more  proper  for 
the  end  they  aim  at. 

o.  To  form  the  verge  or  limit  of, 

1817  Chalmers  Astron.  Disc.  iv.  (1830)  132  How  to  draw 
the  vigorous  land-mark  which  verges  the  field  of  legitimate 
discovery, 

d.  To  pass  along  the  verge  or  edge  of;  to  skirt, 
1890  F.  Barrett  Betw.  Life  ,5-  Death  II.  xxviii.  179  The 
chariot  can  verge  the  d.iTs  all  the  way. 

2.  intr.  a.  To  be  contiguous  or  adjacent  to  ;  to 
lie  on  the  verge  of.     Const,  on  or  upon,  along. 

1787  G.  White  Selbome  vii,  Forests  and  wastes  . .  are  of 
considerable  service  to  neighbourhoods  that  verge  upon 
them.  iSai  Clare  Vill.  Minstr.  1 1.  37  The  air  was  still  i 
The  blue  mi.st,  thinly  scatterd  round,  Verg'd  along  the 
distant  hill.  1858  Hawthorne  Er.  f,  It.  Note-Bks.  (1872) 
I.  II  The  Place  de  la  Concorde. .,  verging  on  which  is  the 
Champs  Elys^s. 

b.  To  border  on  or  upon  some  state,  condition, 
etc.     (Cf.  Verge  v.^  3.) 

i8«s  [see  Vergencv  '].  1827  Faraday  Chem.  Manip.  vii. 
(1842)  197  Mercury  or  zinc  require  one  [sc.  a  temperature) 
verging  upon,  or  even  surpassing,  a  red  heat.  1853  C. 
Bkonte  Villelte  xviii.  Your  generosity  must  have  verged 
on  extravagance.  1874  H.  R.  Reynolds  John  Bapt.  v.  §  3. 
352  Philo,  however,  verges  on  allowing  the  Aoyot  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  personality  of  God. 

Jig.  tS4z  Tkosysou  Gardener's  Dau.  yt  Vague  desires . . 
made. .all  kinds  of  thought,  That  verged  upon  them, 
sweeter  than  the  dream  [etc.]. 

3.  To  rise  up  so  as  to  show  the  edge,  rare—^, 

',7f*-4«  I'hovson  IVinteriii  Wish'd  Spring  returns ;  and 
..I he    welcome   ,sun,  just  verging  up   at  first,  By  small  ' 
degrees  extends  the  swelling  curve  ! 

Hence  VeTging pp/.  a,  I 

1796  W.  H.  Marshall  (f.  England  I.  165  Wild  Deer        I 
were  found  very  injurious  to  the  verging  crops.  "     1 

Verge  (vSjd^),  j/.n  [ad.  L,  verg/re  to  bend, 
incline,  turn,     Cf.  Converge  v.,  Diverge  v.]  > 

1.  inir.  Of  the  sun  :  To  descend  toward  the 
horizon  ;  to  sink,  or  begin  to  do  so.     Also  transf.    \ 

iSio  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Tr.  11.  xxv.  Yet  when  he  (the  ' 
sun]  verges,  or  is  hardly  ris,  She  [the  moon)  the  vive  image  ' 
of  her  absent  brother  is.  i8as  Scott  Talism.  iii.  The  light 
was  now  verging  low,  yet  served  the  knight  still  to  discern 
that  they  two  were  no  longer  alone  in  the  forest.  189a  R 
Bridges  Indolence  Poems  (1912)  270  The  summer  day  Had 
verged  already  on  its  hot  decline, 

2.  To  move  in  a  certain  direction  (esp.  down- 
wards) ;  also,  to  extend  or  stretch, 

a  1661  Fuller  Horlhies,Somersct{x6(r2)  32  Henceforward 
the  Sun  of  the  Kings  cause  declined,  verging  more  and 
more  Westward,  till  at  last  it  set  in  Cornwal.  173a  Pope 
Ess.  Man  1.  59  So  Man. .Touches  some  wheel,  or  verges  to 
.some  goal.  177s  S.  J.  Pratt  LiberalOpin,  cv.  (1783)  IV.  6 
A  tear,  .still  upon  the  back  of  my  hand,  verging  to  the  very 
finger  that  (etc.).  Ibid,  cxxvi.  149  The  higher  we  climb. . 
the  nearer  to  the  gods . . :  as  we  verge  towards  earth . .  we  con. 
volve  with  the  dirt.  1797  Monthly  Mag,  III.  513/1  Verge 
not  downwards,  a  precipice  lies  under  the  earth.  z8aa  '  B. 
Cornwall'  Misc.  Poems,  Halt  of  Eblis,  The  pUiars., 
verged  away  In  long  innumerable  avenues.  1886  Mrs. 
HUNCERIORD  Lady  Branksmere  i.  Towards  this  rather 
dilapidated  apartment  they  always  verge  when  perplexed. 

Jig.  1780  Cowper  Progr.  Err.  430  Learning,  once  the  man's 

exclusive  pride.  Seems  verging  fast  towards  the  female  side. 

b.  To  diverge  or  deflect ;  to  run  or  trickle  off. 

169a  Bentley  Boyle  Led.  215  The  Epicurean  theory,  of 
atoms  descending  down  an  infinite  space . .  and  verging  from 
the  perpendicular  no  body  knows  why.  1780  S.  J.  Pratt 
Einnia  Corbett  (ed.  4)  II.  74  The  tear  had  verged  ofl; 
possibly  woile  he  was  bowing. 

3.  To  incline  or  tend,  to  approach  or  draw  near, 
towards  or  to  some  state  or  condition.  Also  with 
advb.  complement.     (Cf.  Verge  w.i  2  b.) 

(<i)  ifi«4  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.,  Apol.  514  Presbytery .  .that 
ver.ges  nearer  toward  Populacy  or  Democracy.  1837 
Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  x.  il  iv,  A  man  of  light  wit,  verging  to- 
wards fourscore.  1840  Thirlwall  Greece  VII.  Ivi.  135  At 
a  time  when  the  people  is  supposed  to  have  been  verging 
toward  utter  degeneracy.  1856  Dove  Logic  Chr.  Faith 
Introd.  §  5.  10  The  more  human  knowledge  progresses,  the 
more  does  man . .  verge  towards  the  infinite. 

(*)  a  1677  Barrow  Serm,  xvii.  Wks.  1686  HI.  193  The 


VEKGENT. 

farther  -we  go  on,  especially  in  a  bad  course,  the  nearer  we 
verge  to  the  dregs  of  our  life.  1731  Arbuthnot  Rules  of 
Diet  256  Where  the  Blood  verges  to  the  contrary  State. 
1737. Pope  Let.  to  .Swift  23  Mar.,  The  nearer  I  fincf  myself 
verging  to  that  period  of  life  which  is  to  be  labour  and 
T'l1^hT^'ff"'\  ^'  ^ALPOLE  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint. 
(1786)  ly .  Advt.  6  As  refinement  generally  verges  to  extreme 
contrarieties.  1823  Scott  Quenlin  D.  Introd.,  A  man 
whose  credit  was  actually  verging  to  decay.  1&14  Thiri- 
WALL  Greece  VIII.  Ixi.  125  When  the  reign  of  Demetrius  was 
verging  to  its  close.  1851  Trench  Poems  14  When  I  began 
First  to  verge  upward  to  a  man.  1865  Pakkman  France  in 
Aiiier.  II.  (1876)  i6  Yet,  verging  to  decay,  she  (Spain)  had 
an  ominous  and  appalling  strength. 

(r)  1776  Bentham  Fragiii.  Govt.  iv.  Wk.s.  1843  1.288/2  It 
IS  not  that,.. or  any  discourse  verging  that  way,  that  can 
tend  to  give  him  the  smallest  satisfaction.  1837CAHLVLE 
Fr.  Rev.  1. 1.  ii.  In  such  a  decadent  age,  or  one  fast  vereins 
that  way.  "    * 

b.  Const,  to  with  inf.  rare—^, 

x8i8  Colebrooke  Import  Colonial  Corn  45  A  country  in 

which c-ipital  has  .iccumulated,  population  become  dense,.. 

IS  necessarily  a  manufacturing  one,  or  verging  to  become  so. 

o.  To  approximate  in  shade  or  tint  to  a  specified 

colour. 

181S  Stephens  in  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  IX.  i.  87  Plumage 
nearly  black,  with  a  green  gloss,  which,  in  some  parts, 
verges  to  a  violet.  1835-6  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  462/2 
Wlien  large,  its  colour  is  dark  red,  verging  to  purple. 

d.  To  pass  or  undergo  gradual  transition  into 
something  else. 

1756  BijBKE  Subl.  ff  B.  Wks.  1842  I.  57  It  is  not  to  make 
a  strong  deviauon  from  the  line  of  the  neighbouring  parts  ; 
nor  to  verge  into  any  exact  geometrical  figure.  i8S4 
Poultry  Chron.  I.  282/1  The  'Poultry  Chronicle'  is  fa^ 
verging  into  a  state  of  monomania.  1858  Mrs.  C.  Gore 
Heckington  II.  xiii.  267  The  close  and  trimly  shrubbery 
verged,  after  a  few  hundred  yards,  into  a  beautiful  copse. 

4.  To  have  a  particular  direction;  to  lie  or  extend 
towards  a  sjjecified  point. 

I7a«  Leoni  Alberti's  Archit.  II.  74/2  A  large  semi- 
circular  area  verging  to  the  South.  1796  Morse  Aiiier, 
Geog.  I.  557  The  flat  [Ijoat]  always  being  put  in  an  oblique  - 
direction,  with  its  foremost  end  verging  towards  the  line 
described  by  the  rope.  1813  Shelley  Q.  Mab.  ix.  7  Whose 
rays. .  Verge  to  one  point  and  blend  for  ever  there.  i8aa-7 
Good  Study  Med.  (1829)  I.  469  Indurated  tumour  in  the 
left  hypochondtium,  verging  towards  the  spine,  i8a8-3a 
Webster  s.v.,  A  hill  verges  to  the  north. 

HenceVerging///.a.,  approaching,  converging. 

1741  H.  Brooke  Constantia  Poems  (1810)  397/1  Through 
his  foes  shield  the  verging  weapon  press 'd.  And  raz'd  the 
plume  that  wanton'd  on  his  crest.  1910  Contenip.  Rev. 
Mar.  339  My  sleek  limbs  cramp  in  this  verging  gloom. 

Verge-board.  Arch.  Also  dial,  varge-.  [f. 
Verge  j-Za'  i.^  d.]   =  Barge-board. 

1833  Lol'don  Encycl.  Archil.  §470  Sixty-six  feet  lineal 
one  and  a  half  inch  verge  board  to  gables.  1835  F.  Goodwin 
Rural  Archit.  Add.  2  The  Verge  Boards  to  be  cut  out  of 
2I  inch  Timber  plank,  well  spiked  to  the  rafter-ends  of  the 
Roof  and  Purlins,  1861  B.  Poste  in  Archxol.  Cantiaita 
IV.iifi  There  are  mouldings  on  the  verge-boards  of  the 
pediment,  i^to  A thenieum  3  Sept.  ^^2/2  The.. church  of 
Witley  has  good  fourteenth-century  verge-boards  attached 
to  the  gable  of  its  stone  porch. 

Hence  Verge-boarding,  rare—^, 

183s  F.  Goodwin  Rural  Archit.  Add.  2  The  Gables  and 
Verge  Boarding. 

Verge-line.  rare,  [f.  Verge  sb.^]  (See  quot.) 
171a  J.  James  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  ixg  The  Verge- 
Line,  in  the  Business  of  Tcrrasses,  is  the  Place  where  the 
Corner  of  a  Wall,  or  the  Bank  of  a  Terrass,  comes  to  termi- 
nate.    Ibid.  121  The  Verge-Line  of  the  Terrasses. 

Vergelt,  obs.  .Sc.  form  of  Wergild, 
Ve-rgencyi.     [f.  Verge  z;.t:  cf.  next.]    The 
fact  of  bordering  on  something. 

l8as  Ld.  Cockburn  Mem.  iii,  (1856)  179  [He]  said  of  him. 
self,  'I  often  verge  .so  nearly  on  absurdity'  [etc.].,. This 
w;is  quite  true:  especially  the  vergency  on  absurdity, 

Vergency^    (va-jd^ensi),     [f.  Verge  v,'^  + 

-ENCV,] 

tl-  The  act  or  fact  of  verging  or  inclining 
towards  some  condition,  etc, ;  tendency,  leaning ; 
an  instance  of  this.  Also  const,  to,  toward,  Obs. 
a  i6«s  J.  Goodwin  Filled  with  the  Spirit  (1867)  486  The 
general  vergency  and  leaning  of  the  Scriptures  on  that  hand 
we  speak  of.  1668  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  II.  451  The  visible 
vergency  of  the  World  to  another  Degeneracy  or  Apostasie 
from  the  Kingdome  of  Christ.  1680  —  Apocal.  Apoc.  27 
Which  is  a  sign  you  are  in  a  state  of  languishment  and  ver- 
gency  towards  death.  170a  C,  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  iir.  11. 
xxix.  164/r  Scarce  a  Minute  [would]  pass  him  without  a 
Turn  of  his  Eye  towards  Heaven,  whereto  his  heaven-touch 'd 
Heart  was  carrying  of  him,  with  its-continual  Vergencies, 

fb.  Bent  or  inclination,  Obs, 
,  »'49  J-  H-  Motion  to  Part.  Adv.  Learn.  33  It  were  but 
justice  to  him  that  the  natural]  vergency  ofhis  Genius  should 
be  found  out. 
2.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  inclined  toward 
some  object  or  in  some  direction, 

1668  WiLKlNS  Real  Char.  It.  vii.  %  3  That  respect  of  the 
imaginary  face  of  a  thing  towards  some  other  thing  or  place, 
called  vergency,  tending,  leaning,  inclining.  «zi696  Scar- 
burgh  Euclid  (1705)  13  First,  there  must  be.  .an  Inclination, 
Vergency, ..  or  Tendency,  of  Two  lines  one  to  the  other. 
b.  Optics,  (See  quots.) 
183a  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  in  Trans.  R.  Irish  Acad.  (1837) 
XVII.  80  We  may  therefore  call  the  curvatures  of  these  two 
diametral  sections  the  two  vergencies  of  the  final  ray-lines. 
x86o  Worcester  (citing  Lloyd),  Vergency, . .  the  reciprocal 
of  the  focal  distance,  being  the  measure  of  the  degree  of 
divergence  or  convergence  of  a  pencil  of  rays. 

Vergent,  a.    Geol.    [ad.  L.  vergenl-,  vergens, 
pr.  pple,  of  vergire  to  Verge.]     Constituting,  or 
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belonging  to,  a  series  of  Appalachian  strata  corre- 
sponding in  age  to  the  middle  Devonian  strata  of 
British  geologists. 

1858  H.  D.  Rogers  Geoi.  FenMsyiv.  I.  loS  Vergent  Flags 
(Portage  Flags  of  New  York).  Ibid,,  Vergent  Shales  (Che- 
mung Group  of  New  York).  Ibid.  1 1,  732  The  Cadent  and 
Vet^nt  rocks  contain  important  bands  of  iron  ore. 

vergeous,  obs.  form  of  Vebjlice. 

tVeTger'.  Obs.  Also  5  vergere,  vergier,  5(-. 

virger.     [a.  OF.  z'^r^^(iith  c. ;  so  in  mod.F.), 

7>€rgier  (12th  c. ;  =  Pr.  vergier) :— L.  virdiariumy 

virididrium  (also  viridariuni)^  f.   viridis  green.] 

A  garden  or  orchard  ;  a  pleasure-garden. 

13. .  Senyn  Sag,  167  Thai  woldemakea  richehalle,  With- 
outen  Rome,  in  on  verger. .bi  o  riuer.     ciioo  Rem.  Rose 

3831  Why  hast  thou  ben  so  necligent,  To  kepen . .  This  verger 
heere  left  in  thi  warde?  c  1450  Merlin  xix.  310  Merlin  lete 
rere  a  vergier,  where->-nne  was  all  maner  of  fruyt  and  alle 
maner  of  flowTes.  1480  Caxton  Ovid^s  Met.  xiv.  xii.  To 
wcde  and  pyk  oute  alle  the  evyl  herbes  and  wedes  out  of  her 
verger  or  gardyn.  1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  !,  Prol.  44  The 
greshoppers  amangis  the  vergers  gnappit. 

Vorjfer  ^  (va-jd^aj).  Also  7  vierger.  [prob. 
a,  AF.  *verger^  f.  verge  Verge  sb}-  Cf.  Of .  ver- 
gure  {vergettr)  ganger,  vergier  maker  of  rings,  obs. 
F,  verger  verger  (Cotgr.);  also  med.L.  virgdriusy 
and  Virger.] 

1.  An  official  who  carries  a  rod  or  similar  symbol 
of  office  before  the  dignitaries  of  a  cathedral, 
church,  or  university  (for  before  justices). 

i47»-3  Rolls  of  PavU.  VI.  48/1  Howe  that  Henr*  late 
Duke  of  Lancastr'.. founded,  .a  Churche.  .of  a  Deane,.  .vi 
Choresters,  and  a  Verger  perpetuell.  1530  Palsgr.  284/2 
Verger  that  bereth  a  rodde  in  the  churche,  sergent  de 
lesglise.  c  1549  in  Swayne  Sarum  Churchw.  Ace.  (1896)  75 
To  Thomas  Johnson  y*  verger  at  owr  ladye  churche.  1607 
CowKLL  f'lterfir.,  Vergers.. \x  such  as  cary  white  wands 
before  the  lustices  of  either  banke,  &c..;  otherwise  called 
Porters  of  the  verge.  1616  B.  Jonson  Devil  an  Ass 
IV.  iv,  I  must  walk  With  the  French  sticke,  like  an  old 
Vierger,  for  you.  168S  R.  Holme  Armoury  iii.  197/1  The 
Verger  [of  the  Cathedral  Church]  is  a  Man  in  a  Gown 
..whose  Offic*  it  is  to  conduct  the  Reader  to  his  place 
(etc.].  1818  BVRON  Ch.  Han  iv.  Notes  117  The  Emperor, 
.  .taking  a  wand  in  his  hand,  officiated  as  verger,,  .preced- 
ing the  pontiff  to  the  altar.  1846  Hook  Ch.  Diet,  (ed.  5)  900 
l^erger, . .he  who  carries  the  mace  before  the  dean  in  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church.  1854  /did.  (ed.  7)  782  Verger. 
An  officer  with  a  similar  title  precedes  the  vice-chancellor  in 
the  English  universities.  1867  Trollope  Chron.  Barset  II. 
xlix.  59  For  nearly  a  week,  .he  had  been  unable  to  face  the 
minor  canons  and  vergers. 

attrib.  CX530  in  Gutch  ColL  Cur.  II.  340  Item  oone  Ver. 
ger  Rodde  of  silvar  parcel  gilte.  1546  Inv.  Ch.  Goods 
(Surtces)  137  Two  verger  rodys  of  sylver. 

trans/.  1615  Chapman  Od^ss.  xn.  555  This  by  Calypso,  I 
was  told,  and  she  Inform'd  it,  from  the  verger  Mercurie. 

b.  One  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  care  of  the 
interior  of  a  church,  and  to  act  as  attendant. 

17OT  Farquhar  Beaux'  Strai.  n.  ii,  Then  I,  Sir,  tips  me 
the  Verger  with  half  a  Crown.  1784  Gentl.  Mag.  May  349/1, 
I  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  on  visiting,  .the  tombs  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  that  the  verger  no  longer  amuses  the  gaping 
vulgar  [etc.].  18*4  W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  I.  258  The  parish 
clerk  bowed  low  before  him  \sc.  the  squire]  and  the  vergers 
humbled  themselves  unto  the  dust  in  his  presence.  i86x 
Sat.  Rev.  30  Nov.  568  How  splendid  an  opportunity  for 
architectural  study  is  afforded  by  the  Abbey,  if  only  the 
vergers  would  allow  any  one  to  enjoy  it.  i88i  Besant  & 
Rice  Chapl.  of  Fleet  I.  182  The  beadles  and  vergers  curtsied 
to  the  quality  and  remained  behind  for  doles. 

t2.  (Seequot.)  Obs,-^ 

i^  Liber  Niger  in  Househ,  Ord.  (1790)  48  Mynstrelles, 
xiii,  whereof  one  is  verger  that  directeth  them  all  in  festival! 
dayes  to  theyre  stations,  to  bloweings,  pipynges  [etc.]. 

Hence  Ve-rg-erless  a,,  unaccompanied  by  a 
verger;  Te'rgersUp,  the  office  of  a  verger. 

14^  RollsofParlt.  VI.  383/2  The  Office  of  our  Sergeaunt- 
ship  at  Armes,  and . .  the  Office  of  Vergership  of  Wyndesore. 
1871  Daily  Neivs  12  Aug.,  The  Vergership  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedra),  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Cummings.  1886 
HissEV  On  Box  Seat  fr.  Lond.  to  Lands  End  167  The 
cathedral,  over  which  we  were  considerately  allowed  to 
ramble  vergerless,  much  to  our  enjoyment. 

tVerger  3.  Obsr"^  [?  a.  AF.  vergiere  (Gower).] 
A  rod  carried  as  a  symbol  of  office ;  =  Vebge  sb^- 
4  a. 

1547  m  Strjpe  EccL  Mem.  {iti\)  II.  App.  A.  loThen  came 
the  sergeant  of  the  vestry  with  his  verger,  and  after  him  the 
cros,  with  the  children  [etc.].  1647  Hexham  i,  A  Verger, 
een  roedeken. 

tVeTgerer.  Obs.  Also  5  vergerar-.  [Ex- 
tended f.  Verger  2  i  :  see  -erI  3.]  =  Vergeu2  i. 
Hence  f  Ver^erership.    Obs. 

\^  RollsofParlt.  VI.  347/2  The  Office  of  Vergerarshipp 
of  Wyndesore.  1566  tr.  Beza's  Admon.  to  Parlt.  Dj, 
Cathedrall  churches,  where  master  Deane, ..pentJoners, 
readers,  vergerirs,  &c.  liue  in  great  idlenesse.  1617  Minsheu 
Ductors.\.^  Vergerers..be  such,  as  carry  Virgas,  i.  roddes 
before  the  lustices  of  either  banck,  &c.  1676  Wood  Life 
(O.H.S.)  II.  362  His  father  was  vergerer  of  Westminster. 

Vergeress  (v9-jd.53res).  [f.  Vekger  2  + -ess.] 
A  female  verger  or  caretaker  of  a  church. 

1889  Daily  News  13  Nov.  3/3,  I  wonder  some  old  verger- 
ess did  not  come  forward  to  claim  the  purse.  190Z  JVestm. 
Gaz.  4  Jan.  3/1  The  vergeress  who  sweeps  ♦he  floor. 

VeTgerism,  rare~^,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -iSM.] 
Action,  etc.,  characteristic  of  a  verger. 

1857  Rusk:n'^/^/«.  DrawingW.  155  There  is  always  some 
discordant  civility,  or  jarring  vergerism  about  them  {sc, 
English  cathedrals]. 


Vergery  (v5'jd53ri).  rare—^.  [f,  as  prec.+ 
-T.]     A  sacristy. 

i88a  M'Clintock  &  Strong  Cycl.  Bib.  Lit.  VIII,  515 
Cassell's  Suppl.),  The  consecrated  priests  repair  to  the 
vergery,  and  put  down  the  missal  garments. 

Verges,  obs.  form  of  Verjuice. 

t  Verge-salt.    Obs.-^    (Meaning  obscnre.) 

1656    S.  H.   Golden   La7v   To    Rdr.,    All    which  ..  are 

immaterial  to  Matter,  and  but  ceremonies  to  substance,  as 
Rose-leaves  and  Verge-salt  are  to  a  sound  and  wholsome 
dish  of  meat. 

t  Verge-sauce.  Obs.  rare.   =  Verd-sauce, 

ci^^o  Profti^.  Parz>.$og/i  Vergefiawce, .  .7dride  salsamen- 
trtfrr.   c  1450  T7vo  Cookery  Bks.  102  pe  sauce  is  verge  sauce, 

Vergesse,  -geus,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Verjuice. 

Vergier,  variant  of  Verger  1  Obs. 

Vergiform  (v5'jd,:5if]pjm),  a,  Zool.  [f.  Verge 
sby  +  -(I}form.]  Of  the  feet  of  certain  crustaceans: 
Resembling  a  rod;  rod-like. 

\Zyj  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  197/2  Podophthalmia.. ;  feet  or 
extremities  vergiform,  partly  prehensile, partly  ambulatory. 
xSga  Dana  Crust,  i.  433  There  are  a  few  m  which  these  feet 
are  vergiform. 

Vergilian,  var.  Virgilian.  Vergine,  obs.  f. 
Virgin.  Vergious,  -is,  -ius,  obs.  ff.  Verjuice. 

Vergobret  (v5*jg^bret),  [ad,  L.  vergobretus, 
of  Gaulish  origin.  So  obs.  Y.  vergohert.'\  The 
chief  magistrate  among  the  ancient  yEdui  of  Gaul. 
Also  iransf, 

X563  GoLDiNG  Cxsart.  12  The  princlpall office,  whichthey 
call  Vergobret, ..is  an  offyce  that  lasteth  but  from  yere  to 
yere,  and  for  the  tyme  hath  absolutepower  of  life  and  deathe. 
1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1839  Kf.ightlev  Hist,  Eng. 
I.  3  The  power  of  the  Vergobret,  or  Prince  of  each  tribe,  was 
absolute.  xSga  ¥REEt<,iA,tiHist.  Ess.  Ser.  iv.  v.  107  The  pre- 
sent literary  rrr^(?/'r(r/ of  the  iEduan  state.,  refused  all  help. 

Vergon,  southern  ME.  variant  of  FoKGOz'. 

t  Vergoyne.  Obs.  [ad.  OF,  (also  mod.F.)  ver- 
gogjte  (  ^-  It.  vergogna,  Pg.  vergonhd) :— L,  vere- 
ciindia,  f.  verecundus  Verecuxd  a.]     Shame. 

1484  Caxton  Fables  of^sop  11.  xv,  Hast  thow  no  shame 
ne  vergoyne  to  come  in  oure  companye.  c  1500  Melusine 
xxxvi.  285,  I  shuld  haue  grete  vergoyne  yf  I  smote  the 
behynd. 

t  Vergoynous,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  vergoignos 
(i  2th  c,  later  F.  vergogneux,  =  It.  vergognoso,  Pg. 
vergonJiosd)^  f,  vergogne:  see  prec]     Ashamed. 

1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  cxxxiv.  jgoWherof  he  was 
moche  vergoynous  and  shamefull.  ciSoo  Melusine  iv,  21 
Whan  Raymondyn  herde  thus  spek  hys  vncle,  he  was  in 
h^self  vergoynouse. 

Vergres(se,  obs.  ff.  Verdigris.  Vergus, 
-uys,  -ws,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Verjuice.  Vergyn(e, 
obs.  ff.  Virgin.  Verhede,  southern  MK,  var. 
ferkede  Ferred  Obs.    Veri,  obs.  f.  Very. 

Veridical  (vM-dikal),  a.  [f.  L.  veridic-us 
(whence  F.  viridique^  It.,  Sp.,  Pg,  veridicd)^  i. 
verum  truth,  and  die-  stem  of  dicire  to  speak.] 

1.  Speaking,  telling,  or  relating  the  truth  ;  truth- 
ful, veracious. 

1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  11.  xxviii.  185  Who  shall  read  this 
so  veridical  history,  a  1693  Ibid.  iir.  xlvi.  375  The  veridical 
Triboulet  did  therein  hint  at  what  I  liked  well.  1784  S. 
_Heni,ey  Beckford's  Vathek  Note  (1868)  147  Notwithstand- 
ing the  reference  of  Ariosto  to  the  veridical  archbishop.  x8i6 
Keatinge  Trav.  I.  321  The  veridical  Gulliver.  1847  Med- 
wiN  Life  Shelley  I.  359  That  very  veridical  review  which 
assumes  to  be  the  oracle . .  of  literature.  1861  A.  Havward 
SeL  Ess.  (1878)  II.  105  Mr.  Gladstone's  argument  for  con- 
verting Homer  into  a  veridical  historian. 

2.  Spec. '\x\.  Psychol.  Of  hallucinations,  phantasms, 
etc. :  Coincident  with,  corresponding  to,  or  repre- 
senting real  events  or  persons. 

1884  F.  W.  H.  Myers  in  Proc.  Soc.  Psychical  Research 
Apr.  48  The  truth-telling,  or,  as  we  may_  call  them,  veridical 
hallucinations  which  do,  in  fact,  coincide  with  some  crisis 
in  the  life  of  the  person  whose  image  is  seen.  jSgSAfhenarum 
25  June  824/1  The  vision  of  the  lady , .  is  certainly  spoken  of 
..as  if  it  had  been  'veridical '. 

Hence  Verldlca'lity,  Veri'dically  adv.,  f  Ve- 
ri'dicalness. 

1727  Bailev  (vol,  II),  Veridicalness,  Truth-speaking,  or 
the  Quality  or  Faculty  of  speaking  Truth.  1836  yohnsoni- 
ana  264  Pope  draws  human  characters  the  most  veridically, 
of  any  poetic  delineator,  a  1901  F.  W,  H.  Myers  Hum. 
Personality  (1903)  I.  p.  xliii,  The  only  valid  evidence. .for 
veridicality  depends  on  a  coincidence  with  some  external 
event. 

Veri'diCOUS,  a.  [f.  L.  veridic-us  (see  prec.) 
+  -ous.]     Veridical,  veracious. 

App.  used  by  Peacock  only. 

181^  T.  L.  Peacock  Melincourt  xix,  Our  Thalia  is  too 
veridicous  to  permit  this  detortion  of  facts.  1831  —  Crotchet 
Castle  xvii,  I'his  veridicous  history  began  in  May, 

Verie,  obs.  form  of  Very  a.  and  cuh). 

Verie(n,  southern  ME.  varr.  Ferry  v. 

Verier,  Veriest,  compar.  and  superl.  Very  a. 

Verielie,  obs.  form  of  Verily  adv. 

Verifiability  (ve:rif3i,abi-lTti).  [f.  next  -f 
-ity.]     The  fact  of  being  verifiable. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet.  1893  F.  Adams  Ne-.v  Egypt  234  Doubts 
, .  as  to  the  verifiability  of  that  conception. 

Verifiable  (ve-rifaiiab'l),  a.  Also  7  verefiable. 
[f.  Verify  j/.-f -ABLE.]  That  can  be  verified  or 
proved  to  be  true,  authentic,  accurate,  or  real ; 
capable,  admitting,  or  susceptible  of  verification. 


Common  in  the  17th  cent.,  and  freq.  from  c  1865. 

1593  G-  Harvey  Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  n6,  I 
could  peraduenture  arread  him  his  fortune  in  a  fatallbooke, 
as  verifiable,  as  peremptorie.  1593  R.  Harvey  Philad.g 
Why  should  not.. Geffrey  be  as  plaine  and  verifiable  as 
Buchanan?  a  1638  Mede  IVks.  (1672)  789  It  is  commended 
for  a  modest,  discreet,  learned,  regular,  and  of  all  in  that 
list  most  verifiable,  discovery.  1661  Glanvill  Van.  Dogm. 
199  If  this  notion  be  strictly  verifiable.  1677  Cary  Chronol. 
II.  i.  I.  iv.  I02  That  of  the  Foundation  of  the  City,  .is  verifi- 
able  by  the  like  Authorities.  1843  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  I. 
n.  v.  i.  §  4  A  few  only  of  the  broadest  laws  verifiable  by  the 
reader's  immediate  observation.  X846GROTE  Greece  11.  xix. 
(1862)  II.  76  Neither  Homer  nor  Hesiod  mentioned  any  veri- 
fiable present  persons  or  circumstances.  1885  Clodd  Myths 
^  Dr.  II.  xii.  227 The  authority.. will  rest  on  the  accredited, 
because  verifiable,  experience  of  man. 

Hence  Ve'rifiableness,  verifiability, 

i88i  A.  Bruce  Chief  End  Revelation  \.  42  While  the  ab- 
stract possibility  of  a  revelation  is  admitted,  its  verifiable- 
ness  is  in  effect  denied.  x886  —  Mirac.  Element  Gospels 
294  They  satisfy  the  modern  requirements  of  vcrifiableness. 

tVeri-fical,  a.  Obs.~^  [f.  med.L.  verijic-us 
(Diefenbach),true,  truthful +  -AL.]    True,  veridical. 

a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archaeol.  Soc.)  1. 157  This 
proposition  transposed  unto  its  verificall  sense. 

t  Veri-ficate,  v.  Obsr""  [f.  med.L.  verificat-^ 
ppl.  stem  olverijicdre  :  see  next.]     (See  qnot.) 

17*1  Bailey,  To  Verifcate^  to  prove  a  thing  true. 

Verification  (ve:rifik^*j3n).  Also  6  verifica- 
tioun,  -acioun,  veryfycacyon.  [a,  OF,  verifi- 
cacion  (mod.F.  virificationj=^\\..  verificazione^  Sp. 
verificacion,  Pg.  verifica^ad),  f.  verifier^  or  ad.  med. 
L.  *  veri  fie  dtidH'^  verification  f.  verificdre;  see 
Verify  v.  and  -ation.] 

1.  The  action  of  demonstrating  or  proving  to  be 
true  or  legitimate  by  means  of  evidence  or  testi- 
mony ;  formal  assertion  of  truth.     Now  rare, 

1523  Reg.  Aherdon.  (Maitl.  CI.)  I.  388  For  J>e  verifica- 
tioun  and  prewyng  of  his  indorsyng  and  execution  of  my 
lordis  precept.  1533  Bellenden  Livy  i,  xix.  (S.T.S.)  I.  no 
In  venficacioun  hereof  [i.  e.  an  intended  act  of  treason]  ^ 
said  turnus  didmaist  cruelieinwayaganishim.  1599  Skene 
De  Verb.  Sign.  (ed.  2)  Q  3  b,  The  Schireffe,  .suld  summond 
certaine  persons.  .&  suld  be  present  in  proper  persone.  .with 
the  verification  of  the  saidis  summoundes.  1634  W.  Tir- 
whyt  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  19,  I  say  nothing  (my  Lord)  I  am 
not  ready  to  sweare  in  verification  of  my  belief.  1660  Jer. 
Taylor  Ductor  11.  i.  rule  7  §  2  If  she  be  a  woman,  if  she 
can  be  a  wife,  and  can  be  his,  there  is  no  more  requir'd  to  a 
verification  of  the  contract  in  the  law  of  nature.  1911  A.  G. 
Hogg  Christ's  Message  Kingd.  in.  xi.  140  To  use  an  oath 
even  for  the  purpose  of  verification,  is  to  make  a  convenience 
of  God. 

2.  Demonstration  of  truth  or  correctness  by  facts 
or  circumstances. 

1541  R.  Copland  Guydon^s  Quest.  Chirurg.  Bj  b,  Thus 
than  appereth  the  verytycacyon  of  the  fyrste  condycyon  that 
a  Cyrurgyen  ought  to  haue,  for  he  ought  to  be  lettred  and 
learned.  1651  Hobbes  Leviaih.  ir.  xxvi.  142  The  Sentence 
of  the  Judge.. is  a  sufficient  Verification  of  the  Law  of 
Nature  in  that  individuall  case.  175.  Warburton />rj^., 
Rise  Antichrist  Wits.  1788  V.  443  It  hath.. only  the  tradi- 
tional verification  of  the  Evidence  of  a  past  Fact.  178a  J. 
Brown  View  Nat.  ^  Rev.  Reiig.  u.  i.  139  All  the  disposi- 
tions and  actions  of  mankind  are  a  plain  verification  of  the 
leading  truths  of  his  wfjfd.  x8o2  Playfair  Hlustr.  Huiton, 
77(.  507  A  very  unexpected  verification  of  some  of  the  con- 
clusions deduced  above.  1830  Herschel  Stud.  Nat.  Phil. 
12  They  afl^ord  the  readiest  and  completes!  verifications  of 
his  theories.^  i88a  U.S.  Rep.  Prec.  Met.  613  Let  us  await 
the  verification  of  time. 

3.  The  action  of  establishing  or  testing  the  truth 
or  correctness  of  a  fact,  theory,  statement,  etc.,  by 
means  of  special  investigation  or  comparison  of 
data. 

_  1603  Florio  Montaigne  iil  v.  521  You  waste  away  and  die 
in  pursuite  of  so  concealed  a  misierie  of  so  obscure  a  verifi- 
cation. 163s  Jackson  Creed  vjii.  x.  §  3  Fitter  occasion., 
could  not  be  offered  for  the  exquisite  verification  or  exact 
fulfilling  of  this  prophecy.  1677  Plot  OxfordsJi.  222  The 
latter  wrote  a  verification  of  all  the  fix'd  stars,  as  to  their 
longitude  and  latitude,  for  the  year  1440.  1837  Whewelu 
Hist.  Induct,  Sci.  I.  jii.  iv.  §  i.  190  Periods  of  verification, 
as  well  as  epochs  of  induction,  deserve  to  be  attended  to. 
1855  Maury  P/iys.  Geog.  Sea  v.  §  294  This  estimate . .  is  not 
capable  of  verification  by  anymore  than  the  rudest  approxi- 
mations.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  12  May  5/3  Nearly  a  month 
will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  verification  of  the  returns. 

b.  The  action  of  verifying  or  testing  the  accu- 
racy of  an  instrument,  or  the  quality  of  goods.  Also 
attrib. 

183a  Babbage  Econ.  Meuiuf.  xiv.  103  In  the  Irish  flax 
trade,  a  similar  example  of  the  high  price  paid  for  verifica- 
tion occurs.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Dec.  5/2  The  total  number 
of  instruments  rejected  as  unfit  for  a  verification  certificate 
owing  to  excess  of  error  or  to  other  causes  was  only  346. 

4,'  [After  French  usage.]  Katification. 

1845  S.  Austin  RanJke's  Hist.  Ref.  III.  v.  iv.  141  When 
the  verification  of  it  was  laid  before  the  parliament,  the  pro- 
cureur  gdn^ral.  .sokmnly  protested  against  it.  1865  M. 
Arnold  Ess.  Crit.  ii.  (1875)  50  By  the  old  constitution  of 
France,  these  letters  patent  required  the  verification  of  the 
Parliament,  j^x  W.  L.  Mathieson  Pol.  ^  Rel.  Scotl.  I. 
i.  49  'Ihe  Parliament  of  Paris  in  their  act  of  verification 
adopted  a  very  superior  tone. 

Ve'rificative,  a.  rare.  [f.  L,  verificdi-y  ppl. 
stem  oiverificdre :  see  Verify  v.  and  -ative.  Cf. 
OF.  verificatify  obs.  F.  vh-ificatif^  Sp.,  Pg.,  It. 
verificativo^     Verificatory. 

i860  in  Worcester  (citing  A^.  Amer.  Rev.).  Hence  in 
recent  Diets. 


VERIFICATORY. 
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VERILY. 


Verificatory  (veTifik/i:t3ri),  a.  [f,  as  prec, 
+  -ORV-.]  That  verifies;  having  the  proj>erty  of 
verifying;  of  the  nature  of,  serving  as,  a  verification. 

1834  Frasers  Ma^.  X.  362  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun — an  observation  which  Is  indeed  verificatory  of  itself. 
1870  J.  H.  Newman  Gram.  Assent  11.  viii.  297  Syllogism  has 
no  part,  even  verificatorj',  in  the  action  of  my  mind.  1875 
W.Jackson  Bampton  Led.  156  The  evidence  becomes 
accumuladve,  or,  if  you  please,  verificatory. 

Verified  (ve-rifaid),///.  a.  [f.  as  next  +  -edI.] 
Proved  to  be  true  by  verification. 

1594  Carew  Hunrtes  Exam.  Wits  Proem  to  Rdr.  ii,  By 
this  example  of  our  first  parents,  .it  is  a  verifyed  conclusion, 
that  he  infused  the  lesser  portion  [of  wisdom]  into  her.  1911 
Edin.  Rev,  Oct.  281  To  lay  down  principles ..  as  a  basis 
or  verified  induction. 

Verifier  (ve-rifaijaj).    [f.  Verify  z;.  +  -er.] 

1.  One  who  verifies,  in  various  senses. 

In  quot.  1718  a  translation  of  the  Arabic  title  of  Abubekir. 

1648  Hexham  ii,  Een  waer'ftiaker^  a  Verifier,  or  a  Maker 
good.  1718  OcKLEV  Saracens  II.  355  Then  the  Verifier 
succeeded  him  with  the  good  liking  of  the  Muslemans.  1736 
AlNSWORTH  I,  A  verifier,  confirvtator,  assertor.  1865 
Reader  No.  141.  283/2  Valued  by  some  verifier  of  the  past. 
1^  Mrs.  Lvsn  Linton  Chris.  Kirkiandll.  \i\.  223  Who 
will  keep  the  keeper  ?  and  who  will  verify  the  verifier? 

2.  techn.  In  the  names  of  tools  or  devices  (see 
quots.). 

x88i  Raymond  Mining  Gloss.^  Verifier,  a  tool  used  in  deep 
boring  for  detaching  and  bringing  to  the  surface  portions  of 
the  wall  of  the  bore-hole  at  any  desired  depth,  1934  Knight 
Did.  Midi.  Suppl.  394  Gas  verifier^  an  apparatus  intended 
to  verify  whether  the  gas  comes  up  to  a  given  standard. 

Veid^  (verifai),  v.  Forms :  4-6  veryfy,  5 
-fye,  Sc.  -^^TgiYy  6  veryfle  ;  4-7  verifle  (5,  7 
verrifle},  6  verifye,  5-  verify  (4  ferify);  4-6 
verefy  (5  -efFSr,  6  Sc.  vare-,  warefy),  verefye 
(6  Sc.  werafye),  5-6  verefie.  [ad.  OF.  verifier 
(1348;  =  mod. F.Z'/ryf^r,  Sp.,  Pg.,  Pr.  z'^ryf^ar,  It. 
verificare)y  ad.  med.L.  virificdre^  f.  L.  vcj^is  true.] 
1.  trans.  Law,  To  prove  by  good  evidence  or 
valid  testimony ;  to  testify  or  affirm  formally  or 
upon  oath.     Also  const,  that,  and  to  with  inf. 

a  13*5  [see  Verifying  vbl.  sb.'\.  c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  658 
fThe  abbess  appeared,  denying]  J>at  she  leuied  or  causid 
ony  noiinge  or  turnid  ony  course  of  watur  as  hit  was  pre. 
sentid  afore,  &  ^at  she  is  a-redi  to  verifie.  c  X48S  in  Ca!. 
ProcChancQ. Eliz.  (1830)  II.  Pref.  65  Alle  whiche  maters 
the  seid  Richard  is  redy  to  verifie  and  prove,  as  this  court 
woU  awarde.  1533-4  ^<^^  25  Hen.  VI tl,  c  i^  P  i  To  the 
intent  to  maynteyne,  upholde,  and  veryfie  suche  reporte  as 
he  had  made.  i^iSi  \\\ Maitl.  Ciub  Misc.  III.  289  Thesaidis 
George  and  Wiliam  diaconis  warefyis  That  thai  lawfullie 
chergit  ye  said  Mr.  Thomas  Meffen . .  to  compeyr.  1579  W. 
Wilkinson  Con/ut.  Earn.  Love  Brief  Descr.  iij  b,  lohn 
Carcles  in  his  examination  by  Doctor  Martin  verifieth  that 
to  bee  true,  whiche.  .those  two  were  burdened  withall  by 
Sieuen  Norish.  1631-3  Ca«/^r^.  Marriage  Licences  {^\S.\ 
Catherine  Whitfield,  .is  expressly  consenting  to  this  in- 
tended marriage,  as  is  verified  by  Thomas  Hatcher.  1689 
Acta  Parlt.  Scotl.  (1875)  XII.  66/1  The  Hcraulds  who 
denunced  the  viscount  of  Dundee  at  the  mercat  cross,  .did 
verefie  (>eir  execuiiones  upon  oath.  [1768  Blackstonic 
Comnt.  111.  312  In  any  stage  of  the  pleadings,  when  either 
side  advances  or  affirms  any  new  mailer,  he  usually,  .avers 
it  to  be  true;  'and  this  he  is  ready  to  verify '.]  1786  Burki: 
iV.  Hastings  Wks.  Xll.  192  The  said  charge  to  be  verified 
by  the  oath  of  the  said  Frazer.  1838  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law 
Scot.  1028  He  mu.st  be  prepared  with  a  cautioner,  .at  giving 
in  his  defences,  unless  ne  mstantly  verify  a  defence  exclud- 
ing the  action.  1884  Law  Times  Rep.  10  May  320  The 
Court,  .ordered  that  the  receiver  should  withdraw  and  verify 
his  accounts  by  af&davit. 

b.  In  general  use :  To  testify  to,  to  assert,  to 
affirm  or  confirm,  as  true  or  certain.     Now  rare. 

1515  Ld.  Berners  Froiss,  II.  cc.  252  b/2  The  landes, 
seignories,tordshippes,  and  baronyesin  Acquytayne,  whiche 
they  verifyed  to  pertayi;ne  to  the  kynge  and  rcalme  of 
Knglande.  1586  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  {1625)  20  Him, 
whose  approued  fidelity  for  that  it  rcmaineth  of  no  small 
record  to  my  cerlaine  knowledge,  I  will  presume  to  verifie. 
1600  Holland  Li7>y  xxxix.  xUx.  1054  At  first  the  tidings 
seemed  so  incredible,  that  the  furmost  messenger  was  held 
..for  a  vaine  lyar..:  but  after  that  there  came  one  after 
another,  and  all  with  one  voice  verefied  and  affirmed  the 
same.  1608  1'opsell  Serpents  19  So  that  it  may  as  truly  be 
verified  of  the  Serpent  as  it  was  of  Esau,  that  the  hands  of 
all  men  and  beastes  are  against  them.  16x7  Morvson  Itin. 
I,  239  This  Novice  at  his  confession  made  this  knowne  and 
after  verified  as  much  to  the  Guardian  and  chiefe  Friars. 
1866  Mf.reditii  Viltoria  xxxix,  'Does  Major  Weisspriess 
know  it  to  be  true?*  The  question  came  from  Anna. 
Weisspriess  coolly  verified  it,  on  the  faith  of  a  common 
servant's  communication, 

C.  To  support  or  back  up  by  testimony. 
1607  Shaks.  Cor.  v.  ii.  17,  I  haue  euer  verified  my  Friends 
. .  with  all  the  size  that  verily  would  without  lapsing  suff'er. 
2.  To  show  to  be  true  by  demonstration  or  evid- 
ence;  to  confirm  the  truth  or  authenticity  of;  to 
substantiate ;  a.  Of  persons.     Now  rare, 

CX386  Chalcer  Can.  Veom.  Prol.  «V  T.  515  As  witnessen 
thise  olde  wyse;  And  tliat  ful  soone  I  wol  it  verifie  In  this 
Chanon.  1406  HoccLEvE  La  Male  Regie  35  *  Pro^peritee 
is  biynd' ;.  .And  verifie  I  can  wel  it  is  so.  i:i4«5  Audklav 
XI  Pains  Hell  211  in  O.  E.  Misc.  217  In  er)>,  J»e  fyndis 
J>em  verefyd,  [The soul]  Dispisid  godis  laus  euerechon.  c  1500 
Melusine  i.  16  Be  nac  you  displesed  yf  I  haue  recounted 
vnto  you  this  auenture,  For  it  is  for  to  adiouste  more  of 
feyth,  &  for  to  veryfy  thistory.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot. 
(Rolls)  1 1.  250  This  suith  example . .  I  verifie  ma  richt  Weill 
be  the  Britis.  158a  Bentley  Mon.  Matrones  III.  286 
Verifie  I^rd  the  words  on  me,  drawe  me  after  thee,  1595 
Shaks.  John  11.  i.  277,  I  bring  you  Witnesses  Twice  fiftecne 
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thousand  hearts  of  Englands  breed,.. To  verifie  our  title 
with  their  Hues.  1627  Lisander  ^  Cal.  v.  87  [He]  only 
desired  to  cleer  so  dangerous  a  suspicion,  and  never  to 
speake  of  it  but  when  he  could  verifie  it.  1671  Milton 
P.  R.  I.  133  Gabriel  this  day  by  proof  thou  shalt  behold 
, .  how  I  begin  To  verifie  that  solemn  message  late,  On 
which  1  sent  thee.  178a  J.  Brown  View  Nat.  f^  Rev.  Relig. 
V.  ii,  430  The  covenant-form  of  this  law  is  not  changed ; 
and  God  hath  verified  it  in  the.,  dreadful  sufferings  of  his 
only  begotten  Son.  z8a8  Webster  s.v.,  The  first  act  of 
the  house  of  representatives  is  to  verify  their  powers,  by 
exhibiting  their  credentials  to  a  committee  of  the  house,  or 
other  proper  authority. 

b.  Of  things,  or  in  passive. 
^  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  \,  x.  53  Therfore  neuer  neither  of  tho 
ij.  textis . .  serueth  neither  forto  grounde  neither  forto  verrifie 
the  seid  firste  opinioun.  c  1475  Mankind  ()  in  Macro  Plays 
I  pat  may  be  seyde  &  veryfyede :  mankynde  was  dere 
bought.  1508  Kennedee  Flyiin^  w.  Dunbar  354  In  to  thy 
mowisand  mokis  It  may  be  verjfeit  that  thy  wit  is  thin.  1560 
Daus  ir.  Sleidane'sC  Of  >im.  150  If  this  myght  be  verefied  of  us 
in  dede,  it  were.. detestable  to  be  heard  of.  15B3  Stocker 
Civ.  IVarres  Loive  C,  u.  63  The  prince  greatly  marueileth 
that  such  great  learned  men,. would  set  downe  and  pro- 
pound such  matters,  as  neuer'can  nor  shalbe  any  way  veri- 
fied. 1651  HoBBES  Leviath.  11.  xxvi.  142  The  knowledge 
of  the  publique  Registers,  publique  Counsels,  publique 
Ministers,  and  publique  Scales;  by  which  all  Lawes  are 
sufficiently  verified.  1756  Mitchell  in  ElHs  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  II.  IV.  376  All  which  has  been  verified  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  persons  in  whose  company  he  was.  1849  Macau* 
LAY  Hist.  Eng.  V.  I.  629  The  strongest  evidence  by  which 
the  fact  of  a  death  was  ever  verified.  1876  Mozley  Univ. 
Serm.  iti.  (1877)  55  The  same  scene  of  action  which  brought 
the  rational  expectation  brings  also  the  event  which  tests 
and  verifies  the  correctness  of  it, 

3.  In  passive  :  To  be  proved  true  or  correct  by 
the  result  or  event,  or  by  some  confirming  fact  or 
circumstance;  to  be  fulfilled  or  accomplished  in 
this  way. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  213  So  J>at  now  beeb  feri- 
fied  be  vers  J»at  Hildebertus  . .  made,  c  1400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.)  xxxiv.  154  t>us  es  J>e  prophecy  verified.  1456  Sir 
G.  Have  Laxo  Arms  (S,T.S.)  10  That  is  ane  office  ofane 
angel,  to.. bring  the  hye  new  tydingis,  thequhilk  is  verifyit 
be  the  haly  writt.  1462-3  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  268  Scrip- 
ture saithe  heritage  holdyn  wrongfully  Schal  never  cheve.. 
As  halhe  be  verified  late  ful  playne.  x^n  Prose  Life  Si. 
Brandan  (Percy)  49  Than  the  sayenge  of  Saynt  Brandon 
was  veryfyed.  \^  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  38  The  old  Pro- 
uerbe  is  herein  verified :  the  ill  weede  ouercroppeth  the 
good  come,  1631  Gouge  Gods  Arro%vs  iii.  §6,  192  The 
like  bath  been  verified  time  after  time.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
X.  182  So  spake  this  Oracle,  then  verifi'd  When  Jesus,.  Saw 
Satan  fall  like  Lightning  down  from  Heav'n.  1736  Butler 
Anal,  I.  vi.  Wks.  1874  I.  123  This  reasoning  from  fact  is 
confirmed,  and  . .  verified,  by  other  facts.  1799  Ht-  Lee 
Canterb.  7".,  Frenchm.  T,  (ed.  2)  I.  221  Of  these  doubts  one 
only  was  verified.  i8zs  H.  &  J.  Smith  Rej.  Addr.  x.  Pro- 
fessions lavishly  eff'used  and  parsimoniously  verified  are.. 
inconsistent.  1852  Miss  Yonge  Cameos  I.  xxxiv.  286  The 
Pope's  suspicions  were  verified.  1875  Jowett  Plata  (ed.  2) 
IV.  226  The  picture.,  is  verified  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue. 

b.  Const.  /«,  o/y  on,  or  upon. 

1387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  i,  i.  (Skeat)  1.  71  God  graunt 
that  proposicion  to  be  verifyed  in  me.  a  x^oo  Apol.  Loll. 
(Camden)  8  And  be  pope  isPetir's  vicar,  ^erfor  it  be  howfi|> 
to  trowe  l>at  t»is  feij>  is  vcrifi^ed  of  him.  1456  Sir  G.  Have 
Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  4  The  prophecyes.  .be  verifyit  in  jour 
maist  noble  and  worthy  princehede,  1530  Rastell  BA: 
Purgat.  I.  vii,  Everythynge  in  the  world  is  verefyed  upon 
one  of  them.  1577  Northurooke  Dicing  (1843)  153  And  as 
this  was  spoken  of  the  Phariseys,  I  feare  me  it  may  be  like- 
wise verified  in  vs.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pal.  \.  Ixix.  §  2 
That  which  is  vttered  of  the  time,  is  not  verified  of  lime 
tt  setfe,  but  agreeth  vnto  those  things  which  are  in  time. 
c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  I.  242  If  ne  doth,  I  fear  it  will 
be  verified  in  him,  that  a  *  fool  and  his  money  is  soon 
parted  '.  1719  I-)e  Foe  Crusoe  il  (Globe)  387  It  is  true,  they 
..made  Fences j  but  Solomon's  Words  were  never  better 
verified  than  in  them.  1768  Sterne  Sent.  Jourtt.^  Dwarf 
1. 191,  I. .content  myself  with  the  truth  only  of  the  remark, 
which  13  verified  in  every  lane  and  by.lane  of  Paris. 

c.  Used  actively  of  the  circumstances,  person, 
etc.,  serving  as  proof  or  confirmation. 

c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  127  For  soth  then  y  sobbed  Veryfy- 
yng  tnys  wordys.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festiat  152  The  f>Tst 
[cause]  ys,  forto  verefy  fe  fay)>  of  his  resurreccyon,  1530 
P.vLSGB.  765/2  He  hath  nowe  verifyed  my  sayenges.  1598 
Bakcklkv  Felic.  Man  11.  (1603)  72  The  lemple  fell  downe 
and  verified  the  answere  of  the  oracle.  1631  Gouge  Goii^s 
Arrows  i.  §25.  37  The  issue  verifieth  thus  much,  1659 
Milton  Touching  Hirelings  o  A  voice  [was]  heard  from 
heaven.. cryiug  aloud,  This  c(ay  is  poison  pourd  into  the 
church.  Which  the  event  soon  after  verifi'd.  1671  —  P.  R. 
Ill,  177  So  shall  thou  best  fullfil,  best  verifie  The  Prophets 
old,  who  sung  thy  endless  raign.  1785  Trusler  Mod.  Times 
III.  47  The  case  of  Wheble,  the  bookseller,  verifies  this 
assertion,  i860  Tvndall  Glac-  11.  xv.  308  The  measure- 
ments of  Agassiz.. completely  verify  the  anticipations  of 
Rendu.  1870  J.  Bruce  Life  Gideon  xiii.  229  The  people 
themselves  did  verify  this  pregnant  saying  of  the  Lord  by 
their  own  immediate  conduct.  ^ 

+  d.  reji.  To  demonstrate  or  prove  (oneself)  to 
be  of  a  certain  character.    Ohs. 

C1586  C'tess  Pe.mbroke  Ps.  lxxvi.  V,  And  so  him  self 
[the  Lord]  most  terrible  doth  verify,  In  terrifying  kings. 

I    1596  Drayton  Leg.y  Dk.  Normandie  cxxxiv,   Fortune.. 
Turned  her  sclfe,  as  shee  away  would  flie,..As  what  she 
was,  her  selfe  to  verifie. 
4,  To  ascertain  or  test  the  accuracy  or  correct- 

j   ness  of  (something),  esp.  by  examination  or  by 
comparison  with  known  data,  an  original,  or  some 

\   standard;  to  check  or  correct  in  this  way. 

i       X5J7  R.  Thorne  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  254  For  this  cause 

;    can  be  no  certaine  situation  of  that  coast  and  Islands,  till 


this  difference  betwixt  them  be  verified.  1559  W.  Cunning- 
ham Cosmogr,  Glasse  162  When  you  will  verifie  your  nedle 
..you  shall  use  the  healpe  of  the  Sunne,  1774  M.  Mac- 
kenzie Maritime  Surv.  u.  i.  67  To  verify  these  protracted 
Distances,  go  to  any  of  the  Objects,  as  D,  take  the  Hearing 
of  X  and  Y,  to  find  if  thty  agree  with  the  Protraction,  1796 
H.  Hunter  tr.  St.'Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  18  Let 
us  now  proceed  to  verify  the  elongation  of  the  Poles.  1802 
Mar.  Edgeworth  Moral  7\,  Forester,  A  Clerk,  Hours., 
spent  in  casting  up  and  verifying  accounts,  18^  Ht. 
Martineau  Demeraraiii.  43,  I  have  seen  a  calculation  and 
1  mean  to  verify  it.  1848  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  III. 
237  Capt.  Dillon  was.. sent  back., to  verify  the  reported 
existence  of  some  of  the  survivors  of  the  wreck.  187s 
Chambers^s  Jrnl.  No,  133,  7  A  set  of  instruments  which 
have  been  properly  verified  at  Kew  Observatory. 
b.  To  establish  by  investigation. 
x8oi  Med.  Jml.  V.  386  A  medical  committee  was 
appointed  to  verify  the  phaenomena  which  precede,  accom. 
pany,  and  follow  the  Vaccine  Inoculation.  1854  Badham 
Halieut.  537  In  reading  over  various  poetic  bills  of  fare 
preserved  by  Athena;us,  we  have  verified  twenty-six  species 
in  one  Attic  supper.  1880  UkrViUlll  Aneurism  ^2  If.  .the 
disease  [be]  verified  as  seated  on  the  second  or  third  part  of 
the  subclavian  vessel. 

5.  To  give  the  appearance  of  truth  to ;  to  cause 
to  appear  true  or  authentic,  rare. 

1581  [see  Verifying  vbl.  sb.\.  1768  H.  Walpole  Hist. 
Doubts  99  All  Henry's  art  and  power  could  never  verify 
the  cheat  of  Perkin.  1815  Scott  Cuy  M.  xl,  He  assumed  the 
name  and  profession  of  his  friend  Dudley,  having  command 
enough  of  the  pencil  to  verify  his  pretended  character  to  his 
host  of  Allonby. 
Hence  Ve'rifying///.  a. 

1634  Wood  Ne-w  Ejig.  Prosp,  (1865)  61  A  false  assevera- 
tion usually  winneth  more  beleefe  than  two  verifying 
negatives  can  resettle.  1870  J.  Bruce  Life  Gideon  xxiii. 
412  An  appendix,  .of  verifying  deeds  and  documents.  1884 
R.  Burn  in  Athenasum  15  Nov.  630/3  Its  [i.  e.  archaeology's] 
verifying  and  corrective  spirit  in  historical  investigations. 

Ve'riQriiLfiCi  '^^^'  ^^-  t^*  Vebify  t/. -h-ingI.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  in  various  senses  ;  the  prov- 
ing e/"  something;  verification. 

a  132$  MS.  Rawl.  B.  J20  fol.  47  b,  Wan  ha  be?  icleped  to 
uerehhinge,  \>qxvl  \>3X  ^ulke  i-voched  weren  in  present. 
c  1450  Mirk's  Festiat  23  In  verefiyng  of  thys  thyng  \>e  fyrst 
masse.,  begynnylh  thus.  1561-j  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot. 
I.  196  Sik  richtis..and  documentis  as  thai  will  use  for 
verefying  of  thair  content.  1581  Sidney  Apot.  Poetrie 
(Arb.l  37  Zopirus.  .fayned  himselfe  in  exlreame  disgrace  of 
his  King:  for  verifying  of  which,  he  caused  his  own  nose 
and  eares  to  be  cut  off.  1598  f  lorio,  Veri/icatione,  a 
verifying,  an  approouing,  an  auerring.  1633  Le  Grvs  tr. 
/  'elleius  Paterc.  168  Catullus  second  to  none  in  verifying 
of  the  worke  which  he  tooke  in  hand,  a  1653  Binning  Serm, 
(1845)  480  For  verifying  whereof,  We  appeal  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  some  Noblemen  and  Ministers.  1670  Milton 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  79  The  verifying  of  that  true  sentence,  the 
first  shall  be  last.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey))  Verification, 
a  verifying^  or  proving. 

t  VeTlfyment.  Obs.~^  In  4  uerefiement. 
[a.  OF.  verijiement :  see  Verify  v,  and  -ment.] 
Verification. 

a  13*5  MS.  Rawl.  B.  520  fol.  47  5if  b'll^e  t^at  is  i-voched . , 
"  wolle  waranti  Jje  tenaunt  ^:e  forcseide  uerefiement  to  ^^e 
askare  ne  costumez  no^t. 

Ve-rigreen,  U.S.  slang,  [f.  Veby  a.  -h  Green 
a.'\     A  very  simple  or  gullible  person. 

1854  i"  ^^-  Johnson  //•''.  L.  Garrison  <$-  Times  (1880)  269 
That  man  must  be  a  veritable  verigreen  who  dreams  ot 
pleasing  slaveholders,  .by  any  method  but  that  of  letting 
slavery  alone. 

Verilay,  obs.  form  of  Vibelay. 

t  Veri  loq.uOUS,  a,  Obs,~^  [f.  L.  verihquus.'] 
Speaking  the  truth;  truthful,  veracious. 

Cf.  Veriloquent  (Blount,  1656),  Veriloquious  (Bailey, 
1727),  and  Veriloquy  (Blount). 

167a  G.  Thomson  Let.  to  H.  Stubbe  14  Those,. Galenists 
.  .contrived  therefore  a  scurrilous  Pamplilet  against  a  veri- 
loquous  Treatise  of  mine. 

Verily  (ve*riU),  adv,  (and  «.).  Now  arch,  or 
rhet.  torms:  a.  4  verrailiche,  verrayle,  4-5 
verrayly  (4  varrayly),  verraily,  4-6  verayly,  5 
veraily  ;  4  verei-,  ver(r)eyliche,  verreyly,  -Ii, 
verreill,  4-5  -ly,  5  verreilly.  )3.  4  verali,  4-6 
veraly,  4-5  verraly,  5  verralye,  5-6  -ie,  6 
veralie,  5  Sc.  wer(r)aly,  weralie.  7.  5  vere- 
lyche,  -liche,  4-5  verrely,  5  vereli,  5-6  vere- 
lye,  5-7  verely,6  verelie,  verrelle,  .5V.  werelie. 
5.  4  verilyche,  verrylyk,  verrili,  4-5  verry-, 
verrily  (5  varily),  5-8  veryly,  6  verilye,  Sc, 
verie-,  weri(e)-,  verrilie,  5-  verily,  [f.  Very  a. 
+  -LT^.     Cf.  next  and  Verament  adv.'\ 

A.  adv.  In  truth  or  verity ;  as  a  matter  of  truth 
or  fact ;  in  deed,  fact,  or  reality;  really,  truly. 

Freq.,  latterly  almost  entirely,  used  as  an  emphatic  affirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  a  statement,  esp.  with  verbs  of  believing, 
thinking,  etc.  In  MK.  and  otdtr  Sc.  poetry  often  used  as 
a  mere  rime-tag, 

o.  a  lyto  Cursor  M.    17288+422   ^ai..told    t>am  [sc.  the 

apostles]  openly,    How  |>ai  sa;e   crist  &  with  him  spake, 

on-liue  ful  verraily.     c  1340  Hami-ole  Pr.  Consc.  9239  pe 

nerrer  bat  ^jai  sal  hym  be,  pe  verreylyer  J>ai  sal  hym  se. 

1387  Tkevisa  Higden{Ro\U)  I.  177  So  l^at  ^>e  raj^er  welles 

beet>  now  but  lakes,  ol>er  more  vereyliche  dreye  chanels  wij* 

oute  watir.    1:1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xv.  70  pe  whilk., 

i    descryued  me  ^e  maners  of  oJ>er  cuntrees,  .als  graythely 

and  als  verraily  as  J)ai  had  bene  euer  ;it  dwelland  in  )»am. 

;    <ri430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  i.  Ixxxvii.  (1869)  49  With  inne 

this  bred  al  the  souereyn  good  is  put,..presentliche  and 

I    verreyliche,    txAfio  Mir.  Saluacioun  (Roxb.)  44  This  pro- 

:    phecie  was  fullfiUid  in  dede  fulle  verrayly.     1485  Caxton 
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Paris  4-  K.  {1868)  33  Knowe  ye  verayly  that  tt  is  not  longe 
s>thcn,  that  the  sayd  lewels  were,  .jjyuen  to  me. 

^  ax^fo  Hampolk  Psaiter  cxviii.  175  My  saule  sail 
verraly  «  perfiily  loue  |>e  in  new  saiige.  c  1350  Will. 
PaUme  519^,  1  sdial  hasUli  me  hije . .  to  venge  J»e  verali  for 
oujt  |iQt  U-tide^.  14U  VoNGE  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  135  Who 
so  weraly  desjxyth  good  rennoune  he  shall  be  renounet  and 
prcysid.  c  1475  Golagros  <f-  Ga%v,  1036  Me  think  farar  to 
dee.  Than  schamyt  De,  venalie,  Ane  sclander  to  byde. 
150S  Dlnbar  Poems  iv.  90  Gud  Maister  Walter  Kennedy, 
In  poynt  of  dede  lyis  veraly.  156a  WinJet  W'ks.  tS.T.S.) 
I.  87  Cif  5ebeleue  that  our  Saluiour  did  thir  tiungis  verahe 
and  indeid.  .,       , 

>.  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeih,  iv.  pr.  iv.  (1868)  127  Whan  I  con- 
sidre  >i  resouns.  quod  I,  I  ne  trowe  iiai  M  men  seyn  any 
>>ing  more  verrely.  c  1380  Wvclif  Sel.  Wks.  111.  399  Lazar 
and  ot>er  weren  verely  deede,  and  verely  reysid  by  Crist  to 
lyvc,  14..  Sir  Beues  (O.)  2577,  I  thanke  you,  sayde  Beuys, 
verely.  ^1460  Fortescue  Abs.  9f  Urn.  Mon,  (1885)  153 
Wich  materes  thrugly  considered,  it  scmyth  verely  good, 
M  [etc],  a  15x3  Fabyan  Chron.  (1516)  27/1  Whenne  he  had 
rc>'gned  or  more  verely  vsurped  by  the  terme  of  .nu.  yeres. 
1568  GRAt-ros  ChroH.  II.  295, 1  think  verelv  by  his  valyant- 
nesse  that  he  will  not  flie.  X594  Plat  Jeivell-ho.  11.  7,  I 
doo  verely  beleeue  y'  the  spirit  of  God.  .did  make  them  to 
be  of  that  nature,  a  1647  Habington  Surv,  Worcs,  (Wore 
Hist.  Soc.)  11.  301  The  father,  I  verely  thincke,  of  Sir  Walter 
Skule. 

5.  X303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  10045  Whan  J>e  vble 
wason]^  auter  leyd,..Al!e  Jire  l^o^t  i>an  verrylyk,  Before 
t>e  prest,  J»at  a  chyld  lay  quyk.  c  1380  Wvclif  Serm.  Sel. 
Wks- 1.  374  Pei  knowen  verrili  how  t)at  Crist  is  Goddis  Sone. 
c  1410  SirCUges  305  The  vsscher  lyfte  vp  the  lede  smartly, 
And  sawe  the  cheryse  verily.  1451  Paston  Lett.  1. 2 1 5  If  he 
wold  make  yow  promys  that  ye  myght  veryly  trust  upon 
hym.  1483  Catk.  Angl.  399/2  Varily, .  .i'^/-^.  -31533  Ld. 
Berners  Huon  Ixxxii.  255,  I  beleue  veryly  that  thou  dydyst 
dye*on  the  holy  crosse  to  redeme  vs  all.  155a  Hulokt, 
Verilye  so  manye, /W/V^f':'/.  X604  E.G[rimstone]  Z>Mc^sAi'f 
Hist.  Iniiesxw.  ix.  147  Some  in  the  passage  demaundcd  con- 
fession, thinking  verily  to  die.  16x0  Holland  CamdaCs 
Brit.  207,  I  am  therefore  verily  perswaded,  that  the  name 
of  Hercules  even  to  thisplace  came  either  [etc].  X68S-3 
Pennsylv.  Arch.  I.  55  Though  I  could  veryly  hope  my 
enemy  were  reconciled.  15^08  Swift  Sacrum.  Test  Wks. 
1755  II.  I.  127  We  are  veriiy  persuaded,  the  consequence 
will  be  an  entire  alteration  of  religion  among  us.  1771 
yunius'  Lett.  liv.  (1788)  293  He  . .  verily  believes  him  an 
honest  man.  x8oa  Mar.  Edgeworth  Moral  'P..,  P'orestcr, 
A  Clerk,  A  person  whom  he  now  verily  believed  to  be,  as  he 
had  originally  suspected,  insane.  1839  Carlyle  Chartism 
t.  (1858)  3  The  time  is  verily  come  for  acting  in  it.  1851 
Mrs.  Browning  Casa  Guidi  Wind,  i.  122  Thou  coujdst. . 
laugh  the  laugh  back,  I  think  verily. 

Co'nb.  1586  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  4  The  first.. 
appeareth  to  be  Accusatorie,  which.. either  simply  by 
coniectures  or  by  matter  of  knowne,  or  verily  supported 
truth,,  .may  bee  conueyed. 

b.  Placed  in  front  of  a  sentence  or  statement 
as  an  emphatic  asseveration  of  its  truth  or  accuracy ; 
freq.  connoting  the  truth  of  a  preceding  statement. 

In  versions  of  he  N.T.  regularly  used  to  render  L.  ameny 
G.  aMJif,  which  are  freq.  strengthened  by  repetition. 

1303  R.  Brumne  Handl.  Synne  10068  |>ys  y  beleue,  and  euer 
y  shai;  For  verryly  we  se  hjrt  alle.  138a  Wyclif  Gen.  xx. 
12  Forsothe  and  verreili  my  sister  she  is.  c  i^^Gesta  Rom. 
xlvi.  194  (Harl.  MS.),  perefor  he  that  bathe  )>e  Ringe  of 
Feithe,  vereliche  he  shalle  have  al  thinges  to  his  likinge. 
<rz46o  FoRTESCUE  Abs.  <V  Lim.  Man.  (1885)  114  But  verely 
thai  liven  in  the  most  extreme  poueriie  and  miserie.  1500-zo 
Dunbar /'4;tf/;/j  I.  52 Verralie,  that  war  grytrycht.  1535C0VHR- 
dalk  John  iii.  3  Verely  verely  I  saye  vnto  the  [etc.].  Ibid. 
1 1  Verely  I  saye  vnto  y«  [etc.].  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  IV, 
44  b,  Verely  the  kyng  of  England  had  so  great  trust . .  in  the 
honor,  .of  the  French  kyng.  1610  ^qxa^khq  Camden^ s Brit, 
(1637)  268  And  verily  there  remaineth  yet  a  great  Castle. 
x63a  SANDiiRso.M  .y^rw.  11  As  if  despising  were  an  especiall 
..kind  of  offending,  or  scandalizing.  And  verely  so  it  is, 
especially  to  the  Weake.  1711  Steele  Sped,  No.  43  P4 
Verily,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  are  much  offended  at  the  Act  for 
Importing  French  Wines.  1849  Lytton  Caxtons  37  Verily 
at  times  he  looked  on  him  as  a  t;ook.  1871  B.  Taylor  Panst 
(1875)  II.  M.  iii.  127  Verily,  we  sit  securely  t  1879  Butcher 
&  Lang  Odyssey  158  For  verily  the  might  of  the  sun  was 
sore  upon  him. 

c.  Used  to  emphasize  a  negative  or  affirmative 
particle. 

C1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  ix.  224  Dyde  ever  ony 
man  so  grete  a  trayson  as  I  have  doon,  nay  vereli.  1509 
Fisher  Pun.  Serm,  Ctess  Richm.  Wks.  (1876)  307  Were 
not  she  an  vnkinde  &  vngentyl  moder?  Yes  verayly.  1549 
Chaloner  Erasvi.  on  Folly  F  iij,  Naie,  verilier,  that  is  it 
to  be  a  man.  1559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  138  You 
saye  I  shall  take  the  Angles  of  sight  of  euerye  place  that  I 
can  see... Yea  verelye.  1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  Annot., 
Should  they  then  becom  perfect  chords?  No  verily.  i6ix 
Bible  Acts  xvi,  37  Nay  verily,  but  let  them  come  them- 
selues,  and  fetch  vs  out.  1647  Hexham,  Yea  verily,  ia 
trctnvenSi  ofte  ja  voorivaer.  [1865  Dickens  Mnt.  Pr.  111. 
viii.  Yes,  verily,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,.. so  you  must.] 
+  B.  adj.  True,  very.   Obs.  rare. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  cxxxix.  8  Lord,  verralyest  lord, 
noght  as  menere  lordis.  c  14*5  Lydg.  Assembly  o/Gods  1285 
Morpheus,  That  hym  before  warnyd  of  the  verryly  tyde. 

t  Veriment,  adv.,  sb.,  and  a.  Obs.  Forms  : 
4  verrei-,  verrey-,  4-5  verray-,  6  Sc,  verrie-,  6 
veriment.  [a.  OF.  veraie-^  verrai-^  vjaiement, 
etc.  (mod.F.  vraiment)  truly,  f.  verai  true:  see 
Very  «.and  -ment  and  cf.  Verament  adv."] 
A.  adv.  In  truth  or  verity  ;  truly^  verily. 

13..  K.  Alis.  717  (Laud  MS.),  By  sterreo  &  by  J>e  firma- 
ment He  hym  tau^tte  verrayment.  c  \-^%Chron.  Eng.  6-7  in 
Ritsoa  Metr.  Rom.  II.  296  From  him  verreiment  He  brohte 
a  riche  present.  1370-60  Visions  0/  St.  Paul  235  in  O.  E. 
Misc.  229  (>o  Fendes  seiden  verreyment— He  hal>  se^en  his 
luggement,  £7x400  Ytvaine  ^  GauK  1491  The  lady  said, 
Sir,  verrayment,  I  wil  do  al  yowr  cumandment. 
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B.  sb.  Truth  ;  verity. 

iS«8  Lyndesay  Dreme  801  Efter  my  sempyll  intandiment, 
. .  I  sail  declare  the  suith  and  verrayment  As  I  best  can,  1535 
Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  27  Gif  that  he  traistit  nocht 
To  that  tha  said  wes  suith  and  verriemeut  [etc.].  1570 
Levins  Manip.  68  Veriment,  Veritas, 

C.  adj.  Veritable,  correct. 

£-1590  Greene  Fr.  Bacon  940  To  speake  like  a  proctor. 
And  lell  vnto  you,  what  is  veriment  and  true. 

t  Verinas.  Obs,  rare.  Also  7  Verrinus.  [var. 
of  Vakinas.  Cf.  Sp.  verina  and  F.  verine  (1675).] 
A  superior  quality  of  roll  tobacco  (see  Vakinas). 

1618  in  Capt,  Smith  Wks.  (Arb.)  541  There  are  so  many 
sofisticating  Tobaco-mungers  in  England,  were  it  neuer  so 
bad,  they  would  sell  it  for  Veiinas,  and  the  trash  that  re- 
maineth should  be  Virginia.  X670  Merry  Drollery  i.  10  But 
all  tlie  day  long  you  do  us  the  wrong  ;  When  for  Verrinus 
you  bring  us  Rlundungus. 

tVe'riness.  Obs.~^  In  6  verynesse.  [f.  Very 
rt.]     Actuality,  reality,  truth, 

"574  '■".  Marlorat's  Apocalips  21  He  is  sayde  to  be  lyke 
the  Sonne  of  man,  to  betoken  the  truenesse  or  verynesse  of 
humane  n.iture  in  him,  with  the  same  fygureof  speechethat 
Paule  vsed. 

Veriour,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Warkior. 

Verious,  -iowce,  -ioyce,  obs.  ff.  Verjuice. 

Verisimilar  (verisi'milai),  a.  Also  7  very-, 
9  veri-similar.  [f.  L.  verisimiliSy  vert  sitnihs  (see 
Verisimilitude),  after  Similar  a.  Cf.  It.  veri- 
similey  Sp.  verosimil,  Pg.  veri-^  verosimii,']  Having 
the  appearance  or  semblance  of  truth  or  reality ; 
appearing  true  or  real ;  probable. 

In  early  use  rare.  Frequent  since  c  1845,  app.  after  Carlyle, 
who  used  it  freely. 

1681  Ess.  Peace  <^  Tntth  Ch.  2  As  the  Opposition  to  Truth 
is  either  from  a  downriglit  Lie;  or  a  verisimilar  Semblance. 
1682  Dryden  Dk.  Guise  Dram.  Wks.  1725  V.  334  Now  I  am 
to  perform  all  this  it  seems,  without  making  any  Thing 
verisimilar  or  agreeable.  1683  T.  'Hh^t  De/.  Charter  Lond, 
29  Our  Poet  hath  not  so  mucli  art  left  him  as  to  frame  any 
thing  agreeable  or  very-similar  to  amuse  the  People  or 
wherewith  to  deceive  them.     1727  Bailey  (vol.  11). 

1827  Carlyle  Misc.  (1857)  '•  39  ^^^  these  dramas  of  his 
not  verisimilar  only  but  true  ?  1846  G.  S.  Faiser  Lett. 
Tractar.  Secfss.  3  Since  I  judge  the  doctrines  of  Rome  to 
be  more  rational  and  verisimilar  than  any  other  doctrines 
whatever.  1887  Lowell  Democracy,  etc.  165  But  'Don 
Quixote',  if  less  verisimilar  as  a  narrative, ..appeals  to  far 
higher  qualities  of  the  mind. 

Hence  Verisi'milarly  adv, 

1833  Carlyle  in  Froude  Liyi-  (1882)  II.  xiv.  338  Words- 
worth, .fwasl  represented  verisiniilarly  enough  as  a  man  full 
of  English  prejudices,  idle  [etc,]. 

i:  Verisi'milary,  a.    Obs.-'^    [Cf.  prec.  and 

Similary  «.]     Verisimilar. 

X653  Urquhart  Rabelais  11.  vi.  31  Like  verisimilarie  [F. 
verisimiles]  amorabons,  we  captat  the  benevolence  of  the 
.  .faeminine  sexe. 

t  Verisi'iuile.  Obs~^  In  7  very  simile.  [See 
Verisimilar  a,  and  Simile  sb,'\  A  plausible  sem- 
blance or  appearance  ^something. 

1652  Culpf.pper  Eng.  Physic.  (1656)  300  Almost  al  Astro- 
logo-Physitians  hold  this  to  he  an  Herb  of  Mars,  and  they 
give  a  very  simile  of  a  truth  for  it  too,  viz.  Because  it  cures 
diseases  of  the  Head. 

Verisimilitude  (verisimi'litii^d).  Also  S-9 
veri-similitude.  [a.  obs.  F.  verisiviilitude {i^^f^y 
or  ad.  L.  verl  similitfido.  verisimilitudo,  f.  veri 
similis,  vcrisimilis,  f.  verif  gen,  of  verum  truth, 
and  similis  like.  Cf.  Sp.  verisimilitude  Pg.  veri- 
similitude. It.  verisimilitudine.l 

1.  The  fact  or  quality  of  being  verisimilar ;  the 
appearance  of  being  true  or  real ;  likeness  or  re- 
semblance to  truth,  reality,  or  fact;  probability^ 

In  very  frequent  use  from  c  1850. 

1603  Hot.LMiD  Plutarch's  Mor.  1031  If  we  wil  use  the  rule 
of  probability  and  verisimilitude.  x6s4  Flecknoe  y^r  Vears 
Trav.  30  Truth  has  no  greater  Enemy  than  verisimilitude 
and  likelihood.  x66x  Glanvill  Van.  Dogm.  64  Verisimili- 
tude and  Opinion  are  an  easie  purchase  ;  and  these  counter- 
feits are  all  the  Vulgars  treasure.  X727  Warburton  Tracts 
(1789)  83  Was  it  but  Falshood's  Mask  of  Veri-simjlitude 
that  we  doated  after.  1764  Reid  Inquiry  vi.  §  ig  His  con- 
jectures have  more  verisimilitude  than  dogmatic  theories. 
1826  Miss  Mitford  Village  Sen  11.  (1863)  289  A  dejith  of 
tenderness  in  her  large  black  eyes.. gave  a  great  verisimi- 
litude to  her  representation  of  the  lovelorn  damsel.  1870 
J.  H.  Newman  Gram.  Assent  11.  vii.  221  They  are  nothing 
more  to  me  than .  .judgments  on  the  verisimilitude  of  intel- 
lectual views,  not  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  truths. 
1892  Stevenson  &  Osbourne  Wrecker  i,  To  add  a  spice  of 
verisimilitude  'college  paper'  had  an  actual  marketable 
value. 

b.  esp.  Of  statements,  narrative,  etc. 

X67X  Milton  Samson^  0/  Tragedy,  The  Plot... which  is 
nothing  indeed  but  such  reconomy,  or  disposition  of  the 
fable  as  may  stand  best  with  verisimilitude  and  decorum. 
1733  G.  Cheyne  Eng.  Malady  i.  vi.  §  i  (1734)  48  If  what  I 
have  advanc'd  ..have  any  I'ruth  or  Verisimilitude.  1777 
Robertson  Hist.  Amer.  II.  v.  60  They  would  appear.. so 
extravagant,  as  to  go  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  veri- 
similitude which  must  be  preserved  even  in  fictitious  narra- 
tion. X817  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit.  xvii.  (1882)  165  The  char- 
acters . .  have  all  the  verisimilitude  and  representative  quality 
that  the  purposes  of  poetry  can  require.  1858  Merivale 
Rom.  Emp.  Iv.  (1865)  VII.  2  We  must  accept  in  the  main 
the  verisimilitude  of  the  picture  they  h;ive  left  us  of  this  arch- 
tyrant.  187s  JowETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  422  The  traditional 
form  was  required  in  order  to  give  verisimilitude  to  the 
myth. 

2.  A  statement,  etc.,  which  has  the  mere  appear- 
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ance  or  show  of  being  true  or  in  accordance  with 
fact ;  an  apparent  truth. 

X783  Y{k\\.^s  Antiq.Chr.Ch.  iv.  141  Perhaps,  the  author  had 
no  farther  view,  than  to  state  the  Academical  verisimilitudes 
on  each  side  of  the  controversy.  X797  J.  Lawrence  in 
Monthly  Ma^.  (1810)  XLVIII.  112/1  The  advantages  of 
sophistry  are  infinitely  beyond  those  of  real  truth;  because 
a  fortunate  and  well-sounding  verisimilitude  is  so  adapted 
to  the  comprehension  of  nine-tenths  of  mankind.  i8>i 
LAMB£'//a  I.  Old  Benchers  Inner  T.,  Henceforth  let  no  one 
receive  the  narratives  of  Elia  for  true  records  !  They  are, 
in  truth,  hut  shadows  of  fact — verisimilitudes,  not  verities. 
xSjo  L.  Hunt  Autobiog.  vii.  (i860)  128,  I  felt.. that  there 
was  more  truth  in  the  verisimilitudes  of  fiction  than  in  the 
assumptions  of  history. 

tVerisimilitu'dinary,  a.  Obs.-^  [Cf.  prec. 
and  SiMlLiTUDiNAUY  a.]  Of  persons  :  Having  a 
show  of  being  correct  in  opinion  or  judgement. 

X675  E.  W[ilson]  Spoiiacrene  Dunelm.  4  Those  that  hold 
the  materiality  of  the  Air  to  be  from  water,  are  not  in 
opinion  altogether  paradoxical,  but  verisimilitudinary. 

t Verisimility.  Obs.  Also  7  veri-simility. 
[f.  L.  type  ^verisimilitaSy  f.  verisimilis  {veri  sim- 
His)  :  see  Vehisimilitude.]     Verisimilitude. 

1646  Sir  T.  Bkown  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxi.  157  Touching  the 
verisimility  or  probable  truth  of  this  relation.  Ibid.  vii. 
xviiL  382  Assuredly  it  was  a  noUe  Nation.. upon  whom,  if 
not  such  verities,  at  least  such  verisimilities  of  fortitude 
were  placed.  x$68  Dkyuen  Drain.  Poesy  Ess.  (Ker)  I.  59 
The  spirit  of  man  cannot  be  satisfied  but  with  truth,  or  at 
least  verisimility.  1706  tr.  De  Piles\Art  Painting  71  The 
third  [copy],  which  is  Faithful  and  Easy,,  .puzzles the  great- 
est Criticks,  and  often  hazards  their  Pronouncing  against 
the  Truth,  tho'  it  may  be  agreeable  to  Verisimility. 

t  Verisi'iniloxiS,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  vereaimil- 
ous.  [Irreg.  f.  L.  vert  similis^  verisimilis :  see 
Verisimilitude.]     Verisimilar. 

X635  F.  White  Snbbath  i6  Many  erronious  doctrines  of 
Pontificians,  are  in  our  dayes  wholly  supported  by  veri- 
simitous  and  probable  reasons.  1643  Gal'Den  Three  Serm. 
62  A  Judge.-needsbeeaCritick, ..  todiscerne  betweene  man 
and  man,  cause  and  cause,  just  and  unjust,  true  and  vere- 
similous.  167s  E.  WIilson]  S^adacrene  Dunelm.  33  Any 
verisimilous  conjecture  concerning  the  causation  of  Springs. 

Verism  (via'riz'm).  [f.  as  next  + -ISM.  Cf. 
Veuitism.]  The  literary  or  artistic  style  practised 
or  advocated  by  the  verists. 

x8o2  Illustr,  Lond.  Kcivs  24  Sept.  407  'i  This  triumph  of 
realism,  verism,  naturalism,  or  whatever  sort  of  '  ism '  it 
may  be  called. 

verist  (vI»'ristV  [f.  L.  ver-um  (neut.)  or  It. 
z'tfr-iJ  true  + -1ST.  Cf.  Vebitist.]  One  who  believes 
in  or  practises  the  rigid  representation  of  the  truth 
or  reality  in  literature  or  art.    Also  aitrib. 

1884  Contemp.  A't-z/.  _  Mar.  395  This  observation ..  would 
lead  us  to  a  controversy  with  the  verists,  realists,  naturalists, 
or  whatever  their  name.  1899  Acoiiemy  18  Feb.  213/2 
These  provoked  the  Verist  reaction  which  followed. 

Hence  "Veri'stic  a. 

1884  Contemp.  Rev.  Sept.  450  The  veristic  school  does 
indeed  go  too  far  in  holding  up  the  things  of  sense  as  exclus- 
ively true  and  real.  1891  Blackw.  Mag,  CL.  869/1  The  key- 
noteof  GeorgeEliot'sart  Signor  Negri  qualifies  as  essentially 
realistic,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  veristic. 

Veritabi'lity.  rare~^.  [f.  next.]  A  truth  or 
verity. 

1864  A.  Leighton  Myst.  Leg.  Edinb.  (1886)  119  It  even 
happens  often  that  many  veritabilities  pass  through  the 
mind  without  leaving  any  traces. 

Veritable  (ve-ritabT),  a.  (and  adv^.  Also  5 
veritabill,  6  verytable.  [a.  OF.  and  AF.  verit- 
able (mod.F.  veritable,  =  It.  veritevole\  f.  verite 
Verity  :  see  -able. 

App.  the  word  had  become  obsolete  by  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  and  was  revived  early  in  the  igth.  Webster 
(1828-32)  notes  it  as  '  little  used '.] 

1.  Of  a  statement,  etc. :  That  is  in  accordance 
orconformity  with  the  truth  or  verity  ;  true.  1  Obs. 

1474  Caxton  Chesse  11.  i.  (1883)  21  Therfore  hym  ought  to 
saye  no  thynge  but  yf  hit  were  veritable  and  stable,  c  X485 
Digby  Myst.  (1882)  iv.  1068  We  shall  here  tidinges.. 
shortlye;  For  that  is  suth  veritabill.  1514  Barclay  Cyt. 
<y  Uplondyshm.  (PercyJ  20  In  good  fayth..thy  tale  is  veryt- 
able, Grounded  in  lernynge,  and  gretly  commendable.  1604 
Shaks.  0th.  in.  iv.  76  Dcs.  Indeed  !  is't  true?  0th.  Most 
veritable,  therefore  looke  too  't  well.  1649  Evelyn  Liberty 
Serz'itude  iv.  Misc.  Writ.  (1825)  21  It  was  not  lesse  lawfull 
to  men  who  comprehended  thoughts  worthy  and  veritable, 
such  as  we  might  have  of  things  divine,  to  possesse  an  heart 
elevated  and  a  courage  invincible. 

+  b.  Of  persons:  Speaking  the  truth;  truthful, 
veracious.   Obs, 

X489  Caxton  Faytes  0/ A.  i.  vii.  11  The  maners  and  condi- 
cions  whiche  belongen  to  a  good  conestable  ben  these,  that 
he  be  not  testyf.  .ne  angry,  But  amesured  and  attemporai, 
..yerytable  in  worde  and  proniesse  hardy,  a  1533  Ld. 
Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  E  vij  b,  The  greatest 
faute.  .is  to  spare  the  trouthe  and  not  to  be  verytable.  1594 
R.  Ashley  tr.  Loys  le  Roy  46  The  second  warned  him  to  bee 
all  his  life  true,  and  veritable. 

2.  Genuine,  real,  true ;  not  counterfeit,  false,  or 
spurious;  correctly  or  properly  so  called. 

X483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  19/1  And  to  thende  to  preve  that 
his  deth  was  veritable  he  wold  lye  therin  thre  dayes.  1646 
Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xix.  262  But  where  the  real 
works  of  Nature,  or  veritable  acts  of  story  are  to  be 
described,  digressions  are  aberrations. 

X830  J.G.  Strutt  Sylva  Brit.  24  Few  persons.. form  any- 
thing like  just  estimates  of  the  veritable  size  of  trees.  1855 
Miss  CoBBE  Intuit.  Mor.  i.  73  Then  Intuition  must  be 
given  its  natural  position  as  the  basis  of  the  only  veritable 


VEBITABLENESS. 

System  of  Ethics.      187a  Morley  Voltaire  (18S6)  8  A  moral 
relish  for  veritable  proofs  of  honesty. 
b.  Of  things  or  persons. 
1649  Earl  Mon.m.  tr.  Soiauifs  Use  Passions  9  The  same 
Philosophers.. im.igined  it  [the  soul] had  parts  as  well  as  the 
body,  and  though  they  were  more  subtle,  they  were  not  less 
veritable.      1833  Lamb    Elia  it.  Imaginative    Faculty  in 
Productions  Mod.  Art,  He  had  painted  a  laudable  orchard, 
with  fitting  seclusion,  and  a  veritable  dragon.     1852  Miss 
YoxcE  Cameos  II.  xxiii.  249  A  veritable  personage  was 
Whittington.     1881  Lit.  World^x  Jan.  37/1  Nelson,  we  all 
know,  was  a  veritable  sea  king. 
C.  With  ihe^  in  emphatic  use. 

1831  Miss  MiTFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  Il.xiv.  320 
A  cast  of  the  skull  of  Raphael — the  veritable  skull  dug  up 
at  Rome.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  11.  i%  94  Next,  sugar; 
what  complex  memories  the  word  brings  back  I — the  verit- 
able sugar  has  been  long  ago  defunct.  1871  Blackik  Four 
Phases  i.  150,  I  who  am  now  talking.. am  the  veritable 
Socrates. 

3.  In  extended  use,  denoting  possession  of  all  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  the  person  or  thing  specified. 

1863  C.  Stretton  C/uguered  Life  I.  24,  I  tell  you  that 
Charley  is  a  veritable  eel.  1869  A.  Harwood  tr.  De  Pres- 
senses  Early  Years  Chr,  in.  i,  360  They  had  a  succession 
of  governors  who  were  veritable  brigands.  1897  Standard 
2  Feb.  7/5  At  Rochefort  there  was.  .a  veritable  hail  of  tiles, 
slates,  etc.  blown  off  the  roofs. 

t4.  K%adv.  Veritably,  truly.  Obs."'^ 
_  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xxvi.  93,  I  beleue  veritable  that  it 
is  \ox  to  take  vengeaunce  of  the  feyth  it  of  the  grete  othe. . 
whiche  I  haue  violated  falsly. 

Hence  Verltableness,  truth,  veracity.  rare^K 

1664  J.  Newburch  in  Evelyn  Pomona,  etc.  44,  I  am  so 
well  assured  of  the  veritableness  of  my  neighbours  relation, 
that  I  dare  not  question  it. 

Veritably  (ve-ritabU),  adv,  [f.  Veritable  a. 
+  -LY  '-^.J  In  a  veritable  manner  ;  with  truth  or 
verity  ;  truly,  truthfully ;  genuinely,  really, 

1481  Caxton  Godfrey  cxliii.  214  The  nombre  of  them  that 
were  slayn  was  neuer  verytabty  knowen.  a  1^13  Fabvan 
Chron.  I.  xxiii.  18  Kymarchus  y*  sone  of  Secilius,  as  some 
wryters  haue,  but  more  veritably  as  sayth  y*  olde  Cronycle, 
the  brother  of  lago  was  made  ruler  of  Hrytayne.  c  153a  Du 
Wes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  ^27  Veritably,  veritablement. 
1567  '^\.K\'\x.i:  Gr.F'orest  25  b,  They  esteeme  many  things  by 
figure  and  fanticie,  but  few  veritably  and  vprightly. 

1804  Anna  Seward /.*//.  (181 1)  VI.  143  Allpossible  hazard 
may  be  precluded,  by  observing  more  veritably  to  the 
youthful  reader,  that  [etcj.  1875  Poste  Gains  ii.  {ed.  2) 
237  Veritably  afterborn,  that  is  to  say  born  after  their  father 
has  made  his  will, 

Ve'ritism.  [f.  VEniT-Y+-i8M.]  —  Verism. 
So  Ve-ritist,  Veriti'stio  a.  =  Vebist,  Vebistic  a. 

Originally  and  chiefly  U.S. 

1894  Nation  (N.V.)  19  July  53/2  Veriiism  is  the  name  by 
which  devils  are  to  be  cast  out,  and  the  artist  himself  is  to 
be  a  veritist.  1894  H.  Gari^nd  in  Forum  (N.V.)  Aug.  690 
My  own  conception  is  that  realism  for  veriiism)  is  the  truth- 
ful statement  of  an  individual  impression  corrected  by  refer- 
ence  to  the  fact.  Ibid.^  The  veritist  chooses  for  his  subject 
not  the  impossible,  not  even  the  possible,  but  always  the 
probable.  Ibid.  693  The  critic  cannot  distinguish  between 
the  entirely  fictitious  characters  of  the  veritistic  novel  and 
the  characters  drawn  from  life. 

Verity (veriti).  Forms:  5  varyte,  ^tr.  weryte, 
5-6  verite,  Sc,  veryte,  6  veriteo,  Sc,  varite ; 
5-6  .SV.  veretie,  6  veritye,  verytie,  ueritio,  Sc, 
werietie,  weratie,  6-7  veritie,  Sc,  verritie,  7- 
verity.  [a.  AF.  and  OF.  verite^  veritet  (mod.F. 
virite^-\x..  verith^  Prov.  vetifaty  vertat^  verdady 
Sp.  verdady  Vg.  verdade)  :-L.  vl-ritat^^  Veritas,  f. 
ver-us  true,  Very  a. :  see  -ITY, 

App.  not  in  common  use  in  the  i8th  cent.,  but  revived  in 
the  lotb.] 

1.  Without  article.  Truth,  either  in  general  or 
with  reference  to  a  particular  fact ;  conformity  to 
fact  or  reality.     Also  persottif, 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  i.  {Peter)  254  Bot-gyf  J>at  pece  be 
and  Concorde,  to  fynd  veryte  In-to  na  thing  may  be  profyte. 
i4»a  VoNGE  tr.  Secreta  Secret,  161  Verite  getyth  hatredyn. 
Ihid.^  Verite  [is]  caste  doune,  whan  any  vnryghtly  thynge  is 
preferrid  to  trouthe.  c  X470  Henbv  Wallace  viii.  1406  And 
verite  war  seyn,  That  ye  me  lufTyt,  I  awcht  yow  luff  agayn. 
1540-1  Elvot  Image  Gov.  87  Than  dcmaunded  he  of  hym, 
what  thyng  he  professed.  He  aunswered ;  Veritee.  1579 
W.  FuLKE  Con/ut.  Sanders  577  IJetweene  veritie  &  falsitie 
there  is  no  meane.  164a  H.  Moke  Song  of  Soul  \\.  in,  iii. 
58  Mirth,  and  Frec-mindednesse,  Simplicitic,.  .These  be  the 
lovely  play-mates  of  pure  veritie.  1653  Gataker  V'ind. 
Ann0t.  Jer.  66  Historical  verity,  saith  he,  shews  the 
sepulkers  of  their  false  Gods  here  on  earth.  z6$^  G.  Thomas 
Pensilvania  10,  I.. have  ,ill  along,  and  shall  still  declare 
nothing  but  Veritv.  1816  Scott  Old  Mart,  xxxiii.  He  is  a 
prelatist . . ,  and  all,  anj  more  than  all,  that  has  been  said  of 
him  must  needs  be  verity.  1851  Carlvle  Sterling  11.  vl. 
(1872)  137  A  little  verdant  flowery  island  ofpoetic  intellect, 
of  melodious  human  verity.  1874  H.  R.  Reynolds  John 
Bapt.  V.  }  2.  325  The  hypothesis  of  Catholic  verity  does 
not  attempt  to  solve  the  problem. 

Comb.  x8oa-sa  I!bntham  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1837)  I. 
191  A  motive  of  any  description  may  be  termed  a  veracity 
or  verity- promoting,  or  mendacity-restraining,  motive. 

b.  In  various  prepositional  phrases  and  construc- 
tions used  adverbially,  freq.  with  emphatic  force, 
as  in  (f  of)  verity, 

14..  Sir  Beues  (S.)  ^313  +  127  Foure  l>ousand  men,  pur 
varyte,  J»ey  brou^ten  with  hem  to  Lundone  cyte.  1533  Gau 
Rickt  Vay  y^  Hir  cleyne  virginite  wes  (wjvnderlie  and  in 
verite  prouine  be  the  prophetls.  a  1557  Diurn.  Qccurr. 
(Bann.  CI.)  14  Thenuhilk  Johne  Scott  fastit  without  meit  or 
drink  of  veritie  xxxij  dayes.  1597  Hookkr  Fleet.  Pol.  v.  Ivii. 
f  5  For  we  take  not  baptism  nor  the  eucharist  for  bareresem- 
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blances. ,,  but  (as  they  are  indeed  and  in  verity)  for  means 
effectual.  1849  James  Woodman  xxxiv.  It  is  somewhat 
sudden  in  verity  and  truth  ;  but  he  must  depart  for  Dorset 
by  daybreak  to-morrow.  1875  Ruskin  F'ors  Clav.  Ivi.  231 
In  verity  it  was  not  I  who  fed  my  nurse,  but  my  nurse  me. 
t  C.  <y  verity  (used  predicatively) :  True,  Sc. 
Obs.    (Cf.  3  b.) 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  V.  35  Bot  admittand..that  Socrates 
opinione  var  of  verite,  ^it  [etc.].  a  1578  Lindf.sav  (Pits- 
cottie)  CAron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  134  'Ihe  provist  ansuerit 
and  said,  '  that  is  of  truth  and  weratie,  and  gif '  [etc.].  c  15913 
in  Spalding  Club  Misc.  I.  5  Gif  this  be  of  ueritie  I  remit 
me  to  the  Erlle  of  Angus  declaratioun.  1658  in  Hawick 
Arckxol.  Soc.  Trans.  (1868)  30/2  The  which  the  said  David 
Baddie  hes  maid  faith  before  the  bailUes  that  it  was  of 
verritie. 

2.  With  article  or  pronoun.  The  truth ;  the  true 
or  real  facts  or  circumstances. 

Freq.  in  the  16th  c.  in  reference  to  religious  belief,  some- 
times taking  the  sense  of '  the  true  religion  or  faith  '. 

1432  YoNGE  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  161, 1  sey  that  ham  lackyth 
men  that  sholde  say  to  ham  the  Verite,  or  the  trouthe. 
c  1450  Merlin  xxi.  372  Telle  me  what  ye  be,  and  of  youre 
felowes  telle  me  the  verite.  c  1480  Hrnrvson  Fables,  Sheep 
9(  Dog  X,  Seikand  full  mony  Decreitis  of  the  Law,  And 
Glosis  als,  the  veritie  to  knaw.  1535  Coverdale  i  John  iii, 
19  Hereby  knowe  we,  that  we  are  of  the  verite.  1582 
Stanyhurst  Aineis  11.  (.A,rb.)  46  King:  my  faith  I  plight 
heere,  to  relate  thee  veritye  soothlye.  1607  J.  Carpenter 
Plaine  Mans  Plough  22  Iherefore  Lactantius  approacheth 
neerer  to  the  veritie.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  (1614)  73 
The  Apostles  preached  here  the  Christian  veritie.  1696  in 
Aubrey s Misc.  (1721)  212,  I  have  set  it  down  fully,. .being 
curious  for  nothing  but  the  Verity.  1754  in  NairTte  Peerage 
Evidence  (1874)  55  [To]  grant  commission  for  taking  his 
oath  on  the  verity. 

b.  Const.  i^A  (something). 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xi.  (Percy)  39  The  comon  wyt. . 
Maye  well  ajudge  the  perfyt  veritie  Of  theyr  sentence, 
«S3S  in  Lett.  Suppress.  Mon^isteries  (Camden)  80  Howbeit 
no  farder  than  the  verity  of  Scripture  will  justifie  my  cause. 
1604  T.  Wright  Passions  1.  x.  43  By  which  auncient 
Proverbes  may  be  collected  the  verity  of  the  assertion  set 
downe.  1651  Hobbes  Leviatk.  111.  xl.  250  The  verity  of 
his  Miracles.  1679  Penn  Addr.  Prot.  11.  iii.  (1692)  79  We 
cannot.. allow  That  a  meer  Belief  of  the  Verity  and 
Authority  of  the  History  and  Doctrine  of  Scripture  is.. 
Faith.  1727  Swift  Further  Acc.  E.  Curll  Wks.  1755  Hi. 
I.  154  The  verity  of  this  hypothesis  is  justified  by  the 
symptoms.  1788  FRMiKLi:^  A utobiog.  Wks.  1840  I.  210  He 
wrote  a  volume  denying  the  verity  of  my  experiments.  1830 
Gen.  p.  Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  238  The  most  powerful 
proof  of  the  verity  of  the  rule,  i860  Tvndall  Glac.  i.  x.  66, 
I  felt  in  alt  its  force  the  brave  verity  of  the  remark  of 
Mtrabeau.  1888  Sat.  Rev.  21  Jan.  83  It  is  a  pity  Mr, 
Ashton  should  not  have  clearly  distinguished,  .between  the 
veracity  of  the  author  and  the  verily  of  his  book. 

O,  Said  of  God  or  of  Christ.  Usu,  with  defin- 
ing adj.  preceding. 

«535  JovK  Apol.  Tindate  (Arb.)  6  The  verite  hath  sayd  it 
andwryten  it,  1559  Homilies  i.  Of  Faith  it.  G  iij  b,  Chryst 
hymself:  the  eternal  and  infallible  veritie.  1563  Ibid.,  Of 
the  Resurrection  G  ggg  ij  b,  O  man,  cal  lo  thy  minde,  that 
therefore  hast  thou  receyued  intothyneowne  possession  the 
euerlastingveriticjOurSauiour  Jesus  Christ.  1645  Vanr  ^1'^' 
Sheepe  41  God  being  the  Prime  Verity.  1870  J.  H.  Newman 
Gram.  Assent  i.  v.  126  We  have  no  experiences  in  our 
memory  which  we  can.  .transmute  into  an  Image  of  the 
Ineffable  Verity, 

+  d.  The  exact  wording  and  meaning  of  the 
original  Hebrew  or  Greek  text  of  the  Bible.  Obs. 

«53S  Jove  Apot.  Tindale  (Arb.)  45  But  yet  let  Tindale 
loke  ouer  his  Testament  once  agene  and  conferre  yt  a  lytle 
beter  withe  the  verite  and  greke  to  [  =  tool.  1539  Bible 
(Great)  tiiUi  The  Byble  in  Englyshe,  truly  translated  after 
the  veryte  of  the  Hebrue  and  Greke  textes.  1627  W.  Beoell 
in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  136  For  the  translation  sake 
(being  not  in  the  Vulgar,  but  according  to  the  Hebrew 
verity).  1659  Bp.  Walton  Constd.  Considered  91  The 
greatest  assertors  of  the  Hebrew  verity.  1771  Luckombe 
Hist.  Print.  Pref.  B  2  b.  When  they  quote  the  Scripture 
wrong.,,  the  authority  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  verity 
should  be  cast  in  their  teeth. 

e.   The  actuality  or  reality  ^something. 

a  1633  Austin  Medit.  (1635)  176  He  [Christ]  offered  also 
his  Hands,  to  the  other  Disciples,. .  to  proove,.  the  veritie  of 
his  humane  Body.  x686  W.  Hopkins  Ratramnus'  Body^  Bl. 
Dissert,  v.  fi68S)  75  Concerning  the  Verity  of  Christ's  Body 
and  Blood  in  the  Eucharist.  1913  Act  3  1^  4  Geo.  V,  c.  20 
$21  Such  oath.. shall  be  taken  by  him  to  the  verity  of  the 
debt. 

3.  Wilh  a  and  pi.  A  true  statement, doctrine,  or 
opinion  ;  an  established  fact,  a  reality  ;  a  truth. 

1533  Frith  Ans^v.  Afore  (1548)  42  There  are  many  verities, 
which  yet  may  be  no  such  artycles  of  our  faithe.  1577 
Harrison  England  11.  vii.  in  Ilottnshed  I,  80/2  Sith  con- 
iecturs  are  no  verities  &  mine  opinion  is  but  one  mans 
iudgement.  1605  Camden  Rem.  (1623)  221  Magtcke,  in 
the  time  of  Nero,  w.is  discouered  to  be  but  a  vanity,  in 
the  declining  state  of  the  Roman  Empire,  accounted  by  the 
Gentiles  a  verity.  1640  Bulwer  Pathomyot.  11.  i.  60  A 
great  An.itomist,  whom  I  find  running  away  with  an  errour 
instead  of  a  conceited  verity.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  iv. 
vii,  5  II  Which  [propositions]  being  settled  in  the  minds  of 
their  scholars,  as  unquestionable  verities.  1765  Sterne  Tr. 
Shandy  vii,  xxxiv.  But  it  is  an  indubitable  verity,  con. 
tinued  I,  addressing  myself  to  the  commis-;ary.  1845  Bailev 
Festus  {ed.  2)  122  Thus  dreams  arc  verities.  1867  Fkfkman 
Norm.  Conq.  (1877)  ?•  App.  643  The  quarrel  and  the  recon- 
ciliiition  arc  uncjuestionable  verities,  1878  Tait&  Stewart 
Unseen  Untzu  vii.  §  203.  202  Our  strength  lies  in  keeping  up 
a  communication  with  those  verities  which  we  all  acknow- 
ledge. 

\>.  0/  a  verity  (chiefly  in  parenthetic  use)  : 
Truly,  assuredly,  in  truth,  indeed.   (Cf.  I  b.)  rhet, 

1850  W.  Irving  Malwmet  vi.  (1853)  33  Oh  Mahomet,  of  a 
verity,  thou  art  the  prophet  of  Godl  1856  Kane /Ifr/.  Expl. 


VERJUICE. 

!l.  i.  15  The  liver  of  a  walrus  eaten  with  little  slices  of  his 
fat;.. of  a  verity  it  is  a  dtlicious  morsel,  i860  Sala  Had- 
dington Peerage  I.  xv.  271  Down  she  came,  in  about  ten 
minutes,  looking  of  a  verity,  radiant. 
4.  Truthfulness,  veracity,  sincerity.  %Obs, 
ciSSS  Harpsfikld  Divorce  Hen.  K/// (1878)  51  Justice, 
verity,  holiness,  fear  of  God.  1565  _T.  Stapleton  Fortr. 
Faith  14  b,  Thou  hast  sworen  to  Dauid  in  thy  verite.  160s 
Shaks.  Macb.  IV.  iii.  92  The  King-becoming  Graces,  As 
lustice.  Verity,  Temij'rance,  Stablenesse.  1606  Hryskett 
Civ.  Life  242  Veritie  is  the  vertue.  .by  which  a  man  in  all 
his  conuersation,  in  all  his  actions,  and  in  al  his  words  shew- 
eth  himselfe  sincere  and  ful  of  truth.  1808  E.  S.  Barrett 
Miss-led  General  47  If  my  verity  is  called  in  question,  1  will 
state  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  means  it  was  paid.  1848 
Scottish  yml.  Topog.,  etc,  II.  167/1  Scoto-Gallicisms...On 
my  veritie,  [from  French]  ve'rite'.  My  certie,  [from  French] 
certes. 

Verjuice  (v5*jd5«s),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  4-5  ver- 
ious,  5  veryous,  -yose,  -iu8(e,  -iuys,  -jusse, 
-iowce  (vere  jouse),  6  werius,  verioyce,  -juce 
(verdjuice),  6-7  veriuice,  -iuce,  -iuyce,  7  ver- 
juyce,  -juce,  -jus,  7-  verjuice,  &.  4  vergwa,  5 
wergoys,  6  vergus,  -uys ;  4  vergieux,  4-6 
-eous,  6  -ews,  -exis,  5  vergyous,  6  -ious,  -yus, 
-ius  (4  verdius,  5  vertious).  7.  5  vergys,  5-7 
vergis,  6-7  verges,  6  werges,  vergesse,  -i(e)s8e, 
7  verdges;  6  warges,  6-7,  9  dial,  varges,  7,  9 
dial,  vargis.  [a.  OF.  vertjus^  verjuSy  verguSy  etc. 
(mod.F.  verjus)yi.  vert  green,  unripe +y«.y  Juice.] 

1.  The  acid  juice  of  green  or  unripe  grapes,  crab- 
apples,  or  other  sour  fruit,  expressed  and  formed 
into  a  liquor ;  formerly  much  used  in  cooking,  as  a 
condiment,  or  for  medicinal  purposes.  Also  in  com- 
parisons as,  as  sour  {bitter^  tarty  etc.)  as  verjuice. 

a.  1301-3  Ely  Sacr.  Rolls  (1907)  II.  i8  Pro  j  barillo  ad 
verious.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  619  Viridis  s7/ccus, 
veriuys.  C1440  Promp.  Parrr.  508/2  Veriowce,  sawce, 
agresta.  1450-80  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  33  Make  him  drynke 
of  verious  and  watir.  c  1460  Tow/teley  Myst.  xii.  236  A  calf 
lyuer  skorde  with  the  veryose ;  Good  sawse.  This  is  a  re. 
storele  To  make  a  good  appete.  1534  in  Peacock  Eng.  Ch, 
Furniture  (1866)  187  A  brake  to  make  verioyce  wilh.  1544 
pHARRRegiw.  Lyfe  (1560)  Bivb,  'Ihe  juce  of  Purcelane,  of 
.  Plantaine,  and  verjuce  of  grape,  or  crabbes.  1594  Plat 
yctuell-ho.  ill.  71  Crabs  after  the  veriuice  is  expressed  from 
them.  1626  Middleton  Women  Beware  Wont.  iii.  iii, 
Having  a  crabbed  face  of  her  own,  she'll  eat  the  less  ver- 
juice with  her  mutton.  1657  Trapp  Comm.  Ezra  vi.  13  II, 
22  Their  obedience  was  wrung  out  of  them,  as  verjuice  is  out 
of  a  crab.  1748  Hartley  Obsen^.  Man  i.  ii.  124  The  good 
Effects  of  Vinegar,  Verjuice,  Spirits  of  Wine,  in  Sprains. 
'799  G.  Smith  Laboratory  {ed.  6)  I.  343  Beat  pumice  stones 
to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  mix  up  with  verjuice.  1853 
RovLB  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  2)  358  When  unripe  the  fruit  is 
remarkable  for  the  harsh  acidity  of  its  juice,  which  is  then 
called  verjuice.  x88i  Harper's Mag.lXWl.'zfitTo^isXorX. 
the  face  as  if  one  were  quaffing  verjuice. 

yf^.  i6i6  R.  C.  Tinted  Whistle  (1871)  80  They  must  have 
veriuice  that  wilt  squeese  such  craboes.  1634  Middleton 
Game  at  Chess  v.  iii,  'S  foot  this  Fat  Bishop  hath.. so 
'squelch'd  and  squeez'd  me,  I've  no  verjuice  left  in  me.  x66a 
HiBBERT  Body  Div.  i.  269  Take  heed  of  matching  with  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Heth  ;  he  that  graffs  into  a  crab-stock,  is 
hke  never  to  want  verjuice. 

^.  1349-50  Durham  Acc.  Rolls  (Surtees)  551  In  xvj  lag.  de 
vergeous.  139J  Earl  Derby's  Exped.  (Camden)  i«;5  Et  pro 
viij  galonibus  vergws.  a  1400  Leg.  Holy  Rood  viii.  175  ^it 
Moyses  in  Rule  ha|>  rad.  We  schulde  ete  vr  lomb  in  sour 
vergeous.  C1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  11.  cxlvii.  (1869)  134, 
I  serue  of  vinegre  and  of  vergeous,  and  of  greynes  J>at  ben 
soure.  c  1440  Donee  MS.  jj  fol.  7  'J  hen  take.  ,a  quantite 
of  vertious  &  saffron  &  satte  &  cast  ther  to.  1463  Bury 
Wills  (Camden)  23  A  barell  with  wergoys,  and  a  hotel  for 
Wynne.  1513  W.  DE  Worde  Bk.  Keruynge  in  Bnbees  Bk. 
278  It  ought  for  to  be  cten  with  grene  garlyke,  or  with 
sorell,  or  tender  vynes,  or  vergyus  in  somer  season.  1558 
Warde  tr.  Alexis  Seer.  (1568)  65  b,  Boile  it  in  iii  glasses 
full  of  good  vergeous  or  whyte  wyne.  1577  B.  Googk 
Heresbach's  Husb.  it.  {1586)  57  Some  adde  thereunto  Ver- 
gius,  or  the  iuyce  of  soure  Grapes,  to  make  the  taste  more 
tarte. 

y.  1^12-%  Abingdon  Acc.  (Camden)  75  De  vuts..pro  ver- 
gis inde  feet',  c  1518  Skelton  Magnyf.  177^  Somtyme, 
parde.  I  must  vse  largesse.  Ye,  mary,  somtyme  in  a  messe  of 
vergesse.  i5»7  Luton  Trin.  Guild  (1906)  186  Payd..for 
galone  of  wargis.  1557  Lane,  f^  Chesh.  Wills  (Chetham 
Soc.  1884)  64,  ij  barrells  to  keepe  varges  in.  1573  Tusser 
Husb.  (187B)  53  Be  sure  of  vergis.  .so  good  for  the  kitchen. 
x6io  Markham  Masterp.  i.  Ixxi,  148  You  shall  then  onely 
giue  it  a  pint  of  strong  verdges  to  drinke.  1630  J.  Tavlor 
(Water  ^.)Begser  Wks.  i.  97/2  And  for  a  Sauce  pe  seldom 
is  at  Charges,  For  euery  Crabtree,  doth  affoord  him  Vergis. 
1639  O.  Wood  Alpk.  Bk.  Secrets  102  Make  a  posset  of 
Varges  or  Vinigar  and  Milke,  bath  the  joynt  very  hot  there- 
with. 1837  Hood  Ode  to  Dr.  Hahnemann  38  A  drop  of 
'  varges  '.  1854  M  iss  Baker  Northampt.  Gloss.  375  As  sour 
as  vargis.  1904  E.  Step  Wayside  ^  Woodland  Trees  103 
Cycler  is  made  from  the  rolling  Crabs;  also  a  kind  of 
vinegar  called  verjuice  or  vargis. 

t  b.  In  fig.  phrases  to  crowdy  criishj  squeeze  to 
verjuice.  Obs. 

160S  TryallChev.  ii.  I.  in  Bullen  Old  PL  (1884)  III.  289 
And  that  sowre  crab  do  but  leere  at  thee  I  shall  squeeze  him 
lo  Vargis.  i6ai  Fletcher  Isl.  Princess  in.  t,  They  love  a 
man  that  crushes  'em  to  verjuce.  a  1625  —  WifeforMonth 
II.  i.  They  have  crowded  me  to  Vergis,  1  sweat  like  a  butter- 
box. 

2.  In  fig.  use,  with  reference  to  the  characteristic 
acidity  or  sourness  of  verjuice. 

1508  E.  GuiLi'iN  Skial.  (1878)  39  Oh  how  the  varges  from 
his  blacke  pen  wrung.  Would  sauce  the  Idiome  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  Ibid,  65  To  mittigate  The  sharp  tart  veriuice 
of  his  snap.haunce  hate.    z6a6  B.  Jonson  Staple  ofN,  v.  i, 
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Han^  him,  an  austere  :^rapc,  That  has  no  iuice,  but  what  U 
veriuice  in  him,  1685  Ckowne  SirC.  Nice  1,  The  Devil  of 
Knvy  suck'd  it  ail  out,  and  left  verjuice  in  the  roome.  1759 
Mrs.  Dkl.\ny  in  Life  ^  Corr.  (1862)  543  To  be  sure  there 
must  be  an  infinite  deal  of  verjuice  in  her  composition  I  1791 
J.  WoLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Rights  0/ Kings  xviii.  Wks.  1816  1 1. 
209  The  heart  should  be  a  medlar,  not  a  crab  ;  Milk,  and  not 
Verjuice,  from  its  fount  should  flow.  i8as  %co^t  Betrothed 
xxii,  Raoul,  glancing  towards  her  a  look  of  verjuice  [etc.J. 
1833  T.  Hook  Parson's  Dau.  11.  xi,  Miss  Budd,  although 
she  said  nothing,  looked  vinegar  and  verjuice.  1873  Sv- 
MONDS  Grk.  Poets  \\,  loi  The  temper  of  hisproposed  son-in- 
law  was  a  mixture  of  gall,  wormwood,  vinegar,  verjuice, 
vitriol  and  nitric  acid, 

3.  aitrib.  or  as  adj.  a.  Simple  attrib.,  as  7^*?^- 
juice  barrel,  bottle,  brake,  house,  sauce^  tub^  vessel. 

%\V»  E.  E.  With  (1882)  91  A  vergyous  barell.  C1450  Tivo 
Cookery  Bks.  103  The  sauce  is  vergyus  sauce  or  sauce 
ginger.  1516-7  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  106  Pro 
osttis  le  Weriushouse.  1551-60  in  Hall  Eliz.  Soc.  (1887) 
150  A  verguj-s  tubbe.  1578  Knaresh.  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  134 
In  the  buttrie-.a  kitt,  a  vergious  brake.  1588  Latic.  ^ 
Ckesh.  Wills  (Chetham  Soc.  1893)  150,  ij  kneadinge  tubes, 
iij  cheises,  ij  verges  barrells.  16S9  Inv.  liouseh.  Goods  in 
Trans.  Essex  Archseol,  Soc.  111.  11.  j6i  In  the  West  Larder 
. .  8  vergis  vessells. 

b.  Passing  into  adj.  in  the  sense  of  *  bitter,  sour, 
sonr-looking ',  as  verjuice  countenance^  face,  wit. 
1598  Marston  Sco.  Vilianie  To  ludiciall  Perusers,  I 
dare  defend  my  plainenesse  against  the  veriuice-face  of 
the  Crabbedst  batyrist  that  euer  stuttered.  1613  Hevwood 
Brazen  Age  11.  iii,  She  scarce  will  let  me  kisse  her,  But  shee 
makes  vergisse  faces,  163*  Uromb  Co7tri  Beggar  11.  i,  Thou 
hast  a  verjuice  wit.  1813  Scott  Peveril  vii,  A  verjuice 
countenance  ..is  no  such  temptation,  1853  Hickif;  tr. 
Aristoph.  (1887)  I,  12  You  bear  the  basket  prettily,  with  a 
verjuice  face. 

t  C.  Verjuice  grape,  one  or  other  variety  of 
grape  suitable  for  the  naaking  of  verjuice  (cf.  quot. 
1735  and  F.  verjus  a  sour  or  green  grape),  Obs, 

1648  Hexham  ii,  Verjuys-hesien^  Verjus  or  Sowre  grapes. 
1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  \.  xxv.  The  great  red  grapes,  the 
muscadine,  the  verjuice  grape.  1664  Evklyn  Kal,  Hort. 
Sept.  74  The  Verjuyce -grape  excellent  for  sauce^  &c.  1706 
London  &  Wise  Retir'd  Card.  I.  xi.  52  Having  planted 
your  Trees,  you  ought.. to  set  some  Chasselas,  or  Verjuice 
Grapes,  about  your  Squares.  tj»s  Favt.  Diet.  s.v.,  There 
are  three  sorts  of  Grapes  to  which  they  properly  give  the 
Name  of  Verjuice,  viz.  the  Gouais,  Farineus,  and  Bourdelas, 
otherwise  te  Grey;  and  'tis  from  these  three  that  they  com- 
monly press  Verjuice. 

Hence  Ve*rjuice  v.  trans.,  to  embitter,  make 
sour  ;  Ve*rjniced  ///.  a. 

1836  W,  H.  Maxwell  Capt.  Blake  xv,  The  maid  was  a 
vcrjuiced  spinster.  1848  Lowell  ^a^/^y^rCr/V/tJ(i865)  217 
His  sermons  with  satire  are  plenteously  verjuiced.      189s 
W.  G.  Thorpe  Still  Life  Mid.  Temple  3  Sir  John  Key, 
where    the    inherent   rhyme   to  '  donkey '  verjuiced    the 
baronetcy. 
Verk(e,  obs.  Sc,  forms  of  Work  sb. 
t  Verken,  obs.  form  of  Firkin. 
1485  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  184  P**  per  me  for  an  verken 
of  gonpouder,  viij  d. 

Verlay,  Verlet(te,  obs.  ff.  Virelay,  Varlet, 
Verlioh(e,  ME,  varr.  Ferly  a.  and  adv,  Obs. 
t  Verling-line.  Naut,  Obs.  (Origin  and  mean- 
ing obscure.) 
x4ao  in  For,  Ace.  3  Hen.  VI,  ij.  haunserspro  verlyng-lynes 
,  ponderis  ex.  lb. 

-Verlore,  var.  f.  pa,  t,  and  pa.  pple.  Forlese  v, 
Obs.  'Verlot(te,  obs.  ff.  Varlet,  Verm, 
southern  dial,  var.  Farm  sb.  ;  obs,  Sc  var.  Worm 
sb.     Vennayn(e,  obs.  ff.  Vermin  sb. 

tVerme.  ^ef*  Obs,  [ad,  L.  vermis  worm 
(Honorius  of  Autun  De  Itnag.  Mundi  i,  xiii),  in- 
correctly taken  as  the  name  of  a  fish.]  An  alleged 
fish  of  the  Ganges,  able  to  seize  and  destroy 
elephants. 

Bossewell  elsewhere  (ri.  66)  has  the  form  vermante,  prob. 
an  error  for  verme  Itariante  by  accidental  omission  of  letters. 

157a  Bossewell  Armorie  iii.  25  Ij,  H.  hathe  to  hys 
Creste,  a  Verme  hariante  propre,  subsigned  aboute  the  tayle 
w'ith  a  scrowe. 

Ve'rmeazi,  a.  rare-'^,  [f.  Verme-s  +  -AN.] 
=  Vermian  a.  I . 

1905  p.  Rev.  Apr,  493  Parasites,  both  external  and 
internal,  both  protozoan  and  vermean,  were  met  with, 

Vermechuili,  obs.  f.  Vermicelli. 

Vermeil,  vermil  (vaumll),  a.  and  sb.  Forms : 
a.  5  vermaile,  -mayle,  -meyle,  6  vermayll,  7 
-meyl;  6  vernaeill,  8-9  -meille,  6-  vermeil. 
/3.  6  vermeil,  7  Vermel ;  6-7  vermile,  7  -myle  ; 
8-^  vermil,  [a.  AF.  and  OF.  vermail,  vermeil 
adj.  and  sb,  (nth  c,  mod.F,  vermeil,  =  Vvo\.  ver- 
melh,  vermely.-^cc.  sing,  of  L,  vermiculus,  dim. 
of  vermis  worm :  see  Vermicle,  and  cf,  Vermilion 
sb.  and  Vermily,] 

A.  adj.  Of  a  bright  scarlet  or  red  colour ; 
vermilion.     Chiefly  poet, 

a,  €  i±oo  Rom.  Rose  3645  Ful  fayre  it  [sc.  the  rose]  spradde 
the  god  of  blesse  For  suche  another  as  I  gesse  Aforne  ne 
was  ne  more  vermayle.  £  i4ao  Lvdg.  Ballad  at  Reverence 
Our  Lady  45  (Skeat),  Benigne  braunchelet  of  the  py  iie-tree, 
Vyneyerd  vermayle.  1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys  (1570)  74 
Take  not  cclde  water  in  stede  of  vermayll  wine.  1549  Compi. 
Scot.^  vi,  37  The  pretty  fische  ..  vitht  there  rede  vermeil 
ftnnis,  1596  Spenskk  Prothal.  ii,  With  store  of  vermeil 
Roses,  To  dccke  their  Brtdexromes  posies.  180a  Sporting 
Mag.  XII.  359  Nature's  vermeil  robe  and  lilied  vest.     1807 


WoRDSw.  White  Doe  u.  12  This  Maid,  who  urought-.In 
vermeil  colours  and  in  gold  An  unhlest  work.  i8ia  S. 
Rogers  Columbus  Poems  (1839)  42  Tinging  with  vermeil 
light  the  billows  blue.  1898  Menme  M.  Dowie  Crook  of 
Bough  16^  The  vermeil  flood  mounted  in  her  cheeks,  but 
she  met  his  glance  fully. 

fi.  159J  Wvrlev  Armorie,  Ld.  Chandos  i,  A  vermile 
crosse  the  Cyprian  king  still  wore.  1637  Milton  Lycidas 
(MS.  draft),  Ihat  sad  Floure  that  strove  To  write  his  own 
Woes  on  the  Vermel  Graine.  169a  J.  Salter  Triumphs 
Jesus  17  A  Face  with  Vermile  Paint  still  over.laid.  1791 
E,  Darwin  Bot.  Card.  \.  I.  4  In  noon's  bright  blaze  thy 
vermil  vest  unfold.  1800  Moore  Anacrcon  Ivi,  The  ripe 
and  vermil  wine,  Sweet  infant  of  the  pregnant  vine. 
b.  Freq.  of  the  countenance,  lips,  etc. 

c  16x4  Sir  W.  Mure  Dido  ^  Mneas  1.  626  The  dimples  of 
a  vermile  cheek.  1754  Gray  Pleasure  fr.  Vicissitude  3 
With  vermeil  cheek  and  whisper  soft  She  [sc.  the  morn] 
woe's  the  tardy  spring.  1780  S.  J.  Pratt  Emwa  Corhett 
(ed.  4)  II.  176  The  invisible  sigh  steals  through  its  vermeil 
passages.  i8«>  C.  R.  Maturin  Melmoth  (1892)  III.  xxx. 
198  A  lip  as  vermeil  as  her  own.  1864  Musgrave  Ten  Days 
in  Fr.  Parsouage  I.  i.  29  The  vermeil  cheeks.. faded  away 
into  creamy  hues. 

transf  1759  Mallet  Fragment  Wks.  I.  50  The  vivid 
pulse,  the  vermil  grace,.. Youth,  beauty,  pleasure,  all  are 
thine  I     1800  Moore  Anncreon  xiv.  note  3  So  many  vermil, 
honeyed  kisses,  Envy  can  never  count  our  blisses. 
C.  With  names  of  colours  ;  ts^.  vermeil  red. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  iii.  22  In  her  cheekes  the  vermeill 
red  did  shew.  1791  Huddesford  Salma^.  121  Thy  vermeil 
red  and  living  green  In  mimic  folds  thou  shalt  display.  1859 
Tennyson  Enid  364  Like  a  blossom  vermeil-white,  I'hat 
lightly  breaks  a  faded  flower-sheath.  1906  C.  M.  Doughty 
Dawn  in  Britain  I.  68  Her  rud  as  apple  blossoms,  vermeil- 
white.  Her  locks. .  Like  sunny  rays. 

B.  sb.  1.  Vermilion  hue  or  colour, 

1590  Spenser  F,  Q.  11.  xii.  45  The  snowy  substaunce  \ante 
frothy  billowes]  sprent  With  vermeil,  like  the  boyes  bloud 
therein  shed.^  1633  P*  Fletcher  P%irple  Isl.  x.  xli.  So 
when  cleare  ivorie  vermeil  fitly  blois,  By  stains  it  fairer 
grows.  1728  Fielding  Love  in  Sez<.  Masques  i.  v,  It  has 
exagitated  my  complexion  to  that  exorbitancy  of  vemieille. 
C1750  Shenstone  Ruined  Abbey  180  The  vivid  vermeil 
fled  his  fady  cheek.  1848  Lytto:*  Harold  ni.  iv,  The  orb 
was  sinking  red  and  lurid,  amidst  long  cloud-wracks  of 
vermeil  and  purple.  1892  *M.  Field'  Sight  Sf  Songi  A 
cloak  Of  vermeil  and  of  blue. 

•fb.  transf.  Blood.   Obs,  rare, 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ir.  x.  24  How  oft  that  day  did  sad 
Brunchildis  see  The  greene  shield  dyde  in  dolorous  vermeil? 
I5<)4  Greene  Selimus  (>iq  He  follow  Mars, ..And  die  my 
shield  in  dolorous  vermeil.  x8ii  Gary  Dante,  Parad.  xvi. 
151  With  these  [I]  sawher  so  glorious  and  so  just,  that  ne'er 
The  lily  from  the  lance  had  hung  reverse,  Or  through 
division  been  with  vermeil  dyed. 

1 2.    =  Vekmilion  sb.  I  a.  Obs.  rare~^, 

16I0  G.  Fletcher  Chrisfs  Vict,  11.  xxxii,  A  painted  face, 
belied  with  vermeyl  store. 

3.  (See  quots.) 

1796  KiRWAN  EJem.  Mtn.  (ed.  2)  I.  250  Oriental  Ruby. 
Its  colour  is  carmine  red,.. sometimes  red  and  while,  or  red 
and  blue,  and  thence  called  sapijhire  ruby,  or  orange  red, 
by  some  called  vermeille  or  rubicelle.  xEt84  /;///.  Diet., 
Vermeil,  a  jeweller's  name  for  a  crimson-red  garnet  inclin- 
ing slightly  to  orange. 

4.  Gilding.  (See  quot.)     Also  aitrib. 

Directly  from  mo^.^.  vermeil',  the  quotation  is  part  of 
a  description  of  the  French  method  of  gilding. 

18^9  Ure  Diet.  Arts  613  The  vermeil  coat.     Vermeil  is  a 
liquid  which  gives  lustre  and  fire  to  the  gold,  and  makes  it 
resemble  or  moulu.     [Hence  in  later  Diets.] 
b.  Silver-gilt ;  gilt  bronze. 

1858  SiMMONDs  Diet.  Trade,  Vermeil  (French),  silver 
gilt,  or  gilt  bronze.  [Hence  in  later  Diets.]  1889  Harper's 
Mag.  Aug.  334/2  The  iconostase  or  screen  is  a  high  wall  of 
burnished  vermeil.  191X  igth  Cent.  May  841  Golden 
pheasants  sat.  .on  platters  of  embossed  vermeille. 

C.  Comb,  (chiefly  parasynthetic),  as  vermeil- 
cheeked,  -dyed,  -rimmed,  -tinctured ^-tinted,  -veined. 

1634  Milton  Comus  ys^  What  need  a  vermeil-tinctured 
lip  for  that?^  1777  Potter  ^schylns.  Furies  451  Let  th' 
Athenian  train... now  advance,  Array 'd  in  richest  vesture 
darting  round  Its  vermeil-tinctur'd  radiance.  1810  Shelley 
Hope  IV.  Orig.  Poetry  (1898)  25  The  vermiel  [«V]  tinted 
flowers.  x8i8  Keats  Endymion  i.  50  Before  the  daisies, 
vermeil  rimm'd  and  white,  Hide  in  deep  herbage.  i8ao  — 
St.  Agnes  xxxviii,  Thy  beauty's  shiela,  heart-shap'd  and 
vermeil  dyed,  1831  L.  Hunt  Indicator  No.  67  (1822)  II. 
117  The  bearded  and  the  vermeil-cheeked.  1905  Holman- 
Hunt  Pre-Raphaelitism  L  4  Cheeks  vermeil-veined  by  the 
pencilling  of  nature. 

Venueilf  vermil  (vaumil),  v.  Chiefly /^^/. 
[f.  prec.  Cf.  the  earlier  Envermeil  vI\  trans. 
To  colour  or  suffuse,  to  stain  over,  with  or  as  with 
vermilion  or  bright  red.     Also  transf. 

1596  Danett  tr.  Comines  (1614)  278  The  presses  painted 
&  vermiled  with  golde.  1609  Heywood  Brit.  Troy  xni. 
Ixxxix,  Euen  till  his  armes  with  blood  were  vermeil  d  o're. 
1616  J.  Lane  Contu.  Sgr.'s  T.  xi.  164  Their  bewties,  all 
sophisticate  to  viewe  (Vulgarlie  vermilld  to  pretende  as 
trewe).  1785  J.  Sterling  Cambuscan  ccHi,  Abundant  roses 
vermil  o'er  the  plain.  183a  J.  Bree  St.  Herbert's  Isle,  etc, 
171  'Twas  vermilled  o'er  with  sweetest  dye  That  nature's 
pencil  ever  spread. 

Hence  Vermeiled,  Ve'rmiled///.  a, 

1616  J.  Lane  Contn.  Sgr^s  T.  ix.  17  Her  painted  truith, 
her  vermild  modestie. 

Vermeillone,  -meleon,  obs.  ff.  Vermilion. 

t  Vermelet.  Obs.—^  [ad.  OF.  vermellet^  ver' 
mcillet,  dim.  o{  vermeil  Vermeil  ^.J     Vermilion, 

c  1530  Crt.  of  Love  141  O  bright  Regina,  who  made  thee 
so  fair?     Who  made  thy  colour  vermelet  and  white? 

Vermelon(e,  -otin,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Vermilion. 
Verraen,  oI)5.  form  of  Vermin. 


tVe'rment.  Obs.~^  Aphetlc  f.  Averment. 

1471  Rolls  of  Par  it.  VI,  64/1  By  his  Othe,..  withouten 
any  issue,  triall  or  verrement  to  be  takyn  bitwene  you  and 
hym  iheruppon. 

V ermeo'logist.   [f.  Vekme-s  +  -ologist.]  One 
who  treats  of  worms  ;  a  helminthologist. 
1828-39  Webster. 

So  Vermeo'logy,  =^  Helmintholqgy.    {Ibid^ 
Vermeon,  variant  of  Vermion  Obs. 
II  Vermes  (vaum/z).    [L.,  pi.  of  vermis  worm.] 

1.  Pat/i.  (See  quot.  1728.) 

[1693  tr.  Blancard's  Fhys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),_  Vermes,  see 
Lumt>rici.\  1728  Chambers  Cyel.,  Vermes.,  in  Medicine,  a 
Disease  popularly  call'd  Worms ;  arising  from  some  of 
those  Reptiles  being  generated,  and  growing  in  the  Body. 
1800  I^Ied.  Jrnl.  I V.  203  Observations  on  Diseases  in  London. 
.  .Vermes,  ..Epistaxis,.  .Epilepsia. 

2.  Zool,  One  or  other  of  the  primary  divisions, 
sub-kingdoms,  or  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom 
proposed  or  adopted  at  various  times  by  certain 
classifiers,  comprehending  worms  and  allied  forms, 
but  differing  widely  as  to  the  nature  and  number 
of  the  classes  or  families  included. 

The  term  was  introduced  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Systema 
Naturae  {1766). 

1771  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  362/2  Linnaeus  divides  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  into  6  classes. ..  Class  VI.  Vermes,  or 
Worms.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Ceog.  I.  225  The  following 
catalogues  of  insects  and  vermes.  1828  Stark  Eiem.  Nat. 
Hist.  \\.  418  Linnaeus,  .arranged  the  whole  in  his  class 
Vermes.  1878  Bell  Ge^enbaurs  Comp.  Anat.  125,  I 
arrange  the  various  divisions  of  the  Vermes  in  the  follow- 
ing order. .1.  Platyhelminthes..ii.  Nemathelminthes  [etc.]. 
xM8 /iKiryc/.  Brit.  XXIV,  677/2  The  group  Vermes  as  used 
. .  by  Claus  includes  several  distinct  phyla,  viz.,  Nematoidea 
[etc.].  1888  RoLLESTON  &  Jackson  Anim.  Life  579  Other 
i    Vermes  are  certainly  unisegmental. 

Venneselly,  obs.  f.  Vermicelli. 

Ve'rmetid.  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L.  Vermetid-se,,  i. 
L.  vermes  Vermes.]  An  individual  of  the  family 
Vermetids&  of  holostomatous  gasteropods. 

i860  P.  P.  Carpenter  in  Rep.  SmitJisoman  Insiit.  iSSQ 
205  [The  Vermetidse  (worm  shells).  Ibid.^  Some  of  the 
Vermetids  assume  a  looseness  of  growth  as  great  as  that  of 
the  worm. 

Vemii-  (v3'imi),  comb,  form  of  L.  vermis  (cf. 
Vermes),  used  in  various  words,  as  Vermicide, 
Vejimiform  a.,  Vermifuge,  Vermiparouso:.,  etc.  ; 
also  as  a  base  in  a  few  other  terms,  as  Vermi'ceoas 
a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  worms ;  wormy  (Webster, 
184;);  Vermi'clouB  a.,  =  prec.  (Craig,  1849); 
Ve'rmidom  [cf.  L.  dom-us  house]  Zool.  (see 
quots.)  ;  Vermi-ferous  a.  [-Fergus],  producing 
worms  ;  Vermig-erous  a.  [-gerous],  infested  with 
intestinal  worms. 

1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  v.  242  The  ova  undergo 
their  development. , in  masses  of  gelatinous  matter  which 
adhere  to  the  tubes  of  the  *vermidom  in  Protula.  1894 
Jr7il.  Marine  Zocl.  May  57  The  examples,  .were  not  all 
from  the  same  cluster  of  tubes  or  vermidom.  1854  H. 
Miller  Sch.  Sf  Schm.  x.  (1857)  206  Many  a  half-hour  have 
1  spent  beside  it,.. watching  its  numerous  inhabitants, — 
insect,  reptilian,  and  *vermiferous.  1853  G.  Johnston 
Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord,  I.  129  The  inexperienced  mother  is 
recommended  to  give.. cakes  and  puddings  tainted  with 
'J'ansy  to  her  *verniigerous  child,  i860  Encycl.  Brit.  Jed.  8) 
XXI.  974/1  It  must  not. .he  concluded,  that,  .every  indivi- 
dual [animal]  is  vermigerous. 

Venuian  (vSumian),  a.  [f.  Verm-ES  +  -IAN  ; 
see  Vermi-  and  -an.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Vertnes ;  characteristic  of 
worms  ;  worm-like. 

1878  Bell  Gegenbanrs  Comp.  Anat.  307  In  this  point 
also  we  can  make  out  an  affinity  with  Vermian  larva: 
(Actinotrocha).  1888  Rolleston  &  Jackson  Anim.  Life 
578  The  types  of  structure  seen  in  most  Vermian  classes  aie 
very  distinct  from  one  another.  1905  Outlook  28  Oct.  589/2 
Human  nature  is  not  the  same  in  all  ages;.. it  was  once 
simian  nature,  once  vermian,  once  lower  still. 

2.  Anat.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  vermis 
of  the  cerebellum.     (In  recent  Diets.) 

t  Vermicell.  Sc.  Obs,~-^  [a.  F,  vermicel, 
-celle,  ad.  It.  vermicelli:  see  next.]   Soup-vermicelli 

=  next  2. 

1714  Ramsay  Health  63  Soup-vermicell,  sous'd  turbot, 
cray,  and  soles. 

Vermicelli  (v9Jmise*U,  vaimitje'li).  Also  7 
vermechuili,  virmizzelli,  8  vermigelly ;  8  ver- 
micelly  (-cella) ,  vermeselly.  [a.  It  vermicelli, 
pi.  of  vermiccllo,  dim,  of  verme^ :— L.  vermem^  ace. 
sing,  of  vermis  worm.     Cf.  prec] 

1.  A  wheaten  paste,  of  Italian  origin,  now  usu. 
made  of  flour,  cheese,  yolks  of  eggs,  sugar  and 
saffron,  prepared  in  the  form  of  long,  slender,  hard 
threads,  and  used  as  an  article  of  diet.  Cf. 
Macaroni  i. 

1669  Davenant  Man*s  the  Master  1.  i,  Vermechuili  shall 
my  Palat  please,  Serv'd  in  with  Bisques,  Ragous,  and  Inler- 
mets.  1674  BovLE  Excell.  Theol.  \.  i.  54  Vermicelli,  wafers, 
and  pie-crust,  are  all  of  them  diversified  meal.  1709  Prior 
Paulo  Pnrganti  65  With  Oysters,  Eggs,  and  Vermicelli, 
She  let  Him  almost  burst  his  Belly.  1747  Mrs.  Glasse 
Cookery  xix.  155  It  will  run  up  like  little  Worms,  as  Vermi- 
cella  does.  1767  Ann.  Reg.  i.  92  The  free  importation  of 
rice,  sago  dust,  and  vermicelli . .  from  the  American  colonies. 
181Q  BvRON  Juan  n.  clxx,  Ceres  presents  a  plate  of  vermi- 
celli.    1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  1276  The  macaroni  requires  to 
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be  made  of  a  less  compact  dough  than  the  vermicelli.     1887    1 
L.  OLirnAST  K^isiuics  (1S88)  153  A  soup_  in  which  was 
floating  what  appeared  to  be  pieces  of  vermicelli. 

b.  aitrib.y  chiefly  in  the  sense  *  made  of  ver- 
micelli ',  as  vermicelli  pudding,  soup ;  also  '  re- 
sembling or  suggestive  of  vermicelli ',  as  vermicelli 
braidj  braiding, 

1769  Mrs.  Raffald  Eng.  llousehpr,  (1778)  i  When  you 
malce  any  kind  of  soups,  particularly  portable,  vermicelli, 
or  brown  gravy  soup.  Ibid,  175  A  Vermicelli  Pudding, 
Boil  four  ounces  of  vermicelli  in  a  pint  of  new  milk  till  it  is 
soft  [etc.].  1806  A.  HuNTKR  Cuiina  (ed.  3)  207  While 
Vermicelli  Soup.  X884  Iliusir,  Lond,  News  20  Sept.  267/2 
We  had  vermicelli  soup  (flavoured  with  grated  parmesan 
cheese).  1904  Daily  Chron.  23  Aug.  8/1  Quite  the  newest 
of  these  embroideries  are  the  so-called  vermicelli  braids, 
narrow  crinkled  cords  formed  into  whirligig  devices  of  no 
decidedly  definite  pattern,  ipo?  Ibid,  i  Oct.  8  Sleeveless 
coats  in  fme  cloth,  covered  entirely  with  vermicelli  braid-ing. 

2,  elltpl.  Vermicelli  soup. 

1771  Smollett //■«/«//i,  CI,  26  April,  We.  .commonly  stop 
at  Mr.  Gill's,  the  pastrj'-cook,  to  take  a  jelly,  a  tart,  or  a 
small  basin  of  vermicelli.  1850  Mayne  Reid  ki^e  Rangers 
xiv,  *  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  Julienne  or  vermicelli, 
gentlemen  1 '  inquired  the  Don. 

VeTmlcidal,  a.  [f.  next  +  -al.]  Of  the  nature 
of  a  vermicide ;  destructive  to  worms ;  anthelmin- 
tic.    (In  recent  Diets,) 

Vermicide  (vSumisaid),  Med,  [f.  Vermi-  + 
-ciDK  I .]  A  medicine  for  killing  intestinal  worms  ; 
an  anthelmintic,  a  vermifuge. 

1849  tr.  Pereiras  Mat,  Med.  ff  Therap.  (ed.  3)  230  Anthel- 
mintics  ai-e  of  two  kinds :— Some  act  obnoxiously  on 
intestinal  worms— destroying  or  injuring  them. , .  These  are 
.  .the  vermicides  of  some  authors.  1876  Bartholow  Mat, 
Med.  (1879)  490  Vermicides  are  remedies  which  kill  as  w<!ll 
as  expel  worms.  1899  Cagnev  Jaksck's  Clin.  Diagn.  vi. 
(ed.  4)  228  Sandwith  finds  thymol  by  far  the  most  efficient 
vermicide  in  cases  of  anchylostomiasis. 

Vermicle  (va'Jmik'l).  Also  4  vermycle.  [ad. 
h,  vermiculus  little  worm;  also  (late  L.)  scarlet 
colour,     Cf.  Vermicule  and  Vermeil.] 

fl.  =:  Vermilion  J^,  3  a,   Obs.  rare. 

138a  Wyclif  Exod.  xxxviiL  23  A  worcher  with  nedlis,  of 
iacynct,  and  purpur,  reed  cloolh  [altered /rom  vermyclej, 
and  bijs.      Ibid,  xxxix.  i. 

2.  Biol.  A  small  worm  or  grub ;   a  vermicule, 

1657  ToMLiNsos  Renou's  Disp.  302  A  certain  insect,  or  fly 
or  vermicle.  1667  Phii.  Trans,  il.  426  A  little  Vermicle, 
a!>  small  as  a  Mite.  17^  /bid.  XLIV.  355  The  Vermiclesjof 
Ants],  .in  a  few  Days  mfold  themselves  in  asoft  silken  kind 
of  Tissue.  X747  Gould  £ng.  Ants  76  The  next.  .Exercise 
belonging  to  the  working  Ants,  is  feeding  the  Maggots  or 
Vermicles,  i8aa-7  Good  Study  Med,  (1829)  1 1 T.  366 
Vermicles  or  the  larvae  of  insects  have  at  times  been  found 
in  the  open  ulcer  of  a  cancer.  I6id,  V.  661  An  egg,  which 
"iives  rise   to  a  minute  vermicle  or  larve.      1880  Nature 

XI.  453  The  bodies  thus  evolved  simulate  worms  so 
closely.. that  Gaule  styles  them  '  Wurmchen ',  which  may 
be  translated  vermicles. 

t  Vermi'CTllaiUtt «.  Physiol.  Obs."^  [a.  med. 
L.  vermiciilanl',  vermiculans  {pulstts^^  pres.  pple. 
of  L.  vermiculdrl'.  see  Verm  icu  late  v.^  and  cf. 
K.  vermiculanij  Pg,  -antcl  Of  the  pulse :  =  Ver- 
UICL'LAK  a.  I  b. 

1707  Flover  Physic,^  Pulse- H^atc/t  33  The  Pulse  before  a 
Syncope  U  very  quick,  then  small,  languid, . .  obscure, 
vermiculant,  fomiicant. 

Verxoicalar  (vajmi  kirflaj),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
med.L.  vermicttldriSy  f.  L,  vermiculus:  see  Ver- 
MicuLB,  So  F.  vermiculaire  (Par^),  Sp.,  Pg. 
vermicular^  It.  vermicolare.'] 

A.  adj.  1.  Physiol,  t  *•  t  Full  of  vermicules, 
Obs.    rare~^. 

1655  Culpepper  &  G)le  tr.  Rivertus  vii.  iii.  159  Somtimes 
it  [the  blood]  is  intermitting,  watery,  vermicular,  when  the 
Lungs  are  rotten  by  too  much  moisture. 

b,   =  Perista-ltio  a. 

Freq.  from  C183S. 

x67»  Phil.  Trans.  VII.  5137  We  instance  the  Vermicular 
motion  of  the  veins  [of  plants]  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
1713  Chkselden  Anat,  in.  xii.  (1726)  236  After  this  it  (the 
food]  is  continually  moved  by  the.  .vermicular  motion  of 
the  guts.  1791  K.  Darwin  Bot.  Card.  i.  Notes  09  In 
such  a  structure  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  vermicular  or 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  vessel.,  must  forcibly  push  forward 
Its  contents.  1834  Gooits  Study  Med.  {ed.  4)  I.  9  Its  [the 
stomach's]  mascular  fibres  are  calculated  to  produce  a 
constant  undulatory  vermicular  movement.  1835-6  Tod(Cs 
Cycl,  Anat.  1,  668/1  On  the  supposition  that  the  arteries 
undergo  an  undulatory  or  vermicular  contraction.  x88i 
MivABT  Cat  181  This  form  of  movement  is  also  spoken  of 
as  the  vermicular  motion  of  the  intestine. 

trans/.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med,  VII  I.  201  Sometimes 
these  muscles  are  seen  working  under  the  skin  in  vermicular 
fashion. 

2.  Having  the  sinuous  shape  or  form  character- 
istic of  a  worm;  consisting  of,  characterized  by, 
tortaons  outlines  or  markings  ;  sinuous,  wavy. 

1711  tr,  Pontet'iHist,  Drues  I.  180  The  Vermicular,  or 
Worm-like  Gum,  is  one  of  the  Arabian  or  Senega  Gums. 
'753  Phii.  Trafts,  XLVIII.  87  This  second  furrow  was.  .not 
in  a  strait  line,  but  in  a  vermicular  direction.    178^  Cowprr 

Task  I.  30  A  generation  more  refin'd . .  made  three  legs  four, 
Gave  them  a  twisted  form  vermicular.  1815  Kirbv  &  Sp. 
Entomol.  xiv,  (1816)  I.  438  'Ihe  vermicular  shape.. of  the 
masses  with  which  theparval]  cases  are  surrounded,  i860 
Hook  Lives  Abps.  I.  1,  33  His  mantle,  .ornamented  with 
stripes  or  vermicular  figures.  1875  Fortkl'h  MaiolicAXU 
16  Pottery  of  Moresque  character  and  ornamentation  with 
vermicular  pattern  in  copper  lustre. 
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b.  Bot,  (See  quot.  1 866.)  ' 

1^66  Compi.  Farfuer  s.v.  Madder^  The  [madder]  plants 
which  are  raised  from  layers.. produce  very  few  of  those 
vermicular  roots,  which  are  the  only  valuable  ones.  1849 
Balfolr  J/rt«.  Bot.  Gloss.  641  t.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  1210,  2 
Vermicular^  worm-shaped  ;  thick,  and  almost  cylindrical, 
but  bent  in  diflfereiit  places. 

0.  Ajiat.    -  VEBiUFORM  a.  5,  3  b, 

1843  J.  G.  Wilkinson  Sivedenborg's  Anim.  Kingd.  1.  v, 
148  The  vermicular  appendage  is  seen  on  one  side  of  the 
fundus  of  the  coecum,  resembling  a  miniature  intestine. 
1891  Cent,  Diet.  s.v..  Vermicular  appendix  or  process. 

o.  Uf  or  pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  a  worm 
or  worms ;  resembling  or  like  a  worm, 

1713  Derham  Phys.'Theol.  (1716)  385  In  its  Vermicular 
Slate  it  is  a  red  Magt^ot.  1720  S.  Pakker  Bibliothcca  Bibl. 
I.  152  Without  the  Taint  of  the  polluted  Vermicular  Life. 
175*  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  449  Several  species  of  vermi- 
cular tubes  found  in  the  sea.  i8oa  IjInglev  Anim.  Biog, 
(1813)  III.  7  Across  the  body  there  are  several  annular 
divisions,  or  rather  rugse  of  the  skin,  from  which  the  fish 
should  seem  to  partnke  of  a  vermicular  nature.  1804  J. 
Grahame  JrtMrt//f  (1839)  16;  I  We  may  compare  the  erect 
spirit  of  a  British  legislature  with  the  vermicular  servility 
of.  .the  senate  of  France,  1892  Scottish  Leader  24  May  4 
Vermicular  patience,  however,  has  its  limits, 

b.  Accomplished  or  made  by  worms;  performed 
by  means  of  worms.     Alsoy?f. 

1715  tr,  Pancirollui  Rerum  Mem.  II.  i.  266  From  thence 
came  also  Indian  Figs,  Nuts  and  Canes,  and  a  vermicular 
kind  of  Web  made  of  Silk,  182s  Blackvj.  Mag.  XII.  153 
The  party,  which  the  work  stood  pledged  to  oppose  through 
all  its  vermicular  attacks  on  the  glorious  fabric  of  British 
Institutions.  1887  C.  Hazard  Mem.  J,  L,  Diman  xv.  338 
The  trout  here  disdain  flies.  As  Lewis  phrases  it,  vermi- 
cular fishing  is  what  succeeds. 

o.  Vermicular  work  :  (see  quot.  and  Vebmicu- 
LATED  ppl.  a.  I  c). 

1728  Chambers  O'c/.,  Vermicular  Work,.. In  Sculpture, 
a  sort  of  Ornaments  used  in  Rustick  Work ;  consisting  of 
Frets,  or  Knobs,  cut  with  Points,  representing,  in  some  sort, 
the  Tracks  made  by  Worms. 

4,  Of  the  nature  of  a  worm.  Vermicular  ascarisj 
the  threadworm,  Oxyttrus  {^scaris)  vermicularis. 

1784  Cowper  Let.  13  Dec,  No  animal  of  the  vermicular  or 
serpentine  kind  is  crested  but  the  most  formidable  of  all. 
1802  BiNCLEV  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  III.  395  The  Vermicular 
Ascarides  are  very  common  in  the  intestines  of  children. 
liza-^  Good  Study  Med.  (1829)!.  365  For  the  cure  of  vermi- 
cular ascarides,  or  maw-worms  and  bots,  these  oils  have 
been  used  in  the  form  of  injections. 

Jlj^.  and  trans/.  1825  Examiner  ■^o'jj'z  Fawcett..wanted  a 
little  more  personal  flexibility..;  he  cannot,  at  his  time  of 
life,  be  sufficiently  vermicular.  i8m  Lowell  Cambridge 
30  y.  Ago  Prose  Wks.  1890  I,  89  Refusing  to  molest  the 
canker-worms,  .because  we  were  all  vermicular  alike,  1872 
RusKiN  Arr(nvs  of  Chace  (1880)  II.  189  Criminals.. are 
partly  men,  partly  vermin ;  what  is  human  in  them  you 
must  punish— what  is  vermicular,  abolish. 
b.  Comprising  or  consisting  of  worms. 

1886  H.  F.  Lester  Under  two  Pig  Trees  vtii.  117  Their 
(iv:.  worms'!  minds,  like  their  bodies  must  be  glutinous; 
hence  they  stick  to  the  thin-end  theory. . .  There  is  no  sect  of 
'bigendians'  in  the  vermicular  fold. 

5.  Path.  Of  diseases :  Due  to,  caused  by,  in- 
testinal worms. 

iTjK  R.  J.  SuLiVAN  View  Nat,  I.  237  Hence  the  probable 
utility  of  fixed  air  in  vermicular  diseases,  a  i8aa  Shkllkv 
Devil  Pr.  Wks.  1880  II.  400  Persons  subject  to  vermicular 
and  animalcular  diseases. 

+  B.  sb,   =  Vebmicule.  Obs.  rare. 

i6!>o  R.  Clark  Vermiculars  Destroyed  q  X  sort  of  invisible 
Worms  or  Vermiculars.  Ibid,  11  The  Putrefaction.. is 
degenerated  into  innumerable  Vermiculars. 

Hence  Verml'cularly  adv, 

1812  Nem  Bot.  Card.  I,  84  The  seeds  ..  vermicularly 
wrinkled. 

Vermiculate  (vaimi-kiwl-rt),  a.  [ad,  L.  ver- 
miculdt-us^  pa.  pple.  oi  vermiculdrl :  see  next. 

Several  other  senses  given  in  various  Diets,  are  merely 
inferences  from  senses  of  the  ppl.  adj.] 

Vermiculated  ;  vermicular ;  sinuous.   Chiefly/^'*. 

1605  Bacon  Adv,  Lenm,  i.  iv,  §5  It  is  the  propertie  of 
good  and  sound  knowledge  to  putrifie  and  dissolue  into  a 
number  of  subtile,  idle,  vnholesome,  and  (as  I  may  tearme 
them)  vermiculate  questions.  1658  Phillips,  Vermiculate^ 
worm-eaten,  a  1864  R.  Choate  (Webster),  Vermiculate 
logic  1872  G,  Macdonald  WHf.Cuntb.  Ill.xvi.  214  My 
life  seemed  only  a  vermiculate  one,  a  crawling  about  of 
half-thoughts-half- feelings  through  the  corpse  of  a  decay- 
ing existence,  1891  Cent.  Did,  s.v,,  Vermiculate  color- 
markings. 

b.  spec»  in  Ent.    (See  quot.) 

1826  K18BV  &  Sp.  Entomol.  IV,  xlvi.  271  Vertiticulatc,., 
having  tortuous  excavations  as  if  eaten  by  worms. 

t  Verzui'Clllate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  vermiculdl-y 
ppl.  stem  of  vermiculdrl  (Pliny),  f.  vermiculus, 
dim.  of  vermis  worm. 

Other  senses  which  appear  in  various  Diets,  arc  merely 
assumed  from  the  ppl,  adj.] 

1.  inlr.  To  become  worm-eaten,  ranr'^, 

c  1631  Elegy  OH  Donne  D.'s  Poems  ( 1654)  B  b  iv  b,  Speake, 
Doth  his  body  there  vermiculate,  Crumble  to  dust,  and 
feele  the  lawes  of  Fate? 

2.  To  beat  with  peristaltic  motion,  rarer'^. 

1706  Hearne  Collect,  (O.H.S.)  1. 183  Her  pulse  indeed 
vermicuiaces,  Her  Breath  is  short  &  little. 

Vermi'Culated,  ///.  a,    [See  prec.  and  -ed  l.] 

1,  Worm-eaten ;  covered  or  ornamented  with 
markings  resembling  those  made  by  the  gnawing 
of  worms, 

16*3  CocKERAH  I,  Vermiculaiedy  worme-eaten.    [Hence 


in  Blount.]  1707  Sloane  Jamaica  I.  7S  The  pinnse  set  in 
the  iniddle  are  largest,,  .having  on  the  backside  several 
vermiculated,  ferrugineous  lines,  in  which  is  the  seed.  1886 
C.  D.  Warner  Their  Pilgrimage  vi.  (1888)  157  The  worms 
worked  underneath.. until  the  bark  came  off  and  exposed 
the  stems  most  beautifully  vermiculated.  1914  H.  L.  Joly 
Caial.  Behrens  Coll.  iv.  24  Bronze  Koro,  vermiculated 
design  charged  with  dragons. 

t  b.  Bot.  Of  plants  or  leaves :  ?  Presenting  a 
worm-eaten  appearance.   Obs. 

1731  Miller  Card.  Diet.,  Santolina,  vermiculata, 
Cretica,  Tourn[efort],  Vermiculated  Lavender  Cotton  of 
Candy.  1746  Robt.  James  Inirod.  Mou/et's  HealtfCs 
Imfirov.  17  Those  Vegetables  also  which  contain  an 
aromatic  alcaline  Oil.  .[include]  Savory.  Acrid  vermiculated 
Hou.seleek,  Mustard.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl,  s.v. 
Santolina^  The  species,  .enumerated  by  Mr.  Tourneforl, 
are  these,  i.  The  common  santolina  with  cylindric  vermi. 
culated  leaves...  And  14.  The  Cretic  santolina  with  vermi- 
culated leaves. 

0.  Arch,  Of  stone-work  or  other  surfaces  so 
carved  or  moulded  as  to  present  the  appearance  of 
worm-tracks. 

1788  Encycl.  Btit,  (ed.  3)  II.  242/1  The  rustics  may  either 
be  plain,  hatched,  or  vermiculated.  1823  P,  Nicholson 
Pract,  Build.  482  In  different  parts  of  the  Louvre,  wormy 
or  vermiculated  rustics  are  to  be  found.  1833  Locdon 
Encycl,  Archit.  §  1926  The  rocky  surface,.. the  vermi- 
culated, and  the  punctured,  are  among  the  kinds  used  by 
the  Italians.  x88x  Young  Ezl  Man  his  o^vn  Mech.  §  1173 
The  caps  and  key-stone  are  frequently  of  stone,  the  latter 
being  'vermiculated',  as  it  is  called,  or  indented  with 
irregular  hollows. 

2.  Of  mosaic  work:  Wrought,  ornamented,  or 
inlaid  so  as  to  resemble  the  sinuous  movements 
or  tracks  of  worms. 

After  L.  {opus)  vertniculatum, 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Vermiculated^  ..  embroidered, 
wrought  with  checquer  work,  or  with  small  pieces  of  divers 
colours,  representing  sundry  pictures,  as  we  see  in  Tables 
and  Counters.  1712  Hearne  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  III.  311  So 
livelily  were  their  Countenances  describ'd  in  this  vermicu- 
lated work.  iBSz  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  850/2  For  Walls  and 
Vaults: — Fictile  or  vermiculated;  pieces  of  opaque  glass, 
in  small  cubes,  arranged  so  as  to  form  complicated  pictures. 

3.  Ornamented  with  sinuous  or  wavy  lines  or 
markings  of  a  specified  colour. 

1872  CoUES  N,  Atner.  Birds  124  Our  species  are.. white 
more  or  less  evidently  vermiculated  with  black  below. 

Vermiculatioil  (V3jmiki;?]^-j3n).  [ad.  L. 
vermiculdlidn-yverniiculdtio  (Pliny),  noun  of  action 
f.  vermiculdrl :  see  Vermiculate  v.'] 

1.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  infested  with 
or  eaten  by  worms ;  conversion  into  small  worms. 

x6ii  Florio,  Vermiculatione^  a  vermiculation,  a  breeding 
or  crauling  of  vermine  or  grubs.  1630  Donne  Last  Serttt, 
Wks.  1839  VI.  285  Putrefaction  and  Vermiculation  and  In- 
cineration and  Dispersion  in. .the  Grave.  1640  Howell 
Dodona's  Gr,  70  This  huge  Olive  which  flourishd  so  long. . 
fell,  as  they  say,  of  vermiculation,  being  all  worme-eaten 
within.  1658  J.  Rowland  Mou/et's  Thcat.  hts.  933  A 
certain  kinde  of  Flies  which  are  begotten  in  the  bark  of  the 
Elm, ..and  so  perchance  in  other  herbs  and  plants,  without 
any  preceding  vermiculation,  or  being  turned  into  little 
worms  first.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn,  1,  Vermiculation^ 
is  an  Infection  of  Plants  by  Worms.  1706  Phillips  (ed. 
Kersey),  Vertniculation^. .  the  breeding  of  Worms  in  Trees, 
Herbs,  or  Fruits. 

/ig.  1907  Daily  Chron.  3  Apr.  3/1  The  decay  and  vermi- 
culation of  faith  has  already  brought  European  theology  to 
the  verge  of  collapse. 

t2.  Path,  Vermicular  or  peristaltic  movement  of 
the  intestines,  etc. ;  peristalsis.     Also  transf. 

1652  Spahke  Prim,  Devot,  (1663)  117  [There  is]  a  vermi- 
culation in  his  muscles.  Convulsions  seize  on  his  whole 
body.  1671  [R.  MacWard]  True  Noncon/.  44  This  is  the 
vermiculation  of  your  pulse,  a  1676  Hale  Prim,  Orig. 
Man,  I,  i.  (1677)  31  My  Heart  moves. .by  the  motion 
of  Palpitation,  my  Blood  by  the  motion  of  Circulation,., 
my  Guts  by  the  motion  of  Vermiculation.  1710  T.  Fuller 
Pharvi.  Extemp.  192  Hypochondriac  Affections,  such  as 
Vermiculations,  Flushings. 
fb.  (See  quot.)  Obs-"" 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Vermiculationt..i\\t  griping 
of  the  Guts,  a  Disease. 

3.  With  pi.  A  tortuous  boring  or  marking  made 
by,  or  resembling  the  track  of,  a  worm, 

16^  Evelyn  Sylva  (ed,  2)  xxv.  123  The  wood  of  the 
Enzina, .  .when  old,  is  curiously  chamblelted,  and  embroid- 
ered with  Natural  vermiculations.  1874  T.  Hardy  E'ar  fr. 
Madding  Crowd  ix.  The  face  of  the  boards  is  shown  to  be 
eaten  into  innumerable  vermiculations.  1891  G-  E.  Shelley 
Catal.  Birds  Brit,  Mus.  XIX,  34  The  under  surface  of  the 
body  pale  sulphur-yellow,  more  or  less  mottled.. with  dull 
ashy  vermiculations. 

b.  (See  quot.)   rare~^. 

1828-32  Webster,  Vertniculation^  the  act  of  forming  so 
as  to  resemble  the  motion  of  a  worm, 

C.  Without  article.  Vermicular  marking  or 
ornamentation. 

1866  Daily  Tel.  17  Feb.  5/3  This  enigma  of  honeycombing 
and  vermiculation.  1872  Coues  N.Amer.  Birds  21  note. 
Cross-wise  streaking  is  called  barring,  and  always  runs 
transverse  to  the  axis  of  a  bird  ;  if  the  lines  are  straight,  it 
is  banding..  ;  if  very  fine  and  irregular,  it  is  vermiculation. 

Vermicule  (va'jmikirfi),  Biol.  [ad.  L.  ver- 
micui-tts,  dim.  of  vermis  vform,  Cf,  Vermicle.]  A 
small  worm  or  worm-like  creature  ;  a  maggot  or 
grub.     Also  cUtrib, 

1713  Derham  Phys.-TkeoL  viil  vi,  (1716)  391  We  see 
many  Vermicules  towards  the  outside  of  many  of  the  oak- 
apples.  1778  [W.  H.  Marshall]  Minutes  Agric,  24  Jan. 
1775,  Perhaps,  from  insects  or  vermicules,  or  both,  comes 
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smnU  iB*»-7  Good  Siuii'/  Med.  (1S29)  IV.  392  A  transfer 
of  vennicules  from  one  individual  to  another.  x8q8  P. 
Manson  Trop.  Diseases  \.  iS  The  halteridium  ..  slowly 
changes  form,  becoming  elongated  into  a  pigmented  spindle- 
shaped  body  or  vermicule.  1B99  Allbuifs  Syst.  Med.  VIII. 
943  In  the  former.. there  Is  a  corresponding  or  travelling 
vermicule  stage. 

Hence  +  Vemii'OTLlist,  a  supporter  of  the  view 
that  generation  is  due  to  vermicnles. 

1784  tr.  S^UaHzaKts  Diss.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  249  The  three 
prinapal  systems  respecting  the  generation  of  animals,  the 
system  of  the  ovarists,  that  of  the  vermiculists,  and  that 
founded  upon  the  two  liquors. 

Vermiculite  (vaami  ki/Hait).  [f.  L.  vermi- 
cid-arl  (see  \*ermiculate  z/.)  +  -ite  1.] 

L  Rlin.  *  Hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium,  iron» 
and  magnesium,  occurring  in  small  foliated  scales  * 
(Chester). 

18x4  T.  H.  Webb  in  Amer.  yniL  Set.  8f  Arts  VII.  55  If 
subjected  to  the  flame  of  a  blowpipe, . .  it  expands  and  shoots 
out  into  a  variety  of  fanciful  forms,  resembling  most  gener- 
ally small  -tvorms-.Ai  this  proves  to  be  a  new  variety.. I 
term  it  Vermiculite  (worm  breeder).  1863  Dana  Man.  Mitt, 
149  Vermiculite  . .  looks  and  feels  like  steatite ;  but  when 
heated  before  the  blowpipe,  worm-like  projections  shoot  out, 
owing  to  a  separation  of  the  thin  leaves  composing  the 
grains.  1888  RuTLEV  Rock-forming  Min,  199  Vermiculite 
and  Jeffreysite  are  considered  to  be  altered  varieties  of 
phlogopite. 
b.  //.  (See  quot.) 

1875  Ure^s  Did.  Arts  {ed.  7)  III.  1074  Vertm'culiteSy  a 
group  of  minerals  resembling  the  chlorites,  remarkable  for 
their  exfoliation  before  the  blowpipe. 

2.  Geol.  'A  short  worm-track  seen  on  the  surface 
of  many  flagstones*  (1884  Imp.  Did.). 

VermiculO'Sei  a.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  vermicu- 
ids~us  (Palladius),  f.  vermiculus  Vermicule.  Cf. 
It.  vermicoloso  and  next-] 

+ 1.  Of  the  pulse  :  «=  Vermicular  a.  i  b.    Obsr^ 

1707  Floyer  Physic,  Pulse-Watch  124  The  Pulse  is 
languid,  slow,  vermiculose  if  without  a  Fever. 

2.  Infested  with  worms  ;  worm-like.    rare"^. 

I7»7  Bailev  (vol.  II),  Vermiculose,  full  of  worms.  1847 
Webster,  Vermiculosey  i.  full  of  worms  or  grubs.  2.  re- 
sembling worms.    [Hence  in  later  Diets.] 

Hence  Yermiculo'sity.  rar€~^. 

17J7  Bailey  (vol.  II),  VeTtmculosity,  Abundance  or  Ful- 
ness  of  Worms. 

Venuiculous  (vajmi^kiwlss),  a.  [See  prec. 
and  -ous.     Cf.  F.  vermiculeux.'] 

1.  Full  of  worms,   rarer-^. 

1690  R.  Clark  Vermiculars  Destreiyed  14  SUme  and 
vermiculous  matter. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  worms. 

1813  T.  Busby  Lucretius  I.  in.  Comm.  p.  xxv,  Otherwise, 
the  vermiculous  souls  will  be  portions  of  human  souls.  1819 
H.  Busk  Banquet  in.  462  The  race  vermiculous. 

3.  Having  a  wormy  appearance. 

1818  Todd,  ^Vrw/cw/tJKj,  ..resembling  grubs.  xZy^  Neiv 
Monthly  Mag.  LVI  I.  406  The  more  prominent  part  of  the 
[man's]  nose,  on  whose  vermiculous  top,  the  Prussian  blue 
mostly  prevailed. 

4.  Path.  Of  strangury  :  Accompanied  or  marked 
by  the  discharge  of  worms  or  helminths. 

1823-7  Good  Study  Med.  (182^)  V.  469  They  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  following  varieties  :.  .Spasmodic  strang- 
ury.. ..Scalding  strangury..  .Vermiculous  stranguty. 

t Vermiculus.  Obs.  PI.  vermiculi.  [L,, 
dim.  of  vermis  worm.    Cf.  Vermicule.] 

1.  A  small  worm  or  grub ;  a  vermicule. 

1694  W.  .Salmon  Bate^s  Dispens.  (1713)  12  All  the  Vermi- 
culi, or  Miasmata^  which  are  the  Progenerators  of  the 
Plague,  or  Pestilence.  17*8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Vermes^ 
Some  Authors  assert, .. that  ^\%  SpoHum  is  not  animated, 
but  receives  its  Sense  and  Motion  from  VermicuH^  or 
Cucurbitini  inclosed  in  it.     Ibid.  s.v.  Vermicular. 

2.  A  Species  of  marine  annelid;  a  sea- worm. 

a  17*8  Woodward  Fossils  (1729)  I.  11.  22  A  Vermiculus 
growing  to  a  Piece  of  a  Pinna  Marina.  1753  Chambers' 
Cycl.  Suppl.  S.V.,  These  shells  are  called  vermiciili,.  .itom. 
the  fish  contained  in  them,  which  is  always  a  sort  of  worm. 
1776  Da  Costa  Elem.  Conchol.  284  A  chambered  Vermi- 
culus, taken  from  Davila's  Catalogue. 

tVe'rmified,/^.///^.  Obs.~^  [SeeVERMi-and 
-FY.]  Troubled  with,  infested  by,  intestinal  worms. 

1666  G.  Harvey  Morbus  Angl.  xvii,  (1672)  36  Persons  thus 
vermifyed,  seldom  go  to  stool  without  avoiding  a  great 
quantity  of  those  verminous  seeds. 

Vdrxuiform  (vaumifpim),  a.  [ad.  med.L. 
vermiform'is  (whence  F.,  It.,  Sp.,  and  Pg.  vermi- 
forme),  f.  L.  vermis  worm  :  see  -FOBM.  Cf. 
Vebmes  and  Vekmis. 

Vermi/ormal  \s  used  by  Urquhart  Rabelais  (1653)  **•  '^*"i 
translating  Y.  vermi formed 

1.  Zool.  Having  the  form  of  a  worm  ;  resembling 
a  worm  in  appearance  or  shape ;  long,  thin,  and 
more  or  less  cylindrical. 

1730  Bailey  (fol.),  Vermiform^,  .shaped  like  a  Worm.  18x6 
KiRBY  &  Sr.  Entonwl.  I.  437  A  covering  of  vermiform 
masses,  apparently  composed  of  honey  and  pollen.  1828 
Stark  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  211  Body  elongated,  but  not 
vermiform  or  linear.  1857  Eraser's  Mag.  LVI.  641  [It] 
feeds  on  the  insects  with  its  protruded  vermiform  tongue. 
i88x  Darwin  Veg.  Mould  xv.  (1882)  186  Five  or  six  vermi- 
form  castings  had  been  thrown  up. 
b.  Of  animals. 

x8a6  KiHBV  &  Sp.  Entotnol.  IV.  xlvii.  374  One  species, 
which  much  resembles  the  vermiform  larvse  of  Hymenoptera, 
1%^  Patterson  Zool.  57  The  Leeches  and  Worms  present 
very  much  the  same  aspect  as  the  vermiform  or  worm- 


shaped  Echiiiodermata.  1846  Carpenter  Man.  Phys.  505 
111  some  of  the  lowest  Vermiform  (worm-like)  Fishes,  such 
as  the  Lamprey.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Caial.  283  These 
young  vermiform  and  semi-transparent  eels. 
o.  spec,  (see  quot.) 
1877  Coues  Fur  Anim.  iv.  116  In  general  form,  the  Stoat 
typihes  a  group  of  carnivorous  Mammals  aptly  called 
'vermiform  ,  in  consideration  of  the  extreme  length,  tenuity 
and  mobility  of  the  trunk,  and  shortness  of  the  limbs. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  a  worm ; 
like  or  resembling  that  of  a  worm  ;  vermicular. 

1835-6  TodtCs  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  327/2  The  Spleen.. in  Birds 
..sometimes  presents  an  elongated  and  vermiform  shape. 
1859  Uarwin  Orig.  Spec,  (i860)  xiii.  442  If  we  look  to  the 
admirable  drawings,  .of  the  development  of  this  insect,  we 
see  no  trace  of  the  vermiform  stage.  1878  Bell  Gegenbaur's 
Comp.  Anat.  118  In  the  Discophora  they  form  tufts  of  fila- 
ments,, .and  execute  vermiform  movements. 

3.  AjmI.  a.  Vermiform  appendix  or  appendage^ 
a  small,  worm-like  process  or  diverticulum  extend- 
ing from  the  caecum  in  man  and  a  few  other 
mammals. 

{a)  1778  EncycL  Brit.  (ed.  2)  I.  368/2  Of  the  Uttle  vermi- 
form appendix  of  the  caicum,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
ihat  its  uses  have  never  yet  been  ascertained.  187a  Huxlkv 
I'hys.  vi.  150  An  elongated,  blind  process,  .which  from  its 
shape  is  called  the  vermiform  appendix  of  the  ca;cum,  1B88 
RoLLESTON  &  Jackson  Anim.  Life  28  Caecum  with  vermi- 
form appendix. .  of  rabbit. 

(/')  1841  T.  R.  Jones  Anim.  Kingd.  6S0  In  Man,  the 
Orangs, ..and  the  Wombat,.. both  cxcum  and  vermiform 
appendage  are  met  with.  X876  Rristowe  The,  Sf  Pract. 
Med,  (1878)  674  Concretions  are  mostly  found  in  the  vermi- 
form appendage  and  are  the  usual  causes  of  perforative 
ulceration  of  this  part. 

b.  Vermiform  process,  the  median  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum,  the  upper  and  lower  lamina;  of  which 
are  distinguished  as  the  superior  and  inferior 
vermiform  processes. 

Also,  =  prec.    (In  some  recent  Diets.) 

xZ-^  Penny  Cycl,  V.  332/1  The  cerebellum. ..  In  the  centre 
of  its  upper  surface  there  is  a  distinct  prominence  termed 
the  vermiform  process,  1840  E.  Wilson  Anat.  Vade  M. 
(1842)  383  The  cerebellum  is  divided  into  two  lateral  hemi- 
spheres or  lobes,  two  minor  lobes  called  superior  and  inferior 
vermiform  processes,  and  some  small  lobules.  1899  Allbuifs 
Syst.  Med.  VII.  497  A  very  little  lymph  on  the  superior 
vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum. 

Hence  Vermiformous  «.,  '  shaped  like  a  worm  * 
(Kailey,  1727,  vol.  II). 

Vermifugal  (vaimi'fi/Jgal),  a.  Med.  [f.  next 
-f  -AL.]   =  Vermifuge  a. 

1830  LiNDLEV  Nat.  Syst.  Bot,  8  The  seeds  of  Delphinium 
Stapbisagria  are  vermifugal  and  caustic.  1875  H.  C.  Wood 
Tlierap.  (1879)  447  Especially  in  the  case  of  the  seat-worm 
the  vermifugal  enemata  should  be  medicated, 

Vennifage  (vS'Jmifiwd.^^),  a.  and  sb.  Med.  [a. 
F.  vermifuge  (=  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  vermifugo),  or  ad. 
mod. I.,  type  *vermifugus^  f.  L.  vermi'S  worm : 
see  -FUGE.] 

A.  adj.  Causing  or  promoting  the  evacuation  or 
expulsion  of  worms  or  other  animal  parasites  from 
the  intestines;  anthelmintic. 

In  some  instances  perh.  an  attributive  use  of  the  sb. 

1697  in  Mem.  Rokeby  (Surtees)  58  Vermifuge  pills,  a  box 
3s.  4d.  1769  E.  Bancroft  Guiana  54  Their  vermifuge 
quality. .justly  intitles  them  to  particular  attention.  1803 
Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  468  The  physician  had  suspected  the 
presence  of  worms,  and  prescribed  vermifuge  medicines 
accordingly.  1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  Sindhooka^ 
Sinduya,  vernacular  names  in  India  for  the  Vitcx  Negundo, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  considered  vermifuge.  18^  Bristowe 
The.  ^  Pract,  Med.  (1878)  711  The  administration  of  vermi- 
fuge drugs. 

B.  sb.  A  medicament  or  substance  having  the 
power  or  property  of  expelling  worms  from  the 
intestines;  an  anthelmintic. 

1718  QuiNcv  Compl.  Disp.  C1719)  no  It  is  used  hardly  in 
any  other  Intention  in  Medicine,  than  as  a  Vermifuge. 
1763  Phil.  Trans.  LIII.  14  Vermifuges  of  the  most  cele- 
brated kind, ..and  such  other  medicines  as  tend. .to  carry 
off  or  destroy  the  worms,  were  assiduously  administered. 
i8aa-7  Good  Study  Med.  (1829)  I.  364  In  the  former  [class 
of  anthelmintics]  we  may  rank.. all  the  oleaginous  vermi- 
fuges, as  oil  of  olives,  beech-nuts,  castor,  and  terpentine 
[etc.].  1843  YouATT  Horse  xiii.  (184^)  292  Arsenic  w.is 
once  in  great  repute  as  a  tonic  and  vermifuge.  1871  Garkod 
Mat.  Med.  (ed.  3)  404  Anthelmintics  are  employed  for  the 
following  purposes: — ..2.  The  indirect,  or  vermifuges,  to 
expel  any  worms,  living  or  dead. 

t  Vermi -fugous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-CDS.]     Vermifugal,  vermifuge. 

17*6  C.  D'Anvers  Craftsman  xxxix.  (1727)  374  If  _my 
ingenious  friend  can  by  an>^  vermifugous  preparation  bring 
away  or  destroy  this  pernicious  Animalcule. 

Vermigelly,  obs.  form  of  Vekmicelli. 

t  Vermiglion,  obs.  var.  Vermilion  sb.  (perh. 
after  It.  vermiglione). 

1592  Greene  Conny-Catch.  in.  Wks.  (Grosart)  X.  234 
Paynters  coulde  not.. make  away  theyr  Vermiglion,  if 
tallow  faced  whoores  vsde  it  not  for  their  cheekes, 

Vermil(e,  obs.  or  var.  ff.  VsKMEiLrt.,  sb.,  and  v, 
Vermilion  (vajmi'lyan),  sb.  and  a.  Forms  : 
a.  3  vermelyon,  6  -eleon,  -eleoun  ;  4-5  ver- 
milyon,  5  -ylyoun,  5-6  -ylyon(e,  6  -ylion ; 
4-5  vermilioun,  5-  vermilion  (6-7  -milian,  7 
virmilion).  3.  4  vermeillone,  5  -elone,  5-7 
-elon,  6  Sc.  -eloun  ;  4-5  vermylone,  4  fer-,  5 
vermyloun,   5-6   vermylon;    4-5    vermulon, 


4-5  vermilon(e,  -iloun  ;  also  6  vermelonde, 
Sc.  wermeling,  -myling.  7.  6-9  vermillion,  7 
virmillion.  [a.  AF.  and  OF.  vermeillon,  ver- 
milion, vermiio{u)nj  etc.  (mod.F.  vermilion^  = 
Prov.  vermeillon,  vermillopi,  vcrmelho,  Cat.  ber- 
mellOj  Sp.  bermellon,  bermillon,  vermellon^  Pg. 
vermelkaOj  It.  vermiglione),  f.  vermeil y^^WLlh  a. 
Hence  also  Du.  vermiljoen,  Da.  and  Sw.  ver- 
milion.'] 

A.  sb.  1.  Cinnabar  or  red  crystalline  mercuric 
sulphide,  esp.  in  later  use  that  obtained  artificially, 
much  valued  on  account  of  its  brilliant  scarlet 
colour,  and  largely  used  as  a  pigment  or  in  the 
manufacture  of  red  sealing-wax ;  also,  any  red  earth 
resembling  this  and  similarly  used  as  a  pigment. 

In  early  use  rendering  L.  minium  and  occas.  confused 
with  'red  lead'  {as  in  quot.  1546  in  ^) :  see  Minium. 

a,  1296  Ace.  Exch,  K.  R.  5/20  m.  4  In  duabus  libris  dc 
Vermeiyon  emptis.  1336-7  Ely  Sacr.  Rolls  (1907)  II.  83 
In  ij  libris  de  vermilioun  empt.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  508 
Vermyiyone,  minium.  1471  Kiplev  Comp.  Alch.  Adm.  i. 
in  Ashm.  Theat,  Chem.  Brit,  (1652)  189  Many  Expery- 
ments  I  have  had  in  bond;  ..  Which  I  wyll  tell  the  re- 
hersyng  sone:  Eegynnyng  wyth  Vermylion.  «i533  Ld. 
IJiiRNEits  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Kkj,  All  the  Decade 
was  written  with  blacke  ynke,  and  these  wordes  with  redde 
vermylyon.  1553  Kden  Decades  (Arb.)  384  Cinoper  or  ver- 
milion  which  the  paynters  vse  in  certeyne  coloures.  1626 
Uacon  Sylva  §  291  Metals  give  Orient  and  fine  Colours . .  in 
their  Putrefactions  or  Rusts,  as  Vermilion,  Verde-grease 
[etc.].  1669  Sturmv  Mariner's  Mag.  11.  119  Thi^  will  be., 
as  ready  to  you,  as  if  these  Letters  were  painted  out  for  you 
in  Vermilion.  1758  Reid  tr.  Macguer's  Chyni.  1. 82  Cinabar 
finely  levigated  acquires  a  much  brighter  red  colour,  and 
is  known  to  painters  by  the  name  of  Vermilion.  1841 
Thackeray  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diam.  xii,  All  this  while  Mary 
was  anxiously  looking  in  his  face,. .as  pale  as  death  ;  while 
Gus-.was  as  red  as  vermilion.  1871  Garrod  Mat.  Med. 
(ed.  3)  103  Dark  scarlet  shining  crystalline  masses,  forming, 
when  powdered,  a  beautiful  scarlet  colour,  known  by  the 
name  of  vermilion. 

&.  J300-1  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  503  In  tribus 
libr.  Gummi,  di.  li.  de  vermtloun,  iij  s.  1356  Pipe  Roll  32 
Edw.  Ill,  m.  33/2 b,  In..ij.  clench'  hamers,  iiij.  boltes 
ferri,  ..  xxxj.  lb.  de  vermeillone.  1387  Trevisa_  Higden 
(Rolls)  I.  63  Of  the.  .strondes  of  )7e  Reed  See  is  i-gadered 
vermylon.  Ibid.  II.  331  And  ^ere  is  i-founde  scharpe  fer- 
myloun  [L.  minium^.  C1400  Pety  Job  580  in  26  Pol. 
Poems  139  Ynke  blak  or  rede.  Made  with  gumme  and 
vermylone.  1413-20  Lvix;.  Chron,  Troy  ii.  4717  We  may 
al  day  oure  colour  grynde  &  bete,  Tempre  our  azour  and 
vermyloun.  1480  Robt.  Deryll  21  Robertes  clothes  were 
readde  as  vermulon.     1505-6  Ace,  Ld  High  'Precis.  Scot. 

III.  184  For  iij  di.  pund  vermeloun  to  him,  xiiij  s.  1546 
Langi.ev  Pol.  I'erg.  de  Invent.  11.  xiv.  59b,  Vermilon^  or 
redde  lead  was  founde  in  Ephesus  by  Gallius  an  Athenien. 
1567  Maplet  Gr.  P'orest  98  The  Parret.. about  hir  necke.. 
hath  a  Collar  or  Chaine  naturally  wrought  like  to  Sinople 
or  Vermelon.  1609  B1BI.1;  (Douay)  Isa.  i.  18  If  they  be  red 
as  vermelon,  they  shal  be  white  as  wooll, 

y.  1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  iii.  901  I'le  pnely  now 
emboss  my  Book  with  Brass,  Dye  't  with  Vermillion,  deck  't 
with  Coperass.  1594  Plat  Jewell-ho.  in.  46  Mingle.. 
Vermillion  with  Masticke  for  a  red  colour,  1604  E.  G[rim- 
sione]  D'Acosta^s  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xi.  237  Quicke-silver  is 
found  in  a  kinde  of  .stone,  which  dooth  likewise  yeelde 
Vermillion.  1698  T.  Froger  P'oy.  112  Calices  . .  made  of 
Gold,  Vermillion,  and  silver.  1763-71  H.  Walpole  Vertue's 
Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  IV.  8  New  cloathing  them  in  vermil- 
lion and  ultramarine.     1796  Withering  Brit.  PI.  (ed.  3) 

IV.  397  Dust  the  colour  of  vermillion.  t^y^VR^Dict.  Arts 
1278  The  vermillion  of  commerce  is  often  adulterated  with 
red  lead,  brickdust,  dragon's  blood,  and  realgar.  1865  Watts 
Diet.  Chem.  III.  912  Mercuric  Sulphide,  ..  in  the  latter 
[crystallised  state], ..has  a  fine  red  colour  and  constitutes 
the  well-known  pigment  called  cinnabar  or  vermillion. 

b.  Used  as  a  cosmetic  or  for  painting  the  body. 

In  later  use  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  'war-paint'  of 
the  American  Indians, 

1600  J.  PoRY  tr.  Leo*s  Africa  ni.  144  The  morrow  after  a 
companie  of  women  goe  to  dresse  the  bride,  to  combe  her 
locks,  and  to  paint  her  cheekes  with  vermillion.  x6.. 
Middleton  Old  La-.u  in.  i.  The  old  wrinkles  are  well  filled 
up,  but  the  vermillion  is  seen  too  thick.  1635  Swan  .S^i^c.^V. 
VI.  (1643)  294  Camillus,  when  he  triumphed  in  Rome,  was 
painted  with  this  Vermilion.  1788  Encycl.  Brit.{ed.i)  I. 
547/z  A  thick  coat  of  vermilion  commonly  distinguishes 
the  [Red  Indian's]  cheeks,  1809  A.  Henry  TraT/.  247  The 
men  were  almost  entirely  naked,  and  their  bodies  painted 
with  a  red  ochre,  procured  in  the  mountains,  ami  often  called 
vermilion.  1836  W.  Irving  Astoria  II.  71  Happy  was  he 
who  could  render  himself  hideous  with  vermilion.  18^3 
Marrvat  M.  Violet  xxiii,  When  does  a  Comanche  turn  his 
back  on  receiving  the  vermilion  from  his  chief?   Never  I 

2.  The  colour  of  this  pigment ;  a  bright  red  or 
scarlet. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4336  Nouthire  to  toly  ne  to  taunde 
transmitte  we  na  vebbis.  To  vermylion  ne  violett  ne  variant 
littisr  1430-40  Lydc.  Bochas  11.  xiii.  (1554)  5»b,  Fenix  as 
Clerkes  eke  endite  Found  fyrst  the  colour  of  vermilion. 
1530  pALSGR.  284/2  Vermylon,  reed  colour,  uermilion.  1587 
A.  Day  Daphnis  ^  Chloe  (1890)  51  A  vermillion  more 
perfect,  thair  rested  in  the  freshe  springing  rose.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q,  \,  v.  o  Streames  of  bloud..\Vuh  which  the 
armes,  that  earst  so  Lright  did  show,  Into  a  pure  vermillion 
now  are  dyde.  1638  Guilliin's  Her.  (ed.  3)  1.  ii.  19  Amongst 
Colours.. this  Colour  Vermilion,  or  Red,  hath  the  prime 
place.  1646  J.  Hall  Poems  52  A  Rose  can  more  Vermilion 
speake.  Then  any  cheeke.  1681  Drvden  Abs.  Sf  Achit.  i. 
649  His  long  Chin  prov'd  his  Wit ;  his  Saint-like  Grace  A 
Church  Vermilion,  and  a  Moses's  Faca  1708  Ozell  tr. 
Boileau's  Lutrin  20  Streight  the  Vermillion  vanish 'd  from 
her  Face.  1793  Beddoes  Calculus  230  The  blood  became 
of  a  brighter  vermilion.  1822  [M.  A.  Kelty]  Osmond  i.  274 
The  soft  vermillion.. of  her  complexion.    1838  Thiklwau, 
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Greece  11.  xv.  255  The  negroes  of  Nubia — with  their  bodies 
painted  half  while,  half  vermilion.     1882  Garden  23  Dec. 
548/1  The  colour  is  a  vivid  vermilion. 
fb.  A  blush.  Obs.-^ 

1787  Minor  111,  ix.  1S3  Miss  Charlotte.. never  beheld  me 
without  the  vermillions  increasing  in  her  cheeks, 

f  tj.  a,  (KenderinLj  L.  vertnictthim.)  Wool  or 
yarn  of  a  red  or  scarlet  colour.   Obs. 

1388  WvcLiF  Exod.  XXXV.  25  Tho  thingis,  whiche  thei 
hadden  spunne,  iacynt,  purpur,  and  vermyloun,  and  bijs. 
—  Lev.  xiv.  4  He  schal  comaunde  to  the  man  which  is 
clensiJ,  that  he  offre  for  hymsilf.  .a  tree  of  cedre,  and  ver- 
mylyoun,  and  isope. 

t  b.  A  fabric  dyed  witli  vermilion.    Oh~^ 

1641  L.  Roberts  Treas.  Traffick  33  They  buy  Cotton 
wooll,  ill  London, ..and  perfit  it  into  Vustians,  Vermilions, 
Dymities,  and  other  such  Stuffes. 

f  4.  A  red  or  reddish  coloured  variety  of  pear. 

1699  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (ed.  9)  169  Pears;.  .Ambrosia, 
Vermiliaii,  Lunsac. 

•  •|-5.  {h\?>o  vermiiion-stone.)  A  particular  gem  or 
precious  stone.     Cf.  Veumeil  sb.  3.  Obs. 

1703-4  in  Ashton  Soc.  Life  Reign  Q.  Anne  (1^2)  I.  xiv. 
181  Several  Gold  Rings  set  with  Turky  and  Vermillions. 
(117*8  WooDWAHo  /•'ossiis  (1729)  I.  I.  191  The  Common 
Crystal,  .appears  to  be  the  Basis,  .of  the  Opal,,  .the  Jacinth, 
the  Vermilion.  1747  PhU,  Trans.  XLIV.  504  The  Ver- 
milion-Stone is  more  tawny  than  the  Jacinth. 

6.  a.  Comb.,  as  vemiiiion-dyed,  -like  adjs. ; 
+ vermilion- writer,  a  scribe  or  illuminator  usiitg 
vermilion. 

c  1470  Cath.  Angi.  400  A  vermylon  wrytter,  minographus. 
1581  G.  Petti E  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ,  Conv.  ]u.  (1586)  125  b, 
Those  dawbed,  pargetted,  vermilion  died  faces.  1647 
Hexham  i,  Vermillion  like,  roodtacJitigk. 

b.  attrib.  with  coiottr,  etc.  (passing  into  next)  ; 
hence  in  combs.,  as  vermilion-coloured. 

1594  T.  B.  La  Primand,  Fr.  Acad.  11.  327  The  face  is 
painted  with  a  vermillion  colour.  1655  tr.  SortCs  Com. 
Hist.  FrancioH  i.  iii.  56  It  was  of  a  vermilian  colour  like 
blood.  1675  Traherne  Chr.  Ethics  465  Modesty.,  is  a 
tincture  of  humility,  visible  in  a  vermilion  and  deeper  die. 
1687  Mi^GE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  11.  s.v.,  A  vermilion  Tincture, 
couleur  vermeitU.  1697  Dryden  Virg.^  Past.  x.  40  Great 
Pan  arrived  ;.  .His  checks  and  tetuples  of  vermilion  hue. 
X706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  VermiUion-Tincture,  a  Natural 
red  Die  upon  the  Face;  a  Cherry-red.  i7a8  Chambers 
Cyci.  s-v.  Ker,iiest  Unless,  perhaps,  it  be  so  call'd  from  its 
beautiful  Vermillion  Colour.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.- 
Pierre's  Stud.  Nitt.  (1790)  III.  381  0(  a  vermilion  hue. 
183s  Todd's  Cyci.  Anat.  \.  414  If  vermilion-coloured  bloo<I 
be  subjected  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid.  1856  Henslow 
Diet.  hot.  Terms  107  Miniatus  (of  a  vermillion  colour). 

B.  adj.  Having  the  colour  of  vermilion ;  of  a 
bright  red  or  scarlet  colour. 

1589  Greene  MenaPhon  (Arb.)  45  Shee.  .died  her  cheekes 
with  such  a  vermillion  blush.     i6za  Dkavton  Poty-olh.  x. 

153  The  pure  vermillion  bloud,  that  issu'd  from  her  vaines. 
1639  G.  Daniel  Ven<ic.  442  Let,  let,  that  fatall  Day  record 
my  Name,  In  bright  vermilion  Letters.  1675  HoftBBS 
Odyisty  loi  For  the  good  ship  with  the  vermilion  cheeks 
The  Cyclopses  have  not.  a  x'jxx  Pkior  Vicar  0/  Bray  .y 
Sir  T.  Moor  P64  A  lusty  young  Fellow  with  large  white 
Teeth,  and  a  Vermillion  countenance.     1788  Gibbon  Decl. 

if  F,  Ixvii.  VI.  463  The  Greek  monarch . .  with  his  own  hand     i 
impressed  three  vermillion  crosses  on  the  golden  bull,    1853 
C.  Bromte  Villette  xvi.  How  warm  [the  room]  in  its  amber     I 
lamp-light,  and  vermilion  fire-flush  !     1878  H.  M,  Stanlev 
Dark  CoHt.  II.  vL  167  The  handiwork  of  their  artisans  in 
copper  and  iron  and  wood,  the  vermilion  camwood. 

Comb.  18x8  Keats  Emiymion  il  iii  All  my  clear-eyed 
fish.  Golden,  or  rainbow.>ided,  or  purplish,  Verm  il  ion -taWd. 
t  b.  Painted  with  vermilion  ;  rouged.   Obs. 

1631  LiTHGOw  Trav.  i.  27  These  vermillion  Nymphs,  to 
let  me  vnderstand  they  trauelled  with  a  cbearefutl  stomacke, 
would  oft  runne  races. 

C.  With  names  of  colours,  as  vermilion-crimson^ 
-red,  -scarlet,  -lawny,  etc. 

1815  J.  SMiTH/'a»<?ra«/a  Sci.  ^  Art  II.  411  With  mercury, 
a  vermilion  red;  with  silver,  a  carmine  red.  i8a8  Stark 
EUm.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  246  Rump  and  upper  coverts  vermili.m- 
red.  i88a  Garden  1^  July  57/3  Well  formed  flowers  of  a 
brilliant  verniil  ion -crimson.  Ibid.  14  Oct.  347/2  The  colour 
being  a  vivid  vermilion-scarlet.  1887  W.  Phillips  Brit. 
Diicomycetes  85  Pezizti  rtj/t-r/^r..  .Scattered,  vermilion-  ! 
tawny,  applanatc.  ; 

Vermi'lion,  v.     Also  7-9  vermillion,  7  vir-    i 
milion.     [f.  the  sb.    Cf.  OF.  vermeilloner^  later 
and  raod.F.  ver  mil  loner. "] 

1.  trans.  To  colour  or  paint  with,  or  as  with, 
vermilion;  to  give  the  colour  of  vermilion  to  (the 
face,  etc.). 

x6o6  Warner  Aib,  Eng.  xvi.  cL  400  Nay,  why  should 
faces  faire  indeed  bo-peepe  behinde  a  Fanne,  Or  be  con- 
ceild  in  Salten,  now  Vermiliond,  now  drugd  wanne.  1740 
tr.  De  Mouhy's  Fort.  Country-Maid  (1741)  II.  85,  I  dis- 
approv'd  of  the  Red  with  which  their  Faces  were  ver- 
miltionM.  1756  Toldervy  Hist.  2  Orphans  IV.  215  Lusty 
lovely  health  vermillions  the  honest  cheek.  1771-j  Ess./r. 
Batchelor{i-jT^)  I.  93  When  a  blush  vermilions  the  face  of 
a  well-bred  woman.  i8ia  G.  Colman  Br.  Grins,  Lady  0/ 
Wreck  11.  viii,  A  transient  hectic  spread,  Vermilioning 
health's  softer  red.  41849  Mangan  Se/.  Poems  {\Z<)-j)  105 
The  pall  of  the  sunset  fell,  Vermilioning  earth  and  water. 

/ig.  1667  DtNHAM  Direct,  Paint,  iv.  viii,  VermiMon  this 
mans  guilt,  ceruse  his  fears,    a  1849  Mangan  Poems  (1859) 

154  By  thee  [sc.  Hope]  are  his  visions  vermillioned. 
b.  Const,  over  {o'er). 

16^  S.  H0LI.ANU  ^ard  (1719)  32  That  Up.. was  not  Ver- 
million'd  over  for  any  to  kiss.  1697  Congrevk  Mourn. 
Bride  \\.  iii,  L.chafd  Thy  temples,  'till  reviving  blood 
arose.  And,  like  the  mom,  vermillion 'd  o'er  thy  face.  1769 
W,  Jackson  in  Monthly  Ke%<.  XLII.  171  The  choicest 
fruits-  .vermillioned  over  with  maiden  blushes. 


o.  slang.  To  cover  or  besmear  with  blood.   - 

1817  Sporting  Mag.  L.  53  Holt's  face  was  completely  ver- 
millioned. 

2.   intr.  To  blush,    rare—^, 

1719  BovER  Diet.  Royal  ir.  s.v. 

Hence  Vermi-lioued  ///.  a. 

1615  R.  NiccoLS  Marriage  ^-  IVivingy'n.  -zi.  To  what  end 
isthe  laying  out  of  the  embrodred  haire,  enibared  breasts, 
virmilioned  cheekes,  alluring  lookes  [etc.].  fjzS  Fani.  Diet. 
s.v.  I'crjuice,  The  Secret  how  to  keep  Verjuice  Grapes,  as 
verinillion'd  and  as  fresh  as  if  they  were  growing.  1773  J. 
Ross  Fratricide  v.  6^7  (MS.),  Those  once-vermillion  d  lips 
now  pale  with  death  !  1836-48  B.  D.  Walsh  Aristoph., 
Acharnians  \.  i,  The  citizens  are.. running  up  and  down, 
To  get  away  from  the  vennllion'd  rope.  1867  Augusta 
Wilson  Vashti  xxv,  Then,  pink  flesh,  hazel  eyes,  vermil- 
ioned lips,  and  glossy  hair  had  preferred  incontestable  claims 
to  beauty. 

Vermilione'tte.    [f.  Vermilion  sb,  +  -ette.] 

A  substitute  for  or  imitation  of  the  pigment  ver- 
milion, the  chief  constituent  of  which  is  eosin  or 
similar  dye. 

1897  AUbutVs  Syst.  Med.'ll.  989  Several  of  the  bright  red 
colours  used  as  pigments,  .contain  arsenic;  for  example 
cochineal  red,  Persian  red,  vermilionette,  and  rosaniline. 
1900  Daily  News  3  Aug.  7/5  [He]  said  defendants  had  been 
making  vermillionette,  without  providing  a  bath. 

Vemii'lioilize,  v,  rare~^.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  vermilion. 

1854  Blachw.  Mag.  LXXVI.  325  The  genius  of  Mr.  Owen 
Jones,  which,  plunging  into  colouring  matter,  would  ver- 
milionise  the  palest  face  of  Death. 

tVe'rinily.  Obs.—^  [Irreg.  f.  verviile  Ver- 
meil sb^     Vermilion. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  111.  viii.  6  The  same  she  tempred  with 
fine  Mercury,  And  virgin  wex,..And  mingled  them  with 
perfect  vermity. 

Vermin  (vaMmin"^,  sb,  (and  a.).  Forms :  a. 
4-6  vermyn,  4-7  vermyne,  6  vermynne,  Sc, 
verming,  6-8  vermine,  6-  vermin  ;  7,  9  dial.^ 
varnun,  7,  9  U.S.,  virmin.  ^.  5-7  vermen,  6 
varmen.  7.  5  vermayn,  6  vermayne.  See 
also  Varment  I.  [a.  AF.  and  OF.  vermin  masc.^ 
vermine  fem.  (mod.F.  vermine,  Pg.  vermena.  It. 
vermine^ :— pop.  L.  *vermJnum,  -Jna,  f.  vermis 
worm.  The  rare  7-form  is  prob.  directly  from 
the  OF.  variant  zf^rz/wm  (cf.  mod.  Burg,  vermaigne, 
Picard.  vermeinn),'] 

1.  collect.  Animals  of  a  noxious  or  objectionable 
kind  :  a.  Orig.  applied  to  reptiles,  stealthy  or 
slinking  animals,  and  various  wild  beasts ;  now, 
except  in  U.S.  and  Attstr.  (see  ^),  almost  entirely 
restricted  to  those  animals  or  birds  which  prey 
upon  preserved  game,  f  Also  in  phr.  beast  of 
vermin. 

a-  (1)  S3..  A*. /l/i>.6ii2(Linc.  InnMS.),Euetb&snakes 
and  paddokes  brode,  pat  heom  }K>u^te  mete  gode,  Al  vermyn 
^y  eteK  ^  140&-50  Alexander  5422  A  vale  full  of  vermyn 
&  all  of  vile  neddirs.  1406  Patent  Roll  7  Hen.  IV,  11. 
m.  28  Feras  et  alia  animalia  vermyne  nuncupata.  t^vg  Rolls 
0/ Parlt.  V.  24  'i  Chese  and  Buttur  is  a  Merchaundise  that 
..wil  take  grete  empayryng  by  bestes  of  Vermyn  and 
Wormes.  15*3  Fitzherb.  Huso.  §  146  Whan  they  haue 
broughte  forihe  theyr  byrdes,  to  see  that  they  be  well  kepte 
from  the  gleyd,  crowes,  fullymartes.  and  other  vermynne. 
1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  355  The  Catt  frayeth  away 
rattes,  myce,  and  noysome  vermine.  1577  B.  Googe  Herts* 
bach's  Hush.  40  When  the  Come  is  ripe,. it  is  to  be  cut 
downe  out  of  hande..  because  that  birdes  and  other  vermine 
wyll  devoure  it.  1603  G.  Owen  Pembrokeshire  (1892)  268 
The  rest,  .are  rather  vermyne  than  bcastes  of  game  ;  such  is 
the  wild  Catte,  the  Brocke  and  such  like.  0x631  Drayton 
David  Sf  Goliah  38  His  father's  flock.. he  From  ravenous 
vermin  hourly  usM  to  free.  His  only  arms  his  sling  and  sheep- 
hook  were.  164a  D.  Kogeks  Naaman  23  We  are  stilt  at 
Gods  advantage  in  all,  by  wet,  by  drought,  by  fire,  and  ver- 
mine. 1684  Contemil.  St.  Man  ii.  vi.  (1699)  193  A  hole.. 
filled  with  Snakes,  X,izards,  and  other  poisonous  Viiniin. 
1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  i.  120  From  these  three  Cats,  I  after- 
wards came  to  be  so  pester'd  with  Cats,  that  I  was  forc'd 
to  kill  thera  like  Vermin,  or  wild  Beasts.  1825  Hone  Every. 
day  Bk.  I.  991  The  other  dogs  were  good-looking  savage 
vermin,  averaging  about  40  lbs.  weight.  1859  Darwin  Orig. 
spec,  iii.  (i860)  63  That  the  stock  of  partridges,  grouse,  and 
hares  on  any  large  estate  depends  chiefly  on  the  destruction 
of  vermin.  1900  IVestm,  Gaz.  7g  Dec.  10/ j  Thefox..is.. 
regarded  in  the  Highlands  by  farmers  and  game- preservers 
as  one  of  the  worst  species  of  vermin. 

0)  183a  Kknneuv  Swallow  Barn  xvi,  The  finest  place  to 
catch  ver/nin,  aS  they  call  the  three  latter  species  of  animals 
[racoons,  opos-sums,  and  rabbits].  x87»  De  Vkkk  American- 
isms 564  Varmin.  as  all  wild  animals  are  called  in  hunter's 
phrase,  whether  they  are  hunted  for  sport,  for  profit,  or  fur 
extermination.  1891  E.  Jenks  Gtn't.  Victoria  xxxi.  agi 
note,  '  Vermin  *  includes  kang.iroos,  wallabies,  dingoes, 
stray  dogs,  foxe«,  and  rabbits,  and  any  other  animal  or  bird 
proclaimed  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 

^.  c  1400  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton,  1483)  in.  x.  56  There  also 
sawe  I  a  wondre  grete  pytte  ful  of  vermen.  is«6  Tindale 
Acts  %.  12  A  certayne  vessell.. where  in  wer  all  maner  of 
iiij.  foted  beastes  of  the  erth  and  vermen  and  wormes.  — 
A'rt'.  vi. SPower  wasgeven  vnto  them. .  tokyll  withswearde, 
and  with  honger,  and  with  deeth  that  cometh  of  vermen 
of  the  erth.  X59S  Warner  Alb.  Engl.  vii.  xxxvii.  (1612)  178 
The  Weasell,  Prince  of  Vermen. 

y.  rt  1513  Fauvan  C//rtf«.  ccxix.  liob/i  Of  the  Famyne. ., 
wonders  are  reported  that  they  shuld  ete  all  maner  of  Ver- 
mayne, as  Cattes,  rattes,  dogges,  &  other. 

D.  Applied  to  creeping  or  wingless  insects  (and 
other  minute  animals)  of  a  loathsome  or  offen- 
sive  appearance  or   character,   esp.   those  which 


infest  or  are  parasitic  on  living  beings  and  plants; 
also  occas.  applied  to  winged  insects  of  a  trouble- 
some nature. 

a.  c;x340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  916  Aftir  man, ..  vermyn 
es,  And  aftir  vermyn  stynkand  uglynes.  CX400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.)  viii.  31  In  J>at  abbaycommes  neuer  fleess,  ne  flyes, 
ne  nan  o(>er  swilk  vermyn  of  corrupcioun.  1484  Caxton 
Cutiald  We  after  ouermoche  drynkyng  of  wynes  and  grete 
paynes  lye  doun  ofte  in  beddes  ful  of  vermyne.  x^  Bk. 
St.  Albans  cvb,  A  medecyne  for  vermyn.  ifisa  Huloet 
S.V.,  Vermyn,  as  flees,  lyse,  wormes,  etc.  1591  Nashe 
Prognostication  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  165  Beggers  on  Sunne 
shine  dayes. .commit  great  murthers  vpon  their  rebellious 
vermine.  x6o8  Topseli.  Serpents  103  Some  of  them.. 
are  transformed  very  strangely  into  a  kind  of  vermin  or 
wormes,  who  beeing  couered  with  a  hard  crust  or  shell,  lye 
as  it  were  dead  all  the  winter.  x66s  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
(1677)  314  In  Summer,  their  Slaves  attend  about  them. .to 
scare  away  the  Gnats  and  such  like  buzzing  vermine.  1671 
Milton  Samson  574  Here  rather  let  me  drudge  and  earn 
my  bread.  Till  vermin  or  the  draff  of  servit  food  Consume 
me.  i7a«  De  For  Plague  (Rtldg.)  278  Hot  Weather  fills 
the  Air  with  Vermine.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  i.  v.  42  These 
operations  were  extremely  necessary  for  correcting  the  noi- 
some stench  on  board,  and  destroying  the  vermin,  1819 
Keats  Otho  iv.  ii,  No  wrinkles  where  all  vices  nestle  in 
Like  crannied  vermin.  1846  J.  Baxter  Libr.  Pr/ict,  Agric. 
(ed.  4)  II.  374  Vermin  of  the  Insect  kind.  The  insects 
which  infest  plants,  orchard  trees,  &c.,  are  almost  a^ 
numerous  as  the  plants  or  trees  themselves.  1875  H.  C. 
Wood  Therap.  (1879)  364  For  this  reason  tobacco  ought 
never  to  be  employed,  as  it  formerly  was,  to  kill  vermin  on 
the  person. 

trans/,  andy?^.  159a  Lodge  Euphues  Shadmv  (Hunter. 
Club)  10  Many  there  were  that  carryed  vermine  in  theyr 
toongues  to  open  secrecie.  cx6»x  Donne  Serm.  Iviii.  (164c) 
585  To  the  Consideration  of  those  Vermin  of  the  Soule,  lesser 
and  Unconsidered  Sins. 

^.  X5S3  Eden  Treat.  Neiv  Ind.  (Arb.)  16  When  any  flyes 
or  other  creping  vermen  are  entered  into  the  sayde  riftes  of 
theyr  skinnes.  1599  Dallam  in  Early  Voy,  Levant  (HakI, 
Soc.)  54  'I'hare  we  saw  diverse  sortes  of  varmen,  which  we 
have  not  the  like  in  Inglande. 

2.  With  a,  thatf  this,  etc,  a.  In  generic  or 
collective  sense  :  A  kind  or  class  of  obnoxious 
animals. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Clerk's  T.  1039  Voure  woful  moder  wende 
stedefastly,  That  cruel  houndes  or  som  foul  vermyne  Had 
eten  yow.  a  1400-50  Alexander  3948  Quen  he  had  voidid 
J?is  vermyn  &  vencust  ^>at  of  ynde.  X548  Coopek  Eliot's 
Diet.,  Volucra,  a  vermine,  whiche  eateth  the  tender  vines. 
1553  Eden  Treat.  New  Ind.  (Arb.)  16  Euen  thi.s  greate 
beaste  [i.e.  the  elephant]  also.. is  troubled  with  this  lyttle 
vermyne  [i.e.  flies].  1599  Dai  lam  in  Early  Voy,  Lez'ant 
(HakI,  Soc.)  54  We.  .weare  sodonly  wonderfully  tormented 
with  a  varmen  that  was  in  our  pillowes,  the  which  did  bite 
farr  worss  thanfleaes.  1609  Holland  Amm.  Marcell.  212 
This  Crocodile  is.. a  dangerous  vermine  used  to  both  ele- 
ments. X634  Wither  Embl.  215  Though  the  mice  a  harm, 
full  vermine  be.  \^%^  T.  Thomas  in  Portland  Papers 
(HisLMSS.  Comm.)  VI.  no  A  fox  just  suspended  on  a  pole, 
..the  shepherds.. being  much  infested  by  this  vermin  all 
hereabouts.  0x774  Tucker  Lt.Nat.  (1834)11.44  Diseases 
..  proceeding  from  an  imperceptible  vermin  swarming 
within  us. 
f  b.  A  single  animal  or  insect  of  this  kind. 

c  1460  J.  Metham  Wks.  (E.E.T.S.)  62/1668  As  at  the  sege 
off  'J  heljes  Ampyorax . .  Fyl  in-to  helle  alle  qwyk,  ryght  so 
this  foule  best  an  vermyne  Myght  falle  thorw  the  erth  to 
helle  pyne.  1484  Caxton  fables  of  ^sop  v.  viii,  Ha  cursed 
&  euylle  serpent,  vermyn  and  fals  traytour,  thow  hast  de- 
ceyued  me.  15*6  Tindale  Acts  xxviii.  5  He  shuke  of  the 
vermen  [L.  viperd\  into  the  fyre.  X590  Stenskr  World's 
Vaniiie  77  'I'he  subtill  vermin  {sc.  a  spider]  creeping  closely 
neare,  Did  in  his  drinke  shed  poyson  priuilie.  1604  Breton 
Passionate  Sheph.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  lo/i  If  I  see  the  Wolfe, 
the  Brocke,  the  Foxe,  (Dr  any  varmin  stealing  downe  a 
furrowe.  16x3  Chapman  Rev.  Buss^  D'AmboisK  j  h,  Stornie 
not,  nor  beate  your  selfe  thus  gainst  the  dores.  Like  to  a 
sauage  vermine  in  a  trap.  16^8  Butler  H7td.  iii.  il.  1030 
'Tis  true,  a  Scorpion's  Oyl  is  said  To  cure  the  Wounds  the 
Vermine  made.  X809  Scott  Poacher  11  Thine  eye,  applaji- 
sive,  each  sly  vermin  sees,  That  baulks  the  snare,  yet  battens 
on  the  cheese. 

t  c.  In  />i.  in  preceding  senses.  Obs, 

1470-85  Malory  Arthur  viii,  iii.  277  Of  beestes  of  vencry 
and  beestes  of  chace,  and  alle  manere  of  vermayns.  Ibid. 
X,  Hi.  500  Whiche  were  beestes  of  chace  and  beestes  of 
venery,  and  whiche  were  vermyns.  1563  Homilies  11.  AgsL 
Idolatry  m.  Nniij,  We  haue  not  folowed  the  Gentylcs  in 
makyng  of  images  of  beastes,  fyshes,  and  vermins  alsa 
1^5  Parsons  Chr.  Exerc.  i.  viii.  86  It  must  be  cast  out  to 
serue  for  the  food  of  vermine.s.  1601  Holland  PUny  \\, 
145  There  doe  engender  in  pulse,  certain  little  venomous 
Vermins.  X648  Hexham  ii.  s.v.  Vermelnwen,  To  be  full  of 
Maggots,  Vermins,  or  Wormes. 

3.  fig,  Api^lied  to  persons  of  a  noxions,  vile, 
objectionable,  or  offensive  character  or  type, 

Freq.  used  as  a  term  of  abu.se  or  opprobrium ;  in  mod. 
dial,  sometimes  without  serious  implication  of  bad  qualities, 
a.  In  collective  use. 

X56S  WinJet  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  II.  31  On  the  wthir  syde,con. 
t  rare  cry  is  ccrtane  padokis,  filthy  verming,  and  fieis..,  of 
the  quhilk  sort  are  the  Pelagianis.  1577  /'.  de  L'tsle's 
Legcndarie  M  iv  b.  We  may  then  vtterly  roote  out  this  ver- 
mine (for  so  did  the  Cardinal  call  the  Protestantes).  x§86 
T.  B.  La  Primaud.  /•>.  Aeml.  i.  (1594)  >48  Dancers,  min- 
strels, bands,  and  such  like  vermin,  whereof  commonly  there 
is  no  want  aljout  great  personages.  1610  Holland  Cam- 
den's Brit.  (1637)  I07  Whole  swarmes  of  duskish  vermin,  to 
wit,  a  number  of  hideous  highland  Scots  and  Picts.  1690 
T.  BUBNET  Theory  Earth  II.  214  No  knaves,  cheats,  hypo- 
crites J  the  vermin  of  this  earth,  that  swarm  every  where. 
1710  Palmer  Pror'erbs  81  He  that  falls  once  into  the  com. 
pany  of  such  vermin  has  a  misfortune.  1767  (A.  VouncI 
Farmer's  Lett,  to  People  743  These  vermin,  who  are  gener- 
ally  labourers,  swarm  in   every  village  round   me.     i8ao 


VERMIN. 

Macaulay  in  Trevelyan  Life  (1876)  I.  iL  98  A  coronation 
all  unknown  To  Europe's  roj-al  vermin,  1859  Tennyson 
Gtmint  217,  I  will  avenge  this  insult,. .And  I  will  track 
this  vermin  to  their  earths.  X876  G,  Meredith  Beauch. 
Career  I.  iL  20  The  poacher  was  another  kind  of  vermin 
than  the  stupid  tenant. 

b.  A  single  person  or  individual  of  this  type. 
X581  J.  Bell  Haddon's  Ams2v.  Osor.  76  b,  O  monstruous 
verminc :  did  I  ever  speake  or  thinke  any  such  matter  ? 
«6»7  J.  Taylor  K<wy  0/  Land  Ships  Cviij,  As  a  Horse 
being  dead  in  the  feilds  and  stripd,  is  a  banquet  for  Dogs, . . 
so  is  a  Surety  to  those  Vermins,  who.. prey  vpon  his  estate. 
a  1656  Vioi.\.^Abridgitt,  Lit,  Action  surCase  (:668)  57  He  is 
a  corrupt  man,  he  is  a  Vermine  in  the  Commonwealth.  168a 
Dbyden  Medal  31  A  Vermin  wriggling  in  th'  Usurper's  ear, 
Bart'ring  his  venal  wit  for  sums  of  gold.  17M  Humourist 
19a  Human  Society  is  not  infested  with  a  more  dangerous 
Vermin  than  a  Flatterer.  1796  Solthey  Lett.  fr.  Spain 
(1799)  373  Here  1  was  shown  a  den  in  which  a  Hermit  lived 
twelve  years;  a  small  hole  for  so  large  a  vermin.  184s  J. 
Wilson  Ckr,  North  (1857)  I.  137  The  accursed  vermin  died 
.somewhere  in  the  Cottage.  x88i  Lo.  Salisbury  in  Daily 
TeL  14  Nov.  2/5  The  landlord  is  an  outcast,  and  a  vermin 
so  horrible  [etc.], 

4.  To  Stand  irtu  vermin^  to  show  pluck  and 
persistency.  rare~^, 

1834  Col,  Hawker  Diary  {1893)  II.  67  My  horse  shied., 
and  down  we  both  came... But  I  stood  true  vermin,  and 
tried  the  islands  afterwards  for  snipe. 

5.  aiirtb,  aw^  Comb,  a.  Simple  attrib.,  as  z'^rw/« 
heady  'irap^  etc,  I).  Objective  and  obj.  genitive, 
as  vermin-catcher y  -destroyer^  ^killer  \  -destroying^ 
-killing,  c.  Instrumental  or  similative,  as  vermin- 
covered,  'footed y  -haunted,  -ridden.,  -tenanted  adjs, ; 
vermin-like  sA},\  also  vermin  puddle  (see  quot.). 

It  is  not  clear  whether  wermine broiue,  glossing  L.  murica 
in  Wr.*Wulcker  644,  is  an  attrib.  use  of  this  word. 

s8ii  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVIII.  221  Were  they  associated 
as  a  body  of  *vermin-catchers?  Il>id.  222  They  were  a  club 
of  "vermin-destroyers.  ?x88.  Dogs  (Bxit,  Stand.  Handbks  ) 
iv.  18  Any  of  the  *vermin-deslroying  powders.  1865  E. 
Bl'rritt  IValk  Land's  fwrt^  182  There  were  scarcely  any 
daisies  or  buttercups,  or  even  the  *  verm  in -footed  charlock. 
1831  Gen.  p.  Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  417  To  throw  it 
off  like  a  *vermin-haunted  garment.  x86i  Neale  Notes 
Dalmatia  97  A  tolerable  inn,  not  more  dirty  nor  vermin- 
haunted  than  usual  1799  Addin^ham  (Cumberld.)  Par, 
Bk,  (MS.),  8  *Vermin  Heads,  2 :  8.  *  1680  W,  W.  [title),  The 
•Vermin  Killer,  being  a  very  necessary  Family.Book,  con- 
taining Exact  Rules  and  Directions  for  the  Artificial  Killing 
and  Destroying  of  all  manner  of  Vermin,  etc.  177a  T. 
Simpson  {title),  The  Complete  Vermin-killer.  1889  Daily 
News  21  June  7/1  Two  packets  of  vermin  killer  containing 
about  six  grains  of  strychnine.  1893  W.  H.  Hudson  Idle 
Days  Patagonia  v.  59  The  common  dog  of  the  country  is. . 
a  good  watch-dog  and  vermin-killer.  177a  Ann.  Reg.  i.  129 
He  acquired  2000/.  by  "vermin-killing.  1829  Scott  Guy  M. 
Note  K,  The  race  of  Pepper  and  Mustard  are  in  the  high- 
est estimation  at  this  day,  not  only  for  vermin-killing,  but 
for  intelligence  and  fidelity.  1863  Atkinson  Stanton 
Grange  (1864)  67  Vermin-kiiUng  was  well  carried  out  there. 
x6jBs  Roxb.  Ballads {iS^i)  V.  214  His. .disagreeable  "Ver- 
min-like Face.  1850  OciLviE,  *Vermin  Puddle,  puddle 
formed  of  stiff  clay  and  small  stones  or  gravel  beaten  to- 
gether until  it  forms  a  mass  like  pudding  stone.  It  is  used 
in  the  embankments  of  reservoirs,  to  prevent.. the  inroads 
of  water  rats  and  other  vermin.  1861  Neale  Notes  Dal- 
tnatia  104  The  *vermin-tenanted  houses  are  washed  by  the 
pure  green  waves  of  the  lovely  bay.  1664  Evelyn  Kal. 
Hort.  61  February... Continue  "Vermine  Trapps,  &c.  x86a 
Catal.  Intemat,  Exhib.,  Brit.  1 1.  Na  61 33,  Every  descrip- 
tion of  wild  beast,  game,  and  vermin  traps.  1859  Tennyson 
Elaine  139  The  *vermin  voices  here  May  buzz  so  loud — we 
scorn  them,  but  they  sting. 

1 6,  As  adj.  Verminous.  Obs~^ 

x6oa  2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  \.  iv.  443  See  how  a 
little  vermine  pouerty  aftereth  a  whole  milkie  disposition. 

t  Ve'rmin,  v,  Obsr^  [f.  the  sb.]  trans.  To 
clear  of  vermin, 

1573-80  TussER  Hitsh,  (1878)  72  Get  warrener  bound  to 
vermin  thy  ground. 

t  Venoinai'lle.  Obs.-^  [f.  Vermin  j<J.,  after 
canailky  etc.]    «=  Vehmin  sb.  3  a. 
_x6oo  O.  E.  (M.  Sutcliffe)^  Repl.  Libel  \.  v.  129  The  Par- 

liament  of  Paris.. did  banish  the  whole  society  or  rather 
verminaille  of  Jesuites  out  of  France. 

Verminate  (vaumin^'t),  v.  rare,  [f.  L.  ver- 
minat'  ppl.  stem  of  vermindre  to  have  worms  or 
griping  pains,,  f.  vermis  worm,  Cf,  L.  vermina 
griping  pains  caused  by  worms,  stomach-ache.] 

1.  intr.  To  br^ed  or  produce  parasitic  vermin. 

X693  Sir  T.  p.  Blount  Nat.  Hist,  263  He  having  taken 
extraordinary  care  and  pains  to  observe,  that  always  on  the 
Flesh,  before  it  did  Verminate,  there  sate  Flies  of  the  self 
same  kind  with  those  that  were  afterwards  produc'd  thence. 
lysx  Bailey,  To  Verminate,  to  breed  Worms.  1913  D. 
Crawford  Thinking  Black  xxii.  441  Here,  then,  we  see 
them  \sc,  people]  crowding  and  verminating  in  their  filth. 

1 2.  Path,  (See  quot.)    0/'J."-*> 

I7ai  Bailey,  To  Verminate  (among  Physicians),  to  have 
a  griping  or  wringing  in  the  Belly ;  to.  .void  Worms. 

Hence  TeTminating  vbl,  sb,  (used  attrib,)  and 
///.  a. 

x7«o  S.  Vmlke-k  Bil'lioiheca  Biblia  I.  152  The  Seed  of 
the  Serpent,  and  its  Verminating  Principle.  1856  Boker 
Leonor  de  Guzman  i.  i,  Out,  thou  flea-bitten,  verminating 
rogue  !  S9xa  D.  Crawford  Thinking  Black  vi.  97  Their 
average  beehive  hut  is  a  verminating  hole,  a  den  of  disease. 

Vermiuation  (v5amin^-Jan).  [ad.  L.  ver- 
mindtion',  vermindtio,  n.  of  action  f.  vermindre ; 
see  prec.     Cf.  obs.  F.  vermination."] 

"fX.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  gnawn  by 
worms;  vermiculation.   Obs,  rare. 
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i^  Donne  Sertu.  liv.  (1640)  542  Agalnstthis  vermination, 
(as  the  originall  denotes)  against  this  gnawing  of  the  worme, 
that  may  biare  through  and  sink  the  strongest  vessell  that 
sailes  in  the  sea  of  this  world,  there  Is  no  other  varnish. 

2.  The  breeding,  growth,  or  production  of  vermin, 
esp.  parasitic  vermin.    A\%q  fig.  ?  Obs, 

i6a8  Fhltham  Resoh'ts  u.  Ixxxiv.  241  A  Mouth,  nasty 
with  offensive  fumes,  till  it  sicken  the  Braine  with  giddy 
verminations.  1665  Nef.oham  Aled.  Medicinx  203  This 
..may  serve  to  give  some  lijjht,  how  much  Diseases  are 
altered  from  their  old  state  in  reference  to  Vernunation. 
1699  R.  Burthogge  Soul  0/  World  37  The  Vermination  in 
Human  (as  well  as  other  Animal)  Bodies,  of  which  there  are 
innumerable  Instances  in  Medical  Writers.  1713  Derham 
Phys.-Theol.  vin.  vi.  414  Seigneur  Redi..tryed  more  Ex- 
periments relating  to  the  Vermination  of  Serpents,  Flesh, 
Fish,  putrified  Vegetables, . .  than  any  one  hath  done  since. 

t3.  (See  quot.)    Obs.-° 

1656  ^UiVViT Glossogr.  (copying  Cooper),  Vermination^ . ,^ 
disease  with  worms  properly  in  Cattle,  a  vehement  ache  by 
the  wringing  of  the  Guts,  as  if  they  were  gnawn  with  worms. 

4..  The  fact  of  being  infested  with  parasitic  ver- 
min ;  esp,  Med.y  the  morbid  condition  due  to  this. 

x8i8-2o  E.  Thompson  Cullen^s  NosoL  Method,  (ed.  3)  318, 
76  /'araj-iV/V;««i... Vermination.  1821-7  Good  Study  Med. 
(1829)  V.  656  Cutaneous  Vermination,  Ibid.  657  Generally 
speaking,  vermination  is  a  proof  of  weakness,  whether  in 
animals  or  in  plants.  1836  J.  Kl.  Gully  Magendies  Formnl. 
(ed.  2)  gi  His  success  was  particularly  great  in  the  vermina- 
tion of  children. 

VoTmine,a.  Zool.  rare,  \2A,vsi(dd.\..vermine- 
ns,'\   =  Vermineous  a, 

1839-47  Todtfs  Cycl.  A  nat.  III.  237  The  smaller  ones  with 
a  long  slender  body,  and  short  extremities,  as  the  Weasel 
or  Vermine  tribe.     Ibid.,  The  canine  and  vermine  genera. 

Ve'rmined, ///,  a,  [f.  Vermin  sb,'\  Infested, 
with  vermin. 

1852  Meanderings  0/  Mevi.  I.  210  Von  vermined  Sarco- 
phage.  1859  Gen.  P.  Thompson  ^j<///  Alt.  II.  Ixxxvi.  55 
Why  not .  .bring  back  the  Stuarts,  or  install  Saint  Thomas 
of  the  vermin'd  shirt  at  Canterbury  ? 

t  Vermi'neous,  a.  Zool.  Obs.~^  [f.  raod.L. 
verviine-us  (Ray) :  see  -ecus.]  Belonging  to  the 
animals  classed  as  vermin. 

1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  851  The  Wolf,  Fox,  Badger,., 
which  from  their  long  slender  Bodies,  like  to  the  Weasel, 
we  call  the  Vermineous  or  Weezel-kind. 

VeTmiuer.  rare.  Also  7  vanniner.  [f.  Ver-\ 
MIN  sb.  +  -EB 1.]     A  destroyer  of  vermin, 

1615  Markham  Country  Conientnt.  i.  \.  5  The  grissell.. 
shag-haird  [hounds]  are  the  best  vanniners,  and  therefore 
are  chosen  to  hunt  the  Fox,  Badger,  or  any  other  hot  sent. 
1848  .\iNSWORTH  Lanes.  IVitches  in.  i.  (1878)  421  The 
lurchers,  and,  lastly,  the  verminers,  or,  as  we  should  call 
them,"  the  terriers. 

t  Vermi'iiiail,  a.  Obs."^  [f.  Vermin  sb.+ 
-IAN.]     Consisting  or  composed  of  vermin. 

1640  Balfour  in  Maidment  Scottish  Ball.  (1868)  I.  334 
God,  Whose  heavie  hand  with  his  verminian  hoast  Hath 
quell'd  our  courage  and  laid  all  our  boast. 

Vennixxiferous,  a.  rare.   [f.  Vermin  sb.  + 

-(i)feuous.]  Breeding  or  producing  vermin. 
hX^ofig. 

1895  Farkar  in  Clarion  9  Nov.  1/2  Places  horrible  to  live 
in, ..foul  with. .gin,  and  verminiferous  dirt.  1898  —  0//tf 
Piock,  Many  Folds  53,  I  usually  commit  these  verminifer- 
ous fragments  [R.  C.  newspaper  cuttings]  to  the  purging 
flame  unread. 

+  VeTXttinly, «.  Obs,  rare.  [f.  asprec. +  -ly  1.] 
Of  the  nature  of  vermin  ;  like  (that  of)  vermin. 

1653  Gauden  Hierasp.  Pref.  37  A  vermirdy  generation  (ever 
destroyed,  yet  ever  breeding)  who  owe  their  best  education 
to  their  bellies.  Ibid.  379  They  have  nothing  in  them  but  a 
verminly  nimbleness  and  subtlety. 

Vermino'logy,  rare-^,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ology.] 
The  science  of  vermin. 

1830  KiTTO  in  Eadie  Z//tf  vi.  (1857)  184  On  removing  some 
clothes,  .one  day,  I  found  one  [scorpion],,  .and  not  being 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  verminology  to  recognise  it,  I 
felt  no  alarm. 

t VenuinO'Se, <2.  Obs~^  Ind.'L.verminps-Jts: 
see  next  and  -ose.]   =  Verminous  a,  4. 

1747  tr.  Astruc's  Fevers  9  In  like  manner  the  verminose 
fevers  are  so  called  from  their  cause,  viz.  worms, 

VerminotlS  (vauminas),  a.  [f.  Vekmin  sb.  + 
-OL'S,  or  ad.  L.  verminos-us  (whence  OF,  vermin- 
OHS,  vermenouSf  -eux^  etc.,  =  mod.F,  vermineux^ 
-euse^  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  verminoso,  Prov,  vermenos)  :— 
vermis  worm.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of,  consisting  of,  vermin ;  like 
or  resembling  vermin  in  character;  noxious,  ob- 
jectionable, offensive  :  a.  Of  animals  or  persons. 

i6ai-3  Middleton  &  Rowley  Changeling  iii.  iv.  Do  you 
place  me  in  the  rank  of  verminous  fellows,  To  destroy  things 
for  wages?  1624  —  Game  at  C/tess  iv.  iv,  Like  that  ver- 
minous labourer  [sc,  the  mole],  which  thou  imitat'st  In  hills 
of  pride  and  malice.  1691  Ray  Colt.  JVords  (ed.  2)  128  A 
Fowmart,a  Polecat,  is  a  noted  Beastof  this  verminous  kind. 
1795-6  WoRDsw.  Borderers  ii.  587  That  soft  class  of  de- 
votees who.  .spare  The  verminous  brood,  and  cherish  what 
they  spare  While  feeding  on  their  bodies.  1830  Southey 
Lett.  (1856)  IV.  177  Both  in  Russia  and  Poland  I  believe 
they  [Le.  Jews]  are  a  verminous  population,  preying  upon 
others.  1887  Swinburne  Stud.  Prose  ^  Poetry  (1894)  140 
He  has  exactly  as  much  claim  to  a  place  beside  Dante  as 
any..otlier  murderous  and  verminous  muckworm. 
b.  Of  things. 

cx6i6  Chapman  Batrachom.  Ded.,  If  yet  the  vile  sou!  of 
the  verminous  time  Love  more  the  sale-muse  and  the  squir- 
rels chime,  1846  Landor  Imag.  Conv.  Wks.  I.  201/2  The 
smoky,  verminoas,  unconcocteU  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
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ence.  1884  Browning  Ferishtnh,  Sun  14  Fancies  verminous 
Breed  in  the  clots  there. 

2.  Infested  with,  full  of,  vermin,  esp.  parasitic 
vermin .  foul  or  offensive  on  this  account, 

163a  Brome  Crt.  Beggar  i.  i,  Note  the  necessity,  that  they 
[perruques]  be  well  made  OL.  No  verminous  or  sluttish  locks 
or  combings.  But  [etc].  1641  Milton  Prel.  Fpisc.  1 1  Search- 
ing among  the  verminous  and  polluted  ragsdropt  overworn 
fiom  the  toyling  shoulders  of  lime.  ai69i  BftVLE  Hist. Air 
(1602)  2^0  He. .found  that  divers  drugs,  salves,  and..espe. 
ciafly  ointments,  were  verminous.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1862)  I.  xix.  no  In  these  tropical  climates  also,,  .drugs  and 
plasters  lose  their  virtue,  and  become  verminous,  x8t9 
Metropolis  III.  128  The  lively  companions  of  a  verminous 
bed.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  No.  211.  1/2  A  verminous,  over- 
crowded vagrant  ward.  \S^  AllbutCs  Syst.  Med.  VIIL 
866  In  'verminous  persons'  the  hair  is  sometimes  matted 
together  by  pus,  nils,  scales  and  scabs. 

trans/.  x86i  Dickens  Tom  Tiddler^ s  Ground i,  How  long 
he  had  held  verminous  occupation  of  his  blanket  and  skewer. 

3.  Tending  to  breed  vermin,  rare''^. 

1666  G.  Harvey  Morb.  Angl.  (1672)  39  A  wasting  of  their 
[fC.  children's]  flesh.,  must  depend  upon  some  obstruction  of 
the  Entrails,  or  Verminous  disposition  of  body, 

4.  Of  diseases,  or  morbid  conditions,  etc. : 
Caused  by,  due  to,  characterized  by  the  presence 
of,  parasitic  vermin  or  intestinal  worms. 

1666  G.  Harvey  Morb.  Angl.  (1672)  35  Of  a  Verminous 
Consumption.  1^  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  x.  366/2 
Their  hypothesis  is  sufficiently  known,  concerning  vermin, 
ous  putrefaction.  1733  tr,  Bellosie's  Hosp.  Surg.  II.  71 
Pestilence,  SmalUpox  and  all  Verminous  diseases.  1748 
/'////.  Trans.  L.  837  The  lead.. might,  by  its  weight,  assist 
in  removing  the  verminous  filth,  especially  as  the  bowels 
were  made  slippery  by  the  oil.  1756  P.  Browne  Jamaica  25 
You  may  frequently  observe.. ladies  poisoned  with  bark  in 
verminous  inflammations.  183a  Barker  Lempriere''s  Class. 
Diet.  (ed.  2)  s.v.  /Ethiopia,  Almost  all  these  people  die  ot 
verminous  diseases  produced  by  this  food.  1861  Hulme  tr. 
Moquin-  Tandon  11.  vii.  332  Some  families  appear  to  be  more 
predisposed  to  verminous  affections  than  others.  1897 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  1033  There  have  been  many 
instances  of  verminous  abscess  recorded. 

b.  Of  persons  :  Subject  to  vermin  or  intestinal 
worms, 

i860  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8)  XXI.  974/2  Females  may  be 
more  verminous  than  males. 

Hence  Ve'rxuinonsly  adv.,  Verminonsness. 

1727  Bailey  (vol.  II),  Verminousness,  Fulness  of  Worms, 
Worm-eatenness.  i860  Worcester  (citing  Ec.  Rev.),  Ver- 
minously.     1891  Cent,  Diet,  s.v.,  Verminously  unclean, 

tVerminulonSy  a.    Obs,-^   [f.  Vermin  j^.] 

Made  by  vermin. 

1665-6  Phil.  Trans.  I.  205  In  the  shaking  he  saw  all  the 
Communications  of  these  little  Verminulous  holes,  like  to 
the  hole  of  the  Worms  in  Wood. 

Ve'rmiuy,  a,  rare.  [f.  Vermin  sb,  +  -v.]  In- 
fested with  vermin  ;  verminous. 

1859  All  Year  Round  Na  36.  219,  I  avoid  his  verminy 
robes  and  his  flowing  rags. 

Vermion,  -eon,  obs,  varr.  Vermilion  sb, 

j  Cf,  med.L.  vermeum,  var.  oiz'crjnellum,  etc. 
1  1399  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  111.  129  In  j  lib.  de  vermion 
j  emp.  pro  pra;dicto  vale  t  =  veil],  22^.  a  \«iioo~^  Alexander 
3945  pan  come  a  fli5tir  in  of  fowls  as  fast  as  it  dawid.  To  vise 
on  as  vowtres,  as  vermeon  hewid.  14..  MS.  Harl.  zzjy, 
Minirgraphus,  a  writer  with  vermion.  Minium  est  genus 
colorii  rubci,.  .anglice  vermion. 

Verxui'parOUS,  a,  rare.  [f.  Vebmi-  +  -PAROUS. 
Cf.  Sp.  and  Pg.  vermiparo.'] 

1.  Producing  young,  or  produced  as  young,  in 
the  form  of  small  worms  or  maggots. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  F.p.  135  We  deny  not  that 
many  animals  are  vermiparous,  begetting  themselves  at  a 
distance.  Ibid.  297  In  creatures  oviparous,  as  birds  and 
fishes ;  in  vermiparous,  as  Flies,  Locusts,  and  Gnats ;  in 
animals  also  viviparous,  as  Swine  and  Conies,  1650  Ibid, 
(ed,  2)  V.  v,  203  The  same,  .may  be  also  true  in  some  vermi. 
parous  exclusions.  1765  Treatise  on  Dom.  Pigeons  14  All 
animals  are  distinguished  into  three  sorts  :  oviparous, . .  vivi* 
parou.s, . .  and  vermiparous,  or  such  as  are  formed  from  a 
worm.  1910  D'A,  W.  Thompson  tr.  Aristotle's  Hist.  Anim. 
538  In  oviparous  and  vermiparous  creatures,  .the  female  is 
larger  than  the  male. 

2.  Producing  verminous  parasites, 

i860  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8)  XXI,  974/2  Very  few  averte- 
braled  animals  are  vermiparous,  while  there  is  probably  no 
species  of  vertebrate  that  is  exempted  from  parasites. 

Hence  +  Vermi- par ousness,  *  worm-breeding 
quality'  (Bailey,  1727,  vol.  II).  Obs.-^ 

II  Vermis  (vsumis).  Anat,  [L.  vermis  worm.] 
The  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Postvermis,  the  vermis  inferior  of  the 

cerebellum.     Ibid.,  Prcz'erjnis,  the  anterior  and  prominent 

part  of  the  vermis  of  the  cerebellum.     1899  Allbutt's  Syst. 

I    Med.   VII.  365   In  one   [case,  of  cerebellar  atrophyl-.the 

vermis  was  less  afl'ected  by  atrophy  than  the  hemispheres. 

VenuivorOUS  (vsjmi'voras),  a.  [f.  mod.L. 
vermivor-us  worm-eating  +  -ocs.  Cf,  F.  vermi- 
vore,  Sp,  and  Vg.vermivoro."]  Feeding  on  worms, 
grubs,  or  insect  vermin  ;  said  esp.  of  certain  birds. 

1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  I,  I'ermiz'oruus,  are  such 
Animals,  as  Feed  upon  Worms.  1828-32  Webster  s.v., 
Vermivorous  birds  are  very  useful  to  the  farmer.  1861  H. 
Macmillan  P'ootnotes  fr.  Page  Nat.  172  Guano,  the  pro- 
duct of  those  vermivorous  shore. birds  which  inhabit  the 
desolate  islands  of  the  South  Seas.  1870  Gillmore  tr. 
P^guier's  Rept.  4-  Birds  344  They  [sc.  the  Pressirostresjare 
mostly  vermivorous;  some,  however,  are  granivorous  or 
herbivorous. 

Hence  Vermi 'vbronsn ess,  '  a  worm-devouring 
nature*  (Bailey,  1730). 


VERMOUTH. 

Venuoath.  (veiumSt,  v3-jm«J)).  Also  ver- 
muth, [a.  F.  Vermont  (v^rmKt),  ad.  G.  ivermuth 
wormwood,  Webmuth.]  An  alcoholic  cordial  or 
liqueur  consisting;  of  white  wine  flavoured  with 
wormwood  or  other  aromatic  herbs  and  taken  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  appetite.    Also  atlrib, 

1806  J .  PwiiF.RTOti  J!eivUtc/.  Paris  11.  XV.  20S  A  decanter 
of  J.amaic.l  rum,  Wormwood  wine,  or  that  of  Vermouth. 
1837  LvTTOM  /;.  .Mallrav.  vil.  i,  Thinking  that  you  soften 
the  hearts  of  your  friends  by  soups  a  la  irisijite^  and  I't-r- 
mutk  vyine  at  a  guinea  a  bottle  1  1870  PaltMallG.  5  Nov. 
12  Absinthe  and  vermouth  began  to  be  .sold  in  them.  1884 
y  CoLBORNE  HLks  Pasha  83  There  is  one  Italian  firm 
importing  good  vermouth.  ^ 

b.  A  glass  or  drink  of  this. 

1899  J.  Conrad  in  Blackii'.  Mag.  Feb.  201/1  As  we  sat 
over  our  vermuths  he  glorified  the  Company's  business. 
1903  'Marjohihanks' /-Vic/f-Z/KKr.-rj  151  He  felt  discom- 
fited, and  ordered  a  Vermouth  to  gain  time  for  reflection. 

Vermtilon,  -ylone,  -yl(y)oun,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 
VERiirLio.v.  Vern,  southern  dial.  var.  Kerx  sh.'^ 
Vernacle,  var.  Vebnicle. 

t  Vernacly,  adv.  Obs.—^  [Irreg.  f.  L.  vernac- 
nlus :  see  below.]   =  Vebnacdlablt  aiiv. 

1673  HlCKEBlNGiLL  Grrg.  f.  Crcyb.  284  By  Hebrew  Jews 
you  mean  Jews  that  vernacly  speak  Hebrew. 

Vernacul,  obs.  f.  Vebnicle. 
Vernacolar  (vajnse-kirflaj),  a.  and  sb.      Also 
7  vernaculer.     [f.  L.  vernacul-us  domestic,  na- 
tive, indigenous   (hence  It.  vernacolo,  Pg.  verna- 
itilo),  f.  venia  a  home-born  slave,  a  native. 

The  Latin  adj.  occurs  in  a  large  variety  of  applications; 
the  restricted  use  common  in  English  is  represented  by 
I'erttacula  vflcabula  in  Varro.] 

A.  adj.  1.  That  writes,  uses,  or  speaks  the 
native  or  indigenous  language  of  a  country  or 
district. 

ifci  Bp.  W.  Barlow  Defittcc  a  A  vernaculer  pen-man:, 
hauing  translated  them  into  English.  1715  M.  Davies 
Athen.  Brit.  1.  77  The  Ofiice  of  the  Virgin  Rlary..  is  Trans- 
lated also  in  most  Languages  for  the  Use  of  the  Vernacular 
Romanists.  1716  lliid.  III.  38  The  learned  vernacular 
Editor  of  Hippocrates's  Works  in  French,  Mr.  Dacier.  1819 
W.  Tavixir  in  Monthly  Mag.  XLVIL  30  The  vernacular 
public  remained  unmoved,  atul  gazed  at  the  labours  of 
authorship,  as  Londoners  at  the  opera.  1869  Freeman 
AVrw.  Conq.  (1875)  IIL  xii.  145  The  vernacular  poet  more 
kindly  helps  us  to  the  real  names, 

2.  Of  a  language  or  dialect :  That  is  naturally 
spoken  by  the  people  of  a  particular  country  or   1 
district ;  native,  indigenous. 

Usu.  applied  to  the  native  speech  of  a  popuL-ice,  in  con- 
trast to  another  or  others  acquired  for  commercial,  social,  or    ' 
educative  purposes ;  now  freq.  employed  with  reference  to    ■ 
that  of  the  working  classes  or  the  peasantry. 

<ri645  Howell  Lett.  II.  Ivi.  78  The  Welsh,  .is  one  of  the 
fourteen  vernacular  and  independent  tongues  of  Europ.  I 
1*97  Bestlev  Phalaris  (1699)  316  Being  Dorians  born, 
Itheyl  repudiated  their  vernacular  Idiom  for  that  of  the 
Athenians.  1715  M.  Davies  Atlitn.  Brit.  1.  Pref.  35  They 
don't  understand  their  Breviaries  and  Mjiss-Books,  not., 
when  translated  and  expounded  in  their  respective  ver- 
nacular Tongues.  183a  G.  Downes  CohI.  Countries  I.  197 
The  congregation  here  being  chiefly  peasants,  and  artisans, 
a  .sermon  was  delivered  in  the  vernacular  dialect.  1858 
Glacstose  Itomer  1 1.  ii.  50  When  Ihe  Chaldee  tongue  be- 
came the  vermicular,  and  the  old  Hebrew  disappeared  from 
common  use.  1874  H.  R.  Revxolds  John  Baft.  v.  §  3. 
338  There  were  '  voices '..which  expressed  in  some  ver- 
nacular idiom  of  Hebrew  or  Greek  the  thoughts  of  the 
.Mmighty.  j 

trans/.  1778  Wahton  /list.  Eiig.  Pottry  1 1.  50  They  much    '• 
improved  the  vernacular  style  by  the   use  of  this  exotic 
phraseology.     178J  European  Ma^.  V 1 1 1.  467  Several  pas. 
sages  are  modulations  on  the  vernacular  airs  of  Otaheite.     j 
1850  Ecdesiologist  XI.  176  Even  Rome,  then,  cannot  con.    ! 
sislently  blame  words  to  the  vernacular  Gregorian  melodies. 

b.  In  predicative  use.  Also  with  preps.  1 
s8o8  Sm  Smith   Wks.  (1859)  I.  103/2    Ihe  Scriptures 

translated  into  the  Tamulic  language,  which  is  vcriwcular 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula.  1835  Macaulav  in 
I  rcvelyan  Compel.  Wallah  (1866)  321  The  intellectual  im- 
provement of  those  classes,  .can  at  present  be  eflected  only 
l<y  means  of  some  language  not  vernacular  amongst  them. 
1856  Mrs.  Stowe  Dredll.  xxxii.  323  He  commenced  a 
speech  in  that  peculiar  slang  dialect  which  was  vernacular 
with  them.  1870  Anuersox  Missions  A  mer.  Bit.  1 1 1,  iv.  52 
The  Arab-spealting  race.. must  receive  the  gospel  mainly 
from  those  to  whom  the  language  is  vernacular. 

c.  Coupled  with  the  name  of  the  language. 
J77S  Warton  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  (1870)  61  The  vernacular 

hnghsh,  as  I  have,,  remarked,  was  rough  and  unpolished. 
1840  liARKAM  Ingot.  Leg.  Ser.  11.  Lay  St.  Aloys,  The 
'  Requiem  '  was  sung  ;  Not  vernacular  French,  but  a  classi- 
cal tongue.  i8«4  Dasent  7tst>,  Earnest  (iiTi\  II.  10  The 
vernacular  Anglo-S.ixon  before  the  Conquest  was  undergo- 
ing that  change  which  all  languages  suffer.  1883  Froude 
in  Contemp.  Rev.  XLIV.  18  He  (LutherJ  began  to  trans- 
late the  Bible  into  clear  vernacular  German. 

3.  Of  literary  works,  etc. :  Written  or  spoken  in, 
translated  into,  the  native  language  of  a  particular 
country  or  people. 

iMi  Glanvill  Van.  Dogm.  156  Though,  in  Greek  or 
l.atine,  they  amuse  us,  yet  a  vernacular  translation  un- 
masks them.  1716  M.  Davies  Atheu.  Brit.  III.  20  Dr 
Harvey  siamily.Fhysician,  and  most  of  Will.  .Salmon's 
Books,  with  other  such  like  Vernacular  Pharmacy.  1788 
Warbuktoi*  Tracts  (1780I  ,70  I.ong  vernacular  .Sermons 
from  Dr  Parr.  1841  IVUraeli  Amen.  Lit.  Pref.  (1850) 
p.  Ill,  A  history  of  our  vernacular  literature  has  occupied 


.Parr.  1841  D  Israeli  Amen.  Lit.  Pref.  (1850) 
history  of  our  vernacular  literature  has  occupied 
my  studies  for  many  years.  1868  J.  H.  Blunt  Ref.  Ch. 
t-ng.  I.  495  Vernacular  pray.r-books  had,  indeed,  been  lone 
known  10  England.     1874  Green  short  Hist.  i.  f  5.  (1876) 

Vol,  a. 


i.sr 

49  The  Chronicle  remains  the  first  vernacular  history  of  any 
1  eutonic  people, 

b.  Performed  in  the  native  language. 
1874  A.  Somerville  Led.  Missions  xiii.  243  A  paper 
which  he  read  on  Vernacular  Preaching  at  the  Ootacamund 
Missionary  Conference. 

4.  Of  words,  etc. :  Of  or  pertaining  to,  forming 
part  of,  the  native  language. 

1716  -M.  Davies  At/ten.  Brit.  II.  174  This  Ralph  is  call'J 
also  Koger,  the  Latin  name,  Rariulphus,  being  possibly 
capable  of  both  those  Vernacular  Appropriations.  1728 
Pope  Dune.  I.  .Votes,  Which  being  a  French  and  foreign 
termination,  is  no  w.iy  proper  to  a  word  entirely  English 
and  vernacular.  1788  V.  Knox  IVinler  Even.  xxii.  (1790) 
1.  193  Brown.. preferred  polysyllabic  expressions  derived 
from  the  language  of  ancient  Rome,  to  his  vernacular  voca- 
bulary 1816  Scott  Old  Alort.  Peroration,  O,  ignorance  1 
as  if  the  vernacular  article  of  our  mother  English  were 
capable  of  declension  !  1848  Gallenca  Italy  I.  ii.  146  Low- 
born vernacular  idioms  were  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
the  poet's  creation.  1864  Bkyce  Holy  Horn.  Emp.  xv.(i875) 
257  \t  hose  official  style  of  Augustus,  .as  well  as  the  verna- 
cular  name  of '  Kaiser  '  [etc). 

b.  Native  or  natural  to  a  particular  language. 
_  iS^^ProcPhilol.  Soc.  1.  176  The  finding  an  i.solated  term 
in  an  .Anglo-Savon  or  German  vocabulary  by  no  means 
proves  It  to  be  vern.acular  to  that  language. 

5.  Connected  or  concerned  with  the  native  lan- 
guage. 

184s  Stocqleler  Handhk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  234  The 

southern  side  of  the  building  is  appropriated  to  the  verna. 

cubr  department,  and  the  northern  to  the  English.     1883 

j     R.  B.  S.MIT11  Life  Ld.  Lawrence  II.  535  Efforts  were  made 

to  extend  vernacular  education. 

6.  Ofarts,  or  features  of  these:  Native  or  peculiar 
'    to  a  particular  country  or  locality. 

1857  Sir  G.  Scott  Sec.  «,  Dom.  Architecture  6  Look  at 
;  _the  vernacular  cottage-building  of  the  day.  a  1878  — 
Lect.  Archil.  (1879)  !'•  S'S  The  revived  knowledge  of  the 
j  architecture  of  Greece  rudely  disturbed  the  vernacular  style 
derived  from  Rome.  1893  Harper's  Weekly  21  Oct.  101 1/2 
The  theatre  is  a  big,  rather  bare  room,  app.-u-ently  of  verna- 
cular Javanese  construction. 

\1.  Of  diseases:  Characteristic  of,  occurring  in, 
a  particular  country  or  district ;  endemic.   Obs. 

1666  G.  Harvey  Morh.  Angl.  i.  (1672)  2  Which  in.stances 
do  evidently  bring  a  Consumption  under  the  notion  of  a 
Pandeniick,  or  Endemick,  or  rather  a  Vernacular  Disease 
to  England.  1718  CuAMBEas  Cycl.  s  v.,  Diseases  which 
reign  most  in  any  particular  Nation,  Province,  or  District, 
are  called  Vernacular  Di-seases. 
8.  Of  a  slave :  That  is  bom  on  his  master's 
I    estate ;   home-bom.  rarr~^. 

.«*o4  W.  Tavlor  in  Ann.  Rev.  II.  326  K  disposition  to  use 
kindly,  and  to  emancipate  frequently,  the  vernacular  slave. 
I      9.  Personal,  private. 

184a  G.  S.  Faber  Regen.  38,  I  was  favouring  my  evil 
propensities,  as  if  they  were  specially  my  own  vernacular 
property. 

B.  sb.  1.  The  native  speech  or  language  of  a 
particular  country  or  district  (see  A.  2). 

a  1706  Evelyn  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  I.  427  It  is  written  in 
the  Chaldaeo-Syriac,  which  was  . .  the  vernacular  of  our 
Lord.  1840  Barham  /a^o/.  i<g-.  Pref.,  Mr.  Maguire,.,in 
ins  account  of  the  late  Coronation,  retains  bis  own  rich 
vernacular.  1864  Burton  Scot  Abr.  II.  i.  94  Even  within 
the  native  stronjhold  of  the  Dutch  vernacular.  1874  Savce 
Compar.  Philol.  v.  179  A  child  can  learn  as  readily  the  ver-  \ 
nacular  of  Canton  as  the  language  of  London. 

trans/.  1807  W.  Tavlor  in  Ann.  Ret:  V.  575  By  neglect. 
ing  the  vern.icular  in  idea,  he  has  missed  In  part  the  advan- 
tage of  home  praise  and  hereditary  sympathy. 
D.  Freq.  in  phr-  in  the  vernacular. 

«8i$  J.  C.  HoBHOLSE  Substance  Lett.  (i8i6)  I.  176  The 
court  confessor  in  his  sermon  at  St.  Denis . .  took  the  oppor. 
tunity  of  what  is  called  in  the  vernacular  preaching  at  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  1856  Dasent  Jest  ^  Earnest  (1873)  I. 
337  The  performance  of  the  services  of  religion  in  Latin,  and 
no  longer  as  of  old  in  the  vernacular.  1889  Je.ssopp  Coming 
o/Eriari  i.  37  Of  the  five ..  no  one  of  them  was  qualified  as 
yet  to  preach  in  the  vernacular. 

O.  Without  article.     (Cf.  next.) 

1857  Hughes  Tom  Brcnm  1.  i,  Repeating  in  true  sing-song 
vernacular  the  legend  of  St.  George  and  his  fight.  1881 
B.  D.  W.  Ramsav  Recoil.  Mil.  Serv.  I.  i.  25  'The  fair  song, 
stress  opened  upon  me  such  a  volley  of  choice  Tuscan  ver. 
nacular,  that  I  fairly  fled. 

2.  With  a  and  pi.  A  native  or  indigenous  lan- 
guage. 

171s  M.  Davics  AtJien.  Brit.  I.  325  Charles  the  Fifth, 
King  of  France,  order'd  the  Bible  to  be  translated . .  in  the 
Picardian  and  Norman  Vernaculars,  a  1734  North  Lit'es 
(1826)  III.  32a  Latin, and  the  vernaculars  westward,,  .cirry 
nearly  the  same  idiom.  1850  S.  Dobell  Roman  vii,  The 
wayfarer  Of  many  lands  is  not  responsible  For  each  verna- 
cular. i88a  Atlunxum  4  Mar.  280  Some  of  the  peoples  and 
tribes  whose  vernacuLars  that  cUiss  comprises.  189a  Times 
24  Dec.  3/1  Spain,  destined  to  \x  for  long  the  most  active 
enemy  of  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  modern 
vernaculars. 

3.  transf.  The  phraseology  or  idiom  of  a  parti- 
cular profession,  trade,  etc. 

1876  Tait  Rec.  Adv.  Phys.  Science  vi.  151  To  use  the 
vernacular  of  engineers.  1891  Century  Mag.  May  128/2  On 
the  bar  we  found  friends  that  we  bad  made  in  Panama,  who 
had  preceded  us  a  few  days,  long  enough  to  speak  the  ver- 
nacular of  mining. 

Hence  'Verna-onlarness.  rare-'. 
1717  Bailev  (vol.  II),   lernacularness,   Properness,  or 
Peculiarness  to  one's  own  Country, 

Vemacnlarism  (v3jnae-ki»?lariz'm).    [-I8M.] 
1.  A   vernacular  word,  idiom,  or  mode   of  ex- 


pression 
1846   Worcester  (citing  Q.  Rev,). 


1863    Npale  Ess.    i 


VERNAGE. 

I.iturgiol.  527  Wherever  the  Church.,  was  not  established 
till  a  late  period,  there  such  vernacularisms  are  scarcely,  or 
liot  at  all,  perceptible.  1873  F.  Hall  Mod.  Eng.  307  note, 
Ihe  more  of  such  vernacularisms  (as  '  belongings'!  we  call 
up  from  the  past,  the  better. 

2.  The  use  of  the  native  language. 

iSSo  Ecdesiologist  XI.  176  If  Rome  not  merely  allows,  but 
authorises  such  vernacularism,  who  can  forbid  us  to  emnlov 
our  own  Ecclesiastical  English  ? 

Vemacularity  (vamoeki/aoe-rTti).   [-1TY.] 
i      1.  The  lact  of    belonging    or  adhering   to  the 
vernacular  or  native  language. 

[184a  Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  Reid's  Wks.  1.  ico/2  note.  As 
the  expressions  are  scientific,  it  is  perhaps  no  loss  that  their 
technical  precision  is  gu.-irded  by  their  non.vernacularity.) 
1847  De  Quincev  in  Tail's  Maf.  XIV.  570  The  merit, 
which  justly  you  ascribe  to  Swift,  is  vemacularity ;  he  never 
.    forgets  his  mother-tongue  in  exotic  forms. 

2.  A  vernacularism. 

1867  Carlvle  E.  Irving  in  Reniin.  (1881)  1.  335  Rustic 
Annandale  begins  it,  with  its  homely  honesties,  rough  ver- 
.    nacularities,  .safe,  innocently  kind. 

Verna  cnlariza'tion.     [f.  next  -i-  -ation.] 

The  action  of  making,  or  fact  of  being  made,  verna- 
cular or  native  to  a  language. 

1873  F.  Hall  Mod.  Eng.  105  Thousands  of  word.s,.  .on  their 

first  appearance,  or  revival,  as  candidates  for  vernaculariza- 

tion,  must  have  met  with  repugnance. 

Vernacularize  (vajntckirflaraiz),  zi.  [f.  Ver- 

i    NACL'LARrt. -H-izE.]     /raw.  To  render  Or  tr.anslate 

into  the   native  speech   of  a   people;   to   make 

j    vernacular. 

'H'  ^^- 'i'*'>''-°''  in  Monthly  Rev.  XCIV.  384 The  Stephens, 
or  blephenses,  as  their  names  have.. been  vernacularized 
among  us.  1830  —  y/irf.  Sun:  Germ.  Poetry  III.  450 
Godfred  of  Strasburg,  who  vernacularized  Trystan  <?• 
Essylda.  l8«6  Songs  f,  Ball.  Cumbertd.  397  Prince  Louis 
Lucien  Buonaparte  employed  him  to  vernacularise  the  Song 
of  Solomon. 

Hence  Verna'cularized  ppl.  a. 

a  1874  in  A.  Somerville  Led.  Missions  xiii.  243  His  sanc- 
tified and  vernacularized  intellect  lives  in  the  numerous 
Tamil  works. 

Vemacnlarly  (vainse'kirflajli),  adv.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -Lv  i!.] 

1.  In  conformity  with  the  vernacular  manner ;  in 
the  native  or  mother  tongue. 

1808  Scott  Let.  23  Feb.  in  Lockhart,  To  expound  more 
vernacularly,  I  wrote  you.. a  swinging  epistle  of  and  con- 
cerning German  Romances.  1812  Ne:v  Monthly  Mag.  VI. 
298  He  sang  . .  very  vernacularly.  1840  Eraser's  Mag. 
XXI.  23  A  wonder  that  he,  a  Spaniard,  could  write  Eng- 
lish so  vernacularly.  1878  Maclear  Celts  viii.  (1879)  123 
The  family,  vernacularly  called   'muintir',  consisted  of 

brethren'. 

2.  With  or  among  the  people  of  a  particular 
country. 

1830  Macinn  in  Eraser's  Mag.  XX.  263  An  author  so  ver- 
nacularly popular  as  their  familiar  and  national  dramatist. 

t  Verna-culary,  a.  Obs.-^  [Irreg.  f.  Verna- 
cular a.  +  -Y.]    =  \  ERNACtll.AR  a.  2. 

1651  Urquhart  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  202  After  the  manner 
of  our  English  and  other  vernaculary  tongues. 

t  Vema-culate,  v.   U.S.  [Irreg.  f.  Veknacdi,- 

AB  a.  4-  -ATE  3.] 

1.  trans.  To  call  or  term  in  the  vernacular. 

1887  Semi-Tueekly  Tribune  IN.V.)  15  July  (Cent.),  Very 
large  Antwerp  '  patches  ',  as  they  are  vernaculated  by  the 
average  fruit-grower, 

2.  intr.  -To  use  vernacular  language. 
189s  in  Eunk's  Stand.  Did. 

Vemacule,  obs.  form  of  Vernicle. 

t  Vemacnle,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  veniacul- 
us:  see  Vebnaoulae  a.]   =  'Vernacular  a.  2. 

1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1. 1.  71  The  Syriac  Tongue  is  now 
nowhere  vernacule,  save  in  some  few  towns  about  Libanus. 
Ibid.  76  Mariana  Victorius  makes  three  Dialects  of  the 
Ethiopic  Tongue,  the  Vernacule,  the  Babylonic,  the  Sacred. 

t  Vema'Cnlize,  v.  Obs.-^  [See  prec.  and 
-iZE.]     trans.   =  Vernacularize  v. 

a  i8oa  A.  Geddes  Notes  Ps.  cvii.  42  (1807)  205  Tongue- 
tied,  lit.  mouth-shut :  which,  perhaps,  might  be  not  im- 
properly vernaculized. 

t  Vema'CnlonS,  a.  Obs.  [i.  \  .  vemdail-ns -. 
see  -00.S.] 

1.  a.    Low-bred,  scurrilous. 

1605  B.  JoNSON  Volpone  Ded.,  When  a  Name,  so  ful  of 
authority,,  .is. .become  the  lowest  scorne  of  the  age:  and 
tho.se  men.,  subject  to  the  petulancy  of  euery  vernaculous 
Orator,  that  were  wont  to  bee  the  care  of  Kings. 
b.  (Seequot.) 
1613  Cockeram  I,  Vernaculous,  a  yong  or  green  wit. 
o.  (See  quot.) 
1656  Blount  Glossogr.  (following  Cooper),  Vernaculous. 
that  IS  born  and  brought  up  in  our  own  house. 

2.  Of  products:   Indigenous,  native. 

i6o6  BiHNiE  Kirk-Buriall  (1833)  u  Where  gold  is  verna- 
culous and  plentifull.  1657  Tomlinson  Rtnou's  Disp.  388 
Some  of  them  are  exoticall,  not  easily  cicurabte  in  our  soyle, 
as  the  Cedar  of  Patestina  and  Lebanon  :  others  are  indeed 
Ve(r)naciilous,  but  altogether,  wild  and  Sylvestrian. 

3.  —  Vebwacular  a.  i  and  2. 

1658  Phillips  Did.  Ded.,  I  have,  .rendred  it.. worthy  of 
the  greatest  masteries  of  Rhetoricians  and  the  tongues  of 
our  Vernaculous  Oratours.  a  1681  Sir  T.  Browne  Tracts 
viii.  (1683)  130  The  common  Language,  which  besides  their 
vern.aculous  and  Mother  Tongues,  may  serve  for  commerce 
between  theni, 

tVernagfe.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  vemage,  vernace, 
vernache,  ad.  It.  vernaccia  'a  kind  of  strong  wine 
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like  malmesie  or  muskadine,  or  bastard  wine* 
(Florio,  i.SqS).  CUmed.h.  verfta^ttMtVt'/'nadumf 
vemachia.'\  A  strong  and  sweet  kind  of  white 
Italian  wine. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Merck.  T.  563  He  drinkith  ypocras,  clarre, 
and  vernage  Of  spices  hote,  to  eiicrese  his  corrage.  1390 
GowER  C(m/,  III.  8  In  stede  of  drinke  I  underfonge  A 
thogbt  so  swete  in  mi  corage,  Thae-  nevere  Pyment  iie 
vernage  Was  half  so  swete  forto  drinke.  c  1430  Two  Cook- 
ery-bks.  2a  Take«rnage,  oJ»er  strong  wyne  of  he  beste  l>at 
a  man  may  fynde  [etc.].  <:x46o  Play  Sacram.  428  They 
faryd  as  dronk  men  of  pymente  or  vernage,  c  1500  Coitn 
Blffvobots  Test.  339  Mahiiasyes,  Tires,  and  Rumneys,.. 
Vernage,  Cute,  and  Raspays  also. 

attrib,  a  1400  Sgr.  io7w  De^e  754  Ve  shall  have  rumney 
and  malmes\Tie,  Both  >-pocrasse,  and  veniage  wyne. 
So  +  Vernag-eUe.  a  variety  of  vernage.  Ohs."*^ 
c  1460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  118  The  namys  of  swete 
wynes  y  wold  >at  ye  them  knewe :  Vernage,  vernagelle, 
wyne  Cute,  pyment. 
Vernage,  Sc.  form  of  Wabnage  Obs, 
VernaSill,  -ylle,  obs.  forms  of  Vernicle, 
Vernal  (v3-inal),  a.  (and  sb^.     Also  6-7  ver- 
nall.     [ad.  L.  vcmdl-is  (rare),  f.  vermis  pertaining 
to  spring,  f.  trr  spring,  Ver  sby     So  OF.  and  F., 
Prov.,  Sp.,  Pg.  vernal  It.  vernah^ 

1.  Coming,  appearing,  happening,  occurring,  etc., 
in  spring,  a.  Vernal  equinox  (or  \  equinoctial) : 
see  Equinox  i  and  2. 

1534  More  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1308/1  The  xiiii.  daye 
after  theyr  vernall  Equinoctiall  in  the  euenynge.  1594 
Blun'devil  Exerc.  i.  xvi.  (1597)  151  The  beginning  of  Aries, 
which  is  called  the  vernal  Equinoxe,  160^  Topsell  Hist. 
Four-/,  Beasts  299  From  the  vernall  aequinoctiall  to  the 
summer  solstice.  1696  Whiston  The.  Earth  1,(1722)  39  At 
this  time,  the  Vernal  Equinox  is  on  the  pth  of  March.  1715  tr. 
Gregoiys  Astron.  iiizti^  I,  316  You  wdl  have  the  Longitude 
sought  from  the  Verrral  Equinox.  1796  H.  Hunter  St.- 
Pierre^s  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  J-  i5S  The  tides  at  our  vernal 
Equinox,  in  March,  rise  higher  than  those  of  September. 
1837  Brewster  Magmi.  216  During  the  three  months  be- 
tween the  vernal  equinox  and  the  summer  solstice,  i858 
LocKyES  Elem.  Astron.  §  171  The  days  and  nights  areeaual 
all  over  the  world  on  the  22d  of  March  and  the  cad  of 
September,  which  dates  are  called  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes. 

b.  In  general  use. 

1634  Sir  T,  Herbert  Trav.  4  Such  time  as  the  Sunne  is 
vernall,  [the  Island  of  Ferro]  becomes  exceeding  hot  and 
scalding.  1660  Sharrock  Vegetables^T.  Which  are  generall 
rules  for  vernall  and  autumnall  settings.  1709  T.  Robinson 
Vind.  Mosaick  Syst.  69  These  Worms  are.. ordained  for  the 
Food  of  the  Vernal  Birds,  such  as  the  Cuckow.  1769  Gray 
Installation  Ode  ti  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  vernal  shower. 
1787  Winter  Syst.  Husb.  54  The  vernal  heat  of  the  sun. 
i8jo  Combe  Syntax^  CoiisoL  i.  (Chandos  CI.)  139  'Twas  as  a 
vernal  evening  clos'd,  1842  J.  Wilson  Chr.  North  I.  244 
ThewholebuiTdingis..asfresh  as  if  just  washed  by  avernal 
shower.  187a  Yeats  Growth  Comm.  24  The  Babylonian 
pJain  was  subject  to  vernal  floods. 

C.  Med.  Of  affections  or  diseases. 

i8aa-7  Good  Stud.  Med.  (1829)  II.  134  The  vernal  agues 
generally  disappear  with  the  advance  of  summer.  1843  Sir 
T.  Watson  Lect.Princ.  ^  Pract.  Physic  I.  xl.  710  You  will 
hear  and  read  a  good  deal  of  vernal  intermittents,  and 
autumnal  intermittents, 

2,  Of,  pertaining  or  belonging  to,  the  spring- 
time ;  appropriate  to  the  spring ;  spring-like :  a. 
Of  weather,  scenery,  etc. 

1611  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Maid's  Trag.  i.  ii,  We  must  have  none 
here  But  vernal  blasts,  and  gentle  winds  appear,  1634  T. 
Johnson  tr.  Parens  Chirurg.  i.  xiiL  (1678)  18  Such  an  Air, 
,,if  it  have  avernal  temper,  is  good  against  alt  diseases. 
1646  Crashaw  Sos^.  d'Herode  xiv,  He  saw  a  vernall  smile 
sweetly  disfigure  Winters  sad  face,  1710  Prior  Truth  Sf 
Falsehood  8  The  purling  stream,  the  margin  green,.  With 
flowers  bedeck'd,  a  vernal  scene.  1778  Warton  Hist.  Eng. 
Poetry  II,  51  We  fondly  anticipate  a  long  continuance  of 
gentle  gales  and  vernal  serenity.  But  winter  returns  with 
redoubled  horrors,  i8aa  W.  Irving  Braced.  Hall  xix,  It 
was  a  beautiful  morning,  of  that  soft  vernal  temperature, 
that  seems  to  thaw  all  the  frost  out  of  one's  blood.  1847  Li. 
Hunt  Jar  Honey  ii.  (1848)  23  Both  heaven  and  hell  are  in 
it— the  freshest  vernal  airs,  with  the  depths  of  Tartarus. 
1871  B.  Taylor  ^a«S^  (1875)  II.  i.  i.  6  The  Alpine  meadows 
sloping,  vernal,  A  newer  beam  descends. 

trans/.  1869  Lowell  Under  the  PVilloivs  30  By  vernal 
Chaucer,  whose  fresh  woods  Throb  thick  with  merle  and 
mavis  all  the  year. 

b.    Vernal  season  y  the  season  of  spring. 

1644  Milton  Educat.  7  In  these  vernal  seasons  of  the 
yeer,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant.  1687  MifiCR  Gt. 
Fr.  Diet,  II,  The  Vernal  Season, or  the  Spring,  le  Printems. 
s8o6  Med.  Jrnl.  XV.  120  In  the  vernal  season.  1864  A. 
McKay  Hist.  Kilmarnock  296  In  the  vernal  season  of  the 
year. 

C.  In  miscellaneous  uses. 

I7a5  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Sallet,  They  also  make  an  excel- 
lent  Vernal  Pottage.  1764  Goldsm.  Trax>.  118  Whatever 
sweets  salute  the  northern  sky  With  vernal  lives,  that  blos- 
som but  to  die.  1817  Wordsw.  {title),  Vernal  Ode.  Beneath 
the  concave  of  an  April  sky  [etc).  1838  J.  L,  Stephens 
Trav.  Russia  67/1  Moscow  seemed  basking  in  the  mild 
climate  of  Southern  Asia,  rioting  in  its  brief  period  of  vernal 
existence.  1885  Patrb  Marius  I.  vi.  112  A  kind  of  mystic 
hymn  to  the  vernal  principle  of  life  in  things. 

d.  /g.  Suggestive  of  spring;  ha/ing  the  mild- 
ness or  freshness  of  spring ;  early,  youthful. 

1790  Coleridge  Moiwdy  Death  Chatterton  viii,  Ah  ! 
where  are  fled  the  charms  of  vernal  grace,  And  joy's  wild 
gleams,  light-flashing  o'er  thy  face?  1805  Foster  Ess, 
1.  i.  II  What  is  become  of  all  those  vernal  fancies,  which  had 
so  much  power  to  touch  the  heart  ?  i8s7  Southev  Funeral 
Song  Princess  Charlotte  17  Late  in  beauty's  vernal  bloom, 
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1844  Mrs.  Browning  Catarina  to  Camoens  ii.  When  I 
heard  you  sing  that  burden  In  my  vernal  days  and  bowers, 
1898  T.  Hardy  IVessex  Poems  100  Captain  and  Colonel, 
Sere  Generals,  Ensigns  vernal,  Were  there, 

3.  Of  flowers,  plants,  etc. :  Appearing,  coming 
up,  or  blooming  in  spring-time. 

169s  Ld,  Pkeston  Boeth.  in.  121  Fading  sooner  than  a 
vernal  Flower  1  17*8  Pope  Dune,  iii,  33  As  thick  as  bees 
o'er  vernal  blossoms  fly.  174a  Collins  Ode  to  Liberty  4 
The  youths,, .  Like  vernal  hyacinths  in  sullen  hue,  At  once 
the  bieath  of  fear  and  virtue  shedding.  xj^Med.  Jrnl.  II. 
491  A  Journal  kept  in  Spring  1798,  to  record  the  time  of 
flowering  of  several  vernal  plants.  1812  H.  &  J.  .Smith 
Horace  in  Lond.  65  The  wood  nymphs  crown'd  with  vern.1l 
ftow'rs. 

b.  In  specific  or  popular  names  of  flowers, 
plants,  or  grasses,  as  vernal  Croats^  cyclamen^ 
gentian^  sandwort,  sedge,  squill^  etc.  (see  quots. 
and  cf.  Spring  sb^  'j  c  a). 

1778  Encycl,  Brit.  (ed.  2)  III.  2311  The  varieties  of  the 
*vernal  crocus  are,  the  small  and  large  [etc.].  x88a  Garden 
i3  Mar.  188/3  ^h^  common  Vernal  Crocus,  .issopredomin* 
ant  among  spring  flowers,  1735  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Cyclamen^ 
Our  Botanists  reckon  upon  several  Sorts  of  this  Plant,  .as 
the  *Vernal  one ; . .  another  white  Vernal  single,  and  the 
small  Purple  Cyclamen.  1728  R.  Bradley  Diet.  Bot.,  Gen- 
iianella  minor  Verna,  the  smaller  *Vernal  Gentian.  1796 
Withering  Brit.  Plants  {tdi.  3)  II.  282, 1  thought  it  possible 
that  the  vernal  dwarf  Gentian . .  might  be  our  plant.  i88a 
Garden  18  Nov,  442/3  The  lovely  Vernal  Gentian.  1753 
Chambers*  Cycl,  Suppl.  s.v.  Orobus^  The  *vernal,  wood 
orobus,  with  a  pale  red  flower.  1731  Miller  Gard,  Diet. 
s.v.  OrobnSy  *Vernal  Purple-Wood  Bitter- Vetch.  1848 
Johns  IVeek  at  Lizard  303  Arenaria  verna,  variety 
Gerardi,  *Vernal  Sandwort,  is  a  small  plant  with  numerous 
needle-like  leaves,  and  star-like  flowers  of  the  most  dazzling 
white.  1859  Miss  Pratt  Brit.  Grasses  39  Order.  Cyper- 
aceae. ..*Vernal  Sedge, ..A  humble  plant  from  3-8  inches 
high.  1796  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  13  Veronica 
verna... *\exnsX  Speedwell.  1855  Miss  Pratt  Fio^uer.  PI. 
IV.  102  Vernal  Speedwell.  ..This  very  rare  Speedwell,  .has 
..pale  blue  flowers.  1796  Withering  Brit.  PL  II.  338 
Scilla  verna... *Vexn3.\  Squill.  [Grows  in]  meadows  and 
pastures.  183a  Johnston  in  Proc.  Berw,  Nat.  Club  I.  10 
It  was.. believed  that  the  vernal  squill  was  peculiar  to  the 
western  coasts  of  England.  1796  Withering  Brit.  Fl,  I! 
5  Callitriche  verna..  ,*Vernal  Stargrass.  Water  Starwort. 
Water  Fennel.  1855  Miss  Pratt  Flower.  PI.  II.  396  Calli- 
triche verna.     *Vernal  Water  Starwort. 

c.  Vernal  grass^  one  of  the  grasses  commonly 

cultivated  for  hay, 
i^6a  B.  Stillingfleet  Misc.  Tracts  {1791)  38a,  I  saw  this 

spring  a  meadow  not  far  from  Hampstead..  with  someof  the 
vernal  grass  and  the  corn  brome  grass.  1765  Museum  Rust. 
IV,  428  The  vernal,  or  spring  grass,  we  find  in  the  class 
Diandria  Digynia.  1799  J.  Robertson  Agric.  Perth  208 
The  meadow  fescue.. and  the  sweet  scented  vernal  grass 
(anthoxanthum  odoratum>.  i8oa  Med.  Jml.  VIII.  477  The 
vernal  grass  {Antlioxanthut/i  odoratum,  L.)  which  is  fre- 
quentljj  met  with  in  hay.  1857  Miller  Elem.  Chem.,  Org. 
489  This  substance  [i.e.  coumarinj  is  found.. in  the  sweet 
scented  vernal  grass,  to  which  much  of  the  fragrance  of  hay 
is  owing. 

d.  Sown  in  the  spring. 

179a  .\.  Young  Trazu  France  331  They  sow  here  a  vernal 
rye,  which  is  a  true  spring  corn,  that  will  not  succeed  if 
sown  in  autumn, 

4.  Comb.,  as  vernal-bearded ^  -seeming,  'tinc- 
tured adjs, 

1744  Akenside  Pleas.  Iiuag.  11.  104  The  melting  rain- 
bow's vernal-tinctured  hues.  1857  Whittier  Last  IValk 
Autumn 'w't  PiXiA  that  the  vernal-seeming  breeze  Mocked 
faded  grass  and  leafless  trees.  1874  L.  Morris  Old  Maytide 
iii,  Here  be  stalwart  youths  and  lissome,  honest-eyed  and 
vernal  bearded. 

5.  ellipt.  OT  ^"i  sb.  fa.  The  vernal  season ;  the 
spring.    Obs.~^, 

1654  E.  Johnson  IVonder'Work.  Provid.  106  The  vernall 
of  the  yeare  1637.  being  now  in  his  prime. 
b.    =  Vernal  grass  (see  3  c  above). 

1771  Young  Farjtier's  Tour  East  Eng.  II.  256  The  grass 
has  consisted  chiefly  of  the  holchus, .,a  little  meadow  fox 
tail,  and  great  poa:.,it  is  remarkable  that  no  vernal  has 
appeared.  1834  Brit.  Husb.  I,  514  Anthoxanthum  odora- 
turn,  or  sweet-scented  vernal,  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  our 
grasses.  1908  Animal Manogem.  114  The  aroma  of  good 
hay  is  due  to  the  aromatic  grasses  contained  in  it,  Sweet 
Vernal  being  the  variety  which  is  mainly  responsible. 
C.  //.  Seeds  of  vernal  grass.  rare~^, 

17S4  Trans.  Soc,  Arts  II.  60  Mix  the  Vernals  and  Hay 
seeds  together. 

Hence  Terually  adv.    rare. 

jjzy  Bailey  (vol.  II),  Vemally,  according  to  or  in  the 
Spring  of  the  Year.  x^8  Ainger  Let.  in  Sichel  /,yt  (1906) 
xiii.  235  He  thinks  the  Tweens  are  also  vernally  cleaning 
themselves. 

Verna "lity,    rare.    [f.  Vernal  a.  +  -ity.] 

f  1,  The  'spring-time'  i?/" something.  Obs. 

1639  Wotton  in  Relig.  (1672)  477,  I  was  then  surprized 
with  an  advertisement  from  Court,  of  the  death  of . .  my 
dear  nephew,  in  the  vernality  (as  I  may  term  it)  of  his 
employments  and  fortunes. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1896  Agric.  Gaz.  iB  May  470/1  Vernality  expresses  that 
property  of  rich  and  shaded  pasture  land  wnicli  makes  them 
a  lovely  green,  with  tender  and  close  clustering  spring 
shoots, 

Ve'rnalizef  ^-  rare.  [f.  as  prec. -i- -ize.]  trans. 
To  render  vernal  or  spring-like. 

1830  Erasers  Mag.  I,  500  By  the  amenity  of  their  smile 
and  their  dallying  jocundity,  irradiating  and  vernalising 
whatever  that  smile  and  jocundity  consecrate  by  tipping  and 
touching.  1898  W.Watson  Poems,  Lines  Richmond  Park 
165  The  stored  sunlight  in  your  hair  and  eyes  Would 
vernalise  November,  and  renew  the  aged  year. 
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t  Ve'rnancy,  Obsr"^  [See  next  ami  -ANCY.] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  vemant. 

1669  Addr.hope/ulyng.  Gentry  0/ Eng.  t\\^  that  expect.s 
after  a  deluge  the  same  vernancy,  disposition  and  order, 
the  soil  was  before  adorn'd  with. 

VeTHant,  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  Also  5  ver- 
nand,  6  veruaunte,  varuaunt,  [a.  OK.  vernant 
vernal,  ad.  L.  vemant-,  vernans,  pres.  pple.  of 
vcrndre  to  flourish,  be  verdant.] 

1.  Flourishing  or  growing  in,  or  as  in,  spring, 

c  1440  York  Myst.  XXV.  498  Hayll  !  vyolett  vernand  with 
swete  odoure.  1513  Bkadshavv  St.  IVetburge  1.  606  A.. 
plante,  Whiche  dayly  encreased  by  sufl'eraunce  deuyne, 
Merueylously  growynge  in  her,  fresshe  and  varnaunt.  Ibid. 
2808  Whiche  tree  to  this  day,  endurynge  all  the  yere,  By 
inyracle  is  vernaunle,  fresshe,  green,  and  clere,  \t^  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W,  de  W,  1531)  83  A  floure,  whan  it  is  fresshe,  ver- 
nant &  newe, ..is  moche  delectable  &  swete.  1567  Tur- 
BERViLE  Poems  no  Vernant  flowers  that  appeere  To  clad 
the  soile  with  mantell  newe.  1615  Brathwait  Strappado, 
etc.  (1878)  316  The  tree  sent  out  her  Branches,  which  did 
couer  their  corps  with  vernant  blossoms.  1667  Milton  P.L. 
X.  679  Else  had  the  Spring  Perpetual  smil'd  on  Earth  with 
vernant  Flours,  1728-30  Thomson  Spring  81  The  pene. 
trative  Sun.. sets  the  steaming  Power  At  large,  to  wander 
o'er  the  vernant  Earth.  iS^z  Eraser's  Mag.  XXVI.  80  The 
vernant  branches  feel  the  breeze,  /bid.  82  The  cool  delicious 
shade  Of  vernant  oak. 

trans/,  and^^.  1607  Brewer  Lingua  i.  i.  Aiiijb,  Oft 
haue  L.embelisht  my  entreatiue  phrase  With  smelling 
flowres  of  vernant  Rhetorique,  1615  Brathwait  Strappado, 
etc.  (1878)  317  Let  not  your  vernant  bosome  so  retaine,  all 
comfort  from  the  oat-pipe  of  a  Swaine.  1661  Bp.  Rust 
Origen  Hf  his  Opinions  89  The  excellencie  of  the  vernant 
youth  and  spring  of  the  renewed  world. 
b.  Freshly  green;  verdant. 

1594  WiLLOBiE  Avisa  (1880)  97  The  flowring  hearbes,  the 
pleasant  spring,  That  deckes  the  fieldes  with  vernant  hew. 
i6ai  Brathwait  Nat.  Embassie  3  Should  I  not.. garnish 
her  with  Flora's  vernant  hue  ? 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  spring  ;  vernal. 

1654  Gavton  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  211  The  Trees,  .were  so 
closely  interwoven,  that  the  vernant  and  asstivall  Sunne 
beames  could  not  pierce  their  rare  imbroydery. 

3.  Of  or  forming  the  *  spring-time  *  of  life. 

1794  W.  RoBEitTs  Looker-on  III.  381  The  green  platform 
of  our  vernant  years. 

+  VeTnate,  v.  Obs."-^  [f.  L.  verndt-,  ppl.  stem 
of  vcrndre  (see  prec.).]  intr.  (See  quot.) 

16*3  CocKERAM  I,  Vernate,  to  wax  young  againe. 

Vernation  (vam^'Jan).  [In  sense  i  ad,  mod.L. 
verndtio  (Linnieus),  f.  L.  verndre  :  see  Vebnant 
a.  (So  F.  vernation.)  In  sense  2  directly  f.  L. 
verndt',  ppl.  stem  of  vemdreJ] 

1,  Bot.  The  arrangement  or  formation  of  the 
leaves  of  plants  or  fronds  of  ferns  in  the  bud  ;  the 
manner  in  which  the  rudimentary  or  unexpanded 
leaves  are  disposed  ;  prefoliation. 

1793  Martyn  Lang.  Bot.,  Foliatio,  foliation,  vernation, 
or  leafing,  i8a9  Lindlev  Syn.  Brit.  Flora  88  Prunus, 
vernation  convolute,  /bid.,  Cerasus,  vernation  con- 
duplicate.  1830  —  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  157  The  vernation  of 
both  the  calyx  and  petals.  1857  P,  H.  Gosse  Omphalos  131 
The  green  and  leafy  arches  were  once  coiled  up  in  a 
circinate  vernation,  188a  Vines  Sachs*  Bot.  428  The  leaves 
of  Ferns  are  usually  characterised  by  a  circinate  vernation. 

2.  Vegetable  growth  or  development,  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  spring,  rare  or  Obs. 

i8a7  Steuart  /Planter's  G.  (1828)  320  The  season  of 
vernation  erelong  will  come  on,  the  leaves  will  be  enlarged, 
and  assume  a  far  deeper  and  more  lively  green.  1867  A*  L. 
Adams  IVand.  Nat.  /ndia  68  From  the  earliest  appearance 
of  Vernation  in  March  up  to  the  end  of  May. 

Verne,  obs.  var.  Fekn  sb."^  (windlass). 

f  Verne,  obs.  var.  ume  Run  v. 

a  IMS  MS.  Rawl.  B,  320  fol.  32  J>at  alle  ben  certein  in 
euenche  contreie  f>at  te  foreseide  peine  sal  verne  [F.  curra\ 
grefiiche. 

Vemeuk  (vaanz/k),  V.  S.  African  slang.  Also 
vinook.  [ad.  Cape  Du.  verneuken  (also  in  W, 
Flem.,  with  variant  tv/-w«>^^«/).]  trans.  To  cheat, 
humbug,  swindle. 

1871  Cape  Mont/tly  Mag.  III.  46  (Pettman),  How  Hend- 
rick  enjoyed  verneuking  the  Boer.  1905  D.  Blackburn 
R.  Hartley,  Prospector  xiii,  So  you  have  verneuked  me? 
1009  R.  CuLLUM  Compact  xviii.  213  He  has  vinooked  the 
Kaffir  chiefs  into  granting  large  concessions. 

Hence  Verneu'ker.  Also  Verneu'kering'  vbl. 
sb.,  Yerneu'kery  [a.  Cape  Du.  vemciU'cn'c.'] 

1896  in  IVestm.  Gaz.  4  July  8/1  But  we  women  of  South 
Africa  despise  such  maudlin  verneukery.  1900  Sir  J. 
Robinson  Li/e  Time  S.  A/rica  vii.  185  Hence  arose  the 
practice  of  *  verneukering  '—by  which  buyer  and  seller  each 
sought  to  get  the  better  of  the  other.  1905  D.  Blackburn 
R.  Hartley  xiii,  Do  you  take  me  for  a  Boer  verneuker  ? 

Vernice,  obs.  form  of  Varni3H  sb.'^ 
Vernicle  (va-mik*!).  Forms  :  a,  4,  8-9  ver- 
nicle, 4  fernyclo,  4-6  vernycle.  3.  5  verna- 
cul(l,  -cule,  vernakill,  -kylle,  5-9  vernacle, 
6  varnacle.  [a.  AF.  and  OF.  vernicle,  =  OF. 
veron{n)icle,  varr.  of  veronique,  ad.  med.L.  veron- 
ica  the  sudarium  of  St.  Veronica :  see  Veeonica  '^ 
and  cf.  Veronicle,  Vebonique.  On  the  change 
of  -ique  to  -icle  see  the  note  to  Chbonicle  sb^ 

1.  The  picture  or  representation  of  the  face  of 
Christ  said  to  be  impressed  upon  the  handkerchief 
or  sudarium  of  St.  Veronica  (see  2);  any  similar 
picture  of  Christ's  face,  esp,  one  engraved,  painted, 
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or  worked  upon  a  vessel,  garment,  ornament,  etc., 
used  for  religious  or  devotional  purposes ;  an  orna- 
ment or  token  bearing  this  as  worn  by  pilgrims. 

a.  136a  Langl,  p.  Pi.  A.  VI.  14  Moni  Cros  on  his  cloke 
and  kei^es  of  Rome,  And  Jw  vernicle  [C.  fernycle]  bi-fore 
for  men  schulde  him  knowe.  ^  1386  Chaucer  ProL  685 
Swiche  glarynge  eyen  hadde  he  as  an  hare,  A  vernycle 
hadde  he  sowed  vp  on  his  cappe,  1467  Paston  Lett.  Suppl. 
1 1 1  Sly  master  gaff  her  a  gret  sygnnet  of  goolde  with  the 
vernycle.  17*6  Bailev  (ed.  3).  i8»S  Fosbrokb  Encyd. 
Antiq.  (1843)  II.  805  The  Vernicle,  or  Veronique,..or  face 
of  Christ,  miraculously  impressed  upon  a  handkerchief. 
1853  Rock  Ch.  of  Fathers  \\\.  x.  438  A  medal  stamped 
with  the  vernicle  showed  the  pilgrim*  had  visited  Rome. 
1901  Athenxum  27  July  131/3  The  vernicle,  or  face  of  our 
Lord,  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  paten. 

&.  1x1400  Le^.  Rood{iS-ji)  170O  vernaculetz/.r.  vernacul], 
i  honoure  him  and  the,  pat  ^e  made  (wrow  his  preuite. 
£1450  in  Maiti.  Ciub  Misc.  III.  204  Item  a  tabill  of  the 
vernakill  in  thevestre.  1473  It^iii o/Be/aske {Somerset  Ho.), 
My  newe  chalice  with  a  patent  of  siluer,  the  crucifix  in  the 
foote  of  the  same  chalice  gilt  and  the  vernacle  upon  the 
same  patent  gilt.  1516  in/i  ofGrene  (ibid.),  Lytle  masser  of 
syluer  and  gylt  with  the  vernacles  bed  in  the  bothom.  1536 
in  E.  Ledwich  Antiq.  Sarisb.  (1771)  202_  A  cope  of  Green 
cloth  of  gold,  with  a  goodly  Orphery,  having  in  the  Morse  a 
Vernacle.  1534  in  Peacock  Eng.  Ch.  Furniture  (1866J  196 
Item  a  Masar  with  a  sengle  band  with  a  prynt  of  the  ver- 
nacle in  the  bothom.  i7»i  Bailkv.  1849  Rock  Ch.  0/ 
Fathers  i.  iii.  I.  253  A  large  conve.x  piece  of  fine  crystal, 
-showing  beneath  it  the  vernacle  or  face  of  our  divine 
Redeemer.  1901  E.  Hoskins  Horae  B.  Marix  Virg.  125 
ttr.  text  of  1510),  The  pope  John  the  xxii.  .hath  granted 
unto  all  them  that  devoutly  say  this  prayer  beholdmg  the 
glorious  visage  or  vernacle  of  our  Lord  v  thousand  days  of 
pardon.  Ibid.  127  A  devout  orison  to  the  blessed  vernacle 
of  our  Lord. 

2.  The  cloth  or  kerchief,  alleged  to  have  be- 
longed to  St.  Veronica,  with  which,  according  to 
legend,  the  face  of  Christ  was  wiped  on  the  way 
to  Calvary,  and  upon  which  His  features  were 
miraculously  impressed. 

This  cloth  IS  iJreserved  at  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  and  is 
venerated  as  a  relic. 

a  1400  Stac.  Rome  59  Whon  l?e  vernicle  schewed  is,  Gret 
pardoun  forsot>e  her  is.  1517  Torkingtom  Pilgr.  (1884)  33 
We  cam  to  the  howse  of  Veronica,,  .wher  as  our  biyssyd 
Savyor  impressyd  the  >-mage  of  hys  Face  in  byr  wymple 
whiche  ys  at  Rome.  And  it  ys  callyd  tber  the  Vernacle. 
15J6  Piigr.  Per/.  (W.  dc  W.  1531)304  Y«  blessed  relyke  the 
Vernacle,  whiche  is  the  very  similitude  &  imprynte  of  thy 
blcs«d  &  gloryous  vysage.  1581  J.  ]^v.\.\.  H addon's  A  ns^v. 
Osor.  460  The  Vernycle  wherewith  Christen  face  was  wyped 
is  shewed  in  S.  Peters  Church  at  Rome,  a  1648  Ld.  Herbkrt 
Hen,  V'lll  (1683)  625  He  would  ask  leave  to  see  the  Ver- 
nacle; which  he  said,  was  the  picture  of  Christ  given  to 
Women  by  himself  as  be  went  to  death.  1^7  W.  Hughes 
Man  of  Sin  It.  iii.  51  A  large  Handkerchief,  or  Towel,., 
whereunto,  with  many  others,  they  put  up  this  devout 
Orizon :  namely,  to  the  Holy  Vernacle,  as  they  christen  it. 
Ibid.  52  The  most  holy  Face,  .Imprinted  on  a  Snow-white 
Cloth  by  th'  Power  above.  And  on  the  Vernacle  bestow'd,  as 
Pledge  of  Love.  1845  J.  Saunoeks  Cabinet  Pict.  Eng. 
Life.  Cftaucer  14  Thus  originated  the  Sudarium  or  holy 
kerchief — the  Veronica — and,  by  corruption,  the  vernicle, 

Vernioo-se,  a.  BoL  ran-'^.  [ad.  mod.L. 
vernuos'USy  f.  med.L.  vcrnic-ium  Varnish  j*.'] 
'Covered  with  a  natural  varnish '  (TV^OJ.  ^(»^, 
1866). 

Vernier  (vauniai).  [From  the  name  of  the 
inventor,  Paul  P'ernier  (1580-1637),  a  French 
mathematician,  who  described  it  in  a  tract  on  the 
Quadraftt  Nouveau  de  Maikimatiques  published 
in  1631.] 

1.  A  device,  consisting  of  a  short  movable  scale, 
by  which  more  minute  measurements  may  be 
readily  obtained  from  the  divisions  of  the  gradu- 
ated scale  of  astronomical,  sur\*eying,  or  other 
mathematical  instruments  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Sometimes  erroneously  cajled  a  Nonius  (q.v.). 

1766  Instruct,  for  Hadley's  Quadrant  17  A  scale  of 
divisions  graduated  on  the  chamfered  edge  or  sloped  side 
of  the  index,  which  scale  i-s  called  the  vernier.  1774  M. 
Mackenzie  Maritime  S/trv,  28  It  would  likewise  be  an 
Advantage  if  the  Vernier  was  made  to  ^ive  every*  Minute  of 
a  Degree,  in  place  of  four  or  five,  as  in  most  Theodolites. 
1798  P/u'I.  Trans.  LXXXVIIL  473  Another  small  slip  of 
ivory  is  placed  at  each  end  of  the  arm,  serving  as  a  vernier, 
and  subdividing  these  divisions  into  five  parts.  18x5  J.  Smith 
Panoranta  Set.  ^  Art  II.  26  The  scale  of  variation  is 
furnished  with  an  instrument  called  a  vernier  or  nonius, 
1856  Kane  Arct.  Expior.  I.  xiii.  144  Though  I  had  much 
clear  weather  we  barely  succeeded  by  magnifiert  in  reading 
the  verniers.  1888  Rutley  Rock- Forming  Min,  18  For 
very  exact  work,  the  circle  may  be  divided  to  half  degrees, 
and  a  \-emier  may  be  employed. 

2.  attrib,  and  Como.,  as  vernur  circle^  division^ 
pitce^platey  scale,  etc. 

PsX-^  with  the  names  of  instruments  or  tools  having  a 
vernier  -scale  or  attachment,  as  vernier  caliper^  compass^ 
transit  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.). 

17W  Encyct.  Brit.(cd.^)  II.  587/2  The  first  divbionof  the 
vernier  piece  marked  15.  1797  Ibid.  XVUL644/1  l^emicr 
scale^  a  scale  excellently  adapted  for  the  graduation  of 
mathematical  instruments.  1843  Penny  Cyiri  XXVI.  267/1 
In  order  to  read  off  the  hundredths  of  an  inch  which  the 
vernier  zero  advances  beyond  any  tenth  in  the  scale,  we 
have  merely  to  see  what  vernier  division  comes  nearest  to  a 
division  of  the  scale.  i86a  Catal,  Internat.  Exhib.^  Brit. 
11.  No.  2947,  The  vernier  plate  is  carried  on  four  arms,  and 
a  diagonal  brace.  Ibid.^  1  he  horizontal  limb,  vernier  circle, 
&c.  1884  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.  925/2  Vernier  Scale 
tight  {Rijfe)^  a  hind  sight  with  a  vernier  scale  for  accurate 
adjustment.    1884  F.  J.  Britten  Hootch  ^  Clockm,  148  To 


I  the  bottom  of  ihe  itock  of  a  Vernier  slide  guage  he  attaches 
;    a  spring. 

+  Ve'rnile,  «.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  verniU.  [ad. 
L.  vcrntliSf  f.  vcrna  a  home-born  slave.]  Servile, 
slavish. 

1623  Cockeram  1,  Vcmill^  slauish.  17*7  Bailey.  1843 
De  Quiscv  in  Blackiv,  Mag.  LIV.  60  This  scandal  of 
Roman  society  was  not.. a  pure  product,  from  the  vernile 
scurrility  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  Roman  writers. 

t  Venii"lity,  Obs.  [ad.  L.  vcyniiitds,  f.  ver- 
nllis :  see  preo.  and  -!ty.]     Servility,  slavishness. 

1623  CocKEKAM  I,  Verniiitie,  slauery.  1656  Blount 
Ciossogr.^  V'ernilityy  flattering,  servile  or  slavish  behavior. 
1665  Evelyn  Let.  to  Sir  P.  Wyche  20  June,  I  conceive  the 
reason  both  of  additions  to  and  the  corruption  of  the 
English  language  ..  has  proceeded  from  ..  affectation  of 
travellers,,,  vernility  &  mincing  of  citizens,  pulpits,  political 
remonstrances,  . .  &c.  1788  H.  Clarke  Sch,  Candidates 
(1877)  9  Oh,  the  stupidity  and  vernility  of  mankind,  that 
there  should  be  permitted  such  an  abuse  of  power  in  the 
world,  as  either  a  public  or -domestic  Gynecocracy ! 

Vemish,  obs.  form  of  Varnish  sb.^  atidz'. 

II  Vernix.  Obs,  rare.  [med.L. :  see  Varnish 
shy\     Varnish. 

1573  Art  of  Limniing  9  To  make  a  kynde  of  colouring 
called  Vernix  wherewith  you  may  vernishe  golde,  siluer,  or 
any  other  colour  or  payntinges. 

t  Vernon,  error  for  Vernal  a.  Obs. 

1658  R.  FRANCKiVi7r//(.  Mem.  (1694)  1  The  Vernon  Ingress 
smil'd  a  Blessing,  when  she  sent  the  melodious  Harmony  of 
Birds  to  melt  the  Air.  Ibid.  127  The  Race  of  Salmon, 
especially  the  Female  in  the  Vernon  ^Equinox,  is  for  the 
most  part.. casting  against  the  rapid  Streams. 

VernysouJi,  Sc.  form  of  Wabnison  Obs. 
f  Ve'rol.    Obs,  rare.    Also  7   veroU.      [a.   F. 
virole,  doublet  of  variolc  Variola.] 

1.  French  pox  ;  syphilis. 

1596  Harisgton  Metam.Ajax  ProL  Bj,  He  met  a  french 
Surgeon. .y'  cured  him  both  of  that  and  the  Verol,  y'  he 
had  before  in  his  priorums. 

2.  (See  quot.)   rare-^, 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  238/1  The  Veroll,  the  Web, 
are  two  Diseases  in  the  eyes  of  Hawks,  some  call  them  the 
Pynne ;  they  do  proceed  from  Rume, 

So"  t  Verola  [of.  Cat.  verola\.    - prec.  i.  Obs,"^ 

1600  Breton  PasquiVs  Passe  <V  Passeth  Not  Wks. 
(Grosart)  I.  9/1  From.  .The  French  Verola. and  the  English 
feuer, .  .The  blessed  Lord  of  heau*n  deliuer  me. 

Verona  (vi'r<?a*na).     [a.  It.  Verona  :  see  def.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  city  in  northern  Italy  used 
attrib.  to  designate  articles  found  or  produced  in, 
or  associated  with,  the  locality,  as  Verona  brown^ 
eirthf  green,  serge,  etc.  (see  qnots.). 

1726  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3)  s.v.  Peach,  Verona  (peachj. 
183s  G.  Field  Chromatography  129  The  greens  called 
Verona  green,  and  Verdetio,..are  similar  native  pigments 
of  a  warmer  colour.  1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  619  Verona 
green  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  mineral  called  green  earth. 
1850  Ansted  E/em.  GeoL^  Min,,  etc.  §  435  HLsingerite,. . 
Verona  earth,  Nonlronite,..are  also  impure  silicates  of 
(iron).  1858  S1M.MONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Verona,$erge,  a  thin 
worsted  and  cotton  fabric.  It  is  also  made  of  mohair  and 
cotton,  and  of  various  colours.  1889  Cent.  Diet,  s.v.  Broivn^ 
Verona  broum,  a  pigment  used  by  artists  in  oil-painting. 
It  is  a  calcined  ferruginous  earth,  of  a  reddish-brown  tone. 

2.  einpt,  (See  quot.) 

1904  Tailor  9f  Cutter  4  Aug.  480/2  Veron/i,  a  thin  make 
of  woollen  material  with  a  cotton  warp,  having  a  blight 
twill;  used  for  linings. 

Veronal  {ve-r^kl).  Chem,  [a.  G.  veronal.'\ 
Diethyl-malonyl-urea,  a  white  crystalline  substance 
used  as  a  hypnotic.     Also  attrib, 

1903  Merck's  Ann,  Rep.  XVII.  183  Veronal  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  a  large  number  of  noted  public  and 
private  hospitals,  1^0^  Lancet  23  Jan.  223/2  A  box  of  vero- 
nal cachets,  each  containing  eight  grains, 

Veronese,  a.  and  sb,  [a.  It.  Veronese :  see 
Verona  and  -ese.] 

A.  adj\  Of  or  belonging  to,  made  in  or  ob- 
tained from,  Verona  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

17S7  tr.  Keyslcrs  TraxK  III.  181  Four  hundred  and  fifty 
Veronese  feet.  1776  in  Encyct.  Brit.  (1780)  VI.  4124/2  'Ihe 
Vicentine  and  Veronese  lavas  and  volcanic  ashes.  1833  C. 
Redding  tlist.  Mod.  Wines  (1851)  278  Even  a  wretched 
Veronese  wine,  .is  called  *  vino  santo  '.  1885  Encyct,  Brit. 
XIX.  88/1  Veronese  earth  or  terra  verde,  a  form  of  ochre. 
1888  Ibid.  XXIV.  171/2  Many  good  pictures  of  the  Veron- 
ese schooL  iB^  Cent.  Diet,  s.v.  Creen,  Veronese  green, 
R  pigment  consisting  c^  hydrated  chromium  sesquioxid.. . 
Also  called  viridian. 

B,  sb.  1.  Thenativesor  inhabitants  of  Verona. 
Also  as  sing. 

1757  tr.  Keyslef's  Trav.  II  1. 176  The  Veronese  might  justly 
erect  statues  to  other  illustrious  persons.  1843  Penny  Cycl. 
XXVI.  2^3/iThe  revolutionists. .threatened  the  other  pro- 
vinccs  which  remained  in  obedience  to  the  senate,  and  e.spe- 
cially  the  Veronese.  1873  'Ouida'  Pasearel  I.  56  The 
Veronese  used  to  call  me  L'Uccello. 

2.  The  form  of  Italian  spoken  in  Verona. 

187a  RusKtN  Fors  Ciav.  II.  xix.  11  Some  talk  followed, 
of  cold  and  heat,  and  anything  else  one  knew  the  Italian 
for,  or  could  understand  the  Veronese  for  (Veronese  being 
more  like  Spanish  than  Italian). 

II  Veronica  ^  (v/rp-nika).  [med.L.  veronica 
(whence  also  Sp.  and  Pg.  veronica,  K.  vironique), 
app.  from  the  name  of  St.  Veronica.] 

1.  Bot,  A  large  genus  of  scrophulariaceous 
plants  (herbs  or  shrubs)  having  leafy  stems  and 
blue  (rarely  white  or  pink)  flowers  borne  in 
racemes  or  spikes. 


Many  .species  are  indigenous  to  the  British  Isles  and  are 
commonly  called  Speedwell.  Others  are  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  their  foliage  and  flowers. 

1527  Andrew  tr.  Brunsivyke's  Distyll.  Waters  11.  Ixxix. 
F  ij/2  A  dragma  of  pouder  of  ye  same  iierbe  Veronica.  1578 
LvTE  Dodoens  27  'ihe  Female  Veronica  is.. much  weaker, 
and  not  so  good  as  the  Male.  1657  S.  Pukchas  Pol.  Flying 
Ins.  I.  XV.  92  Ordinarily  they  gather  not  of  many  little  or 
small  flowers,  as.. Veronica.  166^  Evklyn  Kal.Hort.dy 
May.  Flowers  in  Prime..  .Valerian,  Veronica  double  and 
single.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Veronica,  the  Herb 
Fluellin,  or  Speed-well,  good  for  Wounds  and  to  provoke 
Sweat.  1753  Chambers's  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v..  The  common 
small  procumbent  Veronica,  called  male  Speedwell.  1796 
WirHKHiNG  Brit.  PI.  (ed.  3)  II.  15  Brooklime,..and  some 
other  species  of  Veronica,  afford  nourishment  to  the  Papilio 
cinxia.  1833  B  ness  Bunsen  in  Hare  Life  (1879)  I.  ix.  377 
For  the  first  time  in  Italy  I  found  my  mother's  favorite 
veronica.  1834  Mrs.  Somkrville  Conner,  Phys.  Sci.  275 
The  primrose,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  or  the  veronica  which 
adorn  our  meadows. 

attrib.  1868  J.  T.  Burgess  Eng.  Wild  Fl.  42  One  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  Veronica  tribe. 

b.  With  distinguishing  epithets,  as  earth-oak, 
field,  foreign  veronica.     Cf.  Speedwell  b. 

1846-50  A.  Wood  Class-bk.  Bot.  406  Veronica  arvensis. 
Field  Veronica.  Corn  Speedwell.  1847  Darlington  ^**t£r. 
U'eeds,  etc.  (i860)  227  V,  peregrina...¥ore\^vi  Veronica. 
Purslane  Speedwell.  Neckweed.  1856  Delamer  Fl.  Card. 
(i36i)  105  Veronica  Chajuxdrys,  or  Earth-Oak  Veronica 
(from  the  shape  of  its  leaves). 

2.  a.  With  a  and  pi.  A  plant  or  species  of  the 
genus  Veronica. 

1855  Poultry  Chron.  III.  38/1  To  make  the  garden  gay, 
the  following  roots  may  be  planted  out  either  in  beds  or 
patches :  American  cowslips, . .  veronicas,  wall-flowers.  i88z 
Garden  6  May  317/3  Tall  Veronicas  will  now  need  tying 
up.  1899  R.  Bridges  Idle  Floivers  Poems  (1912)  353  Blue- 
eyed  Veronicas  And  grey-faced  Scabious. 

b.  In  pi.  with  the.  The  various  species  which 
compose  this  genus. 

1856  Delamer  Fl.  Gard.  (1861)  105  The  Veronicas  [have] 
..something  graceful,  feminine,  and  fragile  in  their  aspect. 

Vero'nica  '-*.  [Proper  name :  see  Vernicle.] 
=  Vernicle  i  and  2. 

In  quot.  i8i2  stressed  Verotti'ca. 
_  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  15  Jan.  1645,  The  Zitelle..  walked 
in  procession  to  St.  Peter's,  where  the  Veronica  wasshcw'd. 
i7»8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  Veronica's  are  Imitations  of  that 
celebrated  Original  one,  preserv'd  with  great  Veneration  at 
St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  1788  Gibbon  Decl,  ^  Fall.  xlix.  V. 
94  The  veronica  of  Rome,  or  Spain,  or  Jerusalem,  which 
Christ  in  his  agony  and  bloody  sweat  applied  to  his  face. 
i8ia  Gary  Dante,  Parad.  xxxi.  95  Like  a  wight,  Who  haply 
from  Croatia  wends  to  see  Our  Veronica.  1855  Milman 
Lat.  Chr.  ix.  viii.  IV.  2i4The  Pope. .showed  him  the  Ver- 
onica, and  allowed  him  to  touch  the  holy  face  of  the  Lord. 

iransf.  1788  Encyct.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  I.  24  It  is  disputed 
whether  the  Veronica  of  Montreuil,  or  the  granite  obelisk 
mentioned  by  Gori,  be  Abrojcascs. 

+  Verouicle.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  veron{ii)icie : 
see  Vernicle.]   <=  Vernicle. 

t^..  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  170  O  vernacule  \Addit.  MS, 
veronicle],  i  honoure  him  and  the,  pat  J>e  made  Jiorow  his 
preuite.  c  1450  MS.  Hart.  I4g  fol.  276  Here  aftyr  foloweth 
a  story  of  \)t.  veronycle. 

tVeroniane.  Obs,  rare.  Also  7  veronicke. 
[a.  OK.  and  later  F.  veronique  Veronica  2  ] 
=-.  Vernicle  i.     Also  fig* 

1624  Gataker  Transubst.  95  The  veronicke  or  the  print 
of  Christs  face  in  a  toweL  a  x-jxx  Ken  Psyche  Poet.  Wks. 
1721  IV,  222  My  soul.  Lord,  thy  Veronique  make,  That 
1  may  thy  Resemblance  take.     i8as  (see  Vernicle  1  aj. 

+  VeTOny.  Obs."^  Also  weroni,  veroni.  [a. 
AF.  or  OF.  *z'ir/'(7«;V:— med.L.  veronica,']    —  prec. 

n  1300  Cursor  M.  18859  O  suilk  a  moder,  wel  slik  a  child, 
Wit  fair  wisage  and  modes  mild,  It  es  sene  be  J?e  weroni 
[v.rr.  veroni,  verony]. 

t  VerpO'rt.  Obs.  [f.  the  Du.  personal  name 
VerpoortoT  Verport."]  A  class  of  tulips  (see  cjuots.). 

1796  C.  Marshall  Garden,  xix.  (1813)  380  The  plain  tulips 
..are  called  whole  blowers,  or  breeders;  and  accordingly 
as  they  break  into  other  colours,  stripes  and  variegations, , . 
are  denominated  and  classed  into  baguettes,  bybloemensy 
vcrports,  and  bizarres,  1614  Loudon  Encyct.  Gard.  (ed.  2) 
E32  The  Dutch  florists  class  their  late-blowing  tulips  as 
under : . .  Prime  baguets,. .  Baguets  Kigaut's, .  .Incomparable 
Verports. 

tVerguere.  Obs,  [Ultimately  (prob.  through 
an  obs.  ¥.*verqt4ere')  ad.  DxL.vcrkeerixn  the  comb. 
verkeer-bord,  f  -berd)  backgammon,  f.  verkeeren 
to  turn  round,  to  play  at  backgammon  (Kilian).] 
An  old  form  of  backgammon. 

4x1700  Games  most  in  Use  50  The  Famous  Game,  cal I'd 
Verquere,  came  originally.. from  Holland,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  only  noted  Game,  upon  the  Tables,  that  they  practise 
and  are  good  at.  1714  T.  Lucas  Mem.  Gamesters  (ed.  2)  67 
He  was  very  dextrous  also  at  Verquere,  Tick-lack,  Grand 
Trick-track,  Irish,  and  lJack*Gammon.  1731  T.  Aitken 
Compi.  Gamester  (tiile-p.),  The  Famous  Game  of  Verquere, 
Tick-Tack,  Irish,  Back-Gammon. 

Verra,  southern  dial.  var.  Fabrow  a, ;  Sc.  and 
northern  dial.  f.  Very.  Verrai(e,  obs.  ff.  Very. 
Verrailiohe,  -ly,  obs.  ff.  Verily  adv.  Verra- 
ment,  var.  Vebament  adv.  Obs.  Verraj,  obs. 
f.  Very  ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Worry  v.  Verrayle,  -ly, 
obs.  ff.  Verily  adv.  Verrayment,  var.  Vhbi- 
MENT  adv.  Obs. 

t  Verre,  Obs,  Also  4  verr,  5  ver,  virre.  [a. 
OF.  (also  mod.F.)  verre  :— L.  vitrum  glass.] 

1.  Glass. 

€  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  11.  867  And  forthi,  who  that  bath 
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an  hede  of  verre  Fro  caste  of  stonys  ware  h>-m  in  the^werre. 
a  1400-50  AUjcaii4iir43$i  Make  we  na  vcssall  of  virrc  ne 
of  na  dere  siluir.  14..  Lvdg.  Lt/e  Vifxtit  {MS.  Antii]. 
Soc  IJ4)  fol.  14  (HaJliw.),  In  alle  the  erthe  y-halowid  ami 
y-holdc.  In  a  closet  more  clere  than  verre  or  glas.  t"  1440 
Promf.  Parv.  50S.  2  Verre,  glasse,  vitruiit, 

2.  A  vessel  made  of  glass,  esp.  a  drinking-vessel ; 
a  glass. 

138a  WvcLiF  Prm.  xxii!.  51  Ne  beholde  thou  the  win. 
whan  it  floureth,  whan  shal  shine  in  the  verr  ihe  colour 
of.it  [1388  the  colour  therof  schyneth  in  a  ver].  c  1400 
Maundev.  (1839)  iv.  3a  It  isalle  fuUeof  Uravclle,..of  the 
which  Men  maken  fair  Verres  and  clere.  c  1410  Master  0/ 
Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xii,  Putte  it  in  )>e  houndes  t>rote  lie 
moununce  of  a  verre  full,  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  37  Slie . . 
Icpte  upon  the  borde,.  .and  brake  the  verres,  and  spilt  all 
that  there  was  on  the  borde.  \^tAcc.  Lit.  High  Treas. 
Sci>tHi9oi)y^-75  For  iiij  verris  with  thair caceis, .. price 
of  the  pece  vj.  s. 

Verre,  ME.  var.  Far  a.  and  aJv. ;  obs.  i.  Veuv. 

Verrei;ily,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Very,  Verily  cuiv. 

Ve'trel,  si.  06s.  exc.  dia/.  Forms  :  5  verelle, 
7  verrill,  8  verril,  8-9  verrel,  9  verel,  verrsll. 
[ad.  OK.  virtlle,  virol  (mod.F.  virole) :  see  Fek- 
BULE  sb.  and  Vjrl  rf.]     A  ferrule. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  400/2  A  verelle  of  a  knyflfe,  spirttla. 
1611  CoTGR.,  FretCy  a  Verrill ;  th'  yron  band  or  hoope  that 
keeps  a  wooden  toole  from  riutng,  Ibid.^  Tourillon^  an 
inner  Verrill ;  the  roundplate  of  yron  whereby  a  peece  of 
wood,  often  turned  on,  is  presented  from  wearing.  1706 
Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Verrel  or  Verril-,  a  little  Brass  or 
Iron-ring,  at  the  small  end  of  a  Cane,  or  Handle  of  a  Toot, 
&c.  1773  Phil.  Trans.  LXIII,  418,  I  cover  this  part  of  the 
tube  with  a  brass  verrel.  1807  Vancouver  Agric.  Devon 
(1813)  120  On  the  upperend  of  this  spar  is  fixed  a  stout  ring 
or  verrelf.  i8a8  Carr  Craven  Gloss.,  Verel, .  .a  small  iron 
hoop. 

+  V  e'rrel,  v.  0/is.~^  In  5  virell,  vyrell.  [ad. 
OF.  virekr,  viroler.'\  trans.  To  furnish  with  a 
ferrule ;   =  Ferrule  v. 

a  1450  Fisliing  iv.  Angle  (1883)  8  pen  virell  \v.r.  vyrell]  J>e 
staff  wel  at  bothe  endys  with  hopy[s]  of  yren. 

Verrelay,  obs.  f.  Virelat.  Verrelle,  -ly, 
obs.  ff.  Vekily.  Verreinent,  var.  Verament 
adv.    Verren,  ME.  var.  Ferren  adv.  and  a. 

tVe'rrer.  Obs.~^  In  5  verrour.  [ad.  AF. 
verrcr{\yxi},  =  OF.  (and  mod.F.)  verrier  (1265 
in  Godef.),  f,  verre  Vebre.]  A  worker  in  glass  ; 
a  glazier. 

1415  in  York  lilyst.  p.  xxvi,  Sellers,  Verrours,  Fuystours. 

verret,  dial.  f.  Ferret  jA.i  Verrey,  obs.  f. 
Veby  ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Worry  v.  Verreyli,  -liohe, 
-ly,  obs.  ff.  Verily  adv.  Verreyment,  var. 
Vebiment  Obs.  Verri,  southern  ME.  var.  Far 
V. ;  obs.  f.  Very  a.  and  adv. 

t  Verri 'Cular,  a.  Obs.—^  [ad.  mod.L.  verri- 
(uliiris,  f.  L.  verrkitlum  ^'EEBICULE.]  Resembling 
a  net  in  form  or  construction  (see  qiiot.). 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Verricular  Titnick  (in  Anat.), 
a  Coat  of  the  Eye,  the  same  with  Atnphiblestroides.  [After 
Blancants  Phys.  Diet.  (1693).] 

Verri'CUlate,  a.  Ent.  [ad.  mod.L.  vcrricuUil- 
us,  f.  L.  verrkulum :  see  next.]  (See  quot.) 

j8a6  KiRBV  &  Sp.  Entotnol.  IV.  xlvi.  277  Verriculate,.. 
having  one  or  more  verricules. 

VeTlicule.  Eut.  [ad.  L.  verruttl-um  a  drag- 
net, seine,  f.  verr^re  to  sweep,  etc]     (See  quot.) 

i8a6  KiRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  xlvi.  277  Verricnle,.  .s. 
thick-set  tuft  of  parallel  hairs. 

Verrie,  obs.  form  of  Very. 

t  Verril,  obs.  variant  oivervil  Varvel. 

ciMs  God  Speed  the  Plow  23  in  Ro.-cb.  Ball.  (1S89)  VI. 
524  When  the  Hauk  on  his  fist  doth  stand.  His  houd  and 
his  verril's  brave,  and  other  things  we  have.  Which  yeelds    ! 
joy  to  a  Serving-man.  ! 

Verrili,  -ly,  obs.  ff.  Verily  adv.    Verrlnus, 

var.  Verinas  Obs.    Verritie,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Verity.  ! 

Verrore,  southern  ME.  var./ar?-f>- Far  a.   Ver-  j 

rour,  var.  Vbrreb  Obs. ;  var.  werrour  Warreh.  \ 

II  Verruca  (ver»<-ka}.    PI.  verruoae  (ver«*sj).  j 

[L.  verruca  wart,  excrescence  on  precious  stones.    \ 
Cf.  It.  verruca,  Vioy.  vcriica.']  a.  A  wart.  b.  Boi.,    I 
Conch.,  Ent.   A  wartlike  formation,  growth,  or 
prominence. 
The  pi.  appears  as  verucein  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  (E.E.T.S.) 
296-7. 

a.  1565  J.  Hall  Lanfrank's  Cirurg.  Table  41  Galen 
(rekening  it  with  Veruca,..z.nd,  other  lyke  affectes  of  the 
skinne,)  teacheth  how  with  a  holowe  quille  to  plucke  it 
out.  [1671  Salmon  .S>«.  ^/tfrf.  l.xlviii.  115  I^drm^ca,  a  Wart, 
is  a  little  tubercle  on  the  Skin.  1693  tr.  Blancard^s  Phys. 
Diet.  (ed.  2),  F^rrwcar, Warts,  a  sort  of  Tubcrcula.  ]  1770  Pen- 
nant Zool.  IV.  85  On  the  chin  [of  the  Noctule  bat  is)  a  little 
verruca.  1876  Duhrinc  Dis.  Skin  349  Verruca  is  a  hard 
or  soft,  rounaed,  flat,  or  acuminated,  circumscribed,  papil. 
lary  formation,  a  1883  Fagge  Princ.  1^  Pract.  Med.  (1886) 
II,  718  \^SiX\s,.  —  Verrucx,papilhmata. — These  are  small 
cutaneous  tumours  consisting  in  overgrowth  of  the  papilla: 
of  the  cutis. 

b.  1822  J.  Parkinson  Ontt.  Oryctol.  iiB  The  upper  parts 
of  all  the  areas  (of  Echinus  pentagoHus\  are  remarkiibly 
bare  ;  but, about  the  rounded  margin,  the  verruca;,  .become 
frequent.  x8a6  Kirbv  &  Sp.  Entoinol.  IV.  xlvi.  273  Verruca, 
a  small  flattish  wart-like  prominence.  1861  Bentlev  Man. 
Bot.  i.  51  When  sessile  glands  consist  of  cells  containing 
solid  secretions  so  that  they  form  hardened  spherical  or  other 
appendages  upon  the  surface  of  the  epidermis,  they  are 
termed  verrucx  or  warts. 
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Verrucated, «.  Conch.  Also  8  veruccated. 
[f.  mod.L,  verrftcdi-uSj  f.  L.  verruca  Vekkuca  + 
-EU  1.]     Having  or  covered  with  verrucic  or  warty 

growths. 

a  1728  Woodward  Fossils  (1729)  I.  11.  33  This  small  Shell 
lias  Stripes  of  brown,  very  thick,  running  parallel  with  the 
Volute.  . .  Two  veruccated.  1819  Samouelle  Entomol. 
Compemi,  88  Verrucated  shell  [of  a  crab]. 

Vermel-,  combining  form,  on  L.  models,  of 
]..  verruca  Vkrkuca,  occurring  in  a  few  terms  in 
Bio!,  and  Bot.^  as  Verraci'ferons  a.,  of  a  zoo- 
phyte:  bearing  verruca,";  Verru'ciform  «.,  wart- 
shaped. 

VetTucxform  adj.  (=  prec.)  occurs  in  Henslow  Diet.  Bot. 
Tcriits  (1856J  s.v. 

1833  Hooker  in  Smith  Eng.  FioraW.  i.  \yz  Apothecia 
verruciform.  1B46  Dana  Zooph.  (1848)  506  Corallum  with 
deep  immersed  cells,  interstices  verruciferous,  verrucie  con- 
vex.   Ibid.  525  Summit  branchlets  verruciform. 

VerruCOSe  (ver«kJu*s),  a.  [ad.  L.  verrucos- 
us, f.  verruca  \'erkuca.] 

1.  Covered  or  furnished  with,  full  of,  verrucrc  or 
wart-like  excrescences  or  growths.  Now  A^«/.  Hist. 
and  Path, 

x686  Plot  Staffordsh.  181  A  verrucose  stone  found  near 
a  petrifying  Spring.  1721  Bailey,  Ferrucose,  Full  of 
Warts.  1826  KiHUY  &  Sp.  E/ttof/wt.  IV.  xlvi.  273  Verrucose, 
.. bavins;  several  verruca.  1828  Stahk  Elcni.  Nat,  Hist. 
II.  68  Tritonia  Hombergii. . .  Body  oblong,  subtetragonous, 
\errucose  above.  1846  Dana  Zooplt.  (1848)  527  Branches 
rather  stout,  ..verrucose.  1883  Le  Conte  &  G.  H.  Horn 
Classif.  Coleoptera  N.  Amer.  242  Head  roughly  granulate, 
orverrucose.  x^^AUbuifs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  816  The  skin 
is  covered  by  epicfermis,  in  some  parts  thin  and  delicate,  in 
others  thick,  horny,  and  verrucose. 

Jig.  1823  Biackw.  Mag.  XIV.  311  What  designation  could 
be  more  apt  to  mark  the  scurvy,  verrucose,  uneven,.. and 
repulsive  style  of  this  man  ? 

2.  Bot.  Studded  with  small  warty  swellings  or 
protuberances ;  tubercular. 

i8oz  R.  Hall  Did.  Bot.  Terms  194  Verrucose,.  .■wsaty. 
x82i  W.  P.  C.  Barton  Flora  N.  Amer.  I.  79  Seeds  numer- 
ous,  small,  ova!,  verrucose,  yellowish.  1874  Cooke  Fungi  77 
The  sporidia  in  many  cases  are  large,  reticulated,  echinu- 
late  or  verrucose,  and  mostly  somewhat  globose.  1887  W. 
Phillips  Brit.  Discoviycetcs  292  The  verrucose  epispore 
distinguishes  this  from  its  congeners. 

Hence  Vermco'seness,  *  fulness  of  warts  '. 

1727  Eailkv  (vol.  II). 

VerrnCOUS  (ver/rkss),  a.  [ad.lj.verrucos-us, 
f.  verruca  Verruca  :  cf.  prec.  So  OF.  vcrrucueux , 
veruqueuXj  mod.F,  verruqueux,  -euse.] 

1.  —  Verrucose  a.  r  and  2.   rare, 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.  (following  Cooper),  Verrucous,  full 
of  warts,  hillocks  or  knaps.  1658  Phillips,  Verrucous, 
full  of  warts  or  little  excrescences  of  the  flesh.  (Similarly 
in  Chambers  Cyci.  (1728).]  1828-32  Webstkr  s.v.,  A  ver- 
rucous capsule. 

2.  path.  Of  the  nature  of  a  wart  or  warts  ; 
characterized  by  the  formation  of  warts. 

1728  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Verruca,  Verrucous  is  applied 
to  any  E.vcresceiicies  which  have  a  resemblance  to  Warts. 
184^52  Todds  C^ci.  Anat.  IV.  11.  1262/^2  The  urethra  is 
sometimes  occupied  by  verrucous  vegetations,  the  result  of 
gonorrhoea.  1876  Duhring  Dis.  Skin  165  In  thickened,., 
localized  patches  of  eczema  a  peculiar  warty,  verrucous 
condition  at  times  shows  itself.  1900  Hutchinson's  Arch. 
Surg.  XI.  223  They  are  of  the  kind  known  as  the  Verrucous 
nsevus. 

Vermcnlose  (ver«ki«l^u's),  a.  [ad.  mod.L. 
verruculoS'Us yi.  L.  verrucula,  dim.  oiverrUca  Ver- 
ruca.]    Covered  with  small  verrucas  or  warts. 

1846  X^MiK  Zooph.  (1848)  656  A  series  of  granules.. range 
along  each  side  of  the  medial  space,  as  if  the  surface  were 
minutely  verruculose.     1866  Treas.  Bot.  121 1/2. 

II  Verruga  (ver«-ga).  Path.  [Sp.  (also  Pg. 
and  Prov.)  verruga  wart :— L.  verruca  Verruca.] 
A  febrile  disease  endemic  in  Peru  and  character- 
ized by  warty  eruptions  or  tumours  on  the  skin ; 
Peruvian  wart.     Also  in  pi.  verrugas. 

\a  1883  V\CGK  Princ.  <V  Pract.  Med.  (1886)  II.  744  Yaws 
.  .appears  to  be  identical  with  what  is  known,  .as  Verrugas 
in  Peru.]  tZ^j  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  499  Patientssuffering 
from  verruga,  .donotconununicate  the  contagion  to  others. 

attrib.  j8gy  A l/butt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  498  Verruga  cases 
do  better  in  warm  places.  Ibid.  499  The  inhabitants  of 
these  verruga  districts. 

tVe"rry,  a.  (and^^.).  Ods.  Forms:  Overrye, 
verriOj  6-9  verrey,  6-8  verry.  [var.  of  varrjf 
Vairy  rt.] 

1.  //er,   =  Vairy  fl.  i. 

A  1550  Leland  Itin.  II.  93,  I  marked  yn  the  Wyndowes 

isortes  of  Armes,  one  al  verr^'  of  blew  and  white.  1562 
i-:gh  Armorie  131  b,  The  seuenth  doubling,  is  properly 
called  Verrey,  and  is  on  this  fashion,  Argent,  and  Azure,  or 
els  Azure  and  Argent.  1572  Bossewell /4rw/t7r«  n.  31  b, 
Some  are  borne  Barrie  vndee,  barrye  verrye,  or  enuecked. 
1610  Guillim  Her.  (1611)  i.  iv.  15  Hee  beareth  Verry,  Or 
and  Azure  by  tlie  name  of  Claude  de  Rochford.  1655  M. 
Carte  Hon.  Ke^tiv.  (1660)  99  The  next  is  called  Vayie  or 
Verry,  this  being  of  Argent  and  Azure,  is  termed  Vaire 
onely;  but  if  any  other  Colours,  then  must  it  be  blazoned 
Verry  of  such  Colours.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.  (Hence 
in  Phillips,  Harris,  Kersey,  etc.]  1780  Edmonston  Heraldty 
\  I,  Verrey,  or  Varry,  are  names  given  to . .  fur . .  called  Vair^ 
if  it  is  composed  of.  .any  other  tincture  than  argent  and 
azure. 

112.  Used  as  sb,y  as  if  the  name  of  a  material 
or  colour.     Cf.  Vaiby  2. 

Drayton's  use  may  be  due  to  confusion  with  Vair  sh.  1. 


VERSANT. 

1603  Drayton  Bar.  Wars  11.  xxii,  A  Ladies  sleeue  hie- 
spirited  Hastings  wore,  Ferrer  hb  Taberd  with  rich  verry 
spred.  1812  Cary  Dante,  Par.%\i.  100 Thecolumn, clothed 
with  verrey  [It.  vaj'o],  still  was  seen  Unshaken. 

Verry,  southern  MK.  var.  Far  v.  ;  obs.  f.  Very. 
Vers,  southern  ME.  var.  Fresh  a. ;  abbreviation 

of  VhRSIN. 

t  Versabi'lity.  Obs,  [See  next  and  -ITV.] 
a.  =  Versatility  2.  b.  Aptness  or  readiness  to 
be  changed  or  turned  (round). 

1673  O.  Walker  Educ.  xi.  122  Wit.,  consists  (saith 
Thesauro)  in  i.  perspicacity,  which  is  the  consideration  of 
all.. circumstances  :  and  2.  veisability,  or  speedy  comparing 
them  together.  1721  Bailey,  Versability,  an  aptness  to  be 
turn'd,  chang'd*  or  wound  any  way.  1762  Sterne  Tr. 
Shandy  v.  xlii,  By  the  versability  of  this  great  engine, 
round  which  they  are  twisted,  to  open  new  tracts  of  enquiry. 

VeTSable,  a.  Obs.~°  [ad.  L.  versabiUs,  f.  ver- 
sure  :  see  Verse  v.-']  (See  quots.) 

1623  CocKKRAM  I,  Vcrsabie,  which  may  be  turned.  1636 
Blount  Glossogr.,  Versable,  that  turns,  or  may  be  turned  : 
turned  or  wounden  one  about  another.  1721  Bailey;  and 
in  later  Diets. 

Hence  f  VeTsableness.   Obs, 

1727  Bailey(vo1.  II),  Versableness,  Aptness  to  be  turned, 
or  wound  any  way.     [Hence  in  later  Diets.] 

Versail,  var.  Veuslk  v.  Obs. 

t  Vcrsal,  sb.  Obs.  rare,  [f.  L.  vers-,  ppl.  stem 
of  vert^re  to  turn  (cf.  reversal'),  associated  with 
Verse  j^.]  =  Versification  3. 

1657  Bampheld  in  Burton's  Diary  [iZ^Zi  II.  222  Such.,  as 
they  shall  think  fit  to  advise  with,  concerning  the  best  versa! 
of  the  Psalms.  Ibid.,  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Sternhold  and 
Mr.  Hopkins's  Versal  of  the  Psalms. 

Versal  (va'jsal),  a.  ?  Obs,  Also  8  Versal. 
[Illiterate  or  colloq.  abbrev.  of  Universal  a.  Cf. 
the  later  Vassal  a,'] 

1.  Universal ;  whole,     Usu.  coupled  with  world, 
1592  Shaks.  Rom.  ^  Jul,  11.  iv.  219  Sheelookes  as  pale  as 

any  clout  in  the  versail  world.  1664  Butler  Hud.  11.  lii.  ^30 
Some,  for  brevity,  Have  cast  the  Versal  World's  Nativity, 
1777  Sheridan  Trip  to  Scarbof-ough  iv.  i,  That  which  they 
call  pin-money,  is  to  buy  everything  in  the  Versal  world. 

2,  Single ;  individual. 

1709  Mrs.  Manlev  Secret  Mem.  I.  151  She.. had  pro- 
vided no  versal  Thing  for  the  Child.  1717S1SANNA  Wesley 
in  Southey  Wesley  {\%-2fS\  I.444  Weare  secluded  from  sight, 
or  hearing,  of  any  ver.sal  thing  except  Jeffrey. 

Versalie,  pres.  subj.  of  Veksle  v,    Obs, 
Versant  (vsusant),  sb.    [a.  Y.versani  (15th  c. 
in  Littre),  f.  vcrser  :  see  Verse  v.'^'\ 

1.  The  slope,  side,  or  descent  of  a  mountain  or 
mountain-chain ;  the  area  or  region  covered  by 
this.     (Usu.  with  specifying  epithet.) 

1851  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  iv.  1341/2  The  species  of  oak  which 
produces  the  cork  vegetates.. over  the  vcrsants  or  faces  of 
the  Pyrenees.  1883  Encycl.  Amer.  I.  477/2  The  best  part 
of  the  United  States  for  bee-farming  is  considered  to  be  the 
Pacific  versant.  1901(7.  Rev.  July  18  The  conifer  forests., 
which  clothe  the  eastern  versant  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

2.  Tendency  to  slope  or  descend  ;  declination. 
1859  R.  K.  Burton  Centr.  A/r.  in  Jml.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX. 

30  Thus  the  oriental  half  of  the  African  continent  has  a 
compound  versant,  eastward  with  southing,  and  westward 
with  southing. 
Versant  (vausant),  a,  [f.  L.  versant-,  versans, 
pres.  pple.  of  L.  versare,  versdri :  see  Verse  v.^ 
Cf.  Conversant  tf.] 

1.  Concerned,  anxious,  or  busy  about^  occupied 
or  engaged  in  or  with^  something. 

1645  Arraignm.  of  Persecution  15  [His]  nature  hath  ever 
been  and  is  always  versant  in  such  cruelties.  1681  Flavel 
Method  of  Grace  xxv.  432  His  fears  were  once  versant 
about  noxious  creatures,  now  God  is  the  object  of  the 
fear  of  reverence.  1682  Boyle  Coni.  New  Exp.  Phys.- 
Mech.  II.  Pref.,  Ihe  other  [matter]  was  [for  me]  to  be  ver- 
sant about  those  trials,  which  were  not  to  be  made.. with 
natural  air.  .but  factitious  air.  »86i  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Ill, 
409  The  literary  question  of  the  age  was  versant  almost 
exclusively  with  verbal  accuracy. 

2.  Of  persons:  a.  Skilled,  versed,  or  experienced 
in  a  subject,  practice,  etc.,  as  the  result  of  having 
been  occupied  with  it. 

In  frequent  use  from  c  1790  to  c  i860.     Now  rare. 

1766  W.  GoRi>ON  Gen.  Counting-ho.  3  It  may  be  known 
..by  any  person  versant  in  accounts,  what  sums  are  due. 
1777  Boswell  in  Johnson  18  Sept.,  'I'hat  is  owing  to  his 
bemg  so  much  versant  in  old  English  poetry.  1789  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXIX.  107  Wfaoisperfectly  versant  in  the  method 
of  breeding  the  insect.  1805  T.  Harral  Scenes  of  Life  11. 
113  This  gentleman.. was  completely  versant  in  the  gram- 
matical niceties. .of  the  language.  1842  Syd.  Smith  Wks. 
(1850)  669  These  excellent  directors,  versant  in  wood  and 
metal.  1870  Burton  /^n/.  ^V(J^  lxxii.(i873)  VI.  312  Persoub 
versant  in  the  history  of  Scotland. 

b.  Conversant,  familiar,  or  intimately  acquainted 
ivil/i  a  subject  or  person. 

1787  J.  Howie  in  Refortuation  Princ.  Re-exhib.,  etc.  151 
The  Author,,  .being  mostly  versant  with  country-people, 
labours  to  speak  and  write  in  the  vulgar  dialect.  1822  Syd. 
Smith  U'ks.  (1850)  351  A  man  not  ver.sant  with  courts  of 
justice  will  not  believe  it.  1S31&  Eraser's  Mag.  XIII.  289 
Mr,  Puff,  .bad  become  versant  with  all  the  private  affairs  of 
all  the  boroughs.  1877 '  H.  A.  Page  '  De  Quincey  II.  xvj.  30 
A  shepherd,  .who  was  versant  with  all  the  approaching 
changes  of  the  weather, 

3.  Conch.  Turning  or  curling  over. 

1839  Penny  Cyd.  XIV.  321/1  Family  Columellida:... Shell 
without  a  canal,  but  having  the  base  of  its  aperture  notched 
or  versant,  and  the  whorls  of  the  spire  large. 


VERSATE. 

4.  Her.    (.See  quot.)  rarer-". 

c  i8a8  Berrv  Encycl.  Her.  I.  Gloss.,  Versanti  the  same  as 
rcjUvant,  called  also  sursuanti  and  implies  erected,  or 
elevated. 

Ve'rsate,  v.  rarr-^.  [f.  L.  versa/-,  ppl.  stem 
of  versdre :  see  Versk  z".'-]    irans.  To  turn  about. 

1887  .Va/.  A^^rc.  17  Sept.  405  \n  edition  which  we  can  really 
versate  in  the . .  hand  without  causing  the  .said  hand  to  droop 
and  ache. 

Versatile  (vs-jsatail,  va-JsatiU,  a.  Also  7 
versatle,  versatil,  varsatile.  [a.  F.  versatile 
(i6th  c,  =  It.  versatile,  Sp.,  Pg.  versatil),  or  ad.  L. 
versdtilis,  f.  versare  \  see  VEKSE7/.2] 

I.  1.  Marked  or  characterized  by  changeability 
or  inconstancy ;  subject  to  change  or  flnctuation ; 
variable,  changeable. 

X605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  i.  iii.  §  6.  15  It  is  rather  the 
reuerence  which  many  times  both  aduerse  parts  doe  giue  to 
honestie,  than  any  versatile  aduantage  of  their  owne  carri- 
age. 1659  Quxries  on  Pri^posalts  0/  Oncers  0/  A  rmie  to 
t'arlt.  4  To  mold  the  versatle  hypocrisy  "of  his  depraved 
mind.  t6b^GLKji\-\n.Sccpsis  Sci.xwi.  i6i  Those  versatile 
representations  in  the  neck  of  a  Dove.  i68a  Bubnet  Rights 
0/ Princes  Pref.  36  He  also  observes  the  Varsatile  Temper  of 
the  Jesuits.  1791  Burke  Let.  to  Member  0/ Nat,  Assenit). 
_Wks.  1842  1.  482  The  versatile  tenderness  which  marks  the 
irregular  and  capricious  feelings  of  the  populace.  1798 
Grant  Surv.  Prov.  Moray  279  The  number  of  scholar.s 
vibrates  from  20  to  90 ;  but  from  the  versatile  state  of  the 
establishment,  it  is  not  possible  that  [etc.].  1801  Farmer's 
Mag.  Jan.  67  Our  author,  .is  of  such  a  versatile  disposition, 
that.,  he  states  [etc.].  1853  Y^K^iLGrinnelt  Exp.  ix.  (1856)  67 
The  things  were  there  half  an  hour  ago.  I  saw  them,  capri- 
cious, versatile,  fuU  of  forms,  but  bright  and  definite  as  tlie 
pha^ies  of  sober  life. 

Comb.  1850  Thackeray  Pendennis  Ixiii,  For  at  one  instant 
to  hate  and  defy  a  man,. .and  at  the  next  to  be. .friendly 
with  him,  was  not  an  unusual  process  with  our  versatile- 
minded  Baronet. 

b.  Of  persons :  Fickle,  inconstant,  rare. 
leSiBvRKzr  KigAts  Princes  viii.  293  Thomas  Beckel.. 
was  a  proud  varsatile  and  factious  Man.  1697  Evelyn 
Numism.  ix.  315  The  French,  Versatile,  Unconstant.  i8ss 
M11.MAN  Lat.  Chr.  vct.iv.  (1864)  IV.  148  The  versatile  people 
rose  on  his  side  (andl  drove  out  the  troops.  iS8a  Sllss 
BRAptX)N  Mt.-Royatm,  He  is  too  versatile,  too  soft-hearted 
and  impressionable- 

2.  Characterized  by  readiness  or  facility  in  tam- 
ing from  one  subject,  pursuit,  or  task  to  another ; 
marked  by  many-sidedness  or  variety  of  talent. 

In  early  use  somewhat  rare ;  freq.  from  £1795.  ! 

1656  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1687)  151/1  He  was  of  aver-  ] 
satile  wit,  and  in  composure  of  his  speech  a  difficult  adver- 
sary. i6«7  Sprat  Hist.  Royal  Soc.  18  Disputing  is  a  very 
good  instrument,  to  sharpen  mens  wit.s,  and  to  make  them 
versatil.  1791  Cowper  Odyssey  I.  2  Make  the  man  thy 
theme,  for  shrewdness  famed  And  genius  versatile.  1796 
H.  Hunter  tr.  St-fierre's  Stnd.  Nat.  Uigg)  H.  290  What 
then  is  that  versatile  faculty,  called  reason  1  a  i8a8  H. 
Neele  Lit.  Kent.  19  Chaucer's  genius  was  vast,  versatile 
and  original.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  I.  158  A  multitude 
of  other  subjects,  with  which  his  versatile  ability  made  him 
conversant.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  i.  j  6  (1876)  52  His  ' 
nature  was  sunny,  versatile,  artistic. 

trans/.  1791  Newte  Tour  Eng.  S;  Scot.  171  The  physical 
as  well  as  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  extremely  versatile, 
and  accommodating  to  circumstances.     l9o\  Lusignan  IV.     I 
152  .\bsorbed  in  meditations  and  versatile  reflections,  he 
wandered,  unconscious  of  the  progress  of  time.  i 

3.  Of  persons  :  Turning  easily  or  readily  from 
one  subject  or  occupation  to  another;  having  an 
aptitude  or  faculty  for  fresh  pursuits  or  tasks; 
showing  facility  in  varied  subjects  ;  many-sided. 

1761-71  H.  Walpole  Vertue'sAiucd.  Paint.  (1786)  II.  95     t 
In  1665  the  versatile  Gerbier  published  a  piece  he  called     - 
Subsidlum  Peregrinantibus.   1815  W.  H.  Ireland  .JcWM/^fl- 
mania  213  Of  this  versatile  writer,  ah  \  what  should  be 
said.    1841  Macaulay  Ess.,  IK  Hastings  (1851)  634  The 
able  and  versatile  Henry  Dundas.     1851  Thackeray  Eng. 
Hum.  vi.  (1858)  327  The  vivid  and  versatile  genius  who 
has  touched  on  almost  every  subject  of  literature.     1874 
Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  I,  xii.  460  He  was  an  able  man  of  busi- 
ness, versatile,  politic 
b.  Const,  in. 

1807  DIsraeli  Cur.  Lit.  (ed-  5)  I.  22  An  individual,  how-  ' 
ever  versatile  and  extensive  in  bis  genius,  would  soon  ' 
be  exhausted.  184a  Miss  Mitford  in  L'Kstrange  Li/e 
(1870)  III.  ix.  144  O'Coiinell  is  versatile  in  his  words  and 
ways,  and  the  Repeal  seems  to  me  incomprehensible.  187a 
MiNro  Eng.  Prose  Lit.  I.  L  58  He  is  more  versatile  in  the 
*  pitch  '  of  his  style. 

n.  4.  Capable  of  being  turned  round  on,  or  ,-ts    '. 
on,  a  pivot  or  hinge;  that  may  be  turned  different 
ways.     In  later  use  spec,  in  Ent.  and  Oritilh. 

1658  Phillips,  l^ersatite,  apt  to  be  wound  or  turned  any 
way.     1671  R.  BoHUN  WindTi  A  feather,  or  other  versatil 
body.     1678  Phil.  Trans.  XII.  030  The  Eyes  resemble  a 
Lens  or  Conve*  Glass  set  in  a  Versatile  globular  Socket. 
1816  KiRBY  &  ^r.  Entouiol.  IV.  xliii.  172  Some  muscle  of 
this  kind  must  be  in  Gryllotalpa,  and  in  those  that  have  a    ' 
versatile  head.     /i/rf.  175  The  Head,  .is  sometimes  versa-     ' 
til..    1840 /'^«)y/ O-c/.  XVIII.  306/1  Tarsus  [in  harbets  is) 
shorter  than  the  versatile  toe.     \i^^Qa\>^s  N.  Amer.  Birds 
200  Hallux  of  average  length,,  .outer  toe  more  or  less  per-    ' 
fectly  versatil*  (but  never  permanently  reversed).  i 

b.  Bot.  Of  an  anther:  Swinging  or  turning 
about  freely  on  a  filament  to  which  it  is  attached.    ! 

i7«o  J.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  111.  xxiL  (1765)  228  The  Anthera 
is  versatile  and  incumbent,  when  it  is  fastened  on  at  its  Side. 
1787  Families  0/  Plants  I.  254  Anthers  oblong,'  versatile. 
1830  LiNDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  47  Their  small  round  and 
versatile  anthers.  1861  S.  Thomson  Wild  Ft.  i.  (ed.  4)  65 
The  filament.. may.. be  so  attached  to  some  point  of  the 
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I    anther  as  to  allow   it  to  bwiiig  loosely,  when  a  versatile 
anther  is  constituted.     1870  Hooker  Stud,  Fhra.  182  Dip- 
\    saces,.  .anthers  versatile. 

j       c.  Of  a  leaf:  Turning  either  way.    rare~^, 
\       1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora  335  Populus  tremula.. .Leaves 
1-4  111.,  versatile. 
Hence  Ve-rsatilely  adv.^  Ve-rsatileness. 
I       1646  Gaule  Cases  Come.  130  [A  witch]  that  works  not  only 
,    darkly  and  closely,  but  variously  and  versatilly,  as  God 
i    will  permit    [etc.].     1654  R.  Codrington  tr.  lustine  viii. 
I    129  According  to  the  versatilness  of  his  wit.     1787  Bailev 
I    (vol.  II),  Vcrsattleness,  aptness  to  be  turned  or  wound  any 
I    way.     1791   J.   Le.\rmont  Poems,  Mutability  of  Man  20 
Versatileness  attends  him  still;  A  deep  inwoven  art  Con- 
ceals . .  the  guile  And  rancour  of  his  heart.  187a  M.  Collins 
[     fwo  FluHges/or  Pearl  iv.  An  intellect  so  different  from 

his  own— so  versatilely  fluent,  yet  passionately  obstinate. 
I     Versatility  (vsjsati-lfti;.     [a.  F.  versatUiU 
!    (-It.  verstttilith,  Sp.  venatiitdad,  Pg.  -idade),  or 
directly  f.  prec.  +  -lTY.] 

1.  The  condition  or  quality  in  persons,  their  con- 
duct, etc.,  of  being  changeable,  fickle,  or  incon- 
stant ;  tendency  or  liability  to  vary  in  opinion  or 

:    action  ;  variableness,  inconstancy. 

175s  Johnson,  Versatility,  the  quality  of  being  versatile. 
178a  V.  Knox  Ess.  xii.  (1819)  I.  71  This  versatility  and  du- 
plicity of  the  gratide  vtonde.     1783  W.  Thomson  WatsotCs 
i    Philip  I  If,  V,  324  To  his  holiness,  whom  they  suspected  of 
,    a  versatility  of  character,  which  might  soon  lead  him  to  re- 
,    lapse:.. they  answered  [etc.].     18x4  JJ'Israkl!  Quar.Auth. 
(1867)  346  We  are  apt  to  condemn  their  versatility  of  prin- 
ciples as  arising  from  di>honest  motives.     1849  Macaulay 
Hist,  Etigl,  ii.  I.  213  Ashley's  versatility  was  the  effect,  not 
I    of  levity,  but  of  deliberate  selfishness.     1855  Mi lm an  Lat, 
,    Chr.  vir.  ii.  III.  168  He  might  indeed  dread  the  versatility 
of  Henry's  character,  and  his  ready  assent  to  the  advice  of 
flattering,  .counsellors. 

2.  The  faculty  or  character  of  turning  or  being 
able  to  turn  readily  to  a  new  subject  or  occupation, 

;  esp.  of  an  intellectual  nature ;  facility  in  taking  up 
varied  pursuits  or  tasks  with  some  success  or  dis- 
tinction ;  many-sidedness. 

1798  BissET  Ltfe  Bttrke  210  Wedderburne  [was]  eminent 
for  acutentss,  versatility,  and  ingenuity.  x8a7  Scott  Surg. 
/>««.  X,  His  intelligence,  his  learning,  above  all,  his  versa- 
tility and  freedom  from  prcjudicesof  every  kind.  1874  Green 
Short  Hist.  vi.  §6  (1876)  325  It  was  with  Italian  versatility 

I    that  he  turned  from  the  camp  to  the  counting  house.  188a  J. 

I    Sully  in  Mind  No.  27.  366  In  the  scientific  treatment  of 

I    the  sulyect..we  shall  make   versatility  synonymous  with 

[    wklth  of  faculty,  or  diversity  of  capability  in  alt  its  measures. 

]        b.  Const,  ^(wit,  character,  etc.). 

I  «  I773Chesterf.  Charac.  Pitt  (1777)  46  He. .had  such  a 
versatiuty  of  wit,  that  he  would  adopt  it  to  all  sorts  of  con* 
ycrsation.  ^1842  Arnold  Hist.  Rome  II.  495  Cineas..was 
in  the  versatility  and  range  of  his  talents  worthy  of  the  best 
ages  of  Greece.  1853  J.  H.  Newmas  Hist.  6"^.  {1873)  II.  i. 
ii.  70  Not  often  indeed  do  the  Oriental  nations  present  us 

,  with  an  example  of  versatility  of  character.  x866  Felton 
Ahc./^  Mod.  Gr,  I.  xii.  231  [Aristophanes]  reminds  us.  .still 
ofiener  of  the  splendid  versatility  of  poetical  genius.. dis- 
played by  Goethe. 

c.  //.    Features  or  traits  of  versatile  intellect. 
1841  D'IsKAELi  Amen.  Lit.  (1859)  II.  123  A  voluminous 

1  commentary  expounded  the  morality  of  the  ravishing  ver- 
satilities of  Ariosto. 

I     3.  Diversity  of  nature  or  character;  variety  of 

]   application,  etc. 

i8oa  Plavfair  lUustr.  Hutton,  The.  339  The  Huttonian 
system  cannot  boast  of  theories  of  equal  versatility.  i8aa-7 
Good  Siu<iy  Med.  (1829)  II.  415  The  symptoms,  that  prin- 

I    ci^Uy  mark  the  progress  of  this  disease  in  all  their  versa- 
tility;..it   is  this  versatility  that  has   produced   the  chief 
differences  of   opinion,  entertained   concerning   it.      1871 
Karle  Philol.  Eng.   Tongtte   458    The  Book  of  Proverbs 
abounds  in  examples  of  the  versatility  of  the  Hebrew  and. 
1879  Church  Spenser  35  The  inexhaustible  versatility  of 
the  English  tongue. 
4.  Capability  of  turning  about  as  on  a  pivot* 
1884  CouES  Key  N.  Anier.  Birds  126  We  have  no  case  of 
true  versatility  of  the  hind  toe  among  North  American  birds. 
t  Versa "tilons,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  v£rsdtil-is 
Veh.satile  a.-|--ous.]  Marked  or  characterized  by 
versatility  or  variableness ;  versatile. 

x6s9  H.  Burton  Truth^s  Triumph  347  He  can  finde  no 
certaine  demonstration,  .but  that  be  can  stoppe  with  his 
versatilous  wit.  1650  Eldermeld  Civ.  Right  Tytlies  135 
Whose  versatilous  shifts  are  hard  to  be  avoided. 
Hence  f  Versa 'tilousness.  Obs^-^ 
1640  Bp.  Reynolds  Passions  xxvi.  269  Another  cause  of 
Holdnesse,  is  Immunity  from  Danger,  or  at  least  a  Versa- 
tHotisnesse  and  Dexterity  of  wit  to  evade  it. 

t  Versa'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  versaUon-y  versdiio, 
noun  of  action  i,  versdre '.  see  Veesez'.'-^]  A  turn- 
ing over  or  backwards  and  forwards.  Also  attrib. 
1656  BLousr  Glossogr.  (following  Cooper),  Versation^^ 
turning  or  winding.  1673  Olky  Pre/,  to  JacksotCs  ii'ks.  I. 
p.  XXX,  Reader,  if  thou  wilt  believe  thirty  or  forty  years 
experience,  or  versation  of  this  author,  thou  wilt  find  at 
every  return  n«w  matter  both  of  observation  and  delight 
in  him.  1716  M.  Davies  Athen.  Brit.  III.  8  Any  other  of 
the  Rough-Versation-Orders  of  our  Dissenting  Separatists. 
1837  Eraser's  Mag.  XV.  717  Retiuiring  such  perpetual 
versation  of  the  pages  backwards  and  forwards  to  connect 
one  section  with  another. 

VeTsative,  a.  rar^^.  [f.  L.  versdi-y  ppl.  stem 
of  versdre  Vkkse  v.-'\  Marked  by  adaptability  or 
variety. 

1846  Blackw.  Mag,  LIX.  416  Homer  possibly  had  no 
choice  ;  but  in  the  hexameter  there  is  the  greatest  versativc 
power. 

Versche,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Fbesh  a. 


VERSE. 

Verse  {y^i^),sb.     Forms:  i,  4  fers  (i  fters, 

fyrs),  3  Orm.  ferrs;  i-4uers,  1,3-4,5-6  6t-.,vers, 

4-5  wers  ;  4-  verse,  5,  6  .5V.,  werse  ;    5  veerse, 

veerce,  6  vearae,   5-6  Sc.  veirs,  6  Sc.  veirse. 

\p^.fers,  corresponding  to  OFris.y;-;-^   (WKris. 

fers,  NFi-is.y^,  etc.),  MDu.  (Du.)and  MLG.  vers, 

OHG.,  MHG,  vers, fers  i^^.vers),  ON.  (Da.,  Sw.) 

]    vers,  ad.  L.  versus  a  line  or  row,  spec,  a  line  of 

j    writing  (so  named  from  turning  to  begin  another 

line),  verse,  f.  verlireKo  turn  ;   in  ME.  reinforced 

I    by  or  newly  a.  AF.  and  OF.   (also  mod.F.)  vers 

!    {  =  VT.vers,  It.,Sp.,Pg,  2/tf/'.y(7)  from  the  same  source. 

I        In  OE,  (the  word  being  neuter),  and  to  a  certain  extent 

I     in  ME.,  the  pi.  was  the  same  as  the  sing.] 

I      1.  A  succession  of  words  arranged  according  to 

'■■    natural  or  recognized  rules  of  prosody  and  forming 

i    a  complete   metrical  line ;  one  of  the  lines  of  a 

;    poem  or  piece  of  versification. 

C900  tr.  Baeda's  Hist.  iv.  xxiv.  (1890)  344  pa  ongon  he 
bona  siiigan  in  hcrenesse  Codes  Scyppendes  t>a  fers  [z'.r. 
uers]  &  t>a  word  l>e  he  narfre   jehyrde.      c  1000    ./^lfric 
Cram,  xxxvii.  (Z.)  218  Uersijicor,  ic  fcrsi^e  o33e  ic  wyrce 
I     fer.s.     c  1050  Byrhi/erth's  Handboc  in  Anglia  (1885)  VIII. 
I     313  I'iEt  pentimemeris  byS  Jjc  toda;!3    JrEet   vers    on    l>am 
oSium  fet.    ciaoo  Ormin  Ded.  59  And  ice  ne  mihhte  nohht 
min  ferrs A33wi^j)>GoddspelIesswordess  Wei  fillennall.  13.. 
,     Cato 633  in  AHnorP.  i'emon  MS,  6og  pe [  =  thee]  merueyles 
'     of  ^ise  nakede  vers  [that]  Beo^  maked  hi  two  and  two. 
1 1369  Chaucer  Dethe  Blanche  1.463  He  made  of  ryme  ten 
ver.-^es  \v,r.  vers]  or  twelue  Of  a  complaynt.     c  1380  Wyclh- 
Last  A^e  Ch.   (1840)  33    Sibille  acordi^  herto  ^at   suche 
tribulacioun  is  ny5e  in  pes  verse.    C1400  Maunuev.  (Roxb.) 
ij.  5  As  it  es  contende  in  ^is  werse,  whilk  es  here  writen. 
1479  Fasten  Lett.  III.  242  Thes  too  verse  afore  seyde  be 
of  inyn  own  makyng.     1483  Caxton  Cato  g,  I  haue  made 
this  lytel  book  in  double  verses  the  whiche  conteynen  two 
.'■horte  and  utyle   sentences  for  the  symple  folke.      A1513 
Fabyan  Chron.  (15x6)  200  And  for  this  Scisme  thus  gra- 
ciously was  endyd,  a  Vercifier  made  this  verse  folowynge  ; 
Lux  fulsit   mundo  cessit  Felix  Nicholao.     1567  in  Gude  Sf 
Godlie  B.   (S.T.S.)  [p.  cxxxiv],   Sing  thir  four  veirs  efter 
euerie  Psalme  as  followis.     15^-8  Bacon  Ess.,  Ceremonies 
(Arb.)    26  Some  mens   behauiour  is  like  a  verse  wherein 
euery  sillable  is  measured.     1643  Fuller  Holy  ^  Prof.  St. 
IV.  XV.  316  When,  .the  Spanish  Embassadour..had  summed 
up  the  effect  thereof  in  a  Tetra.stich,  she  instantly  in  one 
verse  rejoined  her  answer.     1664  Butler  Hud.  \\,  i.  28  But 
those  that  write  in  Rhime,  still  make  The  one  Verse  for 
the  others  sake.      1709  Heakne  in  Chron.  R.  Gloucester 
(1724)  App.  6oi  There  are  eight  Verses  in  the  Tale  it  self, 
which   are    not    in    the    common    Editions,    a  1771   Gray 
Observ.  Eng.  Metre  Wks.  1S43  V.  260  The  verse  of  fourteen 
[syllable-;!,  .and  verse  of  six.  i8sa  S.  Tillbrook  {nSouthey's 
I     Poet.  IVks.   (1853)  p.  xx/'2.   Eight   verses  of  hexametrical 
dimensions.     x84a  Penny  Cycl.  XXII.  370/1  An  hexameter 
verse  which  has  a  spondee   in  the  fifth  place,  is  called  a 
spondaic  verse.     1895  A.  W.  Ward  Pope^s  H'As,  p.  Ii,  The 
ordinary  rule  as  to  the  position  of  the  cxsura  in  the  verse. 
b.  In  the  pi.  occas.  merging  into  sense  5. 
X477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dtctes  14  He  hadde  many 
verses  techyng  folkis  to  eschewe  their  propre  wiUes.    X500- 
ao  Dunbar  Poems  lix.  16  He  hes  indorsit  myn  indytting 
With  versis   off  his   awin  hand   vrytting.      1579  Spenser 
Sheph.  Cal.^  June  42  Tho  couth  I  sing  cf  loue,  and  tune  my 
pype  Vnto  my  plaintiue  pleas  in  verses  made.    x6ox  Shaks. 
jnL  C.  in,  iii.  34  Cinna.    I  am  Cinna  the  Poet...4[M  OV.j 
Teare  him  for  his  bad    verses,     a  1643    W.   Cartwright 
Lovers  Convert   iv.  v,   They  do   swarm  hither  with  their 
Verses,  like  Town-poets  on  some   Lord's  Son's  Wedding- 
day.    1714  {title)y  Rymer's  Translations  from  Greek,  Latin 
and  Italian  Poets;   with   other  Verses  and  Songs     X779 
Johnson  L.  P.,  Lytielton  F  i  The  verses  cant  of  shepherds 
and  flocks,  and  crooks  dressed  with  flowers.     xSo^  H.  K. 
White  Let.  to  B.  Maddock  18   Oct.,  I   have   this  week 
written  some  very  elaborate  verses  for  a  college  prize. 
C.  With  distinguishing  terms.  (Cf.  6  c.) 
XS46  Lanci.ev  tr.  Pol,  Verg.  De  Invent,  i.  viii.  16  A  songe 
of  Exameter  Verses.     1576  Fleming /'aw^//.  Epist.  377  To 
write  in  herolcall  Verses.     1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor. 
1246  .\  chronicler  penning  the  historie  of  these  aff;iires  in 
elegiack  verses.     1605,  1646  [see  Serpentine  a.  i  b].    1658 
[see  Leonineii.  2].     X7a8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Hexameter, 
Epic  Poems,  as  the  Iliad,  Odyssee,  ./Eneid,  &c.  consist  of 
Hexameter    Verses   alone.     Ibid.,  Serpentine    Verses,  are 
such  as  begin  and  end  with  the  same  Word.  X756  J.  Warton 
Ess.  Pope  X.  {1782)  II.  211  Like  Ovid's  Fasti,  in  hexameter 
and  pentameter  verses.     1774  Warton  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry 
(1870)  30  The    verses    whicn    we   call   Alexandrine.     18x5 
[see  Fescennine  a.J.     i8t8  J.  C.  Hobhouse  Hist.  Illust. 
(ed.  2)  443  [Italian]  heroic  verses  have  not  the  advantage 
of  the  hexametrat  length. 
2.  Liiurg.   ^  Versicle  i.     Now  rare. 
6-960  Rule  St.  Benet  ix.  (1885)  33  CweJ;e  arrest  Y\^  fers: 
Deus  in  adiutorium  meum  intende.    Ibid.  xi.  35  Singe  man 
a;re-it  six  sealmas  and   J^onne   on   ende  fers.     1 1030  Ibid. 
(Logeman)  41  /Efter  Jiisum  raidingum  fylian..syx  sealmas 
mid  antiphonam,  swa  swa  );a  a:reran  &  mid  ferse.     ax4oo 
PrymerixZcii)  88  R*.  Delyuerc  me  lord.     With  these  thre 
ueers.     V'.  Now  cryst.     V'.  Brennynge  soules  wepi|)  [etc.]. 
v.  Schappere  of  alle  (>ynges.    c  1450  Myrr.  Our  Ladye  1x4 
What    is    vnderstonded    by   the    thre    lessons    wyth    the 
Responces  &  verses  folowynge.     a  1500  Chaucer's  D rente 
1806  Many  orisones  and  verses,  Withoute  note  full  softely 
Said  were  and  that  full  heartily.     1^8-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com, 
Prayer  Pref,,  Respondes,  Verses,  vaine  repeticions.     x6a7 
Cosins  Corr,  (Surtces)  I.  iii  Doth  he  begin  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer ;  orderly  proceeding  with  the  Verses  and  Responds. 
1657  Sparrow  Rationale  29  Then  follow  the  Verses,  'O 
Lord  open  Thou  our  Lips,  And  our  mouth  shall  shew  forth 
thy  praise'.     176a  Evening.Office  of  Church  (ed.  2)  Direct. 
3  Then  is  sung  the  Hymn  with  its  Verse  and  Responsory. 
1763  Burn  Ecct.  Lam  I.  38  The  invitatories,_responsories, 
verses,  collects,  and  whatever  is  said  or  sung  in  the  quire. 
1877  J.  D.  Chambers  Div.    Worship   91   The   Gradual, 
AUeluya,  and  Responsory  and  Verses. 
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+  3.  A  clause,  sentence,  or  the  like ;  an  article  of 
the  Creed.    Obs. 

c  looo  ^LFRic  Croiti,  1.  (Z.)  201  Se  |>ridda  hattc  distinctto 
o^'be /cripdiTS,  se  belycd  J^aet  icrs  [r.rr.  faers,  fyrsj.  ciooo 
•~-  Pre/.  Genesis  (Grein)  23  Eft  stynt  on  Jraere  bee  on  J>am 
fonnanferse:  Et spiritus deiferebatursupcraquas.  CI17S 
Lamb.  Horn.  75  pet  rihte  iieue  setten  t»c  twelue  apostles  on 
write,.  .&  ec  of  neom  wrat  iher  of  his  uers^  &  sancte  peter 
wrat  J»et  erestc  Ibid.  77  We  habbed  bigunnen  ou  to 
se^en  on  engHsch  hwat  biquel>  J>e  crede,  _&  habbeS  ou 
is«d  twa  uers.  c  14*5  Wyntoun  Cron.  v.  xL  3495  Sancte 
lerome  wrat  til  hym . . (7/<»r/(i  Patri'xn  til  twa  uerbC.  153S 
CovERDALt  Dcut.  \\\  13  Hedcclarcd  vnlo  you  his  couenaunt, 
which  he  commaunded  you  to  do,  namely,  the  ten  verses. 
x^Protuie  Wyoes  Pater Noshr  ii6  in  W;i.7\,E.P.  P.  IV. 
157, 1  pray  you,  gossj-p  dere,  vnderstand  well  this  verse. 

4.  One  of  the  sections  of  a  psalm  or  canticle 
corresponding  to  the  compound  nnit  (usually  a 
couplet)  of  Hebrew  poetry.  (Now  merged  in  next.) 

c  i»oo  Ormin  11943  Forr  )>xr  iss  sett  an  ot>err  ferrs  f>att 
speket>|>  off  \>e  deofell.  a  m$  Ancr.  R.  36  l>e  vorme  psalm 
is*  lubilate'..,  J>e  vifte,  *  LaudateDoniinum  in  Sanctis  ejus'; 
and  in  euerichon  beod  vif  vers,  c  xa9o  S.  Eng.  Leg,  I.  34 
(He)  seide  ^os  two  vers  of  Jfe  sauter.  Ibid.  225  [Je  foweles 
sunge  ek  here  matyns, . .  &  of  )je  sauter  seide  l>e  uers.  c  I3a5 
spec.  Gy  Wanv.  460  Sein  Daui  seil»,  if  |>u  wolt  Joke  In  a 
vers  of  J>e  sauter  boke  [etc.].  1377  Lancu  /*.  PL  H.  xii. 
290  l>e  glose  graunteih  vpon  t>at  vers  [Ps.  xxiii.  4J  a  gret 
mede  to  treuthe.  C1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  v.  xi.  3508  Of  be 
psalm>'s  distyntly  pe  la  syde  sutde  J>e  fyrst  werse  say,  pc 
tol>ir  ^  next  werse  ay  Sulde  begyn.  c  1450  Ke^ule  Susiris 
M e/iou n'sses  {igis)  103  pan  t>e  quere  on  ^at  one  syde  s^chal 
take  his  verse,  &  \>e  Quere  on  l>at  oJ>er  syde  schal  take 
ano)?er  verse  [of  Ps.  H].  1508  Fisher  7  Penit.  Ps.  cxxx. 
Wks.  (1876)  208  It  is  also  profytable  for  good  &  ryghtwyse 
people  ofte  to  reherse  this  verse  [Ps.  cxxx,  1]  wherby  they 
may  auoyde  thegrete  perylles  of  this  wretched  worlde.  i^a6 
Piigr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  163  b,  Yf..for  ony  necessUe, 
a  psalme  scape  ony  persone,  or  a  lesson,  or  else  y*  they 
omyt  one  verse  or  twayne. 

b.  One  of  the  sections  into  which  a  chapter  of 
the  Bible  is  divided.     Freq.  abbreviated  as  v. 

The  practice  of  dividing  the  chapters  of  the  Bible  into 
verses,  introduced  by  Stephanus  in  1551,  was  adopted  by 
Whittingbam  in  his  New  Testament  (1557)  and  followed  in 
the  Geneva  Bible  (1560). 

Chapter  and  verse:  see  Chapter  sb.  10  b. 

1560  Bible  (Geneva)  To  Rdr.,  The  argumentes  bothe  for 
the  booke  and  for  the  chapters  with  the  nombre  of  the 
verse  are  added.  16^3  Caryl  Expos.  Job  178  Verse  2  [of 
ch.  iii]...This  verse  is  only  a  transition  into  the  matter  of 
the  next.  1678  Butler  Hud.  in.  \\.  1170  One  single  Red- 
Coat  Sentinel ..  could  disperse  Whole  Troops,  with  Chapter 
rais'd,  and  Verse.  1685  Baxter  Pamphr.  N.  T.  John  viii.  3 
The  last  Verse  of  the  foregoing  Chapter  and  the  eleven  first 
Verses  of  this  Chapter.  17*9  Law  Serious  C,  i.  8  That 
Religion.,  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  verse  of  Scripture. 
1818  HoRNE  Introd.  Script.  (1834)  1 1. 75  The  verses  into 
which  the  New  Testament  is  now  divided.  1847  Kitto's 
Cycl.  Bibl.  Lit.  II.  909  note^  The  twentieth  verse  of  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Matthew.  1888  E.  Aubot  Crit,  Ess,  xx. 
465  The  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  divided  into 
our  present  verses  was  printed  by  Robert  Stephens  at 
Geneva  in  1551. 

Cotnb.  185s  I.  Taylor  Resior.  Belie/ {iZ$e)  186  A  verse- 
by-verse  commentary. 

5.  A  small  number  of  metrical  lines  so  connected 
by  form  or  meaning  as  to  constitute  either  a  whole 
in  themselves  or  a  unit  in  a  longer  composition  ;  a 
stanza. 

In  quots-c  1340  and  1387  applied  to  elegiac  and  hexameter 
couplets.  In  later  use  the  pi.  is  sometimes  not  clearly  dis- 
tinct from  I  b, 

ctyASat.  Kildare  i.  in  E.E.P.  (1862)  153  pis  uers  is 
fill  well  iwro^t,  hit  is  of  wel  furre  y-bro^t.  Ibid,  iii,  pis  uers 
is  imakid  wel  of  consonans  and  wowel.  c  1340  Hampole  Pr. 
Consc.  246  Of  Kis  Saynt  Bernard  witnes  bers  And  er  fra  four 
wryten  in  bis  vers.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  83  So 
hit  seme^  pat  l>is  vers  wolde  mene  |>at  Jjese  feyned  goddes 
regnel»..in  Chestre.  i^z  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  iii.  xcii.  In 
laude  of  honour  I  wrait  thir  versis  thre.  1573-80  Uaret 
v^Afraws. v.,  Averse:  acbarme:  a  prophesie,  car;//<r«.  1598 
Grenewey  Tacitus^  Ann.  111.  xiii.  (1622)  83  The  Smyr- 
naeans  alleaged  an  oracle  of  Apollo,.. the  Tenjans  a  verse 
[U  carmen]  of  the  same  Apollo,  commanding  them  to 
offer  an  image  and  Temple  to  Neptune.  x6oi  Shaks. 
T7i-el.  N.  II.  iv.  7_Now  goodCesario,  but  that  peece  of  song. 
That  old  and  Anticke  song  we  heard  last  night ; . .  Come,  but 
one  verse.  i7ix  Aduison  Sped.  No.  74  P  5  The  Country  of 
the  Scotch  Warriors,  described  in  these  two  last  Verses  [of 
'Chevy  Chase'].  1793  Burns /.f/.  to  G,  Thomson  7  April, 
I  rememlier  the  two  last  lines  of  a  verse  in  some  of  the  old 
songs  of  *  Logan  Water ',.•  which  I  think  pretty.  x8oi 
Busby  Diet.  Mus.  s.v,,  In  secular  music,  as  a  song  or 
ballad,  each  stanza  of  the  words  is  a  verse.     1838  Dickkns 

0,  Twist  xxvi,  A  young  lady  proceeded  to  entertain  the 
company  with  a  ballad  in  four  verses,     i860  Tyndall  Glac. 

1.  xxiii.  167  It  was  at  once  proposed  to  sing  a  verse  from 
Schiller's  play. 

b,  Mus,  (See  quot.) 

180X  Busby  Diet,  Mus.,  Verse,  the  appellation  given 
to  those  portions  of  an  anthem  meant  to  be  performed  by 
a  single  voice  to  each  part 

6.  Without  article :  Metrical  composition »  form, 
or  structure ;  language  or  literary  work  written  or 
spoken  in  metre ;  poetry,  esp.  with  reference  to 
metrical  form.     Opposed  to  prose. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  22227  ^^e  wat  bath  thoru  stori  and  wers, 
pal  ^  kingrtkes  o  grece  and  pers  War  hefd  kingrikes  in 
form  tide.  14,.  Chaucer's  Sottipn.  T.  297  (Harl.  MS.), 
Schortly  may  no  man,  by  rym  and  vers,  Tellen  her 
thoughtcs,  thay  ben  so  dyvers.  cx^z%  Wyntoun  Cron.  v. 
xi.  3492  This  Damasyus.  .Couth  mak  rycht  weill  in  metyre 
vers,  a  1586  Sidney  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  50  That  Verse 
farre  exceedeth  Prose  in  the  knitting  vp  of  the  memory, 
the  reason  is  manifest.     X65X  Hobbes  Leviath.  \\.  xxvi.  141 


In  aiiiitnt  time,  before  letters  were  in  common  use,  tlie 
Lawes  were  many  times  put  into  verse.  1696  Prior 
Secretary  16  Athens. .,  Where  people  knew  love,  and  were 
partial  to  verse.  X7a8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Stanza^  For 
though  we  speak  Verse  on  the  Stage,  'tis  still  presumed  we 
are  speaking  Prose.  ^779  Johnson  L.P.,  Dryden  (1868) 
186  To_  write  verse,  is  to  dispose  syllables  and  sounds 
harmonically  by  some  known  and  settled  rule.  i8a7  Pollok 
'  Course  T.  in,  He  searched  again. .  For  theme  deserving  of 
immortal  verse.  1883  R.  Noel  in  Contcvip.  Rev.  Nov.  ;^og 
noti^  Wefind..niuch  nakedly  argumentative  ratiocinative 
verse,  but  that  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  poetry  at  all. 

personi/.  1580  Spenser  Let.  to  Harvey  Wks.  (1912)  636 
Unhappy  Verse,. .Make  thy  selfe  fluttring  wings  of  thy  fast 
flying 'ihoughL  rx64S  Milton  Soun.  to  Lawes  g  Thou 
honour'st  Verse,  and  Verse  must  lend  her  wing  To  honour 
thee. 

b.  Freq.  in  verse,  in  metrical  form.  PAsoJig. 
(quot.  i39o\ 

c  iy$  Shoreham  vii.  igi  O  god  hyt  hys,  and  stent  in  uers 
Ine  bulke  song  [  =  Athanasian  Creed].  X340  Ayenb.  128  He 
wenp  libbe  yet  uourti  yer,  ase  zayj>  elyuans  ine  uers  of  |ie 
dyape.  1390  Gowek  Con/  III.  ^  For  Dronkeschipe  is  so 
divers,  It  may  no  whyle  stonde  in  vers.  CX425  Wyntoun 
Cron.  VI.  X.  859  His  epitaphi  |jan  in  werse  Wryttyn  |»us  men 
may  rahers.  1483  Caxton  Cato  3  Two  partyes— the  f>Tst 
is  in  prose  and  the  second  in  verse.  1500-20  Dunbak  Poems 
xxxii.  43,  I  will  no  lesingis  put  in  vers.  1557  TotteVs  Misc. 
To  Rdr.,  That  to  haue  wel  written  in  verse. .deserueth 
great  praise  [etc.],  1586  W.  Webbe  Eng.  Poet.  (Arb.)_3o 
'J'hinking  nothing  to  be  learnedly  written  in  verse,  which 
fell  not  out  in  ryme.  X643  Caryl  Expos.  Job  178  Job 
breaths  out  his  passion  in  verse,  and  in  verse  receives  his 
answer.  1689  Pkior  Ep.  to  Eleetwood  Shephard  97  In 
Verse  or  Prose,  We  write  or  chat.  X76a-7i  H.  Walpolr 
I'ertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  132  The  Introduction  to 
knowledge,  partly  in  verse  and  partly  in  prose.  1838 
Thirlwall  Greece  II.  124  In  Crete  and  at  Sparta., the 
maxims  of  the  constitution  were  delivered  in  verse.  1841 
W.  Spalding  Italy  Sf  It.  I  si.  III.  272  The  Romans  choose 
this  form.. for  conveying  their  feelings  in  verse, 
o.  With  distinguishing  terms.    (Cf.  i  c) 

Adonic,  Alexandrine,  blank,  elegiac,  keroic{al,  hexa^ 
meter,  Leonine,  Saturnian  verse,  etc. :  see_ those  words. 

xssa  Huloet  s.v..  Verse  heroicall,  or  of  sixe  feete,  versus 
heroicus.  1585  Jas.  VI  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  68  For  flyting, 
or  Inuectiues,  vse . .  RouncefalHs,  or  Tumbling  verse.  1685 
Dryden  {title),  The  twenty-ninth  Ode  of  the  third  Book  of 
Horace;  paraphrased  in  Pindarick  Verse.  X711  Addison 
Sped.  No.  39  ?  5  Aristotle  observes,  that  the  lambick  Verse 
in  the  Greek  Tongue  was  the  most  proper  for  Tragedy. 
1855  MiLMAN  Lat.  Chr.  xiv.  iv.  VI.  488  An  interminable 
length  of  harsh  hexameter,  or  of  elegiac  verse. 

7.  The  metrical  or  poetical  compositions  of  a 
particular  author,  etc. ;  a  certain  amoimt  of  metri- 
cal work  or  poetry  considered  as  a  whole. 

1586  W.  Webbe  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  32  Lydgate..,  surely 
for  good  proportion  of  his  verse,  .comparable  with  Chawcer. 
i6n  Shaks.  IVint.  T.  v.  I  101  Thus  your  Verse  Flow'd 
with  her  Beautie  once.  ^1715  Pope  Ep,  Jervas  i  This 
Verse  be  thine,  my  friend,  nor  thou  refuse  This,  from  no 
venal  or  ungrateful  Muse.  1810  Scott  Lady  0/ L,  i.  xxxii, 
Till  to  her  lips  in  measured  frame  The  minstrel  verse 
spontaneous  came.  1849  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  401 
The  verse  of  Waller  still  breathed  the  sentiments  which  had 
animated  a  more  chivalrous  generation.  ipo6  Lit.  World 
15  Nov.  487/2  Some  of  the  poems  are  spoiled  by.. hate  of 
England. . .  Had  it  been  omitted  the  verse  would  have  been 
improved. 

t  b.  A  particular  style  of  metre  or  versification, 

X586  W.  Webbe  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  30  A  singuler  gyft  in 

a  sweete  Heroicall  verse.     Ibia.  34  Master  D.  Phaer.  .had 

the  best  peece  of  Poetry  whereon  to  sette  a  most  galJant 

verse. 

8.  atirib.^  as  verse-book,  -craft,  -cup,  -shot,  -tvit, 
etc.  ;  verse  anthem  (see  quots.) ;  +  verse-fellow, 
a  fellow  or  companion  verse-maker ;  verse- 
service  (see  quots.). 

x8ox  BusBV  Did.  Mus.,  *  Verse,  ..  the  epithet  applied 
to  an  anthem  beginning  with  verse.  1876  Stainer  & 
Barrett  Did.  Mus,  Terms  446/1  A  verse  anthem  is  one 
which  begins  with  soli  portions  as  opposed  to  a  full  anthem, 
which  commences  with  a  chorus.  X849  Lytton  Caxtons  22 
Rude  .songs,  modelled  from  such  *verse-books  as  fell  into 
my  hands.  X894  Daily  News  20  Oct.  6/1  Her  own  skill  in 
*versecraft  gives  her  unusual  felicity  of  insight.  1885  S. 
Cox  Expositions  xxii.  290  We  have  kept  the  best  wine  in 
ihis  little  *Verse-cup  until  now.  1592  Nashc  Four  Lett. 
Con/uted  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  235  To  beare  his  old  *verse- 
fellow  noble  M.  Valanger  company.  x8st  J.  S.  Adams 
jooo  Mus.^  Terms  105  *  Verse  service,  a  service  in  which 
verses  are  introduced.  1889  Groz^e's  Did.  Music  (1302)  IV. 
257  A  verse-service  or  verse-anthem  sometimes  includes 
portions  set  for  a  voice  solo.  X794  Mathias  Purs,  Lit, 
(1797)  n.  13  note.  Before  they  were  half  fini.shed,..as  many 
of  the  others  as  were  within  hearing  or  *7'tf rif -j/zt?/ . .  were 
all  found  fast  asleep! !  I  1668  Drvuen  Evening's  Lovcwi.  i, 
The  prose-wits  playing  and  the  *verse-wits  rooking. 

b.  In  the  sense  'composed  or  written  in,  con- 
sisting of,  verse  *,  as  verse-exercise,  miscellany^ 
narrative,  -part,  -tale,  -text,  translation,  etc. 

1685  Dryden  Sylvz  Pref.  f  1  The  hot  tprose],  which  suc- 
ceeded them,  in  this  volume  of  Verse  Miscellanies.  X687 
NoRRis  Coll.  Misc.  Pref.  (1699)  4  Thus  much  for  the  Verse- 
part.  X817  Colkridge  Biog,  Lit.  23  In  verse  or  prose,  or 
in  verse-te.xt  aided  by  prose-comment.  x88i  Encycl.  Brit. 
XII.  19/1  Verse  narrative,  even  when  it  deals  with  true 
events,..iseithermore  or  less  than  history.  xSjjdR.  Palmer 
Mem.  1. 1,  viii.  122  He. .gained  both  the  University  prizes 
for  verse-exercises. 

C.  Comb,  Objective  or  obj.  genitive,  as  verse- 
gracer,  -merchant, -reciter,  -S7nith,-wright, -writer; 
verse-making,  reading,  -repeating '^^V  a., -writing; 
instrumental,  as  verse-commemorated  adj.  Also 
verseward  adv. 


184a  S.  C.  Hall  Ireland  II.  339  The  long  celeljraied  and 

*  verse-commemorated  month  of  August.  x88x  W.  Wilkins 
Songs  0/ Study  127  *Verse-gracer !  deign  to  grace  mine 
With  lucky  chosen  words.  i8n  Andw.  Scott  Poems  p.  x. 
My  attachment  to  *verse-making.  1873  Symonds  Grk. 
Pods  v.  147  A  father  taught  the  trade  of  flute-playing  and 
chorus-leading  and  verse-making  to  his  son.  1845  Brown- 
ing Lett,  (1899)  1.  18  The  Kialto  where  *verse-merchanis 
most  do  congregate.  1585  Jas.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  31  Ve 
procure  By  your  lasciuious  speache,  that  fathers  sage 
Defends  "verse  reading,  to  their  yonger  age,  x8s> 
Shelley  To  Jane,  y/r^/wr'/Va/Z^JM  36  You,  tiresome  "verse- 
reciter,  Care,  a  X704  T.  Brown  Dial.  Dead  "Wks.  17:1  IV. 
75  The  "Verse -repeating  Beaux  of  Will's  Coffec-House. 
1810  T.  Mitchell  Aristoph.  I.  205  Ye  *verse-smiihs  and 
bard-mechanicians  I  X887  Saintsbury  Hist.  Elizab.  Lit.  x. 
(18^)  8  The  supposed  editor. .is  but  a  Journeyman  verse- 
smith.  x8xo  Miss  Mitford  Let.  3  Apr.  in  L'Estrange  Z.//t* 
(1870)  I.  99  That  feeble  *verse-spinner  Bloomfield.  1809 
BvRON  Bards  <5-  Rev.  230  But  if,  in  spite  of  all  the  world 
can  say,  Thou  still  wilt  *verseward  plod  thy  weary  way. 
X7a9  Savage  IVanderen.  335These  scorn  (said  I)  the 'verse- 
Wright  of  their  age.  1840  Pierpont  Airs  Palestine  p.  v, 
The  pieces  thafmake  up  this  volume  will  be  seen.,  to  be., 
the  wares  of  a  verse-wright,  made  '  to  order'.  1726  Swikt 
{title),  Advice  to  the  Grub*street  *  Verse -Writers.  1885  Pater 
Marius  I.  vii.  121  A  familiar  playfulness  of  the  Latin  verse- 
writer  in  dealing  with  mythology.  1850  Thackeray  Pen- 
dennis  ii.  If  he  was  distinguished  for  anything  it  was  for 

*  verse- writing.  X884  Tennyson  Becket  11,  ii,  So  if  the  city 
be  sick . .  your  lordship  would  suspend  me  from  verse-writing? 

t  Verse,  fl.  Obs.  rare,  [ad.  L.z/^rj-z/j,  pa.  pple, 
of  vert^re  to  turn,  change,  vary.]  Verse-sine,  = 
versed  sine :  see  Versei>  a. 

iTJZ  Phil.  Trans.  LXIl.  102  An  arch  equal  to  the  verse- 
sine  of  the  deviation. 

Verse  (v5js),  vX  Also  I  fyrsian,  fersian, 
uersian,  4  uersie.  [f.  Vekse  sb.,  prob.  formed 
afresh  at  different  times.] 

1.  intr.  To  compose  or  make  verses ;  to  versify. 
Also  with  it, 

c  1000  i^^LFRic  Gram,  xxxvii.  (Z.)  218  Uersi/cor,  \c  fersije 
{7\rr.  uersige,  fyrsije]  o33e  ic  wyrce  fers,  1393  Langl.  P, 
PI.  C.  xviii.  109  For  ^er  is  nouthe  non  who  so  nymef>  hede, 
That  can  uersie  [v.r.  versi6e]  fayre,  o|>er  formehche  endite. 
1606  Chapman  Mons.  D^Ol.  iv.  i.  K  iij  b,  Prettie  little  Witt, 
y'  faith;  Can  he  verse?..!  meane, hashea  vaine  Naturall? 
1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  87  You  verse  it  simply,  what  need 
have  we  of  your  thin  Poetry.  x688  W.  Scot  Hist.  Scots 
II.  (1776)  73  Come  on  as  many  as  you  will,  And  for  a  wager, 
ri  verse  with  them  still.  1787  in  Currie  Burns'  IVks.  (iBoo) 
II.  105  It  sets  na  ony  lawland  cheel  Like  you  to  verse  or 
rhyme.  x8i2  Combe  Syntax,  Picturesque  1. 1291*11  prose  it 
here,  I'll  verse  it  there,  And  picturesque  it  everywhere.  x8s6 
Meredith  Sha7\  Shagpat  (1909)  66  He  began  to  verse 
extemporaneously  in  her  ear. 

2.  trans.  To  tell  in  verse ;  to  turn  into  verse  ; 
to  write,  recount,  or  celebrate  in  verse. 

X446  LvDC.  Two  Nightingale  Poems  i.  108  This  brid,  of 
whom  y  haue  to  you  rehersed,  Whych  in  her  song  expired 
thus  ande  deyede.  In  latyn  fonde  y  in  a  boke  well  versed. 
1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.w.  \.  67  When  thou,  .sate  all  day,  Play- 
ing on  pipes  of  Corne,  and  versing  loue  To  amorous  Philtida. 
c  1711  Prior  ^Full  o/t  doth  Mat '  4  But  Topaz  his  own  Werke 
rehearseth;  And  Rlat.  mote  praise  what  Topaz  verseth. 
1869  F.  \iKhLECK  Connecticut  x.vxiv,  He.,  versed  the  Psalms 
of  David  to  the  air  Of  Yankee- Doodle,  for  Thanksgiving 
Days.  1899  Stopford  Brookk  Early  Eng.  Lit.  1. 12  The 
wanderer,  .sang  his  stave  of  thanks,  or  versed  for  the  chief 
in  the  high  seat,  who  he  was. 

t  3.  To  accompany  or  bring  with  verses,   Obs,~^ 

i6oa  Marston  Ant.  .f-  Mel.  v,  If  that  thou  canst  not  give, 
goe  hang  thy  selfe:  He  lime  thee  dead, or  verse  thee  to  the 
rope. 

Hence  VeTsing///.  a, 

1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Pennilesse  Pilgr.  Wks.  1. 125/1 
My  versing  Muse  cranes  some  repose,  And  whilst  she  sleeps 
He  spowt  a  little  prose.  1665  J.  Spencer  Vulg.  Proph.  55, 
I  should,  .throw  out  the  vast  rabble  of  rhyming,  clinching, 
versing  Prophets,  as  persons  that  tell  the  worst  lies  in  the 
best  maner. 

Verse  (vsjs),  v."^  [a.  F.  verser  ( 1 2lh  c. ;  =  Prov. 
and  Pg.  versar,  vessar,  Sp.  versar.  It.  versare),  or 
ad.  L,  versare,  freq.  of  vertere  to  turn,  etc.  In 
mod.  use,  in  sense  4,  app.  a  back-formation  from 
Vebsed///.  aX\ 

+  1.  trafts.  To  pour  otit  (the  voice).  Obsr'^ 

c  1530  Ld.  Bekners  a  rth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  453  Than  she 
[sc.  a  nightingale],  .fylled  her  throte  full  of  wj-nde,  the  more 
shryller  to  verse  out  her  swete  voyce. 

t2.  To  overthrow,  overturn,  or  upset.  Obs.-'^ 

'55*  J' ,H  LVwooD  ^/rV^-r  <5- y^.  xliii.  40  This  formost  spider 
and  flie,  in  furius  fret, . ,  this  prosesse  thei  perst.  And  venge- 
able  venumly,  ech  other  verst. 

1 3.  To  turn  over  (a  book)  in  study  or  investiga- 
tion, Obs, 

_  1606  Bibnie  Kirk-BuriallUB22)6  By  versing  and  search- 
ing the  Scriptures,  a  X656  Hales  Gol<l.  Kern.  i.  (1673)  =71 
If  you  be  versing  the  Ancient  Histories,  then  provide  you 
Ptolomy's  Maps. 

+  b.  To  revolve  or  turn  over  (something)  in  the 
mind.  Obs. 

1614  T.  Adams  Sinners  Passing  Bell  Wks.  (1629)  260  Who 
versing  in  his  minde  this  thought,  can  keepe  hischeekes  dry? 

4.  To  instruct,  to  make  (one)  conversant  or  ex- 
perienced, in  something.  Now  reji.  Cf.  Versed 
///.  fl.l  I. 

X673  O.  Walker  Educ.  132  For  reading:  verse  him  well 
in  inventive  Authors.  2677  W.  Combe  Diaboliad  {\^^^')  43 
Having  vers'd  them  in  each  common  evil,  [you]  l^ad  them 
to  Masques  to  personate  the  Devil.  1786  Mrs.  A.  M, 
Bennett  Juvenile  Indtscr.  V.  164  The  intrigues  of  state 
affairs  had  thoroughly  versed  him  in  chicanery  and  dis- 
simulation. X895  G.  Alexander  in  Daily  News  4  QcU  2/2  If 


VERSE. 

Students  while  versing  themselves  in  the  classics  were  [etc.]- 
1898  K.  F.  HoRTON  Covtnianiim.  yvsus  ,\x.  362  This  is  my 
own  feeling — a  feeling  which  grows  and  intensifies  the  more 
I  verse  myself  in  His  commandments. 
•f  VcrSGt  2'*^  Cant,  Obs.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ; 
perh.  a  special  sense  of  Verse  v.-   Cf.  Verser  2.] 

1.  inir.  To  practise  fraud  or  imposition.  Also 
with  it, 

159X  IGvx.^^v.De/.Conny-catch.  (1859)4,  I  had  consorts 
that  could  verse,  nippe,  and  foyst.  1591  Grf.kne  Discov. 
Cosenage  10  b,  If  the  poore  Farmar  be  bashfuU,  and 
passeth  by  one  of  these  shameles  strumpets,  then  wil  she 
verse  it  with  him,  and  claime  acquaintance  of  him.  c  159a 
—  Theeues  Falling  out  (1615)  A  iv,  We  gee  so  neate  in 
appareU.. that  wee  are  hardlysmoakt;  versing  vpon  all  men 
with  kinde  courtesies  and  faire  wordes. 

2.  trans.  To  impose  upon ;  to  cozen,  cheat,  de- 
fraud.   Also  const,  to. 

1591  Grerne  Discov.  Coseuage  10  b,  Till  shee  and  her 
CTOsse-biters  haue  verst  him  to  the  beggers  estate.  Ibid.  1 1  b, 
Heere  is  a  Simpler,  quoth  shee,  He  Verse  him  or  hang  me. 

Hence  f  Versing  vbl,  sO.  Cant.  Obs. 

1591  Greene  Discov.  Cosenage  7  Versing  Law,  coosenage 
by  false  gold. 

Verse,  obs.  form  of  Verst. 

t  Verse-coloured,  obs.  var.  Versicoloured  a. 

1607  TopsEi.L  Four-/.   Beasts  57  The  Chamaeleon   and 
Polypus-fish,  are  pilled  or  bare  without  haire,and  therefore 
may  more  easily  be  verse -co  loured. 
Versed  (vaJst),  a.      [f.    mod.L.  vers-ns   (so. 
5inus)j  pa.  pple.  of  L.  verterc  to  turn.] 

L  Versed  sine,  a.  TVz^f.  Originally,  the  segment 
of  the  diameter  intercepted  between  the  foot  of  tiie 
sine  and  the  extremity  of  the  arc;  in  mod.  use,  the 
ratio  of  this  line  to  the  radius,  or  (equivalently,  as 
a  function  of  an  angle)  the  quantity  obtained  by 
subtracting  the  cosine  from  unity. 

In  mod.  use  also  in  the  contracted  form  Versim. 

1596  W.  B(urrough]  Variation  0/ Covipasse  Bsb,  The 
versed  signe  of  the  semidiumall  arlce.  a  165a  S.  Fostkr 
Descr.  RuUr^  A  large  Scale  of  Versed-Sines.  1690  Li.v- 
BOURN  Curs.  Math.  ^97  The  Line  VS . .  is  the  Line  of  Versed 
Sines.  z73aHADLF.vin  /'////.  V'rawj.  XXXVU.  353Draw^  D 
the  Sine,  and  b  r  the  Sine  complement  of  the  Arch  B  b  :  BU 
is  the  versed  Sine  of  the  same.  1763  Emerson  A/et/t.  Inert' 
vtenis  91  Hence  we  have  the  following  series  of  versed  sines. 
t8s8  J.  M.  Spearman  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  319  The  arcs  be- 
ing similar,  the  versed  sines  are  proportional  to  the  arcs  or 
to  their  radii,  1853  Sir  H.  Douglas  Milit.  Bridges  (ed.  3) 
43  A  segment  of  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  r,  the  sagitta,  or 
versed  sine,  being  a. 

b.  Bridge- building.  The  rise  of  an  arch. 

1838  C;W/  Fng.  ^  Arch.  "J ml.  L  127/1  The  Dover  road  Is 
earned  over  the  rail  way  by  aflat  segmental  arch,  30  feet  span, 
the  rise  or  versed  sine  [printed  line]  Ls  only  two  feet.  1839 
Ibid.  \\.  191/2  Span  of  the  arch..  58  feet — the  rise  or  versed 
sine  being  ten  feet.  1879  Casselfs  Techn.  £duc.  IV.  384/1 
It  forms  the  strongest  arch;,  .but  in  consequence  of  the 
height  of  the  versed  sine.. it  becomes  necessary. .to  limit 
the  span. 

1 2.   Versed  scale,  a  scale  of  versed  sines.   Obs. 

a  i6ci  S.  FosTEE  Descr.  li tiler  \\\\.  31  The  Versed  Scale 
is  in  length  four  times  the  same  Radius.  Ibid.  32  Let  the 
'tangents.. be  measured  out  of  the  Versed  Scale. 

Versed  (varst),  ///.  a.^  Also  7  verst.  [ad. 
L.  versdtuSf-psL.  pple,  oi  versdri  io  occupy  oneself, 
be  busied  or  engaged  (in  something).  So  V.vers^^ 
It.  versatOy  .Sp.  and  Pg.  versado,'\ 

1.  Of  persons:  Experienced,  practised,  or  skilled 
in  a  subject,  matter,  art,  etc.;  conversant  with, 
having  an  intimate  knowledge  of,  something; 
expert,  skilful ;   =  Versaxt  a,  2  a. 

Very  frequent  from  c  1630  in  this  and  sense  t  b. 

i6aa  Bacon  Hem.  VII,  1 6  (The  bishops  of  Ely  and  Exeter) 
had  bcene  both  versed  in  his  Aflaires,  before  hee  came  to  the 
Crowne.  1663  Gkrbier  Counsel  24  A  Clarke  of  the  works 
must  be  verst  m  the  prises  of  Materials.  x686  tr.  Ckardin's 
Trav.  Persia  34  Levant  Merchants,  and  others  that  were 
verst  in  the  AfTatrs  of  Turkey.  171a  Hrarne  Collect. 
(O.H.S.)  III.  361  Neither  of  us  being  vers'd  in  Latin.  1769 
yunius  Lett.  xii.  (17S8)  80,  I  am  not  versed  in  the  politics 
of  the  north.  i8n  W.  Irving  Braceb.  Hall  xviii,  The 
servants  are  all  versed  in  the  common  modes  of  trying  luck. 
1843  Mill  Logic  1.  i.  $  i  A  mind  not  previously  versed  in 
the  meaning  and  right  use  of  the  various  kinds  of  words. 
x88o  L,  Stkphen  /V/V  vi.  137  Curll  was.. versed  in  every 
dirty  trick  of  the  Grub-street  trade. 

D.  With  defining  or  limiting  adverbs,  esp.  weil 
{better,  best)  versed, 

ia)  a  1610  Healey  Theophrastus  To  Rdr.  (1616)  I  3b, 
Such  as  are  well  verst  in  Anttquttie.  1653  W.  Ramrsey 
Astral,  Restored  160  A  PhysicLin..must  bebetter  veised  in 
his  Art  before  he  can  do  any  thing.  1655  Nicholas  Faf>ers 
(Camden)  II.  176  He  is  certainly  best  versed  in  all  his 
Majesty's  present  affairs.  1711  Addisom  Sfect.  No.  108  p  3 
He  Is  extreamly  well  versed  in  all  the  little  Handicrafts  of 
an  idle  Man.  1791  Burkk  Apfi.  li'higs  Wks.  1808  VI.  18 
Men  [sc.  Jews]  well  versed  in  swearing,  iSasCosBETT  A^w/-. 
Rides  ■2T)  He  was  very  well  versed  in  his  prayer-book.  1841 
Borrow  Zincali  11,  xL  111.  56  Reverend  gentlemen.. much 
better  versed  in  the  points  of  a  horse  than  in  points  of 
theology.  1874  Hurnand  My  time  xxix.  277  Our  tutor  was 
sufficiently  well  versed  in  his  subjects. 

Kh  i6^  W.  TiRWHYT  tr.  Balzac s  Lett.KXs,  A  man  no  less 
versed  in  the  art  of  well-speaking  then  himself.  1641  Vind. 
Snuctymnuits  x.  107  He  that  is  but  meanly  versed  tn  Cyprian. 
i66a  Stil[.in(;i-l.  Orig.  Sacr.  iii.  iv.  §  10  Those  who  profess 
themselves  most  versed  in  their  own  Antiquities,  a  1711 
pRiOK  Ess.  Learning  p  3  Other  parts  of  general  L«arning  in 
which  they  may  not  be  so  perfectly  versed,  1747  tr.  Astruc's 
Fevers  106  He  was  ilUversed  m  anatomy,  botany  and 
chemistry.     1780  J.  Picklrinc  in  Jesse  Selwyn  ^  Contem^, 
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(1844)  IV.  356,  I  wish  I  was  sufficiently  versed  in  politics  1 
[etc.J.  181S  W.  H.  Irkl^nu  Scribbleotuania  190,  I  am  not 
much  versed  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  1836  H.  Coleridge  I 
North.  H'ortJiies  Inirod.  (1852)  p.  xxiv.  Men  long  versed  in  ! 
public  affairs.  1888  Burgon  I^ives  12  C,d.  Men  I.  iii.  346  j 
He.. delivered  his  opinion.. like  one  thoroughly  versed  in  I 
the  law  of  farms. 

o.  Without  const,   rare. 

1734  tr.  Rollings  A nc,  11  ist.  win.  in.  (1841)  II.  214/1  A 
general.. prudent,  able,  versed  by  long  experience.  1888 
Pall  Mall  G.z^y^h.t/i  Observing  that  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  used  to  keep  the  Premier  and  Foreign  Secretary 
combined  in  order,  which  at  present  there  was  no  one  in  the 
Cabinet  versed  enough  or  bold  enough  to  do. 

f  2,  Employed  or  exercised  about  something ; 
—  Vebsant  a.  I.     Obs.-~^ 

1654  ViLVAiN  Theol.  Treat.  \\.  80  Hope  is  properly  versed 
about  some  good  to  be  attained  by  industry. 

Versed  {\^i%^ippL  a.'^  [f.  Vebse  z^.^J  Com- 
posed or  written  in  verse  ;  turned  into  verse. 

1890  Athenxutn  27  Dec.  896/2  Monsieur  P on/,  the  versed 
biography  of  a  dog.  1901  Dublin  Rev,  Apr.  413  Versed 
commonplaces  set  to  florid  music. 

Ve*rseless,  a.  [f.  Vkrse  sb^  Lacking  verse 
or  poetry  ;  unable  to  compose  verses. 

1738  Gentl.  Mag.yXW,  655\erseless  myself,  I  conn'd  not 
blithsom  song  ;   Nor  lute  had  I,  nor  harp,  nor  tuneful  lyre. 

Ve'rselet.  [f.  Verse  sb.  +  -let.]  A  little 
verse  ;   a  small  poem. 

1836  B.  D.  Walsh  Aristophanes^  Achamians  11.  iii.  43 
His  mind,  which  is  collecting  Small  verseleis  out  of  doors,  is 
not  at  home.  1865  Reader  No.  151.  567/2  Each  page  con- 
taining a  verselet.  x88o  Warren  Book-platcs  i.  8  Mottoes, 
texts,  and  verselets  directed  against  borrowers. 

Ve'rsenxaker.  Also  verse-maker,  verse 
maker,  [f.  Vebse  sb.  +  Maker  sb.  Cf,  Du. 
verzenmaker y  G.  versmaeher.  Da.  versentager."] 
One  who  makes  or  writes  verses ;  a  poet  or  versifier. 

1647  Hexham  i.  s.v.,  A  verse  maker,  or  a  Poet, .  .een  Poet. 
17*8  Young  Love  Fame  191  All  other  trades  demand, 
verse-makers  beg.  1791  Boswell  yohnson  {1904)  11.  124  A 
mere  verse-maker,  in  whose  numbers.. there  is  no  poetry. 
1836  SoL'THEV  in  Li/e  ^  Corr.  V\.  302  The  versemaker  gets 
the  habit  of  weighing  the  meanings  and  qualities  of  words. 
1871  Tvlor  Prim.  Cult.  I.  269  What  we  call  poetry  was  to 
them  real  life,  not  as  to  the  modern  versemaker  a  masque- 
rade of  gods  and  heroes. 

Verseman  (vausmsen).  Also  verse  man, 
verse-man.  [f.  as  prec.  +  Man  sb.'\  A  man  who 
writes  verse  ;  a  versemaker;  a  poet,  esp.  (in  recent 
use)  a  minor  poet  or  versifier. 

165a  Gaule  Magnstrom,  235  To  conclude,  all  the  antient 
verse  men  consent  in  this.  1718  Prior  Better  Answer  v. 
The  God  of  us  Verse-men  (you  know  Child)  the  Sun.  1733 
[see  ProsemanI.  1779  Johnson  L.  P.,  Prior  p  13  When  the 
battle  of  Blenheim  called  forth  all  the  versemen.  1847  L. 
HuNTi1/^«,  Women,  ^  B.  I.  xv.  300  Even  miserly  Pulteney 
was  a  verseman.  1883  Pall  Mall  C.  30  Oct.  5/1  Almost 
alone  among  recent  English  versemen,  he  preser\es . . a  fine- 
genilemanly  air  of  urbanity.  189a  A.  Dobson  18/A  Cent. 
Vignettes  171  Madrigalists  and  minor  versemen. 

Hence  TeTseznansliip,  verse-makinp.  rare~^, 

176a  J.  Wilkes  N.  Briton  No.  az.  The  dull  mechanical 
part  of  verseinanship  indeed  b  found,  but  the  spirit  of  true 
poetry  is  wanting. 

Versemonger  (vd'jsmz^ijgaj).  Also  verse- 
monger, [f.  as  prec.  +•  Monger.]  A  versifier, 
esp.  one  who  writes  poor  or  indifferent  verse;  a 
poetaster. 

1634  Bp.  Hall  Contempt.,  N,  T.  iv.  xii.  Which  of  those 
versemongers  ever  durst  write  a  ballad,  without  imploring 
of  some  deity?  1768  Babetti  Acc.  Mann.  Sf  Cust.  Italy 
I.  234  Some  few  verse-mongers  of  Rome.  1866  Bi^ackib 
Homer  J^  Iliad  I,  120  A  set  of  inferior  versemongers.  190a 
W.  L.  Mathieson  Pol.  <J-  Relig.  Scott.  I.  x.  338  His  virtues 
..were  cordially  recognised  even  by  the  scurrilous  verse- 
mongers  of  the  day. 

Hence  Ve'rsemongerinff  vbi.  sb.,  Te'rse- 
monyarjr. 

1836  Frasers  Mag.  XIV.  488  Earning  his  bread  by 
scribbleincnt  and  verse-mongery.  1875  Lowkll  Spenser 
Prose  Wks.  1890  IV,  268  There  is  little  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  contemporary  verse- monge ring  south  of  the  Tweed. 

Verser  ^  (va'jsai).  [f.  Verse  v.^  +  -er  i.  Cf. 
versyowre  s.v,  Vehsifikr  i  a,  quot.  c  1440.]  A 
writer  of  verse  ;  a  verseman,  versifier. 

cx^xx  Chapman  Iliad  xitr.  Comm.,  Such  as  abuse  the 
name  of  Critics  as  many  versers  do  of  poets.  16x9  Drlmm. 
OF  Hawth.  Conv.  w.  Ben  yonson  vVks.  (1711)  225  He 
thought  not  Bartas  a  poet,  but  a  verser ;  because  he  wrote 
not  fiction.  1644-58  Cleveland  Gen.  Poems  (1677)  63  O 
That  1  could  but  vote  my  self  a  Poet, .  .Or  like  the  IJociors 
Militant  could  get  Dubb'd  at  adventure  Verser  Banneret, 
1854  Mrs.  Oliphant  Magd.  Hepburn  \.  9  The  archer 
Simon, . .  a  verser  as  much  as  a  bowman.  1907  Westm.  Gaz. 
21  Aug.  4  I  The  invidious  task  of  separating  the  poets  from 
the  versers, 

+  Verser2.     Cant,     [Cf.  Verse  7',^]     One  of 

a  gang  of  cozeners  or  swindlers  (see  quots.). 

£"1550  Dice-Tlay  (Percy  Soc.)  38  He  lightly  bath  in  his 
company  a  man  of  more  worship  than  himself,  that  hath 
the  countenance  of  a  possessioner  of  land,  and  he  is  called 
the  verser.  1591  Greene  Discov.  Cosenage  x  There  bee 
requisite  effectually  to  act  the  Art  of  Conny-catching,  three 
seuerall  parties  :  the  Setter,  the  Verser,  and  the  Barnackle, 
Ibid.  3  Imagine  the  Connie  is  in  the  Tauerne,  then  .sits 
down  the  Verser,  and  saith  to  the  .Setter,  what  sirha,  wilt 
thou  giue  mee  a  quart  of  wine,  or  .shall  I  giue  thee  one? 

ietc.].  1606  Chapuan  Mons.  D'Ot.  iv.  i.  F  iij  b,  D'Ol.  Can 
le  verse?  Pae,  I,  and  sett  too,  my  Lord;  Hec's  both  a 
Setter  and  a  Verser. 


VERSICLE. 

Verset    (v5-jset).     Also   5  werset.     [n.  OK. 

(also  motl.F.)  verset  (  =  Prov.  verset,  Pg.  verseto, 
It.  vcrsetto),  dim.  o(  vers  Verse  sd.'] 

1.  =  Verse  sb.  2,  Versicle  i.     Now  //ist. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  16  Sigge3  so  al  Se  imne  vt  mid  te  uerset 
*  Emitte  Spiritum  tuum'.  Ibid.  42  Her  siggeS  fiftiauez.., 
alast  l^et  uerset, '  Ecce  anciila  Domini '  [etc.].  1377  Langl. 
/'.  Pi,  B.  XII.  189  Doininus  pars  hereditntis  mee  is  a  nieri 
verset.  ^  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (Prose)  i6  Wen  l^ai  [i.e. 
psalms]  ere  said  and  te  verset,  l>abbasse  saie  ^>e  benecun. 
Ibid.,  And  efter[sing]  ol>ir  sexe  salmis  wid  ^^e  antefens, .  .wid 
|>e  werset.  1641  Milton  Auimadv.  Wks.  1851  III.  209 
They  beare  an  equall  part  with  the  Priest  in  many  places, 
and  have  their  cues  and  versets  as  well  as  he.  1844 
LiSGARD  Angto-Sa.r.  Ch.  (185B)  I.  App.  M.  378  The  manu- 
script, both  here  and  in  several  other  places,  interposes  two 
versets  with  their  responses. 

2.  A  little  or  short  verse,  esp.  one  of  the  Bible  or 
similar  book  ;  a  sliort  piece  of  veise. 

1625  Lisle  Du  Barias,  Noe  Pref.  i  Among  the  sundrie 
versets  or  presets  which  besides  this  I  have  or  shall  set  out. 
1861  I.  Taylor  Spir.  Ilebr.  Pcetjy  335  The  metrical  Scrip- 
tures— infixed  as  they  were  in  the  memory  by  the  very 
means  of  these  artificial  devices  of  versets,.. became  food  to 
the  mind.  i888  Doughty  Arabia  Desei'ta  I.  143  A  Koran 
verset  is  often  written  above, 

Versical  (vausikal),  a,  rare.  [f.  VeR8E  sb. 
+  -ICAL,  ^i\.tx  poetical,  metrical^  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  of  the  nature  of,  composed  or  written  in,  verse. 

i8s4  TaiVs  JMog.  XXI.  257  He  already  made  some 
versical  efforts  in  the  literary  periodicals  of  Vienna.  1886 
R.  K.  Burton  Arab.  Nts.  (Abr.  ed.)  I.  Forew.  p.  xiv.  When 
treating  the  versical  portion,.,  i  have  not  always  bound  my- 
self by  the  metrical  bonds  of  the  Arabic. 

Versicle  (,v5'jsik'l),^^.  Also  5  5V-,  wersikill, 
5-6  versycle,  6  versickiL  [ad,  L.  versicui-us 
Versiculus,     Cf,  Versicule.] 

1.  Liturg,  One  of  a  series  of  short  sentences, 
usually  taken  from  the  Psalms  and  of  a  precatory 
nature,  said  or  sung  antiphonally  in  divine  service; 
spec,  one  said  by  the  officiant  and  followed  by  the 
response  of  the  congregation  or  people  ;  often 
collect.pl.,  a  set  of  these  with  their  accompanying 
responses. 

a  1380  St.  Paula  191  in  Horstm.  ^//^wg-/.  Leg.  (1878)  7 
peos  versicles  heo  seide  and  bad.  1425  in  Entick  London 
{1766J  IV.  354  'Ihis  psalm,  de profundi s,  with  the  versicles 
and  Orissons  that  longetli  thereto,  i486  Rec.  St.  Alary  at 
Hill  (1905)  16  To  go  on  procession . ,  syngyng  a  Respond , .; 
that  done,  a  versicle  with  the  colet  of  S^  Stephen.  1570  W. 
FuLKE  Ref.  Rastel  743  The  very  sound  and  sense  of  the. . 
Respondes,  and  Versicles,  declare  whence  thej^  proceeded. 
1625  GonsiUz'io's  Sp.  Inquis.  97  The  Psalme  being  ended . . , 
the  chiefe  Inquisitour  singeth  a  sort  of  Versicles:  and  the 
whole  Quier  answereth  them  with  their  Responses.  1631 
Brathwaite  Whimsies,  Zealous  Brother  120  Anthems  and 
versicles  he  holds  papisiicall.  1710  Wheatlv  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer  \\.  §  21.  50  Of  the  Versicles  before  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  1721  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  VIIL  295  The 
Ordinary  Discipline  is  to  last  the  time  of  a  Miserere,  with 
the  Versicle  Christus  /actus  est,  and  the  prayer  Respite 
guxsumus.  1795  Mason  Ch.  Mus.  \\.  154  Tlie  unaccom- 
panied Chaunt,  used  in  the  versicles  and  responses.  1832 
W.  Palmer  Orig.  Liturg.  I.  219  From  this  it  appears,  that 
these  versicles  were  not,  perhaps,  originally  repeated  in 
church,  but  at  home,  as  a  preparation  for  divine  service. 
1893  W.  Walker  Three  Churchmen  175  When  he  repeated 
the  versicle  'Lord  save  this  woman,  Thy  servant  !*  the 
clerk  responded  [etc.]. 

b.  The  sign  {V,  V\  If,  or^)\vith  which  these 
are  noted  or  indicated  in  prayer-books,  etc. 

1888  Jacobi  Printers'  Voc.  151. 

2.  A  little  verse,  in  various  senses  of  that  terra  : 
fa.  A  short  clause  or  sentence  ;    =  Verse  sb.^  3, 

1483  Caxton  Gold,  Leg.  231/1  A  boke,.in  whiche  was 

wreton  thys  versycle  In  euerlastyng  memorye  shal  be  my 

rightful  hoostesse.     1613  Pubchas  Pilgrimage  (1614)  198 

Proceed  in    like    manner,    with  the  titles,  attributes,    and 

workes  of  God.     Doe  it  for  thy  name,  Doe  it  for  thy  good- 

nesse, , .  &c.  in  seuerall  versicles.  1668  Halk  Rolle'sA  oridgtn. 

Pref.  5  In  Jusiinians  time  there  were  an  incredible  number 

of  Versicles  and  Volumes  of  their  Laws,      c  1710  Burnet 

Autobiog.  II.   {1902)  507    Ihe    condemnatory  versicles    in 

I    Athanasius'  Creed.     1721  R.  Keith  tr.  T,  a  Kempis,  Vail, 

I    /Mies  vi.  13  Expound  me  this  Word  which  thou  spakest, 

!    open   the  Sense  of  this  Versicle  for  the  Comfort  of  thy 

I    Servant. 

j       b.  +  A  verse  of  the  Psalms  or  the  Bible  {obs^  ; 
now  spec,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  a  Hebrew  verse. 
[       1624  Bp.  Hall  Art  Medit.  (1627)  36  Wee  sliall  lift  vp  our 
!    heart  and  voice  to  God  in  singing  some  versicle  of  Dauids 
'    diuine  psalmes.      1641  J,  Jackson  True  Evang.   T.  1.  82 
;    That  versicle  of  Psal.  119,    Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord,  and 
right  are  thy  Judgements'.    1721  Strvi-e  Eccl.  Mem.  (1822) 
I    II.  I.  204  The  psalms   were  in  numtier   fifteen,,  .made  in 
I    imitation  of  David's  Psalms;  being  digested  into  versicles. 
!    1737  KlHKUSiV.v.v.Cath.C hr. I nstructed {\Tsi\  loo Then  wip- 
ing the  Chalice,.. he  goes  to  the  Book,  and  reads  a  Versicle 
of  the  holy  Scripture,  called  the  Communion.     1783  Blaik 
Led.  xii.  II.  389  When,  .one  band  began  the  Hymn  thus  : 
*The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice',  the  chorus.. 
took  up  the  corresponding  versicle.     1873  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary IV.  483/2  The  .second  clause  of  the  first  versicle 
of  this  verse. 

c.  A  short  or  single  metrical  line  ;  a  little  verse. 
1573  G,  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  128  On[e]  pore  simple 

versicle  Had  bene  too  mutch  for  such  an  article.  1589 
Puttenham  Fng.  Poesie  i.  v.  (Arb.)  26  The  American .  .and 
the  very  Canniball,  do  sing  and  also  say,  their  highest 
and  holiest  matters  in  certaine  riming  versicles  and  not  in 
prose.  i6ao  Venner  Via  Recta  v.  89  It  behouelh  him.. 
to  be  mindfull  of  that  prouerbiall  versicle:  Caseus  est 
sanus,  i]uem  dat  auara  manus.  1637  Gillespie  Fng.  Pop, 
Cerem.  iv,  iii.  7  The  principall  circumstances,. are  coinpre- 
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htnded  in  this  versicle :  Qitis,Q$n\l,  I'H,  Quiiiit  atixilih. 
Cur,  Quomodo,  QuaxJo.  i^  Needham  Stldrn's  Mare 
CL  Ep  D«L  8  According  to  that  old  Versicle  Frangit  «t 
atloltit  virts  in  MiliU  cavsa.  1817  BvRON  Let.  to  Moore 
25  Mar.,  Here  are  some  versicles.  1849  Thackekay  Pen- 
dennis  ^1850)  11.  257  To  these  pretty  little  compositions  Mr. 
Pen  replied .  .with  points  of  wit,  n.iy,  with  pretty  little 
verses  verj-  likely,  in  reply  to  the  versicles  of  the  Muse  of 
'Mes  Larmes'.  1893  ^lcCARTHY  Red  Diamonds  III.  143 
She  »^s  fond  of  writing  versicles  and  setting  them  to  music. 
+  d.  Without  article.  Ohsr^ 

1589  PuTTKSHAM  Eiig.  Poeiie  I.  v.  (Arb.)  36  How  the 
wilde  and  sauage  people  vsed  a  naturall  Poesie  in  versicle 
and  rime  as  our  vulgar  is.  ... 

Hence  tVeT»iel«  ^'-  "''>'■  C^''''*'  '')'  '°  ^'°S 
versicles.  06s.-^ 

1550  Bale  /»>«/.  131  b,  I  knowe  thejT  progresse  was  great, 
as  j-e  were  wont  to  versjxle  it  on  thejT  dales. 

VeTSicler.  rarr-^.  [f.  \'ebsiclej*.]  a  writer 
of  versicles  or  short  verses ;  a  versifier. 

1885  Meredith  Diana  xxx,  I'll  read  your  versider  to- 
morrow morning  early. 

Veraicolorate,  a.    Ent.    [-ate  2.]   =  Versi- 

COLODBEDfl. 

l8>6  KiRBV  &  Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  xlvi.  292  Vcrstcolorate^ . . 
when  a  surface  changes  its  colour  as  the  light  varies. 

VersicolOTOUS,  «.  rare-^.  [f.  late  L.  veisi- 
colorus  :  cf.  Veksicolour  a.]  =  prec. 

1847  Hardy  in  Proc.  Benv.  Nat.  Club  II.  242  Abdomen 
shining,  versicolorous. 

t  Ve-rsioolour,  sb.  Obs.—°  (See  quot.  and  next.) 

J775  .\SH,  I'ersicolour,  a  variegated  or  changc-ible  colour. 

ve  rsicolour,  a.  rare.  Also  7, 9  -color,  [ad. 
L.  versicolor,  i.  vers-,  ppl.  stem  of  vertlre  to  turn, 
change,  Vbbse  v.^  -h  color  Coloob  sb.  So  F. 
vtrsicolore^   =  next. 

i6a8  Burton  Anal.  Mel.  (ed.  3)  264  Neate  gardens  full 
of  exotick,  vereicoloure,  diuersly  varied,  sweele  smelling 
flowers.  1631  Ibid.  (ed.  4)  478  Why  doe  they . .  decke  them- 
selues  with .  .chaines,  girdles,  rings, .. versicolor  ribbands! 
(i8iS-3a  Webster,  Versicolor,  ..  having  various  colors;  ' 
changeable  in  color.] 

Versicoloured  (vsusikcdaid),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
-hCoLODBED  ///.  a.  Cf.  the  earlier  Vbrsk- 
COLOURED.]  Changing  or  varying  in  colour ;  irid- 
escent ;  also,  of  various  colours,  variegated. 

I7»i  Bailey,  Versicoloured,  changing  Colour,  of  sundry 
and  changeable  Colours.  1811-7  Good  Study  Med.  (1829) 
I.  421  Under  these  circumstances,  the  bile  has  at  different 
times,  .been  found,  .whitish,  bla-k,  green,  eruginous,  and 
versicoloured.  1846  Landoh  Imag.  Conv.  Wks.  I.  467/1  If 
thou  hadst  enveloped  him  in  thy  versicoloured  and  cloud- 
like vestiary.  1873  M.  QaiA-m^ Squire  Silchester  III.  xxii. 
346  Arocket.  .drops  its  versicoloured  shower. 

fig.  1867  ViscT.  Strangford  Selection  (1869)  I.  135  Such 
views . .  on  the  subject  of  the  versicoloured  policy  of  France 
in  the  East. 

Hence  Terslcolouredness,  'the  being  of 
changeable  Colours'  (Bailey,  1727,  vol.  II). 

t  Versi'cnlar,  J*.  Ohs.-^  [ad.  med.L.  »<«»- 
ciilarius,  f.  L.  versiculus  Vebsiculus  :  see  -ab  2.] 
One  whose  office  it  was  to  say  or  sing  the  versicles. 

c  14S0  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  364  Of  the  versiculars  for  the 
wyke.  The  two  sustres  that  be  tabled  to  synge  the  versicles 
schal  synge  the  Venite. 

Versicular  (vaasi-kiSlar),  a.  [f.  L.  versicul- 
us  Versicle  ji5. -i- -ae  1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to, 
characterized  by,  consisting  of,  versicles  or  verses, 
esp.  Biblical  verses. 

j8ia  J.  Jebb  Corr.  (1834)  1 1. 72  The  theological  uses  of  the 
hebraic  versicular  system.  1840  G.  S.  Faber  Clirisfs  Disc. 
Capernaum  20  That  the  sort  of  uncon.scious  delusion,  pro- 
duced by  the  versicular  figures,  may  be  dissipated,  I  have 
.  .omitted  those  figures  altogether.  \Viz~\Schaff's  Encycl, 
Relig.  Knoivl.  III.  2242  It  was  in  this  edition  that  the  ver- 
sicular division  of  the  New  Testament  was . .  introduced. 
Versicola'tioil.  rare.  [f.  L.  versicul-us  or 
Vebsicule.]  The  action  or  practice  of  making 
versicules ;  the  result  of  this. 

1893  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  484  But  here  we  will  escape  from  the 
polyglot  versiculalions  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

VersiCTlle  (va-JsikiKl).  ran.  [a.  OF.  (also 
mod.F.)  versuule  (14th  c. ;  =  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  versi- 
culo),  or  ad.  L.  versiculus :  see  next  and  Vebsicle 
ji.]     A  versicle ;   a  short  verse  or  poem. 

1491  Cartul.  St.  Niclwlai  Abcrdon.  (New  Spald.  CL)  I. 
256  Gif  he  be  ane  choristar  and  playne  Sangster  t>at  can 
singe  Anthems,  Responseris  and  Versiculis.  1517  in  ..4  rchaeol. 
LXI.  84  A  booke  with  the  Invitatorys  and  the  versiculis 
noted,  a  ijso  IVyntoun's  Cron.  (Wemyss  MS.)  v.  xi.  .3625 
Versiculis  thare  to  he  can  write,  And  ympnis  alsua  maid  in 
dite.  1861  W.  H.  Russell  in  Times  14  May,  A  variety  of 
versicules,  songs,  and  rhetorical  exercitations.  , 

II  Versiculus  (vaisi-kifil^s).  PI.  -culi.  [L., 
dim.  of  versus  Verse  sb.  Cf.  prec.  and  Versicle 
sb.]     A  versicle.     Chiefly  in  pi. 

1755  Genti.  Mag.  XXV.  93  The  late  bishop  Hare,  began 
his  enquiry  by  attempting  to  discover  the  length  of  the  ver- 
siculi  or  lines.  x8ao  Blnckw.  Mag.  June  323  A  sentence  of 
panegyric  on  ray  own  versiculi.  iBso  Byron  Lett,  ft  Jmls. 
(1900)  IV.  395  Pray  let  not  these  versiculi  go  forth  with  my 
name,  except  among  the  initiated. 

Versie  :  see  Vebsy  a.  Obs. 

Versifiable  (vS'isifsliab'l),  a.  rarr-^.  [f. 
Versify  v.  +  -able.  Cf.  OF.  versifiabk^  That 
can  be  versified  or  put  into  verse. 

iSaSSoUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  107  Names  and  dates,  &c., 
will  precede  it  (i.e.  the  epitaph]  in  the  usual  form,  telling 
all  that  is  not  versifiable. 
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t  Versi'fical,  a.  Obs.~'^  In  6  versyfyoall. 
[f.  late  L.  versific-its  (cf.  L.  versifudre  to  versify)  + 
-AL.I     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  making  of  verse. 

154S-7  in  ■''  rchaeol.  XXXIV.  40  They  have  the  versyfyoall 
rulys  of  Sulpice  gevyn  in  the  mornyng  of  one  of  the  vj"i 
forme. 

f  VeTSiiicate,  v.  Obs.—"  [f.  I-  vcrsifical-,  ppl. 
stem  of  versificare  to  versify.]  intr.  '  To  make 
verses' (Bailey,  1721). 

Versification  (vaisifik^'-Jan).  [ad.  L.  versifi- 
cation-, versifuatio,  noun  of  action  f.  versificare  to 
versify.  So  F.  versification  (1680),  Sp.  versifua- 
cion,  Pg.  -afao,  It.  -azione.'] 

1.  The  action  of  composing  verse ;  the  art  or 
practice  of  versifying. 

In  Rolland  Crt.  Veuus  (c  1550)  n.  ij6  'Versification, 
meter '  should  perhaps  be  read  for  '  Versificat  in  meter  '  of 
t4ie  text. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1 198  The  order  of  writing 
an  historic,  .came  downe  as  one  would  say  from  the  stately 
chariot  of  versification,  to  prose,  and  went  a  foot.     1658 
Phillips,  Versification,  a  making  of  Verses.    1706  Pope    i 
Lett.  Wks.  1736  V.  53  The  thoughts  I  have  already  sent    j 
you  on  the  .subject  of  English  Versification.    1774  Warton 
Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  1. 11.  27  Camden  affirms,  that  Aldhelni.. 
taught  his  countrymen  the  art  of  Latin  versification.     1790    • 
CowpER  Lett.  13  Sept.,  After  perpetual  versification  during    j 
five  years  I  find  myself. .  reduced  to  read  for  my  amusement. 
1814  Coleridge  Table-t.  7  June,  How  lamentably  the  art    | 
of  versification  is  neglected  by  most  of  the  poets  of  the 
present  day  I    j86i  Wright  £js. /4rc/ia?<i/.  II.  xx.  153  The    [ 
southern  ecclesiastics,  .adopted  this  new  style  of  versifica-    , 
tion  for  their  chant  music.     1875  Ouselev  Mus.  Form  ii.  3 
Vou  may  teach  a  man  the  rules  of  versification  or  of  melody.    I 

2.  The  form  or  style  in  which  the  words  in  a 
poetical  composition  are  arranged  ;  the  structure 
of  poetry  or  verse  ;  measure,  metre. 

1693  Dryden  Juvenal  Ded.  p.  v,  Donn  alone,  of  all 
our  Country. men,  had  your  Talent;  but  was  not  happy 
enough  to  arrive  at  your  Versification.  1780  J.  Welwood 
Pre/,  to  Rcnue's  Lucan  p.  xliii.  As  to  the  Translation  it  self, 
.  .the  Language  is  pure,  and  the  Versification  both  musical 
and  adapted  to  the  subject.  1719  T.  CooKE  Tales,  etc.  137 
His  Versifycation  is  mostly  as  faulty  as  his  Sentiment.  1759 
Johnson  Idler  No.  60  f  7  The  versification  of  Rowe  he 
thought  too  melodious  for  the  stage.  1813  Bvron  Corsair 
Ded.,  I  shall.. take  my  chance,  with  that  versification  in 
which  I  have  hitherto  published  nothing.  1841  W.  Spalding 
Italy  Hf  It.  Isl.  I.  139  Virgil  was  the  great  model,  and  his 
picturesque  groups  and  flowing  versification  were  imitated 
by  many  men  of  letters.  1880  L.  Stephen  Pofe  ill.  75  To 
make  theversification  as  smooth  and  the  sense  as  transparent 
as  possible. 

3.  A  poetical  or  metrical  version  0/^  something. 
l8si  Q.  Rev.  XXV.  36  Of  this  song  we  have  been  favoured 

with  the  following  beautiful  versification.  1858  Doran  Crt. 
Fools  154  Many  of  his  epigrams.. are  said  to  have  been 
versifications  of  his  own  jokes. 

Versificator  (va-jsifik^'taj).  [a.  L.  vcrsifi- 
color  (whence  also  It.  versificatore,  Sp.,  Pg.  versi- 
ficador,  F.  versificaieur),  f.  versificare  to  versify.] 
One  who  writes  verse ;  a  poet,  versifier. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Versifictitcur,  a  versificator,  versifier,  maker 
of  verses.  1681  Shadwell  Medal  Ep.  Aj  b,  His  Fort  is, 
that  he  is  an  indifl'erent  good  Versificator.  1S93  Dryden 
Juvenal  Ded.  p.  xi,  Statius,  the  best  Versificator  next 
to  Virgil.  1746  W.  Hoesuey  Fool  (1748)  I.  15  The  Sons  of 
Imagination,  whether  Lovers  or.. Prose-Writers,  or  Versifi- 
cators.  1760  JoRTiN  Erasm.  II.  105  Erasmus  was  very  far 
from  being  as  mean  a  poet  as  this  versificator.  1805  Editi. 
Rev.  VI.  291  The  system,  upon  which  a  certain  sect  of  versi- 
ficators  have  lately  proceeded.  1841  DTsraeli  Amen. 
Lit.  (1867)  477  Alliterations  and  epithets.,  with  mechanical 
versificators  are  a  mere  artifice. 

tVersiflcatory.a.  Obs.-^  [f.  Versifioate  ».] 
'  Belonging  to  versifying'  (Bailey,  1727,  vol.  II). 

Versifica 'trix.  [a.  L.  type  *versificdtrix, 
fem.  of  versificator  Versificatob.]  A  female 
versifier ;  a  poetess. 

1784  Beattie  in  Forbes  Life  (1806)  II.  147  Johnson  told 
me,  with  great  solemnity,  th.at  she  (Hannah  More]  was '  the 
most  powerful  versificatrix    in  the  English  language. 

Versified  (vs-jsifaid)),  ///.  a.  [f.  Versify  v. 
+  -ED.]  Written  or  composed  in  verse. 
1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  f;  It.  Isl.  III.  205  His  versified 
epistles  are  greatly  prized,  .for  their  taste  and  feeling.  1874 
L.  Stephen  Hours  in  Libr.  (1892)  II.  vii.  210  His  poems 
were  versified  sermons. 
Versifier  (v3Usif3i|3j).  Forms:  a.  4-5  versi- 
flour,  5  -fyowre ;  5  versefiour,  -fyour.  /3.  5 
versyfyer,  -fyar,  6  veroyfyer,  5  vercifler,  5- 
versifler,  6  -flax,  6,  8  -fyer;  5  versefier,  5-6 
-fyer.  [a.  AF.  versifiur  (i.sth  c),  vcrsifour, 
OF.  versefiere,  -fierre  (13th  c),  versifieur  (14th  c), 
f.  versifier  :  see  Vebsify  v.  and  -EE.] 

1.  One  who  versifies  or  composes  verses ;  a  verser 
or  verse-maker  ;  a  poet. 

o.  c  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  897  He  suld  fynd  ful  litel 
matere  To  mak  ioy  whilles  he  here  duelles,  Als  a  versifiour 
in  metre  Jms  telles.     1383  Wyclif  Job  Pref.,  The  whiche 
thing  versifioures  more  than  a  symple  redere  vnderstonden. 
135(8  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  xci.  (Bodl.  MS.),  It  is 
I    seide  J>*  versifiours  likned  (>e  lelye  to  mannes  inwitte.  a  1425 
tr.  Ardern/s  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  4  Wherfore  seij?  a  versi- 
fiour, ..*lat  werke  ouercome  thi  worde,  for  boste  lessenej) 
I    godelose'.  eij40 Profn/,  Parv,  $08/2  Versifyowre  {/I.  vcr- 
syowre),  versificator. 
fi.  14. .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  68i  Hie  versificator,  a  ver- 
I    syfyer.  a  1450  Mankind  746  in  Macro  Plays  27  As  a  nobyll 
i    versyfyer  makyth  mencyon  in  |>is  verse.  1477  Earl  Rivers 
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(Caxton)  Dicti's  13  Omer  was  an  auncienl  vercifier  in  Grece. 
a  1513  Fadyan  Chron.  vll.  405  Of  this  noble  prynce  a  vercy- 
fyer  made  these  .il  verses  folowynge.  1567  Drant  Horace, 
Fp.  IL  ii.  H  iv,  Euil  versefyers  mocked  be,  yet  haue  they 
totheireioy.  1603  Daniel  yJ</;  RhimeW'k^.ii?'?)  32  This 
Self-Love,  whereuuto  we  Versifiers  are  ever  noted  to  be 
especially  subject.  1670  Milton  Hist.  Eng.  v.  Wks.  1851 
V.  227  Other  pretious  things,  . .  describ'd  in  Malmsbury, 
tak'n . .  out  of  an  old  versifier,  .some  of  whose  verses  he  re- 
cites. 1741  Watts  Improv.  Mind  l.  xvi.  §  1  More  elevated 
language  than  the  fondest  critics  have  ever  found  in  any  of 
the  Heathen  versifiers  either  of  Greece  or  Rome.  1789 
Bklsham  Ess.  I.  xii.  232  Pope  has  often  been  stiled  the  best 
versifier  in  the  English  language.  1828  Harrovian  46  He 
was  a  good  classic,  and  an  excellent  versifier.  1873  Svmonds 
Crk.  Poets  X.  333  Those  purely  ru-stic  poems  which,  .have., 
been  imitated  by  versifiers  emulous  of  his  gracefulness. 

2.  \Vith  depreciative  force :  A  mere  or  poor  writer 
of  verse(s) ;  a  limester,  a  poetaster. 

1531  I;lyot  Gov.  l  xiii,  Semblably  they  that  m.ake  verses, 
expressynge  therby  none  other  lernynge  but  the  craft  of 
versifyeng,  be.  .of  auncient  writers,  .onely  called  versifyers. 
>58i  Sidney  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  28  Now  swarme  many 
versifiers  that  neede  neuer  aunswere  to  the  name  of  Poets. 
1589  PuTTENHAM  Eng.  Pocsic  1.  i.  (Arb.)  19  The  translator, 
who.. may  well  be  sayd  a  versifier,  but  not  a  Poet.  1642 
Milton  Apol.  Smect.  Wks.  iSst  III.  262  Rather  nice  and 
humerous  in  what  was  tolerable,  then  patient  to  read  every 
drawling  versifier.  1652-63  Hf.vlvn  Cosmogr.  iv.  (1682)  85 
Philip  whom  the  Versifier  (1  do  not  say  the  Poet)  called 
Pliiiippus  Hispanus.  1696  Phillips  (ed.  5),  Versifier,  a 
maker  of  Verses,  generally  taken  in  an  ill  sense.  1781  Sir 
J.  Reynolds  Journ.  Flanders  Wks.  1797  II.  112  The 
modern  versifiers,.. carrying  no  weight  of  thought,  easily 
fall  into  that  false  gallop  of  verse.  1821  Byron  Diary  Wks. 
(1846)  531/2  As  different  from  an  orator  as  an  improvisalore 
or  a  versifier  from  a  poet.  1880  M  iss  Braddon  Just  as  I 
aut  xi.  She  thought  Byron  an  ephemeral  versifier. 

Ve-rsiform,  a.  rare-°.  [ad.  L.  versiformis 
(post-class.) :  see  -FORM.]     (See  quots.) 

1727  Bailey  (vol  II),  Versiform,  that  changes  its  Shape. 
1884  Imp.  Diet.,  Versiform,  varied  in  form ;  changing 
form  :  used  in  botany. 

Versify  (va-jsifai),  V.  Also  4-7  versifye, 
-fie  (5  uersefije,  versfy),  5  versyfyyn,  wer- 
syfy,  5-6  versyfy.  [ad.  OF.  vercifier,  versifier 
(I3lh  c.  in  Godef.  Comfl.,  =  Prov.  versifiar),  ad. 
L.  versificare  (whence  It.  versificare,  Sp.,  Pg.  ver- 
sificar),  f.  versus  Verse  sb.  +faa're  to  make.] 

1.  inlr.  To  make  or  compose  verses;  to  write 
poetry  ;=  Verse z/.l  I.  Also  const.  h/i>«  (or  fo/") 
a  theme. 

I  1377  Langl.  p.  pi.  B.  XV.  367  For  is  none  of  bis  newe 
clerkes.  .pat  can  versifye  faire  ne  fornialich  enditen.   1:1440 

I     Promp.  Parv.   508/2  Versyfyyn,  versificor.      1483    Catk. 

i  Augt.  401/1  To  versifye,  versificare,  versiciilare .  CX520 
Skelton  Magnyfi  1162  Yes,  in  faythe;  I  can  versyfy.  1579 
Lodge  Def.  Poetry,  etc.  (Hunt.  Club)  15  Tully  atributeth 
it  for  prais  to  Archias  y'  vpon  any  theame  he  cold  versify 
extempory.  16x2  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit,  viii.  (1627)  121  To 
learne  to  versifie,  ex  tempore,  of  any  ordinary  Theame.  1636 
H.  More  Enthus.  Tru  (1712)  8  Maracus  a  Poet  of  Syracuse, 
who  never  versified  so  well  as  when  he  was  in  his  distracted 
fits.  i6j3  Drvden  Juvenal  I.  24  Since  the  World  with 
Writing  is  Possest,  I'll  versifie  in  spite.  \'j\Z  Free-thinker 
No.  136.  236  The  Subject ..  promises  no  .small  Glory  to  the 
Genius  who  shall  versify  upon  it.  1798  Lady  Bedingfield 
in  Betham  Lett.  (1905)  51  Cannot  you  versify  as  you  walk? 
1824  Bykon  Juan  XV.  xix,  S^ieculating.  .On  what  may  suit 
. .  my  story.  And  never  straining  hard  to  versify.  1841 
DTsraeli  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  394  A  few  scholars.. had  the 
intrepidity  to  versify  in  French  with  the  ancient  metres. 
1897  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  L.  391  The  true  poet  does  not 
versify  because  he  would,  but  because  he  must. 

2.  trans.  To  narrate  or  recount  in  verse ;  to  treat 
as  the  subject  of  verse. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Monk's  Prol.  90  They  [tragedies]  ben 
versified  communely  Of  vj.  feet  which  men  _clep«n  Exa- 
metron.  1596  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  1.  vi,  I  versify  the  truth, 
not  poetize.  1766  Golds.m.  Vic.  IV.  xvii.  The  silly  poet 
runs  home  to  versify  the  disaster.  1868  Freeman  Norm. 
Cong,  II.  App.  533  The  story  is  versified  at  great  length 
in  the  French  Life.  1871  Lowell  Study  Wind.,  Pope  315 
His  more  ambitious  works  may  be  defined  as  careless 
thinking  carefully  versified. 

3.  To  turn  or  convert  (a  literary  piece)  into  verse ; 
to  change  from  prose  into  verse  ;  to  translate  or 
rewrite  in  verse-form. 

173s  Pope  Wile),  The  Satires  of  Dr.  John  Donne,.  .Versi- 
fied. 1756  J.  Warton  Ess.  Pope  I.  11  The  exalted  pro- 
phesy of  Isaiah,  which  Pope  has  so  successfully  versified. 
1789  BuRNKY  Hist.  Mus.  III.  35  note.  The  30th.  Psalm  was 
the  first  which  Luther  versified.  1814  DTsraeli  Quarrels 
Auth.  (1S67)  256  Bolingbroke  really  wrote  the  'Essay  on 
Man',  which  Pope  versified.  1837  LocKHART.yrt'^/  I.  viii. 
247  These  are  all  in  prose  like  their  originals;  but  he  also 
versified,  .some  lyrical  fragments  of  Goethe. 

VersifyilXg  (va-rsifaiiii)),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  prec.  + 
-inqI.]  The  .let  or  practice  of  making  verses; 
an  instance  of  this  ;  the  art  of  composing  verse  ; 
versification. 

c  1450  Co-j.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  189  No  clcrke  abyl  to  here 
oure  book  Of  versyfyeng,  nor  of  other  scyen.s.  1479  Paston 
Lett.  III.  241,  I  lake  no  thynge  but  wersyfyynge,  whyche  I 
troste  to  have  with  a  lytyll  contynuance.  a  1568  Ascham 
Scholem.  11.  (\A>.)  147  Yet  neither  of  them  hath  fullie  hite 
perfite  and  trew  versifying.  1580  Spenser  Let.  to  Harvey 
Wks.  (1912)  636,  I  perceiue  you  other  whiles  continue  your 
old  exercise  of  Versifying  in  English,  a  1653  Gouge  Comm. 
Hebr.  V.  14  A  scholar  exercised  in  versifying  will  readily 
distinguish  between  a  true  and  false  verse.  1677  J.  Peter 
Uitle),  Artificial  Versifying ;  a  New  Way  to  make  Latin 
Verses.  1740  J.  Clarke  Educ.  Youth  (ed.  3)  61  Of  what 
Use  Versifying  is, , .  I  do  not  understand.  1830  Southey 
Bunyan  p.  xlix.  In  versifying  he  was  attempting  an  art 
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which  he  had  never  learnt,  and  for  which  he  had  no  apti- 
tude. 189a  Athenmtm  6  Aug.  190/1  What  really  genuine 
poetic  inspiration  he  .showed  is  lost  in  the  commonplace  of 
too  idle  versifyings. 

b.  atlrib.,  as  versifying  dialogue,  etc. 
1686  in  Vernt^  Mem.  ^.\go^)  II.  424  As  to  y[ou]r  Versify- 
ing Dialogue  with  Him,  I  like  it  very  well.  1725  Watts 
Logic  III.  ii.  §  3,  I  confess  some  of  these  logical  Subtilties 
have  much  more  Use  than  those  versifying  Tables.  1737 
Gmtl.  Mag.  VII.  148/1,  I  shall  exemplify  by  a  Text,  where  a 
Singing,  or  mere  Versifying  Repetition,  is  literally  express'd. 
1787  Skinner  Let.  in  M'ks.  Burns  (1800)  II.  127,  I  know  a 
classical  education  will  not  create  a  versifying  taste.  1811 
BvnON  Hints /r.  Hor.  839  If  free,  all  fly  his  versifying  fit. 
1885  Athenxtim  ri  July  50/1  Godwin  desired  Wordsworth 
to  undertake  the  versifying  part  of  the  business. 

Versifying,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec. +-ing2.] 
That  versihes  or  writes  verses. 

1580  2nd  ff  3rd  Blast  Piaysff  Theatres  no  These  versi- 
fieng  Plaie-makers.  1750  Gray  LnngSttny  18  Shame  of  the 
versifying  tribe  1  1893  Walker  Three  Churchmen  134  Tlie 
reviewers  he  looks  upon  as  '  gamekeepers  ',  doing  invaluable 
service  to  literature  by  keeping  the  versifying  *  poachers ' 
off  Parnassus. 

tVersi-loquy.  Obs.-°  [Cf.  lateL.  versiloi;nHS 
that  speaks  in  verse.]  (See  quot.) 

i7»7  Bailey  (vol.  II),  I'ersiloquy,  speaking  in  Verse. 

Versin,  contracted  f.  versed  sine  Versed  a. 

iS»7  Airy  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (18^5)  I.  685  Versin  c  =  i  — 
cos  r.  /*/(/.,  Versin  e  =  versin  a  —  4  (etc).  1850  Parkinson 
Optics  f  1866)  254  The  quantity  of  light  received  by  the  disc 
is  zv^a^B  versin  a, 

Versine,  variant  of  V'erzine  Obs. 

Versinff  (vajsiij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Verse  z/.i* 
-inqI.]  The  action  or  practice  of  writing  verse;  an 
instance  of  this  ;  the  art  or  science  of  verse-making. 

1581  Sidney  Afol.  Poetrie  I XA.)  ^9  That  which  gyueth 
greatest  scope. .,  is  ryming  and  versing.  16x3  W.  Browne 
Brit.  Past.  11.  i.  (1616)  9  For  well  it  seemes  in  versing  he 
hath  skill.  1633  G.  Herbert  Tempie,  Flower  vi,  I  once 
more  smell  the  dew  and  rain.  And  relish  versing.  1644 
Bulwer  Chirol.  A  iij  b,  Physick  and  Versing  in  his  flaming 
Chaire  Plac'd  Phoebus,  and  bestow'd  that  blazing  Haire. 
1856  Anne  Manning  Tasso  ^  Leonora  46  Charmed  with 
his  smooth  versings.  187^  M.  Collins  Transmigr.  II.  ix. 
162  The  man  who  can ,  .relish  versing  has  nothing  much  the 
matter  with  his. .psychical  htelth.  189a  Stopford  Bkookk 
Early  Eng.  Lit.  I.  vii.  146  He  had  before  him  some  ancient 
versings  of  the  fight. 

altrib.  1645  G.  Daniel  PoemsWVs.  (Grosart)  II.  51  What 
mad  men  are  wee  of  the  versing  trade  I 

t  Versing  box.    Ofo.-'   (Of  obscure  meaning ; 
perh.  connected  with  Verse  v.-^  and  Vebser  2.) 
_  a  xsa9  Skelton  Bouge  cf  Court  232  As  I  stode  musynge 
in  my  myndc,  Haruy  Hafter  came  lepynge,  lyghte  a&  lynde. 
Vpon  his  breste  he  bare  a  versynge  boxe. 

version  (v5-jjjn),  sb.  [a.  F.  version  (  =  It.  ver- 
sione,  Sp.  version,  Pg.  versdo),  or  ad.  L.  version-, 
versio,  noun  of  action  from  verlire  to  turn.] 

L  A  rendering  of  some  text  or  work,  or  of  a 
single  word,  passage,  etc.,  from  one  language  into 
another;  a  translation;  also  (rarely),  the  action  or 
process  of  translating. 

Freq.  with  adjs.  denoting  the  language  into  which  the 
translation  is  made. 

IS8»  N.  T.  (Rhemish)  Pref.  bij.  Trusting  that  it  may 
giue  occasion  to  you  ..to  lay  away  at  lest  such  their 
impure  versions  as  hitherto  you  haue  ben  forced  to  occupie. 
i6o7_TopsELL  Four./.  Beasts  435,  I  vtterly  seclude  al  their 
opinions,  which  translate  this  word  Arabian  wolues,  for  the 
H%brew  notes  cannot  admit  such  a  version  or  exposition. 
C1645  Howell  £<«.  (1650)  II.  61  Things  translated  into 
another  tongue  lose  of  their  primative  vigor  and  strength, 
unless  a  paraphrasticall  version  be  permitted.  168a  Grew 
Anat.  Plants  Pref.,  The  Second  Lecture,  .is  also  translated 
into  French,  by  Mons.  Mesmin, . .  whose  Version  is  very  well 
approved  by  those  who  are  competent  Judges.  1718  Prior 
Poems  Several  Occas.  Pref.,  His  excellent  Version  of  the 
Carmen  Seculare.  1794  Burke  Pre/,  to  Brissofs  Addr, 
Constit.  Wks.  VII.  327  The  translator  has  only  to  say  for 
himself,  that  he  has  found  some  difficulty  in  this  version. 
c  1806  H.  K.  White  Rem.  Eng.  Poels  Remains  (1825)  156 
None  of  our  better  versions  have  been  able  to  preserve  the 
original  graces  of  these  verses  [of  Ps.  xviii].  1841  Elphin- 
STONE  Hist.  India  I.  iii.  vi.  293  Such  of  those  literal  ver- 
sions 33  we  possess  in  English  (which  arc  mostly  from  the 
'  RSraiyana  ').  1874  Green  Slutrt  Hist.  viii.  {  i.  448  The 
Knglish  version  of  the  Bible  remains  the  noblest  example 
of  tne  English  tongue. 

b.  Sc.  A  translation  from  English  into  Latin 
prose  done  as  a  school  or  university  exercise ;  a 
piece  of  English  prose  set  for  translation  into  Latin. 

1711  Burgh  Etc.  Aberdeen  (1872)  II.  34sTher  proficiency 
in  themms,  versions,  poeticall  composurs,  and  orations. 
c  1850  Hurry  in  Walker  Bnrds  Bon-Accord\\iiS) 629  When 
we  our  versions  wrote,  nae  Lexicon  had  we  To  help  us. 

2.  The  particular  form  of  a  statement,  account, 
report,  etc.,  given  by  one  person  or  party ;  an  ac- 
count resting  upon  limited  authority  or  embodying 
a  particular  point  of  view. 

1^88  in  Ld.  AucklantFs  Corr.  (1861)  II.  93  The  version 
which  we  received  here  respecting  the  famous  Scarborough 
cruise.  i8ss  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV.  214  The 
Whig  version  of  the  story  was  that  the  old  robber  Mac  Ian 
had  ^  laid  an  ambuscade  for  the  soldiers.  . .  The  Jacobite 
version ..  appeared  in  the  Paris  Gazette  of  the  seventh  of 
April.  i8to  Frouok  Cxsarx\.  740  The  version  generally 
received  of  what  he  actually  did  say.  1907  Verney  Mem. 
II.  154  Sir  Roger  sends  his  version  of  the  reconciliation 
between  Monk  and  the  City, 

b.  A  special  form  or  variant  of  something. 

183s  I.  Taylor  Spir.  Despot,  viii.  345  To  see  Christianity 
freed    from  the  bonds   of   every    peculiar    version.     18^ 
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Masson  Milton  (1859)  !■  679  In  the  cause  of  true  religion, 
or  of  the  Scottish  version  of  it.  1908  Sir  H.  Maxwell 
Guide  Holyrood  20  This  painting  is  a  larger  version  of  one 
at  Windsor  Castle. 
+  3.  A  turning  about ;  a  change  of  direction.  Obs. 
x6is  Bacon  £:jj,F/Wj5.^7'/»«e,r(Arb.)  571  What  Kinde  of 
Comet,  for  JIagnitude,  Colour,  Version  of  the  Beames, ..or 
Lasting,  produccth  what  Kinde  of  Effects.  1706  Concrkve 
Disc,  Pindaric  Ode  A  j  b,  The  first  was  call'd  the  Strophe, 
from  the  Version  or  circular  Motion  of  the  Singers  in  that 
Stanza  from  the  Right  Hand  to  the  Left. 

b.   Obstet.    The  operation  of  manually  turning 
the  child  so  as  to  focilitate  delivery. 

1853  J-  Y.  Simpson  Obstet.  Path.  ^  Pract.  17,  I  now  found 
an  obstruction  to  the  complete  version  of  the  infant.     1889 
Buck^s  Handbk.  Med,  Sci.  VII.  628/2  The  term  version  is 
applied  to  all  operations  by  which  the  long  axis  of  the  child 
is  changed  in  its  relation  to  the  long  axis  of  the  uterus. 
f  4.  Conversion,  transformation.  Obs. 
i6a6  Bacon  Sylva  §  27  Springs,    which   the  Ancients 
thought.. to  be  made  by  the  Version  of  Aire  into  Water, 
1626  —  Nevj  AtL^  Mngn.  Nat.  giij,  Version  of  bodies  into 
other  Bodies.    1666  Bovle  Otig^.  Forms  <$•  Qual.  407  \s  to 
,    the  version  of  Water  into  Earth,  by  a  seemingly  slight 
j    Operation, 

I      Hence  Te*rsion  v.  trans.^  to  translate.     VeT- 
j    sioxiAl  a.,  pertaining  to  a  version  or  translation. 
I   TeTSloner,   Ve'rsionist,   one   who  produces   a 
I   version ;  a  translator.     Ve'xsionize  v.  trans.,  to 
j    render  into  another  tongue,  to  translate. 
j       1716  M.  Davies.^^/i^«.  Brit.  IIL  ArioJiism  19  Biddle's 
brief  Scripture-Catechism  was  caus'd  to  be  *version'd  into 
Latin.     1884  Advance  (Chicago)  3  Jan.^  At  the  time  the 
!    Scriptures  had  been  versioned  into  the  King  James  version. 
:     1871  Independent  (N.  V.)  23  Mar,  (Cent.),  All  the  sugge.s- 
I    tionsfor  emendations  [of  the    Bible],  whether  textual  or 
*versional.    19x0  Expositor  Nov.  4oq  The  versional  variants 
■    rest  on  divergent  Hebrew  texts.     CX806  in  H.  K.  Whites 
'    Rem.  {1825)  159  Our  *versioner,  by  adding  an  s  to  it,  has 
rendered  them  both  plurals.     178a  Elphinston  tr.  Mar- 
tial Pref.  p,  iv.  His  \,sc.  Martial's]  Editor  and  *Versioiiist. 
1811  R.  Dixon  Interpr.  Sixty-eighth  Ps.  46  twte^  All  the 
ancient  versionists  seem  to  have  thought,  that  the  valley  in 
this  verse  received  its  name  [etc.].     x86x  \.  Taylor  Spir. 
Hebr.  Poetrpf  ^iZ  Serviceable  as  Jewish  versionists.  .are,  it 
was  not  their  Ainction  to  concern  themselves  with  the  soul 
..of  the  national  literature.      1874  H.  Copper  Eng.  Lit. 
(ed.  ^)  52  Wace's  poem. .was  soon  again.. to  be  ^version- 
,    ized  into  English. 

t  Versipellous,  a.  Obs.-^  [f.  L.  versipdlis, 
{.  vers-,  vert^re  to  turn  ■k-pelHs  skin.]  Having  the 
faculty  of  changing  the  skin.     In  quot^^. 

1650  B.  DiscoUiminium  28,  I  could  demonstrate  it  to  Ije 
Heterogeneous,  Heterodoxous,  Incongrous,.  .Versipcltous. 
t  Ve-rsity,    Obs.   [Abbrev.  of  Universitv.]   = 
Varsity. 

fi68o  HicKERiNCiLL  Htst.  Wkiggism  I.  Wks.  1716  L  37 
M.  Tantivee  is  a  Graduate,  and  no  small  Fool,  I  assure 
you,  he  has  been  at  the  — Versity.  i6ax  Mrs.  D*Anvers 
Academia  8  When  e're  he's  sent  to  th'  Versity. 

tVeTSle,  V.  Obs.  rare.  Also  3  uerslen, 
uersalien,  4  versail.  [ad.  OF.  verseiller,  ^sailier, 
-seller,  etc  :— L.  type  *versiculdre^  f.  L.  versicnlus 
Versicle  sb^  intr.  To  say  or  sing  versicles  or 
verses  of  the  Psalms,  esp.  during  Divine  Office. 
Also  trans. 

axaas  Ancr.  R.  44  Mid  him  ne  schule  ^e  nouSer  uerslen 
ne  singen  )>et  he  bit  muwe  iheren.  Ibid.  120  pauh  heo 
uersalie,  &  sigge  hire  vres,  &  hire  Pater  nosters.  a  xjas 
Prate  Psalter  c.  1  Lord,  y  sha!  synge  mercy  and  iugement 
to  ^ ;  y  shal  versail  and  vnderstonde  in  wai  unfiled,  c  1330 
R.  Brunne  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  16472  pys  salme  ^y  songe, 
St  versled  hit  al  wyj>  o  tonge. 

Hence  f  VeTsliiig  vbl.  sb.    Obs. 

a  IMS  Ancr.  R.  44  Verslunge  of  hire  sautere;  redinge  of 
Englichs,  oder  of  Freinchs ;  holi  meditaciuns. 

il  Verso  (vs-JSi?).  [L.  verso  {sc.  folio  leaf),  abl. 
sing,  neut.  of  versus,  pa.  pple.  of  ventre  to  turn. 
So  F.  and  Pg.  verso."] 

1.  The  back  of  a  leaf  in  a  manuscript  or  printed 
book ;  the  side  presented  to  the  eye  when  the  leaf 
has  been  turned  over.     Also  abbrev.  v.,  vo. 

The  left-hand  page  of  a  book  is  the  verso  of  that  leaf,  and 
faces  the  Recto  of  the  next. 

1839  Halliwell  Maundevile  Introd.  p.  xiii.  See  f,  2,  vo. 
1850  FoRSHALL  &  Madden  Wyclijffite  Bible  \.  p.  Ixi,  The 
verso  commences  with  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  1873  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc,  i.  43  Sines,  cosines, 
and  secants  are  given  on  the  versos  of  the  pages  in  columns. 
1898  Athenaeum  12  Nov,  676  The  text  begins  on  the  verso 


of  the  title-page. 

before  I  had  the  verso  of  this  agreeable  recto  of  one  leaf  of 


fig.  1873  j.  Henry  Aeneidea  \.  Pref.  77  It  was  not  long 


my  library  life. 

2.  The  reverse  of  a  coin,  medal,  or  the  like. 

X89X  Cent.  Diet.  19x4  P.  E.  Newberry  in  Anc.  Egypt  6 
On  the  verso  of  the  same  palette  there  is  a  scene  [etc.]. 

Versoke,  southern  ME.  pa.  t.  Forsake  v. 

tVersOr^.  Obs,  In  5  versour(e.  [a.  AF. 
*versour  (F,  verseur),  f.  verser  to  pour.  Verse 
z/.^]    (See  quots.) 

A  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ,  Ord.  (1790)  77  One  chief 
sobyr  yeoman  versoure,  to  resceyve  all  the  ale  or  beere 
that  shall  be  pourveyede.  Ibid.,  Othyr  twoe  groomes 
versours  in  this  office  to  helpe  to  lodge  theyre  ale,  to  helpe 
drawe  it  [etcj. 

Versor  2  (vaus^j).  [a,  L.  type  ^versor^  f.  vers-, 
vert/re  to  turn.] 

+ 1.  The  needle  of  a  compass.  Obs.  rare. 

1640  G.  Watts  tr.  Bacon's  Adv.  Learn,  v.  ii.  sag  So 
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the  versor  of  a  Mariners  needle  applies  it  selfe  to  the  Poles 
of  the  world. 

2.  AJath.  In  quaternions,  an  operator  which 
changes  the  direction  of  a  vector  without  altering 
its  length. 

ax865  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  Elem.  Quaternions  ii.  i. 
(1866)  133  We  shall  now  say  that  every  Radial  Quotient  is 
a  Versor.  A  Versor  has  thus,  in  general,  a  plane,  an  axis 
and  an  angle.  1886  W.  S.  Alois  Solid  Geom,  (ed.  4)  xiv. 
235  If  the  two  vectors  OA  and  OB  be  of  equal  length  the 
change  of  one  into  the  other  is  merely  an  operation  of 
rotation.     In  this  case  the  quaternion  is  called  a  versor. 

Verss(e,  southern  ME.  varr.  Fresh  a. 

Verst  (v5ist).  Forms:  a.  6-8  werste,  6, 
8-9  worst,  7  worst,  7-8  wurste.  ^.  6-  verst, 
6-8  verste,  7  vorst;  6  verse  (//.  versse),  7 
i  ferse.  [ad.  Russ.  Bcpcra,  partly  through  G. 
.  wersi  and  F.  verste.']  A  Russian  measure  of  length 
equal  to  3500  English  feet  or  about  two-thirds  of 
an  English  mile. 

a.  X5«  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  322  From  Moscouia  to  the 
citie  of  Vuolochda,  are  numbered  [500]  Werstes,  one  Werst 
conteynynge  ahnoste  the  space  of  an  Iiatyan  myle.  z66a  J, 
Davies  tr.  Olearius''  Voy.  Ambass,  27  We  left  Novogorod 
and  got  forwards  36.  Werstes,  or  seven  Leagues.  iix^Lond. 
Gas.  No.  5293/2  He  was  not  gone  above  12  Wur.stes  or 
Russian  Miles,  x-jn^  Ann.  Reg.w.  151  Having  approached 
this  island  within  almost  three  wersts,  or  two  English  miles, 
their  vessel  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  ice.  1818  Byron 
Mazeppa  xvii,  Many  a  werst,  Panting  as  if  his  heart  would 
burst,  The  weary  brute  still  stagger'd  on.  x&iz  Motley 
Corr.  {i88g)  I .  iv.  73  The  road  from  Tauroggen  to  Petersburg 
is  14  wersts. 

fr  1557  Jenkinson  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1886)  III.  198 
Vologhda  and  M osco.. are  acconipted  500  verstes  asunder 
CX57X  J.  Stow  Vopf.  ff  Trav.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  II.  339  The 
ryuer  oca,  which  is  20  .versse  disiant  from  ye  moscow 
a  verse  is  iii  quarters  of  an  yn^leshe  myle.  1591  G. 
Fletcher  Russe  Commiv.  (Hakl.  See.)  7  A  little  isthmus 
or  narrow  slippe  of  lande,  a  fewe  versts  ouerthwart.  1617 
MoRYSON  Itin.  I.  295  In  Russia  among  the  Moscovites  con- 
fining upon  Poland,  a  mile  is  called  a  ferse.  X63S  Pacitt 
Christianogr.  23  From  the  furthest  part  westward.. to 
Siberia  Eastward,  is  4400.  verst  or  thereabouts.  0x670  [S. 
Collins]  Prts.  St.  Russia  (1671)  83  Some  ran  away  ten 
Versts  before  they  could  be  overtaken."  1760  Phil,  Trans, 
LI.  490  It  runs  from  a  great  lake,  which  lies  a  verste  and  a 
half  from  its  mouth.  X775  Wraxall  Tour  North,  Europe 
218  Muscovite  lords  commonly  go  fifty  and  sixty  versts.  .to 
make  visits  to  each  other.  x8o8  R.  K.  Porter  Trav.  Sk. 
Russ.  fy  Sived,  (1813)  I.  iv.  27  Seventy  or  eighty  versts  above 
St.  Petersburgh.  1864  Burton  Scot  Air,  II.  ii.  204  A 
country  house  of  the  Tzaar's  seven  versts  from  Moscow. 
1879  Browning  Ivan  Ivan.  194  No  stiength,  old  crone,— 
not  she  ! — to  crawl  forth  half  a  verst  1 

Ver8t(e,  southern  ME.  varr.  FiiiST  a.  and  adv, ; 
obs.  Sc.  ff.  Worst  a.  Versuore,  southern  ME. 
yzx^orswore  Forswore. 

II  versus  (v5-js:?s),/?v/.  [L.]  Against;  em- 
ployed in  Law  to  denote  an  action  by  one  party 
against  another.  Also  transf\  Freq.  abbrev.  v, 
(also  ver.,  vs.). 

1447-8  Shillincford  Lett.  (Camden)  53  Also  the  jugement 
by  twene..John  Husset  versus  John  Notte.  145X  Paston 
Lett,  I.  221,  I  send  yow  the  scire jacias  for  Osbern  and  Foke 
versus  Heydon  and  Wyndam.  x6ai  Debates  Ho.  Lords 
(Camden)  26  Suyt  per  Fowles  in  the  Starr-chamber  versus 
Lake  and  others.  1744  J.  Comyks  Reports  0/ Cases  634 
Wallis  ver.  Pain  and  Underbill.  X774  J.  Adams  in  Fam. 
Lett,  (1876)  ig,  I  am  engaged  in  a  famous  case,— the  cause 
of  King,  of  Scarborough,  versus  the  mob  that  broke  into 
his  house.  x8sx  Scott  Peveril  Pref.  Ep.,  She  may  sue  me 
for  damages,  as  in  the  case  Dido  versus  Virgil.  X839  De 
Quincey  Casuistry  Rom.  Meals  Wks.  1890  VII.  22  Gener- 
ally  such  a  person  is  'rather  yellow,  rather  yellow  *  (to 
quote  Canning  versus  Lord  Durham).  1873  H.  Spencer 
Stud.Sociol.  il.  38  The  old  battle-ground  of  free  will  versus 
necessity.  1894  Outing  Feb.  397/2  The  Rambler  vs,  the 
Lumberman  ;  an  indictment  for  the  larceny  of  a  path. 

Versute  (vajsiw't,  v3*rsiKt),  a,  [ad.  h.versul- 
us,  f.  vers-,  verlire  to  turn.]     Cunning,  crafty,  wily, 

x6x6  J.  Lane  Contn.  Sqr^s  T.  ix.  15  Her  artishe  Hers, 
wittie  versute  theeves.  Ibid.  73  Ne  bee  out  reachd  at 
versute  pollecie,  or  once  out  runn  at  bardie  chivalrie.  1659 
Gauden  Tears  Ch.  i.  xiv.  132  A  person  of  very  supercilious 
gravity,  also  of  versute  and  verti^enous  policy.  X790  Paley 
Horae  Paul.  i.  6  The  second,  which  is  a  more  versute  and 
specious  forgery. 

Hence  Versntely  adv. ;  Tersuteness. 

Also  Versutiloquent,  'a  crafty  talker,  one  using  words 
craftily*  (Blount  Glossogr.,  1656),  and  Versuizloguous, 
'talking  cunningly  or  craftily  '  (Bailey,  vol.  II,  1727):  both 
after  L.  versutiloquus. 

x6i6  J.  Lane  Contn.  Sgr.'s  T,  x.  128  Now  guiltie  Horbell, 
Leifurcke,  Gnartolite,  castinge  on  chaunge,  the  Hop  versutlie 
bite.  1685  H.  More  Cursory  Reji.  Baxter  29  That  he  may 
become  really  sensible  and  ashamed  of  his  present  Crooked 
Versuteness  and  Hypocrisie.  1710  R.  Ward  Life  H.More 
81  Some  Neatness  of  Stile,  Versuteness  of  lemper,  and 
Hypocrisie  in  Religion.  1857  Maurice  Mor.  <V  Met.  Philos. 
IV.  vi.  §  89.  286  An  ingenious  explanation  of  astuteness 
and  versuteness. 

tVersutions,  a.  Obs.-'^  [f.  L.  versfil-us.'] 
=  prec. 

1660  3rd  Con/,  betw.  Cromwell  If  H.  Peters  7  What  do  I 
not  ow  thee  for  thy  versutious  Complements  to  my  Lady 
Lambert, 

t  VeTSy,  3.  Obs.~^  Her.  In  6  versie.  [a.  F. 
versi,  pa.  ^^Xc.oi  verser:  see  Verse  v."^  F.  ver  si 
has  been  used  in  some  mod.  heraldic  books] 
Renverse,  reversed. 

157a  BossKwELL  Armorie  11.  36  b,  He  beareth  d'Or,  a 
Cheuron  Versie  d'Azure. 
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Versycle,  obs.  form  of  Vzbsiclk  sb, 
Versyowre :  see  Verseb  i. 
Vert  (vaJt),  sb.^  (and  a.).  Also  5  veert,  5-7 
verte.  [a.  AF.  and  OF.  vert  (so  mod.F. ;  for- 
merly also  verd  Vekd  sb."),  ■»  Prov,  vtrt,  Cat. 
verd,  Sp.,  Pg.,  and  It.  verdt :— L.  tnrid-em,  viridis 
green,  VlWD  o.] 

1.  Green  vegetation  growing  in  a  wood  or  forest 
and  capable  of  serving  as  cover  for  deer. 

14. .  Forts!  Lotus  (MI.  Douce  ^35)  fol.  73  As  touching 
the  kinges  veert,  that  is  to  say,  the  kinges  wodes  ;  if  ther  be 
ony  maun,  that  haih  felled  ony  gret  okes  [etc.].  1577 
■  Haxriso.-i  EDgloHit  iL  XV.  in  Ho/ins/ud  I.  89  b/i  The 
better  preseruation  of  such  venery  and  vert  of  all  sortes  as 
were  nourished  in  the  same.  1598  Manwood  Latues  Forest 
vLSi.33b.  [HenceinlaterDicts.,etc.]  ijot  Phil.  Trans. 
XXIIL  1073  While  this  Country  was  a  Chace,  and  while 
the  Vert  was  preserv'd.  1768  BlackstoAe  Coin/n.  III.  71 
The  punishment  of  all  injuries  done  to  the  king's  deer  or 
vmistrn,  to  the  vert  or  greenswerd.  x8i8  Cruise  Digest 
(ed.  2)  III.  143  Destruction  of  vert  is  destruction  of  venison. 
x8m  Stonehouse  Axkolme  di  A  royal  demesne.. covered 
with  vert,  and  well  stocked  with  deer.  187X  Daily  News 
18  Sept.,  The  Lord  of  the  Manor.. had.. enclosed  four 
hundred  acres  of  waste  land,  and  had  destroyed  the  vert  on 
parts  thereof. 

^  trans/.  1635  A.  Stafford  Fem.  Glory  c  vij  b.  The  fourth 
is  humble  Ivy,  intersert.  But  lowlie  laid, . .  Preserved,  in  her 
antique  bed  of  Vert,  No  faith's  more  firme, ..then  where't 
doth  creep. 

b.  Coupled  with  venison.    (The  common  nse.) 
Freq.  without  article. 

X4SS  Rolls  0/  Parlt.  V.  319/a  The  oversight  of  verte  and 
venyson,  in  all  the  Parkes.  1577  Holinsheo  Chron.  II, 
459/3  The  k[ing].. appointed  foure  iustices..to  be  as  sur- 
-  ucyers  aboue  alt  other  Foresters  of  vert  &  venison.  1598 
Manwood  Lawes  Forest  xviL  102  b,  That  which  tendeth  to 
the  hurt  and  annoyance  of  the  Vert  and  the  Venison.  i6ia 
Sir  J.  Davies  Why  Ireland,  etc.  (1747)  164  The  great  plenty 
both  of  Vert  and  Venison  within  this  land.  1700  Tyrrell 
Hist.  Eng.  1 1.  820  Every  Forester  in  Fee  shall . .  Attach  Pleas 
of  the  Forest,  as  well  concerning  Vert  as  Venison.  177a 
Junius  Lett.  Ixviii.  (1788)  347  If  a  man  was  taken  with 
vert,  or  venison,  it  was  declared  to  be  equivalent  to  indict, 
ment.  183J  J.  P.  Kessedv  Horse  Slwe  K.  xxxvii.  He  gave 
much  of  bis  time  to  the  concerns  of  vert  and  venison.  1840 
PeHHy  Cycl.  XVI.  175/1  The  master-keepers'  and  groom- 
keepers'  duty  is  to  preserve  the  vert  and  venison  in  their 
respective  bailiwicks  and  walks. 
t  O.  Nether,  aver,  special  vert :  (see  qnots.).  Obs. 
1598  Manwood  Lames  Forest  vi.  §2.  34  'There  are  two 
sorts  of  Vert  in  euery  Forrest,that  is  to  say,  Ouer  vert,  and, 
Neather  vert :  Ouer  vert  is  tha;,  which  the  Lawiers  do  call 
Hault  Boys,  and  Neather  vert  is  that,  which  the  Lawiers 
do  call  South  Boys,  and  in  the  Forrest  lawes,  Ouer  vert  is 
all  manner  of  Hault  Boys,  or  great  wood,  aswel  such  as 
beareth  /ruit,  as  such  as  beareth  none.  I6id.  35  Special! 
vert,  which  is  euery  tree  and  bush  within  the  Forrest,  that 
doth  beare  fruite  to  feed  the  Deere  withall,  as  Peare  trees, 
Crabtrees,  Hawthornes,.  .and  such  like.  [Hence  in  later 
Law  Diets.,  etc.J  17*7  Nelson  Laws  cone.  Game  231 
Special-vert,  which  may  be  either  over  or  nether-vert,  or 
both  if  it  bears  fruit,  for  nothing  is  accounted  special-vert 
but  such  which  beareth  fruit  to  feed  the  deer. 
2.  ellift.  The  right  to  cut  green  trees  or  shrubs  in 
a  forest.     Now  arch. 

1639  in  Maitland  Hist.  Edinburgh  (1753)  II.  151/1  All 
their  antient  Rights, . .  with  Pit  and  Gallows,  Sack  and  Soke, 
Thole,  Theam,  Vert,  Wrack,  Waifs  [etc.].  1707  in  State, 
Fraser  0/ Fraserfield  310  (Jam.),  Cum  furci,  fossa, .  .vert, 
veth,  venison, . .  pit  et  gallows.  1819  Scott  Ivanhoe  xl.  The 
Holy  Clerk  shall  have  a  grant  of  vert  and  venison  in  my 
woods  of  Wariicliffe.  1843  James  Forest  Days  vii.  His 
righu  of  vert  and  venison,  extended  over  a  wide  distance 
around.  1864  Kincsley  Rom.  /^  Tcut.  257  The  iioblesabout 
gave  up  to  him  their  rights  of  venison,  and  vert,  and  pasture, 
and  pannage  of  swine. 
to.  A  green  plant  or  shrub.  Obs.—^ 
1648  J.  Kavuond  //  Merc.  Ital.  129  Bayes,  Locusts, 
Pomegrannets,  and  such  like  Verts,  that  grow  wild  in  the 
Hedges. 

1 4.  A  green  colour  or  pigment  Obs. 
..«48i-90  Howard  Househ.  Bis.  (Roxb.)  339  Item, . .  for 
iiij.  dos.  of  golde  paper,  and  silver  rowche  clere  and  verte, 
viij.s.  lS7»in  Feuillerat  ;f«/f/jg.  ^//s.  (1908)  178  Vert,. . 
Sapp,..Crymsen, ..White,.. Broune.  1582  Itid.  359  Paste 
bord,  paper,  and  paste,  white,  sise,  verte,  Syneper. 
6.  spec,  in  ffer.  "The  tincture  green.  Also  as  adj. 
c  1507  Justes  Moneths  May  tf  June  28  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 
11.  114  For  a  cognysaunce  Of  Mayes  month  they  bare  a 
souenaunce.  Of  a  verte  cocle  was  the  resemblaunce,  Tatcbed 
ryght  fast.  1561  Leigh  Armor ie  15b,  That  is  greene,  & 
biased  Vert.  Ibid,,  And  nowe  we  to  the  fourth  colour.  Vert. 
a  1586  Sidney  Astr.  ^  Stella  xiii.  In  vert  field  Mars  bare  a 
golden  speare.  i6az  Peacham  Compt.  Gentl.  xv.  (1906)  104 
A  plaine  crosse  Vert,  by  the  name  of  Hus.sey.  16415  G. 
Daniel  Poems  Wks.  CGrosart)  I.  44  [To]  tell  you  how  they 
beare  Gules,  or,  vert,  azure, -heathen  words  for  Red,  Yellow, 
green,  blue.  1655  Fuller  Antheologia  (1867)  278  The 
whole  field  was  vert  or  green.  1656  Blount  Glossogr. 
(Hence  in  Phillips,  etc.]  1717  Bailey  (vol.  II),  l^ert  (in 
Heraldry)  signifies  Green,  and  in  Graving,  is  expressed  by 
Diagonal  Lines,  drawn  from  the  Dexter  Chief  Corner,  to 
the  Sinister  Base.  1815  Kirbv  &  Sp.  Entomol.  i.  (1816)  I.  ' 
JO  Some  [insects]  she  {sc.  Nature]  blazons  with  heraldic 
insignia,  giving  them  tc  bear  in  fields,  .vert— gules— argent 
and  or,  fesses— bars ..  and  even  animals.  £  i8s8  Berry 
Eiicyci.  Her.  I.  Gloss.,  Vert,  the  common  French  term  for 
green,  and  the  proper  heraldic  term  for  that  colour. 
Vert  (v3it),  sbH  Also  'vert.  [Shortened  f. 
Convert  sb.,  Pebvebt  sb^  A  pervert  or  convert 
from  one  religion  to  another,  esp.  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith. 

1864  Union  Rev.  May  277  Old  friends  call  me  a  pervert : 
new  acquaintances  a  convert :  the  other  day  I  was  addressed 
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as  a  'vert . .  This  term  *  'vert '  1  have  every  reason  to  believe 
has  been  only  just  coined.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  25  May  4/2 
Cardinal  Manning  stands  alone. .,  and  as  he  is  an  Anglican 
'vert  he  does  not  count. 

trans/.  1886  North  Star  5  May,  Your  'vert  [to  Homa 
Rule]  IS  ever  vigorous. 

Vert,  v.'>-     [ad.  L.  vertcre  to  turn,  overturn,  etc.] 
tl.  trans.  To  turn  up,  root  up  (the  ground). 
1578  Burgh  Rec.  Aberdeen  (1848)  II.  32  It  sail  be  lesum  to 

quhatsumewir  personne  apprehendand    the  said   swyne 

vertand  the  ertht,  to  distroy  the  sainen. 

2.  To  turn  in  a  particular  direction  ;  to  turn  or 
twist  out  of  the  normal  position.  Now  spec,  in 
Path,  ox  Anat.     Hence  Ve'rting///.  a. 

CIS90  J-  Stewart  Poems  (S.T.S.)  II.  47  His  sourd..did 
clinck  and  clak,  Quhair  euir  he  verts  his  force  And  awful! 
face.  i6s9  Fuller  .-ipp.  Inj.  Innoc.  in.  21  When  a 
Writer's  words  are  madly  verted,  inverted,  perverted, 
against  his  true  intent,  and  their  Grammatical!  sense. 

1883  Duncan  Clin.  Led.  Dis.  Worn.  (ed.  2)  viii.  59  A  lady 
had  ulceration  of  the  interior  of  the  Ijody  of  the  uterus, 
which  was  not  flexed  or  verted.  1903  Med.  Record  7  Feb. 
210  All  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  may  be  relatively  weak. 
The  ducting  or  verting  power  is  not  as  great  as  it 
should  be. 

3.  intr.  To  change  direction;  to  dart  about. 
i8s9  Meredith  R.  Feveril  I !.  x.  198  He  flew  about  in  the 

very  skies,  verting  like  any  blithe  creature  of  the  season. 

Vert,  z-.^  Also  'vert.  [f.  Vert  sb.^'\  intr.  To 
become  a  pervert  or  convert  from  one  religion  to 
another,  esp.  to  Roman  Catholicism. 

x888  Echo  17  Mar.  (Cassell's),  As  a  man  he  is  welcome  to 
vert  and  re-vert  as  often  as  he  pleases.  1891  Hist.  Sk.  Par. 
St.  Martin,  Colchester  •!  William  Murray,  .'verted  to  tlie 
Roman  Church  after  J.  H.  Newman. 

VeTtant,  a.  Her.  [a.  F.verlant,=h.  vertenl-, 
vertens,  pres.  pple.  of  vertHre:  see  Vebt  z».1] 
Bending,  curving. 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  473/1  He  beareth  Argent, 
eight  Leaves,  the  Stalks  conjoyned  and  contrary  bowed. . . 
But  the  most  compendious,  is  to  blazon  them  conjoyn'd 
dorse  endorse ;  though  good  Artists  will  .say,  conjoyned  and 
vertant  to  the  Dextre  and  Sinister,  c  1828  Berry  Encycl. 
Her.  I.  GIo.ss.,  Vertant  and  Rerertani,  or  Verted  and  Re- 
verted, the  same  as/lexed  and  rejlexed,  or  boived  embirwed, 
that  is  formed  like  the  letter  S  reverted.  [Hence  in  later 
Diets.] 

Vertdegrease,  Vert  de  grece,  obs.  forms  of 
Verbigris.  Verte,  soutliem  ME.  var.  Fart  v. 
Verteber,  var.  Vertebre. 

Vertebra  (vaat^^bra).  Pl.  vertebrae  (va-jtr- 
brf) ;  also  7-8  vertebras,  [a.  L.  vertebra  joint, 
joint  of  the  spine,  f.  vertere  to  turn.  Hence  It., 
Sp.,  Pg.  vertebra,  F.  vertebre :  cf.  Vertebre.] 

1.  Anat.  and  Zool.  One  or  other  of  the  joints 
composing  the  spinal  column  in  man  or  other 
vertebrate  anijnals ;  any  segment  of  the  backbone. 

o.  1615  Crooke  Body  0/ Man  (1631)  930  The  vertebra  in 
the  middest  receiueth  that  spondell  wliich  is  aboue  it.  1634 
A.  Read  Descr.  Body  Man  C  vj/i  The  transvers  processe 
of  the  first  vertebra,  a  17*8  Woodward  Fossils  (1729)  I.  II. 
82  A  large  Vertebra  of  a  Fish.  1767  GoocH  Treat.  IVoiinds 

1.  367  The  Thoracic  Duct  or  canal  runs,  .as  far  as  the  fifth 
vertebra  of  the  back.  1788  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  I.  726  The 
oesophagus . .  terminates  in  the  stomach  about  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  vertebra  of  the  back.  18^0  E.  Wilson  Anat. 
Vade  M.  (1842)  7  A  Vertebra  consists  of  a  body,  two 
laminae,  a  spinous  process,  two  transverse  processes,  and 
four  articular  processes.  1881  IMivart  Cat  35  Each  of 
these  small  bones  is  called  a  vertebra. 

Comb.  1839  G.  Roberts  Diet.  Geol.  i8o  Vertebralis,.. 
vertebra-like. 

A  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  i.  42  The  Lamprey,  .hath  a 
Cartilaginous  flexible  Tube  or  Channel,  without  any 
Vertebra  or  Spondyls  in  it.  i6««  J.  Davies  Hist.  Caribby 
Isles  132  Having  no  vertebrae  in  the  back.bone,. .  be  [sc.  the 
crocodile]  goes  straight  forwards,  not  being  able  to  turn. 
1731  Arbuthnot  Rules  0/  Diet  362  For  there  be  some  with 
fewer  Vertebrai  in  their  Necks  than  others.  1774  Goldsm. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  II.  140  The  vertebrae  of  the  neck  (of  the 
ourang-outang]  also  were  shorter.  1851  S.  P.  Woodward 
Mollusca  1. 1  3  A  backbone,  composed  of  numerous  joints, 
or  vertebra;.  1867  F.  Francis  Angling  iii.  73  The  angler 
should . .  sever  the  vertebree  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

trans/.  1864  Lowell  Fireside  Trav.  233  Tlie  shattered 
vertebrae  of  t!ie  [Roman]  aqueducts. 

y.  iMi  LovELL  Hist.  Anim.  cj-  Min.  Isagoge  b8  b,  Their 
vertebra's  are  cartilagineous  and  flexile.  1667  Phil.  Trans. 
II.  461  The  Vertebra's  descending  from  tlie  Back.  1706 
Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Cyphoma,.  .a  bending  backwards  of 
the  Vertebra's,  or  Turning-joynts  of  the  Back.  1770  Phil. 
Trans.  LXI.  134  It.  .extended,  .to  the  right  ovarium,  and 
vertebras  of  her  back. 

b.  With  particularizing  terms. 

l^t6  Monro  Anat.  Bones  178  The  Spine  is  commonly 
divided  into  true  and  false  Vertebrae.  1771  Encycl.  Brit.  I. 
169  The  lumbar  vertebrae,  as  they  descend,  have  their  oblique 
processes  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other.  1847-9 
Tod(fs  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  I.  621  The  cervical  vertebra,  .difliers 
in  this  respect  from  the  dorsal  vertebra ;  this  from  the  lumlMr 
vertebra ;  this  from  the  sacral  vertebra ;  and  this  from  the 
coccygeal  vertebra.  1854  Owen  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Org. 
Nat.  I.  193  This  unusually  developed  spine  of  the  mesen- 
cephalic vertebra.  Ibid.  236  In  the  odd-toed,  .ungulates, 
the  dorso-lumbar  vertebrse  differ  in  diflTerent  species.  l8«6 
Huxley  Preh.  Rem.  Caithn.  109  A  horse's  skull  with  its 
upper  cervical  vertebrae.  187J  —  Phys,  vii.  171  The 
odontoid  peg  of  the  axis  vertebra. 

2.  //.  (with  the).  The  vertebral  column;  the 
spine  or  backbone. 

a  l6»7  MiDDLETON  Anything  /or  Quiet  Li/e  III.  i,  I  will 
finde  where  his  Disease  of  Cozenage  lay,  whether  in  the 
Vertebra;,  or  in   Oscox-Index   [=  Os  Coxendix).    a  1700 
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Evelyn  Diary  2  May  1644,  They  show  also  the  ribs  and 
vertebrse  of  the  same  beast.  1728  Chambers  Cycl-  s.v.,  A 
Weakness  of  the  Ligaments  and  Muscles  fasten'd  to  the 
backside  of  the  Vertebra:.  1759  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  11.  ix, 
Dr.  Slop's  figure,  coming,  .waddling  thro'  the  dirt  upon  the 
vertebrae  of  a  little  diminutive  pony.  1834  McAIurtrie 
Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  27  They  are  articulated  at  one  ex- 
tremity with  the  vertebra.  1856  Kane  Arct.  F..rpl.  II.  xv. 
160  'the  vertebrae  of  a  whale  similar  to  that  at  the  igloe 
of  Anoatok.  1872  Huxley  Phys.  i.  6  The  bones  thus  cut 
through  are  called  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra. 
fig.  1768  Tucker  Lt.  Nal.  (1834)  I.  429,  I  should  have 
known  you  for  a  true  Search  by  the  pliableness  of  your 
neck:  the  Knowals  have  a  wonderful  stiflTness  in  the 
vertebrae. 

b.  Without  article. 
1840  Muechison  Siluria  xx.  478  Large  fossil  fishes  with 
vertebra;  sometimes  ossified.  j86i  Muscrave  By-roadsy^ 
He  had  made  the  tour  of  all  Europe  without  once  leaning 
back  in  his  carriage  !  This  indicated  matchless  rigidity  of 
fibre  and  strength  of  vertebrje. 

3.  In  sing.  =  sense  2.  rar«— '. 

1791  Walker  Pron.  Diet.  s.v.  1876  J.  G.  Wood  Nat. 
Hist.  501  We  now  enter  upon  another  vast  division  in  which 
there  is  no  true  brain  and  no  vertebra. 

4.  Zool.  (See  quots.) 

1704  Ray  Disc.  11.  iv.  (1713)  182  Great  Stones,  and  even 
broken  Pieces  of  Lime.stcne  Rocks,,  .almost  wholly  com- 
pos d  of  those  Vertebra!,  or  broken  Pieces  of  the  Radii  of 
Sea-Stars_,  which  are  commonly  call'd  Fairy-Slones.  1891 
Cent.  Diet.,  Vertebra,  in  echinoderms,  any  one  of  the 
numerous  axial  ossicles  of  the  arms  of  starfishes. 

Vertebral  (va-jtrtiral),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  med. 
or  mod.L.  vertebralis  (=  F.  veriibral,  Sp.,  Pg. 
vertebral,  It.  vertebrate),  or  f.  prec.  -^  -al.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  situated  on  or 
near,  the  vertebrae  ;  spinal. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Vertebral,  be- 
longing to  the  joynts  of  the  backbone.  1704  Ray  Creation 
II.  (ed.  4)  310  The  carotid,  vertebral  and  splenick  Arteries 
are.. variously  contorted.  1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr. 
(1756)  I.  83  The  Cirotidal  and  the  Vertebral  Arteries. 
1771  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  218  Of  the  Vertebral  Muscles.  1831 
R.  Knox  Cloquet's  Anat.  27  Vertebral  Canal  ..  extends 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  following  its  various 
curvatures.  184a  E.  Wilson  Auat.  Vade  M.  (1842)  342 
The  Vertebral  vein  descends  by  the  side  of  the  vertebral 
artery.  1854  Owen  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Org.  Nat.  1. 197  The 
pleurapophyses  or  vertebral  ribs  in  serpents.  1887  Kncyci. 
Brit.  XXII.  111/2  A  sort  of  bony  canal  in  which  runs  the 
vertebral  artery. 

trans/.  1824  Galt  Rotlielan  I.  i.  The  acts  of.. the  Black 
Prince  constitute  the  vertebral  portion  of  his  history. 

b.  Ent.  '  Situated  on  or  noting  the  median  line 
of  the  upper  surface'  {Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

2.  Composed  of  vertebra; ;  spinal.  Freq.  in 
vertebral  column. 

1822  J.  Flint  Lett.  Amer.  234  The  vertebral  column  was 
completely  pliant,  her  body . .  bent  in  every  direction  suc- 
cessively. 1847-9  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  i.  632/1  Every 
lesser  unit  of  the  vertebral  chain.  1877  J.  A.  Allen  Amer. 
Bison  449  The  smaller  size  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
vertebral  column  in  the  American  bison. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  a  vertebra. 

1847-9  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  1.  648  The  vertebral  pieces 
hold  their  own  serial  order,  and  thus  we  know  them.    Ibid. 
670  These  two  iliac  bones  (c,  c)  are  homologous ..  to  the  two 
vertebral  lamina:  of  A. 
b.  Zool.  (See  quots.) 

1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  563  [In]  the  Ophiuridea, 
..each  of  these  [quadrate  axial]  ossicles  (which  are  some- 
times termed  vertebral)  is  surrounded  by  four  plates.  1877 
F.  Butler  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VII.  633  The  deep  ambulacral 
grooves  which  occupy  the  middle  of  the  lower  face  of  each 
ray  [in  star-fishes]  are  formed  each  by  a  series  of  plates,  the 
vertebral  ossicles. 

4.  Of  animals :  Having  a  spinal  column  ;  =  Ver- 
tebrate a.  I. 

1816  J.  Scott  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  299  Cuvier,  who  was  the 
first  to  divide  animals  into  vertebral  and  invertebral.  1822-7 
Good  Study  Med.  (1829)  IV.  16  All  the  classes  of  vertebral 
animals  possess  the  same  number  of  senses  as  man.  1854 
H.  Miller  Sch.  >i  Schm.  xxi.  (i860)  229/1  Under  what 
peculiarities  of  form.. vertebral  life  existed  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  world. 

B.  sb.  1.  .A  vertebral  artery  or  vein. 
1718  J.  Chamberlayne  Relig.  Phitos.  (1730)  I.  iii.  %  3  We 
here  see  the  Jugular  Veins,  and  the  Vertebrals.  1755  Diet. 
Arts  «f  Sci.  s.v.  Medulla,  The  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
spinal  marrow.,  are  derived  from  the  vertebrals  of  the  neck, 
the  intercostals,  and  the  lumbar.  1880  Barwell  Aneurism 
53  If  we  ligature  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian,  ought  we 
also  to  occlude  the  vertebral?  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med. 
VII.  390  The  arteries  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  .arise  from 
the  vertebrals. 

2.  A  vertebrate  animal.    rare~°. 

1828-32  Webster,  Vertebral,  n.,  an  animal  of  the  class 
which  have  a  back-bone. 

3.  One  of  the  unpaired  dorsal  plates  in  the  cara- 
pace of  a  turtle. 

i88j  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  456  Dermal  Scutes  [of  Testudo 
pardalis]  -.-co,  costals ;  v,  vertebrals ;  jn,  marginals. 

Hence  Ve-rtobrally  adv. 

1891  Cent.  Diet.  s.v..  Segmented  vertebrally;  vertebrally 
articulated  ribs. 

Vertebrarterial,  a.  Anat.  and  Zool.  [f 
Vektebr-a  -f  Arterial  a.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
vertebra  and  an  artery  ;  verteliro-arterial. 

188^  Coues  N.  Amer.  Birds  139  The  series  of  the-se  fora- 
mina IS  called  the  vertebrarterial  canal.  1902  Cunningham's 
Text-bk.  Anat.  (1906)  75  The  vertebrarterial  foramen.. is 
traversed  by  the  vertebral  artery  and  vein  in  the  upper  six 
vertebrae. 


VERTEBRA.TA. 
II  Vertebrata  (vajtrbr^'-ta).    Zool.    [mod.L. 

(Cuvier),  a.  L.  vertebrata  (sc.  animdlia)^  nent.  pi. 
of  vertebrdtus  Vertebrate  a.] 

1.  With  the,  A  division  of  the  animal  kingdom 
including  all  animals  which  have  a  backbone  or  its 
equivalent. 

1836  KiRBY  &  Sp.  Eniomot,  xxviii.  III.  44  The  difference 
here  between  Insects  and  th^  Vertebrata  seems  very  wide. 
1834  M^MuRTRiE  Cuvier  s  Anztn.  Kingd.  2^2  The  blood  of 
the  MoHusca.  .appears  to  contain  a  smaller  proportionate 
quantity  of  fibrine  than  that  of  the  Vertebratx  1843  Penny 
•  Cyci,  XXVI.  277/2  In  the  yertebrata  the  brain  and  princi- 
pal trunk  or  chord  of  the  nervous  system  is  enclosed  in  a 
bony  or  gristly  case  composed  of  the  skuU  and  the  vertebree. 
1877  Huxley  .(^>mA  lm\  Anim.  49  Even  the  hiatus  between 
the  Vertebrata  and  the  Invertebrata^  is  partly,  if  not 
wholly,  bridged  over. 

2.  A  group  or  class  of  these  ;  a  number  of  verte- 
brate animals. 

185K  D.  Wilson  Prelt.  Ann.  iv.  vii.  644  The  geologist, 
without  seeking  to  reanimate  these  extinct  vertebrata,  learns 
much  regarding  the  past  from . .  their  colossal  remains.  185S 
H.  Spencer  /*r/w.  PsychoL  (1872)  I.  i.  L  -^  Between  the 
water-breathing  vertebrata  and.. air-breathing  vertebrata 
there  is  an  equally  conspicuous  unlikeness  in  energy.  1870 
RoLLESTON  Anim.  Life  5  In  every  Mammalian  skeleton.. 
the  vertebrae  in  the  trunk  always  differ  from  those  of  the 
different  lower  vertebrata  in . .  the  following  points. 

Vertebrate  (vs-Jt/br/t),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
vcrtebrat-m  CPliny),  jointed,  articulated,  f.  vertebra 
Vertebra,     Cf.  prec.  and  Invertebrate.] 

A.  adj.  1,  Zool.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Verte- 
brata ;  characterized  by  having  a  backbone  or 
spinal  column.     Freq.  in  vertebrate  animal, 

i8a6  KiRBY  8c  Sp.  Enioff/ot.  xxviii.  III.  42  Size  forms  a 
pretty  accurate  distinction  between  insects  and  the  great 
Dulk  of  vertebrate  animals,  a  1843  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845) 
VII,  392  The  passive  motive  Organs  or  Skeleton  of  the 
Vertebrate  Series  of  Animals.  1870  Gillmore  tr.  Siguier's 
R^tt  (V  Birds  Introd.  4  A  bountiful  Creator  appears  to 
have  adopted  one  general  plan  in  the  organization  of  all 
the  vertebrate  creation.  1881  Mivart  in  Nature  No.  615. 
337  The  highest  of  them,  called  the  vertebrate  sub-kingdom 
.  .comprises  ourselves,  with  all  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  efts, 
frogs  and  toads,  and  fishes. 

C0/n^.  1B63  Dana  Man.  Ceol,  276  In  most  of  these  verte- 
brate-tailed species  the  vertebral  column  extends  into  the 
upper  lobe  of  the  tait 

D.  Bot.  (See  quot.) 
_  183a  LiNDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  790  Vertebrate^ . .  when  the  leaf 
is  contracted  at  intervals,  tnerc  being  an  articulation  at 
each  contraction  ;  as  in  Cussonia  spicata. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  found  in, 
a  vertebrated  animal  or  animals. 

1848  Owen  {title).  On  the  Archetj-pe  and  Homologies  of 
the  Vertebrate  Skeleton.  1854  H.  aIiller  Sch.  ^  Schm. 
xxi.  (i860)  22g/i  The  second  age  of  vertebrate  existence  on 
our  planet.  1857  H.  Spencer  in  Westm.  Rev.  Apr.  450  The 
earliest  known  vertebrate  remains  are  those  of  Fishes.  1883 
Encycl,  Brit.  XVI.  663/2  In  the  vertebrate  eye,  the  fila- 
ments of  the  optic  ncr««  penetrate  the  retina. 
fig.  187a  Mmro  Eng.  Prose  Lit.  i.  iii.  201  A  vertebrate 
Skeleton  of  the  work. 

3.  fig.  a.  Of  persons  :  Having  connective  mental 
powers. 

X&79  O.  W,  Holmes  Motley  xix.  146  The  archivists  and 
annaUsts  will  pile  up  facts.. until  the  vertebrate  historian 
comes  with  his  generalizing  ideas. 

b.  Of  writings,  etc. :  Connectedly  put  together ; 
characterized  by  strength  or  consistency. 

188a  GossK  in  Grosart  Spenser  III.  p.  xlvi,  Ramsay  s 
Gentle  S/tepA^rd.  .rcmsiins  the  most  vertebrate  and  inter. 
csting  bucolic  drama  produced  in  Great  Britain.  1884 
Atiunxum  15  Nov,  635/2  The  new  comedy,  .is  more  than 
a  little  lachrymose  and  is  scarcely  vertebrate.  1900  Sat. 
Rev.  24  Mar.  367  We  have  the  right.. to  expect  something 
more  vertebrate,  if  he  is  to  take  place  in  literature, 

B,  sb,  A  member  of  the  Vertebrata ;  a  verte- 
brate animal. 

x8a6  K1R8V  &  Sp.  Entomol.  xlv.  IV.  340  The  antenna;  of 
insects  are  analogous  to  ears  in  Vertebrates.  1840  Cwier's 
Anim.  Kingd.  33  The  general  plan  of  their  organization  is 
not  so  uniform.,  as  that  of  the  vertebrates.  1870  F.  Howen 
Logic  vi.  155  Some  wingless  animals  are  not  vertebrates. 

Ve'rtebrate,  v,  [f,  prec]  trans.  To  con- 
nect or  join  after  the  manner  of  vertebrje. 

1891  in  Cent,  Diet.  1894  Blackmore  Perlycross  tag  As 
like  each  other  as  three  peas  vertebrated  in  one  pod.  2010 
Q,  Rev,  Jan.  69  They  {sc.  satires]  were  written  in  rough  cfia- 
lect  and  vertebrated  with  peasant  phrases  and  peasant  wit, 

Vertebrated  (vajt/br^r'ted),///,  a.  [f.  Ver- 
tebrate a.  +  -En.] 

1.  =  Vertebrate  a.  x,  Freq.  in  vertebrated 
anifrMl{s), 

i8s8  Stark  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  371  Vertebrated  animals 
with  cold  red  blo(xi,  respiring  by  gills  or  branchiae.  1835 
J.  Duncan  Beetles  (Nat.  Lib.)  74  Certain  relations  of  ana- 
logy  which  some  of  the  species  are  thought  to  bear  to  the 
vertebrated  tribes.  i849S.\XE/'tftf///j(i873l  120  One  of  those 
vertebrated  vermin  That  lie  in  the  grass  so  prettily  curled, 
1874  Carpkntkr  Ment.  Phys.  1.  ii,  §  57  (1879)  57  1^«  Verte- 
brated series,  of  which  Man  is  the  highest  representative, 

2.  Consisting  of,  provided  with,  vertebrae. 

1863  Dana  Man.  Geot.  276  All  these  ancient  fishes  tGan- 
oids]  have  vertebrated  tails.  1864  Bowen  Logic  x.  323 
.Among  inorganic  bodies,.. the  metallic  property  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  former  class;  among  animals,  the  possession 
of  a  vertebrated  column  or  backbone. 

3.  trans/.  Constructed  in  a  manner  suggestive  of 
vertebrse. 

■    2840  Civil  Eng.  ^  Arch.  Jml.  III.  56A  A  vertebrated 
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carriage . .  left  the  station  at  Euston  Square  with  one  of  the 
trains  for  Birmingham,  ibid.^  The  vertebrated  carriage., 
adapted  itself  to  all  curves  with  the  greatest  facility. 

vertebration  (vait/br^'-Jan).    [f.  Vertebra.] 

1.  Vertebral  formation  ;  division  into  segments 
like  those  of  the  spinal  column.  Also  in  fig.  context, 

1888  Encycl.  Brit.XXlV.  179/2  Some  writers  have  main- 
tained  that  the  vertebration  of  the  Vertebrata  may  be 
understood  as  having  reference  to  the  segmentation  of  the 
muscles  of  the  body-wall.  1889  Theol.  Monthly  Jan.  48 
His  style  rather  resembles  a  cellular  tissue . .  which  may  ad- 
vance  by  growth  on  many  sides,  rather  than  a.. compact 
l<^ical  vertebration. 

2.  fig.  *  Backbone*;  strength  or  firmness. 

1884  _W.  G.  Wills  in  PallMailG.-zZ  July  4/2  Poetry  and 
rhetoric,  ..which  have  not  the  heart,  life,  and  vertebration 
behind,  are  an  impertinence  and  intrusion.  1892  W.  S.  Lilly 
Gt.  Enigma  313  Doctrine  is  the  vertebration  of  religion. 

Ve'rtebratist.  rarer-^.  [f.  Vertebrate  sb.  + 
-1ST.]     An  authority  upon  the  spine  or  back-bone. 

1866  Reader  31  Mar.  331  (Theory  of  the  skeleton),  The 
'orthodox  *  ideas  of  ordinary  vertebratists. 

Ve'rtebre.  Anat,  and  Zool.  ?  Obs.  Also  7,  9 
verteber.  [a.  F.  vertkbre :  see  Vertebra,  In 
sense  i  ad.  L.  vertebrum,'\ 

•|*L  The  rounded  top  of  the  thigh-bone.    Obs."^ 

1541  R.  Copland  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  I  v,  The  endes 
of  the  bones  of  the  thyghes,  called  vertebres. 

2.  =  Vertebra  i. 

a.  1578  Banister*  Hist.  Man  \,  19  b,  The  first  Vertebre 
..of  the  necke  is  more  solid, ..  then  all  the  bones  els  of 
the  backe.  1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet  9  That  part  of  the 
neck  which  is  next  to  the  Atlantick  Vertebre.  z6aa  Ray 
Disc.  109  The  Vertebres  of  Thornbacks  and  other  Cartila* 
gineous  Fishes.  1738  Phil.  Trans.  XL.  37  The  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  tuedulia  spinalis,  in  the  first  vertebre  of  the 
neck.  1769  Ibid,  LX,  32  A  kitten.. had  its  head  cut  off 
betwixt  the  first  and  second  vertebre  of  the  neck.  1834 
Gaunter  (?r/V«/.^««.viii.  107  Amorah,or  footstool,  formed 
of  a  vertebre  of  some  huge  creature.  Ibid.  108  The  atten- 
dants brought  away  the  jaw  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  vertebres. 

/3.  1838-33  Webster,  Verteber.  a  1843  Encycl.  Metrop. 
(184^)  VII.  292/2  The  spine  consists  of  a  set  of  consecutive, 
cartilaginous,  horny  pieces,.. called  Vertebers. 

1 3.  The  spine  ;  =  Vertebra  2.  Obsr"^ 

1633  CocKERAM  I,  Verteber,  the  chine  or  backe  bone, 
t  D,  //.    =  prec.    Obs.-'^ 

1696  Phillips  (ed.  5),  Vertebers^  the  whole  Ridge  of  the 
Back-lione. 

Vertebriform,  a.  rare,  [f.  Vertebr-a  + 
-(iIfobm.]     Having  the  form  of  a  vertebra. 

1847-9  Todd's Cycl,  Anat.  IV.  i.  672/2  The  mode  in  which 
the  vertebriform  scapulae  contract  a  connection  with  the 
costiform  clavicles  and  coracoid  Bones.    Ibid, 

Vertebra-  (v3jt/br<?),  comb,  form,  on  Greek 
models,  of  Vertebra,  occurring  in  various  terms 
of  Aftat.y  as  vertebro-arterial,  •basilar,  'chondral^ 
-costal,  -femoral^  'iliacy  -sacral^  -sternal. 

In  recent  medical  and  other  Diets. 

Ve-rted, ///.  a.    Her.    rare-^,  \{,  Vert  z/,1] 

(See  quot.  c  1828  s.v.  Vertant  (Z.) 

Veite(e)go,  obs.  ff.  Vertigo. 

t  Vertely ,  (K^.  Obs,—^  lAhet  OV,vertementj 
verdement  (i  5th  c.)  in  the  same  sense,  f,  verte  green, 
youthful,  energetic,  etc.]  With  activity  or  readi- 
ness; quickly,  readily. 

"ia  x^atQ Morte  Arth.  3168  Vertely  the avawmwarde  voydez 
theire  horsez.  In  the  Vertennone  vale,  the  vines  i-mangez. 

tVe'rtent,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [ad,  L.  verlent-, 
vertens,  pres.  pple.  ofz^i^r^/r^toturn,  etc.]  Vertent 
year,  a  cycle  of  the  celestial  bodies,  containing 
15,000  solar  years. 

After  L.  annus  vertens  (Cicero  R^P;  yi-  22,  24). 

163s  Hkywood  Hierarch.  in.  147  This  great  and  vertent 
yeare  is,  when  we  see  All  stars  and  planets  brought  to  their 
first  station  After  their  much  and  long  Peregrination.  1636 
—  Love's  Mistress  2nd  Prol.,  Who  so  un-read,  doth  not  of 
Plato  heare.  His  Annus  Magnus,  and  his  Vertent  yeare? 

VerteouB,  -ly,  obs.  forms  of  Virtuous,  -ly. 

Vertew,  obs.  form  of  Virtue. 

Vertex  (vauteks).  PI.  vertices  (vSutis/z) ; 
also  vertexes,  [a.  L.  vertex  whirl,  whirlpool, 
Vortex  ;  crown  of  the  head,  highest  point,  summit, 
etc.,  f,  vcrtire  to  turn.     Cf,  Vertice.] 

1.  Geom.  The  point  opposite  to  the  base  of  a 
(plane  or  solid)  figure ;  the  point  in  a  curve  or 
surface  at  which  the  axis  meets  it;  an  angular 
point,  as  of  a  triangle  or  polygon. 

1570  Dee  Math.  Pre/.  Ci],  From  the  vertex,  to  the  Cir- 
cumference of  the  base  of  the  Cone,  1571  Digges  Ponton/, 
IV.  XXV.  Hhij,  A  transfigured  Icosaedron  may  be  resoJued 
into  12  Pentagonal  and  20  hexagonal  Pyramides,  concurring 
with  their  toppes  or  vertices  all  in  the  centers  of  this  trans- 
formed body.  ai6o8  Dee  Relat.  Spir,  1.(1659)  355»  4  Tri- 
angles or  rather  Cones,  of  water,  whose  vertices  rest  cut  off 
(as  it  were)  by  the  middle  stream  of  water.  167a  Bovlk 
Virtues  Gems  i«  So  as  to  make  six  triangles,  that  terminated 
like  those  of  a  Pyramid  in  a  Vertex.  1715  Desagulikrs 
Fires  hnpr.  13  Two  half  Parabolas's  whose  Vertex's  are 
Cc.  1743  Emerson /^/w-r;(7«j  150  In  the  vertices  of  Curves, 
where  they  cut  the  Abscissa  at  right  angles.  1840LARDNEK 
Geom.  ii.  17  These  lines  are  called  the  sides  of  the  angle,  and 
the  point  C  where  the  sides  unite,  is  called  its  vertex,  i860 
TvNDALL  Gtac.  1.  vii.  54  Along  the  two  sides  of  a  triangle, 
the  vertex  of  which  was  near  the  centre  of  the  glacier.  i88j 
MiNcHiN  Unipl.  Kinemat.  \%  The  parallelogram  must  now 
be  jointed  at  its  four  vertices. 
D.  Optics.  (See  quots.) 

1704  J.  Harris  Lex,  Techn.  I,  Vertex  o/a  Glass  (in  Op- 


VERTIBLE. 

ticks)  is  the  same  with  its  Pole.  1797  Eficycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3) 
XIII.  288  Draw  the  ray  RC  through  the  centre,  cutting  the 
[spherical]  surface  in  the  point  V,  which  we  shall  denominate 
the  vertex^  while  RC  is  called  the  axis.  1803  Imison  Sci. 
<5-  Art  I.  348  To  find  the  vertex  or  centre  of  a  lens.  1867 
J.  Hogg  Microsc.  i,  ii.  18  The  point  where  the  axis  cuts  the 
surface  is  called  the  vertex  of  the  lens. 
O.  Astr,  (See  quot.) 
1876  G.  F.  Chambers  .^j/r(7«.  022  Vertex..,  a  term  used 
to  designate  that  point  in  the  Ump  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  or 
of  a  planet,  intersected  by  a  circle  passing  through  the 
zenith  and  the  centre  of  the  body. 

2.  The  point  in  the  heavens  vertically  oveihead, 
or  directly  above  a  given  place  ;  the  zenith.  Lati- 
tude or  meridian  of  vertex  (see  ^uot.  c  1850). 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud,  Ep.  w.  \\.  62  The  true  meri- 
dian is  a  major  circle  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  world, 
and  theZenith  or  Vertex  of  any  place.  1665S1RT.  Herbert 
Trav._  (1677)  5  These  sorts  of  people  freeze  within  the  polar 
circles,. .the  Pole  being  their  vertex,  and  the  ^Equator., 
their  direct  Horizon.  Ibid.  39  The  heat,  .when  the  Sun 
comes  to  the  Vertex,  is  much  more  intense ..  than  it  is  about 
the  Polar  Circles.  1715  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  (1726)  I.  346 
When  the  PhEenomenon..is  in  XDZ  the  common  Azimuth 
..of  the  two  places  on  the  Earth  pitch'd  upon  for  this  pur- 
pose, whose  Vertices  are  X  and  Z,  1748  AnsotCs  Voy.  ir. 
v.  182  The  Sun  was  within  about  three  degrees  of  the  ver- 
tex, c  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  54  Either  of  these 
points  is  called  the  vertex  of  the  great  circle  to  which  it 
belongs;  the  arc  intercepted  between  the  vertex  and  the 
equator  is  the  latitude  of  vertex ;  the  meridian  that  passes 
through  the  vertex  is  the  meridian  of  vertex.  1867  Smyth 
Sailor^s  IVord-bk.,  Vertex,  the  zenith,  the  point  overhead. 

3.  Anat.  (and  Zool,),  The  crown  or  top  of  the 
head ;  esp,  in  man,  the  part  lying  between  the 
occiput  and  the  sinciput. 

[1615  Crooke  Body  Man  vii.  ii.  (1631)  434  The  middle  part 
of  thescalpe. .  is  gibbous  or  round  ;..the  Latins  call  it  Ver- 
tex, because  in  that  place  the  haires  runne  round  in  a  ring 
as  waters  doe  in  a  whirle-poole.]  1638  A.  Read^/^w.  Anat. 
iiL  i.  389  Vertex,  4he  crown,  that  which  is  betweene  the 
former  two,  somewhat  arched.  x68o  S.  Hawopth  Disc. 
Cone.  Man  115  The  middle  Part  between  these  which  is 
Gibbose  is  called  Vertex.  1754-64  Smellie  Midivif  I.  86 
(In  child-birth]  the  crown  or  vertex  is  the  first  part  that  is 
pressed  down,  because . .  the  bones  at  that  part  of  the  skull 
make  the  least  resistance.  1771  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  226/2 
The  [Columba]  turbita,  with.. a  short  bill,  and  a  plain 
vertex.  1840  E.  Wilson  Anat.  Vade  M.  (1842)  43  The 
skull.. is  divisible  into  four  regions,— a  superior  region  or 
vertex,  a  lateral  region,  an  inferior,  and  an  interior  region. 
1873  CoUES  Birds  N.IV.  (1874J  281  That  the  ^'oung  males 
have  more  or  less  of  the  vertex  red  or  yellow,  instead  of  an 
occipital  crescent  of  scarlet.  1888  P.  ll  Sclater  Argentine 
Ornith,  I.  137  Vertex  more  or  less  tinged  with  rufous. 

attrib.  1899  Allbutt'sSyst.  Med.  VIT.  482  In  these  vertex 
cases  [of  tuberculous  meningitis].  Ibid,  VIII.  8  The  forceps 
was  employed  fifteen  times  in  vertex  presentations. 
I       b.  Ent.   (See  quots.) 

i8a6  K1RBY&  Sp.  Entomol.  III.  365  Vertex,  the  horizon- 
tal  part  of  the  Facies^  next  the  front,  that  lies  behind  the 
eyes  and  between  the  temples.  Ibid,  487  In  Blatta  and 
some  other  Orthoptera  the  posterior  angle  of  the  head  is 
the  vertex,  i86i-a  Le  Conte  Classif  Coleoptera  N.  Amer. 
I.  Introd.  p,  X,  The  upper  surface  is  divided  into  regions, 
the  back  part  being  called  the  occiput,  the  middle  the  vertex, 
and  the  anterior  the  front.  1897  W.  F.  Kirbv  in  Mary 
Kingsley  IV.  Africa  719  Trkhotnera  insignata.,.  Face 
nearly  smooth,  shining  black  below  the  vertex. 

4.  The  top,  summit,  or  highest  point  of  some- 
thing, esp.  a  hill  or  structure  ;  the  crown  of  an  arch, 
t  Also,  a  high  piece  of  land,  an  eminence  {obs,'), 

1641  R.  Brooke  Eng.  Episc.  21,  I  am  neere  the  Apex  of 
this  question,  which  yet  (Pernassus-like)  hath  a  double  Ver- 
tex, a  twofold  toppe.  1691  Ray  Creation  i.  {1692J  203  The 
great  diversity  of  Soyls  that  are  found  there,  every  Vertex, 
orEminency,  almost  affording  new  kinds.  176a  tALcoNER 
Shipzvr,  in.  243  Its  [an  altar's]  vertex  thirty  cubits  from  the 
ground.  1770  Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  (1777)  IV.  142  Patella 
vulgata...  vtrtex  pretty  near  the  centre.  i8xi  PiNKEmoN 
Petralogy  II.  338,  I  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
paces  distant  from  the  vertex  of  the  cone.  \ZzjCeutl.  Alag. 
XCVII.  iL  9  Aconical  dome,  on  the  vtrtex  of  which  is  a  gilt 
cross.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  1.  197/1  The  highest 
point  in  the  intrados  is  called  the  vertex  or  crown. 

fig.  1865  MozLEV  Mirac.  vi.  130  Ihe  question  whether 
man  is  or  is  not  the  vertex  of  nature. 

Vertgrees,  -gre8(8)G,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Verdigris. 
Verj)e,  Verging,  'V"erj)ore,  Verpuor]?,  south- 
ern MR  variants  of  Foubth,  Fabthing,  Faktbbb, 
Far-forth. 

t  Vertibi'lity.  Obs,  Also  5  veitybylyte,  6 
vertibilite.  [ad .  med.  L.  vertibilitat-,  vertibilitas : 
see  next  and  -ity.  Cf.  Sp.  vcrtibilidad,']  Capacity 
for  turning  or  changing;  changeableness,  incon- 
stancy, mutability. 

1447  BoKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  255  Whom  fro  servjl  con- 
dycyoun  fortune  up  hente  Of  hyr  whele  by  vertybylyte  And 
put  hym  in  the  state  oif  hy  degre.  01529  Skelton  Agst. 
Venemous  Tongues  \\'\is.  I.  134  Yeare  so  full  of  vertibilite, 
And  of  frenetyke  folabilite.  a  1617  P.  BayneOm  E/'h.  i.  11 
(1618)  268  God  may.,  will  that  his  creature  shall  sinne,  being 
suffered  to  it  selfe,  by  accident  of  it  own  liberty  and  verti* 
bilitie.  1675  H.  More  in  R.  Ward  Li/e  (1710)  296  In  this 
capacity  of  being  United  with  the  Matter,  consists  the 
Liberty  and  Vertibility  of  the  Soul. 

tVe'rtible,  o.  Obs,  Also  5  vertybyl.  [a,  OF. 
vertible^  or  ad.  med.L.  vertibilis,  f.  L.  vert-,  stem 
of  verthe  to  turn  :  see  -ible.]  Capable  of  turning 
or  being  turned ;  changing,  inconstant,  mutable. 

1447  BoKENHAM  Seyntys  ^oxh.)  ITT.  By  the  vertybyl  cours 
of  fatal  deth.  1657  ).  Sergeant  Schism  Dispach't  134  A 
parallel  of  your  vertible  and  Wind-mill  uncertainty.  1667 
H,  More  Div.  Dial,  11.  xx.  (1713)151  But  were  it  not  better 
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VEBTIBLENESS. 

that  God  Ajmtghty  should  annihilate  the  Individuals  of  this 
middle  vertible  Order,  as  you  call  it,  as  soon  as  they  lapse 
into  Sin? 

Hence  t  VeTtibleness,  '  aptness  or  easiness  to 
turn'  (Bailey,  vol.  II,  172-).   Obs.—° 
Ve'rtic,  a.    poet.    Also  7  vertiok.     [Irregular 
shortening  of  next,  after  Irojiii:,  etc.]    Vertical,  esp. 
of  the  sun. 

1607  Barksted  ;l//rrAa  (1876)  51  Thus  much  the  Goddesse 
of  the  floods  doth  deign  to  change  thy  shape,  into  a  vertick 
flower.  176J  Falconer  Shi/^ur.  1.  745  While  Phcebus  down 
the  vertic.circle  glides,  a  1769  —  Occ,  Elegy  ix,  Unfelt  by 
you  the  vertic  sun  may  glow.  1800  T.  Sanderson  Orig. 
Pmiiu  9  Where  vertic  suns,  that  torrid  fervour  pour.  Check 
the  grove's  music  and  the  vernal  flow'r.  1876  J.  Ellis 
Caesar  in  Egypt  79  Their  sacred  Well,  One  day  illumined 
by  the  vertic  Sun. 

Vertical  (vs-Jtikal),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6-7  ver- 
ticalL  [a.  F.  vertical  (1545,=  Sp.,  Pg.  vertical, 
It.  verticaW),  or  ad.  late  L.  verticdlis  (Quicherat), 
f.  vertic-,  stem  of  vertex  Vertex.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  placed  or  situ- 
ated at,  p.issing  through,  the  vertex  or  zenith ; 
occupying  a  position  in  the  heavens  directly  over- 
head or  above  a  given  place  or  point. 

fa.  Vertical  point,  =^\^v.tS7i  2.  Also  ^^.,  the 
culminating  or  highest  point,  the  point  of  greatest 
development  or  perfection  (freq.  in  the  1 7thc.).  Obs. 
"SS9  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Gtasse  16  Leuell  with  th' 
earth,  and  his  verticall  point,  in  the  forsaid  Equinoctial. 
163a  Peacham  CompLGentL  ix.  (1906)  61  Latitude  is  the 
distance  of  the  Meridian,  beiweene  the  verticall  point  (or 
pole  of  the  Horizon)  and  the  j^uinoctiall.  1653  W.  Ramesev 
Astral.  Resiftred  I.  viii.  15  Those  that  live  further  North 
are  of  stronger  body,  . .  because  their  vertigal  [sic]  point 
being  far  removed  from  the  Suns  course,  they  more  abound 
in  cold  and  moisture.  1715  tr.  Gregory^s  Astron.  (1726) 
I.  368  Let  XBL  be  a  Vertical  Circle,  X>the  Zenith,  (for  the 
Vertical  point  may  be  consider'd  as  mov'd  in  regard  of  the 
Ecliptic  unmov'd).  X7a8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Point,  The 
Zenith  and  Nadir  are  the  Vertical  Points. 
/ig.  161X  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xii,  103  Such  successe, 
as  well  declared  it  was  Gods  will . . ,  that  the  English  name 
should  now  be  brought  to  the  verticall  poynt  thereof  without 
any  thing  being  able  to  resist  it  1616  T.  H.  Canssin's 
Holy  Court  363  Saint  Ireneus.,calleth  Charity.. the  top, 
and  verticall  point  of  all  venues,  guifts,  and  fauours  of  God. 
<ii«49  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Hist.  yas.  Ill,  Wks.  (1711)  43 
This  family  seemed  now  in  the  zenith  and  vertical  point  of 
its  greatness.^  a  1671  Ld.  Fairfax  Mem.  (1699)  103  Here 
was  the  vertical  point  on  which  the  army's  honour  and 
reputation  turned  into  reproach  and  scandal.  1698  Fryer 
Ace.  E.  India  ^  P.  284  Both  Christianity  and  their  Country 
are  past  their  Vertical  Point,  and  are  upon  their  Declension. 
b.  Vertical  circle,  an  azimuth-circle  (see  Azi- 
muth i). 

•SS9  W.  CiniNiKGHAM  Cosmogr.  Class  22  Here  you  se 
A.E.C.  represent  the  verticall  point,  B.D.  the  poles  of  the 
world,  by  which  and  A.  (bein^  the  vertical  circle)  is  the 
meridian  circle  A  B.  CD.  delineated.  1594  Bujndevil 
Exerc.  III.  I.  xix.  (1597)  154  b,  Ther  is  another  great  circle 
called  the  circle  Verticall,  which  passeth  right  over  our 
heades  through  our  Zenith.  1594  J.  Davis  Seamen's  Seer, 
IL  (1607)  8  Circles  of  Azumuths,  or  verticall  circles,  are  quar- 
ters of  great  circles,  concurring  together  in  the  Zenith.  1669 
Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag.  vi.  iii.  112  Measure  the  extent 
CM  on  the  Vertical-Circle,  and  apply  it  to  the  Line  of  Signs. 
•  1704  J.  Harris  itf.r.  Techn.  I,  Azimuths  or  Vertical  Circles, 
are  great  Circles  intersecting  each  other  in  the  Zenith  and 
Nadir, ..and  cutting  the  Horizon  at  Right  Angles.  1715 
tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  (1726)  L  ^48  Let  ZBL  be  a  Vertical 
Circle,  in  which  Z  is  the  Zenith.  1846  A.  YouNo  Nant. 
Diet.  24  The  vertical  circle  which  passes  through  the  east 
and  west  points  of  the  horizon  is  termed  the  Prime  Vertical. 
x86o  Olmstead  Mech.  Heaven^  23  But  if  the  point  is  adove 
the  horizon,  then  its  azimuth  is  estimated  by  passing  a 
vertical  circle  through  it  [etcl. 
c.  Of  the  sun,  stars,  etc.,  or  in  general  use. 

1594  Blundevil  Exerc.  iv.  xxvi.  (1597)  228  As  many  stars 
as  passe  right  vnder  your  Zenith  are  said  to  bee  verticall. 
1615  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  I.  x.  (1635)  220  To  them  the 
Sunne  is  twice  in  the  yeere  verticall,  that  is  directly  ouer 
their  heads.  i6«s  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  43  The  ex. 
treara  heat  of  the  Sun,  which  when  vertical  usually  raises 
vapors  in  abundance.  1679  Moxon  Math.  Dict.s.v.  Vertex, 
The  Equator  is  said  to  be  Vertical  to  them  who  have  a  contin- 
tjal  Equinox ;  because,  it  constantly  passes  by  the  Vertex  of 
the  Place.  1715  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  (1726)  1. 271  The  Globe 
■must  be  tum'd  about  till  the  first  of  the  two  Places  becomes 
Vertical,  (which  it  will  be,  when  it  arrives  at  the  Meridian 
of  the  Globe).  179S  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  L  21  He  knew  that 
the  sun,  at  the  summer  solstice,  was  vertical  to  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  Syene.  1815  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  /,  Art  II.  53 
We  find  the  services  of  the  winds  almost  equally  important 
■n  meliorating  the  fervour  of  avertical  sun.  1844  Kinglake 
Eothen  xvii,  Becalmed  under  a  vertical  sun  in  the  midst  of 
the  wide  ocean.  1880  Geikie  Phys.  Geog.  i.  ii.  16  At  each 
equinox  the  sun  appears  vertical  over  the  equator. 
Jie.  IS93  Harvey  Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  266 
Comealltbedaintiestdaintiesof  this  toungue,  and  doe  horn. 
age  to  your  Verticall  Starre.  a  1734  North  Exam.  1.  ii.  §96 
('74°)  82  It  fell  out  in  a  Conjuncture  so  vertical,  that  without 
it  both  Nations  might  have  plunged  into  a  mischievous 
Condition  of  Civil  War.  1844  Kinglake  Eothen  iv.  The 
strong  vertical  light  of  Homer's  poetry  is  blazing  so  full 
upon  the  people  and  things  of  the  Iliad. 

t  ^-  fiS-  Pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  or  de- 
noting the  period  or  position  of  greatest  eminence 
or  perfection;  at  one's  highest  point  or  position. 
Cf.  vertical  point  (a.  fig.  above).    Obs. 

1*41  Ld.  J.  DicBV  Sp.  in  Ho.  Com.  19  Jan.  25  In  voting 
this  bill,  we  shall  contribute . .  to  the  perpetuating  our  Sun, 
our  Soveraigne,  in  his  vesticall  {sic\  in  his  noone-day  lustre. 
I«S5  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  iv.  175  But  now  in  the  time  of  the 
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aforesaid  William  Heyworth,  the  Cathedral  of  Litchfield 
was  in  the  verticall  height  thereof.  1655  —  Hist.  Camb. 
(1840)  186  As  Cambridge  was  his  vertical  place,  wherein  he 
was  in  height  of  honour.  1673  Hickekingill  Greg.  F. 
Greyb.  38  Though  Greg,  and  his  virtuoso's  seem  to  them, 
selves  to  be  vertical  and  cock-a-hoop. 

2.  Vertical  angle :  a.  An  opposite  angle  (see 
Opposite  a.  i  and  quot.  1704).  b.  The  angle 
opposite  the  base  of  a  triangle  or  polygon. 

1571  DiGGES  Pantnm.  i,  vi.  C  iij,  Two  right  lines  crossing 
one  another,  make  the  contrary  or  verticall  angles  equall. 
1660  Barrow  Euclidl.  xv.  Schol„'lhe  vertical  (or  opposite; 
angles.  1704  J.  Hahris  Lex.  Tcchn.  I.  s.v.  Angles,  Oppo- 
site or  vertical  Angles,  a,s,  i.  Those  that  are  made  by  two 
Right  Lines  crossing  each  other,  and  which  touch  only  in 
their  Angular  Point.  1771  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  910/2  The 
tangent  of  half  the  vertical  angle.  Ibid.,  The  line  CF  bi- 
secting the  vertical  angle.  1798  HunoN  Course  Math. 
(1806)  I.  368  In  a  Triangle,  having  given  the  two  Sidesabout 
the  Vertical  Angle.  i86a  Todhunter  Euclid  1.  15  If  two 
straight  lines  cut  one  another,  the  vertical  or  opposite  angles 
shall  lie  equal. 

3.  Placed  or  extending  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon  ;  perpendicular  ;  upright. 

a.  Geotn.  Of  a  straight  line  or  plane  surface. 
1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Line  Vertical,  in  Perspec. 

tive,  IS  the  common  Section  of  the  Vertical  Plane  and  of  the 
Draught.  Ibid.  s.v.  Plane,  Vertical  Plane,  in  Opticks  and 
Perspective,  is  a  Plain  Surface  which  passeth  along  the 
Principal  Ray,  and  consequently  thro'  the  Eye,  and  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  Geometrical  Plane.  1715  tr.  Gregory's 
Astron.  (1726)  I.  436  Therefore  there  is  given  the  Angle  Z/A 
the  Difference  or  Sum  of  them,  and  Flf  Vertical  to  it, 
z8i»-6  Playfair  Nat.  Phil.  (1819)  I.  11  A  plane  at  any 
place  perpendicular  to  the  line  in  which  bodies  gravitate,  is 
called  a  horizontal  plane ;  and  any  plane  passing  through 
that  line  is  called  a_  vertical  plane.  1851  S.  P.  Woodward 
Mollnsca  I.  62  Their  shell  is  usually  straight,  or  coiled  in  a 
vertical  plane.  1871  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sci.  (1879)  I.  iv.  in 
When  the  short  diagonal  of  the  prism  was  vertical. 

b.  In  general  use. 

1723  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Windmil,  That  is  reputed  the  best 
made  with  vertical  Sails,  like  the  ordinary  Windmils. 
1756  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  1. 10  Vertical  rainbows  in  the 
sky  are  not  uncommon,  whereas  the  horizontal  are  very  ex- 
traordinary. 1813  Bakewell  tntrod.  Geol.  (iSij)  187  In 
some  coal  fields  one  part  of  a  stratum  is  inclined,  and  the 
other  part  vertical.  1831  Brewster  Optics  xxxi.  260  Some 
phenomena  both  of  vertical  and  lateral  mirage.  1855  Maury 
Phys.  Geog.  Sea  vi.  326  Under  the  vertical  rays  of  the  never 
clouded  sun.  1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bat.  940  The  adaptation  of 
the  Virginian  Creeper  to  climbing  up  vertical  walls. 

Comb.  1857  T.  Moore  Handbk.  Brit.  Ferns  (ed.  3)  10 The 
vertical-ringed  spore-cases,  when  mature,  split  suddenly  with 
a  transverse  fissure. 

o.  With  abstract   nouns,  esp.  of  movement  or 

direction. 

1794  [see  Veeticity  i].  i8oa  Palev  Nat.  Ttuol.  ix. 
§  6  The  comjiound  motion  of  the  lower  jaw,  half  lateral, 
and  half  vertical.  1813  Bakewell  Introd.  Geal.  (1815)  31 
Plates  of  rock,  separated  by  seams  which  have  generally  a 
vertical  direction.  1830  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  I.  410  Four- 
fifths  of  the  town  of  Cumana  was  shaken  down  bya  vertical 
shock.  1859  J.  R.  Greene  Man.  Anim.  Kingd.  i.  Proto- 
zoa Introd.  p.  xxix,  The  relations  of  animals  to  the  elements 
in  which  they  live..  .Their  vertical  (bathymetrical)  distribu. 
tion.  187a  Darwin  Emotions  xi.  273  We  give  a  vertical 
nod  of  approval.,  when  we  approve  of  their  conduct 

Comb.  i8so  Denison  Clock  f;  Watch-m.  48  It  would  fail 
for  a  balance  or  vertical.force-magnetometer. 

d.  Of  mechanical  appliances  or  structures.  Also 
in  technical  use  applied  to  machines  which  operate 
vertically. 

Numerous  other  examples  are  given  in  Knight  Diet.  Mech. 
(1875  and  1884). 

i8as  J-  Nicholson  Operat.  Mechanic  141  The  comparative 
power  of  horizontal  and  vertical  windmills.  1859  Handbk. 
Turning  79  The  vertical,  or  universal  cutter.  1875  Knight 
Diet.  Meeh.^  2708/1  Vertical  Borin^.maehine,  a  drill  or 
boring-machine  having  a  vertical  spindle.  Ibid.,  Vertical 
Planing.machine.  1888  Jacobi  Printers'  Voc.  151  Vertical 
engine,  an  upright  engine,  as  distinct  from  a  'horizontal 
one', 

e.  Special  collocations,  as  vertical  bond,  care- 
grinder,  dial  (cf.  B.  3),  escapement,  fire,  watch,  etc. 

A  number  of  other  scientific  or  special  terms  are  defined  in 
recent  encyclopaedic  Diets. 

1833  Loudon  Encycl.  Archil.  1131  'Vertical  bond  is  a 
course  of  bricks,  stone,  or  other  materials,  tending  to  sup- 
port or  strengthen  the  building  vertically.  1859  Slang 
Diet.  114  *  Vertical-eare-grinder,  the  treadmill.  1669 
Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag.  vn.  vi.  11  The  Vertical  Dial, 
whose  Plane  lieth  in  the  Horizon,  for  which  cause  many 
call  it  the  Horizontal  Dial.  1728  [see  B.  3  a].  1877  Encycl. 
Brit.  VII.  155/1  Vertical  dials,  when  on  a  vertical  plane 
facing  one  of  the  cardinal  points.  1850  Denison  Treatise 
Clock  ff  Watclumaking  33  The  escapement  was  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  a  bottle.jack,  or  the  commonest  kind  of 
watch,  and  is  called  a  'vertical  escapement.  1884  F.  J. 
Britten  Watch  /,  Clackm.  248  Vertical  Escapement ..  [is] 
an  escapement  in  which  the  pallet  axis  or  the  balance  staff 
IS  set  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  escape  wheel.  1842 
Burn  Nav.  ff  Mil.  Techn.  Diet.  I.  s.v.  Feu,  Feu  courbe  ou 
■vertical,  curved  or  •vertical  fire,  generally  from  mortars 
laid  at  an  angle  of  not  less  than  15°.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's 
Word-bk.  712  Vertical  fire,  in  artillery,  that  directed  up- 
ward at  such  an  angle  as  that  it  will  fall  vertically,  or  nearly 
.so,  to  Its  destination.  1838  Penny  Cyel.  XII.  302/2  We 
shall  now  give  a  description  of  a  common  "vertical  watch. 
1850  Denison  Clock  ff  lVatch.m.  145  The  old  vertical  watch, 
so  called  because  the  scape-wheel  stands  vertically  when  the 
other  wheels  are  horizontal. 

4.  Having  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  axis,  body,  or  supporting  surface  ;  pointing 
or  situated  directly  upwards  or  downwards. 


VERTICALITY. 

a.  Bot.  Of  a  leaf  or  other  part. 

Martyn  Lang.  Bot.  (\-jrsi)  also  gives  vertical  leaf  (after 
Linnaeus  ^folium  -.'erticalc)  as  -=  obverse  leaf,  but  objects  to 
the  use  of  the  term. 

'77*  J-  Lee  tntrod.  Bet.  Explan.  Terms  382  Vertical, 
Leaves  so  situated  that  the  Base  is  perpendicular  to  the 
Apex.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  1212  i.  1879  A.  Gray  Struct. 
Bot.  iii.  §  4  (ed.  6)  108  Vertical  leaves,  those  with  blades  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  but  presenting  their  edges  instead  of 
their  faces  to  the  earth  and  sky,  or  when  erect  with  one 
edge  directed  to  the  stem  and  the  other  away  from  it. 

b.  Zool.,  esp.  of  certain  fins  of  fishes. 

1834  M^Murtrie  Ctivier's  Aniin.  Kingd.  203  A  vertical 
caiitial,  as  in  Gymnetrus,  but  shorter.  1880  GUnther  Fishes 
40  Ihe  vertical  fins  are  situated  in  the  median  dorsal  line, 
from  the  head  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 

5.  Zool.,  Anal.,  etc.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  situated 
on,  affecting,  the  vertex  of  the  head. 

1826  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entamol.  IV.  315  Stemmata  :  Vertical, 
when  they  are  placed  in  the  Vertex.  1891  Cent.  Diet,  s.v., 
Vertical  eyes  of  a  fish.  Ibid.,  The  vertical  crest  of  some 
birds  is  horizontal  when  not  erected.  1899  A  llbntt's  Syst. 
^'^'  y^^'  546  Meningitis,  whether  vertical  or  posterior- 
basic,  is  caused  by  an  invasion  of  micro-organisms. 

t  6.  Belonging  to  giddiness.  Obs.~° 

1623  COCKERAM. 

B.  sb.   [Ellipt.  use  of  the  adj.'] 

1 1.  The  vertical  point ;  the  vertex  or  zenith.  In 
(\\xois.fig.  Obs. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Btit.  ix.  xv.  §119  King  Henries 
glory  thus  ascended  to  the  highest  verticall  in  France. 
<zi6s2  J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.  iv.  vi.  (1821)  104  A  naked  intui- 
tion of  eternal  truth  which  is  always  the  same,  which  never 
rises  nor  sets,  but  always  stands  still  in  its  vertical,  and  fills 
the  whole  horizon  of  the  soul  with  a  mild  and  gentle  light. 
165s  Fuller  Ch,  Hist,  ix.  100  Now  she  was  in  the  Verticall 
of  her  favour,  wherein  hence-forward  she  began  to  decline. 

2.  A  vertical  circle,  line,  or  plane. 

Prime  vertical :  see  Prime  a.  9  b. 

1669  Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag.  vii.  x.  15  If  you  have  not 
time  until  the  Sun  Cometh  unto  the  Azimuth  of  the  Wall,  or 
the  Vertical  of  it,  which  cutteth  the  Pole  thereof.  Ibid.,  The 
Sun  is  neerer  to  the  Meridian,  than  to  the  Vertical  of  the 
Plane.  1674  Moxon  Tutor  Astron.  v.  Prob.  iv.  (ed.  3)  154 
You  may  reduce  all  Verticals  into  Horizontals  [in  dialling]. 
1774  M.  Mackenzie  Maritime  Sum.  52  This  Angle  PZs. . 
is  therefore  equal  to  the  horizontal  Distance  of  the  Vertical 
of  the  two  Stars  from  the  Meridian.  1834  Mrs.  Somerville 
Connex,  Phys,  Sci.  vii.  55  The  difference  of  the  latitudes 
being  the  angle  contained  between  the  verticals  at  the  ex. 
tremities  of  the  arc.  1868  Lockyer  Guillemin's  Heavens 
(ed.  3)  449  Every  portion  of  matter  left  to  itself.,  falls  in  the 
direction  of  the  vertical  of  the  place  on  which  it  falls.  1882 
Geikie  Ttxt-bk.  Geol.  iv.  vi.  526  In  an  inclined  fault  the 
level  of  the  selected  stratum  is  protracted  acro.ss  the  fissure 
until  a  vertical  from  it  will  reach  the  level  of  the  same  bed, 

b.  Math.  A  vertical  angle  (see  A.  2). 

1728  Chambers  Cyc/.s.v.  Angle,  The  Measure  of  an  Angle 
without  theCentre,  is  half  of  the  Arches  HIandLM,  where- 
on it  and  its  Vertical  K  do  stand 

c.  The  vertical,  the  vertical  line  or  position ; 
the  perpendicular. 

1834  ftlRs.  Somerville  Connex.  Phys.  Sci.  vii.  56  Local 
attractions,  which  cause  the  plumb-line  to  deviate  from  the 
vertical.  1840  Ibid.  xxix.  (ed.  5)  335  'ihe  dip  (of  the  needle) 
was  89°  59',  which  was  within  one  minute  of  the  vertical. 
1882  "ViNBS  Sac/is'  Bot.  849  A  line  drawn  tangentially  to  the 
apical  portion  will  very  nearly  coincide  with  the  vertical. 
Ibid.  In  consequence  of  the  continuing  curvature,  .the  now 
erect  apical  portion  becomes  bent  over  out  of  the  vertical. 

3.  A  vertical  dial  (see  A.  3  e). 

In  contrast  to  later  use,  Sturmy  gives  the  name  of  s-rr/rca/ 
to  the  horizontal  dial. 

1669  Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag.  Aaaa  2,  I  will  name  the 
Dials,,  .viz.  Eight  Verticals  and  Decliners.  1728  Chambers 
Cyel.,  Vertical  Dial,  is  a  Sun-Dial,  drawn  on  the  Plane  of 
a  Vertical  Circle  ;  or  perpendicular  to  the  Horizon..  .'These 
are  particularly  call'd.  .East,..  West,. .South,  and.  .North 
Verticals,  when  opposed  to  one,  or  other  of  these  Cardinal 
Points  of  the  Horizon. 

4.  (See  quot.) 

190a  Cornish  Naturalist  Thames  180  In  the  slang  of  the 
rock  garden  the  plants  living.. on  upright  rocks  are  called 
*  verticals '. 

Hence  'V'e'rticalness.  rare-". 

1727  Bailey  (vol.  II),  Veriicalness,  the  being  right  over 
one's  Head.     [Hence  in  later  Diets.] 

Verticalism.     rare—^.    [-ism.]   =  next  2  b. 

i860  CocKUURN  MuiR  Pagan  or  Christian  f  xii.  88  The 
spirituality  of  Verticalism  is  so  positive  and  manifest,  that 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  pious  Architects.. had  not 
these  things  ever  in  their  mind. 

Verticality  (vajtikae-liti).  [f.  Vertical  a.  -^ 
-ITY.     Cf.  F^  verticality,  It.  verticalitii.'] 

1.  The  fact  on  the  part  of  the  sun  or  other  celestial 
body  of  being  at  the  vertex  or  zenith. 

1570  J.  Dee  Math.  Pref.  23  To  consider.. Sterres  in  their 
Longitudes,  Latitudes,  Declinations,  and  Verticalitie.  1646 
Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  xi.  284  For  unto  them  the 
Sunne  is  verticall  twice  a  year,  making  two  distinct  Summers 
in  the  different  points  of  verticalitj*.  1656  W.  D.  tr.  Camen. 
ius's  Gate  Lang.  Unl,  §  557  In  the  Torrid  [Zone],  by  reason 
of  theVerpetual  verticality  of  the  Sun,  there  are  most  vehe- 
ment heats.  1867  E.  B.  Denison  Astronomy  without 
Mathematics  i.  37  The  heat  received  anywhere  depends  on 
the  directness  of  the  sun's  rays,  or  its  apparent  verticality 
overhead. 

2.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  vertical  or 
perpendicular;   vertical  position  ;  perpendicularity. 

X799  Kirwan  Geol,  Ess.  283  Their  [te.  argillites]  verti- 
cality arising  only  from  the  drain  of  water.  1833  Lvell 
Princ.  Geol.  III.  318  The  verticality  of  the  strata  in  the 
Isles  of  Wight  and  Purbeck.  1856  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint,  IV. 
v.  xvi.  §  6  Precipices  which  produce  on  the  imagination  the 


VERTICALLY. 

effect  of  verticality.  1884  G.  M.  Dawson  in  Handhk,  Dom. 
Cttnada  325  Gctod  sections  of. .Cretaceous  rocks.. become 
folded  together  and  lie  at  all  angles  up  to  verticality. 

b.  Of  buildings,  or  architecture. 

1843  Civil  Eng.  ^  Arch.  Jml.  VI.  99/1  The  verticality 
which  is  designed  and  usually  conveyed  by  the  orders  he 
communicated  to  his  buildings  by  rustic  quoins.  x86o 
CocKBURsMum/'d^ifw  tf''CV:r/j//a«.'  61  The  first  and  most 
striking  feature  [of  the  architecture  of  the  12th  and  i3lhc.] 
is  the  Verticality  of  composition,  as  directly  opposed  to  the 
Horizontality  of  all  anterior  structural  modes,  a  1890 
LiCHTFooT  Hist.  Ess.  tii.  (1895)  146  The  leading  conception 
of  Gothic  architecture,..!  mean  its  verticality,  as  contrasted 
with  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  Greek. 

c.  In  weakened  sense  :  Krectness,  uprightness. 
1838  Eraser's  Mag.  XVII.  687  She  walked.. in  unswerv- 
ing verticality. 

VeTtically,  adv.  [f.  Vertical  a.  +  -ly  2,] 
In  a  vertical  manner,  direction,  or  position  ;  so  as 
to  be  vertical  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  the 
earth's  surface,  or  some  other  horizontal  line  or 
plane ;  perpendicularly,  or  approximately  so ; 
directly  overhead  or  down  below. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  x.  326 The  Dogstarre, 
..although  it  be  not  verticall  unto  any  part  of  Asia,.,  yet  is 
it  so  unto  America,  and  vertically  passeih  over  the  habita- 
tions of  Peru  and  Brasilia.  1677  Grew  Ana/.  Eruits  v.  §  17 
The  Seed-Case  of  Anagaliis.  .opens  not  by  its  Meridian  or 
Vertically,  .but  hy  its  Horizon.  1679  Moxom  Math.  Diet. 
s.v.  Vertex,  A  Star  is  said  to  be  Vertical,  that..  Vertically 
hangs  over  any  place.  1686  V\jy\ Staffordsh.  17  If  Lighten- 
ing causes  these  Circles,  it  must  also  be  allowed  that  it 
descends  vertically.  1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  ^  Exp.  Philos, 
II.  xvii.  361  mr/r,  The  pupil  in  animals  of  the  cat  kind. .is 
oblong  vertically.  1796  Withkring  Brit.  Plants  fed.  3)  1 1 1. 
763  Capsules  opening  vertically.  i8>8  Stark  Elem.  Nat. 
Hist.  II.  221  Some  [msects],  as  the  butterflies,  raise  their 
wings  vertically  in  repose.  184a  Loudon  Suburban  Hort. 
615  Some  modification  of  lateral  training  will,  in  almost 
every  case,  be  found  preferable  to  training  vertically.  1880 
Haughton  Phys.  Geog.  ii.  21  An  earthquake  occurred,  ver. 
tically  under  tne  town  of  Arica. 

Comb.  1TO3  Martyn  Lang.  Bot.  s,v.  Veriicale,  A  vertically 
ovate  leaf  is  the  same  with  an  obverse  I  y-ovate  or  obovate 
leaf;  and  a  vertically  cordate  leaf  is  the  same  with  an  ob- 
versely  cordate  or  obcordate  leaf.  1878  Abnev  Treat. 
Photogr.  xxxiii.  268  A  fair  general  focus  can.. be  obtained 
by  using  with  the  camera  a  vertically-pivoted  swing-back. 
b.  Math,  (Cf.  Vertical  a,  2). 

1660  Barrow  Euclid  i.  xv.  ScHol.,  If  four  right  lines,  pro- 
ceeding from  one  point,  make  the  angles  vertically  opposite 
equal.  1840  Lardner  Geom.  24  When  two  straight  lines 
cross  each  other,  ..the  angle  B.\D  is  said  to  be  vertically 
oppos  te  to  the  angle  EAC 

tVe-ptice.  Obs.-^  fn.  F.  Venice  (=  Sp.,  Pg., 
and  It,  vertue),  ad.  L.  vertiC'Cfn,  vertex  Vebtex.] 
The  vertex  or  zenith. 

1665  Sir  T  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  ^  But  the  Periscii  have 
their  shadow  circulating,  their  meridional  shadow  having 
no  existence  from  the  vertice,  but  oblique  and  extended  to 
the  plain  of  the  terrestrial  Horizon. 

Verticil  (v5-Jtisil).  Also  8-9  verticel.  [ad.  L. 
t;^r/?Vj7A«5- Verticillus.  Cf.  F.  verticille  in  sense 
2  (also,  in  earlier  use,  a  whorl).] 

tL  (Seequot.).  Obs."^ 

1703  A.  DE  La  Prime  Let.  to  Sir  H.  Sloan  (Sloan  MSS. 
4056)  fol.  33  Verticels  or  glass  Beads  formed  on  purpose  to 
wind  thread  on. 

2.  Bot,  A  number  or  set  of  organs  or  parts 
arranged,  disposed,  or  produced  in  a  circle  round 
an  axis  (see  quot.  1882);  a  whorl.  False  or 
spurious  verticil^  a  verticillaster. 

Also  similarly  in  Zool.  (in  recent  Diets.). 

«.  1793  Martvn  Diet.  Bot.  s.v.,  A  Verticil  or  Whirl  may 
be  I.  oessile  or  pcduncled.  z.  Naked..  .3,  Crowded.  1806 
J.  Galpine  Brit.  Bot.  5258  Ajuga.  ..l\3Axy:  verticils 
crowded  into  a  pyramidal  form,  many-flowered.  18*6-34 
Encyct.  Metrop.  {1845)  VII.  43/2  The  stamens  in  the  same 
verticil  are  sometimes  joined  together,  and  sometimes  with 
the  neighbouring  verticils.  i88a  Vines  Sachs"  Bot.  jjo  An 
axial  structure  may  produce  either  several  equivalent  lateral 
members  at  the  same  level,  or  only  one;  in  the  second  case 
the  members  formed  in  succession  are  termed  solitary,  in 
the  first  case  a  Whorl  or  Verticil. 

(5.  1856  Hrnsi.ow  Diet.  Bot,  Terms  i\^  Verticel,  Verti- 
ciilus,..z  whorl.  1871  Nicholson  Palaeont.  483  The  joints 
of  the  stems  give  on  verticels  of  leave:*.  1881  Spencer  in 
Science  Gossip  No.  20a.  229  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  branches  were  aI>o  arranged  in  verticels. 

t  Verticillary,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [f.  L.  verticill- 
«j  Verticillus:  see -art.]  Of  motion:  Rotatory, 
whirling,  vertiginous.  « 

1757  E.  Darwin  in  Phil,  TroJis.  L.  947  The  verticillary 
motion  given  to  charcoat*dust  thrown  on  nitre  in  fusion. 
i7S^-tf  —  Zoon.  (1801)  III.  145  When  the  legs  are  straight, 
as  in  standing  erect,  there  is  no  verticillary  motion  in  the 
knee-joint. 

Verticillaster  (v5:jtisilx'st3j),  Bot.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  L.  vcrticill-tis  Vebticillus  + -asteu.]  A 
form  of  inflorescence  occurring  in  certain  labiate 
plants  (see  quots.) ;  a  false  whorl. 

1831  Lindlev  tntrod.  Bot.  112  If  the  cyme  is  reduced  to 
a. very  few  flowers,  and  those  few  become  corymbose,  such  a 
disposition  has  been  called  a  verticiliasterhy  Hoffmansegg. 
1861  Bkntlev  Matt.  Bot.  213  The  Verticillaster.— This  kind 
of  cyme  is  seen  in  the  WHite  Dead-nettle.  187a  Oliver 
EUm.  Bot.  II.  217  A  coarse  perennial  herb,  with. .axillary 
cymes  (forming  verticillastcrs)  of  bilabiate  white  flowers. 

Verticillate  (vMtisi-lrt,  vajti-silA),  a.  Also  9 
vertioellate.  [ad.  mod.L.  verticilldt-us ^  f.  L.  ver- 
ticillus  Vebticillus  :  see  -ate  '■*  2.    So  It.  verticil- 
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lalo,  Sp.  verticilado ,  Pg.  verticillado,  F.  verticilU 
(1694).] 

1.  a.  Bot.  Of  plants  :  Having  leaves,  flowers, 
branches,  etc.,  arranged  or  produced  in  circles  or 
whorls  around  the  stem.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1668  WiLKiss  Real  Char.  it.  iv.  §4.  81  Herbs  considered 
according  to  their  flower . .  may  be  distinguished  into . .  Ver' 
ticillatc  ;  by  which  those  kinds  of  Plants  are  meant,  whose 
flowers  grow  in  rundles  or  whirles  about  the  stalk.  x686 
Phil.  Trans.  XVI.  286  The  Verticillate  Herbs,  so  called 
from  the  Flowers  embracing  the  stalk  like  a  whirl,  or  wherle. 
4:1711  Petiver  Gazophyl.  x.  94  A  Verticillate  Water  Herb, 
whose  Husks  stick  to  Cloaths  like  Burrs  or  Clivers.  17*0 
P.  liLAiR  Bot.  Ess,  iii.  135  The  Verticillate  Kind  are  for  the 
most  part  Irregular.  1796  C.  Marshall  Garden,  xix.  (1813) 
357  Coreopsis,  verticillate,  yellow.  1822-7  Oood  Study 
J\/t'd.  {1829)  I.  174  The  verticillate  order  affords  an  abundant 
stock,  from  which  we  may  select  [carminatives]  at  pleasure. 
/did.  IV.  568  Many  of  the  warmer  sedatives  and  antispas- 
modics, as  assafoetida,  camphor,  most  of  the  verticillate 
plants,  and  cajeput. 

b.  Eftt.y  etc.  (See  quots.) 

1826  K1R8V  &  Sp.  Entomol,  IV.  xlvj.  324  Verlicillaie.., 
antennae  beset  with  hair  in  whorls.  1883  Le  Conte  &  Horn 
Classif.  Coleoptera  N.  Atner.  Introd.  p.  xv,  In  this  form 
the  joints  are  frequently  surrounded  at  tip  with  a  circle  of 
longer  hairs,  in  which  case  the  antennie  are  said  to  be 
veriiceilate.  _ 

2.  a.  Bot.  Of  leaves,  flowers,  branches,  etc. : 
Disposed  in,  or  forming,  verticils  or  whorls. 

1793  Martvn  Diet.  Bot.  s.v.,  Verticillate  flowers;  or 
flowers  growing  in  a  Whirl;  or  round  the  stem  in  rings  one 
above  another  at  each  joint.  1830  Lindlev  Nat.  Syst.  Bot. 
202  Square  stems  and  verticillate  leaves  [of  the  Madder 
tribe].  1851  Mantell  Petrifactions  i.  §  2.  26  Specimens  of 
•  a  common,  .tribe  of  coal-plants..,  whose  verticillate  foliage 
is  too  remarkable  to  escape  notice.  1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot. 
396  The  branches  and  roots  spring  exclusively  from  within 
the  base  of  the  leaf-sheath;  and  as  this  forms  a  whorl,  the 
branches  and  roots  are  also  verticillate. 
b.  Similarly  in  Zool.,  Ent.,  etc. 

1828  Stark  ^/^/w.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  378  Antennae  filiform, 
long,  of  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  globular  joints,  furnished 
with  verticillate  hairs,  1846  Dana  Zooph.  (1848)  675  Ver- 
rucae  ascending,,  .verticillate.  _  1871  Duncan  Transform. 
Insects  III  Each  tubercle  carries  several  verticillate  hairs. 

3.  Marked  or  characterized  by  verticillation. 

183a  Lindlev  Introd.  Bot.  113  The  most  exterior  verticil- 
late series  of  the  integuments  of  the  flower  within  tlie 
bractea;.^  1836-9  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat,  II.  414/1  Simple  tubes, 
divided  in  a  verticillate  manner.  1877  CouES&  Allen  A''. 
Awer.  Rod.  475  The  veriicillate  whorls  of  scales  between 
which  the  short  hairs  spring.  1882  Vines  .Jatr/w'  Bot.  464 
The  phyllota.vis  is  ."^onietimes  verticillate,  sometimes  spiral. 

Verti'Cillated,  a.     Now  rare,     [Cf.  prec] 

1.  =^  prec.  I  and  i  b. 

1698  J.  Petiver  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  315  Like  tfae  Whorles 
on  a  Verticillated  Plant.  1752  J.  Hill  Hist,  Anint.  no 
The  Lacerta,  with  the  tail  verticillated  with  denticulated 
scales.  1822-7  Good  Study  Med.  (1829)  IV.  531  The  ver- 
ticillated stimulant  plants  have,  in  many  instances,  also, 
been  found  serviceable.  1882  Gard.  Chron.  XVIII.  70  To 
make  trial  of  seeds  of  any  verticillated  plants. 

2.  =  prec.  2,  2  b,  and  3. 
1718C11AMBERLAVNE  Relig.Philos.  I.  x.  §  17.  184  Tho'  the 

Calculation  bad  been  made  from  a  greater  Plumber  of  the 
Fibres  of  a  verticillated  Body,  c  1789  Encycl.  Brit.  {ed.  3) 
III.  440/3  Different  species  of  stellated  or  verticillated 
leaves.^  x8»8  Stark  EUm.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  377  Antenna 
..furnished  with  verticillated  hairs,  or  simply  pubescent. 
1844  Florist's  Jml.  (1846)  V.  84  Flowers  produced  from  the 
base  of  the  bulb  on  a  long  drooping  raceme,  verticillated 
along  the  raceme.  1857  H.  Miller  Test.  Rocks  \.  20  Its 
fluted  stem  and  verticillated  series  of  linear  branches. 

Verticillation  (vaitisil^Jan).  [f.  Verticil- 
late a.  :  see-ATiON.]  The  formation  of  verticils  ; 
a  verticillate  form  or  structure,  a  verticil. 

1830  Lindlev  Nat,  Syst.  Bot.  iiyj  The  degree  of  verticilla- 
tion requisite  to  constitute  a  calyx.  1843  Penny  Cycl. 
XXVI.  131/2  The  tail  is  rounded.. ;  its  verticillations  are 
composed,  above,  of  large  tubercles,  and  below,  of  flat, 
quadrangular  scales.  1888  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  I.  167  In 
the  Diadematidae  the  spines  are  hollow,  long,  and  set  with 
rings  or  verticillations. 

Verticillato-|  combining  form,  on  Greek 
models,  of  mod.L.  verticilldfns  Verticillate  a., 
as  verticillato-piniiate  (see  quot.). 

1829 T.  Castle  Introd.  Bot.-ji  Veriicillato-pinnate— when 
the  leaflets,  instead  of  being  arranged  in  the  same  piano  on 
each  side  of  the  common  leaf-stalk,  are  placed  around  it. 

II  Verticillus  Cvajtisi-iiJs).  Bot,  PI.  verti- 
cilll  (-si'bi).  [L.  verticillus  (Pliny)  whorl  (sc, 
of  a  spindle),  dim.  of  vertex  Wz'B.ttyi.  Cf.  Verti- 
cil.]    A  verticil  or  whorl. 

1760  I.  Le&  Introd  Bot.  in.  iv.  (1765)  174  Verticillus,  a 
IVhor/f  expresses  a  Number  of  Flowers  that  are  subsessile, 
and  are  produced  in  Rings  round  the  Stems.  1783  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  2)  X.  8570/2  The.. smaller  creeping  germander, 
hath,  .reddish  flowers,  growing  almost  in  a  verticillus,  or 
whorls,  round  the  stalk.  1829  T.  Castle  Introd.  Bot.  94 
In  the  verticillus  or  whorl,  the  flowers  surround  the  stem  in 
a  sort  of  ring.  1830  Lindlev  iWi/.  Syst.  Bot.  Introd.  p.  xxv, 
In  most  orders  the  sepals  occupy  one  series  or  verticillus 
only.  1870  tr.  Pouchet's  Universe  388  When  the  floral 
apparatus  is  complete  it  is  formed  of  four  ro.settes,  or  verti- 
cilli,  of  depressed  concentrated  leaves. 

Verticity  (vojti-siti).  Now  rare.  [ad.  mod.L. 
verticitdSj  f.  L.  vertic-^  stem  of  vertex  Vertex.  So 
F.  verticitiy  Sp.  verticidad,  Pg.  verticidade,'] 

I,  1.  Thefaculty  of  turning,  or  tendency  to  turn, 
towards  a  vertex  or  pole,  esp.  as  exhibited  in  the 
loadstone  or  magnetic  needle. 


VERTIGINOUS. 

Very  common  in  the  17th  c;  now  rare  or  Obs. 
^  1625  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  i.  iv.  (1635)  72  The  Verticity 
Ls  that  whereby  the  Poles  of  the  Earthly  Spheare,  conforme 
and  settle  themselues  vnto  the  Poles  of  the  Heauen.  1661 
Glanvill  Van.  Dogni.  140  We  believe  the  verticity  of  the 
Needle,  without  a  Certificate  from  the  dayes  of  old.  1705 
Derham  in  PhiL  Trans.  XXV.  2136  And  having  again 
straitened  it,  I  was  surprized  to  find  it  had  quite  lost  its  Ver- 
ticity. 1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  <V  E:>rp.  Philos,  (1806)  IV.  1.  393 
His  poker  and  tongs  were  natural  magnets,  and  had  their 
verticity  fixed  by  being  heated  and  cooled  in  a  vertical 
position.  1837  Brewster  Magnet.  i6§  The  little  magnet 
or  needle  turned  itself  briskly,,  .shewing  great  verticity. 
1867  S.MVTH  Sailor's  Wordhk.  712. 

Jig.  1687  Norris  Coll.  Misc.  184  The  Soul  will  then  point 
to  the  center  of  Happiness  with  her  full  bent  and  verticity. 
i6«ji  —  Praet.  Disc.  170  His  Will  has  lost  much  of  its  Ver- 
ticity or  Magnetick  Inclination  towards  the  chief  Good, 
b.  With  a  and  pi. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  68  A  Loadstone  flred.. 
according  to  the  position  in  cooling  contracts  a  new  verti- 
city. 1658  —■  Gard.  Cy>'us  v.  72  If  any  shall  further  quaery 
why  magneticall  Philcsophy  excludeth  decussations,  and 
needles  transversly  placed  do  naturally  distract  their  verti- 
cities.  1705  C.  PuRSHALL  Mech.  Macrocosm  265  If  you  heat 
an  Iron  Red,  and  let  it  cool  perpendicular  to  the  Earth,.,  its 
lowest  end  will  gain  a  Verticity  towards  the  North  Pole. 
1728  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Magnet,  A  Bar  of  Iron  that  has 
gain'd  a  Verticity  by  being  heated  red-hot  and  cool'd  again. 

fig.  1661  Glanvill  Van,  Dogm.  244  Though  the  body  by 
a  kind  of  Magnetism  be  drawn  down.. ;  yet  the  thus  im- 
pregnate spirit  contracts  a  Verticity  to  objects  above  the 
Pole. 

2.  The  power  of  turning  or  revolving  ;  rotation, 
revolution,  ?  Obs, 

i6^2  Hooker  in  Rigaud  Corr,  Sci.  Men  (1841)  I.  181  The 
verticity  of  Jupiter  and  Mars  on  their  axes.  1690  Locke 
Hum,  Und.  iv.  ii.  §11  (i6c)5)  307  A  certain  number  of 
Globules,  . .  having  a  verticity  about  their  own  Centres. 
1819  H.  Busk  Banquet  in.  241  Hence  on  all  subjects  sparks 
of  light  you  throw..  :  Blaze  with  the  comet  in  his  swift 
verticity,  Or  rouse  us  with  a  flash  of  electricity. 

II.  +  3.  The  vertex  or  top  of  something.   Obsr~^ 

1656  Blount  Glossogr. 

1 4.  Vertical  position  in  the  heavens.    Obs.  rare. 

1646  J.  Gregory  Notes  ^  Obs.  (1650)  151  The  verticity  of 
any  of  those  [stars]  could  not  haue  come  and  'stood  over 
the  place  where  the  young  child  was'.  1686  Goad  Celest. 
Bodies  II.  xiii.  333  The  ./Estival  Part  of  Heaven  does  more 
invigorate  those  Planets  which  attend  the  0,  not  only  by 
their  higher  Exaltation  or  Approches  to  Verticity,  but  [etc.  J. 

6.  Pole  of  verticity^  (see  quot.). 

x886  Cu.MMiNG  Electricity  54  There  are  two  points,  one  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  and  one  in  the  southern,  at  which 
the  dip  is  90'^,  or  the  magnetic  force  is  vertical.  These 
points  are  called  the  Magnetic  Poles  of  the  earth... The 
term  Pole  of  Verticity  is  sometimes  applied  to  them. 

+  Ve*rticle,  erron.  f.  Vertical  a,  and  sb,    Obs. 

161X  CoTGR.,  Azimuth,  an  Azimuth,  or  Vertlcle  circle, 
which  discends  from  the  Zenith.  1653  Waterhouse  Apol. 
Learning  51  Now  grows  Our  Nation  to  its  Zenith:  Fame 
is  no  friend  to  Continuance ;  the  Verticle  is  near,  when 
Admiration  from  abroad,  and  Luxury  at  home,  threaten 
our  Change. 

+  Ve*3?ticle.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  verlicula,  •us^ 
'Um  joint,  vertebra,  dim.  of  vertex  Vertex,  or  OF. 
verticule  (rare)  vertebra.]     A  vertebra. 

1658  A.  Fox  Wurtz*  Surg,  v,  363  Some  Childrens  back 
bone  have  I  seen  crackt  in  two,  and  the  verticles  thereof 
were  disjoyned. 

t  VerticO'rdiouS,  a.  Obs.~^  [f.  L.  verticordia 
turner  of  hearts  (an  epithet  of  Venus),  f.  vert^re  to 
turn  +  cord'y  cor  heart :  see  -ous.]  That  turns  the 
heart  (from  evil) ;   regenerative. 

1701  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  iii.  11.  xxvi.  149/1  The 
Regenerating  and  Verticordious  Grace  of  Heaven,  took 
advantage  from  his  Religious  Education . .  to  steal  into  the 
Heart  of  this  young  Disciple. 

t  Vertixularly,  ^/z'.  Obs.-"^  [i.'L.verticula, 
etc.,  Verticle.]  In  a  whorled  or  verticillate 
manner. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou*s  Disp.  610  Spinous  cups  do  ver- 
ticularly  circumvest  its  Caulicles. 

t Vertiginal, a.  Obs,-^  [f.  L.  vertTgin-^  ver- 
tigo Vertigo.]   «  Vertiginous  a,  2, 

x6i2  Benvenuto's  Passenger  i.  ii.  177  For  vertiginall 
dizzines. 

Verti'ginate, ff.    rare~°,    [Cf.next.]  'Turned 

round,  giddy*  (Webster,  iS6i). 

Vertagiuate  (vajti-dgin^'t),  v,  rare.  [f.  L. 
vertigin-,  vertigo  Vertigo.]  intr.  To  turn  round, 
spin,  or  rush  dizzily. 

(1767  A.  Campbell  Lexiph.  (ed.  a)  23  My  steed,  .with  an 
incredible  acceleration  of  velocity,  vertiginated  along^  the 
arable.  Ibid.  52  Brine,  that  once  vertiginated  in  the  pacifick 
ocean.]  a  1814  Last  Act  i.  iii.  in  Neiu  Brit.  Theatre  II. 
372,  I,  your  great  Chiron,  was  your  instructor  ;  and  thither- 
ward my  glory  vertiginates,  a  1834  Coleridge  in  Lit.  Rem. 
(18-^9)  IV.  212  Surely  never  did  argument  vertiginate  more  ! 

V"ertigine,  -inie  :  see  Vertiginy. 

Vertigino'Sity.  rare,  [ad,  F.  vertiginositS 
(i6thc.).    Cf.next.]    (See  quot.) 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.  (copying  Cotgr.),  Vertiginosity,  a    - 
giddiness,  dizziness,  swimming  of  the  head  or  brain. 

Vertiginous  (v3Jti'd5rn3s),  a.  Also  7  yirt-. 
[ad.  L.  vertiginostts  one  suffering  from  giddiness, 
f.  vertigin-,  vertigo  Vertigo.  So  F.  vertigineux, 
Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  vertiginoso.'] 

i.  Of  persons,  the  head,  etc. :  Affected  with, 
suffering  from,  vertigo  or  giddiness  ;  giddy,  dizzy. 

i63z  Burton  AncU.  Mel,  l  iii.  i.  i.  Many  phantasticall 


VEBTIGINOUSLY. 

visions  about  their  eyes,  vertiginous,  apt  to  tremble.  1653 
Jkh.  Taylor  Serm^/or  Kco^i.xix.  233  They  grew  vertigin* 
ous  and  fell  from  the  battlements  of  heaven.  1695  Woodward 
Nat.  Hist.  Earth  iv.  206  The  former  of  these  [damps]., 
makes  the  Workmen  faint,  and  vertiginous.  1707  Reflex, 
upon  Ridicule  136  The  Head  turns  and  grows  vertiginous, 
1787  Best  Atfgiing  (ed.  2)  69  By  these  balls  fishes  are  ren- 
dered  \-ertiginous,  and  as  it  were  intoxicated.  1808  Med, 
ymL  XIX.  299  The  ocular  spectra  of  objects.. augment 
the  disturbance  of  the  eyes,  and  thereby  add  to  the  confu- 
sion of  the  vertiginous  person.  iBaa-y  Good  Study  Med. 
(1829)  I.  170,  I  have  never  been  able  to  raise  it  [the  drug] 
abo^'e  seven  grains  without  making  the  head  stupid  and 
ventginous.  1906  G._  Tyrrell  in  Li/e  (1912)  II.  xi.  260  At 
first  f  was  very  \'ertiginous,  but  am  slowly  getting  my  nerves 
in  hand. 
fig^.  i6«4  [Scott]  Vox  Regis  41  The  heighthof  prosperitie 
so  amazeth  the  ej-es  of  men,  as  it  makes  them  vertigmous. 
1687  NoRRis  Misc.,  Disc.  Rom.  xii.  3  §  19  If  they  can  stand 
there  without  growing  vertiginous, ..  they  are  still  within 
the  Region  of  Humility. 

b.  J^.  Giddy-minded ;   unstable  or  unsettled  in 
opinions,  etc. ;  inconstant;  apt  to  change  quickly; 
marked  by  inconstancy,  instability,  or  rapid  change. 
Frequent  in  the  17th  century. 

1609  Bp.  W.  Barlow  Answ.  Nameless  Cath.  209  This 
vertiginous  Vertumnus,  whom  Plato  describes  for  an  in- 
artificial!  disputant.  1631  Burton  Anat.  Mel,  (ed.  4)  i.  lii. 
I.  ii  185  Inconstant  they  are  in  all  their  actions,  vertiginous, 
restlesse,  vnapt  to  resolue  of  any  businesse.  x68x  Mantom 
Sertft.  Ps.cxix.  20  Wks.  1872  VI.  190  Therefore  take  heed 
of  being  given  up  to  this  vertiginous  spirit,  to  be  turned  and 
'tossed  up  and  down  with  every  wind  of  doctrine'.  1789 
Gouv.  Morris  in  Sparks  Life  ^  Writ.  {1832)  II.  66  As  all 
men  and  things  are  in  the  same  vertiginous  condition.  1841 
DisRAEU  Amen.  Lit.  {1859)  II.  378  The  sphere  of  publica- 
tion widened,  in  this  vertiginous  era.  1898  Bodley  France 
iiL  v.  271  When  one  thinks  of  the  vicissitudes  of  those 
vertiginous  days,  it  is  not  surprising  that  . .  sons  of  the 
Revolution  [etc.]. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  characterized  by,  vertigo. 
1608  TopsELL  Serpents  76  Sluggish  dulness,  a  giddy  and 

vertiginous  pace,,  .are  sure  arguments  that  Bees  are  not  in 
good  health.  i6»o  Venner  Via  Recta  vii,  134  Fisticke 
Nuts, .distemper  the  bloud,  and  being  much  eaten,  often- 
times procure  the  vertiginous  euill.  1699  Evelyn  Acetaria 
(1729)  133  Mustard,  .strengthening  the  Memory,  expelling 
Heaviness,  preventing  the  Vertiginous  Palsey.  1733  Cheyne 
Eng.  Malady  iii.  tv.  (1734)  327,  I  was  suddenly  seiz'd  with 
a  vertiginous  Paroxj-sm.  zSas-^  Good  Study  Med.  (1829) 
I.  460  That  staggering  or  vertiginous  disease  which  is  pro- 
vincially  known  by  the  name  of  Dtint.  1854  Gilfillam 
Beattie  p.  xvii,  Beattie  was  troubled  with  a  vertiginous  com- 
plaint. 1876  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.  IX.  183  He  found  that  if  he 
closed  his  eyes  the  vertiginous  feeling  was  mitigated.  1901 
Brit.  Med.  JrnL  No.  2092.  Epit.  Anc.  Lit.  18  Vertiginous 
attacks  became  troublesome  at  times. 

/ig.  i6»6  Ailesbury  Passion  Serm.  13  Their  theory  was 
vertiginous,  swom  in  the  braine,  there  floating  without 
anchor,  and  was  of  no  credit  with  the  will.  1643  H.  Mori; 
Song  0/  Soul  n.  in.  iii.  22  My  strong- winged  Muse  feeble 
to  sfide  Into  false  thoughts  and  dreams  vertiginous. 

3.  Liable  to  cause  vertigo  or  dizziness;  inducing 
giddiness.     A\so  Jig. 

1649  Jer.  Tavlor  Gt.  Exemp.  i.  ix.  1^3  There  . .  the 
station  is  least  firm,  the  posture  most  uneasie,  the  prospect 
vertiginous.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  326  The 
Dervis  and  other  Santoons ..  express  their  zeal  by  turning 
round, .  .and  others  I  have  seen  in  this  vertiginous  exercise 
at  the  Cavalcades,  a  1701  Maundrell  Journ.  yents.  (1721) 
95  After  they  had  by  these  vertiginous  circulations  and 
clamours  tum'd  their  heads.  1865  W.  Kay  Crisis  Hup/el- 
diana  78  If  any  one  chooses  to  look  further  into  this  verti- 
ginous subject,  he  may  examine  [etc.].  1874  Stevenson  Ess, 
Trav.,  Unpleasant  Places  (1005)  242  There  is  nothing 
more  vertiginous  than  a  wind  like  this  amons;  the  woods, 
with  all  its  sights  and  noises.  1899  Alldutt's  Syst.  Med, 
vii.  796  It  is  generally  necessary  to  avoid  crowded  rooms 
and  the  vertiginous  influence  of  the  dance. 

4.  Of  motion  :  Having  the  character  of  rotation 
or  revolution ;  rotatory. 

In  some  cases  prob,  implying  the  preceding  sense. 

1663  Baxter  Div.  Li/e  21$  The  thoughts  of  earthly  fleshly 
things  have  power  to  delude  men,  and  mislead  them,  and 
hurry  them  about  in  a  vertiginous  motion.  1690  Leybourn 
Curs.  Math.  449  It  is  found  to  have  a  Vertiginous  Motion 
about  its  own  Axis,  lytz  Blackmore  Creation  251  So  give 
the  air  impression  from  above.  It  in  a  whirl  vertiginous 
would  move.  1751  Johnsos  Rambler  No.  117  f  10  That 
vertiginous  motion,  with  which  we  are  carried  round  by  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth.  1766  G.  Canning  Anti- 
Lucretius  IV.  323  We  see,  with  whirl  vertiginous,  the  Sun 
From  west  to  east  around  his  axis  run.  183a  Nat.  Philos.,  1 
Eleciro-Magn.  xii.  %  257.  80  (L.U.K.),  The  peculiar  kind  of 
movement.. which  Dr.  Wollaston  attributed  to  the  electro. 
magnetic  agent,  and  which  he  termed  its  vertiginous 
motion.  1837  Carlvle  Fr.  Rev.  i.  iii.  vii,  It  is  the  centre 
whereon  infinite  contentions  unite  and  clash.  What  new 
universal  vertiginous  movement  is  this?  1883  Salmon  in 
Contemf.  Rev.  Oct  512  All  the  souls  in  hell  and  purgatory 
..who,  in  the  earth's  vertiginous  double  motion,  must  roll 
about  like  grains  of  coffee  in  a  grocer's  mill. 
b.  Of  an  axis  :  Revolving,  rotating. 

1680  Counterplots  6  Whirl'd  about  with  perpetual  agita. 
tions  upon  the  Vertiginous  Axis  of  that  Globe. 

Hence  Vertiffinously  adv.,  giddily,  dizzily. 

1766  G.  Canning  A  nti- Lucretius  v.  368  Which,  to  the 
centre  of  the  cloud  repair.  And  there.. With  furious  rage 
vertiginously  roll.  1868  Browning  Ring  Sf  Bk.  xi.  2365  The 
smoothest  safest  of  you  all . .  Will  rock  vertiginously  m  turn, 
and  reel.  And,  emulative,  rush  to  death  like  me.  1886 
SvMONDS  Renaiss.  It.,  Cath.  React.  (1898)  VI  I,  ix.  45  A  new 
philosophy  occupied  his  brain,  vertiginously  big  with  in- 
coherent births  of  modern  thought. 

Vertigiixousiiess,  [f.  prec.  + -ness.]  The 
condition  or  state  of  being  vertiginous;  dizziness, 
giddiness,     Also^^. 
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1599  A.M.  tr.  Gahelhouers  Bk.  Physicke  lift  Applye  it  on 
his  Foreheade  and  on  the  Temples  of  the  heade,..as  long  as 
the  vertiginousnes  dureth  and  continueth.  ci6a8  Donne 
Serm.  658  It  was  a  staggering,a  vertiginousnesse,  an  ignor- 
ance. 1653  Jer.  Taylor  Sertn.  i.  xxi.  282  He  that  commits 
sacriledge,  is  marked  for  a  vertiginousnesse  and  changeable 
fortune,  a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  (1810)  II.  416  We  would  all 
climb  into  high  places,  not  considering  the  precipices  on 
which  they  stand,  nor  the  veriiginousness  of  our  own  brains. 
1717  Bailey  (vol.  II),  6^/rf(^/«fw,.. Veriiginousness.  1846 
Browning  Lett.  (1899)  II.  528,  1  got  up  with  the  old  verti- 
ginousness,  or  a  little  worse. 

t  Verti •giny.  Obs.  Also  5,  7  vertigine,  6-7 
-inie.  [a,  L.  vertigine,  abl.  sing,  of  vertigo.'] 
=  Vertigo. 

^1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg.  310  [It]  is  good  for  Jjc  brayn 
wit-innefori^  as  for  scotomia  h  vertigine.  1583  Stubbes 
Atiat.  Abus.  Evjb,  Y^  vertiginie,  &  instability  of  their 
more  than  fantastical  brains.  1605  B.  Jonson  Volpone  11.  ii, 
For  the  Vertigine,  in  the  head,.,  a  most  soueraigne,  and  ap. 
prooued  remedy.  1608  Topsell  Serpents  32  It  induceth  a 
kinde  of  lieauines  or  drunkennesse  in  their  head,  with  a 
vertiginie  [i658_vertiginy]  or  giddines. 

t  verti 'gious,  rt.  Obs,  rare.  =  VkrtiginouS(2. 

1623  CocKERAM,  Vertigious,  belonging  to  giddinesse.  1653 
E.  Chisenhale  Cath.  Hist.  xv.  461  The  nauseating  juyce 
..hath  intoxicated  them,  making  their  Vertigious  heads 
turn  after  the  Laterane  Weather.cock.     1656  Blount, 

Ii  Vertigo  (vautig^J,  vsitai-gc,  vsjtrgo).  Also 
7  vertego,  -teego,  virtigo,  [L.  vertigo  a  turning 
or  whirling  round,  giddiness,  etc.,  f.  vertire  to  turn. 
Cf.  F.  and  Sp.  vertigo  ;  also  F.  veriige,  Pg.  verti- 
gem.  It.  vertigine. 

The  various  modes  of  pronouncing  t"bis  word  form  the 
subject  of  an  elaborate  note  by  Walker  (1797),  arguing  in  . 
favour  of  that  with  the  stress  on  the  first  syllable.  The 
fashionable  pronunciation,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
(vajti'go),  andthis  alone  is  given  by  Smart  {1836-40)  as  really 
current,  in  spite  of  its  divergence  from  English  analogy.] 

1.  Path.  A  disordered  condition  in  which  the 
person  affected  has  a  sensation  of  whirling,  either 
of  external  objects  or  of  himself,  and  tends  to  lose 
equilibrium  and  consciousness  ;  swimming  in  the 
head  ;  giddiness,  dizziness  :  a.  Without  article. 
^  Sometimes  applied  to  the  staggers  in  horses  or  the  sturdy 
in  sheep,  and  in  quot.  i6ig  to  a  disease  of  hawks. 

1528  Paynell  Salerne^'s  Rcgim.  C  iij  b,  Tlie  heed  ache 
called  vertigo:,  whiche  maketh  a  man  to  wene  that  the 
world  turneth.  1558  Bullein  Gmit.  Health  Av,  Apoplexia 
and  Vertigo  will  neuer  fro  th^e]  starte,  Untill  the  vitall 
blode  be  killed  in  the  harte.  1619  E.  Bert  Haivkes  <5- 
//rtw>t/«^iii.  V.  85  Adisease..of  .some  called  Vertego,it  isa 
swimming  of  the  braine.  x68i  tr.  IViilis'  Rem.  Med.  Wks. 
Vocab.,  Vertigo.  1766  Beattie  Let.  in  Life  ^  Writ.  {i8o6) 
I.  93  Have  I  not  headachs,  like  Pope  ?  vertigo,  like  Swift  ? 
1799  Med.  yml.  II.  119  The  most  common  effects  observed 
from  full  doses,  are  vertigo,  pain,  or  throbbing  of  the  fore- 
head. 1803  Ibid.  X.  3^6  The  general  symptoms  were  pain 
across  the  forehead  with  vertigo.  1840  Thackeray /'rt^Vj 
Sk.  Bk.  C1872)  185  He  felt  as  if  attacked  by  vertigo,  and  his 
thoughts  whirled  in  his  brain.  1875  Richardson  Dis,  Mod. 
Li/fTi  In  those  who  have  irregular  circulation  through  the 
brain,  the  tendency  to  giddiness  and  vertigo  is  more  easily 
developed. 

b.  With  the. 

1605  B.  JoNSON  Volpone  iii.  vii,  Our  drinke. .  we  will  take, 
vntill  my  roofe  whirle  round  With  the  vertigo.  1631 
Brathwait  Eng.  Gentlew.  (1641)  316  What  a  circular  ges- 
ture  wee  shall  observe  some  use  in  their  pace  as  if  they  were 
troubled  with  the  vertigo.  1725  Fam.  Diet,  s.v.,  The  Ver- 
tigo  will  sometimes  seize  upon  those  who  look  down  from 
an  high  Place.  1794  E.  Darwin  Zoon.  (1801)  1.  335  Thus  on 
turning  round  on  one  foot,  the  vertigo  continues  for  some 
seconds  of  time  after  the  person  is  fallen  on  the  ground, 
1827  Scott  Let.  in  Lockhart  (1838)  VII.  29  Your  letter  has 
given  me  the  vertigo — my  head  turns  round  like  a  chariot- 
wheel,  a  1883  Fagge  Princ.  ^  Pract.  Med.  (1B86)  I.  702 
The  vertigo  caused  by  derangement  of  the  liver. 
e.  With  fl,  etc.,  and  pi. 

c  1620  Fletcher  &  Massinger  Trag.  Bamavelt  v.  ii, 
Here's  a  Sword . .  cures  all  rhumes,  all  Catharres,  megroomes, 
verteegoes.  1641  R.  Brooke  Eng.  Episc.  5  Your  Faulkiiers 
seele  a  Pigeons  eye . .  to  prevent  a  Vertigo.  1698  Frykr  Acc. 
P2.  India  ^  P.  129  The  Mountains  fenced  with  horrible 
Gulphs,  till  strange  Vertigoes  prejudicate  Pancy.  1731 
Swift  On  his  Death  Wks.  1755  lU.  n,  242  That  old  vertigo 
in  his  head  Will  never  leave  him,  till  he's  dead.  1789  W. 
Buchan  Dovt.  Med.  (1790)  39  These,  .occasion  palsies,  ver- 
tigoes, and  other  nervous  affections,  which  often  prove  fatal. 
1830  Galt  Life  Byron  xlvii.  310  He  complained  ol  frequent 
vertigos,  which  made  him  feel  as  though  he  were  intoxicated. 
1895  Zangwill  Master  in.  ii.  302  The  fumes  of  expensive 
wines  and  cigars  gave  him  a  momentary  vertigo. 

2.  fig.  A  disordered  state  of  mind,  or  of  things, 
comparable  to  giddiness. 

1634  Wither  Etnbl.  231  Those  uselesse  and  vaine  temp'rall 
things . .  which  if  thereupon  our  hearts  we  set  Make  men  and 
women  the  vertigo  get.  1661  Bagshaw  in  Baxter  Acc.  to 
Inhabitants  Kidderminster  ^-j^  For  him  now  to  be  suddenly 
advanced  so  much  beyond  his  Art,  will  run  the  poor  man 
into  a  dangerous  Vertigo.  1702  Steele  Funeral  i.  ii, 
How  dizzy  a  Place  is  this  World  you  live  in  I  All  Human 
Life's  a  mere  Vertigo  !  170^—  Taller  No.  29  F  7  Absolute 
Power  is  only  a  Vertigo  in  the  Brain  of  Princes.  1810 
Bentham  Packing  (1821)  187  The  British  Themis  seems 
little,, in  danger  of  being  healed  of  her  habitual  vertigo  by 
this  one  hand.^  1831  Carlvle  Sart.  Res.  u.  v,  There  was 
a  certain  delirious  vertigo  in  the  thought.  1875  Jevons 
iI/i?MO'{i878)2i7Thatdangerouskind  of  intellectual  vertigo 
which  often  attacks  writers  on  the  currency. 

3.  The  act  of  whirling  round  and  round. 

1853 pK  QviNCEY  A utobio^.  Sk.  Wks.  I.  44  It  was  not  a 
humming-top  that  was  required,  but  a  peg-top.  Now,  this, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  vertigo  at  full  stretch, . .  needed  to  be    j 
whipped  incessantly.  j 


VERUMONTANUM, 

t  Ve-rtilage.   Ods.  [Irreg.  f.  L.  vert-ere  to  turn.] 
(See  quots.) 
1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Survey  i.  vii.   14  Tillage 

generally  taken  may  comprehend  all  maner  of  husbandings 
of  grounds,  but  it  is  heere  limited  to  Vertilage  and  Fertilage. 
Vertilage  consists  in  Deluage  and  FJciilage.  1688  R.  Holme 
Armoury  iii.  333/2  Vertiliage,  isa  preparing  of  Ground  to 
receive  its  Seed  by  stirring,  tossing  or  turning  the  same. 

fVertingale,  obs.  var.  Farthin-,  Yarding  ale. 

1552  Huloet,  Vertingale  for  agentilwoman,  limns.  1869 
Mrs.  Palliser  Lace  \\.  79  Under  the  vertingale  of  black 
taffety  they  wear  a  dozen  or  more  petticoats. 

Vertious,  obs.  form  of  Verjuice. 
fVertoll,  obs.  var.  Vardle,  Vartiwell. 

1552  Huloet,  Vertoll  of  a  dore,  vertebra,  vertibuluin. 

Vertousnes,  obs.  f.  Virtuousness. 

Vertouyse,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Virtuous  a, 

Vertre,  southern  ME.  var.  Fir-tree. 

+  Vert-sance.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  OF.  (also  mod. 
F.)  sauce  verte  green  sauce.]  A  sauce  made  prin- 
cipally with  green  herbs.     Cf.  Green  sauce. 

1:1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  441  Vert 
Sause.  Take  parsel,  and  myntes,  and  peletur  [etc.].  c  1440 
Protnp.  Parv.  509/1  Vertesawce,  or  vergesawce, . .  ^/Wo'tf 
salsamentum.  c  1450  Tivo  Cookery  Bks.  104  And  sauce  ii> 
vergesauce  \Douce  MS.  vert  sauce].  1483  Cath.  Angl. 
401/1  Vert  sawse,  viridis  salsa. 

Vertu,  Vertu,  varr.  Virtu.  Vertual,  obs.  f. 
Virtual  a.  Vertue^less,  obs.  ff.  Virtue(less. 
Vertueet,  obs.  superl.  of  Virtuous  a.  Ver- 
tueux,  obs.  var.  Virtuous  a.  Vertugal,  var. 
Verdugal  Obs.  Vertuise,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Virtu- 
ous a.     Vertules(;se,  obs.  ff.  Virtueless. 

t  Vertu'mnal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  Vertumn- 
us (see  next);  by  Adams  falsely  associated  with 
vcr  spring,  Ver  j^.l]  a.  Vernal,  b.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Vertumnus. 

1622  T.  Adams  Firenopolis  182  Her  smiles  are  more 
reuiuing  then  the  Vertnmnall  Sunneshine.  1633  —  Exp. 
2  Peter  iii.  8  We  cannot,  .keep  back  the  cowslip  to  August, 
nor  the  vertumnal  flowers  to  autumn.  1705  N.  Tate  tr. 
Co%vleys  Plants  C.'s  Wks.  1711  III.  405  The  Goddess  her 
Vertumnal  Rites  prepares. 

+  Vertu 'innals,  sb.pl.  Obs.-"  [ad.  L.  Ver- 
tumnal-ia  sb.  pi.,  the  festival  of  Vertumnus,  f. 
Verlumn-us  god  of  the  changing  year.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.  (citing  Broughton),  Vertumnals, 
Feasts  dedicated  to,  or  Books  treated  [1674  treating]  of  the 
god  Vertumnus. 

Vertuose,  obs.  f.  Vjutuous.  Vertuositie, 
obs.  f.  Virtuosity.  Vertuoso,  obs.  f.  Vibtuoso. 
Vertiious(ness,  obs.  forms  of  Virtuous(ness. 
Vertuse,  -tuyse,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Virtuous  a. 
Vertw,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Virtue. 

tVertwell.  Obs.-^  [ad.  OF.  verteveiie-.  see 
Vartiwell.]   =  Vartel. 

13..  Pari.  Three  Ages  23S  Hchenntis  thaym  \sc.  the 
hawks]  one  honde..,  Lowppes  in  thaire  lesses  thorowe 
vertwells  of  siluere. 

Verty,  a.  Sc  Also  5  werty,  9  vertie,  vair- 
tie.  [Aphetic  f.  Averty  a.]  Attentive  to  busi- 
ness ;  prudent,  cautious,  wide-awake,  early,  etc. 
In  enrly  use  coupled  with  wise. 

1375  Bakbour  Bruce  xvin.  439  King  Robert,  .was  Wis  in 
his  deid  and  ek  verty.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.vwi.  3121  He 
wes  wys  and  rycht  werty.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Laiv  Arms 
(S.T.S.)  115  It  efferis  wele  to  a  constable  to  be  wys  and 
verty,  and  wele  avisit  in  all  his  dedis.  1804  Tarras  Poems 
2  Archie,  fu'  vertie,  owre  the  moorlan'  spangs  Ilk  strype  and 
stank;  nae  doubt  he  itchin  langs  To  crack  wi'  San  .  1825 
Jamilson  Snppl.^  Vairtie,  early.   Buchan. 

Hence  Ve'rtyness.    rare~^. 

1456  Sir  G.  Have  Bk.  Knighthood  V^V%.  (S.T.S.)  II.  54 
A  man  can , .  mend  ane  evill  fortune  apperand  be  vertynas.se. 

Veruel,  obs.  var.  Varvel. 

Vemlamian,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  Vemlami-um 
St.  Albans.]  Performed  by,  emanating  from, 
Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam. 

1671  R.  BoHUN  Windi^  From  another  of  the  Verulamian 
experiments.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  406  The 
discipline,  .had  brought  the  public  to  a  temper  well  fitted  for 
the  reception  of  the  Verulamian  doctrine. 

t  Verule,  obs.  f.  Ferrule  sb.  and  v, 

C1S2S  Berry  EncycL  Her.  I.  Gloss.,  Verules,  or  Ferrils, 
several  rings,  one  within  another,  which  have  the  same 
centre.  Ibid.,  ^Veruled,  or  Ferriled,.  .are  terms  used  in 
heraldry  to  express  the  ornamental  rings  round  hunting- 
horns,  &c. 

II  Vernmonta  num.   ^Jiat,    [f.  L.  veru  spit 

+  montdnum,  neut.  oi  montdnus  hilly.]  (See  quots. 

1728  and  1831.) 

1728  Chambers  Cycl.,  Ve?-u-fnontaiium,  in  Anatomy,.. a 
kind  of  little  Valve,  in  the  Place  wliere  the  Ejaculatory 
Ducts  enter  the  Urethra..  .Its  use  is,  to  prevent  the  Urine, 
in  passing  the  Urethra,  from  getting  in  at  those  Ducts.  1771 
Encycl.  Brit.  I.  ■2-j-^/i  A  small  oblong  oval  eminence,  .ter- 
minating forward  in  a  point,  called  caruncula  or  vcrumon- 
tanum.  1831  R.  Knox  Cloquet's  Anat.  817  Ihe  inferior 
median  line  ends  posteriorly  at  an  oblong,  rounded  pro- 
minence, about  an  inch  long,  called  the  I'ernmontanum 
{Caput  Gallinagiitis),  This  prominence  is  formed  by  the 
mucous  membrane. . .  Anteriorly,  it  becomes  thin  and  end.s  in 
a  point.  _  x86o  Sir  H.  Thompson  Dis.  of  Prostate  (1868)  16 
Some  minute  vessels,  chiefly  venous, . .  on  either  side  of  the 
verumontanum.  1876  Gross  Dis.  Bladder^  etc  557  The 
sinus  in  front  of  the  verumontanum. 

Verunda,  ,obs.  form  of  Veranda. 


VERVAIN. 

Veruorj),  southern  ME,  var,  Far-forth  adv. 

Vervail(e,  obs.  ff.VARVEL. 

Vervain  (vaiv^n).  Bot.  Forms :  a.  4-6 
venieyn(e,  -veyn(e,  5,  7  -uoine,  4,  7  verveine, 
4,  7-9  vervein.  ^.  5,  7  vervaine,  5  -wayne 
(warwayn),  6-7  -uaine,  7-  vervain.  7.  5-6 
veruen(e,  6-7  -ven.  6.  6  veruyne,  6-7  ver- 
uine,  6-8  -vine  ;  6  veruin,  -uyn,  6-7  vervin, 
-vyn  (7  varvin).  [a.  AF.  and  OF.  vervcine 
(13th  c. ;  OF.  also  vervainm^  mod.F.  verveine,  = 
Prov.,  It.  vervetia),  ad.  L.  verbena  Verbena.] 

1.  The  common  European  and  British  herbaceous 
plant,  Verbena  officinalis^  formerly  much  valued 
for  its  reputed  medicinal  properties.  Also  rarely, 
some  other  species  of  the  genus  Verbetta^  or  the 
genus  itself.     Cf.  Verbena  2. 

a.  1390  GowER  Con/.  II.  262  Tok  sche  fieldwode  and  ver- 
veyne,  Of  hertes  ben  noghtbetre  tueine.  c  \^oo  Lau/ranc's 
Cimrg.  243  A  3elke  of  an  eij,  &  as  miche  of  oile  of  rosjs,  & 
as  miche  of  iuys  of  verueine.  'Z1425  tr.  Arderne's  Treat. 
FiiUda,  etc.  64  Vitriol.. made  with  iuyse  of  moleyn,  or  of 
plantayne,  or  verueyn.  i6n  Cotgr.,  Verveine,  Verueine, 
Holie  hearbe,  lunoes  teares.  1706  Stevrns  Sp.  Diet,  i, 
Verbena,  the  Herb  Vervein.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  1210/1  The 
common  name  of  Verbena  offichuilis,.  .V^x\^\i\y  our  only 
native  species.  1874  O'Shaughnessy  Music  Sf  Moonlight 
161  Between  the  pathway  and  the  wood  She  seemed  to  make 
a  softer  clime  For  vervein,  violet,  and  thyme.  1887  Molonky 
Forestry  {V.  Afr.  401  Vervein  {Verbena  officinalis^  L.).— 
Herbaceous  plant. 

^.  a  1400  Stockholm  Med.  MS.  ii.  315  in  Anglia  XVIII. 
315  A  lytyll  wyl  I  tellyn  of  verwayne,  Herbe  ^at  meche  is 
of  raayne.  c  1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  645  Hec  ueruena, 
warwayn.  1477  Norton  Ord.  Alck.  iiL  m  Ashm.  (1652) 
39  Vervaine,  Lunara,  and  Martagon.  itt?  Gerarde  Herbal 
ii.ccxxxv.  580  There  be  two  kindes  of  Veruaine  as  Pliny 
saith,  the  male,  and  the  female ;  or  as  others  affirme,  vp. 
right,  and  creeping.  i6ix  Oravton  Poly-olb.  xiii.  2i3  And 
hard  by  them  againe  he  holy  Vervaine  finds.  1671  Salmon 
Syn.  Med.  ui.  xxii.  439  Vervain.. is  good  against  Tertian 
and  Quartan  Agues.  X7i8  Quincy  Coinpl,  Dtsp.  132  Ver- 
vain flowers  in  June  and  July.  1757  Burkk  Abridgm,  Eng, 
Hist.  Wks.  X.  196  The  Druids  also  looked  upon  vervain,  and 
some  other  plants,  as  holy.  178a  J.  Scott  Poet,  li^ks.  97 
Vervain  blue  for  magic  ritei  renown 'd.  1816  Scott -4 w/t- 
qitary  xxlii.  You  have  used  neither  charm,,  .magic  mirror, 
nor  geomantic  figure.  Where  be.. your  May-fern,  your 
vervain  !  1830  Lindlev  Nat.  S^st.  Bot.  239  The  properties 
formerly  ascribed  to  the  Vervain  appear  to  have  been  ima- 
ginary. 1873  ^OmnK'  Pascareliw.s'x.  II.  90  About  the  feel 
of  the  Tower  of  Galileo,  ivy  and  vervain,  and  the  Madonna's 
herb,  grew  among  the  grasses. 

y.  a  14x5  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula^  etc.  63  Mirabolan 
ow  to  be  dissolued  in  got^  my  Ik,  ..or  in  rajTie  water  or  rose 
water,  or  of  veruene,  or  of  anot>er  stiptikc  herbe.  1545 
Elyot,  Hierobotane,  the  herbe  called  Veruen.  1567  Maixet 
Gr.  Forest  64  Veruen,  of  some  after  their  language  is  called 
Hoiy  Herbe.  1591  Lodge  Hist.  Dk.  Normandy  B  ij  h, 
Thou  art  like  the  veruen, .  .poyson  one  wayes,  and  pleasure 
an  other. 

8.  1530  Palscr.  284/2  Vervyn  an  herbe,  uerueyne. 
1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helihe  (1541)  9  b,  Thynges  good  for 
the  eyes ;  Eyebryght :  Fenell :  Vervyn.  1569  Tukner 
Herbal  11.  162  The  second  kinde  of  Veruine. . .  The  leaues  of 
thys  . .  are  good  agaynst . .  serpentes.  1596  Cogan  Haven 
Health  xxi,  41  Also  one  olde  saying  I  haue  heard  of  this 
herbe.  That  whosoeuer  weareth  Veruin  and  DIM,  May  be 
bold  to  sleepe  on  euery  hill.  1610  Fletcher  Faith/.  She/h. 
II.  i,  And  thou  light  VarrJn  too,  thou  must  go  after,  Provok* 
ing  easie  souls  to  mirth  and  laughter.  1638  Rawley  tr. 
Bacon's  Li/e  <5-  Death  (1650)  32  These  yield  a  Robust  heat, 
especially  Elecampane,  Garlick, . .  Vervm,  Valerian,  a  i8oa 
in  Leyden  Cout  0/  Keeldar  xxiv.  note^  Gin  ye  wish  to  be 
leman  mine,  Lay  off  the  St.  John's  wort  and  the  vervine. 

b.  With  distinguishing  terms,  denoting  varieties 
of  this  or  other  species  of  the  genus  Verbena.  Also 
applied  to  various  species  of  plants  resembling 
or  allied  to  (and  sometimes  formerly  classed  with) 
the  vervains. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  125  Verbena  rtf£-/a,  ..Upright  or 
straight  Veruayne.  Ibid.^  Verbena  supina, . .  Low  and  base 
Vcruayne.  i6ox  Chester  Love's  Mart,  xlii.  Base  or  flat 
Veruine,  and  the  wholesome  Tansie.  1611  Cotgr.,  Ver- 
veim  basse,  Holie  Verueine,  creeping  Verueine.  /bid., 
yervei/te/tf/tel/e,  Female  Verueine.  Jbid.,  Verreine  masle, 
Male  Verueine,  straight  or  vpright  Verueine,  common  Ver- 
ueine. c  X711  Petiver  Gazophyl.  x.  93  Luzone  Vervain  with 
Mint  like  Leaves.  1731  Miller  Card.  Dict.%.v.  Verbe»ti, 
Taller  broad-leav'd  Portugal  Vervain,  /bid.j  Canada  Nettle- 
leav'd  Vervain,  /bid.,  .American  Vervain  with  many  Spikes. 
'75?  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.j  The  fine-leaved  Vervain. 
. .  The  narrow-leav'd  nettle  Vervain  of  America.  184a  Penny 
Cycl.  XXII.  403/2  Stachytarpha  Jamaicensis,  Jamaica 
Bastard  Vervain.  1843  /bid.  XXVI.  254/2  Verbena  Au- 
bletiay  Rose-coloured  Vervain... K  [now  Lippia\triphylla, 
Lemon-scenied  Vervain.  1846-50  A.  Wood  Class-ok.  Bot. 
412  Verbena  Spuria,  Spurious  or  Jagged-leaved  Vervain. 
V.  Angustt/o/ia,..Na.Trow-\ca.ved  Vervain.  1856  A.  Gray 
Afan,  Bot.  (i860)  29?  Verbena  hastataf  Blue  Vervain.. .K. 
stricta.  Hoary  Vervain.  z868  —  Less.  /Jot.  (1874)  340  Ver- 
bena officina/is,  European  Vervain.  1891  Cent.  Diet,  s.v. 
Stink,  Stinking  vervain,  the  guinea-hen  weed. 

c.  With  a  and  pi,  A  single  species  or  plant  of 
the  genus  Verbena. 

"597  Gerarde  l/erbal  11,  ccxlvl  718  The  Veruainesfloure 
in  Julyand  August.  184s  Penny  Cycl.  XXII.  403/2  Many 
of  them  (species  of  Stachytarpha]  have  been  described  as 
Vervains,  but  they  are  distinct  from  that  genus.  1891  F. 
Tennyson  Psyche  i.  Garden  sweets,  Jasmin  and  vervains, 
and  old  lavender. 

2.  Incorrectly  used  to  render  (or  represent)  L. 
verbena  :  see  Vfrbena  I.  l 

1548  Coot-ER  Eiyot's  Dict.t  VerbenartMS^  was  one  of  the    I 
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ambassadours  sent  from  the  Romaines  vnto  their  ennemies, 
which  ware  on  his  heade  a  garlande  of  Veruen.  1567  Gold- 
ING  Ovid's  Met.  vn.  {1593)  159  Altars  twaine  of  turffe  she 
budded : . .  Both  the  which  as  sooneas  she  had  dight  With  ver- 
vine [etc.].  1600  Holland  i:/7:y  XXX.  xliii.771  They  should 
Carrie  with  them  everyone  by  himselfe,  certaine  flint  stones 
of  their  owne,  and  likewise  Verven.  1603  B.  Jonson  Sejanus 
v.  iv,  Bestow  your  garlands  :  and,  witli  reverence,  place  The 
vervin  on  the  altar.  1697  Dryden  ^irg.  Past.  viii.  90  Bind 
those  Altars  round  With  Fillets ;  and  with  Vervain  strow  the 
Ground.  1720  Ozell  Vertot's  Rom.  Rep.  I.  v.  276  Shall  we 
..say  to  the  ^qui  and  Sabines,  take  Branches  of  Vervain, 
and  return  and  sue  to  us  humbly  for  Peace?  1759  W. 
Mason  CarcKtacus  Poems  1830  II.  77  Lift  your  boughs  of 
vervain  blue,  Dipt  in  cold  September  dew.  1855  Singletom 
Virgil  I.  55  Festoon  these  altars  and  fat  vervains  bum. 
1863  CoNENGTON  Odt's  Hor.  IV.  xi.  7  The  altar,  strew'd  With 
vervain,  hungers  for  the  flow  Of  lambkin's  blood. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  vervain  family^  order, 
root,  tree,  etc. ;  vervain-like  adj. ;  vervain  hum- 
ming-bird, the  small  Jamaican  species,  Mellisuga 
minima;  vervain-sage  U.S.  (see  quot.). 

C1580G.  Hahvev  Marginalia  Hopperus  {iqii)  182  Redd 
Roses,  Verueyn  rootes, . .  Good  for  the  sight.  1712  tr. 
Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  144  Which  signifies  the  Ricinus^  or 
a  kind  of  Vervajn  Tree.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v. 
Veronica,  American  shrubby  Speedwell,  with  vervain-Hke 
leaves.  1849  Balfour  Man.  Bot.  §968  Verbenacea,  the 
Vervain  Family.  1861  Bentlev  Man.  Bot.  611  The  Ver- 
vain Order. — Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees.  1865  Wood  Homes 
ivit/iout  H.  xxviii.  560  I'his  is  the  Vervain  Humming  Bird, 
..one  of  the  minutest  of  the  feathered  race.  Its  popular 
name  is  derived  from  its  fondness  for  the  West  Indian  ver- 
vain. ^  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  163^2  The  vervain  genus 
^ives  its  name  to  the  natural  order  {Verbenaces)  of  which  it 
IS  a  member.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  Vervain-sage,  a 
European  species  of  sage  (Salvia  Verbenaca)  with  small 
bluish  flowers,  sparingly  naturalized  in  the  United  States. 
b.  Vervain  mallow,  a  species  of  mallow, 
Malva  alcea. 

1548  Turner  A^aw«  Herbes  (E.D.S.)  10  Alcea.. in  eng- 
lishe . .  may  be  named  Veruen  mallowe,  or  cut  mallowe.  1611 
CoTGR.,  Guimauves  saitvages,  the  wild  Mallowes  called, 
Veruine  Mallowes,  cut  Mallowes,  and  Simons  Mallowes. 
i68x  Grew  Mttsaeitm  11.  iii.  iii.  2^5  The  Seed  of  the  Ver- 
vaine  Mallow  of  Japan,  c  1710  Petiver  Cat.  Ray's  Eng. 
Herbal  Tab.  xxxix.  1753  Cliambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v. 
Alcea.  The  common  larger  vervain  mallow  with  red  flowers. 
1785  Martyn  Lett.  Bot.  xxiv.  (1704)  342  Vervain  Mallow 
has  an  erect  stem,.. the  flowers  large,  and  light  purple. 
i8m  Hortus  Angl.  II.  204  Vervain  Mallow.  Stem  erect ; 
lower  leaves  angular. 

Vervall,  obs.  variant  of  Vabvel. 

Verve  (v5iv).  [a.  F.  verve^  of  obscure  origin  ; 
in  OF.  (from  12th  cent.)  the  sense  is  'caprice, 
fancy '.] 

1.  Special  bent,  vem,  or  talent  in  writing.  Now 
rare  or  Obs. 

1697  Dryden  Mneid  Ded.,  Ess.  (Ker)  II.  216  If  he  be 
above  Virgilj  and  is  resolved  to  follow  his  own  verve,  (as  the 
French  cdl  it,)  the  proverb  will  fall  heavily  upon  him :  Who 
teaches  himself,  has  a  fool  for  his  master.  1756  Gray  in 
W.  Mason  Mem.  (1807)  II.  119  You  will  not  expect  there- 
fore  I  should  give  you  any  account  of  my  Verve  which  is  at 
best. .of  so  delicate  a  constitution.  1783  H.  Walpole  Let. 
to  IV.  Mason  8  Nov.,  One  of  my  most  fervent  wishes  has 
long  been  that  you  would  exercise  more  frequently  the  verve 
that  is  so  eminently  marked  as  your  characteristic  talent. 
1878  Smiles  Robt.  Di9k  412  He  had  a  strong  poetic  verve. 

2.  Intellectual  vigour,  energy,  or  '  go  *,  esp.  as 
manifested  in  literary  productions ;  great  vivacity 
of  ideas  and  expression.     (Common  from  c  1870.) 

1803  Bedooes  Hy^a  x.  35  Many  such  processes ..  are 
carried  on  with  as  high  a  verve  or  as  true  fervour  as  ever 
accompanied  poetic  Action.  i8z8  Lady  Morgan  Autobiog. 
(1859)  233  There  is  Madame  de  Genlis,  ..approaching  her 
eightieth  year,  full  of  verz'e,  and  announcing  her  '  M^moires 
de  Dangeau'.  x87a  Morley  Voltaire  327  He.. launched 
forth  during  the  rest  of  the  meal  with  his  usual  verve  and 
fanciful  extravagance  of  imagination.  1879  M.  Pattison 
Milton  172  That  thorough  enjoyment  of  the  labour,  which 
is  necessary  to  give  life,  and  verve  to  any  creation,  whether 
of  the  poet  or  the  orator.  1894  A.  Birrell  Ess.  v.  56  Cumber- 
land tells  the  story  with  the  irresistible  verve  of  falsehood. 

3.  In  general  use :  Energy,  vigour,  spirit. 

1863  'Oi;ida'  Held  in  Bondage  iv.  I.  87  There  isn't  one 
half  the  verve  among  you  new  people  there  was  in  my 
young  time.  1885  M'ss  Bradi>on  IVyllard's  IVeird  I.  250 
Such  a  man,  not  too  young  nor  yet  too  old,,  .full  of  verve 
and  enjoyment  of  life.  1893  Vizetellv  Glances  back  II. 
xxiv.  48  Thackeray's  '  Mahogany  Tree ',  which..  [MayhewJ 
gave  in  his  deep  bass  voice  with  uncommon  verve. 

fVerveoean,  fl.    Obs.-'^   [See  next  and -ean.] 

(See  quot.) 

1656  Bi.ouNT  Glossogr.,  Vervecean,  Vervecine,  of  or  be- 
longing to  a  Weather  or  Sheep;  like  a  Weather. 

Ve'rvecine,  a.  rare.  [a.  F.  vervecine  (Rabe- 
lais), or  ad.  L.  vervecJn-us^  f.  vervec-is,  vervex 
wether :  see  -ine  l.]     Of  or  belonging  to  a  sheep. 

The  first  quot.  merely  follows  the  burlesque  diction  of  the 
original  text. 

1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  11.  vi,  Goodly  vervecine  spatules 
perforaminated  with  petrosile.  1656  [see  prec.].  1835  Kirby 
Hab.  <V  /nst.  Ani7u.  I.  xL  330  The  vervecine  and  ovine 
hydatids,  which  penetrate  into  their  [sc.  sheep's]  lungs  and 
liver  and  occasion  the  rot. 

Vervel(l,  variants  of  Varvel. 
t  Verven,  obs.  variant  of  Fbbvent  a.  2, 
Attributed  to  a  rustic  speaker. 

1633  B.  JoNsoN  Tale  Tub  in.  ix.  To  mark  the  verven  Heart 
of  a  Heast. 

Verven,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Vervain.  Vervens, 
Vervente,  obs.  varr.  Febvence,  Fervent. 
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Vervet  (v5-ivet).  Zool.  [a.  F.  verve/  (Cuvier), 
of  obscure  origin.]     A  species  of  monkey  {Cerco- 

pithecus  pygerythrus  or  C.  lalandii),  native  to 
various  parts  of  Africa.     Also  attrib. 

1884  /mp.  Diet.  1893  LvDEKKER  Roy.  Nat.  Hist  I  07 
Still  better  known  than  the  malbrouck  is  the  South  African 
vervet  monkey,  /bid..  The  fur  of  the  vervet  is  of  a  greyish- 
green  colour.  1897  H.  0.  Forbes  Hand-bk.  Primates  II. 
60  1  he  Vervet  Guenon . .  [is]  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Grivet, 
..the  Malbrouck,  and.. the  Green  Guenon. 

Vervil(e,  obs.  variants  of  Vauvel. 

tVervise.   Obs.-'^  (See quot.  and  Pli'NKETj/?.) 

X483  Act  I  Rich.  ///,  c.  8  §  18  Eny  Clothe  called  Vervise, 
otherwise  called  Plounkettes,  Turkyns,  or  Celestrines  with 
broode  listes. 

Verwound,  southern  ME.  var.  Forwound  v. 
Very  (ve-ri),  a.,  adv.,  and  sb.  Forms:  a.  3-5 
(6  Sc.)  verray  (4  verrai,  -aie,  6  Sc.  varray),  4-6 
werray  (4  werrai,  warrai,  6  Sc.  warray),  veray 
(5-6  veraye,  weray),  verai ;  4-6  verrey  (4 
verrei,  ferrey,  5  werrey),  verey  (5  uerey,  ver- 
eye,  7  .5"^.  werey).  ^.  4-5  verra,  6  Sc.  vera, 
werra  ;  8-9  Sc.  vera,  9  Sc.  and  north,  verra  ;  (i~1 
{<^  north.)  vara,9.S"c-.varra.  7.  4-5  verre(5vere), 
5-6  werre  (6  were).  5.  4-5  verri,  verry  (5,  9 
diaL  werry),  6-7  Sc.  verrie  (6  werrie),  9  dial. 
varry,  vurry  ;  4-6  veri,  5-  very  (5  vary,  5,  7 
Sc.y  wery),  5-6  verye,  5-7  verie  (6  werie,  Sc. 
vearie).  [a.  AF.  verrai,  verrey,  verai,  veray, 
OF.  ve?'az,  varai,  vrai  (mod.F.  vrai,  Pr,  verai), 
f.  the  stem  of  L.  vertis  true.] 

A.  adj.  L  1.  Really  or  truly  entitled  to  the 
name  or  designation  ;  possessing  the  true  character 
of  the  person  or  thing  named  ;  properly  so  called 
or  designated;    =  True  a.  k. 

Very  comnion  from  c  1300  to  c  1600 ;  now  rare  except  as  an 
echo  of  Biblical  usage. 

a.  Of  persons,  or  the  Deity, 
o,  a.  cia$o  Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  27  Be  bet  hi 
offrede  gold,  .seawede  )>^i  he  was  sothfast  kink,  and  be  J)et 
hi  offrede  Slor..sed.wede  J>et  he  was  verray  prest.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  22729  A  elude.. bar  him  vp,  wonder  bright; 
Warraiman  and  godd  warrai.  13..  Guy  IVanv.  3568  Wele 
haj>  Gij  don  ^jat  day.  As  gode  knijt  &.  verray.  a  1380  in 
Horstm.  A  Itengl.  Leg.  (1878)  32/1  A  mayden,  forso^e,  wente 
her  in.  But  now  forsojje,  as  i  seo  con,  5onde  sitte)?  a  verrei 
mon.  0x400-50  Alexander  389  A  verra  victor  a-vansid 
with  all  ^  vayne  werde.  £1400  Maundev.  (Roxh.)  xv.  66 
He . .  es  a  haly  prophete  and  a  verray  in  worde  and  in  dede. 
1413  Pilgr.  Sozt'le  i.  xv.  (Caxton,  1483)  14  Ihesu,  ..  that 
were  of  Slary  veray  mayd  bore  in  veray  flesshe  and  bloode. 
c  1470  Gol,  ^  Gaw.  957  Grant  me  confort  this  day,  As  thow 
art  God  verray  !  1509  Fisher  Funeral  Serm.  Ctess  Rich- 
mondWVs.  (1876)  301  All  the  lerned  men  of  Englonde  to 
whome  she  was  a  veray  patronesse.  15*1  —  Serin,  agst. 
Luther  i.  Ibid.  313  To  be  vnto  her  in  all  suche  stormes  a 
veray  comforter.  1533  Gau  Richt  Vay  37  Be  this  word.. 
he  is  veray  God. 

y,i.  C1380  WvcLiF.S"c/.  IVks.  III.  310  Si|>  Crist,  verrest 
bischop  of  alle,  cursede  not  for  his  tij>es.  c  1403  Lvdg. 
Temple  Glas  571  Nou  am  I  cau;t  vnder  subieccioun,  Forto 
bicome  a  verre  homagere,  To  god  of  loue.  c  14S0  Myrroure 
our  Ladye  323  Thow  arte  the  certayne  hope  of  wretches, 
very  mother  of  motherlesse.  <r  1460  Wisdom  15  in  Macro 
Plays  36  t»e  belowyde  sone . . ,  S^ows  of  |>e  chyrche,  &  wery 
patrone.  1596  TiNOALEVI/rtr^  xi.  32  All  men  counted  Ihon, 
that  he  was  a  veri  prophett.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,Hen.  V/, 
150b,  She  had  one  poynt  of  a  very  woman, ..she  was., 
mutable,  and  turnyng.  1549  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Ccmm. 
Creed,  Very  God  of  ver^  God.  1574  tr.  Marlorat's  Apocalips 
21  In  respect  wherof  he  is  called  the  sonne  of  man,  that  is  too 
say,  verie  man.  1615  Bedwell  Moham.  Imp.  11.  §  53  God  is 
a  very  spirit,  a  1680  Butler /f^/«.  (1759)  I.  102  Th'arevery 
Men,  not  Things  That  move  by  Puppet-work.  x8oi  Mar. 
Edgewortii  Moral  T.,  Mile.  /^ an ac he  {iS^2)  252, '  I  confess, 
I  am  a  very  woman,'  said  Lady  Augusta,  with  a  sigh.  1854 
Trench  Synonyms  §8  (ed.  2)  30  But  he  is  aKrieivo^, .  .very 
God,  as  distinguished  from  idols  and  all  other  false  gods. 
2857  Hawthorne  Eng.  Note-Bks.  (1870)  II.  329  Thence  we 
went  into  Queen  Mary's  room,  and  saw  that  beautiful  por- 
trait—that very  queen  and  very  woman. 

b.  Of  abstract  things,  conditions,  or  qualities. 

o.  a  X300  Cursor  M.  26103  And  Jian  we  sal  t>e  pointes  rede 

^at  warrai  scrifte  al  of  has  nede,     13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A. 

1184  So  was  hit  me  dere  \>sn  )>o\x  con  deme,  In  ^ys  veray 

avysyoun.     c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  iVks.  1. 15  For  ri^t-wisnesse 

fjeneraly  is  fulfillinge  of  lawe,  and  so  fulfilUnge  of  Goddis 
awe  is  verrei  ri^t-wisnesse.  c  1412  Hoccleve  De  Reg- 
Princ.  3313  Mercy.. Of  herte  is  a  verray  compassioun  Of 
othir  menys  harm.  c:x44o  Pa/lad.  on  Husb.  ix.  91  The 
fertilitee  Of  withi,  reede,  aller,  yvy,  or  vyne  That  ther 
is  water  nygh  is  verrey  signe.  c  X470  Henry  Wallace  \.  3 
Our  antecessowris..  We  lat  ourslide,  throw  werray  sleuth- 
fulnes.  X539  Cromwell  in  Merriman  Li/e^  Lett,  (1902)11. 
202  Under  the  colour  of  a  veray  peax,  whiche  isneuertheles 
but  a  cloked  and  furred  peax,  1562  Winjet  Cert.  Tractatis 
i.  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  12  Thre  of  the  gretast  ydolis,,  .verray 
ydolis  in  deid. 

/3,  5.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  1659  pere  was  verry 
matrymony,  with-oute  fleshly  dede  of  any.  c  X380  Wyclif 
Sel.  Wks.  I.  315  Crist  axih  here  mekenes  and  poverte,  wij> 
verri  pees.  I4aa  Vonge  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  146 
This  goodis  of  Fortune  or  of  kyndc.be  not  werry  goodys, 
for  now  ihay  byth,  and  now  thay  byth  agone.  c  1450  Merlin 
i.  1 1  Thou . .  haste  very  repentaunce  of  herte.  /bid.  1 3, 1  haue 
very  trust  in  god.  that  [etc.].  X486  Bk.  St.  Albans  aij, 
Therfore  thys  book  fowlowyng  in  a  dew  forme  shewys  veri 
knawlege  of  suche  plesure.  X5*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  24  A  generall  syght  of  y«  principles  &  processe  of 
very  religyon.  1540-1  Elyot  /mage  Gov.  7  The  moste  pre- 
ciouse  g.-irmentof  verie  nobilitee.  >57»  J-  Jones  Bathes 
Buckstone  5  Which  wee  abusively  call  worldely  wealth,  when 
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as  very  Wealth,  is  health.  1651  Hobbes  Levidih.  11.  xxvi. 
147  Also,  UnwTiuen  Customes.  .by  the  tacite  consent  of  the 
Emperour.  .arc  very  Lawes.  a  1679  —  Rh^i.  xvL  (1681)  39 
The  written  Law  is  but  .<«eming  justice ;  the  Law  of  Nature 
very  justice.  1868  MoRitis  Earthly  Par.  i.  58  Half  dead 
with  very  death  still  drawing  nigh. 
C.  Of  raateiial  things. 
a  1330  Roland  <5-  K.  119  For  to  wite  t>e  soJ?e  tiere,  Jif  N 
relikes  verray  were,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xvii.  {Martha) 
188  Scho..bad  ^me  h>Te  in  askis  lay,  &  schaw  til  hyre  a 
croice  verra.  CX449  Pecock  Refir.  11.  ix.  193  Ech  lyuyng 
man  is  verier .. ymage  of  Crist.. than  is  eny  vnquyk  stole. 
X495  Trevis^i'sBarih,  De  P.  A*,  xvi.  xlvii.  569  It  is  harde.. 
to  knowe  beiwene  the  very  precyous  stones  and  fals.  1555 
£o£N  Decades  (.-Vrb.)  356  Many  bouwes  and  br.inches,.. 
muche  like  vnto  verj"c  trees  that  are  in  owlde  woddes.  1581 
Pettik  Guazio's  Civ.  Conv.  i.  (15S6)  23  The  other  parts 
which  we  call  compound,  or  inst  rumen  tall,  which  are  the 
verie  members  of  the  bodie.  150*  Timmk  Ten  Eng.  Lepers 
KJ  b,  They  which  are  out  of  their  wittes  do  not  see  the 
verie  things,  but  the  fantasies  of  their  passion.  1678  Hobbes 
DtcaiH,  ix.  106  Such  Iron  were  iitdeed  a  very  and  vigorous 
Loadstone. 

■f*  d.  Full,  thorough,  unqualified.  Obs. 
1^  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  339  The  said 
maister..shaldohi3  verray  diligence  to  pourvey..a  place  as 
gode.  ^96  Ralls  of  Parlt.  VI.  512/1  The  said  Quene  is  of 
verrey  will  and  mynde,  that  the  same  Erie  shall  be  truly 
and  fully  contented. 

fe.  Spec,  in  Law.  (See  quot.  1607.)  Obs. 
1544  tr.  LiitUton's  Tenures  (1574)  96  b,  But  if  it  be  verye 
lord  and  verj'e  tenaunt,  and  the  tenaunte  maketh  a  feoffe- 
meni  in  fee.  [So  Coke  On  Liit.  (1628)  269.]  1607  Cowei.i, 
Interpr.  s.v.,  Very  Lord,  and  very  Tenent,..are  they  that 
be  immediate  Lord  &  Tenent  one  to  the  other. 

2.  With  limitation  (usually  expressed  by  the  or 
a  possessive)  to  particular  instances  :  The  true  or 
real ;  that  is  truly  or  properly  entitled  to  the  name. 
Now  arch,    a.  Of  material  things  or  places. 

ctyjsSc.  Leg.  Saints  xix.  {Christopher)  61  pe  king  can 
ma  pe  takine  of  i>e  croice  verra  on  hyme.  1387  Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls)  \.  255  Ysidre  sei>  J>at  verray [ L.proj^rie dicta] 
Germania  haj>  in  J>e  est  side  t>e  mouth  of  pe  ryuer  Danubius. 
1414  Lay  Folks  Afass  Bk.  App.  ii.  120  The  materyall 
bred  that  was  before  is  turnyd  into  Chrystys  verray  body. 
c  1450  Merlin  xx.  329  Than  he  made  vpon  hym  the  signe 
of  the  very  crossc.  15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  4 
Theyr  ioumey..signifyeth  the  iourney  to  yc  very  Jerusa- 
lem. 153s  CovERDALE  John  vi.  55  For  my  flesh  is  y»  very 
meate,  and  my  blonde  is  y«  very  drynke.  1567  Gude  <^ 
Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  6i  He  is  the  way,  trothe,  lyfe.and  lycht. 
The  \*array  (r'.n  verray,  verie]  port,  till  heaven  full  rycht. 
1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  i.  L  4  Though.. the  reall,  and  very 
object  seem  invested  with  the  faacy  it  begets  in  us.  1849 
Neale  HymnsforSick  (1906)  26 Thy  very  Flesh  and  Blood. 
b.  Of  abstract  things,  conditions,  etc. 
<^«374  Chaucer  Boeth.  in.  pr.  iii.  (1868)  69  And  by  a  maner 
^u}t..)e  looken  from  a  fer  til  |»ilk  verray  fyn  of  blisful- 
nessc.  CX400  Maundev.  (1839)  xii.  139  Thei  that  scholden 
ben  converted  to  Crist . .  ben  thorghe  oure  Wykkednesse . .  fer 
fro  us  and  straungeres  fro  the  holy  and  verry  Beleeve. 
^1449  Pecock  Repr.  \.  xii.  65  But  the  trewe  and  verry 
vndirstonding  ther  of  is  this,  c  1465  PoL^  ReL,  ^  L.  Poems 
('903)  3  pe  welfare  of  Edward  Rex  moste  riall,  That  is  )« 
verie  purpos  that  we  labure  fore.  1:1470  Gol.  ^  Gaw.  161 
The  verray  cause  of  his  come  I  knew  noght  the  cace.  1516 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (\V.  de  W.  1531)  i  b,  Kuery  religious  persone 
sholde  intende  the  perfeccyon  of  his  soule,  whiche  is  the 
very  peace  of  the  spiryte.  1538  Starkey  England  i.  i.  10 
Thys  ys  the  veray  true  and  cyuyle  lyfe.  1577  ■^''  ^"^^ 
Manual  (Longman)  106  The  very  wisedome  of  God  shall 
shew  himselfe  to  them.  1647  Saltmarsh  Sparkles  Glory 
(1847)  80  Pastors, ..  who  cannot  now  minister  as  the  oracles 
of  God,  nor  according  to  the  very  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
then.  1859  Gek.  P.  Thompson  Audi  Alt.  Part.  II.  Ixxxvii. 
57  The  vulgar  animosity  against  a  skin, — the  stamp  of 
lowly-mindedness,  and  very  indication  of  cart  blood. 

o.  Of  persons  or  the  Deity. 
c  1450  Mirottr  Salitacioun  3  Xrist,  goddes  verray  son  and 
wysdame.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Arms  {S.T.S.)  24  The 
verray  pape  sanct  Innocent  had  bene  put  out  [by  a  false 
pop*!  «5«3  [Coverdale]  Old  God  ^  New  (1534)  Bj, 
After  y*  y*  etemall  &  the  verye  god  had  shewed  hym  selfe 
vnto  Adam.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer^  Covim.,  Pre/. 
Easter  126  He  is  the  very  Pascall  Lambe.  1567  Gude  .y 
Godlie  Ball.  (S.T.S.)  184  The  Priestis..ar  the  verray  Ami- 
christis.  s6ooSHAics. /4.  K.  Z..  1  v.  i.  71  What  would  you  say 
to  me  now,  and  I  were  your  verie,  verie  Rosalind  ?  1613 
PuRCMAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  21  His  minde  was  enlightened 
to  know  the  onely  very  God. 

fd.  Proper,  correct.  Ohs,"^ 
c  1410  Master  o/Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xv,  pough  l>er  be 
alauntes  of  alle  hewese,  t>e  verrey  hewe  of  J>e  good  alauntes 
..shuld  be  white  with  a  bbke  spotte  aboute  |w  eres. 
3.  In  emphatic  use,  denoting  that  the  person  or 
thing  may  be  so  named  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term,  or  possesses  all  the  essential  qualities  of  the 
thing  specified.     Cf.  Veritable  a.  3. 

Common  from  ci$^o  to  c  1700;  now  chiefly  in  the  super- 
lative, freq.  qualifying  something  bad,  objectionable,  or 
undesirable.  Occasionally  repeated  in  order  to  give  addi- 
tional emphasis. 

a.   With  a  or  the  preceding  (or  rarely  without 
article),  or  with  pi.  sb. 

(a)  1384  Chaucer  L.G.  W.  259  {Prol.),  Thow  thynkist  in 
thyn  wit  .  lliat  he  nj-s  but  a  verray  propre  fole.  1484 
Caxtom  Fables  0/  Aitian  vi,  He.. is  a  very  fole,  1535 
Coverdale  2  Kings  xxii.  19  They  shall  become  a  very 
desolacion  and  curse.  1545  Brinklow  Compl.  xxv.  75 
Eiiery  one  of  them  is  become  a  very  Nero.  1576  Gascoigne 
Kenehvorth  Castle  Wks.  1910  if.  122  Heaven  was  not 
heaven,  it  was  rather  a  verye  Hell.  1609  Holland  Amm. 
Marcell.  Fj  b,  When  he  was  dead.  Valentinian  his  sonne  a  ! 
very  cbilde.  was  by  the  army  stiled  Augustus.  i66a  Petty 
Taxes  83  Not  to  rate,  .wool until  it  be  cloth,  or  rather  until 
it  be  a  very  garment.    1693  Dkyden  Juvenal  vi.  592  When    I 
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Poor,  she's  scarce  a  tollerable  Evil  j  But  Rich,  and  Fine,  a 
Wife's  a  very  Devil.  1711  Steele  iy^'c/.  No.  157  ri  Marius 
was  then  a  very  Boy.  1771  Fhankh.v  Autobiog.  Wks.  1840 
I.  55  The  attorney  was  a  very  knave.  1826  Disraeli  Viv. 
Grey  iii.  vi,  Yes,  it  is  madness  ;  veryj  very  madness.  1839 
Scott  ^««(r^C  xxi,  Sigismund  Biederman  will  aid  him 
willingly,  and  he  is  a  very  horse  at  labour.  1888  J.  Incus 
Tent Li/einTigerland\  North  Bhangulpore.  .is admittedly 
even  for  India  a  very  sportman's  paradise. 

Kb)  1593  Hooker  Eccl,  Pol.  11.  vii.  §6  Which  insolency 
must  be  repressed,  or  it  will  be  the  very  bane  of  Christi.in 
religion.  1648  Art.  Peace  in  Milton's  Wks.  (1851)  IV.  546 
The  intermedling  of  Governours  and  Parties  in  tliis  King- 
dom,  with  Sidings  and  Parties  in  England,  liave  been  the 
very  betraying  of  this  Kingdom  to  the  Irish.  1711  Addison 
Sped.  No.  393  P2  A  Region,  which  is  the  very  Reverse  of 
Paradise.  1729  Law  Serious  C,  xiv.  234  Mortification,  of 
all  kinds,  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  piety.  1779  Warner 
in  Jesse  Selwyn  <5-  Contcmp.  (1844)  IV.  308  And  then  for 
owls,  it  is  their  very  kingdom.  187a  Morley  Voltaire  5 
Voltaire  was  the  very  eye  of  modern  illumination.  1883 
Manch.  Exam.  29  Nov.  5/4  The  atmosphere  of  most  of  the 
courts,  .is  the  very  reverse  of  healthy. 

b.  With  a  inserted  between  the  adj.  and  the  sb. 
qualified,  esp.  as  or  so  very  a.  Cf.  So  adv.  14  d. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

_  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  405  There  can  no  man  be 
imagined  so  very  a  coward  or  so  barbarouse.  1565  Cooi'Kr 
'Thesaurus,  Ad^que  misery  euen  as  very  a  wretch.  1573-80 
Tusser  Husb.  (1878)69  For  oftentimes  scene,  no  more  verie 
a  knaue  than  he  that  doth  counterfait  most  to  be  graue. 
1634  W.  TiRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  I)  352, 1  will  onely 
content  myself  to  protest  that  you  were  never  so  very  a  poet, 
as  when  you  spake  of  me.  1667  Pepys  Diary  29  July,  He 
is  as  very  a  wencher  as  can  be.  1704  J.  Trapp  Abra-Mule 
in,  i.  1047  Thou  cam'st  to  find  as  very  a  Madman  As  ever 
rav'd  in  Chains.  1739  A.  Hill  in  Richardson's  Corr.  (1804) 
I.  36,  I  was  so  very  a  boy  when  I  suffered  that  light  piece 
of  work  to  be  published,  that  [etc.].  1747-8  Richardson 
Ibid.  I.  182  A  thing.. so  very  a  nothing  in  itself.  1804  H. 
Martin  Helen  o/Glenross  IV.  n8  So  very  a  soldier.  1818 
Scott  Tapestr.  Chamb.  f  47,  I  sank  back  in  a  swoon,  as 
very  a  victim  to  panic  terror  as  ever  was  a  village  girl.  1844 
C  Macfarlane  Caw//<7/"/e^«^£  v.  (1897)77  Without  know- 
ing., how  very  a  prisoner  she  is  in  her  own  manor-house. 

c.  In  the  comp.  verier  and  (in  later  use  more 
commonly)  the  superl.  veriest, 

{a)  Z548  Cooper  Elyot's  Diet.  s.v.  CertuSy  There  is  no 
yeryer  knaue.  1579  Tomson  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  767/1 
The  Lord  will.. suffer  vs  to  come  home  verier  fooles  and 
doltes  then  wee  went.  1648  Hunting  0/ Fox  40  Your  selves, 
veryer  beasts  then  the  hogs  you  lost.  1681  Flavel  Meth. 
Grace  v'li.  145  To  represent  it  as  a  verier  trifle,  and  need. 
less  thing  than  these  his  agents  have  done,  a  1701  Maund- 
rell  Journ.  yerus.  (1732)  94  Where  the  stump  of  the  'JVee 
stood  it  meets  with  not  a  few  Visitants  so  much  veryer 
stocks  than  it  self,^  as  to  fall  down  and  worship  it.  1735 
Pope  Donne's  Sat.  \\.  28  A  verier  monster  than  on  Africk's 
shore.  The  Sun  e'ergot,or  slimy  Nilusbore.  i8z4Southky 
*  Who  counsels  Peace  V  iv.All  too  long  in  blood  had  he  been 
nurst.  And  ne'er  was  earth  with  verier  tyrant  curst.  1840 
Clough  Dipsychus  11.  iv.  iii  A  verier  Mercury,  express 
come  down  To  do  the  world  with  swift  arithmetic.  1856 
Aytoun  Bothwell  {1B57)  8  A  verier  knave  ne'er  stepped  the 
earth. 

(b)  1530  Palsgr.  327/2  [The]  Veryest  foole,  le  plus  /ol. 
1571  DiGGES  Paniom.  i.  xxx.  Kjb,  He  hath  erred  euen 
in  the  principall,  and  as  I  might  tearme  them  the  veriest 
trifles.  1581  Pettie  Giiazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  iii.  (1586)  126,  I 
know  not  which  of  these  two  sortes  are  the  veriest  fooles. 
1630  pRVNNE  Anti-Armin.  155  He  is  no  more.. for  the 
Elect,  than  bee  is  for  the  veriest  Reprobate.  1695  Congreve 
Love  /or  L.  MI.  vi,  I  swear  Mr.  Benjamin  is  the  verriest 
Wag  in  nature  ;  an  absolute  Sea-wit.  1709  Steele  Tailer 
No.  n  f  5  His  Sons  and  his  Sons  Sons,  have  all  of  'em  been 
the  veriest  Rogues  living.  174a  Blair  Grave  642  The 
veryest  Gluttons  do  not  always  cram.  1780  Mirror  IS o.  104, 
From  the  same  causes,  the  veriest  trifle.. had  become  to 
him  an  object  of  importance.  18^  Chalmers  Const.  Man 
(1855)  I.  ii.  129  There  is  no  enjoyment  whatever  in  the 
veriest  hell  of  assembled  outcasts,  1859  Kingsley  Al/sc. 
(i860)  I.  22^  Poetry,  which  read  by  the  veriest  schoolboy 
makes  music  of  itself.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  200  Even 
the  deep  sinking  at  the  Rosebridge  Colliery  is  but  the 
veriest  dent  in  the  earth's  surface. 
4.  t  a.  Truthful,  true  ;  sure,  reliable.  Obs. 
axyM  Cursor  M.  3473  Oure  Iauerd..Had  don  hir  in  to 
sikernes,  Thoru  his  werrai  prophecie,  Quat  suld  be  t>aa 
childer  vie.  1303  R,  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  9065  pese 
wurdes  are  verry  and  clere;  Dauyd  hem  seyth  yn  ^e 
sautere.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  11.  87  Sekyrly  I  hop  that 
Thomas  prophecy  Off  Hersildoune  sail  verray  be  In  him. 
c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  34  Come  lord  y'  thi  prophets 
be  fonden  lele  and  verray.  c  1450  HarL  Contin.  Htgden 
(Rolls)  VIII.  516  A  verey  prove  cowthe  not  be  hade  in  that 
mater,  wherefore  the  kynge  grawntede  to  t»eim  bothe  theire 
lyves.  rtisos  Chron.  Lond.  (Kingsford)  222  This  yere.. 
came  veray  tydynges  vnto  the  kyng.  .that  the  frensh  kyiig 
was  dede. 

b.  Of  truth  :  Exact,  simple,  real,  actual. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Sgr's  T.  158  This  is  a  verray  sooth  with 
outen  glose.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  66  Herkenes  now,  and 
5e  may  here  The  werre  sothe  alle  plenere.  c  1425  Lydg. 
Assembly  o/Gods  \22(}  And  I  shall  yow  tell  the  verrey  sothe 
of  all.  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  e  vij  b,  And  alle  this  is 
very  trouthe.  1534  More  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  11.  Wks.  1193/2 
If  he.. can  by  no  meane  be  shogged  oute  of  his  deadde 
slepe,  but  wil  nedes  take  hys  dreame  for  a  verye  trouth. 
XS97  Shaks.  2  ffen.  IV,\\\.'\\.  237  In  very  truth,  sir,  I  had  as 
hef  be  hang'dsir,  asgoe.  1611  Florio,  Verita,  truth,  veritie, 
verie.sooth.  1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Barthol.  Anat.  i.  v.  8 
To  speak  the  very  truth.  1850  Hawthorne  Scarlet  L.  xi. 
(1852)  133  He  had  spoken  the  very  truth,  and  transformed 
it  into  the  veriest  falsehood.  1882  Myers  Teneriffe  vii, 
And  is  the  World's  in  very  truth  An  impercipient  Soul  t 
tc.  Of  decisions,  etc. :  Just,  true.  Obs, 
£•1440  Gesta  Rom.  i.  xlvii.  202  (Addit.  MS.),  Therfore  we 
are  turned  agayn,  to  here  a  verrey  dome,  what  is  for  to 
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j  done  of  this  thynge.  14S3  Caxton  Cold.  Leg.  86  b/i  Alle 
they  meruaylled  and  said  that  thys  was  a  veray  and  ryght 
good  answere  of  the  question. 

t  d.  Of  very  {ciite)  n;^^/,justly,properly,rightly, 
truly.   Obs, 

?  a  1366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  1627  This  welle  is  clepid 
as  welle  is  knowen,  The  welle  of  Love,  of  /erray  right! 
c  1430  LvDC.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.J  7  Fortune  gafl"  hini 
eke  prosperite,  and  richesse.  Withe  scripture  appering  in 

ther  sighte,  To  him  applyed  of  verray  dew  righte.   c  1440 

Hors,  Shepe  cf  G.  57  Eques,  ab  '  equo '  is  seid  of  verray 
riht  And  chenalere  is  saide  of  cheualrye.  1470-85  Malory 
Arthur  X.  Ixxxvi.  565,  1  and  ony  knyght..oughte  of  veray 
ryght  socoure  and  rescowe  soo  noble  a  knyghie  as  ye  are. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  117  He  that  of  very  r>ght 
owed  y*  cappe. 

e.  In  (or  +  of)  very  deed :  see  Deed  sb,  5  c. 
t  6.  Exact  or  precise,  as  opposed  to   approxi- 
mate ;  =  True  a.  4.  Obs. 

1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  83  How  mykelle  lond  & 
rent  holykirke  had  to  a  prowe,  Alle  J>ei  did  extend  to  witte 
lie  verrey  valowe,  X38a  Wvclif  Deut.  xxv.  15  Wei;t  thow 
shalt  haue  iust  and  verrey,  and  euen  busshel  and  verrey 
shal  be  to  thee,  c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  i.  §  17  Euermo  thw 
cercle  equinoxial  turnyth  lustly  fro  verrey  est  to  verrey 
west.  X463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  40  The  seid  places  with 
the  portenances  [to]  be  soold  to  the  verray  valew.  1485  loM 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  V.  318  The  veray  value  of 
the  same.  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  11.  {1586)  53 
The  verie  time,  as  Theophrastus  wnteth,  is  at  the  spring. 
'504  West  Symbol.  11.  Chancerie  §  95  Gently  requiring  him 
. .  to  deliver . .  such  and  so  many  of  the  said  sheepe, . .  or  the 
verie  value  thereof.  165a  Needham  tr.  Selden's  Mare  CI. 
33  They  are  not  well  agreed  about  the  very  particular 
place.  1657  Trapp  Comm.  Job  xxxix.  25  Horses  will  per. 
ceive  aforehand  the  very  time  of  the  fight. 

fb.  Of  a  copy,  writing,  etc.  Obs,  (Cf.  10  c.) 
1470-85  Malory /4rMwr  XIX.  xiii.  796  And  by  cause  I  haue 
lost  the  very  mater  of  la  cheualer  duchar>'ot  1  departe  from 
the  tale  of  sir  Launcelot.      a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  y/I, 
49  b,  His  awne  confession  written  with  hys  awne  hande,  the 
very  copy  wherof  hereafter  ensueth. 
+  6.  Of  a  friend,  servant,  etc. :    True,  faithful, 
sincere,  staunch;   =  Tbue  a.  i.  Obs. 
^  Ver^  common  in  the  i6th  c.     In  later  use  perh.  merely 
intensive. 

^'385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  1686  Lucretia,  To..drawe  to 
memorye  The  verry  wif,  the  verry  trewe  Lucresse,  c  1386  — 
Wi/e's  T.  348  Pouerte  a  spectakele  is,  as  thynkyth  me, 
Thorw  whech  he  may  his  veray  frend  i-see.  a  1475  G. 
Ashby  Dicta  Philos.  245  Who  that  cannat  disseure  wise 
from  bad  Shal  haue  no  verrey  freendes  )>sA  be  sad.  c  1487- 
1500  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  474  Your  verrey 
bedeman  the  provost  of  the  kynges  College.  1531  Crom- 
well in  Merriman  Li/e  ^  Lett.  (1902)  I.  347  My  veraye 
Frend  and  Felow  Mr.  John  Welsborne.  1584  B.  R.  tr. 
Herodotus  To  Rdr.,  I  ende.  Your  very  friende.  B.  R. 
1607  R.  C[arew]  tr.  Estienne's  World  0/  Wonders  283  A 
gentlewoman  of  Lorraine,  my  very  friend.  x6f}8  Rowlands 
Humors  Looking  Gl.  14  A  Gentleman  a  verie  friend  of  mine. 
1676  Wycherley  pi.  Dealer  \n.  i,  Sir,  Sir,  your  very  Ser- 
vant ;  I  was  afraid  you  had  forgotten  me. 

t  7.  Of  persons  :  Truly  or  rightfully  standing  in 
a  certain  position  or  relationship  ;  rightful,  lawful, 
legitimate.   Obs. 

?  1461  Paston  Lett.  II.  68, 1  am  very  heyre,  by  the  disceas 
of  my  fader,  to  a  place  called  Keswyk.  1495  Act  11 
Hen.  V/f,  c.  56  Preamble,  Landes..io  the  whiche  the  vcre 
owners  be  now  restored  by  dyvers  actes.  1513  Test.  Ebor, 
(Surtees)  V.  51,  I  do  give  my  full  power. .unto  my  saide 
suster  Lucie,  and  1  do  charge  hir,  as  she  is  very  mother  of 
my  .saide  nece  [etc.].  1545  Charters  rel.  Glasgow  (1906)  II, 
509  His  varray  lawful  cessionaris,  donatouris  and  assignais. 
1568  Grafton  Chron.  (1800)  II.  105  Neither  King  Edward 
himselfe  nor  the  Duke  of  Clarence  were  lawfully  begotten, 
nor  were  they  very  children  of  the  Duke  of  Yorke.  x6o6 
Munim.  Metros  (Bann,  CI.)  657  We  ..  constitutis  ..  Oure 
verrie  lauchfull  vndoubtit  and  irreuocabill  Procuratouris, 
actoris,  facioris  [etc.]. 

trans/.  1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  203  In  the 
yeere,  1146,  was  founded  Boxley  in  Kent,  the  verie  daughter 
of  Clarevalle. 

fb.  Legally  valid  or  established.  Obs. 
X47S  Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  24  To  be  jjut  in  rememoraunce 
of  youre  auncien  enheritaunce,  verray  right  and  title  in  youre 
duchies  of  Gascoigne  and  Guien.  1^7  Munim.  Metros 
(Hann.  CI.)  618  pe  Abbot.. hes  verray  ncfit  to  J:e  erdesiluer 
of  J>e  quer  of  )?e  said  Kirk. 

H.  8.  Used  as  an  intensive,  either  to  denote 
the  inclusion  of  something  regarded  as  extreme  or 
exceptional,  or  to  emphasize  the  exceptional  pro- 
minence of  some  ortMnary  thing  or  feature. 

In  very  comtnon  use  from  the  16th  cent.  With  slight 
change  of  syntax  the  sense  may  commonly  be  expressed  by 
the  advs.  *  even  '  or  'actually  .  Various  types  of  context 
(with  the,  possessives,  etc.)  are  illustrated  in  the  several 
groups  of  quotations  ;  the  use  in  [d)  is  now  obsolete,  and  that 
in  {c)  a  rare  archaism. 

{a)  1:1386  Chaucer  Nun's  Pr.  T.  565  Ran  cow  and  calf, 
and  eek  the  verray  hogges  .Sore  fered  were  for  berkyng  of 
dogges.  15*6  TiNDALE  Luke  ii.  35  The  swearde  shall  pearce 
the  very  hert  off  the.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  xcvi.6  The  very 
heauens  declare  his  rightuousnes,  &  all  people  se  his  glory. 
1590  Sir  J.  Smyth  Disc.  Weapons  Ded.  8  b,  All  Coronells 
and  Captaines  of  footmen,  yea  euen  the  verie  Lieutenants 
generalls.  x63a  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondfs  Eromena  180  Sore 
was  she  troubled  with  vomiting,  so  as  having  nothing  in  her 
stomack,  she  cast  up  the  very  pure  blond.  1655  Fulc.erCA. 
Hist.  IV.  184  The  Provost,  .being  provided  for  in  all  parti- 
culars, to  the  very  points  of  his  hose.  171a  Steele  Spect. 
No.  306  flit  goes  to  the  very  Soul  of  me  to  speak  what  1 
really  think  of  my  Face.  17*8  Pope  Dune.  in.  Notes  (1736) 
223  All  tastes  and  degrees  of  men,  from  those  of  the  highest 
quality  to  the  very  rabble.  178a  Miss  Burnev  Cecilia  vii. 
ix,  The  very  air  was  rent  with  cries.  1823  Scott  Quentin  D. 
xxxiii,  He  flew  like  the  very  wind.     1831  Warren  Diary 
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Late  Physic.  II.  iij.  122  The  room  was  crammed  to  the  very 
door,  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  vX.  §  5  (1882)  140  The  very 
retainers  oi  the  royal  household  turned  robbers.  1891  'J.  S. 
Winter  '  LumUy  xv,  It's  absurd  on  the  very  face  of  it. 

Kb)  1535  CovERDALE  Hob,  vX.  2  In  thy  very  wrath  thou 
thinkest  vpon  mercy.  1563  Homilies  ii.  Rogation  Week'v^. 
p  2  To  striae  for  our  very  nghtes  and  dueties,  with  the  breche 
of  loue  &  charitie, . .  is  vttcrly  forbydden.  1595  Locrine  i.  i. 
63  A  greater  care  torments  my  verie  bones.  1600  in  Morris 
Troubles  Cath.  Fore/.  (1872)  I.  iv.  194  Oftentimes  their  very 
beds  they  lie  upon.. are  sold  before  their  faces.  i6ao  T. 
Granger  Div.  Logike  100  Yet  in  their  verie  mutuall  rela- 
tion there  is  also  force  of  arguing  to  explicate  a  sentence. 
1681  Drvden  Ahs.  ^  A  chit.  To  Rdr.,  The  Chyrurgeon's  work 
of  an  Ense  resdutlendumy  which  I  wish  not  to  my  very 
Enemies,  1703  ir.  Bositiatt's  Guinea  27  You  may  imagine 
what  Case  we  were  in  when  one  of  them  began  to  hack  our 
very  doors  with  an  Ax.  1768  Goldsm,  Good-n.  Man  i.  i,  His 
very  mirth  is  an  antidote  to  all  gaiety.  1807  Crahrb  Par. 
Reg.  \.  725  His  very  soul  was  not  his  own.  1831  Carlvle 
Sari.  Res.  i.  i,  That  we  do  not.  .see  what  is  passing  under 
our  very  eyes.  1836  J.  H.  Newman  Par.  Serin.  (1837)  III. 
vi.  86  The  plain  and  solemn  sense  which  they  bear  on  their 
very  front  1880  McCarthy  Own  Times  III.  xlvii,  433  His 
very  defects  were  a  main  cause  of  his  popularity. 

(cj  1548  Udall,  etc.  Krasm,  Par.  John  118  b,  So  nowe 
they  sawe  certainly  at  very  hande  the  thing  to  be  true.  1561 
T.  HoBV  tr.  Castigliotte's  Courtyer  ir.  (1577)  Kiij,  There 
needeth  no  art,  bicause  very  nature  hir  selfe  createth  and 
shapeth  men  apt  to  expresse  pleasantly.  1571  Digges 
Pantom.  i,  xvii,  E  iij  b,  And  yet  m  conueying  of  waters  any 
great  distance,  very  experience  wil  bewray  an  error.  1609 
KiBLE  (Douay)  Numb.  xiv.  comiii.y  It  is  so  absolutely 
necessaric  in  everie  communitie  to  have  one  Superior  of  al, 
that  verie  mutiners  themselves  do  ever  choose  such  a  one. 
1617  MoRvsoN  Ilin.  I.  233  They  keepe  the  Roman  Lent,  but 
more  strictly,  abstaining  from  Fish,  and  very  Oyle  (which 
they  use  for  butier).  1649  Karl  Monm.  tr.  Senault's  Use 
Passions  (1671)  81  The  noise  of  Trumpets  puts  them  in  good 
humor,  and. .very  hurts  do  animate  their  courage,  1657 
Cromwell  in  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  II.  329  Their  greatest 
persecution  hath  been  of  the  people  of  God,.,  as  I  think  very 
experiences  will  sulKiciently  demonstrate.  1851  )\.¥.BL9:Occas. 
Papers  ^  Rev.  (1877)  240  By  the  way  in  which  things  are 
managed  all  Apostolic  authority  is  denied  in  the  Church, 
and  very  unbelievers  may  settle  what  we  are  to  believe. 

((/)  1616  in  J.  Russell  Haigs  ( 1881)  vii.  158  For  fear  that 
his  very  being  my  brother  left-  .some  impression  of  the  truth 
of  his  accusations.  1665  Boylk  Occas.  Re/l.  v.  x.  (1675}  335 
Those  Beams,  which  derive  a  new  Glcwy  from  their  very 
being  broken. 

b.  Kmphasizing  sbs.  which  denote  extremity  of 
tl^ree  or  extent. 

c  1391  Chauckr  Asiroi.  i\.  1 1  Ley  thi  reule  vp  that  same 
day,  ^  thanne  wol  the  verray  point  of  thy  rewle  sitten  in  the 
bordore,  vp-on  the  degree  of  thy  sonne.  1530  Palsgr.  806/1 
At  the  very  dawnyng  of  the  daye.  Ibiil.  820/1  In  the  very 
myddes..ora  thyng.  1560  Bible  (Geneva)  Jolm  vm.  4 
The  Scribes,  .said, ..  .Master,  this  woman  was  taken  in  aduU 
terie,  in  the  verie  act.  1565  Allbn  De/.  Pitrgat.  (1886)  3 
That  matter  which..!  perceived  of  all  other  causes  in  the 
world,  most  to  touch  the  very  core  of  heresy.  1590  Swin* 
BUKNK  Testamentsdx  He  that  is  at  the  very  pointeof  death. 
1605 Camden  Rem.  x  It  cannot  be  impertinent,  at  the  verie 
enterance,  to  say  somewhat  of  Britaine.  ,  i6ofy  Hollani> 
Amm.  Atarcell.  116  From  the  very  brims  of  Tigris  banke, 
as  farre  as  to  Euphrates,  there  was  no  greene  thing  left. 
1771  LucKOMBE  Hist.  Printing  401  He.. then  draws  the 
lower  part  of  that  noose  close  up  to  the  very  corner  of  it. 
1851  Gallenga  ftniy  359  The  Milan  government,  we  are  in- 
formed, was  a  bankrupt  from  the  very  outset.  187a  Rout- 
Udge^s  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  347/1  Reduce  this  movement  to  the 
very  minimum.  1878  Bkowning  Ea  Saisiaz  18  Quiet  slow 
sure  money.making  proves  the  matter's  very  root, 

■f*  c.  Qualifying  pronouns  in  order  to  give  em- 
phasis. Sometimes  emphasizing  identity  (cf.  sense 
10  b).  Obs, 

IS4S  \Z\iMJL  ErasfH,  Afio^k^vZi.  I  wyseven  veray  I  myself 
am  y«  manne.  1548  —  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  \.  17  And  verai 
he  snal  be  the  expectacion  of  all  nacions.  1561  T.  Hoby  tr. 
Castiglione's  Courtyer  \.  (1577)  E  v.  For  very  such  make  the 
ereatnesse  and  gorgeousnesse  of  an  Oration.  i6a4  Quarles 
j<A  XV.  26  I'm  turn'd  .1  Uughing-^tock  To  boyes,  ci.  those, 
that  suM  to  tend  my  Flock, .  .these  (euen  very  these)  Flout 
at  my  sorrowes.  i6u  Holland  Cyru^xdta  200  And  this 
is  even  very  she,  wnom  you.. were  wont  to  sport  with. 
a  1701  Sedlkv  I'enns  4-  Ad.  Wks.  (1766)  56,  I  am  ty'd  to 
very  thee  By  ev'ry  thought  I  have. 
d.  Coupled  with  own. 

\96\  KiNCLAKF.  Crimea  (1877)  I.  vi.  89  A  prince  who 
wielded  with  his  own  very  band  the  power  of  All  the 
Russias.  1884  Mr-s.  Ewing  Mary's  Meado^v  (1886J  72,  1 
had  to  have  it,  for  my  very  own. 

9.  Neither  more  nor  less  than  (that  expressed  by 
the  sb.  qualified);  exactly  that  specified  without 
qualitication  ;   —  Sheer  a.  8. 

Qualifying  abstract  nouns,  esp.  those  denoting  emotions  or 
conditions,  and  usually  f  )llowiiig  a  prep.,  csp.yOr. 

c  1386  Chal'ccr  Fraitkl.  '/'.  132  For  verray  fcere  so  wolde 
hir  herte  quake,  a  1440  Parlonofie  B49  She  gynneth  to  wepe 
For  verray  joye.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  69 
[He]  throu  verray  fors  was  the  first  lord  of  that  realme. 
1463  Bury  lyU/s  (Camden)  37,  I  yevc.to  my  neve.. my 
best  pura .  .and  xx  li.  to  put  ther  inne, . .  and  wil  he  be  servyd 
apart  with  the  fyrst,  of  verray  love.  1535  Coverdale  Zech. 
viii.  4Sochasgo  with  staues  in  their  hondes  for  very  age.  1568 
Grafton  Chron.  II.  168  The  Sommer  was  so  bote  that  men 
dyed  with  very  heat.  1577  Holinshed  Hist.  Scot,  in  Chron. 
I.  157/1  Through  verie  displeasure  of  .<uche  iniuries  as  shee 
daylye  susteyned  at  the  handes  of  his  concubines,  shee 
founde  meanes  to  strangle  him.  167s  Milton  P,  R,  iv.  12 
As  a  man  who. .for  very  spight  Still  will  be  tempting  him 
whofoyls  him  still. 

i8ia  Crabbe  Tales  xviii,  73  Fondly  she  pleaded  and  would 
gently  sigh,  For  very  pity,  or  she  knew  not  why,  1849 
Macaulav  Hist.  Eng,  \\.  I.  191  The  sailors  mutinied  from 
very  hunger,  1878  Masque  Poets  31  For  veriest  joy  her  red 
mouth  laughs. 

Vol,  X, 


b.  With  a  limiting  or  restrictive  force :  That 
alone  to  the  exclusion  of  any  thing  else;  =  MerK 
a.'^  5. 

1546  Yorks.  Chantry  Sutv.  (Surtees)  495  Having  no 
other  promocions  but  theyre  verye  stipende  or  wages. 
■574  Bourne  Regiment  for  Sea  xix.  (1577)  50  b,  Then  haue 
they  no  other  heipe  but  onely  the  very  account  of  the 
shippes  way.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  11.  iv.  9  Your  very  good- 
nesse,  and  your  company,  Ore-payes  all  I  can  do.  1618  in 
Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  \l.  424  There  be. .  17,000  Sheets  of  paper 
in  that  Book,  which,  upon  ordinary  account,  cometh  to  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  pound,  the  very  writing.  1657  Crom- 
well Speech :ii  Jan.  {Carlyle),  So  give  me  leaue,  in  a  very 
word  or  two,  to  congratulate  with  you.  1703  Rowe  fair 
Penit.  I.  i,  At  thy  very  Name  My  eager  Heart  springs  up. 
Ibid.y  Sure  'tis  the  very  Error  of  my  Eyes.  1817  Jas.  Mill 
Brit.  India  II.  v.  vii.  595  The  Governor-General  treated  the 
very  request  as  a  high  offence.  1843  A.  W.  Pugin  Apol. 
Reviv.  Chr.  Archi't,  40  The  very  weight  :ind  massiveness  of 
the  work  causing  it  frequently  to  settle  and  give.  1894  P.  H. 
Hunter  yas.  Imvick  xii.  153  The  verra  mention  o'  Tod- 
Lowrie's  name  was  eneuch. 

10.  Used  (after  the^  this,  that^  etc.)  to  denote  or 
emphasize  complete  or  exact  identity :  a.  Of 
points  of  time. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Luke  x.  20  In  that  very  houre  he 
reioyced  in  spirit,  and  said  [etc.],  1610  Day  Festwals  '\. 
(1615)  20  Even  in  this  nickeof  time,  this  very,  very  instant. 
1617  MoRVSON  Itin.  L_  193  The  bell  of  that  Church  was 
sounded  upon  the  verie  day  of  Saint  Bartholmew,  1683 
Brit.  spec.  Pref.  p.  ii,  To  which.,  this  our  Island  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  been  subjected  from  its  very  first  being 
inhabited  to  this  very  Day.  a  i7»x  Prior  Doivn-Hall 
xxviii.  Come  this  very  in.stant.  1738  Swift  Pol.  Conversnt. 
141  She  died  just  this  very  Day  Seven  V'ears.  1796  Stfd* 
MAN  Surinam  I.  i.  29  On  the  very  day  of  our  debarkation. 
1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  268  It  is  a  rule  of  law.. that  a 
remainder  must  vest,  either  during  the  continuance  of  the 
preceding  estate,  or  at  the  very  instant  of  its  determination. 
i8ao  Keats  St.  Agnes  xiv.  My  lady  fair  the  conjuror  plays 
This  very  night.  1849  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  643 
Jeffreys  gave  directions  that  Alice  Lisle  should  be  burned 
alive  that  very  afternoon. 
b.  In  general  use. 

In  quots.  under  {b)  corresponding  to  a  defining  clause 
which  follows  the  sb. 

1S98  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  11.  i.  84  Why  this  is.. the  very 
hand :  the  very  words.  1605  —  Macb.  i.  vii.  76  When  we 
haue  marlc'd  with  blood  those  sleepie  two..  ,and  vs'd  their 
very  Daggers.  1611  B1BI.E  Ps.xxxv.  8  Into  that  very  destruc- 
tion let  him  fall  1657  Sparrow  Bh.  Com.  Prayer22  We  are 
taught  to  pray,  *  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation  ',.  .which 
very  method  holy  church  here  wisely  imitates.  x66i  Act 
13  Chas.  If,  c.  9  $6  All  the  Papers.. shall  bee  duely  pre- 
served and . .  the  very  Originals  sent  up  intirely  and  without 
fraud  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  i7ia  Arbuthnot  John 
Bull  III.  i,  Timothy  Trim;  whom  tney  did,  in  their  con- 
science, believe  to  be  the  very  prisoner.  1771  Luckombe 
Hist.  Print.  390  We  put  neither  folio  nor  any  thing  else 
over  the  very  Dedication.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxv, 
*  Young  woman,'  said  he,  '  your  sister's  case  must  certainly 
be  termed  a  hard  one  *.  *God  bless  you,  sir,  for  that  very 
word!*  said  Jeanie.  1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr.  Atonem.  vii. 
(1852)  20I  It  must  be  made  apparent,  that  what  was 
demanded  of  human  nature  was  the  perfection  of  that  very 
human  nature.  187$  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  394  First  of  all 
answer  this  very  question. 

(^)  1641  J.  Shuts  Sarah  ^  Hagar{i6^^)  151  We  have  but 
little  reason  to  expect,  that  God  should  gratifie  us  in  the 
very  individual  thing  that  we  desire.  1681  Dryden  Abs.  ^ 
Achit.  I.  61  Those  very  Jews  who  at  their  very  best  Their 
Humour  more  than  Loyalty  exprest  Now  wondred.  1705 
.Stanhope  Paraphr.  III.  566  Each  are  continually  intent 
upon  that  very  thing,  to  which  Each  are  respectively 
appointed.  1780  Mirror  No.  09,  The  supposition,  that 
this  is  the  very  character  which  Shakespeare  meant  to  allot 
him.  1796  Jane  Austen  Pride  9f  Prej.  x.  Seeking  the 
acquaintance  of  some  of  those  very  people,  against  whom 
his  pride  had  revolted.  1857  Buckle  Hist.  Civiliz.  I.  i.  6 
They.. take  for  granted  the  very  question  at  issue.  1891 
Latv  Times  XC.  463/1  The  contents  of  the  deed  were 
falsely  stated  by  the  very  person  who  ought  to  have 
advised  her  on  such  legal  matters. 

O.  Of  words :  Exactly  corresponding  to  those  of 
an  original  or  previous  statement. 

1598  [see  bj.  1778  Jefferson  Aiitobiog.  App.,  Wks._i859 
I.  146  Preserving,  however,  the  very  words  of  the  established 
law.  1838-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  II.  u.  L  857.  51  He  has 
neglected  to  quote  the  very  words  of  his  authorities.  1865 
KiNcsLEV  Ilereiv.  xv,  I  said  it,  I  said  it.  Those  were  my 
very  words ! 

d.  The  very  things  the  thing  exactly  suitable  or 
requisite. 

i7<S8 Sterne 5m/.  Journ.,  Moutreuil{i-j7S}l .  oolt  occurred 
to  me  that  that  was  the  very  thing.  i8os  Mrs.  J.  West 
Infidel  Father  II.  123  This  behaviour  was  certainly  the 
very  thing.  1868  Newman  Let.  in  The  Month  July  (190^) 
66,  I  am  both  surprised  and  glad  at  your  news. . .  I  think  it 
is  the  very  thing  for  you. 

B.  adv.  + 1.  Truly,  really,  genuinely ;  in  or 
with  truth  or  reality  ;  truthfully.  Obs. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  333.  I  dewoutly  awowe,  \iat  verray 
l>es  halden.  Soberly  to  do  pe  sacrafyse  when  I  schat  .saue 
wort>e.  C137S  Cursor  M.  22973  (Fairf,),  Bot  mani  man  |>at 
wele  can  rede  vnderstandis  no;t  al  verray  quat  ^e  vale  of 
losaphat  is  to  say.  £'1384  Chaucer  //.  P'ame  11,  571  It.. 
hath  so  very  hys  lykenes  That  spack  the  word,  c  1440  Bone 
Florence  1928  The  abbas,  and  odur  nonnes  by,  Tolde  hyt 
full  openlye.  That  hyt  was  so  verraye.  c  1485  Drgby  Myst. 
(1882)  II.  357  The  compyler  here-of  shuld  translat  veray  so 
holy  a  story. 

+  b.  Qualifying  an  adj.  or  pa,  pple.   Obs» 

Not  always  clearly  distinguishable  from  next, 

1387  Tbkvisa  ///^</«(  (Roils)  V.  329  But  for  he  was  verray 
repentaunt  he  was  excited  for  l>e  fey.  14*3  Jas.  I  Kingis 
Q.  clxix,  01  verray  sely  wrech,  I  se  wele  by  thy  dedely 


coloure  pale.  Thou  art  to  feble  of  thy-self  to  streche  Vpon 
my  quhele.  £^1450  in  Aungier  Syon  C1840)  335  None  schal 
be  ouer  skypped  in  any  wyse  for  any  suche  chaunge,  withe 
oute  a  very  resonable  cause,  c  1489  Caxton  Somies  0/ 
Aymon  \\\\.  191  Two  thousand  knyghtes. .,  all  yonge  men 
of  pryme  berde,  whiche  were  very  frenshe.  1529  More 
Dyaloge  \\\.  Wks.  244/1  Both  those  tonges  ti.e.  Greek  and 
Latin]  wer  as  verye  vulgare  as  ours,  c  1593  in  Spalding 
Club  Misc.  I.  s  Your  Maiestie  and  the  consell  hes  to  Judg 
gif  thay  be  lauchful,  and  uerray  qualifiit. 

2.  In  a  high  degree  or  measure ;  to  a  great  ex- 
tent ;  exceedingly,  extremely,  greatly. 

Sometimes  emphasized  in  speaking,  and  italicized  in 
printing,  to  give  additional  force.    (Cf  4.) 

a.   Qualifying    positive   adjs.  (and    ppl.   adjs.) 
used  predicatively,  attributively,  or  absolutely. 

a.  C1470  Henry  IVallace  l  86  Erie  Patrik  than  till  Ber- 
weik  couth  persew ;  Ressawide  he  was  and  trastyt  werray 
trew.  1542  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  328  In  the  latine  it  hath 
a  veray  good  grace.  IS54~S  '"  Feuillerat  Rervls  Q.  Mary 
(1914)  173  Of  verey  fayer  quaint  &  strange  atiier.  i^oDaus 
tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  255  Machlin  (a  veraye  fayreTowne.. 
in  Brabant),  a  1578  Lindesav  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  4  To  pray  me  think  it  is  verray  necessarie. 

6.  a  1500-34  Cav.  Corp.  Christi  PI.  n.  513  Those  fowlys 
the  ar  full  far  fro  me  And  werie  yvill  for  me  to  fynde.  1530 
Palsgr.  327/2  Very  good ^ /or t  bon.  Ibid.  828/1  Very  farre, 
very  bye,  very  lowe,  etc.  a  1578  Lindesay  (Pitscottie) 
Chron,  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  317  The  said  pest  come  in  the 
towne  of  kirkcaldie  that  thair  deit  verrie  mony.  1588 
Knaresborough  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  169  My  father.. ys  a 
verye  old  man.  1600  J.  PoRY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  56  This  isle 
is  very  scarce  of  oile  and  of  corne.  Ibid.  iv.  224  Batha, 
whereof  now  there  remaine  but  very  few  ruines.  1661  Pr. 
Rupert  in  iiM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  V.  8  Tell 
him  that  [I]  am  very  glad  to  heere  of  his  recouvry.  1676-7 
Marvell  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  530  A  Bill  for  exporting 
Coals  free,  or  at  a  verj'easy  custome.  1709  Steele  Tatler 
No.  44  P  6,  I  have,  I  fear,  huddled  up  my  Discourse,  having 
been  very  busy.  1774  Goldsm.  Aa/.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  56 
They  lay  very  large  eggs,  .some  of  them  being  above  five 
inches  in  diameter.  1799  E.  Du  Bols  Piece  Family  Biog. 
III.  175  You  say  this  to  relieve  me,  and  'tis  very  kind  of 
you.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  304  An  intermittent  tendency 
was  also  i'tf?>  observable  in  some  instances,  1838  T.  Thom- 
son Ghent.  Org.  Bodies  580  A  soft  mass,.. very  soluble  in 
alcohol.  1856  Ld.  Granville  in  Life  (1905)  1.  211  Very 
few  of  our  Embassy  were  invited  \x.o  the  party].  x88o 
Disraeli  Endym,  Ixvii,  Cards  of  invitation  to  banquets  and 
balls  and  concerts, and  'very  earlies', 

b.  Qualifying  another  adverb. 

1448  Paston  Lett.  !.  76  Vere  hartely  your,  Molyns. 
1530  Palsgr,  814/1  Very  erly  in  the  mornyng,  au  plus 
fuatytt.  Ibid.  843/2  Very  gladly,  moult  voulentiers.  Very 
hardly,  a  Paynes. . .Very  seldome,  peu  sonutnt.  1x553 
Udall  Royster  D.  iv.  vi.  (Arb.)  70  But  very  well  I  wist  he 
here  did  all  in  scorne.  a  1578  Lindesav  (Pitscottie)  Chron. 
Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  22  The  gouernour  hard  thir  vordis  verrey 
plesandlie.  1630  B,  Jonson  New  Inn  Dram.  Pers.,  Sir 
Glorious  Tipto.. talks  gloriously  of  any  thing,  but  very 
seldom  is  in  the  right.  1664  Jeb.  Taylor  Dissuas.  Popery 
ii.  §8.  118  For  if  it  were  {.necessary],  very  extremely  few 
would  do  their  duty.  1691  tr.  Emilianne^s  Frauds  Rom. 
Monks  (ed.  3)  130  The  next  day  we  set  out  very  betimes  in 
the  Morning  towards  Mount  Alverne.  1711  Addison  Sped. 
No.  58  p  4  Several  Pieces  which  have  lived  very  near_  as 
long  as  the  Iliad  it  self.  1795  Gentl.  Mag.  543/1  Nonjuring 
clergymen  and  their  families  partook  very  largely  of  his 
benevolence.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  ifl.  510  Courts  of 
equity  would  do  very  ill  by  not  adopting  that  rule.  1835 
Uhe  Philos.  Maiiuf.  158  Ihe  spindles  should  revolve  very 
quickly  in  the  spinning  frame.  1867  Drake  Chr.  Schools 
II.  iii.  129  The  school  at  Sempringham  very  soon  became 
famous, 

c.  Qualifying  past  pples,  used  predicatively  or 
attributively :  ^  Very  much.  (See  Much  adv. 
I  c.)     Also  exceptionally  with  Hke  vb. 

The  correctness  of  this  usage,  which  has  been  prevalent 
from  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent.,  depends  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  participle  has  acquired  a  purely  adjectival  sense. 

1641  in  Nicolas  Priv.  Mem.  Dighy  (1827)  Introd.  p.  lix, 
At  which  the  good  Knight  seemed  very  discontented.  1664 
Extr.St.  P.  rel. Friends  in.  (1912)  215  Faber,  a  Jerman,.. 
being  a  very  suspected  person,  reather  of  crafty  principalis. 
1701  Addison  Dial.  Medals  ii.  (1726)  35  Many  very  valued 
pieces  of  French,  Italian,  and  English  appear  in  the  same 
dress  [i,  e.  dialogue].  1781  R.  Cumberland  /4«crf.  Painters 
(1787)  11.90,  I  was  a  very  interested  and  anxious  spectator. 
1791  W.  Roberts  Looker-on  No.  14  (1794)  I-  ^79  Betty., 
looked  very  pleased  at  several  passages.  1804  Syd.  Smith 
Mor.  Philos.  (1850)  54  A  very  over-rated  man.  x84a  Geo. 
Eliot  Li/e  in  Leit.^  Jrnls.  (1885)  L  112,  lam  becoming 
very  hurried.  1874  Dasent  Half  a  Life  III.  60,  I  should 
so  very  like  to  know  who  this  Mr.  Ball  and  his  daughter 
arc.  /*/'</.  J77  Her  foot  is  veryswollen.  1876-7 Gladstone 
Glean.  {iBjg)  I.  79  In  this  rather  confused  and  very  dis- 
appointed letter. 

d.  With  a  negative,  freq.  denoting  '  only  moder- 
ately ',  *  rather  un — '. 

X710  Swift  Jml.  to  Stella  31  Oct.,  Then  it  went  off,  • 
leaving  me  sickish,  but  not  very.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran*s 
Ohserv.  Surg.  (1771)  269  It  was  not  very  adherent  to  any 
other  Place  than  the  Coccyx,  a  187X  Grote  Eth.  Fragm. 
\.  (1876)  24  They  leave  them  unnoticed,  and  are  not  very 
willing  to  admit  them  in  their  full  extent  at  all. 

3.  In  purely  intensive  use.  a.  Emphasizing 
superlatives,  esp.  best,  last^  next. 

t  Also  with  virtual  superlatives,  as  principal. 

1567  Drant  Horace,  Ep.  vii.  D  iij.  He  will  see  the.  .wyth 
the  swallowe  verye  firste  that  cummes  into  that  place.  X654 
Gataker  Disc.  Apol.  17  This  fel  out  to  be  the  verie  next 
day  after  Qeen  Elizabeths  decease.  1664  Extr,  St.  P. 
ret.  Friends  w.  (1911)  188  A  greater  meeting,  .at  her  house 
then  ever,  the  very  next  Sunday  after  the  Sessions.  X684 
Scanderbeg  Redw.  vi.  142  The  City  was  now  reduc'd  to  the 
very  last  Extremity.  X717  Attirbosy  Serm.,  i  Pet.  ii.  3i 
(1734)  I.  vi.  163  How  then  should  the  very  Best  of  us.. 


VERY. 

expect.. to  be  free  from  them?  1753  Miss  Collier  Art 
Torment.^  Gtn,  Ruits  (181 1)  109  If  you  know  yourself  to  be 
of  some  consequence,  althougn  not  the  very  principal  per- 
son of  the  party.  1767  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  ix.  xxx,  In  the 
very  next  pa^e.  1S49MACAULAY  Hist,Eng.\\\,  I.  3oSThree 
of  the  very  nchest  subjects  in  England.  18^  Barisg-Gould 
Wertwohxs  v.  53  Whenever  they  stray  in  the  very  least. 
1891  E.  Reeves  Ho/nrward  Bound  143  You  have  missed 
tlu  very  best  thing  in  Kandy. 

b.  Denoting  and  emphasizing  absolute  identity 
or  difTerence,  esp.  \i\iS\^  same  ox  opposite, 

?aisoo  Chtsier  PL  (Shaks.  Soc)  215  It  is  the  vereye 
same  (blind  man].  154J  Udall  Erasvi.  Afio^h.  i.  Socrates 
■  §86eiij,  Plato, ..  whiche  in  rebukyng  bym  [Socrates]  did 
committe  the  veraye  selfe  same  faulte,  that  he  rebuked. 
x6oi  Shaks.  Aifs  IK  11.  iii,  29  That's  it,  I  would  haue  said, 
the  verie  same.  i66aj.  Davies  tr.  Oiearius  Voy.  Ambass. 
182  That  which  happen'd  on  the  very  same  day  the  year 
before.  1711  Addison  S/>ect.  No.  44  f  6  Whose  Murther  he 
would  revenge  in  the  very  same  Place  where  it  was  com. 
mitted.  1781  [see  Selfsame  a.  ij.  1833  I.  Taylor  Fanat. 
i.  7  The  very  same  spirit  of  kindness  which  shouW  rule  us 
in  the  performance  of  a  task  such  as  the  one  now  in  band. 
183S  T.  Mitchell  Acham.  of  Aristoph,  690  fwie.,  The  very 
opposite  word  was  of  course  expected. 

■f-  o.  With  advs.  of  time,  place,  or  manner : 
Exactly,  precisely,  just ;   =  Even  adv.  6.  Obs. 

(a)  1530  Palsgr.  8o8/i  Ev>*n  very  now,  tout  /yn  ntayn- 
tenant,  a  1553  Udall  Roister  Z>.  iv.  vi.  (Arb.)  70  T. 
Trusty,  But  when  gost  thou  for  him?  M.  Mery.  That  do 
I  very  nowe.  a  1555  Philpot  Exatit.  ^  If^n't.  (Parker  Soc.) 
334  It  is  possible  some  part  of  the  Church  for  a  time  to  be 
deceived  when,  .they  have  a  zeal  of  the  truth,,  .yea,  very 
then  when  they  err,  and  plunge  into  any  vice  or  sin.  1644 
Maxwell  Prrrog.  Chr.  Kings  74  If  we  alleadge  Ignatius, 
it  is  to  be  feared  he'l  fare  no  better,  for  a  great  Scholar.. 
hath  very  now  rejected  all  we  have  of  him.  1645  Quarles 
SoL  RecoJtt.  VUL  41  Did  not  that  voice,  that  voted  Wisdome 
vain  But  very  now,  now  cry  it  up  again? 

(^J  "53°  Palsgr.  823/2  Very  here,  very  ther,  droit  cy, 
droit  la.  x6ia  Tmo  Nolle  A^  v.  iv.  115  In  this  place  first 
you  fought :  ev'n  very  here  1  sundred  you. 

(r)  a  159a  Greene  Aipkonsus  n.  ii,  What  newes  is  this? 
and  is  it  very  so?  Is  our  Alphonsus  yet  in  humane  state? 
163a  Sanderson  Serm.  98  Very  so  ought  we  to  conceiue  the 
meaning  of  the  vniversall  particle  '  Every  man  *. 

4.  Repeated  in  order  to  convey  greater  emphasis. 

X649  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  128,  I  have  a  verry  verry 
great  jealousy  Lord  Digby  will  be  left  in  the  lurch.  1653 
Walton  Angler  137  He  [the  salmonj  is  very,  very  seldom 
observed  to  bite  at  a  Minnow,  .and  not  oft  at  a  fly.  X7» 
De  Foe  Plague  (1896)  46  It  was  indeed  very,  very,  very 
dreadful.  1807  Sir  R.  W11.SON  Prru.  Diary  13  July  (1862) 
II.  317  The  retribution  may  be  just  but  it  is  very  very 
severe.  i8a^  T.  Hook  Sayvigs  Ser.  il  Man  0/ Many  Fr. 
I.  306, '  I  think  him  pleasant,  and  handsome,  and  — .'  '  Oh  ! 
verj',  very,'  said  George.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  iii.  Oh  !  I 
see. . ;  negus  too  strong  here— liberal  landlord — very  foolish 

-very. 
t  C.  sb.  Truth,  verity.  Obs.-^ 

tifi*  WvcLip  Rom.  Prol.fThes  reuokith  the  apostle  to  the 
verrey  [1388  treuthe]  and  the  gospels  bileue. 

+  D.  Forj  zftf  or  tnio  vety,  -=  Truly,  verily,  Obs, 

j$..  Smyth  9f  his  Dattu  52  in  Hazl.  E.  P.P.  III.  203,  I 
am  mayster  of  all,  That  smyteth  with  hamer  or  mall,  And 
so  may  thov  me  call,  I  tell  the  for  ueray.  c  1550  Rolland 
Crt.  I^enus  11.  96  Terpsichore  [the]  fift  is  callit  in  verray. 
/did.  772  Ane  messinger  said  scho,  into  verray  Thair  erandis 
gais,  baith  nicht  and  als  be  day. 

tVery(e.  Obs,—^  (Meaning  obscure  ;  occurring 
only  as  part  of  a  charm.) 

c:i386  Chaucer  Miller's  T.  299  Ihesu  Crist  and  seint 
Benedight  Blesse  this  hous  from  euery  wikked  wight  For 
nyghtes  uerye  \v.rr.  very(e,  verie,  verray]  the  white  pater 
noster. 

Very(e,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Waky  v.,  Weart  a., 
WoEBT  V,  Veryen,  southern  ME.  var.  Ferry  v. 
Veryly,  obs.  form  of  Verily  adv.  Veryn, 
obs.  variant  of  Fern  sb.^  Verynes,  obs.  Sc.  f. 
Weariness.  Verynesse :  see  Verixess,  Very- 
Bimilar,  obs  f.  Verisimilar  a. 

Ver^ete,  southern  ME.  var.  Forget  v. 

t  Verzine.    Obs.  rare»  Also  versine.    =  next. 

1558  Warde  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  90  A  pounde  of  Verzine  or 
Brasyl  cutte  in  pieces.  1599  Hakluvt  Voy.  II,  i.  218 
Santfob,  Marsine,  Versine,  Porcelane  of  China. 

11  VerziuOi  Obs.  rare.  Also  Yerzina.  [It.] 
Brazil-wood. 

('SSS  ^OK,H  Decades  (Arb.)  80  None  other  trees  then  bra- 
sile,  whiche  the  Italians  caule  Verzino.\  1588  T.  Hickock 
tr.  C.  Frederick's  Vo^.  23  b,  In  whose  harbour  euerie  yere 
there  ladeth  some  Shippes  with  Verzina,  Nypa,and  Benta- 
min.  1599  HAKLtJVT  i^oy.  II.  i.  229  There  goeth  another 
ship  for  the  said  Captaine  of  Malacca  to  Sion,  to  lade 
Verzino. 

Ves,  obs.  Sc,  form  of  was  :  see  Be  v, 

Vesage,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Visage. 

Vesalian  (v/s^-lian),  a.  [f.  the  name  of  the 
lielgian  anatomist  Andreas  Vesalius  (1514-64).] 

L  Connected  with  anatomical  researches. 

In  quot.  with  reference  to  body-snatching. 

1870  H.  Lonsdale  Life  R.  Knox  65  The  students,  .set  out 
on  Vesalian  crusades,  and  succeeded  beyond  expectation. 

2.   Vesalian  foramen^  vein  :  (see  quots.), 

1891  Cent.  Diet.  s.y..  The  Vesalian  foramen  (foramen 
Vesalii)  of  the  sphenoid  bone  (a  small  venous  opening),  zgos 
Hughes''  Man.  Pract.  Anat.  III.  188  The  Vesalian,  an 
emissary  vein  from  the  cavernous  sinus,  which,  however,  is 
only  occasionally  present.  1913  Dorland's  Med.  Diet. 
1040/2  Vesalian  vein^  a  vessel  which  connects  the  pterygoid 
plexus  with  the  cavernous  sinus. 

llVesania  (v^s^'-nia).  Path.  [L.  vesdnia^  f. 
vesanus  mad,  f,  ve-  not  +  sdnus  sane^]     Mental  de- 
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rangement,  esp.  of  a  particular  type  (see   quot. 

1857)- 

[1693  tr.  Blancarcts  Phys,  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Vesania,  Madness 
from  lx>ve.  c  1793  Encyct.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XI.  282  Order  IV. 
Vesanix.]  x8oo  tr.  Cullen's  Nosology  130  note.  For  who 
would  consider  ..  any  other  Hallucinatio  or  Morositas, 
which  do  not  depend  on  the  judgment,  as  a  Vesania?  i8ao 
Good  Nosology  278  Parr.. makes  Vesania  tlie  genus,  and 
arranges  melancholia,  mania,  and  even  oneirodynia  as  sepa- 
rate species  under  it.  1857  Dusglison  Diet.  Med.  Sci. 
964/2  Vesania,  madness ;  derangement  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties,  without  coma  or  fever. 

Vesa'Uic,  a.  Path,  [f.  L.  vt'sdn~us  insane  + 
-ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  vesania. 

1899  Alibutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  196  This  includes  eight 
types  [of  mental  disease],  namely  i.  vesanic  type. 

t  Vesa'nous,  a,    [ad.  L.  vesanus.']    (See  quot.) 

1656  Blount  G/cjj(>i,'-n  tfollowing  Cooper),  VesanouSfXtia^dt 
wood,  furious,  out  of  his  wit,  cruel,  outragious. 

Vesar,  obs.  f.  Visou.  Vesatour,  obs.  Sc.  var. 
Visitor.  Vescel,  Vesohale,  -all,  -el,  obs.  ff. 
Vessel  sb,"^    Ve8oh(e,  obs.  Sc.  varr.  Wash  v. 

f  Ve*8CUlent,  a.  Obs,—°  [a.d.  med.L.  vesculenl- 
us  (full  of  dainties,  f.  L.  vescus  small,  dainty), 
associated  with  L.  vesci  to  feed.]    (See  quots.) 

1656  Blount  Glossogr..  Vesculent,  apt  to  eat  or  feed.  1658 
Phillips,  Vesculent,  to  be  eaten,  fit  for  food. 

Vese,  ME.  var,  Vease  0^5^.  and  Feeze  z^.l;  obs. 
var.  VizY  V.  Sc,  Veseal,  obs.  f.  Vessel  sb.'^ 
Veaelr,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Visor.  Vesen,  southern 
ME.  var.  Feeze  z/.i  Veshel(l,  obs.  Sc.  ff. 
Vessel  sb.^ 

tVesiar.  Sc.  Obs.  [{.  vesy  Nizx  v.]  An  in- 
spector.    So  t  Vesiater.   Obs. 

ta  1500  Aberdeen  Reg.  (Jam.),  Cerciouris,  vesiaris.  1517 
Burgh  Rec.  Edin.  (1B69)  I.  167  Vesiater  and  serchare  of 
the  skynnis.  .within  the  said  burgh. 

II  Vesica  (v/ssi'ka),  [L.  vesica^  a  bladder, 
blister.] 

1.  Anat.  A  bladder. 

Rarely  used  exc.  with  defining  term,  esp.  v.  naiatoria  or 
V.  -urinaria. 

[1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Vesica,  the  Blad- 
der, an  hollow  membranaceous  Part,  wherein  any  Liquor 
that  is  to  be.excerned,  is  contained.]  1706  Phillips  (ed. 
Kersey),  Vesica^  a  Bladder.  [Hence  in  Bailey,  etc.]  1859 
Mavne  Expos,  Lex. 

1 2.  A  copper  vessel  used  in  distilling.   Obs, 

1683  Salmon  Doron  Medicum  i.  21  Put  a  quarter  of  the 
infusion.. into  a  vesica  and  powre  on  more  rain  or  river 
water.  16^  —  Bate''s  Dispens.  (1713)  12/2  You  may 
either  distil  in  a  Copper  Vesica,.. or.. in  a  Glass  Body. 
1704  J.  Harris  Lex,  Techn.  I,  Vesica,.. the  large  Copper 
Body  Tinned  within-side,  which  is  commonly  used  in  Dis- 
tillation of  Ardent  Spirits,  xyia  tr.  Pojuet's  Hist.  Drugs 
I.  126  Put  ail  the  Matter  into  a  Copper  Vesica,  tinn'd 
within.  X718  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Distillation,  Odoriferous 
Plants.. are  dislill'd  by  the  Cucurbite,  or  Vesica. 

3.  Vesica  piscis  (also  piscium^  a  pointed  oval 
figure,  the  sides  of  which  are  properly  parts  of  two 
equal  circles  passing  through  each  other  at  their 
centres,  freq.  employed  as  an  architectural  feature 
and  by  early  artists  as  an  aureole  enclosing  figures 
of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  etc. 

The  reason  for  the  name  (fish's  or  fishes'  bladder)  is  dis- 
puted :  see  quot.  1813. 

1809  T.  Kerrich  in  Archaeol.  (1812)  XVI.  313  [A  figure] 
formed  by  two  equal  circles,  cutting  each  other  in  their 
centers...  We  are  told  that  it  was  called  Vesica  Piscis.  1813 
J.  S.  Hawkins  Gothic  Archil.  244  Vesica  piscium  cannot, 
therefore,  signify  a  fish's  bladder,  but  a  bladder,  which 
when  filled  with  wind,  would  be  in  the  form  of  a  fish.  x8ao 
T.  Kerrich  \x\.  Archaeol.  XIX.  353  Observations  on  the  Use 
of  the  mysterious  Figure,  called  Vesica  Piscis,  in  the  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  Gothic  Architecture. 
1B45  Parker  Gloss.  Archit.  (ed.  4)  I.  399  Vesica  piscis,  a 
name  applied  by  Albert  Durer  to  a  pointed  oval  figure  [etc.]. 
^1878  Sir  G.  Scott  Led.  Archit.  I.  v.  189  Their  heads 
[sc.  of  the  two  portals  of  Ely]  were  formerly  filled  with  the 
Vesica  Piscis. 

attrib.  1884  //«/*,  Did.  s.v..  Vesica  piscis  Seal,  Wimborne 

Minster.     1901  Athenxutn  16  Nov,  667/2  A  Vesica  Piscis 

window  of  unusual  character  at  Millom  Church,  Cumberland. 

b.  ellipt.  in  tl^s  sense.     Also  attrib.  and  Comb. 

i8ao  T.  Kerrich  in  Archaeol.  XIX.  361  The  precise  form 
of  the  Vesicawhich  was  used.  xZa^'^xc.vmk^  Styles  Archit. 
App.  p.  xxxvi,  A  figure  standing  in  a  shallow  niche,  holding 
a  vesica,  probably  intended  to  represent  the  Trinity.  1878 
M'^ViTTiE  ChiHst  Ch.  Cathedr.  68  The  figures  are  combined 
in  vesica-shaped  medallions.  1907  Times  Lit.  Suppl.  25 
Jan.  30/2  The  very  beautiful  vesica  form . .  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prevailing  taste  for  the  pointed  arch,  and  the 
fashion  for  the  vesica  in  architecture. 

Vesical  (ve-sikal),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  vesicat-is, 
f.  L.  vesica:  see  prec.  and  -al.  So  F.  vhical 
(i6th  cent.),  Pg.  vesical^  It.  vessicak.] 

1,  Of  or  pertaining  to,  formed  in,  the  urinary 
bladder. 

vj^  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVIII.  45  The  specimen..,  which 
was  said  to  be  a  vesical  calculus  of  a  horse.  1857  Miller 
Eleni,  Chem.,  Org.  711  Urine,  .always  contains  a  little 
vesical  mucus,  together  with  some  other  ill-defined  azotised 
principles. 

b.  spec,  in  Anat.  of  various  appendages  of  the 
bladder  (see  quots.). 

1831  R.  Knox  CloguefsAnat.  511  Vesical  Nerves.  These 
nerves  vary  in  number,  and  are  irregularly  interlaced. 
1835-6  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  388/2  The  pelvic  and  vesical 
fasciae.  1840  E.  \Vilson  Anat.  Vade  M.  (1842)  348  The 
vesical  and  prostatic  plexus  is  an  important  plexus  of  veins 
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which  surrounds  the  neck  and  base  of  the  bladder  and  pros* 
tate  gland.  1881  Mivart  Cat  21^  Amongst  theni  we  have 
the  superior  vesical  [branch],  which  goes  to  the  side  cf  the 
bladder. 

c.  Path.  Affecting  or  occurring  in  the  urinary 
bladder. 

1846  G.  E.  Dav  tr.  Simon^s  Anim.  Chem.  II.  183  When 
mucus  b  separated  in  large  quantity  (as  in  vesical  catarrh). 
1859  R.  F.  buRTON  Centr.  A/r.  in  yml.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX. 
61  .'\  violent  cough  and  vesical  irritation.  1876  Gross  Dts. 
Bladder,  etc.  82  Of  the  causes  of  vesical  neuralgia  very  little 
is  known.  1888  Dolghtv  Arabia  Deserta  I.  527,  I  found 
the  women  lying  on  the  ground  far  gone  in  a  vesical  disease. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  a  vesica  ;    pointedly  oval. 

1865  Reader  No.  121.  462/2  Seals. .of  vesical  shape.  1880 
Archseol,  Cant.  XIII.  72  The  circular  boss  or  knob,  and 
the  elliptical  or  vesical  shape,  are  seen  upon  the  jewels  in 
the  cover  of  the  celebrated  Durham  Gospels  of  St.  Cuthbert. 

Vesicant  (vesikant),  sb.  and  a.  Med,  [ad. 
mod.L.  vesicant-^  vesicans^  pres.  pple.  of  vesicare : 
see  next  and  -ant.  So  F.  vhicanty  Pg.  vesicantej 
It.  vessicante.'] 

A.  sb.  An  application  employed  to  raise  blisters ; 
a  vesicatory. 

1661  LovELL  Hist.  Aniur.  ^  Min.  ^59  Vesicants.  Simple. 
Roots,ofthapsia,and  pellitoryof  Spaine.  Seeds, of  mustard. 
1836  Peuny  Cycl.  VI.  249/1  The  terebinthinate  solution 
may  be  used  as  a  most  efficacious  vesicant.  1871  Garrod 
Mat.  Med.  (^.  3)  417  The  pustulants  induce  a  still  deeper 
action,  and  are  sometimes  of  greater  value  than  vesicants. 

B.  adj.  Causing,  efficacious  in  producing,  blis- 
ters ;  vesicatory. 

i8a6  KiRBV  &  Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  xlviii.  468  There  appears 
no  particular  affinity  between  the  Predaceous  and  Vesicant 
beetles.  iSsy  Henfrev  Elem.  Bot.  §  ^i\  Polygonum  Hydro- 
piper,  a  common  native  weed,  is  very  acrid,  even  vesicant 
when  fresh.  1864  Garrod  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  2)  54  It  is  astrin- 
gent, irritant,  vesicant,  or  even  escharotic,  according  to  the 
mode  of  its  application. 

Vesicate  (ve-sik^'l),  v.  Chiefly  J/^(/.  [f.  ppl. 
stem  of  mod.L.  vesicare-.  see  Vesica  and  -ate.] 

1.  trans.  To  cause  to  rise  m  a  blister  or  blisters; 
to  raise  blisters  on  (the  skin,  etc.). 

1657  G.  Stakkev  Helmont's  Vind.  173  He  will  perhaps 
apply  pigeons  or  the  like  to  the  feet  or  vesicate  the  external 
members  for  revulsion  sake.  1676  Wiseman  Surg.  Treat. 
VI.  viii.  435  Celsus  proposes,  that.. the  externall  Parts  be 
vesicated,  to  make  more  powerfull  Revulsion  from  within. 
i7»o  (^uiNCY  tr.  Hodges'*  Loimologia  189  The  Parts  thus 
vesicated  were  never  suffered  to  heal  till  the  Malignity  of 
the  Disease  was  spent.  1753  Phil.  Trans.  XLVIII.  149  If 
..this  bark  is  stripped  off  with  their  teeth,  it  inflames  and 
vesicates  their  lips  and  gums. 

b.  In  pa.  pple*    Covered  with,  converted  into, 

blisters. 

1676  Wiseman  Surg.  Treat,  i.  vi.  38^  I  saw  [the  arm] 
swelled,  the  Cuticula  vesicated,  and  shining  with  a  burning 
heat  ofa  citron  colour.  1802  Jennek /?/i/r.  Vaccine  I noeula- 
^/(j«  (1884)  59  A  little  red  spot  will  appear  on  the  third  day . . 
which . .  becomes  perceptibly  vesicated.  1899  A  Ubutt's  Syst. 
Med.  VIII.  482  Outbursts  of  persistent  wheaMike  forma* 
tions,  sometimes  vesicated. 

2.  absol.  To  produce  blisters. 

1809  Phil.  Trans.  XCIX.  343  The  fluid  effused  by  vesi- 
cating withcantharides.  1816  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (ed._2) 
I.  315  In  America  the  Lyita  cinerea  and  vittata..zxt.  said 
to  vesicate  more  speedily  and  with  less  pain.  1843  ^'  J- 
Graves  SyU.  Clin.  Med.  xiL  133  Blisters  [applied]  would 
be  doubtful,  and  the  probability  was  that  the  patient  would 
sink  before  they  vesicated.  1864  Garrod  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  2) 
41  Liquorammoniacfortior.  .will  vesicate  rapidly,  ifevapora- 
lion  is  prevented. 

!      3.  intr.  To  become  blistered. 

^899  J.  Hutchinson's  Arch.  Surg.  X.  120  It  (i.e.  an 
eruption]  consists  of  erythematous  patches  which  vesicate 

!    at  their  borders  and  spread. 

'      Hence  Ve'sicated ///.  a.,  Vesicating  vbl.  sb, 
(also  attrib^  and  ///.  a. 

In  quot.  1703  app.  meaning  'having  large  air-cells':  cf. 
Vesiculated  a. 

1703  Phil,  Trans.  XXIII.  1393  The  Lungs  of  these  Water 
Lizards  being  *vesicaled,  and  not  vesiculated.  1806  Med. 
yrnl.  XV.  44  Blistering  plasters  were  applied,  and  the  vesi- 
cated parts  treated  as  above.  1843  R.  J.  Graves  Syst.  Clin. 
Med.  IX.  102  note.  Dressing  the  vesicated  surface  with  the 
French  blistering  paper.  1663  Boyi.e  Use/.  Exp.  Nat. 
Philos.  II.  ii.  61  The  Chirurgion,  unknown  to  me,  made  use 
of  Cantharides,  among  other  ingredients  of  his  "vesicating 
piaister.  1771  T.  Percival  Ess.  (1777)  1.  196  Neither  mus* 
tard,..nor  any  other  vesicating  stimulus  but  cantharides, 
excite  this  complaint.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  VI.  249/1  A  yellow 
viscid  matter,  .which  has  no  vesicating  power.  x87a  T.  G. 
Thomas  Dis.  Women  297  There  are  two  preparations  of 
vesicating  collodion. 
Vesication  (vesik^jan).  Med,  [ad.  mod.L, 
vesicatio,  noun  of  action  from  vesicare :  see  prec. 
So  F.  visication  (i6th  cent.),  Pg.  vesicafdo^  Sp. 
vejigacion,     Cf.  Vesiculation.] 

1,  The  result  of  blistering  or  of  rising  in  blisters ; 
a  blister  or  group  of  these. 

1543TRAHERON  Vigo's  Chirurg.  11.  xi.  25This..appayseth 
the  paine,  and  purgeth  the  vesication  or  bladerynge  and 
inflation.  1676  Wiseman  Surg,  Treat,  i.  iii.  23,  I  applied 
a  Pledgit  of  basilicon  upon  it,  and  dressed  the  Vesications 
with  unguent,  tutiae.  i72oQui\'cv  ir.  Hodges'  Loimologia 
1 10  Those  poisonous  Vesications  called  Blains.  1769  E« 
Bancroft  Guiana  105  These  leaves  are  also  applied  to 
vesications,  to  promote  a  copious  discharge.  1785  C.  Kite 
in  Med.  Commnn.  II.  47  A  small  vesication  appeared  on  the 
navel.  1813  J.  Thomson  Led.  Injiam.  595  The  early  open- 
ing of  the  vesications  will,  .not  occasion  pain,  1861  Hulmb 
tr.  Moquin-Tandon  ii.  iv.  i.  236  The  stinging  apparatus  of 
the   Medusx..may  even  give  rise   to  vesications.     1899 
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AllbuWs  Syst,  Med,  VIII.  466  In  exceptional  cases  vesica-    : 
tions  are  produced. 

2.  The  formation  or  development  of  blisters; 
the  action  or  fact  of  blistering. 

x7§3  Phil.  Trans.  XLVIII.  325  An  enlargement  of  the 
eyelids,  and  vesication  of  the  tunica  conjunctix>a.  1807 
Med.  Jrnl.  XVII.  320  A  complete  vesication  had  taken 
place  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  metatarsal  hones.  1843 
R.  J.  Graves  Syst,  Clin.  Mf-d.  vii.  85  They  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  applying  a  large  blister,  leaving  it  on  until  it  pro- 
duces full  vesication.  1864  Gabrod  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  2)  335 
Vesication  is  also  made  use  of  on  account  of  its  revulsive 
action  in  internal  congestions,  as  of  the  head,  &c. 

Vesicatory  (ve-siktr'tari,  vesi-katari),  sb.  and  a. 
Med,  [ad.  med.  or  early  mod.L.  vesicatortus, 
-orium  (whence  F.  vSsicaioiret  It.  vessuatoriOf  Pg. 
vesicatorio,  Sp.  vejigatorio) ,  f.  L.  vesica :  see 
Vesicate  v,  and  -oby.] 

A.  sb,  A  sharp  irritating  ointment,  plaster,  or 
other  application  for  causing  the  formation  of  a    j 
blister  or  blisters  on  the  skin  ;    =  Blister  sb,  3.        \ 

Very  frequent  from  c  1650  to  c  1780 ;  now  somewhat  rare.     ' 
1604  F.  Heri.ng  Mod.  Dejence  18  Vesicatorys  to  be  ap.     , 
plied  neere  vnto  the  most  principall  Part.   1655  Culpepper,     j 
etc,  Riverius  x.  vii.  32  You  must    apply  a  Vesicatory  to 
the  forepart  of  the  head.     1676  T.  DEGARKNCiEREsCtfr/^/sS     j 
Carrying  in  his  pocket  a  vesicatory  made  of  cantharides. 
170^  F.  Fuller  Med.  Gymn.  (1711)  38  It  can't  be  done  by     ' 
Vesicatories  without  some  Pain.  175J  Phil.  Trans.  XLVI  I. 
504  These  were  blistered  sUzhtly,  by  means  of  a  small  vesi. 
catory.     1803  Med.  yrtil.  X.  310  A  vesicatory  applied  to 
the  affected  part,  constantly  relieved  the  pain,  and  produced 
the  desired  effect.     1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  7  The 
leaves  of  Knowltonia  vesicatoria  are  used  as  vesicatories  in 
Southern  Africa.     1875  H.  C.  Wood   Therap.  (1879)  561 
Epispastics,  vesicatories,  or,  more  colloquially,  blisters. 

B.  adj.  Of  the  nature  of  a  vesicant ;  capable  of, 
characterized  by,  raising  blisters.  ' 

s6ii  WooDALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  173  The  use  of 
Vesicatory  medicines ;    namely,    Cantharides    in    painfull     I 
swolne  limbs.     1663  Boyle  use/.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  n.  ii.     j 
43  If  you  duly  perpend  what  I  lately  mentioned,  of  the 
transmutation  of  water  into  hot  and  vesicatory  substances. 
1817  KiRBY  &  Sp.  Eiitomol.  II.  227  The  vesicatory  beetles     \ 
.  .are  not  improbably  defended  from  their  assailants  by  the 
remarkable  quality.. that  distinguishes  them.    1813-7  Good 
Study  Med.  (1829)  I.  59  The  cerambyx  tfiosc/iaius,  which     1 
possesses  a  vesicatory  power  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the     ' 
fytta.      x8^  Rep.  U.  S.  Cominissioiter  Agric.  (18^)    102 
Many  of  these  beetles  [sc,*Vif/tf/d^I  possess  strong  vesicatory 
powers.  i 

Vesicle  (ve*sik*l).    Also  6, 8  vesaiole.    [ad.  F.    I 

visicule,  or  L.  y^jfcw/a  Vesicola.]  | 

1.  a.  Attat.  and  Zoo!,  A  small  bladder-like  vessel 
in  an  animal  body ;  a  cavity  or  cell  with  a  mem-    | 
branous  integument ;  a  small  sac  or  cyst.  | 

Freq.  with  defining  terms,  as  blood-^  food-,  germinal^    1 
seminalyunthilicalvesicles',  seealsoGRAAFiAN,  Purkinjeav.     ^ 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  v.  64  The  intrels,  which  receiue 
the  dryer  excrement,  as  the  Vcssicle  of  Choler.  1607  Walk-  ; 
iNGTON  Opt.  Glass  ix.  103  Those  men  which  want  the  vesicle 
of  choloT,  are  both  strong  and  couragious.  1664  Power 
Exp.  Philos.  r.  4  If  you  divide  the  Bee  near  the^  neck,  you 
shall  see  the  heart  beat  most  lively,  which  is  a  white 
pulsing  vesicle.  1691  Ray  Creation  11.  (1692)  63  That  the 
Lungs  should  be  made  up  of  such  innumerable  Air-pipes  and 
Vesicles  interwoven  with  Blood  Vessels  in  order  to  purific, 
ferment,  or  supply  the  sanguineous  Mass  with  Nitro-aerial 
Particles.  \^\'^Q,HV.s%\MtMAnai.\.\.  ^1726)  12  The  marrow 
in  the  larger  cells  is  also  contained  in  their  membranous 
vesicles.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  il  156  The 
vesicles,  that  go  to  form  the  brain.  17^  M.  Baillie  Morb. 
Anat.  (1807)  390  The  small  vesicles  which  make  a  part  of 
the  natural  structure  of  the  ovaria.  1843  R.  J.  Graves  Syst. 
Clin.  Med.  xxii.  260  These  cells  may  be  represented  as 
so  many  minute  vesicles.  1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life 
Introd.  p.  xxxvi.  The  brain  [of  Amphioxu^l  consists  of  three 
primary  vesicles. 

Como.  1870  Rolliston  Anim.  Life  155  Contractile  Poiian 
vesicle-like  sacs  are  developed. 
b.  Similarly  in  Bot, 

1670  Phil.  Trans.  V.  1176  There  are  found  many  leaves  of 
other  trees,  on  which  grow  Vesicles,  or  small  baggs.  1673 
Grew  Anai.  Trunks  i.  i.  83  \  simple,  white,  and  close 
Parenchyma  or  Barque ;  made  up  of  Vesicles . .  hardly  visible 
without  a  Glass.  1760  J.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  in.  v.  (1765)183 
Pappaiose,  nipplyt  when  it  is  covered  with  Vesicles,  little 
Bladders.  1766  Compl.  Farmer  s.v.  Vegetation^  All  the 
roots  becoming  longer,  put  forth  new  branches  out  of  their 
sides,  the  second  leaf  withers,  and  its  vesicles  are  emptied. 
183a  Lindley  Introd.  Bot,  158  This  third  envelope  always 
begins  by  being  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue, ..and  generally 
finishes  by  becoming  a  vesicle.  1882  Vines  Sachs^  Bot.  59 
The  older  hj-pothesis  of  a  deposition  of  new  layers  from 
within  presupposes  that  the  starch-grains  were  at  first 
hollow  vesicles. 

o.  Physics,  A  minute  babble  or  spherule  of 
liquid  or  vapour,  esp.  one  of  those  composing  a 
cloud  or  fog. 

1731  Miller  Card,  Diet.  s.v.  Dew,  The  thin  Vesicles 
of  which  Vapours  consist.  Ibid.,  The  Warmth  ..  forms 
those  Vesicles  that  are  specifically  lighter  than  the  Air. 
1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  ^  Exp.  Philos.  IV.  Hi.  446  Clouds 
are  composed  of  a  mafs  of  vesicles  like  soap-bubbles.  1854 
Brewster  More  Worlds  iii.  61  The  aqueous  vapour  which 
it  \sc.  the  atmosphere]  contains,  whether  it  exist  in  minute 
vesicles,  or  in  masses  of  clouds.  1869  Piiipson  tr.  Guillemin' s 
Sun  (1870)  42  When  the  vesicles  which  constitute  clouds  are 
cooled  they  unite  to  form  drops.  1884  I.  Tait  Mind  in 
Matter  (1892)  87  The  salt  is  brought  by  the  travelling 
clouds,  each  vesicle  charged  with  a  precious  burden. 

d.  Geol.  A  small  spherical  or  oval  cavity  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  bubbles  of  gas  or  vapour 
in  volcanic  rocks. 
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_i8ix  PiNKERTON  Pctralogy  IL  328  The  vesicles  are  some- 
times of  an  oblong  form,  but  often  spherical.  x8^  Dana 
Geol.  vi.  (1850)  346  Occasionally  we  see  fragments  in  which 
the  vesicles  are  thickly  disseminated.  1879  Rutley  Stud. 
Rocks  xi.  igi  In  some  of  the  obsidians  of  Hawaii  the 
vesicles  are  quite  spherical. 

2.  A  hollow  swelling.  rare~^.  (Cf.  next.) 

1671  Marvell  Reh.  Transp,  w.  11  He  demonstrates  at 
large  how  impossible  it  was . .  for  Mankind  to  be  produced  at 
first  from  certain  Vesicles  or  Pimples  of  the  Earth. 

3.  Path.  A  small,  generally  round,  elevation  of 
the  cuticle  containing  fluid  matter. 

^799  Jenner  Further  Obs.  Variolx  Vaccina  (iSoi)  33 
The  patient  felt  no  general  indisposition,  although  there 
was  so  great  a  number  of  vessicles.  x8oi  Med.  'Jrnl.  V.  338 
He  has  twice  scratched  off  the  surface  of  the  rising  vesicle. 
1847  VouATT  Horse  viii.  204  Vesicles  will  sometimes  appear 
along  the  under  side  of  the  tongue.  1867  Baker  AV/tf  Tribut. 
viii.  (1872)  107  Small  vesicles  rose  above  the  skin.  1876 
Bristowe  r/*.  ^  Pract.  Med.  (1878)  295  The  amount  of 
fluid  relatively  to  the  solid  constituents  of  vesicles  varies 
very  much. 

b.  Without  article. 

184s  Encycl,  Metrop.  VII.  755/1  The  vaccine  pustule  runs 
a  given  course  of  varus  and  of  vesicle, 

Vesico-  (ve'sik(?),  combining  form,  on  Greek 
models,  of  Vesica,  occurring  in  various  terms 
referring  to  the  bladder  in  connexion  with  some 
other  part  of  the  body  denoted  by  the  second 
element,  as  vesico-cervkal^  -intestinal,  -prostatic^ 
-rectal^  etc.     (So  F.  vhico-.) 

Various  other  terms,  as  vesicocele,  vesicoclysis ',  vesico- 
abdominal, -pubic,  -spinal,  etc.,  appear  in  recent  Diets. 

x^  Buck^s  Handbk.  Med.  .Sci.  VIII.  581/2  The  tear, 
beginning  in  a  rigid  os,  extends.. up  the  cervix  to  the 
*vesico-cer\'ical  junction.  1835-6  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  I. 
400  "Vesico-intestinal  fistulae  sometimes  establish  a  com- 
munication between  the  bladder  and  the  ileum  or  colon. 
X878  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  (1879)  II.  64  Vesico-intestinal 
Fistula  is  sometimes  met  with.  1839-47  TodtCs  Cycl.  Anat. 
III.  933/2  The  veins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  prostate 
gland  and  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder . .  are  called  the  vesico- 
prostatic  plexus.  1876  Gross  Dis.  Bladder,  etc.  156  Vari- 
cose enlargement  of  the  vesico- prostatic  plexus  of  veins  was 
described.  Ibid.  339  "Vesico-Rectal  Fislule  is  between  the 
bladder  and  rectum,  and  between  the  latter  tube  and  the 
urethra.  1835-6  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  400/2  When  the 
disease  is  a  *vesico-umbilical  fistula,  the  communication  is 
with  the  summit  of  the  bladder.  1885  Buck's  Handhk.  Med. 
Sci.  I.  526/2  *Vesico-urethral  fissure.. is  a  crack  or  fissure 
between  the  folds  of  the  mucosa,  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  urethra  and  bladder.  1839-47  TodtCs  Cycl.  Anat.  III. 
943/1  There  are  a  ^air  of  recto-uterine  peritoneal  folds  in 
the  female  and  a  pair  of  *vesico-uterine  folds.  1889  Buck's 
Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  VIII.  581/2  All  the  tissues  below  may 
heal,  leaving  an  opening  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  tear — a 
vesico-uterine  fistula.  1835-6  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  400/2 
*  Vesico- vaginal  fistulae  are  sometimes,  .the  result  of  the 
progress  of  a  uterine  cancer-  1876  Gross  Dis.  Bladder, 
etc.  326  Vesico-vaginal  fistule  is  an  opening  between  the 
bladder  and  vagina.  1889  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  VIII. 
580/2  The  tear  reaches  up  to,  or  dissects  off  the  vesico- 
vaginal tissue  from  the  uterus. 

II  Vesicula  (v/si-ki/Ha).  PI.  vesioulaB  (-irfli). 
[L.  vesicu/a  a  little  blister,  a  vesicle,  dim.  of 
vesica  Vksica.] 

1.  =  Vesicle  i.     Usually  in  pi. 

In  Anat.  also  with  defining  terms,  as  vesicular  seminales 

a.  Anat.  17x5  Cheyne  Priuc  Relig.  i.  iii.  §  12  (ed.  2)  134 
Spiral  Threads,  which  divide  these  hollow  Fibrils  into  so 
many  elastick  Cystes  or  Vesiculae.  X7a8  Chambers  Cycl. 
s.v.  Lungs,  A  Stone-Cutter,  the  Vesiculae  of  whose  Lungs 
were.. stuffed  with  Dust.  1771  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  282/2  Tlie 
thoracic  duct,  .terminates  in  some  subjects  by  a  kind  of 
vesicula.  1835-6  ToddHs  Cycl.  Annt.  I.  380/2  (Bladder), 
Towards  the  vesiculae  it  [the  cellular  coat]  is  dense  and 
white,  and  supports  a  number  of  veins.  1849-52  Ibid.  IV. 
ir,  1431/1  The  difficulty  of  proving  the  identity  of  sacs  called 
vesiculae  in  other  animals. 

b.  Bot.  1718  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Vegetation,  These 
Seed-Leaves  consist  of  a  great  Number  of  little  Vesiculae, 
or  Bladders.  183*  Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  207  Vesiculae,  in- 
flations of  the  thallus,  filled  with  air,  by  means  of  which  the 
plants  are  enabled  to  float 

c.  Physics,  i-jx^  Derham  Phys.'Theol.  1.  iii.  22  note. 
Vapours  being,  .no  other  than  inflated  Vesiculae  of  Water. 

2.  Path,   «=  Vesicle  3. 

X876  DuHRiNG  Dis.  Skin  43  Vesiculae  are  circumscribed, 
rounded  elevations  of  the  epidermis,  varying  in  size  from  a 
pin-point  to  a  split.pea,  containing  a  clear  serous  fluid. 

Vesicular  (visiki/Haj),  a.  [ad.  early  mod.L. 
vesicular-is  (whence  F.  visiculaire,  Pg.  vesicular, 
It.  vescicolare),  f.  L.  vesicula  :   see  prec] 

1.  Having  the  form  or  stmcture  of  a  vesicle ; 
bladder-like. 

a.  Anat.  c  17J0  Gibson  Farrier's  Guide  i.  App.  (1722)  101 
These  receive  the  Chyle,  .into  the  vesicular  Kernels  of  the 
Mesentery.  17JS  Fam,  Diet.  s.v.  Lungs,  Its  inner  Laminx 
fill  up  the  Interstices,  which  are  below  the  Bunches  of  the 
small  Lobes  [in  the  lungs],  withlittle  vesicular  Cells.  1822-7 
Good  Study  Med.  (1829)  V.  10  There  are  no  organs  of 
generation  that  differ  so  much.. as  these  vesicular  bags. 
1873  MiVART  Elem.  Anat.  x.  416  A  simple  vesicular  heart 
may  be  continued  on  forwards  into  a  median  artery.  x888 
RoixESTON  &  Jackson  Anim,  Life  859  The  nucleus  is 
single ;  it  is  large  when  full  grown,  vesicular,  with  chro- 
matin globules  or  ribbons. 

b.  Bot.  X848  I-TNDLEV  Introd,  Bot.  (ed.  4)  I.  147  A  vesi- 
cular organ,  which  he  terms  Cistome.  1867  J.  Hogg 
Microsc.  II.  i.  303  The  spores  are  developed  freely  in  the 
vesicular  cells  destined  to  produce  them.  x88a  Vines  Sachs* 
Bot.  514  Their  capacity  for  transport  is  increased  by  the 
vesicular  hollow  protrusions  of  the  extine. 

c.  Physics,  i860  A.  Greelv  Amer.  Weather  vii.  C1888)  60 
It  was  formerly  advanced  that  these  minute  drops  of  rain 
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or  fog  were  vesicular— that  is,  hollow  spheres  !  1863 
TvNDALL  Heat  vi.  §  224  (1S70)  176  If  the  particles  of  water 
be  sufficiently  small  they  will  float . .  without  being  vesicular. 

2.  Characterized  by  the  presence  of  vesicles ; 
composed  of  parts  having  the  form  of  vesicles. 

a.  Anat.  1715  Cheyne  Princ.  Relig.  i.  vi.  §  37  (ed.2)  312 
.\  Muscle  is  a  bundle  of  Vesicular  Threads,  or  of  solid 
Filaments,  involved  in  one  common  Membrane.  1833  Sir 
C.  Bell  Hand  (1834)  69  Cold-blooded  animals.. respire  less 
frequently  than  other  creatures, . ,  hence  their  vesicular 
lungs.  1848  Carpenter  Anim.  Phys.  i.  (1B72)  76  We  find  a 
form  of  nervous  tissue, . .  generally  known  as  the  vesicular. 
1855  Bain  Senses  ^  Int.  1.  ii.  §  16  These  central  masses  all 
contain  grey  substance,  the  cellular  or  vesicular  matter. 
x86o  (JossE  Rom.  Nat.  Hist.  364  A  true  serpent,  with  large 
vesicular  lungs. 

b.  Bot.  ^79^ Martvk  Lang.  Bot.,  Vesicularis..scabritiest 
vesicular  or  bladdery  ruggedness.  x8oa  R.  Hall  Elefu. 
Bot.  195  Vesicular, ..  having  small  bodies  like  bladders  on 
the  surface. 

C.  Physics.  1794  SuLivAN  View  Nat.  I.  357  He  calls 
them  vesicular  vapour,  whose  particles  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  eye.  183a  Macgillivray  Trav.  Humboldt  xvi.  204 
In  the  beginning  of  March  the  accumulation  of  vesicular 
vapours  became  visible.  X834  Mrs.  Somerville  C<>«««jr. 
Phys.  Sci.  x.\viii.  296  The  vesicular  state  constituting  a 
cloud.  1880  'Times  25  Dec.  5  The  silicate  of  soda  was  left 
in  the  state  of  a  highly  vesicular  maps. 

d.  Geol.  i8xi  PiNKERTON  Petralogy  II.  328  {keadifig). 
Vesicular  Lava.  i8i3BAKEWELL/«^r£'rf.G<rij/.(i8i5)33oThe 
cavities  in  vesicular  lava  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to 
a  small  nut.  1843  Portlock  Geol.  106  The  whiter  gntsare 
also  sometimes  vesicular  from  the  local  removal  of  the 
calcareous  paste.  1882  Geikie  Text-bk.  Geol,  u.  11.  iii.  89 
When  this  cellular  structure  is  marked  by  comparatively 
few  and  small  holes,  it  may  be  called  vesicular. 

3.  Zool.  Of  worms:   (see  qnot.  1861). 

1830  R.  Knox  BeclarcCs  Anat.  378  The  cysts  which  con- 
tain  vesicular  worms.  1861  Hl'lme  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  ii. 
VII.  xiii.  391  Under  the  name  of  Vesicular  or  Cystic  Hel- 
mintha  are  included  those  entozoa  which  terminate  in  a 
vesicle,  are  contained  in  a  cyst,  or  are  composed  of  the  latter 
only.  1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol,  (ed.  6)  115  Vesicular 
Tape-worms  are  of  considerable  size. 

4.  Path,  a.  Characterized  by  the  formation  or 
presence  of  vesicles  on  the  skin. 

18x8-20  E.  Thompson  Cullen's  Nosol.  Method,  (ed.  3)  328 
Pemphigus;  Vesicular  Fever.  X843  R.  J.  Graves  S^st, 
Clin.  Aled.  xxv.  318  The  vesicular  and  scaly  eruptions 
occurred  in  delicate  persons.  X876  Dumring  Dis,  Skin  78 
Vesicular  eczema  exhibits  the  lesion  in  its  most  perfect 
Slate.  x886  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  II.  632/1  Vesicular 
eczema  may  occur  in  very  small  patches  or  m  quite  exten- 
sive areas. 

b.  Affecting  or  connected  with  the  vesicles  or 
air-cells  of  the  lungs. 

X829  Cooper  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  622  These 
organs  [the  lungs]  are  in  a  slate  of  vesicular  or  pulmonary 
emphysema.  1853  Mabkham  Skoda's  Auscult.  loi  By 
vesicular  bieathing,  I  understand  that  murmur  only  which 
is  heard  during  inspiration.  x866  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med. 
(1880)  244  Vesicular  emphysema. .consists  in  an  abnormal 
accumulation  of  air  within  the  air-cells,  whereby  they  be- 
come distended  and  their  walls  often  atrophied.  ax883 
Fagge  Priuc.  ^  Pract.  Med.  (if86)  I.  853  It  is  commonly 
called  the  '  vesicular  murmur  ',  having  been  so  named  when 
the  idea  that  it  arose  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lung  was  accepted 
without  question. 

So  Tesi'cnlary  a,  rare~^. 

1754  Phil.  Trans.  XLVIII.  632  We  found,  that  the 
animals  in  the  vesicles  were  dead  ;  but.  .we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discovering  the  vesiculary  polypes  alive,  in  another 
coralline. 

Vesiculate  (v/si^kirfl/t),  a,  [ad.  mod.L.  vesi- 
culat'USy  f.  I-   vesicula  Vesicula.]    =  Vesicul- 

ATED  a. 

1828-32  Webster  s.v.,  Vesiculate  a.,  bladdery;  full  of 
bladders.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  1212/2  Vesiculate,  inflated, 
bladdery.  X874  Cooke  Fungi  55  Innumerable  protuber- 
ances, which.. soon  become  round  vesiculate  cells.  i88x 
Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  551/2  One  of  the  vesiculate  medusae. 

Vesixulatef  v,    [Back-formation  from  next.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  vesicular  or  full  of  air-cells. 
1865  Pall  MallG.   18  Oct.  10  He  tells  us  that  bread  is 

*  vesiculated '  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas  forced  into  the 
dough. 

2.  intr.  To  become  vesicular ;  to  develop  vesicles. 
1891  Cent.  Diet. 

Vesi'culated,  «.  [f.  as  Vesiculate  a.  -f  -ed.] 

1.  Having  or  full  of  small  cavities  or  air-cells. 
1703  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1390  Frogs,  Toads,  Snakes,.. 

that  have  their  Lungs  Vesicated,  as  well  as  Vesiculated. 
'774  Ibid,  LXIV.  213  Any  air,  which  gets  beyond  the  vesi- 
culated lungs  themselves.  x886  A.  H.  Church  FoodGrains 
Ind.y^  \\%\sc.  wheat's)  admirable  appropriateness  for  the 
making  of  a  light  vesiculated  bread. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  vesicle  or  vesicula. 

X898  P.  Manson  TroP.  Diseases  xxxvii.  565  A  threatening 
boil  may  often  be  aborted  by  touching  the  little  initial 
itching  or  vesiculated  papule  with  some  penetrating  anti- 
septic. 

3.  Path.   Covered  with  vesicles. 

^1858  Bright  Abdominal  Tumours  (i860)  210  They 
both  presented  most  extreme  specimens  of  the  vesiculated 
kidney. 

Vesiculatiou  (visikiiH^-Jan).  Path,  [f,  Ve- 
sicula -H  -ATioN.  Cf.  Vesication.]  The  formation 
of  vesicles,  esp.  on  the  skin  ;  a  vesicular  condition 
or  pustule. 

1876  DuHRiNG  Dis.  Skin  67  Typical  fluid  exudation  is 
observed  in  vesiculalion,  in  the  vesicles  of  eczema  and 
herpes.  X897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  138  In  some  cases.. 
the  minute  papules  which  characterize  the  scarlatinal  erup- 
tion actually  proceed  to  vesiculation.     X898  P.  Mansom 
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Tro^.  Diseases  xxxv.  546  There  may  be  evidence  hi  the 
shape  of  \*e5iculations  and  thickening  of  the  mucosa  of  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  catarrh. 

VesiCTlli-  (v/si*ki/ni),  combining  fonn  of 
Vesiccla,  occurring  in  a  few  terms,  as  vesiouli*- 
foroua  a.,  bearing  vesicles;  vesi'culiform  «., 
resembling  a  vesicle  ;  vesiouli'gerousa.,  vesiculi- 
ferous. 

1846  Daka  Zooph,  135  l^tie  inner  tentacles  clavate_  and 
vcsiculigerous.  1850  Mavne  Ex^s,  Lex.  1330  Vesiculi- 
ferom.  "1891  Cent.  Diet,  s.v.,  Vesiculiform. 

llVesiOTllitia  (v/siki/aaitis).  Path.  [f.  Vbsi- 
ccLA  +  -ms.]  Inflammation  of  a  vesicle,  esp.  of 
the  seminal  vesicles. 

1861  BuMSTXAD  Ven,  Dis.  (1879)  183  A  case  in  which 
\-esicBHtis  terminated  in  an  abscess.  iSi^  Buck's  Handbk, 
Med.  Sci.  IX.  380/2  In  chronic  vesiculitis  local  measures 
are  of  little  value. 

Vdsioulo-  (v/si*ki//b),  combining  form,  on 
Greek  models,  of  Vesicula,  occurring  in  a  few 
terms  referring  to  vesicles  in  connexion  with  some 
part  or  thing  denoted  by  the  second  element,  as 
resutth-brofukiait  -spinal^  -tympanitic, 

i88<  EncycL  Brit.  XIX.  35/2  Ano-spinal  and  vesiculo- 
spinsil  centres.  1886  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Set.  II.  82/1  In 
emphysema  a  characteristic  sound,  somewhat  less  resonant, 
is  heard,  which  is  called  vesiculo-tympanitic.  1898  Allbutt's 
Sysi.  MeiL  V.  98  Mingled  with  this  diminished  dulness  and 
with  the  '  vesiculo-bronchial '  breathing,  ..may  be  heard  an 
adventitious  murmur. 

VesiculOSe  (v^'sikirfW-s),  a.  [ad.  L.  vestcul- 
os-us  full  of  blisters  :  see  Vesicula  +  -OSE.]  Full 
of  vesicles ;  vesicular. 

^  1817  KiRBV  &  Sp.  EntomoL  II.  223  The  elytra..,  shrewd, 
ing  its  vesiculose  abdomen,  gave  it  much  the  appearance 
of  a  fine  flower.  1856  \V.  CuvRK  Van  der  HoevctCs  Zool. 
I.  332  Abdomen  inflated,  vesiculose.  1861  Hagen  Synopsis 
NeuroPtera  N,  Atner.  171  Abdomen  compressed  at  base, 
vesiculose,  triquetral. 

Hence  Tesicnlcso-,  employed  as  a  combining 
form,  as  vesiculoso-cellular  adj. 

i8a6  KiRBY  &  Sp.  EntomoL  IV.  xxxviti.  69  In  Sphinx 
Ligustri  the  bronchix  terminate  in  oblong  vesiculoso. 
cellular  bodies,  almost  like  lungs. 

t  Vesi'culous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Vesicul-a  +  -ous. 
So  F.  vhiculeux.  ]    =  Vesiculose  a, 

1698  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  119  The  vesiculous  Parts  of  the 
Body;  which,  according  to  my  Notion,  are  part  Muscles, 
part  Glands.  171a  tr.  Pomet  «■  Hist.  Drugs  I.  150  This 
Kind  covers  a  Vesiculous  Substance. 

Vesigh,  obs.  form  of  Vizy  sb.  Sc. 

t  Ve'Sike,  Obs,  Also  6  vesyko,  visyko.  [ad, 
L.  !»«/*«  Vesica.]  a.  The  bladder,  b.  A  bladder- 
like vessel  or  formation ;  a  vesicle. 

15A0  R.  Jonas  Birth  Man.  i.  14  b,  Sometyme  the  vesyke 
or  bladder,  .be  also  apostumat  &  blystered,  1545  Raynald 
Byrth  Mankyndi  p.  i,  Yf . .  the  visyke  or  bladder  be  swollen 
or  encombred  with  the  stone.  1548-77  Vicary  Anat.  viii. 
(i883)  71  The  chest  of  the  Gal.,  is  as  a  purseorapannicular 
vesike  in  the  holownesse  of  the  Lyuer. 

Vesir,  obs.  form  of  Vizier. 

Vesper  (ve*sp3i).  Also  7//.  vespre«.  [Partly 
a.  L.  vesper  masc.  (hence  OF.  vespre^  older  F. 
vepre^  Pr.  vespre,  Sp.  vespero,  Pg.  vespera.  It.  ves- 
perOj  vespfo)^  evening  star,  evening,  cognate  with 
Gr,  tffwfpos  Hesperus,  Partly  ad.  older  F.  vespres 
(mod.F.  v^pres\  vespers,  evensong,  ad.  L.  vesperas 
(nom.  vesperx)^  ace  pi.  of  vespera  fern,  ;  hence 
also  Pr.  vespras^  Sp.  visperas^  Pg,  vesperas.  For  the 
use  of  the  plural  form  cf.  matins^  nones."] 
I.  In  the  singular  form. 

1.  poet,  (or  rhiet.).  With  capital.  The  evening 
star ;    Hesper,  Hesperus. 

1390  GowER  Con/.\\.  log  Whan  that  thi  liht  is  faded  And 
Vesper  scheweth  him  alofVe.  1508  Dunbar  Goid.  Targe  2 
Ryght  as  the  stern  of  day  begouth  to  schyne,  Quhen  gone 
to  B;d  war  Vesper  and  Lucyne,  1  raise.  1577  Grangk 
Golden  Aphrod.^  etc.  R  iij  b,  Phebus . .  His  course  was  done, 
&  Vesper  she  with  Luna  playde  their  |)artes.  1503  G, 
JPeele  Hon.  Order  Garter  B  j,  About  the  time  when  Vesper 
in  the  West  Ganset  the  euenin^  watch.  1633  P,  Fletcher 
Purple  Isl.  v.  Ixx,  Vesper  fair  Cynthia  ushers,  and  her 
train,  See,  th*  apish  earth  hath  lighted  many  a  starre.  1697 
Dbyden  yirg.  Georg.  i.  343  Red  Vesper  kindles  there  the 
tapers  of  the  night,  176a  Falconer  Shipivr.  1.  657  While 
glowing  Vesper  leads  the  starry  train.  iSso  Keats  Ode  to 
Psyche  27  Fairer  than  Phccbe  s  sapphire-region 'd  star,  Or 
Vesper,  amorous  glow-worm  of  the  slcy. 

trans/.  1815  Shelley  Adonais  xlvi,  Assume  thy  winged 
throne,  thou  Vesper  of  our  throng  I 

2.  Evening,  eventide ;  an  evening.  A\so personif. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1606  Smaks.  Ant.  4-  CI.  IV.  xiv.  8  Thou  hast  scene  these 
Signes,  They  arc  blacke  Vespers  Pageants.  1613  Purchas 
Pilgrimage  {1614)  123  From  which  ninth  houre  the  lewes 
began  their  Vespera  or  Euening...In  these  Vespers,  as 
also  on  the  Euen  of  euery  Feast  and  Sabbath,  atter  the 
euening  sacrifice,  they  which  doe  any  worke.  .shall  neuer 
see  good  signe  of  a  blessing.  171a  Buixjell  Spect.  No.  425 
f  3  The  one  [companion]  waa  Aurora . . :  The  other  was  Vesper 
in  a  Robe  of  Azure  beset  with  Drops  of  Gold.  1798  Cole* 
VLiooK.  An£.  Mar.  76  In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud, 
It  perched  for  vespers  nine.  1849  Thoreau  IVeek  Concord 
Riv.  26  From  highest  noon  till  the  red  vesper  sinks  into 
the  west. 
Jig.  1701  Nobris  Ideal  World  i.  iii.  160  There  cannot  be 
anv  vespers  in  the  great  sun  of  truth. 

3.  Vespers,  evensong.  (See  6.)  Also  trans/,  f  In 
early  tjse  with  a  or  the. 


1636  Ma.s51ngbr  Bash/.  Lover  1.  i.  If  you  miss  him  when 
She  goes  to  the  vesper  or  the  matins,  hang  nie  !  1657 
THOvi.Khv.vir.Lougur  Daphiis  f^  Chioe  h.\iy\i,\  will  tell  you 
a  storie,  one  I  had  at  a  Tavern  vesper.  1737  Ozcirs  Rabelais 
I.  xl.  315  A  Mass,  a  Matine,  a  Vesper  well  sun^  is  half  said. 
1815  Shelley  Alastor  694  Mighty  Earth  I'rom  sea  and 
mountain,  city  and  wilderness,  In  vesper  low  or  joyous 
orison.  Lifts  still  its  solemn  voice.  1844  Metn.  Babylonian 
Princess  II.  309,  I  knew  that  many  of  those  with  whom  I 
was  acquainted  attended  mass  and  vesper  at  this  chapel. 

4.  ellipt.  The  vesper-bell. 

1808  Scott  Martnion  11.  xxxiii,  Even  in  the  vesper's 
heavenly  tone,  They  seem'd  to  hear  a  dying  groan.  1817 
MooRE  Lalla  R.,  Paradise  f,-  P.  440  But,  hark  !  the  vcspei 
calls  to  pray'r. 

II.  In  collective  pi.  Vespers. 

t6,  a.  In  Univ.  use:  The  public  disputations 
and  accompanying  ceremonies  which  immediately 
preceded  the  inception  or  commencement  of  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts ;  esp.  in  later  use  at  Oxford,  the 
day  on  which  these  were  held,  the  eve  ^the  Act. 
Cf.  Vespery.  Obs, 

157^  M.  Stokys  in  Peacock  Stat.  Cambr.  (1841)  App.  A. 
p.  xxii,  The  Bedyll  shall  bryng  the  Inceptours  in  Arte  to 
the  Place  where  the  commensement  shall  be  kepte,  and  so 
shall  begynu  the  Vespers  in  Arte  and  in  Civill.  Ibid,  p.  xxiv, 
The  Father  in  Arte  m  the  Ve[s]pers  shall  sytt  in  the  West 
ende  off  the  Chyrche.  1657  Owen  Vind.  Treat.  Schism  \. 
Wks.  1855  Xlll.  217  A  learned  gentleman,  whom  I  had  pre- 
vailed withal  to  answer  in  the  Vespers  of  our  Act,  sent  me 
his  questions.  1681  Grew  Musxunt  iv.  il.  361,  I  read 
two  Publique  Lectures  at  Oxford,  on  the  Vespers  of  the 
Publique  Act.  1715  Hearne  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  V.  93  Lectures 
in  the  Vespers.     The  Vespers  on  Saturday. 

fb.  The  eve  of^  festival,  or  ^the  Passion. 

16*9  Donne  Serm.  73  What  a  dimme  Vespers  of  a  glorious 
festivall.  x66o  Jer,  Taylor  Worthy  Commun.  i.  §  3.  49  The 
Sacrament  of  the  Lords  Supper  ..being  instituted  in  the 
vespers  of  the  passion.  1663  —  Serin,  t  Cor.  xv.  2J,  33 
And  as  the  Apostles  in  the  vespers  of  Christs  passion,  so  he 
in  the  Eves  of  his  own  dissolution  was  . .  heavie  unto 
death.  1607  Burghope  Disc.  Relig.  Assemb.  132  Our  blessed 
Lord  in  the  vespers  of  his  death. 

6,  Eccl,  The  sixth  of  the  Canonical  Hours  of  the 
breviary,  said  or  celebrated  towards  evening ;  — 
Evensong  i  ;  also,  the  time  of  this  office. 

Usually  without  article,  but  occas.  with  the,  and  some- 
times with  a  smg.  verb. 

«6ii  CoRVAT  Crudities  14,  I  came  into  their  Church  at 
the  time  of  prayers  in  the  afternoone,  the  Nunnes  being 
then  at  their  Vespers.  X644  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  Apr.  (1913) 
341  The  parish  Church  in  Ruell  where  the  King  and  Queene 
were  at  Vespres.  170a  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  VII.  127 
Afternoon  we  went  to  Vespers  to  ye  Abbay  of  S'  Floraux, 
a  Benedictine  Order.  C1731  Diary  Blue  Nuns  Ibid.  VIII. 
92  About  three  a  clock  in  the  afternoon  whilst  we  were  at 
vespers.  1756  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  19  On  Ascen- 
sion-eve, vespers  are  performed  with  great  pomp  and  splen- 
dor. 1831  G.  Downes  Lett.  Conf.  Countries  I.  34, 1  stopped 
to  attend  vespers  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Denis.  1871  Miss 
MuLOCK  Fair  Prance  xv.  142  Vespers  is,  I  conclude,  a  litany 
rather  than  a  mass.  1884  F.  M.  Crawford  Rom.  Singer  I. 
•24  Then  we  went  into  the  Capella  del  Coro  to  wait  for  the 
vespers. 

t  b.  Applied  to  the  Evening  Prayer  or  Even- 
song of  the  Church  of  England.   Obs.  tare. 

x66o  Pepvs  Diary  2  Oct.,  At  Will's  I  met  with  Mr.  Spicer, 
and  with  him  to  the  Abbey  to  see  them  at  vespers. 

O,  With  distinguishing  terms  denoting  special 
forms  of  this  office. 

Sicilian  vespers:  see  Sicilian  a.  2  a. 

a  1700  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  IX.  368  At  y»  first  vespers 
of  y»  Assomption  of  o'  Blessed  Lady.  1761  Evening-Office 
0/ Church  (ed.  2)  300  In  the  second  Vespers,  is  a  commemo- 
ration of  S.  Paul.  Ibid.  363  After  Benedicamus  Domino, 
the  Vespers  of  the  Dead  are  said.  1908  Ch,  Times  13  Mar. 
3^7/2  Vesi>ers  for  the  Dead,  in  the  form  sanctioned  by 
Bishop  Creighton,  was  sung, 

d.  poet.  Evening  prayers  or  devotions. 

1814  Shelley  in  Dowden  Li/e{\^^^')  1. 496  Adieu;  remem- 
ber love  at  vespers  before  sleep,  I  do  not  omit  my  prayers. 
i8ao  Keats  Eve  St.  Agnes  xxvi,  Her  vespers  done.  Of  all 
its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees. 

7.  trans/.  The  evening  song  of  a  bird.  Cf. 
Evensong  a.     Chiefly /^^Z. 

1678  H.  Vaughan  Pious  Th.  225,  I  heard  last  May.. The 
pleasant  Philomel  her  vespers  sing.  1795-18x4  Wordsw. 
Excurs.  IV.  1 169  If  the  solemn  nightingale  bt;  mute,  And  the 
soft  woodlark  here  did  never  chant  Her  vespers.  18x3  Scott 
Rokeby  v.  ii,  Hoarse  into  middle  air  arose  The  vespers  of 
the  roosting  crows.  1854  Thorkau  Walden  iv.  (1884)  135 
The  whippoorwills  chanted  their  vespers  for  half  an  hour. 

HI.  8.  attrib.  a.  In  the  sense  *  of  or  belonging 
to,  used  at  or  for,  vespers  or  evensong  *,  as  vesper' 
beil,  -carol,  -chinu,  -hymny  Hght,  psalm,  -song^  etc. ; 
vesper-book  (also  +  vespers  book),  a  vesperal  ; 
vesper  music  (see  quot.) ;  vesper  service, 
vespers,  evensong. 

In  general  use  freq.  pas--ing  Into  next. 

1794  Mrs.  Raucliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  xxxvi.  The  monas- 
tery, whose  *vesper-bell  she  had  heard  on  the  preceding 
evening.^  1844  Dtckens  Pictures/rom  Italy  (Collins)  244 
To  the  ringing  of  vesper-bells,  darkness  sets  in.  1864  Skeat 
Uhlands  Poems  223  The  sun  sinks  down,  the  vesper-bell 
bids  men  to  rest  and  pray.  177a  in  Catholic  Records 
Soc.  Publ.  I.  138,  4  Vols:  of  Mass  Books,.. *Vesperse  Book. 
1850  {title).,  Vesper-Book;  containing  the  complete  Order 
for  Vespers  for  the  entire  Year,  according  to  the  Roman 
Breviary.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  No.  140.  3/1  The  vesper- 
book  used  by  Roman  Catholics.  i8t8  Keats  Endym.  iv. 
834  Therefore  for  her  these  *vesper-caroIs  are.  a  1835  Mrs.  , 
Hemans  My  own  Portrait  Poems  (1875)  487  Even  as  a 
sound  of  "vesper-chimes  Can  wake  departed  things.      x8o8    j 


Skurrav  Bidcombc  Hill  7  The  blackbird  from  tiie  ivied 
temple  chants  His  *vesperhymn.  i866Engel  A^i^/.  V^auiV 
viii.  281  The  Roman  Catholics.,  have  their  Vesper  Hymns, 
and  the  singing  of  these  appears  to  be  custoniarjj  in  most 
countries  where  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  prevails.  1892 
Ch.  Times  ^  Nov.  1094/2  An  oaken  altar.. with  *vesper 
lights.  1888  Jacobi  Printers'  Voc.  151  *P'esper  music, 
plain  chant  or  Gregorian  music  is  thus  designated.  1813 
Mrs.  Hemans  Vespers  0/  Palermo  in.  iii,  Here.. meet 
me,  when  the  bell  Doth  sound  for  "vesper-prayer  I  1896 
SwETE  Ch.  Serv.  62  The  *vesper  Psalms  were  five  in  num- 
ber, recited  as  at  Mattins  in  regular  course,  1797  Mrs. 
Raihjmffe  Italian  vi,  The  *vesper-service  of  the  monks. 
184^  Dickens  Mart.  Chuz,  v,  The  old  cathedral  bell  began 
to  ring  for  vesper  service.  1904  Wordsw,  &  Littlehales 
Old  Service  Bks.  79  The  Kvensong  or  vesper  service  of 
Sunday  and  other  days  of  the  week.  1810  Scott  Lady  oj 
Lake  in.  xxiii.  To-morrow  eve.. My  *vcsper  song  [may 
be]  thy  wail,  sweet  maid  !  1871  Longf.  Wayside  Inn  n. 
Baron  St.  Castinc  169  No  day  is  so  long  But  it  comes  at 
last  to  vesper-song.  1813  Scott  Triertn.  1.  i.  Holy  as  her- 
mit's *vesper  strain.  x866  Neale  Sequences  <5-  Ilymns  81 
It  shallblend  its  *vesper  summons  With  the  day  s  depart- 
ing smile.  1808  Scott  Marmion  v.  vi,  There  must  the 
Baron  rest,  Till  past  the  hour  of  *vesper  tide,  a  1849  Mangan 
Poems  (1859)  49  From  streaky  gleam  of  mornmg's  light 
Until  the  *vesper-toH.  1845  R.  S.  Hawker  Bait.  Comiv., 
etc,  (1869)  45  Teach  me,  Father  John,  to  say  ^Vesper-verse 
and  matin-iay. 

b.  In  the  sense  '  of  or  belonging  to,  character- 
istic of,  occurring  in,  the  evening ;  vespertinal '. 

1791  E.  Darwin  Bot.  Card.  i.  65  Soft  fell  the  vesper -drops, 
condensed  below,  Or  bent  in  air  the  rain-refracted  bow. 
'794  sporting  l^I^S-  IV.  58  A  vesper-blue  curricle.  x8io 
Associate  Minstrels  6  Fair  shines  the  vesper-star.  183a  G. 
Downes  Lett.Cont.  Countries  I.  63  To  preside  over  bread 
and  butter  at  the  vesper  tea-table,  1839  De  Quincev 
Recoil.  Lakes  Wks.  1B62  II.  134  Vet  in  these  eyes  of  vesper 
gentleness,  there  was  a  considerable  obliquity  of  vision, 
1887  J.  AsHBV  Sterrv  Lazy  Minstrel  (1892)  208  When 
rooms  with  the  vesper  tobacco  are  clouded.  X890  Sat.  Rev. 
23  Aug.  225/1  Rich  in  every  imaginable  tint  of  vesper 
beauty. 

c.  (Chiefly  (/,S,)  In  the  names  of  animals, 
birds,  or  insects,  as  vesper- beauty,  vesper-bird 
or  -sparrow  (see  quots.)  ;  vesper  mouse,  a 
mouse  of  the  genus  Hesperomys  or  Vesperimus  or 
related  genera ;  a  white-footed  mouse. 

1831  J.  Rennie  Cotisp.  Butter^.  <5-  M.  115  The  Vesper 
Beauty  {Efiione  vespcrtarids  appears  the  middle  of  July. 
x8s9  S.  F.  liMRD  Mammals  JV.  Amer.  455  A  striking  feature 
of  the  North  American  vesper  mice,  to  anglicize  Wagner's 
name,^  is  their  diminutive  size  compared  with  the  South 
American,  1869  J.  Burroughs  in  Galaxy  Mag.  Aug.,  They 
[/'.  e,  grass- finches]  sing  much  after  sundown,  hence  the 
aptness  of  the  name  vesper-sparrow,  which  a  recent  writer, 
Wilson  Flagg,  has  bestowed  upon  them.  1884  Coues  N. 
Anier.  Birds  364  Passerculus  gramineus,..C>xz.^&  Finch. 
Bay-winged  Bunting.  Vesper- Bird.  1893  Scribner's  Mag. 
June  764/1  Our  little  vesper  sparrow  is  said  to  have  had 
the  same  end  in  view  when  he  made  his  soft  sweet  carol 
the  vesper-song  of  the  uplands. 

+  d.  In  sense  5  a,  as  vesper  disputations.    Obs, 

17x5  Hearne  Collect,  (O.H.S.)  V.  93  Vesper  Disputations 
in  Philosophy.    Vesper  Disputations  in  Law, 

Vesperal  (vesperal),  a,  and  sb.  [ad.  late  L. 
vesperdl'isy  f.  L,  vespera :  see  prec,  Cf.  F.  vesperal 
sb.] 

A.  adj,  a.  Vespertinal,  vespertine.  b.  Per- 
taining to  vespers  or  the  vesper-bell.  rare. 

1613  CocKERAM  I,  VesPerall,  of  or  belonging  to  the  euen- 
ing. [Hence  in  Blount,]  xZfj  Cwivii-V.  Germ.  Rom.  \\\. 
135  Amid  the  vesperal  melodies  of  the  steeple  sounding- 
holes. 

B.  sb.  1.  Jiccl.  An  office-book  containing  the 
psalms,  canticles,  anthems,  etc.,  with  their  musical 
settings,  used  at  vespers  ;  an  antiphonary  contain- 
ing the  vesper-chants. 

1869  Li/e  Marg.  M.  Hallahctn  (1870)  431  They  were  pre- 
sented with  a  Vesperal  and  Processional.  1884  Grove's  Diet. 
Music  IV.  257  The  most  correct  Vesperals  now  in  print  are 
those  published  at  Mechlin  in  1870,  and  at  Ratisbon  in  1875. 

2.  An  evening  song. 

In  quot.  as  the  title  of  a  poem. 

1896  E.  DowsoN  Verses  39  Vesperal.  '  Strange  grows  the 
river  on  the  sunless  evenings  I ' 

+  Ve-sperate,  v.  Obs.~°  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  med.L. 
vesperdre  to  become  evening,  f.  L.  i/^j/^r  Vespeb.] 
*To  wax  night*  (Cockeram  i,  1623). 

Vespe'rian,  a.  rare"^,  [f.  Vesper  ■*-  -ian.] 
Vespertine.' 

X777  Toi'LADV  Solar  System  Wks.  1794  IV.  271  [Venus] 
enters  on  her  short  vesperian  regency,  and  shines  by  the 
name  of  Hesperus,  or  the  evening-star. 
Vesperti'lian,  a.    rare-^.    [See  next  and  -ak.] 
Hat-like.     In  quot.yf^^ 

1874  RusKiN  Proserpimi  I.  iv.  §22  Mr.  Darwin. .in  his 
vespeitilian  treatise  on  the  ocelli  of  the  Argus  pheasant. 

II  Vesperti'lio.  rare—\  [L.  vesperttlio  bat,  f. 
vesper  \  Y.^VY.v.,'\     A  bat. 

In  modern  Zoology  VespertHio  (pi.  -iones)  is  one  of  the 
many  genera  of  Cheiroptera :  cf,  next. 

16^  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.(\t>^^^  385  These  vespertilios . . 
hang  in  swarms  upon  the  boughs  of  Trees. 

Vespertiliouid,  a.  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L.  Ves- 
pcrtilionid'm  (see  def.).]  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
Fespertilionidx^  a  large  family  of  insectivorous 
bats,  including  the  common  British  species. 

1875  Dallas  in  Cassell's  Mat.  Hist.  I.  332  The  tail  tra- 
verses the  interfemoral  membrane  in  the  fashion  of  that  of 
a  Vespertilionid  Bat. 
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Vesperti-liouine,  a.  {sd.).   Zoo/,   [f.  L.  ves- 

fertilidn-,  vespertiHo  bat  +  -ine.]  a.  adj.  Of  or 
belonging  to,  comprising  or  consisting  of,  a  large 
distinct  group  of  insectivorous  bats  included  in 
the  sub-order  Microchiroptera. 

l«75  G.  E.  DoBSON  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  XVI.  350  The 
fatnilies  of  Microchiroptera.. form  two  natural  atlianccii, 
which  may  be  called  the  Vespertilionine  and  Embaljonurine 
alliances  respectively. 

b.  sb.  A  bat  belonging  to  this  group. 

1891  Cent.  Dkt._ 

Vesperti'lionize,  v.  nome-word.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ize!]     /ram.  To  convert  or  turn  iit/o  a  bat. 

1854  Badham  Hatieut.  451  Others.. have  vespertilionized 
this  skate  into  the  Sea-bat. 

Vespertinal  (vespartai-nal),  a.  [ad.  late  L. 
vesptrttna/-is,  f.  L.  vesper/inus :  see  next  and  -Ai-. 
Cf.  obs.  F.  vesper/ina/,  -e/.]   —  next. 

iSfi  Frascrs  Mag-.  XIX.  469  All  my  troubles,  cares, 
anxieties,  perplexities — matutinal,  meridional,  and  vesper- 
tinal. 1849  TuoREAU  tiWk  Cotuord  Riv.  irg  The  vesper- 
tinal pout  had  already  begun  to  flit  on  leathern  fin.  1854 
Lowell  Cambridge  30  Yrs.  Ago  Prose  Wks.  1890  I.  90 
F.  became  purely  vespertinal,  never  stirring  abroad  till  after 
dark.  1901  AtlietiXKin  28  Dec.  876  3  Vespertinal  events. . 
might  be  dated  in  Saxon  times  in  four  different  ways. 

Vespertine  (ve-spaitain,  -in),  a.  (and  sb:). 
[ad.  L.  vesper/Jn-m  (hence  also  OF.  vespertin,\\., 
Sp.,  Pg.  vesper/ino),  i.  vesper  Vesper  :  see  -ine  ■.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  evening ;  coming, 
occurring,  or  taking  place  in  the  evening ;  s/xc.  in 
.Is/ro/.  (cf.  2). 

1501  Arnolds  Citron.  168  Vf  thou  wil  kepe  late  set  plantis, 
kepe  hem  from  vespertyn  reynes.  cisjo  Rollano  Crt. 
Venus  11.  695  Kra  Phebus  rais  to  the  hour  vespertine,  c  1610 
Sir  C.  Hevimn  Astro/.  Disc.  (1650)  60 The  .second  is.. the 
Vespertine  oriental  Apparition,  which  he  callelh  the  last 
rising.  1634  Sir  T,  Herbkrt  Trav.  (1638)  217  1  he  starres  ; 
their  heliacal],  acronicall,  matutine,  and  vespertine  motions. 
1716  M.  Davies  At/un.  Brit.  I.  33  The  Morning  and  Ves- 
perlin  Service  in  that  Church.  i8i>  Carv  Dante,  Purg. 
XV.  140  Far  onward  as  our  eyes. .could  stretch  against  the 
bright  Vespertine  ray.  1851  Glbnny  Handbli.  FL  Card.  68 
It  IS  desirable  on  account  of  its  powerful  vespertine  fra- 
grance. 1901  Athenxum  18  Dec  877  The  vespertine 
portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  day. 

b.  Of  animals,  birds,  etc. :  Appearing  or  espe- 
cially active  in  the  evening. 

In  quot  1607  after  L.  /upiis  vespertinus,  the  Vulgate  ren. 
dering  of  Heb.  z'eb  ^ereb  in  Hab.  i.  8. 

1607  TopsEUL  Four-/,  /leasts  435  This  first  and  vulgar 
kinde  of  Hyaena  is  bred  in  Affricke  and  Arabia. .  .God  htm. 
selfe  in  holy  scripture  calleth  it  by  the  name  of  a  Vespertine 
Wolfe.  l8aa  Shaw  Gen.  Zoot.  III.  I.  114  Vespertine  Frog. 
..Native  of  Siberia.  1891  Cent.  Diet.  s.v.,  The  vespertine 
or  evening  grosbeak,  //esperifliona  vespertina. 
+  0.  Dim,  imperfect.   Obs,"^ 

t6>3  Bp.  Hall  Best  Bargaim  Wks.  (1625)  518  If  ye  had 
already  that  vespertine  knowledge  of  the  Saints  which  ye 
shall  once  haue  in  heauen. 

2.  As/r.  and  As/rol.  Of  a  star,  planet,  etc, :  Set-   \ 
ting  at  or  just  after  sunset.  j 

1601  Holland  Piiny  11.  xvi.  I.  ti  These  stars  or  planets 
in  their  evening  setting,  are  neerest  to  the  earth :. .  and  then    : 
they  be  called  Occidentail  Vespertine,  i.  when  the  sun  to-    ' 
ward  the  evening  covereth  them  with  nis  raies.    1647  Lilly    ' 
Chr.  Astro/,  cxxvii.  577  .\n  Infortune  in  the  Nativity,,  .if 
Vespertine,  [shows]  long  Di.seases.      1679  MoxoN  /kat/t. 
/?ii<.,  t'M/fr/i/ie,  when  a  Planet  sets  after  the  Sun.  [Hence 
in  Harris,  Kersey,  etc.]     1690  Levboubn  Curs.  A/at/t.  449 
She  (i.e.  VenusJ  is.  .sometimes  almost  Full,  at  other  times 
Gibbous,  . .  as  well  when  she   is  Vespertine  as  Matutine. 
1819  J.  Wilson  Diet.  Astro/.  288  Vespertine  planets,  vi?. 
those  between  the  10th  and  7th,  or  on  the  cuspof  the  4th  or 
near  it,  or  ^  and  ?  rising  vespertine  by  day. 

3.  Geo/.  Used  todesignatethe  lowest  carboniferous 
formation  of  the  Pennsylvaoian  coal-measures. 

1858  H.  D.  Rogers  GeoL  Pennsy/v.  II.  735  The.. horizon 
which  separates  the  Umbral  red  shale  from  the  underlying 
Vespertine  conglomerate.  Ibid.  756  The  Vespertine,  or 
Lower  Carboniferous  series.  1888  Encyc/.  Brit.  XXIV. 
258/1  In  its  Vespertine  areas  are  numerous  patches  of 
anthracite  and  semi-anthracite  coals.  | 

t4.  hisb.  Vespers,  evensong.    In  quot  .yf^.  Obs.    j 

aityi  Randolph   Hey  /or  f/onesty  v.  Wks.  (1875)  489    i 
Tbejr  breakfasts  are  their  matins  holy  zelibus.  Their  ves- 
pertines  are  eating  beef  and  vcllbus. 

II  VespemgO.  Obs.  rare.  [L.]  Evening,  or 
the  evenmg  star.     (Cf.  Vespek  i  and  2.) 

In  mod.  Zoot.  used  as  the  name  of  a  genus  of  bats  belong, 
iiig  to  the  group  Vesfierti/iones. 

i6ao  ToUKNEUR  Trans.  Metam.  vii.  The  skie.  .Is  cloath'd 
with  moorie  Veapcru^oe's  coate.  1679  Moxon  Mat/i.  Diet., 
I'esperugo,  the  hvening-Slar,  Venus,  when  she  shines  after 
Sun-Set.    [Hence  in  Kersey,  Bailey,  etc.] 

Ve'SpePT.  Now/Zij/.  U.  ¥.vespMe(^i6i\ic.), 
or  ad.  raed.L.  vesperia,  f.  L.  vesper  Vesper.]  //. 
=  Vespers  Vksper  5  a. 

[1656  BLOUNr  Gtossogr.  (copying  Cotgr.),  Vesperies,  Even-    , 
t"S  Exercises  or  Disputations  (among  the  Sorbonbts).  1706    ' 
Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Vesperies,  the  last  Act,  or  Exercise 
for  taking  the  Degree  of  Doctor,  among  the  Sorbonists  in    I 
t  rance.l     1886  I.YrE  //ist.  Univ.  Oxford  213  The  vesperies    i 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  might  be  held .  .on  any  day  that  wiis 
available  for  lectures.     The  exercise  consisted  of  a  disputa- 
tion between  the  inccptor  and  some  Masters  of  Arts  on  ccr. 
tain  questions  propounded  in  Latin  verse  by  the  presiding 
Master. 

Vespiary  (ve-spiari").  [Irreg.  f.  L.  vesp-a  wasp, 
after  apiary.  Cf.  med.L.  vesparium.']  A  wasps' 
nest. 
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1817  K1KBV&  St.  £ntomo/.  II.  108  The  number  of  females 
in  a  populous  vespiary  is  considerable.  1830  insect  Archi- 
tecture  (L.E.K.)  71  We  have  never  met  with  a  single  vespi- 
ary in  any  situation  likely  to  have  been  frequented  by  moles. 
1890  Science.Cossip  XXVI.  122/t  Wasps  clothe  their  vespi- 
ary with  ten  or  twelve  layers  of  paper. 

Vespidons,  a.  Ent.  rare.  [f.  med.L.  Vespid-te 
(see  def.)  -f  -ous.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Vesptdx, 
an  extensive  family  of  wasps,  including  the  social 
wasps  and  hornets  ;  vespoid. 

184S  Maunder  Treas.  Nat.  Hist.  724  A  Vespidous  insect 
having  the  first  joint  of  the  abdomen  elongated  into  a  pedicel. 

Ve'Spifonu,  a.  Enl.  Also  8  vospse-.  [f.  L. 
vesp-a,  -so,  wasp  -y  -(i)fobm.]  Having  the  form  or 
appearance  of  a  wasp;  wasp-like. 

175a  J.  Hill  Hist.  Anim.  31  The  vespaform  Asilus,  with 
the  antenna;  longer  than  the  head.  1817  Kirby  &  Sr. 
Entomoi.  II.  263,  I  once  found  one  of  the  vespiform  bees 
(.4 /lis  Goodeniana . . )  hanging  by  its  mandibles  from  the  edge 
of  a  hazel-leaf. 

tVespillo(n.  Obs.  rare.  Also  vespilone^ 
[a.  L.  vespil/dn-,  vespil/o  (also  vespa),  ace.  to 
Festus  f.  vesper  evening.  So  obs.  F.  vespil/an.'] 
(See  quot.  1656.) 

1631  Weever.^«c.  Funeral  Moh.  iii.  11  Such  as.  .were  of 
high  parentage  . .  were  buried  in  the  euening  by  certaine 
men  who  had  that  charge,  who  were  called  Vespillons. 
Ibid.iv.  12  Such.. were  buried  in  the  night  time,  by  the 
Vespillons  clothed  all  in  white.  1643  ^'R  T.  Browne  Ke/ig. 
Med.  1.  %  38_  By  raking  into  the  bowells  of  the  deceased, 
continually  sight  of  Anatomies,  Skeletons,  or  Cadaverous 
reliques,  like  Vespillocs,  or  Grave-makers.  1656  Blount 
G/ossogr.,  Vespitone.  he  that  carries  forth  dead  bodies  in  the 
night  to  be  buried,  as  they  use  in  lime  of  plague  and  great 
sickness. 

Vespine  (ve-spain),  a.  [f.  vesp-a  wasp  -f  -ine  '.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wasp  or  wasps  ;  consisting  ot 

wasps. 
ill|3  Penny  Cyc/.  XXVII.  loj/i  The  neuters  are  the.. 

busiest  class  of  the  vespine  community.     1863  Miss  Vonce 

Wars  IV'apsbiirg  iv,  Vespine  laws  of  fortification  could  not 

be  more  perfectly  observed.     1884  Com/i.  R/(^.  Oct.  400 

To  meet  this  abnormal  fancy  of  the  vespine  intellect,  the 

fig-wort  makes  its  sensitive  surface  mature  first. 

Ve'Spoid,  o.     En/,    [f.  L.  z;«/-a  wasp-H-oiD.] 

Resembling  a  wasp ;  wasp-like ;  spec,  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  Vespoidea,  a  super-family  of  Hymeno- 
p/era  containing  the  typical  wasps. 

1815  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomo/.  iv.  (1816)  I.  122  Pompitus 
viaticus,  a  vespoid  insect  that  deposits  its  eggs  in  spiders. 

1850  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  s.v.  Vespoides. 

V essohe,  obs.  form  of  Vetoh. 

t  Vesse.  Obs.  [Of  unknown  origin.]  A  kind 
of  worsted  fabric  formerly  made  in  Suffolk.  Only 
in  pi. 

xitixAcl  I  Ric/t.  //I,  c.  8  §  18  The  makyng  of  any  Clothes 
called  Vessees,  Cogware,  or  Worstedes.    1511-1  Act  3  Hen. 

y/l/,  c.  7  The  drapyng  and  makyng  of  such  clothes,  called 
vesses,  rayes,  saylynge  clothes,  and  other  clothes.  1513 
Act  14  f,  15  Hen.  Vin,  c.  11  That  Vesses  olherwyse  called 
Set  Clothes  of  dyvers  Colours  be  made  in  your  said  Countie 
of  SuflTolk,  which  be  made  to  be  worne  in  far  Countries  and 
nat  in  Englond. 

Vesse,  var.  Vksset  Obs. 

Vessel  (ve-sel),  sbX  Forms :  a.  4,  6  vessele 
(4  wessele),  4-5vesselle  (5  wess-),  vessale;  4 
vescel,  vessil,  4-  vessel  (4-5  weasel,  uessel, 
4,  6  fessel),  5-7  vessell  (wessell,  5  fessell)  ;  4 
vesseal,  5  veseal,  vessall.  /3.  .Sc.  j  vysoele, 
weschele,  5-6  wesoh-,  veschsle,  5  wes(a)- 
ehael(le  ;  5  wischeall,  5-6  veachall  (5  wesoh-, 
vessohe-), 6  wesohail ;  5-6wesoh-,  j;-;  veschell 
(6  vessch-),  6  veshel,  7-8  veshell.  7.  4-5, 
7  vessayle,  5  veassayle,  vessaile.  8.  s  vayssel, 
vaissel.  [a.  (i )  AF.  and  OF.  vessel,  OF.  vesseal, 
vaissel,  vaisseau,  etc.  (mod.F.  vaisseatt)  masc,  = 
Pr.  vaisel,  Sp.  vasillo.  It.  vascello :— L.  vascellum 
small  vase  or  urn,  ship,  etc.,  dim.  of  vas  Vas  ; 
(j)  AF.  and  OF",  vessele,  veselle,  OF.  vasselle, 
luasselle,  vaissele,  etc.  (mod.F.  vaisselW)  fem.,  repr. 
the  L.  pi.  vascella  and  used  in  a  collective  sense.] 

i"  1.  In  collective  singular :  Vessels orntensils for 
the  table  or  for  use  in  the  household,  esp.  those 
made  of  gold  or  silver  ;   =  Plate  sb.  15.  Obs. 

Freq.  from  c  1300  to  c  1600. 

«.  a  x-M  Cursor  iU.6i4s  Fra  )>is  folk .. l>e  folk  of  israel  to 
boru  Asked  silueren  vessel  [v.r.  wessel]  sere.  13..  Coer  de 
E.  1488  Now,  styward,  I  warne  the,  Bye  us  vessel  gret 
plente,  Dysschys,  cuppys,  and  sawsers,  Bolles,  treyes,  and 
platers,  c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  «"•  220  Alle  the  Vesselle, 
that  men  ben  served  with,  in  the  Halle  or  in  Chambres,  ben 
of  precious  Stones.  1410  E.  E.  IVii/s  (18S2)  46  A  dosen  of 
peulre  vessell.  14x4  Ibid.  56  All  my  seluere  vessell.  1477 
Ro//s  0/  Parlt.  VI.  184/2  That  Sterfyng  Halpeny  nor  Fcr- 
thyng,  shuld  not  be  molten  for  Vessell.  1513  Ld.  Berners 
Froiss.  I.  XX.  29  All  his  Vessell  was  of  goTde  and  siluer, 
pottis,  basons,  ewers,  dysshes,  flagons,  barels,  cuppes,  and 
all  other  thyngis.  1587  Harrison  E^ig/and  111.  xi.  in 
Ho/inslud  I.  237/2  Such  furniture  of  houshold  of  this 
mettall  \sc.  pewter],  as  we  commonlie  call  by  the  name  of 
vessell,  IS  sold  vsuallie  by  the  garnish.  1609  Holland 
Amm.  Marcet/,  192  They  shamed  now  to  drinke  out  of 
earthen  vessell.  1613-4I  Daniel  Col/.  Hist,  Eng.  (1826) 
107  He.,  made  restitution  of  much  Church  vessell,  that  had 
beenc  taken  and  sold  for  ransome.  1664  Marvell  Corr. 
Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  148  Have  I.-layd  them  in  mine  own 
beds,  mine  own  hangings,  and  treated  them  continually  in 
mine  own  vessel? 
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0.  1375  Barbour  Druce  xi.  117  Al!  thai. .that  charglt  war 
Of  pal^eonys  and  veschail  vith-all.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
xviii.  i,Mary  Egypt)  1094  pan  godis  blud  &  his  body  put  in 
to  weschale,  J>are-to  worthy,  c  \^S  Wyntoun  Cron.  11,  xii. 
1073  Golde,  siluir  and  wesschaelle,  Cleynly  made  of  gud 
metaille.  1490  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  132  For  the 
caryage  of  the  siluer  vesscheall  to  Lythgow  again  Payee. 
XS«3  OoUGLAS  Mneid  i.  ix.  109  Siluer  plait . .  was  brocht  To 
set  on  buirdisj  and  weschail  forgit  of  gold.  1549  Compi, 
ScotL  xvii.  145  Coppir,  bras,  and  yrn  and  vthir  mettellis  var 
meltit  to  mak  vteiisel  veschel  necessair  to  serue  ane  hous- 
hald.  a  1578  Lindesav  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I. 
337  Costlie  beding,  weschell  and  naiperie  according  for  ane 
king.     1627  [see  sense  7]. 

■y,  h.  1474  QKX.iG^Chesse  \\.  v.  (1883)  6g  He  sayde  that  hit 
was  better  and  more  noble  thynge  to  shyne  in  good  maners 
than  in  vayssel.  1605  Tryall  Chevair.  iv.  i,  And  so,  sir, 
you  that  walk  in  pewter  vessayle,  like  one  of  the  worthyes, 
will  you  be  rul'd  by  me?  [iSjo  Scott  Monast.  xvi,  Every 
bit  of  vassail  and  silver  work  have  we  been  spoiled  of 
since  Pinkie  Cleuch.] 
b.  dial.  (See  quots.) 
1854  Miss  Baker  Northampt.  Gloss.  375  Vessel, ..2\\  the 
plates,  dishes,  and  culinary  utensils  which  are  put  into 
requisition  during  a  meal.  '  Wash  the  vessel  up.  Never 
applied  to  a  tea-service  or  to  glasses.  1893  Wilts.  Gloss. 
176  To  wash  up  the  vessel  is  to  wash  up  plates,  dishes,  &c. 
2.  Any  article  designed  to  serve  as  a  receptacle 
for  a  liquid  or  other  substance,  usually  one  of  cir- 
cular section  and  made  of  some  durable  material ; 
esp.  a  utensil  of  this  nature  in  domestic  use, 
employed  in  connexion  with  the  preparation  or 
serving  of  food  or  drink,  and  usually  of  a  size 
suitable  for  carrying  by  hand. 

Often  with  defining  term  preceding  (sometimes  hyphened*, 
indicating  its  special  use,  as  dairy,  drinking^  kitchen, 
iiiilk-^  winC'Vessel.    See  also  Air-,  Steam-vessel  1. 

o.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13395  lesus  badd  fcam  Jjan  o-nan  Fil 
|?air  gret  wessels  [Fair/,  vessels]  o  stan  O  water  clere.  1340 
A^enb.  235  pe  |[»inges  pet  byej>  y-hal^ed,  ase  ^e  uesseles  y. 
blissed,  )>e  chalis,  ^e  copereaus.  c  1386  Chaucer  Monk's  T. 
204  Goth,  bringeth  forth  the  vessealx . .  The  which  my  fader 
in  his  prospente  Out  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  byraft. 
C1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xi.  43  A  vessell  of  gold  full  of 
manna,  c  1450  MS.  Douce SS  fo'-  11  Steep  hem  with  sugre 
water.. in  to  a  feyre  fessell.  CX47X  Fobtescue  Wks.  (1869) 
458  Oftyntyms  his  Highnessc  must  and  will  bye.  .Wessels, 
Wcslments,  and  other  Ornaments  for  his  Chapel.  iS»6 
TiNDALE  Luke  V.  37  Also  no  man  poureth  newe  wyne  into 
olde  vessels.  »5So  N.  C.  Wiiis  (Surtees,  igo8)  208  Such 
vessels,  barkes,  and  other  thinges  as  belonges  to  the  tanners 
craft.  1577  Hkkmsou  England \n  Holinsked  l.jiof  I  Aii^T- 
ward  putting  it  [sc.  brawn]  into  close  vessels,  they  poure . . 
good  small  ale.  .thereto  tyll  it  be  couered.  »6io  Holland 
Camden's  Brit.  650  An  earthen  vessel  in  which  was 
hourded  a  mighty  deale  of  Romaine  coine.  1658  J.  Har- 
rington Prerog.  Pop.  Go7't.  11.  ii.  11  His  Enemies  break- 
ing down  his  Statues,.. made  homely  Vessels  of  them. 
1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  1.  121  To  my  great  Mbfortune,  I  had 
no  Vessel  to  boil  or  stew  any  Thing.  1791  Cowper  Odyss. 
n.  381  Join  thou  the  suitors,  and  provide,  In  separate  vessels 
Ntow'd,  all  needful  stores,  1831  Brewster  Optics  iii.  23  Let 
the  board  with  its  pedestal  be  placed,  .in  a  glass  vessel  of 
water.  185S  Dickens  Dorrit  ii.  ix.  Bending  over  a  steam- 
ing vessel  of  tea.  1907  Verney  Mem.  I.  8  Queer  tin  vessels 
of  many  shapes. 

_  Prov.Phr.  1599  Shaks.  I  fen.  K  iv.  iv.  71  But  the  saying 
is  true.  The  empty  vessel  makes  the  greatest  sound. 

trans/.  1645  Ussher  Body  Div.  (1647)  ^oo  The  third  night 
(as  it  seemeth]  God  caused  the  Waters  to  retire  into  their 
Vessels. 

&.  ci^z^  WvNTOuN  Cron.  v.  1458  pat. .his  blude  In  til  a 
weschael  tj-cht  and  gude  Sulde  be  put.  a  1500  Ratis  Rav- 
ing, etc.  101  As  lekand  weschell  haldis  no  thinge,  Sa  opin 
tung  has  na  traistinge.  1561  W1N3ET  /Fij.  (S.T.S.)  1.  94 
'J'he  weschelis  and  ornamentis  appropriat  to  the  seruice  of 
(jod.  1596  Dalrvmple  U.Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  II.  120  In 
dischis  of  daintie,  in  veschelis  of  al  sortis.  1756  Mrs. 
Calderwood  yrnl.  (1884)  84  They  immedially  put  those 
veshells  into  cold  water. 

y.  13..  E.  E,  A  tut.  P.  B.  1713  pou..has  hofen  l^y  hert 
agaynes  l>e  byte  dryjtyn, .  .&  now  his  vessayles  (are]  avyled 
ill  vanyte  vnclene.  C1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  Lay 
pigges  in  a  vessayle,  with  bothe  hande. 

6.  In  various  fig.  applications.  (Cf.  3.) 
1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  7859  pe  lew  t>ey  called  '  a 
voyde  vessel ',  And  forsoJ>e,  so  hyt  fel.  c  1315  Shoreham  i. 
1548  per-fore  ech  man.  .wessche  and  greydy  hysfessel.  And 
do  trewlyche  hys  charge.  1587  Holinshed  Chron.  (ed.  2) 
III.  832/1  The  vessell  of  amitie  betweene  the  king  of  Eng- 
gland  &  the  French  being  first  broched  by  this  popes  letters. 
1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  iv.  Chorus  3  Of  a  time,  When  creep- 
ing Murmure..  Fills  the  wide  Vessell  of  the  Vniucrse. 
1605  —  Macb.  III.  i.  67  For  them,  the  gracious  Duncan 
haue  I  murther'd;  Put  Rancours  in  the  Vessell  of  my  Peace 
Onely  for  them,  a  1650  May  Old  Couple  v,  Gently,  my 
joys  distil  Lest  you  do  break  the  vessel  you  should  fill.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  xii.  559,  Greatly  instructed  I  shajl  hence 
depart,  .and  have  my  fill  Of  knowledge,  what  this  vessel 
Ciin  containe.  1883  H.  Drummond  Nat.  Law  in  Spir.  W. 
( 1 884)  270  Who  will  not  willingly  exchange  bis  shallow  vessel 
for  Christ*s  well  of  living  water? 

o.  The  contents  of  a  vessel ;  a  vcsselful.  rare. 
1506  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  25  b,  The  vyntenar 
i;yueth  frely,  .a  taste  of  his  wyne  though  he  gyue  not  the 
hole  vessell  at  ones.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.^  Stat.  K, 
William  3  Ane  free  man.. sail  gif  for  multure  at  the  milne 
the  sextenc  veshell. 
t  d.  Arch.  (See  quot.  and  Vase  i  b.)  Obs.-^ 

1704  J.  Harris  Lex.   Tcchn.  I,  Vessels,  in  Architecture, 
are  certain  Ornaments,  usually  set  over  ihe  Cornices,  and 
S'l  named,  because  they  represent  divers  sorts   of  Vessels, 
which  were  in  use  among  the  Ancients. 
t  e.  slang.  The  nose.  Obs. 

1813  Sporting  Mag.  XLI.  170  There  d— n  your  eyes,  I've 
tappeid  your  vessel. 

o.  fig.  (chielly  in  or  after  Biblical  use),     a.  Said 
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of  a  person  regarded  as  having  the  containing 
capacity  or  function  of  a  vessel.  Freq.  const,  of  (a 
conditiwi,  quality,  etc).     Nowor^^. 

Few  thephr.  the  weaker  vessel^  see  Weak  «. 

n\yM  Cursor  M.  1967^  pou  ga  til  him  {sc.  Paul],  he  es 
me  le!e.  And  o  mi  diesing  he  es  wesscle.  138a  Wvclif 
2  Tim.  it.  31  He  schal  be  a  vessel  halwtd  into  honour,  and 
ratjfytable  to  the  Lord.  1388  —  Gen.  xWx.  5  Symeon  and 
Leuy,..fiv>'ngev*ss'ls  of  wickidnesse.  ai^ooN.  7'.(Paues) 
Acts  ix.  15  For  he  es  maked  vnto  me  a  vessel  of  choos  forto 
-bere  my  name  bifore  kenges  ande  folke.  1451  Capgravk 
Li/e  St.  Gi^rt  xxxviL  115  [They]  came  on-to  be  graue 
wber-.Gilbcrtes  body  was  hid,  and..Jjei  lifte  up  M  holy 
oessel  of  God.  15^  Piigr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  19  Ther- 
fore  let  vs  apply  our  wylles  at  all  tymes  to  be  vesselles  of 
grace.  155*  Lyndesav  Dreme  254  The  cursit  Emprioiir 
Nero,  Off  euerilk  vice  the  horrabyll  weschell.  1597  Hooker 
Eccl.  Fol.  V.  xlix.  §  I  We  know  there  are  vessels  of  wrath. 
ax6a9  Hindf.  J.  Bruen  ii.  (1641)  6  If  he  [God]  had  a  pur- 
pose to  reserve  him  as  a  vessell  of  honor,  and  for  his  own 
house.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  89  Him  after  long  debate., 
his  final  sentence  chose  Fit  Vessel,  fittest  Imp  of  fraud,  in 
wb<Kn  To  enter.  1738  Weslev  Psalms  LVi.  v,  And  cast  into 
the  burning  Lake  The  Vessels  of  thine  Ire.  1773  Mrs. 
Chapose  Improv.  Mindiiyj^)  I.  93  We  know  not  whether 
..they  might  not  prove ..  chosen  vessels  to  promote  the 
honour  of  God.  1819  Scott  Ivanh/^e  xxxviii,  Nature.. 
grieves  that  so  goodly  a  form  should  be  a  vessel  of  perdi- 
tion. 1837  Dickens  Pickw,  Hi,  It  makes  a  vessel's  heart 
Ueed  !  lyos  A.  Innes  Shahd  Days  0/ Past  vii.  129  As  for 
the  archbishop,  be  was  a  seasoned  vessel. 

+  b.  Said  of  the  body,  esp.  as  the  receptacle  of 
the  soul.  Obs. 

c  1360  Know  Thyself  ^  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  130  Vche  cristen 
creature  knowen  hym  self  ouht  His  oune  vessel.  138s 
WvcuF  I  Thess.  iv.  4  That  ech  of  50U  kunne  welde  his 
vessel  in.  .hoolynesse  and  honour.  —  i  Pet.  iii.  7  ^euynge 
honour  to  the  wommans  vessel,  or  body.  153a  Du  Wi:s 
Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1061  The  body . .  is  the  vessell  of  the 
soule.  1535  Coverdale  2  Esdras  iv.  11  How  shulde  thy 
vessel  then  be  ablelocomprehende  the  waye  of  the  Hyest? 
1610  Healev  St.  Aug.  Citie  0/ God  526  The  seede  of 
generation  should  have  been  sowne  in  the  vessell,  as  corne 
IS  now  in  the  fielde.  a  1629  Hinde  y.  Briten  vii.  (1641)  28 
They  possessed  their  vessels  in  hoHnesse,  and  in  honour. 
1704  Swift  Meek.  Oderat.  Spirit  (1711)  299  The  Saint  felt 
his  Vessel  full  extended  in  every  Part. 

+  0.  In  other  Biblical  uses  (see  quots.).  Obs» 

1340  Hampole  Psalter  vii.  14  And  ^are  in  he  has  redid 
%*essels  of  ded  [L.  vasa  viortis] ;  his  aruys  till  brennand  he 
made.  (So  in  Wyclif  (1382).]  138a  Wyclif  i  Mace.  xiv. 
10  The  citees  he..ordeynyde  .that  thei  weren  vessels  of 
strengthtng.  1545  Ascham  Toxoph.  i.  (Arb.)  71  Dauid  in 
the  Psatmes  calleth  bowes  the  vessels  of  death.  1609  Bible 
(Douay)  i  Mace.  xiv.  10  He  gave  victuals  to  the  citie,  and 
be  appointed  them  that  they  should  be  vessels  of  munition. 

4.  Any  structure  designed  to  float  upon  and  tra- 
verse the  water  for  the  carriage  of  persons  or  goods  ; 
a  craft  or  ship  of  any  kind,  now  usually  one  larger 
than  a  rowing-boat  and  often  restricted  to  sea-going 
craft  or  those  plying  upon  the  larger  rivers  or  lakes. 

Freq.  with  distinguishing  termS}  as  bomb-,  fishing^  gun-, 
macAtne-y  sailing-f  steam-,  trading',  trojtsport;  -war- 
z*essel,  etc. 

a-  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1662  Bot  ar  i  wil  mi  wengeaunce  tak 
I  wil  ^at  ^ou  a  wessel  mak. . .  A  schippe  be-houes  )}e  to 
dight.  1390  GowER  Con/".  1.  197  Hire  Schip  goth  in  among 
hem  alle, . .  And  hath  the  vessell  undergete,  Which  Maister 
was  of  al  the  Flete.  1453  IVars  Eng.  in  France  (Rolls) 
II.  477  Ordcyne  as  meny  shippes  and  vessels  of  ihoo  that 
bylonge  to  oure  port  of  A.  as  ye  shal  mowe.  a  1489  Caxton 
Blanchardyn  xxxv.  131  Blanchardyn  drew  hymsylf  aside 
wyth-in  his  vessell.  <z  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  xxxv.  no 
Sum  maner  of  shyppe  or  wessell  to  passe  ouer  y*  see.  1590 
Sir  J.  Smvth  Disc.  Weapon  12  AH  the  long  boates  and 
vesselb  of  oares  for  the  landing  of  men.  1625  Bp.  Hall 
Wks.  59  A  little  saile  to  a  large  vessel!,  rids  no  way.  1683 
Col.  Ree.  Pennsylv.  I.  6g  All  Ships  and  Ves.seIIs  vnder  10 
Tunns..to  pay  no  fees.  1736  Gray  Stntius  n.  21  Where., 
parting  surges  round  the  vessel  roar.  1769  Falconer  Diet. 
Marine,  l^essel,  a  general  name  given  to  the  different  sorts 
of  ships... It  is,  however,  more  particularly  applied  to  those 
of  the  smaller  kind,  furnished  with  one  or  two  masts.  1836 
Marrvat  Midsh.  Easy  xix.  67  All  the  varieties  of  vessels 
which  float  upon  the  wave.  1844  Kinglakb  ESthen  vi,  I 
knew  enough  of  Greek  navigation  to  be  sure  that  our  vessel 
would  cling  to  earth.  1889  Welch  Naval  Arckit.  13  For 
ships  of  ordinary  form  (including  probably  the  great 
majority  of  vessels). 

^g.  i6n  Shaks.  Cyttih.  iv.  li.  319  Damn'd  Pisanio  Hath 
with  his  forged  Letters. .  From  this  most  brauest  vessell  of 
the  world  Strooke  the  maine  top  !  Oh  Posthumus,  alas, 
Where  is  thy  head?  1781  Cowper  Hope  i68  Hope,  as  an 
anchor..,  holds  fast  The  Christian  vessel,  and  defies  the 
blast.  1876  Trevelyan  Macaulay  I.  v.  250  In  1832  the 
vessel  of  Reform  was  stilt  labouring  heavily. 

tramf.  1882  F.  M.  Crawford  Mr.  Isaacs  i.  6  And  every 
variety  of  horseflesh  maybe  seen,. .from  Lord  Stephen  Kil- 
dare's  thoroughbreds  to  the  broad-sterned  equestrian  vessel 
of  Mr.  Currie  Ghyrkins, 

B.  e  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xvii.  {Martha)  106  Bot  for  na 
vyscele  wes  bane  nere,  he  enterit  in  riuere  faste,  &  swemand 
ay.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  xr.  326  He  A  weschell  gat,  and 
maid  him  to  the  se.  ^11568  Sempill  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xlvL  25  A  fair  vesschell  abone  l>e  watter.  1609  Reg.  Ma^. 
Sig.  Scot.  71/1  The  dewtie  of  coqueitis,  entres  of  shipis, 
barkis,  crearis  and  wtherisveshelHs. 

y.  £1460  Fortesctje  Abs.  ^  Lim.  Mon.  vi.  (1885)  123  To 
horde  with  carrikkes  and  opcr  grete  vesi^ailes.  1470-85 
Malory  Arthur  viii,  vi.  282  He  commaunded  hb  seruaunt 
Got»ernayle  to  goo  to  his  vessaile  ageyne,  1497  Naval  Ace, 
Hen.  yit^  (1896)  250  The  seid  veassayle  fyrst  freight  at 
London  with  cordage. 

3.  c  JA77  Caxton  Jason  76  And  the  sayd  vaissels  and  ships 
were  blowen  unto  the  perrillous  yle  of  Colchos. 
+  b.  In  collective  singular.   Obs, 

e  1400  Destr.  Troy  13996  Whan  Eneas  was  exiled,  euyn 


were  his  shippes  Two  hundreth  full  hole,  all  of  hede  vessell. 
1436  Libel  Eng.  Policy  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  160  The 
haven  of  Sluse. . .  Where  many  wessell  and  fayre  arne  abyd- 
ynge,  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  ix.  749  Sum  fled  to  Tay,  and 
in  small  weschell  5eid. 

5.  Anat.  and  Zool.  One  of  the  membranous 
canals,  ducts,  or  tubes  in  which  the  fluids  of  the 
body  are  contained  and  by  means  of  which  they 
are  circulated  ;  freq.,  a  blood-vessel. 

Often  with  distinguishing  term,  as  blood-,  iliac,  lymphatic, 
pulmonary,  etc. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  iv.  vii.  (1495)  go  Veynes  I 
ben  the  vessels  of  blode.  1548-77  Vicary  Anat.  (i888)  21 
There  is  no  more  difference  betweene  these  two  vessels  of 
blood,  but  that  the  Artere  is  a  vessel  of  blood  spiritual  or 
\ytal.  1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  113  The  double  mem- 
brane of  this  mesenterie  doth  inclose  and  sustatne  the 
vessels  which  runne  through  it.  1635-56  Cowley  Davideis 
IV.  Poems  (1905)  380  A  nimble  thrust  his  active  En'emy 
made,..  And  opened  wide  those  secret  vessels  where  Lifes 
Light  goes  out,  when  first  they  let  in  aire.  1691  Rav 
Creation  11.  {1692)  65  All  the  Bones,  and  all  the  Muscles, 
and  all  the  Vessels  of  the  Body.  173a  Arbuthnot  Rules  of 
Diet  279  In  short  whatever  relaxeth  the  too  strict  vessels, 
or  straitens  the  too  lax, . .  is  a  Cordial.  1793  Holcroft 
Lavater's  Physiog  xii.  65  Vessels  everywhere  penetrate  the 
bones,  supplying  them  with  juices  and  marrow.  1831  R. 
Knox  Cloquet's  Anat.  5  The  Vessels  ..  are  canals  which 
divide  and  subdivide  into  branches,  are  more  or  less  elastic, 
and  are  formed  by  the  superposition  of  different  membranes. 
They  are  distinguished  according  to  their  uses  and  general 
disposition  into  Arteries,  Veins,  and  Lymphatic  Vessels. 
1871  T.  H.  Green  Inirod.  Pathol.  286  Portions  of  new 
growths, ..which  having  perforated  the  vessels,  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  current.  1893  W.  R.  Gowers  Man. 
Dis.  Nerv.  Syst.  (ed.  2)  II.  422  If  a  cist  forms  in  an  artery 
it  may  be  detached . .  and  may  obstruct  the  vessel  further  on. 
b.  Bot.  One  of  the  cellular  or  tubular  Structures 
composing  the  vascular  system  of  plants  and  hav- 
ing the  function  of  containing  or  carrying  sap  or 
other  secretion  ;  a  duct. 

^  1671  Grew  Anat.  Plants  1.  iii.  §  30  Of  the  Lignous  Body 
it  is  so  apparent  by  its  Pores,  or  rather  by  its  Vessels,  that 
we  need  no  farther  Evidence.  For  to  what  end  are  Vessels, 
but  for  the  conveyance  of  Liquor  ?  1731  Miller  Gard.  Diet. 
s.v.  Vegetable^  Bulk  for  Bulk,  the  Plant  imbibes  into  its 
Vessels  17  times  more  Fluid  than  the  Quantity  of  the  Chyle 
which  enters  into  a  Man's  Vessels.  1787  Winter  Syst. 
Husb.  03  Air.  .passes.,  into  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  root. 
1796  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  368  The  leaf  has  no 
rib,  but  seems  composed  of  vessels  equally  dispersed.  184a 
Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  40  Whenever  the  .sap  tn  the  vessels 
of  a  plant  freezes,  they  become  ruptured  and  the  plant  dies. 
1875  Darwin  Insectiv.  PI,  xii.  285  Some  of  the  vessels  are 
barred  and  punctured  instead  of  being  spiral. 

6.  Bot.    =  Pericarp,  rare. 

Common  in  the  comb,  seed-vessel:  see  Seed  sb.  8. 

i(k)i  Ray  Creation  r.  (1692)  100  Such  Mosses  as  grow  upon 
Walls,.. and  other  high  Places,  have  Seeds  so  excessively 
small,  that  when  shaken  out  of  their  Vessels  they  appear 
like  Vapor.  [1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Vasculiferous 
Plants,  are.. such  as  have  besides  the  common  Calyx  or 
Flower  Cup,  a  peculiar  Vessel  or  Case  to  contain  their  Seed.] 

7.  attrib,  and  Comb.  a.  In  senses  i  and  2,  as 
vessel  ambry,  •cleatur^  cloth,  house,  maker,  -man, 
stuff.     Chiefly  .5".:. 

Vessel-bearing,  defining  vasiferous  (q.v.),  is  given  by  Coles 
(1676)  and  Bailey  (1721). 

c  1450  Bk.  Curtasye  367  in  Babces  Bk.,  For  wesselle 
clothes,.. pe  porter  base  ^at  warde  in  holde.  1488  Acta 
Doin.  Cone.  (1839)  98/2  A  weschale  almery,  a  cop  almery. 
1531  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scotl.  VI.  30  To  the  court 
weschellmen.  1590-1  Exch.  Rolls  Scotl,  jL^W.  121  To.. 
William  Murra,  aid  in  the  vessel  hous.  1598  Fi.okio, 
Vascellaro,  a  potter,  or  vessell  maker.  1627  Reg.  Decreets 
Sc.  Admiralty  Ct.  I.  93  Clapeburde,  pype  stalves,  veschell 
and  veschell  stuff,  pitche,  tar,  rosin,  etc.  1886  Cheshire 
Gloss.  377  Vessel-cleaner,  an  under  dairymaid,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  clean  the  cheese  tub,  cans,  and  dairy  apparatus. 

b.  In  sense  5,  as  vessel-dilator,  -sheath,  -wall. 
1879  -S"'-  George's  Hosp.  ReP.  IX.  428  In  the  right  lateral 

i  sinus,  where  the  clot  was  adherent  to  the  vessel.wall.  1896 
AlUmtCsSyst.  Med.  I.  234  Vessel  dilators  are  of  sj)ecial  use. 
1899  Ibid.  VIII.  609  A  proliferative  inflammation  of  the 
vessel-sheaths. 

c.  In  sense  4,  as  vessel-load,  man,  etc. 

1894  Pop.  Sci.  i*/^«M/y  XLIV,483  The  first  Russian  crew 
which  '  rescued '  a  vessel-load  of  Circassians  on  their  way  to 
Turkey.  1898  Daily  Tel.  6  Jan.  10/7  Other  couriers  were 
despatched  to  see  the  railroads  and  the  vessel  men. 

Vessel,  sb.'^  [Of uncertain  origin:  connexion 
with  prec.  is  not  clear.]   Vessel  of  paper  (see  quots.). 

1790  Grose  Prov.  Gloss.,  Vessel  of  paper,\vsiS.i^t^zx\^x 
of  a  sheet,  a  1825  Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia.  i84oSpurdens 
Suppl.  Forby,  Vessel,.. ■vt^s  used  for  theme-papers  formerly 
at  Bury  School,  and  perhaps  at  others,  i860  Guide  to  Eton 
(Jlc«s.,  Vessel,  the  eighth  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  on  which 
derivations  are  written.  1891  Wrench  Winchester  Word- 
Bk.  51  Vessel,  a  half  quarter  of  Long-paper.  1910  Sat.  Rev. 
10  Dec.  751/1  Acton,  .made  copious  extracts, ..written  on 
vessels  of  paper  specially  made  for  him. 

Ve'SSel,  V.    Now  rare  or  Obs,  [f.  Vessel  sbX\ 
1.  trans.  To  put  or  enclose  (a  liquid,  etc.)  in  a 
vessel.     Also  with  tip. 

^  1577  Harrison  England  in.  vi.  (1878)  11.  37  Our  honie.. 
is  harder,  better  wrought,  and  clenlier  vesselled  up,  than 
that  which  commeth  from  beyond  the  sea.  i6a6  Bacon 
Sylva  §  520  The  Fourth  Rule  shall  be,  to  mark  what  Herbs 
some  Earths  doe  put  forth  of  themselves;  And  to  take  that 
Earth,  and  to  Pot  it,  or  to  Vessell  it.  1640  Harvey 
Synagogue  {^t^^')  C  vij  b,  I  would  have  this  bread.  This  wine, 
Vessel'd  in  what  the  Sun  might  blush  to  shed  His  shine. 
When  he  should  see.  x^-jq  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Ess.  129 
In  vessclling  up  and  stopping  in  the  Tunbridg-waters. 
iransf.  1650  T.  Vaughan  Anthroposophia  2  Man  had  at 


the  First,  and  so  have  all  Souls  before  their  Entrance  to  the 
Body,  an  explicit  methodicall  Knowledge,  but  they  arc  noe 
sooner  Vessel'd  but  that  Liberty  is  lost. 

2.  To  take  or  lift  out  by  means  of  a  vessel. 

1673  P/iil.  Trans.  VIII.  6022  When  they  pour  this  solu- 
tion into  the  Vessel,  they  use  a  stick, . .  whereby  they  agitate 
and  beat  the  Wine  in  the  Vessel,  and  then  they  vessel  it  out 
into  other  vessels. 

Vessel-cup,  north,  dial.  var.  Wassail-cup. 

Vesselfol.  [f-  Vessel  sb.^"]  As  much  or  as 
many  as  a  vessel  will  hold.  i860  Worcester. 

Ve'Sselled,  ppl.  a.     [f.  Vessel  v.  or  j^.i] 

1.  Enclosed  in  a  vessel.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1660  Boyle  Ne^v  Exp,  Phys.  Mech.  iii.  42  The  Vessel'd 
Mercury.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  11.  gi  You  may  with 
great  facility  move  the  Tube  to  and  fro  in  the  vessel'd  Quick- 
silver. 1670  Boyle  in  Phil.  Trans.  V.  2037  That  4  parts  of 
5,  or  rather  5  of  6  of  the  vessel'd  Air  (if  I  may  so  call  that 
which  was  shut  up  in  the  Receiver)  had  been  pump'd  out. 
i7o8  R.  Neve  Baroscop.  10  Upon  opening  of  the  inverted 
1  ube  into  the  vessel'd  Mercury, 

2.  Bot.  Having  or  provided  with  vessels  or  ducts. 

189s  Pop.  Sci.  Motithly  Feb.  499  The  vesseled  thorns,  .are 
disposed  in  a  fixed  and  regular  manner. 

tVe'SSelling.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Vessel  sb.^  + 
-ingI.]     Vessels  collectively.     (Cf.  next.) 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  410  When  they  beth  cold,  in 
picched  vessellynge  And  cleyed,  close  hem  vp.  Ibid,  xi. 
110  The  chanels  of  this  oil  &  vessel>Tige. 

tVe'SSelment.  Obs,  [a,A¥.vessellment,OF. 
vesselement,  vaisselhment,  etc.,  f.  vaisselle  Vessel 
sbX  :  see  -ment.]  Vessels  collectively,  esp.  church 
vessels  or  plate. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  9338  Curteynes.  or  ouJ>er 
vestyment,  Or  any  oJ?er  vesselement  pat  fallep  to  holy 
cherches  seruyse.  Ibid.  0480  For  sacrylage,  alle  J>ys  ys 
tolde,  pat  vesselment  of  cherche  ys  wybnolde.  13..  E.  E. 
A  Hit.  P.  B.  1280  Dere  disches  of  golde  &  dubleres  fayre, 
[>e  vyoles  &  J>e  vesselment  of  vertuous  stones.    Ibid,  1288. 

t  VeSSey.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  vesse  (9  vesey). 
[Of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  Fesse  2.]  Vessey  colour, 
a  light-blue  or  sky-blue  colour. 

156a  Leigh  Armorie  (1597)  ii6b,  Fishes,  or  something., 
appertaining  to  them.  Whereof  the  maisterie  must  bee  of 
colour  vesse,  that  is,  the  colour  of  the  Turcas.  c  1573  in 
Nichols  Progr.  Q.  Elizab.  (1823)  I.  413  He  hath  twoe 
clokes,  th'  one  of  Vessey  Collor  garded  with .  .black  Clothe 
and  twisted  lace.  (Hence  1826  Hor.  Smith  Tor  Hill  I. 
186  A  vesey-coloured  cloak,  guarded  with  black  cloth,  and 
twisted  lace  of  carnation.  1 

Vessiole,  obs.  f.  Vesicle. 

Vest  (vest),  sb.  Also  8  dial.  west.  [a.  F. 
veste,  a.  It.  veste  (also  vesta^  robe,  gown :— L.  vest- 
em,  vestis  garment,  attire,  clothing,  cognate  with 
Gr.  \<^Bi\s,  Skr,  vaslra.  Cf.  Sp.  veste  garment, 
t  vesta  vest,  Pg.  veste  garment,  vestia  vest.] 

1.  A  loose  outer  garment  worn  by  men  in  Eastern 
countries  or  in  ancient  times ;  a  robe  or  gown. 

1613SHERLEY  Trav.  Persia^oVfe  were  forced  to  send  his 
maister  three  verstes  [sic]  of  cloth  of  gold,  for  beholding  his 
person.  1634  Sir  T,  Herbert  Trav.  146  Their  [Persians'] 
out  Garment  or  Vest  is  commonly  of  Callico  quilted  with 
Cotton.  1665  Ibid.  (1677)  131  Artaxerxes  the  Great  gave 
Mithridates . .  a  Gown  or  Vest  of  gold  which  he  wore  during 
a  Royal  banquet.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840) 
85  The  Persians  make  their  long  vests  of  such  cloths.  i7a6 
Francis  tr.  Horace,  Epist.  i.  vi.  63  Lucullus.. being  ask  d 
to  furnish  for  a  Play  An  hundred  martial  Vests.  1791 
CowpER  Odyss.  I.  555  Putting  ofFhis  vest  Of  softest  texture. 
1817  Sheixey  Rev.  Islam  xt.  xiv,  A  hermit's  vest  Concealed 
his  face.  1838  Arnold  Hist,  Rome  I.  215  Kaeso  then  put 
on  his  vest,  such  as  the  Roman  generals  were  used  to  wear 
in  battle.  1843  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  11.  F'ragment,  The 
slanting  ray  of  the  evening  sun  shone  . .  With  fitful  light 
on  regal  vest,  and  warrior's  sculptured  maiL 

transf.  1643  Davenant  Unfort.  Lovers  1.  i,  Not  in  his 
Perfume  and  Silks ;  but  in  his  Iron  Vest.  1671  Grew  Anat. 
Plants  i.  §  3  If  then  we  take  a  Bean  and  dissect  it,  we 
shall  find  it  cloathed  with  a  doubled  Vest  or  Coat. 

b.  A  similar  garment  worn  by  women.  Chiefly 
poet. 

1700  Dryden  Pal.  9f  Arc.  iii.  193  Attended  by  her  Maiden 
Train,  Who  bore  the  Vests  that  Holy  Rites  require.  1717 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to  C'tess  of  Mar  18  April,  I 
found  the  lady  sitting  on  her  sofa,  in  a  sable  vest.  1759 
Johnson  Rasselas  xxxvii.  When  my  upper  vest  was  taken 
off,  they  were  apparently  struck  with  the  splendour  of  my 
clothes.  1757S0UTHEY  Triumph  Woman  30  Thydaughters 
..for  this  nigh  feast  Weave  the  loose  robe,  and  paint  the 
flowery  vest.  i8oi  Scott  Glenfinlas  xii,  O  gentle  hunts- 
man, hast  thou  seen..  A  lovely  maid  in  vest  of  green?  1810 
—  Leidy  of  Lake  iv.  xii. 

O.  A  garment,  in  various  fig.  uses. 

165s  H.  Vaughan  Silex  Scint.  118  The  fair  woods  .. 
flourished  in  that  youthful  vest  With  which  their  great 
Creator  had  them  drest.  1678  Cudworth  Intel  I,  Syst.  i. 
v.  ^(p  The  Ancient  Asserters  of  the  Souls  Immortality,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  besides  this  Terrestrial  Body  another 
Spirituous  or  Airy  Body.. as  its  Interiour  Vest  or  Tunicle. 
1746  Collins  Ode  Poet.  Charac.  45  Truth,  in  sunny  vest 
array'd.  1781  CowpER  Charity  it-z  When  ev'ning  in  her 
sober  vest  Drew  the  grey  curtain  of  the  fading  west.  i8ao 
Shelley  Witch  A  tl.  Bed.  v,  Light  the  vest  of  flowing  metre 
She  wears. 

t  d.  Without  article.     Clothing,  attire.  rare~^, 

1694  MoTTEUx  Rabelais  v.  252  Our  Means  of  Life  are 
Pote,  and  Cibe,  and  Vest. 

2.  An  ecclesiastical  vestment,  rare. 

1663  Pepvs  Diary  16  Feb.,  A  priest  was  taken  in  his  vests 
officiating  somewhere  in  Holbornc  the  other  day.  a  1700 
Evelyn  Diary  17  Nov.  1644,  The  precious  vessels  of  gold, 
silver,  and  gems,  with  the  vests  and  services  to  be  seene 
in  the  Sacristy.      173a  Lediard  Sethos  II.  viii.  222  The 


VEST. 

initiate's  vest.. hung  out  under  my  cuirass.  1839  Cassan 
Bps.  Bath  4-  iVells  162  He  gave  also  many  splendid  vests 
to  the  Churches  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
3.  a.  A  sleeveless  garment  of  some  length 
worn  by  men  beneath  the  coat.  (Introduced  by 
Charles  II ;  see  first  quot.)  Now?  Hist.  b.  A 
short  garment  worn  beneath  the  coat  or  jacket  as 
a  nsual  part  of  male  attire  ;  a  waistcoat. 

l6««  Pepvs  Diary  8  Oct.,  Vhe  King  hath  yesterday,  in 
Council,  declared  his  resolution  of  setting  a  fashion  for 
clothes. . .  It  will  be  a  vest,  1  know  not  well  how  ;  but  it  is 
•  to  teach  the  nobility  thrift.  Ibid,  15  Oct.,  This  day  the 
King  begins  to  put  on  his  vest;. .being  a  long  cassocke 
close  to  the  body,  of  black  cloth,  and  pinked  with  white  silk 
under  it,  and  a  coat  over  it,  and  the  legs  rutHed  with  black 
riband  like  a  pigeon's  leg.  1667  in  Vertiey  Mem.  (1907)  II. 
300,  1  doubt  the  old  fellow  must  have  a  new  vest  and  tunick. 
z668  Etheredgk  She  rvoutd  if  she  cottldiw.  iii,  You  are  not 
To  learn.. how  absolutely  necessary  A  rich  Vest  and  a 
Perruque  are  to  a  man  that  aims  At  their  favours.  171a 
Overseers'  Ace.  Holy  Crass,  Canterb.,  Payd  for  mackin  a 
west  and  briches  for  gouddins  child,  [^Jo.  i.  6.  i8t8  Scott 
Roi  Roy  V,  She  wore.. a  coat,  vest,  and  hat,  resembling 
those  of  a  man.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  lix,  Provided 
with  some  of  the  most  splendid  vests  that  Calcutta  could 
furnish.  1907  Dully  .Veios  3  Sept.  3/2  Lightish  striped 
cashmere  trousers  would  not  be  correct.. if  worn  with  a 
dark  blue  coat  and  vest. 

trans/.  1830  Whittier  Mogf  Megone  1237  The  rivets  of 
the  vest  Which  girds  in  steel  his  ample  breast.  1863  Bates 
Nat.  Amazon  viii.  (1864)  220  A  bird  resembling  our  starling 
in  size . .  and  not  unlike  it  in  colour  with  the  exception  of  the 
rich  rosy  vest.  1876  Hollasd  Sev.  Oaks  i.  Among  the 
charms  that  dangled  from  this  liquid  chain— depending  from 
the  vest  of  a  landscape,  which  ended  in  a  ruffle  of  woods. 

O.  A  knitted  or  woven  undergarment  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  worn  next  to  the  skin. 

i8ji  Catiit.  Gt.  F.xhlb.  iii.  583/1  Cotton,. .spun  silk, 
merino  and  Cashmere  gentlemen's  and  ladies*  vests.  1883 
'  SVLVIA '  Lady's  Guide  to  Home  Dressm.  »,  Millinery  xiiL 
107  [List  of  under-linen],  4  merino  vests,  [/Jo  5  9. 

d.  Part  of  a  woman's  dress  bodice,  consisting  of 
a  collar  and  front,  asoally  of  lace,  net,  silk,  or  other 
soft  material. 

1887  Lady's  IVorld  June  256/1  Vests  of  spotted  kersey, 
mere,  .are  made  with  military  collars  and  two  pockets.  X913 
Daily  Graphic  26  Mar.  12/4  The  bodices  having  vests  ana 
collars  of  ecru  lace.  1913  flay  Pictorial  Ho.  134P.  ii/i  It 
(a  '  waistcoat  blotLse  ']  has  a  soft  net  vest  that  ends  in  short 
sharp  points. 

e.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  vtst-maker,  -pocket; 
also  vest-pooket  voter  U.S.  (see  quot.  1883). 

1813  Mass.  Spy  3  Dec.  (Thornton),  He  found  him  asleep, 
took  from  his  vest  pocket  the  key  [etc.].  i8>8  Webster, 
I'estlng,  cloth  for  vests;  vest  patterns.  1879  G.  W.  Cable 
Grandlsslmes  xliii,  I  could  be  a  confectioner,  a  milliner,  a 
dressmaker,  a  vest-maker.  1883  in  Bryce  Amer.  Comiinv. 
(1888)  III.  V.  Ixxxix.  217  The  class  of  'vest-pocket  voters' 
— men  who  come  to  the  polls  with  their  tickets  made  up, 
to  the  confusion  of  '  the  boys.' 

Vest  (vest),  V.  Also  5  Sc.  west.  [ad.  OF. 
vestir  (mod.F.  vetir,  =  Sp.  and  Pg.  vestir.  It. 
vestire) :— L.  vestire  to  clothe,  f.  veslis  clothing : 
see  prec.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  place,  settle,  or  secure  (some- 
thing) in  the  possession  of  a  person  or  persons ; 
=  Invest  v.  6.     Chiefly  in  passive,  and  usually   j 
const,  in  (rarely  upon  or  vnth).    a.  \Vith  reference   I 
to  estates,  rights,  titles,  etc.  I 

e  1415  Wyntoi;n  Cron.  viil  xL  7089  Al  Gascon  wi)>e  >>e  , 
portynance  To  be  insesit  and  westit  He  and  al  his  ayris 
ijwhit.  J47S  Rolls  o/Parlt.  VI.  147/1  That  all  such  astate, 
title,  right,.. and  possession .. in  the  same  persone  and 
persones  and  their  heires  be  vested.  1503-4  Act  19  Hen. 
yil,  c.  34  §  7  The  seid  Castels ..  [shall]  in  the  same  persone 
or  persones  and  their  heires  be  vested  and  they  therin  be 
intiteled.  1585  Holinsmed  Hist.  Scot,  in  Chron.  II.  244/a  ' 
The  ri§ht  of  which  countie  king  Dauid  affirmed  to  be 
iustlie  m  him.. as  truelie  vested  in  his  possession  by  the 
forfeiture.  1650  yimi.  Hammond's  Addr.  |6o.  24  What  is 
vested  in  me,  I  may  give  or  derive  to  another;  what  is 
intrusted  onely,  I  cannot.  1651  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng. 
II.  viii.  (1739)  53  No  Legiance  is  due  to  him,  before  the  Crown 
IS  vested  upon  him.  1701  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3830/4  Until  all  the 
said  Estates  and  Interests  vested  in  them  are  disposed  of. 
1758  in  Naime  Peerage  Evid.  (1874)  68  The  late  act  of 
parliament  vesting  the  estates  of  certain  traitors  in  his 
majesty.  1818  Cruisb  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  22  There  were  no 
words  to  vest  the  portions  in  the  daughters  till  a  marriage 
with  consent.  1847  Bright  Sp.,  Ireland  13  Dec  (1876)  1^3 
A  bill  with  this  title  to  vest  the  ownership  of  the  land  with 
the  present  occupiers.  i8«8  Ld.  St.  Leonards  Handy  Bk. 
Prop.  Law  xvi.  107  The  Court  may  direct  the  parts  so  laid 
out  to  remain  vested  in  the  trustees. 

b.  With  reference  to  power  or  authority. 

1659  Hammond  Oh  Ps.  Ixxx.  17  By  which  the  power  is 
vested  on  him.  1671  Marvill  Reh.  Traiisp.  u  98  The 
Government  of  Religion  was  vested  in  Princes  by  an  ante- 
cedent right  to  ChrisL  1691  T.  H(ai.e]  Acc.  New  Invent. 
p.  Ixxxvu,  That  power  of  abating  Nusances . .  is  vested  in 
both  of  their  Offices,  both  by  Grant  and  Prescription.  1756 
C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  III.  244  There  is  a  particular  jurST 
diction  vested  in  the  officers.  1774  Pennant  Tour  Scott,  in 
'77^t  .45  The  right  of  voting  is  vested  by  burgess  tenure  in 
certain  houses.  i8ai  W«lleslev  in  Owen  Desp.  (1877)  210 
It  IS  my  intention  to  proceed  immediately  to  vest  the 
administration  of  the  ceded  districts  in  the  hands  of  the 
Company's  civil  servants.  1841  Elphinstone  Hist.  India 
I.  37  The  government  of  the  society  thus  constituted  was 
vested  in  an  absolute  monarch.  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Cony. 
'•533  That  va?ue  power  of  recommending  a  successor 
which  the  Law  vested  in  him. 
C.  transf, 

1*49  RusKiN  Stv.  Lamps  v.  fai.  157  If  completeness  is 
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thought  to  be  vested  in  polish,  and  to  be  attainable  by  help 
of  sand  paper.  1852  Thackeray  Esmond  i.  iii,  Proud  of 
this  confidence  and  secret  vested  in  him. 

2.  To  put,  place,  or  establish  (a  person)  in  full 
or  legal  possession  or  occupation  of  something ; 
=  Invest  v.  5.  Chiefly  in  passive,  and  usually 
const,  in  (or  t  ?/^)- 

In  early  use  only  Sc.  in  the  phrase  vested  (also  vest)  and 
seized. 

1464  in  Acc.  Fam.  Innes  (1864)  78  The  said  schir  Robert 
deyt  last  ves(t]it  and  sesit  as  of  fee.  1488  Acta  Dom.  Audit. 
(1839)  '^3/2  It  beis  piefit  (>at  Williame  |)e  barde  deit  last 
westit  and  Sesit  in  t>e  said  landis.  1557  Rec.  Inverness 
(New  Spald.  01.)  1.6  For  sesing  takyn  of  all  landis  Wilyam 
Paterson  his  fadyr  deit  last  vestit  and  sesit  conforme  to  his 
serwing.  IS97  Burgk  Rec.  Glasgo^u  (liib)  I.  186  All  landis, 
rowmes,  heretageis,.  .quhairin  he  deitt  last  vest  and  seasit. 
167a  Petty  Pol.  Anal.  (1691)  329  Of  which  the  Irish  that 
are  vested  by  restoration,  seem  rather  to  take  part  with  the 
divested.  174J  Fielding  Tom  Jones  ix.  iv,  The  sergeant 
I  presently  inquired  for  the  principal  magistrate  of  the  town, 
I  and  was  informed  by  my  landlord  that  he  himself  was  vested 
in  that  office,  a  1774  Goldsm.  Hist.  Greece  I.  io3  Kliltiades 
thus  vested  in  the  supreme  command  [etc.].  1905  Times 
8  June  6/4  The  Government  proposed  that  the  Free  Church 
should  be  vested  in  the  property  to  be  allocated  to  her. 
Jig.  1654  H.  L'Estrangk  Chas.  I  (1655)  126  Not  all  his 
most  gracious  and  debonair  mine  towards  them  could  vest 
him  in  that  Nations  affections,  f  1680  Beveridce  Serm. 
(1729)  I.  29  In  order  to  their  being  actually  vested  in  that 
salvation.  1705  Stanhope /"ara/Ar.  II.  442  All,  who  partake 
of  this  Nature,  are  not  onljj  certain  of,  but  may  in  some 
sense  be  said  already  vested  in,  the  Happiness,  which  [etc.]. 
b.  To  invest  (a  person)  witA  some  quality,  esp. 
power,  authority,  etc.     Chiefly  in  passive. 

1674  Owen  Holy  Spirit  (1693)  126  It  is  his  Person  as 
vested  with  all  his  Offices,  that  is  the  immediate  Fountain 
of  all  Grace  unto  us.  1699  Burnet  29  Art.  iv.  (1700)  67  He 
is  vested  with  an  unconceivable  hign  degree  of  Glory,  1719 
De  Foe  Crusoe  11.  (Globe)  574  God's  most  glorious  and 
best  Creature,. .  vested  with  a  reasonable  Soul-  1717  — 
Hist.  Appar.  iv.  (1840)  32  They  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  be  vested  with  the  same  powers.  1771  Goldsm. 
Hist.  Eng.  IV.  13  [He  was]  created  a  peer,  and  was  soon 
after  vested  with  the  dignity  of  chancellor.  1797  Ht.  Lee 
Canterb.  T.,  Old  Woman's  T.  (IJ99!  I.  361  [Thou]  art 
vested  with  the  mission  of  thy.. king.  1803  in  Gurwood 
Wellington's  Desp.  (18^7)  II.  50  note,  I  further  vest  you 
with  full  powers  to  decide  any  question  which  may  arise. 
1817  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  Indiall.  iv.  ix.  288  To  vest  the  officers 
of  the  Crown  in  India  with  powers  independent  of  the 
Company.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  I.  227  The 
Indian  Government  was  vested  with  the  power  of  sove- 
reignty within  its  own  limits. 

o.  To  endow  formally  or  legally  with  some 
possession  or  property. 

1756  Anson's  Voyages  (eA.%)  \.  v.  70  This  company,  in 
consideration  of  a  sum  paid  to  the  king,  is  vested  with  the 
property  of  all  diamonds  found  in  Brazil.  1858  in  J.  B. 
Norton  Topics  246  We  propose ..  that  every  ryot  should  be 
vested  with  the  freeholtl  of  his  farm. 

3.  intr.  To  become  vested  (in  a  person) ;  to  pass 
into  possession ;  to  descend  or  devolve  upon  one  as 
possessor. 

IS9>  West  \st  Pt.  Symbol.  $  44  Euerie  estate  either 
executed  maintenant,  or  executorie  by  limitation  of  use, 
which  vesteth  in  possession  by  vertue  of  the  Statute  of  27 
H.  8.  1847  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  xli.  (1739)  66  In 
those  days  the  title  vested  not  unless  the  Child  opened  his 
eyes,  a  1715  Burnet  Own  Time  (1766)  II.  137  If  the  Duke 
came  to  be  King,  the  prerogative  would  by  that  vest  in 
him.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  196  For  the  right  of  the 
crown  vests,  .upon  his  heir.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI. 
500  The  Court  held.. that  the  whole  estate  vested  in  L. 
his  executors  and  administrators.  1827  Jarman  Powells 
Devises  1 1.  223  The  principle . .  does  not  apply,  if  there  be  an 
express  declaration  that  the  land  shall  vest  at  twenty.one. 
1865  Lowell  Reconstruct.  Prose  Wks.  1890  V.  227  In  all 
cases  of  land  granted  to  freedmen  no  title  should  vest  till  a 
fair  price  had  been  paid.  1885  Sir  R.  Bacgallav  in  Law 
Times'  Rep.  LII.  671/2  The  property  vests  in  the  official 
receiver  oua  trustee. 

n.  4.  trans.  In  pa.  pple.  :  Dressed,  clothed, 
robed  in  some  garment.  Also  without  const. 
{spec,  with  reference  to  ecclesiastical  vestments). 

1513  Douglas  Mnetd  vil.  ii.  3  And  heich  abuf.  .cleirlie 
schane  Aurora  vestit  into  broun  sanguane.  Ibid.  xi.  29  In 
rob  ryall  vestit,.  .And  ryche  purpour.  1581  N.  T.  (Rhem.) 
Rev.  1.  13  One  like  to  the  Sonne  of  man,  vested  in  a  priestly 
garment  to  the  foote.  i6n  I.  W.  Ouiiin's  Sp.  Gram.  297  He 
..sales  that  a  Frier  stayes  for  you  readie  vested  at  the  Altar. 
c  165s  Milton  Sonn.  xxiii.  My  late  espoused  Saint. .Came 
vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind,  a  1668  Davenant 
Fair  Favorite  Wks.  (1673)  97  Your  Brother  (Madam)  and 
he  brings  A  Lady  with  him,  vested  like  a  Nun.  17x8  Ozell 
Ir.  Tourr.efort's  Voy.  I.  92  The  Priest  being  vested,  sets 
about  the  Preparation  of  the  Bread  and  Wine  at  the  little 
Altar.  i;r6i  Brit.  Mag.  II.  362  On  the  dexter  side,  a  pil- 
grim or  friar,  vested  in  russet.  1849  Rock  Ch.  of  Fathers 
l.v.(iy)3)  I.  328  The  thurifers  and  taper-bearers,  in  our  large 
collegiate  and  cathedral  churches,  were  vested  in  tunicles. 
1859  Jephson  Brittany  vi.  76  A  priest,  vested  in  surplice 
and  stole. 

b.  transf.  s.nd.fig.  Also  const,  with. 
1679  Drydkn  Troll,  tf  Cress.  Pref,  Ess.  (Ker)  I.  219 
Spirits,  according  to  Plato,  are  vested  with  a  subtle  body. 
a  1706  Evelyn  Hist.  Pelig.  (1850)  I.  81  We  see  other  living 
creatures  come  vested,  armed,  able  immediately  to  find  their 
pasture,  a  1711  Prior  Dial,  ietiv.  Charles  ff  Clenard  T  18 
Hast  thou  not  seen  me . .  vested  in  all  the  Types  and  Orna- 
ments that  Human  Greatness  is  capable  of  receiving.  1805 
D_.  Johnston  Serm.  for  Blind  ^^  The  brightest  ornaments 
with  which  our  natures  can  be  vested.  1865  Neale  Hymns 
Paradise  8  The  Saints,  in  beauty  vested. 
5.  Of  a  garment :  To  clothe  or  cover  (a  person). 
Mfjofig.    Cf.  Invest  v.  i  b. 
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1581  Stanvhurst  jEneis  \.  (Arb.)  38  Which  plad  vested 
Helen,  from  Greece  when  to  Troy  she  flitted.  i8ia  Cary 
Dante,  Parad.  XXL  59  The  light  that  vests  me. 

6.  To  dress  (a  person)  in  a  robe  or  garment,  esp. 
as  a  formal  act  or  ceremony.     Cf.  Invest  v.  i. 

In  the  17th  cenL  chiefly  with  reference  to  Oriental  usage 
1648  W  L.  Ncwesfr.  Turkie  7  My  Lord  was  privatly 
informed  he  intended  an  affront  by  not  Vesting  him  1670 
Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  xv.  §47  The  Speaker ..  vested  him 
with  a  rich  purple  Velvet  Robe  lined  with  Ermines.  1695 
Voy.  Eng.  Merch.  to  Tadtnor  in  Misc.  Cur.  (1708)  III.  130 
To  draw  him  near  the  City,  he  vested  and  caressed  some  of 
his  Followers.  1840  H.  Jolly  Sunday  Services  219  The 
words  formerly  pronounced  at  vesting  the  baptized  with 
their  white  garments,  were  very  solemnly  exprtssive.  1868 
Gladstone  Juv.  Muttdi  viii.  292  The  Charites  receive  her 
on  her  return  from  the  scene  of  the  Net  to  Cyprus,  where 
they  bathe,  anoint,  and  vest  her. 

fig.  1639  G.  Daniel  Ecclus.  ii.  71  Prepare  their  hearts, 
and  in  Humilitye  New  vest  their  Soules. 
b.  Eccl.  To  diape  or  cover  (an  altar). 
1867  Portuary  Calendar  p.  v,  Our  right.. to  vest  the 
Altar  in  colours . .  is  grounded  on  the  old  law  of  the  English 
church.  1874  MiCKLETHWAlTE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  305  It 
IS  best  for  the  ends  as  well  as  the  front  of  an  altar  to  be 
vested.  18^5  Eiicycl.  Brit.  I.  641/2  Altars  are  'vested' 
during  service;  that  is,  covered  with  cloths  of  various 
kinds. 

7.  refl.  To  apparel  or  robe  (oneself),  esp.  in 
ecclesiastical  vestments.     Also /f^. 

a  1668  Lassels  Voy.  Italy  (1698)  1.  41  Thinking  it  had 
been  a  priest  putting  on  the  amice  and  vesting  himself  to 
say  Mass.  vjv]  De  Foe  Hist.  Appar.  iv.  (1840)  30  If  we 
grant  that  spirit,  may  vest  itself  so  with  flesh  and  blood. 
1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (181 1)  VIII.  63, 1  shall  vest  my- 
self, as  I  may  say,  in  classical  armour,  c  1771  in  E.  H. 
Burton  Life  Bp.  Challoner  {igoCf)  I.  ix.  140  Just  before  the 
Bishop  vested  hiinself  to  say  Mass.  189a  C.  E.  Norton 
Dante's  Parad.  iii.  17  There  are  who  vest  and  veil  them- 
selves. 1905  R.  Bagot  Passport  xvii.  159  Don  Agostino 
disappeared  into  the  sacristy  to  vest  himself. 
b.  absol.  in  tiie  same  sense. 
188a  Maskell  Anc.  Liturgy  Ch.  Eng.  (ed.  3)  219  A  com- 
mon  custom . .  that  thepriest  (whether  or  not  he  vested  before 
the  altar)  should  vest  in  the  sanctuary.  1892  in  A.  E.  Lee 
Hist.  Columbus  (Ohio)  II.  657  Ihe  imposing  procession., 
moved  . .  up  the  main  aisle  to  the  sanctuary  where  the 
celebrant  vested. 

IIL  8.  trans.  —  Invest  v.  o.  Now  rare  or 
Ois. 

1710  De  Foe  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  36  The  Merchant,  .vesting 
this  Hundred  Pounds  in  English  Goods.  1771  H.  Walpolk 
Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  IV.  139  He  was  then  in  good 
circumstances,  and  it  was  said  came  to  vest  his  money  in 
our  stocks.  1794  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  247  He  vested  in 
some  kind  of  property.. all,  or  almost  all,  that  he  had 
brought  out  of  France.  1804  Earl  Lauderd.  Publ.  Wealth 
(1819)  178  He  vests  his  capital  either  in  seed.. or  in  a  stock 
of  cattle.  184s  M'CuLLOCH  Taxation  Introd.  (1852)  ii 
Her  capitalists  were  tempted  to  vest  very  large  sums  in 
foreign  countries.  1863  [see  Vested  ppl.  a.  3). 
Vest,  southern  SlE.  var.  Fast  o.  ;  obs.  Sc.  f. 
West. 
II  Vesta  (ve-sta).  Also4Ve«te.  [L.  K«/a,the 
goddess  of  that  name  (see  sense  1)  answering  to 
the  Gr.  'EtrTia,  identical  with  koTta  hearth,  house, 
household.] 
1.  Mythol.  A  Roman  femaledivinity,  the  daughter 
of  Saturn,  goddess  of  the  hearth  and  household. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  iRolls)  III.  73  He  jaf  a  temple., 
wif  fyre  to  (>e  goddes  Vesta  and  here  maydenes  to  be 
worschippcd.  1300  Gower  Conf.  II.  157  Sche  which  was 
the  Prioresse  In  Vestes  temple  the  gcddesse.  1513  Douglas 
jUneid  11.  v.  91  The..garlandis  Of  Vesta,  goddes  of  the 
erd  and  fyre.  1589  Greene  Roumielay  Poems  (1876)  102 
Vesta's  virgins  with  their  holy  fires  Do  cleanse  the  thoughts 
that  fancy  hath  defiled.  x6oo  Holland  Livy  xxviii.  xi.  676 
Ihe  minds  of  men  were  put  in  feare,  for  the  going  out  of  the 
fire  in  the  chappell  of  Vesta.  ^633  Milton  Penserosoi-}  \a 
thou  art  higher  far  descended,  Thee  brighthair'd  Vesta.. 
To  solitary  Saturn  bore.  1697  Dryden  /Eneid  11.  395  He 
said,  and  brought  me.. The  venerable  statues  of  the  gods, 
With  ancient  Vesta  from  the  sacred  choir.  1718  Chambers 
Cycl.  s.v.  Vestals,  The  Romans  were  not  the  only  People 
who  kept  the  perpetual  Fire  of  Vesta,  in  imitation  of  the 
celestial  Fires.  i8ao  Shelley  Witch  All.  xxxiv,  Couchetl 
..as  on  Vesta's  sceptre  a  swift  flame.  1843  Penny  Cycl. 
XXVI.  285/1  Vesta  was  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  domestic 
union  and  happiness.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  193/1  If 
ever  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta  did  go  out,  the  negligent  vestal 
was  to  be  punbhed  by  scourging. 

altrib.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  193/1  Fire  was  solemnly 
sent  from  the  prytaneum  or  Vesta  temple  of  the  mother 
colony. 

2.  Astr.  One  of  the  minor  planets,  revolving  in 
an  orbit  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

tier)  Phil.  Trans.  XCVH.  245  Observations  and  Measure- 
ments of  the  Planet  Vesta.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  285/2 
Vesta  performs  its  revolution  in  about  1326  mean  solar 
days.  x868  Lockyer  Guillemin's  Heavens  (^6.  2)  ^'^a'^^^ 
distance,  and  other  elements  of  the  orbit  of  Vesta,  presented 
serious  differences   both  with  this  theory  and  Bode's  law. 

3.  Used  as  the  distinctive  name  of  a  special  make 
of  household  stove. 

1843  PennyCycl.  XXVIL  68/2  In. .the  '  Vesta  stove ',. . 
the  ashes  can  be  raked  from  the  grate ..  without  any  dust 
rising  into  the  room.  1843  Civil  Eng.  ^  Arch.  Jml.  VI. 
422/2  The  various  stoves,  Vesta,  Chunk,  &c.,  . .  are  all 
founded  on  the  Arnott  Stove. 

4.  A  kind  of  wax  match.     Orig.  atlrib. 

1839  Cath.  Sinclair  Holiday  House  ii.  25  Laura  after- 
wards singed  a  hole  in  her  muslin  frock,  while  lighting 
one  of  the  Vesta  matches  to  seal  these  numerous  notes. 
i8s7  Act  20  <•  21  Vict.  c.  62  §  2  The  following  Duties  of 
Customs  sliall  he  charged  :..Lucifers,   Vesta,    of  Wax,  the 
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ipoo  Matches,  0.0.0^.  1859  Cornwali.is  Panorattta  New 
ly^rlti  I.  326  Wax  vesla-s  pipes,  maccaroni,  and  candles, 
1863  Abkl  in  Z^*/.  (etc.)  J'hr'L  Mag,  Nov.  356  Varieties 
of  wax  or  Vesta  matches.  1864  Strauss,  etc  Eng,  Work- 
sho^t  ^33  The  vesta  boxes  are  put  in  parcels  of  half-a-dozen 
and  one  dozen.  1886  D,C.  Murray  tint  Person  Singular 
xix,  Frost's  trembling  fingers  had  to  strike  one  or  two  vestas. 
1899  T.  M.  Ellis  Three C at* s-tye  Rings  (>Z  The  major  pulled 
a  xesta-case  from  his  pocket. 

Vestal  (vestal),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  vestalis^  f, 
Vesta  Vesta.  So  Sp.  and  Pg.  vestal^  It.  and  F. 
vestaU,'\ 

A.  adj,  1.  Vestal  virgin^  one  of  the  priestesses 
(originally  four,  subsequently  six  in  number)  who 
had  charge  of  the  sacred  fire  in  the  temple  of  Vesta 
at  Ronae. 

>43*-So  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  473  Cornelia,  the  most 
noble  of  virgynes  vestalle, . .  was  put  m  to  therthe  on  lyve. 
1^33  Reli.endem  Lrfy  11.  xix.  (S.T.S.)  1.  202  pai  condamp- 
nuOppia  J>e  \-irgine  vestal  for  hir  Incest.  1600  Hoi.lanij 
Lrty  I.  XX.  14  Numa.  .instituted  also  a  Nuntierie  as  it 
were,  of  religious  vestall  virgines.  Ihid.  xxviii.  xi.  676 
The  Vestall  virgin  who  had  the  charge  that  night,  .was. . 
throughly  skourged.  160a  tr.  Sailusi  20  Cataline  had.. 
Debauch  d  a  Lady  of  Noble  Extraction,  and  a  Vestal 
Virgin.  1710  W.  King  Heathen  Gods  ^  Heroes  ix.  (1722) 
26  The  Vestal  Virgin  Claudia,  whose,  .freedom  of  Behaviour 
had  made  her  Modesty  suspected.  1770  Lanciiorne 
Plutarch  (1851)  II.  882/2  What  is  there  in  Rome  so  sacred 
and  venerable  as  the  vestal  virgins  who  keep  the  perpetual 
fire?  1865  Lecky  Ration,  (1878)  I.  23  'llie  miracles  which 
clustered  so  thickly  around  the  vestal  virgins.  1891  Farrar 
Darkn.  ^  Daxvn  xlix,  In  defiance  of  every  law. .he  had 
recently  seized  Rubria,  one  of  the  Vestal  Virgins. 

2.  Offire,  etc. :  Of  or  j>ertainiiig  to  Vesta, 

>S99  Brou^htons  Let,  xii.  40  'Ihey  counted  it  vnlawfull 
to  refresh  the  Vestall  fire.  i6a7  Drayton  ShepK  Sirena  53 
My  coate  with  light  should  shine.  Purer  then  the  Vestall 
fire.  1697  Drvden  Virg,  Georg.  iv.  553  Shesprinkl'd  thrice, 
with  Wine,  the  Vestal  Fire.  178a  V.  Knox  Ess.  cxiv.  (1819) 
II.  287  Those  institution^.. have  still  kept  the  light  burning 
like  the  vestaj  fire.  179a  S.  Rogers  Pleas.  Menu  Poems 
(1839)  4  Oblivion  steals  upon  her  vestal-lamp.  1853  Kane 
Grinntll  Exi,  xxxiv.  (1S56)  301  Three  stoves  and  a  cooking- 
galley,  four  Argand  and  three  bear.fat  lamps,  burn  with  the 
constancy  of  a  vestal  shrine. 

fi^-  '75»  Young  Brothers  i.  i,  Thou  in  whose  eye,  so 
modest,  and  so  bright,  Love  ever  wakes,  and  keeps  a  vestal 
fire.  1817  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  Ded.  xi,  Through  thine 
eyes,  even  in  thy  soul  I  see  A  lamp  of  vestal  fire  burning 
interoally.  1853  Chr.  Rnnembrancer  }^,\\,  70  Then  it  was 
that  the  Jeromes  and  the  E'lstochiums  retired  ..  from  a 
world  whose  light  seemed  on  the  eve  of  extinction,  to  nurse 
the  vestal  fire  which  was  never  to  be  really  put  out 

3.  Resembling  a  priestess  of  Vesta  in  respect  of 
chastity  ;  chaste,  pure,  virgin. 

"SJS  Locrine  v.  iv.  5^  Beleeue  me,  Locrine,  but  the  girle 
is  wise.  And  well  would  seeme  to  make  a  vestall  Nunne. 
1705  Pope  Jan.  ^  May  203  Demure  and  chaste  as  any 
vestal  Nun.  i74j>  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xv.  ix,  Jones  had 
no  reason  to  imagine  the  lady  to  have  been  of  the  vestal  kind. 
i8ai  Shelley  Epipsych.  390  The  day  is  come,  and  thou 
will  fly  with  me.  To  whatsoe'er  of  dull  mortality  Is  mine, 
remain  a  vestal  sister  still.  i8aa  W.  Irving  Bracch.  Hall 
xviii,  Mrs  Hannah,  the  vestal  gentlewoman  of  my  Lady 
Lillycrafi,  has  had  long  walks  and  talks  with  Phoebe. 

trans/.  1806  Moore  Dtram  Antig.  i,  Upon  the  bank 
awhile  1  stood,  And  saw  the  vestal  planet  weep  Her  tears 
of  light  on  Ariel's  flood.  1818  Keats  Endym.  1.  874  Oft 
have  I  brought  thee  flowers,  on  their  stalks  set  Like  vestal 
primroses. 

4.  Pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  a  vestal  virgin 
or  virgins;  marked  by  chastity  or  purity. 

159*  Shaks.  Rom.  ^  Jul.  11.  ii.  8  Her  Vestal  liuery  is  but 
sicke  and  greene.  1594  Drayton  Min.  Poems  (1907)  4 
Since  holy  Vestall  lawes  haue  been  neglected.  i6xt  Tivo 
Nohle  /C.v.  i.  156  This  is  my  last  Of  vestall  office;  I  am 
bride  habited.  Hut  mayden  harted.  X7a9  T.  Cooke  Tales, 
eta  18  Young  Men,  and  Virgins,..  Attend  a  Song  fit  for  a 
vestal  Ear.  i8«  Shelley  Q.  Mad  in,  68  O  dear  and 
blessed  peace  [  Why  dost  thou  shroud  thy  vestal  purity  In 
penury  and  dungeons  ?  18*5  Scott  Betrothed  xvii,  Neccs* 
sarily  introducing  many  male  guests  within  those  vestal 
precmcts.  184^  Tennyson  Priuc.  11. 204  Love,  whispers  may 
not  breathe  Within  this  vestal  limit. 
B.  sb.  1.  A  vestal  virgin. 

iSro-80  North  Plntarch's  Lives,  Numa  (1612)  68  He 
also  hath  the  keeping  of  the  holy  virgines  which  they  call 
Vestales.  Ibid.  69  [  He]  taketh  out . .  the  condemned  Vestall, 
muffled  vp  close.  1616  Bullokar  Eng.  Exp,  s.v.,  These 
Vestals  were  first  instituted  by  Numa  Pompilius,  or  as 
some  write,  by  Romulus.  1671  Phillips  (ed.  3)  s.v.  Vesta, 
Certain  Virgins  called  Vestalls,  who  were  to  take  care  of  the 
Vestal  fire.  iTaa  J,  Richardson  A  cc.  Statnes,  etc  Italy, 
etc  135  The  Head  of  the  young  Vestal  was  the  most  engag- 
ing thmg  I  had  seen  in  Italy.  1740  J.  Dupr£  Conform. 
Anc.f[  Mod.  Cerem.  47  The  Chief  of  the  Vestals  was  called 
Maxima.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  {1776)  11.  265  A.  .face 
formed  exactly  like  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  or  the  sleeping 
vestal.  1843  Penny  CycL  XXVI.  286/1  The  habits  which 
the  vestals  nad  acquired  during  their  priesthood.  1869 
Lbcky  Europ.  Mor.  I.  iii.  433  iwte.  The  vestal  Urbinia  was 
buried  alive  on  account  of  a  plague. 

yff.  and  transf.  i«94  Drayton  Min,  Poems  (1907)  4  Here 
Chastity  that  Vestall  most  diuine,  Attends  that  Lampe  with 
eye  which  neucr  sleepeth.  1767  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  ix. 
xvii,  I  keep  neither  man  or  Doy,..or  any  thing  that  can 
eat  or  drink,  exctpt  a  thin,  poor  piece  of  a  Vestal  (to  keep 
my  fire  in).  i8s8  Hawthorne  Eanskawe  iv,  A  flame,  .which 
Hugh  was  so  far  a  vestal  as  to  supply  with  its  necessary 
fuel  at  all  .seasons  of  the  year. 

2.  A  virgin  ;  a  chaste  woman  ;  a  nun, 

1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  \i,  i.  158  A  certaine  aime  he  tooke 
At  a  faire  Vestall,  throned  by  the  West.  1593  Nashe 
Christ's  T.  80  .\  grosse-pencild  Painter,  who.,  vnder  colour 
(rf"  drawing  of  pictures,  drawes  more  to  his  shady  Pauilion, 
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then  depart  thence  pure  Vestals.  1608  Shaks.  Per.  iv.  v.  7 
Shall's  go  hear  the  vestals  sing?  1717  Pope  Eloisa  to 
Abelard  207  How  happy  is  the  blameless  vestal's  lot  ! 
The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot.  1784  Cowper 
Tc^k  IV.  554  The  stain  Appears  a  spot  upon  a  vestal's  robe. 
The  worse  for  what  it  soils.  1848  Ihackerav  Van.  Fair 
X,  She  was  the  most  hospitable  and  jovial  of  old  vestals, 
and  had  been  a  beauty  in  her  day.  1879  Gladstone  Glean. 
II.  i.  10  He  States  that  he  never  knew  souls  more  polluted 
than  those  of  some  of  the  professed  vestals  of  the  Church. 

Hence  Ve'stalshlp,  the  state  or  condition  of 
being  a  vestal  or  virgin, 

1893  F,  Thompson  Poems  42  A  mouth  too  red  for  the 
moon  to  buss  it,  But  her  cheek  unvow  its  vestalship. 

t  VeBtament,  erroneous  var.  of  Vestiment  or 
Vestment. 

z63a  Massinger  &  Field  Fatal  Do7vty  iv.  i.  H j  b,  His 
vestaments  sit,  as  if  they  grew  vpon  him. 

Veste,  southern  ME.  var.  Fast  v.  and  adv.^ 
Fist  i-^.i 

Vested  (vested),  ///.  a.    [f.  Vest  v.  +  -ed.] 

1.  Clothed,  robed,  dressed,  spec,  in  ecclesiastical 
vestments.     Also^^. 

1671  Milton/*.^,  l  257  Just  Simeon  and  Prophetic  Anna 
..spake  Before  the  Altar  and  the  vested  Priest.  1769 
Goldsm.  Des.  Vill.  360 The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy  vested 
green.  1841  Chalmers  in  Hanna  Mem.  (1852)  IV.  256  Why 
do  I  not  go  forth  as  a  forgiven  and  vested  creature.  184a 
WoRDsw.  Eccles,  So/tn.  ni.  xxvi.  The  Vested  Priest  before 
the  Altar  stands. 

b.  //er.  (See  quot.) 

ri8a8  Bkrry  Encycl.  Her.  I.  Gloss.,  Vested,  habited,  or 
clothed,  as  a  cubit  arm,  &c.  vested  az.  or  the  like. 

2.  Established,  secured,  or  settled  in  the  hands  of, 
or  definitely  assigned  to,  a  certain  possessor. 

1766  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  i68  K^j/#<^  remainders,  .are 
where  the  estate  is  invariably  fixed,  to  remain  to  a  deter- 
minate person,  after  the  particular  estate  is  spent.  Ibid. 
513  A  legacy  to  one,  to  be  paid  when  .he  attains  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  is  a  7'«/^f/ legacy.  1818  Cruise  Digest 
(ed.  2)  VI.  185  He  held  it  to  lie  a  vested  estate  in  fee  in  the 
son.  x83a  Lewis  Use  9f  Ab.  Pol,  Terms  iii.  25  In  its  legal 
sense,  vested  is  opposed  to  contingent.  1845  Williams  Real 
Prop.  241  The  alienation  of  an  executory  interest,  before 
its  becoming  an  actually  Vested  estate.  1868  £.  Edwards 
Ralegh  I.  Introd.  p.  xlv,  After,  .months  of  .struggle  with 
the  vested  privileges  of  record-keepers, 

b.  esp.  with  right  or  interest.     Ahojig. 

(a)  A  1797  J.  P.  Andrews  Man.  Constit.  211  (Thornton), 
Violativeof  a  vested  legal  right.  iSmAusun  yurispr.  App. 
p.  xxxiv,  Vested  rights  essentially  differ  ..  from  rights 
which  are  contingent.  1848  Mill  Pol.  £con,i.  ix.  §  3(1876) 
89  The  vested  right  which  Parliament  has  allowed  to  be 
acquired  by  the  existing  companies.  1858  J.  Maktineau 
Stud.  Chr.  285  Let  its  vested  right,  of  paying  out  the 
truth,  be  flung  into  the  free  air  of  history.  1876  Digbv 
Real  Prop.  V.  §  3.  233  It  is  not  such  a  right  as  the  law 
regards  as  vested,  that  is,  as  completely  created. 

{b)  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  481  The  limitation., 
gave  him  an  immediate  vested  interest  in  the  surplus  of  the 
estate.  184a  Abuy  I Vater  Cure  (1S42)  154  Finding  that  new 
truths  have  not  as  many  vested  interests  to  recommend 
them  as  old  fallacies.  1859  Mill  Liberty  iv.  (1865)  53/1 
The  doctrine  ascribes  to  all  mankind  a  vested  interest  in 
each  other's  moral,  intellectual,  and  even  physical  perfec- 
tion. 1889  W.  DoNisTHOftPV.  Individualism  iv.  122  Vested 
interests  may  perhaps  be  defined  as  rights  based  not  upon 
contract  but  upon  custom. 

3.  Invested. 

1863  P.  Barry  Dockyard  Econ.  20  The  returns  for  vested 
capital  and  the  comfort  of  the  working  classes  both  [being] 
considered. 

Vestee*.  taw.  rare.  [f.  Vest  v.  +  -ee.]  One 
who  is  vested  with  a  right,  property,  etc. 

1879  Austin's  yurispr.  1 1.  Hi.  883  Subject  to  a  series  of 
vested  rights  (descendible  perhaps  from  present  vestees), 

Vesten,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Fast  v. 

Ve'Ster.  rare.  [f.  Vest  v.  8.]  One  who  in- 
vests money ;  an  investor. 

i8a9  Southev  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  146  They  declare  that  their 
vesters  aim  at.  .a  community  in  land  and  in  goods, 

tVesterer.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  westerer.  [t. 
vester-ie  Vestry,  or  OF.  vestier  vestiary.]  A 
person  having  charge  of  vestments, 

1388  in  Archaeol.  LII.  213  Fyrste  the  westerer  shall  lay 
the  abbot es  cope  lowest  opon  the  awier  w*in  the  sayd  westi  e. 

Vesterle,  obs.  form  of  Vestry  1. 

+  Vesteye,  I'.  Obs.  rare.  Also  vestoy-.  [app. 
ad.  an  unrecorded  AF.  *vesteier^  OF.  *vestoier^ 
of  obscure  origin.]  trans.  To  inspect,  examine. 
Hence  f  Vesteying  vbl.  sb. 

ti4io  Master  0/  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xxv,  It  is  to 
weten  )>at  ofte  tyme  a  deere  is  herbored  with  vestoynge  of 
mannys  eye.  Ibid,  xxx,  If  hb  lymer  be  dislaue,  late  him 
vesteye  it  with  his  eye.  Ibid,  xxxiii,  And  if  )>e  lymer  ouer- 
shete,  or  kan  not  put  it  forth,  euery  hunter  bat  ^ere  is,  ought 
to  go  somedele  a  broode  forto  se  yf  j»ei  may  fynde  Jjc 
leghtes  with  vesteynge  of  eye. 

Vestiarian  (vesti|e»'rian),  a.     [f.  Vestiar-y 

-t--IAN.] 

1.  Ofor  relating  to,  concerned  with,  ecclesiastical 
vestments  or  their  use. 

1850  Marsden  Early  Purit.  (1853)  ig  The  question  of 
the  habits,  or  as  it  has  since  been  termed  the  vestiarian 
controversy.  1866  Contemp.  Rev.  II.  557  The  ecclesiastical 
Adria,  agitated  by  ritualistic  and  vestiarian  gales,  has 
thrown  up  a  great  heap  of  pamphlets.  x88i  Guardian  16 
Feb.  2^2/3  We  shoula  have  been  well  pleased  had  these 
vestiarian  differences  never  found  place  amongst  us. 

2.  Of,  belonging  or  peculiar  to,  clothing  or 
dress ;  vestiary.  rare~^. 


VESTIBULARY. 

_  1854  R.  H.  Patterson  Ess.  Hist.  ^  .-ir/(i862)  34  Whiten, 
ing  of  the  seams — a  disagreeable  vestiarian  phenomenon 
produced  by  the  surface,  or  best-coloured  portion,  of  the 
cloth  being  rubbed  off. 

t  Vestiarier.  Obs.  rare~°.  Also  vefltyaryer(e, 
[t.  med.L.  v^stidrius  sb,  Cf,  OF.  vestiaricur 
^^Godef.),]   =  Vesterer. 

c\^  Promp.  Parv.  509/1  Vestyarycr  [printed  -cej  (A*, 
vestiariere  [ii'VwM.  MS.  vestyarycrej,  P.  vestyar),  r-w//. 
arius. 

II  Vestia*rium ,  rare.  [L.  vesHdrium,  f.  vesti-s 
clothes,  clothing  :  sec-ARiUM.]     A  vestiary,  vestry. 

185s  Thackeray  Netvcomes  xliv,  The  chapel  by  the  little 
door  near  to  the  Vestiarium.  il^s  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  13/1 
The  upper  story  of  the  refectory  [in  a  Benedictine  abbeyj 
is  the  'vestiarium*,  where  the  ordinary  clothes  of  the 
brethien  were  kept. 

Vestiary  (.ve-sti,ari),  sb.  Forms:  3-6  vesti- 
arie,  4  vestiare,  5  vestyarye,  -iarye,  5-  vesti- 
ary, [a.  OF,  vesliarie,  vcstiaire^  vestyairCf  etc. 
(mod.F.  vesliaire,  =  Vr.  vesliari,  Pg.  and  It.  vesli- 
ario)y  or  ad.  L.  veslidriuni  clothes-chest,  wardrobe, 
neut.  sing,  of  vestidrias  adj.,  f.  vesti-s  clothing, 
vesture.    Cf.  Vestlaky.] 

I.  1.  A  vestry  of  a  church.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

cia9o  .S".  Eng.  Leg.  I,  455  A  lodlich  cloth  he  boujhte  for 
fif  panes  J  to  ^e  bischope  he  gan  it  bringue.  J)e  bischop  eode 
into  Jje  vestiarie ;  is  Cope  he  gan  of  strepe.  1417-8  Rec. 
St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1005)  69  For  a  plomer  on  Jje  vestyarye. 
1448  Hen.  VI  Will  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  1. 
354  The  vestiarie  to  be  sette  oon  the  north  syde  of  the  saide 
Quere.  1503  in  Blyth  Hist.  Notices  ^  Rec.  Fincham  (1863) 
57  My  bodye  to  be  beryed  in  the  vestiary  of  Sent  Martyiis 
Chirche.  1551  T.  Wilson  Logike  (1580)  57  b,  The  Church, 
the  pulpite,  the  vestiarie,  the  chauncell.  16^  1".  Smith  in 
Phil.  Trans.  (1697)  XIX.  604  Toward  one  end  of  the 
English  Church,  just  by  the  Vestiary,  1717  Bailey  (vol. 
II),  Vestiary,  a  Vestry  or  Dressing-Koom.  1819  W. 
Tennant  Papistyy  Storm'd  (1827)  212  And  monie  ane  that 
day  did  herrie  Braw  spulyie  frae  the  vestiary.  1841  Greslfv 
For.  Arden  (1842)  61  The  service  being  at  length  finished, 
..he  returned  to  the  Vestiary.  1866  Mrs.  k.  T.  Ritchie 
Village  on  Cli_^\\\\,  The  cure. -walked  thiough  bis  wild 
overgrown  wilderness  to  the  vestiary. 

b.  A  room  or  building,  esp,  one  in  a  monastery 
or  other  large  establishment,  in  which  clothes  are 
kept.     Also,  a  cloak-room  (quot.  1893). 

^1450  Capgrave  Life  St.  Aug.  41,  I  haue  do  mad  50U 
clothis  &  hosyn  and  schon..whech  I  wil  bat  )»ei  be  kept  in 
a  comon  vestiary,  )>at  euery  man  may  haue  part  as  him 
nedith.  1467-8  Rolls  0/  Parlt.  V,  596/2  Davy  Chirke, 
Yoman  of  oure  Vestiarye  of  oure  Houshold,  1706  Phillii-s 
(ed.  Kersey),  Vestiary,  a  place  in  a  Alonastery,  where  the 
Plonks  Cloaths  are  laid  up;  the  Friers  Wardrobe,  i860 
AiNswoRTH  Ovingdenn  Grange  157  The  room.. being  used, 
at  the  present  day,  as  a  vestiary.  186a  Sir  H.  Taylor  St. 
Clement's  Eve  ji,  i,  Go  to  the  vestiary,  wherein  thou'lt  find 
Provision  of  all  garbs  for  the  masqued  ball.  1893  McCarthy 
Red  Diamonds  IL  161  *A11  right,'  said  Granton,.  .turning 
to  the  vestiary  for  his  light  overcoat. 
fc.   (See  quot.)  Obs."^ 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.  (copying  Cooper),  Vestiary,  ,.^ 
Wardrobe,  Press,  or  Chest,  where  apparel  is  laid,  iHence 
in  Phillips,  and  recent  Diets.] 

t2.   =  Vestibule  1.  Cf.  Vestry  i  b.  Obs.  rare. 

138a  Wyclif  Exod.  XXXV.  17  The  tenlis  in  the  ;atb  of  the 
vestiarie  [L.  in  /or i bus  vestibuli\.     138J  —  2  Sam.  xvii.  18 
Thei  wenten  in  a  swift  paase  in  the  hows  of  a  maner  man  in 
Bahuryni,  that  hadde  a  pit  in  his  vestiarye. 
H.  3.  Clothes,  dress,  garments,  rare^^. 

1846  Landor  Ima^.  Conv.  \V'k.s.  1. 467/1 1  hy  versicoloured 
and  cloudlike  vestuiry,  puffed  and  effuse,  rustling  and 
rolling. 

Vestiary  (ve'stiiari),  a.  [ad.  L,  vestidri-us : 
see  prec.  and  -aky  1.  Cf.  obs.  V .vestiaire  {\Aiiri).'\ 
Of,  i>ertaining  or  relating  to,  clothes  or  dress. 

i6»  E.  MissELDEN  Free  7'rade{cd,  2)  109  The  Superfluity 
of  other  Commodities  may  bee  restrained  by  lawes  Vestiary 
and  Sumptuary.  1648  Bp.  Hall  Select  Th.  §93,  271  Some 
are  for  manuary  trades, . .  another  for  Vestiary  services,  1839 
Blackiv.  Mag.  XXV.  346  'Ihe  soul  may  remain  the  same, 
but  a  new  body  is  actually  given  to  it  by  the  interposition 
of  vestiary  talent.  z866  R.  CHA.vishRS  Ess,  Ser.  11.  113  A 
collection  of  vestiary  curiosities.  1870  W.  R.  Greg  Polit. 
Problems  167  Some  vestiary  materials  have  become  more 
abundant  and  lower  in  price.  1891  Han.  Lynch  6".  Meredith 
78  We  learn  of  vestiary  elegances,  and  temper. 

Vestible,  obs.  form  of  Vestibule. 

Vestibular  (vesti-bi/Jlaj),  a.  [f.  next  +  -ab  l. 
Cf.  obs.  F.  vestibulaire.'\  0(  or  pertaining  to,  of 
the  nature  of,  resembling  or  serving  as,  a  vesti- 
bule :  a,  Anat.  (Cf.  Vestibule  sb.  2.) 

1836-9  Todd's  Cyc.l.  Anat.  II.  537/1  The  vestibular  part 
of  the  membraneous  labyrinth,  .is  all  that  is  really  funda- 
mental in  the  structure  of  an  organ  of  hearing.  1851  Wood- 
ward Mollusca  I.  (1856)  23  As  in  the  vestibular  cavities  of 
fishes.  187a  Huxley  Phys.  viii,2ii  The  vestibular  nerve 
tells  us  that  sounds  are  weak  or  loud,  but  gives  no  impres- 
sion of  tone  or  melody  or  harmony.  x%^  Allbutt's  Syit. 
Med.  VII.  580  The  vestibular  termination  of  the  auditory 
nerve. 

b.  In  general  use. 

1861  Beresf.  Hope  Eng,  Cathedr.  t^th  C.  158  The  outer 
world  was  fenced  off  by  the  interposed  atrium  or  vestibular 
cloister. 

C.  Zool.  (See  quot.) 

1887  Sollas  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  416/1  This  pseudo- 
stomosis  is  due  to  a  folding  of  the  entire  sponge,  so  as  to 
produce  secondary  canals  or  cavities,  which   may  be  in- 
current  (vestibular)  or  excurrent  (cloacal). 
I     So  Vesti'bulary  a.    rare. 
I       1843  in  F.  H.  Ramadge  Curab.  Consumption  (1850)  37 


VESTIBULE. 

The.  .morbid  conditions  of  this  vestibulary  portion  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus. 

Vestibule  (ve'stibi»I),  sb.  Also  a.  7-8  ves- 
tible.  [ad.  L.  vestibulum  (hence  F.  vestibule, 
OF.  vestihk,  It.,  Sp.  and  Pg.  vestibulo),  entrance- 
court,  fore-court,  entrance.  The  origin  of  the  L. 
word  is  uncertain.] 
1.  In  reference  to  ancient  times :  The  enclosed  or 
partially  enclosed  space  in  front  of  the  main  en- 
trance of  a  Roman  or  Greek  house  or  building ; 
an  entrance-court  or  fore-court, 
lii  some  instances  approximating  to  next, 
a.  i6a3  CocKERAM  I,  VestibU,  the  porch  of  a  dore.  1656 
Blount  Glossazr.,  Vtstible, . .  a  void  place  without  the  door, 
a  Porch,  an  Entry.  1753  Chambirs  Cyct.  Suppl.  s.v. 
Atrium,  Some  have  mistakenly  confounded  the  Atrium 
with  the  porch  or  vestible,  from  which  it  was  distinct.  1796 
BuBNEY  Mem.  Melastasia  II.  163  Porticos,  vestibles  of 
temples,  and  other  public  buildings. 

/3.  a  1751  Bot-iNGBROKE  Sttitiy  Hist.  ii.  (1752)  I.  19  The 
citizens  of  Rome  placed  the  images  of  their  ancestors  in  the 
vestibules  of  their  houses.  1770  Lakchorne  Plutarch 
(1851)11.  1081/1  This  tyrant. .would  not  suffer  his  guards 
to  do  duty  in  the  pab^ce,  but  only  in  the  vestibule  and 
porticos  about  it.  1791  Cowper  //iVxrfxi.  943  While  ye  on 
preparation  of  the  feast  Attended  both,  Ulysses  and  myself 
Stood  in  the  vestibule.  1819  Keats  Lamia  u.  163  He  met 
within  the  murmurous  vestibule  His  young  disciple.  18x9 
Shellev  Cyclofs  119  (To)  Throw  you  as  balList  into  the 
ships  hold.  And  then  deliver  you,  a  slave,  to  move 
Enormous  rocks,  or  found  a  vestibule.  1891  Farrar 
Darkn.  ff  Dawn  i,  In  its  vestibule  was  a  bronze  statue 
fifty  feet  high.  ' 

D.  In  modern  usage :  A  chamber  or  hall  immedi- 
ately between  the  entrance-door  and  the  interior 
of  a  building  or  house  (usually  one  of  some  size), 
to  which  it  gives  admittance ;  an  ante-chamber, 
entrance-hall,  or  lobby. 

«.  1730  Bailev  (fob),  A  I  'ettihte  is  also  used  for  a  Kind  of 
little  Anti-Chamber  before  the  Entrance  of  an  ordinary 
Apartment.  1747  in  Nairne  I'eeragi  Evidriice  (1874)  80  In 
the  low  vestible  ane  old  clock. 

».  1756  .Mrs.  Delanv  in  Autoliiog.  f,  Curr.  (1861)  III.  437 
Her  apartment  is  the  prettiest  thing  I  ever  saw,  consisting 
of  a  skylight  antechamber  or  vestilmie,  adurned  in  the 
Gothic  way.  1797  .Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  i,  He  was  soon 
admitted  to  a  small  vestibule,  where  he  found  Hianchi  wind- 
ing balls  of  silk.  i8a8  .•)««.  Reg.  76/1  A  scene  almost  of 
butchery  took  place  in  the  staircases  and  vestibules.  x86a 
Miss  Braddon  Lady  Audley  xxxvi.  The  clock  in  the  vesti. 
bule  struck  nine  as  Robert  opened  the  library-door.  1881 
OwEMin  Nature  No.  618.  425  The  impressive  and  rather 
gloomy  vestibule  which  leads  to  the  great  hall. 

Comb.  1887  I'all  .Malt  G.  11  Nov.  2/2  This  room  opens 
into  a  long  and  lofty  vestibule-like  chamber. 
C.  transf.  ».nA  fig. 
Freq.  from  c  1800  j  usu.  const,  of,  as  in  the  first  group, 
("I  «7SS  VouNO  Centaur  ii.  Wks.  1757  '^-  M'  ^«  '''"■''• 
solemn  approaches  to,  or  dismal  vestibules  of,  the  grave. 
1785  Burns  Comman-pl.  Bk.  Oct.,  If  ever  any  young  man, 
111  the  vestibule  of  the  world,  chance  to  throw  his  eye  over 
these  pages  [etc.).  1800  .'ited.  yml.  III.  254  There  can  be 
no  very  great  deviation,  while  we  remain  at  the  vestibule  of 
useful  inquiry.  1833  H.  Coleridge  Lives  Northerns  3  A 
single  copy  of  verses  [by  Marvell).  keeping  its  station  in 
the  vestibule  of  Paradise  Lost.  1861  ^.  G.  Holland  Less, 
Life  iii.  48  To-day  we  stand  in  life's  vestibule.  187s 
GRiNDoNZ.r^i.  4  True  figurative  language  is.  .the  vestibule 
of  philosophy. 

(*)  17B1  Harris  Philol.  Eug.  11.  iv.  106  Looking  upon 
Knowledge.. to  pass  into  the  Mansions  of  the  Mind  thro' 
Language,  they  were  careful.. not  to  offend  in  the  Vesti- 
bule, a  1848  k,  W.  Hamilton  Rem,  ^  f'unishm.  viiHiSsj) 
379  The  present  is  the  vestibule  to  a  boundless  existence. 
•850  Mauricx  Afor.  t,  .Met.  Philos.  (ed.  2)  131  One  large 
class  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  which  are  the  induction  or 
vestibule  to  the  rest.  1873  Svmonds  Grk.  I'oets  \.  3  Language 
and  Mythology  form  ihe  vestibules  and  outer  courts  to 
Homer,  Pheidias,  Lycur^us. 

d.  An  enclosed  and  covered-in  portion  at  either 
end  of  a  railway  carriage,  serving  as  a  means  of 
passage  from  one  carriage  to  another.  Also  allrib. 
in  vestibule  train  (see  Vestibi'ledo.).    Orig.  U.S. 

1880  Daily  Ne7us  7  May  7/3  Communication  was  then 
established  by  throwing  a  board  across,  and  privacy  secured 
by  stretching  a  piece  of  canvas  above  to  connect  the  two 
roofs.  It  was  the  vestibule  train  principle  established  un- 
expectedly  in  a  new  quarter.  1890  T.  M.  Coolev,  etc. 
Railways  Amer.  246  A  perfectly  enclosed  vestibule  of 
handsome  architectural  appearance  between  the  cars.  1896 
Paily  Nevis  14  July  9/7  The  new  vestibule  East  Coast 
train. 

2.  Anat.  (and  Zool^.  One  or  other  of  various 
cavities  or  hollows  regarded  as  forming  an  ap- 
proach or  entrance  to  another,  usually  a  larger  or 
more  important,  part. 

A  number  of  these,  as  vestibule  0/  the  aorla,  larynx, 
mouth,  pharynx,  are  specified  in  recent  encyclopedic  and 
medical  Diets. 

a.  The  osseous  cavity  which  forms  the  central 
portion  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear  and  is  situated 
between  the  tympanum  and  the  internal  auditory 
canal,  immediately  behind  the  cochlea. 

I7«8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Ear,  The  Labyrinth . .  is  divided 
into  three  Parts;  the  first  called  the  Vestibule.  178s  A. 
Monro -4  oa/.  72  The  other  [hole]  ends  in  several  very  small 
canals  that  allow  a  passage  to  the  branches  of  the  portio 
mollis,  .into  Ihe  vestibule  and  cochlea.  1836-9  Tod^ts  Cycl. 
Anat.  II.  530/1  Of  the  compartments  of  the  osseous  laby. 
rinlh,  the  vestibule  lies  in  the  middle,  the  semi.circular 
canals  behind  it,  and  the  cochlea  in  front.  l8s6  Todd  & 
Bowman  Phys.  Anat.  II.  96  The  essential  part  of  the  organ 
of  hearing  is  the  vestibule.  1884  CouES  A'.  Amer.  Birds 
Vol..  X. 
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188  The  bony  labyrinth  consists  of  an  irregular  central 
cavity,  the  vestibule. 
b.  (See  tjuot.  1857.) 
1841  Ramsbotham  Obstetr.  Medicine  55  The  Meatus 
Urtnarius, . .  which  is  the  canal  leading  to  the  bladder,  is 
situated  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  vestibule.  1857 
Bullock  Caseaux  Midjui/.  43  The  vestibule  is  a  small 
triangular  space  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  vulva. 
1883  Duncan  Clin.  Led.  Dis.  It^om.  (ed.  2)  xvii.  167,  I  call 
them  inflammations  of  the  pudendum;  but  they  are  often 
called  inflammations  of  the  vulva,  and  sometimes  of  the 
vestibule. 

o.  Membranotis  vestibule,  the  membranous  sacs 
contained  within  the  osseous  vestibule  of  the  ear. 

1857  DUNOLISON  Med.  Lex.  s.v..  There  is  also  another 
membrane,  constituting  the  membranous  vestibule,  but  it  is 
not  an  exact  imitation  of  the  osseous  cavity. 

d.  Zool.   ~  Vestibulum  2  b.  rare. 

1875  HUXLEV&  Martin  Elem.Biol.  87  When  fa:cal  matters 
are  discharged,  they  make  their  way  out  by  an  aperture 
which  is  tempmarily  formed  in  the  floor  of  this  vestibule. 

Ve'Stibule,  v.  [Back-formation  from  next.] 
trans.  To  provide  or  supply  (a  railway  carriage) 
with  vestibules  ;  to  unite  by  means  of  vestibules. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet.  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  20  Apr.  2/1  The 
two  cars.. are  '  vestibuled  '  together  by  a  central  lobby. 
S904_A^.  ^ _Q.  loth  Ser.  I.  346/2  Through  carriages  on  a 
certain  train  between  London  and  Hull  will  henceforward 
be  '  vestibuled  through  '  to  an  express. 

Ve'stibnled,  a.  [f.  Vestibule  sb.']  Of  a 
train  :  Provided  with  vestibules.     Orig.  l/.S. 

'•9»  T.  M.  CoOLEY,  etc.  Railways  A  mer.  249  The  first  of 
the  vestibuled  trains  went  into  service  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  June,  1886.  1898  lyestm.  Gaz.  26  Apr.  6/4  The 
vestibuled  corridor  dining-car  trains  on  the  East  and  West 
Coast  routes  to  Scotland. 

Vestibnli'tis.  PalA.  [f.  Vestibule  sb.  + 
-ITIS.]    Inflammation  of  the  vestibule  of  the  vulva^ 

1889  Duncan  Clin.  Led.  Dis.  tVom.  (ed.  4)  xi.  65  When 
they  do  so  women  suffer.. from  slight  superficial  inflamma- 
tion—vestibulitis. 

VeBtibolO'tOnXjr.  Surg-,  [f.  as  prec.  :  see 
-Tomy.]  The  operation  of  cutting  or  opening  the 
vestibule  of  the  ear. 

^  S908  Lancet  9  May  1341/2  We  have  come  to  regard 
inferior  vestibulotomy  as  a  good  and'adequate  means  of 
draining  the  vestibule  in  cases  of  infection.. .Double  vesti- 
bulotomy  was  performed  with  partial  removal  of  the  cochlea. 

II  Vestibulum  (vesti-bi»<lom).  [L.:  see  Vesti- 
bule J*.] 

1.  =  Vestibule//',  i. 

i66s  J.  Davies  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Amiass.  286  In  the 
midst  of  the  Vestibulum,  there  was  a  great  Fountain.  1664 
EvELYM  tr.  Ereart's  Archil.  132  In  those  large  Xystas, 
Porticos,  A  trias  and  yestibula  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
1699  Howe  Redeemer's  Dominion  Wks.  1724  11.64'Having 
the  Keys  of  the  Celestial  House  of  God,.. he  should  also 
have  the  Keys  of  the  Terrestrial  Bethel ;  which  is  but  a 
sort  of  Portal  or  Vestibulum  to  the  other.  1718  Ozell  tr. 
laume/ort's  V'oy.  II.  v.  176  In  the  Vestibulum  of  a  Convent 
of  Greek  Nuns,  there  is  a  Chri.st  very  ill  painted.  1834 
LvTToN  Pompeii  1.  iii,  You  enter.. by  a  small  entrance- 
passage  (called  vestibulum)  into  a  hall. 

2.  Anat.  and  Zool.     a.    ==■  Vestibule  sb.  2. 

1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  I,  yestiiulum,  is  a  Cavity 
in  the  Os  Petrasum,  behind  the  Finestra  Ovalis.  1716  A. 
Monro  Anat.  loi  Canals,  that  allow  a  Passage  to  the 
Branches  of  the  Portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  Pair  of  Nerves, 
into  the  Vestibulum  and  Cochlea.  1797  M.  Baillie  Morb. 
Anat.  (1807)  420  The  external  parts,  particularly  the  inside 
of  the  nymphx  and  the  vestibulum.  are  subject  to  inflamma- 
tion. x8oo  Phil.  Trans.  XC.  9  The  vestibulum .,  is  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  tympanum.  1880  GUnthek 
Eishes  116  The  membranous  vestibulum  is  continued  by  a 
canal  to  a  single  opening  in  the  roof  of  the  skull. 

b.  Zool.  The  cavity  or  chamber  in  certain  in- 
fnsorians  into  which  the  oesophagus  and  anus  open. 

1859  J.  R.  Greene  Man.  Anim.  Kingd.,  Protozoa  56  In 
addition  to  the  oral  orifice,  the  vestibulum  is  provided  with 
a  lateral  aperture  which  would  appear  to  discharge  the 
function  of  an  anu.s.  1875  Huxi.ev  &  Martin  Elem.  Biol. 
87  A  groove  {in  the  bell-animalculej,  which,  at  one  point, 
deepens  and  passes  into  a  wide  depression,  the  vestibulum. 

tVestigate, z'.  Obs.rare.  \i.\^.vestigat-,^^\. 
stem  of  vestlgare  to  track,  trace  out,  investigate.] 
intr.  and  trans.  To  investigate,  in  various  senses. 

1  IS6»  G.  Cavendish  IVolsey,  etc  Uli^)  II.  4  Wherefore 
Dame  Reason  did  me  persuade,  and  move  To  be  content 
with  my  small  estate.  And  in  this  matter  no  more  to 
vcstigatc.  1613C0CKERAM  1,  r«//iM/^,  to  tracke,  or  trace. 
1656  Blount  Glossogr.  (following  Cooper),  Vestigate,  to  seek 
out,  to  seek  by  the  print  of  the  foot,  to  trace,  to  search, 
diligently,  to  hunt  after.  1780  J.  T.  Dillon  Trav.  Sfain 
(1781)  28  To  vestigate  their  mode  of  propagation, 

Hence  f  ▼•-■tilting  (vbl.)  sb.,  a  footprint.  I 
(Cf.  Vestioiating.)  tVe«ti(ratlon  (see  quot.  I 
and  Investigation).    Obs.  rare.  \ 

i«34  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  189  [The  Cingalese  hold]  that 
Adam  was  their  Created_  and  lined  there ;  they  beleeue  it 
rather  in  regard  his  vestigatings  are  yet  imprinted  in  the 
earth.  1658  PHlLLire,  V'estigation,  a  seeking  any  one  by 
the  print  of  their  foot,  a  searching  diligently. 

Vestige  (ve-stidj).  [a.  F.  vestige,  ad.  I.,  ves- 
tigium footstep,  footprint,  trace,  mark,  etc.  Cf. 
the  earlier  Vestigt.] 

I.  1.  A  mark,  trace,  or  visible  sign  ^something, 
esp.  a  building  or  other  material  structure,  which 
no  longer  exists  or  is  present ;  a  piece  of  material 
evidence  of  this  nature  ;  something  which  remains 
after  the  destruction  or  disappearance  of  the  main 
portion. 


VESTIGIAL. 

In  the  singular  freq.  in  negative  phra.ses. 

//.  «6o»J.  Cot.viLLE/*ararM«tfuij,  Not.  .farder..nor  vnto 
yc  vail  of  Seplimius  Seuerus. .  vharof  the  vestiges  yit  re- 
mane,  a  1700  Evelyn  Dia^y  20  Nov.  1644,  Descending  the 
Mons  Caehus  we  come  against  the  vestiges  of  the  Palazzo 
Maggiore.  1730  A.  Gordon  Maffei's  Amphith.  297  We  see 
the  beginning  of  a  Vault.. with  the  Vestiges  of  the  Stair 
upon  It.  1791  W.  Gilpin  Forest  Scenery  II.  136  Tlie  ves- 
tiges  of  different  buildings,  and  the  walls  of  a  small  chapel 
still  remain.  1816  Sir  H.  Daw  in  Farad ay'j  Exp.  Res. 
(1859)  ^  Vestiges  of  extinct  volcanoes  exist  in  all  the  low 
countries  on  the  western  side  of  the  Appennines.  1847 
Pkescott  Peru  in.  viii.  1.  459  They  had  not  been  molested 
by  enemies.  But  more  than  once  they  had  seen  vestiges  of 
them  in  smoking  hamlets  and  ruined  bridges.  1864  D.  G. 
Mitchell  Sev.  Sior.  243  Others  wandered  thither,  seeking 
vestiges  of  old  inheritance. 

*"'f-  1730  A.  ■Gordon  Maffei's  Aviphith.  240  Of  these 
there  is  not  the  least  Vestige  remaining.  1743  Kames  Decis. 
Crt,  Sess.  jy3o-^2  (1799)  63  1  here  was  no  remaining  vestige 
of  any  moveable  effects.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  III. 
370  No..ve.stige  of  the  inflammable  principle  [will]  appear. 
1806  Med.  Jrnl.  XV.  98  Not  the  least  vestige  of  a  slough 
could  lie  perceived.  183^  Veowell  Anc.  Brit.  Ch.  xii.  140 
A  vestige  of  some  ancient  fabric  may  be  seen. .near  the 
church.  1886  RusKiN  Prxterita  I.  280 There  is  now  scarce 
vestige  left  of  any  building  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

b.  A  surviving  memorial  or  trace  ^some  con- 
dition, quality,  practice,  etc.,  serving  as  an  indica- 
tion of  its  former  existence.     Usu.  in  pl. 

a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  29  Jan.  1645,  The  once  mighty  Capua 
..shewing  some  vestige  of  its  former  magnificence  in  pieces 

:  of  temples,  arches  [etc.J.  1791  Bf  bke  Corr.  (1844)  HI.  378 
That  line  of  policy  which  government  has  pursued  :. .  that,  I 

:  mean,  of  wearing  out  the  vestiges  of  conquest.  1805  Foster 
Ess.  I.  iii.  1.  35  The  vestiges  of  the  first  indelible  impres- 
sion,   a  1850  Calhoun  Wks.{\%ni,)  III.282Theseconsolida- 

i  tion  doctrines  sweep  away  at  a  blow  every  vestige  of  State 
Rights.    187a  Veats  GrmvthComm.  197  Atoll,  .drove away 

■  the  la.st  vestige  of  lawful  traffic.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2) 
V.  71  Modern  enquirers,  .have  also  detected.. the  vestiges 
of  a  patriarchal  state  still  surviving. 

c.  Without  of^  in  prec.  senses. 

I  *73S  Thomson  Liberty  11.  404  Scarce  any  trace  remaining, 
I  vestige  grey.  Or  nodding  column.  .To  point  where  Corinth, 
or  where  Athens  stood.  1789  Mrs.  Piozzi  Jourtt.  France 
I.  127  A  mode. .that  I  think  will. .leave  no  vestiges  behind. 
1789  J.  Williams  Min.  Kingd.  I.  32  A  solid  body  of  stone 
..-which  exhibits  no  manner  of  vestige  or  leader  whatever  to 
point  out  which  wa^  the  coal  is  gone.  1814  Scott  Border 
Antig.  I.  i  This  ancient  baronial  edifice  is  now  in  ruins,., 
and  nothing  scarcely  remains  but  a  few  melancholy  vestiges, 
which  {etc,].  1830  G.  A.  Cooke  Topogr.  Descr.  Surrey  68 
Not  a  vestige  is  now  standing,  but  the  coloured  bricks, 
stones,  etc... prove  that  the  materials  have  not  been  entirely 
destroyed. 

d.  A  very  small  or  slight  trace,  indication,  or 
amount  (^something) ;  a  particle,  a  scrap. 

1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  I.  m  If  it  contains  the  least 
vestige,  the  slightest  taint,. .  precipitation  follows.  1781 
CowpER  Conversat.  219  On  all  the  vestiges  of  truth  attend, 
And  let  them  guide  you  to  a  decent  end.  iSox  Playfair 
lllnstr.  Huttonian  Theory  33^  ihe  mountain., appeared 
to  me  to  be  without  any  vestige  of  stratification.  1834 
Pringle  A/r,  Sk.  ix.  298  Not  a  vestige  of  green  pasturage 
was  to  be  descried.  1884  Chr.  Cotiniumiocaith  12  June 
824/1  The  general  ruck  and  run  of  our  politicians  nave 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  lofty  motive  or  noble  principle. 

2.  Biol,  A  surviving  trace  ^  some  part  formerly 
existing  in  the  species ;  a  vestigial  organ  or 
structure  (see  quot.  1886). 

1859  Darwin  Orig.  Species  xiii.  (i860)  454  Rudimentary 
organs, .  .as . .  the  vestige  of  an  ear  in  earless  breeds. 
1868  Lyell  /V/«r.  GcoL  (ed.  ic)  111.  xxxv.  II.  274  The 
aquatic  reptile  called  Proteus  a  ngu  in  us,,  .which  retains 
only  the  vestiges  or  rudiments  of  eyes.  1886  J.  A.  Ryder 
in  Proc.  U.S.  Ant.  A/us.  80  On  investigating  the  condition 
of  the  vestiges  of  these  limbs  we  find  that  the  skeletal  parts 
have  actually  been  arrested,  /bid.  note.  Structures  which 
are  disappearing  should  be  called  vestiges. 

II.  3.  A  mark  or  trace  left  on  the  ground  by  the 
foot ;  a  footprint ;  a  track,  rare, 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.  (following  Cooper),  Vestige.,  the 
print  of  a  mans  foot,  a  footstep,  a  trace,  or  track,  or  mark 
of  any  thing.  1719  Bover  Diet.  Royal  i,  Vestige^  step, 
footstep,  vestige.  i8ao  Shelley  Hymn  Merc,  xxxvii.  Who 
with  unwearied  feet  could  e'er  impress  The  sand  with  such 
enormous  vestiges?  1841  Elphinsione  Hist.  India  I.  363 
In  a  dry  country  a  bare  foot  leaves  little  print  to  common 
eyes;  but  one  of'^these  people,  .will  pursue  a  robber  by  these 
vestiges  for  a  distance  that  seems  incredible. 

fig.  18*4  Landor  Imng,  Conv.  I.  8  A  country  where  pro- 
phet comes  after  prophet,  and  each  treads  out  the  last 
vestige  from  the  sand. 

b.  transf.  An  impression  made  upon  the  brain 
by  an  image,  rare. 

1885  J.  Martineau  Types  Eth.  'The.  i.  ii.  §  2  Through  the 
senses,  external  objects  act  upon  the  brain,,  .leaving  a  dur- 
able vestige  there,  /did.  i.  ii.  j)  8  An  image  of  sense  or  fancy, 
persistent  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  tlie  cerebral  vestige. 

+  Vestigia,  error  for  Vestigium. 

1789  J.  Williams  ./!//«.  Kingd.  I.  28  Every  slip  of  the 
coal  metals  has  a  vise,  or  vestigia,  which  points  out  to  a 
skilful  eye  which  way  the  metals  are  thrown  out  of  their 
former  course. 

Vestigial  (vesti 'dgial),  a.  [f.  L.  vestlgi-um 
(see  Vestige)  +  -al  1.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  vestige ; 
remaining  or  surviving  in  a  degenerate,  atrophied, 
or  imperfect  condition  or  form :  a.  spec,  in  Biol. 
of  certain  organs  or  structures. 

1884  CouES  A'^  Amer.  Birds  215  The  transitory  wolffian 
bodies  and  ducts,  .ultimately  disappear  from  the  female,.. 
leaving  only  a  trace  of  their  former  existence  in  certain 
vestigial  structures.  1891  ./^<7«M  Jan.  16  The  existence  of 
what  are  called  *  rudimentary '  or  'vestigial '  organs.    1898 
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AUhutfs  Sysi.  Meti,  V.  727  A  triangular  foM— the  '  vesti* 
pa!  fold '  of  Marshall— formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the 
serous  layer, . .  passes  between  the  left  pulmonaiy  artery  and 
the  subjacent  pulmonary  veins. 
b.  In  general  nse, 

189s  tQth  Cent.  Jan.  37  They  are  only  the  stunted  rem- 
nants, the  vestigial  and  atrophied  traces  indicating  the  later 
stipes  of  ages  of  [mentalj  development,  a  1901  F.  W. 
Mtbbs  Hum.  Personality  (1903)  II.  308  Vestigial  beliefs 
which  still  encumbered  the  spirit  have  had  time  to  atrophy. 

Hence  Vestigially  ctdv. 

190a  Amer,  A  ntkropclorist  IV.  33  This  conception  persists 
up  through  barbarism,  albeit  vestigially,  into  civilization, 

Vestigian,  a.  and  sb.  rare.  [f.  Vestige  + 
-IAS.]  a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  designating, 
the  theory  of  evolution  propounded  by  K.  Cham- 
bers in  his  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation  {iS ^4).  b,  sd.  One  who  agrees  with  or 
supports  this  work  or  theory. 

t86o  Darwin  in  Ltye  4-  Leit.  (1887)  1 1.  295  The  rase  would 
be  a  decided  difficulty  on  the  Lamarckian  or  Vestigian  doc- 
trine of  necessary  progression.  1891  Tablet  12  Sept.  414 
Men  who  had  never  been  known  to  read  a  scientific  book  in 
their  lives,  were  found  poring  over  it,  and  taking  sides  as 
Vestigians  and  anti-Vestigians. 

t  Vesti'giai^.  Obsr^  [f.  L.  vestigi-um  + 
-ART  *.]     A  vestige  or  trace. 

1651  \i\GGS  New  Disp.  §  238  The  adored  Fontanel!,  .helpes 
nothing,  before  the  crustous  eschar  be  taken  away;  and  the 
vestigiaries  of  heat  and  drynesse  be  first  removed. 

t  vesti'giating.  Obsr^  [f.  I.,  vestigi-um  :  cf. 
Vesttg.vting,]     Footprints,  tracks. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Tran?.  (ed,  2)  307  Upon  Colombo's 
high  peake..is  also  shew'd  and  scene.. the  vestigiating  or 
footsteps  of  old  Adam. 

II  Vesti'gium.  Pl.vestigia  (also  7  vestigia's). 
Now  rare  or  Obs.  [L.  :  sec  Vestige.]  A  vestige 
or  trace ;  a  mark  or  indication  left  by  something 
destroyed,  lost,  or  no  longer  present. 

1637  N  ABBES  Microcosm,  v.  in  Dodsley  O.  /*/._ (1744)  V.  355 
Repentance  stays  as  the  vestigium,  Or  mark  impressed,  by 
which  the  past  disease  Is  found  to  have  been.  1644  Digbv 
Nat.  Bodies  v'li.  §  7.  50  Experience  assureth  vs,  that  after  it 
{sc.  light]  is  extinguished,  it  leaueth  not  the  least  vestigium 
behind  it  of  hauing  beene  there.  1665  Sir  T.^  Herbert 
Trot'.  (1677)  353  Upon  better  view  I  may  discover  his 
(Jerah's]  Vestigia  near  Malaccaamongst  his  other  Brethren. 
1749  PAii.  Trans.  XLVI.  197  Ruinous  Heaps  and  Vestigia 
nearly  eflfaced  by  Length  of  Time. 
b.  Const,  of, 

1644  tH.  Parker]  yus  Popnli  54  Neither  Nature  nor  His- 
tory afford  us  any  Vestigia  of  it.  1664  Evelyn  tr.  Frearfs 
Archit.  iL  9  Of  which  there  is  to  this  day  some  Vestigia's 
remaining,  itm  Wollaston  Relig.  Nat.  v.  pa  So  univer- 
sally and  utterly  abolishd,  that  no  part,  no  vestigium  of  them 
should  remain.  1769  E.  Bancroft  GK/a«rt  42  It  is  covered 
with  bark  of  a  light  brown  colour,  variegated  by  the  vestigia 
of  the  fallen  off  stamina  of  the  leaves.  1771  Ann.  Reg.  11. 
2oo/i  The  vestigia  of  antiquity  in  a  vicinage  ought  always 
to  have  great  weight  in  determinations  of  this  kind. 
to.  Spec.  (See  quot.  1704.)  Obs. 

i4^5  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  22  The  same  Vestigia 
of  Tendons. .in  each  [fossil  shell].  1704  J.  Harris  Lex, 
Techn.  I.  s.v.,  Vestigia  of  Tendons,  are  the  little  Hollows 
in  the  Shells  of  Fishes,  which  are  formed  on  purpose  for  the 
fastening  or  rooting  of  the  Tendons  of  their  Muscles, 

tVe*stigy-  Obs.  [a.  older  F.  vestigie.  or  ad.  L. 

■  trace. 


here  re- 
here  no 

nother  memorial!  or  skant  any  vestigie  thereof.  Ibid.  x. 
169  b,  It  behowued  not  one  stone  vpon  another  nor  vestigie 
of  the  temple  to  stand  and  remaine.  1637  Gillespie  Eng. 
Pop.  Cerent,  in.  viii.  102  The  Canon  Law  it  self  hatli  some 
vesti^ies  of  the  auncient  order.  1644  Digby  Naf.  Bodies 
xxxvi.  §  13.  317  We  see  how  the  doubting,  the  resoluing, 
..and  the  lilce,  which  we  experience  in  beasts,  may  by  the 
vestigies  we  haue  traced  out,  be  followed  vnto  their  roote, 

+  Ve'Stiilieilt,  Obs.  Forms:  3-4 uestiment, 
4-6  vestyment  (5  -mente),  4-7,  9  vesti- 
ment  (5  Sc.  westiment)  ;  also  //.  3  -menz,  4 
-mens,  4-5  -mentz.  [a.  OF.  vestiinent  (=  Pr. 
vesfimen^  Sp.  and  It.  vestimentOj  Pg.  vesiimentd)^ 
or  ad.  L.  vestimentum  clothes,  a  garment,  etc.,  f. 
vestire  to  clothe,  Vest  v.    Cf,  Vestment  sb."] 

1.  A  vestment,  esp.  one  worn  by  an  ecclesiastic. 

Common  from  c  1380  to  c  t6oo,  freq.  in  pt. 

aixa$  Ancr.  R,  418  Ne  wite  ^e  nout  in  oure  huse  of  o5er 
monnes  ^nges..,  ne  nout  ne  underuo  ae  (>e  chirche  uesti. 
menz.  c  1990  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I,  133  ^o  seint  thomas  hadde  is 
masse  i-songue  his  chesible  he  gan  of  weue,  AUe  is  o^>ur 
uestimenz  on  him  he  let  bi-Ieue.  1303  R.  Brunnf.  Handl. 
Synne  9337  Curteynes,  or  oui>er  vestyment,  Or  any  o^>er 
vesselement  pat  falleb  to  holy  cherches  seruyse.  1387  Tre- 
visA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  87  He  ordeyned  l?at  mynystres  of 
holy  cherche  schulde  noujt  were  holy  vestymenlis  in  Jjc 
comyn  use  of  every  day.  CX400  Plowman  s  Tale  in  Pol, 
Poems  (Roils)  I.  332  Now  been  pristes  pokes  so  wide,  That 
men  must  enlarge  the  vestiment.  c  1450  Merlin  vi.  '07  And 
ther-with  thei  risen  vp,and  toke  hym  by-twene  their  armes, 
and  ledde  hym  to  the  vestymentz  rioatt.  1513  [CovebdaleJ 
Old  God^  A'^u  (1534)  L  j.  This  day  the  preest  hath  a  redde 
vestiment . . ,  and  when  he  syngeth  masse  of  requiem,  he  hath 
on  a  blacke  vestimenL  1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utopia 
II.  (1895)  287  Thies  priestes,  ..whiles  the  armes  be  fighting 
together,.. knele  vpon  their  knees  in  their  hallowed  vesti- 
mentes.  1596  Nashr  Saffron  Walden  Wks.  (Grosart)  III. 
108  Hee  creditted  Newgate  with  the  same  metamorphized 
costly  vestiment.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  §  5.  9  Socrates 
answereth :  you  haue  reason, and  it  becomes  you  well,  l>eeing 
a  man  so  trimme  in  your  vestiments.  i6ox  Morgan  Sph, 
Gentry  11,  ii.  27  The  High  Priests  Vestiments  was  linnen 
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Breeches  next  his  flesh.  1850  Drowning  Christmas  Eve  11.  1 
74  Mine's  the  same  right  with  your  poorest  and  sickliest,  ' 
Supposing  I  don  the  marriage- vestiment  \rime  Testament) 

Comb.  1479-81  Rec.  St.  Marv  at  Hill  (1905)  loi  The 
Vestyment  makere.  c  151^  Cocke  LorelCs  B.  10  Stacyoners, 
vestyment  sewers,  and  ymagers. 

trans/,  ^nd  Jig.  159c  .Spenser  F.Q.  hi.  xii.  29  All  that 
day  she  outwore  in  wandering,.  .Till  that  againe  the  second 
euening  Her  couered  with  her  sable  vestiment  i6ao  E. 
Blount  Horae  Subs.  30  Howsoeuer  a  man  may  appeare  to 
himselfe  more  complete,  and  full,  in  the  vestiments  of 
Vertue.  1655  T.  Vaughan  Euphrates  91  With  the  fire  he 
attracts  the  Air  which  is  the  vestiment  or  body  of  the  fire. 
i^S6  Hevlin  Surv.  France  51  There  we  beheld  nature  in 
her  richest  vestiments. 

2.  collect.  Clothing,  garb,  vesture,    rare. 

1637  G-  r*ANiEL  Genius  of  Isle  25  The  Naiades  in  Azure 
vestiment,  With  Hairs  vnbound,  the  willing  Sand  shall  print. 

Vestime 'Iltal,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  ..m,.] 
=  next. 

1840  Rock  Ch,  o/Fatliers  I.  v.  495  John  of  Salisburj',  In  one 
of  his  leiter.s  to  Alexander  III,  reminds  that  Pontiff  of  a 
belt,— very  likely  one  of  these  vestimental  ones,  which  he 
had  deigned  to  bestow  upon  him.  1908  Times  25  Nov.  4/2 
If  they  were  going  into  vestimental  matters,  it  would  take 
too  long. 

Vestimentary  (vestimcntari),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ARY 1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  in  respect  of, 
clothes  or  dress  ;  vestiary. 

Freq,  in  journalistic  use. 

1803  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jmls.  VII.  15  What  has  been  the 
effect  of  all  the  sermons,  dissertations,  essays,  and  para- 
graphs that  have  been  written  against  vestimentary  errors 
and  offences?  1863  Sat.  Rev.  XV.  174/2  Such  vestimentary 
sufferings  as  he  has  been  exposed  to  in  the  changing  course 
of  fashion.  1890  Spectator  10  Mar.,  An  American  dentist's 
wife  was  not  quite  the  person  to  inaugurate  a  vestimentary 
revolution. 

Vestin,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Westen  a. 

Ve'Sting,  sb,  [f.  Vest  sb.  3  b.]  Cloth  or 
material  for  making  vests  or  waistcoats.  Usually 
in  pi. 

x8a8  Webster,  Vesting^  cloth  for  vests ;  vest  patterns. 
United  States.  1851  Catal.  Gt.  Exhih.  in.  495/'  Chinese 
prints  for  vestings.  Ibid.^  Angora  velvet  plushes  for  vest- 
ings.  1889  Textile  Ne^vs  20  Sept.,  Advt.,  Damasks,  Vest- 
ings, Piques,  Twills.  189a  Daily  News  s  Dec.  2/4  The 
Berlin  vesting  is  still  much  liked,  as  it  is  produced  in  such 
pleasing  combinations  of  colour. 

Vesting,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  Vest  v. -h -ing i.] 

1.  The  action  or  fact  of  investing,  confirming,  or 
establishing,  esp.  by  legal  process. 

1596  Bacon  ^a^.  Com.  Law  ix.  (1630)  42  But  that  holdeth 
place  onely  upon  the  first  vesting  of  the  vse.  1611  Cotcr., 
Vesture^.. z.  vesting,  inuesting,  or  putting  into  possession 
of.  1678  CuDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  798  This  Christian  Resur- 
rection of  Life,  is  the  Vesting  and  Selling  of  the  Souls  of 
Good  men,  in  their.  .Immortal  Bodies.  1729  Jacob  /.rtw 
Diet.  s.v.  Remainder,  The  Vesting  of  the  Estate  in  the 
Crown,  during  the  Life  of  the  Father.  1816  G.  Bell 
Comm.  Laws  Scot^  (ed.  5)  IL  609  Of  some  Points  in  the 
Vesting  of  Estates  in  Trust,  Judicial  or  Voluntary.  18*7 
Jarman  Devises  II.  217  The  Court  held. .that  the  adverbs 
of  time,  whc't,  &c.  do  not  make  any  thing  necessary  to  pre. 
cede  the  settling  (i.  e.  the  vesting)  of  the  remainder.  1880 
MuiRHEAD  Ulpian  xxiv.  §23  It  is  requisite  that,  when  the 
time  of  vesting  arrives,  the  legatee  shall  be  no  longer  in  the 
heir's  potestas. 

attrib.  1700  Lvtthklu  Brie/ R el.  (1857)  IV.  631  Yesterday 
the  lords.,  went  thro  most  part  of  the  land  tax  and  Irish 
forfeiture  bill ;  postponed  the  first  clause,  called  the  vesting 
clause. 

2.  The  action  or  process  of  putting  on,  or  invest- 
ing with,  vestments.     Also  attrib. 

1648  W.  L.  Newes/r.  Tnrkie  9  To  hinder  his  Lordships 
Vesting,  c  x66o  Jer.  Taylor  Serm.  Wks.  1S31 IV.  144  That 
observation  of  St.  Jerome  made  concerning  the  vesting  of 
the  priests  in  the  Levitical  ministrations.  1875*  Simmons 
Lay-Folks  Mass-bk.  164  The  subsequent  directions  prove 
that  this  vesting  was  not  at  the  altar.  1905  Times  27  Sept. 
4/2  Liturgical  vestments  are  worn.,  and  the  vesting  prayers 
used  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

t  Ve'Stite,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  h,vestit-i  ppl.  stem 
of  vestire  to  Vest.]  trans.  To  cover  or  clothe  as 
with  a  garment. 

1597  A.  M.  Guillemeau^s  Fr.  Chirnrg.  42bA  [To]  vestite 
the  edges  of  the  vicerationes  with  plasters.  1657  Tomlinson 
Renous  Disp.  372  Citrons,  .vestited  with  a  thin  cortex. 

Vestiture  (ve*stitiuj).  [ad.  med.L,  vestitura, 
f.  L.  vestire  to  Vest.     Cf.  Investiture.] 

1.  Investiture  of  a  person  in  an  office  or  with 
power,  etc. ;   =  Investiture  2  and  3.    rare. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VIL  419  He  resigned  to 
God  and  to  seint  Peter  J»e  vestiture  of  prelates  Jjat  was  i-doo 
by  seculer  hondes.  1861  J.  A.  Alexander  Gosp.  Jesus 
Christ  xxxix.  521  A  proof  of  man's  original  formation  in 
God's  image,  and  his  original  vestiture  with  delegated 
power  as  God's  vicegerent. 

2,  concr.  That  which  clothes  or  covers:  fa.  = 
Vesture  sb.  2.    Obs.  rare. 

In  quots.  translating  L.  7festitura  in  documents  of  the 
second  half  of  the  13th  c. 

c  Z460  Oseney  Reg.  (1913I  152  t>e  saide  Abbot  and  o|?er 
lordes  aforenamed.. haue  i-suffrid  ^at  h^  saide  John  the 
vestiture  (or  grasse)  of  ^>e  same  telthe  t>e  which  abode.. in 
t>is  5ere  alone  may  gadur  &  haue.  Ibid.  156  pe  vestiture 
of  be  saide  In-hoke. 

b.  Clothes,  clothing,  vesture.    Also  transf.  and 

The  first  quotation  is  the  source  of  the  inexact  definition 
given  by  Worcester  (1846)  and  some  later  Dictionaries. 

1842  R.  Park  Pantology  (1847)  472  Under  the  head  of 
Vestiture,  we  include  all  those  arts  which  relate  immedi- 
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ately  to  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  preparation  of  cloth- 
ing. 1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xl.  (1856)366,  I  clain^  to  be 
the  first  who  has  reduced  all  vestiture  lo  a  primitive  form. 
1856  —  Arct.  Expi.  1 1,  i.  23  A  pair  of  bear-skin  breeches, 
..the  characteristic  and  national  vestiture  of  this  strange 
people.  1877  Tinsley's  Mag.  XX.  512/1  It  is  night  in  the 
streets  of  a  fair  Italian  city,  and  the  lonely  queen  of  Habt  is 
..arraying  in  snowy  vestiiure  the  tall  shafts  and  broad 
walls  of  marble  that  rise  here  and  there.  1879  J.  Hawthorne 
Sebast.  Strome  II.  xi.  175  Mary.. felt  herself  pointedly  un* 
equal  to  introducing  her  ungainly  news  under  a  graceful 
vestiture  of  words. 

Hence  tVevtitured  rtf.  Obs.-"* 

i6«3  CocKEBAM  I,  Kw^//«r^// [printed  -Jited],  apparelled. 

Ve'StleSS,  a.  [f.  Vest  sb.^  Having  no  vest ; 
lacking  a  vest, 

1888  Daily  News  28  Sept.  5/3  The  plucky  clergyman 
pursued  the  vestless  burglar.  1891  ihid.  29  April  7/1 
Bodices  are  often  vestless  now. 

Ve  stlet.  Zool.  [f.  Vest  v.]  A  sea-anemone 
of  the  genus  Ceriant/ms,  which  is  invtsled  with  a 
tube-like  stem. 

i860  GossF.  A ctinoiogia  Brit.  268  The  Vestlet,  Ceriajtthus 
Lloydii.     Ibid.  272  The  Vestlet  feeds  freely  in  captivity. 

Vestment  *  (vestment).  Forms  :  a.  4  ueste- 
ment,  4-6  westement(e,  4-6  vestement  (6 
festement).  /3.  5-6  -westment,  5  vestraente, 
5-  vestment  (7  vesVment).  [a.  AF.  and  OF. 
vestement  (mod.F.  v^temenl)y2.6.  L,  vestimentum  : 
see  Vestiment.] 

1.  A  garment  or  article  of  clothing,  esp.  one  of 
ihe  nature  of  a  robe  or  gown  ;  freq.  an  outer  gar- 
ment of  this  kind  worn  by  a  king  or  official  either 
ordinarily  or  upon  some  ceremonial  occasion.  Also 
collect. J  clothing,  dress,  vesture. 

Now  somewhat  rare  or  rhet. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3701  pe  odor  o  Yi  uestement  It  smelles 
als  o  piement.  C1386  Chaucer  Sgr's  T.  51  This  Kainbyn- 
skan..In  riall  vestement  syt  on  hys  deys.  1474  Caxton 
Chesse  iv.  v.  (1883)  176  He  is  bo'jnden  to  deffende  and  kepe 
them  that  make  his  vestementis  &  couertours  necessarye 
vnto  his  body.  1489  —  Faytes  0/ A.  iv.  xvii.  280  The  scrip- 
ture saith  that  the  vestement  of  Ihtes]u  Crist  dide  seme  to 
his  apostles  white  as  snowe.  a  1578  Lindesay  (Pitscottie) 
Ckron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  374  The  heraulds  with  thair  awfull 
westmentis.  1500  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  11.  i.  94  Doe  their  gay 
vestments  his  affections  baile?  166s  J.  Da  vies  tr.  Olearius'' 
Voy.Ambass.  388  The  five  principal  Persons  of  the  Retinue 
had  each  of  them  a  satin  Vestment,  and  another  of  Taffata. 
X718  Prior  Solomon  i.  99  A  fairer  Red  stands  blushing  in 
the  Rose,  Than  that  which  on  the  Bridegroom's  Vestment 
flows.  X764  Harmer  Observ.  vi.  §  23.  2?o  Presents  of  vest- 
ments..are  frequently  made  in  these  countries  to  the  great 
and  those  that  are  in  public  stations.  1771  H.  Wai.pole 
y'ertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  IV.  2  Ihe  slightness  of  their 
vestment  and  the  lankness  of  their  hair.  1790  Cowper 
Odyss.xi.  313  Her  charge  Of  folded  vestments  neat  the 
Prmcess  placed  Within  the  royal  wain.  x8a6  Lamb  EUa 
11.  Wedding,  She  stood  at  the  altar  in  vestments  white  and 
candid  as  ner  thoughts.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxix. 
381  Their  clothes  saturated  with  the  freezing  water  of  the 
floes,  these  iron  men.. did  not  strip  themselves  naked.. and 
hang  up  their  vestments  in  the  air  to  dry.  1899  Alibutt's 
Syst.  Med.  VIII.  497  Remembering  lo  warn  [the  paiient] 
against  heated  rooms,,  .stewing  in  bed,  and  any  possible 
irritation  by  vestments. 

2.  A  garment  worn  by  a  priest  or  ecclesiastic  on 
the  occasion  of  some  service  or  ceremony ;  a 
priestly  robe,  f  In  early  use  also  collect.,  a  set  of 
these. 

13..  K.  Alis.  1560  iLaiid  MS.),  pe  Bisshop..dude  hym 
on  a  vestement,  And  made.. To  jubiter  sacrifise.  c  i4«5 
WvNTOUN  Cron.v.  1898  Hee  [a  priest  of  Jupiter]  tuggit  wi>e 
his  teythe  in  taggis  His  westment  rewyn  a!  in  raggis.  c  1485 
Digby  Myst.  (1882)  iii.  1183  To  my  awter  I  wyll  me  dresse; 
On  xall  my  westment  and  myn  aray.  1560  Bible  (Genev.) 
2  Kings  X.  22  Bring  forthe  vestements  for  all  the  seruants 
of  Baal.  And  he  broght  them  out  vestements.  1598  J. 
HowsoN  Serm.  2t  May  35  Thimelicus,  a  dauncer,  had 
bought  by  chaunce  some  holy  vestement,  and  abused  it 
publickly  in  the  open  theater.  1651  Hobbes  Lez'iath.  in. 
xxxvi.  228  The  High  Priests,  .put  on  the  holy  vestments, 
and  enquired  of  the  Lord  [etc.].  1737WHIST0N  tr.  Josephus^ 
Antig.  m.  vii.  §2  Over  this  he  (the  priest]  wore  a  linen 
vestment,  made  of  fine  flax  doubled.  Ibid.,  This  vestment 
reaches  down  to  the  feet,  and  sits  close  to  the  body.  1796 
Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  659  The  surplice,  a  vestment  of  the 
Pagan  Priests,  introduced  into  churches.  1843  Pbescott 
Mexico  VI,  V.  (1864)  371  A  few  priests,  clad  in  their  usual 
wild  and  blood-stained  vestments,  were  to  be  seen.  1868 
Marriott  Vest.  Chr.  Introd.  p.  v.  The  attempt . .  to  trace  out 
in  detail  a  correspondence  between  the  'eight  vestments ' 
of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  and  those  of  Christian  ministry. 
b  An  article  of  attire  worn  by  the  clergy  of 
various  branches  of  the  Christian  church,  or  by 
certain  of  their  assistants,  during  divine  service  or 
on  some  special  occasion  ;  spec,  one  or  other  of 
those  worn  by  the  priest  or  priests  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist ;  esp.  the  chasuble. 

In  early  use  perh.  sometimes  (like  med.L.  vestimentum') 
employed  in  the  collective  sense  of 'a  set  of  vestments  '. 

a.  X303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  4,6-js  5yr  prest  or  clerk 
lene  vestement  pat  halwed  ys  t>urgh  sacrament.  1340 
Ayenh.  41  pecrouchen,  t>e  calices,  t>e  creyme,  ^e  corporeaus, 
]>e  yblissede  uestemens.  c  1400  Plowman's  Tale  xxix.  in 
Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  311  They  halow  no  thing  but  for  hire. 
Church,  ne  font,  ne  vestement.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  140 
Thys  was  he  fyrst  man  J>at  euer  song  masse  yn  vestementys, 
as  prestes  now  dol>e.  1493-4  ^^'^-  -^^-  Maty  at  Hill  Ugos) 
199  Payd  to  mastyr  parson  for  halowyng  of  the  weste- 
mentes,  xij  d.  1549  Bk.  Cow.  Prayer,  Holy  Comtnun.,  The 
Priest.. shall  put  upon  hym,. a  white  Albe  plain,  with  a 
vestement  or  Cope.    1566  in  Peacock  Evg.  Ch.  Furniture 
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f  1866)  35  Itsm  iij  vestements— sold  to  Christopher  Baud  wine 
in  anno  1565  who  haihe  put  them  to  prophane  vse. 

fi.  c^  1440  rrontp.  ParxK  509/1  Vestment..,  z'estimenfum. 
^1460  FoRTEScuE  Alfs.  ^  Lim.  Mon.  \\\.  {1885)  125  Often 
lytnes  he  [the  king]  woU  bie  riche  hangynges  and  other  ap- 
paretl  for  his  howses;  vessaill,  vcstmentes,  and  ober  orna- 
mentes  for  his  chapelt.  1509  Will  in  Archaeologia  LXVI, 
312  A  payre  of  Vcstmentes  of  Whit  clothe  of  gold  of  Tissue. 
1531  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI,  23.  Item,  I  will  that  a  vest- 
ment be  maide..Qf  my  daqiaske  gowne.  ^  1580  Parsons 
xnRelig.  Pamphlets  {.iZi)'^)  166  For  this  Sacrifice  was  Preistes 
apparell  made :  Vestments,  Sensors,  Frankensence,  and  the  | 
lyke.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  xi.  xiv,  In  costly  vestments 
-  sacred  Wiliiam  dight,  With  fear  and  trembling  to  the  altar 
went.  1687  A.  LovELLtr.  Thez'enot's  Trav,  i.  82,  I  shall  not 
here  spend  time  in  describing  their  way  of  celebrating  Mass, 
.  .nor  shall  I  speak  of  their  Sacerdotal  Vestments.  178a  in 
J.  H.  Harting  Hist.  Sardm.  Chapel  (1905)  25  Priest's  vest- 
ment, two  dalmatics  to  correspond,  with  maniples  and  stoles 
[etc.].  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  xvi,  Your  years,  old 
man,  and  those  sacred  vestments  protect  you.  1816  Scott 
Antiq.  xxv,  .Another  churchman  in  his  vestments  bore  a 
holy-water  sprinkler.  1867  Trollope  Chron.  Barset  II. 
xlix.  59  He  bad  kept  his  surplice  in  his  own  room,  and  had 
gone  down  in  his  vestment.  z88i  A.  O'Shaughnessy  Christ 
xvill  Return^  Songs  of  Worker  10  And  where,  'mid  all  the 
glory  Of  vestments  rich,  are  Joseph's  working  coat  And 
Mary's  rags? 

3.  trans/.  and_/?^.  Something  which  covers  as  a 
garment ;  a  covering. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  11 8/2  Ryght  so  the  majeste  of  god 
hydde  the  lyght  of  hys  dyuynyte  by  a  carnal  vestement 
whyche  he  toke  of  our  nature  humayne.  i6so  Quari.es 
Jonah  1300  Their  nakednesse  with  sackcloth  let  them  hide, 
And  niue  the  vest'ments  of  their  silken  pride.  1660  Shar- 
ROCK  Vegetables  40  The  verdure,  .that  is  generally  the 
beauteous  vestment  of  all  vegetables.  1669  W.  Simpson 
Hydrol.  Ckym.  146  This  hidden  spirit.. putting  on  new 
shapes  according  to  the  mineral  vestment  wherewith  he  is 
cloathed.  1753  Hogarth  Anal.  Beauty  x\.%^  Green,,  .which 
colour  nature  hath  chosen  for  the  vestment  of  the  earth. 
1836  Emerson  Mature,  Lang,  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  152  A 
material  image .. arises  in  his  mind,  contemporaneous  with 
every  thought,  which  furnishes  the  vestment  of  the  thought. 
1841  W.  A.  Butler  Serin.  Ser.  i.  x.  (1849)  172  His  per- 
petuated humanity  is,  then,  in  heaven,,  .the  vestment  of  the 
divine  priesthood. 

4.  Contb.  in  vestment- maker. 
Freq.  in  15th  and  early  i6th  c  accounts. 

1405  Close  Roll,  6  Hen,  IV,  b,  Johannes  Est,  vestment 
makere.  1477-9  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1905)  80  Item,  paid 
to  a  vestment -maker  for  the  mendyng  of  the  Blak  Copes. 
1530  PAt.scR.  284/2  Vestmentmakcr,  chasublier.  1537-8 
Rec.  St.  Mary  at  //ill  {190^  378  Paid  to  a  vestment  maker 
for  xxvij  dayes  labour. 

Ve'Stment  2.  rart-^.  [f.  Vest  v.  Cf.  Invest- 
ment.] A  right  or  privilege  with  which  a  person 
or  body  is  invested  or  endowed. 

1795  J.  Phillips  Hist.  Inland  Navig.  Add.  149  It  is  en- 
acted, that  they  be  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the 
name  of '  The  Company  of  Proprietors  of  the  Mersey  and  Ir- 
well  Navigation  ',  with  all  customary  powers,  vestments,  &c. 

Ve'stmental,  a.  rarc'^.  [f.  Vestment  i  + 
-AL.     Cf,  Vestimental  a.]     Vestimentary. 

1849  Rock  Ch.  0/ Fathers  II.  vi.  249  Amongst  the  few 
episcopal  ornameius  still  to  be  found  in  England.,  is  one  of 
the  *  caligae ',  or  vestinental  stockings  of  Bishop  Waneflete's, 

Ve'Stmented,  a.  [f.  as  prec]  a.  Of  per- 
sons :  Dressed  or  robed  in  vestments,  b.  Of  a 
service  :  Celebrated  or  conducted  in  vestments. 

1859  Sala  Tiv.  round  dock  (1861)  338  The  black-vest- 
mented  groom  of  the  chambers.  1867  ^st  Rep.  Comniis- 
sioners  i'ubl.  Worship  52/1  From  your  changing  the  service 
from  the  high  choral  to  the  vestmentcd  service.  1871  Miss 
MuLocK  Fair  France  143  There  came  filing  in  a  Hnc  of 
priests  richly  vestmented. 

VeBtni,  southern  ME.  var.  F.xsten  v.  Ves- 
torie,  obs.  f.  VestryI.  Vestour,  var.  Vousteb, 
boaster.  Sc,  Vestoure,  obs.  form  of  Vesture. 
Vestoy,  var.  Vesteye  v.  Obs. 

Vestral,  Vestrical,  Vestrlfieation,  etc. : 
see  after  VaSTRY  1. 

Vestry  1  (vcstri).  Forms:  4,  6  westre,  6 
vestre  ;  5  vestri,  5-6  vestrye,  6-7  veatrie  (6 
vestorie,  7  veaterie),  5-  vestry.  [Prob.  a.  AF. 
*v€sl{e)rie,  f.  Vest  v.  +  -,e)by,  substituted  for  OF. 
vestiari€y  vestiaire :  see  Vestiary.   Cf.  Revestby.] 

1.  A  room  or  part  of  a  church,  usually  situated 
in  close  proximity  to  the  chancel  or  choir,  in  which 
the  vestments,  vessels,  records,  etc.,  are  kept,  and 
in  which  the  clergy  and  choir  robe  for  divine  ser- 
vice ;  a  room  usetl  for  similar  purposes  in  connexion 
with  any  church,  chapel,  or  place  of  worship. 

The  vestry  of  parish  churches  is  also  u<ed  as  a  place  of  meet- 
ing for  the  transaction  of  certain  parochial  business  (see  a). 

1388  in  Archaeoloi^ia  \A\.  213  The  awter  w>  in  the  sayd 
westre.  14..  in  Wr  -Wvilcker  619  Vestihulum,  a  vestrye. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parr.  509/3  Vestrye,  vesiiarium.  1496-7 
Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1905)  225  Kor  cblys  to  brenne  in 
the  vestrye.  1506-7  Ibid.  261  Payd  for  makyng  of  ij  keyes 
for  the  tresory  chest  in  the  vestry,  vid.  1540-1  in  Archaeo* 
logia  XIX.  272  On  the  South  Syde  of  the  same  Churche 
ys  the  Vestrye  well  covered  with  lead^  1593  Rites  0/ Dur- 
ham (Surtees,  1903)  8  When  the  nionkes  went  to  say  or 
singe  the  high  masse  they  put  on  theire  vestments.. in  the 
Vestrye.  1617  Morvson  Itin.  1.  110  In  the  Vesterie  lie  the 
bodies  of  nine  kings  in  coffins  of  wood.  168a  N.  O.  Boileau's 
Lntrin  111.  35  With  equal  pace  the  Temples  Nave  they 
measure  !  Into  the  Vesiry  came;  Here  lies  the  Treasure  1 
i&^  T.  Feoger  Voy.  1 1 1  The  Jesuits  are  very  potent  there. 

. .  Their  Vestry  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  that  ever  was 
Seen.     1756-7  Keysler's   Trav.  (1760)  III.  73  Formerly,  in 


the  Tribuna  hung  a  large  picture  of  St.  Joseph  ; . .  but  this  is 
removed  into  the  vestry.  1796  Mme.  D'Arblav  Camilla 
I.  303  ihey  sauntered  about  the  church  while  the  Doctor 
retired  to  the  vestry  to  take  off  his  gown.  1798  Southey 
Surgeon's  Warning  xxiii.  Three  men  in  the  vestry  watch 
To  save  him  if  they  can.  1837  I^'ckens  Pickm.  xxviii. 
The  ceremony  was  performed ..  in  the  parish  church,,  .and 
Mr.  Pickwick's  name  is  attached  to  the  register,  still  pre- 
served in  the  vestry  thereof.  1864  A.  McKay //«/.  Kilmar. 
nock  225  The  church  consists  of  a  nave  with  an  organ -gallery, 
a  chancel,  and  a  vestry.  1873  Hale  In  His  Name  viii.  73 
Candles  which  furnished  the  light  to  the  dim  vestry. 

fig.  1648 Milton  Observ.  Art.  Peace  Wks.  1851  IV.  572 
So  that  this  rough  Garment  to  deceive,  we  bring  ye  once 
again.  Grave  Sirs,  into  your  own  Vestry.  1847  Emerson 
Repr.  Men,  StvedenborgVIV%.  (Bohn)  1. 324  The  worshipper, 
escaping  from  the  vestry  of  verbs  and  texts,  is  surprised  to 
find  himself  a  pa^ty  to  the  whole  of  his  religion. 

b.  A  similar  room  or  part  in  a  temple  or  other 
non-Christian  place  of  worship. 

153s  CovERDALE  2  Kings  X.  22  Then  sayde  he  vnto  him 
that  had  the  rule  of  the  vestrye:  Brynge  forth  rayment  for 
all  Baals  mynisters.  1584  B.  R.  tr.  Herodotus  i.  57  In  this 
sacred  house  or  vestry  no  image  is  erected.  1609  Bible 
(Douay)  £zek.  xliv.  19  They  shal  put  of  from  them  their 
vestiments..and  shal  lay  them  up  in  the  vesterie  of  the 
sanctuarie.  1641  Milton  Reforjn.  i.  Wks.  1851  III.  2  In 
Palls  and  Miters,  gold  and  guegaw's  fetcbt  from  Arons  old 
wardrope,  or  the  Flamins  vestry. 

C.  A  place  or  room  where  clothes  (f  or  valu- 
ables) are  kept ;  a  robing  room,  cloak-room ;  f  ^ 
treasure  house  or  chamber.    Now  rare. 

1574  HELLOWEs(7K^«ara'j  Fant.  Ep,  (1577)  263  Also  they 
make  report  of  your  Ladyship  here,  that  you  entred  the 
vestorie  or  treasure  house  of  Toledo,  to  fetche  the  plate  that 
was  there.  1600  Holland  Livy  xxix.  xxi.  725  For  alt  the 
holy  money  which  they  found . .  they  bestowed  againe  in  the 
privie  vestries  where  the  treasure  was  kept.  1613  T.  Godwin 
Rom.  Antiq.  (1625)  log  By  the  Scene  in  this  place,  I  vnder- 
stand  the  partition  betweene  the  players  vestry,  and  the 
stage  or  scaffold.  1684  Bunvan  Pilgr.  11.  (1900J  192  Then 
said  the  Interpreter  again  to  the  Damsel  that  waited  upon 
these  Women,  Go  into  the  Vestry  and  fetch  out  Garments 
for  these  People.  1891  G.  Gissing  New  Grub  Street  I.  198 
Where  are  your  out-of-door  things?  I  think  there  is  a 
ladies'  vestry  somewhere  isn't  there  ? 

2>  In  English  parishes  :  An  assembly  or  meeting 
of  the  parishioners  or  a  certain  number  of  these, 
held  usually  in  the  vestry  of  the  parish  church,  for 
the  purpose  of  deliberating  or  legislating  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  parish  or  upon  certain  temporal 
matters  connected  with  the  church  (see  next). 

Also  without  article  (^). 

(«>  1589  R.  Harvey  PL  Perc.  (1590)  24  This  worke  being 
finished  and  red  ouer  and  ouer  by  the  bead  of  the  parish, 
they  called  a  Vestry,  wherin  they  concluded  [etc.].  1596  in 
W.  H.  Hale  Prtc.  Causes  Office  (1841)  87  That  they  cause 
a  vestrye  to  be  warned  on  Sondaye  next.. to  mete  at  the 
evening  the  same  daye.  1640  Minutes  Archdeaconry  0/ 
Essex  (MS.)  fol.  195  William  Petchie..notatur  for  keeping 
a  private  vestry  in  Rookitt's  hall  on  Easter  Munday  in 
tyme  of  divine  service.  164s  Sir  E.  Dering  Sp,  on  Relig. 
90  1'be  Parish  Minister  to  hold  weekly  Vestries,  a  1700 
Evelyn  Diary  6  Nov.  1692,  There  was  a  Vestry  call'd  about 
repairing  or  new  building  of  the  Church.  1762  Foote 
Orator  \.  Wks.  1790  I.  194, 1  did  speechify  once  at  a  vestry. 
1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  296/3  Common  vestries  aie  meet- 
ings of  all  the  ratepayers,  assembled  on  a  three  days'  notice. 

(p)  1764  in  W.  Wing  Ann.  Steeple  Aston  (1875)  63  It  was 
agreed  at  vestry  to  sow  Sandhill  tumoops  this  next  year. 
1845  Stephen  Comm.  Laws  Eng.  (1874)  I.  120  The  affairs 
of  a  parish.. are  regulated  in  vestry,  wliich  is,  properly 
speaking,  an  assembly  of  the  minister,  churchwardens  and 
parishioners.  1857  Hughes  Tom  Brown  i.  iii,  He  himself 
had.  .gone  birds'-nesting  with  the  farmers  whom  he  met  at 
vestry. 

b.  The  body  of  parishioners  meeting  in  this 
way  and  constituting  a  parochial  board  or  council 
of  management. 

l*his  body  had  formerly  the  admini.stration  and  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  parish  ;  but 
now  its  authority  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  certain 
temporal  matters  connected  with  the  parish  church,  its 
former  powers  being  invested  in  the  Parish  or  District 
Council. 

a  167a  M.  Wren  in  Gutch  ColL  Cur.  I.  229  It  was  very 
difficult  to  find  a  man,  who ..  followed  the  persuasion  of 
Calvin,  who  had  not  also  strong  propensions  to  the  Elder- 
ship and  Vestry,  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  6  Apr.  1662,  Being 
of  the  Vestry,.. we  order'd  that  the  Communion  Table 
should  be  set  as  usual  altar-wise.  1708  Swift  Reply  to 
Bickerstaff  detected  S.'s  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  167  If  I  had  not 
used  my  utmost  interest  with  the  vestry.  1766  Entick 
London  IV.  45  The  vestry  is  select,  pursuant  to  the  will  of 
William  Tudman,  who,  hoping  thereby  to  prevent  the  in- 
conveniences which  usually  arise  from  a  general  vestry 
[etc.].  179a  Young  Trav.  France  549  The  first  attempt 
towards  a  democracy  in  England  would  be  the  common 
people  demanding  an  admission  and  voice  in  the  vestries. 
i8ao  SnuTHEY  iVesley  II.  402  As  the  vestry  would  not  be 
persuaded  to  erect  a  gallery,  he  built  one  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 188a  Besant  Revolt  of  Man  iv.  (1883)  78  The  Lower 
House.. had  degenerated  into  Something  noisier  than  a 
vestry.  i88a  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  820/1  The  vestries  and 
district  boards  are  entrusted  with  the  management  of  local 
sewers,  the  lighting,  paving,  and  cleaning  of  their  own 
thoroughfares,  and  the  removal  of  nuisances. 

O.  Any  similar  body  elected  by  members  of  the 
congregation  of  a  church  and  invested  with  the 
conduct  of  its  business  affairs  ;  a  meeting  of  such 
body.  1891  Cent.  Diet 

\  3.  Clothing  or  vesture.    PCii,ofig.    Obs.  rare. 

1606  J.  Welsh  in  Sel.  Biog.  (Wodrow  Soc.)  1 .  22  She  shall 
be  arrayed  with  the  golden  vestry,  and  needlework  of  his 
manifold  graces.    1616  B.   Jonson  Masques,  Love  freed 


\  />"•  Ignorance,  One  o*  the  Black-guard  had  his  hand  in  my 
vestrie. 

4.  attrib,  and  Comb.  a.  In  sense  i,  as  vestry 
door,  fire  J  -keeper,  window,  etc. 

1477-9  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1905)  81  A  key  to  the 
vestry  dore  beneth.  1510  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge 
(1886)  II.  200  The  largienge  of  the  vestrie  dore.  i6xx 
CoTGR.,  Sacristain,  a  Sexton,  or  Vestrie-keeper,  in  a 
Church.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  \.  iii.  75  They  are 
Qblig'd  . .  to  give  to  the  Popes  Vestry-keeper  . .  f^ve  and 
twenty  Ducats.  1706  PHiLLii'S(ed.  KerseyJ,  Vestry- Keeper, 
a  Sexton,  whose  Business  is  to  look  after  the  Vestry.  177a 
ir.  Life  Lady  Guion  II.  s,  I  had  taken  the  office  of  Sacristan 
(or  Vestry  Nun)  and  the  care  of  waking  the  Sisters  at  the 
hour  they  were  to  rise.  1844  Dickens  Mart.  Ckuz.  xxxi, 
I  have  left  the  vestry  window  unfastened.  1855  —  Dorrit 
xiv,  Having  stirred  the  Vestry  fire,  he  looked  round  the 
shelves  of  registers. 

b.  In  sense  2,  as  vestry  assessment,  -brother, 
-business,  -consult  (  =  consultation),  meeting,  etc. 

1631  T.  Powell  Tom  All  Trades  (1876)  139  Like  a  Reuer- 
end  vestry  wit.  1683  N.  O.  Boileau's  Lutrin  i.  224  Him 
time  preferr'd. .  From  poor  Church- warden  to  a  Vestry- 
brother,  a  1683  Oldham  Satyrs  Wks.  (1686)  194  At  Vestry- 
Consults  when  he  does  appear  For  choosing  of  some  Parish 
Officer.  X75X  Genii.  Mag.l.  159  In  the  Parish  where  I  serve, 
the  Vestry  is  compos'd  of  thirty  select  Members,  besides  the 
Rector,  and  two  Vestry  Justices  of  the  Peace,  a  1734  North 
Exam.  11.  v.  §  94  (1740)  374  No  more  of  Plot  than  a  Vestry 
Meeting  to  settle  their  Rates.  1808  Edin.  Rev.  XII.  509 
.\n  imperial  sovereign  summoned  to  settle  a  petty  vestry- 
squabble  !  1833  Act  2  &  A  ^ii^-  ^^f  c.  37  §63  Such  Ex- 
pences.  .as  have  beenneietofore  defrayed  by  Vestry  Assess- 
ment in  Ireland.  188S  W.  Morris  in  Mackail  Ljfe  (1899) 
II.  206,  1  don't  see  why  they  should  not  keep  out  of  the 
vestry-business. 

C.  Special  Combs.  :  vestry-book,  (a)  a  book 
in  which  the  proceedings  of  a  parochial  vestry  are 
recorded  ;  (b)  a  book  kept  in  a  vestry  in  which  the 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  the  parishioners 
are  registered ;  vestry  cess,  in  Ireland,  a  church 
rate  or  tax  levied  by  a  vestry ;  vestry-clerk,  the 
clerk  of  a  parochial  vestry ;  vestry -tax,  =  vestry- 
cess. 

1773-4  ^1"  ^<^ts  13  <V  14  Geo,  III,  c.  10  §  4  The  said  election 
or  nomination  shall  be  entered  in  the  *vestrybook  of  every 
parish,  union,  or  chapelry.  1789  Sir  W.  Scott  in  J.  Haggard 
Rep.Consist.Crt.  London  (1822)!.  13  As.  .no  poll  appears  for 
Anthony,  and  the  vestry  book,  which  must  be  taken  to  be  the 
authentic  book,  makes  no  mention  of  him,  I  cannot  look  on 
him  as  elected.  1856  Lever  Martins  ofCro'  M.\x\,  I  was 
sent  for  to  the  Castle  togive  a  private  baptism.  .,and  request- 
ing that  I  would  bring  the  vestry-book  along  with  me  for 
the  registration.  19x1  A.  Gordon  in  Jrnl.  Friends'  Hist, 
Soc.  IX,  102  A  modern  forgery,  entered  in  the  church- 
wardens' vestry-book  at  Cheltenham.  tifu^Act  27  dj-  28 
Vict.  c.  17  §  I  It  is  expedient  to  abolish  *Veslry  Cess  in 
Ireland.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  *  Vestry-Clerk,  a 
Scrivener  that  keeps  the  Parish  Accounts.  1763  Burn  Eccl. 
Lata  II.  478  The  vestry  clerk  is  chosen  by  the  vestry.  1836 
Dickens  Sk.  Bos,  Our  Parish  \\,  The  vestry-clerk,  .is  an 
attorney,  and  generally  in  a  bustle.  1807-8  Syd.  Smith 
Plymley's  Lett.  Wks.  1859  II.  170/1,  I  request  to  know  if 
the  *vestry  taxes  in  Ireland  are  a  mere  matter  of  romantic 
feeling  ? 

Hence  in  various  terms,  chiefly  in  nonce-use,  with 
reference  to  sense  3  :  Ve'stral  a,,  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  vestry  or  vestries.  Ve^straUia'tion,  admin- 
istration  by  means  of  vestries.  Ve'strical  a.,  = 
vestral,  Vestrifica'tion,  the  action  of  vestrify- 
ing.  Vestrlfied  (//A)  a.,  governed  by  a  vestry. 
Ve'strUy  v.  trans.,  to  transform  into,  cause  to 
resemble,  a  vestry  in  character  or  function.  Ve*s- 
trydom,  the  system  of  localgovernmentbya  vestry 
or  vestries  ;  parochial  vestries  collectively ;  hence, 
the  parochial  narrowmindedness  or  selfish  spirit 
regarded  as  characteristic  of  vestries.  Ve'Strybood, 
=  prec,  Ve*«tryl»li  a.,  affected  with  or  charac- 
terized by  the  spirit  of  vestrydom.  Ve'stryism, 
vestrydom.     Ve'stryiie  v,  trans.,  =  vestrify, 

1884  Contetnp.  Rer.  June  802  The  fire-brigade  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  "vestral  authorities.  Ibid.  805  The  disadvan- 
tages of  disunity  under  the  vestral  administration.  1886 
Times  13  Mar.  5/1  The  wastefulness  of  *vestralization. 
1881  Daily  News  31  Jan.  5  The  magistrate.. discovered  on 
Saturday  an  instance  of  *vestrical  sapience  which  [etc.]. 
1884  Ibid.  31  Dec.  5/4  The  "vestrlfieation  of  Parliament. 
1865  Sat.  Rev,  4  Feb.  144/1  We  can  hardly  expect  an  ordin- 
ary  "vestrified  general-reading  Englishman  to  understand 
..the  intensity  of  passion  [etc.].  1884  Chaplin  in  Daily 
Nrzvs  5  Dec.  3/1  If  he  might  coin  a  phrase,  its  general  effect 
would  be  to  'vestrify  the  Mouse  of  Commons,  i860  Temple 
Bar  Mag.  I.  80  It  was  the  defeat  of  beadledom  and  *ves- 
Irydom.  1884  Christian  World  22  May  409/i_The  opposi- 
tion raised  by  a  stolid  vestrydom  to  a  more  rational  .systeiu 
of  local  self-govtrnment.  1871  Contcjnf.  Rev.  XVI.  374 
*Vestryhood  had  for  generations  flourished  as  a  calling. 
188a  Society  16  Dec.  10/2  The  public  instinct  recognises 
something  petty  and  "vestryish  about  the  Board.  i86x 
Illustr.  Loud.  Ne7us  23  Feb.  168/1  The  House  displayed  a 
greater  tendency  to  what  may  be  called  *  *vestryism '  than 
ever.  1870  W.  R.  Greg  Polit.  Problems  226  To  deal 
systematically  and  thoroughly  with  the  giantcvil  of  pauper- 
ism,, .would  bring  those  who  undertook  it  face  to  face  with 
the  vast  opposing  army  of  vestryism.  1869  Contemp.  Rev. 
X!.  235  How  many  disappointed  competitors  for  that 
honour,  .will  submit  to  be  "vestryized. 

Vestry  ^t  Mining,  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  The 
refuse  or  rubbish  of  a  mine. 

1784  (MS.),  Rubbish  and  vestry  from  a  lead  mine.  1830 
Eng.  .J-  For,  Mining  Gloss.  (Newcastle),  Vestry,  refuse. 
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Ve'Strsnnan.  Also  ve3try-man,  vestry 
man.  [f.  Vestry  l  2.]  A  member  of  a  parochial 
vestry. 

1614  in  W.  H.  Hale  Prfc.  Causes  O^ce  {1S41)  39  So  many 
of  the  \'estrie  men  as  shall . .  meet  there  for  the  makein^  of 
a  rate.  i6|i  'Smectymnuvs  '  yifni.  Answ.  Pref.  a  iij  b, 
Indeede  bee  satth,  that  these  were  but  as  our  Church- 
wardens, or  Vestry  men.  1651  Cleveland  Poems  26  These 
linsie-Woolsie  Vcstry.men.  1701  Maryland  Laws  (i7^^i 
15  Two  New  Vestrj'men  shall  be  annually  chosen  in  the 
Places  of  Two  others,  o  >7>i  Prior  True  Statesmen  ^ 
If  tbou  ever  bas't  a  voice  Tho  it  be  only  in  the  Choice  Of 
Vestry  Men  or  grey-Coat- Bo>*s.  1847  C.  G.  Addisos  Law 
&/  Comtra£ts  xv.  §3.  391  Vestrymen,  in  vestry  assembled, 
■  may,  like  any  other  persons,  exceed  their  duties  as  vestry- 
men. 1873  B-  Harte  Fiddletoum  yj  She  was  roused  by 
a  formal  visit  from  a  vestryman. 

Hence  Ve'strTm.anly  a.,  befitting  a  vestryman; 
Testrymaiisliip,  the  position  of  a  vestryman. 

1885  Pall  Miill  G.  12  Jan.  4/1  That  may  be  *vestrymanly, 
but  it  is  hardly  gentlemanly.  1879  Escott  England  I.  123 
The  mere  fact  of  a  parochial  office  being  the  coveted  prize 
of  a  political  competition  raises  its  duties  above  the  level  of 
•vestry  man  ship. 

Vestry-room.  Also  vestry  room.  [f.  Ves- 
TBT 1.]  The  vestry  of  a  church ;  the  room  in 
which  a  parochial  vestry  assembles. 

17x0  Lond.  Gnz,  No.  4721/4  The  Vestry-Room  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Lambeth  was  broke  open.  1745  Viner 
Abridgm.  Lofw  Sf  Kqtiity  XXI.  549  His  proper  Remedy 
for  the  Injury  done  by  the  Defendant,  by  hindring  him  to 
come  into  the  Vestry-room.  1810  \V.  Wilson  Hist.  Dissent. 
Ck.  III.  224  He  opened  a  day-school,  in  the  vestry-room  of 
his  meeting.  184a  Penny  Cycl.  XXII.  227/1  It  compre- 
hends a  nave,  ..and  a  chantry,  now  used  as  a  vestry-room. 
1891  '  S.  MosTVN  *  Curatica  136,  I  thought  I  sliould  have 
seen  you  in  the  vestry-room. 

attrib.  1838  Dickens  O.  Tiuist  v,  The  clerk,  who  was 
sitting  by  the  vestry-room  fire, 

Vestschipe:  see  Fastship  Obs, 

Vestuary.  Now  arch,  [ad.  OF.  vestuaire 
(=  Pr.  and  Cat.  vestuari^  Sp.  and  Pg.  vestuario\ 
or  med.L.  vestuarium^  f.  vestura  Vestuke  sb.  Cf. 
Vestiaby  j/^.]  a  vestiary  or  vestry  ;  a  wardrobe. 
Also  transf. 

c  1490  Caxtos  Rule  St,  Benet  136  Whan  in  l>e  chirche  he 
shall  doo  of  his  seculer  arraye  and  becladdewiththe  habite 
of  the  place;  those  [clothesj  that  he  puttyth  off  shall  be 
kept  in  the  vestuary.  x6io  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  449 
Some.,  small  bones  wrapped  up  in  fine  silke  of  fresh  colour, 
which  the  Abbot  tooke  for  the  reliques  of  some  Saints,  and 
laied  upi>c  in  his  Vestuary.  i860  Trench  Serm.  IVesim. 
Abb.  xxxii.  368  The  trappings  of  men's  outward  existence., 
must  be  laid  aside  in  the  vestuary  of  the  grave. 

fVe'storage.  Obs.—"^  [f.  Vesture  .r^^.-f -age.] 
.\n  allowance  lor  vesture  or  clothing. 

1679  E.  Chamberlayne  Pres.St.Eng.  11.  (ed.  12)  262  Note 
that  out  of  the  Sergeants  afore- mentioned,  the  King  by 
Writ,  usually  calls  some  to  be  of  his  Council  at  Law,  allow, 
ing  each  one  Wadage,  Feodage,  Vesturage,  and  Regardage. 

Vestural  (ve-stiiiral),  a.  [f.  as  prec -H -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  vesture  or  clothing;  vestiary. 

1831  Cahlvle  Sart^  Res.  i.  i.  How,  then,  comes  it.. that 
the  grand  Tissue  of  all  Tissues- -should  have  been  quite 
overlooked  by  Science, —the  vestural  Tissue,  namely,  of 
woollen  or  other  cloth?  1883  Times  13  Nov.  g/3  Vestural 
adornments  less  suited  to  military  purposes  than  to  a  mas- 
querade. 1891  Miss  Dowie  Girl  in  Knt-p.  ii.  17  His 
vestural  advantages.. are  what  1  grudge  a  man  sole  pos- 
session of. 

Vesture  C ve -stiui) ,  sb.  Also  5  vestoure,  wester 
{gdial,  veiter),  6-7  vestur.  [a.  AF.  and  OF. 
vesture  (mod.F.  v^ture)^  f.  vestir  Vest  v.  Cf. 
med.L.  and  It.  vestura^ 

I.  1.  That  with  which  a  person  is  clothed  or 
dressed  :  a.  With  a  or  pi.  An  article  of  apparel 
or  clothing ;  a  garment  or  vestment. 

13..  E,  R.  Alia.  P.  B.  128S  Wyth  alle  J>e  coyntyse 
t>at  he  [i.e.  Solomon]  cowjTe  clene  to  wyrke  Deuised  he 
l>e  vesselment,  l>e  vestures  cleue.  ^1384  Chauckr  H. 
Fame  in.  235  AUe  and  euery  man  Of  hem.. Had  on  him 
throwen  a  vesture,  Whiche  that  men  clepen  a  cote  armure. 
<x  1400-50  Alexander  1539  (.^hm.),  And  sithen  he  castis 
on  a  Cape  of  kastand  hewes,..A  vestoure  to  vise  on  of 
violet  floures.  axsx3  Fabvan  Chron.  vir.  558  Fyre  was  put 
to  the  vesturts  of  the  disguysers.  c  1550  Disc.  Common 
Weal  Ene.  ii,  (1893)  75,  I  hauehearde  vestures  weare  made 
only  of  gold  then.  1555  Eden /^.Tcat/w  (Arb.)  113  Acerteyne 
Kynge  made  towarde  theym  appareled  with  vestures  of  gos- 
sampine  cotton.  x6ii  Bible  Gen.  xli.  42  Pharaoh .. arayed 
him  in  vestures  of  fine  linnen.  1643  Burroughes  Exp. 
Hosea  xL  (1652)  344  It  anathematizes  all  those  that  shall 
iudgeone  vesture.onegarmentmoreholy  thenanother.  1817 
G.  HiGGiss  Celtic  Druids  214  Clothed  with  never-fading 
vestures.  1856  .Mrs.  Browning  ^«^.  Leigh  v.  322  The  whirl- 
ing white  Of  choral  vestures.  1871  Longf.  Wayside  Inn  n. 
Leg.  Beautiful  17  And  he  saw  the  Blessed  Vi4on  Of  our 
Lord,  with  light  Elysian  Like  a  vesture  wrapped  about  him. 
b.  collect.  Apparel,  clothing,  garb,  raiment. 

c  XTfis  CHAtJCER  L.  G.  W.  2691  KHypermnestra\  \  am  a 
mayde,..And  be  my  semblant,  and  by  my  vesture,  Myn 
handes  ben  nat  shapen  for  a  knyfe.  1393  Lancl.  P.  PI,  C. 
II.  23  Aren  non  nudful  Ixjte  t>o  Jwe [things]... The  ferst  of  l>o 
ys  fode,  and  vesture  J>e  secounde.  143S-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls) 
V.  347  A  kny^htc.cloihede  also  with  regalle  vesture,  as  if 
be  hade  bene  the  kynge.  a  1475  Ashbv  Active  Policy  535 
Lete  nat  thepouer  Comyns  bedysguised  Nee  haue  precious 
clothe  in  theire  Vesture,  103  Ld,  Berneks  Froiss.  I.  ccxx. 
283  The  kyng  of  Cypre  hofpe  them  to  comptayne  the  dethe 
of  the  kyng,  ..and.,  clothed  hymselfe  witn  the  vesture  of 
doloure.  1535  Covkrdale  Ps.  xxi.  18  They  haue  parted 
my  garmentes  amonge  them,  and  cast  lottes  vpon  my  ves* 
ture.     a  1548   Hall  Chron. ^   Hen.  IV,    13  They  adorned 


Magdalene ..  in  roiall  and  princely  vesture.  1601  Shaks. 
yul.  C.  ni.  ii.  200  KindeSoules,  what  weepe  you,  when  you 
but  behold  Our  Cxsars  Vesture  wounded?  1670  Milton 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  Wks.  1851  V.  132  The  Abbots  Coap,  which 
he  had  thrown  over  them,  thinking  by  the  reverence  of  his 
vesture  to  have  withheld  the  murderer.  1790  CowpEk 
Receipt  Mothers  Pict.  75  Could  time.. restore  the  hours, 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowers, . ,  I  prick'd 
them  into  paper  with  a  pin.  1813  Scott  Trierm,  \\\.  xxxv, 
Her  graceful  vesture  swept  the  ground.  1855  Macaulav 
Hist.  Eng.  xiii.  III.  305  Seers  wrapped  themselves  up  in 
bulls'  hides,  and  awaited,  in  that  vesture,  the  inspiration 
which  was  to  reveal  the  future.  1856  Mrs.  Browning  j^wr. 
Leigh  I.  887  The  rustling  of  your  vesture  through  my 
dreams. 

attnb,  a  1743  Savage  Progr.  Divine  Wks.  1775  II.  119  To 
tear  off  rings,..  To  part  'em,  for  the  vesture-shroud  cast  lots. 
o.  transf.  andy?f.  (Freq.  in  the  19th  c.) 
15*6  Pil^r.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  8  For  there  all  shall  be 
clothed  with  the  vesture  of  immortalite  &  garment  of  glory. 
'575-85  Abp.  Sandys  Serm.  (Parker  Soc.)  208  To  clothe 
ourselves  with  the  comely  vesture  of  innocency.  i6os 
Marston  Ant.  ^  Mel.  n.  Wks.  1856  \.  26  Would'st  thou 
have  us  sluts,  and  never  shift  the  vestur  of  our  thoughts? 
1653  J-  Hall  Paradoxes  76  The  strongest  and  most  hand* 
some  Animalls  are  satisfied  in  theii  owne  naturall  Vestures. 
1717  Dyer  Grongar  Hill  99  Thus  is  nature's  vesture 
wrought.  1738  Glover  Leomdas  \.  271  The  moon  through 
allthe  dreary  vapourspreadsThe  radiant  vesture  of  her  silver 
light.  1768  Johnson  in  Johnsoniana  (1836)  438  When  a 
nation,  .acquires  new  ideas,  it  must  necessarily  have  a  suit- 
able vesture  for  them.  i86a  Stanley  Jexv.Ch.  \,  xii,  (1877) 
223  The  golden  clusters  of  the  Syrian  vine, . .  so  beautiful  a 
vesture  of  the  bare  hills  of  Palestine.  1867  H,  Macmillan 
Bible  Teach,  iii.  (1870)  45  Nature  as  a  whole  was  meant  to 
be  for  man  the  vesture  of  the  spiritual  world. 
d.  Conch.  (Seequot. )  rare~°, 
1755  Gentl.  Mag.  XXV.  32  Vesture,  the  inner  covering  of 
a  shell  that  first  appears  upon  removing  the  epidermis. 

2.  Law,  All  that  grows  upon  or  covers  the  land, 
with  the  exception  of  trees ;  one  or  other  of  the 
products  of  land,  such  as  grass  or  com. 

145s  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  305/1,  xl  acres  of  Wode,  and  the 
Vesture  of  the  same,  in  our  Forest.  1467-8  Ibid.  V.  575/2 
The  vesture  of  Grasse  and  Comes  therof.  1583  Fitz- 
HERBERT  Surv.  V,  It  IS  to  be  enquered  of  parkes..howe 
many  acres  ar  conteyned  in  them,  and  for  how  inoche  the 
vesture  of  euery  acre  may  be  sold.  i6sa  Qk\a.\%  Stat.  Sewers 
(1647)  ^°S  Hs  which  hath  the  Vesture  or  Herbage  of  grounds 
. .  m.-iy  be  charged  to  the  repairs.  1630  Capt.  Smith  Advt. 
Planters  25  The  best  [ground]  is  ever  knowne  by  thegreat- 
nesse  of  the  trees  and  the  vesture  it  beareth.  1768  Black- 
stone  Contm.  Ill,  210  It  is  requisite  that  the  party  have  a 
lease  and  possession  of  the  vesture  and  herbage  of  the  land. 
X817  W.  Selwvn  Laiv  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  IJ.  1217  Where 
piamtifF  is  intitled  to  the  vesture  of  land,  that  is,  corn,  grass, 
underwood,  and  the  like.  1869  Austins  yurispr,(ed.  3)  U. 
881  In  English  Law  it  has  been  held  that  one  person  may 
have  a  freehold  in  the  soil  and  another  in  the  vesture.  1885 
I^aiv  Times  Rep.  LI  I,  572/2  Certain  hay,  straw,  and  other 
vestures  which  nave  arisen  on  the  said  farm. 

II.  1 3.  The  investiture  of  a  pftrson  as  a  novice 
in  a  religious  order.  ObsJ"^ 

1639  S.  Du  Verger  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events  184  The 
two  youngest,  designated  ,to  the  monastery,  were  yet  farr 
from  the  age  not  only  of  profession  but  of  vesture. 
1 4.  Law.  (See  qnot.  and  Investuue.)  Obs.—'* 
1607  CowELL  Interpr.,  Vesture, . .  in  the  vse  of  our  common 
lawe,  [is]  turned  metaphorically  to  betoken  a  possession,  or 
an  admittance  to  a  possession. 

Hence  Ve'sture  v.  transit  to  array  in  a  vesture 
or  vestments,   rare. 

XS5S  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  3c^  That  he  shuld  bee  honor- 
ably receaued  and  vestured  with  silke. 

Ve'Stxired,  ///.  a.  [f.  prec]  Clothed  or 
dressed  in  vesture  ;  wearing  vesture.  Also  transf. 
Chiefly  in  predicative  use  and  const,  with  or  in. 

ijai  Ld.  Berners  Froiss,  I.  ccclxxxi.  640  They  ar  clothed 
in  veluet.  .and  we  be  vestured  with  pore  clothe.  CX530  — 
Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  156  She  was  vestured  wythasamyte 
of  grene.  a  18x4  Apostate  11.  iv.  in  New  Brit.  Theatre 
III.  319  When  I  contrast  my  naked  ignorance.  With  that 
rich-crown'd,  that  flowing  vestured  knowledge.  x88a  Nature 
XXVI.  61  Cables  have.. been  lifted  richly  vestured  with 
the  spoils  of  the  bottom.  X893  R.  H.  Charles  Bk.  Enoch 
129  They  will  be  vestured  with  life. 

Vestorer.  [f.  Vesture  sb.  +  -eb.  Cf.  Ves- 
TERER.]     (.Seequot.  1877.) 

1779  G.  Keate  Sketdtes/r.  Nat.  (ed.  2)  L  20  The  vesturer 
conducted  us  thro*  this  great  repository  of  the  dead.  X877 
F.  G.  Lee  Gloss.  Ecct.  ^  Litnrg.  Terms  437  Vesturer.  i.  A 
sacristan.  2.  A  sexton.  3,  A  keeper  of  the  vestments.  4, 
A  sub-ireasurer  of  a  collegiate  church  or  cathedral.  1898 
Guardian  31  Aug.  1313  The  site  [of  the  depository  of  the 
Easter  sepulchrej  has  recently  been  localized  by.  .the  worthy 
hon.  vesturer. 

Vestynge,  obs.  form  of  Fasting  vbt.  sb. 

VeSUVian  (v/s«-vian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Vesuvi-  ; 
us,  the  name  of  the  active  volcano  on  the  Bay  of  | 
Naples  in  Italy.     Cf.  G.  vesuvian,  F.  v^suvien.']      I 

A.  a(f/.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Vesuvius  ;  esp.  {a) 
like  or  resembling  Vesuvius,  orthatof  Vesuvius,  in 
volcanic  violence  or  power. 

(a)  X673  R.  Head  Canting  Acad.  11  The  fury  of  this 
smoaking  rage  being  . .  abated,  and  having  pretty  well 
drench'd  their  Vesuvian  throats.  1809  Campbell  Gert. 
Wyom.  III.  XX,  Then  looked  they  to  the  hills,  where  fire 
o'erhung  The  bandit  groups  in  one  Vesuvian  glare.  X83X 
Caklvle  Sart.  Res.  11.  v.  Such  a  fire.. did  actually  burst- 
forth,  with  explosions  more  or  less  Vesuvian,  in  the  inner 
man  of  Herr  Diogenes.  1878  Huxley  in  L.  Huxley  Li/e 
(1900)  II.  XXV.  432_The  inflammation  of  the  pudding  was 
highly  successful— in  fact  Vesuvian  not  to  sa)^  iEtnaic. 

i^)  1833  Lvell /'r/wc.  Geoi.  III.  125  There  i>  a  tendency 


in  almost  all  the  Vesuvian  dikes  to  divide  into  horizontal 
prisms.  1886  A.  Winchell  Walks  GeoL  Field '^■j  History 
records  a  large  number  of  Vesuvian  eruptions.  1897  Qeikie 
Anc.  Volcanoes  Brit.  Ii.  II.  471  The  three  modern  types  of 
Vesuvian  cones. 

t  b.   Vesuvian  salt,  aplithitnlite.    Obs. 
1813  Smithson  in  Phil.  Trans.  CIII.  262  This  Vesuvian 
salt.. has  presented  no  less  than    nine  distinct  species  of 
matters. 

B.  sb.  1.  Min,  A  silicate  of  aluminium,  lime, 
and  iron,  or  other  base,  occurring  massive  but  more 
freq.  in  square  crystals  of  various  colours,  found 
originally  in  the  ancient  Vesuvian  lavas  ;  idocrase. 
Named  by  Werner,  the  German  mineralogist,  in  1795. 
1796  Kirwan  Ele7n.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  285  Vesuvian,  or 
white  Garnet  of  Vesuvius.  Found  principally  in  the  lava  of 
Vesuvius.  x8is  Aikin  Min.  (ed.  2)  224  Vesuvian  occurs 
crystallized  in  groups,  or  lining  cavities,  or  massive,  1859 
R.  Hunt  Guide  Mus.  Pract.  Geol.  (ed.  2)  255  Idocrase 
was  first  observed  in  the  ancient  Vesuvian  lavas,  and  thence 
it  is  called  sometimes  Vesuvian,  It  is  a  compound  of 
silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  iron.  18^9  Rutlev  Study  Rocks  x. 
142  Idocrase  or  Vesuvian  is  in  its  chemical  composition 
closelyallied  to  the  lime-alumina  garnets. 

2.  A  kind  of  match  or  fusee,  burning  with  a 
sputtering  flame,  used  especially  for  lighting  cigars 
or  tobacco-pipes  in  the  open  air, 

iBS3  Pract.  Mechanics  Jml.  VI.  147  One  of  Palmer's 
Vesuvians  is  a  still  more  sure.. way  of  igniting  the  fuze. 
i86a  Whvte-Melville  /w^/tf^ /)'a?- 348  Striving  by  the  aid 

I     of  a  'Vesuvian  '  to   relight  my  cigar.     1886  R.  C.  Leslik 

1     Sea-Painter's  Log  103  iJeyoncl  a  few  vesuvians,  they  had 

I     nothing  among  them  tliat  would  bum. 

j      attrib.  1879  Man.  Artillery  Exerc.  175  A  vesuvian  match- 
box.   1904  '  E.  Nesbit  '  Phoenix  ^  Carpet  i.  4  They  tried  to 

I     light  it  with  Vesuvian  fusees. 

Veau'vianite.  Min.  [f.  prec.  -h  -ite  i.]  = 
Vesuvian  sb.  i. 

x^^CasselCs  Encycl.  Diet.  189a  E.  S.  Dana  Min.  480 
I  Vesuvianite  was  first  found  among  the  ancient  ejections  of 
I    Vesuvius  and  the  dolomitic  blocks  of  Monte  Somma. 

Veau'viate,  v,  nonce-wd.  [f.  Vesuvi-us:  see 
Vesuvian.]     intr.    Of  weather  :    To  be  very  hot. 

5x1876  M.  Collins  Th.  in  Card.  (1880)  I.  166  It  vesu- 
viates.  ^  This  sudden  heat  in  the  atmosphere  has  something 
to  do  with  the  eruption  of  the  mountain  which  killed  Pliny 
the  Elder. 

Vesnvin  (v/s«*vin).  Chem.  [a,G.  vesuvin,  f. 
Vesuv-iusj  from  its  explosive  property  :  see  -IN  1.] 
Phenyl-brown,  used  esp.  as  a  staining  matter  for 
histological  preparations. 

x885  Klein  Micro-Organisms  84  Stained  with  methylene 
blue  and  vesuvin.  1886  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  III. 
678/1  Bismarck  Brown,  Vesuvin.  The  chloride  of  triamido- 
azobenzol.  X897  ^^tbuit's  Syst.  Med.ll.4  Bismarck  brown, 
eosin,  or  vesuvin  may  be  used  as  a  counter  stain. 

Vesy,  obs.  form  of  ViZY  v.    Sc. 

Vesyke,  variant  of  Vesike  Obs, 

+  Vesyness.  Sc.  Obs.-^  [f.  *vesjf,  aphetic  f. 
Advisy  a.  -f-  -NESS.]    Caution,  foresight,  prudence. 

c  1425  WvNTOUN  Crou.  VIM.  6555  Wijj  wit.. And  vesynes, 
throu  quham  Jjai  wan  This  batall. 

Vesyte,  obs.  form  of  Visit  v. 

Vet,  sb.  [Colloquial  contraction  of  Veterin- 
arian or  Vetickinary.]      A  veterinary  surgeon. 

x86s  H.  Marrvat  Year  in  Szveden  III.  328  A  lieutenant, 
accompanied  by  the  vet,  did  the  honours  of  the  stables. 
1876  BuRNABV  Ride  to  Khiva  xv.  (ed.  3)  136  The  Kirghiz 
themselves  have  but  little  faith  in  doctors  or  vets.  X883 
E.  Pknnell-Elmhirst  Cream  Leicestersh.  223  A  battered 
stud  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  groom  and  the  vet. 

Vet,  V.     [f.  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  submit  (an  animal)  to  examinalion 
or  treatment  by  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

1S9X  *  Annie  Thomas'  That  Affair  II.  i.  u  Beau  is 
shaky  in  his  fore  legs.  I  shall  have  him  vetted  before  the 
races.  1904  Times  9  Mar.  8  i  Of  the  73  stallions,  .only  39 
came  back  for  a  .second  inspection  a/ter  they  had  been 
'  vetted  '. 

2.  To  examine  or  treat  (a  person)  medically. 
1898  Mrs.  Croker  Peggy  0/  the  Bartons  xiv.  You  will 

have  them  {sc.  friends]  round  to  'vet 'you.     X900  Westm. 
Gaz.^  14  Apr.  2/1    '  Where  are  you  going  this  afternoon?  *,. 
'  Going  to  be  vetted,'  he  grunted. 
Vet,  southern  ME.  var.  Fat  a.,  feet  Foot  sb. ; 
southern  dial,  var,   Fet  v.  ;   obs,  Sc.  f.  Wet  z/., 
Wit  v.     Vetail(l)e,  obs.  ff.  Victual  sb,  and  v, 
tVeta-tion.     Obs.-''    [f.  L.  z/^/^z-r^  to  forbid.] 
'  A  forbidding  to  do  a  thing.* 
i6a3  CocKERAM  \.    [Hence  in  Blount  and  Phillips.] 
Vetayll,  obs.  form  of  Vici  ual  sb. 
Vetch    (vetj).      Forms:    a.    4-5    fecchCe,     5 
fechcho,   fehche,  fech,  5-6  feche,  4-7  fetche, 
4-8,  9  dial,  fetch,     ^.   5  vache,  5,  9  s.w.  dial., 
vatch;  5-7  veche   (5  vessche),  vech  (5  -wrech), 
4-6  vetche,    6-   vetch    (9   veitch).      See  also 
Fatch  and   Fitch  sb.'^     [a.  ONF.  veche,  vecche, 
veiche,  vesche,  =  OF.   vecce,   vece,   vesse  (mod.F. 
vesce^ :— L.  vicia^  whence  also  It.  veccia.J 

1,  The  bean-like  fruit  of  various  species  of  the 
leguminous  plant  Vicia. 
Also  with  delining  terms,  us. gore-vetch:  see  3  b. 
Occas.  used  as  a  type  of  something  of  little  or  no  value 
(see  quots.  c  1374,  1632). 

a.  c  X374  Chaucer  Troylus  in.  936  (Harl.  MS),  This 
seid  is  by  hem  that  be  not  worth  two  fecchis.  ^1400  Lan- 
/ranc's  Cirurg,  209  Oon  [cancer]  comeh  of  malancolie  rotid. 
&  bigynne>  for  to  wexe  in  J>e  mychilnes  of  a  fecche  or  of 
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apese.  a  1513  Fabvan  Chron.  vii.  612  For  this  scarcyteof 
whete  in  Englande,  in  many  places  the  people  made  them 
brede  of  fetche^^  pesyn,  and  benys.  1533  in  Archeuologia 
XXV.  519  Feichys  bought  for  sedc.ij  combe  of  fetchys. 
155a  Cooper  Elyot's  Diet.,  Eruufn..is  greater  and 
httterour  then  a  fech.  1615  Latham  Falconry  (1633)  95 
Take  of  allocs  the  quantity  of  a  Fetch  unwashed.  163a 
Rowley  ll^oman  never  vexi  u.  26  You  may  Imagine  it  to 
be  'I'welfc-day  at  night,  and  the  Beane  found  in  the  corner 
of  your  Cake,  but  'Tis  not  wrprth  a  fetch  I'l  assure  you. 
1661  Petit,  for  Peace  11  The  Tetches  are  beaten  out  with 
a  staff. 

0,  1388  Wyci.if  Ezek.  iv.  9  Take  thou-.beenys,  and  tilUs, 
■and  mylic,  and  vetchis  [1382  vetche].  xy^'Y^VL-e.wsK Barth. 
De  P.  R.  XVII.  xcv.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Amonge  codware,., 
titles  &  vacches  be^  smalleste  in  quantite.  c  1483  Caxton 
Diai.  22  Otes,  vessches,  Benes,  pesen.  1539  Elvot  Cast. 
Heithe  84  b,  Some  is  lyke  lyttelle  redde  vetches.  1578  Lvte 
Dodoens  482  Afterward  there  come  vp  long  flat  coddes, 
wherein  are  Vetches.  1617  Moryson  Itin.  in.  112  English 
Merchants  bring  into  Italy . .  Conny  skins,  Veches,  Kersies, 
and  sometimes  English  Corne.  171X  Addison  Sped,  No.  59 
f  4  Cicero.,  was  marked  on  the  Nose  with  a  little  Wen  like  a 
Vetch.  «7S6J-  Kennedy  C«r/W.  IVilton  House  (17&6)  65 
The  Busts  of  Cicero,,  .with  the  Mark  of  the  Cicer  or  Vetch 
on  his  Face.  1790  Cowper  /Had  xiii.  715  As  vetches  or 
as  swarthy  beans  Leap  from  the  van  and  fly  athwart  the 
floor.  By  sharp  winds  driven,  1866  C.  C.  Felton  A>tc.  ^ 
Mad.  Cr.  I.  vi,  406  Beans,  lupines,  radishes.  Vetches, 
wild  pears,  when  we  can.  And  a  locust  now  and  then.  1870 
Brvant  liiad  xiir.  II.  32  The  swarthy  beans  Or  vetches 
bound  before  the  whistling  wind.  1901  Daily  Ne^vs  12  Mar. 
8/6  Some  large  Swedish  gore-vetches  are  now  offering  at 
attractively  low  rates. 

t  b.   =  FiTC'H  j^.l  3  (q,  v.).    Obs. 

2.  //.  Plants  l>elonging  to  the  genus  Vicia^  esp. 
to  the  species  Vicia  sativay  the  common  tare. 

Frequently  with  special  reference  to  the  produce. 

a.  a  1387  Sinon.  Bartlwt.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  43  Vesces^  \. 
fecches  I**/ mou-^  pese.  1388  Wvclif  Isaiah  xxviti.  25  He 
schal  not  sette  wheete  bi  ordre,  and  barli.  .and  fetchis  in  his 
coostis.  c  1440  Fnllad.  on  Husb.  1.  237  Lupyne  and  fetches 
slejn,  and  on  thaire  roote  Up  dried,  arc  -isdounging  landes 
boote.  x6io  Shaks.  Temp.  iv.  \.  61  Rich  Leas  Of  Wheate, 
Rye,  Barley,  Fetches,  Oates  and  Pease.  1:1640  J.  Smyth 
LiTes  Berkeleys  (i^Zi,)  I.  303  From  hence  also  came  their 
great  proportions  of  wheat,  rye,  barly, .  .and  ffetches,  apples 
and  pears,  a  i66t  Fuller  H^orlAies,  Leicester  11.  (1662) 
126  Whereas  lean  land  will  serve  for  puling  peas  and  faint 
fetches.  1879  Miss  Jack.son  ■S'Ard/fA.  ^^ord-bk.  145. 
^.  155a  HuLOEr,  lares  or  vetches,  a  kinde  of  pulse  or 
Ktayne,  eruii.i,  erunirt,  orobum.  1575  in  Phillipps  Wills 
U  1830)457  Corne  in  thefelde..  .Item,9acresof  peaze. . .  Item, 
la  acres  vetches.  1576  Fleming  Pojtopl.  Epist.  352  With 
Wlieatc,. .  with  Vetchesse,  with  Millette,  &  all  other  kinde 
of  pulse.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  572  Vetches  also  doe 
manure  and  fat  the  ground  where  they  be  sowed.  1688 
R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  97/2  Vetches,  Lentils,  Tares,  have 
leaves  like  Pease.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  i.  no  Where 
Vetches,  Pulse,  and  Tares  have  stood,  And  Stalks  of 
Lupines  grew.  1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  386  Beans,  Peas, 
and  Tares  or  Vetches-  I79»  A,  Voung  Trav.  France  7  A 
piece  of  wheat ;  a  scrap  of  lucerne ;  a  patch  of  clover  or 
vetches.  1846  J.  Baxter  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  28 
The  vetches  attained  by  the  4th  of  July  a  height  of  ten 
inches.  188a  *  Ouida  '  Maremma  1. 188  Amidst  the  maiden- 
hair and  the  vetches  about  the  orifice  of  the  warrior's  tomb. 

3.  In  generic  use  as  a  plant-name  (or,  in  early 
use,  as  that  of  a  grain),  usually  without  article  or 
with  the ;  also  occas.,  with  a  and  pi.,  one  or  other 
species  of  the  genus  Vicia. 

tjBa  Wyclif  Ezek,  iv,  9  Take  thou.. bene,  and  lent,  and 
mylie,and  vetche,  14..  l^oc.  in  Wr.-Wijlcker  619  K;V/rt, 
a  wecb.  Ibid.  625  IJicia,  vache.  C1440  Promp.  Parv. 
153/1  Fetche,  corne,  or  tare,  ..vicia.  c  153a  Du  Wes  introd. 
Fr.  in  Palsgr.  915  Fetche,  uesche.  «55>  Huloet,  Vetche, 
fetche,  or  tAie,passilus.  1578  Lvte  Dodoens  482  The  Vetche 
hath  stalkes  of  a  sufficient  thicknesse.  1649  J-  Ogilbv 
yirg.  Georg.  I.  241  Wouldst  thou  the  Ground  sliould  Vetch 
and  Fasels  bear.  1707  Mortimer  Husb.  (1721)  I.  139 
The  Chich,  Fetch  or  V"ctch  are  of  several  sorts,  but  the 
most  known  are  the  Winter  and  the  Summer  Vetch. 
1750  SHKNsroNE  Rural  Elegance  204  The  tangled  vetch's 
purple  bloom.  1797  Washington  Writ.  (1892)  XIII.  407 
Tiic  Vetch  of  Europe  has  not  succeeded  with  me.  i8ai 
Clare  F/V/.  Minstr.  II.  144  Heath's  creeping  vetch,  and 
glaring  yellow  brooms.  x866  Treas.  Bot.  662/2  The  true 
Laihyri. .  are  herbs . .  with  fewer  and  larger  leaflets  than  in 
the  vetches,  1867  Baker  Nile  Tribut.  viiL  (1B72)  125  A 
peculiar  species,  that  resembles  a  vetch,  bears  a  circular 
pod  as  large  as  a  horse-bean.  1890  D.  Davidson  Mem. 
Long  Life  viii.  211  In  a  field  of  toor  (a  kind  of  vetchj, 
we  saw  a  fine  buck  antelope  lying  pretty  well  concealed.         | 

b.  With  distinguishing  names, denoting  various 
species  of  Vicia,  \ 

a  1711  Lisle  Obsery.  Husb.  (1757)  125  The  pebble-vetch 
is  a  summer-vetch,  different  from  the  goar-vetcn  and  not  so 
big  ;  they  call  it  also  the  rath-ripe  vetch.  17*5  Pam.  Diet. 
S.V.,  The  most  known  [sorts]  are  the  Winter  and  Summer 
Vetch.  1731  MiLLKR  6"fln/.  Dict.s.v.  KiV/a,  Common  Vetch 
or  Tare.  ..  White  Vetch.  ..  Many  flowcr'd  Vetch.  1753 
Chambers'  CycL  Suppl.  s.v.  Vicia,  The  species  of  Vetch, 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Tournefort  are  these:  r.  The  common 
cultivated  Vetch...  4.  The  great  wild  bush  Vetch.. .  12.  The 
white- flowered  hairy  wild  Vetch  [etc.].  1777  Jacob  Catal. 
Plants  122  Vicia  saliva.  Common  Vetch. .. /^iV/a  sepium^ 
Bush  Vetch.  Vicia  lathyroides,  ..  Wild  Vetch.  1777 
LiGHTFOOT  Flora  Scot.  (1789)  I.  394  Vicia  cracca.  Tutted 
Vetch.  1796  Withering  Brit.  PL  fed,  3)  III.  638  Vtcia 
lathyroides.  Strangle  Vetch.  Ibid.  639  V.  lutea.  Yellow 
Vetch. . .  V.  hybridt.  Bastard  Vetch. . .  V.  bithynica.  Rough 
Vetch.  180s  [see  Tufted  a.  3 J.  1813  (see  Tare  sb.'^  4I. 
i8a9  Loudon  KncycL  PL  (1836)  622  (Alany  species].  1843 
Penny  Cycl.  XXVl.  396  [Biennial,  Pca-like,  Bush,  Rough- 
podded  Yellow  and  Purple  Vetch,  etc.].  1846-50  A.  Wood 
Class-bk.  Bot.  220  ViLia  Americana.  American  Vetch... 
V.  Carolinians.  Carolinian  Vetch...  K. /^/r/w/crwa.  Slen- 
der Vetch.     1850  Mlss  Pratt  Comtn.  Things  Seaside  78 


The  rough-podded  Yellow  Vetch  {Vicia  lutea).     Ibid.  79 

The  smooth-podded   Vetch  (Vicia    lan'igata). .  .The    rare 

rough-podded  purple  Vetch  {Vicia  Bithynica). 
4.  Applied,  with  distinguishing  terms,  to  plants 

of  various  genera  more  or  less  resembling  vetches. 
See  also  milk-vetch  Milk  sb.  10  b,  wood-z>etch. 
Ii56»-i7»7  (see  Ax-fitch).]     1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl. 

App.^  •Ax-vetch,  in  botany,  the  English  name  of  a  genus 

of  plants,  called  by  authors  secnridaca.   1760  J.  Lee  Introd. 

Bot.  App.  330  Ax  Vetch:  see  Hatchet  Vetch.  1819  Louimjn 

EncycLFl.  (1836)  636 /"^aca.  *  Bastard  Vetch.  ^^SiCha^^l• 
bers*  CycL  Suppl.  s.v.  Aphaca,  'I'here  i.s  only  one  known 
species  of  Aphaca,  which  is  the  yellow  vetchling,  called  by 
some  the  *  bind -weed- leaved  vetch.  1578  Lvte  Dodoens  ^-z 
Of  the  "bitter  Veche  called  in  Greeke  Orobus,  and  in  latine 
Eruum.     1507  Gerarde  Herbal  1051  Cich,  or  true  Orobus 

..:  in  F^nglish  it  is  called  bitter  Vetch.  x66i  Lovkll  Hist. 
Anim.  <y  Min.  44  -Betony,.. bitter  vetch  with  Wine.     1728 

Bradley  Diet.  Bot.,  Ervuvi  of  Columella,  .is  the  Orobus 
or  Bitter  Vetch.  1760  J.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  App.  330  Jointed 
Podded  Bitter  Vetch,  Ervuvi.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  x-zx-zl^ 
"Bladder  Vetch,  Phaca.  1731  Millrr  Card.  Diet.,  Lathy- 
rus,  *Chichling  Vetch.  1756-1861  [see  Chickling  ^  b]. 
1887  Anier.  Naturalist  XXL  710  Chickling  Vetch.  Lathy- 
rus  sativus  L*.  1846-50  A.  \Ioo'Q  Class-bk.  Bot.  221  Ervum 
hirsutum.  Hairy  or  "Creeping  Vetch,  1671  Phillips  s.v., 
The  crimson  *grasse  Vetch  [is  called]  Cantananee.  1731 
M I LLER  Carrtf.  Diet.,  Nissolia,  Crimson  Grass-Vetch.  1760 
J.  LEE/«/rOif.  5(7^.  App.  331  Crimson  Grass  Vetch, Z.aM>rKj. 
i8sa  Hortus  Anglicus  II.  243  Lathyrus  Nissolia.  Crimson 
Lathyrus,  or  Grass  Vetch.  1846^  *  Hairy  Vetch  (see 
Creeping  z'ctch].  1597  Gerarde  Herbal  1055  The  first 
kinde  of  "hatchet  Fetch,  haih  many  small  branches  trailing 
..vpon  the  ground.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Peleeinus 
or  Pelecinum,.,  Hatchet-vetch,  a  Weed  that  grows  amidst 
Corn.  1728  Bpadlev  Diet.  Bot.,  Hedysarum,..\n  English, 
Hatchet  Vetch,  or  Sickle-wort.  1760  J.  Lee  Introd.  Bot. 
App.  331  Hatchet  Vetch,  Coronilln.  Ibid,,  Clusius's  foreign 
Hatchet  Vetch,  Biserrulet^  iSag  Loudon  Encyct.  /*/.  (1836; 
628  Coronilla  Secnridaca.  Hatchet- Vetch.  Ibid.  638 
Biserrula  Peleeinus.  Bastard  Hatchet  Vetch.  1640  Par- 
kinson Theat.  Bot.  logi  The  greater  *Horse  shooe  Vetch. 
Ibid.,  Many  codded  Horse  shooe  Vetch.  1671  Skinner 
Etymol.  Ling.  .4ngl.  LIll,  Horshoe  Vetch,  Ferrum  Equi- 
num.  ty6o  }.hER  Introd,  Bot.  App,  S3t  Horse-shoe  Vetch, 
Hippocrepis.  1640  Parkinson  Theat.  Bot.  ^x-j  Galega... 
Some  with  us  call  it  "Italian  Vetch,  but  most  commonly 
Goates  Rue.  1718  Bradley  Diet.  Bot.  s.v.,  Italian  Vetch, 
or  Goats-Rue,  in  Latin,  Galega.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal 
1060  "Kidney  Vetch  hath  a  staike  of  the  height  of  a  cubite. 
Ibid.,  The  Starrie  Kidney  Vetch,  called  Stella  leguminosa. 
S640  Parkinson  Theat.  Bot.  1094  Bladder  Pease  or  Kidney 
Vetch  of  Spaine.  Ibid.,  Crooked  Kidney  Vetch  of  Candy. 
17S3  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  Vulneraria,  The  common 
yellow- flowered  Vnlneraria^  called  kidney-vetch,  and 
ladies  finger.  1760  J.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  .-Xpp.  331  Kidney 
Vetch,  Anthyllis.  1865  GossE  Land  ff  Sea  (1874)  7  The 
kidney  vetch  or  lady's  finger.  1640  Parkinson  Theat.  Bot. 
1098  The  most  common  "Licoris  Vetch.  1751  Miller  Gard. 
Diet.,  Apios,  the  knobbed  rooted  Virginian  Liquorice- 
Vetch.  Ibid,,  Astragalus,  Wild  Liquorice,  or  Liquorice 
Vetch.  1753  Chambers^  Cycl.  Suppl.  App.  s.v.,  Liquorice* 
Vetch,  the  English  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  known 
among  botanists  by  that  of  glycine.  188a  [see  Liquorice 
41-  '597  Gerarde  Herbal  1064  Onobryehis  montana... 
Mountain  'Medick  Fetch.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl. 
App.  S.V.,  Medic-Vetch,  the  name  by  which  many  call  the 
onobryehis.  1760  J.  Lre  Introd.  Bot.  App.  331  Medic 
Vetch,  Hedysarum.  1731  Miller G^rrf.  Diet.  s.v.  Orobus, 
Broad'leav  d  Creeping  Orobus,  with  a  small  Pod,  commonly 
caU'd, 'Venetian  Vetcn.  1741  Compl.  Fam. -Piece  11.  iii,  367 
Persian  Lilly,  Lichnis,  Venetian  Vetch.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens 
485  The  "wilde  Vetche  [Galega  a/^rraj.  .serueth  onely  but 
for  pasture,  and  feeding  for  cattell.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal 
'053  Of  the  yellow  wilde  Fetch,  or  Tare  euerlasting.  1640 
Parkinson  Theat.  Bot.  1067  Aphaca.  The  yellow  wilde 
Vetch.  1715  Fam.  Did.  s.v-,  The  Seed  of  the  Wild  Vetch 
is  bitter. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.j  as  velck  flower,  -grass, 
'leaf,  seed;  vetch-ieaved,  -like  adjs. 

1715  Fain.  Did.  s.v..  Vetch  Flower  mixt  with  Honey,  .will 
lake  away  Freckles.  1731  Miller  Gard,  Dict.%.\.  Orobus, 
Wood  Orobus,  with  Vetch-Leaves.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl. 
Suppl.  S.V.  Onobryehis,  The  great,  vetch-leaved  onobryehis. 
Ibid.,  The  Stone  onobryehis,  with  long,  and  narrow,  vetch- 
like leaves.  Ibid.,  App.^.\.  Grass,  Vetch-grass, the  English 
name  of  a  distinct  genus  of  plants  called  by  authors  nissolia. 
1831  J.  F.  .South  tr.  Otto's  Path.  Anat.  455  One  [knot]  as 
large  as  a  date  seed . .  and  a  third  of  the  size  of  a  vetch  seed. 
1845-50  M  rs.  Lincoln  Led.  Bot.  184  Vicia  saliva.  Common 
vetch-tare.  185a  Mundy  W«///*(»//«  (1857)  i4TheKennedya, 
with  a  purple  vetch-like  blossom. 

Vetch,  southern  diaL  variant  of  Fetch  v. 

Vetchling  (vetjlig).  Bot,  Also  6  vitche- 
linge,  7  fetchling.     [f.  Vbtch  -f-  -ling.] 

1.  A  plant  or  species  of  the  genus  Lathyrus 
(falso  Hedysat-um)  ;  the  genus  itself. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  485  Galega  altera.. mAy  also  be  wel 
called.. in  English  Small  wilde  Vetches  or  Vitchclinges. 
1640  [see  buckler  vetchling  in  2].  1753  Chambers'  C^cl. 
Suppl.  App.,  Vetchling,  the  English  name  of  a  distinct 
genus  of  plants,  known  among  botanists  by  that  of  aphaca. 
1760  J.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  App.  331  Vetchling,  Hedysarum. 
i8aa  Hortus  Anglicus  IL  243  Lathyrus  Apkacn.  Yellow 
Lathyrus,  or  Vetchling.  184a  C.  W.  Johnson  Farmers 
Encycl.  1 216/2  There  are  seven  indigenous  species  of  vetch- 
ling, or  everlasting  pea.  1861  S.  Thomson  IViid  Fl.  (ed.  4) 
III.  200  We  have  a  good  many.,  vetches  and  vetchHngs.  1894 
Daily  News  5  June  6/5  Mineral  manures,  including  potash, 
give  a  great  development  of  clover,  vetchlings,  &c. 

2.  With  distinguishing  terms. 

1777  Jacob  Catal.  Plants  57  Lathyrus  Pratensis,  Tare 
everlasting,  or  common  yellow  ''bastard  Vetchling.  1640 
Parkinson  Thent.  Bot.  1082  Onobryehis  elyPeata  asjAera 
minor.  The  lesSer  'buckler  Fetchling.  184a  Hooker  Brit. 
Flora  L  90  L.  A^mo//a,..*crimson  Vetchling,  or  Grass 
Vetch.  1796  Withering  Brit.  PI.  (ed.  3)  IIL  635  Lathy- 
rus paitistris.    Chickling  Vetch.    *Marsh  Vetchling.     Ibid, 


634  Laihyms  pratensis.  Common  Yellow,  or  *Meadow 
Vetchling.  1834  Brit.  Husb.  L  511  Lathyrus  pratensis,  or 
meadow  vetchling,  furnishes  a  copious,  succulent  and  tender 
herbage,  1903  Cornish  Naturalist  Thames  174  Meadow 
vetchling  and  the  tall  meadow  crowfoot.  1578  Lvte  Dodoens 
484  Saint  F'oin.  *Medick  Vetcheling.  1731  Miller  Gard. 
Did,  S.V.  Onobryehis,  Smaller  Cock*s-head,  with  rough 
Fruit  or  Medick  Vetchling.  1760  J.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  App. 
331  Medic  Vetchling,  Hedysarum.  1843  Hooker  Brit. 
Flora  89  Lathyrus  hirsutus,  L.,  *rough-podded  Vetchling. 
1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Aphaca,. .\\v^  ^yellow  vetch- 
ling. 1775  Essays  Agric.  426  The  common  yellow  vetch- 
ling, Lathyrus  pratensis,  or  everlasting  tare.  1863  GossE 
in  Intell.  Observer  III.  318  The  hedgerows  are  still  gay  with 
flowers;  the  abundant  yellow  vetchling,  two  species  of  St. 
John's  wort,  the  toad-flax  ..and  hawkweeds  supply  the 
golden  colours.  1880  Jefferies  Gt.  Estate  138  The  yellow 
vetchling  had  climbed  up  from  the  ditch. 

Vetchy  (ve'tji),a.  rare,  [f.  Vetch -t- -v.]  Com- 
posed of,  abounding  in,  vetches. 

1579  Spensf-R  Sheph.  Cat.  Sept.  256  If  to  my  cotage  thou 
wilt  resort, ..There  mayst  thou  Hgge  in  a  veichy  bed.  1806 
J.  Grahame  Birds  o/Scot.  26  The  blooming,  vetchy  ridge. 

Vete,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wet  v..  Wit  v. 

Veteran  (veteran),  sb.  and  a.  Also  6-7  veter- 
ane,  7  -ant,  veterean.  [a.  older  F.  veteran  (F, 
vetirany  =  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  veterano),  or  ad.  L.  veteran- 
us,  i,  veler-j  vetus  old.] 

A.  sb.  1.  One  who  has  had  long  experience  in 
military  service  ;  an  old  soldier. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xxvii.  (Percy  Soc)  132  The 
sturdy  knight  well  named  Fortitude.  With  the  noble  vetcr- 
ane  syr  Consuetude.  1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Whs. 
Vocab.,  Veterans,  old  soldiers.  1700  Astrv  tr.  Saavedra- 
Faxardo  II.  248  Even  Veterans,  who  had  never  kept  Guard. 
1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  8  F9  A  sound  that  will  force 
the  bravest  veteran  to  drop  his  weapon,  and  desert 
his  rank.  1769  Junius  Lett,  xxxiv.  (1788)  170  Military 
governments,  which  were  intended  for  the  support  of 
worn-out  veterans.  1814  Scott  Ld.  of  Isles  iv.  xix.  Veter- 
ans of  early  fields  were  there.  Whose  helmets  press'd 
their  hoary  hair.  1843  Pbescoti  Mexico  111.  ix.  (1864)  190 
Then  came  the  Spanish  infantry,  who  in  a  summer's  cam- 
paign had  acquired  the  discipline  and  the  weather-beaten 
aspect  of  veterans.  i88a  Rhys  Celtic  Brit.  iii.  80  Ostorius 
establishes  a  strong  colony  of  veterans  at  Camulodunon. 

2.  One  who  hns  seen  long  service  in  any  office  or 
position  ;  an  experienced  or  aged  person. 

1597  Hooker  Eccl,  Pol.  v.  xlii.  §5  The  Arrians  for  the 
credit  of  their  faction  take  the  eldest,  the  best  experienced, 
the  most  wary  and  the  longest  practised  Veterans  they  had 
amongst  them.  1721  Wollaston  Relig.Nat.  ii.  34  Asiurdy 
veteran  in  roguery.  178a  Miss  Bubnev  Cecilia  11.  ii.  152 
The  servants  were  all  veterans,  gorgeous  in  their  liveries. 
1857  Dickens  Dorrit  11.  vi.  Miss  Fanny. .said  the  usual 
nothings  with  the  skill  of  a  veteran. 

trans/.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat,  Hist.  {1776)  III,  22  The  new 
backely  [South  African  ox]  is  then  joined  with  one  of  the 
veterans  of  his  own  kind,  from  whom  he  learns  his  art. 
1837  Whewell  Hist,  Induct.  Sci.  I.  422  Sending  into  the 
field  a  reserve  of  new  physical  reasonings  on  the  rout  and 
dispersion  of  the  veterans. 

Comb.  1850  R.  G.  Gumming  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (1902) 
95/1  Several  of  the  adjacent  veteran- looking  trees. 

B.  adj»  L  Of  soldiers:  Having  much  experience 
in  warfare  or  military  matters ;  long  practised  or 
exercised  in  war. 

161X  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xvi.  2  Veterant  Souldiers, 
most  of  which  were  of  skill  sufficient  to  be  Commanders 
themselues.  165a  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Bentivoglio's  Hist. 
Relat.  170  The  Veteran  Souldiery  of  the  United  Provinces. 
1686  tr.  Chardin's  Trav.  Persia  55  The  veterane  Janizaries 
were  all  cither  slain  or  dead.  1759  in  loM  Rep.  Hist.  AISS. 
Comm.  Apj).  I.  316  So  much  has  the  present  War  drain'd 
them  of  their  Veteran  Troops,  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  lir  F.  xviii. 
(1787)  II,  121  The  loss  of  a  veteran  army,  sufficient  to  defend 
the  frontiers.  1839  Scott  Anne  of  G.  xxxiii,  Here  report 
said,  that  Adrian  de  Bubenberg,  a  veteran  knight  of  Berne, 
commanded.  1849  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng,  iv.  I.  460  His  pro- 
fessional skill  commanded  the  respect  of  veteran  officers. 
1870  Emerson  Soc.  ^  Solit.,  Courage  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  108 
It  is  the  veteran  soldier,  who,  seeing  the  flash  of  the  cannon, 
can  step  aside  from  the  path  of  the  ball. 

2.  Of  persons  in  general :  Grown  old  in  service ; 
experienced  by  long  usage  or  practice. 

X7a8  Chambers  CvcL  s.v.,  A  Veteran  Counsellor  has  a 
Voice  and  Seat  at  Audiences.  1789  Belsham  Ess.  II.  xl. 
502  Did  it  never  occur  to  this  veteran  politician  that  there 
are  degrees  of  misconduct?  1814  Dibdin  Libr.  Comp. 
528  The  veteran  English  author  was  not  slow  to  reply. 
1849  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  il  I,  255  Godolphin  had,  .early 
acquired  ail  the  flexibility  and  the  self-possession  of  a  veteran 
courtier.  1883  B.  Smith  Life  Ld.  Lawrence  II.  xxviii,  532 
The  veteran  Viceroy  walked  round  to  the  sacred  spot. 

trans/.  1847  Stoddart  Anglers  Comp.  250  Give  me, , the 
rush  of  some  veteran  water-monarch,  or  the  gambol. .of  a 
plump  new-run  grilse. 

3.  Of  things  :   Old ;  long-continued,  rare. 

1653  Gauden  Hterasp.  44  Our  old  bottcls  and  veterane 
Wines. .are  sound,  sweet,  well-refined,  and  full  of  spirits. 
1710  Prideal'x  Grig.  Tithes  iv.  208  The  payment  of  Tithes 
was  grown  to  be  a  Veteran  and  thorough  settled  Constitu- 
tion  of  this  Kingdom.  183a  Longf.  Coplas  de  Manrique 
Ixvi,  By  great  And  veteran  service  to  the  state,.. He  stood 
.  .The  proudest  knight  of  chivalry. 

Hence  Veterancy,  the  state  or  condition  of 
being  a  veteran.  Ve'teraness,  a  female  veteran. 
Te*teranise  v.  U.S,  a.  trans.  To  render  a 
veteran,     b.  inlr.  To  re-enlist  as  a  soldier. 

190a  Daily  Chron.  23  July  5/3  This  cricketer. .is  now,  in 
his  'veterancy,  both  batting  and  bowling  better  than  ever 
before.  x88o  Sat.  Rev.  8  May  588  On  the  platform,  .many 
heroines  gathered,  some  of  them  "veteranesses  in  this  war 
and  others  recruits  to  the  cause.     1884  A.    jf.   Johnson's 


VETEBASCENT. 

Umiv,  CycL  (1893)  I.  355/2  The  proportion  was  at  first  a 
little  over  three  pieces  for  1,000  infantry,  but  as  the  latter 
became  more  "veteranized  this  was  reduced  to  about  two 
pieces.  1891  C<»/«w^«j  (Ohio)  Dispatch  7  Oct.,  They  were 
the  first  to  veteranize,  and  this  signified  a  great  deal  at  that 
time. 

t  Vetera 'scent,  «.  Obsr-'^  [ad.  pres.  pple.  of 

L.  vtterascire  to  grow  old.]     Growing  old. 

164*  Gauden  Three  Serm,  136  The  clothing  of  our  soules, 
is  daily  veterascent  and  mouldring  away. 

tVe'terate,  «■  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  veterat-us^ 
f.  veUr-^  Vitus  old.] 

L  Of  long  standing ;  inveterate. 

1541  R.  Copland  GalyctCs  Terap.  1  G  iij  b,  Seing  y'  he 
made  no  mention  of  veterate  viceres.  156a  Bullein  Bui- 
'warke  49  b,  My  sicknesse  is  so  veterate  and  olde,  that  the 
aire  was  unsufficient  to  bee  my  helpe. 

2.  Having  the  authority  of  age  or  antiquity. 

1565  J.  Halle  Hist.  Expost.  31,  I  have  thought  good  to 
gather  the  councels,  and  good  documenles  of  dyvers  good 
and  veterate  authores. 

So  fVe-teratedtf.  Obs.  (Cf.  next.) 

1547  BooRDK  Brev.  Health  cviii.  41  They  may  be  holpen  . 
so  be  it  that  the  infirmitie  or  the  impediment  be  not  veterated  \ 
or  of  a  longe  continuance. 

t Ve'terate,  z*.  Obs—^  [f.  late  L.  veterdre.'] 
intr.  '  To  wax  old  '  (Cockeram,  1623). 

tVeterato*rian,  fl.  Obs.-~-^  \i.\.,veterdtdri'U5y 
f.  veterdtor  an  old  hand.]  (See  quot,) 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.  (copying  Cooper),  VeleratorioHi 
crafty,  subtil,  gotten  by  long  use. 

Vetere,  southern  ME,  variant  of  Fetter  sb. 
Veterean,  obs.  form  of  Veteran, 
Vetexriuarian  (veiterlnea-rian),  sb,  and  a.    [f. 
L.  vcUrtndri-us  (see  next)  +  -an.] 

A.  sb,  1.  One  who  is  skilled  in,  or  profession- 
ally occupied  with,  the  medical  and  surgical  treat- 
ment of  cattle  and  domestic  animals  ;  a  veterinary 
surgeon, 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  E^.  107  Thesecond  Assertion, 
that  an  Horse  hath  no  gall,  is  very  generall,  nor  onely 
swallowed  by  the  people,  and  common  Farriers,  but  also 
received  by  good  Veterinarians.  1677  Plot  Oxfordsh.  179 
Thus  the  subtile  Veterinarians  procure  white  stars,  or  other 
desired  marks  in  the  fore-heads  of  their  horses.  1716  M. 
Davies  a  then,  Brit.  III.  12  Such  were  call'd  at  first.. 
Unguentarians,  Emplastrists,  Veterinarians,  Hippo- Jatrists. 
x^ax  Med.  JmL  Vlll.  271  Mr.  Barrier,  veterinarian,  is  said 
to  have  observed  a  disease  in  doss,  perfectly  similar  to  the 
small-pox  in  men.  1844  H.  Stephens ^A.  Farm  II.  81  It 
is.  .not  desirable  that  you  should  consider  yourself  a  veter- 
inarian. 18S6  E.  R.  Lankester  Advancem.  Sci.  iii.  (1890) 
124  Rabies  in  a  dog  is  recognised  without  difficulty  by  the 
skilled  veterinarian. 

+  2.  (See  quot.)  Obs.-*" 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.  (after  Cooper),  Veterinarian,  he 
that  lets  Horses  or  Mules  to  hire,  a  Muletor,  a  Horse* 
courser,  a  Hackney-man. 

B.  adj.   =  Vetebinaby  a. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.^  Veterinarian .  .is  also  used  adjec- 
lively.  1716  M.  Davies  Athen.  Brit.  III.  43  Neither  is 
the  Collection  of  the  Veterinarian  Greek  Physicians  much 
less  representative  of  the  Series  of  the  old  Minor  Physical 
Prophets  of  Medicinal  Greece,  1789  Trans.  Soc.ArtsVll. 
75  A  few  remarks  on  the  necessity  of. .  a  Veterinarian  School. 
1861  Times  II  July,  This  may  be  a  reason  why  some  very 
eminent  veterinarian  authority  should  occupy  a  place  on 
the  bench. 

Hence  Veterinarianism. 

1816  L.  TowNE  Farmer  ^  Grazier's  Guide  10  Analogy 
will  often  hold  good ..  between  the  human  [maladies],  and 
those  which  come  under  the  Head  of  Veterinarianism. 

Veterinary  (ve*terinari),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
veterindri-us,  X.  veUrin-us  belonging  or  pertaining 
to  cattle  {veierinx  fem.  pi.,  veterina  neut.  pi., 
cattle).  So  F.  v^irinaire  (i6tii  cent.).  It.,  Sp., 
Pg.  veterinario.l 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  connected  or  con- 
cerned with,  the  medical  or  surgical  treatment  of 
cattle  and  domestic  animals. 

1791  Gentl.  Ma^.  n.  1016/1  Veterinary  College,  London. 
Established  April  8, 1791.  For  the.  .Improvement  of  Far- 
riery,  and  the  Treatment  of  Cattle.  1799  Med.  Jml.  I.  182 
Experiments  made  at  the  Veterinary  School  have  confirmed 
this  hypothesis.  1833-3  Ktitle\  The  Veterinary  Examiner; 
or  Monthly  Record  of  Physiology,  Pathology  and  Natural 
History.  1835  H.  Hakewood  Diet.  Sports  s,. v.  Clystering, 
They  may  be  purchased  at  any  of  the  veterinary  instrument 
makers  in  London.  1865  Daily  Tel.  16  Oct.  4/6  Medical  or 
veterinary  problems  are  regarded  by  some  as  absolutely  in- 
capable of  definite  solution.  z888  Field  21  Jan.  92/3  It  is 
curious  to  notice  the  entire  absence  of  any  idea  of  specific 
infection  among  the  older  veterinary  writers. 
b.   Veterinary  art,  science,  etc. 

inp  Gentl.  Mag:  i.  298/2  The  veterinary  art  is  a  practical 
application  of  sure  and  scientific  principles  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  in  animals.  /6id.  496/1  The  important  sub* 
ject  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  1799  Med.  yrnl.  I.  412  'I'he 
Veterinary  Art.  180^  Ibid.  XII.  278  Hence  they  were  led 
.  to  bring  tne  therapeutics . .  of  the  human  body  to  veterinary 
science.  i8a5  Bentham  Ration.  Reward  'z\%  The  veterin- 
ary art,  or  the  art  of  healing  as  applied  to  animals,  has  only 
within  these  few  years  been  separately  studied  in  England. 
18&4  American  VII.  343  Medicine,  veterinary. 
O.  Veterinary  surgeon^  =  Vetkbinarian  sb.  i. 
Frequently  abbreviated  as  Vet, 

i8o>  James  Milit.  Diet.  1809  European  Mag.  LV.  22 
The  ancient  farriers  of  our  metropolis  have  conferred  on 
themselves  a  title  highly  pre-eminent,  that  of  veterinary  sur- 
geon. 1854  Poultry  Chron.  \.  Z9Zf^  ^^  a"  experimental 
hospital  could .  .be  established  under  the  care  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon. 
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B.  sb,  =  Veterinarian  sb.  i. 

1861  S.  LvsoNS  Claudia  ^  P.  i8,  I  must  have  an  especial 
portion  set  off  as  a  forge,  for  the  armourers  and  veterinaries. 
x88z  S.  R.  Macphail  Relig.  House  0/  Pluscardyn  \\.  51 
Sometimes,  indeed,  a  man  was  veterinary  and  a  member  of 
the  fraternity  too. 

t  Veterine,  ^-  Obs,  rare,  [ad.  L.  veterin-us: 
see  prec]   (See  quot.  1656.) 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.  (after  Cooper),  Veterine^  that  bears 
burdens;  used  in  carriage.  1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  ^ 
Min.  Isagoge  b  j  b,  The  hoofes  are  solid  in  those  [animals] 
that  are  not  corni^erous  ;.  .and  tliey  are  renewed  onlyin  the 
veterine. ..The  taile  is.. setose  in  the  veterine. 

Veterlok,  southern  ME.  var.  Fetterlock. 

Veth,  dial.  var.  Faith  int.;  Sc.  var.  Waith  Obs. 

Vethym,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Fathom  sb. 

t  Vetite, ///-  a-  Obs.-^  [ad.  L.  vetit-us,  pa. 
pple.  oivetdre  to  forbid.]     Forbidden. 

?  a  1500  in  Bannatyne  MS.  (Hunterian  CI.)  768  Grit  was 
the  lust  that  thow  had  for  to  fang  The  fruct  vetite. 

Vetitive  (vetitiv),  a.  rare~^.  [f.  L.  z'^//V-,ppl. 
stem  of  vetdre  (see  prec.)  +  -ive.]  Amounting  to 
a  veto. 

1853  F.  LiEBER  Civil  Liberty  xvil.  164  The  only  case  In 
which  our  executives  have  a  real  vetitive  power.  Is  the  ca>e 
of  pardon. 

Vetiver  (vctivaj).  Also  -veyr,  -vert,  viti- 
vert.  [ad.  F.  v^tyver^  ad.  Tamil  vettiverti  (f.  ver 
root).]   =  Cuscua-. 

[1846  LiNDLEv  Veget.  Kingd.  113  The  Anatherum  muri- 
catum,  called  Vetiver  by  the  French,  and  Khus  in  India.] 
1858  SiMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Vetiveyr,  a  name  for  the 
Khuskus  grass ;  a  scent  or  perfume  so  named.  1883  /bid., 
Vetivert,  a  perfumer's  name  for  kuskus  root.  1886  Buck's 
Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  II.  308/1  Aromatic  substances,  such  as 
vanilla,  tonba  bean,  orris,  and  vetiver  root.  1899  M.  Thorn- 
hill  Haunts  Indian  Official  18,  I  saw  some  [roots  of  Khus- 
khus]  once  years  ago  in  a  shop  in  Bond  Street.  It  was  there 
known  under  the  name  of  '  vltivert'. 

Vetles,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Fetles  Obs. 

Veto  (vrti7),  sb.  [a.  L.  veto  I  forbid  (ist  pers, 
sing.  pres.  ind.  oi  vetdre)  j  the  word  by  which  the 
Roman  tribunes  of  the  people  opposed  measures 
of  the  Senate  or  actions  of  the  magistrates.  Hence 
also  F.,  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  veto.] 

1.  A  prohibition  having  for  its  object  or  result 
the  prevention  of  a  proposed  or  intended  act ;  the 
power  of  thus  preventing  or  checking  action  by 
prohibition.  Freq.  in  phr.  to  put  (also  p/ace,  set) 
a  veto  on  or  upon  (something). 

1629  Sir  W.  Mure  True  Crucijix  1108  Hee  who  doth 
exalt  Himselfe  to  raigne, . .  Dare  gainst  this  Law  most  im- 
pudently stand,  And  God's  great  Veto  boldly  counter-mand. 
1654  Trapf  Comm.,  Zach.  \\.  13  God  . .  refraineth  the  re- 
mainder of  mans  wrath.  ..If  he  do  but.  .Interpose  his  Veto. 
1788  H.  VValpole  Remin.  in  Lett.  (1857)  I.  p.  cxyiii,  They 
persuaded  her  to  demand  of  the  new  King  an  earl's  coronet 
for  Lord  Bathurst.  She  did— the  Queen  put  in  her  veto, 
and  Swift.. returned  to  Ireland  [etc.].  1794  U.  Price  Ess. 
Picturesque  1. 43  note,  Had  I  not  advanced  too  far  to  think 
of  retreating,  I  might  possibly  have  been  deterred  by  so 
absolute  a  veto  from  such  authority.  1809  Syd.  Smith  Wks. 
{1859)  I.  139/1  It  is  not  the  practice  with  destroyers  of  ver- 
min to  allow  the  little  victims  a  veto  upon  the  weapons  used 
against  them,  1837  Lockhart  Scott  III.  x.  323  Upon  this 
ingenious  proposition  Scott  at  once  set  his  veto.  1866  Geo. 
Eliot  F.  Holt  xxiv,  The  Rector  had  beforehand  put  a  veto 
on  any  Dissenting  qhairman.  1B67  Baker  NiU  Tribut.  xv. 
{1872)  255  They  were  much  displeased  at  my  immediately 
placing  a  veto  upon  their  bloody  intentions. 

trans/.  1865  Mozley  Mirac.  lii.  73^  Confounding  the  re- 
sistance  of  impression  to  a  miracle  with  the  veto  of  reason. 

2.  spec.  The  act,  on  the  part  of  a  competent 
person  or  body,  of  preventing  or  checking  legisla- 
tive or  other  political  action  by  the  exercise  of  a 
prohibitory  power  ;  the  right  or  power  to  inter- 
pose prohibition  against  the  passing,  or  putting  in 
force,  of  an  enactment  or  measure. 

[1759  E.  W.  Montagu  Anc.  Republics  JiTi  The  Cartha- 
ginian constitution,  where  the  single,  Veto,  of  one  discon- 
tented senator,  referr'd  the  decision  of  the  most  important 
affair  to  a  wrong-headed,  ungovernable  populace.]  1792  A. 
Young  Trav.  Fratu:e  127,  I  was-  .answered,  that  the  King 
of  France  must  have  no  veto  on  the  will  of  the  nation.  1806 
Gazetteer  Scot.  (ed.  2)  p.  xxviii,  In  fact,  though  the  king 
possessed  no  veto.^  yet . .  nothing  could  come  before  parliament 
which  could  require  his  negative.  1841  .W.  Spalding  Italy 
9f  It.  Isl.  1.  87  He  deprived  the  plebeian  tribunes  of  every 
prerogative  except  the  veto,  which  he  restricted  to  certain 
cases.  j86o  Motley  Netherl.  (1868)  II.  xii.  112  It  could 
neither  enact  its  own  decrees  nor  interpose  a  veto  on  the 
decrees  of  the  Governor.  1888  BRVCE/4?«^r,  Commw.  I. 
xvi.  232  The  President's  veto  kills  off  some  vicious  measures. 
\i.  Without  article. 

1837  Carlvle  Fr.  Rev.  i.  vii.  i,  Journalism  is  busy,  France 
rings  with  Veto.  1879  M.  Arnold  Mixed  Ess.,  Irish  Catkol. 
124  The  bishops  claimed,  .the  right  of  veto  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  professors. 

3.  at t rib.,  as  veto  power,  proposition,  etc. 

Veto  Act,  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  passed  in  1834,  providing  that  no  minister 
should  be  presented  to  a  parish  against  the  wish  of  the 
congregation. 

1838  Edinb.  Christian  Instructor  Jan.  47  Cases  of  Tain 
and  Strathbogie.— Veto  Act.  1840  in  Acts  Gen.  Assembly 
(1B43)  1103  The  act  anent  calls,  called  the  Veto  Act.  1861 
W.  J.  FiTZ-pATRicK  Life  Doyle  (1880)  I.  163  The  friends  of 
the  Catholic  claims  had  abandoned  the  old  veto  propositions. 
1883  Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  941/2  While  it  did  not  give  them 
actiial  control,  [it]  allowed  the  exercise  of  a  veto  power 
somewhat  akin  to  it. 
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Veto  (vrttf),  V.     [f.  prec] 

1.  trans.  To  put  a  veto  on,  to  refuse  consent  to; 
to  stop  or  block  by  this  means  :  a.  With  reference 
to  legislative  measures  or  similar  matters. 

1706  Hearne  Collect,  i  Apr.  (O.H.S.)  I.  213  Letters  for 
degrees,  .vetoed,  by  the  Proctors.  1837  Ht.  Martineau 
Soc,  Amer.  II.  210  Mr.  Monroe  vetoed  the  bill  authorising 
the  collection  of  tolls  for  the  repair  of  the  Cumberland  road. 
1861  yiKY  Const.  Hist.  (1863)  III.  xvii.  572  Measures  passed 
by  tlie  assembly  were  refused  by  the  council,  or  vetoed  by 
the  governor.  1888  Bryce  Amer.  Commw.  I.  i.  vi.  74 
Washington  vetoed  (to  use  the  popular  expression)  two  bills 
only.  Ibid.  App.  563  The  President  is  permitted  to  veto 
any  particular  Item. 
b.  In  general  use. 

1879  E.  K.  Bates  Egypt.  Bonds  I.  vii.  146  Fred's  common 
sense  vetoes  this  suggestion  at  once,  1886  H.  F.  Lester 
Under  T1V0  Fig  Trees  7  The  area  garden  plan  was  unan- 
imously vetoed.  1902  BucHAN  Watcher  by  Threshold  1^2, 
I  proposed  shooting,  which  he  promptly  vetoed. 

trans/.  1871  E.  F.  Burr  Ad  Fidem  iv.  66  [God]  will  be 
hampered  by  no  necessity  of  general  laws.  The  nature  of 
free  moral  agents  will  not  veto  His  activity. 

2.  To  refuse  to  admit  or  accept  (a  person). 

1885  Graphic  24  Jan.  74/2  The  right  of  vetoing  persons 
whom  they  deemed  ineligible.  1891  Spectator  21  Mar.,  The 
power  of  choosing  their  own  Prime  Minister,  and  ..the 
power  of  immediately  vetoing  and  removing  him. 

Hence  Ve'toed  ///.  a, ;  Ve-toing  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppi.  a.     Also  Ve'toer,  one  who  vetoes. 

1893  Sir  a.  Gordon  Earl  0/  Aberdeen  vi.  144  Another 

vetoed  minister. .applied  to  the  Court  of  Session  to  issue 
a  similar  decree.. on  his  behalf.  1888  A'«w  York  Weekly 
Tribune  24  Oct.  i  (Cent.),  *Vetoer.  1892  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  27  Sept.,  Cleveland's  record  as  a  vetoer  of  jpension 
bills.  1867  Latham  Black  (^  White  Ti.  The  President., 
used  his  pardoning  and  his  *vetoing  powers.  1890  Daily 
News  12  July  5/5  A  total  of  433  Presidential  vetolngs  in  the 
century  1789-1889.  1892  Pa/l  Mall  G.  18  Feb.  2/2  The 
committee  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  controlling  and 
vetoing  body. 

Ve'toism.  rare.  [f.  Veto  j^. +  -I8M.]  Exercise 
or  advocacy  of  the  power  of  veto. 

1897  Westm.  Gaz.  17  Dec.  (Cassell's  Suppl.),  Vetoism  has 
nothing  to  say  against  the  immense  amount  spent  in  that 
way. 

Vetoist  (v/'tiJiist).  [f.  Veto  sb.  +  -ist.]  One 
who  exercises  the  right,  or  supports  the  use,  of  the 
veto ;  one  who  advocates  the  possession  of  a  power 
of  veto,  esp.  for  some  particular  purpose. 

The  term  has  been  specifically  applied  to  supporters  of 
(a)  a  veto  on  the  appointment  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in 
Ireland,  {b)  the  Veto  Act  of  the  CImrch  of  Scotland,  (c)  local 
veto  on  the  sale  of  liquor. 

i8z2  Netv  Monthly  Mag.  V.  484  A  little  further  on  you 
will  come  upon  another,  a  group  of  learned  vetoists  and 
antl-vetoists.  1832  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXI.  355  The  vetoists 
..intimate  their  disapprobation  by  hissing  the  unfortunate 
performer.  1840  Gladstone  Ch.  Pi  inc.  489  The  principle 
for  which  the  Vetoists  contend  I  believe  Is . .  really  this  [etc.]. 
X863  A.  H.  Charteris  Life  J.  Robertson  iv.  68  If.  .the 
vetoists  desired  to  give  effect  to  the  people's  conscientious 
objections.  1896  IVestm.  Gaz.  25  Nov.  5/2  He  considers 
that  unless  the  Liberal  Party  is  dissociated  from  the  Tem- 
perance  reformers  and  Vetoists . .  its  future  will  be  disastrous. 

Hence  Vetoi'stic,  Vetoi'sticaX  adjs. 

1815  D.  O'Connell  in  W.  J.  Amherst  Hist.  Cath. 
Emancip.  (1886)  11.  183  He  came  into  Ireland  on  a  veto- 
Istical  mission.  1861  W.  J.  Fitz-Pathick  Li/e  Doyle  (1S80) 
I.  163  Dr.  Milner  branded  Mr.  Pluiiket's  bills  as  vetoistic. 
1862  F.C.  HusENBETH  Life  Bp.  Milner  i^s  His  subsequent 
uniform  opposition  to  every  form  of  Vetoistical  arrangement. 

t  Vetonfy.  Obs.  Also  5  vetoyne,  6  Sc.  ve- 
touii,  veyton,  7  vett'ny.  [a.  AF.  *vetonie,  OP\ 
vetoine,  var.  (after  L.  vettonicd)  of  betoine  Betony.] 
The  plant  betony. 

a  1400  Stockholm  Med.  MS.  11.  99  in  Anglia  XVIII.  310 
Betoyne  is  ^e  erbis  name,  And  vetonye  eke  in  same,  c  1440 
in  Thornton  Romances  p.  xx.xvi.  Take  vervayne,  or  ve- 
toyne, or  filles  of  wormod,  and  make  lee  therof.  15^9 
Compl.  Scot.  vL  67,  I  sau  veyton,  the  decoctione  of  it  is 
remeid  for  ane  sair  hede.  1568  Skevne  The  Pest  (i860)  25 
Of  herbis. . .  Pimpinell,  Vetoun,  Finkill.  a  1689  Mrs.  Behn 
tr.  Co7vley's  Plants  C.'s  Wks.  1711  III.  295  From  Spanish 
Woods  the  wholsom  Vett'ny  came,  The  only  Glory  of  the 
Vettons  Name. 

Vette,  southern  ME.  var.  Fat  v.,  Fet  v. 

Vettell,  obs.  form  of  Victual  sb. 

II  Vettura  (vetz7*ra).  [It.  :— L.  vectura,  con- 
I  veyance,  carriage,  f.  vect-,  vek^re  to  convey.]  A 
four-wheeled  carriage  used  in  Italy. 

1792  [see  next  i].  1851  J.  Gibson  in  Lady  Eastlake  Life 
iii.  (1870)  45,  I  proceeded  on  my  way  in  the  vettura.  1M3 
C.  E.  Norton  Lett.  (1913)  II.  x.  152  We  took  a  Uttle  one 
horse  vettura  and  drove,  -to  Ponte  Grande. 

llVetturino  (vetwrrn^?).  PI.  -ini.  Also  7 
-ine.     [It.,  f.  vettura  :  see  prec] 

1.  In  Italy :  One  who  lets  out  carriages  or  horses 
on  hire ;  also,  a  driver  of  a  vettura. 

In  early  use,  one  who  provided  horses  and  made  other 
arrangements  for  the  convenience  of  travellers  whom  he 
accompanied  on  a  journey. 

1617  MouvsoN  Itin.  i.  99  We  agreed  with  a  Vetturine  or 
letter  of  horses,  that  each  of  us  paying  him  fiftie  five  Poli, 
hee  should  finde  us  horses,  and  horsemeate,  and  our  owne 
diet  to  Rome.  <!Zi668  Lassei.s  Voy.  Italy  (1670)  11.  258  Others 
take  with  them  a  Vettunno,  that  lets  them  have  horses,  and 
dyets  them  to.  1756  tr.  A'eysler's  Trav.  xxxv.  I.  301,  I 
made  a  little  excursion  into  the  Milanese,  in  which  I  found 
that  the  best  way  of  performing  it  is  with  the  vetturini. 
7792  A.  Young  Trav.  France  209  Yesterday  I  agreed 
with  a  vetturino,  to  take  me  this  morning  at  six  o'clock,  to 
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Brescia;  but..  I  insisted  that  he  should  not  come  for  me 
without  his  rcttiira.  c  1820  S.  Rogers  Italy,  Harper  {iZ^Z) 
232  note,  Within  a  crazed  and  tattered  vehicle, ..  Then  de- 
graded, and  belonging  to  a  Vetturino.  1883  W.  H.  Russell 
in  igth  Cent.  Sept.  483  Asserting  my  right  of  way  notwith- 
standing the  fierce  opposition  of  many  of  the  local  vetturini, 
I  toiled  up  the  steep  ascent  for  the  hotel.  1905  R.  Bagot 
Passport  xi.  104,  I  must  drive  back  to  Genzano.  I  told  the 
veiturino  to  wait. 

2.  =  Vkttuba.  * 

1789  A.  VousG  Autobiog.  (1898)  viii.  176,  I  went  by  a 
z'ctturino  to  Turin.  1857  Ladv  A(organ  Autobiog.  iii. 
(1862)  I.  16  A  lumbering  post-coach,  the  Irish  veiturino, 
the  '  leattiern  convenience  of  that  time  {like  those  of  Italy 
of  the  present  day).  i88i  Blackw,  Mag.  July  122/1  The 
lumbering  veiturino .  .vizs  packed  with  the  jolly  party  of 
bachelors  ! 

3.  attrib.,  as  vettunno-carriage^  -fashion,  etc. 
1838  Murray's  Hand-Bk.   N.   Genu.   193    In    vetturino 

travelling,  he  must  expect  to  start  at  break  of  day,  in  all 
weathers.  1851  Helps  Comp.  Solit.  \\.  82  It  wasnecessary 
to  stay  some  time  {for  we  travelled  vetturino- fashion)  at  the 
little  post-house.  1859  Lever  Dai\  Dunn  Ixx,  A  miserable- 
looking  vetturino  carriage  stood  at  the  inn  door. 

VetU'St,  a-  rare,  [ad.  L.  vetnstus^  related  to 
veins  old.]     Old,  ancient. 

x6«3  CocKEBAM  1,  1637  Bastwick  Ahsiv,  Inform.  Sir 
y.  Bauks  1 1  Neither  novell  nor  hereticall  but  according  to 
both  the  Divine  Scriptures  and  all  Antient  trueth,  and  the 
vetustest  Bishops,  and  by  the  whole  clergy  of  England  in 
King  Henry  the  eights  dayes.  1847  Blackxv.  Mag.  LXI. 
748  This  is  something  too  vetust  to  abide  the  shock  of  any 
agitation. 

Hence  Vetu'stness,  'ancientness,  antiquity  \ 

1727  Bailev  (vol.  II). 

Ve'tusty.  rare-"^.  [s^^.Y.,vetustas,Uvetustusi 
see  prec]     Antiquity. 

1861  J.  H.  Bennet  IFiftter  Medit.  m.  xv.  (1875)  499  Some 
had  on  two  or  even  three  of  these  bournous,..in  various 
degrees  of  vetusty  and  dilapidation. 

tVeuterer.  Obs.  Also  veutrer.  [ad.  AF. 
veuirier:  see  Fewterer,  and  cf.  Vautereb.]  As 
an  epithet  of  a  hound  :  Employed  for  hunting. 

c  1410  Master  o/Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xv,  O^^er  \>^x  be 
()at  men  clepeth  alauntes  veutreres.  Ibid.^  pat  other  nature 
of  .ilauntes  is  ycleped  veuterercs. 

Veveres,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Viveks,  provisions. 

Veveri,  erron.  obs.  form  of  Ivoby. 

Vew  (vi«).  north,  dial.  Also  6  veiwo,  7-9 
iriew,  7  vewe,  vue.  [Prob.  an  alteration  of  Yew,] 
A  yew-tree,  or  the  wood  of  this. 

16..  in  Weber  Floddon  Field {iZd&)  2,'&i  A  Scottishe  Myn- 
strell . .  broughte  a  bowe  of  vewe  to  drawe.  1699  M.  Lister 
jfoum.  Paris  215  Here  are  several  Acres  of  young  Pines, 
Cypresses,  Vues,  &c.  1796  Pegck  Derbictsms  Ser.  i . 
(E.D.S.)  79  Vevjor  Viciv,.  .the yew  tree.  x8s8-in  northern 
dial  glossaries  (Yks.,  Lanes.,  Chesh.,  Derby). 

attrib.  <ci6oo  Robin  Hood  <V  Guy  0/  Gisbarm  xv^  lohn 
bent  vp  a  good  veiwe  bow.  And  fetteled  him  to  shoote. 
c  1675  O.  Hevwood  Diary,ctc.  (1883)  lU.  213,  4  view  trees 
set  about  my  house  Sept.  i.  1674.  ij^Gkose  Prov.  Gloss., 
yie^v-treet  yew-tree. 

Vew,  southern  dial.  var.  Few  a,  Vewar,  obs, 
Sc.  f.  VivEB,  a  fishpond.  Vewe,  southern  ME. 
var.  Few  a, ;  obs.  f.  View.  Vewlle,  obs.  f. 
ViEWLY.  Vewter  (in  hunting) ;  see  Fewtereb, 
and  cf.  VAtJTEBER  and  Veuterer, 

Vex,  sb,     [f,  the  vb.] 

1.  Sc.  A  cause  (or  state)  of  vexation  or  grief. 
1815  Scott  Gu^  M.  xxxvi,  It  was  a  sair  vex  and  grief  to 

a'  her  kith  and  kin.  18*4  —  St.  Ronansxy^  That  is  another 
vex  to  auld  folk  such  as  me.  1877  G.  Macoonald  Marquis 
of  Lossie  iii,  Her  man's  in  a  sair  vex.  \Viim-~ Castle  War- 
lock  xlix,  A  sair  vex  it  wad  be  to  mony  a  puir  body  like 
myscr  to  lowse  the  richi  o'  "t. 

2.  Distressing  or  vexing  commotion. 

i86a  R.  S.  Hawker  in  Life  {,\<y>^  x\'\\.  393  The  Vex  of  the 
coming  Confirmation  is  now  great.  s866  Alger  Solit.  Nat. 
ff  Man  IV.  412  Let  trust  sink  in  peace  beneath  the  struggling 
vex  of  mortality. 

Vex  (veks),  V,  Also  5-7  vexe,  wex  (5  uex, 
wix).  [a,  OF.  (also  mod.F.)  vexer^  ad.  L,  vexdre 
to  shake,  agitate,  disturb,  etc.,  whence  also  It, 
vessare,  Pg.  vexar,  Sp.  vejar^ 

I.  L  trans.  To  trouble,  afflict,  or  harass  (a 
person,  etc.)  by  aggression,  encroachment,  or  other 
interference  with  peace  and  quiet. 

Z4j6  Paston  Lett.  I.  26,  1  have  nought  trespassed  ageyn 
noon  of  these  iij,.  .and  yet  I  am  foule  and  noysyngly  vexed 
with  hem,  to  my  gret  unease,  c  1440  Alphabet  0/  Tales  333 
So  on  a  day  hymhappend  tocom  vnto  aplace  ^>er  adamyseU 
was  vexid  with  a  fend.  1487  Munitn,  de  iT/^/rof  (Bann.Cl.) 
618,  I  sail  neuer  inquiet,  vex,  nor  diiitrubit  ^  said  Abbot 
and  conucnt.  1535  Coverdale  2  Mace.  viii.  32  They  slewe 
Philarches  that  wicked  personne,  which  was  with  Timo- 
theus,  and  had  vexed  many  lewes.  x^oXiKV^vcSUidane's 
Comm.  184  b,  He,,  .to  ihend  he  might  vex  the  Turkes  in  an 
other  quarter,  was  fully  resolved  to  go  foreward.  1576 
Flemin*;  Panopl.  E^ist.  383  By  who-;e  meanes  I  am  so 
molested,  vexecl,  &  disquieted.  1617  Morvson  Hin.  n.  95 
His  Lordship  hereupon  had  called  the  Counsellors  to  Tre- 
dagh, . .  to  deliberate  how  the  Army  might  be  imployed  most 
to  vex  Tyrone.  1651  Hobbes  Leviathan  ir.  xxvi.  142  He 
docs  unjustly,  and  bewrayeth  a  disposition  rather  to  vex 
other  men,  than  to  demand  his  own  right.  1738  Weslev 
Psalms  11.  V,  Then  shall  He  in  his  Wrath  address,  And  vex 
his  baffled^  Enemies.  s8si  Shellev  Adonais  xxxv,  Let  me 
not  vex,  with  inharmonious  sighs,  The  silence  of  that  heart's 
accepted  sacrifice.  184^  Polson  in  Kncycl.  Metrop.  11. 
723/1  When  intestine  divisions  vex  a  state.  1850  Tenkv- 
soN  In  Mem,  xxix.  With  such  compelling  cause  to  grieve 
As  daily  vexes  household  peace.     1887  Bowen  Mneid  vi. 


Ill  A  thousand  arrows,  that  vexed  our  flight  as  we  came, 
Safe  from  the  ranks  of  the  foemen. 

b.  Const,  with  (some  action,  etc.). 

a  1540  Barnes  IVks.  (1573)  246/1,  I  wyll  bryng  you  S. 
Augusiines  wordes,  the  which  was  vexed  of  the  Donatistes 
wyth  thys  same  reason,  a  154S  Hall  Chron,,  Hen.  IV, 
16b,  It  was  not  sufficient..,  this  realme  to  be. .vexed  with 
thecraftie  practicesand  invencions  of  the  Frenche  men.  i6jo 
Holland  Camden's  Brit,  (1637)  126  They  never  ceased  to 
vexe  the  Britans  with  skirmishes  and  in-roades.  1641  J. 
Jackson  True  Evang,  T.  1.  40  So  did  hee  ve.xe  the  Church 
with  various  and  interchangeable  pomp  of  sufferances.  1667 
Milton  P.L,.  ii.  801  These  yelling  Monsters,  .bursting  forth 
Afresh  with  conscious  terrours  vex  me  round.  18*7  Pollock 
Course  of  Time  111.  (1869)  62  Whom  she  praised  to-day. 
Vexing  his  ear  with  acclamations  loud. 

C.  To  worry  (one)  out  of  something,  rare"^. 

1878  Prodigal  Son  iii.  103  Such  openhanded  fellows  are 
not  often  to  be  found.  So  we  must  fasten  on  him,  till  we 
have  stolen  and  vexed  him  out  of  all  he  has. 

2.  Of  diseases,  etc.  :  To  afflict  or  distress  physic- 
ally ;  to  affect  with  pain  or  suffering.     Now  poet. 

1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  in.  xxi.  219  To  putte  in  pryson 
a  man  that  is  vexed  with  suche  a  maladie  what  a  valyaunt- 
nes  were  it.  1509  Fisher  Funeral  Scrm.  C'tess  Richmond 
Wks.  (1876)  300  To  endure  the  moost  paynful  crampes  soo 
greuously  vexynge  her.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII, 
179  b.  He  was  so  sore  vexed  with  the  gout  that  he  refused 
all  suche  solempnities.  1596  Mascall  Cattle  208  Although 
they  \_sc.  sheep]  are  housed,  they  are  oftentimes  vexed  with 
cold,  a  1614  Donne  Biaflai'OTo?  (1644)  147  After  the  perse- 
cutors had  beat  out  her  teeth,  and  vexed  her  with  many 
other  tortures.  1746  Francis  tr.  Horace,  Epist.  i.  vi.  42 
Would  You  not  wish  to  cure  th'  acuter  Pains,  That  rack  thy 
tortur'd  Side,  or  vex  thy  Reins?  1784  Cowper  Ttuk  1.  582 
Feigning  sickness  oft.  They  swathe  the  forehead,  drag  the 
limping  limb.  And  vex  their  flesh  with  artificial  sores.  1817 
Keats  On  the  Sea  9  Oh  ye  !  who  have  your  eye-balls  vex  a 
and  tir'd.  Feast  them  upon  the  wideness  of  the  Sea. 

transf.  1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  9f  Comynw.  (1603)  22  It 
is  most  certaine,  that  Flaunders  and  Brabant  are  more  vexed 
with  colde  and  yce  then  England.  1718  Pope  Iliad  \\\.  5 
When  inclement  winters  vex  the  plain  With  piercing  frosts, 
or  thick-descending  rain.  18x0  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  i. 
i6p  Lightning  and  Inundation  vexed  the  plains. 

absol.  a  1614  D.  Dyke  Myst.  Self  deceiving  42  The  stone 
. .  so  bedded  in  the  bladder,  that  it  cannot  greatly  vexe. 

3.  To  afflict  with  mental  agitation  or  trouble  ;  to 
make  anxious  or  depressed;  to  distress  deeply  or 
seriously ;  to  worry  with  anxiety  or  thought. 

1423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  clxxiv.  Though  that  my  spirit  vexit 
was  tofore  In  sueuenyng,  alssone  as  euer  I  woke,  By 
twenty  fold  it  was  in  trouble  more.  1500-so  Dunbar  Poems 
Ixix.  12,  I  walk,  I  turne,  sleip  may  I  nocht.  I  vexit  am 
with  havy  thocht.  1535  Coverdale  Dan.  v.  9  Then  was  the 
kynge  sore  afrayed,..and  his  lordes  were  sore  vexed.  1596 
Spenser /^  ^.  vi.  v.  6  She,. day  and  night  did  vexe  her 
carefull  thought,  And  euer  more  and  more  her  owne  afflic- 
tion wrought.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  v.  iii.  313  Vex' not  his 
ghost,  O  let  him  passe.  1651  C.  Cartwright  Cert.  Relig, 
1.  83  Thus  doe  we  sec  Christ  to  be  on  all  sides  so  vexed,  as 
being  over-whelmed  with  desperation.  s8o6  Wordsw.  Horn 
Egremont  Castle  $$  It  was  a  pang  that  vexed  him  then; 
And  oft  returned,  again,  and  yet  again.  1847  Helps  Friends 
in  C.  1.  viii.  1 54  Most  of  us  know  what  it  is  to  vex  our  minds 
because  we  cannot  recall  some  name,  or  trivial  thing,  which 
has  escaped  our  memory  for  the  moment.  1880  Watson 
Prince's  Quest  (1892)  15  There  fell  a  sadness  on  him,  thus  to 
be  Vext  with  desire  of  her  he  might  not  see.  Yet  could  not 
choose  but  long  for. 

b.  refi.  (In  later  use  passing  into  sense  4.) 

r  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  128  pis  preste  gretlie  blamyd 
hym  for  his  syn,.  .&  J>is  man  wexid  hym  [=  himself]  gretlie 
and  slew  hym.  15*6  Tindale  John  xi.  33  He  groned  in  his 
sprct  and  vexed  hym  silfe  and  sayde :  Where  have  ye  layed 
hym?  1579  Lvlv  Euphues  (Arb.)  148  Not  to  eate  opr 
heartes :  that  is,  that  wee  shoulde  not  vexe  our  selues  with 
thoughts.  i6zx  Bible  2  Sam,  xii.  18  How  will  he  then  vexe 
himselfe,  if  we  tell  him  that  tlie  childe  is  dead?  a  1653 
Binning  Serm.  (1845)  123  Ye  toil  and  vex  yourselves  and 
spend  your  time  about  that  body  and  life.  183a  J.  J. 
Blunt  Sk^  Reform.  Eng.  ii.  35  He  vexes  himself  because 
he  cannot  maxe  a  hundred  watches  go  by  his  own.  1873 
*  OmxiK''  Pascarel  \.  ^\  Why  will  you  vex  yourself  about 
your  father  7 

c.  To  trouble,  exercise,  or  embarrass  in  respect 
of  a  solution. 

i6it  Brerewood  Lang,  ff  Relig.  f>Z,  I  could  produce  other 
forceable  reasons,  such  as  might.. vex  the  best  wit  in  the 
world  to  give  them  just  solution.  1871  Markbv  Elem.Laiv 
§  531  No  subject  has  vexed  English  judges  more  than  the 
question,  what  remedy  a  debtor  has  for  a  wrongful . .  sale  by 
a  creditor  of  property  which  he  holds  as  security. 

4.  To  affect  with  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction, 
annoyance,  or  irritation  ;  to  cause  (one)  to  fret, 
grieve,  or  feel  unhappy. 

a  1450  Mirk's  Festial  57  pe  forme  woman  Eue  vexude 
God  more  J>en  dyd  man.  a  1578  Lindesay  (Pitscottie) 
Chron,  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  33  This  wexit  him  mair  nor  all  the 
troubillis  that  he  had  of  befoir,  and  [he]  was  the  mair  crabbit 
with  him  sellffe  [etc.].  1591  Shaks.  Ttoo  Gent,  iv,  iv.  66 
Away,  I  .say  :  stayest  thou  to  vexe  me  here  ?  1613  — 
Hen.  VIII,  II.  iv.  130  They  vexe  me  past  my  patience.  i66a 
in  Verney  Mem.  (1Q07)  II.  182  It  vexes  my  very  soul  to 
heare  how  the  base  bumpkins  triumph.  1676  Hobbes  Iliad 
I.  312  Which,  angry  as  he  is,  will  vexe  him  worse.  1710 
Swift  Lett.  (1767J  III.  37  Thebishop-.complainsof  my  not 
writing ;  and  what  vexes  me,  says  he  knows  you  have  long 
letters  from  me  every  week.  1714  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu 
Let.  to  IV.  Montagu  (1887)  I.  95  Your  letter  very  much 
vexed  me,  1809  Malkin  GH  Bias  x.  viii.  (Rtldg.)  358 
Nothing  vexes  me,  but  that  Antonia  has  not  a  thumping 
fortune  to  bring  with  her.  1835  Politeness  ^  Gd.'breeding 
28  This  boy  or  girl.. who  never  sneers  at  or  jeers  you,  or 
tries  to  vex  your  feelings.  189a  Law  Rep.,  IVeekly  Notes 
188/1  The  defendant  had  been  maliciously  making  nmses 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  vexing  and  annoying  the  pTainnflfs. 


b.  In  pa.  pple.,  freq.  const,  at  or  iviih. 

C1460  Toivneley  Myst.xxi.  187  Sir,  year  vexed  at  all,  And 
perauentur  he  shall  here  after  pleas  you.  1555  Phafr 
Aineid  II.  31  For  amends  to  Pallas  wrath,  so  vext  with  sore 
oflTence.  x6ii  Cotgr.,  Se  Mar?-ir,  to  grieue,  or  sorrow  for, 
. .  be  sad,  or  vexed  at,  1664  in  Verney  Mem.  (1907)  1 1. 204 
I  am  slepy  and  vexet,  and  now  I  fear  I  have  vexed  you. 
X711  Addison  Sped.  No.  165  f  6  The  Curate..,  upon  the 
reading  of  it,  being  vexed  to  see  any  thing  he  could  not 
understand.  1736  Butler  Anal.  i.  iii.  Wks.  1874  I.  55  That 
inward  feeling,  which,.. in  familiar  speech,  we  call  being 
vexed  with  oneself.  1783  Johnson  in  Boswell  Life  15 
May,  I  would  have  knocked  the  factious  dogs  on  the  head, 
to  be  sure;  but  I  was  not  vexed.  1833  Ht.  Martinf.au 
Briery  Creek  ii.  26  He  was  amused  at  some  of  his  foibles, 
vexed  at  others.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  ni.  v,  A  little 
vexed  that  she  had  spoken  precipitately.  1885  'Mrs. 
Alexander  '  At  Bay  i,  I  am  always  vexed  with  people  who 
don't  care  what  they  eat. 

c.  To  irritate  or  tease  (an  animal). 

a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  19  Sept.  1657,  2  Virginian  rattle- 
snakes,., when  vexed,  swifily  vibrating  and  shaking  their 
tailes.  1770  Langhorne  Plutarch  (1851)  II.  1002/2  She 
vexed  and  pricked  it  [an  asp]  with  a  gnlden  spindle  till  it 
seized  her  arm.  1835  Lvtton  Rienzi  i.  iv,  Vex  not  too  far 
the  lion,  chained  though  he  be, 

6.  inir.  To  be  distressed  in  mind;  to  feel  un- 
happy or  dissatisfied  ;  to  fret  or  grieve.  Also 
const,  at. 
Common  in  the  17th  cent.  ;  now  rare  or  Obs, 
iS9a  Greene  Groat's  W.  Wit  Wks.  iGrosart)  XII.  122  A 
yong  Gentleman,,  .vexing  that  the  sonne  of  a  farmer  should 
be  so  preferred,  cast  in  his  minde  by  what  meanes..  he  might 
steale  away  the  Bride.  1598  Marston  Scourge  of  Villanie 
III.  viii.  (1599)  214,  I  doe  sadly  grieue,  and  inly  vexe.  To 
viewe  the  base  dishonour  of  our  sexe.  i6zi  Lady  M.  Wroth 
Urania  346  If.  .we  should  faile,  I  should  hate  my  selfe,  and 
vexe  incessantly  at  my  fortune.  1663  Bp.  Patrick  Parab. 
/'/^fr.  xxxiii.(i6S7)  412  It  makes  us  vexif  webecrossedin  the 
least  of  our  desires,  a  167a  Wilkins  Nat.  Relig.  257  Men 
usually  vex  and  repine  at  that  which  is  extraordinary  and  un- 
usual. 1770  Mrs.  ThraleZ.^//.  to  yohnsoniijSS)  I.  31  Mr. 
Thrale  particularly  vexes  lest  you  should  not  see  Matlock 
on  a  moon-light  night.  180^  Charlotte  Smith  Conversa- 
tions, etc.  1. 137  But  since  it  is  so, . .  I  must  not  vex  about  it. 
H.  6.  trans.  To  disturb  by  causing  physical 
movement,  commotion,  or  alteration  ;  to  agitate, 
toss  about,  work,  belabour  or  tenr  up,  etc. 

i6a7  Hakewill  Apol.  (1630)  151  Even  there  where  they 
[the  minerals]  are  most  vexed  and  wrought  upon,  yet  are 
they  not  worne  out.  1666  Drvden^ww.  Mirab.ccvii,  Some 
English  wool,  vex'd  in  a  Belgian  Loom,  And  into  Cloth  of 
spungy  softness  made.  1697  —  Virg,  Past.  iv.  40  And 
sharpen 'd  Shares  shall  vexJhe  fruitful  ground.  1759  Mills 
tr.  Duhamefs  Husb.  u  viii.  20  Clay... In  these  cases  laxa- 
tives are  to  be  prescribed,. .and  continually  vexing  it  with 
the  .spade  or  plow.  1775  Burke  Sp,  Concil.  Amer.  Wks. 
1842  I.  186  No  sea  but  what  is  vexed  by  their  fisheries. 
1817  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  vii.  vii,  Some  calm  wave  Vexed 
into  whirlpools  by  the  chasms  beneath.  1861  T.A.  Trollope 
La  Beata  II.  xviii.  213  Well  sheltered  from  the  blasts  that 
even  in  summer  vex  the  upper  Apennine.  1879  J.  D.  Long 
yEneid  vii.  905  His  followers  they,  who  vex  Ihe  Massic 
glebe,  so  fruitful  of  the  vine. 

b.  To  disturb  by  handling  ;  to  twist,    rare. 
"673  [R-  Leigh]  Transp.  Reh.  35  He  exalts  his  supercilt- 
ums  and  vexes  his  formal  beard. 

O.  fig.  To  press,  strain,  or  urge. 
1678"  Marvell  Def  J.  H&ive  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  191,  I 
would  not  too  much  vex  the  similitude,  a  1680  Butler  Rem. 
(1759)  I.  218  Distinctions,. .  By  b'ing  too  nicely  overstrain'd 
and  vext,  Have  made  the  Comment  harder  than  the  Text. 
7.  To  subject  (a  matter)  to  prolonged  or  severe 
examination  or  discussion  ;  to  debate  at  excessive 
length. 

a  1614  Donne  BiaflacaTO?  (1644)  20  The  best  way  to  finde 
the  truth  in  this  matter,  was  to  debate  and  vexe  it.    a  1648 
Ld.  Herbert  Hen,  VIII  (1683)  243,  I  shall  now  come  to 
the  business  of  the  Divorce  ;  so  much  vexed  by  our  Writers. 
1869  Blackmore  Lorna  D.  xli.  Be  that  as  it  may ;  and  not 
vexing  a  question   (settled  for  ever,  without  our  votesX  let 
us  own  that  he  was,  at  least,  a.  .gentleman.     1877  R.  F. 
Burton  in  Athenaeum  3  Nov.  569/1  Upon  this  point  I  must 
join  issue  with  him,  with  Stanley,  and  with  others  who  have 
vexed  the  subject. 
Vex,  obs.  form  of  Wax  v. 
Vexable(ve-ksab'l),a.  rare.    [s.6.L.7/exddi/is, 
\  or  f.  Vex  z;. -h-ABLE.] 

f  1.  Troublesome,  oppressive.  Obs. 
i5o«  in  Antiq.  Rep.  (180B)  II.  ■*32o  Without  distrobill,  en- 
sjTchyng,  or  any  other  vexable  demaundsof  his  liage  people. 
2.  Capable  of  being  vexed. 

i8to  SooTHEV  Lett.  (1856)  H.  191  The  printers  use  me 
ill,  but  they  do  not  vex  me,  because  I  am  not  vexable  by 
such  things. 
Vexation  (vekst"'*j3n).  Forms:  5-6  vexa- 
cione,  -aoyon  (5  wexacion),  6  vexatyon,  6- 
vexation  ;  5  wex-,  vexacioun,  6  vexatioun. 
[a.  OF.  (also  mod.F.)  vexation,  or  ad.  L.  vexation-, 
vexdtio,  n.  of  action  f.  vexdre  Vex  v.  Cf.  Pg. 
vexafdo,  Sp.  vejacion,  It.  vessazione.'] 

1.  The  action  of  troubling  or  harassing  by  ag- 
gression or  interference  (sometimes  spec,  by  un- 
justifiable claims  or  legal  action)  ;  the  fact  of 
being  troubled  or  harassed  in  this  way. 
Common  in  the  i6th  cent. ;  now  rare. 
C1400  Beryn  3842  Vee  shulle  fynde.  .amendis  for  to  make 
For  our  vndewe  vexacioun.  14..  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin 
(1889)  324  Such  persones  as  will  cum  to  the  citte..he  fre 
withoute  eny  wex.icion,  cumyng,  goyng  and  abydyng  a 
day  befor  and  a  day  after.  1481  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  494 
Be  his  longe  defferynges,  cautels,  vexacions  &    troubles, 


VEXATIOUS. 

be  wold  neoer  haue  conclucion,  but  fynde  mcasnc^  of 
trouble  &  vexadon  to  hurt  &  disheryte  the  pore  comiens 
bete  of  their  rightfull  comen,  which  he  wolde  do. 
icai  Act  13  4-  14  //'»■  ^V//,  c  iii.  S  9  The  said  maire.. 
may  have  and  use  all.. powers  and  .luctorities .. without 
trouble,  lette,  or  vexacion  of  any  of  the  Inhabitauntes.  1560 
D»fS  tr.  SUiJaiu's  Coinm.  144  b,  They  loved  rather  the 
vexation  of  the  common  wealth,  than  peace  and  quietnes. 
itai  Sir  T.  Coventiiv  in  Fartcscut  Papers  iCimden)  156 
The  \-exacions  of  informers  and  other  new  devised  straj'nes 
I  shall  endeavour  to  repres.se.  1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Omt. 
£v.  I.  Ixvii.  (t739)  '6'  I'herefore  the  Law  providj:d  a  \ynt 
of  remedy  against  unjust  vexation,  i^  >r- ,  {''";"'"  f 
C<m«.  CluHa  191  Finally,  .came  out  an  Edict,  which  forbad 
aiWurther  vexation,  after  they  had  killed  a  hundred  thou, 
sand  men.  1770  Goldsm.  Dts.  KiV/.  95,  •i"'"'!>d  hopes, my 
long  vexatiofTpast,  Here  to  return.  _  1788  Cowfe.  hegros 
Com*/  37  He,  foreseeing  what  vexations  Afric  s  sons  should 
undergo  i8sa  Sir  W.  Hamilton  DiscMSS.  232  He  was 
constiSined  by  their  «xations  to  abandon  that  University. 
+  b.  Strict  examination  or  calling  to  account. 

aiax  Cit-oi.  LO'U/.  (Kingsford,  1905)  ^l  This  yere  was 
Sir  William  Capell  ayein  put  in  vexacion, ..  for  thingesdoon 
by  bym  in  the  tyme  of  his  mairaltie. 

t  2.  The  action  of  troubling,  disturbing,  or  ir- 
ritating by  physical  means  ;  the  fact  or  slate  of 
being  so  troubled  or  distressed.  Ois. 

14. .  HocCLEVK  Miiior  Poems  (1892I  220  The  vexacloun  Of 
decth  so  haastid  him,  (>at  his  spiryt  Anoon  forsooke  his 
habiucioun.  c  144a  Gesta  Rom.  Ixvi.  298  Abowte  cockn 
crowe  t)e  mayde,  for  gret  vexacion  hat  she  hadde  with  t>e 
tempest,  fell  on  slepe.  1493  Pctranylla  18  ;Pynson),  Though 
she  had  of  brennyngc  greate  feruence  Twene  colde  and  hole 
vexacion  inportable  There  was  no  grutchinge.  IJIJ  Bar- 
CLAV  Egtoges  ii.  (1570)  B  iv/i  In  all  that  thy  sight  hath 
deleciation,  Thy  greedy  tasting  hath  great  vexation,  a  1548 
Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VI I,  3  b,  By  the  torraentyng  and  vexa- 
cion of  which  sicknes,  ..tliey  cast  away  the  shetes  &  all  the 
clothes  liyng  on  the  bed.  1577  Hanmer  Aiic.  EccUs.  Hist. 
(1619)  148  Maiming,  racking,  and  scourging,  and  thousands 
of  other  vexations.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  iv.  i,  74  That  he 
.  May.  .thinke  no  more  of  this  nights  accidents,  But  as  the 
fierce  vexation  of  a  dreame.  i6to  B.  Jonson  Catiline  ill. 
ii,  No  noise,  no  pulling,  no  vexation  wakes  thee.  Thy 
lethargic  is  such.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  s.v.  Assodes 
fehii,  The  Distemper  usually  arises  from  the  Vexation  of 
the  Stomach  by  sharp  and  cholerick  Humours. 
3.  The  state  or  fact  of  being  mentally  troubled  or 
distressed,  in  later  use  esp.  by  something  causing 
annoyance,  irritation,  dissatisfaction,  or  disappoint- 
ment. 

c  146$  Pot.,  Ret.,  *  L.  Poems  (1903)  2  Raynyng  with 
Rewles  resenable  and  Rightfull)  The  whiche  for  oure  sake 
bathe  sofferde  grete  vexacion.  c  1471  in  Pot.  Poems 
(Rolls)  II.  279  What  vexacioun  was  then  To  the  quene  and 
the  lordis...Then  aftur  kynge  Edwarde  thay  cryed  and  did 
wepe.  isoo-»o  Dunbar  Pi>ems  xxv.  41  Tak  consolatioun  in 
^our  pane,  In  Iribulatioun  tak  consolatioun.  Out  of  vexatioun 
cum  hame  agane.  ISSS  Eden  Decades  (."Vrb.)  71  Contentc 
onely  to  satisfie  nature,  without  further  vexation  for  knowe- 
lege  of  thinges  to  come.  1590  Shaks.  iMids.  N.  1.  i.  22  Full 
of  vexation,  come  I,  with  complaint  Against  my  childe,  my 
daughter  Hermia.  1(63  Brit.  Spec.  loi  I'hosc  Britains.. 
did.  .so  infest  the  Roman  Province,  that  the  very  Vexation 
of  it  cost  Ostorius  his  Life.  1715  De  Foe  Voy.  round 
Jfor/rf  (1840)  344  They  let  it  (a  canoe]  go  to  the  first  catar- 
act,., and  bad  the  vexation  of  seeing  it  dashed  all  to  pieces. 
1781  Miss  BURNEV  Cecitia  111.  viii,  [She]  very  openly  ex- 
pressed her  vexation  and  displeasure.  x8a8  Scott  P.  M. 
Pertli  XX,  The  King,  .heard  of  this  new  trouble  with  much 
vexation.  1854  Poultry  Chron.  II.  122/2  The  vexation  of 
the  poultry  owner  when  he  sees  his  favourites  fall  under  the 
ravages  of  disease.  1887  RusKiN  Prxterita  II.  19, 1  spoke 
of  the  constant  vexation  I  suffered  because  I  could  not  draw 
better. 

b.  In  the  phr.  vexation  of  mind,  spirit. 
153s  CoVERDALE  Isatoh  Ixv.  14  Ye  shal  crie  for  sorow  of 
hen, and  complayne for  vexacion  ofmynde.  X540-S4CROKK 
11/  Chap.Eccles.  (Percy  Soc.)  49  Nought  fynde  I  butvexa- 
cion  Of  spryte  and  mynde.  1560  Bible  (Genev.)  Eccl.  ii.  17 
All  is  vanitie,  &  vexacion  of  the  spirit.  1588  Fbaunce 
Lawiers  Logike  Ded.  F2b,  The  perpetuall  vexation  of 
Spirite,  and  continuall  consumption  of  body,  incident  to 
every  scholler.  x6n  Cotgr.,  A/a>-;vio«, .  .chafing,  fuming, 
vexation  of  mind.  l6al  Burton  Anat.  Met.  11.  ili.  vll.  422 
Many  men  spend  themselues..vpon  small  quarrels, ..  with 
much  vexation  of  spirit  and  anguish  of  minde.  _  i8a8  Scott 
F.  M.  Pertli  xiv,  She  found  her  reward  in  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit, 
4.  A  source  or  cause  of  mental  trouble  or  dis- 
tress ;  a  grief  or  affliction.     Chiefly  witli  a. 

1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  iv.  305  Your  Children  were 
vexation  to  your  youth.  But  mine  shall  lie  a  comfort  to 
your  Age.  i6it  Brinslev  Lud.  Lit.  iii.  (1627)  13  It  is  an 
extreme  vexation,  that  we  must  be  toiled  amongst  such 
little  petties.  l6J8  R.  Baker  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  Ill) 
165  Sir,  I  am  your  vexation  in  ordinary.  1765  CowPKR 
Let.  to  Lady  Hesketh  i  Aug.,  It  is  a  mark  of  their  great 
charity  for  one  who  has  been  a  disappointment  and  a 
vexation  to  them.  1833  Hr.  Martineau  Loom  Ar  Lugger 
It.  V.  94  It  may  be  a  vexation  and  disadvantage  to  us. 
1879  Froude  Caesar  xx.  344  My  own  vexation  is,  that  I 
must  pay  Caesar  my  debt. 

1 5.  The  action  of  subjecting  to  violence  or 
force ;  the  fact  of  being  so  treated.   Obs. 

1603  B.  Jonson  Sejanus  iv.  ii,  As  the  wind  doth  try  strong 
trees.  Who  by  vexation  grow  more  sound  and  firm.  1610 
—  Atch.  IL  V,  Name  the  vexations,  and  the  mattyrizations 
0(  mettalls,  in  the  worke.  169a  L'Estrange  Josephus, 
AsUii.  IV.  viii.  (i73i)  94  The  Earth  hath  enough  to  do. . 
without  the  superfluous  Vexations  of  the  Plow  over  and 
above. 
Vexatious  (veksi^-Jas),  a.  Al«o  6  vezacyns. 
[f.  prec.  :  see  -10U8.] 
L  Causing,  tending  or  disposed  to  cause,  vexa- 
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tion  (in  later  use  in  sense  3)  :  a.  Of  persons,  their 
disposition,  etc. 

1534  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Selden)  II.  319  Henry.. of  hK 
vexacyus  mynde  purchased  a  writtc  of  monstrauerunt  in  the 
Comen  place  ageynst  the  seid  defeudaunt.  1651  G.  W.  tr. 
Coquets  Inst. 246  Ihey  might  meerly  through  envy, and  the 
pleasure  they  took  in  being  vexatious,  take  men  upon  Writs. 
167(5  WvcHERLEV  Pt.  Dealer  i.  i.  She  is  as  vexatious  as  her 
Father  was,  the  great  Attorney.  1715  Lomi.  Gaz.  No.  3343/= 
The  Townsmen . .  are . .  turbulent  and  vexatious  to  the  Kegi- 
ment.  1738  WESLEv/'.rai'wwcxviil.  iv,  Begirt  with  Hosts  of 
Enemies  Vexatious  as  thick-swarming  Bees.  1853  Dickens 
Bleak  Ho.  xxiv.  The  Lord  Chancellor  described  him,  in 
open  court,  as  a  vexatious  and  capricious  infanL 
b.  Of  things. 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  in.  184  If  he  could  but  stiffly 
wrangle  out  a  vexatious  dispute  of  some  odd  Peripatetick 
qualities,  a  1680  Butler  Vf^wi.  (1759)  II.  38  Flies  and  Gnats 
are  more  vexatious  in  hot  Climates,  than  Creatures  that  are 
able  to  do  greater  Mischiefs.  i70S-«  Penn  in  Pennsylv. 
Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  X.  108  The  business  of  Beaumont  proves 
very  vexatious  to  me  here.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  176 
p  I  There  are  many  vexatious  accidentsand  uneasy  situations 
which  raise  little  compassion  for  the  sufferer.  1804  Aber- 
nethv  Surg.  Obs.  loi  The  opening  of  the  cyst  generally  leaves 
a  vexatious  and  intractable  sore.  184a  Loudon  Suburban 
Hort.  709  It  is  most  vexatious  10  find  a  fruit  tree  has  been 
planted  untrue  to  name.  1869  Freeman  Norm.  Cong.  (1875) 
III.  xii.  75  It  is  somewhat  vexatious  that  we  have  to  trust 
almost  wholly  to  authorities  on  one  side. 

•c.  Of  legal   actions :    Instituted  without 


0.  spec. 
sufficient    grounds   for    the    purpose    of    causing 
trouble  or  annoyance  to  the  defendant. 

1677  Yarranton  Eng.  Improv.  9  It  is  a  Sin,  that  a  Gentle.  \ 
man.,  should  be  the  occasion  of  ruining  so  many  Families., 
by  putting  them  to  such  vexatious  Suits  for  their  Moneys 
lent.  1696-7  Act  8-9  William  III,  c.  11  Diverse  evil  dis- 
posed Persons  are  incouraged  to  bring  frivolous  and  vexa- 
tious Actions.  1746  Francis  tr.  Hor.,  Sat.  1.  vi.  6  Persius 
had  wealth  by  foreign  traffic  gain'd,  And  a  vexatious  suit 
with  King  maintain 'd.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II. 
vi.  72  Their  courts  were  unceasingly  occupied  with  vexa- 
tious suits. 

trans/.  1909  H.  M.  Gwatkin  Early  Ch.  Hist.  I.  viii,  142 
If  the  charge  turns  out  vexatious  {fatumnix  gratia)  the 
accuser  shall  be  severely  punished. 
■(•  2.  Full  of  trouble  or  uneasiness.   Obs. 
1644  DiCBV  Two  Treat.  Ded.  a  iij  b,  He  leadeth  a  vexa- 
tious  life,    that   in  his  noblest   actions   is  so  gored  with 
scruples,  that  he  dareth  not  make  a  steppe,  without  the 
authority  of  an  other  to  warrant   him.     1671    H.  M.  tr. 
Erasm.  Cotloq.  529  Riches  and  honours  which  bring  not  a 
pleasant,  but  rather  a  careful  and  vexatious  life, 
t  3.  Vexed,  annoyed.  Obs.~'^ 

1756  ToLDERVv  Hist.  1  Orphans  IV,  106  Heartley  grew 
vexatious  with  himself  for  having  parted  with  the  watch. 
Vexationsly  (veks^-Jasli),  cuiv.    [f.  prec.  + 
-Lv'''.]      In  a  vexatious  manner;    so  as  to  cause 
annoyance  or  irritation. 

1653  R.  Sanders  Physiogn.  140  Thy  soul  is  vexationsly 
perturbaled.  1709  Swift  &  Addison  Tatter  No.  43  p  2, 
The  rugged  Cares  and  Disturbance  that  Publick  Affairs 
brings  with  it,  which  does  so  vexatiously  affect  the  Heads  of 
other  great  Men.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  u.  ix.  227  We  were 
most  strangely  and  vexatiously  disappointed,  by  finding  that 
the  light.. was  only  a  fire  on  the  shore.  1788  Mme.  D'Ar- 
BLAV  Diary  2  Aug. ,  Very  vexatiously,  however,  my  message 
arrived,  .late.  1S17  S.  Austin  Ranke's  Hist.  Re/.  III.  531 
At  the  same  time  difficulties  were  vexatiously  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  protestant  procurator.  1879  S.  C.  Bartlett 
Egypt  to  Pat.  xi.  242  We  paused  here  and  interrogated  our 
Arabs,  but,  vexatiously  enough,  we  could  extract  from  them 
no  such  tradition. 
b.  spec,  in  law.  (See  Vexatious  a.  i  c.) 
1880  MuiRiiEAD  Gaius  IV.  §172  The  praetor  allows  an 
oath  to  be  exacted  from  him  '  that  he  is  not  vexatiously 
denying  his  liability'.  1883  Law  Times  20  Oct.  412/1  The 
bankrupt,  .must  not  have  vexatiously  defended  any  action. 
VexatiousneSS  (veks^'-Jasnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
4-  -NESS.]  The  character  of  being  vexatious. 
i6<S  Bp.  Hopkins  Sermons,  Vanity  (1685)  39  There  is  a 
fourfold  vexatiousness  in  all  worldly  things.  1717  Bailev 
(vol.  II).  c  i8a5  Ld.  Cockburn  Mem.  (1856)  300  Amidst  the 
vexatiousness  of  the  most  complicated  case, , .  Monypenny 
sat  ,.  serenely,  121859  De  QuiNCEV  in  'H,  A,  Page  ^'f" 
(1877)  II.  xvii.  54  The  vexatiousness  of  writing  letters. 

Ve'xatory,  a.  [f.  L.  vexdt-,  ppl.  stem  of 
vexare  Vex  v.  :  see  -okv.]  =  Vexatious  a.  i. 

1900  speaker  8  Sept.  622/1  The  objection  that  they  are 
not  Englishmen  may  be  brushed  aside  as  futile  and  vexa- 
tory.  190a  Fortn.  Rev.  Oct.  585  The  only  people  who 
would  gain  by  these  vexatory  measures  would  be  the  lawyers. 
t  Vexed,  variant  of  Faxed  a.  Obs. 
a  i>59  [see  Faxed  a.J.  a  1661  Fuller  IVorlhies,  Vorlis. 
III.  (1662)  200  Hence  Mathew  Westminster  calleth  a  Comet 
. .  a  Vexed  Star. 

Vexed  (ve-kst),  ppl.  a.    Also  7  vex't,  vext, 
,   7-9  vex'd.     [f.  Vex  t/.] 

1.  Troubled,  harassed  ;  kept  in  a  disturbed  or 
unquiet  state. 

1:1440  Promp.  Parv.  509/2  Vtxxi.vexatus.  1583  _Mel- 
Hfi-HCKt.  Philotimus  T  jb,  If  you  will.-kepeme  still  aliue  in 
vexed  plighte,  for  some  offence  I  haue  committed,  then 
shew  fete.].  159a  Kyd  Sp.  Trag.  ill.  ii.  13  The  night. .With 
direfull  visions  wake  my  vexed  soule.  c  1670  Wood  Life 
6  Sept.  1645,  Col,  Legge  charged  them  so  gallantly,  that  the 
rebels  ran  back.,, Yet  farr  had  they  not  gone,  before  these 
vexed  rebels  came  on  againe.  1816  Shelley  5k««^  43  The 
tomb  of  thy  dead  self  Which  one  vexed  ghost  inhabits.  1870 
Burton  Hist.  Scot.  (1873)  VI.  Ixx.  189  He  thus  was  chosen 
to  settle  the  vexed  affairs  of  Scotland. 

2.  Distressed,  grieved  ;  affected  with  vexation ; 
annoyed,  irritated. 

1601  2nid  Pt.  Return  /r.  Parnass.  11.  i,  564  O  how  it 
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greeues  my  vexed  soule  to  see  Each  painted  asse  in  chayre 
of  dignitye,  «65»  Crashaw  Carmen  Deo  Nostro,  Epi. 
fhanie  Wks.  (1904)  211  [The  sun]  hiding  his  vex't  cheeks  in 
ahir'd  mist,  1798  S.  &  Ht.  Lee  Canterb.  '/'.  II.  96  Ihe 
vexed  father  now  sighed  to  himself  1810  ScoTT  Lady  0/ 
Lake  II,  v,  While  her  vex'd  spaniel  from  the  beach  Bay'd 
at  the  prize  beyond  his  reach.  1846  Mrs.  A.  Marsh  Father 
Darcy  II.  iv.  95  The  priest  looked  vexed  and  perplexed. 
1894  Mrs.  Dvan  Man's  Keeping  (1899)  247  'You  think  I 
look  it?  '  he  said,  with  a  vexed  little  laugh.  - 
absol.  X824  Campbell  Theodoric  195  Hers  was  the  brow 
,  .That  cheered  the  sad,  and  tranquillized  the  vexed. 

3.  Subjected  to  physical  force  or  strain ;  tossed 
about,  agitated,  belaboured,  etc. 

16x0  Shaks.  Temp.  1.  ii.  229  Where  once  Thou  calldst 
mevp..to  fetch  dewe  From  the  still-vext  Bermoothes. 
X667  Milton  P.  L.  11.  660  Vex'd  Scylla  bathing  in  the  Sea 
that  parts  Calabria  from  the  hoarce  Trinacrian  .shore.  Ibid. 
x.  314  A  ridge  of  pendent  Rock  Over  the  vext  Abyss.  1718 
Pope  Iliad  xvill.  549 1'he  ponderous  hammer  loads  his  better 
hand,  His  left  with  tongs  turns  the  vexed  metal  round. 
1817  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  i.  i.  The  peak  of  an  aereal  pro. 
montory,  Whose  caverned  base  with  the  vexed  surge  was 
hoary.  1850  Blackie  yEschylus  I.  21  What  time  the 
Chalcian  strand  Saw  the  vexed  Argive  masts  In  Aulis  tides. 
X852  G,  W.  Curtis  Lotus-Elating  i'\u.  117  The  vexed  river 
rages  and  tumbles  among  channeled  rocks. 

4.  Vexed  question,  a  much  debated  or  contested 
question. 

1657  Heylin  Ecctesia  Vind.  215  Nor  do  I  mean  to  meddle 
in  so  vexed  a  question.  X848  Mill  Pot.  Econ.  i.  v.  §  8 
(1876)  48  This  leads  to  the  vexed  question  to  which  Dr. 
Chalmers  has  very  particularly  adverted.  x86o  RusKiN 
Unto  this  Last  iii.  §  54  The  vexed  question  of  the  destinies 
of  the  unemployed  workmen.  x87f  Mahaffv  Soc.  Li/e 
Greece  iL  9  'The  great  vexed  question  of  the  origin  and 
composition  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

Hence  Ve-xedness.  )aie~'. 

X754  Richardson  Grandison  V.  xx.  90  My  teazing  uncle 
broke  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  which . .  had  more  of  vexedness 
than  mirth  in  it. 

Vexedly  (ve-ksedli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  4-  -lt.]  In 
a  vexed  manner;  with  vexation. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  xxiv.  165  My  heart 
is  vexedly  easy,  if  I  may  so  describe  it.  Vexedly— because 
of  the  apprehended  interview  with  Solmes.  X796  Anna 
Seward  Z,f//.(i8ii)  IV.  241, 1  am  in  a  society  which  makes 
me  vexedly  feel  ihe  rapid  flight  of  those  weeks,  whose  period 
must  close  an  Intellectual  intercourse  very  gratifying.  1856 
[  Household  Words  XIII.  300/t  Then  he  turned  round, 
neither  vexedly  nor  impatiently.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr. 
II.  xvi,  Eugene  answers,  and  answers  hastily  and  vexedly  ; 
'  No,  no,  no ;  he  doesn't  mean  that '.  X90X  Clive  Holland 
Jiiousme  223  'Some  one  else  come  and  have  her,'  she 
remarked  vexedly. 

Vexer  (ve-kssa).  Also  6  vexar,  -or.  [f.  Vex 
V.']     One  who  er  that  which  vexes  or  annoys. 

X530  Palsgr.  284/2  Vexar,  a  grevar,  turbateur.  1551 
HuLOET,  Vexor,  animaduersor.  c  1586  C'tess  Pembroke 
Psalms  LXXXix.  viii,  I  will  quaile  his  vexers  in  his  sight. 
x6o8  TOPSELL  .bVr/><:»</i  93  Hornets,  are  great  vexers  and 
troublers.  i6ao  Rowlands  Night  Raien  34  Pray  speake, 
had  you  this  vexer  and  abuser,  And  were  thus  plagu'd  as  I, 
how  would  you  vse  her!  1651  Wood  Ath.  Vxon.  II.  235 
He  was . .  a  vexer  of  two  Parishes  with  continual  suits  of 
Law.  ai7i6  Blackall  Wlis.  (1723)  I.  45  They  can't  be 
blessed  because  they  are  their  own  Vexers  and  Tormentors. 
1788  BuKKE  Impeachm.  IV.  Hastings  Wks.  XIII.  59  The 
dlsgracers  of  government,  the  vexers  and  affiicters  of 
mankind. 

t  Ve-xfal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Vex  v.  +  -ful  i.] 
=  Vexatious  a. 

XS98  F'lorio,  Essoso,  vexfull,  cruell,  exacting.  1603  — 
Montaigne  11.  xi.  243  Maintaining  for  his  exercise  the 
peevish  frowardnes  of  his  wife,  then  which  no  essay  can  be 
more  vex-full. 

Vexil,  Anglicized  f.  Vexillum  a  (Webster, 
1828-32).  The  stem  oi  vexillum  is  also  the  base 
of  the  following  formations  given  in  Diets,  without 
evidence  of  their  currency  :  Ve'xillar  a.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  vexillum,  spec,  in  Bol.  and  Ornith. 
VexillaTious  a.,  =  Vexillakv  a.  2.  Ve'xiUato 
a.,  haying  a  vexillum  or  vexilla  {Bot.  and  Ornith.). 

Vexillary  l.ve-ksilari),  sb.  and  a.  Also  7 
vexiliarie.  [ad.  L.  vexillari-us  standard-bearer, 
etc.,  f.  vexilluin  standard,  Vexillum.] 

A.  sb.  a.  One  of  the  oldest  class  of  veterans 
in  the  Roman  army,  serving  under  a  special 
standard,     b.   A  Roman  standard-bearer. 

X591  Savice  Tacitus,  Hist.  11.  xviii.  63  Three  Praetorian 
cohortes,  and  a  thousand  Vexillaries.  Ibid.  c.  1 1 1  With  the 
Vexillaries  of  the  three  British  Legions.  x6xi  Speed  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit.  VI.  xi.  §  7.  84  The  Vexillaries  of  three  British 
Legions  followed  Vitellius  in  his  Expedition  against  the 
Illyrian  Army.  x6s6  Blount  Clossogr.  1793  A.  Murphy 
Tacitus  (1805)  V.  220  In  the  left  wing  were  placed  the 
vexillaries  of  the  thirteenth  legion.  187a  Tennyson  Gareth 
*  Lynette  1172  In  letters  like  to  those  the  vexillary  Hath 
left  crag-carven  o'er  the  streaming  Gelt. 

B.  adj.  1 1.  Vexillary  soldier,  =  prec.  a,    Obs.-y 
1598  Grenewey  Tacitus,  Ann.  \.  ix.  (1622)  j6  Certaine 

vexiliarie  souldiers  which  continued  vnder  ensignes,  and 
were  placed  for  a  guard  to  the  countrey. 

2.  Bot.  Of  estivation  :  (see  quot.). 

X831  LiNDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  411  Vexillary,  when  one  piece 
is  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  is  folded  over  them,  lliey 
being  arranged  face  to  face. 

Vexillation  (veksil^i-J^n).  [ad.  L.  vexilldtio, 
I.  vexillum  standard,  Vexillum.]  A  company 
of  veteran  soldiers  (see  prec.  A.  a)  or  of  soldiers 
grouped  imder  one  standard. 

X656  Blount  Gtossogr.,  Vexillation,  a  company  of  men  of 


VEXILLATOB. 

arms  under  one  Standard.  173a  Hist.  Littfraria  III,  5Q7 
The  quantity  of  Work  perform'd  by  the  Vexillations,  ap. 
pears  to  have  nearly  equalled  that  of  the  whole  Legions. 
tSsi  D.  Wilson  Preh.  Ann.  (186^)  II.  in.  ii.  44  The  vexilU' 
tion  of  the  twentieth  Legion  dedicated  four  thousand  paces 
of  their  wall  to  the  Emperor  whose  name  it  bore.  1876  Skknk 
Celtic  Scot.  I.  ii.  I.  78  The  vallum. .had  been  constructed 
by  ihe  second.. and  twentieth  legions,  or  rather  by  their 
ve.viilatioiis. 

VexiUator  (ve-ksiU'ta.i).  [a.  med.L.  vexHla- 
tor^  L  vexillttm  :  see  next.]  A  banner-bearer  in 
a  mystery  or  a  miracle  play. 

iBoi  Strutt  Sports  <V  Past.  iii.  ii.  137  The  prologue  to 
this  curious  drama  is  delivered  by  three  persons,  who  speak 
alternately,  and  are  called  vexillators.  1831  Collirr  Hist. 
Dram,  J'oitry  U.  155  Ihe  Chester  Whitsun-plays  are  pre- 
ceded by  a  kind  of  proclamation,  .made  by  certain  Vexill.-i- 
tors  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

llVexillnm  (veksi-Iom).  [L.  (in  sense  i),  f. 
the  stem  of  veh^re  to  carry.] 

1,  a.  A  flag  or  banner  carried  by  Roman  troops; 
a  body  of  men  grouped  under  one  banner, 

1716  Gordon  I  tin.  Sept.  79  The  Figures  of  two  winged 
Victories,supportingthe  Koman  Vexillum.  1805  Jamfs  Mil. 
Diet.  (ed.  2),  /  'exilluni,  the  standard  which  was  carried  by 
the  Roman  horse.  1891  Cent.  Diet,  s.v.,  These  vexilla 
averaged  from  500  to  600  in  strength. 

b.  Eccl.  A  small  piece  of  linen  or  silk  attached 
to  the  upi>er  part  of  a  crozier. 

1877  F.  G.  Lke  Gloss.  Eccl.  ^  Liturg.  Terms  438  Many 
examples  of  the  vexillum  are  represented  in  illuminated 
MSS.  1905  Ch.  Times  3  Feb.  136/3  The  vexillum  some- 
times attached  to  a  pastoral  staff  wa*;  a  '  sudarium  '  or 
handkerchief,  in  all  probability. 

2.  Bot.  The  large  e-\ternal  petal  of  a  papiliona- 
ceous flower. 

«7a7  Bailev  (vol.  II),  I'e.t  ilium,  the  Banner  of  the  broad 
Single  Leaf,  which  stands  upright.  X760  J.  Lf.e  Inirod. 
Bot.  II.  XX.  (1765)  116  I'ejcil/um,  the  Standard,  a  Petal 
covering  the  rest,  c  1780 /."wryc/.  Urit.  (ed.  3)  HI.  446/2  The 
superior  [petal]  ascentfing,  (catted  the  vexillum  or  flag). 
i8ai  W.  P.  C.  Barton  Flora  N.  Avter.  I.  11  Corolla  with 
a  long  sabre-shaped  vexillum  of  a  deep  carmine-red  colour. 
187a  OuvKR  /Jem.  /»■,»/.  App.  304  Corolla  [of  garden  peaj 
papilionaceous,  white  ;  vexillum  targe. 

0.  Ornith.  The  vane  or  web  of  a  feather. 

1867  P.  L.  Sci-ATER  tr.  NitzscWs  Pterylography  10  The 
Barbs.,  form,  with  the  parts  seated  upon  (hem,  the  so*called 
Vsinc  ivexillMm).  187J  Coues  N.  Amer.  Birds  2  The 
rhachis.. alone  bears  vexilla.  Ibid,  34  Except  in  the  case 
of  a  few  of  the  innermost  remiges,  their  outer  vexiUam..ts 
always  narrower  than  the  inner. 

^  Vexing  ( ve-ksiij\  vbl.  si',    [{.  Vex  v,  •»-  -mo  i.] 

The  action  of  the  verb  in  various  senses. 

a  1450  Mirk's  Festial  281  pat  is  of  no  wexyng  of  ^e  fend, 
but  ofgrace  of  God.  1530  Palscr.  284/2  Vexyng  or  troub- 
lyng.  conturbatiou.  1611  Cotcr.,  Inquietation,  a  disquiet- 
ing,.. vexing,  molesting,  troubling.  1617  Hikrom  l^ks.  II. 
263  It  is  a  kind  of  vexing  to  him,  that  he  cannot  master  it. 
>66oJf:k.  Tavlob  Ductor  i.  i.  §2  The  first  is  that  which 
Nazianzen  calls,  .accusations  and  vexings  of  a  man  when 
he  is  in  misery. 

Ve-xing, ///.  «.  [f.  Vex  i/.+  ingZ.]  That 
vexes ;  causing  vexation. 

a  1586  SiDNKV  PsatiHs  VI.  vi,  The  while  a  swarm  of  foea 
with  vexing  feates  My  life  besitteth.  1599  Davies  Immort. 
SaKlxxu.vi.  (1714)  79Treml)linK  Fear,  and  vexing  Griefs 
.iniioy.  1654  Whitlo<:k  /flfitoniia  28  Reckoning  Imposs. 
ihles  not  to  concerne  our  Desires  ;  nor  Unavoydables  our 
i 'eares  ;  nor  things  past  our  Remedy,  our  vexmg  sorrow. 
1*84  I.ElGHTON  Comm.  I  Pelcr\.  8-9  Ihe  burden  of  vexing 
carefulness,  tyvj  IJailev  (vol.  II),  I'txatiousmss,  trout)le. 
s.)me,  perplexing,  vexing  Quality.  1761  Kames  JiUiii. 
Crit.  xviii.  (1833)  286  From  this  vexing  dilemma  1  am 
happiljr  relieved.  1815  Scott  ihiy  M.  xlv,  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  this  vexing  job  hasna  taen  awa  your  appetite.  Captain. 
toio  19M  Cent,  Feb.  279  Let  others  seek,  .the  games  and 
pleasures  which  bring  with  them  a  thousand  vexing  cares. 

Hence  Te'xingly  a<y7>. 

1635-5*  CowLEV  Davidth  IV.  81  At  Courts,  and  Seats  of 
Justice  to  complain.  Was  to  be  robb'd  more  vexingly  again, 
•*43  J-  Carvi.  Expos,  yob  I.  868  This  they  did  so  vexingly, 
that  they  are  said  to  wrest  his  words.  1710  Steele  TatUt- 
No.  269  p  5  It  is  the  same  poverty  which  makes  men  speak 
or  write  smuttily,  that  forces  them  to  talk  vexingly. 

Vexor,  obs.  form  of  V'exer. 

t  Vey,  V.  06s.—'  [ad.  OF.  wier:  cf.  Sobvey  v. 
and  Vevob.]     trans.  To  inspect,  examine. 

1511  Act  4  //fn.  I '///,  c.  18  83  Accomptes.  .to  be  taken, 
veyed,  surveyede,  &  comtrolled. 

Vey,  southern  Mli.  var.  Fey  a.;  obs.  f.  Weigh 
V.  Veyage,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Voyage.  Veyoht,  obs. 
Sc.  f.  Weight.  Veye,  obs.  f.  Way  si. ;  obs.  Sc. 
f.  Weiohz/.  Veyle,  obs.  f.  Vail  siA  ;  obs.  Sc  f. 
Well  adv.  VeyllartJ,  obs.  f.  Vieillard.  Veyn, 
ob«.  {.  Vain,  Vein,  Ween.  Veynde,  obs.  .Sc.  f. 
WiHD  V.  Veyno,  southern  ME.  var.  Feign  v.  ; 
obs.  f.  Vain,  Vein. 

t  Vejme.  Ots.  Also  veino.  [a.  OF.  vane,  ad. 
L.  vtma  pardon.]   =  Veny  '. 

f  1400  Ru/e  .St.  Benet  xliv.  31  When  )>ai  say  '  Kirieleison ', 
sal  sho  take  hir  veine  by-fore  J»e  auler  at  te  grece.  c  1450 
in  Aungier  //iit.  .Syon  (1840)  250  Any  brother  that  hathe  be 
seek..schal  first  ryse  and  take  his  veyne  for  hys  defawtes 
and  omissyons  in  tyme  of  hys  sekenes.  Ibid.  328  Than 
..  the  sustres  may  take  ther  veynes,  and  proclanie  Iher 
defautes. 

t  Veyor.    Obs.    Also  5   veyour,  vayowr,   7 

veioiu  (7-8  vejour),  veighor.     [a.  OF.  veiour 

(also  veier,  vaier,  voier,  etc.),  f.  veier  {voter)  :  see 

Vet  ».]    One  appointed  to  view  or  inspect  a  thing. 
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i^'jo  Little  Red Bk.  Bristol  {iqoo)  II.  132  Veyours  sworne 
before  John  Shipward,  Meire,  to  make  vewe  and  put  in 
sight  of  a  grond  and  tenement.  1493  Ibid.  134  The  vew  of 
the  partable  wall,,  .the  namysse  of  the  sayd  vayowres  and 
ther  verdyt.  1607  Coweli,  Interpr.,  Veiottrs^.  .signitieth  in 
our  common  lawe  those,  that  are  sent  by  the  court  to  take 
view  of  any  place  in  question,  for  the  better  descision  of  the 
right.  ai6ss  Sir  H.  Finch  Law  (1636)  305  An  action  of 
deceit . .  must  be  brought  during  the  life  of  the  Sommoners, 
but  not  when  all  the  Sommoners  and  veighors  be  dead. 
Ibid.  344  To  take  the  land  into  the  Kings  hands  by  the  view 
of  lawfull  men,  called  thereupon  Veyors. 

Veyr,  southern  ME.  var.  Faib«.  ;  obs.  f.  Vair; 
var.  Verb,  spring  ;   obs.  Sc.  f.  War  sb,.  Weak  v, 

fVeyra.  .5*^,  Obs.  [?Cf.  Vera.]  (See  quot.) 

1549  Covipl.  Scotl.  vi,  40  Than  the  marynalis  began  to 
vcynd  the  cabil,  vitht  mony  loud  cry. ..And  as  it  aperit  to 
ine,  thai  cryit  thir  vordis  aseftir  foUouis,  veyra  veyra,  veyra 
veyra,  gentil  gallandis  [etc.]. 

Veyre,  obs.  southern  var.  Fire  ;  obs.  f.  Vair. 
Veyton,  var.  Veton  Obs.  V&s^e,  southern  ME, 
var.  Key  a.    Ve^er,  southern  ME.  var.  Fair  a. 

Vezar,  obs.  f.  Visor.  Veze,  obs.  var.  Feeze 
sb,  and  v,^ ;  var.  Vease  Obs,    Vezir,  var.  Vizier. 

fVezon.  Obs,"^  (Meaning  obscure.) 

1706  E.  Ward  Nud.  Rediv.  (1707)  H.  iv.  4  Look,  look, 
Joan,  how  the  Vezons  fight.  Who'd  think  they  were  so  full 
of  Spite? 

Vh-,  obs.  Sc.  variant  of  Wh-, 

V1-,  prej\  reduced  form  of  vis-  Vice-,     (See  Vi- 

CURATE,     -POLITIC,  -PRESIDENT,  -QUEEN.) 

II  Via  (vai'a),  sb,     [L.  %na  a  road  or  way.] 
Several  sen.ses  of  the  word  (by  itself  or  with  Latin  adjs,), 
which  are  recorded  in  earlier  and  copied  in  later  Dictionaries, 
appear  to  have  had  no  real  currency  in  English, 

1.  Via  LacteUy  the  Milky  Way. 

1615  [see  MiLKV  Way  i].  a  i6«  Sibbes  Breathing  after 
God  (1639)  144  As  we  say  of  the  via  lactea,ot  Milky  way  in 
the  heavens,.,  it  is  nothing  but  a  deale  of  light  from  a  com- 
pany of  little  starres,  that  makes  a  glorious  lustre.  1704  J. 
Harris  Lex.  Techn,  I,  Milky^way  or  Via  Lactea,  the 
Galaxy,  is  a  broad  white  Path  or  Track,  encompassing  the 
whole  Heavens.  1786  M.  Cutler  in  /.//Q-,  etc.  (1888)  II. 
238  In  the  via  lactea  he  found  the  whitish  appearance  com- 
pletely resolved  into  a  glorious  multitude  of  stars  of  all 
pa>sible  sizes.  1797  Kncyci.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIII.  267  He 
found  that  the  via  lactea  and  «^^/ar  consisted  of  a  collec- 
tion of  fixed  stars.  i8oa  O.  Gregory  Treat,  Astron.^i 
The  Via  Lactea,  Galaxy,  or  Milky  Way,  may  also  be 
reckoned  under  the  head  of  constellations.  1840  T,  Dick 
Sidereal  Heavens  185  'l*his  mighty  zone  ..  is  sometimes 
termed. .the  Via  Lactea,  hyxl  more  frequently.. the  Milky 
Way,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  whiteness  of  milk. 

trans/.  ai66i  Fuller  Worthies,  London  11.  (1662)  208 
Sir  Thomas  More  was.. born  in  Milkstreet,  London  (the 
brightest  Star  that  ever  shined  in  that  Via  lactea), 

2.  A  way  or  road  ;  a  highway.     Alsoy?^, 

^  1787  J.  Williams  (A.  Fasquin)  CA//rf'r.  Thespis  11,(1792)  157 
'Tis  but  few  little  years  since  the  charms  of  bis  voice  Made 
..thousands  lejoice;. .  And  by  walking  approv'd  thro  the 
Thesj)ian  x>ia,  Tho'  a  slave  to  the  tril>es,  prov'd  the  Drama's 
Messiah.  ^  1909  W.  J.  Don  in  A.  Reid  Regality  0/ Kirrie- 
muir xxiii,  301  It  was  no  mere  track,  but  a  substantial  via^ 
20  feet  wide. 

3.  Via  media,  a  middle  way ;  an  intermediate 
course  or  state.  Hence  via-medialism  (see  quot. 
1881). 

1845  Ford  Hattdhk.  Spain  i.  168  The  whole  nation.. is 
divided  into  two  classes — .  .bigoted  Romanists  or  Infidels; 
there  is  no  via  media.  1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  Introd.  1. 
5  They  were  kept  safely  in  the  via  media  of  indifierence. 
1881  Church  Times  X.IX.  128  Via-medialism,  then, signifies 
a  -•ichemc  whereof  one  party  is  asked  to  believe  a  little  more, 
and  the  other  a  little  less,  than  what  they  conceive  to  be 
true.  1886  Mrs.  Lynn  Iaston Pastou Careiv xxxW^ThtTc 
was  no  via  media,  seeing  that  money  was  not  to  be  found. 

II  Via  (vai  a),  in/,  Obs,  exc.  arcA.  Also  6  fla. 
[It.  via  (special  use  of  via  way:  see  prec.)  *an 
aduerbe  of  encouraging,  much  vsed  by  riders  to 
their  horses,  and  by  commanders  *  (Florio,  1598).] 

1.  As  an  exclamation  encouraging,  inciting,  or 
preparatory  to  movement  or  action,  =  Onward, 
come  on,  come  along,  etc. 

1596  Fdward III,  II.  ii.  12  Then  via  for  the  spatious  bounds 
of  Fraunce.  1596  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  n.  1. 182  Why  Via,  to 
Ix>ndon  will  we  march.  i6os  Middleton  Blurt,  Master 
Constabie  11.  B  iv  b.  Via  for  fate.  Fortune,  loe  this  is  all,  At 
griefes  rebound  lie  mount,  although  I  fall.  1619  Fletcher 
Mons.  Thomas  11.  ii,  Tho,  Away  then,  find  this  Fidler,  and 
do  not  miss  me  By  nine  a  Clock.  La[uncelot].  Via.  i6a3 
Markham  Cheap  ^  Good  Hutb.  i.  ii.  (ed.  3)  15  First  the 
voice,  which  .soundinjj  sharply  and  cheerefull^y, . .  crying,  /  'ta, 
hoiv,  hey,  and  such  like,  adde  a  spirit  and  liuelinesse  to  the 
horse.  i8ao  Scorr  Monast.  xxi,  He  exclaimed,  *  Thy  death- 
hour  has  struck  -betake  thee  to  thy  sword— Via  ! ' 

2.  As  an  exhortation  or  command  to  depart, 
"  Away,  be  off,  begone, 

1S96S11AK.S.  Merch.  V,  11,  it.  gThe.. fiend  bidsmepacke, 
fia  saies  the  fiend,  away  saies  the  fiend,  1611  Chapman  May 
Day  IV.  _i.  56  Your  reward  now  shall  be  that  I  will  not  cut 
your  strings  nor  breake  your  fidles,  via,  away,  1616  II. 
JoNsoN  Dez'il  an  Ass  n.  i,  Via  Pecunia  I  when  she's  runne 
and  gone.  And  fled  and  dead  ;  then  will  1  fetch  her,  againe. 
1818  Scott  Rob  Roy\\\,  Horsewhip  the  rascal  to  purpose— 
via— fly  away,  and  about  it. 

b.  Used  to  check  argument  or  reply,  or  to  dis- 
miss a  subject. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  11.  U.  159  Ah  ha,  Mistresse  Ford 
and  Mistresse  Pace,  haue  I  encompass'd  you?  goe  to,  via. 
1821  Scott  KeniTw.  vii,  And  what  was  Ralph  Sadler  but 
the  clerk  of  Cromwell, . .  via  t  I  know  my  steerage  as  well  as 
they.     Ibid,  xxix.  Why,  via,  let  that  pass  too. 


VIAL. 

11  Via  (vai-a),  prep.  Also  via.  [L.  via,  abl.  sing, 
of  via  way.  Via  sb."]  By  way  of;  by  the  route 
which  passes  through  or  over  (a  specified  place). 

1779  J.  Lovell  Let.  to  Adams  13  June,  A.'s  Wks.  1854 
IX.  483  This  night  is  the  fourteenth  since  we  first  had  the 
news  of  his  victory,  via  New  Providence.  1813  Sir  R. 
WiusoN  Priv.  Diary  (1862)  II.  139, 1  would  sweep  through 
Berlin,  revictual  the  fortresses,  and  return  via  Magdeburg. 
1833  T.  Hook  Parson's  Dau.  111.  x,  Lord  Wey  bridge.,  is  on 
his  way  to  London  via  Paris.  1881  De  Wiudt  Fguator  127, 
I  arranged  to  proceed  through  Spain  and  zii'i  Paris,  home. 

Viability!  (v3i,abi-lUi).  [ad.  F.  viabilile 
(181 2),  or  f.  Viable  a,"^ :  see  -ity.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  viable  ;  capacity  for  living;  the 
ability  to  live  under  certain  conditions. 

In  common  use  from  c  i860. 

1843  liouviER  Laiv  Diet.  U.S.,  Viability,  med.  jur.,  an 
aptitude  to  live  after  birth  ;  extra  uterine  fife.  1853  Simp- 
son Obstei.  Path.  ^  Pract.  21,  I  have  repeatedly  been 
astonished  at  the  viability  of  the  infant  after  traction  had 
been  applied  to  it.  1870  Maudsley  Body  ^  Mind  ^^  The 
general  and  ultimate  result  of  breeding  in  and  in  is  to  pro* 
duce  barrenness  and  sterility,  children  of  a  low  degree  of 
viability  and  of  imperfect  mental  and  physical  development. 
1883  Cent.  Mag,  Sept.  727/1  An  animal  or  plant  which  is 
only  partly  adapted  to  its  conditions  of  existence  is  ugly  in 
exact  proportion  to  its  lack  of  viability. 

trans/.  1893  C.  B.  Upton  Bases  Relig.  Belie/in  It  means 
spiritual  viability  or  immortality. 

Viabi-lity-.  [ad.  F.  viabiHtS  (1878),  or  f. 
Viable  «.-]     The  condition  of  being  traversable. 

i88a  W.  Co^-^Guide  Mod.  F.n^.  Hist.  II.  470  The  quality 
which  convicts  gave  it  [Tasmania],  can  be  expressed  by  one 
word  *  viability ' :  they  made  some  roads. 

Viable  (voiab'l),  a.l  [a.  F.  viable  (1539),  f. 
vie  life  :  see  -able.]  Capable  of  living;  able  to 
maintain  a  separate  existence. 

a.  Of  children  at  (normal  or  premature)  birth. 
1828-32  Webster,  Viable,  capable  of  living,  as  a  new- 

born  infant  or  premature  child.  1859  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat. 
V.  200/1  The  delivery  of  a  fa.'tus  of  viable  or  full-grown 
size.  1881  Trans.  Obstet.  Soc.  Lond.  XXII.  276  Such 
narrowing  or  deformity  of  the  female  pelvis,  .as  will  abso- 
lutely preclude  the  birth  of  a  viable  child, 

b.  In  other  physical  applications. 

1885  GooDALE /*//>'.r/W.  />V/.  (1892)  446  Polyembryony  [is] 
the  production  of  two  or  more  viable  embryos  in  a  seed. 
c  1890  Stevenson  InSouth  Seas  \,  iv.  (1900)  26  To  judge  by 
the  eye,  there  is  no  race  more  viable ;  and  yet  death  reaps 
them  with  both  hands. 

e.  fig.  Of  immaterial  things  or  concepts. 

1848  Tait's  Mag.  XV.  702  The  rest  are  waiting  for  the 
proper  medium,  the  viable  medium,  the  medium  of  harmony. 
1883  G.  P.  Lathrop  Hawthorne' s  H'ks.  XI.  435  What  we 
have  here_  is  a  romance  in  embryo ;  one,  moreover,  that 
never  attained  to  a  viable  stature  and  constitution. 

Vi'able*  a,'^    [f.  L,  via  way  :  cf.  Viability  2,] 

Traversable. 

1856  Sat.  Rez:  II.  151/2  If  the  building,  .has  the  advan. 
tage  of  standing  at  the  end  of  a  vista,  it  is  but  mocking  the 
needs  of  the  many  not  to  make  the  vista  viable. 

t  Viadant.  Obs.  rare.  [Irreg.  ad.  Sp.,  Pg.,  It. 
viandante,  f,  via  way  +  andar{e  to  go.]  A  way- 
farer, traveller. 

163a  Lithgow  Trav.  ill.  129  They  are  but  poorely  cled, 
yet  wonderfull  kinde  to  all  Viadants.  Ibid,  viii.  353  The 
voluntary  exposement  of  many  vnnecessary  Viadants. 

Viadge,  obs.  form  of  Voyage  sb. 

Viador,  variant  of  Veedor. 

Viaduct  (vai-adi^kt).  [f.  h.  via  way,  after 
Aqueduct.  So  F.  viaduc.'\  An  elevated  structure, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  arches  or  spans,  by  means 
of  which  a  railway  or  road  is  carried  over  a  valley, 
road,  river,  or  marshy  low-lying  ground. 

1816  Repton  Fragm.  Landscape  Card.  161,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  suggest  a  hint  for  such  a  structure  as  may  support 
the  road . . ,  rather  calling  it  a  Via-duct  than  a  Briclge.  1837 
Civil  Rfig-  «5-  Arch.  JrnL  I.  57  Great  Viaduct  now  erecting 
over  the  River  Wear,  near  Sunderland.  This  viaduct  con- 
sists of  four  large  and  six  small  arches.  1869  Times  15  Oct. 
7/5  New  bridges  and  viaducts  and  new  streets  can  do  much 
in  enabling  Londoners  to  pass  more  quickly  to  their  places 
of  business.  1869  Fkeeman  Norm.  Cong.  (1875)  III.  xii. 
340  The  modern  viaduct,  a  work  worthy  01  old  Roman  days. 

attrib.  1831  T,  Grahame  Lett.  N.  IVood  22  The  Sankey 
viaduct  bridge.. consists  of  nine  arches  of  fifty  feet  span. 
1897  Daily  News  ir  Feb.  6/4  The  viaduct  ganger,  who 
would  be  responsible  for  the  erection  of  timbers. 

Viage,  obs.  var.  Voyage  sb. 

Viaggiatory,  rt.  nonce-wd.  [{.It.viaggiareio 
travel.]     Given  to  travelling  about. 

1847  Medwin  Li/e  Shelley  1 1. 54  The  viaggiatory  English 
old  maids,  who  scorn  the  continent. 

Vial  (vai'al),  sb.  Forms :  a.  4-6  vyol(e,  4-8 
viol(e,  4,  6-7  violl(e,  5-6  vyoU(e.  h.  5-7 
vyal(l,  6  voyalle,  vialle,  6-7  viall,  7-  viaL 
\\^x.fyole,fiol,fiall,  etc.,  Phial  sh.  See  the  note 
on  the  letter  V,]  A  vessel  of  a  small  or  moderate 
size  used  for  holding  liquids;  in  later  use  spec,  a 
small  glass  bottle,  a  phial, 

o.  13..  E.  B.  Allit.  P.  B.  1280  Dere  disches  of  golde  & 
dubleres  fayre,  pe  vyoles  &  l>e  vesselment  of  vertuous 
stones,  c  1386  Chaucer  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  «S-  '/'.  240  Sondry 
vessels  maad  of  erlhe  and  glas,..Violes,  crosletz,  and  sub- 
lymatories,  Cucurbites  and  alembikes,  C1400  Lan/ranc's 
Cirurg,  185  Sette  J»e  viol  vpon  soft  colis  &  lete  hem  boile. 
1412-SO  LvDC.  Chron.  Troy  1.  3052  After  J>at,  for  his  chefe 
socour,  Sche  toke  to  hym  a  viol  with  licour.  1470-85 
Malory  A  rthur  v.  x.  178  Pryamus  toke  fro  his  page  a  vyolle 
ful  of  the  four  waters  that  came  oute  of  paradys.     1530 
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pALSCR.  385/1  Vyole,  a  glasse,  fiotUy  uioU.  cx^sfi  ^^• 
IxoYD  Trtas.  Htalth  E  vj,  Mengic  them  togither  and  put 
them  in  a  v>*ol  of  glasse,  and  slop  the  mouth  thereof  close. 
1609  Dekker  Rm}€ns  Aim.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  a^8  The 
lewe..spyed  the  Violl  that  the  poore  man  held  in  his  hand 
vnder  his  cloak.  1660  Bovlb  AVw  E.x^.  Php.  Meek.  vi. 
53  The  Air  in  the  little  Viol  began  to  dilate  it  self.  1705 
Addison  Italy  2^2, 1  plac'd  a  thin  Viol,  well  stopp'd  up  with 
Wax,  within  the  Smoak  of  the  Vapour. 

p.  a  1450  Mirk's  Festial  146  He  toke  vyals  of  cristall  and 
of  lambur  and  of  glas,  and  put  J>>'s  blod  >*n  horn,  1530 
Palsgr.  284/2  Vyall,  a  glasse,  ^t^//^.  1576  in  Feuillerat 
Rfvih  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  275  Two  glasse  voyalles  for  the  Lord 
Howardes  ser\'auntes.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's 
l'<fy.  III.  ix.  84  b,  A  cruese  or  viall  ful  of  sweeteand  smelling 
water.  x6io  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  433  Glass  vials 
also  and  sundry  small  earthen  vessels.  1683  W.  Hedgks 
Diary  (HakL  Soc.)  I.  86, 1  gave  him  a  small  Vyall  of  Balme 
of  Gilcad.  1747  Wesley  Frim.  Physick  (1763)  67  Put  a 
spoonful  of  this  Water  in  a  Vial.  1756  Nugent  Gr.  Tour, 
France  IV.  298  The  holy  vial,  containing  the  oil  used  at  the 
coronation  of  their  kings.  xSxo  Shelley  IV^itch  Atlas 
xvii,  Liquors  clear  and  sweet.. She  in  her  crystal  vials  did 
closely  keep.  184a  A.  Combe  PhysioL  Digestion  (ed.  4)  114 
[He]  placed  the  vial  in  a  basin  of  water  on  a  sand-bath. 
1871  K.  H.  HuTTON  Ess.  I.  296  France  would  not  be  what 
she  is  if  men  had  not  believed  for  a  thousand  years  in  the 
holy  vial  of  Rheims. 

aitrib.  zxAConib.  1647  Hf.xham  i,  A  viall-maker,  ten.. 
Fioim-maker.  1825  T.  Hook  Sayings  Ser.  11.  Man  of  Many 
Friends  I.  321  There  were  two  little  viaUbottles  and  a  box 
of  corn>plaster  in  the  drawer  of  the  basin-stand.  x88o  Mrs. 
Camkron  Three  Flower-Pots  25  He  saw  upon  the  table 
a  large  vial  bottle  with  something  very  black  in  it. 
b.  In  allegorical  or  purely  figurative  use. 

Freq.  in  allusion  to  Rev.  xv.  7,  etc.  (see  first  quots.). 

X38a  WvcLiF  Rev.  xv.  7  Seuen  golden  violes,  ful  of  the 
wraththe  of  God.  Ibid.  xvi.  i  Go  ^e,  and  schede  je  out  the 
seuen  violes  of  Goddis  wrath  in  to  erthe.  c  xaso  Lvdc:. 
Ballad  Commend.  Our  Lady  113  O  glorious  viole,  O  vitre 
inviolate  !  1603  Drayton  Bar.  Wars  \\.  vi,  And  with  a  vial 
fild  with  baneful  wrath,..  Which  in  her  blacke  hand  readily 
she  hath,  And  drops  the  poison  vpon  euery  wight  x6ix 
Shaks.  Wint,  T.  v.  iii.  122  You  Gods  looke  downe.  And 
from  your  sacred  Viols  poure  your  gn^'aces  Vpon  my  daugh- 
ters head.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.  s.v.,  Vials  of  wrath,  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocalipse,  signifie  Gods  readiness  to  be  fully 
revenged  on  sinners,  c  1680  Beveridge  Sertn.  (1729)  U.  5 
To  behold  the  almighty  Creator,  .pouring  out  the  utmost 
viob  of  his  wrath,  .upon  them.  1718  Prior  Solo7non  111.  386 
The  frighted  Angels.. o'er  the  Earth  from  wrathful  Viols 
pour'd  Tempests  and  Storm.  1780  Burke  CEcon,  Reform 
Wks.  1842  L  339  You  have  tuns  of  ancient  pomp  in  a  via)  of 
modern  luxury.  x8ao  Byron  Mar.  Fal.  iv.  ii.  134  Now  the 
destroying  angel  hovers  o'er  Venice,  and  pauses  ere  he  pours 
the  vial.  1853  Kingsi.ev  HyPatia  xvii,  Everywhere  sen- 
suality, division,  hatred,  treachery,  cruelty,  uncertainty, 
terror;  the  vials  of  God's  wrath  poured  out.  1880  W.  G. 
Blaikie  Livingstone  vii.  135  For  one  so  patient  and  good, 
he  had  a  very  large  vial  of  indignation,  and  on  occasion 
poured  it  out  right  heartily  over  all  injustice. 

Hence  Vl'alv,  trans, ^  to  put  into  a  vial;  alsoyf^. 
Vi*aUed  a.,  kept  or  stored  in  a  vial.  Ti*alfta,  as 
much  as  can  be  contained  in  a  vial. 

1634  Milton  Com%ts  847  Helping  all  urchin  blasts,  and  ill 
luck  signes.. Which  she  with  pretious  viold  liquors  heals. 
1805  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  46  The  distilled  perfume 
of  the  bookmaker's  style.. is  here  not  sprinkled  over  every 
page,  and  Walled  in  every  sentence.  x88<S  Ruskin /'rar/rr/Va 
xiL  404,  I  bad,  in  my  little  clay  pitcher,  vialfuls,  as  it  were, 
of  Wordsworth's  reverence  [etc]. 

Vi'al,  a.  rarg~^.  [f.  L.  via  way,  or  ad.  L.  vidlis.'] 
Serving  for  a  way  or  road, 

1813  J.  Forsyth  Rem.  Excurs.  Ital^  353  The  arch  of 
Augustus,  being  a  vial  one,  was  necessarily  much  wider  than 
the  triumphal  arches,  which  succeeded. 

Vialil,  Vialle,  obs.  forms  of  Viol  $b, 

Viallin,  obs.  form  of  Violin. 

Via*moter.  rare,  [f.  L.  via  way -i- -meter.] 
A  device  for  recording  the  number  of  miles  tra- 
versed by  a  wheeled  vehicle  ;  a  hodometer  or 
cyclometer. 

1831-3  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VI U.  311/1  rnarg..  Count- 
ing Machines  for  road  carriages,  or  viameter.  x8c^  Mrs. 
Sinnett  tr.  B.  Mollhausen^s  Diary  I.  vL  75  The  viameter 
gave  an  accurate  measurement  of  the  number  of  miles 
passed,  by  counting  the  revolutions  of  the  waggon  wheel, 
i860  Worcester.     [Hence  in  later  Diets.] 

t  Vianoe.  Obs.—"^  [Alteration  of  viandes  (see 
next)  after  forms  in  -ance :  cf.  Gabdeviance.] 
Food,  sustenance. 

a  x^po-<fi  Alexander  4121  He. .at  J»am  enquires,  Quat 
was  paire  vlaunce  in  J>a  vales.   '  ser,  venyson,'  )»ai  said. 

Viand ^  (vaiand).  Forms:  4-5  vyaunde,  5 
Tiaunde  ;  4,  6  vyand(e,  5-8  viande,  6-  viand 
(7  viond).  [a.  AF.  viaunde^  viande,  OF.  viande 
(=  Sp.  and  Pg.  vianda^  It.  Tz/t/aw^a) :— pop.L. 
*vtvanda^  for  vtvenda^  neut.  pi.  gerundive  of  L. 
vivire  to  live.] 

1.//.  Articles  of  food  ;  provisions,  victuals. 

C1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xxiii.  253  Flesche  and  dyverse 
vyaundes.  a  x^  Hall  CArwj.,  Hen.  VIIl,  Sob,  Then 
spices,  fniites,  lelies,  and  banket  viandes  wer  brought. 
1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau'sFr.  Ckirurg.  48  b/2  His  viande^?, 
or  meate  and  drincke,  must  only  be  Diureticke.  1615  H. 
Crooke  Body  of  Man  629  Whilst  wee  chew  our  meate  the 
Tongue  rowleth  it  selfe  on  euerie  side  of  the  mouth  and 
applyeth  it  sclfe  to  the  Viands  to  take  a  say  or  Taste  of  them. 
X646  J.  Hall  Horae  Vac.  92  A  good  and  strong  stomack  will 
convert  course  viands  Into  good  nourishment.  1691  Rav 
Creation  1.  (1692)  126  Neither  of  which  Viands  (honey  and 
bee-bread]  is  any  where  to  be  found  amass'd  by  Nature.  1735 
SoMERviLLE  Ckase  I.  154  Soon  as  the  growling  Pack,  with 
eager  Joy,  Have  lapp'd  their  smoking  Viands.    1805  Med. 


fml.  XIV.  555  The  means  of  inducing  the  invalid  or  con- 
valescent  to  derive  every  benefit  that  arises  from  delicacy 
and  variety  of  viands.  1854  Milman  Lat.  Chr,  iv.  v.  (1864) 
II.  290  He  dashed  the  wine  on  the  earth  and  scatter^ 
about  the  other  viands.  x886  C.  Bigg  Chr.  Platonists  of 
Alexandria  m.  104  Viands  of  every  kind.. were  provided 
by  the  liberality  of  the  wealthier  brethren. 

fg.  x8a6  Lamb  Elia  11,  Sanity  of  Trtte  Genius,  Lane's 
novels, . .  those  scanty  intellectual  viands  of  the  whole  female 
reading  public. 

trans/.    1870   Emerson  Soc.  \    Solit.,  Farming  Wks. 
(Bohn)  III.  61  He  will  pamper  his  peaches  and  grapes  on 
the  viands  they  like  best. 
tb.  Applied  to  a  viaticum.   Obs.~^ 

Compare  sense  2  b,  quot.  1555. 

1607  HiERON  Bapt.  Eunuch  (1613)  7  To  passe  ouer  the 
Sacrament  of  the  supper,  to  some  old  people.. who  must 
lake  it  (as  was  said  in  the  daies  of  superstition)  for  their 
viands,  being  neerer  (in  opinion  and  possibility)  to  their 
last  passage. 

2.  sing.  a.  colled.  Food,  sustenance. 

c  J4SO  LovELiCH  Grail  xvi.  563  Othir  viaunde  hadde  he 
non  verament,  But  everiday  swich  as  God  him  sente. 
a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  17  His  dayly 
dyet  was  not  muche  in  sotyle  and  delicate  vyaunde.  c  1515 
Interl.  Four£lem.  465, 1 . .  oft  refresshe  nature  agayne  With 
delycate  vyand.  01548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  /T'',  7  b,  The 
same  treasure  [he]  spent  in  folic,  not  paiyng  pore  men  for 
their  vitail  and  viande.  Ibid,,  Ediv,  IV,  233  Euery  table 
was  abundantly  furnished  with  all  sortes  of  delicate  viand. 
1607  Shaks.  Cor.  \.  i.  103  The  Belly..!'  th'  midd'st  a  th' 
body,  idle  and  vnactiue.  Still  cubbordlng  the  Viand.  1643 
Prvnne  Sirv.  Pmver  Pari.  1.  (ed.  2)  05  All  things  necessary 
both  for  viande  and  apparell.  1847  Tennyson  Princ.  iv.  17 
Before  us  glow'd  Fruit,  blossom,  viand,  amber  wine,  and 
gold.  186a  Calverlev  Verses  4-  Transl.  (ed.  2)  46  Say 
I  grow  hourly  thinner,.  .Tho'  I  do  try  and  absorb  some 
viand  Each  day. 

b.  With  a,   etc.    An  article  or  kind  of  food. 
(Cf.  I.) 

1527  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett,  Ser.  iii.  II.  128  Two  small  bar- 
rylls  of  a  viande  vsyd  among  the  lordes  here.  1555  W. 
Watreman  Fardle  Facions  11.  xii.  287  That  euery  christian 
manne,  when  he  stode  in  any  daungier  of  death,,  .should 
receiue  it  [the  Sacrament]  as  a  waifaring  viande.  1658  R. 
White  tr.  Digby's  Po^vd.  Symp.  36  By  this  thin  viand 
[the  air],  they  came  in  lesse  than  a  year  to  a  foot  long.  1704 
W,  King  Mully  0/  Mountoun  20  Thy  While-wine,  Sugar, 
Milk,  together  club,  To  make  that  gentle  viand  .Syllabub. 
1829  Lytton  Disowned  7  Not  a  viand  they  had  fed  on  but 
had  its  appropriate  legend.  1849  W.  X-rsx^g  Astoria  320 
Having  made  a  '  famous  repast ',  where  this  viand  happened 
to  be  unusually  plenty.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  i.  iv.  After 
some  discussion,  .a  decision  was  pronounced  in  favour  of 
veal-cutlel. .  .R.  W.  himself  went  out  to  purchase  the  viand. 
f  c.  Viand  rial,  as  the  name  of  a  dish,  spec,  one 
composed  of  paste,  eggs,  sugar,  wine,  etc.,  and 
ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  foil. 

^1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xviii.  193  Of  theise  Snayles.  .men 
maken  Vyaunde  Rialle,  for  the  Kyng  and  for  other  grete 
Lordes.  24..  Anc.  Cookery  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  455 
Viande  Riall  for  xl.  Mess.  [Recipe  follows.]  c  1500  in 
Babees  Bk.  (1868)  376  Veneson  in  broth,  viaunde  Ryalle, 
veneson  rosted. 

t  Viand  ^.  Obs-^  [si^.'Dxx.vijand :  see  Fiend.] 
An  enemy. 

1616  J.  Lane  Contn.  Sgr.'s  T.  vii.  87  Arme,  arme,  the 
viand  comes ! 

t  Vi'ander  ^.  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  4  vyaundour, 
viandoure,  5  Sc.  vyanddour,  wyandoure. 
&,  5  vyander  (?),  6  vyandre,  6-7  viander. 
[a.  AF,  via{u)ndourf  viandere,  OF.  viandiere^ 
viandiery  f.  viande  Viand  1.] 

1.  One  who  provides  viands  or  good  cheer  for 
his  household  or  guests  ;  a  (liberal)  host  or  enter- 
tainer.    Usually  with  adjs.,  esp.  good. 

C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  JVace  (Rolls)  4076  Knyght  was 
he  fol  god  in  stour,  &  lyberal  man,  &  vj'aundour  [v.r. 
&  metegift  man  viandoure).  14..  Forme  of  Cury  in 
Warner  Antiq.  Culin.  (1791)  i  Kyng  Richard  the  Secunde 
kyng  of  Inglond, .  .the  which  was  accounted  the  best  and 
ryallest  vyand[er]  of  alle  cristen  kynges.  c  1415  Wyntoun 
Cron.  IX.  X.  1130  This  Kyng  wes  wys  and  debonare;  Gud 
vyanddour,  and  fed  hym  fare.  1519  Horman  Vulg.  152  b, 
Placis  to  kepe  all  maner  of  fouUe  be  requyred  in  a  good 
vianders  house  [L.  in  domo  dapsili].  1534  Whitinton 
Tullyes  Offices  n.  (1540)  loi  One  called  Cimo  in  Athenes 
was  also  a  lyberall  vyandre  to  his  frendes.  1577  Stanvhurst 
Descr.  Irel.  iv.  i8/j  in  Holinshed,  Wherein  she  fareth  lyke 
one,  that,  to  purchase  y»  name  of  a  sumptuous  francklene 
or  a  good  viander,  woulde  bidde  diuers  guesles  to  a  costly 
and  daintie  dinner  [etc.]. 

2.  One  who  provides  himself  with  good  cheer ; 
one  who  is  fond  of  good  living. 

1539  Cranmer  Let.  in  Misc.  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  396 
How.  .prebendaries  have.. spent.. their  substance  in  super- 
fluous belly  cheer. .  .Commonly  a  prebendary  is  neither  a 
learner,  nor  teacher,  but  a  good  viander.  1780  Pecge  Pref. 
to  Forme  of  Cury  p.  v,  It  is  certain  that  Hardicnut  stands 
on  record  as  an  egregious  glutton,  but  he  is  not  particularly 
famous  for  being  a  curious  Viander. 

3.  A  supplier  or  seller  of  provisions. 

1598  Barret  Theor.  Warresv.  ii.  151  These  vianders,  and 
marchants,  doth  the  Lord  Marshall  assure  and  guard.  x6sa 
F.  Markham  Bh.  War  in.  iv.  94  The  Armie  shall  euerhaue 
great  resort  of  Victuallers,  Vianders,  Sutlersand  all  occupa- 
tions  to  relieve  euery  want. 

4.  (See  quot.) 

1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2),  Neivport,  Corft7v[all], .  .has 
sent  members  to  parliament  ever  since  the  6th  of  Edward 
VI,  who  are  returned  by  two  officers,  called  vianders. 

t  Vi'ander  ^.  Obs.  Also  6  viandre,  7  -dour, 
[ad.  OF.  viandier,  f.  as  prec]  Viands,  victuals, 
food. 


a  x^  Hall  Chron.,  Hen,  VI,  142  b,  The  Englishemen. . 
prohibited  the  Gascoynes  to  minister  to  his  arnre,  viandre 
and  sustenaunce.  Ibid.  148  b.  The  sumptuous  feast,  the 
delicate  viander.  1567  Mai-lkt  Gr.  Forest  105  Shcgoeth 
another  way  to  the  Viander  and  viitailes,  and  there  eateth 
hirfyll.  i6»5  J.  Robinson  Ess.  xxxi.  (1851)  I.  134  Though 
it  seem  unreasonable  that  the  less  way  men  have  to  go,  they 
should  be  careful  for  the  more  viandour  and  provision  for 
their  journey. 

tViandry.  Obs.  In  6  viandrye,  -rie, 
viaundrio,     [f.  Viand  l  +  -rt.]    ~  prec. 

154a  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  55  They  had  bounteous 
stewardes  and  proctours  for  all  their  neces.sarie  store  of 
foode  and  viandrie.  1543  Grafton  Contn.  Hardyng  574 
When  they  had  as  well  sufTiciente  viandrj-e  as  all  other 
thynges  ready,  they  tooke  theyr  iourney  to  Welles.  1548 
Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  ix.  96  The  Apostles  had 
provision  of  viaundrie. 

t  Vi'ary,  a,  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  viHri-its,  f.  via 
way.]     Relating  to,  occurring  on,  a  road  or  way. 

1628  Feltham  Resolves  11.  xcvi.  282  So  in  Beasts,  in  Birds, 
in  Dreames,  and  all  viary  Omens,  they  are  onely  the  guess- 
iue  interpretations  of  dim-ey'd  Man  :  full  of  doubt,  full  of 
deceit.     1656  Blount  Glossogr. 

Viate-Cture.  rare-^.  [Irreg.  f.  L.  via  way,  after 
architecture^     (See  quot.) 

184a  R.  Park  Pantology  (1847)  447  We  propose  the  term 
Viatecture,  as  nearly  synonymous  with  Civil  Engineering, 
to  include  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  railroads, 
and  canals,  and  waterworks;  and  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors.     [Hence  in  Worcester  (1846),  etc.] 

+  Via'tic,  J^.  C^J.  In7viaticke.   —Viaticum. 

1641  Impeachm.  Father  Phillips  x.  A  iij  b.  After  a  Viaticke, 
hee  was  dispatched  againe  for  England,  with  some  few 
smalt  Gifts. 

t  Via*tic,  a.  Obs."^  [ad.  L.  vidtic-us  (rare),  f. 
via  way.]     (See  quot.) 

1656  Blovnt  Glossogr.,  Viatick,  pertaining  to  a  Journey, 
or  travelling  by  the  way.  [Hence  in  Phillips,  Bailey,  and 
later  Diets.] 

Viatical  (vaiise-tikal),  a.  and  sb.  rare.  [f.  L. 
vidtic-us  or  -nm  :  see  prec.  and  Viaticlm.]  a.  adj. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  way  or  road  ;  relating  to  a 
journey,     b.  sb.pl.  Articles  for  use  on  a  journey. 

1855  Landor  /mag.  Conv.  Wks.  1876  U.  450  His  back 
would  have  been  bent.,  under  the  weight  of  armour  and 
viaticals  which  Titus  [Livius]  carried  with  him  easily  and 
far.^  1863  J.  G.  Baker  N.  Yorks.  Stud.  Bot.,ctc.  188  Such 
stations  as  are  denominated  by  the  terms  paludal,  viatical, 
agrestal,  sylvestral,  and  septal  exist  no  longer. 

Via*tioated,  a.  rare-'*,  [f.  L.  vidticdt-us 
(Plautus),  f.  vidtic-um  :  see  next.]     (See  quot.) 

1727  Bailey  (vol.  II),  Viaticated,  furnished  with  Things 
necessary  for  a  Journey. 

I!  Viaticnm  (vaiiKtik^im).  PI.  viatica.  [L. 
viaticum  travelling-money,  provision  for  a  journey, 
neut.  sing,  of  vidticus  (rare),  f,  via  way.  Hence 
Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  viatico,  F.  viatique^ 

1.  EccL  The  Eucharist,  as  administered  to  or 
received  by  one  who  is  dying  or  in  danger  of  death. 

156a  in  Cooper  Ans'u:  Priv.  i1/rtxj^  (Parker  Soc.)  11  Divers 
Christians . .  would . .  be  always  sure  to  have  their  viaticum, 
as  it  is  termed  in  the  old  canons,  that  is  to  say,  their 
voyage-provision.^  1565  T.  Stapleton  Fortr.  Faith  126 
Whiche  the  auncient  fathers  called  Viaticum,  the  viage 
provision  of  Christen  men  departing  oute  off  this  world. 
c  i6io  Women  Saints  78  After  that  she  had  receiued  her 
holie  /7a//t:Kw  or  voiage  foode..  she  departed  this  life. 
^66J  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Piibl.  III.  63  Wee  durst  not  giue 
him  the  holy  viaticum,  he  being  so  farre  spent.  1685 
Evelyn  Mrs.  Godolphin  151  As  if  presageing  what  was  att 
hand,  she.. furnish 'd  herselfe  with  ihe  heavenly  Viaticum. 
1744  in  J.  O.  Payne  Old  Eng.  Cath.  Missions  (1889)  28,  I 
administered  the  viaticum  to  Will,  Slie  at  E.  Witton,  he  dyed 
Sep.  3.  1774  Ann.  Reg.  151  Many  people  were  dangerously 
wounded,  18  of  whom  had  the  viaticum  administered.  1839 
[Wiseman]  Lives  St.  Alph.  I.iguori,fAc.  225  Her  mother 
fell  so  dangerously  ill,  that  the  Viaticum  was  brought  to  her. 
185s  Kingsley  Westiv.  Hot  xxvi,  No  absolution,  no  via- 
ticum, nor  anything  1  I  die  like  a  dog  !  1894  J.  T.  Fowler 
Adajnnan  Iiitrod.  p.liv,  Haying  received  the  holy  viaticum 
at  the  hands  of  St.  Kevin,  he  passed  away  in  peace. 

attrib.  1686  tr.  Chardin'^s  Trav.  Persia  loi  They  make 
their  Viaticum  Bread  once  a  year ;  that  is  to  say,  upon 
Holy  Thursday. 

2.  A  supply  of  money  or  other  necessaries  for  a 
journey ;  a  sum  given  or  taken  to  cover  travelling 
expenses. 

xs8a-8  Hist.  James  VI  (1804)  100  This  was  very  accept- 
abill  to  the  Puke,  and  thairfoir  he  gaue  him  a  reasonabil) 
viaticum  for  performance  of  this  fact.  iS94  i"  Cath.  Rec. 
Soc.  Publ.  V,  243  He  was  sent  by  his  superior  into  Scotland, 
and  had  fiftee[nl  crownes  fur  his  viaticum.  x6si  Fletcher 
Pilgrim  i.  ii,  A  poor  viaticum  j  veiy  good  gold,  Sir ;  But 
holy  men  affect  a  better  treasure.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk 
(Wodrow  Soc.)  423  The  Earle  of  Dumoar  dealt  many  angells 
of  gold  pretended  for  a  viaticum,  but  indeed  for  voteing. 
1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exentp.  i,  vi.  102  The  smallnesse  of 
their  viaticum  and  accommodation  for  their  voyage.. were 
so  many  circumstances  of  poverty.  1721  Wodrow  Corr. 
(1843)  II.  587  There  is  L.120  of  debt  on  the  Church,  and  the 
viaticums  are  stopped.  175a  in  Scots  Mag.  (1753)  S^'  ^"t»is 
pannel  caused  to  be  sent  him  his  baggage,  and  a  viaticu*n 
of  money.  x8aa  T.  Taylor  Apuleius  xi.  285  When  a  few 
days  had  elapsed,  I  rapidly  collected  together  my  viatica 
in  bundles.  1899  B.  Camm  Brave  Days  of  Old  85  This 
money  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  most  munificent  Pope 
Gregory  XIII,  for  his  viaticum  or  travtUing  expenses  the 
year  before. 

b.  Without  article. 

1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  iii.  88  He  allowed  them  only^bare 
viaticum  to  bear  their  charges.  1883  Law  Rep.  9  Probate 
Div.  41  The  Gu5taf\%  an  authority  in  favour  of  the  seamen's 
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claim  for  viaticum,  and  it  is  always  the  practice  to  give  sub- 
sibtence  money. 

O.  Provisions  taken  for  use  on  a  journey.     Also 
transf.  (quot.  1862). 

1663  Patrick  FaraK  Pilgr.  xviii,  It  will  be  a  very  good 
Viaticitm  for  you,  and  in  the  strength  of  this  Food  you  may 
travel  many  days.  l66£  J.  Davies  Hist.  Caribby  Isles  239 
Afterwards  sitting  down  on  the  grass,  every  one  fell  to  what 
he  had  brought  along  with  him  for  his  Viaticum.  1701 
WoLLKY  yrnl.  New  York  (i86o)  36  This  Indian  Corn  is 
their  constant  Viaticum  in  their  travels  and  War.  1791  W. 
Bartkam  Crtr(7//«a  344,  I.,  comforted  myself  with  a  frugal 
repast  of  biscuit  and  dried  beef,  which  was  all  the  food  my 
viaticum  afforded  me  by  this  time.  1862  Rawlinson  Anc. 
Mon.y  Chaldxa  1. 135  In  the  Chaldxan  sepulchres  a  number 
of  dishes  are  always  ranged  round  the  skeleton,  containing 
the  triaticum  of  the  deceased  person.  188a  W.  G.  Blaikie 
Livingstone  v.  S9  Purchasing  a  loaf  and  a  piece  of  cheese 
as  viaticum,  he  started  for  a  college  at  Oberlin. 
3.  transf.  s.-R&fig.  (from  senses  i  and  2). 
a  1618  Davies  Wittes  Pilgr.  Wits.  (Grosarl)  II.  46/1  And 
sith  thy  Pilgrimage  is  almost  past  Thou  needst  the  lesse 
Viaticum  for  it.  1640  Fiecknoe  Trav.  xxxiii.  (1667)  103 
Tis  to.. travel  without  viaticum  for  any  to.. undertake  a 
voyage  without  the  Language  of  the  Country,  where  he  goes. 
1649  Je><.  Taylor  G/.  Exem/i.  11.  §12. 06  The  grace  of  God 
IS  our  viaticum  and  entertains  us  by  the  way.  1676  Hale 
Contempl.  11.(1677)  186  He.  .hath  a  great  freedom  from  fear 
of  Death,  and  no  small  viaticum  to  attain  Tranquillity  of 
mind  in  his  life.  1741  Warburton  Div.  Legal.  VI.  §  6  The 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  . .  was  their  constant  viaticum 
through  life.  1775  J.  Jekyll  Corr.  (1894)  i.  20  Bunbury's 
etchings  and  Sterne  s  journey  are  almost  as  good  viaticums 
in  Fr.ince  as  thepost  book.  1853  C.  D.  Yonge  tr.  Laertiui 
V.  189  .Another  of  his  sayings  was,  that  education  was  the 
best  viaticum  for  old  age.  1891  Farrar  Soc.  f,  Present  Day 
Quest.  21 1  There  is  all  Biography. .  to  nourish  you  with  the 
viaticum  of  good  examples. 

Viator  (vsii^'-taj).  Also  6  vyatoup.  [a.  L. 
viator,  f.  via  way.  Cf.  obs.  F.  viateur.  It.  viatore, 
Sp.  viaJor.]    A  traveller,  a  vYayfarer. 

The  ancient  Ronuin  sense  of  *  courtKjfficer,  apparitor  '  is 
given  in  various  Diets,  from  Chambers  (1728)  onwards. 

1504  C'tess  Richmond  tr.  Dc  Imitatione  iv.  i.  (1893)  262 
He  is  our  hclth  and  redempcyon,  and  the  consolacion  of 
yyatours,  and  the  eternall  fruycyon  of  sayntes,  1655  Capei. 
TentatioHS  12  Because  the  sight  of  God  is  not  a  duty  of  ours 
whitest  we  are  viators  here.  i6<o  T.  Watson  in  Spurgeon 
Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  iii.  8  The  saints  are  not  only  blessed  when 
they  are  comprehensors,  but  while  they  are  viators,  a  1704 
T.  Brown  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  Wks.  1709  III.  m.  128  We  find 
the  Inscriptions  address 'd  to  the  Viator,  or  Passenger.  1875 
KuSKiN  Jors  Clav.  liv.  157  Concealed  by  the  fine  trees,,  .so 
.  .that  the  passing  viator  remains  unappalled  by  them. 
ViatO'rial,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  vialori-us,  f.  viaior : 
see  prec.  and  -orial.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  travelling. 
[176:7  A.  CAMrEELL  Lexiph.  (1774)  54  We  continued  our 
viatorial  progression  through  the  royal  perambulations.) 
1816  Keatinge  'Prav.  1. 5  As  to  France  and  Flanders,  if  ever 
a  subject  were  exhausted  of  viatorial  novelty,  this  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  these  countries. 
Hence  TlAto'riaUy  adv. 

1880  Daily  Tel.  22  Nov.,  The  Americans,  viatoriall}^  con- 
sidered, are  the  most  patient  and  long.suffering  people  in  the 
whole  world. 

t  ViatOTian,<7.  Obs.-^  [Cf.  ptec]  (See  quot.) 
Also  +  ViatoTiouB  a.  Obs.-" 

i6ifi  Ulovst  Glossogr.,  Viaiorian,  belonging  to  the  way, 
travelling  or  journeying,  or  serving  to  way.faring.mcn. 
rjrj  Bailev  (vol.  11),  Viatorious,  belonging  to  the  Way. 

t  Vi'atory,  rt.  Obs.  rare.  [nd.  L.  vidtori-us.] 
Of  the  nature  of  wayfaring. 

1619  Donne  JHenn.  Wks.  1839  V.  2^1  Inaword,  this  is  our 
viatory,  our  preparatory,  our  initiatory,  and  inchoative 
blessedness.  i««7  Watehhouse  Pire  Loud.  86  A  Militant 
condition  and  a  viatory  state. 

II Viber (vaibeks).  Path.  PI. vibicos (vai-, vi- 
b3i's«).  [L.  v'lbe.x,  vlbix  mark  of  a  blow  or  stripe,  a 
weal.]  A  long  and  narrow  mark  or  patch  in  the  skin 
caused  by  the  subcutaneous  extravasation  of  blood, 
occurring  esp.  in  some  fevers.     Usually  in  pi. 

ti6oj  in  BlaHcar,ts  Phys.  Did.  (ed.  2).  1706  Phillips 
(cd.  Kersey),  Vibex, .  .a  black  and  blew  .Spot  occasioned  by 
a  Fluxof  lilood.)  1771  Encycl.  Brit.  III. 68,  2  The  vibiccs, 
or  large  livid  or  dark  greenish  marks,  seldom  appear  till  very 
near  the  fatal  period.  1793  Beoiwes  Consump.  115  Dark 
coloured  spots,  vibices.  or  any  other  scorbutic  symptoms. 
i8aa-7  Goou  Stuiiy  Med.  (18^9)  II.  164  Petechial  spots, 
vibiccs,  and  hemorrhages  from  different  parts.  1876 
BklsiowE  Tk.  Ii  Pract.  Med.  208  In  malignant  cases  (of 
diphtheria] . .  petechiz  and  vibices  appear. .  beneath  the  skin. 

tVl-brable,  a.  Obs.-"  [ad.  L.  vibrabilis,  f. 
viirHre  to  brandish,  shake.]  '  That  may  be  shaken 
or  brandislied '  (Bailey,  1727,  vol.  II). 

Vibraoolar,  a.     Zool.     [f.  ViBRAcuL-nM  + 

-AK.]     Of  or  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  vibra- 
cula  ;  famished  with  vibracula. 

1891  Cent.  Diet.  1896  Hakxier  Polyzoa  xviL  (Camb.  Nat. 
Hist.  II.)  486  The  large  vibracular  zooecia  occupy  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  surface. 

Vibraculoid,  a.  Zool.  [f.  next  +  -oil).]  Re- 
sembling (that  of)  a  vibraculum  or  \ibracula. 

1896  Harmer  Polyzoa  xvii.  (Camb.  Nat.  Hist.  II.)  484 
Avicularium  with  vibraculoid  mandible.  Ibid.  485  In 
.yicroporella  ciliata..thK  avicularia  arc  very  variable,  and 
in  some  cases  take  on  a  *  vibraculoid  '  character. 

II  Vibracnlnm  (vaibrx-kirflum).  Zool.  PI. 
-oula.  [mod.L.,  f.  L.  vibrdre  to  shake.]  One  of 
the  long  whii)-like  movable  processes  or  organs 
possessed  by  certain  polyzoans;  now  regarded  as 
a  moditied  zooid. 
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1854  S.  p.  WoODWAKD  Mo/iusca  165  Eye  tentacles  deflected 
at  the  tips,  beyond  the  eyes ;  vibracula  much  shorter, 
also  deflected.  t86^  Gossm La/id  ^  Sea  (1874)  225  But.. 
there  are  some  special  organs  of  defence  which  were  want- 
ing in  the  Canda.  One  of  these  is  called  the  vibraculum,  or 
the  whiplash.  1877  Huxlev  Anat.  Inv.  Anitn.  viii.  457 
The  dilated  bases  of  the  vibracula  contain  muscles  by  the 
contraction  of  which  the  flagelliform  appendage  is  moved. 

Vibrancy  (vaibransi).  [f.  next :  see  -CY.]  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  vibrant. 

1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet,  15^6  Sat.  Rev.  8  Dec.  703/1 
With  a  vibrancy  of  tone  that  seemed  to  bring  her  voice  quite 
clo.se  to  him. 

Vibrant  (vai- brant),///,  a,  [ad.  L.  vibrant-., 
vibians,  pres.  pple.  of  vibrdre  to  Vibkate.  Cf. 
K.  vibrant,  Sp.,"Pg.,  and  It.  vibrante,] 

1 1.  a.  Agitated  with  anger  or  emotion.    Obs—^ 

c  1550  Holland  Crt,  Venus  i.  735  This  is  the  case  I  haif  to 
50W  to  mene,  Quhilk  in  ane  part  to  jow  als  dois  pertene,  As 
to  my  self,  thocht  I  be  mair  vibrant 

fb.  Moving  or  acting  with  rapidity  or  energy  ; 
stirring.    Obsr~^ 

i6t6  Lane  Contn.  S^r.'s  7".  xr.  295  Next  came  a  stowt 
cQuragious  vibrant  knight,  larglie  proportiond,  and  as  large 
of  might. 

t2.  //er.  Brandishing,  flourishing.   Obs.-^ 

157a  hossKV/ELL  A  rmorie  11.  97  b,  P.  beareth  Gules  and 
Sable,,  .a  Lyon  rampaunt  d'Or,vibranteasworde  d'Argente. 

3.  Moving  or  quivering  rapidly  ;  vibrating. 

x6i6  h\KE  Cantn.  S^r.^s  T.  vi.  273  Theare,  theare,  three 
stiuares  of  vibrant  pikes  out  glides,  /bit/,  vm.  222  Till  pikes, 
and  pikes,  . .  sidewise,  and  foreright,  vibrant  thrustes  in 
strikes.  176a  Falconer  Shipivr.  1.230  While  Phoebus  down 
the  vertic"  circle  glides  :  He,  o'er  tb  horizon,  vibrant  seems 
to  swim,  And,  tangent,  sweeps  it  with  his  nether  limb.  1817 
W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  XLIII.  236  His  voice  of  song 
. .  Thro'  their  crystalline  caves  the  vibrant  billows  bear,  i860 
O.  AV.  Holmes  £/«VK.  (1861)  136  She  danced  witha  kind  of 
passionate  fierceness, ..her  round  arms  wreathing  and  un- 
winding, alive  and  vibrant  to  the  tips  of  the  slender  fingers. 
1876  DowDEN  Foems  22  A  vibrant  tongue  Had  in  a  moment 
pricked  upon  my  brow  The  mystic  mark. 

trans/,    i^  W.  Cory  lonica  87  That  vibrant  hearts  of 
ours  repeat  What  they  with  him  were  wont  to  feel, 
b.   Vibrating  or  thrilling  with  something, 

1867  Bailey  Universal  Hymn  8  Ye  orbs,  ..  Even  the 
nebulous  star,  ..with  fearful  joy  Vibrant,  conclude  God  is. 
1883  Cr«/.  Mag.Ocx..  %-2%j-z  The  greatest  of  commercial  com* 
niunities, . .  so  stirring  and  vibrant  with  commerce  and  specu- 
lation. 1895  Zancwill  Master  \\.  vii.  213  The  wonderful 
ciur. .vibrant  with  the  swirl  of  perpetual  currents  of  traffic. 

4.  Of  sound  :  Characterized  by,  exhibiting,  vibra- 
tion ;  resonant. 

1848  Bailey  Festus  (ed.  3)  204  While  yet  these  words 
were  vibrant  on  my  tongue.  1874  Howells  Foregone  Concl. 
viii,  The  vibrant  accents  of  Chiozza.  189a  Zancwill  B&iv 
Mystery  ly  The  speaker  paused  a  moment,  liis  low  vibrant 
tones  faltenng  into  silence. 

Vi*brate,/a.  pple.  and  ///.  a.    rare.    [ad.  L. 
vibrdt-iis^  pa.  pple.  of  vibrdre :  see  next.] 
ta.  pa. pple.  Vibrated  (cf.  Vibrate  v.  7  b.). 
c-i4ao  Lydg.  Ballad  Commend.  Our  Lady  115  O  fyry 
Tytan,  persing  with  thy  hemes,  Whos  vertuous  bryghtnesse 
was  in  tni  brest  vibrat. 

b.  ///.  a.  Vibrating  with  something,   rare'~^. 

1849  Tait's  Mag.  XVI.  9  The  sightless  belfry  clock,  .had 
.   rung,  vibrate  with  triumph. 

Vibrate  (v3i-br<?'t),  v.  [f.  L.  vibrat-,  ppl.  stem 
of  vibrdre  to  move  rapidly  to  and  fro,  to  brandish, 
shake,  etc  So  F.  vibrer^  Sp.  and  Pg.  vibrar.  It. 
vibrare^ 

I.  1 1.  itttK  Of  persons :  To  move  to  and  fro 
in  a  fight  or  stniggle.  Obs."^ 

1616  Lane  Conin.  S^r.'s  T.  ix.  177  Pusshinge,  repu^h- 
ii^c,  vibratinge  agen,  as  valient  mortal  and  immortal  men. 

2.  Of  a  |>cndulum,  etc.:  To  swing  to  and  fro; 
to  oscillate. 

1667  P/til.  Trans.  IL  440  A  Pendulum.. three  foot,  three 
inches.. between  the  middle  of  the  Bullet  and  the  upper 
end  of  the  Thread,  where  it  is  fastned.  .when  it  vibrates. 
1698  Keill  £"^aw.  Tit.  Earth  (1734)  265  At  Cayenne  in 
America,.. it  is  observ'd,  that  a  Pendulum  Vibrating  in  a 
second  is  shorter  [etc. J.  Ibid.  279  The  Gravity  where  the 
swiftest  Pendulum  Vibrates.  170^  S.  Clarke  Attributes 
iii.  (1738)  26  Pendulums,  which  (being  of  equal  Lengths  and 
unequal  Gravities)  vibrate  in  equal  Times.  i8a7  N.  Aknott 
Physics  L  96  Long  pendulums  vibrate  more  slowly  than 
short  ones.  i8a7  Faraday  Chem.  Manip.  ii.  (1842)  33  To 
ascertain  that  they  [i.e.  balances]  really  are  in  adjustment; 
and  that,  after  vibrating  freely,  they  lake  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. 1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  718/1  The  double  complex 
pendulum,  when  it  vibrates  in  one  plane. 

3.  a.  Of  sounds  :  To  strike  (?«,  sound  i«,  the 
car,  etc.,  with  an  effect  like  that  of  a  vibrating 
chord;  to  resound;  to  continue  to  be  heard. 
Chiefly  poet, 

I73S  Pope  Prol.  Sat.  357  The  whisper,  that  to  ereatness 
still  too  near.  Perhaps,  yet  vibrates  on  his  SovVeign's  ear. 
174a  VoUNC  Nt.  Tk.  III.  91  Her  song  still  vibrates  in  my 
ravishl  ear.  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffk  Italian  i.  The  touching 
accents  of  her  voice  still  vibrating  on  his  heart.  1813 
Byron  Corsair  i,  .wi,  He  hears  The  clang  of  tumult  vibrate 
on  his  cars.  i8ax  Shelley  *  Music,  %uken  [etc.] '  2  Music, 
when  soft  voices  die,  Vibrates  in  the  memory.  1910  Mac- 
intosh Poets  Ayrshire  46  The  sound  of  the  anvil  had 
ceased  to  vibrate  in  the  streets. 

b.  To  circulate  abotitj  move  or  pass  throttgh^ 
pierce  or  penetrate  to,  by  or  as  by  vibration, 

1756  W.  Toldervy  Hist.  2  Orphans  IV.  167  This  strange 
news  had  vibrated  about  the  town.  1764  Goldsm.  Trav. 
220  Those  powers  that  ..  Catch  every  nerve,  and  vibrate 
through  the  frame.    1836  yohnsoniana  323  Surely  the  finest 


VIBRATE. 

sensibilities  must  vibrate  through  his  frame,  since  they 
breathe  so  sweetly  through  his  song  !  1844  H.  H.  Wilson 
Brtt.  India  I.  an  The  consequences  of  the  ambition  of  the 
French  Emperor  thus  vibrated  to  the  heart  of  Asia.  1863 
Geo.  Euot  Komoia  xl,  The  voice.. had  vibrated  through 
her  more  than  once  before.  1875  B.  Taylor  Fattst  I.  Notes 
230  The  puppet-play  echoed  and  vibrated  in  many  tones 
through  my  mind. 

4.  To  move  or  swing  backwards  and  forwards, 
or  upwards  and  downwards,  with  some  degree  of 
rapidity ;  to  quiver,  shake,  or  tremble, 

1756  Burke  Sudl.  ^  B.  Wks.  I.  267  The  whole  capacity  of 
the  eye,  vibrating  in  all  its  parts,  must  approach  near  to  the 
nature  of  what  causes  pain.  i8oa  Med.  Jml.  VIII.  345 
The  heart  continued  the  whole  time  to  vibrate.. about  thirty 
times  in  a  minute,  x8i6  Tuckey  Narr.  Exped.  R.  Zaire  iii. 
(1818)  91  A  variety  of  palm  trees  vibrating  in  the  breeze. 
1853  Kane  Cr/MMc//  Exp.^  xxix.  (1856)  250  The  timbers., 
vibrated  so  as  to  communicate  to  you  the  peculiar  tremor  of 
a  cotton-factory.  1897  Mary  Kingsley  W.  Africa  358  The 
burning  heat.,  making  the  whole  desolate,  hideous  scene 
vibrate  before  your  eyes  as  you  can  see  things  vibrating 
through  the  hot  air  over  a  line  of  gas  jets, 

b.  spec,  in  Physics  (see  Vibration  3). 
1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II,  163  If  we  strike  a 
I>ell,  or  a  stretched  string,  for  instance,.. a  single  blow  pro- 
duces a  sound.,  which  is  multiplied  as  often  as  it  happens 
to  undulate,  or  vibrate.  i8ia-6  Playfair  Nat.  Phil.  (1819) 
I.  287  A  musical  string  may  vibrate,  but  if  it  is  touched  by 
a  bit  of  cloth,  or  any  soft  body,  no  sound  is  heard.  183a 
Brewster  Nat.  Magic  viii.  180  If  this  string  is  taken  by 
the  middle  and  pulled  aside,  or  if  it  is  suddenly  struck,  it 
will  vibrate  between  its  two  fixed  points.  1871  Tyndall 
Fragm.  Sci.  (1879)  I.  xiv.  384  When  a  hammer  strikes  abell, 
the  latter  vibrates.  1875  Manning  Mission  H.  Ghost  i.  25 
You  know  that  if  you  strike  a  note  of  music,  all  the  octave 
notes  will  vibrate, 

C.  transf.  and^^, 
X813  Shellby^.  Mab  iii.  186  When  Nero.. felt  A  new- 
created  sense  within  his  soul  Thrill  to  the  sight,  and  vibrate 
to  the  sound.  1853  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Totn's  C.  xl,  Nerve 
and  bone  of  that  poor  man's  body  vibrated  to  those  words. 
i86a  Burton  Bk.  Hunter  1.  46  A  hidden  pang  or  gust  of 
wrath  has  vibrated  behind  that  placid  countenance.  1898 
*  Merriman  '  Rodents  Corner  xxxx.  306  The  si§ht  of  him, 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  stirred  something  within  her  that 
vibrated  for  hours. 

6._/?^.  To  move  or  oscillate  between  (or  betwixt) 
two  extreme  conditions,  opinions,  etc, ;  to  fluctuate 
or  vary  from  one  extreme  to  another.  Also  with- 
out const.  :  To  vacillate  in  opinion, 

178a  Priestley  Inst.  Relig.  (ed,  2)  II.  107  A  person  who 
is  less  conversant  in  these  things  would  feel  his  mind,  as  it 
were,  vibrate  between  both  [gains  and  losses].  1798  SntTjey 
Province  0/ Moray  iii,  279  The  number  of  scholars  vibrates 
from  20  to  90.  1818  Rank  en  Hist.  France  V.  v.  403  The 
marc  of  silver . .  vibrated  betwixt  5  livres  and  20  or  30  nvres. 
i8j7  Maurice  Mor.  ^  Met.  Philos.  IV,  viii.  §  33,  466  The 
third  method  is  to  vibrate  between  these  two  opposite  state- 
ments. 1874  Green  Short  Hist.  ix.  §  r.  589  The  life  of  a 
man  of  fashion  vibrated  between  frivolity  and  excess.  1875 
Merivale  Cen.  Hist.  Rome  Ixxi.  582  While  his  susceptible 
imagination  was  in  this  state  of  fusion,  his  rival . .  was  vibrat- 
ing furiously  from  one  side  to  the  other, 

II.  1 6.  trans.  To  brandish  or  flourish  (a  sword). 
Obs.  rare.     (Cf.  Vibrant///,  a.  2.) 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  188  They,  .shake  and  vibrate 
their  Swords  vpon  their  Shields.  Ibid.  207  In  this  their 
Extasic.the  boyes.. vibrate  a  readie  sword  against  the 
beholders. 

7.  To  throw  with  vibratory  motion ;  to  launch 
or  hurl  (a  thunderbolt,  sentence,  etc.).  Now  Obs, 
or  arch. 

1641*  Smectymnuus'  Ansti'.  ix.  (1653)  39  Excommunication 
_. .  was  never  vibrated  but  by  the  hand  of  those  that  laboured 
in  the  Word  and  Doctrine.  1660  H.  More  Myst.  Godl.'To 
Rdr.  p.  xxi,  Such  a  Bishop  as  1  have  hitherto  described.., 
that. .  vibratesthat  sacred  thunder  and  lightning,  the  truely- 
dreadfull  sentence  of  Excommunication.  1664  —  Myst, 
Iniy.,  Apot.  555  Though  I  must  confess  that  this  is  very 
stoutly  and  smartly  vibrated,  as  a  dart  from  a  strong  and 
agil  arm.  1840-x  De  Quincey  Style  iii.  in  Lett.  Self-Educj 
etc.  (i860)  272  That  orator  [i.e.  Pericles]  of  whom  (amongst 
so  many  that  vibrated  thunderbolts)  it  was  said  peculiarly 
that  he  thundered  and  lightened.  1846  Landor  Imag. 
Conv.  II.  44/2  Many  vibrate  sharp  comminations  from  the 
embrasures  of  portentously  slit  sleeves. 

b.  To  emit,  give  forth,  send  out  (light,  sound, 
etc.)  by,  or  as  by,  vibration  or  vibratory  motion. 

f  1643  Ld.  Herbert  Autobiog.^xZ-i^)  59  A  Foil. .whereby 
it  [i.e.  a  diamond]  may  the  better  transmit  and  vibrate  its 
native  Lustre  and  Rays.  1665  Hooke  Microgr.  218, 1  have 
seen  the  Dog-starr  to  vibrate  so  strong  and  bright  a  radia- 
tion of  light,  1788  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  1.  81/2  As  to  the 
frequency  with  which  they  [sc.  chords]  vibrate  the  deepest 
tones.  »8io  W,  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXIX.  418 
O  chear,  Editha,  and  allow  thy  bosom  To  vibrate  sym- 

fiathy.  1864  Tennyson  Aylmer's  F.  578  Star  to  star  vibrates 
ight.  1874  Contemp.  Rev.  XXIV.  421  Any  number  of 
strings  that  are  in  unison  will  vibrate  an  answer  to  one  of 
themselves  when  struck.       « 

8.  Of  a  pendulum,  etc. :  To  measure  (seconds) 
by  vibration  ;  also,  to  swing  (so  many  times). 

1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  440  A  Pendulum,  vibrating  Seconds, 
. .  mu^t  be  three  foot,  three  inches,  and  one  fifth  of  an  inch 
lon^.  Ibid.  441  A  Pendulum,  held  in  the  hiind,  vibrating 
58  single  strokes  in  a  Minute.  1704  W.  Derham /<$/(!'.  XXV. 
J785  The  Movements,. were  an  Eight  day  Clock  vibratitig 
seconds,  and  an  Half-seconds  Movement  of  mine.  1760  in 
Sixth  Rep.  Dep.  Kpr.  App.  ir.  130  A  pendulum.. which.. 
will  vibrate  seconds  in  a  true  and  regular  manner.  1803  J. 
Wood  Princ.  Mech.  viii.  173  A  pendulum  which  vibrates 
seconds  in  very  small  arcs.  1871  C.  Davies  Metr.  Syst.  11. 
22  The  length  of  a  pendulum  which  should  vibrate  seconds 
at  a  given  point  on  the  earth's  surface. 
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VIBRATED. 

9.  To  give  a  vibratory  molioii  to  (something) ; 
to  cause  to  move  to  and  fro  or  up  and  down,  esp. 
with  a  quick  motion  ;  to  put  in  vibration. 

a  1700  EvELVS  Diary  19  Sept.  1657,  2  Virginian  rattle- 
snakes..  swiftly  vibrating  and  shaking  their  tailes.     I7«8 
Young  Lme  Fame  vi.  107  With  skill  she  vibrates  her  eternal 
tongue,  For  ever  most  divinely  in  the  wrong.    1796  Mohse    - 
/iiKrr.  Gtog.  I.  221  Their  tails  terminate  with  a  hard  horny    , 
spur,  whicS  they  vibrate  very  quick  when  disturbed.    i8ja    I 
T.  Tavior  AfuleiKs  vii.  145  Though  I  vibrated  my  pendu- 
lous lips  M-ith  excessive  rotundity.    1879  G.  Psescott  S». 
Ttlttkcnc  115  Bars,  which,  when  to  be  vibrated  by  the 
action  of  heat,  are  made  of  brass,    a  18S7  C.  C.  Abbott 
yalMralisfs  RamHts  303  The  last  spotted  adder . .  vibrated 
the  tail  in  a  very  marked  manner. 
b.  fig.  or  in  fig.  context. 

181S  Keats  Cdt  to  A  folio  v,  Each  vibrates  the  string  That 
with  its  tjTant  temper  best  accords.  187S  Lowell  fVonis- 
■tforth  Pr.  Wks.  1890  IV.  365  He  saw  man  such  as  he  c.in 
only  be  when  he  is  vibrated  by  the  orgasm  of  a  national 
emotion.  1876  —  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  11.  165  The  '  Muio- 
potmos  '  pleases  us  all  the  more  that  it  vibrates  in  us  a  string 
of  classical  association. 

O.  refl.  To  bring  into  a  certain  state  by  or  after 
vibration.  rare~'^. 

a  tSu  PoE  Talcs,  Moiwsfi  Una  (ad  fin.),  That  feeble  thrill 
had  vibrated  itself  into  quiescence. 

Hence  Vi-bratod  ///.  a. ;  Vi-bratlng  vbl.  sb. 

1669  Aidr.  Young  Gentry  Eng.  58  The  pale  face,  vibrated 
eies,  tnequal  pulse,  -shew  this  to  be  under  an  acute  feaver. 
1743  Emerson  Fluxions  303  To  find  the  Time  of  a  Pendu- 
lun?s  vibrating  in  the  Arch  of  a  Cycloid.  188a  Bain  lilill 
iii.  133  There  wasa  clear  walk,  which  was  his  principal  place 
for  '  vibrating  ',  as  he  [Bentham]  called  his  indoor  exercise. 

V'i'bratlle(v3i"bratil, -3il),a.  [ad.  mod.L.  *ot- 
bratilis  :   see  Vibrated.  +  -ilb.    Cf.  F.  vibratile^ 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  vibration;  marked  or  charac- 
terized by  vibration ;  vibratory. 

i8j6Kirbv&Sp.  £«/<;«<»/.  IV.  xlvi.  301  Motion:.. fWm- 
/lYc, .  .when  there  is  a  constant  oscillation  of  any  part.  1857 
Edin.  Jler:  July  36  The  effect  is  produced . .  by  the  propa- 
gation of  alternating  atomic  polarisations  in  a  vibratile  way, 
i86>  H.  W.  Fui.LEtL  Dis.  Lungs  36  \  body  not  possessed  of 
much  molecular  elasticity  or  vibratile  power.  1881  Mivart 
Cat  245  The  vibratile,  lashing  action  of  the  spermatozoon. 

2.  Of  cilia,  etc.  :  Endowed  with  the  power  of 
vibration ;  having  a  rapid  and  constant  oscillatory 
movement. 

"835-6  ToditsCycl.  Anal.  I.  ik>&/2  Polygastrica,.  .n^nti^- 
tic  animals,.. with  a  circular  exsertile  dental  apparatus 
around  the  mouth,  and  with  vibratile  cilia  for  respiration 
and  progressive  motion.  1874  Lubbock  Orig.ff  Met.  Ins. 
iii.  55  This  larva  swims  by  means  of  minute  vibratile  hairs 
or  ciliae.  1888  Roi.leston  &  Jackson  Anim.  Life  861  The 
longer  process  is  vibratile  and  breaks  away  ;  the  other  be- 
comes vibratile  as  soon  as  it  has  absorbed  the  remaining 
protoplasm. 

b.  tramf.  Of  persons,  or  parts  of  the  body. 

1858  O.  W.  Holmes  Aut.  Break/.-t.  viii.  (1883)  158  She  [a 
woman)  is  vibratile  and  resonant  all  over.  1898  H.  O.  Wi:lls 
PcrsotCal  Matters  135  One  has  to  resort  to  the  extended  arm 
and  fingers  viljratile. 

Vibratility.  rarr-^.  [Cf.  prec]  The  quality 
of  being  vibratile  ;  vibratory  power. 

X747  tr.  Astruc*s  Fevers  183  'i'he  difierent  degrees  of  the 
spissitude  and  excication  [sic]  of  the  fluids,  and  vibratility 
of  the  solids.  1828-32  Webster  (citing  Rush),  Vibratility, 
disposition  to  preternatural  vibration  or  motion. 

Vi'bratiilg, ///.  «■    [f.  Vibrate  z'.] 
L  Of,  or  characterized  by,  vibration;   causing 
vibration ;  vibratory. 

li8s  BoVLE  Effects  Motion  ix.  108  That  a  vibrating  mo- 
tion IS  thereby  produced,  may  be  argued  by  the  dancing  of 
the  water.  1710  J.  Harris  I.e-x.  Teckn.  II,  Vibrating. 
Motion,  is  a  very  quick  and  short  Motion  of  the  solid  Parts 
of  Bodies,  caused  by  the  Pulse  or  Stroke  of  some  Body  upon 
them.  I7«S  FUt-  Trans.  LV.  105  I'his  weight  supported 
him  in  a  vibrating  state.  1782  A.  Monro  Compar.  Anal. 
(ed.  3)  252  The  vibrating  force  of  arteries.  1828  J.  M. 
Spearman  Brit.  Gunner  (nA.  2)  313  The  angular  velocities 
of  the  vibrating  system. 

2.  That  vibrates ;  having  a  vibratory  motion ; 
oscillating. 

«7 . .  Raksav  Ep.  to  Friend  at  Florence  33  The  vib'rating 
harmonious  strings,  And  breathing  tubes,  which  the  soft 
eunuch  sings.  1743  Emerson  Fluxions  230  The  Center  of 
Oscillation  is  the  Point  in  the  Axis  of  a  vibrating  Body[etc.]. 
>834  Mrs.  Somerville  Connex.  Phys.  Sci.  xviii.  154  Sup- 
pose  a  vibrating  string  to  give  the  lowest  C  of  the  piano- 
forte. i860  Tyndall  Glac.  II.  i.  225  The  little  songster  s 
organ  of  voice. .is  a  vibrating  instrument,  resembling.. the 
reed  of  a  clarionet.  1879  Stainer  Music  0/  Bible  149  A 
sistrum,  either  with  three  rings  on  each  bar,  or  with  three 
vibrating  bars. 

b.  Of  machines  or  their  parts,  implements,  etc. 
1S31-3  Encycl.  A/etrop.  h&4s)  VIII.  188/1  Vibrating  en- 
gine...It  may  be  worked  either  by  high  or  low  pressure 
steam,  or  by  means  of  a  vacuum.  1837  Hebert  Engin.  tf 
Meclt.  Encycl.  II.  711  The  vibrating  lever,  called  the  tuin- 
blingljob.  1842  Francis  Did,  Arts  s.v.,  [In  the)  Vibrating 
Steam  Engine,  ..the  steam  cylinder  vibrates  upon  two 
hollow  gudgeons.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  77tx)j2  Vibra- 
ting-propellcr. ..Vibrating-roller.  1878  Prescott .V/.  Tele- 
phone (1873)  36  In  the  latest  form  of  transmitter  . .  the 
vibrating  diaphragm  is  done  away  with  altogether. 

C.  Of  insects,  etc. :  Having  vibratile  antennse  or 
cilia,  rare. 

1870  tr.  PoHcheVs  Universe  ill.  iii.  163^  Some  ichneumons, 
or  vibrating  flies,  arc  much  more  rapacious  and  bold. 

3.  Of  sound  :  Vibrant. 

1849  James  Woodmarixx,  The  swinging  of  the  great  bell, 
as  it  continued  to  pour  forth  its  loud  vibrating  call  for  assist- 
ance.   1898  Allbutt'iSyst.  Med.  V.  754  In  different  cases  it 
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{i.e.  a  pericardial  friction-fremitUbJi&debcribeU  ai>  harhhand 
gratinR,  ra.sping,  vibrating,  or  creaking. 

Hence  Vibra'tinffly  adv. 

183s  AVtc  Monthly  Afag.  XUV.  280  A  note  to  which  all 
the  tender  sympathies  of  Miss  Fanny  vibratingly  responded. 

Vibration  (vsibr^-Jan).      [ad.   L.  vibration-, 
vibrdtio,  n.  of  action  f.  vibrate  to  Vibrate.     So    | 
F.  vibration^  It.   vibrazione,  Sp.   vibracion,  Pg.    | 
vibrafao."]  j 

1 1.  (See  quots.  and  cf.  Vibrate  v.  6.)  Obs.-~*^      j 

1656  "Bi.ov^T  Giossogr.f  F/i^rrt/'/Vw,  a  brandishing,  shaking, 
or  wagging,  as  men  do  drawn  swords,  when  they  threaten     | 
others.  _       I 

2.  The  action  on  the  part  of  a  pendulum  or  simi-  ' 
larly  suspended  body  of  moving  or  swinging  to  and  ' 
fro;  oscillation.  | 

1668  WiLKiNS  Real  Char.  191  The  most  probable  way  for 
the  effecting  of  this,  is  that  which  was  first  suggested  by  l)oc-     , 
tor  Christopher  Wren,  namely,  by  Vibration  of  a  Pendutuni. 
1700  MoxoN  Math.  Diet.,  Vibration,  ihs  Motion  of  a  Pen-     , 
diilum  in  a  Clock,  which  moves  in  the  long  sort  a  Secant  in 
Time  backward  and  forward.     1704  J.  \\\nMsLe.r.  Tcchn.     \ 
I,  Vibration,  is  the  Swing  or  Motion  of  a  Pendulum  ;  or  of 
a  Weight  hung  by  a  String  on  a  Pin.     1797  Encycl.  Urit. 
(ed.  3)  XIV.  119/2  Whence  the  lengths  of  pendulums  are  as 
the  forces  and  the  squares  of  the  times  of  vibration.     x8ai 
Whbster  Imison's  Sci.  ^  A  rt  I.  80  The  vibration  of  bodies     ^ 
when  suspended  must  have  been  long  observed.  1830  Katkr    ] 
&  L.\kdnf:k  Mech.  x.  129  When  the  alternation  [of  motion  1 
is  constant  and  regular,  it  is  called  oscillation  or  vibration, 
as  in  pendulums  and  balance-wheels.     1877  Encycl.  Brit. 
VI.   14/2  The  time  of  vibration  depends  entirely  on  the 
length  of  the  pendulum, 

b.  A  single  instance  of  this. 

1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  442  The  Pendulum  was  this  Day 
adjusted,,  .there  having  been  but  58  vibrations  in  a  Minute, 
the  other  Day.  1668  Wilkins  RealChar.  191  I^t  this  Ball 
be  suspended  by  this  String,  being  extended  to  such  a 
length,  that  the  space  of  every  Vibration  may  be  equal  to  a 
second  Minute  oftime.  1704  J.  Harris /.^jr.  Techn,  I,  s.v  , 
The  Proportions  of  the  Vibrations  of  Pendulums.  1797 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIV.  118/1  The  point  or  axis  of  sus- 
pension  of  a  pendulum  is  that  point  about  which  it  performs 
Its  vibrations.  1803  J.  Imison  Sci.  ^  Art\.  124  Kach  swing 
tliat  it  [i.e,  a  pendulum]  makes,  is  called  a  vibration,  or 
oscillation.  x8i8'6  Playfair  Nat.  Phil.  (1819)  I.  129  The 
time  of  one  vibration  of  the  pendulum  in  seconds,  ibid.^ 
The  times  of  the  vibrations  of  pendulums  are  as  the  square 
roots  of  their  lengths.  1895  R.  H.  Pinkerton  Theoretical 
Mechanics  (ed.  5)  103  The  acceleration  of  gravity  is  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the 
same  pendulum  in  a  given  time. 
3.  Physics.  The  rapid  alternating  or  reciprocat- 
ing motion  to  and  fro,  or  up  and  down,  produced 
in  the  particles  of  an  elastic  body  by  the  disturb  , 
ance  of  equilibrium  ;  the  motion  in  the  particles  of 
a  sonorous  body  by  which  sound  is  produced.  1 

1656  tr.  Hobbes*  Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  527  When  the  string 
of  a  lute  or  viol  is  stricken,  the  vibration,  that  is,  the  recip-  | 
rocal  motion  of  that  string  in  the  same  strait  line,  causfelh 
like  vibration  in  another  string  which  hath  like  tension. 
rt  17*1  Prior  Dial.  betw.  Locke  <y  Montaigne  Wks.  1907 
II.  243  The  vibration  of  the  Air  and  its  Undulation.  _  1794 
SuLivAN  View  Nat.  I.  168  An  asther,.. rendered  luminous, 
by  a  vibration  occasioned  by  the  planetary  motion.  1803 
Palky  Nat.  Theol.  iii.  The  office  of  the  drum  of  the  ear  is 
to  spread  out  an  extended  surface,  capable  of  receiving  the 
impressions  of  sound,  and  of  being  put  by  them  into  a  state 
of  vibration.  1869  Tyndall  in  Forin.  Rev.  1  Feb.  247  The 
plane  of  vibration  of  the  polarized  light  turns  suddenly 
through  an  angle  of  90°.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  100  Its  am- 
plitudeofvibrationordistance  between  its  extreme  positions. 
attrib,  1801  Encycl.  Brit.  Suppl.  II.  751/1  Vibration 
Figures,  are  certain  figures,  formed  by  sand  or  very  dry 
saw-dust,  on  a  vibrating  surface,  which  is  connected  with 
the  sensation  of  sound  in  our  organs  of  hearing. 
b.  A  single  movement  of  this  kind. 
1666  Pei'VS  Diary  8  Aug.,  A  certain  number  of  vibrations 
proper  to  make  any  tone.  1731  S.  Hales  Stat.  Ess,  I.  143 
which  perspiration  is  effected  by  the  brisk  rarifying  vibra- 
tions of  warmth.  1748  Tho.mson  Cast.  IndoL  i.  xx,  But  still 
their  trembling  ears  reiain'd  The  deep  vibrations  of  his 
witching  song.  x8o8  Med.  Jrnl.  XIX.  406  The  height  of 
the  longitudinal  vibrations  is.  .inversely  as  the  length  of  the 
sonorous  body.  1834  Mrs.  Somerville  Conner.  Phys,  Sci. 
xviii.  153  When  the  particles  of  elastic  bodies  are  suddenly 
disturbed  by  an  impulse,  they  return  to  their  natural  posi- 
tion by  a  series  of  isochronous  vibrations.  1871  Tyndall 
Fra^m.  Sci.  (1879)  II.  xi.  244  Each  vibration  asserts  its  in- 
dividual rights ;  and  all  are  at  last  shaken  forth  into  the  air 
by  a  second  sound-board. 
fig.  1847  Emerson  AV/r.  I\len,  Shaks.  Wks.  (IJohn)  1 .  358 
Ben  Joiison..had  no  suspicion  of  the  elastic  fame  whose 
first  vibrations  he  was  attempting.  1863GEO.  Eliot  Ronwla 
xxxviii,  The  words  arose  within  him,  and  stirred  innumer- 
able vibrations  of  memory.  1866  —  F.  Holt  (1868)  8  Vibra- 
tions that  make  human  agonies  are  often  a  mere  whisper  in 
the  roar  of  hurrying  existence. 

O.  spec,  A  supposed  movement  of  this  kind  in 
the  nerves,  regarded  as  the  means  by  which  external 
impressions  are  conveyed  to  the  mind.  Obs,  exc. 
Hist. 

17*8  Chambers  Cycl,  s.v.  Madness,  Confused  Vibrations 
of  the  Nerves,  and  a  remarkable  Energy  of  Imagination. 
1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  1.  i.  11  External  Objects  im- 
pressed upon  the  Senses  occasion,  first  in  the  Nerves, .  .and 
then  in  the  Brain,  Vibrations  of  the  small.,  medullary  Par- 
ticles. 1^53  Hogarth  Anal.  Beauty  xii.  95  Those  more  or 
less  pleasing  vibrations  of  the  optic  nerves,  which  serve  to 
inform  the  mind.  1777  Priestley  Matt.  4-  Spir.  (1782)  I. 
X.  120  The  vibrations  of  the  brain  are  [not]  themselves  the 
perceptions.  1801  Belsham  Philosophy  of  Mind  §  4-  38  The 
theory  of  vibrations  suggested  by  .Sir  Isaac  Newton,  (andj 
adopted  and  amplified  by  Dr.  Hartley, .  .assumes  that  the 
nerves  are  continuations  of  the  medullary  substaact  of  the 
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brain,  that  iuipressiona  madt:  upon  llie  oigaua  of  sense  pro- 
duce  vibrations  in  the  minute  particles  of  the  nerve-i-  18*9 
Carlyle  Misc.  {1857)  II.  104  Hartley's  vibrations  and 
vibratiuncles.  1857 [see  Vibrai  iunclk], 
4.  In  wider  sense  :  Movement  to  and  fro  or  up 
and  down,  esp.  when  quick  and  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous; a  quivering,  swaying,  or  tremulous 
motion  of  any  kind. 

x68x  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med,  IVks.  Vocab.,  Vibration,  a 
shaking,  striking  or  quavering.  1715  N.  Robinson  The. 
I'hysick  83  An  increas'd  Motion  of  the  Blood,  arising 
from  a  Vibration  of  the  Vessels.  x8xa  Shelley  Lines  Bay 
of  Lerici  16  Feeling  ever— oh  !  too  much  !— The  soft  vibra- 
tion of  her  touch.  1853  ^Mi^Crinnell  Exp.  xxi.x.  (1856)251 
Our  brig  had  just  mounted  the  floe,  and  as  we  stood  on  the 
ice  watching  her  vibration,  it  seemed  so  certain  that  she 
must  come  over  on  her  beam-ends.  1870  Dfckens  E.  Drood 
X,  There  was  a  vibration  in  the  old  lady's  cap.  1901  D.  B. 
Hall  &  Ln.  A.  Osboknk  Sunshine  Sf  Surf  ii.  17  The 
vibration  and  smells  of  the  modern  steamer. 

attrib.  1897  AllbtitCs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  678  Massage,  vibra- 
tion-massage, electrolysis  and  the  constant  current  are  said 
to  give  excellent  results  in  suitable  cases. 

b.  An  instance  of  this  ;  a  quiver  or  tiemor. 
1655  Vaughan  Sih'X  Scint.y  Midnight  (1858)  54  What 
Emanations,  Quick  Vibrations,  And  bright  Stirs  are  there  ! 
1676  Glanvill  Ess.  iii.  27  He  will  perceive  the  Quick- 
silver to  descend  from  the  Tube  into  the  subjacent  Vessel!, 
till  it  comes  to  29  Digits  or  thereabouts;  there,  after  some 
Vibrations  it  ordinarily  rests.  x8xx  ^wfaa.y.s  St.  Inyne, 
Sister  Rosaxv'in,  In  long  vibrations  shuddered  the  ground. 
X849  LvELL  2nd  Visit  U.S.  1 1.  298  The  vibrations  and  noise 
[are]  much  less  than  in  other  boats  on  the  same  high-pressure 
principle.  1869  Phillii-s  Vesnv.  ix.  254  Accompanied  by 
tremors  or  vibrations  in  the  rocks. 

6.  The  action  or  fact  of  vacillating  or  varying 
in  respect  of  conduct  or  opinion ;  an  instance  of 
this  ;  a  changing  or  swinging  round. 

1785  Jefierson  Corr.  (1829)  I.  300  The  late  proceedings 
seem  to  be  producing  a  decisive  vibration  in  our  favor.  X79X 
BoswELL  Johnson  (1904)  II.  301  This  was  a  fair  exhibition 
of  that  vibration  lietween  pious  resolutions  and  indolence. 
1848  Gallenga  Italy  (1851)  171  It  is  of  little  importance., 
to  talk  about  the  perpetual  vibrations  of  Charles  Albert's 
wcok  mind  at  this  period.  1664  Burton  Scot  Abr.  I.  iv. 
170  There  was  the  same  restlessness  and  fickleness. .,  the 
same  vibration  between  anarchy  and  abject  submission, 
i88j  Banckokt  Hist.  Const.  U.S.A.  11.  354  In  Virginia 
there  had  been  a  great  vibration  of  opinion. 
b.  Variation  in  extent,  etc. 
i860  Malry  IViys.  Geog.  Sea  vi.  §  329  The  breadth  of  the 
cahns  of  Cancer  is  also  variable..  .The  extreme  vibration  of 
this  zone  is  between  the  parallels  of  17''  and  ^Z^  north. 
6.  Electr.  (See  quol.) 

184s  Francis  Diet.   Arts,   Vibration,  in  ekctricity,  b 
known  as  a  quantity  of  the  fluid  intermediate  between  a 
spark  and  a  shock. 
Vibra-tional,  a.    [f.  prec.  -^  -al.]    of  or  per- 
taining to  vibration ;  vibratory. 

1878  Pkescott  sp.  Telephone  ^i^g  The  number  of  vibra- 
tional forms  which  may  arise  from  tlie  composition  of 
simple  forms  are  mathematically  infinite.  1884  H.  R. 
Haweis  Afy  Musical  Life  iii.  86  The  very  appearance  of  the . 
wood  would  guide  him  to  its  probable  vibrational  fwwers. 
x888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  242  In  order  that  the  vibrational 
impulse  may  be  given  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  centre  of 
the  mass  of  air  in  the  resonant  box. 

b.   Vibrational  number  {stG  i{ViO\..  1881). 

1879  C.  Parry  in  Grove  Diet.  Mns.  I.  670  As  far  as  the 
ratios  of  the  vibrational  numbers  of  the  limiting  sounds  are 
concerned.  1881  Broauhouse  Mus,  Acoustics  j{Z  We  are 
accustomed  to  take  a  second  of  time  as  the  unit,  and  con- 
sequently mean  by  vibrational  number  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions which  the  particles  of  a  sounding  lx)dy  perform  in  one 
second  oftime. 

VibratiouleSS,  a.  [r.  as  prec]  Free  from 
vibration. 

Freq.,  in  recent  use,  of  motor-cars. 

1896  Prospectus  Lond.  Electrical  Cab  Company,  We  are 
of  opinion  tnatthey  [ic.  motor  cabs]  are  thoroughly  adapted 
to  meet  these  retjuirements,  being  practically  noiseless  and 
vibrationless. 

Vibratinucle  (vaibrt^Jiy-ijk'l).  [ad.  mod.L. 
vibratiiinciila,  dim.  of  L.  vibratio  Vibration.]  A 
minute  or  slight  vibration.     Cf.  Vibration  3  c. 

1748  Hartley  Obscrz'.  Man  i.  i.  §  2.  58  Diminutive 
Vibrations,  which  may  also  be  called  Vibratiuncles  and 
Miniatures.  Ibid.  101  Concerning  the  Derivation  of 
ideal  Vibratiuncles  from  sensory  Vibrations,  i^  Reid 
Inquiry  ii.  §3  Our  sensations  arise  from  vibrations  and 
our  ideas  from  vibratiuncles  or  miniature  vibrations.  1794 
R.  I.  SuiJVAN  Vic7v  Nat.  IV.  156  Do  you  take  the  soul 
to  be  an  Eolus's  harp,  and  all  the  fine  thhigs  in  it,  lo  be 
vibratiuncles  ?  i8a6  Kirbv  &  Sr.  Entotiwl.  IV.  244  Their 
hearing  or  analogous  sense  is  n:uch  nicer  than  ours,  collect- 
ing the  slightest  vibratinncle  imparted  by  other  insects,  &c, 
to  the  air.  1857  Mauricv:  Mor.  9f  Met.  Philos.  IV.  viii. 
g  43.  478  Through  what  vibrations  or  vibratiuncles  that 
conviction  came  to  him  we  do  not  care  to  enquire. 

bo  Vil3ra:tiuncuIa*tion,  a  vibratinncle. 

1885  CouES  D.Eifion  of  Darwin  58  (Cent.). 

Vibrative  (vai-brativ),  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  L. 
vibrat'j  ppl.  stem  of  vibrare :  see  Vibrate  v. 
and  -ATlVE.]    Vibrating,  vibratory. 

1667  Si-BAT  Hist.  R.  Soc.  254  The  variation  of  the  vibrative 
motion  of  Pendulums.  1675  J.  S[mith]  Horolog.  Dial.  28 
The  vibrative  traine  of  the  Pendulum  or  Ballance.  X747 
Gentl.  Mag.  225/2  The  sun,  by  which  the  ethereal  medium 
is  always  kept  in  a  vibrative  motion.  1844  Mrs.  Browning 
Drama  of  Exile  804  It  throbs  in  on  us  like  a  plaintive 
heart.  Pressing,  with  slow  puliaiions,  vibrative.  Its  gradual 
sweetness  through  the  yielding  air. 

II  Vibrato  (v/bra*t(7),  adv.  and  sb.  Mus.  [It., 
;— L.  vibrat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  vibrare  to  Vibrate.] 


VIBBATOR. 

A.  adv.  With  much  vibration  of  tone. 
j86i  J.  S.  Adams  jooo  Mus.  Terms  io6. 

B.  sh.  (See  first  quot.) 

1876  STAINER&  Barrett /?/c/.  ,1///^.  Terms  ^0  1  Vibrato, 
a  tremulous  quality  of  tone,  as  opposed  to  a  pure  equal  pro- 
duction. 1901  Daily  Xcivs  5  Jan.  3/2  Dr.  Stanford  charac- 
terised the  vibrato  as  the  most  detestable  of  devices  except 
when  used  in  the  proper  places. 

Vibrator  (vai-br^'tai).  [Aijent-noun,  on  L. 
models,  U  Vibkatk  v.  +  -or.     Cf.  It.  vibratore.l 

1.  That  which  vibrates,  or  causes  vibration. 

a.  One  of  the  vibrating  reeds  of  an  organ,  har- 
monium, etc.,  by  which  the  sound  is  produced, 

i86«  Catai.  Intertiat.  Exhib.,  Brit.  11.  No.  3391,  Notes 
or  vibrators,  keys,  pipes,  stops,  &c.,  for  harmonium  making 
or  organ  building.  1873  Routie^i^e's  Vng.  Gcntl.  Mcig. 
Feb.  167/1  This  vibrator  is  the  origin  of  our  reed  instru- 
ments. 1885  C.  G.  W.  Lock  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  iv. 
293/1  There  can  be  no  escape  of  wind  from  the  wind-chest, 
except  through  the  vibrators  and  pallet-holes. 

b.  One  or  other  of  various  appliances,  instru- 
ments, or  parts,  which  have  or  cause  a  vibratory 
motion  or  action.     Also  aitrib. 

A  number  of  these  are  specified  in  recent  American  Diets. 

1888  EncycL  Brit.  XXIII.  706/1  A  composition  roller, 
called  a  vibrator.  1888  jAcoBt  Printers  I'oc.  152  Vibrator 
roliers,  thtjse  rollers  on  a  machine  which  have  a  vibrating 
motion,  and  convey  the  ink  to  the  slab  for  distribution. 
1906  Daiiy  Chron.  6  Apr.  9/5  There  are  also  beauty  rollers 
and  massage  vibrators. 

2.  Math.  (See  quot.) 

1879  Thomsok  &  Tait  Nat.  Phil.  1. 1.  §  345  The  reciprocal 
uf  this  time  we  shall  call,  .the  rapidity  of  the  system,  for 
convenience  of  comparison  with  the  frequency  of  a  vibrator 
or  of  a  rotator,  which  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  the 
reciprocal  of  its  period. 

vibratory  (v3i-brat3ri>,  a.  [f.  Vibrate  v.  + 
-oRY  'K     Cf.  K.  vibtatoire,  Sp.  and  Pg.  vibratorio  ] 

L  Of  the  nature  of  vibration  ;  characterized  by 
or  consisting  of  vibration. 

1718  Chambers  Cycl,  s.v.  Vibration^  Sensation  is  supposed 
to  l>e  perform'd  by  means  of  the  vibratory  Motion  of  the 
Nerves.  a  1734  North  Lives  (1826}  I.  247  When  the 
vibratory  pulses  are  so  slow  as  may  Ijc  distinguished,  sound 
vanisheth.  1788  Gibbon  Decl,  ff  F.  xliii.  IV,  326  An  im- 
puKive  or  vibratory  motion  was  felt  [in  the  earth].  1801 
Hklsham  Philosophy  0/  Mind  %^.  41  Impressions  made 
upon  the  principal  organs  of  sensations,  are  vibratory;  the 
vibratory  agitations  of  light  and  of  air.  1831-7  ^'^ooxi  Study 
yfed,  (1829)  IV.  449  The  vibratory  and  irregular  action, 
which  we  denominate  palpitation  of  the  heart.  1878  Pres- 
coTT  Sp.  Tdephotu  (1879)  7  The  tone  or  pitch,,  .which 
depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  vibratory  movement. 

2.  Causing  or  producing  vibration. 

i75«  Burke  5w.^/.  4-  B.  iv.  §21  The  smoothness  of  the 
oil,  and  the  vibratory  power  of  the  salt,  cause  the  sense  we 
call  sweetness.  1793  Smeaton  Kdystone  L.  §  3J3  So  many 
vibratory  strokes,  can  do  it  no  service.  i8zx  Religionism 
44  Vibration  lends  its  aid ;  for  human  throats  Have  vibra- 
tory powers,  that  swell  our  notes.  1899  R.  W.  Trine  /« 
Tune  w._  Infinite  \'\.  (1900)  ie8  Don't  be  afraid  to  voice 
your  desires.  In  this  way  you  set  into  operation  vibratory 
forces  which  go  out  and .  .make  their  impress  felt  somewhere. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  connected  or  associated 
with,  vibration. 

1831  Blakey  Free  Will  170  The  vibratory,  or  automatic 
system  of  Dr.  Hartley.  1834  Mrs.  Somkhvilte  Cohhcx. 
i'hys.  Set.  xvii.  140  All  the  particles  of  an  undulating  fluid 
which  are  at  once^  tn  a  vibratory  stale.  1838  Penny  Cycl. 
XII.  85/2  Producing  a  peculiar  vibratorj*  sensation.  1889 
Science-Gossip  XXV.  43/1  This  is  explained  by  the  vibra- 
tory  theory  of  light. 

4.  Capable  of  vibrating;  readily  admitting  of 
vibration. 

1839  Darwin  Voy.  Nat,  i.  17  The  animals  move  with 
(he  narrow  apex  forwards,  by  the  aid  of  their  vibratory 
ciliae.  i86j  R.  H.  pATTfcRSON  Ess,  Hist.  ^  Art  tj  The 
vibratory  rays  of  the_  spectrum.  1878  Prescott  Sp.  Tele- 
phone (1879)  23  It  being  necessary  to  keep  the  vibratory 
bells  at  each  station  in  circuits,  in  order  that  calls  may  Ijc 
heard. 

b.  Of  the  voice  :  Vibrant.     Also  const,  wiih. 

1890  'R.  Boldrewood'  Miiur's  Right  (1899)  95  He.. 
commenced  in  a  resonant  vibratory  voice  1891  Clark 
KtssELL  Marriage  at  Sea  vii,  A  voice  vibratory  with 
excitement. 

II  Vibrio  (vai-bri^u,  vi'briJu).  pl.  vibriones 
(-t?u'n/z)  and  vibriOB.  [mod.L,,  f.  L.  vibrdre 
Vibrate  y.] 

+  1.  A  genus  of  minute  nematode  worms;  an 
anguiUule.  Obs. 

183s  KiRBV  f/ab.  -5-  Inst.  Anim.  I.  iv.  150  The  species  of 
I  ibrio  found  in  diseased  wheat  by  M.  Bauer  is  oviparous. 
1836-9  TodiCs  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  113/2  The  higher  organized 
I'tbriones  have  distinct  generative  organs,  and  are  ovo- 
vivi  parous. 

2.  A  group  or  genus  ofbacterioid  orschizomyce- 
tuus  organisms  characterized  by  vibratory  motion  ; 
a  member  of  this  genus ;  spec,  in  Bacterioi.,  a  form 
of  bacterium  having  vibratile  cilia  and  closely 
resembling  spirilla. 

1870  H.  A.  NiCHoi-soN  Man.  ZooL  '33  The  bacteria  and 
the  vibrios  now  exhibit  a  vibratile  or  serpentine  movement 
throtigh  the  surrounding  fluid.  1875  Payne  Jones  <V  Siev. 
Pathol.  Anat.  (cd.  2)  98  This  ha-,  been  shown  to  depend 
upon  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  vibrio  which  lives  on  the 
surfaces  of  wounds  and  the  bandages.  1879  EncycL  Brit. 
IX.  95/1  Processes  of  putrefaction  naving  long  been  known 
to  be  invariably  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  vibriones 
and  other  microscopic  organisms  endowed  with  voluntary 
motion. 

Comb.  1871  Tvndall  Fragm.  Set.  (1879)  '•  v-  '9^  In  ex* 
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aminin^  the  secretion  I  regularly  found . .  certain  vibrio-like 
bodies  in  it.  1898  P.  Manson  Trop.  Diseases  xvii.  281  If 
the  cholera  vibrio  be  the  germ  of  cholera,  then  such  hcTlthy, 
vibrio-bearing  individuals  may  well  suffice  to  start  an 
epidemic. 

Vibrioid,  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  :  see  -OID.]  Of  or 
belonging  to,  allied  to,  the  group  Vibrio. 

Also  in  recent  Diets,  as  a  j^. 

1864  Intt-ll.  Observ.  VI.  70  Parasitic  vibrioid  worms. 

Vi'brion.  [ad.  mod.L.  vibrion-  Vibrio.  Cf. 
F.  vibrion^ 

1.  A  vibratile  filament  or  appendage. 

i8s3  Kane  Grin.mll  Exp.  xlvii.  (1857)  433  Clios..were 
flashing  colored  light  in  shady  places  from  their  ciliary 
vibrions. 

2.  Bacterial.  A  vibrio  or  vibrioid  bacterium. 
i88s  Pop.   Sci.    Monthly^  XX.   801    Studies   on   butyric 

fermentation  and  the  vibrion  which  is  characteristic  of  it. 
1889  Nature  7  Nov.  3  '  Vibrions  '  or  'microbes '  and  the  so- 
called  bacteriology. 

Vibrionic  (vai-,  vibrlp-nik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ic]     Of  or  pertaining  to,  caused  by,  vibrio.^. 

1875  H.  C.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  637  It  was  found  that 
the  proto-sulphate  of  iron  completely  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  either  protoplasmic  or  vibrionic  life.  zfig/SAllbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  I.  883  A  firm  believer  in  the  vibrionic  unity  of 
cholera. 

li  Vibrissse  (vaibri-sf),  sb.pl,  [L.  (Festus),  f. 
vibrdre  to  Vibrate.     Cf.  next.] 

1.  Anat.    (See  quots.) 

1693  tr.  Blancarifs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  P'ibressx,  the 
Hairs  in  the  No<;e.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Tecltn,  I,  f  7- 
brissat,  are  the  Hairs  which  grow  in  the  Nostrils :  They, 
with  the  Mucus,  which  the  Glands  separate,  stop  any  Filth 
from  ascending  too  high  up  into  the  Nostrils.  1839-47 
Todtfs  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  730/1  Those  hairs. .which  converge 
from  the  inner  circumference  towards  the  centre  of  the 
nostril...  These  hairs  are  of  the  kind  named  znbrissx.  1873 
EncycL  Brit.  I._  885/1  The  vestibule  or  entrance  to  the 
nxsal  chamber. .is  studded  with  numerous  short  hairs  or 
vibrissit. 

2.  Zool.  Stiff  or  bristly  hairs,  esp.  those  growing 
about  the  mouth  or  other  parts  of  the  face  in  certain 
animals. 

1839 yrwr.  Bern:  Nat.  Club  I.  202  These  vibrissa;  [of  an 
aquatic  larva] .,  possess  no  vibratory  motion,  nor  do  they 
appear  to  be  furnished  with  cilia-.  1871  Darwin  Desc.Man 
1. 1.  25  These  hairs  apparently  represent  the  vibrissa:,  which 
are  used  as  organs  of  touch  by  many  of  the  lower  animals. 
1877  CouKs  Fur  Anitn.  ix.  265  The  vibrissae  are  sparse 
and  short,  the  longest  scarcely  or  not  attaining  the  eye. 
1899  Allbutt's  S^st.  Med.  VI.  490  They  strongly  suggest 
the  function  of  vibrissie. 

b.  Ornitk.  The  coarse  hairs  or  bristles  grow- 
ing about  the  rictus  of  certain  birds,  esp.  of.insecti- 
vorous  species. 

1874  J.  G.  Wood  Nat.  Hist.  287  The  beak  of  this  species 
[of  goat-sucker]  is  not  so  powerful  as  in  many  of  its  relatives, 
but  the  vibrisseE  are  long  and  well-developed.  \ 

Vibri'SSantt  fz.  rare~^.  [ad.  pres.  pple.  of  L.  I 
vihrissdre  (Festus),  f.  vibrdre  Vibrate  vJ\  Vibrant.    ! 

1664  PowKR  Fixp.  Philos.  I  A  greenish  glistering  circle, 
which  is  the  Iris  las  vibrissant  and  glorious  as  a  cats  eye).       1 

Vibrissa'tiou,  rare-",  [f.  h.  vibrissare :  cf.  ■ 
prec.  and  -ation.]     (See  quot.)  ■ 

i6s6_Blount  Glossogr.,  Vibriisation,  a  quavering  or  war*  I 
blin^  in  singing,  a  shaking  a  thing. 

VlbrO-  (vai'br*?),  irregular  combining  form  of  j 
L.  vibrdre  to  vibrate,  used  in  some  recent  technical  ' 
and  scientific  terms,  as  vi-brograph,vibro*meter,  | 
vibromo'tor,  vi'brophone,  vi'broscope  (hence  j 
vibrosio'pic  adj.),  etc.  j 

1875  EncycL  Brit.  I.  ito  i  Greater  accuracy  [in  studying    ! 
the  relation  between  pitch  and  vibration]  may  be  attained 
with  the  so-called  ^Vibro^raph  or  l^honautograph.     1904    ; 
Nature  25  Feb.  Suppl.  p.  lii,  Vibrograph,  or  instrument  for    i 
recording  photographically  vibrations  of  a  building  or  of  the    ' 
ground.     1887   Pall  Mall  G.  24    May  4/2   An   ingenious    ^ 
instrument  termed  a  "vibrometer. .accurately  records  the 
vibration,  and  by  its  means  every  boat  is  tested  before  it 
leaves  the  builder's  hands.     1894  Standard  8  Feb.,  By  Mr. 
Heaumont's   method  the  cause  of  vibration,  .is  converted 
into  a    'vibrotnotor.      1875   Kniuht   Did.    Meek,    z-^o^l-i     j 
'^Vihroscope^  ..  an  instrument   invented  by   Duhamel   for 
counting  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork.   iSBi  HKoADHot'SK 
Mns.  Acoustics  loi  Another  method  of  measuring  pitch 

is  the  vibroscopc,  which  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  method  of 
making  vibratiuns  visible. 

II  Viburnum  (v3ibi>'Jni;m).  [L.  viburnum  the 
wayfaring-tree.]  An  extensive  genns  of  shrubs, 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  America,  to  which 
the  guelder-rose  and  laurustine  belong  ;  a  species 
or  plant  of  this  genus. 

1731  Miller  Crtn/.  /?/V/.  s.  v.  ^tacm.  The  third  Sort.,  will 
.  .stand  in  a  common  Stove  amongst  Guava's,  Viburnums, 
&c.  Ibid.  3.V.,  The  common  Viburnum,  or  Pliant  Mealy 
Tree.  X760  J.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  App.  331  Viburnum,  Ameri- 
can, Lantana.  178a  J.  Scott  Poet.  Wks.  .167  And  white 
viburnum  o'er  the  border  strays.  1841  Bryant  Fountain 
ii,  The  viburnum  there,  Paler  of  foliage,  to  the  sun  holds  up 
Her  circlet  of  green  l>erries.  1867  A,  L.  Adams  Wand.  Nat. 
India  204  A  viburnum,  differing  in  several  resjiects  from  tht 
Knglish  Guelder  rose,  bloomed  sweetly  by  the  sides  of 
streams.  1884  Athenxnnt  20  Dec.  808/1  The  remaining 
third  include  rhododendrons,  rues, ..viburnums. 

attrib.  ^-j^^  Chambers'  Cyc^.  Soppl.,  Vibtirnutn  Gedls,. . 
a  species  of  galls,  or  small  protuberances,  frequently  found 
on  the  leaves  of  the  Viburnum. 

Hence  Vibn'mlan,  a  moth  of  the  genus  Lozo- 
tmnia ;  Viburnic  a.,  derived  from  Viburnum ; 
Tibu'rxiin,  a  substance  found  in  viburnum -bark. 


VICAR. 

1832  J.  Kennii-:  Consp.  ButterjL  ^  M.  157  The  Viburnian 
{Lozotxnia  Viburnana).  1868  Watts  Diet,  Cliem.  V.  998 
The  bark  and  berries  of  the  guelder-rose.. contain  valeric 
acid  (viburnic  acid).  1886  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  111. 
sop/2  The  bark  [of  Viburnum prnnijblinm]  is  said  to  con- 
lain  viburnin,  valerianic,  oxalic,  citric,  and  malic  acids, 
besides  other  ingredients. 

Vica'inbulate,  v.  nonce-7vd»  [f.  L.  vicus  street 
+  ambuldre  to  walk.]  intr.  To  walk  about  in  the 
streets. 

1873  M,  Collins  Squire  SHchcster  II.  xiii.  150  Many 
strangers  were  there  among  iheni,  as  Musical  Willie,  who 
vicambulated  greatly,  soon  perceived. 

So  Vica'mbulist.  rare~^. 

iSzz  Etoniaft  I.  5  *  To  see  and  to  be  seen,'  is  the  professed 
olject  of  these  unwearied  vicambuUsts. 

vicar  (vi'kaj).  Forms:  a,  4 vikere,  4-6  vy- 
kere,  vyker  (5  vykeyr),  viker ;  4  veker,  6  -ere  ; 
4,  6  vicker(6  floker,  fycker,  vyckyr).  $.  4-6 
vicare  (4  wic-,  6  vycare),  4-  vicar  (5-6  vycar, 
6  Sc,  wicar  ;  5  vikar,  6  vykar),  6  Sc.y  7  viccar  (6 
Sc.  vyccar,  wickar)  ;  5  vicour.  7.  4,  7  vicaire, 
5  vie-,  vycayro ;  4,  7  vicair,  5  vicayr,  6  vycayr. 
[a.  AF.  vikere^  vicare,  vicaire  (OF.  and  F.  vicaire)^ 
ad.  L.  vicdrius  substitute  (Vicauy  sbX),  f,  vic-is 
change,  occasion,  place  (of  another),  etc.  Cf.  It. 
and  Sp.  vicarioy  Pg.  vigario.'\  One  who  takes  the 
place  of,  or  acts  instead  of,  another ;  a  substitute, 
representative,  or  proxy.     Chiefly  EccL 

1.  Applied  to  persons,  etc.,  as  earthly  representa- 
tives of  God  or  Christ ;  also  to  Christ  or  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  representing  the  Father. 

The  second  line  of  the  first  quot.  is  partly  corrupt. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27106  Noght  anes  to  preist  his  sinnes  [to] 
serine,  Bot  elles  to  godd  bot  was  wicare  In  mans  scappe  he 
sittes  l?are.  r  1366  Chaucer  A.  B.C.  140  God. .hath  t>ee 
maked  vicairS  maistresse  Of  al  J^e  world,  c  1380  Wvclik 
WA-s.  (1880)  3oSi}>  prelatis  ben  vikerisof  crist.  C1400  Lovk 
Bonavent.  Mirr.  (1908)  122  The  preostes  that  he  hath  spe- 
cially ordeyned  in  his  stede  as  his  vikeres.  1546  Supplic. 
Poore  Commons  (E.E.T.S.)  73  These  hierlinges  intend.. to 
be  taken  for  Goddes  vicars  upon  earthe.  154^  Udall,  etc. 
Erasm.  Par.  St.  John  xviii.  102  b,  If  thou  Isc.  Peter]  wylt 
succede  me  as  my  vicar,  thou  must  fight  with  no  other 
swerde  than  of  Gods  woorde.  i6ai  Kukton  Anat.  Mel.  ir. 
i.  I.  i.  290  He  calls  a  Magician  Gods  Minister  and  his  Vicar. 
1651  C.  Car  rwiUGHT  Cert.  Reiig,  11.  32  Christ  sitting  at  the 
right_  hand  of  his  Father,  holds  but  a  second  degree  with 
him  ill  honour,  and  rule,  and  is  but  his  Vicar.  1678  R. 
liAHCLAV  W/y/.  Quakers  W.  §2.  21  Knowledge  might  be.. 
brought  to  perfection  by  the  holy  Spirit,  that  Vicar  of  the 
Lord.  1829  I.  Taylor  Enthus.  vii.  161  Though  the  vicar 
of  Christ  [sc.  every  true  Christian  minister  J  be  not  uncondi- 
tionally responsible  for  the  happy  result  of  his  labours. 
1848  LowKLL  Big/otv  P.  Ser.  i.  viii.  Introd.,  By  and  by 
comes  along  the  State,  God's  vicar.  1:1850  Arab.  Nts. 
(Rtldg.)  496,  I  tell  you  again  I  am  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  and  vicar  upon  earth  of  the  Lord  of  both  worlds. 

b.  spec.  Applied  to  the  Pope  (t  or  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem) ;  also  to  St.  Peter  in  a  similar  sense 
(cf.  quot.  1548  above). 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  3837  pat  falles  hym  of  office  to 
halde,  For  he  es  in  erthe,  Codes  vicar  calde.  ?I370  Robt, 
Cisylc  50  Hys  oon  brodur  in^ovthe  Godesgenerallevykere, 
Pope  of  Rome,  as  ye  may  here,  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xix.  60 
(Harl.  MS.)  '  How  of  the  Pope?'  '  For  god  is  oon,'  seid  he, 
'and  l>erfore  he  hath  made  a  vyker  '.  1481  Caxto^ God/rey 
ccv.  301  The  due  godeffroy  and  the  prynce  buymont,.. 
whiche  had  gyuen  to  hym  this  honour  as  for  to  be  the  vy. 
cayre  of  Ihesu  Criste  in  that  londe, .  .assygned  rentes  to  the 
newe  Patriark.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/,  (W.  de  W.  1531)  203 
Heare  deuoute  chrystyan  what  saynt  Peter  the  apostle  and 
hye  viccar  of  Chrystes  chirche  sayth.  1570  Jewel  Sedit. 
Bull  (1600)  17  Would  the  Vicar  of  Christ  give  this  counsell  ? 
x6^ Penit.  Cony.y'ix.  (1657)  132  God  and  the  Pope. .are  not 
alwayes  of  onemind  ;  and  if  Christ  confirm  not  in  heaveri 
the  sentence  of  his  Vicar  on  earth,  we  (etc.].  17x8  Chambers 
Cycl.  S.V.,  The  Pope  pretends  to  be  Vicar  of  Jesuo  Christ  on 
Earth.  1756-7  tr.  Keyslers  Trav,  (1760)  III.  244  The  vic- 
tory gained  by  the  Most  Chrihtian  King,  Lewis  XII.  when 
he  made  war  upon  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  1847  S.  Austin 
Ranke's  Hist.  Re/.  III.  311  The  divine  right  of  the  catholic 
church,  and  the  character  of  its  head  as  Vicar  of  Christ. 
1864  Brvce  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  x.  (1875)  160  Proclaiming  that 
to  the  Pope,  as  God's  vicar,  all  mankind  are  subject,  and 
all  rulers  responsible. 

o.  nonce-use.  (See  quot.) 

1641  Milton  Animadv.  Wks.  1851  III.  igS  For  Anti- 
christ wee  know  is  but  the  Devils  Vicar,  and  therefore 
please  him  with  your  Liturgie,  and  you  please  his  niaister. 

2.  In  early  use,  a  person  acting  as  priest  in 
a  parish  in  place  of  the  real  parson  or  rector,  or 
as  the  representative  of  a  religious  community  to 
which  the  tithes  had  been  appropriated;  hence,  in 
later  and  modern  use,  the  incumbent  of  a  parish 
of  which  the  tithes  are  impropriated  or  appropri- 
ated^ in  contrast  to  a  Rectou. 

a.  c  1315  Rletr.  Hom.  87  Erles,  knihtes,  and  baronnes, 
Presles,  vikers,  and  parsonnes.  c  1380  Wvclif  Wks.  (1880) 
76  pci..don  neither  office  of  pretalis,.. neither  J?e  office  of 
parsones  ne  vekeris  to  here  parischenes.  Ibid.  424  pe  fend 
hat»  founden  cautels  to  bringe  in  vikeris  in  persouns  stede. 
1415  Rolls  0/  Parlt.  IV.  290/2  All  maner  of  Persones,  and 
Vyiceyrs,  and  Hospitilers.  c  1456  Pkcock  Bk.  t^  Faith 
(1909)  224  A  greet  famed  kunnyng  mayster  of  divinite  is 
curat,  and  parsoun  and  viker.  1533  in  Archaeologia  XXV. 
523  To  the  vykers  woman  of  Dokkynge.  Ibid.,  The  vykere 
of  Snettysham  servante.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden) 
49  A  gret  gcneralle  processione  of  alle  parsons,  vekeres, 
curattes,  withalle  other  prestes.  15^  }.  Vdall  Diotrtphes 
(Arb.)  28  How  shall  we  doe  for  the  parsons  and  vickers  ? 

/5.  ?I388  in  Wycli/'s  SeL    Wks.   III.  493  P^^t  no  persone 
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nc  vicare  iie  prelate  is.  cxcusud  fro  personelc  rcsidensc.. 
ill  (>er  bencficys.  1401  7-  Upland  379  Sith  persounes  and 
xicares  alone,.. with  bishop-;  above  hem,  were  y-nough  to 
.  .do  prestes  office.  1439  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V,  15  She.  .openly 
seide  unto  y«  saide  Vicar,  that  she  wold  never . .  have  hyni  to 
hur  Husbond.  148a  —  VI.  210  Upon  the  same  apropriation, 
ther  shuld  be  a  vicour  endowed  sufficiently.  1511  Lincoln 
IViils  (1914)  1.  90  Sir  Thomas  Markby  vykar  off  the  .say<l 
church.  1531  T€st  Ebor.  (Surteesi  VI.  24  The  vicare  to 
ha^•e  iiijd.  and  the  clerke  ijd.  1560-  [sec  Parson  i\.  iW 
Shaks.  Merry  IK.  iv.  vi.  51  lie  to  the  Vicar,  Bring  you  the 
Maid,  you  shall  not  lacke  a  Priest.  1609  Dekker  0//A 
NerM-fi.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  206  Like  some  pedantical  Vicar 
■vtammerina  out  a  most  false  and  crackt  latiiie  oration.  1647 
Clarendon  /list.  Keh.  1.  §  185  He  was  preferred  .  to  the 
Bishoprick  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield .  -before  he  had  been 
. .  Vicar  or  Curate  of  any  Parish  Church  in  England,  a  1700 
tvEi.YN  Diary  2  Mar.  1682,  Our  Viccar  preached  on  Pro- 
\tTbs.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  i.  xi.  ^o\  A  vicar  has 
generally  an  approprialor  over  him.  1796  H.  Hunter 
St..Pierye"s  Stud.  A<f/'.(i799)  HI.  482  Not  a  simple  village 
Vicar  ought  to  be  without  the  actual  necessaries  of  life. 
1818  Cruise  Digest  (cd.  2)  III.  59  Where  the  vicar  produces 
an  endowment,  then  the  situation  of  the  parties  is  reversed. 
1870  K.  R.  Wilson  Cli.  Limiisf.  99  The  present  vicar., 
speedily  brought  about  a  different  aspect. 

y.  c-i39$  Vltnvman's  Tale  830  (Skeat),_Pope,  bisboppes, 

and  cardinals  Chanons,  persons  and    vicaire,  In   goddes 

sen-ice.     ijao  Caxtons  Citron.  Eng,  vii.  90/1  There  was 

decreed  y'  all  pcrsones  &  vyca>Tes  sholde  be  called  prestes. 

b,  fig.  or  iramf. 

1563  Homilies  it.  Perils  Idolatry  iii.  Vy  iij  b,  We  nede 
not  to  compUyne  of  the  l.icke  of  one  dombe  person,  hauyng 
so  manye  dombc  deuyllyshe  vycars  (I  meane  these  ydoUes 
and  paynted  puppettes)  to  teache  in  theyr  steade.  1588 
Marprel.  Epist.  (.\rb.)  38,  1  doubt  not.,  to  get  a  hundreth 
of  these  stralagemes,  especially  if  I  trauell  neere  where  any 
of  the  vickcrs  of  hell  are.  i6oa  -zud  PL  Return  fr.  Parnass. 
IV.  ii.  1722  And  ypu  Maister  Amoretto,  that  art  the  chiefe 
Carpenter  of  Sonets,  a  priuileged  Vicar  for  the  lawlesse 
marriage  of  I nke  and  Paper.  i66oTatham /?ww// v.  i,Sure 
the  viccar  of  fools  was  his  ghostly  father. 

C.  Vicar  of  Bray^  one  who  readily  changes  liis 
principles  to  suit  the  times  or  circumstances. 

Bray  is  the  village  of  that  name  near  Maidenhead  in 
Berkshire.  Accordmg  to  Fuller  (see  ref.  below)  the  *  viva- 
cious vicar '  held  the  ^nefice  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  1 1 
to  that  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  twice'  a  Papist  and  twice  a 
Protestant.  In  the  later  song,to  which  the  currency  of  the 
phrase  ts  mainly  due,  the  sovereigns  under  whom  the  vicar 
successively  changes  his  religion  and  politics  are  those  from  | 
Charles  II  to  George  I.  | 

[a  i«6i  Fuller  IVorthics  i.  Berks.  (1662)  82  But  first  we 
will  dispatch  that  sole  Proverb  of  this  County,  viz.  The 
Vicar  of  Bray,  will  be  Vicar  of  Bray  still,  c  1710  Song, 
I  'icar  of  Bray  (Chorus),  This  is  the  law,  I  will  maintain, 
Until  my  dying  day,  Sir,  That  whatsoever  King  may  reign, 
Still  I'll  be  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  Sir.  1735  Brome  in  Lett,  by 
Etnirunt  Persons  (1813)  II.  100,  I  have  had  a  long  chase 
after  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  on  whom  the  proverb. . .  I  am  in- 
formwl  it  is  Simon  Aleyn  or  Allen,  who  was  Vicar  of  Bray 
about  1540,  and  died  1588.) 

i7»S  Ld.  Harley  in  Dk.  PortlamVs  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  VI.  116  His  chief  crime  is  having  been  once  Epis- 
copal, and  playing  the  Vicar  of  Bray  upjn  them,  and  keep- 
ing his  living,  when  the  rest  of  his  Episcopal  brethren  were 
ejected.  1785  Grose  Diet.  Vnlg.  T,  s.v.  Bray,  A  vicar  of 
Bray,  one  who  frequently  changes  his  principles,  always 
siding  with  the  strongest  party.  i8j8  P.  Cunningham  N',  S. 
IVales  (ed.  3)  II.  248  The  regularly  educated  thieves.. are 
l^iears  of  Bray  to  every  man  whom  it  is  their  interest  to 
humour,— blaspheming  with  the  blasphemer  and  praying 
with  the  saint. 

transf.  1895  Daily  News  12  June  5/4  A  habit  which  the 
Iguana  shares  with  many  lizards.. is  the  habit  of  changing 
its  colour;  most  lizards  are  Vicars  of  Bray  to  this  extent. 
+  d.   Temporal  vicar  (see  quot.),   Obs. 

i7a6  Ayliffe  Parergon  509  Temporal  vicars.. are  much 
the  same  with  our  Curates  as  we  now  call  them  ;  and  these 
are  constituted  for  some  particular  Acts  and  Seasons. 

3.   =  Vicar  choral. 

1387  Tkevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  Vi.  465  For  clerkcs  fli?  J>€ 
travayle  of  ^  queere,.  .and  dede  vikers  in  here  stede  ^at 
hadde  ful  litel  for  to  lyve  by.  1^31  Protocols  TownCkrks 
Glasgow  (1897)  IV.  33  To  the  wiccaris  of  the  qwcyr;  with 
the  borrow  maell.  1641  Baker  Chron.,  Eliz.  116  This 
Queen . .  ordained  a  Dean, . .  forty  SchoUars,  Vicars,  Singing- 
mcn,  &c.  1700  J,  Brome  Traiu  Eng.  248  A  Collegiate 
Church,  consisting  of  a  Dean,  four  Prebendaries,  five  Sing- 
ing-Men, three  Vicars,  and  four  Deacons.  1878  Grove's 
Diet.  MuSi  I.  52  His  choir  was  well  appointed,  and  every 
vicar,  clerical  as  well  as  lay,  gave  his  daily  and  efficient  aid 
in  it. 

b.  Lay  vicar,  «  prec.  (Also  Priest-vicar  :  see 
Priest  j(J.  lo.) 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  no  The  Choir  is  aUo  the  term  by 
which  the  tay.vicars,  or  lay-clerks,  and  choristers,  i.  e.  the 
dingers,  of  a  cathedral,  are  collectively  designated.  1843 
Jkbb  Choral  Service  xii.  108  The  Lay  Vicars  of  the  old 
Cathedrals . .  are  sometimes  members  of  the  inferior  Colleges, 
sometimes  merely  part  of  the  foundation  at  large.  1877  Lee 
Gloss.  Litnrg.  $f  Eccl.  Terms  184  Lay  vicar^  a  term  used 
in  the  statutes  of  some  of  our  cathedrals  to  designate  the 
superior  grade  of  singing  men. 

4.  One  who  takes  the  place  of,  or  acts  as  the 
representative  of,  another  (csp.  the  Pope  or  other 
high  dignitary)  in  the  performance  of  ecclesiastical 
or  religious  functions ;  spec,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  bishop's  deputy.  I 

c  Z380  WvcLiP  Serm.  Set.  Wks.  I.  18  5if  he  Pope  and  his 
vikeris  wolden  studie  wel  J>is  mater.  14x6  Lydg.  De  Guil. 
Pilgr.  1393  And  sempte  that  he  sholde  be  Lyk  a  vyker  doute- 
!cs  Off  Aaron  &  of  Moyses.  1576  W.  Lambarue  Peranth. 
Kent  130  This  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Ely],  hauing  nowc  by 
the  Kings  commission  the  power  of  a  Viceroy,  and  besides 
by  the  Popes  ciftc  the  authoritic  of  a  Legate  and  Vicar. 
1^  in  C«/A.  Rec*  Soc.  PubL  V.  129  Directed  to  the  Arch- 
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bi^hopp  of  Cant:  or  to  his  vicar  or  Commissary  generale. 
x6ii  §!■  D.  Carleton  Let.  in  \oth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  1.  546  Upon  y«  late  remove  of  our  patriarch's  vicar 
there  hath  fallen  vacant  a  benefice  annexed  to  y<  vicariat. 
164s  Jer.  Taylor  Episc.  1.  yj-i  When  S.  Paul  sent  fur 
Timothy  from  Ephesus,  he  sent  Tychicus  to  be  his  Vicar. 
a  1677  Barrow  Pope's  Supremacy  vi.  Wks.  1687  I.  261  The 
Popes . .  l)egan  to  practise  a  fine  trick, . .  which  was  lo  confer 
on  certain  Bishops . .  the  title  of  their  Vicar  or  Lieutenant ; 
thereby  pretending  to  impart  Authority  to  them.  1781 
Pkiesi  LEV  Corrupt.  Chr.  II.  x.  i.  238  Ihey  [the  patriarchs] 
appointed  vicars,  or  deputies,  to  act  for  them  in  the  remoter 
provinces.  i8ao  Milner.Sw///.  talent.  Eng.  Cath.  108  The 
late  H.  Berington's  Vicar,  D/.  Bew.  1898  W.  Bright  Some 
Aspects  Prim.  Ch.  Life  it.  §  6,  83  This  '  high  and  Divine 
power  *,  which  C>  prian  claimed  as  inherent  in  the  eptsco- 
jtate,  was  larger  than  that  which  St.  Paul  had  entrusted  to 
his  own  '  vicars  '. 

b.  With    defining   term    preceding,  as  graiid, 
papai,  Pope's  vicar, 

i66a  in  Catk.  Rec.  Sac.  Fuhl.  VIII.  236  M^  Hoden 
*(;raiul  Vicairof  Paris  being  Superior.  1688  [see  Grand  a. 
2]  1696  Phillips  s.v.,  The  Pope's  Grand  Vicar,  who  is 
a  Cardinal,  has  a  Jurisdiction,  .over  all  Secular  and  Regu- 
lar Priests  (etc.].  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  I.  249 
Some  days  since,  ..the  king  une.\pectedly  nominated  him 
grand  vicar  to  the  archbishop.  1796  Helen  M.  Williams 
Lett.  Prance  IV.  102  (Jod.),  One  of  my  college  companions 
had  become  grand-vicar  and  first  confidant  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  my  diocese.  1843  ^^««J'  Cycl.  XXVII.  827/2 
Faber,  grand-vicar  of  the  bishop  of  Constance.  1844 
LiNGAKD  Angio-Sa-v.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  App.  E.  341  The  bishop 
of  .Aries  the  *papal  vicar  in  Gaul,  in  place  of  the  pope, 
whose  representative  he  was.  190s  J.  K.  Mann  Hist.  Pipes 
I.  I.  22  He  came  to  Thessalonica;.  .its  metropolitan,  .was  a 
papal  vicar.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  i.  in.  84  And  fir>t 
i  shall  begin  with  the  ^Popes  Vicar,  which  office  is  the  mo>t 
anlient  of  all,  and  was  for  a  long  time  executed  by  Bishops, 
and  other  Prelats.  1902  J.  K.  Mann  Hist.  Popes  I.  1.  159 
Augustine.. was  consecrated  bishop  by  Virgilius  of  Aries, 
the  Pope's  vicar  in  Gaul. 

O.  With    defining    term    appended,    as     vicar 
apostolic,  capitular^  episcopal,  for anie)  or  foreign , 
provincial. 
See  also  Vicab-ceneral. 

1766  in  E.  H.  Burton  Life  Challoner  (1909)  II.  xxvii.  83 
After  allj  bv  the  terms  of  the  circular  letter,  the  Vicars 
'Apostolic  have,  in  case  of  necessity,  a  power  to  dispense. 
1799  C.  BuTLEk  Life  A.  Butler  vii.  The  vicar-apostolic  of 
the  middle  district  claimed  him  as  belonging  to  that  district, 
and  appointed  him  to  a  mission  in  Staffordshire.  X836 
Penny  Cycl,  VI.  37:5/1  Where  the  succession  of  the  Cathofic 
hierarchy  has  been  interrupted,  as  in  England, . .  the  bishops 
who  superintend  the  Catholic  church  and  represent  the 
papal  authority,  are  known  by  the  name  of  vicars  apostolic. 
1851  Bright  Sp.,  Eccles.  Titles  Bill  12  ftlay  (1876)  518  The 
changing  of  vicar.s-apostoUc  to  bishops  in  ordinary.  1849 
Stovel  Canne's  Necess.  p.  xxxv,  Wolsey,  to  carry  on  the 
policy  of  his  church,  obtained  his  own  appointment  as  vicar- 
^apostolical  of  England.  1846  AKCulloch  Acc.  Brit.  Em- 
pire (1854)  II.  305  On  the  death  of  a  bishop,  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese  elect  a  vicar  *capitular,  who  exercises  spiritual 
jurisdiction  during  the  vacancy.  1903  IVcstni.  Gaz.  7  Sept. 
10/2  A  special  meeting,  .for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Vicar- 
Capitular  to  administer  the  See  of  Southwark  during  the 
vacancy.  1877  Lee  Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms  439  I'icar  *  Epis- 
copal^ an  office  corresponding  in  some  particulars  to  the 
English  archdeacon,  as  well  as  to  the  Greek  'Chorepis- 
copus'.  18*5  DovLE  in  Fitzpatrick  Life  xi.  (1861)  I.  282 
Whenever  a  priest  falls  into  any  dangerous  illness,  the 
Vicar-* Foreign  within  whose  deanery  he  lives  shall  visit 
him.  1888  CasselCs  Encycl.  Diet,  s.v.,  I'icarforane, 
Roman  Church,  a  dignitary  or  parish  priest  appointed  by  a 
bishop  to  exercise  a  limited  jurisdiction  in  a  particular  town 
or  district  of  his  diocese.  1896  Tablet  18  .Apr.  619  The 
cwr^  and  vicar-foran  at  Castries.. receives  ;C2oo  ^  year. 
1856  V.\ughan  Mystics  (i860)  II.  134  Vicar-*provincial  of 
Andalusia,  he  plies  his  task  anew. 

5.  In  general  use  :  One  acting,  or  appointed  to 
act,  in  place  of  another,  esp.  in  administrative 
functions ;  a  viceg^ent. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xli.  {Agnes)  2SolThe  prefect]  deput 
in  his  .sted  l>are,  pe  law  to  bald  |jaim,  a  vicare,  &  sorouful 
went  away,  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,^  Gor^  I^ordsh,  log 
Folwe  t^anne  vche  comandour  tene  vicaires,  &  vche  vicaire 
tene  lederes.  1430-40  Lydg.  Bochas  viii,  viii.  (1558)  6  In  his 
enipyre  he  set  two  vicars,  Gaue  them  power  in  euery  region 
[etc.].  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  169/2  Gordyan  that  wjts 
vicayr  unto  Julyan  themperour.  1533  Bellenden  /.(Vj'  v. 
vii.  (S.T.S.)  II.  170,  I  wil  inak  him  (for  he  is  well  institute 
in  chevelrie)  vicare  and  lieutenent  for  me.  1506  Dal- 
RYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  11.  278  He  com- 
mandes  that  women,  barnes,  and  citisenis  all  to  lum  cum 
and  craue  mercie  as  to  the  Kingis  vicare.  i6os  T.  Fitz- 
HERBERT  Apol.  38  To  assemble  his  friends,  and  witnesses  of 
his  wil,  and  those  whome  he  meant  lo  make  his  heyrcs,  his 
vicars,  and  substituts.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  xxv.  207 
Lord  Cromwell.. sate  in  stale  above  all  the  Bishops,  as  the 
King's  Vicar,  or  Vicegerent-Generall  in  all  spirituall  matters. 
170a  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3814/3  It  is  said,  the  King  of  Spain  has 
made  the  Duke  of  Burp;undy  Vicar  of  the  Spanish  I^ow- 
Countries,  whicli  Title  gives  him  a  Power  over  those  Pro- 
vinces, equal  to  that  which  the  King  would  have  if  he  were 
there  in  Person.  1753  Scots  Mag.  XV.  27/1  During  a 
vacancy  of  the  Imperial  throne,  the  government  of  the  em- 
pire devolves  upon  the  two  vicars.  1781  Gibbon  Dccl.  <y  /''. 
xvii.  (1787)  II.  37  The  eleven  remaining  dioceses  (-  pro- 
vinces]., were  governed  by  twelve  vicars,  or  vice-prjefects, 
whose  name  sufficiently  explains  the  nature  and  dependence 
of  iheir  office.  1835  Lyiton  Ricnzi  \\\.  iii,  He  was  chosen 
afterwards  vicar  (or  vice-gerent)  of  Louis  in  Aversa.  1870 
IvOWELL  Among  viy  Bks.  Scr.  i.  (1873)  169  We  may  be  very 
sure  that  Heminge  and  Condell  did  not,  as  vicars,  take 
upon  themselves  a  disagreeable  task. 

transf.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  45  The  rookes  ben  vycayrs 
and  legates  of  the  kynge.  1541  R.  Copland  Guydon^s 
Quest,  Chirurg.  C  ivb,  All  the  syncwes  of  the  body  brede 
and  come  out  of  the  brayne  by  it  selfe,  or  of  the  noddle  that 
is  his  vycare. 
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b.  A  thing  substituted  for  anotlier.  rare. 
i65rs  Evelyn  Terra  (1676)  16  All  dungings  and  other 
sordid  teniperings,  being  but  the  vicars  succedaneoustp 
this  improvement.  1846  THACKEBAy  Cornhilt  to  Ciiito  xiii, 
Abraham  caught  the  Ram,  which  was  to  serve  as  the  vicar 
of  Isaac. 

Vicarage  (vikared,^).  Forms:  5  viker(i)age, 
vicerege ;  5  vicarage,  6  viooar-,  vyo(o)ar-, 
.S(.  wicar-,  viorage,  7  vicaradge ;  5  vycary-, 
6-6  vicariage  ;  5-7  vioarege,  6-7  -edge,  -ige, 
68  -idge,  7  vioeari(d)ge.    (f.  Vicar  + -age.] 

1.  The  benefice  or  living  of  a  vicar. 

14>5  Rolls  0/ Parlt.  IV.  290/2  That  they  holde  residence 
upon  thaire  Parsonages,  Vikerages,  and  Hospitalites,  open 
payn  of  lesyng  the  valeu  of  thaire  Benefice,  tr  1438 _Ld. 
Clu-fokd  in  Fiuchale  Priory  (Surtees)  71  There  is  a  vicer- 
ege in  Craven .  .of  the  which  the  prescntacion  longith  to  you. 
1459  Rolls  0/ Parlt.  V.  365  The  advouson  of  the  Vicariage 
of  the  same.  1536  Protocols  To7vn  Chrks  Glasgoiv  (1897) 
IV.  gS  Kactouris  as  thai  allegit  to  the  vyccarage  of  MwriK- 
land.  1589  Cooper  Adnion.  47  That  of  Euans  concerning 
the  Vicarage  of  Warwike,  is  maliciously  reported.  1631 
High  Commission  Cases  (Camden)  246  He  was  charged 
with  the  simonaicall  resignation  and  bestowing  of  his 
viccaridge  of  Castor  upon  a  young  man,  a  minister.  1660 
R.  Coke  Porver  f,  Subj.  206  Tythes  appertaining  to  Parish- 
Churches,  Prebends,  Hospitals,  Vicaredges.  1695  Kennett 
I'ar.  AHti<i.  ix.  91  We  meet  with  no  such  early  records  that 
make  them  distinct  and  proper  Vicariges.  I7»9  Swift 
l.ibeloii  Dr.  Dclany  132  The  offals  of  a  church  distrest : 
A  hungry  vicarage  at  best.  1740  Pote  Hist,  f,  Antit). 
Windsor  12  It  is  a  Vicaridge  in  the  Deanery  of  Reading 
and  Diocess  of  Salisbury.  1815  Jane  Aisten  Emma  iv, 
Though  the  vicarage  of  Highbury  was  not  large,  he  was 
known  to  have  some  independent  property.  1863  H.  Cox 
Insiit.  III.  vii.  700  The  hereditaments  of  the  Crown  (except 
advowsons  and  vicarages).  1884  Mamh.  Exam.  14  May 
5/3  The  plaintiff,  a  clergyman,  who  at  one  time  had  a 
vicarage  at  Bow. 

transf.  1587H0LINSHEU  Chron.  (ed.  2)111.  558/1  The  three 
peruerse  prelats . .  stroue  togither  for  the  sacred  see  of  papasie 
Gods  vicarage.  1653  H.  Whistleb  Upshot  In/.  Baptismc 
2  Whether  they  were  redeemed  by  the  Vicarage  of  a  Levite, 
or  by  a  ransome. 

t  b.  A  benefice  attached  to  a  parsonage.  Ohs.—^ 

ijoi  Reg.  Privf  Seal  Scotl.  I.  98  The  parsonage  of  Sanct 

Colinez  Kirk.. with  the  annexis  and  vicaragis  Ihairof,  that 

is  to  say,  Kilmolowok  in  Rasay  and  Kilmory  in  Walternes. 

1 2.  A  college  of  vicars.   Obs. 

148s  in  Ripon  Chapter  Acts  (Surtees)  277,  I  will  that  iny 
messebuke  be  gyffyn  to  the  vicarage  in  Rypoii.  1505  IM't. 
304  The  said  mescgoo  to  the  vicarege  of  Ripon,  Ihey 
doynge  therfor  a  yerely  obbett. 

3.  The  house  or  residence  of  a  vicar ;  also,  those 
who  live  in  this. 

1530  Palsgb.  285,  I  Vycrage  a  preestes  \m\>!ae,  presMoire. 
1611  CoTGR.,  Presbitere,  a  Parsonage,  Vicarage,  or  Priests 
house.  161Z  Peacham  Centl.  Exerc.  111.  157  The  ancient 
coate  of  Bassingborne,  which  by  chance  I  found  in  a  window 
at  the  Vicaredge  in  Fulham.  i8aoPRAED  Poems  (1864)  II. 
136  The  traveller  was  to  blame  And  not  the  Vicarage  or  the 
Vicar.  1891  'S.  Mostvn  '  Curatica  150,  I  had  bidden  the 
Vicarage  farewell  the  night  before. 

t4.  Se.  A  (or  the)  payment  due  to  a  vicar; 
\  icarial  tithes  or  other  (3ues.  Obs. 

1579  Munim.  tie  Metros  (Bann.  CI.)  653  pe  teind  schevis 
.  .with  small  teindis  and  Viccaragis  pertenand  to  J»e  saming 
Kirk.  159s  in  Maitland  Club  Misc.  I.  73  The  amount  and 
i)uantitie  of  the  vicarages  of  the  said  benefices,  with  the 
glebbis  and  mansis.  1684  Rec.  Baron  Crt.  .Slitchill  iH.H.S.) 
95  For  not  paying  of  Vicaradge  at  Mertimas,  which.. the 
Judge  decerns  them  to  pay  punctually.  176a  in  Nairne 
Peerage  Evidence  (1874)  92  The  town  and  lands  of  Kinnaird 
and  the  lands  of  Tullybeagles  with  the  tiends  parsonage  and 
vicarage  of  the  saids  haill  lands.  1775  L.  Sham  Hist.  Moray 
353  The  Stipend  is  80  Bolls  of  Victual,  and  aljoul  K  50  of 
Vicarage.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  viii.  What  have  1  been 
paying  stipend  and  teind,  parsonage  and  vicarage,  for  ? 

t  5.  The  position,  office,  or  duties  of  a  vicar  or 
representative.  Obs.  rare. 

162a  Donne  Serm.  John  xi.  35  My  vicaraga  is  to  speak  of 
his  [Christ's]  compassion  and  his  tears.  164a  Jef.  'I'aylor 
Episc.  §  37.  264  This  whole  discourse  showes . .  that  they  [the 
Bishops]  have  sole  jurisdiction,  and  the  Presbyters  only  in 
substitution  and  vicaridge.  1734  Bp.  Petbe  in  E.  H.  Burton 
I.i/e  Challoner  (1909)  I.  93  He  gave  up  his  pious  spirit,  in 
the  ninety  secontf  year  of  his  age  and  forty  sixth  of  his 
episcopate  and  Apostolic  Vicarage. 

6.  allrib.,  as  vicarage  church,  +  iltity,  house, 
stipend,  teind. 

1731  Gentl.  Maf.  I.  Ji8  From  hence  the  Writer  takes 
occasion  to  considfer  the  State  of  *Vicarage  Churches.  1597 
Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  303  2,  sopundis  money  as  for  the  per- 
sonage dewlie  and  10  inerkis  for  the  *vicarage  dewtie  foir- 
.said.  a  1550  Lei.and  Itin.  (1769)  IV.  118  From  the  which 
Water  is  conveyed  to  the  Prebendaries  Houses,  to  the 
•Vicarage  Houses,  and  the  Choristers.  JS«9  Bp.  Pakkhcrsi 
Injunctions  A  iv.  Whether . .  your  Parsonage  and  Vicaredge 
house  be  well  ..  maintained.  1638  H.  Sielman  in  Lett. 
Lit.  Men  (Camden)  156  There  is  a  reasonable  Vicarage 
house  upon  it.  a  1704  T.  Brown  T'.iv  O.xford  Scholars 
Wks.  1730 1.  10  An  old  rotten  Parsonage  or  Vicarage-house. 
178s  J.  Wesley  Serm.  Ivii.  Wks.  1811  IX.  25  He  removed 
into  the  Vicarage-House.  1837  Lockhart  Scott  II.  ?■■•  373 
An  ornamental  cottage  in  the  style  of  the  old  English 
vicarage-house.  1867  J.  Campbell  Balmerino  ft  Abbey  ill. 
ii.  170  He  was  also  minister  of  Logie.  .and  drew  its  *vicar- 
age  stipend.  i6io  in  T.  Font's  Topogr.  Acc.  Cunningham 
(Maitl.  CI.)  185  To  Mr.  Williame  Birsbane,  of  "vicarege 
leynd  the  said  yeir,  aucht  pund.  1640-1  Kircudbr.  '•''or- 
Comm.  J\Hn.  Bk.  (1855)  163  The  halfe  of  the  said  gleib  and 
vicarege  teindes. 

Vicarate  (vi-kar^"t).  [f.  Vicab  -i-  -ate.  Cf. 
Vicariate.]  A  parish,  district,  etc.,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  vicar ;  a  vicariate. 


VICAB  CHORAL. 

1883  American  V.  319  Retaining  the  administration  of 
the  vicarate  of  North  Carolina.  19x0  Q.  Reg.  Presbyt.  Ck. 
Aug.  337  In  the  diocese  of  Albi,..a  number  of  vicarates  have 
been  suppressed. 

Vicar  choral.  Also  vicar-chopal.  [Vicar  3.] 
(See  quot.  1854,  and  cf.  Choral  a,^  \  b.) 

The  pi.  occurs  in  farious  forms,  as  vicars  choral^  f  vicars 
choraiSy  and,  rarely,  vicar  chorals. 

1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  /'///,  c.  15  All  other.. canons,  pety 
canons,  vicars  choral),  &  cleVkes.  1546  Yorks.  Chantry 
Surv.  (Surtees)  348  The  same  prebendaries  have,  .vicars. . 
under  them.. called  vicars  choralles,  which.. are  bound  to 
.  discharge  the  said  prebendaryes  of  all  their  cures  and  ser- 
vice in  the  sayd  church,  a  x66x  Fuller  IVorthies^  Wilts, 
III.  (1662)  157  William  Lawes,  son  of  Thomas  Lawes,  a 
Vicar  Choral  of  the  Church  of  Salisbury.  1704  Ace.  Imiov. 
Abp,  Dublin  3  He  calls.. the  Vicar-Chorals,  and  orders 
them  to  answer,  notwithstanding  [etc.].  1770  In  Met//.  Rev. 
If.  Richardson  (1822)  14  Vou  seem  to  nave  been  much 
taken  with  York  lilinster  and  Cathedral  Service,  would  you 
like  to  be  one  of  the  Vicars  Choral  ?  1837-8  Act  i  &  2  l^ict. 
c.  106  §  59  Any  Spiritual  Person,  being  Prebendary,  Canon, 
Priest  Vicar,  Vicar  Choral,  or  ISIinor  Canon.  1854  Hook 
Church  Diet.  (ed.  7)  791/1  F/<rarjr//<??-rt/ [are]  the  assistants 
or  deputies  of  the  canons  or  prebendaries  of  collegiate 
churches,,  .especially,  though  not  exclusively,  in  the  duties 
of  the  choir  or  chancel,  as  distinguished  from  those  belong, 
ing  to  the  altar  and  pulpit.  x^3  Phillimore  £ccl.  Law 
Ch.  Eng.  161  The  two  classes  of  petty  or  minor  canons  and 
vicars-choral.  Ibid^  A  vicar-choral  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Wells. 

Hence  Ticar-cho'ralshlp,  the  office  of  a  vicar- 
choral. 

x868  Ecclesiologist  XXIX.  171  The  endowments  ..  of 
\  icars-choralshipH.  1891  Star  i  Nov.  1/7  The  vicar-choral- 
ship  of  St.  Paul  s  is  by  no  means  a  poor  appointment. 

Vicaress  (vi-kares).  Also  7  vicoaria.  f. 
Vicar  +  -ess  1.] 

1.  The  sister  ranking  immediately  beneath  the 
Abbess  or  Mother  Superior  in  anunnery  or  convent. 

CX613  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc,  Publ.  (1914)  XIV.  34,  2  years 
before  ner  death  [she]  was  chosen  first  Vicaress  of  y»  Mon- 
astery, a  >7oo  Diary  Blue  Nuns  Ibid.  VIII.  11  Sister 
Margarite  Bruno  alias  Floyd  was  again  chosen  Viccaris. 
lyai  Ibid.  291  The  Office  of  Vicaresse  is  nearest  the  Ab- 
besse  in  Authority.  . ,  The  Vicaresse  represents  in  every 
place,  the  Abbesse  when  she  is  absent.  1B04  in  A  rchaeo - 
togia  (1840)  XXVIII.  198  Mother  Austin  was  afterwards 
Vicaress  [of  the  Blue  Nuns'  convent]  several  years,  X857 
G.  Oliver  Coll.  Cath.  Kelig,  Cor/i-wall,  etc.  136  The  vicar- 
ess, the  Rev.  Mother  Eyston,  was  sent  to  Bruges,  1892 
J,  M.  Stone  Faithful  unto  Death  344  To  govern  the  new 
community  as  abbess  and  vicaress  respectively. 

2.  A  (female)  representative.     In  quot.  fig. 

x66a  J.  Chandler  Van  Helmont's  Orint.  125  The  sensi- 
tive Soul,  the  vicaresse  of  the  minde,  doth  surely  rejoyce  in 
a  greater  liberty  than  the  souls  of  bruit  Beasts. 

3.  The  wife  of  the  vicar  of  a  parish. 

1770  W.  HuDDESFORD  in  }.  Granger  Lett,  (1805)  146,  I 
am  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  the  vicaress,  for  her  for- 
giveness of  my  impertinence.  1849  ^d-  Coleridge  in  Life 
•V  Corr.  (1904)  I.  viii.  190  Nothin^?  could  be  kinder  than  the 
Vicar  and  Vicaress.  x86a  Mrs.  Houstoun  Recommended 
to  Mercy  xii,  The  encroachments  of  the  Vicaress  in  the 
government  of  the  parish. 

Vi'car  general.  Also  vicar-general.  [V^i- 
CAR  4  c,  atter  med.L.  vicari  its  generalise  F.  vicaire 
general.'] 

The  pi.  occurs  vstnously  as  vicarsgeneralis,vicargenerals. 

f  1,  The  title  assumed  by  or  bestowed  upon  the 
Pope,  as  head  of  the  Church  under  Christ.  Ods. 

1390  GowF.R  Conf.  I.  253  At  Rome.  .The  vicair  general  of 
allc  Of  hem  that  lieven  Cristes  feith.  1456  Sir  G.  Have 
Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  104  God..,  and  next  him  his  vicare 
generale  the  pape.  1539  Tonstall  Serm.  Pahn  Sund. 
(1823)  46  All  power  is  gyuen  to  me  that  Chrbte  had :  and  1 
am  his  vicar  general,  as  Peter  was  here  in  erthe  ouer  all. 
xgSf  Allen  Afiol.  17  Whither  should  we  rather  flee  for 
releefe  either  of  body  or  soul,  then  to . .  the  Vicar  general  of 
Christ?  165X  HoBBES  Leviath.  iv.  xliv.  335  Consequent 
to  this  claim  of  the  Pope  to  Vicar  Generall  of  Christ  in  the 
present  Church,,  .is  the  Doctrine,  that  it  is  necessary  for  a 
Christian  King,  to  receive  his  Crown  by  a  Bishop. 

transf.  c  1386  Chaucfr  Doctor's  T.  20  Lo,  I,  Nature, Thus 
can  I  forme  and  peynte  a  creature. ..  For  He  that  is  the 
Former  principal.  Hath  maad  me  his  viker  general  [etc,]. 

2,  R*  C.  Ch,  An  ecclesiastical  officer,  usually  a 
cleric,  appointed  by  a  bishop  as  his  representative 
in  matters  of  jurisdiction  or  administration. 

c  1450  St.  Cutftbert  (Surtees)  8023  Before  his  pepill 
ordande  he  pe  prior  arcbedekyn  forto  be,  And  his  generall 
vicare.  1498  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scotl.  I.  36/r  A  presentation 
. .  Direct  to  the  vicare  general  of  Sanctandris,  the  sege  thair- 
of  vacand.  ftp^  Plumpton  Lett.  (1839)  305  Master  Plomp- 
ton,  ..at  his  departing  out  of  England,  comaunded  to  me 
John  Carvar,  his  Vicker  generall,  ,.  to  wryte  unto  you. 
a  1578  LiNDESAv  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  286 
Pryor  Johnne  Hepburne  was  at  that  time  wicar  generall  of 
the  bischoperick  of  Sanctandrois.  c  x6s8  in  Foley  Rec.  Bug. 
Prov.S.  y.  I.  I.  r37  His  inferior  officers,  dispersed  through- 
out all  the  Countyesof  this  realme,  with  titles,  powers,  and 
formalities  belonging  to  any  Catholique  Bishops  whereso- 
ever, as  Vicaires  Generalls.  167a  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ. 
III.  100  M»  George  Richardson,  .was  ordained  in  Ireland 
by  ye  Ch'«  dimissoryes  given  him  by  ye  Vicar  Gen[era]ll. 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Vice* Dominus  Episcofii,  the 
Official,  Commissary,  or  Vicar-general  of  a  Bishop.  1767 
Phil.  Trans.  LVII.  461  The  vicar-general  of  this  diocese. 
1797  Mrs.  Rai>cliffe  Italian  xxvi,  While  Vivaldi  spoke  the 
vicar-gencral  listened  with  attention.  X799C  Butler  Life 
A.  Butler  xi\i,  He  was  immediately  appointed  vicar-general 
to  the  bishops  of  Arras,  St.  Omer's,  Ipres,  and  Boulogne. 
1847  S.  Austin  Rattke's  Hist.  Re/.  III.  81  The  bishop.. 
sent  some  delegates,  unaer  his  vicar-general  Faber.  1885 
Lady  Herbert  tr.  Lagrange's  Life  Dupanloup  I.  358  The 
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Abb^  Valgalier,  ..  and  the  Abb^  Desnoyers,  were  made 
titular  vicar  generals. 

b.  Similarly  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  spec,  a 
permanent  lay  official  serving  as  a  deputy  or 
assistant  to  a  bishop,  or  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  or  York,  in  certain  ecclesiastical  causes. 

1536  Act  28  Hen.  VIl/,  c.  10  §  4  All  and  every  Arche- 
bisshoppes,  Bisshippes  and  Archedeacons, ..their  Commis- 
saries, Vicars  generall,  and  other  their  Mynisters . .  shall  make 
diligente  inserch  [etc.].  1588  Marprel.  Epist.  (Arb.)  3  To 
the  right  puisante,  and  terrible  Priests,  my  cleargie  masters 
of  the  Confocation-house,  whether  fickers  generall,.  .or  any 
other  of  the  holy  league  of  subscription,  a  1700  Evelyn 
Diary  31  Aug.  1663,  After  which  the  Vicar-general  went 
to  the  vestry,  and  brought  his  Grace  into  the  Chapell  [at 
Lambeth].  1716  Avliffe  Parergon  161  According  to  the 
common  way  of  Speech,  a  Chancellor  is  a  Vicar  General  to 
the  Bishop  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes  of  Law.  \%-^  Penny 
Cycl.  VL  481/2  The  Chancellor  of  a  Church  or  of  a  Bishop 
is  Vicar-general  to  the  bishop,  holds  his  courts  [etc.].  1854 
Hook  Church  Diet,  (ed.  7)  792/1  The  Vicar-General,  an 
ecclesiastical  officer  who  assists  the  bishop  in  the  discharge 
of  his  office,  as  in  causes  and  visitations.  1887  Ptill  Mall 
G.  23  June  2/2  The  Vicar-General  [in  the  Isle  of  Man]  is  a 
man  of  many  callings,  holding,  in  addition  to  the  Vicar- 
Generalship,  the  positions  of  secretary  to  the  bishop,  keeper 
of  the  records,  coroner,  and  magistrate.  1907  Who's  Who 
413  Cripps,  C.  A... Vicar-General  of  Canterbury;  Chan- 
cellor  and  Vicar-Gen.  of  York  since  1900. 

3.  Hist,  The  title  given  to  Thomas  Cromwell  in 
1535  as  representative  of  the  King  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.     (Cf.  Vicegerent  sb,  i,  quots.  1536-38.) 

X679  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.\.  iii.  181  The  first  act  of  the  Kings 
Supremacy  was,  his  naming  Cromwell  Vicar-General,  and 
General  Visitor  of  all  the  Monasteries  and  other  Priviledged 
places.  X706  tr.  Dupin's  Feci.  Hist.  16th  C.  II.  iv.  vii.  419 
«o/<*,The  name  of  Vicar- General,  as  api>ointed  by  the  Prince, 
had  been  odious  ever  since  Cromwell's  management  of  that 
office  in  Henry  Vlll'stime;  and  was  never,  for  that  reason, 
taken  up  afterwards.  17x4  Jer.  Collier  Feci.  Hist.  C,t. 
Brit.  II.  II.  104/1  It  appears  that  Cromwell  by  being  made 
Vicar  General  had  an  entire  Delegation  of  the  King's 
Supremacy. 

1 4.  (See  quot.)   Obs, 

1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  235  The  King  was  made  Vicare 
generall,  and  Lieutenant  for  the  Empcrour. 

Hence  Vlcar-ife'neralsliip,  the  office  of  a  vicar- 
general. 

aiM8  LiNDESAV  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  287 
The  bischope . .  be  the  consall  of  wyse  men  gaif  to  this  pryour 
the  wickar  generallschip.  1714  Jes.  Collier  Feci,  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit.  II.  11.  104;  I  A  Mistake  in  confounding  this  Vicar 
Generalship  with  his  following  Dignity  of  Lord  Vicegerent 
in  Ecclesiastical  Matters,  x^o  Gladstone  Glean.  ( 1879)  V. 
193  The  Vicar-generalship  of  Cromwell  and . .  the  episcopal 
Commissions  of  both  these  reigns.  1891  Pall  MallG.  4  Feb. 
7/1  Twenty-five  years  of  Vicar-Generalship  under  Manning 
..ought  to  weigh  in  the  balance  even  against  aristocratic 
descent  and  Court  favour. 

Vioariage,  obs.  form  of  Vicarage. 

VicariSkl  (vsi-,  vike»*rial),  a,  [ad.  L.  type 
*vicdridi-is,  f.  vicarius  ViCAB,  So  F.  and  Sp. 
vicarial^ 

\.  Delegated,  deputed;  vicarious. 

1617  Slingsbv  Diary  (1836)  297  Our  Lord  communicated 
his  power  to  preistis  and  his  ministires  and  vicars,  and  so 
thar  power  is  ministerial!  and  vicariall as  they  call  it.  a  1734 
North  Lives  (1826)  I.  392  By  these  vicarial  offices  In  the 
house  his  lordship  was  educated  to  the  employ  there.  1747 
West  Resurrection  (ed.  a)  275  God . .  promised  to  continue 
that  delegated  vicarial  Sceptre  of  Righteousness  in  his 
(David's)  Posterity  for  ever.  1803  Edin.  Rez>.  I,  390  The 
contest  for  vicarial  and  deputed  power.. is  more  prudent 
than  the  struggle  for  that  which  is  original  and  supreme. 
1850  Cdl.  Wiseman  Pastoral  7  Oct.,  The  silver  links  of 
that  chain  which  has  connected  their  country  with  the  See 
of  Peter  in  its  Vicarial  Government.  1868  Lightfoot  Philip. 
(1885)  267  His  office  is  representative,  and  not  vicarial, 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  vicar  or  vicars. 

1744  J.  CoMVNs  Reports  of  Cases  C'i^'^aWis  ver.  Pain  and 
Underhill. . .  Mr.  Underbill  the  Vicar  insisted  upon  the  Tithe 
ofCloverSeedasaVicariator  small  Tithe.  X765  Blackstone 
Comm.  I.  376  Hence  many  things,  as  wood  in  particular,  is 
in  some  countries  a  predial,  and  in  some  a  vicarial  tithe. 
1815  R.  Churton  in  R.  Chandler  Trav.  Asia  M.  I.  Introd. 
p.  viii,  He  fitted  up  the  vicarial  house.  1840  John  Bull  7 
Nov.  540/2  A  question  relative  to  the  liability  of  vicarial 
lands  to  Church  rates  was  mooted  before  the  bench.  1865 
M.  E.  C.  Walcott  Cathedralia  165  The  vicarial  stalls  of 
Gala  major  and  Sandiacre  have  been  also  restored. 

3.  Consisting  of  vicars. 

1771  in  Mem.  Rev.  W.  Richardson  (1821)  13  In  May,  the 
death  of  poor  Frank,  by  a  consumption,  made  a  vacancy  in 
the  vicarial  body. 

4.  Holding  the  office  of  a  vicar. 

1806  V.  Knox  Serm.  Isa.  xxviii.  16  Wks.  1824  VI.  377 
But  the  great  proprietors  of  land  soon.,  obtained  for  each  a 
resident  pastor,  either  rectorial  or  vicarial,  either  an  incum- 
bent or  a  substitute. 

Vicarian  (vai-,  vike^'rian),  sb,  and  a.  [ad.  late 
L.  vicdrian-usy  f.  L.  vicdriits  Vicab,  or  indepen- 
dently f.  vicdri-us  +  -an.] 

A.  sb.  1 1.  A  substitute  or  deputy  holding  some 
office.  Obs,~'^ 

1598  Marston  Sco  Villani*  i.  iii.  (1599)183  Shall  Balbus, 
the  demure  Athenian,  Dreame  of  the  death  of  next  Vicarian? 
Cast  his  natiuitie? 

2.  One  who  accepts  the  view  of  religious  vlcari- 
ousness. 

1851  RusKiN  Sheepfolds  37  Ecclesiastical  tyranny  has,  for 
the  most  part,  founded  itself  on  the  idea  of  Vicarianism,  one 
of  the  most  pestilent  of  the  Romanist  theories. ..  Of  this  I 
have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  the  modern  '  Vicarian  '. 


VICARIED. 

B.  adj.  Of  or   pertaining   to,  governed  by,  a 
deputy  ruler. 

1643  UssHER  Disquis.  Asia  16  The  greater  part  of  the  in- 
land Lydia  was  brought  under  this  Vicarian  regiment.  1654 
Vilvain  Theol.  Treat. \\.  156 The  Dragon,  .covertly erected 
a  Vicarian  Kingdom. 

Hence  Vica'rianistti  (see  A.  2  above). 

Vicariate  (vsi-,  vike»Ti(?0,  ■f'''-  Also  7  vi- 
cariot,  7-9  vicariat.  [ad.  med.L.  vicdridl-tis, 
f.  L.  tncdri-its  Vicar.  Q{.  OF.  and  F.  vicariate 
It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  Wrt;7(7/(?.] 

1.  The  office  or  authority  of  a  vicar  in  a  religious 
or  ecclesiastical  sense  :  a.  Of  persons  acting  as 
earthly  representatives  of  God  or  Christ. 

1610  Donne  Pseudo-martyr  247  [To  make]  Kings,  which 
before  had  their  Lieuienancie  and  Vicariate  from  God, 
but  Magistrates,  .to  his  Vicar.  ?  1614  —  Flegy  to  Ld. 
Harrington  Poems  (1669)  249  To  deliver  up  to  God  that 
state  Of  which  he  gave  thee  the  Vicariate,  a  1676  Halk 
True  Relig.  11.  (1684)  28  Hold  what  you  will,  if  you  hold 
not  the  .Supremacy  and  Vicariot  of  the  Pope,  all  the  rest  of 
your  Religion  is  not  worth  a  rush.  x88a~3  SchafiTs  Enc^'ci. 
Relig.  Kno^ui.  III.  2456/1  Through  St.  Peter  the  vicariate 
was  forever  conferred  on  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
b.  Of  the  deputy  of  a  bishop,  etc. 

161X  Sir  D.  Carleton  Let.  in  loM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm,  App.  I.  546  Upon  y*  late  remove  of  our  patriarch's 
vicar  there  hath  fallen  vacant  a  benefice  annexed  to  y"  vic- 
ariat, 1785  tr.  Dupin's  EccL  Hist,  lyth  C.  I.  V.  no  Vigilius 
gave  his  Vicariate  to  this  Arch-Bishop  in  the  Provinces. 
<T  1773  A.  Butler  Lives  Saints  (1845)  XI.  103  St.  Charles 
established  a  vicariat,  that  things  might  be  done  with  deli- 
beration and  counsel,  which  many  other  bishops  imitated. 

C,  Of  a  vicar  in  the  Church  of  England.     Also 
freq.f  the  period  of  a  vicar's  ministry. 

1837  J-  Jordan  Paroch,  Hist.  Enstone  iv.  igi  The  Rev. 
J.  lieckingham  was  at  some  period  of  his  vicariat  ejected. 
1887  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Jan.  lo/i  He.. pointed  to  the  record 
of  his  fifteen  years'  vicariate,  during  which  he  had  taken 
none  of  the  parish  income. 

2.  A  political  office  held  by  a  person  as  deputy 
for  another;  deputed  exercise  of  authority  by  a 
person  or  governing  body. 

1619  F.  CoTTiNGTON  Let,  in  Eng.  ^  6'rrw/. (Camden)  33  If 
he  should  chance  to  fayle,  the  vicariate  of  Upper  Germany 
must  neades  fall  upon  the  Palatin.     ^'jii  Lond.Gaz.^o. 
4844/2  He  has  accepted  and  taken  upon  him.. his  part  of 
the  Vicariate  of  the  Empire  during  the  present  Vacancy. 
,    1769  Robertson  Chas.  /',  11.  Wks.  1813  V.  249  The  vicariat 
I    of  that  part  of  Germany  which  is  governed  by  the  Saxon 
laws,  devolved  to  the  elector  of  Sa.\ony.     18^  Disraeli 
j    Coningsby  v.  viiL  220  An  educated  nation  recoils  from  the 
j    imperfect  vicariate  of  what  is  called  a  representative  govern- 
ment. 1898  Dill  Rom.  Soc.  Last  Cent.  If'estent  Empire  16 
Flavianus  received  the  vicariate  of  Africa. 
I       at/rib.  176a  tr.  Busching^s  Syst,  Geog.  IV.  38  They  may 
I    hold  vicariate  aulic  courts. 

3.  a.  A   district   under  the  rule   of  a  deputy 
I   governor, 

I  175s  Smollett  Qutx.  (1803)  IV.  204  Donna  Guiomar  de 
Quinones,  wife  to  the  regent  of  the  vicariate  of  Naples. 
1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  404/2  The  provinces  which  con- 
stituted,  under  the  Christian  emperors,  successors  of  Con- 
stantino, the  vicariate  of  Rome,  [/bid..  These  provinces 
were  under  the  lay  jurisdiction  of  an  imperial  vicar,] 

b.  /'.  C.  Ck.  A  district  under  the  charge  of  a 
vicar  apostolic ;  the  see  of  a  vicar  apostolic. 

1818  Hallam  iI//(^. /l^^.f  (i8ig)  II.  226  By  the  constitution 
of  the  church,  .every  province  ought  to  have  its  metro- 
politan, and  every  vicariate  its  ecclesiastical  exarch  or 
primate.  1857  ^J-  Ouver  Coll.  Hist.  Cath.  Relig.  Corn- 
7vall,ttc.  425  This  western  vicariat  becoming  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Bishop  Baggs.  1890  T.  Cooi'er  in  Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.  XXI.  374/1  He  was  selected  by  the  propaganda  to 
preside  as  bishop  over  the  vicariate  of  the  West  Indies. 
C.  A  church  ministered  to  by  a  vicar. 

176a  tr.  Buschin^s  Syst.  Geog.  IV.  335  In  it  is  one  collegi- 
ate and  seven  other  churches,  which  are  vicariates  to  the 
former. 

4.  Vicar iousness.   rare~^, 

1877  A.  Cave  Script.  Doctr.  Sacr.  \.  \.  \\,  52  They  knew 
that  the  lives  of  innocent,  .animals  were  taken  in  lieu  of 
their  own..  ;  what  did  they  regard  as  the  reason  of  this 
singular  vicariate? 

Hence  Vlca'rlateship.  rarer^. 

1753  Scots  Mag.  XV.  27/1  There  is  a  dispute.. between 
the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  about  one 
of  these  Vicariatships. 

Vicariate,  a.  rare.  Also  7  vicariat.  [f.  L. 
vicdri-us  +  -ate  2,  or  attrib.  use  of  prec]  Pertain- 
ing to,  characteristic  of,  a  deputy  or  representative ; 
delegated. 

1619  Naunton  in  Eng.  ^-  Germ.  (Camden)  33  Such  strength 
and  forces  as  may.. enable  him  to  maintaine  the  vicariat 
dignitie  when  it  shall  fall  uppon  him.  ^1677  Barrow 
Pope's  Suprem.  vi.  Wks.  1687  I.  261  We  thought  it  conven- 
ient that  you  should  be  held  up  by  the  vicariat  authority 
of  our  See.  1849  ^ock  Ch.  of  Fathers  II.  vi.  137  To  the 
Bishops  of  Aries  had  the  Holy  See  deputed  a  vicariate 
power  there. 

Vioa-riate,  v.  rare.  [f.  Vicariate  sb.'\  inlr. 
To  act  as  a  deputy  or  substitute. 

1827  Carlvle  Germ.  Rom.  III.  139  Her  he  edified  by  his 
Literary  History,  as  relating  to  himself  and  the  Subrector ; 
how,  for  instance,  he  was  at  present  vicariating  in  the  Second 
Form  [etc. J. 

t  Vicaried.  Obs,—'^  In  4  vikeried.  (App.  a 
mistranslation  of  med.L.  vicaridlus  Vicariate  sb,) 

1388  Wyclif  Ecclus.  xxxiii.  6  note,  Netheles  he  [an  evil 
prelate]  scorneth  God,  and  takith  the  office  of  his  vikeried, 
and  chargith  not  of  his  onour. 
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VICARIOUS. 

Vicarious  (vw-,  vike'-rias),  a.  [f.  L.  vicari-tts 
adj.  and  sb.,  f.  vic-is  change,  turn,  stead,  office, 
etc. :  see  -abious,] 

1.  That  takes  or  supplies  the  place  of  another 
thing  or  person ;  substituted  instead  of  the  proper 
thing  or  person. 

1637  GiLLESPiK  Eng.  Pop.  Cerem.  \\\.  iv.  56  If  I..reli- 
tously  adore  before  the  Pastor^  as  the  Vicarious  Signe  of 
hrisl  himself.  1664  H.  Mork  Myst.  Ini^.  319  The  In- 
teireges  are  necessarily  reducible  to  the  Regal  Power,  beuig 
but  a  vicarious  Appendage  (hcrelo.  1688  Bovlk  Final 
Canses  Not.  Things  11.  70  Gravel  and  little  stones.. are 
often  found . .  in  iheir  stomachs,  where  they  prove  a  vicarious 
kind  of  teeth.  1709  T.  Robinson  Viud,  Mc^saick  Sysi.  29 
God. .made  tt  \sc.  the  moon]  a  vicarious  Light  to  the  Sun, 
to  supply  its  absence  in  this  lower  World.  1785  Burke 
i>.  Nahoh  Arcot's  Debts  Wk-i.  1842  1.  320  These  modern 
flagell.ints  are  sure.. to  whip  their  own  enormities  on  the 
vicarious  back  of  every  small  offender.  18*9  1.  Taylor 
EMtkus.  vii.  161  Every  right-minded  and  heaven-commis- 
sioned minister  of  religion  is.. in.. a  real  sense.. a  vicarious 
person.  1850  Bi.ackiic  /Eschylus  11.68  This,  And  worse 
expect,  unless  some  god  endure  Vicarious  thy  tortures.  1853 
Abp.  Thomson  Laws  Th.  §  30  (ed.  3)  59  The  cry  or  excla- 
mation, .would  be  consciously  reproduced  to  represent  or 
recal  the  feeling  on  another  occasion  ;  and  it  then  became 
a  word,  or  vicarious  sign. 

b.  Const,  of  (something),  rare. 
1831  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Discuss.  (1852)  404  The  University 
and  Colleges  are  thus  neither  identical,  nor  vicarious  of  each 
other.    1836-7  —  Metaph.  viit.  (1870)  131  If  the  science  be 
able  to  possess  no  single  name  vicarious  of  its  definition, 

2.  Of  punishment,  etc.  :  Endured  or  suffered  by 
one  person  in  place  of  another ;  accomplished  or 
attained  by  the  substitution  of  some  other  person, 
etc.,  for  the  actual  offender.  Freq.  in  Theol.  with 
reference  to  the  suiTering  and  death  of  Christ. 

169a  Bentlev  BoyU  Led.  ix.  319  Some  means  of  Recon- 
dilation  must  be  contrived ;  some  vicarious  satisfaction  to 

iusttce.  i6f)8  NoRRis  Pract.  Disc.  (1707)  IV.  137  But  as 
'reciou>  as  it  was,  it  was  not  the  very  thing  that  the  Law 
required,  but  a  Vicarious  Punishment.  1736  Butler  ^«/i/. 
Reiig;.  if.  v.  211  Vicarious  Punishments  may  be. .absolutely 
necessary.  1781  Johnson  in  Bosxvell  3  June,  Whatever 
difficulty  there  may  be  in  the  conception  of  vicarious 
punishments.  1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr.  Aioncm,  \\\.  (1852) 
80  The  Christian  doctrine  of  vicarious  expiation.  1850 
Blackie  j^schylus  II.  319  The  idea  of  vicarious  sacrifice, 
or  punishment  by  substitution,,  .does  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  familiar  to  the  Greek  mind,  i860  Pusev  Min.Proph, 
laThe  manifold  harvest,  which  He.. should  bring  forth. . 
by  His  vicarious  Death.  1883  Gilmour  Alongoh  xvii.  202 
Vicarious  suffering  too  seems  strange  to  them,  their  own 
system  teaching  that  for  his  sin  a  man  must  suffer,  and  there 
is  no  escape. 
3  Of  power,  authority,  etc,  :  Exercised  by  one 
person,  or  body  of  persons,  as  the  representative  or 
deputy  of  another. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  F^VanV/w,  belonging  to  a 
Vicar,  subordinate ;  as  A  Vicarious  Power.  1777  Johnson 
in  Bosweil  {iga^)  I.  126, 1  shall  be  considered  as  exercising 
a  kind  of  vicarious  jurisdiction.  1807  J.  Barlow  Cotitnib. 
1.  5  Who  swayM  a  moment,  with  vicarious  power,  Iberia's 
sceptre.  1844  H.  H.Wilson  Brit,  /«//;« II!.  285  Such  vicari- 
ous powers  wereconferredupon  His  Majesty's  Courts  at  all 
the  Indian  Presidencies.  1855  Macaulav  Hist.  En^.  III. 
487  He  had . .  held,  during  some  months,  a  vicarious  primacy. 
trans/.  1835-6  Todd's  Cycl.  A  fiat.  I.  322/1  Redi's  opinion, 
that  the  pebbles  [swallowed  by  birds]  perform  the  vicarious 
office  of  teeth. 
4.  Performed  or  achieved  by  means  of  another, 
or  by  one  person,  etc.,  on  behalf  of  another. 

1806  Fellowes  tr.  Af titan's  znd  De/iftce  Wks.  VI.  377  He 
had  not  the  courage . .  to  prefix  a  dedication  to  Charles  with- 
out  the  vicarious  aid  of  Flaccus.  iBzx  Lam  u  E/ia  i.  Bachelor's 
Complaint^  I  must  protest  against  the  vicarious  glutionyof 
Cerasia,  who . .  sent  away  a  dish  of  Morellas . .  to  her  husband 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  1846  Edin.  Re^f.  LXXXIV. 
68  The  increasing  laxity  of  the  Mussulman  world,  and  the 
practice  of  vicarious  pilgrimage,  have  greatly  diminished 
the  numbers  of  the  sacred  caravans.  1877  Gladstone 
Glean.  (1879)  IV.  347  May  we  never  be  subjected  to  the 
humiliation  of  dependence  upon  vicarious  labour.  1891^  H. 
Drummonu  Ascent  Man  301  Unconscious  of  their  vicarious 
service,  the  butterfly  and  the  bee.,  carry  the  fertilizing  dust 
to  the  waiting  stigma. 

b.  Of  qualities,  etc. :  Possessed  by  one  person 
but  reckoned  to  the  credit  of  another. 

184a  Pl'sey  Crisis  Eng,  Ch.  136  To  confound,  .individual 
duties  with  vicarious  merits,  x8^  Froude  Hist.  Eng^ 
(1858)  II.  vi.  36  A  system. .where  sin  was  expiated  by  the 
vicarious  virtues  of  other  men. 

o.  Of  methods,  principles,  etc, :  Based  upon  the 
substitution  of  one  person  for  another, 

1857  Hughes  Tom  Bro7vn  11.  iii.  It  may  be  called  the 
vicarious  method ;  it  obtained  amongst  big  fellows  of  lazy 
or  bullying  habits,  and  consisted  simply  in  making  clever 
boys.,do  their  whole  vulgus  for  them.  1870  J.  H.Newman 
Gram,  Assent  u.  x.  400  On  this  vicarious  principle,  by 
which  we  appropriate  to  ourselves  what  others  do  for  us,  the 
whole  structure  of  society  is  raised. 

6,  PhymL  Denoting  the  performance  by  or 
through  one  organ  of  functions  normally  dis- 
charged by  another ;  substitutive. 

1780  Encycl.  Brit.  VI,  4747  The  Vicarious  Haemoptysis. 
i8ai-7  Good  Study  Med.  (1829)  I.  650  With  a  view  of  ex- 
citing a  vicarious  action,  I  opened  an  issue  in  one  of  the 
arms.  find.  668  Where  the  complaint  is  strictly  idiopathic 
and  uncombined,  it  has  often  been  found  to  give  way  to 
some  local  irritation  or  vicarious  drain.  1846  Day  tr. 
Simon* s  Anim.  Chem.  11.  170  The  vicarious  action  of  the 
i^in  and  lungs.  1877  Foster  Physiol.  (1878)  477  Vicarious 
reflex  movements  may  also  !>e  witnessed  in  mammals. 
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Vicariously  (vai-,  vike»*ri3sli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY-.] 

1.  By  substitution  of  one  thing  or  person  for 
another ;  by  means  of  a  substitute, 

1796  Burke  Re^tc.  Peace  \\.  Wks.  1808  VIII.  237  Not 
beingable  torevenge  themselves  on  God,  they  have  a  delight 
in  vicariously  defacing  . .  his  image  in  man,  i8a8  Scott 
p\  M.  Perth  xvii,  Some  one  must  drink  it  for  him,  he  shall 
be  cured  vicariously.  1835-6  TodiCs  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  133/1 
Respiration  is  also  carried  on  vicariously  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  animals.  1861  J.  G.  Shf.ppabu  Fall  Rome  vii. 
397  His  campaigns  were.,  vicariously  carried  on  by  a  general 
whom  common  report  designated  as  the  Achilles  of  tiie 
Vandals.  1883 '  Ouioa  '  ll'anda  1. 60  She  never  did  anything 
vicariously  which  concerned  those  dependent  upon  her. 

2.  As  a  substitute  for  another. 

1868  Garrod  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  3)  410  To  c.-iuse  the  skin  to 
act  vicariously  when  the  action  of  other  secreting  organs  is 
excessive.  1886  J.  Morlev  CrrV.  J/Zi-c.  I.  298  He  suspected 
the  practice  by  which  one  man  offered  up  prayer  vicariously 
and  collectively  for  the  assembled  congregation. 

Vica*rioasxiess.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -nkss.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  vicarious. 

1717  Bailey  (vol.  II).  1858  J.  Martineau  St7td.  Chr. 
188  If  the  vicariousness  be  not  this  mere  pretence,  it  de- 
scribes an  outrage  upon  the  first  principles  of  rectitude. 
1874  H.  R.  Reynolds  yohn  Bapt.  v.  §  2.  328  The  vicarious- 
ness of  the  sacrifice  makes  a  more  severe  demand  upon  our 
conscience  and  intelligence.  1889  Lancet  27  July  17^/1 
Another  favourite  assertion  of  the  opponents  of  \accination 
—the  vicariousness  of  zymotic  mortality. 

f  Vicariship.    Obs.  rare-"^,    [f.  Vicary  sby'\ 

=  VlCARSHlP. 
ci^yiPilgr.  Ly/Manhode  i.  xv.  (1869)  11  Thowshuldest 

also  not  foryeteof  whom  thow  doost  the  vicarishipe. 

t  Vi'carly,  tf.  Obs.-'^  [f.  Vicab  2.]  Holding 
the  position  of  a  vicar. 

1596  Nashe  Saffron  Walden  Ep.  Ded.,  A  deuine  vicarly 
brother  of  his,  called  Astrologicall  Richard. 

Vi'Carship.  Also  6  -shyp,  vycar8hip(pe. 
[f.  Vicar  + -SHIP,]  The  office  or  position  of  a 
vicar,  in  various  senses  of  the  word. 

X534  Henrv  VIII  in  Liber  Regis  p.  viii,  Every  other 
person  that  hath  anydignitie,  prebend,  vycarship,.  .or other 
office.  1546  Bale  Eng.  Votaries  i.  (1560)  49  The  general 
commission,  whiche  he  had  of  Sathan  his  great  mastre,  in 
that  vycarship  of  his.  1579  Fulke  Confut.  Sanders  540  Y* 
liishop  of  lerusalem  should  more  reasonably  claime  this 
supremacie  &  vicarship  vnto  Christ.  t6ii  Speed  Hist.  Gt. 
Brit.  IX.  xii.  §66  Lewis  of  Bauar  the  Emperour  sodainely 
..re-called  his  Vicar-ship  or  delegation,  which  bee  had  made 
to  Edward,  to  exercise  imperiall  power  in  lower  Germany. 
1653  H.  CoGAN  tr.  Scarlet  Gotvn  66  After  his  arrival  at 
Rome,  Cardinal  Capucino  paid  him  all  the  profits  accruing 
of  his  Vicarship  by  him  administred  in  his  absence.  1677 
Sv.  Hughes  Man  of  Sin  iii,  iv.  139  If  St.  Peters,  and  so  his 
Holiness  universal  Vicarship  follow  hence.  1739  Swift  Let. 
to  Pope  10  May, There  is  a  man  in  my  choir, one  Mr.  Lamb; 
he  has  at  present  but  half  a  vicarship.  176a  tr.  Busching's 
Syst.  Geog.  III.  J30  The  crown  of  Spain  held  the  vicarship 
of  Siena  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire.  1830  I.  Taylor  Ancient 
Chr.  I.  96  The  universal  vicarship  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
1867  R.  Palmer  P.  Hozvard  71  He  was  recommended  to 
the  master-general  by  Cardinal  Pole  for  the  vicarship  of  the 
province.  1896  Oxford  Chron.  25  July  5/4  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  has  lost  no  time  in  filling  up  the  Vicarship  of 
Abingdon. 

t  Vi'Cary,  sb^  Obs,  Forms :  a.  4-5  vioarie 
(4  vik-),  -arye,  4-6  vycary  (4  -arye),  4-7  vicary 
(5  -ari),  6  vykary.  /3.  4-5  vicori(e,  viccorie; 
4  vycory,  4-5  vicory,  vecory,  5  vicorye.  7.  4 
vi(c)kery,  5  vekery,     [ad,  L,  vicari-us  Vicar.] 

1.  =  Vicar  i  and  i  b. 

1303  R.  Brunnk  Handl.  Synne  11789  pe  prest  >*s  crystys 
vycarye.  1338  —  Chron.  (1810)  283  No  man  has  powere 
J>er  of  to  deme  no  wirke,  Withoute  J?e  pape  of  Rome,  Code's 

V  icarie.  c  1381  Chaucer  Pari.  Foules  370  Nature,  vicarye 
o  the  almyghty  lord.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xv.  70  Cleregie 
is  cristes  vikery  to  conforte  and  to  curen.  1502  Arnolue 
Chron.  (t8ii)  159  Unto  the  most  holyest  and  fauorablist 
Prince  in  erthe,  Vicary  and  Lieftenaunt  of  Cryst.  15*9 
More  Dyaloge  w.  Wks.  179/2  The  Pope  which  is  vnder 
Christ  vycary  &  the  head  of  our  churche. 

2.  =  Vicar  2. 

a,  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  11607  Alle  prestes  haue 
nat  powere, .to  assoyle  |>e.  .But  hyt  be  J>y  parysshe  preste 
..,  Or  at  J>y  parsone  or  vycary.  ^1330  —  Chron.  Wace 
(Rolls)  5775  To  parsones  &  to  vicaries  Was  graunted  grete 
seignuryes.  c  1386  Chaucer  Parson's  Prol.  22  (Corpus), 
Sire  Preest,  quod  he,  art  J>ou  a  vicary  Or  art  |)OU  a  i>erson  i 
say  soJ>,  by  py  fey,  1417  E.  E,  Wills  (1882)  28  Sir  John 
Dey,  parsone  of  Bageworthe, . .  sir  Edward  Osbourne,  vicary 
of  Thornecombe.  1463  in  Somerset  Medieval  Wills  (1901) 
200  The  same  writinges  I  send  you  nowe  by  the  vicarye  of 
Porestoke.  c  1501  Joseph  Arim.  253  The  vykary  of  welles, 
that  thyder  had  sought, . .  Released  he  was  of  part  of  his  in- 
fyrmyte.  aisj^Skelton  Col.  Cloute  ST^  Of  persons  and 
vycaryes  They  make  many  outcryes.  1538  North  Country 
Wills  (Surtees,  1908)  158  To  the  vicarye  of  Willoby  a 
mortuary. 

^)  y*  '377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xix.  407  Thanne  is  many  man 
ylost,  quod  a  lewed  vycory.    1406  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  12 

V  wyt  to  the  vekery  of  the  same  Kyrke  xij  d.  14x6 
Audelav  Poems  i6_  Alas  he  ner  a  parsun  or  a  vecory.  c  1450 
Chron.  London  (Kingsford,  1905)  134  Ther  was  a  prest  of 
thaksted,  that  wbas  vicory  some  tyme,  whas  brent  in 
Smythfelde,  1479  in  Eng.  Gilds(\Zjo)  421  The  Maire..and 
the  Vicorye  and  the  Propters  [sic\  with  them. 

3.  =  Vicar  3, 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  465  For  those  men  fleynge 
the  laboure  of  the  qwere.  .ordeynede  vicaryes  to  occupye 
theire  places.  1505  Will  R.  Gybbys  26  March  (Prerog.  Crt. 
Canterb.),  AlsoetoOwen  Parsons  my  rosecuppe. .;  but  if  he 
shold  dye,  thenne  to  my  brethren  the  Vicaries  of  the  Quere. 


VICE. 

4.  o  Vicar  4. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  243  He  jaf  to  te  pope, 
Peter  his  vicary,  a  rente  by  ^e  ^ere  of  everich  hous  of  J»e 
kyngdom.  r  1430  Pilgi.  LyJ  Alanhode  1.  xiii.  (1869)  8  A 
tiiaister  j  sigh  fasteby  that  seemede  to  be  a  vicarie  of  aaron 
or  of  moyses. 

6,     =  V^ICAK  5. 

?i4..  S.  Eng.  Legendary  (MS.  BotU.  779)  in  Herrig's 
Archiv  LXXXIL  383/57  lo  myssian  J»e  vecory  l>ey  were 
l>etake  anon,  pat  he  hem  cholde  make  here  sacrefise  to  don. 
1422  Vonge  tr.  Secreta  Secret,  214  Whan  thou  haste  mestere 
to  the  Service  of  ten  thousand  men,  thou  cal  a  gouernoure, 
and  hym  shal  Serve  ten  vicaries,  and  wyth  euery  vicarie 
shall  cvm  ten  leders.  1491  Caxton  /  'itas  Pair.  1.  clviii. 
(1495)  166/2  One  of  tne  sayd  chyldren  was  made  Senatour 
of  Rome;  the  other  Consul  of  Cartage,  and  thother  vycarye 
in  Affrytiue.  1648  Hunting  0/  Fox  (1649)  8  \et  this  [coun- 
cil of  state]  is  not  our  new  intended  King  ;.  .this  is  but  his 
vicary. 

t  Vi'Cary,  j/'.^  Obs.  Also  5  wycari,  6  vicarye. 
[a.  AF,  and  OK.  vicarie  {vikarie^y  or  ad.  ined.L. 
vicdria^  f.  L.  vicdrins  Vicar.]  The  office  or  posi- 
tion of  a  vicar ;  a  benefice  held  by  a  vicar. 

cz4ao  in  Test.  F.hor.  (Surtees)  II.  119  note.  Forasmuch  as 
I  am  enfourmetl  that  there  is  a  vicary  voide  w*in  your 
College  of  Heminynburgh . .  I  pray  yow  w'  all  niyn  hert  that 
ye  will  graunte  liyrn  the  seid  vicary.  c  1450  Godstcnv  Reg. 
437  The  lond  of  the  vicary  of  seynt  tiyle.  .without  the  north 
gate  of  Oxenford.  Ibid.  580  Longyng.  .to  the  said  chirch 
of  Seynt  Petir  by  the  reson  of  tlie  vicary.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  i\Qifn  Pi.  wiyaw'it .  .vicaria.  1563  Bkcon  Religues  0/ 
Rome  254  Houses  of  holy  church,  graunges,  personages, 
or  vicaries,  or  any  maneries  of  men  of  holy  church.  1598 
Marston  .Sco.  yUlafiie  1.  iii.  (1599)  185  By  chance  , .  [he] 
Hath  got  the  farme  of  some  gelt  vicary.  1613  R.  Shel- 
i)o>a  Serm.  St.  Martins  4  The  ambitious  Bishop  and  Mon- 
arch of  Rome.. in  his  pretended  Vicary  for  the  Messias. 
171a  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5079/3  The  Vicary,  part  of  Killcrusaper 
'Jythes. 

tVi'Cary,  a.  Obs,  rare.  [ad.  L.  vicdn-us.'] 
Vicarious ;  delegated. 

C1400  Apol.  Loll.  85  If  ymagis  be  worschipid,  not  hi 
vicary  worschip,  but  by  Jie  same  worschip  of  God,  doutles 
it  is  idolairie.  1660  J.  Lloyd  Prim.  Epiic.  25  Putting  the 
liand  and  seal  of  his  highest  Vicary  authority,  as  God's  Vice- 
gerent, to  the  resolves  of  the  subordinate  vicary  authority 
of  the  Vicegerents  of  our  blessed  Mediator.  .Jesus  Christ, 

VicayT(e,  obs.  forms  of  Vicar. 

Vice  (vsis),  sb.^  Forms :  3-  vice  (5-6  Sc. 
wice),  4-6  vyc6  (5-6  ^V.  wyce)  ;  5  vise,  wise, 
wisse ;  5  vys,  vijs  (vyhs,  Sc,  vis),  6  vyss,  Sc. 
wya.  [a,  AK,  and  OF.  vice  (mod.F.  vicej  =  Pr. 
vicij  Sp.  and  Pg.  vicio^  It.  vizio) :— L,  vitium  fault, 
defect,  failing,  etc.] 

1.  Depravity  or  corruption  of  morals ;  evil,  im- 
moral, or  wicked  habits  or  conduct ;  indulgence  in 
degrading  pleasures  or  practices, 

1197  R.  Gi-ouc.  (Rolls)  4025  Hit  is  ney  vif  5er  J>at  we 
abbep  yliued  in  such  vice,  Vor  we  nadde  nojt  to  done,  &  in 
such  delice.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  24701  (Edinb.),  If  ani  man  in 
vice  be  cast  He  mai  him  draw  fra  \>^K  last  And  be  Jjat  he  was 
are.  c  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  4116  In  wham  al  J>e  tresor 
of  malice  Sal  be  hidde  with  alle  maner  of  vice.  1390  Gowkr 
Conf.  L  7  Tho  was  the  vertu  sett  above  And  vice  was  put 
under  fote.  c  1400  PUgr.  So^vle  (Caxton,  1483)  iv.  xxiv.  70 
Vyce  destroyeth  the  myght  and  the  rygour  of  the  sowle. 
1447  BoKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  18  God..heryth  alle  men 
gladly  Wych  to  hym  preye,  puryd  from  vyhs,  a  1500  Ratis 
Ravingy  etc.  3662  Quhen  thai  tak  it  our  mesour.  Thai 
turne  in  wys  and  in  arroure.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xi. 
(Percy  .Soc.)  46  Fy  upon  slouth,  the  nourysher  of  vyce, 
Whych  unto  youth  doth  often  prejudice.  1560  Daus  tr. 
Sleidane's  Comm.  1 19  b,  That  churche. .  is  replenyshed  with 
theftes,  robberies,  and  all  other  kynd  of  vice.  1620  T. 
Granger  Div.  Logike  123  As,  vertue  is  to  be  insued  : 
Ergo,  vice  is  to  be  eschewed.  1644  Milton  Educ.  5  In- 
structing them  more  amply  in  the  knowledge  of  virtue,  and 
the  hatred  of  vice.  1687  A.  Lovell  tr.  Thez-enot's  TraT. 
I.  104  It  is  impossible  but  that  Vice  must  reign,  where 
People  are  so  ignorant  of  the  commands  of  God.  17*9 
Butler  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  109  Vice  is  vice  to  him  who  is 
guilty  of  it.  1769  Robertson  Chas.  V,  iv.  Wks.  1813  V.  395 
In  order  to  avoid  vice  (says  he),  men  must  practise  per- 
petual mortification.  xSai  Byron  Mar.  Fal.  11.  i.  Vice 
cannot  fix,  and  virtue  cannot  change, . .  For  vice  must  have 
variety.  1835  Ure  Philos.  Manuf,  406  To  exist  by  beggary 
or  plunder,  in  idleness  and  vice.  1873  *  Ouida'  Pascarel 
I.  6  You,  v.'ho  blush  for  your  mirth  because  your  mirth  is 
vice. 

b.  Personified. 

c  1430  LvDC.  Assembly  of  Gods  602  A  son  of  myn  bastard, 
Whos  name  ys  Vyce — he  Kepeth  my  vaward.  i6oa  Shaks. 
Ham.  III.  IV.  154  Vertue  it  selfe,  of  Vice  must  pardon  begge. 
1634  Milton  Comns  760,  I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her 
arguments.  And  vertue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. 
17^  R.  Bull  tr.  Dedekindus'  Grobiajius  78  Oft  in  the 
mingled  Scene,  I've  chanc'd  to  see  A  rev'rend  Vice,  a  grey 
Iniquity.  1754  Grav  Progr.  Poesy  80  Alike  they  scorn  the 
pomp  of  tyrant-Power,  And  coward  Vice,  that  revels  in  her 
chains.  1784  Cow  per  yVif^  in.  106  Vice  has  such  allowance, 
that  her  shifts  .^nd  specious  semblances  have  lost  their  use. 
1813  Shelley  Falsehood  ^  Vice  11  Where  ..  War's  mad 
fiends  the  scene  environ,.. There  Vice  and  Falsehood  took 
their  stand. 

2.  A  habit  or  practice  of  an  immoral,  degrading, 
or  wicked  nature, 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  23286  pai . .  Ne  wald  noght  here  bot  l>air 
delices,  pat  drogh  J>am  vntil  ot>er  vices.  1340  Ayenb.  17 
Vor  prede  inakep  of  elmesse  zenne,  and  of  uirtues  vices. 
1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xix.  308  pat  loue  my^te  wexe  Amonge 
J>e  foure  vertues  and  vices  destroye.  1493  Yonge  tr.  Secreta 
Secret,  205  Als  often  (as]  he  is  touchid  wyth  any  wyce. 
Ibid.,  Ofte  Prayer  quynchyth  the  Pryck>*nges  of  vices.  1474 
CkXTOH  Chesse\.  i.  (1883)9  Whan  he  reccheth  not  ner  taketh 
hede  unto  them   that    repreue  hym  and  his   vices.      1545 


VICE. 

Brinklow  Latneni.  79  They  seti  vp  and  mayntayne  idol- 
atrye,  and  other  innumerable  vices  and  wickedness.  X560 
Daus  X.T.SUidane's  Comvi.  452  Such  unaccustomed  vices.. 
seined  not  so  muche  to  be  forboden,  as  shewed.  1605  Shaks. 
Leary.  \\\.  170  The  Gods  are  iust,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  plague  vs.  X647  Clarendon  Hist. 
Reb.  I.  §  3  Nor  [to]  speak  of  Persons  otherwise,  than  as  the 
mention  of  their  Virtues  or  Vices  is  essential  to  the  work  in 
hand.  X7a9  Law  Serious  C.  \\.  {1732)  16  How  it  comes  to 
pass  thai  Swearing  is  so  common  a  Vice  amongst  Christians. 
1771  yunius  Lett.  x\v.  (1788)  ^57  There  are  degrees  in  all 
the  private  vices.  1818  Miss  Mitford  in  L'Estrange  Life 
(1870)  II.  ii.  46  An  Englishman's  worst  vice  is  more  human 
than  a  Roman's  best  virtue.  1841  Emf.rson  Ess.  i.  x.  (1905) 
180  The  virtues  of  society  are  vices  of  the  saint.  1878  J.  C. 
MoaisoN  Gibbon  160  Madame  de  Maintenon,.  .a  woman, 
cold  as  ice  and  pure  as  snow,  was  freely  charged  with  the 
most  abhorrent  vices. 

b.  Const,  ^(the  vice  in  question). 
1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  5967  pou  art  fatle  J>an  yn 
J>c  vyce  Of  coueytyse,  (>eft,  and  auaryce.  ^1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  Prol.  7  Thru  |>e  vicis  of  ydilnes,  gret  foly..,  &  van- 
tones,  a  1450  Mirk's  Festial  118  |>er  may  no  man  fynde  a 
payne,  forto  poynych  dewly  J>e  vyce  of  vnkyndnes.  1500-20 
Dunbar  Poems  xlix.  i  In  vice  most  vicius  he  excellis,  That 
with  thevice  of  tressonemeliis.  1597  Shaks.  2//f«./K,in. 
ii.  325  How  subiect  wee  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of  Lying. 
a  1637  B.  JoNsoN  Underwoods  Iv.  Ep.  to  Friend  8  Not  like 
their  country  neighbours  that  commit  Their  vice  of  loving 
for  a  Christmas-fit.  1754  J.  Edwards  Freed.  Will  iii.  v. 
171  The  Vertue  of  Temperance  is  regarded.. as  a  necessary 
Means  of  gratifying  the  Vice  of  Covetousness.  1839  Tennv- 
SON  Geraint  195  The  dwarf,  .doubling  all  his  master's  vice 
of  pride,  Made  answer  sharply  that  she  should  not  know. 

C.  In  horses  :  A  bad  habit  or  trick.  Also  with- 
out article  (cf.  sense  1). 

I7a6  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3I  s.v.,  Bad  Horsemen  occasion  most 
of  these  Vices,  by  correcting  unduely  or  out  of  time.  1753 
Chambers'  Cycl.  Suj>pl.  s.v.,  The  rider  is  first  cautiously  to 
find  whether  this  Vice  proceeds  from  real  stubbornness,  or 
from  faintness.  1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVL  154  The 
horse  was  warranted  sound,  free  from  vice,  and  not  more 
than  three  years  old.  1847  T.  Brown  Mod,  Farriery  377 
Of  all  the  vices  incidental  to  the  horse,  shying  is  one  of  the 
worst,  a  1901  F.  W.  H.  Myers  Hum.  Personality  (1003I  L 
200  Those  defects  of  stability  which  in  a  horse  we  call  vice. 

3.  A  character  in  a  morality  play  representing 
one  or  other  vice  ;  hence,  a  stage  jester  or  buffoon. 

Very  common  C1560-1630J  now  only  Hist. 

i55i-«  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Edxv,  I'l  (1914)  73  One  vyces 
dagger  &  a  ladle  with  a  bable  pendante..dehverid  to  the 
Lorde  of  mysrules  foole.  1553  RespubHca  (1905)  i  Avarice. 
.  .The  vice  of  the  plaie.  1573  TusstR  Hush,  (1878)  247  His 
face  made  of  brasse,  like  a  vice  in  a  game,  His  iesture  like 
Dauus,  whom  Terence  doth  name.  x6oo  W.  Watson 
Decacordon  {1602)  156  He  stands  at  their  deuotion,  and  is 
but  like  an  Ape,  a  Parrot,  or  a  Vice  in  a  play,  to  prate  what 
is  prompted  or  suggested  vnto  him.  1627  Hakewill  Apol, 
(1630)  162  Luceia  a  common  vice  in  playes  followed  the 
stage  and  acted  thereon  an  hundred  yeares.  1645  Milton 
CoMst.  Wks.  1851  IV.  377  For  I  had  rather. .not  to  have  to 
doe  with  Clowns  and  Vices.  1767  S.  Paterson  Another 
Trap.  L  113  Tom  was  the  vice  of  every  comedy,  and  the 
punch  of  every  puppet-shew  of  his  time.  1801  Strutt  Sports 
4*  Past,  111.  ii.  140  note,  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  stage 
direction  for  the  vice,  to  lay  about  him  lustily  with  a  great 
pole.  x886  .\.  \V.  Ward  Old  F.ng.  Drama  (1901)  297  A 
favourite  piece  of  borse<play  in  the  old  miracles  and 
morals,  when  the  Vice  belabours  the  Devi!. 

tran^f.  1565  Calfhill  Ahsjv.  Treat.  Crosse  (1846)  210 
When  the  Vice  is  come  from  the  Altar,  and  the  people  shall 
have  no  more  sport  [etc.}. 

4,  Moral  fault  or  defect  (without  implication 
of  serious  wrongdoing) ;  a  flaw  in  character  or 
conduct. 

1338  K.  Brunne  Chron.{,\%\Q)  106  Sir  Henry  mad  Jwfyne, 
&  mad  l>c  mariage.  be  may  withouten  vice,  his  weddyng 
was  wele  dight.  1375  Harbour  Bruce  vi.  35^  For  hardyment 
vith  foly  is  vis;  Bot  hardyment,  that  mellit  is  Vith  vit^  is 
vorschip  ay.  1599  Shaks,  Hen.  F,  in,  vi.  161  Vet  forgiue 
me  God,  That  I  doe  bragge  thus  ;  this  your  ayre  of  France 
Hathblowne  that  vice  in  me,  16^8  Jltnius  Paint.  Ancients 
230  Whiiest  they  thinke  it  enough  to  be  without  vice,  they 
fall  into  that  same  maine  vice  to  lacke  vertues.  i^  Palev 
Evid.  Ill,  iv.  (i8i^)  319  Contempt,  prior  to  examination,  is 
an  intellectual  vice.  1817  Macaulay  Ess.,  Machiavelli 
(1897)  44  Ferocity  and  insolence  were  not  among  the  \iccs 
of  the  national  character, 

6.  A  fault,  defect,  blemish  or  imperfection,  in 
action  or  procedure  or  in  the  constitution  of  a  thing. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Sar^s  T,  93  He  with  a  manly  voys  seith 
this  message,.. Withouten  viceof  silable  oroflettre.  a  1400 
Bk.  Curiasye  131  in  Babees  Bk.,  In  salt  saler  yf  J«it  t»ou 
pit  O^er  fisshe  or  flesshe  ^at  men  may  wyt,  pat  is  a  vyce, 
as  men  me  telles.  ?  a  1400  Morie  A  rth.  91 1  'i'he  vesare,  the 
aventatle, .. Voyde  with-owttyne  vice,  with  wyndowes  of 
syluer.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  i,  100  The  londis  fatte,  or 
lene,  or  thicke,  or  rare,  Or  drie,  or  moyst,  and  not  withouten 
vice.  1548  Cooper  Elyoi's  Diet.,  Anacoluthos,  a  vice  in 
writyng  or  speakynge,  whan  the  wordes  aunswere  not  the 
one  to  the  other.  1^)9  Puttenham  En^.  Poesie  in.  xxii. 
(Arbw)  257  The  foulest  vice  in  language  is  to  speake  bar- 
barously. 1604  E.  G[rimstone]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies 
III.  xxii.  188  7'here  growes  neither  bread  nor  wine  in  these 
Hands,  for  that  the  too  great  fertilitic  and  the  vice  of  the 
soile  suffers  them  not  to  seede.  1700  Rowe  Ambitious 
Step-Mother  Ded.,  I  will  engage  not  to  be  guilty  of  the 
common  Vice  of  Dedications.  i7«9  Shelvocke  Artillery 
III.  166  The  first  and  most  remarkable  Vice  in  Rockets. 
1781  J.  Moore  View  Soc.  Italy  (179O)  \.  xxxvii.  405  In 
edifices.. capable  of  sublimity  from  their  bulk  the  vice  of 
diminishing  is  not  compensated  by  harmony.  1810  Southrv 
in  C.  C.  Soulhey  Life  (1849)  1 1 1. 274  The  vice  of  the  Friend 
is  its  roundnboutness.  18^  A.  W.  Fonblanque  in  Life  8f 
Labours  {1874)  513  Tenacity  to  fopperies  and  neglect  of 
essentials  is  the  vice  of  our  Service.  i88x  Armstrong  in 
Nature  XXiy.  451  The  viceof  the  steam-engine  lies  in  its 
inability  to  utilise  heat  of  comparatively  low  grade. 
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b.  A  physical  defect  or  blemish ;  a  deformity ; 
a  taint,  imperfection,  or  weakness  in  some  part  of 
the  system. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Wife's  T.  99  Myda  hadde  vnder  his  longe 
heres  Growynge  vpon  his  heed  two  asses  eras ;  The  which 
vice  he  hydde,  as  he  best  myghte.  c  1400  Lan/ranc's 
Ciriirg.  181  If  itsobeJ>atallopuciacomei7of  vijsofhumouris, 
..l>anne  vlcera  wole  be  in  t>e  skyn.  a  1425  tr.  Ardcrne's 
Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  81  luyse  of  caprifoile  pat  is  called  lici- 
um  availeb  hi  itself  to  al  ^  vicez  of  \>ft  mouJ;e.  c  1^0  Alph. 
Tales  218  Demostenes.  .laburd  so  agayn  a  vice  &  ane  rnv 
pediment  in  his  moutlie,  \>9X  no  man  myght  speke  fayrer. 
1541  R.  Copland  Gatyens  Trap.  2  Fj,  Nat  that  the 
dyuturnyte  indyketh  the  curacyon,  but  the  vyce  of  the 
blode.  isga  Huloet,  Vice  of  a  iihorte  breath,  or  winde, 
apnara.  1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  i.  §  41, 1  perceive 
I  doe  anticipate  the  vices  of  age.  1697  Dryden  Vir^. 
Georg.  in.  693  Lauoce  the  Sore,  And  cut  the  Head;  for  'till 
the  Core  be  found,  The  secret  Vice  is  fed,  and  gathers 
Ground.  1743  Xx.HeiUer's  Surg.-yi-^  Physicians.. attribute 
most  Disorders  of  the  Body  to  some  Vice  in  the  Blood. 
1830  R.  Knox  Beclar(^s  Anat.(>$'\\i^  numerous  vices  which 
consist  in  a  disunion  or  separation  in  the  median  line.  ibid. 
104  Vices  of  conformation  are  observed  in  some  of  these 
membranes.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  iii.  Shall  I  take  a 
thing  so  blind.  Embrace  her  as  my  natural  good  ;  Or  crush 
her,  like  a  vice  of  blood  ? 

f  C.  A  spoiled  or  vitiated  condition.  Obs, 

1398  Tbevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  vi.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Mete 
and  wyne  ikept  in  suche  a  vessel  take)>  an  horrible  sauoure 
and  smelle  of  pe  vice  of  bras. 

6.  Viciousness,  harmfulness. 

1837  [Miss  Maitij\.nd)  Lett.fr.  Madras  (1843)  '62  The 
poison..willdry  up, ..but..wiU  not  lose  its  virtue, or  rather 
Its  vice.  1857  Hughes  Tom  Brown  11.  v,  In  fact,  half  the 
vice  of  the  Slogger's  hitting  is  neutralized,  for  he  daren't 
lunge  out  freely, 

7.  Comb.  a.  With  pa.  pples.,  as  vice-bitten^ 
•corrupted,  -created^  -haunted^  -polluted^  -wont ; 
aho  vice-sick  adj. 

1603  Harsnet  Pop.  Impost.  115  For  a  Devil  to  be  so 
Vice-naunted  as  that  he  should  roare  al_  the  picture  of  a 
Vice  burnt  in  a  pece  of  paper,  .is  a  passion  exceeding  all 
apprehension.  1614  Gorges  Lucan  11.  56  These  our  vice- 
corrupted  times.  1735  Thomson  Liberty  11.  496  Indepen- 
dence stoops  the  head7To  Vice  enslav'd,  and  Vice-created 
Wants.  X754  Richardson  Grandison  V.  xxx.  186  What  a 
paltry  creature  is  a  man  vice-bitten,  and  sensible  of  detected 
folly,  1777  Potter  Mschylus,  Choephorix  337  Rouse,  sting, 
and  drive  the  vice-polluted  wretch  With  brazen  scourges 
tortur'd  thro'  the  city,  a  1849  H.  Coleridge  Ess.  (1851)  II. 
223  He  has  converted.. the  over -grown  coxcomb  boy,  into 
the  vice-sick,  dispirited  debauchee,  1884  'Edna  Lvall  ' 
We  Two  iv,  The  usual  careworn  or  viceworn  faces.  1890 
E.  Johnson  Rise  Christendom  104  Many  a  vice-haunted 
monk  must  have  gone  mad  but  for  this  resource. 

to.  With  pres.  pples.,  as  vice-loathings  'punish^ 
ing^  -rebuking^  -taming^  -upbraiding, 

1508  Sylvester  Dw  Bartas  11.  i.  Imposture  506  Vice- 
loathing  Lord,  pure  Justice,  Patron  strongs  Law's  life. 
Right's  rule;  will  he  do  any  wrong?  Ibid.  11.  Babylon  35 
Such  vice-upbraiding  objects  Who. .  Spares  neither  mother, 
brother,  kin,  nor  kin.  i6xx  CoTGit.,Satyre,  a  Sat>Te ;  an 
Inuectiue.  or  vice-rebuking  Poeme.  1619  A.  Newman  Pleas. 
I'ision  {1840)  5  And  still,  vice-punishing  Authority,  He 
(outlaw-like)  would  slight.  16^1  H.  More  Song  of  Soul 
III.  III.  V,  Religious  Plato,  and  vice-taming  Orpheus. 

8.  attrib.^  &■>  vice-complexion, 

163s  QuARLEs  Embl,  II.  X.  4  A  Hagg,  repair'd  with  vice- 
complexion,  paint,  A  quest-house  of  complaint. 

Vice  (vais),  sb:^  Forms:  (4  viz,  vicz),  4-6 
vys  (5  vijs,  6  Sc.  wys),  vyse,  5-6  Sc.  wisa,  6- 
vise;  4-6  (9)  vyce  (6  fyce),  4- vice.  [a.  OF. 
vis  (also  mod.F.),  viz^  viiz,  etc.  :-L.  vJtis  vine, 
with  reference  to  the  spiral  growth  of  the  tendrils. 
So  Pr.  vitZf  It.  vile  screw.] 

1,  A  winding  or  spiral  staircase.    Obs.  exc.  arch. 

U33^'^  Ely  Sacr.  Rolls  (1007)  II.  73  In  j  serrura  empt. 
pro  hostio  in  le  Viz  in  novo  Campanile,  ij  d.]  138a  Wvclif 
I  Kings  vi,  8  Bi  a  vyce  [L.  cochlea^  thei  stieden  vp  into  the 
mydil  sowpyngc  place,  and  fro  the  mydil  into  the  thridde. 
1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  8;?  He  ordeyned  games 
and  plaies,  and  made  walles  and  vices,  and  o^r^  strong 
places,  i^y^  Contract  for  Fotheringhay  Ch.  {1841)  28  In 
the  said  stepill  shall  be  a  Vice  towrnyng,  servyng  till  the 
said  Body,  Isles  and  Qwere.  ci4SoC(?«/m.  5n*/347  Anaun- 
gell  come  doun  fro  ^e  stage  on  high,  by  a  vice,  and  sette  a 
croune  of  golde  &  precious  stonez  &  perles  apon  be  Kingez 
hed.  i5»5  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  244  The  b^ldyng  and 
fynysshynge  of  the  vise  of  Seynt  James's  Chirche.  1543 
Dunmow  Churchw.  MS.  fol.  36,  vi.  days  warke  and  a  half 
abowt  the  sowth  ile  and  the  vyse  on  the  stepull.  1648 
Hexham  ii.  s.v.  Spille,  A  Vice  to  gett  up  on,  or  a  Winding- 
stares. 

1886  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  1. 16  A  handsome  stone 
vice  or  spiral  staircase.  1900  Hope  in  Vorks.  Archaeol. 
Jrnl.  XV.  334  In  the  north-east  corner  is  a  vice,  partly 
built  of  glazed  bricks. 

t  to.  The  case  or  shaft  of  a  spiral  stair,   rare. 

xifA  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  03  Thei  sha! 
make. .the  Roofe  of  the  vice  of  the  staire.  And..shal.. 
fynde  alle  the  bord  and  tymbre.  -for  the  Roof  of  the  vice 
aforsaid.  a  1500  Chaucer*s  Dreme  1312,  I  rise  and  walkt 
..Till  I  a  winding  staire  found,  And  held  the  vice  aye  in 
my  bond,  And  upward  softly  so  gan  creepe. 

+  2.  A  device  of  the  nature  of  a  screw  or  winch 
for  bending  a  crossbow  or  catapult.  Hence  bow 
(etc.)  of  vice,   Obs. 

13. .  Coer  de  L.  3970  Richard  bent  an  arweblast  off  vys. 
And  schotte  it  to  a  tour.  [1371-3  Ace.  Exch,  K.  R.  397A0 
tn.  3,  ij,  vicz  ad  tendendum  balistas.]  ?a  1400  Mortc  Arth, 
2424  Thane  they  beneyde  \read  bendyde]  in  burghe  bowcs  of 
vyse.  c  14J5  WvNTOUN  Cron,  viii.  4227  Awblasteris,  and 
bowis  of  wise,  And  al  thynge  J>at  mycht  mik  serwice. 


VICE. 

fb.  A  mechanical  contrivance  or  device  by 
which  some  piece  of  apparatus,  etc.,  is  worked. 
Obs.  (common  in  the  i6th  c). 

_  Orig.  no  doubt  implying  some  application  of  a  screw,  but 
in  later  use  employed  more  loosely  and  perhaps  associated 
with  Device  7  (cf.  Vice  sb.^). 

a  1400  A*.  Gloiic.  Chron.  (Rolls)  II.  780  Man  mai.  .^inche 
muche  wonder  hou  hij  were  arerd  For  nis  ^jcr  no>er  gyn 
ne  vys  t)at  hit  my^te  do.  1509  Hawes  Pait.  Pleas,  iii. 
(Percy  Soc.)  15  The  little  turrets  with  ymages  of  golde  About 
was  set,  whiche  with  the  wynde  aye  moved,  Wyth  propre 
vices,  a  1513  Fabvan  Chron.  vi.  clvi.  145  Imagys  on  horse 
backe  aperyd  out  of  sondrye  placis,  and  after  departyd 
agayne  by  meane  of  sertayne  vyces.  1547  Wriotheslev 
Chron,  (Camden)  II.  i  He  shewed  a  picture  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord  made  with  vices,  which  putt  out  his  legges 
of  sepulchree  ..  and  turned  his  heade.  1597  A.  M.  tr. 
Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  p.  xiii  b/i  The  vice,  or  meanes, 
wherby  this  Instrumente  is  opened  and  shutte  agayne. 
ai6i4  Overburv  A  Wife,  etc.  (1638)  169  His  whole  body 
goes  all  upon  skrewes,  and  his  face  is  the  vice  that  moves 
them.  x6ai  T.  Williamson  tr.  Goulart's  Wise  Vieillard 
49  Idolles,  and  Statues,  which  artificially  are  moued  by 
vises  &  gynnes.  1650  R.  Stapvlton  Strada's  Low  C, 
Warres  viii.  20  All  the  power  was  in  the  Burgesses,  at 
whose  pleasure  they  were  nominated  and  moved,  like 
wooden  Puppets  with  a  Vice. 

f  C,   A  clasp  or  fastening  for  a  hood.    Obs.~"^ 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  510/1  Vice,  hood  sperynge,  spira. 

+  3.  A  screw.  Obs. 

Not  always  clearly  distinguishable  from  sense  2  b. 

z4xa-ao  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  6282  Many  vys  and  many 
sotyl  pyn  In  J>e  stede  he  made  aboute  goon,  pe  crafty  lokkes 
vndoynge  euerycbon.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  xvii. 
C1863)  184  pe  anguishe  J)at  so  harde  presseth  troubel  herte, 
joat  It  thinketh  it  is  streyned  in  a  pressour  shet  with  a  vys. 
1450  Fysshynge  w.  Angle  (1883)  8  [A  staff)  with  a  pyke  yn 
J>e  neper  ende  fastnyed  with  a  remevyng  vise.  1537  Inv. 
Goods  Dk.  Richmond  18  in  Camden  Misc.  Ill,  A  Bedstede 
of  waynscote.  .well  kerved,  with  vices  and  garthes  to  the 
same.  1551  Sir  J.  Williams  Accompte  (Abbotsford  Cl.)  73 
Paid  for  viij  paier  of  vices  of  iron  made  for  the  saied  seven 
images.  Ibid.  76  An  other  paier  of  candellstickes . .  lackinge 
a  vice.  1571  Dicges  Pantom.  i.  xxvii.  H  iij  b,  In  his  backe 
prepare  a  vice  or  scrue  to  be  fastned  in  the  top  of  some 
staffe.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  484  A  broad  goblet  or 
standing  peece  there  was.. with  a  devise  appendant  to  it, 
for  to  be  set  too  and  taken  off  by  a  vice.  1605  Stow  Ann, 
1281  A  Pinnace  was  made  by  an  house  Carpenter;.,  this  was 
made  to  be  taken  a-sunder,  and  set  togither  with  vices. 
x^wQo^skt  Crudities  134  He  is  pourtrayed  in  white  stone, 
.  .his  deske  with  a  vice  turning  in  it,  and  his  bookes  vnder  it. 
b.  A  screw-press,  rare. 

1633  G.  Herbert  Temple,  Agony  ii,  Sinne  is  that  presse 
and  vice,  which  forceth  pain  To  hunt  hiscruell  food  through 
ev'ry  vein.  [1866  Rogers  Agric,  <$■  Prices  I.  xxi.  548  Apples 
were  pressed  in  a  mill  with  a  screw  or  vice.] 
C,  spec.  (See  quot.) 

1875  KniGHT  Diet.  Mech.  2716/2  />«  (Coopering),  a  gim- 
let.pointed  hand-screw  employed  to  hold  up  the  head  while 
the  staves  are  closed  around  it. 

t  4.  A  tap  of  a  vessel ;  a  screw-stopper.   Obs. 

1530PALSGR.  158  I'nevis,  ..a  viceofacuppe, orsuchelyke. 
Ibuf.  284/2  Vyce  to  putte  in  a  vessell  of  wyne  to  drawe  the 
wyne  out  at,  chanteplenre.  1564  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees) 
174  One  vice  of  gold  enameled,  one  sylver  spone  doble  gilt. 
1591  Harington  Orl.  Fur.  xlu.  Ixxv,  This  took  the  water 
from  the  azure  skie  From  whence,  with  turning  of  some 
cock  or  vice.  Great  store  of  water  would  mount  up  on  high. 
x6za  in  Halybnrton's  Ledger  (1B67)  305  Flagones  of  glase 
with  vices  covered  with  leather,  the  dozen,  xii  11  1653 
Ubquhart  Rabelais  i.  v.  (1664)  26  The  bottle  is  stopped  and 
shut  up  with  a  stoppel,  but  the  flaggon  with  a  vice. 

5.  A  tool  composed  of  two  jaws,  opened  and 
closed  by  means  of  a  screw,  which  firmly  grip  and 
hold  a  piece  of  work  in  ])Osition  while  it  is  being 
filed,  sawn,  or  otherwise  operated  upon ;  used 
especially  by  workers  in  metal  or  carpenters.  Cf, 
Hand-vice, 

The  spelling  vise  is  now  usual  only  in  U.S. 

1500  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  72  Unuin  vise  et  diversa  files. 
1584  Knaresh,  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  145  All  my  stiddes,.  .one 
vice,  all  my  naile  tooles  and  all  my  hammers.  1677  Moxon 
Mech.  Exerc.  i.  5  The  wider  the  two  ends  of  the  Spring 
stand  asunder,  the  wider  it  throws  the  Chaps  of  the  Vice 
open.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  iii.  321/2  The  Vice,  called 
the  Bench  Vice,..holdeth  all  sorts  of  Iron  work  that  re- 
quires Fileing.  1745  Eliza  Heywood  Female  Sped.  No.  10 
(1748)  II.  20I  There  is  no  doubt  but  a  pair  of  globes  will 
make  a  better  figure  in  their  anti-chambers  than  the  vice 
and  wheel.  1797  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVII.  258  In  this 
machine  the  body  to  be  pulled  asunder  is  held  fast  by  two 
strong  vices.  i8a7  N.  Arnott  Physics  I.  177  It  is  a  screw 
which  draws  together  the  iron  jaws  of  a  smith's  vice.  1857 
Dickens  Domt  xxiii,  A  long  low  workshop,  fitted  with 
benches,  and  vices,  and  tools,  and  straps,  and  wheels. 
1867  F.  Francis  Angling  xiii.  (1880)  464  The  vice  for  trout 
flies  is  a  smalt  brass  table  vice.  1884  F.J.  Britten  Watch  ff 
Clockm.  284  For  nearly  all  operations  connected  with  watch- 
making either  the  work  or  the  tool  is  gripped  in  the  vice. 

fig-  «597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  It',  11.  i.  24  It  I  can  close  with 
him,  I  care  not  for  his  thrust.  ..If  I  but  fist  him  once  :  if  he 
come  but  within  my  Vice.  1866  B.  Taylor  Poems,  The 
Waves,  Bound  in  the  vice  Of  the  Arctic  ice.  1901  Munsefs 
Mag.  XXIV.  803/1  The  doctor's  hands,  picking  at  the  iron 
vise  at  his  windpipe,  grew  feebler. 

b.  Used  in  similes  or  comparisons. 

]8a8  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  ii.  To  secure  him  with  a  grasp 
like  that  of  bis  own  iron  vice,  was,  for  the  powerful  Smith, 
the  work  of  a  single  moment.  1S46  Mrs.  A.  Marsh  Father 
Darcy  II.  V.  no  Catesby  stretched  out  his  hand  across  the 
tabic  ;  took  hold  of  that  of  his  friend,  and  held  it  with  a  grasp 
as  of  an  iron  vice.  1871  Tyndall  Fragm,  Sci.  (1879)  l.xii. 
363  The  jaws  of  a  gigantic  vice  appear  to  have  closed  upon 
them.  i8te  Harper's  Mag,  Dec.  oo/i  The  other  hand., 
was  crossed  upon  my  breast,  and  held  there  as  if  in  a  vise. 
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VICE. 

6.  A  tool  used  for  drawing  lead  into  grooved  rods 
for  lattice  windows. 

1706  Philups  (ed  Kersey),  Vice^ .  .an  Instrument  with  two 
Wheels  made  use  of  to  draw  the  Lead  in  Glazing-work.  1718 
Chambers  Cycl.  s,v.,  Ihere  are  some  of  these  Vices  double, 
and  that  will  draw  two  Leads  at  once.  1815  J.  Nicholson 
Operat.  Meckattic  638  A  vice,  with  different  cheeks  and 
cutters,  to  turn  out  the  different  kinds  of  lead  as  the  magni- 
tude of  the  window  or  the  squares  may  require. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  1)  i  vice-door, 
-foot ;  (sense  3)  t  vUe-candlestick,  -hasp,  -nail,  -pi^j 
•4urcas  ;  (sense  5)  vice-bench^  -block,  -board,  -end, 
-Jaw,  -iegt  -maker,  -pin,  -post,  -screw,  etc. ;  f  vioe- 
aroh  (see  quot.) ;  vice-hand  (see  quot. ;  in  mod. 
use  =  next)  ;  vioe-man,  a  workman  who  manipu- 
lates a  vice  (cf.  quots.).     Also  Vice-like  a.2 

Also  zHce-cap^  -chimps  -press  (Knight,  1875-84). 

1387TREVISA  Higden.  (Rolls)  IL  71  pere  were  somtyme 
buldcs  wib  •vice  arches  andfonteslr.r  voutesjin  Jjemanere 
of  Rome  (L.  Romano  more  cocleata\  1850  We  ale  Diet. 
Terms,  *  Vice-bench,  the  bench  to  which  a  vice  is  fixed. 
1895  Afodel  Steam  Engine  94  "Vice  Blocks.— Of  various 
sizes,  shapes,  and  patterns,  used  as  supports  upon  which  to 
bend  tubes.  1808  A.  Scott  Poevts  140  An'  Vulcan  loud, 
wi'  squeakin  clang.  Was  at  the  *vice-board  rispin  Fu'  soon 
that  day.  157a  m  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  176 
*Vice  candlesticks  xii,  xiis.  iS?^-?  ^bid.  263,  y^  vice, 
candlestidces  at  xij*  the  peece,  vj».  1687  Miege  Gt.  Fr. 
Diet.  I,  Mdchoires  d'Etau,.  .*yice'chops,  or  the  Chops  of 
a  Vice.  «3S4  Afem,  Ripon  (Surtees)  IlL  91  In  mercede.. 
reparantis  serur.  et  claves  del  *Vicedores  in  ecclesia.  1463 
Bury  Wills  (Camden)  29  Seynt  Marie  preest  tohaueakeye 
of  mycost  of  the  vys  dore  goyng  vp  to  the  candilbem.  1501 
Vatton  Churchtv.  Ace,  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  125  A  Key , .  for  y« 
fyce  door,  isis-3  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1905)  281  Nayles 
for  l>e  gamettes  on  the  v^-se  dore  in  the  steple.  1875  Car. 
Pentry  fy  Join.  35  At  the  left  hand  or  *vice-end  of  the  bench. 
IS33  in  E.  Law  Hampton  Crt.  Pal.  (1885)  348  The  dore  at 
the  *\'>'ce  fote  goj-ng  up  to  the  bartyllmentes  of  the  haull, 
1644  BuLwEB  Chiron.  76  The  *Vice-hand  or  Thumb,  ex- 
tended out  with  the  Eare.Finger.  161J  in  Halyburtott's 
Ledger  (1867)  332  *Vice  haspes  the  dozen,  xiis.  1793-4 
Mattkews^s  Bristol  Directory,  Austin,  Aaron,  Clock  and 
*Vice-maker,  Old-market.  1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade^ 
*Vice-fnaker^  a  manufacturer  of  iron  vices.  1837  W.  B. 
Adams  Carriages  179  The  business  of  the  *vice-man  is  to 
file  and  smootTi  the  work  from  the  rough  marks  of  the 
hammer,  to  fit  joints,  and  finish  screw-bolts  and  nuts.  1858 
SiMMOSDs  Diet.  Trade,  Vice-men,  smiths  whose  work  is 
at  the  vice  instead  of  the  anvil.  1488-92  Ace.  Ld.  High 
Treas.  Scot.  I.  85  A  grete  "vice  nail  maid  of  siluer.  1501 
Ibid,  IL  26  For  mending  of  ane  vice  nale  of  the  Kingis 
cowp  that  was  hrokin.  x63X  F.  Markham  Bk.  IVar  i.  ix. 
34  His  screwes,  with  which  he  shall  unloose  euery  *vice- 
pinne  or  epgine  about  the  musquet.  a  1642  Sir  W.  SIonson 
Naval  Tracts  111.  (1704)  353/2  They  neither  want  Vice- Pins 
nor  Scourers.  1694  Motteux  Rabelais  v.  vii.  28  The  Hole 
for  the  Vice-pin.  1833  J.  Holland  Mann/.  Metal  11.  145 
The  vice-pin  miendedto  be  screwed . . is  placed  in  the  stock. 
Ibid.  146  A  very  simple  machine  used  for  cutting  •vice- 
screws.  1549-50  Burgh  Rec.  Stirling  (1887)  58  The  gret 
scheris,  ane  taingis,  ane  *vice  turkes. 

t  Vice,  sb:-^  Obs.  Also  4  viis,  vijs,  wijs,  4-5 
viys  (4  uiys,  5  vyys)  ;  4  vis,  vys(e ;  5  vyce. 
[a.  OF.  vis  :— L.  vis-um,  visas  face.]    Face,  visage. 

Common  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century. 

axyxi  Cursor  M.  18841  His  vice  [r/.rr.  vijs,  viys]  sumdel 
wit  rede  was  blend  ;  On  neseand  muih  was  noght  at  mend. 
rt  1325  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  144  As  we.. went 
toward  paradys;  \iyxs  he  hot  him  in  t>e  viis.  1338  R.  Brunnk 
Chron.  (1810)  104  Vnto  Jie  se  side  chaced  J>ei  Sir  Lowys,  He 
durst  not  abide,  no  turne  Thebald  his  vis.  ?t:x4oo  Emare 
742  Leue  we  at  |je  lady,  clere  of  vyce.  cx^oa  Laud  Troy 
Bk.  7733  His  vice  was  red  as  any  nr. 

Vice,  sb.^  Obs,  exc.  dial.  Also  4  vyse,  6  vise, 
.5V.  wice,  vyce,  9  dial,  viae.  [Aphetic  f.  avise, 
azyftf,  etch,  Advice.]     Counsel;  advice. 

1387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  i.  ii.  (Skeat)  1.  60  Now  thou 
comest  goodly  by  thyn  owne  vyse,  to  comforte  me  with 
wordes.  a  1500  Lancelot  1909  Alot  euery  king  have  this 
wice  in  mynd  In  tyme.  c  1560  A.  Scott  Poems  (S.T.S.)  v. 
23  Sic  sen^eoris  tymis  our  weill  this  sessone ;  Vpoun  thair 
vyce  war  lang  to  waik. 

a  1847  ^^^'  of  Wight  Gloss.  (E.  D.S.)  40  Vice,  or  Kiz^.advice. 

fvice, -Ti^.^  Obs,  Also  5  vyce,  6  vyse.  [Aphe- 
tic f.  Device.]     Design,  figure,  device. 

a  x^oo-sa  Alexander  1539(0.),  A  vesture  of  vyce  of  vyolet 
flourez.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas.  (Percy  Soc.)  180  On  the 
fourth  head,  on  the  helmet  crest  There  was  a  stremer  ryght 
white,  ..Wheron  was  written  with  vyse  of  the  best,  My 
name  is  Variaunce.  a  1650  Sir  Lambewell  116  in  Furniv. 
Percy  Folio  I.  148  In  that  pauillion  was  a  bed  of  price  that 
was  couered  ore  with  goodhe  vice. 

Vice  (vais),  sb.^  Chierty  .SV.  [a.  L.  vice,  ab!. 
oivicis  (gen.  sing.),  change,  turn,  stead,  place,  etc.] 

L  Stead  or  place  (of  another).     Now  rare. 

1598  Florio,  Vece,  stead,  place,  Hew,  vice,  standing  for 
another.  1607  Hume  Admonit.  (Bannatyne  CL)  13  If  suche 
a  man,  indewed  with  so  gryte  giftis,  did  so,  Who  ar  ye  title 
ones  to  succede  wittinglie  in  his  vice?  167J  Burgh  Rec. 
Aberdeen  (1872)  283  Nominating  and  setleing  ane  post- 
master..in  the  deceist  John  Wells  his  vice.  ^  x68i  Stair 
Instit.  I.  xix.  §  55.  397  Succeedincj  in  the  vice  is  a  kind  of 
intrusion,  whereby  after  wammg  any  person  romes  in 
possession,  by  consent  of  the  parties  warned.  1838  \V.  Bell 
Diet.  Law  Scot.  1027  I'he  person  succeeding  in  the  vice. . 
will  be  subjected  as  an  intruder,  unless  he  have  a  colour- 
able title  of  possession  to  protect  him.  xW&  Act  31  ^  ^2 
Vic.  c.  loi  5  105  The  mediate  over  superior,  as  acting  m 
the  vice  of  such  superior. 

\  2.  Turn  (of  sequence  or  alternation).  Obs. 

1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  356  It  was  Mr 
Thomas  Sydserf  his  vice  to  have  sermon  that  day  in  the 
Grayfrier  kirk.  167a  Burgh  Rec.  Aberdeen  (1872)  279  Ane 
..watch  of  the  inhabitants  [to]  be  setled,..and  no  person  to 
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be  absent  in  their  vice  without  sicVnes.-or  vther  lawfuU 
excuse.  X711  Ibid.  344  That  the  saids  elementarians.  .be 
taught  for  this  vice  be  Mr.  William  Mestone.  1775  L.  Shaw 
Hist.  Moray  357  After  this,  the  Family  of  Seafort  claimed  a 
Vice  [of  nomination].  \'j^iStatist.Acc.Scot.'^\\.-^\'^^s%x%. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  .and  Cunningham  of  Sea-bank  are 
vice-patrons  [of  the  parish].    The  former  has  the  next  vice. 

Vice  (vais),  sb^  Also  6  vise.  [Absolute  use 
of  Vice-  prefix^  One  who  acts  in  the  place  of 
another ;  a  substitute  or  deputy. 

In  mod.  use  the  second  element  is  usually  implied  or  ex- 
pressed in  the  context,  as  in  quot.  1852. 

"597  Harvkv  /"nw/w//;/^  7'.  iVaf//^  Wks.  (Grosart)  hi.  17 
The  Barbers  were  serued  and  they  cut  them,  and  were  as 
loues  Vises  to  make  them  fit  for  warre.  1728  Chambers 
CycL,  Deputy^  is.. frequently  used  among  us,  for  an  Office, 
or  Employ,  not  a  Dignity;  and  stands  indifferently  for  a 
Vice,  or  Lieutenant.  x8ii  Ora  ^  Jitliet  II.  180  Lord  Ber. 
Ungton  offered  himself  as  Henry's  Vice,  to  conduct  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  i8ao  Bvbon  Mar.  Fal.  v.  iii.  66  The 
few.. shall  fawn  Round  a  barbarian  Vice  of  Kings'  Vice- 
gerent. 1852  Dickens  Bleak  Hex,  Hesolaceshis  imagina- 
tion, too,  by  thinking  of  the  many  Chancellors  and  Vices, 
and  Masters  of  the  Rolls,  who  are  deceased.  1889  Gretton 
Memory^s  Harkb.  140  It  was  indirectly  a  proof  of  the  esti. 
mation  in  which  the  Vice  [  =  Vice-chancellor]  was  held. 

Vice,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wise  sb.  (manner). 

Vice  (vais),  v>     [f.  VicK  sb:^'\ 

1 1.  trans.  To  fix  on  with  a  screw.  Obsj~^ 

154*  in  Arckxol.  Jrnl.  XVIII.  144  Item  oone  Cuppe  of 
glasse  with  a  cover,  the  fote  being  of  silver  and  gilt  and 
viced  on, 

2.  To  force,  strain,  or  press  hard  as  by  the  use 
of  a  vice  ;  to  fix,  jam,  or  squeeze  tightly. 

In  early  use  only  in  highly  figurative  context. 

i6oa  Mabston  Antonio's  Rev.  11.  ii.  Dj,  I  see  false  suspect 
Isvicde;  wrung  hardly  in  a  vertuous  heart.  161 1  Shaks. 
Wint.  T,  1.  ii.  416  He  sweares.  As  hehadseen't,or  beene  an 
Instrument  To  vice  you  to't,  that  you  haue  toucht  his  Queene 
Forbiddenly.  1637  N.  Whiting  Albino^  Bellama  12  Who 
viceth  honour,  lyes.  x8o6  J.  Beresford  Miseries  Hum. 
Life  VI.  iv.  You  find  yourself  suddenly  viced  in,  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  hip.  1849  De  Quincey  in  Blackw.  Ma^. 
LXVI.  74B  The  coachman's  hand  was  viced  between  his 
upper  and  lower  thigh.  (^  1859  —  Aelius  LnmiaWks.  X. 
306  The  glory  may  envelop  one  in  a  voluminous  robe,.. or 
may  pinch  and  vice  one's  arms  into  that  succinct  garment 
[a  spencer]. 

3.  intr.  To  employ  or  apply  a  vice.  rare~^. 
x6ia   Sturtevant  Metallica   (1854)  99  Pressing  or  im- 

pressioning  of  things  is  performed.. secondeiy  by  screwing 
or  viceing. 

Hence  Vi'cing  vbl.  sb. 

1648  Hexham  ii,  Een  vij'singe,  a  Vicing,  or  a  Screwing. 

t  Vice,  ^.2  Sc.  Obs.  Also  wyce.  [app.  ad. 
OF*,  vicier,  med.L.  vicidre^  L.  vitidre  to  spoil, 
vitiate,  but  with  change  of  meaning.]  trans.  To 
treat  arrogantly  or  oppressively. 

For  the  explanation  of  ivalentyne  see  Volentine. 

c  1450  Holland  Ho7vlat  918  Thus  wycit  [z-.r.  viciit]  he  the 
walentyne  thraly  and  thrawin,  That  all  the  fowlis.  ,plen5eit 
to  Natur. 

liVice  (vdi'si), prep.  [L.  vice:  see  Vice  sb.^] 
In  place  of ;  in  succession  to. 

xyyo  Scots  Mng.  Jan.  55/1,  6th  reg.  of  foot:  Capt.  Mathew 
Derenzy  to  be  Major,  vice  John  Forrest;  by  purchase. 
17B7  Gentl.  Mag.  Nov.  1015/1  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
has  appointed.  .James  Miller  ..  Lieutenant  of  the  said 
fort,  vice  Frederic  Gottsched,  who  is  gone  to  Hallifax. 
1806  Beresford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  ni.  ix,  A  jarring 
bat  ;— a  right-hand  bat  for  a  left-handed  player ; — a  hat, 
vice  stumps.  1849  Thackeray  Pendennis  xxii.  He  was 
gardener  and  out-door  man,  vice  Upton,  resigned.  x886 
C.  E.  Pascoe  London  of  To-day  xi.(ed.  3J  iii  It  was.  .soon 
afterwards  reorganized,  with  Mr.  Randegger,  vice  Mr. 
Leslie,  as  conductor. 

Vice-  (vais),  prefix,  representing  L.  vice  in  place 
of :  see  prec.  Originally  this  governed  a  following 
word  in  the  genitive,  but  in  late  L.  the  tendency 
to  use  the  phrase  as  a  compound  noun  appears  in 
vicequmstor  (equivalent  Xo  prdquxstor  of  analogous 
origin).  In  med.L.  such  formations  became  com- 
mon, as  vicecomes,  -consul,  -decamts,  -dominus, 
-princeps,  -rector,  -rex,  etc.  From  the  1 3th  cent. 
onwards  a  number  of  these  appear  in  OF.,  at  first 
usually  with  the  prefix  in  the  form  oivis-,vi',h\^\. 
latterly  assimilated  as  a  rule  to  the  Latin  original. 
Similar  compounds  with  vice-  are  also  employed 
in  It.,  Sp.,  and  Pg.  The  older  examples  in 
English,  having  been  taken  immediately  from 
French,  also  present  the  prefix  in  the  reduced 
forms  vis-  {vys-,  viz-)  and  vi-  (vy-),  subsequently 
replaced  by  vice-  (also  in  early  use  vize-)  except  in 
Viscount.  The  more  important  compounds  are 
given  below  as  main  words ;  the  following  are 
illustrations  of  less  usual  or  more  recent  terms. 

a.  With  personal  designations,  especially  titles 
of  office,  indicating  that  the  person  so  called  acts 
temporarily  or  regularly  in  place  of,  in  the  absence 
of,  or  as  assistant  to,  another  who  properly  holds 
the  office  or  bears  the  title  or  name,  as  vice-abbot, 
-agent,  -Apollo ^  -apostle,  -architect,  etc.  Also  occas. 
iransf.,  as  vice-nature. 

In  the  dictionaries  of  Florio  and  Mi^ge  many  examples  of 
similar  forms  are  employed  to  render  the  Italian  and  French 
equivalents,  e,  g.  vice'Captain,  .cardinal^  -censor,  -com- 
missary,  etc. 

a  x66x  Fuller  IVorthies  11.  (1662)  50  Gregory  of  Huntington 
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..was  bred  a  Benedictine  Monke  in  Ramsey,  where  he 
became  Prior,  or  *Vice.Abbot.    1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v. 
xli.  §  I  A  vassal  whom  Satan  hath  made  his  *Vice-agent. 
1648  Crashaw  Poems  (1904)  138  Him  the  Muses  love  to 
follow,  Him  they  call  their  *vice-Apollo.     1641  '  Smectym- 
Nuus '    Vind,   Ausw.    xiii.  114    They    were  Comites,  and 
Vicarii  Apostolorum^  *Vice-Apost!es.     1779  Phil.  Trans. 
LXIX.  598  M.  Forfait. .,  *vice-arcliitect  of  the  French  navy. 
1690  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2617/2  'I'he  Troops  there  under  the 
Command  of  the  Ban  and  *Vice-Ban,  were  obliged  by  the 
bad  weather  to  separate.     i686  Ibid.  No.  2201/2  He  who 
formerly  commanded  that  Gaiison  was  *Vice-Ba>sa.      1778 
Stiles  Diary  (1901)  II.  288  The  Diploma  Examinatorium 
.  .was  delivered  to  the  President,  who  gave  it  to  the  *Vice 
Bedellus,  directing  him  to  read  it.     X671  F.  Philii'PS  Keg. 
Necess,  433  The  Baron  of  Limpurgh  *Vice-Butler  to  the 
King  of  Bohemia.      1600  J.  Porv  tr.  Leo's  Africa  1.  10 
Hauing  first  put  to  flight  the  *vice-Califa  of  Aegypt.     i860 
Aii  Year  Round  No.  46.  475  The  unmanageable  'Arry,_who 
was  a  species  of  *vice-chair,  and  was  also  provided  with  a 
hammer.     i88a  J.  Hardv  in  Proc.  Ber.  Nat.  Club  IX.  440 
Mr.  Charles  Watson ..  discharged  the  duties  of  the  vice- 
chair.      1858  Simmonds    Diet.   Trade,  *  Vice-chairman,  a 
person  who  presides  at  the  lower  end  of  a  table,  supporting 
and  aiding  the  chairman  or  president ;  the  deputy-chairman 
of  a  board  of  officers.     1659  Baxter  Key  Cath.  xlii.  300 
Prove  that  Christ  hath  commissioned  a  *Vice-Christ.    1691 
—  Nat.  Churches  x.   42   Being  an  Usurpation  of  Christ's 
Office,  and  making  a  Vice-Christ,  which  is  an  Antichrist. 
171a  [see  Vick-god].      1497  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  I.  58 
It  is  thought  expedient  that  the  Popes  Holynesse  comaund 
the  said  aide . .  to  be  publisshed  by  his  *vicecollectour.  1858 
Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  *  Vice-commodore,  2>.  deputy  com- 
mander of  a  naval  squadron.     1631  Weevf.r  Ane.  Funeral 
Mon.  541  Edward  the  third . .  did  substitute  Edward  Bohun, 
the  Earles  younger  brother,  *Vice-Constable  vnder   him. 
1878  J.  Gaibdner  Hist,  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  175  Sir  Ralph  Ashton 
was. .appointed  Vice-Constable,  .to  exercise  all  the  powers 
of  the  Lord  High  Constable  for  the  particular  emergency. 
1566  tr.  Beza's  Admon.  Parlt.  D  j,  Cathedrall  churches,., 
where  master  Deane,    master    *Vicedeane, ..readers,   ver- 
gerirs,  &c.  liue  in  great  idlenesse.     1637  Gillespie  Eng, 
Pop.Cerem.iu.  viii.  161  Deanes,  Vice-Deans,.  .Subdeacons. 
1697  Lond.  Gaz.    No.    3341/1    The  Vice-Dean  with  the 
Clergy,  made  a  Congratulatory  Speech.   1875  W.  H.  Jones 
Fasti  Eccl.  San'sb,  265  There  is  always  a  distinction  to  be 
observed  between  a  '  Vice-Deaa  '  or  a  '  I.,ocum  Tenens ',  and 
the  '  Sub-Dean '.      1647  R.  Stapvlton    Juvenal   153  He 
made  choice  of  his.. master  or  generall  of  the  horse,  or 
*vice-dictatour.      1883  Macm.  Mag.  XLVI.  249  A  *vice. 
director  of  the  military  college.     18x8  Shellev  Eug.  Hills 
244  But  Death  promised . .  That  he  would  petition  for  Her 
to  be  made  *Vice-Emperor.  1844  Thirlwall  C^wcf  VIII. 
IxvL  451  Before  Diatus  came  to  Corinth,  a  council  was  held 
there  by  the  *vice-general  Sosicrates.     17x1  Hickes  Two 
Treat.  Chr.  Priesth.  (1B47)  ^  J-  ^88  Would  he  not  have  been 
a  *vice-high-priest  as  well  as  a  viceroy?    1749  Fielding 
Tom  Jones  xi.  x,  As  the   law  hath  foolishly  omitted  this 
office  of  *vice-husband,  or  guardian  to  an  eloped  lady.  18x7 
BvKON  Beppo  xx'xx.  And  so  she  thought  it  prudent  to  con- 
nect her  With  a  vice-husband,  chiefly  to  protect  her.     1609 
J.  Davies  Hum.  Heaven  11.  cvi,  My  *vice  loues  quoth  he 
are   ne'r  afraid.     1555    Euen   Decades   (Arh.)  112   Lupus 
Olanus  the  conductor  of  one  of  the  shippes  of  Nicuesa,  and 
nowe  also  *vice  Leauetenaunt  in  his  steede.     X690  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  2527/3  And  after  them  Count  Popenheim,  *Vice- 
Marshal  of  the  Empire,  carried  the  Sword  of  State  naked 
before  the  Emperor.      1593  G.   Haijvev   Pierce's  Super. 
Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  212  He  hath  not  played  the  *Vicemaster 
of  Poules,  and  the  Foolemaster  of  the  Theater  for  naughtes. 
16x8  Bamevelt's  Apol.  G  j,  The  Vice-maisters  place  of  the 
fees  hath  not  allowed  one  halfe  penny  for  stipend.    1690  C. 
Nesse  O.  <y  N.  Test.  I.  370  Potiphar.  .made  him  his  vice- 
master.     x886  Abp.  Benson  in  A.  C.  Benson  Life  {1899)  II. 
122, 1  sate. .next  to  the  Vice-Master,     axty.  'Dontm  Lotje's 
Deity  \,  Since  this  god  produc'd  a  Destiny,  And  that  *vice. 
nature,  custome,  lets  it   bee.     1707  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  4395/2 
Advices  from   Hungary  say,   That    Prince   Ragotzki   had 
declared  Count  Berezini  *Vice-Palatine  of  that  Kingdom. 
1775  L.  Shaw  Hist,  Moray  357  Fraser  of  Strichen,  who,  as 
*Vice-Patron,  presented  Rlr.  John  Anand  in  1640.     X793 
(see  Vice  sb.^  2].     1643  Prynne  Popish  R.  Favourite  69 
And  therefore  the   Popes    Holinesse  hath  given  these  bis 
*Vice-popes  instructions,   Commissions  thus  to  do.      X70S 
HiCKERiNGiLL  Fricst-cr.  I,  (1721)  54  As  the  Pope  keeps  the 
Keys,  they  say,  of  Heaven  Gates,  being  *Vice-porter  under 
St.  Peter.      X7_8i  Gibbon   Dcel.  <5-  F.  xvii.  (1787)  II.  37,  The 
eleven  remaining  dioceses  . .  were  governed  by  twelve  vicars, 
or   *vice-pra;fects,    whose   name.. explains  the    nature.. of 
their  office.    X877  J.  Morris  Troub.  Cath.  Forefathers  Ser. 
in.  116  During  this  time  he  was  Socius  to  Father  Henry 
Garret,  Vice-Prefect  of  the  English  Mission.    1600  Holland 
Livy  XXVI.  i.  582  Those  legions  which  were  commaunded 
by  P.   Cornelius    the    *Viz-pretour    in    Sicilie.     x8o3-xa 
Bentham  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  V.  161  The  celebra- 
tion of  the  ceremony,  .proved  by  the  habitual  operator,  the 
*vice-priest,  a  tobacconist.     1810  Oxford  Univ.  Cat.  129 
Edmund  Hall. . .  Principal,  George  Thompson,  D.D. . .  "Vice- 
Principal,  Daniel  Wilson,  M.A.  1864  J.  H.  Newman  Apol.'x. 
(1904)  7/2,  I  became  very  intimate  with  him  [Whately]  in 
1825,  when  I  was  his  Vice-Principal  at   St.  Alban  Hall. 
1857  G.  Oliver  Coll.  Hist.  Cath.  Relig.Cornivall,  etc.  486 
Adeodatus    T.^ngevin,    elected    *vice-prior   at   the    fourth 
general  chapter.    i6oa  Archpriest  Controv.  (Camden)  II.  2 
To  present  ourselves  first  to  the  Protector  and  *Vice-pro- 
tector.     cxZ^  Stevenson   In  South  Seas  i.  xiv.  (1900)  122 
The  sergeant  of  gendarmerie  enjoys  the  style  of  the  •vice- 
resident,    1878  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  xx.  III.  421  The  undue 
return  made   by  the    *vice-sheriff,    who    had    substituted 
another  name.     1704  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4015/2  Baron  Taston 
is  made  *Vice-Stadholder,  and  as  such  will  preside  over  the 
Regency  at  Amberg.     1710  Ibid.   No.  4664/2  Lieutenant- 
General   Weebe,   Vice-Stadtholder   of    Norway,  is  lately 
dead.     1835  App.  Munic.  Corp.  Rep.  iv.  2345  (Lincoln),  A 
Deputy  Recorder,   *Vice    Steward,   Gaol  Chaplain   [etc.). 
1894  jgtk  Cent.  XXXVI.  425  The  •vice-sultan  of  Haura 
received    us    right    well.      1631     Krathwait     Whimzies, 
Zealous  Brother  119  Hee  was  once  in  election  to  have  been 
a  *vice-verger  in  Amsterdam,  but  he  wanted  an  audible 
voice.     1848  CuRzoN  Monast.  Levant  i,  iii.  '1897)  22  The 
great  man,  who  was  *z//Vtf-viceroy  on  this  occasion. 


VICE-ADMIBAL, 

b»  With  nouns  or  adjs.  deiivcd  from  personal 
designations,  as  vice-apostolical,  -canceilarian, 
-deity,  -duchy,  etc.,  or  associated  in  someway  with 
the  holding  of  office,  as  vice-chair,  -gorvemment , 
•throne. 

This  type  is  represented  in  late  L.  vice-quxstura,  med.L, 
vice-comitaiis^  -comitatus^  -dominium,  etc.,  and  occurs 
freely  in  French  and  the  other  Romanic  languages. 

1641  'Smkctvmnul's*  I'itid.  Ans^v.  xiii.  iig  He  bids  him 
goe  on  with  speed  to  execute  his  "Vice-Apostolicall  office. 
1843  Whkwell  in  Life  (i83il  285  Much  too  should  I  like  to 
see  you  in  your  * Vice-Cancellarian  chair.  1850  Thackeray 
.  Petuiennis  Ixxvi,  The  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  F'rancis 
Clavering,  ..the  *vice-chair  beinjj  ably  filled  by — i3arker, 
Esq.  18S4  Cyclists'  Tour.  Club  Gaz.  Mar.  82/1  Messrs. 
W,  B.  Tanner  and  A.  R.  Sheppee  occupied  the  vice-chairs. 
i8»6  SoUTHEY  I'ind.  Eccl.  Angl.  394  You  have  to  reconcile 
the  pretensions  of  the  Popes  with  their  practices,,  .their 
•vice-deity  with  their  crime.s.  1611  Flohio,  Vicedomin- 
anziZj  a  *vice-gouernment.  1876  Bancroft  //ist.  U.  S.  IV. 
xxxvi.  iij  The  offer  of  a  baronetcy  and  the  vice-govern- 
ment of  Virginia.  1856  .Merivale  Hisl.  Rom.  Emt.  1.  (1865) 
VI.  i88  In  the  mean  time  he  was  deputed  to  hold  pro- 
consular, or  *vice-imperial,  power  beyond  the  citj-.  1880 
SwixBCRNE  Stud.  SAitis.  240  His  poor  little  vice-regal  or  ! 
vice-imperial  parasite,  n  1617  Bavse  On  Cohss.  i.  r,  ii.  i 
(1634)  97  We  must  not  supply  Him  with  "vice-ministeriall 
heads.  1574  Life  Jotk  Abf.  Canierb.  Pref.  C  vij,  The  same 
Austen  hauinge  thus  gotten  by  conquest  this  uniuersall 
vicepapaci  ouer  England.  1775  L.  Shaw  HiH.  Moray 
343  How  far  the  King  may  claim  a  *Vice-Patronage,  I 
shall  not  determine.  1677  MiioE  Fr.  Diet,  i,  Vice- 
rectorat,  a  'Vice-principalship.  1870  Routledge's  Every 
Boy  5  Ann,  Apr.  211  Fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  vice, 
principalship  of  the  college.  18M  Daily  News  23  Oct., 
The  •  Vice-Provostship  of  Eton  College,  c  1890  Stevenson 
In  South  Seas  1.  xiv.  (1900)  125  He  wa.s  being  haled  to  the 


vice-residency,  uncertain  whether  to  be  punished  or  rp. 
warded.  1884  A.  Forbes  Chinese  Gordon  iii.  114  A  royal 
salute  was  fired,  and  then  Gordon  had  to  make  his  speech 
from  the  'vice-throne. 

O.  With  verbs,  as  vice-reign  (after  viceroy). 

l88j  Sat.  Rev.  i  June  653/2  If  it  were  not  for  the  Civil 
Service,  the  Viceroy  simply  could  not  vice.reign. 

Vice-a'dmiral.  Also  6  Sc  wioe  admerall, 
weis  admirall,  6  vize-,  7  vizadiuirsU,  -erall. 
[a.  AF.  visadmirail  (OK.  visamiral,  F.  vice- 
amiral)  :  see  Vice-  and  Admikal.  So  It.  vice- 
ammiraglio,  Sp.  and  Pg.  vicealmirante.'] 

\.  A  naval  officer  ranking  next  to  an  admiral. 

ISM  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  I.  I.  165  Your  Grace  hath 
deputed  the  Ma.ster  of  the  Rolles  and  the  Vice  .Admirall  to 
examyn  the  Inglysfa  marchaunts  robbed  and  spoyled  in 
September.  1561  Act  5  Eliz.  c  5  §  33  The  Lorde  Admirall 
of  Englande.,or..any  his  Viceadmiralles.  1589  BiccEs 
Summarie  Drake's  If.  Ind.  Voy.  21  The  Lieutenant 
generall,  the  Vizeadmirall,  .ind  all  the  rest  of  the  Captaines. 
1604  E.  Qrimstoni]  D'Acosta's  Hiit.  Indies  111.  xi.  156 
Returning  now  to  the  Viceadmiralles  shippe,  ..they  tooke 
the  sea.  i6ao  R.  Cocks  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  II.  121  The 
admerall  and  vizadmerall  gave  hyin  to  understand  shipps 
were  ready  to  departe.  1670  CovEL  in  Early  Voy.  Levant 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  102  Capt.  Kobinson  in  the  Greenwich,  as 
Admiral,. .and  Capt.  Wild,  in  the  Assurance,  as  Vice- 
Admiral.  1716  Swift  Gulliver,  Liltiput  viii,  I.. desired 
his  Imperial  Majesty  to  lend  me.. three  thousand  seamen 
under  the  command  of  his  vice-admiral.  1777  R.  Wat.son 
Philip  ll,\\.  259  Philip.,  giving  him  Martinez  de  Recaldo, 
a  seaman  of  great  experience,  for  his  vice-admiral.  1833 
Penny  CycL  1. 126/2  There  are  also  vice-admirals  and  rear- 
admirals  of  each  flag,  the  former  ranking  with  lieutenant 

fenerals..in  the  array.  185S  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade  s.v., 
'here  are  vice.admirals  of  three  grades,  who  hoist  respec. 
lively  a  red,  white,  or  blue  flag. 
b.  (See  quot.  1769.) 
a  1618  Raleigh  Royal  Navy  (1650)  37  If  the  Vice- Admirall 
of  the  Shire  where  men  are  mustered . .  had  directions  given, 
to  joyn  with  the  Mustermasters.  1710  J.  Chamberlaynk 
State  Gt.  Brit.  (ed.  2)  581  A  List  of  the  Vice.Admirals. 
Sir  John  Molesworth,  Bar.,  North  parts  of  Cornwall.  Earl 
Rivers,  County  of  Essex  (etc.).  1769  Falconer  Diet. 
Marine  (1780)  S.V.  Admiral,  Vice-Admiral  is  also  a  civil 
officer  appointed  by  the  lords-commissioners  of  the  admiralty. 
There  are  several  of  these  officers  established  in  different 
parts  of  Great-Britain,  with  judges  and  marshals  under 
them,  for  executing  jurisdiction  within  their  respective 
districts.     187s  Encycl,  Brit.  I.  159  2. 

o.  (See  Admiral  sb.  4.) 

1698  Aa  10  Will  III,  c.  14  §  4  That  the  Master  of  every 
.«uch  Second  Fishing  Ship  as  shall  enter  any  such  Harbour 
or  Crecke  [in  Newfoundland)  shall  be  Vice-.Admirall  of  such 
..during  that  Fishing  Season.     1708  (see  Admiral  sb.  4I 

t  2.   A  vessel  commanded  by  a  vice-admiral.  Obs. 

c  159s  Caft.  Wvatt  Dudleys  Voy.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  3  Our 
Generall  concluded  that  the  vice-admerall  with  her  pinness 
should  sett  saile  and  make  for  Plimworth  before.  1598  W. 
Phillip  tr.  Linschoten  ^/i  Their  names  were  the  Admirall 
S.  Phillip,  the  vize  Admiral  S.  Jacob.  These  were  two  new 
ships.  16x9  Wadswohth  I'ilgr.  iv.  34  The  Caplaine  of  the 
Vice-Admirall., began  to  encourage  his  Marriners.  1660 
Ingelo  Ben'.iv.  »,  Ur.  11.  (1682)  180  Lysander  commanded 
the  Vice.Admiral.  1693  Luttrell  Brief  ReL  (1857)  'I'-  9 
Another  Tripoline,  their  vice  admiral,  was  the  next  day 
taken  by  the  Malta  gallies. 

attrib.  1706  Stevens  Span.  Diet.  1,  Almiranta,  the  Vice 
Admiral  Ship  of  a  Fleet. 

3.  Conch.  A  variety  of  shell  of  the  genns  Co««i. 

1819  [see  A0.MIRAL  sb.  7]. 

Hence  Vloa-a-dmixalalilp. 

1677  Sir  C.  Wyche  in  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  II.  ii8 
That  some  man  of  integrity  should  succeed  him  in  ye  vice 
Admiralship  of  Munstcr. 

Vice-admiralty,     [f.  prec. +  -Ty.     Cf.  F 

vice-amiraulJ.']     The  office   or  jurisdiction   of  a 
vice-admiral  (in  sense   i  b) ;    an   area  tinder  the 
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juristliction  of  a  vice-admiral.  Court  of  vice- 
admiralty,  =  vice-admiralty  court. 

160a  Carew  Cornwall  i.  87  b.  The  Vice-admiralty  is 
exercised  by  Mr  Charles  Treuanion.  1679-88  Seer.  Sen,. 
Money  Lhas.  J  Jos.  (Camden)  29  Daniel  Gyles,  Marshall 
?.r-'i  "^  Admiralty  of  Southampton  and  the   Isle   of 

Wight.  ijtaProclam.  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3872/2  All  Vice. 
Admirals,  and  Judges  of  the  Vice-Admiralties  are  also  to 

?i  '  n-'^"'^-  ,  '7^  -^^^  dAnneciii  19,  Ihat  the  Heret- 
able  Rights  of  Admiralty  and  Vice  Admiralties  in  Scotland 
be  reserved  to  the  respective  Proprietors  as  Rights  of 
Property.  1773  Gentl.  Mag.  XLIII.  402  Ihe  extending 
the  power  of  the  courts  of  vice-admiralty  to  so  enormous  a 
degree,  as  deprives  the  people  in  the  colonies,  .of  their  in- 
estimable  right  to  trials  by  juries.  [1876  Bancroft  Hist. 
U.S.  II.  XXXI.  283  Ihe  crown  lawyers  overruled  all  objec- 
tions, .and  the  king  set  up  his  courts  of  vice-admiralty  in 
America.) 

b.    yice-admirally  court  (see  quot.  IBS'!). 

1761  Ann.  Reg.  i.  127/2    Their   lordships  reversed  the 

sentence  of  the  vice-admiralty  court,  and  ordered  restitution 

of  ships  and  cargoes.     1768   Blackstone  Comm.   III.  69 

Appeals  from   the  vice.admirally  courts  in  America.. may 

be  brought  before  the  courts  of  admiralty  in  Engl.ind.   1829 

\    Marrvat  E.  .Mildniay  xxi,  The  True-blooded  Y.inkee  w.is 

i    libelled  in  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  at  Cape  Town.     1863 

H.  Cox   Instit.    \.  V.  28  The  Queen.. may    regulate    the 

practice  of  her  Vice-Admiralty  Courts  abroad.    1867  Smyth 

Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Vice-admiralty  courts,  branches  of  the 

High  Court  of  Admiralty,  instituted  for  carrying  on  the 

like  duties  in  several  of  our  colonies,  prize-courts,  &c. 

Vice-chamberlain.  [Vice-.]  A  subordin- 
ate or  deputy  chamberlain  ;  spec,  an  officer  of  the 
Royal  Household  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

IS4S    in    Rymer    Fadera    (1713)    XV.   81/1    Our    Vice- 
chambcrlane.  Our  two  Principall  Secretaries  for  the  tyme 
being.     1589  Cooper  Admon.  56  Master  Vicechamberlaine 
at  her  Maiesties..tolde  the  Bishjp  that  her  Maiestie  mis- 
liked  nothing.     1614   Selden   Titles  of  Honor  358   Vpon 
knowledge  thereof  giuen  to  the  Lord  Chamberlaine  of  the 
Houshold  or  Vicechamberlaine  for  the  time  being.     1645 
Doc.  Lett.  Pat.  at  O-r/.  (1837)  403  Bills.. subscribed  and 
allowed  by  the  Chamberlaine,  Vicechamberlaine,  or  Princi- 
pal Secretary  of  his  Maiestie.    169s  Ld.  Lonsdalk  in  Eng. 
Hist.  Rev.  Jan.  (1913)  93  The  Prince  had  reserved  for  me 
the  Vice  Chamberlain's  place.     i7oaZ.(;«ii  Gas.  No.  3840/t     ■ 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Peregrine  liertie  Esq.,  Vice-Chamberlain  to    t 
Her  Majesty.     1780  Burke  C£Vo»,  ^T^/^rwr  Wks.  III.  287 
He  has  an  honourable  appointment ;.  .and  he  has  the  vice 
chamberlain  to  assist  him.     1835  App.  Munic.  Corp.  Rep.    \ 
1. 154  The  Chamberlains  [at  Worcester]  are  annually  elected,     j 
..Their  business,  which  is  performed  by  a  deputy  called  a 
Vice.chaniberlaiii,  is  to  receive  the  rents  and  keep  all  the    I 
accounts  of  the  corporation.  \ 

Vice-clia'ucellor.  Forms:  5  vlohaun- 
celler,  6  vyohanoeUour,  vysohanoelar  ;  6  vioe- 
chauncelour,  -ellor,  -ohanoelor,  6-  vloe-ohan-  i 
oellor  (7  -our) ;  Sc.  6  Tioeohancellair,  7  -ellar, 
-eler.  [a.  OF.  vi(s)chancelier  (F.  vice-chancelier), 
or  ad.  med.  L.  vicecancellarius :  see  Vice-  and 
Chancellor  sb.  So  It.  vicecancelliere,  Sp.  vice- 
caiuiller,  Pg.  vicechancelUr.'\ 

1.  The  deputy  or  substitute  of  an  ecclesiastical 
chancellor ;  spec,  the  cardinal  at  the  head  of  the 
Papal  Chancery. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  297  This  bischop  induede 
the  prior  of  Dirhem  firste  with  his  honoure  that  he  is  decan 
in  that  bischopryche  and  a.s  vichaunceller.  1670  G.  H.  Hist. 
Cardinals  l.  ill.  85  Six  of  the  Abbreviators  places  are  in  the 
Gift  of  the  Cardinal  Vice-Chancellor.  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary 
18  Feb.  1645,  Belonging  to  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini  as 
Vice-chancelor  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  1845  Sarah  Austin 
Ranke's  Hist.  Re/,  v.  v.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
proceedings  of  his  vice.chancellor,  Waldkirch.  1884  Cath. 
Diet,  (1897)  263  The  more  pressing,  v^eighty,  public,  and 
solemn  affairs  of  the  Apostolic  See . .  pass  through  the  hands 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

2.  The  acting  representative  of  the  Chancellor  of 
a  university,  usually  the  head  of  a  college  specially 
appointetl  to  the  office  for  a  limited  time,  or  the 
principal  of  the  university. 

«53">  c^ct  22  Hen.  VIII,  c.  12  Scolers  of  the  Universites  of 
Oxford  &  Cambrydge  that  goo  about  beggyng,  not  beyng 
aucthorysed  . .  by  the  Comrays^ary,  Chauncelloure,  or 
vichauncelloure  of  the  same.  21540  Barnes  IVks.  (1573) 
222/2  Because  I  had  once  submitted  my  selfe  to  the  Vice, 
chauncelour,  and  I  was  thereby  circunuented.  1577  Hakri. 
SON  England  II.  iiL  {1877)  i.  82  Ouer  each  vniuersitie  also 
there  is  a  seuerall  chancdor,  whose  offices  are  perpetuall, 
howbcit  their  substitutes,  whom  we  call  vicechancelors,  are 
changed  euerie  yeare.  i6>9  Wadsworth  Pilgr.  Ded.  A  iij, 
I  he  Keuercnd  Vice-Chancellor,  Doctors,  Procters,  Gouer- 
nors  of  Colledges  and  Hals.  1681  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1656/3 
Afterwards  several  of  the  Nobility  were  admitted  Doctors 
of  I.aw,  His  Majesty  allowing  the  Vice.Chancellor  to  be 
Covered  in  His  Presence,  while  the  Orator  presented  them. 
1705  fbid.  No.  4114/1  Mr.  Vice.Chancellor,  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  University,  waited,  upon  the  Prince. 
17*3-5  Churchill  Author  Poems  1767  II.  128  Vice  Chan- 
cellors, whose  knowledge  is  but  small,..  Ill.brook'd  the 
gen'rous  Spirit,  in  those  days  When  Learning  was  the  cer. 
tain  road  to  praise.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  VI.  482/1  In  both 
Ihe  English  Universities  the  duties  of  Ihe  Chancellor  are  in 
nearly  all  ca.ses  discharged  by  a  Vice.Chancellor.  1864 
J.  H.  Newman  Apol.  235  The  late  Vice.Chancellor  threatens 
to  lake  his  own  children  away  from  the  church. 

3.  A  deputy  or  subordinate  of  one  or  other  state 
official  bearing  the  title  of  Chancellor. 

1587  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  IV.  167  Schir  Johnne 
Maitland  of  Thirlstane,  knycht,  his  Majesteis  secretare 
and  vice.chancellair.  1611  Maitland  Club  Misc.  III.  113 
Appoynting  him  [sc.  the  archbishop)  to  be  Vicechanceler 
in  the  Parlement,  if  my  Lord  Chancelar  thoght  not  the 
Chancelarie  and  Commisaionarie  compatible,  c  1653  Kaillie 


VICE-COUNTY. 

in  Z.  Boyd  Zion's  Flowers  (1855)  Introd.  53  The  Vice- 
Chancellar  was  de.id.  1694  Luttkell  Brie/ Ret.  (1857)  III 
272  Mr.  Hambden,  vicechancellor  of  the  exchequer,  has  laid 
down  that  place.  .728  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Chancellor, 
Sometimes  the  Lord  Chancellor  [of  England]  had  a  Vice. 
Chancellor,  who  was  Keeper  of  the  Seal.  1777  R  Watson 
Philip /I,  l\.  21-1  She  was  offended  at  their  artifice,  and 
immediately  despatched  her  vice-chancellor  to  complain  of 
their  conduct.  1876  Bancroft  Hisl.  U.S.  V  1  ^4  The 
vice;Chancelior  [at  Moscow),  therefore,  calmly  explained 
the  impossibility  of  conceding  the  request  for  troops  18S0 
Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  XVIII.  49  Eustace  (d.  1215),  tishop  rf 
Ely, . .  became  vice-chancellor  and  keeper  of  the  royal  seal 
and  ultimately  chancellor.  ' 

b.  spec.  One  of  the  higher  judges  in  the  former 
Court  of  Chancery. 

1813  Act  53  Geo.  Ill,  c.  24  To  nominate  and  appoint  from 
time  to  tune. .a  fit  Person,  ..to  be  an  additional  Judge 
Assist.lnt  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,,  .and  to  be  called 
Vice  Chancellor  of  England.  1823  Egan  Grose's  Did. 
j- iilg.  T.,  Vice  Chancellor'scourt, CTedkoi'sUstihift.  1835 
loMLlNS  Law-Dill.  J.  s.v.  Chancellor,  In  his  judicial 
capacity,  he  hath  divers  assistanls  and  officers,  vis.  the 
Vice-Ch.incellor  of  England, .  .the  Masters  in  Chancery, 
&c.  1876  Encycl.  Brit.  V.  390/1  Previous  to  being  merged 
in  the  New  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  consisted  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,,  .and  three 
Vice.Chancellors. 

Hence  Tice-cha-noeUorsliip,  the  office  or  dig- 
nity of  a  vice-chancellor ;  the  period  during  which 
this  is  held. 

'579  Fenton  Guicciard.  i.  4  He  made  the  Pope  promise 

him.,  the  office  of  vicechancellorshippe  (the  principallest 

place  in  Ihe  Court  of  RomeX     1589  (?Nashe]  Almond/or 

Parrat2g  T.  C.  in  Cambridge  first  inuenttd  this  violent 

innouatlon,  when  as  his  mounting  ambition  went  through 

I    euery  kinde  of  Ambitus,  to  compasse  the  Oflice  of  the  Vice. 

chauncelour-ship.     1655  T.  Baily  Li/e  Bp.  Fisher  10  But 

.     now  Vicechancellour-ship,  Mastership  and  all  must  be  laid 

I    downe.  1691  Wood  Alh.  Oxon.  I.  593  He  did  undergo  with 

I    great  honor  the    Vicechancellourship   of  this   University. 

1761  T.  Warton  Li/e  Bathurst  94  The  spirited  orations 

which  he  spoke  in  his  Vice.chancellorship.     1813  Sir  S. 

ROMILLV    Pari.  Deb.    15   Feb.,    The    Vice.Chancellorship 

might  in  a  short  time  become  a  sinecure.    1889  W.  Wilson 

State  §426  (1893)  266  (The  German  chancellor)  is..ultim- 

^'■^ly  responsible  in  every  case— even  for  the  non-exercise 

of  his  office.    The  vice-chancellorship  is  only  a  convenience. 

Vice-CO-mital,  a.  [Cf.  Vice-county  2  and 
CoMiTAL  a.]    Belonging  to  a  vice-ccunty  (sense  2). 

.1859  H.  C.  Watson  Cybele  Brit.  IV.  275  The  comital  and 
vice.comital  floras  are  yet  incompletely  ascertained. 

Vice-consul.  [Vice-.  So  med.L.,  F.,  Sp., 
Pg.  vice-consul,  It.  viceconsolo.} 

1 1.  A  Roman  proconsul.   Obs. 

'559  Up.  Scot  in  Strype  Ann.  Re/.  (1709)  I.  App.  x.  33 
Certeyn  wycked  persons,  .brought  hym  before  their  vice- 
consul,  called  Gallio.  1579-80  North  Plutarch  (1595)  346 
The  authorof  this  epigramme  reckoneth  the  two  times  of 
his  being  viceconsull,  for  two  whole  Consulshippes.  x6oi 
Holland  Pliny  II.  526  Aterius  Labeo,  a  noble  man  of 
Rome,  ..  who  otherwise  had  been  viccConsulI  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis. 

2.  An  assistant  or  deputy  of  a  consul. 

1601  W.  Parry  Trav.  Sir  A.  Sherley  10  The  English  con- 
sulls  and  vice  consults,  igroj  W.  J.  Bruyn's  Voy.  Levant 
xxxii.  121  The  next  Morning  we  wailed  upon  the  Vice- 
Consul.  <ri744  in  Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  I.  v.  Ixxi.  327 
Which  oath  or  affirmation,  the  said  embas.'^ador,  agent, 
resident,  consul  or  vice-consul  respectively,  is  hereby 
authorized  toadminister.  1788  Jefferson  I*ViV.  (1859)  II. 
495  The  consul's  presence  in  his  port  should  suspend,  for 
the  time,  the  functions  of  the  vice.consul.  1867  Smyth 
Sailor's  IVord-lii.  ii-j  If  there  be  a  resident  consul,  the 
vice-consul  is  appointed  and  paid  by  him.  i88x  Ld.  Acton 
Let.  to  Mary  Gladstone  9  Mar.  (1904)  128  The  Vice-Consul 
is  a  singularly  intelligent  and  practical  man. 

Hence  Vice-co-nsnlar  a.,  Vlce-coninlate, 
Viee-oo'nsnlship. 

1587  GoLDiNG  De  Mornay  xxiii.  (1592)  344  In  Afrik  they 
sacrifized  men,  vntill  in  the  Viceconsulship  of  Tyberius. 
1819  Byron  Let.  to  Murray  29  Oct.,  Yousay  nothing  of  the 
vice-consulate  for  the  Ravenna  patrician.  1836  Marryat 
Midsh.  Easy  {,iifs2,)  164  They  found  Mr.  Hicks  looking  very 
red  and  vice-consular  indeed.  1844  Kinglakl  Flothen  vii, 
The  only  anomaly  which  had  been  detected  by  the  vice- 
consular  wisdom.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  12  Jan.  5/1  We 
should  re.establish  our  two  vice-consulates  in  the  interior 
of  Macedonia. 

+  Vice-count,  Obs.  [Vice-,  after  med.L. 
vicecomes.']     A  viscount. 

1461  Rolls  o/Parlt.  V.  477  Henry  lale  Erie  of  Northum- 
berlond,  William  Vicecount  Beaumont  (etc.).  1633  T. 
Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  in.  xvii.  (1821)  658  John  Barry,  brother 
to  the  Vicecount.  1655  Dicges  Conipl.  Ambass.  367  The 
Vice-Count  of  Turayne,  a  Gentleman  very  dear  unto 
Monsieur.  1673  Phil.  Trans.  VIII.  Ded.,  To  the  Right 
:  Richard  Lord  Vice-Count  Ranalaugh. 


a     viscountess ;      hence 
f  Vloe-oonntile  a.,  vis- 


Honourable 

So  f  Vice-countess, 
t  Vioe-countess-ship, 
countile. 

ci6»4  J.  Williams  Let.  in  Cabala  (1654)  79  A  strange 
Creation  passed  of  late,  of  a  Vice-Counteship  of  M.niden. 
head,  passed  to  the  Heires  Males,  who  must  be  called  here- 
after *Vice.Countesse  Fynch.  1685  Broadside,  Coronal. 
James  II  (T.  Newcomb),  Vice. Countesses,  Four  a-Breast. 
C1630  RisDON  Surv.  Devon  (1810)  13  The  *vicecountile 
jurisdiction  was  hereditary. 

Vice-COU'nty.  [In  sense  I  ad.  OF.  viconii, 
-ei,  -ey,  etc.  (mod.F.  vicomti)  Viscounty,  or 
med.L.  vicecomitdtus,  i.  vicecomes  :  see  prec.  In 
sense  2,  f.  Vice-  +  Coukty  l  j.] 

t  L  A  viscounty.    Obs.'~^ 

1639  Fuller  Holy  War  iii.  xxii.  147  And  for  a  breakfast 
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VICE  GERE  NCE. 

to  b^n  with,  lie  [Simon  de  Montfort]  w*as  seised  of  the 
Vicecounty  of  Besiers.  1706  Stevens  S^.  Diet.  1,  Villa- 
Nmtva  dt  Cardenas,  a  Town  in . .  Andaluzia, . .  made  a  Vice- 
County  by  King  Philip  the  4th. 

2.  A  division  of  a  large  county,  treated  as  a  county- 
area  with  regard  to  &e  distribution  of  species  of 
plants,  etc. 

X859  H.  C  Watson  Cybeie  Brit.  IV,  130  Sinaller  and  more 
numerous  sections  could  be  formed  by  dividing  the  great 
counties  into  vice-counties.  *873-^  —  Topographical  Bot. 
(tttle-p.),  The  iia  Counties  and  Vice-counties  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland.  1800  Science-Gossip  XXVI.  iio/i 
Not  more  than  ten  out  of  the  312  counties  and  vice-counties 
into  which  Great  Britain  is  divided. 

Vicege'rence.  Now  rare.  [Cf.  next  and 
-BN'CE,  So  older  F.  vicegerence {tci<A,V ,  -g^rance).'] 
«=  next. 

15*7  Andrew  Brunszuyke's  DistylL  Waters  P  iij,  AI;;o  yf 
oyte  be  made  of  the  same  floures  it  hathe  the  offyce  of 
bawme  and  vycegercnce  of  his  vertues.  1660  Milton  Free 
Commiv.  Wks.  1851  V.  432  Christ.. hath  not  left  the  least 
shadow  of  a  command  for  any  such  Vicegerence  from  him 
in  the  State.  1679  C.  Nesse  Antichrist  38  His  title., 
signifies  substitution  and  vice-gerence.  1681  Fi-avel  Metk. 
Grace  xix.  336  In  which  words.. the  vice-gerence  of  his 
death  is  plainly  expressed.  1814  Mrs.  T.  West  Alicia  de 
Lac^  IV.  202  He  could  have  endured  the  consciousness  of 
.  .his  rights  invaded,  from  the  hope  that  the  vice-gerence  of 
truth  and  retribution  would  return.  1835  Penny  Cycl.  III. 
173  (Avignon),  The  Court  of  Vicegerence  was  for  all  cases 
in  which  the  militar>*  and  religious  orders  were  concerned. 
X90S  R,  Bacot  Donna  Diana  xiv.  156  The  Papal  Court,  .is 
no  freer  from  petty  jealousies . .  than  the  Court  of  any  ruler 
in  no  wise  claiming  Divine  vicegerence. 

Viceffereucy  (vaisid^i'Tensi).  [See  next  and 
-ENCT.  ^ojno^.L..vicegerentia{i6oi  inDuCange), 
It.  vicegere/iza.'] 

1.  The  office,  dignity,  or  rule  of  a  vicegerent ; 
the  fact  of  rnling  or  administering  as  representa- 
tive of  another. 

1596  Dbavton  Legends  iy.  511  But  to  the  great  Vice- 
gerencie  I  grew,  Being  a  Title  as  Supreme  as  new.  x6oo 
W.  Watson  Decacordon  (1602)  119  If  euery  Priest  shold 
take  place  agreeing  to  their  Vice-gerencie  vnder  Christ, 
there  could  be  no  order  kept.  1641  Milton  Prel,  Episc. 
Wks.  1851  III.  73  Timothy,  and  Titus,. .had  rather  the 
vicegerency  of  an  Apostleship  committed  to  them,  then  the 


ordinary  charge  of  a  Bishoprick.  /zx668  Davenant  Law 
arst.  Lovers  Wks.  (1673)  323  The  Duke,.  .During  the  time 
of  your  Vicegerency,   Remain'd   here   in    disguise,      x/oa 


Sachevbrell  Serm.  Univ.  Oxford  (1710)  9  The  highest  in- 
dignity..to  any  crown'd  head  is.  .denying  its  vice-gerency. 
xj6i  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  III.  App.  75  James  was  vaunting 
his  divine  vicegerency.  1845  R.  W.  Hamilton  Pop.  Educ. 
IX.  334  To  gain  a  just  conception  of  civil  government... 
If  it  be  tnat  Divine  vicegerency  which  many  have 
descnbed  [ctc.J.  1891  Daily  News  29  Dec.  6/1  He  has. . 
put  to  death  more  than  forty  persons  who  have  dared  to 
question  his  authority  or  argued  against  his  vicegerency. 

trans/.  1711  G.  Hickes  Two  Treat.  Chr.  Priesth.  I.  ii.  16 
This  Vicegerency,  or  mediatory  Office  to  transact  and 
minister  in  sacred  Matters  betwixt  God  and  Man, 

b.  A  district  or  province  ruled  by  a  vicegerent. 

1865  W.  G.  Palgrave  Arabia  I.  vi.  244  History  and  tradi- 
tion record  no  rebellious  outbreak  of  any  importance  during 
their  sway  among  the  numerous  vicegerencies  of  Arabia. 

+  2.  Vicarious  nature  or  character,  Obs, 

1671  FuvvEL  Fount  Life  viL  18  His  sanctifying  himself 
for  us  plainly  speaks  the  Vicegerency  of  his  Death.  1679 
C.  Nesse  Antichrist  24  Antichrist,. signifies  substitution 
and  vice-gerency. 

Vicegerent  (v3is,d2l»T£nt),  sb.  and  a.  Also 
6  vitz-,  7  vize-gerent.  [ad.  med.L.  vicegerent- ^ 
vicegerens,  f.  L.  vicetn  (ace.)  stead,  place,  office, 
etc,  and^*rr^«x,  pres.  pple.  oiger^re  to  carry,  hold. 
So  F.  vicegerent  (also  -girant)^  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  vice- 
gerenie.  The  hyphen,  formerly  not  uncommon,  is 
now  rarely  used  in  this  and  the  preceding  words.] 
A.  sb.  1.  A  person  appointed  by  a  king  or 
other  ruler  to  act  in  his  place  or  exercise  certain 
of  his  administrative  functions. 

1536  Cromwell  in  Merriman  Life  tj-  Lett.  (1902)  II,  a6 
Thomas  Crumwetl.,keper  of  the  privey  Scale  of  our  said 
soueraigne  Lorde  the  king  and  vitz^erent  to  the  same  for., 
all  his  Jurisdiction  ecclesiasticall  within  this  Realme.  1538 
ibid.  151,  I  Thomas  lorde  Crumwell,.  .Vice-gerent  to  the 
kjmges  said  highnes.  1545  Act  37  Hen.  VIII,  c.  17  Censures 
ecclesiasticall  made  by  your  Highnes  and  your  Vicegerent, 
officialls,  commissaries,  and  Judges  and  visitators.  1593 
R.  Harvbv  Philctd.  i  Mordred  Arthurs  kinsman  being 
appointed  Vicegerent  in  his  royalty,  gaue  great  giftes..to 
Cerdrick  a  Saxon.  x6o6  G.  W[oodcocke1  Hist.  Ivstine  vi. 
30  Lysander  whome  Agesilaus  appointed  his  Vize-gerent 
the  time  of  his  ahsence.  1651  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt. 
Eng,  II.  XV.  (1739)  79  It  hath  therefore  been  the  ancient 
course  of  Kings  of  this  Nation,  to  constitute  Vice-gerents 
in    their    absence.    1733    Swift  On    Poetry    Wks.    1755 

IV,  I,  198  Now  sing  the  minister  of  state,  ..Thou  great 
vicegerent  of  the  king  [etc].     1788  Gibbon  Decl.  ^  F.  Ivii. 

V.  671  He  was  trusted  by  the  sultan  as  the  faithful  vice- 
gerent of  his  power.  1838  Thirlwall  Greece  II.  xiv.  194 
His  vicegerent  was  at  first  willing  to  resign  his  authority. 
18^  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  95  He  intended.. 
Gloucester  to  act  as  his  vicegerent  in  England. 

b.  In  general  sense  :  One  who  takes  the  place 
of  another  in  the  discharge  of  some  office  or  duties. 
1549  Coverdale,  etc  Erasm,  Par.  Tim.  i.  3  b,- 1  left  the 
there  euen  as  my  selfe,  to  haue  the  autoritie  as  a  notable 
vicegerent  in  so  excellent  and  so  paynefuU  an  office.  1641 
Baker  Chron.,  Eliz.  24  The  Govcrnours  of  Ireland,  .were 
at  first  called  I ustices,-. afterwards,  Lievtenants,  and  their 
Vice.gerents  were  called  Deputies.  1683  Brit.  SPec.  114 
(His]  Vice-gerent  was  the  Vicar  General  of  Britain,  honored 


180 

with  the  Title  Spectabilis.  1773  Observ.  State  Poor  47  The 
humanity  and  generosity  of  some  of  these  parochial  vice- 
gerents, the  farmers  or  managers  of  workhouses.  1781 
Gibbon  Decl.  c5-  F.  xvii.  (1787)  II.  38  These  prerogatives 
were  reserved  to  the  praefects. .:  their  vicegerents  were  con- 
fined to  the  trifling  weight  of  a  few  ounces.  1851  Husstv 
Papal  Poiver  iii.  130  For  what  respect  will  be  thought  due 
to  the  vicegerents  of  the  holy  apostle  St.  Peter  if  what  they 
ordain. -be  undone.  x868  M.  Pattison  Academ.  Org.  iv. 
109  There  is  in  all  cases,  a  vice-gerent,  who  in  the  absence 
of  the  head  exercises  his  powers. 

e.  A  ruler  or  commander  of  a  country,  etc.,  in 
virtue  of  deputed  power, 

"577  HoLiNSiiED  CAr»«.  II.  482/1  Herewith  he  [Richard  I] 
dothe  commaunde  them  also  to  obey  Robert  Earle  of 
Leycester,  whome  he  appointed.. as  his  Lieutenant  or  vice- 
gerent of  those  parties  during  his  absence.  1589  Greenk 
Tnllies  Love  Wks,  (Grosart)  VII.  117  The  Romanes  had 
made  mee  Vicegerente  of  their  forces,  c  x6xo  IVomen  Saints 
151  Aspasius  the  vicegerent  of  Rome.  1786  Burke  Art. 
agst.  Ir.  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  208  The  said  Mogul  has 
been  obliged  to  declare  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  state  to 
be  vicegerent  of  the  Mogul  empire. 

2.  Applied  to  rulers  and  magistrates  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  Deity. 

Frequent  in  the  17th  century. 

1547-64  Baldwin  Mor.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  74  Princes,  being 
by  God  put  in  authority,  are  His  vice-gerents,  and  should 
therefore  require  obedience.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst. 
IV.  XX,  (1634)  735  If  they  [the  Magistrates]  remember  tliat 
they  bee  the  vicegerents  of  God.  1595  W.  C[lerke]  Poll- 
vtanteia  C  iv  b,  This  likewise  is  the  cause  why  the  Prince 
is  tearmed  Gods  Vicegerent  vpon  earth.  1641  Milton  Ch. 
Govt.  V.  Wks.  1851  III.  114  We  acknowledge  that  the  civill 
magistrate  wearesan  autority  of  Gods  giving,  and  ought  to 
be  obey'd  as  his  vicegerent.  x68i  Dryden  Abs.  Sf  Achit. 
To  Rdr.,  God  is  infinitely  merciful ;  and  his  Vicegerent  is 
only  not  so,  because  he  is  not  Infinite.  1700  Astry  tr. 
Saavcdra-Faxardo  I.  230  The  same  has  place  in  Princes, 
who  are  God's  Vicegerents  in  Temporals.  1710  Pkideaux 
Orig.  Tithes  ii.  120  All  Governours  of  Nations  being  Gods 
Vicegerents,  they  are  bound  in  all  things  to  order  tlieir 
Government  so  as  will  best  agree  with  the  will  of  him.  1840 
Thackeray  Paris  Sk.Bk.  (ed.  2)  II,  274  *  Dieu  seul  est 
grand,'  said  courtly  Massillon;  but  next  to  him,  as  the 
prelate  thought,  was  certainly  Louis,  his  vicegerent  here 
upon  earth. 

b.  Applied  to  priests,  and  spec,  to  the  Pope,  as 
representatives  of  God  or  Christ. 

1573  R.^  T.  Discourse  49  Hee  onely  is  Antichrist  that 
fayneth  himself  to  do  all  that  Christ  can  doo,  to  bee  his 
vicegerent  in  earth,  to  sit  in  his  place.  1593  in  J.  Morris 
Troub.  Cath.  Forefathers  Ser.  m.  (1877)  ^3°  Unto  all 
which  things  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  Pope, 
Christ's  Vicar  and  Vicegerent,  did  extend.  1660  Milton 
Free  Covtviw.  Wks.  1851  V.  432  All  Protestants  hold  that 
Christ  in  his  Church  hath  left  no  Vicegerent  of  his  Power. 
1678  Marvell  Growth  Popery  Wks.  1875  IV,  255  The 
Pope.. does  persecute  those  to  the  death  who  dare  worship 
the  Author  of  their  Religion  instead  of  his  pretended  Vice- 
gerent. 1737  Challoner  Cath.  Chr.  Instr.  (1753)  81  The 
Priest  that  officiates  in  the  Mass  officiates  as  Christ's  Vice- 
gerent. 1841  Cdl.  Wiseman  in  E.  Purcell  Life  A.  P.  de 
Lisle  (1900)  I.  xiii.  285  Let  me  know  that  the  Vicegerent  of 
Xt.  approves  of  my  course, . .  and  I  shall  not  care  for  all  the 
world.  J873  H.  Rogers  Orig.  Bible  ii.  (1875)  78  Moses., 
did  not  affect  to  be,  like,  .the  Pope,  the  visible  representa- 
tive and  vicegerent  of  God. 

trattsf,  1624  Gataker  Transubst.  96  They  say  it  to 
Christ,  whose  deputie  and  vicegerent  the  Image  there  is. 

C.  Similarly  applied  to  man  in  general  or  in 
some  special  respect ;  also  ifi)  to  nature,  the  sun, 
conscience,  etc, 

(a)  1601  Sir  W.  Cornwallis  Disc.  Seneca  (1631)  Mm  viij, 
That  this  confusion  is  incident  to  our  Hues,  is  our  owne 
fault,  since  the  disorders  of  a  state  belongeth  to.. the 
Gouernors  of  a  state ;  so  this  to  man  who  is  Vicegerent  of 
the  earth.  i6a6  Jackson  Creed  viii.  x.  93  Our  first  parents 
being  Gods  vicegerents  here  on  earth,  Lords  of  all  his 
visible  creatures.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  344  IndiflTer- 
ently  bent  to  the  Continuance  of  it,  or  change  j  as  God, 
and  his  Vice-gerents,  her  Parents  shall  think  fit.  1845 
Encycl.  Metrop.  II.  561  [A  Deity  who]  communicates  to 
men  a  knowledge.. of  his  purposes  that  they  may  he  his 
vicegerents  in  executing  them.  1861  J.  A.  Alexander 
Gosp.  fesiis  Christ  xxxix.  521  A  proof  of  man's  original 
formation  in  God's  image,  and  bis  original  vestiture  with 
delegated  power  as  God's  vicegerent. 

{b)  1646  H.  P.  Medit.  Seige  76  Nature  (God's  great  vice- 
gerent).  1676  Sir  M.  Hale  Contempl.  11.  82  God  Almighty 
hath  substituted  the  Soul  of  Man,  as  his  Deputy  or-Vice- 
gerent  in  that  Province  which  is  committed  to  him.  x68i 
Flavel  Meth.  Grace  xxxiii.  556  Conscience, ..  that  noble 
power,  God's  vicegerent  in  the  soul.  1794  G.  Adams  Nat. 
9f  E.xp.  Philos.  {1806)  II.  xxi.  415  When  the  sun  is  said  to 
rule  the  day,,  .what  else  can  be  understood  but  that  he  acts 
as  a  vicegerent.  1821  Shelley  Hellas  Prol.  142  Thou 
Destiny  ; . .  Go,  thou  Vicegerent  of  my  will,  no  less  Than  of 
the  Father's.  1835  Miss  Sedgwick  Linwoods  iv,  Let  man 
beware  how  he  wilfully  or  carelessly  perverts  and  blinds 
God's  vicegerent,  conscience.  x86o  Pvsev  Jllin.  Propli.  192 
They  dethroned  righteousness,  the  representative  and  vice* 
gerent  of  God,  and  made  it  rest  on  the  ground.  1881  C.  A. 
Young  Sun  i.  (1882)  12  It  has  been  reserved  for  more 
modern  times.. to  show  clearly  just  how. .the  sun  himself 
[is]  the  symbol  and  vicegerent  of  the  Deity. 

d.  Applied  to  persons  as  representing  some 
other  supernatural  or  spiritual  power. 

1588  SiiAKS,  L.  L.  L.  I.  i.  222  Great  Deputie,  the  Welkins 
Vicegerent,  and  sole  dominator  of  Nauar.  1615  Hevwood 
Foure  Prentises  i.  xviii,  Joves  great  Vice-gerent  over  all 
the  world.  1701  De  Foe  Trueborn  Eng.  1.  17  The  List  of 
his  (the  Devil'sJ  Vice-gerents  and  Commander?  Outdoes 
your  Czesars  or  your  Alexanders.  1715  Poi-e  Odyss.  xi. 
310  Now  in  the  time'.s  full  process  forth  she  brings  Jove's 
dread  vicegerents,  in  two  future  kings.  1763  J.  Brown 
Poetry  ^  Music  v.  61  Apollo,  the  God  of  Music,  was  their 


VICE-LEGATE 

Author  [of  oracles] ;  The  Fythia  or  Priestess  was  his  Vice- 
gerent. 1786  tr.  Beckfords  Vathek  (1868)  104  Merciful 
Prophet  !  stretch  forth  thy  propitious  arms  towards  thy 
Vicegerent ! 

3.  A  thing  which  takes  the  place  of  another. 
1583  Melbancke  Philotimus  Ccij,   If  my  lasie  leggs.. 

should  deny  to  make  this  voiage^  my  hearte  would.. sub- 
stitute  my  handes  to  be  their  vicegerentes.  1871  Earle 
Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  390  The  pronouns  are,  as  their  name 
signifies,  words  which  are  the  vicegerents  of  nouns. 

4.  A  vicarious  bearer  ^"sorrow.  rare~^. 

1594  Southwell  M.  Magd.  Funeral  Teares  (1823)  73  All 
creatures,  .leaving  me  as  the  vicegerent  of  all  their  sorrow, 
B.  adj.  (or  attrib.).  1.  Taking  the  place,  or 
performing  the  functions,  of  another. 

1577  tr.  Bullingers  Decades  (1592)  853  The  Scripture 
teacheth  that  Christ  ascended  into  heauen,  and  hath 
established  a  vicegerent  power,  to  wit,  the  holie  Ghost. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  56  But  whom  send  I  to  judge  them? 
whom  but  thee  Vicegerent  Son.  1712  Blackmokk  Creation 
355  Next  Man  arose  at  thy  creating  word,  Of  thy  terres- 
trial realms  Vicegerent  Lord.  1749  Deity  1 7  But  Conscience, 
fair  vicegerent  light  within,  Asserts  its  author. 

2.  Characterized  by  deputed  or  vicarious  power. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  v,  609  Under  his  great  Vice-gerent 
Reign  abide  [ye], . .  For  ever  happie.  1^7  H.  Bushnell 
Chr.  Nurt.  11.  v.  (1861)  208  The  vicegerent  office  to  be 
maintained,  and  the  gracious  ends  to  be  secured,  make  xt 
indispensable  that  parents  should  themselves  be  living  in 
the  Spirit. 

Hence  Vicege'rentsliip. 

1600  O.  E.  (M.  Sutcliffe)  Repl.  Libel},  vi.  157  Let  this 
Noddy.. shew  foorth  the  popes  commission  eyther  for  his 
vicegerentship,  or  for  his  pretended  apostolicke  office.  1646 
GiLLKSPiE  MaU  Audis  10  The  capacity  of  a  Vicegerent, 
which  he  hath  by  his  Vicegerentship.  Ibid.  35  The  two 
fold  Vicegerentship  of  God  and  of  Christ. 

Vice-£fOd,  [Vice-.]  One  who  (on  earth)  takes 
the  place,  or  exercises  the  power,  of  God. 

Freq.  in  tlie  1 7th  cent,  as  a  hostile  designation  of  the  Pope. 

1600  Darrell  Detect.  Hai-snet  204  Our  Vice  Godes  which 
are  here  on  earth  in  Gods  steade  will  take  vengeance  of 
those  traitors.  1624  Bp.  Mountacu  Gagg  63  There  is  an 
headship  which  will  not  reach'  that  illimited  power  giuen 
to  the  Pope,  Our  Lord,  Vice-God  vpon  earth.  1664  Owen 
Vind.  Animad.  Fiat  Lux  xvi.  Wks.  1855  XIV.  352  The 
consequences  so  startled  the  wise  state  of  Venice  that  you 
know  they  disputed  it  to  the  utmost  with  yoiur  vice-god 
Paul  V.  X712  ftL  Henry  Popery  Spir.  Tyranny  Wks. 
1853  II.  342  To  call  them  Anti-gods,  and  Anli-christs,  how- 
ever they  pretend  to  be  Vice-christs  and  Vice-gods.  1784 
R.  Welton  Chr.  Faith  ^  Pract.  434  Man  is  a  vice-God  in 
the  world.  1830  Bentham  Consiit.  Code  Wks.  1843  ^^:  3^ 
On  neither  side  has  any  vice-god  been  seen^  or  fancied. 
1873  L.  Stephen  Freethinking  ix.  347  Man.. is  hopelessly 
ignorant,  but  set  on  a  throne  and  properly  manipulated  he 
becomes  an  infallible  vice-God. 

Hence  Vice-srodhead. 

1659  Baxter  Key  Cath.  xx.  84  Not  only  the  Romish 
Universal  Monarchy  and  Vice-godhead,  but  even  its 
Patriarchal  Primacy  was  no  Apostolical  Tradition. 

Vice-go  ver nor.  [Vice-.]  An  official  acting 
under,  or  in  place  of,  a  governor ;  a  deputy- 
governor.     Hence  Vice-go  *vernorshlp. 

1598  Flokio,  Vicegouernatore ,  a  vicegouernouri  a  deputie- 
gouernour.  174*  Woodkooke  in  Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  I. 
II.  xvii.  77  The  governor,  vice-governor,  and  commander  of 
the  garrison,  came  on  board.  1760  Ann.  Reg.  73  He  has 
for  some  time  resided  as  vice-governor  under  the  King  of 
Prussia.  184a  J.  F.  Cooi'er  Jack  0'  Lantern  I.  159  Vito 
Viti  had  long  before  gone  up  the  street  to  see  the  vice* 
governor.  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  VI.  500  (Francis 
Bernard]  thankfully  accepts  baronetcy  and  vice-governor- 
ship  of  Virginia.  1897  Mary  Kincslev  W.  Africa  393 
Spanish  possessions .  under  a  Vice-Governor  to  the  Governor 
of  Fernando  Po.     Ihid.^  The  Vice-Governorship  of  Eloby. 

Vice-Mxig.  [Vice-.]  One  who  rules  as  the 
representative  of  a  king  ;  a  viceroy.      Also  attrib, 

X579in  Hakluyt  Fty.  (1600)  III.  733  In  coasting  along  the 
Island  of  Mutyr,  belonging  to  the  Kmgof  Ternaie,  his  De- 
putie  or  Vice-king . .  came  with  his  Canca  to  vs.  x6as  Mabbe 
tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d^'Alf.  ii.  152  Vnder  his  protection  we 
went  vp  and  downe  the  Ciiie,  as  if  we  had  beene  so  many 
Vice-Kings  of  the  Country.  1659  Baxter  Key  Cath.  xlii. 
300  A  Deputy,  or  Vice-King  in  Ireland.  xiAx—  Acc.Sher- 
locke  vi.  210  There  is  no  netd  of  a  Vice  King  to  make  this  a 
■  Kingdom.  1681-6  J.  Scott  C//r.  Z//f(i747)  III.  562S0  that 
now  he  is  subject  to  the  Father  in  the  Capacity  of  a  Vice- 
King  to  a  supreme  Sovereign.  1800  Hist.  Ind.  mAsiat.Ann. 
Reg.  24/2  He  appointed  Don  Francis  D'Almeyda,  Governor- 
general,  with  the  pompous  title  of  Vice  King  of  the  Indies. 
1848  Lvtton  Harold  iii.  iii.  99  Farther  still  down  the  hall 
are  the  great  civil  lords  and  vice-king  vassals  of  the  '  Lord 
Paramount '.  1876  Tennyson  Harold  11.  ii,  Thou  shalt  be 
verily  king^all  but  the  name— For  I  shall  most  sojourn  in 
Normandy ;  And  thou  be  my  vice-king  in  England. 

Vice-le*gate.  [Vice-,  after  F.  vice-legat  or 
It,  vicelegato  (Sp.  and  Pg.  viceiegadd),']  One  who 
acts  as  the  representative  or  deputy  of  a  (Papal) 
legate. 

1549  Sir  T.  Hoby  Trav.  17  in  Camden  Misc.  (1902),  The 
Pope  is  lord  of  yt.  Vicelegate  there  for  him  was  Annibale 
Borio.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  1.  iii.  83  To  meet  the 
eldest  son  of  any  Prince,  or  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Dukes 
of  Savoy, . .  the  Cardinals . .  send  their  Vice-Legats  with  some 
small  number  of  Coaches.  1683  Apol.  Prot.  France  iv.  31 
The  conference  the  Queen  had,  as  she  passed  by  Avignon 
with  the  Vice-Legat,  which  gave  him  wonderful  satisfaction, 
pleased  them  not  so  well.  1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  A^<iT/x  The 
Legat  and  Vice-Legat  are  excluded  from  having  any  part 
in  the  new  State.  1765  Ann.  Reg.  143  At  Avignon.. the 
vice  legate,  .dispatched  couriers  to  the  neighbourmg  cities. 
^63$  Penny  Cycl.  III.  173/1  The  popes  governed  the  city 
[oiAvignon].  .by  a  cardinal-legate,  or  rather,  as  the  legate 
was  always  non-resident,  by  a  vice-legate. 
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Hence  Vlce-le'gTAteship. 

1691  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2685/1  The  Vice-LegatshJp  of 
Avignon  is  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Fieschi.  1818  Gentl. 
Mag.  Aug.  127/1  In  the  exercise  of  the  several  governments, 
..he  has.. acquired  great  praise,  as  likewise  in  the  Vice- 
legateship  of  Botonia. 

Viceless  (val-sles),  a.  [f.  Vice  sb?^  i.]  Free 
from  vice. 

1560  Holland  Seven  Sages  5  To  that  effect,  that  he  may 
viceless  be,  Of  all  yices,  and  sic  thing  as  gais  wrang.  1591 
Savile  Tacitus,  Hist.  i.  xlix.  27  Galba.. rather  vicelesse 
than  greatly  vertuous.^  1665  Bovle  Occas.  Reji.v,  i:.(i675) 
301  Errours  about  Religion,,  .maintain'd  by  ^fen  that  are 
resolute,  and  viceless.  1671-4  Lady  Warwick  Auiobiog. 
(Percy  Soc.)  164  Mr.  Henry  St,  John  was  very  good  natured 
and  viceless.  /bid..  The  young  men  were  not  viceless.  1847 
J.  Halliday  Rustic  Bard  321  Viceless  virtue,  undecaying. 
Shed  her  lustre  on  our  name.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  22  Nov.  575/1 
Those  who  are  themselves  sinless  and  viceless. 

Vice-lilce,  a.^  rare-^.  [f.  Vice  sb.^  i.]  Par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  vice. 

1590  Nashe  Martin  Marprelaie  Wks.  (Grosart)  I,  184 
Beeing  once  entered  into  the  vicelike  vaine  of  foolerie, . .  I 
was  caried  most  wickedlie.  .in  a  scorne  against  the  Saincts 
of  God. 

Vice-like,  «.-  Also  6^.9.  vise-like.  [f.  Vice 
sb^  5.]  Resembling  (that  of)  a  vice ;  firmly 
tenacious  or  compressive. 

1845  Bailey  Festus  (ed.  2)  127  Traitors!  that  vice-like 
fang  the  hand  ye  lick.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits,  Lit, 
%yks.  (Botiii)  II.  104  What  he  relishes  in  Dante  is  the  vice- 
like tenacity  with  which  he  holds  a  mental  image  before  the 
eyes.  1890  D.  Davidson  Mem,  Long  Life  x.  258  [He]  seized 
uiy  hand  in  his  vice-like  fist. 

Vieelinge,  ME.  var./y6^//«^FiCKLiNG  vbL  sb. 

Vicena-rioufl,  rt.  rare-^.  [See  next  and -ions.] 
*  Of  or  belonging  to  the  twentieth '  (Blount,  1656). 

Vicenary  (vi*senari),  sb.  and  a.  [ad.  L,  vl- 
cindri-uSy  f.  viceni,  distrib.  f.  vigintl  twenty.] 

+  a.  sb.  One  who  has  command  over  twenty 
persons.   Obs. 

1603  Habsnet  Pop,  Impost.  49  Dclicat,  another  Capuine, 
or  vicenarie  in  Sara,  hauing  vnder  him  twenty  assistants. 

b.  adj,  *  Belonging  to  twenty  *  (Bailey,  1727) ; 
based  on  the  number  twenty.     Cf.  Vigenaby  a. 

i8a6  Peacock  in  Encycl.  Metrop,  (1845)  1-  37^/'  Such  a 
practice  would  naturally  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  vicenary 
scale  of  numeration.  1834  Penny  C}^cl.  II.  337/2  In  France 
the  scale  from  60  to  100  is  strictly  vicenary  (by  twenties). 

Vice*nnal».  rarr~^.  [ad,  L.  vuenndlia^ 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.^  Vicennals,  solemn  games  and  vows 
for  twenty  ..years. 

Vice'lUlial,  o-  Sc.  Law.  [f.  L.  vicenni-um :  see 
next.  Cf.  L,  vUenndlis,  F.  vkennal^  Extending 
to  twenty  years, 

«737  Kames  Decis.  Cri.  Sets.  /7JO-J2  (1799)  19  What  use 
would  there  be  for  the  vicennial  prescription  of  retours,  if  a 

Eurchasefctc.].  1785ARNOT  Tria/s  [1812)  261  Lord  Fountain- 
all  laid  down  this  doctrine,  that  the  vicennial  prescription 
of  Crimes  had  no  place  with  us.  x8a6  G.  J.  Bfxl  Comment. 
Laws  Scot.  (cd.  5)  I,  Vicennial  Prescription  of  Holograph 
Obligations,  iiijfi  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.  770  By  the 
act  1617,  c.  13,  a  vicennial  prescription  of  retours  was 
introduced. 

H  Vice  nnium.  rarr"^,  [L.,  f,  vie-,  stem  of 
vtcies  twenty  times,  etc.,  +  annus  year.]  A  period 
of  twenty  years. 

1846  McCuLLocH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (185^)  11,623  The 
danger  of  dyin^  of  consumption,  .is  greater  in  this  than  in 
the  preceding  vicennium. 

Vice-pre'sident.  [Vice-.  So  F.  vue-pri- 
sidenty  It.,  Sp.,  and  Pg.  vicepresidente.'l  One  who 
acts  as  the  representative  or  deputy  of  a  president 
(in  various  senses);  an  official  ranking  immediately 
below  a  president. 

1574  tr.  Afariorat's  Apoccdips  66  Under  Sergius  the  Vice- 
president  of  Asia . .  tber  arose  a  great  strife . .  aU}ut  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Kaster.  1^6  in  J.  Morris  Troub.  Cath.  Fore- 
fathers  (1877)  84  The  Lord  tvcrs  silting  as  vice-president 
with  Meare«,  HurUtone,  Cheeke,  and  the  re>t.  1629 
Wai>sworth  Pilgr.  vii.  64  This  North  was  created  D.D.  in 
Paris,  and  was  sometimes  Vice-Pre.sident  of  the  Colledgeof 
Doway.  1660  R.  Coke  Power  ^  Subj.  235  The  President, 
or  Vice-president  of  the  Queens  Councell  established  in  the 
North.  1771  GoLDSM.  Hist,  Eng.  {1789)  IV.  i8  The  college 
[Magdalen,  Oxford]  was  filled  with  catholics;  and  Char- 
nock.,  was  made  vice-president.  1796  T,  Twining  Trav. 
India,  etc.  (1893)  54  The  Vice-President  always  breakfasted 
in  hb  own  room.  1800  St.  Papers  in  Asiat,  Ann.  Reg,  6/a 
That  nothing,  .shall  prevent  such  Governor,  when  absent, 
from  nominating  a  Vice-President  and  Deputy-Governor  of 
Fort  William.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  ^  It.  Isl.  III.  57 
Melzi  d'Eril  was  vice-president :  and  in  the  Council  of  State 
were  found  Serbclloni  letcj.  1855  Poultry  Chron.  III. 
411/1  The  society  consists  of  a  president,  vice-president, 
committee,  secretary,  and  members.  1874  Bancroft  Footpr, 
Time  ii.  234  The  Vice-President  becomes  an  officer  of  much 
power  or  dignity. 

Hence  ▼ioe-preside-ntialfZ. ;  Vice-pre'side&t* 
■Mp.     Also  Tice-pre'sidenoy. 

1690  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2600/1  The  Vice- Presidentship  of  the 
Council  of  Arragon.  1&04  G.  Rose  Diaries  (i860)  II.  132, 
I  would  accept  the  Vice-Presidentship  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  1833  Storv  Comm.  Constit.  U.S.  III.  336  Suppose 
there  shouIcT  be  three  candidates  for  the  presidency,  and 
two  for  the  vice- presidency.  1889  W.  Wilson  State  §  10^9 
(1893)  562  Each  party  ..nominates  the  candidates  of  its 
choice  for  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency.  1904  Daily 
ChroH.  20  June  5/6  There  has  never  before  been  so  pro- 
nounced a  reluctance  to  accept  the  vice-presidential 
Domination. 
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Vice-q,ueen.  [Vice-.]  a.  A  woman  mling 
as  the  representative  of  a  queen,  b.  The  wife  of 
a  viceroy.     (Cf,  Vicereine.) 

1578  T.  N,  tr.  Conq.  IK  India  (1596)  7  His  mother  and 
three  sisters. .came  to  the  Hand  of  Santo  Domingo,  with 
that  vicequeene  the  Lady  Mary  of  Toledo.  1628-9  Digbv 
yoy,  Medit.  (Camden)  77,  I  ..sent  some  letters  to  the  Vice- 
queene of  Sardinia.  1667  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  221/3  Naples, 
Dec.  13... The  next  day  the  Vice-Roy  went  incognito  to 
visit  him,  which  was  the  day  after  returned  him  by  the 
Cardinal :  who  paid  also  his  complements  to  the  Vice 
Queen.  1749  Smollett  Gil  Bias  ni.  ix,  Heavens  !  what 
luxury  and  magnificence  !  I  believed  myself  in  the  palace 
of  a  vice-queen.  1796  Nelson  28  Sept.  in  Nicolas  Disp. 
(1845)  II.  284  If  the  Enemy  land  near  Bastia,  the  Vice- 
Queen's  Vatch  may  be  useful.  1842  Miss  Mitford  in 
L'Estrange  Z-i/^r  (1870)  Ill.ix.  139  Think  of.,  the  vice-queen 
of  Portugal  labouring  as  a  bookseller's  drudge.  1894 
Dublin  Re7'.  Oct.  463  A  great  Roman  lady,  who  played  the 
part  of  a  vice-queen  m  Judea. 

Vice-re'Ctor.  [Vice-.  Cf.  F.  vice-recleufy 
It.  vicerettore,  Sp.  vicerector^  Pg.  -reitor.'\  A 
deputy  rector  (of  a  theological  college). 

1629  Wadswobth  Pilgr.  iii,  12  Entire  obseruance  and 
duly  to  bee  performed  to  the  Rector..,  next  to  the  Vice- 
Rector  as  his  minister.  1834  in  Ushaiv  Mag.  Dec  (1913) 
259  Your  late  worthy  Vice  Rector  has  been  at  Ushaw  some 
days.  1890  I.  Morris  in  Month.  Apr.  491  With  Dr.  Ferdi- 
nand English,  then  Vice-Rector  of  the  English  College  at 
Rome, . .  I  left  England. 

Hence  Vice-re *ctor ship. 

1856  J.  Morris  in  J.  H.  Pollen  Life  (1896)  vii.  165  When 
the  Vice-Rectorship  of  the  English  College  was  offered  me, 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  it. 

Viceregal,  a.  [Vice- +  Regal  a.,  after  Vice- 
roy sb.'\  Of  or  pertaining  to,  associated  with,  a 
viceroy. 

1839  Levkr  H.  Z-tfrri-^/z^Kix,  One  of  my  fellow-passengers 
was  a  gentleman  holding  a  high  official  appointment  in  the 
viceregal  court.  1859  Lang  li^and.  India  325  He  found  a 
carriage  ready  to  convey  him  to  the  vice-regal  dwelling. 
1874  ^TUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  xiii.  563  The  viceregal  character, 
which  the  justiciar  certainly  possessed. 

Hence  Vloe-re'^alize  v.  trans,  y  to  convert  into 
a  viceroyalty ;  Vice-re'Gfally  cdv,,  as  a  viceroy. 

1847  Mrs.  Gore  Castles  in  Air  xxviii,  In  many  things, 
our  poor  vice-regalized  kingdom  only  too  strongly  resembles 
Ireland.  x88x  Acadetny  April  271  The  people  whom  he  had 
ruled  vice-regally. 

Vice-re 'gent.  [Vice-.  Cf.  It.  vicereggenu,'\ 
One  who  acts  in  place  of  a  regent. 

In  some  early  instances  perh.  an  error  for  vice-gerent, 

1556  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  X.  315  To  aiie  boy  ryn- 
nand..to  Dunkell  witht  clois  writtingis  of  the  viceregentis. 
1581  Marbeck  Bk.  Notes  842  Who  doubieth  then,  but  if  the 
Pope  bee  Vicar  to  the  Prince  of  this  world,  he  is  Viceregent 
to  the  Diuell.  i6<l9  Dryden  Tyrannic  Lave  \\\.  i,  But 
Monarchs  are  the  Gods  Viceregents  here.  1817  Scott 
Surg.  Dau.  xii,  The  Nawaub  has  placed  his  young  son, 
Tippoo,  as  Vice-Regent  of  his  newly-conquered  territory  of 
Bangalore.  1889  W.  Wilsok  State  §  104  {1893)  67  The  five 
Ephors..were  originally  mere  deputies  of  the  kings,  ap- 
pointed., to  act  as  vice-regents  in  the  absence  of  their  royal 
principals. 

trans/,  x66o  Marq.  Worcester  IKater-Comm.  Engine 
(1663)  15  A  Viceregent  or  Countervail  supplying  the  place 
and  performing  the  full  force  of  a  Man,  Wind,  Beast  or  Mill. 

II  Vicereine  (vjsr^).  Also  vice-reine.  [a.  F, 
vicereine,  f.  vice-  Vice-  +reine  queen.]  The  wife 
of  a  viceroy;  also  (less  usually),  =  Vice-queen  a. 

Common  from  c  18S5. 

i8»3  Mrs.  A.  Judson  Amer.  Bait.  Miss.  Burtnan  Emp. 
Contents,  Letter  v.  Visit  of  the  Vice-reine.  [Cf.  p.  63  Her 
highness,  the  viceroy's  wife,  visited  us.]  1833  Lady  Beding* 
FELO  in  yemingfuun  Lett.  (1S96)  II.  391  Residing  3  years 
at  Brussels,  .at  the  time  that  it  belonged  to  Austria  and  had 
,  .the  Arch  D.  Mary  Christine  for  Vice-Reine.  t88a  Times 
■2'j  July  5/1  Those,  .who  have  expressed  to  her  Highness  the 
vicereine  and  [the  Khedive]  himself  their  sympatny.  1896 
Pali  Mall  Mag.  Jan.  105  The  Viceroy  and  the  Vicereine 
stand  before  Tippoo 's  throne,  supported ..  by  the  leading 
officials. 

Viceroy  (vai'sroi),  sb.  Also  6-7  viceroye,  6 
wize  roy,  vizeroye  (7  -roy),  6-7  vizroy;  6-7 
//.  -roles,  [a.  older  F.  vice-roy,  visroy  (F.  vice' 
roi)^  f.  vice-  ViCK-  +  rot  king.  So  It.  viceri^  Pg. 
vicerei,  Sp.  virey. 

Formerly  freq.  written  or  printed  with  hyphen  and  occas. 
as  two  words.] 

1.  One  who  acts  as  the  governor  of  a  country, 
province,  etc.,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  supreme  ruler  ;  a  vice-king. 

a.  15J4  Chron.  Calais  (Camden)  34  The  xxiiij.  of  Febru- 
ary Frauncis  the  Frenche  kynge  was  taken  prisoner . .  by  the 
vice-roy  of  Naples.  1555  Edon  Decades  (Arb.)  103  Inacus 
lopez  Alcndocius, .  .viceroye  of  Granata.  1598  Barckley 
Felic.  Man  111.  (1603)  241  The  part  rather  of  a  tyrant  then  of 
a  vice-roy.  a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  <5-  Mon.  (1642)  135 
The  custome  being  in  Persia,  that  in  the  nece-isary  absence 
of  the  Prince  in  State,  the  Heire  apparent  was  Vice-roy. 
1698  J.  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  ^  P.  151  A  long  Gallery,  hung 
round  with  the  Pictures  at  length  of  all  the  Vice-Roys  that 
had  been  in  East  India  down  to  the  present  Vice-Roy. 
XT^Gentl.  Mag.  VII.  685/2  His  Catholick  Majesty's.. dis- 
patching all  the  necessary  Orders  to  his  Vice-Roys,  Gov- 
ernors, and  other  Officers.  1787  \.  Hamilton  IVks.  (1886) 
VII.  I J  The  government  lately  established  in  Canada — the 
splendid  title  of  Viceroy — seems  to  look  beyond  the  dreary 
regions  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  1808  Pike  Sources 
Mississ.  III.  App.  4  The  whole  political  government  of  the 
vice-roy  of  Mexica  1877  ^-  ^'  Cooper  Egypt.  Obelisks 
xu  (1878)  61  This  obelisk,  .was  presented  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Northumberland . .  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  x88o  Encycl. 


VICEROYSHIP. 

Brit.  XII,  768/1  The  supreme  authority  over  all  British 
India. .is  vested, .in  the  viceroy  or  governor-general-in- 
Council. 

^.  1582  N.  LiCHEFiELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Conq.  E.  Ind.  1. 
Uxvi.  156  b,  And  so  they  remained  untill  the  comming  of 
the  Vizeroye  Don  Francisco  de  Almeda.  1590  Webbe 
Trav.  (Arb.)  24  These  60  Kings  are  all  his  Wize  Royes  in 
seuerall  places.  1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  <y  Commiv.  (1603) 
336  The  vizeroies  of  that  huge  tract  do  acknowledge  him 
for  their  soueraigne  and  supreme  gouernour.  i6ao  Dekker 
His  Dream  Wks.  (Grosartj  III.  20  About  him, round  (Like 
petty  Viz-royes),  Spirits  (me  thought)  all-Crownde. 

2.  transf.  One  having  authority  or  rank  com- 
parable to  that  of  a  viceroy. 

£'1590  Greene  Friar  Bacon  178  Now  Maisters  of  our 
Academicke  State,  That  rule  in  Oxford,  Vizroies  in  your 
place.  1591  Lambabde  Archeion  (1635)97  I'^e  King.. is 
within  his  owne  Kingdome  the  Vice-roy  of  God.  a  1631 
Donne  Serin,  i.  (1634)  21  God  creates  man  whom  He  con- 
stitutes His  Vice-roy  in  the  world.  1644  [H.  Parker]  yus 
Popttli^$  The  Judges  were  Gods  Vice-Roys,  in  regard  they 
did  transact  affairs  by  direction  from  Gods  own  mouth, 
i676GREW^Ma/.  PI,  Exper.  Luct.  238  For  what  Dominion 
a  Prince  hath  over  the  Moral,  that  a  Physician  hath,  as 
one  of  God  Almighty's  Vice-Roys,  over  the  Corporeal 
World.  1818  Lady  Morgan  Autobiog.  (1859)  279  When 
Barras  reigned,  and  the  beautiful  Madame  TalHen  reigned 
viceroy  over  him.  1837  Scott  Chron.  Cattongate  iii, 
Christie  Steele  was  my  mother's  body  servant,  her  very 
right  hand,  and.. something  like  a  viceroy  over  her. 

attrib.  1656  Cowley  Chronicle  Wks.  (1905)  41  But  in  her 
place  I  then  obey'd  Black-ey'd  Bess,  her  Viceroy-Maid  ; 
To  whom  ensu'd  a  Vacancy. 

3.  Ent.  An  American  species  of  butterfly,  .5a«7- 
archia  Archipptts,  distinguished  by  handsome  red 
and  black  colouring. 

x88i  S.  H.  ScuDDER  Butterflies  vii.  103  The  caterpillar  of 
the  Viceroy  signifies  its  displeasure  at  any  disturbance  by 
tossing  the  head  upward. 

Hence  Vl'ceroy  v,  (with  zV),  to  rule  as  or  like  a 
viceroy. 

x8az  Examiner  596/1  They,  forsooth,  may  viceroy  it  over 
authority  with  propriety. 

Viceroyal,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.  Cf.  Vicekigal 
a.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  viceroy, 

t  1728  Swift  Two  Lett,  Itnproz',  Ireland  Wks.  1841  II.  gi 
Burnet.. has  not  hitherto  been  able  to  persuade  his  vassals 
. .  to  settle  a  revenue  on  his  viceroyal  person.  1868  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann  Life  in  Argentine  Republic  122  A  viceroyal 
government  was  expressly  created  for  it  \sc.  Buenos  Ayres 
in  i7_77l. 

Viceroyalty.  \2i^.  Y.  vice-roy auU\  seeVicE- 
and  Royalty.  Stressed  either  on  the  first  or 
second  syllable.] 

1.  The  office,  rank,  or  authority  of  a  viceroy. 
1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3883/1  The  Amba'^sador  is  not  con- 

tented..,  having  entertained  great  hopes  of  being  advanced 
to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Naples.  1740  Smollett  Gil  Bias 
vm.  ii,  Here  1  saw  commanders  ancf  knights  of  Calalrava 
and  St.  lago,  solliciting  for  governments  and  viceroyalties. 
1800  Hist.  Itui.  in  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.  29/2  Pedro  Malcar- 
enhas,  on  whom  the  viceroyalty  devolved  on  the  decease  of 
Meneses.  1849  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  156  Sunder* 
land .. offered  to  procure  for  Tyrconnel  supreme  military 
command,  enormous  appointments,  anything  but  the  vice* 
royalty.  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Cong.  I.  vi.  ^75  This  fact, 
coupled  with  Thurkill's  similar  viceroyalty  in  Denmark, 
shows  that  Cnut  [etc.]. 

b.  In  quasi- concrete  use :  A  viceroy  or  viceregal 
household. 

1844  Lover  Handy  Andy  ix,  Fancy  might  suggest  that 
the  bouse  rejoiced,  as  it  were,  in  its  honoured  position,., 
because  it  was  under  the  nose  of  viceroyalty.  1909  IVestm. 
Gaz.  16  Sept.  4/2  1  his  property  . .  was  bought  by  the 
Government  in  1864  as  a  dwelling  for  Viceroyalty. 

2.  A  province  or  dependency  commonly  ad- 
ministered by  a  viceroy. 

1715  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5323/2  The . .  Ship . .  which  is  to  carry 
the  Prince  to  his  Viceroyalty  of  Peru.  1777  Robertson 
Hist.  Amer.  \n.  (1778)  II.  332  Costa  Rica  and  Veragua.. 
belong  to  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Spain.  j8i6  Tuckev 
Narr.  Expcd.  R.  Zaire  iv.  (1818)  159 1  he  opposite  sides  of 
the  river  form  two  vice  royalties.  1844  Regul.  dj-  Ord.  Army 
37  The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive from  tlie  forts  and  batteries  within  His  Vice-Royalty 
a  Royal  Salute.  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.S.  VI.  Ivi.  441 
The  seeds  of  rebellion  were  already  [in  1782]  sown  in  the 
vice-royalties  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Peru. 

3.  The  period  during  which  a  particular  viceroy 

holds  office. 

1849  Ht.  Martineau  Hist,  Peace  v.  ii.  (1877)  III.  207 
Ireland  bad  never  been  so  well  governed  as  during  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Lord  Mulgrave.  1865  Maffei  Brigand Li/e  II. 
21  During  the  vice-royalty  of  the  Count  of  Castrillo.  1883 
B.  Smith  Li/e  Ld.  Lawrence  xxviii.  II.  534  'I'here  had  been 
a  deficit  in  more  than  one  year  of  his  Viceroyalty. 

Vioeroydom.  rarr-K  [f.  Viceroy  sb.  +  -dom.] 
«prec.  I. 

17x1  in  loM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  V.  125  To 
putt  allwayes  the  Viceroydom  into  the  hands  of  an  Irish 
Catholick. 

Viceroyed,  a.  rarer-^.  [f.  as  prec]  Committed 
to  a  viceroy. 

1839  Bailev  Festus  347  His  is  the  sway  of  social  sovereign 
peace  :. .  His  is  the  vice-royed,  vouched-safe,  sway  of  God. 

Vixeroyship,    [f.  Viceroy  -k-  -ship.] 

1.  =  Viceroyalty  i. 

1639  Fuller  Holy  IFar  11,  xxxv.  89  The  Saracen  Caliph 
commanded  in  Egypt ;  under  whom,  two  great  Lords. .fell 
out  about  the  Sultanie  or  Vice-royship  of  that  land.  x686 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2156/2  The  Viceroyship  of  Sardinia,  vacant 
by  the  removal  of  the  Count  de  Fuensalichi  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Milan,  is  not  yet  disposed  of.    1711  Ibid,  No.  5953/* 


VIGESIMAL. 

The  Prince.. took  Possession  of  the  Viceroyship  of  this 
Kingdom.  1794  Nelson  24  Oct.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  I. 
498  Since  your  Excellency  has  taken  upon  you  the  Viccroy- 
Bhip  of  Corsica.  1893  Sir  H.  W.  Norman  in  Mem.  (1908) 
297,  I  cannot  face  the  Viccroyship  [of  India}...!  feel  I  am 
not  really  equal  to  five  years  of  arduous  work. 

2.  =  ViCEBOYALTV  3. 

1609  Ro»-LEV  Search  for  Money  (Percy  Soc.)  24  These 
gardners,  or  guardians,  of  this  their  little  viceroyship,  were 
now  approached  us.  1703  J.  Savage  Lett.  Antients  Ixxxii. 
225  The  Dominion  and  Viceroyship  of  the  Triballians.  1766 
J.  Z.  HOLWELL  Orig,  Princ.  Anc.  Brojnins  11.  iv.  (1779)  ^o 
Thus  the  empire  was  divided  into  as  many  kingdoms,  as 
there  had  been  Viceroyships  and  Governments.  x8a7  Scott 
NapoUoH  xlvii,  I  will. .divide  it  [jc.  Spain]  into  five. .vice- 
royships. 

3.  =  ViCKROTALTY  3. 

1709  E.  Ward  tr.  Cervantes  200  The  Viceroy ..  resolv'd  to 
be  more  favourable  to  Don  Vincent,  in  case  he  should  be 
found  in  Valencia,  before  his  Viceroyship  was  expir'd.  x8at 
New  Monthly  Ma^.  VI.  51  His  viceroyship  will  never  be 
forgotten.  1W9  Sir  S.  Walpole  Life  Ld.  J.  Russell  I. 
xvii.  460  During  the  first  few  months  of  his  Viceroyship. 

Vicesiiaal  (v^ise'simal),  a.  rare,  [f.  L.  vJce- 
sim-us  twentieth,  f.  vlchil'.  see  Vicenary.]  - 
Vigesimal  a.     Also  +  Vice'sim.  Obs.-^ 

1656  Bloxwt  Ghssogr.y  I'icesimal^  Vicesim,  the  same  with 
Vicenarious.  xgoa  Daily  Chron.  11  Jan.  5/2  Our  system 
has  inherent  advantages  for  conversion  over  the  former 
vicesimal  and  duodecimal  system  of  France. 

t  Vice'Sime.  Obsr^  [ad.  l^.vicesima  {sc.  fars)  : 
see  prec]     A  twentieth  part. 

x6oo  Holland  Livysu.  xvi._26o  He  proposed  a  law.  .con- 
cerning a  twentitb  part  or  vicesime,  to  be  levied  of  their 
goods  that  were  made  free. 

Vice-trea*surer.  [Vice-.]  One  who  acts 
as  the  deputy  or  representative  of  a  treasurer; 
spec,  an  official  acting  in  this  capacity  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland. 

iS4i-a  in  R.  Bolton  Stat.  Irei.{i62i)  231  Which  shall  be 

Sroued  by  writing .  .before  the  two  chiefe  Justices,  the  chiefe 
;aron  and  the  Vicethesaurer.  1547  Privy  Council  Acts 
(1890)  II.  135  The  Vicethresaurier  of  the  Mynt  at  Bristowe. 
1551  Sir  J.  Williams  Accompte  (Abbotsford)  \<^  Roberte 
Fowler,  vicc-treasourer,  and  Thomas  Fowler,  receiver.  1633 
T.  Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  \.  (1821)  31  The  Vice-treasurer  and 
generall  Receiver  of  the  Queenes  Majesties  revenewes  of 
this  Realme.  1676  Earl  Essex  in  Essex  Papers  (Camden) 
II.  57  All  the  projects ,.  w[hilch  arise  from  our  Vice 
Treasurer,  do  still  tend  to  this  not  to  have  any  money  left 
here  in  the  Treasury.  1710  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4699/3  Mr. 
Pratt,  Deputy- Vice-Treasurer,  delivered.. several  Papers 
relating  to  the  Receipts  and  Payments  of  the  Vice- 
Treasurer,  a  iwj  in  ■3,rd  Rep.  Hist,  MSS.  Cotnm.  434/1 
Mr.  Flood  &  Mr.  Hussey  Burgh,  the  two  best  popular 
speakers,  were  very  much  softened,  &  Flood  made  Vice- 
Treasurer.  x86o  L.  Harcourt  Diaries  G.  Rose  I.  71  The 
office  of  Vice- Treasurer  of  Ireland, 

Hence  Vioe-trea'snrerslilp. 

^^^\  Marvkll  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  396  My  Lord 
Angier,  who  bought,  .the  Vicetreasurership  of  Ireland,,  .is, 
betwixt  knavery  and  foolery,  turned  out.  1765  Ld.  Holland 
in  Jesse  Selwyn  ff  Contemp.  (1843)  I.  394  Will  he  have  a 
Vice-Treasurership  of  Ireland?  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVI. 
396/2  Lord  Rockingham  had.  .offered  him  the  chancellor- 
ship of  the  exchequer,  and  the  vice-treasurership  of  Ireland. 

t  Vicety.  Obs,-^  (App.  f.  Vice  sb.'^  +  -ty,  for 
the  sake  of  rime.) 

1633  B.  JoNSON  Lovers  Welcome  Wks.  (1641)  278  Acci. 
Here  is  to  the  fruit  of  Pem.  Fitz.  Grafted  upon  Stub  his 
Stem.  Acci.  With  the  Peakish  Nicetie.  Fitz  And  old 
Sherewood's  Vicetie. 

II  Vice  versa  (vai's*  vausa),  adv.  pkr.  Also 
vice  versft.  [L.  (also  versa  vice)  ^  from  vice^  abl. 
sing,  oivicis  turn,  place,  position,  etc.,  and  versdj 
abl.  sing,  fem.  of  versus^  pa,  pple.  of  verUre  to 
turn.  So  F.  vice  versd,  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  vice  versa, 
viceversa.']  With  a  reversal  or  transposition  of  the 
main  items  in  the  statement  just  made ;  contrari- 
wise, conversely. 

1601  A.  Copley  Answ.  Let.  Jesuited Gent.  23  They  are 
like  to  bee  put  to  such  a  penance  and  the  Arch-Priests  vice* 
versa  to  be  suspended  and  attainted  as  Schismaticall.  1665 
Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  335  When  it  rains  and  blows 
.  .all  along  the  Coast  of  Malabar.. no  Sun  appears:  con- 
trarily.  .those  Countreys  on  that  side  Bellagate  have  then 
clear  Sun-shine  weather..  .And  vice  versa,  the  season  varies. 
16B9  Prior  Epist.  to  F.  v9/«/Ad:«/6o  The  Thesis,  z//ctf-z'^rj(i 
put,  Should  Hebrew-wise  be  understood.  1710  Palmer 
Proverbs  78  Nor  can  we  ask  his  favour  upon  occasion,  and 
so  vice  versa  he  can  make  no  use  of  us.  177a  Regul.  H.M. 
Service  at  Sea  21  The  Number  of  the  first  Entry  is  to  be 
noted  against  the  Number  of  the  Re-entry,  and  7'ice  versa, 
the  Number  of  the  Re-entry  against  the  Number  of  the 
first  Entry.  1803  Med.  yrnl.  X.  524  It  may  probably 
happen  that  those  who  have  the  disorder  mildly  are  con- 
sioered  only  to  have  a  common  cold ;  and,  vice  versa,  a 
heavy  accidental  catarrh  may  rank  as  influenza.  1830  R- 
Knox  Bfclartts  Anat.  315  So  that  each  portion  of  muscle 
is  single  at  one  extremity,  and  at  the  other  is  continuous 
with  two  portions;  and  vice  versa,  each  of  the  latter  is  con- 
nected with  a  double  portion  of  the  opposite  extremity, 

b.  Freq.  in  and  {fso)  vice  versa,  or  vice  "tersa, 
used  to  imply  the  complementary  statement  with- 
out expressing  it  in  words. 

1642  Howell  For.  Trav.  \x.  (Arb.)  47  The  yeaue  of  the 
Conquering  of  France  [by  Spain),  is  the  morning  of  the 
Conquest  of  England  (and  viceversa).  1677  Plot  Oxfordsh. 
246  For  Clay  ground  they  have  their  seed  from  Red-land 
or  Chalk,  &  vUe  versa.  1688  Bovle  Final  Causes  Nat. 
Things  IV.  227  Not  Anatomical  but  Chymical,  or  Vice 
Versa.  1761  Stiles  in  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  255  These  separ- 
ated parts . .  stretching  or  contracting  themselves  from  round 
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to  oval  and  cylindrical,  and  viceversa,  1787  Best  Angling 
(ed.  2)  42  The  larger  he  [the  pike]  is,  the  coarser  the  food, 
and  so  vice  versa.  1B35  W.  R.  Hamilton  tr.  Severn's  Ess. 
Birds  0/ Aristoph.  loi  Flying  is  compared  to  rowing  and 
sailing,  and  vice  versa.  1854  Poultry  Chron.  \.  2^3/2  The 
young  birds  are  sent  packed  in  the  old  class  hamper,  or, 
z'ice  versA.  1885  Leudesdorf  Cremona's  Proj.  Geom.  122 
Consequently  the  tangents  at  four  harmonic  points  are 
harmonic,  and  vice  versa. 

Vice -warden.  [Vice-,]  A  deputy  warden 
(esp.  of  the  Stannaries  or  the  Borders).  Hence 
Vioe-wardexury,  -ship. 

1536  in  Priory  of  Hexham  (Surtees)  App.  p.  cxxxv,  ^'he 
lord  Ogle  beyng  admytted  as  vice-warden.  Ibid.  p.  cxxxvi, 
Sir  Ingram  Percy  beyng  dischargid  of  the  vice-wardenry. 
a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  IV,  17  b,  In  the  returne  he  was 
encountered  with  therle  of  Northumberlandes  vicewarden, 
and  other  gentilmen  of  the  borders.  1640  Act  16  Chas.  I, 
c.  15  The  Warden,  Vice  Warden,  or  Steward  of  the  said 
Stanaries.  1703  Ld.  Granville  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3951/2, 
I  refer  to  my  Vice- Warden  to  lay  before  you  the  present 
State  of  the  Stannaries.  fri79o  Ettcycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  V. 
462/1  (Cornwall),  The  lord-warden  appoints  a  vice-warden 
to  determine  all  stannery  disputes  every  month.  1836  Act 
6-7  IVilliafn  IV,  c  106  §  r  The  Court  of  Equity  of  the  Vice 
Warden..of  the  said  Stannaries.  1863  Rules  for  Appeals 
to  Lord  Warden  of  Stannaries  i,  Any  person  desiring  to 
appeal  to  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries  from  a.  .de- 
cision of  the  Vice- Warden.  1901  Westm.  Gaz.  13  Dec.  2/3 
Ejected  from  the  Vice-wardenship  of  the  Stannaries,  he  was 
again  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Vioh,  ME.  var.  Each  a, ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Which. 

Vichaunceller,  obs.  f.  Vice-chancellor. 

Viclioraft,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  W^itchcbaft. 

Vicht,  obs.  Sc.  var.  Wight  sb.  and  a. 

II  Vichy  (vffO*  [See  def.]  The  name  of  a  town 
in  the  department  of  AUier  in  Central  France,  used 
attrib.  and  ellipt.  to  designate  a  mineral  water  ob- 
tained from  springs  there. 

1858  SiMMONos  Diet.  Trade  s.v,,  Vichy-water.  1876 
Nature  XIV.  320/a  Vichy  waters,  from  a  physiological  and 
hygienicpoint  of  view,  x^^SmartSet  IX.  16  He. .mixed 
the  contents  of  the  phial  in  a  glass  half-filled  with  vichy. 

Vioiat(G,  obs.  ff.  Vitiate. 
Vicinage   (vi-sined,?).      Also  4  vesinage,    7 
vicenage,  visinage.    [ad.  OF.  visenage  {visnage) , 
vicenage^  or  voisinage  (see  Voisinage),  with  as- 
similation of  the  stem  to  the  original  L.  vlctn-us : 
cf.  Vicinity.] 
1.  A  number  of  places  lying  near  to  each  other 
taken  collectively  ;  an  area  extending  to  a  limited 
distance  round  a  particular  spot ;  a  neighbourhood. 
Usu.  with  thef  this^  or  similar  word,  but  occasionally  with 
a  or  in  pi. 

a  1325  MS.  Rawl.  B.S20  fol.  55  Somune  J>oru  gode  som- 
unse  xii  fre  men  ant  trewe  of  vesinage  of  N.  1551  Holoet, 
Vicinage,  vicinia,  nicinetum.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  11. 
136  King  Ethelred . .  began  the  tryal  of  Causes  by  a  Jury  of 
twelve  men  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  Vicenage.  1685  in 
Vertuy  Mem.  (1907)  II.  376  All  our  most  able  and  Eminent 
Doctors  of  this  Vicinage,  c  \ioq  Pomfbet  Poet.  Wks,  (1833) 
37  Adam  by  an  injured  Maker  driven  From  Eden's  groves, 
the  vicinage  of  Heaven.  1777  W.  Dalrymplb  Trav.  Sp.  ff 
Port,  cxx,  The  regiments  are.  .recruited  from  the  vicinage. 
1791  Burke  App.  Whigs  Wks.  VI.  122  The  Metropolis  and 
its  Vicinage.  1813  C.  Vancouver  Agriculture  of  Devon 
2i6  All  such  other  parts  of  the  district  as  at  this  time  are. . 
open  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinage,  a  1853  W.  Jay 
Autobiog.  (1854)  iv.  37  So  it  was  with  the  vicinages  all 
around  Marlborough.  1868  Lossing  Hudson  i  The  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  treasures  of  its  vicinage. 

b.  Freq.  in  the  phrase  in  the  (also,  this^  our, 
etc.)  vicinage, 

1638  Baker  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II)  182,  I  am  afraid  of 
a  Potgun  or  a  Squib;  far  from  running  upon  Muskets  and 
Swordpoints  as  they  say  in  our  Vicinage,  a  i66x  Fuller 
Worthies  (1840)  III.  394  No  less  than  twenty  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  this  coarse  commodity  [lime]  is  yearly 
made,  and  vended  in  the  vicinage.  1676  Doctrine  of  De-otls 
92  Until  he  have  gotten  the  favour  and  blessing  of  all  the 
Witches  in  the  Vicinage,  yea  in  the  Hemisphere.  1748 
Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  xxxiv.  255  She  is  the  only 
flower  of  fragrance,  that  has  blown  in  this  vicinage  for  ten 
years  past.  1791  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  Misses  Berry  11  Sept. 
(1840)  VI.  455  The  French  ladies  in  my  vicinage.  X814 
Scott  Wav.  x.  He  had  lived  in  retirement,  _  conversing 
almost  entirely  with  those  of  bis  own  principles  in  the  vicin- 
age. i86i  Beresf.  Hope  Eng.  Cathedr.  tgth  C_  viii.  274 
The.  .recommendation  of  a  sufficient  population  in  the  vi- 
cinage.  1883  Manch.  Exam.  3  Oct.  54  People  in  the 
vicinage.. were  not  in  a  mood  to  regard  it  as  a  gratuitous 
picturesque  display. 

fig.  1649  Jer.  Tavlor  Gi.  Exemfi.  Disc.  v.  §  24  That  soul 
that.. invites  an  enemy  to  view  its  possessions  and  live  in 
the  vicinage,  loves  the  sin  itself. 

C.  transf.  The  people  living  in  a  certain  district 
or  neighbourhood. 

1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  Ixvii.  262  Barrons  shall 
be  amerced  by  their  Peeres,  others  by  the  vicinage.  x67a 
[H.  SruBHEl  Rosemary  ^  Bayes  17, 1  could  wish  they  would 
not  disturb  the  visinage  with  declamations  against  Mr. 
Calvin.  1796  Burke  Regie,  i^eace  i.  Wks.  VIII.  187  Where 
there  is  no  constituted  judge,,  .the  vicinage  itself  is  the  natu- 
ral judge.  x8ai  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  I.  46  Relying, 
for  influence,  not  on  the  good  will  of  the  vicinage,  but  upon 
the  dread  of  their  power.  1836  Ld.  Cockbukn  yr«/.  (1874) 
I.  122  Towns  and  their  rustic  vicinages  are  agitating  against 
this  measure.  1863  J.  Thrupp  Anglo-Sax.  Home  269  The 
vicinage  applied . .  to  the  bishop  for  leave  to  dig  up  the  body 
and  bum  k. 

2.  The  fact  of  being  or  living  close  to  another  or 
others ;  nearness,  proximity :  a.  Of  persons ;  spec. 
in  Law  as  entitling  to  certain  rights  of  common. 


VICINB. 

1598  MARSTON5f(T.  Villanie  I.  iii.  182  lie  winke  at  Robrus, 
that  for  vicinage  Enters  common,  on  bis  next  neighbors 
stage.  i6o>  FuLBECKE  sst  Pt.  Parall.  14  If  I  prescribe  to 
liaue  common  because  of  vicinage  in  such  a  village  1626 
Daniel  Hist,  Eng.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  loi  By  reason  of 
the  vicinage,  and  innumerous  populacie  of  that  Nation. 
1679  J.  Goodman  Penit.  Pard.  l  ii.  (1713)  30  As  if  his 
father's  presence  or  vicinage  would  put  too  great  a  restraint 
upon  him.  1766  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  33  Common  be- 
cause of  vicinage,  or  neighbourhood,  is  where  the  inhabit- 
ants of  two  townships,  which  lie  contiguous  to  each  other, 
have  usually  intercommoned  with  one  another.  1823  Cob- 
bett Rur.  Rides  (1830)203  The  tarred,  trowsered,  and  blue- 
and-buff  crew  whose  very  vicinage  I  always  detest.  1830 
Mackintosh  Partition  ofl'oland  Wks.  1846  II.  338  In  a  de- 
claration delivered  at  Warsaw,  Catherine  declared,  that  she 
did  nothing  but  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  vicinage,  acknow- 
ledged by  all  nations.  1891  J.  Winsor  Colufiwus  xvi.  357 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Basil,  and  St.  Ambrose  had  placed  the 
Garden  of  Eden  far  in  the  Old  World's  east,  apart  from  the 
common  vicinage  of  men. 
b.   Of  things  or  places. 

1686  Goad  Celcsi.  Bodies  \.  ix.  34,  I  began  to  guess  the 
Reason  of  its  Activity,  as  borrowed  from  the  vicinage  of  the 
warmer  Corpuscles.  1696  Whiston  The.  Earth  iv.  (1722) 
356  The  particular  Prerogatives . .  do  not  entirely  depend  on 
..the  Vicinage  of  the  Central  Heat.  1826  Cobbeit /"(wr 
Alan's  Friend  ii.  Are  they,  now,  to  complain,  if  the  vicinage 
of  these  same  works  causes  a  charge  of  rates  there  ?  1844 
Disraeli  Coningsby  vi.  ii,  The  common  white  pottery,  .will 
not  bear  vicinage  to  a  brisk  kitchen  fire  for  half-an-hour. 
i88o  Scribners  Mag,  Mar.  6(k>/2  The  vicinage  of  the  tra- 
veling studio  was  an  occasion  and  a  pretext  for  unprece* 
dented  larks. 

3.  In  the  vicinage  of,  near  or  contiguous  to,  in 
the  neighbourhood  o(.     Cf.  Vicinity  4. 

1782  Mrs.  H.  Cowlev  Bold  Stroke  for  Husb.  v.  ii, 
In  the  vicinage  of  Rosalvo,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
river.  1789  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  I.  151  If  I  had  had  any  in 
the  vicinage  of  my  plantation.  i8ia  J.  Henry  Caitip, 
agst.  Quebec  99  The  Canadians  in  the  vicinage  of  Quebec 
lived  as  comfortably.  1830  Croly  George  IV,  412  The 
length  of  canal  navigation  in  the  vicinage  of  London, 
185a  H.  Rogers  Eel.  Faith  (1853)  151  They  had  become  a 
centre  and  a  source,  .of  moral  pestilence,  in  the  vicinage  of 
which  it  was  unsafe  for  men  to  dwell. 

Vicilial(vi'sinal,  vissi'nal),  a.  [ad.  L.  vTctndl-is, 
{,  victn-us  neighbour.     So  OF.  and  F.  vicinal,'] 

1.  *  Belonging  to  neighbours  or  neighbourhood.' 
i6«3  Cockeram  I.     1656  Blount  Glossogr.     1727  Bailsy 

(vol,  II). 

2.  Vicinal  way  or  ready  a  local  common  way  as 
distinguished  from  a  highway ;  a  by-road  or  cross- 
road, 

1677  Plot  Oxfordsh.  314  Of  these  [public  ways]  amongst 
the  Romans  some  were  called  publick  Jtar'  tfojjij*',  and 
others  Vicinal.  17*7  Magna  Brit.  |V  Hib.  IV.  210/2  Among 
the  Vicinal  Ways,  or  Chemini  minores,  there  is  also  one 
in  this  County.  1790  Pennant  London  (1813)  13  A  vicinal 
way  went  under  Aldgate.. towards  Oldford.  1791  Newte 
Tour  Eng,  ^  Scot.  259  From  this  permanent  station,  a  vici- 
nal or  cross  road  is  carried  through  Glenartney.  1807  G. 
Chalmers  Caledonia  I.  i.  iv.  135  From  this  place. .there 
probably  went  off  a  vicinal  way  to  the  Roman  stations  in 
Tweedale.  1812  J.  Bigland  Beauties  Eng.  .y  Wales  XVI. 
15  This,  .appears  to  have  been  only  a  vicinal  road  of  the 
Romans.  1878  Hardy  Ret.  Native  1.  i,  In  many  portions 
of  its  course  it  overlaid  an  old  vicinal  way,  which  branched 
from  the  great  Western  road  of  the  Romans. 
b.  Similarly  with  other  sbs. 

1799  R.  Warner  Walk  thro'  W.  Counties  (1800)  8  The 
operations  of  husbandry  have  depressed,  and  indeed  obliter- 
ated in  many  places,  this  grand  vicinal  Dorsum.  x8sx  D, 
Wilson  Preh.  Ann.  II.  iii.  ii.  73  A  small  vicinal  camp  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kirble.  190X  Speaker  31  Aug.  618  He  saw 
a  good-looking  cure  smoking  in  a  vicinal  railway. 

d.  Neighbouring,  adjacent,  near. 

1739  Maitland  Hist.  London  i.  ii.  10/1  The  noisom 
Vapours  incessantly  emitted  from  that  and  the  vicinal 
Marshes.  1790  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  232  In  vicinal  situa- 
tions, the  next  best  mode  to  angular  measurement  is  no 
doubt  that  of  marking,  by  means  of  well-regulated  clocks, . . 
the  repeated  .  .explosion  of  light.  x84a  Proc.  Lond.  Electr, 
Soc.  (1843)  355  Sparks  will  pass  from  such  a  wire,  and,  there- 
fore, from  a  lightning-rod,  to  vicinal  conducting  bodies. 

b.  Malh.  and  Min,  Nearly  coincident  with  a 
given  surface  or  plane. 

1895  Cayley  Math.  Papers  VIII.  302,  I  investigate  the 
values  of  a,  b,  . .  for  the  point  P'  on  the  vicinal  surface. 
Ibid,  309  The  lines  which  ..  correspond  to  the  principal 
tangents  of  the  vicinal  surface  must  be  the  principal  tangents 
of  the  given  surface. 

C.  Org.  Chem.  Of  substituted  groups  or  atoms : 
Lying  in  consecutive  order  ;  adjacent  to  each  other. 

1898  J.  WaOe  Introd.  Org.Chem.  288  With  regard  to  the 
higher  substitution  products.. there  should  be  three  classes 
of  tri- derivatives,  and  only  three . . ,  all  conceivable  arrange- 
ments being  reducible  to  the  positions  1:2:3,  pr  vicinal, 
1:2:4,  or  unsymmetrical.  and  1:3:51  or  symmetrical.  1900 
E.  F.  Smith  xx.  Richter's  Org.  Cliem.  II.  39  We  call  them 
adjacent .  .or . .  vicinal. 

4.  Connected  with  the  relations  between  a  per- 
son and  his  neighbours. 

1855  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XVI.  11.  570  No  harm,  agricul- 
tural  or  fiscal,  vicinal  or  political,  shall  betide  the  giver  of 
such . .  assistance. 

t  Vi'cinate,  v.  Obs,  rare,  [ad.  L.  viclndt-,  ppl. 
stem  of  vlclndri,  f.  vtclnus :  see  next.]  trans.  To 

lie  near  to,  to  adjoin. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  rm:/.(cd.2)  2^  The  Land ..  sealed  so 
advantagiously  for  traffique,.  .and  vicinaiing  those  golden 
countries  of  Mozambiq',  Guiloa  [etc.].  Ibid.  114  lasques 
and  Kostack  in  Margastan  vicinating  them. 

Vi'Cinei  a-     Now  rare.     Also  6   vycyne,    7 


VICINITY. 

vicin.     [ad.  L.  vidn-us  neighbouring,  near.]      = 
Vicinal  a.  3. 

a  1513  Fabyan  CArm.  vii.  312  These  men ..  subdued  y« 
Partyes,  and  many  other  vycyne  counlreys.  a  1550  Leland 
/tin.  (1769)  V.  2,  Aii  .Myles  a  this  side  Montgomcricis  a 
River  cumming  out  of  the  vicine  Hilles.  1553  in  Hakluyt 
I'oy.  (1599)  I.  229  God,  vnder  whose  merciful!  hand  naui- 
gants  aboue  all  other  creatures  naturally  bee  most  nigh,  and 
vicine.  1605  L.  Hutten  Aunswere  28  With.. due  regarde 
alwaies  had,  to  the  easines  and  familiarity  of  the  Ceremonie, 
that  it  be  vicine,  hard  at  hanii,  and  obvious,  not  far  fetcht. 
1661  Glanvill  I'an.  Dopn.  iv.  35  The  opening  of  other 
vicine  passages  might  quickly  obliterate  any  tracks  of  these. 
1676  Jas.  Cooke  Mat-rtKu  Ckirurg.  iv.  11.  i.  715  In  Ustion 
■  take  heed  of  Vicin  parts,  and  apply  Cauteries  through  a 
Pipe.  i8j4  Guide  to  Aberystwyth  31  The  visitor  of  Aber- 
ystwyth, .parading  the  Terrace  Castle  Ruins  or  the  vicine 
hills.. gives  the  subject  but  an  ordinary  thought. 

Vicinity    (visi-niti).       [ad.    L.    vidnitas,    {. 
vicin-iis  :  see  prec.  and  -ITT.     So  It.  viciniti,  Sp. 
vecindad^ 
1.  The  state,  character,  or  quality  of  being  near 
in  space ;  propinquity,  proximity. 

iSfa  Daus  tr.  SUidane's  Comm.  12  b.  For  the  Frenchmen 
'^?'?'.  ?'  '*"  ^^""^  offspringe  that  we  do. .  :  and  for  the 
vicinitie  therof  are  very  necessary  for  the  Italians  and  us. 
1604  T.  Wright  Passions  v.  §  4.  275  The  vicinitie  also  of 
the  evill  moveth  much,  for  dangers  afarre  off  we  little 
esteeme.  i«4i  J.  Jackson  Tnie  Evang.  T.  ill.  169  The 
third  IS  '  to  feed,  and  eate  together '.  Another  degree  of 
vicinity,  and  neerenesse.  1698  Fkver  Acc.  £.  India  I,  P. 
226  The  most  unhealthy  of  these  [winds]  are  the  South-East, 
for  that  then  the  .^ir  is  thicker,  by  reason  of  the  Seas  Vicin. 
ity.  1717  Swift  St.  Irel.  Wks.  1755  V.  11.  166  The  abund- 
ance and  vicinity  of  country  seats,  a  1774  Golusm.  Hist. 
Greece  I.  105  But  the  Athenians  were  not  to  be  intimidated 
by  any  vicinity  of  danger.  1815  Scott  Betrothed  xix.  The 
Constable  alleged  the  vicinity  of  the  Welsh,  as  what  might 
possibly  again  render  the  abode  of  his  betrolh<d  bride., 
perilous.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  vL  II.  102  He  had 
forgotten  that  vicinity  operates  in  more  ways  than  one. 
189a  Photogr.  AnH.ll.-n-!  Under  these  conditions  all  vicin- 
ity of  watercourses,  unless  bridged,  should  be  avoided. 
b.  Const,  to,  with. 

1651  Baxter  Lett,  to  Church  at  BruxUey  10  That  we  may 
enjoy  the  comfort  of  unity,  .according  to  our  vicinity  with 
you  on  Earth.  16S1  Rvcaut  tr.  Gracian's  Critick  23  All 
those  Epithets  of  changeable,  defective,  ..and  the  like,  are. . 
derived  from  her  too  near  vicinity  with  the  Earth.  1781 
CowPER  Heroism  52  Ill-fated  race  !  how  deeply  must  they 
rue  Their  only  crime,  vicinity  to  you  !  1836-7  Dickens  Si. 
Box,  Scenes  xxv.  How  much  more  awful  Is  it  to  reflect  on 
this  near  vicinity  to  the  dying  !  1858  J.  Martineau  Stud. 
Chr.  206  This  vicinity  to  the  great  capital  drew  him,  how- 
ever, into  a  wider  circle  of  duties. 

t  2.  Nearness  in  degree  or  quality  ;  close  rela- 
tionship or  connexion ;  resemblance,  likeness.  Obs. 
IS94  West  2iirf  Pt.  Symbol.,  Chancerie  %  145  Unto  whom 
your  said  Oratrices  husband,  for  the  vicinity  of  bloud,  and 
abilitie  of  substance,  was  bolder  to  make  his  mone  for  helpe. 
JS99  Broughtons  Lett.  xii.  42  Speeches  farre  more  diHer- 
ing  from  any  vicinitie  to  prophanenes  then  this  of  yours. 
1614  W.  B.  Philosophers  Banquet  (ed.  2)  51  The  vicinity 
with  mans  nature  it  hath.  164^  Jer.  Taylor  Episc.  (1647) 
281  .An  honorary.and  extraordinary  priviledge  indulged  to 
them  for  their  vicinity  and  relation  to  our  blessed  Lord  the 
fountaine  of  all  benison  to  us.  a  1676  Hale  Prim.  Orig. 
Man.  1.  iii.  (1677)  83  There  is  a  vicinity  between  Agents  and 
Patients. 

3.  =  Vicinage  i. 

X781  Jefferson  Corr.  Wks.  1859  I.  293  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  advanced  to  the  vicinities  of  the  Moravian  towns. 
1789  /iid.  III.  26  The  progress  of  light  ..  has  equalled 
expecuiion  in  Paris  only  and  its  vicinities.  1835  I.  Taylor 
SHr.  Despot,  iv.  173  That  ..  tendency  of  things,  which 
places  the  clergy  of  a  vicinity  in  opposition  the  one  to  the 
other.  1843  LvTTXiN  Last  Bar.  1.  viii.  It  commanded  a  full 
view  of  the  vicinity  without.  s86a  Tyndall  Glac.  i.  xi.  75 
We  were  glad,  .to  escape  the  vicinity  of  that  ugly  crev-isse. 
187s  Helps  Soc.  Press,  iii.  41  That  might  gradually  have 
the  effect  of  removing  all  noxious  trades  from  London  and 
as  vicuiity. 

4.  /» the  vicinity  {of),  in  the  neig^boarhood  (of), 
near  or  close  (to).     (Cf.  Vlci>fAGK  i  b  and  3.) 

(a)  Z796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  II. 
229^  It  would  most  probably  have  in  it's  vicinity,  the  tree 
which  Nature  designed  should  contrast  with  it  in  the  same 
site.  1810  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.  I.  121  The  merchant  has 
his  snug  retreat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  1840 
Hood  tip  Rhine  161  The  extraordinary  transparency  of 
the  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine.  1864  Trevel- 
YAN  Compel.  IVallah  (i86«)  185  Amidst  the  park-like  un- 
dulating scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  1891  Science- 
Gossip  XXVII.  14/1  During  a  severe  storm  in  that  year 
the  Port  Glasgow  ship  '  Marseilles  '  capsized  in  the  vicinity 
of  Portpatrick. 

i.b)  1817  Faraday  Ckem.  Manip.  xviii.  (1842)  479  The 
minute  hole . .  may  be  obliterated  by  a  little  pressure  towards 
It  upon  the  lute  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  1843  Lvttqn 
Last  Bar.  iil  v,  A.  young  man  of  low  stature,  .slowly 
approaching  towards  the  arch,  and  every  cap  in  the  vicinity 
was  off,  and  every  knee  bowed. 

b.  With  similar  sense  in  other  constructions. 
Also  trans/.,  something  near  to  (a  specified 
amount,  etc.). 

1817  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  iv.  145  A  detachment 
01  grenadiers  were  very  expeditiously  quitting  the  vicinity 
of  danger.  1901  Proc.  New-Eng.  Hist.  Cental.  Soc.  9  Jan. 
D.  XVI,  Raising  the  extra  cost  of  that  number  of  the  Annual 
Proceedings  to  the  vicinity  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

VicinouB,  a.  rare-K  [f.  L.  vicin-us:  tee 
Vicine  a.  and  -0D8.]  Extending  to  immediately 
adjacent  parts. 

i8n^  Good  Studji  Med.  (1829)  V.  621  Local  tetter, 
umued  to  paiticulax  otgaos  j  stationary,  or  vicinous. 
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Viciosity,  variant  of  Vitiosity. 
Vicious  (vi-Jss),  a.  Forms :  a.  4-  vicious 
(5-6  -ouse,  6  Sc,  -us),  4  vecyous,  6  vicyous,  5V. 
wioious  ;  5-6  vycious(e,  vycyous  (5  -owse,  6 
-ouse),  5  vysyous;  4-5  viciose  (4  vycios). 
&.  5-6  yitius,  6-8  (9)  vitious  (6  -ouse).  [a. 
AF.  vicious^  OF.  vicious  (vitious),  vicieus  (F. 
vicieux,  =  '6^.  and  Pg.  vicioso.  It.  vizioso),  or  ad.  L. 
vitiosus  (med.L.  also  viciosus),  f.  vitium  fault 
Vice  sbX\ 

I.  1.  Of  habits,  practices,  etc. :  Of  the  nature 
of  vice;  contrary  to  moral  principles;  depraved, 
immoral,  bad. 

a.  C1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  15  Righte  als  before  >e 
lykynges  in  t>e  sensualite  ware  fleschely,  vayne,  and  vecyous 
. .,  righte  so  now  ^ay  ere  made  gastely,  and  clene.  c  1380 
WvcLiF  5f/.  Wks.  III.  430  pe  mor  part  of  men,  bi  her 
yiciose  lijf,  ben  combred  in  J^isheresye.  1390  Gower  Conf. 
III.  Ill  He  is  so  ferforth  Amourous,  He  not  what  thing  is 
vicious  Touchende  love,  c  1410  Lydg.  Assembly  of  Gods 
2097  From  hys  gloryous  syght  thus  he  vs  estraungeth,  For 
our  vycyous  lyuyng,  thorough  owre  owne  foly.  c  1430  — 
Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  70  O  loode-sterre  of  al  goode 
governaunce  !  Alle  vicious  lustes  by  wisdom  to  represse. 
I53S-*  Act  27  Hen.  VIU,  c.  28  §  i  Ther  \sc.  monks'] 
vycyouslyvyng  shamelesly  encreasseth  &  augmentith,  1555 
Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  53  Dissolute  lyuynge,  licentious 
talke,  and  such  other  vicious  behauoures.  1613  Purchas 
Pilgrimage  \\.  ix.  (1614)  ^91  Richard  lohnson  caused  the 
English,  by  his  vicious  liuing,  to  bee  worse  accounted  of 
then  the  Russes.  1690  Locke  Hutu.  Und.  11.  xxi.  §  45  He 
. .  who  prefers  the  short  pleasures  of  a  vicious  Life  upon  any 
consideration.  1736  Butler  Anal.  i.  iii.  Wks.  1874  L  54 
Vicious  actions,  considered  as  mischievous  to  society,  should 
be  punished.  1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom.  Forest  viii,  The 
Marquis  pursuing  her  with  insult  and  vicious  passion.  1838 
Thirlwall  Greece  V.  xliii.  249  Interpreted  by  his  enemies 
as  a  proof  of  unmanly  luxury  and  vicious  habits.  1875 
JowETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  13  Plato  attempts  to  ideniily 
vicious  pleasures  with  some  form  of  error. 
^.  1535  STF.WARTCr<»«.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  426  How  Donaldus 
. .  wes  crownit  King  of  Scottis,  and  of  his  vitius  Lyfe.  1585 
T.  Washington  tr.  Nickolay's  Voy,  x.  xviii.  21  [He]  changed 
his  good  maners  and  vertues  into  most  vitious  tyrannies, 
i6ai  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  i.  i.  11.  xi.  45  Thence  come,  .many 
times  vitious  Habits,  customes,  ferall  Diseases,  cxtno 
HoBBES  Dial,  Com.  Lofws  (i68i)  7  How  can  a  man  De 
indicted  of  Avarice,  Envy,  Hypocrisie  or  any  other  vitious 
Habit  till  it  be  declared?  1700  Prior  Carmen  Sectilare 
xxxiv,  Some  [Societies]  that  to  Morals  shall  recal  the  Age, 
And  purge  from  vitious  Dross  the  sinking  Suge.  a  1763 
Shenstone  Elegies  xv.  54  To  fire  with  vitious  hopes  a 
modest  heir.  1791  Burke  Let.  to  Memb,  Nat.  Assembly 
j2  Though  his  practical  and  speculative  morals  were  vitious  1 
m  the  extreme.  1817  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v.  ii.  370 
His  conduct  was  vitious  and  weak.  I 

2.  Of  persons  :  Addicted  to  vice  or  immorality; 
of  depraved  habits;  profligate,  wicked. 

o.  £^1386  Chaucer  Monk's  T.  473  Al^Kjuhe  Nero  were 
as  vicious  As  fende  )>at  lijw  ful  lowe  adoune.  c  1400 
Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton,  1483)  iv.  xxxv,  83  Vpon  theues  and 
morderers,..niysprowde  men  and  vicious  they  shalle  be 
fyers  in  jugement.  C1450  Mirk's  Festial  253  For  yche 
good  man  ys  lol>e  forto  be  yn  company  wyth  a  vycyous 
man.  1483  Rolls  0/  Par  It.  VI.  240/2  Personnes  insolent, 
vicious,  and  of  inordinate  avarice,  a  1548  Hall  Chron., 
Hen.  K,  ^3  b,  A  vicious  prince  doth  muche  more  hurte  with 
his  pernicious  example  to  other  then  to  hymself  by  his 
peculier  offence.  isgA  Barckley  Felic.  Man  v.  518  Such 
as  he  found  rich  &  vicious,  he  would  depriue  them  from 
the  Senate.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  viii.  iv.  629  He  saith, 
that  the  Armouchiquois  are  a  great  people,  but  haue  no 
adoration.  They  are  vicious  and  bloudie.  165a  Loveoav 
tr.  Calprcnede's  Cassandra  iii.  161,  I  have  known  indeed 
many  of  the  viciousest  persons  lead  a  long  life  with  sweet- 
nessc  and  contentment.  i7a9  Butler  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II. 
22  Mankind  is  in  this  sense  naturally  vicious,  or  vicious  by 
nature,  1766  Fordyce  Serm.  to  Vug.  IVm.  (1767)  1.  L  10 
There  are  foolish  and  vicious  women.  1793  Holcroft  tr. 
Lavatefs  Pkysiog,  xxxi.  164  Vicious  men  resemble  valu- 
able paintings  which  have  been  destroyed  by  varnish.  1813 
Shelley  Q.  Mab  vil  124  Every  soul  on  this  ungrateful 
earth.  Virtuous  or  vicious, ..  Shall  perish.  1862  Thackeray 
Philip  V,  I  know  his  haunts,  but  I  don't  know  his  friends, 
Pendennis. . ,  I  don't  think  they  are  vicious,  so  much  as  low. 
1874  Green  Short  Hist.  ix.  §  i.  5S9  Vicious  as  the  stage 
was,  it  only  reflected  the  general  vice  of  the  time. 

fl.  c  i^/oo  Destr.  yr^y  527  Voidis  me  noght  of  vitius,  ..Ne 
deme  no  dishonesty  in  your  derfe  hert.  156a  WinJet  Wks. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  44  He  causis  sumtyme  vitious  or  tyrane  princes 
. .  to  haue  dominioun  aboue  vs.  1^96  Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  I,  i6»  Jn  the  beginnmg  of  his  regyne  a  gude 
Prince,  eftirwarde  vitious.  i6s8  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  (ed.  3) 
II.  iii.  VIL  330  Themistocles.  .was  a  most  deboshed  and 
vitious  youth.  1660  Milton  Free  Commw.  Wks.  1851  V. 
451  Monarchs. .whose  Aim  is  to  make  the  People  wealthy, 
..but  otherwise  softest,  basest,  vitiousest,  servilest.  1678 
L'Estbangk  Seneca's  Afor.  Uyo2)  178  Drunkenness,  .does 
not  make  Men  Vitious  but  it  shews  them  to  be  so.  1755 
Young  Centaur  iv.  W*ks.  1757  IV.  200  My  les.s  vitiou.s 
companions  fell  frequent  around  me ;  and  dismal  was 
their  fall. 

t  b.  Const.  0/.    06s. 

f  37>  Chaucer  Boeth.  11.  pr.  v.  47  pe  whiche  seruauntes 
yif  pel  ben  vicious  of  condtciouns  it  is  a  greet  charge  and  a 
destruccioun  to  \>e  house.  1453  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  278  Vf 
eny  officers  fro  this  tyme  forward  be  founde  vicious  of  his 
body,  that  then  he  be  put  oute  of  his  office  in  eny  wise.  1460 
Capgbave  Chron.  116  He  was  vicious  of  lyvyng.  a  hunter 
outeragious.  1530  Palsgr.  328  Vyciouse  of  conversacyon 
1557  North  Gueuara's  Diall  Pr.  Prol.  A  j  b.  The  man  that 
ts  vitious  of  his  personne.  .deserveth  to  be  banished.  1577 
Holinshed  Chron.  II.  1556/1  Some  Princes  basterd, . . high 
minded,  full  of  reuenge,  vitious  of  his  body. 

o,  absoi,  with  Ike, 

1390  Gower  Con/.  Ill,  226  He  putte  awey  the  vicious    1 


VICIOUS. 

And  tok  to  him  the  vertuous.  1536  Q.  Wishart  in  Misc 
fVodro^vSoc,  18  And  by  all  meanes  compell  and  reproue 
the  faultie  and  vicious,  a  1581  Campion  Hist.  Irel  v 
(1633)  13  In  which  venue. .how  far  the  best  excel!  so  farre 
in  gluttonie  and  other  hatefull  crimes  the  vitious  are  worse 
then  too  badde.  1673  O.  Walker  Educ.  {it^Ti)  220  Most 
men  have  greater  averseness  to  the  incompliant  than  the 
vitious.  X711  Addison  Sped.  No.  16  p  3  If  I  attack  the 
Vicious,  I  shall  only  set  upon  them  in  a  Body  178a  V 
Knox  Ess.  xu.  (1819)  L  71  With  the  vicious  you  must  b^ 
vicious.  «i8o5  H.  K.  White  Mel.  Hours  Ix,  She. .has 
found,  by  bitter  experience,  that  the  vicious.,  are  devoid  of 
all  feeling  but  that  of  self-gratification.  1863  Biogr.  Sk.  E 
fry  72  Her  example  of  devotedness,  in  the  care  of  the 
wretched  and  vicious,  was  emulated  with  blessed  effect. 
d.  The  vicious  one,  ?  the  Evil  One.  rarr-K 
1713  Shaftesb,  Judgm.  Hercules  i.  §  2  He  is  wrought, 
agitated,  and  torn  by  contrary  Passions.  "Lis  the  last  Effort 
of  the  viiious-one,  striving  for  possession  over  him. 

3,  Falling  short  of,  or  varying  from,  what  is 
morally  or  practically  commendable;  reprehen- 
sible, blameworthy,  mischievous, 

c  1386  Chaucer  IMelib.  r  18  He  that  is  irons  and  wroth. . 
may  not  speke  but  blameful  thinges,  and  with  his  vicious 
wordes  he  stiretli  other  folk  to  anger  and  to  ire.  1500-30 
Dunbar  Poems  xviii.  38  Thair  vicious  wordis  and  vanitie, 
Thair  tratling  tungis.  1531  Elyot  Gov.  iii.  xxii.  (1880)  11. 
346  All  thoughe  1  dispraysed  nygarshippe  and  vicious 
scarcitie, . .  I  desyre  nat  to  haue . .  meates  for  any  occasion  to 
moche  sumptuous.  1575  Gascoigne  Glasse  0/ Govt.  Wks. 
1910IL45  To  bee  opinionate  of  him  selfe  is  vitious.  a  1578 
LiNDESAV  (Pitscottie)  Chro7i.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  1.  47  James., 
thinkand  it  was  wicions  to  denude  the  auld  herietaigof  aiie 
house  [etc.].  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  v.  v.  65  It  had  beene 
vicious  To  haue  mistrusted  her.  1648  Milton  Tenure 
Rings  ii6si)  I  Being  slaves  within  doors,  no  wonder  they 
strive  to  have  the  State  govern'd  conformably  to  the  inward 
vitious  rule,  by  which  they  govern  themselves.  i6oa  Prior 
Ode  Imit.  Horace  ii,  .See  the  Repenting  Isle  Awakes,  Her 
Vicious  Chains  the  generous  Goddess  breaks.  1751  John- 
son Rambler  No.  159  ^  7  A  timidity  which  he  himself  knows 
to  be  vicious.  1780  Cowper  Let.  18  March,  The  love  of 
power  seems  as  natural  to  kings  as  the  desire  of  liberty  is  to 
their  subjects,  the  excess  of  either  is  vicious  and  tends  to 
the  ruin  of  both,  i8as  Jefferson  Autob.  Wks.  1859  I.  36 
Our  legislation,  under  the  regal  government,  had  many  very 
vicious  points.  1845  McCulloch  Taxation  i.  iv.  115  We 
look  upon  every  system  of  taxation  as  radically  vicious  that 
sets  the  interest  and  the  dutyofindividuals  at  variance.  1879 
Harlan  Eyesight  viii.  107  Voung  people  often  acquire  the 
vicious  habit  of  reading  with  the  book  held  close  to  the  eyes. 
t  b.  Of  a  person  :  Holding  faulty  or  wrong 
opinions.  Obs. 

1657  Trapp  Comm.  Ps.  v.  26  Pope  John  22  held  the  mor- 
tality of  the  soule,  and  was  otherwise  erroneous  and  vitious. 
4.  Of  animals  {esp.  horses)  :  Inclined  to  be  savage 
or  dangerous,  or  to  show  bad  temper ;  not  sub- 
mitting to  be  thoroughly  tamed  or  broken-in. 
In  quot.  1720  in  fig,  context,  referring  to  persons. 
I7X«  Shaftesu.  Charac.  II.  30  "Tho  we  may  vulgarly 
call  an  ill  Horse  vitious ;  yet  we  never  say  of  a  good-one, , , 
that  he  is  worthy  or  virtuous,  xyzo  Swift  Fates  Clergy. 
men  f  g  People  in  power  may.. drive  them  through  the 
hardest  and  deepest  roads.. and  will  be  sure  to  find  them 
neither  resty  nor  vicious.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
II.  363  Those  [horses]  naturally  belonging  to  the  country, 
are  very  .small  and  vicious.  Ibid.  IV.  319  Although  in  its 
native  wildness,  it  is  said  to  be  fierce  and  vicious,  this 
[nylghau]  seemed  pleased  with  every  kind  of  familiarity. 
x8i8  Ranken  Hist.  France  IV.  iv.  iii.  267  A  vicious  animal, 
having  injured  any  person,  wasforfeited.  i86§  ^L  Arnold 
Ess.  Crit.  vi.  19^  Look  at  that  bay  horse  rearing  bolt  up- 
right ;  what  a  vicious  one  !  X893  J.  A.  Henderson  Annals 
Lower  Deeside  156  Philip,  being  flung  by  a  vicious  horse, 
likewise  succumbed. 
trans/.  1814  Ld,  J.  Russell  in  Sir  S.  Walpole  Li/e  (1889) 

I.  iii.  75  He  [Napoleon]  has  a  dusky  grey  eye,  which  would 
be  called  vicious  in  a  horse. 

b.  Full  of  malice  or  spite ;  malignantly  bitter  or 
severe, 

i8a5  Jennings  Dial,  IV.  Eng.,  Vitious,  spiteful,  revenge, 
ful.  1899  Tennyson  Marriage  0/  Geraint  194  The  dwarf,. , 
being  vicious,  old  and  irritable, . .  Made  answer  sharply  that 
she  should  not  know.     1908  G.  Tyrrell  in  Petre  Li/e  (1912) 

II,  xvii.  348  Three  nasty  vicious  letters  against  the  poor 
Baron  in  the  Tablet. 

O,  transf.  Of  weather :  Severe,  inclement. 
i88a   yamieson's   Sc.   Diet.    IV.  695/2  Vitious  weather. 
x9oa  J.  Buchan  Watcher  by  Threshold  81  The  weather 
seemed  more  vicious  than  ever. 

II.  5,  Law.  Marred,  or  rendered  void,  by  some 
inherent  fault  or  defect ;  not  satisfying  legal  require- 
ments or  conditions;  unlawful,  illegal. 

X393  in  Collect.  Topographica  (1836)  III,  257Toenselethe 
same  forsaid  vicious  fenyd  chartre.  ^1555  Harpsfield 
Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1878)  44  The  act  being  vicious  and 
nought  at  the  beginning,  cannot  be  by  tract  of  time  con- 
firmed. X56X  Reg.  Prit}y  Council  Scot.  I.  174, 1  ressavit  the 
gudis  libellit  immediatlie  fra  the  saidisCantis  eftir  the  spolia* 
tioun  thairof,  knawing  the  same  to  be  spulyeit  and  vicious, 
x^S  H.  Wai.i'ole  Otrauto  tii,  I  have  consented  to  put  my 
title  to  the  issue  of  the  sword — does  that  imply  a  villous 
title?  x88o  Muirhrad  Gaius  iv.  §151  Nor  can  there  be 
any  accession  in  favour  of  a  party  whose  own  possession  is 
vitious,  i.e.  acquired  from  his  opponent  violently,  clandes- 
tinely, or  in  defiance  of  the  recal  of  a  grant  during  pleasure. 
Ibid.  513  In  the  ordinary  case  it  was  lawful  to  use  force  to 
eject  a  vitious  possessor. 

b.  Vicious  intromission^  intromitter  (see  quot. 
1838  and  Intromissiox  2).    Scots  Law. 

X678  Sir  Ci.  Mackenzie  Crim.  Latvs  Scot.  i.  xix.  5" 
(1699)  102  If  it  be  proved  that  he  was  actually  denuded, 
that  will  liberal  him  from  vitious  intromission.  1696  [see 
IntromitterJ.  X747  in  Nairne  Peerage  F.vid.  (1874)  149 
Universal  and  vitious  inlromitters  with  his  goods  and  gear. 
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17^-8  EftSKiNE  Inst.  Law  Scot.  in.  ix.  §  49  Though  vitious 
intromUsioD  be  a  delict,  it  may  be  referred  to  oath.  Ibid, 
%  52  Before  he  be  cited  by  any  creditor  as  a  vitious  intro- 
mitter.  1838  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.  520  The  term 
vitious  intromissicm  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  heir's  un- 
wurantable  intromission  with  the  moveable  estate  of  the 
ancestor,  a  1856  G.  Oltram  Lyrics  (1887)  95  (E.D.D.),  I 
then  attefnpted  Villous  Intromission,  And  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  prison.    Ibid.  ai6  Vitious  Intromitter. 

6.  Impaired  or  spoiled  by  some  fault,  flaw, 
blemish,  or  defect ;  faulty,  defective,  imperfect, 
bad ;  corrupt,  impure,  debased :  a.  Of  language, 
style,  spelling,  etc.     Also  trans/,  of  writers. 

1589  Plttenham  Eh£.  PiHsiem.  xxi.  (Arb.)  256  It  hath 
bene  said  before  how .  .a  good  figure  may  become  a  vice,  and 
.  .a  vicious  speach  go  for  a  vertue  in  the  Poeticall  science. 
1638  Baker  ir.  Balzucs  Lett.  (vol.  II)  208  He  shall  have 
the  honour  to  pur^e  his  country  of  a  vitious  phrase.  1655 
Valghan  SiUjc  Sciiit.  i.  Pref.,  The  complaint  against  vitious 
verse.. b  of  some  antiquity  in  this  Kingdom.  1695  H. 
Wharton  in  Lau^s  li'ks.  (1853)  V.  371  Atthougii  the 
orthography  be  vicious  (a  matter  common  to  many  learned 
men  m  that  time).  1711  Shaftksb.  Charac.  I.  145  What- 
ever Quarter  we  may  give  to  our  vicious  Poets,  or  other 
Composers  of  irregular  and  short-liv'd  Works.  1841  W. 
Spalding  Itai^  ^  It,  Isi,  1.  141  His  mode  of  writing  was 
vicious,  rhetoncal,  antithetical,  and  forced.  1883  D,  H. 
Wheeler  By-lVays  Lit.  100  It  is  believed  that  the  Welsh- 
Keltic  manuscripts  are  unusually  vicious  in  the  texts. 
b.  Logic.  Of  arguments,  etc. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xiii.  §  3.  50  The  Induction 
which  the  Logitians  speake  of;,. their  fourme  of  induction 
i  say  is  vtterly  vitious  and  incompetent.  1646  Sir  T.Browne 
Pseud,  Ep.  I.  iv.  16  If  this  fallacy  be  largely  taken,  it  is 
committed  in  any  vitious  illation,  offending  the  rules  of 
good  consequence.  1697  tr.  Bitrgersdicius  his  Lo^ic^  11. 
viiL  40  If  from  true  premisses  follows  what  is  false,  it  is  a 
sign  that  the  form  of  the  syllogism  is  vitious.  1774  Reid 
AristotWs  Logic  v.  §  1.  219  The  form  [of  syllogisms]  lies 
in  the  necessary  connection  between  the  premises  and  the 
coticlusion  ;  and  where  such  a  connection  is  wanting,  they 
are  said  to  be  informal,  or  vicious  in  point  of  form.  1856 
P.  E.  Dove  Logic  Christian  Faith  v.  i.  290  We  have,  .de- 
parted from  the  region  of  mind  and  spirit  and  introduced 
the  natural  method  where  the  natural  method  is  utterly 
vicious  and  illegitimate.  1864  Bowen  Logic  vit.  189  It  is 
not  difficult  to  prove,  .that  arguments  are  vicious  only  when 
they  fail  to  observe  this  method,  and  are  always  good  when 
it  is  observed. 

O.  In  general  use. 

1638  Junius  Paint.  Ancients  228  The  uttermost  on  either 
side  is  vicious.  1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet,  4  A  vitious 
figure  of  the  head  is  known  by  sight  I7a6  Leoni  AlbertCs 
Archit,  II.  90  b,  Rightly  supposing  that  the  truth  must  lie 
in  some  medium  between  th-^^e  two  vitious  extremes.  1746 
Francis  tr.  Hor.,  Sat.  11.  iii.  35  Here  the  rudechizzel's  rougher 
strokes  I  trac'd ;  In  flowing  brass  a  vicious  hardness  found. 
18^  Art-Union  Jmi,  Oct  285  The  foundations  of  the 
bndge  were  originally  vicious.  1855  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng. 
xxi.  iV.  611  A  wooden  model  of  that  edifice,  the  finest  spe- 
dmen  of  a  vicious  style,  was  sent  to  Kensington  for  his  in- 
spection. 1880  Eraser's  Mag.  May  6^2  Thus  the  country's 
money  becomes  thoroughly  vicious:  it  breaks  down  in  its 
most  essential  quality. 

+  d.  Of  a  person:  Wrong,  mistaken.   Obs. 

X604  Shaks.  Otk.  in.  iii.  145  Though  I  perchance  am 
vicious  in  my  guesse. 

7.  Foul,  impure,  noxious,  morbid.  ?  Obs. 

X597  G^^f^v.Tiv. Herbal  in.  xxxv.  1168  Berries,  .full  ofclam- 
mic  or  vicious  moisture.  x6o8  Iopsell  Serpents  j88  I'heyr 
liner  is  very  vitious,  and  causeth  the  whole  body  to  be  of  lU 
temperament.  1641  Milton  Reform.  55  Thou.. that  art 
but  a  bottle  of  vitious  and  harden'd  excrements.  1656  J. 
Smith  Pract.  Physick  49  The  vicious  matter  must  be  eva- 
cuated. 1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  721  Here  from  the 
vicious  Air,  and  sickly  Skies,  A  Plague  did  on  the  dumb 
Creation  rise.  x8^i  South  Otto's  Path.  Anat.  73  The  last 
object  of  pathological  anatomy  is  the  consideration  of  vicious 
contents  ■ .  which  have  no  organic  connexion  with  the  animal 
body. 

fb.  Harmful,  noxious.  Obsr-^ 

i(^  Earl  Monm.  tr.  BoccalinPsAdvts./r.  Parnass.  1.  x. 
(1674)  12  Those  Shops  wherein  vitious  things  are  sold. 

+  8.  Of  a  part  or  a  function  of  the  body:  Morbid, 
diseased ;  irregular.  Obs, 

1615  Cbookk  Body  of  Man  304  Who  euer  saw  a  concep- 
tion, although  it  were  vitious  and  illegitimate,  which  was 
not  couered  with  a  Filme  as  it  were  with  a  Garment  ?  1646 
Sir  T.  Browse  Pseud.  Ep.  vii,  ii.  342  The  vicious  excesse 
in  the  number  of  fingers  and  toes.  1707  Floyer  Physic. 
PulsC'Watch  373  The  five  Members  and  their  Intestines 
being  changed  twice  five  times  by  five  vitious  Pulses.  1733 
Cheyne  Eng,  Malady  11.  vii.  §  2  (1734)  185  A  vitious  Liver 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  primary,. Causes  of  Nervous  Dis- 
tempers. 

9.  Vicious  circle,  a.  Logic,  (See  sense  6  b  and 
CiBCLKj^.  19.) 

c  179a  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  X.  69/1  He  runs  into  what  is 
termed  by  logicians  a  vicious  circle.  1812  Woodhouse 
Astron.  viiL  52  This  seems  to  be  something  like  arguing  in 
a  vicious  circle.  18^  Herschel  Stuiy  Nat.  Phil.  209  It 
may  seem  to  be  arguing  in  a  vicious  circle  to  have  recourse 
to  observation  for  any  part  of  those  ..  conclusions.  1865 
MozLEY  Mirac.  iv.  76  The  whole  evidence  of  revelation 
becomes  a  vicious  circle.     1876  (see  Circle  sb.  19]. 

transf.  1839  Sir  H.  Holland  Med.  Notes  A  Refl.  100 
Thus  the  practice  proceeds,  in  a  vicious  circle  of  habit,  from 
which  the  patient  israrelyextricated  without. .injury  to  his 
future  health. 

b.  Path,  A  morbid  process  consisting  in  the 
reciprocal  continuation  and  aggravation  of  one 
disorder  by  another. 

1883  Dlscan  Clin.  Le.t.  Dis.  IVomen  (ed.  2)  x.  78  There 
ts,  in  this  disease,  what  is  sometimes  called  a  vicious  circle, 
smd  I  shall  have,  in  the  course  of  this  lecture,  to  point  out 
to  you  several  instances  of  this  vicious  circle. 
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10,  Comb.f  as  viciotts-looking,  I 

1871  '  M.  Legrand'  Camb.  Freshm,  247  The  gray  mare 
expressed  her  denial,  .by  giving  one  or  two  slight  but  un- 
conmionly  vicious-looking  kicks.  1894  Mrs.  Dyan  Man's 
Ketping{iBgg)  60  Those  vicious-looking  knives  looked  as 
if  they  could  do  such  work  well. 

Viciously  (vi'Jasli),  adv.  Also  4  uioiouse- 
liche,  5  vlcously  ;  6-8  (9)  vitiously,     [f.  prec. 

-f  -LY  -.]     In  a  vicious  manner, 

1.  With  addiction  or  inclination  to  vice ;  im- 
morally, dissolutely. 

a  1315  Prose  Psalter  xlviii.  13  pys  her  way  his  sclaunder 
to  hem ;  and  efter  hij  shul  plesen  uiciouseliche  in  her 
moul>e.  C1400  Apol.  Loll.  41  .Sum  are  gostly  pore,  and 
sum  bodily ;  sum  vertuously,  and  sum  vlcously,  or  syn- 
fully;  and  sum  peynfully.  1415  Hoccleve  Addr.  to  Sir 
y.  Oldcastle  130,  1  pulte  cas,  a  prelat  or  a  pieest  Him 
viciously  gouerne  in  his  lyuynge.  1446  \.HTiO.  Nightingale 
Poems  i.  285  Moch  peple  viciously  Were  in  this  age  damp- 
nably  demeyned.  1509  Barclay  Shyp  ofFolys  {1570)  57  He 
was.. Viciously  lining  in  couetise  and  gyle.  1560  Daus  tr. 
Sleidane's  Comm.  41  b,  They  live  dissolutely  and  vitiously 
at  Rome.  x6xx  Cotgr.,  Vicieusement,  viciously,  lewdly, 
corruptly,  faultily,  i68a  Sir  T.  Browne  Chr.  A/or.  i.  §  17 
(1716)  17  Perversity  of  Will,  immoral  and  sinfull  enormities 
..pursue  us  unto  Judgment,  and  leave  us  viciously  miser- 
able. 1780  CowpER  Prog'-.  Err.  432  By  nature  weak,  or 
viciously  inclin'd. 

b.  In  weaker  sense  :  In  an  improper  manner  or 
to  an  improper  extent ;  reprehensibly.  Also  sfec, 
illegally  (quot.  1880). 

16x7  MoRVSON  Itin.  III.  17  Many. .are  vitiously  proud, 
that  their  neighbours  should  see  strangers  thus  visit  them. 
Ibid.  35  The  Italian  being  a  great  and  somewhat  viciously 
curious  observer  of  ceremonious  complements.  i6ao  Venner 
Fia  Recta  (1650)  297  They  that  against  Nature  viciously 
use  the  night  for  the  day.  1824  Southey  Sir  T.  More 
(1831)  II.  200  A  practice  virtually  or  rather  viciously  the 
same  has  been  imputed  to  the  Venetian  aristocracy.  1880 
Muirhead  Gains  Dig.  512  He  eventually  prevailed  who 
proved  that  he  was  actually  in  possession,  .and  had  not 
taken  it  vitiously  from  his  adversary,  i.e.  cither  forcibly, 
stealthily,  or  by  refusal. 

C.  Spitefully,  ill-naturedly,  savagely;  with  (or 
as  with)  animosity  or  intent  to  injure, 

1841  Dickens  Bam.  Rudge  ix,  '  I  wouldn't,'  said  Miggs 
viciously,  'no,  not  for  five-and-forty  pound  !'  185a  Mrs. 
Stowe  Uncle  Toms  C.  xxxii,  The  mill,  from  which  he  had 
viciously  driven  two  or  three  tired  women,  who  were  wait- 
ing to  grind  their  corn.  187a  Rouiledge's  Ev,  Bo^'s  Ann. 
114/2  One  of  the  sharp  little  telegraphic  bells  rang  viciously. 

2.  Faultily,  badly^,  incorrectly  ;   corruptly. 
1635-56  Cowley  Davideis  m.  Note  §8  Which   Lucan 

(methinks)  avoids  viciously  by  an  excess  the  other  way. 
1679  Dryden  Pref.  to  Tr.  ^  Cres.  Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  I.  226  The 
thoughts  are  such  as  arise  from  the  matter,  the  expression 
of 'em  not  viciously  figurative.  x68o  Burnet  Trav.  (1686) 
•66  They  have  the  Gospels  in  Greek  Capitals,  but  they  are 
vitiously  writ  in  many  places.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey), 
Viciously,  ..  covrn-ptXy,  falsely,  as  Viciously  ivrit.  1790 
Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  gi  An  assembly,  .viciously  or 
feebly  composed  in  a  very  great  part  of  it. 

Viciousness  (vi'J"3snes).  Also  5  vyoyows-, 
6  vycyous-,  vyciousness(e,  6-8  (9)  vitious- 
ness,  etc.  [f.  Vicious  a.  +  -ness.]  The  character 
or  quality  of  being  vicious. 

1.  Inclination  or  addiction  to  vice  or  immorality ; 
depravity  of  life  or  conduct. 

x^o  J.  Shirley  Dethe  K.  James  (1818)  5  He  wexe  full  of 
viciousness  yn  his  lyvyng.  ^  1440  Promp.  Parv.  510/1 
Vycyowsnesse,  viciositas.  X509  Barclay  Shyp  ofFolys  Prol. 
avijb,  Whan  this  Socrates  perceyued  themindes  of  men 
to  be  prone  &  extremely  inclyned  to  viciousnes,  he  had 
gret  affeccion  to  subdue  suche  maners.  X56X  '1".  Norton 
Calvin's  Inst.  11.  72  We  bring  with  vs  from  the  womb  of  our 
mother  a  vitiousnesse  planted  in  our  begetting.  1598 
Marston  Sco.  Villa/tie  n.  vii.  203  Marke  those  :  for  naught, 
but  such  lewd  viciousnes,  Ere  graced  him.  16x5  G.  Sandys 
Trav.  218  Venus, ..their  goddesse  of  viciousnesse.  1655 
Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  11.  99  Now  began  the  Saxons  to  be  in- 
fected with  an  universall  Vitiousnesse.  1736  Butler  Anal. 
1.  iii.  72  The.,  advantage.,  is  gained  by  the  action  itself,  not 
by  the  morality,  the  virtuousness  or  viciousness  of  it.  1796 
Bp.  Watson  Apol.  Bible  379  Some  men  have  been  warped 
to  infidelity  by  viciousness  of  life.  1838  Dickens  Nich. 
Nick,  xliv,  I  never  will  supply  that  man's  extravagances 
and  viciousness.  x89a  Tennyson  Foresters  ni.  i.  These  be 
the  lies  the  people  tell  of  us,  Because  we  seek  to  curb  their 
viciousness. 

transf.  1^3  Melbancke  Philotimns  Kivb,  Hatefull 
viciousnes  in  wordes,  and  hurtfull  loosenes  in  life. 

b.  Tendency,  on  the  part  of  animals,  to  be 
savage  or  refractory. 

1774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  I.  383  In.  .this  country. . 
they  [sc,  stags]  are  become  less  common  than  formerly;  its 
excessive  viciousness  during  the  rutting  season,  .inducing 
most  people  to  part  with  the  species.  1775  Adair /I  w;c/-. 
Indians  427  The  young  ambitious  heroes  ascribed  the  whole 
disaster  to  the  viciousness  of  my  horse,  saying  *  he  was 
mad'.  1818  Ranken  Hist.  France  IV.  iv.  iii.  §  2.  267  If 
the  owner  of  it  [sc.  an  animal]  swore  falsely,  .that  he  was 
ignorant  of  its  viciousness.  1847  T.  Brown  Mod.  Farriery 
■XT2  It  is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence  for  horses  in  harness  to 
back  instead  of  drawing  when  first  started,  and  some  add  to 
this  considerable  viciousness.  1908  Animal Managem.  81 
A  playful  habit  of  snatchingat  the  man  whilst  being  groomed 
which  some  horses  display,  may  not  come  under  the  head 
of  viciousness. 

c.  Maliciousness,  spitefulness. 

1879  HuxLEV  Hume  11.  viii.  159  One  feels  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing suspected  many  excellent  persons  of  being  moved  by 
mere  malice  and  viciousness  of  temper  to  call  other  folks 
atheists. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  faulty  or  defective. 
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x6ox  Deacon  &  Walker  Spirits  ^  Divels  90  The  absence, 
the  vitiousnesse,  the  depriuation  or  fault  of  some  other 
thing.  x64a  Fuller  Holy  S(  Prof.  St.  11.  xvii.  114  Then  the 
low  value  shews  the  viciousnesse  of  it.  X687  M.  Clifford 
Notes  on  Dryden's  Poems  iv.  13,  1  intended  to  have  made 
no  more  Animadversions  upon  the  viciousness  of  your 
Style.  175a  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  (1755)  III.  763  The  arret 
above  mentioned  being  repealed,  these  conservators  were  to 
judge  of  the  goodness  or  viciousness  of  cloths. 

•f  b.  Faultiness  or  badness  in  respect  of  physical 
constitution.  Obs. 

X669  Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  xiL  67  The  Brimstone 
will  burn  up  the  gross  victiousness  [j/c]  of  the  Salt-peter. 
1706  Stevens  Span.  Diet,  i,  rVciV, . .  Rankness,  Viciousness 
in  Land,  or  the  like. 

3.  Improper  or  illegal  procedure. 

i8oa-ia  IJentham  Ration.  Judic,  Evid.  (1827)  II.  458  In 
the  ca:^es  above  brought  to  view,  as  cases  of  unfairness  or 
vitiousness. 

Vici-ssitouB,  a.  U.S.   =  Vicissitudinous  a. 

1865  E.  Burritt  Walk  to  Land's  A'«rfi65  Acity  set  upon 
such  a  hill  could  not  have  been  hidden  in  the  vicissitous  ex- 
periences of  a  nation.  1892  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  9 
June,  About  all  of  them  reach  their  affluence .. along  the 
same  vicissitous  road. 

t  Vicissitudal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next.]  « 
VicissiTUDlNAL  a.    Heucc  t  Vici'ssitndally  adv, 

1508  J.  Keeper  tr.  A.  Rotnei's  Academi  i.  7  The  sensible 
world  hath  two  parts,  one  subiect  to  vicissitudal  generation 
and  corruption ;.. the  other  is  the  celestiall  world.  x6ix 
Benvenuto's  Passenger  i.  iv.  322  The  which  sport  they  con. 
tinuing.  for  foure  times  vicessitudally  [sic]  euery  day  [etc.]. 

Vicissitude  (visi'sitiz^d).  [a.  OF.  and  F. 
vicissitude  (14th  c),  or  ad.  L.  vicissiludo,  f.  vicis 
turn,  change  :  see  Vice  sb.^  and  prefix.  So  Sp. 
vicisitudi  Pg.  vicissitude^  It.  vicissitudine^ 

1.  The  fact  of  change  or  mutation  taking  place 
in  a  particular  thing  or  within  a  certain  sphere ; 
the  uncertain  changing  or  mutability  ^something. 

X570-6  Lamb.\rde  Peravib.  Kent  105  Richeborowe.  .came 
to  ruine,  by  the  alteration  and  vicissitude  of  the  Sea. 
i6ss  Bacon  Ess.,  Vicissitude  of  Things  (Arb.)  570  The  Vi- 
cissitude or  Mutations,  in  the  Superiour  Globe,  are  no  fit 
Matter,  for  this  present  Argument.  x6^o  G.  Sandys  Christ's 
/'a«/(Jnin.2680dire  VicissitudeofThings !  x6<^Bramhall 
Just  Vind.  vi.  (1661)  115  According  to  the  Vicissitude  and 
conversion  of  humane  affairs,  and  the  change  of  Monarchies. 
1690  LocK'E  Hum.  Und.  11.  xxvL  15^  The  notice,  that  our 
Senses  take  of  the  constant  Vicissitude  of  Things,  x^ao 
Wf-lton  Suffer,  Son  of  God  I !.  xxv.  6^g  lake  Compassion 
of  the  Fleeting  Inconstancy  and  Vicissitude  of  the  Dangers 
with  which  we,  poor  Mortals,  are  surrounded.  ^  X773  Cook 
Voy.  III.  vii.  III.  606  And  now,  such  is  the  vicissitude  of  life, 
we  thought  ourselves  happy  in  having  regained  a  situation, 
which  but  two  days  before  it  was  the  utmost  object  of  our 
hope  to  quit.  X864  Pusey  Lect.  Daniel  ii.  61  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  vicissitude  of  human  things,  this  marked  out- 
line of  the  succession  of  Empires  till  our  Lord  should  come, 
is  laid  open.. to  the  Heathen  Monarch. 
b.  With  a,  in  the  same  sense. 
X63X  Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  3  Of  all  things  else  there 
is  a  vicissitude,  a  change  both  of  cities  and  nations.  1643 
Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  \.  §  17  Because  the  glory  of  one 
State  depends  upon  the  ruine  of  another,  there  is  a  revolu- 
tion and  vicissitude  of  their  greatnesse.  X753  Johnson 
Adventurer 'So.  95  f  5  There  is  likewise  in  composition,  as 
in  other  things,  a  perpetual  vicissitude  of  fashion.  X77a 
Birmingham  Counterfeit  II. viii.  106  Her  history,  .abounds 
with  such  an  amazing  vicissitude  of  incidents. 

2.  Without  article  :  Change,  mutation,  muta- 
bility, as  a  natural  process  or  tendency  in  things 
or  in  life  generally ;  successive  substitution  of  one 
thing  or  condition  for  another,  taking  place  from 
natural  causes. 

XS96  Drayton  Legends  iv.  757  Vicissitude  impartially 
wiU'd  The  goodiyest  things  be  subject  to  annoy.  X603 
Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1310  He  endeavoreth  by  vicissi- 
tude  of  mutations,  and  by  periodicall  passion,  to  continue 
alwaies  yoong,  as  if  he  should  never  die  and  perish.  x6^ 
Whitlock  Zoototnia  3a  1  he  Sisters  Web  of  our  lives  is 
checkered  with  Vicissitude,  The  whole  peece  proving  but 
a  medley  of  Light  and  Shadow.  <z  1664  Katk._  Philips 
Submission  Poems  (1667)  108  Where  were  our  Springs,  our 
Harvests  pleasent  use.  Unless  Vicissitude  did  them  produce. 
X758  Johnson  Idler  No.  4  f  11  Whatever  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  chance  must  be  lubject  to  vicissitude.  X781  Cowpek 
Hope  17  Vicissitude  wheels  round  the  motley  crowd,  The 
rich  grow  poor,  the  poor  become  purse-proud.  1833-5  J.  H. 
Newman  Hist.  Sk.  Ser.  in.  (1873)  i.  i  This  is  a  world  of 
conflict,  and  of  vicissitude  amid  the  conflict.  1869  J. 
Phillips  Vesuvius  vii.  197  On  such  a  fault-line  atmosphenc 
vicissitude  has  been  effective. 

3.  A  change  or  alteration  in  condition  or  fortune; 
an  instance  of  mutability  in  human  affairs. 

1616  B.  JoNsoN  Devilan  Ass  11.  \\.  38  Nature  hath  these 
vicissitudes.  Shee  makes  No  man  a  state  of  perpetuety.  Sir. 
1665  Manley  Grotius'  Lptv  C,  IVars  429  That  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  War  should  be  brought  to  a  stay,  if  equall  Coun- 
sels should  be  found  on  both  sides.  x68i  J.  Flavel  Right. 
Man's  Ref  220  His  people  may  find.. rest  and  comfort 
amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  this  unstable  world.  1709  Steele 
Tatler  No.  ^i  p  4  A  deplorable  instance  of  the  Fortune  of 
War,  and  Vicissitudes  of  humane  Affairs.  X794  Godwin 
Caleb  IVilliams  314  Mr.  Collins  promised,  as  far  as  he  was 
able,  to  have  an  eye  upon  my  vicissitudes.  185a  Lyell  Princ. 
Geol.  II.  1  We  shall  treat  first  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
species  are  subject.  x8s6  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xxviii.  281 
My  sturdy  second  officer,,  .long  accustomed  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  whaling  life,  shed  tears  at  the  prospect.  X879 
Church  Spenser  31  For  fifty  years  the  English  people 
had  had  before  its  eyes  the  great  vicissitudes  which  make 
tragedy. 

4.  Alternation,  mutual  or  reciprocal  succession, 
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of  things  or  conditions ;  esp.  alternating  succession 
of  opposite  or  contrasted  things. 

i6s4  Burton  -4 «<i^  Mel.  (ed.  a)  ii.  ii.  iii.  211  At  Berna.. 
a  shippe  was  digged  out  of  a  mountainc.Came  this  from 
Earth-quakes, . .  or  is  there  a  vlci.^situde  of  Sea  and  Land,  as 
Anaxlmenes  held  of  old  ?  1646  Sir  '1".  Browne  Fsettd.  Ep. 
105  Reason  cannot  conceive  that  an  animall.  .should  live  m 
a  continuall  motion,  without  that  alternityand  vicissitudeof 
rest  whereby  all  others  continue.  1667  Milton  /*.  L.  vi.  8 
Which  makes  through  Heav'n  Grateful  vicissitude,  like  Day 
and  Night.  1689  tr.  Locke's  Let.  Toleration  26  How  the 
Church  was  under  the  Vicissitude  of  Orthodox  and  Arnan 
Emperors  is  very  well  known.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No,  143 
p  I  This  Vicissitude  of  Motion  and  Rest,  which  we  call  Life, 
1740  CiBBER  Apol.  (1756)  I.  323  When  I  consider  that  various 
vicissitude  of  hopes  and  fears  we  had  for  twenty  years 
struggled  with.  1773  Monboddo  Language  (1774)  L  i.  ix. 
m  Corporeal  forms  which  are.  .in  a  constant  vicissitude  of 
generation  and  corruption.  1835  Trnvii^y! ma.  Greece  I.  vi. 
219  The  succession  of  light  and  darkness,  ..tHe  vicissitude 
of  the  seasons.  1854  Mrs.  Oliphant  Magd.  Hepburn  II. 
21  Her  girlish  shyness.. made  the  colour  come  and  go  in 
rapid  vicissitude  upon  her  cheek. 

6.  An  instance  of  alternation  or  succession  ;  a 
change  from  one  physical  state  to  another,  esp.  as 
one  of  a  constant  series. 

1648  Wilkins  Math.  Magic  11.  v.  183  How  those  vicissi- 
tudes of  rarefaction  and  condensation  may  be  maintained. 
169s  Bentley  Boyle  Led,  vi.  180  The  periodical  and  con- 
stant Vicissitudes  of  Day  and  Night.  1718  Pkior  Solomon 
II.  832  What  Pangs,  what  Fires,  what  Racks  didst  Thou 
sustain?  What  sad  Vicissitudes  of  smarting  Pain?  1747 
T.  Story  Z.y9,  etc.  86,  I  kept  close  to  Meetings,  and  to 
Business^  in  their  proper  Vicissitudes,  ig^i  Gibbon  Decl. 
Sf  F,  xvii.  (1787)  II.  6  The  vicissitudes  of  tides  are  scarcely 
felt  in  those  seas.  i8sa-7  Good  Study  Med.  (1829)  III.  352 
Extreme  heat  and  cold.. are  far  more  injurious  when  flow, 
ing  in  irregular  vicissitudes,  than  when  in  an  uniform  tenour. 
18^3  Phillips  Kivers  Vorksh,  iii.  90  The  surface  influence 
of  descending  rains,  and  all  the  agency  of  atmospheric 
vicissitudes.  1893  Ball  Stor^  of  Sun  319  There  must  have 
been  remarkable  climatic  vicissitudes  cfuring  past  ages. 

•|*  6.  Keciprocation,  return.   Obs~^ 

1565  Testimonial  to  K.  Campbell  in  Wodroiio  Soc.  Misc. 
(1844)  288  In  doing  whairof..so  shall  you  bynd  ws  to  the 
lik  vicissitude. 

+  7.  A  turn  or  occasion  of  action.  Obs.~^ 

x^oi^^KCOH  Adv.  Learn,  i.  vi.§  i^.  30  In  the  next  vicissitude 
or  succession,  he  did  send  his  diuine  truth  into  the  world. 

f  b.  By  vicissitudes^  by  turns.  Obs. 

1749  Lavington  Enthus.  Meth.  ^  Papists  il  (1754)  47  The 
Moravian  Mystics  are  the  Persons,  whom  Mr.  Wesley  repre- 
sents by  Vicissitudes  as  the  best,  and  as  the  worst,  of  Men. 

t  VicissitU'dinal,  a,  06s.-^  [See  next  and 
•AL.]  Vicissitudinous.  Also  f  Viclssitadlna'rlan 
a.,  -a'rioas  a,,  -a'rionsly  m/v. 

1588  J,  Harvey  Disc.  Probl.  2j  A  *vicissitudinall  conuer- 
sion,  or  temporall  transformation  of  the  elementarie  or 
terrestriall  globe  of  this  world,  c  17*9  W.  Stukeley  Mem, 
(Surtccs)  I.  210  Here  we  measure  not  time,  nor  have  we  need 
of  your  *vicissitudinarian  planet  called  the  sun.  1667 
Waterhouse /■>'«  qfl^ond.  2  God,.,  by  whom  only  they  (it. 
dreadful  cflFectsl  can  be  transformed  into  comforts  (which 
as  elementary  and  "vicissitudinarious.  they  can  in  no  true 
sense  be).  17x5  Meteorological  Essays  II.  191  *Vicissitu- 
dinariously. 

t  Vicissitu'dinary,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  viHssitu- 
din-y  stem  oivicissiludo:  see  -abi.J 

1.  Marked  by  alternation ;  coming  alternately  or 
by  turns. 

16*4  Donne  Devotions^  etc.  (ed,  2)  296  Wee  say . .  the  dayes 
of  man  [are]  vicissitudinary,  as  though  he  had  as  many 
good  days,  a^  ill.  1640  Bp.  Hall  Episc.  11.  xvii.  180  This 
prcsidence.  .is  not  perpetuall,  but  only  for  the  time  and 
vicissitudinary.  1650  Descr.  Future  Hist.  Europe  6  A 
vicissitudinary  time  of  Affliction  and  Ease,  Persecution  and 
rest,  pure  Doctrine  and  Heresies,  is  signifled. 

2.  Reciprocal,  responsive.  rarr~^, 

1619  Maxwell  tr.  Herodian  (1635)92  When  a  mans  Friend 
hath  (first)  obliged  him  by  Signall  Offices;  if  hee  shew  not 
all  vicissitudinary  Expressions  of  a  thankefull  Heart  [etc.  J. 

Vicissitudinous,  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ous.] 

1.  Marked  by  vicissitudes;  subject  to  various  or 
frequent  changes  of  fortune. 

1846  Worcester  (citing  Q.  Rev.).  1853  J.  Stevenson  in 
Trans.  Ch,  Historians  Eng.  II.  227  In  this  mode  was  the 
kinif's  administration  conducted  during  the  whole  of  his 
vicissitudinous  life.  i86f  Reader -xx  Sept.  335/1  His  career 
has  been  vicissitudinous  in  the  highest  degree.  1891  Sat. 
Rev.  4  July  2/1  .\  second  Oxford  innings,  which,  though 
'vicissitudinous  ',  almost  equalled  the  first  Cambridge  total. 

2.  Of  a  person  :  That  has  experienced  changes 
of  fortune  or  circumstances. 

1856  Hawthorne  A'«^.  Note-Bks.  (1870)  II.  189  An  Eng- 
lishman . .  who  suggests  himself  as  a  kind  of  contrast  to  this 
warlike  and  vicissitudinous  backwoodsman. 

t  Vici'Bsity.  Obs.—^  [ad,  L.  vicissitas  (rare) 
change,  alteration  ]     (See  quot.) 

i7«i  Bailey,  Vidssity^  a  changing  or  succeeding  by 
Course ;  an  interchangeable  Course. 

Victer(y,  obs.  forms  of  Vicab,  Vicary. 

Vickld,  -It,  obs.  forms  of  Wicked  a. 

Vioont,  obs.  form  of  Vihcount. 

t  VicO'ntiel,  sb.  and  a.  Obs..  Also  7  vicon- 
dell,  viscontiel.  ^.  6-7  vioountiell,  7-9  -iel. 
See  also  Vicountilb.  [a.  AF.  vicontiel,  I.  viconte 
Vi-scoDNT.     Of.  OF.  vicontalf  F.  viconUal.'] 

A.  sb.  pi.  Certain  sums  regularly  payable  to  the 
Crown  by  a  sheriff  and  charjjcd  against  him  in  the 
Exchequer  accounts. 

1548  Ad  2^3  Edw.  yi,  c.  4  I  3  (To]  be  discharged  of 
Vol.  X. 
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all  suche  Fermes  and  Sommes  of  money.. cxcepte  onlie  of 
the  Vicountielles  of  their  Shires  wherewithe  they  shalbe 
chardged.  1607  Cowkll  Interpr.  s.v.,  There  are  also 
certaine  fermes  called  Vicountiels,  which  the  Shyreeue  for 
his  time  payeth  a  certaine  rent  for  to  the  King,  and  maketh 
what  profit  he  can  of  tiiem.  1642  C.  Vernon  Consid.Exch. 
II  The..Sherifie..to  deliver  a  book  written  in  parchment, 
declaring  of  whom  and  where  he  receiveth  the  vicondells, 
and  other  the  "Rents  and  Farmes  written  unto  him  in  the 
Summons  of  the  Pipe.  1738  Hist.  Crt.  Excheq.  v.  89  This 
sum  was  an  Item  placed  after  his  Viconticls.  \xZ\^  Statutes 
of  Realm  IV.  41  marg..  Allowance  to  all  Sheriffs  for  Vi- 
countiels out  of  lands  coming  into  the  King's  Hands.] 
I  B.  adj,  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sheriff. 
I  o.  1614  Selden  Titles  Honor  253  Our  ofEciarie  Vice- 
!  com ites  or  Shirifes,  which  haue  diuers  Actions  Viscontiel, 
and  inquirie  of  criminall  causes.  1632  Callis  Stat.  Servers 
(1824)  230  The  highest  authority  that  he  [the  sheriff]  hath  is 
hut  vicontiel.  1647  ^-  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  i.  Ixi.  191  Other 
Courts  also  were  in  the  countrey,  and  were  Vicontiel  or 
Courts  of  Sheriffs  and  Lords  of  Hundreds  and  corpora- 
tions. 1670  Ad  22  Chas.  Ily  c.  6  §  I  Guild  Rents,  Pensions, 
Vicontiel  Rents,  Assart-Rents  (etcj.  1798  Gentl.  Mag, 
Oct.  850/1  Not  far  from  the  church  of  Bromham  lies.. the 
chantry-bouse,  to  which  appertained  certain  annual  vicontiel 
or  fee  farm  rents. 

$.  1630  Doddridge  Hist.  IVales  40  For  all  the  ordinary 
Ministers  and  executioners  of  the  processe  of  the  Lawes  of 
England,  or  which  haue  Vicountiell  iurisdiction,  are  the 
Officers  of  particular  Shires.  [1819  Statutes  o/Realm  IV. 
43  mar^.,  Sheriffs  taking  Tallies  shall  be  chargeable  for 
Vicountiel  Farms,  &c.] 
2.  Of  writs:  (seequots.), 

1607  CowELL  Interpr,  s.v.  Vicounticy  Writs  vicountiel  are 
such  writs  as  are  triable  in  the  countie  or  Shyreeues  court. 
/iz68^  ScROGcs  Co7trts-Leet  (1714)  84  This  Writ  is  a  Vi- 
countiel, and  in  the  Nature  of  a  Justicies  in  which  the 
Sheriff  shall  hold  Plea.  1768  Blackstone  Comm,  III.  238 
This  writ  of  admeasurement . .  is  cne  of  those  writs,  that  are 
called  vicontiel^  being  directed  to  the  sheriff", ,  .and  not  to  be 
returned  to  any  superior  court,  till  finally  executed  by  him. 

Vicori(e,  etc.,  variants  of  Vicaby  j^.i    Obs. 

Vlcount,  obs.  variant  of  Viscount. 

t  Vicountile,  sb.  and  a.  Obs.    =  Vicontiel. 

154X-3  Act  34  <v  35  Hen,  VII I^  c  16  5  2  Where  divers. . 
soomes  of  money  been  respected  to.  .Shirieffes..upontheyre 
accomptes . .  of  the  foresaide  fermes  and  other  vicountyles. 
«393  NoRDEN  spec.  Brit.^  Essex  12  Hertfordshire,  in  the 
timeofEdw.  Ill,  was  annexed  vnto  this  shire,  as  towching 
vicountile  iurisdiction.  1664  Spelman''s  Gloss.  555/1  Vice- 
comitaliOy  vicountiles. 

Vioour,  obs.  form  of  Vicar. 

Viost,  southern  ME.  tjightest.  Fight  v, 

tVict^.  Obs.—^  [ad,  ll  vict-us^  pa.  pple.  of 
vituh-e  to  overcome.]     One  who  is  vanquished. 

C-1400  Destr.  Tro^  2145  Qfte  sith  hit  is  senc.That  a 
victor  of  a  victe  is  vile  ouercomyn 

t  Vict  2.  Obs.—"^  App.  an  abbrev.  of  Victim  sb, 
1639  G.  Daniel  Ecclus.  xlvii.  3  As  the  Fatt  is  disparted 

from  the  Vict,  Soc  David  from  the  People,  by  the  strict 

Survey  of  Heaven. 

Victail,  -ale,  obs.  forms  of  Victual  sb. 

Victim  (vi-ktim),  sb.  Also  5  vyctym,  6-7 
victime.  [ad.  L.  victima  (in  senses  1,  2).  So  F. 
victime  (i6thc.),  Sp,  and  Pg.  victima^  It.  vittima. 
The  Rhemish  translators  of  the  Biljle  were  the  first 
to  make  free  use  of  the  word  as  English,  and  its 
general  currency  dates  only  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century.] 

1.  A  living  creature  killed  and  offered  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  some  deity  or  supernatural  power. 

1497  Bp.  AtxocK  MoHs  Perfect.  C  iijVa  Obedyence  excellith 
al  vyctyms  I/ri«/r</vyayms]  and  holocaustis  in  the  whiche 
was  sacrcfyccd  y«  flesshe  of  other  creatures.  158s  N.  T. 
(Rhem.)  Stark  ix.  4^  Euery  victime  shat  be  salted  with 
salt.  Ibid.^  Acts  vii.  42  Did  you  offer  victims  and  hostes 
vntome?  1609  Bi^le  (Douay)  Lev.  i.  3,  etc.  1613  Pukchas 
Pilgrimage  i.  vi.  33  Of  sacrificing  there  were  from  the  be. 
ginning  two  kinds,  the  one  called  Gifts  or  oblations  of 
things  without  life :  the  other  Victims  (so  our  Rliemists 
have  taught  us  to  English  the  word  Victima)  slaine  sacri. 
fices  of  birds  and  beasts.  t6x6  Bullokak  Eng.  Expos. ^ 
Victime^  a  sacrifice,  a  beast  offered  in  sacrifice.  [Also  in 
Cockeram,  Blount,  etc.]  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  784 
Select  four  Brawny  Bulls  for  Sacrifice,.  .From  the  slain 
Victims  pour  the  streaming  Blood.  170JS  Addison  Italy  3 
Ulysses  here  the  Blood  of  Victims  shed.  And  rais'd  the  pale 
Assembly  of  the  Dead.  i7»8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Sacrtjice, 
The  Priest,  .then  took  Wine  in  a  Vessel. .and. .poured  it 
between  the  Horns  of  the  Victim.  177a  Prikstlev  Inst, 
Relig.  (1782)  I.  202  The  Mexicans  used  human  victims. 
18^  Thirlwall  Greece  VII.  Iv.  105  He  had  inquired  of 
Peithagoras  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tokens  which  he  had 
seen  in  the  victims.  1867  Tennyson  Victim  v,  But  the 
Priest  was  happy,  His  victim  won.  Ibid,  vi,  'I'he  rites  pre- 
pared, the  victim  bared. 

Jig.  1646  Ckashaw  Carmen  Deo  Nostro^  Hymn^  Thou 
art  love's  victime,  &  must  dy  A  death  more  mysticall  &  high. 
1656  Cowley  Pindar.  Odes,  Isaiah  xxxi?'.  ii,  The  Altar  all 
the  Land,  and  all  Men  in't  the  Victims  are.  173a  Lediard 
Sethos  II.  X.  ^74  These  20,000  men  were  a  victim  to  save 
the  rest  of  their  nation.  177a  Junius  Lett.  Ixix.  (1788)  367, 
I  have  bound  the  victim,  and  dragged  him  to  the  altar. 
1818  Shelley  yulian  rj6  The  red  scaffold.. May  ask  some 
willing  victim.  1847  Tennyson  Princ.  iv.  112  Knaves  are 
men,  That.. dress  the  victim  to  the  offering  up.  185s 
KiKcsLEY  Heroes  iv.  (1868)  50,  I  am  accursed,  devoted  as  a 
victim  to  the  sea-gods. 

b.  Applied  to  Christ  as  an  offering  for  mankind.    | 

1736  BuTLEK   Analogy  11.    v.  p  6  (Jesus  Christ]  is    de-    ' 
scribed.. in   the  Old  'iestament,  under  the  same  charac* 
ters  of  a  priest,  and  an  expiatory  victim.    1745  W.  Robert- 
son in    Transl.  ^  Parafihr.  (Sc.  Ch.)  vi.  8  All  Heaven's     1 
Wrath  tho'  due  to  us  On  him,  our  Victim,  lay.    a  1833  J. 
Dick  Led.  Th^ol.  (1834)  HI.  Iviii.  119  In  the  other  (case],    i 
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it  was  a  man,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  who  was  the 
victim.  <:i86sW.C.Dix  Hyvin,  '  Alleluia,  sing  to  yesus,' 
I'hou  on  earth  both  Priest  and  Victim.  1870  H.  Martin 
Atonement  iv,  74  They  evidently  concentrate  attention., 
on  that  aspect  in  which  Christ  appears  as  the  piacular 
victim,  or  the  Lamb  of  Sacrifice. 

2.  A  person  who  is  put  to  death  or  subjected  to 
torture  by  another ;  one  who  suffers  severely  in 
body  or  property  through  cruel  or  oppressive 
treatment. 

1660  R.  Coke  Justice  Vind.  Ep.  Ded.  5,  I  designe  no 
more  than  to  demonstrate,  that  it  was.. the  iniquity  of  the 
times  which  made  him  (Charles  I]  a  victim,  and  your  sacred 
Self  an  Exile.  1691  tr.  Emiliane's  Frauds  Rom,  Monks 
(ed.  3)  61  The  great  Provost.. was  one  of  the  number  of 
these  unhappy  Victims.  1783  Crabbe  Village  i.  283  A 
potent  quack,  long  versed  in  human  ills,  Who  first  insults 
the  victim  whom  he  kills.  1785  Burke  Sp.  Naivab  ArcoVs 
Debts  Wks.  1882  I.  331  Among  the  victim.-?  to  this  magni- 
ficent plan  of  universal  plunder,  .you  have  all  heard,  .of  an 
Indian  Chief  called  Hyder  Ali  Khan.  1839  Keightley 
Hist.  Eiig.  II.  32  If  he  had  not  died  the  victim  of  a  tyrant, 
X854  Cdl.  Wiseman  Fabiola  11.  xxii.  263  The  hostile  pas- 
sions of  heathen  Rome,  .excited  by  the  coming  slaughter  of 
so  many  christian  victims.  1871  Freeman  Norm.  Cong. 
(1876)  IV.  xviii.  i6g  The  list  of  his  possessions,  lands  of  Earl 
Harold,  of  the  Sheriff  Moerleswegen,  and  of  a  crowd  of 
smaller  victims,  is  simply  endless. 

b.  One  who  is  reduced  or  destined  to  suffer 
under  some  oppressive  or  destructive  agency. 

1718  Vmov.  Solomon  Ml.  170  Behold  where  Age's  wretched 
Victim  lies :  Sec  his  Head  trembling,  and  his  half-clos'd 
Eyes.  174a  Gray  Prosp.  Eton  Coll.  52  Alas !  regardless  of 
their  doom  The  little  victims  play  !  1799  Monthly  Rev. 
XXX.  539  This  new  poet.. is  M.  Esmenard, ..at  present  a 
victim  of  the  persecution  which  has  followed  that  event. 
i8a7_  Scott  Highl.  Widow  v.  About  the  centre  of  the  pro- 
cession . .  came  the  unfortunate  victim  of  military  law.  1865 
Visci.  Milton  &  W.  B.  Cheadi.e  A'.-IK./'dwa^tf  viii.  (1867) 
124  Wc.even  went  tothe  length  of  fixing  upon  one  useless, 
toothless  old  fellow  [sc.  a  dog]  as  a  victim  to  our  appetites, 
in  case  of  extremity.  1890  C.  B.  Pitman  tr.  Boscowitz's 
Earthquakes  211  The  houses  which  had  only  partially 
fallen  in  continued  to  collapse  and  make  fresh  victims. 

c.  One  who  perishes  or  suffers  in  health,  etc., 
from  some  enterprise  or  pursuit  voluntarily  nnder- 
taken. 

1736-46  Thomson  Winter  487  The  last  of  old  Lycurgus' 
sons,  The  generous  victim  to  that  vain  attempt  To  save  a 
rotten  state.  183a  G.  R.  Porter  Porcelain  <^  Gl.  259 
Frauenhofer  died . .  at  an  early  age ;  a  victim,  it  is  said,  to 
unremitting  attention  bestowed  upon  an  unhealthy. employ- 
ment. 1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men,  Montaigne  Wks.  (Bohn) 
I.  338  I'he  studious  class  are  their  own  victims  X851  Miss 
VoNGE  Caw/r<7j  I.  xxxi.  271  While  here  he  narrowly  escaped 
becoming  a  seventh  royal  victim  to  the  Crusade. 

d.  In  weaker  sense :  One  who  suffers  some  in- 
jury, hardship,  or  loss,  is  badly  treated  or  taken 
advantage  of,  etc. 

1781  Gibbon  Decl.  ^  F.  xxvii.  (1787)  III.  33  Gregory  soon 
became  the  victim  of  malice  and  envy.  1796  H.  Hunter 
tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  342  That  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance, .of  which  they  are  the  victims.  1835  Ure  Phil. 
Manujf".  ^3  Several  individuals,  .are  to  a  very  great  extent 
the  victims  at  least,  if  not  the  dupes,  of  scheming 
managers.  1844  Dickens  Mart,  Chuz.  xx,  He  went  off., 
without  further  ceremony,  and  left  his  respected  victim  to 
settle  the  bill.  1875  Abp.  Benson  in  A.  C  Benson  Life 
(1899)  I.  xi.  393,  I  am  that  miserable  man  the  Victim  m 
Residence,  and  there  is  a  Cathedral  Festival  to-day. 

3.  In  the  phrase  to  fail  a  victim  to  (some  thing 
or  person),  in  preceding  senses, 

1764  H.  Walpole  Otranto  i,  Manfred  will  suspect  you, ., 
and  you  will  fall  a  victim  to  his  resentment.  1769  Robert> 
soaChas.  K,  IV.  Wks.  1813  V.  411  Some  officers,  who  rashly 
attempted  to  restrain  them,  fell  victims  to  their  fury.  1803 
Ellicott  Jrul,  13  Many  of  the  inhabitants  that  season  fell 
victims  to  the  yellow  fever.  1861  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889) 
I.  46  The  Flemish  and  other  foreign  residents  fell  helpless 
victims  to  the  rage  of  the  populace.  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.) 
5  Sept.  17/2  It  appeared  as  if  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  an 
assassin.  Ibid.  19  Sept.  6/4  He  fell  a  victim  to  goodness 
of  heart  and  to  the  interest  be  felt  in  his  people. 

4.  attrib.  (chiefly  appositive)  and  Comb.,  as  vic- 
tim becutj  carrion,  -flock^  horde^  -lamb^  ox;  victim- 
iaden  adj. ;    victim -ship,  a  ship  carrying  victims. 

1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  733  The  Victim  Ox,  that 
was  for  Altars  prest,..Sunk  of  Himself.  1697  —  yEtieid 
IV.  293  Blood  of  victim  beasts  enriched  the  ground.  2735 
PorE  Odyss,  xiii.  27  A  victim  Ox  beneath  the  sacred  hand 
Of  great  Alcinous  falls.  i8i»  Byron  Ch.  Har.  u.  Ixxxix, 
The  Battle-field,  where  Persia's  victim  horde  First  bow'd 
beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellas'  sword.  1835  Thirlwall 
Greece  I.  v.  133  Deceived  by  the  black  sail  of  the  victim- 
ship,  which  Theseus  had  forgotten  to  exchange.  1843  Cdu 
Wiseman  £ss,,Minor  Rites  (1853I  I.  491  Tliere  is  one  altar 
..on  which  the  same  Victim-Lamb  rt poses      01847  Eliza 

Cook   Thanksgiving  iv,  I   could  not  .^ue  for  mercy  at  a 

victim-laden  snrine.  1851  Mrs.  Browning  Casa  Guidi 
Wind,  II.  660  The  tyrant  should  take  heed  to  what  he  doth, 

Since  every  victim-carrion  turnstouse.  x868J.  H.  Newman 
Verses  Var.  Occasions  171,  I  cleanse  Thy  victim-flock,  and 

bring  them  near  In  holiest  wise. 
Hence  Vi'ctlm  v.  trans.,  to  slay  in  sacrifice. 
1671  Crowne  Juliana  i.  11  Barbarous  Idol,  not  content 

with  blood,  But  must  have  kingdoms victim'dat  thyaltars  ! 

1694  —  Married  Beau  iv.  54  111  rather  victim  A  hecatomb 

of  such  as  thou  to  her. 
t  Vi'ctimary.    Obs.    [ad.  L.  victimdri-us^L 

victima  Victim  sb.     So  F.  victimaira.}    A  slayer 

of  sacrificial  victims. 
165a  Gale  Magastrom.  373  So  they  were  burned  by  the 

victimarics  or  sacrificers  themselves,  in  the  sight  of  all  the 

people.     1660  — Cr/.   Gentiles  i.   u.  ix.   261  Amongst  the 
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VICTIMATB. 

RcMiums,  the  Priest  did  not  kil  the  Victime,  but  the  Popa 
or  Victimarie,  at  the  beck  of  the  Priest.  1778  Apthorp 
Prtoal.  Chr.  398  Who  had  the  same  office  as  the  latin 
papae  and  victimaries,  that  of  killing  the  victims. 

•\  ViddniAte,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  victimat- 
usj  pa.  ppXe.of  ziifimdrc  :  see  next.]  =  Victim  sb.j. 

1583  Stubbes  Anat.   Ahises  Ep.  Ded,,  Sacrifices,  Vio- 
timates  &  Hotocaustes  offred.      Ibid,  O  ij  b,  Hauin^  offred 
vp  their  sacrifices,  victimats  and  holocaustes  to  their  false    | 
Gods. 

+  Vi'ctimate,  v,  Obsr^  [f.  L.  victimdt-,  ppl. 
stem  of  victimarcj  f.  viciima  Victim  sbS\  (See 
qaots.) 

16x6  BoLLOKAR  Ene:.  Expcs.,  Vtciimat€y  to  offer  in  sacri- 
fice, to  kill  and  sacrifice.  x^^^^Si\ivrtGlossogr.^  Victimate, 
to  Sacrifice,  to  make  an  Oblation. 

Viotimhood.    [f.  Victim  j*.]    The  state  of 
being  a  victim. 
i86«  Mrs.  Carlylk  Lett.  (1883)  III.  138  Wearing  a  sullen 

look  of  victinihood. 

Victimizablo,  a.  [f.  Victimize  v."]  Capable 
of  being  victimized. 

1841  Emerson  Ess.  h.  iii.  (1901)  273  Have  you  been  vic- 
timised in  being  brought  hither? — or,  prior  to  that,  answer 
me  this, '  Are  you  victimisable  t ' 

Victimiza'tion.  [f.  next.]  The  action  of 
victimizing,  or  fact  of  being  victimized,  in  various 
senses. 

1840  New  Monthly  Mag,  LIX.  397  The  man  who  does 
not  grow  savage  at  victimization  is  an  inert,  unsentient 
booby.  x86o  A.  L.  Windsor  Etkica  v.  278  On  Pope's  com- 
plete victimization,  perha[is,  less  stress  is  to  be  laid.  1885 
L.  OiAV^K^T  Sympneumata  57  But  the  victimisation  of  the 
infant  terrestrial  man  was  not  to  be  so  fully  consummated. 
1900  Pilot  30  June  544/1  The  Companies  Bill  and  the 
Money-Lending  Bill..nad_  the  common  object  of  putting 
down  fraud  and  victimisation. 
b.  Spec,  in  Theol.  (See  quot.) 

1893  Month  April  485  Christ's  Body  in  its  Eucharistic 
state,  which  Theologians,  when  they  explain  the  sacrificial 
character  of  the  Mass,  call  a  slate  of  victimization. 

Victimize  (vi-ktimaiz),  V.    [f.  Victim  j^.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  victim  of;  to  cause  to  suffer 
inconvenience,  discomfort,  annoyance,  etc.,  either 
deliberately  or  by  misdirected  attentions. 

1830  LvTTON  Let.  Sept.,  in  M,  Napier's  Corr.  (1879)  87 
Your  contributors  are  at  full  liberty  to  ridicule,  abuse,  and 
(allow  the  author  of  Paul  Clifford  to  employ  a  slang  word) 
victimize  me.  1839  Col.  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  II.  166,  1 
had  the  honour  of  being  kindly  victimised  on  the  occasion 
by  our  hospitable  host,  as  the  leader  of  the  shooting  world. 
1848  Thackeray  Van.  FairxWy  Becky . .  described  the  occur- 
rence, and  how  she  had  been  victimised  by  Lady  Southdown, 
b.  To  cheat,  swindle,  or  defraud. 

1839  [see  Victimizing ^^X.SL.I.  xZ^TLHKCViK.HK\  Bk. Snobs 
xxxtx.  In  a  turf  transaction,  either  Spavin  or  Cockspur 
would  try  to  get  the  better  of  his  father,  and,  to  gain  a  point 
in  the  odds,  victimise  his  best  friends.  1859  J.  Lang  Wand. 
India  20  After  several  officers  have  been  victimized  at  play, 
their  friends  are  apt  to  talk  about  the  matter  in  an  unpleasant 
manner.  1883  Greenwood  Odd  People  96  In  what  way  has 
the  rascal  victimised  his  customer? 

2.  To  put  to  death  as,  or  in  the  manner  of,  a 
sacrificial  victim  ;  to  slaughter. 

1853  7Vz/V'j  Mag.  XX,  487  Fifty  thousand  Gentoos  were 
victimized  by  the  scimitar.  1855  Singleton  Virgil  II.  541 
By  this  wound  'Tis  Pallas,  Paltas,  victimiseth  thee.  And 
Calceth  vengeance  on  thy  cursed  blood.  1899  jgtk  Cent. 
Nov.  816  note,  The  sacrifice  used  to  be  human,  and  virgins 
were  victimised  on  the  hill  at  Kandy. 

trans/.  x88o  McCarthv  Own  Times  Hit.  IV.  148  The  pris- 
oners., must  have  shared  the  fate  of  those  who  were  vic- 
timised outside  [by  an  explosion]. 

b.  To  destroy  or  spoil  (plants)  completely. 

1849  yrnL  R.  Agric.  Soc.  X.  1.  96  The  wireworm  had 
been  at  work  to  so  fearful  an  extent,  that  in  ten  days  the 
whole  crop  seemed  victimised.  x88a  Hardy  in  Proc.  Berw. 
Nat.  Club  IX.  463  Some  shrubs  had  been  victimised  by  the 
winter. 

Hence  Vi'ctimized///.  a. ;  Vi'otimizing  vbl. 
sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

X849  SovEH  Mod,  Housew.  242  •Victimised  Cutlets.  1850 
Thackeray /*««£?«««  Ixiii,  [He]  had  pledged  his  word., 
to  be  content  with  the  allowance  which  his  victimized  wife 
still  awarded  him.  1855  Smedley  H.  CoverdaJe  iv,  A 
..system  of  reprisals  which  those  victimised  individuals 
appeared.. inclined  to  resent.  1859  Habits  o/Gd.  Society 
XV.  372  The. .  broken  sentences  of  the  victimized  bridegroom. 
t834  Tait's  Mag.  1.  392/2  The  Jews  were  to  have  bis  money 
any  way.  If  not  for  their  conversion,  then  for  his  own 
♦victimizing.  1850  Thackeray  Pendennis  Iv,  There  was 
no  such  thmg:  there  was  no  victimizing.  1839  Morning 
Herald  3  Sept.,  The  defrauded  victims  of.. a  "victimising 
artist. 

Vi'Ctimizer.  [f.  prec]  One  who  victimizes 
another  or  others. 

183X  Fraset^s  Mag.  IV.  578  A  gambling  house,  in  which 
the  cards  arc  played  for  the  victim  by  the  victimises  X837 
Thackeray  Ravenstuingu,  He. .felt  the  presence  of  a  vic- 
timiser  as  a  hare  does  of  a  greyhound.  1863  Bates  Nat. 
A mazon  II .  46  The  dress  of  the  victimisers  is  arr? nged  with 
especial  reference  to  their  prey.  1879  '  E.  Garrett  *  House 
bjf  IVorks  II.  1^7  Rather  partners  in  fall  and  loss,  than 
victimiser  and  victim. 

tVictita'tion.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  victitdre 
to  subsist  (on  something),  f.  victus  food,  susten- 
ance.]    The  taking  of  food  or  nourishment.  | 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  GuiUemeau^s  Fr.  Ckirurg.  51/3  In  eatinge    j 
a'.id  drinckinge,  without  observingc  anye  rule  of  victitation.    i 
*S99  —  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  155/2  He  must  ob- 
serve a  good  dyet  in  al  his  victitations. 

Victlar,  obs.  form  of  Viotuallkk.  ! 
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t  Vi'ctless,  a.  Obs~^  [f.  L.  vict'US  food  :  cf. 
Victitation.]     Lacking  food;  hungry,  starved. 

1615  Chapman  Odyss.  xvu.  285  Why  thou  vnenuied 
Swaine,  Whither  dost  thou  leade  this  same  victles  Leager  ? 
This  bane  of  banquets ;   this  most  nasty  bagger  ? 

Victor  (vi'ktsj),  JiJ.l  Forms:  a.  4- victor,  5 
victore,  uyctor,  6  Sc,  wictor.  3.  4-7  victour 
(6  Sc.  wictour),  5  victur,  -oure,  vyctour(e, 
-owre.  [a.  AF.  victor^  victour  (OF.  victeur),  or 
I.*  victory  agent-noun  f.  vict~,  ppl.  stem  of  vinch'e 
to  overcome,  conquer.] 

1.  One  who  overcomes  or  vanquishes  an  adver- 
sary ;  the  leader  of  an  army  which  wins  a  battle  or 
war.  Sometimes  collect.,  the  winning  army  or 
nation.     Also  const,  of. 

a.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xxiii.  i  A  bedel  ^at  eftere  l>e 
victory  cries  J>at  all  |?e  land  is  J>e  victors.  1387  Trevisa 
Higden  (Rolls)  II.  99  pe  Saxons  were  victors,  and  eueriche 
prouince,  as  he  was  strengere,  made  hem  kynges.  c  1400 
Destr,  Troy  2145  Ofte  sith  hit  is  sene.  .Tliat  a  victor  of  a 
victe  is  vile  ouercomyn.  1448-9  J.  Metham  Jf^^i.  (E.E.T.S.) 
52/1403  Vowre  welffare  and  prosperyte  Is  in  m^  uyage,  5^ 
I  may  uyctor  be.  1570  Levins  Manip.  171  A  victor,  z'/V/on 
1593  Wyrlev  Armorie,  Capitall  de  Buz  i,  Assailant  con- 
queror, this  braue  English  king  Triumphant  victors  his 
noble  offspring.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  8f  Cr.  iv.  v.  67  What  shalbe 
done  To  him  that  victory  commands?  or  doe  you  purpose, 
A  victor  shall  be  knowne.  1665  Manlev  Grotius''  Lo%V'C. 
Warres  235  His  Body,  when  found  by  the  Victors,  ..was 
exposed  to  publike  shame  and  laughter.  1697  Drviien 
ALneidxu.  497  In  vain  the  vanquish'd  fly  ;  the  victor  sends 
The  dead  men's  weapons  at  their  living  friends.  ij6»  Hume 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  6  Boadicea  herself,  rather  th^n  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enraged  victor,  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  by 
poison.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  iJ-  F.  xxx.  (1787)  III.  161  The 
Huns..soon  withdrew  from  the  presence  of  an  insulting 
victor,  i8ai  Scott  Keniltu,  xxxvii,  The  light  yet  strong 
buckler,  and  the  short  two-edged  sword,  the  use  of  which 
had  made  them  victors  of  the  world.  1841  Elphinstone 
Hist.  Ind.  II.  567  Two  of  the  surviving  brothers  soon  after 
came  to  an  open  conflict,  and  the  third  attacked  the  victor 
on  the  morning  after  the  battle,  1B71  R.  Ellis  Catullus 
Ixiv.  112  Thence  in  safety,  a  victor,  in  height  of  glory 
returned. 

/3.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  87  pan  afterward  >ey 
serued  J>e  Macedonyes,  when  J?e  Macedoynes  were  vic- 
tours  in  )»e  est  loiides.  a  1400-50  Alexander  186  pan  sail 
\>ax  victoure  50W  venge  on  aour  vile  fais.  1412-20  Lvdc. 
Chron.  Troy  i.  4321  pe  feld  pei  ban,  and  ben  l^at  day  vic- 
tours.  c  1440  Promp.  ParT/.  510/1  Vyctowre,  victor,  tri- 
umphator.  1508  Dunbar  Poems  vii.  2oWelcum  invincible 
victour  moste  wourthy.  1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  \.  78  Thinking 
that  victour  now  he  stoode,  thus  Pandarus  doth  braue  At 
the  stoute  Greeke.  1658  Phillips,  Victour^  an  overcomer 
or  Conquerour. 

b.  transf.  andyf^.  One  who  overcomes  in  any 
contest  or  struggle. 

a  1400  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  xxiii.  132  Com  tovs 
wi(>-outen  wene,  Victor  of  olde  Enemys.  c  1430  Lydc.  Min. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  97  Verray  victor  withe  his  woundes 
fyve.  1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  90  Help  lady  that 
he.. Of  his  goostly  enmyse  may  victour  be.  c  1450  Cap- 
grave  Life  St.  Gilbert  81  These  same  maydenes,  desyring 
to  be  victouris  of  her  kynde  &  eke  of  \)e  world.  1508 
Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  326,  I  crew  abone  that  crau- 
done,  as  cok  that  wer  wictour.  1567  Gude  •$■  Godlie  B. 
(S.T.S.)  23  Christ,.  .Victour  of  deid  and  hell.  1638  Junius 
Paint,  Ancients  345  Now  having  obtained  the  chase,  the 
victor  calleth  for  a  knife  to  take  essay.  1687  Boyle  Mar* 
tyrd.  Theodora\\\.  (1703)  104  O  admirable  contest  !  where 
the  noble  antagonists  did  not  strive  for  victory,  but  death, 
..that  the  victor  might  perish  for  the  vanquished.  173a 
Pope  E^,  Bathnrst  313  There,  Victor  of  his  health,  of  for- 
tune, friends,  And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends. 
181 X  Shelley  Ztwf  7  Since  withering  pain  no  power  pos- 
sessed,.. Nor  time's  dread  victor,  death,  confessed.  1865 
Daily  Tel.  31  Oct.  6/5  The  silent  Victor  that  meets  us  all, 
sooner  or  later. 

fc.  Sc.  The  dux  of  a  school.  Obs. 

1651  Caldwell  Papers  {M^h\.  CI)  I.  losToyshoillmaster 
and  doctor  in  Glasgow  for  W^  Mure  his  candilmas  offering, 
he  being  victor  that  year,  20.0.0.  1724  R.  Wodrow  L^e 
y,  Wodrow  (1828)  78  The  Archbishop  Paterson's  second  son 
was  then  in  it  [the  school],  and  was  what  we  then  called 
victor. 

2.  atirib.  (chiefly  appositive),  passing  into  adj. 
(cf.  ViCTORioDS  a.),  a.  Of  weapons,  etc.,  as 
victor  arms,  arrow,  -banner ,  -spear,  sxvord. 

1590  Spenser  F,  Q.  11.  x.  23  He  with  his  victour  sword 
first  opened  The  bowels  of  wide  Fraunce.  1605  Shaks. 
Learv.  iii.  132, 1  protest,.. Despite  thy  victor-S word,,  .thou 
art  a  Traitor.  1726  Pope  Odyss,  xix.  477  My  victor  arms 
Have  awed  the  realms  around  with  dire  alarms.  Ihid.  xxiv. 
202  Thro*  ev'ry  ring  the  victor  arrow  went.  1776  Mickle 
tr.  Camoens'  Lusiad  168  O'er  the  wild  waves  the  victor- 
banners  fiow'd.  Ibid.  229  The  victor-spear  One  hand  em- 
ployed, 1817  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  iv.  xxv,  Why  pause  the 
victor  swords  to  seal  his  overthrow? 

b.  Of  persons,  animals,  etc.,  as  victor  brethren, 
eagle,  god,  -hand,  -head,  -hero,  etc. 

^1640  Shirley  Cont.  Ajax  ^  Ulysses  (1650)  128  Upon 
Deaths  purple  Altar  now.  See  where  the  Victor-victim 
bleeds.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  111.  747  The  Victor 
Horse,  forgetful  of  his  Food,  The  Palm  renounces,  and 
abhors  the  Flood.  1703  Pope  Thebais  668  To  Argos' 
realms  the  victor  god  resorts,  c  1716  Somkrville  To  Addi- 
son,£state^  Warwicks., Thevictor-hostamaz'd,  with  horror 
view'd  Th'  assembling  troops.  1717  Pope  Jliad  xii.  257 
The  victor  eagle,  whose  sinister  flight  Retards  our  host.  1730 
Thomson  Sopkonisba  11.  ii.  7  If  she  may  touch  Thy  knee, 
thy  purple,  and  thy  victor-hand.  1776  Micklk  tr.  Camoens' 
Lusiad  96  On  Jordan's  bank  the  victor-hero  strode.  Ibid. 
328  The  victor-youth  the  Lusian  flag  displays.  1814  Scott 
Z(7rrf  ij//f^«  IV.  xxXjO  Scotland  !  shall  it  e'er  be  mine..  To 
raise  my  victor-head,  and  see  Thy  hills,  thy  dales,  thy 
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people  free?  184^  Bailey  Festus  (ed.  2)  388, 1,  it  seems,  am 
first  Of  all  my  victor  brethren  to  declare  The  triumph  past 
and  coming. 

c.  Miscellaneous,  as  victor-deed,  -pxan,  -palm, 
-pomp,  shore,  -shout. 

c  1381  Chaucer  Pari.  Foules  182  The  olyue  of  pes,  &  ek 
the  dronke  vyne,  The  victor  palm,  the  laiirer  to  dcuyne. 

1776  Mickle  \.t.  Camoens^ Lusiad  171  'Twas  his  in  victor- 
pomp  to  bear  away  The  golden  apples  fiom  Hesperia's 
shore.  1803  Leyden  Scenes  Infancy  iv.  xviii,  The  groans 
of  wounded  on  the  blood-red  plain.  And  victor-shouts  exult- 
ing o'er  the  slain,  1808  Scott  Marmion  111.  xxiv,  Shouting 
crews  her  navy  bore,  Triumphant,  to  the  victor  shore.  1814 
—  Lord  of  Isles  v.  xxxii,  Then  long  and  loud  the  victor- 
shout  From  turret  and  from  tower  rung  out.  1819  Keats 
Otho  I.  ii,  I  wonder  not  this  stranger's  victor-deeds  So  hang 
upon  your  spirit.  1885  J.  H.  Dell  Dawning  Grey,  Pre- 
fatory^ For  the  leader  that  shall  brin^!;  To  the  field  the 
mightiest  forces,  shall  the  victor-paean  ring. 

t  3.  Victor  penny,  ^  fee  paid  to  the  schoolmaster 
by  the  scholar  owning  the  victorious  cock.  Obs. 

*5*5  Foundation  Stat.  Manchester  Gram.  School  15 
April,  (The  Schoolmaster  shall  teach  the  children]  with- 
oute  any  money  or  other  reward  taking  therefor  as  cokke 
peny,  victor  peiiy,  potacion  peny  or  any  other  except  his 
said  stipend. 

t  Victor,  J<^.2  Obs,  Chiefly  .SV.  Forms:  a.  4-5 
victor,  5  .S"^.  victotir,  •wictour(e,  6  Sc.  wict-, 
victore,  0.  4  victoire,  5  victoyre.  [a.  OF. 
victore  and  victoire :  see  Victoky  sb^     Victory. 

«■  '375  Barbour  Bruce  iv.  277  Scho..bad  him  till  the 
battale  spede,  For  he  suld  victor  haf  but  drede.  Ibid.  viii. 
255  Gif  that  we  may.  .Haf  victour  of  our  fayis  heir,  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xi.  {Simon  ^  Jude)  176  To  knaw  hyme 
&  his  helpe  crafe,  be  quham  ^u  mycht  J>e  wictoure  hafe. 
<z  1400-50  Alexander  2096  Alexander  J>e  athill..A-vanced 
with  )>e  victore  &  vengid  on  his  faes.  1413  zt  Pol.  Poems 
xii.  131  pat  haj>  victor,  wole  be  euel  payed,  So  many  good 
men  ben  lest.  1:1470  Henry  Wallace  vii.  148  The  gold 
takynnis..  Wictour  in  armys,  that  thou  sail  haifl^  be  grace. 
1533  Gau  Richt  Vay  45  Deid  is  swolit  throw  wiciore.  1549 
Covipl,  Scotl.  Ep.  4,  I  suld  nocht  forjet  the  tryumphant 
victore, .. conqueist  be  the  vail^eant.  .kyng  of  secilie. 

p.  1390  GowER  Conf.  I.  37  Fulofte  is  sene,. The  fieble 
hath  wonne  the  victoire.  Ibid.  125  Tokepeanddraweinto 
memoire  Of  his  bataille  the  victoire.  1474  Caxton  Chessi 
II.  iv.  (1883)  52  Scylla  that  was  Due  of  the  Romayns  wyth 
cute  had  many  fayr  victoyres  agaynst  the  Romayns  wyth 
Inne. 

t Victor,  V.  Obs.  [f.  Victor  5^.1]  irans.  To 
overcome,  vanquish.  Chiefly  in  pa.  pple.  and 
ppl.  a.  Vi*ctored.     Hence  tVi'ctoring///.  a. 

1576  Bedingfield  tr.  Cardanus  Comf  38  For  that  neither 
in  victory  or  victored  he  would  hinder  the  common  wealth. 
'594  —  tr.  Machiavelli' s  Florentine  Hist.  (1595)  12  It  was 
condescended  among  them,  to  diuide  the  places  victored, 
by  foure  parts.  i6oz  Segar  Hon.  Mil.  .y  Civ.  iii.  xii.  124 
Whosoeuer  is  defender.. ought  to  be  reputed  victorious  it 
hee  be  not  victored.  x6«4  A.  Holland  Inquis.  agst.  PaPer 
Persecutors  3  All  the  Pamphlets  and  the  Toyes  Which  I 
haue  seene  in  hands  of  Victoring  Boyes.  1683  Gadbury  in 
Whartofi's  Whs.  Pref.,  Where  the  Noble  and  Valiant  Sit 
Jacob  Ashley  was  unfortunately  victor'd,  and  taken  Prisoner. 

fVi'Ctorage.  Sc.  Obs."^  In5wictorag.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -age.]     Victory. 

<^  >375  Sc.  Leg,  .Saints  xxii.  {Laurence)  138  Fere  marc 
loyful  wictorag  pu  sal  resawe  syne  to  \>'\  wag. 

t  Vi'Ctordom,  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  -h  -DOM.] 
The  condition  of  being  a  victor  ;  victory. 

15*6  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  135  Innumerable 
martyrs  by  the  lyght  &  strengthe  of  this  gyfte  had  the 
triumphe  &  victordome  of  paynes  vnsptekable.  a  1540 
Barnes  Wks.  {1573)  278/1  Then  will  I  stand  by,  and  looke 
on,  and  see  what  victordome  thou  shalt  get. 

t  Vi*ctorer.  Obs.  Also  6  viotorour,  vic- 
tourer.  [Extended  form  of  Victor  sb^■,  in  com- 
mon use  c  1560-1610.]     A  victor  or  vanquisher. 

"553  Brende  Q.  Curtius  iv.  57  He  that  is  so  juste  an 
enemy,  and  so  merciful  a  victorour.  1555  Edek  Decades 
(Arb.)  50  Greater  commoditie  hath  therof  ensewed  to  the 
vanquisshed  then  the  victourers.  1577  B.  Googe  Heres- 
bach''s  Husb.  1.  (1586)  5  b,  The  Earth  in  the  meane  time 
reioysing  to  be  torne  with  a  Victorers  shaare.  1601  Holland 
Pliny  II.  300  The  manner  was  to  hang  this  ridiculous 
puppet  under  the  chariots  of  noble  victorers  riding  in 
triumph.  1631  Gouge  God's  Arro7vs  in.  §  71.  314  Like 
victorers  they  continued  to  hold  up  their  banners. 

tVi'ctoress.  Obs.  [f.  Victor  5^.1 -h -bss.  Cf. 
Victress.]     A  female  victor. 

1586  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  u.  xi.  (1589)  44,  I  am  bis  Victor, 
but  thy  selfe  art  Victoresse  of  me.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  iii. 
xii.  44  But  when  the  victoresse  arriued  there, . .  Neither  of 
them  she  -found  where  she  them  lore.  16x4  Heywood 
Gunaik.  v.  237  Oh  Elphlede  mighlie  both  in  strength  and 
mind.  The  dread  of  men  and  victoresse  of  thy  kind.  1634 
[see  Victress,  quot.  1601I. 

II  Victoria  ^  (viktoa-ria).  [L.  victoria  (or  Sp. 
and  Pg.  victoria)  :  see  Victory  sb.'\ 

1.  The  word  employed  as  a  shout  of  triumph. 
1638  Ford  Lady*s  Trial  11.  i,  Steal  her  away  and  to  her 

Cast  caps  and  cry  victoria  t  167a  Dryden  Assignation  iv. 
iv,  Victoria,  Victoria!  he  loves  you,  madam.  1691  Wood 
Ath.  Oxon.  II.  284  The  judicious  reader,  .may  easily  rout 
those  Troops,  which  began  too  soon  to  cry  victoria,  and 
thought,  .but  of  dividing  the  spoil.  1855  Kingslev  Westw. 
Ho!  xxxi,  'There  go  the  rest  of  them  !  Victoria  !'  shouted 
Gary,  as.. every  Spaniard  set  all  the  sail  he  could.  i86x 
Gen.  p.  Thompson  Audi  Alt.  Part.  III.  clxi  175  The 
opposite  party  at  the  same  time  made  simpletons  of  them- 
selves by  throwing  up  their  caps  and  crying  '  victoria  '. 

transf.  1863  Bradford  Adz'ertiser  18  July  5/2,  If  you 
conquered,  all  the  post-horns  in  Europe  were  set  to  sound 
*  Victoria  I  * 

2.  A  figure  of  the  goddess  Victory.   rare^K 
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a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  6  May  1645,  The  stamp  of  the 
Roman  Denarius  varied:.,  if  with  a  Victoria,  so  nam'd. 

Victoria  -  (vikt6»Tia).  [The  name  of  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  etc.,  from 
1837  to  1901,  employed  attributively  or  by  itself 
as  a  designation  of  various  things.] 

1.  A  light,  low,  four-wheeled  carriage  having  a 
collapsible  hood,  with  seats  (usually)  for  two 
persons  and  an  elevated  seat  in  front  for  the  driver. 

(1844  Art  Union  y ml.  VI.  238  A  caliche,  .which  the 
French  have  named  after  Queen  Victoria.]  1870  Pall  Mall 
G.  24  Au^.  II,  I  have  taken  a  victoria  and  driven  to  the 
Porte  Maillot  to  watch  the  engineers  fell  the  trees  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  i8j«  Maiiv  .M.  Grant  Sun-Maid  xi,  A 
victoria  is  the  prettiest  carriage  a  lady  can  possible  drive 
in.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  \o  May  3/2  We  are  threatened  with 
an  inundation  of  new  cabs  and  victorias  for  the  coming 
season. 

attrib.  1903  Motor.  Ann.  258  The  motor-car  best  suited  to 
India  would  be  that. .with  a  canopy — or,  better  still,  a 
victoiia  top. 

2.  Bol.  A  gigantic  species  of  water-lily,  Victoria 
regia,  indigenous  to  South  America. 

1846  LiNDLEY  Vcg.  Kingd.  4ir  Floating  plants. .on  the 
continent  of  South  America,  .are  represented  by  Victoria.. . 
Victoria,  the  most  gigantic  and  beautiful  of  water  plants,  is 
. .ailed  Water  Maize  in  South  .America.  185J  Phil.  Trans. 
CXLII.  289  The  specimen  of  Victoria  which  flowered  in 
the  Gardeiis  oftbe  Royal  Botanic  Society.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.  1215  The  Victoria.. \s2a  delighted .. thousands,  by  the 
size  of  its  leaves  and  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  its  flowers. 

attrib.  i8«i  Bentlev  Man.  Bot.  445  The  plant  is  com- 
monly known  in  this  country  as  the  Victoria  Water-lily. 
1880  Bessey  Botany  558  Victoria  re^ia,  the  Victoria  Lily 
of  the  Amazon  Valley  in  South  America. 

3.  Astr.  One  of  the  minor  planets,  discovered  by 
Hind  in  1850. 

1851  J.  R.  Hind  Solar  System  91  The  name  selected  for 
the  twelfth  member  [of  the  extra-zodiacal  group]  is  Victoria. 
Ibid,  t)-!  The  discovery  of  Victoria,  .was  quickly  followed 
by  that  of  another  small  planetary  body.  1868  Lockyer 
Elent.  AstroH.  328. 

4.  A  variety  of  domestic  pigeon. 

1879  L.  Wright  Pigeon  Keeper  208  Victorias  are  simply 
Hyacinths  of  a  lighter  shade.  i88s  Lyell  Fancy  Pigeons 
97  These  varieties.. have  been  promiscuously  named  Hya- 
cinths, Victorias  and  Porcelains  in  our  pigeon  literature. 

b.  yicloria  crown{ed)  pigton,  a  queen's  pigeon 
(Queen  sb.  14  b). 

c  1881  Casselfs  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  127. 

5.  A  variety  of  plum  characterized  by  its  luscious 
flavour  and  rich  red  colour.     Also  attrib. 

i860  R.  Hogg  Fruit  Manual  256  Denyer's  Victoria... 
Skin  bright  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  but  pale  red  on 
the  shaded  side.  1883  H.  Drummono  Nat.  Law  in  Stir. 
W.  (1884)  364  He  arranges  his. .plums  iti  his  shop  window. 
He  may  tell  me  a  magnum  bonuni  from  a  Victoria.  1883 
sQth  Cent.  Nov.  870  Some  sixteen  years  ago.  .1  planted  two 
Victoria  plums.    Ibid.^  A  Victoria  plum  tree. 

6.  A  kind  of  woollen  dress  material. 

1891  Times  26  Oct.  4/2  The  parcels  of  miscellaneous 
goods.. have  consisted  of  blue  victorias,  meltons  in  all 
colours,  brown  Venetians. 

7.  attrib.  a.  Victoria  Cross,  a  British  military 
and  naval  decoration  bestowed  for  conspicuous 
bravery  in  battle.  (Abbreviated  V.C.)  Victoria 
Day,  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Queen 
Victoria,  May  24.    (Also  called  Empire  Day.) 

1856  Royal  IVarrant  in  Lond.  Caz.  5  Feb.  410/2  The  dis- 
tinction shall  be  styled  and  designated  'The  Victoria  Cross', 
and  shall  consist  of  a  Maltese  Cro.>iS  of  Bronze,  with  Our 
Royal  Crest  in  the  centre,  and  underneath  which  an  estroU 
)>earing  this  inscription  'For  Valour'.  1863  Chambers 
Bk.  Days  I.  319/1  The  tst  of  March,  1857,  is  one  among 
many  days  associated  with  the  bestowal  of  the  Victoria 
Cross  upon  heroic  soldiers  and  sailors.  1901  Scotsman  28 
Feb.  7/4  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Canadian  parliament 
to  make  Victoria  day — May  24th — a  permanent  public 
holiday  throughout  Canada. 

b.  Misc.,  as  Victoria  black,  blue.  Court,  crape, 
/rilling,  lawn  (see  quois.). 

1888  Jacobi  Printers*  Vor.  152  *yictoria  blacky  a  fancy 
black-letter  character.  1891  Cent.  Diit ,  "Victoria  blue. 
189s  Bud's  Hamlblc.  Med.  Sci.  IX.  429  Victoria  Blue..\% 
a  brilliant  and  useful  nuclear  slain.  1899  Cagney  Jttksck's 
Clin.  Diagnosis  x.  437  Staining  with  alcoholic  solution 
of  Victoria-blue.  184;;  M'^Culloch  Brit.  Emf.  (ed.  3;  II. 
220 The  principal  sheriff". .  visiting  the  county,  .for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  statutory,  registration,  and  small  debt,  com. 
monlycalled*Kii:/o<-<o Courts.  iSn  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  553/1 
A  very  successful  imitation  of  real  crape  is  made  in  Man- 
chester of  cotton  yarn,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  "Victoria 
crape.  i88a  Cauleeild  &  Saward  Diet.  Needlrw.  515/1 
'Victoria  /rilling,,  .n  description  of  cotton  cambric  Frill- 
ing. Ibid.,  'Victoria  lawn,.. A  description  of  mtislin.. 
employed  as  a  lining  for  skirts  of  dresses.  1851  Catat.  Gt. 
P.xkib.  495  Cloakings:—Frazer  tartan,.. 'Victoria  [lartan]. 
Royal  Stewart,  Forbes,  and  Gordon.  Ibid.  491/1  Silk  and 
worsted  and  cotton  and  worsted  "Victoria  velvet  damasks. 

tVictOTial,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  victorial 
or  ad.  late  L.  victoridl-is,  f.  L.  victoria  Victory 
sb.     So  It.  vittoriale.'\ 

A.  aiij.  Of  or  belonging  to  victory ;  victorious. 

c  1460  Wisdom  11 19  in  Macro  Plays' Ti  Now  ye  haue 
receyuyde  l>e  crownnys  victorjall  To  regne  in  blys  with- 
owtyn  ende  !  1501  in  Dunbar's  Poems  IxxxviiL  38  London, . . 
thy  Tour  founded  of  old  May  be  the  hous  of  Mars  victoryalL 
1513  Bbadshaw  St.  Werburge  11.  298  They  kneled  all  downe 
with  mycie  reucrencc,  Salutyiige  the  shryne  with  honour 
victoriall.  1611  CoTGR.,  Victorial,  Victoriall,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  victorie.  1649  Robebts  Clavis  Bibl.  1 14  This  Song 
is  a  Triumphant  Victorial  Song,  or  Song  for  Victory  that 
Israel  had  over  Sisera's  Host.     1653  Urquhart  Rabelais 
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II.  xxvii.  (1694)  163  Pantagruel  for  an  eternal  Memorial 
wrote  this  victorial  ditton. 

B.  sb.pl.  Games  in  honour  of  victory. 

1657  Jhornley  tr.  Longus"  Daphnis  <5-  Chloe  83  They 
carows'd,  and  danc'd,  and  celebrated  victorials. 

Victorian,  a.l  [f.  the  name  of  Victorius,  an 
ecclesiastic  of  the  5th  century.]  Victorian  cycle, 
period  {see quot.  1728  and  Dionysianiz.  3). 

1718  Chambers  Cyc/.  s,v.  Period^  Victorian  Period^  an 
Interval  of  532  Julian  Years,  which  elaps'd,  thenewandfuli 
Moons  return  on  the  same  Day  of  the  Julian  Year.  1905 
J.  B.  Bury  Si.  Patrick  App.  372  I'he  Celtic  Church  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  never  adopted  the  Victorian  cycle. 

Victorian  (vikio^-rian),  a:^  and  sb.  [f.  Vic- 
toria 2.  ] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to,  designating,  or 
typical  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  (1837-1901). 

1875  Stedman  Vict.  Poets  i.  6  The  significant  likeness 
between  the  Alexandrian  and  Victorian  eras.  1880  C.  H. 
Pearson  in  Victorian  Rev.\,^A,^  The  changes.,  were  more 
radical  than  any  programme  of  Victorian  Liberalism 
suggests.  1897  ^Iary  Kingsley  IV.  Africa  591  An  old- 
fashioned  petticoat  such  as  an  early  Viclorian-age  lady 
would  have  worn.  1907  Miss  F.  F.  Montr^sor  Burning 
Torch  426  The  furniture.,  was  adorned  in  a  heavy  Early 
Victorian  style. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  person,  esp.  an  author,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

1876  N.Atner.  Rev.  CXXIII.  219  We  can  scarcely  avoid 
calhng  him  [Browning]  the  strongest,  truest  poet  of  the 
Victorians.  1886  F.  Hahri.son  Choice  Bks.  lii.  61  He 
[Tennyson],  alone  ol  the  Victorians,  has  definitely  entered 
the  immortal  group  of  our  English  poets. 

2.  An  article  of  furniture  from  the  time  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

1905  Elin.  G'UiH  Viciss.  Evangeline  189,  I  shall  have  the 
suite. .done  up  with  pale  green,  and  burn  all  the  Early 
Victorians, 

Hence  Vioto*ria&ism ;  Victorianise  v, 

1905  Westm.  Gaz.  2  Feb.  4/2  The  turban.. is,  of  course, 
an  early  Victorianism.  1905  Speaker  8  April  32/2  They 
Victorianise  his  [Bunyan's]  spelling  and  parade  his  Calvin- 
ism on  shiny  paper. 

VictO'rian,  a.  3  [See  def.]  Of  or  belonging 
to,  native  to,  the  colony  of  Victoria  in  Australia 
(named  in  185 1  after  Queen  Victoria). 

In  recent  use  occurring  in  a  number  of  plant-names,  as 
Victorian  dogwootit  laurei,  lilac, parsnip. 

1857-^5  ^litle\  The  Victorian  Hansard;  containing  the 
debates. .of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  of  the 
Colony  of  Victoria.  1867  Chatnbers's  Encycl.  IX.  787/1 
The  Victorian  samples  (of  wheat]  at  the  last  Great  Exhibi- 
tion ranked  amongst  the  very  best.  1889  Maiden  Useful 
PL  449  Eucalyptus  globulus.  . .  [Called]  '  Tasmanian  or 
'  Victorian  Blue  Gum  '  from  the  colour  of  its  foliage. 

tVictoriat'.e,  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  vicldriUl-uSf 
f.  vicloria  Victory  sb.'\  A  Roman  silver  coin 
stamped  with  the  image  of  Victory,  equal  in  value 
to  half  a  denarius.     Also  altrib. 

x6oi  Holland  Pliny  II.  182  If  this  hearbe  be  taken  in 
wine  to  the  weight  of  a  victorial  peece  of  silver,  /. 
halfe  a  Romane  denier,  it..stoppeth  the  course  of  a  new 
cough.  1657  W.  Rand  tr.  Cassendi's  Life  Peiresc  vi.  205 
They  make  so  freauent  mention  of  Coines  and  Weights,  as 
Talents,  Sides,,. Victoriates,  Sesterces.  1771  Phil,  Trans. 
LXI.  490  What  is  now  called  the  Victorial,  was  coined  by 
the  Clodian  Law. 

Victorine  (vi-ktor/h),  sb.^  [?  f.  VicTOB-iA 5i  + 
-INE*.]  A  kind  of  fur  tippet  worn  by  ladies, 
fastened  in  front  of  the  neck  and  having  two 
loose  ends  hanging  down. 

1849  Ann.  Reg.  11 1  The  several  articles  now  produced,  a 
bonnet,  a  fur  victorine,  &c.  i86a  Catal.  Intemat,  Exhib., 
Brit.  II.  No.  4502,  Manufacturer  of  self-fasteners  for  vic- 
torinesand  mantles.  x88i  MissC  M.  \ouGE.Lads^  Lasses 
Langley  i.  47  The  first  prize  was  a  lovely  fur  victorine.  i^o* 
Delineator  Dec.  614/1  The  Victorine  and  collarette  are 
again  promised  favour. 

Victorine  (vi-kt6rih),  sb.2  and  a.  [ad.  F. 
Victoritty  {.  the  name  of  the  monastery  of  St, 
Victor  near  Paris.]  a.  sb.  One  or  other  of  the 
founders  or  adherents  of  the  type  of  mysticism 
developed  at  St.  Victor  in  the  I2th  and  13th  cen- 
turies, b.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mysticism 
of  St.  Victor. 

1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  583/2  The  art  of  the  Victorine 
school  was  carried  to  its  greatest  perfection  by  Adam  of  St. 
Victor.  x88s-3  Schaff's  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  II.  1603 
There  is  a  palpable  connection . .  between  the  pseudO'Diony* 
sian  writings  and  the  Victorines.  1886  C.  Bigg  Christian 
Platonists  of  Alexandria  v.  189  Thus  Ori^en  ..  became 
also  the  spiritual  ancestor  of  Bernard,  the  Victorines,  and 
the  author  of  the  De  Imitatione. 

Victorious  (viktos-rias),  a.  Also  5-6  viotor- 
iouae,  -yous,  -ius  (6  -yua) ;  5-6  vyotoryous(e, 
6  -ious.  [a.  AF,  victorious  ( =  OF.  and  F.  victori- 
ettx)  or  ad.  L,  (ante-  and  post-class.)  victdrids-us^ 
f.  victoria  Victory  sb.  So  Sp.  and  Pg.  victoriosOy 
It.  vittorioso.'] 

1.  Having  gained  victory  or  obtained  supremacy 
as  victor ;  triumphant  over  adversaries  or  rivals ; 
successful  in  any  contest  or  struggle  :  a.  Of  per- 
sons or  an  army.     Also  const,  over. 

cj^tM  Destr.  Troy  iioi  Hit  was  neuer  herd  ..  In  any 
coste  where  ye  come,  but  ye  were  clene  victorius.  i43a-5o 
tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  171  This  Mitridates  apperede  ever 
moore.  .victoryous  after  that  ^e  noble  consulles  of  the  Ro- 
manes., hade  victory  of  hym.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  11.  iv. 
(1883)  53  Be  mercyfull  to  them  wyth  whom  we  haue  ben 
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victorious.  1535  Covebdale  Ecclus.  xviii.  i  God  onely  is 
righteous,  &  remayneth  a  victorious  kynge  for  euer.  1546  in 
Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  197  The  most  valiant  and  victorius  kinge, 
..  kinge  Edward.  1596  Nashe  SaJfron-lValdcn  Wks. 
[  (Grosart)  III.  183  The  victorioust  Capiaines  and  Warriours, 
j  the  inuinciblest  Cjesars  and  Conquerors.  1617  Mokvson 
I  Itin.  I.  39  With  much  wonder  that  shee..was  so  victorious 
against  the  Spaniards.  1667  Milton  P.  L,  11.  997  Heav'n 
Gates  Pourd  out  by  millions  her  victorious  Bands  Pursuing. 
aijzyyUEWTou  Chronol.  Amended  W.  {lyzS)  299  They  led 
their  victorious  armies  against  the  King  of  Egypt.  1757  tr. 
Keysler's  7'rav.  III.  309  Giacomo  da  Pesaro,.. victorious 
over  the  Turks  in  war,  and  over  himself  in  peace.  1781 
CowPER  Table-t.  473  Vengeance  at  last  pours  down  upon 
their  coast,  A  long  despis'd,  but  now  victorious,  host.  1837 
J.  SxERLrNG  Ess.^  etc.  (1848)  I.  176  Montaigne,  .yet  had 
honesty  and  warmth  of  soul  to  see  in  Socrates  a  victorious 
witness  for  the..lastingness  of  truth.  1840  Keightley 
Rotn.  Empire  11.  vi.  3^6  Victorious  over  all  his  rivals,.. 
Aurelian  celebrated  a  triumph  with  unusual  magnificence. 
1864  PuSEV  Lect.  Daniel  ii.  60  The  young  monarch.. had 
already  shown  himself.. energetic  and  victorious. 
b.  transf.  Of  things. 
c  Z386  Chaucer  Man  of  Law's  T.  358  Victorious  tre,  pro- 
teccioun  of  trewe.  That  oonly  were  worthy  for  to  here  The 
kyng  of  heven.  a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  111.  xxii.  (1904)  485 
Love,  be  ashamed  to  be  called  Love  ;  cruell  Hate,  .is  vic- 
torious over  thee.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  u.  142  Th'  Ethereal 
mould  Incapable  of  stain  would  soon. .purge  oflf  the  baser 
fire  Victorious.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  11.  420  The 
smouldering  flame  the  trunk  receives ;  Ascending  thence,  it 
..At  length  victorious  to  the  top  aspires.  1781  Cowper 
Conversat.  320  Now  the  distemper,  spite  of  draught  or  pill. 
Victorious  seem'd,  1889  J.  B.  Bury  Hist.  Later  Rom. 
Emp.  II.  ix.  I.  185  Julian's  championship  of  the  dying  cause 
furthered  the  victorious  creed. 

2.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  characterized  by  victory ; 
producing  victory  ;  emblematic  of  victory. 

Z490  Caxton  Eneydos  xvi.  62  He  shulde  be  dygnc.to 
obteyne  by  bataylles  the  conquesle  vyctoryouse  of  the,. 
empyre  of  Ytalye.  a  1513  Fabyan  Chron.  cxlvii.  (1533)  78 
For  the  whyche  vyctoryous  acte,  the  sayde  Charlys  obteynyd 
a  surname,  and  was  called.  .Carolus  Martellus.  1596  Spen- 
ser P\  Q.  VI.  iv.  36  As  their  victorious  deedes  haue  often 
showen,  Being  with  fame  through  many  Nations  blowen. 
x6o6  Shaks.  Ant.  ^  CI.  iv.  ii.  43,  1  hope  well  of  to  morrow, 
and  will  leade  you.  Where  rather  lie  expect  victorious  life. 
Then  death,  and  Honor.  ^1630  Milton  At  a  Solemn 
iI/«j/t:*i4TheChcrubick  host..  With  ihosejust  Spirits  that 
wear  victorious  Palms.  17x2-4  Pope  Rape  Lock  in.  104 
Sudden,  these  honours  shall  be  snatch 'd  away,  And  curs'd 
for  ever  this  victorious  day.  1791  Cowper  Uiatt  vni.  331 
And  I  will  give  to  thy  victorious  hand,  After  my  own,  the 
noblest  recompense.  x8a9  Scott  Guy  M.  Introd.,  He  had 
not  power  to  explain  the  assurance  of  pardon  which  he  con- 
tinued to  assert,  or  to  name  the  victorious  name  on  which 
he  trusted.  1831  —  Ct.  Rob.  iv,  It  now  became  a  serious 
and  doubtful  question  whether  our  victorious  eagles  might 
be  able  to  penetrate  any  farther  into  the  country  of  the 
enemy.  X847  Mrs.  A.  Kerk Ranke's  Hist.Servia  95  They 
who  had  borne  victorious  arms  against  the  Turks. 
Victoriously  (viktos-riasli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LT^.]     In  a  victorious  manner  ;  triumphantly. 

ISM  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  v.  vl  NN  ij  b, 
Of  as  moche  that  they  ben  escaped  the  more  vyctoryously. 
«iS»3  tABYAN  Chron.  vi.  clxxvii.  175  He.. bare  hym  so 
victoryously  agayne  the  Danys  that  he  forced  theym  to 
obey  to  all  theyr  former  promyse  and  condycions.  X534 
Act  26  Hen.  VIII^  c.  3  §  i  His  majestic  hathe  moste  vic- 
toriously, .defendyd  and  governyd  this  his  Realine.  i6s6 
Gouge  Serm.  Dignity  Chivalry  §  6  [They]  waged  many 
battels  valiantly  and  victoriously.  X655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist. 
II.  viii.  S  7  All  whom  he  is  said  victoriously  to  have  van- 
giiished.  1718  Pope  Iliadxn.  Argt.,  Hector.,  enters  at  the 
Head  of  bis  Troops,  who  victoriously  pursue  the  Grecians 
even  to  their  Ships.  1755  Johnson,  Triumphantly ,. .vie- 
toriously;  with  success.  \^j  \}e.Q\jihqe,v  Last  Days  Kant 
Wks.  III.  105  Over  all  which  the  benignity  and  nobility  of 
his  nature  mount,  .victoriously  to  the  last.  18B4  Manch. 
Exa»t.  8  April  5/1  The  Bill.. in  due  course.. will  be  sent 
victoriously  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Victorionsness  (^viktos-rissnes).  [f.  as  prec 
+  -NE33.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  victorious. 
1705  tr.  Bosnian''s  Guinea  4  Several  Authors  have  repre- 
sented Guinea  as  a  Mighty  Kingdom,  whose  Prince  by  his 
Victoriousness  had  subdued  numerous  Countries.  1805  A. 
Knox  Rem.  (1834)  I.  38,  I  will  add  another  instance  of 
Christian  victoriousness.  xSgx  J,  H.  Newman  Ca/^.  in  Eng. 
369,  I  have  an  intense  feeling  in  me  about  the  power  and 
victoriousness  of  truth.  1876  M.  Arnold  Last  Ess.  Ch. 
(1877)  '44  No  one  has  spoken  more  truly.. of  the  natural 
victoriousness  of  virtue. 

t  Vi'CtOrize,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Victor  sb.^  + 
-IZE.]  a.  trans.  To  make  victoiious.  b.  intr. 
To  win  the  victory _^/-  one. 

S614  Sylvester  Bethulias  Rescue  vi.  189  Most  of  all  did 
Ammon's  Prince  admire  God's  dreadfull  Judgement:  and 
to  scape  his  ire,  Who  Israel  thus,  of  vanquisht,  victorizd. 
1641  J.  Jackson  True  Evang.  T.  11.  io6Christ  Jesus. .was 
a  Lyon,  but  it  was  to  victorize  for  us,  not  to  prey  upon  us. 

t  Vi'Ctorsllip.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Victor  i^.ij  The 
position  of  a  victor  ;  the  chief  place. 

x6xa  Brinslev  Lud.  Lit.  281  I'o  haue  a  disputation  for 
the  victorship  once  euery  quarter  of  the  yeare.  Ibid,,  To 
incourage  them,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  by  their  ensample 
to  striue  at  length  to  come  vnto  the  Victorshippe. 

Victory  (vi'ktori),  sb.  Forms  :  4-7  victorie 
(4  uict-,  4-5  vittorio,  6  Sc.  wictorie,  -orrie), 
victorye,  4-  victory  (5  .Sir.  wictory)  ;  4-6  vyk- 
torye  (4  fyotorye),  vyctory  (6  vyctorie) ;  4-5 
Vict-,  4  wiot-,  vikt-,  5  vittori.  [a.  AF.  and  OF. 
victorie  (var,  of  OF.  and  F.  victoire),  ad.  L. 
Victoria^  f.  victor  Victor  sb?-  Cf,  Sp.  and  Pg, 
victoria^  It.  vittoria.} 

1.  The  position  or  state  of  having  overcome  an 
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enemy  or  adversary  in  combat,  battle,  or  war; 
sDpremacy  or  superiority  achieved  as  the  result  of 
armed  conHict. 

a.  With  the,  as  in  the  phr.  to  have  {get^  wi$t)  the 
victory.     Also  const,  ^(an  enemy,  etc.). 

13..  A',Aiis.j663  (Laud  MS.),  Of  tioye  was  )>ermne  al 
^  story,  Hou  Grcgeis  hatlde:i  ^e  victory,  c  1330  Art/t.  <V 
AftrL  337o(Kalbing),  He  ^iiked  \>e  king  of  gloric,  t>athim 
hadde  ^(Mien  be  ^■ictorie,  To  ouercomcn  his  fomen.  1387 
Trkvisk  Nt^iiem  iRoWs)  II.  167  pcse  men . .  bee^»  i-wonedto 
haue  the  victorie  and  |>c  maistrie  in  euerich  fijt.  ^1400 
Desir.  Troy  6134  Our  ^oddis  the  gouerne,  &  soche  grace 
ienc,  pat  |k)u  the  victone  wyn,  thi  worship  to  saue.  c  1400 
Maunoev.  (Roxb.)  ii.  5  When  any  man  had  t>e  victory  of 
his  cnmy.  cs4ao  Lydg.  Assembiy  0/ Gods  loii  To  wete 
whydie  of  hem  shuld  haue  the  victory,  thid.  1790  Thus 
they  contynu  fyght  for  the  victory.  ^1440  Gesta  Rom.  iv. 
9  (HarL  MS.),  So  )ns  yong  kny^t . .  fought  with  the  enemeys, 
and  wan  Jw  victorie.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xxxvi. 
(Percy  Soc.)  190,  I.. for  her  sake  shalbe  invincible  Of  tliis 
great  monster  to  have  the  victoiy.  1535  Covkrdalk  Dan. 
vii.  21,  I  behelde,  and  the  same  home  made  battail  agaynst 
the  sayntes,  yee  and  gat  the  victory  off  them.  159s  Kyd 
Span.  Trag.  I.  ti.  64  In  all  this  turmoyle,  three  long  houres 
and  more,  The  victory  to  neither  part  inclinde.    i6ix  Bible 

2  Mitcc.  xii.  II  Whereupon  there  was  a  very  sore  battell; 
but  ludas  side. .got  the  victory.  1647  Hexham  i.  s.v..  To 
Carrie  away  the  victorie,  x666  Pepvs  Diary  29  July,  A 
tetter  from  Sir  W.  Coventry  tells  me  that  we  have  the  vic- 
tory. 1737  L.  Clarke  Hist.  Bible  (1740)  I.  ix.  580  For 
Lathyros  having  gotten  the  Victory,  pursued  it  to  the 
utmost.  1777  Brand  Pop.  Antiq.  374  This  so  encouraged 
the  Grecians,  that  they  fought  strenuously,  and  obtained 
the  Victory  over  the  Persians,  x8ii  G.  Bruce  Poems  8( 
Songs  19  To  him..  Wha.  .can  the  victory  bestow  On  those, 
who  to  his  precepts  bow. 

b.   Witiiout  article. 

137s  Babboux  Bruce  i.  473  With  few  folk  thai  had  wictory 
On  mychty  kingts.  Ibid.  111.234  Scipio..has  o£f  the  tempHs 
tane  llie  army3..In  name  off  wictory  ofFerryt  that.  1398 
Trevisa  Bartfu  De  P.  R.  v.  xxiiu  (Bodl.  MS.),  J>e  cok 
crowi^after  bataile  &  victorie.  X4»~ao  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy 
I.  3863  Nor  in  armys  conquest  nor  victorie  Ben  not  assured 
vp^n  multitude.  1457  Hardvng  Chron.  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev. 
Oct.  (1912)  748  Of  his  fose  he  had  ay  vyctory.  I5»6  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  15  By  the  whiche  they  crucifye  the 
worlde,  and  hath  victory  of  it.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  Ixxx  viii. 
43  Thou  hast  taken  awaye  the  strength  of  his  swerde,  and 
geuest  him  not  victory  in  the  battayll.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen, 
yit  IV.  t.  147  Why  so ;  then  am  I  sure  of  victorie.  Now 
therefore  let  vs  hence.  1654-66  Earl  Orrery  Parthen. 
(1676)  515  Surena  covered  with  Blood  and  Victory  came  to 
my  Chamber.  1788  Gibbon  Decl.^  F.  xliii.  IV.  282  Victory 
is'thc  fruit  of  moral  as  well  as  military  virtue.  1791  Cowper 
Iliad  xvii.  681  For  him  Jove  leads  to  victory.  1839  James 
Louis  XIV,  I.  144  In  following  up  the  flying  squadrons 
of  Grammont  and  Chalxit,  [he]  suffered  victory  to  escape 
from  bis  hands.  1847GKOTE  Greece  11.  xxxi.  IV.  229  Victory 
still  continued  on  the  side  of  Athens.  x88x  F.  W.  H.  Myers 
IVortiswortk  80  When  in  victory.. Nelson  passed  away. 
C.  personif, 

xs^  B.  Googe  Eglogs^  etc.  (Arb.)  124  In  fyne  lo  Vic- 
lorye  at  bande..,  Bent  for  to  spoyle  our  Foes  of  Fame. 
X594  Shaks.  Rick.  Ill,  v.  iii.  79  Fortune,  and  Victorj;  sit 
on  thy  H  el  me.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  762  At  his  right 
hand  yictorie  Sate  Eagle-wing'd.  1783  Crabbe  Village  11. 
152  Victory  seems  to  die  now  thou  art  dead.  i8so  Keats 
Hyperion  11.  342  That  was  before  we  knew  the  winged 
thing.  Victory,  mi^ht  be  lost,  or  might  be  won.  1885 
Harper sMag.  ApnlSiQ/a  He. .has  now  fallen  in  the  arms 
of  victory. 

d.  Used  interjectionally  as  an  expression  of 
triumph  or  encouragement.     (Cf.  Victoria  i  i.) 

1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  Vf^  iv.  vi.  i  Saint  George,  and 
Victory;  fight  Souldiers^  fight.  XS93  —  3  Hen.  F/,  v.  L 
113  Lords  to  the  field:  Saint  George,  and  Victorie.  x68i 
Flavel  Metk.  Grace  xxviiL  479  The  day  of  a  believer's 
death  is  better  than  the  day  of  his  birth.  Never  till  then, 
do  we  put  off  our  armour,  sheath  our  sword,  and  cry 
victory,  victory.  1817  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  v.  Song  vi, 
Victory,  Victory  to  the  prostrate  nations  !  xSsx  —  Hellas 
948  Victory  1  Victory  !  Russia's  famished  eagles  Dare  not 
to  prey  beneath  the  crescent's  light. 

2.  An  instance  or  occasion  of  overcoming  an  ad- 
versary in  battle,  etc. ;  a  triumph  gained  by  force 
of  arms. 

Cadmean,  Pyrrkic  victory:  see  those  words.  Moral 
victory :  see  Moral  ir.  7  c. 

« . .  Sir  Benes  (A.)  2500  Ol'te  he  J^ankede  (?e  king  in  glori 
Of  "grace  &  is  viktori.  a  1340  Hami'OLE  Psalter  xxiiL  i 
A  bedel,  |iat  efterc  be  victory  cries  t>at  all  >e  land  is  be 
victors.  cx38s  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  Prol.  22  These  olde 
aprouede  storyis  Of  holynesse,  of  regnys,  of  victoryis,  Of 
louc,  of  hate  [etc.].  c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.) 

3  Lyke  for  Davyd  afiyr  his  victory  Reyjoyssed  whas  alle 
Jcnisalcm.  xa6o  Capgrave  Chron.  33  The  ix.  {labour  of 
Herculesj  is  the  gret  victorie  of  the  beste  Achildes,  that 
blewe  out  fyre  at  his  mowth.  1508  Dunbar  Poems  vii.  66 
Al  parlament  thow  suld  be  hyerenownit,  Thatdid  so  mony 
viciorysc  opteyn.  1584  Powel  Lloyd's  Cambria  u  Let  vs 
.  .choose  vnto  vs  a  head,  to  leade,  direct,  and  gouerne  vs,. . 
sith  without  a  head,  there  is  no  victorie  to  be  looked  for. 
x6oi  Chcster  Lov^s  Mart.  33  This  Brytish  King  in  warres 
a  Conqueror,  And  wondrous  happie  in  his  Victories.  1659 
B.  Habus  Parivats  Iron  Age  53  Where,  after  they  have 
been  repulsed  or  routed,  they  have  rallyed.  and  carried 
a*»y  nwny  glorious  victories.  1769  Kobert^om  Chas.  V, 
lu.  P35  The  victory  at  Villalar  proved  as  decisive  as  it  was 
complete.  X815  Morning  Chron.  22  June,  We  stop  the 
pr««»  to  announce  the  most  brilliant  and  complete  Victory 
wr  obtained  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  1856  Froude 
Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  ii.  00  The  victory  was  great;  but,  like 
many  victories   it  was  fatal  to  the  conquerors. 

8.  Supremacy  or  superiority,  triumph  or  ultimate 
success,  in  any  contest,  struggle,  or  enterprise. 
a.  With  the  J  or  in  pi.,  etc. 
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X3..  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  88  Mak  yi^  in  Y^ne  armes  forj^i, 
|>an  sail  ^ou  haue  ^»e  victori.  a  X340  Hampolf.  Psalter  xxvi. 
6,  I  hope  J>e  victory  thoro  his  help.  1377  Langl.  P.  PL  B. 
111.  331  Se  what  Salamon  seith  in  Sapience  bokes,  That  hij 
bat  ^iueth^ifies  J^e  victorie  wynnelh.  14. .  Tundale's  lis.  88 
Whom  [5C. martyrs]  Cryst  Jesu  eternally  in  gloryOrdeyned 
hath  a  palme  of  his  victory.  1526  Tindale  i  ^ohn  v.  4 
This  is  the  victory  that  ouer  commeih  the  worlde,  euen  oure 
fayth.  1573-80  Harvey  Lett.  Wks.  (Grosari)  1. 136  From  my 
chamber  the  daye  after  mye  victorye.  1597  Hooker  Eccl. 
Pol.  V.  IxxL  §7  Such  is  euer-more  the  finall  victorie  of  all 
truth.  ?  1639  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Part  Summers  7'ravels 
33  (Hindley,  HI),  The  cooks  hath  laid  small  Isles  of  mutton, 
which  you  may  invade  With  stomach,  knife  and  spoon... 
With  these,  the  victory  you  cannot  fail.  1683  Norris 
Passion  o/Saviour  130  This  little  Victory  He  won,  Sbew'd 
what  He  could  have  done.  J697  Drydf.n  Virg.  Georg.  iii. 
164  Observe,  if  he  disdains  to  yield  the  Prize ;  Of  Loss  ini. 
patient,  proud  of  Victories.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  11.  (Globe) 
598  But  I  hope  I  have  got  t!ie  Victory  over  my  self.  X779 
buKKE  Corr.  (1844)  11.273  We  have  obtained  two  victories, 
..victories,  not  over  our  adversaries,  but  over  our  own 
passions  and  prejudices.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  vi. 
II.  74  The  victory  of  the  cabal  of  evil  counsellors  was  there- 
fore complete.  X876  Mozley  Univ.  Serm.  v.  (ed.  2)  189 
The  victory  over  the  terror  of  death,  in  self-devotion  pro- 
duces the  highest  state  of  mind. 
b.   Without  article. 

c  X315  Shoreham  vii.  407  Hy^t  moste  neades  for  ^je  glorye, 
Elles  hedde  y.faylled  fyctorjre.  X340  Ayenb.  167  Wyi>-oute 
pacience  non  ne  het>  uictorie.  X38a  Wyclif  Prov.  xxii.  9 
Victorie  and  worshipe  shal  the]  purchace,  that  ^eueth  5iftis. 
<z  X450  Knt,  de  la  Tour  vii.  (1868)  10  And  that  fast  is  to 
make  you  haue  victori  ayenst  youreflesshe.  1500-10  Dunbar 
Poems  xxxvii.  27  All  honour  we  this  Lord  with.. glory, 
..That  wan  on  tre  trevmphe  of  he  victory.  X59a  Shaks. 
Rom.  ^  Jul.  IV.  i.  30  The  teares  haue  got  small  victorie  by 
that:  For  it  was  bad  inough  before  their  spjght.  1605 
Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  i.  v.  §  11  Men  have  entered  into  a  desire 
of  learning . .  sometimes  to  enable  them  to  victory  of  wit  and 
contradiction.  X667  Milton  P.L.  xii.  570  That  suffering 
for  Truths  sake  Is  fortitude  to  highest  victorie.  X79a  Gouv. 
Morris  in  Sparks  Life  ^  IVrit.  (1832)  II.  261  He  has  gained 
no  victory  but  over  his  own  conscience.  i8s8  Scott  E.  M. 
Perth  xxxii,  '  There  is  neither  victory  nor  defeat  in  the 
case,'  returned  the  Prince,  drily.  *  The  girl  loves  me  not '. 
X83S  T.  Mitchell  Ackarn.  of  Arisioph.  430  «(7^f,  The 
daughter  of  Antaeus  is  placed  at  the  goal,  as  the  prize  of 
victory. 

4.  The  Roman  goddess  representing  or  typifying 
victory  ;  a  figure  or  statue  of  this. 

1569  S  penser  Sonn.^ '  /  saw  raisde  vp  on  pillers ',  On  eche 
side  portraide  was  a  victorie.  With  golden  wings.  1585  T. 
Washington  tr,  Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  xxi.  26  b,  Within  it  [the 
chariot]  was  Victory  sitting  with  two  wings.  x6xo  Holland 
Cow^tfwV  5rzV.  99  Indeed  by  this  very  same  portrature..I 
have5een..the  goddesse  Victorie  expressed.  1704  Hearne 
Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  437  The  Sepulchral  Monument  of  one 
Tatius..atSipylus;  whoseTomb  was  adorned  with  Wreaths 
of  Plenty,  held  up  by  Victories.  1788  Gibbon  Decl.  <y  /'". 
xlv.  IV.  419  Crowned  with  a  winged  figure  of  Victory.  i8so 
Shelley  Naples  60  Bright  Altar  of  the  bloodless  sacrifice. 
Which  armed  Victory  offers  up  unstained  To  Love,  the 
flower-en chained  !  X841  Thackeray  Sec.  Fun.  Nap.  iii.  63 
Statues  of  plaster  representing.,  victories,  and  other  female 
personages  painted  in  oil  so  as  to  represent  marble.  X864 
Tennyson  Boadicea  30  Suddenly  giddily  tottering,.. down 
their  statue  of  Victory  fell.  187a  Head  Sel.  Grk.  Coins  in 
Electrotype  Brit.  Mus.  6  Above  is  a  flying  Victory,  crown- 
ing the  bull  with  a  wreath. 

5.  atirib.  and  Comb.y  as  victory -anthem  ^  -flashing 
adj.,  match,  -worthy  Adj. 

x55a  Huloet,  \ictory  worthyjPalmarius.  X709  The  Post- 
Boy  1-3  Dec,  The  Victory  Handkerchief,  which  gives 
accotint  of. .five  most  Glorious  Victories.. over  the  French. 
X769  in  Waghorn  Cricket  Scores  70  A  cricket-match  was 

§layed  at  Swaffham  (being  the  victory  match).  i8»> 
helley  Liberty  xv.  Lift  the  victory -flashing  sword.  1869 
W.  P.  Mackay  Grace  ^  Truth  (1875)  122  After  we  liave 
joyfully  sung  the  victory-anthem  recorded  in  Romans  viii. 

+  Victory,  V.  Cos.  rare.  [ad.  OF.  mctorier  or 
med.L.  victoriare  (It.  vittoriare)^  f.  L,  victoria'. 
see  prec]  trans.  To  overcome,  vanquish. 

a  X470  Harding  Chron.  CLXXXVii.  ix,  Greate  syckenesse 
so  had  hym  victoried,  And  droue  hym  out  from  all  his 
region.  1576  Bf.dingkield  tr.  Cardauus'  Com/.  45  b,  If  he 
had  beene  victoryed,  hee  coulde  not  haue  left  to  Alexander 
meane  and  power  of  happy  procedinge. 

Vixtoryless,  a.     [-less,]     Lacking  victory. 

X891  Brooke  Early  En^.  Lit.  11.  xvii.  102  Hell  is  then 
described,  the  abyss  of  pain,  swart,  victoryless,  deep-daled. 
X914  Times  14  Nov.  lo/i  A  protracted,  victoryless  affair  of 
mere  give  and  take  on  three  or  four  vast  firing-lines. 

Victress  (vi-ktres),  [f.  L.  victr-  +  -ess.  Cf. 
next  and  ViCTBlx.]    A  female  victor  or  vanquisher. 

i6oi  HoLLKtiD  Pliny  I.  452  Posthumius  Tubertus.  .rode 
triumphant  in  this  manner,  to  wit,  crowned  with  a  chaplet 
of  Myrtle,  dedicated  to  Venus  Victresse  [X634  Victoresse]. 
1606  —  Sueton.  243  When  the  one  of  them  was  foyled  and 
overcome,  a  third  [eagle]  came  at  the  very  instant  from  the 
sunne  rising  and  chased  the  victresse  away.  1637  H  evwood 
Dial,  xviii,  244  She  that's  crownd  Victresse  by  the  Trojan 
Boy,  For  meed  this  golden  Apple  shall  enioy.  1658  W. 
Burton  Itin.  Anton.  44  She  as  a  Mother  not  a  Victresse 
calls.  X74I  Shenstone  Judgment  Hercules  514  Not  such 
the  victress,  Virtue's  constant  queen,  Endur'd  the  test  of 
truth,  c  1780  M.  MoNSEY  in  Jeaffreson  Bk.  about  Doctors 
(i860)  II.  84  O  Venus,  send  dire  ruin  on  her  head;  Strike 
the  destroyer,  lay  the  victress  dead.  1850  W.  P.  Scargill 
Eng.  Sketck'Bk,  21  Peggy  Mumps,  his  sister,  was  victress 
in  a  chemise  race.  ^  1867  Howells  Ital.  Jourft.  loi  The 
painter  has  done  his  b^t  for  the  victress  in  this  rivalry. 
x888  Mrs.  H.  Ward  R.  Elsmere  xlv,  '  I  wouldn't  have 
given  it  him,',  .the  supposed  victress  was  saying  to  herself. 

tVictrice.  Obs.  Also  5  viotrych,  6  -yoe, 
victris.  [a.  OF.  victrice  or  L.  viciric-,  victrix  ; 
see  next.]  -  prec. 
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X387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  421  O  Elflede  myjti,  O 
mayde  meniiene  drede;  victrice  of  kynd,  wel  wor|>y  )>y 
name.  1447  Hokknham  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  85  He  wyl  now 
defcndyn  me,  And  of  al  thi  serpentys  me  victrych  make. 
1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  lxx.xv.  63  Empryce  of  pryss, .. 
Victryce  of  wyce,  hie  genetrice  Of  Jhesu.  1533  Annf 
Boleyn^s  Coronal,  in  Furniv.  Ballads  fr.  MSS.  uS^Sj  I, 
399  He  kncwe,  certes,  that  you,  victrice,  of  ail  ladies  Should 
haue  the  piice  of  worihynes.  1567  Drant  Horace,  Ep.  x. 
U  viij.  The  victris  hath  a  swifte  recourse  by  stealth  unto  her 
place.  ?  1633  B.  JoNSON  Underwoods,  Lady  V.  Digby  ix. 
96  And,  ill  her  hand  With  boughs  of  Palme,  [to  have]  a 
crowned  Victrice  stand, 

11  Victrix  (vi-ktriks).  [L.,  fem.  ol  victor  Vic- 
tor.]    A  female  victor;  a  victress. 

165X  Biggs  Neiv  Disp.  P  113  Before  Nature  is  victrix  in 
diseases.  x67a  (Tuke]  {title).  Souls  Warfare,  Comically 
digested  into  Scenes  Acted  between  the  Soul  and  her 
Enemies,  Wherein  she  comctli  off  Victrix.  17x6-90  Lett, 
/r.  Mist's  Jrnl. (1J22)  I.  174  Carried  away  by  the  triumphant 
Victrix,  who  will  be  proud  of  the  Conquest.  X779  G. 
Keate  Sketches  /r.  Nat.  (ed.  2)  II.  9  The  victrix  has  it 
[a  smockj  slipped  over  her  running  dress,  and  marches  off 
triumphant.  X853  C.  Bronte  Villette  xxxii,  In  his  victrix 
he  required  all  that  was  here  visible.  X895  E.  J.  Dillon  in 
Conte.iip.  Rev.  Nov.  620  A  war  w  hich,  if  Russia  prove  the 
victrix,  will  deliver  Constantinople  and  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula into  her  hands. 

Victual.C^^t  1)' •^'^-  Forms:  a.  4-6  vitaile  (4 
-aille),  vitayle  (5  -aylle),  5  vitayll,  5-6  -ail(l; 
4-6  vytayle  (5-6  -aylle,  5  Sc.  wytaylle),  5-6 
vytaile  (5  -aille),  5  -ayl(l ;  4-5  vetaille  (4 
-aile),  5  vetayle,  6  -ay  11 ;  5  Sc.  wittail(e,  -aill, 
wytaill,  6  vittayle,  -aile,  6-7  vittail ;  5  Sc, 
wictaill,  6  -ayll,  -ayle,  vectayll,  6-7  victail. 
&.  (Chiefly  Sc)  5  vitt-,  vet-,  6  vict-,  5-6  vyt-, 
vitale;  5  wit(t)-,  wyt-,  wet-,  wictale.  7.  5-6 
vital!  (6  -al,  witall),  5  vytall,  6-al;  5-6  vitell 
(5  vet",  wetell),  vitel,  5  fyt-,  6  vytel(l ;  5 
•wetyl;  6vitoll.  5.  5  vittale,  5-6  vittail,  5  (9) 
vittal ;  5-6  vittell  (5  wytt-,  6  wett-,  vyttell), 
6,  8, 9 dial.^  vittel,  6-7,  8-9  Jial.  vittle  (7  victle), 
9  dial,  fittle,  wittle.  €.  6  wyltuel,  wittual, 
7  vittual,  8  vitual ;  6  viotuayle,  ^V.  "wictuale, 
victuale,  -wale,  -uel(l,  5-7  victuall  (6  wictuall, 
-wall),  6  vyctual,  6-  victual,  [a.  AF.  and  OF. 
vitaile.,  -aille  (OF.  also  vitale.,  -alle,  vittalle,  vict- 
ailie)  fem,  :— late  L.  victtmlia,  neut.  pi.  of  post- 
classical  L.  victudlisj  f.  r;zV/«j food, sustenance :  cf. 
Frov.  vit^o)alha,  Sp.  vitualla,  Pg.  vitualha.  It. 
vettovaglia.  The  variant  OF.  and  mod.F.  form 
victuaille  has  been  assimilated  to  the  L.  original, 
and  a  similar  change  in  spelling  has  been  made  in 
English,  while  the  pronunciation  still  represents 
the  forms  vittel,  vittle,     (See  also  Vitaly.)] 

1.  collect.  Whatever  is  normally  required,  or  may 
naturally  be  used,  for  consumption  in  order  to 
support  life;  food  or  provisions  of  any  kind. 

Occasionally  applied  to  food  for  animals,  but  more  com. 
monly  restricted  to  that  of  persons. 

a.  X303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  10555  V  was  wunt  to 
lede  vytayle  To  kny^ies  t>at  were  yn  batayle.  13..  Sir  Beues 
(A.)  3025  Al  t>us  l>emperur  haj>  him  di^t.-par  to  schipeswi^ 
gode  vitaile.  c  X385  Chaucer  L.G.  fV.  1488  HyPsipyle, 
Askynge  hem  a-noon  If  they  were  broken  or  woo  begoon  Or 
hade  nede  of  lodesmen  or  vitayle.  1399  Langl.  Rich. 
Redeles  in.  371  Devourours  of  vetaile  t>at  foujten  er  J^ei 
paide.  a  X417  York  Memor.  Bk.  (Surtees)  I.  222  r  ysshe  and 
other  vitaill  ar  ofte  tymes  conceled..in  this  citee.  c  X450 
Mirk's  EestialgZ  He  schuld  haue  vii  ^ereplente|>eof  come 
and  all  oJ>er  vytayle.  a  xjoo  in  C.  Trice-Martin  Chanc. 
Proc.  iSth  C.  (1904)  4  Yf  the  dette  besurmysed  to  growe  by 
the  hying  or  sellyng  of  any  maner  of  vetayll.  a  XS33  Ld. 
BURNERS  HuoH  xlvi.  156  He  shall  departe  in  this  lytell 
shyppe..and  take  vytayle  in  to  it  for  there  prouy.syon. 
a  x^  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VI,  105  By  that  waie  neither 
man  nor  vitaill  could  passe  or  come.  X548  Patten  Exped. 
Scotl.  Pref.  a  viij  b.  The  time  and  place  whan  and  whither 
they  shall  cum,  and  with  bow  much  prouision  of  vitail. 
X59S  KvD  Sol.  «5-  Pers.  iii.  1.  50  Footemen . .  well  exercised 
ill  war ;  And,  as  it  seemes,  they  want  no  needful  vitiaile. 

j3.  X375  Barbour  Bruce  ix.  i68Quhar  thai  mycht  get  Till 
thame  and  thairis  vittale  and  met.  c  X375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints 
XXX.  (Theodera)  425  pai  ordenyt  hyr  fare  out-rydere,  par 
witale  to  be  house  to  by.  c  1400  Vwaine  ^-  Gaiv.  1873  Syr 
Alers,..  with  swith  grete  vetale.  Come  that  kastel  toasayle. 
1^7  Act  3  Hen.  VII,  c.  ix.  §3  That  every  freman..may 
iede,  cari^,  and  goo,  with  his  or  their  Vetale,  Ware  or  mer- 
chaundi.se.  a  X500  Bermxrd.  de  cura  rei  /am.  (E.E.T.S.) 
110  Geff  thow.  .base  lo  sel  wetale  in  gret  substance,  Se  be 
na  way  na  derth  ^at  thou  desyre, 

y.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5176  In  J  at  prouyns  is  plenty  all 
of  prise  vitell.  Of  corne,  &  of  catell.  X47a  Presentmts.  0/ 
Juries  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  23  We  say  y*  yer  have  boght 
of  latcunsesanabyll  wety),  y^  is  to  say.  feche&  herrynge, 
bothe  Thom  Smythe  &  John  Clyffe.  Ibid.  27  For  bryngh- 
yng  in  of  wetell  for  the  welfare  ot  comhons. .:  X475  Henrvson 
Fables,  Twa  Mice  102  (Bann.  MS.),  Thair  barbery  wes  tane 
In  till  a  spens  with  vitail  of  grit  plentie.  XSX3-4  Act  5  Hen. 
VIII,  c.  6  The  great  scarcyte  of  grayne  and  vytell  at  this 
present  tyme.  X53X  in  I.  Bulloch  Pynours  (1887)  61  The 
berne  of  salt,  .and  all  wther  witall..  borne  be  the  Pynouris. 
X538  Starkev  England  \.  iii.  74  In  so  much  that  vytel  and 
nuryschment  suffycyent  for  them  can  skant  here  be  found. 
1570  Levins  Manip.  13  Vital!, /*««,  victus. 
h.  c  1480  IVyntoun's  Crcn.  I.  564  (MS.  E.),  Within  (mt  ile  ar 
citeis  ten  Stufht  with  wtttall  gud  and  men.  X483  Cely  Papers 
(Camden)  108  They  schall  lacke  no  men  nor  vettell.  1494 
Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  247  For  a  bayte  that  careit 
the  wrychtis  and  thar  wyttell  to  the  toche,  vs.  X573-80 
Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  41  Twise  a  day  giue  him  fresh  vittle 
and  drinke.    X599  Dallam  in  Early  Voy.  Levant  (HakL 
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Soc.)  88  The  Hand  Zante  hathe  all  theire  provition  of  vhtell 
from  ihence.  a  z6x8  Sylvester  Maidens  Blush.  355  Th' 
Heav'niy  Herald,  .sees  there  the  Brethren  lying  Along  the 
Grasse,  and  busi«  at  their  Vittle.  1663  Butler  Hud.  i.  i. 
316  B'or,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose  To  carry  Vittle  in  his 
Hose.  17*3  Swift  SUllaat  iVoodpark  Wks,  1755  IV.  1.  40, 
I  must  confess,  your  wine  and  vittle  I  was  too  hard  upon  a 
little.  1748  Marv  Leai'or  Poems  Sev.  Occasions  124  When 
you  gather  Strength  a  little,  Ca»  walk  abroad  and  eat  your 
Vittle.  1780  Burns  Robin  shure  in  Hairst  iv,  Robin  pro- 
mised me  A  my  winter  vittle.  1847-  in  dial,  glossaries,  etc. 
{Wore,  Hereford,  Shropsh.,  Warw.,  Gloc,  Dorset)  in  the 
\6xm.fiUle.  i88i  Gd.  Words  846/1  It's  a  pity  as  you've  no 
stomach  to  yer  vittle. 

«.  1513  Ckomwell  in  Mcrriman  Life  ^  Lett.  {1902)  I.  39 
The  Krenche  men.. lye  yn  waytc.to  destroye  the  Con- 
ductours  of  our  victuayle.  «5S9-66  in  Wodroxv  Soc.  Misc. 
{1844)  71  To  hinder  the  victuall  from  comeing  to  Edinburgh. 
1570-6  W.  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  130  Deuouring  and 
consuming.. the  victuall  of  the  countrey.  1603  Knolles 
Hist.  Turks  {1621)  1247  Germenchius  hath  put  in  three 
moneths  victuall  into  Hust  in  Transylvania.  16*7  Bacon 
Sylva  g  649  The  Making  of  Things  Inalimental,  to  become 
Alimental,  may  be  an  Experiment  of  great  Profit,  for  Mak- 
ing new  Victual.  1681  H.  Nkvile  Plato  Rediv.  92  The 
cheapness  of  Victual,  and  the  want  of  Labourers.  1765 
Hlackstone  Comm.  I.  60  It  might  seem  to  prohibit  the 
buying  of  grain  and  other  victual.  18x7  Byron  Beppo  xxix, 
.\nd  Laura  waited  long,  and  wept  a  little,.  .She  almost  lost 
all  appetite  for  victual.  1856  Hawthorne  Eng.  Note-Bks. 
(18701  I.  1 1 1  A  refreshment-room,  with  drinks  and  cakes  and 
pastry,  but ,  .no substantial  victual.  1859  Tennyson  Geraint 
4-  Enid  201  A  fidr-hair'd  youth,  that  in  his  hand  Bare 
victual  for  the  mowers. 

+  b.  Produce  of  the  ground  capable  of  being  used 
as  food.   Obs. 

H^hite  zn'ct ual  (quot.  1799),  =  next. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Former  A?e  36  Ther  as  vitayle  is  ek  so 
skars  and  thinne  pat  nat  but  mast  or  apples  is  ther  inne. 
c  1386  —  Clerk's  T.  3  Ther  is  at  the  West  side  of  Ytaille. . 
A  lusty  playne,  habundant  of  viiaillc.  1615  Bacon  Ess., 
Plantation  (Arb.)  531  Then  consider,  what  Victuall  or 
Esculent  Things  there  are,  which  grow  speedily,  and  within 
the  yeere.  1627  May  Lucan  iv.  99  Nor  can  the  souldiers 
goe  To  forrage  :  the  drown'd  fields  no  vittaile  leaue.  1798 
Malthus  PoPul.  (1878)  228  This  may  be  justly  attributed  to 
the  effects  of  the  scarcity  and  bad  victual  in  the  year  1783. 
"799  J-  Robertson  Agric.  Perth  147  The  land  is  pulverized 
andbelter  made  for  the  succeeding  crop  of  white  victual. 
C.  Sc.  Grain,  corn.    ?  Obs, 

1473  Rental  Bk.  Cupar- Angus  (1879)  I.  171  Alsua  tha  sal 
haue  the  tend  vitale  for  ij*^  of  here  and  mele.  1557  Rec. 
/ttverness  (^ew  Spald.  CI.)  I.  7  To.. pay  Isbell  Damster 
the  hyest  price  of  ane  boll  wyttuell  andthrepects  toentres. 
1585  Reg.  Mag,  Sig.  Scot.  292/1  For  payment.. of  aucht 
chalderis  3  botlis  wictuall,  thairof  45  bollis  beir  and  the 
remanent  meill.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Ma/.,  Stat.  Robert  /, 
36  It  is  statute  be  the  king,  that  all  they  quha  buyes 
victuall.  .fra  burgcssis  at  their  granares,  they ..  may  carie 
that  victuall  quhere  they  please.  1678  Sia  G.  Mackenzie 
Crim.  La7vs  Scot.\.xx\v.%iiib(^)  119  Usury  is  that  Crime 
.  .committed  in  Bargains  of  Victual,  or  Tacks.  Ibid.  11.  xiv. 
§1.  3IX  A  landed  man,  whose  Rent  exceeds  a  thousand 
Merks,  or  ten  Chalders  of  Victual.  17*6  P.  Walker  Li/e 
A.  Peden  in  Biog.  Presbyt.  (1827)  I.  53  He  enquired  at  Mrs. 
Steil,  if  she  wanted  a  Servant  for  threshing  Victual?  1785 
Burns  i,rd  Epist.  to  Lapraik  vii,  [Till]  a*  the  vittle  [be]  in 
the  yard.  An'  theekit  right.  1799  J.  Robertson  Agric.  Perth 
99  In  drying  on  the  iron  floor,  the  victual  must  be  constantly 
turned.  i8i»  G.  Chalmers  Dotn.  Econ.  Gt.  Brit.  262 
Though  neither  the  nominal,  nor  the  real,  prices  of  victual 
were  equal  to  those  of  the  times  of  queen  Anne.  i8sa  Galt 
Sir  A.  tVylie  xlii,  He  has  been  very  kind  to  the  poor,  hav- 
ing divided  five  load  of  victual  among  all  the  needful  in  the 
parish.  1843  Report  yedbitrgh  Thirtage  Trial  ^^  A  portion 
of  that  corn  or  victual,  ground  at  the  mills,  which  is  kept 
by  the  miller. 

fd.   ;Seequot.^   Obs,-*" 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  341/1  ViUlitOC  ViaHdeSfXhit 
terra  for  Hawks  meat. 

2.  pi.  Articles  of  food ;  supplies,  or  various 
kinds,  of  provisions ;  in  later  use  esp,  articles  of 
ordinary  diet  prepared  for  use. 

a.  13..  A'.  Alls.  855  (Laud  MS.),  And  Olyfauntz  &  ek 
Camayles,  Bobe  hij  charged  wijr  vitailes.  a  1350  Will. 
Palenu  1121  Wei  l>ei  were  wamestured  of  vitayles  i-now, 
plentiuosly  foral  peple.  13187 Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  55 
Whanne  der^e  of  vitailles  is  in  al  Engelond  aboute,  fwre  is 
be  lasse  i-solde.  c  1444  Lvtx:.  in  Pol.  Poems\^o\\%)  II. 220 
10  chese  suych  vitaylles  ther  braynes  wer  to  woode.  14S9 
Caxton  Faytes  0/ A.  11.  xxx.  142  Cartes  shal  folowe  for  to 
bryng  and  arriue  the  vitailles  fro  the  shippes.  a  1533  Ld. 
Berners  Huon  Ixi.  213  They  bare  all  in  to  y«  shypTS:  vy* 
tay  ties  suffycyent.  1555  Edkm  Decades  ( Arb.)  77  The  vytayles 
(especially  the  byskettc  breade)  corrupted  by  takynge  water. 
1496  Bp.  W.  Barlow  Three  Serm.  ii.  47  Among  all  other, 
limine  and  Dearth  of  vittails  is  not  the  least.  1607  Dkkker 
&  Webster  Sir  T.  Wyatt  Wks.  1873  I  i  1. 103  Good  victailes 
makes  good  blood.  1616  R.  C.  Times*  Whistle  (1871)  85 
Which!  paide..,  Because  they  should  not  think  I  came 
to  sharke  Only  for  vittailes. 

3.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xv.  92  Schlr  Eduard  gert  men 
gang  and  se  All  the  vtulis  of  that  cite.  ^14x5  Wyntoun 
Cron.  VIM.  5027  IHe]  Saw  his  wictalis  war  nere  gane.  And 
hop  of  reskew  had  he  nane.  1453-4  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin 
(1889}  I.  380  That  at  maner  of  viteiloures..shulde  have 
bene  arrested  by  har  bodys . .  that  byinn  of  them  any  vittalis. 
1535  CovERDALE  Ps.  cxxxi.  15,  I  Will  blesschlr  vytales  with 
increase,  &  wil  satisfie  htr  poore  with  bred.  1547  Boorde 
fntrod,  Knoiul,  11.(1870)  127  In  the  whych  is  vsed  good 
fashion  and  good  vytales.  1575  ^"  Harvey  Leiter-bk. 
(Camden)  97  Mye  miserable  Mistrisse . .  is  oftentymes  driven 
very  harde.  .for  her  vittales  and  lodginge. 

■y.  f:i4oo  Melayne  1195  He  garte  dele  his  vetells  then 
Firste  amaages  oure  wonded  men.  1401  in  Ellis  Ori^. 
iC*//.  Ser.  II.  T,  15  We  faylyth  vitels  and  men.  Ibid.  i6They 
mowe  have  godes  and  fytelles  plente.  c  148s  J.  Kay  tr. 
Caoursin's  Siege  of  Rhodes  P3  Also  they  lakked  vytalles. 
1510  Sel.  Cases  Crt,  Star  Chantber  (Selden)  205  So  he  toke 
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fro  many  pore  men  their  vitals  to  ther  grete  hurte.  1545 
Brinklow  Compl.  ii.  13  In  London  and  other  placys  ther  be 
many  offended  with  the  great  price  of  vitells.  1599  Dallam 
in  Early  I'oy.  Lezmnt  (Hakl.  Soc.)  83  We  could  not  gitt 
any  vitels.  Ibid.  86  We  ever  had  vitals  reddie  dreste  for  3 
dayes. 

*-  1554-9  *S"on^J  <5-  Ball.  Phil.  Sf  Mary  (Roxb.)  la  And 
dear  cheape  of  vittels  withe  the  thowe  hast  brought  To  the 
towne.  1^  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  46  With  plate, 
monny,  harnes,  horse,  &  wettelles.  1573-80  Tusser  Husb. 
(1878)  98T0  thy  sheepe  go  and  looke,  for  dogs  will  haue 
vittles.  1606  Sir  G.  Goosecappe  i,  Good  companions  yfaith  :  I 
see  you  come  not  for  vittles.  i6ai  in  Yost^x  Eng.  Factories 
Ind.  (1906)  I.  271  Wee  had  great  store  of  fresh  victles. 
c  164s  T.  TuLLV  Siege  of  Carlisle  (1840)  27  One  John  Head 
..who  pretended  to  fetch  vittells  out  of  the  Country.  1696 
Monthly  Mercury  VII,  87  We  saw.,  vast  Provision  of 
Vittles  and  Ammunition.  1731-8  Swift /'f/.  Conversat.wi^ 
I  would  rather  want  Vittles  than  Elbow-Rooni.  1838  Jas. 
Grant  .S"*.  Loud.  \^\  Vou  knows  that  no  one  can  hact  well 
without  vittals,  and  I  have  not  had  a  mouthful  since  yester- 
day. 1844  Dickens  Mart.  Chuz.  ix.  Dinner  was  announced 
by  Bailey  junior  in  these  terms,—'  The  wittles  is  up  !  *  1893 
'  Q  ■  (Quiller-Cooch)  I  saw  Three  Ships  vi.  106  And  so  say 
I,  wi'  all  these  vittles  cryin'  out  to  be  ate. 

e.  15J3  C^ROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  ^  Lett.  (1902)  I.  39 
As  for  victuaylys  in  our  waye  we  shuld  be  sure  none  to 
fynde.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  452  b.  The  Frenche- 
men,  to  the  intent  they  might  have  victualles  in  a  readines 
[etc.].  1596  Edu-ard  III,  iv.  ii.  4  That  neither  vituals  nor 
supply  of  men  May  come  to  succour  this  accursed  towne. 
x6io  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  422  Great  store  of 
victuals  and  all  things  necessary.  1618  in  Foster  En^. 
Factories  Ind.  (1906)  1.  45  When  the  Bannyans  sayle  by  u 
they  heave  vittuals  overboard,  .as  a  sacrifice,  a  1687  Petty 
Pol.  Arith.  U690)  loi  The  Wages  of  a.  .Labourer,  .is  4s. 
per  week  witliout  Victuals.  1717  Swift  Gulliver  i.  vi,  I  had 
three  hundred  cooks  to  dress  my  victuals.  1774  Goldsm. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  299  The  young  animals,  .began  to 
dispute  about  their  victuals,  although  they  were  given  more 
than  they  could  use.  1798  Charlotte  Smith  Vng.  Philos. 
\.  56  She  once  lost  a  salt  spoon  by  one  of  them,  whom 
Master  George  thought  proper  to  bring  to  her  door  for  cold 
victuals.  1840  Hood  Up  Rhine  218  It  seems  to  me  a  very 
odd  proceeding  for.  .a  town  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  persons  who 
bring  it  victuals.  1865  Kingslky  llereiv.  xv,  There  was 
..decking  of  the  hall  in  the  best  hangings..  ;  cooking  of 
victuals,  broaching  of  casks, 

t  b.  Clerk  of  the  victuals,  «=  the  victualler  of 
Calais  (see  Victualler  2  a  tiote^.  Obs. 

c  1570  R.  TuRPVN  in  Chron.  Calais  (Camden)  Introd.  18 
Havinge  ther  another  offyce  of  the  Queues  Maje.sty  called 
by  the  name  of  Clarke  of  the  Victuals. 

t  O.  At  victuals^  engaged  in  eating.   Obs, 

1681  H.  FouLis  Hist.  Romish  Treasons  40  Books  read  to 
him  whilst  he  was  at  Victuals. 

1 3.  //.  a.  Animals  serving  for  food.   Obs. 

1:1550  Disc.  CotHuion  Weal  Eng.  ii.  (1893)  60  The  more 
husbandrie  is  occupied,  the  more  vniversall  brede  should 
be  of  all  victualles,  as  of  neate,  shepe^  swyne,  gese,  eges, 
butter,  and  chese.  1641  More's  Edit:  V,  104  The  Pageants 
were  amaking  day  and  night  at  Westminster,  and  vitailes 
killed  which  afterwards  was  cast  away. 

t  b.  Military  stores  ;  munitions  of  war,  Obs. 

1653  H.  CoGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  iv.  10  Moreover  he 
added,  that  they  had  great  abundance  of  Victuals,  amongst 
the  which  there  were  12  Basilisks. 

4.  An  article  of  food.  rare. 

1558  Bp.  Watson  Sev,  Sncram.  ix.  50  This  heauenly 
foode  is.. a  strong  vitale,  making  vs  able  to  endure  the  pain- 
ful iorney  to  the  kingdome  of  hcauen.  1829  Carlvle  Misc., 
German  Playwrights  (1840)  II.  50  The  Germans,  who 
instead  of  a  measurable  and  sufferable  spicing  of  theatric 
matter, .  .have  in  fact  nothing  else  to  live  on  but  that  highly 
unnutritive  victual. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (chiefly  Sc.)y  as  victual- 
dealer  j  'houset  land-male,  -merchant,  office^  -rent, 
•scanting  vJ^\.,  silver,  stipend,  wain. 

X496  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  310  Giffin  to  the 
skippar  of  the  schip . .  for  jonk  Gherardis  mennis  fraucht  and 
wittalissiluir,  vij/i.  i567MAPLETt7r.  F'orest  105  The  Female 
..espying  hir  time,  when  and  how  she  may  come  to  the 
Lawder  or  Vittailehouse.  1592  in  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  ^w/.  (1892) 
Q0/2  The  victuall  land  maillis  of  Clestrane  benorthe  the 
burne.  1593  Nashf,  Chrisfs  T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  95  If 
there  were  any,  that  had  repining  victuall -scan  ting  Maisiers 
tyrannizing  neuerthelesse  tor  their  work.  1600  Reg.  Mag. 
Sig.  Scot,  (1890)  354/a  Pro  preservatione  navium  contra 
tempestates  et  lie  victuell-housis,  x668  in  Extr.  St.  P.  rel. 
Friends  in.  (1912)  278  Of  late  since  his  Maljesjties  imploy- 
ment  has  slackn'd  at  the  Victuall  Office.  1765-8  Ekskinb 
inst.  Law  Scot.  11.  vi.  §  40  If  the  landlord  refuse^  to  receive 
his  victual-rent  when  offered  to  him  in  due  time.  1801 
Farmer's  Mag,  Jan.  28  The  farmer  or  victual-merchant. 
Ibid.,  The  profession  of  the  farmer  or  the  victual-dealer. 
1818  Scott  Hrt,  Midi,  xlv.  There  was  no  knowing  how 
long  he  might  be  in  paying  the  next  term's  victual  stipend. 
1891  DoYLK  White  Company  xix,  The  rogue  got  l^etween 
me  and  the  nearest  French  victual  wain. 

Hence  Victnal-leBS  a.,  destitute  of  victuals. 
183X  Carlyle  in  Froude  First  40  Years  (1882)  II.  165,  I 
arrived  at  Liverpool,  .quite   sleepless,   and    but  for  your 
dinner, ..quite  victual-less. 

Victual  (vi*t'l),  V.  Forms  :  a.  4-5  vitaile  (5 
-aiUe),  4-6  vitayle,  -aylle,  6  vitaill;  4-5  vet- 
ayle»  5  -aiUe  ;  4  vytaile  (5  -aille),  4-6 vytaylle, 
5  -ayle  ;  4-7  vittaile  (^Sc,  victaile),  6  vytteyle, 
vittaill-  (6V,  wictaill).  i3.  5  Sc.  vitt-,  wittale, 
5-6  vitale  (5  vytale).     7.  4  vitele,  5-6  vitel; 

5  vetele,  5-6  vitell- ;  5  vytel,  6  -ell ;  5  vitule, 

6  -alle.  5.  5  vittall,  6  vitt-,  vytteU;  5  Sc. 
wittule,  6  Sc.  wittall,  wictill ;  6  vitle,  6-7 
vittle  (7  wictle).  «.  6-7  viotuaile  (6  Sc*  wictu- 
ale),  6-8  viotuall  (6  Sc.  wictwall),  6-  victual 

I    (7   victu'l).     [ad.  AF.  and  OF.  vitailler  (also 


VICTUAL, 

OF.  vit-,  victuailler),  f.  vitaille  Victual  sb.     Cf. 
Sp.  viluallar,  V^.  vitualhar,  It.  vettovagliare.'\ 

I.  trans.  To  supply  or  furnish  (a  ship,  castle, 
garrison,  body  of  troops,  etc.)  with  victuals,  esp. 
with  a  store  to  last  for  some  time, 

a.  13..  Coer  de  L,  1382  Two  hundred  schyppys  ben  wel 
vytailid,  With  force  hawberks,  swerdes  and  knyvj^s.  1375 
Barbour  Brnce  111.  339  For  thaim  thocht  thai  mycht 
sekyrly  Duell  thar,  quhiU  thai  war  wictaitlit  weile.  1390 
GowER  Conf,  I.  194,  I  charge  you  and  bidde  this,  That  ye 
the  same  Schip  vitaile.  £1450  Brut  11.  428  'Ihat  Towne 
and  the  Castelle  weren  welle  vitailid  and  eke  mannyd.  147a 
Paston  Lett.  Suppl.  143  Thai  stuffe  and  veiayll  sore  the 
place.  1485  in  10//1:  Rep,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm,  App.  V.  318 
That  no.. man  victaile,  nor  make  to  be  victailed,  none  of 
the  saide  men  of  warre.  1523-4  R.  Grufhthe  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  Sex.  1. 1.  193  They  have  ayded  and  vittaited  the  Kyng's 
enymyes.  1553  Brende  Q.CuriiusDVi],  So  great  an  army 
as  he  had.. could  not  be  vitailed  in  a  desolate  countrey. 

/3.  137s  Barbour  Bruce  iv.  63  The  castell  weiU  vittalit 
thai  With  met,  and  fwaill  can  purvay.  1473  Warkw. 
CAto«.  (Camden)  2  Certeyne  castelles..whiche  they  hnde 
vytaled.  c  1520  M.  Nisbet  Acts  xii.  2o_Thai  askit  pece, 
for  alsmeklle  that  thare  cuntreis  war  vitalit  of  him. 

y.  C1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  111.  2;r4  He  werc^it  more 
traitour,  ^if  he  lettide  o^ere  kny^itis..to  vitele  ^es  men 
asegid.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4710  At  this  tenydon  truly  was 
a  tried  castell,.  .Wele  viteld,  I-wisse,  for  winturs  ynoghe. 
c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  205  When  he  had  vyteld  his  .schippis, 
and  made  bym  redy.  148a  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  109 
Thaye  hawe  vetellyd  and  niannyd  the  town  of  Ary.  a  1533 
Ld.  Berneks  Huon  Ux.  203  It  was  impreyngnable  so  it 
were  well  vytellj-d.     1534  in  Star  Chamb.  Cases  (Selden) 

II.  290  They  may  always  vitaile  theiie  townes,  castelles 
and  fortres-ses  with  sucheplayntie  of  vitailes.  1550  J.Coke 
En^.  4-  Fr.  Heralds  §  75  Richard,  distroyed  th'  cost  of  the 
Egiptians  comminge  to  vytell  the  Soldane  in  Jerusalem. 

6.  ^1415  Wyntoun  Crtf«.  11.  1580  (Cott.  MS.),  Eneas  gert 
twa  schippis  be.WittuJit  and  laid  to  J>e  se.  1490  Ace.  Ld. 
High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  129  Eftir  at  the  Kingis  schip  wes 
chaysit  in  DumbertanC,.  .send  with  Johne  of  Hawto  vittall 
hir,..xviij  Ii.    1555  Bradfobth  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721) 

III.  App.  xlv,  129  For,  Faye  they,  yf  we  have  the  sea  to 
vyttell  us,  we  shall  have  jwwre  to  rule  Ingland.  1587 
Harrison  Englatid  11.  i,  (1877)  \.  6  The  king,  .commanded 
the  Londoners  not  to  aid  nor  vittell  them.  1611  J.  Davies 
(Heref.)  in  Coryat  Crudities  \.  3  He  his  Gorge  with  Grapes 
did  vittle.  1670  Milton  Hist.  Eng.  w.  Wks.  1851  V.  248 
New  Ships  in  every  Port  were  builded,  vittl'd,  ..  and 
appointed  to  meet  all  at  Sandwich. 

«.  1558  Bp.  Watson  Se^'.  Sacratu.  Ser.  i,  3  The  fift  thing 
..is  when  his  armye  is. .well  victualled,,  .then  to  merche 
forward.  1583  Stockeb  Civ.  Wanes  Lowe  C.  in.  97b, 
Letters  from  the  Prince,  aduertising  ihem,  that  hee  meant 
the  night  following  to  victuall  them.  1598  Bacon  Sacr. 
Medit.,  Miracles  Ess.  (Arb.)  103  He  IChrist]  multiplyed 
the  scarsitie  of  a  few  loues  and  fishes  to  a  sufficitncy  to 
victuaile  an  host  of  people,  1640  Gent  Knave  in  Gr,  i.  i. 
Bij,  A  Leaguer  cannot  he  planted,  mann'd,  victuall'd,  and 
munition 'd,  with  a  small  magazine.  1670  R.  Coke  Disc. 
Trade  34  Before  the  Act  we  could  Victual  Ships  with  good 
and  substantial  Food  cheaper  than  the  Dutch.  1709  Steele 
Tatler  No.  28  p 5  'Ihese  dangerous  Captains  who  could 
victual  an  Army  as  well  as  lead  it.     176^  Mnseutn  Rust. 

IV.  196  The  very  large  extent  of  foreign  trade,  which 
requires  a  great  many  more  ships  to  be  victualled  out  now 
than  formerly.  1777  Robertson  Hist.  Avier.  11.  (1783)  I. 
100  This  .<;quadron. , was  victualed  for  twelve  months.  1800 
Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  I.  265,  I  have  also 
written.. requiring  the  reason  for  which  he  did  not  victual 
this  corps. .as  I  ordered.  1836  Matjryat  Midsh.  Easy  xvi. 
Jack , .  pushed  his  way  through  the  prisoners,  who  were  being 
mustered  to  be  victualled.  1865  H.  Phillips  Avter.  Paper 
Curr.  II.  84  By  unscrupulous  foraging  the  troops  were 
victualed  from  day  to  day. 

fig.  1648  Beaumont  Psyche  xil  189  They  who  with  all 
riotous  Dainties  strive  To  fortify  the  Belly,  but  can  finde 
No  time  to  victuall  and  enforce  (1702  recruit]  the  Minde  1 

b.  refl.  To  provide  or  stock  (oneself)  with 
victuals. 

I5S5  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  ^,75  They  vyttayled  them  selues 
with  fresshe  meate.  157*  in  Feuillerat  Rezels  Q.  Eliz. 
{1908)  163  Expences  in  vittelling  him  selfe  and  iii  of  his 
fellows.  161a  Selden  Illustr.  Drayton's  Poly-olb.  ix.  326 
Lhewelin..compeld  the  English  campe  to  victuall  them- 
selves  with  horse-flesh.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  \\.  (Globe)  335 
If  they  could  get  Provisions  to  victual  themselves  with. 
1768  in  Kitson  Life  Jas.  Cook  vi.  (1907)  90,  ^£120  a  year 
for  victualling  himself.  1819  Scott  Leg,  Montrose  v,  He 
will.. do  wisely  to  victual  himself  for  at  least  three  days. 
1887  Field  24  Dec.  973/1  To  see  that  the  crew  properly 
victual  themselves. 

2.  intr.  a.  To  partake  of  victuals ;  to  eat.  Also 
of  animals,  to  feed  or  pasture. 

"577  TusSBR  Husb.  (1878)  187  At  meales  my  friend  who 
vitieth  here, . .  Shall  both  be  sure  of  better  chere,  and  .scape 
with  lesser  cost.  1587  Tukbkkv.  Trag.  T.  55b,  When.. 
euery  man  at  boorde  Had  vittled  well,  and  all  was  whiste. 
i6aa  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf.  i.  38  In  houses, 
where  men  vittaile  vpon  the  way,  a  man  shall  meete  many 
times  with  a  bare  couple  of  Hens.  iBaa  Bybon  Juan  yii. 
xlviii,  As  a.. bell-wether  [will]  form  the  flock's  connection 
By  tinkling  sounds,  when  they  go  forth  to  victual.  1869 
BLACKMOREj[,tfr«rtZ>.iii,  Soon  we  found  Peggy  and  Smder 
[the  horses]  in  company,.,  victualling  where  the  grass  was 

good. 

"b.  To  lay  in  or  obtain  a  supply  of  victuals. 
161S  Chapman  Odyss.  in.  418  When  he  (there  victling 
well,  and  store  of  gold  Aboard  his  ships  brought)  his  wild 
way  did  hold.  1655  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  322 
Others  [say]  that  he  hath  only  victualed  or  taken  in  fresh 
water  in  those  partes  and  is  gone  southward,  a  1687  Petty 
Pol,  Arith.  iii.(i69i)  61  Because  the  French  cannot  Victual 
so  cheap  as  the  English,  and  Dutch,  nor  Sail  with  so  few 
Hands.  1709  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4582/3  Men  belonging  to 
Ships  which  are.. Cleaning,  Refitting,  or  Victualling  at  the 
Ports.  1735  De  Foe  Key,  round  World {iSio)  46  Which  was 
a  voyage  of  such  a  length,  that  no  ship  could  victual  for. 


VICTUAIiAGE. 

Hence  Vi*otu»lled /;>/«. 

1855  KiNCSLEY  If'fstw.  Hot  xxxii,  Some  five  and  twenty 
of  the  soundest  and  best  victualled  ships. 

Victnalage.  rare.   [f.  Victual  sb,^   Victual- 
ling; victuals. 

x62a  Mabbk  tr.  AUmatCs  Guzman  <tAl/.  11.  343,  I  im« 
ployed  ail  that  tittle  money  that  I  had,  in  matters  of  victu- 
allage.     x^j  C  Brontb  J.  Eyre  xvii,  1  could  not  proceed 
to  the  schoolroom  without,  .running  the  risk  of  being  sur- 
prised with  my  cargo  of  victualage. 
Victualler  (vrt'lw).     Forms  :  o.  4  vit-,  4,  6 
vittailler,  5-6  vitailer  (6  vict-),  6  vi(t)tayler 
(viot-) ;  4  vytail(l)er,  5-6  vytayler  (6  -ayller)  ; 
6  Titeilour,  vitaylour,  vittaiUor.     h.  4,  6  vit- 
eler,  5-6  viteller,   5  vital(l)er,  vitalar,  -eer, 
vituller  ;  5  veteler,  6  -eller,  -uler  ;  5  vytalere, 
6  vytiller.     7.  5  vittaler,  6  -allar,  victaller ; 
5  vitteloxir,  5-6  vitteller  (6  -eler,  wytteller)  ; 
5-7  vitler,  6  vittler.   5.  5-  victualler  (7  -ailler), 
6-7  (9)  viotualer,  6  victuelar,  7  vict'lar.     [a. 
AF.  and  OF.  vitaill{t)er,  vUaillour  (OF.  also  vit- 
aiiieurj  vit-,  victuailUur),  t  vitaille  Victual  sb.'\ 
1.  A  purveyor  of  victuals  or  provisions ;  spec,  one 
who  makes  a  business  of  providing  food  and  drink 
for  payment ;  a  keeper  of  an  eating-house,  inn,  or 
tavern;  a  licensed  victualler  (cf.  b). 
Also  spec,  (in  local  Irish  use),  a  butcher. 
«.  1377  Langl.  P,  PL  B.  II.  60  Forgoeres  and  vitaiUers 
and  vokates  of  J?c  arches.     138*  Rolls  0/ Parlt.  III.  226/1 
While  vittaillers,  bi  suffraunce,  prcsumen  thiike  states  upon 
hem.     1453-4  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  279  Al  maner  of 
viteiloures,  as  wel  deynsynes  as  foreynes.     X530-X  Act  22 
Hen.   VIII^  c.  13,  Bere  bruers  and  bakers  whiche  bene 
comon  viuylers.    1550  J.  Coke  Eng.  <y  Fr.  Heralds  §  133 
To  robbe  the  marchauntes  of  Eri^ande,.  .lykewyse  pore 
vytaylers  and    fysshermen  of  all  nacions.      1^5    Cooper 
Thesaurus^  Caupo,  a  hucster ;  a  tauerner ;  a  victayler. 

fi.  C1380  WvcLiF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  153  Bot  men  of  lawc  and 
marchauntis,  and  chapmen,  and  viteleres,  synnen  more  in 
avarice  i>en  done  pore  laboreres.  1431  Coventry  Leet  Bk. 
25  We  commaund  J»at  no  vitaler.  .passe  out  of  the  Cite  of 
Couentre  for  to  by  fiscbe,  ne  non  othur  vitayle  comyng 
toward  the  Cite.  <^x44o  Promp,  Paru.  511/1  Vytalere, 
victuarius.  1477  Rolls  0/  Parlt.  VI.  186/1  Every  Mer- 
chaunt  Alien,  and  every  other  Vitaler,  and  other  Straunger. 
15x9  Presentmts.  of  Juries  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  3a  That 
no  veleller,  nor  other  man,  herber  no  begers  nor  vaca- 
bundys.  1530-x  Act  22  Hen.  Vlll,  c.  13  (1551)  C  v,  Bere 
bruers  and  bakers,  whiche  bene  common  vitellers.  1556 
Ckron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  72  Every  viteler  to  selle  as 
they  wolde  and  had  done  beiore. 

trans/,  tci^yt  Lvdg.  St.  Giles  109  [The  hind]  Of  god 
provided  to  be  thy  vitaleer.  With  a  repaast  of  hyr  mylk 
moost  soote. 

■y.  X467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  408  That  no  maner  vitteller 
pay  eny  thynge  for  the  occupacion  of  the  kynges  Borde. 
xj*3  in  lotk  Rep.  Hist,  MSS.  Couim,  App.  V.  400  Common 
vittlers  and  hostlers.  1530  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec. 
Oxford  (1880)  87  Other  vitlers  and  artyficers  yn  Oxford. 
1573  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  227  The  vitteller 
at  Reading  for  the  dyet  of  sundry  persons.  1599  Breton 
Miseries  Mamllin  Wks.  (Grosarl)  II.  37/2,  I  had  sent  away 
this  olde  viiler  with  more  crownes  then  shee  was  mistresse 
of  many  a  day  before.  x6oo~x2  Rowlands  Four  Knaves 
(Percy  Soc.)  45  The  vitlers  poasts  all  chalk'd  with  scores. 

J.  1568  Grafton  Ckron.  II.  123  The  bakers,  Brewers,  and 
other  victuallers  of  the  City.  1592  Greene  Groat's  W.  IVit 
(1617)  34  Let  not  Tauemers  and  Victualers  bee  thy  Execu- 
tors. 16x4  J.  Taylor  (Water  F.)^Nippin^  Abuses  Diij  b, 
The  vintner  and  the  vtct'lar  get  most  games  From  dayly 
drunkards,  and  distemperd  braines.  1^2  Ord.  ^  Declar. 
Both  Houses:  Lords  Day  6  Any  other  Tipler  or  Victualler 
whatsoever  within  your  Ward.  1699  Poor  MatCs  Plea  19 
We  have  as  firm  L^ws  in  England  as  need  be  to  compel 
the  Victualler  to  sell  a  certain  Measure  of  Drink,  mention- 
ing what  Pots  and  what  Price.  174a  Lond.  ^  Country 
Brewer  l  (ed.  4)  29  This  may  be  a  benefit  to  a  Victualler 
that  brews  to  sell  again,  and  cannot  vent  his  small  Beer. 
X765  Blackstone  Comm.  1.  ^14  The  several  inn-keepers  and 
victuallers  throughout  the  kingdom.  1835  Willis  Pencil- 
lings  \.  ii.  20  A  commissary  from  Villa  Franca,  who  is  to  be 
our  victualler  during  the  quarantine.  1844  Ld.  Brougham 
Brit,  Const,  xv.  (1862)  221  Making  victuallers  pay  for  a 
license  to  retail  wines. 

b.  Licensed  viciuallur,  one  who  has  a  licence  to 
sell  food  or  drink,  but  esp.  the  latter,  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  premises  ;  a  publican. 

1824  {tiile)t  The  Licensed  Victualler's  Almanack  and 
Tablet  of  General  Information  for..  1825.  1841  Dickens 
Barn.  Rudge  xiii,  Believing,  .that  the  publicans  coupled 
with  sinners  in  Holy  Writ  were  veritable  licensed  victuallers. 
X878  E.  Jenkins  Haverholme  26  They  are  hardly  governed 
by  the  abstract  principle  that  a  Licensed  Victualler  is  a., 
healthy  institution,  I  suppose. 
2.  Spec.  a.  One  who  supplies,  or  undertakes  to 
supply,  an  army  or  armed  force  with  necessary 
provisions ;  \pl.  those  engaged  in  bringing  up 
victuals  to  an  armed  force. 

Applied  both  to  purveyors  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  mere 
sutlers,  t  Victualler  0/ Calais  occurs  as  a  special  designa- 
tion m  the  15th  century. 

o..  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  3x^4  be  vytailers  J.ay  alto-hewe,  & 
^c  vvtailles  with  hymen  bai  ladde.  1447  Ordinance  0/ 
Excheauer  35.  c.  62  (6)  A  v,  Item  for  the  tresourer  of  Caleis, 
xl.s.  Item  for  the  vytayler  of  Caleis,  xxxiii.s.  iiii.d.  1489 
Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  i.  xiii.  35  Dyspensatours  and  vitaillers 
of  the  oosL  tfX5i3  Fabvan  Ckron.  \\\.  459  The  kynges 
hoost.  .was  plenteously  vytaylled  by  y«  Flemynges  and  by 
other  vytayllers.  a  1548  Hall  Ckron.,  Hen.  VIII,  24  b,  The 
duke  of  Vandosme . .  toke  his  aduantage  and  set  on  the  vic- 
tailers.  1591  Savile  Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  Ixxxvii.  104  With 
infinite  vittailers  and  followers  of  the  campe. 
^1  y-  '375  Barbour  Bruce  xiv.  407  Thai  raid  till  meit  the 
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vtttelleris,  That  with  ther  wittale.  .Com,haIdand  to  the  host 
the  way.  Ibid.  429  Sum  of  thair  mektU  host  has  seyne 
Thair  come,  and  wendc  Weill  thai  had  beyne  Thair  vittei- 
ouris.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  La-w  Arms  (S.T.S.)  116  Playntis 
of  his  men  as  to  merchandis  and  vitalaris  of  the  ost  and 
otheris.  1487  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  407/1  William  Rosse 
Esquier,  Vittaler  of  the  Towne  of  Caleis  and  Marches  of  the 
same.  1587  Holinshed  Chron.  (ed.  3)  III.  823/1  At  last  they 
met  with  a  vitteler  comming  from  the  campe,  which  was 
their  guide  and  brought  them  thither. 

6.  1591  Savile  Tacitus^  Hist.  iv.  xv.  179  The  victuallers 
and  marchants  [were]  cut  of.  1601  Ld.  Mountjoy  in  Mory- 
son  Itin.  (1617)  II.  200  The  Victualer  issues,  .but  one  pounde 
and  a  halfe  of  beefe  per  diem,  to  a  souldier.  1633  T. 
Stafford  Pac.  Hit.  11.  ii.  (1821)  235  Although  it  seemeth  to 
us  by  the  Certificate  of  the  Victualler,  that  you  were  better 
stored  at  your  writing,  then  you  knew  for.  1681  Moores 
Bitj^ed±  Which  careful  foresight  nothing  could  hinder  from 
being  effectual,  but  the  negligence  of  the  Victuallers.  1709 
Steele  Tatler  No.  39  r  4  Charles  II.  victual'd  his  Navy, 
with  the  Bread  which  one  of  his  Dogs  chose. .,  rather  than 
trust  to  the  Asseverations  of  the  Victuallers.  tSoa  James 
Milit.Dict.,  Sutler  and  Victualler  may  be  considered  as 
synonimous  terms  as  far  as  they  relate  to  military  matters. 
attrii.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  in.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  103/2 
Things  necessary  for  Armyes. . .  Victualler  sutlers. 

b.  One  who  furnishes  a  ship  or  navy  with  pro- 
visions.    i^h,o  agent-victualler  {%e.t  c^oX.  1769). 

In  early  use,  one  who  undertook  to  provision  a  trading 
vessel  in  return  for  a  share  in  the  profits. 

1431-50  in  Cal.  Proc.  Chanc.  Q.  Eliz.  I.  Pref.  38  On 
balyn^er  cleped  the  Crislorre,..and  therof  Wolfe  maister, 
and  Sir  Ramfray  Arundell  and  Sir  John  Trerys  Knyghtes 
owners  and  vitallers.  1613  Whitbourne  Nem/oundland  26 
Those  men  are  yeerely  hired  by  the  Owners,  and  Victuallers 
foorth  of  ships  in  those  voyages.  i6a6  Capt.  Smith  Accid. 
Ytig.  Seamen  35  The  Ship  hath  one  third  part  j  the  Victu- 
aller the  other  third;  the  other  third  is  for  the  Company. 
1647  Haward  Crown  Rev.  20  Victualer  of  the  Navy :  Fee, 
[;{;]58.o.o.  1757  W.  Thompson  R.  N.  Adiioc.  18  The  Vic- 
tuallers and  their  Officers  Report ..  being  of  equal  Account, 
it  will  be  needless  to  animadvert  thereon.  1769  Falconer 
Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Agent-Victualler,  . .  an  officer  sta- 
tioned at  a  royal  port,  to  regulate  the  victualing  of  the 
king's  ships,  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners  for 
victualing  the  navy.  1796  Nelson  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845) 
11.  248  Mr.  Heatly,  the  great  victualler,  writes  me  that  the 
supply  he  is  now  procuring,  will  be  the  first  and  last,  for  the 
Port  of  Genoa  will  be  shut.  1809  R.  Lancford  Introd. 
Trade  loi  Beg  your  victualler  toget  the  beef  properly  salted. 
1834  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VI.  341/1  To  the  Victualling 
establishment.. [at  Malta)  there  is  attached  an  agent  victu. 
aller  and  clerks. 

3.  A  ship  employed  to  carry  provisions  for  a  fleet 
or  squadron  (or  for  troops  over-seas) ;  a  victual- 
ling ship. 

a  157a  Knox  Hist.  Re/.  Wks.  1846  I.  si6  Besydis  the 
galayis,  being  twenty  twa  then  in  nomber,  thei  had  threscoir 
great  schippis,  besydis  vittallaris.  1588  Losses  and  Dis- 
tresses o/the  Spanish  Navy  Aiij  b,  They  were  in  all,  at 
their  coining  forth,  a  hundred  xxxv.  sayle,  whereof  foure 
were  Galliasses,  foure  gallies,  and  ix.  of  them  were  vie- 
lallers.  1625  in  Birch  Crt.  f,  Times  Chas.  /(184S)  1.  63  To 
your  last  of  the  fleet,  you  must  add  five  victuallers,  and  as 
many  horse-ships,  having  only  seamen  in  them.  16^  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  238/3  All  these  Men  of  War  are  to  be  attended 
by  a  proportionable  number  of  Galliots,  Advice  Boats,  and 
Victuallers.  1711  E.  Cooke  Voy.  S.  Sea  454  A  Dutch 
Squadron  of  about  13  Sail  of  Men  of  War  and  Victuallers. 
^la^Ansons  V<^.  11.  ii.  131  We  never  were  joined  by  any 
other  of  our  ships,  except  our  Victualler,  the  Anna  Pink. 
13180  Ann.  Reg.  204*  Some  men  of  war,  which  he  had  sent 
with  a  convoy  of  store-ships  and  victuallers  to  the  island  of 
Minorca.  1813  Southev  Nelson  I.  145  There  were  now 
above  100  sail  of  victuallers,  gun-boats,  and  ships  of  war. 
4.  Sc.  'One  who  deals  in  grain  ;  a  corn- factor.' 
1808  Jamieson. 
Hence  Vi-ctaallership. 

1450  Rolls  0/ Parlt.  V.  196/1  As  in  the  vitelershipp  of  the 
Castell.  1487  Ibid.  VI.  407/1  The  Office  of  Vitellershipp  of 
the  forsaid  Towne  [Calais]. 
Victualling  (vi-t'liq),  vbl.  sb.  Forms:  (see 
Victual  v.).  [f.  Victoal  v."] 
L  The  action  of  providing  or  storing  a  ship, 
town,  army,  etc  (now  esp.  the  Navy)  with  victuals. 
a.  1462  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin[iSZg)  313  For  the  vitalyng 
of  the  sayd  citte.  146a  Paston  Lett.  II.  102  My  Lord 
I'resorer  had  put  hym  to  a  gret  charge  for  the  vetelyng  of 
Mary  Talbot.  149IS  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (iZgb)  165  Cer- 
teyn  vitayle  &  fewell  bought  for  vitaylyng  of  the  seid  Ship. 
>S44  Star  Ckamb.  Cases  (Selden)  II.  281  His  highnes  pro- 
clamacion  for  the  vittalyng  of  his  highnes  Toune  of  Callis. 
1570  B.  GooGE  Pop.  Kingd.  \.  E  iij  b.  They  looke  to  vit- 
tayling  of  Campes,  when  bloudie  warres  doe  raigne.  1606 
J.  Clapham  Hist.Gt.  Brit.  11.  i.  ii.  179  By  attaching  some 
of  the  Roman  ships.. they  became  first  acquainted  with 
their  manner  of  vittailing. 

^.  Z509-10  Act  I  Hen.  VIII,  c.  20  §  I  Victuale  goyng  oute 
of  this  your  said  Realme  for  the  victualyng  of  your  Towne 
of  Calice.  1551  Sir  J.  Williams  Accompte  (Abbotsf.  CI.) 
88  Towardes  the  victuellinge  of  his  maiesttes  armyes  then 
at  Portesmouth.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  250 
He  commanded  also  the  Prince.. to  make  prouision  for  the 
victualing  of  his  campe.  1650  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden) 
168  It  was  become  necessary  for  the  victualling  and  seting 
forth  your  fleete.  1705  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4091/3  His  Royal 
Highness  has. .appointed. .Captain  Thomas  Harlow  to  be 
a  Commissioner  of  the  Victualling.  1755  Macens  Ess.  In- 
surances 1. 165  The  dear  Victualling  of  the  Ship  in  America. 
18^  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VI.  339/1  A  Comptroller  of  the 
Victualling  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Transport  Service. 
1849  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  390  There  men  might 
learn.. how  grossly  the  Navy  Board  had  cheated  the  crown 
in  the  victualling  of  the  fleet.  1901  Whitaker's  Aim.  154 
Admiralty. . ,  Director  of  Victualling. 

b.  The  business  of  supplying  food  and  drink  for 
payment ;  supply  of  food  for  this  purpose. 


VICTUALLING-OFFICE. 

I  1534'"  Gross  Gild  Merck.  (1890)  II.  192  It  ys  enacted., 
that  no  person  ne  persons  shall  ..exercise  eny  vytejyng, 
byiiig  or  sellyng.  .wythyn  the  scyd  Town.  1552  in  \oth 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  V.  390  A  comon  housse  or 
ynne   for  victuallinge  and  lodgingc  of ..  strangers.     158a 

:  LvLV  Euphues  (Arb.)  252,  1  keepe  no  victualling,  yet  is  my 
housean  Inne.  1891  Anthony' sPhotogr.  Bull.  IV.  309  The 
average  return  saloon  fare  is  {,b  including  very  liberal 
victualling. 

2.  A  supply  of  food  for  personal  use. 

1532  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scoll.  VI.  119  To  be  in  Edin- 
burgh the  v  day  of  Januar  with  xxx  dais  wittaling.     1539 
Cromwell  in  Merriman  Life  t,  Lett.  (1902)  II.  234,  I  haue 
..delyuered   vnto    him    money   for   two  monethts   wagies 
vitailling  and   al   other  thinges  for  that    tyme   necessary. 
I    a  1618  Sylvester  Letanie  4,  v,  They  from  thee  prepared  had 
■    Each  one  his  sev'rall  victualling.  After  his  kind,  herb,  fruit 
and  seed.     1791  N.  Chipman  Rep.  (1871)  27  The  prisoner 
j    should  pay  to  the  gaoler  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  day 
i    for  his  victualing.     1810  R.Anderson  Cumbld.  Ball.  112 
leyme  whispert,  'twad  be  best.  For  vittelin  heame  to  run. 

3.  altrib.,  as  victualling-bill,  -board,  -book, 
i  booth,  -^  cart,  ■\  coot,  department  (also  trans/.), 
dry  store,  establishment,  -note,  place,  provisions, 
service,  -ship,  -society,  -yard. 

174s  De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesm.  vi.  (1841)  I.  41  From  whence 
proceeded  that  black  trade  of  buying  and  selling  navy  and 
•victualling.bills,  .ind  transport-debts.  1809  R.  Lancford 
Introd.  Trade  130  Bills  victualling,  bills  issued  by  the 
Victualling  board,  bearing  interest  till  due  and  paid.  1846 
A.  Young  Naut.  Diet.  72  The  master  of  any  vessel  outward- 
bound  has  to  apply  to  the  searcher  for  a  victualling-bill, 
which  is  a  warrant  for  the  shipment  of  such  stores  as  be  may 
require.  1867  Smvth  Sailor's  IVord.ti.,  Victualling-bill, 
a  custom-house  document,  warranting  the  shipment  of  such 
bonded  stores  as  the  master  of  an  outward-bound  merchant- 
man may  require  for  his  intended  voyage.  1757  W.  Thomp- 
son R.  N.  Advoc.  13  Half  an  Hour  after  the  -Victualling- 
Board  broke  up,  I  was  sent  for.  1834-4  Encycl.  Metrop. 
(1845)  VIII.  380/1  The  Victualling  Board,  .consumes  many 
hundred  tons  [of  old  hoops]  annually  for  the  service  of  the 
navy.  i8«7  Smyth  Sailors  IVord-bk.,  ''Victualling-book, 
a  counterpart  of  the  ship's  open  list,  which  is  kept  by  the 
purser,  to  enable  him  to  make  the  necessary  entries  in  it. 
1588  Roxb.  Ball.  (1887)  VI.  394  And  *vittaling  boothes  in 
ptentie  were.  Where  ihey  softl  meate,  bread,  cheese,  and 
bcerc.  1578  Knaresb.  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  13^  One  "victual- 
ling carte,  a  bord  and  a  carte  in  the  haie  laith.  1568 
WlTHALs  Diet.  41  b/i  A  *vittayling  cooke.  1839  Penny 
Cycl.  XIV.  343/2  To  the  eastward  of  Valletta,  .are.. spa- 
cious stores  for  the  *victualling  department.  1878  A  thlettc 
World -^^  May  99/2  Francis.,  led  off  with  a  clever  double  on 
the.. chin.  Bassano  then  retaliated  on  the  victualling  de- 
partment [=  stomach].  1757  W.  Thompson  R.  N.  Advoc. 
52  He  was.,  appointed  to  inspect  all  the  King's  "Victualling 
Dry  Stores.  1834  "Victualling  establishment  [see  Victual- 
ling 2  h\  1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  "Victualling- 
note,  an  order  given  to  a  seaman  in  the  Royal  navy  by  the 
paymaster,  when  be  joins  a  ship,  which  is  handed  to  the 
ship's  steward  as  his  authority  for  victualling  the  man. 
X667  Pepys  Diary  2  Aug.,  Though  I  lay  down  my  "victual- 
ling place,  yet,  as  long  as  he  continues  victualler,  I  shall  l)e 
the  better  by  him.  1770  Lanchorne  Plutarch  (1851)  II. 
83^/2  He.. furnished  himself  also  with  cattle  and  other 
•victualling  provisions.  1757  W.  Thompson  R.  N.  Advoc. 
20  One . .  had  been  in  the  "Victualling  Service  from  a  Boy. 
1665  Pepvs  Diary  28  April,  Down  the  River  to  visit  the 
"victualling-ships.  1711  Broadside,  Sailors  Danger  if 
Hardship  at  Sea  (title-p.).  The  loss  of  Seven  large  Trans- 
ports and  a  Victualing  Ship.  1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade, 
*  Victualling-society,  a  union  or  association  of  operatives, 
&c.  10  supply  themselves  with  meat  and  bread,  &c.  at  the 
lowest  prices.  1757  W.  Thompson  R.  N.  Advoc.  48  The 
Timber  ..  sent  into  Portsmouth  "Victualling-yard  was., 
complained  of.  1846  A.  Young  Naut.  Diet,  105  The  Vic- 
tualling Yards  for  the  Royal  Navy,  where  provisions  and 
.similar  stores  are  deposited. 

Vi'Ctnallillg-lloase.  [f.  prec]  A  house 
where  victuals  .ire  supplied  or  sold ;  an  eating- 
house,  inn,  or  tavern. 

a.  Z540-X  Elvot  Image  Gov.  57  To  see  that  no  vitailyng 
house,  .shoulde  haue  their  doores  open. .either  before  the 
soonne  risen,  or  after  the  soone  set.  1555  Eden  Decades 
(Arb.)  148  Tbey_..determyned  to  buylde  townes,..that  they 
myght  bee  Ijay tinge  places  and  vytailynge  houses  for  suche 
as  sbulde  iorney  towarde  the  southe.  1568  Withals  Diet. 
41  b/i  A  vittellynge  house,  where  meate  is  to  be  solde.  1617 
Moryson  Itin.  1.  122, 1 .  .tooke  a  chamber  in  a  vitling  house, 
in  the  Market-place. 

^.  1S71  in  13M  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  IV.  2 
Licenced  to  keep  a  victualinge  house  within  the  towne  of 
Ry.  1600-9  Rowlands  Knaue  o/Clubbes  16  T'will  be  my 
castle  for  some  three  moneths  space,  while  they  search 
Tauerne,  rifle  victualing-house.  i66a  in  Extr.  St.  P.  rel. 
Eriends  u.  [igii)  146  To  keepe  an  Alehouse  or  Victualling- 
house  within  your  precincts.  1712  Thoresbv  Diary  (1830) 
II.  151  After  dinner  at  a  victualling-house,  I  walked  to  Mr. 
Dawson's.  1737  Ceiitl.  Mag.  VII.  371/1  No  License  shall 
be  granted  to  sell  it  by  retail  but  to  Publick  Victualling- 
Houses,  Inns,  Coffee  Houses  or  Alehouses.  1842  Act  5-6 
Vict.  c.  44  §  lAny  Act  or  Acts  in  force  touching  the  Regu- 
lation, .of. .  Victualling  Houses.  iS8$  Law  Times  28  Mai. 
389/2  A  refreshment  and  victualling  house.. on  the  Steep 
Holms,  a  rocky  island  in  the  Bristol  Channel. 
Vi'Ctnalling-O'ffice.  [f.  as  prec]  An  office 
concerned  with  the  victualling  of  ships,  esp.  ol  ships 
of  the  Royal  Navy. 

1668  Extr.  St.  P.  rel.  Friends  in.  (1912)  278  The  Place 
was  originally  called  Maison  de  diew,  out  now  his 
Ma[jes]tls  victualing  office  in  this  Port  is  seated  there. 
1710  C.  Shadwell  Fair  Quaker  Deal  L  i.  9  We.  .pry  into 
the  Rogueries  of  the  Victualling-Office.  1757  W.  Thompson 
R.  N.  Advoc.  48  The  Labourers  of  Portsmouth  Victual- 
ling Office  are.  .employed  in  extra  Hours.  1751  England's 
Gazetteer  s.v.  Dover,  The  courts  of  chancery,  admiralty,  &c. 
relating  to  them  all,  are  kept  in  St.  James's  Ch.,  and  here  are 
a  custom. house  and  victualling.office.  1827  Scott  Chron. 
Canongate  iii,  Now,  my  wife  had  keepit  a  victualling  office. 
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X834  EM£ycl  Metrop.  (1843)  VI.  350  The  Victualling  Office 
at  Plymouth.. is  now  brought  almost  into  juxta- position 
with  it  \sc.  the  Dockyard). 

b.  Boxing  slang.  The  stomach. 

1751  Smollett  Per,  Pic.c,  He. .found  it  impracticable  to 
smite  his  antagonist  upon  the  victualling  office.  1785 
Grosr  Diet.  Vuig^.  Toftgve  S.V.  -lixo  Sporting  Mag;,  y  I. 
80  Spring  put  in  a  heavy  claim  on  his  opponent's  victualling 
office. 

11  Vicuna (vik?^'n^a),  vicu'lia.  Forms:  a.  *j 
becunia,  7- vicuna, 8-9 vicunna,9va-,  vecuna, 
vicugna,  vicunnia,  9-  vicufia.  ^.  7  vicugne, 
9  vicune.  [a.  Sp.  vicuna  (Pg.  vicunha),  the 
Quichnan  name  of  the  animal.  See  also  Vigogne, 
ViGONE,  and  Vigonia.] 

1.  A  South  American  dLmma\{Aucheniavi£unna)i 
closely  related  to  the  llama  and  alpaca,  inhabiting 
the  higher  portions  of  the  northern  Andes  and 
yielding  a  fine  silky  wool  used  for  textile  fabrics. 

a.  i6m  R.  Hawkins  Voy.  S.  Sea  47  It  may  be  surmised, 
that  it  is  as  that  of  the  Becunia,  and  other  Beasts,  which 
breed  the  Beazer  stone.  1661  Lovell  Hist.  Ani/n.  ^  Min, 
28  The  beast  is  about  the  bignesse  and  likeness  of  a  Stagg. 
Their  hair . .  is  said  also  to  help  the  gout :  sc.  Of  that  called 
Vicunas.  1704  Collect.  Voy.  (Churchill)  HI,  11/2  The  Wild 
Goats  are  numerous;  theyarecall'd  Vicunna's.  ij^SAnson's 
Voy.  I.  vi.  68  There  are  in  ail  parts  of  this  country  a  good 
number  of  Vicunnas  or  Peruvian  sheep.  1771  tr.  Permty''s 
Voy.  Malouine  IsL  (1773)  289  Several  of  our  people  went  a 
shooting . .  and  saw  some  carcases  of  vicunas.  1805  Luccock 
Nat.  Wool  14  We  allude  particularly  to.. the  camel,  and 
the  dromedary,  in  the  East,  and  the  vicuna  in  South 
America.  1847  Prescott  Peru{\%y>\  II.  100  His  dress., 
was  composed  of  the  wool  of  the  vicuna  wrought  into 
mantles,  so  fine  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  silk.  1875 
Encycl.  Brit.  I.  598/1  The  vicugna  is  a  much  rarer  animal 
than  the  alpaca.  1894  Lydekker  Roy.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  413 
During  the  wet  season  of  the  year  the  vicunias  seek  the 
highest  ridges  of  the  Cordillera. 

^.  1604  K.  GIrimstone]  D'AcosteCs  Hist.  IndifS  iv.  xl.  316 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  things  at  the  Indies  of  Peru, 
be  the  Vicugnes,  and  sheep  of  the  countrie,  as  they  call 
them.  1613  Pt'RCHAS  Pilgriviage  {xi>\^) -jyz  The  Vicugne 
somewhat  resembleth  a  Goat,  but  is  greater,  c  x8o6  Ace. 
Viceroynlty  Buenos  Ayres  31  note^  There  is  also  a  wild 
species  of  the  pacos,  called  vicunes. 

2.  eilipt.  VicuBa  cloth ;  also,  a  garment  made  of 
this. 

1851  Catal.  Gt,  Exfub.  491/1  Ponchos : — Plain  and 
brocade,  striped ;  aravenas.  Vicunas.  i8a^  Household 
Words  24  Sept.  76/1  The  verbiage  by  which  coals  are 
transformed  in  to.,  alpacas,  vicunas,  ponchos,  ..and  siphon- 
ias.  1883  Daily  News  33  Sept.  3/3  A  dress  of  cigar-brown 
vicugna.  1887  Standard  15  Sept.  2/1  A  thick  diagonal 
vicuna  has  been  introduced  as  a  jacket  cloth. 

3.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  as  vicuHa-fur,  -hunter, 
■skin  ;  vicu£La-cloth,  cloth  made  of  vicuna-wool 
(hence  eilipt  vicuHa-coslume)  \  vicu£La-wool, 
(a)  wool  or  fur  of  the  vicuna  ;  {b)  a  mixture  of 
fine  wool  and  cotton. 

1851  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  ^^0/2  Union  cloth. . .  *Vicuna  cloth. 
i88a  Caulfeild  &  Saward  Diet.  Needieiv.  515/1  Vicuna 
cloth . .  is  employed  as  a  dress  material,  and  is  very  soft  in 
texture.  1889  Daily  News  22  Oct.  6/1  Vicuna  cloth  is  much 
in  favour  for  dresses  just  now.  1884  CasstrH't  Fnm.  Mag. 
Oct.  697/2  The  standing  figure  wears  a  pale  brown  *vicuna 
costume.  1851  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  487/1  "Vicuna  fur,  with 
woollen  back.  lUo  C.  R.  Markham  Peruv.  Bark  135  lliis 
ed  us  down  into  a  valley,  where  I  parted  with  my  young 
•vicuna- hunter.  1840  Penny  Cyel.  XVlII.  278/2  The  finest 
[ponchosj  are  made  of  *  vicuna  skins.  1804  Gent  I.  Mae.  Nov. 
1059  On  board.,  were  20  sacks  of  *  Vicuna  [mis^r.  Viennal 
wool.  iBiSAmer.  St.  Papers,  For.  Relat.  (1834)  IV.  327 
The  imports.. consisted  of.. 771  arrobas  of  vacuna  wool. 
186s  Catal.  Intermit.  Exhib.,  Brit.  II.  Na  4073  Tweeds 
.  .made  from  Vicugna  wool.  1880  C.  R.  Markham  Peruv. 
Bark  135  The  exquisite  fabrics  they  weave  from  vicufia* 
wool. 

fVi-curats.  Obs.~^  [See  Vice-  prefix.']  A 
substitute  in  ecclesiastical  functions, 

a  1617  HiERON  Aarons  Bells  (1633)  20  Their  unlearned 
and  for  the  mo>t  part  ungodly  Vi-Curates. 

Vid.i,  abbrev.  of  Vide  v. 

1609  Skene  Ree.  Maj.  Table  04  The  father  by  reason  of 
poverty  may  revoke  the  gift  or  donation  made  to  his  sotme. 
vid.  father.  Ibid.  95  Querrell  (complaint,  pley).  Vid. 
Pleyes.  1706  Stevens  Span.  Diet,  i,  Enxaguaduras,  vid. 
Enjuagaduras.  1736  Ainsworth  Eng.-Lat.  Diet.  i.  Index 
Geogr.,  Atrecht.  Vid.  Arras.  1788  Lempriere  Class,  Diet., 
iphimedusa,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus..  .KiW. 
Danaides.  1801  Levden  Scenes  Infancy  i.  xxii.  note,  Vid. 
'  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border*.  1836-9  Todd's  CycL 
Anat.  II.  626/3  Vid-  the  diagram yf^.  283. 

t  Vid.^,  abbrev.  of  Videlicet.  Obs. 

1676  W.  Harbord  in  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  61  He  was 
..found  guilty  of  manslaughter  by  6,  vid:  Ld.  Trcatsurjer, 
Ld.  Privy  Scale  (etc. J. 

llVidame  (v-rdam).  Also  6  vydara(e,  vis- 
damme,  7  vidam.  [a.  F.  vidame,  OF.  visdame, 
ad.  med.L.  vicedoniinus,  f.  vice-  \lQT.'  +  dominus 
lord.]  Formerly  in  France,  one  who  held  lands 
from  a  bishop  as  his  representative  and  defender 
in  temporal  matters. 

X5a3  Ld.  Berners  Eroiss.  I.  xlv.  25  b/s  The  Vydame  of 
Calons  dyd  marueyles.  1550  Acts  Privy  Council  III.  121 
Ordre..for  the  sending  of..oone  of  the  Gromes  of  the 
Chambre,  to  be  furreror  harbenger  to  the  saide  Visdamme. 
1614  Srldkm  Titles  Honor  2$3E^c\iheT  is  there  in  France 
any  Vidame  which  holds  not  of  some  Bishoprik,  vnlesse 
that  of  Beauuais, .  .and  from  the  chief  Town  of  the  Bishop- 
rique  are  the  Vidames  denominated.  1635  R.  N.  tr. 
Camden's  Hist.  FMz.  i.  47  The  P'rench  Embassadour  in 
England  solicited  her  that  the  Vidame  of  Chartres.. might 


be  delivered  to  the  King.  1680  Mackenzie  Sci.  Her.  87 
To  Counts,  Vidames,  and  Viscounts  [they  allow]  a  direct 
standing  Helmet,  with  9  Barrs.  17*5  tr.  Dufin  s Ecct.  Hist, 
iiih  C.  I.  V.  179  The  Advocates  and  Vidames  succeeded 
the  Defenders,  and  by  little  and  litt  le  these  last  Offices  were 
abolish'd.  x8oi  Ranken  Hist.  Prance  I.  334  They  em- 
ployed a  vidame,  vice-dominus  or  commissary.  z8o>  Ibid. 
11.  259  They  commissioned  generally  their  avoues,  or 
vidames,  or  some  superior  vassal,  to  levy  and  head  the 
troops  of  their  barony.  185a  Sir  J.  Stephen  Lect.  Hist. 
France  I.  131  The  advocate  or  vidame  of  an  ecclesiastical 
corporation  was  usually  some  powerful  count. 

trans/.  i6as  in  Birch  Crt.  .y  Times  Jos.  I  (1849)  II.  346 
Here  is  a  speech  of  a  new  dignity  of  vidams  to  be  created, 
which  should  wedge  in  'twixt  knights  and  baronets. 

Hence  f  Vidameship.    Obs. 

a  1641  Spelman  Ant.  Deeds  Eng.  Wks.  (1723)  11.  342 
These  Officers  obteyned  likewise  of  their  Lords  the  Bishops 
to  have  the  Office  of  Vidameship  in  Fee. 

Viddeful,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Widdiful  a, 
Viddie,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Widdy  sb, 
II  Vide  (vai'dz),  V.  imp.  [L.  vide,  imp.  sing,  of 
videre  to  see.]  *  See,  refer  to,  consult  * ;  a  direction 
to  the  reader  to  refer  to  some  other  heading, 
passage,  or  work  (or  to  a  table,  diagram,  etc.)  for 
fuller  or  further  information. 
Freq.  abbreviated  as  vid, :  see  Vid.*  ;  also  occas.  as  v.  V  5. 
1565  Cooper  Thesaurus  App.,  Pysades,  the  sonne  of 
Strophius:.. Vide  Pisades.  x6a6  Bacon  Sylva  §59  For 
which  I  haiie  compounded  an  Ointment  of  Excellent  Odour, 
which  I  call  Roman  Ointment,  vide  the  Reeeit.  1699 
EvELVN  Acetaria  51  The  Limon  is  somewhat  more  acute, 
cooling  and  extinguishing  Thirst. . .  Vide  Limon.  1713 
Swift  Cadenus  ^  Vanessa  iii  She  then  referr'd  them  to  a 
place  In  Virgil,  vide  Dido's  case.  1813  J.  Badcock  Dom. 
Atnusem.  33  Vide  KoWxn  passim.  1837  Wilkinson  Mann. 
^  Cust.  Ane.  Egypt  \\.  {1841)  I.  66  note.  Vide  my  Egypt 
and  Thebes,  p.  194  note.  1857  Gosse  Omphalos  xii.  354 
note,  I  have  already  proved  that  blood  must  have  been  in 
..the  newly-created  Man  {vide  p.  276,  supra). 

+  Vide,  aphetic  form  of  Divide  v,  Obs.—^ 

1:1400  Destr.  Troy  1249  The  bourder  of  his  basnet  [he) 
bresies  in  sonder,  And  videt  the  viser  with  a  vile  dynt. 

+  Videl.,  abbreviated  f.  next. 

1589  PuTTENHAM  En^.  Poesie  (Arb.)  S2  But  the  three  is 
made  of  one  number,  videl.  of  two  and  an  vnitie.  1615  W. 
Bedwell  Moham.  Impost.  11.  59  Therefore  there  remaineth 
yet  another  great  difficultie,  videl.  How  this  law  should  be 
vniuersall. 

II  Videlicet  (vide*liset,  vai-),  adv.  and  sb. 
Also  7  videUicet.  [L.  videlicet,  f.  vidi-,  stem  of 
videre  to  see  ■¥  licet  it  is  permissible.    Cf.  Scilicet. 

The  pron.  {vi-,  vaidiiiset)  is  also  to  some  extent  in  use.] 

A.  cidv.  That  is  to  say  ;  namely  ;  to  wit:  used 
to  introduce  an  amplification,  or  more  precise  or 
explicit  explanation,  of  a  previous  statemeot  or 
word.  (Cf.  the  abbreviated  forms  Vid.^,  Videl., 
Vidz(t.,  and  Viz.) 

i^^Mann.  ^  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxh.)  452  Alleodre  percellis 
that  are  enteryd  and  engfosyd  in  my  lordis  book  :  vide- 
licet: Fcrst  [etcj.  149a  in  Rymer /'>(Wra(i7ii)  XII.  480/1 
To  serve  him  in  his  Werres, .  .videlicet,  himself,  having  his 
Custrell  and  Page.  1509  Wi/l  in  Archaeologia  LXVI.  310 
Massez  of  Requiem  to  be  saide  and  song  for  my  Soule  by 
Preestes  in  maner  and  forme  folowing  videlicet  Euery  Freer 
[etc.^  1563  FoxE  A.  <S-  M.  796/1  Sundry  clauses,  pointes, 
matters..:  Videlicet,  amonges  other  thinges,  where  the 
bishop  offred  to  make  particuler  aunswere  [etc.].  1579 
¥vi.K^Heskins'  Pari.  131  We  doe  not  take  one  thing:  vide- 
licet bread.  i6oa  T.  Fitzherbert  Apol.  27  The  wprds  of 
our  sauiour  following  the  former  in  S,  Mathew  videlicet :  I 
wii  geeuc  thee  the  keyes  of  the  kingdome  of  heauen.  1665 
in  Parish  Bks.  St.  Julian's,  Salop  I.  125  (MS.),  Due  to 
Math:  Clemson  for  work  done  to  tne  Clock  Videlicet  for 
a  new  Spring, ..for  wyer  and  oyle,  ${s'\.  iw  Swift  Cir- 
cumcision E.CurllWks.  1755  III.  I.  165  The  wisest  man 
that  ever  was,  and  inasmuch  the  richest,  beyond  all  per- 
adventure  was  a  Jew,  videlicet,  Solomon.  1769  Phil.  Trans. 
LIX.  452  To  confirm  farther  what  I  say,  videlicet,  that  the 
water,  the  more  glutinous  it  is,  the  more  it  is  disposed  to 
become  luminous.  x8s9  Scott  Rob  Roy  Introd.,  One  of 
Rob's  original  profession,  videlicet  a  drover.  1840  Barham 
Ingol.  Leg.  Scr.  i.  Si.  Odille,  Then  let's  act  like  Count 
Otto,  and  while  one  survives.  Succumb  to  our  She-Saints— 
videlicet  wives  1 

B.  sb.  The  word  itself  as  used  to  introduce  an  ex- 
planation or  amplification,  esp.  in  legal  documents. 

a  1658  Cleveland  Wks.  (1687)  100  You  shall  never  take 
a  Pamphleteer,  one  of  these  Haberdashers  of  small  Wares, 
without  his  Videlieets,  or  his  Vtpotes.  Ibid.,  A  Videlicet  is 
an  Hie  Canis,  it  argues  a  Bungling  Writer,  as  that  a  Painter. 
1774  Lu,  Mansfield  in  Cowper  Rep.  (1783)  170  He  has 
stated  it  to  be  in  Minorca ;  with  a  videlicet.  1805  East 
Reports  V.  252  In  Stukely  v.  Butler  (Hob.  172)  Lord  C.  J. 
Hobart  speaking  of  the  use  of  a  videlicet,  says  [etc.].  1814 
Stephen  Frine.  Pleading ^i^  And  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  local  fact,  the  insertion  of  a  videlicet  will  give  no  help. 

llVide'ndaf  sb.pl.  rare.  [L.,  pi.  oi  videndum, 
f.  videre  to  see.]  Things  worth  seeing  or  which 
ought  to  be  seen. 

1760  Sterne  Tr,  Shandy  vii.  xxxi,  In  my  list,  therefore, 
of  Videnda  at  Lvons,  this,  tho*  laist, — was  not,  you  see, 
least.  1771  M.  IvsoN  Let.  in  Nichols  Lit.  Anecd.  (1814) 
VIII.  571  Gray's  notes,  .contain  the  Videnda  in  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  as  Houses,  Antiquities,  Views,  &c. 

t  Vi'dent.  Obs.  rare.  jad.  L,  vident;  videns^ 
pres.  pple.  olvidire  to  see.]     (Seequot.) 

1588  J.  Harvev  Disc.  Probl.  40  The  holy  prophets,  .were 
properly  called  Vidents,  or  Seers. 

vide-rtifif;  see  Vied///,  a. 
Vidette,  variant  of  Vbukttb. 
Vidian  (vi'dian),  a.     Anat.     [f.  Vidus  VidiuSy 
Latinized  form    of  the    name   of    Guido   Guidi, 


an  Italian  anatomist  (died  1569).]  The  special 
designation  of  certain  anatomical  features  of  the 
head,  as  Vidian  artery,  canal,  nerve. 

1831  R.  Knox  Cloguet's  Anat.  39  The  posterior  orifice  of 
the  vidian  canal.  Ibid.  473  The  superficial  petrous  fila- 
ments  of  the  vidian  nerve.  Ibid.  663  The  Vidian  or  Ptery- 
goid Artery.  1840  E.  Wilson  Anat,  Vade  M.  (1842)  379 
The  Vidian  branch  passes  backwards  along  the  pterygoid 
canal.  1875  Turner  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  824/1  At  the  root 
of  the  pterygoid  processes  is  the  vidian  canal,  for  the  trans* 
mission  of  a  nerve  of  the  same  name.  x886  Buck's  Handbk, 
Med.  Sci.  II.  328/2  A  small  nerve.. goes  to  the  spheno. 
palatine  ganglion,  and,  after  being  joined  by  a  branch  from 
the  carotid  plexus,  is  known  as  the  Vidian  nerve. 

11  Vidimus  (vsi-dimiJs;.  [L.  vidimus  *  we  have 
seen',  ist  pers.  pi.  perf.  of  videre  to  see.  So  F. 
vidimus  (from  14th  c.).] 

1.  A  copy  of  a  document  bearing  an  attestation 
that  it  is  authentic  or  accurate.     Also  attrib. 

1436  Rolls  of  Far  It.  IV.  500/2  Credence  shuld  be  yeven 
to  the  copie  named  Vidimus  sealed  under  the  autentyke 
scales,  and  approved  as  to  ye  Originall.  150a  Abnolde 
Chron,  (1811)  230  We  will  the  vidimus  or  copy  auctentike 
take  eflTect  and  strenght  as  this  present  saufconduyt  after 
ten  monethis  past,  a  1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  iv.  310  The 
prothogoU  heirof  I  wald  haif  drawin  In  writ,  for  cost  to  be 
my  Vidimus.  1670  Blolnt  Law  Diet.  s.v.  Innoteseimus, 
An  Innoteseimus  and  Viditnus  are  all  one.  [Hence  in 
Chambers  Cyel.  (1728)  s.v.]  1853  F,  S.  Thomas  Hamlbk, 
Fubl.  Rec.  93  A  Vidimus  is  similar  to  a  Notarial  Certificate, 
in  which  the  tenor  of  Royal  charters.. and  other  writings 
is  copied  and  attested.  Ibid.,  Each  of  these  persons  was 
supplied  with  a  vidimus  copy  of  such  letters,  properly  sealed 
and  authenticated.  1899  J.  H.  Round  Cal.  Doc.  France  I. 
p.  xxviii,  He  claims  that  the  transcripts  are  most  carefully 
made  from  charters,  cartularies, '  vidimus  ',  or  other  authen- 
tic sources. 

t  b.  Without  article :  Confirmation  of  authenti- 
city or  correctness.   Obs.~^ 

1513  in  Trans.  Roy.  Hist,  Soc.  VI.  362  The  said  Schir 
William  is  oblist  to  gif  vidimus  tharapone. 
c.  (See  quot.  1850.) 

1850  Ogilvie,  /  'idimus,  an  examination  or  inspection  ;  as, 
a  vidimus  of  accounts  or  documents.  1880  Black  White 
Wings  xxi.  He  told  us  that  the  last  vidimus  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Burgh  of  Strathgovan  was  most  satisfactory. 

t2.  Arch.  A  design  for  a  painted  or  stained- 
glass  window,    Obs. 

1526-7  in  H.  Walpole  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1765)  \. 
App.  Dddj,  Good  and  true  patrons,  otherwyse  called  a 
vidimus,  for  to  fourme  glasse  and  make  by  other  four 
wyndowes  of  the  seid  churche.  176a  H.  Walpole  Ibid. 
108  What  a  rarity  in  a  collection  of  drawings  would  be  one 
of  their  vidimus's  ! 

•f"  3.  The  fact  or  reality  ^something.  Obs.~^ 

16x0  B.  Rich  Descr.  Irel.  xvi.  64  The  vidimus  of  the 
matter  is,  our  Londoners  are  neither  vowed  nor  sworne  to 
the  Pope. 

4.  (Seequot.) 

1884  Imp.  Diet.,  Vidimus, . .  an  abstract  or  syllabus  of  the 
contents  of  a  document,  book,  and  the  like. 

II  Vidonia  (vid^unja).  [Of  doubtful  origin  : 
(see  quot.  1833).]  A  dry  white  wine  made  in  the 
Canary  Islands.     Also  attrib. 

i7a3  Lond.Gaz.  No.  6173/3,31  Pipes.. of.  .White  Vidonia 
Madera  Wine.  1816  Accum  Chem.  Tests  (1818)  191  Various 
wines  or  spirituous  liquors :.. Vidonia.  1833  C.  Redding 
Hist.  Mod.  H  ines  (1851)  210  What  is  called  Vidonia  is  pro- 
perly the  dry  Canary  wine,  of  a  good  body. . .  Perhaps  it  was 
so  called  because  it  is  derived  from  the  vidogna  grape,  or  is 
a  corruption  of  Verdona.  Ibid.  211  At  Canary  both  Malm- 
sey and  Vidonia  are  grown.  1876  Encycl.  Brit,  IV.  797/1 
(Canary  Islands),  None,  however,  is  considered  as  good  as 
the  wine  of  Madeira.  The  most  esteemed  kind  is  sent  tq 
England  under  the  name  of  Vidonia. 

Vidou,  Vidoy,  obs.  forms  of  Widow. 

Vidnage  (vidiwed^).  [f.  L.  vidua  widow  :  cf, 
next  and  -age.]  The  condition  of  widowhood, 
viduity ;  widows  collectively. 

183a  Lamb  Lett,  xviii.  (1865)  174  What  can  twenty  votes 
do  for  one  hundred  and  two  widows?  I  cast  my  eyes  hope- 
less among  the  viduage.  1894  Stoty  of  My  Tivo  Wives  67 
One  of  the  last  acts  of  her  viduage. 

Vidnal  (vi-di«al),  a.  Also  6  widuaL  [ad. 
late  L.  vidual-is,  {.vidua  widow.  So  OF.  vidual, 
Sp.  vidual,  It.  viduale.]  Of  or  belonging  to, 
befitting,  a  widow  or  widowhood  ;  widowed. 

1550  Bale  Apol.  37  The  estate  of  widual  clenncsse  is  than 
most  fytt,  whan  [etc.].  1598  Florio,  Vedouile,  viduall, 
widow-like.  i6a4  Heywood  Gunaik.  vi.  282  Others  there 
bee  that  have  kept  a  viduall  chastitie  even  in  wedlocke. 
1647  Trapp  Comm.  i  Tim.  v.  12  *  Cast  off  their  first  faith ' : 
Not  that  of  their  baptisme.  .but  their  viduall  promised 
chastity  and  service  to  the  Saints.  1710  Norris  Chr.  Prud. 
iii.  106  One  may  as  well  say,  Virginal,  or  Conjugal,  or  Vidual 
Prudence  as  any  of  these.  1752  Richardson  Let.  in  Mrs. 
Barbauld  Life  (1804)  III.  192  Shall  we  show  Harriet,  after 
a  departure  glorious  to  the  hero,  in  her  vidual  glory?  1876 
World  V.  12  She  too  retains  still  a  deeply  vidual  costume. 
1897  F.  Thompson  New  Poems  34  She.  .Who  in  most  dusk 
and  vidual  curch,  Her  Lord  being  hence.  Keeps  her  cold 
sorrows  by  thy  hearse.  Ibid.  44  No  more  shall  you  sit 
sole  and  viduaL 

Hence  Vidually  adv. 

1818  J.  Brown  Psyche  93  If  marriage  solace  she  prefers 
Before  a  solitary  pillow.  Or  wearing  vidually  the  willow. 

+  Vi'duate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  vidudt-us,  pa. 
pple.  of  vidudre,  f.  viduus  destitute.] 

L   Destitute  ^something. 

z6qx  Plukenett  Let.  to  Ray  17  July  (17x8)  349  Its  Sullts 
realfy  viduate  of  Leaves. 

2.  Widowed. 


VIDUATED. 

coctor's  viduate  dame. 

tVi-duated,/a.///^.  and/5^/.  a.  O^j.  [f.  L. 
vidtiai'y  ppl.  stem  of  viduare :  sec  prec]  I-eft 
widowed,  desolate,  or  destitute. 

x66o  Watebhouse  Arms  <V  Arm.  175  St.  Pauls,  thy  vidu- 
aied  Mother  Church.  1687  Wood  Ltyi  (O-H.S.)  III.  218 
In  the  beginning  ofthis  month  came  up  at  Oxon  '  a  health 
to  the  Church  dowager  ',  i.e.  distressed  or  viduated  Church 
of  England.  ^17x8  Li/e  K.  Fratitpton  (1876)  202  To  inter- 
cede with  them  at  helm,  that  the  Church  might  not  be 
viduated.     X7«7  Bailev  (\-oL  II). 

t  Vidua'tioiL,  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  vidudre  :  cf. 
prec  and  -ation.]  The  state  of  being  widowed 
or  bereaved. 

1653  Waterhouse  Apoi.  Learn.  149  (T.),  Their  triumphs 
rise  from  the  church's  viduation,  from  her  learning's  con- 
tempt and  prosternation.  [1656  Blount  CJMjc^.,  Vidua- 
iion^  a  dividing,  a  leaving  alone,  a  depriving,  a  making 
widow.] 

Vidue,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Widow. 

f  Vidlli*fical,  <?.  Obs.—^  [f.  L,  vidua  widow  : 
see  -Fic  and  -al.]     (See  quot.) 

1657  ToMuissoiA  Renou's  Dis^.  267  Mezereon  is  as  much  as 
viduificai,  or  widow. making  plant. 

Vi'duiney  «•  Omith.  [f.  mod.L.  zf/^z/rt  widow- 
bird  :  see  -ink  l.]  Belonging  to  the  Vzduinas  or 
widow-birds. 

1896  G.  E.  Shelley  Ft?r,  Finches  294  By  scientists  the 
Viduine  Weavers  are  placed  among  the  Ornamental  Finches. 

Vidnity  (vidi«iti).  Also  5  Scy  6  viduite,  6-7 
-tie.  [a.  OF.  viduiU  (AF.  veduete ;  F.  viduiti 
—  It.  7HduUd,)y  or  ad.  L.  vidttitds,  f.  vidua  widow  : 
see  -ITY.]  The  state  of  being  or  remaining  a 
widow ;  the  time  during  which  a  woman  is  a 
widow;  widowhood, 

x4>o  Indenture  in  J.  Campbell  Baltnerino  iv.  i.  (1867) 
25S  The  said  Sir  Williame  is  oblist  that  he  sal  nochttrete 
the  forsaid  [Alesoun?]  of  Murray,  .neither  in  virgimte  na 
viduite,  til  [alienate  ?]  ony  parte  of  hir  heritage  fra  the 
richtwissairis.  1574  IVater/ord  Arcktvesxixioth  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.Comm.  App.  V.  334  Every  widowe  shoulde  have  like 
benefitt.  .during  her  viduite... Aldermen's  widowes  shall 
have  but  a  balives  shift  during  their  viduite.  1575  in  Agnew 
Sherijffs  Galloway  (18^3)  1. 404  Patrick  McKie.  .shall  infeft 
..Katheren  Agnew.. in  her  viduity  in  all  and  hailt  the 
lands  of  Larg.  x6so  Bp.  Hall  Honour  Marr,  Clergy^  \.  vi, 
As  for  that  other  which  hee  imagines,  a  vow  of  continued 
viduitie,  it  was  neither  *  faith  nor  '  first'.  1647  Trapp 
Cofttm.  Corinthians  75  Yet  doth  not  the  apostle  simply 
prefer  virginity  or  viduity  before  marriage  as  better,  a  1726 
Gilbert  Lanu  Evidence  (1791)  497  If  a  Woman,  who  has  an 
Estate  during  Viduity,  makes  a  Lease  for  Years  [etc.].  iTag 
Mac/arlane's  Geneal.  Coll.  (S.H.S.)  II.  loi  Indenture  be- 
twixt Marion  Oliphant  in  her  Viduity  on  the  One  Part  and 
Pat.  Gray  of  Broxmouth  on  the  other  Part.  ^1x856  G. 
OuTRAM  Annuity^  Lyrics  (1874)  27  There  I  met  a  waesome 
wife  Lamenting  her  viduity.  18915  Abst,  Protocols  To^vn 
Clerks  0/ Glasgow  {iZ^)  III.  gnote,  Widows  of  rentallers 
in  the  barony  were  entitled  to  enjoy  their  husbands'  lands 
during  viduity. 

ViduoUS  (vi'di«(3s),  a.  rare-^.  [f.  L.  vidti-us 
or  z/^w-a-J-'OOS.]     Empty,  unoccupied. 

185s  Thackeray  Newcomes  Ixvi,  She  gone,  and  her  vidu- 
ous  mansion  your  heart  to  let,  her  successor,  the  new  occu- 
pant, .  .finds  her  miniature,  .hidden  away  somewhere. 

t  Vidz(t.,  obs.  variants  of  Viz.  =  Videlicet. 

15851  Puttenham  En^.  Poesie  it.  iv.  (Arb.)  85  Both  verses 
be  of  egalt  quantitie,  vidz.  seauen  sillables  a  peece.  i6i6in 
Eastland  Co.  (Camden)  158  That  the  same  [allowance]  be 
raysed  vidzt  to  twenty  nobles  apeece.  1669  Mrs.  A.  Thorn- 
TON  Autobiog.  (Surtees)  80  The  articles  of  agreement  .. 
vidz.,  that  ^1  his  estate  should  be  passed  by  fine  and 
recovery. 

+  Vie,  sb^  Obs.  Also  vye,  uye,  uie,  vi.  [a. 
OF.  (also  mod.F.)  vie  :— L.  vzia  life] 

1.  An  account  of  the  life  of  a  saint. 

axzoaSt.  MarJur.  34  Here  i  mai  tellen  ou..The  vie  of 
one  meidan,  was  hoten  Maregrete.  a  xasjS  yuliana  2  Her 
cumseS  )>e  uie  of  seinte  iuliane,  ant  teller  of  liflade  hire. 
a  1300  Marina  327  in  Horatm.  Altengl,  Leg.  (1878)  175  He 
^at  made  &  wrot  bis  vie,  &  hyre  ha^  in  memorie,  From 
shome  Crist  him  sbilde. 

2.  Way  of,  or  lot  in,  life. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3474  Oure  lauerd..Had  don  hir  in  to 
sikcrnes,.  .Quat  suld  be  J»aa  childer  vie,  O  )7air  weird  and  o 
bairlijf.  Ibid.  21740  pecroice.  .es.  .Fondemcnt  of  ur  clcrgi, 
Reulc  it  es  of  hali  vL  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  123 
Angeles  bat  in  hellepow  ben,  hadden  ioye  some  tyme,  And 
diues  in  deyntees  lyued,  and  in  douce  vye. 

t  Vie,  J*-2  Obs.  rare.  Also  vye.  [Aphetic  f. 
envie  Envy  sb.^     Envy, 

13. ,  Seuyn  Sages  (W.)  1028  Tho  Ypocras  wel  he  fond,  Bi 
craft  of  the  childes  bond,  That  he  couthe  al  his  mastrie,  And 
brast  negh  forth  {read  for]  onde  and  vie.  a  1450  Myrc  435 
Ihesu  cryst..t>at.-vnder  pounce  pylate  Was  I-take  for  vye 
and  hate,  And  soflfrede  peyne  and  passyone. 

f  Vie,  sb."^  Obs.  Also  6-7  vy(e.  [Aphetic  ad. 
F.  envi  increase  of  stake  (in  OF.,  challenge,  pro- 
vocation), vbl.  sb.  from  envier  to  increase  the 
stake  (in  OF.,  to  challenge,  provoke,  invite)  :— L. 
invitdre:  see  Envy  z'.2  So  Sp.  and  Pg.  envite 
(Sp.  iembite)y  It.  invito.  The  adv.  Avie  is  found 
slightly  earlier  (1509-).     See  also  Re  vie  sb.'] 

X.  In  card-playing :  A  challenge,  venture,  or  bid  ; 
a  sum  ventured  or  staked  on  one's  cards.  Also  in 
fig.  context.     (Common  ri  590-1650). 

1533  More  Debell.  Salem  Wks.  955/2  He  fareth  . .  as 
though  we  sate  together  playing  at  poste.  For  first  he 
castetb  my  contradiction  as  a  vye,  to  witte  whether  I  woulde 
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geue  tt  ouer  with  a  face.  XS91  Greene  Conny  Catch.  (1859) 
27  The  Conny  upon  thys,  knowing  hys  Card  is  the  third  or 
fourth  Carde,.  .pawnes  his  rings  if  he  hath  any,  hys  sworde, 
his  cloake,  or  els  what  hee  hath  about  him  to  maintaine  the 
vie.  159*  WoTTON  Lett.  (1907)  I.  273  Not  unlike  a  bad 
game  at  Mawe,  wherein  the  first  vye  being  scene,  the  ca»ds 
are  given  before  the  second,  ft  z6i8  J.  Davies  (Heref.) 
iK/V/«/'//rr.  Wks.(Gr";art)  II.  32/1  Both  which  an  end  do 
make  Of  all  Love's  dmes  saue  when  the  Vies  are  paid. 
1648  Gage  West  Ind.  ix.  26  So  the  cards  were  handsomely 
shuffled,  the  vies  and  rcvies  were  doubled.  1680  Cotton 
Covipl.  Gamester  xxii.  (ed.  2)  106  The  Vye  is  what  you 
please  to  adventure  upon  the  goodness  of  your  own  hand. 
b.  In  the  phr,  to  drop  vie{Sy  in  fig.  use. 
1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stnffe  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  227  But 
Parish  for  Parish..,  both  for  numbers  in  grosse  of  honest 
housbolders, .  .and  substantial!  graue  Burgers,  Yarmouth  i 
shall  droppe  vie  with  them  to  the  last  Edward  groate  they 
are  worth.  1636  B.  Jonson  in  Ann.  Dubrensia  (1877)  23, 1 
cannot  bring  my  Muse  to  dropp  Vies  Twixt  Cotswold,  and 
the  Olimpicke  exercise. 

2.  A  challenge  to  contest  or  rivalry ;  a  display  of 
rivalry  or  emulation;  a  contest  or  competition. 
Occas.  const,  of.     (Very  common  in  17th  c.) 

1568  T.  Howell  Arb,  Amitie  (1879)  64  O  Gratious  Golde, 
Whose  glittring  vie  Doth  cheere  and  holde  Eche  gazing 
eie.  1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iii.  Captaines  10 
Samuel  succeds :  Jews  crave  a  King:  a  vie  Of  People- 
Sway:  States-Rule:  and  Monarchy.  1611  Spbkd  Hist,  Gt. 
Brit.  IX.  xxiv.  876/1  They,  .beganne  a  vie,  who  should  be 
first  in  shewing  their  alteration.  i66>  Owen  Aniittad.  Fiat 
Lux  xxi.  Wks.  1855  XIV.  169  Let  him  begin  the  vie  when 
he  pleaseth  ;  if  I  live  and  God  will,  I  will  try  this  matter 
with  him  before  comi>etent  judges.  1674  Govt.  Tongue  vi. 
109  The  King  of  Ethiopia  in  a  vie  of  Wit  with  the  King  of 
Egypt,  propos'd  it  as  a  Problem  to  him,  to  drink  up  the  Sea. 
b.  In  prepositional  phrases,  as  at  (a)  vie^at the 
vies,  in  vie  {qf)j  on  vie.     Cf.  Avie  adv* 

1591  Harington  Orl.  Fur.  xxxix.  xiv.  They  wast  the 
fields,  and  seeme  on  vye  to  runne,  By  which  of  them  most 
damage  may  be  donne.  1603  Florio  Montaigne  1.  xxxix, 
Philip  having  heard  his  sonne  great  Alexander  sing  at  a 
feast  in  vie  of  the  best  musitians.  1636  Daniel  Hist.  Eng. 
Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  231  The  Empresse  at  the  Vies  with  her 
Councell,  resolues  to  send  ouer  her  brother  intoNormandie. 
1653  H.  CoGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xlv.  264  It  was  worth  him 
above  ten  thousand  Duckats,  wherewith  the  Lords  rewarded 
him  as  it  were  in  vye  of  one  another  in  recompence  of  the 
good  service  he  did.  1674  Govt,  of  Tongue  vi.  §  12.  127 
However  as  to  this  particular  of  defaming,  both  the  sexes 
seem  to  b«  at  a  vie.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Cre^v  s.v. 
Taudry,  They..Bedeckt  the  Shrines  and  Altars  of  the 
Saints,  as  being  at  vye  with  each  other  upon  that  occasion. 

3.  A  challenge  as  to  the  accuracy  of  something  ; 
an  objection  or  difficulty,  rare. 

1591  Horsey  Trav.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  App.  340  (HeJ  hindred  al 
the  procedings  I  had  begone,  standinge  uppon  terines  and 
vyes,  saeing  they  were  not  the  Quens  letters  I  brought, 
nether  her  hand  and  sealle.  1603  Holland  Piutarch's 
Mar.  1 197  Then  came  in  Theon  also  with  his  vie,  adding 
moreover  &  saying,  that  it  could  not  be  denied,  but  that  in 
truth  herein  there  haue  bene  great  changes  &  mutations, 
1640  Sanderson  Serin.  (1681)  II.  177  For  private  men  to 
put  in  their  vie,  and.  .to  call  in  tjuestion  the  decency  or  ex- 
pediency of  the  things  so  estabhshed, . .  is  it  self  indeed  the 
most  indecent  and  inexpedient  thing. 

4.  attrib.f  as  vie  crown,  stabs. 

The  meaning  of  three  [?read  thee]  a  vies  wits  in  qnot.  1589 
is  not  clear. 

1570  FoxE  A.  ^  M.  (ed.  2)  III.  2292/2  The  Lord  of  Tame, 
with  an  other  Gentleman  beyng  at  Tables,  playing,  and 
dropping  vye  crownes,  y"  Lady  Elizabeth  passing  by,  sayd : 
she  would  see  the  game  out.  1589  [?  Lvlv]  Pappe  w. 
Hatchet  B  ij,  Thinkst  thou  thou  hast  so  good  a  wit,  as 
none  can  outwrangle  thee?  Yes  Martin,  wee  will  play 
three  a  vies  wits.  Ibid.^  Art  thou  so  l^ackt  that  none  dare 
blade  it  with  thee?  Ves  Martin,  we  will  drop  vie  stabbes. 
1593  Harvey  Pierce's  Superer.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  128  Vie 
stabbes,  good  Ecclesiasticall  learning  in  his  Apologie  ;  and 
good  Christian  Charitie  in  his  Homilie. 

Vie  (vai),  V.  Also  4,  6-9  vye,  7  vy.  [f.  prec. 
or  ad.  F,  envier:  see  prec.  Sp.  and  Pg.  envidar 
(Sp.  t  embidar)y  It.  invitare  are  used  in  sense  1. 

For  an  isolated  earlier  instance  of  the  form  see  the  note 
to  sense  7.] 

f  1.  intr.  In  card-playing  :  To  make  a  *  vie ' ;  to 
hazard  a  certain  sum  on  the  strength  of  one's  hand. 

The  useof  the  word  bj^ Singer  Hist.  Placing  Cards  {iZrS) 
245  is  merely  an  echo  of  invitasi  in  the  Italian  original  (1526) 
of  the  passage. 

1565  Jewel  Replie  Hardings  Answer 'w.yn-z  Hecommeth 
in  onely  with  ioyly  bragges,  and  great  vauntes.as  if  he  were 
plaieinge  at  poste,  and  shoulde  winne  al  by  vieinge._  1591 
Gkeene  Conny  Catch.  Wks.  (Grosart)  X,  27  They  vie  and 
reuie  till  some  ten  shillings  bee  on  the  stake.  Ibid.  95  The 
next  game  they  vied,  and  laid  some  fine  pound  by  on  the 
belt.  1594  Carew  Hiiarte's  Exam.  Wits  viii.  (1596J 112  To 
play  well  at  Primero,  and  to  face  and  vie,,  .and  by  coniec- 
tures  to  know  his  aduersaries  game, .  .are  all  workes  of  the 
imagination.  ^1618-1640  [see  Revib  v.  4^ 
fb.  In  fig.  context.  Obs* 

x62a  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d^Alf.  \\.  To  Rdr.,  He 
hath  made  a  second  part  out  of  my  first;  and  I  onely 
imitated  his  second.  And  shall  doe  the  like  in  the  third,  if 
being  elder  hand,  he  shall  vye  vpon  me.  1646  Quarles 
yudgem.  4-  Mercy  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  83/1  As  for  thee,  thy 
Cards  are  good,  and  having  skill  enough  to  play  thy  hope- 
full  Game,  vie  boldly,  conquer  and  triumph.  1654  [see 
Revie  v.  4], 

f  2.  trans.  To  hazard,  stake,  or  venture  (a  cer- 
tain sum,  etc.)  on  a  hand  of  cards.  Freq.  in  fig. 
context   Obs. 

1577  Grange  Golden  Aphrod.^  etc.  Pj,  Then  will  they 
vaunt,  and  graunt,  and  for  affinitie.  At  cardes  they  will  vye 
and  reuye,  each  their  virginitie.  1591  Greene  Conny  Catcft, 
Wks.  (Grosart)  X.  28  At  last  the  barnacle  plies  it  so,  that 
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perhaps  he  vies  more  mony  then  the  cony  hath  in  bis  purse, 
1613  PuRCHAs  Pilgrimage  i.  xvi.  84  The  worlds  false-hood, 
that  playeth  with  Scepters,  and  vieth  Diademes,  vsing  men 
like  Counters.  1640  Quarles  Enchirid.  i.  c.  G  iv,  You, 
..Princes  of  this  lower  World,  who.. vye  Kingdomes,  and 
winne  Crownes.  ^1645  Howell  Lett.  II.  xv,  1  find  that 
you  have  a  very  hazardous  game  in  hand,  therfore  give  it 
up,  and  do  not  vie  a  farthing  upon't,  1658-9  Burtons  Diary 
(1828)  HI.  35  note.  The  Commonwealth  party^nd  the  Pro- 
tector's or  Court  party,  began  to  vie  stakes,  and  pecked  at 
one  another  in  their  light  skirmishes. 

f  b.  To  venture  (money)  in  other  ways.  Obs. 

1599  Hall  Sat.  iv.  ii.  93  More  than  who  vies  his  pence  to 
view  some  tricke  Of  strange  Moroccoesdumb  arithmeticke. 

1 3.  To  back  (cards)  for  a  certain  sum ;  to  de- 
clare oneself  able  to  win  (a  game,  etc.).  Obs. 

In  first  quot.  in  fig.  context:  for  the  use  otpaircf.  quot. 
a  1618  in  3  b. 

1583  Melbancke  Philotimus  Eeiij,  So  that  hee  which 
hath  my  misaduentures,  and  is  enthralled  with  thy  presente 
state,  niaye  vie  the  paire  for  sorrowe,  whatsoeuer  the  stake 
be.  1591  Gkeene  Conny  Catch.  (1592)  7  He  vie  and  reuie 
euerie  card  at  my  pleasure,  til  either  yours  or  mine  come 
out.  1598  B.  JoNSON  Ev,Man  in  Hitm.  iv.  ii,  Wel.  S'light, 
here's  a  trick  vyed,  and  leuyed  !  1655  J.  Cotgrave  Wit's 
Interpr.  (1662)  366  The  first,  or  eldest,  'tis  possible,  sayes, 
He  vye  the  Ruff;  the  next  says,  He  see  it. 

f  b.  In  the  phr.  to  vie  it ;  also  in  fig.  context. 

XSOX  Flobio  2nd  Fruites  69  S,  Let  vs  plaie  at  primero.. . 
A.  What  shall  we  plaie  for  ?  S.  One  shilling  stake,  and 
three  rest... I  vye  it,  will  you  hould  it?  A.  Yea  Sir,  I  hold 
it,  and  reuie  it.  1608  Chapman  Byron  s  Trag,  Plays  1873 
II.  285  ^?/.  Passe.  Byr.  I  vy 't.  a  1618  J.  Davies  (Heref.) 
Wittes  Pilgr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  38/1  One,  vies  it,  beeing 
but  a  Knaue,  perchance.  Against  a  King,  or  (^ueene,  or 
Paires  of  both.  1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  ix.  235  All 
this  time  the  Knights  play'd  it  at  Dutch  Gleek,  and  had  so 
vied  it,  and  revied  it,  that  they  were  all  Honours  in  their 
faces.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  iii.  xvl  (Roxb.)  73/1  The 
eldest  hand  may  pass  and  com  in  againe,  if  any  of  the 
gamsters  vye  it,  else  the  dealer  may  play  it  out,  or  double  it. 
+  o.  In  fig.  use.  Obs. 

1604  MmoLETON  Father  Hubburds  T.  in  Bullen  O.  PI. 
VIII.  95  One. .likened  me  to  a  sea-crab;.. another  fellow 
vied  it,  and  said  I  looked  like  a  rabbit  164X  H.  L'Estrange 
GodsSab%ath-i,\  As  for  the  Protestant  writers,,  .we  dare  vie 
it  with  the  .Anticiparians,  and  give  them  oddes,  two  for  one 
at  least.  1654  Gataker  Disc.  APol.  3  He  makes  grievous 
complaint  elswherc  of  scurrilous  Mercuries,  that  vie  it  with 
his  scurrilous  Merlins.  1673  [R.  Leigh]  Transp.  Reh.  100 
To  vye  him,  and  see  him,  and  re-vye  him  in  contradictions. 
This  figure  now  is  lost  to  any  man  that  is  not  a  gamester. 

4.  To  display,  advance,  practise,  etc.,  in  com- 
petition or  rivalry  with  another  person  or  thing ; 
to  contend  or  strive  with  in  respect  of  (something). 
Obs.  or  arch.     (Very  common  in  17th  c.) 

c  1570  Bugbears  ii.  iv.  39  in  K.  W.  Bond  Early  Plays 
from  Italian  (1911)  106,  1  will  vye  slepes  with  him  that 
lookes  oute  of  a  hood.  1605  B.  Jonson  Voipone  iv.  vi,  Out, 
thou  Chameleon  harlot ;  now,  thine  eyes  Vie  teares  with 
the  Hyaena.  1641  Fuller  Holy  <v  Prof.  St.  iv.  vi.  267  The 
Queen,  vying  gold  and  silver  with  the  King  of  Spain,  had 
money  or  credit,  when  the  other  had  neither.  1660  Ingelo 
Bentiv.  ^  Ur.  i.  (1682)  102  One  eye  vied  drops  with  the 
other.  x69a  R.  L'Estrange  F'ables  ccclxxx.  (1694)  -^01 
Nothing  else  will  serve  him. .but  to  vye  Exellencies  with 
those  that  took  him  out  of  the  Dirt.  1702  S.  Pakker  tr. 
Cicerds  De  Finibus  11. 126  The  Mortal  might  vie  Pleasures 
and  Suinmum  Bonum  with  the  Eternal  Being.  1710  Mrs, 
Manley  Power  cf  Love  (1741)  11  So  beautiful,  that  thou 
may'st  vie  Advantages  with  the  East  and  West.  x8ax 
Lamb  Elia  \.  Some  old  Actors,  I  have  seen  some. .very 
sensible  actresses,  .who. !  have  seemed  to  set  their  wits  at 
the  jester,  and  to  vie  conceits  with  him  in  downright 
emulation. 

t  b.  Similarly  without  const.  Obs. 

1597  J.  King  On  Jonas  (1618)  282  An  auncient  historic 
of  vowes  vied  and  reuied  between  the  citizens  of  Crota 
1598  E.  GuiLPiN  Skial.  {1878)  60  By  and  byThei'le  be  by 
the  ears,  vie  stabs,  exchange  disgraces.  1641  J.  Jackson 
True  Evang.  T.  i.  40  They  vyed  cruelties,  and  strove  who 
should  overcome  each  other  therein.  x6^  Weldon  Crt. 
Jos.  /,  7  Had  you  seen  how  the  Lords  did  vye  courtesies 
to  this  poor  Gentleman, . .  you  could  not  but  have  condemned 
them  of  much  basenesse.  1694  Attebbubv  Serm.  (1723)  I. 
79,  I  think  it  by  no  means  a  fit  and  decent  thing  to  vie 
Charities,  and  to  erect  the  reputation  of  one  upon  the  ruins 
of  another. 

t  C.  To  rival  (a  thing).  Obs.  rare, 

1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  i.  ii.  72  He  did  it  to  vie 
that  triple  crowne  which  the  Emperour  had.  1691  J. 
Wilson  Belphegor  in.  i.  Bating  that  Palace^  there's  not  a 
House  in  Genoa  better  furnish'd ;— and  for  Picture— I  dare 
almost  vie  Italy. 

5.  To  match  (one  thing)  with  another  by  way  of 
return,  rivalry,  or  comparison.     Nowar^^. 

1583  Melbancke  Philotimus  T  iij  b.  Though  I  enuie  thee 
now,  thou  shouldest  not  vye  it  with  malice._  1633  G. 
Herbert  Temple,  Sacrifice  xx\\.  The  Jews.. vying  malice 
with  my  gentlenesse,  Pick  quarrels  with  their  onely  happj- 
nesse.  1664  J.  Wilson  A.  Commenius  n.  ii,  I'll  vie  his 
Autumn,  with  the  pride  of  springs.  1685  Lady  R.  Russell 
Lett.  I.  xxvii.  73,  I  will  take  your  advice,  and  vie  my  slate 
with  others.  1718  Entertainer  No.  19-  124  People  would 
never  be  so  vilely  corrupted,  as  to  vie  Shade  with  Substance, 
and  prefer  Trash.. to  intrinsick  Worth.  1877  1'ennyson 
Har.  v.  i.  86-7  Leofwin.  And  someone  saw  thy  willy-nilly 
nun  Vying  a  tress  against  our  golden  fern.  Harold.  Vying 
a  tear  with  our  cold  dews,  a  sigh  With  these  low-moaning 
heavens. 

1 6.  To  increase  in  number  by  addition  or  repe- 
tition.  Obs. 

1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shr.  11.  L  311  Shee  hung  about  my 
iiecke,  and  kisse  on  kisse  Shee  vi'd  so  fast .  -  That  in  a  twinkle 
she  won  me  to  her  loue.  15^  Sylvester  Z>w  Bartas  11.  i.iii. 
Furies  664  Sorrow . .  Creeping  in  corners,  where  she  sits  and 
vies  Sighs  from  her  heart,  tears  from  her  hlubbered  eyes. 
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1630  BRATHWAnEiif.  Genilem.  (1641)  24  Lest  shee  be  forced 
to  vie  sighes  for  their  sinnes.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple, 
Easter  in,  Since  all  musick  is  but  three  parts  vied  And 
multiplied. 

t  b.  To  add  on ;    to  give  or  take  by  way  of 
addition.  Obs. 

a  1635  Randolph  Atnyntas  11.  iv,  161  Minds  in  love.  Doe 
count  their  daie^  by  minutes,  measure  howres,  . .  And  for 
<ach  vie  a  tcare.  1635  Quarles  Emblems  l.  viii.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  III.  57/2  One  dotes;  the  other  loathes  :  One  frisks 
and  sings,  and  vies  a  flagon  more  To  drench  dry  cares. 

7.  iitlr.  To  enter  into,  or  carry  on,  rivalry ;  to  be 
rivals  or  competitors ;  to  contend  or  compete  for 
superiority  in  some  respect.  Also  const,  for  or  in 
(the  object  or  matter  of  rivalry). 

In  Chaucer's  Dethe c/ Blaunche  iTi  the  Tanner  MS.  (15th 
c.)  has  i"f,  and  Thynne  (1532)  vye,  for  exryeoUhe  Fairfax 
MS.,  which  IS  prob.  the  correct  reading. 

161S  Brathwait  .y/ra/l/Sarfo  (1878J  146  Her  teares  by  his 
finde  their  renew'd  Supplies,  Both  vie  as  for  a  wager,  which 
to  winne.  The  more  she  wept,  the  more  she  forced  him. 
1648  Gage  litest  Ind.  209  In  Rome  Sir  William  Hamilton 
. .  vied  much  for  the  said  Cardinals  Cap.  a  1700  Evelyn 
Dtnry  6  June  1687,  The  Commanders  profusely  vying  in 
the  expence  and  magnificence  of  tents.  1718  Prior  Proto- 
^nes^ApeUes  86  Howe'er  Protogenes  and  I  May  in  our 
Rival  Talents  vie.  1736  Thomson  Liberty  iv.  291  Not  un- 
worthy, she  {sc.  Genoa)  Vy'd  for  the  trident  of  the  narrow 
J'^'r  '7*S  WoLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Lyric  Odes,  To  P.  Pindar 
1,  1  hey  show'd  their  gold-lac'd  clothes  with  pride.  In  harm, 
less  sallies  frequent  vied.  1806  Miss  MlTFORoin  L'Estrange 
Li/e  (1870)  1.  xi.  54  They  all  vied  in  paying  me  every 
attention.  1814  Scott  Ld.  0/ Isles  l.  v.  As  vainly  had  her 
maidens  vied  In  skill  to  deck  theprincely  bride.  i8<o  Maury 
Phys.Ceog.  Sea  (Low)  iii.  §  168  The  China  seas  and  the 
North  Pacific  may  vie  in  the  fury  of  their  gales. 

b.  Const.  wieA  ;  also  -^  against,  fan,  f  upon. 
i6<M  (see  Revik  v.  4  bj.  1614  W.  Browne  SJupi.  Pipe  v. 
t.  3,  Who  gainst  the  Sun  (though  weakned  by  the  morne) 
Would  vie  with  lookes,  needelh  an  Eagles  eye.  aifeo 
Montrose  in  Watson  Sc.  Poems  (1711)  III.  108  If  m 
the  Empire  of  thy  Heart,  Where  I  should  solely  be, 
Another  do  pretend  a  Part,  And  dare  to  Vie  with  me.  1683 
Kennttt  li.  Erasm.  on  Folly  (1709)  128  How  the  tawdry 
butterflies  vie  upon  one  another.  169a  Washington  tr. 
MittonS  De/.  Pop.  vii.  Wks.  1851  VIII.  183  Many  other 
things  I  omit,  for.. my  design  is  not  to  vie  with  you  in 
Impertinence.  1731-8  Swift  Polite  Com.  Introd.  81  One 
Isaac  Newton.. might  possibly  pretend  to  vye  with  me  for 
Fame  in  future  times.  1777  Robertson  Hist.  Amer.  iv. 
(1778)  I.  359  They  vie  with  one  another  in  refinements  of 
torture.  i8m  R.  &  /.  Lander  Exped.  Niger  I.  i.  i  In  fact 
they  all  vied  with  each  other  in  making  themselves  agree, 
able.  184a  Macallay  Ess.,  Clive  (1897)  531  The  wealth  of 
Clive  was  such  as  enabled  him  to  vie  with  the  first  grandees 
of  England.  1871  Freeman  Norm.  Cong.  (1875)  III.  xii. 
79  Disunt  Kings  would  have  vied  with  one  another  in 
oSering  their  daughters  to  such  a  bridegroom. 
C.  trans/.  Of  things. 
i6js  Krathwait  Strappado  (1878)  173  For  know  (though 
my  ability  be  poore)  M  y  good-will  vie's  with  any  Emperour. 
Ii6y8  !■  rver  Acc.  E.  India  f,  P.  184  We  beheld  Lamps  at 
Night  striving  to  vie  with  the  Stars  for  Number  and  Lustre. 
'7"?  ''°''''  Dryope  23  Fruits  that  vie  In  glowing  colours 
with  the  Tyrian  dye.  1747  Gray  Utath  J-av.  Cat  10  Her 
coat,  that  with  the  tortoise  vies.  1773  Johnson  Let.  to 
Mrs.  Thrale  25  Aug.,  A  library  that  for  luminousness  and 
elegance  may  vie  at  least  with  the  new  edifice  at  Streat- 
ham.  1813  F.  Clissold  Ascent  Mt.  Blanc  23  The  glassy 
pinnacles  of  the.. Alps,.. vying  with  the  brightness  of  the 
western  horizon.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  x.  II.  617  The 
wealthiest  merchant  of  London, .  .whose  banquets  vied  with 
those  of  kings.  187a  Jeskinson  Guide  Eng.  Lakes  (1879) 
=24  Tlie  view  from  the  summit  will  vie  with  that  from  any 
one  of  the  Lake  mountains, 
t  8.  To  contend  in  debate.    Obs. 

a  1610-11 1734  (see  Revie  v.  4  cj. 

Hence  t  Vied///,  a.;  Vioingi»W.  sb.  and///,  a.; 
Vie'ingly  adv. 

_  160S  .Armin  Foole  uion  E.  (1880)  5  lack  Oates.  .was  deal- 
ing to  himselfe  at  *vidc-ruSe  (for  that  was  the  game  he  ioyed  [ 
in).  1607  Heywood  IVom.  Killed  to.  Kindn.  128  Gentle- 
men, what  shall  our  game  be  ? . .  Faith,  let  it  be  vide-rufT, 
and  let's  make  honours.  1610  R.  Cocks  Diary  iigoi)  114  I 
Dec  12.  Losteat  vyed  rufl'e  ijs  vjd.  1611  Bacon  C<«arf<  I 
loucimg  Diiels  Wks.  1879  I.  681/t  A  difference,  .made  in 
case  of  killing  and  destroying  man,  upon  a  forethought 
purpose,  between  foul  and  fair,  and  as  it  were  between 
single  murder  and  vied  murder.  1610  Shelton  Qiiix.  (1746) 
III.  245  My  Sport  shall  be  vy'd  Trump  at  Christmas. 
1591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet.,  Embite,  'vieng  at  any  game, 
Iteratio.  1689  Tryal  Bps.  6  The  King's  Counsel  have 
answered  your  Objections,  and  we  must  not  permit  Vying 
and  Re-vying  upon  one  another,  a  166a  Contemp.  Hist. 
tT'li"''  '^''^"*''''  Soc.)  II.  43  Colonell  Jones,  governor  of 
Dublin,  the  other  *veyinge  gamster,  played  his  parte  very 
well  hitherto.  1831  Examiner  6gi/i  People  would  have  to 
be  careful  how  they,  .exaggerate  their  afflictions,  as  they 
are  apt  *vyingly  with  each  other  to  do. 

Vie,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Fay  z/.l 

Viealde,  southern  ME.  variant  oifalde  Foldz/. 

tVieillard.  Obs.  Also  5  viellars  (//), 
veyllard,  6  villartl,  vylarde.  [a.  F.  vieillard 
(OF.  also  viellard,  -art,  villard,  etc.),  f.  vieiloM : 
see  -ARD.]     An  old  man. 

147.S  Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  64  That  noble  duke  Agamemnon 
required  of  the  goddis  six  suche  wise  viellars  as  was  Nestor. 
148S  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  117  Of  whens  art  thou,  veyllard? 
(aisoo  Cluster  PI.  i.  156  I'hat  oulde  vylarde  Jacobe,  doted 
''?'.  "St;  .,^'590  J.  Stewart  Poems  iS.T.S.)  II.  38  This 
vitms  vieillard  now  mycht  tak  Of  hir  bis  plesour.  i6ai  T. 
Williamson  (title),  The  Wise  Vieillard  or  Old  Man.  Trans- 
lated out  of  French  into  English. 

Viei-rin^e.    Med.    Also  vioriii(e.    [app.  f.  the 
Portuguese  surname  Vieira.']     (See  quot.) 
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^^iDnngiison's  Diet.  Med.  Sci.,  Vieirin,  bitter  principle 
from  bark  of  Remijia  Vellozi  of  Brazil,  where  it  is  used  as 
an  antiperiodic  and  tonic,  like  quinine. 

II  Vielle  (viie-1).  [F.  vielie,  OF.  viele,  of  doubt- 
ful origin.]  A  musical  instrument  with  four 
strings  played  by  means  of  a  small  wheel;  a 
hurdy-gurdy.     Also  Cornb. 

1768  Sterne  Sent,  jfoum.,  Grace,  The  old  man  had . .  been 
no  mean  performer  upon  the  vielle.  1781  Ann.  Reg.  11.  1 1 
Few  songs,  guittars,  vielles,  or  organs  enliven  the  evenings. 
;f<>7.  [s«  Hurdy-gurdy  iJ.  1880  Shorthouse  J.  Inglesant 
II.  II,  He  played  upon  a  small  and  curiously  shaped  instru- 
ment called  a  vielle, . .  with  four  strings,  and  a  kind  of  small 
wheel  instead  of  a  bow.  1905  Edin.  Rev.  July  129  The 
vielle.player's  story,  and  the  Papal  election,  and  much  of 
the  talk  about  music  and  the  drama  ! 

Vienna  (vi|e-na),  the  name  of  the  capital  of 
Austria  used  in  various  collocations,  as  Vienna 
blue,  cobalt  blue ;  Vienna  caustitj,  =  Vienna 
paste  ;  Vienna  cross,  a  stitch  used  in  fancy  em- 
broideries; Vienna  green  (see  quot.  1852); 
Vienna  paste,  a  paste  made  up  of  equal  parts  of 
caustic  potash  and  quicklime ;  Vienna  •white 
(see  quot.). 

183s  G.  Field  Chromatography  1 1 1  (Cobalt  blue]  has  been 
called  "Vienna  blue,  Paris  blue,  azure,  and,  very  improperly, 
ultramarine.  1865  G.  B.W00D  &  Bache  Dispcnsat.  U.S. 
Amer.  (ed.   12)  1279  This   preparation  is  a  grayish-white 

rwder,  sometimes  called  'Vienna  caustic.  l88a  Caulfeild 
Saward  Diet.  Needlew.  188/1  Persian  Cross  stitch,  a 
stitch  ..also  called  "Vienna  Cross.  184a  Francis  Diet. 
Arts,  *  Vienna  Green,  the  same  as  Schweinford  green  :  it  is 
an  arseniate  of  copper.  iSja  W.  Gregory  Handbk.  Org. 
Chem.  (ed.  3)  214  Schweinfurt  or  Vienna  Green  is  a  double 
salt,  formed  of  acetate  and  arsenite  of  copper.  1867  Berke- 
ley Hill  Essentials  0/ Bandaging  148  "Vienna  paste,  that 
IS,  equal  parts  of  potassa  fusa  and  quick  lime  worked  into  a 
paste  with  spirits  of  wine.  i88<  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci. 
II.  5/2  To  prevent  its  diffusion  it  is  usually  mixed  with 
quicklime  in  what  is  known  as  Vienna  Paste,  or  Potassa 
curn  Calce.  1861  Chambers's  Encycl.  II.  744  The  *  Vienna 
white  of  artists  is  simply  purified  chalk. 

b.  The  distinctive  name  of  a  grade  of  wheat- 
fiour,  and  of  certain  forms  of  plain  or  fancy  bread. 
1879  U'ame's  Model  Cookery  605/2  Vienna  Cake..  .Take 
a  large  round  spongecake  and  cut  it  very  carefully  into  thin 
slices  (etc.).  ZS89  R.  Wells  Pastrycook  *  Con/eet.  Guide 
12  Vienna  Bread.  Take  12  lbs.  of  Vienna  flour  (etc.).  Z893 
—  Mod.  Pract.  Bread  Baker  50  Vienna  Bread.  This 
I  claim  to  be  our  highest  grade  of  white  bread.  Ibid.  52 
Common  Vienna  Loaves.  \^  363  Breads  f;  Biscuits  61 
Vienna  Rolls.. may  stand  half  an  hour  before  baking  if 
desired. 

Viennese  (vi,en«"z),  sb.  and  a.    [f.  Viknn-a 

-H  -E8E.] 

A.  SO.  a.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Vienna ; 
also  in  collective  sense,  b.  The  variety  of  German 
spoken  in  Vienna. 

"839  J.  Pagett  Hungary  /,  Transylv.  I.  2  The  foolish 
tales  the  good  Viennese  told  us.  i860  Chambers's  Encyet. 
'•  575/r  In  order  to  prevent  the  Hungarians  coming  to  the 
aid  of  the  Viennese  [in  Oct.  1848).  1894  Parry  Stud.  Gt. 
Composers,  Beethoven  166  His  behaviour  was  not  of  the 
kind  affected  by  polite  Viennese. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  Vienna ;  originating 
in  Vienna. 

1839  J.  Pagett  Hungary  ,}•  Transylv.  I.  i  Viennese 
Reports  of  Hungary.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  221/2  The 
Viennese  school  of  painting  is  of  modern  origin.  1889  R. 
Wells  Pastrycook  f,  Con/eet.  Guide  10  Viennese  Rolls. 
Take  8  lbs.  of  Vienna  Flour  (etc.). 

Viar  (v3i-3i).  rare.  [f.  Vie  z/.]  One  who  or 
that  which  vies  with  another. 

<^>7«>  W.  Hamilton  in  Watson  Sc.  Poems  (1706)  I. 
68  'rheyll  witness  that  I  was  the  Vier  Of  all  the  Dogs 
within  the  Shire,  I'd  run  all  Day,  and  never  tyre.  190a 
Academy  18  Oct.  41 1/2  We  have  flocks  of  poets  who  are 
word-painters  and  nothing  more,  mere  viers  with  painting. 

Vier,  southern  dial.  var.  Fibe  ;  dial.  var.  Vaib 
sb.  ;  obs.  f.  Veer  v)-  ;  var.  Vire  sb. 

Vierdour,  variant  of  Vebdoub  2  Obs. 

tVierge.  Obs.-^  [a.  OF.  (also  mod.F.)  vierge 
:— L.  virgin-em  Virgin  sb.'\     The  Virgin. 

146a  I'ol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  270 Now  biyssed  saint  George, 
pi^  the  vierge  immaculat  To  be  good  mediatrix. 

Vierge,  var.  Verge  sb."^  Vies,  var.  Vives. 
Viese,  var.  Vees  2.     Vlesly,  obs.  f.  Wisely. 

View  (vi«),  sb.  Forms  :  4-6  vewe,  5-7  vew, 
6  veu(e,  vue  ;  5,  7  vywe,  5-7  viewe  (6  veiwe), 
5-8  vieu  (6  vieue,  8  vine),  5-  view.  [a.  AF. 
vewe,  veue,  vuc,  vieue,  view,  =  OF.  veue  (F.  viie), 
ppl.  sb.  from  veoir  (F.  voir)  to  see.  The  OF. 
veiie  corresponds  exactly  to  It.  veduia  in  the  same 
sense.] 

I.  1.  a.  A  formal  inspection  or  survey  of  lands, 
tenements,  or  ground,  for  some  special  purpose. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1415-6  in  Madox  Form.  Ang.  (1702)  16  Wee  [masons  and 
carpenters],  beyng  Vewers  for  the  tyme  of  the  seid  Cite, 
have  10  these  Vewes  afore  writton,  putte  our  sealles.  c  14J0 
Oseiiey  Register  123  We  schall  Jeve  to  them  suflicient 
Lschaunge,  by  the  vewe  of  lawfull  men,  in  my  othir  londes 
to  a  conuenient  valewe.  1509  Set.  Cases  Star  Chamber 
(Selden)  II.  7  As  it  apperith  by  the  viewe  and  ouerseyng  (of 
the  fields)  takyn  by  maister  Brudenell  one  of  the  kynges 
Justeses.  iw  Fitzherb.  Sum.  3^  b.  The  vieu  of  the 
maner  of  Dale  taken  the  tenth  day  of  May,  the  .xiiii.  yere 
of  the  raygne  of  kyng  Henry  the  .viii.  1607  J.  Norden 
Surv.  Dial.  i.  21  It  is  true  that  you  say,  such  a  view  was 


VIEW. 


taken  at  the  time,  that  euery  Tribe  might  haue  his  portii 
of  inheritance.     i6aa  Callis  Stat.  Sewers  (1647)  80  The 
IS  a  diversity  between  a  view  and  a  .survey,  for  by  the  view 
one  IS  to  take  notice  only  by  the  eye,  but  to  survey  is 
by  using  other  ceremonies  and  circumstances.  i8m  I.iNrnr  '»■' 


-.  .........._..„v.       .„..  v-Ai-i-is  ojar.  oewers  (1647)  8°  There 

IS  a  diversity  between  a  view  and  a  .survey,  for  by  the  \ 
— ^e  IS  to  — '--  — ■  .    .        . 

oy  using  otner  ceremonies  and  circumstances.  1834  Lincoln 
etc.,  in  Nicolay  &  Hay  Life  (1890)  I.  119  note,  V\*e . .  resoect - 
fully  report  that  we  have  performed  the  duties  of  said  view 
and  location  (of  a  road],  as  required  by  law,  and  that  we 
have  made  the  location  on  good  ground. 

tb.  A  formal  examination  or  inspection  ot 
something,  made  by  a  properly  appointed  or  quali- 
fied  person ;  the  charge  or  office  of  insijectine  some- 
thing.   Obs.  ^ 

In  early  quots.  denoting  the  submitting  of  accounts  to  in- 
spection.  Ihe  sense  in  quot.  1654  'S  not  quite  clear.  View 
ojjrank.p/edge :  see  Frank-pledge  i  b. 

HH  Rolls  0/  Parlt.  V.  273/1  That  the  Collectours.. 
paye  the  money,  .in  youre  seid  Reseit,  and  make  the  views 
of  their  accomptz.  1471  Paston  Lett.  III.  49  And  on 
baturday  next  comyng  he  shall  send  me  a  vewe  of  hys 
acompte.  1497  Naval  Acc.  Hen.  VII  (1806)  83  It  semeth 
necessarie  that  another  viewe  be  taken  of  all  the  Kynges 
said  ordenaunces  within  his  said  Tour  of  London.  1520 
Coventry  Leet  Bk.  674  A  veu  was  takon  by  the  said  Maier 
and  his  bretbern  what  stores  of  all  Maner  of  Corne,  and 
what  nombre  of  people  was  then  whithin  the  said  Cite.  1538 
tartular.  Abb.  de  Rievalle  (Surtees)  353  The  office  of  the 
ferme  gathering  in  Swawdall,  and  the  oversight  of  the 
woddes  and  vue  of  ther  grownde.  1558  in  Feuillerat  ReveU 
Q.  Eltz.  {.^ifA)  Table  i.  The  Master  and  officers.. shall., 
peruse  the  remaines  of  the  whole  stuflTe  and  other  stoare 
lefte  at  the  laste  vewe.  1647  N.  Bacon  Disc  Govt.  Eng.  i. 
xxxviu.  92  Ihe  Coroner.. even  in  those  old  dales  had  the 
view  of  bloodshed.  1654  G.  Goddabd  in  Burton's  Diary 
(1828)  I.  Introd.  188  That  the  excise  of  all  tobacco  of  the 
Lnglish  plantations,  be  reduced  from  ^d.  to  id.  the  pound  ; 
and  that  thereupon,  no  view  or  allowance  be  made  for,  or  in 
respect  of  the  said  tobacco.  1700  J.  'Iyrrell  Hist.  Eng. 
II.  819  Our  Regarders  or  Viewers  shall  go  through  the 
forests  to  make  a  View  or  Regard.  1802  James  Milit. 
Diet.  S.V.,  The  view  of  a  place  is  said  to  be  taken  when  the 
general,  accompanied  by  an  engineer,  reconnoitres  it.  z8ia 
J.  Smyth /"rocr.  <j/'Cai/<w«j(i82i)329  BillofViewor  Sight. 
1827  Hallam  Const.  Hist.  ix.  (1876)  II.  132  A  view  of  ibis 
armour  was  to  be  taken  twice  in  the  year  by  constables 
chosen  in  every  hundred. 

t  O.  A  review  (of  troops,  etc.).  Obs. 

1565  Cooper  Thesaurus  s.v.  Condo,  Lustrum  condere, 
to  apoynt  a  muster  or  view.  i«8i  W.  Robertson  Phrased. 
Gen.  (1693)  1269  A  View  of  souldiers  at  a  Muster,  amiilus- 
trtum.  1693  Luttrell  Brief  Retat.  (1857)  HI.  15  The 
duke  of  Ormond  took  a  view  yesterday  of  his  troop,  and 
ordered  all  that  had  bay  or  grey  horses  to  change  them  for 
black.  i7ai  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  56  The  view 
being  over,  and  the  troops  returned  to  their  camps. 

d.  Law.  (See  quots.)  1  Obs. 

1567  Expos.  Temies  of  Law  (1579),  Viewe  is  when  anye 
actyon  real  is  brought  and  the  tenaunt  knoweth  not  well 
what  lande  it  is,  that  the  demaundaunt  asketh,  then  the 
tenantshal  praye  the  viewe.  1607  CowELl  Interpr.,  Veiours 
..signifieth  in  our  common  lawe  those,  that  are  sent  by  the 
court  to  take  view  of  any  place  in  question,  for  the  better 
descision  of  the  right,  a  1625  Sir  H.  Finch  Law  (1636)  366 
View  is  in  reall  actions  of  the  thing  demanded,.. when  it  is 
so  necessarie  as  without  view  the  defendant  cannot  well 
answer.  1768  Blackstone  Comm.  III.  298  He  may,  in  real 
actions^  demand  a  view  of  the  thing  in  question,  in  order  to 
ascertain  it's  identity  and  other  circumstances. 

fe.  By  view  of,  under  the  inspection  of.  Ofo.— ' 
1700  Tyrrell  Hist.  Eng.  II.  820  Every.. Earl,  or  Baron, 

coming  to  us  at  our  Command,  and  passing  through  our 

Forest,  may  Lawfully  take  one  or  two  Deer  by  view  of  the 

Forester  if  present. 
2.  In  general  use  :  An  examination,  inspection, 

or  survey.     (Cf.  18.) 

1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  277  They  roadein  the  fieldesall 
that  daye,  and  made  a  diligent  vewe.  1592  Stow  Ann. 
518  The  which  volume  was  since  againe,  ..  by  viewe  of 
dluers  written  copies,  corrected  by  my  self,  1622  Bacon 
Hen.yil  (1876)  29  Edward  Plantagenet.. having  passed 
the  view  of  the  streets,  was  conducted  to  Paul's  church. 
i6<8  Denham  Poems  Ep.  Ded.  A  iij  b.  Neither  have  I  any 
need  of  such  shifts,  for  most  of  the  parts  of  this  body  have 
already  had  Your  Majesties  view.  1697  Dryden  Virg. 
Georg.  111.  450  We  too  far  the  pleasing  Path  pursue  j  Sur- 
veying Nature  with  too  nice  a  view. 

t  3.  An  interview  or  meeting.  Obs.  rare. 

iSao  Sir  R.  Wingfield  in  Ellis  Grig.  Lett.  Ser.  I.  L  170 
Suche  personnaiges  as  shall  attende  apon  hym  at  the  Veue. 
Ibid.  173  The_  noble  personnaiges  of  thys  Realme..be 
asmoche  affectionatt  to  this  Veue  as  could  be  wysshyd. 

4.  The  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  sight;  the  faculty 
or  power  of  vision ;  the  possibility  or  opportunity 
of  seeing  something  ;  a.   Without  article. 

Field  of  view :  see  Field  sb.  16  b. 

1573TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  211  At  length  by  vew,  to  shore 
I  drew.  1577  Holinshed  Chron.  I.  35/1  Thinking  it  good 
to  vnderstand  all  things  by  view  that  might  appertaine 
to  the  vse  of  that  warre.  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonu.  cxli,  'Tis  my 
heart . .  Who  in  dispight  of  view  is  pleasd  to  dote,  1634 
Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav,  193  Hoise  him  vp  to  his  greater 
height  of  view.  1671  Milton  Samson  723  And  now  at 
nearer  view,  (it  is]  no  other.. Than  Dalila  thy  wife.  1697 
Dryden  Mneid  XII.  1333  The  hero  nieasurd  first,  with 
narrow  view.  The  destinM  mark,  iw-  (see  Point  sb}  D. 
12].  1864  Ecclesiologist  XXV.  274  The  steeple,  .may. .be 
taken  into  view  with  the  loftier  saddleback  of  S.  Alban's. 
1876-7  in  Abney /^AiJ/ofr.  (1878)  207  The  diminution  of  light 
from  the  centre  towards  the  margins  of  the  pictures  from 
both  these  causes  increases  rapidly  with  any  increase  of 
angle  of  view  beyond  40°. 

b.  In  the  phr.  to  view,  chiefly  after  vbs. 
o  'S93  Marlowe  &  Nashe  Dido  i.  i.  Whose  lookes  set 
forth  no  mortall  forme  to  view.  1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist. 
Earth  (1723)  24  'Pheir  Parts  when  dissolved  have  the  same 
Appearance  to  View.  1746  Francis  tr.  Horace,  Art  of 
Poetry  5  If  he  gave  to  View  a  beauteous  Maid.     1757  W. 
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VIEW. 

WiuoE  E^gmtiad  ix.  970  Towards  the  Cadmean  gale ; 
where  full  to  view  Expos'd,  the  armies  and  the  camp  she 
knew.  1817  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  11.  v.  vi.  586  One  of 
the  most  important  features  of  the  case  was  then  held  up 
to  view.  1^  Mrs.  Stowk  Uncle  TonCs  C.  xl,  Tom  was 
aheady  lost  to  view  among  the  distant  swamps  of  the  Red 
River,  i860  TvNDALL  Ginc.  i.  iii.  28  The  snow-floor  had,  m 
fact,  given  way,  and  exposed  to  view  a  clear  green  lake. 

C  Similarly  with  the.  (Cf.  14.) 
1585  T.  Washington  tr.  NicJwlay's  Vcy.  ii.  ix.  42  b,  Where 
be  sayth  the  second  to  lye  on  the  North  part,  he  may  by  the 
view  &  eisight  onely  be  reproued.  1603  G.  Owen  Pem- 
brokeshire i.  (1892)  3  That  euerye  shere  is  of  biggnes  as 
the  same  appeareth  to  the  vy  we.  1664  Power  Exfi.  Phiios, 
Pref.  15  The  Knowledge  of  Man  (saith  the  learn'd  Venilam) 
hath  hitherto  been  determin'd  by  the  View  or  Sight.  i7«i 
Rawsav  Tartema  148  These  give  not  half  that  pleasure  to 
the  view.  1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom.  Forest  11,  It  seemed 
as  if  heaven  was  opening  to  the  view.  i8ao  Shelley  Sky* 
lark  50  Like  a  glow-worm..  Among  the  flowers  and  grass, 
which  screen  it  from  the  view  !  1843  Tennyson  Vision  of 
Sin.  23  ITheyl  Caught  each  other  with  wild  grimaces.  Half- 
invisible  to  the  view. 

d.  With  limiting  terms  (possessives,  etc.). 

1587  Fleming  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1357./2  He  hath  set 
downe  to  the  vew  of  all  men  these  necessarie  notes  follow- 
ing. 1591  Shaks.  Rom.  ff  Jul,  i.  L  177  Alas  that  louc,  whose 
view  is  muffled  still.  Should  without  eyes,  see  paih-wayes 
to  his  will.  1614  Latham  Falconry  (1633)  73  For  your 
flight  to  the  Heame,  it  is  wrought,  flown,  and  maintained 
by  the  eie  and  view  of  the  Hawke.  1640  Bp.  Reynolds 
Passions  Ded.,  This  treatise  hath  had  the  marvellous  felicity 
to  light  on  the  view. .of  a  very  gracious  Princess,  a  1668 
Lassbls  Fty.  Italy  (1698)  II.  118  None  are  sufferai..to  do 
or  speak  anything  scandalously  that  may  shock  civility  or 
publick  view.  171X  Pope  Temple  Fatne  420  Before  my 
view  appear 'd  a  structure  fair.  iSxi  Caby  Dante,  Parad. 
xxii.  19  Elsewhere  now  I  bid  thee  turn  thy  view.  1833 
Tennyson  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  34  When  thus  he  met 
his  mother's  view, ..She  spake  some  certain  truths  of  you. 
X903  MoRLEY  Gladstone  I.  Pref.  note^  Between  two  and 
three  thousand  papers  of  one  sort  or  another  must  have 
passed  under  my  view. 

fis-  «59o  Spenser  F.  Q.  in.  xi.  11  My  Lady  and  my  loue 
is  cnieily  pend  In  dolefuU  darkenesse  from  the  vew  of  day. 

e.  Range  of  sight  or  vision. 

1591  Savile  TacitMSf  Agricola  (162a)  184  Lest  any  sparkle 
of  honesty  should  by  mischance  remaine  within  view.  x^a> 
WoLLASTON  Reliff.  Nat.  i.  25  No  one  can  tell,  in  strict 
speaking,  where  another  is,  if  he  is  not  withtn  his  view. 
a  17M  T.  Boston  Crook  in  Lot  {1S05)  1 1  Providing  that  the 
crook  in  his  lot  should  not  be  set  afresh  in  his  view.  1850 
Tennyson  /n  Mem.  Ixxv,  Somewhere,  out  of  human  view, 
Whate'er  thy  hands  are  set  'o  do  Is  wrought  1855  —  Maud 
I.  XX,  Was  it  gentle  to  reprove  her  For  stealing  out  of  view 
From  a  little  lazy  lover? 

5.  An  act  of  looking  or  beholding ;  a  sight,  look, 
or  glance. 

1581  W.  S.  Compend.  21  b,  The  first  view  would  displease 
many.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  in.  1.  14^  Mineeare  is  much 
enamored  of  thy  note;  On  the  first  view  to  say, ..I  loue 
thee.  1611  Sir  W.  Mure  Misc.  Poems  i.  50  Seik  no  to 
subdue  And  kill  ane  hert,  bot  for  a  vieu.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  iL  190  Who  (canj  deceive  his  mind,  whose  eye  Views 
all  things  at  one  view?  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Past.  viii.  53, 
I  view'd  thee  first ;  how  fatal  was  the  View !  1704  J. 
Harris  Lex.  Techn.  I.  s.v.  Measures^  To  see  in  one  View 
an  Account  of  the  Ancient  and  Present  Measures  of  several 
Parts  of  the  World.  1746  Francis  tr.  Horace^  Art  of 
Poetry  495  That  gives  us  Pleasure  for  a  single  View;  And 
this,  ten  Times  reflated,  still  is  new.  1813  Shelley  Q-  Mab 
It.  zoo  The  thronging  thousands,  to  a  passing  view,  Seemed 
like  an  ant-hill's  citizens.  z886  Cornh.  Mag.  Aug.  224  For 
an  hour  at  each  view  will  this  monstrous  eye.  .gaze  analys- 
ingly  on  many  hundreds  of  stars  at  once. 
b.  ellipt.  A  view-halloo. 

1903  Lon^m.  Mag.  Jan.  244  There  is,  however,  in  my 
bumble  opinion,  no  great  harm  in  a  view  when  the  hare  is 
first  found. 

6.  The  sight  or  vision  ^something.  Also  with 
possessives. 

1588  Shaks.  Titus  A.  in.  ii.  ^5  Out  on  the  murderourt 
thou  kil'st  my  hart,  Mine  eyes  cloi'd  with  view  of  Tirranie. 
1600  Fairfax  Tnsso  xiv.  xiv,  Thy  weak  armies  ..  Shall 
take  new  strength,  new  courage  at  his  view.  163a 
Guillim's  Heraldry  (ed.  3)  in.  ii.  113  Thus  should  their 
view  put  us  euer  more  in  minde,  to  raise  our  thoughts  to 
Godward.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  23  Towards  night 
[we]  got  view  o\  loanna  lie.  a  1771  Gray  Dante  29  Pisa's 
Mount,  that  intercepts  the  view  C5f  Lucca.  1794  Godwin 
Caleb  Williams  247  The  view  of  his  figure  immediately 

Stroduced  a  train  of  ideas  into  my  mind.  i8ao  W.  Irving 
ketck  Bk.  (1S21)  II.  29  We  had  now  come  in  full  view  of 
the  old  family  mansion.  18^  I..ockhart  Scott  IV.  viii.  263 
He  proceeded  to  thread  his  way  westwards,  across  moor 
and  bog,  until  we  lost  view  of  him, 

trans/.  1815  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  ff  Art  II.  igi 
Hitherto  the  distinction.. appears  to  have  been  scarcely 
thought  of.  The  distinct  view  of  it  was  accidentally 
obtamed  by  Stephen  Grey,  in  the  year  1729, 

7.  Visual  appearance  or  aspect, 

1551  Records  Cast.  Knowl.  (1556)  152  If  the  earthe  were 
of  anye  bygnes  in  comparison  to  the  worlde,  then  should 
his  scmidiameter  beare  some  vewe  of  byggenesse  to  the 
semidiameter  of  the  skie.  X570-6  Lambarde  P  ramh.  Kent 
(1826)  102  The  same  man  also,  persuaded  partly  by  the 
viewe  of  the  place  itseIfe,..supposeth|  that  Richborow  was 
of  auncient  time  a  citie  of  some  price,  itox  Shaks.  Rom.  ff 
Jul.  I.  i.  175  Alas  that  loue  so  gentle  in  his  view,  Should 
DC  so  tyrannous  and  rough  in  proofe.  1603  G.  Owen  Pem- 
brokeshire x.  (1892)  3  It  most  Consequent  el  ye  followe  that 
the  shere  must  be  but  little,  much  lesse  then  other  sheres 
which  seem  lesse  in  vywe.  1667  Milton  P.L.  iv.  142  A 
Silvan  Scene,  ..a  woodie  l"heatre  Of  stateliest  view.  Ibid. 
347  A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view.  1713  Guardian 
No.  I  P I  His  Countenance  is  communicated  to  the  Publick 
in  several  Views  and  Aspects.  1718  Pope  Iliad  xvi.  203 
Like  furious,  rush'd  the  Myrmidonian   crew,  Such  their 
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dread  strength,  and  such  their  dreadful  view.    x8i3  Crabbf 
Tales  xviii.  9  As  certain  ores  in  outward  view  the  same. 

fig'  "S8i  Pettie  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv,  in.  (1586)  123  To 
maintaine  himselfe  in  that  view  which  belongeth  to  his 
calling. 

b.  Aspect  as  affected  by  position. 

1847  Leitch  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  450  The  coins 
exhibit  his  head  generally  in  front  view. 

8.  t  a-  Hunting.  The  footprints  of  a  buck  or 
fallow-deer.  Obs. 

Common  in  17th  c.  works  of  reference,  but  merely  as  an 
echo  of  Turbervile, 

1576  TuRBERV.  Venerie  xxxvi.  97  Then  if  she  aske,  what 
Slot  or  view  I  found,  I  say,  the  Slot,  or  view,  was  long  on 
ground.  Ibid.  239  The  footyng  or  printe  of  an  Hartes  foote 
IS  called  the  Slot.  Of  a  Bucke  and  all  other  Fallow  Deare, 
it  is  to  be  called  the  View.  1611  Cotgr.,  Foulee,  the  Slot 
of  a  Stag,  the  Fuse  of  a  Bucke  (the  view,  or  footing  of  either) 
vpon  hard  ground,  grasse,  leaues,  or  dust.  1679  Lovell 
Indie.  Univ.  26  The  strain,  view,  slot  or  footing  of  a  deer 
arc  the  marks  he  makes  in  soiling. 

b.  A  sight  or  prospect  of  some  landscape  or 
extended  scene  ;  an  extent  or  area  covered  by  the 
eye  from  one  point, 

1606  Bryskktt  Civ.  Life  93  Hauing  the  prospect  not  onely 
of  the  citie,  but  also  of  the  sea  and  hauen, . .  and  some  com- 
mending the  ayre,  some  the  delightfulnesse  of  the  view. 
1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  14,  I  neuer  saw  ground  more 
pleasant  for  view.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  11.  890  Before  thir 
eyes  in  sudden  view  appear  The  secrets  of  the  hoarie  deep. 
X718  Prior  Solomon  11.  22  Fish-ponds  were  made,  where 
former  Forrests  grew;  And  Hills  were  levelPd  to  extend 
the  View,  1756  Mrs.  Calderwood  in  Coltness  Collect. 
(Maitl.  CI.)  192  It  R  the  finest  vine  ever  I  saw  ;  the  ground 
lies  about  it,  you  would  think,  in  a  circle.  1766  [Anstey] 
Bath  Guide  vii.  4  Fine  Walks,  and  fine  Views,  and  a 
Thousand  fine  Things.  1808  Pike  Sources  Mississ.  ii.  220 
From  the  flat  roof  of  the  church  we  had  a  delightful  view 
of  the  village.  1847  Tennyson  Princess  Prol.  68  Here  were 
telescopes  For  azure  views;  and  there  a  group  of  girls  In 
circle  waited.  J883  Manch.  Exam.  30  Oct.  B/4  A  local 
resident .. whose  house.. has  a  beautiful  view  down  the 
valley, 

C.  A  drawing,  painting,  print,  etc.,  representing 
a  landscape  or  other  prospect. 

a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  18  Jan.  1645,  We  were  then  con- 
ducted into  a  new  Gallery,  whose  sides  were  paintedwith 
views  of  the  most  famous  places,  towns,  and  territories  in 
Italy,  ijog  Uille)t  Britannia  Illustrata;  or.  Views.. of  the 
Principal  Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Great  Britain. 
X79X  Robertson  Hist.  India  App.,  Wks.  1851  VI.  510  Mr. 
Hodges  has  published  views  of  three  of  these  [fortresses], 
cx8ii  FusELi  in  Lect.  Paint,  iv.  (1848)  449  That  kind  of 
landscape  which  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  tame  delinea- 
tion of  a  given  spot, ..what  is  commonly  called  'views'. 
1853  Mrs.  Carlvlf.  Lett.  (1883)  II.  220  The  little  view  at 
the  top  of  this  sheet  is  where  I  live  in  London.  1854  Haw- 
thorne  Eng.  Note-Bks.  (1883)  I.  527  A  photographist  pre- 
paring to  take  a  view  of  the  castle.  1898  Binns  Story  of 
the  Potter  222  Portraits,  views,  and  fancy  scenes  were  pro- 
duced in  different  self-colours. 

II.  9.  Mental  contemplation  or  vision  (alone 

or  combined  with  ocular  inspection)  ;  observation, 

notice. 
Point  of  vie^v.  see  Point  sh.^  D.  12. 
c  1440  Alpk.  Tales  530  per  is  no  thyng  bod  som  peple  will 

§iff  >er  vew  and  t?er  fantasye  l>er-vnto.  1593  Norden  {iitU\ 
peculum  Britanniae.  By  the  travaile  and  vew  of  John 
Norden.  i6ia  in  Eng,  Hist.  Rev.  April  {1914)  249-  I  w>|l 
be  bold  out  of  my  2eale  and  duty  to  present  yt  [a  proposi- 
tion] unto  his  Magesties  vieu.  164a  in  Verney  Mem.  (1907) 
I.  243  But  I  hate  to  have  my  secrets  laid  open  to  every- 
bodie's  view.  1746  Francis  tr.  Horace,  Epist.  i.  ii.  26  The 
Poet  sets  Ulysses  in  our  View.  176a  Kames  Elem.  Crit.  i. 
(1833)  20  The  mind  extends  its  view  to  a  son  more  readily 
than  to  a  servant.  1846  Whately  Rhetoric  (ed.  7)  Introd. 
vi.  34  Such  a  habit  ..also,  in  a  rhetorical  point  of  view,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  often  proves  hurtful.  1850  HAwtHORNE 
Scarlet  Letter  Introd.,  One.. who  appeared  to  have  been 
rather  a  noteworthy  personage  in  the  view  of  our  ancestors. 
191 X  y  H.  Round  Kings  Serjeants  254  After  this,  the 
scalding serjeanty.. fades  from  view. 

b.  A  single  act  of  contemplation  or  attention  to 
a  subject. 

1570  Levins  Manifi.Q^  A  view  of  things,  mstimatio.  1676 
Dryden  Anreng-zebe  Ded.,  The  hasty  Critick,  who  judges 
on  a  view,  is  as  liable  to  be  deceived.  1776  Adam  Smith 
W.  N.  I.  i.  V1869)  I.  10  The  advantage.. is  much  greater 
than  we  should  at  first  view  be  apt  to  imagine  it. 

10.  A  particular  manner  or  way  of  considering 
or  regarding  a  matter  or  question ;  a  conception, 
opinion,  or  theory  formed  by  reflection  or  study. 
Freq.  const,  of. 

1573  G.  H ARVR\  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  i  Uppon  a  re^asnable 
vew  of  the  matter.  1679  Penn  Addr.  Prot,  ii.  ii.  (1692)  60 
Let  us  take  the  most  impartial  View  we  can.  X736  Butler 
Anal.  I.  iii.  50  Good  Actions  are  never  punished,  considered 
as  beneficial  to  Society,  nor  ill  Actions  rewarded,  under  the 
view  of  their  being  hurtful  to  it.  X780  Mirror  No.  100  p  i 
The  view  of  Hamlet's  character,  exhibited  in  my  last 
Number.  1800  Trevelyan  in  G.  O.  Trevelyan  Macaulay 
(1876)  I.  i.  22  Miss  Hannah  took  a  more  unselfish  view  of 
the  subject.  1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr.  Atonem.  ix.  (1852)  281 
Atonement  presents  to  us  this  view  of  God,  1855  Bain 
Senses  ^  Int.  i.  ii.  §  8  The  application  of  this  view  of  the 
plan  of  structure  of  the  brain  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 
X884  Sir  W.  B,  Brett  in  Law  Rep.  14  Q.  B.  D.  798  That 
was  the  view  which  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below 
upholds. 

b.  An  aspect  or  light  in  which  something  is 
regarded  or  considered.     (Cf.  7.) 

X713  Guardian  No.  5  p  3  The  Widow  of  Sir  Marmaduke  is 
to  be  considered  in  a  very  different  View.  1719  Law  Serious 
C.  X.  145  If  we  consider  mankind  in  a  farther  view,  as  a 
redeemed  order  of  fallen  spirits,     X794  Paley  Evid.  ill.  iv. 


VIEW. 

F  22  We  are  well  warranted  in  calling  the  view,  under  which 
the  learned  men  of  that  age  beheld  Christianity,  an  obscure 
and  distant  view. 

o.  //.  Opinions,  ideas,  or  theories,  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  speculative  character,  held  or  advanced 
with  regard  to  some  subject. 

1769  Robertson  Chas.  K,  in.  f  33  Nor^did  his  political 
views  and  maxims  seem  less  strange.  X79X  J.  Barlow 
Conspir.  Kings  &6  Gallia's  sons.. Make  patriot  views  and 
moral  views  the  same.  x8x8  Cobbett  Pol.  Reg.  XXXIII. 
106  Reformers,  not  so  well  able  to  express  as  to  think, 
would  have  bad  an  answer  to  all  questions  relating  to  their 
views.  X84X  Arnold  in  Life  ^  Corr.  (1844)  II.  ix.  270  Of 
course,  he  who  believes  his  own  views  to  be  true,  must 
believe  the  opposite  views  to  be  error.  X870  Jevons  Elem, 
Logic  it.  II  It  does  not  seem  that  the  views  of  the  logicians 
named  are  irreconcileable.  X883  Laiu  Times  20  Oct.  408  The 
time  must  come  when  the  views  of  our  committee  will  prevail. 
d.  Without  article  :  Comprehensive  survey. 

1821-30  Ld.  Cockburn  Mem.  (1856)  177  Allen's  single 
lecture  contained  as  much  truth  and  view  as  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  all  the  books  in  Europe  on  the  subject. 

11.  A  survey,  a  general  or  summary  account^  oj 
something. 

X604  Dallington  {title).  The  View  of  Fraunce.  X613 
CocKERAM  II,  The  full  View  of  a  thing,  synopsie.  1647  May 
Hist.  Pari.  Title-p.,  A  short  and  necessary  view  of  some 
precedent  yeares.  xyag  Butler  Sertn.  Wks.  1874  II.  Pref. 
14  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  reader  the  whole  argu- 
ment here  in  one  view,  X779  Mirror  No.  51,  An  author  who 
draws  characters  in  the  other  manner. .gives  a  view  of  the 
particulars  themselves.  1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.  ii.  44/1,  I 
proceed  finally  to  offer  a  combined  view  of  the  whole. 
18x5  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  fy  Art.  II.  157  With  the 
record  of  a  late  excursion  of  his  we  shall  close  this  view  of 
the  practice  of  aerostation. 

12.  An  aim  or  intention  ;  a  design  or  plan ;  an 
object  or  purpose. 

X634  Sir*!".  Herbert  Trav.  83  [Nicanor  slew  Antiochus], 
because  interposing  the  view  of  his  ambition.  17x1  Marl- 
borough in  loM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  1 .  1 44, 1  haue 
no  other  views  then  what  tend  to  the  firmest  vnion  with  his 
Lordship.  X759  Franklin  Ess.  Wks.  1840  III.  483  What- 
ever view  the  governor  had  to  serve  by  hjs  opposition,  he 
neither  did  himself  or  views  any  service  by  it.  1771  Wesley 
Wks.  (1872)  V.  20  It  is  necessarily  implied,  that  a  man 
have  *a  sincere  view  of  pleasing  God  in  all  things.  18x5 
Scott  Guy  M.  xxii,  Part  of  Brown's  view  in  choosing  that 
unusual  tract.. bad  been  a  desire  to  view  the  remains  of  the 
celebrated  Roman  Wall.  1831  Society  I.  295, 1  have  told 
you  my  views  for  Jemima.  1849  Grote  Greece  11.  xlvii. 
(1862)  IV.  160  Such  were  the  views  of  Pericles  in  regard  to 
his  country. 

b.  Regard  or  reference  to  a  person  or  thing 
(rare).     +  Out  of  a  view  (0^  with  an  eye  to. 

X718  M.  ToMKiNS  in  W.  Wilson  Dissenting  Ch.  (1808)  IL 
540  He  assured  me  he  had  no  particular  view  to  me,  or  sus- 
picion of  me,  when  he  brought  down  that  sermon  among 
others  to  Newington.  X7a8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Choir,  But 
the  antient  Ballustrades  have  been  since  restor'd  ;  out  of  a 
View  to  the  Beauty  of  the  Architecture.  1736  L.  Welsted 
Wks.  (1787)  486  In  view  to  the  second  tcommandment],  this 
necessity  was  greater. 

13.  A  prospect,  anticipation,  expectation,  or 
outlook. 

17x9  W.  Wood  Surv.  Trade  17  That  we  were  brought  in 
View  of  a  truly  safe,  honourable,  and  advantagious  Peace. 
17*6  Shelvocke  Voy,  round  World  210  AVe  could  have  no 
better  views  at  present  than  of  falling  into  their  hands 
sooner  or  later,  1755  Smollett  Quix.  (1803)  II.  50  He  that 
hath  good  in  his  view,  and  yet  will  not  evil  eschew,  his  folly 
deserveth  to  rue.  X758  S.  Hayward  Serm.  xiy.  408  It  gives 
the  christian . .  the  sweetest  composure  in  the  views  of  death. 
X813  Shelley  Q.  Mab  iv.  253  Are  not  thy  views  of  un- 
regretted  death  Drear,  comfortless,  and  horrible?     18*7  D. 


Johnson  Ind.  Field  Sports  Pref.  p.  x,  I  entertain  no  view 
of  any  emolument  whatever  from  the  present  publication. 
III.  In  various  phrases. 

+ 14.  At  or  to  the  view  (in  hawking  and  hunting)  : 
By  sight.     Also  in  fig.  context.  Obs, 

X486  Bk.  St.  Albans  A),  An  hawke  fiieth  to  the  vew,  to  the 
Beke,  or  to  the  Toll.  X607  Chapman  Bussy  D'Ambois  11.  Wks. 
(1895)  148  Both  fell  as  their  spirits  flew  Upwards ;  and  still 
hunt  honour  at  the  view.  x6»8  Bp.  H.  King  Exp.  Lords 
Prayer  144  Tis  dangerous  to  hunt  such  abstruse  mysteries 
at  the  view,  or  looke  too  neere.  X657  —  Poems  (1843)  17 
Teach  me  to  hunt  that  kingdom  at  the  view  Where  true 
joyes  reign. 

16.  In  (.  .)  view.  a.  In  (Jke)  view  of,  in  the 
sight  of,  so  as  to  be  seen  by ;  also,  within  sight  of, 
near  enough  to  see. 

tf  X548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VI,  174  These  armies  thus 
liyng,  the  one  in  the  conspect  and  vewe  of  the  other,  studied 
all  meanes  and  pollecies,  how  to  take  aduauntage  eche  of 
other.  X594  Sec.  Pt.  Contention  (1843)  122  Richard  The 
second  in  the  view  of  manie  Lords  Resignde  the  Crownc  to 
Henrie  the  fourth.  \6^  SiR  T.  Herbert  Trav.  22  An 
Hand  called  Mjeottey  scituate  in  view  of  some  three  other. 
X667  Milton  P.  L.  11.  394  Neererour  ancient  Seat ;  perhaps 
in  view  Of  those  bright  confines.  X7X9  De  Foe  Crusoe  i. 
(Globe)  32  While  I  was  in  View  of  the  Moor  that  was 
swimming,  I  stood  out  directly  to  sea  with  the  Boat.  1718 
Watts  Let.  20  July  in  Pearsons  Catal.  No.  76  (1894)  64 
Are  not  my  sermons  in  your  view  and  within  your  reach? 
/XX774  Goldsm.  Hist.  Greece  II.  101  Here  he  chose  his 
station,  in  view  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Hercules.  X814 
WoRDSW.  Excursion  ix.  706  For  sacrifice  performed  Exult- 
ingly,  in  view  of  open  day.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fasr\\^ 
Shaking  hands  with  them  and  smiling  in  the  view  of  all 
persons.  .  . 

b.  In  view,  in  sight,  in  such  a  place  or  position 
as  to  be  seen  ;  also  {b)  in  contemplation  or  notice, 
under  attention ;  {c)  as  an  end  or  object  aimed  at. 

In  the  latter  uses  chiefly  after  have  or  keep. 


VIEW. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  v.  i.  51  The  Enemy's  in  view.  1667 
Milton  F,  L.  i.  563  And  now  Advanc't  in  view  they  stand, 
a  horrid  Front  Of  dreadful  length.  1731  W.  Halfpenny 
Perspective  4  Here  inserted  more  plainly  to  discover  what 
part  of  the  Cube  is  in  View.  1769  Robertson  Chas.  l',  iv. 
Wks.  1813  V.  415  Hissoldiers,  now  that  they  had  their  prey 
full  in  view,  complained  neither  of  fatigue  nor  famine.  1780 
CowpEK  Progr.  Error  570  None  sends  his  arrow  to  the 
mark  in  view,  Whose  hand  is  feeble,  or  his  aim  untrue. 
\%\x  Sportirtg  Mag.  XXXIX.  88  The  hounds.. were  run- 
ning  a  hare  hard  in  view.  S856  Kane  Arct,  Expl.  II. 
XX vi.  262  There  was  nothing  in  view  except  Dalrymple  Rock. 
fiS'  »757  FooTE  Author  11.  Wks.  1799  1. 149,  Ishall  never 
be  able  to  hold  out  long ;  I  had  rather  be  taken  in  view. 

(3j  1667  Milton  P.  L.x.  1030  Then  let  us  seek  Som  safer 
resolution,  which  methinks  1  have  in  view.  1690  Locke 
Hum.  Und.  11.  x,  §  i  By  keeping  the  idea.. for  some  time 
actually  in  view,  which  is  called  contemplation.  \'j'j^  Mirror 
Na  66,  It  is  necessary  that  we  keep  in  view  the  character 
of  Lady  Anne,  1793  Smeatos  Edystone  L.  Introd.  2  It  is 
probable  the  resemblance  Josephus  had  in  view,  was  chiefly 
that  of  the  outward  form.  1840  Jmt  R.  Agric.  Soc.  1.  iv. 
455  This  should  always  be  kept  in  view.  1891  *  L.  Malet' 
Wages  of  Sin  II.  38,  I  have  a  quantity  of  work  in  view. 
(c)  1710  Ramsav  Prosp.  Plenty  165  This,  this  our  faithfu' 
trustees  have  in  view,  And  honourably  will  the  task  pursue. 
1771  yunius  Lett.  Iviii.  (1788)  312  Liberty.. we  all  profess 
to  have  in  view.  ?i78a  A.  Shirrefs  Poems  (1790)  278  So 
fiercely  they  fought,  having  honour  in  view,  Ten  hours 
quite  elaps'd.  1853  Browning  In  a  Balcony  Wks.  1907 
VII.  30  Who  keeps  one  end  in  view  makes  all  things  serve. 
1878  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  (1896)  III.  453  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  advisers  of  Henry  VI.. had  any  deep 
political  object  in  view.  1908  Animal  Managem.  291  And 
with  this  in  view,  the  saddles  are  very  generally  left  on. 

C.  In  that  {this J  etc.)  view^  on  that  account,  for 
that  reason  or  consideration.    ?  Ods. 

1734  tr.  Rollins  A'tc.  Hist.  (1S27)  I.  108  It  is  in  that  view 
that  Socrates,  .set  so  high  a  value'upon  Euripides.  1788 
Priestley  Lect.  Hist.  v.  lit  401  How  vastly  profitable  these 
our  plantations  arc  to  us  in  every  view.  i8j^  in  Scott  Chron. 
Canongate  Introd.  App.^  It  was  in  that  view  that  he  pro- 
posed to  drink  to  the  memory  of  bis  late  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York. 

d.  In  view  of^  in  prospect  or  anticipation  of, 
with  a  view  to ;  \b)  in  consideration  or  regard  of, 
on  account  of. 

(a)  1709  Mrs.  Manley  Secret  Mem.  (1736)  III.  16  Let  us 
with  a  chearful  Boldness  loose  the  Reins,  in  View  of  attain- 
ing  the  Latter.  Ibid.  27710  view  of  marrying  Ethelinda. 
1^9  S.  WiLBERFORCE  S^.  Misslons  (1874)  182  He  writes  to 
this  lady,  in  a  letter  with  which  she  has  entrusted  me.  in 
view  of  this  meeting.  1867  C.  S.  Parker  id  Quest  Re- 
^n-tned Part.  197  An  unrcformed  Parliament,  wnich..has 
never  been  more  disposed  to  bestir  itself  for  good  than  now 
in  view  of  approaching  <lissolution.  1878  R.  Simpson  Sch. 
Shaks.  I.  26  Musters  were  being  taken  through  England  in 
view  of  wars  with  Scotland  and  France. 

(^)  1819  T.  Hope  Anastasius  II.  160  In  view  of  the  readi. 
ness  she  showed  to  second  my  search,  all  was,  or  appeared 
to  be,  forgiven.  1831  —  Ess.  Origin  Man  HI.  113  In  view 
of  the  excellencies  of  the  works  embodied  in  it,  {the  lan- 
guage] continued  to  be  occasionally  used.  1874  Morley 
Compromise  54  Error,  therefore,  in  view  of  such  considera- 
tions may  surely  be  allowed  to  have  at  least  a  provisional 
utility.  1B85  L.  Oliphant  Sympneumata  zii  In  view  of 
this  aspect  of  the  class  of  phenomena  in  question,  we  regard 
with  leniency  their  presence  in  the  human  nature  of  the 
past. 

16.  On  or  upon  {the)  vuwoft  on  ocular  inspection 
or  perception  of,  spec,  by  way  of  inquest. 

1488  Rolls  of  Parlt,  VI.  414/1  All  Enditements.. taken 
afore  any  of  your  Corowners  ..,  upon  the  viewe  of  the  Body 
of  the  said  Thomas  Portyngton.  x5ia  Act  4  Hen.  VllI, 
c  20  Preamble,  [They]  caused  a  Crouner  to  sit  and  inqucre 
on  the  vieu  of  the  Bodies  of  the  said  John  Cristofore. 
Gerard,  and  Genet.  1541  Act  33  Hen.  y/lf,  c.12  f  i,  All 
inquisicions  upon  the  viewe  of  persons  slayne. .within  any 
the  Kinges  saide  pallaces  or  houses.  x6oo  E.  Blount  tr. 
Conesta^gio  228  Vet  vpon  view  of  the  horse,  they  mette 
tbem  with  the  keies  of  the  citie.  i66t  W.  Lowth^k  in 
Extr.  St.  P.  rel.  Friends  n.  (1911)  118  His  Maieslyes  Jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  vpon  viewe  or  haueing  Informacion  of 
such  persons  soc  offending.  1779  Mirror  No.  66,  The  feel- 
ings that  arise  on  the  view  of  ability,  self-possession,  know- 
ledge of  character.  1815  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  47  An  inquest 
was  held,  .on  view  of  the  Ix-dy.  1841  L'pool  Mercury  2/5 
An  inquest  was  held  before  Mr.  Curry,  on  view  of  the  body 
of  Win.  Clare,  aged  21. 

b.  On  the  view,  by  simple  inspection. 
1813  J.  BAixroCK  Dom,  Amusem.  31  Making  an  estimate 
of  the  original  purity  of  the  material  • .  may  be  accomplished, 
first  on  the  view  ;  second  by  heat.  1855  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  XXL  IV.  615  The  High  Bailiff  then  walked  round  the 
three  companies  of  horsemen,  and  pronounced,  on  the  view, 
that  Montague  and  Fox  were  duly  elected. 

O.  On  vieWy  on  exhibition ;  open  to  general  or 
public  inspection. 

i88j  Miss  Bradoon  Mt.  Royal\\\.\\.  104  He  shall  be  on 
view  ill  the  drawing-room  before  dinner. 

17.  With  the  (or  a)  view  of^  with  the  object  or 
design  of  (doing  something). 

1713  Fres.  St.  Russia  II.  112  You  acted  only  with  a  view 
of  deceiving  me.  1^54  Sherlock  Disc.  (1759)  Li.  18  Religion 
must  be  formed  with  a  View  of  securing  a  future  Happiness. 
iSos  O.  Gregory  Treat,  Astron.  257  With  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining more  accurately  the  nature  of  the  sun.  18*7  Fara. 
DAY  Chent,  Manip.  xxiv.  590  With  the  vipw,  .of  expediting 
the  acquirement  of  the  necessary  habits.  1884  in  A.  Cawston 
Street  I  Mfiro7'.  London  {i893rio6  Power  of  taking  possession 
..with  the  view  of  carrying  out  the  necessary  work. 

b.   IVith  a  view  to,  with  the  aim  or  object  of 

attaining,  effecting,  or  accomplishing  something; 

const,  (a)  with  nouns  or  pronouns,  or  {b)  with  verbs. 

Also  {c),  with  regard  to ;  {d)  in  view  of. 

(«)  17*8  Chambers  Cycl,  s.v.  Hair,  It  was  with  a  View  to 
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this,  that  such .  .procured  their  Hair  to  be  shaven  off.  1767 
CowpER  Let.  20  Oct.,  I  am  willing  to  suspect  that  you  make 
thi.s  inquiry  with  a  view  to  an  interview  when  time  shall 
serve.  1833  Hr.  Martineau  Vanderput  .^  S.  i.  20  [He] 
allowed  that  such  an  indulgence  might,— especially  with  a 
view  to  increased  knowledge,— be  extended  to  a  sufierer  like 
Christian.  1866  R.  Chambers  Ess.  Ser.  11.  89  Providence 
has  constituted  us  with  a  view  to  activity.  1875  Helps 
Soc,  Press,  iii.  49  The  tendency  is  more  and  more  to  pro- 
mote individual  effort  with  a  view  to  individual  comfort. 
1891  Laiv  Times  XC.  373/1  The  Belgian  Government 
desired  his  extradition  with  a  view  to  his  trial  in  Belgium, 

(^)  1723  Present  St.  Russia  I.  160  With  a  View  to  secure 
the  Cuban-Tartars  to  the  Russian  Interest.  X76S-8 
Erskine  Inst.  La7u  Scot.  iv.  iv.  §  55  The  forcible.. ab- 
duction of  the  woman's  person,  with  a  view  to  violate  it. 
1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.,  Charac.  54/2  The  troops  had  been 
embarked  with  a  view  to  retake  the  island  of  Grenada. 
184a  Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  53  They  might.. be  advan- 
tageously introduced  with  a  view  to  watering  summer  crops. 
x8gx  Z,aw  Times  XCII.  105/2  The  lady  had  contracted 
specifically  with  a  view  to  bind  definite  separate  estate. 

(c)  178s  Palev  Mot.  Philos.  vi.  xii,  VVar  may  be  con- 
sidered with  a  view  to  its  causes  and  its  cpnduct. 

{d)  1808  Eleanor  Sleath  Bristol  Heiress  V.  329  With  a 
view  to  his  approaching  nuptials,  Lord  Castleton  presented 
him  with  a  handsome  service  of  plate. 

C.  With  this  (or  that)  view,  with  this  intention 
or  aim,  for  this  purpose. 

1765  H.  Walpole  Veriue's  Anecd.  Paint,  (ed.  2)  III. 
159  Preudhomnie  went  to  Wilton  with  that  view.  1769 
Robertson  Chas.  K,  iv.  Wks.  1S13  V.  413  With  this  view 
he  dispatched  a  courier  to  Bourbon.  1815  J.  Smith  Pano- 
rama Sci.  ^ArtW.  191  With  this  view  he  fixed  a  cord  to 
a  nail  which  was  in  one  of  the  beams  of  the  ceiling.  1857 
Buckle  Civiliz,  I,  ix.  573  With  this  view,  the  people,  even 
in  their  ordinary  amusements,  are  watched  and  carefully 
superintended.  1893  Liudon  Life  Pusey  II.  xxv.  164  With 
this  view  the  writer  reviews  fourteen  of  the  Articles. 

18.  To  take  a  view  of,  to  take  a  look  at,  to  make 
an  inspection,  examination,  or  survey  of,  +  Also 
with  the  or  without  article, 

1476  Paston  Lett.  III.  162,  I  suppose  that  my  lorde  wilte 
take  the  vy we  off  alle  hys  retynywe  beer.  1596  Pilgr,  Perf, 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  17  ITheylhad  sente  theyr  spyes  to  take  the 
vewe  of  the  countre.  1557  Order  of  Hospitalls  F  v.  When 
Veiwe  is  taken,  whether  the  same  ChiUIe  be  living,  .in  the 
Howse  or  at  Nurse.  1578  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz. 
{1908)  298  When  my  Lord  Chamberleyne  toke  a  viewe  of 
the  stuffe  at  m'  Brydemans.  1631  Weever  Anc.  Funeral 
Mon.  To  Rdr.,  I  likewise  tooke  view  of  many  ancient  Monu- 
ments not  inscribed.  1658  Wood  Life  (O.H.S.)  I.  236  He 
had  taken  a  view  of  the  monuments,  a  1774  Goldsm.  Hist. 
Greece  II.  233  The  next  day  he  took  a  view  of  all  Darius's 
money  and  moveables.  1780  Ne^vgate  Cal.  V.  30  No  sooner 
had  he  taken  a  view  of  it,  than  he  declared,  that,  .he  had 
made  the  paper.  1815  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  <?•  Art  II. 
305  In  order  to  take  a  view  of  the  means  employed,  to  lessen, 
increase,  or  otherwise  modify  the  affinities  of  bodies., 

IV.  19.  attrib,  and  Comb.  a.  In  senses  i  and  4, 
as  view-day,  -making,  -worthy  adj. 

1589  Greene  Ciceronis  Amor  Epistle  Ded.,  Thinking  no- 
thing rare,  nor  view-worthy^  sufficicntly-patronized,  vnlesse 
shrowded  vnder  the  protection  of  so  honorable  a  Maecenas. 
1600  Miildon  (Essex)  Documents  (Bundle  162)  11,  xxCCxd 
for  fire,  and  bredd,  and  beare  spent  in  the  Moote-halle  on 
the  pcttie  vew  daye.  1607  in  W.  H.  Hale  Prec.  in  Causes 
of  Office  (1841)  10  They  shall  certify.,  of  the  vew  making  by 
the  workmen.. and  likewise  how  farr  they  have  proceeded 
in  the  repayer  of  the  church. 

b.  In  sense  8  b  and  8  c,  as  view-hunter,  -hunt- 
ing, -lens,  -station^  -taking,  etc. ;  view-finder,  an 
attachment  to  a  camera  by  which  it  is  more  readily 
adjusted  to  take  a  particular  view. 

1831  Carlvle  Sart.  Res.  n.  vi,  I  mean  the  epidemic,  now 
endemical,  of  View-hunting.  1837  J.  E.  Murray  iww/w^r 
i«  Pyrenees  II.  65  The  most  greedy  view-hunters  of  them 
all  will  leave  it  [Canigou]  satisfied  with  the  beauty  and 
magnificence  of  the  prospect.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  11  Sept. 
4/2  It  was  his  delight  to  make . .  good  roads  to  all  the  best 
view  sutions  on  his  estate.  1889  A  nthony^s  Photogr.  Bull. 
II.  38  When  the  ordinary  view  lens,  giving  barrel  distor- 
tion, is  used.  Ibid.  339  If  they  are  view-taking  in  a  region 
of  streams  and  woods.  1801  Ibid.  IV.  426  A  revolving  view. 
finder,  fiash-lamp,  dark  slide  covers. 

View,  var.  Vew  (yew-tree),    dial. 

View  (viw),  V,  Forms  :  6-7  veue  (6  vue), 
vewe  (6  veawe),  viewe  (,6  vieue) ;  6  vieu,  veu, 
vew,  6-  view  (6  veiw^,  .S"^.  wew).  [f.  the  sb.  Cf. 
AVIKW  z/.] 

1.  trans.  To  inspect  or  examine  in  a  formal  or 
official  manner ;  to  survey  carefully  or  profession- 
ally ;  t  to  review  (troops). 

15J3  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cccxcvii.  278  b/2  Whan  they 
were  nombred  and  viewed,  they  thought  themselfe  able  to 
fight  with  the  greatest  prince  in  all  the  worlde.  1539  Crom- 
well in  Merriman  Life  ff  Lett.  (1902)  II.  237  Furthermore 
his  Maieste  woolde  that  you  shutd  cause  the  stretes  and 
Lanes  there  to  be  vieued  for  the  pavementes.  1560  Daus 
tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  258  Captaynes  were  sente  oute  to  view 
the  situation  of  theyr  ennemies  Campe.  16x7  Moryson 
Hin.  11.  251  In  Christmas  holidayes  his  Lordship  viewed 
the  toune  of  Galloway,  and  judging  it  a  place  of  great  im* 
portance  [etc.].  1613  Gouge  Serm.  Extent  Gods  Provid. 
S  15  The  Coroner  and  his  Inquest  comming  to  view  the 
bodies,  found  remaining  but  63.  1697  J.  Lewis  Mem.  Dk. 
Ghcister  (1789)  21  About  this  time,  there  came  Scotch  regi- 
ments of  dragoons  to  be  viewed  by  the  King  in  Hyde  Park. 
1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  419  Offices.. in  which  all  Goods 
coming  from  Foreign  Parts,  or  going  to  Foreign  Parts, 
shall  be  declared,  viewed,  visited,  and  discharged.  1749 
Fielding  Tom  Jones \\\.  xii.  The  Surgeon,.. having  viewed 
the  wound, .  .ordered  his  Patient  instantly  to  bed.  1793 
Sm EATON  Edystone  L.  8227  We.. took  the  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  progress  of  our  moorstone  works  at  Lanlivery. 


VIEW. 

X819  Shelley  Cenci  1.  i.  17,  I  once  heard  the  nephew  of  the 
Pope  Had  sent  his  architect  to  view  the  ground,  Meaning 
to  build  a  villa.  1852  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xi, '  Well,  gentle- 
men !  '  resumes  the  Coroner,. .*  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  view  the  body'. 

t  b.  spec.  To  inspect  or  examine  (records,  ac- 
counts, etc.)  by  way  of  check  or  control,  Obs. 

1534  Henry  VIII  in  J.  Bacon  Liher  Regis  (1786)  p.  vi, 
[They  shall]  also  se  and  veu  such  regesters,  boks  of 
accoumpt.  Ester  boks,  and  all  other  writings,  C1545  in 
J.  S.  Leadam  Sel.  Cas.  Crt.  Requests  (1898)  88  A  com- 
maundement . .  to  vue,  serche,  &  ouersee  cerlayn  Courte 
Rollis.  >554-5  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Mary^  (1914)  178 
Comissyoners  specially  appoynted  and  aucthorised  to  vewe 
and  take  the  accompte  state  and  t'emayne  of  and  within  that 
offyce.  1647  in  \oth  ReP,  Hist.  MSS.  Coium.  App.  V.  495 
The  said  twelve  men . .  shall  view  the  late  booke  of  Excise, 
t  c.  To  survey  or  explore  (a  country,  coast, 
etc).   Obs. 

1551  Bible  Josh.  vii.  2  Then  Josua  sent  men  from  Jericho 
to  Ai..,  saying,  get  you  vp,  and  vewe  the  countre. 
1607  J.  NoHDEN  Surv.  Dial.  i.  21  Joshua  commaunded 
..that  euery  tribe  should  choose  out  three  men,  that  he 
might  send  them  thorow  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  view, 
suruey,  and  to  describe  it.  165a  Needham  tr.  Selden's 
Mare  CI.  189  They  permitted  none  besides  Merchants  to 
sail  unto  the  Island  without  their  leav,  nor  any  man  at  all 
to  view  or  sound  the  Ports  and  Sea  Coast.  1745  P.  Thomas 
Jrnl.  Anson's  I'oy.  32  The  Commodore  sent  the  Trial  Sloop 
to  view  the  Island.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  143  John 
Davis.. viewed  that  and  the  more  northern  coasts. 

2.  To  look  at  (something)  more  or  less  atten- 
tively ;  to  scrutinize ;  to  observe  closely. 

Cf.  examples  oi  viezu  and  re-view  s.v.  Review  v.  2. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm,  Par.  Luke  xxiv.  199  Vieu  and 
beholde  you  my  handes.  1563  B.  Gooce  Eglogs,  etc.  (Arb.) 
lis  When  I  had  vewd  these  wrytten  lines  and  markde  the 
Storye  well,  I  loyed  muche.  1577  —  Hereshach's  Husb. 
I.  (1586)  7  b,  Let  vs  walke  aboute,  that  I  may  viewe  your 
house  tyll  dinner  be  redy.  a  1593  Marlowe  &  Nashe 
Dido  II.  i.  73  Illio.  Looke  where  .she  comes:  iEneas,  viewe 
her  welL  ^n.  Well  may  I  view  her,  but  she  sees 
not  me.  163a  Lithgow  Trav.  ix.  390  [He]  sent  a  Guide 
with  me. .to  view  the  Mountayne  more  strictly... Hauing 
viewed  and  reuiewed  this  [etc].  1673  Ray  Joum.  Low 
C.  27  A  Museum  well  stored  with  natural  and  artificial 
Rarities,  which  we  viewed.  1697  Drvden  Virg.  Georg.  in. 
36,  I,  to  the  Temple  will  conduct  the  Crew:  Ihe  Sacrifice 
and  Sacrificers  view.  17x8  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to 
^^^^  Cf'«//3i  July,  The  women  flocked  in  to  see  me,  and 
we  were  equally  entertained  with  viewing  one  another.  1748 
Anson's  Voy.  111.  x.  405  The  Chinese  contented  themselves 
with  viewing  it  [the  conflagration!.  1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
Rom.  Forest  li,  She  stood  for  some  time  viewing  the 
shadowy  scene.  1835  T.  Mitchell  Acharn.  of  Aristopk. 
428  note.  The  writings  of  one  who  had  viewed  the  manners 
of  Greece  with  no  incurious  eye.  i^%  Photogr.  Attn.  II. 
&75  They.. give  no  false  impression  when  viewed  in  the 
developing  tray. 

absoi.  1818  Shelley  Hymn  Minerva  18  Pallas  from  her 
immortal  shoulders  threw  The  arms  divine ;  wise  Jove  re- 
joiced to  view.  iZvj  Pollok  Course  T.  i.  vi,  Thus  view- 
ing, one  they  saw,  on  hasty  wing,  Directing  towards  heaven 
his  course. 

b.  To  see  or  behold ;  to  catch  sight  of. 

f:xs86  C'tess  Pembroke  Psalms  cxix.  G  ii,  I  quake  to 
view  how  people  vile  Doe  from  thy  doctryne  swerve.  1634 
Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  51  Where  a  little  from  us,  wee 
viewed  a  Blacke  Tent,  and  going  thither  found  three  old 
Arabians.  x66o  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  331  One 
plainly  views  the  Isle,  and  go  to  the  place  you  find  nothing. 
1706  Estcourt  Pair  Example  v.  i,  IVhims.  Look  up  and 
view  me  then.  Sytn.  Thats  a  Jest  indeed,  when  'tis  so 
dark  I  can't  see  my  own  Hand.  _  1773  Life  N.  Frowde  27, 
l..was  not  a  Utile  surprized  to  view  such  an  extent  of  Sky 
and  Water.  18x0  Sporting  Mag.  XXXV.  152  The  fox  was 
viewed  .several  times  by  the  horsemen.  1848  Thackerav 
Van.  Fair  Ixiv,  The  alternations  of  splendour  and  misery 
which  these  people  undergo  are  very  queer  to  view.  1887 
Field  31  Dec.  981/3  Mr.  Godson  viewed  our  hunted  fox 
sneaking  away. 

t  c.  To  admit  to  an  interview.    Obs. 

1676  Drvden  Aurengz.  in.  i.  1435  I'll  view  this  Captive 
Queen  ;  to  let  her  see,  Pray'rs  and  Complaints  are  lost  on 
such  as  me. 

d.  hunting.  With  away  :  To  see  (a  fox)  break 
cover  ;  to  give  notice  of  (the  fox  as  doing  so)  by 
hallooing. 

i8$3  Whvte  Melville  D.  Grand  x.  Excitement ..  not 
diminished  by  my  '  viewing  away'  a  magnificent  old  fox. 
1856  'Stonehenge'  Brit.  Rural  Sports  i-zt/^  The  first 
whip  is  sent  on  to  the  point  where  the  fox  is  most  likely  to 
break,  in  order  to  view  him  away.and  save  time.by  hallooing. 

3.  To  survey  mentally ;  to  pass  under  mental 
review  or  examination  ;  to  consider. 

I  1591  Savile  Tacitus,  Agricola  255  When  I  view  and 
consider  the  cause  of  this  warre,  and  our  present  necessity. 
X634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  33  Hee  had  well  viewed  her 
seuerall  forces.  165;^  Sparrow  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  {\(it\)  50 
These,  .have  been  viewed  and  allowed  by  the. .Church  for 
many  ages  past.  1679  Penn  Addr.  Proi.  11.  il  65  If  we 
will  yet  rise  higher  in  our  enquiry  and  view  the  Mischiefs 
of  Earlier  Times,  a  1704  T.  Brown  Satire  Antients  Wks, 
1730  I.  22  When  we  view  him  to  the  bottom,  we  find  in 
him  all  the  Gods  together,  a  1768  Secker  Ser7H.  1  Thess. 
v.  ai-2  {1770)  I.  16  Viewing  Things  on  every  Side,  .is 
grievous  Labour  to  Indolence  and  Impatience.  1845  M, 
Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  1. 13  Bede  viewed  the  world  only  from 
the  retirement  of  his  cell.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV. 
12  All  knowledge  may  be  viewed  either  abstracted  from  tho 
mind,  or  in  relation  to  the  mind.  1875  Helps  Soc.  Press. 
v.  65  He.. has  viewed  the  matter  in  hand  more  gravely. 
b.  Const,  with  (pleasure,  etc.). 
X746  Francis  tr.  Horace,  Epist.  i.  viii.  14  Whate'er  may 
hurt  me,  I  with  Joy  pursue;  Whate'er  may  do  me  good, 
with  Horror  view.  1758  S.  Hayward  Serm.  xvii.  509  The 
soul.. views  his  various  perfections.. with  pleasure.     1769 
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VIEWABLY. 

Robertson  Ckas.  F,  m.  f  38  To  view  all  the  constable's 
actions  with  a  mean  and  unbecoming  jealousy. 
O.  To  regard  or  consider  in  a  certain  light. 

1765  Mttseum  Rust.  IV.  no  If  you,  gentlemen,  view  this 
matter  in  that  important  light  I  do.  1779  Mirror  No.  28, 
He  seems  to  have  viewed  the  unhappy  people  of  that 
country  merely  as  the  instruments ..  to  furnish  himself  and 
his  countrymen  with,  .wealth.  i83«  Lewis  Use  Sr  Ab.  Pol. 
Ttntis  X.  84  A  third  manner  of  viewing  mixed  govern- 
ments. 1861  Palev  Aeschylus  (ed.  2),  Ageun.  1548  note. 
So  far  frcwn  regarding  the  murder  of  her  husband  as  a 
crime^  she  views  it  simply  as  a  just  retaliation.  1875 
lowETT  PUU  (ed.  2)  I.  32  Wisdom,  viewed  in  this  new 
Ught  merely  as  a  knowledge  of  knowledge  and  ignorance. 

4.  intr.  To  look  or  see  into  something.    rare~\ 

1711  Swift  Exam.  Na  27  f  ii  Mr.  Harley  [is]  sagacious 
to  view  into  the  remotest  consequences  of  things. 

Hence  Viewed  (vi;/d),  Viewing,///,  adjs. 

"577  Grange  Goldtn  Aphrod.  Fijb,  For  my  vewyng  eyes 
haue  seene  your  paynting  penne.  1881  Society  4  Nov.  5/1 
The  hounds  ran  on  the  line  of  a  viewed  fox. 

Viewably,  Of/z/.  rare-K    [f.  Viewz*.]  Visibly. 

1680  C.  'HzssK  Church  Hist.  357  Satan  was  seen  to  fall 
like  lightning  from  heaven,  to  wit,  viewably,  violently,  and 
velociously  or  swiftly. 

Viewed,  a.  rarr'^.  [f.  View  sb^  Inclined  or 
given  to  views  or  theories. 

a  1635  Naunton  Fragm,  Reg.  (1641)  33  It  is  a  certaine 
note  of  the  times,  that  the  Queene  in  her  choyce,  never 
tooke  in  her  favor  a  meere  vew'd  man,  or  a  Mechanicke. 

Viewer  (vi«*9j).  Also  5  vywer,  vyewer, 
5-6  vewer,  6  vewar.     [f.  View  v.  +  -eb.] 

1.  A  person  appointed  to  examine  or  inspect 
something,  either  on  a  special  occasion  or  per- 
manently ;  in  later  use  esp.  an  inspector  or  ex- 
aminer of  goods  supplied  by  contract ;  +  spec,  in 
LaWy  one  appointed  by  a  court  to  inspect  a  place, 
property,  etc.,  and  report  upon  it. 

Formerly  the  designation  of  certain  officials  in  the  town 
of  St,  Albans:  see  A.  E.  Gibbs  Corpor.  Rec.  St,  Allans 
(1890)  II. 

Z415-6  [see  View  s^.  ij.  X447  Scriptores  Tres  (Surtees) 
App.  ^.  cccxiii.  The  said.. Alexander  [etc.].. sail  werkman- 
like  wirke  the  said  myne..be  the  sight  of  certeyn  vewers 
tharto  assigned.  1479-8Z  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill(ifjo$)  iii 
Item,  payd  to  the  vywers  for  to  ouerse  the  howse  J?at 
dyghton  dwellith  in.  Ibid.y  Payd  for  the  vywers  labour  and 
aitendaunce  at  diuerse  tymez.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.^  Hen. 
VII I ^  103  For  thecapitalneof  the  horsemen  was  appointed 
sir  Edward  Gyldford,  by  whom  the  currers  and  vewers  of 
the  countrey  were  appointrd.  1601  J.  Kevmor  Dutch  Fish' 
1*^(1664)  7  She  [the  herring-buss]  imployetb..at  Land.. 
Viewers,  Packers,  Tellers,  Dressers,  Couchers  to  make  the 
Herrings  lawfull  Merchandizes.  1651  G.  W.  tr.  CoTveVs 
Inst.  252  The  Judg  commands  the  SherifFe,  That  at  a  day 
assignnl,  he  cause  a  view  to  be  taken  by  such  Viewers  or 
Surveyers,  as  may  certifie  the  Court  [etc.].  1700  Tyrrell 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  819  Our  Regarders  or  Viewers  shall  go 
through  the  Forests  to  make  a  View  or  Regard.  1708  J. 
CuAMBEKLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  (1710)  490  Viewer  and 
Examiner  of  Tobacco  [at  the  Port  of  London).  1714  in 
Hist.  Northfield,  Mass.  (1875)  134  One-half  of  said  fence  to 
be  accounted  as  Public  Fence,  and  the  whole  to  be  under 
the  viewers  for  the  security  of  the  Great  Meadow.  1828 
Webster,  Viewer,.. m  New  England,  a  town  officer  whose 
duty  is  to  inspect  something ;  as,  a  viewer  of  fences,  who 
inspects  them  to  determine  whether  they  are  sufficient  in 
law.  1834  in  Nicolay  &  Hay  A.  Lincoln  I.  119  note.  To 
appoint  viewers  to  view  and  locate  a  road  from  Musick's 
ferry  on  Salt  Creek.  1863  Cornh,  Mag.  VII.  323  The  very 
viewers  who  first  examine  the  stores,  and  on  the  nature  of 
whose  report  so  much  depends.  x886  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Mar. 
4/a  A  large  number  of  viewers,  male  and  female,  are  kept, 
whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  see  that  everything  is  faultless  and 
in  good  order. 

transf.  C1540  J.  Heywood  Witty  <5-  Witless  (Percy  Soc.) 
I  And  that  experyens  may  schowe  the  trewer.  Accept  we 
reson  to  be  owr  vewer.  1574  Hellowes  tr.  Gueuaras 
Fam.  Efi.  (1577)  225  For  if  I  will  bee  a  Judge  of  your 
goodes,  for  the  same  you  will  be  a  viewer  of  my  life. 

b.  An  overseer,  manager,  or  superintendent  of 
a  coal-mine  or  colliery. 

1708  J.  C.  Compieat  Collier  (1845)  31  And  now  I  must 
leave  you  to  your  Viewer,  or  Head  Under-over  Man,  who 
is  to  take  charge  of  a  regular  working  of  the  colliery.  1761 
Brit.  Mag.  II.  668  Mr.  Curry,  a  viewer,  and  three  others 
were  burnt  at  Hartley  Colliery,  near  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
by  an  explosion  of  foul  air.  X797  Curr  Coal  Vieiver  8  The 
viewers  or  superintendents  of  collieries.  iZx-^  Ann.  Reg.^ 
Ckron.  49  Among  the  sufferers,  .[was]  one  of  the  Viewers. 
1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  964  Coal  viewers  or  engineers  regard 
the  dislocations  now  described  as  being  subject  in  one 
respect  to  a  general  law.  1867  W.  W.  Smvthe  Cotd  <§-  Coal- 
mining 175  Many  of  the  most  experienced  colliery  viewers 
..hold  to  the  opmion  that  they  substitute  one  danger  for 
another.    1883  Gresley  Gloss.  Coal-M.  273, 

2.  One  who  views  anything  closely  or  attentively ; 
one  who  looks  at  a  thing  with  attention  or  interest. 

1565  Cooper  Thesaurus,  Speculator^  ..  a  beholder:  a 
viewer,  tsyaj.  J om.s Bathes  0/ Bath t.  8b,  The  Phisicyon  is 
a  viewer  and  sercher  out  of  Nature.  1579  W.  Fulke  Con/ut. 
Sanders  692  You  are  such  a  narrowe  vewer  of  such  idle 
pictures.  1611  Bible  Isaiah  xlvii.  13  The  astrologers  \marg. 
viewers  of  the  heauens),  the  starre-gawrs.  X7a9  G.  Adams  tr. 
SophocL,  Oedip.'Colon.  i.  iil  II.  87  Be  silent,  for  hither  come 
some  ancient  Men  as  Viewers  of  your  Seat.  1857  Dickens 
Dorrit  u.  xv,  [The  bride's  outfit)  was  exhibited  to  select 
companies  of  female  viewers.  1899  Daily  News  25  May 
6/8  There  will  probably  be  amongst  viewers  of  the  collec- 
tion more  than  one.,  who  will  covet  [etc.]. 

3.  One  who  sees  or  looks  at  anything ;  a  be- 
holder, observer,  spectator. 

1576  Fleming  PanopL  Epist.  143  The  Prouince  where 
you  are.. hath.. many  viewers  of  a  yong  Gentleman  right 
oobly  dbposed     1593  Q-  Eliz.  Boeth.  56  Not  thy  nature 
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but  weaknes  of  vewars  sight  makes  the  seeme  fayre.  1599 
Greene  Aiphonsus  iv.  ii.  16  A  canapie  was  set.. all  beset 
with  heads  of  conquered  kings,,  .which,  .strooke  a  terror 
to  the  viewers  harts,  a  16*5  Fletcher  &  Massingkr 
Cust.  Country  iii.  ii,  Can  it  be  possible  this  frame  should 
suffer,  And  built  on  slight  affections,  fright  the  viewer  ? 
165s  Benlowes  Theoph.  iii.  xxix,  Her  eyes  amaze  the 
Viewers,  and  inspire  To  hearts  a  warm  yet  chast  desire. 
1810  Crabbe  Borough  xvii.  33  'Tis  summer  now  ;  all  objects 
gay  and  new;  Smiling  alike  the  viewer  and  the  view.  1880 
1^  Wallace  Ben-Hur\ii.  v,  The  features,  .were  ruled  by 
a  certain  expression  which,  as  the  viewer  chose,  might  [etc.]. 
1885  Meredith  Diana  xxvi,  Teaching  gloom  to  rouse  a 
songful  nest  in  the  bosom  of  the  viewer. 

View-halloo  (vi«|hal«*).  Also  9  -hoUoo. 
i3.  -hoUo(w.  7.  -holla.  5.  -hallo(a,  -holloa, 
-hilloh,  -hiJlow.  [f.  View  2/.  + Halloo,  Hol- 
Lo(w,  HoLL.\,  Hallo(a,  and  Hillo(a. 

The  earliest  form  recorded  is  vie^u-hollow  (see  ^),  and  early 
examples  of  view-halloo  have  the  stress  on  the  penultimate 
as  in  the  first  quot.  The  various  forms  are  freq.  written  or 
printed  as  two  words  without  hyphen.] 

The  shout  given  by  a  huntsman  on  seeing  a  fox 
break  cover.     Alsoy^. 

a.  1791  S,  Rogers  Pleas.  Mem,  11.  298  He  scour'd  the 
county  in  his  elbow.chair ;  And,  with  view-halloo,  rous'd 
the  dreaming  hound,  tj^  Sporting  Mag.  XI.  3  Atthe 
very  moment  of  '  Who  !  Whoop  ! '  a  view  halloo  was  given 
by  a  third.  1858  Trollope  Dr.  Thome  I.  i.  21  He.. had 
a  fine  voice  for  a  view  halloo.  x8s9  Art  o/Taming  Horses, 
etc.  xii.  202  When  a  huntsman  carries  the  pack  forward . .  to 
a  view  halloo.  1873  Black  Pr.  Thule  xxv,  Lavender  in  the 
distance  heard  a  long  view-halloo. 

3.  1761  G.  CoLMAN  Jealous  Wife  11.  iii,  What  is  become 
of  the  Lady  all  this  while?. .You  told  me  she  was  not  here, 
and . .  I  was  just  drawing  off  another  Way,  if  I  had  not  heard 
the  View-Hollow.  xZ^  Col.  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  I.  4  .A, 
dragoon,  .gave  a  view  hollow,  1833  in  R.  E.  Warburton 
Hunt  Songs  (1883)  ii.  8  Once  more  a  view  hollo  from  old 
Oulton  Lowe  I  1846  R.  Bell  Canning  vii.  198  Lord  Mel- 
ville . .  was  no  sooner  condemned,  than . .  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn 
is  said  to  have  given  a  view  hollo  ! 

Y.  1816  T,  L.  Peacock  Headlong  Hall  viii,  Their  landing 
was  hailed  with  a  view-holla  from  the  delighted  Squire. 
1858  Gen.  p.  Thompson  Audi  Alt.  I.  Ixv.  250  The  do^s 
that  answered  to  the  view-holla  that  chased  them  to  their 
end.  x86i  Ibid.  III.  clxii.  179  It  is  therefore  'Hark  For- 
ward '  again,  and  the  View  Holla  is  not  far  off. 

5.  1840  J.  T.  J.  Hewlett  /*.  Priggins  v,  Mr.  Scrape  gave 
a  loud  view  hilloh  !  and  galloped  after  me.  1853  Lyttom 
My  Novel  i.  ii,  The  Squire., bellowed  out  with  all  the 
force  of  lungs  accustomed  to  give  a  View-hallo !  1886 
Stevenson  Dr.  Jekyll  6,  I  gave  a  view  halloa,  took  to  my 
heels,  collared  my  gentleman, 

Viewiness  (vi?7'ines).  [f.  Viewy  a.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  viewy ;  tendency  to  specu- 
lative or  unpractical  views. 

i8s»  J.  H.  Newman  Scofe  Univ.  Educ.  Pref.  (1855)  p.  xxi, 
That  spurious  philosophism,  which  shows  itself  m  what, 
for  want  of  a  word,  I  may  call  *  viewiness  '.  i86o  Guardian 
23  May  473/1  It  exhibits  the  broad  views  of  the  writer,  of 
course,  and  is  written  with  characteristic  tendency  to  over- 
generalisation  and  viewiness.  x88o  Athenseunt  2  Oct.  429/1 
Viewiness  is  bad,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  still  worse  to  be  with- 
out  views. 

Viewing  (vi«-ir)),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  View  z^.]  The 
action  of  beholding  or  observing  ;  examination  or 

inspection, 

1548  Cooper  Elyofs  Diet.,  Inspection  . .  a  viewynge. 
1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  i.  xv.  (1634)  79  The  Under- 
standing minde,  which  with.. quiet  viewing  beholdeth  all 
those  things  that  Reason  is  wont  to  discourse  upon.  158* 
Stanvhurst  j^neis  in.  (Arb.)  79  Thee  mount  Leucates.. 
Vp  peaks  to  the  viewing.  1593  Galway  Arch,  in  \oth  Rep. 
Hist.  MSS.  Contm.  App.  V.  453  A  gennerall  Assembly 
houlden..for  vewinge  of  the  waste  plott  of  grounde,  1613 
in  Scott.  Hist.  Rev.  Oct.  {1510)  12  Denton  had  the  vewe- 
ing  and  marshalling  of  all  his  evidences  and  was  trusted 
to  have  access  unto  them  at  his  pleasure.  1633  Earl 
Manch.  Al  Mondo  (1636)  139  Often  viewing  will  make 
familiar,  and  free  it  from  distaste.  x67»  Penn  m  Life  Wks. 
1726  I.  45  Such  as  foolishly  think  thy  Dreams  and  Impos- 
tures worth  a  viewing.  1785  Burns  To  W,  Simpson 
Postscr.  iii.  They  thought  the  Moon..Woor  by  degrees, 
till  her  last  roon  Gaed  past  their  viewin.  1838  J.  P.  Kennedy 
Rob  of  Bowl  xiv.  People  are  quick  to  censure,  especially 
such  as  look  to  the  tobacco  viewing. 

attrib.  1571  Digges  Pantom.  i.  xxi.  G  j,  If  it  be  lower  at  the 
glasse  than  at  the  viewing  station.  1897  Pop.  Scz.  Monthly 
Nov.  138  The  viewing  differ  from  the  taking  screens. 

Viewless  (vi«-les),  a,     [f.  View  sb,  or  z'.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  eye  ;  incap- 
able of  being  seen ;  invisible.  (Cf.  Sightless  a.  2.) 

_  Originally  and  chiefly  poet. ;  in  the  19th  cent,  not  unusual 
in  prose,  but  frequently  as  a  direct  echo  of  quot.  1603. 

1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  in.  i.  124  To  be  imprison'd  in 
the  viewlesse  windes.  1634  Milton  Comus  92  But  I  hear 
the  tread  Of  hatefull  steps,  I  must  be  viewles  now.  i6ci 
Davenant  Gondibert  \.  li.  56  That  viewless  thing  call  d 
Life.^  1718  Pope  Odyss.  vi.  25  Light  as  the  viewless  air,  the 
warrior  maid  Glides  through  the  valves.  176a  Sir  W.  Jones 
Arcadia  (ijyj)  105  This  pipe,  on  which  the  god  of  shepherds 
play'd  When  love  iiiflamM  him,  and  the  viewless  maid, 
Receive.  1794  Mhs.  Piozzi  Synon.  II.  328  Whence  is  heard 
the  heavy  roar  of  waters  dashing  through  a  bottom  almost 
viewless.  ci8io  Wordsw.  Poems  Nat.  Indep.  J^  Liberty 
II.  XXX,  Gone  are  they,  viewless  as  the  buried  dead.  i8at 
Scott  Pirate^  vi,  The  air  of  majesty  with  which.. she  ad- 
dressed the  viewless  spirit  of  the  tempest.  1849  C.  Bronte 
Shirley  xxiii,  The  speed  of  the  current  in  her  veins  was  just 
then  as  swift  as  it  was  viewless.  1873  M.  Arnold  Lit.  ^ 
Dogma  (1876)  385  We  shall  find  ourselves  more  and  more, 
as  by  irresistible  viewless  hands,  caught  and  drawn  towards 
the  Christian  revelation. 

absol.  1831  Campbell  View  from  St.  Leonards  88  The 
imaginative  power  That  links  the  viewless  with  the  visible. 


VIGIA. 

2.  Devoid  of  a  view  or  prospect. 

1840  R,  Bremner  Excurs.  Denmark,  etc.  II,  .350  Long 
and  viewless,  but  with  lofty,  handsome  houses  on  each  side. 

3.  Having  no  views  or  opinions. 

1885  Agnes  Clerke  Pop.  Hist.  Astron.  72  The  turbid 
sense  of  groping  and  viewless  ignorance.      1892  Pall  Mall 
G.  4  May  1/3  The  passion-less,  conscience- less,  viewless 
creaiure  of  the  Chronicle's  fancy  portrait. 
Hence  Viewlessly  adv.y  invisibly. 
1828  Mrs.  Hemans  Spanish  Chapel  vi,  For  something 
viewlessly  around  Of  solemn  influence  dwelt.      1842  Tails 
Mag,  IX.  21  They  rose  higher  and  viewlessly  in  distance 
on  either  side.      1890  Lippincott's  Mag.  May  668  View- 
lessly your  whole  being  has  become  slowly  interorbed  with 
hers. 
Viewly  (vi«-li),  a.     Now  on\y  dial.     [f.  View 
sb.  +  -LY  *]     Of  good  or  attractive  appearance, 
c  xs^  Mem.  Dk.RichinondKn  Camden  Misc.  III.  p.  Ixxiii, 
To    knowe    whether    the    kinges    highnes    will     take    a 
seriyne  of  my  lordes  servauntes  suche  as  be  veiwiy  men, 
and  men  of  good  honesty.     1638  Brathwait  Bamabees 
Jml.  III.  (1818)  137  A  captain's  wife  most  vewlie.     1825 
Brockett  N.C,  Gloss.,  Viewly,  pleasant  to  the  sight,  strik- 
ing to  the  eye,  handsome.    1828-  in  northern  dial,  glossaries. 
1907   M.  C.   F.  Morris    Nunbnrnholvie   233    The    more 
'  viewly '  appearance  of  the  country-side. 
View-point.  Also  viewpoint,    [f.  View  j^.] 
A  point  of  view  :  a.  A  mental  position  or  attitude 
from  which  subjects  or  questions  are  considered. 

1856  W.  L.  Lindsay  Pop.  Hist.  Brit.  Lichens  13  To  paint 
Nature  from  a  higher  and  holier  view-point.  1887  Fox 
Boukne  Eng.  Newspapers  I.  vi.  156  Wilkes's  private  life 
was  at  no  stage  blameless  from  a  modern  viewpoint.  1892 
M.  W.  Strvker  Dies  Irae  13  Writing  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  viewpoint. 
b.  In  literal  sense, 

1858  W.  Arnot  Lawsfr.  Heaven  Ser.  11.  xxv.  200  Change 
the  view.point,  and  the  scene  will  change.  1875  W. 
McIlwraith  Guide  Wigtownshire  75  Mochrum  Loch  is  of 
striking  beauty  from  this  view-point.  1880  Miss  Bird 
Japan  I.  127  A  zigzag  path  on  the  face  of  the  precipice 
tends  to  a  view-point  200  feet  below. 

Viewy  (vi77*i),  a.    [{.  View  sb,] 

L  Of  persons  :  Given  to  adopting  speculative 
views  on  particular  subjects ;  inclined  to  be  un- 
practical or  visionary. 

1848  J.  H.  Newman  Loss  Sr  Gain  i.  iii.  20  Sheffield,  .was 
. .  fonder  of  hunting  for  views,  and  more  in  danger  of  taking 
up  false  ones.  That  is,  he  was  'viewy',  in  a  bad  sense. 
1865  Pall  Mall  G.  I.  805/2  He  there  tempts  viewyand  in- 
experienced witnesses  into  a  frank  confession  of  their  weak- 
nesses. 1885  Spectator  3  Oct.  1281/2  Lord  Shaftesbury.. 
was  no  viewy  or  screaming  philanthropist ;.  .he  was  a  man 
of  hard  sense. 

b.  Similarly  of  writings,  theories,  etc. 

1883  Black  Shandon  Bells  \x,  I  doubt  whether  the  public 
care  much  about  viewy  books.  1885  Pater  Marius  the 
Epicurean  II.  145  Some  fine  speech  you  were  pondering, 
some  knotty  question  or  viewy  doctrine.  1889  Spectator  9 
Nov.  642/1  (HerJ  explanation  of  the  French  elections  is 
viewy  perhaps,  but  there  is  a  thought  in  it  which  deserves 
attention. 

2.  slang.  Attractive  in  appearance ;  showy. 

1851  Mayhew  Land.  Labour  I.  178/2  Then  there's  a 
sort  of  meal,  now  and  then,  off  the  odds  and  ends  of  the 
ham,  such  as  isn't  quite  viewy  enough  for  the  public.  1851- 
61  Ibid,  III.  2-^0/2  The  slaughterers  cared  only  to  have 
them  [sc.  chests  of  drawers]  viewy  and  cheap. 

Vif,  southern  ME.  var.  Five  ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wife. 
Vifda,  var.  Vivda  Sc,  Vifelie,  var.  Vively 
adv.  Obs.  Vifte,  -tene,  -tepe,  southern  ME, 
varr.  FiVE,  Fifteen(th. 

Vig,  southern  dial.  var.  Fig  sb.  and  v,^ 

f  Vige,  V.  Obs.-'^  [f.  L.  vigere  to  be  lively,  to 
flourish.]     trans.  To  invij^orate. 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  209  Rollo 
betookehimselfe  to  reste  and  sleape  {as  it  is  a  thinge  which 
moste  of  all  vigethe  the  weried  persons). 

Vige*liary,  a.  rarr~^.  [f.  L.  vigeni,  var.  of 
vtcenl:  see  Vicenary  a.]  Of  or  relating  to  the 
number  twenty. 

1837  Whewell  Hist.  Induct.  Sci.  (1857)  I.  93  A  method 
of  designating  the  successive  numbers.  ,by  means  of  names 
framed  according  to  the  decimal,  quinary,  or  vigenary  scale. 

Viger(ous,  obs.  ff.  Vigour,  Vigorous. 

Vigesimal  (vai-,  vidge-simal),  a.  [f.  L.  vlgesim- 
uSj  var.  of  vicesim-its  :  see  Vicesimal  «.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  twenty ;   based  on  the  number  twenty. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Vigesimal,  pertaining  to  the 
twentieth  in  number,  x-j^^j  Bailey  tvol.  II).  xSa?  F.  A. 
Walter  tr.  Niebuhr's  Rom.  Hist,  I.  215  The  ancient 
Azteks ..  calculated  a  great  year  of  one  hundred  and  four 
.solar  years.  This  they  divided  according  to  the  Quinaland 
Vigesimal  scale.  1871  Darwin  Desc.  Man  I.  v.  182  When 
we  speak  of  three  score  and  ten,  we  are  counting  by  the 
vigesimal  system.  x88i  Tvlor  AnthroPol.  xiii.  (1904)  312 
The  vigesimal  counting  (by  twenties)  which  is  the  regular 
mode  in  many  languages. 

tVigesima-tion.  Obs.~^  [ad.  L.  2^;^-,  vicesi- 
ntdtio  :  cf.  prec.  and  Decimation.]     (See  quot.) 

X7a7  Bailev  (vol.  II),  Vigesimation,  a  putting  to  Death 
every  twentieth  Man. 

Vige'simo-qua-rto,   =  Twentyfotjrmo, 

1864  Wkbster.     1888  Jacow  Printers*  Voc,  152. 

Vigeur,  obs.  form  of  Vigour  sb. 

Vight,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wight. 

Ii  Vigia  (vi*d,:^ia),  [Sp,  or  Pg.  vigia  a  look- 
out, etc,  :— L.  vigilia  (see  next).  Hence  also  F. 
vigie.'\  A  warning  on  a  sea  chart  to  denote  some 
hidden  danger. 


VIGIDITY. 

1867  Smyth  Saiior's  IVord-hk.,  I'ig-ia,  a  hydrographical 
warning  on  a  chart  to  denote  that  the  pinnacle  of  a  rock, 
or  a  shoal,  may  exist  thereabout.  1875  Beui-ord  Saiior's 
Pocket  Bk.  V.  (ed.  2)  147  Vigias. — Numerous  imaginary 
dangers  are  traditionally  inserted  in  all  Ocean  Charts.  1899 
M.  Roberts  in  Brit.  Soldiers  (1900)  228  'There's  a  vigia 
marked  on  the  chart  for  bereaboats,*  said  Captain  Spiller. 
t  Vigi-dity.  Obs.—^  [Irreg.  f.  L.  vig-ere  to 
flourish.]     Vegetation,  growth. 

i6a8  T.  Spencer  Logick  46  Wee  haue  an  example  of  this, 
io  the  rationalitie  of  man,  and  vigiditie  of  plants. 
Vigil  (vi-d^il),  sby  Forms:  3  uigile,  4-6 
vigile,  5-6  vygyle ;  4-7  vigille  (5  vygylle), 
vigill  (6  vygill),  5  vigell,  vygell,  wygell, 
6  Sc.  wigel,  5-6  vygyl,  6  vigyl,  6-  vigil,  [a. 
AF.  and  OF.  (also  mod.F.)  vigiie,  =  Sp.  and  It. 
vigilia  :— L.  vigilia  watch,  watchfulness,  wakeful- 
ness, f.  vigil  awake,  alert.     Cf.  ViGlLV.] 

1.  EccL  The  eve  of  (i.e.  preceding^  a  festival  or 
holy  day,  as  an  occasion  of  devotional  watching  or 
religious  observance. 

a  tz»s  /incr.  R,  412  5e  schulen  eten.  .eueriche  deie  twie, 
bute  uridawes  and  umbridawes  and  joing  dawes,  and 
uigiles.  I39|  Langl.  /*.  Pi.  C.  x.  232  Eche  halyday  to 
huyre  hollyche  (>e  seruice,Vigilesand  fastyngdayes  forthere- 
more  to  knowe.  1417  E.  E.  H^ilis  (1882)  28  pe  date  of  bis 
my  testament,  .on  Setrvsday  in  |«  vygyle  of  be  Holy  Try- 
nyte.  143S-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  gi  Whiche  takynge 
b^'m  in  the  vigille  of  Ester,  ?afe  choyce  to  hym  (etc.).  1470- 
85  Malory  Arthur  xiii.  i.6i2  The  vygyl  of  Pentecost  whan 
alic  the  felauship  of  the  round  table  were  comen  vnto  Game- 
lot.  15*3  Ld.  Berners  Froiss,  I.  ccxiii.  108  b/i  And  y« 
next  mornyng,  y«  whiche  was  in  the  vigill  ofsaynt  Symonde 
and  lude,  the  Frenche  kynge  departed  out  of  Calais.  1555 
Edem  Decades  {\xh.)  t\  The  thyrdc  day  before  the  calendes 
of  Aprell :  which  was  that  yeare  the  vigile  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  owre  Lorde.  1509  Shaks.  Hen.  Kjiv.  iii.  45  He  that 
shall  see  this  day,  and  liuc  old  age.  Will  yeerely  on  the 
Vigil  feast  his  neighbours,  And  say,  to  morrow  is  Saint 
Cnspian.  1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  iii.  xiv.  43  The 
dayes  from  henceforward  to  the  death  of  Jesus  we  must 
reckon  to  be  like  the  Vigils  or  Eves  of  his  Passion.  1704 
Nelson  Fest.  Sf  Fasts  ix.  (1739)  566  If  any  of  these  Feasts 
fall  upon  a  Monday,  then  the  Vigil  or  Fast-Day  shall  be 
kept  upon  the  Saturday.  1808  Scorr  Marmion  1.  xxi.  Since, 
on  the  vigil  of  St.  Bede,  In  evil  hour,  he  cross'd  the  Tweed. 
1834  K.  H.  DiGBY  Mores  Cath.  v.  viii.  233  Bjj  the  rules  of 
fraternities  of  workmen,  playing  cards  on  the  vigil  of  Christ- 
mas subject«d  offenders  to  be  banished  from  the  society. 
1884  AuDis  &  Arkold  Catk.  Diet.  843  He  even  contends 
that  the  law  of  fasting  binds  on  the  vigil  of  the  Epiphany. 
trans/,  aadyf^.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold,  Bk,  M.AureL 
(1546J  rf  iv,  The  calme  seson  moste  sure,  is  the  vigile  of  the 
more  vnfortunc.  1637  T.  Jackson  Wks,  (1844)  Vf.  188  The 
very  time  itself. .  being  the  vigils  of  that  great  anniversary, 
November  5.  1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace  i.  (1902)  4a  Tliis 
manifesto . .  is  dated .  .on  the  vigil  of  the  festive  day  of  cor. 
dial  unanimity  so  happily  celebrated  by  all  parties  in  the 
British  Parliament, 

b,  A  devotional  watching,  esp,  the  watch  kept 
on  the  eve  of  a  festival  or  holy  day ;  a  nocturnal 
service  or  devotional  exercise.     Chiefly  in  pi. 

14..  Ckaucer*s  Prol.  377  (Lansd.),  It  is  ful  faire  to  be 
cleped  ma  dame  And  gone  to  vigiles  al  to-fore,  c  1484 
E,  E.  Misc.  (Warton  CI.)  24  When  thy  concianse  wold  the 
have  mad  chastessed.  With  wygellus,  fastynge  or  with 
allmysdede.  1504  C'tess  Richmond  tr.  De  itnitatione  iv. 
viL  (1893)  269  Wepe  and  haue  sorowe  that  thou  art  yet.. so 
slepy  to  holy  vygylys,  I55«  Huloet  S.V.,  Vigill,  or  saynctes 
euen  bcyiige  fasted,  ^J^rtt/i'/Z/Vw.  1591G.  Flctchkr  Riisse 
Comtuonw.  (HakL  Soc.)  138  They  have  also  three  vigils  or 
wakes  in  their  great  Lent,  .and  the  last  Friday,  their  great 
vigil,  as  they  cal  it.  1603  Drayton  Odes  ii.  13  Thy  ancient  I 
Vigils  ycerely,  I  have  observed  cleerely.  1649  Jer.  Taylor 
Gt.  Exemp.  111.  xvi.  54  There  are  some  things,  .voluntary,  | 
such  as  are.,  prostration,  long  prayers,  vigils.  ai68i  1 
Wharton  Fasts  ^  Fest.  Wks.  (1&3)  31  At  length  the  Vigils 
themselves  were  inhibited ;  and  these  Fasts.. instituted  in 
their  stead.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  ^  F.  xxviL(i787)  III.  34  As 
the  patience  of  the  multitude  might  have  been  exhausted  by 
the  length  and  uniformity  of  nocturnal  vigils.  1836  J.  H. 
Newman /"anS^r-w*.  III.  xxi.  (cd.  2)  338  These  holy  days.. 
were  commonly  ushered  in  by  a  Vigil  or  religious  watching. 
1840  Macaulay  Ess.^  Ranke's  Hist.  F22  Thence  he  wan. 
dered  back  to  the  farthest  West,  and  astonished  . .  the 
schools  of  France  by  his  penances  and  vigils.  1896  Swete 
Ch.  Services  29  The  solemnity  of  the  Easter  vigil  was 
deepened  by  a  tradition  that  the  Second  Coming  of  the 
Lord  would  surprise  the  world  on  some  Easter  Eve. 

trans/.  1390  Gower  Con/.  II.  110  Ek  to  thee,  Diane,  I 
preie, . .  With  al  myn  herte  I  wolde  serve  Be  nyhte,  and  thi 
vigile  observe. 

C.  In  the  phr.  to  keep  {a)  vigil  or  vigils.  Also 
trans/.     (Cf.  4  b.) 

«555  W.  Watreman  Fardie  Facions  11.  xii.  296  The  night 
afore  euery  ordenary  holidaie  or  feastefutl  dale,  the  whole 
clergie,  and  the  people,  ware  bounde  to  kiepe  Vtgill  in  euery 
churche.  1616  m  Catk.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  III.  40  They., 
expose  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  institute  supplications  & 
keep  a  vigil  throughout  the  whole  night  in  prayer  before 
the  same.  1695  Prior  Ode  to  King  i,  Kt  Mary  s  Tomb,  (sad, 
sacred  Place  I)  The  Virtues  shall  their  Vigils  keep.  1714 
Pope  IVi/e  0/ Batk  385  Visits  to  ev'ry  Church  we  daily  paid, 
..The  Stations  duly,  and  the  Vigils  kept.  1717  —  hloisa 
21  Shrines  !  where  their  vigils  paleey'd  virgins  keep.  1803 
Heber  Palestine  251  Ve  faithful  few,.. Who  round  the 
Saviour's  cross  your  sorrows  shed,  Not  for  his  sake  your 
tearful  vigils  keep.  i8so  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.  I.  89  The 
first  discoverer  of  the  river  and  country,  kept  a  kind  of  vigil 
there.  1884  Addis  &  Arnold  CaM.  Diet.  843  St.  Charles  for- 
oade  the  keeping  of  any  vigil  except  that  before  Christmas. 
d.  pi.  Prayers  said  or  song  at  a  nocturnal 
service,  spec,  for  tlie  dead. 

Sometimes  applied  to  the  Office  for  the  Dead :  cf.  F. 
vigiles  des  marts,  and  med.L,  vigiliae.  | 
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1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  A  iv.  And  .she  sayd  vygylles 
for  thedede  men.  1671  Milton /'.A',  i.  i82They  in  Heav'n 
their  Odes  and  Vigils  tun'd.  1679  Hist.  Jetzer  5  If  they 
would  yet  further  sing  four  Vigils  for  his  Soul.  1834  K.  H. 
DiGBY  Mores  Cath.  v.  iii.  84,  I  have  seen  the  sublime 
Cathedral  of  Amiens  on  the  night  of  All-hallows,  when  the 
vigils  of  the  dead  were  sung  there. 

t  2.  A  wake.  Obs, 

^  ^374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  305  Of  the  fyr  and  flaumbe 
funeral.  .And  of  the  feste  and  pleyes  palestral  At  my  vigile, 
I  pray  thee  take  good  hede  That  al  be  wel.  1606  Holland 
Sueton.  234  Upon  the  top  of  the  Apennine  Hill,  hee  cele- 
brated  a  sacrifice,  with  a  Vigil  \inarg.  Or  wake]  all  night 
long. 

f  3.  a.  One  or  other  of  the  four  watches  into 
which  the  Romans  divided  the  night.    Obs, 

<:x38o  WvcLiF  Set.  Wks.  II.  44  Aboute  >e  four>e  vigile 
of  J>e  ny3t  cam  Crist  to  hem,  walking  on  J>e  water.  1533 
Bellenden  Livy  (S.T.S.)  II.  65  At  J^e  fourte  vigill  he  rasit 
his  baner.  1536  —  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  259  The  Romanis 
.  .at  the  third  vigill  maid  thaim  reddy  to  battall.  1656 
Blount  Glossogr.  s.v..  The  fiist  Vigil  began  at  six  of  the 
clock  in  the  Evening,  and  continued  till  nine. 

t  b.  A  place  from  which  watch  was  kept.  Obs, 

1533  Bellenden  Livy  (S.T.S.)  I.  284  The  romanis.. be 
wilfuTl  eruptiouns  fra  t»are  statiouns  and  vigilis  [z/.r.  wigelis], 
effrayit  l?e  equis. 

to.  Bot.   (Seequot.)   Obs. 

1783  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  2)  X.  8716/1  Vigils  0/ Plants,.. 
the  precise  time  of  the  day  in  which  the  flowers  of  different 
plants  open,  expand,  and  shut.  180a  R.  Hall  Elem.  Bot.  196. 

4.  An  occasion  or  period  of  keeping  awake  for 
some  special  reason  or  purpose ;  a  watch  kept 
during  the  natural  time  for  sleep. 

1711  PopF,  Temp.  Fojne  301  With  studies  pale,  with  mid- 
night vigils  blind.  17x3  Addison  Guardian  No.  120  f  7 
There  is  nothing  that  wears  out  a  fine  Face  like  the  Vigils 
of  the  Card-Table.  1781  Cowper  Retirem.  260  Soft  airs, 
nocturnal  vigils,  and  day  dreams  ..Conspire  against  thy 
peace.  1817  Byron  Man/red  iii.  iii.  2  He  hath  pursued 
long  vigils  in  this  tower.  1818  —  Mazeppa  x.  The  patient 
scarcli  and  vigil  long  Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong. 
185s  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xxiv.  V.  139  His  delicate  frame 
worn  out  by  the  labours  and  vigils  of  many  months.  1879 
Beerbohm  Patagonia  23,  I  confess  I  should  have  liked 
some  companion  to  enliven  my  weary  vigil. 
^  trans/.  1817  Byron  Man/red  i.  i.  6  In  my  heart  There 
is  a  vigil,  and  these  eyes  but  close  To  look  within.  1843 
T.  Martini^au  Chr,  Li/e  (1867)  166  The  vigils  of  eternal 
Providence. 

b.  In  the  phr.  to  keep  a  vigil  or  vigils,  (Cf.  i  c.) 
C1695  Kkn  Hymn,  'All  ^aise  to  Thee*  x,  O  may  my 

Guardian,  while  I  sleep,  Close  to  my  bed  his  vigils  keep. 
1738  PopK  Dune.  I.  93  While  pensive  Poets  painful  vigils 
keep.  Sleepless  themselves,  to  give  their  readers  sleep.  1748 
Gv-KS  Alliance  42  There  industry  and  gain  their  vigils  keep. 
1845  Hirst  Com.  Mammoth,  etc.  98  Lies  some  quaintly 
sculptured  God,  O'er  the  scene  no  vigil  keeping.  1850  S. 
DoBELL  Roman  i.  Poet.  Wks.  1875  I.  4, 1  steal  forth  to  keep 
my  twilight  vigil.  1856  Harriett  Parr  *  Hear  $uy  prayer, 
O  heavenly  Father'  i.  Bid  Thy  angels.. Round  my  bed 
their  vigil  keep. 

c.  Without  article  :  Watching,  watch. 

x8i6  Byron  Siege  0/  Corinth  xiii.  While  he  alone,  where 
thousands  pass 'd  A  night  of  sleep,..  In  sickly  vigil  wander 'd 
on.  1853  Kane  Grinnelt  Exp.  xxiv.  (1856)  195  Many  miles 
to  the  south.  Captain  Back  passed  a  memorable  term  of 
vigil  and  exposure.  _  1856  Merivale  Hist.  Rom.  Emp.  xli. 
(1871)  V,  06  The  abiding  sense  of  moral  obligation,  which 
should  hold  sleepless  vigil  round  the  desk  of  the  historian. 
1893  C.  Taylor  Hennas  ^  Gospels  35  Hermas  and  the 
twelve  virgins  keep  vigil  by  the  tower. 

5.  A  wakefulness,  or  period  of  this,  due  to  in- 
ability to  sleep,    Somewhat  rare. 

1747  Berkeley  Tar-water  in  Plague  Wks.  1871  III.  ^81 
In  the  plague  are  observed,  .drowsiness,  anxiety,  vigils, 
sinking  of  spirits.  x8oa  Coleridge  Dejection  viii,  Tis  mid- 
night, but  small  thoughts  have  I  of  sleep:  Full  seldom  may 
my  friend  such  vigils  keep!  iSaa  Shelley  Fragm.  Un- 
finished Drama  74  On  a  wintry  bough  the  widowed  bird . . 
Renewed  the  vigils  of  a  sleepless  sorrow. 

6.  attrib,  and  Comb.,  as  vigil-keepings  -rage, 
service^  -wasted  adj. 

1819  Shelley  Peter  Bellsrd  vii.  xv,  To  wakeful  frenzy's 
vigil-rages,  As  opiates,  were  the  same  [pages]  applied.  1846 
Keble  Lyra  /nnoc.  (ed.  j)  240  But  who  is  this  that  comes 
with  mantle  rude  And  vigil.wasted  air  1  1896  Swete  Ch. 
Services  29  Every  Saturday  night  was  marked  by  a  vigil 
service.  1897  R.  Kearton  Nature  Hf  Camera  330  llie 
terrible  loneliness  of  his  vigil-keeping. 

t  Vi-gil,  sb.^  Obs,-^  [a.  L.  vigil-,  see  prec.]  A 
watchman,  custodian. 

1648  Hkrrick  Hesper.,  Panegyric  to  Sir  L.  Pemherton 
13  For  no  black-bearded  Vigil  <rom  thy  doore  Beats  with  a 
button'd-stafle  the  poore. 

t  Vi'gil,  a.  Obs.-^  [a.  L.  wW/.]     Vigilant. 

1576  Common  Conditions  Prol.  3  WTial  openly  by  Actours 
deeds  in  place  shall  straight  appeare  Beefore  your  vigill 
wakefull  eyes. 

Vigil  (vi*d.a;il),  v.  rare^  [f.  Vigil  j^.l]  intr. 
To  keep  a  vigil  or  vigils. 

1898  T.  Hardy  Wessex  Poems  110  So  l*ve  claim  to  ask  By 
what  right  you  task  My  patience  by  vigiling  here? 

Vi^ance  (vi'd.:5ilans).  Also  7  -ence.  [a. 
F.  vigilance  (=Sp.  and  Pg.  vigilancia.  It.  vigil- 
anza)f  or  ad.  L.  vigilantia :  see  next  and  -ance.] 

1.  The  quality  or  character  of  being  vigilant ; 
watchfulness  against  danger  or  any  action  on  the 
part  of  others ;  alertness  or  closeness  of  observation. 

1570  LEvrNs  Manip.  22  Vigilance,  vigilantia.  1603 
Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  14  In  regard  of  which  enormi- 
ties,  it  behooved  parents  to  represse  and  bridle  their  wilde 
and  untamed  affections  with  great  care  and  vigilance.  16x0 
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I  Shaks.  Temp.  iii.  iii.  15  For  now  they  are  oppress'd  with 
trauatle,  they  Will  not,  nor  cannot  vse  such  vigilance  As 
when  they  are  fresh.  1656  in  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden) 
III.  261  Y»  discouery  and  preuention  of  his  designes  is 
attributed  to  ye  vigilance  of  Monke.  1713  Steele  Guardian 
No.  18  p  3  A  Soldier's  tprofession] . .  should  put  him  upon  this 
religious  Vigilance.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  11.  xi.  253  Thus  we 
kept  up  our  hopes,  and  did  not  abate  of  our  vigilance.  1781 
Jf'FFErson  Corr.  Wks.  1859  ^'  ^^^  ^'s  vigilance  has., 
supplied  the  want  of  force  m  preventing  the  enemy  from 
crossing  the  river.  1841  Elphinstone  Hist.  hid.  I.  45  The 
King  is  to  provide  for  his  safety  by  vigilance,  and  a  stale 
of  preparation.  187s  Helps  Soc.  Press,  iii.  40  Does  not 
this  one  fact  show  what  constant  vigilance  it  requires  to 
preserve  the  public  health  in  a  large  city, 
tb.  A  guard  or  watch.  Obs.-~'^ 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  580  In  at  this  Gate  none  pass  The 
vigilance  here  plac't. 

2.  The  state  of  being  awake  ;  spec,  in  Path.^ 
abnormal  wakefulness,  inability  to  sleep,  insomnia. 

1748  Hartley  Obseiv.  Man  i.  i.  §  3.  92  That  moderate 
Degree  of  Contraction  ..  which  is  observable  in  all  the 
Muscles.. during  Vigilance.  1777  Priestley  Matt,  f^  Spir. 
I.  iv.  36  That  imperfect  manner  [of  thinking]  which  we  call 
dreaming,  and  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  approach  to 
a  state  of  vigilance.  1858  Mavne  Expos.  Lex.,  Per^'igi- 
/;««/,.. disinclination  to  sleep  ;  watching;  vigilance.  1897 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  25  The  probability  of  its  occur- 
rence  is  still  further  increased  if,  in  addition  to  a  continu- 
ously high  temperature,  unusual  restlessness  or  vigilance  be 
present. 

3.  attrib.,  as  vigilance  committee  {U.S.),  a 
self-appointed  committee  for  the  maintenance  of 
justice  and  order  in  an  imperfectly  organized  com- 
munity;  hence,  vigilance  man,  work. 

1858  New  York  Tribune  30  Sept.  (Barilett),  As  gross  a 
violation  of  justice  as  vigilance  committee  or  lynching  mob 
was  ever  guilty  of.  1871  Moblev  CW/.il/w.  I.  357  Whether 
the  resource  of  the  strongest  be  the  thunders  of  Sinai  or  the 
rope  of  the  Vigilance  Committee.  1885  W.  A.  Coote  in  Li/e 
J.  B.  Paton  {i()\^)  xii.  211  The  ordinary  phases  of  vigilance 
work  had  failed  to  arouse  their  enthusiasm.  ]89a  Gunter 
Miss  Dividends  (1893)  84  They,  .had  organized  a  Vigilance 
Committee  before  they  built  the  town  of  Hamilton.  Ibid. 
85  The  best  citizens  of  these  places  were  Vigilance  men. 
t  Vigilancy.  Obs.  Also  6  vigilancye,  6-7 
-ancxe,  7  vigillancy  ;  7-8  vigilency.  [ad.  L. 
vigilantia,  f.  vigilant-,  vigilans  :    see  next   and 

-ANCY.] 

1.  =  Vigilance  I.    (Very  common  f  1 550-1 700.) 
1537  Cromwell  in  Merriman  Li/e  ff  Lett.  (1902)  II.  97 

For  your  vigilancy ..  touching  the  investigacioi.  of  th'oc* 
currantes  there.  1559  W.  Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  3 
If  we.  .should  by  our  vigilancie,  fynde  out  suche  misteries. 
1594  T.  B,  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  11.  382  Wee  must  labour 
..to  quench  such  inclinations,  as  much  as  wee  can,  through 
sobrietie,  vigilancie,  and  continuall  practise  to  the  contrary. 
i6a4  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  vi.  237  Our  vigilencies..pre- 
uented  the  aduantage  they  expected.  1650  Weldon  Crt, 
Jos.  I,  29  Endearing  himself  to  the  King  by  shewing  his 
diligence  and  vigilancy  for  his  safety.  1686  F.  Spenck  tr. 
Varilla's  Ho.  Medicis  65  While  be  was ..  labouring  at  this 
with  that  indefatigable  vigilancy  that  made  him  subdue  so 
many  places.  1707  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  11.  367  The  Con- 
sideration of  the  Vigilancy  of  his  Enemies.  1767  Eliz. 
Carter  Lett.  (1808)  152  My  material  constitution  cannot 
possibly  subsist  in  a  state  of  perpetual  vigilancy. 

2.  =  Vigilance  2.  rare—^. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  620  This  Antidote.. takes 
away  too  much  vigilancy,  and  restrains  fury. 
Vigilant  (vi-d3ilant),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6  -aunt, 
7  -ent.  [a.  F,  vigilant  (  =  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  vigilante\ 
or  ad.  L.  vigilant-,  vigilans,  ^xt%,  pple.  olvigilare 
to  keep  awake,  f.  vigil  awake.] 

A,  adj.  1.  Wakeful  and  watchful ;  keeping 
steadily  on  the  alert;  attentively  or  closely  ob- 
servant. 

1:1460  Henrvson  Fables,  Paddock  ^  Mouse  xxiv,  Be 
vigilant,  thairfoir,  and  ay  reddie,  For  mannis  lyfe  isbrukill, 
and  ay  mortall.  1538  Tonstall  Serm.  Palm  Sund.  (182^)  97 
Saint  Paule  pay  th . .  Gyue  you  to  prayer,  beinge  vigilant  in  it. 
1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Contm.  120  Would  to  God  you 
were  as  diligent  in  avancing  his  glory,  as  they  are  vigilante 
and  circumspect  in  handlyng  of  their  matters.  1611  Bible 
1  Pet.  v.  8  Be  sober,  be  vigilant.  1640  Quarles  En- 
chirid.  IV.  xcix.  Be  very  vigilenl  over  thy  Childe  in  the 
April  of  his  understanding.  1660  in  Verney  Mem,  (1907)  1. 
561,  I  am  forced  to  be  vigilant  least  I  should  be  by  him  in- 
snared.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  65  r  4  You  are  so  little 
vigilant,  as  to  let  the  Dogs  run  from  their  Kennels  to  this 
Place.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  «(  F.  xviii.  (1787)  II.  109  The 
vigilant  citizens  improved  the  opportunity  of  the  night. 
i8ai  BvRON  Mar.  FaL  in.  ii.  Disperse  then  to  your  posts : 
be  firm  and  vigilant.  1849  Macallav  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I. 
374  A  vigilant  observer  of  all  those  minute  circumstances 
which  throw  light  on  the  dispositions  of  men.  1855  Pres- 
cott  Philip  II,  II.  iii.  I.  171  He  evaded  the  vigilance  of  the 
custom-house  officers  and  the  more  vigilant  spies  of  the 
Inquisition. 

absol.  1848  Wharton  Law  Lex.  691/1  Laws  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  vigilant,  not  to  the  sleepy, 
t  b.  Const,  of,   Obs.  rare. 
1654-66  Earl  Orrery  Partken.  (1676)  166  Blacius  is  so 
vigilant  of  his   Daughter,    that  your  Rival  can  derive  no 
advantage  by  his  freedom.      1739  Swift  Let.  to  Ld.  Arran 
Wks.  1841  II.  819/2  Your   lordship's  present  agent  being 
extremely  vigilant  of  all  your  lordship's  interests,  has  lately 
renewed  the  claim  of  the  Ormond  family  to  those  tithes. 
c.  Her.  Of  animals :   (see  quots.). 
c  i8«8  Berry  Encycl.  Her.  I.  Gloss.,  Vigilant,  This  term 
is  applicable  to  the  cat,  when  borne  in  a  position  as  if  upon 
the  watch  for  prey.     1863  Boutell  Her.  Hist,  if  Pop.  (ed.  2) 
57  The  Lion . .  may  be  Vigilant  or  Vorant— watching  for  his 
prey,  or  devouring  it. 
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d.  Vigiiant  men,  members  of  a  Vigilance  Com-  1 
mittee  (see  Vigilance  3).    U.S. 

18*4  Missimri  ItiUlligenctr  12  Feb.  (Thornton),  We  hate  | 
what  are  called  vigilant  men ;  they  are  a  set  of  suspicious,  j 
mean  spirited  mortals,  that  dislike  fun. 

2.  01  attention,  etc. :  Characterized  by  vigilance.    | 

1531  'E.vtGT  G<n*trnour\.  xiii.  (1880)  1. 131  To  the  augmen-    i 
tation  of  understandyng..  is  required  to  be  moche  redyng    j 
and  vigilaunt  studie  in  euery  science.     1570-*  Lambarde 
Perami.  Kent  (1826)  145  He  tookc  order  with  one  Clere. . 
that  he  shoulde  have  a  vigilant  eie  to  his  arrivall.     1597 
Hooker  EccL  PoL  v.  xxxiii.  1 1  That  vigilant  and  erect 
attention  of  mind,  which  in  prayer  is  verie  necessarie.  1641 
J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Lt/tt  iFa/kcr  the  Ironnwnger  A  ij  b, 
In  which  businesse  there  was  used  such  vigilant  care,  that 
they  were  both  taken  that  very  day.  1750  Johnson  A*aw<*//^    ! 
Na  12  F  a  A  long  week,  I  lived  with  my  cousin,  before  the    ; 
most  vigilant  inquiry  could  procure  us  the  least  hopes  of  a 
place.    1784  CowpER  Tmk  in.  340  She  has  lost  Much  of 
her  vigilant  instirifciive  dread.  Not  needful  here.     1836  W. 
UviNG  Astoria  III.  64  They  kept  a  vigilant  eye.,  upon 
every  height  where  a  scout  might  be  posted.     1844  H.  H. 
Wilson  Brit.  India  I.  400  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
exercise  a  vigilant  personal  supervision  over  the  officers  of 
the  police. 

1 3.  Wakeful ;  sleepless.   Obs.  rare, 

i6ao  Venner  Via  Recta  vii.  131  It  is  a  drinke  very  profit- 
able..for  students,  for  them  that  are  too  vigilant.  1631 
LiTHGOW  Trav.  x.  439  Least  the  vehemency  of  chirking 
frogs  vexe  the  wish'd-for  Repose,, .and  cast  him  In  a  vigilant 
perplexity. 

B.  sh.  \.  A  guardian  or  keeper,  rare. 

x8ai  Repository  No.  80.  no  Persian  women  of  rank.. 
hardly  move  but  on  horseback,  and  escorted  always  by  trains 
of  eunuchs  and  other  trusty  vigllants. 

2.  One  who  is  wakeful  or  watchful. 

x8xa  T.  G.  Wainewright  Ess.^Crit.  (1880)  267  Nina  no 
doubt  shrank  within  her  shadowy  bower  . .  from  the  hazy 
vision  of  these  vigilants. 

Hence  f  Vi'gilantness,  vigilance.  Obs,  rare. 

<x  1598  RoLLocK  Passion  xi.  (1616)  97  Pilate  had  a  great 
vigilantnesse  in  hi*  conscience.  17J7  Bailey  (vol.  II),  yigi- 
iantness.  Watchfulness. 

Vigilante  (vid^ila'nt^).  [a.  Sp.  vigilante 
V'lGILANT  a.] 

1.  ^''..S'.  A  member  of  a  Vigilance  Committee. 
X865  A.  D.  Richardson  Beyond  Mississippi  (1867)  487 

The  power  [in  Montana]  is  vested  in  the  'Vigilantes',  a 
secret  tribunal  of  citizens,  organized  before  civil  laws  were 
framed.  1B83  Cent.  Mag.  XXIX.  194/2  P^n  old-time  Vir- 
ginia City  vigilante.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Sept.  7/2  Forty 
well-armed  vigilantes  surrounded  the  camp  and  sent  in  a 
committee.,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  thieves. 

2.  A  night-watchman. 

1899  F.  T.  BuLLEN  Log  :Sea-wai/ -jZ  We.  .found  a  big  jug 
of  water,  which  Zeke  carefully  poured  upon  the  head  of  the 
muttering  vigilante. 

Vigilantly  (vi-d.^ilantli),  adv,  [f.  Vigilant 
a.  +  -LT  2.]  Li  a  vigilant  manner ;  watchfully, 
alertly, 

X531  Elyot  (7<^.  II.  xiv.  (iSSo)  II.  185  To  the  intent  to 
persuade  the  reders  to  enserche  therfore  vigilauntly.  1587  in 
\otk  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  V.  445  To  serve  him 
truly,  humbly,  diligently,  vigilantly  and  faithfully.  1617 
Collins  Def,  Bp.  Ely  11.  ix.  361  Then  more  vigilantly,  more 
accurately,  and  more  circumspectly,  he  denies  it  vtterly. 
x688  R.  HoLHK  Armoury  in.  115/1  The  Corrector  in  his 
first  reading  of  the  Printed  Coppy  oughf  to  be  very  carefull 
and  vigilantly  examine  the  proofe.  1731  Berkeley /4/<r2^^r. 
vL  \  21  How  vigilantly  you  guard  against  imposture.  1788 
Gibbon  Decl.  <V  F.  Ixiv.  VI.  311  These  passes  had  been 
vigilantly  guarded.  18^  J.  B.  Williams  Life  Hale  Pref. 
p.  ix.  Such  a  misuse.. is  to  be  vigilantly  avoided.  1884 
Church  Bacon  ix.  217  There  is  a  group  of  them.. which 
show  how  vigilantly,  .be  had  watched  the .. intriguers  of 
Elizabeth's  and  James's  Courts. 

tVi'gilate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  vigildt-^  ppl. 
stem  oivigildre  to  remain  awake.]  intr.  To  be 
wakeful  or  sleepless.     Hence  f  Vi'gilating;*//.  a. 

1758  Phil.  Trans.  L.  517  The  flowers  are  in  their  expanded 
or  vigilating  state  from  five  or  six  in  the  morning  till  about 
ten.  1774  Westm.  Mag.  II.  184  If  the  same  quantity  be 
given  to  a  person,  .who  is  heated  with  exercise,  instead  of 
producing  sleep  it  will  cause  him  to  vigilate. 

t  Vigila'tion.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  vigill-.  [ad. 
L.  vigildtio  (rare),  noun  of  action  f.  vigildre :  see 
prec.]     Wakefulness ;  watching. 

'597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirnrg.  28/1  The  patient 
mi^ht  be  debilitated  [by]  great  abstinence,  continualle  vigi- 
latione.  16*3  Cockeram  ii,  A  Watching,  vigHation.  i6« 
tr.  .Sorefs  Com.  Hist.  Francion  x.  22  He  believed  that  his 
elaborate  Vigillations  were  not  well  recompenced. 

II  Vigi-lia.  Obs.-^  [L.  vigilia  :  see  Vigil  sb?-'\ 
=  Vigil  sb^  5. 

^  17^  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v-  Poison.,  A  good  Anodyne,  useful 
in  Vigilia's,  Rheumatisms,  Hysteric  Cases,  &c. 

Vigilous  (vi-d^ilas),  a.  rare"^,  [f.  L.  vigil 
wakeful,  watchful +  -oua.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
watching. 

1853  G.  J.  Cayley  Las  Al/orjas  II.  i,I  believe  z/4?/a  means 
both,  acquiring  its  metaphorical  sense  from  t'le  vigilous 
uses  of  a  rushlight. 

tViply.  Obs.  Also  5  vigilie,  vigylye,  [ad. 
L.  vigilia :  see  Vigil  j^.l] 

1.   =  Vigil  sb.^  i. 

1377  Lancu  p.  pi.  B.  v.  416  Vigilies  and  fastyngdaj'es, 
Alle  Jfise  late  I  passe.  1388  Wyclip  ynhn  xix.  42  Therfor 
there  thei  putten  Jhesu,  for  the  vigilie  of  lewis  feeste. 
1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  Introd.  (Roxb.)  6  In  the  vizylye  of 
the  natyvyte.  c  Z465  Eng.  Chron.  (Camden)  40  The  king 
sailled  forth  in  to  Normandie.  .and  landid  at  Kitcaux,  in 
the  vigily  of  Assumpcion  of  our  Lady.  1588  in  Cath.  Tract. 
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(S.T.S.)  210  Obserue  the  fastes  commandit . .  in  the  cuinnes 
or  vigilies  of  certane  solemne  daies. 

2.   =  Vigil  ^^.1  5. 

1665  G.  Harvey  Advice  agst.  Plague  3  Continual  vigilies, 
or  a  perpetual  restlespess,  with  anguishing  jactitations  or 
throwing  ones  self  from  one  part  of  the  bed  to  the  other. 
1694  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  25  A  confused.,  expansion  of  the 
Optick  Nerve,  attended  with,  .continual  Vigilies. 

ViSfiuti-  (v3id.5i'nt3i)  [a.  L.  vigintT  twenty], 
a  first  element  employed  in  a  few  combs,  in  the 
sense  *  having  or  consisting  of  twenty  (things) ',  as 
VifiTintia'ngrtilar  a,  [L.  viginti-angulus\  having 
twenty  angles.  Also  \  Vlfirintlquixitnple  Math., 
the  result  of  multiplying  by  twenty-five. 

1690  Leybourn  Curs.  Math.  349  If  any  Root  be  multiplied 
by.  .5  the  Product  shall  be  the  Root  of  the.  .Vigintiquintuple 
.  .of  the  Squares  of  the  Multipliers.  iSsa  T.  Taylor  Apu- 
leius  329  He  calls.,  the  other  [body!  vigintiangular. 

t  Vigintile,  a.  Astr.  Obs.  [ad.  med.  or  mod.L. 
vigintilis,  i.  L.  vTginti  twenty :  see  -ILE.]  Viginiile 
aspect,  the  aspect  of  two  planets  when  distant  from 
each  other  a  twentieth  of  a  circle  or  18°.  Also 
absol. 

j6j4JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  10 Aspects... Vigintil [etc.].  1686 
Goad  Celest,  Bodies  i.  xi.  39  Sometimes  the  Quintile  makes 
a  shew,  and  if  I'hat  have  ought  in  it,  the  Bicjunitile  will  look 
for  some  Respect ;  and  if  so,  then  the  Vigintile,  and  Quin- 
decile,  and  Decile,  &c.  will  also  look  to  be  courted.  1819 
j.  Wilson  Diet,  Astral.  99  To  these  [aspects  of  Ptolemy] 
Kepler  added  eleven  more,  viz.  the  Vigintile, ..the  quin- 
decile,,.the  semisextile  [etc]. 

t  Vigintivirate.  Rom,  Hist.  Obs.  [ad.  L. 
viginti-virdt-usy  f.  viginti-virt  a  board  of  twenty 
men.]  The  office  or  position  of  the  vigintiviri,  a 
body  of  twenty  men  charged  with  certain  adminis- 
trative functions  ;  this  body  itself. 

1598  Grenewey  Tacitus.  Ann.  \\\.  vi.  72  He  [Tiberius] 
recomended  Nero,  one  01  Germanicus  children,  ..  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Senat :  and  requested  that  he  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  for  the  o^c^  of  Vigintiuirat.  1656  Blount 
Glossogr.,  Vigintivirate,  the  Office  of  the  Vigintiviri,  or  of 
twenty  men  in  like  authority.  1793  Murphy  Tacitus,  Ann. 

III.  xxix.  196  That  the  young  prmce  might  be  excused  from 
serving  the  office  of  the  vigintivirate. 

Vigner,  variant  of  Vineii,  vineyard.  Obs, 
llVigneron  (vm^sron).  Also  5  vigneroun, 
7  vineron.  [F.  vigneron,  f.  vigne  Vine  j^.]  One 
who  cultivates  grape-vines ;  a  wine  grower, 
a.  1456  Sir  G.  Hay  Bk.  Knighthood  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  II.  60 
The  vignerounis  labouraris  had  wroucht  all  the  day,  fra  the 
morne  early  till  nycht.  1480  Caxton  Ovids  Met.  xiv.  xii, 
Lyke  a  vigneron  beryng  a  sarpe  or  croked  knyf  to  cut 
vygnes.  1585  Jas.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  15  Let  Readers  also 
surely  think  and  trow,  They  see  the  painfull  Vigneron  pull 
the  grapes.    1604  E.  G[rimstone]  D'Acostd's  Hist.  Indies 

IV.  xxxii.  296  They  are  become  with  time  and  practise  more 
expert  vignerons.  1658  Evelyn  Fr.  Gard.  (1675)  273  Be- 
cause it  is  a  plant  which  js  to  be  governed  like  the  other 
vines  I  refer  it  to  my  vignerons.  a  1680  Butler  Rem, 
(1759)  II.  117  [He]  prunes  The  End  of's  Life,  as  Vignerons 
Cut  short  the  Branches  of  a  Vine.  1731  P.  Miller  Gard. 
Diet,  s.v.  Vitis^  But  as  to  this,  you  need  not  consult 
either  the  Merchants  or  the  Vignerons.  1787  Jeffrrson 
Ifr/V.  (1859)  II.  294,  I  ..  can  procure  for  you  the  best 
crops  from  the  vigneron  himself  1801  Charlotte  Smith 
Lett.  Solit.  Wand.  II.  123  Assisting  the  vignerons  in  their 
now  commencing  labours  of  the  vintage.  1834  Miss_  Berry 
Jrnl.  (1865)  III.  424  To  make  some  new  wine,  to  give  the 
vignerons  when  getting  in  the  general  crop.  1884  Blackw. 
Mag.  Dec.  769/2  The  vignerons  of  South  Australia.. suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  vinous  liquid  that  [etc.]. 

^.  1683  Penn  IVks.  (1782)  IV.  317,  I  would  advise  you  to 
send  for  some  thousands  of  plants  out  of  France,  with  some 
able  vinerons,  and  people  of  the  other  vocation.  1698  G. 
Thomas  Pensilvania  i6  [These  lands]  have  produc'd  Choice 
Wine,  being  daily  cultivated  by  skilful  Vinerons. 

Vignette  (vin'e*t,  vine-t),  sb,  [a.  F.  vignette : 
see  ViNET.] 

1.  An  ornamental  or  decorative  design  on  a  blank 
space  in  a  book  or  among  printed  matter,  esp.  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  a  chapter  or  other  division, 
usually  one  of  small  size  or  occupying  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  space;  spec,  any  embellishment, 
illustration,  or  picture  uninclosed  in  a  border,  or 
having  the  edges  shading  off  into  the  surrounding 
paper ;  a  head-piece  or  tail-piece.     Cf.  Vinet  2. 

1751  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  G.  Montagu  13  June,  He  is 
drawing  vignettes  for  his  [Gray's]  Odes.  i8os  Dibdin 
Introd.  Classics  33  note^  The  engravings  have  a  spirit  and 
brilliance  equal  to  the  best  finished  French  vignettes.  i8ao 
T.  Hodgson  Ess.  Stereotype  Printing  132  In  the  American 
bank  notes,  the  vignette,  words,  and  writing,  usual  in 
such  notes,  are  surrounded  by  a  curiously  engraved  border. 
1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  iii,  An  excellent  guide-book  and 
descriptive  cards,  surmounted  by  vignettes,  were  printed. 
1880  Print.  Trades  Jrnl.  xxx.  5  Charming  vignettes,  and 
head  and  tail  pieces  for  bookwork. 

b.  An  ornamental  design,  drawing,  or  picture  in 
a  manuscript  or  written  document. 

1830  B'ness  Bunsen  in  Hare  Life  (1879)  I.  ix.  347  How 
many  vignettes  did  I  make  in  my  idea  for  my  intended 
letter  to  my  mother  !  i860  Adler  Prov.  Poet.  xvi.  352  On 
the  vignettes  of  the  old  manuscripts  he  is  represented  in  the 
costume  of  a  traveller.  187S  H.  James  Transatlantic  Sk. 
213  Assist,  in  the  January  twilight,  looked  like  a  vignette 
out  of  some  brown  old  missal. 

2.  A  photographic  portrait,  showing  only  the 
head  or  the  head  and  shoulders,  with  the  edges 
of  the  print  shading  off  into  the  background. 

iB6a  Catal,  Internal,  Exhib.^  Brit.  II.  No.  3182,  Un- 
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touched  and  coloured  photographic  portraits,  vignettes, 
cartes  de  visite.  1869  Eng.  Meclt.  17  Dec.  328/2  Our  pre^nl 
style  of  vignettes,  and  the  former  style  of  cartes-de- visite, 
are.  .very  pretty.  1877  Mrs.  Forrester  Miguon  I.  296 He 
found  a  coloured  vignette  of  her  that  pleased  him. 

t3.   (Seequot.)   Obs.-^ 

1790  Bruce  Trav.  I.  Introd.  p.  ix,  Vignettes,  or  little 
ornamental  shrubs,  which  generally  hang  from  and  adorn 
the  projections  and  edges  of  the  several  members  [of  ruined 
architecture],  are  finely  expressed. 

4.  altrib.  in  various  senses,  as  vignette  head, 
mojtiding,  view,  etc. 

1842  Francis  Diet.  Arts,  Vignette  moulding,  2^.  moulding 
ornamented  or  enriched  with  vine  leaves,  grapes,  or  ten- 
drils. 1869  TozER  Highl,  Turkey  I.  129  The  prettiest 
effects  were  produced  by  the  vignette  views,  seen  through 
the  depressions.     187a  Ruskin  Fors  Clav.  xviii.  f  12,  I  can 

fet  a  pretty  little  long  vignette  view  of  the  roof  of  the 
antheon.. through  a  chink  between  the  veneering  and 
the  freestone.  189a  Photogr.  Ann.  II.  501  Placing  eight 
J-lengihs,  eight  vignette  heads  and  so  on  together. 

Vignette  (vin^e-t,  vine*t),  v.  [f.  prec]  trans. 
To  make  a  vignette  of;  spec,  in  Photogr.,  to  pro- 
duce (a  picture  or  portrait)  in  the  style  of  a  vignette 
by  softening  away  or  shading  off  the  edges,  leaving 
only  the  central  portion. 

"853  De  Morgan  in  Graves  Life  Hamilton  (1889)  III. 
478,  1  shall  remember  to  have  an  Hippopotamus  neatly 
vignetted  for  the  title-page.  1878  K^'ails  Photogr.  246  For 
outdoor  portraiture  an  angle  of  a  wall  facing  the  north  with 
a  background  formed  by  a  blanket  is  suitable  for  producing 
pictures  that  can  be  vignetted,  1885  C.  G.  W.  Lock  Work- 
shop Receipts  Ser.  iv.  401/2  A  very  good  enlargement  is 
made  by  vignetting  the  picture  with  the  opal. 

transf,  andy?^^ .  1883  Saintsburv  in  Academy  5  May  307/2 
Forgetting  that  its  chief  function  is  to  finbh  off  and  vignette 
isolated  sketches  of  manner,  character,  and  thought  with 
more  precision ..  than  is  possible  or  suitable  in  prose.  1895 
Athenwum  5  Oct.  451/1  How  happily  is  autumn  vignetted 
here  and  there! 

b.  To  take  in  or  introduce  as  a  vignette. 

189s  Photogr.  Ann.  II.  54  Keep  moving  the  mask  so  as  to 
vignette  in  the  clouds. 

Hence  Vigne'tted ///.  a. 

1867  Routledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  March  169  An  album  of 
•  vignetted  '  heads  of  all  my  bird  friends.  1886  Athenseum 
18  Dec.  831/3  Tlie  Wrath  0/ the  P'ay,..-wiih  vignetted 
designs  in  outline. 

Vigne'tter.  [f.  Vignette  ^^.  +  -eb1.]  A  de- 
vice Tor  producing  photographic  vignettes,  usually 
consisting  of  a  mask  or  screen  with  a  central  hole 
or  of  graduated  opacity  from  the  centre  outwards. 

187s  Knight  Diet.  Meek.  2710/1  Vignetter..,  the  photo- 
grapher's instrument  for  giving  a  vignette  appearance  to  a 
portrait  or  print,  the  edges  fading  away  insensibly  into  the 
background.  1889  Anthony  s  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  23  A  head 
rest,  vignetter  and  other  accessories. 

Vigne'tting,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Viguette  v,}  The 
actlou  or  process  of  producing  vignettes,  esp.  in 

photography. 

1885  Pall  Mail  G.  7  May  11/2  The  vignetting  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  difficult  form  of  printing.  1889  Anthony's 
Photogr.  Bull.  II.  227  Generally,  unless  vignetting  is  de- 
sired, the  background  may  be  made  of  hangings  of  some 
rough  material,  absorbent  of  light. 

b.  attrib,,  as  vignetting  glass,  mask,  table j  etc. 

1889  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull,  II.  261  For  quarter-plates 
and  half-plates^  the  vignetting  mask  should  be  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  negative.  1892  Photogr.  A  nn, 
II.  p.  clxxix,  Vignetting  Glasses.  Ibid.  486  Revolving 
Vignetting  Table. 

Vignettist  (vin^e-tist,  vine'tist).  [f.  \*ignette 
sb,  +  -1ST.]  An  artist  or  engraver  who  produces 
vignettes. 

1884  F.  Wedmore  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Jan.  67  Voltaire  wrote  to 
congratulate  Eisen^  the  vignettist.  189a  Athenaeum  7  May 
597/1  This  library  is  rich  in  the  work  of  the  vignettisis. 

Vignite  (v/n^ait,  vi'gnait).  Min.  [ad.  G. 
vigmt  (see  def.) :  named  by  Karsten  (1828).]  A 
variety  of  magnetic  iron  ore  found  near  Vignes  in 
the  department  of  the  Moselle,  France. 

1846  WoRCFSTi  R  (citing  Dana).  1868  Watts  Did.  Chem. 
V.  999  ;  and  in  recent  Diets. 

+  Vi*gnoble.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  vygnoble. 
[a.  F.  vignoble  •,—\iO^.  L,  *vineobulum,  f.  L.  vinea 
vine-plantation,  vineyard,]    A  vineyard. 

14S0  Caxton  Oviii^s  Met,  xi.  ii.  He  [Bacchus],  .lefte  this 
contre  and  translated  hym  unto  vygnobles  of  Thymolon. 
a  1700  EvKLYN  Diary  13  Julv  1683,  This  gentleman  was 
owner  of  that  excellent  vignoble  of  Pontaq  and  Obrien. 

Vignour,  variant  of  Viner  2  Obs. 

II  Vigogne  (v^'g^^n^).  Also  7  vicogne.  [F., 
ad.  Sp.  vicuna  Vicuna.] 

1.  =  Vicuna  i. 

1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  381  Vicognes  are 
like  Deer  without  homes.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat,  Hist.  (1862) 
I.  xiv.  234  The  Sheep,  the  Goat,  the  Lama,  the  Vigogne, 
the  Gazella. 

2.  A  textile  fabric  made  from  the  wool  of  the 
vicuna,  used  as  a  dress  material ;  vicuiia-cloth. 

1876  Echo  30  Aug.  (Stanf.).  x88a  Caulfeild  &  Saward 
Diet.  Needlevj.  515/1  Vigogne,  a  delicate  all  wool  textile, 
twilled,  and  produced  in  neutral  colours.  1887  Pall  Mall 
G.  19  Feb.  8/^  The  bride's  going-away  dress  was  composed 
of  chocolate  brown  vigogne. 

3.  Vigogne  yarn,  a  mixture  of  the  wool  of  the 
vicuna,  or  other  fine  wool,  and  cotton. 

1884  W.  S.  B.  McLaren  Spinning ^7  In  making  vigogne  or 
angola  yarns,  which  are  mixtures  of  cotton  and  wool.  Ibid. 
185  For  mixing  wool  and  cotton  together  for  Vigogne  yarn. 
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t  Vigone.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  vigopu :  see  prec] 
(See  quots.) 

1656  Blount  Glosso,p'.  To  Rdr.,  The  Haberdasher  is 
•ready  to  furnish  you  with  a  Vigone,  Codebec,  or  Castor,  &c. 
[bid.,  Vigone,  a  kind  of  Demicaster,  or  Hat,  of  late  so  called, 
from  the  fine  Wool,  which  for  the  most  part  they  are  made 
oi,  borne  by  a  Icinde  of  sheep  of  Spain  of  that  name.  1706 
Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Vigone,  .,3.  sort  of  Spanish  Wool! ; 
or  a  Hat  made  of  that  Wooli.  1714  Fr,  Bk.  0/ Rates  379 
Hats  of  Vieone. 

Vigoma  (vig^u-nia).  Also vigo(g)na, vegonia. 
[App.  a  Latinization  of  F.  vigogne  Vigogne.] 

1.  a.    Vigonia  wool,  vicnna-wool. 

1763  Anil,  Reg;.,  Chron.  163,  8  bales  Vigonia,  and  1  ditto 
Alpaca  wool.     1804  Genii.  Mag.  Nov.  1069  Vigona  wool. 

b.  Vigonia  cloth,  vicuna-cloth.  Also  ellipt., 
=  Vigogne  2. 

l8s»  Rep.  7uries,E.xhiHtion  iSjr,  375/r  [Brown  &  Foster's] 
waistcoatings  of  plush  vegonia  will  be  found  remarkable  for 
novelty  and  excellence.  1857  J.  James  IVorsted  Manuf. 
438  Vigonia  cloth,  merino  robe  cloth, . .  shags,  vigogna  shags. 

2.  =  Vicu.NA  I.  rare. 

1834  Nat.  Phihs.  III.  Phys.  Geog.  55/2  The  paco,  which 
in  its  domestic  state  is  called  bicunia  or  vigonia.  1839 
Penny  Cyct.  XIV.  73  .\  herd  of  36,  including  the  kinds 
called  Llamas,  Alpacas,  and  Vicunas  or  Vigonias. 

tVi'gfOrate,  v.  Ohs.  [f.  L.  vigordt-,f^\.  stem 
of  vigordre  to  animate,  invigorate,  f.  vigor  Vigour 
sb. :  see  -ate  3.]  trans.  To  invigorate  or  strengthen. 

i6j3  M.  KiDLEt  Magn.  Bodies  63  They  will  be  much  re. 
freshed,  vigorated  and  animated  with  the  polar  and  direc. 
tory  vertue.  a  i<^  J.  Smith  Set.  Disc.  vi.  207  All  this 
foreign  force  that  is  upon  them,  .serves  only  to  vigorate  and 
impregnate  their  fancies  and  imaginations.  1670  Mayn- 
WARING  Physycian's  Repos.  2t  This  Medicine  vigorates  and 
cherisheth  that  part.  178a  Paine  Let.  Abbi  Raynet  (1791) 
Introd.,  To  call  three  powers  of  the  mind  into  action  at  once, 
in  a  manner,  .that  each  shall  aid  and  vigorate  the  other. 

Hence  t  Vi'gorating  vbl.  sb.  Obs. 

1670  H.  Stubbe  Plus  Ultra  3  The  Mercurial  Cylinder 
riseth  and  falls  in  the  Magdeburgical  Air-Pump,  according 
to  the  lessening  or  vigorating  of  the  Spring  of  the  Air. 

tVigorioUB,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  vigeryouse, 
vygoryous,  -ious.  [Erron.  var.  of  Vigorous  a.] 
=  Vigorous  a.  i. 

1501  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.)  v.  vi.  OOij,  By  hym 
the  whiche..is  so  vygoryous  in  all  his  puyssaunces.  1641 
Vox  BoreaJis  Cj  b,  Man  by  the  contrary  being  too  vigor, 
tous,  looseth  God  his  Image  in  his  privilegde. 

So  t  VigoTiously  ndv.  Obs. 

c  1450  LovELicH  Grail  xii.  413  More  vigeryousely  neuere 
reden  men  Into  non  place  thanne  they  diden  then,  c  1489 
Caxton  Sonnes  0/  Aynton  x.  263  Reynawd  had  medled 
hynLselfvy-goriously  among  the  frenshemen.  ]6ot  VVarner 
Ali.  Eng.  Epitome  367  [The  Danes]  whom,  albeit  the  King  j 
vijoriously  withstood,  yet  they,  .forceably  helde  themselues  i 
..m  the  Land. 

Vigorist  (vigorist).  rare.  [f.  L.  vigor  Vigour 
sb.  +  -1ST.]  One  who  acts  with  vigour  or  energy, 
or  who  advocates  vigorous  action. 

1807  Svp.  S.MiTH  Lett.  Catholics  i\\\.  An  addition  of  pole- 
mics..which  must  highly  gratify  the  vigorists,  and  give 
them  an  ample  opportunity  of  displaying  that  foolish  energy 

Xn  which  their  claims  to  distinction  are  foundesi,    1901 
\ly  News  1  Mar.  6/1  A  repulsive  study  of  the  younger 
vigorist  who  replaces  the  old  Abb^. 
Vigorito  (vi-gorait).     [f.  as   prec.  +  -ite  l  4.] 
A  nitro-glycerine  explosive  used  in  blasting. 

1879  Webster  Suffl.  1884  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl. 
028/1  Bjorkmann,  .gives  the  following  recipe  for  the  manu* 
facture  of  the  new  explosive,  vigoritc. 

t  Vi-«forize,  v.  Obs.-^  [f.  L.  vigor  ViooUE  sb. 

+  -IZE.]    trans.  To  invigorate. 

1603  J.  Davies  {Hercf.)  Microcosmos  Wks.  (Grosart)  I. 
m/i  And,  for  the  Veines  and  Artires  needc  each  other, .. 
They  ineele,  and..goe  togither.  Thereby  to  vigorize  the 
vitall  Band  Which  the  Hart's  vertue  wholy  doth  command. 

Vigorous  (vi-goris),  a.  Forms  :  4,  7  vigrous, 
5  vygepous,  5-6  vigeroos-,  7-9  poet,  vig'roua  ; 
5-6  vygorous  (5  vygorowso,  6  -ouse  ;  5  Sc. 
wygorouB-),  4-  rigorous  (5  vigopowa-,  Sc. 
wigorus-) ;  4,  6-7  vigotirous.  [a.  AF.  vigrus, 
vigerous,  vigorouse,  OF.  vigorous,  vigourous,  vig- 
ores,  etc.  (mod.F.  vigoureux),  =  Pr.  vigoros,  Sp., 
Pg.,  It.  vigoroso,  med.L.  vigorosus  (Diefenbach)  : 
see  Vigour  sb.  and  -ous.] 

1.  Of  persons  or  animals  :  Strong  and  active  in 
body ;  endowed  with  or  possessed  of  physical 
strength  and  energy ;  robust  in  health  or  constitu- 
tion ;  hardy,  lusty,  strong. 

App.  not  in  common  use  during  the  isth  and  i6th  cent. 

>3-  *■-  ^l"-  6923  (Laud  MS.),  We  habbej.  many  pryuee 
foo,  pat.willen  fonde  to  greuen  vs,  Bot  Jjou  (lee  make 
vigourous!  ciyviArtK  t,  Merl.  abbo  (Kolbing),  Herui, 
bat  was  vigrous  &  lijt.  On  l>e  scheld  him  hit  a  dint  hard. 
c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gm.  Lordsh.  57  Euer  ordeyn  \A 
(wughtes  in  goodnesse  ;  ^eld  by  selnyn  glorious  &  vygerous. 
c\^^  Promp.  Parv.  510/1  Vygorowse,  vigorosus,  /erox, 
1530  Pai^r.  3j8/i  Vygorouse,  vigoreux,  vigoreuse.  1611 
COTCR.,  Vigoureux,  vigorous,  lustie,  liuely,  strong.  1658 
Phillips,  Vigorous,  full  of  vigour,  (.  strength,  courage, 
'""'"fsse.  a  1687  Waller  Presage  Ruin  Turkish  Emp.  20 
Bred  in  thecamp,  fam'd  for  his  valor  young:  At  sea  success- 
ful, vigorous,  and  strong,  aijtx  Prior  Dial.  Locke  4- 
Montan^e  Wks.  1007  If.  238  We  commend  a  Horse  for 
being  Vigorous  and  Handsom.  1780  Harris  Philol.  Eng. 
Wks.  (1841)  450,  I  have  seen  great  geniuses  miserably  err., 
and,  Ijke  vigorous  travellers  who  lose  their  way,  only  wantler 
the  wider  on  account  of  their  own  strength.  1797  S.  &  Ht. 
Lee  Canterb.  7".  (1799)  I.  350  Vigorous  in  health  and  youth, 
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to  him  the  water  had  long  been  an  element  almost  as  fami- 
liar and  as  natural  as  air.  1844  Emerson  Led.  New  Eng. 
Re/.  Wks._(Bohn)  I.  268  Men  are  Conservatives  when  they 
are  least  vigorous,  or  when  they  are  most  luxurious.  They 
are  Conservatives  after  dinner,  or  before  taking  their  rest  ; 
when  they  are  sick,  or  aged.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  vii. 
§  7.  428  At  forty-five  he  was  so  vigorous  that  he  made  his 
way  to  Scotland  on  foot.  189X  Mivart  Ess./f  Crit.  I.  161 
The  life_  of  every  healthy  and  vigorous  animal  consists 
mainly  in  the  repetition  of  actions  which  have  become 
habitual. 

b.  So  of  the  body  or  its  parts,  health,  etc. 
1618  J.  Tavlor  (Water  P.)  Penniless  Pilgr.  A  iiij  b,  Mith- 
ridate,  that  vigrous  health  preserues.  1651  —  Joum. 
Wales  (1S59)  8  He  was  more  then  80  yeares  of  age,  yet  of 
a  very  able  body,  and  vigorous  constitution.  1683  Burnet 
tr.  More's  Utopia  (1684)  131  Their  Bodies  are  vigorous  and 
lively.  1708  Lond.  Caz.  No.  4469/4  Thomas  Scott,. .round 
fac  d,  little  vigorous  Eyes.  1784  Cowper  Task  iv.  363  The 
learned  finger  never  need  explore  Thy  vig'rous  pulse.  1813 
Shelley  Q.  Mah  ix.  65  How  vigorous  then  the  athletic 
form  of  age  !  1841  A.  Combe  Physiol.  Digestion  (ed.  3)  294 
In  twenty-five  days  the  dog . .  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  vigor- 
ous health  and  strength.  1870  Macduff  Mem.  Patmos  xiv, 
The  strong  frame,  the  vigorous  pulse,  and  undimmed  eye. 

O.  Of  plants,  etc.  :  Growing  strongly  and  freely. 
Also  of  growth  or  vegetation. 

1706  London  &  Wise  Retird  Card.  I.  109  Some  Trees 
are  weak,  others  strong  and  vigorous.  \^^  Anson's  Voy. 
I.  V.  45  The  vigorous  vegetation  which  constantly  takes 
place  there.  1783  Ceabbe  Village  11.  119  The  tall  oak, 
whose  vigorous  branches  form  An  ample  shade.  1800  Med. 
Jml.  IV.  237  My  strongest  and  most  vigorous  plants  grow 
in  a  bed  or  bank  sloping  to  the  south.  184a  Loudon  Sub. 
urban  Hort.  37  In  general . .  the  seeds  produced  by  them  [are] 
the  largest  and  most  vigorous  of  growth.  1881  T.  Moore  in 
Encycl.  Brit,  XII.  242/1  Near  the  base  of  the  stem  are  two 
prominent  bud,s,  which  would  produce  two  vigorous  shoots. 
d.  Marked  or  characterized  by,  requiring  or  in- 
volving, physical  strength  or  activity. 

1607  Walsh  Li/e  Virgil  r  8  in  Dryden  Virgil,  Which 
work  took  up  seven  of  the  most  vigorous  years  of  his  life. 
1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  260  p  i  The  Time  of  Youth  and 
.vigorous  Manhood.  1746  Francis  tr.  Horace,  Epist.  i. 
xviii.  79  While  He  the  vigorous  Chace  pursues.  1797 
Burke  Regie.  Peace  iii.  (1892)  213,  I  mean. .plentiful  nour. 
ishment  to  vigorous  labour.  1836  J.  H.  Newman  in  Lyra 
^t^-^'  ^^^*9)  237  The  keenness  of  youth's  vigorous  day 
Thrills  in  each  nerve  and  limb.  1837  Lockhart  Scolt  I.  ii. 
77  His  professional  visits  to  Roxburghshire  and  Ettrick 
Forest  were,  in  his  vigorous  life,  very  frequent.  1856  Kane 
Ard.  Expl.  I.  xxxi.  433  It  requires  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
•  ^o  t«ir  from  the  oak  ribs . .  a  single  day's  firewood. 
2.  Full  of,  exhibiting,  characterized  by,  vigour 
or  active  force ;  powerful,  strong. 

a.  Of  natural  agencies  or  phenomena,  substances, 
etc.     Now  somewhat  rare. 

(a)  a  tg4S  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VH,  57  b.  He  had  sayledno 
great  waye  before  that  a  vygorous  tempest  by  reason  of  con- 
trarietie  of  wyndes  sodeynly  arose.  1631  Lithgow  Trav. 
VI.  295  (They)  tumbled  downe . .  starke  dead,  being  suflfo- 
cated  with  the  vigorous  Sunne.  1660  Boyle  Neiv  E.rp. 
Phys.  Mech.  xvi.  105  We  apply'd  a  Load-stone  moderately 
vigorous  to  the  out-side  of  the  Glass.  1770  Langhohne 
Plutarch  (187J)  II.  792/1  The  air  was  dark  and  heavy,  for 
want  of  that  vigorous  heat  which  clears  and  rarefies  it.  1794 
SULIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  209  At  first  they  [sc.  monsoons]  are 
feeble,_  they  afterwards  become  vigorous.  1909  A.  Reid 
Regality  0/  Kirriemuir  xxw.  315  Granted  a  more  vigorous 
now  of  water,  the  Northmuir  need  fear  no  local  rival. 

(«)  a  i«6i  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  III.  2  The  fat  of  veni- 
son is  conceived  to  be.  .of  all  flesh  the  most  vigorous  nourish- 
ment. 16^1  Ray  Coll.  Words,  Making  Salt  209  A  Rock  of 
Natural  Salt  from  which  issues  a  vigourous  sharp  Brine. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  in.  764  The  too  vig'rous  Dose 
too  fiercely  wrought ;  And  added  Fury  to  the  Strength  it 
brought.  17J8  Chambers  Cycl.,  Elaterium  is  a  vigorous 
Purge,  and  is  used  in  Lethargies.  1759  B-  Martin  Nat. 
Hist.  I.  23  Of  a  more  vigorous  and  high  Spirit  than  the 
Hereford  Cyder.  1801  Mar.  Edgeworth  Mor.  T.,  Forester, 
a  Printer,  The  fresh  seeds, .  .scattered  upon  the  vigorous 
soil,  took  root,  and  flourished.  i8a6  Disraeli  Vio.  Grey  vi. 
!,  A  pint  of  most  vigorous  and  powerful  wine. 

b.  Of  the  soul,  mind,  etc. 

l«4o  Walton  Li/e  Donne  in  D.'s  Serm.Cj,  His  mind  was 
liberall,  and  unwearied  in  the  .search  of  knowledge,  with 
which  his  vigorous  soule  is  now  satisfied.  1797  Mrs.  Rad. 
CLIFFE  Italian  xvii.  His  soul  became  stern  and  vigorous  in 
despair,  a  i8<»  in  Southey  Comm.-Pl.  Bk.  (1849)  II.  41/r 
Whilst  they  lay  apparently  senseless,,  .their  minds  were 
more  vigorous  . .  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  1849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  226  His  [Bunyan's]  vigorous 
understanding  and  his  stout  English  heart. 

O.  Of  immaterial  things,  qualities,  etc. 
1634  Milton  Comus  628  He . .  Would . .  shew  me  simples  of 
a  thousand  names,  Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  facul- 
ties. i<6s  H.  Hibbert  Body  Divinity  11.  105  All  the  cere- 
monies,  services  and  sacrifices  at  that  time . .  through  Christ 
..were  vigorous,  and  for  his  sake  acceptable  to  God. 
167s  I.  OwzN /ndwelling  Sin  x.  (1732)  121  Suggestions  of 
the  Law  of  Sin, . .  advantaged  by  any  suitable  or  vigorous 
Temptation.  1709  Berkeley  TA.  Vision  f  3  At  a  near  dis- 
tance  I  have  experienced  [an  object)  to  make  avigorous  and 
large  appearance.  1758  S.  Hayward  Serm.  xvii.  518  Grace 
may  not  he  always  in  the  same  lively  exercise  ;  sometimes 
it  appeals  cool  and  indifferent,  at  other  times  vigorous  and 
lively.  1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom.  Forest  ii.  Whose  hopes 
are,  therefore,  vigorous.  1837  Lockhart  Scott  I.  x.  347 
In  her  case  sound  sense  as  well  as  vigorous  ability  had 
unfortunately  condescended  to  an  absurd  disguise.  1849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  330  Where  the  opportunities 
of  vigorous  intellectual  exercise  were  frequent.  187a 
Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  6  So  vigorous  and  minutely  pene- 
trative was  the  quality  of  his  understanding. 

d.    Of   language,    etc. :     Energetic,    forcible, 
powerful. 
i8»i  ScoTT  Kemlw.  xxxvi,  Doth  your  new  spirit  of  chivalry 
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supply  no  more  vigorous  ejaculation,  when  a  noble  struggle 
is  impending?  1837  Lockhart  Scott  IV.  ii.  40  It  contains 
many  vigorous  pictures,  and  splendid  verses.  1864  Tre- 
VELYAN  Compel.  Wallah  (1866)  156  A  copious  fount  of 
vigorous  English.  1873  C-  M.  Davies  Unorth.  Lond.  (1876) 
43  A  vigorous  hymn  was  being  sung. 

3.  Of  actions,  measures,  etc  :  Characterized  by, 
attended,  carried  out,  or  enforced  with,  vigour  or 
energy. 

Freq.  connoting  some  degree  of  boldness  or  severity. 

1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  81  They  had  so  sharpe  ancl  vigor, 
ous  answere,  that  there  was  not  one  mantellet  that  abode 
whole  an  houre.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  146  No 
Man  could  expect  that  the  vigorous  designs  and  enterprizes 
undertaken  by  the  Duke,  would  be  pursued  with  equal 
resolution  and  courage.  1679  Everard  Prot.  Princes 
Europe  12  [He]_did  also  by  his  most  vigorous  Representa- 
tions ..  cause  his  Imperial  Majesty  ..  to  resolve  to  arm 
vigorously.  170a  in  lath  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  I. 
81  The  allies  made  a  vigorous  attaque  on  the  conterscarpe 
of  Keiserswart.  1769  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  I.  182  Various 
matters  have  so  dissipated  me,  as  to  hinder  me  from  a 
vigorous  pursuit  of  this  object.  1777  Watson  Philip  II,  xiil. 
(1812)  II.  171  This  measure ..  shewed  how  firmly  determined 
the  citizens  were  to  make  a  vigorous  defence.  1844  H.  H. 
Wilson  Brit.  India  I.  33  The  Nizam's  troops  being  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  it  became 
neces.sary  to  adopt  more  vigorous  measures.  tS^  Allbutt's 
Syst.Med.  VII.  556Ifin  aseverecase[ofsimplemeningitis] 
vigorous  treatment  is  adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  recovery  is  by  no  means  hopeless. 

b.  Of  persons,  etc. :  Acting,  or  prepared  to  act, 
with  vigour. 

162(8  Baker  tr.  ^a/znc'j  £<•«.  (vol.  II)  115  Having  you  on 
my  side,  and  knowing  you  to  be  as  vigoroXis  a  friend  of  mine, 
as  I  am  [of  you).  1701  Penn  in  Pennsylv.  Hist.  Sac.  Mem. 
IX.  44  Be  vigorous  about  my  property  matters.  1796  Burke 
Let.  Noble  Lord  Wks.  1842  II.  258  To  be  commended  by 
an  able,  vigorous,  and  well  informed  statesman.  1856 
Frovde  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  ix.  323  A  vigorous  govern- 
ment placed  in  circumstances  of  extreme  peril. 

4.  Comb.,  as  vigorous-growing,  -looiing  adjs: 
1843  Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  37  When  it  is  uished  to 

have  plants  of  a  vigorous-growing  species.  1890  'R. 
BoLDREwooD '  Col.  Rc/orvter  (1891)  269  A  frank,  stout, 
gray-haired,  but  vigorous-looking  man. 

Vi'gorOTlsly,  adv.  Forms  :  (see  prec.).  [f. 
prec. -f -LV -.]  In  a  vigorous  manner  ;  with  vigour 
or  energy  ;  by  means  of  vigorous  action,  measures, 
etc.  ;  actively  and  strongly. 

"375  Barbour  Bruce  111.  142  Then  the  king.  .Strak  at  the 
tothir  wigorusly, . .  That  at  the  fyrst  strak  he  him  slew. 
e-1440  Lovelich  Merlin  11378  He. .forth  wente  tborwh  the 
pres  vigerously  fyhtyng,  with-owlen  les.  c  1^^  Merlin  x. 
15s  Thei  smyten  in  a-monge  hem  so  vigorously  that  oon 
myght  here  the  crassinge  of  speres  half  a  myle  longe.  1481 
Caxton  Godfrey  xvi.  44  The  peple  of  the  Royame  of 
Fraunce, .  .aftir  they  herde  this  prechyng,  entreprysed  so 
vygorously  the  werke  of  our  lord,.. as  ye  shal  here.  15x8 
H.  Watson  Hist.  Oliver  0/ Castile  (Roxb.)  M  j.  They  that 
were  within  the  castell  defended  them  vygorously.  1564 
Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  306  The  Quenis  Majestic  will 
sa  vigorouslie  puneis  him.. that  the  West  Marchis  sail  tak 
exempill  thairof.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  69 
The  Duke  [of  Buckingham]  . .  being  resolv'd  to  make 
Peace  with  Spain,  to  the  end  he  might  more  vigor, 
ously  pursue  the  War  with  France.  1685  Petty  Last  Will 
p.  iv.  Having  vigorously  followed  my  studies,  .at  Utrecht, 
Leyden,  Amsterdam,  and  Paris.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  4 
f  6  Except  more  effectual  Measures  were  taken  for  acting 
vigorously  against  the  Enemy.  178J  A.  Monro  Compar. 
Anat.  (ed.  3)  304  Pronation  is  performing  vigorously.  1813 
Sir  H.  Davy  Agric.  Chem.  (1S14)  67  At  the  time  the  leaves 
are  most  vigorously  performing  their  functions.  x86o 
Tvndall  Glac.  I.  XXV.  190,  1  saw  Balmat.  .thrust  his  hands 
into  the  snow,  and  commence  rubbing  them  vigorously.  1877 
Lady  Brassey  Voy.  Sunbeam  ix.  (1878)  148  Cheery  looking 
little  dogs,  barking  vigorously. 

b.  Intensely,  prominently. 

1638  Junius  Paint.  Ancients  279  One  or  other  inlightned 
part  of  the  picture  becommeth  more  vigorously  bright. 

c.  Comb.,  as  vigorously-correct,  disciplined, 
•phrased  adjs. 

x8a4  J.  Foster  in  Li/e  4-  Corr.  (1846)  II.  60  There  is  no 
one  thing  more  urgently  wanted,  .than  a  class  of  vigorously 
disciplined  young  scholars.  1867  F.  H.  Ludlow  Fleeing  to 
Tarshish  132  A  young  man  of  such  vigorously-correct 
habits.  1897  Daily  News  31  March  8/3  The  Lady  Mayor- 
ess., made  a  short  but  vigorously-phrased  plea. 
Vi'gOrOUSIiesS.  [f.  as  prec.  -t  -NESS.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vigorous ;  vigorous  con- 
dition ;  vigour. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  510/1  Vigorowsnesse,  vigorositas, 
/erocitas.  1530  Palsgh.  28,s/i  Vygorousnesse,  uigeur. 
1648  Beaumont  Psyche  ix.  158  Perpetuall  sparks  of  Vigor- 
ousnesse  they  shot  From  the  two  founts  of  their  prospective 
fire.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  xvi.  67  Her  coming  to  the 
Crown  inspirited  the  weakest  and  oldest  with  vigorous, 
nesse  and  vivacity  for  a  time.  1709  Berkeley  Th.  Vision 
§  56  The  vigorousness  or  faintness  of  the  aforesaid  visible 
appearance.  17*7  Bailey  (vol.  II),  Sprightliness,  Fulness 
of  Spirit,  Liveliness,  Vigorousness,  i860  PuSEY  Min.  Proph. 
619  The  fulness  of  health,  that  is,  the  vigorousness  of  in- 
corruption. 

Vigour  (vi'gaa),  sb.  Forms :  4-  vigour,  4-5 
vigoure,  4-6  vygour,  6  vygure,  vygueur, 
vigour,  7  vigor  ;  5  vigoro,  6  vygor,  4-8, 9  {/..?. 
vigor,  [a.  AF.  vigur,  vigour,  OF.  vigor {vigheur, 
etc.  ;  later  and  mod.F.  vigueur,  =  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg. 
vigor.  It  vigvre),  ad,  L.  vigor-,  vigor  liveliness,  ac- 
tivity, force,  f.  vigere  to  be  lively,  to  thrive,  flourish, 
etc.  In  some  instances  directly  ad.  L.  vigor.'] 
1.  Active  physical  strength   as   an    attribute   or 
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quality  of  living  things;  active  force  or  power; 
activity  or  energy  of  body  or  constitution. 
a.  In  persons,  animals,  or  their  limbs. 
13..  E,E.  A/it't.  P.  A.  971  Inw>th  not  a  fote,  To  strech 
in  pe  strete  ^ou  has  no  vygour,  Bot  ^ou  wer  clene  with- 
outen  mote  c  1386  Chaucer  Afan  0/ Laiv's  T.  845,  I  seye 
this  entente  That  right  as  god  spirit  of  vigour  sente  To  hem, 
and  saued  hem  out  of  meschance,  So  sente  he  imght  and 
vigour  to  Custance.  c  1400  Stntniot/e  Ba6.  2738  There  was 
no  man  durst  hem  assayle,  For  drede  of  here  vigour.  1484 
Caxton  Fahlfs  of  /E$0^  v.  xii,  Thenne  the  dogge  toke 
strengtbe  and  vygour  ageyne.  t$a6Piier.  Per/.  (W.  de  \V, 
1531)  356  b,  Bycause  [he]  wolde  shewe  hym  selfemore  than 
man,  he  wolde,  after  that  all  his  blode  was  shed,  reserue  in 
hym  v)-gour  and  vertue  of  lyfe.  1588  Shaks.  /..  /..  L.  iv. 
■11.  30S  As  motion  and  long  during  action  tyres  The  sin- 
nowy  vigour  of  the  trauailer.  1608  \V u.let  Hexa/la  Exod. 
%y^  His  naturall  strength  or  vigor  was  not  abated.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  vi.  436  Now  we  find  this  our  Empyreal  forme 
..Inperisbable,  and  though  peirc'd  with  wound,  Soon  clos* 
ing,  and  by  native  vigour  heal'd.  1680-90  Temple  Ess.^ 
Health  ^  i-cmff  Life  Wks.  1720  I.  278  That  the  Natives  and 
Inhabitants  of  hilly  and  barren  Countries  have  not  only 
more  Health  in  general,  but  also  more  Vigour  than  those  of 
the  Plains.  1717  Prior  Alma  n,  128  Thus  He  who  runs 
or  dances,  begs  The  equal  Vigor  of  Two  Legs.  1775  Harris 
Phihs.  Arraitgem.  (1841)  289  Health  and  sickness,  vigour 
and  decay,  are  all  to  be  found .  .in  each  individual  of  the 
human  race.  1783  Crabbe  Village  \\.  132  When  Honour 
lovM  and  gave  thee  every  charm,  Fire  :o  thy  eye  and  vigour 
to  thy  arm.  i83iTENNVSONffim>«tf  158  So  that  myvigour, 
wedded  to  thy  b'.ood.  Shall  strike  within  thy  pulses.  1841 
Lane  Arab.  Nts.  \.  113  And  this  is  the  cause  that  prevents 
the  return  of  vigour  to  my  body.  1888  Goode  Amer.  Fishes 
276  The  Muskellunge,  Esox  nobilior^  is  the  rival  of  the  Pike 
in  size  and  vigor. 

trans/.  1501  in  Dunhar^s  Poems  (S.T.S.)  Ixxxviii.  19 
London,  thou  art  the  flour  of  Cities  all;.. Strong  Troy  in 
vigour  and  in  strenuytie. 

+  b.  Freq.  in  ME.  verse  in  the  adverbial  phrase 
wUh  (.  .)  vigour.     Also  in  pi.    Obs. 

13'..  A".  Alls.  1431  (Line),  Bote  wij?  coyntise,  and  wi(> 
vigour,  He  wan  of  t>at  lond  |>e  honour.  13..  Coer  de  L, 
1936  And  ever  men  bare  them  up  with  levours,  And  slew 
them  with  great  vigours,  c  1380  Sir  Fenunb.  2322  Now 
habbe)»  t>es  frensche  lordes  stoute  conquered  J>e  stronge 
tour,  And  habbe^  a-slawe  &  dryuen  oute  |>e  Sar.synz  with 
vygour.  <:i4oo  Laud  Troy  Bk.  13330  The  vanwardis  met 
with  gret  hidoure,  Thei  rod  to-gedur  with  gret  vigoure. 

c.  In  plants  or  vegetable  growths. 

1604  E.  G(rimstone]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  iii.  209 
Nature  is  contented  to  give  them  vigour  to  bring  forth 
fruites.  1664  Evelyn  Sytva  xxix.  90  It  should  be  in  this 
status,  vigour  and  perfection  of  Trees,  that  a  Felling  should 
be  celebrated.  1706  London  &  Wise  Retir'd  Card.  L  181 
That  the  Branches  for  Wood  may  not  shoot  out  with  so 
much  Vigour.  1731  P.  Miller  Gard.  Diet.  s.v.  Vitis^  The 
Vines . .  must  be  annually  dress'd,  according  to  the  Vigour  of 
the  Plant.  1807  J.  E,  Smith  Phys.  Bot,  33  The  more  vigour 
there  is  in  a  tree,  ..the  sooner  is  its  alburnum  made  perfect 
wood.  184a  Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  470  In  order.. to 
equalise  the  production  of  fruit,  and  maintain  a  sufficient 
degree  of  vigour  in  the  vines.  1856  Stanley  Sinai  ^  Pal. 
vii.  (ed.  3)  286  The  tropical  temperature,  calling  out  into 
almost  unnatural  vigour  whatever  vegetation  receives  the 
life-giving  touch  of  its  waters. 

d.  Const,  tf/"  (life,  etc.).  Sometimes  with  im- 
plication of  next.     AXsoJig. 

i6oB  Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  in.  i,  Before  I  touch  The 
banks  of  rest,  my  ghost  shall  visite  her.  Thou  vigor  of  my 
youth,  iuyce  of  my  loue,  Seize  on  reuenge.  17^  Butler 
Anal.  I.  i.  Wks.  1874  L  29  These  surely  prove  even  greater 
vigour  of  life  than  bodily  strength  does.  1874  Green  Sliort 
Hist.v.%\.  212  The  vigour  of  English  life  showed  itself 
socially  in  the  wide  extension  of  commerce. 

2.  Mental  or  moral  strength,  force,  or  energy ; 
activity,  animation,  or  liveliness  of  the  mind  or  the 
faculties. 

1587  W.  Fowler  Wks,  (S.T.S.)  L  22  In  his  youthe  at  that 
tyme  when  the  senses  hes  most  force  and  vigeur.  1617 
MoRYSON  itin.  1. 197, 1  considered,  that  those  kindes  of  gain- 
ing onely  required  strength  of  body,  whereas  this  and  the 
like  required  also  vigor  of  minde.  1677  Temple  E%s.^  Gout 
Wks.  1720  L  135  The  vigour  of  the  Mind  decays  with  that 
of  the  Body.  1748  Gray  Alliance  11  Those  kindly  cares, 
That  health  and  vigour  to  the  soul  impart.  1777  Robert- 
son/^I'x/.  /4«/r.  yi.  Wks.  1851  V.  584  A  race  of  men. .in 
their  bodily  constitution,  as  well  as  vigour  of  spirit,  nearly 
resembling  the  warlike  tribes  in  North  America,  1823  J. 
Gillies  tr.  Aristotle's  Rhet.  11.  xiv.  31^8  Uhe  mind  retains 
its  utmost  vigour  to  forty-nine.  1840  Dickens  Barn. 
Fudge  ii,  Leaving  their  hearts  and  spirits  young  and  in  full 
vigour.  1856  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Ing.  I.  i.  6  He  had 
lost  none  of  his  intellectual  vigour. 

3.  Active  force  or  strength  as  an  attribute  of 
things,  natural  agencies,  conditions,  or  qualities ; 
intensity  of  effect  or  operation, 

,i!.*^  Gascoign  Life  St.  Bridget  in  ICal.  Leg.  England 
(Pynson)  125  Nat  dredying  the  vigour  of  the  colde  nor  the 
unpedymcnt  of  the  great  hete.  1534-^  More  Treat. 
S^rament  (1576)  61  Although  we  belceue  it,  yet  is  that 
beUefe  m  many  of  vs  very  faint  &  farre  fro  the  point  of 
suche  viuour  and  strength,  as  would  God  it  had.  1554  W. 
Prat  A/ncaQ  v*ij  b,  Moysines  shed  by  nyght  and  by  the 
vygueur  of  the  sonne.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  iv.  iv.  81  My 
bones  beares  witnes^e,  That  since  haue  felt  the  vigor  of  his 
rage,  t^  Lithgow  Trav.  vi.  293  The  vigour  of  the  day 
gone,  and  th*;  cooling  night  come,  wc  aduanced.  x6^  Bp. 
WiLKiNs  New  World  xiv.  (1707)  119  'ITie  Loadstone  does 
CMt  forth  its  own  Vigour  round  about  its  Body.  1653 
W.  Ramesev  Asirologie  Restored  72  Moreover  a  Planet 
that  is  bot  and  dry,  is  lessened  of  his  vigour  in  a  term  that 
15  cold  and  moyst.  1789  W.  Huchan  Dom.  Med.  (1790)  243 
If  at  the  turn  of  the  disease  the  fever  assumes  new  vigour, 
..the  patient  must  be  bled.  1798  Ferriab  Illustr.  Sterne 
i.  xa  They  bad  seen  absurdity  in  its  full  vigour.    1863  Geo, 


Eliot  Romola  xliv.  Her  enthusiasm  was  continually  stirred 
to  fresh  vigour  by  the  influence  of  Savonarola.  x88o  Ruskin 
Arrows  pfChace  I.  xii,  The  crystalline  vigour  of  a  truth. 
b.  Of  drugs,  medicaments,  wine,  etc. 
154*  BooRDE  Dyetaryxx,  (1B70)  280  Borage. .doth  set  a 
man  in  temporaunce.  And  so  doth  buglosse,  for  he  is  taken 
of  more  vygor,  &  strength,  &  eflfycacye.  1599  A.  M.  tr. 
Gal>elhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  43/1  This  salve  must  be  praipared 
before  you  annoynci  your  heade,  and  it  continueth  in  his 
vigor  two  yeares  after  other.  x6oa  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  v.  68 
And  with  a  sodaine  vigour  it  doth  posset  And  curd.  .The 
thin  and  wholsome  blood.  164S4  Evelyn  Pomona  xxix,  It 
is  a  laudable  way  of  trying  the  vigour  of  Cider  by  its 
promptness  to  burn. 

C.  Of  words,  arguments,  etc. 
1532  More  Con/ut,  Tindale  Wks.  813/2  Some  thinges  yet 
shal  I  shew  you .  .in  thys  lasle  booke  besyde,  that  shal  haue 
such  vygour  and  strength  therin,  that  [etc.].  1581  Pettie 
Guazzo*sCiv,Conv.\\.{\iZt)  ^^  It  is  certaine  that  a  sen- 
tence hath  so  much  the  more  or  lesse  force  and  vigor, 
according  to  the  difi*erence  of  persons  from  whom  it  com- 
meth,  and  of  the  words  by  which  it  is  uttered.  XS96 
Edward  III,  1.  i.  44  The  fiery  vigor  of  thy  words. 
d.  As  an  artistic  or  literary  quality. 
1774  Mitford  Ess.  Harmony  Lang.  135  Vigor  is  added 
by  the  rapid  flow  of  the  short  syllables.  18^9  Ruskin  Sev. 
Lamps  iii.  §23.  cji  The  relative  majesty  of  buildings  depends 
more  on  the  weight  and  vigour  of  their  masses,  than  on  any 
other  attribute  of  their  design.  1873  E.  Spon  Workshop 
Receipts  Ser.  i.  255/1  If. .the  whole  picture  is  wanting  in 
vigour  and  contrast,  it  is  caused  by  over-exposure.  1896  H. 
^\o\.\XiKY  Stained  Glass'x.  24  The  painter  has.,  to  repeat  the 
two  matt  processes  till  he  has  obtained  the  necessary  vigour 
and  depth  in  his  work. 
4.  Legal  or  binding  force  ;  validity.  In  vigour^ 
in  force  or  operation. 

1425  Rolls  0/ Parlt.  IV.  277/1  But  t?at  never)jeles  ^ap- 
pointement  stand  in  al  thyngs  unhirte,  and  in  his  vigor 
and  strengtbe.  1455  Ibid.  329/2  That  the  saide  Lettres 
Paientesbe. .  in  alsuch  force,  vigore  and  effect.  1644  Milton 
Judgm.  Bucer  xxii.  6  Neither  did  she  know  the  vigor  of 
the  Gospel,  wherin  all  cause  of  marying  is  debarr'd  from 
women,  while  their  husbands  live.  X654  Bramhall  Just 
Vind,  i.  (1661)  4  Secondly,.. in  abandoning  the  Court  of 
Rome  they  make  not  any  new  Law,  but  onely  declare  and 
restore  the  old  Law  of  the  Land  to  its  former  Vigour.  1678 
Sir  G.  Mackenzie  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  i.  xxiv.  §  2  (1699)  120 
Then  the  former  Act.. was  in  vigour,  and  so  the  Lords 
could  not  restrict  the  annualrents  to  six  [per  cent],  against 
an  expresse  Law.  1849  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  11.  201 
The  Five  Mile  Act  and  the  Conventicle  hex  were  in  full 
vigour. 

6.  Strong  or  energetic  action,  esp.  in  administra- 
tion or  government ;  the  power,  exercise,  or  use  of 
this,  esp,  as  possessed  by  or  as  an  attribute  of  a 
ruler  or  governor. 
Freq.  implying  some  degree  of  severity  or  rigour. 
C1618  MoRVSON  ///«.  IV.  Ml.  iii.  279  The  Cantons  of 
Sweitzerland,..by  inviolable  observation  of  theire  leagues, 
constantly  governed  theire  Commonwealth  in  the  old  viger. 
X7ia  Sped.  No.  467  T  9  Never  failing  to  exert  himself  with 
Vigour  and  Resolution  in  the  Service  of  his  Prince,  imi 
C.  MiDDLKTON  Cicero  I.  iv.  234  The  vigor  of  his  Consulship 
had  raised  such  a  zeal  and  union  of  all  the  honest  in  the 
defense  of  the  laws,  a  X781  R.  Watson  Philip  III,  11.  (1783) 
143  When  they  reflected  on  the  vigour  and  great  abilities 
he  had  exerted  during  this  campaign.  1830  D'Israeli 
Chas.  I,  III.  v.  64  The  Star  Chamber,  .was  invested  with 
a  vigour  beyond  the  laws.  1844  Kinclake  Eothcu  xiii,  The 
slaying  of  the  guide  was  of  course  easy  enough,  and  would 
look  like  an  act  of  what  politicians  call  '  vigour '.  X874 
Green  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  4.  375  The  issue  of  the  Scotch  war 
revealed  suddenly  to  Europe  the  vigour  of  Elizabeth. 
b.  In  wider  use :  Force,  heartiness,  energy. 
1908  [Miss  E.  FowlerJ  Betw.  Trent  ^  Ancholme  365  It 
was  sung,  .with  much  vigour  by  the  congregation. 

6.  The  condition  or  state  of  greatest  strength  or 
activity,  esp.  in  the  life  of  a  man  ;  spec,  in  Med.j 
the  height  or  acme  of  a  disease. 

1563  T.  Gale  Enchirid.  35  b  (Sianf.),  There  is  another 
excellent  plaster  which  Galene  vseth  in  the  Vigour  of  an 
inflammation.  1588  Kvd  Housch.  Philos.  Wks.  (1901)  244 
They  are  in  the  vigor  of  their  yeeres  when  the  youth  of  their 
sonnes  begin  to  flourish.  X656  J.  Smith  Pract.  Phys. 
153  [As  a  remedy  for  thirst,  take]  the  decoction  of  the 
Roots  of  Sorrel,  which  will  look  like  red  Wine  ;  Give  drink 
in  the  vigour.  X607  Bentley  Phal.  (1699)  78  He  was  then 
in  the  Vigour  of  his  years.  1771  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  66/2 
When  this  disease  is  at  its  state,  or  vigor,  all  the  symptoms 
are  worse  17^  Fekriar  Illustr.  Sterne  ii.  52  A  work  pro- 
duced in  the  vigour  of  bis  fancy.  1822  Lamb  Etia  i.  Distant 
Correspondents,  Your  puns  and  small  jests  are.. extremely 
circumscribed  in  their  sphere  of  action. ..  Their  vigour  is  as 
the  instant  of  their  birth.  184X  D'Israeli  Amen.  Lit.  (1867) 
544  Shakespeare,  in  the  vigour  of  life,  withdrew  from  the 
theatre  and  the  metropolis.  1855  Brewster  Newton  II. 
xxvii.  399  The  flower  of  his  youth,  and  the  vigour  of  his 
manhood,  were  entirely  devoted  to  science. 
+  7.  By  or  in  vigour  of^  by  force  of,  in  virtue  of. 
Obs,  rare, 

X636  Brathwait  .fftfWf.  Emp.  383  Who. .refused  to  per- 
forme  homage  in  vigour  of  a  cession  made  by  Albertus  the 
Arch-Duke.  1641  Hevlin  Hist.  Episc.  11.  (1657)  366  By 
vigour  of  his  Episcopall  function  and  the  Authority  of  his 
Chaire,  he  had  power  enough,  to  be  straightway  avenged 
of  him  for  the  same. 

Vigour,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Figure  sb. 

+  Vigour,  V.  Obs.-^  In  7  vigor,  [f.  Vigour 
5^.]    trans.  To  invigorate  ;  to  inspire  with  vigour. 

X636  Feltham  in  Ann.  Dubrensia  D  iij  b,  Nor  does 
Apolloes  harpe  ere  sound  more  high,  Then  when  *tis 
vigor'd  from  a  Ladies  eye. 

Vi'gonrless,  a.    Also  vigorless.     [f.  ViGouit 
sb.  -(-  -LE88.]     Destitute  of  or  lacking  vigour. 
X758  Phil.  Trans.  L.  756  Indeed  one  can  scarce  call  it 


living,  merely  to  breathe,  and  trail  about  a  vigorless  body. 
x888  Outlook  (N.Y.)  Apr.483  The  marked  contrast  between 
the  vigorless  conscience  of  Continental  Europe,  and  the 
vigorous  conscience  of  the  Puritans,  tooa  Westm.  Gaz.  20 
Jan.  4/2  In  those  vigourless  days  of  Whig  ascendency. 

Vigourous(ly,  obs.  forms  of  Vigobous(ly. 

t  Vigoursly,  adv.  In  5  vygour(e)sly.  [var. 
of  V1GOKOU8LY  :   of.  viliainsly,  etc.]     Vigorously. 

CX400  Mal'NDEv.  (1839)  ''iv.  155  Thei  \sc.  Amazons]  gon 
often  tyme  in  sowd..:  and  thei  meyntenen  hem  self  right 
vygouresly.  c  1450  Lovelich  Merlinz^igiz  Merveilleng  sore 
what  these  knytites  were,  That  so  Vygoursly  fowhten  there. 

Vigrous,  Vigorous,  obs.  and  poet,  flf.  Vigor- 
ous a.  Vigure,  southern  ME,  var.  Figure  sb, 
Vihte(n,  southern  ME.  var.  Fight  sb.  and  v. 
Vijs,  obs.  f.  Vice  sb. ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wise  sb.  Viked, 
ME.  var.  Wicked  a.  Vikel(i,  southern  ME. 
varr.  Fickle  a.  and  v.'^  Viker(y,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 
ViCAR(y,  etc. 

Viking  (vai'kiij).  J/isl.  Also  vikingr,  -er, 
-ir;  wiking,  wioking.  [ad.  ON.  and  Icel. 
viking-r  (whence  also  Norw.,  Sw.,  Da.  viking,  G, 
7viking)j  =  OE.  wicing,  OFris.  wttsing^  ivising. 
Of.  also  ON.  and  Icel.  viking  fern.,  the  practice  of 
marauding  or  piracy. 

The  ON.  word  is  commonly  regarded  as  f.  vik  creek,  in. 
let,  bay,  +  -iugr -xnc. ',  a  viking  thus  being  one  who  came 
out  from,  or  frequented,  inlets  of  the  sea.  The  name,  how. 
ever,  was  evidently  current  in  Anglo- Frisian  from  a  date  so 
early  as  to  make  its  Scandinavian  origin  doubtful ;  wlcing' 
sceaSa  is  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  glossaries  dating  from  the 
8th  century,  and  sx-wfcingas  occurs  in  the  early  poem  of 
Exodus,  whereas  evidence  for  idkingr  in  ON.  and  Icel.  is 
doubtful  before  the  latter  part  of  the  lolh  cent.  It  is  there- 
fore possible  that  the  word  really  originated  in  the  Anglo- 
Frisian  area,  and  was  only  at  a  later  date  accepted  by  the 
Scandinavian  peoples ;  in  that  case  it  was  probably  formed 
from  OE.  wlc  camp,  the  formation  of  temporary  encamp- 
ments being  a  prominent  feature  of  viking  raids.] 

1.  One  of  those  Scandinavian  adventurers  who 
practised  piracy  at  sea,  and  committed  depreda- 
tions on  land,  in  northern  and  western  Europe 
from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  century ;  some- 
times in  general  use,  a  warlike  pirate  or  sea-rover. 

o.  1807  0.  Chalmers  Caledonia  I.  in.  iii.  341  At  the  age 
of  fourteen,  Torfin  commenced  his  career,  as  a  vikingr. 
c  1827  W.  Motherwell  Poet.  Wks.  (1847)  1^  It  isa  Vikingir 
Who  kisses  thy  hand.  1838  Crichton  Scandinavia  I.  176 
H^kon  commanded  the  intrepid  Vikingr  to  be  put  to  death. 
1864  [H.  W.  Wheelwright]  Spring  »f  Smnmerin  Lapland 
i.  8  When  the  '  Viking  '  or  pirate  vessel . .  hot  e  the  '  Vikmger ' 
or  dreaded  sea  pirate  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Britain. 

B.  1840  LoNGF.  Skeleton  in  Armour  \\\,  I  was  a  Viking 
old  !  1848  LvTTON  Harold  vi.  v,  A  fleet  of  vikings  from 
Norway  ravaged  the  western  coasts.  1877  Black  Green 
/Jaj/.  Axviii,  I  am  already  convinced  that  my  ancestors  were 
vikings. 

^  V.  1867  Freeman  Noi-m.  Cong.  (1877)  I.  iv.  165  He  [Rolf] 
is  described  as  having  been  engaged  in  the  calling  of  a 
wiking.  1868  Ibid.  11.  vii.  96  '1  he  wikings  harried  far  and 
wide.  1883  ViGFUSSON  &  Powell  Corpus  Poet.  Bor.  II.  139 
The  warden  of  the  land  had  the  heads  of  many  Wickings 
(pirates)  cut  short  with  keen  weapons.  1904  E.  Rickekt 
Reaper '^■^  Beyond  that,  we  were  Wickings,  back  to  the  time 
of  Odin. 

2.  attrib,^  as.  viking  age,  expedition^  invader^ 
line,  skipy  vessel. 

X847  I.  A.  Blackwell  Mallefs  Northern  Antig.  86 
Halfdan  enriched  himself  by  successful  Viking  expeditions. 
1864  [see  I  o],  1866  G.  Stephens  Runic  Mon.  I.  226  The 
lower  compartment  is  a  noble  Wiking-ship.  1867  Free- 
man Norm.  Cong.  (1877)  I.  App.  665  He  may  have  joined 
the  Danes  or  have  done  anything  else  in  the  wiking  line. 
1881  Daily  News  3  Sept.  2/2  This  Viking  ship,  with  its 
sepulchre  chamber,  in  which  the  Viking  had  been  buried. 
1883  ViGFUSSON  &  Powell  Corpus  Poet.  Bor.  I.  259  The 
Northmen  confederates  of  the  Wicking  invaders.  1889  Du 
Chaillu  Viking  Age  I.  iii.  26  We  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  '  Viking  Age  '  lasted  from  about  the  second 
century  of  our  era  to  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth. 

Hence  Vi-kinglsm,  Vl'kinffship,  the  practices 
or  spirit  of  vikings. 

i88o_Stubbs  Led.  Stud.  Hist.  (18S6)  222  The  conquest  of 
Palestine  was  to  Robert  of  Normandy . .  a  sanctified  experi- 
ment of  *vikingism.  1899  Somerville  &  Ross  Itish  R.  M. 
239,  I  prefer  their  total  lack  of  interest  in  seafaring  matters 
to  the  blatant  Vikingism  of  the  average  male.  1883  G. 
Stephens  Bulge's  Stud.  Northern  Mythol.  Exam.  15 
*Wikingship  began  to  be  felt,  .as  an  unbearable  curse. 

Vikitj  Vikkid,  -it,  obs.  Sc.  flf.  Wicked  a. 
Vii,  obs.  f.  Vile  a.j  obs.  Sc.  f.  Will  sb.  and  v. 
Vilain(e,  etc,  obs.  ff.  Villain,  etc.  Vilain8(ly, 
var.  Villains(ly  Obs,  Vilanie,  -ye,  obs.  i. 
Villainy.     Vilans,  var.  Villains  a.  Obs. 

II  Vilayet  (vila-yet).  Also  wilayet.  [Turkish, 
ad.  Ar.  ajil*  weldy^,  -yet  district,  dominion.] 
A  province  of  the  Turkish  empire  ruled  by  a  vali, 
or  govern  or -general. 

1869  Times  i^  Oct.,  Those  Ottoman  subjects  who  have 
passed  an  examination . .  will  be  admitted  for  three  years  as 
boarders  to  the  Lyceum  in  each  chief  town  of  a  vilayet. 
1880  Fortn.  Rev.  Feb.  174  An  honest  man  is  sent  to  intro- 
duce reforms  into  some  vilayet.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  5  April 
.1/1  Everything  seems  to  be  going  as  well  in  the  late 
Vilayet  of  the  Danube  as  it  is  going  ill  in  the  Pashalik  •f 
the  Nile. 

Vilayn,  obs.  form  of  Villain. 
t  Vild,  sb.   Obs.-^    (Cf.  next,  but  perh.  an  error.) 
1605  London  Prodigal  v.  i.  265  My  daughter  is  missing; 
hath  been  looked  for;  cannot  be  found.    A  vild  upon  thee  ! 
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Vild  (valid),  a.  Obs.  exc.  arck.  or  diaL  Also 
6-7  vylde,  6-7  (9)  vilde  ;  6  Sc.  vyild,  6-7  (9) 
vyld,  7  vU'd.  [Variant  of  Vile  tz.,  with  excres- 
cent -d.  The  earliest  instances  are  Scottish  (cf. 
tylde  for  Tile  sb^)^  but  the  form  is  extremely 
common  from  ^1580  to  1650.]  =Vile  a.y  in 
various  senses  :  a.  Of  action^,  things,  etc. 

1560  RoLLAND  Se7-cn  Sogcs  48  1  he  niorne  he  sail  go  to 
the  deid  maist  vylde,  Howbcit  he  be  my  onlie  sottin 
.Chyldc.  1^68  T,  Howell  Arb.  Ainitie  (1879)  35  Shall  I  be 
prest  in  simpler  sort  and  vylder  case  then  hee.  1597  J. 
Payne  Royal  Exck.  24  Since  whose  vilde  death  mame  a 
good  Christian  have  bene  no  less  vmbraded  and  reproched. 
i598'9  E.  FoRUE  Parismus  i.  (1661)  49  With  great  patience 
he  endured  the  imprisonment,  continuing  in  that  most 
vilde  place,  a  1613  Overburv  A  IVt/e,  etc.  (1638)  38  Her 
breath  should  be  as  horrible  and  vild,  As  evVie  word  you 
speake  is  sweet  and  mild.  1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  158 
A  vild  thing,  thus  to  *force  and  wrong  Nature.  1713 
Croxall  Orig.  Canto  Spenser  xiv.  (1714)  14  With  Witch- 
craft vild  he  then  enwrapt  her  round.  1748  Thomson  Cast. 
Indol.  II.  xxvi,  O  hide  thy  head,  abominable  war  !..  From 
Heaven  this  life  ysprung,  from  hell  thy  glories  vild  !  1767 
MiCKLE  Concub.  I.  XX,  Loud  and  angrie  then  Gan  she  of 
shame  and  haviour  vild  complain.  1805  Scott  Last 
Minstrel  \\\.  xiii,  Could  he  have  had  his  pleasure  vilde,  He 
had  crippled  the  joints  of  the  noble  child.  1853  N.  9f  Q. 
ist  Ser.  VI I.  234/1  (N.  Cy.  snyings).  Looks  as  vild  (worth- 
less) as  a  pair  of  Yorkshire  sleeves  in  a  goldsmith's  shop. 
1866  Edmondston  Gloss.  Shetiofid,  Vyldy  dirty,  filthy,  vile. 
b.  Of  persons. 

1567  Gudei^Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  122  Quhen  I  was  impotent, 
Fragile,  vaine,  vylde,  and  pure.  1581  Rich  Fareiv.  (1846) 
116  The  desolate  damscll.. ceased  not  to  rebuke  the  vilde 
caiiive.  1588  Babington  Pro/.  Exp.  Lord's  Pr,  (ispfS)  235 
The  good  Prophet  had  a  bad  seruant,  a  vilde  Gehczi.  1608 
Tarlton  Cobler  Canter b.  (1844)  1^8  Vilde  strumpet  as  thou 
art.  i6a8  Gaule  Fract.  The.  (1629)  11  Lo  how  the  vildest 
Earth- Worme  now  tumes  against  thee  !  1656  Hevlin  5«n'. 
France  324  That  vilde  Butcher  (Herod]  caus'd  to  cut  in 
sunder  Eucry  ^tale  childe  of  two  years  old  and  under.  1767 
MiCKLE  Concub.  i.  xxii,  Shc.clept  her  Lemman  and  vild 
Slutt  aloud.  1865  GiDLEY  Aletes  145  Their  influence  mild 
Withdraw  from  presence  of  those  monsters  base  and  vild, 
Intolerance  and  Injustice. 

absol.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  /K,  in.  i.  15  O  thou  dull  God, 
why  lyest  thou  with  the  vilde,  In  loathsome  Beds?  1607 
—  Tiwon  I.  L  15  When  we  for  rccompcncc  haue  prais'd  the 
vild. 

Vild,  obs.  So.  form  of  Wild  a. 
Vilderbeeste,  var.  Wiluebeestk  (gnu). 
fVilderoy.  Obs."^  The  name  of  some  fabric. 
1769  LloytCs  Even.  Post  ^o  Oct.-i  Nov.  420/3  Damasks, 
\'iIderoys,  Paolis,  corded  'labbies. 

Vildever,  dial,  variant  of  FiEt-DFARE, 

Vildimes,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wilderness. 

Vi'ldly,  adv.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f.  Vild  a. 
Common  c  15(^0-1650.]     =  Vilely  adfty. 

1575  Chusciivaru  Chippes  (1817)  127  So  vildly  agaynst 
my  honour  and  trueth.  1588  Babington  Prof.  Exp.  Lord's 
Pr,  (1595)  234  To  haue  true  good  will .  .so  vnkindely,  yea  so 
vildly  requited.  i6o>  Miduleton  Phoenix  11.  ii.  J28  Cap- 
tain ?  off  with  that  noble  title  !  thou  becomest  it  vildly. 
1655  Theophania  162  If  Parmenio  had  sense  of  honor,  he 
could  not  thus  vildly  blemish  the  vertue  of  Artemia.  1681 
HiCKERiNCiLL  Blai.k  Non-Conf.  ii.  Wks.  1716  II.  20  They 
are  vildly  loth  to  lo>ie  their  domineering,  insulting  Kingdom 
of  Darkness.  1748  Mendez  Sqr.  Dames  11.  xxix.  in  DcSsIey 
Coll.  Poems  (1755)  IV.  150  Have  I  not  cause  to  weep  from 
rising  morn ..  1 0  sec  my  deariing's  fame  thus  vildly  torn? 

Vi'ldness,    Obs.  exc.  arch,  or  dial»  [f.  as  prec] 

=  VlLE.NE.S9. 

1507  J.  Va-^hz  Roy ai Exck.  35  What  vyldnesand  wycked- 
nes  is  not  fownd  in  many  of  you  ?  160a  Dvmmok  Ireland 
(1^3)  4^  Enraeed  with  a  consideration  of  the  vildenes  of 
his  men, ..[hel  Drake  from  them  in  a  fury.  160^  Markham 
Cavai.  u  (1617)  22  His  inward  parts  may  retaine  a  secret 
vildnes  of  disposition,  which  may  be  insufferable.  1654  E. 
Calamy  Serm.  tgOct.  (1655)  2  The  body  of  vildnesse  shall 
then  be  a  body  of  glory.  1866  Edmondston  Gloss.  Shet- 
land 140  Vyldness,  dirt,  61th. 

Vildyveer,  dial,  variant  of  Fieldfare. 

Vile  >'9il)t  a.y  adv.^  and  sb.  Forms:  3-4  vil 
(3  uil,  4  wil),  3-5  vyl  (5  wyl),  5-6  vyil;  3-7 
vylo  (4  uyle,  5-6  .SV.  wyle),  3- vile  (3-4  file, 
4-5  wile,  5  Sc.  wille).  [a.  AF,  and  OF,  (also 
mod.F.)  vil  masc,  vile  fem.  (-  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg,  vil, 
It.  vile) :— L.  vllem^  vtlis  of  low  value  or  price, 
cheap,  common,  mean,  base.] 

A,  adj.  1.  Of  actions,  conduct,  character,  etc. : 
Despicable  on  moral  grounds ;  deserving  to  be 
regarded  with  abhorrence  or  disgust ;  characterized 
by  baseness  or  depravity. 

c  1x90  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  192/4  pare  ne  scholde  vil  dede  ne 
word  neuere  fram  hire  wende.  IJ97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls) 
4504  Modred.huld  hire  in  spousbruche,  in  vyl  flessesdede. 
/bid.  10003  He  suor  he  wotde  awrekc  be  of  J>is  vil  trespas. 
1303  R.  Brunnk  Handl.  Synue  1586  Here  wurdys  were  al 
vyle  &  waste.  1377  Lancl.  P.  Pi.  B.  xiv.  79  So  vengeaunce 
fel  vpon  hem,  for  her  vylc  synnes.  1393  /bid.  C.  xxi.  97 
Thenne  gan  faith  foully  t»c  false  lewes  to  despisen,  And 
calde  hem  *  caytifs  a-corscd ',  for  J^is  wasa  vjl  vilanye.  c  1450 
Holland  lloivlat  226  The  Sparrowe  Wenus  he  wesit  for 
his  vyle  deidis,  Lyand  in  lichory,  laJth,  vnloveable.  1477 
Caxton  Dictes  67  Summe  tliinges  that  ye  louc  &  preyse  ar 
cuil  and  vyle.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comvt.  65  These 
wycked  theues.  .cloke  al  this  abomit>ation..  with  the  couer 
of  Christianitie,  which  is  the  vylest  and  moste  vnworthiest 
thine,  that  can  be  imagined,  a  15S6  .Sidney  Psalms  v. 
tv,  Let  their  vile  thoughts  the  thinckers  ruine  be.  i6as 
Bacon  £"«.,  Envy  (Arb.)  517  It  is  also  the  vilest  Affection, 
and  the  most  depraued.    1651  Hobbes  Lcviath.  11.  xviii.  89 
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Not  onely  an  act  of  an  unjust,  but  also  of  a  vile,  and  un- 
manly disposition.  1671  Milton .S'awjfjw  376  If  aughtseem 
vile.  As  vile  hath  been  my  folly,  who  have  profan'd  The 
mystery  of  God.  I7a7  De  Foe  Hist.  Appar.  iii.  (1840)  22 
Turning  the  whole  frame  of  nature  upside  down  by  his  vile 
doings  there.  1784  Cowper  Tiroc.  "jfn  Within  some  pious 
pastor's  humble  cot.  Where  vile  example.. May  never  more 
be  stamp'd  upon  his  breast.  1838  Lvtton  Alice  82,  I  see 
already  that  from  the  world,  vile  as  it  is,  you  have  nothing 
of  contagion  to  fear.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  ^arV  xxxiii, 
'I'hat  abandoned  wretch,.. of  whose  vile  arts  he  became  a 
victim.  1849  Macailay  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  555  The  Earl's 
past  life  had  been  stained  by  what  they  regarded  as  the 
vilest  apostasy, 

b.  Used  to   qualify  nouns   denoting   faults   of 
mind  or  character. "  rare, 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  ix.  i  A  vile  errour  it  is  l>at  sym 
men  says  that  god  does  vnrightwisly.  Ibid,  xv,  i-Here  is 
jje  vile  pride  of  men  confoundid.  1567  Saiir.  Poems  Reform, 
IV.  91  Quhat  sail  I  wryte  of  joure  wyle  vanitie? 

c.  Of  names,  etc. :  Implying  (moral)  baseness 
or  depravity. 

1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  383  This  graved  the 
moste,  y*  their  religion  was  described  by  so  vile  &  con- 
temptuouse  a  name.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  11.  ii.  107  Where 
is  Demetrius  ?  oh  how  fit  a  word  Is  that  vile  name,  to 
perish  on  my  sword  I  1743  Bulkelev  &  Cummins  Voy.  S. 
Seas  Pref.  p.  xvi.  The  Gentleman,  .represented  us  to  the 
English  Merchants  in  a  very  vile  Light.  7<ii8oo  A.  Young 
in  Baxter  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (1846)  II.  p.  xxiv,  1  am  dis- 
gusted with  such  vile  assertions,  1868  Freeman  Norm, 
Conq.  (1877)  II.  vii.  104  This  was  the  vilest  epithet  in  the 
English  language, 

2.  Of  persons :  Of  a  low,  base,  or  despicable 
character ;  morally  depraved  or  degraded ;  cap- 
able of  the  basest  conduct. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1 153  Wit  all  hou  sal  bi  halden  vile,  Quar- 
sa  l>ou  wendes  in  exile.  1303  R.  Brunne  IfandL  Synne 
2597  5yf  an  okerer  my5t  founde  be,  pey  helde  hym  vyler 
J^an  a  lew  c  1330  Arth.  ^  Merl.  8738  (Kolbing),  LeggeJ? 
on  |>e  traitours  vile,  Spare J>  nou^t,  ac  ste  doun  ri5t.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  186  {'an  sail  \>2X  victoure  50W  venge  on  5our 
viie  fais.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  11.  731  Repruffand  thaim 
as  sotiis  wille . .  For  to  lieff  it  fayntly,  And  leif  lownderaris 
caytefly.  i5oo-«o  Dunbar /'<7^«/jxx.  14  Incumpanycheiss 
honorable  feiris.  And  fra  vyle  foikis  draw  the  far  on  syd.  1535 
CovEBDALE  Job  XV.  i6  An  abhominable  and  vyle  man,  which 
dryncketh  wickednesse  like  water.  1560  Daus  tr.  Slei- 
dane's Comm.  ^yj  b,  Freers  vile  in  lyfe  and  learnyng.  1603 
Dekker  Batck/lars  Banquet  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  156,  I  pray 
thee  wife  tell  me,  where  lies  thy  griefe  ?..wherevpon  the 
vile  woman  fetching  a  deepe  sigh,  makes  this  answere.  1677 
Earl  Essex  in  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  II.  133  There  is  a 
vile  woman  who  has  bin  guilty  of  severall  wicked  practices 
here.  1708  Prior  Turtle  ^  Spnrrotv  429  Notions  like  these, 
from  Men  are  giv'n,  Those  vilest  Creatures  under  Heav'n. 
(XiTiS  Burnet  O^vn  Time  (1766)  II.  47,  I  was  against  the 
making  use  of  so  vile  a  man.  1807  Crabbe  Par,  Reg.  in. 
578  A  victim  to  the  snare,  That  vile  attorneys  for  the  weak 
prepare.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  591  In  every  age 
the  vilest  specimens  of  human  nature  are  to  be  found  among 
demagogues.  1883  Stevenson  Silveraiio  .Vff,(i886)  37  With 
that  vile  lad  to  head  them  off, . .  they  would  nave,  .stumbled 
through  the  woods, 

absoL  1817  Moore  Laila  R.^  Fire-lVorshippers  11.  278 
Bondage  grows  Too  vile  for  ev"n  the  vile  to  bear  ! 

b.  Applied  to  animals,  esp.  of  a  destructive  or 
dangerous  nature. 

13 . .  ^"/>  Beucs  (A.)  2624  par-fore  hii  deide  in  dedli  sinne. 
..After  in  a  lite  while  pa!  be-come  dragouns  vile.  1393 
Lancl.  P.  PLC  xxi.  158  Of  alle  fretynge  venymes  t»e vilest 
is  |>e  scorpion.  C1450  Holland  H<nulat  88  The  Howlet 
wylest  in  wyce,  Raikic  vnder  the  rys.  <^I470  Henry 
Wallace  xi.  287  Lordis,  behald,  inwy  the  wyle  dragoun. 
In  cniell  fyr  he  byrnys  this  regioun. 

3.  Physically  repulsive,  esp.  through  filth  or 
corruption;  horrid, disgusting. 

Also  depreciatingly  applied  to  the  body. 

a  X300  Sarmun  iii.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  I  To  be-hend  if  we 
wold  loke,  wel  file  bit  is  \>aX  of  us  come.  Ibid,  iv,  Hit  is 
wel  vile  ^>at  commil»  vte.  13. .  SeuenSages  (W.)  1353  Was 
nowt  the  boi  of  wit  bereued,  Whan  he  tok  his  fader  heued. 
In  a  vil  gonge  slong  hit  inne  ?  c  1340  Hampole  Pr,  Consc, 
610  Ilk  man,.Suld  thynk  of  J?e  wrechednes  of  his  kynde, 
pat  es  foul,  and  vile,  and  wlatsom.  <:i375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
li.  {Paul)  773  At  his  mastere  askit  he,  quhar-for  his  birth 
[sc.  a  frog]  wes  sa  wile,  sa  foule,  and  sa  horribyle.  c  1425 
Wvntoun  Cron.  11.  576  In  ^ar  bledderis  bolnyt  bilis  And 
alkyn  bruk  and  skab  pAt  wile  is.  1533  Coverdale  Phil,  iii, 
21  Which  shal  chaunge  oure  v>*le  body,  y'  it  maye  be  like 
fashioned  vnto  his  glorious  body.  1553  £den  Treat.  New 
Ind.  (Arb.)  17  The  Image,  .is  surely  a  thing  most  vyle  to 
beholde,  and  no  less  terrible.  1560  Bible  (Genev.)  Wisd. 
xi.  13  They,  .worshiped  serpents,  that  had  not  the  vse  of 
reason,  &  vile  beastes,  16..  Sir  W.  Mure  Sonn.  xi.  2 
Name  spotted,  fame  defyId,..Too  long  in  such  a  carioun 
vyle  inclois'd.  1637  Prvnne  Will  in  Documents  agst.  P. 
(Camden)  96  My  vile  body  I  bequeath  to  the  dust,  c  1738 
Wesley's  Hymns  (17^4)  129  Array'd  in  glorious  Grace  Shall 
these  vile  Bodies  shine.  1746  Francis  tr.  Horace^  Epist. 
u.  ii.  106  Hence  runs  a  madding  Dog. .  :  Thencca  vile  Pig 
polluted  with  the  Mire. 
b.  Of  clothes,  etc. :  Mean,  wretched. 

i5a6TiNDALE  Jos.  ii.  3  A  man.  .in  goodly  apparell  and. . 
I  a  poore  man  in  vyle  rayment.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  465  b.  They  put  upon  him  a  most  vile  garment.  1591 
Spenser  M.  Hubberd  463  Farre  vnfit  it  is,  that  person 
bace  Should  with  vile  cloaths  approach  Gods  maiestie.  1783 
Crabbe  Village  \.  204  Such  is  that  room..  Where  the  vile 
bands  that  bind  the  thatch  are  seen,  And  lath  and  mud  are 
all  that  lie  between.  1819  Shelley  Cenct  v.  i.  85,  I  will 
pass,  wrapped  in  a  vile  disguise ;  Rags  on  my  back. 

4.  Of  conditions,  situations,  treatment,  etc.; 
Base  or  degrading  in  character  or  effect ;  igno- 
minious.    Durance  vile  :  see  DtJBANC'E  5. 

X197R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  4374  Wannehii  wolde.  .noblemen, 
as  3e  be^,  bringe  in  so  vil  seruage,    1340  Ayenb,  181  Huo 


bet  him  let  ouercome  be  his  ulesse,  he  is  ine  a  wel  zor^uol 
preldonie  and  wel  vil.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2140  Hit  sittis  vs 
all.  For  to  proffer  our  persons  &  our  pure  goodes,  To  venge 
of  our  velany  and  our  vile  harme.  c  1460  Toivneley  Myst. 
i.  146  Thou  has  vs  doyn  a  vyle  dispyte,  and  broght  thi  self 
to  sorow  and  sitt.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  83  Many 
thousandes  of  men . .  lead  away  in  so  miserable  &  vyle  cap- 
tivitie.  1653  R.  Sanders  Moles  xlviii.  15  A  Mole  appearing 
on  the  lower  part,  or  tip  of  the  right  Ear. ..To  a  Woman  it 
predicts,  .she  is  desperately  forlorn,  and  of  most  vile  con- 
ditions. 1718  Prior  Henry  ^  Emvta  616  Rescue  my  poor 
Remains  from  vile  Neglect.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  11. 
ii.  Such  base-born  children,  .ought  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
lowest  and  vilest  offices  of  the  Commonwealth.  i77o-j>4 
[see  Durance  5].  1784  Cowper  Tiroc.  456  To  work  at  a  vile 
trade  For  wages  so  unlikely  to  be  paid.  1879  Farrar  St. 
Paid  (1883)  68g  He  had  been  a  slave,  in  the  vilest  of  all 
positions. 

6.  Of  things :  Of  little  worth  or  account ;  mean 
or  paltry  in  respect  of  value ;  held  in  no  esteem  or 
regard.     Also  absol. 

f  1330  Cast.  Love  1112  Woldestou  l>i  finger  ^eue,  ..  So 
vnworj?  and  so  vyl  chaffare  to  bugge  ?  1340  Ayenb.  82 
Hi  neconne.  .deme.  .betuene  precious  an  vil.  1390  Gower 
Couf.  Pro!.  I.  33  This  world.. That  wliilom  was  so  magne- 
fied.  And  now  is  old  and  fieble  and  vil.  1416  Lydc.  De 
Cuil.  Pilgr.  21 132  A  thyng  of  no  valu,  And.  .Most  wyl  off 
reputacioun.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W,  de  W.  1531)  6  b,  The 
transytory  honours  of  this  worlde  sholde  appere  to  vs  vyle 
and  nought.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  233  b,  That 
doctryne  began  to  waxe  vyle  to  him  every  day  more  and 
more.  1670  Moral  State  Eng.  24  Who  coniemneth  Reli- 
gion as  a  vile  thing?  who  never  nameth  God  but  in  his 
Oaths  or  Burlesque?  a  1677  Barrow  Exp.  Creediitgj)  23 
The  vilest  and  commonest  stones.  1678  K.  Barclay  Apol. 
Quakers  v.  §  23.  171  That  it  may  cut  off  Iniquity  from 
him,  and  separate  betwixt  the  Precious  and  the  Vile.  17CX) 
RowE  Amb.  SteP-Moth.  i.  i.  261  All  returns  are  vile,  but 
Words  the  poorest.  Ibid.  424  Everlasting  Fame  Grows 
vile  in  sight  of  thee.  1784  Cowper  Task  v.  589  That  low 
And  sordid  gravitation  of  his  pow'rs  To  a  vile  clod.  x8i8 
Shelley  Rosa  I.  ^  Helen  667  AH  that  others  seek  He  casts 
away,  like  a  vile  weed  Whii.h  the  sea  casts  unreturningly. 
1867  Morris  Jason  vi.  388  And  all  the  feasts  that  thou  hast 
shared  erewiile  With  other  kings,  to  mine  shall  be  but  vile. 
1878  Browning  La  Saisiaz  75  Thou  sea,  wherein  he  counts 
Not  one  inch  of  vile  dominion. 

b.  Similarly  of  persons  (or  animals). 

1340  Ayenb.  132  fe  zo}>e  milde  wyle  by  hyalde  uor  vyl, 
na^t  ase  milde  y-praysed,  1390  Gowkr  Conf.  Prol.  I.  112 
To  so  vil  a  povere  wrecche  Him  deigneth  schewe  such 
simplesce.  1308  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xiv.  (B'odl. 
MS.),  Soche  children  for  trespas  be  made  vile  pore  ser- 
uauntes.  c  1480  H  enryson  Fables,  Lion  <5-  Mouse  10  Thow 
catyve  wreche,  and  wyle  vnworthy  thing.  1540-1  Elyot 
Image  Gov.  8  His  boiidemen  and  moste  vile  servauntes. 
1548  Latimer  Ploughers  (Arb.)  27  Appoynte  them  Judges 
that  are  moost  abiecte  and  vyle  in  the  congregation.  1579 
Spenser  'Sheph.  Cal.  Oct.  37  Abandon  then  the  base  and 
viler  clowne,  Lyft  vp  thy  selfe  out  of  the  lowly  dust.  1653 
W.  Ramesey  Asirol.  Restored  245  They  shall  be  indigent, 

Gr  and  vile.  1674  Govt.  Tongue  iii.  20  Tis  God  only  that 
h  power  of  annihilation,  and  we  (vile  worms)  seek  here 
to  steal  that  incommunicable  right.  17x8  Pope  Iliad  i\.  235 
But  if  a  clamorous  vile  plebeian  rose,  Him  with  reproof  he 
check'd,  or  tamed  with  blows. 

t  o.  Cheap,  low  (in  price).  Obs. 
?  1490  RuleSt,  Benet  (Caxton)  134 To  bye  suche  cloth  that  is 
made  in  that  countre  or  prouynce,  of  the  vilest  and  lyghtest 
pryce,  1551  Crowley  Pleas,  ff  Pain  185  In  euery  place  Ye 
made mybloude vylar then golde.  1598 G renewev  Tacitus^ 
Ann,  VI.  iv.  (1622)  127  The  value  of  lands  was  rated  at  a 
very  low  and  vile  price.  1601  B.  Jonson  Ev.  Man  in  his 
Hum.  I.  i.  6i  For  he  thats  so  respectlesse  in  his  course  Oft 
sels  his  reputation  vile  and  cheape. 

6.  Of  poor  or  bad  quality ;  wretchedly  bad  or 
inferior. 

Now  freq.  used  as  an  intensive  to  express  strong  dis- 
approval  or  disgust. 

(T1300  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  34  pe  tre  was  vil  and  old.  13.. 
K.  Alls.  5953  (Laud  MS,),  Porou?  goddes  wrethe  [they] 
shoten  away,  In  to  ^jat  vile  contreye.  <;i4oo  Laud  Troy 
Bk.  7274, 1- wis  thei  hadde  a  vile  ny^t ;  It  my^t  haue  ben  no 
worse  wedur,  Off  heuene  &  erthe  hadde  gon  to-gedur, 
C1400  Rule  of  St.  Benct  2020  Schos  J>ai  sail  haue...  Of  \>e 
farest  \>a\  sal  not  by,  Bot  );e  vilist.  igji  Bradshaiv's  St. 
Werburge  Prol.  20  [He]  toke  the  payne  and  laboure  Thy 
legendc  to  translate.. Out  of  latine  in  Englisshe  rude  and 
vyle.  1551  Turner  Herbal  115  Cistus.  .that  cummeth  out 
of  arabia..is  viler  then  the  other  be.  1700  Prior  Car/«, 
Sec.  iv,  With  the  Blood  of  Jove  there  always  ran  Some  viler 
Part,  some  Tincture  of  the  Man.  1746  Francis  tr.  Hor., 
Sat.tu  v.  121  Writes  he  vile  Verses  in  a  frantic  Vein?  1756 
C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  III.  259  This  vile  structure  was,  this 
year,  removed.  1818  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  xvii,  This  appear- 
ance of  Craigengelt.  .is  a  most  vile  augury  for  his  future 
respectability.  1841  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  11.  Auto-da- 
y>',  A  Vile  compound,  .called  Olla  podrida.  1851  Ruskin 
Stones  Ven.  (1874)  I.  viii.  91  The  vile  cathedral  of  Orleans. 
X903  Times  10  Jan.  6/6  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a 
viler  day  than . .  this, 

b.  Used  as  an  intensive  emphasizing  some  bad 
quality  or  condition;  +  also,  heavy,  severe. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  j^\t4,  pan  fandis  he  furth,..Come  to 
a  velans  vale  Jjare  was  a  vile  cheele.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
1249  The  bourder  of  his  basnet  [he]  brestes  in  sonder,  And 
videt  the  viser  with  a  vile  dynt.  1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  11.  L 
265  Will  he  steale  out  of  his  wholsome  bed  To  dare  the 
vile  contagion  of  the  Night?  16x5  Work  for  Cutlers  9, 
I  think  that  Powder  is  a  vile  bragger,  he  doth  nothing 
but  cracke.  171a  Steele  Sped.  No.  474  P  i  1'°  .^*=  obliged 
to  receive  and  return  Visits,  .is  a  vile  Loss  of  Time.  1798 
Ferriar  Illustr.  of  Sterne  ii.  54  The  brightest  wit  is  con- 
founded  with  the  vilest  absurdity. 

7.  Comb.y  as  vile-born^  -hearted^  -natured,  etc. 

a  1548  Hali,  Chron.^  Hen.  VII,  7  Such  a  dongehvH  knaue 
and  vylc  borne  villeyne.  1591  Spenser  M,  Hubberd  986 
Be  therefore  counselled  herein  by  me.  And  shake  off  this 
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VILE. 

vile  halted  cowardrec  1607  Tournkor  Rev,  Trag.  1.  i,  I 
uonder  how  ill-featurM,  vile-proponion'd  That  one  should 
bclctc-J.  1660  Jkr.  Tavlor  Ductor  1.  v.  rule  8  §6  The 
necessities  of  women  mairieti  to.  .morose  vilc-natur'd  hus- 
t«iids.  1888  Doughty  Arabia  Deserta  II.  30  The  HSyil 
princes,  .are  perhaps  mostly  like  vile-spirited  m  their  youth. 
B.  adv.   =  ViLKLY  iidv.     Now  only  in  combs. 

01300  i,"«rt*r 3f.  16461  Iudasstode..for  to  be-hald  and  se 
Hu  vile  M  ^>ai  wit  him  delt.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2145 
Ofte  siih  hit  is  scne.  .1  hat  a  victor  of  a  victe  is  vile  ouer- 
comyn.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  11.  x.  i3  I'he  noble  daughter 
of  Corineus  Would  not  endure  to  be  so  vile  disdaind.  1595 
Skaks.  John  II.  L  586  A  most  base  and  vile-concluded 
peace  160a  Marston  Antonio s  Rev.  iv.  v.  No,  no  song; 
twill  be  vile  out  of  tune,  a  1734  North  Lives,  Gml/ord 
(1890)  I.  2S8  Roc  was  a  close  servant  of  Monmouth's :  which 
comes  vile  near  siding  against  his  master  and  benefactor 
the  Duke  of  York.  1905  JVeshfi.  Gas.  16  Kcb.  1/3  The 
vile-smellin;;  tramp  on  which  we  had  taken  passage. 
+  C.  sd.  A  base  or  despicable  person.   Ods. 

0400  Latui  Troy  Bk.  8t8  Sche  wolde  be  more  certayn 
Thai  he  schulde  here  no-wayes  be-gile  Ne  holde  here  aflfur 
for  no  vile,  c  1400  Song  o/Rolami  76  They  synnyd  so  sore 
in  \>SL\  ylk  while  that  many  men  wept  and  cursid  ^»at  vile. 
1530  Palscr.  285, 1  Vyle,  a  noughty  person,  loricart. 

t  Vile,  V.  Obs,  AUo  4,  6  vyle,  4  vili.  [ad, 
AF.  and  OF.  viler  to  blame,  revile,  or  aphetic  for 

AVILE  V.'\ 

1.  trans.  To  bring  to  a  vile  or  low  condition ;  to 
abase  or  degrade.     Also  refl. 

i»97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  802  (His  he  bigan  is  mone ;  Alas, 
ala^  t>ou  lul>er  wate  [  ~  Fortune),  |>at  vilest  me  )>us  one,  I'at 
bus  clene  bringst  me  adoun.  01300  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  34 
pe  tre  wa$  vil  and  old  ;  and  to  vili  our  lord  also..3Ut  hem 
^'o^te  J>at  tre  to  vair  ^at  he  were  ^>eron  ido.  13..  E.  E. 
Aim.  P.  B.  863  Avoy !  hit  is  your  vylaynye,  ^e  vvlen  your 
seluen.  1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  {W.  de  \V.  1531)  288  That  the 
hye  god  omnipotent  wolde  voudiesafe  to  vyle  hymself  so 
lowe.  1530  Palscr.  765  2  I'hou  oughtest  to  be  a  shamed 
to  vyle  thy  selfe  with  thyn  yvel)  tonge. 

a  To  revile. 

a  lyoo  Cursor  AT.  25509 -Suet  lauerd  !.,  |>aa  felun  juus  dai 
and  night,  vild  [Fat*/,  reuiled]  J>e  wit  al  ^»air  might. 

3.  To  defile. 

c  1400  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  147  In  Jw  ny?t  byfore  he 
viled  hym  self  (L.  se/<xdasset\  with  a  comoun  womman. 
Vile,  sonthern  ME.  var.  Filr  j^.i,  zj.i,  and  z'.2 
Vile  ootte,  obs.  form  of  Wyliecoat. 
Vilety,  obs,  form  of  Vilify  v. 
t  Vilehead.  Obs.-^  [f.  Vile  «.]    Vileness. 

1340  Ayenb.  130  Huanne  J?e  mati..knau|?  his  pourehede, 
Jie  vllhede,  Jre  brotelhede  of  his  beringe. 

Vilein,  Vilein- :  see  Villai.n,  Villein,  etc. 

Vileins,  variant  of  Villains  Obs. 

+  Vilely,  a.  Obs.-'^  In  5  villiche,  filich.  [f. 
Vile  a.    Q.i.  next.]  Vile  in  appearance. 

1398  Trevisa  Earth.  De  P.  R.  x.  vii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  The 
fayrcr  it  was  by  his  firste  onynge  to  (w  fyre,  [>e  more 
unsemely  and  be  more  villiche  \Bodl,  MS.  filich ;  L.  vi/ior] 
in  quenchynge  of  ]>e  fyre. 

vilely  i,v3i'l|li),  a(/v.  Forms  :  a.  3-4  villiche 
(4-5  fllliche),  4  vylliche,  vyllyche.  /3.  3-5 
viliche  (4  vileche),  5  vilich;  4  vilike,  wilik  ; 
4,  6  vyly,  6-7  vylie ;  4,  6-7  vily  (4-5  vili),  6 
vilio,  vilye.  7,  4-5  vileliohe  (5  villiliche),  4 
vilelik,  4,  6-  vilely  (6  vylely).  [f.  Vile  a.  + 
-LT  2,  after  AF.  and  OF.  vilemenL\  In  a  vile 
manner  (in  various  senses  of  the  adj.). 

a.  CIS90  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  296/82  Huy  nomen  and  drowen 
^  holie  man  villiche  ^ru;  )>e  strete,  Forto  liuy  comen 
with^oute  toun.  ^1300  St.  Margarete  123  Hire  suete 
tendre  flesch  so  fiiliche  to-drawe  was  so;  Alias,  hou  mi^te 
eni  man  for  reu^e  such  dede  do.  13..  Seuyn  Sages  (\V.) 
1433  And  than  before  the  folk  him  bring.  And  thourgh  the 
toun  htm  villiche  driue.  1340  Ayenb.  133  pet  is  wylny . .  to 
by  y.hyealde  vyi  and  villiche  to  by  y-dra^e. 

^.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  15833  f>ai  huited  on  him  viliker  l>an 
he  had  ben  a  bund.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  2609 
No  man  was  so  hardy  To  bryng  hym  )>yng  opunty,  pat  he 
ne  shulde  vyly  be  shent.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  i.  6 
Hatben  men  sal  viUere  be  dampned.  138S  Wvclif  Lev. 
xviii.  28  Be  ^e  war,  lest  it  caste  out  viliche  also  ^ou  in  lijk 
manere.  £1400  Destr.  Troy  6912  Vlixes,  his  aune  cosyn,.. 
To  venge  of  ^at  vilany  vili  dissirit.  c  1425  Eng.  Cong. 
Ireland ^  Of  the  schame  ^t  hyme  was  done,  &  of  t'st  )iki 
be  was  so  vilich  out  of  hys  kynd  lond  I-dryue.  1553  T. 
WiLsoM  Rhet.  56  b,  We  shall  sone  make  our  aduersanes  to 
be  lothed,  if  we.  .declare  how  cruelly,  how  vilie,  and  how 
maliciously  the!  haue  vsed  other  men  heretofore.  1568 
Grafton  CAr^x.  II.  62,  I  will  neytber  cowardlye  shrinke, 
nor  vilye  forsake  my  flocke  committed  to  my  charge,  1616 
Ckampnev  Voc,  Bps.  119  For  which  reason  doubtles  do  our 
English  Puritans  esteeme  so  vily  of  ordinations  made  by 
ltisnoi>s-  X677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  iv,  i.  iv,  §  6.  132  It  is.. a 
vile  thing,  vily  to  obey  any  vile  thing,  such  as  sin  is. 

y.  13..  Cursor  M.  16951  (G'">tt.),  He  ^at  neuer  no  sin  did, 
vr  sinnes  all  he  bare,  And  vilelik  for  vs  was  ledd.  13.. 
K.  Alts.  3968  (Laud  MS.),  Ne  had  myne  hauberk  ben 
^  strongere  pou  haddest  me  vilely  yslawe.  c  1430  Pilgr. 
Ljy/Mankode  iv,  ii.  (1869)  175  pilke  beste  was  disgiscd  so 
vileliche,  and  so  foule  figured  |»at  [etc.].  1555  Elen  Decades 
(Arb.)86  Declaringe  howe  vylely,  vylaynously,  and  violently 
he  had  byn  vsed  of  omtc  men.  x^i  Mulcastf.r  Positions 
xxxvii.  (1887)  161  So  vilely  to  abuse,  where  they  ought  to 
honour.  1611  Bible  2  Sam.  x.  31  The  shield  of  the  mightie 
is  vilely  cast  away.  1694  Wood  Li/e  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  463 
The  commons  [were]  enraged  at  it  and  spoke  vilely  of  the 
£arl  of  Abendon  and  his  son— calld  them  Jacobites.  174S 
P,  1'homas  yml.  Anson's  Voy.  144  Thi'.  so  generally  re. 
ceived,  tho'  vilely  mistaken  Opinion,  has  caused  many  poor 
Sufferers  to  Endure  more.. than  from  the  Distemper  it* 
self.  1766  GoLDSM.  Vic.  IV.  xxxi,  How  is  it,  sir,  that., his 
daughter  [is]  vilely  seduced  as  a  recompence  for  his 
hospitality?    18x5  Scott  Guy  M.  xxi,  Some  drawings  1 
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have  attempted,  but  I  succeed  vilely.  1856  Mrs.  Browning 
Aur.  Leigh  ix.  619  A  woman  proud  As  I  am,  and  I'm  very 
vilely  proud.  1894  Gladstone //(jrac<r  111.  v.  20  Swords,  that 
Roman  once  had  been, From  unresisting  legions  vilely  taen. 

Vilenage,  obs.  form  of  Villeinage. 

Vileness  (vsi-lnes).  Also  5-6  vylenes,se, 
6-7  vilene3(se,  6  vylynesse.  [f.  Vile  a.  +  -ness.] 

1 1.  Foulness,  filthiness,  foul  matter.  Obs. 

1495  Trevisa's  Bartlu  De  P.  R.  viii.  xxviii.  (Caxton)  341 
Though  it  passe  by  vylenesse  and  fylthe,  it  is  not  defoylled. 
1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys  (1570)  229  By  suche  vilenes 
dis^h^ure  they  nature.  Their  chekes  dirtie,  their  teeth  by 
rustines  Blacke,  foule  and  rotten,  expresseth  their  vilenes. 
1530  Palsgk.  285/1  Vylenesse,  nothyng  clenly,  fetardise. 
155»  HuLOBT,  Vilenes,  fylth,  or  oiduie,  sordes. 

2.  The  quality  or  character  of  being  morally 
vile;  moral  depravity  ;   baseness  of  character. 

1536  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  169  b,  Secondaryly  [are 
to  be  considered]  the  vylenesse,  vnkyndnesse,  &  vnwortby- 
nesse  of  man  to  that  loue.  iJSS  Bradforth  in  Strype^cc/. 
Mem.  (1721)  III.  App.  xlv.  128  The  natural  disposition  of 
the  Spaniards  whose  vyleiies  doubtles  I  cannot  showe.  1588 
Marprel.  Epist.  (Arb.)  32,  I  willso  lay  open  your  vilenes 
yat  I  wil  make  the  very  stoones  in  Kingstone  streets  shall 
smell  of  your  knaueries.  \i>-^^  Life  Long  Meg  0/ West  in. 
xviii.  46  (Hindley),  I  do  enjoin  you  that.. you  come  into 
the  church,  and  there ..  declare  to  the  people  the  vileness  of 
your  life,  a  ihyj  Barrow  IVk-s.  (1687J  I.  vii.  85  God  being 
most  holy  and  pure,.. we,  sensible  of  our  corruption  and 
vileness,  may  be  fearfull  and  shy  of  coming  near  unto  him. 
1693  Creech  in  Drydens  Juvenal  x'm.  (1697)  318  He  ex- 
patiates on  the  Vileness  of  the  Times.  1740-a  Richardson 
Pamela  (1785)  III.  x.  45  Her  Vileness  could  hardly  be 
equalled  by  the  worst  Actions  of  the  most  abandoned  Pro* 
curess.  1769  Lett,  yunius  i.  (1788)^  37  Judges  are  superior 
to  the  vileness  of  pecuniary  corruption.  1850  'I'ennvson  In 
Mem.  \\,  4  Is  there  no  baseness  we  would  hide?  No  inner 
vileness  that  we  dread?  x868  E.  Edwards  Ralegh _\.  i,  8 
One  of  the  very  few  worthies  who  had  redeemed  the  vileness 
of  a  reign.  1880  E.  White  Or/,  Relig.  95  The  vileness  of  the 
temper  wliich  affronts  the  Eternal  Mercy  by  the  response  of 
a  scoffing  criticism. 

b.  An  instance  of  this. 

1863  PusEV  in  Oxf  Lent.  Serm.  14  When  years  of  life  have 
been  spent  in  such  preference  of  self,  self-will,  ambition, 
vilenes>es  to  God,  1871  Ruskin  Eagle's  N.  §79  Ghastly 
convulsions  in  thought,  and  vilenesses  in  action. 

3.  Low  or  mean  condition, 

1549  CoVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Rom.  xv,  41  He  ther- 
fore  submitted  hym  self  to  our  vilenes,  to  thend  he  would 
by"lytle  and  lylle  exalt  vs  to  a  hygher  state, 

4.  Extreme  badness  or  worihlessness. 

1713  T.  Thomas  in  Portland  Papers  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
VI.  74  One  [picture]  which,  upon  account  of  the  vileness 
of  the  artist,  ought  not  to  have  been  placed  there.  1807 
Anna  M.  Porter  Hungar.  Bro,  iv.  (1832)  40  While  she  plied 
the  modelliiig-sticks,  or  the  chisel,  with  equal  vileness. 

Vilen8(ly,  varr.  Villains(ly  Obs. 

Vilentyne :  see  Volentine. 

tVilesse.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  vt //esse  (-esce)^ 
var,  viel/esce,  etc,  (mod.F.  viei//esse),  f,  viet/  old."] 
Old  age. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  3a  Thouhe  she  be 
yong,  yet  wol  she., take  a  buffard  rJche  of  gret  vilesse. 
c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  ix.  (1869)  i8i  pou  shalt, 
quod  she,  wite  whan  J>ou  hast  seyn  vilesse,  and  Jjat  she  shal 
bicomen  in  J)ce.  And  where  is  vilesse,  quod  j,  and  where 
dweileth  she,  and  what  thing  is  it?  (In  ch.lv,  p.  202,  of 
this  work  the  reading  viletee  is  prob.  an  error  for  vilece.\ 

Vilet,  Vi'let,  obs.  forms  of  Violet. 

t  Vi'lety,  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  3-5  vilte  (uilte, 
4  filte),  4-5  vylte,  6  vilty,  &.  4-5  vilete,  5-6 
vylete(e,  6  vilety,  6-7  viletie,  [a.  AF.  and 
OF.  vi/te  (  =  It.  vi/tci,  Pr.  vi/tat),  f.  vi/  Vile  a.  Cf. 
ViLlTY.]    Vileness,  in  various  senses  ;  a  vile  action. 

o.  aiu5  Ancr.  R.  380,  I  hwuche  uilte,  i  hwuche  wo,  he 
ledde  his  lif  on  eorSe.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  1081  Gret 
vilte  bou  askest  ous,  wanne  we  of  one  kunde  Bet>  icome. 
1303  R,  Brunne  Hatidl.  Synne  5206  He  J>at  was  hanged  on 
a  tre  Bysyde  Ihesufor  vylte.  a  1340  Hampole  PsalterxXxx. 
22  pat  ^ou  wit  ^at  ^ou  ill  did  and  see  ^i  vilte.  13. .  E.  E. 
Allit.  P.  B.  199  Neuer  5et  in  no  boke  breued  I  herde  pat 
euer  he  wrek  so  wyt^erly  on  werk  t>at  he  made,  Ne  venged 
for  no  vilte  of  vice  ne  synne.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  Iviii. 
(Prose)  38  Alle  l>e  uiltez  J>at  man  wilie  put  hir  to.  14 . ,  ^.  E. 
Leg.  (MS.  Bodl.  779)  in  Herrig's  Arckiv  LXXXII.  352/84 
For^eue  hem  ^is  gult  ^at  do|>  me  soch  filte.  1483  Caxton 
Cold,  Leg,  290/1  After  the  passion  the  Crosse  was  moche 
enhaunced  for  the  vylte  was  transported  in  to  preciousyte. 
1598  Barret  Theor.  VVarres  v.  i.  148  Whosoeuer  shall., 
loose  the  same  [horse]  through  vilty  or  negligence. 

/3,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  20340  par-for  J?aron  hei  [v.r.  haue] 
)>ou  J>e  t!)0ght,..J>at  tai  do  me  na  vilete,  c  1450  tr.  De  Imi- 
tatione  in.  xxiii.  93  Having  euer  in  mynde  hi.s  oune  wicked- 
nes  &  his  vilete.  1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  viii.  74  For  yf..it 
happed  that. .[I]  put  the  to  deth  it  shold  to  me  be  vylele 
and  reproche.  1504  Atkvnson  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  xxiv. 
217  If  man  consyder  well  his  vylete,  pouerie  &  great  in- 
dygence,  1576  Bedincfield  tr.  Cardanus'  Comf  57  b,  And 
misery,  vilety,  shame,,  .are  al  more  euil  then  death.  i6oa 
Secar  Hon.  Mil.  ^  Civ.  i\\,  v.  118  Better  it  is  therefore  to 
iusttfie  honour  by  Armes,  then  incurre  suspition  of  viletie. 

Vileyn(e,  obs.  ff.  Villain  a,,  Villein,  Vil- 
eyne,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Villaint.  Vileyns,  var. 
Villains  a.  Obs.  Vilfta(ly,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Wil- 
FDL(LV.     Vili,  obs,  f.  Vilely  a(/v. 

tViliaco.  Obs.  Also  villiaco,  vili-,  viliago. 
[ad.  It.  vig/iacco  ( =  Pg.  ve//icuo^  Sp.  bel/aco^  obs. 
F.  vi/iaque,  vieil/aque)  ■.~pop,L.*vi/t(rccumy  -us,  i, 
L.  vi/ts  vile.]  A  vile  or  contemptible  person;  a 
villain,  scoundrel. 

a.  1599  B.  JoNSON  Ev.  Mail  out  of  Hum.  v.  iii,  Now  out, 
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baseviliaco!  Thou  my  resolution  !  i6oaDEKKER  Satirom. 
Wks.  1873  I,  187  Before  they  came  near  the  great  hall,  the 
faint-hearted  villiacoes  sounded  at  least  thiice.  1630  J. 
Tavlok  (Water  P.)  Jacke-a^Lent  Wks.  i.  115/2  Panders 
are  plagued,  and  the  chiefs  Commanders  of  these  valorous 
villiacoes.  .purchase  the  inheritance  of  a  Jayle. 

p.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv,  viii,  48  Me  thinkes  alreadie 
in  this  ciuill  broyle  I  see  them  Lording  it  in  London  streets. 
Crying  Villiago  vnto  all  they  meete.  1607  Dekkek  & 
Webster  Sir  T.  IVyati  E  ij  b,  A  Dondego  is  a  desperate 
Viliago,  a  very  Castitian,  God  blesse  vs.  1651  Randolph's 
Hey  for  Honesty  11,  i,  10  \V  hy  you  Villiago 's,  my  master 
has  brought  home  an  old  lame.  .Dotard. 

Vllifiige,  obs,  form  of  Village. 

t  Vilicate,  v.  Obs.''^  [Perhaps  a  misprint  for 
vi/ificate^     trans.  To  vilify, 

1646  R.  Junius  Cure  of  Misprision  §54,  113  Basenesse, 
what  it  cannot  attaine  to,  it  will  vilicate  and  deprave. 

Viliche,  Vilie,  obs.  forms  of  Vilely  adv. 

+  Vili -ficate, /(J, ///(?,  Oks,—^  [ad.  late  L.  T/fA- 
ficat-us,  pa.  pple.  oi vi/ificdre  Vilify  v."]  Kenderetl 
vile. 

a  1440  Found,  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.E.T.S.)  48  This 
suttell  serpent,  iransformyne  hym-eelf  yn-to  the  lyknes  of  a 
fair  yonge  man,.. more  vyiyfycat  with  piecyousornamentis, 
than  I-bewtified  for  shynyng  of  his  bewte. 

Vilification  (,vi:litike"'*j3n).  [ad,  L.  type 
^vUificdtio  \  see  Vilify  v.  and  -fjcation.  So 
OF,  vi/ification  (15th  cent.).] 

1.  The  action  of  rendering  vile  in  worth  or  estate ; 
deg;radation.    rare~^. 

1630  Donne  Deaths  Duell  (1632)  22  That,. that  priuat  and 
retir'd  man.,  must  [in  his  dust],  .bee  mingled  with  the  dust 
of  euery  high  way.  ..This  is  the  most  inglorious  and  con- 
temptible vilification. 

2.  Ihe  action  of  vilifying  by  means  of  abusive 
language  ;  reviling ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1653  H.  More  Def  Cabbala  Pref,  83, 1  will  not  deny,  but 
they  nave  mingled  their  own  fooleries  with  it. .  ;  Such  as. . 
reproaches  against  the  Pleasures  of  the  Body ;  Vilification 
of  Marriage,  and  the  like.  1660  Trial  Regie.  (1679)  203 
Then  you  spake  in  vilification  of  Monarchical  Government. 
1664  H.  Moke  Myst.  Inig.  230  Either  way  is  declared  that 
which  isa  contumely  and  vilification  of  God.  1780  Bentham 
Princ.  Legist,  xviii.  §34  Ihus  we  have  twogeneraor  kinds 
of  offences  against  reputation  merely;  to  wit,  i.  Defama- 
tion and  2,  Vilification  or  Revilement.  ^  1859  Bovo  Recreat. 
Country  Parson  iii,  83  If  you  try. .  to  live  an  honest,  chris- 
tian life,  it  will  go  hard,  but  you  will  live  down  such  maU- 
cious  vilification,  a  1884  M.  Pattison  Mem.  (1885)  522  The 
whole  literary  effort  of  the  Catholic  reaction .. had  been 
directed  to  beating  down  his  fame  by  an  organised  system 
of  detraction  and  vilification. 

b.  An  abusive  remark  or  speech,  rare. 

1709  Strvpe  Ann,  Ref.  I.  xxxii.  ^24  This  epistle  was 
made  up  of  falsehoods,  misrepresentations  and  vilifications. 
a  1734  North  Lives  (1826)  ll.  164  In  the  mean  time  vilifi- 
cations plenty  there  were  at  their  tongues'  end. 

3.  The  action  of  bringing  into  disrepute. 

x65a  Earl  Monm.  tr,  BentiToglio's  Hist.  Relat.  134  The 
losse  of  reputation  (the  soul  of  Empire)  to  the  Crown  of 
Spain  ;  the  'I'ruce  being  made  to  the  so  much  vilification 
thereof. 

Vilifier  (vi'lifaiaj).  [f.  next.]  One  who  vili- 
fies ;  a  defamer  or  abuser. 

i6>i  Florid,  Vilificatore,  a  vilifier,  a  debaser.  1691  Wood 
Ath.  Oxon.  1. 103  He  [T.  Robertson]  was  a  great  Oppugner 
and  Vilifier  of  the  Questionists  in  the  University.  1707 
Hearne  Collect.  6  June  (O.H.S.)  II.  18  A  Vilifier  of  the 
Common -Prayer,  a  17x8  Penn  Tracts  Wks.  1726  I.  713 
Those  that  are  Disturbers  and  Vilifiers  of  them  that  believe 
in  Him.  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  IV.  ii.  2B8  Meantime, 
the  modern  Prometheus,  .stood  conspicuously  erect,  con- 
fronting his  vilifier  and  the  privy  council.  1885  A/awcA, 
Exam.  28  Mar.  5/4  The  apology  extracted  from  ids  vilifier 
is  the  smallest  retribution  which  can  be  exacted. 

Vilify  (vi-lifsi),  V.  Also  5-8  vilifle,  7  villtfle, 
8  -fy  ;  0  vilefy,  7  villefle.  [ad.  late  L.  vt/ificare 
(Jerome),  f.  vi/is  Vile  a.  :  see  -(i)fy.  Hence  also 
it.  vilificare^  Pr.,  Pg.  vi/ificar.'] 

1.  trans.  'I'o  lower  or  lessen  in  worth  or  value ; 
to  reduce  to  a  lower  standing  or  level ;  to  make  of 
little  (or  less)  account  or  estimation.     Also  reji. 

Freq.  in  the  17th  c. ;  now  rare  or  Obs, 

(a)  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  ix.  76  If. .  I  vilifie  myself 
&  bringe  me  to  nou3t,..&  make  me  dust  as  I  am,  ^i  grace 
shal  be  merciful  to  me.  1617  Morvson  Itin.  m.  85  He  who 
vilifies  himselfe,  doth  not  thereby  save  one  penny.  1630 
Brathwait  Eng.  Genilem.  (1641)  21  Who  humbled  himself 
in  the  forme  of  man..:  vilifying  himself  to  make  man  like 
himself.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  Ixii.  253  The 
recompenses  which  God  hath  promised  to  those  that  vilify 
themselves  to  serve  him.  a  1684  Lkighton  Comm.,  i  Peter 
i.  23  (1850)  212  Are  you  not  born  to  a  better  inheritance?. . 
Why  then  do  you  viHfy  yourselves? 

(b)  1604  T.  yl MGHT  Passions  v.  §  4.  251  Long  delayes  and 
many  suites  vilifie  the  giftes  ;.,for..it  is  bought  dearely, 
which  is  purchased  with  long  prayers.^  1645  Milton 
Tetrach.  Wks.  1851  IV,  ij^r  Such  a  mariage,  wherin  the 
minde  is  so  disgrac't  and  vilify 'd  below  the  bodies  interest, 
..is  not  of  Gods  institution.  1654  Whitix>ck  Zof'/tJw/Za  448 
Though  seeming  Commendations,,  .yet,  .enough  to  vilifie, 
and  cneapen  the  Noblest  Merit.  1677  Govt.  Venice  129 
The  Republick  of  Venice  not  only  detains  their  Dukes 
Prisoners  in  their  Palace,  ..but  it  daily  retrenches  their 
Priviledges,  to  vilifie  them  the  more.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt. 
Nat.  (18^4)  II.  29  It  would  vilify,  and,  1  may  say,  vulgarize 
the  Ahnighty,  to  imagine  him  resident  among  ourselves, 
X790  HuRKE  Fr.  Rev.  147  The  wealth  and  pride  of  indivi- 
duals, .makes  the  man  of  humble  rank  and  fortune  sensible 
of  his  inferiority,  and  degrades  and  vilifies  his  condition. 
183^  I,  Tavlok  Spir.  Despot,  v.  207  When  [a  hieraichy'sj 
distinctions  of  rank  are  of  iiuch  vast  compass  as  to  vilify  the 
humbler  clerical  orders. 
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+  b.  To  make  morally  vile ;  to  degrade ;  also, 
to  defile  or  dirty.   Ol>s. 

i6is  J.  Tavi.or  (Water  P.)  Taylor's  Rev.  Wks.  (1630)  ir. 
146  I  Such  Mijtiey,  Medley,  Linsey-Woolsey  speeches 
Would  sure  haue  made  thee  vilifie  thy  breeches.  1619  H. 
HuTTON  Follic's  Anat.  (Percy  Soc.)  ig  You  vilific  your 
selfe  with  endlesse  shame,  Imposing  scandall  to  each  poet's 
name.  1667  Mii.ton  P.L.  xi.  513  Thir  Makers  Image., 
then  Forsook  them,  when  themselves  they  villifi'd  To  serve 
ungovern'd  appetite.  1684  Contein/>i.  St.  Matt  i.  iv.  (1699) 
38  Altho'  the  hoiil  be  of  it  self  of  a  most  Noble  Substance, 
yet  his  Vices  do  so  much  vilifie  it,  that  he  makei^  it  more 
abominable  than  the  Body.     1781  (see  Vilifying/'//,  a.]. 

ai/soi.  1749  Chesterf.  J.ett.  (1774)  1.  440  Nothing  vilifies 
and  degrades  more  than  pride. 

+  c.  To  bring  disgrace  or  dishonour  upon.   Obs. 

1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  1^9  The  Anabaptists,  .resisting 
the  most  painfull  godly  Ministers,  and  reproaching  and 
vilifying  them,  by  their  wicked  lives.  1656  Earl  Monm.  ir. 
Bo€calinrs  Advts./r,  Parnass.  i.  Ixxx  vii.  (1674)  117  [They] 
blxish  to  think  tliat  their  Ancestors  have  so  shamefully 
vilified  their  house.  1674  tr.  Scheffer's  Lapland  ix.  34 
Their  Priests,  who  either  take  no  care  of  instructing  the 
people,  or  vilify  their  doctrine  by  the  sordidness  of  their 
lives.  1749  Smollett  Regicide  u.  x,  Heav'n  shall  not  see 
A  deed  so  abject  vilify  my  name. 

2.  fa.  To  depreciate  or  disparage  in  discourse  ; 
to  talk  slightingly  or  contemptuously  of.  Obs. 
(passing  into  next). 

1586  Day  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1595)  77  Your  Vnclcs  care, 
was  by  vilefying  his  wealth  vnto  you . .  to  purchase  for  you 
the  endowment  of  a  farre  more  greater  and  assured  treasure. 
1629  H.  Burton  Truth's  Triumph  a88  The  Pontificiari  so 
much  depressing  and  vilifying  his  owne  indisposition.  1645 
Pagitt  Heresio^.(ed.  2171  As  these  Sectaries  villefie  others, 
so  they  magnifie  themselves.  1667  Anne  Wvndham  King's 
Concealm.  (i68i)  53  Some  envious  persons  have  sought  to 
diminish  and  vilifie  the  faithful  services  which  the  Colonel 
..performed.  1691  K\t  Creation  1.(1692)  162  To  disparage, 
deride,  and  vilifie  those  Studies  which  themselves  skill  not 
of.  1736  Bl'Tler  <4«a/.  iL  iii.  Wks.  1874  I.  180,  I  express 
myself  with  caution,  lest  I  should  be  mistaken  to  vilify 
reason.  1751  Johmsos  Rambler  No.  117  p  i  The  disposi- 
tion of  vulgar  minds  to  ridicule  and  vilify  what  they  cannot 
comprehend. 

b.  To  depreciate  with  abusive  or  slanderous 
language;  to  defame  or  traduce;  to  sp?ak  evil  of. 

1598  Marston  Jf<?.  Villanie^oX.  (1599)  168  When  I  once 
hear.. some  span-new  come  fry  Of  Innes  a-court slriuing  to 
vilefy  My  dark  reproofes.  i6>4  Gataker  Transubst.  51 
After  he  hath  thus  spent  some  part  of  his  railing  Rhetonck  ' 
in  traducing  and  vilifying  this  Protestanticat  Divine  his 
Adversary.  1659  T.  Pfckk /'arwoji.  Pmrp.  175  Mother*in. 
Lawes,  Poets  much  Vilifie.  1670  Baxter  Cure  Ch,  Div, 
ConcL  Pref.  §5  Not.. to  hate  and  flyc  from  one  another; 
nor  to  vilifie  and  backbite  one  another.  S713  Steeis 
F.ngiishman  No,  13.  83,  I  have  really  taken  a  secret  Plea- 
sure in  seeing  him  employed  in  villifj  ing  me.  a  xjto  Sewel 
Hist,  Quakers  {^^^^^  I.  iv.  348  One  of  those  persons  whom 
even  his  enemies  could  not  vilify  without  praising  him. 
1764  T.  Hutchinson  Htst.  Mass.  iii.  {1765)  351  Randolph, 
in  return,  vilified  Dudley,  in  a  great  numl>er  of  letters. 
184a  Borrow  Bible  in  Spain  xxxviii,  The  priestly  parly. . 
spared  no  effort  to  vilify  me,  1850  Mrs.  Jamieson  Leg. 
Monast.  Ord.  (1863)  115  He  was  slandered  and  vilified  by 
the  corrupt  monks.  1889  G.  C.  Bhodrick  in  Ox/.Chron, 
II  May  7/7Those  who  had  devoted  theirwhole  influence  to 
vilifying  such  a  remedial  policy. 

absol.  a  1854  H,  Kefd  Led.  Eng.  Lit.  iv.  (1855)  439  So 
artfully  does  be  misrepresent  them,  so  vehemently  does  he 
vilify. 

1 3.  To  regard  as  worthiess  or  of  little  value ; 
to  contemn  or  despise.  Obs.  (Common  in  1 7th  c.) 

1598  Marston  Sco,  i'illanie  m.  x,  (1599)  223  Opinion 
mounts  this  froth  vnto  the  skies,  Whom  iudgemente  rcxson 
iustly  vilifies.  1641  Baker  Chron.,  Hen.  /,  60  A  private 
man,  vilified,  and  thought  to  have  but  little  in  him.  165a- 
6a  Hevlym  Cos'uogr.  iv,  (1682)  64  Gold  here  so  vilified  that 
they  exchange  it  gladly  for  Brass.  1671  Tre.scmfield  Cap 
Gray  //airs  {1688)  40  For  no  man  but  vilifies  that  person  in 
his  own  estimate,  who  is  loose  bodied  upon  that  account, 

f  4,  tn/r.  To  become  common  or  worthless;  to 
lose  value.  Obs."^ 

a  1654  Binning  Sinners  Sanctuary  x.  WMts.  (1735)210/1  It 
is  Ignorance  that  magnifies  other  Mysteries,  which  vilify 
through  Knowledge, 

Hence Vi'lifled ///.  a. ;  Vilitying  vbi.  sb.  and 
/*/>/.  a, ;  Vilifyingly  adv, 

i8«8  Scott  P.  M.  Perth  xiv,  He  knows  how  willingly 
Clement  Blair  will  lay  down  a*viHfied  life  upon  earth,  x6ii 
Bible  '/VaiifA  Pre/.  P  12  Their  second  defence  of  their 
^vilifying  and  abusing  of  the  English  Bibles.  1643  Chas.  I 
/'roclam.  Wks.  1662  II.  345  To  countenance  the  vilifying 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  1676  Hale  Contempl.  11. 
1S3  In  the  midst  ofall  the.. Vilifyings  that  the  World  neaps 
upon  me.  1663  Patrick  Pamb.  Ptlgr.  xv,  I  will  not  recite 
all  the  *vilifying  language,  .which  he  was  affronted  with. 
1705  Stanhopk  Paraphr.  I.  81  That  vilifying  Malice  and 
Contempt,  which  Proud  and  Profligate  People. .let  fly  at 
Them  and  their  Office.  1781  J.  Moore  Vieiv  Soc.  /t.  (1700) 
II.  1.  68  Free  from  all  toe  villifying  effects  of  dirt.  168a 
liuNYAN  Holy  War  20^  Thou  didst  also  teach  the  Town  of 
Mansout  to  speak  contemptuously,  and  "vilifyingly  of  their 
great  King  Shaddai. 

Vilike,  obs.  f.  Vilely  adv. 

t  Vl-liorate,  v,  Obs.-^  [f.  L.  vllior^  compar. 
of  vJ/is  Vile  a.,  after  meiiorate.']  trans.  To  make 
less  good  ;  to  worsen. 

a  I7aa  Lisle  l/uib.  (1757)  303  There  is  a  medium  in  the 
watery  temperature  of  the  earth,  either  exlream  of  which 
vilioratcs  the  juice. 

t Vnionty.  Oh.-^  [f.  as  prec]  The  fact  of 
being  che.ipcr  or  of  less  value. 

1703  IR.  NrveJ  City  *  C.  Purchaser  281  Mr.  Wing's 
Prices  ate  much  cheaper  than  those  about  Liondon ;. .  which 
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..proceeds  from  the  Viliority  of  Commodities  in  his 
Countrey. 

Vilipend  (vi-lipend),  v.  Also  5-6  vylypende 
(5  philipend),  6  vilypend,  7  vilUpende,  8 
-pend  ;  6  velipend,  Sc,  weUepend  ;  6-7  vile- 
peiid(e.  [a.  OF.  (also  mod.F.)  viiipetider,  or  ad. 
L.  viiipend^re,  f.  vUis  vile,  worthless  +  pendere 
to  consider,  esteem.  Cf.  It  vilipendere^  Sp,  and 
Pg,  vilipendtar.'] 

1.  trans.  To  rate  or  regard  as  being  of  little 
value  or  consequence  ;  to  contemn  or  despise  ;  to 
treat  contemptuously  or  slightingly. 

Very  common  c  1500-1660,  in  some  cases  not  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  sense  2. 

CX470  G.  AsHBV  Active  Policy  105  For  youre  birihe  of 
theim  discended,  In  whome  al  vices  ben  vilipended.  1:1480 
Henbyson  Fablesy  Lion  <$■  Mouse  135,  For  thy  trespas  thow 
can  mak  na  defens,  my  noble  persoun  thus  to  vilipend. 
1491  Caxton  yitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  1.  xxxvi.  4ib/i 
The  chyrches  were  pylled ;  and  the  sacred  vesselis  vyly- 
pended  or  dyspysed.  isoa  Atkvnson  tr.  De  Imitatione 
III.  xlvii.  (1893)  234  The  more  profoundly,  .he  descendeth  in 
humble  coii.syderacion  of  hym  selfe  and  vylypendynge  hym 
selfe.  1573  L.  Lloyd  Marrow  0/  Hist.  U653)  157  Phidias 
.  .was  threatned  with  death,  to  vilipend  so  great  a  Goddess 
and  to  make  her  in  Ivory,  which  was  wont  to  be  honoured 
iti  Marble.  i6o6  Holland  Sueton.  Annot.  25  Whom  they 
did  vilipend  and  despise,  they  were  wont  to  cast  stones  at 
their  Images  and  Statues.  1635  Swan  Spec.  M.  vii.  §  3 
(1643)  331  The  terrible  accidents  that  succeed  eclipses  may 
not  be  forgotten  nor  vilipended.  1694  Motteux  Rabelais 
V.  251  Since,  thanks  to  Jove's  Benignity  you're  valid.  Choose 
not  a  frigid  State,  while  yours  is  calid,  Unless  Salubrity 
you  vilipend.  17^1  Smollett //«/«//*.  CI.  4  Aug.,  I  would 
not  willingly  villipend  any  Christian,  if  peradventure  he 
deserveth  that  epithet.  1814  Scott  Wav.  xiii,  A  youth 
devoid  of  that  petulant  volatility,  which  is  impatient  of,  or 
vilipends  ^he  conversation  and  advice  of  his  seniors.  1856 
Frol'de  Hist,  Eng.  1. 182  One  Richard  Hunt  was  summoned 
.  .for  vilipending  his  lordship's  jurisdiction.  1879  Farrar 
St,  PaulXX,  213  This  then  is  the  proof  that  the  doctrine  of 
Justihcation  is  not  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  does  not  vili- 
pend, but  really  establish  the  Law. 

2.  To  speak  of  with  disparagement  or  contempt ; 
to  represent  as  contemptible  or  worthless ;  to 
abuse  or  vilify.     (Common  in  19th  c.) 

a  1539  Skelton  Bk.3  Poles  Wks.  1843  I.  202  If  that  I  am 
exalted  vnto  honoure.  .thou  wylt  vilepende  me  with  thy 
wordes.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  ^'///,  246  b,  Vilipend- 
yng  all  holy  Religion,  affirmyng  it  to  bee  an  abusion  of 
the  people.  1584  Leycesters  Coiumw,  (1641)  90  Hee..did 
diininish,  vilipend,  and  debase  among  his  friends,  the  in- 
estimable benehtes  hce  hath  received  from  her  Majesty. 
1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1120  Wherein  he  doth  vili- 
pend and  mocke  Socrates  most,  in  that  he  demaundeth  the 
question.  What  is  man  ?  1651  C.  Cartwbight  Cert.  Reljg. 
I.  76  Vou  shall  find  Luther,  .vilipending  those  books  iii 
Scripture,  which  were  received  into  the  Canon,  a  1806 
C.  J.  Fox  Reign  yas.  //(1808)  p.  viii.  Even  Dryden,  who 
speaks  with  proper  respect  of  Corneille,  vilipends  Racine. 
1848  Thackeray  yan.  Pair  \v'\\\^  Menacing  the  youth  with 
maledictions,  .and  vilipending  the  poor  innocent  girl  as  the 
basest  and  most  artful  of  vixens.  z88o  Mereuhh  Tragic  ' 
Com,  (1881)  227,  I  am  the  object  of  her  detestation.  .She 
will  seize  her  opportunity  to  vilipend  me 

Hence  Vi*lipended  ///.  a. ;  Vi'lipending  vbi. 
sb.sLudppl  a.  Also  Vilipender,  one  who  vili- 
pends ;  Vlllp«*nditory  a.,  abusive. 

1836  Hor.  Smith  Tin  Trump.  I.  9  Pleasant  was  the  well- 
known  revenge  of  the  *villipended  author.  18^  H.  Mayo 
Pop.  Super  St.  {1851)  197  The  long-vilipended  inBuence  of 
Mesmer.  183*  IVestm.  Rev.  July  133  He . .  would  deserve 
to  be  laughed  at  with  the  mathematical  "viUpender  of 
Milton's  poem,  i^  Reg.  Priiy  Council  Scot.  I.  463  In 
manifest  "vilipending  of  thair  Hienessis  autoritie.  a  i6a6 
Bp.  Andrewks  Comm.  Decalogue  508  (T.),  If  it  be  to  the 
scorning  and  vilipending  of  a  man,  it  may  be  called  the  sin 
of  the  menofSuccoth,  who  slighted  Gideon.  1659  C.  Noble 
A/isw.  Immod.  Queries  6  What  greater  vilipendings.  .can 
be  cast  upon  any  man  ?  1884  Manch.  Exam.  20  Feb.  4/7 
An  occasion  for  a  wholesale  vilipending  of  the  Government. 
tSiBHist.  Perkin  IVarbeck  15  Neither  security  or  presump. 
tion..  of  their  owne  greatnesse, .  nor  'vilipending  and  slight 
regard  of  the  contrary,  a  ij9m  Fountainhali.  Decis.  I.  548 
The  Lords.  .con.sidered  his- -vilipending  expressions  and 
carriage,  and  thought  that  deserved  a  fine.  18*4  Scott 
St,  Ronan's  xii,  Sir  Bingo,  .was.. in  a  thoughtless  and  vili- 
pending humour,  a  1849  ^-  Coleridge  Ess.  {1851)  II.  195 
The  passionate  Romeo,  and  the  vilipending  Mercutio.  1884 
Kendal  Merc.  ^  Times  22  Feb.  5/3  If  *  vilipenditory  rhetoric 
could  overthrow  a  Government  then  Mr.  Gladstone  ought 
to  have  collapsed. 

t  Vilipendency,  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec. :  see 
-ENCY.]  The  expression  of  disparagement  or 
contempt, 

1653  Waterhouse  Apol,  Learn.  149  The  mighty  Goliahs 
of  Rome,  who  by  this  way  of  vilipendency,  hope  to  give  our 
Clergies  flesh  to  be  food  for  the  birds  of  the  Air.  a  1670 
Hacket  Abp.  Williams  I.  (1692)  77  Some  Lords,.. not  con- 
tent with  that  vilipendency,  ..would  have  this  contempt 
agains*  the  prelates  ijiserted  in  their  Journal  Book. 

tVilipendious,  «.  Obs,  rare,  [f,  as  prec. 
Cf.  Tg.  vilipendioso.}  Contemptible.  AlsoTiU- 
pe'ndioasly  o^T/.,  abusively,  opprobrious! y. 

1536  in  Froude  Hist.  Eug.  (1858)  III.  168  [They 
inquired  whether  Cromwell,}  whom  they  called  most  vili. 
pendiously,  [was  put  out  of  the  king's  council).  1630  J. 
Tayi  OR  (Water  P.)  Laugh  9f  be  Fat  Wks.  u.  79/1  Thou 
ignoble  horse-rubbing  peasant, ..being  but  a  vilipendious 
mechanical  Hosller. 

tVilipension.  Chiefly  ^r.  Obs.  Also  5-6 
vilipensioun,  6  -pectioun,  7  vilepension.  [a. 
OF,  viiipension,  -pention^  or  ad.  med.L,  vilipensio^ 
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noun  of  action  f.  I.,  vilipendere  Vilipend  v.  Cf. 
also  It.  vilipensione.']  The  action  or  fact  of  con- 
temning or  despising. 

1456  Sir  G.  WK\F.Cav.  Princes  (S.T.S.)98  Mekle  lauchter 
..en^enderis  vilipensioun  and  lichtlynes  quhen  it  excedis. 
1500  20  Dunbar  Poems  ix.  116.  1  syniiit  in.. he  exaltit  arro- 
gance, .  .derisioun,  scorne  and  vilipentioun.  1535  Stewart 
Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  512  With  so  grit  schaine  and  lak,  In 
vilipentioun  of  the  nobill  blude.  1574  Reg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  II.  386  Committand  heirthrow.  .conteniptioun  and 
vilipensioun  of  his  authoritie  and  lawis.  160J  /bid.  VI.  377 
In  grittar  contempt  and  vilipensioun  of  his  Majestie.  1651 
in  jSlaitl.  CI.  Misc.  III.  274  In  vilepenbion  of  his  precious 
blwd  bched  for  me  and  mankynd. 

b.   The  condition  of  being  despised. 

1538  Abp.  Brown  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  V/Zl  (1834)  III.  6 
The  very  occasioner  and  author  off  the  vilipension  and  con- 
tempt that  1  am  yn. 

Vilipe'lisive,  a.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L,  vllipen- 
dSre:  see -IVE.]     Abusive. 

z8a4  Blackw.  I^lag.  XVI.  3  Strains  not  simply  laudative 
of  Oporto,  but  vituperative  and  vilipensive  of  Boiirdeaux. 
1838  Eraser's  Mag.  XVII.  468  Southey ..tacks  vilipensive 
prefixes  and  postfixes  to  several  of  these. 

Vility  (vai'liti),  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Forms  :  5-6 
vilite,  0  vylyte,  vylite,  vilitee,  6-7  vilitie,  7,  9 
vility.  [a.  OF.  (also  mod.F.)  vUitS  (var.  oivilt^ 
Vilety),  ad.  L.  vilildSy  f.  vilis  Vile  a.  :  see  -ITV. 
So  It.  viiit^.'] 

1.  Vileness  of  character  or  conduct ;  moral  de- 
gradation or  baseness, 

1388  Wyclif  Detdi,  xxiv,  i  If.  .sche  fyndith  not  grace 
bifor  hise  i5en  for  sum  viiiie  [L.  vilitateiu\  he  schal  write  a 
libel.,  of  forsakyng.  150a  Atkvnson  tr.  De  /mitadone 
in.  v.  {1891)  199  That  all  vylyte  or  synne,  specially  thyn 
owne  synne  &  foulenes,  dysplease  the.  1549  Chalonf.r 
Erasm,  on  Folly  Piij,  They  coun.pt  it  vilitee  for  theim  to 
yeide  theyr  valiant  soules  to  God,  any  where  els  than  in  a 
foughten  fielde.  1599  Sandys  Europe  Spec.  (1632)  209  Then 
surely  have  wee  not  now  so  great  cause  to  dread  him,  as 
to  blame  our  selves  and  our  wrangllngs  and  vility. 

1S88  Doughty  Arabia  Deserta  I.  556  Zelots,  who  of  their 
natural  viliiy  were  busy-bodies,  questioners  of  other  men's 
religion. 

t  2.  a.  Mean  or  low  estimate.  Obs.'~^ 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  i.  Ixi,  (1869)  37  For  charitee 
holdeth  in  cheertee  that  that  oothere  holden  in  vilitee. 
+  b.  Meanness  or  lowliness  of  condition.   Obs. 

1549  Compl,  Scotl.  XX.  170  Al  5our  gloire,  veltht,  and  dig- 
nite,  sal  change  in  vilite.  c  1550  Disc.  Common  Weal  Eng. 
(1893)  123,  1  mervaile  muche  theare  is  anie  (seinge  a  viliiie 
and  contempte  of  the  thinge)  will  occupie  the  feate  of  hus- 
bandrie  at  all.  1596  Bell  Sutv.  Popery  11.  iv.  165  He 
suffered.. in  lime  of  his  infancie,  baseness  of  his  mothers 
womb,  pouertie,  asperitie,  vilitie  in  the  manger,  a  x6i8  J. 
Daviks  (Heref.)  Witte's  Pilgr.  Ixxii,  The  Sunne.  .Disdaines 
not  to  behold  the  basest  Worme,  To  glad  his  Soule  and 
grace  his  vility.  1664  H.  Moke  A/yst.  tniq.y'x.  17'!  hat  idle 
mistake  ..  may  probably  be  grounded  upon  the  seeming 
vility  of  these  figures.  1696  Kennett  Rom.  Antiq.  n,  v, 
vi.  28 1  T  he  Comedians  wore  these  [sc.  socci\  to  represent  the 
vility  of  the  Persons  they  represented. 

+  0.  Lowness  of  value  or  price  ;  cheapness.  Obs, 

16*3  CocKERAM  Eng.  Diet.  II,  Cheapnes,  vility.  1638 
pENKE^HMAN  Artach.  Cij,  Such  vilitie  or  cheapnesse  of. . 
graiiie,  as  td,  the  Quarter.  1674  Staveley  Rom.  Horse- 
leech (1769)  221  The  vility  of  habits  [i.e.  dress]  should  be 
measured  by  the  custom  of  every  country. 

t3.   Impurity,  filth.  Obs. 

x^qSc.  Acts,  yas.  ^'(1814)  II.  374/2  Becaus  of  ^e  vilite 
l^at  cumis  be  slaying  of  tle.sche  be  the  flescheouris.  1^5 
Raynald  Byrth  Mankynoe  44  The  refuce,  drosse,  &  vilar 
part  of  the  outher  blud.  .separated  from  the  purer  for  the 
vylite  &  euel  qualite  therin  comprehendyd. 

VillCvil).  Also6-8(9)ville.  [a.  AF.  vill,  vile, 
OF.  viU^  vylle^  ville  farm,  country-house,  village, 
collection  of  villages  around  a  city  (mod.F.  ville 
town)  :— L.  villa  :  see  Villa  j^.] 

1.  Law  and  hist.  A  territorial  unit  or  division 
under  the  feudal  system,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
houses  or  buildings  with  their  adjacent  lands,  more 
or  loss  contiguous  and  having  a  common  organiza- 
tion ;  corresponding  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  tithing 
and  lothe  modern  township  or  civil  parish. 

1596  Bacon  Maxims  Com.  Lain  iii.  (1630)  14  If.  .part  of 
the  ville  is  his  f^everali,  and  part  his  waste  and  common, 
a  1625  Sir  H.  Finch  Law  (1636)  261  A  plea  of  land  which 
is  for  land  or  other  such  things  in  demesne,  .must  alwayes 
bee  brought  in  a  ville,  or  place  knowne  out  of  any  ville. 
And  not  in  a  hamlet  which  is  parcell  of  a  vill.  1672  M  anlev 
CowelCs  /ntetpr.,  Vil/,..'\%  sometimes  taken  for  a  Mannor, 
and  sometimes  for  a  Parish,  or  part  of  it.  a  1676  Halb 
Prim.  Orig.  Matt.  (1677)  235  'there  are  very  many  more 
Vills  and  Hamlets  now  than  there  were  then,  and  very  few 
Villages,  Towns  or  Parishes  then,  which  continue  not  to 
this  Day.  I7»i  Act  Pnrlt.  in  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  S92J/6  Any 
Parish,  Township,  Vill,  or  Extraparochial  Place.  1768 
Blackstone  Comm.  IV.  291  '1  he  party  raising  it  must  ac- 
quaint the  constable  of  the  vill,,. and  thereupon  the  con- 
stable is  to  search  his  own  town,  and  raise  alt  the  neigh- 
bouring  vills.  1799  E.  Hasted  Hist.  Canterbmy  106 
This  borough  [i.e.  StablegateJ.  .was  some  time  past  erected 
into  a  ville,  in  order  to  maintain  its  own  poor.  1839  Stone- 
house  Axholme  316  One  or  two  small  houses  have  been 
built  here,  but  they  are  hardly  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
hamlet  or  vill,  1874  Stubbs  Const,  /list.  I.  iii.  54  I'.he 
social  organisation  of  the  vill  may  be  identical  perhaps  with 
that  cf  the  mark.  1891  Atkinson  Moorland  Par.  (ed.  2J  87 
If.. there  were  more  than  one  [field]  within  the  vill. 
2.  poet.  A  village. 

ai7oo  Ken  Hymnotheo  Poet  Wks.  1721  III.  383  Paro- 
chial Priests  were  fix'd  in  ev'ry  Vill,  Who  under  him  should 
saving    Tiuth  instil.    1814    Wobdsw.  Excurs.   vm.    100 
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Among  the  tenantr>-  of  thorpe  and  vill,  Or  straggling  burgh. 
x8bi  Clare  ViU.  Minsir.  11.  69  In  every  vill,  at  morning's 
earlicsi  prime,  To  early-risers  many  a  Hodge  is  seen.  1834 
Sir  H.  Taylor  Arici'eide  11.  m.  ii,  So  in  field  or  forest,  Or 
in  wall'ii  town,  by  stipend  lured,  or  viil  Surprised  and  sack'd, 
by  turns  he  lived  at  large. 

+  3.  A  villa.   Obs.  rare, 

1684  tr.  Eutropius  X.  170  [Constantine]  died  in  a  publick 
Vil!  of  the  City  Nicomedia.  1755  Amorv  Mem.  (1766)  11. 
61  He  saw  a  vill,  that  seemed  to  him  of  wood.and  consisieii 
of  ground-rooms.  1766  —  BuhcU  {1770}  MI.  203  The  vill 
here  was  ver>-  odd,  but  a  charming  pretty  thing.  The  house 
consisted  of  letcj. 

Vill,  obs.  Sc.  fonn  of  Will  a. 

Villa  (vi-la).  [Partly  a.  L.  vil/a  country-house, 
^rm,  etc.,  j^erhaps  a  diminotive  from  the  stem  of 
vuus  >-iUage,  hamlet,  country-seat ;  partly  a.  It. 
vi//a  (whence  also  F.,  Sp.,  and  Pg.  vt'ila)  from  the 
same  source.] 

1.  Orig.,  a  country  mansion  or  residence,  together 
with  a  farm,  farm-buildings,  or  other  houses 
attached,  built  or  occupied  by  a  person  of  some 
position  and  wealth;  a  country  seat  or  estate ;  in 
later  and  more  general  use,  a  residence  in  the 
coimtry,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town,  usu- 
ally of  some  size  and  architectural  elegance  and 
standing  in  its  own  grounds. 

a.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  Greeks,  etc. 
j6is  G.  Sandys  Trav.  iv.  274  Passing  by  Ciceros  Villa, 

euen  at  this  day  so  called,  where  yet  do  remaine  the 
mines  of  his  Academy.  1644  Stapylton  Juvenal  i.  m 
Who  built  so  many  villa's?  when  wast  knowne  Our 
Fathers  with  seven  dishes  supt  alone?  1697  Wai.sh  Lifo 
Virgil  r  3  The  beautiful  Villa's  of  the  Roman  Nobility, 
equalling  the  Magnificence  of  the  greatest  Kings.  1771  H. 
Walpole  l^ertue's  Anccd.  Paint.  (1786)  IV.  254  Pliny  has 
left  us  descriptions  of  two  of  his  villas.  As  he  used  liis 
iJiurentine  villa  for  his  winter  retreat  [etc.].  1781  Gibbon 
VecL  ^  F.  xxxvi.  (1787)  III.  443  'Ibe  villa  was  pleasantly 
seated  on  the  margm  of  the  lake.  1797  S.  Lysons  Kom. 
Antiq.  Woodchesier  16  The  remains  of  a  Roman  house,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  of  a  villa.  183a  G.  R.  Porter  Porcelain 
ft  Gl.  xiii.  269  The  ruins  of  a  villa  built  by  Tiberius  in  the 
island  of  Capri.  1838  Thirlwall  Greece  V.  97  The  dwell- 
ings which  were  thickly  scattered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital ..  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  villas  of  the  more 
opulent  Sp.irtans,  1879  Froude  Caesar  iv.  52  Their  great 
men  had  country  housesand  villas,  the  surest  sign  of  a  settled 
state  of  society. 

b.  With  reference  to  modern  Italy  or  other 
Continental  countries. 

i6ii  CoRYAT  Crudities  139  A  certaine  Gentleman  called 
Bassano..liued  at  a  villa  that  he  had  in  the  country.  1636 
Massincer  Gt.  Dk.  Florence  i.  i.  And  how,  I  pray  you,  (For 
we,  that  never  look  beyond  our  villas,  Must  be  inquisitive) 
are  state  affairs  Carried  in  court?  (11700  Evrlvn  Diary 
27  Feb.  1644,  We  went  to  see  Cardinal  Richelieu's  villa  at 
Ruell.  Ibid.  10  Nov.  1644,  We  went  to  see  Prince  Ludo- 
visio's  villa. . .  The  house  is  very  magnificent,  and  the  extent 
of  the  ground  is  exceeding  large.  i«7  [S.  BkringtonJ 
G.  di  Lucca's  Mem.  (1738)  238  Their  Villa's,  or  Palaces  of 
Pleasure,  are  scattered  all  over  the  Country,  1756-7  tr. 
Keysler's  Trav.  (1762)  I.  510  The  road  from  Pistoia  to  Flo- 
rence..exhibits  no  villa's  or  plantations  to  the  view,  and 
consequently,  .there's  the  greater  number  of  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Florence.  1806  Dallaway  Obsert'.  Fng. 
Arckit.  X,  232  The  capricious  lightness  of  an  Italian  villa. 
1838  Murray's  Handik.  N.  Germ.  320/1  On  the  borders  of 
the  Havel.. is  the  little  villa  of  GHenecke,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  minister  Von  Hardenl>erg.  1905  '  G.  Thorne  ' 
Lost  Cause  iii,  The  gay  villa  at  Nice  by  the  old  citadel  of 
Mont-Albano. 

c.  In  English  use.     Now  merged  in  next. 

1711  Shaftksb.  Charac.  III.  Misc.  in.  ii.  184  note^  Be- 
hold the  Disposition  and  Order  of  these  finer  sorts  of  Apart- 
ments, Gardens,  Villa's  !  15148  Harilf.v  Observ.  Man  i.  iv. 
S  I.  427  The  Villas  and  Cabinets  of  the  Noble,  the  Rich,  and 
the  Curious.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  I.  338  Ihe  profits  of  some  of 
whom  are  so  extravagant,  as  to  support  them  in  enormous 
magnificent  town-houses  and  country  villas.  1830  Pkaed 
Poems  (1865)  II.  227  Hurrying  madly  after  marriage  To 
some  lord's  villa.  1833  Loudon  Encycl.  Archil.  §  1677  A 
villashould  always  form  part  of  a  village,  and  be  placed,  if 
possible,  on  rather  higher  ground.  184a  Gwilt  Archil. 
S  3000  The  villas  at  Foot'.s  Cray  and  Mereworth,  imitations 
of  Palladio*s  Villa,  Capra,..are  the  maxima  of  villas :  be- 
yond this  the  villa  becomes  a  mansion. 

Jig,  174a  Young  Nt.  VA.  ix.  1732  What  behold  I  now? 
A  wilderness  of  wonders  burning  round;  ..  Perhaps  the 
villas  of  descending  gods  ! 

d.  Hence,  any  residence  of  a  superior  or  hand- 
some type,  or  of  some  architectural  pretension,  in 
the  suburbs  of  a  town  or  in  a  residential  district, 
such  as  is  occupied  by  a  person  of  the  middle- 
class;  also,  any  small  better-class  dwelling-house, 
usually  one  which  is  detached  or  semi-detached. 

The  word  is  frequently  employed  in  the  names  given  to 
particular  houses  of  this  type,  as  Windsor  Villa. 

1755  Johnson  Connoisseur  No,  81  f  4,  I  cannot  help 
observing,  that  pe.sons  polite  enough  to  be  ibnd  of  such 
exquisite  refinements,  are  partly  in  the  same  case  with  the 
mechanic  at  his  dusty  Villa.  1781  Cowier  Retirem.  481 
Suburban  villas^  highway-side  retreats,  'J  hat  dread  th'  en- 
croachment of  our  growing  streets.  179a  A.  Young  Trav. 
France  (1889)  1:4  To'Havre  de  Grace,  ..the  hills  almost 
covered  with  little  new  built  villas.  1825  C.  M.  Westmacott 
Eng.  Spy  I.  318  Incongruous  edificies  called  villas.  1849 
Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  349  No  long  avenues  of  villas, 
embowered  in  lilacs  and  laburnums,  extended  from  the 
great  centre  of  wealth.  1853  R.  S.  Surtees  Sponge's  Sp. 
Tour  it  6  The  farm  houses  are  dotted  about  as  thickly  ■ .  as 
to  look  like  inferior  *  villas '  falling  out  of  rank.  1881  Miss 
Braodon  Mt.  RoyalW.  ix.  167,  I  wish  you  would  let  me 
build  you  a  villa  at  Torquay  or  Dartmouth. 
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I     1 2.  (See  quot.)   Obsr''  I 

a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  6  May  1645,  In  these  [valleys]  are 

faire  Parks  or  Gardens  call'd  Villas,  being  onely  places  of 

recesse  and  pleasure,  at  some  distance  from  the  streetes, 

yet  within  the  walls  [of  Rome]. 

3.  atirib.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attrib.  (passing 
into  adj.),  as  villa  architecture,  garden,  -gale, 
style,  -work,  etc. ;  villa-house,  f  {")  a  house 
attached  to  a  villa;  {b)  a  villa  residence;  villa 
dwelling,  residence,  =  Villa  i  c,  d. 

a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  10  Nov.  1644,  In  the  villa-house  is 
a  man's  body, .  .petrified.  1813  Scott  Let.  13  Mar.  in 
I.oclcltart,  What  I  shall  finally  make  of  this  villa-woik  I 
don't  know.  i8a8  R.  Lugar  «///<■!,  Villa  Architecture. 
1833  Loudon  Encycl.  Archit.  §  1620  All  the  essential  com- 
f  >rts  of  a  villa  dwelling.  I/>id.  §  1624  Of  the  Choice  of  a 
Situation  for  a  Villa  Residence.  1844  Disraeli  Coningsly 
IV.  iii,  A  ..dwelling-house,  built  in  what  is  called  a  villa 
style,  with  a  variety  of  gardens  and  conservatories.  185s 
BliOWNiNG  Old Pict.  in  Ftori-ncei,  The  aloed  arch  Of  the 
villa-gate.  1876  '  Ouida'  Winter  City  xii.  367  Mrae.  Mila 
was  organising  alfresco  dinners  in  villa  gardens. 

b.  In  instrumental  or  similative  combs.,  as  villa- 
dotted,  -haunted,  -like  adjs.  Also  in  objective  or 
obj.  gen.  combs.,  aivilla  dweller,  owner,  etc. 

1843  f"t"y  Cycl.  XXVI.  264/1  The  houses  are  for  the 
most  part  neat  and  villa-like.  1871  Miss  Ckaik  Fair 
France  154  Flat,  tame,  and  villa-haunted,  what  we  should 
call  Cockneyfied.  1881  Miss  Braddon  Asphodel  III.  148 
The  smiling  waters  of  Thun,  with  its  villa-dotted  shores. 
a  1894  Stevenson  Lay  Morals,  etc.  (igii)  123  It  is.  .from 
the  villa-dweller  that  we  hear  complaints  of  the  unworlhi- 
ness  of  life.  1898  Engineering  Mag.  XVI.  35  This  sort  of 
villa-owner's  selfishness. 

Hence  (in  nonce-use)  Villaette  (vilaie't),a  sm.ill 
villa  ;  Villaftr  (vi'lafai),  v.  trans.,  (a)  to  turn  into 
a  villa  ;  (/')  to  cover  with  villas. 

1836  Tait's  Mae.  III.  563  Sweet  nestling  cottages  and 
•villaettes  upon  the  shrubby  braes.  i86a  W.  H.  Russell 
Dinry  North  ^  South  (1863)  1.  274  Pretty  villarettes  {sic\  in 
charming  groves  of  magnolia,  orange-trees,  and  lime  oaks. 
1884  Harpers  Mag.  Aug.  338/1  [The  chateau]  has. .been 
..restored  and  *villafied.  1887  Oxford  Mag.  9  Mar.  129 
A  railway  which  would  viUa-fy  the  shores  of  Rydal. 

Villadom  (viladam).  [f.  Villa  +  -dom.]  'Ihe 
world  of  villas ;  suburban  villas  or  their  residents 
collectively.     (Freq.  in  recent  use.) 

1880  Macm.  Mag.  May  76  Respectable  and  well-to-do 
villadom  in  the  suburban  counties.  1888  Eakl  of  Desaht 
Heme  Lodge  I.  i.  i  Oases  in  the  desert  of  gorgeous  villa- 
dom. 1897  S.  S.  SpRlGGE  Li/e  IVakley  xxv.  233  The  street 
still    reserves  many  of  the  features  of  suburban  villadom. 

attrib.  1898  Dnity  News  2  Mar.  5/6  The  roads.. look  to 
be  of  the  lower  villadom  type. 

Village  (vi'leds),  sb.  Forms :  4-  village,  5 
vylage,  villach-,  5-6  vyllage,  5-7  vilage,  6 
wylage,  Sc.  willage,  -aige,  v^elage ;  also  //. 
6  vyllagies,  Sc.  willagies.  [a.  OF.  village, 
vilage  (mod.F.  village),  =  Vt.vilatge,  Sp.  village, 
Pg.  villagem  (fem.),  It.  villaggio  :— L.  villaticiim, 
neut.  sing,  of  villdticus  of  or  pertaining  to  a  villa, 
f.  villa  Villa  :  see  -age.  Cf.  late  L.  villagium, 
vilatgium.'] 

1.  A  collection  of  dwelling-houses  and  other 
buildings,  forming  a  centre  of  habitation  in  a  coun- 
try district;  an  inhabited  place  larger  than  a 
hamlet  and  smaller  than  a  town,  or  having  a 
simpler  organization  and  administration  than  the 
latter.     (Cf.  the  note  to  Town  sb.  4.) 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pard.  T.  225  Henne  ouer  a  myle,  with- 
inne  a  greet  village,  a  1400  Sqr.  lowe  Degre  491  He  had 
not  ryden  but  a  whyle, . .  Or  he  was  ware  of  a  vyllage.  X4aa 
YoNGE  tr.  Secreta  .Secret.  184  A  Candrede  in  frensh  and 
in  Irysh,  is  a  Porcion  of  grovnde  that  may  contene  an 
hundrid  villachis.  1477  Rotls  of  Partt.  VI.  184/1  In  any 
Tonne  or  other  village  not  corporal,  c  1515  Coctie  LorelCs 
B.  14  They  sayled  England  thorowe  and  thorowe,  Vyllage, 
towne,  cyte,  and  borowe.  1S73  Tlsser  Husli.  (1878)  85 
Much  carting,  ill  tillage,  makes  som  to  flie  village.  1600 
Shaks,  a.  Y.  L.  111.  iii.  60  A  wall'd  Towne  is  more  worthier 
then  a  village.  i6co  J.  PoRV  tr.  Leo's  Africa  vii.  287  A 
large  and  ample  village  containing  to  the  number  of  sixe 
thousand  or  mo  families.  1617  SloRYSON  Itin.  1.  51,  I 
remember  not  to  haue  seene  a  more  pleasant  village  than 
this  (the  Hague].  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  448  Forth  issuing 
on  a  Summers  Morn  to  breathe  Among  the  pleasant  Villages 
and  Farmes,..The  smell  of  Grain.  1715  Watts  Logic  11. 
iii.  S  4  Consider  also,  that . .  the  Customs  of  different  Towns 
and  Villages  in  the  same  Nation,  are ..  contrary  to  each 
other.  1770  Goldsm.  Des.  Village  i.  1806  Gazetteer  Scot. 
(ed.  2),  IVatlacetown ;  a  thriving  and  populous  village  in 
Ayrshire..  .The  village  nearly  joins  tothe  Newtown  of  Ayr, 
and  contains  about  960  inhabitants,  i860  Mill  ICefrr,  Govt. 
(1865)  115/1  A  mere  village  has  no  claim  to  a  municipal 
representation.  1882  T.  CoAN  Life  in  Haivaii  41  When  the 
meeting  closed  at  one  village,  most  of  the  people  ran  on  to 
the  next. 

transf.  1604  E.  G[rimstone1  D'Acosids  Hist.  Indies  11. 
vi.  94  There  are  whole  villages  of  these  Vros  inhabiting  in 
the  Lake  in  their  boates  of  Totora,  the  which  are  tied 
together  and  fastened  to  some  rocke. 

pltr.  1770  Gentl.  Mag.  XL.  559  To  express  the  Condition 
of  an  Honest  Fellow  and  no  Flincher,  under  the  Effects  of 
good  Fellowship,  he  is  said  to.  .Come  home  by  the  Villages, 
this  is  Provincial,  when  a  man  comes  home  by  the  fields  he 
meets  nobody,  consequently  is  sober,  when  he  comes  home 
by  the  Villages,  he  calls  first  at  one  house,  then  at  another, 
and  drinks  at  all. 

b.  Applied  jocularly  to  a  large  town  or  city, 
esp.  Lontion. 

1825  C.  M.  Westmacott  Eng.  Sf>y  I.  129,  I  used  to  keep 
a  good  prad  here  for  a  bolt  to  the  village,      la  i860  Di; 


VILLAGE. 

Maurier  in  Moscheles  In  Bohemia  (1857)  124  Living  with 
Henley,  No.  85,  Newman  Street..  .This  is  a  very  jolly  little 
village,  and  I  wish  you  were  over  here,  i860  Hughes  Tom 
Broivn  at  Ox/,  xxviii,  You  had  much  Ijetier  come  up  to  the 
little  village  at  once,  Brown,  and  stay  there  while  the  coin 
lasts.  1874  Slang  Diet.  334  Bi.mingham  is  called  'the 
hardware  village  . 

O.   Cambr.  slattg,     (See  quot.) 
x'iA^Slang  Did.  266  A  Cambridge  term  for  a  disreputable 
suburb  of  that  town,  viz.,  Barnwell,  generally  styled  'the 
village '. 

d.  ^'^^S'.  A  minor  municipality  with  limited 
corporate  powers  (seequots.). 

1888  Brvck  Amer.  Comunv.  II.  11.  xlviii.  240  A  minimum 
population  of  three  hundred,  occupying  not  more  than  two 
square  mites  in  extent,  may  by  popular  vote  become  in- 
corporated as  a  '  village '.  Ibid.  247  Of  these  villages 
and  other  minor  municipalities  there  are  v.irious  forms  in 
different  States.  Ohio,  for  instance,  divides  her  municipal 
corporations  into  (rt)  cities,.. (/')  villages,  with  two  classes, 
the  first  of  from  3000  to  5000  inhabitants,  the  second  of  from 
200  to  3000, .  .and  Kc)  hamlets. 

2.  The  inhabitants  or  residents  of  a  village ;  the 
villagers. 

<xi5a9  Skelton  Agst.  Garnesche  iv,  25  The  corte,  the 
contre,  wylage,  and  towne,  Sayth..Of  all  prowde  knauys 
thow  beryst  the  belle.  1770  Goldsm.  Des.  Vill.  207  The 
village  all  declar'd  how  much  he  knew.  i8ao  Combe 
Syntax,  Consol.  i.  (Chandos)  138  The  Village  on  their 
Pastor  gaz'd,  At  once  afflicted  and  amaz'd.  1864  Tennyson 
Aylmer's  F.  35  A  sleepy  land,.  .Where  almost  all  the  village 
had  one  name. 

3.  transf.  (from  i).  A  small  group  or  cluster  of 
the  burrows  of  prairie-dogs.     Cf.  Town  sb.  7  b, 

1808  Pike  Sources  Mississ.  11.  (1810)  156  ftote.  The 
Wishtonwish  of  the  Indians,  prairie  dogs  of  some  travellers, 
..reside  on  the  praiiies  of  Louisiana  in  towns  and  villages. 
1814  Brackenkidce  yrnl.  in  Views  Louisiana  -z-ig,  I 
happened  on  a  village  of  barking  squirrels,  or  prairie  dogs. 
1835  W.  Irving  Tour  Prairies  xxxii.  295,  I  learned  that  a 
burrow,  or  village,  as  it  is  termed,  of  prairie  dogs  had  been 
discovered. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attrib.  passing 
into  adj.,  =  of  or  pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  a 
village  or  villages ;  living  in  or  belonging  to  a 
village ;  rural,  rustic. 

Freq.  in  poetry  from  the  early  i8th  c. 

1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nickolay's  Voy.  in.  xiii.  95  The 
Vomuchz  or  Grecian  village  men.  1594  Shaks.  Pick.  Ill, 
\.  iii.  209  The  early  Village  Cock  Hath  twice  done  saluta- 
tion to  the  Morne.  1608  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  160  Of  the 
Village  dog  or  house-keeper.  1613  Shaks,  Hen.  VIII,  ii. 
iv.  159  Enemies,  that  know  not  Why  they  are  so;  but  like 
to  Village  Curres,  Barke  when  their  fellowes  doe.  1634 
Mii.TON  Comus  346  Might  we  but  hear. .  Or  sound  of  pastoral 
reed..,  or  village  cock  Count  the  night  watches  to  his 
feathery  Dames.  1697  Drvden  Ded.  ALneis  Ess.  (ed.  Ker) 
II.  233  Those  village  words,  as  I  may  call  them,  give  us  a 
mean  idea  of  the  thing.  1703  Rowe  Fair  Penit.  11.  i. 
Faithful  as  the  simple  Village  Swain.  1770  Goldsm.  Des. 
I'ill.  327  She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  blest,  Has 
wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distrest.  1779  Mirror  No.  42 
p  4  1  he  village-surgeon  being  then  absent.  1783  Chabbe 
Village  \\.  2  No  longer  truth. .disdain.  But  own  the  Village 
Life  a  life  of  pain.  1813  Scott  Rokcby  v.  xxv,  But  village 
notes  could  ne'er  supply  'Ihat  rich  and  varied  melody.  1837 
Ht.  Martinfau  Soc.  Amer.  III.  91  Much  might  be  said  of 
village  manners  in  America.  >86o  in  F.  Gallon  Vac.  Tour. 
(1B61)  114  The  literati  of  the  southern  Slaves  are  not  to  be 
found  among  a  higher  class  than  the  village  clergy,  and 
masters  of  village-schools.  1871  Maine  {title),  Village- 
Communities  in  the  East  and  West.  1883  Smiles  in 
Longiu.  Mag.  June  159  He  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a 
large  number  of  the  village  labourers. 

t  b.  Attrib.,  =  village-like  ;  of  the  size  or  con- 
stitution of  a  village.    Obsr~^ 

164a  Jer.  Taylor  Episc.  (1647)  89  In  populous  Cityes,  not 
in  village  TowneSj  for  no  Bishops  were  ever  suffered  to  be 
in  village  Townes. 

c.  In  objective  and  obj.  genitive,  instrumental, 
locative,  or  other  combs.,  as  village-founder^ 
-haunter;  village-born^  •dwellings  -lit  adjs. 

1649  G.  Daniel  Trinaich.^  Hen.  V,  ccxcix,  These.. 
wrought  more  With  village-haunters.  185a  Badger  Acs- 
torians  I.  343  The  Jes  were  all  Igr&ivy,  that  is  village- 
dwelling  Arabs,  who  cultivate  the  soil.  187a  Howeli^ 
Wedd.  Journ.  (1892)  270  The  landscape  of  village-lit  plain 
and  forest-darkened  height.  i88o  Cornh.  Mag.  Jan.  35 
The  local  hero  or  eponymous  village-founder  was  the  man 
who  cut  down  the  jungle.  1891  Daily  News  11  Sept.  3/4 
The  many  village-born  men  in  towns. 

d.  Special  combs. :  village  burrow,  =  sense  3  ; 
village  butler  Cant  (see  quot.) ;  village-house, 
the  chief  house  of  a  Malay  village. 

X795  Potter  Diet.  Cant  (ed.  2),  Village  butlers,  o\A 
thieves,  that  would  rather  steal  a  dishclout  than  discontinue 
the  practice  of  thieving.  x86a  S.  St.  Johk  Li/i  Forests  Far 
East  I.  7  A  passage  raised  on  posts  three  feet  above  the 
ground,  led  to  the  great  village-house.  1893  W.  ^*  Hi-;dson 
Iil/e  Days  in  Patagonia  i.  11  Like,  .the  vucacha's  village 
burrows,  and  the  beaver's  dam,  it  is  made  to  last  for  ever. 

Hence  Village  v.  intr.,  to  settle  down  to  a  vil- 
leggiatura.  Vi'llagedom,  the  condition  or  status  of 
a  village;  also,  the  system  of  village  communities. 
Vi'llagefal,  as  many  as  a  villnge  contains ;  the 
whole  of  the  people  of  a  village.  Vi'Uagehood, 
=  villagedom.  Vl'llageless  a.y  having  no  village, 
Vllla'geous  a.,  of  or  concerned  with  villages  or 
village-life,  t  Vi'Uageship,  ?  a  village  commu- 
nity. Village  ward(sa^z' J.,  in  the  direction  of  the 
village.  Vi'llagism,  a  mode  of  expression  usual 
in  villages ;  a  rustic  phrase. 
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x8i9  BvRON  Let.  to  Hoppner  d  }\ix\e,  I  shall  go  back  to 
Venice  before  I  *village  on  ihe  Hrenta.  1867  McDowall 
Hist,  Dumfries  xiii.  144  William  I.  raised  it  [Dumfries! 
from  humble  "villagedom  to  be  one  of  the  King's  own 
burghs.  t88i  F.  T.  Palgkave  Visions  Eng.  4  O'er  the  land 
is  wrought  The  happy  villagedom  by  English  tribes  From 
Elbe  and  Baltic  brought,  c  1890  Stevenson  In  South  Seas 
IV.  (1900)  312  A  *villageful  of  jjay  companions.  1897  Mahy 
KiNCstev  /K  Africa  401  They  come  down  in  villagefuls 
among  the  older  tribes.  1890  Murray's  Mag.  May  662 
Caudebec  is  only  redeemed  from  pure  *villagehood  by  its 
possessio.T  of  a  Mayor.  1889  Hissky  Tour  in  Phaeton  169 
An  old  and  lonely  country  church,  standing  by  itself, 
*vtllageles^,  on  rising  ground.  1858  THORtAU  Lett.  (1865J 
171  Let  it  be  a  local  and  *villageous  book.  176a  ir.  Busc/i- 
ing^s  Syst.  Geog.  IV.  72  The  town  contains  some  corpora- 
tions of  villages  or  *villageships.  1883  Haiper's  Mag. 
Sept.  41^3/2  We  strolled  *villageward.  1884  May  Crom- 
UFLiN  BroTvn-Eyes  aix.  Then  the  two  groups,  .went  back 
villagewards.  177a  Nl'gent  Hist.  Fr,  Gerund  W.  169  To 
say,  *  Command  me,  in  every  thing,"  they  would  think  a 
vulgarity  and  *villagism. 

Vi'llage-like,  a.  [f.  Village  sb.'\  Like  or 
resembling  a  village  or  that  of  a  village. 

1838  Ht.  Martiseau  West.  Trav,  I.  251  The  village-like 
character  of  some  of  the  arrangements  at  Washington. 
1840  Arnold  Hist,  Rome  (1846)  II.  xxxv.  437  They  lived 
mostly  in  villages,  or  in  small  village-like  towns.  1864  .*\. 
McKay  Hist.  Kilmarnock  186  The  town  no  longer  pre. 
sented  a  village-like  aspect, 

Vrllager.  [f.  Village  ^^.  +  -eii^.]  One  who 
lives  in  a  village;  now  iisnallyf  a  working-class 
inhabitant  or  native  of  a  village. 

1570  Levjns  Manip,  80  A  y\\\^%fiT,villicus.  1601  Shaks. 
Jul.  C.  I.  ii.  172  Brutus  had  rather  be  a  Villager,  Then  to 
repute  himselfe  a  Sonne  of  Rome  Vnder  these  hard  Con- 
ditions. 1634  Milton  Comus  166  Som  harmles  Villager 
Whom  thrift  keeps  up  about  his  Country  gear.  1718  Rows 
tr.  Lucan  i.  59  Nochearful  Maid  nor  Villager  is  seen,  >75s 
Young  Brothers  11.  i,  Eacii  villager  Is  queen  of  her  aflec* 
tions.  1796  Morse  Avier.Geog.  II.  47  Vast  districts,  which 
the  nearest  villagers  took  possession  of.  1841  Ly iton  Nt. 
4*  Morii.  I.  i,  The  desolate  parsonage  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  one  of  the  villagers.  1876  BANCsOFr  Hist.  U.  S. 
IV.  1.  314  All  Frenchmen,  alike  townspeople  and  villagers, 
were  free. 

transf.  1634  W.  Wood  New  Eug.  Prosp,  (1865)  36  These 
waterie  villagers  [  =  fish]  with  thousands  more,  Doe  passe 
and  repasse  neare  the  verdant  shore. 

Hence  Vl'llaffereM,  a  female  villager,  a  village 
girl  or  woman. 

1873  M.  Collins  Miraftda  II.  22  The  vlllageresses  were 
terribly  jealous  at  first.  1894  A.  D'Hekistal  Discord,  Life 
lot  She  was  so  indifferent  about  what  the  squiresses  and 
Vlllageresses  might  say  about  her. 

Vlllagery  (viled.^iri,  vi-led.^ari).  Also  6 
villagree.  [f.  Village  sb,  +  -(e)ry.]  Villages 
collectively. 

Now  chiefly  as  an  echo  of  the  Sbaksperian  pa.ssage. 

1590  Shaks.  Mids.  JV.  11.  i.  35  Arc  you  not  bee,  That 
frights  the  maidens  of  the  Villagree.  i8>a  W.  Tennant 
Thane  of  Fife  ni.  I,  Crowding  they  come  from  all  her  coasts 
so  rife  Of  villagery.  a  1839  Galt  D-ruton  Destiny  (1840)  5 
A  vista  bright  appe.^red  Of  riant  villagery.  1883  Blaclnv. 
Mag,  Jan.  75/2  Unkempt  mountain  ponies  startle  the 
maidens  of  the  villagery. 

Vi'llaget.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ET.  Cf.  older 
F.  villagette  (Godef.).J     A  little  village. 

1781  Twining  Papers  Set.  11.  (1887)  81  The  mountains. . 
are,  for  some  distance,  so  close  to  the  river  as  scarcely  to 
leave  room  for  even  a  villaget.  1846  D.  W.  Pltghe  Harlech 
Castle  26  Naenlwrog  is  a  romantic  villaget, 

Vi*llaff ey,  a-  [f.  as  prec.  +  -v.]  Somewhat 
village-like. 

i88a  Advance  (Chicago)  21  Dec,  Washington  Street  lays 
aside  entirely  the  villagey  aspect  commonly  a.-icribed  to  it. 
1889  A.  T.  Pask  Eyes  'i'hames  loo  The  quiet  watersidei-  .so 
villagey,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  you  know. 

Villagflo,  error  ormispr.  for  vUiago  Viliaco. 

i8ao  Scott  Monast.  xv,  Truly,  good  villagio,  your  question 
hath  in  it  somewhat  of  embarrassment. 

Villain  (vi-lan),  sb.  Forms:  a,  4  vyleyn,  6 
viUein(e  ;  4  vilaine,  4-5  vylayn  (5  vil-),  .^-6 
vylayne;  5  vyllayn,  6  -ayne,  -aine,  5-7  vill- 
ayne  (7  -ayn),  6-7  villaine,  7-  villain.  &.  4 
velaun,  6  vyl-,  vilane  {Sc.  veill-,  vill-,  willane), 
villan,  weUantt-,7  villiane,  7-8  villian,  8  villin. 
[a.  AF.  and  OF.  vHein,  vilain^  villain  (  =  Prov. 
vilatif  It.  and  Sp.  villanOf  Pg.  z'/V/rti)):— popL. 
*viilan-um,  ace,  sing,  of  *villanus  (see  Villains 
fl.),  f.  L.  villa  Villa.    See  also  Villein.] 

1.  Originally,  a  low-born  base-minded  rustic  ; 
a  man  of  ignoble  ideas  or  instincts;  in  later  use, 
an  unprincipled  or  depraved  scoundrel  ;  a  man 
naturally  disposed  to  base  or  criminal  actions,  or 
deeply  involved  in  the  commission  of  disgraceful 
crimes:  a.  Used  as  a  term  of  opprobrious  address. 

1303  R.  Brusnk  liandl.  Synne  11557  Goddys  treytonr, 
and  ry^t  vyieyn  !  Hast  ^ou  no  myndeof  Marye  Maudeleyn, 
1320-30  Horn  Ch.  (Riison)  857  The  begger  answered  in 
that  tide,  Vilaine,  cunestow  nought  ride?  c  1380  Sir 
Ferutnb,  54^1  panne  he  cryde  and  gan  to  sayn  :  '  Whar  ait 
bow,  Chariis,  pow  vylayn?'  1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  i. 
Ivii,  Ane  me  fand,  quhilk  said,  and  greit  disden^eit,  '  Auant 
veillane,  thow  reclus  impertite  '.  CIS90  Marlowe  Faustus 
vi,  Villaine  haue  I  not  bound  thee  to  lel  me  any  thing? 
1596  Shaks.  Tani.  Shr.  i.  ii.  20  Now  knocke  when  I  bid 
you:  sirrah  villaine.  x6aa  Massingbr  &  Drkkeh  Virg. 
Martyr  iv.  iii,  Theoph,  It  matters  not.  We  can  discharge 
this  work  without  his  help. .  ..S'a^.  Villain  !  1663  CowLtv 
Cutter  Coleman  St,  v.  xii,  Villain,  Rebel,  Traitor,  out  o' 
my  sight.     1764  H.  Walpole  Otranto  i,  Presumptuous 


villain  !  cried  Manfred,  dost  thou  provoke  my  wrath?  i8jx 
Scott  Kenilw,  xli,  Drunken  villain,,  .thy  idleness  and 
debauched  folly  will  stretch  a  halter  ere  it  be  long.  185S 
KiNGSLEV  West^u.  Hoi  w^''  Villain  !  give  me  your  papers ! 
cried  Amyas. 

b.  In  descriptive  use.     (Common  from  c  1590.) 

a.  ^1400  Rom,  Rose  2183  Tbise  vilayns  arn  withouten 
pitee,  Frendship,  love,  and  alle  bounty.  I  nyl  ressey ve  unto 
my  servise  Hem  that  ben  vilayns  of  emprise.  1474  Caxton 
Chesse  ni.  iii.  (1883}  99  They  .anr.werd  to  hym  that  he  was 
a  vylayne  to  requyre  &  desire  of  them  thynge  that  was  so 
peryllous.  1483  —  G,  de  la  Tour  h  vij,  For  he  is  a  chorle 
and  a  vylayne  that  of  his  mouthe  sayth  ony  vylony.  1509 
liARCLAV  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  II.  182  In  all  the  worlde 
nought  vyier  can  I  fynde  Nor  wors,  than  is  a  fals  unkynde 
vylayne.  « 1533  Ltj.  Hicrners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546) 
E  vij  1),  The  greateste  vyilany  in  a  villayne  is  to  be  gyuen 
in  largesse  of  lyes.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  29  Thou  art 
a  Villaine  to  impeach  me  thus,  He  proue  mine  honor,  and 
mine  honestie  Against  thee  presently,  if  tliou  dar'st  stand. 
i6a4  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  in.  84  Ihe  two  most  exact 
villaines  in  all  the  Country.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  1.  (Globe) 
a6o  He  told  me  there  were  two  desperate  Villains  among 
them,  that  it  was  scarce  safe  to  shew  any  Mercy  to.  1769 
Junius  Lett,  xv.  (1788)  89  Every  villain  fancies  himself  a 
man  of  abilities.  1813  Byron  Corsair  i.  xi.  He  knew  him- 
self a  villain— but  he  deem'd  The  rest  no  better  than  the 
tiling  he  seem'd.  a  1843  Arnold  Hist,  Later  Rom.  Coj/tmw. 
(1845)  II.  56  The  soldiers.. told  him  that,  .if  he  played  the 
villain  he  might  win  the  throne.  1869  Ruskin  Q.  of  Air 
§  128  They  are  not  made  villains  by  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  but  were  villains  before  they  committed  it. 

transf.  1691  Hartcliffe  Virtues  241  Thus  they  slander 
Human  Nature,  and  make  a  Villain  of  it. 

/3.  1535  Coverdale  Job  xxx.  8  They  were  the  children  of 
fooles  &  vylanes,  which  are  deed  awaye  from  the  worlde. 
1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform.  (S.T.S.)  xiii.  95  Wa  worth  ^ow 
Uillanis  that  slew  that  Prince  maist  wise.  1573  Nottingham 
Rec.  IV.  154  For  be-callyng  the  Constabelles  knaves  and 
wellanttes.  1593  Harvev  Piercers  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart) 
II.  319  The  Straunge  Newes  of  the  railing  Villan.  1598  B. 
JoNsoN  Ev,  Man  in  Hum.  (Q.'j  v,  Gui.  1  obey  thee  varlet  j 
but  for  these  villianes — .  Mus.  Keepe  the  peace  I  charge 
you  sir.  1678  Bunyan  Pilgr,  i.  132  He  hath  not  been 
afraid  to  rail  on  you,  my  Lord,,  .calling  you  an  ungodly 
Villian.  1704  Hlair  in  \V.  S.  Perry  Hist,  Coll,  Amer.  Col, 
Ch.  I.  132  Several  of  them  of  the  most  noted  good  preachers 
he  afTronted  and  abused  with  the  most  opprobrious  & 
villifying  names  as  Dog,  Rogue,  Rascal,  Villin,  Jesuit. 
1717  Philip  Quarll  (1816)  66  'i'hose  villians  had  most 
sacrilegiously  rifled  and  ransacked  his  habitation. 

C.  Used  playfully,  or  without  serious  imputation 
of  bad  qualities.     Also  applied  to  a  woman. 

1590  Shaks.  Com,  Err.  \.  ii.  19  A  irustie  villaine  sir,  that 
very  oft. .  Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  lests.  i6ot 
—  Tn>el.  N,  11.  v.  16  Enter  Maria. , .  Heere  comes  the  little 
villaine :  How  now  my  Mettle  of  India '?  1606  —  Tr.  <y  Cr. 
iii.ii.  35  lie  fetch  her  ;  it  is  the  prettiest  villaine.  1815'ScoTr 
Guy  M.  If  Jock,  ye  villain,.. are  ye  lying  routing  there,  and 
a  young  gentleman  seeking  the  way  to  the  Place?  1837 
Dickens  Pick-w.  ix,  'Where's  that  villain  Joe?'  'Here 
I  am;  but  I  han't  a  willin,'  leplied  a  voice.  It  was  the  fat 
boy's.  190B  R.  Bagot  A.  Cuthbert  xxiii.  300  If  this  after- 
noon's post  does  not  bring  me  a  letter  from  Jim,..l  shall 
telegraph  to  the  young  villain. 

d.  (Usually  with  M^.)  That  character  in  a  play, 
novel,  etc.,  whose  evil  motives  or  actions  form  an 
important  element  in  the  plot.    Also  transf, 

i8aa  Lamb  Elia  \.  Old  Actors^  The  fact  is,  you  do  not 
believe  in  such  characters  as  Surface — the  villain  of  artificial 
comedy — even  while  you  read  or  see  them.  1867  Freeman 
Norm.  Cong.  I.  iv.  252  Arnulf,  as  u*!ual,  appears  as  the  vil- 
lain of  the  piece,  1879  D.Cook  Nts.at  the  /'/oj' (1883)  II. 
323  Mr.  Vezin  represented  the  villain,  a  welcher,  pretending 
to  be  a  Russian  count. 

+  2.  A  bird  {esp.  a  hawk)  of  a  common  or  inferior 
species,  Obs. 

1480  Caxton  Myrr.  11.  viii.  85  Ther  ben  popengayes..of 
whom,  as  men  saye,  they  that  haue  on  eche  foot  fyue  clawes 
ben  gentyl,  and  the  vylayne  haue  but  thre.  1575  Turberv. 
Faulconrie  123  Of  all  kinde  of  hawkes..,  as  Sacres,  Ger- 
falcons, peregrine  Falcons,  and  Vilanes.  Ibid.  124  The 
Vyilaine  and  the  Lanerette  may  be  sette  vpon  the  stone  in- 
continently, as  soone  as  they  be  made, 

3.  A  person  or  animal  of  a  troublesome  character 
in  some  respect.     Const,  to  with  inf. 

189s  J.  G.  MiLLAis  Breath  fr.  Veldt  (1899)  201  The  sable 
is  a  villain  to  run. 

4.  Comb.y  as  villain-like  adv. 

1605  Shaks,  Lear  v,  iii.  98  He. .that  names  me  Traitor, 
villain-like  be  lies.  16x1  —  Cytitb.  v.  v.  318  Villain>tike,  1  lye. 

Villain,  variant  of  Villein. 

Villain  (vilan),  a.  Now  rare.  Forms  :  a.  4 
vilein,  4-5  vil-,  5  vyieyn,  4  vyl-,  6  viloyne, 
villeine,  7  -ein  ;  5-6  vyl-,  6  vilayne,  5-6  vyl- 
ayn, 6  vylaine,  vilane;  5-6  vyllayne,  6  vill- 
ayne, 6-7  -aine  ;  5  Sc.  villayn,  5  6V.,  7-  villain. 
/3.  5  veleyne,  velaine,  6  velayn,  velen.  [a. 
AF.  and  OF.  vilein,  vilain  :  see  prec.  and  cf. 
Villains  a.] 

1 1.  Deficient  in  courtesy  or  good-breeding ;  boor- 
ish, clownish.  Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  194  Zome  Jwr  bye|>  zuo  uyleyne  to  |>e  poure 
huanne  hi  ham  yeuef?  enye  elmesse..t>et  wel  is  wor^j  (>et 
zeluer.  1390  Gower  Conf.  I.  319  Will  seith.  .That  such  an 
herte  is  to  vilein,  Which  dar  noght  love,  c^  1407  Lvix;. 
Reson  i^  Sens.  1508  And  she  [Venus]  kan  also,  in  certeyn, 
Hertys  which  that  be  vileyn  Disposen  hem  to  gentflesse, 

2.  Base  in  character  or  disposition ;  given  to 
committing  vile  or  criminal  acts. 

1340  Ayenb.  18  Vor-zojjc  he  is  wel  vileyn  and  ontrewe 
auureye  his  Ihord  ^etalleguod  him  hel*  y-do, .  .and  [he]  yelt 
himkuead  uorguod.  13^ Gower  C<7///?  II  I.  283  And  whanne 
he  hadde  hem  so  forlein,  As  he  the  which  was  al  vitein, 


He  dede  hem  out  of  londe  exile,  1447  Bokenham  Seyntys 
(Roxb.)  226  To  a  cros  of  tre.  .naylyd  was  he  And  hangyd 
up  betwyx  thevys  tweyne  As  mayster  of  hem  and  most 
veleyne.  c  1450  Merlin  xxxiii.  690  Ihou  art  the  moste 
vileyn  knyght  that  euer  I  mette  in  my  lif.  c\^^  Skklton 
Death  Earl  Northitmbld.  24  Vilane  hastarddis  in  their 
furious  tene,  Fulfyiled  with  malice  of  froward  entente. 
a  1500-34  Cov,  Corpus  Chr,  PI,  i.  802  Owt  I  velen  wrychis;, 
har  apon  you  I  ciy  !     1540-1   Elvot  Ima^e  Gov,  170  \"e 

I     villaine  generacion,  full  of  pestiferous  malice,     1598  Min. 

[    Archdeaconry  Colchester  (MS.)  211  b,  He  sayd  that  Thomas 

j  Keinoldes,  senior,  dyd  call  hym  theefe  and  villaine  thefe  in 
ihe  Church.    1605  Kowla.nus  Hell's  Broke  Loose  (Hunier. 

i  Club)  23  So  these  leawd  wretches,  sprung  from  Villain  race. 
That  had  all  Pietie  in  detestation.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  iv. 
ii.  71  Soft,  what  are  you  That  flye  me  thus?  Some  villaine- 
Mouiitainers?  1727-46  Thomson  Summer  269  Where 
gloomily  retired  '1  he  villain  spider  lives,  cunning  and  fierce, 
Mixture  abhorred!  ^^1750  Shenstonk  Loz'c  <i-  Hon,  269 
No  !  may  the  deep  my  villain  corse  devour.  i8ia  Shelley 
Me.xican  111.  8  Thousands  wake  to  weep  Whilst  they  curse 
a  villain  kin^.  1897  Gunter  Ballyho  Bey  x.  123  Go,  leave 
me,  vtllain-girl  ! 

trausf.  1591  Spenser  Visions  Bellay  xii,  A  troupe  of 
Satyres  in  the  placedid  rout,  Which  with  their  villeine  feete 
the  streame  did  ray. 

3.  Marked  by  baseness  or  depravHy ;  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  villainy. 

\-^ti  Ayenb.  59  pe  zenne  of  yelpynge.  .is  wel  grat  and  wel 
uoul,  wel  uals  and  wel  vileyn.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.G.  W, 
1824  (Camb.i,  Alias  of  the  this  was  a  vileyn  dede.  1474 
Caxton  Chesse  ul  vi.  (1883)  134  To  thende  that  they  shold 
kepe  them  and  defende  them  fro  that  vyllayne  and  horrihle 
synne.  1513  Ld.  Behners  Froiss.  I.  Ixxvii.  99  God  y-  father 
glorious  be  your  conduct,  and  put  you  out  of  all  vylayne 
thoughtes.  Ibid,  ccxxix.  308  'lo  wasshe,  clens,  and  purge 
hym  of  suche  vyllayne  dedes  as  he  was  gyltye  in.  1689 
Prior  Ep,  F.  Shephard  n8  When  Lobb  had  sifted  all  his 
Text,..'  Now  to  apply,'  has  plagu'd  me  more,  'Ihan  all  his 
Villain  Cant  before,  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  cxi,  Narrow- 
ness or  spite,  Or  villain  fancy  fleeting  by.  1869  Blackmore 
Lorna  D.  xv,  This  villain  job  shall  not  have  ending  here, 
t  b.  Bringing  or  casting  oppiobrium.   Obs. 

1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  53  He  did  a  grete  outrage, 
His  bro])er  a  foule  despite,  him  self  vileyn  skandre.  c  1440 
Jacobus  Well  154  A  vyieyn  woord  is  scharpei  e  l^an  a  rasour, 
&  more  peryschande  ])an  an  allys-pwynt.  a  1450  Knt.  de 
la  Tour  (1868)  128  Tine  tbinges  di.strained  her  for  to 
eschewe  diuerse  plesauncez, . .  and  tho  were  loue,  drede,  and 
shame  ;.  .shame,  to  be  auised  and  saued  from  velanie  {read 
velaine]  reprocbe.  ^1530  Ld.  Berneks  Arih.  Lyt.  Bryi, 
(1814)  374,  I  ensure  you  I  wyll  shcwe  him  these  vylayne 
wordes  that  ye  say  of  hym. 

4.  t  a-  Of  occupations  :  Low,  mean.   Obs. 

1456  Sir  G.  Have  La^vArms  (S.T.S.)  114  He  suld  nocht 
.  .be  na  Stewart,  na  procuratour,  na  advocate,  or  ony  othir 
villayn  craft,  a  1533  Ld,  Berkers  Gold.  Bk,  M.  Aurel. 
(1546)  Ddvij,  Cursed  bee  soo  vylaine  an  office. 

b.  Low  or  mean  in  respect  of  birth  or  position  ; 
belonging  to  the  common  herd. 

1483  Caxton  Cato  c  v,  Thou  art  of  vylayn  blocd  by  the 
fadres  syde.  ibid,  i  vj,  Thou  oughtest  not  to  doubt  neyther 
old  nor  yonge,  pouer  ne  ryche,  ne  noble  ne  vylayne.  c  1500 
in  Hazl.  E.  F.  P,  III.  36  Who  can  than  holde  hym  selfe  fro 
loue,  nother  fre  nor  vilayne  ?  1513  Bradshaw  St.  iVerburge 
I.  949  Nother  of  duke,  erle,  lorde,  by  auncetre,But  of  vylayne 
people.  1528  Rov  Rede  Me^Ath.)  106  This  is  a  grett  pre- 
sumpcion  For  a  villayne  bocbers  sonne.  1816  Scott  Old 
Moit.  xxxv,  Sweeping  from  the  face  of  the  earth  some  few 
hundreds  of  villain  cburles,  who  are  born  but  to  plough  it. 
+  c.  Of  disposition  :  Mean-spirited,  base.  Obs. 

1509  HAWEs/*rtj/.  Pleas,  xii.  (Percy  Soc.)  48  The  vylayne 
courage  they  do  much  refuse  'I'liat  is  boystous  and  rude 
of  governaunce.  1534  More  Comf  agst.  Trib.  iii.  Wks. 
1234/1  That  seruante  could  skante  be  founden  that  were  of 
suche  an  vnkynde  vyllayne  courage,  that  (etc.], 

5.  Of  bad  quality  ;  vile,  rare, 

1607  CowELL  Interpr.,  Villein  fleeces,  are  fleeces  of  wolle 
that  are  shorne  from  scabbed  sheep.  1851  Mitchkll  Fresh 
Gleanings  161  And  carters  shout  to  their  mules  in  such 
villain /*a/<j/,r  Lyonnais. 

t  Villain,  V.  Obs.  Also  5  vileyn-,  6  vilayn-, 
vlUan-.  [ad.  OF.  vilaincr^  vil{J)aner,  etc.,  f. 
vilaiu  Villain  sb.'\ 

1.  trans.  To  debase  or  degrade  ;  to  insult. 
i4ia-ao  LvDc.  Chron.  Troy  1.  2492   For. .it  is  to  hygh  a 

routhe  A  man  tappere  or  dare  do  shewe  his  head  When  he 
hath  ones  his  honour  vyllanede.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.) 
74  SutTre  ye  not  the  prelates  of  the  Chlrche  of  that  lande.. 
to  be  oppressed,  revaled,  ne  vileyned.  153a  More  Confut, 
Tindaie  Wks.  344/1  When  they  liaue  once  vilayned  the 
sacrament  of  mairimonye.  then  woulde  they  make  vs 
vyolate  the  sacrament  of  the  aulter  too. 

2.  To  call  villain  ;  to  address  as  a  villain. 

1609  Rowlands  Crtw  Kind  Gossips  E  2,  Some  Rascall 
told  my  wife,  ..And  I  was  villaind  for  it  sound  at  night. 

Villainage,  var.  Villeinage. 
Vi-llaindom,    rarr~^.    [f.  Villain  sb.'\    The 

class  of  villains. 

1880  W.  F.  Butler  Far  Out  267  In  the  simple  and  un- 
lettered Africander  the  educated  villaindom  of  Europe  and 
America  has  found  a  rich  field  for  exploit. 

Villainess  (viManes).  [f.  Villain  sb.  +  -ess.] 
A  female  villain.     (Common  in  recent  use.) 

1586  Marlowe  ist  Ft.  Tamburl.  v.  ii.  My  w;ife,  my 
Queene  and  Emperesse, . .  Villanesse  to  shame,  disdaine,  and 
misery.  1865  Reader  20  May  563/3  Her  villainess  is  a  she. 
devil.  187a  M.  Collins  Pr.  Clarice  II.  vii.  99  He  can 
follow  his  hero  and  heroine,  his  villain  and  villainess,  into 
holes  and  corners. 

t  Vi-llainist.  Obs.-^  [f.  Villain  j/a]  Aeon- 
firmed  villain. 

1596  Nashe  Saffron  Walden  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  66 
Somcglicking  Remembrancers  (not  with  the  multiplying 
spiriteof  the  Alcbumist,  but  the  villani^t). 


VIIiLAINIZE. 

Villainise I'vilan^iz},  z\  Also  7-8 TiUanise, 
9  villainise.     [f.  Villain'  s^.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  villainous ;  to  debase  or 
degrade. 

16*3  tr.  Fatnmg's  Tkcat.  Hon.  111.  xii.  487  To  blame  or 
abuse  Ladies.. is.. for  a  man  to  vUIanire  and  shame  him- 
selfc  1700  Dbvden  Wife  0/ Bath's  T,  405  Were  Virtue  by 
Descent,  a  noble  Name  Could  never  villanize  his  Father's 
Fame.  1745  Law  Ci*ftsid,  ^tatt  ll'oriJ  m.  245  That  those 
Writings  which  villanize  Mankind  Iia\'e  a  pernicious 
tendency  towards  propagating  and  protecting  Villany. 

SL  To  treat  or  revile  as  a  villain. 

Cf.  ViLLAINlZEK  below. 

1857  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Korm.  ^  Eng.  II.  437  Here  in 
Rouen  had  he  been  villainized,  disgraced,  liooted,  im- 
prisoned, bullied,  degraded. 

3.  intr.  To  play  the  villain. 

x88a  Ecko  11  Feb.  3  Let  us  hope  that.. these  gentlemen 
{if.  actors),  whose  mission  it  is  to  dabble  in  crime..,  will  in 
future  '  villainise  '  no  more. 

Hence  Vi'llaiDiaing  vbl.  sb.  Also  Vl'Uaixiizer, 
one  who  reviles  or  defames. 

1599  Sandys  Europx  Sf>ec.  (1605)  P  iij  b,  What  renouncers 
of  God,  blasphemers  of  his  oiiely  begotten  sonne,  viUanisers 
of  his  Saints.  1678  Cvdwokth  Intdt.  Syst.  i.  v.  §  ^i.  890 
The  foundation  [01  the  atheistic  ethics  and  politics]  is  first 
laid  in  the  villanizing  of  Humane  Nature.  1691  Bentlev 
Serift,  i.  i^  in  the  deba:>ing  and  villainizing  of  Mankind  to 
the  condition  of  iiea^ts, 

tVi'llainly,  adv.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  4  uilein-, 
vilejm-,  vyleyn-,  vilain-,  vylaynliohe ;  4 
vUayn-,  5-6  vylayn-,  6  villaynly.  ^.  4  vilan- 
liche,  5  wylanlyche ;  4  vilenlyoh,  villenliche, 
4  vylenly,  5  velenly.  [f.  Villain  a.  +  -ly  2  ] 
After  the  manner  of  a  villain  ;  villainously,  vilely. 

a.  a  i«5  MS.  Rawl.  B.  520  fol,  49  b,  Homsokne :  fcat  is 
quite  of  amerciament  for  entre  of  houses  utieinliche  ant 
bi-tK>ute  leue  a^en  |>e  kinges  pes.  1340  A}  enh.  64  Efterward 
huanne  mtf  zuere^  vileynHche  by  god  and  by  his  hal^en. 
C1380  Sir  Ferumb,  5345  How  wer  l>ou  so  hardy, ..come 
armed  on  |»y  stede,..&  pus  vylayn[li]che  on  t)y  resoun  J>y 
message  to  me  abede?  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  TVwr  evijb. 
Within  a  lytell  tyme  after  she  deide  vylaynly  and  sodenly 
of  an  euyll  deth.  c  1500  Melusine  xxi.  130  Perceyue  you 
not  how  Uiis  Dogges  oppressen  vylaynly  these  valyaunt  & 
worthy  crystensf  a  1560  Phaer  /Eneid  ix.  Aa  iij  b,  If  but 
one  harme  Suffized  had  their  sinne,  and  not  with  spyte  all 
female  kinds  'I'hus  viliaynly  disdain. 

^.  cx'^jpArth.  ^  Merl.  5794(K6ibini;),  Sol>aideden,  siker- 
liche,  Defuiland  vilanliche,  1  oward . .  king  Rion.  c  1380  Sir 
Ferumb.  1825  To..presenty  til  him  with  such  outrage  t>ay 
heuedes  bi-fore  him  selue,  &  so  vylenly  beode  ys  message. 
c  1400  Laud  troy  Bk.  7499  Thow  art  now  dede  and  ouer- 
throwen,. .Velenly  thow  hast  thi  mede.  a  1450  Le  Morle 
Arth.  1156  Thou  ouglitiste  with  no  Ryghte  to  gabbe  on 
hym  so  wylanlyche,  thus  be-hynde  hym,  oute  of  hys  syghte. 

VillaiUOUS  (vi'lanas),  a.  Forms:  a.  4  vyl- 
ayneus,  5*6  vylaynous,  6  velaynous,  vilayn- 
ouse;  6  vyllayn-,  viUayn-,  6-  villainous  (7 
villainujB,  •einous).  )3.  4,  6-7  vilanous,  5-6 
vylanous,  6  -ouse,  vilanus,  4,  6-9  villanous 
(6  -ouse);  5  vilenous(e,  6  villenus,  7-8  -ous  ;  7 
villonous.  7.  6  velanus-,  velanous,  7  vealin- 
oua.  [f.  Vill.vix  sb.  +  -ous,  or  ad,  OF.  viUnneus 
msultini;,  defamatory.] 

1.  Of  persons:  fa.  Churlish,  ill-bred,  tmman- 
nerly.  Obs.  rare. 

13..  Gaw.  <$-  G>\  Knt.  1497  5*  af  stif  in-noghe  to  con- 
strayne  wyth  strenk(>e,  \\i  yow  lykez,  5^^  ^^'y  were  so 
vilanous  i^at  yow  devaye  wolde.  ?  a  1366  Chaucer  Rom. 
Rose  178  Ful  foule  and  cherlysshe  seined  she,  And  eek 
vylayneus  for  to  be,  And  liiel  coude  of  norture. 

b.  Having  the  character  or  disposition  of  a 
villain;  infamously  depraved  or  wicked;  vilely 
criminal. 

f  iSSo  RoLi.AND  Crl.  Vtnus  iv.  281  Not  for  to  say,  Venus 
is  velanous:  Bot  that  hir  warkis  may  na  les  be  vndone  Nor 
of  befoir,  bot  Vesta  is  mair  Famous.  1570  Levins  Mani^. 
226  Villanouse,_yfrt^///ffMj',  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV.w.  iv. 
138  There  is  nothing  but  Roguery  to  be  found  in  Villanous 
man.  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  475  The  furious 
outrage  of  that  most  villanous  Rebell  Ket.  1623  111  Foster 
Eftg.  Factories  Ind.  {1908J II.  244  A  plooitof  that  vealinous 
sirompitl  Nabar  Malle.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  4-  P. 
368  They  are  yet  reckoned  a  Villanous  sort  of  Breed.  1719 
De  Foe  Crusoe  il  (Globe)  500  We  have  not  half  done  yet, 
villainous  Hell-huund  Dogs  !  1793  Mrs.  Inchbald  Ev.  One 
ha%  Faults  111.  ii,  I  repeat,  he  is  the  vilest,  the  most  villan- 
ous of  men.  1839  Darwin  ^oy.  Nat.  iv.  83,  1  sliould  think 
such  a  villanous,  banditti-like  army,  was  never  before 
collected  togetiier.  1855  Bkewster  Newton  II.  xv.  56  The 
Elector  of  Hanover,  whom  the  villanous  English  wished  to 
deprive  of  the  succession  to  the  kingdom.  1869  D.  Cook 
Nts.  at  t/u  Flay  (1883)  I.  116  Mr.  Cowper  gave  a.. careful 
portraiture  of  the  villanous  Siukely. 
O.  Miserable,  wretched,    rare~^. 

i^  Stanvhurst  Mneis  11.  (Arb.)  45  Oh,  quod  he,  what 
region  sbal  shrowd  mee  villenus  owtcast? 

2.  Of  actions :  Of  the  nature  of  villainy ;  marked 
by  depravity  or  vileness  of  conduct ;  deserving 
severe  condemnation  on  moral  grounds. 

14.,  Chattuf's  L.  G.  /K  1824  (Fairf.),  Alias  of  the  thys 
was  a  vilenouse  dede.  1573-80  BARtr  Alv.  s.v.,  A  Vilanous 
and  shamefuU  act.  1599  Dallam  in  Early  Voy.  Levant 
(Hakluyt  Soc.)  84  He  came  but  to  speaUe  with  our  Turke 
abuute  their  vilanus  plott,  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  11 1 
Which  Figment  is  still  the  more  vile,  if  we  consider,  .with 
what  villainous  and  barbarous  injuries  it  must  necessarily  be 
conceived  tobcaccompaiiied.  1681  H.  Hallvwell /l/^/aw/, 
80  [They]  have  incorporated  themselves  into  the  Dark 
Society  by  all  manner  of  villanous  and  flagitious  actions. 
1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  27  If  their  brutish 
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rage  led  them  to  one  villanous  action,  they  would  soon  go 
on  to  another.  i77«  Prikstley  Inst.  Relig.  (1782)  I.  127 
One  villainous  action  is  sufficient  to  imbitter  a  man's  whole 
life.  1813  Shkllev  Q.  Mtib  iv.  184  Their  cold  hearts  blend 
Deceit  with  sternness,  ignorance  with  pride,  All  that  is 
mean  and  villanous.  1837  Lvtton  E.  Mnltrav.  ix.  ii,  I 
have  done  a  villanous  thing,  but  I  thought  it  only  a  clever 
one.  X846  Greener  Sci.  Gunnery  153  A  villainous  system 
of  covering  or  plating  barrels  with  fine  iron,  over  a  body  of 
iron  of  the  most  inferior  description. 

b.   Of  looks,  etc. :  Indicative  of  villainy. 

i^iBSovTH^'i  Epistle  tc  Allan  Cuunii/gkaffi,  I  shall  show 
thee,  Allan,. .an  array  of  villainous  visages.  1840  Dickens 
OldC.  Shop  xxix,  Isaac  [had]  a  very  ill-favoured  face,  and 
a  most  sinister  and  villainous  squint.  1841  Borrow  Zincalt 
I.  iv.  II.  284  With  an  expression  so  extremely  villanous,  that 
I  felt  uneasy.    1863  [see  Leer  sb.^\ 

3.  Of  words,  etc. :  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic 
of  a  villain  ;  vile,  scurrilous ;  offensively  oppro- 
brious or  profane. 

o.  1470-85  Malorv  Arth.  i.  xxvii.  74  The  most  vylaynous 
and  lewdest  message  that  euer  man  herd  sente  vnto  a  kynge. 
X5S9  More  Dyaloge  iv.  Wks.  261/2  Thus  these  wretched 
heretiques . .  lay  more  vilay nouse  rebuke  to  the  great  maieste 
of  god,  than  euer  any  one  ribaude  layd  vnto  a  nother.  1533 
—  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  602/2  Wee  fynde  not  that  he 
called  hym  false  wretche,  nor  no  suche  vylaynous  word. 
a  1700  EvELVN  Diary  28  Apr.  1696,  A  most  villainous  revil- 
ing book  against  K.  James.  X78a  Miss  Burnev  Cecilia  ix. 
viii,  My  heart  swelled  with  indignation  at  so  villainous  a 
calumny.  1883  Stevenson  Treas.  /si,  1.  i,  He  at  last  broke 
out  with  a  villainous,  low  oath. 

p.  15*3  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  Ixvi.  36/2  Whan  the  other 
commons  sawe  that,  they  began  to  sterre  and  sayde  to  the 
burgesses  many  euyll  and  vylanous  wordes.  1559  Homilies 
I.  Agst,  Contention  11.  (1569)  M  viij  b,  Pericles  being  pro- 
uoked  to  anger  with  many  vilanous  wordes,  answered  not  a 
worde.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.for  M.  v.  i.  265  One  that  hath 
spoke  most  villanous  speeches  of  the  Duke.  1614  RALtiGH 
Hist.  IVorld  v,  i.  285  Princes  doe  rather  pardon  ill  deedes, 
than  Villanous  words. 

■t*4.  Shameful,  atrocious,  horrible.   Obs. 

1536  Pilgr.  Per/,  (W.  de  W.  1531)  301  b,  Euer  conspyr- 
ynge  for  thy  grace  the  moost  vyllaynous  &  sha'mefull  deth 
of  the  crosse.  1529  More  Dial.  Concern.  Heresyes  iv.  vii. 
106/2  To  pyteouse  and  to  abomynable  were  yt  to  reherse 
the  vylanouse  payne  and  tormentys  that  they  deuysed  on 
y»  sely  women,  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  Ixx.  239  They 
are  worthy  to  receyue  a  velaynous  dethe.  x6io  Holland 
Camden's  Brit.  359  Prince  Edward . .  was  there  put  to  death 
and  in  most  shamefull  and  vilanous  maner  his  branes  dashed 
out.  16x6  Barbonr^s  Bruce  (Hart)  373  As  Sir  Dauid  the 
good  Brechyne.  .Was  put  to  sa  villanous  a  dead. 

+  b.  Villainous  judgement^  a  sentence  of  ex- 
treme severity  (see  quot.  1641)  passed  on  one 
found  guilty  of  conspiracy  or  other  grave  offence. 

1607  Cowell  Interpr.^  VUlenous  iudgement . .\%  that 
whicn  casteth  the  reproch  and  shame  vpon  him  against 
whom  it  is  giuen,  as  a  Conspirltour,  &c.  1641  Tcrmes  de 
la  Ley  264  Villeiiious  judgment  is., that  the  party  found 
guilty  shall  lose  the  benefit  of  the  law,  ..that  his  lands, 
goods  &  chattels  shall  be  seised  into  the  Kings  hands, . .  and 
his  trees  digd  up,  and  his  body  imprisoned.  ^  1769  Black- 
.STONE  Comm.  IV.  136  It  now  is  the  better  opinion,  tliat  the 
villenous  judgment  is  by  long  disuse  become  obsolete;  it 
not  having  been  pronounced  for  some  ages. 

6.  Kxtremely  bad  or  objectionable ;  atrocious, 
detestable. 

1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  11^,  11.  i.  15,  I  thinke  this  is  llie  most 
villanous  house  in  al  London  rode  for  Fleas.  X598  — 
Merry  IV,  111.  v.  93  There  was  the  rankest  compound  of 
villanous  smell,  that  euer  offended  nostrilL  1607  B.  Barnes 
Divils  Charter  v.  ii.  K  4,  Out  vpon  thee,  thou  hast  poysoned 
mee  with  thy  stinking  breath  or  with  thy  villonous  powders. 
1638  R,  Bakkr  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  Ill)  123  Women 
are  bound,,  .for  the  very  interest  of  their  beauty,  to  shun  a 
passion,  that  makes  such  villanous  faces,  and  sets  so  many 
wrinkles  upon  their  countenances.  x67a  Marvell  Reh, 
Transp,  I.  5  The  Press  (that  villanous  Engine)  invented 
much  about  the  same  time  with  the  Reformation.  X706 
Addison  Rosamond  i.  it.  Thou  art  ugly  and  old,  And 
a  villainous  Scold.  x8o6  J.  Beresford  Miseries  Hum. 
Li/e  I.  102  The  only  place,  .which  by  some  villainous  mis- 
chance you  did  not  see.  x8ax  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  (1885) 
I.  20,  I  passed  through  that  villanous  hole,  Cricklade, 
about  two  hours  ago.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exped.  xxvi. 
(1856)  214  This  is  tlje  second  I  have  killed  with  this  villain- 
ous carbine.  1884  Chr.  World  25  Sept.  719/2  The  weather 
was  villainous.     It  rained  every  day. 

+  b.  k.%adv.  Villainously,  vilely.  Obs,~^ 

1610  Shaks.  Temp.  iv.  i.  250  We  shall  loose  our  time, 
And  all  be  turn'd  to  Barnacles^  or  to  Apes  With  foreheads 
villanous  low. 

1 6,  Low  or  base  in  respect  of  social  position ; 
servile.  Obs.  (Cf.  Villein.) 

X607  CoWELL  Interir.  s.v.  Base^  Base  lenents  be  they., 
which  do  to  their  lords  villeinous  service.  Ibid,  s.v.  Villen* 
a^e.  This  villanous  soccage  is  to  cary  the  Lords  dung  into 
bis  feilds,  to  plow  his  ground  [etc].  1645  Ussher  Bod.  Div, 
(1647)  14J  The  slavish  and  villanous  estate  of  the  parents  is 
communicated  unto  all  their  off-spring.  1679  Blount  A  nc. 
Tenures  155  note,  I  suppose,  .by  sanguiuem  suum  emere^ 
was  meant,  that  the  Tenant  being  a  Bondman,  should  buy 
out  his  Villainous  blood,  and  make  himself  a  Freeman. 
1766  Blacksione  Comm.  II.  62  These  were  the  only  free 
holdings  or  tenements ;  the  others  were  villenous  or  servile. 

7.  Comb. J  as  villainous- looking  zfX]. 

i8^t  Borrow  Bible  in  Spain  vii.  They  were  villainous, 
looking  ruffians,  1844  Dickens  Pictures  fr.  Italy  (1846) 
163  Seeingnothing  but.  .avillanous-looking  shepherd.  1897 
Marv  Kingslev  W.  Africa  271,  I  must  admit  my  good 
friend  was  a  villainous-looking  savage. 

Hence  Ti'llainonsness  (Bailey,  1727,  vol.  II). 

Villainously  (vi*lanasli),  adv.  Forms :  (see 
prec).  [f.  piec]  In  a  villainous  manner,  in 
senses  of  the  adj.;  atrociously,  vilely,  detestably. 
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o.  14S4  Caxton  Fables  of  A  uian  ix.  Better  is  to  lyue  in 
pouerte  tlian  to  deye  vylaynously  and  uppressyd  of  the  ryche. 
(  1489  —  Hlanchantyn  vi.  26  Her  true  luucr,  l?e  whiche-.ye 
haue  betrayd  &  wounded  vylaynously.  1555  Et>EN  Decades 
(Arb.)  86  Howevylely,vylaynously,and  violently  he  had  byn 
vsed  of  owre  men.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  \  oy. 
I.  XX.  25  They  were  thus  villainously  intreied,  lying  along 
the  ground  as  halfe  desperate.  j639Eut.LER  Hoiy  li'ariii. 
xvii.  137  His  Sonne  was  villainously  strangled  by  Alexius 
Ducas.  X689  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2443/3  On  Sunday  last  Sir 
George  Lockhart . .  was  Viilaniously  [i/c]  Assassinated  by  on« 
Cheeseley,  who  Shot  hiiii  through  the  Lack.  1749  t  iklding 
yi7/«7<?««xviii.xi,'l  he  Man  whose  Ruin  he  hath  so  villain- 
ously contrived.  X75S  L.  'Iemple  Sketches  (ed,  2)  5  His 
Verses  were  wliat  one  may  call  most  villainously  bad.  184s 
Borrow  Bible  in  Spain  xl,  He  had  a  villainously  formed 
head.  189a  A.  E.  Lee  Hisl.  Columbus  1.  725  Thedrainage 
of  the  town  was  villainously  bad. 

^.  1^90  Caxton  Eneydos  Piol.  10  For  a  thynge  more 
noble  IS  to  dye  than  vyianously  to  be  subdued.  1533  More 
Apol.  ix.  Wks.  865/2  Agaynste  the  be^te,. .these  blasphem- 
ous heretiques  in  theyr  vngracyouse  buokes  so  vilanouslye 
ieste  and  layle,  1568  Grafton  Chron.  IL  355  Ihey  set 
nothing  by  them,  but  hated  and  spake  .shamefully,  and  vilan- 
ouslyofthem.  i6oxShak.s.  ^w^/.  A^.  iii.ii.  8o/l/a?7V(.  Hee's 
in  yellow  stockings.  iVr  7'o/j'.  And  crosse  garter'd?  Maria 
Most  villanonsly.  x63i  Golge  God's  Arro^vs  111.  %  60.  296 
They  had  Villanously  entreated  the  Ambassadors  ..  sent 
unto  them.  x8as  Cobbeit  Rur.  Rides  66  Verily  the  most 
villanously  ugly  spot  I  ever  saw  in  England.  X863  W.  C. 
Baldwin  A/r.  Hunting  ix.  436,  1  have  been  living  villan- 
ously since  the  death  of  my  nags. 

t  Vi'llains,  a.  Obs,  1-  orms :  a.  4  vyleyn(y)8, 
vileins,  4-5  vileyns  (5  vileynes-) ;  4  vilains-, 
4-5  velaynes-,  5  vilayn(e)s-,  vylayn(e)8,  vyl- 
layns,  villaynis.  ^.  4-5  vylens,  vllens  (5 
vyl-»  vilenis,  vylence,  velena-) ;  4-5  vilans  (5 
velans,  vilance-),  5-6  vylans,  Sc.  welan(y)s, 
willans,  6  villanes ;  5  uelonis,  vilonis-,  vil- 
onys-,  vyloyns-.  [a.  OF.  vileins^  vilains  (nom. 
sing,  masc.) :— pop.L.  ^villanus  :  see  Villain  sb. 
and  a.'\  =  Villain  a.,  Villainous  a. 

a.  Of  actions,  speech,  etc. 

o.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  1555  Many  tyme  a 
vyleynys  \v.r,  vylens]  wurde  Gadryl>  foule  ^ox^  to  hurde. 
Ibid.  1847  For  l^at  yche  vyleyns  synne,  Vs  here  body  parlyd 
a-twynne.  c  1386  Chaucer  Melib.  tAfi  (Camb.  MS.),  He 
dede  neuere  synne  ne  neuere  cam  there  a  vileyns  word  out 
of  his  mouth.  t;x45o  Merlin  ii.  26  Thow.  .haste  putte  oure 
frendes  to  so  vileyns  deth.  1456  Sir  G.  Havk  Laiv  Arms 
(S.T.S.)  1 16  Quha  ever  strykis  w  iih  wappin  or  oihir  villaynis 
man^e.  X474  Caxion  Chesse  m.  iii.  (18S3)  97  For  a  man 
ought  not  to  demande  ner  doo  to  be  doon  to  his  frende  no 
vyllayns  thynge  that  ought  to  be  kept  secrete. 

&.  c  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  4412  Bot  other  M  wille 
noght  do  his  rede  Sal  be  done  to  vilans  dede.  a  1400-50 
/J/^.r^«rt'tfr4i64He..Cometoa  velans  vale  ^aiewasa  vile 
cbeele.  c  X400  Destr.  Troy  527  Voidis  me  noght  of  villus, 
ne  vilans  of  lunge.  c  1440  Aiph.  Tales  236  And  at  Jie  laste 
he  sulde  hafe  a  vylans  dead,  a  X4S0  Knt.  de  la  1  our  (xZtZ) 
25  With  gret  uelonis  wordes,  dispraising  hyni.  X460  Cap- 
grave  Chron.  (Rolls)  122  He  said  vilens  wordis  ageyn  the 
Seint.  15*3  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  xxxiv.  48  He  that  dydc 
otherwyse,  shulde  be  reputed  as  an  euyll  doer,  and  for  a 
vylans  dede. 

b.  Of  persons. 

1390  Gower  Con/,  I.  28  Rome..  laste  so  Long  time 
amonges  the  Romeins  Til  thei  become  so  vileins  [etc.]. 
c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.^  Gov,  Lordih.  104  Man  ys  hardy 
as  a  lyon,.. vyleyns  and  boystous  asasse,  rebell  as  a  rambe, 
c  1407  LvDG.  Rcson  ^  Sens.  3800  A  cowarde  and  of  no 
renoun,  And  vileyns  of  condicion.  c  1450  Merlin  vi.  102  Yef 
he  be  fool,  or  fell,  or  vilenis,  ye  owe  better  to  suffre  hym 
than  eny  other.  X470-85  Malory  Arthur  x.  xxii.  450  He 
is  the  moost  coward  and  the  vylaynst  kyng  and  knyght  that 
is  now  lyuyng.  X556  Olde  Antichrist  92  Uheir  legestres 
were  neuer  ful  ynough  of  such  myscheuous  villanes  popes. 

t  Vi'llainsly,  adv.  Obs.  Forms  :  (see  prec). 
[f.  prec]    =  Villainly  adv.^  Villainously  aJv, 

a.  la  1366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  1498  That  he  shulde  feele 
..What  sorowe  trewe  louers  niaken,  That  bensovelaynesly 
forsaken.  ci2iJS6  —  Pars.  T.  r  12  Than  was  his  visage., 
vileynsly  byspit.  C1400  Love  Bonavent,  Alirr,  (190^)  225 
Jit  was  iiir  sorwe  moche  more,  seynge  hir  maister  and  lorde 
so  vileynsly  ferde  with.  ^1430  Pilgr,  Ly/ Manhode  11.  c. 
(1869)  112  Thou  shalt  neuere  keepe  thee  so  wel,  that  thou 
ne  shalt  be  vileynesliche  treted.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Laiv 
Arms  (S.T.S.)  47  Thai  war  discoinfyie  rycht  vilaynsly. 
1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  191/3  Whan  they  had  so  vylaynsfy 
beten  hym  they  put  hym  out  of  the  cyte. 

&.  13M  WvcLiF  2  Sam.  x.  5  The  men  weren  schent  ful 
vilensly.  a  X400  Cast.  Love  (Halliwell)  1628  How  vylensli 
he  wes  ladde  )et,  With  crowne  of  thornes  on  his  hed  set. 
Ci4a5  Wynioun  Cron.  iv.  165  J-at  l>e  commonys  willansly 
Grewit  sulde  be  throw  J?ar  mastry.  ibid.  v.  1676  pat  he., 
had  supprysit  hyr  welansly.  1460  CAi-CRAVECAr^w.  (Rolls) 
233  Thei  that  weie  his  rebelles  he  killid  vilensly.  1470-85 
Malory  Arthur  x.  liii.  503  Whanne  syie  Harre  sawe  hyni 
doo  so  vyloynsly,  he  cryed  traytour  knyjt  leue  of  for  shame. 
x^-j  Barbour" s  Bruce  v.  164  Thninobili  mtnand  thai  worthy 
Ar  distroyit  so  vilonisly  !  c  1500  Gest  Rvbyn  Hode  cxiii.  in 
Child  Ballads  III,  62  Ihe  abbot  loihely  on  hym  gan  loke, 
And  vyianesly  hym  gan  call. 

Villainy  (vi*lani),  sb.  Forms:  a.  3-4  vileinie 
(3  uil-),  4  vileynye,  vyleyny(e,  vileyne;  4 
vylaynye,  vilay nie,  5  vilainy.  &,  4  vilani(ie, 
wilam(e,  6  vilanie,  4-5  vylanye  (6  -ie),  4-6 
vylany,  vilany(e ;  4  velani(e,  -ije,  4-5  velanye, 
4-6  -any  (5  -ane),  6  welany ;  5  villane,  wyl- 
lanye,  ^.r.  willany,  6  vyllany,  6-7villanie,  6-9 
villany  (7  -ey).  7.  4  vilenie,  -ye,  vylenye 
(fyl-),  4-5  vi-,  vyleny,  5  vylney,  Sc,  vilne ;  5 
veleni,  -eny  ;  6  villeny(e,  6-7  -enie,  5.  4-5 
vilonie,  -oDy(e,  4-6  vylouye,  5  -ony  ;  veloni, 
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velonye,  welonye  ;  villonye.  €,  7  villainie, 
7-  villainy,  [a.  AK.  vi/e{^i)ni€,  vz'/at'nye,  vilanie^ 
OF.  viUinnie^  viilenu,  vilanUy  vHonie,  vilenie  (so 
mod.K.).  etc.,  =■  Pr.  vilanta,  -onia^  Sp.,  Pg.,  and 
It.  xnllania^  whence  also  med.L.  viliania:  sec 
Villain  sb.  and  -y. 

The  present  spelling  was  rai'e  before  the  i8th  c.  and  did 
not  become  esiabiisned  until  the  19th,  when  it  gradually 
displaced  the  more  prevalent  viilany.l 

1.  Action  or  conduct  befitting,  characteristic  or 
typical  of,  a  villain  ;  evil  or  wrongdoing  of  a  foul, 
intamons,  or  shameful  nature ;  extreme  wicked- 
ness on  the  part  of  a  person  in  dealing  with  others. 

a.  a  isag  Ancr.  R.  216  Lechurs,  l>et  habbeS  so  uorloren 
scheome  Jret  ham  nis  nowiht  of  scheome.  auh  secheS  hwu 
heo  muwen  mesi  uileinie  wurchen.  i«97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls) 
1329  Vor  it  is  ech  prince  iwis  &  king  vileinie  To  defouli  is 
kni^tes  t>oru  warn  he  ab  )>e  maislrie.  1340  Ayenb.  18  He  is 
wei  vileyn  and  ontrewe  auoreye  his  lhord,..and  yelt  him 
kuead  uor  guod,  and  vileynye  uor  corteysye.  13..  E.  K. 
Allii.  /'.  B.  863  Dos  away  your  derf  dyn  &  derez  neuer  my 
gestes,  .■Xvoy  !  hit  is  your  vyiaynye,  ^e  vylen  your  seluen. 

/J.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2422  Bot  godd  hir  [kept]  ^at  was  hir 
wit..^at  moghl  naman  o  licherie  Hir  liody  necht  wit  wjl. 
anie.  13 . .  E.  E.  A  Hit,  P.  C.  7  r  For  iwysse  hit  arn  so  wykke 
(>at  in  J>at  won  dowellez,  &  her  malys  is  so  much  I  may  not 
abide,  Bot  venge  me  on  hir  vilanye  &  venym  bilyue.  1396-7 
in  Enz.  Hist.  Rev.  (1907)  XXII.  2C)7  We  knowe  wel  J>at 
euery  tesyng  opinli  prechid  turnith  him  to  velanye  t»at  euere 
was  trewe  and  with  cute  defaute.  c  14x5  Wvntoun  Cron. 
!i.  981  Tenelayus..mad  hym  cortasse  welcummynge...  Bot 
he  did  willany  J?ar  agayn  :  pis  Tenelayus  he  walde  haf  stayn. 
a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  E  vij  b,  The 

f;rcatcste  vyllany  in  a  villayne  is  to  be  gyuen  in  largesse  of 
yes.  1538  Elvot^  Oiscetaitas,  villany  inactes;  rybauldrie. 
i$9S  Shaks.  yoAn  ni.  i.  116  Thou  little  valiant,  great  in 
villanie.  Thou  euer  strong  vpon  the  stronger  side,  1616 
R.  C  Timei'  IVhistU  (1871)  55  From  thirst  of  wcaUh  & 
golden  villany  I  now  am  come  to  brutish  gtuttonie.  1679 
Haiton  Corr,  (CamdenJ  199  He  hath  been  twice  pillor'd, 
and  committed  alt  manner  of  villaney.  1x17x6  Blackall 
i^ks.  (1723)  I.  95  He  will  hardly  ever  l>e  able  to  carry  his 
Matters  so  cunningly,  but  that  his  Villany  will  at  last  be 
discover'd.  1771  Junius  Lett.  liv.  (1788)  300  '1  his  may  be 
logic  at  Cambridge, . .  but  among  men  of  sense  and  honour, 
it  IS  folly  or  villany  in  the  extreme.  1841  Jamrs  Brigand 
iii.  41  There  is  some  mistake  here,  and  I  think  some  vil- 
lany. 1855  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng,  xii.  Ill,  217  He  had 
been  induced,  by  the  villany  of  'I'yrconnel,  to  trust  himself 
at  Saint  Germains. 

personi/.  ?  a  1^66  Chaucer  Rom,  Rose  166  Another  image, 
that  Vilanye  V-clepcd  was,  saugh  I...  Vilanye  was  lyk 
somdel  That  other  image  \sc.  Felony];  and . . She  semed  a 
wikked  creature. 

trans/.  3iX\d,^g.  «6ii  Shaks.  Cymb.w.n.  13  Nothing  rowts 
vs,but  I'he  villany  of  oure  feares.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  (ed.  2)349  Ignorant  of  the  deceits  of  men,  and  unused 
to  the  villany  of  powder. 

Y*  '^'3'5  Shorkham  III.  328  Ac  ys  (deadly  sin]  ^at  uoule 
wyl  al  so  To  swyche  fylenye.  1393  Langu  P.  PL  C.  vn. 
433  Ich  can  nouht  speke  for  shame  The  \-ylenye  of  my  foule 
mou)»e  and  of  my  foule  mawe.  a  14*5  Cursor  M.  4405 
(Trin.),  Here  may  men  se  ^  vilcny  pat  he  sou^te  on  his 
lady,  a  1450  A"///,  de  la  Tour  {1868)  36  He  and  y  hadd 
gret  communicacion  diuersc  tymes,  but  it  was  neuer  in  no 
ueleni,  nor  in  no  euell  thought  nor  in  dede.  1584  Stanv- 
HUKST  /Eneis  11.  (Arb.)  61  In  father  his  presence  with 
spightful  villenye  cancred,  Thee  soon  that  murthrest,  my 
sight  with  boucherye  stayning.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vi. 
viL  23  The  gentle  knight  Would  not  be  tempted  to  such 
villenie. 

i.  c  1380  Wyclif  Tracts  Wks.  (1880)  204  To  be  aschamyd 
of  cche  cuyl  spcche,  &  namely  of  lecherie  &  euyl  conten- 
aunce  of  synne  &  ribaudrie  &■  vilonye.  £1430  Hotu  the 
Good  Wi/e  in  Babees  Book  (1868)  38  Kepe  (>ee  from  synne, 
fro  vilonye,  &  fro  blame.  1485  Caxton  Chas,  Gt.  44  Who 
wold  hauc  thought  that  I  shotd  hauehadvylonyeofRoUand? 
f.  1605  \st  Ft.  Jeronimo  11.  iii.  49  O,  that  villainy  should 
be  found  in  the  great  Chamber.  i7»«  Woluvston  Relig. 
Nat.  vi.  133  He  may  ..  endeavour  to  recover  what  has 
been  by  any  kind  of  violence  or  villainy  taken  from  him. 
i77aPENMANT  Tours  Scot.  (1774)  10  Murdered  by  assassins 
who  crossed  the  moat  to  perpetrate  their  villainy.  1819 
Sheli-ev  Cenci  i.  iii.  175  Manhood's  purpose  stem,  And 
age's  firm,  cold,  subtle  vdlainy.  1843  Bethune  Sc.  Fireside 
Stor.  \oj  Jenny  and  his  other  friends  declaimed  loudly  upon 
the  villamy  of  Mr.  M'Quiddit,  in  keeping  him  so  long  from 
his  own.  1861  Gem.  P.  Thomi'son  Audi  Alt.  cxlvu  III. 
133  The  same  kind  of  villainy  was  meditated  in  China. 

b.  With  a  and  pi.,  thisjhaty  etc.  An  instance 
or  case  of  this ;  a  piece  of  wicked  conduct  or  deal- 
ing ;  a  vile  act  or  deed. 

13..  Genu,  if  Gr.  Knt.  634  Gawan  was  for  godc  knawen, 
&  as  golde  pured,  Voydcd  of  vche  vylany,  wyth  vertuez 
ennourned  in  mote.  1377  Lanci..  P.  Pi.  B.  xvni.  94  For  J>is 
foule  vyieynyc  vcniaunce  to  50W  alle.  1390  Gower  Conf. 
\\.  i:j3  Him  thenkth  it  were  a  vilenie,  Bot  he  rewarde  him 
for  his  dede.  ^1400  Destr.  Troy  6912  Vlixes,,To  venge 
of  ^at  vitany  vili  dissirit.  1483 Ca/A.  Angl.  ^00/ 1  A  velany, 
dedicus.  1568  Grafton  Lkron.  II.  755  Rcquiryng  them 
therefore  to  stuHie  how  to  rcucnge  and  punishe  so  great  a 
villanie.  1593  Kvd  Sp.  Trag.  in.  viit.  12  Bought  you  a 
whistle  and  a  whipstaike  too.  To  be  reuengcd  on  their 
yillanies?  c  1618  Morvsom  Itin.  iv.  (1903)  483  Though 
indeedc  they  take  it  rather  for  a  grace  to  be  reputed  actiue 
in  any  Villany,  espetially  Cruelly  and  theft.  1677  Gilpin 
Demoiiol.  II,  i.  187  Other  Errours  there  are,  that  lead  to 
beastly  and  unnatural  Viilanies.  1691  Hartcliffe  Virtues 
53  Under  pretence  thereof  Wars  might  be  raised,  Robberies 
and  all  manner  of  Viilanies  committed.  1715  Dk  Foe  Voy, 
round  iVorld  (1840)  42  If  ihey  are  honest  men  and  would 
not  appear  in  this  villany.  174a  Fielding  J.  Andrmvs  i. 
xjijv,  The  greatest  viilanies  are  daily  practised  to  please 
thee.  18^  Macaulav  Hist.  En^.  vi.  II.  152  He  was 
detcrminetf  to  keep  his  place,  if  it  could  be  kept  by  any 
villany  but  on^.  i860  Gkn.  P.  Thompson  Audi  Alt. 
cxxviii.  III.  86  But  such  is  what  the  poor  have  to  expect, 


when  they  assistin  the  villainiesof  the  rich.  1867  Fkeeman 
Norm.  Conq.  I.  411  ^thelred,  if  he  had  not  ordered  this 
villany,  at  any  rate  made  himself  an  accessory  after  the  fact. 

t  2.  Treatment  of  a  degrading  or  shameful  nature 
as  suffered  or  received  by  a  person  ;  ill-usage,  in- 
jury, indignity,  insult.   Obs, 

Not  always  clearly  distinct  from  sen?:e  3. 

/t  1300  Cursor  M,  17150  Befor  mi  moder  eien.  .Sufferd  i 
al  )n&  wilani  [v.r,  velani],  13. .  A'.  Alts.  2500  (Laud  MS.), 
per  dude  Alisaunder  curteisie;  He  kepte  hem  from  vche 
vilenye,  Darries  moder,  &  darries  wijf.  c  137S  Sc,  Leg. 
Saints  i.  {Peter)  548  He . .  mad  gret  playnt  of  l>e  schame,  of 
t?e  vilne,  and  of  pc  blame,  )>at  lytil  befor  thoHt  he.  £^1440 
Vork  Myst,  xx\\.  70  And  gladly  suffir  I  for  thy  sake  swilk 
velany.  1567  Trial  Treas.  Ciijb,  Ve,  ye  they  hane  vsed 
me  with  to  much  vilanie.  1586  J.  Hooker  Hist.  Irel,  in 
HoUnshed\\.%^li  Kildare  pursuing  Ormond  to  the  chapiter 
house  doore,  vndertooke  on  his  honor  that  he  should  receiue 
no  villanie.  X590GREKNE  j'^^y'/i/ A'jri:^.  Wks.  (Grosart)  VII. 
263  To  see  villanie  offered  him,  and  to  holde  his  peace. 
+  b.   In  the  phr.  to  put  (a  person)  to  villainy, 

1513  Bbadshaw  St.  Werhurge  II.  207  Wyddowes  and 
wyues  were  put  to  vilany,  Maydens  were  corrupt  and  slayne 
chamfully.  1C48  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  ix.  62 
Syth  menne  shoulde  se  hym  \sc.  Jesus]  sone  after  putte  to 
so  muche  shame  and  villany.  1565  Cooper  Thesaurus, 
CoHCulco, . .  to  treade  vnder  foote :  to  put  to  extreme  vilanie. 
t  O.  ?  A  punisliment  of  a  degrading  or  ignomin- 
ious nature.  Obs.~^ 

a  1400-50  Bk.  Curtasye  56  in  Bahees  Bk.^  Vf  (>ou  make 
mawes  on  any  wyse,  A  velany  |?ou  kacches  or  euer  )>ou  rise. 

fS.  Disgrace,  dishonour ;  ignominy;  discredit. 
Obs.  (freq.  c  1400-r  1500). 

c  1375  Cursor  M.  803  (Fairf.),  pai  clad  ham  |?an  for  velane 
wibbrade  leues  of  fyge  tree.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  ix.  545 
Schir  Amery . .  Raid  till  Yngland,  and  purchast  ther  Of  armyt 
men  gret  cumpany,  'I'o  venge  hym  of  the  velany.  c  1410 
Chron.  Vilod.  2384  V  J>e  niekely  prey.. to  correcty  hit  so 
^at  y  naue  no  vyleny  J»ere-by.  1436  Hen.  VI  in  Rep. 
Hist.  M.SS.  Comm.  Var.  Coll.  IV.  199  To  caste  this  land 
oute  of  alt  reputacion  into  perpetual  reprofe,  vylonye  and 
shame  thorwgh  the  wordil,  a  1470  Harding  Chron.  vn. 
clxxxi.  The  kyng  Kdwarde  had  all  the  viclorye,  The  kyng 
Philyp  had  all  the  vilanye.  c  1530  Ld.  Bkrneks  Arth.  Lyt, 
Bryt.  (1814)  23  Dame  Luke  .,  Icnew  wtl  y^  her  doughler 
Perron  was  no  mayde,  therfore  she  doubtecf  greatly  to  haue 
vylonye.  a  1533  —  Huon  viii,  20  It  slialbe  greatly  to  your 
veleny  and  reproche  yf  I  be  thus  slayne  by  you.  1565 
Jewell  Reply  Harding  (1611)  371  They  thought  great 
villanie  in  that  kind  of  Death.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud. 
Fr.  Acad,  11.  327  For  this  cause  there  is  in  Shame  not 
onely  a  feare  of  villanie,  but  indignation  also,  after  the 
committing  of  some  fault. 

fb.  Used  predicatively:  A  fact  or  circumstance 
bringing  disgrace  or  discredit  to  a  person.  Also 
without  const.   Obs. 

c  1340  Hamfole  Prose  Tr,  sj  It  es  a  velany  a  man  for  to 
be  curyously  arrayede  apone  his  heuede.  .and  all  his  body 
be  nakede  and  bare  as  it  ware  a  beggere,  ?  a  1366  Chaucer 
Ro/u,  Rose  12^1  But  .she  l^ym  holpc  his  harme  to  aswage; 
Hir  thought  It  elles  a  vyianyc.  a  1400  Afi nor  Poems  Jr. 
Vernon  MS.  533/173  5lf  \^^  ^'OU  chyde  J>i  .sogct,  Hit  is  to 
J»c  vileynye  gret.  1467  Paston  Lett.  II.  308,  If  I  wer  ther 
withought  I  had  the  mor  sadder  or  wurchepfull  persones 
abought  me,.. it  shuld  be  to  me  but  a  vyincy.  1470-85 
Malorv  Arthur  111.  viii.  108  Ve  haue  doone  a  passynge 
fowle  dede  in  the  sleyinge  of  the  lady,  the  whiche  will  be 

freie  vylany  vnto  yow.    01533  L^-  Berners  Huon  Iv.  185 
t  shal  be  to  you  greie  velany  [ed.  1601  dishonour]. 
f  c.  A  person  or  thing  that  is  the  source  of 
discredit  or  disgrace.  Obs,  rare. 

138a  WvcLiF  Ecclus.  xxiii.  31  He  shal  ben  vileny  to  alle  ; 
forth!  that  he  vnderstod  not  ihedrede  of  the  Lord.  1549 
Coverdale,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Galat.  21  The  Gentiles.. 
coumpte  his  crosse  for  a  vilanie  and  reproche. 

t  4.  To  do  villainy  or  a  villainy ^  esp.  to  (a  per- 
son), in  prec.  senses.  Obs. 

a,  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Sywte  6516  The  syxte  synne 
ys  glotonye;  J>at  ys  a  shameful  vyieynye  |>at  men  doun  of 
mete  and  drynk.  a  1330  Otuel  358  King  charles  . .  was 
hende  &  good,  &  nolde  for  hise  wordes  he^e  Don  otuel  no 
vileinie.  1:1380  Wyclif  ,V^/.  Wks.  III.  287  pei.-don  hym 
more  dispite  and  vileyne  )>an  didcn  Judas  Scarioth  and 
Jewis.  a  14S5  Cursor  M.  20340  (Trin.),  perfore  J>eron  haue 
Jhju  Y\  ^>ou5t.  .pat  ^i  me  do  no  vilayne. 

^.  A  1300  Cursor  M.  16306  Pilate  said  and  badd  (lai  ne 
suld  do  nim  \sc.  Jesus]  na  vilanL  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV. 
1B2 }  Lucrece,W ni  hast  thow  don  this  lady  vilanye?  f  1450 
Mirk's  Festial  106  By  heipe  of  t>e  fende,  he  made  hym 
lyke  an  angyll,and  come  to  dyuers  maydyns,..and  soo  lay 
by  hoin,  and  dude  hom  gret  vylany.  1480  Caxton  Chron. 
Ettg.  ciii.  52  b,  1  he  kyng  Osbright  me  hath  done  shame  & 
vilanye  ayens  my  wyll.  15x6  Pilgr.  Per/,  (W.  de  \V.  1531) 
254  [They]  spared  not  to  do  all  the  vylany  &  shame  to 
the  sone  of  god  that  they  coude  deuyse.  1597  Shaks.  3 
Hen.  IV,  II.  L  130  Pay  her  the  debt  you  owe  her,  and  vn- 
pay  the  villany  you  haue  done  her.  <»i683  Sidney  Disc 
Govt.  I.  i.  (1704)  8  A  third  sort  of  Men  who  would  neither 
do  Villanys,  nor  suffer  more  than  the  Laws  did  permit. 

y.  C138S  Chaucer  L.G.IV,  2333  Philomene^  This  false 
thef  Hath  don  this  lady  jit  a  more  myschef  For  fere  lyst  she 
shulde  his  shame  crye  And  don  hym  opynly  a  vilenye. 
142a  VoNGB  tr.  Secreta  Secret,  136  In  that  he  dothe  to  god 
ouer-grete  veleny. 

5.  f  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2254  He  wende  wi^  is  ferete  [to] 
haue  do  J>e  vylonye.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  389 
Atthalus  hadde  despitousliche  i-scorned  ^is  Pausania,  and 
i-doo  hym  grete  vilonye.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr,  \.  xvii.  100 
Ther  in  thei  doon  foul  vilonie  to  Cristis  lawe  of  feith.  1474 
Caxton  Chesse  11.  i.  (1883)  20  Thanswer  of  a  noble  ik. 
debonair  prynce  That  suffred  that  villonye  don  to  his 
doughtcr. 

+  6.  To  say  or  speak  (a,  nOy  etc.)  villainy^  to 
speak  evil,  to  use  wicked,  low,  obscene,  or  oppro- 
brious language.  Also,  to  speak  villainy  of,  to 
defame  or  throw  discredit  on  (a  person).  Obs. 


After  OF,  dire  vilonie  (Du  Cange  s.v.  Viliania), 

(a)  a  t^po  Cursor  Af.  7832  For  qua  lais  hand  in  feloni  O 
king,  or  sais  him  vilani,  ..  wii-vten  grith.  He  dei.  1303 
R.  Brunnr  Handl. Synne  1549  A  nunne.  .pat  jede  to  helle 
for  no  (jyng  ellys  But  for  she  spake  euer  vyleyny.  c  1386 
Chaucer  Frol.  70  He  neuere  yet  no  vileynye  ne  sayde  In 
al  hislyf  vn  to  no  maner  wight.  I4i9in  S.  lB>^x\.\\^y  Excerpta 
Historica  (1831)  38  That  no  man  saye  no  vilony  to  non 
other,  throughe  the  whiche  vilony  saynge,  may  falle  sodenly 
man  slaughter,  or  risinge  of  people.  1474  Caxton  Chesse 
II.  i,  (1883)  20  This  prince  had  also  a  frende  that..sayd  on 
a  tyme  as  moche  villonye  unto  the  prynce  as  ony  man  miht 
saye.  1483  —  Gold.  Leg.  424/1  She,. said  many  Iniuryes 
&  vyionyes  to  fyacre  contumeleyng  &  blasphemyng  hym. 
j6ii  Bible  Isaiah  xxxii.  6  The  vile  person  wil  speake 
villenie,  and  his  heart  will  worke  iniquitie. 

{6)  1470-85  .Malory  Arthur  xx.  xix.  832  Alle  the  world 
wylle  speke  of  yow  v>-lony.  1568  Grafton  Chron,  II.  285 
Do  not  a  thing  that  should  blemlshe  your  renowne,  neither 
geue  occasion  for  any  to  speake  vilanie  of  you.  1581  A. 
Hall  /Had  v.  83  Al  men  of  vs  great  villany  would  say. 
t  b.  ^o  tvonls  of  villainy.   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28531,  I  ha  bene  wont  thorn  lucheri 
Wordes  to  --pek  of  vilany.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  p  22 
If.  .he  be  a  talkere  of  ydil  wordes  of  vanite  or  of  vilonye. 
1568  Bk.  Nurture  To  Parents,  Take  heede  they  speake  no 
wordes  of  vilany. 

fS.  Lack  of  courtesy  or  politeness ;  discourtesy, 
incivility,  rudeness ;  boorishness,  rusticity.   Obs, 

£M34o  Hampole  Pr.  Cortsc.  1528  For  ]jat  somtyme  men 
held  velany  Now  yhung  men  haldes  curtasy ;  And  ]>at  som 
tyme  was  curtasy  c.ild,  Now  wille  yhong  men  velany  bald. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  740  Crist  spak  hym  self  ful  brode  in 
hooly  writ.  And  wel  ye  woot  no  vileynye  is  it.  14..  Voc. 
in  Wr..\Vulcker  590  fuurbanitas,  x-ylonye.  C1480  in  Hazl. 
E.  P.  P.  I,  45  Syr  erle,  he  seyd,  take  and  begyn  ;  He  seyd  : 
nay,  be  seynt  Ausiyn,  That  was  to  me  vylony.  £1481 
Caxtoji  Dialogues  2g  For  I  reffuse  not  The  cuppe ;  That 
were  vylonye  [F.  Tillonic'], 

a  1677  Bahrow  Settn.  Titus  iii.  2  Wks.  (1687)  I.  259  This 
practice  [of  railing  and  reviling]  doth  plainly  signifie..ill 
breeding  and  bad  manners.. .  In  our  modern  languages  it  is 
termed  Villany,  as  being  proper  for  rustick  Boors.  1694 
Drvden  Love  Triumph,  i,  i,  But  this  large  courtesy,  this 
overpraise  You  give  liis  worth,  in  any  other  mouth  Were 
villainy  to  me. 

+  7.  The  condition  or  state  of  a  villein ;  bondage, 
servitude ;  hence,  base  or  ignoble  condition  of 
life  ;  moral  degradation.  Obs, 

£1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  r  g  Certes  wel  aughte  a  man 
hauedisdeyne  of  synne,  and  wi(>drawe  him  fro  \>nt  J>raldom 
and  vilenye.  1540  Coverdale  Fruit/ul  Less.  1.  Wks. 
(Parker  Soc.)  1.  300  Jesus.. took  upon  himself  the  most 
extreme  shame.. to  deliver  us  from  eternal  villany.  1543 
T.  Becon  Neiv  Catech.  Wks.  1560  I.  415  1»,  These,  these 
goo  about  to  bring  vs  vnto  vilany. 

t  b.  Low  or  wretched  condition.    Obs. 

1570  Jewel  Vie^v  Seditious  Bull  (1582)  47  Haue  not  they 
spoiled  &  wasted  tliose  two  noble  Cuntries  &  brought  them 
to  such  vilanie  &  miserie,  as  they  neuer  felt  before? 

t8.  Imperfection,  defect,  or  injury  ia  things. 
Obs.-^ 

c  1400  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  11.  Iviii.  (1859)  56  The  bones 
stoden  vp,  as  men,  in  the  same  persones,  ryght  as  they  were 
byfore,  withouten  ony  spot  or  vylonye. 

0.  hase,  villainous,  or  wicked  quality. 

1703  Addison  Dial.  Medals  ii.  (1726)  loi  Ingratitude.. 
can  arise-from  nothing  but  a  natural  baseness  and  villany 
of  soul. 

Hence  f  Vi'llainy  (in  5  vylonye)  v.  trans. ^  => 
Villain  v.  i,  Obs.—^ 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  113/3  f'or  as  moche  as  they  hane 
dyspyted  and  vylonyed  the  blood  of  Jhesu. 

Villakin  (vi-lakin).  [f.  Villa  + -KIN.]  A  little 
villa;  a  villa-residence. 

Chiefly  in  familiar  or  jocular  use,  or  with  some  degree  of 
disparagement. 

1730  Swift  Let.  to  Gay  19  March,  I  writ  lately  to  Mr. 
Pope:  I  wish  you  had  a  little  Villakin  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. 1730  Gay  Let.  to  Sivi/t  31  March,  I  am  every  day 
building  villakins  and  have  given  over  that  of  castles.  1805 
J.  Almon  Corr.  Wilkes  V.  79  In  this  cottage  (or  villakin, 
as  he  usually  termed  it)  he  passed  the  pleasantest  hours 
which  he  had  enjoyed  since  the  period  of  his  adversities. 
184X  Tail's  Mag.  VIII.  258  The  villakin  was  transformed 
into  a  domestic  paradise.  1883  Miss  Broughton  Belinda 
II.  159  .Spick  and  span  villas  and  villakins,  each  with  its 
half  acre  of  tennis-ground  and  double  daisies. 

Vi'llaless,  «•    [f.  Villa.]    Having  no  villa  or 

villas. 

1833  Eraser's  Mag.  VIII.  481  The  touch  at  the  end,  as  to 
the  villaless  condition  of  Bulwer,  is  admirable. 

Vi'llan.  Also  6-7,  9  villane.  [ad.  med.L. 
villan-us  villager,  etc.,  f.  L,  villa  Villa.] 

1.  Hist.  A  villein ;    an  occupier  of  land  in  the 

feudal  vill. 

i55«  HuLOET,  Villan,  seruus,  . .  villanus,  1570  Levins 
Manip,  jo  Villane,  verna,  1609  Skene  AVf.  Maj.  98  Gif 
ane  over-ford  causes  marie  the  heires  of  his  vassall,  being 
in  his  custodie,  with  villans  (or  bondmen)  or  Burgesses, 
quhereby  the  heires  are  disparaged  [etc.].  1699  Temple 
Hist.  Eng.  (ed.  2)  255  What  Stock  they  were  possessed  of, 
and  how  many  Villans  upon  their  respective  Estates.  1809 
Bawdwen  Domesday  Bk.  9  There  are  only  t  wo  villanes  there 
and  four  bordars  having  one  plough  and  a  half.  1851  T.  H. 
Turner  Pom.  Arc/tit.  I.  iii.  105  To  these  woods  [at  Osterley, 
Middlesex]  resorted  moreover  all  lawless  men,  fugitive 
villans,  and  persons  of  the  like  description. 

t2.  A  villager,  a  peasant.    Obs. 

1685  Hedges  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I-  208  Vineyards  stored 
with  excellent  good  grapes,  which  the  villanes  carry  every 
night  to  sell  at  Shirash. 

Villan,  obs.  f.  Villain.  Villanage,  variant 
of  Villeinage.     Villane,  obs.  f.  Villain. 


VIIiLANEIiLA. 

I  VlUanella  (vilane-la).  PI.  -elle.  [It.,  fern. 
iSvillam//o  rural,  iMslic  j  i.  vtl/afw:  see  Villa  in 
s6,  and  a.]     (See  later  quots.) 

1597  MoRLKY  Introci.  A/us.  iii.  180  Though  many  times 
the  dittie  be  fine  enough,  >*et  because  it  carrictli  that  name 
yiiiatuUa  ihey  uke  those  disallowances  as  being  good 
enough  for  plow  and  cart.  1667  C.  Simpson  Compemi  Mus. 
159  Then,  Cansonets,  Vilanella^s,  Airs  of  all  sons ;  or  what 
else  Poetry  hath  contrived  to  be  set  and  Sung  in  Mustek. 
tHence  in  R.  Holme  Anttottry  (1688)  in.  159/2I  >«>" 
BusBV  Did.  Aftis..  I  ilUnelln,  the  air  of  an  old  rustic 
dance,  the  time  of  which  was  gay  and  brisk,  and  the  measure 
suongly  marked.  18B4  W.  S.  Rockstbo  in  Grove  Diet. 
flfns.  IV.  264  I'iliaHeiia^  an  unaccompanied  Part-Song,  of 
light  rustic  character,  sharing,  in  about  equal  proportions, 
the  characteristics  of  the  Canzonetta,  and  the  Balletta. 

Villanelle  (vilane-1).  Also  6  villanell,  7  -el. 
[a,  F.  viilanelUy  ad.  It.  viUamlla  :  see  prec.  In  the 
first  quot.  i>erh.  an  Anglicizing  of  the  Italian  word.] 

1 1.   =  prec.  Obs. 

a  1586  Sidney  Anadia,  etc.  (1629)  535  To  the  tune  of  a 
Neapolitan  Villanell.  1603  Tlorio  tr.  Moniaistte  i.  liv.  170 
The  ViltafulUs,  homely  gigges,  and  countrie  songs  of  Gas- 
conie.    1685  Cotton  tr.  Montaigne  (1711)  i.  Hv.  I.  472. 

2.  A  poem  of  fixed  form,  usually  of  a  pastoral 
or  lyric  nature,  consisting  normally  of  five  three- 
lined  stanzas  and  a  final  quatrain,  with  only  two 
rhymes  throughout. 

The  first  and  third  lines  of  the  first  stanza  are  repeated 
alternately  in  the  .succeeding  stanzas  as  a  refrain,  and  form 
a  final  couplet  in  the  quatrain. 

1877  GossE  in  Comhitl  Mag.  July  65  It  appears  that 
vtll^elles  may  be  any  length,  if  only  they  retain  this  num- 
ber and  arrangement  of  rhymes.  1877-8  Henley  in  BaU 
lades  ff  Rondeaus  (Canterb.  Poets)  252  A  dainty  things 
the  Villanelle.  Sly,  musical,  a  jewel  "in  rhyme,  It  serves 
its  purpose  passing  well  1886  C.  Dick  Models  etc  90  A 
Vacation  Villanelle. 

Vi'Uaner.  rare.  [f.  Villan  +  -er  i.]  =■  Villan. 

186a  TouLMiN  Smith  Pari.  Reniemh.  Oct.  189  The  *  In- 
quisitio  Eliensis '  states  that  book  to  have  been  the  record 
of  an  inqubition  made  on  the  oaths  of  the  priest,  the  pro- 
vost and  six  villaners  of  every  Vill. 
Villar  (vi-lai),  sb,  and  a.  rare,  [ad.  L.  villdris^ 
f.  villa  Villa  :  see  -ab.]  a.  sb.  A  peasant  hold- 
ing land  in  the  feudal  vill;  a  villein,  b.  adj. 
Pertaining  or  relating  to,  concerned  with,  the 
feudal  vill  or  vills. 

1874  A.  P.  Forbes  S.  Ninlan  ^  S.  Kentigern  Notes  313 
Stephen  gave  his  forest  of  Fumess.  .a  fishery  at  Lancaster, 
and  one  or  twoviliars  with  their  property.  1897  Maitland 
Domesday  fif  Beyond  13  Manorial  and  fiscal  geography 
interferes  with  physical  and  villar  geography. 

Villarsite  (vila-Jsait).  Min.  [a.  F.  villars- 
iUj  f.  the  name  of  the  French  botanist  D.  Villars 
(1745-1814):  named  in  1842  by  Dufrenoy.]  A 
hydrous  silicate  of  magnesium  occurring  massive 
or  in  rounded  grains  at  Traversella,  Piedmont. 

S846  Worcester  (citing  Dana).  1850  Ansted  EUm.  Geol.^ 
MiM.t  e.tc  §429  ^V//arj/^^,  silicate  of  magnesia  with  iron  and 
manganese.  1855  Orr's  Circ.  Sei.,  Ceoi.,  etc.  511  Villarsite. 
—  Prismatic, ..Translucent.  Col[our],  yellowish-green.  1889 
A.  Irving  Metamorphism  pf  Rock  55  Villarsite,  which 
agrees  with  olivine  in  crystal  form  and  optical  characters, 
contains  4  to  6.2  per  cent,  of  water. 

Villate  (viiA),  Hist.  [ad.  med.L.  vUlata, 
f.  L.  viiia  Villa.]  A  feudal  territorial  division 
consisting  of  a  number  of  vills. 

The  Latin  term  has  had  some  currency  in  English  histori- 
cal works. 

1897  Leader  Rec.  Burg.  Sheffield  p.  xxvi.  Proceedings 
were  taken  against  the  constable  and  villate  of  Wakefield. 

Villatic  (vilse'tik),  a.  [ad.  L.  viUdtic-us^  f. 
villa  Villa.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  villa  or  villas, 
or  the  inhabitants  ;  esp.  (after  the  original  sense  of 
villa'),  rural,  rustic  ;  village-. 

The  Miltonic  passage  has  been  freely  echoed  in  the  19th  c. ; 
see  the  first  group  of  quots.  and  1822-56  in  (^). 

(a)  1671  Milton  Samson  1695  The  perched  roosts,  And 
nests  in  order  rang'd  Of  tame  villatic  Fowl.  x82a  Lamb 
Corr.  (1870)  164  Widgeon,  snipes,  barn-door  fowls,  ducks, 
geese — your  tame  villatic  things.  1889  Gd,  Words  Nov. 
786/2  [Jacob]  herding  the  tame  villatic  sheep  of  his  father. 

{^i  X75>  Johnson  Rambler  No.  147  f8  He.. consulted  with 
her . .  how  I  might  be . .  disencumbered  from  villatick  bashful. 
ness.  1771-J  Ess,fr.Batchelor{\T]-i)  1. 162  Two  rebellious 
enchanters,  whom  villatic  rusticity  styled,  Cow-herd^— or 
Cow-boys.  1822-56  De  Quincey  Confess.  App.  284  Little 
asteroids  that  formed  ample  inheritances  for  the  wants  of 
this  or  that  provincial  squire,  of  this  or  that  tame  villatic 
squireen.  1846  l.oyini.h  Biglow  P.  Sen  i.  ix.  Introd.,  A  feel- 
ing of  villatic  pride  in  beholding  our  townsman  occupying 
so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye. 

+  Ville  '.  Afiat.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  villus  Villus.] 
=  Villus  ^.     (Only  in  pL) 

c  1400  Lan/ranc's  drurg.  30  fe  corde  whanne  he  entri)> 
into  be  brawn  is  departid  into  many  smale  J>redif ,  &  J>ei  ben 
clepid  villes  \v.r.  vylles)— )jat  is  to  seie  wrappingis.  &  b^se 
villes  ben  of  iij.  manner.  1541  Copland  GuydorCs  Quest. 
Chirurg.  Ij  b.  Of  what  villes  is  the  stomacke  composed  ?  1562 
BuLLEiN  Bulwarkcy  Dial.  Sorenes  9f  Chir.  26  Iskyng  [  = 
yexingj  proccdyng  of  driyng  of  the  villes  of  the  stomacke. 

+  Ville  2,  etc.,  varr.  Fille^,  chervil.  Obs. 

c  1265  Voc.  Plants  in  Wr.-Wulcker  557  Cer/oliujUy  i.  cer- 
foil,  L  villen.  01387  Sinon.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  15 
Cer/oUum,  \.  villes.     Ibid.  43  Ville,  cerefolium. 

V  ille,  obs.  f.  Vill  ;  var.  Kills  ^  Obs. 

II  Villeggiatnra  (viled,:5at7iTa).  Also  (incor- 
rectly) villegiatura.  [It.,  f.  vilUggiare  to  live  at  a 
villa  or  in  the  country,  f.  villa  Villa.]     Residence 
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at  a  country  villa  or  in  the  country;    a  holiday    1 
spent  in  this  way. 

174a  Walkole  Let.  id  Mann  1  Nov.,  1  don't  wonder  that 
she  hales  the  country;  I  dare  to  say  her  child  does  not  owe 
its   existence  to  the  Villcggiatura.     1765  Smollett  Trav. 
xxix.  (1766)  U.  80  The  mountain  of  Viterbo  is  covered  with 
beautiful  plantations  and  villas  belonging  to  the  Roman 
nobility,  who  come  hither  to  make   the    villegiatura    in 
summer.     1822  Sheli.ev  Prose  Wks.  (1880)  IV.  284  Lord    1 
Byron  is  in  villeirgiatura,  near  Leghorn.     1845  Pkescott    | 
in  Li/e  LongfcUo-M  (1891)  II.  22  We  V^t^owrvi/leggiatura    j 
at  Pepperell,  not  fliuing  at  all  to  Nahant  thi^  summer.    1885     | 
Times  fwkly.  ed.)  18    Sept.    15/3   ITheyJ  occasionally  left    j 
the  cares  and  dignity  of  the  Vice-iegal   Lodge  to  come 
down  for  a  quiet  villegiatura  here. 
So  II  Villegiature.    Obsr^  [V\  ville^ialurc] 
1740  Corr.  betw.  C'tess  Hartford  f^  C'tess  Pan  fret  (1805) 
II.  172,  I  am  sorry  the  nobility  of  Florence  diti  not  defer 
their  villegiature  till  Christmas. 
Villein  (vi-l/n).      Now  Hist.      Forms  :-o.  4 
vilein,  4-5  vileyn,  5  veleyn,  6  vylleyne,  6-7 
villeine,  6-  villein,  8-9  villeyn;   also  6-7  vil- 
len.     /3.  5   vylayn,   5-6    -ayne,  6   vynayn(e, 
villayne,  6-7  villaine,  6-  villain    (7  vilain). 
[a.    AF.  villein  {vilein^  -eyn,   vyleyn^  etc.),  var. 
villain^  etc.,  Villain  sb.      Both  types  of  spelling 
have  been  freely  employed  for  this  special  sense  of 
the  word,  and  the  tendency  to  use  the  form  villain 
has  increased  in  recent  years.] 
1.  One  of  the  class  of  serfs  in  the  feudal  system  ; 
spec,  a  peasant  occupier  or  cultivator  entirely  sub- 
ject to  a  lord  {villein  in  gross  Guess  sb^-  2  e)  or 
attached  to  a  manor  {villein  regardant  Regardant 
a.  1)  ;  a  tenant  in  villeinage;   also  applied  to  a 
person  regarded  as  holding  a  similar  position  in 
other  communities,  a  bondsman,   t  Hence  formerly 
in  general  use,  a  peasant,  country  labourer,  or  low- 
born rustic. 

a.  a  1325  MS.  Raivl.  B.S20  fol.  56  b,  Also  lith  assise  after 
excepcion  of  villenage  ^if  )}Zt  vileyn  vnder  hi=;  louerdes 
power  purchasede  ani  lond.  1390  Gower  Conf  \l\,  325 
Nou  lete  we  this  maiden  hiere,  And  speke  of  Dionise  ayein 
And  of  Theophile  the  vilein,  Of  whiche  I  spakof  nou  tofore. 
[Cf.  p.  320, 1.  1358.]  C1400  Maundev.  (1839)  191  Olifauntz.. 
that  he  makethe  for  to  ben  brought  up  amonges  bis  Vileynes. 
c  X450  LovELiCH  Merlin  1 1625  And  while  the  veleyn 
hadde  seyd  al  this,  Evere  stood  sire  Vlphyii  and  herkened, 
j-wys.  1587  HoLiNSHED  Chron.  (ed.  2)  III.  1109/1  In  case 
my  aduersaries  villen  or  bondman  be  impaneled,  I  may 
lawfuUie  chalenge  him.  1590  Swinburne  Testaments  34 
Amongest  the  second  sort  are  comprehended  such  as  lacke 
freedome,  &  full  liberty,  as  bond-slaue,  slaues,  and  vil- 
leines.  1620  J.  Wilkinson  Courts  Baron  146  If  any_  Vil- 
leine or  Bondman  of  blood  hath  purchased  any  land  within 
his  Lordship,  the  Lord  may  seise  both  it  and  such  villeines 
goods  at  his  pleasure.  1648  D.  Jenkins  Wks.  loTheVil- 
leine  of  a  Lord,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  cannot  be  seized . 
X699  Temple  Hist.  Eng.  65  The  Villens,  that  held  nothing 
but  at  the  Will  of  the  Landlord.  1765  IJlackstone  Connn. 
1.72  Villeins  might  be  enfranchised  by  manumission.  1775 
Archaeol.  III.  80  Is  it  probable,  that  two  day  labourers, and 
at  that  time  villeins,  should  have  any  fine  to  compound? 
x8x8  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  1.  256  After  the  conquest  the 
estates  of  the  great  lords  were  cultivated  by  their  villeins. 
1848  LvTTON  Harold  i.  v,  The  villeins  are  many  and  their 
hate  is  strong.  1875  K.  E,  Digby  Real  Prop.  {1876)  51 
If  the  villein  could  not  depart  from  the  land,  no  more  could 
the  lord  remove  him  so  long  as  he  rendered  the  service  due 
to  the  lord. 

fig.  X607  HiERON  IVks.  I.  333  The  scorner  and  scoffer  at 
the  word,  is  euen  a  villen  to  his  own  piofanenes. 

$.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  \mi.  iii.  277  Tliat..alle  men 
of  worship  maye  disseuer  a  gentylman  fro  a  yoman,  and 
from  a  yoman  a  vyiayne.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  148/2  It 
happed  upon  a  day  that  he  tormented  a  vylayn  or  a  carle 
for  the  couetyse  of  hys  good.  1532  Dial.  Laws  Eng.  11. 
xliii.  P  V,  Yf  a  vyilayn  be  made  a  preste,  yet  neuertheles  the 
lorde  may  sease  his  goodes.  a  X548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VI, 
104  There  were  slain  and  taken  foure  hundred  gentlemen 
and  the  villaines  frankely  let  go.  1570  Lambarde  Peramb. 
Kent  452  Bondseruants,  which  we  do  now  sence  call  by 
a  strained  worde  Villaines,  ar  not  here  talked  of.  1600 
Holland Ziz^y  xLv.xliv.  1233  b,  This  K[ing].  .waswont.  .to 
acknowledge  &  cal  himselfe  the  freed  villaine  and  vassaile 
of  the  people  of  Rome.  1622  Bacon  Henry  VII,  156  John 
Cut, . .  Henry  Wyat,  and  such  other  Caitifes  and  Villaines  of 
Birth,  have  beene  the  principall  Finders.  X698  Fryer  Acc. 
E.  India  <y  P.  267  They  are  Preferred  to  no  higher  Em- 
ployment than  to  Cultivate  the  Earth  as  Villains,  not  In- 
heritors. X714  Spect.  No.  607  P  12  The  Steward  shall  cause 
these  two  Neighbours  to  swear.,  if  he  be  a  Free-man,  era 
Villain.  1750  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  11.  602  An  act  for  disabling 
the  villains  or  copyholders  of  prelates  and  monasteries  to 
purchase  lands  in  fee.  1776  Dalhymple  Ann.  Scot.  320  A 
covenant  between  the  Lord  and  the  villain.  1839  Keightley 
Hist.  En^.  I.  168  They  the  judges]  were  likewise  required 
..to  receive  the  oath  of  fealty  from  all  persons  from  the  earl 
down  to  the  villain.  x866  Rogers  Agric.  <V  Prices  I.  iii.  62 
Time  out  of  mind  the  services  of  the  villains  had  been  com- 
mutable  for  money  payments,  1876  Freeman  Norm.  Conq. 
V.  478  The  villain  was  not  a  slave,  but  a  freeman  minus  the 
very  important  rights  of  his  lord.  As  against  all  men  but 
his  lord,  he  was  free. 

+  b.   A  servant,  a  retainer.  Obsr^ 
1535  Goodly  Primer,  Passion  iv.  The  villains  had  made  a 
great  ftre  beneath  in  the  midst  of  the  hall. 

2.  attrib.,  as  villein  burgher,  class ,  issue,  land, 
etc. ;  villein  service,  service  which  a  villein  was 
bound  to  render  to  his  lord  as  a  condition  of  hold- 
ing his  land ;  villein- socage,  socage  or  tenure  by 
villein  service  (cf.  quot.  1766);  so  villein-soeman, 
j  1529  Rastell  Pasiyme  E  iij  b,  Swanus  . .  besegyd  Can- 
,    terbury,  and  wan  it,  . .  and  slew  the  monkys ;  but  euer 
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kept  the  .x.  monk  alyue  to  do  vylleyne  seruyce,  &  slew 
.ix.  of  them.  1544  tr.  Littleton^s  Tenures  xi.  40  b,  Lande 
holden  in  vyltenage  or  vyllayne  landes.  a  1625  Sir  H. 
Finch  Law  (1636)  2^  A  villein  shall  make  free  land  to  bee 
villein  land,  but  villein  land  shall  not  makea  free-man  to  be 
a  villein.  1651  G.  W.  tr.  Coivel's  Inst.  9  There  may  be  vil- 
lain  Issue  between  those  which  are  our  Captives,  xdji  tr. 
KtichitCs  Jurisdict.  (1657)  327  If  my  Villam  Infant  be  in 
ward  of  one,  by  reason  that  he  holds  of  him  by  Knights 
service.  1766  Blackstose  Cotnm.  II.  61  These  villein- 
socmen  do  villein  services.  Ibid.  79  But  socage.. is  of  twj 
sorts  :  free-socage, .  and  villein-socage,  where  the  services, 
though  certain,  are  of  a  baser  nature.  1776  Dalrymfle 
Ann.  Scot.  320  Merchetum .  .\\2lS,  also  used  for  expressing 
another  r77/a/«  custom.  X864J.  F.  K\\tK  Ch.  the  Bold  l.v. 
244  For  what  purpose  were  the  taille  and  the  gabelle  levied 
on  the  villain  burghers,  if  the  nobles  derived  no  benefit 
from  these  exactions.  1875  K.  E.  Digby  Real  Prop.  (1876) 
51  Freemen  sometimes  held  lands  by  villein  services.  1878 
Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  xix.  III.  367  The  villein  class.. aspired 
to  holy  orders  as  one  of  the  avenues  to  liberty, 

+  3,  As  adj.  Of  base  or  servile  birth;  belonging 
to  the  class  of  feudal  villeins  or  serfs.  Obs. 

1551  in  J.  S.  Leadam  Sel.  Cases  Crt.  Requests  iSelden)  55 
Your  Oraiour  repplyede  that  he  was  Free  and  of  Free 
estate  and  nott  vyllayne. 

Villein,  obs,  f.  Villain  sb.  and  a. 
Villeiuagfe  (vi-l/nedj).  Now  Hist.  Forms : 
a.  4-9  villenage  (6  vyllenage,  vyllynage, 
vellenage),  5  vilenage.  3.  6-9  villanage,  7 
villon-,  villianage,  7-9  villainage.  7.  7-  vil- 
leinage (9  vileinage).  [a.  AF.  vilenage,  villen- 
age, OF.  vilenage,  villenage,  vila{i)nage,  =  Pr. 
vilanatge,  Sp.  villanage,  ?g.  villanagem),  or  ad. 
med.L.  villenagium,  vil{l)anagiwn,  vileinagium, 
from  the  same  source  :  see  Villein  and  -age.] 

1.  The  tenure  by  which  a  feudal  villein  held  or 
occupied  his  land  ;  tenure  of  lands  by  bond-service 
rendered  to  the  lord  or  superior.  Also  called 
tenure  in  villeinage. 

o.  a  1325  [see  Villein  i  a].  CX450  Godstow  Reg.  (1905) 
207,  iiij.  acres  and  an  half  acre  and  half  a  Rode  of  arable 
lond, . .  the  whiche  he  holdith  in  vilenage  or  bondage.  1523 
Fitzherb.  Surv.  12  All  these  tenauntes  maye  holde  their 
landes  by  dyuers  tenures..:  as  by.. burgage  tenures  and 
tenure  in  vyllenage.  1544  tr.  Littleton  s  Tenures  xi.  40 
Tenure  in  vyllenage  is  most  properly  whan  a  vylleyne 
holdeth  of  his  lorde  to  whom  he  is  vyllayne  certayne  landes 
&  tenementes  after  the  custome  and  maner  or  els  at  the 
wyl  of  his  lorde,  and  to  do  his  vyllayne  seruyce.  1598 
Marston  Sco.  Villanie  1.  ii.  176  Once  Albion  liu'd  in  such 
a  cruell  age  Than  men  did  hold  by  seruile  villenage.  i6o» 
KuLBECKE  1st  Pt.  Parall.  211  Villenage,  is  where  a  man 
holdeth  of  his  Lord,  either  by  doing  vnto  him  some  parti- 
cular  base  seruice,  and  such  a  one  is  called  a  tenant  by 
villenage,  or  by  doing  generally  wbatsoeuer  base  seruice 
his  Lord  will  commaund  and  impose  vpon  him,  and  such  a 
tenaunt  is  termed  in  our  Law  a  villaine.  1607  Cowell 
Interpr.  &.V.,  For  euery  one  that  houldeth  in  villenage,  is 
not  a  villein,  or  a  bond  man.  16x2  Uavies  Why  Ireland ^ 
etc.  (1787)  204  There  was  but  one  freeholder  made  in  a 
whole  country,  which  was  the  lord  himself,  all  the  rest  were 
but  tenants  at  will,  or  rather  tenants  in  villenage.  167* 
ftlANLEV  Cowelfs  Interpr.  s.v.,  Copy.holders  is  but  a  new 
Name,  for  anciently  they  were  called  Tenants  in  villenage, 
or,  of  base  Tenure.  X766  Blackstonr  Comm.  II.  92  With  . 
regard  to  the  folk-land,  or  estates  held  in  villenage.  x8x8 
Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  308  Copyholds  being  derived  from 
the  tenure  in  villenage,  they  were  not  originally  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  courts  at  Westminster.  1818 
Hallam  Mid.  Ages  iii.  viii.  (1819)  III.  259  The  tenements 
in  villenage,  whether  by  law  or  usage,  were  never  separated 
from  the  lordship.  1875  Stubby.  Const.  Hist.  xvi.  (1896)  II. 
475  So  villenage  grew  to  be  a  base  tenure,  differing  in  degree 
rather  than  in  kind  from  socage,  and  privileged  as  well  as 
burdened. 

attrib.  1679  Blount  Anc.  Tenures  21  This  was  an  usual 
restraint  of  old  in  Villenage  Tenure. 

B'  1565  Cooper  Thesaurus^  Ci?/£7«flriV.  ..rusticall  people, 
tenantes  in  villanages.  1607  Norden  SutTj.  Dial.  11.  77  A 
matter  almost  out  of  vse,  a  tenure  called  Villanage:  that  is, 
where  the  Tenants  of  a  Mannor  were  Bondmen  and  Bond- 
v/omen.  fzi6i8  Raleigh  Rem.  {1644)  59  The  bondmen., 
were  grievously  prest  by  their  Lords  in  their  tenure  of 

■■  Villanage.  1681  H.  Nevile  Plato  Rediv.  133  Not  only  all 
Villanage  is  long  since  abollished,  but  the  other  Tenures 
are  so  altered  and  qualified,  that  they  signifie  nothing  to- 
wards making  the  Yeomandry  depend  upon_  the  Lords. 
X776  Adam  Smith  W,N.  hi.  ii.  L  473  Tenure  in  villanage 
gradually  wore  out,  1812  G.  Chalmers  £><?/«.  Econ.  Gt. 
•Brit.  23  It  is  extremely  difficult  toasceriain  the  time,  when 

i  villainage ''ceased  in  England,  or  even  to  trace  its  decline. 
1872  O.  W.  Holmes  Poet  Breakf-t.  vi,  We  return  to  the 
state  of  villanage,  holding  our  tenement-houses.. of  the 
State. 

fig.  a  1653  G-  Daniel  Idyll  v.  132  The  Earth  runs  in  one 
Tenure,  and  we  but  Prevent  Repeals;  Villainage  is  the 
Lott. 

y.  X641  Termes  de  la  Ley  262  To  hold  in  pure  Villeinage, 
is  to  do  all   that  the  Lord  will  him  command.      1845  S. 

!    Austin  Rankes  Hist,  Ref.  U.  225  The  abolition  of  the 

I    punishment  of  death,  of  the  lesser  tithes,  and  of  villeinage 

;  were  especially  insisted  on.  X84S  Williams  Real  Property 
III.  265  Villeinage  is  to  hold  part  of  the  demesnes  of  any 
lord . .  by  villein  services. 

i        t  b.  Land  held  by  this  tenure.  Obs. 

c  1450  Godst<r.v  Reg.  (1906)  576  The  tythes  of  the  villenagis 
of  medys  and  litell  medis  of  the  same  towne.  c  1460  Osetiey 
Reg,  (1913)  26  In  cleydon,  ij.  hides  of  villenage,  ^»e  which 
my  modur  3afe  to  J>e  same  church. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  feudal  villein  ; 
complete  subjection  to  a  feudal  lord  or  superior ; 

j   bondage,  serfdom,  servitude. 

a.  1531  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Selden)  II.  196  Ony  maner 
of  Entree  into  the  seid  Courte  Rolles.-Concernyng  ony 
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v^'llenage  agenst  the  seid  defendauntes.  1551  in  J.  S. 
Leadam  S^.  Cases  Crt.  Requests  (Selden)  58  To  dyscharge 
the  vyllynage  and  Iwndage  of  the  bloudde  of  the  said  com- 
playnants.  1600  Holland  Lh'y  xli.  viii.  noi  They  that 
were  to  leave  such  yssue  at  home,  gave  their  children  as  it 
were  in  viilenage  to  some  Romane  citi/en  or  other  whom 
they  liked  of.  1643  Milton  Str^'.  Salve  26  Reduced  to  the 
terms  of  the  Peasants  of  France,  "of  viilenage  and  slavery. 
1699  Temple  Hist.  Eng,  59  The  Children  that  were  born  of 
these  miserable  People,  belonged  to  tlie  Lord  of  the  Soil, , , 
and  thus  began  Viilenage  in  England.  x8i8  Hallam  Mid. 
Ages  (1872)  II.  57  The  viilenage  of  the  peasantry  in  some 
parts  of  Catalonia  was  very  severe.  185a  H.  Rogers  Eel. 
Faith  418  Mr.  Newman  says  that  it  was  Cliristions,  not 
w/c«,  that  the  Church  sought  to  enfranchise;  it  little 
matters;  she  sought  to  abolish  all  viilenage.  1866  Rogers 
Agric.  4  Prices  I.  iv.  70,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  social 
state  of  viilenage  existed. 

fig.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  xi.  i  No  wietchednesse  is  like 
to  sinfull  vellenage.  16134  Hieron  Wks,  I.  481  The  con- 
tinuall  gamster  is,  as  it  were,  in  the  state  of  viilenage  to  his 
humor.  1644  Milton  Diz>orce  11.  iti.  36,  I  spake  ev'n  now, 
as  if  sin  were  condemn'd  in  a  perpetual  viilenage  never  to 
be  free  by  law,  never  to  be  manumitted. 

p.  1589  Warner  Albion^ s  England  v.  xxiii.  loi  Ihus 
Eiiglands  hope  with  Englands  heire  in  one  same  Kark  did 
saile;  When  desprat  from  their  viilanage  was  English  bloud 
of  baile.  1607  Topskll  Four-/.  Beasts  449  For  those 
[ichneumons]  that  are  ouercume  in  combates  one  with 
aiK>thcr,  are  branded  with  a  warlicke  marke  of  Villanage, 
or  subiection  to  their  Conquerors.  1700  Drvijen  IVi/e 
0/ BittWs  T,  443  Their  Glories  shine  ;  But  Infamyand  ViU 
lanage  are  thine.  1761  [see  Serf  2  bj.  1796  Moti&e.  A mer. 
Geog.  II.  245  Joseph  II  rendered  an  essential  service  to 
humanity,  in  abolishing  the  servitude  or  vilianage  of  the 
peasants  of  Bohemia.  1841  ELfHiNSTONS  Hist.  Imi,  II.  287 
The  original  population.,  had.. been  conquered  and  reduced 
to  a  sort  of  villanage  by  certain  Afghan  tribes.  1876 
FsECMAN  Norm,  Conq.  xxiv.  V.  480  While  the  churl  sank 
to  the  state  of  villainage,  the  slave  rose  to  it. 
V.  16^1  Tertnesdela  Ao*  262  b,  The  division  of  Villeinage, 
is  villeine  of  blood,  and  of  tenure.  183a  Ht.  Martinrau 
Dftttei'ara  Vu  22  Then  came  the  bondage  and  villeinage  of 
the  Gothic  nations.  1873  Spkncer  Stud.  Sociol.  v.  103  When 
villeinage  had  passed  away  and  serfs  were  no  longer  main- 
tained by  their  owners.  iWq  J^ssof}?  Coming  o/Frittrs\\.6t 
•A  man  or  woman  born  in  villeinage  could  never  shake  it  off. 

3.  The  body  of  villeins;  villeins  collectively. 

x8&4  Burton  Scot  Air.  I.  i.  31  The  French  peasantry  or 
villainage  of  the  period. 

Vi'lleiness.  rare.  [f.  Villeik  + -ess.]  A 
female  villein. 

i6ti  Cotgr.  s.v.  C<?r/s,  Femme  de  corps,  a  Villeinesse,  a 
woman  of  a  seruile  condition.    Ibid,  s.v.  Femme. 

tViUeining.  Obs.—^   =  Villeinage. 

1471  \\\  Arehaeol.  XLVII,  196  That .. ye .. pave  yerely.. 
the  sume  of  ten  marcs  according  to  the  terms  of  th  enden* 
tures  of  Vilenyng  between  us  and  the  said  William. 

VlUeinouB,  -en(o)U8,  obs.  ff.  Villainous  a, 
Villenie,  -enye,  obs.  varr.  Villainy.  Villi,  pi. 
of  Villus.     Villiaco,  -ago,  varr.  Viliaco  Obs. 

t  Vi'Uicated, ///.  a.  Obs.-^  \l.\.,viUuat-tts, 
pa.  pple.  of  viiiii'iire  to  act  as  bailiff.]  (See  quot.) 
Also  VilUca'tion  [ad.  L.  viUicatio\. 

16x3  Cockeram  I,  I'iiiicatedf  busied  about  husbandrie. 
//'/(/.  ,^  yiilicatiorit  husbandry.  1656  Blount  Glossogr. 
(copying  Cooper),  yniicatioit,  the  rule  of  Husbandry  under 
the  Master  or  Owner  of  a  Manner. 

Villiohe,  obs.  form  of  Vilely  adv. 

Villifomi  (vi'lifpjm),  a.  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L. 
viHiform-is  :  see  Villus  and  -form.  So  F.  villi- 
/orme.']  Of  the  teeth  of  certain  fishes  :  Having  the 
form  of  villi ;  so  numerous,  slender,  and  clos'^ly 
set,  as  to  resemble  the  pile  of  velvet. 

Also  Bo/.,  *  resembling  villi '. 

iS^Sa  Uwkn  in  Tedifs  Cyd.  Anat.  IV.  874/1  The  teeth 
of  the  Sheat.fish..preserii  all  the  gradations  between  the 
villiform  and  radutiform  types,  1859  Murchison  Siluria 
(cd.  3)  App.  562  The  minute  villiform  teeth  of  osseous 
Ashes.  1880  CIUnther  Fishes  126  Very  fine  conical  teeth 
arranged  in  a  band  are  termed  villiform  teeth. 

Villify,  obs.  form  of  Vilify  v,  VilUn,  obs. 
f.  Villain  sb.    Villipend,  obs.  f.  Vilipend  v, 

Villoae  (vil^*s),  a.  Bot.  and  lint,  [ad.  L. 
viiios-us  hairy,  rough,  f.  viiitts  Villus.  Cf.  It. 
viiloso,  veiiosOf  Sp.,  Pg.  veiioso.'\  =  Villous  a. 

a.  Bot,  1797  Bailey  (vol.  lit,  ri/lose,  hairy.  t-js^Cham- 
forj'C)r/.  Suppl.s.v.  Leaf,  Villose  Leaf.  Sec  Pi/osc  I^af, 
supra.  i8it  iVe7v  Bot.  Gard.  I.  29  The  involucre  remote 
and  villose.  1844  FlorisVs  'Jrul.  (1846)  V.  26  The  various 
parts  of  plants,  when  clothed  or  furnished  with  hairs,  are 
described  as  being  downy,  pilose,  villose,  tomentose.  1887 
W.  Phillips  Brit.  Discomycetes  185  Margin  fimbriate, 
villose.  white. 

b,  Ent.  iSi^Samovkllr EntoMol.ComPfnd,  1^6 Dry/[/a] 
emarginata.  Blue,  punctate,  villose.  i8a6  Kirbv  &  Sp. 
Entotuol.  IV.  39  The  substance  is  unusually  thick  in  the 
bpinose  caterpillars  of  butterflies;  and  in  the  pupa  of  one. . 
it  is  villose.  1847  Hardy  in  Proc.  Benu.  Nat.  Club  II.  235 
Abdomen  and  elytra  fulvo-pubescent,  the  last  with  a  villose 
cinereous  angulaicd  band.  1861  Hagen  Syno^.  Neuroptera 
N.  Amgr.  153  Libel/ula  j'uiia. .  .tuscouSt  villose. 

Villosity  (vil(?-siti).  [ad.  L.  type  ^villiSsUds  : 
see  prec.  and -ity.     So  F.  vilhsiU,  Sp.  veUosidad.\ 

1.  Bot.y  Zooi.,  etc.  The  condition  or  fact  of  being 
villose  or  villous. 

a.  1777  LiGHTFOOT  Flor.  Scot.  II.  606  This  villosity  [of 
the  leaf]  soon  wears  off.  i8a3  Scorfsby  Jmi.  414  They 
differ  from  both  in  the  form  and  villosity  of  the  leaves. 
1839  Lindley  introd.  Bot.  (ed.  3)  59  Villosity,.  .when  they 
\sc.  hairs]  are  very  long,  very  soft,  erect,  and  straight.  1857 
Darwin  in  F.  Darwin  Life  (1887)  II.  ^8,  I  find  Moquin- 
Tandon  treats  in  his '  T^ratologie  *  on  villosity  of  plants. 

Vol.  X. 


b.  1789  Bfntham  Princ.  Legisl.  xvii.  309  The  villosity  of 
the  skin.  iSsz  Dana  Crust,  i.  200  But  slight  traces  of  any 
villosity  can  be  detected.  1861  Hagfn  SynoJ>,  Neuroptera 
N.  Amer.  i8o  Thorax  obscure  biassy-brown,  with  brown 
villosity. 

2.  a.  A  villous  formation  or  surface,    b.  A  villus, 
1828  Stark   Elem.  Nat.  Hist,  II.  229  This  villosity  is 

supposed  to  be  composed  of  tubes  adapted  to  taking  up  the 
surrounding  fluids.  1857  Bullock  Cazeaux*  Midivifery 
70  Its  internal  surface,  .exlybiting  granulations,  and  some 
extremely  delicate  villosiiies.  1870  De  Quairefages  Hum, 
spec.  50  The  modifications  of  the  hair  and  villosities, 

VillO'flO-,  comb,  form  of  L,  villdsus  ViLLOSE  a., 
as  in  villoso-scabrotis  ?i^), 

1846  Dana  Zooph:  (1848)  390  Exterior  finely  striate  and 
villoso-scabrous  or  spinulous. 

XrillOTlS  (\  i-bs),  a.  [ad.  L.  villosus  Villose  a. 
Cf.  K.  viileux.l 

1.  Anat.  Covered  with  numerous  thick-set, 
slender  projections  resembling  short  hairs :  a.  Of 
the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  or  intestines. 

c  1400  Lnn/ranc's  Cirurg.  169  |)e  stomak  &  J?e  guttis  is 
ordeyned  a  skyn,  J>at  is  clepid  be  siphac ;  &  is  a  syngle  skyn 
&  is  not  villous.  1731  Arbuthnot  Aliments  i.  (1735)  7  The 
quick  Sensation  of  tne  inw*ard  villous  Coat  of  the  Stomach. 
1733  Chevne  Eng.  Malady  11.  vil.  §  1  (1734)  184  Either  it 
[the  stomach]  is  too  thin  and  weak, ..or  the  inner  villous 
Membiane  is  worn  off.  1769  Hewson  in  Phil.  J'rans.  LIX. 
210  The  lacteals  in  the  cod.. are  remarkable  for  having  a 
beautiful  net-work  of  vessels  between  the  muscular  and 
villous  coat  of  the  intestines.  1842  Combf.  Digest.  c)4  On 
examitiing  the  surface  of  the  villous  coat  with  a  magnifying 
glass.  iWi  MivART  Cat  183  There  is  thus  a  great  contract 
between  its  interior  and  the  villous  internal  surface  of  tlie 
small  intestine. 

b.  In  general  use. 

1764  Reid  Inquiry  it  §  rThe  tnemhrana pitmtaria,  and 
the  olfactory  nerves,  which  are  distributed  to  the  villous 
parts  of  this  membrane.  179a  Phil.  Trans,  LXXXII.  179 
The  tongue  itself  is  extremely  villous,  having  some  very 
long  villi  at  the  poiitt,  which  act,  I  conceive,  somewhat  like 
capillary  tubes.  1831  R.  Knox  Cloquefs  Anat.  555  The 
surface  of  the  ciliary  processes  is  reticnlated  and  villous. 
1846  Carpenter  Man.  Phys.  192  The  villous  and  vascular 
condition  of  a  Mucous  membrane.  1870  Rqllkston  Anim, 
Life  124  The  pharynx  has  a  coarsely  villous  exterior. 

S.  Of  the  nature  of  villi. 

1664  Power  E.rp,  Philos.  \.  22  An  Appendent  Proboscis 
or  Trunk,  consisting  of  many  villous  filaments  in  figure  of  a 
Cone.  1854  C.  H.  Jones  &  Siev.  Patliol.  Anat.  iv.  188 
Rokitansky  describes  a  variety  of  cancer,  which  he  calls 
x>illous^  from  its  consisting  of  a  kiud  of  delicate  fibrous 
stalk  branching  at  its  end  into  villous  processes.  1873  F.  T. 
Roberts  Ilantlbk.  Med.  44  The  weak  new  ves.sels  .in  cer- 
tain vascular  cysts,  or  villous  processes.  1876  BRifuowF, 
'/'A.  4-  Pract.  Med.  (187B)  93  Fungous,  papular,  villous,  or 
cystic  formations. 

Comb,  1869  G.  Lawson  ??m.  Eye  (1874)  13  Covered  with 
small  red  villous- looking  granulations. 

3.  Of  animals:  Hairy,  furry.  rarr~^, 

i66x  LovELL  Hist.  Anim.  9f  Miu.  Isagoge  b  i.  Horses 
have  most  haire  upon  the  mane,  lions  upon  their  shouldersj 
..and  the  hare  is  most  villous;  in  all  they  grow  thick. 
'  4.  Bot.  Of  parts  of  plants:  Thickly  covered  with 
long  soft  hairs. 

1766  Museum  Rust,  VI.  444  The  flowers.. are  succeeded 
by  a  swelling,  villous  pod.  1787  Fam.  Plants  I.  41  Stigmas 
two,  villous  on  the  side.  1808  Roxburgh  in  Asiat.  Res. 
VIII.  500  Leaves  alternate,. .smooth  above,  villous  under. 
neath.  1844  Fiorist*s  JruL  (1846)  V.  18  Its  petals  being  far 
less  taper-pointed,  and  not  villous.  iSSi  Card.  Chron.  XVI, 
780  The  whole  plant  is  more  or  less  villous. 
b.  Consistmg  of  villi. 

s8ai  W,  P.  C.  Barton  Flora  N.  Amer.  I.  37  The  lower 
leaved,  .invested  beneath  with  a  villous  pubescence. 

Hence  Vl'llonsly  miv. 

1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora  429  Empty  glumes  villously 
cihate. 

il  Villus  (vi"15s).     Bot.  and  Anat.     PI.  villi 

(vi'lai).     [L.  villus  tuft  of  hair,  shaggy  hair,  etc.] 

1.  Bot,  A  long,  slender,  soft  hair. 

1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn,  I,  V'illi,'\\\  Botany,  are  small 
Hairs  like  the  Grain  of  Plush  or  Shag,  with  which,  as  with 
a  kind  of  Excrescence,  some  Trees  do  abound.  x88a  Bower 
&  ScoTT  De  Bary's  Pkaner.  go  Ihe  multicellular  heads  of 
the.. glandular  hairs,  villi,  and  scales. 

2.  Anat,  A  slender  hair-like  process  or  minute 
projection  forming  one  of  a  number  closely  set 
upon  a  surface. 

^l.  i7»8  Chambfrs  Cycl.^  Crusta  l-'illosa,  ..  the  fourth 
lunic.  .of  the  Stomach.  ..On  the  inner  Surface  of  this  Coat, 
are  seen  innumerable  Villi  or  Fibrillae.  1771  Encycl.  Brit. 
I.  260/1  The  villi  of  this  intestine  \,sc.  the  duodenum)  are 
thicker  than  In  the  stomach.  170^  [see  Villous  a.  i  b]. 
1848  Carpenter  Anim.  Phys.  174  The  Lacteals  originate  in 
the  numberless  villi,  or  minute  projections-  with  which  the 
mucous  membrane  that  lines  the  alimentary  tube  is  covered. 
s86i  J.  R.  Greene  Man.  Anim.  Kingd.^  Ccelent.  31  The 
surface  of  this  layer  is  often  elevated  into  a  number  of  villi, 
or  conical  processes.  i88i  Mivart  Cat  26  It  may  be  pro- 
duced into  many,  often  relatively  large,  papillx  or  villi. 

sing.  18^8  Carpenter  Anim.  Phys.  40  In  the  intervals  of 
the  digestive  action,  only  a  few  granules.,  can  be  seen  at  the 
end  of  the  ^llus.  1880  Beale  Slight  Ailments  89  Every 
villus  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  supplied  with  nerve  fibres. 

Vilm(e,obs.  varr.  Film  sb.  Vilne,  Vilony(e, 
etc.,  obi.  varr.  Villainy.  Vilou,  obs.  f.  Willow. 
Vilte,  var.  Vilety  Obs.  Vilthy,  southern  dial, 
var.  Filthy  a,  Vily(e,  ohs.  varr.  Vilely  aefv. 
Vilyooit,  obs.  f.  Wvliecoat. 

Vim  (vim).  Orig.  U.S.  [Commonly  regarded 
as  a.  I„  vtmj  ace.  sing,  of  vis  strength,  energy; 


but  the  earlier  adverbial  use  (see  quot.  1850)  sug- 
gests a  purely  imitative  or  interjectional  origin.] 
Force  or  vigour,  energy,  *go'.  f  Also  as  adv., 
vigorously,  sharply. 

1850  Odd  Leaves  51  (Thornton),  He  thought  of  his  spurs, 
so  he  ris  up,  an'  drove  them  vim  in  the  boss's  flanx.  [bid. 
gr.  187s  Neio  York  Herald  17  April  (Bartlett),  With  a 
vim  and  determination  that  sometimes  makes  victory  half 
assured.  1876  F.  L.  Galt  in  Orton  Attdes  Sf  Afnazons  11. 
xliv.  586  [The  Portuguese]  seem  still  to  carry  about  the  vim 
of  a  Vasco  de  Gama  in  their  wanderings.  1880  Johnson 
IV.  L.  Garrison  128  There  was.  .a  Garrisonian  gripand  vim 
in  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  county.  1894  Outing 
XXIV.  259/1  He  fought  well  and  with  a  vim  that  I  have 
never  seen  equaled. 

t  Vimaue.  Obs,—^  [ad.  OF.  vi?nauve,  mod.F. 
gitimauve.     Cf.  Maw  sb'^'\     Marsh-mallow. 

c  1410  Master  o/Game  xii.  (MS.  Bodl.  546)  fol.  58,  penne 
take  36  of  \>^  mauys  &  of  |je  vimauys  &  of  \^  white  lylyes. 

Vi'minal,  a.  rar£r~^.  [ad.  L.  viminal-iSy  f. 
vimin-,  vlmen  osier.]     (See  quots.) 

1623  CocKtiHAM  I,  Viminal,  apt  or  fit  to  bind  with.  1656 
Blount  Glossogr.  vcopying  Cooper),  Viminal^  apt  towinde 
or  binde,  belonging  to  Osiers  or  Twigs.  [Hence  in  later 
Diets,  with  varying  definitions.] 

Vimineous  (viml-n/as),  a.  Now  rare.  Also 
7  vlminious.  [f.  L.  vimine-ns  (f.  vinn'n-, 
vlmen  :  see  prec.)  +  -ous.] 

1.  Made  of  pliable  twigs  or  wickerwork, 

1657  ToMLiNsoN  Renou's  Disp.  189  Chirurgions  have  in- 
vented an  Estuary  of  a  vimineous  texture  like  a  bird-cage. 
1664  Evelyn  Sylva  37  The  Timber  is  incomparable,.,  be- 
cause it  is  exceedingly  light,  for  Vine,  and  Hop-props,  and 
divers  viminious  works,  1717  Puior  Alma  111.  172  As  in  a 
Hive's  vimineous  Doine,  'l"en  thousand  Bees  enjoy  their 
Home.  1736  H.  Brooke  Univ.  Beauty  vi.  309  Here  lightly 
some  vimineous  burdens  bear. 

2.  Bot.  Producing  long,  flexible  shoots  or  twigs. 
1664  Evelyn  Sylva  3  Willows,  and  all  the  Vimineous 

kinds,  which  are  raised  of  Sets  only.  1694  Westmacott 
Script.  Herb.  154  This  vimineous  Tree  [poplar]  is  properly 
but  of  two  kinds.  Hud.  222  This  [the  willow]  is  one  of  the 
Vimineous  family.  1731  P.  Miller  Gard.  Diet.  s.v.  Vege- 
tation, In  some,  it  [the  principle  of  life]  is  seated  bothin  the 
J<oots,  and  all  over  the  Trunk  and  Branches  ;  as,  in  the 
Vimineous  or  Willow  Kinds.  1857  A.  Gray  First  Less.  Bot. 
236  r//«7«tfOKj,  producing  slender  twigs,  such  as  those  used 
for  wicker-work.     1866  Treas.  Bot.  1216/2. 

Vin,  southern  dial,  variant  of  Find  v, 

II  Vina  (v;'na).  Also  8  vena,  9  veena.  [Skr. 
and  Hindi  vind.']  An  Indian  musical  instrument 
consisting  of  a  fretted  fingerboard,  to  which  seven 
strings  fitted  with  pegs  are  attached,  with  a  gourd 
at  each  end  ;  an  Indian  lyre. 

1796  Eliza  Hamilton  Lett.  Hindoo  Rajah  (1811)  I.  211 
A  musician  softly  touched  the  chords  of  a  vena.  1817 
Moore  Lalla  Rookh,  F ire-worshippers  v.  Introd.,  As  the 
story  was  chiefly  to  be  told  in  song,.. he  borrowed  the  vina 
of  Laila  Rookh's  slave.  1837  [Mrs.  Maitland]  Lett. Jr. 
Madras  (1843)  55  First. .came  in  an  old  man. .to  play  and 
sing  to  the  vtna,  an  instrument  like  a  large  mandoline.  1896 
///(/,  Mag.  Jan.  39  Instrumental  music  on  the  veena. .  is  also 
much  in  vogue  among  them. 

Viuaceous  (vain^'Jas),  a.  [f.  L.  vtndce-us^ 
f.  vtn-um  wine :  see  -aceous.]  Of  the  (reddish) 
colour  of  wine  ;,  wine-coloured. 

1688  Holme  Armoury  11.  24^  The  Throat  [is]  tinctured 
with  a  lovely  vinaceous,  graplike  colour.  1776  Pennant 
Bp'it.  Zool.  (ed.  4)  I.  267  'i'he  rump  a  fine  cinereous  ;  breast 
and  belly,  pale  chesnut  dashed  with  a  vinaceous  cast.  1803 
Bisgley  Anim.  Biog.  (1805)  II.  388  The  fore  part  of  the 
neck  and  breast  are  vinaceous.  1815  Stephens  in  Shaiv's 
Gen.  Zool,  IX.  i.  91  Throat  and  sides  of  the  head  vinaceous. 
1889  P.  L.  Sclater  Argentine  Ornith.  II.  140  Beneath 
plumbeous,  with  a  strong  vinaceous  tinge, 

b.  Qualifying  names  of  colours. 

1788  I.  White  Jml.  Voy.  N.  S.  Wales  (1790)  r46  The 
generaf  colour  of  the  bird  otherwise  is  brown,  changing  to  ' 
vinaceous  red  on  the  breast.  18x7  Stephens  in  Shaw's 
Gen,  Zool.  X.  1.  5  Vinaceous-grey  Coly,  with  a  blue  tail, 
crested  head,  and  shining  green  occiput.  Ibid.  XI.  \.  84 
Pigeon  with  the  head,,  of  a  vinaceous  purple.  187a  Coues 
N.  Ather.  Birds  226  Olive-gray  with  a  reddish  tinge,  crown 
and  under  parts  vinaceous-red.  1889  P.  L.  Sclater  Argen- 
tine Ornith.  ill.  r4o  Above  pale  vinaceous  brown. 

c.  eliipt,  or  as  sb, 

1819  Stephens  in  Shaws  Gen.  Zool.  XI.  i.  126 The  belly, 
sides,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts,  of  a  reddish  vinaceous. 
1877  Coi;es  &  Allen  N.  Amer.  Rod.  811  The  prevailing  tint 
of  the  dorsal  surface  varies  from  gray  to  pale  vinaceous, 

Vinaore,  Vinager,  obs.  forms  of  Vinegar. 

tVlnager.  Obsr°  [Cf.  med.L.  vinageria^ 
vinacheria  (Du  Cange).]     ?  A  wine-vessel. 

<:i440  Promp.  Pan:  510/1  Vynagere  (A',  vynagre,  P. 
vynegyr),  vinarium. 

II  Vinaigrette  (vin^gre-t).  Also  7-8  vinai- 
gret,  7,  9  vinegrette,  9  vinaigaret.  [F.  vinai- 
grette vinegar-sauce  (also  in  senses  2  and  3),  f. 
vinaigre  Vinegae  sbj\ 

1 1.  A  condiment  prepared  with  vinegar.  Obs~^ 

1699  Evelyn  Acelaria  20  Cucumber,,  .tho'  very  cold  and 
moist,  the  most  approved  Sallet  alone,  or  in  Composition, 
of  all  the  Vinaigrets,  to  sharpen  the  Appetite. 

2.  A  small  two-wheeled  carriage  drawn  or  pushed 
by  persons,  formerly  in  use  in  France.  Now  only 
Hist. 

1698  W.  King  tr.  Sorbiire*s  yourn.  Lond.  6,  I  saw  a  little 
Master  in  a  little  Vinegrette,  drawn  along  by  two  Boys, 
much  bigger  then  himself,  and  push'd  behind  by  a  Maid. 
1698  M.  Lister  Joum.  Pans  (1699)  13  The  Vinegrette,  a 
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VINAIGROUS. 

Coach  on  Two  Wheels,  dragg'd  by  a  Man,  and  push'd 
behind  by  a  Woman  or  Boy,  or  both.  i^8  A.  Balfour  To 
Arms  xxiv.  272  The  vinegrettes  plying  hither  and  thilher 
. .  are  like  Sedans  mounted  on  two  thin  wheels. 

3.  A  small  ornamental  bottle  or  box  usually 
containing  a  s()onge  charged  with  some  aromatic 
or  pungent  salts  ;  a  smelling-bottle. 

itii  .Miss  L.  M.  Hawkins  Cteis  *  Gerlr.  I.  55  She  had 
no  resource  but  silence,  her  fan  and  her  vittaigrette.  »°47 
C  Bronte  Tfatte  Eyrtxsi\\  The  matrons,  meantime,  offered 
vinaiftrettes  and  wielded  fans.  i«66  Geo.  Euot  P-Holt 
ixxix.  She.. took  up.  .a  gold  vinaigrette  which  Mrs.  Iran- 
some  often  lilced  to  carry  with  her. 
b.  trans/.  Applied  to  a  person. 

1836  T.  Hook  G.  Gurtiry  I.  iv.  140,  I  would  not.. have 
veotuml  to  confess  to  my  most  exemplarj-  parent,  more 
especially  in  the  presence  of  the  fair  vinaigrette,,  .the 
adventure  at  Twickenham, 

VlnaigrouB,  a.  rarr^.  [f.  F.  vinatgie  vine- 
gar.]    Vinegary ;  sour-tempered. 

1837  Carlvle  Fr.  Rev.  1.  vil.  ix.  Even  the  ancient  vinai. 
grous  Tantes  admit  it;  the  King's  Aunts,  ancient  Graille 
and  Sisterhood. 

Vinakir,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Vinegar. 

Vinal  (vai-nal),  a.  [ad.  L.  vTiial-is  (rare),  f. 
vm-um  wine,  or  directly  f.  vin-iiin  +  -al.] 

+ 1.  Addicted  to,  fond  of,  wine.   Ohs.~^ 

1651  S.  S.  Weepers  6  His  Vinal  and  Venereous  temper 
opened  the  little  Wicket  for  the  five  other  Deadly  Sinnes. 

2.   Produced  by,  originating  in,  wine. 

1658  R.  White  tr.  Digby^s  P<ywd.  Syttip.  (ed.  2)  110  The 
bodies .  .attract  unto  themselves . .  such  as  are  of  their  nature 
, , ;  as  wine  doth  the  vinall  spirits,  a  1700  Ken  Edmund 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  313  Their  vinal  Steams  evaporating, 
they  Felt  of  their  usual  Vigour  a  Decay.  1894  Froude 
Erasmus  xi.  210  She  drank  it  [the  wine]  to  the  last  drop. . . 
Then  she.. tried  to  pitch  him  overboard.  There  is  vinal 
energy  for  you. 

Vina'rious,  a.  rare'",  [f.  L.  vinari-us,  f.  vlmiin 
wine  :  see  -abiods.]    O^  or  belonging  to  wine. 

1656  Blount  Giossogr. 

Vinato-rian,  a.  rare~^.   (See  quot.  and  Vini- 

TOBIAN  a.) 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.^   Vinatorian,  belonging  to   the 
dresser  of  a  Vineyard, 
t  Vince,  v.  Obs.~^  [ad.  L.  rn'mfre.']    intr.  To 
win  the  day,  be  victorious. 

1530  Cromwell  in  Si.  Papers  Heu.  VIII,  I.  367  The 
Fiorentynes  dothe  styll  continew  and  defende  the  power  of 
the  Pope,  and  it  ys  supposyd  that  they  shall  vynce. 
fVincent.  slang.  Obs.  rare.  [Of  obscure 
origin.]  The  dupe  in  a  betting  game  of  bowls  or 
the  like.  Also  Vincenfs  law,  the  art  of  cheating 
at  bowls,  etc. 

1591  Greene  Conny<atchvig  11.  B  ij  b.  The  Vincents  Law 
is  a  common  deceit  or  cosenage  vsed  in  Bowling.allie.s, 
amongst  the  baser  sort  of  people.  Ibid.  11.  B  iij.  The  vin- 
cent,..that  is  the  simple  man  that  stands  by,  and  not  ac- 
quainted with  their  cosenage. 

Vincentiail  (vinscnjan),  sb.  and  a.l  [f.  Vin- 
cent (see  def.)  +  -IAN.]  a.  sb.  A  member  of  an 
order  of  Roman  Catholic  mission-priests  founded 
by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  (1576-1660).  b.  adj.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  this  order. 

1854  Newman  in  W.  Ward  Li/e  C1912)  1.  xi.  338  [I]  went 
off  to  Cork  to  the  Vincentians. 

Vincentian  (vinscnjan),  a.2  [f.  Vincent  (iee 
def.)  +  -IAN.]  Originating  or  associated  with  St. 
Vincent  of  Lerins  (died  <r45o  A.  D.). 

The  reference  is  to  St,  Vincent's  test  of  orthodoxy  :  '  quod 
ubique,  quod  semper,  quod  ah  omnibus  creditum  esk '. 

1875  LiDDON  in  Johnston  Li/e  <V  Lett.  (1904)  vii.  200  Your 
difficulty  seems  to'  be  in  the  meaning  of  *  Semper  '  in  the 
Vincentian  Canon.  1887  Ld.  Acton  Lett.  Mary  Gladstone 
(1913)  182  No  con.sensus,  no  Vincentian  Rule,  exists  that 
can  decide  this  question. 

t  Vincetoxic.  Obs.~^  [ad.  med.L.  vincelox- 
iciim,  -icus  (used  as  a  plant -name) ,  f.  L.  vinclre 
to  overcome  +  toxicum  poison.]  An  antidote  to 
poison. 

16^  J.  Robinson  Calm  Ventilation  vli.  in  Eudoxa,  etc. 
151  Some  Vincetoxicks  [printed  -toricks]  are  generall,  and 
will  be  contrary  to  severall  kinds  [of  poison]. 
Vinoh,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wench  sb. 
Viucibility  (vinsibi'Iiti).  [f.  next  +  -ITY.] 
The  state  of  being  vincible;  capability  of  being 
conquered  or  overcome. 

175a  Richardson  Corr.  (1804)  III.  203  An  instance  of  his 
favourite  observation  in  behalf  of  the  vincibility  of  a  first 
love.  1753  —  Grandison  (1781)  VI.  xii.  47,  I  don't  know 
what  to  say  to  the  vincibility  of  such  a  Love.  1807  Ann, 
Rev.  V.  344  A  belief  in  the  vincibility  of  Frenchmen.  1856 
J.  Strang  Glasgow  jr  its  Clubs  141  In  Egypt  they  bad 
testified  to  the  vincibility  oi  ih^  French  Invincibles. 
Vincible  (vi-nslb'l),  a.  [ad.  L.  vtncibilis,  {. 
vincire  to  overcome :  see  -ible.  So  obs.  F.  vin- 
cible, It.  viruihile,  Sp.  vencible,  Pg.  vencivel."] 

In  the  15th  cent,  version  of  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  167  vin. 
cible  occurs  as  an  error  for  invincible. 

1.  Of  persons:  That  may  be  overcome  or  van- 
quished in  battle  or  conflict,  or  in  some  contest ; 
susceptible  of  defeat  or  overthrow. 

■548  Udall,  etc,  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  iv.  33  b,  Christ  oner, 
came  hym  to  .shewe  vnto  vs  that  be  was  vincible.  1590  K. 
Adams  in  Harl.  Misc.  I.  120  The  English  fleet,  .dispersed 
that  invincible  Navy,  and  made  it  vincible.  1610  J. 
Havward  Edw.  VI,  75  He  not  easily  vincible  in  spirit., 
drew  bis  sword  and  caused  others  to  doe  the  like.    x68o 
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C.  Nesse  Ch.  Hist,  483  That  Spanish  Armado  (which  wa^ 
stiled  Invincible,  but  proved  Vincible).  1736  Ainsworth 
Lat.  Diet.  11,  I'incibiiis,  vincible,  conquerable.  1851 
WiLKS  Hist.  Naif  Cent.  68  The  allies  ..  could  scarcely 
believe  that  the  Napoleon  who  had  so  often  conquered  them 
was  really  vincible.  1899  S.  E.  Hf.rrick  in  W.  H.  Salmon 
Cttliure  Chr.  Manhood  240  And  the  heart  i.s  so  exultant,  so 
vigorous,  and  the  man  is  so  feeble  and  so  vincible. 

trans/.  iSSzAtiantic  Monthiy  XLIX.  418  He  [Peel]  was 
vincible  by  the  truth. 

2.  Of  material  or  imnrmterial  things,  obstacles, 
nrguments,  etc. :  That  may  be  overcome ;  conquer- 
able, surmountable. 

a  1568  CovERDALE  Bk.  Death  (1579)  "o  To  heare  Howe 
viihurtfuU,  yea  wholesome  and  vincible  death  is  become 
thorow  Christ,  1589  Marprel.  .£>//.  Title-p.,  Very  in- 
sufficiently furnished,  with  notable  inabilitie  of  most  vincible 
reasons.  1631  Fuller  Davids  Sin  xxxv.  (1868)  49  Nought 
i-i  so  hard  but  vincible  by  paijies.  1666  J.  Smith  Old  Age 
(1676)  153  All  imminent  evil  is  looked  upon  either  as  vincible 
or  invincible.  x686  Plot  Siaffordsh.  191  A  Pox-stone,  Le. 
a  stone  scarce  vincible  by  fire.  1753  Richardson  Grandison 
(1781)  III.  xxviii.  315  Were  this  great  difficulty  to  be 
vincible.  1786  AIrs.  A.  M.  Bennett  Juvenile  I ndiscr.  V. 
130  He  dreaded.. her  sense  of  duty,  her  obedience  to  her 
parents,  had  their  objections  been  vincible.  1824  Hlackw. 
Mag.  XVI.  581  The  form  of  faith  that  Lydia  held  (a  vincible 
objection  in  other  circumstances)  was  made  a  reason.  1872 
Chr.  World  Pulpit  II.  183  It  is  because  these  influences 
are  vincible,  .that  we  are  exhorted  not  to  grieve  tlie  Spirit 
of  God. 

lo.  Vincible  ignorance^  an  ignorance  the  means 
of  overcoming  which  are  possessed  by  the  ignorant 
person  himself.     Cf.  Invincible  a.  i  c. 

C1626  Donne  Serm.  Ixxvi.  (1640)  775  God  forgives  none 
of  that  which  is  left  undone,  out  of  a  wilfull  and  vincible 
ignorance.  1689  Dial,  betiv.  Timothy  <V  Titus  5  Though  I 
must  tell  you,  Tim, 'tis  vincible  ignorance;  for  that  you 
have  not  read  them,  is  your  own  fault.  172^  A.  Shields 
Life  J.  Renxvick  Ep.  Rdr.  (1827)  p.  vii,  Their  Ignorance 
also  proved  vincible,  when  they  had  got  that  One  Minister, 
whom  he  so  reproaches.  1884  Cdth.  Did.  424/2  AU  vin- 
cible ignorance  of  the  things  a  man's  duty  requires  him 
to  know  is  in  itself  sinful.  1891  Cath.  Nexvs  31  Jan.  3/4 
Violation  of  duty  attended  bycuTpableor  vincible  ignorance. 

Hence  Vi'&dbleness ;  Vi-ncibly  adv. 

1654  Bramhall  Just  Vind.  vi.  fi66i)  157  Such  Papists  as 
they  count  vincibly  ignorant  of  Roman  errours.  1656  — 
Replic.  viii.  325  The  Roman  Church, .doth  not  excom- 
municate all  the  Christians  of  Africk,  Asia, .  .but  only  such 
as  do  erre  vincibly  or  sinfully.  1727  Bailey  (vol.  II), 
Vittcibleness^  Capableness  or  Liableness  to  be  conquered  or 
overcome. 

Vi-ncture.  rare-°»  [ad.  L.  vinciUra,  f.  vifictre 
to  bind.]     'A  binding  or  tying.' 

1656  h\.ov\iT  Glossogr.    (Hence  in  later  Diets.} 

Vi'ncular,  a.  rare.  [f.  L,  vimul-nm  a  bond  or 
tie.]  Of  a  vowel :  Connective.  Also  ellipt.  as  sb. 
So  Vincula'tion  (see  quot,). 

187X  Kennedy  Public  Sch,  Lat.  Gram.  9  The  weakest 
vowel  is  I,  for  which  reason  it  is  used  as  a  Vincular,  to 
link  parts  in  Flexion  and  Derivation.  Ibid.  19  Vinculation, 
or  insertion  of  a  Vincular  Vowell. 

f  Vi'nculate,  a,  Obs.—^  [ad.  L,  vinctdat-us^ 
pa.  pple.  of  vinculdre  to  bind,]     Bound. 

154X  R.  Copland  Galyen*s  Terap.  D  j,  Yf  the  vlceres  be 
nat  bounde  yt  thou  mytygate  the  phlegmon.  For  it  is 
necessary  that  they  be  nat  vyncuiate. 

II  Vinculnm  (vi-qkiKliJm).  PI.  vinoula.  [L., 
f.  vinc'^  stem  oi  vincire  to  bind  +  -tilum  -ule.] 

1.  A  bond  of  union  ;  a  tie.     Usuallyy?^, 

1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  697  The  Religion  of  an 
Oath  is  a  Necessary  Vinculum  of  Civil  Society.  1699 
Phil.  'Trans.  XXI.  236  Which.,  does  diffuse  it  self  through 
the  Whole,  and  breaking  the  Vinculum  of  the  more  solid 
Parts,  does  dissolve  their  Compages.  1710  T.  Fuller 
Pharm.  Extemp.  (1730)  4  The  gentle  Intestine  motion  of 
Fermentation  knocking  asunder  their  Vincula  of  mixture, 
they  naturally  fall  to  pieces.  1831  Blakey  Free-ivijl  igS 
In  material  objects  we  do  not  see  the  connecting  principle 
— the  vinculum^  as  it  is  termed,  which  links  cau.ses  and 
effects  together.  1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  II. 
vm.  iii.  279  The  vincula  of  the  Intellectual  World  are 
principally  formulas  of  invocation,  a  1871  Grote  Eth. 
T'ragin.  \.  (1876)  13  Intimate  connection  drives  us  to  con- 
ceive an  ideal  vinculum, 

2.  Math.  A  straight  line  drawn  over  t\Vo  or  more 
terms,  denoting  that  these  are  to  be  considered  as 
subject  to  the  same  operations  of  multiplication, 
division,  etc.,  by  another  term. 

1710  J,  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  II,  Vinculum,  is  a  Term  in 
Fluxions,  implying  that  some  compound  surd  Quantity  is 
multiplied  into  a  Fluxion,  &c.  17^3  W.  Emerson  Fluxions 
24  The  fluxionary  Part  may  be  divided  by  the  Fhixion  of 
the  Root  (or  Part  under  the  Vinculum).  1798  Hutton 
Course  Math.  (1807)  II.  292  When  the  Root  under  a  Vin- 
culum is  a  Compound  Quantity;  and  the  Index  of  the  part 
or  factor  Without  the  Vinculum,  increased  by  i,  is  some 
Multiple  of  that  Under  the  Vinculum.  [1842  Brande  Diet. 
Sci,,  etc.  1297  Vieta  first  used  the  bar  or  line  over  the 
quantities  for  a  vinculum.]  1857  B.  Smith  Arith.^  Algebra 
(ed.  4)  5  The  sign  vinculum,  placed  over  numbers, .  ,[is] 

used  to  denote  that  all  numbers  under  the  vinculum,  .are 
equally  affected  by  all  numbers  not  under  the  vinculum. 
1875  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  519/1  Each  of  these  [quantities]  has  a 
line  drawn  over  it  called  a  vinculum. 

^g.  i8»7  Tate  Grk.  Metres  in  Theatre  of  Greeks  (ed.  2) 
427  The  words  from  to**  to  TroISa  are  inclosed  as  it  were  in 
a  vinculum  of  syntax.  1871  R.  H.  Hutton  Ess.  (1877)  I. 
38  The  other  notion  of  unity,  .denotes  the  vinculum,  or 
sheath,  under  which  branches  of  thought  or  existence, 
really  different  in  kind,  are  taken  up  into  a  single  complex 
root  or  stem. 

3.  Anat,  A  ligament  or  frenum. 

1859  Matne  Expos.  Lex.  (and  in  later  Diets.). 


VINDICATE. 

VincUB,  obs.  or  dial.  Sc.  var.  Vanquish  v, 
Vind,  southern  dial.  var.  Fini>  v.  ;  obs.  Sc.  f. 
Wind  v.  Vindage,  var,  Vkndage  Obs,  Vin- 
dak»  obs.  Sc.  var.  Window.  Vinde,  southern 
ME.  var.  Find  v.  ;  obs.  f.  Vine  sb. 

Vindemial  (vindrmial),  «.  rare.  [ad.  L.  (post- 
classical)  vindemidl'isy  f.  vindhnia  Vindemy.]  Of 
or  belonging  to,  associated  with,  the  gathering  of 
grapes. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.  [Hence  in  Phillips,  Kersey,  etc.] 
1819  H.  Busk  Dessert  418  Yes,  come,  Lysus,  leave  thy 
lucid  rills,  Thy  ivy  borders  and  vindemial  hills. 

Viudexuiate  (vindrmi^'t),  »,  [f.  L.  vindim- 
idt't  ppl.  stem  of  vindemidre^  f.  as  prec]  intr. 
To  gather  ripe  fruit,  esp.  grapes.  Hence  Vin- 
de'miatiug  vbl.  sb. 

1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  Aug.  72  Now  vindemiate  and 
take  your  Bees  towards  the  expiration  of  this  Moneih.  1670 
IJ1.0UNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  3),  I'iiidetiiiate,  to  gather  grapes 
or  ripe  fruit  in  harvest,  [Hence  in  Phillips,  etc.]  1728 
Chambers  Cyc/.,  Vindeviiaiing,  the  gathering  of  Grapes,  or 
otlierripe  Fruits.  1831  Whewell  in  Todhunter  Ace.  Writ. 
(1876)  II.  123  People  will  ask  you  to  reckon  your  fruits  :  so 
vindemiate  as  fast  as  you  can. 

Viudexuiation  (vind/"mi?'*j3n).  [ad.  med.L. 
vindeniidtiOj  f.  L.  vindemidre :  see  prec]  The 
gathering  of  grapes  or  other  fruits.  Also  trans/. 
andyf^. 

1609  C.  Butler  Fem,  Mon.  x.  (1623)  Tij,  Of  the  fruit 
and  profit  of  Bees :  Wherein  is  shewed  first  the  Vindemia- 
tion  or  taking  of  Combes.  1653^.  G- Bacon's /fist.  Winds^ 
etc.  305  Let  this  be  the  first  Vindemiation  or  inchoated 
interpretation  of  the  Forme  of  heat.  1669  Worlidge  Syst. 
Agric.  277  /  'indemiation,  the  gathering  of  Grapes,  or  reap- 
ing the  Fruit  of  any  thing  ;  as  of  Cherries,  Apples,  Bees,  &c. 
1727  Bailev  (vol.  Ill,  and  in  later  Diets. 

V  inde'iniatory,  a.  rare~**.  [ad.  L.  vindemidt- 
dri-us  (Varro).]     (See  quot.) 

1656  Blount  Glossogr. ^  Vindemiatory^  of  or  balonging  to 
gathering  Grapes,  or  ripe  Fruit  in  Harvest. 

II  Viudexuiatriz  (vindfmi^'-triks),  [med,  of 
mod.L.  fem.  oi  vindemidt  or  vintager,  star  in  Virgo, 
f.  L.  vindemidre  :  see  Vindemiate  v.'\ 

1.  A  bright  fixed  star  in  the  constellation  Virgo. 
1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.   I,    Vindemiatrix,  a  Fixed 

Star  of  the  third  Magnitude,  in  the  Constellation  Virgo, 
whose  Longitude  is  185  degr,  23  min.  Latitude  16  degr. 
15  niin.  [Hence  in  later  Diets.]  1728  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v. 
I'irga,  Stars  in  the  Constellation  Virgo  [include]..,  Upper 
of  North  Wing,  Vindemiatrix.  1843  Penny  Cyel.  XXVI. 
373/1  Of  the  bright  stars  in  this  triangle,  Vindemiatrix  is 
the  one  nearest  to  the  line  joining  Arcturus  and  ^  Leonis. 
i860  Olmsted  Mech,  Heav.  347  Twenty  degrees  north  of 
Spica,  is  Vindemiatrix,  in  the  arm  of  Virgo,  a  star  of  the 
third  magnitude. 

2.  *  A  female  vintager'  (Bailey,  1721). 
fVi'ndemy.  Obsr~^  [ad.  L.wW^W7iZ  vintage, 

fruit-gathering.]  The  taking  of  honey  from  bee- 
hives. 

1609  C.  Butler  Fem.  Mon.  v.  (1623)  Kiij,  At  the  Vin- 
demie,  in  a  fair  calm  morning,  before  any  Bees  be  abroad, 
shut  up  close  all  the  stalls  in  your  Garden. 

Vinden,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Find  v. 

Vindicabi'lity.  rare-°.  [f.  next.]  *The 
quality  of  being  vindicable,  or  capable  of  support 
or  justification.* 

1828-32  Webster  (citing  yml.  of  Science). 

Vindicable  (vi*ndikab*l), «.  [ad.  late  l^.vin- 
dicdbilis  (Du  Cange),  f.  L.  vindicdre  to  vindicate. 
Cf.  OF.  vindicable  punishing.] 

f  1.  Vengeful,  vindictive.  Obs.-^ 

1632  Lithgow  Trot'.  1.  7  Any  obuious  obiect  of  disastrous 
misfortune :  or  perhaps  any  vindicable  action,  [which]  might 
from  an  vnsetled  ranckour  be  conceiued. 

2.  Capable  of  being  vindicated  ;  admitting  of 
being  justified  or  maintained, 

1647  Engl.  Mountebank  Cast.  Sickly  Water  State  s'^^^^'^^ 
freedoms,  liberty  of  person,  property  of  Estates  given  away 
and  become  meere  Notions,  and  not  vindicable,  nor  pre- 
servable  by  Law.  1713  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5090/1  The  most 
vindicable  Quarrel  can  be  imagiu'd.  1736  Chandler  Hist. 
Persec.  436,  i  think  this  manner  of  subscribing  to  Creeds.. 
is  infamous  in  its  nature,  and  vindicable  upon  no  principles 
of  conscience  and  honour.  1775  S.  J.  Pkatt  Liberal  Opin. 
xlviii.  (1^83)  II.  39,  I  think  every  work  of  God  vindicable. 
1836  J.  Hallev  in  W.  Arnot  Me/n.  (1842)  61  Feelings  which 
were  natural,  but  by  no  means  vindicable.  1844  H.  H. 
Wilson  Brit.  India  II.  336  Hostilities  in  this  campaign 
were  generally  prosecuted  in  a  stern  and  inflexible  spirit, 
vindicable,  perhaps,  by  the  cruelty  and  treachery  of  the 
Mahtatta  princes. 

Vi'ndicant.  /Ionian  Law.  l&d.'L.vindicant-, 
vindicans, -pres.  pp\e.  of  vindicdre:  see  next.]  The 

claimant  in  a  suit. 

1880  Muirhead  Gaius  n.  §  24  The  praetor  adjudges  the 
thing  to  the  vindicant.  /bid.  iv.  §  16  'Ihe  vindicant  held  in 
his  hand  a  rod. 

Vindicate  (vi-ndikv't),  v.  Also  6-7  %%pa.pple. 
[f.  L.  vindicdt-^  ppl.  stem  of  vindicdre  (also  ven- 
dicdre  :  see  Vendicatez;.)  to  claim,  to  set  free,  to 
punish,  etc.,  f.  vim^  ace.  sing,  of  vis  force  +  die-, 
stem  of  iitc^re  to  say.  Cf.  It.  vindicare,  Sp.  and 
Pg.  vindicar,  F.  vendiquer,^ 

+  1,  trans,  a.  To  exercise  in  revenge.   Obs."^ 

1533  Bellenden  Livy  (S.T.S.)  II.  326  Praying  t?am  lo 
provid  Jjat  t>e  peple  vindicat  na  Ire  nor  wraith  [altered  to 
vse  na  vengeanc*  nor  punycioun]  on  ^am. 


VINDICATE. 

t  b.  To  avenge  or   revenge  (a  person,  cause, 
wrong,  etc.).    Obs. 

i6a3  CocKF.RAM  I,  Vindicate^  to  reuenge.  i6ss  Stanley 
Hist.  Philos.  I.  (16S7)  17/2  Solon  declared,  thai  it  behoved 
them.. that  they  should  vindicate  the  Gods  cause.  1660 
Ingeuo  Bcntk'.  f,  U>:  u,  (1682)  164  Resolving  by  God's 
assistance  to  vindicate  his  Wrongs.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trtw.  (1677)  67  News.. being  bfought  King  Achbar  that 
Mirza  Sharoph . .  had  been  injured  by  the  Ouzbeg  Tartar ; 
the  King  resolve*^  to  vindicate  him.  1713  Swikt  Catienus 
+  /  anrjia  Wks.  1 755  III.  ]i.  18  But  Cupid,  full  of  mischief, 
longs  To  vindicate  his  mother's  wrongs. 

to.  To  pnnish';  to  visit  with  punishment.  Obs. 

163a  LiTHGow  Trav.  vin.  367  There  are  seuerall  Seates  of 
luslice  heere  (though  none  to  vindicate  beastlinesse).  1659 
Pearson  Creed  i.  86  God  is  more  powerfuil  to  exact  sub- 
iaction,  and  to  vindicate  rebellion.  1665  Manlev  Crolius' 
Lmu  C.  ll^ars<jy\  Privale  Trespasses  should  be  vindicated 
upon  the  Authors  thereof  themselves,  or  else  where  they 
lived.  1770  Burke  Prts.  DUcont.  8  Because  our  grievances 
are.. not  precisely  those  which  we  bore  from  the  "Tudors, 
or  vindioated  on  the  Stuarts. 

1 2.  To  make  or  set  free ;  to.  deliver  or  rescue. 
Usually  const.  ym«.    Obs.  (common  1620-60). 

1568-71  Wtle),  The  Warlcis  of..Schir  Dauld  Lyndesay... 
Newly  correctit,  and  vindicate  from  the  former  Errouris 
quhairwith  thay  war  befoir  corruptit  1370  Buchanan 
Adinon.  Wts.  (S.  T.  S.)  22  How  je  haue  vindicat  this, 
realnic  out  of  thraldome  of  strangearis.  1613  Sir  A. 
Sherlev  Trav.  Persia.  85  Nothing  will  giue  you  more 
honour  then . .  First  to  vindicate  those  places,  in  which  your 
religion  is  oppressed.  i6»-5i  I.  Jones  .S/o'/c-Z/m^  (1655) 
2  To  vindicate,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  the  Founders  of  this 
venerable  Antiquity  from  oblivion.  1650  .\shmole  Ana- 
num  in  Fasc  Chem.  166  A  faithfull.  .Teacher,  that  may 
make  the  clear  Sun  conspicuous  unto  them,  and  vindicate 
their  eies  from  darknesse.  1665  Needham  iMed.  Medicinx 
267  The  Liquor  ferments,  and  is  vindicated  from  Putrefac. 
tion  and  Stagnation.  1756  Burke  (  ind.  X,it.  Sx.  Wks. 
1842  I.  21  We  should  renounce  their  dreams  of  society,  to- 
gether with  their  visions  of  religion, and  vindicate  ourselves 
into  perfect  liberty.  1761  Hume  /iist.  Eng.  I.  xiii.  328  His 
successful  valour  seemed  to  vindicate  the  nation  from  the 
ignominy  into  which  it  had  fallen  by  its  tame  submission. 

absol.  i6>8  Gaule  Pract.  The.  (1629)  no  Caisar  vindi- 
cates from  a  knowne  Enemie;  Christ  redeemes  from  a 
secret  Aduersarie. 

3.  To  clear  from  censure,  criticism,  suspicion,  or 
doubt,  by  means  of  demonstration;  to  justify  or 
uphold  by  evidence  or  argument. 

<ii635  Naunton  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  61  And  so  I  shall 
onely  vindicate  the  scandall  of  his  death,  and  conclude 
him.  1651  Baxter  Inf.  Baft.  150  O  that  God  would  find 
out  some  way  to  vindicate  his  own  honor,  and  clear  his 
cause,  itei  Langbaine  Acc.  Eng.  Poets  Pref ,  I  might  be 
capable  of  doing  them  better  Service,  in  vindicating  their 
Fame.  1736  Butler  .'liial.  II.  viii.  389  The  design  of  this 
treatise  is  not  to  vindicate  the  character  of  God.  177(5  Sir 
J.  Reynolds  Disc.  (1778)  280  Pou.'^sin . .  is  said  to  have  vindi- 
cated the  conduct  of  Julio  Romano  for  his  inattention  to  the 
ma.sses  of  light  and  shade.  178*  Miss  Burney  Cecilia  v.  ii, 
I  don't  mean  to  vindicate  what  has  happenetl.  1817  Jas. 
Mill  Brit.  India  1.  11.  ix.  413  Mr.  Playfair  admits  that  the 
Indian  tables  cannot  be  entirely  vindicated  in  this  respect. 
i8ss  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  7;  Those  who  had 
e(Tected_  this  Revolution  thought  it  prudent  to  send  a 
deputation  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  their 
proceediiig.s.  i88f  L'foo!  Mercury  i8  Feb.  5/2  He  has  no 
secret  treaties  to  vindicate,  no  occult  motives  to  gloss  over 
in  dubious  pleadings. 

b.  With  personal  object. 

1646  Crashaw  Steps  to  Temple,  Treatise  Charity  13  These 
learned  leaves  shalfvindicate  to  thee  Thy  holiest,  humblest, 
hand. maid  Charitie.  1659  in  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  338, 
I  rise  up  to  vindicate  the  Commiltee.  1675  Baxter  Calh. 
Tkeol.  II.  II.  238,  I  must  be  so  far  justiliedj  that  is,  vindi- 
cated against  Calumny  by  my  innocency  in  those  points. 
170*  C.  ^|ATHER  Magn.  Chr.  111.  iii.  (1852)  536  The  mention 
of  this  gives  me  an  opportunity,  .also  to  vindicate  another 
great  man  unto  the  churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

refl.  1639  Massikcer  Unnat.  Combat  IV.  i,  The  torch 
that  feeds  them  was  not  lighted  at  Thy  altars,  Cupid. 
Vindicate  thyself,  And  do  not  own  it !  a  1648  Ld.  Herbert 
Hen.  VlUiit^&fi  232  It  was  thought,  by  some,  he  might 
haue  Vindicated  himself  in  great  part.  1679  J.  S.MIT11 
Narr.  Popish  Plot  19  There  being  no  way  left  to  vindicate 
themselves,  or  discredit  their  Accusers,  save  the  making 
their  recoinse  to  lies.  1818  D'Israeli  Chas.  /,  II,  v.  130 
He  could  have  vindicated  himself,  if  his  enemies  had  chosen 
to  be  his  listeners.  1849  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  66t 
The  wicked  judge  and  the  wicked  king  attempted  to  vindi- 
cate themselves  by  throwing  the  blame  on  each  other. 
C.  Conn,  from  (a  charge,  imputation,  etc.). 

1664  H.  More  Apol,  in  Myst.  Iniq.  487  Those  more  notable 
Philosophick  Truths  \n  the  Scripture  doth . .  vindicate  her 
from  that  vile  Imputation  of  Ignorance  in  Philosophy.  1675 
J.  Howe  Living  Temple  1.  il.  20  He  makes  Velleius  highly 
vindicate  from  this  imputation.  1700  Locke  Hum,  Und. 
(ed.  4)  IV.  viii.  367  But  how  that  vindicates  the  making  use 
of  Identical  Propositions  for  the  Improvement  of  Know- 
ledge, from  the  Imputation  of  Trifling,  I  do  not  see.  1713 
J.  Dart  IVestmonasterium  I.  87  This  I  here  mention  to 
vindicate  my  self  from  those  Mistakes  of  which  I  am  not 
guilty.  1798  Ferriar  Hlustr.  Sterne,  etc.  37,  I  must  vin- 
dicate Sterne  from  a  charge  of  plagiarism.  1815  Scott 
Betrothed  xxix.  When  he  vindicated  him  from  the  suspicions 
thrown  out  by  Guarinc.  184s  .M.  PattisoN  Ess.  (1889)  I. 
iS  He  turned  all  his  defence  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
charge  of  treason.  1891  Speaker  2  May  526^2  It  is.. the 
first  serious  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  vindicate  Horace 
Walpole  from  the  aspersions  of  Macaulay  and  his  followers. 

d.  To  provide  justification  for  (something)  ;  to 
justify  by  facts  or  results.  Also  with  personal  object. 

170J  Farquhar  Tlvin  Ri7faU  IV.  iv.  For  Heav'n's  sake, 
Mr.  Richmore,  what  have  I  ever  shewn  to  vindicate  this 
presumption  of  yours?  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  v.  vi,  'The 
infidelity  of  Molly,  .would  perhaps  have  vindicated  a  much 
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1  greater  degree  of  resentment  than  he  expressed  on  the 
I  occa-sion.  <z  1763  Shenstone  Ess.  Wks.  1765  II.  203  One 
should  not  destroy  an  insect. .without  a  r«ason  sufficient  to 
vindicate  oi»e  through  all  the  courts  of  morality.  1836  J. 
(JiLBKRT  Christian  Atomm.  vii.  (1832)  205  Ihe  mere  fact 
of  voluntariness  is  in.sutiicient  to  vindicate  the  justice  of 
allowing  ihe  assumed  responsibility.  i88a  Pebouy  Eng. 
yourualism  xx.  150  No  man  has  more  brilliantly  vindi- 
cated the  sagacity  which  placed  him  in  a  position  of  power 
and  responsibility, 

4.  To  assert,  maintain,  make  good,  by  means  of 
action,  esp.  in  one's  own  interest ;  to  defend  against 
encroachment  or  interference. 

1650  Makvlll  tloratian  Ode  62  He  nothing  common  did, 
or  mean, . .  Nor  called  the  gods  with  vulgar  spite  To  vindi- 
'    cate  his  helpless  right'   1654  Bbamhali,  Just  Vind.  \.  (1661J 
4  That. .they. .vindicate  that  liberty  left   them  as  an   in- 
heritance  by   their   Ancestours,    from   the   incroachments 
,     ..of    the    Court    of    Rome.      1671   Milton    F.  R.  ii.  47 
Arise   and   vindicate    I'hy    Glory,    free   thy  people   from 
thir  yoke.     1738  Wkslev  Ps.  lxxx.  ii,  Stir  up  thy  btrengih, 
[    thine  Arm  make  bare,  And  vindicate  thy  chosen  Race.    1777 
j     Robertson  Hist.    Aitter.  vi.  (1778)   196    He  thought  the, 
happy  period  was  at  length  come  for  vindicating  his  own 
I    rights.     1831  SvD.  Smith   Wks.  (1859)  I.  394/2  Prevention 
I    of  intrusion  upon  private  property  is  a  right  which  every 
proprietor  may  act  upon,  and  use  force  to  vindicate.     1875 
Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  II.  4  The  liberties  of  the  nation  are 
not  yet  vindicated. 

5.  To  claim  as  properly  belonging  to  oneself  or 
another  ;  to  assert  or  establish  possession  of  (some- 

i    thing) y^r  oneself  or  another. 

1680  Drvden  Ovid's  Ep.  Pref.,  Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  I.  235  It 
appears  not  from  their  writings,  that  any  of  the  Grecians 
ever  touched  upon  this  way,  which  our  poet  therefore  justly 
has  vindicated  to  himself..  1737  Centl.  Mag.  VII.  332 
I'hough  Christ's  Appeal  to  the  iioth  vindicates  that  Psalm 
to  David,  it  vindicates  none  else.  i8zaT.  Taylor /J/k?^//« 
218  Exciting  a  frivolous  controversy  about  the  boundaries 
of  the  fields,  he  vindicated  the  whole  of  the  land  to  himself. 
185s  PRESCOTT  Philip  11^  \,  (1857)  76  Paul  the  Fourth,  one 
of  those  remarkable  men^  who.. have  vindicated  to  them- 
selves a  permanent  place  in  history.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr. 
^  ft'  Noie-bks.  II.  42  Grand  enough  to  vindicate  for  him 
all  the  genius  that  the  world  gave  him  credit  for.  1884 
Sckaff's  Encycl.  Relig.  Knawl.  III.  2466/1  Robert  Flint. . 
vindicates  him  t^^-  Voltairej  an  honorable  place  in  the 
development  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 

b.  Without  const. :  To  claim  for  oneself  or  as 
one's  rightful  property. 

1715  Pope  Odyss.  iv.  224  Affianc'd  in  your  friendly  power 
alone,  The  youth  wou'd  vindicate  the  vacant  throne.  1733 
—  Est.  Man\\\.  38  Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the 
plain  ?  The  birds  of  heav'n  shall  vindicate  their  grain.  1781 
Cow-PER  Truth  490  The  soul.. Can.  .Possess  herself  of  all 
that's  good  or  true.  Assert  the  skies,  and  vindicate  her  due. 
1807  J.  Barlow  Coluinb.  iii.  850  The  wide-beak'd  hawk, 
that  now  beholds  me  die,  Soon,  .my  flesh  shall  tear,  And 
wolves  and  tigers  vindicate  their  share. 

c.  Spec,  in  Law,     Also  ahsol. 

1x859  Austin  Jurispr,  (1863)  III.  207  A  right  to  vindicate 
or  recover  the  subject  from  any  who  may  be  in  the  possession 
of  it.  1880  Muirhead  Rules  Ulpian  xxv.  §  17  The  senate 
has  decreed  that  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  deduct  his 
fourth,  nor  yet.  .to  vindicate  gifts  under  the  testament  that 
have  become  caducous.  1880  —  Gaius  11.  §24  When  he 
has  thus  vindicated,  the  praetor  asks  the  cedent  whether 
he  makes  any  counter-vindication. 

Hence  Vi*ndioated  ///.  a.  ;  Vindicating  vbl. 
sb,  and  ///.  a.  \  Vi'ndicatingly  adv. 

i6a4GATAKER  Transubst.  42  The  vindicating  of  this  piece 
of  antiquity  to  his  right  Author.  164a  Drlmm.qf  Hawth. 
Skiamachia  Wks.  (1711)  191  The  equity  of  his  taking  of 
arms,  for  the  vindicating  of  his  crown  and  state  from  the 
implacable  malice  of  those  men.  1700  Prior  Carin.  Sec. 
XV,  To  rescu'd  States,  and  vindicated  Crowns  His  Equal 
Hand  prescrib'd  their  ancient  Bounds.  1734  A.  Shields  i 
Lt/e  Renwick  (1827)  177  Instead  of  a  reproached  Minister, 
we  got  a  vindicated  Martyr.  1830  Mrs.  Browning  Sonn. 
/r.  Portug.  xi,  I  obtain  From  that  same  love  this  vindicat- 
ing grace,  To  li%-e  on  still  in  love.  1891  Meredith  One  of 
our  Conq.  xii,  Her  mother  required  schooling  to  tell  the 
story  vindicatingly  and  proudly. 

Vindication  (vindik^-Jan).  Also  5  vyndi-, 
vyndycacion.  [a.  OF.  (now  F.  dial.)  vindica- 
tion vengeance,  or  ad.  L,  vindicdtio  action  of 
claiming,  defending,  punishing,  etc.,  f  vindicdre: 
see  prec.  Cf.  Sp.  vindicacion^  Pg.  -a^ao,  F.  vendi- 
cation,  It.  vendicaziotte.] 

+  1.  a.  The  action  of  avenging  or  revenging,   Obs. 

148^  Caxton  Fa&ies  0/ Msop  i.  xvi.  An  asse.. smote  hym 
(the  lion]  in  the  forhcde  with  hisfeete  by  maner  of  vyndyca- 
cion. x^  —  Eneydos  xxii.  83  [She]  pursued  hym  at  al[«  ■ 
houres,  in  alle  places,  for  to  distroye  hym,  in  makynge 
vyndicacion  of  the  deth  of  his  sayd  moder.  1658  Phillii-s. 
1690  NojiRis  Beatitudes  (16^^)  Tj  As  to  private  Vindication 
of  Injuries,  that  which  we  more  especially  call  Revenge, 
this  I  shall  readily  allow  to  be  utterly  unlawful, 
t  b.  Retribution,  punishment.  Obs.~^ 

1647  Mav  Hist.  Pari.  I.  ii.  17  Things  carried  so  far  on  in  a 
wrong  way  must  needs,  .require  a  vindication  so  sharpe  and 
smarting,  as  that  the  nation  would  groan  under  it. 

t  2.  Deliverance;  emancipation,   Obs.-'^ 

16x3  Sir  a.  Sherlev  Trav.  Persia  7  So  abhorred  a  neigh. 
bour,  from  whom  their  vindication,  into  liberty,  must  bee 
maintained  by  their  own  constancy. 

3.  The  action  of  vindicating  or  defending  against 
censure,  calumny,  etc, ;  justification  by  proof  or 
explanation. 

1647  Clarenixin  Hist.  Reb,  1.  §  1  So  the  Memory  of  those 
. .  may  not  lose  the  recompense  due  to  their  Virtue,  but. . 
may  find  a  vindication  in  a  better  age.  Ibid.  x.  §  85  The 
soldiers  publish'd  a  Vindication,  as  they  call'd  it,  of  their 
Proceedings  and  Resolutions.     1669  Gale  Crt,  Gentiles 


VINDICATOR. 

I    ?'o,.^.^''*>    'ihe  vindication   of   the  Jewish    and    Christian 
I     Religion,  against  the  Gentile  Philosophers,     1705  Audison 
Italy  (1733)  33    pere    Mabillon    is    now   engaged   in   the 
Vindication  of  this  Tear,  which  a   learned   Ecclesiastic. 
,    would  have  suppressed,  as  a  false  and  ridiculous  Relick. 
1769  Junius  Lett.  IX.  {17B8)  65  The  author  of  the  vindica- 
,    Hon  of  your  conduct.,  writes  from   his  own   mere  motion. 
,     i8as  J.  Neal  Bro.  Jonathan  I.  299   Leave  the  vindication 
,    of  your  character  to  your  children.      1837  Lytton  E.  Mai- 
\    trav.  I.  XI,  He  enriched  Mrs.  Jones  for  life,  in  gratitude  for 
I    her  vindication  of  his  lost  and  early  love.     1870  Dickens 
E.  Drood  vii,  He  begged  to  thank  Miss  Landless  for  her 
vindication  of  his  character. 
b.  In  the  phr.  i/i  vindication  of, 
x66o  Coke  Power  ^  Subj.  266  It  will  not  ill  become  mee, 
sure,  to  add  a  word  or  two  in  vindication  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke,    a  1667  CowLEV  Ess.,  Obscurity y  This  seems  a  strange 
Sentence, . .  and  looks  as  if  it  were  in  vindication  of  the  men 
of  business.     1709  Steele   Tatler  No.  39   p  3,   I  can  add 
other  circumstances  in  Vindication  of  the  Account  of  this 
Learned  Body.   175a  Bi-.  Thomas  in  io//i  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm,  App.  I.  307  Tht-ii  Lord  Sandwich  spoke  in  Vindica- 
tion of   the   Measure.     1845  Mf^CuLLOCH    Taxation  i.   iv. 
U852)  114  It  has  been  .said,  in  vindication  of  this  inequality, 
that  the  properties  are  of  a  different  description. 
O.   A  justifying  fact  or  circumstance, 
1846  Trench  Mirac.  Introd.  45  The  position  which  it 
has  won.,  is  itself  its  vindication  now.     1848  L.Hunt  Jarof 
Honey  x.  134  The  great  vindication  of  evil  is,  we  could  not 
manifest  so  much  virtue  without  it.     1856  Kane /Ire/.  Expi. 
1 1,  xvii.  179  It  must.,  stand,  .as  my  vindication  for  the  step, 
in  case  we  should  be  overtaken  by  disaster. 
4. .  The  action  of  asserting  or  maintaining. 
1871  R.  W.  Dale  Connnandm.  vi.   166  The  Command- 
ment *  Thou  shalt  not  kill  *,  is  a  Divine  vindication  of  the 
greatness  and  sanctity  of  man.     1874  Green  Short  Hist. 
viii.  §  3.  490  The  bulk  of  the  members  supported  Eliot  in 
his  last  vindication  of  English  liberty. 
5.  Roman  Law,     (See  quots.) 

1880  Muirhead  Gaius  11.  §  194  A  legacy  by  vindication  is 
so  called  because  the  thing  bequeathed  becomes  the  pro- 
perty of  the  legatee  in  quiritarian  right  the  moment  the 
inheritance  has  been  entered  upon.  Ibid,  iv.  §  5  Actions 
in  rem  are  called  \  indications ;  while  those  in  which  we 
contend  that  something  ought  to  be  given  to  or  done  for  us 
are  called  coiidictions. 

Vindicative  (vindi*kativ,  vi'ndik^'tiv),  a. 
Also  6  vendicatife,  -yue,  vindicatyfe,  -iue. 
[ad.  OF.  vindicatij {p\%o  mod.F.),  or  med.L.  vin- 
dicdtiv-us'.  see  Vindicate  v,  and  -ive.  So  Sp. 
vindicat ivoy  It.  vendicativo,'] 

fl.  =  Vindictive  a.  I.  Obs.  (Common  ,^  1590- 
1690.)     a.  Of  persons  (or  things  personified). 

I5»x  BradshaTv's  St.  IVeriurge  (Chetham  Soc.)  211  O 
cruel!  deth,  o  thefFe  vindicatyfe,  To  persons  vertuous  ennemy 
moriall.  1584  Leycester's  Connnw.  (1641)  13  This  his  sonne, 
vyho..is..farre  more  insolent,  cruell,  vindicative,.. and  fox- 
like then  ever  hee  was.  a  x6g7  N.  Ferbar  tr.  Valdes*  sio 
Consid.  (1638)  83  Understanding,  that  he  doth  not  pardon, 
when  hee  is  offended,  wee  hold  him  for  cruell,  inhumane, 
and  vindicative.  i66a  J.  BARCRAVE/'f/^/^/f.r.  VII  {iZtf)  53 
Some  people  believe  him  vindicative  ;  but  his  anger  is  only 
a  soden  impetus.  1693  Drvden  Disc.  Satire  Ess.  (ed.  Ker) 
II.  80,  I..,  being  naturally  vindicative,  have  suffered  in 
silence,  and  possessed  my  soul  in  quiet. 

+  b.  Of  nature,  disposition,  etc.    Obs. 

1549  Conipt.  Scotl.  xii,  101  For  thai  ar  of  ane  vendicatife 
nature.  Ibid.  xx.  177  My  vendicatyue  particular  affectione. 
s6s8  Donne  Serm.  xxix.  (1640)  287  They  discerned  not 
between  a  zealous  and  a  vindicative  spirit.  1646  Sir  J. 
Te,mple  /m/i  Reb.  68  They  let  loose  the  reins  of  their  own 
vindicative  humour  and  irreconcilable  hatred.  1689  Shad- 
well  Bury  F.  iv.  He  is  one  of  the  Nobless,  and  his  nature's 
vindicative  in  Honour's  cause,  a  X734  North  ExameK 
ni.  vii.  §79  (1740)  566  When  Persons  are  fallen  upon  in  our 
Heat,  as  upon  the  vindicative  Turns  of  Parties. 

2,  =  Vindictive  a.  2,  Now  rare.  (Common 
in  17th  cent.) 

1610  Bp.  Carleton  Jurisdict.  31  Vindicative  power  or 
coaction  belongs  not  to  the  Church.  i&f9  Jer.  Taylor  G/. 
Exemp.  Disc.  iv.  120  Repentance  being  in  very  many 
actions  a  primitive  duty,  afflictive,  and  vindicative.  1678 
Gale  Crt.  Geutiles  iv.  iii.  vi.  200  That  wherein  he  per- 
petually is  mistaken,  is  the  making  of  Non-election  or 
Negative  Reprobation  a  Vindicative  act,  the  confounding 
it  with  the  judicial  Sentence  of  Damnation.  x8xa  Ann. 
Rig-i  Gen.  Hist.  78  His  act,  which  he  always  defended  as 
vindicative  of  the  injury  he  had  sustained.  1854  Trench 
Synon,  IV.  T,  Ser.  i.  (i860)  27  The  vindicative  character  of 
the  punishment  is  the  predominant  thought. 
b.  csp.  As  an  epithet  oi  justice, 

i6a6  J.  Vates  Ibis  ad  Cassarem  11.  30  God  may  separate 
from  any  creature  in  regard  of  his  love,.. and  yet  not  be 
angry  with  them,  which  alwayes  presupposeth  vindicative 
iustice  or  fatherly  castigations.  1^7  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt. 
Eng.  I.  liii.  150  In  proceedings  m  cases  of  vindicative 
justice  delinquents  might  seem  to  be  left  rather  to  the  fury 
then  mercy  of  the  law.  16751  Mansell  Narr.  Popish  Plot 
Addr.  c  2  b,  They  will  find  it  ill  striving  against  the  Stream 
and  Current  of  Vindicative  Justice. 

3.  Serving  to  vindicate  by  defence  or  assertion, 
1660  T.  White  {title),   Religion  and  Reason  mutually 

corresponding  and  assisting  each  other,  a  Reply  to  the 
Vindicative  Answer  lately  published  against  a  Letter  [etc.]. 
1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  I.  ix.  204  We  have  to  treat  of  the  vindica- 
tive powers  of  each  House;  that  is,  its  independent  power 
to  vindicate  its  authority. 

Hence  Vindicativeness,  vindictiveness. 

i6ps  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  v.  Ded.,  Whilest  his  ignorant 
auditors  condemned  their  mutual  vindicaliveness,  the  wiser 
sort  admired .  .their  peaceable  dispositions.  171 1  Shaftesb. 
Charac.  III.  306  They.. extol  Voluptuousness,  Wilfulness, 
Vindicaliveness,  Arbitrariness,  Vain-Glory. 

Vindicator  (vi-ndik^'taj).  [a.  late  L.  (eccl.) 
vindicator^  agent-n.  f.  vindicdre  Vindicate  v.    So 
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VINDICATORILY. 

OF.  vindicateitr.  It.  vindicatore,  Pg,  vindicador^ 
One  who  vindicates,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 
fS66  Painter  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  68  For  as  Romutus  was  the 
first  builder  and  peopler  of  that  citic,  so  was  Caiiiillus  the 
vindicator  and  deliuerer  of  the  same.  1647  Clarendon 
Hist.  Reh.  III.   §  3  A  man,  who  in  the  memory  of  many 

Csent,  bad  sate  in  that  House  an  earnest  vindicator  of  the 
»rs.  i^i  Baxter  Inf.Bapt.  314  Dr.  Twissc,  and  all  our 
modem  vindicators  of  grace.  1603  Drvden  Disc.  Satire 
Hiss  (ed.  Kcr)  II.  87  A  noble  soul  is  better  pleased  with  a 
zealous  vindicator  of  Roman  liberty,  than  with  a  temporis- 
ing poet.  1714  FoRTKscuE-Ai-AND  Fortcscuc's  Abs.ff  /-//«. 
MoH.  Ded.  4  Our  Author  was  so  great  a  Lover  and  Vindi- 
cator of  it  Ilhe  Engli-ih  Constitution].  1701  Genii.  Mag, 
Jan.  «/i  A  certain  vindicator  of  the  Marbles,  .has  taken 
occasion.. to  insult.. Le  Clerc  x8»7  Scott  Surg.  Dan. 
xtii.  When  this  eager  vindicator  of  betrayed  innocence 
arrived  in  the  capital  of  Hyder.  1849  Robertson  Sertu. 
Ser.  I.  xi.  (1855)  190  Job  knew  that  God  was  the  vindicator 
of  wrongs.  1884  sped .  ^  O^Li.  1320/2  Our  author,  .has. . 
entered  the  lists. -as  the  vindicator  of  the  claims  of  the 
Highland  Crofters. 

Hence  Ti-ndicatorsUp,  the  personality  of  a 
vindicator.  rarr~^. 

1695  J.  Sage  Fnndam,  Charter  Presbyt.  Pref.  (1607)  1  4, 
It  was  necessary  for  his  Vindicatorship  to  justify  this 
Separation. 

Vindicatorily,  adv.  [f.  Vindicatory  a.]  In 
a  vindicatory  or  justifying  manner. 

1854  N.  P.  Willis  in  Ltfeff  Lett.  W.  /rvi ng- (iZ6i)  IV. 
179  Thus  vindicatorily  of  his  frietid  spoke  the  just  and 
kind  Geoffrey  Crayon.  1891  igth  Cent.  Dec.  1019  'i'he 
vindicatorily  personal  denial  of  Councils  of  War  in  1866. 

Vindicatory  (vi-ndik^tsri),  a.  [f.  Vindicate 

V.  -*-  -ORT.] 

1.  Serving  to  vindicate  ;  justificatory,  defensive. 
1647  Royally  RoyallisCs  Plea  13  The  warre  on  the  Kings 

side  IS  vindicatory  and  defensorie.  1755  Johnson,  Viudi- 
catory^  defensory ;  justificatory.  180a  Mrs.  J.  West  Infidel 
Father  111.  25S  No  proud  aggression  of  vindicatory  virtue 
would  be  '.-isible  in  her  manner.  1863  Gto.  Eliot  Romola 
111.  xxiii,  A  favourable  magistracy .. were  writing  urgent 
vindicator^"  letters  to  Rome  on  his  behalf.  1884  tgthCeni, 
May  860  The  teaching  of  the  parent  Legislature  does  not 
end  with  the  record  of  the  famous  contentions  and  vindica- 
tory triumphs  of  the  past  from  which  it  is  derived. 

2.  Avenging ;  punitive,  retributive. 

1655  Bramhall  Def.  True  Liberty  83  The  afflictions  of 
Job  were  no  vindicatory  punishments  to  take  vengeance 
of  his  sins, .  .but  probatory  chasti cement 5  to  make  triall  of 
his  graces.  1765  Blackjtone  Cojinit.  I.  56  To  make  the 
sanction  of  their  laws  rather  vindicatory  than  remuneratory, 
or  to  consist  rather  in  punishments,  than  in  actual  particular 
rewards.  x8oo  Ann.  Reg.  153  The  laws  should  be  vindica- 
tory on  such  occasions.  1874  Bl'shnell  Forgiveuess  <y  Law 
iii.  188  By  the  law.,  we  are  only  held  in  terms  of  penal  dis- 
cipline and  not  of  desert  or  vindicatory  justice.  1882-3 
Schaff's  Encycl.Relig.  KncnvL  1973  Every  true  philosophy 
of  punishment  must  recognize  the  deterrent,  and  especially 
the  vindicatory  element,  as  well  as  the  reformatory  element. 

VilldicatreSS(vi*ndik^'tres),  [f.  ViNDiCATOK  : 
see  -Kss,  and  cf.  OF.  vindicateresse,  med.L.  vin- 
dualrixj]     A  female  vindicator. 

1854  C.  Knight  Oftce  upon  a  Time  II.  201  Had  the 
vindicatress  of  the  '  Rights  of  Women  *  lived  in  these  days. 
1878  Gladstone  Prim.  Homer  87  The  Erinues,  afterwards 
called  the  Furies  in  a  degenerated  tradition,  but  more  truly 
the  vindicatresses  of  nature  and  the  moral  order. 

+  Vindict.  Obs.  rare,  [ad.  L,  vitidkta.']  Ven- 
geance, revenge  ;  retribution. 

1639  Guild  in  Spalding  Troubles  (1828)1.  314  As  Simeon 
and  Levi,  pretending  religion,  but  intending  their  own 
private  vmdict.  1675  R.  Burthogge  Causa  Dei  141  The 
Punishments  annexed  to  them  must  be  executed  on 
offenders,  they  being  Vindicts  and  concerning  God. 

Vindictive  (vindi'ktiv),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L, 
vinduta  vengeance,  revenge  +  -ive.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  persons ;  Given  to  revenge ;  hav- 
ing a  revengeful  disposition.  (Cf.  Vindicat- 
ive a.  I.) 

1616  BuLLOKAR  Eng.  Expos. f  Vindictim,  reuengefull,  or 
apt  to  reuen^e.  \'J^<^  Langhorne  Plutarch  (1851)  II.  904/1 
He  was  vindictive  in  his  nature.  1787  Burke  Corr.  (1844) 
III.  52  You  have  vindictive  people  to  deal  with,  and  you 
have  gone  too  far  to  be  forgiven.  1808  Jebb  in  A.  Knox  & 
Jebb  Corr.  {1834)  I.  455  There  exists  in  human  nature,  .a 
[wrturbed  dread  of  some  superior,  powerful  and  most  vindic- 
tive being.  1847  Mrs.  A.  Kerr  tr.  Rankers  Hist.  Scrvia 
206  He  was  not  vindictive:  when  he  had  once  pardoned  an 
offender,  he  never  recurred  again  to  the  oflTence.  1875 
W.  S.  Havward  Love  agst.  World  18  He  is  as  vindictive 
as  a  demon. 

b.  Of  actions,  qualities,  etc. :  Characterized  by 
a  desire  for,  or  the  exercise  of,  revenge. 

i6»7  J.  Carter  Plain  Expos.  46  To  forbeare  irefull  and 
vindictive  courses,  to  say  or  doc  nothing  at  all  in  anger,  or 
hot  bloud.  1619  J,  Maxwell  tr.  Herodinn{i6-i^)  430  Nor 
let  any  of  you  imagine  tliat  any  vindictive  resolution  i.s 
harboured  against  you,  either  by  us  or  the  Romans.  1743 
Francis  tr.  Horace,  Odes  11.  viii.  8  When,  .ycu  engage  To 
meet  high  Heaven's  vindictive  Rage.  1791  Cowher  Ilimi 
III.  450  Then  with  vindictive  strides  he  rush'd  again  On 
Paris.  1807-8  \V.  Irving  Snlmag.  (1824)  305  This  spirit  of 
vindictive  cowardice  is  not  owing  to  any  inherent  depravity 
of  souL  1849  Macaui-AV  Hist.  Eng.  i.  I.  80  After  the 
fashion  of  oppressed  sects,  they  mistook  their  own  vindic- 
tive feelings  for  emotions  of  piety.  1863  Geo.  Eliot 
Romola  11.  xxx.  With  the  first  movement  of  vindictive  rage 
awoke  a  vague  caution. 

2.  Involving  retribution  or  punishment ;  punitive, 
retributive ;  avenging.  Now  rare,  a.  As  an 
epithet  of /«j/«i-^.     (Cf.  Vindicative  a.  a  b.) 

ttej  R.  CAEPEajTER  Ccnsc,  Chr,  100  They  are  euer  awaked 
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with  the  remembrance  of  Gods  presence,  in  all  your  action<; 
and  censures  of  vindictive  or  remuneratiue  lustice.  i65o 
Jer.  Taylor  Ductor  w.  ii.  rule  7  >;  5  For  in  all  penal  laws 
and  inflictions,  although  there  be  much  of  Vindictive 
justice,  yet  this  justice  is  but  a  handmaid  to  GovernmeTit 
and  Correction,  a  1711  Ken  Div.  Loi'e  Wks.  (1838)  313 
Our  sins,,  .which  are  the  vast  debts  we  owe  to  thy  vindictive 
justice.     1742  Ld.  Cholmondelev  in  Johnson's  Deb,  (1787) 

II.  150  It  has  l>een  unanswerably  shewn,  .that  vindictive 
justice  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  happiness  of  the 
public.  i8a4  SouTHEV  Collog.  Soc._  (1887)  103  'ihe  shallow 
moralists  who  exclaim  against  vindictive  justice,  when 
punishment  would  ceas3  to  be  just,  if  it  were  not  vindictive. 

b.  In  other  contexts. 
1656  Bramhall  AV/^/Zc.  i.  n  The  judgements  of  God  in  this 
life  are  more  exemplary  for  the  amendment  of  others,  than 
vindictive  to  the  delinquents  themselves.  1695  Blackmore 
Pr.  Arth.  11.  436  Th'  Almighty  his  Vindictive  Arm  makes 
bare.  1718  Pope  Iliad  xvi.  654  First  to  the  fight  his  native 
troops  he  warms,  Then  loudly  calls  on  Troy's  vindictive 
arms.  1780  Cowi'ER /'?•(?§>'.  Error  44  Pleasure  brings  as 
surely  in  her  train,  Remorse,  and  Sorrow,  and  vindictive 
Pain.  i8»7  I'ollok  Course  J'.  11,  He. .Amidst  vindictive 
thunders  lets  them  try  The  stoutness  of  their  heart.  187S 
PosTE  Gains  1.  Introd.,  Sometimes  the  sanction  is  retribu- 
Hve  or  vindictive,  the  expression  of  the  conscience  or  moral 
sentiments  of  the  Society. 

0.  Of  deities :  Inliicting  punishment  for  wrong- 
doing. 

1703  RowE  Ulysses  iii.  i.  Vindictive  Jove  prepares  his 
Thunder.  Let  the  Wrong-doer  and  the  Tyrant  tremble. 
1781  CowpER  Export.  407  The  fast  that  wins  deliv'rance, 
and  suspends  The  stroke  that  a  vindictive  God  intends,  Is 
to  renounce  hypocrisy. 

3.  Vindictive  damages^  damages  awarded  not 
only  as  compensation  to  the  plaintiff  but  also  as 
a  punishment  to  the  defendant. 

i8i3^««.  Rjg.^Chron.bj  It  seemed  established  that  there 
was  no  gross  misconduct  ..on  the  part  of  the  coachman,  to 
call  for  vindictive  damages. 

f  B.  sb.  An  act  of  punishment.   Obsr'^ 

17»6  De  Foe  Hist.  Devil  i.  i.  12  Who.,  could  give  a  full 
.  .account  of  the  deluge,  whether  it  was  a  meer  vindictive, 
a  blast  from  heaven  ? 

Vindictively  (vindi-ktivli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]     In  a  vindictive  manner;  revengefully. 

1737  Bailev  (vol.  II).  1755  Johnson,  Revengingly.,  with 
vengeance;  vindictively.  1827  Pollok  Course  T.  x,_  Has 
He  not.  .given  at  times  Example  fierce  of  wrath  and  judg- 
ment, poured  Vindictively  on  nations  guilty  long?  1837 
SvD.  Smith  Wks,  {1859)  ''•  287/2  Such  a  power  might  be 
maliciously  and  vindictively  exercised.  1878  Leckv  Eng. 
in  18th  C.  I.  iv.  534  The  leaders  of  fashion.. steadily  and 
vindictively  derided  them. 

ViudictiveuesS  (vindi'ktivnes).     [f.  as  prec. 

+  -NESS.]  The  state  or  character  of  being  vindic- 
tive ;  revengefulness. 

1676  Hale  Contem^l.  i.  476  If  it  found  any  corruptions 
within,  either  of  Pride,  Vain  Glory,  Insolence,  Vindictiye- 
ness,  or  the  like.  1679  Pranck  Add.  Narr.  45  That  which 
makes  it  more  remarkable,  is,  That  this  Vindictiveness  was 
exercised  towards  men  of  his  own  Religion.  1740  Rhjhaku* 
SON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  381  Here,  to  recapitulate  my  faults,  is, 
in  the  first  place,  vindictiveness;  I  will  not  call  it  down- 
right revenge.  1800  Cogan  Passions  11.  i.  (1802)  195  I  here 
is  a  vindictiveness  in  fear,  which  may  render  it  dangerous 
to  its  most  innocent  cause.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India 

III.  180 'i'he  shield  thrown  over  their  dependants  against 
their  tyranny  or  vindictiveness.  ,1884  A.  R.  Pennington 
IViclify'vi.  242  Hetellsus.  .that  vindictiveness  had  mingled 
with  his  rigliteous  indignation. 

Vindicti'volence.  noncc-wd,  [f.  L.  vindida 
vengeance,  after  malevolence. '\  The  desire  of  re- 
venging oneself  or  of  taking  vengeance^ 

1865  J-  Grote  Moral  Ideals  {i8y6)  261  Ill-will  is  perhap-s 
always  a  form  or  mode  of  vindictivolence,  i.e.  is  connecied 
with  a  feeling  of  ourselves  as  somehow  wronged. 

t  Vindi'Ctor.  Obs.~^  [Irrcg.  f.  L.  vindicta  ] 
=  Vindicator. 

1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  6  It  being  a  Science  that 
teacheth  the  difference  of  good  and  evil ;  and  the  Conser- 
vator  and  Vindictor  of  al  Laws. 

Vindo,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Window, 

Vine  ( vain),  j/'.  Forms:  a.  4  vygne  (7  vigne), 
vinyhe,  5  vyny.  /3.  4-6  vyne  (4-5  vyn,  5  viyn), 
4-  vine  (3  vijue) ;  4,  6  wine,  5-6  wyne.  7.  6 
vlnde,  vynde.  [a.  OF.»  vigne  and  vine  (mod. 
Y.  vigne^  =  Pr.  and  Pg.  vinka,  Cat.  vinya,  Sp. 
vi/iaj  It.  vigna) ;— L.  vinea  vineyard,  vine,  etc.,  f. 
vin-um  wine.] 

1.  1.  The  trailing  or  climbing  plant,  Vitis  vini- 
fera^  bearing  the  grapes  from  which  ordinary  wine 

is  made  (=*  Grape-vine);  also  generally,  any 
plant  of  the  genus  Vitis. 

13..  K.  Alls.  5758  (Laud  MS.),  In  eueryche  felde  rype  is 
corne ;  f>e  grapes  bongen  on  )>e  vyne.  1377  Langl.  P.  PL 
H.  XIV.  30  though  neuere  greyne  growed  ne  grape  vjjpon 
vyne.  cx^^o  Pallad.  on  Huso.  vi.  57  Now  vyne  and  tic 
that  were  ablaqueate,  To  couer  hem  it  is  connenient.  1535 
CovEKDALE  Judg.'x^.  12  Then  sayde  the  trees  viito  tile  vynt : 
Come  thou  and  be  oure  kinge.  1562  Turner  Herbal  \\. 
168  b,  (ItJ  is  lyke  vnto  a  gumme,  and  waxeth  thickeaboute 
the  bodyc  of  the  vinde.  1573  Tl'sshr  Husb.  (1878)  75  Get 
doong,  friend  mine,  for  stock  and  vine,  igpi  Sylvester 
Du  Bartas  \.  iii.  586  There,  th'  amorous  Vine  calls  in  a 
thousand  sorts  (With  winding  arms)  her  Spouse  that  her 
supports.  1600  SuKFLET  Cowitrie  Farme  vi.  xxii.  774  Olde 
writers  are  not  of  one  minde  concerning  the  first  originall 
and  inuention  of  the  vine.  1671  Salmon  Syn.  Aled.m.xxxi. 

\o  yHis,. .the  Vine,  the  leeues  bind  strongly  [etc. J.  1708 
Philii'S  Cyder  i.  16  Everlasting  Hate  The  Vine  to  Ivy 
irs.    Z776  Gibbon  Decl.  ^  F.  ii.  (1782J  1. 64  In  the  time  of 
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Homer,  the  vine  grew  wild  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  1811 
Scott  Don  Roderick  in.  ii,  The  land.. was  rich  with  vine 
and  fliTck.  1856  Stanley  .SV«ai  <5-  /W.  iii.  (1858)  164  The 
elevation  of  the  hills  and  table-lands  of  Judah  is  the  true 
climate  of  the  vine.  1867  H.  Macmillan  Bible  Teach,  ix. 
(1870)  186  The  vine  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  plants. 
b.   A  single  plant  or  tree  of  this  species  or  genus. 

1.  /z  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  civ.  31  He-.smate  ^lar  vinyhes 
and  fi^eires  in-twa.  c  1315  (see  z  a],  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
510/1  vyny,  or  vyne,  xntis.  Ibid.  510/.?  Vyny,  ^at  bryng- 
ythe  forjie  grete  grapys,  bumasta.  1604  E.  G(rimstone] 
D^Acosia's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xxxii.  296  Peru  and..Chille, 
where  there  are  vignes  that  yeeld  excellent  wine, 

/5.  1303  R.  Hrunnk  HandL  Synne  882  Euery  5ere  at  t?e 

florysyngge,  whan  f>e  vynys  shulde  spryngge,  .A  tempest.. 

fordede  here  vynys  alle.     1340  Ayenb.  43  (»e  zenne  of  ham 

I  et  uor  wynnynge.  .deslruej?  ^e  vines  ojjercornes.     1340-70 

Alex,  <5-  bind.  847  >e  telle  vs  l>at  ;e  tende  nauht  totulye  pe 

er^,..no  plaunte  wiiius.     1390  Gower  Con/.  II.  168  For 

he  fond.. how  men   schulden  sette  vines.     1422  Vonge  tr. 

Secreta  Secret.  244  In  al  regions  the  hettes  bene  encitschid, 

.  -the  wynes  growyth,  the  cornes  wixit  rippe.  c  1450  Mirk'i 

Fcstinl  %o  He  laketh  a  tranche  of  a  vyne,  and  pultyth  yn 

I     Tliomas  bond.     1535  Coverdale  Ceti.  xl.  g,  I  dreamed  that 

I     there  was  a  vyne  before  me,  ..and  the  grapes  llierof  were 

lype.     is6aWlN5Er  Wks.  (S.T.S  )  I.    45  1  he  vnclene  bar:s, 

quha.  .infectis  the    tender   btirgeounis  of  the  5ong  wynis. 

1590  SrENSER  F.  Q,  It.    xii.   54  A  Porch  with  rare  deuice, 

Archt  ouer  head  with  an  embracing  vine.      1610  Holland 

I   'Can/den's  Brit.  (1637)  269  The  vines.. which  we  have  had 

,    in   Britaine.. rather   for   .shade  than  fruit.      1697   Dryden 

I     '^"'^-  Georg.  IV.  388  Kaisins  from  the  Grapes  of  Psythian 

I    Vines.     1731  RItller  Card.  Diet.  s.v.   ^7//J,  Those  in  the 

I     Plains  ..sow  a  Hole  of  Melons  between  Vine  and  Vine. 

I     1794  Mrs.  Raoclifkk  Myst.  Udolpho  w.  The  vines  were 

j    torn  down  from   the    branches  that  had  supported  them. 

!     1830  ^I.  Donovan  Dom.  Econ.  I.  17  It  is  quite  clear  that 

]    wine  could  not  have  l>ecn  first  known  at  an  Egyptian  town, 

if  the  Egyptians  had  no  vines.      1870  H.  Macmillan  True 

i     Vine  V.  (1872)  190  The  celebrated  vine  of  Hampton  Court  is 

I    a  most  productive  bearer. 

\  c,  A  representation  ©f  a  vine  in  metal,  em- 
'  broidery,  etc. ;  also,  in  mod.  use,  an  omainental 
I    figure  cut  by  a  skater  on  the  ice. 

fz  1400  Sqr,  Icnve  Degre  207  With  vines  of  golde  set  all 
aboute  Within  your  shelde,  . .  Fulfylled  with  ymagery. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  -^b^j  Be-twene  ^e  pelers  was  pi5t  with 
precious  leuys,  Gilden  wynes  with  grapis  of  gracious  stanes. 
1506  Lincoln  Wills  (1914)  I.  44  A  whyte  pece  with  a  cover- 
yng  wroght  with  grapes  or  vynes  on  it.  1633  P.  Fletcher 
Purple  Isl.  xr.  xlii,  Agneia.. spying  Methos  fenc't  in  's  iron 
vine,  Pierc't  his  swoln  panch.  x88ii  .Sheldon  tr.  Flaubert's 
Salammbd  g  These  cups  were  embellished  on  each  of  their 
six  golden  faces  by  an  emerald  vine.  1891  G.  H.  Kingsley 
sp.  ^  Tra7t,  (1900)  460  When  you  have  a  pair  of  skates  on, 
and  an  admiring  circle  of  spectators  to  excite  you  into 
developing  your  most  exquisite  *  vines'. 
d.  collect.  Vine-plants.  rare~~^, 
1779  FoKREsr  Voy.  N.  Guinea  382  The  Chinese  keep  the 
ground  very  clean  Ijetween  the  rows  of  vine. 

2.  Jig,  a.  Applied  to  Christ,  in  renderings  or 
echoes  of  John  xv.  i  and  5. 

CXJJ.S  Shoreiiam  i.  804  For  iesus  scy\)  \>c  vygne  he  hys, 
And  tice  J>e  greyn  of  wete.  13. .  /;.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  628  In 
^le  water  of  babtem  J)ay  dyssente,  pen  ariie  Jiay  boro5t  in-to 
be  vyne.  1382  Wvclif  John  xv.  5,  I  am  a  vyne,  ^e  ben  the 
braunchis.  c  1450  Mj-rr.  oure  Ladye  281,  I  as  a  vyne  haue 
fruited  the  swetnesse  of  smelle. ..  In  this  Chapyter,  oure 
h>rde  ys  lykened  to  a  vyne.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  222  b,  For  in  that  our  lorde  is  as  a  vyne,  and  all 
chiysiyans  be  as  the  braunches  of  the  sayd  vyne.  1568 
Lauder  Godlie  Tract.  395  Christ  Iesus,  the  faithfull  wine. 
1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ivi.  (1611)  308  That  true  Vine 
whereof  wee  both  spiritually  and  corporally  are  branches. 
1870  H.  Macmillan  True  Vine  26  Its  full  significance  was 
not  known  until  Christ,  the  True  Vine,  made  it  known. 
b.  In  allusion  to  Ps.  cxxviii.  3. 

1787  M.  Cutler  in  Z,//^,etc.  (1888)  1. 289  He.. has  married 
a  wife,  who  bids  fair  to  be  a  fruitful  vine,  for  she  has  had 
three  children  in  four  year^.  1807  Crahbe  Par.  Reg.  \.  477 
Now  of  that  vine  he'd  have  no  more  increase,  Those  playful 
branches  now  disturb  his  peace. 
C.  In  miscellaneous  uses. 

1590  [see  Elm  sb.  3].  1611  Shaks,  Cymb.  iv,  ii.  60  Grow 
patient,  And  let  the  stinking- Klder  (Greefe)  vntwine  His 
perishing  roote,  with  the  encreasing  Vine.  1639  S.  l>u 
Verc;er  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Erenis  149  Zotique..had  like 
a  furious  wild  Boare  made  a  prodigious  spoyle  in  the  vine 
of  many  womens  honesty.  [Cf.  Ps.  Ixxx.  8,  13.I  1643  [see 
Klm  j<^.  3I.  X784  CowpER  Task  vi,  969  He.  .recompenses 
well  Tlie  state,  beneath  the  shadow  of  whose  vine  He  sits 
secure.  (Cf.  1  Kings  iv.  25.]  i8ao  Shei.lev  Prometh. 
Uub.  II.  iv.  64  That  vine  Which  bears  the  wine  of  life,  the 
human  iieart.  1B87  Meredith  Ballads  <y  P.  43  The  train- 
ing of  Love's  vine  uf  flame  Was  writ  in  laws. 

y.  Applied,  with  distinguishing  epithets,  to  some 
species  of  Vitis  distinct  from  the  ordinary  grape- 
vine, and  to  many  plants  of  other  genera  which  in 
manner  of  growth,  or  in  some  other  feature,  re- 
semble this :  a.  IVild  vinCy  the  fox-grape,  Vitis 
Labrusca  (now  rare  or  Obs^  ;  also,  one  or  other 
of  several  wild  climbing  or  trailing  plants,  esp. 
bryony  and  traveller's-joy. 

In  quot.  1382  (and  similarly  in  later  version>)  vine  is  a 
literal  rendering  of  the  original  text  ;  the  plant  intended  is 
app.  the  colocynth. 

138a  Wyci.ie  2  Kings  iv.  39  And  oon..foond  as  a  wijld 
vyne,  and  he  gederde  of  it  wijld  gcurdis  of  the  feeld. 
c  1400  Maunuev.  (Roxb.)  vii.  26  pat  er  lyke  vnto  wjjlde 
wynes.  Ibid,  xviii,  83  Pepre  giowez  in  maner  of  wilde 
wynes  be  syde  J^  treesse  of )«  forest.  14. .  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
629  Oliaster,  wyld  \'yne.  Labrusca^  wylde'  vyne.  154' 
Turner  Xames  Herbes  (E.D.S.)  45  Labrusca  ..  may  be 
called  in  engli.she  a  wild  vine.  156a  —  Herbal  11. 168  Of  the 
seconde  kinde  of  I'itis  sylmstris,  called  wild  vynde.  1600 
Sl'Rflet  Countrie  P'armc  vi.  xxii.  774  Grapes.. like  vnto 
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them  which  the  wilde  vine  (called  of  vs  Aa^rttjra)  doth  now 
bring  forth.  1607  Topskll  Four./.  Beasts  372  Take  of  the 
stalkes  of  Vitis  ttlba,  otherwise  called  Brioni,  or  wilde  Vine, 
two..handfuls.  1731  Miller  Gard.  Diet.  s.v.  Vitis^  The 
Wild  Vine,  commonly  called  the  Claret  Grape.  This  Sort 
of  Grape  is  pretty  well  known  in  England.  1753  Chambers'' 
Cyct.  Suppl.  S.V.  Vitisy  The  species  of  Vine  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Tournefort,  are  these:  i.The  common,  or  wild  Vine. 
1796  Withering  Brit.  Plant's  (ed.  3)  II.  67  Redberritd 
Bryony.  Wild  Vine.  1814  Scott  Lord  of  Isles  1.  xxviii,  As 
the  wild  vine  in  tendrils  spread,  Droops  from  the  mountain 
Qak.  1855  Miss  Pkatt  Floiver.  PI.  I.  18  Clematis  vitalba. 
..Country  people  call  It.  .Wild  Vine.  Ibid.  II.  312  A  very 
pretty  climber  ts  this  Wild  Bryony,,  .called  also  Wild  Vine. 
b.  In  other  special  names,  chiefly  of  non-Hritish 
plants. 

Allegbany  vine,  an  American  biennial  plant  {Adiumia 
///w^-i'irt),  also  called 'climbing  fumitory'.  Arbor  vine: 
see  SpANrsn  a.  g.  Balloon  vine,  an  Australian  plant  (see 
qiiots.).  Bean  ■^'xxi't^  Phascolus  di-ocrsi/oiius  (see  Bean  8). 
t  Black  vine,  black  bryony.  Burdekin  vine,  an  Aus- 
tralian species  of  Vitis  (see  quot.).  Caustic  vine  (see 
quot.).  Climbing  vine,  t  (a)  the  Virginian  creeper  ;  (/>)  a 
cinchonaceous  plant,  Psyckotria  parasitica.  Condor 
vine,  GoHolohus  Cunditrango.  Cypress  vine,  quanio- 
clii.  Deer  vine,  the  twinflower  (Z/«//c.i).  Granadilla 
vine  :  see  GRANAorLLA  b.  Harvey's  vine,  an  Australian 
plant,  Sarcopetalum  Harueyannin.  Hungry  vine,  tiie 
green  brier  or  cat-brier  (Swilax).  India-rubber  vine, 
Cryptoite^ia grandijlora.  Isle  of  Wight  vine,  bryony 
or  black  bryony.  Lawyer  vine  :  see  Lawyer  6.  Link 
vine,  a  West    Indian  species  of  vanilla  {V,  articulata). 

Madeira  or  Mexican  vine,  the  climbing  plant  Boussin- 
gaultia  baselloides^  a  native  of  the  Andes.  Matrimony 
vine :  see  MATRiMONy  7.  Mignonette  vine :  scj 
MiGNONKiTE  3.  Milk  vine,  (a)  the  Southern  European 
plant  Periphca  grxca-,  (b)  a  Jamaican  plant,  Forsteronia 
floributuia.  Negro  vine,  a  hairy-leaved  species  of  I'incc- 
toxicum.  Pea  vine:  see  Pka-vine.  Pepper  vine:  see 
Pepper  sb.  5.  Pipe  vine:  see  Pipe  sh\  w  b.  Poison 
vine:  see  Poison  i<^.  5  b.  Potato  vine:  see  Potato  7. 
Red'bead  vine,  Abrus  p>ecatorius  (India).  Rubber 
vine  :  see  Kluhkk  sb}  12  b.  Sand  vine,  Gonolobus  lands 
iN.  America).  Scrub  vine,  .-J «s/r.  (a)  the  dodJer  laurel 
(Cassytha) :  (/')  the  native  rose  (A'/tKcrdr/zf^/Wdt-x).  Seven- 
year  vine :  see  Skves-ykar.  Silk  vine,  -  nriik  vine  («*. 
Sorrel  vine:  sec  Sorrel  sh.^  7  c.  Spanish  arbor- 
vine  :  see  Spanish  a.  g.  Strainer,  Virgima(n,  Water, 
White  vine  :  see  these  words. 

.Many  of  these  names  api^K-ar  to  be  first  rccordetl  in  the 
Trias.  Bot.  {1866,  and  Suppl.  1874)  and  in  American  dic- 
tionaries. In  Chambers*  Cycl.  Suppl  (1753)  Tournefort's 
species  of  Vitis,  twenty-one  in  number,  are  enumerated. 

iSSqMaidbn  Useful  pi.  i^Cardiospermttm  halicacabutn^ 
. .  *  Hcartsccd ',  'Heart-pea',  *  Winter-cherry ',  *  •Balloon 
Vine*.  Ibid.  161  'Balloon  Vine'  (because  of  its  inflated 
memhranouscapsule).  IS5«  Huloet,*  Hlacke  vyne,a/r<7M/>z. 
1760  J.  Lek  In/rod.  Bi^t.  App.  331  Vine,  Black,  Tamns. 
1898  Morris  Anstr.il  Eng.  490/1  "Burdekin  Vine.  Called 
also  Round  Yam,  Vitis  opaca.  Ibid.  84^1  Canstic-Plant, 
or  '^Qaxx&^ac-^x^v:^. .Sarcostemtna  australis.  1760  J.  Lkk 
Introd.  Bot.  App.  331  Vine,  *Climbing  five. leaved,  of 
Canada,  Iledera.  1846-50  A.  Wood  Ctasshk.  Bot.  443 
Quamoslit  vulgaris.  Bindweed.  "Cypress  Vine.  Ibid.  449 
Lycium  Barbarum.  'Matrimony  Vme.  1866  Trcas,  Bot. 
^■^^/i  Some  of  the  Australian  species  (of  Cassythd\  are 
called  'Scrub-vines.  1898  Morris  Austral  Kng,  22/1 
Bauera  rubioides^.  .the  Scrub  Vine,  or  Native  Rose. 

4.  The  stem  of  any  trailing  or  climbing  plant. 
Also  collect,  without  article. 

1563  HvLL  Art  Garden.  (1574)  124  And  if  not  on  thiswise, 
then  may  you  let  their  \sc.  gourds']  vine  run  along  on  the 
earth,  if  you  list.  1707  Mortlmkr  Itttsb.  (1721)  1, 179  On 
the  outside  of  this  Kloor  the  Pickers  [of  hops]  sit,  and  pick 
them  into  Baskets  after  the  'Vines  are  strip'd  from  the 
Poles.  1731  Miller  Card.  Diet,  s.v.  Meloity  When  your 
Melons  begin  to  appear  upon  the  Vines.  1779  Forrest 
Voy.  N.  Guinea  382  They  do  not  let  the  vine,  which  bears 
the  pepper,  twist  round  a  chinkareen  tree,  as  is  the  custom 
on  Sumatra.  1844  Welby  Poems  (1867)  163  When  sweet 
jasmine  vines  their  wreaths  were  looping  Around  her 
bower.  185s  Delamer  Kitchen  Garden  (1861)  117  Leading 
points  in  growing  frame  cucumbers  are,  to  pinch  off  the 
shoot . .  to  keep  the  frame  clear  of  useless  vine.  1898  J  i:an 
A.  OwE>r  Hawaii  iii.  79  A  hero,  .who  descended  by  means 
of  a  long  rope,  made  of  convolvulus  vines,  into  the  abyss. 
b.  dial.  A  straw  rope. 

1577  B.  GooGE  HercsbaclCs  Husb.    28  Ryc.strawe  ts 
gentle  and  flexible,  seruing  for  Vines.    1884  Jefkeries  Red 
Deer  v.  97  The  farmers,  .hang  a  vine  of  straw  along  frjm 
stake  to  stake. . .  A  vine  is  a  rope  of  twisted  straw. 
O.    U.S.  A  trailing  or  climbing  plant. 

184a  LoNGE.  Slave  in  Dismal  Swamp  ii,  Where. .the 
cedar  grow>,  and  llie  poisonous  vine  Is  spotted  like  the 
snake.  1856  .\.  Gray  Afan.  Bot.  (i860)  2  Ranunculacta;. . . 
Herbs  (or  woody  vines!  with  a  colorless  acrid  juice.  1879 
BoDDAM-WnErHAM  Koraiitta  <V  Brit.  Guiana  g  Nearly 
every  bouse  has  a  garden,  and  passion-flowers,  morning 
glory,  and  other  vines  creep  up  the  pillars.  s886  C.  I). 
Warner  Su/nmcr  in  Gard.  114  The  bean  is  a  graceful, 
confiding,  engaging  vine. 

H,  t  5.  A  vineyard.  Ods. 

So  AF.  7'/«if,  vyne  (Gower). 

13. .  E.  E,  A  Hit.  P.  A.  507  pe  lorde  ful  erly  vp  he  ros  To 
byre  werkmen  to  hys  vyne.  Ibid.  521  Gos  tn-to  my  vync. 
138*  Wyclek  Prov.  xxxi.  16  She  behceld  a  feeld,  and 
bo^tc  it;  of  the  frut  of  hir  hondis  slie  plauntide  a  vync. 
CS400  MAUNt)Cv.  (1839)  X.  Ill  The  cursed  Queen.,  that  tok*; 
awey  theVyneof  Nabaothe.  1430-40  I.vrx;.  ^tftV/ajii.xxxi. 
(»554)  67  Trust  [thatj  He  will  not  refuse  thyne  axing.  But 
thee  receiue  to  labour  in  his  vine.  14S4  Caxton  F^h-s  of 
j^sop  I.  X,  A  man  was  som  tyme  whiche  fond  a  serpent 
within  a  Vync.  151^  Bainuriwge  in  Ellis  Orig;  Lett. 
Ser.  I.  I.  227  Boith  m  the  Citie  and  also  in  vynes  and 
garthynges  withoutt  the  Citie.  1560  Bible  (Genev.)  SoMg 
Sol.  i.  5  Thci  made  me  the  keper  uf  the  vines:  but  I  ktpt 
not  mine  owne  vine. 

6.  A  grape.  Obs.  or  poet. 


a  1425  tr.  Ardcrne's  Treat.  Fistula^  etc.  56  !f  ^z\  be  rede 
l>ai  ar  called  uve,  i.  grapez,and  |?ai  haue  \-^  schap  of  a  rede 
vyne  or  grape.  1697  Drvden  Virg.  Past.  x.  54  Ah  !  that 
your  birth  and  business  had  been  mine — To  pen  the  sheep, 
and  press  the  swelling  vine  1 

7.  Roman  Anliq.    =>  Vinea.  rare. 

1563  GoLuiNG  Cxsar  (1565)  51  b,  H^  made  Vines  [marg. 
ah  instrument  of  war  made  of  timber  &  hurdles  for  men  to 
go  vnder  safelye  to  the  walles  of  a  towne],  and  began  to 
make  prouision  of  thinges  meete  for  the  siege.  ai€\\  Bp. 
MouNTAGU  Acts  ^  Mon.  (1642)  480  The  Romans.. plyed 
their  mines, .  .their  vines  and  other  engines  against  the 
walls  and  gates,  a  1656  Ussher  Ann.  (1658)  142  Some  say, 
iho.se  Engines  of  Battrie,  as  Rams,  and  Vines,  and  Galleries, 
were  there  first  invented.  i86a  Kington  Fredk.  II,  II.  191 
Various  watlike  Machines. . .  TheSow,  the  Vine,  and  the  Cat. 
III.  altrtd.  a.n(\  Comb.  8.  a.  Simple  attrib.,  as 
vine-ardour,  border, -bough,  -bower,  -bunch,  etc. 

1731  MiLi.KR  Gard.  Did.  s.v.  Vitis,  Care  is  to  be  taken 
..  not  to  mingle  with  them  the  Grapes  of  the  "Vine- 
.\rbour.  1839  tr.  Lamartine's  Trav.  147/1  Houses.. lying 
under  llie  shade  of  vine-arbours  or  plaiie-trets.  1842 
Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  467  The  most  valuable  manure 
that  can  be  deposited  in  a  *vine  border.  1867  Morris 
yason  xiir.  222  .\  golden  "vine-bough  wreathed  her  golden 
hea<l.  184^  tr.  Uoffmeisters  Trav.  Ceylon,  etc.  xii.  462 
A  few  *vine-bowers  appear  somewhat  lower  down.  1832 
Tennyson  Oinonc  177  Between  the  shadows  of  the  *vir.e- 
bunches  Floated  the  glowing  sunlights.  1886  Conder 
Syrian  Stone-lore  vi.  (1896)  221  A  door  sculptured  with 
vine-bunches.  1611  Florio,  Vineto,  a  *vine-close,  a  vine- 
plot.  1865  J.  W.  Ingraham  Ti/litr  of  Fire  1.  xiii.  152 
There  were  wine^i  from  the  *vine  country  of  Hellrona.  1888 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  238/2  The  success  of  ""vine.culture 
in  ..  the  Canary  Islands.  i6oi  Hoi.tAND  Pliny  I.  530 
Strengthned  with  tiie  wood  of  "vine-cuttings.  1782  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  2)  X.  8725/1  From  whence  ColumeH.i  gives  the 
title  of  malleolus  to  the  vine-cuttings,  1857  Miller  Elem. 
Chcm.,  Org.  vi.  405  Each  vat  is  filled  with  vine  cuttings, 
and  rapes.  1846  Keightley  Notes  Virg.^  Terms  Husb.  358 
The  cross-pieces  in  the  '* vine- espaliers.  J847  Darlington 
Amcr.  /Kftv/V,  etc.(i86o)  81  Vitacev.  ('Vine  Family.)  1600 
SURFLET  Counirie  Faptnew.  xxi.  769  To  gather  the  greene 
grapes  from  of  the  "vine  frames.  1565  Cooper  Tliesaunts 
s.v.  Pampinus,  .\  "vyne  garlande.  1587G0LDING  De  Mornay 
XXV.  (1592)  382  Assigning  to  one.. the  Come  countrie,  and 
to  another  the  *vincgrounds.  i8i8I<adv  Morgan  Autobiog. 
(1859)  324  The  vine-grounds  being  nothing  but  black  earth 
and  dry  sticks  until  the  middle  of  summer.  1611  Cotgr., 
I't-ndange,  ..  vintage,  *vine-harucst.  1733  Tull  Horse- 
Hoeing  Husb,  158  The  Ancients  were  perfect  Masters  of 
(he  *Vme-Husbandry.  1841  Lever  C.  O^Malley  Hi.  262  A 
little  weak  wine  s.avouring  more  of  the  borachio-skin  than 
*vine-juice.  1886  Mrs.  Caddy  Footsteps  Jranne  D'Arc 
35  One  should  make  a  point  of  seeing  these  "vine-lands  in 
October.  1861  Bkntlev  Man.  Bot.  495  P'itacece  or  Ampel- 
i'()Vjr.— The  "Vine  Order. .  .Usually  climbing  shrubs  with 
a  watery  juice.  1706  Pun.Lirs  (ed.  Kersey),  Vitis,. .\hc 
'Vine-plant.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  342/2  Some  of  the 
finest  of  the  soil  is  put  into  each  hole,  and  the  vine-plants 
.  .are  carefully  inserted.  1856  R.  Knox  tr.  Fdiuards'  Alan. 
Zool,  §  328  In  the  timber  of  the  hedge-rows,  of  fruit-trees, 
and  of  "vine-poles.  1601  HnLt.ANu  Pliny  I.  Table  s.v., 
*Vinc  props  and  railes  which  be  best.  x6io  HiiALEYiV. 
Au^.  Citie  of  God  2^1  First  was  carryed..a  pine  apple,  and 
a  vine-prop.  1731  Miller  Gard,  Did.  s.v.  Vitis,  Others 
make  use  of  a  Vine-prop,  or  some  other  Piece  of  Wood. 
1815  KiRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol,  xiv.  (1816)  I.  438  The  upright 
putrescent  espaliers  or  vine-props.  £"1380  Wvclif  Serm. 
.Sel.  Wks.  1.  9^  Digge  aboute  pe  '"vyne  rotis,  and  dungc 
hem  wel.  1424  /;.  E.  Wills  (1882)  56  Also  I  wull  he  haue 
my  maser  of  a  vine  rote.  i6ot  Holland  Pliny  I.  545  To 
open  a  slucc.for  to  overflow  their  Vine  roots  with  the 
river.  CX440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  Table  (1896)  15  "Vyne 
sciouns,  to  seite.  i6ot  Holland  Pliny  I.  529  In  setting  a 
nource-garden  with  vine-sions.  Ibid.  527  A  *vine-set  or 
cutting,  that  hath  joints  standing  thin.  1648  Hexham  11, 
F.en  ',vij n^aerdt-schcutc,  a  "■  Vine-shoote,  or  Sprigge.  1793 
HoLCROFT  tr.  Lavater^s  Physiog.  i.  5  Though  tliese  vine- 
.shoots  look  well,  they  will  bear  but  few  grapes.  1647 
Hexham  i,  A  *vine  slip,  een  IViJngaert-suijtsel.  17*5  Fam. 
/>/W.s. v.,  Vine-slips,  .being  put  into  the  Ground  will  easily 
take  Root.  1854  Whittier  Poems  Nature,  Fruit-Gift  22 
Perchance  our  trail,  sad  mother  plucked.. A  single  vine- 
slip,  1855  Singleton  Virgil  I.  48  Now  on  the  merry  *vine- 
spray  swell  the  buds,  x%jzHv.\o  Sel:  Grk.  Coins  in  Electro- 
type Brit.  Mus.  38  Rose  with  bud,  and  vine-spray  with 
bunch  of  grapes.  161 X  Cotgr.  s.v.  Sarm^nt,  To  bridle 
himselfe  with  a  "vine>sprig;  be  so  drunke  that  he  cannot 
spcakc.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udoipiw  xlix,  She 
found  the  old  woman  within,  pickin.:;  'vine-stalks.  x888 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  237  The  conformation  of  the  *vine 
stem  has  elicited  a  vast  amount  of  explanatory  comment. 
1531  Tindale  Exp,  t  fohn  (1537)  m  He  y'  is  cut  from  y ' 
*vynestockc.  .can  nut  but  abyde  vnfrutcful.  1600  Surflet 
Counirie  Farme  in.  xxxiv,  497  The  Italians  graft  it  [sc. 
olive-tree]  vpon  the  vine,  boring  the  vine  stocUe  tieer  vnto 
the  earth  {etcl.  1690  Tkmci.e  Ess.  Anc.  ff  Mod,  Learn, 
(1909)  19  A  large  Table  at  Memorancy  cut  out  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  Vine-stock.  1868  Morris  Earthly  Par,  (1870)  11. 
in.  3  Above  them  did  they  see  the  terraced  way,  And  over 
that  the  vine-stocks,  row  on  row.  1898  Manson  Tr<^. 
Disioses  462  The  male  worm  is  characterised,  .by  the 
peculiar  "vine-tendril-like  tail,  1846  LoursA  S.  Costeli.o 
/'our  Venice  192  There  is.,  no  want  of  gardens  and  *vine. 
terraces.  1848  Clough  Amours  de  Voy.  in.  16  Ah  !  that  I 
were  far  away.  .Under  the  *  vine-trellis  laid.  1694  Motteux 
Rabelais  iv.  i.  3  A  Golden  *Vine.Tub  of  Mozaic  work. 
1727  Bailey  (vol.  II),  Wicker,  a  *Vine  Twig,  an  Osier 
Twig.  1776  J.  Bryant  Mytkol.  III.  229  The  soft  pliant 
vine-twigs,  moving  round  In  serpentine  direction.  1883 
Browning  Fcrishtah's  Fancies,  Sltah  Abbas,  I  weep  like  a 
cut  vine-twig.  1601  Holland  Pliny  1. 404  A  great  standing 
tup  or  boll  to  be  scene  of  "Vine  wood.  1700  tr.  Da  net  s 
Did.  Grk.  -V  Rout.  Antitj.  s.v.  Templum,  A  Pair  of  Stairs 
made  of  Vine-wood.  1818  Keats  Endym.  iv.  257,  I  saw 
Osirian  Egypt  kneel  adown  Before  the  "vine-wreath  crown  ! 
b.  Objective  and  obj.  j^enitive,  wilh  agcnt- 
nouns,  as  vine-cutter,  -grower ^  'planter^  etc,  and 


vbl.  sbs.  or  ppl.  adjs.,  as  vine-bearing,   -dressing, 
-growing,  etc.  ;  also  vine-prop  adj. 

(a)  1388  Wyclef  2  Kings  xw.  12  He  lefte  of  the  poremen 
of  the  lond  vyntilieris,  and  erthetilieris.  fz  1586  Sidney 
Arcadia  n.  xv.  (1912)  247  The  King  one  morning. .saw  a 
vine-labourer,  that  findmg  a  bowe  broken  [etc. J.  1601 
Holland  Pliny  I.  501  Yet  kind  it  is  and  wholesome  for  the 
Vine-planter  and  husbandman.  1611  Coigk.,  Vendengeur, 
a  Vintager,  or  vine-reaper.  1648  Hexham  ii,  Een..ivijn- 
gaerdenier,..a  Vine-gardener.  1801  tr.  Gabrielli's  Myst, 
Husb.  II.  iig  One  of  our  vine-cutters  was  telling  yesterday 
[etc.].  1835  T.  Mitchell  Acharn.  of  A  ristop/t.  App.  24$ 
A  metaphor  which  the  vine-growers  of  .■\thens  easily  appre- 
ciated. 1884  Knight  Diet.  Alec/i.  Suppl.  928/1  Vine  puller, 
a  machine  for  extracting  vines. 

{b)  cxiio  Pallad.  on  Husb,  Table  (1896)  16  Vyne  couer- 
ynge  and  vindage  apparayle.  1580  Hollybano  Treas.  Fr. 
I'ong,  Binement,  a  vine  working,  weeding.  1590  Si'Enser 
F.  Q.  I.  i.  8  The  s:iyling  Pine,  the  Cedar  proud  and  tall, 
The  vine-prop  Elme.  i6oi  Holland /*//«>  Table  s.v.,  Vine 
planting  and  pruning.  1791  Cowieb  Iliad  11.  613  .Arne 
claims  A  record  next  for  her  illustrious  sons,  Vine-bearing 
Arne.  1848  Buckley  Iliad  in  An  enclosure  of  land,.. plea, 
sant,  vine-bearing,  and  arable.  1867  Acglsta  Wilson 
Vas/iti  i,  Had  Timour  been  trained  to  cabbage-raising  and 
vine-dressing.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  237/1  A  vine- 
growing  country  hitherto  free  from  Phylloxera. 

C.  With  pa.  pples.  and  adjs.,  chiefly  in  instru- 
mental sense,  as  vine-bordered,  -clad,  -covered, 
-croivned,  etc. ;  also  vine-like  adj.,  vine-wise  adv. 

1868  Morris  Earthly  Par.  (1870)  I.  11.  457  He  saw  a  man 
draw  nigh  Along  the  dusty  grey  *  vine- bordered  road.  1854 
J.  S.  C.  Abbott  Napoleon  (1855)  I.  ix.  162  The  luxuriant 
valleys  and  *vine-clad  hillsides.  1856  R.  A.  Vaughan 
Mystics  (i860)  I.  115  Among  the  luscious  slopes  of  vine-clad 
Burgundy.^  1791  \V.  Roscoe  in  H.  Roscoe  Life  (1833)  I. 
108  The  *vine-cover'd  hills  and  yay  regions  of  France.  1840 
Hood  '  TV  Tourists  <V  'Trav."*  vi,  Old  Castles  you'll  see  on 
the  vine-covered  hill.  1743  Francis  tr.  Horace,  Odes  tii. 
xxv.  27  When  "  Vine-crown'd  Bacchus  leads  the  Way.  1851 
S.  Jackson  tr.  Krummacher's  Elisha  vi.  90  From  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  vine-crowned  banks  of  the  Jordan,  1625  K. 
Long  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  iv.  xviii.  306  Behold,  with 
frolicke  stirre  comes  Bacchus  here,  In's  *Vine-deck't  Cha- 
riot  high.  1825  pRAFU  Poems  (1865)  II.  158  The  merriest 
girl  in  all  the  land  Of  "vine-encircled  France.  1746  Francis 
tr.  Horace,  Sat.  11.  iv.  55  The  *Vine-fed  Goat's  not  always 
luscious  Fare.  1871  Palgrave  Lyr.  Poems  50  Lines  of 
white,  *vine*garlandcd.  a  18^5  Mrs.  Hemans  Shepherd- 
Poet  of  A  ips  54  The  cabin's  *vine-hung  eaves.  1835  Willis 
Peticilliii^s  II.  Iviii.  147  'J'he  same  square,  *vine.Iaccd,  per- 
fectly green  pa>tures  and  cornfields.  1855  Singleton  Virgil 
I.  107  For  thee,  With'*vine-leafed  autunni  lai'en  blooms 
the  field.  1822  Ilortus  Angiicus  \\.  208  *  Vine-leaved  Kitai- 
belia.  1727  P.  Blair  Pluirmaco-Bot.  v.  215  Viticulated.or 
*  Vine-like  Leaves.  i^^T^uov.  Early  Hist.  Man  345  Stories 
..of  the  climbing  from  earth  to  heavtn  by  a  tree  or  vine- 
like  plant.  1740  DvEH  Ruins  Rome  35  The  "vine-mantled 
brows  The  pendent  goats  unveil,  a  1593  Marlowe  Ovid's 
Eleg.  11.  xvi.  33  Alihough  *vine-plant«d  ground  Conteines 
me.  1848  Buckley  Iliad  39  Vine-planted  Epidaurus. 
1809  J.  .\Iontgomeky  West  Indies,  gic.  (i8io)  34  On  pure 
Madeira's  *vine-robed  hills  of  health.  1839  Bailkv  Festus 
143  A  *vine-shadowed  cottage  door,  a  tB6g  Rosseth 
House  0f  Life  xc,  Upon  the  broad  ■vine-sheltered  path. 
1876  Lanier  Psalm  West  183  O  Stars  wreathed  'vinewise 
round  yon  heavenly  dells.  1791  Cowper  Iliad  vi.  1 59  They 
their  wands  *Vine-wreathed  cast  all  away.  1828  Miss  Mit- 
I OKD  Village  Ser.  iv.  (1863)  71  Working  at  her  needle  under 
the'  vine-wreathed  porch. 

9.  Special  Combs.:  f  vine  apple  (see  Squash 
j^.2  i);  vine-bamboo,  a  species  of  panic-grass 
{Panicufn  divaricatuni) ;  f  vine-bind  (seequots.); 
vine-black  (see  quot.)  ;  vine-bower,  a  species 
of  clematis  {Clematis  Viticeila) ;  vine-disease, 
one  or  other  disease  attacking  vines,  esp.  vine- 
mildew  and  the  vine-pcst  {Phylloxera) ;  fvine 
dragon  [ad.  Y .  drageon],{&t^  quot.);  vine-feeder, 
any  insect  living  on  vines ;  vine-fly,  ?  —  vine 
sawjly;  vine-fungus,  =  vine-mildew,  vino 
gall-insect  (sec  quot.)  ;  vine-garden,  +  -garth, 
a  vineyard  ;  vine-grub,  =  Vink-fretter;  vine- 
hook,  -knife,  implements  used  in  pruning  vines  ; 
vine-leek,  round-headed  garlic  {Allium  ampelo- 
prasttm);  vine-louse,  the  phylloxera;  f vine- 
man,  -master,  a  vine-dresser  or  vine-gi  owcr ; 
vine-mildew,  a  disease  of  vines  caused  by  the 
fungus  Oidiuni  Tuckeri;  the  fungus  or  mould 
itself;  vine-moth,  a  species  of  pyralis  infesting 
vines;  •}■  vino-pear  (see  quots.);  vino-pest,  the 
phylloxera ;  +  vine-press,  a  wine-press ;  vine- 
rake  U.S.  (see  quot.)  ;  vine-rod,  a  lod  of  vine- 
wood,  spec,  as  the  staff  of  a  Roman  centurion  ; 
vine-sawfly,  a  species  of  sawfly,  the  larva;  of 
which  feed  on  the  vine  ;  vine-scroll,  an  ornament 
representing  a  vine ;  vine-scrub,  in  Australia, 
scrub  abounding  in  various  species  of  K/V/V  ;  vine- 
snail  [K.  escargot  des  vigncs],  tlie  Roman  snail; 
t  vine-wand,  =  vine-rod;  f  vine- water,  the  sap 
which  issues  from  vines  when  pruned  ;  vine- 
weevil,  a  small  weevil  destructive  to  vines; 
vine-worm  (see  quot.);  vine-worts,  the  order 
Vitacex. 

.Also,  in  recent  .-Vmerican  dictionaries,  vine-beetle,  -borer, 
-chafer,  -cxirculio,  -jlea-bcetle,  -gall,  -gall-louse,  -hopper, 
•inch-worm,  .procris,  .root-borer,  -slug,  -sphinx,  etc. 

1871  KtNGSLiiY  At  Last  viii,  Overhead,  sprawled  and 
dangled  tlie  common  "Vine-bamboo,  ugly  and  unsatisfactory 
in  form.      1483  Cath.  Angl,  402/1  "Vynbynd,  cornubus. 


VINE. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  537  A  ceriaine  hearbe,  which  the 
Sicilians  in  their  language  call  Ampclodcsinos,  (1.  Vine- 
bind).  i860  lire's  Did.  Arts  (ed.  5)  Ili.  966  *Kiiwr  Hack, 
a  black  procured  by  charring  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  and 
levigating  them.  185*  Johnson  Garif.  Z?/c/.,*Vine  Bower, 
CietM.Uis  I'iticclia.  1854  Forrkster  in  P roc,  H oyal  Soc. 
VII.  156  On  the  *Vine.Disease  in  the  Port-wine  Districts  of 
the  Alto-Douro.  x6oi  Holland  Pliny  1.  536  The  manner 
of.  .planting  by  a  trees  side  a  *Vine  Dragon  (for  so  we  use 
to  call  the  old  braunch  of  a  Vine  past  all  service,  which 
hath  done  bearing  many  a  yeare,  and  is  now  growne  to  be 
hard).  1855  Zoologist  XIII.  4680  Speyer  gives  Agrotis 
aquilina  as  a  *vtne-feeder.  x66i  Walton  Angler  (ed.  3)  97 
Now  for  Flies;..  I  will  name  you  but  some  of  them,  as.  .the 
cloudy,  or  blackish  Hie,  the  flag-flye,  the  *vine-flye.  1668 
Chahlkton  Onomast.  47  //j,..lhe  Vine-Fly.  17*8  Cham- 
bers Cyd.  s.v.  Fishing Fiy,  Natural  Flies  are  innumerable: 
.  .the  Tawny-Fly,  the  Vine-Fly,  the  Shell  Fly.  1857  Hen- 
FREV  Btn.  5  6.^6  The  *Vine  Fungus  appears  to  be  a  plant  of 
this  tribe  \Oidium\  rarely  producing  perfect  fruit.  1753 
Ckatttbers  Cycl.  Suppl.,  */'7«tf  Gallinscct,  an  insect  of  the 
gallinsect  class,  principally  found  on  the  Vine,  though  cap- 
able of  living  on  some  other  trees,  c  1449  Pkcock  Repr. 
IM.  xvi.  383  Whanne  money  is  paled  to.,  a  laborer  in  a  *vyne 
g.irde!n  for  his  day  labour  in  the  same  vyne  gardein.  1839 
W.  Chambers  Tour  Rhine  ^7/1  A  tolerably  lon^  reach  of 
the  river,  between  banks  nchly  clad  with  vine  gardens. 
c  1440  Alph,  Tales  201  When  (>aj  come  l»er,  t»e  *vyne-garth, 
at  no  frute  was  in  befor,  was  growyng  full  of  rype  grapis. 
1687  Mi^GE  Gt,  Fr.  Did.  u,  Vine-fretter,  or  *  Vine-grub. 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Vine-grub,  a' kind  of  Worm 
that  gnaws  the  Vine.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v., 
Reaumur  observes,  that . .  boih  the  winged  and  the  unwinged 
Vine-grubs  are  females.  i6oi  Holland  Pliny  I.  547  Men 
are  wont  to  take  their  *'Vine  hookes  when  they  be  newly 
ground  &  sharpened  [etc.).  1615  Thomas'  Did.  (ed.  10), 
AverrttHCo,. .to  purge  vines  with  a  vinehookc.  t^^xCatk. 
Angl.  402/1  A  *vyne  knyfc, /^il.r, /a/c  icula.  1611  Cotgr., 
Serpette,A  Vine  knife,  or  Gardeners  knife.  1715  Fa/ft.  Diet. 
S.V.  Vintage,  You  must  also  provide  Paniers,  Dresners, 
Vine-Knives,  Shovels  and  Rakes.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal 
I.  lxxx\iii.  139  The  *Vine  Leeke  groweth  of  it  selfe  in  vine- 
yards, and  neere  vnto  vines  in  hot  regions,  whereof  it  both 
tooke  the  name  Vine  Leeke  and  French  Leeke.  1852 
G.  W,  Johnson  Cottage  Gtird.  Did.  24/2  A[lliui>i]  nmpelo- 
prasum  (vine-leek).  x88a  Gard,  Chron.  XVI L  20  The  new 
*Vine-louse  Convention,  held  at  Berne.  1550  Coverdai.e 
Spir.  Perle  vi,  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  L  115  The  heavenly 
•vineman  bringeth  the  Christians  unto  the  winepress.  1579- 
80  North  Plutarch  (1612)  368  In  the  morning.. he  went 
out.. with  his  vine-men  to  labour  in  his  vineyard.  1588 
Fraunce  La^viers  Log.  i.  i.  2b, The  word..isinetaphoricalI 
..,  being  borrowed  of  the  *Vinemayster.  1855  Ogilvie 
Suppl.  283  Oidium  tuckeri  is  the  *vine-mildew,  parasitical 
upon  the  leaves  and  green  parts  of  vines,  x^^y  Chambers's 
Encycl.  IX.  800/2  The  vine  disease,  or  vine  mildew,,  .has  of 
late  years  made  great  ravages.  184a  Louuon  Suburban 
Hort.  Ill  A . .  very  efficient  mode  of  destroying  the  *  vine- 
moth  in  France.  1704  Did,  Rust.  (1726),  *  Vine-Pear,  or 
Damsel-Pear,  is  gray,  reddish,  round,  and  pretty  big.  1731 
Miller  Gard.  Diet.  s.v.  Pyrus,  Poire  de  Vigne,  i.e.  The 
Vine  Pear.  1887  IVestm.  Rev.  June  364  The  ravages  of  the 
*vinc-pest  with  the  terrible  name  of  Phylloxera  vasteitn.r 
in  France.  1897  Outing^  XXIX.  434/1  Then  came  the 
terrible  vine-pest,  and  on  its  heels  came  ruin.  1587  Greene 
Euphues  Wks.  (Grosart)  VI.  237  Alaytng  the  heate  of 
Bacchus  "vynepresse,  with  the  sweete  conserues  fetcht  from 
Myneruaes  Library.  163a  Lithgow  Trav.  x.  459  A  Vine- 
presse  house,  standing  afone  amongst  Vineyards.  1760-73 
H.  Brooke  F^ool  0/ Qual.  (1809)  II.  125  As  grapes  are 
squeezed  in  a  vine-press.  1846  Keightlev  Notes  Virg-t 
Georg,  II.  4  The  vinepress,  or  va\  in  which  they  trod  the 
grapes.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Meek.  2710/2  *  Vine-rake,  an 
implement  for  pulling  sweet-potalo  or  other  vines  off  from 
the  ridges  preparatory  to  the  digging  of  the  ground.  1601 
Holland  Pliny  I.  406  For  the  Centurion  hath  the  honour  to 
carie  in  his  hand  a  *Vine-rod.  /z  i66z  Holvday  Juvenal 
(1673)  263/1  They  may  get  a  vine-rod,  that  is,  a  centurion's 
place.  1856  Merivale  Rom.  Emp,\\\\.  (1871)  V.  145  Some 
showed  him  the,scars  of  their  wounds,  others  the  marks  of 
the  centurion's  vine-rod.  1851  T.  W.  Harris  Insects  Injur. 
Veg.  vi.  (1862)  512  Fir  Saw-FIy. — *Vine  Saw-Fly. — Rose* 
bush  Slug.  [Ibid.  522  A  kind  of  saw-fly  which  attacks  the 
grape-vine,.. named  Selandria  Vitts.  Tlie  saw-fly  of  the 
vine  is  of  a  jet-black  color.]  1886  Conder  Syrian  Stone- 
Lore  ix.  (1896)  357  The  *vine-scrolls  and  grape-bunches  on 
the  oldest  mosaics  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  x88i  A.  C. 
Grant  Bush-Life  xxii.  Impenetrable  *vine-scrubs  Hue  the 
river>banks  at  intervals.  1889  Lvmholtz  A ff'iong Cannibals 
24  Along  the  streams  vine-scrubs  often  abound.  1831  J. 
Davies  Alat.  Med.  413  Some  animals  of  an  inferior  class, 
such  as  bull-frogs,  the  *  vine-snail,  turtle,  viper,  crayfish,  &c, 
1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  406  The  *Yine  wand  is  now  entred 
into  the  campe,  and  by  it  our  armies  are  raunged  Into  bat- 
taillons.  1736  Bailey  Household  Did.  s,v..  The  *vine- 
water  without  distilling,  will  have  the  same  effect.  1882 
Garden  11  Mar.  172/1  Specimens  of  the  black  *Vine  weevil 
(Otiorhynchus  sulcatus),  a  very  destructive  insect.  1896 
LoDE.MAN  spray.  Plants  280  Fire-worm  ;  Cranberry-worm  ; 
*Vine-worm;  Blackhead  {Rhopobota  vaccintana).  1846 
LiNDLEY  Veg.  Kingd.  439  The  propriety  of  placing  Leea 
along  with  *Vineworts  has  been  questioned.  1870  H.  Mac- 
MiLLAN  True  Vine  vii.  (1872)  296  «c/^,  The  vine-worts, 
distinguished  for  their  wholesome  and  nutritious  qualities, 
seem  closely  allied  to  the  Umbellifera. 

Hence  Vine  v,  trans.^  to  graft  {in  or  into  a  vine) ; 
intr,^  to  develop  tendrils  like  a  vine. 

1579  W.  Wilkinson  Confut.  Fam.  Love  15b,  The  vine 
braunch  is  to  be  vined  in  the  vine.  Ibid.  16  Neither  doth 
the  Greeke  or  Latin  translation  afford  any  such  lermes  of 
vinyng  intoavine,  as  ye  seme  to  import.  1796  C.  Marshall 
Gardening  xv.  (1813)  2^7  Sticking  pease  is  to  take  place  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  vine  (or.  put  forth  tendrils). 

Vine,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wine  sb* 

II  Vinea  (vi-ma).  Also  7  vinia,  [L.  vinea : 
see  Vine  sb!\  A  kind  of  protective  shed  or  pent- 
house anciently  used  in  siege-operations. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  406  How  to  approch  the  walls  of 
their  enemies,  to  give  an  assault  under  a  frame  devised  for 
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the  purpose,  which  thereupon  look  the  name  Vmea.  1614 
GoRGKs  tr.  Lucan  111.  106  Their  Vinias  to  the  wall  they 
brought,  Couerd  with  greene  turfesall  aloft.  1678  Phillips 
(ed.  4).  1718  RowK  tr.  Lucan  111.  721  Beneath  the  Vinea 
close  th'  Assailant  lies,  1783  W',  Gordon  tr.  Livy's  Rem. 
Hist.  II.  xvii.  (1809)  130  The  Vineae  and  other  works  were 
repaired.  1885  Oman  Art  War  47  The  vinea  and  testudo, 
the  catapult  onager  and  balista,  were  as  well  known  in  the 
tenth  century  as  in  the  first. 

ViueSrl  (vi'n/.il),  a.  rare,  [ad.  L.  vJuedlis,  f. 
7inea  Vi^v.sb.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  vines  or  wine ; 
living  on  vines ;  consisting  of  wine. 

1659  H.  M«RE  Immort.  Soul  iir.  xii.  454  These  exhala- 
tions of  the  Vineyards  must  spread,  .from.,  the  Canaries  to 
England. ..So  that  there  will  be  an  Hemisphere  of  vineall 
Atoms  of  an  incredible  extent.  1859  Mavnk  Expos.  Lex., 
Vinenlis,  applied  by  Mirbel  to  plants  that  grow  spontane- 
ously  on  tlie  vines,  ..vineal.  1908  Daily  Chron.  30  Oct.  9 ''5 
To  obtain  a  50  per  cent,  drop  on  Italian  vineal  exports  to 
that  country. 

Vineat,  variant  of  Vinet  l  Obs. 

Viaea'tic,  a.  rare"^,  [a.  L.  vlneatic-tts^  f. 
vJtiea  Vine  sb^     (See  quot.) 

\t%(i^\j:s\)ti-xGlossogr.,  Vineatick,  belongingto  Vines,  apt, 
or  that  serves  for  Vines. 

Vine-braucli.    Also  vine  branch.    [Vine 

sb.'\     A  branch  of  a  vine-tree. 

r  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  11201  The  vyne-braunche  with  alle 
here  grapes,  c  1440  Fallal,  on  Hush.  Table  (1B96)  15  Vyne 
braunchis,  to  cnoynte.  1535  Coverdalk  John  xv.  6  He 
that  abydeth  not  in  me,  is  cast  out  as  a  vyne  braunche. 
1560  BiBLK  (Geneva)  Nahum  ii.  2  The  emptiers  haue 
emptied  them  out,  &  marred  their  vine  branches.  1603 
Holland  PlutardCs  Mor.  685  He  that  gladly  would  in 
winter  season  weare  a  chaplet  of  vine  branches.  1673-4 
Grkw  Anal.  PL,  Anat.  Trunks  i.  §  8  In  Summer  time,., 
the  Vessels  also,  in  the  Barque  of  a  Vine- Branch,  do  Bleed 
a  Sower  .Sap.  1691  Ray  Creation  11.  (1692)  128  If  in 
Summer-time  you  denude  a  Vine-branch  of  its  Leaves,  the 
Grapes  will  never  come  to  maturity.  1731  Miller  Gard. 
Did.  s.v.  Vitis^  That  Bulk  which  they  have  acquir'd  upon 
the  Vine-branches.  1770  Langhorne  Plutarch  (1851)  II. 
1107/1  He  lifted  up  the  vinebranch,  with  which  the  cen- 
turions chastise  such  as  deserve  stripes.  1818-2J  Encyd. 
Metrop.  (1845)  XIV.  490/2  The  vanilla  is  a  plant  of  the 
thickness  of  a  small  vine  branch.  1845  J.  Coulter  Adv.  in 
Pacific  xi.  133  Posts  of  wood,  interlaced  by  vine  branches. 

Vined,  a^  rare.  [f.  Vine  sb^ 

1.  Ornamented  with  the  representation  of  a  vine. 
1577  Harrison  England  n.  xxiii.  (1877)  1.  351  A  table 

hauing  at  each  hand  an  image  vined  and  finelie  florished 
both  aboue  and  beneath.  1624  Wotton  Elan.  Archil,  31 
Other  licentious  inuentions,  of  Wreathed,  and  Vined,  and 
Figured  Columnes,  which  our  Author  hinibelfe  condemneth. 

2.  Impregnated  with  the  qualities  of  a  vine. 

1600  SuBFLET  Countrie  Farmc  iii.  x.v.\iv.  408  These 
Oliues  will  tast  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  and  be- 
come as  it  were  vined  Oliues. 

tVinedage,  variant  of  Vendage  Obs» 

1574  Heli.owks  Gueuara's  Fani.  Ep.  (1577)  237  Since 
your  garden  is  blasted,  your  vinedage  ended,,  .your  prime 
tyme  finished. 

Vine-dresser.    [Vine  sb^    One  occupied  in 

the  pruning,  training,  and  cultivation  of  vines. 

1560  Bible  (Geneva)  Joel  i.  11  Houle,  o  ye  vine  dressers 
for  the  wheat,  and  for  the  barly.  x6ii  Bible  Jcr.  tii.  16 
Nebuzaradan . .  left  certaine  of  the  poore  of  the  land  for  Vine- 
dressers and  for  husbandmen,  a  1653  Gouge  Comm.  Heb. 
vii.  (1655)11. 131  The  Apostle  exemplifieth  the  equity  of  this 
..by  a  Vine-dressers  partaking  of  the  fruit  of  it.  1709 
Lond.  Gaz.  4556/1  Of  these  there  are,  Husbandmen  and 
Vinedressers, one  thou^nd  eighty  three.  1763  Mills  Sys!. 
Prad.  Husb.  IV.  341  That  so  the  vine  dresser  may  dig  all 
round  the  vine.  x8i8  Lady  Morgan  Autobiog.  (1859)  123 
When  the  vines  were  all  gathered,  the  vinedressers  came  in 
procession  under  the  castle  windows.  1884  J._De  Mille 
Castle  in  Spain  iv.  Shepherds,  goatherds,  and  vine-dressers 
stared  lazily  up. 

fig.  X770  Burke  Pres.  Discont.  Wks.  1808  II.  273,  I  do 
not  mean  those  branches  [of  trade]  which  bear  without  the 
hand  of  the  vine-dresscr. 

Vine-fretter.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [Vine  sb.^ 
A  grub  or  insect  (in  later  use,  a  species  of  aphis) 
feeding  upon  vines. 

1608  TorsELL  Serpents  105  After  the  manner  of  Vine- 
fretters,  which  are  a  kind  of  CatterpiUers,  or  little  hayrje 
wormes  with  many  feete,  that  eate  Vines  when  they  begin 
to  shoote.  1661  LovELL  Hist.  Anim.  ^  Min.  Isagoge  c  2, 
The  butyri  in  vines,  and  ipes,  and  the  vinefretter  in  the 
leaves  thereof.  1715  Fam.  Did,  s.v.  Diseases  of  Trees,  The 
Vine«fretter,  a  little  black  Animal,  does  a  great  deal  of  Mis- 
chief to  Trees.  176a  Mills  Syst,  Prad.  Husb.  I.  471 
Almost  all  the  peas  in  his  neighbourhood  were  destroyed 
that  year  by  a  kind  of  vermin  called  vine-fretters.  1777  W. 
Hooper  Helvetius'  Treat.  Man  I.  91  note,  We  should,  .in- 
close a  vinefretter  in  a  phial.  1848  Bahtlett  Diet.  Amer. 
374  Vinefretter^ .  .an  insect  very  destructive  to  vines,  rose 
bushes,  cabbages,  &c.  in  the  Southern  States.  1895  Dublin 
Rev,  Oct.  444  He  considered  the  generation  of  vine  fretters 
from  a  new  point  of  view. 

Vinegar  (vi-n/gai),  J^.  Forms:  a.  4-6vyne- 
gre  (4fyn-),  5-6vynagre,  6  -ygre  ;  4-7  vinegre 
(5  uin-,  win-,  6  winnegre) ,  7  vin'gre ;  5  ven- 
agre,  5-7  venegre ;  5  vyneygre,  -aygre,  7 
vinaigre.  ^.  5-6  vyneger,  6  -egyr,  vynyger; 
5-7  vineger  (7  -ere,  vinneger),  6-7  viniger 
(7  win-)  ;  5  venegur,  6  -eger ;  5,  7  vinager,  7 
vinaiger,  5-6  vineager.  7.  6  vynegar,  6- 
vinegar  (8  ven-).  5.  4  vyuacre,  5,  7  vinacre, 
7  vinaicre  ;  6  vinyoare,  vinyker,  vyneker, 
venyker,  -iker,  Sc.  vinakir,  venaker,  wynakar, 
-akir,  7  Sc.  wiuiker.  [a.  OF.  vyn  egre  (14th  cent.), 
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vinaigre  (so  niod.F.),  f,  z^/w :— L.  vimim  wine + 
egrCj  aigre  Kager  a,  Ci.  l*r.  vina'i)grej  Sp.  and 
Pg.  vinagrc,  It.  vinagro.  Some  of  the  spellings 
are  influenced  by  the  later  F.  form,  or  by  mod.L. 
vinitm  (tcre.'\ 

1,  A  liquid  (consisting  of  acetic  acid  in  a  dilute 
form)  produced  by  the  acetous  fermentation  of 
wine  and  some  other  alcoholic  liquors  or  si)ecial 
compounds,  and  employed  either  pure  or  with 
various  admixtures  in  the  preparation  of  food  (or 
as  a  relish  to  this)  and  in  the  arts,  etc. 

The  chief  sources  of  vinegar  are  indicated  by  the  names 
7vine-,  malt-,  sugar-,  and  wood-vinegar.  Radical  vinegar : 
see  Radical  a.  g.      Thieves'  vinegar :  see  Thief  5. 

a.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16762  +  13  Vinegre  t*t  gall  \.^  jews 
blend  And  to  his  mouth  put  Jjore.  c  1315  Shokkham  i.  829 
A!  so  longe  hyt  hys  blod,  Ase  lest  l>e  forme  of  wyne,  Nau^t 
of  fynegre  kende  [^kind]  chald.  136a  Langl.  /'.  /'/.  A.  v. 
70  Venim..,  or  vinegre,  I  trouwe,  Walle)>  in  my  wombe. 
a  1425  tr.  Ardcrne's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  40  pe  Inyse  of 
celidone  y-medled  wih  vinegre  and  warmed  at  pe  fire.  1489 
Caxton  F'aytes  of  A.  i.  xiv.  37  Flessh,  benes,  salt  and 
vynaygre.  a  \<po  Bole's  Chron.  in  Six  Toivn  Chron.  (1911) 
118  Powles  steple  was  sodenly  on  fire,  .but  it  was  holpcn 
and  quenched  w*  vinegre.  150a  ARNOr.uK  Chron.  a  iij 
b/i  To  make  winnegre  shortly  it  nede  be.  1552  Huloet, 
Vynygre,  and  honye  sodden  together,  oxymeli.  1561 
HoLLVBUSH  liotn.  Apoth.  2  Let  the  same,  .putalitle  vinegre 
thereto.  1662  Chari.eton  Myst.  Vintners  (1675)  164  Of 
which  we  have  an  instance  in  the  making  of  Vinegre. 
a  1699  J.  Beaumont  Psyche  (1702)  ix.  8t  A  flood,  to  which 
most  fretful  Vinaigre  [1648  Vinaiger]  Is  gentle  Oile. 

^.  c:  1408  Durham  Ace.  AV//j  (Surtees)  52  In  vinager  et 
cepis  emptis.  1409  Ibid.  53  In  j  quart  de  vineger  empt. 
c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  6  Goode  wyne  schalle  turne  to 
venegur  be  dene.  ^1440  Ccsta  Rom.  xxviii.  105  (Hark 
MS.),  Vyneger  was  gode,  ..wyn  is  gode,.  .and  muste  shalle 
be  gode.  150a  Arkoldk  Chron,  72b'i  lo  make  veneger 
shortli  if  [ye]  haue  nede.  1539  ELvorCaj/.  Helthe  22  Olyues 
..dothe  corroborate  the  stomake.  .being  eaten  with  vyneger. 
1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  v.  iii.  133  Vineger  to  coole  the 
Ordinance.  1608  Armin  Nest  Ninn.  (1842)  20  The  king 
calls  for  winiger  to  his  sallet,  because  his  sweet  meate 
should  haue  sower  sauce.  1612  Webster  White  Devil  iv. 
iii.  105  Best  wine  Dying  makes  strongest  vinneger.  1647 
Cowley  Mistr.,  Passions  iii,  Since  Love  by  mixing  Poyson 
there.  Has  made  it  worse  than  Vinegere.  1660  Bovle  Ne^v 
Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  189  Spirit  of  Vinager  being  try'd  after 
the  same  manner,  exhiljited  a  moderate  number  of  bubble^i. 

■y.  1577  B.  GooGE  HeresbaclCs  Husb.  148  Hard  Cheese 
wrapped  in  clontes  wet  in  Vinegar.. retnrne  to  a  softnesse. 
1596  Lodge  Wits  Miserie  M,  .One  cast  his  paile  of  water 
at  his  head,  another  his  oile,  another  his  vinegar.  i6is 
Woodall  Sitrg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  11  Vinegar  I  utterly 
niislike.  165a  in  Gross  Gild  Merchant  (1890)  I.  133  In 
buying  and  selling  a  can  of  vinegar.  1732  Pope  Ess, 
Man  It.  138  As  heav'ns  blest  beam  turns  vinegar  more 
sowre.  1750  tr.  Leonardus'  Mirr.  Stones  93  If  it  be 
drenched  nine  times  in  vinegar,  it  makes  a  fine  eye-salve. 
1789  W.  BucHAN  Dotn.  Med.  (1790)  109  They  ought.. to 
keep  the  patient  very  clean,  to  sprinkle  the  room  where  he 
lies  with  vinegar,  or  other  strong  acids.  1815  J.  Smith 
Panorama  Sci.  Sf  Art  II.  386  Vinegar  appears  to  have  little 
or  no  effect  upon  iron,  unless  assisted  by  the  air.  1838  T. 
'Jhomson  Cltem.  Org.  Bodies  103^  The  weaker  the  wine  or 
the  beer..,  the  more  readily  it  is  converted  into  vinegar. 
1888  £//r>r/.  Brit.  XXIV.  241/1  All  sources  of  alcohol  may 
be  regarded  as  possible  materials  for  making  vinegar. 

h.  a  1400  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  196  Seeth  the  rote  in  vynacre  of 
wyne.  1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  {iSgt)  88  Vinacre, ..j 
hoggshed.  c  if/oo  Kennedy  Passion  of  Christ  963  Intill 
wynakar  l>ai  soupit  it  full  sone.  1533  Gau  Richt  Vay  41 
'Jhay  suld..giff  to  hinie  vinakir  and  gal  to  drink,  1583 
Shuttleiuorths'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  8  A  querte  of  vinycare, 
iiij^.  X583-4  Ibid.  16  For  foure  quartes  of  veniker,  xvj''. 
2586  Ibid.  s6  A  gallon  of  vyneker,  xvj-*.  165a  Gaule 
Magastrom,  44  The  water  of  the  wisemen,  the  philosophers 
vinacre,  the  minerall  water.  1691  in  Hawick  .Archmoi.Soc. 
Trans.  (1905)  13/2  I[tem]  for  osters  and  winiker,  brandi  and 
^pis,  \£,\:>-  6.  o. 

fig.  a  1670  Hacket  Abp.  Williams  i.  (1693)  59  To  stoop 
this  Vinacre  to  the  very  Lees ;  some  will  say  [etc.]. 

fb,  ellipt.  The  accidental  conversion  of  wine 
into  vinegar.   Obs.'~^ 

1384  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witchcr.  xn.  xiv.  {1886)  201  A 
charme  against  vineager.  That  wine  wax  not  eager,  write 
on  the  vessell  [etc. J. 

O.  With  a  and  pi.  A  particular  kind,  or  special 
preparation,  of  vinegar. 

1839  Ube  Did.  Arts  13  'ITie  fallacy  of  trusting  to  the 
hydrometer  for  determining  the  strength  of  vinegars.  1875 
H.  C.  Wood  Therafi.  (1879)  18  Vinegars  are  those  prepara- 
tions in  which  vinegar,  or  dilute  acetic  acid,  is  used  as  the 
menstruum. 

2.  In  allusive  use  :  a^  With  reference  to  the 
painful  or  harsh  effect  of  vinegar  on  a  wound, 
or  on  the  teeth  (after  Prov.  x.  26). 

1S48UDALL  Erasmus  Par.  Mark  ii,  20  He  that  put  in 
the  vinegre  of  sorowe,  dyd  also  giue  him  the  oyle  of  good 
hope.  1590  Nashe  Mart.  Marprcl.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  224 
It  IS  vineger  to  his  teeth,  and  maketh  him  very  sawcie  with 
his  g.  of  Cant.  1645  Quarles  Sol,  Recant,  in.  xii,  To 
qualify  with  oyle  The  soule-afflicting  vin'gre  of  his  toyle. 
1656  in  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  xv.  §  109  Our  desire  is . .  not  to 
pour  Vineger  but  Oyl  into  the  wounds. 

b.  With  reference  to  Hannibal's  use  of  vinegar 
in  making  his  way  over  the  Alps,  according  to 
Livy  XXI.  37  (cf.  Juvenal  x.  153). 

Cf.  the  quotation  for  vinegar- railing  in  6. 

1636  QuARLEs  Eiegie  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  ii/i  We  cut 
our  way  Through  these  our  Alpine  griefes,  and  badly  rise 
With  the  sharp  vinegre  of  suffused  eyes.  1776  in  Boswell 
Johnson  12  Apr.,  Davies  said  of  a  welbknown  draniatick 
authour,  that  'he.. made  his  way  as  Hannibal  did,  by 
vinegar ;  having  begun  by  attacking  people  '.    1779  Warner 
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in  Jesse  Seiwyn  ^  Contetnp.  (1844)  IV.  loS  The  Alps  of  your 
difficulties  subside  before  you,  and  without  vinegar, 

3.  fig.  Speech,  temper,  etc.,  oi  a  sour  or  acid 
character.     (Cf.  5  b.) 

x6oz  Shaks.  Tivel.  N.  iii.  iv.  158  Heere's  the  Challenge, 
reade  it :  I  warrant  there's  vinegar  and  pepper  in't.  i68e 
Crowne  Hen,  Vl^  Prol.,  A  little  Vineger  against  the  Pope. 
1848  Dickens  Dombey  xHi,  Mrs,  Pipchin.. freshened  the 
domestics  with  several  little  sprinklings  of  wordy  vinegar, 
1873  [see  Verjuice  sb.  2]. 

+  b.  In  the  phr.  to  wish  one  at  vinegar,  Ohs.'^^ 

1774  Earl  Carlisle  in  Jesse  Seiwyn  <5-  Contemp.  (184^) 
III.  73  He  will  soon  do  something,  and  play  some  prank, 
which  I  dare  say  his  uncle  will  wish  him  at  vinegar  for. 

4.  slang,  (See  quots.) 

a  vjoQ  B.  E.  Did.  Cant.  CretVy  I'inegar,  a  Ctoak.  1715 
*  AVry  Cant.  Did.,,  I  'inegar^ . .  the  Fellow  that  makes  a  Ring, 
and  keep^  Order  among  Wrestlers,  Cudgel-Players,  &c. 
1785  Grosk  Diet.  yulg.  y.,  I'inegar,  a  name  given  to  the 
person,  who  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  and  a  hat  held  before 
his  eyes,  keeps  tha  ring  clear  at  boxing  matches  and  cudgel 
playings. 
6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Attrib.,  as  vinegar- 
bottle  (alsoyf^.),  -cask,  -cruet  {a\?>o  fig.),  -tnaptn- 
factoryfj  -poty  •poultice,  -powder ^  -work^  -yeast ; 
ohj.  genitive,  as  vinegar -dratver,  -?>iakery  -making ; 
also  vinegar-flavoured,  -tart  adjs. 

1459  Paston  Lett.  I,  490  Item,  j.  "venegre  botell.  1593 
Nashe  Christ's  T.  To  Rdr.,  It  will  bee  some  of  their  des- 
tinies to  Carrie  the  vineger  bottle  ere  they  die.  x6oa  znd 
Ft.  Return  Parnttss.  i.  ii.  i  What  Ingenioso,  carrying  a 
Vinegar  bottle  about  thee,  like  a  great  schole-boy  giuing 
the  world  a  bloudy  nose?  1706  Stf.vrns  Span.  Diet,  i, 
t'ifiafrera,  a  Vinegar-bottle,  or  Cruit.  1837  Hebf.rt 
Engin.  ^  Meek.  Eucycl.  II.  850  In  some  country  districts, 
the  people  keep.,  a  "vinegar  cask,  into  which  they  pour  such 
wine  as  they  wish  to  acetify.  1713  Lond.  Gqz.  No.  5086/3 
A  Sett  of  Casters  with  'Vinegar  Crewels.  1744  Parsons 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIII.  187  A  little  Piece  of  Camphire, 
exactly  shaped  like  a  common  Vinegar-Crewet,  having  a 
round  Bottom,  and  a  long  taper  Neck.  1851  H.  Mklvillk 
lyhale  xvii,  Mrs.  Hussey  soon  appeared  with  a  mustard- 
pot  in.ona  hand  and  a  vinegar-cruet  in  the  other.  1873 
Lblano  Egypt,  Sketch'Bk.  113  A  moro^^e,  narrow-mindeti, 
hide>bound  set  of  vinegar-cruets,  a  1704  T.  Brown /.o^^n/V; 
Wks.  1711  IV.  la  He  is  a  "Vinegar-drawer.  1601  Holland 
Pliny  II,  158  "Vinegre  dregs  are  knowne  to  be  verie  good 
for  to  heale  burnes.  1809  Mai.kin  Gil  Bias  vii.  xiii.  p  t8 
A  "vinegar-flavoured  vintage  of  Parnassus,  1611  Cotgr., 
I'inatgrier,..^  "Vineger  glasse,  violl,  or  bottle,  ibid.^ 
i'inaigrier,  a  Vineger-man,  or  "Vineger-maker.  1697 
Lend.  Gnz.  No.  3283^3  AH  Malsters..,  Brewers,..  Victual- 
lers, and  Vinegar-makers.  17*3  Hid.  No.  6134/4  John 
Gregory, ..  Distiller  and  Vinegar- maker.  1853  Ure  Diet. 
Arts  (ed.  4)  II.  903  This  axiom  cannot  be  too  strongly  in> 
culcated  into  the  minds  of  vinegar-makers.  x86a  Miller 
Elem.  Chent.,  Org.  (ed.  2)  60  In  the  ordinary  process  of 
"vinegar-making  from  sugar  and  water.  1611  Cotgr., 
Vinaigrier,  a  "Vineger-man,  or  Vineger-maker.  1839  Urk 
Diet,  Arts  1278  "Vinegar  manufactory,  by  malt.  x84a 
Penny  Afag.  29  Oct.  425/1  The  vinegar-manufactories  are 
but  few  in  number.  1669  R.  Montagu  in  Bttecleuch  MSS. 
(Hist.  MSS,  Comm.)  I.  448  A  "vinegar  pot,  oil  pot,  and 
sugar  box.  1854  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.,Cataplasma  Aeeti, 
. .  the  "vinegar  poultice ;  made  of  vinegar  and  bread  crumb, 
or  th»  like.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.,  A  sort  of 
•Vinegar-powder,  or  Vinegar  in  a  dry  form.  1599  Nashk 
Lenten  Stuffe  Wks.  (Grosarl)  V.  ■p^  Let  none  of  these 
scumme  of  the  suburbs,  be  too  "vmegar  tarte  with  mee. 
itio6  \^Qrxw\Ariosto'5Sat.\\.  {161 1)  53  Aviniger  tart  looke 
or  dowdy  brow.  17*8  Chamiiers  Cycl.  s.v.  Rape,  'I'he  Rape 
\%.  .put  into  a  Place  to  sour  itself,  liefore  it  is  cast  into  the 
•Vinegar  Vessel.  18^  Ube  Diet.  Arts 2  When  new  vessels 
are  mounted  in  a  'vinegar  work,  they  must  be  one  third 
filled  with  the  best  vinegar  that  can  be  procured,  /bid.  2 
5>everal  azotized  sub«ances  serve  as  re-agents  towards  the 
acetous  fermentation, — such  as  vinegar-ready-made,  "vine- 
gar-yeast, or  lees. 

b.  Attrib.,  in  the  sense  *  extremely  sour  in 
temper  or  disposition* ;  also  in  combs., as  z/^H/'^ar- 
faced,  -hearted  k6\%, 

1596  Skaks.  Merch,  K.  1.  t  54  Other  of  such  vineger 
aspect,  That  they'll  not  shew  tneir  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 
1597  Return  /r,  Parnass.  I.  ii.  165  Such  barmy  heads  wil 
alwaies  be  working,  when  as  sad  vineger  wittes  sit  souring  at 
ihebottomeof  abarrell.  1654  H.  L'Kstrange  C/ioJ, 7(1655) 
28  The  Commons  nothing  mortified  with  these  tart  and 
vtnacre  expressions  [of  the  king],  kept  close  to  their  proper 
stations.  xGAxRumpSongsici^T^)  1, 161  From  a  vinegar  Priest 
on  a  Crab-tree  stock... Libera  nos.  1604  Motteux  Rabe- 
lais V.  iii.  II  More  grum,  vinegar-fac  d,.  .than  any  kind 
whatsoever  in  the  whole  Island.  1824  Miss  Ffrkikt. 
Inher.  xxix.  The  habitual  vinepar  expression  of  his  long 
triangular  visage.  1843  Miall  tn  Noneonf.  II.  145  A  peev- 
ish and  vinegar- hearted  step-mother.  1846  De  Quincey 
Orthogr.  Mutineers  Wks.  i860  XIV.  108  He  was  too  vine- 
gar a  fellow  for  them  ;  nothing  hearty  or  genial  about  him. 
1847  E.  Bkoste  IVuthering  Heights  ti,  Vinegar-faced 
Joseph  projected  his  head  from  a  round  window  of  the  barn. 
1850  Mrs.  Cari.vlk  Nexv  Lett.  (1903)  II.  13  Vou  may  fancy 
the  vinegar  looks  of  the  Lady  of  the  House  and  the  visitors 
whom  I  had  kept  from  their  dinner  one  mortal  hour. 

6.  Special  Combs. :  1*  vinegar  beer,  ?  beer  em- 
ployed for  conversion  into  vinegar ;  "Vinegar 
Bible  (see  quots.) ;  vinegar-eel,  a  minute  nemat- 
oid  worm  {Angnillula  aceti)  breeding  in  vinegar  ; 
vinegar-fleld,  -^  vinegar-yard  \  vinegar  mother, 
■  vinegar-plant  (b)  ;  vinegar-plant,  {d)  the 
Virginian  sumach,  Rhus  typhina\  (b)  a  mould 
which  grows  on  the  surface  of  liquids  undergoing 
acetous  fermentation  ;  vinegar-raiUngyJ]f.,  bitter 
abuse;  vinegar- tree,  =  vinegar-plant  (a) ;  vine- 
gar worm,  ■=  vinegar-eel  \  vinegar-yard,  a  yard 
or  open  space  in  which  vinegar-casks  are  arranged. 
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1677  Act  2Q  Chas.  11,  c.  2,  For  every  Barrell  of  Beere  com- 
monly called  *Vineger  beere  brewed  or  made  to  be  sold. 
Six  pence.  1834  Lowndes  Bibliogr.  Man.  I.  i3o  A  most 
magnificent  edition,  called 'The  *Vinegar  Bible',  from  an 
error  in  the  running  title  at  St.  Luke,  chap,  xxii,  where  it  is 
read  '  the  parable  of  the  vinegar ',  instead  of  '  the  parable  of 
the  vineyard  '.  1868  Macray  Annals Bodl,  Lib.  147  Baskett, 
the  printer,  presented  to  the  Library  a  magnificent  copy  on 
vellum  of  the  'Vinegar'  Bible,  printed  by  him  in  1717. 
1836-9  Todd's  Cycl.  Anal.  II.  113/2  The  Anguitlula 
acetif  or  common  *Vinegar.eel.  1842  Penny  Ma^.  29  Oct. 
426/2  Behind  the  store-house,  .is  ihe  *viHe^ar-/ield,  a.  re- 
markable feature  in  most  vinegar-works.  1839  Ure  Ditt, 
Arts  2  The  Germans  call  it  the  *vinegar  mother,  as  itserves 
to  excite  aceiification  in  fresh  liquors,  1853  Ibid.  (ed.  4) 
I.  I  In  the  vinegar  of  wine,  .there  appears  a  peculiar  mould- 
plant,  belonging  to  the  genus  Mycodernta  Pars. ;  which  is 
usually  called  vinegar  mother.  1797  Eucycl.  Brit,  (ed.  3) 
XVI.  228/1  The..  Virginian  sumach,  or  *vinegar  plant, 
Ljrows  naturally  in  almost  every  part  of  North  America. 
1857  Hf.sfrf.v  Bot,  §  637  Flocculent  or  gelatinous  masses, 
constituting  the  curious  object  called  the  Vinegar-plant. 
i866  Treas.  Bot.  1217/1  The  exact  mode  in  which  the 
Vinegar.plant  operates  on  the  solution  is  not  known.  1609 
Dekker  Gull's  Horti-bk.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  203  'Ihough, 
with  HannibatI,  you  bring  whole  hogs-heads  of  "vinegar- 
railings,  it  is  impossible  for  yon  to  quench  or  come  oner  my 
Alpine-resolution.  1874  Treas,  Bot.  Suppl.  1350/2  *Vine. 
gar-tree,  Rhus  typhina.  1896  tr.  Boas'  Text  Bk.  Zool.  i6j 
Afiguillula  aceti,  the  ^Vinegar  worm,  lives  in  sour  paste 
and  in  vinegar.  1703  Lond.  Ga::,  No.  3893/4  A  Distilling- 
house,  Brew-house,  and  *Vinegar-yard.  1858  Simmonds 
Diet.  Tratit',  /7«<'^rt;-'^rtriy,a  place  where  vinegar  is  exposed 
to  season. 
Vinegar  (vi-n/gaj),  v.  [f.  prec]  trans.  To 
treat  with  vinegar  in  some  way ;  to  add  or  apply 
vinegar  to ;  to  restore  by  means  of  vinegar.  Also 
fig.     Hence  Vi-negaring  vbL  sb. 

1610  B.  JoNsoN  Aleh.  \\\,  v,  Ihen,  to  her  Cuz,  Hoping, 
that  he  hath  vinegard  his  senses.  As  he  was  bid,  the  Faery 
Queene  dispenses,  By  me  this  Robe.  1781  Gibber  Rival 
Pools  V,  Ev  n  forgive  her  all..  .No,  faith  !  I  must  crab  her, 
she  must  be  viIleg.^r'd  !  1804  W.  Irving  in  Life  ^  Lett. 
(1864)  I.  89  Where  I  should  be  detained,  quarantine*!, 
smoked,  and  vineg.ared.  1831  Bentham  Memorandum- 
Bk.  Wks.  1843  XL  73  Vou  do  as  you  do  by  a  cucumber, 
when  you  cut  it  into  slips  to  be  eaten,  when  it  has  been 
peppered,  salted,  and  vinegared.  1837  Dickf.ns  Ptckn:  x. 
The  landlady.. proceeded  to  vinegar  the  forehead,  beat  the 
hands,  titillate  the  nose,  and  unlace  the  slays  of  the  spin- 
ster aunt  1841  —  Barn.  Rudge  xix,  After,  .much  damping 
of  foreheads,  and  vinegaring  of  temples,  and  harlshorning 
of  noses,  and  so  forth,  1897  It^estm.  Gaz.  18  Feb,  2/1 
Aurora  rose  and  thrust  a  smelling-bottle  under  his  nose, 
tapped  his  hands,  vinegared  him. 
Vinegarette,  variant  (a.{tei  vinegar)  of  Vinai- 
grette. 

1855  Thackerav  The  Al/naek's  Adieu  i,  And  at  parting 
I  gave  my  dear  Harry  A  beautiful  vinegarette  ! 
Vinegarisll  (vi'n/garij"),  a.  Also  7  vinegrish. 
[f.  ViNEOAR  sb.l     Somewhat  resembling  vinegar 
(in  taste);  sourish.     Also^^, 

1648  Hexham  11,  Azijnachtigh,  Vinegrish.  1669  W. 
SiMPsoM  Hydrol.  Chytn.  163  Animal  juyces.. degenerate 
into  acid,  sowre,  vinegarish  liquors.  1693  Kvelvn  De  la 
Quint,  Compl.  Card.  I.  141  Tis  another  fault  to  be  some- 
times so  Vinous,  as  to  contract  from  thence  a  Vinegarish 
sharp  taste.  1845  Temple  in  E.  H.  Coleridge  Life  Ld. 
Coleridge  (1904)  1.  vii.  \t-^,  1  expected  that  Scott.. would 
have  given  him  rather  a  vinegarish  reply;  but  [etc.].  1867 
Q.}.^Vi\i\K  Syn.9f  Antonytns,  Acid,  Syn...Acetose.  Vine- 
garish. 

Vinegarist,  rarr-^.  [f.  as  prec]  A  vinegar- 
maker. 

1676  WoRLiDGE  Cyder  146  The  Rape  our  Vinegarists  make 
use  of,  they  have  out  of  France. 

Vinegary  (vi-n/gari),  a,  [f.  as  prec]  Re- 
sembling vinegar  ;  sour  like  vinegar.  Chieuyy?^. 
1730  Bailey  (fol.),  Acetous,  Vinegary,  or  being  something 
like  Vinegar.  18^  Dickens  Dombey  xxxi,  A  vinegary  face 
has  Mrs.  Miff.  1850  Kingslev  A.  Locke  (1876)  II.  33  So 
you'll  just  leave  alone  that  vinegary,  soul -destroying  trash. 
1870  Kriswell  Mod,  Men  Lett.  viii.  143  Commonplace 
bishops  and  vinegary  bishops'  wives.  1879  Miss  Braddon 
Vixen  iii,  This  is  one  of  Miss  Skipwith's  servants, ..  rather 
a  vinegary  personage. 

Com7>.  1885  Advauee  {Chicago)  6  Aug.  509/3  A  vinegary 
visaged  lady.  1891  C.  Roberts  Adrijt  Amer.  116  The 
only  person  who  was  in  the  house  was  a  vinegary- looking 
woman,  who  told  me  that  I  could  not  stay. 
Vine'lty.  rare~^.  [f.  L.  vine-us  vinous  +  -ITY.] 
Vinons  quality  or  property. 

178a  Priestley  Corrupt.  Chr.  vi.  II.  42  Innocent  the 
third_  acknowledged  that,  after  consecration,  there  did 
remain  in  the  elements  a  certain  paneity  and  vineity,  as  he 
called  them,  which  satisfied  hunger  and  thirst. 

Vine-leaf.     [Vine  sb.'\    A  leaf  of  a  vine. 

(■  14*0  Lydg.  Assevtblyo/Gods  353  Of  grene  vyne  leues  he 
weryd  a  ioly  crowne.  £1440  Promp.  Parv.  510/2  Vyny 
\^t.t,patnpinus,  abestrum.  c  1475  Pict.  Voe.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
810  Hie  pamplus,  a  vyneleffe.  a  1513  Fabyan  Chron.  vi. 
(181 1 )  160  They  were  fayne  to  take  vyne  leuysto  couer  with 
theyr  secret  membrys.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  Table  s.v., 
Vine  leaves  to  be  cleansed  once  in  the  spring.  1634  Peacham 
CompL  Gentl.  xii.  fioo6)  109  Whereby  we  are  taught  to 
know. .  Bacchus  by  his  Vine-leaves.  1731  Miller  Gard. 
Diet.  s.v.  Vitis,  That  vile  Taste  of  a  rotten  Vine  Leaf. 
1765  Sternr  TV.  Shandy  vii.  xHii,  There  were  two  dozen  of 
eggs  covered  over  with  vine-leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the 
kisket.  1818  Shelley  Rosal.  ^  Helen  1258  lis  casements 
bright  Shone  through  their  vine-leaves  in  the  morning  sun. 
iSaSEneycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  238/2  The  imago,  .shortly  afier 
lays  its  eggs  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  vine  leaf. 

attrib.  1874  H.  H.  CoLE  Catal.  Ind.  Art  S.  Kens.  Mus. 
258  Muslin.     Figured;  diaper  vine-leaf  pattern. 

b.  \  Une-lecf  miner y  an  insect  infesting  vine-leaves. 
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Also  vine-leaf  folder,  hopper,  roller.  (In  recent  Amer, 
Diets.) 

1830  Insect  Architecture  (L.  E.  K.)  238  The  vine-leaf 
miner,  when  about  to  construct  its  cocoon,  cuts.. two  pieces 
of  the  membrane  of  the  leaf. 

Vineless  (voinles),  a.  [f.  Vine  sb.^      Having 

no  vines  ;  destitute  of  vines. 

1898  Mehedith  Odes  Fr.  Hist.  7  Broken  hoops, ..  vineless 
poles,  worm-eaten  posts. 

Vinelet  (vai-nlet).  [f.  Vine  sb.^  A  young 
vine, 

_  i88r  Blackmore  Christimull  \\\,  A  human  form.. roiled 
in  upon  a  newly-potted  platoon  of  those  sensitive  vinelets. 

Vinell,  obs.  variant  of  Vennel. 

Vinello,  obs.  variant  of  Vanilla. 

+  Vi'ner  l.  Obs.  Forms :  4-5  vyner  (4 
vigner),  5  viner,  -ere.  [?ad.  med. L.  vindriumf 
f,  L.  vinum  wine.     Cf,  Vinert  i.l     A  vineyard. 

a  1340  Hampolf  Psalter\x\\\\.  52  He  sloghe  in  haghil  he 
yyners  of  ha.  //'///.  Cant.  Hab.  27  Burioyn  sail  noght  be 
in  he  vyners,  1382  Wvclif  Luke  xiii.  7  Sum  man  hadde  a 
fyge  tree  plauntul  in  his  vyner.  ^1449  Pecock  Repr.  in. 
xvii.  389  The  lord  of  the  vyner.  .and  of  the  werk  doon  in 
his  Vyner. 

t  viner  -.  Obs.  Also  4 vinour,  5 -oure,  vyn-, 
vignour ;  6  vyner.  [a.  OF.  vignour^  vigneur, 
or  AF.  viner  (Gower)  vine-grower;  with  sense  2 
cf.  OF,  vinier^  vignier  wine-merchant,] 

L  A  vine-grower  or  vine-tlresser. 

o.  1390  GowFR  Couf.  III.  148  The  king  and  the  vinour 
also  Of  wommcn  comen  bothe  tuo.  1398  Tbevlsa  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  .XVII.  cxciii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Vligois  be  kindevinoure 
of  he  erJ7e,..for  his  ire  rereh  vp  and  susteynel?  bowes,  frute, 
&  spraies  of  vines,  a  1470  H.  Parkeu  Dives  ^  Pauper 
(W.  de  W.  1496)  I.  xxii.  58/1  Some  ben  shepeherdes, . , 
some  vynours,  some  of  other  craftes  as  the  contre  axeth, 
1474  Caxton  Chfsse  11.  iii.  (1883)  41  Vf  the  smythes,  the 
carpentiers,  y'  vignours  and  other  craftymen  saye  that  it  is 
most  necessarye  to  studye  for  the  comyn  prouffit. 

^.  155a  Huloet,  Vyner,  or  orderer,  or  trymmer  of  vynes, 
vineior.  1570  Levins  Manip.  77  A  viner,  vinitor.  1611 
Klorio,  I'ignaiot  a  vineroll,  a  viner,  a  vine  dresser. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Vintners'  Company. 

i674MAnvELLZ(f.  Mayor  ^  Crt.  Aldermen  xviiij  And  now, 
worshipful  sirs,  Go  fold  up  your  furs,  And  Viners  turn 
again,  turn  again. 

Vrner3.     6^.^.     [f.  Vine  sb.  4c  +  -er1,]    An 
implement  for  gathering  the  product  of '  vines  \ 
190a  Encyel.  Brit.  (ed.  lo)  XXVI.  558/1  By  the  aid  of 

modern  machinery,  the  [pea-]  pods  are  gathered  bya  viner. 

t  Vineroll,  alteration  of  viueron  Vignehon. 

1598  Florio,  Vendemmiatore,  a  vintager,  a  vineroll,  a 
vintner,  a  maker  of  wines  or  a  grape  gatherer.  1611  Ibid. 
Vienaio,  a  vineroll,  a  viner,  a  vine  dresser. 

vlneron,  obs.  variant  of  Vigkeron. 

t  Vinerous,  a.  dial.   Obs.  (See  quot.) 

1674  Ray  JV.  Co.  IVords  50  P'inerous,  hard  to  please. 

Vineiry  (vai-neri).  Also  5  vinary,  6  vynery. 
[ad.  med.L.  vindrium  (cf.  VinekI  and  OF.  vigne- 
rie)  or  f.  Vine  sb.  +  -eby.] 

1 1.   A  vineyard.     Also  in  fig.  context.  Obs. 

c  1430  LvDG.  Commend.  Our  Lady  45  Paradys  of  ple- 
saunce,  gladsom  to  all  good, . .  Vinarye  envermailyd.  a  1513 
Fabvan  Chron.  vii.  (1811)  511  The  kyng  shuld  haue  in 
recompencement  of  his  wrongys,  the  eriedam  of  Bygorre, 
&  the  vynery  of  Ramer, 

2.  A  glass  house  or  hot-house  constructed  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  grape-vine.     Also  attrib. 

1789  Abercrombie  {title).  The  Hot-House  Gardener  on 
the.. Methods  of  forcing  Early  Grapes,.. and  other  Choice 
Fruits,  in  Hot-Houses,  Vineries,  Fruit-Houses,  Hot-Walls, 
&c.  1805  LouDON  Improv.  Hot-Houses  34  A  considerable 
depth  [of  flue]  may  generally  be  obtained.. in  vineries  and 
peach  houses.  1842  —  Suburban  Hort.  215  A  vinery 
twenty-five  feet  long  by  thirteen  feet  six  inches  wide  in  the 
roof.  1879  Florist  9f  Pomologist  Mar.  37/2  A  three-quarters 
span  or  hipped  roof  vinery.. .  For  general  purposes  there  is 
no  better  form  of  vinery  than  this. 

3,  Vines  collectively. 

J883  Cent.  Mag.  XXVI.  720  Overgrown  with  masses  of 
vinery.  189^  Outing  XXVI.  445/1  Its  ruins. .are  over- 
grown with  vinery  and  bushes. 

fVinet^.  Obs.  Forms:  a,  5  vyn  net  t,  vyn- 
ette,  -ett,  5-6  vynet,  5-7  vinet,  6  viuite,  7 
vinnet;  5  venett(e,  7  venet.  fi.  6  vynyette, 
vyniet,  viniet,  vineyet,  vineat,  7  vignet.  [ad. 
OF,  vignete,  vignette  (whence  obs.  It.  vignetta 
(Florio),  Sp,  vifieta,  Pg.  vinheta)  dim.  of  vigne 
Vine  sb.  Keadopted  in  the  i8th  century  as  Via- 
NETTB  sb.'] 

1.  A  running  or  trailing  ornament  or  design  in 
imitation  of  the  branches,  leaves,  or  tendrils  of  the 
vine,  employed  in  architecture  or  decorative  work. 

14x1-20  LvDG.  Chron.  Troy  11.  656  And  J»e  vowsyng  ful  of 
babcwynes{-  bahoonsl,  pe  riche  koynyng,  [je  lusty  table- 
mentis,  Vynnettis  rennynge  in  J>e  cascmentis.  c  i4»o  Life 
Alex.  (1913)64  Bitwene  l^e  pelers  of  golde,  ware  hyngande 
venettez  of  golde  &  syluere,  wit  leues  of  golde.  And  \>q 
brawnchez  of  this  venett  ware  sum  of  cristalle, . .  &  sum  of 
Onyches,  and  bay  semed  as  (>ay  hade  bene  verray  vynes. 
a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII,  7  Appareyled  in  Crymosyn, 
satyne,  and  purpull,  embrowdered  with  golde  and  by  vyn- 
yettes  [Holinslied  viniet]  ran  floure  delices  of  golde.  Ibid, 
Kyrtels  of  Crymosyne  and  purpul  satyn,  embroudered  with 
a  vynet  of  Pomegranettes  of  golde. 

attrib.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  93  The  Pervincle..  Pass- 
ing good  and  proper  indeed  for  vinet  and  storie  worke  in 
borders. 

2.  =  Vignette  sb.  i  b  and  1. 
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a.  14«7  rattoK  Ltll.  II.  336  For  viij  hole  vynets, ..  prise    ] 
the  >-}neU,  xiid.     Item,  for  xxj  demi  vynets.     1573  ^''^    ! 
Limming  (1588)  s  Trace  all  thy  letters,  and  set  thy  Vinels 
or  flo»Tes,  and  then  thy  imagery,  if  thou  wilt  make  any.    ^ 
"579  Fl-l-'O!  Confut.  Sanders  691  Commonly  such  super-    1 
fluous  viniies  (I  trowe  they  call  them)  bee  not  set  to,  vntill 
they  presse  the  whole  leafe.    l6i«  Peacham  Centl.  Exen. 
I.  XV,  (i634>  47  You  may,  if  you  list,  draw..any  kinde  of 
wilde  traile  or  vinet  after  your  owne  invention.    xSj^Star' 
CJutmSer  Dtcm  cone.  Printing  11  July  §0  That  no  person 
shall  hereafter  print  ..\-p6n  any  booke  or  books,  the  name, 
title,  markeorvinnet  of  the  Company  or  Societyof  Stationers.    , 

3.  1584  Star  Ckamftr  Decree  Printers  >,■  Stat.  (1863)  10 
'that  everie  founder  of  letter,  cutter  and  pocher,  be  likewise 
bound  not  to  cast  any  letter,  vineyet,  mark,  singing  notes, 
or  such  like.  1611  Cotcr,  Vignettes,  Vignets;  branches,  or 
branch-like  borders,  or  flourishes,  in  painting  or  Ingraverie. 
b.  An  ornamental  border  on  a  p.ige. 

i«30  Brathwait  Eng.  Cenllem.  Draught  of  Frontisp., 
Upon  the  other  Border  or  Venet  of  the  Picture,  is  presented 
a  Summer  Arbour.  lhid~,  In  the  middle  betwixt  the  Venets, 
is  the  Portraiture  of  a  comely  Personage. 

3.  An  ornamental  title-page  or  similar  production 
containing  various  syitibolical  designs  or  figures. 

156a  Leigh  Armorie  (heading).  The  Description  of  the 
Viniet  with  the  circumstaunce  thereof,  contayned  in  the 
fyrst  Page  of  the  booke.  1570  FoxE  ^.  *  .it/.(ed.  2)  I.  688/2 
Certaine  there  were  which  resorted  to  him,  of  whom  some 
were  drawers  for  his  petygree  and  vyniet.  16*5  F.  Markiiam 
Bk.  Honour  IV.  iii.  §  3  Prudence.. is  to  be  esteemed  aboue 
all  other  Vertues :  for  Philosophy  cals  it  the  Guide,  .tnd  our 
Heraulds  make  it  the  first  in  the  Vinet. 

Hence  t  Vlnettlng  (vignetting)  vbl.  si.  Ohs. 

1611  CoTGK. ,  rignetteiiieiil,  a  vignetting;  a  bordering,  or 
flourishing  with  the  branches  of  Vines,  or  other  plants. 

t  Vinet  2.  Obs.—^  In5vynet(te.    [(.  L.  vTnea.'\ 

=  ViXEA. 

1408  tr.  I'egetins'  -Art  War  iv.  xv.  (MS.  Digby  233)  fol. 
120/2  The  vynet  [MS.  Land  vynette]  is  a  gynne  of  werr  & 
framed  of  li^t  tymber. 

Vineter,  variant  of  Vinter. 
Vi 'lie-tree.     Also  4  vintre,  4-5  vyntro,  4-6 
vyne-tree  (5-6  Sc.  wyne-).     [Vine  sb."]     A  tree 
of  the  genus  /  'itis  bearing  grains.      Alsoyff. 

A  1300  Cursor  M,  7159  Arid  sua  hair  corns  did  he  brin, 
(air  oliues,   wit    ))air  vinlres.      a  134a   Hamtole   Psalter 
cxxviL  3  pi  wife  as  vynlre  haboundand  in  sides  of  \i  house. 
c  I37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vi.  (T/ioiiias)  401  Ensampil  tane  ma 
be  suRiciandly  be  |>e  wyne-tre.     1483  Cat/i.  Aug/.  402/1  A 
vyne  tree,  argitis.firopago,  vitis.   1501 A  cc.  Ld.  High  Treas. 
Scot.  \\.  105  To  the  Fianch  man  that  set  the  wyne  treis  in    ] 
Strivelin,  xiiijs.     1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Kpist.  336  The    | 
Vinelree  hath  yeelded  her  purple  grapes,  by  clusters.    l6oi     | 
Holland  Pliny  I.  519   The  manner  how  to  graffe  a  Vine    ; 
tree.    16*4  Fisher  in  F.  White  Repl.  340  The  Saints  being 
but  branches  of  Christ  lesus,  the  true  Vinelree.    1786  G. 
Frazer  f  alio/ Man  136  Vou  will  be  as  a  fruitful  vine-tree. 
1786  Abercrombie  Arrangem.  43  in  Card.  Assist.,  Kver. 
green  Frees  and  Shrubs,  Proper  for.  .shrubberies, . .  &c.  (in- 
clude)..Vine  tree,  winged  leaved.     1813  Q.  Kev.  IX.  159 
Oft  to  mark,  with  curiouseye.  If  the  vine  tree's  time  be  nigh. 
•)•  Vinetry.  Obs.—'^  [App.f.  Vinet  1-h-rt.]  Or- 
nament, decor.ition.     In  quot.  fig. 

l6a»PEACiiAM  Couifl.  Cent.  43  First  your  hearer  coveteth 
to  have  his  desire  satisfied  with  matter,  ere  he  looketh  upon 
the  form  or  vinetrle  of  words,  which  many  times  fall  in  of 
themselves  to  matter  well  contrived. 

t  Vrnew,  sh.  Obs.  Also  6  viuue,  7  vinow,  8 
vinnow.  [var.  of  Finew  sb.  Cf.  mod.  Hamp- 
shire dial.  vinny.'\     Mould,  mouUliness. 

1538  Elyot,  Mttcor,  fylth,  vinue,  suche  as  is  on  bred  or 
meate  longe  kept.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  9  If  it  were 
not  thus  well  followed,  soone  would  it  catch  a  vinow,  begin 
to  putrifie  (elc.|.  1706  Phillips  (cd.  Kersey),  Vincw, 
.Mouldiness,  Hoariness,  Mustiness.  a  I7»a  Lisle  Hush. 
(1757)  303  Two  sorts  of  vinnow  on  cheese,  one  in  the  nature 
of  mouldiness,  or  long  downy  vinnow,  not  blue. 
+  Vi'liew,  1).  Obs.  Also  6  venu-,  6-7  vinow. 
[var.  of  Finew  v.  Cf.  mod.  Som.  and  Dev.  dial. 
vinny^  intr.  To  grow  mouldy. 

1570  FoxE  A.  ff  M.  (ed.  2)  III.  2250/2  Which  bread  doth 
vinow,  and  mice  oftentimes  doe"eate  it.   1581  [see  Finew  7>.\. 
1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  364  Soone  it  vinoweth  and  catcheth 
a  kind  of  inustiiies. 
Hence  +  Vi-newing  vbl.  sb. 

ISS»  Csee  FiNEwiNC  ibl.  sb.\  1563  Cooper  Thesaurus, 
Mucor,  filthe  :  vinewynge  :  hoai  encsse.  1^80  Hollvband 
Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Mucilage,  venuing,  hoarmesse. 
+  Vinewed, a.  Obs.  Also 6  venued,  vynued, 
uinewed,  7  vinnewd,  vinowed,  vinnow'd.  [1. 
ViNKW  sb.  or  V.  Cf.  FlMEWED  a.  and  ViNiJiEDa.] 
Moulded,  mouldy. 

1538  Elvot,  Afucidus,  fy\i\iy :  vinewed.  iS58WARDElr. 
Alexis'  Seer.  (1580)  103  You  must  take  first  of  the  saied 
paste,  that  is  not  mouldie,  vinewed  or  putrified.  _  1574 
Newton  Health  Mag.  55  Sweete  Almonds  ..  decline  to 
mo>*sture,  unlesse  they  be  vinewed  and  restie  for  then  they 
are  drye.  1576  —  Lemnie's  Complex.  (1633^  179  Such  a 
like  hoary  downe,  or  uinewed  mouldinesse.  i6ox  Holland 
Pliny  I.  530  It  it  be  let  alone,,  .(the  vine]  would  proove  to 
be  slender,  vinewed,  leane,  and  poore.  1654  Gavton  Pleas. 
Notes  III.  it  71  Like  a  mouldy  Cheese,  where  three  parts 
are  blew  and  vinnow'd.  1668  WiLKlNS  Real  Char.  70 
Mould,  Horiness,  Vinnewd. 
fig.  160a  (see  FiNEwED  a,\ 
Hence  t  Vi  newedneBS,  Obs.  rare. 
1565  Cooper  Thesaurus,  Situs, .  .horenesse :  mouldinesse  : 
vinewednesse.  161X  Cotgr.,  C//(»»x/m«<?'^,  ..  mouldinesse, 
vinewednesse.  Ibid.,  Moisissure,  mouldinesse,.  .vinowed- 
nesse- 

+  'VinewineBS,  -ewy,  varr.  Finewine.ss,  -kwy. 

1717  HailevivoI.  II),  Vine'Miness,  Mouldiness,  Hoarine.ss, 
Mustiness.     Ibid.,  Viuewy,  mouldy,  hoary. 
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Vineyard  (vi-nyiid).  Forms:  4  vinjerd,  6 
-yard^e,  vinjard,  -yearde,  6  vyny(e)arde,  wyn- 
yard,  7  viniard  ;  4-5  vyue3erd(e,  5  -5orde, 
-ye(e)rd,  6  -yearde  ;  4  vineyard,  5  -yerd,  0 
-y',e)arde,  5-  vineyard ;  Sc.  5  wyne-,  6  wine- 
^arde,  wynejard,  -yaird.  [f.  Vine  sb.  +  Yaud 
sb.,  after  the  earlier  wineyard,  OE.  ivin^card.'] 

1.  A  piece  of  ground  in  which  grape-vines  are 
cultivated  ;  a  plantation  of  vines. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  civ.  31  He  smate  taire  vynjerdis  ' 
&  i>aire  fige  trese.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn. 
cxli.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pis  tree,  .is  beste  in  gardines  to  close  hem 
wil>  and  vine5.irdes.  1431-50  ix.  Iligden  (Rolls)  I.  337  In 
(>is  lond  is  plente  of  hoiiy  and  of  inylk  and  of  wyn,  ami 
noujt  of  vyne3erdes.  c  1450  Mirk's  Feslial  66  A  husband- 
man, .hyryd  men  to  his  vyne^orde  for  labour.  1483  Caxton 
G.  de  la  Tour  f  vj,  A  good  nu-in . .  whiche  had  an  Aker  of  a 
vine  yerd.  1535  Covrrdale  Job  xxiv.  6  They,  .gather  the 
grapes  out  of  his  vynyarde,  whom  they  haue  oppressed  by 
violence,  c  1583  [R.  Browne]  A  nsw.  Cartwright  45  Where 
no  yarde  is,  there  may  bfcvynes  growing,  but  there  can  bee 
no  vineyarde.  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  171  There  is 
a  right  learned  man  tliat  feareth  lest  hee  have  inconsider- 
atly  put  this  down  in  writing,  as  if  this  land  were  unfit  for 
vineyards.  1661  J.  Ciiildrey  Brit.  Bacon.  71  This  Shire  is 
very  full  of  Vineyards.  1693  Evelyn  De  la  Quint.  Compl. 
Card.  II.  73  The  good  Grapes,  which  Compo.se  part  of  our 
Gardening,  and  the  common  Grapes  that  grow  in  Vineyards. 
1756-7  tr.  Keyslers  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  449  The  vineyards 
begin  to  bear  two  years  after  their  planting  :  and  continue 
in  heart  fifty  or  sixty  years.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist. 
IV.  211  When  they  [baboons]  set  about  robbing  an  orchard 
or  a  vineyard,.. they  do  not  go  singly  to  woi-K.  183a  G. 
DowNES  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  218  We  sought  the 
elevated  Cathedral,  which  stands  without  the  town  in  the 
midst  of  vineyards.  1840  Hood  Up  Rhine  162,  I  was  rather 
disappointed  at  Bonn,  by  the  first  sight  of  what  sounds  so 
poetically,  a  vineyanl.  1878  Emerson  Misc.,  Fort.  Republic 
Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  387  The  wine  merchant  has.  .also,  I  fear, 
his  debts  to  the  chemist  as  well  as  to  the  vineyard. 

b.  fig.  A  sphere  of  action  or  labour,  esp.  of  an 
elevated  or  spiritual  character. 
Chiefly  in  allusion  to  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
Matt.  XX.  1  and  xxi.  28,  40. 

CI37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii.  iMnchor)  1293  Trawale  |>ar- 
for  all  thi-mycht  in  goddis  wyne-3arde  (or  to  vyne  feile  folk 
(jat  hundine  ar  with  .syne,  c  1380  Wvclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks. 
1 .  98  pis  housbonde  is  God,  and  |)is  vyne3erde  is  his  Chirche. 
1555  Eden  Decatles  (Arb.)  51  This  noble  and  Catholyke 
prince,  .whom  God  raysed  for  a"Capitayne..vnder  whose 
banner  they  myght  ouercome  theyr  enemies  and  pourge 
ids  vineyarde  from  suche  wycked  wcedes.  1596  Dal- 
iivMPi.E  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scat.  II.  467  Mr.  Ninian.  .\ya.s  a 
faithful  labourer  in  the  Lordes  viniard,  ernist,  and  bi.ssie. 
x6i8  Baret  (title).  An  Hipponomie;  or  the  Vineyard  of 
Horsemanship  deuided  into  Three  Bookes.  i6a8  in  Foster 
Fug.  Factories  India  (1909)  III.  295  Their  principall 
merchants  and  factors,  who  are  indeed  Ihe  true  labourers 
of  their  viniard,  and  th'  other,  if  riglitlie  considred,  no 
other  then  carriers.  170a  Clarendon's  Hist.  Reb.  I.  Pref. 
p.  xviii.  Every  Man..lh.at  had  laboured  all  theheat  of  the 
day  in  the  Vine-yard,  .was  not..recoinpenced  immediately 
according  to  iheirMerit.  1771  Smolleit  Humph.  CI.,  'To 
.Sir  IK  Phillips  10  June,  The  vineyard  of  mttliodism  lies 
before  you.  1791  Hampson  Mem.  IVesley  III.  no  The 
assiduity  of  Ihe  labourers  in  this  vineyard  was  the  chief 
visible  cau.se  of  their  success.  ^  1804  Med.  Jrnl.  XII._  12 
Sincerely  wishing  you  success  in  your  labours  in  the  vine- 
yard of  humanity.  1905  G.  Thorne  Lost  Cause  x,  'I'he 
League  Ml  go  on  safe  enough,  there'll  always  be  labourers 
in  the  vineyard. 

H  O.  =  VlNEA.  Obs.-'^ 
1650  R.  Stapvi.'ION  Strada's  Lo7u  C.  ll'ars  ix.  58  The 
pioners,  working  under  long  and  thick  hoards,  in  the  form 
of  a  Tortois,  covered  with  raw  hides  to  secure  them  fi  oin 
Granadoes  (anciently  called  Vineyards,  and  Galleries)  to 
enter  the  ditch. 
2.  atirib.tmA  Comb.,  T&vineyard-c-ulture, -dresser, 
-ground,  etc. ;  +  vineyard  leek,  a  wild  species  of 
leek. 

iS6a  Turner  Herbal  11.  102  The  wild  or  wynyard  leke  is 
more  hurtfull  for  the  stomack  then  the  comon  leke.  1577  tr. 
Bullinger  s  Oerades  {isg-z)  1121  The  ministers  of  the  Church 
are  sometime  called  .souldiers  or  vineyard-keepers.  1636 
Prvnse  Unbish.  Tim.  (1661)  in  Like  as  an  higher  place  is 
made  for  the  Vineyardkeeper,  to  keep  the  Vineyard,  so  an 
higher  place  also  is  made  for  the  Bishops,  a  1704  T.  Brown 
Dcclam.  De/.  Gaming  Wks.  (1709)  III.  146  Bacchus  was 
made  a  God,  a  Vine-yard-keeper  [etc.].  1731  P-  MlW-ER 
Card.  Diet.  s.v.  Vitis,  I  have  seen  in  one  Place  in  this 
Vineyard-Plot  great  Pieces  of  old  Vines  replanted  after 
the  aforesaid  manner.  1733  Tull  Horse-Hoeing  Husb. 
(title-page),  A  Method  of  introducing  a  Sort  of  Vine- 
yard-Culture into  the  Corn-Fields.  Ibid.  vii.  62  Without 
which  they  could  not  give  it  [sc.  corn]  the  Vineyard- 
Hoeing.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v,  Pomtm,  The 
wild  viney.ird  leek,  c  i8ao  S.  Roceks  Italy  (1839)  41  As  I 
rambled  through  thy  vineyard-ground.  Ibid.  223  When  on 
a  vineyard-hill  we  lay  concealed.  1848  Clough  Amours  de 
Voy.  u.  122  And  we  believe  we  discern  some  lines  of  men 
descending  Down  through  the  vineyard-slopes.  1849  K.  H. 
DiGBV  Compitum  II.  361  Pope  Urban  I  should  be  painted 
with  grapes  and  a  vine,  being  the  patron  of  vineyardmen. 
1B84  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.  928/1  A  French  double 
vineyard  plow. 

Hence  Vl'neyarded  a.,  enclosed  as  a  vineyard  ; 
covered  with  vineyards;  'V'i-iieyardintr,  the  culti- 
vation of  vineyards  ;  vine-growing;  Vi'iieyardist, 
one  who  engages  in  vine-growing. 

i8ao  Keats  Isabella  xvii.  In  that  land  inspired,  Paletl 
in  and  *vineyarded  from  beggar-spies-  1886  Mrs.  Caddy 
Footsteps  Jeanne  D'Arc  83  One  now  walks  from  the  train 
to  the  town  by  the  side  of  vineyarded  hill-slopes.  1870 
Cougregationalist  ig  May  (Cent.),  Profits  of  *vineyarding 
in  California.     1868  Rep    U.  S.  Comm.  Agric.  (1869)  267 
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The  necessity  of  depending  mainly  upon  professional  *viiie. 
yardists.  1897  I..  H.  Bailey  Princ.  Fruit-grooving  291 
Careful  vineyardisls  are  able  to  continue  the  practice  [of 
girdling]  year  after  year  without  apparent  injury  to  the  vine. 

■Vineyet,  var.  Vinet  Obs.  Vineyetour,  var. 
ViNirou  Obs.  Vinger,  southern  MK.  var.  FiN- 
r.Eii  sb.    Vingre,  ol)S.  f.  Vinegak  sb. 

II  Vingt-et-un  (v^ut^on),  vingt-un  (vgnton). 

Also  8  -une.  [F.,  'twenty-one'.]  A  round  game 
of  cards  in  which  the  object  is  to  make  the  number 
twenty-one  or  as  near  this  as  possible  without  ex- 
ceeding it,  by  counting  the  pips  on  the  cards, 
court-cards  counting  as  ten,  the  ace  one  or  eleven 
as  the  holder  cliooses.     (Cf.  Van  John.) 

Also  applied  to  a  game  at  dominoes:  see  Stone  sb.  13.^       • 

a.  1781  IVestm.  Mag.  IX.  604  Give  the  Beau-monde  im- 
pertinent advice.  Proscribe  I'ingt.une I  prohibit  box  and 
dice!  1790  A.  C.  Bowers  Diaries  J*,-  Coriisp.  (1903)  109,  I 
was  sat  down  with  every  M  iss  in  Winchester  to  play  Vingt 
une.  1804  Jane  Austen  IVatsons  (1879)  358,  I  have  played 
nothing  but  vingt-un  of  late.  1868  li.  F.  Pardon  Card 
I  layer  69  Vingt-un  may  be  played  by  two  or  more  players. 

fj.  184Z  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  (1850)  13/1  This  passenger 
is  reported  to  have  lost  fourteen  pounds  at  Vingt-et.un.. 
yesterday.  1853  '  C.  Bede  '  ( 'erdant  Green  xi.  102  It  was  a 
very  diiTerent  thing  to  playing  vingt-et-un  at  home.  187a 
K.  Braddon  Li/e  India  viii.  338  Happy  gamblers,  who 
look  upon  the  scientific  game  much  in  the  same  way  as 
they  do  vingt-et-un. 

ViniC  (v3i-nik),  a.  Cheni.  [f.  L.  vin-tim  wine,] 
Obtained  or  derived  from  wine  or  alcohol. 

1835  T.  Thomson  in  R.  D.  ^  T.  Thomson's  Rec.  Gen.  Sci. 
II.  98  The  term  racemic  .acid  given  by  the  French  is  prefer- 
able ;  because  vinic  is  the  name  applied  frequently  on  the 
Continent  to  tartaric  acid.  1857  Miller  FU-m.  Clurn..  Org. 
■-•8  Vinic  Acids.  Ibid.  119  Ethylic  or  Vinic  Alcohol,  Spirit 
of  Wine.  Ibid.  155  Ethylic  or  Vinic  Ether.  1876  Harlev 
Royle's  Mat.  Med.  330  Vinic  aether  prepared  from  alcohol. 

Vi'niculture.  [f.  L.  vhii-,  vinum  wine  -i- 
Cultuke  sb^  The  cultivation  of  grapes  for  the 
liroduction  of  wine. 

1871  Echo  3  Jan.,  The  fair  for  the  best  and  newest  speci- 
mens of  viniculture  has  been  held  in  Florence  last  week. 
x88a  .Advance  (Chicago)  23  Nov.,  Viniculture  from  year  to 
year  is  gaining  ground  in  Southern  Palestine.  1891  H.  M. 
SrF.PHENs  Portugal  368  He  did  not  neglect  to  encourage 
agriculture  and  viniculture. 

Hence  Vinlcu'ltnral  a. ;  'Tinicn-lturlst. 

188S  Voice  (N.  Y.)  5  July,  The  Vinicullural  Commission 
will  establish  in  San  Francisco,  a  Wine  Exchange.  1888 
Sci.  Amer.  24  Nov.  327/2  Ihe  harvesting  of  the  grape  crop 
is  the  period  of  anxiety  for  the  vinicullurist. 

"Viniet,  variant  of  Vinet  l  Obs. 

Vini'ferOUS,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  vmi-,  vmum 
wine :  see  -ferous.]     Producing  wine. 

183a  G.  DowNES  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  80  On  the  left 
lies  the  villiferous  district  of  La  Cute. 

Vinification  (vainifik^-Jan).  [f.  as  prec. ;  see 
-kication.]  The  conversion  of  grape  juice  or  the 
like  into  an  alcoholic  liquid  by  fermentation. 

i88a  Lib.  Univ.  K'non'l.  VII.  71  The  vinification  (of 
Greek  wines]  is  very  imperfect.  1894  Thudichum  (title), 
A  freatise  on  Wines:.. with  Practical  Directions  for  Viti- 
culture and  Vinification. 

Vining  (vai-nii)),  a.  [f.  Vine  sb.']  Twining 
like  a  vine. 

1814  Lewis  &  Clark  Trav.  Missouri xw'i.dSi^)  III.  124 
Vining  and  whiteberry  honeysuckle.  1897  Voice  (N.  Y.) 
4  Mar.  5/3  The  vining  maples  twined  in  so  close  about  it 
that  we  had  to  get  right  in  the  water  and  follow  up  the 
stream. 

Vinipote.  rare-°.  [f.  L.  vwt-,  vmutn  wine  -f 
foliis  having  drunk.]     (See  quota.) 

t6a3  Cockeram  i,  /  'inipote,  a  wine  drinker.  1656  Blount 
Clossogr.,  I  'inipote,  a  drinker  of  Wine,  a  Wine.bibber,  a 
Drnnkartl. 

Viniter(ie,  obs.  forms  of  Viniter,  Vintry. 

+  Vinitor.  Obs.  Also  7  vineter,  vineyetour. 
[a.  I.,  vinitor,  f.  vinum  wine.]     A  vine-grower. 

'559  Abp.  Sandys  Serm.  iii.  (1585)  48  Nowe  it  behooueth 
the  vinitor  to  take  great  heede  what  vine  heplanteth  in  this 
vineyard.  1595  Charldon  Fiil/ordo  et  Ful/ordx  33  This 
skilfull  vinitor.. halh  cau.sed  the  stones  th.it  pestered  the 
vineyard  to  bee  gathered  out.  1606  True  1^  Per/.  Relat. 
!J  dd  3,  The  branch  beares  fruit  no  longer  then  it  continues 
in  Ihe  naturall  .and  proper  Vincent  and  pruined  by  the 
.same  Vinetor.  i6a4  Capt.  Smith  I'irgiiiia  iv.  155  The 
Vineyard  our  Vineyetours  had  brought  to  a  good  forward- 
nesse.  1631  R.  H.  Arraignvi.  Whole  Creature  \\\.  280 
Had  not  lezabeL.made  him  a  Potion  and  Caudell  of  the 
l.loud  of  the  Vinetor,  and  tirapes  of  ihe  Vineyard. 

Vinito'rian,   a.     rare-",      [f.  L.  vinitori-tis 
("Columella),  f.  vinitor  :  see  prec]    (See  quot.) 
"  1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  I  initorian,  of  or  belonging  to  the 
keeping  a  Vineyard  or  Vines. 

Vinnel,  obs.  variant  of  Vennel. 

Vinnewed,  variant  of  Vinewed  a.  Obs. 

Vinnied,  a-  dial.  [var.  Vinewed  a.]  Mouldy. 

1519  HoRMAN  Vulg.  162  b.  This  bredde  is  olde  and  venyed. 
1670  H.  Stubbe/'/ks  Ultra  40 The  moon  is  a  Cheese.. odly 
figured . .  (and  perhaps  a  little  vinnyed  in  some  parts).  1787 
Gkose  Prmt.  Gloss.,  Vinnied,  fenny,  mouldy.  1834-  in 
south-western  dialects  (Eng.  Dial.  Diet.). 

Vinnow,  Vinnoveed,  Vinnowy,  variants  of 
ViNEW  sb.,  Vinewed  a.,  Finkwv  a.  Vinny, 
dial.  v.ir.  Veny  ~,  Fenny  a.2,  Finny  a.^ 

Vi'nny,  v..  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6  vynye. 
[var.  of  ViNEW  v.,  Finew  J'.]  intr.  To  become 
mouldy. 
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14. .  l''<x.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  597  Mucido^  to  vynye.  1837- 
in  Somerset  and  Devon  glossaries. 

Vino-  (vai'Dtf),  combining  f.  L.  vinum  wine, 
employed  in  a  few  chemical  terms,  as  vino-acetous, 
-methylic,  -sulphureous. 

1730  Fhil.  Trans,  XXXVI.  289  And  tlie  Retort  being 
clapped  in  the  Hand,  there  is  found  in  the  Receiver  a  Vino- 
sulphureous  Gas.  1843  TiZAR»i>rtf:('/«^  519  Vino-acetous 
fermentation.  1864  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  542  Methylate 
of  Ethyl ;  Ethylmeihylic  Meihylethylic,  or  Vinomethylic 
Ether. 

Vi'nolence.  rare,  [See  next  and  -ence.]  = 
next. 

1430-40  Lydc.  Bochas  iv.  ix.  (1554)  106  b.  He.  .Through 
vynolence  lost  oft  his  reason.  1607  B.  IUrnrs  Diviis 
Charter  i.  ii.  A  4,  Such  odious  Auarice  and  perfidie,  Such 
vinolence  and  brutish  gluttony.  [17*7  Bailey  (vol  II), 
VinoUncet  I'inoUntness,  I>runkenness.] 

Vi'nolency.  rare.  [ad.  L.  vTfioientia,  f.  vitw- 
lenttts  :  see  next  and  -Excv.]     Drtuikenness. 

i6a3CocKKRAM  I.  [Also  Bailey  (1721),  etc.]  1804  Trotter 
Drunkenness  ii.  21  note^  No  bad  assemblage  of  thephaeno- 
mena  of  Vinolency. 

7111016X11:  (vai'n^lent),  a.  Also  4-6  vyno-. 
[ad.  L.  vinolent-us,  f.  vinum  wine.]  Addicted  to 
drinking  wine  ;  tending  to  drunkenness.  j 

138s  WvcLiF  Titus  I.  7  It  bihoueth  a  bischop  for  to  be 
witnoute  crime,.. not  proud,  not  wrathful,  not  vynolent.    | 
cxi/iS  Chaucer  IVi/e's  Frol.  467  In  ubmmen  vinolent  is  no    ; 
defence,  This  knowen  lecchours  by  experience,     c  1386  —    : 
So'upn,  T.  223  They  ben..  Al  vinolent  as  hotel  in  thespence. 
i4ia-ao  LvDG.  Chron.  Troy  11.  5758  For  m.in  or  woman  ^at 
is  vinolent  Is  verreyly  a  beste  vnresonable.   c  1440  Capgrave    [ 
Life  St.  Kath,    iv.   1533  Venus   was  lecherous  and  also 
vynolent,     15x5  Barclay  Eghges  (1570)  C  vj72  There  is  wq 
secrete  with  people  vinolent.  By  beastly  surfeit,  the  life  is 
breviate.     1556  Laldkr  Tractate  286  5e  ^ulde  nocht  chuse 
vntothatcureAne  Vinolent  nor  wod  Pasture.     1656  Blount 
Glosso^r.      1837   Wheelwright  tr.  Aristoph.  II.  80  note^ 
The  vinolent  propensity  of  the  Athenian  females. 

Hence  Vinolentness,  drunkenness.  rare~^, 

1727   HaII.KY  IV'^l.   II). 

Viuo'logist.  rare—'^.  [f.  L.  vTn-um  wine  + 
-CLOG  1ST.]     A  connoisseur  in  wines. 

1845  Ford  llandbk.  .Spain   i.   309  The   true  vinologist    , 
should  so  down  into  one  of  the  cuevas  or  cellars  and  have 
a  goblet  of  the    ruby  fluid   drawn    from  the    big-bellied 
Tinaja, 

Vinomadafied, a.  rare-"^.  [f.  L.  v/"«-7//«  wine   ■ 
■\- made/ieri  io  be  soaked.]     Soaked  with  wine.        ' 

165*  Ur<;uhabt  7^w/ Wks.  (1S34)  239  He,  with  his  vino- 
madefied  retinue,  resolved  to  press  in  upon  the  page. 

Viiicmeter.  [f,  L.  vinum  wine  +  -omkteb.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  strength  or  purity 
of  wine  ;  an  oenometer.  ! 

1863  Atkinson  ir.  Gauofs  Physi,.s  81   Lactometers  and    ; 
vinomcters..are  used  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  water    : 
which  is  introduced  into  milk  or  wine  for  the  purposes  of 
adulteration. 

Vinook,  variant  of  Vkrneuk  v.  \ 

Vinose  ^v^inJ'-s),  a,  [ad.  L.  vinos-ns  full,  or 
fond,  of  wine.  Cf.  It.,  Sp.,  and  Pg.  vinoso,  Pg. 
vinhoso.'\    =  ViNOUS  a. 

J7»7  Bah  EY  (vol.  II).  X73a  Hist.  Litteran'a  III.  382 
The  Acids.. are  divided  by  the  Author  into  Vinose  and 
Acetose.  x8a6  Examiner  j  S7/2  Their  salaried  tutors,  their 
rich  professors,  their  vinose  and  indolent  fellows. 

Vinosity  (v^inpslti).  Also  7  vinocitie.  [ad. 
L.  vitwsitds  (Tertullian),  the  flavour  of  wine,  f. 
vinds-us:  see  prec.  and -ity.  So  OF.  and  F.z'/«- 
osit^,  It.  vinosith,  Sp.  vinosidad,  Pg.  vinosidade.'] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  vinous ;  vinous 
character  or  flavour. 

1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Hydriot.  33  Vessels  of  Oyles  and 
Aromaticall  Liquors..  ..\nd  some  yet  retaining  a  Vinosity 
and  spirit  in  them,  which  if  any  have  tasted  they  have  farre 
exceeded  the  Palats  of  Antiquity.  IHence  in  Blount 
Glcssogr.  {\tt\\.\  1714  Manoeville  Fab.  Bees  (1733)  IL 
210  If  we  c^nisider,  now  necessary  fermentation  is  to  the 
vinosity  of  the  liquor.  1757  A.  Cooper  Distiller  i.  ii.  (1760) 
20  It  is  common  with  Distillers,  in  orderlo.  .give  it  a  par- 
ticular Flavour,  or  improve  its  Vinosity.  1843  Tizakd 
Brewing  465  The  vi.nosity  and  mellowness  [of  vinous 
liquors!  are  at  the  same  time  improved.  1889  Pail  Mall  'i. 
20  July,  A  Medoc  wine-taster  can  tell  at  a  sip  what  sort  of 
ground  a  bottle  of  wine  has  grown  in;.. that  grown  on  a 
Stony  layer  is  marked  by  greater  body  and  vinosity.  1890 
O.  Crawfurd  Round  Calendar  195  All  the  rich  and  subtle 
chemistry  of  vinosity,  which  help  to  cheer  and  sustain  the 
body. 

2.  Fondnesi  for,  addiction  to,  wine. 

x6s4  Hevwood  Gunaik.  vii.  348  The  souldiers.  .reproov- 
ing  his  intemperate  vinositie.  Ibid.  ix.  441  Riois,  Reuels, 
Banquets,  Pride,  Surfets,  Vinocitie,  Voracitie.  1857 
Fraser's  Mag.  LVI.  486  Aristophanes  himself,  notwith- 
slandin:;  his  jokes  on  the  vinosity  of  Cratinus,  is  said  in 
Atben^eus  to  have  been  well  primed  with  wine  when  he  sat 
down  to  write. 

■Vinour(e,  obs.  variant-^  of  Viner  2. 

Vinous  (.^^i'"3s),  a.  [ad.  L.  vinds-us^  f.  vinunt 
wine :  cf.  Vinose  a.  and  F.  vineux  (.OF.  vineus).'] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  wine  ;  having  the  qualities  of 
wine;  tasting  or  smelling  like  wine;  made  of,  or 
prepared  with,  wine. 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  i.  65  The  fermentation  and  heat 
presently  appears,  with  a  kind  of  vinous  steam.  i68oB<>vt  r 
Exp.  Cltem.  I'rinc.  i.  26  Fermentation  rarefy's  the  oyly 
parts  of  the  Juice  of  Grapes,  and  subtilizes  them  into  vinous 
Spirits.  (694  Salmon  Bate's  Dispens.  1171;?)  JM'2  So  will 
the  Liquor  be  Vinous  in  Smell,  and  more  delicious  in  I'aste. 
1713  J.  Warder  'J'rne  Amazons  156  The  most  wholesome 
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of  all  the  Vinous  Liquors  in  the  World.  1741  C.  Middle- 
ton  Cicero  1.  iv.  324  He  was  obliged,  he  said,  to  take  some 
vinous  medicines.  1818  AccuM  Chetti.  l^ests  72  All  vinous 
fluids,  even  the  mildest,  contain  a  portion  of  a  free  acid. 
1856  N.  Hawthorne  E/tg.  Note-bks.  1.  242  They  would 
perhaps  have  preferred  a  vinous  potation.  1874  H.  R. 
Kevnolus  John  Bapt.  ill.  §  2.  154  John  was  deprived  from 
his  birth  of  all  vinous  stimulu.s. 

b.  Producing  wine  or  similar  liquor,  rare, 
1676  Worlidge  {title\  Vinetum  Britannicum :  or,  a 
Treatise  of  Cider;.  .Together  with  the  Method  of  Pro- 
pagating all  sorts  of  Vinous  Fruit-Trees.  1708  Ozell  tr. 
Botieau's  Lutrin  41  Burgundia's  vinous  Fields  she  hovers 
round. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  wine. 

1708  J.  Philips  Cyder  11.  106  Water  will  imbibe  I'he 
small  Remains  of  Spirit,  and  acquire  A  vinous  Flavour. 
1719  London  &  Wlse  ComPL  Gard.  78  it  has  a  vinous  and 
delicious  Taste.  177SS1RK.  '^K^^nObserv.  IV ines  Ancients 
9  A  more  rich  and  sweet  taste  than  is  natural  to  them  in  a 
recent  true  vinous  stale.  1834  J.  Forbes  Laenncc's  Dis. 
Chest  (ed.  4)  173  An  accumulation  of  blood.,  which,  .tinges 
the  lungs  of  a  livid  or  vinous  colour. 

b.    Vinous  fermentation:  (see  quot.  1857). 

1748  Hartley  Obscfu.  Man  11.  iii.  §  2.  220  All  Liquors 
which  have  undergone  vinous  Fermentation.. have  a  Mark 
set  upon  them  as  dangerous,  c  1791  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3) 
VII.  216/1  When  the  vinous  fermentation  was  finished, 
the  liquor. .was  found  converted  into  vinegar.  1815  J. 
Smith  Panorama  Set.  9f  Art  II.  502  Tlie  vinous  fermenta- 
tion never  takes  place  except  in  substances  containing 
sugar,  and  it  is  most  remarkable  in  those  which  contain 
the  most  of  the  saccharine  principle.  1857  Miller  Eiem. 
Chein.,  Org.  102  When  spirit  of  wine  is  formed  from  sugar, 
the  change  is  called  the  alcoholic  or  vinous  fermentation. 

^g.  18^  Lowell  w4wo«^  fiiy  Books  Ser.  1.  147  The  Re- 
formation had  passed  the  period  of  its  vinous  fermentation. 

3.  Caused  or  produced  by,  resulting  from,  indul- 
gence in  wine. 

1776  Johnson  in  Bos7vell  12  Apr.,  I  have  heard  none  of 
those  drunken, — nay,  drunken  is  a  coarse  word,— none  of 
those  vinous  flights.  1818  Scott  Rob  Ray  xii,  It  has  even 
been  reported  by  maligncrs,  that  I  sung  a  song  while  under 
this  vinous  influence.  1850  Thackeray  Pendennis  xlvi, 
Frank  and  familiar. .from  vinous  excitement.  1874  Ld. 
Lvtton  in  Lady  Balfour  Lett.  (1906)  1.  318  On  our  way 
back  to  town  I  was  seized  with  a  vinous  inspiration. 

b.  Affected  by,  showing  signs  of,  the  use  of 
wine. 

1847  L.  Hi;nt  Men^  Woitun.,  4-  B,  L  ix.  161  He  was  a 
shortish  stout  man,  in  powder,  with  a  huge  vinous  face. 
1848  Th.^ckeray  Van.  Fairxxx'w,  Winking  at  his  cousin 
with  a  pair  of  vinous  eyes.  i88a  '  F  Anstey'  Vice  Versa 
iii.  44  C.  gave  a  vinous  wink. 

4.  Addicted  to  wine. 

1816  T.  L.  Peacock  Headlong  Hail  ii,  Indefatigable  in 
his  requisition  for  the  proximity  of  his  vinous  Achates. 
x8so  liYRON  ynan  wu  xlii.  The  vinous  Greek  to  whom  he 
had  address "d  His  question,  much  too  merry  to  divine  The 
questioner,  fiU'd  up  a  glass  of  wine.  1859  Thackeray 
Virgin,  x,  Let  us  fancy  them  reeling  to  bed, ..and  their 
vinous  General,  .conducted  to  his  chamber  by  the  young 
gentlemen  of  the  house. 

5.  With  names  of  colours:  Like  that  of  (red) 
wine  ;  having  a  wine-coloured  tinge. 

1834  Penny  Cycl.  II,  79/2  The  general  colour  of  the  body 
is  a  dark  vinous  red  on  the  upper  parts  and  silvery  grey 
beneath.  1881  Garden  25  Mar.  203/2  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  a  yellow-green  with  blotches  of  deep  vinous- 
purple  at  the  basis  of  the  flower-cup.  1887  W.  Phillips 
Brit.  Discomycetes  ts  Cup.. rough,  vinous-brown.  1894 
R.  B.  Sharpe  Handbk.  Birds  Gt.  Brit.  1.  65  Ear-coverts 
and  throat  vinous-chestnut. 

b.  Of  the  colour  of  wine;  vinaceous,  hX'&oComb. 

1894  R.  B.  Sharpe  Handbk.  Birds  Gt.  BriL  I.  19  Tlie 
white  or  vinous-throated  birds.  Ibid.  80  The  median  and 
lesser  wing-coverts  vinous. 

Hence  Vi-noualy  adv.  ;  Vi'nonsness. 

xjvj  Bailey  (vol.  II),  i'inousness,  winy  Quality,  Taste  or 
Smelt.  1836  hraier's  Mag.  XlII.  733  He  felt  himself 
*vinously  inclined'.  1859  Meredith  R.  Eeverel  x\\i.  He 
determined  to  overbear  his  client  vinously.  1891  —  One  of 
our  Conq.  vi,  His  voice  and  words  had  a  swing  of  convic- 
tion: they  imparted  vinousnessto  a  heart  athirst. 

Vinow,  Vinowed,  variants  of  Vinew  sIk  and 

Z;.,  Vl!fEWKDa. 

Viaquish,  Sc.  var.  Vanquish  sb, 

1844  H.  Steihens  Bk.  Farm  III.  1122  It  is  quite  a  new 
disease  on  the  Border |.. nor  did  I  ever  hear  its  name  save 
from  Galloway,  where  it  was  called  the  vinquish. 

Vint,  sh.  rare.  [Back-formation  from  Vintage 
sb,     Cf.  next.]     Vintage, 

1639  G.  Daniel  Ecclus.  xxiv.  88  Opulent  AsGehon,  in  the 
season  of  the  vint.  1895  Snaith  Dorothy  Marvin  vii,  Such 
is  the  l>eauty  of  this  rarest  of  vinis  [that,  etc.]. 

Vint  (vint),  V.  [Back-formation  from  Vintner 
or  Vintage.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  sell  or  vend  (wine).   Obs.-"^ 

ijtB  North  Mem.  Music  (1846)  112  The  taverner  finding 
the  sweets  of  vinting  wine  and  taking  money. 

2.  To  make  (wine,  etc.);    =  Vintage  v.  i. 

1857  Trollope  Barckester  T.  xxi.  II.  38,  I  wouldn't  give 
a  straw  for  the  bc^l  wine  that  ever  was  vinted,  after  it  had 
lain  here  a  couple  of  years.  1908  Academy  11  April  666/1 
M  r.  Pickwick . .  drinks  a  brandy  that  was  vinted  and  distilled 
in  Sirius. 

Vintage  (vi-ntedj),  sb.  Also  5-6  vyntage. 
[a.  AF.  vintage  (1353),  altered  f.  oivindage,  ven- 
dage  Vendage,  OF.  vendange,  by  association  with 
ViNTER  or  Vintner.] 

1.  The  produce  or  yield  of  the  vine,  either  as 
grapes  or  wine  ;  the  crop  or  yield  of  a  vineyard  or 
I   district  in  a  single  season.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 


Quot.  1460  refers  to  the  capture  of  large  supplies  of  wine 
from  the  French. 

c  1450  Brut  II.  372  pere  l?ay  restid  ham  n  while,  and  sette 
^e  cuntre  yn  pees  t'i  rest  tylle  J>e  vyntage  were  redy  to  sayle. 
a  1460  Capgrave  Chron.  239  Than  the  vyntage  of  Ynglond 
took  a  othir  felauchip,  where  thei  had  a  thousand  tunne  wyn 
and  V.  hundred.  15*3  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.xxW. (i^ii)  II. 
55  And  there  he  taryed  tyll  they  had  inned  all  their  corne 
and  vyntage.  1589  Fleming  i''irg.  Georg.  11.  21  Not  one 
and  selfe  same  vintage  hangs  on  our  Italian  trees.  1605 
^hCLQii  Adv.  Leaiti.  i.  iv.  §  11  By  reason  of  their  stirring  and 
digging  the  mould  about  the  roots  of  their  vines,  they  had 
a  great  vintage.  1657  Burton's  Diary  (18^8)  I.  327  'J'he  . 
commonwealth  will  be  cheated  ;  for  most  of  the  wine  of  this 
vintage  is  now  in  the  vintners*  cellars.  1697  Drvdkn  Virg. 
Past.  V.  109  Two  Goblets  will  I  crown  with  sparkling  Wine, 
The  gen'rous  Vintage  of  the  Chian  Vine.  1713  Young  Last 
Day  II.  348  Shi»e  we  in  arms?  or  sing  beneath  our  vine? 
Thine  is  the  vintage,  and  the  conquest  Thine.  1748  Grav 
Alliance  57  With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view  A 
brij;hter  day..  ;  Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing 
rose,  And  quaff  the  pendent  vintage  as  it  grows.  1818  AI  ks. 
Shelley  /•rankenst.  i.  (1865)  62  Never  did.. the  vines  yield 
a  more  luxuriant  vintage.  1818  Shelley  Euganean  Hills 
221  Where.. the  milk-white  oxen  slow  With  the  purple 
vintage  strain,  Heaped  upon  the  creaking  wain. 

Jig.  1586  Warner  .(4 /(&.  Eng.  iv.  xxi.  (1589)  8g  The  Vintage 
of  my  thrifiles  loue  isblasteain  the  bloome.  1647  N.  Bacon 
Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  1.  ii.  (1739)  19  This  was  the  vintage  of 
Kings  and  great  men,  but  the  gleanings  of  the  People  were 
much  more  plentiful.  1820  Shelley  Ode  Liberty  xii.  7 
How  like  Bacchanals  of  blood  Round  France,  the  ghastly 
vintage,  stood  Destruction's  sceptred  slaves,  and  Folly  s 
mitred  brood  ! 

b.  poet.  Wine,  esp.  of  good  or  rare  quality. 
1604  Dekker  Honest  Wh.  Wks.  1873  II.  51  We  had  ex- 
cellent cheere,  rare  vintage,  and  were  drunke  after  supper. 
1725  Poi'E  Odyss.  IV.  67  In  solid  gold  the  purple  vintage 
flows.  i8ao  Keats  To  a  Nightingale  ii,  O  f  for  a  draught 
of  vintage,  that  hath  been  Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep- 
delved  earth.  1859  Tennyson  Elaine  266  The  great 
knight,..  Whom  they  with  meats  and  vintage  of  their  Lest 
And  talk  and  minstrel  melody  entertain 'd.  1887  Bowkn 
Aineid  i.  729  Soon  for  the  goblet  she  asks,.  .Then  with  the 
vintage  hllsit. 

trans/.  1856  B.  Taylor  Summer  s  Bacclmnal  109  Where 
the  crystal  vintage  of  the  mountain  Runs  in  foam  from 
dazzling  fields  of  snow. 

c.  Used  with  reference  to  the  age  or  year  of  a 
particular  wine,  usually  connoting  one  of  good  or 
outstanding  quality  ;  now  spec,  a  wine  made  from 
the  grape-crop  of  a  certain  district  in  a  good  year 
and  kept  separate  on  account  of  its  quality. 

1746  Francis  tr.  Horace,  Epist.  i.  v.  6  Nor  old,  ..  nor 
excellent,  my  Wine,  Of  five  Years  Vintage,  and  a  marshy 
Vine.  1760  JoHN-soN  idler  No.  97  ^4  He  may. .regale  his 
palate  with  a  succession  of  vintages.  1817  Bvron  Matt/red 
11.  i.  18  Taste  my  wine;  *Tis  of  an  ancient  vintage.  1864 
Tennyson  Aylmer's  F.  407  Honest  Avtrill-.fetch'd  His 
richest  beeswing  from  a  binn  reserved  For  banquets,  praised 
the  waning  red,  and  told  The  vintage.  1888  Encycl.  Brit. 
XXIV.  605  The  principal  claret  vintages  of  the  igih  cen- 
tury are  considered  to  have  been  those  of  1815,  '25,  '2S 
(etc.].  Ibid.  608  The  last  year  when  the  wine  was  shipped 
as  a  vintage. 

trans/.  1874  L.  Stephen  Hours  in  Libra7y  {iByg)  III. 
231  There  are  vintages(  Loth  material  and  intellectual, 
which  are  more  frequently  praised  than  heartily  enjoyed. 

d.  A  property  yielding  \vine.  rare^^. 

1840  Hood  Up  Rhine  231  Last  summer  we  purchased  a 
small  cask  of  wine  from  a  woman  whoowns,a  little  vintage. 
2.  The  gathering  of  the  ripe  grapes  in  order  to 
make  them  into  wine,  including  the  preliminary 
processes  of  wine-making,  as  pressing  and  placing 
the  juice  in  the  fermenting  vats,  etc. ;  the  grape- 
harvest. 
Also  in  the  phrase  -^to  make  vintage  (sec  b). 
id)  1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  14  §2  From  Burdeux  to 
London  for  everie  tonne  Wyne  at  thefyrst  vintage,,  .xviij.s. 
1550  NicoLLs  Thuiydides  iv.  114b,  Sone  after  that,  a  Ijtle 
bifore  the  viTitage,  that  selfe  somer.  1560  Hicle  (Gencv.) 
Miaih  vii.  i,  1  am  as  the  somer  gatherings,  &  as  the  grapes 
of  the  vintage.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  405  The  grape- 
gatherer  in  lime  of  Vintage.  1656  Blount  Glassogr.,  yin- 
/rt^^,.. Vine-harvest,  Grape-har\*est,  Grape-gathering,  Wine 
making.  1710  J.  Clarke  tr.  Rohauifs  Nat.  Philos.  (1729) 
I.  175  For  if  it  rains  a  little  before  the  Vintage,  the  Wine  is 
sharper.  1790  liuRKE  Fr.  Rev.  261  The  produce  of  the  vin- 
tage in  Guienne  and  Languedoc.  1833  Redding  Mod. 
Wines  iii.  (1851)  53  The  time  of  the  vintage  being  fixed,  the 
gathering  is  begun  as  early  in  the  day  as  possible.  1863 
T.  G.  Shaw  IVine,  line  <>-  Cellar  xi.  285  Ihe  vintage  is 
ofien  delayed  to  such  a  late  period  of  the  season  as  to  in(  ur 
the  danger  of  injury  from  frost.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV. 
605/1  The  vintage  in  Me'dcc  usually  commences  between 
the  middle  and  end  of  September  and  lasts  from  t«o  to 
three  weeks.      'Ihe  process  is  a  very  simple  one. 

/g.  f86o  PusEY  Minor  Proph.  197  It  was  a  vintage,  not 
of  wine,  but  of  woe.  ...r--.    «.    t      j      1 

(b)  1600  Nashe  .Summer's  Last  Hilt  Fjb,  My  Lord  askes 
thee,  what  vintage  thou  hast  made?  1609  Bible  (Douay) 
jer.  xxxi.  5  Ihe  planters  .';hal  plant,  and  til  the  time  come 
they  shal  not  make  vintage.  1731  Miller  Card.  Dtct.  s.v. 
Vttis,  My  Conjecture  is  founded  upon  more  than  twenty- 
1    five  Vintages,  which  I  have  seen  made. 

Jig.   1609  Bible  (Douay)  La?n.  i.  12  See  if  there  be  sorow 
I    like  to  my  sorow  ;  because  he  hath  made  vintage  of  me,  as 

our  Lord  hath  spoken.  . 

]        b.  The  season  or  time  when  this  is  done.    Also 
■    with  a  and  pi. 

1616  Bullokar  Eng.  Expos.,  Vintage,  the  time  of  yearc 
i  when  wine  is  m.-tde.  1651  R.  Child  in  H artlib  s  Legacy 
'  (1655)  148,  I  lived  in  Chamntoii  two  leagues  from  1  aris,  a 
I  whole  Vintaiae,  purposely  to  see  how  wine  was  made  in 
France.  1764  Harmer  Obs€rt>.  i.  §  18.  43  If -St.  Jeromemay 
I  be  believtd,  the  vintage  of  Tudaa  is  not  till  (he  end  ot  Sep- 
I    tember   or  beginning   of  October.     1858   Simmonijs   Utcl. 


VINTAGE. 

Trade,  f^rii/aifr,  the  season  of  gathering  grapes.  1876  W.  C. 
BnvANT  in  St.  Nicholas  Mag.  Dec.  101/2  The  cider -making 
season  in  autumn  was,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
somewhat  correspondent  to  the  vintage  in  the  wine  countries 
of  Euro)>c. 

3.  cUtrib^t  as  vinia^-bal/,  -iiay^  -dintur,  -eve^ 
feasty  'festival^  -god,  -hofne  (after  harvest-home), 
-fftaMj  etc 

1876*  OuiDA '  IVtMterCity  xiv,  Forthe  Palcstrina  •vintage 
halls.  1857  Emekson  Poems  51  'I'was  the  "vintage-day  of 
flcid  and  wood.  183B  Miss  Pariwe  River  ^  Desert  II.  31 
A  •vintage-dinner,  at  which  I  have  just  assisted.  i8a6 
Mas.  Hemans  Forest  Sanctuary  i.  xliii.  The  hour,  the 
scene,,  .came  floating  o'er  my  mind— A  golden  •vintage.eve, 
a  i8ao  S.  Roghrs  Jacquel,  Poems  {1839)  24  Thro'  Provence 
had  ceased  The  vintageand  the  'vintage- feasL  1846  Grote 
Greece  ( 18691  I.  36  Even  the  spontaneous  joy  of  the  vintage- 
(east  was  conferred  by  the  favour.. of  Dionyscs.  1833 
PkiUlcg,  Museum  II.  297  The  difficulty  of  assigning  a 
•vintage  festival  to  the  month  of  February,  ito?  Encycl. 
Brit.  vll.  247  The  lesser  Dioiiysia.. were  held. .in  the 
month  of  December.  This  was  a  vintage  festival.  1873 
Symonds  Gr^.  /'oets  ix.  276  The  cultus  of  the  *vintage-god 
[sc.  DionysusJ.  1657  Thornley  tr.  Longus^  Dafiknis  <y  Chioe 
65  The  young  gallants  thinking  to  keep  the  •Vintage  holy- 
dayes.  1839 T.  Mitchell  Frogs  of  Aristoph.  Introd.  p.cxix, 
The  ingathering  of  grapes,  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  such 
a  term,  the  *  vintage -home  which  followed.  1800  Moore 
AnacreoH  lix.  12  Ihe  choral  song,  the  *vintage  hymn  Of 
rosy  youths  and  virgins  fair.  ijo6SrKVEssi,yenMmi(tdor, 
a  •Vintage-man  that  gathers  the  Grapes.  1694  Motteux 
Rabelms  v.  vii.  ag  An  infinite  number  of  Httie  pimping 
Wine-presses,  all  full  of  *Vintagemongers,  who  were  pick- 
ing, examining,  and  raking  the  Grapes,  i860  Pusev  Min. 
Proph.  197  Where  aforetime  was  the  *vint.iec-shout  in 
thankfulness  for  the  ingathering,  there,  .should  be  waiting. 
c  iSao  S.  Rogers  Italy  (1839)  280  From  the  first  hour,  when 
•vintage-songs  broke  forth.  1836  Earl  Carnarvon  Portn. 
gat  if  Gallicia  I.  94  Groups  of  vintagers.,  were  gathering 

f  rapes,  and  singing  the  vintage  song.  i6ox  Holland  Pliny 
I.  148  Staphis-.waxeth  ripe  ..  at  •vintage  time,  1671 
Milton  P.  R.  iv.  15  As  a  swarm  of  flies  in  vintage  time. 
1731  Miller Carrf.  Diet.  s.v.  VitiSy  Dew  is  rarely  wanting 
in  Vintage- Time.  i8ao  Shelley  Prometk.  Unb.  \.  i.  574 
'Tis  the  vintage-time  for  death  and  sin.  1885  Pater  Marius 
XX  vii.  II.  222  To  see  their  emperor  living  there..,  his  hands 
red  at  vintage-time  with  the  juice  of  the  grapes. 

b.  In  sense  i  c,  as  vintage  claret^  class,  wine,  etc. 
1888  Encyct.  Brit.  XXIV.  608/a  The  cheaper  wines  are 
an  exception . . ,  also  those  of  the  so-called  *  vintage  '  class, 
which  are  the  finest  wines  of  a  good  year  kept  separate  and 
shipped  as  the  produce  of  that.. year.  1895  Westm.  Gaz. 
31  Dec.  i/i  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  '  depression  '  in 
the  nutrket  for  vintage  wines.  1900  ibid,  i  Sept.  2/1  We 
are  allowed  to  make  our  little  bids  for  fame  with  clean 
shirts,  cut  hair,  sound  coats,  vintage  clarets. 

Vintage,  v.    [f.  prec.] 

1.  intr.  (See  quot.)  rare. 

1598  Florio,  Vendemmiare,  to  vintage,  to  gather  grapes, 
to  make  wine. 

2.  trans,  a.  To  strip  (vines  or  a  vineyard)  of 
grapes  at  the  vintage.     Also^^.     ?  Obs. 

1618  Bacon  Lett.  (1734)  87,  I  humbly  beseech  his  Majestie 
that  these  royal  boughs  of  forfeiture  may  not  be  vintaged 
or  cropped  by  private  suitors.  1648  tr.  Senault's  Paraphr. 
yob  222  They  either  carry  away  the  corne  which  is  not  yet 
cut,  or  pillage  the  vines  which  are  not  yet  vintaged.  1694 
Motteux  Rabelais  iv.  xxiii.  99  The  Devil  take  me.. if  the 
Cl<»e  of  Seville  had  not  been  all  gather'd,  vintag'd,  glean 'd 
and  destroy *d. 

b.  To  gather  (grapes)  in  order  to  make  wine ; 
to  make  (wine)  from  gathered  grapes, 

Usualljj  with  special  reference  to  the  production  of  wine  of 
fine  quality  (cf.  Vintage  sb.  i  c). 

1888  Encyct.  Brit.  XXIV.  605/2  If.  .a  first  growth  is  vin- 
taged a  little  too  late  and  does  not  succeed  so  well  as  some 
second  growths.  1890  Patt  Mall  G.  29  Sept.  3/2  The  De- 
partment of  the  Marne,  where  the  true  sparkling  champagne 
IS  vintaged. 

Vintager,    [f.  Vintage  sb,  +  -eb.] 

1.  One  who  gathers  grapes  in  the  vintage ;  a 
labourer  or  worker  at  the  vintage. 

158^  Fleming  Virg.  Georg.  11.  21  The  grapes  which 
Le>btan  vintager  doth  crop  from  Methym  vine.  i6ix  Cotgr., 
yendengeur,  a  Vintager,  or  vine-reaper.  1706  Phillips  (ed. 
Keriey),  yinlager,  a  Vine-reaper,  or  Grape-gatherer.  1731 
Miller  Gard.  Did,  s.v.  Vitis,  Because  there  are  green 
Grapes  that  the  Vintagers  ought  not  to  gather  and  mingle 
with  the  others.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.'Pierre*s  Stud. 
Nat.iijqai  II.  454  The  basket  of  the  vintager,  and  the 
apron  of  the  reaper.  1806  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  719 
'I  he  annual  dances  of  the  vinlai^ers,  in  which  they  smeared 
their  faces  with  lees  of  wine.  1846  Landor  Story  0/  San* 
lander  Wk».  II.  464  The  officer  was.  .threatening  both 
vintagers  and  mules  for  their  intractability.  1887  Pater 
Imag.  I'oriraits  167  The  sharp  sound  of  a  IJell— death-bell, 
perhaps,  or  only  a  crazy  summons  to  the  vintagers. 

fig.  iMo  H.  More  Apocat.  Ajioc.  147  They  are  the  same 
that  are  pressed  here  by  Christ's  Vintagers  or  Grape- 
pressert.  1865  Mozlkv  Mirac.  \.  iii.  207  An  element  of 
n-opbecy . .  unfolding  itself  beneath  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Divine  vintager. 

b.  tranf.     Also  aitrih. 

1607  ToPSELL  Four'/.  Beasts  6  A . .  hill,  abounding  in  these 
beasts  [jr.  monkeys],  who  are  a  great  hinderance  to  the  poore 
vinugers  of  the  countrey  of  Calechut,  for  they  will  climbe 
into  the  high  palm  trees,.. breaking  the  vessels  set  to  re. 
ceiue  the  Wine.  1899  T.  U  Peacock  Mis/ort.  Elphin  16 
From  the  flower  cups  of  summer  on  field  and  on  tree  Our 
mead  cups  are  filled  by  the  vintager  bee.  1871  I^well 
Study  \iVind.  7  A  dozen  of  these  winged  vintagers  Uc 
rolnns]  bustled  out  from  among  the  leaves. 

2.  A  bright  star  in  the  constellation  of  Virgo. 
After  \»vindemiator\  cf.  Vinormiatrix. 

1588  Ashley  Wagenat^s  Mariners  Mirr.  Bj,  Pra:uinde< 
miatrix.  The  Vintager.  1601  Holland  Pliny  J.  604  Eleven 
daies  before  the  Calends  of  September,.,  the  star  named  in 
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I^tiiic  Vindemiator,  /.  the  Vintager,  beginneth  to  shew  in 
the  morning. 

Vi'utaging,  vbL  sb.  [f.  Vintage  v^  The 
action  or  jirocess  of  gathering  the  grapes  at  the 
vintage. 

1830  H.  N.  Colkridge  Grk.  Poets  (1834)  218  Then  follow 
successive  representationsof  acityat  peace,..of  reaping,  of 
sheaf-binding,  of  vintaging.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par. 
III.  28a  And  timorous  must  he  let  the  time  go  by  For 
viniaging.  1890  O.  Cra  wfurd  Round  Calendar  in  Portugal 
198  i  he  maize-harvest. .comes  just  after  the  vintaging  of 
the  grapes. 

t  Vintaine.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  vintayne. 
[.1.  OF.  vintaine,  -eine,  -ene,  (also  mod.F.)  vingl- 
aine  (=  Pr.  and  Pg.  vintena,  Sp.  veintena),  f. 
vingt  twenty.]     A  company  of  twenty  soldiers,  etc. 

13..  Sir  Beues  (A.)  3367  Make  we  J>re  vintaine,  pat  be 
gode  and  certaine  !  pe  ferste  ich  wile  me  self  out  lede. 
1:1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  XXV.  114  pai  er  wele  arayd  and 
ordaynd  by  thowsands,  hundretlis  and  vintaynes. 

II  Vintem  (vintch).  Forms:  a.  6  vintiin 
(vinton),  7  ventin,  vinteen,  8  vinten,  8-9 
viutin.  ^.  8-9  vintain.  7.  8-9vintem.  [Pg. 
vintcm,  f.  z^/w/f  twenty.]  In  tlie  coinage  of  Portu- 
gal and  coimtries  colonized  from  there :  A  small 
silver  coin  of  the  value  of  20  reis,  equivalent  to 
about  i\d.  sterling;  also,  a  copper  coin  of  the 
same  value. 

a.  1584  Barret  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1599)  II.  l  a74»  5  vintons 
make  a  tanga,  and  4  vintenas  make  a  tanga  of  base  money. 
1598  W.  Phillip  tr.  Linschoten  \.  xxxv.  69/1  There  is  like- 
wise a  reckoning  of  I'intiins^  which  is  not  likewise  in  coyiie, 
but  onely  named  in  telling:  of  the.se  foure  good,  and  fiue 
Ijadde  doe  make  a  Tan^as,  166a  J.  Davies  tr.  Mandelslo's 
Trav.  II.  (1669)  86  Eight  of  these  Hasarucques  make  a 
Ventin.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  i^  P.  207  The  Tango, 
5  Vintcens.  1743  Hulkelev  &  Cummins  Voy.  S.  Sens  206 
We  had  hitherto  been  suppli'd  at  the  Rate  of  eight  Vintins 
each  Man  per  Day.  1775  Twiss  Trav.  Portug,  i^  Sp.  22 
Exacting  a  vinten,  or  about  three  halfpence  per  head.  1805 
T.  LiNDLEV  ypy.  Brazil  260  The  ships. .sell  the  beef  on 
board  by  retail,  at  two  vintins  a  pound. 

3.  1718 Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Coin,  Portuguese  Coins..  .The 
Vintain,  whereof  tlie'y  have  two  sorts, -the  one  Silver,  and 
the  other  Hillon.  1819  J.  H.  Vaux  Mew.  I.  218  They  stop, 
and  eni^ity  their  [water-J  vessel,  for  which  they  receive  a 
vintain. 

y.  X736  Chandler  llisf.  Persec.  183  Dr.  Geddes  tells  us 
of  one. .who  was  allowed  no  more  than  three  Viniems  a 
day;  a  Vintem  is  about  an  English  penny  farthing.  1801 
Southkv  in  C.  C.  Soutliey  Life  (1849I  '*■  '3^  ^''^  ferry 
price  varies,  .from  one  vintem  to  nine, — that  is,  from  a  penny 
to  a  shilling.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XV.  326/2  At  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  .there  are  vintenis  of  copper  also  current  for  20 
rees.  1856  H.  Owen  Here  ^  There  in  Portugal  122.  I 
purchased.. for  three  vintents  (a  trifle  more  than  three- 
pence), a  capital  figure  of  a  negro  dandy. 

t  Vintenary.  Obs,  rare.  Also  -are,  [ad. 
med.L.  vintendrius,  f.  vintenum  twenty :  cf.  next.] 
A  military  officer  in  command  of  twenty  men. 

c  1450  Contin.  Brut  540  Sir  John  Ward,  knyght,  with  x 
Centenaries,  .and  viij  vyiitenaries.  Ibid.  541  Sir  Howell 
Griffith.  .with..ij  Cand  iij  vintenares,  and  iiij  M'CC  Walsh- 
men. 

tVintener,  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  OF.  vintenier 
{vingt-),  f.  vintene  Vintaink.]    =  prec. 

c  1450  Contin.  Bfut  541  The  nombre  of  Jjc  retenue..,that 
is  to  say,  of  erles, ..Constables,  Centeners,  capteyns,  vyn- 
teners.  Archers  on  horsbak  [etc.].     1533  [see  next]. 

t  Vinteney.  Obs.  rare.  \i.  UF.  vintene,  vin- 
teine  Vintaine.]  =  Vintaine. 

1533  Chron.  Calais  (Camden)  156  One  vintener  with  his 
hole  vinteney  shall  kepe  the  stand  watche.  Ibid.  157  The 
saide  vintener  and  constables,  .shall  not  depart  more  than 
fy  ve  of  the  vinteney  and  iij  of  the  constables  at  one  tyme. 

t  Vi'Hter.  Obs,  Forms :  a.  3  viniter,  5 
vineter.  ^.  5  vintere,  vynter,  5  vinter.  [a. 
AF.  viniter,  vineter,  vyn-,  vinter,  OF.  and  early 
xtio<\.V,vinet{t)ier  {=Vt.  vinatier.  It.  vinatliere, 
Sj).  vinaiero,  Pg.  vinhateiro,  med.L.  vlnetdrius, 
vindtdrius)  wine-scUer,  f.  L.  vinum  wine.]  A 
vintner, 

xa97  R.  Gloijc  (Rolls)  11226  In  J>e  souJ?half  of  ))e  toune  & 
sut>pe  J>e  spicerie,  Hii  breke  fram  ende  to  ober  &  dude  al  to 
robberie.  Vor  Jjc  nier  was  viniter,  hii  breke  ^e  viniterie. 
1428  E,  E.  iVills  {iS^2)  77  lohnToker,  Citezein  and  Vineter 
of  London,  c  1430  Lvdg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  192  I'he 
vintere  tretethe  of  his  holsom  wynes,  Of  gentille  frute 
bostethe  the  gardener,  i486  Rcc.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1905) 
10  lohn  Walworth,  late  Ciiezein  &  vynter  of  london. 

Hence  tVi*ntere«B,  Vi-ntress,  =ViNTNEREas. 

1681  RvcAUT  tr.  Gracian's  Critick  in  The  Nobles.. were 
served  with  Cups  of  Gold,  which  a  pritty  Nimph,  the 
Vinteress  of  this  Habylon,  filled  with  much  Courtesie.  X7«7 
Bailky  (vol.  II),  Vintress,  a  Woman  Tavern-keeper. 

Vintiin,  obs.  form  of  Vintem. 

Vintir,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Winter. 

Vintner (vi-ntnaj).  Forms:  a.  5vyntenere, 
-tyner,  5-6  -tener,  6  tenar  {Sc.  ventonnar), 
6-7  vintener ;  6  vyntoner,  7  vintoner.  0.  5-6 
vyntner(e,  6-  vintner  (8  vinctner).  [Alteration 
of  Vinter.]  One  who  deals  in  or  sells  wine ;  a 
wine-merchant ;  fan  innkeeper  selling  wine. 

o.  f  1430  LvDO.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  211  Masouns, 
carpenterys,  of  Vngelond  and  of  Kraunce,  Hakerys,  brow- 
stcrys,  vyntenerys,  with  fressh  lycour.  c  1440  Promp.  Parri, 
510  Vynienere,  vinarius.  c  1470  Cath,  Anel.  402/1  (Add. 
MS.),  Vyntyner.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  25 
Or  as  the  vyntenar  gyueth  frely  to  his  customers  or  byers 
a  taste  of  his  wyne.     1530  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec, 
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Ox/ord  (1880)  gi  Novyntoner  sliuld  set  any  wyne  a  broche. 
1587  HARKtsoN  England  it.  vi.  (1877)  1.  149  Such  [wine]  as 
was  anie  waies  mingled  or  brued  by  the  vintener.  1617 
MoRVsoN  Itin.  \\\.  156  J  hey  had  not  our  Vinteners  fraud 
to  mixe  their  Wines.  1636  J.  Tavlor  (Water  P.)  Trav. 
Signes  Zodiack  A  v  b,  All  the  worthy  Company  of  Vin- 
toners.  1669-70  Marvell  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  301  One 
Mr.  Wadlow,  a  vintener, .  .was  represented  as  notoriously 
faulty. 

0.  c  \i^<bti  Promp.  Parv.  (Winch.  MS.),  Vynlnerc,  vinarius. 
i^Z^Cath.Angl.  402/1  A\yrnneT..,vinitor,mer0thecariui 
1540 Cooi'ER ElyoCs  Dict.,Oenopola, .  .a  tauerner  or  vintner. 
1570  H.  GooCE  Pop.  Kingd.  IV.  (1880)  54  Straight  after  this 
comes  Vrban  in,  the  Vintners  God  deuine.  159a  Greene 
Upst.  Courtier  Gij,  Now  sir  for  the  vintner,  bee  is  an 
honest  substantiall  man,  a  friend  to  al  good  fellowes.  1605 
Hreton  Old  Man's  Lesson  Hij,  The  Vininer,  the  Grocer, 
the  Comfit-maker,,  .doe  by  the  venting  of  their  wares^ 
the  better  maintaine  their  trades.  1657  Trapp  Comm. 
Job  xxxiii.  3  They.. may  here  k-arn..noi  to  huckster  the 
Word  of  God,  or  corrupt  it  with  their  own  mixtures,  as 
Vintners  do  their  wines.  1687  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2285/4 
Charles  Courtney.  .Vintner  and  Innholder.  1715  W.  Half- 
penny Sound  Building  List  of  Subs.,  Mr.  Peter  Hudson,  of 
Richmond,  Vinctner.  177a  Johnson  in  Boswetl  6  April, 
Mr.  Pitt  might  think  it  an  advantageous  thing  for  him  to 
make  him  a  vintner,  and  get  him  all  the  Portugal  trade; 
but  [etc.].  18x0  Crabbk  Borough  v.  195  Uncheck'd,  the 
vintner  still  his  poison  vends.  1849  Macaulav  Hisf.  Kng. 
V.  I.  633  Once,  merely  from  a  malignant  whim,  he  staved 
all  the  wine  in  a  vintner'^  cellar,  i&o Dixon  Windsor  III. 
xxxi.  306  A  vininer  was  a  big  man  in  Elizabeth's  time. 

t  b.  Merchant  vintner.  (Cf.  Mekchant  sb,  i 
and  Merchant  tailor,  etc.)    Obs. 

«53*~3  ^^^  24  Hen.  VI U,  c.  6  If  at  the  tyme  of  any  suche 
sale  of  Wyne  purposed  to  be  made,  the  merchauntvyntencr, 
or  other  owner,  .thereof,  do.,  declare  [etc.].  1600  Chester 
PI.  Proem.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  4  And  you,  worthy  marchauntes 
vintners  that  nowe  have  plenty  of  wine,  Amplifye  the  storie 
of  those  wise  Kinges  three 

Hence  Ti'ntncress,  a  female  vintner.  Vl'ntner- 
sMp,  the  occupation  or  position  of  a  vintner. 
Ti'ntnery,  the  trade  of  a  vintner  ;  wine-selling. 

'•^i  ]•  Johnson  Acad.  Love  89  Hosts  and  Vint'neresscs 
looke  to  your  score.  1673  O.  Walker  Ednc.  67  He  that 
lives  abstemiously.. needs  not  study  the  wholesomnes  of 
this  meat,,  .nor  is  critical  in  cookery  and  vintnership.  1816 
Stkuthers  Poet.  Wks.  (1B50)  I.  148  Before  engaging  in  the 
tempting  career,  let  them  consider.. how  they  will  enjoy  a 
Vintnership.  1833;  Carlvle  Fr.  Re^:  11.  v.  ii,  Unless. .the 
father  of  bim  did,  in  an  unexceptionable  manner,  perforin 
Cookery  and  Vintnery  in  the  Village  of  Ouarville. 

tVi'ntOJl.  Obs.  [Obscurely  related  to  VlN- 
TENABY  or  Vjnteneb.]     (See  quots.) 

1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  i.  275  The  whole  country 
[i.e.  the  Isle  of  Wight]  is  divided  into  eleven  parts:  and 
every  of  them  hath  their  severall  Centoncr,  as  one  would 
say  Centurion,  their  Vintons  also,  leaders  as  it  were  of 
twenty.  1751  En^.Gazetteers,.\.  Wight- 1  stand, Hhn  miWuz. 
heie  IS  divided  into  11  bands,  over  each  of  which  is  an 
officer,  called  a  centurion,  though  he  commands  more  than 
100  men  ;  and  the  inferior  officers  are  called  vintons. 

Vinton,  obs.  f.  Vintkm.  Vintre,  obs.  f. 
ViNK-TREE,     Vintress:  see  Vinteress. 

Vintry  (vi'nlri).  Now  arch,  or  I/ist.  Forms  : 
3  viniterie,  5  vyntrye,  6  vyntry,  5-6  vyntre 
(6  ventre),  6  vyne-,  vintree,  -trie,  6,  8  vintrie, 
6-  vintry.  [f.  Vinter  +  -v  :  see  -eby.]  A  place 
where  wine  is  sold  or  stored;  a  wine-shop  j  a  wine- 
vault,  or  a  number  of  these. 

1*97  [see  Vinter].  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wtilckcr  619/30 
V im tria,  yyniiye.  1593  '  P.  Vovlvace'  Bacchus'  Bouniie 
C  j,  Claudius  Tiberius,  ..for  the  zeale  hee  had  to  the  vintree, 
was  merely  termed  Caldius  Biberius  tnero.  1901  Contemp. 
RtT.  May  728  In  the  markets,  restaurants,  and  vintries, 
Jesus  saw.  .that  men's  faces  were  not  joyful  and  friendly. 

b.  \\'ith  the  (and  usually  with  initial  capital)  : 
A  large  wine-store  formerly  existing  in  the  City  of 
London ;  also,  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
this  as  a  part  of  the  city. 

The  name  survives  in  the  designation  of  the  church  St. 
Martin  Vintry,  now  united  with  St.  Michael  Paternoster 
Royal  and  All  Hallows  the  Great  and  Less. 

a  1456  Scogan's  Moral  Ballad  (heading).  At  a  souper  of 
feorthe  merchande  in  the  Vytitrein  London.  <zi5a9SKELTON 
Replyc.  Wks.  1843  I.  208  Ihey  iuge  them  selfe  able  to  be 
Doctours  of  the  chayre  in  the  Uyntre  At  the  Thre  Cranes. 
1556  Chron.  Gr,  Friars  (Camdcnj  86  Item  the  furst  day 
of  Febiuarij  [1554]  the  qwenes  grace  came,  .un-to  the  yclde- 
halle  of  Londone,.  .&  wente  home  agayne  by  watter  at  the 
Crane  in  the  ventre.  1557  in  Mar.->den  Court  Adm.  (Selden) 
II.  98  Haye  Wharf  or  the  Three  Cranes  in  the  Vynetree. 
1598  Stow  Sutt.  191  Then  next  ouer  against  S.  Martins 
church,  is  a  large  house  builded  of  stone  and  timber  with 
vaults  for  the  stowage  of  wines,  &  is  called  the  Vintry. 
[1687  MiEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  11,  Vintry,  a  great  Place  for 
selling  of  Wine.  (Hence  in  Phillips  and  Bailey).]  179a 
Pennant  London  310  In  this  neighborhood  was  the  great 
house  called  the  I  inlrie.  with  vast  wine-vaults  beneath. 
i8a6  Scott  Woodst.  v\\,  Ihe  bargain  was  made  in  a  cellar 
in  the  Vintry.  1836  Herbert  Livery  Companies  Lond.  II. 
630  St.  Martin  in  the  Vintry  was,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I, 
called  St.  Martin  Baremanne  church. 

attrib.   ZS98  Stow  Surv.  189  The  Vintry  ward,  so  called 
of  Vintners,  and  of  the  Vintrie. 
Vinue,  variant  of  Vinewj^.   Obs. 

Viny  (vsini),  a.  Also  6-7  vinie,  7,  9  viney. 
[f.  Vine  sb.  +  -v.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  vines ; 
composed  or  consisting  of  vines, 

1570  H.  GooGE  Pop.  Kingd.  iv.  54  Fast  vpon  his  head  a 
crowne  of  vinie  leaues  is  wounde.  1600  Surflet  Countrie 
Farme  in.  xxxiv.  498  Both  the  nourishment  and  vinie 
qualitie  pf  th?  stoc^e  of  the  said  vine.     1614  Treig.  Nero  i. 


VINYL. 
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VIOLAN. 


in.  in  Sullen  Old  Pi.  (1882)  I.  19  Not  Bacchus  drawn  from 
Ni&a  downe  with  Tigers,  Curbing  with  viny  rains  their 
wilful  heads.  171a  ir.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  143/2  Colo- 
quintida  is  a  Fruit.. that  grows  upon  a  climbin;;  or  viny 
Plant.  1715  Pope  Iliad  11.  701  Whom  strong  Tyrinthe'.s 
lofty  walls  surround.  And  Epidaure  with  viny  harvests 
crown 'd.  x8i6  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  539  The  cranberry  is  of 
the  low  and  viny  kind.  1848  Bailev  Festiis  (ed.  3)  213 
Who  enter  are  by  kindest  angeW  clad. .in  robes  Woven  of 
sunset  clouds,  while  viny  wreaths  Gemberries  bearing  form 
their  coronals. 

^i.  fig.   Of  an  embrace:  Clinging,  close. 
a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  iv.  (1605)  395  These  unfortunate 
louers.  .not  forgetting  with  vinie  embrace  men  ts,  togiue  any 
eye  a  perfect  moddell  of  affection.   ' 

2.  Abounding  in,  full  of,  or  covered  with  vines; 
bearing  or  producing  vines. 

x6za  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xv.  109  The  Skeld,  the  goodly 
Mose,  the  rich  and  Viny  Rheine,  Shall  come  to  meet  the 
Thames.  1633  P.  Fleicher  Pise.  Eel.  11.  xiij,  From  thence 
he  furrow'd  many  a  churlish  sea,  The  viny  Rhene,  and 
Volgha's  self  did  passe.  1680  Morden  Geog.  Kect.,  Germany 
(1685)  115  Wurtzburg,.  .environed  with  Meadows,  Gardens, 
and  Vinie  Downs.  17*9  Fenton  Ded.  Lady  Harley  104 
Wks.  {1790)  375  'i'rophtes,  atchicv'd  on  Gallia's  viny  plains. 
1735  'J'noMSON  Liberty  1.  58  Haise's  viny  coast;  where 
peaceful  seas.,  ever  kiss  the  shore.  1841  W.  Spalding //(i/y 
Hf  It.  Isl.  I.  277  The  steepest,  but  most  lovely  of  pleasure- 
paths,  conducts  through  viny  woods  and  white  villas  to 
[etc.].  1854  F.  Tennyson  Days  <J-  Hours  87  Whisper  of 
viny  hills,  and  sands  of  gold. 

3.  Comb.,  as  viny-crowned  mVy 

1819  WiFFEN  Aonian  Hours  122  'Twas  too  sad  For  viny* 
crowned  Thalia. 

Vinyl  (vai'nil).  Chem.  [f.  L.  z//«-«///  +  -yl.] 
The  compound  univalent  radical  CHaCH,  isomeric 
with  ethcnyl,  and  characteristic  of  many  derivatives 
of  ethylene  (which  is  the  hydride  of  vinyl).  Also 
attrib, 

1863  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  I.  675  Bromide  of  vinyl,  C'H* 
Br.  x8'/3  —  Fownes'  Chem,  (od.  11)  611  Vin>rl  alcohol. .is 
produceo  by  combining  ethine  or  acetylene  with  sulphuric 
acid,  whereby  vinyl-sulphuric  acid.. is  formed.  Ibid.  61-2 
The  univalent  radical  vinyl.. may  be  supposed  to  exist  in 
it  [vinyl  alcohol]. 

Vinahe,  obs.  form  of  Vine  sb. 

Viol  (vai-al),  sb.^  Forms:  a.  5  vyell,  6-7 
viall,  vyall  (6  wyall),  7  vial.  &.  6  veol,  6-7 
viole  (7  vyoUe),  vioU  (7  wioll),  7-  viol  (7 
vyol).  [Orig.  ad.  AF.  and  OF.  vieie,  vielU  (see 
Vielle),  but  subsequently  assimilated  to,  or  re- 
placed by,  OF.  and  Y,  vioU  (  «  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  viola^ 
Prov.  vittla). 

That  OF.  I'/diV  and  vielle  represent  earlier  *iW»/i?  and 
*videUe  (with  variant  forms  of  the  diminutive  suffix)  is 
indicated  by  the  med.L.  vidula,  vituia.  On  the  relation 
of  these  to  Germanic  forms,  see  the  note  to  Fiddle  sl>.\ 

1.  A  musical  instrument  (in  common  use  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century)  having  five, 
six,  or  seven  strings  and  played  by  means  of  a  bow. 
Now  llisi.  or  arck. 

a.  x^^CKXjosG.dela  TVwrk  vj.SyreGeflTroy called  hym 
before  hyni  and  dt:maunded  hym  wheie  his  vycll  and  clauy- 
cordeswerc.  ax^iO-y^Cov.CorfiusChr. Pi.  1.538 The whyle 
thatt  I  doresst,  Trompettb,  viallisand  othur  armoneSchall 
ble>  the  wakyng  of  my  maieste.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Ifuon 


li.  170  He  spyed  lycng  beside  hym  an  harp  and  a  vyall 

heron  he  coude  well  play.     1540  Rutland  MS S.  (Hi^t. 

MSS.  Comm.)  IV.  304  To  a  man   to  hcipe  to  hryng  the 


wyalls  betwixt  Croxton  and  Belwer,  \\d.  1578  E.  CLtKKe: 
in  Hakluyt  Way.  (1600)  III.  751  1  hey  were  exceedingly 
delighted  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  vialles.  i6a6 
Hacon  Syiva  %  102  If  any  Man  think  that  the  String  of  the 
How.  and  the  String  of  the  Viall,  are  neither  of  them  Kquall 
Bodies,.. he  is  111  an  Errour.  1664  Pepys  Diary  28  Sept., 
So  home,  and  find  Mercer  playing  on  her  Vyall,  which  is 
a  pretty  instrument.  1684  Bunyan  Piigr.  11.  I1847)  336 
Christiana,  .could  play  upon  the  Vial. 

3.  lua  Aec.  Ld.  High  Prens.  Scot.  VIII.  149  To  be..x 
piir  of  hois  to  the  four  playerris  on  the  veolis,  four  trumpettis 
uf  ware,  and  twa  taburnerris.  1560  Bible  (Genev.)  Amos 
V.  33  For  I  wil  not  beare  the  melodie  of  thy  violes.  1581 
Marbeck  liJk.  0/ Notes  545  .Sing  vnto  him  with  Viole,  and 
instrument  of  ten  strings.  1604  Dkkkek  ICing's  Enter, 
tainm.  Wks.  (1873)  I.  307  Nine  Boyes..sang  the  dittie 
following  to  their  viols  and  other  instruments,  a  16x9 
HiNOK  J.  Bruen  iii.  (1641)  10  By  occasion  of  Musitians  and 
a  chest  of  Viols  kept  in  the  house,  he  was  drawn  by  desire 
and  delight  into  the  Dancing -schoole.  1676  T.  MACt: 
Muiic's  Mon.i^j  The  Viol  is  an  Instrument. .very  much 
in  use.  174J  VoUnc  Nt.  'Ph.  viii,  745  Dost  call  the  bowl, 
the  viol,  and  the  dance,  Loud  mirth,  mad  laughter?  1776 
Hawkins  Hist.  Music  IV.  ni.  vii.  339  Compositions  of  many 
parts  adapted  to  viols,  of  which  there  are  many.  1801 
Blsby  Diet.  Mus.  S.V.,  I'he  viol  was  for  a  long  while  in  such 
high  esteem  as  to  di>pute  the  pre.eminence  with  the  harp. 
1839  LoNCF.  Black  Knight  v.  Pipe  and  viol  call  the  dances. 
Torch-light  through  the  high  halls  glances.  1875  Fortnum 
Maioliea  x.  88  On  another  [cup]  are  the  figures  of  a  gentle- 
man and  a  lady  who  plays  the  viol,  in  the  costume  of  the 
iSth  or  early  i6tb  century. 
+  b.  One  who  plays  a  viol.  Obs.  rare, 

■540  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  xii.  341  Item,  for  Hans 
Highorne,  Viall,  wagis,  xxxiij  s.  liij  d.  1647  L.  H  award 
Cra-.VH  Rev.  «  Musicians  and  Players,.  .Six  Sackbuts : 
Eight  Vials:  'Inree  Drumsteds. 

2.  With  distinguishing  terms,  denoting  esp.  the 
form  or  tone  of  the  instrument. 

See  also  Bass-viol,  gamba  viol  Gamba  '  i  (quots.  1598, 
S710),  iyra  viol  Lyra  5,  and  Viol  da  gamba. 

x6ii  CoHV AT  Cruditifs  250,  I  heard  much  good  musicke, 
..especially  that  of  a  treble  violl.  166s  [see  Viol  da  gamba 
iX  1664  Pefvs  Diary  5  Oct.,  The  new  instrument  was 
brought  called  the  Arched  Viall,.  .being  tuned  with  lute- 


strings, and  played  on  witli  kees  like  an  organ.  X7a4 
Short  Expiic.  P'or.  IVds.  in  iMiis.  Bks.,  yioia  Bastardo,  a 
Bastard  Viol,  which  is  a  Bass  Violin,  strung  and  fretted  like 
a  Bass  Viol.  1730  Bailey  (fol.),  Viola  tenoro,  a  Tenor- 
Viol.  Ital.  1836  DuBOUKG  Kw/mi.  (1878)  9  The  wiW  class 
— conststing  of  the  viol  d'amore,  or  treble  viol ;  the  viol  da 
braccia,  or  tenor  viol ;  and  the  viol  da  gamba,  or  great 
viol.  1889  Grove's  Diet.  Mus.  IV.  267  Viola  di  Fagotto 
(Bassoon  Viol),  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Viola 
Bas  tarda. 

b.   Viol  d"* amove  or  d^ amour  (see  quot.  iSoi). 

Cf.  viola  tt'amore  s.v.  Viola  ^.  The  F.  form  viole  d'amour 
is  also  occasionally  employed. 

a  1700  EytLVN  Diary  20  Nov.  1679,  The  viold'amore  of 
5  wyre-strings  plaied  on  with  a  bow.  1760-72  H.  Brooke 
Fool  o/Quai.{iZoc))  UL  145  The  psaltery,  the  viol damor^ 
and  other  instruments.  i8ox  Busby  Diet.  Mus.,  Viol 
d' Amour,  or  Love  Viol,  a  viol,  or  violin,  furnished  with 
six  brass  or  steel  wires,  instead  of  sheep's-gut,  and  usually 
played  with  a  bow.  [1856  Mrs.  C.  Clarke  tr.  Berlioz 
Instrumentation  29  The  viole-d'amour  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  chords  of  three,  four,  or  more  notes.]  1880  Short- 
house  y.  inglesant  xxiii.  If  you  could  accompany  me  for 
some  months,  with  your  viol  d  amore,  across  the  mountains. 
1889  Daily  News  25  Jan.  2/2  Two  performers  upon  that 
once  obsolete  but  recently  revived  instrument,  the  viol 
d'amcre. 

t  3.  A  variety  of  organ-stop.   Obs.~^ 

1688  Brr.  Smith  in  Hopkins  Organ  (1870)  453  Choir 
Organ.. -A  Violl  and  Violin, of  mettle,.  .61  pipes,. .12  foote. 

4,  atlrib,  and  Comb.,  as  viol  bowj  -case,  class, 
-lesson,  -play,  species,  -string;  viol-maker,  -tuning, 

A  1668  Davenant  Play-house  to  Let  Wks.  (1673)  76  A 
man  may  biin^  a  Pageant  through  the  streets  As  privatly 
upon  my  Lord  Mayor's  day.  As  a  burden  of  Viol-cases 
hither.  1674  Playi-ord  Music  loi  In  the  choice  of  your 
Viol  Bow,  let  it  be  proportioned  to  the  Viol  you  use.  1676 
T.  Mack  Music's  Mou.  258  This. .may  suffice  for  the  Best 
Directions  in  Viol-Play.  Ibid.  264  Viol-Lessons  of  all  sorts 
of  Forms,  and  Shapes;  Suited  to  the  Five  Best  of  the  Viol- 
Tunings.  1687  MitcE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  \x,  A  Viol-maker,  nn 
Faiseur  de  Violes.  ^TJ^  Hawkins  Hist.  Music  IV.  in.  vii. 
342  That  sweet  and  delicate  tone,  which  distinguishes  the 
viol  species.  1836  [see  2].  189^  H.  N.  Howard  Footsteps 
Proserpine  7  Life  is  the  viol-string,  Love  is  the  melody. 

Hence  Tiol  v,  intr.,  to  play  the  viol.  rare^^. 

1865  J.  M.  Ludlow  Epies  Mid.  Ages  II.  212  A  thousand 
dancini;,  and  a  thousand  violHng. 

+  Vi*ol,  sb:^  Naut.  Obs.  Also  7  vial,  violl, 
vyoU  ;  8-9  voyol,  9  voyal.  [Of  obscure  origin.] 
(See  later  quots.) 

16*7  Capt.  Smith  SeoJuan's  Gram.  11.  8  The  violl  is 
fastened  together  at  both  ends  uith  an  eye  or  two,  with  a 
wall  knot,  and  seased  together,  e  1635  Capt.  Botelkr 
Dial.  Sea  Services  (1685)  236.  1667  Davbnant  &  Drvden 
Tempest  1.  i,  Afust  within.  Our  vial's  broke.  Vent,  within. 
Tis  but  our  vial-block  has  given  way.  1711  W,  Suthercand 
Shipbuild.  Assist.  153  VioTcabl'd,  as  big  as  the  Fore  Stay. 
Ibid.  165  Viol,  a  large  Hawser  used  to  heave  in  the  Cable. 
1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1780',  Voyol,  a  large  rope 
used  to  unmoor,  or  lieave  up  the  anchors  of  a  ship,  by 
transmitting  the  effort  of  the  capstern  to  the  cables.  1841 
R.  H.  Dana  Seaman's  Man.  133  Viol,  or  Voyal,  a  larger 
messenger  sometimes  used  in  weighing  an  anchor  by  a 
capstan.  (Cf.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  tVord-bk.  713  Viol,  or 
Voyol,  a  large  messenger  formerly  used  to  assist  in  weigh- 
ing an  anchor  by  the  capstan.)  1869  W.  M,  Thomas  tr. 
Hugo's  'Pollers  0/ Sea  191  Its  chain  was  there,  and.  .might 
still  be  of  service,  unless  tlie  strain  of  the  voyal  should  break 
away  the  planking. 

b.  attrib.,  esp.  in  viol'block. 

1667  {see  above).  1694  in  Navy  Board  Lett.  xxix.  833 
Blocks.  Vyoll,  of  54  inch.  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  Ixxii, 
He  may  man  his  capstans  and  viol  block,  if  he  wool ;  biit 
he'll  as  soon  heave  up  the  Pike  of  TeneriflT,  as  bring  his 
anchor  aweigh  !  1704  Riggi"g  ^  Seamanship  I.  157  Voyol 
or  Viol  Block  is  a  Targe  Mngle-sheaved  block. ..  It  is  used 
in  heaving  up  the  anchor.  (1867  Smyth  Sailor's  IVord-bk., 
Viol  Qt  Voyol  Block,  a  large  single-sheaved  block  through 
which  the  messenger  passed  when  the  anchor  was  weighed 
byihe  fore  or  jeer  capstan.     Ibid.,  This  voyal-purchase.] 

Viol,  obs.  form  of  Vial, 

Viola  ^  (vai-fJla).     [a   L.  wV/a  violet.] 

+  1.  The  violet.     Alsoyf^.  Obs.  rare. 

1:1430  Lvix;.  Minor  Poems  (1911)  300  Haile,  fresshe  Rose, 
planted  in  lericho  !  Swettest  viola,  that  neuer  shal  fade. 
c  1480  Henrvson  Fables^  Lion  <V  Mouse  16  The  Kosis  reid, 
.  .The  Prymeros,  and  the  Purpour  Uiola. 

2.  A  large  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the 
order  Vio/acex,  including  violets  and  pansies; 
a  plant  or  species  of  this  genus. 

1731  Miller  Gard.  Diet,  (as  Latin  generic  name,  and  so 
in  many  later  Diets.]  1843  Penny  Cyci.  XXVL  345/2  The 
principle . .  has  been  separated  by  Boullay  from  some  species 
of  Viola.  Ibid.,  The  capsule  is  like  Viola.  1888  Encyel. 
Brit.  XXIV.  241/2  The  violas  are  credited  with  powerful 
emetic  .ind  diuretic  properties.  1904  iVestm.  Gaz.  23  July 
4/2  The  Alpine  viola,  in  wondrous  shades  of  mauve  and 
violet  and  purple,  stands  an  inch  above  the  grass. 

b.  A  hybrid  garden-plant  of  this  genus,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  pansy  by  a  more  delicate  and 
uniform  colouring  of  the  Howers. 

1871  Field  11.  250/2  There  is  still  a  good  early.flowering 
white  Viola  wanted.  1888  Encyel.  Brit.  XXIV.  241/2 
'  Bedding  violas,'  which  differ  from  pansies  in  some  slight 
technical  details,  have  been  raised  by  crossing  V.  lutea 
with  V.calcaraia.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  aa  Nov.  1/3  Patches 
of  pale  mauve  and  purple  show  where  colonies  of  violas 
and  pansies  are  in  bloom. 

attrib.  1871  Field  IL  250/2  Another  manifest  want  in  the 
Viola  tribe.  1896  Daily  Netus  22  June  3/5  Viola  Show.— 
The  first  show  of  the  National  Viola  Society  was  held  on 
Saturday  afternoon. 

3.  attrib.  In  chemical  terms  denoting  substances 
derived  from  the  viole?  or  pansy. 


[ad.  L.  (poet.)  >;W- 
So  OF.  violable.  It. 


1868  Watts  Diet.  Clietn.  V.  1001  Violin,  or  Viola- Etnetin. 
an  emetic  substance  contained,  according  to  Boullay,  in  all 
parts  of  the  common  violet,  1887  Buck's  Handbk.  Med. 
Sci.  V.  490/2  Little,  if  anything,  of  value  has  been  found  in 
pansy;  a  glucoside,  violacjueicitrin,  of  probably  no  active 
properties,  and  a  little  salicylic  acid. 

II  viola  2  (v/>-u'la).  [It.  and  Sp.  viola,  ==  F. 
viole  Viol  sb.^"] 

1.  A  four-stringed  musical  instrument  slightly 
larger  than  a  violin  ;  the  alto  or  tenor  violin, 

X797  Southey  Lett.  Reszd.  Spain  xv.  265  The  King  of 
Spam  wished  to  hear  his  daughter  play  on  the  viola,  and  an 
express  was.. sent  to  Lisbon  for  her  instrument!  1801 
Busby  Diet.  Mus.,  Viola,  a  tenor  violin.,  .The  part  it  takes 
in  concert  is  between  that  of  the  bass  and  the  second  violin. 
1845  £.  Holmes  Mozart  14  The  father,  .took  the  bass  part 
on  the  viola,  Wenzt  played  the  first  violin,  I  the  second. 
1891  Meredith  One  oj  our  Cong,  xxviii,  Colney  brought 
his  viola  for  a  duet. 

attrib.  1856  Mrs.  C.  Clarke  tr.  Berlioz'  Instrumentation 
25  Viola  players  were  always  taken  from  among  the  refuse 
of  violinists. 

b.  One  who  plays  the  viola. 

1894  Daily  News  25  Apr.  5  Herr  Ludwig  Strauss,  for  many 
years  viola  in  the  quartet  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts. 

c.  A  variety  of  organ-stop. 

1876  H1LE.S  Cateclt.  Organ  ix.  (1878)  65  Viola,  an  open 
stop  of  narrow  measure,  and  a  particularly  soft  and  agree, 
able.  .tone. 

2.  Viola  da  (also  di)  gamba,  -  Viol  da  gamba  i  . 

1714  Short  Expiic.  For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bks.,  Viola  Da 
Gamba,  is  the  same  as  Viola  Basso,  or  Bass  Viol.  1:787 
Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  210/1  1  he  Viola  di  Gamba  is  not  an  in- 
strument in  general  use ;  and  will  perhaps  die  with  him,  but 
his  performance  rendered  it  exquisitely  charming,  1885 
Daily  Neivs  17  Aug.  6/1  (Stanf,),  The  early  i8th  century 
room  contains  the  spinet,  the  viola  da  gamba,  and  the  viola 
d 'amore. 

b.   =  Viol  da  gamba  3. 

1876  HiLES  Cateck.  Organ  ix.  (1878)  66  Viola  di  Gamba, 
or  Gamba,.  .is  of  tin  or  metal,  and  the  tone  is  soft,  and  some- 
what cutting.  1889  E.  J.  Payne  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  IV. 
267  Under  the  incorrect  title  of  Viola  da  Gamba  it  desig- 
nates an  organ  stop  of  8  ft.  pitch,  with  open  pipes,  in  the 
choir  organ. 

3.  Viola  d' amore  (or  f  d'amour) :  see  Viol  lab. 
i7a4  Short  Expiic.    For.    Wds.   in   Mus.    Bks.,    Viola 

D' Amour,  a  kind  of  Treble  Viol,  strung  with  Wire,  and  so 
called  because  of  its  soft  and  sweet  Tone.  1885  [see  2). 
1889  Grove's  Diet.  Mus.  IV.  267. 

Violable  (vsi-^inab'l),  a. 
abilis,  i.  violdre  to  violate. 
violabile,  Pg.  violavel,"] 

fl.  Destructive.   Obs."^ 

a  1470  Harding  Chron,  lii.  ii,  V«  Pightes  &  fugitiues.. 
Destroyed  the  lande  by  waire  full  violable. 

2.  Capable  of  being  violated,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

xijSa  HuLOET,  Violable,  or  able  to  be  defiled,.. or  easy 
to  be  violated,  violainiis.  i6i«  Selden  Illustr.  Drayton's 
/'o/y-d/^.  xvL  255 Churches,  Plough 's, and  High-waies should 
haue  liLerties  of  Sanctuarie  by  no  authoritie  violable,^  1633 
Marmion  Fine  Companion  111.  i,  Alas,  my  heart  is  Tender 
and  violable  with  the  least  weapon  Sorrow  can  dart  at  me. 
i6j4  Case  0/  Bankers  <S-  Creditors  Introd.  4The  Subjects 

Broperty  is  not  violable  but  by  his  own  consent.  1858 
ushnhll  Serm.  New  Life  347  If  God  had  no  violable 
sympathy  he  would  be  anythmg  but  a  perfect  character. 
188^  J.  Martineau  Types  Eth.  Th.  I.  1.  11.  331  A  rule 
which  Spinoza  treats  as  absolute,  and  will  not  allow  to  be 
violable,  even  to  save  one's  life. 

Hence  Vi'dableness,  *  capableness  of  being 
violated'  (Bailey,  1737,  vol.  II). 

Viola xean,  a.  rarr~K  [-acean.]    =  next. 

a  171X  Ken  £"rt'w/««<^  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IL  162 The  Hyacinth 
of  violacean  H  ue,  The  purple  Amethyst,  and  Sapphire  blue. 

Violaceous  (v^i^W^-fss),  a.  [f.  L.  violdce-us 
violet-coloured,  f.  viola  Viola  > :  see  -aceous.] 

1.  Of  a  violet  colour;  purplish  blue. 

1657  ToMLiNSON  Renou's  Disp.  498  Incrassated  by  coction 
to  make  it  more  violaceous.  1686  Plot  Staffordsh.  175  [.\ 
transparent  stone]  of  an  Amethystine  violaceous  colour,  and 
a  genuin  luster.  1790  Shaw  Nat.  Misc.  \\\.  F  2,  The  Vio- 
laceous Partridge.  1819  Stephens  in  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  XI. 
1.  42  The  inferior  tail-coverts  are  whitish,  with  violaceous 
tinges  towards  the  sides.  1844  Florist's  Jrrd.  {1846)  V.  17 
The  flowers  differ  in  having  the  violaceous  tint,  .mixed  with 
the  crimson  in  the  texture  of  the  flower.  1876  Duhrinu 
Dis.  Skin  247  In  color  they  possess  a  dull  red  or  even 
violaceous  hue. 

b.  Qualifying  names  of  colours. 

1790  Shaw  Nat.  Misc.  in.  Fa,  Violaceous-blackish  Par- 
tridge with  a  cast  of  green.  i8o»  —  Gen.  Zool.  III.  n. 
521  Violaceous- brown  Snake.  Ibid.  549  Violaceous-green 
Snake.  x8a8  Stark  Eiem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  108  Violaceous 
black  ;  sides  of  the  wing  and  tail-feathers  white.  18^  tr. 
Pereira's  Polarized  Light  (ed.  2)  268  The  extraordinary 
violaceous  blue  tint  which  immediately  precedes  the  yellow- 
ish red. 

2.  Bot.  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  order 
Violaceas, 

Hence  Vlola-ceously  adv. 

x888  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  336  The  stricken  flesh .  .changes 
color,  spots  violaceously. 

WolBX.a.tvn^sb.  Bot.  [f.  Viola  1.]  B..  adj 
Resembling  or  related  to  the  genus  Viola,  b.  sb. 
pi.  The '  violal  alliance '  in  Lindley's  classification. 

1846  LiNDLEV  Veg.  Kingd.  320  They  seem  evidently  to 
join  the  Violal  Alliance.  Ibid.  325  A  perigynous  form  of 
Violals.  Ibid.  338  Violal  Exogens,  with  polypetalous 
flowers.  ^^   ^         .  ,    -,,  i 

Violan  (vai-^an).  Mm,  [f.  L.  v«i7/a  V  iola  * ; 
named  by  A.  Breithaupt,  1838.]     (See  quots.) 
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1850  Ansteo  Elem.  Geoi.,  Afin.  etc.  §  407  Pistacite, . .  Vio> 
lane,  Withainite,are  either  synonyms  or  varieties  of  Epidote. 
1857  Dana  Min.  (186a)  iS-j  Violan  ts  a  dark  violet-blue 
mineral,  resembling  glaucopbane.  x86ft  Watts  Diet.  Chem. 
V.  1000  Violoii^  a  ;Ailicaie  of  aluininiuii),  calcium,  magne- 
sium, and  sodium. ..It  occurs  massive,  and  in  indistinct, 
elongated,  granular  concretions. 

Violan(d,  obs,  variants  of  Violin. 

Violant,  obs.  form  of  Violent  v, 

Violantin  (v3i(Jlge*nlin).  Chem.  Also  -ino. 
[f.  L.  viola  Viola  1  +  ;,Allox)antin.]  *  A  com- 
pound containinjj  the  elements  of  violuric  and 
dilituric  acids '  (Watts). 

1866  W.  OoUNG  Ahzm.  CJtem.  128  Baeyer  has  increased 
the  list  of  compounds  by  his  discovery  of  pseudo-uric  acid, 
hydantoine.  violantine  [etc.].  1873  Watts  Fowues"  Chem. 
(ed.  11)  939  Hydurilic  acid. -with  nitric  acid  of  ordinary 
strength.. yields  alloxan,  together  with  violuiic  acid,  viol- 
antin,  and  dilituric  acid. 

Violar,  variant  of  Violeu, 

t  Vi'Olary.  Obs.-~^  [ad.  L.  violdriunij  f.  viola 
Viola  1.]     A  violet-bed. 

1657  Thorni-ey  tr.  Longus'  Dapknis  9f  Ckloe  182  The 
Violaries,  how  are  they  spumed  and  trodden  down  ! 

Viola-scent,  a.    rare-^.    [f.  L.  viola  Viola i.] 
*  A]>iironchinj;  a  violet  colour'  (Smart,  1840), 
'tViolastre.    Obs.-^   [11.  01^ ,  vioiastre  {mo^.Y , 
viol&tre)  violaceous.]     (See  quot.) 

c  1400  Mauhdf.v.  (1839)  xiv.  160  There  ben  also  Dyamandes 
in  Ynde,  th:it  ben  clept  Violastres  (for  here  colour  is  liche 
Vyolet,  or  more  browne  than  the  Violettes), 

Vi'Olate,  pa.ppU.  and  ///.  a.  Now  ov\^  poet. 
Also  5  violatt,  6  -at,  -ait,  6  vyolate,  ^V.  weol- 
ait.  [ad.  L.  violdt'us^  pa.  pple.  of  violate  i  see 
next.] 

1.  Characterized  by  impurity  or  defilement, 
trt^Ss   Digby  /l/j-i^  (1882)  ill.  1557  Now,  lord  of  lordes, 

to  Jn  bly^syd  name  sanctificatt,  most  mekcly  my  feyth  1 
recummend.  Pott  don  ^  pryd  of  mameiites  violatt !  1513 
Douglas  y£neid\.  i.  12  For  weill  wL-^t  Eneas  In  violait  ( L. 
pollut0\  luif.  .quhat  thingis  mycht  be  controvit  By  wemen 
in  fury  rage  that  stranglie  lovit.  1594  IVarres  Cyrus  C  ij, 
The  prince ..  bare  my  daughter  thence  with  violate  hands 
Vnto  his  pallace.  1856  Mrs.  H.  King  Disciples,  Agesilao 
Jililoiio  (187^)  30J  Take  home  the  lesson  to  thee,.. Who 
makest  of  ihis  lovely  land,  God's  garden,  A  nation  violate, 
corrupt,  accurst. 

2.  As  pa.  pple.  Violated,  in  various  senses  of  the 
verb;  subjected  to  violation  or  injury. 

1503  Hawes  Examp.  Virt,  vii.  iiz  Mayden  and  moder 
yet  not  vyolate.  a  1513  Fabvan  Chrou.  vii,32i  The  peace 
..  was,  by  the  kynge,  vyolate  and  broken.  15SS  Euen 
Decades  {.krh.)  317  Wherwith.  .no  parte  of  the  maiestie  of  a 
kyn^  is  vyolate.  1590  H.  Barrow  Brief  Discoverie  4  That 
heauenly  patterne  left  by  the  Apostles  was  soone  violate. 
/( 1619  FoTHERBY  Atheont.  II.  ii.  §  5  (1622)  203  If  lustice  may 
be  violate,  for  any  cause  at  all.  1675  Marveul  Corr.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  II.  479  It  was  declared  and  resolved  to  be  an  uii- 
douted  ancient  standing  order,  not  to  be  violate.  1733  W. 
Crawford  Infidelity  {1836)  159  The  law  of  innocency., 
being  violate  by  man's  apostacy.  1847  Tesnvson  Priuc.  vi, 
44  And  now,  O  maids,  behold  our  sanctuary  Is  violate,  our 
Laws  broken. 

b.    =  VioLATEn///.  a. 

1655  Theophaniii  169  My  Fathers  blood,  Agnesias  languish- 
ing griefs,  my  violate  marriage,,  .raised  several  passions. 

Violate  (vai-^^'t),  v.  Forms  :  5  violatt,  6 
-at,  5-6  vyolat(e,  6  voyolate,  Sc.  wiolate, 
violet;  5- violate,  [f.  L.  violat-^  ppl.  stem  of 
violdre  to  treat  with  violence,  to  outrage,  dis- 
honour, injure,  etc] 

1.  trans.  To  break,  infringe,  or  transgress  un- 
justifiably; to, fail  duly  to  keep  or  observe  :  a.  An 
oath  or  promise,  one's  faith,  etc. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  347  His  bloode  be  schedde 
in  lyke  wyse  that'  dothe  violate  and  breke  this  bonde  of 
luffe.  15*6  Pilgf.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  187,  I  haue 
despoused  you  to  a  noble  man,  se  y'  you  violate  not  your 
fayth  &  spousage.  1558  Knox  l-'irst  Blast  (Arb.)  50  If  any 
man  be  affraid  to  violat  the  oth  of  obedience,  which  they 
haue  made  to  siiche  monstres.  1596  Edw.  Ill,  iv.  iii.  27 
Ah,  but  it  is  mine  othc,  my  gratious  Lord,  Which  1  in  con- 
scieoce  may  not  violate.  1624  Capt.  Smith  yirginia  111. 
viii.  76  Your  promise  I  find .  .euery  day  violated  by  some  of 
yoursubiects.  1651  Hobbks  Leviatk.x.  xiv.  68  A  Power  set 
up  to  constrain  those  that  would  otherwise  violate  their 
faith.  1769  RoBKRTSos  Cluis.  K,  vii,  Wks.  1813  III.  53  The 
indeceucy  of  violating  a  recent  and  solemn  engagement. 
1777  R.  Watson  Philip  II,  11.  (1839)  25  Being  convinced 
that  Henry  would  never  violate  the  truce  of  Vaucelles. 
183^  Thirlwall  Greece  I  239  Fearing  lest  the  sight  of  the 
fertile  land.. might  tempt  the  Heracleids  to  violate  their 
compact  with  him.  1844  H,  H.  Wilson  Hrii.  India  I.  189 
These  arrangement-^  were  scarcely  concluded  when  the 
Kaja  manifested  a  dis|>osition  to  violate  them.  1878  Brown* 
INC  La  Saisiaz  18  .She  violates  the  bond. 
b.  A  law,  commandment,  rule,  etc. 

155J  HuijOET,  Violate  a  lawe  or  custome,  soluere  legem, 
uel  morem.  1579  LvLV  Enphues  (Arb.)  195  Thou  praisest 
ye  Empresse  for  instituting  good  lawes,  and  grteuest  to  see 
them  violated  by  the  I^adyes.  x6xi  Biblk  Ezek.  xxii.  26 
Her  priests  haue  violated  my  law,  and  haue  prophaned 
mine  holy  things.  1651  Hobbics  Lez'inth.  it.  xxvii.  153  He 
which  does  Injury,  .should  suffer  punishment  without  other 
limitation,  than  that  of  bis  Will  whose  Law  is  thereby 
violated.  1691  Hartclipfk  Vir/nes  363  If  we  live  contr.-iry 
Co  this,  we  violate  the  I.aw  of  him  that  made  us.  1726 
Swift Gw/Z/Vrr- II.  vii,  Power,,  .liberty,  and.  .dominion.  All 
which,  however  happily  tempered  by  the  laws  of  that  king- 
dom,  have  been  sometimes  violated  by  each  of  the  three 
parties.  1774  Hubkk  Corr.  (1844'  L  485,  I  have  not  usually 
made  any  scrui>lc  to  violate,  in  some  degree,  the  strict  letter 
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and  sumtnwn  jus  of  decorum  and  propriety.  1836  J. 
Gilbert  Chr.  Atoneifi.  vii.  (1852)  204  It  is  of  the  essence 
of  atonement,  that  while  it  protects  all  rights,  it  must  not 
violate  any.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  .\  It.  IsL  111.  126 
The  sovereigns,  resolved  to  violait  their  own  late  piece- 
dents  of  non-intervention.  1875  Manninc;  Mission  H, Ghost 
i.  II  The  predestination  of  God  in  no  way  violates  or  takes 
away  the  perfect  liberty  of  the  human  will. 
C.  Abstract  and  moral  qualities,  etc. 
1588  KvD  HoHseh.  Philos.  Wks.  (1901)  253  First  wold  1  that 
the  parched  earth  did  riue, ..Ere  I  to  lose  or  violate  my 
chastity  beginne.  1671  ^lu-ioa  Samson  A.  893  An  impious 
crew  Of  men.,  violating  the  ends  For  wliich  our  countrey 
is  a  name  so  dear.  171^  Wollaston  Relig.  Nat.  vi.  137 
He  that  would  not  violate  truth,  mu.st  avoid  all  injustice. 
a  1745  SwihT  Hen.  /,  Wks.  1768  IV.  290  He  was  a  strict 
observer  of  justice,  wliich  he  seems  never  to  have  violated. 
1794  Paley  Evid.  III.  vii,  {1817)  360  UifFerences  of  opinion 
..accompanied  with  mutual  clianty,  which  Christianity 
forbids  them  to  violate.  1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr,  Atonem.  iii, 
(1852)  62  Let  not  the  Rationalists  be  suB'ered,  in  the  very 
name  of  justice,  sacred  'as  it  is,  to  violate  justice.  1892 
Tennyson  Daivn  iii,  The  press,  .easily  violates  virgin  Truth 
for  a  coin  or  a  cheque. 

2.  To  ravish  or  outrage  (a  woman). 

c  1^0  Alph.  Tales  57,  1  hafe  violatt  &  fylid  many  mens 
wyvis,  &  per  chuldie.  a  1533  Ld.  Behneks  Hnon  cxiii. 
398  He  made  it  to  be  cryed  in  euere  strete  that  no  man 
shulde  be  so  hardy  on  payne  of  dethe  to  vyolat  any  woman, 
or  deflowre  any  inayd.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's 
Voy.  I.  XV.  16  [To]  see  hi.s  wife  and  his  daui^liters  rauished 
and  violated.  i6xi  Cotgk.,  Forcer^.. io  violate;  force,  or 
rauish  (as  a  woman).  1696  Phillips  (ed.  5).  1709  .■\ddison 
Tatter  No.  117  f  4  She  was  discovered  by  Neptune,  and 
violated  after  a  long  and  unsuccesful  Importunity.  1754 
Sherlock  Disc.  (1759)  L  xiii.  344  We  gratify  our  Lust  by 
violating  his  Wife  or  Daughter.  1841  Ei.phinstone  Hist, 
hid.  1 1 .  509  This  young  man, . .  having  attempted  to  violate 
the  wife  of  a  Bramin,  was  imprisoned.  1879  Fife-Cookson 
IVith  Armies  0/ Balkans  38  It  was  alledged  however  that 
they  [sc.  the  Cossacks]  committed  .separate  exce.-^ses  of  their 
own,  violating  all  the  Turkish  women  tfiey  could  find. 

absol.  t8ai  Shelley  Helltxs  951  Impale  the  remnant  of 
the  Greeks  !  despoil  1  Violate  1  make  their  flesh  cheaper 
than  dust ! 

3.  To  do  violence  to ;  to  treat  irreverently ;  to 
desecrate,  dishonour,  profane,  or  defile. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xxi.  76,  I  haue  not  rented,  vyolated 
ne  broken,  the  pyramydeof  his  faders  sepulture,  ta  1500 
Chester  PI,  (Shaks.  Soc.)  I.  2171'his  man..  Is  not  of  God,.. 
Which  doth  voyolate  the  Saboath  daye.  1513  Douglas 
Aineid  xi.  xi.  127  Quha  evir  with  wond  dois  hurt  or  violat 
Hyr  haly  body  onto  me  dedicat.  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasni. 
Par.  Jolut  xix.  115  k  place  perdye  detestable  and  violated 
with  dead  bodyes.  1579  W.  Wilkinson  Confut.  Familye 
0/  Love  13  Gods  ministery  is  an  holy  and  sacred  thing, 
in  thought  not  to  be  violated.  163s  Pagitt  ChristianO' 
graphie  I.  iii.  (1636)  129  If  by  chance  any  Catholicke  Priest 
shall  celebrate  upon  one  of  their  Altars,  they  violate  it  and 
breake  it.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  {1677)  xj  They 
i  would  commonly  violate  the  graves  of  those  dead  men  we 
;  buried.  1673  Lady's  Calling  11.  i.  §  7  She  that  listens  to  any 
wanton  discourse  has  violated  her  ears.  X797  Mks.  Rad- 
CLIFFE  Italian  xvi,  What  sacrilegious  footsteps  thus  rudely 
;  violate  this  holy  place.  1846  Arnold  Hist.  Later  Roman 
Commiv.  I,  vii.  277  Some  of  the  most  famous  and  richest 
temples,  .were  violated  and  ransacked.  1849  James  Wood- 
man ix,  It  would  be  searched,  and  the  sanctuary  violated. 
rejl.  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  ^  CI.  iii.  x,  24  Experience,  Man< 
hood,  Honor,  ne're  before,  Did  violate  so  it  selfe. 

b.  To  destroy  (a  person's  chastity)  by  force. 
159J  Arden  0/  Feversham  38  That  injurious  riball,  that 

attempts  To  vyolate  my  deare  wyues  chastiiie.  x6io  Shaks. 
Temp.  I.  ii,  347  'J'hou  didst  seeke  to  violate  The  honor  of 
my  childe.  1769  Blacks  tone  C<7w;«.  IV.  213  The  civil  law 
..not  allowing  any  punishment  for  violating  the  chastity 
of  her,  who  hath  indeed  no  chastity  at  all. 

c.  To  interfere  with  by  appropriation. 

x8a3  Lamb  Elia  11.  Poor  Relations,  A  particular  elbow- 
cliair  was  appropriated  to  him,  which  was  in  110  case  to  be 
violated.  1840  Dickens  f7/^/C^/rc/>x.\v,  No  boy  attempted 
to  violate  the  sanctity  of  seat  or  peg. 

+  4.  To  vitiate,  corrupt,  or  spoil,  esp.  in  respect 
of  physical  qualities.   Obs. 

1555  Eden  Decades  (.^rb.)  98  If  wee.  .consyder  the  large- 
ne.s  and  wydeiies  of.  .the  mouthes  of  the  famous  ryuer  of 
Ister,.andliowe  farre  they  violate  orcorrupte  the  salte  water 
with  their  freshenes.  i5(>8  Yong  Diana  61  But  this  mis- 
chieuous  absence  doth  violate  and  dissolue  those  things, 
which  men  thinke  to  be  most  strong  and  firme.  1620  Vennek 
Via  Recta  vii.  131  They  breede  phlegme,  violate  the  lung.s, 
and  soone  offend  the  stomack,  .by  their  windie  and  cloying 
substance.  1656  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  iv.  iii.  (1687)  141/2 
He  said,  that  Coals,  when  they  forsake  the  nature  of  Wood, 
acquire  a  solidity  not  to  be  violated  by  moisture. 
•f*  b.  To  damage  or  injure  by  violence.  Obs. 

1595  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  i.  Ixxxiii,  Like  to  a  River  that  is 
stopt  his  Course  Doth  violate  his  Banks.  1606  G.  W[ood- 
cockk]  Hist.  Ivstine  xliv.  136  For  first  it  lieth  not  within 
the  railing  heate  of  the  Sunne,  as  AfTricke  doth;  neither  is 
it  violated  with  outragious  windes  like  France.  1634  T. 
Johnson  Parey'' s  Chirnrg.  xv.  xiv.  (1678)335  If  the  fracture 
violate.. the  spinal  marrow  contained  therein,  then  the 
I  Patient  can  scarce  scape  death.  1658  Evelyn  Fr.  Card. 
(1675)  208  Couch  it  down  without  violating  any  of  the 
leaves.  1675  J.  Rose  Eng.  Vinfyard  Vind.  41  Fear  not 
your  ves.sel  if  well  made ;  since  the  force  of  the  working., 
will  not  violate  it  as  some  imagine, 

t  c.  To  despoil  ^something.  Ods.~^ 

1646  G.  Daniel  Poems  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  57  When  the 
bleake  Face  of  winter  spreads  The  Earth,  and  violates  the 
Meads  Of  all  their  Pride. 

1 5.  To  treat  (a  person)  roughly  or  with  violence  ; 
to  assail  or  abuse.   Obs, 

a  i6s8  Pkeston  lireastpl  Love  (1631)  88  If  a  man  should 
come  and  violate  thee  with  ill  termes  thou  wouldest  be 
angry  with  him.   1639  Chas.  1  Dedavations  Wk.s.  1662  II. 


VlOLATIOIf. 

27  Precedents  of  former  times  were  di.MaWyed,  the  Speaker 
violated  (etc.J.  1635  R.  N.  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  111.  239 
The  Act  was  made  against  those  which  should  viwlate  the 
king  by  seditious  writings. 

6.  To  break  in  upon  ;  to  interrupt  or  disturb  ;  to 
interfeie  with  rudely  or  roughly. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  883  To  question  thy  bold^entrancc 
on  this  place;  Imploi'd  it  seems  to  violate  sleep.  1697 
Drvden  /Eneid  xii.  474  O  Trojans!  cease  From  impious 
arms,  nor  violate  the  pv.-ace.  17x2  Wollaston  Relig.  Nat. 
vi.  (1724)  132  Since  he,  who  begins  to  violate  the  happiness 
of  another,  does  what  is  wrong.  1775  Johnson  Tax.  no 
Tyr.  31  Le;;islation  passes  its  limits  when  it  violates  the 
purse.  1796  W.  CoMiiE  Boydell's  Thavtes  II.  3  (Pope's] 
garden  has  not  yet  beeir  violated.  It  retains  its  early  form. 
1809  W.  Irving  Kuickerb.  111.  vi.  (1849)  175  The  dark  forests 
which  once  clothed  those  shores  hrtd  been  violated  by  the 
savage  hand  of  cultivation.  1819  Shelley  Cenci  v.  i,  13  To 
violate  the  sacred  doors  of  sleep. 

7.  To  treat  without  proper  respect  or  regard  ;  to 
do  violence  or  injury  to  (feelings,  etc.)  in  this  way. 

x69a  Dryden  St.  Euremont's  Ess.  81  Never  were  they 
more  careful  of  hindring  the  Majesty  of  the  Roman  People 
from  being  violated.  1705  Addison  Italy,  Monaco  15  They 
have  never  entertain'd  a  Thought  of  violating  the  Publick 
Credit.  1713  Bekkeley  in  Guard.  No.  3  Pi  A  Body  of 
Men,  whom  of  all  other  a  good  Man  would  be  most  careful 
not  to  violate,  I  mean  Men  in  Holy  Orders.  17*9  Uuti.kr 
Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  24  Man  may  act. .in  a  way  dispropor- 
tionate to,  and  violate  his  real  proper  nature.  1798  Hloom- 
field  F'armer's  Boy,  .Summer  336  Ere  tyrant  customs 
strength  sufficient  bore  To  violate  the  feelings  of  the  poor. 
1817  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  vm.  x.\vii,  Do  ye  thirst  to  bear 
A  heart  which  not  the  serpent  Custom's  tooth  May  violate? 
183a  Lamb  Elia  1.  Compl.  Decay  Beggars,  Do  we  feel  the 
imagination  at  all  violated  when  we  read  the  'true  ballad  ', 
where  King  Cophetua  woos  the  beggar  maid? 

Hence  Vi'olating  vbl.  sb. 

1548  CoofEK  Elyot''s  Diii.,  Violatio,..^  violatyng,  a 
breakyng.  1581  Nowhi.l  &  Day  in  Confer.  \.  (1584)  Cij, 
Master  Campion  did  vs  wrong,  to  charge  vs  with  violating 
of  the  Maiestie  of  the  holy  liible.  1585  T.  Washington  tr. 
Nicholar's  I'oy.u.  xiii.  48  b,  The  violating  and  deflouring  of 
,  .hisdaughteis,  &  other  Ladies.  i6iz  Cotgr.,  Violation,  a 
violation,  or  violating.  1671  Phillips  (ed.  3)8. v.  .VacnV<r_^>wj, 
A  robbing  of  Churches,  or  violating  of  holy  tbing.s.  1765-8 
Erskine  Inst.  Law  Scot.  iv.  iv.  §  52  'Ihe  violating  of  a 
bride,  or  espoused  virgin.  1769  in  Bostcn  Gaz.  8  Jan.  (1770) 
3/1  Since  the  Tories  are  so  set  upon  ruining  this  continent, 
as  not  even  to  scruple  the  violating  their  own  plighted  faith. 

Violated  (vai-Jl^Hed),  ppl,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED  ^.J 
That  has  been  subjected  to  violation. 

1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  1059  Thou  shalt  not  know  The  stained 
taste  of  violated  troth.  1600 —  A.  V.L.  iii.  iL  141  Violated  ' 
vowes,  twixt  the  soules  of  friend,  and  friend.  i6as  K.  Long 
tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  111.  xxi.  217  He  foresaw  the  infamy 
of  violated  hospitality,  1645  Milton  Tetrach.  Wks.  1851 
IV.  164  They  argue  nothing  to  the  continuance  of  a  false  or 
violated  Mariage.  1697  Dryden  A£neid  xii.  221  Of  ev'ry 
Latian  fair,  whom  Jove  misled  'l"o  mount  by  stealth  my 
violated  bed,  c  x-jGio  Smollkit  Ode  to  ludep,  6  Deep  in 
the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  A  goddess  violated  brought 
thee  forth.  1784  Cowpeh  Task  11.  340  By  him  the  violated 
law  speaks  out  Its  thunders.  z8a8  Tvtler  Hist.  Scot. 
I.  ti8  In  vindication  of  his  violated  rights.  1879  Dixon 
Windsor  II.  xii.  131  The  violated  charters  were  restored. 

Violater  (vai-<W<f't3j).  Now  rare,  [f.  Vio- 
late z/.]   =  Violator. 

1523  Ld.  Bk.rners  Froiss.  I.ccxii.  107/1  We  shall  punysshe 
all  such  as  vtolaters  and  brekers  of  the  peace,  .as  the  cas 
shall  requyre.  1608  Willet  Hcxapla  Kxod.  274  The 
punishment  of  the . .  violater  of  the  sabbath.  1645  Gataker 
God's  Eye  on  Israel  83  Amnon  was  an  incestuous  violater 
of  his  sister.  1665  Manley  Crotius*  Lo^v  C.  Wars  914 
They  iiiade  a  League,  wherein  it  was  agreed,  That  the 
King  should  give  Assistance  against  the  Violators  thereof. 
1718  Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  (ed.  4)  1.  in.  xi.  267  The 
Two  Proctors,  .assist  in  the  Government  of  the  University, 
.  punishing  all  Violatcrs  of  Statutes.^  X767  R.  Burn  Eccl, 
Laiu  (ed.  2)  III.  31  Violaters  of  virgins  consecrated  to 
god.  i8ia  L.  Hunt  in  Examiner  21  Dec.  801/2  Calling 
us  libellers  and  violaters  of  the  law.  1863  W.  H.  Russell 
Diary  North  <V  S.  I.  355  Here  were  seventy  murderers, 
pirates,  burglars,  violaters,  and  thieves. 

Violation  {\^\lPie^'l^vC),  Also  5-6  vyolacion, 
violacion(e,  6  -acyon,  -atioune.  [a.  OF.  vio- 
lacion  (F.  violation,  — 'Sx>.  violation,  Vg.  viola^do^ 
It.  violazione),  or  ad.  L.  violation-,  violdtio,  noun 
of  action  f.  violdre  to  violate]  The  action  of 
violating,  in  various  senses. 

1.  Infringement  or  breach,  flagrant  disregard  or 
non-observance,  ^some  principle  or  standard  of 
conduct'  or  procedure,  as  an  oath,  promise,  law, 
etc. ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  291  An  objeccion  was 
made  to  hyin  of  the  violacion  of  his  religion  and  beleve. 
C1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxxiv.  133  (Hart.  MS.),  pe  Emperour 
beynge  in  gret  wrethe,  for  violacion  of  his  precepte  &  co- 
maundement.  x^x^StarChmnb.  Cases (S>e\Aen)  II.  150 The 
further  violacion  and  disordryng  of  the  ordenaunces,  vsages, 
and  auncient  cusiunies  of  the  said  towne.  1597  Hooker 
Eccl.  Pol.  v.  l.xii.  §  15  'ihe  harme  that  growetb  by  violation 
of  holie  ordinances.  1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  4S8  It 
cannot  faile,  but  by  The  Violation  of  my  faith.  1655  S. 
Ashe  Fun.  .Serm.  Gataker  i3  It  will  be  no  violation  of  the 
Law  of  charity  to  affirm,  that  he  was  never  truly  good  who 
doth  not  strive  to  be  better.  1681  Flavel  Mcth.  Grace 
xxxiii.  556  This  is  a  sure  rule,  that  the  greatest  violation  of 
conscience  is  the  greatest  sin.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  99 
r?  The  great  Violation  of  the  Point  of  Honour  from  Man 
to  Man,  is  giving  the  Lie.  1768  Bi^ckstone  Comni,  III. 
153  The  violation,  or  non-performance,  of  these  contracts 
might  be  extended  into  as  great  a  variety  of  wrongs,  as  the 
rights  which  we  then  considered.  1776  Gibbon  Ded.  <V  /. 
iii.  (1782)  I.  73  Without  any  violation  of  the  principles  of  the 
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coiistUuiion.  i8a4  L.  Mukbav  Erig.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  232 
Of  ihis  rule  ihere  aie  many  violations  to  be  met  with.  1863 
KiNGi-AKE  Crimea  (1877)  I.  360  it  would  be  regarded  by 
the  Czar  as  a  flagrant  vioUttioii  of  treaty.  1875  Jowtxr 
/*/«/<' ied.  2)  V.  II  Laws  arc  pas:>ed  concerning  violations 
of  military  discipline. 

b.  Without  const,  rare. 

1481  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  475  Eny  thyng.. wherby  the  seid 
irewes  &  other  conuencions  passed  betwen  vs  ..  myght 
fall  ill  vj'olacion  or  Ruptur  in  any  wyse.  a  1513  Fauyan 
Chron.  vii.  472  'i'he  peas  whiche  then  was  proctayuied. . 
whiche  endured  nat  longe  without  vyolaciuii.  1640  Gkim- 
STON  speech  9  Nov,  (1641)  5  I'o  adjourne  the  house  upon 
atiy  command  whatsoever,  without  the  consent  and  appro- 
bation of  the  House  it  selfe,  were  breaches  and  violations 
that  highly  impeached  our  priviledges. 

t2.  The  action  of  treating  or  handling  violently 
and  injuriously.   Obs. 

cx^^  Digby  Myst.  (1882)11. 179  Ail.. with  furyous  vyola- 
cion..Thus  shalbc  subduyd.  1616  liuLtoKAR  Eng.  Expos., 
yioiathn,An  offering  of  violence,  abreaking.  a  i6s6Ussher 
Ann.  VI.  (1658)  424  Perseus,. sent  away  the  Rodians  open 
Vessels,  and  Eudemu-;  their  President  without  Violation, 
nay  even  civilly  entreated.  1699  Evelyn  fCal.  Hort.  (ed.  9) 
23  To  apply  the  Collateral  Branches  of  his  Wall  Fruits.. 
(without  violation  and  unnatural  bendinL,',  and  reverting) 
to  the  Earth  or  Borders. 

3.  a.  Defilement  of  chastity,  etc. ;  in  later  use 
esp.  by  means  of  violence. 

1497  Bp.  AixocK  Mons  Perfect.  D  iij.  In  clennes  of  body  & 
soule  without  voluntary  poltucion  or  vyolacion.  1516  Ptler. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  182  Thou..conceyued  thy  chyTde 
without  corrupcyon  or  violacyon  of  thy  virginite,  1696 
Phillips  (ed.  5)  s.v,,  A  forcing  of  a  Woman  .igainst  her 
Will,  is  call'd  a  Violation  of  her  Chastity.  1737  Bauey 
(vol.  II),  Rafie...a.  Ravishing,  or  forcible  Violation  of  the 
Chastity  of  a  Woman,  or  Virgin. 
b.  Ravishment,  outrage,  rape. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  in.  lii.  21  What  is't  to  me,  when  you 
your  selues  are  cause,  If  your  pure  Maydens  fall  into  the 
hand  Of  hot  and  forcing  Violation?  17*8  Chambers  Cycl, 
S.V.  1769  Blackstone  Comm.  IV. 81  By  violation  is  under* 
stood  carnal  knowledge,  as  well  without  force,  as  with  it, 
1810  SoUTHEY  Kekama  IX.  126  When  .\rvalan,  in  hour 
with  evil  fraught,  For  violation  seized  the  shrieking  Maid. 
1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  171/2  The  law  [of  treason]  has  been 
held  to  apply  to  a  criminal  connection  by  consent  as  well 
as  to  a  forcible  violation. 

4.  Desecration  or  profanation  of  bomething 
sacred. 

1546  Gardiner  Detect.  DefilsSophistrie  15  b,The  break- 
yng  of  the  most  blesAed  sacrament,  by  the  ministre  in  the 
masse,  doib  no  violacion  to  christes  most  precious  body 
there  present.  1548  Udall,  etc  Erasm.  Par,  Mark  lit.  26 
'I'hey  sawe  the  dumme  beast  might  lawfully  be  drawen  out 
of  the  hole,  lest  it  sboulde  perysiie,  without  anye  violacion 
or  breache  of  the  sabboih.  i7a8CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  1777 
R.  Watson  Philip  11  Kity^iti  The  Spanish  soldiers  them- 
selves, .were  afterwards.,  touched  with  remorse  on  account 
of  their  violation  of  the  churches.  1849  James  Woodnian 
Uf  What  he  desires  to  do,  that  he  will  do— even  to  the 
violation  of  sanctuary.  1856  C.  Knight  Hist.  Eng.  I. 
xxvii.  423  The  violation  of  a  sacred  place  byniurder  was 
considered  a  greater  crime  than  the  murder  itself. 

5.  Improper  use  ^something. 

1833  Shelley  Chas.  /,  u.  75  Look  that  those  merchants., 
take  fullest  compensation  For  violation  of  oiur  royal  forests. 

Hence  Viola'tionaJ  a.    rare, 

1810  Hestham  Packing  (1821)  94  Something  or  other., 
'injurious',  *  prejudicial  ,  '  hurtful',  or  *vioIational '.  1876 
J.  J.  O.  Wilkinson  Hum.  Set.  <y  Div.  Rev.  25  Medicine 
has  made  great  strides  of  late,  and  this  is  owing  noticeably 
to  violational  .science,  [yiolatioiiism  and  violationist  are 
also  used  in  this  work,  pp.  577,  579,  etc] 

Violative  (vai-aU'tiv),  a.  Chiefly  U.  S.  [f. 
Violate  v,  +  -ive.]  Involving  or  causing  viola- 
tion (tf/"  something). 

a  1797  J.  P.  Andmews  Maii.CoHsiit.  211  (Thornton),  Vio- 
lative of  a  vested  legal  right.  1856  F.  Piebce  Message  to 
Congress  a  That  no  act  shall  remain  on  its  statute  book, 
violative  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  1878  Masque 
Poets  26  Those  Who  ha%'e  dared  in  violative  wise  To  assault 
with  strong  and  impious  blows,  The  awful,  slumbering 
Pharaohs.  1891  Nation  (N.  V.)  24  Dec  495/a  Four  of  the 
judges  held  that  the  act  was  violative  of  the  amendments, 
and  therefore  invalid. 

Violator  (v3i*^'t(ifi,-3j).  Also  6-7 -our.  [a.L. 
violator^  agent-noun  £  violdre  to  vitjlate.  So  K. 
violaUur  (OF,  violatour).  It.  violatore^  Sp.  and 
Pg.  violador.     Cf.  Violateb.] 

1.  A  ravisher  or  outrager  of  women. 

i43»-5o  t"".  Higiien  (Roils)  III.  33  Sardanapallu^,  a  man 
hauenge  grete  delectacion  of  women,  and  a  violator  of 
t>eim.  1603  Shaks.  Meas./ar  M.  v.  i.  41  That  Angeio  is  an 
adulterous  thiefc,  An  hypocrite,  a  virgin  violator.  1748 
Richardson  Clarissa  VI.  327  If,  by  vowing  love  and  honour 
at  the  altar  to  such  a  violator,  I  could  sanctify.. his  un- 
precedeiited  and  elaborate  wickedne^.  1864  Tennyson 
Boadicea  50  Me  the  sport  of  ribald  Veterans,  mine  of 
ruffian  violators ! 

2.  A  desecrator  or  profaner  of  something  sacred 
or  venerable. 

1577  Holinshed  Chron.  11.  825/1  But  Guye  de  Mount, 
fort  was  excommunicate,  as  a  violatour  of  the  churche. 
159'  '"  J?s-  Campbell  Balmerino  \  Abbey  (1867)  in.  ii. 
178  Ordanis  the  sessione  of  the  kirk  of  Balnlerinoch  to  cause 
violatorts  of  the  Sabhaih  day  publlctlie  to  make  publict 
repentance  thairfor.  X638BAKEK  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  {\o\  II; 
13  The  persecutcrs  of  those  who  submit  themselves  arc  to 
me  in  equal  execration  with  the  violatours  of  sepulchers. 
1665  Manlev  Grotius'  Lotv  C.  Wars  30  Commanding  the 
Inquisitors  to  execute  judgement  upon  violators,  and 
novelties  in  Religion.  1841  Lvtton  St.  <t  Morn.  \.  i,  Now 
.  .glared  m>on  the  startled  violator^  of  the  sanctuary,  with 
glassy  eyes  and   borreitt  visage,  a  grim   monster.      1865 
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Baring-Gould  Were-VVolves  xv.  250  It  is  well  known  that 
Oriental  romance  is  full  of  stories  of  violators  of  graves. 
1898  Meredith  Odes  Fr.  Hist.,  Rev.  x,  They,  violators  oi 
home,  dared  hope  an  inviolate  home. 

3.  An  infringer,  breaker,  or  transgressor  (of  a 
law,  compact,  etc.). 

1643  C.  Vernon  Consid.  Exch.  104  That  due  punishment 
be  inflicted  upon  the  violators  thereof.  1644  Milton  M. 
Bluer 'W^s.  1851  IV.  331  I'hey.. are  no  more  in  bondage 
to  such  violators  of  Marriage.  1676  Temi-le  Let.  to  Sir  J. 
Williamson  21  Mar.,  Nor  could  it  easily  be  found  out  how 
the  Violator  of  any  such  Passport  should  be  punished.  1738 
Warburton  Div.  Legat.  1. 16  The  Violator  of  the  Laws  of 
the  Society.  1775  Di-:  Lolme  Eng.  Const.  11.  xvi  (1784)  239 
To  give  up  the  violators  of  these  laws.  1809  W.  Irving 
Knickerb,  (1820)  199  Whoever  thought  wrong, ..was  a 
flagrant  violator  of  the  inestimable  liberty  of  conscience. 
1881  JowETT  Thiicy'd.  I.  76  Those  who  attack  others,  not 
those  who  defend  themselves,  are  the  real  violators  of 
treaties. 

4.  One  who  injures,  disturbs,  or  interrupts  vio- 
lently. 

179a  A.  Young  Trav.  France  31  The  incendiaries,  robliers, 
and  violators  of  mankind.  1828-32  Wlbstek  s.v.,  A  violator 
of  repose. 

Violatory,  a.  rare.  [f.  Violate  v.  +  -oky.] 
==■  Violative  a. 

iBoj  Times  13  July,  Nothing  was  so  violatory  oi  the  rules 
of  ratiocination  and  eloquence.  1850  W.  Anderson  Re- 
generation 144,  I  contend,  that  the  dogma  is  glaringly  un- 
philosophical,  and  violatory  of  common  sense. 

II  Viol  da  gamba.  Also  6-7  de  gambo,  7 
di  gambo,  de  gamboys ;  7-  de  gamba,  9  di 
gamba.  [ad.  It.  viola  da  gamba  *  leg-viol*:  cf. 
Viola  2  and  Gamba  ^.j 

1.  A  viol  held  between  the  legs  of  the  player 
while  being  played ;  in  later  use  restricted  to  the 
bass  viol  corresponding  to  the  modern  violoncello. 

'597  J  Rowland  {title).  The  Firste  Booke  of  Songes  or 
Ayres  of  foure  partes  with  Tableture  for  the  Lute:  So 
made  that  all.  .may  be  song  to  the  Lute,  Orpherian  or  Viol 
de  gambo.  1599  H.  Jonson  Ez'.  Man  out  0/  Hum.  in.  iii. 
Fast.  I  doe  more.. admire  your,  .predominate  perfections, 
than-.eiier  I  shall  haue.  .facultie  toexpiesse.  Satti.  Vpon 
the  VioU  de  Gambo  you  meane?  1601  Shaks.  Ttvel.  N. 
I-  iii.  27  He  playes  o'th  Viol-de-gamboys.  161 1  Corvat 
Crudities  252  I  heir  instruments  ten  Sagbuts,  foure  Cornets 
and  two  Violdegambaes  of  an  extraordinary  greatnesse. 
i66a  Pi.AVKORu  Skill  Mus.  11.  (1674)  91  Of  thi-;  Viol  de 
Gambo  there  are  three  several  sizes, ..viz.,  Treble  Viol, 
Tenor  Viol,  and  Bass  Viol.  ..These  three  Viols  agree  in  one 
manner  of  Tuning.  1774  *J.  Collier*  Mus.  Trav.  34,  I 
think  the  effect  was  equal  to  any  viol  di  gamba  I  ever 
beard.  1789  Bukney  Hist.  Mus.  \\\.  vii.  361  Charles  I., 
had  been  a  scholar  of  Coperario  on  the  viol  da  gnmba. 
1801  BusBV  Diet.  Mus..  Vioida  Gamba,  or  Greater  viol,  a 


viol  with  six  strings,  formerly  much  used  in  Germany. 
Penny  CycL  XXVL  "       ' 
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.  343/3  Vio^  (1^  Gamba.. was  the  last 
survivor  of  the  family  of  viols.  1908  ^Aberdeen  yrnlj* 
N.  iV  Q.  I.  32/1  The  music  cea-  ed,  and  died  away  in  a  long 
note,  like  the  stroke  of  a  vioUde-gamba. 

2.  An  organ-stop  having  a  tone  resembling  that 
of  the  above  instrument. 

^  i8$a  Sf.idel  Organ  108  Viol  di  gamba,  or  simply  gamba, 
is  one  of  the  finest  registers.  x88i  C.  A.  Edwards  Organs 
157  The  Viol-di-Gamb.-i  is  soft,  reedy,  and  sweet, 

t  Viole,  z'.  Obs.  rare.  Alsosvyole.  [ad.  OF'. 
violer^  ad.  L.  violare :  see  Violate  z/.]  irans.  To 
violate. 

a  1450  JCnt.  de  la  Tour  75  He  took  fro  them  all  that  he 
couthe,  and  enforced  their  wyues,  and  vyoled  their  dough- 
ters.  1480  Caxton  Ovid's  Met.  xi.  xxii,  She  moche  en- 
forced  her  for  to  flee  for  t'escape  fro  hyme,  to  th*  ende  that 
she  were  not  vyolcd  ne  defowled. 

Viole,  obs.  form  of  Vial,  Viol  sb.^ 

Violence  (vai-^l^ns),  sb.  Also  4  uiolence, 
4-6  vyoleuce,  5  Sc.  wyol-,  w^iolence,  5-6  vio- 
lena  (7  voyolence).  [a,  AK.  and  OF.  (also 
mod.F.)  vioiefue,  ad.  L.  violentia  vehemence,  im- 
petuosity, etc.,  f.  violentus  Violent  a.  Cf.  Pr. 
violcnsa^  -ansa,  Sp,  and  Pg.  vioien^ia^  It.  vtolenza,'\ 

1,  The  exercise  of  physical  force  so  as  to  inflict 
injury  on,  or  cause  damage  to,  persons  or  property ; 
action  or  conduct  characterized  by  this  ;  treatment 
or  usage  tending  to  cause  bodily  injury  or  forcibly 
interfering  with  j^ersonal  freedom. 

CIS90  Beket  932  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  \.  133  ^if  ani  man  hontl 
on  ov  set,  ich  ov  Iiote  al-so  pat  ^e  pe  sentence  of  holi 
churche,  for  swuche  violence  ^  do.  1303  R.  Brunnk 
Handl.  Synne  H142  Clerk  to  bete,  or  handes  on  ley  yn  vyo- 
lence,  hyt  ys  grete  eye.  c:  1340  Hampole/***.  Consc.  1175 
pe  world  es . .  a  sted  of  mykel  wrechednes, . .  Of  filthc  and  of 
corrupcion,  Of  violence  and  of  oppression.  (■  1380  Wvclif 
Wks.  (iSSo)  161  pei  holden  neuer  nei^cr  lawe  of  god  in 
dymes  takynge,  &  taken  hem  bi  vyolence  &  stronge  curses 
ajenst  mennus  goode  wille.  c  1490  Prymer  74  Lord  !  y  suffre 
violence;  answere  |k)u  for  me!  ?a  1445  [YGascoicn] /.//^ 
St.  Bridget  in  Neto  Leg.  England  (Pynson)  123  \Vhen  y* 
cvtezens  sawe  y'  by  prayers  they  profyted  nat,  somwhat 
with  vyolence,  neuerthelesse  reuerently  they  ledde  hir  out 
of  hir  house  vnto  the  wntersyde.  1504  Atkvnson  tr.  De 
Imitatione  i.  xxiv.  174  They  that  by  vyolence  restrayne 
theyr  selfe  fro  synne  and  euer  be  busy  to  make  the  bodye 
oljedyent  to  the  soule.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Covun. 
38  Then  might  they  also  be  in  the  more  hope  to  give  the 
repulse  to  the  'I'urke,  with  all  his  violence,  a  1596  Sir  T. 
More  II.  iii.  14  They  intend  to  offer  violence  To  the  amazed 
Lombards.  1617  Morvson  itin.  iii.  47  Charles  the  fifth.. 
was  wont  to  say,  that  the  King  of  Spaine  ruled  over  Asses, 
doing  nothing  without  blowes  and  violence.  X651  Hobbhs 
Lei'iath.  11.  xx.  loj  Promises  proceeding  from  fear  of  death, 
or  violence,  are  nu  Covcnaius.     1718  Free'tkinker  No.  58, 


VIOLENCE. 

20  Almost  all  the  Governments. .had  their  Commencement 
in  Violence.  1759  Johnson  Rasselns  xxxvii[ij.  The  violence 
of  war  admits  of  no  distinction.  1784  Cowpkr  Task  i.  604 
In  remote  And  barb'rous  climes,  wliere  violence  prevails, 
And  strength  is  lord  of  all.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit. 
Intiia  IIL  524  The  Government,  .protected  llieni  against 
the  perils  of  violence  and  rapacity,  and  ensured  them  tran- 
quillity and  repose.  1876  Bhistowe  Theory  <y  Pract.  Med. 
(iti78)  532  It  occasionally  originates.. in  the  effects  of  very 
violent  muscular  exertion  or  of  violence  inflicied  from 
without. 
Personif.   1609  Dkkker  Work  Armorours  Wks.  (Grosart) 

IV.  131  Violence  hath  borne  many  great  offices,  and  Money 
hath  done  much  for  him.      1787  Burns  Death  R.  Dumias 

V,  Mark  ruffian  Violence,  ingrain'd  with  crimes,  Rousing 
elate  in  tiiese  degenerate  ttme.'^. 

b.  In  the  phr.  to  do  violence  to,  unto  (or  with 
indirect  object)  :  To  inflict  harm  or  injury  upon  ; 
to  outrage  or  violate,      t  Also  to  make  violence, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19325  pai  dyrst  na  uiolence  to  J)am  do 
For  |je  folk  J>am  helded  to.  13..  E.  E.  AlUt.  P.  B.  1071 
When  venkkyst  was  no  vergynyte.  ne  vyolence  maked. 
1390  GowEK  Con/.  III.  340  He  telleth  hem  the  violence, 
Which  the  tretour  Strangulio  And  Diunise  him  hadde  do. 
153s  CovKRUALE  Luke  ili.  14  Do  no  man  violence  ncr 
wronge.  1594  Kvd  Cornelia  iv.  i.  28  luba  and  Petreus, 
fiercely  combatting,  Haue  ^ch  done  otlier  equall  violence. 
1603  Shaks.  Ham.  i.  iu  171  Nor  shall  you  doe  mine 
eare  that  violence,  To  make  it  truster  of  your  owne 
report  Against  your  selfe.  a  1619  Fletchkr,  etc.  Knt. 
Malta  V.  ii,  They  have  done  violence  unto  her  Tomb,  Not 
granting  rest  unto  her  in  the  grave.  169a  Dkvdi^n  St. 
EuremonCs  Ess.g^,  I  make  no  question,  but  that  in  the 
violence  of  the  Triumvirate,  he  did  much  Violence  to  him- 
self. 1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xu.  iii,  To  say  the  truth, 
we  have.,  often  done  great  violence  to  the  luxuriance  of  our 
genius,  i860  PusEV  AUn.  Proph.  474  They  did  violence  to 
the  majesty  of  tlie  law,.. and  then,  through  profaning  it, 
did  violence  to  man. 

c.  In  weakened  sense  :  Improper  treatment  or 
use  of  a  word  ;  wresting  or  perversion  of  meaning 
or  application;  unauthorized  alteration  of  wording. 

1596  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (ed.  2)  143  But  Master 
Camden  with  Icsse  violence.. deriueth  it  [sc.  dele\  from  the 
Bryttish  Dole.  1659  Pkakson  Creed  \\.  294  Being  in  some 
places  Adonai  cannot  be  read  for  Jehovah,  without  mani* 
fest  violence  offered  to  the  Text.  1663  Kvklvn  Chalcogr. 
7  Neither  the  Paradigmatic. or  any  of  the  Plastic  can  be 
call'd  Sculpture  without  a  Catachresis  and  some  Violence. 
1749  FiKLuiNC  Tom  Jones  iv.  vi,  A  passion  which  might 
without  any  great  violence  to  the  word,  be  called  love.  1856 
Maurick  Gosp.  St.  John  vii.  94  Wherever  violence  is  done 
to  the  truth  of  language,  I  believe  more  or  less  of  violence 
is  done  to  some  higher  truth.  i86x  Palkv  Aischylus  (ed.  2j 
Supplices  510  tiote.  But  this  is  a  reckless  alteration.  He 
might  with  less  violence  have  written  iraTjih^.  1875  E. 
White  Li/e  in  Christ  iv.  xxvii.  (1878)  446  The  violence  of 
the  projX)sed  interpretation  Is.. conspicuous. 

a.  Undue  constraint  applied  to  some  natural 
process,  habit,  etc.,  so  as  to  prevent  its  free  de- 
velopment or  exercise. 

1715  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  (1726)  I.  200  We  must.. not 
make  our  Reason  and  Philosophy  perpetually  offer  violence 
to  our  Sight  and  other  Senses.  1749  Fielding  'J'om  Jones 
VL  iv,  He  was  obliged  to  attend  near  a  t^uarter  of  an  hour, 
though  with  great  violence  to  his  natural  impetuosity,  before 
he  was  suffered  to  speak.  1847  ^J-  Veowkll  Anc.  Brit. 
Ch.  ix.  93  The  first  Christian  missionaries  in  Ireland  seem 
to  have  carefully  avoided  all  unnecessar)'  violence  to  the 
ancient  habits  of  the  aborigines. 
e.   Law.   (See  quol  ) 

1867  Smvth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  713  Violence,  the  question 
in  tort,  as  to  the  amount  of  liability  incurred  by  the  owners 
for  puiragcs  and  irregularities  committed  by  the  master. 

2.  With  a  and  pi.  An  instance  or  case  of  violent, 
injurious,  or  severe  treatment;  a  violent  act  or 
proceeding. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxiv.  (Pelagia)  234  pe  feynde . .  can 
cry,..*  A!ace  !  I  thole  but  defence  of  hyme  H^ald  gret  wyo- 
lence.    1390G0WER  Con/.  I II.  208  The  tidinge  of  this  violence 

. .  Sthe  sende  anon  ay  wydewhere  I'o  suche  frendes  as  sche 
hadde.  1435  MtsVN  Fire 0/ Loi-e  u.  vii.  86  Well  J>is  is  cald  a 
rauischyiiye  als  Ve  todyr,  for  with  a  violens  it  is  doyne  & 
als  wer  agayns  kynde.  1508  Dunbar  Gold.  Targe  159  Cur- 
age  in  thame  was  noucht  begoune  to  spring ;  J"ull  sore  thay 
dred  to  done  a  violence.  1596  Si'ENSEK  Sttite  irel.  5 10  b,  She 
perhaps,  for  very  compnssion  of  such  calamities,will  not  only 
stop  the  stream  of  such  violences,  and  return  to  her  wonted 
mildness,  but  [etc.].  1649  Milton  Eikon.  Pref.,  A  tedious.. 
warr  on  his  subjects,  wherein  he  hath  so  fair  exceeded  his 
arbitiary  violences  in  time  of  peace.  i68a  Hurnet  Rights 
Princes  ii.  64  He  lamenis  the  Violences  that  were  used  in 
some  Elections.  1704  Co/.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  II.  191  If  they 
were  clear  of  the  violences  done  lately  upon  a  family  of  the 
English.  1759  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  G.  Montagu  23  Dec, 
Has  your  brother  tfild  you  of  the  violences  in  Ireland  ?  1818 
CoBBEiT  Pol.  Rtg.  XXXIII.  12  They  saw  nothing  but  the 
violences  on  Sir  Francis's  side.  1850  Kingslky  A.  Locke 
Pref.,  If  the  violences  and  tyrannies  of  American  Demo- 
cracy are  to  be  really  warnings  to  us  tetcl.  1864  Maini; 
Anc.  Law  vi.  (1870)  206  The  violences  inseparable  from  the 
best-ordered  ancient  society. 

b.  In  weakened  sense  (cf.  i  c  and  i  d), 

1706  EsTCOURT  Fair  Example  iv.  i,  I  yielded  to  the  In- 
treaty  of  my  Friends,  Acted  a  violence  on  my  reluctant 
Heart,  And  gave  my  trembling  Hand.. to  Another.  1777 
Hume  Ess.  ^  Treat.  1. 184  If  behave  but  resolution  enough 
..to  impose  a  violence  on  himself.  1793  Smeaton  Edystone 
L.  §  iig  It  would  yet  be  a  violence  to  myself,  to  refrain 
from  doing  the  Proprietors  justice.  «8i8  Ckcisk  Digest 
(ed.  2>  IV.  371  Then  a  violence  would  be  offered,  as  well  to 
the  words,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  party. 

3.  Force  or  strength  of  physical  action  or  natural 
agents;  forcible,  powerful,  or  violent  action  or 
motion  (in  early  use  freq.  connoting  destructive 
force  or  capacity). 


VIOLENCE. 

Now  often  merging  into  next,  with  an  intensive  sense.  i 

c  1384  Chaucer  /A  Fame  11.  775  For  whan  a  pipe  is  blowen    , 
sharpe,  The  aire  ysiwyst  with  violence,  c  1386— Cam.  Veom, 
Frol  i  T.  355  Thise  metals  been  of  so  gret  violence,  Oure 
walles  mowe  nat  make  hem  resistence.    1:1400  Maundev. 
(Rojcb.)  xxxiii.  151  Sum  ware  drouned  by  violence  of  pe 
wawes.     i4i6LYDG./?tf(;w//. /*//i'>'.  12210,  I.-sawha  whel    \ 
..By  vyolence  tourne  aboute  Contynuelly  to-for  my  face. 
ic6a  Daus  tr.  SUidane'sCoiiwt.  414  b,  Than  chiefly  was  the 
citie  meruelouslye  beaten  with  shot,  the  violence  wherof 
was  so  great,  that  [etc J.     1603  Shaks.  Meas./orM.nu  1. 
125  To  be  imprison'd  in  the  vicwle-;se  windes.  And  blowne 
with  rcsilesse  violence  round  about.     «6io  Holland  Crtw/« 
list's  Brit.  513  The  river  Aufon.-breaketh  forthwith  more    | 
violence  upon  the  flats  adtoyning.     i6s9  Leak  lyater-wks.    \ 
I  To  make  the  Water  enter  therein  with  force, . .  the  vessel . .     | 
shall  be  made  as  high  as  may  be,  that  it  may  give  so  much     [ 
the  more  violence  to  the  Water.  1703  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc.     1 
84  The  shorter  the  Stuflfthat  the  Tennant  is  made  on,  the 
less  Violence  the  Tennant  is  subject  to.     1793  Smeaton 
Edysiom  L.  §61  note^  The  strokes  of  the  sea  may  at  the 
Ed>-stone  be  so  great  as  to  wash  the  poison  out  again  from 
the  wood,  that  in  a  situation  of  less  violence  could,  .slowly 
insinuate  itself.     1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  L  104  He  knocked 
a   fourth   lime,  and  with   violence.     i86a  Darwin  Fertil. 
Orchitis  ii.   57  The  pollinia  cannot  be  jarred  out  of  the 
anther-cells  by  violence.    1895  Law  Times  Rep.  LXXIIL 
156/2  Two  vessels.. drifted  through  the  violence  of  a  storm 
on  to  the  toe  of  a  breakwater. 

4.  Great  force,  severity,  or  vehemence  ;  intensity 
^some  condition  or  influence. 

1390G0WER  Cimf.  L  280  Wrathe..  Which  hath  htsewordes 
ay  so  bote.  That  all  a  manncs  pacience  Is  fyred  of  the  vio- 
lence.  1-1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xv.  70  Oft  tymes  he  fell 
by  violence  of  |jat  sekeness.  Ibid,  xviii.  81  pe  grete  violence 
of  hete  J>al  dissoluez  J>aire  bodys.  1577  Googe  Heresbach's 
Hitsb.  28  Rye..sufferelh  the  violence  of  mystes  and  froste.^^ 
1604  E.  G[rimstone1  D'Acosta''s  Hist.  Imiies  11.  x.  103 
Arabia,  the  which  is  buint  with  the  Suniie,  having  no 
showres  to  temper  the  violence  thereof.  1658  Phillips  s.v. 
Itttercident^  An  extraordinary  critical  day,  ..being  caused 
by  the  violence  of  the  disease.  1701  J.  Purcell  CAtf/:cA 
(1714)  137  If  an  Inflammation  arises,  ..Bleeding  is  to  be 
order 'd,  and  repeated  according  to  its  Violence.  1794  Mks. 
Radcliffe  Myit  UdolphoxXx,  .She  went  off  as  peacefully  as 
a  child,  for  all  the  violence  of  her  disorder  was  passed.  1809 
Med,  Jml.  XXI.  518  The  inflammatory  complaints,  par- 
ticularly  pneumonia,  have  recurred  with  considerable  vio- 
lence.  1874  j.  L.  Patterson  Ess.  Ke/ig:  <§;  Lit.^rd  Sen  134 
It  is  yet  obvious  that,  .these  laws  apply  with  a  far  different 
and  more  grievous  violence  to  the  Catholic,  than  to  any  other 
..Church. 

b.  Intensity  or  excess  ^contrast. 

1874  H.  H.  Cole  Catal.  Ind.  Art  S.  Kens.  A/us.  218 
Violence  of  contrast  either  of  light  or  dark  colours,  or  gaudy, 
florid,  and  large  ornament  are  among  the  common  sources 
of  error  which  ruin  design. 

5.  Vehemence  of  personal  feeling  or  action  ; 
great,  excessive,  or  extreme  ardour  or  fervour  ; 
also,  violent  or  passionate  conduct  or  language ; 
passion,  fury. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  47  But  arclie  wives, 
egre  in  ther  vyolence,  Fers  as  tygres  for  to  make  affray. 
1563  GoLDiNG  Ca-far  (1565)  119  The  enemy  being  not  able 
to  withstand  the  violence  of  oure  fotemen,..toke  them  to 
flyght.  1604  Shaks.  0th.  11.  i.  224  Marke  me  with  what 
violence  she  first  lou'd  the  Moore.  1654  Nicholas  Papers 
(Camden)  II.  84,  I  was  trubled  to  see  the  violence  it  putt 
him  into.  1696  Phillips  (ed.  5),  F/W^«£-^,  ..  figuratively 
spoken  of  Human  Passions  and  Designs,  wlien  unruly,  and 
not  to  be  govem'd.  1735  Somerville  Chace  in.  544  He 
vents  the  cooling  Stream,  and  up  the  Breeze  Urges  his 
Course  with  eager  Violence.  i8t8  Coleridge  Friend  {\%t>fi') 
142  To  ej^pect  that  the  violence  of  party  spirit  Js  never  more 
to  return.  i8ai  Scott  Kenihv.  xxxii,  I  said  nothing  to 
deserve  such  a  horrid  imputation  as  your  violence  infers, 
1841  Elphinstone  Hist.  Ind.  II.  321  It  was  concluded  by 
Akber's  reproving  the  mullahs  for  their  violence. 

+  6.  Violation  (?/"some  condition.    Obs."^ 

<"754  Fielding  Remedy  Afflict.  Wks.  1775  IX.  251  Nor 
is  there  any  dissuasive  from  such  contemplation  [of  the  loss 
of  friends):  it  is  no  breach  of  friendship,  nor  violence  of 
paternal  fondness. 

+  Vi'Olence,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec] 

1.  trans.  To  do  violence  to ;  to  violate. 
Common  in  the  i7tk  century. 

i6ia  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  \\\.  i  The  one  was  so  faiTC 
from  violencing  the  other,  as  one  of  them  could  not  stand 
without  the  other.  1630  tr.  Canssins  Angel  Peace  6  The 
most  Sacred  things  are  violenced,  and  the  most  Profane  are 
licenced,  a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  (1686)  III.  304  In  doing 
otherwise  he  would  thwart  and  violence  his  own  conscience, 
and  be  self>condemned. 

2.  To  compel  or  constrain ;  to  force  (a  person) 
to  or  from  a  place,  etc.,  or  to  do  something,  by 
violence. 

i6ao  Brent  tr.  SarpCs  Counc.  Trent  vn.(i676)  618  Shew- 
ing  there  was  a  desire  to  violence  the  Fathers  by  weariness. 
1647  Hammond  P<nver  0/  Keys  ii.  8  Sure  'twill  not  be 
thought  reasonable,  that  these  two  shall  be  forced  and  vio* 
lenct^  to  consent  to  that.  1648  SyMMONs  Vind.  Chas.  I 
206  They  have  done  what  they  could  to  violence  him  from 
his  Religion. 

Hence  f  Vi'olencing  vbl.  sb.  Obs. 

i6ia  T.  Taylop  Comm.  Titus  t.  6  Christ  himself  taxeth  it 
as  a  violencing  of  the  first  institution.  ai6i5  Donne  Ess. 
(1651)  83  The  distortions  and  violencing  of  Scriptures.  1649 
Hammond  Chr.  Oblig.^  etc-  68  A  kind  of  constraining  and 
violencing  of  the  spiriL 

tVi'Olency.  Obs,  Also  6  violeusie,  -eye, 
6-7  -cie.  [ad.  L.  vioienda:  see  Violence  sb.^ 
Violence,  in  various  senses. 

1545  Raynald  Byrth  Mank^-nde  Y  v,  Accordynge  to  the 
aptitude  or  feoblenessc  in  re^Istence  of  the  place  receauyng 
ic  :  and  the  force  or  violencye  of  nature,  .sendynge  it.  1556 
J.  Heywood  Spider  4-  Fiy  xix.  25  My  cane  wheele  catchth 
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holde  of  the  corner  poaste  Against  my  will,  and  by  violencie, 
Asunder  crussheth  it.  1559-66  Hist.  Estate  Scot,  in  Wodroxv 
Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  66  To  resist  the  violencie  of  their  adver-     \ 
saries.    1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass  \.  (1664)  13  Such  fare,  as    , 
may  banish  and  expel  contagion  and  violencie  from  natu.e.    j 
b.  In  pi.    Cf,  Violence  sb.  2. 
c  1630  Sanderson  Serm.  (1681)  II.  258  Although  ihe  text    ' 
speaks  expresly  only  of  death  ;  yet .  .all  other  violencies  and     ^ 
injuries  are  intended.     163a  Sir  T.  Hawkins  tr.  Malhieu*s 
Unhappy  Prosperitie  199  Of  all  his  violencies,  the  most 
execrable  was  the  death  of  the  Architect,  who  skilfully  re- 
edified,  .the.  .portall  of  Rome.     1660  J  eh.  1! k\loia  Ductor 
iiL  ii.  rule  3  §  2  He  may  do  what  is  in  his  natural  capacity 
to  avoid  these  violencies  and  extremities  of  nature.  j 

Violent,  obs.  form  of  Violon. 
Violent   (v^i'^ent),    fl.    {adv.^   sb.).      Also    5 
wyolent,  5-6  vyolent,  violente.     [a.  OF.  (also 
mod.F.)  violent,  or  ad.  L.  vioient-us  (whence  It.,    I 
Sp.,  and  Pg.  violento)  or  violent -t  violens  (whence    | 
\i.violente)y  forcible,  impetuous,  vehement,  etc.,  f.    i 
vis  strength.]  1 

A.  adj.  I,  1.  Of  things :  Having  some  quality  , 
or  qualities  in  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  a  very 
marked  or  powerful  effect  (esp.  in  the  way  of 
injury  or  discomfort) ;  intense,  vehement,  very 
strong  or  severe :  a.  Of  the  sun,  heat,  etc.  f  Vio- 
lent signs  (see  quot.  1679). 

c  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  852  It  myght  )«  ayr  swa  cor- 
rumpud  mak,  pat  men  J>arof  t)e  dede  suld  take,  Swa  vile  it  es 
and  violent.  1390G0WER  Conf.  III.  116  That  planete  which 
men  calle  Saturnus,. .  His  climat  is  in  Orient,  Wher  that  he 
is  most  violent,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  339  A  playne,  Full  of 
flouresfresshe,..With  voiders  vnder  vines  for  violent  sonnes. 
i4xa-ao  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  i.  2158  So  violent  and  fervent 
was  t>e  hete.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholny's  Voy.  iv. 
xxvi.  i45b,Vppon  thecoales,  .they  castacertaine  seede,  the 
smoke  whereof  was  so  violent,  that  foorthwith  it  made  them 
..dissy.  1604  E.  G[rimstone]  WAcosta's  Hist,  Indies  11. 
vii.  97  If  the  sunnebeames  be  weake,  they  draw  vp  no  fogge 
from  the  rivers,  if  they  be  violent  tetcj.  x6ai  G.  Sandys 
Ovid's  Met.  IV.  (1626)  67  Signes  onely  vtter  their  vnwitnest 
loues:  liut  hidden  fire  the  violenier  proues.  1679  Moxon 
Math.  Diet.  161  Violent  Signs.,  are  those  in  which  the 
Malefick  Planets,  viz.  Saturn  or  Mars  have  any  notable  Dig- 
nitie. . .  And  also  those  in  which  there  are  any  violent  fixed 
Stars  of  note,  and  within  the  Zodiac.  {Hence  in  Phillips, 
1696.]  1719  London  &  Wise  Compl.  Card.  171  Till  such 
times  as  tht  violent  Frosts  are  over.  1815  J.  Smith  Pano- 
rama Sci.^  Art  II.  380  Being  again  evaporated  to  dryness, 
it  is.. exposed  to  a  violent  heat  in  a  crucible.  1864  Swin- 
burne Atalanta  815  And  thunder  of  storm  on  the  sand,.. 
Fierce  air  and  violent  light. 

b.  Of  poison,  f  the  blood,  etc. 
C1386  Chaucer  Pard.  T.  539  Sterue  he  shal,  and  that  in 
lasse  while.  Than  thou  wolt  goon  a  paas  nat  but  a  Mile; 
This  poyson  is  so  strong  and  violent,  a  1400  Stockholm 
Med.  MS.  ii.  24  in  Auglia  XVIII.  308  Powdyr  of  betonye 
eke  is  good,  Medelyd  with  hony,  for  vyolent  blod.  1460-70 
Bk.  Quintessence  22  Discreet  maistris  seyn,  l^at  l>e  feuere 
agu  comounly  is  causid  of  a  uyolent  reed  coler  adust  [etc.], 
I7a8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Sublimate,  Corrosive  Sublimate 
.  .is  then  a  violent  Poison,  which  corrodes  and  destroys  the 
Parts  of  the  Body  with  much  Violence. 

O.  Of  pain,  disease,  etc. 
14..  W.  Paris  Cristine  314  (Horstm.  1878),  Foure  men 
rokede  hire  to  &  froo,  To  make  hire  payne  more  violente. 
c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  257  And  l?en  was  J>ys  kyng  smyton 
wyth  a  meselry  Jiat  was  soo  vyolent  to  hym,  t>at .  .he  slogh 
hymselfe.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  iii.  i.  222  Those  cold  wayes, 
That  seeme  like  prudent  helpes,  are  very  poysonous,  Where 
the  Disease  is  violent.  1728  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Poison, 
The  Hyoscyamus  [is  successful]  in  Ha;morrhagies,  violent 
Heats  and  Inflammations.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xi. 
ii,  The  violent  fatigue  which  both  her  mind  and  body  had 
undergone,  1776  'J'rial  0/ Nundocomar  2-^/ 1  Some  days  he 
has  violent  purgings,  at  other  times  he  gets  better.  1799 
Med.  Jml,  II.  474  .\s  the  intestines  had  been  sufficiently 
emptied  ..by  a  violent  diarrhoea.  1803  Ibid.  X.  102,  I  think 
the  influen/a  distinguishable  from  a  common  catarrh,  inas- 
much  as  the  symptoms  are,  in  general,  more  violent,  painful, 
and  distressing.  1843  R.  J.  Graves  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  \x. 
100  The  patient . .  was  attacked . .  by  intensely  violent  macu- 
lated fever.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  739  I'he  con- 
dition was  associated  with  violent  headaches  and  neuralgia 
of  the  tongue  of  the  same  side. 

d.  Of  passions.     (Cf.  sense  8  c.) 

1586  T.  B.  I.a  Priuiand.  Fr.  Acad.  i.  291  Even  the  vio- 

lentest  and  most  common  passions  of  mans  nature.     1605 

Shaks.  Macb.  11.  iii.  116  Th  expedition  of  my  violent  Loue 

i    Out-run  the  pawser.  Reason.     Ibid.  iv.  iii.  169  Alas  poore 

I    Countrey,..  Where  violent  sorrow  seem  es  A  Moderne  ecs- 

!    tasie.     1697  Dryden  ALneid  i.  948  A  love  so  violent,  so 

strong,  so  sure,  That  neither  age  can  change,  nor  art  can 

:    cure.    1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  120  p  10  This  natural  Love 

!    in  Brutes  is  much  more  violent  and  intense  than  in  rational 

Creatures.     1789  W.  Buchan  Dom,  Med,  (1790)  119  Love 

j    is  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  the  passions  ;  at  least,  when 

;    it  becomes  violent,  it  is  less  subject  to.  .control.    1797  Mrs. 

I    Radcliffe  Italian  i,  She  was  of  violent  passions,  haughty, 

vindictive,  yet  crafty  and  deceitful.     z8o8  W.  Wilson  Hist, 

Dissent.  Ch.  I.  272  Parker  was  a  man  of  violent  passions. 

t  e.  Of  taste  or  smell :  Very  strong.   Obs. 

1604  E.  G[himstone]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xxvii. 

284  It  hath  a  strong  savour,  and  in  my  opinion,  too  violent. 

ijrSo  Newgate  Cat.  V.  232  In  the  morning  she  perceived  a 

violent  smell  of  sulphur. 

f.  Of  colour  :  Intensely  or  extremely  bright  or 
strong;  vivid.     Also  y?^.  of  outline. 

1768  Sterne  Sent.  Journ..,  Le  Dimanche,  As  the  blue  was 
not  violent,  it  suited  with  the  coat  and  breeches  very  well. 
1873  B.  Harte  Fiddletown  11  Her  hair,  which  was  a  very 
viofcnt  red,  was  [etc.].  1886  Ruskin  Prseterita  II.  204  The 
accurate  study  of  tree  branches . .  had  more  and  more  taught 
me  the  difference  between  violent  and  graceful  lines.  1888 
Cent.  Mag.  Feb.  539/1  Rouge,  if  too  violent,  by  a  natural 
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law  of  color  causes  the  planes  of  the  cheeks  to  recede  from 
the  planes  of  the . .  whiter  portions  of  the  face. 

2.  Of  natural  forces  :  Possessed  of  or  operating 
with  great  foice  or  strength  ;  moving,  flowing, 
blowing,  etc.,  strongly  and  impetuously. 

c  137S  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  x.xxviii.  (Adrian)  509  Of  ^>e  hewine 
a  rayne  gert  fal,  sa  wyolent  &  fellonny,  j^at  J»e  fyr  slokit 
wes  in  hy.  1508  Dunbar  Gold.  Targe  238  Thay  fyrit  gunnis 
wyth  powder  violent.  1593  Shaks.  Kich.  II,  11.  i.  34  For 
violent  fiies  soone  burne  out  tiiemselues.  1600  E.  Blount 
tr.  Conestaggio-22^  Hee  knewe  it  [ariver]  was  verie  %iolent, 
running  betwixte  high  mountaines  without  anie  foide. 
1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  680  It  carrieih  so  violent  a 
streanie  that  presently  it  is  able  to  driue  a  mill.  1658  T. 
WiLLSFORD  Nature's  Secrets  107  Venus  and  J,.. increases 
the  flowing  of  the  Seas,  causing  violent  '1  ides.  1711  E. 
Cooke  Vopf.  S.  Sea  382  The  South  and  S.W.  Winds,  which 
are  the  violentest  Winter  Winds  there.  1794  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe Myst.  Udolpho  xxix.  The  accumulating  clouds.. 
assumed  a  red  sulphureous  tinge  that  foretold  a  violent 
storm.  181^  J.  Smith  PanoramaSci.  ^  Art  II.  46  In  some 
places  the  time  of  change  is  attended  with  calms,  in  others 
..with  violent  tempests.  1854  Poultry  Citron.  II.  407/2 
The  circumstance  of  their  having  been  in  a  violent  storm  and 
completely  drenched.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  809/2  'ihe 
violent  explosives  disintegrate  the  rock  into  a  plastic  mass. 
b.  Of  noise:  Jblxtrcniely  loud. 
x6ox  Kyds  Span.  Trag.  in.  xii  a.  131  Then,  sir,  after 
some  violent  nojse,  bring  me  foorth..wiih  my  torch  in  my 
hand.  1761  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  X.  56/2  There  appeared 
a  prodigious  smoke,  attended  with  the  same  violent  noise. 
1815  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  4  Art  II.  836  At  the  instant 
of  its  beginning  to  melt,  it  explodes  with  a  violent  report. 
i8sa  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  vi,  The  stranger  only  answered 
with  another  violent  snort. 
3.  Of  persons  ;  Acting  with  or  using  physical 
force  or  violence,  esp.  in  order  to  injure,  control, 
or  intimidate  others;  committing  harm  or  doing 
destruction  in  this  way ;  f  acting  illegally,  taking 
illegal  possession. 

138a  WvcLiF  Matt.  xi.  12  The  kyngdam  of  henenes  suf- 
freth  strengthe,  or  violence,  and  violent  men  rauyshen  it. 
1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rollsj  1.  87  Men  l-ey  acounte>  vio- 
lent aiid  wonnnen  mylde,  and  euere  t»ei  bcet»  vncsi  to  iiir 
neihebouies.  ^1460  Wisdom  iioi  in  Macro  Plays  71  With 
my  syght  1  se  Jjc  people  vyolent.  1533  Moke  Apol.  xl.  225 
The  man  is  bysyde  so  violent  and  so  iubardouse,  that  none 
of  iheym  dare  be  a  knowen  to  speke  of  it.  1555  Sc. 
Acts,  Alary  (1814)  II.  494/2  The  actiounaganis  the  vio- 
lent  occupyaris  and  posscssouris  foiisaidis.  1560  Bible 
(.Genev.)  Ps.  Ixxxv.  14  The  pioude  are  risen  against  me,  and 
the  assemblies  of  violent  men  haue  soght  my  soule.  166a 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  P'or  Restoring  Public  Peace,  The  out- 
rfltge  of  a  violent  and  unruly  people.  1687  Assitr.  Abbey 
Lands  195  A  violent  possessor  of  Church-lands,  178a  J. 
Brown  Nat.i^  Rev.Relig.  \,  i.  29  Violent  injurers of  others 
being  public  pests  of  society.  1849  Macaulay  Hist  En^. 
v.  I,  662  He  had.. been  very  unwilling  to  employ  a.-)  his 
deputy  a  man  so  violent  and  unprincipled  as  Goodenough. 
absol.  1388  Wyclif  Job  v.  15  God  schal  make  saaf .  .a  pore 
man  fro  the  bond  of  the  violent.  1535C0VERUALE  Matt.  xi. 
12  V"  kyngdome  of  heauen  suffreth  violence,  and  the  vio- 
lent plucke  it  vnto  them. 

b.  Of  the  hand.  Chiefly  in  the  phr.  to  lay  vio- 
lent hands  on  or  upon  (also  Sc,  +  ifi). 

^'375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  nxy'vix.  {Margaret)  125  pan  ware 
handis  wyolent  layd  one  l>at  cristis  Innocent.  1539  More 
Dyaloge  iv,  Wks.  274/1  Al  our  dedes  good  or  badde  ascend 
or  descende  by  the  violent  hande  of  God.  1588  Shaks.  Tit. 
A.  III.  ii.  22  'leach  her  not  thus  to  lay  Such  violent  hands 
vppon  her  tender  life.  1597  in  Maitl.  CI.  MiiC.  1. 129  A.  H. 
..IS  futid,,ane  quha  hes  put  violent  handLs  in  his  father. 
1605  Shaks.  Macb.  v.  viii.  70  His  tiend-like  Queene,  Who 
(as  'tis  thought)  by  selfe  and  violent  hatids,  1  ooke  off  her 
life.  r66a  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Burial  DeatU  The  Office  en- 
suing is  not  to  be  used  for  any  that . .  have  laid  violent  hands 
upon  themselves.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xii.  iii,  He 
laid  violent  hands  on  the  collar  of  poor  Partridge.  1753 
Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  Vices,  Staying  him  \sc.  a  hor>eJ, 
by  degrees,  with  a  steady,  not  a  violent  hand,  c  1850 
Bryant  The  Path  70  What  guilt  is_  theirs  who,  in  their 
greed  or  spite,  Undo  thy  holy  work  with  violent  hands  ! 
fc.  With  to  (a  person  or  thing),  Obs, 
1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  v.  ii.  109,  I  pray  thee  doe  on  them 
some  violent  death,  They  haue  bene  violent  to  me  and  mine. 
1645  IsiiLTON  Tetrach.  67  Colluders  your  selves,  as  violent 
to  this  law  of  God  by  your  unmercifull  binding,  as  the 
Pharises  by  their  unbounded  loosning  ! 

4.  Of  actions  :  a.  Characterized  by  the  doing  of 
harm  or  injury  ;    accompanied  by  the  exercise  of 

violence. 

13. .  £.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1013  J>is  was  a  vengaunce  violent 
J>at  voyded  j^ise  places,  pat  foundered  has  so  fayre  a  folk  & 
J>e  folde  Sonkken.     c\-^  Antecrist  in  Todd  Three  Treat. 

■  Wyclif  \\t  pe  first  peisecution  of  be  chirche  was  violent, 
whcnne  cristen  men  weren  coinpellid  bi  exilyngis,  beiyngis, 
&  de^s  to  make  sacrifice  to  ydols.     1548  Cooper  Elyot's 

,    Dii.t.,  A'a///f7,.. violent  taking  of  a  persone.     1598  Shaks. 

'    Merry  W.  in.  ii.  44  To  these  violent  proceedings  all  my 

'  neighbors  shall  cry  aime.  1606  —  Tr.  <v  Cr.  v.  in.  21  [To 
use]  violent  thefts,  And  rob  in  the  behalfe  of  charitie.  1617 
Moryson    Iti/t.    III.    43    Ihe   more  violent,  at  least  more 

:  lasting  persecution  of  them  by  fier  under  Marie,  late  Queene 
of  England,  a  i7ao  Sewell  Hist.  Quakers  1.  Pief.  as. 
They  . .  have  at  length  Triumphed  . .  by  suffering,  . .  and 
under  violent  Oppression  from  High  and  Low.  1809-10 
CoLKRiDGE  Friend  (1865)  140  There  could  be  no  motive  for 
a  sudden  and  violent  change  of  government.  1840  Dickens 
Old  C.  Shop  liii,  Thus  violent  deeds  live  after  men  upon  the 
earth.  X849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  546  The  injustice 
with  which  he  had  been  treated  would  have  excused  him  if 
he  had  resorted  to  violent  methods  of  redress. 

b.  Characterized  by  the  exertion  of  great  physi- 

1   cal   force   or  strength ;   done  or  performed  with 

I   intense  or  unusual  force,  and  with  some  degree  of 

I   rapidity  ;  not  gentle  or  moderate. 
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In  later  use  (f>)  tending  to  a  weaker  sense. 
[a)  1398  Tkevisa  Barth,  De  I\  R.  m.  xv,  (1495)  60  By 
vyolent  stoppyng  of  the  throte  and  of  the  arter>'es.  15*6 
Pilsr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  114b,  By  the  violent  fall  of 
the  sayd  crosse  in  to  the  morteys.  a  1547  Si;rrev  in  Totters 
Misc.  (Arb.)  27  The  lofty  pyne  the  great  winde  often  riiies ; 
With  violenter  swey  falne  turrets  stepe.  1595  Shaks.  ^ohn 
V,  vii.  49  Oh,  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion  And 
spleene  of  speede,  to  see  your  Maiesty.  1601  —  A/fs  Weil 
in.  ii.  113  O  you  leaden  mess^igers,  That  ride  vpon  the 
violent  speede  of  fire.  16&4  H.  Power  Exp.  Philos,  93  We 
perceived., the  little  particles  of  air.. on  the  suddain  to 
become  more  visible  by  a  violent  and  rapid  dilatation.  1669 
SruRMV  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  xii.  60  The  Piece  is  Level,  and 
will  carry  the  Bullet  Horizontally  in  his  violent  Course. 
17*5  De  You.  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  332  There  was., 
some  more  violent  motion  at  a  distance.  1798  S.  &  Ht. 
Lf.k  Canterb,  T.  \\.  133  Wine  acted  powerfully  on  a  consti- 
tution  already  feverish  with  violent  exercise.  1837  Whe- 
WKLL  Hist.  Induct.  Sci.  (1857)  I.  7  Classifying  them  into 
Natural  Motions  and  Violent  Motions. 

Kb)  x8s7  Miller  Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  viii.  536  The  action  of 

bromine  upon  indigo  is  analogous  tothat  of  chlorine,  though 

It  is  less  violent.      186a  H.  Spencer  First  Princ.  r.  v.  §  32 

(1875)  iig    During  those  early  stages. .both  political  and 

religious  changes.,  are  necessarily  violent ;  and  necessarily 

entail  violent   retrogressions.     1868  Bain  Mental  ^  Mor. 

Set.  IV.  iii.  341  A  certain  impetus  has  been  given,. .and,  if 

restrained  outwardly,  it  seems  to  be  more  violent  inwardly. 

c.  Tending  to  wrest  or  pervert  the  meaning, 

i7»o  Watekland  Eight  Serm.  104  That  we  ought  not  to 

be  wise  beyond  what  is  written,  nor  put  a  violent  Construe- 

tion  on  any  Passages. 

5.  t  a.  In  violent,  by  force  or  constraint.   Obs—^ 

c  1440  Al/^h.  Tales  148  feii.  .told  hym  M  \>a\  tuke  not  his 

son  &  made  him  freer  ( =  friar  J  in  violent,  bod  he  ofTerd  hym 

^erto  on  his  awn  gude  wilt. 

t  b.  Due  or  subject  to  constraint  or  force  ;  not 
free  or  voluntary ;  forced.  Oh. 

1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.    124   They  desyre  the    I 
kynge  to  forsee,  that  there  be  no  violent  counseil  called,  in    j 
a  place  suspect  &  perillous,  to  the  intent  that  vnder  the 
name  of  a  counsel,  the  true  doctrine  be  not  extinguished. 
1574  Hellowes  Guenara's  Earn.  Ep.  (1577)  297  All  violent 
marriages  engender  hatred  betwixt  the  married.     i6a5  N.    , 
Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  11.  v.  (1635)  71  This  conformity  of  the 
water  dropps  in   a   round    figure  Is   rather  Violent,  then 
Naturall.     1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  97  Ease  would  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

c.  Of  death :  Caused  by  or  due  to  physical  vio-    1 
lence  ;  not  natural. 

1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  v.  ii.  108,  I  pray  thee  doe  on  them    ! 
some  violent  death.    1593  —  2  Hen.  F/,  i.  iv.  34  The  Duke    : 
yet  liues,  that  Henry  shall  depose:  But  him  out*liue,  and 
dye  a  violent  death.      1651   Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxL  114 
Though  Soveraignty..is,..in  its  own  nature,  not  only  sub-    ' 
ject  to  violent  death,  by  forreign  war  ;  but  also  [etc. J.     1790    \ 
Palev  Sert$t.  Wk:<.  (1834)  598/2  Sudden,  violent,  or  untimely    ; 
deaths.. leave  an  impression  upon  a  whole  neighbourhood. 
i8u  Scott  Nigel  xxv,  Men,    who  had  both,  within.. less 
than  half  an  hour,  suffered  violent  death.     1836-7  Dickens 
Sk.  Boz,  Scenes  xxv,  Whose  miserable  career  will  shortly 
terminate  in  a  violent  and   shameful  death.      1863   Boyd 
Graver  Thoughts  Country  Parson  Scr.  i.  iv.  67  The  violent 
end  of  the  martyr  Stephen. 

d.  Sc.  Law.  Of  profits:  (see  quot.  1765-8). 
15945c.  Ads,  yns.  r/(i8i6)  IV.  69/1  In  all  tyme  cum- 

ing  the  partic  pursewit  be  ane  vther  for  eiectioun  sail  find 
cautioun  for  the  violent  protfittis.  x6o6  Ibid.  286  The  saidis 
decreittit..may  bring  J>e  danger  of  the  ;eirlie  violent  prof- 
feittis  vpoun  the  persones.  1678  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  Crim. 
Laws  Scot.  II.  vi.  \  4  (1699)  190  When  spoiliies  or  ejections 
arc  civilly  pursued,  the  conclusion  is  violent  profits  (which 
is  the  double  Rent  of  the  Lands,  and  restitution  of  thething 
craved).  175a  W.  Stewart  in  Scots  Mag.  (1753)  294/1  It 
can  be  no  more  than  violent  profits,  which  is  often  modified 
in  inferior  courts.  1765-8  Erskine  Inst.  Law  Scot.  \u  vl 
{  54  Violent  profits  arc  so  called,  because  they  become  due 
on  the  tenant  s  forcible  or  unwarrantable  detaining  the 
possession  after  he  ought  to  have  removed.  1814  Scott 
Wav.  Ixvi,  Even  when  ye  hae  gottt;n  decreet  of  spuilzie, 
(^pression,  and  violent  profits  against  them.  1838  W,  Bkll 
Diet.  Latv  Scot.  1028  In  rural  tenements,  the  violent  profits 
are  held  to  be  the  full  profits  which  the  landlord  could  have 
made...  In  urban  tenements,  the  violent  profits  are  gener- 
ally  estimated  at  double  the  stipulated  rent. 

6.  Of  persons,  their  temper,  etc. :  Displaying  or 
exhibiting  passion,  excessive  ardour,  or  lack  of 
moderation  in  action  or  conduct.     Cf.  sense  3. 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  in.  §  149  If  this  Bill  were  once 
passed.. the  Violenter  Party  would  be  never  able  to  prose- 
cute their  Designs.  1654  Gataker  Disc.  Apol.  27  Some  of 
the  violenter  sort  of  the  other  partic.  1706  Hearne  Collect. 
(O.H.S.)  1. 291  Dunster,  one  of  y«  Violentest  Whiggs.  1715 
Burnet  Hiit.  Own  Time  (1766)  I.  155  One  of  the  violentest 
Ministers  of  the  whole  party.  1769  Burkk  Corr.  (1844)  I. 
215  He  entertained  me  with  an  account  of  the  present  state 
of  Lord  Chatham's  politics  ;  violent,  as  before,  against  the 
ministry.  1858  Ld.  Granville  in  Fitzmaurice  Li/e  (1905) 
I.  306  Shaftesbury,. is  much  more  violent  for  you  than  he 
was  against  you.  x888  S.  Maimon  Antob.  ix.  59  In  my 
passions  I  was  violent  and  fmpatient. 
ahsol.  1681  pRVDEN  Abs.  ^  Achit.  To  Rdr.,The  Violent  on 
both  sides  will  condemn  the  Character  of  Absalom.  17x3 
Pope  Lett.  (1735)  I.  200,  I  am  no  way  displeased  that  I 
have  offended  the  Violent  of  all  Parties  already. 

7.  Of  language,  or  writings:  Resulting  from,  in- 
dicative or  expressive  of,  strong  feeling. 

1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xi.  v,  Hc.concludedbya  very 
fond  caress,  and  many  violent  protestations  of  love.  1818 
Scott  Hrt,  Midi,  xiv,  The  letter,.. the  contents  of  which 
were  as  singular  as  the  expression  was  violent.  i8a6  Dis- 
raeli Viv.  Grey  v.  xi  He  wrote  violent  letters,  protesting 
his  innocence.  i8^»  j.  Morlev  Voltaire  (1886)  5  The  tem- 
perament which  mistakes  strong  expression  for  strong  judg- 
ment, and  violent  phrase  for  grounded  conviction. 

II,    8.    In   intensive   use:    Very   or   extremely 
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I   great,  strong,  or  severe,     a.  In  legal  nse,  chiefly 
j   <SV.,  of  suspicion  or  presumption, 
I    ^  1516  Sc.  Acts,  yas.  y  (1875)  XII.  36/2  All  Lawis  excludis 
;    pe  said  governour  fra  administracion  and  governance  for 
suspicioun  vehement  and  violent.     1678  Sir  G.  Mackenzie 
Crun.  Lanvs  Scot.  n.  xxiv,  §  3  (1699)  256  Except  the  Pre- 
sumptions be  very  violent,  I  cannot  allow  this  Limitation. 
Ibid.  xxv.  §  4,  263  Presumptions  are  divided,  in  Presump- 
tions  that  are  violent. .and  these  that  are  not  violent    1768 
Blackstone  Comm.  III.  371  Violent  presumption  is  many 
times  equal  to  full  proof. 
b.  In  general  use. 
1578  TiMME  Caluine  on  Gen.  30  It  is  too  violent  a  cavill 
I    that   Moses   for   instructions  sake,   distributeth    all    those 
I    thinges  which  he  made  at  once,  into  sixe  days.  1589  Putten- 
;    HAM  Eng.    Poesie  in.  ii.  (Arb.)  153  My  Lord  the    simple 
I    woman  is  not  so  much  to  blame  as  her  lewde  abbettours, 
I    who  by  violent  perswasions  haue  lead  her  into  this  wilful- 
nesse.     1607  Shaks.  Cor.  iv.  vi.  73  He  and  Auffidius  can  no 
more  attone  Then  violent'st    Contrariety.      1641    Milton 
Animadv.  v.  Wks.  1738  I.  92  If  your  meaning  be  with  a 
violent    Hyperbaton    to  transpose   the  Text.      1807   Syd. 
Smith  Lett.  Catholics  Wks.  1859  II.  176/1,  I  cannot  make 
use  of  so  violent  a  metaphor.     1830  Herschel  Study  Nat. 
Phil.  154  Ammonia  is,  however,  a  violent  outstanding  ex- 
ception.    189X  Farrar  Darkn.  ^  Dazvn  Ixii,  Judsea  was  in 
a  state  of  violent  revolt,  and  the  presence  of  an  able  general 
was  urgently  needed. 
C.  Of  feelings,  etc. 
'593  Shaks.  Lucr.  894  Thy  violent  vanities  can  never  last. 
160^  Dekker  GulVs  Horn-bk.  27  That  argues  a  violent  im- 
patience to  depart  from  your  money.     1638  Junius  Paint. 
A  ncients  45  A  blind  fit  of  a  most  violent  and  irresistible  fury. 
174a  Fielding  Jos,  Andre-.vs  i.  iv,  The  violent  respect  he 
preserved  for  her.   a  X77oJortin6V?-77/.  (1771)  II.  ii.  28  Re- 
pining and  discontent  arise  from  a  violent   affection    for 
things  here  below.      1828  Lytton  Pelhavt   \.  xxiii,   The 
duchesse  was  in  a  violent  fright.     1846  Mrs.  A.  Marsh 
Pother  Darcy  II.  xiil   231  With  that  feeling  of  violent 
irritation  which  the  slightest  contradiction  now  produced. 
"?7S  JowETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  76  The  intemperate  life  has 
violent  delights,  and  still  more  violent  desires. 
t  B.  As  adv.  Violently.  Obs. 

1709  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to  Mrs.  Heivet  12  Nov., 
These  wars  make  men  so  violent  scarce,  that  these  good 
ladies  take  up  with  the  shadows  of  them.  1711  W.  Rogers 
Voy.  39  This  was  a  fair  pleasant  Day,  but  violent  hot.  1719 
Lonekjn  &  Wise  Comil.  Gard.  171  If  it  freezes  so  violent 
as  that  we  are  expos'd  to  danger. 

+  C  sb.  Something  which  acts  with  violence  or 
force ;  a  violent  passion  or  person.   Obs.  rare. 

1619  Lushington  Resurrect.  Rescued  (^1659)  21  All  those 
Violents  of  the  Soul  which  have  mischiefs  for  their  Objects, 
.  .as  sorrow,  fear  and  despair.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  iv. 
^3  Did  the  Covetous  extortioner  observe  that  he  is  involv'd 
m  the  same  sentence,  [andjremcmber  thatsuch  Violents  shall 
take  not  heaven,  but  hell,  by  force. 
tVi-olent,  v.  Obs,  [ad.  OF.  (also  mo<iF.) 
violenter,  or  ad.  med.L.  vtolentdre  to  compel  by 
force :  see  prec] 

1.  trans.  To  strain  or  wrest  the  meaning  of 
(words,  a  passage,  etc.).    rare. 

X549  Latimer  jM  Serm.  be/.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  150  Thus 
they  force  and  violent  thys  place  to  make  for  theyr  purpose, 
wher  no  such  thynge  is  mente. 

2.  To  constrain  or  force  by  violence  ;  to  compel 
or  coerce  (a  person). 

Freq.  in  the  17th  c,  esp.  in  Scottish  writers. 

1598  Florio  Vehementare,  to  vrge,  to  force,  to  constraine, 
to  violent.  1634  Ld.  Wariston  Diary  (S.H.S.)  200  My 
saule  violented  and  urged  God  by  this  argumenting  prayer. 
i^  R.  Baillie  Dissuas.  Vindication  Pref,  I  could  no 
longer  be  dumb,  but  so  violented,  I  at  last  do  open  my 
mouth.  1678  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  \.  xxxiv. 
§7  (1699)  164  The  civil  Law  in  detestation  of  Force  and 
Violence,  did  allow  three  several  Remedies  to  the  person 
violented.  1717  Boston  in  Ace.  Li/e  {1908)  227,  I  hope 
the  Reverend  Commission  will  not  violent  me,  which  they 
will  do,  if  they  transport  me  to  Closeburn.  17*5  Wodrow 
Corr.  (1843)  ill.  179  This  matter  would.,  be  softly  handled; 
and  the  woman  and  her  brother  look  like  cniel  and  in- 
human..people,  in  violenting  the  good  man  in  this  matter. 

re/l.  1730  Boston  iT/f/M.  (1899)  225,  1  would  fain  have 
caused  draw  the  nail  again,  but  because  of  one  that  was 
present  I  restrained  and  violented  myself 

b.  To  compel  or  force  (a  person)  to  {unto,  into) 
some  action  or  to  do  something. 

1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  xi.  xvii.  157  When  a  great  Adver- 
sary stepping  in  so  violented  his  Majesty  to  a  Tryall,  that 
all  was.,  frustrated.  1660  —  Mixt  Contempt,  xxxvii.  {1841) 
202  Surely  many  moderate  men  designed  a  good  mark  to 
themselves. . .  But  query  whether, . ,  in  our  late  civil  destruc- 
tion, they  were  not  violented  to  outrun  the  mark.  J710 
Blackwell  .SVA^wrt  Sacrum  v.  103  Sin  and  Damnation 
violenting  him  (as  it  were)  unto  the  same.  1711  Wodrow 
Hist.  Suff,  Ch.  Scot.  I.  469  The  Procedure  of  this  Period,  in  i 
violenting  People  into  the  Declaration.  ' 

3.  To  bring  about  (an  action)  by  force  or  com- 
pulsion. rare~^. 

1650  R.  Gentilis  Cofisiderations  53  The  free  putting  him-    I 
selfe  into  his  hands. .  being  done  willingly,  not  violented  by 
any  extrinsecall  mover. 

4.  To  perpetrate  or  attempt  with  violence. 

a  1661  Fuller  Worthies,  Anglesea  iv.  (1662)  19  This 
Bishop  Farrar  was  afterwards  martyred  in  the  raign  of 
Queen  Mary.  I  find  not  the  least  appearance,  that  his 
former  adversaries  violented  any  thing  against  him  under 
that  Queen. 

6.  tntr.  To  act  or  rage  with  violence.  rare~^. 

The  I  St  Folio  reads  'no  lessc*. 

s6o6  Shaks.  Tr.  ^  Cr.  iv.  iv.  4  (Q.),  Why  tell  you  me  of 
moderation?  The  greife  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste, 
And  violentetb  in  a  scnce  as  strong  As  that  which  causeth  it. 

Hence  t  Vi*olented  ///.  a.  Obs. 

164s  Howell  Tivelve  Treat.  (1661}  9c  It  reaches  to  their 
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very  soules  and  consciences,  by  violented  new  coercive 
Oaths  and  Protestations,  c  1643  Observ.  on  his  Majesty's 
late  Answers  24  A  strange  violented  wrested  conclusion 

Violently  (vai-^lentli),  adv.  [f.  Violent  a,  + 
-LY  2.] 

1.  By  means  of  physical  strength  or  violence ;  by 
the  exercise  of  improper  or  unlawful  force  ;  for- 
I   cibly.     Now  Obs.  or  arc^. 

138a  WvcLiF  Ezeh.  xxii,  29  Puplis  of  the  loond . .  violentU 
rauysheden  the  nedi  man,  and  tourmentiden  the  pore  man. 
<:x4oo  Maundev.  (1839)  viii.  oi  And  there  was  oure  Lord.. 
!    scourged  and  smytten  and  vylenllyentreted.    c  1440  Jacob's 
i     Well  16  Be  |>is  artycle  are  )>ey  vnderstonde  acursyd  J)at 
I    stelyn  or  beryn  violently  out  of  holy  cherche  holy  cherch 
i    good.     15*6  Pilgr.  Per/  (W.  de  W.  1531)  254  How  vio- 
'    lently  and  without  all.  .pite  they  racked  that  blessed  body. 
1535  CovERDALE  Lev.  V.  23  He  shal  restore  agayne  that  he 
j    toke  violently  awaye,  or    gat   vvrongeously.     158a   N.   T, 
1    (Rhem.)  John  vi.  Annotations,  Not  compelling  or  violently 
,    forcing  any  against  their  will.      1631  Gouge  God's  Arrojvs 
I     II.  §7.  142  What  is  violently  or  fraudulently  gotten,  wilbe 
lavishly  spent.      1695   Ld.  Preston  Boeth.  1.   32    If  thou 
hadst  rather  be  thought  to  have  been  violently  remov'd,thou 
hast  done  thyself  this  Injury.     1786  Burke  W.  Hastings 
Wks.   1842  II.  108  After   he  had.  .unjustly  and  violently 
expelled  the    rajah  Cheyt   Sing.. from   his   said   lordship. 
,     1823  Scott  Quentin  D.  xxxiii,  To  restore  the  banners  of 
I     the  community,  which  you  took  violently  from  the  town. 
I        b.  With  other  than  physical  violence  ;  in  some 
I    illegal,  unwarrantable,  or  improper  manner. 
I       i55«  T.  Wilson  Logike  (1580)  16  Neither  can  any  Lawe 
i    bee  able,  violently  to  force  the  inwarde  thought  of  man. 
1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  216  Luther  was  in  dede 
condemned  at  Rome,  but   his  cause  not  heard,  violently 
and  tyrannically.    i6a6  Gouge  Serm.  Dignity  Chivalry  %  i 
The  forenamed  point,  The  Dignity  of  Chivalry,  is  not  vio- 
lently wrested,  but  properly  ariseth  out  of  my  Text.      1849 
,    RusKiN  Sezi.  Lamps  iv.  §  18.  108  You  will  infect  that  form 
itself  with  the  vulgarity  of  the  thing  to  which  you  have 
violently  attached  it, 

2.  By  or  with  great  or  extreme  force,  strength, 
or  vigour ;  with  impetuous  or  violent  motion  or 
action  ;  so  as  to  produce  a  violent  effect. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  25  [Jeyh  al  an  oost  stood 
by  |7e  pond  and  torned  )?e  face  thJderward,  ^e  water  wolde 
drawe  hem  violentliche  toward  ^  pond.  ?ai4oo  Morte 
Arth.  2571  With  |>e  venymous  swerde  a  vayne  has  he 
towchede  !  That  voydes  so  violently  J?at  alle  his  witte 
changede  !  (z  14x5  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  54 
Som  tyme  a  man  is  smytyn  som  party  of  ^jc  legge  violently 
without  wondyng  of  >e  skynne.  Ibid.  65  pis  (remedy)., 
wirkej?  no^t  so  violently  as  puluis  sine  pari  for  |pe  vert- 
grez  (^t  entrej?  not  here.  1495  Trevisa*s  Bnrth.  De  P.  R. 
XI.  xiii,  (Caxton)  398  Though  a  bledder  be  lygi^te  yet  it 
makyth  grete  noyse  and  sowne  yf  it  be  strongly  btowen 
and  afterwarde  vyolently  broken,  C153S  M.  Nisbet /"ro/. 
Rom.  (S.T.S.)  III.  339  The  greattest  appetite  ouircumis 
the  less,  and  charyis  the  man  avay  vyolently  with  hir.  1595 
Locrine  11.  v.  66  The  currents  swift  swimme  violently  with 
blood,  1597  A.  M.  tr.  GuHlemeaus  Fr.  Chirnrg.  30/2  If 
the  Arterye  be  greate,  and  violently  beateth.  1613  Purchas 
Pil^image  (1614)  351  'Ihe  streame  shooting  violently  ouer 
their  heads  without  wetting  them.  1669  Sturmy  Mariner  s 
Mag.  v.  xii.  60  At  10  deg.  mounture,  [the  gun]  carries  the 
Bullet  violently  248  Paces.  1711  Budgell  Sped.  No.  161. 
P3  An  huge  brawny  Fellow,  who  twirled  him  about,  and 
shook  the  little  Man  so  violently,  that  [etc.].  1750  tr. 
Leonardus'  Mirr.  Stones  132  When  it  is  kindled  by  fire,  it 
rarifics,  and  is  violently  dilated.  1777  R.  Watson  Philip  II, 
XXI.  (1839)  449  The  ships  were  driven  violently  against 
each  other.  184a  Lover  Handy  Andy  xxvi,  The  bells  rang 
violently  through  the  house.  1857  Miller  Elem.  Chem., 
Org.  i.  48  The  chlorinated  derivatives  of  Dutch  liquid  are 
violently  decomposed  by  potassium,  i860  Tvndall  Glac. 
I.  xxvii.  211  The  windows  shook  violently, 

3.  With  great  intensity  or  severity;  to  a  high 
degree  or  pitch  ;  intensely,  severely. 

14..  Brut  II.  328  Grete.  .hetes,  &  berewit)al  a  grete  pes* 
tilens., destroyed  &  slow,  violently  &  strongly,  both  men 
&  wymmen  without  noumbre.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg. 
I.  136  Lest  soaking  Show'rs  shou'd  pierce  her  secret  Seat, 
Or  scorching  Suns  too  violently  heat.  17*4  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  6306/2  The  Small  Pox  are  come  out  very  violently  on 
the  Queen  Widow,  1745  Li/e  Bav/yide- Moore  Carew  34 
Violently  afflicted  with  the  Sea.sickness.  i8oa  Arab.  Nu, 
(1815)  II.  172  He  wept  most  violently.  184a  Thackeray 
Fitzboodle's  Pro/  Misc.  Wks.  1857  IV.  6  The  consequence 
was  that  I  became  so  violently  ill  as  to  be  reported  intoxi- 
cated. 1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xiii.  III.  351  The  civil 
war.  .broke  forth  again  more  violently  than  before. 

b.  In  intensive  or  emphatic  use :  To  a  very 
great  or  extreme  degree  or  extent ;  very  greatly, 
powerfully,  or  strongly. 

1601  Sir  W.  CoKNWALLis  Disc.  Seneca  (1631)  43  It  is  no 
charity  to  give  so  violently  as  to  lay  waste  the  maine  of  an 
estate.  x6ji  Fletcher  Isl.  Princ.  in.  i,  1  may  be  mad,  or 
violently  drunk.  1817  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  1. 1.  i.  3  This 
splendid  fortune  had  violently  attracted  the  attention  of 
Lurope.  1845  Dickens  Chimes  i.  f  i  A  great  multitude  of 
persons  will  be  violently  astonished.  1869  Eng.  Mech.  19 
Nov.  224/3  We  see  it  [an  ellipse]  violently  foreshortened. 

4.  Strongly,  in  respect  of  feeling  ;  with  deep 
feeling  or  emotion  ;  ardently,  passionately,  vehe- 
mently, 

1617  Moryson  Itin.  in.  55  My  selfe  weary  of  expecting 
companions,  and  violently  carried  with  the  desire  to  returne 
into  my  Countrey,  did  all  alone . .  passe  ouer  the  Alpes.  i68a 
NoRRis  Hierocles  35  Not  violently  agitated  by  our  domes- 
tick  passions.  17*6  Swift  Gulliver  11.  vi,  He  then  desired 
to  know . .  how  it  came  to  pass  that  people  were  so  violently 
bent  upon  getting  into  this  assembly.  1780  Mirror  No.  78, 
As  I  was  not  violently  inclined  towards  literature.  1841 
Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  90  Upon  which  the  man.. became  vio- 
lently enraged.  1906  Lit.  World  15  Nov.  492/1  Her  work 
..throws  her  in  contact  with  a  fiery  young  idealist,,  .and 
she  falls  violently  in  love  with  him. 


VIOIiENTNESS. 

5.  coUog,  In  a  flashy  or  showy  manner  ;  *  loudly*. 

178a  Mmk.  D'Arblay  Diary  15  Dec,  She  was  violently 
dressed,— a  large  hoop, .. ribands  and  omanients  extremely 
shown. 

Vi'Olentness.  ?  Obs,  [f.  Violent  a.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  violent;  violence. 

169a  Sir  W.  Hope  Fencing  Master  148  If  all  that  take  not 
a»-ay  the  violentness  of  his  Pursuit.  17*7  Bailey  (vol.  II), 
V'ioUniness^  Violence,  Korcibleness,  Vehemence,  Sharpness, 
Boistcrousness,  Outragiousne;^  1737  Hracken  Farriery 
Impr.  (1756)  I.  24  The  Violentness  of  the  Seasons.  1748 
Washington  JmL  4  Apr..  Writ.  (1889)  I.  5  ^h'S  ^^y  «"r 
tent  was  blown  by  ye  violentness  of  ye  wind. 

llViolento.  Obsr"^  [It. :— L.  viohnUts  Vio- 
lent a.]  A  violent  person  ;  one  using  or  inclined 
to  use  violence. 

ai66t  Fuller  Worthies,  C^"'^*"^^-  '•  (1662)218  He. .was 
no  Violent©  in  the  Troubles  of  Francford,  but  with  all 
meekness  to  his  might,  endeavoured  a  pacification. 

Violer  (vai-jJlaj).  Now  arch.  Also  6  Sc,  veolar, 
6,  9  violar,  7  vioUer.  [ad.  OF.  violcur  (AF. 
violour)  :  see  Viol  sh^  and  -er  ^,]  A  player  of  the 
viol,  in  early  use  esp.  one  attached  to  the  house- 
hold of  the  king,  a  noble,  etc. ;  a  fiddler. 

Chiefly  in  Sc.  use,  and  frequent  in  Scottish  records  and 
accounts  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries. 

1551  Ace.  Ld.  Hi^k  Treas.  Scot.  X.  32  To  the  saidis  vlol- 
aris  to  by  thame  leveray.  1551-a  ibid.  67  Be  the  lordis 
compositouris  speciale  command  to  my  lord  governouris 
\-eolaris.  1^7  Flemi.sg  Contn,  HoUnslied  III.  i^sti/a  An 
other  stateiie  pageant,  .made  by  an  other  companie  of  the 
rhetoricians,  called  painters  or  violers.  1617  in  3»rfAV/. 
Hist.  MSS.Cowm,  413/1  His  Maiesties  violens  that  accom- 
paneit  the  saidis  knychtis  to  this  burgh.  1678  Sir  G.  Mac- 
kenzie Critii.  Laws  Scot.  w.  iv.  §  i  (1699)  185  James  John- 
stoun  Violer,  arraignedbefore  the  Magistraisof  Edinburgh. 
a  i-jzz  Sir  J.  hwa^K  Decisions  (1759)  I.  364  A  Violer.  .was 
serenading  in  the  night-time  with  his  fiddle.  1824  Scott 
Redgauntlet  let.  xii,  They  have  brought  another  violer 
upon  my  walk  !  1825  —  Belrot/ied kkx,  I  had  forgot,  .the 
distance  bet\veen  an  Armorican  violer  and  a  high  Norman 
baron.  1843  James  Forast  Days  iv,  Come,  Master  Violer, 
let  us  hear  the  notes  of  the  catgut. 

Violescent  (v3i(?le*sent),  a.  [f.  L,.  viol-a 
Viola  1  +  -ESCENT.  Cf.  Violascent  (z.]  Tending 
to  a  violet  colour ;  tinged  with  violet. 

1847  Webster.  1893  Vizetklly  tr,  Zoia's  Dr.  Pascal  1, 
Under  the  sky  of  a  fiery,  violescent  blue.  1896  —  tr.  Zola's 
Rome  4  The  yellow  .sunflashes.. sharply  outlined  the  vio- 
lescent shadows. 

Violet  (vai-iTlet),  ^b^  Forms  :  4-  violet  (6 
Sc,  violat),  4-7  violett,  5-6  vyolet  (5  -ett, 
wyolet) ;  5-6  violstte  (5-6  -ete),  vyolette  (5 
-ytte) ;  5  vyalett,  vielet,  6  vilet,  7-9  vi'let. 
[In  senses  1-2,  a.  O¥.vioicte,violei(e{mo^.¥.  vio~ 
lette,  =■  It.  viohtta,  Sp.  and  Pg.  violeta)^  dim.  of 
vioU  Viola  ^  In  senses  3-4,  a.  OF.  violete^  vielcte^ 
vilette  fern.,  or  violet^  vielet^  vilet  (mod.F.  violet) 
masc,  of  similar  origin.] 

1.  A  plant  or  flower  of  the  genus  Viola,  esp.  K. 
odorata^  the  sweet-smelling  violet,  growing  wild, 
and  cultivated  in  gardens  ;  the  flowers  are  usually 
purplish  blue,  mauve,  or  white.  a.  In  sing, 
without  article  or  with  the. 

C1330  Artk-  (J-  Merl.  3061  Mirie  it  is  in  time  of  June,.. 
Violet  &  rose  flour  Wonel>  |?an  in  maidens  hour.  1387 
Tkevlsa  Higden  (Rolls)  i.  261  Of  (jat  hille  [the  stones] 
smelle^  swete  as  violet,  c  1400  Filgr.  Sowie  (Caxton,  1483) 
IV,  xxviii.  74 The  white  lely,  the  rede  rose,  the  fresshe  violet. 
c  1440  Palliid.  on  Husb.  i.  1014  In  busshis,  treen,  &  herbis 
they  may  fynde  Herbe  origane,  and  tyme,  and  violette. 
c  i4f8o  Henkyson  Fables,  Lion  ^  Mouse  iii,  The  rosis  reid 
. .  and  the  purpour  violat  bla.  c  1530  Crt.  0/ Lffve  ccvi,  Eke 
eche  at  other  threw  the  floures  bright,  The  primerose,  the 
violcte,  and  the  gold.  1589  Gkkene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  36 
There  growes.  .the  cowsloppe,  the  primrose,  and  the  violet. 
1667  Milton  P,  L.  iv.  700  Underfoot  the  Violet,  Crocus, 
and  Hyacinth  with  rich  inlay  Broiderd  the  ground,  a  1718 
Pkior  Garland  i,  The  Pride  of  ev'ry  Grove  I  chose,  The 
Violet  sweet,  and  Lilly  fair.  1785  Martvn  Lett.  Bot,  xxxi. 
(1794)  477  Antirrhinum,  Fumitory,  Violet,  Impatiens,  and 
Orchis.  1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  ^tfr/iWsSSTheviolet 
is  well  known  to  be  coloured  by  a  blue  matter  which  acids 
change  to  red.  1855  Kincsley  Heroes^  Titeseus  i.  199  The 
meadows  [are  sweet]  with  violet. 

b.  With  a  and  pi. :  A  single  flower,  plant,  or 
species  of  this. 

C1374  Chaucer  Boeih.  i.  met.  vi.  (1868)  25  Vif  \>o\x  wilt 
gadre  violettz,  ne  go  |7ou  not  to  J>e  purper  wode  whan  )Te 
feide  chirkynge  agriseb  ofcolde.  ^1400  Maundev.  (1839) 
xiv,  160  Here  colour  is.. more  browne  than  the  Violettes. 
14..  Now.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  712  i/ecviola,  a  vyolytte.  1483 
Catk.  Angt.  ^Qili  A  violett,  viola.  1576  Fleming  Panopt. 
Epist.  352  What  man  is  able  to  affirme,  that  he  euer  sawe 
the  Springtide  without  Marche  Violettes?  1598  Vong 
Diana  469  Roses  and  vilets  strewing.  1613  Dekker 
Strange  Horse  Race  Ep.  Ded  ,  It  can  bee  no  shame  10 
gather  a  Violet,  growing  close  to  the  ground.  1697  Dryden 
Virg.  Georg.  iv.  269  He  spoils  the  Saffron  Fl  w'rs,  he  sips 
the  Blues  Of  Vi'lets.  i7«B-46  Thomson  Spring  448  Where 
purple  violets  lurk  With  all  the  lowly  children  of  the  shade. 
1791  CowpEB  Odyss.  V.  86  Meadows  of  softest  verdure, 
purpled  o'er  With  violets.  t8ii  A.  T.  Thomson  Lond.  Disp. 
{1818)  408  Violets  have  an  agreeable  sweet  odour,  and  a  very 
slightly  bitter  taste.  1880  Bessey  Bot.  551  The  genus 
Violn,  the  Violets,  includes  about  half  of  the  species  of  the 
order. 

o.  colled.  An<\^\.  Theplant,  or  more  usually  the 
flowers,  pulled  or  plucked  for  use  in  medicine  or 
in  making  confections. 

collect,  a  1400-50  Stockh.  Med.  MS.  11  For  to  makj-n  sur- 
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ripe  of  violet.  14..  Afed.  Rec.in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  52  Forthestane: 
tak  grummel,  percel,  rede  netiil,  violet,  franken  ensens, 
and  chiristane  kirnels.  a  14x5  tr.  A  rderne's  Treat.  Fistula, 
etc.  67  Oile  of  violette  with  white  of  iii.  eiren  well  stired  to- 
gidre.  156a  Turner  Herhalw.  164  The  violet  is  better  that 
IS  gathered  in  the  niorninge.  1811  A.  T.  Thomson  Lond. 
Disp.  (1818)  688  Syrup  of  Violet. 

pL  a  14x5  ir.  Ardertte's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  93  Oile  of 
violettez  may  be  made  in  t>e  same  m-iner.  Il/iii.,  Oile  of 
violettz.  156*  'i'uKNER  Herbal  w.  164  Violettes  make  a  man 
to  slepe,  and  they  are  good  for  the  disease  of  the  vuula, 
1563  HvLL  Art  Garden.  (1593)  83  The  Violets  ought  espe- 
cialTy  to  be  gathered  in  March,  and  dryed  in  a  shadowey 
place  of  the  aire.  1631  Jordan  Nat.  Bathes  vi.  (1660)  41  If 
Matthiolus  his  reason  were  good,  then  Roses  and  Violets, 
and  Vinegar  should  be  hot.  1718  Ql'iNcv  Compl.  Disp.  181 
Violets. .are  in  everyone's  acquaintance,  for  their  Use  in 
Medicine.  1736  Bailey  Housh.  Diet.,  I'iolets :irco(  a.  laxa- 
tive  quality,  and  are  us'd  medically  in  syrups,  juleps,  con- 
serves, oils,  &c.  1855  Mayne  E-xpos.  Lex.  539  losacchar, 
..old  name  for  the  sugar  of  violets.  1861  Henti.ey  jl/a«. 
Hot.  458  The  Violets  generally,  have  been  used  on  the  Con- 
tinent, as  demulcent  expectorants.  1887  Lady  20  Jan.  38/3 
Small  cut-glass  dishes  of  pink  and  white  bon-bons,  together 
with  candied  violets. 

d.  Jig^.  (Applied  esp.  to  persons.) 

141S-S0  Lydc.  CAr^«.  'J'roy  111.4380  Somme  also.. With 
I»e  lillye  of  virginite  And  violettis  of  parfit  chastite,  As- 
cendid  ben  a-boue  ]>e  sterris  clere.  14. .  —  'J'o  My  Soverain 
Lady  96  O  violet,  O  flour  desiree,  Sith  I  am  for  you  so 
amorous  [etc.].  c  1440  J  'ork  Myst.  xxv.  498  Hayll  !  vyolett, 
vernand  with  swete  odoure.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  v.  ii.  46 
Welcome  my  sonne  :  who  are  the  Violets  now.  That  strew 
the  greene  lap  of  the  new-come  Spring?  1842  Tennyson 
Will  Waterproof  \a,j  How  out  ofplace  she  makes  'Ihe  violet 
of  a  legend  blow  Among  the  chops  and  steaks  ! 

2.  \Vith  specific  epithets  :  a.  Denoting  sj>ecies 
of  ViolUy  or  varieties  of  the  common  violet. 

The  number  of  these  is  very  large,  and  only  the  older  or 
more  prominent  are  illustrated  here.  Tournefort's  species 
(53  in  nil)  are  enumerated  in  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  (1753) 
s.v.  Viola;  later  lists  may  be  found  in  Loudon  Kncycl.  PI, 
(i8-'9-36)  i£6  and  Johnson  Cottage  Card.  Did.  (1852)912-3. 
Americian  species  are  given  by  Gray  Man.  Bot.  (i860,  etc.) 
and  in  recent  American  dictionaries.  See  also  Dog- 
violet. 

1753  Chambers*  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  /  iola.  The  purple  "alpine 
Violet,  with  very  small  leaves,  c  1710  Petiver  Catal.  Ray's 
Fng.  Herbal  Tab.  xxxvii,  *Bog  Violet.  1777  Lightfoot 
Flora  Scot.  (1789)  II.  nog  P'iola  A/V/'fl, .."Hairy  Violet. 
X578-160X  *March  Violet  [see  Makch  sb.^  2  b].  X7a8 
Bradley  Dict.Bot.^.w.  Viola,  Single  March  Violets.  Jbid.y 
Double  March  Violets,  1731  1\Iiller  (Pan/.  Diet.  s.v.  Viola, 
Greater  hairy  March  Violet,  without  SnielL  1^$^ Chambers' 
Cycl.  Suppl.  .'i.v.  Viola,  The  round-teaved  *marsh  Violet. 
1777  X.XGMTVOOT  Flora  Scot.  (iyS<))  I.  506  Viola  palnstrts,.. 
Marsh  Violet.  1657  Coles  Adam  in  Eden  175  *Mountain 
Violets  with  jagged  Leaves.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl. 
s.v.  Viola,  The  great  flowered  yellow  mountain  Violet. 
1858  Irvine  Handbk.  Brit:  PL  688  Viola  lutea.  Yellow 
Mountain  Violet,  or  Yellow  Pansy.  1836-  *Neapolitan 
Violet  [see  Neapolitan  a.  b].  1856  Delamer  Fl.  Gard. 
(i86t)  106  The  *Parma  Violet  has  very  light-blue  double 
flowers.  1880  Miss  Kraddon  fust  as  I  am  xxi,  A  con- 
servatory all  abloom  with  snowdrops  and  Parma  violets. 
cx^xo  Petiver  Catal.  Ray's  Eng.  Herbal  'i'sh.  xxxvii. 
Yellow  *Rock  Violet.  1856  Dei.amkr/'/.  Card.  (1861)  106 
Such  are  the  "Russian  and  the  Neapolitan  Violets,  amongst 
the  singles.  x866  Treas.  Bot.  1218  '2  Large- flowered  simple 
kinds^iT.^.,  the  Russian  Violet.  1578  Lvte  Dodoens  11.  148 
The  *sweete  Violet  is  called . .  in  Latinc  Viola  nigra,  Viola 
purpurea.  1785  Martyn  Lett.  Bot.  xxvi.  (1794)  405  The 
Sweet  Violet,  that  scents  the  banks,  hedges,  and  borders  of 
woods.  1853  RovLE  Alat.  Jifed.(ed,  2)  327  The.  .Sweet  Violet 
.  .is  found  wild  on  the  borders  of  fields.  1731  Miller  Card. 
Diet.  s.v.  Viola,  White  *s wee t -seen ted  Violet.  1831  Davies 
A/at.  Afed  338  Sweet  Scented  Violet.  Viola  odorata.  1597 
Gicrarde  Herbal -jo^  The  vpright  Pancie  is  called. .  Viola 
assurgens,  ..Tricolor,  that  is  to  say  .Straight,  or  vpright 
Violet  'three  coloured.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v. 
Viola,  The  mountain  three  coloured  Violet,  or  pansie,  with 
variegated  flowers.  Ibid.,  The  *tree  Violet,  with  blue  and 
white  flowers.  Ibid.,  The  yellow-flowered  tree  Violet.  1851 
Clknnv  Handbk.  Fl.  Card.  164  The  tree-violet  is  a  double- 
flowered,  dark  variety,  which,  if  kept  trained  to  a  single 
stem,  acquires  the  appearance  of  a  miniature  tree.  1846-50 
A.  Wood  Class-bk.  Bot,  178  Viola  tricolor.  *Tricolored 
Violet.  Pansey.  Heart's-ease.  1597  Gerakde  Herbal  700 
Vioia  caniria  syluestris.  Dogs  Violets,  or  *wilde  Violets. 
1731  Miller  Gard.  Diet.  s.v.  Viola,  Wild  or  Dogs  Violet. 
C1710  Petiver  Catal,  Ray's  Flng.  Herbal  Tab.  xxxvii. 
Hairy  *Wood  Violet.  2829  Loujjon  Encycl.  Plants  186 
Viola  sylvestris,  wood  violet.  1903  Wcstm.  Gaz.  19  Feb. 
4/2  Such  pretty  toques  of  wood  violets  are  coming  over 
from  Paris  !  1597  Gerarde  Herbaljoo  Viola  inartia  lutea. 
*Yellow  Violets.  1657  Coles  Adam  in  Eden  175  Yellow 
Violets  of  Virginia.  1796  Withering  Brit.  PI.  (ed.  3)  11. 
263  Viola  lutea.  Yellow  Violet  or  Pansies- 

b.  Applied  to  plants  of  other  genera,  as  bulbous^ 
tlog^s  tooth,  false,  rock,  toothed  violet. 

See  also  I'og  sb}  3,  Calai  hian  a..  Corn  sb.^  11,  Dame's 
Violet,  Guernsey,  Marian  j<^.'  2,  Mercury  j^.  11,  Queen 
sb.  14  c,  Rai'E  sb.^  4,  Water  sb. 

1597  Gekarde  Herbal  120  Viola  Bulbosa,  or  'bulbed  Vio- 
let. ..In  English  we  may  call  it  the  *lJulbose  Violet.  1578 
Lyte  Dodoens  liv.  216  White  *bulbus  violet.  1633  John- 
son Gerarde's  Herbal  i.  Ixxxviii.  149  Touching  thelaculties 
of  these  bulbous  Violets  we  haue  nothing  to  say.  1688  R. 
Holme  Armoury  11.  66/2  The  bulbous  Violet  ;..the  Flower 
hangeth  down  its  head.  1760  J.  Lee  I/itrod.Bot.  App.  331 
Violet,  Bulbous,  Galanthus.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal  835  The 
Toothed  Violet,  or  after  some  *Dogs  tooth  Violet,  is  com- 
monljj  called  Dentaria.  1760  J.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  App. 
331  Violet,  Dog's  Tooth,  Erythronium.  1846-50  A.  Wood 
Class-bk.  Bot.  253  Dalibarda  repens.  *  False  Violet.  x866 
Treas.  Bot.  1218 '2  "*Kock  Violet,  ChrooleP'is  yolithus. 
1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  85  In  number  of  leaves  this  floure 
passeth  the  *Sea-violet  aforesaid,  which  never  exceedeth 
five.  17*5  Fam.  Diet,  s.v.,  Mr.  Cbomel  particularly  dis- 
tinguishes them  into  two  sorts,  viz,  the  Sea-Violet,  or  our 
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Lady-Glove,  and  March-Violets.  1657  Coles  Adam  in 
Eden  333  Some  have  called  the  yellow  Lupine  'Spanish 
Violets,  ..and.  .Virginia  Roses.  1597  Gerarde  HerbalS$2 
Of  "toothed  Violets,  or  Corallwoort^.  i7a8  Bradley  Diet. 
Bot.  S.V.,  Dentaria,  ,.  'loothed  Violets,  and  Coral-Wort. 
Ibid.,  Buib-bearing  toothed  Violet. 

3.  Cloth,  dress,  or  vestments  of  a  violet  colour. 
Not  always  clearly  separable  from  next. 

1380  in  Test.  Karleol,  (1893)  139,  j  cote  de  violett.  az4oo 
Sir  Degri'v.  625  Sche  come  in  a  vyolet.  With  why^the  perl 
ovtrfret.  c  141s  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  696  And  where 
be  my  gounes  of  scarlet, . .  Grenes  also,  and  \i^  fayre  violet  ? 
1483  in  R.  Davies  K?r>feA'^t-.  (1843)  142  The  aldermen  shalbe 
in  vielet  &  the  xxiiij^'  in  blew,  a  1513  Fadvan  Chrou. 
vir.  523  He  was  mette  with  the  prouost  of  y*  marchantys 
with  a  company  of  XV.  C.  hor.se,  y*^  cylezynsbeyngcladde  in 
whyte  and  vyolette.  c  1580  in  Eug.  Hist.  Rev.  July  (1914) 
520  In  every  tene  clothes  you  muste  have  ij  li^ht  popengaye 
grenes,  ij  light  violettes,  ij  light  skye  coUers,  ij  azars  and  ij 
Blewes.  1598  Stow  Sun'.  130  The  Maior  with,  .the  Alder- 
men are  accustomed  to  be  present  in  their  Violets  at  Paules, 
on  Good  Friday,  and  in  their  Scarlets., at  the  Spittle  in 
the  Holy  daies  (except  Wednesday  in  Violet).  17J1  C.  King 
Brit.  Merch.  II.  96  What  is  become  of  our  noble  Manu- 
facture of  Plunkets,  Violets,  and  Blues,  formerly  made  in 
Suffolk?  1849  Macaulay  Hiit.  Engl.  x.  II.  599  He  was 
well  pleased  that,  in  his  own  palace,  an  outcast . .  should,  as 
king  of  France,  dress  in  violet  on  days  of  court  mourning. 
1889  Pater  G.  de  Latour  (1896)  29  The  mass  said  so 
solemnly,  in  violet,  on  Innocents'  Day. 

4.  A  purplish  blue  colour  resembling  that  of  the 
violet ;  a  pigment  or  dye  of  this  colour. 

Partly  a  substantival  use  of  the  adj. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4336  Nouthire  to  toly  ne  to  taunde 
transmitte  we  na  vebbis, 'i'o  vermylion  ne  violett  ne  variant 
littis.  £^2400  Maundev.  (1839)  xiv.  160  Here  colour  is  licbe 
Vyolet.  c  1475  Fromp.  Parr,  5io(K.),  Violet,  coloure,  viola- 
ceus.  1604  E.  G[rimstone]  D' A costa's  Hist.  Indies  i\.x\\\\. 
284  There  are  other  kindes  which  they  call  gilleflowers  of  the 
Indies,  the  which  are  like  to  a  fine  orange  tawnie  vellet,  or 
a  violet,  a  1641  I'-i'.  Mountacu  Acts  ^  Mott.  (1642)  367  Of 
the  same  stufTe  and  colour  that  the  Stole  was  of,  that  i.s,  of 
a  violet  inclining  to  red.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  \\.  ix. 
(Roxb.)  382/1  Cassocks  of  fine  scarletted  murrey  (which  is 
violett),  1730  Bailey  (fol.),  Purple, .  .a  red  Colour,  border- 
ing on  Violet.  1796  H.  HuNTEK  \x.  St,- Pierre's  Stud  Nat. 
(1799)  I,  543  More  than  one  Churchman  considers  violet  as 
the  most  beautiful  of  colours,  because  his  lUshop  wears  it. 
1815  Stephens  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  IX.  i.  56  The  whole 
plumage  is  of  a  beautiful  blue  green,  changing  in  certain 
lights  to  violet,  1852  Thackeray  Esmond  ii.  11,  I  think  I 
never  saw  such  a  beautiful  violet  as  that  of  her  eyes.  1884 
Marq.  Dufferin  in  Lyall  Life  (1905)  II.  64  A  tremendous 
thunderstorm  had.. dyed  Olympus  and  his  adjoining  peaks 
with  the  deepest,  blackest  violet. 

5.  a.  attrib.,  in  various  senses,  as  violet  bank, 
-bed,  breath,  a-own,  family ,  flower ,  etc. 

Sometimes  Jig.,  as  violet-virtue,  or  in  fig.  context.  The 
city  0/  the  Violet  Crown,  Athens  (after  Gr.  ioaTt'^ai-ti, 
'Affiji'ai,  used  by  Pindar  and  Aristophanes). 

1801  SouTHEY  'i  halaba  vii.  xiii,  00  on  a  *violet  bank  l"he 
Arabian  Maid  laid  down,  Her  soft  cheek  pillow'd  upon 
moss  and  flowers,  a  1822  Shelley  Triumph  Life  tz  Violet 
banks  where  sweet  dreams  brood.  1853  Hickie  tr.  Aristoph. 
(Uohn)  I.  267  The  *violet-bed  beside  the  well.  1862  Mere- 
dith Mod.  Love  xl,  'J'he  *violet  breath  of  maidenhood. 
1834  Macaulay  Ess.,  Pitt  (1897*  308  Pitt.. loved  England, 
as  an  Athenian  loved  the  City  of  the  *Violet  Crown.  1851 
Mrs.  Browning  Casa  Guidi  Wind.  37  Was  the  violet 
crown  that  crowned  thy  head  So  over-large.  .It  slipped 
down?  1877  MoRLEY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  11.  385  A  thrill  like 
that  which  the.  .sight  of  the  dear  city  of  the  Violet  Crown 
moved  in  an  Athenian  of  old.  1849  Balfour  Man.  Bot. 
§768  Violacex,  the  *  Violet  Family,  a  1400-50  Alexander 
1539  He  castis  on  a  Cape  of  kastand  hewes,..A  vestoureto 
vise  on  of  *violet  floures.  X598  Florid,  VioHna,  a  little 
violet  fiowre.  1620  Vennfr  Via  Recta  vii.  147  Of  Violet 
flowers  with  sugar,  there  is  made  a  Conserue,  and  also  a 
Syrupe.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  Vioia,  Violet 
flowers,  fresh  gathered,  are  emollient,  and  gently  purga- 
tive. 1814  Scott  Ld.  Isles  vi.  ix,  When  beams  the  sun 
through  April's  shower.  It  needs  must  bloom,  the  violet 
flower,  1658  Rowland  tr.  Moufefs  Theaf.  Ins  908  Grape- 
honey,  Bean-honey,  Lilly-honey,  *Violet-honey,  &c.  1728 
Chambers  Cycl.,  Populenm,..^x\  Unguent  prepared  of  the 
Buds  of  black  Poplar,  *Violet  Leaves,  Navel-wort  [etc.]. 
1857  Henfrev  Bot.  §416  Violacex.  The  *Violet  Order. 
182s  Shelley  Chas.  I,  i.  46  Nor  leave  the  broad  ..and 
btaten  road.  .For  the  *  violet  paths  of  pleasure.  1611C0TGR., 
Vioiier,..s.  *VioIet  root  or  plant.  J728  Chambers  Cycl. 
s.v.  Oil,  Palm  Oil  [is],  .a  thick  unctuous  Liquor,  of  a  yellow 
Colour,  and  a  *Violet-smell.  1804  Med.  Jrnl.  XII.  230 
The  flowers  have  a  violet  smell,  a  1814  Intrigues  of  a  Day 
I.  i.  in  New  Brit.  Theatre  I.  76  Ihat  may  soon  1  e  washed 
away.  Only  a  little  milk  of  roses,  or  *violet  soap,  and  all 
will  be  well.  1828  Miss  Mitford  Village  S^r.  111.  {1863) 
J17  Here  1  used  to  come  almost  every  morning,  during  the 
*violet-tide.  1862  Goulbukn  Pers.  Relig.  11.  iv.  I.  261  Here 
is  the  bosom-adder  of  vanity  colled  up  in  the  *violet.tuft  of 
humility.  1628  Feltham  Resolves  11.  vi.  12  It  may  seenie 
strange,  .that  such  a  poore  *vioiet  Vertue  [sc.  humility] 
should  euer  dwell  with  Honour.  1620  Venner  Via  Recta 
vii.  125  If  there  be  neede  of  cooling  with  Rose,  or  •Violet- 
water  and  Sugar. 

b.  In  adj.  combs.,  cliiefly  instrumental,  as  violet- 
crowned.,  -embroidered,  -garlanded,  -imvoven, 
-scented;  also  violet-hued,  -like,  -sweet. 

1837  B.  D.  Walsh  Aristoph.,  Adiamians  11.  vi,  The  en- 
voys.., in  order  to  cheat  your  Assemblies,  Would  call  you 
all '  *violet-crowned  '.  1869  A.  R.  Wallace  Malay  A  re  hip. 
I.  366  A  beautiful  violet-crowned  dove.  1637  Milton 
Comus  233  In  the  *violct  imbroider'd  vale  Where  the  love- 
lorn Nightingale  Nightly  to  thee  her  .sad  Song  inourneth 
well.  1836-48  B.  D.  Waish  Aristoph.,  Knights  v.  i.  He 
is  dwelling  now  in  ancient  and  fair  :ind  "violet-garlanded 
Athens.  1867  Miss  P>RADnoN  R.  Godwi?i  i.  There  were  no 
tears  in  the  large  *violet-hueti  eyes.  1S20  Shelley  Frometh. 
Unb.  IV.  107  Two  runnels  of  a  rivulet,  Between  the  closs; 
moss  *violet -in woven.   Have  made  their  path  of  melody. 
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i8j^  Greenhouse  Cot»p.  1.  107  Purple ''violet-like  flowers  on 
coriaceous  roundish  leaves.  1840  Mrs.  Norton  Dicam  238 
The  *violet-scented  lanes  —  the  warm  south-wall.  1859 
Geo.  Eliot  A.  Bede  xii,  An  afternoon  in  which  destiny. . 
poisons  us  with  violet-scented  breath.  1851  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing Casa  Guidi  Wind.  i.  411  Like  some  new  bee-swarm 
leaving  the  old  hive,  Despite  the  wax.  .so  *violet-sweet. 

C.  With  vbl.  sbs.,  as  violet  farming,  -plucking^ 
'poisonings  setting.  » 

fi44o  Pallati.  on  Husb,  (1896)  268  Vioiette  settyng  in 
Feuerer.  1833  T.  Hook  Parson's  Dau.  i.  i,  Daisy-picking 
and  violet-plucking  [were  now]  the  only  pursuits  she  really 
loved.  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  28  Oct.  8/2  The  aljove  case  of 
violet-poisoning.  1902  Daily  Chron,  17  July  6/3  Rose 
culture,  violet  farming,  bee-keeping,  or  poultry  rearing. 

6.  Special  Combs.:  f violet-apple,  a  violet- 
scented  sort  of  apple;  violet-blind  d.,  colour- 
blind as  regards  the  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum ; 
heiice  violet-blindness ;  f  violet-pear,  a  violet- 
scented  sort  of  pear ;  violet-powder,  a  variety 
of  toilet-powder;  YitncQ  violet -poxoder  \h.  \  f  vio- 
let tables,  lozenges  made  from  violets  and  sugar  ; 
violet  tree  ;?) ;  violet-wood,  {a)  kingwood ; 
{b)  the  wood  of  the  Australian  Acacia  pendula  ; 
{c)  the  wood  of  Andiraviolacea,  a  tree  of  Guiana ; 
violetworts,  Lindiey*s  name  for  the  Violace:^. 

1664  in  Evelyn  Pomona  47  Herefordshire  affords  several 
sorts  of  Cider-apples,  as.  .the  Gennet-moyle,  the  Summer. 
*vio!et  or  Fillet,and  the  Winter-fillet.  1676  Worlidgf.  Cyder 
163  The  Violet-.AppIe  is  of  a  most  delicate  aromatick  taste. 
1894  Abnev  Colour  Vision  (1895)  70  The  kind  of  colour 
that  these  colour  blind  imagine  as  white,  wliether  they  bo 
red-,  green-,  or  *vioIet-b!ind.  Ibid.  73  So  far  I  have  only 
met  with  what  appears  to  be  one  genuine  case  of  "violet 
blindness.  1683  Evelyn  A*a/.  Hor(.{cd.-j)  104 ''Violet-pear. 
Petworth-pear,  otherwise  called  the  Winter- Windsor.  1858 
SiMMONDS  Diet,  Trade,  *l'ioiet-pozvder,  powdered  starch 
or  flour  scented,  used,  .to  powder  the  skin.  1859  Habits  0/ 
Gd.  Society  1. 114  The  use  of  violet-powder  after  shaving,  now 
very  common ...  is  one  that  should  be  avoided.  1876  Miss 
Brouchton  yoan  vi,  She  has,  however,  violet-powdered 
her  fresh  cheeks.  1620  Venner  Via  Recta  vii,  147  There 
is.. made  of  Violets  and  Sugar,  certaine  Plates,  called 
'Violet  Tables,  which  are  very  pleasant  to  the  taste.  1878 
H,  M.  Stanley  Dark  Cont.  II.  ix.  281  Vou  may  also  see 
here[fc.  Rarundu]  the  Strelitja  vagina,  or  the  wild  banana, 
or  the  *violet-tree,  and  the  oil-berry  tree.  1698  T.  Fboger 
yay.  129  Letter-wood  (as  they  call  it)  and  that  of  *  Violet, ., 
are  very  common  in  that  country.  1843  Holtzapfkel 
Turning  I.  89  King-wood,  called  also  Violet-woocl,  is  im- 
ported from  the  Brazils.  x8sa  [see  Myall  ^J.  1866  Treas. 
Bot,  1218/2.  1846  Lindlev  I'eg.  Kiug.i.  338  The  *Violet- 
worts  are  di.-itinctly  de5ned  by  their  definite  stamens, 
tVi-olet,  sb:^'  Obsr-^  [ad.  It.  violetta^  dim.  of 
viola  \'iOLA  ^.'\  (See  quot.  and  cf.  Violette.) 
s688R.  HoLMKArwoury  in.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  58/1  The  Violet 
or  Violin,  a  diminitiue  of  the  viol,  being  a  very  small  Instru- 
ment, yet  in  all  respects  answereth  to  the  forme  of  the 
Treble  Viole  in  the  body. 
Violet  (vai'tXIt't),  a.  Also  4-6  violett,  5  vyo- 
let(te,  vyelett,  vlalet,  6  violitt.  ^a,  OF.  violet j 
vielet,  villet  (naod.F.  violet')  adj. :  see  Violet  sb.\ 
Cf.  It.  violetto,  Pg.  violete.l^ 
1.  Having  the  colonr  of  violets ;  of  a  blue  or 
blaish-purple  colour. 
In  early  use  only  of  woven  fabrics. 

1370  Bjiry  IVills  (Camden)  5,  j  violett  toga,  c  1440  Promp, 
Parr'.  509/2  Vialet,  yn  colowre,  violacens.  1464  Maldon 
(Essex)  Court  Rolls  Bundle  40,  No.  6,  ii  togas  blewe  et 
yyolette,  i  dobelet.  c  1481  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  202  Item 
iij  stykkes  of  tarny  sateyn  or  els  vyelett  sateyn  of  Bruges. 
i5»4  l^incoln  IV'ills  (1914)  1. 130  S.  violitt  reband  with  silver 
aglyttes.  1544  Knaresborough  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  34  To 
Agocs  Gill  my  violett  kirtell.  1575  ^'f'  ^*'^'^y.  Council 
Scot.  III.  195  Thre  single  pandis,  freinyeit  with  violet  silk. 
ci6ao  MoRVSON  Itin.  iv.  v.  i.  (1903)  438  Next  rode  some 
20,  of  the  Pope's  Chamberlayns  and  cheefe  officers,  cloathed 
in  gownes  of  violett  Cloth.  i8ir  Sir  H.  Daw  Cheni. 
Philos.  223  The  luminous  particles  at  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum.  1857  Miller  F.lem.  Chem.,  Org,  viil  537  Boiling 
nitric  acid  colours  it  violet,  i88f  Marq.  Differin  in  Lyall 
Life  (1905)  II.  64  Directly  fronting  you,  risesa  magni5cent 
violet  stretch  of  mountain. 

b.  Qualifying  colour^  hue,  tint^  etc. 
CX400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)xvii.  80  Men  find  dyamaundz  of 
violet  colour.  1548  Cooper  Elyot's  Diet.,  Violarius,  he 
that  dieth  violet  colour.  i6ox  Holland  Pliny  II. 621  There 
is  not  one  of  these  Ameythysts,  but  it  is  transparent  with 
a  Violet  colour.  1622-3  Essex  Archdeaconry  Depositions 
Bk.  (MS.)  27  Feb.  26  One  cloake  for  a  man  made  of  broade 
cloath  and  of  a  violett  couler.  1648  Hexham  ii,  Pen  Vio- 
lette venve,  a  Violet  Dye  or  colour.  1706  London  &  Wisk 
Retir'd  Gard.  I.  ix.  41  The  Maugeron  is  [a  plum]  of  a 
Violet  Colour,  large  and  round.  1750  tr.  Leonardits'  Mirr. 
Stones  79  The  carbuncle  brandishes  its  fiery  rays,  of  a  vio- 
let colour,  on  every  side.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  I.  419 
Hydrogen  gas  alters  the  colour  of  bismuth,  and  gives  it  a 
violet  tint.  1834  J.  Forbf.s  La^'nnecs  Dis.  CAM/(ed.4)4D5 
The  lung . ,  was  of  a  violet  hue,  soft  and  flabby,  a  1878  \V, 
Carleton  Farm  Ballads  (1893)  84  The  squire  swore  oaths 
of  a  violet  hue. 

O.  Qualifying  names  of  other  colours,  as  violet 
blacky  bhtey  etc 

In  later  use  frequently  hyphened  (cf.  next),  and  in  some 
cases  (esp.  violet-blue)  also  repr.  the  sb,  used  attrib. 

17x8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Red,  In  Limning,  and  Fresco, 
for  a  Violet  Red, ..  they  use  a  natural  F.arth  found  in  Eng- 
land. 178a  Latham  Gen,  Syn.  Birds  1. 11.  754  The  quills 
of  a  violet  brown.  1819  Stephens  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool. 
XI.  I.  3  The  wings.. are  of  a  fine  deep  violet-blue.  1843 
Florist's  Jrnl.  (1846)  IV.  iii  Flower-spike  producing  three 
to  four  flowers,  and  very  handsome,  of  a  beautiful  violet- 
purple,  188a  Garden  17  June  418/1  The  petals.. bordered 
with  violet-crimson. 
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d.  Forming  adj.  combs.,  vls  violet- black j  'blue,Gtc. 

Many  e.vamples  occur  in  Shaw's  Ge?t.  Zooh 

1697  Drvden  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  394  From  one  Root  the 
rising  Stem  bestows  A  Wood  of  Leaves,  and  Vi'let-purple 
Boughs.  i«3  Chambers' Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  Star-zvort^  The 
tall  hairy  New  England  aster  with  very  large  violet-purple 
flowers.  xSoa  Shaw  Geu.  Zool.  III.  n.  423  Violet-black 
Snake,  with  the  abdomen  and  sides  crimson.  1819  Stephens 
I/'id.  XI.  I.  59  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  [are]  violet-red. 
1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  746  The  whole  liquid 
assumes  a  very  strong  and  fine  violet-blue  colour.  1887  W. 
Phillips  Brit.  Discomycetes  70  Hymenium  violet-brown; 
juice  violet. 

2.  a.  In  names  of  varieties  of  fruits  or  plants,  as 
violet  clover ^  maize f  plum,  etc.     Also  ellipt. 

1706  London  &  Wise  Retir'd  Card.  I.  147  The  Fourth 
ikind  is}  the  Violet*  Fig.  Ibid.,  The  Violet  ripens  per- 
fectly  well.  « 172a  Lisle  Husb,  (1757)  379  A  violet-plum, 
a  standard,.. which  is  a  plum  that  does  not  cleave  fiom 
the  stone.  1725  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Plum,  The  Violet  Dam- 
son  or  Maugeron  Plum.  1760-72  tr.  Juan  ^  Ulloas  V'oy, 
(ed.  3)  II.  140  They  first  pulverize  the  cochineal  by  grind- 
ing,  and  after  mixing  four  ounces  of  it,  with  twelve  of  violet 
maize,  they  form  it  into  square  cakes.  1786  Abercrombie 
Arrangem.  13  in  Gard.  Assist,  Cherry  plum,  Violet  plum, 
Apricot  plum,  i860  Hogg  Fruit  Mnn,  72  Figs. ..Skin 
dark.  Flesh  red. ..Early  Violet,  Malta.  Ibid.  251  Purple 
Gage  (.  .Violet  Gage).  1867  Chambers's  Eneycl.  IX.  803/2 
The  Violet  Moss  {Byssus  Iolithus),.yiisis  formerly  in  use  as 
a  popular  remedy  for  feverish  cutaneous  eruptions.  1890 
Times  22  Sept.  4/2  The  cut  of  violet  clovers  in  France  is  not 
likely  to  be  large, 

b.  In  names  of  birds,  insects,  etc.,  as  violet 
beCy  cormorant^  crab,  creeper^  heron,  etc.  ;  violet- 
ear,  one  or  other  species  of  the  genus  Petasophora 
of  humming-birds ;  violet-fly,  an  artificial  fly 
used  in  angling ;  violet-tip,  an  American  butter- 
fly (see  quot.). 

Latham's  names  are  repeated  in  Shaw's  Gen,  Zool. 
(181 1-26). 

1845  Eneycl.  Metrop.  XIV.  153/1  A  *violet  bee,  which 
they  now  sent  offifrom  the  balloon],  flew  quickly  away  with 
its  usual  humming  noise,  c  i88a  Cassetl's  Nat.  Hist.  V. 
367  'I'he  Violet  Carpenter  Bee  {Xylocopa  violacea) . .'in- 
habits  the  south  of  Europe.  1785  Latham  Gen.  Synop, 
Birdsm.  11.600  *Violet  Corvorant...This  bird  is  said  to  be 
wholly  black,  glossed  with  violet.  1826  Stephens  Shaw's 
Gen.  Zool.  XIII,  i.  86  Violet  Cormorant,  Phalacrocorax 
violaceus.  1774  Golds.m.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  III.  86  The 
*  Violet  Crab  of  the  Carribec  Islands.  1895  Pall  MallG. 
26  July  2/3  The  much  advertised  land-crabs  are  precisely  the 
same  'violet  crab ' . .  found  on  similar  tropical  islands.  178a 
Latham  Gen.  Synop.  Birds  I.  n.  705  *Violet.  Creeper.  1861 
Gould  Trochilidae  IV.  PI,  223  Brazilian  *VioIet-ear.  Ibid. 
PI.  226  Mexican  Violet-ear.  1887  R.  B.  Sharfe  G«ulds 
Trochilidx  Suppl.  V,  PI.  i  Petasophora  Germaua,  Guiana 
Violet-ear.  1676  Cotton  Walton's  Augler  11.  vii.  (1874)  253 
A  fly  called  the  *Violet-Fly;  made  of  a  dark  violet  .stuff; 
with  the  wings,  of  a  grey  feather  of  a  mallard.  1787  Best 
Angling  {fifX.  2)  101  The  Violet  fly.  ..Dubbed  with  dark 
violet  stufT,  and  a  little  dun  bear's  hair  mixed  with  it.  183a 
LvrTON  Eugene  A.  i.  Ix,  The  old  Corporal .. busily  em- 
ployed in  fixing  to  his  line.,  what  anglers.. call  tho' violet- 
fly  ,  18x5  Stephens  .9/iaw'f  Gen.  Zool.  IX.  11.  249  *Violet 
Grosbeak,  with  a  streak  above  the  eyes.  1785  Latham 
Gen.  Synop.  Birds  III.  1,  97  *Violet  Heron,,  .of  a  blueish 
black,  glossed  with  violet.  1788  Ibid.  I.  n.  756  *Violet 
Humming  Bird;. .the  whole  head,  the  neck,  back,  breast, 
and  belly,  of  a  violet  purple.  1864-5  J.  G.  Wood  Homes 
ivithout  H.  iv,I(i868)  88  The  *  Violet  Land  Crab  of  Jamaica 
{Geearcinus  rurieola)  is  the  most  familiar  of  these  creatures. 
183a  J.  Rennie  Consp.  Butterfl.  ^  M.  205  The  *Violet 
Pygmy  i^Microsetia  violaceella).  Wings;.. first  pair  deep 
black,  with  a  tinge  of  violet.  X785  Latham  Gen.  Synop. 
Birds  III.  11.  600  *Violet  Shag.  Violet  Corvorant.  x^ 
Baibd  Cycl.  Nat,  Set.  307/2  Jauthina.  The  "Violet  Shells. 
—A  genus  of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Gasteropoda.  X845  Gosse  Oeean  vii.  (1849)  343  The  *Vio 
let-snaif  (yofithina/ragilis),.  .\j\\Qse  shell. .is  of  a  pearly 
white  above,  and  beneath  violet.  1873  Dawson  Earth  .V 
Man  iv.  76  Those  singular  molluscous  swimmers  by  fin  or 
float  known  to  zoologists  as  violet-snails.  1783  Latham 
Gen.  Synop.  Birds  II.  11.  574  *Violet  Swallow, ..general 
colour  of  the  plumage  deep  blue,  reflecting  violet  in  different 
tints.  Ibid,  i,  222  'Violet  Tanager, .  .colour  of  the  plumage 
a  deep  violet.  Ibid.  57  *Violet  Thrush,.. the  whole  plum- 
age of  a  changeable  violet  blue,  x88x  S.  H.  Scudder 
Butterfiies  167  The  most  conspicuous  case  [of  dimorphism] 
is  in  the  largest,  the  *'Vio\ct-Tip{Polygoniainterrogatiouis), 
where  the  two  forms  were  once  universally  considered  dis- 
tinct species. 

o.  With  names  of  minerals,  etc. 

1796  KiHWAH  Elem.  A/in.  (ed.  2)  II.  280  Violet  Cobalt  ore. 
1830  De  la  Beche  Rep.  Geol.  Cornwall,  etc,  xv.  497  The 
violet  rock  crystal,  or  amethyst,  seems  scarce.  1867  Cham, 
bers's  Eneycl.  IX,  803/2  VioletStones, .  .certain  stones  found 
upon  high  mountains,  as  in  Thuringia.  ..which,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  covered  with..  Violet  Moss,  emit  a  smell 
like  that  of  violets.  1871  Routledge's  F.v.  Boy's  Ann.  June 
335  Violet  ebony  is  used  for  making  inlaid  chairs. 

3.  In  parasynthetic  combs.,  as  violet-eared, 
-headed,  -hooded,  -horned,  -ringed,  etc. 

178a  Latham  Gen.  SynoA.  Birds  I.  11.  767  *Violet-Eared 
Humming  Bird  ;.  .beneath  theears,  is  a  very  splendid  violet 
spot.  1898  Daily  Ne^vs  12  Feb.  6/3  Violet-eared  waxbills, 
African  firefinches,  black-crested  yellow  bulbuls.  X78a 
L.\THAM  Gen.  Synop,  Birds  1,  11.  718  "Violet- Headed 
Creeper,  Certhia  violacea.  1815  Stephens  Shaw's  Gen. 
Zool.  IX.  I.  8  Violet-headed  Curucui  (Trogon  violaceus). 
1847  Tennvson  Princ.  11.  354  With  .scraps  of  thundrous 
Epic  lilted  out  By  •violet-hooded  Doctors.  x8aa  Hortus 
Augl.  II.  10  "Violet-horned  Poppy.  1880  A.  H.  Swinton 
Insect  Variety  4  A  "violet-ringed  Oak  Eggar  caterpillar. 
x8ai  Shelley  Fpipsych.(x)Axi  thou  not. .  A  *violet-shrouded 
grave  of  WoeV  a  i8aa  -^  Death  Adonis  4  Wake  *violet- 
stolcd  queen,  and  weave  the  crown  Of  Death.  1786  Aber- 
crombie Arrangem.  77  in  Gard.  Assist. ^  White,  "violet 
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striped  [tulip].  X803  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  IV.  ii.  382  Violet- 
striped  Acanthurus.  Acanthurus  Sohal.  X78a  Latham 
Gen.  Synop.  Birds  I.  ir.  754  *Violet  Tailed  Humming  Bird. 
i8iiShaw  Geu.  Zool.  VIII.  1.208 "Violet-throated  Creeper. 
Certhia  affinis. 

Violet  (vai-Jlet),  v.     [f.  Violet  sb>  or  «.] 

1.  trans.  To  tin^e  with  a  violet  hue. 

x6a3  tr.  Favine's  'J  heat.  Hon.  i.  iv.  35  For  the  Noble 
Kings  of  France  mourne  in  Scarlet  violetted.  183a  [R, 
Cattermole]  Beckett,  etc.  192  The  sea,  Yet  darklier  vio- 
leted,  almost  frowned  With  splendor.  X855  Meredith 
Amazing  Marriage  v,  One  flank  of  the  white  in  heaven 
was  violetted  wonderfully, 

2,  intr.  To  gather  violets, 

18x3  Miss  Mitford  in  L'Estrange  Life  {1870)  I.  226  To. 
morrow  I  shall  go  violeting,  1827  Mrs.  Hemans  in  H.  F. 
Chorley.il/ew/.  (1836)  1. 151  Having  accompanied  you  again, 
and  again,  as  I  have  done,  in  '  violetting  and  seeking  for 
wood-sorrel,  1873  Argosy  XVI.  270  How  delightful  was 
that  day  among  the  Kentish  Downs!  We  began  it  by 
violeting  in  the  woods. 

Violet-coloTired,  a.     [Violet  j<$.i   or  «.] 

Having  the  blue  or  bhiish-purplecolourof  a  violet. 
155^  in  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Var.  Coll.  IV.  221  The 
xlviij  and  other  onneste  men  in  violet  collord  gownes.  1653 
H.  CoGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  Ixxii.  253  Six  or  seven  pieces 
of  Violet  coloured  Damask.  X671  Woodhead  St.  Teresa 
II.  276  A  longer  Coffin  in  fashion  of  a  Tomb  was  provided, 
which  they  covered  with  violet  coloured  Silk.  1781  Mor- 
timer Husb.  (ed.  s)  II.  244  The  Violet  coloured  Tulip 
striped  with  White.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  Star- 
ivort.  The  broad-leaved  paniculated  aster  with  deep  violet- 
coloured  flowers.  1800  Herschel  in  Phil.  Trafis.XC.  516 
A  violet-coloured  glass . .  stops  955  rays  of  light.  1857  Miller 
Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  vii.  §  i.  447  The  liquid,  .deposits  beauti- 
ful violet-coloured  prismatic  crystals.  1886  Yv^o\:x>^  Oceana 
ii.  27  Looking  round  us  and  down  into  nothing  but  the 
violet-coloured  ocean. 

Violetish  (vai-JletiJ),  a.  [f.  Violet  sh?--^ 
-ISH.]     Somewhat  violet  in  colour. 

x87X  Routledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Aun.  June  359  A  grey  partak- 
ing  of  a  violetish  tone.  1906  Westm.  Gaz.  24  Feb.  16/3  Its 
flesh  is  a  violetish  black  or  a  blackish  violet,  overrun  by  a  thin 
network  of  white  veins. 

Viole 'tte.  rare^^.  [ad.  It.  violetta.}  =  Violet 
sb/'i 

1884  Haweis  My  Musical  Life  I.  239  The  smaller  viols  or 
violettes  of  the  seventeenth  century  fell  into  violins. 

Violety  (vai'^eti),  a.  [f.  Violet  .f^.i  +  -y.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  violets;  more  or  less  violet  in 
colour. 

183X  Keightlev  Mytlwl.  Anc.  Greece ^  It.  399  His 
mother  called  him  lamus,  Violety.  1891  T.  Hvrdv  Tess 
(1900)  06/2  Dark  eyelashes  and  brows,  ..  and  large  eyes 
violety-oluey.blackish. 

Violin  {y^\divny  val'^in),  sb.  Forms  :  6  vio- 
line,  7  vyoline,  viallin,  7-  violin,  [ad.  It. 
violino  (Pg.  violinOf  Sp.  violin)^  f.  viola  Viola  2, 

Of.  ViOLON.] 

1,  A  musical  instrument  in  common  use,  having 
four  strings  tuned  in  fifths  and  played  with  a  bow  ; 
a  fiddle. 

In  general  structure  the  vIoHn  is  composed  of  a  resonant 
box  of  elaborately  curved  outline,  and  a  neck  or  handle 
from  the  end  of  which  the  strings  are  stretched  over  a  bridge 
to  a  tail-piece. 

X579  Spenser  Sheph,  Cal.,  April  103, 1  see  Calliope  speede 
her  to  the  place,  where  my  Goddesse  shines  :  And  after  her 
the  other  Muses  trace,  with  their  Violines.  15B9  R.  Harvey 
PI.  Perc.  (1590)  6  Then  were  it  high  time  for. .all  Peace. 
Makers,  to  put  vp  their  pipes,  or  else  in  steed  of  the  soft 
violine,  learne  to  sound  a  shrill  trumpet,  x6o8  B.  Jonson 
Masques  Wks.  (1616)  964  The  first  [dance]  was  to  the  Cor- 
nets, the  second  to  the  Vyolincs.  16x8  Bolton  F'lorus 
(1636)  lis  Some  excellently  pleasing  lesson  plaid  upon  soft 
winde-instruments,  or  Violins.  1^0  Pepys  Diary  6  Mar., 
I  played  upon  a  viall,  and  he  a  viallin,  after  dinner.  iTxr 
Steele  Sped.  No.  258  f  4  Violins,  Voices,  or  any  other 
Organs  of  Sound.  X756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  II.  10 
Orpheus  or  Amphion  in  bronze,  playing  upon  a  violin.  1843 
LvTToN  Zanoui  i.  j,  He  was  not  only  a  composer,  but  also 
an  excellent  practical  performer,  especially  on  the  violin. 
1884  Haweis  My  Musical  Life  I.  237  The  violin  is  not  an 
invention,  it  is  a  growth. 

trans/,    1670    Lachard   Cont.    Clergy    62    People. .pre- 
sently phanst'd  the  Moon,  Mercury.and  Venus  to  be  a  kind 
of  violins  or  .trebles  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 
b.  With  distinguishing  terms. 

160X  B.  JoNsoN  Poetast,  iii.  iv,  Come,  we  must  haue  you 
turne  fiddler  againe,  slaue, 'get  a  base  violin  at  your  backe. 
c  1670  Wood  Life  (O.H.S.)  I.  212  Before  the  restoration 
of  K.  Charles  2  and  especially  after,  viols  began  to  be  out  of 
fashion,  and  only  violins  used,  as  treble-violin,  tenor  and 
bass-violin.  1685  Plavford  {title),  The  Division- Violin  : 
containing  a  Collection  of  Divisions  upon  several  Grounds 
for  the  Treble. Violin.  J7a8  Chambers  Cycl.  h.v.,  The  Word 
Violin,  alone,  stands  for  Treble  Violin.  Ibid.,  The  Counter. 
Tenor,  Tenor,  or  Bass-Violin.  1888  Eneycl.  Brit.  XXIV. 
245/1  The  tenor  violin,  in  compass  a  fifth  lower  than  the 
treble  violin,  appears  to  have  preceded  the  latter. 

C.  To  play  first  violin^  to  take  the  leading  part. 
(Cf.  FiDiiLE  sb.  I  b.) 

1780  Mme.  D'Abblav  Diary  May,  [He]  seemed  to  think 
nobody  half  so  great  as  himself,  and.  .chose  to  play  first- 
violin  without  further  ceremony. 

2.  One  who  plays  on  the  violin  ;  a  violinist. 
1667P1  pvs /^/rtr>'2o  Feb.,  They  talked  how   the   King's 

viallin.  Bannister,  is  mad.  c  1670  Wood  Life  (O.H.S.)  I. 
485  Thomas  Baltzar,  one  of  the  violins  in  the  king's  service. 
1690  J.  Jacksom  Let.  to  Pepys  25  Dec,  Corelli  the  famous 
violin  playing,  in  concert  with  above  30  more.  xS^^  Penny 
Cycl.  XXVI.  346/3  At  the  early  age  of  twenty  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  situation  of  first  violin  in  the  royal  chapel 
of  Turin.     1878  Miss  Fothekgill  {title).  The  First  Viofin. 
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3.  A  variety  of  organ-stop,   rarc^, 
1688  [see  Viol  si>.^  3J. 

4.  ait  rib.  and  Conth,,  as  violiit-boio,  -case,  class , 
family y  etc;  violin-maker^  -niakitig^  -player \ 
violin  hike,  -s/iapeii  adjs. 

1858  SiMMONDS  Diet.  Trade^  *yu>lin'b<nv^  a  bow  strung 
with  horse-hair,  for  playing  on  a  violin.  187S  Knight 
DUt.  Mtch.  3711/1  The  Hindus  claim  to  have  invented  the 
violin-buw.  168^  Lorn/.  Oaz.  No.  2041/4  Lost..,  a  black 
Leather  •Violin-Case,  with  a  Violin  in  iu  1840  Dickkns 
O/J  C.  Shi*p  xxxiv.  She  might  as  well  have  been  dressed  ni 
a  viuUn^jase.  1864  Esgel  Afns.  Anc.  Nat.  S6  Two  other 
Hindoo  instruments.. belonging  to  the  *violin  class.  1876 
Stainek  &  BAKRKTr  Diet.  Afus.  Terms  449/1  *l  lolmclef, 
the  G  clef  placed  upon  the  first  line  of  the  slave.  1865  J. 
HtxLAH  TraKsitton  Perioti  Music  34  Of  these  instruments 
it  would  easily  be  found  that  incomparably  the  most  im- 
portant were  the  •Violin  family.  1837  Penny  CycL  VIII. 
19S/1  Crulh,..a.  musical  instrument  of  the  'violin  kind. 
■884  'Edna  Lvall'  l^e  Tivo  xix,  *Violin-like  sensitiveness 
of  nature.  1683  Loiui.  Gaz.  No.  1862/8  Mr.  Aguttar,  "Vio- 
lin-Maker  in  the  Strand.  1843  Penny  CycL  XXVI.  346 The 
same  author  [M.  Otto]  also  gives  the  names  of  many  German 
violin-makers.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  27 11 /a  Antonio 
Stradivarius.. stands,  by  common  consent,  at  the  head  of 
all  viol  in -makers.  Ibid.f  The  art  of  *violin-making..  ap- 
pears to  have  reached  its  culminating  point  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Cremonese  school.  1861  Adams  jooo  Mns. 
Terms  lo&Coriievtxiiie,  in  "violin  music,  indicates  the  open 
string.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  2712/1  *Violin-piano^ 
. .  a  form  of  the  pianoforte  patented . .  in  England  by  Todtl. 
1865  Baring-Gould  Werewolves  ix.  137  A  *violin-player, 
who  ..  confessed  to  thirty-four  murders.  1888  Encycl. 
BrU.  XXIV.  242/2  uote^  *Violin  rosin  is  called  in  French 
colophane.  i86a  Catal.  Intemat.  Exhid.,  Brit,  11.  No. 
5433,  "Violin  school  for  joint  practice  of  the  elementary  and 
advanced  classes.  i8oa  R.  Hall  Elem.  Bot.  158  Panduri- 
iorxxi,  P^intluri/ormis,  *  violin-shaped.  1841  Spalding  Italy 
<V  It.  Isl.  III.  160  Among  the  manufactures,  those  of  the 
fiw^  arts,  leather,  and  "^violin -strings,  are  alone  industriously 
practised.  1871  tr.  Schellens  Specir.  Anal,  App.  433  The 
motion  of  a  point  near  the  end  of  a  violin  string.  1884 
Thompson  Tumonrs  of  Bladder  ^■z  A  very  small  ecrajeur, 
with  violin-string  ligature.  1843  Penny  CycL  XXVI.  346 
A  lyre,  or  lute,.. may  be  considered .. as  the  parent  of  all 
instruments  of  the  'violin  tribe. 

Violin,  V.    rare.    [f.  prec] 

1 1.  trans.  To  entice  by  violin-playing.   Obs.-'^ 

1713  Gentl.  Instructed {,^6..  5)  i.  Suppl.  iv.  p.  xlii,  Wasnot 
Madam  V/.  plaid  out  of  her  Reputation,  and  violin'd  into 
a  Match  below  her  Quality  ? 

2.  intr.  To  play  the  violin  ;  fig.^  to  play  a  lead- 
ing part, 

1895  Meredith  Amazing  Marriage  xxx,  How  does  he 
enjoy  playing  second  fiddle  with  the  maid  while  Mr.  tall 
brown-face  Taffy  violins  it  to  her  ladyship? 

Hence  Violining  vbl.  sb. 

1899  Daily  News  15  Feb.  5/2  The  songs.. and  the  violin- 
ing   -all  perfect  in  their  degree. 

Violin,  var.  Violine *. 

llVioli'na.    C/iem.    [-tnaI.]   =  next. 

1836  S.MART.  1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  293 
Viofina..is  more  soluble  in  water. .than  emetina.  18^3 
Penny  CycL  XXVI.  345/2  The  principle  on  which  this 
property  seems  to  depend  has  been  separated  by_  Boullay 
from  some  species  of  Viola,  and  has  been  called  VioHna. 

Violine  ^  (vai-fSlain).  Chem,  Also  -in.  fa.  F. 
violine^  f.  viole  Viol  i  +  -ink  6.  Cf.  prec]  A 
bitter  emetic  principle  found  in  the  common  violet. 

1831  J.  Davies  Man.  Mat.  Med.  338  An  alkaloid  prin- 
ciple, nearly  related  to  emetine,  discovered  by  M.  Boulay, 
who  has  called  it  Violine,  i86x  Bentlky  Man.  Bot.  458 
The  emetic  property  is  due  to  a  peculiar  alkaloid  named 
violiney  which  greatly  resembles,  if  it  be  not  identical  with, 
emetine.  1887  Bucks  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.V.  490/2  Viola 
odorata  contains  a  gastric  irritant  called  violin. 

Violine^  (vai-tJbin).  Chem.  [f,  L.  viol-a 
Viola  i  +  -ike  s.]  A  violet-blue  colouring  matter 
or  colour.     Also  attrib. 

i8«D  D.  G.  Price  in  Repertory  Patent  Invent,  (i860) 
XXXV.  159  The  colouring  matters  I  produce  embrace 
shades  of  purple  and  pink.  Three  of  these  I  name  respec- 
tively, '  violine',  *  purpurine  ',  and  '  roseine  '.  x86i  Cham- 
bers's  Encycl.  III.  721/2  Violine  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  is  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol.  1903  Daily  Chron. 
31  Oct.  8/4  Green  is  a  dye  that  has  receded  from  the  aflfec- 
tions  of  the  smart,  while  violine  is  one  that  is  equally 
ascending  the  scale  of  success.  Ibid.  5  Dec.  8/4  A  model  in 
violine  beaver,  trimtned  with  a  plume  to  match. 


:h  a  plume  to  matcn. 

■^  [f.  Violin  j^.]    Violin- 


Vi'olinism. 

playing. 

1844  H.  F.  Chorley  Music  <5-  Manners  III.  61  Royalty 
thus  did  its  part  in  fostering  a  school  of  vioHnlsm. 

Vi'Olinist.  Also  7  violinest.  [ad.  It.  (also 
Sp.)  violinista^  f,  vioUno  Violin  sb.  Cf.  F.  violon" 
isU.'\    A  player  of,  or  performer  on,  the  violin. 

c  1670  Wood  Life  (O.H.S.)  I.  274  Nathaniel  Crew,  M.A., 
fellow  of  Lina  Coll. ;  a  violinist  and  violist,  but  alwaies 
played  out  of  tune.  1696  Aubrey  Misc.  xii.  98  Mr.  Davys 
Mell  (the  famous  Violinist,  and  Clock-maker).  1773  Phil. 
Trans.  LXIII.  270  Our  ablest  violinists  concivecl  that  it 
was  too  difficult  to  be  performed.  1845  E.  Holmes  Mozart 
121  A  natural  surj}rise  that.,  the  most  striking  acquirements 
of  ^reat  players  in  our  own  time  should  be  found  in  a  vio- 
linist  of  that  early  date.  1888  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci. 
VI.  36  Violinist's  cramp  may  attack  the  right  hand  which 
holds  the  bow,  or  the  left  hand  which  fingers  the  strings. 
1899  Allbutt'i  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  iz,  I  have  been  informed 
that  in  violinists.. the  bow  arm  is  always  considerably 
lunger  than  the  left  arm. 

•  Violist  (vai-^ist).      [f.   Viol  ^<^.1  +  -ist.]     A 
,player  on  the  viol.     (Also  as  the  title  of  a  book.) 

^1670  Wood  Life  (O.H.S.)  I.  274  He  was  a  violinist,  and 
the  two  former  vioUsts,    a  1699  B.  Helv  (title\  The  com- 
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pleat  Violist,  or  An  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Playing  on 
the  B.1SS  Viol.  1705  PhiL  Trans.  XXV,  2069  Upon  these, 
a  Sonata  was  perform'd  by  those  two  most  eminent  VioHsts. 
a  1734  North  Lives  I.  13  He  outdid  all  his  teachers  and 
i>ecaine  one  of  the  neatest  violists  of  his  lime.  178a  Buhnkv 
Hist.  Music  (1780)  II.  iv.  266  The  Minstrels,  .were  at  all 
times  the  best  Violists  of  their  age.  1894  Daily  Ne7us  5 
Feb.  5/3  A  large  viol,  so  large  that  a  boy  was  placed  inside 
to  sing  the  air  while  the  violist  played  the  bass. 

VioU,  obs.  form  of  Vial  sb.,  Viol  sb. 

Violon  (v3i'<)flf5h).  Also  6  violan,  -and,  7 
-ent,  vyolon,  phialon.  [a.  F.  violon  (i6th  c.) 
violin,  or  (in  sense  2)  It.  violone  bass-viol.  Cf.  Sp. 
violon  violoncello.] 

f  1.  A  violin.     Also,  a  violinist.     Obs. 

a.  issa  Honseh,  Exp.  Princess  Eliz,  38  in  Camd.  Misc. 
(1853)  I!,  Paid  in  rewarde  unto  sondrie  persons  at  S.  James, 
her  grace  ihen  beyng  there—,  .to  the  warderobe,  xl.s. ;  the 
violans,  xl.s.  1594  Plat  Je^vdldio.  \.  39,  Were  it  not, . .  I 
coulde  finde  in  my  hearte  to  commauiide  the  Violands  to 
cease.  1610  Guillem  Heraldry  iv.  vi.  200  Hee  beareth 
guies,  three  treble  violents  transposed  argent  strini^ed  sable. 

0.  1593  Drayton  Eclogues  iii.  113  Tune  the  Taber  and 
the  Pipe  to  the  sweet  violons.  i6oa  Cakrw  Cornivall  139  b, 
He  could  not  only  turne,  and  make  Virginals,  Organes, 
Vyolons, ..but  also  tune,  and  handsomely  play  vpon  them, 
1603  in  \Qth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Cooim.  App.  I.  32  Gifin  to  a 
sat  of  phialonis  when  they  played  at  my  chamber  dor,  xls. 
1606  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iv.  Tropheis  436  In  Argos 
the  chaste  Violon  For's  absent  Soveraign  doth  grave-sweetly 
grone. 

2.  A  variety  of  organ-stop. 

i8sa  Seidel  Organ  108  Violon.. is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  common  pedal-registers.  1876  Hiles  Catech.  Organ 
ix.  (1878)63  ViolonoT  Violone,  Double  Bass.  .\n  open  flue- 
stop;  the  tone  is  penetrating  and  fine,  in  imitation  of  the 
Double  Bass. 

Violoncellist,  [f.  next  +  -iST.]  One  who 
plays  the  violoncello. 

1835  G.  Hogarth  Musical  Hist.  423  As  a  violoncellist, 
Lindley  has,  for  many  years,  been  unrivalled,  x88x  Macm. 
Mag.  XLIII.  435  It  chanced  on  one  occasion  that  the  vio- 
loncellist\  instrument  did  not  arrive. 

II  Violoncello  {\^\d\')i\5Q-\oj  a\c-\o\   vtxdX^n- 

tje'lo).  Also  8-9  violincello.  [It.  violoncello, 
dim.  of  violone :  see  Violon.  Hence  also  Pg. 
violoncello,  Sp.  -celo,  F.  -ce/le.'] 

1.  A  large  four-stringed  instrument  of  the  violin 
class;  a  bass  violin.     Cf.  'Cello. 

a.  t^t^S/iort  Explic.  For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bks.,  Violon- 
cellot  IS  a  Small  Bass  Violin,  just  half  as  big  as  a  common 
Bass  Violin,  in  Length,  Breadth,  and  Thickness.  1741  Fr. 
Barsanti  mtle),  A  Collection  of  Old  Scots  Tunes,  with  the 
Bass  for  Violoncello  or  Harpsichord.  1795  Mason  Ch. 
Mus.  \.  73,  I  know  and  confess  that  this  ana  the  violon- 
cello are  the  most  perfect  of  all  stringed  Instruments.  1867 
TROLLOPECArt?//.  Barset  II.  xlix.  55  Of  all  the  works  of  his 
life  this  playing  on  the  violoncello  had  been  the  sweetest  to 
him.  i88z  C.  A.  Edwards  Organs  149  If  the  bass  siring  of 
a  Violoncello  be  vibrated,  other  sounds  besides  that  proper 
to  the  string  may  be  detected. 

^.  1773  Barrington  in  Phil,  Trans.  LXIII.  271  note,  Mr. 
Zeidler,  who  plays  the  violincello  at  Covent-Garden  theatre. 
1797  Mrs,  Berkelev  Poems  G,  M.  Berkeley  p.  ccccxii,  Dr. 
Berkeley  was  esteemed  the  finest  gentleman-performer  on 
the  violincello  in  England.  185a  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  vi, 
Mr.  Skimpole  could  play  on  the  piano  and  the  violincello. 

2.  An  organ-stop  having  a  tone  similar  to  that 
of  a  violoncello. 

1876  Hiles  Catech.  Organ  ix.  (187S)  63  Violoncello,  an 
8  feet  stop,  resembling  in  construction  the  Violone. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  violoncello  bow^  player, 
species. 

x8i8  Blaquiere  tr.  PanantCs  Resid,  Algiers  267  The 
arabebbah,  of  the  violincello  species,  with  one  string.  1888 
Encycl,  Brit.  XXIV.  246/1  One  of  his  best  violoncello  bows, 
which  are  rarities,  was  recently  sold  in  Paris  for  j£44.  1899 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  12  In  the  violoncello  players  who 
perform  solos,  .there  is  very  great  strain. 

Hence  Violonce'lloing///.  a. 

1830  Miss  MiTFoRD  Village  Ser.  iv.  {1863)266  C)ne  fluting 
brot'her  ;  one  fiddling  ditto  ;  a  violoncelloing  music-master  ; 
and  a  singing  papa. 

II  Violone  (yiAo-ne),  [It.,  f.  viola  Viola  2.] 
The  double-bass  viol. 

Also  as  the  name  of  an  organ-stop:  see  Violon  2. 

1784  Short  Explic.  For.  IVds.  in  Mus.  Bks.,  Violone^  isa 
very  large  Bass  Violin,  or  Double  Bass.  1730  Treat.  Har- 
mony 35  This  Error  is  daily  run  into,  by  giving  Divided 
Basses  to  be  play'd  on  the  Violone  or  Double  Bass.  1824 
Mechanic's  Mag.  31  July  335  Having  made  a  violin,  a  viola, 
and  a  violoncello,  I  have  long  since  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  a  violono  [j:V1,  or  double  bass  also.  1865 J.  Hullah 
Transition  Period  Music  118  Those  Gothic  abominations, 
the  violin,  the  viola,  the  violoncello,  and  the  violone.  1873 
H.  C.  Banister  Music  221  The  Contra-basso,  or  Double- 
Bass  (also  termed  Violone),  is  the  largest  of  the  stringed 
instruments. 

t  Violous,  irreg.  variant  of  Violent  a. 

16*3  Fletcher  &  Rowley  Maid  in  Milliw.  \,  Fro.  The 
.  .Count  shall  pay  for  it  1    Gil.  You  are  so  violous. 

Violnrate  (vai^liua-r^).  Chem.  [f.  Violur-ic 
a.  +  -ATE  1  c]  A  salt  produced  by  the  action  of 
violnric  acid  on  a  base. 

x868  Watts  Diet.  Client.  V,  looi  Hydurilic  acid  is  warmed 
with  water  and  nitrate  of  potassium,  whereby  deep-blue 
vrolurate  of  potassium  is  formed.  Ibid.  1002  Violurate  of 
Ammonium. 

Violuric  (v3i^liu»'rik),  a.   Chem,   [f.  Viol(kt) 

+  Ubic  a.]  Violuric  acidy  an  acid  produced  by 
the  action  of  nitric  on  hydurilic  acid. 

1866  Odling  Anim.  Chem.  128  Baeyer  has  increased  the 
list  of  compounds  by  bis  discovery  of  pseudo-uric  acid,.. 
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and  the  violuric  and  barbituric  acids.  1868  Watts  Diet. 
Cltem.  V.  looi  Violuric  acid  crystallises  in  shining,  yellow- 
i>h,  rhombic  octahedrons. 

t  Viorne,  Obs.~^  [a.  F.  viorne  (16th  c.)  :— L. 
vllmrna,  pi.  oi  viburnum.']     The  wayfaring-tree. 

1637  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  421  inter  vibuma  Cu- 
pnssus,  that  is,  the  Cypresse-lree  amongst  the  Viorncs 
[1610  among  smal  twigges]. 

Vipa*rlous,  app.  a  mistake  or  misprint  for 
vivacious  *  tenacious  of  life  ', 

1849  LvTTON  Caxtons  XII.  ii,  .\  cat  the  most  viparious  is 
limited  to  nine  lives. 
Viper  (vai'pai).  Also  6  vyper,  vypar,  vepor. 
[a.  OF.  vipere^  vipre  (mod.F.  vipere,^  Vx.  viper  a, 
vipra,  vibra  fem.,  vibre  masc.,Sp.and  1'^.  vibora^ 
It.  vipera)  or  ad.  L.  vipera  viper,  snake,  serpent, 
contracted  from  vlvi-pera,  f.  vivus  alive,  living, 
and  parere  to  bring  forth.  See  nlso  Wiveb.] 
1.  The  small  ovo-viviparous  snake  Felias  bents 
(formerly  Coluber  berus  or  Vipera  communis), 
abundant  in  Europe  and  the  only  venomous  snake 
found  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  adder ;  in  general 
use,  any  venomous,  dangerous,  or  repulsive  snake 
or  serpent. 

The  flesh  of  the  viper  was  formerly  regarded  as  possessing 
great  nutritive  or  restorative  properties,  and  was  frequently 
used  medicinally. 

1516  TiNDALK  Acts  xxviiu  3  When  Paul  had  gaddered  a 
boundle  of  stickes.  And  putt  thein  into  the  fyre,  a  viper  (be 
cause  off  the  heet)  creept  out.  154S  Brinklow  Lameut. 
116  The  vypar  aboue  all  other  ..serpentes  is  most  fullest  of 
poyson.  1551  Turner //*■; (^a/( 1 568)  i.Bv,Garlyke..helpeth 
tlie  bytyng  of  a  veper.  1583  Gbef.ne  Mamiliia  1.  Wks. 
(Grosari)  II.  74  The  Elephant  being  enuenomed  with  the 
Viper,  eateth  him  vp,  and  is  healed.  1616  Bullokar  Eng. 
Expos.,  Viper,  a  venemous  serpent  in  some  hot  countries 
lying  much  in  the  earth,  hauingashort  taile,  which  gratetli 
and  maketh  a  noise  as  he  goeth.  1634  Pkacham  Compl, 
Gentl.  (ed.  2)  xii.  109  Some  mortals  also  are  kiiowne  by  their 
cognisances,  as. .Cleopatra  by  a  viper.  1697  Dkvden  Viig. 
Georg.  III.  629  With  that  rank  Odour  from  thy  Dwelling- 
place  To  drive  the  Viper's  Brood,  and  all  the  venom 'd  Race. 
1750  tr.  Leonardus'  Mirr.  67o«cs- 65  The  proper  virtue  of 
the  Sicilian  is,  to  subdue  the  poison  of  vipers.  1769  Pen- 
nant Brit.  Zool.  III.  17  Vipers  are  found  in  many  parts  of 
this  island.  1805  Binglev  Anim.  Biog.  (ed.  3)  III.  95  The 
Viper  is  the  only  one,  either  of  the  Reptile  or  Serpent  tribes, 
in  Great  Britain,  from  whose  bite  we  have  any  thing  to  fear. 
1857  Borrow  Romany  Rye  App.  ix.  The  duty  of  the  true 
critic  is  to  play  the  part  of  a  leech,  and  not  of  a  viper. 

trans/.  EiTi^  Jig.  1535  Jove  ApoL  Tindale  24  .\t  not  these 
the  venomouse  tethe  of  vepers  that  thus  gnawe  a  nother 
mannis  name?  1555  Kuen  Decades {Xrh.)  193  'these  blind 
and  swalowyng  sandes,  the  Spaniardes  caule  Vypers :  And 
that  by  good  reason,  bycause  in  them  many  shyppes  are 
entangled.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  4-  Cr.  iii.  i.  m^  Hot  bloud, 
hot  thoughts,  and  hot  deedes,  why  they  are  Vipers,  is  Loue 
a  generation  of  Vipers?  1713  Waterland  Serm.  Assizes 
Cambr.  13  Special  care  therefore  must  be  taken  to  find  out 
this  lurking  Viper  [sc.  piidej  in  our  Bosoms,  and  to  cast  it 
far  from  us.  1819  Scorr  Ivanhoe  xxvii.  Then  comes  remorse, 
with  all  its  vipers,  mixed  with  vain  regrets  for  the  past. 

b,  ZooL  Applied  with  distinguishing  terms  to 
other  species  of  the  genus  Vipera^  the  sub-order 
Viperina,  or  snakes  resembling  the  common  viper. 

For  Itomed,  pit,  red,  sand,  water,  yellow  viper,  see  those 
terms. 

1736  Mortimer  in  PhiL  Trans.  XXXIX.  25^  Vipera 
fusca :  the  brown  Viper  in  Virginia.  In  Carolina  it  is 
called  the  Truncheon-Snake.  xw  Catesbv  Nat.  Hist. 
Carolina  (1771)  II.  44  The  Black  Viper . .  is  short  and  thick, 
of  slow  motion.  Ibid,  45  The  Brown  Viper,  .is.  .in  length 
about  two  feet,  and  large  in  proportion.  tj'jZ  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  2)  III.  2t^/i  The  Vipera,  or  common  viper  of  the 
shops. . .  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  other  warm  countries. 
180S  Shaw  Gen,  ZooL  III.  n.  377  Egyptian  Viper. 
Ibid.  382  Swedish  Viper.  1834  M^Muktbie  C«2/iVrV^«/wi. 
Kingd.  185  Viplera]  brachyura,  Cuv.  (Ihe  Minute  Viper.) 


1843  Penny  CycL  XXVI.  347/2  Variegated  Viper— that 
described  by  Mr.  Bell  from  Hornsey  Wood.  1845  Encycl. 
Metrop.XA.y.  1099-1101  [Various  species].     x86x  Hulme 


tr.  Moguin-Tandon  11.  v.  i.  250  The  Vipera  Berus  (DaudJ 
or  Small  Viper  (Coluber  Ammodytes,  Linn,).  x88x  Nose- 
horned  viper  [see  Viperling]. 

C.  ZooL  One  or  other  of  the  snakes  belonging 
to  the  genus  Vipera,  of  which  the  common  viper 
is  the  type,  or  to  the  family  Viperidse. 

The  vipers  were  formerly  classified  (following  Linnaeus) 
under  the  order  Coluber,  from  which  they  are  now  separated 
(cf.  quot.  1834).  The  Viperidae  form  one  of  the  four  families 
into  which  the  suborder  Viperina  (or  Solenoglypha)  is  now 
divided. 

180S  Shaw  Gen.  ZooL  HI.  ti.  364  The  species  (of  Coluber] 
differ  greatly  in  size  and  habit,  according  to  their  respective 
tribes;  some,  as  the  Vipers,  having  large,  ftattish,  and  sub- 
cordate  heads,  with  rather  short  than  long  bodies  and  tails. 
1834  McMurtrie  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  185  The  vipers, 
most  of  which  were  confounded  with  the  Colubers  by  Lin- 
nffius,  on  account  of  their  double  sub-caudal  plates,  require 
to  be  separated  from  them  from  the  circumstance  of  theu- 
having  poisonous  fangs,  c  x88a  Cassell's  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  311 
The  Vipers  ( Viper ida;)..hsiVfi  a  large  broad  hea<L  a  vertical 
and  long  pupil  in  the  eye,  and  the  top  of  the  headis  covered 
with  very  little  plates  and  scales. 

2.  yff .  A  venomous,  malignant,  or  spiteful  person ; 
a  villain  or  scoundrel. 

In  some  quots.  the  influence  of  sense  3  or  3b  is  perceptible. 

Ixsa6  Tindale  Matt.  iii.  7  He  sayde  vnto  them :  O  genera- 
cion  of  vipers,  who  hath  taught  you  to  fle  from  the  ven- 
geaunce  to  come?]  1591  (jkeene  Conny  Catch.  Wks. 
((^rosart)  X.  39  These  villanous  vipers,  vnworthy  the  name 
of  men,  base  roaeues,.. being  outcasts  from  God,  vipers  of 
the  world.  X607  Shaks.  Cor.  iii.  i.  265  Where  is  this  Viper, 
That  would  depopulate  the  city,  &  be  eucry  man  himself? 
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1613  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  it-'aUr/ntns  Sidf  Wks.  (1630) 
173,  I  will  regard  such  Vipers  and  their  slander  ho  little, 
that  their  malice  [etc.].  1649-4  Vicars  God  in  Mount  (1844) 
149  That  most  mischievous  Viper  of  our  Church  &  State 
too,  Mathcw  Wren  Bp.  of  Elie.  1693  Drvden  Juvenal \\, 
8j6,  I  (she  confesses)  in  the  Fact  was  cautiht;  I'wo  Sons 
dispatchingt  at  one  deadly  Draught.  What  Two,  Two 
Sons,  thou  Viper,  in  one  day?  1S19  Shf.llev  Cenct  i.  iii. 
165  Cenci  {to  Beatrice),  'I'hou -painted  viper!  Beast  that 
thou  art  I  Fair  and  yet  terrible  !  183a  Warren  Diary 
I. ate  Physic.  II.  ii.  85  '  Cannot  this  infamous  scoundrel  [>e 
brought  to  justice?'  I  inquired.  *  If  he  were,  he  may 
pf  ovc,  perhaps,  not  worth  powder  and  shot,  the  viper  ! '  1846 
ftlRS.  A.  Marsh  Father  Darcy  II.  iv.  85  *What  a  genera- 
tion of  vipers  ! '  thought  he,  '  what  a  hydra  brood  of  op- 
pressors  I'  1850  Mabsden  Early  Purit.  (1853)  403  The 
seditious  carriage  of  some  vipers  of  the  lower  house. 

3.  Jn  other  figurative  or  allusive  uses:  fa.  In 
allusion  to  the  supposition  that  the  female  viper 
was  killed  by  her  young  eating  their  way  out  at 
birth.  Ohs. 

Cf.  Pliny  NaU  Hist.  x.  Ixn.  82. 

1601  B.  JoNsoN  Pottaster  v.  iii,  Out  viper,  thou  that  cat'^t 
thy  parents,  hence  I  1608  Shaks.  Pen  1.  i.64, 1  am  no  viper, 
yet  I  feed  On  mother's  flesh  which  did  me  breed.  " 

b.  In  allusion  to  the  fable  of  the  viper  reared 
or  revived  in  a  person's  bosom  :  One  who  betrays 
or  is  false  to  those  who  have  supported  or 
nourished  him ;  a  false  or  treacherous  person,  Cf. 
Snake  sb.  2  a. 

Partly  after  the  similar  L.  uses,  in  sinu7<iperam  habere 
(Cicero)  and  viperam  nutricare  sub  nla  fPetronius). 

1596  Edward  Iff,  i.i.  105  Degenerate  Tray  tor,  viper  to  the 
place  Where  thou  was  fostred  in  thine  infancy,  a  x688  Bp. 
S.  PARKKRin  H.  Coleridge  AVrM./F^rM/t^f  (1852)1.68  Ten- 
derness and  indulgence  to  such  men  were  tonourish  vijjers  in 
our  bowels.  X689  Muses  Fareiv.  to  Popery  zZ  Ev'n  thy  Royal 
Patron  was  not  spar'd..O  stiangc  return  to  a  forgiving 
King,  But  the  warm'd  Viper  wears  the  greatest  Sting.  1749 
Fielding  Tom  Jones  xvin.  viii,  He  is  the  brother  of  that 
wicked  viper  which  I  have  so  long  nourished  in  my  bosom. 
i8ai-s  Shfli.ev  Chas.  /,  11.  214  Mark  the  consequence  of 
warming  This  brood  of  northern  vipers  in  your  bosom.  1911 
RiKRR  Ld.  llclland  I.  iii.  164  The  Newcaslles  had  been  in 
terror  lest  they  had  raised  a  viper  in  their  midst. 

4,  (ittrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Comb.,  as  viper-cttrUd^ 
-haunted^  -hemied^  -viotdhed^  -nourished  adjs. ; 
viptr-catcher,  -hnHUt\  -hunling. 

4X1593  Mablowk  Ovid's  Elegies  rii.  xi.  26  Our  verse  great 
Tiiyu»i  a  huge  space  out-spreads.  And  gtues  the  viper  curled 
Doggc  three  heads.     1607  Topskll  Eour-f.  Beasts  526  If  it 
happen  that   .any  man  chaunce  to  light  vpon  these  Viper- 
nourished  hlindc-Donnise.     170a  R.  Mi:ad  Poisons  29  Our    1 
Viper-Catchers  have  a  Remedy, . .  in  which  They  do  place . .     I 
great  Confidence.   1774  lioLosM.  Xat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  log    . 
The  seeming  rashness  of  one  Tozzi,  a  viper-catcher.     1801 
Shaw  Gen.  kool.  III.  11.  465  Viper-headed  snake.    Colul'er    i 
yiperinus.    1804 //vV.  V.  i.  120  Viper-mouthed  Pike.  Esox    j 
Stofuias,     1843  Peitny  Cycl.  XXVI.  549/1    In    Kngl.ind 
these  reptiles  were  caught  with  a  cleft  or  forked  stick,  which 
the  viper-catcher  drove  down  immedLitely  behind  the  head, 
1851  Borrow  Lnvengro  iv.  When  a  person  is  timid  in  viper- 
hunting   he  had  better  leave  off.     Ibid.^  Kesides  Ijeing  a 
viper-hunter,  I  am  what  they  call  a  herbalist.     1904  W.  M, 
Gaixichan  Fishing  Spain  102  These  viper  haunted  spots. 

b.  Simple  atlrib.,  as  viper  bite^Jat^Jlesh^grottp, 
kindy  oily  spirit,  virus. 

1711  IJailkv,  Viperousy  of  the  Viper  kind  or  l>elonginp  to 
Adders.  ■  1754  Bartlet  Gentlem.  Farriery  Index,  Viper 
bite,  how  lo  l>e  treated.  1767  Go«x:h  Treat.  Wounds  1. 199 
Viper  oil  or  fat,  which  shou'dI>e  fresh,  is  a  sovereign  remedy 
against  the  stinging  of  bees. .and  other  venomous  insects. 
1776  G.  White  Selbome  20  April,  This  little  fry  [of  fifteen 
vipersj  issued  into  the  world  with  the  true  viper  spirit  about 
them.  1S43 /Vwwv  O'tV.  XXVI,  349/1  Pliny,  Galen,  and 
others  pr.iise  the  efficacy  of  viper  flesh  in  the  cure  of  ulcers 
(etc.).  1870  fjii.i,MORE  Ir,  Eigitier's  Reptiles  ^  Birds  ii.  88 
Such  are  the  terrible  weapons  of  the  Viper  group,  1891 
'Son  of  Marshrs'  On  .Surrey  Hills  61  Viper-oil,. you 
would  find  in  all  the  woodmen's  cottages.  1894  Daily 
Netvs  8  Feb.  5/4  By  heating  some  viper  virus  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  85  degrees  Centigrade. 

o.  With  intensive  force  (passing  in  later  use  into 
adj.),  =  Venomous,  extremely  bitter,  viperous. 

■591  Svi-VKSTKR  Du  Bartas  i.  vi.  05  York  and  Lancaster, 
Ambitious  broachcrs  of  that  Viper- War.  1605  fbid.j  Sonn. 
Late  Peace  xxviii,  All  the  tempests  of  our  Viper- Warrc. 
1788  Burns  I^oeVs  Progr.  30  Viper-crtlics  cureless  venom 
dart.  1876  Sir  E.  M,  Thompson  t'hron.  A.  de  Usk  221  'J  he 
viper  rate  of  Ixjmlardy,  split  up  into  Guelphs  and  Ghibel 
lines.  1899  Miss  B.  Harraden  Fowler  75,  I  can't  abide 
the  little  viper  man.  /bid.  83  He  don't  like  that  little  viper 
gentleman  any  more  than  I, 

6.  Special  combs.,  as  vii>er-broth,  broth  made 
from  vipers,  or  in  which  a  viper  has  been  boiled, 
formerly  supposed  to  possess  nutritive  or  invigor- 
ating properties:  viper-fish,  a  deep-sea  fish  of 
the  family  ChaulioJonlidm,  csp.  Chaitliodus  sloani 
{Cent.  Did.  1S91)  ;  viper-gourd,  an  East  Indian 
climbing  gourd,  Triihosanthes  colitbrina,  remark- 
able for  its  Ugliness  {Treas.  Bot,  1866;;  viper- 
grass,  ="  viper's  grass ;  also  atlrib,  ;  viper-jelly 
(cf.  viper-brolh) ;  f  viper-mouth  (see  quot.  and 
cf.  viper-fisk  alx)vc);  f  viper-stone,  =  Serpen- 
tine sb.  3 ;  viper-weever,  the  lesser  weever, 
Trcuhinus  vipera;  viper-wine,  wine  medicated 
by  an  extract  or  decoction  obtained  from  vipers, 
formerly  drunk  on  account  of  its  supposed  restora- 
tive or  vitalizing  properties;  f  viper- worm, « 
Viper  i. 

1707  Floveb  Phjtsic.  Puite-Watch  327  Hunted  Venison, 
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Stale  Meats,  "Viper  Broths,  or  Wine.  173a  Arulthnot 
Kult-s  0/  Diet  in  Aliments^  etc.  i.  509  Viper-broth  is  both 
anti-acid  and  nourishing.  1843  Fenny  Cycl.  XXVI.  349/1 
'rhe  lingering  belief  in  the  wonderfully  invigorating  quali- 
ties of '  viper  broth '  is  not  yet  quite  extinct  in  some  places. 
1656  J.  Smith  Pract.  Physick  238  Topicals  must  be  Specifical 
Resolvers,  as  *Viper.grasse.  1711  C  Cleve  tr.  Cmvleys 
J'lants  III.  C's  Wks.  III.  347  Viper-grass,  full  of  a  milky 
Juice  Good  against  Poison.  1757  A.  Cooper  Distiller  m. 
XV.  (1760)  1 70  Of  Viper-grass  ten  Ounces.  1771  Eticycl.  Brit. 
III.  102/2  A  decoction  tnade  of  barley,.. viper-grass  root, 
and  liquorice.  1796  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  232 
Wall  Viper-grass,  /bid.,  Common  Viper-grass.  1863  Prior 
Brit.  PI.  234  yipcr-gr ASS,.. Scorzonera  edulis.  170a  R. 
Mead /'m(»«j  34  Jhe  Patient  ought  to  eat  frequently  of 
*  Viper  Gelly;  or  Broth.  1743  Catesbv  Nat.  Hist.  Caro- 
li'ia{iy7i)  II.  J  jg  n/era  Ji/ar/»a,  the  *Viper-Mouth.  This 
Fish  is  eighteen  inches  in  length.  f^i,B  Phil.  Trnns.\L. 
442  Speaking  of  the  Serpentine  or  *Viper-Stone,  he  relates 
a  very  extraordinary  Accident.  186^  Col'ch  Brit.  Fishes 
II.  48  The  *  Viper  Weever,  however,  is  common  on  most  of 
the  shores  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  1631  Massinger  Beleeve 
as  You  List  IV.  i,  Your  *viper  wine,  So  much  in  practise 
with  gray  bearded  gallants,  [is]  But  vappa  to  the  nectar  of 
her  llppe.  1631  Quarles  //ist.  Samson  Wks,  (Grosart)  II. 
149/2  Their  Viper-wines,  to  make  old  age  presume  To  feele 
new  lust,  and  youthfull  flames  agin.  1745  Emza  Heywood 
FemuleSpect.  No.  12  {1748)  II.  292  Lady  Frolick  pouring  a 
glass  of  viper  wine  down  his  throat.  z8oa  Shaw^^w.  Zool. 
in.  II.  372  Galen .. relates  very  remarkable  cures  of  tliis 
disease  [sc.  elephantiasis]  performed  by  means  of  viper  wine. 
1896  Academy  28  Nov.  448/3  The  legend  that  I_-ady  Digby 
died  of  drinking  viper-wine,  1591  Sylvester  /)>(  Bartas 
I.  vi.  199  'I'h'  innammel'd  Scorpion,  and  the  "Viper-worm, 
iS9» —  Tri.  Faith  iv.  v,  The  deadly  sting  of  th' ugly  Viper- 
Worm. 

b.  Si^ecial  collocations  with  z'iper^s,  forming 
names  of  plants,  as  viper's  bugloss,  the  plant 
Echium  vulgare  or  a  variety  of  this;  viper's 
grass,  a  plant  of  the  genns  Scorzonera,  esp.  S^ 
hispanica ;  f  viper's  herb,  viper's  bugloss ;  vi- 
per's plant,  viper's  grass. 

1S07GERARDE  //erhal  II.  cclxxii.  658  *Vipers  Buglosse,  or 
wall  Buglosse.  1678  Phillips  (ed.  4),  Vipers  Buglosse,  a 
•Solar  herb,  the  roots  and  seeds  whereof  are  Cordial  and 
Kxpellers  of  Melancholy.  1698  Petiver  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XX.  402  In  Texture  very  much  resembling  our  Vipers 
Bugloss.  1777  Jacob  Catal.  Plants  33  Echium  angHcum, 
Knglish  Viper's  Bugloss.  Echium  vnlgare.  Vipers  Bug- 
loss,  1840  /'Vtfr/f;V7r«/.  {1846)1, 106  .\  flinty  soil  nourishes 
the  Three-leaved  Speedwell  and  the  Viper's  Bugloss.  1869 
KusKiN  Queen  0/ Air  %  87  It  [the  serpent  spirit]  enters  into 
ihe  forget-me-not,  and  the  star  of  heavenly  turquoise  is 
corrupted  into  the  viper's  bugloss.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal 
It.  ccxlii.  596  There  be  diuers  sorts  of  plants  conteinedvnder 
the  title  of  Viperaria,  Scorzonera,  or  "Vipers  grasse.  i6b9 
Parkinson  Paradisus  301  This  Spanish  Vipers  grasse  hath 
diuers  long,  and  somewhat  broad  leaues.  /bid.,  'i  his  purple 
flowred  Vipers  grasse  hath  long  and  narrow  Jeaues.  1718 
<  )zEM.  tr.  Toume/ort's  I'oy.  1. 174  A  Flower  of  an  inch  and 
half  diameter,  yellow,  like  that  of  the  common  Vipers-grass, 
184J  J.  B.  Kraser  Mesopot.  ff  Assyria  xv.  359  East  of 
Mosul,  a  species  of  vipers' -grass,  .abounds,  and  affords  a 
plentiful  nutriment,  1^5  Oelamer  Kitchen  Gard.  (1861) 
32  Scorzonera,  Viper*.s-Grass,  or  Spanish  Salsify.  1597 
CiERARDB  Herbal  11.  cclxxii.  659  It  is  called. .in  English 
vipers  Buglosse,  Snakes  Buglosse,  and  of  some  *vipers 
herbe,  and  wilde  Buglosse  the  lesser.  1884  tr.  De  Candolles 
Orig.  Cultivated  I"* I.  45  Scorzonera  hispanica-.-wn'^  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  an  antidote  .igainst  the  bite  of  adders, 
and  was  sometimes  called  the  *vipt;r's  plant. 

Hence  (chiefly  in  nonce-use)  Vi'poran,  fVipeT- 
eal,  t  Vi'perod,  Vlpo'rian  adjs,^  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  viper  ;  viperinc,  viperous ;  Vipe'rifornt 
a.,  having  the  form  of  a  viper ;  viperinc. 

1877  Talmage  Serm.  338  The  acid  of  a  soured  life,  the 
'viperan  sting  of  a  bitter  memory.  1748  Phil.  Trans. 
XLV.  662  Hence  perhaps  the  *vipereal  Venom  ..may 
derive  its  Force.  1560  Fitzwilliam  /.et.  in  Fronde  Hist. 
A"'/f-.  (1863)  VIII.  lb  There  was  not  under  the  sun  a  more 
craftier  "vipercd  undermining  generation.  x866J.  \\.  Rosi:tr. 
Ovid s  Met.  115  And  Perseus  triumphant  homeward  brings 
*Viperian  spoils,  <:  i88a  CnssclCs  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  301  The 
poisonous  Snakes  are  divided  into  two  groups — the  '  Viperi- 
form  Snakes  and  the  Venomous  Colubrines. 

+  Vi'peral.  ObsJ~^  [ad.  L,  vlperdi-iSf  f.  vipera 
VirKR.T    A  medicament  derivftd  from  the  viper. 

»7i6  Nl.  Davies  Athen,  />rit.  II.  552  The  great  Pox  which 
can  scarce  ever  l>c  cur'd  without  Viperals  or  Mercurials. 

t  VipereOUS,«.  0/'j.~'  [f. L.  t'f/^^r^-Kf  (hence 
It.  vipcreo)^  f.  Vipera  Viper:  see  -ecus.  Cf. 
ViPERious  rt.]     Viperous,  venomous. 

In  the  first  cjuot.  after  Ovid  Metam,  iv.  490 ;  in  the  second 
translating  Virgil  Atneidwx.  349-51. 

c  i6jo  Rohinson  Maty  Magd.  547  A  dreary  hagge  of 
Acheron . .  in  the  palaces  of  Pleasure  stood,  Shakinge  y«  frie 
of  her  vipereous  brood,  /bid.  565  And  one  vpon  y«  wretched 
mayd  shee  slunge,  That  ..glided  on  her  brest  with  gentle 
h.a.st,  And  there  vipereous  cogitations  plac't. 

Vi'pereSS.  z-^/-^.  [f.  Viper -j- -ess,]  A  female 
viper.      In  quot.y?^. 

1647  R.  Stapvi.ton  Juvenal  102  But  Pontia  did  confesse, 
*  My  sons  I  would  have  poyson'd  '.     Viperesse  ! 

Vi-perine,  j/'. »  n/r^.   [f.  Vipek  + -i.ne  5.]   (See 

quot.) 

i86t  HuLMi:  tr.  Moqutn'Tandon  ii.  v.  ii.  204  Prince  Lucicn 
Bonaparte  has  shown  that  the  poison  of  the  Viper  consists 
essentially  of  a  principle  to  which  he  has  given  the  name 
Echidnine  or  Viperine. 

Viperiue  (v;*iperMn,  -^in),  a,  and  sb.^  Also 
S  -in.  [ad.  L.  vtperiU'US  (hence  OF.  viperin^  I''. 
vip^rin,  It.,  Sp.,  and  Pg.  viperiito),  f.  vipera 
Viper  :  see  -ine  i.] 

1.  Resembling  a  viper  or  that  of  a  viper ;  having 


VIPER-LIKE. 

the  nature  or  character  of  a  viper ;  venomous, 
viperous;  viper-like.  Chiefly  in  fig.  or  allusive 
use  (cf.  Viper  3). 

a  i55o/w/a^(r  HyPocr.  \\.  291  in  Skelton's  Wks.  (1843)  II. 
426  H  is  county  pallantyne  Haue  coustome  colubryne,  With 
codes  viperyne  And  sectes  serpentyne.  1604  R.  Cawdrky 
Table  Alph.  (1613),  Viperine,  like  a  viper,  or  of  a  viper. 
1648  E.  Simmons  Pre/,  to  Wodenote's  /lerm.  Theol.  A  8  b, 
If  ever  the  Title  of  Rex  diabolorum  was  rightly  applyable 
to  the  King  of  this  land,  'tis  since  ttie  viperine  birth  of  these 
miscreants.  1657  J.  Sergeant  Schism  Dispach't  22  Lingua 
viperea  I  Viperine  tongue  !  169;  Evri.vn  Numism.  ix.  299 
Cssar  Borgia's  Viperine  Aspect.  1716  M.  Davies  Athen. 
Brit.  II.  150  Of  all  the  Poetick  Salts,.,  the  Satyrical  {is]  most 
Viperin  and  Piercing,  the  Kclogist  and  Idilian  the  most 
Country.wise  and  Native.  1873  /^outledge^s  Vng.  Gent  I. 
Mag.  ^\x\\e  401/ 1  He  [a  grass-snake]  raised  himself  up  in 
true  viperine  fashion. 

+  b.  Jig.  Of  glosses  (see  Viper  3  a).  Obs. 

1647  Tbapp  Comtn.  Matt.  v.  22  Our  Saviour,  .taking  away 
their  viperine  glosses  that  did  eat  out  the  bowels  of  the 
text.  1648  Commoner's  Liberty  18  Had  he  any  other  way 
to  weaken  what  must  of  necessity  be  inferred  from  them, 
but  by  such  ^'iperine  glosses. 
c.  Of  persons. 

165a  Gaule  Magastrmn.  362  Archilocus,  a  viperine  satyr- 
ist,  and  not  onely  so,  but  a  petulant  obscure  poet.  1716  M. 
Davies  At/un.  Brit.  II.  'lo  Rdr.  40  Implacable  Enemies  of 
the  most  invenemated  Viperin,  or  rather  Draconick  kind, 
who  are  ..  continually  gnawing  and  corroding  the  very 
Bowels. .of  the  Church  of  England.  1845  Hkowning  /.ett. 
{1899)  I- 48  A  viperineshe-friendof  minewho,  I  think,  rather 
loves  me,  she  does  so  hate  me.  X903  Times  16  Dec  11/5  The 
convention  of  the  virtuous  heroine  and  the  viperine  adven. 
turess. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  viper ;  obtained  from  or 
natural  to  vipers. 

1608  TovsvAA.  Serpents  286  They  [tortoises]  eate  Origan, 
for  that  herbe  is  an  antidote  against  Viperine  poyson  for 
them.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  x.  ^47  Viperine 
Medicines  are  good  in  the  Itch  and  Leprosie.  170a  R. 
Mead  J'oisons  33  'I'he  main  Efficacy  of  the  Viperine  Flesh 
is  to  quicken  the  Circle  of  the  Blood.  1728  C'hambi-.us  Cycl. 
s.v.  Kyi^r,  The  Virus,  .proves  a  nimble  Vehicle  to  carry  the 
Viperine  Spicula  almost  every  where  suddenly.  1851  W.  J. 
Bkodekip  Z-^arri />".  Note  Bh.  Nat.  [1852)  224  The  viperine 
remedy  had  classical  authority  for  its  ministration.  1904 
Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  17  Sept.  670  These  two  being  examples  of 
mixed  colubrineand  viperine  poisons. 

3.  Zooi.  Of  snakes  :  Resembling  or  related  to  the 
common  viper ;  now  spec,  belonging  to  the  suborder 
Viperina  {Soknoglyphd). 

1803  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  III.  11.  355  Viperine  Boa.  Boa 
I  'iperina.  1870  Gii.lmore  tr.  Fign/er's  Reptiles  <V  Birds  ii. 
41  His  Venomous  Colubrine  Snakes  have  certainly  a  much 
nearer  resemblance  in  other  respects  to  the  Colu bridal  than 
they  have  to  the  Viperine  Snakes,  /bid,  47  The  Viperine 
Snake  (Tropidonotus  j^iperinus). .  .Thhis  the  smallest  of  all 
the  European  Colubridx.  1887  Gunther  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XXII.  191/1  'i'he  poison  of  Viperine  snakes  invariably 
destroys  its  coagulability. 

4.  sb,  Zool.  A  snake  belonging  to  the  Viperina. 
1887  GiJNTHKR  in  /Zncycl.  Brit.  XXII.  iqt/i  In  the  other 

venomous  snakes  (Viperines  and  Crotalines)  the  maxillary 
bone  is  very  short,  /bid.  798/2  The  Death  Adder  ..differs 
from  the  other  Viperines  in  having  the  poison-fang  perman- 
ently erect. 

t  Viperious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Viper  -f  -lous. 
Cf.  Vii'EREui  s  (7.]  Viperous,  venomous.  Hence 
t  Viperionsly  adv,     Obs.~^ 

C15S0  Treat.  Galannt  (i860)  12  If  ye  beholde  the  gal- 
auntes  progenye  vyperyous  That  out  of  France  be  fledde. 
1538^7.  Papers  Hen.  K///(i834)  III.  2  He  made  there.. a 
comment  on  the  saide  letter,,  .with  souch  a  stomake,  as  1 
thinke  the  three  mouthed  Cerberous  of  Hell  coulde  not  have 
uttered  it  more  viperiously.  a  1670  Hacket  Abp.  Williams 
I.  (1692)  92  Our  viperious  countrymen,  the  English  Jesuits 
in  France, .  .retorted  that  argument  upon  us. 

Vi^erish.  (vai-perij"),  a.     [f.  Viper  +  -ish.] 

1.  pg.  Venomous,  viperous,  spiteful. 

1755  Smollett  Quix.  (1803)  II.  40  Tell  me,  you  viperisli 
scoffer,  what  you  think  hath  won  this  kingdom?  i860  W. 
Collins  Wom.  White  in.  narr.  W.  Hartwright  vii,  She  cast 
one  viperish  look  at  me  as  I  entered  the  hall.  1880  Miss 
liRAPDON  Just  as  I  am  xlv,  He  listened  to  her  viperish 
speech.  1889  Spectator  14  Dec.  839  All  sorts  of  characters, 
from  the  most  malignant  and  \iperish  to  the  noblest  and 
most  self- forgetful. 

2.  Somewhat  resembling  a  vijier ;  viper-like. 
1863  Miss  Braddon  Aurora  Fioyd-Kv,  Itseemed  as  if  her 

footfall  had  startled  some  viperish  creature.  1873  Symonus 
Grk.  /^oets  vii.  218  [Medea's]  viperish  loose  hair  and  throb- 
bing skin. 

Hence  Vi'perishly  adv..^  witli  the  rapid  and 
sinuous  motion  of  a  viper. 

1870  Temple  Bar  Mag.  XXIX.  180  Men. .with  lissom 
wrists  that  can  make  a  foil  curl  viperishly  round  an  anta- 
gonist's blade. 

Vi'per-like,  adv.  and  a.     [f.  ViPKR.] 
A.  Oiiv.  In  or  after  the  manner  of  a  viper.    Only 
in  allusive  use  (see  Viper  3). 

1630  Drayton  Muses  Eliz.  x.  117  This  cruel!  kinde  thus 
Viper-like  deuoure  That  fruitfull  soyle  which  them  too  fully 
fed.  1646  J.  Hall  Poems  i.  43  Had  not  thy  mother  horn 
thee  toothlesse  thou  Hadst  eaten  Viper-Iike  a  passage 
through,  1677  HoRNECK  Gt.  Law  Cottsid.  iv.  (1704)  741 
If  Absalom  had  not  had  a  kingdom  in  his  eye,  he  would 
hardly  have,  ..viperlike,  preyed  upon  the  bowels  that 
did  feed  him.  a  1700  Dryuen  P.S.  to  //ist.  League  Wks. 
1821  XVII,  162  The  government  in  which  they  live,  and 
which,  viper-like,  they  would  devour.  1719  Madden  The- 
mistocles  iv.  i.  (ed,  3)  44  Can  I  live  By  Athens'  Ruin,  working 
out  my  Way  Into  the  World,  most  Viper-like,  by  gnawing 
E'en  thro'  my  Mother's  Bowels?     1771  Kelly  Clementina 
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III.  t,  They'll  else  blast  all  llie  comforts  of  your  life,  And, 
viper-like,  with  death  return  your  fondiie^^  18^  Klandrau 
Marz'ard  Episodes  277  He  couldn't  bring  himself  at  that 
late  day  to  arise,  viper  like,  from  the  hearthstone  and  smite. 
B.  adj.  Like  or  resembling  a  viper. 
1888  EncycL  Brit.  XXIV.  247  The  genus  Echis  consists 
of  but  one  species  (£.  cariHat^...\\.  is  a  viper-like  snake. 
1903  Westm.  Gaz.  3  Mar.  2/1  The  noise  of  the  little  brass 
viper-like  being  in  the  corner  as  it  whirred  and  hissed  and 
snapped  its  teeth. 

Vi*perling.  [f.  Vipbb  +  -iixc]  A  young 
viper. 

1847  Biacinv.  Mag,  LXII.  299  Young  viperlings  come 
into  the  world  in  full  maturity  of  malice.  1881  Daily  Ncivs 
28  Dec  3/2  About  three  weeks  ago  the  nose-horned  viper 
..distinguished  herself  by  presenting  the  Gardens  at  one 
fell  swoop  with  six-and-foriy  viperlingts  1897  G.  C.  Bate- 
man  yivariu7fi  222  The  Viper  produces,  at  one  time,  from 
thirty  to  6fty  little  Viperlings. 

Viperous  (vsi-peras),  a.  Also  6  vyperos, 
-ouse,  viperouse,  7-8  viperous  ;  6  vipros,  7 
Tiprous,  7-8  /ivA  vip'rous.    [f.  Viper  -t-  -ous.] 

L  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  viper  or  vipers. 

Rarely  in  literal  use. 

/5^.  1535  Stewart  CroH.  Scoi,  (Rolls)  11.  144  With  vipros 
vennum  inwart  in  his  mynd,  ..DissaitfuUie  that  tyme  he 
gart  him  trow,  That  he  wrocht  ay  for  his  plesour  and  prow. 
x6oa  Rowlands  Tis  Merrie  tvhen  Gossips  vuete  (Hunter, 
CI.)  13  No  viperous  tongue  thy  pleasant  vayne  will  strike. 
1608  D.  TIuvillI  Ess.  Pol.  ^  Mor.  130  With  the  filthy  slime 
of  their  malicious  and  viperous  iawes.  a  1665  J.  Goodwik 
Filled  w.  th^  Spirit  (i86j)  55  Men  of  a  viperous  spirit,  and 
desperately  set  upon  their  own  ruin  and  destruction.  1765 
Beattie  Judgm.  Paris  ciil,  Censure  spreads  the  viperous 
hiss  around,  a  1859  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  xxv.  (i86i)  V. 
304  Papers  about  the  brazen  forehead,  the  viperous  tongue, 
and  the  white  Hver  of  Jack  Howe.  1886  Daily  Ne^vs  8  April 
5/3  What  viperous  venom  and  what  rat-like  rage. 
■  at.  X614  Gorges  Lucan  ix.  391  Rut  when  she  [Medusa] 
comb'd  her  crawling  crowne,  The  viprous  venome  trailed 
downe,  1706  De  Foe  yitre  Divtno  xii.  268  In  vain  supplies 
of  vip'rous  Blood  they  bring. 

t  b.  In  allusive  use  (see  Viper  3  a).  Obs. 

xS6x  T.  Norton  Calvins  Inst,  m.  v.  (1634)  319  Out  of 
that  ancient  custome  the  confessions  and  satisfactions  that 
are  at  this  day  used,  tooke  their  beginning.  Truly  very 
viperous  births.  1603  J.  Da  vies  (Heref.)  Wits  Pil^r.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  II.  52/2  The  Viperous  Iron  Teeth  of  Time  may 
gnaw  away,  to  wrack,  through  my  Works  Wombe.  1638  Sir 
T.  Herbert  Trav,  (ed.  2)  127  Whether  [it  bej.  .from  vapors 
in^endred  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  loth  to  bee  im- 
prisoned in  a  wrong  orb,  (the  subterranean  fire]  rends  its 
passage  by  a  viperous  horrid  motion ;  or  [etc.]. 

2.  Composed  or  consisting  of  vipers.  Freq.  with 
admixture  of  sense  4, 

Chiefly  in  fig.  use  or  as  a  term  of  opprobrium,  esp.  in 
Tiperous  hrood  ox geruratiott;  freq.  in  the  ijthc,  now  rare 
or  arch. 

fiS'  «S38  Bale  Tkre  La-wes  1754  Oh  ragynge  serpentes 
and  \->'pcrouse  generacyon.  isSiS  J.  Hooker  Hist,  Irel.  in 
Holinsked  II.  42/1  The  loose  life  of  that  viperous  nation. 
160S  Dent  Patkw.  Heaven  152  This  viperous  brood  [of 
liars]  doe  but  watch  their  times  and  opportunities.  1643 
Quarles  Loyal  Convert  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  142/2  A  viper- 
ous  Generation  (which  hath  long  nested  in  this  unhappie 
Island).  1670  Devout  Commun.  (1688)  124  That  the  Lord 
of  all  should.. take  into  his  bosom  the  viperous  brood,  that 
have  so  often  spit  their  venom  in  his  face  ?  1706  E.  Ward 
Hud.  Rediv.  (1707)  II.  vii.  13  For  in  this  pious  Christian 
Nation  There  is  a  vip'rous  Congregation  [etc.].  17x4  L. 
Milbourne  Traitor^s  Re^vard  Pref.,  His  way  of  extolling 
his  viperous  generation  is  so  very  impudent  and  rediculous, 
that  fete.].  1814  SouTHEV  Roderick  v.  115  These  were 
Witiza's hateful  progeny;  And  in  an  evil  hour  the  unhappy 
King  Had  spared  the  viperous  brood.  1874  Farrar  Christ 
viii.  (1884)  53  A  formalism  and  falsity  which  made  them 
vipers  of  a  viperous  brood. 

lit.  1648  J. Beaumont /'jyc^^ii.  128  She. .rent  from  thence, 

before  Psyche's  astonish 'd  eyes,  that  viperous  fry  Which  her 

snarl'd  soul   in  unfelt  bands  did  ty.      1688  Phil,   Trans. 

XVni.  128  Vipers,  and  all  the  Viperous  Brood. 

fb.  In  allusive  use  (cf.  4  b,  and  see  Viper  3  a). 

16x5  W.  Hull  Mirr,  Maiestie  39  Sinne  is  a  viperous  brood: 
the  life  of  the  daughter,  is  the  death  of  the  mother,  1627  in 
Rushw.  HisU  Coll.  (1659)  I.  514  This  forwardness  of  you  is 
the  more  remarkable,  when  that  Viperous  Generation,  .do, 
at  ease,  with  tooth  and  nail,  essay  to  rend  the  Bowels  of 
their  Mother.  1648  Canterburie  March  B  2,  Hence  Vi- 
prous  Brood  !  what  make  you  heare,  Who  thus  the  King- 
domes  Bowels  teare? 

to.  Of  hair,  etc.    Cf.  Snaky  a.  i.  Obs,  rare. 

1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  IsL  xii.  xxx,  Her  viperous  locks 
bung  loose  about  her  eares ;  Yet  with  a  monstrous  snake 
she  them  restrains.  1648  J.  Beaumont  Psvche  xi.  8  Then 
from  his  own  viperous  Tresses  He  Pluck*d  three  large  hand- 
fuU  of  his  longest  Snakes. 

3,  Of  actions,  qualities,  etc. :  Worthy  of  or  be- 
fitting a  viper;  malignant, treacherous,  venomous. 

Very  common  in  the  17th  c. ;  now  rare  ox  arch. 

iSca  Brisklow  Compl.  xxiii.  48  b,  How  haue  thei  be- 
witched  the  Parlament  howse  in  making  such  vyperos  aciys 
as  the  beast  of  Rome  neuer  made  him  selfe  I  i«5  in  Strype 
Eccl,  Mem.  (1721)  III.  App.  xlvi.  142  Their  wicked  lyves, 
and  viperouse  behaviour  toward  the  said  bbhope.  1604 
Coke  »  State  Trials  26,  I  want  words  sufficient  to  express 
your  viperous  treasons.  1631  \S^^\'t.K  A  fu.  Funeral  Mon. 
252  The  viperous  malice  of  this  Monkish  broode.  1646  J. 
Hall  Poems  i.  xi.  27  Wee'l  suffer  viperous  thoughts  and 
cares  To  follow  after  silver  hairs.  «i7i6  South  Serm. 
(1744)  X.  285  Let  us  now  see  into  how  many  cursed  conse- 
quences, this  viperous  piece  of  viUanyislike  to  spread  itself. 
18x4  JEFFERSON  IVrit.  (1830)  IV.  399  Passions  so  vehement 
and  viperous. 

b.  Of  language,  writings,  etc. 

1605 Camden  ^fw.  Epit.  34  Vpon  Stigand-.I  findc  this 
most  viperous  Lpiuph  in  an  old  Manuscript.    1611  Shaks. 


I  Cymb.  III.  iv.  41  'Tis  Slander, ..  whose  tongue  Out-venomes 
:  all  the  Wormes  of  Nyle ;  .  .the  Secrets  of  the  Grauc  this 
viperous  slander  enters.  163*  Lithgow  Trav.  1.  3  The 
viperous  murmurings  of  miscreant  villaines.  17*8  P.Walker 
Life  Peden  (1827)  270  This  is  a  viporous,  groundless  wicked 
Story.  1809-10  CoLERiocK  Frietui  (1865)  58  In  one  of  those 
viperous  journals,  which  deal  out  profaneness,  hate,  fury, 
and  sedition  throughout  the  land,  i860  Motlky  Neihcrl. 
(1868)  I.  ii.  37  Wit.. expended  in  darting  viperous  epigrams 
at  Court-ladies.  1905  Athenxum  12  Aug.  217/1  Lockhart 
was. .annoyed. .especially  by  the  viperous  notes  from  a 
Whig  hand. 
4.  Of  the  nature  cf  a  viper  ;  resembling  a  viper 
in  character  or  action ;  having  the  attributes  or  evil 
qualities  of  a  viper, 
Freq.  in  the  17th  c. ;  now  rare. 

1593  G.  Harvev  Piercers  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  20 
Good  Sir,  arise,  and  confound  those  Viperous  Cryticall 
monsters.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  in.  i.  zSTSpeake  breefely  then, 
For  we  are  peremptory  to  dispatch  This  Viporous  Traitor. 
i6ai  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  Ind.  (1906)  I.  347  These 
viprous,  dessemblinge,  and  crockadillike  currs.  16S0  Spirit 
of  Popery  24  The  Viperous  Author  of  the  Reformed  Bishop. 
1760  H.  Brooke  P'ool  ofQual.  (1800)  I.  i3oNo6tep-dames, 
nor  viporous  instruments,  shall  ever  hereafter  insinuate  be. 
tween  us.  i8ai  Shelley  Adonais  xxxvi,  What  deaf  and 
viperous  murderer  could  crown  Life's  early  cup  with  such 
a  draught  of  woe  ? 

+  b.  In  allusive  use  (see  Viper  3  a).  Obs. 

1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  K/,  111.  i.  72  Ciuilldissention  is  a  viper- 
ous Worme  That  gnawes  the  Bowels  of  the  Common-weaUli. 
1603  J.  Davies  (Heref.)  Microcosmos  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  56/2 
Woe  woorth  such  vip'rous  Cousins  that  wil  rend  Their 
Mother's  wombe  (the  Common-wealth)  to  raigne,  1648 
Hunting  of  Fox  11  Such  viperous  Schismaticks  as  would 
eate  out  their  way.  265a  Bf.nlowes  Theoph.  xn.ix,  Twas 
vip'rous  Nero  slew  his  own  indulgent  Mother. 
O.  fig.  Of  things. 

1803  VVoRDsw.  Prelude  ix.  576  The  stings  of  viperous  re- 
morse, Trying  their  strength,  enforced  him  to  start  up, 
Aghast  and  prayerless.  1880  Sat.  Rev.  No.  1311.  734/1 
Considering  how  much  damage  these  viperous  little  craft 
are  likely  to  do  in  war.  1885-94  ^'  Bridges  Eros  «$■  Psyche 
April  xi,  A  savage  beast,  The  viperous  scourge  of  gods  and 
humankind. 

Hence  Vi'peroasly  adv.^  in  or  after  the  manner 
of  a  viper;  venomously;  Ti'peronsnesso'iperous 
nature  pr  character;  venomosity.  rare. 

1587  Holinshed  Chron.  III.  419  In  that  copious  treatise 
hauing  spoken  as  maliciouslie  &  *viperouslie  as  he  might., 
of  VVickliffes  life.  1648  J.  Beaumont  Psyche  in.  210  O  how 
the  peevish  and  reluctant  elves  (Mad  with  their  own  birth,) 
viperously  contend  The  worried  bowels  of  the  heart  to  rend  I 
1649  Cockayne  Found.  Freedom  Vind.  i  Whose  seeming 
sugered  words  are  mixed  with  wormwood,  promising  fair- 
nesse,  but  viperously  stinging  the  poore  despised  Army. 
i7a8  P.  Walker  _Z//^  Peden  To  Rdr.  (1827)  p.  xxv,  Mr. 
William  Vetch,,  .in  his  dotted  old  Age,  wrote  so  viporously 
and  maliciously  against  him.  1G51  Mr,  Lovers  Case  37  Is 
it  possible  that  such  virulencyand  '"viperousness  of  words  as 
these  should  proceed  from  any  other  Principle  ?  1717  Bailey 
(vol.  II),  Viperousness. 

Vi'pery,  a.  rarr-"^.  [f.  Viper +  -y.]  Consist- 
ing of  vii>ers ;  viperous. 

1909  R,  Bridges  ParaPhr,  Virg,  /Eneidsi.  Poems  (1913) 
458  On  those  convicted  tremblers  then  leapetb  avenging 
iisiphone  with  keen  flesh-whips  and  vipery  scourges. 

t  Vi-politic.   Obs.  [yi-pre/.l    (Seequot.) 

1632  B.  JoNSON  Magn.  Lady  i.  vii,  [He  is]  a  Vi  politique  ! 
Or  a  sub-aiding  Instrument  of  State  I  A  kind  oflaborious 
Secretary  To  a  great  man  1 

+  Vi-pre-sident.  Obs.-"^  [f.  Vi- +  President 
sb^     A  vice-president. 

a  166S  Davenant  Masque  Poems  (1672)  164  We  have  had 
new  orders  read  in  the  Presence -Chamber,  by  the  Vi- 
President  of  Parnassus. 

t  Vipseys,  obs.  var.  of  or  error  for  Gipsies. 

1610  Holland  Camden  s  Brit.  715  Those  famous  waters 
which  commonly  are  called  Vipseys,  rise  out  of  the  earth 
from  many  sources  not  continually,  but  every  second  yeere, 
and  beeing  growneunto  a  great  bourne  runnedowne  by  the 
lower  grounds  into  the  sea.  1674  Blount  Glossogr,  (ed.  4). 
1727  [see^  Gipsies].  1777  Ann.  Reg.  11.  146  Vipseys  or 
gypseys  in  Yorkshire,  .means  a  torrent  which  flows  only 
now  and  then  or  once  in  a  few  years. 

Vi-CLUeen.    rare.    [Vi- />r^]    A  vice-queen. 

1862  H.  Marryat  Vear  in  Sweden  I.  327  There  Linalies 
like  a  vi-queen  in  her  grave. 

Vir,  variant  of  ViRit  Sc. 

tViragin.  ■  Obs.  rare,  fad.  L.  viragin-y  stem 
oi  virago,     Cf.  It.  viragineT]   =  Virago. 

1576  FoxE  A.  ^  M.  (ed.  3)  2005/2  This  most  rough  brake 
(wherwith  this  Viragin  rather  then  Virgin.,  boasted  her  selfe 
to  be  .sent  of  God  to  ryde  and  tame  the  people  of  England). 
165s  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  vi.  364  The  aforesaid  two  Virgins,  ur 
rather  Viragins,  travelled  to  Rome  with  three  the  most 
beautifull  of  their  society. 

Viraginiau  (virad^i-nian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L. 
viragin-  (see  prec.) +  -IAN.]  a.  adj,  =  Vira- 
GiNOUS  a.     b.  sb.  The  language  of  a  virago. 

164a  MiLioN  Apol.  Smect.  Wks.  1851  111.  292  The  re- 
niembrance  of  his  old  conversation  among  the  Viraginian 
trollops,  1869  O.  W.  Holmes  Old  Vol  Life,  Citiders  fr. 
Ashes  (1891)  242  Her  face. .showed  itself  capable  of  some- 
thing resembling  what  Milton  calls  the  viraginian  aspect. 
1899  B.  Cai  i:s  Lady  of  Darkness  ii.  12  She  was  rating  him 
in  voluble  viraginian. 

Viragi-nity.  r^r^-**.  [f.  as  prec. -^-ITy.]  The 
character  or  qualities  of  a  virago. 

1846  Worcester  (citing  Q.  Rev.). 

ViraginoUS  (vira^-dginss),  a.  [f.  as  prec. + 
-ous.]  Of  the  nature  of,  having  the  characteristics 
of,  a  virago. 


1666  Third  Adv.  Painter  24  She  dry'd  no  tears,  for  she 
was  so  Viraginous,  But  only  snufling  her  trunk  Cartilagin* 
ous.  1835  Brockett  A'.  C.  Gloss,  s.v.  Stang,  He  is  carried 
through  the  whole  hamlet,  with  a  view  of  exposing  or  sham- 
ing the  viraginous  lady.  1886  Sat,  Rev.  10  July  58  Besides 
the  viraginous  loves  of  Fanny  Douglas  there  is  much  other 
love-making  in  the  novel.  1890  Ibid.  16  Aug.  214  Virile 
was  exactly  what  Mme.de  Stael  was  not,  though  she  may 
have  been  viraginous. 

Hence  Vira'glnonsly  adv. 

1644  R.  CuLMEH  Cathedral  Nemsfr.  Cantcrb.  21  In  comes 
a  Prebend's  wife,  and  pleaded  for  ihe  Images  there,  and 
jeered  the  Commissioners  viraginously. 

Virago  {y\it%o).  Also  6  virragoo,  7  ver-, 
vyr-,  firago.  [a.  L.  virago  a  man-like  or  heroic 
woman,  a  female  warrior,  etc.,  f.  vir  man.  Hence 
also  OF.,  F,,  and  Sp.  virago.'] 

1 1.  Woman.  (Only  as  the  name  given  by  Adam 
to  Eve,  after  the  Vulgate  rendering  of  Gen.  ii.  23.) 

c  1000  Mlvmc  Horn.  I.  14  Beo  hire  nama  Uirago,  J?aet  is, 
fa;mne,  for3an  3e  heo  is  of  hire  were  genumen.  a  1300 
Cursor  M,  633  Virago  gaf  he  hir  to  nam  ;  ^ar  for  hight  sco 
virago,  for  malted  o  J?e  man  was  sco,  1388  Wvclif  Gen.  ii. 
23  And  Adam  seide..This  schal  be  clepid  virago,  for  she 
IS  takun  of  man.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  37  b/i,  And  Adam 
gaf  here  a  name  lyke  as  her  lord  and  said,  she  shal  be  called 
Virago,  whiche  is  as  moche  to  saye  as  made  of  a  n^an  and  is 
a  name  taken  of  a  man.  la  igoo  Chester  PI.  i.  150  Sbee 
shalbe  called,  1  wisse,  Viragoo,  nothing  amisse,  For  out  of 
man  tacken  shee  is.  1547  liooROE  Brei'.  Health  ccxlii.  82  b, 
First  when  a  woman  was  made  of  God  she  was  named 
Virago  because  she  dyd  come  of  a  man.  1576  Gascoigne 
Drootiie  Doomes  Day  i.  p  6  Before  Kva  sinned,  she  was 
called  I'trago,  and  after  she  sinned  she  deserved  to  be 
called  Eva. 

2.  A  man-like,  vigorous,  and  heroic  woman  ;  a 
female  warrior ;  an  amazon.     "^ow  rare. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  413  The  strong  virage 
[L.  virago  potentissiina\  Elfleda.,halp  moche  her  broJ>er 
pe  kyng  in  jevynge  of  counsaile.  a  15x3  Fabvan  Chron. 
VI.  clxxx.(i8ii)  178  Elfleda,..this  noble  venqueresse  Virago 
and  made,  whose  vertue  can  I  nat  expresse.  1513  Douglas 
^neid  xn.  viii.  56  The  mynd. .Of  Juturna,  the  verray 
virago;  Quhilk  term  to  expone,  be  myne  avis,  Is  a  woman 
e.\ersand  a  mannis  office.  1553  Eden  Treat.  New  Ind. 
(Arb.)  24  One  of  his  wiues.  .decketh  her  selfe  moste  gor- 
giousIy..and  procedeth  like  a  Virago  stoutly  and  chere- 
fully  to  the  fire,  where  the  corps  of  her  husbande  was  burnte. 
158a  Stanyhukst  ^neis\.  (Aib.)  34  No  swarms  or  trooping 
borsmen  can  apale  the  virago.  1613  Pl'rchas  Pilgrimage 
(1614)  383  This  Sultan  presented  bin  with  the  head  of  that 
Virago  Periaconcona  vpon  the  top  of  a  Launce.  a  1641  Bp. 
MouNTAGUy4.  ^  M.  (1642)  361  Shee  so  ruled  as  Queene  eight 
yeers  and  better  t  a  man-like  virago  of  a  stout  and  noble 
spirit.  1677  W.  Hl'bbabd  Narrative  (1865)  II.  20  I'hat 
young  Virago  kept  the  door  fast  against  them.  1712-4 
I'opE  Rape  Lock  v.  y]  To  arms  !  to  arms  !  the  fierce  virago 
cries,  And  swift  as  lightening  to  the  combate  flies.  1781 
CowTER  Let.  5  Mar.,  And  as  to  the  neutralities,  I  really 
think  the  Russian  virago  an  impertinent  puss  for  meddling 
vith  us.  1831  Carlvle  Sart.Res,  iii.  xi.Did  not  the  same 
virago  boast  that  she  had  a  Cavalry  Regiment,  whereof 
neither  horse  nor  man  could  be  injured.  1885  zgth  Cent. 
May  472  She  [VittoriaColonna]  was  a  virago,  a  name  which, 
however  misapprehended  now,  bore  a  different  and  worthy 
signification  in  her  day. 

f  b.  Applied  to  a  man.   Obs,  rare. 

£'x6oo  Day  Begg,  Bednall  Gr.  iv.  i.  (1881)  78  Come  iheij, 
my  mad  Viragoes, .  .now  I'll  turn  swaggerer  myself.  1601 
Shaks.  Twel.  N.  ni.  iv.  300  Why  man,  hee's  a  verie  diuell, 
I  haue  not  seen  such  a  firago. . .  1  hey  say,  he  has  bin  Fencer 
to  the  Sophy. 

3.  A  bold,  impudent  (+  or  wicked)  woman ;  a 
termagant,  a  scold. 

1 1386  Chauckr  Mnn  of  Law's  T.  359  O  Sowdanesse, 
roote  of  Iniqiiitee,  Virago,  thou  Semyrame  the  secounde 
|eic.].  1680C.  Nesse  C//. ///j^  178  God  sets  this  black  brand 
upon  this  virago  Jezabel.  1724  Swivx  Quiet  LifeV^Vs,  1755 
Iv,  I.  48  He  saw  virago  Nell  belabour,  With  Dick's  own 
fctaff,  his  peaceful  neighbour.  1770  Burke  Corr,  (1844)  I. 
^30  No  heroine  in  Billingsgate  can  go  beyond  the  patriotic 
icolding  of  our  republican  virago.  1838  Jas.  Grant  Sk. 
Loud.  175  It  now  devolved  on  her  to  act  the  part  of  a  wife 
who  played  both  the  tyrant  and  virago  at  home.  1865 
Trollope  Bclton  Est.  xxvii.  329,  1  believe  Lady  Aylmer  to 
be  an  overbearing  virago,  whom  it  is  good  to  put  down. 
X891  C.  Roberts  Wf/r^if  Aiiicr.  90  Three  women— a  mother 
and  two  daughters.  These  were  the  greatest  viragoes  1 
ever  saw. 

transf.  1713  Warder  True  Amazons  (ed,  2)  23  But  the 
Numbers  are  not  great  of  these  forward  Viragos  I  =  young 
bees].  1793  G.  White  Sclborue  Hi,  Every  hen  is  in  her  turn 
the  virago  of  the  yard. 

4.  a.  attrib.^  chiefly  appositive,  as  virago f am Hy^ 
girl,  heroine^  etc.  ;  aho  virago-sf rain, 

1598  Florio,  Bri/alda,a.  .mankinde,  virago  woman.  1621 
J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Superb.  Plagellunt  C  vi.  Like  shaine- 
lesse  double  sex'd  Hermaphrodites,  Virago  Roaring  Giiles. 
1639  G.  Daniel  Vervic.  161  But  the  Virago  Queen.. doth 
aggravate  Th'  aggreived  Lords.  1746  Francis  tr.  Hor.^ 
Sat.  I.  i.  131  But  a  bold  wench,  of  right  virago  strain,  Cleft 
with  an  a.\e  the  wretched  wight  in  twain.  1760-2  Goldsm. 
Cit.  IV.  Ixii,  Petticoated  philosophers,  blusterinc  heroines, 
or  virago  queens,  a  1843  Southey  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  (1851)  I. 
470  Edward  Ill'squeen  Philippa  wasofaviragofamily.  x86a 
Ansted  Channel  Isl.  360  Montfort  was  taken  prisoner  ;  his 
countess,  one  of  the  virago  heroines  of  tlie  time, was  besieged 
in  Hennebon.  1891  Farbar  Darkn.  i^  Dawn  i.  If  she  had 
not  made  Galba  and  his  virago-mother  feel  the  weight  of  her 
vengeance,  it  was  only  because  they  were  too  insignificant. 
b.   Comb., as  virago- like. 

1602  Marston  Ant.  ^  Mel.  Induct.,  Wks.  18^6  I.  4  An 
Amazon  should  have  such  a  voice,  virago-like.  2615 
Bkathwait  Strappado  (1878)  92  He  doth  renew  his  battery, 
and  stands  too't,  And  she,  Vyrago*like,  yeelds  not  a  foote. 

Hence  Vira'goish  a.,  somewhat  resembling,  or 
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characteristic  of,  a  virago;  Tira'^oshlp,  the 
character  of  a  virago. 

1666  KiLLiGREw  Siege  0/  Urbin  i.ii,  How  shall  we  answer 
at  ihe  Resurrection  ?  for  our  Viraq;oships  ?  for  our  own,  antl 
others  blood,  thus  shed  !  1887  E.  Berdoe  St,  BernariVs 
288  The  over-dresied,  robust,  virasioish  lady  patient.  z888 
LadvD.  Hardy  Dang.  Exper.  I.  iii.  59  Mrs.  Brown*s  rather 
viracoish,  coarse-featured  face.   ^ 

t  Viragon,  irreg.  f.  Vibagin  or  Virago. 

1641  I'ox  Borcalis  Cjb,  Wherein  Women  against  the 
I^ws  of  God,  Nature,  Nations,  they  act  Man,  and  play  the 
very  Viracons. 

Virall,  obs.  f.  Vibl.  Virallay,  obs.  f.  Vire- 
LAi.  Viranda,  etc.,  obs.  f.  VEitANnA.  Viran- 
doed,  var.  Veranua(h)eu  a.  Virchippe,  ob>. 
f.  Worship.  Virdingal,  obs.  var.  Farthingale. 

t  Vire,  sb.'^  Obs.  Also  4  fyre,  4-6  vyre,  5  Sf, 
wyr,  wyir.  [a.  OF.  vire  (  =  Prov.,  Sp.,  Pg.  vira)y 
f.  virer  to  turn.]  A  form  of  quarrel  or  bolt  for  a 
cross-bow.     (Cf.  Viretox.) 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  v.  595,  I  haf  a  bow,  hot  and  a  vyre. 
Ibiii.  623  He  Losit  the  vyre  and  leit  it  fle.  1390  Gowkr  Con/. 
1. 164  As  a  fyre  Which  fieth  out  of  a  myhti  bowe,  Aweie  he 
fledde  for  a  throwe,  c  1400  I^aud  Troy  Bk.  4802  Thei  fau^t 
vn-armed  in  here  atyres  With  longe  Arwes  and  scharpe  vires. 
c  1425  Cast.  Perscv.  2113  in  Macro  Plays  (1904)  140, 1  schal 
slynge  at  |?ec  many  a  vyre,  &  ben  a-vengyd  hastely  here, 
c  1500  Lancelot  1092  The  red  knycht,  byrnyng  in  loues  fyre, 
Goith  to  o  knyclit,  als  swift  as  ony  vyre.  1513  Douglas 
^neid  V.  xi.  16  This  virgine  sprent  on  swifilie  as  a  vyre. 

fVire,  J^.2  Obs.—^  In  5  wire.  [ad.  L.  »/>/«.] 
=  Virus. 

c  1400  Lan/raiic's  Ciritrg.^  77  For  eucry  oldc  wounde 
hauynge  rotnes  or  wire,  )>at  is  ^inne  venymous  quyttir  or 
ony  oHr  WnS- 

+  Vire,  i^.^  Obs,  rare.  Also  5  Sc.  wyre,  vyre. 
[ad.  OF.  virer  to  turn  :  cf.  Veer  z^.-] 

1.  trans.  To  whirl  or  throw. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  xvii.  702  lohne  Crab. .  In  his  fagattis 
has  set  the  fyre,  An-.!  our  the  wall  syne  can  thame  wyre. 

2.  inlr.  To  turn  ;  to  wind  about. 

1456  Sir  G.  Have  Laxo  Arms  (S.T.S.)  119  As  the  dure 
tumis  about  apon  the  herre, . .  and  vyris  and  revyris.  n  1586 
SinNEV  Arcadia  (1622)  436  No,  no,  hee  hath  vired  all  this 
while,  but  to  come  the  sooner  to  his  affected  end. 

t  Vire,  z'.2  Obs.  rare~~^.  (Origin  and  meaning 
doubtful:  cf.  Vire  j//.l) 

f  X400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  5448  Many  a  Gregey  was  euel 
al^red,  With  brode  arwes  al  to-vired ;  The!  wounded  hem 
with  arwes  brode. 

Vire,  southern  dial,  var,  FiBE  ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wire, 

Virelay  (virel/'j.  Now  Ilisi.  or  arch.  Forms: 
4-7,  9  virelai  (5  virallay,  7  virilai,  9  -lay),  5-6 
vyrelay ;  4  verelai,  6-7,  9  verilay,  6  ver(re)- 
lay.  [a.  OF.  virelai  (14th  c),  an  alteration  (prob. 
after /a«  Lay  sb.^)  oivireli'.  see  Virly,]  A  song 
or  short  lyric  piece,  of  a  type  originating  in  France 
in  the  14th  century,  usu.  consisting  of  short  lines 
arranged  in  stanzas  with  only  two  rhymes,  the  end- 
rhyme  of  one  stanza  being  the  chief  one  of  the  next. 

Chiefly  current  in  the  Chaucerian  period,  from  ^1575  to 
1610,  and  in  the  19th  cent. 

<:  1385  Chaucek  L.  G.  W.  423  Balnde,  He  niade..manye 
an  ympnefor  your  halydayis  That  hightya  baladis,  round  > 
lys,  &  vyrelayes.  1300  Gower  Con/.  I,  133  kM.  he  caa 
carolles  make,  Rondeaf,  balade  and  virelai.  14. .  Lydg.  Ta 
Soverain  Lady  40  Thus  nutny  a  roundel  and  many  a  vire- 
lay In  fre^^&he  Englisshe..!  do  recorde.  1483  Caxton  G. 
de  lit  Tour  A'},  For  in  that  time  I  made.,  vyrelayes  in  the 
mooste  best  wyse  I  cowde.  a  1500  Chaucer's  Drenteg^s 
Som  to  make  verclaies  &  laies,  And  som  to  othere  diverts 
pleyes.  ijaj  Ld.  Berseks  Froiss.  II.  xxvL  30/1  Whiche 
boke  was  called  the  Melyader,  conteyninge  all  the  songes, 
baladdcs,  rundeaux,  and  vyrelayes,  whiche  the  gentyll  duke 
had  made  in  his  tyme.  1579  Spenser  Shepk.  Cnl.  Nov.  21 
But  if  thou  algate  lust  light  virclayes,  And  looser  son^s  of 
louc  to  vndcrfong.  1593  Draytom  Eel.  iii.  55  With  damtie 
and  delightsome  straynes  of  dapper  Verilayes.  161^  J. 
Davies  (Hcref.)  Eclogue  34  Let  thy  Virilaies  Kill  enuious 
cunning  swaines..With  enuy.  1700  Dryoen  Flower^  Lea/ 
365  And  then  the  Band  of  Flutes  bc^an  to  play,  To  which  a 
Lady  sung  a  Virelay;.  179S  H.  WalpoleZ.*^.  to  Mrs.  //. 
More  13  Feb.,  I  received  your  letter  and  packet  of  lays  and 
vtrelays.  181a  D'Israeli  Calam.  Auth.  (1867)  76  Thus  he 
lived,  like  some  old  troubadour,  by  his  rhymes,  and  his 
chants,  and  his  virelays.  1851  Mrs.  Browning  CasaGuidi 
IVimi.  I.  233  O  Dead,  ye  shall  no  longer.. Drag  us  back- 
ward by  the  garment  thus.  To  stand  and  laud  you  in  long- 
drawn  virelays  !  1880  F.  Hueffkr  \n  Afacm.  Mag.  No.  255. 
51  Every  one  will  admit  that  a  halting  rondel  or  virelai  is 
simply  an  abominatim. 

trans/.  164a  H.  More  Song  0/ Soul  n.  i.  iii.  5  You  chear- 
full  chaunters  of  the  flowring  woods,  ..To  mournfuU  note 
turn  your  light  verilayes,  Death  be  your  song,  and  Winters 
hoary  sprayes.  1818  Milman  ^awwri/i  The  merry  birdj 
..sprina-tide  virelays  carolling. 

Virelle,  obs.  form  of  Virl. 

Vireut  (v^ia'rent),  a.     [ad.  L.  virent-,  vireiis^    ; 
pres.  pple.  oivirere  to  be  green.     Cf.  IL  virenle.']    '• 

fl.  Verdant;  fresh,  not  faded.  Obs. 

■595  Z-^Wm*  in.  ii.  11  By  reason  of  the  fatall  massacre 
Which  shall  be  made  vpon  the  virentplaines.  1606  N.Baxter 
Sidmy's  Ourauia,  Song  E  iv  b.  Then  comes  the  Deaw,  and 
doth  them  recreate  :  Making  them  fresh,  virent,  and  fortu* 
nate.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  94  In  these  [rootsl 
yet  fresh  and  virent,  they  carve  out  the  figures  of  men  and 
women.  1646  G.  XiKHWA.  Poems  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  33  For 
through  y»  Place  is  nothing  witberd  ;  butstill-virent  Bayc:» 
. .  Appearc. 

2.  Green  in  colour. 

1890  J.  Wbicht  Retrospect  ii.  69  Let  not  the  virent  snake 
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entwine  thee  round.  1837  Tait's  Mag.  IV.  107  The  sun., 
illuminated  its  virent  tints.  1852  Bailey  Festus  (ed.  5)  490 
One  hand  a  staff  of  virent  emerald  held. 

Vireo  {y\'^t\6).  Ornith.  [a.  L.  vireo^  -eonis 
(Pliny)  sotpe  small  bird,  perhaps  the  greenfinch.] 
Any  small  American  bird  belonging  to  the  genus 
Vireo  or  the  family  Vireonidsc, ;  a  greenlet,  a  fly- 
catcher. 

Many  species  are  distinguished  by  special  epithets,  as 
black-capped^  black- headed.,  blue-heeided,  gray,  mountain, 
plumbeous,  red.eyed,  ".vhite-eyedy yellow-throated^  etc. 

1834  Audubon  Ornith.  Biogr.  II.  287  The  Vireos  quench 
their  thirst  with  the  drops  of  dew  or  rain  that  adhere  to  the 
leaves  or  twigs.  1845  Hin<,T  Com.  Mammoth,  c\.c.  155  In 
yon  oak  a  vireo  shrills.  1869  J.  Burroughs  in  Galaxy  Mag. 
-Aug.  170  The  Vireos,  or  Greenlets,  are  a  sort  of  connecting- 
link  between  the  Warblers  and  the  true  Fly-catchers.  1878 
CoUEs  Birds  Colorado  Valley  485  The  Vireos  were  long 
supposed  to  be  in  the  curious  case,  that  some  species 
possessed  ten  primaries,  and  others  only  nine. 
Vi'reoniney  sb.  and  a.  [f.  L.  vireon-,  vireo  (see 
prec.)  +  -iNE.]  a.  sb.  A  vireo  or  bird  related  to 
this.  b.  adj.  Characteristic  of  the  vireo  and  related 
birds. 

_  1878  CouES  Birds  Colorado  Valley  48^  The  genus  Icteria 
is  still  a.ssociated  by  some  leading  ornithologists  with  the 
Vireonines.  Ibtd,  523  The  nest  is  always  built  after  the 
usual  Vireoiilne  style  of  architecture. 

Virescence  (vire  -sens).  [See  next  and 
-ENCE.]  a.  Bot,  Regular  or  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  a  green  colour  in  leaves  or  flowers,  b. 
Greenness. 

1888  CasselCs  EncycL  Diet.  1904  R.  J.  Farrer  Garden 
Asia  167  The  fields,  whose  wealth  of  virescence  glimmers 
ghostly. 

VireSCent  (viresent),  a,  [ad.  L,  virescent-, 
virescensj  pres.  pple.  of  viresc/re  to  become  green.] 
Greenish  ;  turning  or  becoming  green.     Alsoyf^. 

j8a6  Blackw.  Mag.  XX.  324  In  the  most  flourishing  and 
virescent  condition  of  any  pool,  ditch,  or  otherwise  in  the 
empire,  i^^  Eraser's  Mag.  XXX.  326/2  Virescent  juvenil- 
ity or  green  old  age,  z88i  T.  Hardv  Laodicean  v.  ii,  The 
summer.. tipping  every  twig  with  a  tiny  sprout  of  virescent 
yellow.  i88a  Garden  i  July  12/3  He  also  exhibited.. some 
virescent  flowers  of  Auricula. 

t  Vireton.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  vyre-.  [a.  OF.  vire- 
ton  (=  Prov.  viralon)f  f.  virer  to  turn  :  cf.  Vire 
sb.^y  and  Sp.  and  Pg.  virote."]  A  cross-bow  bolt 
so  constructed  as  to  rotate  on  its  axis  while  flying, 
c  i^oo  Melusine  269  They,  .saylled  foorth  by  such  wyse 
that  It  seined  as  it  had  be  the  vyreton  of  a  Crosbow.  Ibid. 
■2%-j  No  sarasyn  durste  hym  abyde,  but  casted  at  him  fro 
ferre  sperys,  darts,  stones  &  arowes,  vyretons  &  quarflles, 
with  tlieire  crosbowes. 

t  Viretote.  Obs,  [app.  of  OF.  origin,  f.  virer 
to  turn.]     An  unsettled  state  or  condition. 

C1386  Chaucer  Miller's  T.  584  (Ellesm.),  What  eyleth 
yow?  som  gay  gerl,  god  it  woot.  Hath  broght  yow  thus  vp 
on  the  viritoot.  (For  variants  see  Meritot.J  [i8aa  Scott 
Nigel  xviii,  Here  you  come  on  the  viretot,  through  the 
whole  streets  of  London,  to  talk  some  nonsense  to  a  lady.] 
Vi'rgal,  <«.  rare,  [f.  L.  virga  rod,]  Made  of 
twigs  or  rods. 

173a  Fielding  Covent  Gard.  Trag.  i.  iii.  Oh  !  would'.st 
thou  bear.. To  see  the  hangman  lift  the  virgal  rod?  1880 
Daily  Tel.  23  Feb.,  The  terrible  '  Croquemitaine '  and  his 
frt;jhtful  spouse,  .flourish  their  virgal  sceptres  to  the  terror 
of  msubordinate  juveniles. 

Virgalieu,  Virgaloo,  varr,  Vergaloo. 
■  Virgate  (vaigt^),  sb.    Hist.     [ad.  med.L.  vir- 
gata  (sc.  lerrx)y  f.  L.  virga  lody  used  as  a  rendering 
of  OE.  gifrd-iattd  Yard-land.] 

1.  An  early  English  land-measure,  varying  greatly 
in  extent,  but  in  many  cases  averaging  thirty  acres. 

i6ss  Fuller  Clt,  Hist.  vi.  337  Indeed,  it  is  beneath  a 
Prince,  .to  stoop  to  each  Virgate  and  rod  of  ground.  x66i 
liLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2),  Virgate  0/ Land,  See  Yard. land. 
1688  R.  HoLME  Armoury  in.  137/2  Virge,  or  Virgate  of 
land  is  20,  in  some  places  24  Acres,  or  in  some  30  Acres.  1710 
Hearne  /*.  Langto/t's  Chron,  (1810)  U.  600  The  town, 
according  to  Domesday  Book,  consisted  of  VIII.  virgats 
of  Land.  Ibid.,  Each  virgat  comprehending  fourty  acres. 
1747  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  I.  436  The  survey  was  made  by., 
carucates,  virgates  and  acres.  1781  Warton  Hist.  Kidding- 
ten  (1783)  45,  I  have  discovered  that  lady  Elisabeth  Monta- 
cute.. possessed  one  virgate,  about  the  year  1330.  1840 
Penny  Cycl.  XVI.  173/2  Reckoning  four  virgates  in  each 
hide  and  thirty  acres  to  make  a  virgate.  x868  Freeman 
Norm.  Cong.  II.  App.  54B  In  Sussex  we  find  a  virgate  of 
land  at  Apredoc  which  Harold  [etc.].  1895  Pollock  & 
Maitlanu  Eng.  Law  I.  347  The  hide  is  generally  regarded 
as  made  up  of  four,  but  it  may  well  be  of  six  virgates, 

2.  As  a  linear  measure :  A  rod  or  pole. 

177a  Shrubsole  &  Denne  Rochester  42  The  first  land  pier 
.  .shall  be  built,  .by  the  bishop  of  Rochester ;  to  plank  three 
virgates  or  Yards,  and  to  lay  three  sullivas  or  large  beams 
on  the  bridge.  1809  Bawdwen  Domesday  Bk.  152  Wood 
pasture  three  quarentens  long,  and  one  quarenten  and  one 
yircate  broad, 
Virgate  (va'.igA),  a.  Bot,  and  Zool.  [ad.  L. 
virgdtusy  f.  virga  rod.] 

1.  Rod-like ;  long,  slender,  and  straight, 

1821  W.  P.  C.  Barton  Flora  iV.  Amer.  I.  17  Branches 
virgate,  elongated,  one-flowered.  1831  Lindlev  Introd, 
Bot,  47  From  this  kind  of  branch  [sc.  vimen\  that  called  a 
virgate  stem,  cauUs  virgaius,  differs  only  in  being.. more 
rigid.  1846  Dana  Zoopk.  (1848)  652  Branchlets.  .long  before 
branching,  and  virgate. 

2.  '  Twiggy ;  producing  many  weak  branchlets 
or  twigs*  (7>tf(W.  Bot.f  1866). 


VIRGILIAN. 

ViTgated,(7.  r(7ri:.  [J.  v..  virgat  us:   see  prec] 

1.  Rod-shaped ;  long  and  narrow. 

>75»  J-  Hill  Hist.  A  turn.  543  The  Felis,  withaii  elongated 
tail,  and  virgated  spots.     The  Tyger. 

2.  Bot.  (See  quots.) 

1776  J.  Lee  Introd,  Bot.  Explan.  Terms  380  Virgatus, 
virgated,  with  many  slender  Twigs,  c  1789  Encycl.  Brit. 
(eti.  3)  III.  444/2  Virgated,  having  small  weak  pliant 
branches  of  unequal  length. 

3.  Streaked,  striped. 

1803  Shaw  Gen.  Zool,  IV.  n.  420  Virgated  Sparus.  Sparus 
Virgatus. 

VlTgater.   IHst.  [f.  Vikgate  j*^. -f-ERi.]  A 

person  holding  or  cultivating  a  virgate  of  land. 

1897  Maitland  Domesday  ^  Beyond  416  Even  the  villein 
yirgater  on  the  monastic  manors  of  the  thirteenth  century 
is  often  expected  to  have  four  oxen.  1900  N.  4-  Q.  9th  Ser. 
VI.  382/1  Next  above  the  four  virgaters  just  mentioned  are 
.  .four  bovators. 

Virga'tion.  Geol.  [f.  L.  virga  twig  + 
-ation.]  a  system  of  faults  branching  out  like 
twigs  from  a  bough. 

x897_  Geogr.  Jrnl.  (R.  G.  S.)  IX.  87  The  Western  Balkans 
form  in  their  southern  part  six  ranges,  the  orographical  ex- 
pression of  a  geological  '  virgation  '. 

t  Virge.    Obs.    [var.  of  Verge  sb.^^  after  L. 
virga^ 
X,   =  Verge  sb.^  lo. 

1540  Wc/ 32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  20  §  7  Within  the  virge  lymited 
and  accustumed  to  his  Graces  Courte.  1596  Bacon  Max. 
1^  l/se  Com.  La7vii.  (1635)  5  Controversies  arising  within  the 
Virge.  Which  is  within  xii.  miles  of  the  chiefest  Tunnell  of 
the  Court.  1671  F.  Philipps /?^^.  AVci-i^y.  Table,  The  Kings 
granting  Protections  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  to 
such  as  are  his  Servants . .  when  e.^pecially  imployed  by  him 
..out  of  his  Palace  or  Virge  thereof. 
b.  trans/,  =  Verge  j^.l  12. 

a  1639  T.  Carew  Poems,  To  Ben  Jonson  48  Thou  art  not 
of  their  ranke,  the  quarrell  lyes  Within  thine  owne  virge. 
1671  F,  Philipps  Reg.  Necess.  385  Within  the  Virge  and 
compass  of  loyalty  and  modesty. 

2.  A  rod  or  wand  ;  esp.  a  rod  of  office. 

i6io  G.  Fletcher  Chrisfs  Vict.  11.  Ivi,  A  hundred  Kings, 
whose  temples  wear  impal'd  In  goulden  diadems,.  .And  of 
their  golden  virges  none  disceptred  wear,  a  1646  M.  Phi* 
deaux  Introd.  Hist.  (1648)  102  Hadrian  the  second.. kept  a 
greate  stirre  to  bring  the  Bulgarians  under  his  virge.  a  x668 
Davenant  Poems  (1672)  230  Thereforemy  Robe,  that  in  his 
Altar  lay,  My  Virge,  my  Wreath,  I  took  ;  and  thus  did  pray. 
1717  SwuT  Horace  i.  Ep.  vii.  97  Suppose  him  now  a  dean 
complete . .  ,The  silver  virge,  with  decent  pride,  Stuck  under- 
neath  his  cushion  side. 

b.   =  Verge  sb.^  4  b. 

163s  Calthrope  Relat.betw.  Lord  ^  Copy-holder  ^\  Al- 
though some  bee  called  Coppy-holders,  some  Customary, 
some  Tenants  by  the  Virg  [j/c],..yet  doe  they  all  agree  m 
substance  and  kinde  of  Tenure. 

3.  =  Verge  sb.^  9  b. 

168S  [see  Virgate  j(^.  1}.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey)  s. v. 
Yard'Land^  In  the  Statute  of  Wards,  An.  28,  E,  i,  it  is 
caird  a  Virge  0/ l^and, 

4.  =  Verge  sb.^  i  a. 

1608  Toi'SELL  Serpents  252  They  suffer  also  vomiting  with 
a  spasnie  or  crampe,  and  inflamation  of  the  virge.  1698 
Frvkr  Acc,  E.  India  ^  P.  iv,  v.  177  Many  of  these  Apes 
fell  by  our  hands  ;.. opening  them  I  found,  .their  seminary 
Vessels  turgid,  their  Virge  White  and  Nervous. 

t  Virge,  obs.  variant  of  Verge  v."^ 

1693  W.  Freke  Sel.  Ess.  v.  ^8  True  Vertue  is  a  Streight 
line,  that  neither  virges  for  Laziness  nor  Glory. 

Virgean,  a,  rare.  [f.  L.  virge-us,  f.  virga 
Virge.]  Twig-like,  (Applied  to  a  variety  of  the 
Ogham  alphabet.) 

1793  Hely  tr.  C Flaherty' s  Ogygta  II.  104,  I  find  these 
seven  vowels  A.  O.  U.  E.  L  ^.  Oi.  thus  decyphered  in 
Virgean  characters. 

Vergenite,  obs.  form  of  Virginity. 

t  Vi'rger.  Obs.  [var.  of  Verger  '^,  after 
Virge  or  med.L.  virgdriits.J  An  official  rod- 
bearer  ;  a  verger. 

1671  F.  Philipps  Rrg.  Necess.  176  The  Virgers  or  Tip- 
staves attending  upon  the  said  Courts,  1704  South  in  T. 
Warton  Li/e  Bathurst  (1761)  185  You  may  deposit  it  with 
Mr.  Thomas  Rooks,  virger  of  Christ-church.  1776  Ann. 
Reg.  M.  8  The  archbishop,  .came  to  visit  us  at  the  convent, 
..attended  by  a  virger.  183a  Index  Rolls  o/Parlt.  looi/i 
Office  of  Virger,  or  Usher  to  the  Order  of  the  Garter,.,  con- 
firmed to  William  Pope. 

So  tVlTgeror,  =  Vergeber.  Obs.  rare, 

1581  [A.  GiLBv]  Pleas.  Dial.  Soldier  ^  Chapl.  L  vij  b, 
9  The  Cannon.  10.  The  pettie  Canon,  it.  TheVirgertr. 
1663  Wood  Life  (O.H.S.)  1.  482  After  them  came  the  vir- 
gerer  and  six  bedells. 

fVl-rgifer.  Obs.~^  [a.  med.L.  virgifer,  f.  L. 
virga  Virge  +  -fer  bearing.]     A  verger. 

16*9  Acts  Durham  High  Commission  Crt.  (Surtees)  17 
Examinate.., being  one  of  the  Virgifers,  did  goe  unto  him 
and  tooke  holde  of  him  and  soe  carried  him  forth. 

Virgilian  (vaid^i'lian),  a,  and  sb.  Also  6  Sc. 
Virgiliane,  6,  8  Virgillian.  [ad.  L.  Virgilidn-us, 
f.  Virgiii-us:  see  -an,  and  cf.  OF.  and  F.  Vir- 
gi/ien,] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  characteristic  of, 
the  poet  Virgil ;  agreeing  with,  or  suggestive  of, 
the  style  of  Virgil. 

1513  Douglas  Mneid  Concl.,  Completit  was  this  wark 
^'irgiliane,  Apon  the  fest  of  Marie  Magdelane.     c  1590  J. 
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the  Virgilian  Verse,  Quadmpfii.inti  put>\-m  [etc.].  1718 
J.  TRAPptr.  I'ir^/ Pref.  to /Enei^  (1735)  1.  p.  Ixxxvti,  What 
could  be  more  well- man ner'd,  more  delicate,  and  truly  Vir- 
ginian? c  1754  Warvon  in  Boswell  "JohHson  (1904)  ]. 
180,  I  told  him,  I  thought  it  a  very  sonorous  hexameter.  I 
did  not  tell  him,  it  was  not  in  the  Virgilian  style.  178a  V. 
Knox  Ess,  Ixiii.  (1S19)  I.  26  The  style  (of  the  poem]  is  benu- 
tiful  and  Virgilian.  1846  Keightlkv  iV^/«  *  "/>f.,  Georg. 
II.  485  This  mode  of  supplying  the  ellipse,  .is  certainly  the 
more  Virgilian.  1886  Swinburne  Misc.  151  An  instinctive 
dignity  and  precision  not  unworthy  to  be  called  Virgilian. 

b.  Virgilian  lots  [tr.  L.  sortes  Virgiliattse],  a 
method  of  divination  consisting  in  taking  a  passage 
of  Virgil  at  random. 

1838-45  Encyci.  Afetnf.  XXIV.  737/1  It  is  said  that 
Charles  I.  and  Ix)rd  Falkland  made  trial  of  the  Virgilian  lots 
a  little  before  the  commencement  of  the  great  civil  war. 

2.  Of  agricultnre :  Practised  according  to  the 
methods  described  in  the  Georgics  of  Virgil.  Also 
of  persons  following  these  methods. 

xjM^  W.  Benson  yir^tTs  Husk  11.  Pref.  p.  xvi,  I  am 
certam  the  Husbandry  of  England  in  general  is  Virgilian. 
1731-3  TuLL  Horse- Hi>t'ing  Husb,  xix.  271  The  Virgilian 
farmer  must  be  content  to  have  only  his  Labour  for  his 
Travel.  1764  J.  Randall  (//V/f),  The  Semi-Virgilian  Hus- 
bandry, deduced  from  various  Experiments. 

B.  sb.  1.  One  who  is  specially  devoted  to,  or 
skilled  in,  the  study  of  Virgil's  works. 

1577  Grange  Golden  AphroH.^  etc.  Q  iij  l\  You  would  a 
good  Virginian  be. 

2.  One  who  practises  agriculture  after  the 
methods  laid  down  by  Virgil, 

1731-3  TuLL  Horse-Hoeing  Husb.  xix.  272  The  Virgilian 
is  commonly  late  in  his  sowing.  Ihid.  279  This  puts  the 
Virgilians  upon  a  Necessity  of  using  of  Dung. 

Hence  Vir^i'lianism,  the  characteristic  style  of 
Virgil ;  a  Virgilian  expression. 

1850  L.  Hunt  Antobiog.  x.  (i860)  164  When  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  bearing  him  [Campbell]  afterwards,  I  forgot  his 
Vir^ianisms. 

t  Virgils,  sK  pi.  Obs,—^  [ad.  L.  Virgilis&:\ 
The  Pleiades. 

c  1440  Pnllad,  en  Hush.  x.  154  In  simer  tyme  hym  Hkelh 
we!  to  glade,  That  whan  Virgilis  doun  goth,  gynneth  fade.    | 

Virg^iu  (va'jd.^in),  sb.  and  a.  Forms  ;  a.  3,  5  ! 
uirgine,  3-7  virgine  (6  wir-),  4,  6  virgyno 
(5  wir-),  4-5  vyrgyne  (4  wyr-),  5  vyrgina. 
0.  4  uirgin,  4-6  virgyn  (5  uirgyn,6  wirgynne), 
5-6  vyrgyn  (6  wyr-),  5- virgin  (5  wyr-,  6  wir- 
gin).  7.  4  vergyno,  4-5  vergine  (4  uer-), 
vergyn.  5.  5  vyrgene  (wyr-),  5-6  virgen(e. 
[a.  AF.  and  OF.  virgitUy  virgenCy  viergene^  etc. 
(=  It.  vergine,  Sp.  virgen,  Pg.  virgem) :— L.  vir- 
ginetHy  ace.  of  virgo  maiden.  OF.  also  had  the 
reduced  forms  virge^  vi4rgej  mod.F.  vierge^ 

I.  1.  EicL  An  unmarried  or  chaste  maiden  or 
woman,  distinguished  for  piety  or  steadfastness  in 
religion,  and  regarded  as  having  a  special  place 
among  the  members  of  the  Christian  church  on 
account  of  these  merits. 

Chiefly  ased  with  reference  to  early  Christian  times. 

c  laoo  Trin.  Cofl,  Horn.  185  Dar  haue^ . .  martirs,  and  con- 
festers,  and  uirgines  maked  faier  bxie  inne  to  wunien. 
a  1225  Leg.  Kaih.  2310,  I  J»e  feire  ferreden  of  uirgines  in 
heouene.  £'1*90  Beket  •zyyz  in  6\  Eng.  Leg.  I.  172  Fair  was 
l»at  processioun..Of  Martirs  and  of  confessours  and  of  vir- 
gines  ber-ta  1303  R.  Hkunne  Handl.  SynneZ^io  And  she 
ys  callede  Seynt  lustyne,  A  martyr  and  an  holy  vyrgyne. 
13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1098  pis  noble  cite..  Was  sodanlyful 
..Of  such  vergynez  in  be  same  gyse  ['at  was  my  blysful  an. 
vnder  croun.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  {187a)  8  .Seint  Katerine  be 
gjoriouse  virgyne  and  martyr,  c  1430  Li/e  St.  Kath.  (1884) 
59  pe  wykked  tyraunt..saat  in  hys  astat  and  bad  b^t  be 
holy  virgyn  schold  be  presented  to  hym.  1500-20  Dunhar 
Poems  XXV.  46  Patriarch  is,  profeitis,  and  appostillis  deir, 
Confessouris,  virgynis  and  marteiis  cleir.  c  1610  Wq^iten 
.SW«/*  (i886)  92  Modwene.. became  the  mistresse  of  verie 
many  like  professed  and  hoHe  virgins.  i6s»  J-  Taylor 
(Water  P.)  Sfwrt  Relat.  Long  yourn.  (1859)  10  The  pious 
and  chaste  virgin  Winifrid.  17*8  Chambers  Cycl,  s.v.,  Iti 
the  Roman  Breviary,  there  is  a  particular  Office  for  Virgins 
departed.  1810  E.  L).  Clakke  Trav.  Kmsia  (1839)  56/1  A 
host  of  saints,  virgins,  and  bishops,  whose  pictures  covered 
the  walls.  i86»  Burton  Bk.  Hunter  iv.  326  St.  Ursula  and 
her  eleven  thousand  virgins. 

2.  A  woman  (esp.  a  young  woman)  who  is,  or 
remains,  in  a  state  of  inviolate  chastity ;  an  abso- 
lutely pure  maiden  or  maid. 

In  earl^  use  chiefly  of  the  Virgin  Mary :  cf.  4  and  5. 

a  i3ioin  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxx.83  When  y  lyggeondethes 
bed, ..On  o  ledy  myn  hope  is,  moder  ant  virgyne.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints Pto\.  50 Til  schoconsawit  godissone, ..scho 
beand  altyme  vergine  chaste,  a  1400-50  Aie.rnnder  4665 
Voide  &  vacand  of  vic^s  as  virgyns  it  ware,  c  1430  Lydc. 
Attn.  Poems  (P*:r>,-y  Soc.)  8  .Alle  clad  in  white,  in  tokyn  of 
clennes,  Lyke  pure  virginis  as  in  ther  cnietuis.  ^1485  E. 
E.  AfisciWAnon  CI.)  36  When  hedyssenddyt.  -tntoachast 
wombe  of  a  wyrgene  dene.  1536  BKi,t.ENi)EN  Cron.  Scot. 
(1821)  II.  163  He  that  revisis  ane  virgine,  bot  gifschodesire 
him  in  manage,  sal  be  heidiL  1568  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xlvii.  58  Remember  first  ^our  former  qualitie,  And  wrak  na 
virgenis  with  ^our  wilfull  weir.  x6oi  Shaks  Alts  Well  1. 1. 
146,  I  will  stand  for't  a  little,  though  therefore  I  die  a  Vir- 

;in.  1634  W.  TiRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett,  (vol.1)  318  Nor  am 
Ignorant  that  never  any  woman  was  so  vicious,  who  haih 
..A  heretofore  bin  a  Virgin.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  1. 138  Then 
[thou]  toldst  h*rr  doubting  how  these  things  could  be  To 
her  a  Virgin,  that  on  her  should  come  The  Holy  Ghost. 
«737  Whiston  Josephus.  Antig.  iii.  xii.  %  2  Moses.. per- 
mitted him  \sc.  the  high-priest]  only  to  marry  a  virgin. 
%io^  Med.  Jrnl.  XVII.  494  Ruysch's  subject,  though  not  a 
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virgin,  may  have  yet  lieen  troubled  with  tliis  complaint. 
1845  Day  tr.  Simons  Anim.  Cfum,  I.  230  The  venous  blood 
of  virgins  gave,  in  1000  parts  [etc]. 

Jig.  1526  TiNDALE  2  Cor.  xi.  2  For  I  coupled  you  to  one 
man,  to  make  you  a  chaste  virgen  to  Christ,  i860  Pusf.y 
Min.  Proph.ioy  God  regarded  as  a  virgin,  the*people  whom 
He  had  made  holy  to  Himself;  He  so  regards  the  soul  which 
He  has  regenerated  and  sanctified. 
b.  An  old  maid,  a  spinster. 

1759  Johnson  Idler  No.  53  P  6  Lady  Biddy  Porpoise,  a 
lethargick  virgin  of  seventy-six. 
o.  transf.  Of  things. 

x6ao  Capt.  Smith  Nc.v-En^.  Trials  Wks.  (Arb.)  I.  243 
From  which  blessed  Virgin  [i.e.  the  colony  of  Virginia].. 
sprung  the  fortunate  habitation  of  Somcr  lies.  Ibid.^  I'his 
Virginssister  (called  New  Kngland,  Apt.  1616,  atmy  humble 
suite).  1756  Nugent  Gr.  Tour,  France  IV.  303  They  give 
it  [sc.  Peronne]  the  name  of  yirgin^  because  it  was  never 
taken.  1837  Whkwem.  Hist.  Induct.  Sci.  iv.  iii.  2^2  In  the 
language  of  the  New  Platonists,  the  number  seven  is  said  to 
be  a  virgin,  and  without  a  mother.  1897  IVestm.  Gaz.  18 
Jan.  8/3  tiimilarly,in  Africa,  the  highest  mountain  is  still  a 
virgin. 

d.  Virginity.   (After  i  Cor.  vii.  37.)  rare. 

1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemplar  Disc.  iv.  §  12  S.  Jerome 
affirms  that,  to  be  continent  in  the  state  of  widowhood  is 
harder,  then  to  keep  our  virgin  pure. 

e.  Entom.  A  female  insect  producing  fertile 
eggs  by  parthenogenesis.     (Cf.  12  g.) 

1883  Imperial  Diet,  (and  in  later  Diets.). 

3.  A  young  woman,  a  maid  or  maiden,  of  an  age 
and  character  affording  presumption  of  chastity. 

13..  Sir  Beues  (A.)  2689  A  wende,  a  mi^te  leue  namore. 
And  5et  him  ]>ou^te,  a  virgine  Him  brou3te  out  of  al  is  pine. 
c  1380  WvcLiF  Wi's.  (1880)  330  God .  .seil>  hi  lob  |>at  a  man 
shuld  make  couenaunt  w\\t  hise  wittis  to  ^enke  not  on  a 
virgyne.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  111.  37  Wliiche  coni- 
maundede  also  virgynes  to  be  mariede  with  owte  eny 
dowery.  c  1450  Mirk's  Fcstial  16  Then  wasschosomeke  yn 
all  hor  doyn^ys,  J»at  all  othyr  vyrgenes  called  hor  qweiie 
of  maydens.  1538  Starkey  England  11.  i.  151  The  wych 
some  schold  ..  m  dystrybutyd  ..  partely  to  the  dote  of 
pore  damosellys  and  vyrgynys.  1579  <»osson  ScA.  Abuse 
(Arb.)  20  The  Harpies  haue  Virgins  faces,  and  vultures 
Talentes.  1596  Shaks.  Tam.Shr.  iv.  v.  37  V  ong  budding 
Virgin,  faire,  and  fresh,  &  sweet,  Wliether  away?  1697 
Drvdem  Mneid  \.  440  She  seemed  a  virgin  of  the  Spartan 
blood,  a  1700  EvtLYN  Diary  25  May  1645,  Rare  pieces, 
especialy  of  Guido,  Domenico,  and  a  virgin  named  Isabella 
Sirani.  1757  Burke  Abridgm.  Eng.  Hist.  Wks.  _X._  252 
Vortigern  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  a  Saxon  virgin,  a 
kinswoman  of  Hengist.  1790  Wolcot  (P.  Pindar)  Rozv' 
land  /or  Oliver^  Ode  to  Affectation  ii.  Say,  virgin,  where 
dost  thou  delight  to  dwell  ?  With  maids  of  honour,  start- 
ful  virgin  ?  x8o6  W,  Herbert  Set.  Icel.  Poetry  \.  iig  Two 
of  the  Valkyris  or  virgins  of  slaughter.  1838  Dickens  Old 
C.  Shop  ix,  The  beautiful  virgin  took  another  pinch  [of 
snufT].  1871  R.  Kixis  Catullus  Ixiv.  87  A  royal  virgin,  in 
odours  silkily  nestled. 

b.  Jn  allusions  to  the  parable  of  the  wise  and 
foolish  virgins  (Matt.  xxv.  1-13). 

i6ao  Gataker  Spirituall  Watch  63  Either  you  are 
a  wise  Virgin  or  a  foolish  one :  if  a  wise  one,  the  company 
hath  need  of  you  ;  if  an  unwise  one,  you  of  it.  1756-7  tr. 
Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  I.  182  On  the  sides  of  this  entrance 
are  seen  the  five  foolish  and  the  five  wise  virgins,  in  stone. 
i8a6  Scott  Woodst.  ii.  Why  shouldst  thou  not  talk  like  one 
of  the  wise  virgins?  1873  Carleton  Farm  Ball.  22  Next 
mornin'  an  ancient  virgin  took  pains  tocall  on  us.  Her  lamp 
all  trimmed  and  a-burnin'  to  kindle  another  fuss. 

4,  The  Virgin  Mary^  the  mother  of  Christ. 
Also,  an  image  or  picture  representing  her. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24977  Conceiud  o  J>e  hali  gast,  born  o 
Jre  virgine  marie,  r  1360  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  21  He  is  \>g 
sone  of  J»e  vergyne  marie.  <ri400  Maundev.  Prol.  (1839)  i 
The  seyd  blessed  and  gloriouse  Virgine  Marie.  1470-85 
Malory  Arthur  xvii.  v.  697  Also  the  holy  ghoost  shewed 
hym  the  comynge  of  the  gloryous  vyrgyne  marye.  1533 
Gau  Richt  ray  (S.T.S.)  39  Quhen  the  virgine  Maria  hard 
the  saUitatione  of  the  angel.  1547  Homilies  i.  Obedience 
iii.  And  here  let  vs  not  forget  the  blessed  virgyn  Maries 
obedience.  1611  IJible  Matt.  i.  (heading),  Christ,  .was., 
borne  of  the  Virgin  Mary  when  she  was  espoused  to 
loseph.  1655  Vaughan  Silex  Scint.  Ded.,  Jesus  Christ, 
The  Son  of  the  living  God,  and  the  sacred  Virgin  Mary. 
1717  Isee  Madonna  2l  1776  Ld.  Hailes  Ann.  Scotl.  1. 134 
He  ascribed  his  deliverance  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  1823 
Scott  Qucntin  D.  v,  He  wore  his  national  bonnet,.,  with  a 
Virgin  Mary  of  massive  silver  for  a  brooch._  1885  J.  King 
Angl.  Hyninology  3  'I'he  hymn  of  Hannah  is  the  prototype 
of  the  Virgin  Mary's  '  Magnificat '. 

b.  attrib.y  or  in  possessive,  in  popular  names  of 
plants  (see  quots.);  also  (after  Gaelic  use)  Virgin 
Mary's  nut,  the  IJonduc  or  Molucca  nut. 

1703  M.  Martin  Western  Islands  39  If  she  would  but 
take  the  White  Nut,  called  the  Virgin  Maries  Nut,  and  lay 
it  in  the  Pale  into  which  she  was  to  milk  the  Cows.  1823 
K.  Moor  Suffolk  Wds.,  Virgin  Mary  thistle,  the  beautiful 
and  magnificent  Carduus  Benedictus,  or  Blessed  Thistle. 
1855  Miss  Pratt  Flower.  PL  III,  230  Milk  Thistle.  ..This 
very  handsome  stately  plant,  the  Virgin  Mary's  Thistle 
(etc.J.  1869  M  .y  Q-  4th  Ser.  III.  414/2  In  some  parts  of 
Uerkshire  the  spotted  persicaria.  .is  known  as  'The  Virgin 
Mary's  pinch  *,  from  the  dark  thumb-like  mark  in  the  centre 
of  its  leaves.  1873  Gard.  Chron.  26  April  57^/3  Fulmon- 
aria  officinalis. — This  plant  is  known  in  Cheshire  as  Virgin 
Mary  s  Honeysuckle.  1880  Miss  Jackson  5>4^(?/jA.  Word- 
bk.  464  Virgin- Mary's- cowslip,  Pulmonaria  officinalis^ 
common  Lungwort. 

6.  The  Virgin  (also  the  blessed^  holyjCic.y  Virgin)^ 

—  sense  4. 

(:i33o  R.  Brunnr  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  5873  Syn  Crist 
cam  of  \>^  vyrgyne,  Nyne  score  5er  euene,  &  nyne.  c  1340 
Hampole  /v.  Cohsc.  4370  t>is  was  \)at  lohan  saw  in  a  vision 
Of  hym  |>at  semed  l^e  virg>*n  son.  1390  Gower  Con/.  II. 
>86  For  be  that  cause  the  godhede  Assembled  was  to  the 


inaniiede  In  the  virgine.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  0/  Ayinnn 
i.  37  God,  that  of  the  vyrgyn  was  borne  in  l>edeleym.  i5»6 
Pilgr.  Per/,  (W.  de  W.  1531)  10  b,  Hymselfe  saycnge  in  the 
gospell,  Excepte  ye  eate  the  flesshe  of  the  sone  of  the  virgyn 
[etcl.  1555  Eden  Decades  (.Arb.)  139  Desyringe  almyghtie 
God  and  the  blessed  virgin  to  fauour  his  beginninges.  i6a3 
Cockeram  III,  Valentiuenns^  a  certaine  heretiques,  who 
held  opinion  that  our  Sauiour  receiued  not  his  flesh  from  the 
blessed  Virgin.  1643  Caryl  Expos.  Job  xx.  17  And  this  is 
the  food  which  the  Virgins  son  our  Immanuel  was  prophe- 
sied to  eat.  1704  [see  Annunciation  2].  1756-7  tr.  Keys- 
ler's Trav.  {1760)  I.  286  The  church  of  the  holy  virgin  at 
Lireyo.  17517  Coleridge  Christabel  i.  139  Praise  we  the 
Virgin  al!  divine  Who  hath  rescued  thee  from  ihy  distress  ! 
iBoi  Scott  Eve  St.  John  xl,'  Alas  !  away,  away  ! '  she  cried, 
'  For  the  holy  Virgin's  sake  ! '  1867  Jas.  Campbell  Bal- 
merino  ir.  ix.  122  A  full  length  figure  of  the  Virgin  and 
Holy  Child  standing  within  a  Gothic  niche.  1876  Bancroft 
Hist,  U.  S.  II.  xxxiii.  329  Uttering  a  special  prayer  to  the 
immaculate  Virgin. 

b.  A  picture  or  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  a 
madonna. 

a  1^00  Evelyn  Diary  23  April  1646,  There  are  two 
Kacristias,  in  one  of  which  is  a  fine  Virgin  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  i8«3  Galt  R.  Gilhaize  ix,  M>;  grandfather,  -seized 
the  Virgin's  timber  leg,  and  flung  it  with  violence  at  them. 
1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  140/1  A  most  exquisite  Virgin  in  a 
tabernacle  in  the  open  street  at  Prato.  1883  Parker's  Guide 
to  Ox/ord  87  Ihe  niches  have  been  filled  with  the  Virgin 
and  Child  [etc.]. 

6.  A  person  of  cither  sex  remaining  in  a  state  of 
chastity.     Usually  in  pi. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24685  He  ledis  lijf  lik  til  angels,  For 
uirgins  all  ar  \>z\.  iwo  Gower  Con/.  III.  277  Hou  that 
Adam  and  Eve  also  Virgines  comen  bothe  tuo  Into  the 
world  and  weie  aschamed  [etc.].  c  1440  Alpk.  Tales  297 
When  |>e  Emperour  Henrle  and  Ranegunde  his  wyfeabade 
alway  dene  virgyns.  1451  Catgravk  Li/eSt.  Gilbertxxxi. 
107  Fro  |?at  tyme  in  whech  he  was  take  fro  J>e  world,  a-non 
was  he  set  a-mongis  J>e  dauns  of  virgynes. 

7.  A  youth  or  man  who  has  remained  in  a  state 
of  chastity. 

c  1330  Arth.  ^  Merl.  891  j  (K.),  J>isNacien5.  .bicome  presl, 
niesse  to  sing;  Virj^ine  of  his  bodi  he  was.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Pars.  T'.Pgso  Virginitee  b.iar  oure lord  Ihesucrist,  and  vir- 
gine was  hym'  sclue.  c  1450  Ix)VElich  Grail  xxxix.  559  A 
virgyne  evere  schal  he  be  alle  da^es  of  his  lyve  certcinle. 
1470-85  Malory  Arthur  xvii.  xviii.  715  Thow  arte  a  clene 
\yrgyn  aboue  all  knyghtes.  a  1513  FABVANC/irt?//.  vi.ccxiv. 
232  This  kynge  Edwarde  lafte  after  hym  no  childe,  for  he 
V  as  accoinpted  for  a  virgyn  whan  he  dyed.  1585  T.  Wash- 
ington tr.  Nicho/ay*s  I'oy.  ni.  xvi.  101  These  Calenders., 
say  themselues  to  be  virgins.  1613  J.  Hayward  Norm. 
Kings  -2^6  It  is  certaine  also  that  Ansehne,  the  most  earnest 
enforcer  of  single  life,  died  not  a  Virgine.  1653  H.  Cogan 
tr.  Scarlet  Gown  14  It  is  held  for  certain,  by  them  which 
know  him,  that  he  is  still  a  Virgin.  1700  Tyrrell  Hist. 
Eng.  II.  78s  He  was  reputed  a  Pure  Virgin.  1847  *•■■ 
pyaccPs  Li/e  St.  Philip  Neri  11.  xiii.  253  A  famous  harlot, . . 
having  heard  it  said  that  Philip  «-as  a  virgin,,  .audaciously 
boastpd  that  she  would  cause  him  to  fall.  1880  A.  I.  Ritchie 
(7/.  St.  Baldred  49  King  Malcolm  [IV]  is  universally  said 
to  have  died  a  virgin. 

/ig.  1798  Lamb  Rosavmnd  Gray  iv.  498  His  temper  had 
a  sweet  and  noMe  frankness  in  it,  which  bespake  him  yet  a 
virgin  from  the  world. 

8.  Astr.  =  Virgo. 

c  1480  Henkyson  Fobles,  Fox  ^-  Wol/  iv,  Mercurius,  the 
Cod  of  Elotptence,  Inio  the  Uirgyn  maid  his  residence. 
c  1491  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  11  Whan  the  sonne  in  tyme  of 
yere  begynneth  to  wythdrawe  dounwarde  thenne  reigneth 
lie  in  a  planete  that  we  call  Virgyne  1509  Hawes  Past. 
Plens.  XLiv.  (Percy  Soc.)  216  Tyll  peace  and  mercy  made 
right  to  encline.  Out  of  the  Lyon  to  enter  the  Vyrgyne. 
c  1550  Rollani)  Crt.  I  'cnus  Prol.  43  The  Virgin,  Libra,  and 
the  Scorpion.  1596  Si-enser  F.  Q.  v.  i.  11  The  Virgin,  sixt 
in  her  degree.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  676  Thence  down 
amaine  By  Leo  and  the  Virgin  and  the  Scales,  As  deep  as 
(  npricorne.  1697  Creech  Manilius  11  70  The  Twins,  Vrn, 
Virgin  force  his  Sign  to  bend  By  Nature's  I-aw.  1730-^6 
Thomson  Autumn  23  When  the  bright  Virgin  gives  the 
beauteous  days,  And  Libra  weighs  in  etpial  scales  the  year. 
1762  Falconer  Shipwr.  1.  157  Now,  in  tlie  southern  hemi- 
•■phere,  the  sun  Thro*  the  bright  Virgin  and  the  Scales  had 
run.  1868  LocKVER  Guilletnin's  Heavens  (ed.  3)  326  The 
Virgin  and  Bootes  are,  with  the  Lion,  the  most  important 
constellations  in  view. 

9.  a.  eilipt.  Applied  to  varieties  of  apple  and 
pear. 

1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  80  The  Squib-pear,  Spindle.pear, 
Virgin,  Gascogne-Bergamot.  x886  Cheshire  Gloss.  378 
I  'irgins,  a  kind  of  apple. 

b.  Ent.  Applied  to  species  of  moths  and  butter- 
flies.    " 

x83a  J.  Renmie  Coftsp.  Buiterfi.  ft  M.  49  The  Virgin 
(Triphaina  Innuba.)  Wings  two  inches  to  two  inches  one- 
third,  of  uniform  colour.  ^  Ibid.  100  The  Virgin  (Brepha 
Pnrthcnias)  appears  the  end  of  March. 

10.  ailrib.  and  Covib.,  as  virgin-biiih ,  -born 
adj.,  -produced  ^^y-t  -violator,  -worship',  virgin- 
bower,  =  Virgin's  boweb;  virgin-stock,  the 
Virginia  stock;  virgin-tree,  Oriental  sassafras. 

165a  Crashaw  Carmen  Deo  Nostro  Poems  (1904)  271  The 
*virgin-births  with  which  thysoveraign  spouse  Made  fruit- 
ful! thy  fair  soul.  1864  Pusey  Lect.  Daniel  v\n.  484  That 
announcement  of  the  Virgin-birih  of  Him,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  she  shall  call  His  Name  Emmanuel.  1899  Daily  Ne-MS 
j6  Sept.  7/1,  I  fail  to  see  how  those  who  deny  the  virgin 
birth  of  Our  Lord  can  in  any  way  claim  part  in  the  Christian 
Church,  \t^x  Milton  P.  R.  iv.  500  Then  hear,  O  Son  of 
Uavid,  *Virginborn.  1846  Trench  Mirac.  46  The  Virgin- 
born,  the  Son  of  the  Most  Highest.  J7a5  Fam.  Dict.^ 
^Virgin-boiver,  a  Plant  of  which  there  are  two  sorts  [etc.). 
t8io  Scott  Lady  0/ Lake  i.  xxvi,  1  he  clematis,  the  favourd 
flower  Which  boasts  the  name  of  virgin- bower.  1861 
N.  Syd.  Soc.  Vear-bk,  Med.  ^  Surg.  tSbo,  377  They  are 
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altogether  equivalent  to  "virgin-produced  'zooids'.  1786 
AatiBCKOMBte  Cani.  Assist.  55  Sweet  peas,  pansies,  "virgin- 
stock.  1891  Cent.  Diet.  s.v.  Stocky  Ihe  somewhat  similar 
Malcolmia  mafitiiiia,..m  England  called  Virginia  or 
virgin  stock.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  1219/1  "Virgin-tree,  Sassa- 
fras t'arthenoxylon.  1603SHAKS.  Meas.Jor M.\.  i.41  That 
Angelo  is  an  adulterous  thiefe,  An  hypocrite,  a  "virgin  vio- 
lator. 1848  KiNGSLKY'.S'a/«/'f  i'rag.  Iiiirod.  p.  xviii,  I  should 
. .  have  copied  the  introduction  o£  "Viryin-worship  into  the 
original  tale. 

11.  Ill  possessive  collocations:  virgia^s  garland, 
a  garland  of  flowers  and  coloured  paper  formerly 
carried  at  the  funeral  of  a  maiden ;  f  virgin's 
honey,  -oil, =vtr^'n  koney^  oil  (see  17b);  f  Vir- 
gin's sea,  =  Virginiafi  sea  Virginiaw  a.  i  d  ; 
Virgin's  spike  (scie  Spike  sb^-  i  bj ;  *{•  virgin's 
thread  (see  quot.). 

1825  BKOCKErriV.C.  Gloss.^  *VirgitCs  garland^  many 
country  churches  In  the  North  are  adorned  with  these  gar- 
lands ;  In  token,  says  Bourne,  of  esteem  and  love,  and  as  aii 
emblem  of  reward  in  the  heavenly  Church.  i8s8  Craven 
Gloss  t  Virgin's  Car/a/ii/s.  Many-  of  the  Churches  in  the 
Deanery  of  Craven  are  .adorned  with  these  garlands.  [De- 
scription  follows.]  1879-^1  Miss  Jackson  Shropsh.  Word- 
i>k.  ^63  Virgins-garlands  still  exist;  as,. at  MInsterley, 
where  there  are  several,  the  most  recent  of  ihem  being  of 
the  date  1764.  1611  Cotgr.,  Mielvierget  *Virgins  honii, 
the  hoiiie  wliich  of  it  selfe,  and  without  pressing,  distills 
from  ihe  comlje.  1785  hum.  Diet.  s.v.  Empyema,  They 
mix  a  quartern  of  Virgins  Honey,  with  two  Paris  Pints 
thereof.  1611  CorcR.,  Huile  Virginal^  ^Virgins  Oyle ; 
the  Oyle  that  comes  from  the  Oliue  of  It  selfe,  and  withont 
pressing.  1603  in  Shirburn  Ballads  txxvii.  7  His  Empyre 
. .  Halfe  which  her  bea%ome  foorth  doth  lay  fron»  German  to 
the  Virgin's  [v.r.  Virginian]  se.i.  170^  Diet.  Rust.  (1726', 
Virgin  S'Tlireoii,  a  sort  of  Dew,  which  flies  in  the  Air, 
like  smalt  untwisted  Silk  or  Yarn,  and  falling  lipon  the 
Ground  or  Plants,  changes  it  self  into  a  form  like  a  Spider's 
web. 

II.  attrib.  jassing  into  adj.  12.  Of  persons 
(usually  of  the  female  sex) :  lieing  a  virgin  or  vir- 
gins ;  remaining  in  a  state  of  chastity. 

Virgin  Queen,  a  name  for  (^ueen  Elizabeth  of  England. 

1560  Bible  (Genev.)  "Jer.  xiv.  17  For  y"  virgine  daughter 
of  my  people  is  destroyed,  .with  a  sore  grleilous  plague. 
1^99  Shaks.  Much  Ado  v.  lii.  1;^  Pardon,  godde-tse  of  the 
night,  Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight  [sc.  Hero). 
1611  SfEEu  I'luat.  Gt.  Britain  1.  xi.  21/1  Ursula, ..with 
her  companie  of  canonized  Virgin-Saints.  1633  FoRt> 
Broken  Heart  Prol.,  The  virgin  <>isters  then  deserVd  fresh 
bays.  Ibid.  111.  v.  To  virgin-wives,  such  as  abuse  not  wed- 
lock By  freedom  of  desires.  1658  BKsr.owES  Tlteoph.  vi.  xxv. 
Hail,  blessed  Virgin-Spou.se,  who  did^t  bequeath  Breath 
unto  him,  who  made  thee  breathe  !  1697  Drvdem  /Kneid 
XI.  754  The  Volscians,  and  their  virgin  leader,  wait  His  lasC 
commands.  <x  1718  Paknell  ///x/Vi/ 34  In  sucb  a  shape. . 
As  virgin- goddesses  are  proud  to  wear.  1738  tr.  Guazzo'x 
Art  Convert.  45,  I  am,  with  Respect  to  any  concern  with 
Women,  as  true  a  Virgin-man  as  I  came  from  my  Mother'^ 
womb.  1786  PoLWHELK  tr.  Id^llia  0/  Theocritus^  etc. 
(1792)  11.38  And  still  the  Arabian  maids  have  their  hair 
inwreathed  with  hyacinths,  like  the  virgin  companions  of 
Helen.  i8>7  Polloic  Course  T.  x.  Stars,  the  virgin 
daughters  of  the  sky.  i8u  L.  Ritchie  IVand,  by  Seine 
40  The  virgin-martyr  SL  Honoria. 

b,  la  predicative  use.  Also^^.,  and  const,  of 
and  to.    rare, 

1667  MiLTOM  P.  L.  IX.  376  Likest  she  seemd..to  Ceres  in 
her  Prime,  Vet  Virgin  of  Proserpina  from  love.  1849-50 
Alison  Hist.  Europe  XIV.  xcvi.  §  21.  218  Germany,  alike 
virgin  to  revolutionary  passions,  and  unused  to  revolution- 
ary suffering,  has  had  a  firebrand  tossed  into  its  bosom. 
1859  Tennyson  Guinevere  553  Yet  not  less,  O  Guinevere, 
For  I  was  ever  virgin  save  for  thee. 

O.  The  Virgin  Mother,  the  Virgin  Mary. 
r«i7ii  Ken  Sion  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  321  His  Virgin- 
Mother  had  Angelick  Grace]  iTao  Welton  Suffer.  Son 
of  God  I.  X.  2^2  The  Humble  Deference  of  the  sacrect 
Virgin<Mother  in  Regard  to  Him,  who  wa.1  her  Son,  and 
her  God  too.  1817  Sco  rr  Monks  of  Bangor's  March  ii,  On 
the  long  procession  goeSj.,.And  the  Virgin-mother  mild  In 
their  peaceful  banner  smiled.  1846  Mrs.  A.  Maksh  Father 
Darcy  II.  i.  ti,  I. .would  fain  enlist  every  holy  saint  in 
the  calendar,  and  implore  the  virgin  mother  herself.  x86o 
TesNvsoM  Sea  Dreams  234  The  Virgin  Mother  standing 
with  her  child  High  up  on  one  of  those  dark  minster-fronts. 

d.  Virgin  wid^uj,  a  widow  who  has  been  de- 
prived of  her  husband  before  the  consummation  of 
the  marriage. 

a  1644  QuABLES  {title).  The  Virgin  Widow.  A  Comedie. 
X700  Dkvden  Pal.  4-  Arc.  ni.  927  A  Virgin- Widow  and  a 
Mourning  Bride.  188a  Stevenson  i\fen  <v  B,  243  Isabella, 
virgin-widow  of  our  Richard  II.  1887  J.Gairdner  in  Diet, 
Nat.  Biog.  IX.  291/1  On  a  April  [i502].,he_[Prince  AnhurJ 
died  at  Ludlow,  and  Catherine  was  left  a  virgin  widow. 

e.  transf.  (See  quots.) 

1674  Jkakb  An'th.  (1696)  663  Seven,  the  old  Magi  called 
a  yirgin  Number,  supposing  the  Force  thereof  great,  as  a 
Virgin  in  her  full  strength.  1725  Pam.  Diet.,  Virgin- Vine, 
a  Plant  reckon "d  by  many  among  the  sorts  of  Snake-Weed. 
_..]Tis  call'd  the  Virgin- Vine,  because,  if  it  may  be  so  said, 
it  is  a  Maid,  and  has  hitherto  brought  forth  noihine.  1849 
( >WKN  Parthenogenesis  76  The  development  of  an  Aphis  m 
the  body  of  a  virgin  parent.  1888  F.  R.  Cheshire  Bees  ^ 
Bee-Keeping  II.  ^30  The  cage  may  be  used  in  introducing 
both  laying  and  virgin  queens. 

f.  Of  a  fortress,  city,  etc.  :  That  has  never  been 
taken  or  subdued, 

it8o  Burke  (Ecott,  Reform  Wks.  III.  340  That  bouse- 
hold,  which  has  Ijeen  the  stronghold  of  prodigality,  the 
virgin  fortress  which  was  never  before  attacked.  1856 
N.  Brit.  Rev.  XXVI.  103  She  stands  and  grows  and 
thrives,  a  virgin  land  for  now  eight  hundred  years.  1868 
Chambers's  Encycl.  X,  186/1  Widdin..is  called  by  the 
Turks  the  Virgin  Fort,  from  Its  never  having  been  taken. 


1873  Tristram  Moab  v.  78  Ibrahim . .  was  never  able  to  take 
Kerak,  whose  proud  boast  Is  that  It  yet  remains  a  virgin  city. 
g.   Virgin  generation,  procreation^  or   {re)pro- 
duition,  parthenogenesis. 

1849  Owen  Parthenogenesis  28  The  structures,, which 
Reaumur,  .cited  In  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  alleged 
virgin  procreation.  1859  Totlds  Cyil.  Anut.  V.  37/2  Pro- 
fessor Owen  lias  given  the  name  of  Parthenogenesis,  or 
Virgin- production,  to  this  mode  of  generation.  1881  Encycl. 
Brit.  XII.  574/2  \\ln\t:..//yn/enoptera  reproduce  by  the 
union  of  the  two  sexes,  yet  parthenogenesis  or  virgin  repro- 
duction Is  of  not  uncommon  occurrence. 

13.  Composed  or  consisting  of  virgins. 

c  1586  C'f ESS  Pembroke  /'s.  lxviii.  Iv,  Taught  by  thee.  In 
this  iryumphant  song,  A  virgin  army  did  their  voices  try. 
1596  Shaks,  Mereh.  V-%  in.  ii.  56  Voiig  Alcldes,  when  he  did 
redeeme  The  virgine  tribute,  paled.. 'I'o  the  Sea-monster. 
1698  Fkver  Acc.  E,  India  <5-  P.  290  The  Graces  Adorn  our 
Parks  and  Malls  Crowned  with  Virgin-Garlands,  a  1711 
Ken  Psyche  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  306  Psyche  then  left 
the  lovely  virgin-choir.  i8ao  Kkats  To  Psyche  30  Though 
temple  thou  hast  none,. .Nor  vlrgln-cliolr.  1857  Emerson 
Poems  13  The  lover  watched  his  graceful  maid,  As  mid  the 
virgin  train  she  strayed.  1885-94  K.  Bmiixjes  Eros  ^  Psyche 
April  22  And  next  the  virgin  tribe  in  white  forth  sail'd. 

14.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  virgin  ;  appropriate  to, 
or  characteristic  of,  virgins :  a.  Of  parts  of  the 
body,  articles  of  dress,  etc. 

i^3&  Shaks.  L.  L.  L,  v.  IL  816  Come  challenge  me,  ..And, 
by  this  Virgin  paliiie,  now  kissing  thine,  I  will  be  thine. 
1608  —  Per,  IV.  ii.  160  Untied  1  still  my  virgin  knot  will 
keep.  1616  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Madrigals  xlv,  Ibis 
virgine  Lock  of  Haire  To  Idmun  Anthea  glues.  1650 
BuLWER  Anthropomet.  Pref,  'J"he  Midwives  do  the  Virgin 
Zone  cashere.  1684  Bi/nvan  Pilgr.  \\,  Introd.  Lines  182 
Come  see  her  in  her  Virgin  Face,  ;iiid  learn  Twixt  Idle 
ones,  and  Pilgrims  to  discern.  17*5  Pope  Odyss.  iv.  1050 
Iphthtiua  the  fair,  ..  whose  blooming  charms  Allured 
Eumelus  to  her  virgin-arms.  1807-S  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Sonn. 
II.  XXV,  Mother  !  whose  virgin  bosom  was  uncrost  With  the 
least  shade  of  thought  to  sin  allied.  «8io  Scott  Lady  of 
Lailte  ni.  v.  Yet  ne'er  again  to  braid  her  hair  The  virgin 
snood  did  Alice  wear.  18x9  S.  Rogers  Hum,  Life  Poems 
(1839)  10  Moves  in  her  virgln-vcU  the  gentle  bride.  1846 
PROWKrr  Prometheus  Bound  31  Thou  favoured  maiden, 
Why  in  thy  virgin-zone  still  braced? 

fig.  1855  Thackeray  Ni-^vconies  xxxix,   Whenever  you 
found  luiu  he  seemed    watchful   and   serene,    his  modest 
virgin-lamp  always  lighted  and  trim. 
b.  Of  qualities,  feelings,  etc. 

a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  11.  xvii.  (1622)  165  Though  the 
purenesse  of  my  virgin-mind  be  stained,  let  me  keepe  the 
true  simplicity  of  my  word.  1611  2nd  Maiden's  Trag.  ni, 
i.  In  Hazl.  Oodsley  X.  433  Hast  thou.. overcome  Thy 
honour's  en'mies  with  thine  own  white  hand,  Where  virgin. 
victory  sits.  1633  Ford  Broken  //.  11.  ili.  The  virgin-dowry 
which  my  birth  besiow'd  Is  ravish'd  by  another.  1^51 
HoBBEs  Govt.  9f  Soc.  xvili.  %  14.  362  Hither  also  in  some 
respect  tends  the  Virgin-life  of  Ecclesiasticall  Persons.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  ix.  270  To  whom  the  Virgin  Majestie  of 
Eve.. With  sweet  austeer  composure  thus  reply'd.  1713 
Audison  Cato  1.  vI,  Lucia.  Was  ever  virgin  love  distress'd 
like  mine  \  i7»o  Welton  Suffer.  Son  of  God  I.  iv.  67 
Without  the  least  Injury  to  her  Virgin-Purity.  1757  Gray 
Bard  1 18  Her . .  face  Attemper'd  sweet  to  virgin-grace.  176a 
GoLUSM.  at.  \V.  Ixxxviii,  A  lady  In  the  virgin  bloom  of 
sixty-three.  1808  Helen  St.  Victor  Ruins  of  Rigonda  I. 
55  These., are  mere  virgin  scruples.  1839  De  Quincey 
Recoil.  Lakes  Wks.  1862  II.  201  The  honourable  election 
of  a  self-dependent  virgin  seclusion,  by  preference  to  a 
heartless  marriage  t  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Pair  til,  The 
picture  of  youth,  unprotected  Innocence,  and  humble  virgin 
simplicity.  1885  '  Airs.  Alexander  *  Valerie's  Fate  ii.  We 
must^  not  disturb  her  virgin  .thoughts  with  a  question  of 
marriage. 

15.  Comparable  to  a  virgin  in  respect  of  purity 
or  freedom  from  stain  ;  pure,  unstained,  unsullied. 
In  early  use  in  fig.  context. 

13..  £.  E.Allit.  P.  A.  ^36yilc  leuen  on  marye..Pat  ber 
a  uarne  of  vyrgyn  flour.  ^1450  Godstow  Reg.  20  With 
blessyd  Seynt  Cuthhurge,  hat  virgyn  flour.  1^6  Spenskk 
Prothalamion  32  The  virgin  Lillie,  and  the  Primrose  trew. 
la^  Shaks.  Merch,  V.  w.  vii.  23  What  sales  the  Siluer, 
with  her  virgin  hue?  1610  —  Temp.  iv.  55  The  white  cold 
virgin  Snow  vpon  my  heart.  1633  Foku  Broken  II.  v.  I, 
The  virgin-bays  shall  not  withstand  the  lightning  With  a 
more  careless  danger,  than  my  constancy  The  full  of  thy 
relation.  1641  Milton  Reform.  1.  Wks.  1851  III.  19  These 
that  must  be  call'd  the  ancientest,  and  most  virgin  times 
liCtweenChristand  Constantine.  j^sWavghah SilexSci'd. 
I.  Search  70  What  shades,  and  cells,  Faire  virgin-flowers, 
and  hallow'd  Wells  I  should  rove  in.  1743  Francis  tr.  Hor., 
Odes  I.  xxvi.  9  Sweet  Muse,  who  lov'st  the  virgin  Spring, 
Hither  thy  sunny  Flowreis  bring.  1819  S.  Rogers  Hum, 
Life  Poems  (1839)  14  A  funeral  garland  hung  Of  virgin- 
white.  1818  Keats  Endym.  \\.  113  My  veined  pebble-floor, 
that  draws  A  virgin  light  to  the  deep.  ^  18^  De  Quincev 
Recoil.  Lakes  Wks.  1862  II.  23  A  glittering  expanse  of 
virgin  snow.  1861  Thackeray  Pour  Georges  Iv.  225  To  lead 
a  pure  life,  to  keep  your  honour  virgiru  1885  R.  Buchanan 
Annan  IVater  \\\,  The  garden  was  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
virgin  white. 

D.  Not  yet  touched,  handled,  or  employed  for 
any  purpose;  still  undisturbed  or  unused ;  perfectly 
fresh  or  new. 

1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  i.  \.  70  The  Rose,,  which  withering 
on  the  virgin  thorne..dIes  tn  single  blessednesse.  16^ 
Drumm.  op  Hawth.  Exequies  A,  Alexander  t6  How  oft 
have  we  Some  Chloris  Name  graven  in  each  Virgin  tree? 
1785^  Ckabhe  Newspaper  29  Unbought,  unbless'd,  the 
virgin  copies  wait  In  vain  for  fame.  1799  Wordsworth 
Nutting  21  The  hazels  rose  Tall  and  erect,  with  tempt- 
ing clusters  hung,  A  virgin  scene.  1813  D'Israeli  Cur. 
Lit.  Ser.  11.  I.  415,  I  propose  to  give  what.,  may  be 
called  the  Philosophy  of  Proverbs— a  topic  which  seems 
virgin.  1838  Thirlwall  Greece  II.  xii.  108  A..Samian, 
named  Culieus,  reached  Tartessus,  and  found,  as  Herodotus 


says,  a  virgin  mart.  X867  F.  Francis  Angling  Ix.  (1880J  307 
Salmon.. hatched  in  perfectly  virgin  waters.  188a  Flovek 
Une.xpl.  Baluchistan  176  It  was  at  lea^t  a  virgin  country 
which.. had  never  yet  been  entered  by  white  man.  1879 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  258  The  ravages  of  Small-pox  in  a 
virLjin  race. 

O.  Terfeclly  free  or  clear  ^something. 
i88(}  Harpers  Mag.  May  878^2  The  Sierra  Madies  in 
Mexico  are  still  virgin  of  sportsmen  and  skin-hunters. 

16.  Employed  lor  the  first  time. 

1627  Drayton  Agimourty  etc.  87  When  th*  Earleof  March 
..His  Virgine  valour  on  that  day  bestowes.  17*5  Pope 
Odyss.  1.  389  His  virgin  sword  i^gysthus'  veins  imbru'd. 
1760  Stehne  Tr.  Shandy  1.  ix,  But  lit]  is  honestly  a  true 
Virgin-Dedication  untried  on,  upon  any  soul  living,  a  1839 
Pkakd  Poems  1.1864)  il-  16  As  on  the  day  that  saw  him 
wield  His  virgin  sword  in  battle  field. 

b.  Forming  a  first  essay  or  attempt;  coming  at 
the  beginning  or  outset. 

1627  E.  F.  Hint.  Edw.  II  (1680)  8  The  first  Virgin-works 
of  his  greatness,  a  1628  F.  Gkevili  e  Sidney  (1652)  225 
Her  Virgin-triumph  over  that.. invincible  Navy.  165s  N. 
Culvekwel  Treat.  1.  xi.  (1661)  76  Instlncls.  .the  first-born 
faculties.. that  are  presently  espoused  to  their  Virgin- 
objects.  1708  OzELL  tr.  Boileaus  Lutrin  121  A  Youth  .. 
entring  ihe  Lists,  his  Virgin-Motion  makes.  17/1  Smollett 
Humph.  CI.,  To  Sir  VV.  Phillifs  10  June,  Tim  Cropdale. . 
had  happily  wound  up  the  Caiastrophe  of  a  virgin-Tragedy, 
from  the  Exhibition  of  which  (etc  J.  1857  Hkavysege  Saul 
(i86g)  27  Now  quit  thee  well  on  this  thy  virgin  field.  1873 
Hamkbton  inteil.  Life\.\\\.  191  'Jhat  interest  you  preserve 
in  all  its  virgin  force,  and  this  force  carries  a  man  far.  1891 
Daily  Ne^vs  21  Feb.  3/2  That  any  measure  dealing  with. . 
the  Hou^e  of  Lords  could  only  be  undertaken  by  the  viigln 
energy  of  the  session. 

17.  Special  collocations:  a.  Virgin  earth,  soil, 
etc.,  soil  which  has  not  hitherto  been  brought  into 
cultivation,  and  retains  all  its  natural  power  of 
producing  vegetation.  Virgin  forest,  a  forest  of 
natural  growth  as  yet  untouched  by  man.  Virgin 
rock,  etc.,  native  rock  not  yet  cut  into  or  quarried. 

1709  T.  Robinson  in  Vind.  Mosaick  System  103  A  small 
Parcel  of  *  Virgin-Clay,  digged  some  Fathoms  under 
Giound.  165a  French  Yofksh.  Spa  ii.  13  Helmonts 
sabulum  or  "vlrgin-tarth,  which  he  saith  is  a  certain  sand 
continued  from  the  Center  of  the  earth  In  divers  places, 
even  to  the  superficies  of  the  same.  1692  Boyle  Hist.  Ait 
44  Hoping  to  find  In  the  salt  of  what  he  supposed  to  be 
Virgin-earth,  the  true  receptacle  of  an  universal  spirit,  1744 
Behkelky  Siris  §  141  Virgin  earth  becomes  fertile,  crops 
of  new  plants  ever  and  anon  shew  themselves.  1^99 
J.  Robertson  Ag/ic.  Perch  280  Hence  the  astonishing 
fertility  of  all  new  soil,  or  what  is  called  virgin  earih.  1812 
Ne^u  Botanic  Gard.  I.  64  A  third  part  of  fresh  virgin  earthy 
from  a  pasture  ground.  1886  J.  Bakkowman  ^c.  Mining 
'J  erms  6g  *  Virgin  field,  a  mineral  field  untouched  or  solid. 
1851  G.  F.  Richardson  Geol.  (1855)  443  A  *virgin  forest  of 
the  Isle  of  Gouahan,  one  of  the  Mariana  Islands.  1813  SiK 
H.  Davy  Agric.  Chun.  (1814)  358  Strawberries  and  potatoes 
at  first  produce  luxuriantly  in  '^Virgin  Mould,  recently 
turned  up  from  pasture.  1877  J.  Northcote  f  a/ai:*^?//^^  i. 
i.  10  They  choose  rather  to  excavate  In  their  own  fashion 
In  the  *virgln  rock  below,  1837  H.  Martineau  Soc.  Amer, 
II.  106  The  slave  population .. Is  killed  off.  .on  the  'virgin 
soils  to  which  alone  it  is,  in  any  degree,  appropriate.  1857 
Livingstone  Trav.  xlx.  372  Virgin  soil  does  not  give  such 
a  heavy  crop  as  an  old  garden.  1888  Bhvce  Amer.  Commiv. 
HI.  Ixxvi,  6  No  event,  no  speech  or  article,  ever  falls  upon 
a  perfectly  vligin  soil.  1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Commissioner 
Agric.  (x86(/)  18  It  {sc.  present  practice]  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue in  vogue  till  our  'virgin  wheat  lands  are  run  over  by 
pioneers. 

b.  In  special  names  of  various  substances  (usu- 
ally denoting  one  in  a  pure  unmixed  state  or  ob- 
tained as  a  fiist  product),  as  virgin  barm,  breccia, 
comb,  copper,  dip,  gold,  etc.  (see  quots.). 

1893  R.  Wells  Mod.  Pract.  Bread  Baker  10  *Virgin 
barm,  or  bastard  barm,  as  it  Is  sometimes  called,  is  made  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  as  Parisian  barm.  1839  Civil  Eng, 
«V  Arch.  Jml.  II.  454/1  Seme  Santo,  or  *  Virgin  Btereia, 
Very  small  red,  chocolate, ..white  and  yellowish  anguluus 
fragments.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  *Vi7gin  clay,  in  industrial 
arts,.. clay  that  has  never  been  molded  or  fired,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ground  substance  of  old  ware,  which  is 
often  mixed  with  it.  1639  G.  Daniel  Ecclus.  xxlv.  65  My 
Memory  Is  pleasant  as  the  Honey,  and  my  ffee  Is  sweeter 
then  *Virgin-Combes.  1666  Dryden  Ann.  Mirab.  cxlv, 
With  glewy  wax  some  new  Foundations  lay  Of  Virgin- 
combs,  which  from  the  Roof  are  hung.  1867  Tomlinson's 
Cycl.  Arts  App.  693/2  Some  virgin  comb  that  had  never 
seen  the  light  was  placed  in  clean  linen.  1728  Chambers 
Cycl.,  *  Virgin  Copper,  is  that  which  has  never  been  melted 
down.  J796  Morse  Amer.Geog.  I.  167  Remarkable  for  the 
abundance  of  virgin  copper.  1725  P'am.  Dict.^  *l^irgtn- 
Creojn,  a  Dish  for  which  having  the  Whites  of  five 
Eggs,  let  them  be  well  whip'd  and  put  into  a  Pan,  with 
Sugar  [etc.].  1856  Olmsted  Slave  States  343  Theflow 
of  the  first  year. .is  of  higher  value  than  the  ordinary 
dip.  It  is  called  *  *virgln  dip.'  1884  C.  S.  Sargent  Rep. 
E'orests  N.  Amer.  517  '  Virgin  dip,'  or  '  Soft  white  gum 
turpentine ' — the  product  of  the  first  year  the  trees  are 
worked.  1673  E.  Bkowne  Acc.  Trav.  Hungaiy,  etc.  5^9 
'I'here  have  been  pieces  of  pure  or  "virgin  Gold  found  in  this 
Mine.  1728  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Gold,  Virgin  Gold,  is 
Gold,  just  as  It  is  taken  out  of  the  Mines  before  It  have 
undergone  any  Action,  or  Preparation  of  Fire.  1777 
Robertson  Hist.  Amer.  vii.  (1778)  II.  343  A  late  governor 
of  Sante  Fe  brought  with  him  to  Spain  a  lump  of  virgin 
gold.  1837  Lockhart  Scott  {1839)  IV.  141  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm had  given  him  some  Indian  coins  to  supply  virgin  gold 
for  the  setting  of  this  relic.  1733  Tull  Horse-Hoeing  Husk 
xiv.  182  This  came  out  of  the  Ricks  at  Winter  with  a  much 
finer  Colour,  and  as  fine  a  smell  as  the  *Virgin-Hay.  a  1648 
DiGBY  Closet  Opened  ii67j)  4  It  is  of  three  sorts,  *Virgin- 
honey,  Live-honey,  and  Stock-honey.  1679  M.  Rusueh 
Further  Discov.  Bees  64  The  ignorance  of  many  Country 
people  not  knowing  which  Is  right  Virgin-Hony,  and  wbico 


VIRGIN. 

b  not.  twt  Mortimer  //iisl:  (1721)  1.  283  TJie  H™?y 
which  firsi  flowsof  it  self  from  the  Combs  is  called  V  irgin 
Honey  (as  is  also  the  Honey  which  comes  from  the  hrst 
Years  Swarm).  I77«  Fletcher  ^/t/M/  Wks.  1795  '■  "^ 
tute.  Some  poorhungr>-  hearts  will  say,  '  One  ihmg  ;s  need- 
ful for  us.  We  cannot  have  too  much  virgin-honey  .  1BO7 
rcmli.sons  Cycl.  Arts  App.  695/1  Any  exi^nments  on 
this  subject  must  be  with  virgm  honey,  or  that  drained  from 
the  new  comb,  a  1718  Woodward  ^at.  Hist.  Fossils  \. 
tnic>  1.  S97  Lead-Grains  so  pure  as  nearly  to  approach  the 
Flnenei  of  •Virgin  Lead.  l6«?.«'V..  ^'■'^■,^^;'^ 
•Virgin-Mercurythey  call  that,  which  discovers  itself  with- 
out At  help  of  fire.  17S7  "■  Ap/"-V  fri^'.  t-?*")  IJ-  '44 
Viruin  mercury,  .is  that  which  is  entirely  prepared  by 
S2.  ,6«>*.V-  Trans.  IIL  821  Yet  sometimes  there 
are  great  Masses  found  all  "f  P^'Sdr",  which  is  call  d 
•Viriinmettal.  1740  Somerville  HMmct  1.  202  W  th  his 
Plam  Of  toughest 'virgin  Oak  in  rising  [hel  aids  H.s  tremb- 
UrTLimbs.  1719  BoVER  Diet.  Roy„l  1,  De  think  v>'rgc,.. 
sw«r^SJ  pure  ?)>.l,  'Virgin  Oyl.  .853  Ure  Diet.  Art;  II. 
284  In  the  district  Monlpellier,  they  apply  the  term  virgin 
oil  to  that  which  spontaneously  separates  from  the  paste  of 
crushed  olives.  1857  Miller  F.lcm.  Clum.,  Or^.  359  I  he 
ripe  olives  are  first  subjected  to  pressure  without  the  applica. 
tion  of  heat ;  in  this  manner  the  finest  oil,  or  virgin  oil,  is 
obtained.  1758  Borlase  Nat.  Hist.  Corniu.  199  ihe  most 
perfect  copt)er..is  the  Malleable  (from  its  purity  called  in 
Cornwall  the  •Virgin-ore).  1811  Bvron  Sardanap.  iv.  1, 
The  miner  lights  Upon  a  vein  of  virgin  ore.  1611  Cotgr., 
rarchtmin  verri,  Cleere  Parchment,  *virgine  Parch- 
ment 1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Firgin  Parchment, 
a  sort  of  fine  Parchment  made  of  the  Skin  of  a  young 
I^mb.  i8»3  Scott  Quentin  D.  xiii.  It  was  fastened  round 
his  middle  by  a  broad  belt  of  virgin  parchment.  1839  Urk 
Diet.  Arts  897  The  best  [olive  oil),  ca^ed  *virgin  salad  oil, 
is  obtained  by  gentle  pressure  in  the  cold.  1888  i«c*  s 
Handbi.  Med.  Sci.  VI.  297/1  In  this  way  the  bubbles  and 
sour  odor  are  developed,  and  what  is  known  as  "Virgin 
Scammony"  is  produced.  I7»6  Shelvocke  !;<>);.  round 
World  167,  1300  dollars  weight  in  ingots  of  *virgin  silver. 
177«  Ad*m  Smith  W.  N.  1.  xi.  11.  1.  182  Silver  is  very 
seldom  found  Virgin.  1B06  Forsyth  Beauties  Scotl.  IV.  10 
It  had  the  appearance  of  metallic,  m.-illeable,  or  what  is 
called,  virgin  silver.  1873  E.  Spon  Workshop  Receipts 
Ser.  I.  238/2  The  silver  found  in  the  trade,  even  under  the 
name  of  virgin  silver,  retains  traces  of  copper.  1833  J. 
Holland  Manuf.  Metal  II.  39  Run,  or  "vugm  steel;— 
which,  indeed,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  no  steel  at 


Cunnerxv.  16  inis  is  caiieo  soipnur  >  ivum,  iiiu  uy  ou.,i„ 
Virgin  Sulphur.  iiszCH>.«BmsCycl.s.v.SuJp;ii,riulp/iur 
viimiii,  native  or  virgin  sulphur,  is  that  which  15  dug  in  this 
form  out  of  the  earth.  1706  /I  r<  0/  Fainting  C1744)  283  On 
this  they  laid  their  "virgin  tints,  with  light  strokes  of  the 
pencil  1753  Hogarth  Anal.  Beauty  xiv,  190  Let  us  then 
call  class  4  of  each  colour  '  bloom-tints ',  or,  if  you  please, 
•virgin  tints',  as  the  painters  call  them.  .1799.G-  =>".t» 
Laboratory  I.  430  Take  the  first,  or  'virgin  wine,  which 
runs  of  itself  from  the  grapes. 
18.  Comb.,  as  virgin-eyed,  -minded,  -vested  zA]s. 
1848  B.  D.  Walsh  Aristoph.  -^inote,  Jove's  virgin-eyed 
daughter.  1867  Earl  Lvtton  Lett.  (1906)  I.  224  There 
exists  nowhere.. a  more  virgin-minded  community  of  young 
men.  1871  Swinburne  Songs  be/.  .Sunrise,  Quia  Multum 
Amavit  18  Thou  wast  fairest  and  first  of  my  virgin-vested 
daughters.  .  .  .     .,    „ 

Hence  Vi'rgln  v.  a.  tntr.  with  it.   I  o  remain  a 
virgin,    b.  trans.  To  speak  of,  mention  (virgins). 
1607  Shaks.  Cor.  V.  iii.  48  That  kisse  I  carried  from  thee 
deare:   and  ray  true   Lippe   Hath  Virgin'd   it   ere   since. 
1615  Massinger  AImc  Way  m.  ii,  Marg.  You  11  haveme, 
sir,  preserve  the  distance  that  Confines  a  virgin?    Over. 
Virgin  me  no  virgins  !    I  must  have  you  lose  that  name,  or 
you  lose  me. 
Virginal  (vS-idijinal),  sb.    Forms  :  6  virgin- 
alles,  -ynal(le)8,  6-7  virginallts,  6-  virginal(s, 
7-8  virginelles.     [App.  of  the  same  formation  as 
ViBGiXAL  a.,but  the  reason  for  thename  isobscure.] 
1.  A  keyed  musical  instrument  (common  in  Eng- 
land in  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries),  resembling  a 
spinet,  but  set  in  a  box  or  case  without  legs. 
a.  In  plural  form,  applied  to  a  single  instrument. 
IS30  Palsgr.  711/1    Set   my  virgynalles,   entonnez  nies 
espviettes.  a  154a  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII,  8  Exercisyng 
hym  self  dayly  in . .  plaiyng  at  the  recorders,  flute,  virginals, 
and  in  setting  of  songes.     1591  Florid  ziid  Fruites  129 
He  plaies  also  upon  the  cittarn,  virginals,  violme  and  llute. 
1601  B.  JoNSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  CQ.)  11.  in.  161,  I  can 
compare  him  to  nothing  more  happely,  then  a  Barbers 
virginals;  foreueryone  may  play  vpon  him.     1660  Pepvs 
Diary  8  Dec.,  Her  daughter  played  after  dinner  upon  the 
virginals.    i66»  Plavford  Skill  Mus.  i.  i.  4  But  Lessons 
for  the  Organ,  Virginals,  or  Harp,  two  staves  of  six  lines 
together  are  required.     1710  J.  Ciiein  in  E.  Dunbar  .yc. 
Li/e  (1865)  15, 1  can.  .play  on  the  Treble  and  Gambo,  Viol, 
Virginelles  and  Manicords.     1786  Lounger  (lySj)  II.  192. 
1  could  play  pretty  well  on  the  Virginals  at  home.    1823 
RoscoE  tr.  Sismondi's  Lit.  Eur.  (1846)  1.  v.  128  The  clan- 
cord  was  a  sort  of  spinet  resembling  the  virginals.     1841 
Barham  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  11.  Nell  Cook,  And  fine  upon  the 
virginals  is  that  gay  Lady's  touch.    1873  Dixon  Two  Queens 
XIL  iii.  II.  298  Himself  a  player  on  the  virginals  and  organ. 
b.  A  pair  of  virginals,  in  the  same  sense.     (Cf. 
Paibj*.'6.) 

icu  Test.  Ehor.  (Surtees)  VI.  159  A  paire  of  virginals. 
■US  Lane.  Wills  (Chetham  Soc.)  II.  67  My  best  paire  of 
viTginalls.  1630  Dkkker  2nd  Ft.  Honest  Wh.  H  iv.  No, 
for  she's  like  a  paire  of  Virginals,  Alwaies  with  lackes  at 
her  taile.  l6«6  Pepvs  Diary  2  Sept.,  Hardly  on«  lighter 
or  boat  in  three  that  had  the  goods  of  a  house  in,  but  there 
was  a  pair  of  Virginalls  in  it.  1684  Bonvan  Filgr.  11.  93 
"The  Dining.Room,  where  stood  a  pair  of  excellent  Vir- 
ginals. 175s  J.  Collier  (Tim  Bobbin)  Let.  Wks.  (1775I 
177  You  know  I  have  a  pair  of  rusty  old  Virginals  in  a 
Corner  of  the  School,  which  have  about  eight  Strings  left 
out  of  forty-five. 
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c.  As  a  singular,  with  plural  denoting  more  than 
one  instrument. 

The  plural  use  (u)  prob.  preceded  the  singular. 

(<i)  1566  Sternhold  &  Hopkins  Ps.  cl.  14  Praise  dim 
with  Tymbrell  and  with  flute,  orgaines  and  virghials.  1598  . 
Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  i.  Handycra/ts  567  Wiery  Cym-  1 
bals.  Rebecks  sinnews  twin'd.  Sweet  Virginals,  and  Cornets 
curled  winde.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  Kf  Comimv.  187 
'I'hose  [teeth]  that  are  left,  leaping  in  their  heads,  like  lacks 
in  Virginals.  1644  DlGBV  Nat.  Bodies  vii.  (1658)  57  Artificial 
musical  instruments  (as  organs  and  virginals  that  playd  by 
themselves).  1694  Patent  Specif.  (1856)  No.  337.  i  Harpsi- 
chords, virginalls  or  the  like.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Three 
Ages  i.  7  Large  and  airy  study,  .ornamented  with  books, 
manuscripts,  maps,  viols,  virginals,  and  other  musical 
instruments.  ,,..,,  ,    , 

(*)  1570  Levins  Maiiip.  15  Virginall,  cymbala.  1597 
Breton  Wit's  'I'rencAmourWks.iGTOinn)  II.  14/1  Let  nie 
euer  loue  musicke,  though  I  cannot  tune  a  virginall.  1625 
Gill  Sacr.  Philos.  11.  188  In  an  Organ  or  Virginall,  all 
manner  of  tunes,  all  concords,  and  discords  are,  which  are 
possible  to  bee  made  or  conceived  by  any  Musician.  1667 
Pepys  Diary  23  Jan.,  He  and  I  did  see  the  organ,  but  I  do 
not  like  it,  it  being  but  a  bauble,  with  a  virginal  joining 
toil  1604  Phil.  '/■raMS.  XVIII.  73  He  shews  the  best  way 
how' to  have  an  Organ  or  Virginal  tuned.     1709  Addison 

Taller  No.  157  r8  That  ancient  serious  Matron-like  In- 
strument  the  Virginal.  1789  Burnev  Hist.  Mus.  III.  1.  5 
note.  The  Virginal  is  a  keyed  instrument  of  one  string,  jack, 
and  quill,  to  each  note,  like  a  spinet.  1843  ^'""jy  Cycl. 
XXVI.  360/2  The  compass  of  the  virginal  was  from  the 
second  added  line  below  the  base  to  the  second  added  line 
above  the  treble-or  four  octaves.  1889  Brinsmead  Hist. 
Pianoforte  91  The  instrument  which  gradu.ally  superseded 
the  clavichord  in  England  was  the  vugmal. 
traiisf.  IS93  Harvey  Ne^u  Lett.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  266  Is 

not  the  Verse  of  M.  Spencer  in  his  braue  Faery  Queene,  the 

Virginall  of  the  diuinest  Muses,  and  gentlest  Graces? 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  virginal  book,  jack  {]KC«. 

sb.^  H), -maker,  master,  tniisic,  music-book,  string, 

■wire.  ,        ,  ,   , 

i6«j  Pepvs  Diary  16  Mar.,  Thence  home  by  coach,  buy- 
ing at  the  Temple  the  printed  •virginall-book  for  her.  1^4 
•Virginal  jack  [see  Jack  sb.^  14I.  iSaa  F.  Markham  Bk. 
War  IV.  viL  146  Men  should  not  like  virginall  lacks  be 
skipping  up  here  and  there,  and  in  every  corner,  c  1638 
G.  ¥lattes  in  Worlidge  Syst.  Agric.  (1669)  iv  1 6.  44  These 
may  be  made  to  play  up  and  down  like  Virginal  Jacks.  15S1 
Acts  Privy  Comic.  (1891)  III.  306  Robert  Gundet  of  West- 
minster,'"virginall  maker.  C1580  Mundav  J  ie%v  Sundry 
Examples  (Shaks.  Soc.)  93  A  Virginal  maker  that  came  to 
look  Ravens  quils  found  the  man  slam.  1640  in  bir  I,. 
Sharp  Chron.  Mirab.  (1841)  44  Thomas  forcer,  Virginal! 
master.  1874  Ouselev  Musical  Form  48  It  was  very  com- 
monly employed  three  hundred  years  ago  for  *virginal 
music.  1889  Brinsmead  Hist.  Pianoforte  93  Queen  L  liza- 
beth  must.. have  performed  music  that  would  be  considered 
exceedingly  difficult  even  now,  if  she  really  played  the 
nieces  that  are  in  her  "virginal  music-book.  i6a6  bacon 
Sylva  §  13  The  sound  of  a  "Virginall  String,  as  soone  as  the 
Ouill  of  the  Jack  falleth  from  it,  stoppeth.  1743  Emerson 
Fluxions  265,  I  took  a  virgin.-il  Siring  29.  Inches  long. 
iMl  Ireland,  .Stat,  at  Large  {.1761)  )]■  4i8  ♦Virginal  and 
ghittern  wire,  the  pound,  ^l.  1698  Ph,l  J  ra;s.  XX.  433  It 
was  a  Piece  of  small  Virginal  Wire.  i8ia  J.  Smyth  Pract. 
ofCustomsi^i^i)  279,  I  Cask,  63  lbs.  Brass  Virginal  Wire. 
Hence  f  'Vi'rginal  v.  itUr.,  to  tap  with  the  fingers 
as  on  a  virginal.     Obs.-'^  „.     „  ,  . 

1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  l  ii.  124  To  be  padling  Palmes,  and 
pinching  Fingers, .. Still  Virginalling  Vpon  his  Palme? 
Virginal  (V3-Jd3inal),   a.      Forms:    5-   vir- 
ginal (5  -alle,  -el,-ele),6-7  virginall  (6-eall); 
5  virgynal,  5-6  -all,  6  vyrginall ;  5  vyrgynal, 
5-6  -all.     [a.  OF.  (also  mod.F,)  virginal  (  =  Sp. 
and  Pg.  virginal.  It.  virginaW),  or  ad.  L.  virgindl- 
is,  f.  virgin-,  virgo :  see  Virgin  sb.  and  -al.] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  virgin  or  to  virginity. 
14..  in  Tundale's  Vis.  (1843I  129  For  of  hur  wombe  the 
cloysture  vyrgynall  Euer  was  lyke  bothefyrst  and  lastC,losed 
and  schytt  as  castell  principall.    c  1440  Capcrave  Life  St. 
Kath  v.  1314  He  hath  stodied  with  al  bene  and  ineende 
Thi  virgynal  body  to  destroye  and  shende.  1513  Bradshaw 
.St.  Weriurge  I.  2973  In  the  vyrgynall  wombe  of  blessed 
marye.      1579  Fulkf.  Heskius'  Pari.   170  The  Virginall 
bowels  of  his  vndefiled  mother.     I59»  R-,D.  Hypneroto- 
machia  78  This  honourable  Nymph  had  her  virgineall . . 
body  covered  with  a..stuffe  of  greene  silke.     i6ia  Field 
Woman's  a   Weathercock  ill.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  53 
And  thy   Bellafront   presents  herself.   Lav  d  in  a  bath  of 
contrite  virgin.al  tears.    1650  Jer.  Taylor  Holy  Living  yjS 
The  load  was  too  great,  and  did  sink  thy  tender  and  vir. 
ginal  body  to  the  earth.     1721  R.  Keith  tr.  7'.  a  Kempis, 
.Solil.   Soul  xxii.  294  Thanks  also  be  to   holy    Mary  thy 
Mother,   from   whose  virginal  Flesh  thou  didst   take    the 
holy  Members  of  thy  Body.     1846  Landor  Imag.  Com: 
Wks.  I.  537/1  Can  the  calmest  face,.. or  can  the  most  vir- 
ginal apron,  do  away  with  or  cover  this?    1854  Cdl.  Wise- 
man Fabiola  (1855)  201  One. .whose  brides  never  nut  oH 
their  virginal  wreaths.     1878  H.  M.  Stanley  Dark  Cont. 
I.  XV.  400  They  are  all  comelyand  brown,  with  fine  virginal 
bosoms. 

b.    Virginal  generation,  parthenogenesis. 
1879  tr.  Haeckets  Evol.  Man  I.  ii.  28  The  so<alled  par- 
thenogenesis, or  virginal  generation,  of  Bees. 
2.  Of  qualities,  actions,  etc. :  Proper  to,  charac- 
teristic of,  a  virgin. 

cuil  HoccLEvK  De  Reg.  Princ.  3584  O  humble  maide ! 
who  IS  it  \a.\.  can  The  debonaire  humblesse  tellen  al,  Restynge 
in  t>y  clennesse  virginal?  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.im  b/i 
There  ben  twelue  vertues  vyrgynal.  .wyth  out  whiche  no 
vyrgyne  may  be  agreeable  to  god.  1493  Petronilla  58 
(Pynson),  She  fulfylled  his  byddynge  in  certeyn  Withoute 
erutchinge  of  virgynall  mekenesse.  a  1519  Skelton  A «/><)'c. 
V.  Whiche  is  the  most  clere  christall  Of  all  pure  clennesse 
virgynall.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  ix.  20  Gentle  court  and 
gracious  delight  She  to  them  made,  with  mildnesse  virginall. 
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t6o8  Shaks.  Per.  iv.  vi.  62  Without  any  more  virginal 
fencing,  will  you  use  him  kindly?  i6a7  Donne  Strm.  Wks. 
1839  V.  613  Where  is  th.at  Soul?.. Is  it  come  back  in  the 
virginal  integrity  in  which  I  made  it  ?  1640  lip.  HallC/i>7J- 
tian  Moderation  1.  §8.  76  Virginall  chastity  is  a  grace 
worthy  of  our  fervent  prayers,  worthy  of  our  best  endeavors. 
1850  KiNGSLEY  A.  Locke  i.  No  foundlings  educated  in  a 
nunnery  ever  grew  up  in  a  more  virginal  and  .spotless  inno- 
cence. 1873  DoRAN  Lady  of  last  Cent.  iii.  73  The . .  affected 
virginal  coyness  with  which  [she],  .received,  .their  rather 
audacious  gallantry.  1891  Farrar  Darkn,  ff  Daunt  xxx, 
'ihat  beautiful  mixture  of  manly  courage  and  virginal 
modesty.  .  , 

transf.  i86a  S.  Lucas  Secularia  133  Many.. were  pnvi. 
leged  to  behold  the  West  in  all  its  virginal  freshne-ss  and 
splendour.  1868  J.  H.  Newman  Verses  Var.  Occas.  211 
He  lifts  his  hands,  there  issues  forth  A  fragrance  virginal 
and  rare. 

3.  Of  persons :  Continuing  in  a  state  of  virgin- 
ity ;  having  the  chastity  or  purity  of  a  virgin. 

1483  Caxton  Cold.  Leg.  99  b/2  Ihe  vyrgynal  corapanye 
of  thynnocentes.     1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  Ixxxv.  79  Bricht 
ball  cristall,  ross  virginall,  ..Aue  Maria,     a  1513  Fabvan 
Chron.  I.  xxvii.  19  Most  virgynall  flour,  of  al  most  excellent. 
1346  Bale  Eng.  Votaries  1.  (1550)  5  Ye  shall  easely  per- 
ceyveby  their  actes,  that  these  virginall  votaries  hath  bene 
the  verye  .\ngels  of  darkenessse.     1567  Abp.  Parker  Corr. 
(Parker  Soc.)  304,  I  would  it  were  indifferently  credited  to 
understand,  whether  the  married  sort  or  ihe  virginal  pastors 
had  done   most  spoil  to  the  church.     1867  E.  F.  Bowden 
Fathers  of  Desert  267  O  Virginal  Mother,  arouse  my  soul 
to  penance  and  guide  me  to  the  way  of  salvation.    1886  W. 
Alexander  St.  A  ug.  Holiday  14  Such  virgin  gifts  for  spirits 
virginal.     190S  G.  Thorne  Lost  Caiise-xM,  She  was  pure  but 
not  virginal  in  temperament. 
4.  transf.  Fresh,  pure,  unsullied,  untouched. 
a  1659  OsBORN  Observ.  Turks  Wks.  (1673)  344  Learning. . 
resembling  dead  Honey,  which  is  stale,  coorse,  and  le-ss  use- 
ful, none  being  pure  and  Virginal,  but  what  is  sucketl  from 
every  Flower  that   may  be  found  in  the  wild  Field  of  a 
general  Commerce.    [1767  A.  Campbell  Lexiph.  i  A  novel 
exhibition  which  is  purely  virginal.]    1811  W.  R.  Spencer 
Poems  152  Shall  the  earth,  'mid  the  roses  of  June,  Mays 
virginal  violets  scorn?     1866  'Hi.  \i.iio\.\>  Empedocles  \.n. 
The  grass  is  cool,  the  seaside  air  Buoyant  and  fresh,  the 
mounlain  flowers  More  virginal  and  sweet  than  ours.    1889 
Jos  Thomson  Trav.  Morocco  24  From  no  point  of  view.. 
does  Tangier  look  so  beautiful  and  virginal.. as  from  this 
particular  gateway. 

tVirgina'lity.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.-f -ITV.J 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  virginal. 

a  1450  Kilt,  de  la  Tour  149  Within  her  pure  uirginalite  of 
her  flcsshe,  blode,  and  bone,  the  Sone  of  God  toke  humanite. 
1721  Bailey,  Virginality,  Maidenliness. 

Virginally  (vS-jdjinali),  ao'z'.  [f  VIRGINAL 
a.  +  -L\  '■^.]     In  a  virginal  manner ;  like  a  virgin. 

1882  Stevenson  Men  ^  B.  35  Virginally  troubled  at  the 
fluttering  of  her  dress  in  the  spring  wind.  188a  Miss  C.  P. 
WooLSON  Anue  loi  Young  ladies,  dancing  virginally  by 
themselves.  ,..  ^        .      . 

t  VirgineOUS,  a-  Obs.  rare.  \i.  L.  virgzne-us 
(f   virgin-,  virgo  virgin)  +  -ous.]    Virginal,  virgin 

1585-7  Rogers  39  Art.  Pref.  (1607)  r3  Her  Faith,  he: 
wisedome  her  virgineous  and  chast  behauiour  he  would 
euer  celebrate.  1694  Motteux  Rabelais  V.  248  Your  Phrase, 
robustly  propt,  with  ease  produces  Fractions  in  many  weak 
Virgineous  Cruises.  r    v  tt  '  r 

t  Virginet,  var.  of  (or  error  for)  \  irginal  sb. 

1  c  1680  AsHMOi.E  Mem.  (1717)  4  Mr.  Henry  Hinde,  Orgaq- 
ist  of  the  Cathedral, . .  taught  me  the  Virginetts  and  Organ. 

tVirginhead.  Obs.  [-head.]  -next. 

1598  Sylvester  Dii  Bartas  11.  i.  Eden  662  Unlike  it  is. 
Such  blessed  state  the  noble  flowr  should  miss  Of  Virgin, 
head  1611  J-  Davifs  (Heref.)  Sco.  Folly  Ep.  cxxv,  Two 
foes  of  honord  name  in  Honors  bed,  (The  field)  desirde  (like 
virgins  newly  wines)  To  lose  their  valours  lusty  virgin-head. 

Vi-rginhood.  [f.  Virgin  j<5. -i- -hood.]  The 
condition  or  state  of  a  virgin  ;  virginity. 

i6-i6  Davenant  Platouick  Lorners  111,  To  live  in  sweet 
unskilful!  virgin-hood,  The  Angels  life,  for  they  no  sexes 
know  1871  Browning  Balaust.  821  But  thou,  my  girl,  how 
will  thy  virginhood  Conclude  itself  in  marriage  fittingly? 
1874  WiTiiROw  Catacombs  of  Rome  (1877)  527  The  abandon- 
ment of  the  lofty  vantage  ground  of  virginhood. 

Virginia  (v3rd.?i-nia).  [f.  L.  virgin-,  virgo 
^•IRGIN  sb.  (in  honour  of  Queen  Elizalielh)  -I-  -lA  1.] 

With  the  various  applications  of  the  word  cf.  those  of 
Virginian  a.^  ..  ,r      ,     .  .       • 

1.  The  name  of  that  part  of  North  America  in 
which  the  first  English  settlement  was  made  in 
1607,  subsequently  one  of  the  original  thirteen 
States' of  the  North  American  Union,  used  attrib. 
in  Virginia  colony,  company,  landscape,  trade,  etc. 

1609  in  Capt.  Smith  Wks.  (Arb.)  p.  xcviii,  I  am  bold  to 
writ?the  truth  of  some  late  accidentes,  be  falne  his  Mates, 
ties  Virginia  collonye.  1611  Ibid.  641  It  came  to  be  appre- 
hended by  someof  the  Virginia  Company,  im^n^airne 
Peerage  Evidence  (1874)  170  Copertnersm  a  Virginia  trade 
carryed  on  by  them  under  the  firm  of  Oswald  Denmstoun 
ant^^Company.  .78-  Ann.  Reg,  Hist.  47/.  The  Virginia 
militia  gave  the  British  troops  a  warm  reception.  185s 
KingslIy  Westiv.  Ho  !  xxix,  [They]  joyfully  unloaded  heir 
Virginia  goods,  and  replaced  them  with  powder  and  shot. 
,888  Encyel.  Brit.  XXIV.  256/2  The  most  striking  feature 
of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  Virginia  landscape. 

b.  In  names  of  plants  and  trees,  as  Virginia 
cedar,  corn,  ivy,  pea,  tobacco,  wheat ;  Virginia 
creeper,  Amfelopsis  hederacea  and  qmnquejolta, 
common  climbing  plants  of  the  family  I  ilaiese ; 
■Virginia  Trine  (see  quots.). 

Also  Virginia  snake-root,  spiderwort,  stock,  sumach, 
-.uitch.lmzel ;  see  the  sbs.  .ri.      1.       c     . 

1731  Miller  Card.  Diet.  s.v.  Jumperus,  The  three  Sorts 
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of  *Virginia  Cedars . .  afford  excellent  Timber  for  many  Ui.es. 
1888  Efuycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  258  2  The  principal  timber  trees 
..are.. yellow  or  pitch  pine;  red  or  Virginia  cedar.  163 1  in 
Capt.  Smith  IVks.  (Arb.)  564  Whatsoeuer  is  said  against 
the  *Virginia  Come,  they  rinde  it  doth  better  nourish 
than  any  prouision  is  sent  thither.  1704  Petiver  Gazopkyl. 
M.  xiv,  This  adheres  to  Trees  by  its  hoary  fibres,  as  our 
•Virginia  Creeper  doe:*  to  Walls  by  its  tendrels.  1786 
Abercrombie  6'ar<^.  Wj^i>/.  153  Xrain  and  nail  climbers  — 
to  walls,  &c.  as  virgin's  bower,  passion  flower,  Virginia 
creeper,  &c.  1857  Henfrey  Bot.  §452  The  species  of 
Ampelopds  known  as  'Virginia  Creepers'  exhibit  some 
intetesting  phacnomena.  1870  Dickens  E.  Vrood  it,  The 
Virginia  creeper  on  the  cathedral  wall  has  showered  half  its 
deep-red  leaves  down  on  the  pavement.  1639  Parkinson 
Parad,  612  Vitis^  sen  potins  Hedtra  Virginensis,  the 
•Virginia  Vine,  or  rather  luie.  1607  in  Capt.  Smith  Wks. 
(Arb.)  97  We  daily  feasted  with  good  bread,  *Virginia 
pease,  pumpions  and  putchamins.  1657  Coles  Adam  in 
Eden  333  Some  have  called  the  yellow  Lupine  Spanish 
Violets,.. and.. 'Virginia  Roses.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Ker- 
sey),  *  Virginia-Tobacco,  the  Tobacco-Plant  growing  in 
those  Parts.  1786  Abercrombir  Card.  Assist.  115  Sow.. 
cape- marigold,  yellow  sultan.  Vin;inia  tobacco,  &c.  x6s9 
Parkinson  Parad.  564  The  'Virginia  Vine,  .beareth  small 
Grapes  witliout  any  great  store  of  iuice  therein.  Ihid.  612 
This  slender,  but  tall  climing  Virginia  Vine  (as  it  was  first 
called;  but  luie,  as  it  doth  better  resemble).  1651  R.  Child 
in  Hartlib's  Legacy  (1655)  36  The  hill  where  their  Corn  is 
planted,  called  *Virginia.Wheat.  1688  Phil.  Trans.  XVII. 
078  English  Wheal  {as  they  call  it,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Maze,  commonly  called  Virginia  Wheat). 

C.  In  names  of  birds,  insects,  etc.,  as  Virginia 
bat,  chafer,  didapper^  frog,  goatsucker,  red-bird, 
snap-beetle,  squirrel;  Virginia  nightingale^  the 
cardinal  grosbeak, 

1688  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  991  The  Night  Raven,  which 
some  call  the  *VirKinia  Bat,  is  about  the  bigness  of  a 
Cuckow.  1704  Petiver  Gazopkyl.  Dec.  111.  Tab.  xxvii, 
Marshal's  •Virginia  Chaffer.  t^B&Phii.  Trans.  XVII.  997 
Tcale,  Wigeon,..*Virginia-Didapers.  1706  Phillips  (ed. 
Kersey),  *  Virginia- Frog,  a  kind  of  Frog  that.,  makes  a 
noise  like  the  bellowing  of  a  Bull.  i-jZ^hKruKnGen.  SynoP. 
Birds  II.  II.  595  *  Virginia  Goatsucker.,  inhabits  Virginia  in 
summer;  arrives  there  towards  the  middle  of  April  1688 
Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  995  Of  "Virginia  Nightingale,  or  red 
Bird,  there  are  two  sorts.  1695  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3108/4  A 
Parcel  of  choice  Virginia  Nightingales,  with  choice  Mock- 
Birds,,  .are  to  be  sold  by  Tho.  Bland.  1706  Phillips  (ed. 
Kersey),  Virginia-Nightingale,  a  Bird  of  a  pure  scarlet 
Colour,  with  a  tuft  on  the  Head.  1731  {see  Red  «.  17  bj. 
1808  A.  Wilson  /J w«r.  Omith.  (1831)  II.  273  Numbers., 
having  been  carried  over  both  to  France  and  England,  in 
which  last  country  they  are  usually  called  Virginia  nightin- 
gales. 1783  Latham  Geu,  S^itop.  Birds  II.  11.  777  Tetrao 
Virginianus,  "Virginia  Partridge,  smallerthan  the  Common 
Partridge.  z8o8  A.  Wilson  Amer.  Omith.  (1831)  II.  276 
They  are  generally  known  by  the  names  red-bird,  "Virginia 
red-bird,.. and  erested  red-bird.  170a  VT:\\\v.v.Gazophyl.  i. 
1 10  The  Velvet-eyed  *Virginia  Snap-Iiectie.  1609  in  CapL 
Smith  /^A"j,  (Arb.)  p.  c,  I  tould  him  of  the  "Virginia  squirills 
which  they  say  will  fly. 

d.  Miscellaneous  combs.,  as  Virginia  tobacco 
(cf.  3)  ;  Virginia  fence,  a  rail  fence  made  in  a 
zig-zag  manner ;  to  make  a  V.  fence  (see  quot 
1861) ;  "Virginia  reel,  a  country-dance. 

1745  Franklin  Drinker's  Diet.  Wks.  1887  II.  26  He 
[being  drunk]  makes  a  "Virginia  fence.  i78^ANBUKev  Trav. 
II.  324  The  New  Englanders  have  a  saying  when  a  man 
is  in  liquor,  he  is  making  Virginia  fences.  i8s6  T.  Flint 
Recollections  206  The  universal  fence  split  rails,  laid  in  a 
worm  trait,  or  what  is  known  in  the  North  by  the  name  of 
Virginia  fence.  1844  P.  H.  Gosse  in  Zoologist  II.  708  The 
fences,  which  are  almost  wholly  made  of  rails  set  up  in  the 
zig-zag  fashion  so  general  in  the  north,  commonly  called  a 
Virginia  fence.  1861  Lowell  Biglow P.Sct.  ii.  Introd.,  Poet. 
Wks.  (1912)  285  *  Virginia  fence,  to  make  a : '  to  walk  like  a 
drunken  man.  1859  Bartlett  Diet.  Amer.  (ed.  2)  497 
'Virginia  reel,  the  common  name  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the  old  English  '  country-danse  *.  1694  Salmon 
Bate's  Dispens.  (1713)  14/1  If  you  steep  good  "Virginia  To- 
l>acco  in  the  Water, .  .it  will  be  much  more  effectual.  1747 
W.  Douglas  Brit.  Settlements  N.  Amer.  (1760)  I.  116  Vir. 
gtnia  tobacco,  and  Brazil,  and  Varinas  totxu:co,  differ  upon 
this  account. 

2.  ellipt.  A  variety  of  tobacco  grown  and  manu- 
factured in  Virginia.     Also  aitrib. 

1618  in  CapL  Smith  IVks.iXrh.)  541  There  are  so  many 
sofisticating  Tobaco-mnngers  in  England,  were  it  ncuer  so 
bad,  they  would  sell  it  for  Verinas,  and  the  trash  that  re- 
maineth  should  be  Virginia.  1650  B.  Discolliminium  47 
My  bare  purse  will  reach  no  higher  then  to  Democraticall 
Virginia,  which  many  times  tasts  like  some  Levellers  old 
leathern  linings.  1681  T.  Flatman  Heraclitus  liidens 
No.  9  (1713)  L  53  The  Reforming  Troops,  .offering  the  In. 
cense  of  Virginia,  and  the  Drink-offering  of  the  Bottle,  to 
their  Idol  of  the  Long-sword.  171a  Addison  Sped.  No. 
329  p6  He  bid  him  stop  by  the  way  at  any  good  Tobacco- 
nist's, and  take  in  a  Roll  of  their  best  Virginia.  1803  Sir  A. 
Boswell  Spirit  of  Tintoc  xix.  He's  ta'en  his  spleuchan  frae 
hisbreeks  For  a  quid  o"  the  right  Virginia.  1864  Hawthorne 
^y.  Felton{\^%^  301  A. .German  pipe. .puffed  out  volumes 
of  smoke,  filling  the  pleasant  western  breeze  with  the  fra- 
grance of  some  excellent  Virginia. 

3.  Astr.  One  of  the  minor  planets. 

1868  LocKVER  Elem.  Astron.  ^28  Minor  Planets  [include] 
..48.  Doris.  ^9.  Pales.  50.  Virginia.  \in^  Encycl.  Brit, 
II.  807 /a  Virginia  [discovered]  1857,  October  4  (by)  Fer- 
guson [at]  Washington. 

Virginian  (vaid^i-nian),  sb.  and  a.^    [f.  prec. 

+  -ANJ 

A.  sb.  One  of  the  aboriginal  natives  or  in- 
habitants of  Virginia. 

1588  Hariot  Brief  Rep.  Virginia  Bib,  [If  mulberry 
trees  are  planted]  there  will  rise  as  greate  prolite  in  time 
to  the  Virginians,  as.. doth  now  to  the  Persians.     1607-ia 
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in  Capt.  Smith  Wks.  (Arb  )  79  Of  the  manner  of  the  Virgin- 
ians governement.  1619  Middlkton  Love  <V  Aniiq.  in 
Bullen  O.  Pi.  VII.  321  The  civilly  instructed  Irishman,  and 
that  kind  savage  the  Virginian.  \'j\t^  De  Foe  Crusoe  i. 
(Globe)  209  The_  Brasilians,  and  Virginians,  and  other 
Natives  of  America.  1859  Thackeray  /  'iyginians  xl,  A 
young  savage  Iroquois,  Choctaw,  or  Virginian,  who  has 
lately  been  making  a  little  noise  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe. 
b.  A  white  settler  in  Virginia ;  a  native  or  in- 
habitant of  the  modern  State  of  Virginia. 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIU.  659,1  The  Virginians 
who  are  rich,  are  in  general  sensible,  polite,  and  ho^itable 
and  of  an  independent  spirit.  1843  Penny  Cyci.  XXVI. 
372/2  Parts  of  the  Navigation  Laws  were  deemed  highly 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Virginians.  1876  Bancroft 
Hist.  U.  S.  II  I.  xiii.  2q8  Two  regiments  composed  of  Penn- 
sylvanians,  Marylanders,  and  Virginians,  remained  as  a 
garrison. 

B.  adj.  Of,  belonging  or  relating  to,  the  State 
of  Virginia ;  connected  with  or  interested  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

With  the  various  applications  of  the  adj.,  cf.  the  attributive 
uses  of  Virginia. 

1609-ia  in  Capt.  Smith  IVks.i^xh.)  169  For  the  honorable 
and  better  sort  of  our  Virginian  adventurers,  I  think  they 
vndersiaiid  it  as  I  liaue  writ  it.  161^  Chapman  Masque 
Inns  of  Court  A  ij,  On  their  heads  liigh  sprig 'd- feat  hers, 
compast  in  Coronets,  like  the  Virginian  Princes  they  pre. 
sented.  1781  Ann.  Reg.,  Hist.  46/2  The  second  line  [was 
composed]  of  Virginian  militia,  a  1797  H.  Waliole  Geo.  II 
(1822)  I.  346  An  Indian  half  king, ..who  in  the  Virginian 
accounts  is  called  a  very  considerable  monarch.  1859 
Thackkray  Virginians  vi,  The  scanty  pay  and  patronage 
of  the  Virginian  government.  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S. 
I.  XX.  545  Virginian  and  Marylan>l  volunteers  joined  to- 
gether, and ..  besieged  the  fort. 

b.  In  names  of  plants  and  trees,  as  Virginian 
anemone,  azaro/e,  bindweed,  cowslip,  date  plum, 
dogwood,  fir,  grape,  guelder-rose,  hemp,  ivy, 
jasmine,  poplar,  etc.;  f  Virginian  climber,  — 
Makacock  ;  Virginian  creeper,  ~  Virginia 
creeper. 

Also  Virginian  poke,  snake-root,  sp.'der-ivort,  stock, 
sumach,  witch-hazel :  see  the  sbs. 

i8u  Hortus  Angl.  II.  50  ^Virginian  Anemone... Petals 
green ;  flower-stalks  long ;  seeds  shaggy.  1785  AIaki vn 
Lett.  Bot.  xxi.  (1794)  290*  Virginian  Azarole  has  oval  leaves 
wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  shining  and  deeply  serrate. 
17^31  Miller  Gard.  Diet.  s.v.  Sviilax,  Rough  "Virginian 
Bindweed,  with  a  smooth  Ivy  Leaf,  commonly  call'd  Zarza- 
parilla.  Ibid.  s.v.  Juniperus,  Red  ^Virginian  C<:-dar.  Ibid., 
The  White-bcrry'd  Virginian  Cedar.  1861  Bentley  Man. 
Bot.  660  yuniperus  virginiana,  the  Virginian  Red  Cedar. 
1688  Holme  WrwiTMrv  11.  68/2  The*Virginian  Climber  ;. . 
these  Flowers  are  of  a  whitish  colour,  thick  spotted  with  a 
Peach  colour.  1704  Diet.  Rust.iij^t),  Virginian  Climber, 
or  Maracac,  comes  out  of  the  Ground  in  May  with  long 
round  winding  Stalks.  18^  A.  Gray  Man.  Bot.  (i860)  323 
Mertensia  Virgimca,  *Virginian  Cowslip  or  Lungwort. 
x88s  Garden  20  May  352/1  'Ihe  Virginian  Cowslip. .attains 
true  development  in  semi-shady  spots.  1856A.GRAY  A/<i». 
Bot.  (i860)  78  ^;«/f/o/«>, ..*Virginian  Creeper.  1871  H. 
Macmillan  True  Vine  \\.  (1872)  41  The  Virginian  creeper 
is  known  to  botanists  by  the  generic  name  of  Ampelopsis, 
derived  from  its  vine-like  habit  of  growth.  1866  Tnas, 
Bot.  4 1 1/2  Diospyros  virginiana  is  the  *  Virginian  Dale 
Plum  or  Persimon,  a  native  of  the  United  States.  X715 
P'atn.  Diet.,  *  Virginian- Dogivootl,  a  Tree  of  the  natural 
growth  of  Virginia,  about  the  size  of  the  common  Cherry- 
Trec,  blossoHUiig  early  in  the  Spring.  1731  Miller  Gard. 
Diet.  s.v.  Abies,  The  *  Virginian  Firr  Tree,  with  small 
roundish  Cones.  Ibid.  s.v.  Vitis,  The  wild  "Virginian 
Grape.  18*9  T.  Castle  Introd,  Bot.  95  The  "Virginian 
gelder-rose,  a  common  garden  shrub,  affords  a  very  perfect 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  inflorescence.  1899  Loudon  Encycl. 
Plants  Z^^  Wfw/V/a, . .  *Virginian  Hemp.  [Cf.  Hemp  5.) 
i^rsi  Miller  Gard.  Diet.  s.v.  Hedera,  Round-Ieav'd  *Vir« 
gmian  Ivy,  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  Sept.  75  Yellow 
*Virginian  Jasmine.  s88a  Gardt-n  29  April  297/1  The  pure 
blue  of  'Virginian  Lungwort  combines  happily  with  alpine 
Auriculas.  1^31  Miller  Gard.  Diet.  s.v.  Acer,  The  "Vir- 
ginian flowering  Maple  was  rais'd  from  Seeds  which  were 
brought  from  Virginia.  1669  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  ted.  3) 
Aug.  23^  Single  flowers.  Shrub  Spirxa,  Agnus  Castus,  the 
•Virginian  Slartagon,  Maiva  arborescens.  1715  Earn. 
Dict.s.v.,  "Virginian-Myrtle,  otherwisecall'd  Candle- Berry- 
Tree.  1843  Penny  Cyel.  XXV.  341/2  Tulip-tree,  the  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  Liriodendron  tulipifera:..\n  America, 
where  it  is  a  native,  it  is  also  known  by  the  names  White 
wood,.  ."Virginian  Poplar,  and  the  Poplar.  1731  Miller 
Gard,  Diet.  s.v.  Rubus,  The  'Virginian  Raspberry-bush 
with  black  Fruit.  Ibid.  s.v.  Rosa,  The  Wild  *Virginian 
Rose.  i6s9  Parkinson  Parad.  444  "Virginian  Silke. 
1731  Miller  Gard,  Diet.,  Periploca,  Virginian  Silk... The 
\  lower  consists  of  one  Leaf,  i860  Chambers's  Encycl.  I. 
468/1  Asclepias  Syriaca,  Syixa^xi  or  Virginian  Swallow-wort, 
sometimes  called  Virginian  Silk,  appears  to  be  a  native  of 
North  America.  ..It  is  frequently  cultivated  in  flower- 
gardens.  x866  Treas.  Bot.  1219/1  Virginian  Silk,  Periploca 
grxca.  X731  Miller  Gard.  Did.  s.v.  Veronica,  Tall  "Vir- 
ginian Speedwell,  with  many  Spikes  and  white  Flowers. 
18x9  Loudon  Encycl.  PI.  (1839)  196  Asclepias  syriaca. 
•Virginian  Swallow-wort,  i860  [see  Virginian  silk  above], 
1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIV.  217/2   T.  Virginiana,  the  "Vir- 

finian  Tephrosia,  . ,  is  a  handsome  plant  with  reddish 
owers.  1844  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  I.  393  The  cock's-spur- 
thom  {Crataegus  cms  gallt)  and  the  *Virginian  thorn  (C 
Vit^niana)  have  been  proposed.  1741  Compl.  Fam.Piece 
II.  in.  386  There  are  several  other  Trees  and  Shrubs  which 
are  now  in  Flower,  as.  ."Virginian  Trumpet-flower.  Olives, 
..Capers.  1640  Howell  Dodona's  Gr.  180  In  this  "Vir- 
einian-Vine,  the  saying  of  the  wisest  of  Kings  may  be  veri- 
r^ed,  That  a  good  Wife  is  a  Tree  of  life.  1731  Miller 
Gard.  Did.  s.v.  Vitis,  The  Virginian  Vine  or  Common 
Creeper,  ijzs  Earn.  Did.,  *  Virginian  Wild  Crab-tree,  a 
Plant  that  blossoms  somewhat  like  the  Apple,  but  very 
pleasant  to  the  Smell. 


VIRGINITY. 

o.  In  names  of  birds,  quadrupeds,  etc.,  as  Vir- 
ginian Colin,  deer,  nightingale,  owl,  etc. 
.'?*3.  Yaerell  Brit.  Birds  II.  348  Ortyx  Virginiana, 
•Virginian  Colin.  1781  Pennant  Quad.  I.  104  'VirginUn 
Deer  with  slender  horns... A  quite  distinct  species,  and 
peculiar  to  America,  c  1880  Casscll's  Nat.  Hist.  III.  68 
The  Virginian  Deer,  is  the  'Common'  Deer  of  North 
America,  and  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  Fallow  Deer 
Ibid.  301  The  Eagle  Owl.. and  its  relative,  the  "Virginian 
Eared  Owl  of  America,  are  the  largest  of  all  the  family. 
1801  Shaw  Cen.  Zool.  II.  i.  155  "Virginian  Flying  Squirrel. 
.Sciurus  Volucella.     1817  Stephens  Ibid.  X.  i.  153  *Vir. 

finian  Goatsucker.  Capriiiiulgus  virginianus.  1809  Ibid. 
II.  I.  215  'Virginian  Horned  Owl.  Strix  Virginiana. 
i6«8  Chaeleton  Onomast.  85  Coccotkraustes  Virginiana, 
. .  the  "Virginian  Nightingale.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl. 
s.v.  Nightingale,  Virginian  Nightingale,,  .the  common, 
but  improper,  name  of  a  bird  of  the  §ross-beaked  kind.  1775 
Shekidan  Duenna  11.  i,  She  is  a  nightingale— a  Virginian 
nightingale.  1806  P.  A.  Bruce  Kcon.  Hist.  Virginia  I. 
H9  The  cardinal  or  red  bird,  which  was  always  described 
as  the  Virginian  nightingale,  on  account  of  the  clearness 
and  strength  rather  than  the  variety  of  its  notes.  >8oaSHAW 
Cen.  Zool.  1.  11.  473  Didelphis  Virginiana.  "Virginian 
Opossum.  1843  Varreli,  Brit.  Birds  II.  348  I'erdix  Vir- 
giniaiia,''Vkgmian  Partridge.  1884.$/.  fames'  Gaz.  28  Apr. 
6/2  The  so-called  Virginian  partridge ..  has  unaccountably 
failed  to  adapt  himself  to  the  English  climate.  iS6j  Cham- 
bers's Eiuycl,  IX.  809  "Virginian  Quail,  or  Colin  (Ortyx),  a 
genus  of  birds  of  the  family  J  etraonidx,  c\ox\y  allied  to 
quails  and  partridges,  c  1880  CasselFs  Nat.  hist.  IV.  144 
Some  ot  the  American  Parlridges  are  familiar  to  us  in  this 
country,  such  as  the  Virginian  Quail  {.Ortyx  virginianus). 
178s  Latham  Gen.  Synop.  Birds  HI.  i.  228  R alius  Virgi- 
nianus, "Virginian  Rail.  (Hence  in  Pennant  (1792)  and 
Stephens  (1824).]  aijoa  Evelyn  Diary  19  Sept.  1657,  2 
"Virginian  rattle-snakes.  177^  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824) 
II.  7iThegrey  *Virginian  squirrel ..  is  larger  than  a  rabbit, 
and  of  a  greyish  colour,     1783  Latham  Gen.  Synop.  Birds 

II.  II.  546  Parus  Virginianus,  "Virginian  Titmouse. 
[Hence  in  Pennant  (1792)  and  Stephens  (1817).] 

d.  Miscellaneous  uses,  as  Virginian  plate, 
silver  (see  quot.)  Virginian  sea,  that  part  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  lying  off  the  coast  of  Virginia  ; 
+  Virginian  vapour,  tobacco-smoke. 

In  quot.  1617  (and  under  Vikgin  j3.  ji)  Virginian  is  an 
error  for  Vergivian,  an  epithet  (derived  from  Ptolemy)  of 
the  Irish  Sea. 

1864  Strauss,  etc.  Eng.  Workshops  60  This  new  com- 
pound to  which  the  inventors  have  given  the  name  of  "Vir- 
ginian plate  or  Virginian  silver.  i6ia  Capt.  Smith  Map  0/ 
Virginia  Map,  The  "Virginian  Sea.     [1617  Morvson  liin. 

III.  156  This  famous  Hand  in  the  Virginian  Sea,  is  by  olde 
Writers  called  lerna,.. by  the  English  at  this  time  Ireland.] 
1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  256/1  On  the  S.  it  is  bounded  by 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee, .  .and  on  the  E.  by  the  Vir- 
ginian Sea  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  1631  Lenton  Charact. 
F  7,  He,  .then  Hues  by  "Virginian  vapour  a  week  after. 

t  Virgi-nian,  a.2  Obs.  [f.  Vikgin  sb.  -t-  -ian.] 
Virginal ;  virgin. 

1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  (1614)  754  Whether  it  be  Vir- 
ginian modestie,  and  after  the  vse  of  Virgins,  shee  would 
-say  nay  at  first.  1758  J'.lalioratory  laid  Open  319  The  best 
Virginian  honey. 

t  Virgi'nic,  a.  Chem.  Obs.  Also  virgineic. 
[f.  ViKoiN-iAN  a.l  +  -ic.]  Virginic  acid,&n  acid 
obtained  from  the  fat-oil  of  Virginian  snake-root. 

1837  R.  D.  Thomson  in  B?-it.  Ann.  350  Virginic  acid, 
.  .Quevenne  considers  the  whole  of  the  oil  to  constitute  the 
acid  to  which  he  has  applied  a  name  from  Virginia,  from 
whence  the  plant  was  originally  sent  by  Dr.  Tennant..in 
1738.    1868  Watts  Diet.  Client.  V.  1002. 

Virginity  (vsidai-niti).  Forms :  4-5  vir- 
gynyte,  6  -ite ;  4-6  vyrgynyte,  5  -enyte,  6 
-inite ;  4-6  virginite  (itee,  4  wirginite,  5  Sc. 
verginite),  5  -yte,  5-7  -itie,  6-  virginity,  [a. 
AF.  and  OF.  virginite  (mod.F.  virginite,  =  It. 
verginilA,  virginith,  Sp.  virginidad,  Pg.  -idade), 
ad.  L.  virginilat-,  virginitas,  f.  virgin-,  stem  of 
virgo  :  see  Virgin  sb.  and  -ity.] 

1.  Tlie  condition  of  being  or  remaining  in  a  state 
of  chastity ;  abstinence  from  or  avoidance  of  all 
sexual  relations ;  bodily  chastity,  as  a  virtue  of 
great  commendation,  or  as  conferring  especial 
merit  or  sanctity  ;  the  mode  of  life  characterized  by 
this,  esp.  as  adopted  from  religious  motives. 

a.  Of  persons  of  either  sex  (or  without  special 
limitation  of  sex). 

a  Z300  Cursor  M.  24681  Man  or  womman,  quelrer  it  be, 
)>at  liues  in  wirginite,  Quat  fanding  J^at  pai  fele.  1377 
Langl,  F.  pi.  Vt.  XVI.  S03  Wedloke  and  widwehode  with 
virgynyte  ynempned.  In  toknynge  of  be  Trinite  was  taken 
oute  ofo  man.  (;i386  Chaucer  If y^  j /'rtj/.  62  When  sawe 
ye  in  eny  maner  age  That  highe  God  defendid  mariage  By 
expres  word  ?.  .Or  wher  commaunded  he  virginite?  1516 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531 )  83  Well  may  virginite  be  com- 
pared to  a  floure.  Nothynee  is  more  fayre,  more  beautefull, 
ne  more  pleasaunt  than  is  virginite.  1547-64  Bauldwin 
Mor.  Phitos.  (Palfr.)  vil.  vii,  The  first  degree  of  chastity  is 
pure  virginity,  and  the  second  faithfull  matrimony.  1570 
AscHAM  Scholent.  (.Arb.)  i.  85  Commonlie  they  cum  home, 
common  contemners  of  mariage . .  :  not  because  they  lone  vir- 
ginitie,  nor  yet  because  they  hate  prctlie  yong  virgines,  but 
[etc.).  1651  Cartwricht  Cert.  Relig.  I.  174  Origen.  .saith 
that  such  as  live  in  virginity,  doe  not  that  which  is  com- 
manded, but  above  what  is  due.  a  1711  Ken  Psyche  Poet. 
Wks.  1721  IV.  256  Virginity's  a  Heav'niy  tender  Grace, 
Connatural  to  the  angelick  Race.  1837  Hallam  Hist.  Lit. 
I.  vi.  %i  The  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris,  censured  the 
Colloquies  for  slighting  the  fasts  of  the  church,  virginity, 
monkery,  pilgrimages,  and  other  established  parts  of  the 
religious  system.    1840  Newman  Par.  Sertn.  V.  vii.  103 
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Therefore  marriage  was  in  repute,  and  virEmity  in  dis- 
esteem.  1871  Freeman  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  IV.  xix.  422  An 
exaggerated  reverence  for  virginity  had  been  growing  up  in 
theCnarcb  from  the  beginning. 

b.  Of  men  (esp.  ecclesiastics  or  other  religious 
persons). 

c  xyj^  Sc  Ltg.  Saints  xxxvi.  {Baptisf)  14  Angele  als  calHt 
wes  ne  [John  the  Baptist),  fore  kepyng  of  verginite,  138a 
Wycuf  Jokn  Prol.,  Double  witnesse  of  virginyte  is  jouun 
to  hym..in  this  that  he  is  seid  loued  of  God  byfor  othere 
disciplis.  1430740  Lydg.  Bochas  i.  (Bodl.  MS.)  58/2  He 
lyued  euer  in  virg>-nyte.  1456  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  288  John 
EuauKgeUst.  Holy  Edward,  crownyd  kyng,  brothur  in  vir- 
gin>te.  1585  T.  Washington  tr,  Nidtolay's  Voy.  iii.  xvi. 
loi  Heethat  wil  enter  into  this  religion  must . .  obserue . . 
nrginitie  and  abstinence.  1615  Bedwell  Mohanu  Impost. 
11. 1 68  By  this  perfection,  that  is,  by  virginitie,  it  is  knowne 
that  he  was  of  God  accepted  for  his  perfection.  1657 
Fabindon  Serm.  (1672)  H.  1191  Some  have  placed  Perfec- 
tion in  Virginity,.,  making  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  and  have  laid  an  imputation  upon  the 
state  of  Matrimony  as  most  imperfect.  1658  Bromhall 
Treat.  Specters  v.  307  f  He]  defended  the  married  Priests 
against  the  Monks,  which  observed  the  vow  of  Virginity. 
1868  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1877)11.  App.  538  The  resolu- 
tion of  Eadward.  .to  devote  himself  to  a  life  of  perpetual 
virginity.  1884  Catk.  Diet.  556/2  Catholic  feeling.. has 
attadbed  itself  strongly  to  the  virginity  of  St.  Joseph, 

C.  Of  women.  Also  in  plirasesyf(?z«/tfr,  gem.,  etc., 
of  inrginiiy^  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  Virgin 
Mary, 

CX386  Chaucer  Pars.  7*.  F948  The  thridde  manere  of 
chastitee  is  virginitee,  and  it  behoueth  ^at  she  be  hooly  in 
hcrte  and  dene  of  body,  thanne  is  she  spouse  of  Ihesu 
crist  and  she  b  the  lyf  of  Angeles.  1390  Gower  Con/.  II. 
336  And  thus  cam  this  Calistona  Into  the  wode  of  Tegea, 
Whcr  sche  virginite  behihte  Unto  Diane,  c  i^xo  Hoccleve 
Mother  qfGoa'6$  Wei  oghten  we  thee  worsshipe  &  honure, 
Paleys  of  Cryst,  flour  of  virginitee,  1432-50  tr.  Higden 
(Rolls)  Vi.  91  Seynte  Etheldreda,..whiche  contynuede  in 
virginite  thau^he  sche  was  mariede  twyes.  1447  Boken- 
HAM  S^ntys  Introd.  (Roxb.)  6  Whan  I  gan  inwardly  tore- 
membre..Ofhyrthatis  gemmeofvirgynyte.  1500-90  Dun- 
bar Poems  Ixxxvi.  17  Roiss  Mary, . .  O  chast  conclaif  of  clene 
virginite.  That  closit  Crist  but  crymes  criminale.  1540  Hykde 
tr.  Vives  Instr.  Ckr,  lVom.i.\\.  (1541)  15  b,  Virginite  was 
euer  an  holy  thinge  euen  amonge  theues,  breakers  of  Sayn. 
tuary,  vngratiousliuers  [etc.]._  1603  Dekker  Patient  Crissill 
816  Master  Fameze,  sweet  virginilie  is  that  inuisible  God- 
head, that  turns  vs  into  Angells,  that  makes  vs  saints  on 
earth,  and  starres  in  heauen.  1634  Milton  Comus  738 
List  Lady,,  -be  not  cosen'd  With  that  same  vaunted  name 
Virginity,  X71X  Addison  Sped,  Na  164^  P  5  That  Vow  of 
Virginity  in  which  she  [a  novice]  was  going  to  engage  her- 
self. 19x1  Edin.  Rev.  July  62  Jacqueline  aspired  to  the 
veil,  dedicated  herself  to  virginity  and  the  spiritual  life. 
d.  Personified. 

£:x40o  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton,  1483)  iv.  iv.  60  This  noble 
lady  was  suster  to  Aungels  and  was  cleped  vyrgynyte. 
<:x4SO  Lydg.  Assembly  of  Gods  842  Many  pety  capteyns 
aftyr  these  went.  As.  .Clennesse,  Continence,  and  Virginite. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  virgin  or  chaste 
woman ;  chastity,  as  the  natural  or  normal  condi- 
tion of  an  unmarried  woman ;  maidenhood.  Also, 
a  condition  affording  presumption  of  chastity ; 
spinsterhood. 

X303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  2875  Graunte  me  two 
mone1>es  ar  y  dye,  pat  y  may  wepe  my  virginite.  13.. 
E.  E.  Allit,  P.  B.  1071  By  how  comly  a  kest  he  was  clos 
J>ere,  When  venkkyst  wasnovergynyte,  nevyolencemaked. 
£1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  18560  For  me  is  leuere  in  my  centre 
Be  sclayn  in  my  virginite,  That  I  falle  not  in  joure 
handis,  t>an  go  with  50W.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron. 
III.  130  pat  scho  mycht  murnand  be  Twa  moneth  hir  vir- 
ginite. i5oo-aa  Dunbar  Poems  Ixxxiv.  13  Evin  so  women 
wairis  thair  virginitie  On  thame  that  maist  ar  holdin  on- 
worthie.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  i.  i.  298,  1  denie  her  Vir- 
ginitie: I  was  taken  with  a  Maide.  X634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  -zo  The  [Malagasy]  youth  scarce  knowing  twelue, 
the  maid  ten  yeares  m  the  World,  the  title  of  Virginity. 
1709  Addison  Tatier  No.  102  F  i  Some  pleaded  their  un- 
spotted Virginity  ;others  their  numerous  issue.  1750  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  39  P  S  The  reproach  and  solitude  of  antiquated 
Virginity.  1796  H.  HvNrERtr.St.'Pierre*s Stud.  Nat.  (1799) 
II.  543  They  dispense  premiums  on  virginity  1  1825  Scott 
Lett.  24  Aug.  in  Lock/iart,  The  celebrated  *  Ladies  ' . .  who 
.  .selected  this  charming  spot  for  the  rep>ose  of  their  time- 
honoured  virginity.  1884  Cat/t.  Diet.  556/2  Mary,  then, 
was  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God.  She  remained  in  perpetual 
virginity. 

b.  Freq.  in  phrases,  esp.  with  possessives,  as  io 
ravish^  rob^  etc.  (a  woman's)  virginity\  to  keep^ 
lose,  etc.  (one's)  virginity ;  sometimes  with 
approximation  to  a  concrete  sense. 

1390  Gower  Con/.  IL  316  Thus  this  tirant  there  Beraft 
hire  such  thing  as  men  sein  Mai  neveremor  be  yolde  ayein, 
And  that  was  the_  virginite.  /hid.  339  To  robbe  the  vir- 
ginite Of  a  yong  innocent  aweie.  ?  X4oa  Qoixlev  Ballade 
xii.  in  Vorksk.  Arc/ixol,  Jml.  (1908)  XX.  46  This  Tereus 
kyng,  The  virginite  rauysht  by  treson  Of  Philomene,  c  1440 
Gesta  Rom.  ix.  23  (Harl.  MS.),  Whan  he  was  ded,  J>er  come 
a  kny^t,  and  spoiled  me  of  my  virginite.  1485  Caxton  St. 
Wenefr.  9  She  chase  leuer  the  smytynge  of  of  her  hede  than 
to  lose  her  vyrgynyte.  1563-81  Foxe  A.  Sf,  M.  94/2  Her 
heare  hanging  about  her  shoulders  in  two  parts  deuided 
(wherewith  her  shamefa^t  chastitie  and  virginitie  was 
couered).  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  iv.  i.  49  If  you..Haue 
vanquisht  the  resistance  of  her  youth,  And  made  defeat  of 
her  virginitie.  i68a  Rowlands  Good  Newes  ^  B.  21  Since 
Nans_  virginity  past  help  is  lost,  They'l  teach  him  what 
a  maidenhead  will  cost,  c:  1706  Prior  True  Maid  r  For 
my  Virginity,  When  I  lose  that,  says  Rose,  111  dye.  1728 
Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  That  the  next  Relation,  .of  the  Maid's, 
shall  undertake  to  enjoy  her  before  him,  and  takeaway  her 
Virginity.  1759  A.  Butler  Lives  Saints  (ifiai)  X.  489 
These  holy  martyrs  seem,  ,to  have  met  a  glorious  death  in 
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defence  of  their  virginity  from  the  army  of  the  Huns.  x866 
B.  Taylor  On  Leaving  California  Poems  272  Mother  of 
mighty  men,  thou  shalt  not  mourn  Thy  lost  virginity. 
j^g.  x65a  Cbashaw  Carmen  Deo  Nostra,  -yd  Ele^y  6  O 
had  he  nere  been  at  that  cruell  cost  Nature's  virginity  had 
nere  been  lost. 

fo.  With  a  or  pi.  Obs, 

1604  E.  G[rimstone]  D'Acosta*s  Hist.  Indies  v.  xv.  367 
Some  were  appoynted  to  serve  theGuacasand  Sanctuaries, 
keeping  their  virginities  for  ever.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  iv. 
157  The  men.. and  the  Virgines.  .both  shall  haue  their  Vir- 
ginities renewed,  as  fast,  as  lost.  1634  W.  Tirwhyt  ir. 
Balzac's  Leti.  269  Nor  was  ever  any  virginity  so  britle,  as 
that  she  brought  into  the  world. 

d.  Used  as  a  title :  A  virgin  or  unmarried 
woman,    rare^^, 

X755  M  RS.  F.  Brooke  Old  Maid  No.  9. 64  You  must  know 
then,  my  good  sister  virginity,  that  [etc.]. 

3.  ^g.   The  state  of  being  virgin,  fresh,  or  new. 

1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Vict.  11.  lix,  See,  see  the 
flowers  that . .  blowe.  And  of  all,  the  virgin  rose, . .  How  they 
all  unleaved  die,  Loosing  their  virginitie.  1639  Fuller 
Holy  War  xix.  (1647)  31  Cana  the  less..,  where  he  shewed 
the  virginity  of  his  miracles,  turning  water  into  wine.  169a 
South  Serm.  (1744)  XL  8  As  the  purest  water..,  when  it 
slides  into  a  dirty  and  a  muddy  Kennel,  it  immediately 
loses  its  clearness  and  virginity.  18..  Whittier  Pr.  Wks. 
(i88g)  IL  187  What  avail  your  abstract  theories,  your  hope- 
less  virginity  of  democracy,  sacred  from  the  violence  of 
meanings?  1896  Daily  News  14  Feb.  5/4  Pretty  well  for 
what  Lord  Rosebery  would  call  the  virginity  of  the 
Session.  19x5  J.  Kelman  Salted  iv  it h  Fire  ix.  121  Men's 
prejudices,  .had  destroyed  what  Ruskin  calls  the  virginity  of 
the  eye,  and  it  was  the  main  endeavour  of  Jesus  to  restore  it. 

Hence  Virgi'nityship,  spinsterhood. 

1741  Mrs.  Montagu  Lett.  \.  299  Old  Virginityship  is 
certainly  Milton's  Hell  '  Where  hope  ne'er  comes  that  comes 
to  all.' 

Vi'rgin-like,  a.  and  adv,    [f.  Virgin  sb^ 

A.  adj.  Resembling  a  virgin  or  that  of  a  virgin ; 
characteristic  of  or  befitting  a  virgin  ;  maidenlike. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  432  Oh  cursed  and 
furious envie!.. seeing  by  thee  man  was  first  beguiled,  and 
induced  afterward.. to  water  the  earth,  being  yet  virgine- 
like,  with  his  brothers  blood,  a  X593  Marlowe  &  Nashe 
Dido  III.  iii,  And  here  we  met  faire  Venus  virgine  like.  Bear- 
ing her  bpwe  and  qiiiuer  at  her  backe.  1603  Florio  Mon- 
taigne III.  v.  520  When  I  heare  them  bragge  to  have  so 
virgin-like  a  will  and  colde  minde.  i6xx  Shaks.  Cymb.  iii. 
iL  22  Oh  damn'd  paper,..  Art  thou  a  Fcedarie  for  ibis  Act, 
and  look'st  So  Virgin-like  without?  172X  Strvpe  Eccl. 
Mem.  II.  376  [To]  restore  unto  it  again  that  Virgin-like 
Attire,  a  1794  Sir  W.  Jones  Enchanted  Fruit  Wks.  1799 
VI.  189  Rich  bowls...  Some  virgin-like  in  native  pride, 
And  some  with  strong  Haldea  dyed.  1848  Thackeray  yan. 
Fair  iii,  She  had  previously  made  a  respectful  virgin-like 
curtsey  to  the  gentleman. 

B.  adv.   —  ViHGiNLY  adv.    rare. 

'595  J-  Weever  Epigr,  (1599)  Evj,  Chaste  Lucreda 
virgine-fike  her  dresses. 

tVi'rginly,  a,    Obs.-^    [f.  as  prec. +-ly1.] 

Virgin,  virgin-like. 

X548  Udai.l,  etc.  Erasm,  Par.  Luke  xxiv.  88  Dooe  ye  not 
knowe  the  menyng  of  it  to  bee  the  enclosure  &  tabernacle 
of  the  virginly  chastitee,  whiche  neither  any  inortall  man 
entreyng  vnto  it,  ne  the  soonne  of  God..liath  violated  or 
defoiled? 

2.]     As  or 

a  virgin ; 
in  a  way  becoming  to  a  virgin  or  virgins, 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  ^g^/j  The  holy  ghoost  shewed 
unto  saynt  germayn  of  ancerre  how  she  shold  serue  god 
holyly  &  virgyiiely,  X823  Moore  Rhymes  on  Road  v.  34 
Whose  beginnings  are  virginly  pure  as  the  source  Of  some 
mountainous  rivulet.  1895  Meredith  Amazing  Marriage 
I.  XV.  161  Virginly  sensible  of  treasures  of  love  to  give. 

Virgin's  bower.  [Virgin  sb,  ii.]  The 
British  climbing  shrub  Clematis  Vilalba^  tra- 
veller's joy. 

^597  Gerarde  Herbal  u,  cccxiii.  741  Vpright  Clamberer 
or  Virgins  Bower,  is  also  a  kinde  of  Clematis.  x688 
Holme  Armouiy  11.  68/2  The  Virgins  Bower  groweth  like 
the  Honysuckle.  1796  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  IL 
500  Traveller's-joy.  Great  Wild  Cli.Tiher.  Virgin's  Bower. 
i8x8  Keats  Endytn.  11.  417  Virgin's  bower,  trailing  airily, 
184a  Florist's  frnl.  (1846)  III.  36  The  twisting  or  bending 
back  of  the  petioles  over  any  horizontal  body,.. as  in  the 
Virgin's  bower.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par,  III.  iv.  261 
And  woodbine,  and  the  odorous  virgin's-bower,  Hung  in 
great  heaps  about  that  undyked  tower. 

b.  Applied  to  other  species  of  Ckmatis^  esp.  to 
the  American  species  C,  virginiana,  or  employed 
as  book-name  for  the  whole  genus. 

x668  WiLKiNS  Real  Char.  n.  iv.  §  6.  in  Clematis,  Virgins- 
bower.  X7S3  Chambers^  Cycl.  SuppL,  Virgins  Bovver, . . 
in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  ; . .  The  flower  is  of 
the  rosaceous  kind.  1760  J.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  App.  331 
Virgin's  Bower,  Clematis.  1771  J.  R.  Forster  Flora 
Amer.  Septentr.  25  Clematis  viorna.  Virgin's  bower, 
violet.  Virg.  Car.  1845-50  Mrs.  Lincoln  Led.  Bot.  65 
One  of  our  most  beautiful  climbing  plants  is  the  Clematis 
virginica,  or  virgin's  bower.  X856  Delamer  Fl.  Garden 
(1861)  158  Virgin's  Bower — Clematis  moniana,  Viticella, 
and  its  varieties,  are  hardy  climbers,  pretty  when  trained 
over  lattice- work. _  1866  Whittier  Maids  of  Attitash  15 
Hardback,  and  virgin's-bowcr.  And  white-spiked  clethra- 
flower.  1880  Bessey  Bot.  564  Clematis,  the  Virgin's  Bower, 
of  many  species. 

c.  With  distinguishing  terms. 

X704  Diet.  Rust.  (1726)  s.v.,  The  Purple  Virgin's- Bower. . . 
The  Double-purple  Virgin's- Bower.  1707  Mortimer  Ihtsb. 
iilii)  IL  190  Double  Virgins  Bower  is  a  climbing  "Tree, 
fit  to  cover  some  place  of  Repose.  1731  Miller  Gard. 
Diet.  s.v.  Clematitis,  Purple  creeping  Climber,  or  Single 


Vi'rginly,  adv.     [f.  as  prec,  4-  -ly  2; 
like  a  virgin  ;  in  or  after  the  manner  of  ; 
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Virgins  Bower.  Ibid.t  Blue  Climber  with  a  double  Flower, 
or  Double  Virgins  Bower.  iBzz  Hortus  Anglicus  IL39 
Clematis  Cirrkosa.  Evergreen  Virgin's  Bower.  1863 
Chambers's  Encycl.  III.  73/2  Ciejtiatis Jiammuia,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa, ,  .is  the  species 
known  as  Sweet  Virgin's  Bower. 

Vi'rginsllip.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  -*-  -ship.]  The 
personality  of  a  virgin.  Used  with  possessives  as 
a  title  or  form  of  address. 

1643  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  i.  in.  xlvii,  And  Gabriel 
sware  he  would  wait  upon  Her  Virginship.  1673  Davenant 
Distresses  v.  i,  Will  your  vex'd  Virginship  Vouchsafe  to 
stay  here,  till  you  be  well  swadled. 

Vi'rgin's  milk.  V  Obs.  [transl.  med.L,  lac 
virgims.l  A  chemical  preparation  having  a 
milky  appearance :  a.  A  cosmetic  preparation  or 
wash  for  cleansing  or  purifying  the  face  or  skin 
(see  quots.).     Cf.  I^ac  virginis  i. 

x6ooSuKFLET  Countrie  Farme  in.  Ixxiii.  604  Virgins  milke 
is  thus  made  with  a  filtre.  Ibid.,  This  virgins  miike  is  good 
to  heale  ringwormes  and  saucie  and  red  faces.  1694  Salmon 
Bate's  Dispens.  (1713)  289/1  The  Tincture  [of  Benjaminl 
made  with  the  Alcohol  of  Wine,  being  mixt  with  a  great  deal 
of  Water,  makes  a  kind  of  Milk,  which  by  some  is  call'd 
Virgins  Milk,  which  serves  for  a  Wash  for  the  Face  and 
Skin.  17XJ  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  L  187  This  Tincture 
of  Benjamin  and  Storax  is  call'd  Virgin  \sic\  Milk.  i72x 
Bailev,  Virgin's  milk,  a  sort  of  Chymical  Composition, 
called  Benjamin  water,  1835  Penny  Cycl.  IV.  257/1  A 
solution  of  benzoin  in  alcohol,  added  to  twenty  parts  of 
rose-water,  forms  the  cosmetic  called  Virgin's  milk. 
•{"b.  (See  quot.)  Obs.  rare"^. 

X704  J.  Harris  Lex,  Techn.  1,  Virgin's  Milk,  is  made  of 
dissolving  Saccharum  Saturni  [i.  e.  lead  acetate]  in  a  great 
deal  of  Water:  It  will  turn  white  as  Milk;  whence  the 
Name.    [Hence  in  Bailey.] 

t  Virginty,  Obs.  rare.  In  4  vergynte.  [f. 
Virgin  sb. :  see  -ty.]     Virginity. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  767  In  hys  blod  he  wesch  my  wede 
on  dese,  &  coronde  clene  in  vergynte. 

Virgfin  wax.  Also  virgin-wax ;  5-8  vir- 
gin's wax.  [tr.  med.L.  cera  virginea :  cf.  ViRGjy 
17  b  and  II.  So  F.  cire-vierge.']  Orig.,  fresh, 
new,  or  unused  bees-wax,  sometimes  that  produced 
by  the  first  swarm  of  bees ;  in  later  and  more 
general  use,  a  purified  or  fine  quality  of  wax,  esp. 
as  used  in  the  making  of  candles;  white  wax. 

a,  13. .  K.  Alis.  334  (Line.  MS.),  After,  he  tok  virgyn  wax, 
And  made  a  popet  after  l^e  quene.  a  1^00  Sgr.  lowe  Degre 
688  She  sered  that  body  with  specery,  With  wyrgin  waxe 
and  commendry.  « 1425  tr.  Arderne''s  Treat.  Fistula,  etc. 
30  pan  putte  to  a  Htle  oyle  of  olyue,.  .wi)>  als  miche  virgine 
wax  togidre  dissolued  at  J'e  fire  by  it  self.  £'1440  Promp. 
Pa>-v.  510/2  Vyrgyne  wex,  cera  virginea.  150a  Ace.  Ld, 
High  Treas.  Scot.  II.  37  Payit  to  Robert  Bertoune  for 
virgyne  wax  that  he  brocht  hame  to  the  King.  1538  in 
W.  M.  Williams  Ann.  Founders"  Co.  (1867)  55  The  Her&e 
to  be  garnyshed  with  xxx  other  great  Tapers  with  ij 
Branches  of  Virgyn  waxes.  X594  Plat  Jcvsell-ho.  57  An 
excellent  cement  for  broken  glasses.  Take  one  part  of 
Virgin-wax  [etc.].  X626  T.  H[awkins1  tr.  Caussins  Holy 
Crt.  9  He  hath  imprinted  ail  his  perfections  vpon  our 
Sauiour..as  one  should  impresse  a  golden  seale  vpon 
I  virgin-waxe.  ^164$  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  I.  33  They  say, 
I  the  young  King's  picture  was  found  in  her  closet  in  virgin- 
wax,  rt  1711  Ken  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  310 
Like  Virgin- Wax,  he  soft'ned  the  hard  Bone,  And  wrought 
it  till  to  female  shape  'twas  grown.  X79S  W.  Blake  Lett. 
(1906)  54  Take  a  cake  of  virgin  wax. .and  stroke  it, .over 
'  the  surface  of  a  warm  plate.  1821  Scott  Kenilva.  vi,  Be- 
sides lesser  lights,  the  withdrawing-room  was  illuminated 
by  four  tail  torches  of  virgin  wax.  1861  HuLMEtr.  Moquin- 
Tandon  n.  iii.  ccix,  Wax  which  has  been  completely  de- 
prived of  its  colour  is  called  virgin  or  white  wax. 

fig.  a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  11.  xii.  (1912)  229  You  use  vile 
j    VuTcans  spight..to  melt  that  Virgin-waxe,  Which  while  it 
is,  it  is  all  Asias  light. 

attrib.  1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  256 
The  most  intenerate  Virgine  wax  phisnomy.  1654  Gayton 
Pleas.  Notes  iv.  viii.  223  The  convoy  presently  departed, 
leaving  him . .  with  a  Virgin-waxe-light,  m  a  golden  Candle- 
stick. 

&.  149s  Trevisa's  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xxx.  Ixi.  897  The  more 
newe  wexe  is  the  more  able  it  is  to  take  inpressyon  and 
pryntynge  of  dyuers  fygures  and  shapes,  and  suche  wex  is 
callyd  vyrgyns  wexe.  X535  IVardr.  Kaih.  Arragon  41  in 
Camden  Misc.  Ill,  Item,  seevyn  hooUe  tapers  of  vyrgyn's 
waxe.  1567  M  aplet  Gr.  Forest  37  Cerfolie . .  being  wrought 
&  tempered  with  Virgins  Waxe,  remedieth  all  kinde  of 
swelling.  X607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass  39  The  purest 
virgins  wax.  X658  Rowland  tr.  Moufefs  Theat.  Ins.  915 
Simple  and  natural  Wax  is  the  thicker  part  of  the  combs 
that  contains  the  honey  ;  and  it  is  either  virgins  wax,  or  of 
a  second  sort ;  virgins  wax  is  that  the  younger  swarms  of 
Bees  make  from  the  young  branches  of  flowers.  (That  is 
the  first  Swarm  put  into  a  new  Hive.)  1660  Boyle  New 
Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  x.  76  Slender  Tapers  of  white  Wax 
(commonly  called  Virgins  Wax).  1736  Bailey  Housek, 
Diet.  s.v.  Eye-salve,  lake  one  ounce  of  May  butter,  half  an 
ounce  of  virgins  wax  [etc.]. 

II  Virgo  (v3-Jg(7).  Astr.  [L. :  see  Virgin  sb.\ 
(With  initial  capital.)  a.  The  zodiacal  constella- 
tion lying  between  Leo  and  Libra  ;  the  Virgin, 
b.  The  sixth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun 
enters  about  Aug.  20-23. 

axooo  in  Saxon  Leechd.  III.  244  An  Jraera  tacna  ys 
xehaten  aries, .  .fifta  leo',  syxta  uirgo,  )>set  is  mseden,  X390 
Gower  Conf.  III.  121  After  I,eo  Virgo  the  nexte  Of  Signes 
clepeil  is  the  sexte.  <:x39x  Chaucer  Astrol.  u-  §28  Alle 
signes  in  thy  zodiak  fro  the  heued  of  aries  vnto  the  ende  of 
virgo.  1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  iv.  iii.  64  Tit.  Good  Boy  in 
Virgoes  lap..  .Jf«rtr.  My  Lord,  I  aime  a  Mile  beyond  the 
Moone.  Your  letteriswith  lupiterby  this,  c  1600 W.  Fowler 
JK^i,  (S.T.S.)  I,  269  Leolmay]  lye  of  al  the  beastes  forlorne, 
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as  virgo  may  with  gemini  bewar.  1664  Butler  Hud.  II.  iii. 
534  Quoth  Wizard,  So  !  In  Virgo?  Ha  !  quoth  Whachum, 
Na  Has  Saturn  nothing  to  do  in  't.  1697  Creech  Manilius 
II.  70  .\gainst  the  Crab  and  Bull  the  Goat  declares,  And 
Virgo  too,  and  Libra  feels  his  Wars.  1771  EncycL  Brit,  I. 
460/2  In  14  days  afterwards,  the  moon  comes  to  Virgo  and 
Libra,  which  are  the  opposite  signs  to  Pisces  and  Aries. 
17S7  Burns  Let.  to  Mmrc  2  Aug.,  Yet  I  went  on  with  a 
high  hand  with  my  geometry,  till  the  sun  entered  Virgo, 
a  month  which  is  always  a  carnival  in  my  bosom.  1843 
PrtiHyCj'c/.XXVl.  373/1  Virgo,.. the  sixth  constellation 
in  the  zodiac... It  is  best  known  by  two  remarkable  stars  ; 
the  first,  Spica  (a  Virginis):..the  other,  Praevindemiatrix, 
or  Vindemialrix  («  Virginis).  1868  Lockver  GMtllemin's 
Heaz'eiis  (ed.  3)  395  This  zone . .  is  known  under  the  name 
of  the  nebulous  regions  of  Virgo. 

+  VirgOule(e.  Obs.  Also  7  vergoule.  [a.  F. 
Virgoiilie,  the  popular  pronunciation  of  Vilk- 
goureix,  the  name  of  a  village  in  the  province  of 
Limousin  (Hatzf.).]   =  next. 

1699  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (ed.  9)  18  Pears.  Winter  Musk, . . 
Vergoules,  the  great  Surrein.  Ihid.  134  Ice-Pear,  Dove- 
Pear,  Virgoule,  Readman's-Pear.  1719  London  &  Wise 
Comfl.  Card.  53  La  VirgouUe.  The  Virgoulee,  otherwise 
call  d  the  Bujaleiif,  Chambrett,  the  Ice-Pear  [etc.].  Ibid. 
160  Autumn,  and  Winter  Pears,  especially  the  largest ;  as 
the  Beums,  i'irgmUs,  and  Ban.Cretiens.  1741  Compl. 
Fam.-Piece  11.  iiL  406  These  Pears;  [Nov.]  Martin  Sec,.. 
Virgoule,  Sucrevert. 

II  virgonlense  (v»rg«I&).  Also  7  Virgu- 
leua.  7,  9  Vergouleuse,  8  Virgoleuse.  [F.  ot>- 
gouleuse,  f.  Virgoulee  (see  prec.).]  A  jnicy  variety 
of  winter  pear.  Also  aitrib.  with  pear.  Cf. 
Vkeoaloo. 

1698  .M.  Lister  Journ.  Paris  (1699)  159  The  Virguleus 
Pears  were  admirable.  1(99  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (ed.  9)  167 
Pears.  Bergamot  de  Busy.  Vergouleuse.  1706  GentiCs 
yardiiiier  Solitaire  40  The  Marquise,  the  E,ister  Berga- 
mot, the  Virgouleuse.  1715  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Pears,  Pears 
which  become  ripe  in  November. — The  Virgouleuse  is  an 
old  Pear,  well  known  for  its  Goodness.  1818-31  Webster, 
Vergoul,.use,  a  species  of  pears  contracted  to  vergaloo. 
«845  A.  ).  Downing  Fruits  >,  Fruit  trees  Amer.  450 
Virgouleuse... An  excellent  old  French  variety  [of  winter 
pear). .It  is,  however,  a  very  different  pear  from  the  Vir. 
galieu  of  New.York,  which  is  the  White  Doyenne',  i860 
HoGC  Fruit  Mail.  219  Virgouleuse...  Fruit  large  and 
pyriform.  Skin  smooth  and  delicate,  pale  lemon  colour... 
November  till  January. 

II  Virgnla  (v5-jgiala).  [L.,  small  rod  or  twig, 
critical  mark,  dim.  oivirga  twig,  rod,  wand,  etc.] 

1.  Zool.  A  small  rod  like  growth  or  formation  : 
+  a.  One  of  the  spines  of  a  ray.   Obs. 

i«6i  Lovei.l  Hist.  Aitim.  ^  Min.  bjb.  They  {sc.  rays] 
take  their  prey,  by  hiding  themselves  in  the  inudde  and     I 
putting  out  their  virgula;,  and  so  alluring  the  smalt  fishes, 
comming  to  them  as  weeds. 

b.  The  rod-like  axis  of  a  graptolite. 

1907  Fossil  Ini-ertebr.  Anim.  Brit.  Mus.  47  The  colony 
acquired  a  median  supporting  rod  or  virgula ;  this  ended 
often  in  a  disk. 

2.  t  a.  Virgula  divina  or  divinatoria,  a  divin- 
ing- or  dowsing-rod.   Obs. 

1656  Cowley  Pindar.  Odes,  To  Mr.  Hobs  Note  28 
Virgula  Divina  (see  Divining  vbl.  si.  2).  1669  Worlidge 
Syit.  Agric.  vL  i  3.  80  It  is  th;  onely  Plant  for  the  Virgula 
Divina,  for  the  discovery  of  .Mines.  1674  Blount  Gtosso'r. 
(ed.  4),  Virgula  divinatoria,  is  a  Rod  of  Hazel,  wherewith 
Miners  pretend  to  discover  where  the  Ores  of  Metalls  lie. 
1691  LocKK  Lower.  Interest  40  Not  of  the  nature  of  the 
deusing.rod,  or  virgula  divina,  able  to  discover  mines  of 
gold  and  silver. 

b.  =  Ron  sb.  6  b. 

i8a6  Peacock  in  Eucyct.  .Metro!:  (1845)  I.  411  Of  this 
description  are  the  virgube,  or  rods  of  Napier,  which  were 
formerly  much  celebrated  and  very  generally  used. 

3.  fa.    =  ViBQULE  I.   Obs.  rare. 

iTi8  Chambers  Cyel.  s.v.  Point,  A  Point  with  a  Virgula, 
cali'd  a  Semicolon.    Ibid.  s,v.  Comma. 
b.  Mus.   (See  quots.) 

i8ai  Bi;sBV  Diet.  Mus.,  Virgula,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
ten  notes  used  in  the  middle  ages.  1876  Stainer&  Barrktt 
Diet.  Mus.  Ternti  450/1  Virgula,  (i)  The  stem  or  tail  of  a 
note.  (2)  .\  neume. 

Virgnlar  (va-jgi«?15j),  a.  [f.  L.  virgula  (see 
prec.)  •^  -arI.] 

1 1.  Of  musical  syncopation  ;  Denoted  by  a  smaU 
dash  or  stroke.   Obs.~^ 

1609  Douland  Ornith.  Microl.  51  To  the  same  Signe 
there  may  belong  a  double  Diminution,  to  wit ;  virgular  and 
numerall,  thus  :  (p  2.     Virgular  syncopation  is  much  used. 

2.  OfOgham  characters,  etc  :  Having  the  shape 
of  small  thin  rods  ;  consisting  of  slender  rod-like 
lines  or  strokes. 

i8»7  G.  HiGGiNs  Celtic  Druids  3  Another  example  of  an 
Irish  character  called  a  virgular  ogham.  Ibid.  35  The 
virgular  alphabets  of  the  Druids. 

Vi'rgalate,  a.  [ad.  L.  virgulat-us,  f.  virgula  : 
see  -ate]     (See  qnots.) 

1840  Smart  IValier'j  Diet.,  Virgulate,.. shifxd  like  a 
liule  rod.  189a  Crozier  Diet.  Bot,  Terms  199  Virgulate, 
diminutive  of  virgate,  shaped  like  a  little  twig  or  rod. 

Virffole  (v5ugi«l).  [a.  F.  virgule,  or  ad.  L. 
■virgula  Vikoula.] 

L  A  thin  sloping  or  npright  line  ( /,  |  )  occurring 
in  medixval  MSS.  as  a  mark  for  the  caesura  or  as 
a  pimctuation-mark  (frequently  with  the  same  value 
as  the  modern  comma). 

1837  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  i.  viii.  {26  In  the  manuscripts 
of  Chaucer,  the  line  is  always  broken  by  a  csesura  in  the 
middle,  which  is  pointed  out  by  a  virgule.     1895  HoFE- 
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MAN  Beginnings  of  Writing  m  According  to  Orozco  y 
Berra  these  virgules  or  commas  represent  the  verb  to  blow 
or  to  hum. 

2.   Clockmaking.     (See  quot.) 

1884  t'.  J.  Britten  Watch  ^  Clockm.  2S4[A]  Virgule.  .(isj 
an  escapement  having  points  of  resemblance  to  the  verge 
and  to  the  horizontal, 

t  Virguler,  error  for  prec.  or  Virgula. 

1610  Marcelline  Triumphs  Jos.  /,  Cj  b,  Let  them 
measure  the  Syllables,  weigh  the  Words,  controule  the 
pomts  and  Virgulers. 

tVirgult.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  virguUa  (nent.  pi.), 
bush,  thicket,  copse,  slips  or  cuttings  of  trees,  f. 
virguia  Virgula.] 

1.  A  bush  or  shrub ;  a  set  of  young  shoots ;  a 
branch  or  twig. 

ij^ox  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  i.  Prol.  xii,  Amyd  the  virgultis 
all  in  till  a  fary,  As  feminine  sa  feblit  fell  I  down.  1656 
Blount  Giossogr.,  Virguli^ . .  a  company  of  young  shoots,  or 
many  young  tender  Sprigs  and  Sprouts  growing  together 
out  of  the  ground.  1657  Tomlinson  Kenou's  Disp.  240 
Certain  red  berries  adhere  to  its  virgults. 

2,  A  thicket  or  copse. 

1736  Drake's  Eboracuni  1.  vii.  334  A  loft  and  a  virgult,  and 
three  other  measures  of  land, 

Virgu-ltate,  a.  rare-°.  [f.  mod.L,  virgult-um 
(see  next)  +  -ate.]     Virgulate. 

1888  Cassflts  EncycL  Did, 

II  Virgultum    (vajg^-lt^m).     Bot.     [mod.L. : 
see  Virgult.]     A  young  slender  branch  or  twig. 
x866  Treas.  Bot.  1219/2 ;  and  in  recent  Diets. 

fVir-hime,  southern  ME.  var.  Fire-iron  i. 

t^iWS  Gioss.  W.  lie  BibbtisTv.  in  Rel.  Ant.  II.  81  Flint, 
cailJeun  %  vir-hirne,  lefnsH. 

Virial  (vi-rial).  Physics,  [a.  G.  virial  (Clau- 
sius),  f.  L.  vir-^  pi.  stem  of  vis  force,  strength.]  In 
Clansius*  kinetic  theorem  of  gases  :  (see  quots.). 

1870  tr.  Clansiiis  m  Lond.,  eic  Philos.  Mag.  Aug.  123 
We  will  therefore  give  to  the  mean  value  which  this  magni. 
tude  has  during  the  stationary  motion  of  the  system  the 
name  of  FrWa/of  the  system.  1875  En<ycl.  Brit.  III.  39 
When  an  attraction  or  repulsion  exists  between  two  points, 
half  the  product  of  this  stress  into  the  distance  between  the 
two  points  is  called  the  virial  of  the  stress. 

VlTioido.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  vir  man,  husband 
+  -CIDE  2 J     The  slaying  of  men  or  of  husbands. 

J766  G.  Canning  Ant i- Lucretius  i.  71  The  impious 
Danaides,  Grecian  stories  tell,  For  barbarous  viricide  con- 
demn'd  to  hell. 

fViricund.a.  Obs.-'^  [Irreg.  f.  L.z/2>zV/j  (see 
next),  after  rubicund.']     In  a  green  state. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Pkysicke  191/2  Take 
hojjpes  with  the  stalckes,  and  roote,  ether  vincunde,  or 
e.\siccated, 

Vi  rid,  a.  poet,  and  rhet.  Also  7  viride.  [ad. 
L.  virid'is  green,  blooming,  vigorous.]  Green, 
verdant. 

1600  Fairfax  Tasso  xii.  xdv,  Her  tombe  was  not  of  viride 
Spartane  greet.  Nor  yet  by  cunning  hand  of  Scopas 
wrought.  1658  H.  Crompton  PieHdes  82  The  virid  Mar- 
joram Her  sparkling  l)cauty  did  but  see.  1794  T.  Tavloi* 
Pausanias*  Dtscr.  Greece  I.  61  There  is,  also,  a  temple  of 
Earth  the  nurse  of  youths,  and  of  virid  Ceres.  iSia  H.  &  J. 
Smith  Rej.  Addr.  x.  (1873)  97  The  pillars,  .blooming  in 
virid  antiquity,  like  two  massy  evergreens.  1866  J.  B.  Rose 
tr.  Ovids  Met.  341  And  as  he  spoke  the  virid  bough  upon 
Wound  a-s  he  wa.s,  the  dragon  turned  to  stone. 

li  Virida*rium.  Roman  Antiq.  [L.  viridd- 
Hum  plantation  of  trees,  pleasure-garden,  f.  viridis 
ViBiD  <!.]  A  pleasure- garden  or  green  court  of  an 
ancient  Roman  villa  or  palace. 

a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  10  Nov.  1644,  We  went  to  see  Prince 
Ludovisio's  villa  where  was  formerly  the  Viridarium  of 
the  poet  Sallust.  1832  W.  Gell  Pompeiana  I.  viii.  168 
A  sort  of  court,  probably  planted  with  flowers,  and  some- 
times called  a  viridarium.  1848  Lvtton  Harold  i.  i.  The 
wide  space  between  the  columns,  which  had  once  given 
ample  vista  from  graceful  awnings  into  tablinnm  and 
viridarium,  1891  Farrar  Darkn.  <fr  Dawn  x.  As  Titus 
went  across  the  viridarium,  or  chief  green  court  of  the 
Palace. 

tViridary,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [In  sense  I  ad. 
med.L.  viridaritis  vcrderer,  f.  L.  viridis  VluiD  a. ; 
in'sense  2  ad.  L.  viridarium  Viridarium.] 

1.  A  verderer. 

?i3..  in  Arnolde  Chron.  {1502)  p.  Ixxx/i  And  moreouer 
euerych  xl.  daies  bi  al  the  yere  forestirs  and  virydaries  shall 
come  tcgedurs  to  see  [etc.].  1601  W.  Watson  Sparing 
DiicoT.  a  3  Being  but  aduanced  to  the  dignitie . .  of  a  vice  ■ 
president,  nay  but  of  a  viceprotonotary,  nay  but  of  a  vice- 
uiridary. 

2.  A  viridarium  or  garden. 

1657  Thornlev  tr.  Longus*  Daphnis  *  Chlo€  190  Seeing 
how  fair  and  flourishing  the  Viridarie  [was). 

t  Viridary,  iz,   Obs.  (Of  obscure  meaning.) 

Perh.  an  attrib.  use  of  the  sb.  (see  sense  i,  quot.  1601),  but 
the  allusion  is  not  obvious. 

1600  W.  Watson  Decacordon  (1602)  147  [The  Jesuits) 
haue  a  new  iricke  of  a  viridary  post  or  current  of  time  to 
gaine  time  withalt,  in  keeping  Nobles,  State  and  all  the 
people  ii)  suspence  of  euents,  vniil  they  haue  what  they 
looke  for. 

Vi-ridate,  j3.  Chem.  [f.  Virid-ic  +  -ate1.]  A 

salt  formed  by  the  action  of  viridic  acid. 

1868  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  1002  Coffee-beans  owe  their 
green  colour  to  a  small  quantity  of  calcic  viridate.  Ibid.^ 
The  blue  precipitate  of  lead-viridate  is  decomposed  by 
sulphydric  acid. 

fVi-ridate,  z/.  Obs-''  [f.  late  L.  w>?V/«r£  to 
grow  green,  f.  viridis  Vibid  a.]     (See  quots.) 


VIRIDITY. 

i6»3  CocKERAM  I,  Viridate,  to  wax  or  make  greene.  i6«6 
Blount  Glossogr.^  Viridate,  to  make  green  and  lusty 

fVindeer.  Obs-"-  [ad.  med.L.  viridaHus 
(see  ViRiUABY  j^.),  after  words  ending  in  -€er^  A 
verderer, 

1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.,  Stat.  K.  William  12  Gif  he  be 
found  the  third  time  with  grene  wode,  he  sail  be  presented 
to  the  virideer  (the  keiper  of  the  grene  wode  and  grassej 

t  Viri-deous,  a.  Obs,-'^  [Irreg.  f.  \..viHd-is 
ViiiiD  a.]     Virid. 

1688  Holme  Armoury  11.  313/2  Viridis,  virideous,  green, 
colour. 

Viride'SCence.  rare.  [Cf.  next.]  The  quality 
of  being  viridescent. 

1841  Blackm.  Ma^.  L.  697  An  artist  of  this  school.. is 
signalized  by  the  flatness  and  viridescence  of  his  canvass  in 
a  moment.  191s  Natio7t  25  May  282/2  More  like  potatoes 
than_the  tender  viridescence  that  we  like  best. 

Viride'SCent,  a.  rare.  [ad.  ppl.  stem  of  late 
L.  viridescire  to  become  green,  f.  viridis  ViRiD  a.  : 
see  -ESCENT.]    Somewhat  green  or  virid.     Alsoyf^. 

1847  Darlington  Amer.  Weeds,  etc.  (i860)  433  Virid. 
escent,  greenish.  i88<> Stevenson  Lett.  (1899)  II.  158  The 
front  of  the  mountain  ivied  and  furred  with  clinging  forest, 
one  viridescent  cliff.  1907  Sat.  Rev.  5  Oct.  420/2  Philo- 
sophers,  like  gods,  may  have  a  crude  and  viridescent  old  age. 

llViri'dia.  Chem.  [mod.L.,  f.  L.  viridis 
Virid  a.  Cf.  Viridine  3.]  A  vegetable  alkaloid 
obtained  from  the  rootstock  of  Veralrum  viride, 
an  American  variety  of  white  hellebore  ;  jervine. 

1874  Garrod  &  Baxter  Mat.  Med.  383  The  researches  of 
Dr.  H.  C.  Wood  have  led  him  to  conclude  that  Viridia  and 
Veratroidea  both  exert  a  depressant  influence  on  the  heart. 

Viri'dian,  sb.  and  a.  [f.  L.  virid-is  Virid  a.] 
a.  sb.  Veronese  green,  b.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  this  colour, 

i88a  W.  T.  Suffolk  in  Science  Gossip  Mar.  49  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  colours  contained  in  my  own  box  may  prove 
useful . . .  Viridian.  [Note.]  A  transparent  oxide  of  chrom- 
ium, perfectly  permanent,  of  great  u.se  both  by  itself  and  in 
compounding  other  greens.  ^  1903  Sat.  Rev.  21  Mar.  356/2 
The  patch  of  green  bank  shimmering  up  to  viridian  pitch 
encouraged  by.. greys. 

Viri'dic,  a.  Chem,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ic]  Viridic 
acid  (see  quot.). 

1868  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  1002  Viridic  acid,.. am  acid 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  cafi'etanic  acid  in  presence  of 
ammonia. 

Viridine  (vi  ridain).  Also  -in,  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-INE.     Cf.  F.  viridine,'] 

1.  Bol,   =  Chlorophyll,  Chromule. 

1837  p.  Keith  Bot.  Lex,  59  The  pulp  constituting  the 
parenchyma  of  the  leaves  was  at  one  time  designated  by 
the  appellation  ol  viiidine,  because  it  is  generally  of  a  green 
colour.     1859  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  s.v. 

2.  Dyeing.  A  green  aniline  dye  (see  quots.), 

1875  lire's  Diet.  Arts  (ed,  7)  1. 72<^Viridine.  A  green  dye 
has  been  obtained.. by  acting  on  rosolic  acid  with  aniline 
and  benzoic  acid.  ^  x88j  Mature  XXV.  546  R.  Meldola.. 
investigates  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  upon  diphenylam- 
ine,  and  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  upon  the  product. 
The  substance  thus  produced  is  a  green  dye,  '  viridin '. 

3.  Chem,  =  ViRiDiA,  Jervine. 

1877  H.  Watts  Foivnes'  Chem.  (ed.  12)  II.  610  Parvoline, 
.  .Coridine, . .  Rubidine, . .  Viridine.  (CiaHiyN.)  x886  Buck's 
Handbk,  Med.  Sci.  Ill,  604/1  The  viridine  and  veratroid- 
iiie  of  Bullock  are  now  supposed  to  have  been  impure  con- 
ditions of  jervine  and  rubijervine  respectively.  1888  H.  C. 
Wood  Thera^.  (ed.  7)  392  The  root-stock  of  Veratrum 
viride.. contains  two  alkaloids, yfrz'/wtf  and  veratroidine. . . 
Dr.  George  B.  Wood  named  them  viridine ^nA  veratroidine. 

Viridite  (vi-ridait).  Min,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ite  l 
2  b.  Named  viridit  by  H. 'Vogelsang,  1872,]  A 
mineral  compound  occurring  in  certain  rocks  in  the 
form  of  minute  greenish  particles. 

1879  Rutley_.S/W.  Rocks  X.  166  Viridite  includes  mineral 
matter  which  is  probably  referable  to  different  varieties  of 
chlorite  and  serpentine.  1883  Science  II,  iii/i  Yellowish- 
green  needles  of  epidote  and  viridite.  i8oa  J,  D.  Dana 
Min.  664  Viridite,.. A  collective  name. ..They  are  gener- 
ally in  scal;^  or  fibrous  forms  and  are  often  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  amphibole,  pyroxene,  chrysolyte,  etc 

Viridity  (viri'diti).  Now  rare.  Also  5  vyr- 
idite,  (S-7  viriditye,  [ad.  OF.  (also  mod.F*.) 
viriditi  ( ^  It.  vtriditd)^  or  L,  viriditat',  viriditds, 
f.  viridis  Virid  a.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  virid  or  green  ; 
greenness,  verdancy.     Also  in  fig,  context. 

f  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  78  God  Almyghti 
. .  Hath  florisshed  the  erthe  on  every  side,  The  woodes  and 
the  medowes  wyde.  Withe  Crete  hahundance  of  vyridite. 
'597  A.  M.  tr.  Guilletneau s  Fr.  Chirurg.  29/2  'Iner  re- 
mayneth  somtimes  a  viriditye  or  greenes  about  the  aper- 
tione.  Ibid,  y/2  The  matter  of  our  woundes  resoiveth  it 
selfe  into  viriditye.  1605  J.  Dove  Confut.  A  theism  90  'I'he 
Bush  bore  the  heat  of  the  fire  without  losse  of  viriditye. 
1661  Feltham  Resolves  (ed.  8)  11.  Ivii.  304  The  Soul  of  Man 
..was  planted  in  the  Element  of  Vertue,  and  while  'tis 
nourisht  by  it,  it  spreads  and  thrives  with  fruit  and  fair 
viridity.  1670  Evelyn  Sylva  (ed.  2)  238  This  deification  of 
their  Trees,^  and  amongst  other  things,  for  their  Age  and 
perennial  viridity,.. might  spring  from  the  manifold  use 
which  they  afforded.  1875  Sat.  Rev.  XL.  553/1  To  mark 
more  clearly  the  distinction  between  black  and  green  tea, 
the  practice  has  arisen  of  imparting  to  the  latter '  an  obvious 
viridity'  by  means  of  various  pigmentary  substances. 

2.  fig.  t  a.   (See  quot.)  Obs.-^ 

1656  Blount    Glossogr.   (copying   Cooper )j   Viridity,  ,. 
lustiness,  strength,  manliness.     [Hence  in  Phillips,  etc.) 
b.     =  VeBDAN'CY  3. 
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VIRIDOUR. 

ifas  T.  Hook  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Passion  ^  Princ.  W,  What    ( 
iatelfectual  viridity   that    exemplary  creature    possesses ! 
i^  Ckattib.  Jrni,  IX.  99  A  desire  to  extenuate,  .my  dear    i 
parent's  viridity  and  trustfulness  in  the  matter.   1859  Helps    ' 
Fritmds  in  C.  Scr.  11.  I.  viii.  264  The  next  in  innocency;— 
may  we  say,  in  viridity? 

t  Viridour.  Ods.  rare.  In  6  virydour.  [ad, 
med.L.  znridarius  verderer,  with  ending  assimil- 
ated to  Vbrdour^.]     «  Vebdebeb2  I, 

?I3..  Charter  0/ Forests  in  Amolde  Ckron,  (iSii)  212 
[That]  eaerych  forester  of  our  fee  from  hensforth  attache 
plees  of  forest  as  wele  of  grasinges  as  of  our  veneri  and  them 
presente  to  y«  virydour  of  y«  prouince. 

Viri-fio.a.  rarr-^,  [f.  L.  vir-us  Virus  +  -(i)ric.] 
Virulent,  poisonous. 

iSSs  Pali  MaltG.  20  Jan.  4/1  I'  was  further  ascertained 
that  the  maximum  of  vinfic  effect  is  produced  in  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

Virile  (vi'rail,  -il,  V3i»'r3il,  -il),  a.  (and  sb.)* 
Also  5  viryle,  6  vyryll,  6-8  viril  (7  -ill),  [a, 
OF.  viril  or  ad.  L.  viriHSy  f.  vir  man :  see  -ilb. 
So  F.,  Sp.,  Pg.  viril,  It.  viriU,1 

1.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  a  man ; 
manly,  masculine;  marked  by  strength  or  force, 

a.  Of  things,  qualities,  etc. 

X490  Caxton  Eneydos  ix.  36  O  the  fortytude  viryle  of 
wymmcn,  or  loos  &  pryce  of  chastytc  femynyne.  1604  T. 
Wright  Passions^  Clymact.  Ytars  3  The  next  clymacter- 
icall  yeere  in  them  of  solide  and  virile  constitution  is  an  100. 
1651  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  11.  iii.  (1739)  17  And  yet  the 
power  of  this  grew  as  virile  and  Royal,  as  u  would  acknow- 
ledge no  Peer  but  the  Parliament.  167^  J.  Goodman  Penit. 
Pard.  III.  ii.  (1713)  292  There  is  a  virile  state  of  vertue 
attainable  when  duty  is  tturned  into  nature.  1728  Chambers 
Cyci.  S.V.,  The  Virile  Age.  .is  the  Strength  and  Vigour  of  a 
Man's  Age,  viz.  from  thirty  to  forty-five  Years.  x8aa  T. 
Tavlor  Afuieius  viii.  175  Stammering  words  of  an  uncer- 
tain meaning,  she  breathed  out  her  virile  soul.  1858  Gen. 
P.  Thompson  Audi  Alt.  Part.  II.  Ixviii.  7  It  was  an  act 
not  reconcileable  with  virile  sense,  on  the  part  of  either  the 
proposers  or  the  accepters.  1875  G.  Maciwnald  Malcolm 
III.  XV.  199  She  punished  her  husband  for  the  virile  claim  to 
greater  freedom. 

absol.  1876  Stedman  Victorian  Poets  (1887)  407  Only  the 
virile  and  heroic  can  fully  satisfy  her  own  nature  and  master 
it  for  good  or  evil. 

b.  Of  dress :  Denoting  the  attainment  of  man's 
estate ;  distinctively  belonging  to  men  in  contrast 
to  youths  (or  women). 

1603  HoLU^ND  Plutarch's  Mor.  51  Having  put  on  your 
virile  robe  and  growen  to  mans  estate.  1631  Brathwait 
Eng.  Gentlew.  (1641)  340  One  of  this  ranke.  .forbore  not  to 
uDWoman  herselfe,  by  assuming  not  onely  a  virile  habit,  but 
a  virago's  heart.  1738 Chambers  Cycl,  s.v.  Kobe^  At  Rome, 
they  gave  the  Name  Virile  Robe,  Toga  Viri/is,  to  a  plain 
kind  of  Gown  which  their  Youth  assumed  when  arrived  at 
Puberty.  1761  Ace.  0/  Books  in  Ann.  Reg.  298/2  Girls 
wore  it  [i-e.  the  firxtexta]  till  they  were  married,  and  youths 
till  they  took  the  viril  robe.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair 
xliv.  The  assumption  of  the  virile  jacket  and  pantaloons. 

2.  Of  persons  :  a.  Full  of  masculine  energy  or 
strength  ;  not  weak  or  effeminate. 

151a  Helyas  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1828)  HI.  51  He 
semed  almost  a  man  viril  in  his  force.  1S80  Scribner's 
Mag.  iMay  124/1  His  instrument  broke  for  want  of  a  firm 
and  even  hand  to  use  it—.a  virile,  devoted  master  to  prolong 
the  strain.  1890  Hosmer  Anglo-Sax.  Freedom  319  All  had 
. .  been  disciplined  and  made  strongly  virile  by  that  priceless 
polity . .  which  had  been  inherited  from  Anglo-Saxon  ances- 
tors. 1S93  J.  Strong  New  Era  102  The  more  virile  a  man 
is  the  more  positive  are  his  defects. 

t  b.  Of  a  woman  :  Nubile.  Ods.~^ 

1^8  Hexham  ii,  Manbaer,.  .a  maide  that  is  Martageable 
or  ripe  for  a  Husband,  or  Virill. 
O.  Of  sex  :  Male. 

1697  Evelyn  Numism.  viii.  287  A  Treatise  of  Illustrious 
Women  showing  how  far  they  surpass  the  Virile  Sex  in  all 
sorts  even  of  Martial  undertakings  and  Affairs. 
d.  absol.  as  sb,  A  virile  person. 

1903  Critic  XLIII.  374/1  It  is  the  fashion  of  the*  viriles* 
—to  coin  a  word — to  stigmatize  the  poetry,  .as  '  decadent.* 

3.  Virilt  member  (or  yard\  the  male  organ  of 
generation. 

1541  R.  Copt.ANO  Gwydi)»'j  Quest.  Chimrg.  Kj,  It  is  the 
yerde  vyryll  that  is  the  cultyuer  and  labourer  of  the  felde 
of  mankynde.  1607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  89  But  it  is 
good  to  leaue  as  many  of  the  vaines  and  nerues  of  the  virile 
member  vntouched  and  whole  as  may  be.  1610  Holland 
Camden's  Brit.  i.  135  Frico,  whose  image  they  devise  and 
pourtray  with  a  great  viril  member.  X7»8  Chambers  Cycl. 
5.V.  Penis,  The  Member,  or  virile  Member,.. one  of  the 

Srincipal  Organs  of  Generation  in  the  Male  Kind.     1856 
Iayne  Expos.  Lex.  672/1. 
Hence  Tl'rileness,  *  manhood,  manliness'. 

I7»7    BAlLtY  (vol.   II). 

Virilescence  (virile-sens).  [See  next  and 
-XNC£.]  The  condition  of  becoming  virile,  spec. 
of  assuming  physical  characteristics  of  the  male. 

1836-9  TodtCs  Cycl.  Anat.lX.  j\tj-z  The  change  to  viril- 
escence in  the  former  \sc.  birds]  bein^  more  marked  and 
striking  than  in  the  latter  \sc.  mammalia).  1853  Dungllson 
Med.  Lex.  908  Virilescence, . .  the  state  of  the  aged  female 
in  which  she  assumes  certain  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
male.— Mehliss.  191s  A.  Harrison  in  £»^.  ^^z/.  Feb.  493 
The  virilescence  of  women  would  seem  to  imply  the  emascu- 
lation of  men. 

Virilescent  (virile-slnt),  a.  [f.  Vibile  a.  + 
-E4CBNT.]     Assuming  characteristics  of  the  male. 

1836-9  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  716/2  Two  cases  in  which 
a  virilescent  type  was  shewn  principally  in  the  hair  of  the 
female  deer. 
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Virilify  (viri-lifai),  v,     [f.  Virile  a.  + -ipy.] 

trans.  To  make  virile  or  manly. 

1849  J.  Wilson  in  Blackxv.  Mag^.  LXVI.  647  It  is  merely 
his  manhood  that  quails,  which  his  wife  has  to  virilify. 

t  Viri'liously ,  o,dv.  Obs.  rare.  [Irreg.  f.  L. 
virilis  Virile  a.\     Manfully. 

163a  LiTHGOw  Trav.  V,  178  [The]  Knights  of  St.  lohn.. 
virihously  expulsed  the  Saracens  from  thence.  1637  — 
Siege  0/  Breda  25  The  Enemy  did  divers  times  sally  forth 
upon  them,  but  they  were  ever  viriliously  repulsed  backe 
to  their  owne  repugnable  limits. 

Virilism  (vi-riliz*m).  [f.  Vibile  a.  +  -ism.]  A 
form  of  hermaphroditism. 

1896  Nat.  Science  Sept.  154  They  can  be  referred  to  in. 
fantilism.  .and  virilism. 

Virility  (viri-liti).  Also  6-7  -tie,  -tye.  [ad. 
F.  virilite  (OF.  virilite)  or  L.  virililas,  f.  virilis 
Vibile  a. :  see  -ity,  So  It,  virility,  Sp.  viHlidady 
Pg.  'idade.'\ 

1.  The  period  of  life  during  which  a  person  of 
the  male  sex  is  in  full  vigour ;  mature  or  fully 
developed  manhood  or  masculine  force. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  i.  531  The  parts  are 
these;  infancie,  childhood^  youth,  adolescencie,  virilitie, 
and  old  age.  i6a3  J.  Wodroephe  AfarriKv  Fr.  Tongue 
yj^h  The  first  Aage  of  Man  is  called  Virilitie,  in  which  nee 
is  in  his  Best  Force,  Vnderstanding  and  Disposition.  165a 
J,  Wright  tr,  Camus'  Nat.  Paradox  i.  4  At  such  years 
as  but  just  passing  out  of  Virility  he  saluted  only  the  first 
and  freshest  time  of  Old-Age.  17*8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v. 
Virile,  For  which  Reason  some  compare  Youth  to  Summer, 
and  Virility  to  Autumn.  1757  Burke  Abridgm.  English 
Hist.  Wks.  X.  329  When  a  young  man  approached  to 
virility,  he  was  not  yet  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  State. 
i8as-7  Good  Study  Med,  (1829)  II.  27  At  puberty  it  [the 
pulse]  is  only  80;  about  virility  75.  1859  Mayne  Ex^os* 
Lex.  1333/2. 

b.  transf.  ox  fig. 

i6»  A.  Court  Constancie  i.  41  The  ruine  of  Townes  is 
still  at  hand;. .they  haue  their  Youth,  their  virility,  their 
Olde  age,  like  men.  16*7  Donne  Sertn.  2T4  Our  Virility, 
our  holy  Manhood,  our  religious  Strength  consists  in  a 
faithfuU  Assurance  [etc.l.  1671  E.  Panton  Si^ec.  Juventutis 
89  In  the  Youth  and  Virility  of  our  Empire  our  Nobles 
handled  all  affairs  of  State.  1875  Maine  Hist.  lust.  xiii. 
395  Dming  the  virility  of  his  intellect. 

C.  Masculine  vigour ;  masculinity  of  sex. 

1890  Amer.  Naturalist  Nov.  1030  We  may  infer,  there- 
fore, that  sexual  power  and  high  sexual  characters  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  .idvance  toward 
organic  perfection  virility  increases.  1898  Ailbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  V.  839  Both  these  men  were  literary  men  of  more 
sensitiveness  than  virility, 

2.  +a.  The  generative  organs.  Obs.  b.  The 
power  of  procreation ;  capacity  for  sexual  inter- 
course. 

1597A.M.  ir. Guillemeau^s Fr.Cltirurg.2h/2That  suture 
or  seame  which  passeth  along  the  virilitye.  i6n  Spekd  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit.  IX.  iii.  §23  William  of  Anco  was  punished  with 
losse  of  both  his  eyes  and  his  virilitye.  1650  Bulwer 
Anthropomet.  205  He  neverafter  would  trust  any  of  his 
Eunuchs  with  any  part  of  their  virility.  1659  Milton  Civ. 
Po7ver  Wks.  1851  V.  316  No  less  then  the  amercement  of 
thir  whole  virilitie.  1721  G.  Roussillon  tr.  Vertofs  Rev, 
Portugal  1^6  The  King.. was  for  bringing  half  the  prosti- 
tutes of  Lisbon  to  prove  his  virility.  1756-7  tr.  Keyslers 
Trav.  (1760)  III.  194  Such  mutilated  persons  as  have  volun- 
tarily and  deliberately  deprived  themselves  of  their  virility. 
1859  Mavne  Exfos.  Lex.  1333/2  Virility,.. mort  particu- 
larly the  generative  power  ot  man. 
+  C.  pi,    =  prec.    Obs. 

1646  Sir  T.  Bkowne  Pseud.  Ep,  in.  ix.  124  Castrated  ani- 
mals in  every  species  are  longer  lived  then  they  which  retaine 
their  virilities.  1650  BuLwEK/4«Mro/(7w«/.  206  Sealing  up 
his  Virilities  in  a  Box,  delivered  it  unto  the  King. 

3.  Manly  strength  and  vigour  of  action  or 
thought ;  energy  or  force  of  a  virile  character. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mar.  1275  Yet  could  they  never 
observeand  keepe  the  virilitie  of  visage,  and  lion-like  looke 
of  his  [sc.  Alexander],  163a  Lithgow  Trav,  v,  211  Thus.. 
discharged  he  the  function  of  his  calling .  .with  prudent  and 
magnanimous  virilitie.  1716  .'Vddison  Freeholder  No.  26. 
?7,  I  have  lately  been  told  of  a  Country-Gentlewoman, 
pretty  much  famed  for  this  Virility  of  Behaviour  in  Party- 
Disputes.  1768  Tucker  Lt.  Nature  I.  262  Etymologists 
derive  virtue  from  virility,  supposing  it  to  denote  a  manly 
strength  and  vigour  of  mind.  1845  Ford  Handbk.  Spain  \. 
2  Thus  the  virility  and  vitality  of  the  noble  people  has  been 
neutralised.  1855  Motley  Dutch  Rep.  \\.  i.  (1866)  118  The 
famous  moustache  upon  her  upper  lip  was  supposed  to  in- 
dicate authority  and  virility  of  purpose.  1891  Farrar 
Darkn.  i^  Dawn  xi.v,  A  mind  in  which  every  spark  of 
virility  was  dead,  and  which  was  rapidly  degenerating  into 
a  mass  of  sensuous  egotism. 
b.   transf, 

1597  MonLzv  Introd.  Mus.  177  These  motions  be  more 
masculine  causing  in  the  song  more  virilitie  then  those 
accidentall  cordes.  1889  W.  Wilson  State  §1195  The 
result  some  day  to  be  reached  will  be  normal  liberty,  poli- 
tical  vitality  and  vigor,  civil  virility.  1894  E.  Brooks  in 
Educator  iVhWdiA.)  Oct.  15^  Those  universal  and  compre- 
hensive principles  of  education  which  unite  the  parts  of  the 
science  into  an  organic  unity  of  power  and  virility. 

t  Viring-rope.  Obs.-^  [app,  f,  Virez*.]  ?A 
warping  rope. 

1336  Ace.  Exch.  K.  R.  19/31  m.  ^  (Publ.  Rec.  Off.)  In 
Ix.  petris  cordis  de  canabo  . .  pro  tribus  viryngropes  indt 
facie  nd  is. 

fVirlnus,  obs.  var.  Verinas,  Varinas. 

x666  J.  Davies  Hist.  Caribby  Isles  192  It  is  made  more 
excellent  than  that  which  commonly  goes  under  the  name 
of  Virinus-Tobacco. 


VIRON. 

t Viripotence.  Obs.—°  [f.  Vibipotsnt  a.l : 
see  -ENCK.]  'Marriageableness'  (Bailey,  1727). 
So  t  Vlrl-potenoy.   Obs.-^ 

165*  Peyton  Catastr,  Ho.  Stuarts  (1731)  6  Mary  Stuart 
,  .when  she  attained  to  viripotency,  was  bought  for  a  Con- 
sort to  the  Dauphine  of  France. 

t  Viri'potent,  ".'  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  viripo- 
tent-,  viripotens,  f.  vir  man,  husband  +polens  able.] 
Of  a  woman  :  Physically  fit  for  marriage ;  of  a 
marriageable  age. 

1587  HoLiNSHED  Chron.  (ed.  2)  III.  38/1  The  kings 
daughter  affianced,  .vnto  him,  and  being  now  viripotent  or 
manable.  /hid.  101/2  He  would  not  suflfer  his  Sonne  xo 
marrie  hir,  being  not  of  ripe  yeares  nor  viripotent  or  niari- 
able.     1623  CoCKERAM  i.     1656  Blount  Clossogr, 

t  Viripotent,  a.  ^  Obs.~'  [a.A.'L.  viripotent-, 
viripolens  (Plautus),  f.  vires  strength.]  Possessed 
of  strength  or  energy. 

1646  Gaule  Cases  o/Conscience  113  Of  giving  Potions  to 
make  people  love  or  hale  as  they  please.  Making  the 
Strength  of  youth  impotent,  and  dead  Bodies  viripotent. 
+  V  iritrate.  06s.— ^  [Of  obscure  origin :  cf. 
ME.  irate,  trat  TiiciT  sb.-'\  An  abusive  term  applied 
to  an  old  woman. 

c  X386  Chauceii  Frtars  T.  284  This  Somonour  clappeth  at 
the  wydwes  gate  Com  out  quod  he,  thou  olde  virytrate,  1 
trowe  thou  liast  som  frere  or  pieest  with  thee. 
Virk,  dial.  var.  Firk  v.  Virk(e,  obs.  Sc.  ff. 
WoKK  V.  Virkin,  dial.  var.  Firkin.  Virking, 
ol)S.  Sc.  f.  Working  vbl.  sb. 
VirL  Now  only  Sc.  Forms  :  a.  5-6  vyroU 
(5  vyrolfe),  virol.  /3.  5-6  vyral,  6  wyrall, 
viral(l.  7.  5  vyrille,  vyr-,  virelle,  6  wiirell, 
9  virrel,  8-  virl.  [a.  OF".  virol{e  and  virelle: 
see  ViBOLE,  Verkel,  and  FERRULE.]  A  band  of 
metal,  ivory,  or  bone,  placed  round  the  end  or 
some  other  part  of  a  piece  of  wood,  etc.,  to  keep  it 
from  splitting  or  wearing ;    a  ferrule. 

a.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  510/2  VjTolfe,  of  a  knyfe  {K. 
uirol,  P.  vyroll.),  sfiruln.  cusa  Medulla  (Cant.  MS.), 
Tolus  est  summitns  templi  eminens  rotunditas,  a  bolle  or 
a  toppe  or  els  a  rownde  vyrolle.  1530  Palsgk.  285/1  Vyroll, 
uirolle.  1^  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  319  Ane  battirt 
..montit  upoun  ane  auld  stok,  and  hir  axtre  and  quhclis 
garnysit  with  foure  virols  of  irn. 

^.  1496  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  1.  289  Item,  for  iij« 
nalis  to  the  wyndbandis  and  the  vyralis,  iiij.s.  1503  /6id. 
II.  389  Item,  for  sevin  score  viraiis  and  diamandis for  speris, 
ilk  pece  vj  d.  1547  in  N.  4-  Q.  9th  Ser.  IX.  109,2  Item 
three  staves,  every  of  theym  having  a  picke  with  two 
graynes  at  the  nelher  end  and  a  wyrall  of  Iron  tynned. 
iSSa  in  Strype  Sect.  Mem.  (1721)  II. 539  One  of  the  king's 
canes, . .  garnished  with  gold  ;  and  having  at  the  end  a  viral 
of  gold. 

y.  14..  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  735 //tfC  jf//rw/a,  a  vyiille.  1481-4 
Ace.  Exch.  K.  R.  A,gbhi  (Publ.  Rec.  Off.)  Vitelles  Plates 
pro  diversis  poleys.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  402/1  A  vyrelle  of 
a  knyfe.  ijtt  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  272  Foure 
dusson  of  wirrellis  with  diainontis.  1715  Ramsay  Gentle 
Sheph.  1.  i,  A  winsome  flute,  O'  plum-tree  made,  wi'  iv'ry 
virles  round.  1787  Burns  Brigs  Ayr  84  Five  taper  staves 
as  smooth's  a  bead,  Wi'  virls  an'  whirlygiguins  at  the  head. 
1813  W.  Tennant  Anster  Concert  in  Li/e  (1861)  I.  25  Braw 
flute,  wi'  ivory  virls,  man-  1890  Service  Notunduiiis  1*5, 
I  gaed  in  to  Willie  Gaud's  as  I  cam  bye  and  got  him  to  put 
a  new  vitrei  on  my  staff. 

trans/.  x8a3  Galt  Gilhaize  xii.  He  walked  with  slow  and 
tottering  steps,  wearing  a  virl  of  fur  round  his  neck. 

Hence  'girled  ///.  a.,  furnished  with  a  virl  or 
ferrule.     Also  'Vi'rlet,  a  small  virl. 

^■n-i  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  IX.  371  The  blade  is.. set  in  a 
halt  of  Tortoise-shell,  or  stained  horn,  girt  with  silv.r  virlets. 
x8aa  Galt  Sir  A.  ll'ylie  III.  v.  35  An  ivory  headed  cane 
virled  with  gold.  1842  D.  Vedder  Poems  217  A  staff.  .Cut 
frae  the  gallows  wood,  Weel  virled  about  wi'  murderer's 
banes. 
Virlat,  obs.  Sc  form  of  Varlet. 
t  Virly.  Ohs.~^  [ad.  OF.  virely,  vireli,  in  ori- 
gin probably  a  meaningless  refrain  employed  in 
dancing  songs.]  A  light  dance,  or  sport  accom- 
panied by  dancing. 

C1430  Ptlgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iii.  xxx.  (1869)  152  Boistows 
j  am.  and  hahinge,  and  wronger  Tothe  virly  j  gohippinge. 

Virm,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Worm  sb.  Vlnnet,  obs.  Sc. 
var.  Wormwood.  Virmilion,  obs.  f.  Vermilion. 
Virmin,  obs.  or  U.S.  f.  Vermin  sb. 

II  'Virole.  Her.  Also  virolfi.  [a.  F.  virole 
ring,  ferrule  (see  Virl),  and  virol4  provided  with 
a  ferrule.]     (See  quots.) 

1722  A.  NisuET  Her.  226  From  Vires^  are  the  Terms 
Viroles,  and  Virole,  in  the  Blazons  of  Figures,  that  have 
Hoops  and  Rings  round  them.  1780  Edmondson  Her.  II 
ViroU,  is  the  hoop,  ring,  or  mouth-piece  of  the  bugle  or 
hunting  horn. 

Hence  Viroled  a. 

c  1828  Berrv  Encycl.  Her.  I.  Gloss.,  Virolled,  this  term 
is  sometimes  used  for  the  garnishings  of  the  buglc-hom, 
being  the  rings  or  rims,  which  surround  it  at  various  parts. 

t  'viron,  sb.  Obs.  Also  4  viroun,  5  vyrouu, 
vyrown,  vyme.  [a.  OF.  viron  (f.  virer  to  turn), 
used  as  prep,  or  in  the  phr.  en  viron  Envibon.] 

1.  Circuit,  compass ;  a  circling  course.  /«  (he 
viron  of,  round  about. 

a  2380  St.  Augustine  1221  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Z<ff.  (1878) 
82  pe  viroun  (L.  circulum]  of  J>e  wattres  wondurliche  He 
schewed.  1382  Wyclif  Judg.  ii.  12  The  .'.ones  of  Vrael.. 
folweden  alien  goddis,  goddis  of  the  puple  that  dwelten  in 
the  viroun  of  hem.     c  1400  Arth.  8f  Merl.  (L.)  1616  pe  rede 
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dragoun . ,  Drof  ]>eo  white  feor  adoun  In  to  )>e  pleynes  a 
gret  vyroun.  c  1440  Pronip.  Parv,  510/2  Vyrne,  or  sercle, 
.  .£in€St  ambitus^  circulus. 

2.  In  viron,  round  about ;    =  Environ  oiiv. 

<:i38o  WvcLiF  Sel.  li^ks.  II.  311  In  viroun  and  wi^mne 

J>ci  weren  ful  of  ijen.     1447  Bokenham   Seyntys  {Roxb  ) 

107  Summe  blewe  so  sore  that  the  Haume  up  sprong  Aboutyn 
hyr  sydyseven  in  vyroun-  <:  1450  Lovelich  J/^//«  3196 
[He  must]  serchen  jn  market  &  town  Abowtes  al  this  conire 
in  vyrown.  c  1450  —  Grail  xlii.  46  5it  loked  he  bothe  vppe 
and  down  Al  abowtes  that  scbipe  in  vyrown. 

t  Viron,  v,  Obs,  Also  5  vyroun,  5-6  viron 
(6  vjrron)  ;  5  vymyn.  [ad,  OF.  virontur^  f. 
viron  :  see  prec,  and  cf.  Environ  v."} 

1.  trans.  To  go  round  ;  to  make  the  circuit  of. 

138a  Wyclif  Pre/.  Epist.  St.  Jerome  i,  We  han  redde  in 
olde  stories,  sum  men  to  han  vyrounde  [L.  lustrasse\  pro- 
uynccs. 

a.  To  environ  or  encircle,  to  surround  {with 
something). 

c  1440  ProiHp.  Parv.  510/2  Vyrnyn  a-bowte,  or  cIosynCA". 
ctosyn  abowtyn),  valio,  circuntvallo.  Ibid.^  Vyrnyn  a-bowte, 
or  gon  a-bowte,  ambio^  circumcio.  c  1440  Psalmi  Penit, 
(1894)  loThu  art  my  refute  yn  my  woo.  That  hath  vironed 
me  aboute.  1513  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.ccccviii.  711  They 
vyroned  rounde  aboute  the  towne.  ci53g  —  Artk.  Lyt. 
Bryt.  (1814)  139  The  curtaynes  were  of  grene  sendall  vy- 
roned wyth  golde  &  asure.  1587  Tuhberv.  Trag.  T.  (1837) 
40  We  may  presume  the  service  there  was  rare,'Because  the 
board  was  vironed  round  with  states. 

t  Viroary.  Obs.-^^  [Cf.  prec.  and  Environby.] 
Environment. 

1600  TotRNEUR  Trans/.  Metam.  Ixxxv.  D  vj,  Her  stream- 
ing rayes  haue  pierc'd  the  cloudie  skies,  And.. Cleared  the 
world  of  her  blacke  vironries. 

Virose  Cvwr^u-s),a.  Nowrar^.  [ad.  L.2j/mf- 
«j,  f.  vli-us  Virus.]  Poisonous;  suggestive  of 
poisonous  qualities;  rank  and  unwholesome  :  a. 
Of  things,  esp.  plants. 

1680  MoRDEN  Geogr,  Rect.^  Germojty  (1685)  124  The  virose 
streams  and  particles  of  Mercury,  or  other  Minerals 
descending  from  off  their  Mountains.  i7o»  Phil.  Trans. 
XXIII.  1167  Most  of  them  are  of  an  Aromatic  Smell  and 
Taste,  but  some  are  foetid,  virose,  and  fervid  in  their  I'aste. 
1767  A^ii/.  Hist.m.  Ann.  Re^.  98/2  The  root  of  the  oenanthes 
that  is  like  hemlock,  with  virose  juice.  1845-50  Mrs.  Lin- 
COLN  Led.  Bot.  App.  205  yirose^  nauseotis  to  the  smell, 
poisonous.  x866  Treas.  Bot.  1219/2. 
b.  Of  smell  or  flavour. 

1756  P.  Browne  Jafunica  174  This  plant,  .is  of  a  virose 
heavy  smell.  1761  Phil,  Trans.  Lll.  92  By  that  time  the 
plants  will.. have  acquired  an  highly  virose  smell.  1817 
J.  E.  Smith  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  4)  Suppl.  II.  403/1  Some 
[leaves]  have  a  virose  or  nauseous  flavour  about  them.  1831 
J.  Davies  Manual  Mat.  Med.  309  Its  smell  is  virose  and 
nauseous.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  206/1  The  virose  and 
nauseous  odour  which  characterises  crude  opium. 

t  Virour.  Obs.-^  [ad.  late  L.  viror,  f.  virerc  to 
be  green.]     Green  growth,  verdure. 

1^7  ToMLiNsoN  Renou's  Disp.  1.  vii.  xiii.  403  Ivy,.cir- 
cumvests..vicine  Plants;  which  it  kills  with  its  multifarious 
convolutions  and  virour  [L.  orig.  virore\. 
Virons  (vai-rss),  a.  rare.    »  Vihose  a. 

1661  LovELL  Hist.  Anim.  Sf  Min,  240  They  are  pleasant 
to  the  pallate  ;  but  of  evil  juyce,  and  virouse.  1887  A.  M . 
Brows  Anim.  Alkaloids  26  The  liquid  ptomaines  possess 
a  virous,  cadaveric  odour,  occasionally  suggestive  of  musk 
or  odoriferous  plants. 

Virr  (v3r).  ^V.  Also  vir.  [Of  obscure  origin.] 
Force,  vigour,  energy. 

c  157s  Bal/anr's  Practices  (17 5^)493  Making  of  the  course 
of  the  water  to  be  of  greiter  force  or  strentb  than  of  befoir, 
or  5it  to  be  of  less  force  or  virre  than  of  befoir.  1710 
RuDDiMAS  Gloss.  Douglas'  ^n^iSf  Bir,  force,  noise  which 
an  arrow,  or  such  like  makes  in  the  air.  Scoti  boretdes  Vir 
promtnciant.  174a  R.  Forbes  Jrnl. /r.  London  (1755)  31 
Syne  we  laid  our  heads  together,  an'  at  it  wi'  virr.  1790 
Shirrefs  Poems  141  Bessy  ran,  and  brought  some  whinsi 
wi'  vir,  Frae  out  the  nook.     i8o8-9a  in  Eng,  Dial.  Diet, 

Virre,  southern  ME.  var.  Fir  ;  var.  Vebre  Obs. 
Virrok  (obs.  So.)  :  see  Wibbock.  Virry,  obs, 
Sc.  f.  Worry  v.  Viraohepe,  Virschip,  obs. 
Sc.  ff.  W0R.SHIP;  Virschypful,  obs.  f.  Wor- 
.SHIPFUL.  Virse,  southern  ME.  var.  Fubze. 
Virsling,  obs.  Sc.  var.  Wbestlino.  Virst, 
southern  ME.  var.  Fibst  sb.  and  «.,  Frist  sb, 
Virste,  obs.  var.  Wblst  sb.  Virsute,  obs.  var. 
Vebsute  a.  Virtiginous,  obs.  f.  Vertiginous. 
Virtigo,  obs.  f.  Vebtigo. 

tVirtival.  Obs.-^  {sni.Y.  vertiveiU:  cf.VxR- 
TIWELL.]     A  bush  or  metal  support  for  an  axle. 

ij^  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  32  The  hghtning.  .finally  threw 
the  axis  of  one  of  the  clock  hammers  out  of  the  bouches  or 
virtivals,  by  which  it  was  supported. 

II  Virtu,  vertn  (vajt«%  vautw).  Also  verti, 
virtiH.  [a.  It.  virlit :— L.  virtHt-em,  ace.  sing,  of 
virtus  Virtue.  The  form  verlu  follows  French 
spelling  without  justification,  as  the  Italian  sense 
of  the  word  has  never  been  current  in  French.] 

L  A  love  of,  or  taste  for,  works  of  art  or  curios; 
a  knowledge  of,  or  interest  in,  the  fine  arts  ;  the 
fine  arts  as  a  subject  of  study  or  interest. 

a.  17M  Richardson  Statues,  etc  in  ttaly  290  The  whole 
Nation  have  a  sort  of  Love  to  what  they  call  the  VirtU,  and 
know  Something  of  it,  175a  Foote  Taste  Prol ,  Virtu  to 
such  a  height  is  grown,  All  artists  are  encourag'd— but  our 
own.  178a  Han.  More  Let.  in  W.  Roberts  Mem.  (1834)  I, 
348  Mr.  Locke,  a  man  of  fashion, ..  and  so  deep  in  virtd, 
that  every  artist  of  every  sort  allows  Mr.  Locke  to  b^t  him 
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even  in  the  secrets  of  his  own  art,  i8ao  Scott  Let.  in 
Lockhart  (1837)  IV.  xi.  358  It  may  be  the  foundation  of  a 
set  of  bronzes,  if  stout  Lord  Waiter  should  turn  to  virtu. 
1858  Carlvle  Predk.  Gt.  in.  viii.  I.  266  No  noble  Nation 
sunk  from  virtue  to  virtu,  ever  offered  such  a  spectacle 
before. 

personi/.  1841  Lvtton  Nt.  -V  Morn.  Introd  ,  A  lumber. 
room ;  Lumber,  indeed !  what  KtV/w  double-locks  in 
cabinets  is  the  real  lumber  to  the  boy  ! 

0.  174a  Pope  Dune.  iv.  569  Her  children.  .Who  study 
Shakespeare  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  Impale  a  Glow-worm,  or 
Vertu  profess.  1771  Mackenzie  Man  Feel.  (1886)  147 
Fashion,  Bon  ton,  and  Vertu,  are  the  homes  of  certain  idols, 
to  which  we  sacrifice  the  genuine  pleasures  of  the  soul. 
1815  W.  H.  Ireland  Scribbleomania  118  A  Walpole  for 
love  of  vertu  far  renown'd.  18^  Cunningham  Brit.  Paint. 
I,  236  This  country  af  that  period.,  exported  swarms  of  men 
with  the  malady  of  vertu  upon  them.  1871  Smiles  Charact. 
ix.  (1876)  262  There  [at  Rome],  the  virtus  or  valour  of  the 
ancient  Romans  has  characteristically  degenerated  into 
vertu,  or  a  taste  for  knicknacks. 

b.  Man  {gz  gentleman')  o/virlu,  a  virtuoso. 

1749  Fielding  Tout  Jones  xm.  v,  They., may  be  called 
men  of  wisdom  and  vertu  (take  heed  you  do  not  read  virtue). 
1787  Gentl.  Mag.  ix6if\  Being  in  company  lately  with 
several  gentlemen  of  virtu,  I  found  in  their  conversation 
frequent  use  of  the  word  Taste  in  a  sense  I  was  unaccus* 
lomed  to.  1811  Jeffrey  in  Edin.  Rev.  May  31  There  are 
few  things,  about  which  men  of  virtu  are  more  apt  to  rave, 
than  the  merits  of  the  Grecian  architecture. 

O.  Article,  object.,  piece^  etc.,  of  virtu,  an  article 
such  as  virtuosos  are  interested  in ;  a  curio,  antique, 
or  other  product  of  the  fine  arts. 

a.  1771  GoLDSM.  Haunch  0/  Venison  8,  I  had  thoughts  in 
my  chambers  to  place  it  in  view,  To  be  shown  to  my  friends 
as  a  piece  of  virtu,  x8ss  T.  Hook  Sayings  Ser.  11,  Man  0/ 
Many  Fr.  (Cotbum)  148  Soon  were  they  doomed  to  with- 
draw their  eyes  from  the  innumerable  bits  of  virtu  which 
surrounded  them.  1857  *-■•  Sumner  in  S.  Longfellow  Li/e 
Loug^,  (1891)  II.  343  Stirling's  house  is  full  of  the  choicest 
arlicTes  of  virtii.  1^9  S.  C.  Bartlett  Egypt  to  Pal.  iv.  74 
An  immense  number  of  articles  of  virtu  from  Egypt  are 
now  scattered  through  the  world. 

&.  1815  J.  Scott  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  2)  ii6  The  manufacture 
of  some  decoration,  some  piece  of  vertu,  some  elegant  trifle. 
18^  Thackeray  Kew/.  Fair  xlix,  Bareacres  Castle  was 
theirs, . .  with  all  its  costly  pictures,  furniture,  and  articles  of 
vertu.  190a  Ssaith  IVa^/arers  ii.  Every  object  of  vcrtit 
that  I  ever  possessed. 

2.  A  Special  branch  of  this  study  or  interest. 

1745  6  Mms,  Delany  in  Li/e  «5-  Corr.  (i86i)  II.  429  Last 
Tuesday  Mr.  Brtstowe,  an  uncle  of  Miss  Dashwtxxl's,  dined 
here ;  he  is  a  great  virtuoso,  understands  all  the  virtus  to 
perfection. 

3.  collect.  Objects  of  art ;  curios. 

Not  always  clearly  distinguishable  from  sense  i. 

1746  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  G,  Montagu  17  June,  My  books, 
my  virtu,  and  myother  follies  and  amusements  take  up  too 
much  of  nw  time  to  leave  me  much  leisure  to  think  of  other 
people's  affairs.  J768  Let.  in  J.  H.  Jesse  Selivyn  (J-  Contemp. 
(1843)  II.  308  My  longing  to  see  my  own  collection  ofvirtu 
at  Castle  Howard  is  wonderful.  1773  W.  Mason  Heroick 
Ep.  Sir  W.  Chambers  7  Whose  orb  collects,  in  one  reful- 

fent  view,  The  scatter  d  glories  of  Chinese  Virtu.  1839 
!arham  In^oL  Leg,  Ser.  i.  Ace.  New  Play,  Some  Vandal 
or  Jew,  With  a  taste  for  virtu.  Has  knock'd  off  his  toes,  to 
place,  I  suppose.  In  some  Pickwick  Museum.  1858  D. 
Costello  Millionaire  0/  Mincing  Lane  ii.  Pictures, 
crockery,  gimcracks  of  all  kinds— what  is  generally  known 
as  virtu. 

attrib.  179s  J.  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Ep.  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton  Postscr.  4  What  Britons,  knozving  in  the  Virtti  trade, 
Soon  as  a  grand  discov'ry  shall  be  made,  Are  near  thee, . . 
prepar'd  to  bite  f 

Virtual  (v3'Jti«al),  a.  (and  sb.).  Forms  :  4, 
7-8  vertual  (7  -all)  ;  5  5r.wertual(e,  -all;  5-7 
virtuall  ^5  -lUle),  6-  virtual,  [ad.  med.L.  znrtud- 
lis,  f.  L.  virtus  virtue,  after  L,  virtuosus.  Hence 
also  It.  virtualCy  Sp.  and  Pg.  virtual^  F.  virtuel."] 

1.  Possessed  of  certain  physical  virtues  or  capa- 
cities; effective  in  respect  of  inherent  natural 
qualities  or  powers;  capable  of  exerting  influence 
by  means  of  such  qualities.     Now  rare. 

1398  Tbevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  viil  (Bodl.  MS.),  But 
vertual  lijt  igadered  in  a  Htel  place  or  in  a  pointe  is  cleped 
mocbe  li^t.  1477  Norton  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  62 
But  our  chiefe  Digesture  for  our  intent,  Is  virtuall  heate  of 
the  matter  digerent.  a  1593  Marlowe  Hero  ^  Leander 
ni.  89  So  to  all  objects.. his  senses'  flame  Flowd  from  his 
parts  with  force  so  virtuall,  It  flr'd  with  sence  things  weere 
insensuall.  i6a6  Bacon  Sylva  §326  See  if  the  Virtuall 
Heat  of  the  Wine,  or  Strong  Waters  will  not  mature 
it-  1657  R.  LiGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  106  Though  the  vir- 
tual beams  of  the  Sun,  give  growth  and  life  to  aU  the  Plants 
and  Flowers  it  shines  on.  1675  E.  Wilson  Spadacrene 
Duneltnensis  Pref.,  Even  ordinary  water  admits  of  a  virtual 
mixture  at  least,  as  Experience  evidenceth  in  Chalybeate 
waters.  1898  >iEREDiTH  Odes  Fr.  Hist.  91  It  was  the 
foreign  France  the  unruly  feared, . .  Not  virtual  France,  the 
France  benevolent.  The  chivalrous. 

b.  Of  herbs :  Possessing  specific  virtues,  rare, 

1660  F.  Brooke  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  364  To  Rivers  they 
sacrifice  the  shels  that  come  from  them,  to  fountains  fruits 
and  vertual  herbs.  1830  T.  Aird  Captive  0/  P'ez  nr,  Slie 
knew.,  every  virtual  plant,  and  every  sovereign  flower 
Beneath  the  moon. 

t2.  Morally  virtuous.  Obs, 

ci4*S  WvNTouN  Cron.  VII.  1218  His  awyn  oyssc  to  lif 
wertual,  May  mirroure  and  ensample  be  Til  alkyn  statis. 
/bid.  VII.  viii.  2206  lohun  of  Salerne,  prest  cardynate.  Com- 
mendii  a  lorde  wertuale.  1607  Dekker  l-Vh.  0/  Babylon 
\yks.  1873  II.  216  Vou  by  your  heauenly  Influence  change 
bis  vilenes  Into  a  vertuall  habit  fit  for  vse. 

1*3.  Capable  of  producing  a  certain  effect  or 
result ;  effective^  potent,  powerfaL    Obs, 


VIKTUALITY. 

H3*-5o  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  177  For  a  man  and  the 
worlde  be  assimilate  in  iij.  thynges,  in  dimension  diamet< 
ralle..,in  disposicion  naiuralle,  and  in  operation  virtualle. 
Ibid.  185.  x^Pilgr.  Per/  (Pynson)  in.  ix.  47  b,  That  is 
called  after  Saynt  Thomas  virtuall  attencyon  which  causeth 
a  person  in  the  begynnyng  of  his  prayer  to  haue  an  ac- 
tuall  consideracion  of  the  prayer  or  duety  that  he  hath 
to  do.  1619  W.  ScLATER  Exp.  I  Thess.  (1630)  37  So  ver- 
tuall was  the  speech  of  Paul  a  Prisoner,  in  the  heart  of  his 
Judge.  1640  Shirley  Arcadia  iv.  iii,  I  meant  it  .\  draught 
for  false  Zelmane,  it  being  virtual  To  increase  affection. 
167J  JossELVN  New  Eng.  Rarities  12  The  Loone  is  a  Water 
Fowl,  alike  in  shape  to  the  Wobble,  and  as  virtual  for  Aches. 
1683  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc,  Printingi,  Dr.  Dee..asa  ver- 
tual Proof  of  his  own  Learned  Plea,  quotes  two  Authentique 
Authors. 

b.  A/eck,   (See  quots.) 

1815  J.  Smith  Panorama  Set.  ^  Art  II.  124  Whatever  is 
the  real  length  of  the  leg  ^  a  [of  a  siphon],  the  virtual  or 
acting  length  when  in  use,  only  extends  from  b  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid.  xSas  J.  Nicholson  Oper.  Mech.  67  The 
velocity. .due  to  a  head  of  15  inches;  and  this  we  call  the 
virtual  or  elective  head. 

4.  That  is  so  in  essence  or  effect,  although  not 
formally  or  actually  ;  admitting  of  being  called  by 
the  name  so  far  as  the  effect  or  result  is  concerned. 

X654  Ter.  Taylor  Real  Pres.  21  We  affirm  that  Christ 
is  really  taken  by  faith,  . .  they  say  he  is  taken  by  the 
mouth,  and  that  the  spiritual  and  the  virtual  taking  him  in 
virtue  or  effect  is  not  sufficient,  though  done  also.  1664 
—  Dissuas.  Popery  ii.  §8  But  even  this  attention  is  not 
necessary  that  it  should  be  actual,  but  it  suffices  to  be  vir- 
tual._  1697  BuRGHOPE  Disc.  Reiig.  Assetnb.  166  We  shall 
find  it  to  amount  to  no  less  than  a  vertual  renunciation  of 
our  baptism.  1734  Waterland  Diss.  Exist,  First  Cause 
30  Every  Proof  a  priori  proceeds  by  Causes  either  real  or 
virtual.  1769  Burke  Obs.  Pres.  St.  Nat.  Wks.  1842  I.  112 
One  part  of  it  could  not  be  yielded,  .without  a  virtual  sur- 
render of  all  the  rest.  1787  Bentiiam  De/  Usury  viii.  73 
Heading,  Virtual  Usury  allowed.  1830  Milner  Suppl, 
Mem.  Eng,  Cath.  132  To  prevent  the  virtual  choice  of  a 
Catholic  Bishop  by  an  A<Catholic  Ministry.  1844  H.  H. 
Wilson  Brit.  India  III.  211  He  had  reigned  thirty-three 
years,  during  the  first  ten  of  which  he  was  virtual  sovereign 
of  the  greater  part  of  Hindustan.  1883  A.  Barratt  Pkys. 
Metempiric  157  The  simplest  conscious  action  involves 
actual  or  virtual  thought. 

b.  Virtual  Churck^  a  council  or  similar  body 
acting  in  the  name  of  the  whole  church.  Also 
ellipt.  as  sb. 

1646  J.  Maxwell  Burden  0/  Issachar  20  Whatsoever 
power,  .the  Catholike  Church,  or  her  virtuall  and  Repre- 
sentative, an  oecumenical  Councel,  justly  challengeth  ;  this 
general  Assembly  vindicateth  to  it  selfe.  ibid.  45  It  was 
not  consented  to  by  the  Church  :  that  is,  the  Virtuall  Church, 
the  Generall  Assemblie.  1654  Bramhall  Just  Vind.  viii. 
(1661)  230  In  all  which  ..  they  understand ..  the  virtual 
Church  which  is  inuested  with  Ecclesiastical  power,  that  is, 
the  Pope  with  his  Cardinals  and  Ministers, 

C.  Optics,  Applied  to  ihe  apparent  focus  or 
image  resulting  from  the  effect  of  reflection  or  re- 
fraction upon  rays  of  tight. 

(a)  1704  J[.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Virtual  Focus,  or 
Point  0/ Divergence  in  a  Concave  Glass.  17^8  Chambers 
Cycl.,  Point  0/ Dispersion,  is  that  wherein  the  Rays  begin 
to  diverge  ;  usually  call'd  the  Virtual  Focus.  1808  J.  Web- 
ster Nat.  Philos.  185  They  issued  from  the  virtual  focus  in 
the  axis  of  the  lens.  1831  Brewster  tV'"i-  11  The  point 
A',  behind  the  mirror,  .is  called  their  virtual /ocus,  because 
they  only  tend  to  meet  in  that  focus.  1874  LommeVs  Light 
90  The  lenses  of  the  second  group  have  virtual  foci. 

ib)  1831  Brewster  Optics  ii.  18  In  convex  mirrors  the 
image  is  always  a  virtual  one  formed  behind  the  mirror.  1859 
Parkinson  Optics  (1866)  130  A  I'amiliar  instance  of  a  virtual 
image  is  that  formed  by  a  common  looking-glass  of  an 
object  in  front  of  it :— the  image  of  an  object  under  water  is 
virtual.  X885  Buck's  Handbk.  Med,  Sci.  I.  39/1  If  their 
direction,  after  the  refraction,  be  prolonged  backward,  their 
prolongations  meet  to  form  a  virtual  image. 

d.  Dynamics.  Of  velocity  or  momentum  (see 
quot.  1867). 

1818  Barlow  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  III.  41/1  [The] 
principle.. of  virtual  velocities .. is  now,  by  most  foreign 
writers,  made  the  foundation  of  the  whole  theory  of  statics. 
1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  373/2  The  name  of  the  principle 
of  virtual  velocities.. is  very  ill  fitted  to  express  the  idea 
which  is  to  be  conveyed.  [Full  account  follows.]  1867 
Thomson  &  Tait  Nat.  Phil.  I.  \.  §  237  If  the  point  of  appli- 
cation of  a  force  be  displaced  through  a  small  space,  the 
resolved  part  of  the  displacement  in  the  direction  of  the 
force  has  been  called  its  Virtual  Velocity.  Ibid.,  'Ihe  pro- 
duct  of  the  force,  into  the  virtual  velocity  of  its  point  of 
application,  has  been  called  the  Virtual  Moment  of  the 
force. 

Virtualism  (v5'Jti«aliz'm).  [f.  prec.  +  -isM.] 
The  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Christ's  virtual  presence 
in  the  Eucharist. 

1883  Ch.  Times  XXI.  775  The  haze  and  cloud  of  Genevan 
Virtualism.  1905  Treasury  OcX.  5  Charles  Wordsworth. . 
a  learned  exponent  of  '  virtualism  '  in  Eucbaristic  doctrine. 

Virtualist  (va-atiwalist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.] 
One  who  holds  or  advocates  virtualism. 

1897  Month  Sept.  331  Without  devoting  much  space  to 
the  attempt  to  prove  that  St.  Thomas  was  a  Virtualist. 
1908  Sat.  Rev.  12  Sept.  322/2  Our  countrymen,  .knowing 
their  Church  Catechism,  are  neither  Zwinglians  nor  Vir- 
tualists. 

Virtuality  (vaatiwee-liti).  Also  5  vertualyte. 

[f.  Virtual  a.  -t-  -ity,  perh.  after  med.L.  *virtuali- 

tas.    Cf.  F.  virtuality.  It.  virtualit^,  Sp.  virtuali- 

dad,  Pg.  virtuaiidade.'] 
+ 1.  a.  The  possession  of  force  or  power.    Obsr^ 
1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg,  25  b/i  Now  we  may  saye  that 

Jhesus  in  his   ascension   was   right  hye  of  iiii  maners  of 


VIBTUALLY. 

iievght  that  is  to  wyte  of  place,  of  rcmuneracion  or  reward, 
of  knowlecbe,  aod  cwf  vertualyte  or  strengthe. 

•f*  b.  Something  endoweti  with  virtue  or  power. 

1614  Kauiich  Hist,  iVorlH  1,  L  7  This  omnipotent  Spirit 

of  God., St.  Augustine  sometimes  taketh..for  the    holy 

Ghost;  sometime  for  a  winde  or  breath,  ..or. .for  a  created 

N'irtuaiity. 

2.  Essential  nature  or  being,  apart  from  external 
form  or  embodiment. 

i6«6  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseuti,  Ep.  vii.  il  343  In  one 
graine  of  come . .  there  lyeth  dormant  the  virtuality  of  many 
other,  and  from  thence  sometimes  proceed  an  hundred 
eares.  1688  R.  L'Estrange  Brief  Hist.  Times  11.  Pref., 
The  Two  Main  Pillars  of  the  Old  Cause  were  the  Protesta- 
tion (that  was  afterwards  Emprov'd  into  a  Covenant)  and 
the  Virtuality  of  the  Sovereign  Power  in  the  Two  Houses. 
i8«  tr,  Custine's  Empire  of  Czar  II.  272  When  the  church 
abdicates  its  liberty,  it  loses  its  moral  virtuality.  1858  H. 
BusHNELL  Nai,  <V  Suptmat.  xiii.  (1864)  418  The  govern- 
ment of  the  world  b  waiting  on  Christianity,  and  is  thus  in 
highest  virtuality  a  supernatural  kingdom. 

3.  A  Tirtnal  (as  opposed  to  an  actual)  thing, 
capacity,  etc. ;  a  potentiality. 

1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Metapk.  xxxviii.  (1870)  II.  357 
Our  inclinations,  dispositions  natural  habitudes  or  virtuali- 
ties.  1843  Carlyle  Past  ^  Pr.  iv.  i,  A  Virtuality  perfected 
into  an  Actuality.  1885  Mrs.  H.  Ward  tr.  Amiel's  JniL 
II.  263  Is  not  mind  the  universal  virtuality,  the  universe 
latent  t 

Virtually  (vautiwali),  adv.  Also  5  vertual- 
liche,  5,  7  vertually.  [f.  Virtual  a. +  -i>y2. 
Cf.  F.  virtuelUmenty  lt.,Sp.,  Pg.  virUiaimente.'] 

1.  In  respect  of  essence  or  effect,  apart  from 
actual  form  or  specific  manner ;  as  far  as  essential 
qualities  or  facts  are  concerned. 

Passing  into  next  by  a  slight  weakening  of  the  sense,  the 
idea  of  simple  equivalence  becoming  more  prominent  than 
that  of  essential  qualities. 

C1430  Pitgr.  Lyf  Maithode  I.  Ixxxvii.  (1869)  49  Serteyn, 
quod  she,  localliche  j  vnderstonde  not,  but  oother  weys; 
vertualliche  j  vnderstonde  summe,  ymaginatyfltche  summe. 
1495  TreviseCs  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  vui.  i.  Sviijb/i  The 
venue  of  god  made  and  ordeyned  primordyall  matere 
in  y*  whiche  as  it  were  in  a  massy  thynge  the  foure  ele- 
mentes  were  veriually  and  not  dystyngued  in  tale  and 
notubre  as  they  arne  now.  1639  Fuller  Holy  War  i.  xxiv. 
40  But  these  and  many  more  voluminous  engines  (for  the 
ramme  alone  had  an  hundred  men  to  manage  it)  are  now 
virtually  epitomized  in  the  cannon.  1673  [R.  Leigh]  Transp. 
Reh.1%  He  defeated,  .the  other  ten  nations  virtually  and 
inclusively.  1690  C.  Nesse  O.  ^  N.  T.  I.  206  All  the  lesser 
pearls. .are  contain'd  vertually  in  this  one  diamond,  n  1768 
SECKER.S"^rw.  (1770)  III.  xvi.  378  If  the  Jews  had  prevailed, 
they  would  have  imagined  their  Success  a  full  Proof,  that 
the  Messiah  was  yet  virtually,  though  not  corporally, 
amongst  them. 

b.  In  effect,  though  not  formally  or  explicitly ; 
practically ;  to  all  intents  ;  as  good  as. 

a  s6oo  Hooker  Disc,  fustificaiion  (1612)  32  No  man  is 
ignorant  of  their  first  principles,  which  doe  vertually  con- 
taine  whatsoever  by  naturall  meanes,  is,  or  can  be  knowne. 
a  1616  Bp.  Andrewes  Semt.  (1856)  X.  237  That  was  but 
virtually  as  good  as  bom,  this  actually  born  indeed.  1649 
Fuller  Holy  ^  Prof.  St.  in.  iv,  160  Continue  correspon- 
dencie  with . .  some  Professour  or  Secretary,  who  virtually  is 
the  whole  University,  or  Stale.  1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  02  It 
is  sufficient  that  the  parent  be  virtually  and  dispositivefy  at 
present  a  believer,  a  1718  Prior  Alma  n.  183  By  the  Peep- 
holes in  his  Crest,  Is  it  not  virtually  confest  That  there  his 
Eye  took  distant  Aim.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  11.  ii. 
$34'  170  As  far  as  this  b  virtually  included  in  the  Precepts  for 
loving  God  above  all  and  our  Neighbour  as  ourselves.  1791 
Burke  App.  Whigs  Wks.  1842  I.  497  It  is  virtually  a  begg- 
ing of  the  question.  2817  W.  Selwvn  Laiv  Nisi  Prius 
(ed.  4)  il.  1152  The  seamen  may  sue.. the  owners,  as  the 
persons  virtually  contracting  with  them  through  the  agency 
of  the  master.  1856  Froude  Hist,  Eng.  {1858)  I.  ii.  160 
The  cause  was  virtually  transferred  to  Rome,  where  Henry 
. .  was  unlikely  to  consent  to  plead.  1878  Lecky  Eng.  in  j8tk 
C.  I.  ii.  301  Before  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  laws 
against  Catholic  worship  were  virtually  obsolete. 

a.  Virtuously,  morally,  rare, 

1539  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  I.  App.  ex.  a^  [All  per- 
sons shall]  virtually  and  devoutly,  .hear  their  divine  services 
and  masses.  181a  Cary  Dante^  Purg,  xxx.  118  This  man 
Was. .So  gifted  virtually,  that  in  him  All  better  habits 
wonderously  had  thrived. 

3,  In  respect  of  (physical)  virtues,  rari^^. 

1660  BuRNEY  Kc'pj.  Awpoi*  (1661)  75  The  Prince  is  not 
placed  in  his  Chair  of  State,  as  the  Sun  has  its  spherical 
collocation  amidst  the  Planets,  and  is  chiefest  vertually. 

4.  With  virtue  or  power  ;  effectively.  rare-~^. 
1604    Dekker  King's   Entertainm.  Wks._   1873    I.    30a 

Beames  from  thine  eyes  So  vertually  shining,  that  they 
bring,  To  England's  new  Arabia,  a  new  Spring. 

tVi'rtuate,!'.  Obs,  [f  Virtue  + -ate.]  trans. 
To  render  efficacious ;  to  invest  with  a  particular 
virtue  or  quality. 

163a  G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Met.  vii.  Note  354  Medea. .now 
likewise  invokes  the  Earth,  Aire,  Winds,  Mouotaines,  &c. 
as  either  producing  or  virtuating  magicall  ingredients. 
1657  W.  MoRicE  Coena  quasi  Koii^  xi.  132  ifone  but  God 
could .  .sancti5e,  and  virtuate  the  Signs  and  Elements  [etc.]. 
■689  G.  Harvey  Curing  Dis.  by  Expect,  v.  35  The  pre- 
paration ..is  virtuated  with  an  abstersif  quality. 

Virtue  (V3*iti«),  sb.  Forms :  a.  3-6  uertu, 
vertu  (4  vertw-,  vartu),  3-8  (9  Sc^  vertue  (4 
uertue,  5  vertuwe),  4-5  wertu  (5  wertw-) ; 
4-7  verteu,  4-6  vertew  (4  -ewe),  5-7  wertew 
(5  -ewe)  ;  4  ver-,  wertow,  5  wertou-,  9  north, 
diat.  varter,  Sc,  verier.  i3.  3-4  uirtu,  4-5,  7 
virtu,  6-  virtue;  6  virtew.  [a.  AF,  and  OF. 
vertu  {y.vertUj  =  li.vir/u,  Sp.  virtudj  Pg.  vir- 
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ttuie),   ad.   L.  virtut-y  virtus  manliness,  valour, 
worth,  etc.,  f.  vir  man.] 
I.  As  a  quality  of  persons. 

1,  The  power  or  operative  influence  inherent  in 
a  supernatural  or  divine  being.     Now  arch,  or  Obs, 

c  xaso  Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  Eng.  Misc.  30  Besech  ure  lorde 
J>et  he  do  ine  ^e  his  uertu.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne 
5852  '  Pers  ',  he  seyd, ' . .  l>ou  art  weyl  with  Ihesu  ;  He  shewej? 
for  t>e  grete  vertu.'  1338  —  Chron,  (1810)  184  If  5our  God 
be  so  clere,  &  of  so  grete  vertewe.  As  5e  preche  oft  tide. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  1391  For  though  so  he  that  Mars 
is  god  of  Armes  Youre  vertu  is  so  greet  in  heuene  aboue 
That  (etc. J.  a  1435  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  ^7 
pat  it[Bubol  may  neuer  be  cured. .but  if  it  plese  god..for 
to  help  wtj»  his  vnspekeable  vertu.  a  1450  Mirk's  Fesiial 
6  Hopyng  )?at  Jje  vertu  of  Cryst  schull  put  away  his  tempia- 
cyon.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  xqj-z  After  the  passion  of 
Jhesu  Cryst. .he  was  transported  from  Infirmyte  to  Vertu. 
'557  ^'  ^''  (Genev.)  Epist.  ♦iiii,  In  his  owne  vertue  he  rose 
agayne.  1570  T.  Norton  tr.  Nmvets  Cateck.  25  b,  All 
things  would  runne  to  ruine,  and  fall  to  nothyng,  vnlesse  by 
hys  vertue,  &  as  it  were  by  hys  hand,  they  were  vpholden. 
1594  Drayton  Idea  489  All  unclean  Thoughts,  fouleSpirits 
cast  out  in  mee,  Onely  by  Vertue  that  proceeds  from  thee. 
165s  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  1. 1.  14  That  the  world  is  ani- 
mated, and  that  God  is  the  soul  thereof, ..  whose  divine 
moving  vertue  penetrats  through  the  element  of  water. 
1738  Wesley  Ps.  lxxx.  xx.  Look  on  them  with  thy  flam- 
ing Eyes  1"he  Sin-consuming  Virtue  dart.  1850  Neale 
Med.  Hymns  (1867)  27  Michael,  who  in  princely  virtue 
Cast  Abaddon  from  on  high. 

b.  An  embodiment  of  such  power;  esp.//.,  one 
of  the  orders  of  the  celestial  hierarchy. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10523  Godds  virtu  or  gret  prophet.  Or 
angel  elles  >ai  him  let.  13..  A".  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  1125  l>e 
steuen  mo^t  stryke  J>ur5  Jw  vrhe  to  helle,  pat  J>e  vertues  of 
heuen  of  loye  endyte.  138a  Wvclif  Mark  xiii.  25  Vertues 
that  be  in  heuenes,  schulen  be  mouyd.  1398  Trevisa  De 
P.  R.  II.  xvi.  (1495)  c  j  b/2  The  seuenth  ordre  [of  angels]  is 
Vertues.  1533  Gau  Richt  Vay  4  And  siclik  ihay  dremit 
and  maid  innumerabil  pouers  and  vertus  and  laid  to  siclik 
orisons.  1575  Timme  tr.  Marlorafs  Expos.  John  146/a 
Hee  hath  committed  these  partes  in  charge,  to  the  Angell. 
For  the  which  cause  the  Angelles  are  called,  powers,  or  ver- 
tues. 1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  IVitchcr.  xv.  iL  (1B86)  315  Two 
and  twentie  legions  of  divels,  partlie  of  the  order  of  vertues, 
&  partlie  of  the  order  of  thrones.  i6ao  Quarles  Peutxo- 
logia,  Glot'ia  Coeli  13  Where  troups  of  Powers,  Vertues, 
Cherubins,..Arechaunting  praises  to  their  heauenly  King. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  460  Thrones,  Dominations,  Prince- 
doms, Vertues,  Powers,  a  1711  Ken  Hymnothco  Poet. 
Wks.  1721  III.  200  Virtues,  who  turn  the  orbs  celestial 
round.  181S  Cary  Dante,  Par.  xxviii,  113  Dominations 
first;  next  them,  Virtues;  and  powers  the  third.  1880 
EncycLBrit.  XI.  792/1. 

+  C.  An  act  of  superhuman  or  divine  power;  a 
'  mighty  work  * ;  a  miracle.   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19566  (Edin.),  pe  haligaste,  it  was  sa 
gode,  bate  t?a  men  |jat  it  undirfange  mo^te  do  suilc  uirtuz 
and  sua  strange.  ^1305  St.  Christopher  127  in  E.  E.P, 
(1862)  63  On  such  god,  he  setde,  5e  schulde  biieoue:  t>at 
such  virtu  mai  do.  «:  1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  x.  {Matthew) 
232,  I  traste  lat  ^u  ma  do  J^e  sammyne-lyk  vertu  fore  his 
sake.  138a  Wyclif  Matt.  xi.  20  Thanne  Iliesus  began  for 
to  seie  repreue  to  citees,  in  whiche  ful  manye  vertues  of 
hym  ben  don.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  (Camden)  28  Crist  in  a 
coost  of  J>e  Jewes  mi^t  not  do  ani  vertu  ^r.  for  \>k  vntrou|». 
i5a6TiNDALEMrtrAvi.  2  What  wysdom  is  this  ihatisgeven 
vnto  him  ?  and  such  vertues  that  are  wrought  by  his  hondes  ? 

2.  Conformity  of  life  and  conduct  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality ;  voluntary  observance  of  the 
recognized  moral  laws  or  standards  of  right  con- 
duct ;  abstention  on  moral  grounds  from  any  form 
of  wrong-doing  or  vice. 

a  laas  Ancr.  R.  26S  Nu  hit  is  vertu. .uor  to  wakien,  uor 
hit  greueS  ^.  1390  Gower  Con^.  I.  7  Tho  was  vertu  sett 
above  And  vice  was  put  under  fote.  1399  Langl.  Rich. 
Redeles  iti.  206  So  vertue  wolde  flflowe  whan  vicis  were 
ebbid.  c  14SO  Hoccleve  Mot/ter  of  God  o  Modir  of  mercy, 
..pat  of  al  vertu  art  superlatyf.  1484  Caxton  Fables  of 
j^sop  IV.  XX,  The  roote  of  alle  vertue  is  obedynce  and 
humylyte.  1531  Elyot  Gw.  ii.  x,  If  vertue  be  an  election 
annexed  unto  our  nature,  and  consisteth  in  a  meane,  which 
is  determined  by  reason.  1545  Brinklow  Lament.  79 
Reformacion  or  redresse-.wherby  to  expulse  vice,  and  en- 
creace  vertu.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  m. 
iL  71  b,  [They]  haue  enclined,  &  finally  returned  vnto  their 
naturall  and  primitlue  vertue.  i63X  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1. 
i.ii.  xi,Theprincipall  Habits  are  two  in  number,  Vertue, and 
Vice.  1655  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  I.  in.  107  He  describes 
morall  vertu  in  his  discourses  and  writings.  1691  Hart- 
CLiFFE  Virtues  9  There  were  also  those,  who  taught,  That 
Virtue  was  that  excellent  thing,  in  which  we  should  find  our 
chiefest  Good.  1736  Butler  Anal.  i.  iii.  §4  Virtue  consists 
in  a  regard  to  what  is  right  and  reasonable,  as  being  so ;  in 
a  regard  to  veracity,  justice,  charity,  in  themselves.  lyjt 
Chatham  Lett.  Nephew  ii.  7  Lessons  of  honourj  courage, . . 
humanity,  and  in  one  word,  virtue  in  its  true  signification. 
X791  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  III.  200  Vice  is  never  so  odious., 
as  when  it  usurps  and  disgraces  the  natural  place  of  virtue. 
i8s8  Carlyle  Misc.  (1857)  I.  83  He  thinks  that  to  propose  a 
reward  for  virtue  is  to  render  virtue  impossible.^  1850  F.  W. 
Robertson  Led.  75  That  alone  is  virtue  which  has  good 
placed  before  it  ana  evil,  and  seeing  the  evil,  chooses  the 
good.  1875  JowETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  179  Unless  we  know 
whether  virtue  is  one  or  many,  we  shall  hardly  know  what 
virtue  is. 
phr.  [1669  Dryden  Tyraiintc  Love  n.  i,To  follow  Vertue, 
as  its  own  reirardj  "^697  Vanbruch  Reletpsev.  iii,  Virtue  is 
its  own  Reward  :  There's  a  Pleasure  in  doing  good,  which 
sufficiently  pays  it  self,  1756  Home  Douglas  in.  i.  1771 
Smollett  Humph,  CI.,  To  D,  Leivis  12  June,  I  shall  be 
content  with  the  reflection,  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward. 
18^  Smedley  F.  Fairlegh  xxxviii,  Supposing  this^  ini- 
quitous engagement . .  broken  off  by  your  exertions,  is  Virtue 
to  be  its  own  reward? 


VIRTUE. 

b.  Personified,  or  rej^^arded  as  an  entity, 

140S  Hocclkve  Let.  Cupid  457  Vertu  so  dignfc  is  and  so 
noble  ill  kynde,  That  Vice  and  she  wol  not  in  feere  abide. 
c  z4ao  Lydc.  A  ssembly  of  Gods  2074  Then  may  ye  say  ye 
have  a  sure  staff  To. ,  walke  by  the  way  of  Vertu  hys  loore. 
1x1586  Sidney  Arcadia  iii.  xx.  If  ever  Vertue  tooke  abodte 
to  shewe  his  (else  unconceaveable)  beautie.  1593  Shaks. 
3  Hen.  VL  III.  ii,  63  That  toue  which  Vertue  begges,  and 
Vertue  graunts.  1607  Dekker  Northw.  Hoe  v.  Wks.  1873 
III.  73  Virtue  glories  not  in  the  spoil,  but  in  the  victory. 
1660  Ingelo  Bentiv,  i^  Ur.  11.  (1682)  68  If  Virtue  be  so  happy 
when  it  is  afflicted.  169a  Prior  Ode  Imit,  Horace  viii, 
Virtue  is  her  own  Reward,  With  solid  Beams  and  Native 
Glory  bright.  17*6-46  Thomson  Winter  1039  Virtue  sole 
survives,  Immortal  never-failing  friend  of  man.  1770G0LDSM. 
Des.  Will.  108  But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end. 
Angels  around  befriending  Virtue's  friend.  1799  Campbell 
Picas.  Hope  \.  530  So  Virtue  dies,  the  spouse  of  Liberty  ! 
1818  CoLKVUOGv:  Friend  (1865)  72  A  wound  in  feelings 
which  virtue  herself  has  fostered.  1B60  All  Vear  Round 
No.  64.  322  Man  may  bow  before  virtue,  but  virtue  never 
bows  before  man. 

C.  spec.  Chastity,  ^exual  purity,  esp,  on  the  pari 
of  women.     Of  easy  virtue :  see  Easy  a,  1 2. 

X599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  iv.  i.  84  Hero  it  selfe  can  blot  out 
Heroes  vertue.  1706  Estcoubt  Fair  Example  v.  i,  Ne'er 
let  the  fair  one  boast  of  Virtue  prov'd  Till  she  has  well 
refus'd  the  ^Ian  she  lov'd.  1740 Richardson  I'amelaiiSa^) 
I.  xiv.  252, 1  say  not  this,  to  excuse  the  lady's  fall :  Nothing 
can  do  that ;  because  virtue  is. .  preferable  to  all  considera- 
tions. X749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  11.  iii.  That  order  of 
females  whose  faces  are  taken  as  a  kind  of  security  for 
their  virtue.  1819  Shelley  Peter  Bell  3rd  in.  viii.  There 
are  mincing  women,  mewing.. Of  their  own  virtue.  1885 
Mabel  Collins  Prettiest  Woman  ii,  She  played  the  woman 
of  virtue— and  played  it  well. 

transf.  1845  M^Culloch  Taxation  i.  iv.  (1852)  121  The 
tax  will  then  fall  with  its  fuH  weight  upon  men  of  integrity, 
while  the  millionaire  of  '  easy  virtue  '  may  well-nigh  escape 
it  altogether. 

d.  .SV.  Industry,  diligence,  rare. 

1546  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  757/2  Quhairthrow  all  vii  tew 
and  marcnandice  within  the  said  buri;h  is  abusit,  ceissit  and 
dekeyit.  1641  Sc.  Acts,  Chas. /(1B17)  V.  657/2  It  isnecessar 
that  in  everie  schyre  at  leistthair  be  ane  schooll  or  hous  of 
vertue  erected.  I6id.  658/2  Any  parcellis  of  cloth,  seyis,  &c., 
. .  made  in  the  saidis  houses  of  vertew.  1803  Scott  Let,  in 
Lockhart  (1837)  I.  xi.  386  In  many  parts  of  Scotland  the 
word  virtue  is  limited  entirely  to  industry, 

3.  With  a  and  pi.  A  particular  moral  excellence  ; 
a  special  manifestation  of  the  influence  of  moral 
principles  in  life  or  conduct. 

anas  Aticr.  R.  368  I>et  o3er  J^ing  is..deuociun,  reoufuU 
nesse,  nierci,  pite  of  heorte. .,  edmodnesse,  &  o3re  swuche 
uertuz.  cx»30  Hali  Meid.  1 3  pis  is  ^et  J>e  uertu  |>at  halt., 
ure  feble  flesch..in  hal  halinesse.  « 1300  Cursor  M.  571 
Alle  virtus  has  [that]  saul  i-wis,  ^at  vte  o  sin  vnsaked  is. 
c\-^x%Spec,  Gy  Wariu.  71,  I  wole  t>e  teche,  Faire  uertuz 
for  to  Uke  And  foule  hewesto  forsake.  1377  Langl./*.  PI 
B.  XI.  370  Sufi'raunce  is  a  souereygne  vertue.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  ^oiy  Ho..voidet  all  vanities,  &  virtus  dissyret.  I4as 
YosGE  ir.  Secreta  Secret.  147  The  beste  good  of  all  is  good 
of  vertues  and  grace,  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  82  Ot»ere  synnes 
am  contrarye  toon  vertew,  as  pride  iscontraryetolownesse. 
»Sa6  Pilgr,  Perf,  (W.  de  W.  1531)  2  All  maner  of  goostly 
matter,  concernynge  the  perfeccyon  of  graces  and  vertues. 
1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  111.  xxiii.  (Arb.)  274  Ihe  word 
became  not . .  her  sex,  whose  chiefe  vertue  is  sham efasi nesse. 
1601  Shaks.  Alfs  Well  iv.  iii.  84  Our  crimes  would  dis- 
paire  if  they  were  not  cherish 'd  by  our  vertues.  1644  M  ilton 
Areop.  (Arb.)  44  How  great  a  vertue  is  temperance,  how 
much  of  moment  through  the  whole  life  of  man?  x68a 
BuNYAN  Greatness  of  Soul^V.%,  1853  I.  138  It  is  a  sport 
now  to  some  to  taunt  and  squib  and  deride  at  other  men's 
virtues.  1705  Stanhope  Paraphr,  III.  207  They  confess 
too,  that  Self-Denial  is  a  Christian  Vertue.  1761  Hume 
Hist.  Eng.  il.  xxviii.  136  Courage,  preferably  to  equity  or 
justice,  was  the  virtue  most  valued.  1797  Godwin  £n- 
guirer  i.  ii.  9  Human  virtues  without  discrimination  are  no 
virtues.  1835  Thirlwall  Greece  I.  321  Thousands.. pro- 
claimed the  virtues  of  the  deceased  prince  superior  to  those 
of  all  his  predecessors.  1865  Lubbock  Preh.  Times  xiv. 
{1869)  553  Neither  faith,  hope,  nor  charity  enters  into  the 
virtues  of  a  savage. 

transf.  1680  Moruen  Geog.  Red.,  China  (1685)  423  Their 
chief  practice  or  special  Virtues  are  Theft,  Murder  and 
Adultery.  1719  Young  Busiris  \.  i.  When  rage  and  rancour 
are  the  proper  virtues,  And  loss  of  reason  is  the  mark  of 
men.  x8ao  Byron  Mar.  Fal.  iv.  ii,  But  they  were  not 
aware  that  there  are  things  Which  make  revenge  a  virtue  by 
reflection. 

b.  In  enumerations  of  certain  moral  qualities 
regarded  as  of  special  excellence  or  importance,  as 
the  four  cardinal  virtues  (see  Cardinal  a.  2),  the 
three  theological  virtues  (see  Theological  a.  i), 
or  the  seven  virtues  opposed  to  the  seven  deadly 
sins,  . 

cx3«>  Cast.  LoT'e  827  J>at  bej>  J>e  seuen  vertues  wij>  winne 
To  ouercome  be  seuen  dedly  sinne.  1387  Trevisa  Higden 
(Rolls)  I.  5  pe  metynge  of  J>e  ^.re  waies  of  |>e  ^\it  vertues  of 
deuynyte,  and  (>e  metynge  of  foure  weies  of  J>c  foure  chief 
vertues.  <:  1400  Cursor  M.  25391  (Cott.  Galba),  Now 
haue  I  sayd  \\z  askinges  seuyn..whilk  seuyn  veriuse  vn- 
till  us  wins,  and  als  fordose  seuyn  dedly  sins.  1411-a 
Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  4755  Prudence,  attemperance, 
strengthe,  and  right,  Tho  foure  ben  vertues  principal. 
c  1415  Cast.  Persev.  1694  pe  seuene  synnys  I  forsake  &  to 
J?ese  vij  vertuis  I  me  tak.  ijsa  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech. 
(1884)  7  The  twa  principal  vertewes  caliit  Faith  and  Hoip. 
1500  Spenser  Let.  W.  Raleigh  in  /'.  Q,  Pref.,  The  twelve 
private  Morall  Vertues,  as  Aristotle  devised.  1693  D' 
Emilianne's  Hist.  Monast,  Orders  249  Of  the  Order  of  the 
ten  Virtues,  or  Delights  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  called  also  of 
the  Annunciade.  1753  Challoner  Cath.  Chr.  Instr.  2  To 
nourish.. in  our  Souls  the  three  Divine  Virtues  of  Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity. 


VIRTUE. 

o.  All  the  Virtues^  a  name  given  to  the  Opposi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1815-16. 

On  the  model  of*  All  the  Talents  '  applied  to  the  Grenville 
Ministry  of  1806-7 :  see  Talent  sb.  6  d, 

i8t6  Sir  G.  Bingham  Lett.  1  Jan.,  in  Comh.  Mag.  (1900) 
Jan.  34  Bonaparte.. has  heard  that  'Alt  the  Virtues',  with 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  at  their  hefcd,  were  to  advocate  his 
cause  and  recall. 

d.  A  personified  moral  quality,  or  a  representa- 
tion of  this  in  painting,  sculpture,  etc. 

1851  E.  J.  MiLUNGTON  tr.  DidrotCs  Chr,  Iconogr.  V.  84 
Each  Virtue  bears  a  characteristic  attribute. . .  Liberty,  like 

..the  twelve  sister  Virtues,  .is  decorated  with  a  large  nim. 
bus.  1885  J.  R.  Ai.i.EN  Early  Chr.  Symbolism  277  Crowned 
figures  armed  with  shields  ..  to  symbolise  the  Virtues 
trampling  on  the  Vices  overcome. 

4.  To  make  {a)  virtue  of  necessity  (or  f  need)^  to 
do  with  apparent  willingness,  or  as  if  performing 
a  meritorious  action,  what  one  in  reality  cannot 
help  doing;  to  submit  to  circumstances  with  a 
good  grace. 

After  OV./aire  de  necessiti  vertu,  h./acere  de  necessi- 
tate  virtutem  (Jerome  In  Rufinum  3,  n.  a). 

(«)  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv,  1586  Ihus  makeb  vertue 
of  necessite  By  paciens,  and  J>enk  ^at  lord  is  he  Of  fortune 
ay,  J>at  nought  wolc  of  here  recche.  C1386  —  Sqrs.  T. 
593  That  I  made  vertu  of  necessitee  And  took  it  wel 
syn  J>at  it  moste  bee.  1411-3  Hocclevh  De  Keg.  Princ. 
1252  Make  of  necessite,  reed  I  vertu  ;  For  better  rede  can 
I  non.  C1480  Henkyson  Test.  Cresseid  ^y%  I  counsall 
the  male  vertew  of  ane  neid.  1578  Whetstone  ^nd  Pt. 
Promos  ff  Cass.  v.  v.  Good  Maddame  way,  by  lawe,  your 
Lord  doth  dye.  Wherefore  make  venue  of  necessity.  1646 
Earl  MoNM.  Ir.  Biondis  Civil  Wars  v.  115  Villandras 
weighing  the  danger  made  vertue  of  necessity,  hee  went  to 
Toulosse.  1659  J.  Wright  tr.  Camus'  Nat.  Paradox  x. 
245  However,  I  will  have  patience,  and  making  Vertue  of 
Necessity,  I  will  forbear. 

0)  «S^  Stocker  Civ.  IVarres  Lawe  C.  i.  28  b,  They 
were  en^rced  to  behaue  themselues..and  of  necessitie,  to 
make  a  vertue.  1588  Greene  Pandcsto  (1607)  10  Shee  was 
faine  to  make  a  vertue  of  her  neede.  1614  Day  Festivals 
X.  (1615)  297, 1  wil  make  a  Vertue  of  this  Necessitie.  1639 
S.  Du  Verger  tr.  Camus'  Admir,  Events  46  They  make  a 
vertue  of  that  necessity.  1677  W.  Hughes  Man  o/Sin  11. 
ix.  144  Their  Modem  Doctors,  whom  the  Arguments  of  the 
Protestants  have  compelled  to  make  a  Vertue  of  Necessity. 
a  1708  [see  Necessity  sb.  5].  1764  tr.  Gil  Bias  1.  v.  L  21 
And  making^  a  virtue  of  necessity,  I  put  the  best  face  I 
could  upon  it,  and  went  about  the  work  she  set  me  upon. 
1837  [see  Necessity  sb.  5J. 

b.  To  make  a  virtue  of,  to  make  a  merit  of,  to 
gain  credit  by. 

184a  Lover  Handy  Andy  xiii.  Mat,  who  saw  Furlongwas 
near  the  mark,  thought  he  might . .  make  a  virtue  of  telling 
him. 

5.  Superiority  or  excellence,  unusual  ability, 
merit,  or  distinction,  in  some  respect. 

138a  Wyclif  Wisd.  X.  2God..ladde  hym  out  fro  his  gilte, 

..and  ^af  to  hym  vertue  of  hauynge  alle  thingus.  £1384 
Chaucer  //.  Fame  ir.  18  Now  shal  men  se  Vf  any  vertu  in 
the  be  To  tel  al  my  dreme  aryght.  c  1400  Brttt  1.  229  Miche 
peple  wer  out  of  here  mynde,  vt  God  hat>  sent  ham  her 
myndc  a^eyn  ^ou?  vertu  of  |?at  holy  martr*.  c  1450  Hol- 
land Houlate  264  Thir  fowlis. .  weraly  awysit,  full  of  wir- 
tewe,  The  maner,  the  mater,  and  how  it  remanyt  ^147$ 
Ran/Coillear  162  Thow  hes  walkit,  I  wis,  in  mony  wyld 
land,  The  mair  vertew  thow  suld  haue,  to  keip  the  fra  blame. 
1484  Caxton  Fables  of  Auiatt  xii,  For  what  veitue  that 
ony  man  hath  none  oughte  to  preyse  hym  self.  i6oa 
S^egkfsCfuiucer  (ed.  2)  civ,  Vertue  flourisheth  in  Chaucer 
still,  Though  death  of  him  hath  wrought  hb  will.  1631 
Makkham  Cheap  Hiisb.  (ed.  6)  i.  iL  10  Our  English  Gentry 
.  .aime  for  the  most  part  al  no  more  skill  than  the  riding 
of  a  ridden  and  perfect  horse,  which  is  but  onely  the  sell- 
ing forth  of  another  mans  vertue.  i8a8  Macaulay  Ess.^ 
Hallam's  Coitstit,  Hist.  (1897)  85  That  unsparing  impar- 
lialily  which  is  his  \sc.  Hallam's]  most  distinguishing  virtue. 
b.  An  accomplishment.     Now  rare  or  Obs, 

15. .  Aberdeen  Reg.  (Jam.),  The  singcir  to  pas  &  remane 
in  Pareis  for  ane  yeir  to  leir  wertcws.  1591  Shaks.  Two 
Gent.\\\.\.'^\-i,Sp.  Item,  she  can  wash  and  scoure.  La.  Aspe- 
ciall  vertue.  1608  —  Per.  iv.  vi.  105  Proclaim  that  I  can  sing, 
weave,  sew,  and  dance,  With  other  virtues,  which  I'll  keep 
from  boast.  1615  Markham(^/V/<^),  The  English  Hus-Wife, 
Contayning,  The  inward  and  outward  venues  which  ought 
tobcinacompleat  woman.  As,  her  skill  in  Physicke, ..  Cook- 
cry,  [etc.].  1656  Duchess  of  Newcastle  True  Relation  in 
Li/e(t6B6)  280  Tutors,  .for  all  sorts  of  virtues,  as  singing, 
dancing,  playing  on  music,  reading,  writing,  working,  and 
the  like.  s8o8  Scott  Autobing.  in  Lock/tart  i.  (1842)  4/1 
Robert  sung  agreeably— (a  virtue  which  was  never  seen  in 
mej. 

o.    =  ViRTa  I.  rare, 

1709  Tatler  No.  38  P  12  He  has  by  rote,  and  at  second- 
hand, all  that  can  be  said  of  any  man  of  figure,  wit,  and 
virtue  in  town.  i8s8  Edin.  Rev.  XLVIII.  61  The  Italians 
commonly  call  a  laste  for  the  fine  arts,  or  skill  in  them,  by 
the  name  of  Virtue. 

+  0.  Physical  strength,  force,  or  energy.  Obs. 

Common  a  i325-r420  as  a  rendering  of  L.  ■uirtus. 

a  i3a5  Prose  Psalter  xxviii.  10  Our  Lord  shal  ;euc  vertu 
to  his  folk,  a  1340  Hampole  Psaiter  xxxii.  j6  Geaunt  sail 
noght  be  safe  in  multitude  of  his  vertu.  138a  Wyclif /-«/t* 
X.  19, 1  hau  v^uui  to  ?ou  power  of..tredinge,  on  serpents, 
and  scorptouns,  and  on  al  the  vertu  of  the  enemy,  c  1400 
Land  Troy  Bk.  9291  He  my^t  not  wel  his  breth  blowe.  He 
was  In  poynt  to  ouer-throwe;  His  vertu  hadde  he  dene 
lore.  I4aa  Vonge  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  242  Hit  servyth  to 
the  stomake  and  to  the  entraill,  and  than  thay  gederith 
hare  slreynth  and  vertu,  wyche  was  amcnuset  and  febelit. 
c  14S0  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  ix.  76  pou  art  oure  heipe,  our 
vertu,  h.  our  sirengbe.  c  15*0  Melusine  xxx.  226  He  . . 
smote  Zelodius  vpoii  his  helmet,  by  suche  strengthe  &  vertue 
that  he  made  hym  to  cnclync  vpon  his  hors  neck. 
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+  b.  An  armed  force.  Obs.  rare, 
138a  WvcLiF  1  Mace.  i.  4  And  he  gadride  vertu,  and  ful 
stronge  oosl.  Ibid,  xiii.  54  And  Symont  see?  Joon,  his  sone, 
that  he  was  a  mxm  of  bateil,  and  he  putte  hym  duyk  of  alle 
vertues. 

tc.  Flourishing  state  or  condition.  Obs, 
C1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  fi836)  8  Whan  l>e  citee  of 
Aeon . ,  florisshed  and  stode  in  his  vertue,  loye  and  pros- 
perite.  1484  Caxton  Fables  0/  Msop  iii.  xvi,  He  that 
gouerneth  not  wel  his  bely  withe  grete  payne  he  may  hold 
the  other  lyrames  in  theyr  strengthe  and  vertue. 

7.  The  possession  or  display  of  manly  qualities; 
manly  excellence,  manliness,  courage,  valour. 
In  later  use  tending  to  pass  into  sense  2. 
13. .  Coerde  L.  2810  A  baroun  of  gret  vertewe.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  5324  Quat  may  >i  vertu  now  a-vaile  &  all  J^ine 
vayn  pride?  <:  1410  Lvdg.  Assembly  of  Gods  1092  Syres, 
put  no  dowte,  Vertu  shall  retorne  &  haue  hys  entente.  Thys 
felde  shalbe  our.  c  1450  Merlin  xxxii,  656  The  Bretouns 
hem  difTended  as  peple  of  grete  vertu.  15*3  Lo.  Berners 
tr.  Froiss.  I.  cxcii.  228  The  lord  Pynnand  his  company 
defended  themself  by  great  vertue.  1549  Conipl.  Scotl.  Ep, 
2  Quhar  for  jour  heroyque  vertu  is  of  mair  admirattone, 
1579  FEtiTOs  Giiicciard.  u.  104  The  bastard  of  Burbon 
was  made  prisoner,  notwithstanding  he  fought  with  great 
vertue.  Ibid.  Yet  his  vertue  defended  his  person,  a  z668 
Lassels  yoy.  Italy  (1698)  II.  86  Marius.. from  a  common 
soldier  came  by  his  warlike  vertue  to  be  seven  times  consul. 
1710  Shaftesb.  Advice  to  Author  u.  §  1.  67  They  [sc,  the 
Muses]  were  more  to  him  than  his  Arms  or  military  Virtue. 
1758  Johnson  Let.  to  B.  Langton  21  Sept.  in  Bonvell^  A 
man  that  languishes  with  disease,  ends  his  life  wiih  more 
pain,  but  with  less  virtue.  1817  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II. 
IV.  ii.  70  The  English  were  called  upon  for  the  utmost 
exertions  of  their  virtue. 

II.  As  a  quality  of  things. 
8.  In  the  prepositional  phrases  in  or  by  (also 
•f  through  or  with)  virtue  of  by  the  power  or  effi- 
cacy of  (something  aiding  or  justifying);  hence,  in 
later  use,  by  the  authority  of,  in  reliance  upon,  in 
consequence  of,  because  of.     (Cf.  10  e.) 

(a)  cx»y>IIali  Meid.  i?  Engel  &meiden  beon  euening  in 

uertu  of  meidenhades  mibte.     £^1330  R.  Bkunne  Chron. 

(i8io)  18  pe  Kyng  with  ^w  maistrie  went  in  to  be  toun,  pe 

pris  he  had  wonnen  in  vertew  of  Criste's  passioun.     16x7 

Fortescue  Papers  (Camden)  29  They  should  talke  of  the 

points  of  religion  but  by  way  of  discourse,  and  not  as  in 

vertue  of  the  commission  (etc.!     1660  Jer.  Taylor  Worthy 

Commun.  \.  iv.  75  Christ  in  heaven  perpetually  offers  and 

I    represents  that  sacrifice   to   his    heavenly   Father  and  in 

vertue  of  that  obtaines  all  good  things  for  his  church.    1703 

I    Maundrell  yottrn.  Jerus.  (1707)  105  In  vertue  of  which 

I    perswasion,  the  Olives,  and  Olive  stones,  and  Oyl  which 

<    they  produce,  became  an  excellent  commodity  in   Sp^in. 

:    1754  Sherlock  Disc.  (1759)  ^*  "■  77  ^^  ***  '^^  Head  of  all 

j    Creatures  in  Virtue  of  having  created  them.     1793  Smkaton 

i    Edystone  /..  1 344  The  experiment . .  was  ordered  in  virtue 

of  an  observation  that  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 

work.     i833_  Ht.  Martineau  Three  Ages  u.  39  In  virtue  of 

I    an  office  which  he  heldj  he  had  liberty  to  pass  through  the    I 

i    palace  garden.     1879  \  roudk  Csesar  xiii.  188  He  remained    j 

'    a  senator  in  virtue  of  his  quaestorsbip. 

j       (b)  C1350  Will.  Palerne  284,  I  ^  conture..bi  vertu  of    I 
j    }»ing  J»at  |>ou  most  in  l»is  world  louest.    <:i38o  Wyclif  Wks.    \ 
I    (1880)  33  Bi  vertue  of  Jjis  cheef  domesman  he  owiJ>  to  be    j 
excused  fro    bis    somonynge    of  worldly    prelat.      c  1386 
Chaucer  Parsons  T.  r  340  It  may  wel  wexe  fieble  and    ' 
faille  hy  vertu  of  baptesme  and  by  the  grace  of  god  thurgh 
penitence.     1495  Rolls  of  Par  It.  IV.  290/1  That  they  mowe    '< 
be  vertue  of  the  same  lokett,  be  fully  excused  att  alle  lymcs.    ' 
149s  Act  II  Hen,  VII^z,  53  5  i  Noo.  .personc  the  whiche    ' 
.  .therwith  entermedlede  to  your  use  or  by  vertu  of  your    [ 
letters  patentes.     1553  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Mary  (1914) 
149  By  vertue  of  a  warraunte  sygned  with  her  Nfaiesties 
ounc  handcs.   1587  Fleming  Contn.  Holvished  III.  1376/2 
They  shall  loose  the  fiue  shillings  that  iheyshould  receiue. . 
by  vertue  of  my  will.     1617  Sir  T.  Wentworth  in  Fortescue 
Papers  (Camden)  25  When  indeed  he  was  in  effect  out  of    j 
the  Commission  before,  by  vertu  of  that  direction.     1663    ' 
Heath  Flagellum  (1672)  47  Upon  some  pretence  of  private 
business  of  the  Colonels  and  by  vertue  thereof  in  a  Disguise    ' 
of  a  Servant  [etc].    1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  283    I 
So  we  Christians  by  vertue  of  our  Covenant  with  God  in    ; 
Christ,  are  separated  from  all  otherSocieties.  \6qiEftg.AHc. 
Const.  Eng.  44  Violating  the  Fundamental  Laws  and  consti. 
tutions  of  the  Government  by  vertue  of  which  he  became 
King.     1785  Burke  Sp.  Nabob  Arcot  Wks.  184a  1.  318 
No  others,  by  virtue  of^  general  powers,  can  obtain  a  legal 
title,  .to  exercise  those  special  functions.     1838  Thirlwall 
Greece  III.  287  The  refugees  who  retired  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty   from    Amphipolis,   found   shelter    at    Eion.      1868 
Lockyer  Elem.  Astron.  8374  The  planets,  when  they  are 
visible,  appear  as  stars,  and,  like  the  stars,  they  rise  and 
set  by  virtue  of  the  Earth's  rotation. 

(c)  c  i>^  .V.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  11/346  And  Jwru^  vertue  of  >e 
holie  croiz  he  ouer-cam  alle  is  fon.    c  1330  Sir  Tristr.  1894 
Hole  sche  was  &  sounde  J»urch  vertu  of  his  gle.     c  1380  Sir    : 
Ferumb.  157  pe  barouns.-prayede  god  Jjorw  vertue  of  hem    i 
Schold  sauye  hem  that  fro  hebc  men.     <:x4oo  ^r«^  ccviii.    ' 
237  He  come  to  |?e  Gildehall  of  London,  and  axede  Jje  keies 
of  be  ;ates  of  Jtc  citee  Jjrouj  vertue  and  strengh  of  his  com- 
mission. 

{d)  1586  Marlowe  1st  Pt.  Tambitrl.  v.  ii,  So.. Must 
Tamburlaine^  by  their  resistlesse  powers.  With  vertue  of  a 
gentle  victorie.  Conclude  a  league  of  honor  to  my  hope. 

9.  Without  article :  fa.  Of  precious  stones : 
Occult  efficacy  or  power  (as  in  the  prevention  or 
cure  of  disease,  etc)  ;  ia  later  use,  great  worth  or 
value.  Obs. 

a  i*7a  Luu£  Ron  170  in  O.  E.  Misc.  98  Hwat  speksiu  of 
eny  stone  t»at  beoj)  in  vertu  ol«r  in  grace,  c  1340  Hampole 
Pr.  Consc.  9198  pus  may  a  man.. Alle  ^e  cete  of  heven 
lyken . .  to  precyouse  stanes  of  vertow  fete],  c  1350  Will. 
Palerne  4425  pe  ston . .  was  of  so  stif  vertu,  \f3X  neuer  man 
vpon  mold  miu  it  him  on  haue,  ne  schuld  he  with  wicche- 
craft  be  wicched  neuermore.      c  1400  Melayne  978  His 
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helnie  &  his  hawberke  holde,  Freth  ouere  with  rede  golde, 
With  stones  of  vertue  dere.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  vii. 
xxvu.  254  A  coronal  of  gold  besette  with  stones  of  vertue 
*°.'^®  valewe  of  a  thousand  pound.  X503  Hawes  Examp. 
yirt.  xui,  242  The  roof  was  set  with  stones  of  vertue.  1509 
—  Past.  Pleas,  xxvii.  (Percy  Soc.)  127  With  perles  and 
rubies  nibicond.  Mixte  with  emerauds  so  full  of  vertue. 

b.  Of  plants,  waters,  etc.  :  Efficacy  arising  from 
physical  qualities ;  esp.  power  to  affect  the  human 
body  in  a  beneficial  manner;  strengthening,  sus- 
taining, or  healing  properties. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  34  Bot  be  the  fruit  may  scilwis  se  O 
quat  vertu  is  ilka  tre.  Ibid.  1016  Treis  o  frut  |ran  es  )?ar 
sett  pat  serekin  vertu  has  at  ette.  1300  Gower  Coff.  III. 
129  His  herbe  is  AnabuIIa  named,  Which  is  of  gret  vertu 
,  proclamed.  c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  16  5e 
schail  draw  wateris.  .Outeof  wellisof  oure  Saviour,  Wiche 
have  vertu  to  curen  alle  langueres.  \^6%  Turner  Herbal 
I  II.  31  It  is  sayde  that  there  is  an  other  Magadaris  in  Lybia. 
I  ..It  hath  like  vertu  with  Laserpitio.  iSo^Shkks.  Ham. 
!  IV.  vii.  145  No  Cataplasme..  Collected  from  all  Simples  that 
haue  Vertue  Vnder  the  Moone,  can  saue  the  thing  from 
^*=ath.  1655  Culpepper,  etc.  Riverius  1.  xiii.  48  This 
following  Fomentation  is  of  wonderful  Vertue.  1678  Lady 
Chaworth  ill  12M  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  V,  48  A 
wolfes  tooth  for  my  pritty  godson,  that  Lady  Fingall  gave 
me  as  a  thinge  of  much  vertu.  .and  antidotal  against  con- 
vulsions. 1706  Phillips  {ed.  Kersey),  Birds-Eye,  an  Herb 
..of  singular  Virtue  against  the  Paisey.  1778  Johnson  if^ 
to  Mrs.  Thrale  15  Oct.,  The  second  [night],  .not  so  much 
better  as  that  I  dare  ascribe  any  virtue  to  the  medicine. 
1841  Myers  Catk.  Th.  in.  1 27,  102  Distilling  healing  virtue 
into  better  waters.  1865  Parkman  Huguenots  i.  (1875)  6 
There  was  a  fountain  of  such  virtue  that,  bathing  in  its 
waters,  old  men  resumed  their  youth. 

O.  Efficacy  of  a  moral  nature;  influence  work- 
ing for  good  upon  human  life  or  conduct,     f  Also, 
in  early  use,  miraculous  power  (of  the  cross,  etc.). 
C1300  St.  Margareie  316  Of  gret  vertu  is  hire  lyf,  ho  so 
|>eion  (>o5te.    c  1305  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  90  If  >u  woldest  |?at 
sD^eihure..Gret  vertu  ic  wole  (»e  telle  of  ^>esueteholi  rode. 
<:i4a5  Hampole's  Psalter  Melr.  Pref.  12  In  bis  boke  is 
muchc  vertu,  10  reders  wi)>  deuocyown.    c  1430  Lyac.  Min. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  9  Thes   rialle  gilTtes  been  of  verieu 
most,  Costly  coragis  most  sovereignly  delyte.  1549  Latimer 
Plojtght-rs  (.Vb.)  32  Purposinge  to  euacuate  Christes  death, 
1    and  to  make  it  of  smal  efficacitie  and  vertue.     1567  Gude  ^ 
Godlie  B.iS.T.S.)  14  Our  haptisme  dotit  with  sane  tit  ude. 
And  greit  vertew,  to  wesche  our  sinfulness.     1841  Myers 
Cath.  Th.  in,  §  17.  64  Few  questions.. could  well  be  rhore 
j    important,  if  Divine  virtue  is  to  be  ascribed  to  every  letter 
I    of  Scripture. 

d.  Superiority  or  excellence  in  respect  either  of 
:    nature  or  of  operation ;  worth  or  efficacy  of  any 

kind. 

j       «390  Gower  Conf.  IIL  j6  Selden  get  a  domb  man  lond. 

j    Tak  that  proverbe,  and  understond  That  wordes  ben  of 

j    vertu  grete.     c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8388  The  walles  [werej  vp 

I    wroght..With  stones  full  stoute,  stithest  of  vertue.     14*3 

I    Jas.  1  Kittgis  Q.  xx,  In  vere,  that  full  of  vertu  is  and  gude, 

j    Quhen  nature  first  begynneth  hir  enprise.     1596  Spenser 

F.Q.  V.  i.  10  The  blade,  .was  of  no  less  virtue,  then  of  fame. 

I     1665-6  Phil.  Trans.  I.  282  Vet  have  these  two  Load-stones 

I    no  connexion  or  tye,  though  a  Common  Center  of  Virtue 

I    according  to  which  they  joyntly  act.     1669  Bunvan  Holy 

Citie  153  Gold  is  the  choice  and  chief  of  all  Metals  both  for 

I    worth,  colour,  and  vertue.     1^79  Forrest  yoy.  N.  Guinea 

339  The  latter  [sc.  cinnamon]  is  vastly  superior  in  richness, 

sweetness,  and  virtue.     x^i*C\9.\  Datite,  Par.viu  132  The 

elements  Are  by  created  virtue  inform'd.     1830  Hekscmel 

Study  Nat.  Phil.  59  There  is  virtue  in  a  bushel  of  coals 

properly  consumed,  to  raise  seventy   millions  of  pounds 

weight  a  foot  high.     1883  N.  York  Chr.  Union  21  June, 

The  new  Sound  steamer  *  Pilgrim  *  is  regarded  as  a  model 

of  mechanical  and  constructional  virtue. 

+  e.  Of  laws,  etc. :  Operation,  vigour.    Obs. 
C14SO  Hari.  Contin.  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  511  Whiche 
statute  was  ordeynede  to  talce  vertu  and  begynnynge  at  the 
feste  of  the  Purificacion.     1471-5  Rolls  of  Par  It.  VI.  162/1 
That  the  said  late  Ordenaunce  . ,  be  and  siond  in  strenght 
and  vertue,  unto  the  xxvi  day  of  May,    165a  Needham 
Selden^s  Mare  CI.  59  The  Sea- Laws  which  were  used  and 
in  full  force  and  virtue  in  both  the  Empires  were  borrowed 
fiom  the  Rhodians.     1686  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  L  171  All 
those  laws  shall  and  are  hereby  Continued  to  Stand  and  be 
in  full  force  and  Vertue  untill  y«  End  of  the  first  Session, 
t  f.  In  virtue  J  virtually.   Obs. 
<ri633G.  Yiv.RViv.KT  PHest  to  7Vw//«xxi,  A  most  plain  and 
easy  framing  the  question,  even  containing,  in  virtue,  the 
answer  also. 

10.  With  limitation  to  special  instances  (usually 
Mtf  t^V/«^^. .,  orwithpossessives) ;  a.  In  senses 
9  a  and  9  b. 

ci»90  S.Eng.  Leg.  I.  312/42B  Also  man^  jwane  he  is 
i-bore,  onder  heore  \sc.  the  planets']  power  i-wis,  Schullen 
habbe  dluers  lijf,  euere  ase  heore  vertue  is.  axyya  Leg. 
Rood  (1871)  32  pat  water  hi  honurde  muche..Ac  hi  nuste 
noj^ing  of  l^e  tre^  pat  al  |«  vertu  made.  1320-30  Horn  Ch. 
567  Rimneld . .  bi-taujt  him  a  ring  pe  vertu  weic  sche  knewe. 
13..  Guy  War^v.  (A.)  1660  Thtlke  monk  Sorgien  was,  pe 
vertu  he  knewe  of  mani  a  gras.  c  1400  Maundev.  v.  (1839) 
50  Who  so  kutte  hem  \sc.  balm-branches]  with  Iren,  it  wokfe 
destroye  his  Vertue  and  his  Nature,  0450  Myrr.  our 
Ladyeyj  A  drynke. .whiche  is  swete  to  taste,  and  effectuall 
to  hele  the  woundes  of  synners  by  hys  verteu.  1593  Eabl 
01--  Shrkwsbukv  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  IIL  39, 1  would 
your  Lordship  wolde  once  make  trial  of  my  Oyle  of  Stags 
blud,  for  I  am  .strongly  persuaded  of  the  rare  and  great 
vertu  thereof,  i6a6  lUrjiTj  Sylva  §  17  It  is  an  Errour  in 
Phtsidans,  to  rest  si  nip  y  vjjon  the  Length  of  stay,  for  en- 
creasing  the  vertue.  liut  if  you  will  haue  the  Infusion 
strong  letcl.  1640  Nabbes  Bride  i.  ii.  Like  those  pills 
which  an  unwilling  patient  Doubting  their  vertue  takes. 
«757  A.  Cooper  Distiller  i.  \.  {1760)  6  Till  at  last  the  whole 
Virtue  or  saccharine  Sweetness  of  the  Malt  is  extracted. 
1759  Miixs  DuhanieCs  Husb.  i.  ix,  (1762)  52  By  this  means 
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the  sun.,  will  be  prevented  from  exhaling  the  virtue  of  your 
manure.  1769  Mrs.  Raffald  Eug,  Housekpr.  (1778)  1  It 
will  draw  all  the  virtue  out  of  the  roots  or  herbs,  and  turn 
it  to  agood gravy.  1845  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I.  11  The 
virtue  of  Su  Martin's  precious  relics  was  in  the  most  active 
operation  during  the  mth  and  sixth  centuries. 
b.  In  sense  9  c 
c  IS50  Mtid,  Maregrttt  xlv,  Sclawen  was  )>c  dragun 
t>oru  t>c  uertu  of  ^  rod.  c  1340  Hampole  Pr,  Come.  3821 
Pardon,  .es  of  J>c  tresur  of  haly  kirke,  pat  es  gadirde..Of 
J>e  vertu  of  Crestes  passion.  138a  Wvchf  Rom.  i.  16  For- 
soth  I  schame  not  the  gospel,  for  it  is  the  vertu  of  God  in 
to  heltbe  to  ech  man  bileuynge.  ^  1450  M.E.  Med.  Bk. 
(Heinrich)  138,  I  coniure  50W  fyue  croppes  in  Jw  verieu  of 
)m  V  woundcs,  ^t  crist  sufTred  on  )»e  roode  treo.  1473 
Warkw.  CA»wi«,  18  Kynge  Edwardcrequyrede  hyme  by 
the  vertu  of  sacrament  that  he  schulde  pardone  alle  tho 
whos  names  here  folowe.  1516  Pitgr.  Per/.  (Pynson)  r.  vii. 
20  Hauyng  grace  and  werkyiig  lherafter..by  tne  vertue  of 
the  same  he  may  meryi  and  deserue  the  crowne  of  glory. 
1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Pkil.  iit  10  That  I  may  knowe  him, 
and  the  vertue  of  his  resurrection,  a  1617  Bavne  On  Eph. 
(1658)  23  A  thing  wrought  not  by  any  power  of  nature  but 
by  the  vertue  of  Gods  Spirit,  a  1639  Hinde  J.  BruenVu 
(1641)  t63  Doth  not  the  vertue  of  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ  require  it,  that  henceforth  wee  die  unto  sin. .? 

O.  In  sense  9  d. 
(Z1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  2  It  falles  the  flesche  may 
noghte  of  his  vertu  noghte  defaile  ay  whils  J»e  saule  ia 
swylk  joyes  is  rauyste  for  to  joye.  c  1386  Chaucer  Syr.'s  T. 
302  But  fynally  the  kyng  asked  the  knight  The  vertu  of 
this  courser,  and  the  might.  And  prayd  him  tellen  of  his 
governaunce.  1477  Norton  Ord.  Alck.  i.  in  Ashm.  (1652) 
19  For  cause  efficient  of  Mettalls  finde  ye  shall  Only  to  be 
the  vertue  Minerall.  1535  Coverdalr  Wisd.  xix,  19  The 
fyrc  had  power  in  the  water  (contrary  to  his  awne  vertue), 
1584  Sir  T.  Ckaloner  {title\  A  shorte  Discourse  of  the 
most  rare..  Vertue  of  Nitre,  wherein  is  declared  the.,  cures 
by  the  same  effected.  159a  Dasiel  Co/up/.  Rosawond  "Wks. 
(1717)  47  Pleasure  had  set  my  wcll-schoord  Thoughts  to 

flay,  .\nd  bid  me  use  the  Vertue  of  mine  Eyes,  a  i6s8 
RKSTON  Effectual  Faith  (1631)  118  If  it  bee  the  vertue  of 
ahorse  to  goe  well;  If  it  be  the  vertue  of  a  knife  to  cut  well, 
if  it  be  the  vertue  of  a  Soldier  to  fight  well.  1634  Sir  T, 
Hf.rbekt  Trav.  20^  Ac  the  top  [of  the  date  palm].. is  a  soft 
pith,  in  which  consists  the  soule  and  vegetatiue  vertue  of 
that  tree.  1759  Franklin  Lett.  Wks.  1840  V.  364  Both 
these  stones  nave  evidently  the  two  properties;.. the  virtue 
seems  strongest  towards  one  end  of  the  face.  1815J.  Smith 
Panorama  Sci.  ff  Art  II.  170  A  piece  of  soft  iron,  .capable 
of  supporting  as  much  as  the  magnet  from  which  it  derives 
its  virtue.  1841-4  Emerson  Ets.^  Sp'ir,  Laivs  Wks.  (Bohn) 
I.  57  The  virtue  of  a  pipe  is  to  be  smooth  and  hollow.  1878 
Browning  £a.S'a/j/a2  370, 1  shall,  .bless  each  kindly  wrench 
that  wrung  From  life's  tree  its  inmost  virtue. 

d.  In  similar  use  of  immaterial  things,  f  Also 
in  sense  9  e. 

ctj^iSpec.Gy  IVarw.  658  If  l>u  coujjest  knowe  and  sepe 
uertu  of  numilite.  1340-70  Atisaunder  513  |>e  uertue  of  il 
uictorie. .  Is  noght  stabled  in  strength  of  no  stiff*  prese.  1300 
GowER  Con/.  III.  30  The  vertu  of  hire  goodly  speche  Is 
verraily  myn  hertes  leche.  1450  Roils  0/  Parlt.  V.  196/a 
That  the  seid  Lt:tters  Patentes,.  .aftre  the  strengihe,  forme 
and  vertue  of  the  same,.. stonde  and  abide  in  the  force  and 
vertue.  c  1477  Caxton  Jtisdn  21  b,  Fayr  tordes  displese  yow 
not  yf  the  uertue  of  my  corage  knowe  not  now  the  feblesse 
of  my  body.  1563  Man  Musculus"  Commonpl.  28  The 
Apostle  witnesseth,  that  the  law  is  the  vertue  of  sinne. 
1579  Lylv  Euphues  (Arb.)  112  Theold  verse  standeth  as  yet 
in  his  old  vertue.  1607  Puritan  iii.  \.  74  The  aniazd  widdow 
Will. .wonder  at  the  vertue  of  mywords.  164a  J.  M[arsh] 
Argt.  cone.  Militia  18  The  name  of  a  Parliament  onely, 
and  not  the  power  and  vertue  of  it.  1691  T.  Hf  ale]  Acc.  Neio 
Invent.^!  Whether  the  Harwich,  .suffered  any  thing  from 
her  said  sheathing,  in  her  virtue  of  Sailing.  1746  Wesley 
Princ.  Methodist  63  Works  beyond  the  Virtue  of  Natural 
Causes,  wrought  by  the  Power  of  Evil  Spirits.  1818  Scott 
//rt,  Midi,  xiiiif  David,  .came,  through  thegreat  virtue  of  y^ 
to  be  of  opinion  that  he  might  safely  so  act  in  that  matter. 
1851  Robertson  Serm.Str.  iii.  xvii.  (1882)  227  He  hath  im- 
parted to  us  the  virtue  of  his  wrestlings.  187a  Morley 
.  Voltaire  (1886)  4  A  collective  religious  tradition  that  had 
tost  its  virtue. 

+  e.  By  (or  in)  the  virtue  of^  =  sense  8.   Obs. 

c  1380  WvcLiF  W>&s.  (1880)  32  He  schal  be  excused  fro  J»e 
lasse  bi  ^e  vertue  of  be  hei^ere  iuge.  1654  R.  Codrington 
tr.  lustine  xvi.  25^  [Many  of  them]  delivered  themselves 
from  their,  .calamities  by  the  virtue  of  an  ingenious  shame, 
1656  Bramhall  Replic.  vii.  292,  I  confess  persons  deputed., 
by  the  King  doe  often  excommunicate  and  absolve  ..  but 
thisisbythc  vertueof  their  own  habit  of  Jurisdiction.  i68x-6 
J.  Scorr  CAr.  Li/e  (1747)  III-  201  By  interceding  for  us 
as  Priest  in  the  vertue  of  his  Sacrifice.  1695  Dryden  Ess, 
(ed.  Ker)  II.  124  The  painters,  by  the  virtue  of  their  out- 
lines, colours,  lights,  and  shadows,  represent  the  same  things 
and  persons  in  their  pictures. 

IL  With  a  and  pi.  A  particular  power,  efficacy, 
or  good  quality  inherent  in,  or  jjertaining  to, 
something:  a.  Of  plants,  medicines,  precious 
stones,  etc.     (Cf.  9  a,  9  b,  and  10  a.) 

1377  Langl.  P.  PL  B.  XIV.  37  Viuilles  of  grete  vertues, 
for  al  inanere  bestes.  a  1400  Stockholm  Med.  MS.  26  The 
vertuis  of  violet,  c  1400  Maundev.  vi.  (1839)6^  Many  othere 
Vertues  it  [an  oak-tree]  hathe:  where  fore  Men  holden  it 
fulle  precyous.  cx^*^  Cursor  M.  loii  (Trin.)  Mony  vertues 
Iwreissenc  pe  crbes  cuer  I-Uche  grene.  1470-65  Malory 
Artk.  XVII,  v.  696  This  Salamon  was  wyse  and  knewe  alle 
the  vertues  of  stones  and  trees.  1551  Turner  Herbal  Prol. 
A  lij,  I  declare  also  the  vertue'i  of  euery  herbe.  1585  T. 
Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  11.  ii.  32  b,  Wild  asses, 
wbicbe  haue  in  their  head  a  stone,  hauing  the  vertue 
apinst  the  falling  sicknes.  1597  Gerarde  HerhaU.  ii.  4 
These  kindes  of  grasses  do  agree  as  it  is  thought,  with  the 
ccnnmon  Medow  grasse,  in  nature  and  vertues.  1607 
TofSEix  Four/.  Beasts  34  There  are  sundry  vertues  con. 
fected  out  of  this  beast.  1649  ^^-  Rkynolds  Hosea  \.  22 
Wine  drawcth  a  nourishing  vertue  from  the  flesh  of  Vipers. 
>099Dahpi£r  ^^.(1729)  III.  1.379  The  Sulphurousness  or 


other  Vertue  of  this  Water.  176*  H.  WxLPOtK  Vertue* s 
Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  280  It  is  said  in  the  note  that  Sir 
Nathaniel  was  famed  for  painting  plants,  and  well  skilled  in 
their  virtues.  1796  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  324 
The  plants  of  this  class  are  supposed  to  have  various  spe* 
cific  virtues.  x8o6  Med.  Jml.  XV.  327  Have  practitioners 
yet  proved  the  full  virtues  of  the  digitalis?  1838  Murray's 
Hand-bk.  N,  Germ.  374/2  The  hot  mineral  springs,. owe 
their  virtues  to  the  presence  of  sulphur  and  alkaline  salts. 
1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  viii.  iv.  (i860)  11.  53  Each 
planet,  according  to  its  mind  or  mood,  shed  virtues  healing 
or  harmful  into  minerals  and  herbs. 

b.  Of  animal  bodies,   the   elements,  or   other 
physical  entities. 

Expulsive  virtue  :  see  ExPtJi.siVE  «,  1, 

C1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  ii.  42  For  so  astonyed  and 
a-sweved  Was  every  vertu  in  my  heved.  c  1386  —  Prol.  4 
Whan  that  Aprille..hath..bathud  every  veyne  in  swich 
licour.  Of  which  vertue  engendred  is  the  flour,  c  1400 
Lan/ranc^s  Cirurg.  15  pe  vertues  of  lymesjxju  must  knowe, 
J>at  he  se,  whanne  \>G  worchinge  of  ony  vartu  failith  in  ony 
lyme.  1451  Capgrave  Li/e  St.  Gilbert  120  Hir  left  arme 
had  lost  pe  vertue  of  felyng.  1480  Caxton  Myrr.  in.  viiL 
145  The  sterres  that  ben  in  heuen  whiche  haue  vertues  on 
therthe.  1544  Phaer  ^<^Vk.  /,/>&  (1560)  Sv,  When  achilde 
nesethout  of  measure,  that  is  to  say  with  a  long  continuance 
&  therby  the  brayn  &  virtues  animal  be  febled,  it  is  good  to 
stop  it.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy,  iv.  xxix. 
151  The  sacred  fountayne..is  of  such  a  vertue,  that  putting 
into  it  any  burning  thing  [it]  is  sodainly  extinguished.  1604 
E.  G[rim5tone]  tr.  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iii.  xxi.  188 
This  moisture  from  heaven  hath  such  a  vertue,  that  ceasing 
to  fal  vpon  the  earth,  it  hreedes  a  great  discommoditie  and 
defect  of  graine  and  seedes.  a  z6b8  Preston  Effectual 
Faith  (1631)  59  If  the  Loadstone  be  of  such  a  vertue,  let  it 
show  it  by  attracting  the  Iron  to  it.  1684  R.  Waller  Nat. 
Exper.  46  The  imperceptible  pores  of  those  passages  by 
which  the  attractive  Vinue  issues  out.  1709  T.  Robinson 
Nat.  Hist.  IVestmoreld.  v.  26  A  very  active  Principle,  or 
Virtue,  that  operates  in  the  Generation  of  Stones.  1755  B. 
Martin  Alag.  o/Arts  ^  Sci.  389  What  seems  most  wonder- 
ful, is,  that  the  magnetic  Virtue  should  not  be  interrupted 
by  the  Glass. 

C.  In  miscellaneous  uses. 

i486  Bk.  St.  AlbanSf  Her.  aj,  Ther  ben  here  the  verluys 
of  Chyualry.  1568  Grafton  Ckron.  II.  2o6Money  is  of  so 
great  a  vertue  that  it  corrupteih  Popes.  z6sf  Hobbrs 
Thucyd.  (i8a2j  70  For  a  great  and  a  little  claim  imposed.. 
by  way  of  command  hath  one  and  the  same  virtue  to  make 
subject.  1676  HoBBEs  Iliad  Pref.  (1686)  i  Concerning  the 
Vertues  of  an  Heroick  Poem.  170a  Rouse's  Heav.  Univ. 
Advert,  4  They  may  inwardly  perceive  by  a  most4>owerful 
and  most  secret  Vertue  imprinted  in  their  Souls  and  Hearts, 
18x5  J.  Smith  Panorama  Set.  <y  Art  I.  276  It  is  not 
meant  that  there  is  any  peculiar  virtue  or  charm  in  the 
point  called  the  centre.  187a  Ruskin  Eagle's  N.  §  18  Over 
these  three  kingdoms  of  imagination,  art,  and  science,  there 
reigns  a  virtue  or  faculty,. the  appointed  ruler  and  guide  of 
every  method  of  labour. 

III.  12,  Comb. ^^%  virtue-bindings -proof y -wise 
adjs. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  384  No  vaile  Sliee  needed,  Vertue. 
proof,  no  thought  infirme  Aiterd  her  cheek.  1691  Satyr 
agst.  Prenck  21  And  she  must  be  but  little  Verlue-proof, 
Who  can  be  taken  with  such  fulsom  Siufl\  1816  L.  Hunt 
Rimini  ill,  6  The  holy  cheat,  the  virtue-binding  sin.  1838 
.S.  liEi.LAMV  Betrayal  49  And  wisdom's  self  revealings, 
virtue- wise,  Thy  darkness  comprehending  not. 

t  Virtue,  v.  Obs.—^  in  4  vertue.  [f.  prec  ] 
reji.  To  exert  (oneself). 

1390  Gower  Con/.  I.  372  For  schrifte  stant  of  no  value  To 
him  that  wol  him  noght  vertue  To  leve  of  vice  the  folic. 

Vi'rtued,  a.  rare.  [f.  Virtue  sb^  Endued 
with  virtue  or  efficacy. 

X609  Hevwood  Brit.  Troy  iv.  xi,  He  discends  unto  his 
knees  Taking  the  vertued  chaplet  from  his  head.  1635 
QuARLES  Embl.  V.  iv.  21  hut  has  the  virtu'd  Steele  a  pow'r 
to  move?  Or  can  the  untouch 'd  Needle  point  aright?  1897 
J.  Primmer  J.  Primmer  in  Rome  {1^3)  no  The  old  woman 
..rubs  her  hand  on  the  toes  and  passes  the  virtued  hand 
across  the  child's  forehead. 

Vi-rtuefy,  v.  rare-^.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -FY.]  trans. 
To  render  virtuous. 

1834  Chalmers  On  Const.  Man  11.  ii.  II.  244  It  is  this 
which  virtue/ies  emotion,  even  tliough  there  be  nothing 
virtuous,  which  is  not  voluntary. 

t  Virtuehead.  Obs.-'^  In  5  vertued,  -hede. 
[f.  as  prec. -h -HEAD.]     Virtuousness, 

<ri45o  in  Archiv  Stud.  neu.  SPr.  (1900)  CIV.  308  In 
taryeng  is  oft  full  grete  drede.  Where  a  begynnyng  causith 
vertued  [z/.n  vertuhedej. 

Vi'rtneless,  a.  Also  4-7  vertu-,  6-7  vertue-. 
[f.  Virtue  sb.  +  -less.] 

1.  Destitute  of  efficacy  or  excellence ;  ineffective, 
worthless. 

<^  '374  Chaucer  Troylns  ii.  344  Wo  worth  l>e  faire  gemme 
vertules.  Wo  worth  J>at  herbe  also  )>at  doth  no  bote.  1390 
GowER  Con/.  III.  129  The  seronde  is  noght  vertules,  Clola 
or  elles  Ptiades  It  hatte.  1548  Udall^  etc.  Erasm.  Par. 
Mark  ix.  58  In  the  presence  of  the  disciples  they  depraued 
the  name  of  Jesu,  as  a  thing  vertuelesse,  and  of  no  efficacie, 
1600  Fairfax  Tasso  vi.  Ixviii,  And  vertuelesse  she  wisht 
all  herbes  and  charmes,  Wherewith  false  men  encrease  their 
patients  harmes.  16*7  Hakewill  Apol.  11.  v.  §3,  I  do  not 
consent  with  them  who  would  make  those  glorious  Creatures 
of  God  vertulesse.  c  164a  Observ.  his  Majesty's  late  A  nsw. 
<V  Expresses  9  Parliaments  are  thus  vertulesse  and  void 
Courts.  18x4  New  Monthly  Mag.  X.  264  The  winds  of 
March., are  far  from  being  virtueless.  1856  Ruskin  Mod. 
Paint.  Ill,  IV.  V.  §  4  The  architecture  of  Palladio  is  wholly 
virtueless  and  despicable. 

2.  Destitute  of  virtue  or  moral  goodness ;  im- 
moral, vicious. 

14M  Hoccleve  Let.  0/  Cupid  262  But  swyche  filthes 
1=  low  women]  as  weren  vertulesse,  theyquytten  thus,  this 


olde  clerkis  wisse.  140;^  Scogan  Mor.  Balade  133  That, 
whan  ye  come  in  your  juges  presence,  Ve  be  not  set  as 
vertules  behynde.  1533  More  Apol.  x.  Wks.  867/2  Howe 
badde  so  euer  they  reken  me,  I  am  not  yet  fullye  so  vertue- 
lesse, but  that  [etc.],  1594  O.  H.  Quest.  Profit.  Concern,  23 
The  strange  and  monstrous  life  and  death,  of  a  vertulesse 
recreant.  i6oa  Hoiv  Choose  Good  Wi/e  1.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dods' 
ley  IX.  9  O,  too  unkind  unto  so  kind  a  wife,  Too  virtueless 
to  one  so  virtuous.  1650  Fuller  Pisgah  11.  (1869)  112  We 
know  the  wicked  mans.. name,  and  yet  ,.  his  virtueless 
name  shall  rot.     1803  Mary  Charlton  Wi/e  ^  Mistress 

I.  307  You  are  not  to  become  a  worthless,  virtueless,  shame- 
less fine  lady.  1847  G.  Harris  Li/e  Ld.  Hardwicke  xiii, 
III.  222  Sallies  of  indignation,  possibly  not  altogether 
virtueless,  which  on  special  occasions  were  wont  to  emanate 
from  this  monarch's  lips. 

Hence  ViTtuelessness. 

1891  H.  S.  Constable  Horses,  Sport  <5-  War  221  The 
cowardice,  imbecility,  and  virtuelessness  of  the  other  classes. 

t  Virtuification.  Obs.-^  [Cf.  Virtoefy  z/.] 
The  action  of  enduing  with  virtue. 
165a  Urquhart  Jewel  17  The  Bonification  and  virtuifica> 

tion  of  Lully,  Scotus's  Hexeity,  and  Albedineity  of  Suarez. 

||VirtTl0Sa(v3iti«|0u-sa).  Now  ra/-^.  [It.,  fcm. 
ol  virtuoso  ViKTUoso.]     A  female  virtuoso. 

1668  Shadwell  Sullen  Lovers  11,  D'ye  think,  I  that  am 
a  Virtuosa  understand  no  better,  then  to  leave  you  now  you 
are  not  well  ?  1^5  Plumk  Li/e  0/ Hacket  (18651  20  Pope 
Gregory  XV.  had  canonised  Ignatius  Loyola,  .and  Madam 
Teresia,  a  Spanish  Virtuosa,  1754  CHESTtRF,  in  World 
No.  98  P  8  Consequently  those  respectable  titles  of  virtuoso 
and  virtuosa  have  not  the  least  relation  to  the  moral 
characters  of  the  parties.     1796  Burnkv  jV^w/.  Metastasio 

II.  161  This  virtuosa^  being  unemployed,  will  doubtless 
have  offers  from  other  quarters.  i8a6  Margravine  of 
Anspach  Mem.  I.  viii.  310  The  Virtuosa  the  other  day 
had  sung  a  Hebrew  air,  which  began  at  the  end.  1847 
I.EITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  §425.  ^05  A  musical 
virtuosa  playing  at  the  same  time  on  a  standing  and  lying 
stringed  instrument. 

t  V  irtttOSef -y*^.  Obsr-^  InSvertuose.  [An- 
glicized form  of  Virtuoso  :  cf.  next.]   A  virtuoso. 

a  1711  Prior  Ess.  Leamivg  p  6  The  Gentleman  who 
likes  Medals  very  well  will  always  be  desirous  to  possess  the 
best  of  them,  and  the  Antiquary  or  Vertuose  will  be  sure  to 
top  false  ones  upon  him. 

Virtuose  (v3Jti«|^o*s),  a.  [ad.  It  virtuoso : 
cf.  prec]  Having  or  exhibiting  the  characteristics 
of  a  virtuoso ;  of  or  pertaining  to  virtuosi. 

1890  Academy  17  May  346/1  Mme.  Carreno  is  essentially 
a  virtuose  player,  and  it  was  in  pieces  by  Liszt  that  she 
astonished  her  audience.  1906  Athenmum  8  Sept.  281/3 
The  virtuose  element  is  prominent,  but  thought,  feeling, 
and  a  poetical  atmosphere  are  evident  in  the  music. 

Virtuose,  obs,  form  of  Virtuous  a. 

Virtuosi,  pi.  of  Virtuoso. 

Virtnosic  (v3Jti«i^u*sik),  a.    [f.  V1BTUOS-O  + 

-It'.]    =  VlRTDOSK  a, 

i88j)  Academy  13  April  261/3  Of  late  we  have  had  only 
fugitive  pieces  of  the  romantic,  and  even  virtuosic,  schools. 
1899  Scotsman  13  Nov.  9/4  The  Capriccio,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  only  be  described  as  a  piece  of  virtuosic  music. 

Virtuosity  (v9Jtiz/|(7-siti).  Also  5  vertuosyte, 
7  vertuositie.  [In  sense  i  ad.  med.L.  virtuosi- 
tas,  f.  late  L,  virtuosus  Virtuous  a.  In  other 
senses  f.  ViRTUOS-o  +  -ITY :  cf.  F.  virluositS.'] 

1 1.  a.  Manly  qualities  or  character.   Obs.~^ 

a  1470  Harding  C/irir?«.  lix.  i.  For  his  wyt  and  virtuosyte, 
Able  he  was,  as  Chronyclcs  coulde  fele.  To  haue  ruled  all  the 
emperalyte. 

tb.   Virtuousness.  Obs.  (Bniley,  1721). 

2.  The  pursuits,  interests,  or  temperament,  char- 
acteristic of  a  virtuoso ;  interest  or  taste  in  the  fine 
arts,  esp.  of  a  fastidious,  finical,  dilettante  or 
trifling  nature. 

1673  H.  Stubbk  Further  Vind.  Dutch  War  82  We  are 
regenerated  from  the  School  of  Aristotle  to  that  of 
Epicurus,  from  all  Moral  Gallantry  and  Virtue,  to  a  most 
impertinent  and  effeminate  Virtuosity.  1676  Wood  Li/e 
(O.  H.  S.)  II.  360  Edward  BendloweSj..  a  great  poet.,  spent 
about  7  hundred  a  yeare  in  vertuositie  and  on  flattering 
poets.  18*3  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  I.V.  408  Charles- 
Augustus  had  imbibed  . .  a  taste  for  merit,  a  virtuosity 
in  human  excellence,  to  employ  his  preceptor's  phrase. 
1840  Blackvj.  Mag.  XLVIU.  491  The  Viennese,  by  their 
wise  virtuosity,  do  the  thing  \sc.  eating  and  drinking) 
gently,  and  like  gentlemen.  1^6  Svmonds  Renaiss.  It.^ 
Cath.  React.  (1898)  VII.  xii.  189 This,  .state  of  things,  .was 
due  rather  to  the  abuse  of  science  and  of  virtuosity. 

b.  Spec.  Excessive  attention  to  technique,  or  to 
the  production  of  special  effects,  in  vocal  or  in- 
strumental music  (also  transf.  in  art  or  literature). 

1865  Reader  18  Mar.  321/3  For  this  sentiment,  this  type 
of  art,  as  applied  to  matters  musical,  there  is  a  special 
name.  It  is  called  *  virtuosity  \  1877  E.  Prout  in  Academy 
17  Feb.  150  We  have  a  short  .sketch  of  the  history  of  piano 
virtuosity.  1884  Haweis  Musical  Li/e  II.  608  It  is  doubt- 
ful  whether  two  such  extraordinary  personalities  as  those  of 
Paganini  and  Liszt  have  ever  appeared  in  the  world  of 
virtuosity. 

e.  With  a  and  pi.  A  special  study  or  interest 
of  the  kind  affected  by  virtuosi, 

1883  Century  Mag.  XXVI.  280  I've  been  cultivating  some 
virtuosities,  among  other  things. 

3.  Virtuosi  collectively. 

1831  Carlvle  Sart.  Res.  r.  iii.  Where  all  the  Virtuosity 
and  nearly  all  the  Intellect  of  the  place  assembled  of  an 
evening. 

!l  Virtuoso  (v3Jti«i^"-si)).  Also  7-8  vertuoso. 
PI.  virtuosi  (7  vert-)  and  virtuosos.  [It. 
virtuoso  (also  vertuoso)  '  learned,  skilled,  skilful, 
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full   of  learning'   (Baretti) :— L.    virtuosus:    see 

VlRTU0U3a.      Hence  also  K.  virtuose^  \  virtuoso^ 

It  is  frequently  difficult  in  particular  instances  to  decide 

which  of  the  senses  is  intended. 

+  1.  One  who  has  a  general  interest  in  arts  and 
sciences,  or  who  pursues  special  investigations  in 
one  or  more  of  these  ;  a  learned  person  ;  a  scien- 
tist, savant,  or  scholar.  ObsJ^ 
Sometimes  tending  towards  a  depreciatory  sense,  as  in  a. 
a.  1651  ill  Brent  tr.  Stupis  Counc.  Trent  (1676)  xxv, 
There  have  happened  to  come  to  Venice.,  divers  Virtuosi  in 
several  professions.  16&0  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Meek. 
Proem  2  Perceiving  by  Letters  from. .  Paris,  that  several  of 
the  Virtuosi  there,  were  very  intent  upon  the  examination 
of  the  Interest  of.  the  Ayr  in  hindring  the  descent  of 
the  Quick-silver.  1684-5  —  ^fin,  li^aters  73  The  little  , 
Bodies  that  the  ingenious  Mr.  Lewenhoeck,  and  since  him 
divers  other  Virtuosi,  have  observ'd  in  Water  wherein 
Pepper  has  been  infus'd.  1709  T.  Robinson  Nat.  Hist, 
li^estmoreid.  xii.  69  That  new  Rypothesis  so  stiffly  main* 
tained  by  some  of  our  learned  Vtrtnoii.  1759  Dublin  Sac. 
IVeekly  Observ.  I.  No.  26.  172  Some  Virtuosi  tell  you  that 
continued  Fermentation  and  repeated  racking  certainly 
s[x>il  your  Cyder.  1754  Fif.lding  Voy.  Lisbon  p  16  The 
former  receives  the  thanks  of  mankind  ;  the  latter  [i.  e.  the 
antiquary]  of  that  valuable  part,  the  virtuosi.  [1855  Kings- 
ley  iVestiuani  Hot  xvi,  Philip  .Sidney.. has  given  up  his 
rightful  place  toward  the  head  of  the  table  that  he  may 
have  a  knot  of  virtuosi  all  to  himself] 

3.  1656  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Boccalini's  Advts./r.  Parnass.  i. 
V.  8  The  gallant  Dispute  which  arose  ..  between  some 
L'^tterati  of  the  State,  deserves  to  be  written  ;  every  one 
of  these  Vertuosie  defended  their  own  Opinion  as  the 
best.  1665  Glanvill  Scepsis  Sci.  x'u  58  As  great  Wits,  as 
it  may  be  e'rc  saw  the  Sun,  such  as  Pythagoras,  Des-Cartes, 
Copernicus,  Galileo,  More,  Kepler,  and  generally  the  ver- 
tuosi  of  the  awakened  world.  1700  T.  Bkow.n  tr.  Ftesny's 
Amusem,  36  The  Projectors  who  are  generally  broken 
Citizens,  were  coop'd  up  in  the  Counters  and  Ludgate ; 
..the  Vcrtujsi  were  confined  to  Gresham-College. 
y.  1636  Blount  Glossogr.^  Virtuoso^ . .  a  learned  or  ingeni- 
ous person,  or  one  that  is  well  qualified.  1660  In<;rlo 
Bentiv.  9f  Ur.  11.  (1682)  22,  I  must  not  otfend  these 
Virtuoso's  with  laughing  at  them.  1676  Glanvill  Ess.  hi. 
30  .Another  excellent  Virtuoso  of  the  same  Assembly,  Mr. 
John  Evelyn,  hathveryconsiderablyadvancedthe  History  of 
Fruit  and  Forest-Trees.  1706  K.Ward  Wootien  World  Diss. 
(1708)  60  He's  no  Digbian  Virtuoso, ..  for  he  knows  not 
how  to  sympathize  with  any  mans  Wounds  whatever.  1731 
Berkelbv  Alciphr.  \\.\  14  Certain  particularities  discovered 
in  that  animal  by  a  mo<lcrn  virtuoso.  1778  Eng;,  Gazetteer 
(ed.  2)  s.v.  Comb.. Martin,  They  were  neglected  till  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  Sir  Btavis  Bulmer,  a  vir- 
tuoso in  refining  metaU,  got  great  quantities  of  silver  from 
them.  [1834  SouTHEY  Doctor  vi.  (1862)  igThere  were  in  him 
undeveloped  talents  which  might  have  raided  him  to  dis- 
tinction as.  .a  virtuoso  of  the  Royal  Society.) 

5.  165S  E\Rr.  MoNM.  tr.  BoccalinCs  Advts./r.  Parnass.  I. 
ii.  5  Appearing  much  displeased  at  the  affront  done  this 
man,  he  first  honoured  him  with  thename  of  Vertuoso[etc.]. 
1633  Kknnett  tr.  Erasm.  on  Folly  60  To  these  arc  to  be 
added  those  plodding  Vcrtuoso's  that  plunder  the  most  in- 
ward  recesses  of  Nature.  1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  852  He 
was  afterwards  an  eminent  Physician,  Vertuoso,  and 
Knight.  1700  T.  Brows  tr.  Fresnys  Amusem.  ix.  (1709)  89 
The  Vertuoso  despises  the  Rich  for  making  such  a  bustle 
about  so  foolish  and  pale-fac'd  a  Metal  as  Gold. 

2.  One  who  has  a  special  interest  in,  or  taste  for, 
the  fine  arts;  a  student  or  collector  of  antiquities, 
natural  curiosities  or  rarities,  etc.;  a  connoisseur  ; 
freq.,  one  who  carries  on  such  pursuits  in  a  dilet- 
tante or  trifling  manner. 

a,0.  x66s  EvKLVN  Chalcogr.  \\\.  34  The  Greeks  and  inven- 
tive Romans,  who. ,  publish 'd  so  many  thousands  of  medails, 
and  Coynes  as  are  in  the  hands  and  collections  of  the  KiV- 
tttosi,  1675  Houses  llial  To  Rdr.,  There  be  many  men 
called  critiques,  and  wits,  and  vertuosi,  that  are  accustomed 
to  censure  the  p>ets,  and  most  of  them  of  divers  judge, 
ments.  a  ^^xx  Shaftesb.  Charac.  III.  1^7  A  Wor.se  thing 
than  this  happens  commonly  to  these  mferior  Virtuosi. 
In  seekin;  s)  earnestly  for  Raritys,  they  fall  in  love  with 
Rarity,  for  Rareness-sake.  1781  \.  MooRR  View  Soc.  Italy 
(1790)  II.  Ixxi.  367  I'he  beautiful  head  of  ,\lexanderis  uni- 
versally admired  by  all  the  virtuosi.  1839  Hai.i.am_//i>/. 
Lit.  II.  viiu  §61  The  well-known  word  virtuosi,  applied  to 
these  lovers  of  what  wai  rare  and  beautiful  in  art  or  nature. 
1851  D.  Wit-sos  Prk,  Ann.  (1863J  I.  v.  153  Ihe  virtuosi 
to  who^  in^pection  it  was  submitted.  187$  Morley  Crit. 
Mite.  Ser.  1.  (1877)  349  For  intellectual  dilettanti  and 
moralising  virtuosi- 

y,  8.  c  16^  CowLEV  Queen's  repairing  Somerset-house  86  If 
any  prouder  Virtuoso's  sens:  .\t  that  part  of  my  Prospect 
take  ofTence.  1657  Dkvden  &  Dk.  Newcastle  Sir  VI/.  Mar^ 
ail  \\\.  (beginning),  I  am  sure,  in  all  companies  I  pass  for  a 
virtuoso,  a  1700  EvKi.YN  Diary  i  Mar.  1644,  One  of  the 
greatest  virtuoso*  in  France,  for  his  collection  of  pictures, 
achates,  medalls,  and  flowers,  xjaa  Mandevillk  Fah.  Bees 
u.  414  Look  upon  the  mighty  labours  of  antiquaries, 
botanists,  and  the  vertU'>so's  in  butterHies,  cockle-shells,  and 
other  odd  productions  of  nature.  1749  Fielding  Tom  yones 
vm.  X,  A  great  number  of  nicknacks  and  Curiosities,  which 
might  have  engaged  the  attention  of  a  virtuoso.  1787 
Mme.  D'Arblay  Diary  June,  Virtuosos  being  next,  .named. 
Colonel  Manners  inveighed  against  them  quite  violently. 
\Z*^Gentl.  Mag.  XCV.  l  332  The  Virtuoso  will  appreciate 
justly  this  small  volume  as  a  very  instructive  and  agreeable 
manual.  1858  Mrkivale  Rom.  Fmp  liii.  (1^65)  VI.  324  For 
painting  and  sculpture,  as  Grecian  arts,  he  may  have  ac- 
quired the  taste  of  a  virtuoso.  1885  J.  Payn  Talk  of  Town 
1.  183  He  was  a  virtuoso  and  antiquary  himself,  and  there- 
fore  recognised  the  full  extent  of  his  danger. 

tram/.  1819  Lytton  Dez<ereux  11.  vi.  Sailer  is  a  shaving 
virtuoso.  1837  Lockhabt5Vo// IV.  v.  161  Excellent  dishes, 
—such  ..  as  Scotland  borrowed  from^  France  before  Cather- 
ine dc  Mcdicis  brought  in  her  Italian  virtuosi  to  revolu- 
tionize the  kitchen  like  the  court 

3.  One   who   has  special  knowledge  or  skill   in 
Vol.  X. 


music  ;  spec.^  in  modern  use,  one  who  excels  in,  or   1 
devotes  special  attention  to,  technique  in  playing 
or  singing. 

1743  Bp.  Berkeley  in  Fraser  Li/k  viii.  {1871)  289  Such  1 
virtuosi  as  the  country  affords ;  I  mean  in  the  way  of  music. 
1764  Advert,  in  iV.  Sf  Q.  3rd  Ser.  IV.  ^86  The  late  famous 
Vertuoso  Handel,  received  during  his  Life-time,  such  parti- 
cuiar  protection.  1834  Beckford  Italy  II.  xxxi.  222  note, 
AH  these  virtuosi. .  were  either  contraltos  of  the  softest  note, 
or  sopranos  of  the  highest  squeakery.  1859  Wraxall  tr. 
R.  Houdin  xi.  155, 1  had  often  heftrd  a  nij^htingale  sing, 
which  I  thought  was  the  'star'  among  the  virtuosi.  x<>oo 
Daily  News  ig  June  4/7  A  piece  of  little  or  no  musical 
merit. .  has  of  late  years  come  again  into  fashion  with  violin 
virtuosi. 

4.  attrib.j  as  virtuoso  collection^  country^  expres- 
sion^ kind.,  scheme f  etc. 

1668  Cowley  Ess.  Verse  l^  Prose,  0/ Avarice,  As  if  thou 
No  other  Use  of  precious  Gold  didst  know,  But  that  of 
curious  Pictures  to  delight  With  the  fair  stamp  thy  Virtu- 
oso Sight.  1700  T.  Brown  tr.  Fresnys  Atnusem.  x.  (1709) 
loo  The  Philosophical,  or  Virtuosi  Country.  1710  Shaftesb. 
Charac.  (1711!  I.  157  In  Philosophy,  Matters  answer  ex- 
actly to  this  K/y/«i3J(7. Scheme.  Ibid.  333  To  the  Academys 
of  Painters,  Statuarys,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Virtuoso- 
Tribe.  1727  Gav  Fables  1.  xvi.  24  Her  head's  of  virtuoso 
kind.  1775  S.  J.  Pratt  Liberal  O^in.  civ.  (1733}  III.  251, 
I  would  peep  into  the.  .opinions  of  men,  with  a  sort  of  vir- 
tuoso vigilance.  1835  Willis  Penciliin^s  1.  vi.  38  About 
his  mouth  and  eye  there  was  the  proper  virtuoso  expression 
of  inquisitiveness  and  discrimination.  1856  Kane  Arct. 
Expl.  II.  ix.  93  Near  these  is  a  virtuoso  collection  of  cups 
grouped  in  a  tumulus  or  cairn.  188a  Annie  Edwardes 
Bidlroom  Repent,  I.  52  With  her  Slradivarius  tucked,  in 
true  virtuoso  style,  under  her  chin. 

VirtnO'SOShip.  [f.  prec.  +  -ship.]  The  state 
or  condition  of  bemg  a  virtuoso ;  the  profession  of 
a  virtuoso. 

a  1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  III.  160  Let  us  view  Philosophy, 
like  mere  Virtuoso-ship,  in  its  usual  Career.  1749  Mrs. 
Montagu  Lttt.  (1813)  III.  98  Vanity  and  virtuosoship  go 
band  in  hand.  1778  Phit.  Snrv.  S.  Irei.  34  Too  refined.. 
by  Italian  virtuosoship,  for  the  relish  of  his  country  neigh- 
bours. 1831  Carlyle  Misc.  Ess.,  Schiller  (1872)  III.  6$ 
Apart  from  virtuosoship,  or  any  technical  object,  what  a 
hold  have  such  things  on  our  universal  curiosity  as  men. 
1887  E.  GuRNEY  fertium  Quid  II.  no  The  most  brainless 
and  soulless  form  of  virtuosoship. 

Virtuous (v5uti7/i3s), a.  Forms:  a.  4-5 ver- 
tuos,  4-6  -uose,  4-7  -uouse,  4-8  -uous  (4 
-0UOU8,  'Uutis,  -ueous),  5  -uus,  -uow8(e,  -ueux 
(*SV.  wertuo(u)88e,  -uwisse,  -utis,  6  vertwus) ; 

5  vertuea  (wert-),  vertuys  {Sc.  -uyse,  -uise), 
5-6  -uis ;  5  vertus  (.St.  -use),  wertuz  (Sc.  -us) ; 

4  vertiuus,  5-6  .Sc.  verteous,  6  Sc.  -ewous, 
-ewus,  -eus,  wertoous.     Also  superl.  5  vertues, 

6  vertuest,  vertuost.     &.  4  uirtuous,  virtuus, 

5  virtuose,  7-  virtuous,  [a.  AF.  and  OF,  ver- 
tttotiSy  OY,veriitos,  ver tuus ,(o.homoA.¥ .)vertuettx, 
etc.,  =»  Pr.  vertuoSj  Cat.  virUtos,  Sp.  and  Pg.  vir- 
ttiosOi  It.  ver-,  virtuoso,  late  L.  virtuosus^  f.  L. 
wV/tfj  Virtue  sb.   See  -ous.] 

L  Of  persons,  personal  qualities  or  actions,  etc. 

f  1.  Distinguishetl  by  manly  qualities ;  full  of 
manly  courage ;  valiant,  valorous.   Obs. 

\y.K.  Alis.  2408  (Laud  MS.),  Alisaunder  and  tholomeus, 
Mid  her  men  |>at  weren  so  vertuous,  pat  hij  weren  passed 
ostes  twa  Ibid.  3319  Ne  seij  ich  neuer  so  hardy  kni^th.. 
So  stronge  on  hora  nc  so  vertuouse.  c  1330  Arth,  ff  Merl, 
4310  For  alle  hem  werrej?  Galeus,  pe  riche  king  so  vertou- 
ous.  c  1450  Merlin  xxix.  595  The  slaughter  [wasj  grete  on 
bothe  sides.  Neuertheles  whan  Merlin  saugh  the  satsnes 
so  vertuouse,  he  [etc. J.  1474  Caxton  Cfiesse  iv.  vi.  178  Ye 
shalle  vndersiande  that  they  ben  stronge  and  vertuous  in 
bataylle.  cufi^  —  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xx,  451  'Brother', 
sayd  reynawde,  '  I  praye  you  that  ye  shewe  yourselfe  ver- 
tuous &  stronge  agenste  our  enmyes  '.  x6o6  Chapman 
Gent.  Vsher  i.  1,  My  Lord,  I  know  too  well  your  vertuous 
spirit  ;  Take  heede  for  God's  louc  if  you  rowse  the  bore  You 
come  not  ncere  him.  c  1611  —  lliaii  xiii.  148  With  this  all 
strengths  and  minds  he  mov'd  ;  but  young  Oeiphobus,  Old 
Priam's  son,  amongst  them  all  was  chiefly  virtuous.  x6n 
Bkaum.  &  Fl.  King  -V  ^o  ^-  '1  ^*"st  all  men  that  are  ver- 
tuous  Think  suddenly  to  match  themselves  with  me?  Icon* 
quered  him  and  bravely,  did  1  not? 

t  b.  Of  an  act  :  Evincing  a  manly  spirit ;  brave, 
heroic,  courageous.   Obs.  rare. 

ic6o  Whitehornk  tr.  MachiavelCs  Arte  Warre  85  Thei 
had  appointed  rewardes  to  euery  worthie  acte :  as  he  that 
faightm^,  saued  the  life  of  one  o\  his  Citezeins, . .  to  him  that 
had..slainc  the  cnemie,  and  so  euery  vertuous  act,  was  of 
the  Consulles  knowen  and  rewarded.  1653  Cogan  Diodorus 
Siculus  V.  iL  174  The  child,.. catching  them  [sc.  two  Dra- 
gons] by  the  throat,  strangled  them  both ;  for  which  his 
vertuous  act,  the  Argives  called  him  Hercules. 
to.   Capable,  able.   Obs.'^ 

1483  Caxton  Cato  e  viij,  It  happeth  oftymes  that  they  to 
whome  nature  hath  denyed . .  her  forces  or  strengthes  been 
better  and  more  vertuous  to  gyue  a  good  counccyl  than  the 
other. 

2.  Possessing  or  showing  virtue  in  life  and  con- 
duct ;  acting  with  moral  rectitude  or  in  conformity 
with  moral  laws;  free  from  vice,  immorality,  or 
wickedness;  good,  just,  righteous. 

The  prevailing  sense.  In  some  early  quots.  as  a  general 
term  of  commendation  (cf.  sense  3). 

a.  c  1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  ia  pe  mare  t»at  a  saule  es. . 
joynedc  to  ourc  Lorde  Godd,  pe  mare  stabill  it  es  and 
myghty,  ..  gude,  peyseble,  Inffande,  and  mare  vertuous. 
1390  GowKR  Coh/.  II.  78  Bot  if  a  man  of  bothe  two  Be  riche 
and  vertuous  also,  Thanne  is  he  wel  the  more  worth,  c  1400 


Apoll.  Loll,  gi  Crist  is  more  exellent  &  vertuosar  Jtan  oter 
createris.  a  1475  G.  Ashby  Active  Policy  480  Looke  that 
youre  servauntes  be  of  the  best, . .  And  euericlie  in  his  degre 
vertuest.  1509  Fisher  Funeral  Serin.  C'tess  Richmond 
Wks.  (1876)  301  All  the  vertuous  and  deuoute  persones  to 
whome  she  was  as  a  louynge  sysier.  1534  Cromwell  in 
Merriman  Li/e  ^  Lett.  (1902)  L  375  Diuerse  other  vcrtuose 
prestes  men  of  good  lernyng  and  reputation,  shuld  so  testifie 
of  her,  1563  liotnilies  11.  Peril  Idol.  ill.  Ss  iij  b,The  vertu- 
est and  best  learned.. auncient  fathers.  1567  Pavnell  tr. 
Trcas,  .4)uadis  o/Gaule  E  ij  b,  I  neuer  saw  a  wiser,  vertu- 
ouseror  a  more  temperate  prince.  1611  Bible  Transl.  Pre/. 
p8  A  man  may  be  counted  a  vertuous  man,  though  hee 
haue  made  many  slips  in  his  life.  1640QuAKi.ES  Enchiri. 
dioH  xci.  If  a  Prince  expect  vertuous  Subjects,  let  his  Sub- 
jects have  a  vertuous  Prince.  1695  Ld.  Preston  Boeth. 
IV.  172  The  Reward  of  vertuous  Men.  1701  Rowe  Amb, 
Step-Moth.  Ep.  Ded.,  Two  Vertuous  (or  at  least  Innocent) 
Char.icters.  1706  Stanhope  Paraphr.  III.  206  Approving 
ourselves  vertuous  in  our  Behaviour  as  well  as  ortnodox  in 
our  Belief. 

trans/.  I4a6  Lvdg.  De  Guil,  Pilgr.  22098  Byholde  5onder 
a  Chartrehous,  An  ordur  that  is  full  vertuous.  1530-40 
Wrioihesi.ey  Chron.  (Camden)  1.  109  The  howse  of  Sion 
. .  which  was  the  vertues  [  =  most  virtuous]  howse  of  religion 
that  was  in  England. 

0.  1487  Barbour's  Bruce  iv.  742  He  had  beyn  fals  and 
couatus;  Bot  his  vit  maid  hini  virtuous.  1660  Ingelo 
Bentiv.  ^  Ur.  11.  (1682)  72  When  that  which  is  worse  hath 
cunnini;Iy  contriv'd  the  destruction  of  Virtuous  persons. 
1691  Hartclipfe  Virtues  397  It  were  impossible  so  long  as 
Men  ..  have  a  desire  of  their  own  Happiness,  but  they 
should  be  virtuous.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  ^  Card.  7  Eccle- 
siasticus  injoins  Labour  and  Agriculture  as  a  Duty  of  virtu, 
ous  Men.  1777  R.  Watson  Philip  II  (1839)  23  Thus  did 
this  monarch,  who  was  not  less  virtuous  than  most  of  his 
cotemporary  princes,  deliberately  resolve  to  add  treachery 
to  the  perjury  and  falsehood  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed.  i8s6  Disraeli  V.  Grey  v.  xiii,  I  have  been 
too  weak  to  be  vinuous  :  but  I  have  been  ..  tried  most 
bitterly.  1859  G>:o.  Eliot  A,  Bede  xvii,  Let  your  most 
faulty  characters  always  be  on  the  wrong  side,  and  your 
virtuous  ones  on  the  right.  i88t  yrttl.  Inst.  Bankers  II. 
IX.  563  The  virtuous  debtor,  whose  insolvency  was  attribu- 
table to  unavoidable  losses  and  misfortune. 
b.  Of  women.     Freq.  =  Chaste  iz. 

In  quol.  C1400  merely  an  epithet  of  commendation. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Man  0/ Laiv's  T.  526  They  can  not  gesse 
That  sche  had  doon  so  gret  a  wikkednesse.  For  they  ban 
seyen  hir  so  vertuous.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2432  Venus  the 
vertuus  was  verely  the  fairest,  c  14J0  Chron.  Vilod,  1573 
per  nasse  .\  wysor  wommon,  .Ny  veituoser  in  levyng,..l-en 
was  J>is  holy  niayde.  1536  Cromwell  in  Merriman  Lije  9f 
Lett.  (1902)  11.  21  Soo  hath  his  grace  I  tliinke  chosen  the 
vertuost  lady  and  the  veriest  gentlewoman  that  lyveth. 
rt  1578  LiNUESAY  tPitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  157 
Queue  Margarit  was  werie  wyse  and  werteous  in  hir  hus- 
bandis  lyme,  bot  sune  efter  his  deid.  .sclio  became  leichor- 
ous  of  hir  body.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  iv.  ii.  136  Mistris 
Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest  wife,  the  vertuous 
creature,  that  hath  the  iealious  foole  to  her  husband.  i6xz 
Bible  Prov.  xii.  4  A  veituous  woman  is  a  crowne  to  her 
husband.  163a  High  Commission  Caj^J (Camden)  265 That 
she  being  a  vertuous  and  a  chaste  lady,  he  called  her  whore 
often  tymes.  171a  Steele  6/*^c/.  No.  286  p  i  In  my  Opinion, 
and  in  that  of  many  of  your  virtuous  Female  Readers.  17.. 
Suffolk  Miracle  ii.  in  Child  Ballads  V.  66/1  Her  beauty 
was  beyond  compare,  She  was  both  virtuous  and  fair.  1796 
H.  Hunter  tr.  St.-l'ierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  77  '  She 
will  be  virtuous',  said  she,  'and  she  will  be  happy  :  I  knew 
calamity  only  in  ceasing  to  be  virtuous'.  1837  Lyttqn 
£.  Maltrav.  11.  i,  Madame  D'Epinay's  memoirs  are  of  this 
character.  She  was  not  a  virtuous  woman— but  she  felt 
virtue  and  loved  it.  1843  Bethunk  Sc.  fireside  Stor.  35  A 
virtuous  woman.who  has  given  her  heart . .  toone  whom  [etc.]. 
i"  o.  Used  as  a  title  of  courtesy  in  addressing  or 
referring  to  persons,  esp.  ladies  of  rank  or  emi- 
nence, Obs. 

c  iS3a  Du  Wes  Introd.  Fr.  In  Palsgr.  896  Most  illustre, 
ryght  exellente  &  ryght  vertuouse  lady  my  lady  Mary  of 
Englande.  1588  Kvn  Housek.  Philos.  Ded.,  To  the  Wor- 
shipfvll  and  Vertvovs  Gentleman  Maister  Thomas  Reade, 
Esqvier,  Health  and  all  Happines.  x6i6  Sir  W.  Mure 
Misc.  Poems  xvii.  title.  Epitaph  of  the  wery  excellent,  ver- 
tuouse..and  trulie  honoured  Lady,  the  Lady  Arnestoun. 
a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  4  Feb.  1668,  I  saw  the  tragedy  of 
'Horace'  (written  by  the  virtuous  Mrs.  Phillips). 

d.  absol.  (as  pi.),  chiefly  with  tke. 

1390  GowER  Coil/.  III.  226  He  putte  awey  the  vicious 
And  tok  to  him  the  vertuous.  ^  I4>S  Wvntoun  Cron, 
VII.  832  He  chastit  ^>a  Jiat  war  wiciousse,  And  relewit  al 
werluouSMC.  1589  Nashe  A/iat.  Absurd.  Wks.  (Grosart) 
1.  35  The  acts  of  the  ventrous,  and  the  praise  of  the 
vertuous.  1597  MoRLEY  Introd.  Mus.  Ded.,  A  second  be- 
ing, .causing  vs  Hue  in  the  mindes  of  the  vertuous,  as  it 
were,  deified  to  the  posieritie.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  iv. 
xlvi.  373  As  if^  the  Vertuous,  and  their  Vertues  could  be 
asunder.  ^1711  Ken  Urania  Wks.  1721  IV  498  They 
priz'd  an  humble  modest  Air,  Sang  more  the  Virtuous  than 
the  Fair.  1759  Johnson  Rasselas  xxxvii[i,]  But  the  angels 
of  affliction  spread  their  toils  alike  for  the  virtuous  and  the 
wicked.  C1805  Levoen  in  Li/e  ^-  Poems  (1875)  195  The 
.•ioft  descending  dews  of  sleep,  That  bathe  the  virtuous  in 
serene  repose.  1846  Mrs.  A.  Marsh  Father Darcy  Il.viii. 
137  Theesteem  of  the  noble  and  virtuous  1  would  still  retain. 

e.  Of  the  disposition  or  mind. 

1584  PowEL  Lloyds  Cambria  398  Of  a  good  and  vertuous 
disposition.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  i.  i.  189  Slen.  If  I  ^ 
drunke,  He  be  drunke  with  those  that  haue  the  feare  of  God, 
and  not  with  drunken  knaues.  Euan.  Sogot-udge  me,  that 
is  a  vertuous  miiide.  i6oa  Ld.  Cromwell  iv.  i.  20  He  was 
my  Maister,  And  each  vertuous  part,  That  lined  in  him,  I 
tenderd  with  my  hart.  1634  Milton  Comus  211  These 
thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound  The  vertuous 
mind.  1660  Ingelo  Bentiv.  ff  Ur.  11.  (1682)  196  ManyVer- 
luous  Dispositions  are  fair  Resemblances  of  the  Divine 
Perfections.  1780  A.  Hamilton  Let.  to  Miss  Schuyler 
Wks.  1850  I.  187  A  virtuous  mind  cannot  long  esteem  a  base 
one.     1784  CowpER  Tiroc.  436  The  most  disint'rested  and 
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VIRTUOUS. 

virtuous  minds.     1816  Shelley /Jarwiwi  0/ World  u,  136 
The  bliss . .  Which . .  Dawns  on  the  virtuous  mind. 
f.  Sc,  Diligent  or  industrious  in  work. 

Perhaps  due  to  Prov.  xii.  4 :  see  b.  above,  quot.  1611. 

17*5. Ramsay  GeniU  Shtik.  u  ii,  I've  heard  my  honest 
uncle  afien  say.  That  lads  should  a'  for  wives  that's  verluous 
pray,  a  iSaj  Scott  in  Jamteson  Sc.  Diet,  Suppl.  s.y.,  Her 
daughter  was  the  most  virtuous  woman  in  the  parish,  for 
that  week  she  had  spun  sax  spyndles  of  yarn. 

3.  Of  acts,  life,  manners,  etc. :  Characterized  by, 
of  the  natnre  of,  virtue ;  according  with,  or  con- 
forming to,  moral  law  or  principles ;  morally  good 
or  justi5able. 

Occas.  in  a  weakened  sense:  'estimable,  commendable, 
praiseworthy.' 

cxyjs  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xix.  6^4  God  to  christolore  gafe 
sic  grace  of  vertuyse  larc.  Ihici.  xxxvi.  424  Aganis  l>aim,. 
|>at  awantis  Jiaim-selfe  of  uertuise  lif.  a  1393  Chaucer 
GcntiUsse  17  Ther  may  no  man . ,  beqweythe  his  heyre  his 
vertuous  noblesse,  a  1400  Apol.  Loll.  36  In  meknes,  pouert, 
paciens,  &  labour,  &  o>er  vertuus  dedis.  1450  Lett.  Marg. 
0/  Anj'tm,  etc.  (Camden)  97  'I'he  womanly  and  vertuoiise 
governance  that  ye  be  renowned  of.  1484  Caxton  Fables 
0/ Auian  xi,  Noneoughte  to  preyse  hym  self  but  oughte  to 
doo  good  and  vertuous  werkcs  whereof  other  may  preyse 
hym.  1509  Fisher  Srmi.  Wks.  (1876)  271  Blewyd  are  tho 
whiche  haue  made  vertuous  ende  and  conclusyon  of  thcyr 
lyfc  in  our  lorde.     1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Ntcholays  Voy. 

II.  vii.  37  [They]  are  much  giuer.  too  musick  and  all  other 
vertuous  &  honest  exercises.  1607  Shaks.  Timon  in.  ii. 
44  If  his  occasion  were  not  vertuous,  I  should  not  vrge 
it  halfe  so  faithfully.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  veil  550  That  what 
she  wills  to  do  or  say.  Seems  wisest,  vertuousest,discreetest, 
best.  I7i«  Steele  Sped.  Na  500  p  3  There  is  one  thing  I 
am  able  to  give  each  of  them,  which  is  a  virtuous  Educa- 
tion. 1759  Johnson  Rasselas  xxxiii,  The  present  reward  of 
virtuous  conduct.  178a  J.  Brown  Commend.  Vieiv  Nat.  <J- 
Kev.  Relig.  1.25  To  constitute  an  act  truly  virtuous,  it  must 
originate  fro  n  a  virtuous  principle  or  habit,  1836  J.  S.  Gil- 
bert Ckr.  A  tonem.  \x.  (1852)  297  Can  pride  be  virtue,  or  can 
any  act  be  truly  virtuous,  if  done  in  pride?  1838  Dickens 
Nickleby  i.  My  Father  has  got  it  \s€.  my  uncle's  money] 
now,  and  is  saving  it  up  for  me,  which  is  a  highly  virtuous 
purpose.  1871  R.  W.  Dale  Comntandrn.  Introd.  11  It  is 
only  the  virtuous  man  who  knows  what  is  virtuous. 

+  b.  Of  writings  :    «=  Mobal  a.  },  b.  Obs.~-^ 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xiv.  (Percy  Soc.)  53  He  made 
also  the  tales  of  Caunterbury  ;  Some  vertuous,  and  some 
glad  and  mery. 

o.  Of  a  blush  :  Chaste,  modest. 

1818  Byron  yuan  i.  Ded.  vii.  Your  bays  may  hide  the 
baldness  of  your  brows — Perhaps  some  virtuous  blushes. 

■t*4.  Belonging  totne  virtuosi.  Also  absoi,  with 
the.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1660  Butler  J?ew.  (1759)  I.  10  Most  excellent  and  vir- 
tuous Friends,  This  great  Discovery  makes  amends  For  all 
our  unsuccessful  Pains.  1685  Petty  IFill  in  Ld.  Fitz. 
maurice  Ltye  (1895)  319, 1  obtained  my  degree  of  Doctdr  of 
Phisick  in  Oxford,  and  forthwith  thereupon  to  be  admitted 
into  the  College  of  Phisitians,  London,  and  into  severall 
clubbs  of  the  virtuous. 

H.  Of  things,  their  operations,  etc. 

5.  Producing,  or  capable  of  producing,  (great) 
effect ;  powerful,  potent,  strong. 

In  some  quots.  influenced  by  or  approximating  to  sense  6. 

13. .  A".  Alls.  5228(Laud  MS.),  Hij  maden  fyres  vertuous 
Fyue  hundreX vche  gret  als  an  hous.  1390 Gower  Conf.  III. 
137  That  word  above  alie  erthli  thinges  Is  vertuous  in  his 
doinges,  Wher  so  it  be  to  evele  or  goode.  1598  Chapman 
Iliad  IV.  [vni.]  22  Then  wil  I  to  Olimpus  top  our  vertuous 
engine  binde.  And  by  it  euerie  thing  shall  hang.  16x6  J. 
Lane  Contn.  Sgr.'s  T.  ix.  394  Til!  happelie  her  ffather  slewe 
the  snake,  and  by  his  virtuous  wordes  did  th'  venom  slake, 
b.  Of  actions,  qualities,  etc. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  II,  185  Touchynge  te  J»ridde 
liknesse,  |jat  is  vertuous  worchynge.  J4aa  Yonge  tr. 
Secreta  Secret.  246  Therfor  the  dygestion  is  the  bettyrand 
more  vertuose  in  wyntyr  than  in  any  othyr  tyme.  14x6 
LvDC.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  3427  And  ye  may  ther..Maken 
thyngcs  fresshe  of  hewe,  And  whan  ye  lyst,  trans- 
forme  hem  newe,  Your  power  ys  so  vertuous.  1578  Lvte 
Dodoens  I  (heading),  Plantes ..  their  temperature,  com- 
plexions, and  vertuous  operations.     1590  Shaks.  Mtds.  N. 

III.  ii.  367  Then  crush  this  herbe  into  Lysanders  eie ;  Whose 
liquor  hath  this  virtuous  propertie.  To  take  from  thence  all 
error.  1644  [K.  Parker]  ym  Populi  18  Such  causes  as  re- 
main  more  vertuous  then  their  effects,  as  the  water  heated 
is  lesse  hot  then  the  fire.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  608  With 
one  vertuous  touch  Th'  Arch-chimick  Sun,  so  farr  from  us 
remote.  .Produces,  .so  many  precious  things.  1797  Cole- 
BiDGE  Christabeli,  xxi,  It  is  a  wine  of  virtuous  powers  ;  My 
mother  made  it  of  wild  flowers.  1813  Scorr  Rokeby  i.  ix, 
Vet  the  soil.. Had  depth  and  vigour  to  bring  forth  The 
hardier  fruits  of  virtuous  worth. 

6.  Endowed  with,  or  possessed  of,  inherent  or 
natural  virtue  or  power  (often  of  a  magical,  oc- 
cult, or  supernatural  kind) ;  potent  or  powerful  in 
effect,  influence,  or  operation  on  this  account; 
spec,  having  potent  medicinal  properties  or  quali- 
ties ;  efficacious  or  beneficial  in  healing.  Now 
arch.     a.  Of  precious  stones,  etc. 

13..  Gaw.  *(  Gr.  Knt.  2027  His  cote,  wythi-econj-saunce 
of  p%  clere  wcrkez,  Ennurned  vpon  veluet  vertuuus  j^ionez. 
13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  laSope  vyoles  &  J>e  ves<elment  of 
vertuous  stones.  1398 '1'revisa  Barth.  De  P.  R,  xvi.  Itii. 
fBodL  MS.).  [I'he  more]  t»at  Jacinctus  is  liche  to  t»e  Saphire 
in  colourc,..be  more  vertuous  it  is.  r  1400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.)  xvii.  80  If  J>e  dyamaund  be  gude  and  vertuous,  J>e 
adamand  drawes  no^t  ^e  nedill  to  him.  1483  Caxtow  Gold. 
Leg.  214/2  A  Marf^aryte,  whyche  gemme  is  white  lytyl  and 
verluouse, ..The  virtu  of  thys  Stone  is  sayd  to  be  .lyenst 
effusyon  of  blood.  1503  Hawe-S  Examp.  Firt.  iv.  40  Of 
vertuous  turkeys  there  was  a  cheyr.  a  1533  Lu.  Berners 
I/uon  cxtix.  562  The  stone  was  eo  vertuous  that  none  coud 
esteme  thevalure  thcrof.     1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  499  There  is 
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a  virtuous  Bezoar  and  another  without  virtu  which  appear 
to  the  show  alike. 

b.  Of  things  in  general, 

1340  Ayenb.  113  Me  zayl>  ^t  hit  [sacramental  breiid]  is 
ope  substance  l>et  is  uirtuous  and  substanciel  aboue  onder- 
stondigge.  ^1440  Gesta  Rom.  IxiL  264  (.\dd.MS.),  This 
knyght  than  had  a  vertuous  welle  beside  his  bedde. 
c  1510  Gesta  Rom.  (W.  de  W.)  A  iij.  All  my  lemporall 
rychesse  1  haue  exspended,  &  almoost  no  thynge  is  lefte 
me,  excepte  a  vertuous  tre . .  in  the  myddes  of  my iie  empyre. 
«5»7  Brunswyke  {title)^  The  vertuose  boke  Of  the  distylla- 
cyon  of  all  maner  of  waters  of  the  herbes  in  this  present 
volume  expressed.  1586  M  ablowe  ist  Pt.  Tamburl. 
III.  i,  For  neither  rain  can  fall  vpon  the  earth,  Nor  Sun  re- 
flexe  his  vertuous  beames  thereon.  i59oSpENSEtt  /■".  Q.  11.  xii. 
86  Streight  way  he  with  his  vertuous  staffe  them  strooke 
And  streight  of  beasts  they  comely  men  became.  1629 
A.  SvMMER  Spir.  Posie  i,  iii.  13  Behold  the  timely  vertuous 
presence  of  Gods  Providence.  163J  Milton  J'enseroso  113 
Canace. .,  That  own'd  the  vertuous  Ring  and  Glass. 
C.  Of  herbs,  etc. 

1390  GowER  Con/.  III.  129  And  ek  his  herbe  in  special 
The  vertuous  Fenele  it  is.  C1407  Lvdg.  Reson  ^  Sens. 
4433  The  erbys , . be  so  vertuous,  'Inat  no  beste  venyinous . . 
Ne  may  in  no  Wyse  apioche.  C1460  ll'isdom  92  in  Macro 
Plays  38  The  drede  of  God, ..J>at  makyst.  .swete  wertuus 
herbys  in  |>e  sowll  [to]  sprynge.  1578  Lvte  Dodoeus  v.  xxv. 
584  The  leaves  [of  mallow]  are  good  for  all  the  greefes  afore- 
sayde, .  .yet  they  be  nothing  so  vertuous  as  the  roote.  1609 
C.  Butler  Fern,  Mon.  (1634)  108  Where  the  flowers  are  most 
fragrant  and  vertuous, ..there  the  Honey  dews.. are  most 
fine  and  pure.  1614  W.  B.  Philosopher's  Banquet  (ed.  2)  81 
Fylberds.  .are  vertuous  in  Medicine.  163*  J.  Havward  tr. 
Biondts  Eromena  84  These  our  mountaines  are  full  of 
vertuous  herbes.  1700  Drvden  Floiver  ^  Leaf  418  The 
Ladies  sought  around  For  virtuous  herbs.  1853  G.  John- 
ston Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  I.  264  Twenty-five  *  elegant ' 
copper-plates  containing  the  figures  of  many  of  the  most 
virtuous  herbs.  1871  Browning  Balaust.  2124  Cutting  the 
^oots  of  many  a  virtuous  herb  To  solace  overburdened 
mortals!  1884  —  Ferislitah  Wks.  (1896)  II.  665/1  By 
application  of  a  virtuous  root  The  burning  has  abated. 
d.  Of  drugs,  etc. 

x6oo  Rowland  Lett.  Humours  Blood  \\.  77  Strong  sodden 
Water  is  a  vertuous  thing.  1c  1614  J.DaviesZ,^.'.  Wks.  1876 
1.  p.  xlviii.  Least  the  intention  of  to  much  Reading  hinder 
the  working  of  those  vertuous  drugs.  1615  Chapman 
Odyss.  X.  283  Before  her  gates  hill-wolves,  and  lions,  lay ; 
Which  with  her  virtuous  drugs  so  tame  shemade,  That  [etc.]. 
1694  Salmon  Bate^s  Dispens.  (1713)  43/1  By  that  means  you 
will  have  a  very  strong  and  virtuous  Spirit.  1871  Haw. 
THORNE  S.  Felton  (1879)  99  It  is  the  most  virtuous  liquor 
that  ever  was. 

t  7.  Of  great  excellence  or  worth.    Obs. 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.g^()o  For  now  is  non  so  glorious,  Ne 
non  in  this  world  so  vertuous,  As  Ilion  was  the  while  it 
stode.  CT^^oChrou.  Vilod.  1171  Harp  he  couthe  &  syng 
welle  t>crto,  &  carff  welle  ymagus,  &  peyntede  bothe— Suche 
virtuose  werkus  he  woUle  welle  do.  c  1430  Lvdg.  Min. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  80  The  douflfe-.Unto  the  erthe  she 
toke  hir  flight.  And  sang  a  song  ful  gracious.  Of  al  songes 
most  vertuous. 

Itl.  8.  Comb,  (in  sense  4),  as  virtuous  dis- 
posedy  -Hke^  -makings  -inhided  adjs. 

1450  Rolls  0/  Parlt.  V.  206/1  By  ther  Founders  and 
other  vertuous  disposed  persones.  1654  Whitlock  Zooto- 
mill  347  Becoming. .as  virtuous-making  a  Pattern  among 
Wives,  as  she  was  before  among  Virgins.  1699  Shaftksb. 
Charac.  (1711)  II.  36  If  that  which  restrains  the  Person,  and 
holds  him  to  a  virtuous-like  Behaviour,  be  no  Affection  to- 
wards. .Virtue  it-self,  ..he  is  not  in  reality  the  more  virtuous. 
1807  Europ.  Mag.  LII.  460/2  Thosejon  whom  the  virtuous- 
minded  Muse  Ne'er  breath 'd  a  portion  of  her  hallow'd  fire. 

Vi'rtuously,  ^'^z'.  Forms:  (see  ViBTuousa.), 
[f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.] 

1.  In  a  virtuous  manner  ;  according  to  or  in  con- 
formity with  moral  laws  ;  uprightly,  righteously  ; 
chastely,  purely. 

c  1380  WvcLiF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  46  Qwikenynge  hem  wil>  my 
grace,  to  lyve  in  mekenes  vertuously.  1422  Vonge  tr. 
Secreta  Secret.  236  How  that  ye  shal  kepe  youre  sowle  fro 
vices  and  ill  maners,  and  vertuosly  to  lywe.  1463  Bury 
/i^///f  (Camden)  36  Arem?niberaunceof  oold  love  vertuously 
set  at  alle  tymes  to  the  pleseen  of  God.  1509  Paternoster^ 
Ave  Sf  Creed  A  ij.  To  dyspose  men  to  be  vertuously  occu- 
pyed  in  theyr  myndes  and  prayers.  1597  Hooker  Ficcl. 
Pol,  v.  Ixvii.  §  12  How  should  a  vertuou-ily  disposed  minde 
better  resolue  with  it  selfe  then  thus?  1604  Shaks.  Oth. 
IV.  i.  7  They  that  meane  vertuously,  and  yet  do  so,  The 
Diuell  their  vertue  tempts,  and  they  tempt  Heauen.  i68a 
NoRRis  H ierocles -ii  The  denial  of  Honour  to  our  Parents 
wherein  we  think  we  doe  vertuously.  1691  Hartcliffe 
Virtues  105  To  be  vertuously  Magnificent,  is  with  daily 
Provisions  to  feed  the  Hungry.  1709  Steele  Tathr 
No.  33  p6  This  Woman,  who  could  be  so  virtuously  im- 
pertinent, as  to  admonish  one  she  was  hardly  acquainted 
with.  1838  Dickens  Nickleby  xxviii.  Here  Mrs.  Wititter- 
ley  tossed  her  head — not  passionately  only  virtuously.  1847 
Carlyle  Misc.  IV.  223  This  we  say  the  present  editor  has 
virtuously  forborne. 

1 2.  Bravely,  courageously,  valiantly.   Obs,  rare, 

14a*  VoNGE  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  162  Therfor  the  troians 
vertuosly  the  grecans  into  hare  tenlis  fleynge  suyt.  c  1530 
Ld.  Burners  .^rM.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  109  Hector  encountred 
the  fyrst  so  vertuously,  yt  he  ran  him  thrugh  out  with  his 
spere. 

t3.  Witli  great  skill  or  excellence.   Obs.-^^ 

C14J5  WvNTOUN  Cron.  vm.  981  (Cott.),  pat  buk  Qwhar 
Master  lohun  Barberc.His  dedis  ditit  mar  wertusly  pan 
I  can  thyrik  in  al  study. 

t4.   Virtually.   Obs.  rare. 

1426  LvuG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  6030  .Somme  vnderslonde  cer- 
teynly  That  he  ys  ther  vertuously ;  .Somme  seyn  '  ymagina- 
tiue  *,  And  somme*  representatiue  '.  150a  Ord.  CrysienMen 
(W.  de  Vy.  1506)  IL  viii.  104  Also  this  fourth  commaunde- 
ment  y*  is  the  fyrst  of  y  seconde  table  conteyneth  in  hym 
vertuously  y«  .vii.  werkes  of  mercy. 


VIEUIiENT. 

t5.  Powerfully,  strongly.  Obs.—'^ 

In  quot.  nsed  affectedly. 

1588  Shaks.  Timon\.  \\.  232,  1.  Lord.  We  are  so  vertuously 
bound.  Tim,  And  so  am  1  to  you.  a.  Lord.  So  infinitely 
endecr'd. 

Vi'rtuousness.  Also  5  vertuosenes,  5-^ 
-uousnes  (6  -uDuseness),  6-7  -neB8e,6-8  -ness ; 
6  vertousnes,  -usnes,  .5V.  -eousnes.   [f.  as  prec] 

1 1.  The  condition  of  being  endowed  with  in- 
herent virtue  or  power.    Obs,~^ 

1398  Trevisa  Barth  DeP.  R.  viil  xvi.  (1495)  v  vij  b/i  The 
Sonne. .hath  a  vertu  of  plente  [1535  plentilul]  vertuousnes 
for  he  yeuyth  vertu  of  generacion  to  thyse  nether  thyngcs. 

2.  The  State  or  condition  of  being  virtuous  ;  vir- 
tuous quality  or  character ;  moral  rectitude ;  good- 
ness, probity. 

c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  i.  xvii.  96  Thei  laborid  euere  in 
mekenes  for  to  haue  it  in  greet  mesure,  whilis  thei  my5ten 
haue  laborid  forto  haue  had  kunnyng  of  moral  vertuosenes. 
i5a8  Roy  Rede  me  11.  (Arb.)  72  'ihey  are  slaunder  of  ver- 
tousnes. Occasion  vnto-vtciousnes.  1576  Newton /.tf;««/V'j 
Complex,  {ydy^  39  Behaviour,  countenance,  ray ment,.  .all 
smells  of  vertuousnesse.  1608  L.  Machin  Dumbe  Knight 
in,  I  know  you  hate  me  for  my  vertuousnesse,  1650  Baxter 
Saints'  R.  in.  xi.  (1662)  471  And  so  their  chief  Virtuousness 
lieth  in  that  Will  or  Love  which  is  contained  in  them.  175^ 
Butler  Anal.  i.  iii.  §  4  the  pleasure  or  advantage  in  this 
case  is  gained  by  the  action  itself,  not  by  the  morality,  fie 
virtuousness  or  viciousness  of  it.  1754  Edwards  Pr£ed. 
I i^'ill  i\i.  VI.  (176-2)  178  In  order  to  the  Vertuousness  of  an 
Act,  the  Heart  must  be  indifferent  in  the  Time  of  the  Per- 
formance of  that  Act.     1833  Chalmers  Const.  Man  (1835) 

I.  i.  100  He  meddles  not  with  the  virtuousness  either  of 
humanity  or  justice.  1865  J.  Grote  Moral  /deals  viii. 
(1876)  117  But  that  is  a  very  low  degree  of  virtuousness 
where  conscience  does  no  more  than  guard  from  wrong  ac- 
tion. 1879  H.  Spencer  Data  of  Ethics  iii.  38  Perfection  of 
nature,  or  virtuousness  of  action. 

t3.  High  or  worthy  character;  excellence, 
merit.  Obs~'^ 

1585  Ld.  Berners  tr.  Frotss.  II.  xxvi.  71  heading.  Of  the 
great  vertuousnesse  and  largesse  that  was  in  therle  of  Foiz, 

Virulence  (viTi//lens).  [ad.  L.  vlruhntia  '• 
see  next  and  -ence.     So  OK.  and  F.  virulence^ 

1.  Extreme  acrimony  or  bitterness  of  temper  or 
speech  ;  violent  malignity  or  rancour. 

1663  Jer.  Taylor  Fun.  Servi.  Bramhall  Wks.  1831  IV. 
vii.  75  It  was  also  such  honor,  that  it  is  greater  than  the 
virulence  of  tonaues,  which  his  worthiness  and  their  envy 
had  armed  against  him.  1696  Tate  &  Brady  Ps.  cxl.  3 
Their  sharpcn'd  Tongue  the  Serpent's  sting  In  Virulence 
exceeds.  17*8  Young  Love  Famew.  150  Our  virulence  is 
thrown  On  others'  fame,  thro' fondness  for  our  own.  1748 
Richardson  Clarissa  {1811)  I.  iv.  28  My  sister,  who  had 
treated  Mr.  Lovelace  with  virulence,  came  into  me  and  in- 
sulted me  as  fast  as  I  recovered.  1796  Bp.  Watson  Apol. 
Bible  322,  I  have  been  frequently  shocked  at  the  virulence 
of  your  2eal.  1838  Dickens  Nickleby  xxi,  The  ill  will  of 
Mi.ss  Knag  had  lost  nothing  of  its  virulence.  1867  Smiles 
Huguenots  Eng.  xi.  (1880)  194  The  persecution  ..  was 
carried  on  with  increased  virulence,  until  resistance  almost 
disappeared. 

b.  An  instance  of  this. 

a  iy74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  295  The  leaders,  how- 
ever they  may  sometimes  encourage  these  virulences  toserve 
a  turn,  do  not  enter  into  the  same  sentiments  themselves. 

2.  The  property  or  quality  of  being  physically 
virulent  or  full  ol  virus ;  extreme  poisonousness  or 
vcnomousness ;  malignity  or  violence  (of  disease). 

1748  Anson's  Voy.  1.  x.  106  A  general  dejection  prevailed 
amongst  us,  which  added  much  to  the  virulence  of  the 
disease.  1789  W.  Buchan  Dom.  Med.  (1790)  519,  I  have 
frequently  known  the  disease  return  with  all  its  virulence 
after  a  course  of  goat-whey.  1815  J.  Smith  Panorama 
Sci.^  Art  11.48  The  wind  is  salubrious,  stopping  infection, 
and  removing  the  virulence  of  distemper.  1834  Mrs. 
SoMERViLLE  Connex.  Ph^s.  Sci.  xxvii.  28^  Venomous 
snakes,  .decrease,  .in  the  virulence  of  their  poison  with  de- 
crease of  temperature.     1878  H.  M.  Stanley  Darh  Cont. 

II.  xii.  361  The  itch  disease  was  rabid ;.. about  a  dozen  of 
the  men  were  fearful  objects  of  its  virulence. 

attrib.  1896  Allbuit's  Syst.  Med.  I.  721  Whether. .the 
virulence  test  is  satisfactory  and  exclusive  is  a  doubtful 
matter. 

Virulency  (vi-riwlensi).  [ad.  Ij.virukfiiia,  f. 
vtrulettfus  :  see  next  and  -f.ncy.  So  Sp.  and  Pg. 
viritlencia,  It.  vii'uleuza^ 

1.  =  Virulence  1. 

a  1617  HiERON  Wks.  (1620)  II.  487  Men  of  corrupt  minds 
shall. .bee  as  it  were  moued..to  goe  on  in  their  virulency 
and  spite,  and  scorne  of  good  Profession.  1647  N.  Ward 
Simp.  Cobler  (1843)  6  The  zeale  of  the  one,  the  virulency  of 
the  other,  must,  .kindle  combustions.  1672  Clarendon  Aw. 
Tracts  (1727)  269  Those  differences  which  are  debated  be- 
tween Roman  Catholics  themselves  with  so  much  virulency 
and  animosity.  1738  Birch  Milton  in  M.'s  Wks.  I.  28  He 
was  always  remarkable  for  an  Haughtiness  of  Temper  and 
Virulency  of  Style.  1847  E.  Bronte  Wuthertng  if  eights 
ii,  Several  incoherent  threats  of  retaliation  that,  in  their 
indefinite  depth  of  virulency,  smacked  of  King  Lear. 

2.  =  ViKULENCE  2. 

1651  French  Distill,  v.  135  The  powder,  .is  very  good  to 
be  strewed  upon  old  ulcers,  for  it  doih  much  correct  the 
virulency  of  them.  1669  W.  Simpson  H^drol.  Chym.  73 
The  Hyacinth  ..  becomes  the  infallible  indication  of  the 
Plague,  by  which  afterward .  .the  virulency ..  is  driven  forth. 
X694  Salmon  Bate's  Disf>ens,  (1713I 561/2  Lest  the  Particles 
of  the  Mercury. .should. .create  Pains,  Aches,  Rottenness, 
or  a  Virulency  never  to  be  taken  away.  1710  T.  Fuller 
Pharm.  Extemp.  283  The  Particles  of  lhe<  Quick-.Silver . . 
oftentimes  impress  an  indelible  Virulency  upon  the  Brain. 

Virulent  (vi-ri«lent),  a.  Also  5  verelent,  6 
vyruleot.     [ad.  L.  vlrttlcutus  poisonous,  f.  virus 


VIBITLENT. 

ViRDS.  So  OF.  and  ¥.  viruleni^  It.,  Sp.,  and  Pg. 
virulento.^ 

L  Med.  +  a.  Of  wounds  or  ulcers  :  Character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  corrupt  or  poisonous 
matter.   Obs.  (passing  into  next). 

c  X400  LaJt/ranc's  Cirnrg.  77  marg..  Off  olde  verelenC 
woundcs.  Ibid.  80  If  ^  vlcus  b«  virulent,  hat  is  to  seie 
venemi,  loke  if  ^at  ^e  venym  i?at  goib  out  be  redisch  or 
^elowisch.  1541  R.  Copland  Guyiion's  Form.  R  iv,  The 
gouernati  accomplysshynge  the  entencyon  after  the  vlcera- 
cyon  is  to  drye  the  rottenesse  tiiat  is  thycke  and  flesshy, 
Llody,  and  vyrulent.  1578  LvTt:  Dodoens  28  Chamaepitys 
..l.-iydupon  great  woundes,  a;id  virulent.,  healeth  the  same. 
1600  SvfLVi-v.T  Countrie  Farwe  11.  xlii.  266  A  certaine person, 
well  knowen  vnto  me.  hauirig  a  virulent  vlcer,  in  manner  of 
a  Polipus  in  his  nostrils.  i-jxZ  Chambers  Cyci.,  Ulcers  are 
.  .Virulent,  which  instead  of  Pus,  or  Sanies,  yield  a  malig- 
nant ViruSf  &c. 

b.  Of  diseases,  etc. :  Characterized  by  extreme 
malignancy  or  violence. 

1563  T.  Gale  Aniidot.  22  b,  Yf  the  desease  be  malygne  or 
Virulent,.. put  in  more  of  the  Argentum  Viuum.  1604 
Salmon  A'd/^'j /?/i/««^.  C1713}  28/i'lt  maybe  us'd.-inthe 
Cure  of  virulent  Gonorrhoea's.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  i.  x.  loa 
The  scars  of  wounds  which  had  been  for  many  years  healed, 
were  forced  open  again  by  this  virulent  distemper.  1799 
Med.  Jml.  I.  203  They  deny  that  the  contagion  has  become 
more  frequent  ..while  the  disease  itself  has  thus  been  ren- 
dered less  virulent  and  fatal.  1866  Rogers  Agric.  f^  Prices 
I.  iv.  66  Scurvy  in  its  most  virulent  form,  and  leprosy,  were 
common  disorders.  1871  Tvnoall  Fragni.  Set.  (1879)  I.  v. 
178  Germs. .which  may  be  pushed  by  foul  air  into  virulent 
energy  of  reproduction. 

trans/,  i860  Emeksom  C^«rf.  Life^  Fate  Wks.  (Bohn)  11. 
327, 1  find  the  like  unity  in  human  structures  rather  virulent 
and  pervasive.  186^  Merivale  Ront.  Snip.  Ixv.  VIII.  170 
A  virulent  insurrection  was  still  glowing  throughout  a  large 
portion  of  the  empire.  1871  TYNt>ALL/'>«^///.  Sci.  (1879)  II. 
xiii.  zggThere  is  often  a  virulent  contagion  in  a  confident  tone. 

2.  Of  serpents,  material  substances,  plants,  etc, : 
Possessing  venomous  or  strongly  poisonous  quali- 
ties ;  highly  injurious  or  fatal  to  life ;  extremely 
noxious. 

1577  Stanvhuhst  Descr.  Irel.  7/2  in  HolinsfudW^  Ire- 
land bred  no  snake  before'  S.  Patrick  was  borne :  ergo^  it 
engendered  no  loade,  no  Adder,  no  Frogge,  nor  any  other 
virulent  worme.  1634  Sir  T.  Hekbkkt  'frav.  196  They 
giue  the  too  forward  maydens  a  virulent  potion.  1657  W. 
Cole  Adam  in  Eden  c.  The  Viper  and  all  other  virulent 
Creatures  whatever.  1671  R.  Bohun  IVittd  132  Herbs  or 
mineralls,  with  Virulent,  and  Deleterious  Qualities.  1807 
J.  E.  Smith  F/tys.  Hot,  316  How  the  same  soil. .should  in 
a  leaf  of  the  vine  or  sorrel  produce  a  wholesome  acid,  and  in 
that  of  a  spurge  or  manchineel  a  most  virulent  poi->on. 
1839  Carlvle  Chartism  i.  (1858)  4  While  the  virulent 
humour  festers  deep  within,  poisoning  the  sources  of  life. 
1877  F.  T.  Roberts  Hamibk.  Med.  («l.  3)  I.  8  In  certain 
cases  it  contains  specific  agents  in  the  causation  of  disease, 
and  promotes  their  development  or  renders  them  more 
virulent. 

fig.  1894   P.    PiNKERTOM  Adriatica^  On  Asolan   Hills^ 
Jealousy's  virulent  darts.  Fortune's  opprobrious  thrusts. 
+  b.  Potent,  powerful,  effective.  Obs.~^ 

>S99  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer^ s  Bk.  Physicke  ifi  A  very  ex- 
cellent water  for  the  payne.  of  the  heade...It  wilbe  very 
good  and  virulent  for  the  heade. 

c.  Obnoxiously  violent  or  strong,  ftonce-use. 

1771  Smollett  Humph.  C/.,  To  Sir  IK.  Phillips  6  May, 
Nay,  I  am  convinced  that  she  has  likewise  a  most  virulent 
attachment  to  his  person;  though  her  love  tfcver  shows 
itself  but  in  the  shape  of  discontent. 

3.  fig.  Violently  bitter,  spiteful,  or  malignant ; 
fuUofacrimonyorenmity  :  a.  Of  action  or  feeling. 

1607  HiERON  Wks.  I.  325  Where  hee  rules,  there  is  a  ran- 
courou*  heart  and  a  rayling  tongue,'there  malicious  and  viru- 
lent courses  cannot  bee  wanting.  163a  Massincer  Maido/ 
Hon.  III.  iii,  I  bring  you. .the  sting  Of  virulent  malice,  fes- 
tering your  fair  name.  Plucked  out  and  trod  on.  1796  Dk, 
Wharton  in  }LXi\%Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  IV. 339  Every  virulent 
vote,  every  passionate  rtproach . .  are  so  many  real  com- 
mendations of  my  conduct.  1769  yttnius  Lett.  %v.  (1788) 
89  The  virulentexaggeration  of  party  must  be  employed,  to 
rouse.. the  passions  of  the  people.  1815  W.  H.  Ireuind 
Scribbleomania  98  On  my  head  I  may  draw  down  your 
virulent  spite.  185s  Brewster  Newt^it  II.  xviii.  165  We 
have  failed,  like  Mr.  Baily,  to  discover  the  ground  of  Flam- 
steed's  virulent  antipathy  to  Halley.  1867  *  Ouida  '  C. 
Castlemaine*s  Gage  i  She  was  hated  by  Whig  beauties 
with  virulent  wrath. 

b.  Of  speech  or  writing. 

1631  StarChamb.  Cases  (Camden)  29  He  is  greatly  faulty 
in  his  virulent  termes  and  charging  the  same  upon  my  Lord 
Falkland.  1689  Wood  i:/>  (O.H.S.)  III.  315  A  virulent 
pamphlet.. wherein  he  foolishly  reflected  on  Kmg  William. 
1713  Steele  Englishm.  No.  15.  loi  It  is  impossible.. to 
escape  the  virulent  Pen  of  that  Rascal  the  Examiner,  1777 
Priestley  Disc.  Pitilos.  Necess.  172  Your  virulent  censures 
of  myself.,  are  abundantly  too  severe.  1840  Macaulay  Ess.^ 
Clive  (1851)  II.  526  The  meetings  were  large,  stormy,  even 
riotous,  the  debates  indecently  virulent.  1868  Freeman 
Norm.  Coftq.  II,  App.  540  He  stops  twice  in  the  course  of 
his  history  to  apostrophize. .  Harold.  .In  terms  of  virulent 
abuse. 

O.  Of  persons,  their  dispositions,  etc. 

i6i»  PuRCHAs  Pilgrimage  (1614)  215  Let  him  take  heed  of 
striking  hb  wife,  said  another,  or  to  be  virulent  in  termes 
against  her.  1647  Clarendon  Contempl.  Ps.  Tracts  (1727) 
472  Let  the  virulent  tongues  of  ill  men  traduce  us  with  what 
calumnies  they  please.  1693  J.  EDWARt)S  Author.  O.  4-  N, 
'Pest.  150  ( Appiun),  a  virulent  writer  against  the  jews.  1714 
Swift  Pres.  St.  Aff.  Wks.  1841  I.  495  Since  the  virulent 
opposers  of  the  queen.. have  so  far  prevailed,  .as  to  make 
leicj.  i79«  Gouv.  Morris  in  Sparks  Life  ^  Writ.  (1832)  1 1. 
327  His  enemies  here  are  as  virulent  as  ever.  1833  I.  Taylor 
Fanat.  i.  3  The  deluded  religionist,  even  when  virulent  in 
an  extreme  degree.     1855  Macaulay //if/.  Eng.  xiii.  III. 
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276  He  had  since  disgusted  some  virulent  fanatics  by  his 
humanity  and  moderation.  1883  F.  M.  Peard  Contrad.  I. 
42,  I  am  glad  you  don't  consider  me  very  virulent. 

Hence  Virulent 7;.  iratis.,  to  render  virulent. 

1661  Feliham  Kcsoives  (ed.  8)  11.  Ivi.  301  They  say. 
Certain  spirits  virulented  from  the  inward  humor,  darted  on 
the  object,  convey  a  Venom  where  they  point  and  fix. 

Virulently  (vi-rizJlemli),  adv.  [i.  prec.  + 
-LY  -.]  In  a  virulent  manner  ;  with  virulence  or 
violence :  a.  Of  actions,  language,  etc. 

*599  Broughton's  Lett.  xi.  38  The  raising  of  whose  bones, 
more  virulently,  then  truly,  you  obiect  to  this  our /l/oj^a/i- 
cailland.  1607  R.  C[ahew]  tr.  Estienfu's  World  Wend.  274 
There  was  neuer  yet  controuersie  in  Christian  religion  so 
stoutly,  so  vehemently^  nor  so  virulently  canuased  and 
yentil.ited.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  11,  §  loi  Which, 
it  may  be,  made  the  other  to  be  the  more  virulently  re- 
membered.  1709  Hearke  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  306  Sache- 
vereli . .  levell'd  his.  .Anathemas  most  virulently  against  him. 
1783  Hailes  Anc.  Chr.  Ch.  ii.  23  The  device  of  forging 
acts  of  Pilate,  in  which  Christ  was  virulently  defamed. 
x8i6  ScoTT  Bl.  Dwar/'w,  Sentiments  so  virulently  misan- 
thropic. 1856  Miss  Mulock  J.  Halifax  xxvi.  Catholics 
were  hunted  down  both  by  law  and  by  public  opinion,  as 
virulently  as  Protestant  nonconformists. 
b.   Of  poisons,  diseases,  etc. 

x63a  Massincer  &  Field  Fatal  Dowry  ur.  i.  This 
potion  that  hath  wrought  so  virulently  1  1858  Copland 
Diet.  Pract.  Med.  III. 11. 1341/2  The., effects  of  the  malady 
having  become  thus  virulently  contagious.  1867  H.  Mac- 
millan  Bible  Teach,  vi.  112  Though  some  kinds  are  viru- 
lently poisonous,  yet  a  large  number  are  highly  useful  to 
man.  1876  yml.  R.  Geog.  Soc.  XLVI.  54  Several  are 
pitted  with  sinall-pox,  which  ranged  virulently,  .about  ten 
years  ago. 

Vi'mlentness.  rare,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
Virulence. 

^1676  Hale  True  Relig.  111.(1684)  43  These  bitternesses 
and  virulentnesses.. have  been  commonly  of  two  kinds.  1717 
Bailey  (vol.  II),  Virulentness,  poisonous  Nature;  also 
Maliciousness. 

II  Virus  (vaia-ros).  [L,  virus  slimy  liquid, 
poison,  offensive  odour  or  taste.  Hence  also  F., 
Sp,,  Pg.  vtn4S.'] 

In  Lanfranc^s  Cirurgie  (c  1400)  77  the  word,  explained  as 
*a  thin  venomy  quitter',  is  merely  taken  over  from  the 
Latin  text. 

1.  Venom,  such  as  is  emitted  by  a  poisonous 
animal,     Also^^. 

1599  Brottghtons  Lett.  iv.  14  You.  .baue.  .spit  out  all  the 
vints  and  poyson  you  could  conceiue,  in  the  abuse  of  his. . 
person.  1701  M^M.n  Poisons  26  The  Story  of  Cleopatra.. 
pouring  the  Virus  of  an  Asp  into  a  Wound  made  in  her  Arm 
by  her  own  Teeth.  17*8  Chambers  O-c/.  s.v.  Viper,  By  the 
Microscope,  the  Virus  [of  the  viper]  was  found  to  consist  of 
minute  Salts  in  continual  Motion.  1867  Dk.  Argyll  Rergn 
of  Law  i.  37  That  the  deadly  virus  shall  in  a  few  minutes 
curdle  the  blood.  1879  R.  T.  Smith  Basil Gi.  ix.  iii  He 
it  was  who  hollowed  the  minute  sting  of  the  bee  to  shed  its 
virus  through. 

2.  Path.  A  morbid  principle  or  poisonous  sub- 
stance produced  in  the  body  as  the  result  of  some 
disease,  esp.  one  capable  of  being  introduced  into 
other  persons  or  animals  by  inoculation  or  other- 
wise and  of  developing  the  same  disease  in  them. 

X7»8  Chambers  Cycl.,  Virulent^  a  Terni  apply'd  to  any 
thing  that  yields  a  Virus  j  that  is,  a  corrosive  or  contagious 
Pus.  1771  Smollett  Humph.  Cl.^  To  Sir  W.  Philip 
3  Oct.,  When  lie  examined  the  egesta,z.r\d.  felt  his  pulse,  he 
declared  that  much  of  the  z'irus  was  discharged.  1799  Med. 
frnl.  I.  44B  Whether  opium  applied  externally,  may  or 
may  not  prove  an  antidote  to  the  canine  virus.  1800  Ibid, 
III.  352  Ihc  pustules.. contain  a  perfect  Small-pox  virus, 
i8a6  S.  Cooper  First  Lines  Surg.  (ed.  5)  165  In  consequence 
of  the  virus  being  mixed  with  the  saliva  of  the  rabid  animal. 
1878  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Sing.  I.  73  It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  it  is  the  virus  which  infects  the  system.  1899 
Allbutt'i  Sysi.  Med.VWl.  602  Possibly  there  is  some  virus 
acting  on  the  nerve-centres. 

attrib,  x86o  W.  T.  Fox  in  Trans.  Obstetr.  Soc.  1 1.  210  The 
general  symptoms  being  the  result  of  virus  action.  Ibid. 
228  This  latter  action  is  alike  common  to  all  forms  of  virus 
disease. 

3.  fig.  A  moral  or  intellectual  poison,  or  poison- 
ous inHuence. 

17^8  Warner  in  Jesse  Selwyn  4-  Contemp.  (1844)  III.  317 
Venice  is  a  stink<pot,  charged  with  the  very  virus  of  hell  1 
1807  SouTHEY  //.  K,  White  12  As  if  there  were  not  enough 
of  the  leaven  of  disquietude  in  our  natures,  without  inocu- 
lating it  with  tliis  dilutement — this  vaccine  virus  of  envy. 
ax834CoLEBiix;E5"^a^f.  A>/«(iB75)  189  Thecorrosive  virus 
which  inoculates  pride  with  a  venom  not  its  own.  a  1884 
M.  Pattison  Mem.  U885)  239  The  clerical  virus  would  have 
lingered  in  the  system. 

4.  Violent  animosity ;  virulence. 

1866  Alger  Solit.  Nat.  ^  Man  iv.  360  Two  classesof  men, 
however,  he  did  hate  with  especial  relish  and  virus. 

t  Vis,  sb.^  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  vis-us  sight,  f. 
ppl.  stem  of  vidire  to  see.]     Vision,  sight. 

c  1340  Hampole  /'riJjtf  yr.  34  Ifa  manelufeanojjer  whilke 
es  absent  he  desyris  gretty  his  presence  for  to  hafe  J>e  vys  of 
his  hife  and  his  Hkynge. .  .(>are-fore  we  may  noghte  hafe  )>e 
vis  of  His  lufe  here  in  fulfilling. 

II  Vis  (vis),  sb,'^  PI.  vires  (vai'r/z).  [L.  vis 
(pi.  vlres^^ 

1.  Strength,  force,  energry,  vigour. 

c  1630  T.  Goodwin  Serm.  Wks.  1681  \.  iil  39[Christ]  Who 
then  must  be  the  immediate  Uniter,  by  his  own  Vis  or 
Power  exerted  in  it.  1650  Hubbert  Pill  Formality  104 
There  is  a  certain  vis,  a  power  infused  into  the  soul.  1788 
Trifter  No.  ^7.231  Charmed  with  the  prospect  which  the 
vis  of  combined  effects  presented  to  him,  he  resolved  to  in* 
vestigate  the  springs  of  action.  t88a  Dr.  J.  Brown  John 
Leacjt,  etc.   1B3  His  verses. .had  more  imaginative  vis^ 
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more  daintiness  of  phrase  [etc.],  1888  Abp.  Benson  in  A.  C. 
Benson  Life  (1899)  II.  v.  200  There  isnoi'/>and  there  is  also 
no  learning,  among  them  (^«r.  Reformers],  out  of  Germany. 
1907  P.  T.  Forsyth  Positive  Preaching  v.  163  '1  he  great 
moral  vis  of  the  Reformation  subsided  into  the  renewed 
intellectualism  of  the  seventeenth  century  dogmatists. 

2.  In  special  collocations  with  other  Latin  words. 

In  addition  to  those  illustrated  below,  various  others  are 
or  have  been  in  use,  as  vis  acceleratrix,  centrifuga^  centri- 
Peta,  impressa,  insita,  etc.  A  number  of  these  appear  in 
dictionaries  from  about  1700  onwards. 

a.  Vis  major,  such  a  degree  of  superior  force 
that  no  effective  resistance  can  be  made  to  it. 

i6ot  Holland  Pliny  I.  599  Hailes,  stormes  of  wind  and 
raine,  and  such  like  impressions  of  the  aire,  which  whenso- 
ever  they  doe  light,  are  tearmed  by  the  Lawyers,  Vis  major, 
i.  the  greater  violence.  s866Ld.  Blackburn  in  Hurlstone& 
CoUman  Hep.  IV.  271  He  can  excuse  himself  by  shewing 
tliai.-the  escape  was  the  consequence  of  vis  major  or  the 
act  of  God. 

b.  Vis  inertia,  the  resistance  naturally  offered 
by  matter  to  any  force  tending  to  alter  its  state  in 
respect  of  rest  or  motion ;  also  iransf.,  tendency 
on  the  part  of  persons,  etc.,  to  remain  inactive  or 
un  progressive. 

1706  [see  Inertia  i].  1710  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  II. 
s.  v.,  This  Vis  Inertise  is  no  where  more  conspicuous,  than 
in  the  sudden  Motion  of  a  Vessel  full  of  Liquor  upon 
a  Horizontal  Plane.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  11.  i. 
§  6.  31  Matter  is  a  mere  passive  thing,  of  whose  very  essence 
it  is,  to  be  endued  with  a  Vis  inertiae.  1781  /'////.  Trans. 
LXXI.  I.  312  Not  so  much  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
quantity  of  powder  that  takes  fire  in  that  case  as  to  the 
vis  inertiae  of  the  generated  fluid.  1836  I.  Taylor  Phys. 
The,  Another  Life  li.  32  'Ihis  power  of  the  mind  in  over- 
coming the  vis  inertix  of  matter. 

transf.  1755  Chesterf.  Z<-/.  to  Bp.  of  Water/brd ■zS'^yine, 
Writing  seems  to  be  acting.. which  my  vis  inertia!  will  not 
suffer  me  to  undertake.  1780  H.  Walpolk  Lett.  (1858.) 
VII.  405  By  the  time  absolute  power  is  attained,  it  will.. 
be  charming  in  speculation,  but  prove  to  be  nothing  but 
the  vis  inertix.  s8z8  Edin.  Rev.  XXIX.  361  The  vis  in. 
ertix  which  strengthens  the  subject  in  repelling  the  aggres- 
sions of  his  rulers.  1878  Sir  G.  Scott  Led.  Med.  Archil, 
vii.  I.  272  There  is  a  vis  inertiae  in  Art  which  is  not  easily 
overcome. 

c.  Vis  vivUf  the  operative  force  of  a  moving  or 
acting  body,  reckoned  as  equal  to  the  mass  of  the 
body  multiplied  by  the  square  of  its  velocity. 

1780  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  2)  V.  3317/1  TheMjf/fa,or  abso- 
luteapparent strength  ofthestroke.  xZcA Edin.  Rev.yi\\ 
122  Ihe  proposition  on  which  the  whole  theory  of  tlie  fw 
viva  is  actually  founded.  1849  Sir  W.  Thomson  Math,  fy 
Phys.  Papers  (1882)  I.  107  Notes  on  Hydrodynamics.  On 
the  Vis-viva  of  a  liquid  in  motion.  1870  Lond.  file.  Philos. 
Mag.  Sept.  210  But  a  part  only  of  the  vires  vivie  produced 
during  the  efflux  has  been  transformed  into  heat.  1875 
Croll  Climate  <5-  T,  App.  546  The  vis  viva  of  vibration 
depends  upon  the  force  of  the  stroke. 

d.  Vis  vita&y  vital  force. 

i7$»Gentl,  Mag.  67/1  All  medicines  whatever,  which  tend 
to  lessen  the  vis  vitx,  are  pernicious,  a  1817  T.  Dwight 
J'rav.  New  Eng.,  etc.  (1821)  I.  385  A  pungency,  entirely 
peculiar,  accompanied  the  smell ;  and  appeared  to  lessen 
the  vis  viiae  in  a  manner,  different  from  any  thing,  which 
I  had  ever  experienced  before. 

e.  Vis  afronte^  a  force  operating  from  in  front 
(as  in  attraction  or  suction).  Vis  a  tergo,  a  force 
operating  from  behind  ;  a  propulsive  force. 

x8ia  Good  Study  Med,  II.  15  Hence  arose  another  hypo- 
thesis, which  ascribed  the  propulsive  power  to  a  progres- 
sive vis  a  tergo.  ^  18*5  Ibid.  (ed.  2)  II.  18  The  secernents 
or  extreme  arteries.. operate  by  a  kind  of  suction,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  vis  a  front e.  1873  T.  H.  Green 
Introd.  Pathol. ^{fid.  2)  19  Ihe  combined  effect  of  the 
diminished  vis  a  tergo  and  of  the  arterial  degeneration 
may,  in  £ome  cases,  be  alone  sufficient  to  cause  arrest  of 
the  circulation. 

i"  ViS|  sb."^  Obs.  rare.  [Arbitrary  shortening  of 
Visit  sb. :  see  first  quot.]     A  short  visit  or  call. 

1754  World  No.  62  r  8  When  a  fine  gentleman  chuses  to 
signify  his  intention  of  making  a  short  Visit.. I  am  for  an 
abridgment  of  the  word,  and  only  calling  it  a  Vis.  Ibid, 
P9,  I  may  observe ..  that  the  Vis  seems  to  be  chiefly  con- 
fined within  the  bills  of  mortality.  1807  Southey  Life  A. 
Bell  (1844)  II.  562  If  you  cannot  make  me  a  visit,  at  least 
make  me  a  vis,  if  you  can,  before  your  return  to  Swanage. 

Hence  fVi*  v.  trans. ^  to  pay  a  short  visit  to, 
(Cf.  Viz  v.)  Obs. 

'754  World  No.  62  f  8  Lady  Changeherfriend's  compli- 
ments to  Lady  Fiddlefaddle,  and  intends  to  Vis  her  lady- 
ship this  evening. 

t  ViSr  sb,^  Obs.  rare.  Abbreviation  of  Via-X- 
VI8  I.     Also  attrib. 

1809  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIII.  276  The  Vis  Landau  will 
be  the  fashionable  vehicle  among  the  Members  of  the 
Whip  Club.  1814  Byron  Let.  to  Moore  9  April,  In  utter 
contempt  of  a  hackney-coach  and  my  own  vis,  both  of 
which  were  deemed  necessary  for  our  conveyance. 

Vis,  var.  Vice  sb.^\  obs.  f.  Visa;  obs.  Sc,  f. 
Wise  sb.  and  a.    Vis.,  abbrev.  f.  Viscount. 

II  Visa  (vf-za),  sb.  [K.  visa,  a.  L.  visa,  fem.  pa. 
pple.  of  videre  to  see.]    —  Via^  sb. 

1831  Edin.  Rev.  LIV.  200  No  trust  whatever,  .can  be 
placed  in  the  simple  certificate  given  by  conscience. ..  Be- 
yond this,  .its  visa  does  not  reach.  1859  B.  Jerrolo  Life 
D.  yerrold  jog  On  going  to  the  Austrian  Consul  in  London 
for  the  visa  of  my  father's  passport.  1885  Field  4  April 
439/3  We  had  hoped  to.. return  through  Finland,  but  were 
unable  to  obtain  the  Russian  visa  at  Stockholm.  iSpS 
Daily  News  ig  Dec.  5/2  Notificationof  the  witness  hst 
was  made  yesterday  to  the  Parquet,  which  began  by  refus- 
ing its  visa. 
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VISA. 

Hence 'Ti-**  v.  trans.,  to  \isi.  Also  Vi'saed 
^/.  a. 

1S47  Webster  s.v.  /*/V,  Hence,  travelers  speak  of  getting 
their  passports  vistud.  1858  Homans  CycL  Commerce 
1500/2  For  each  passport  so  visaed,  1896  li^estm.  Gaz. 
3  Mar.  3/2  For  want  of  the  same  readily  visaed  passport. 

tVi'Sable,  '?.  Obs.—^  [f.  Vise  z/. +  -able.] 
Able  to  plan  or  act  wisely. 

c  1440  LovELiCH  Merlin  ix.  9544  (TheyJ  seiden  he  was  a 
worthy  knyht,  vayllaunt  &  vysable  jn  every  fyht. 

Visage  (vi'zed^),  sb.  Forms:  4-6  vysage  (4 
fysa^e),  uisage,  4-  visage  (4,  5  .SV.,  wisage, 
wysage),  5  visache,  6  visadge,  6  Sc.  visag 
(wissag),  vissage  ;  4  vysege,  fisege,  5  fyssege  ; 
5  vesage,  -ayge,  Sc,  wesage,  6  ^V.  vessage. 
[a.  AF.  and  OF. (also mod.F.)  visage,-^^,  visage, 
visaje,  Pg.  visagem.  It.  visaggio^  i,  L,  'vis-us  face 
(cf.  Via  sb>) :  see  -age.] 

1.  The  face,  the  front  part  of  the  head,  of  a 
person  (rarely  of  an  animal). 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  5S87  He  hydde  hys 
vysege  al  |»at  he  my^t,  Out  of  knowlych  of  here  sy?t.  13 . . 
Coerde  L.  827  Sche  gahchyd  herself  in  the  vysage.  c  1340 
Nominale  (Skeat)  14  Forhede,  visage,  and  browes.  c  1380 
Sir  Ferumb.  1162  (>e  bond  J»at  is  fysage  was  bonnde  wy)». 
f  1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirur^.  141  To  treten  of  anotamie  of  ^e 
visage,  a  j^$o  Afirk's  /-'estial  141  Then  had  \>U  Vaspasyan 
..a  inaledy  yn  hys  vysage.  ^1489  Caxton  Sonnes  0/ 
Ay$non  ix.  230  They  scratched  theyr  vysages  &  pnUed 
theyr  heeres.  1568  Graftos  Chron.  II.  296  He  was  sore 
hurt  in  the  bodye  and  in  the  visage.  1588  Shaks.  /,,  L.  L. 
V.  ii.  144  Vpon  the  next  occasion  that  we  meete,  With 
Visages  displayd  to  talke  and  greete.  163a  J.  Porv  in 
Ellis  Orig.  Lett,  Ser.  11.  III.  272  One  out  of  the  house  dis- 
chardgedhaileshot  upon  Mr.  Atturntes  sonnes  face,  which 
..pitifully  mangled  his  visage.  1653  W.  Ramesev  Astral, 
Restored  297  Rubbing  their  feet  about  their  visage  and 
head,  whence  the  vulgar  usually  say  at  such  times,  the 
cat  washeth  her  face.  1697  Drvden  ^neid  ix.  1019  Scalp, 
face,  and  shoulders,  the  keen  steel  divides  ;  And  the  shared 
visage  hangs  on  equal  sides.  1715  Pope  Iliad  11.  331 
Sbmnk  in  abject  fears,  From  his  vile  visage  (he]  wiped  the 
scalding  tears.  1784  Cook's  Voy.  II.  iv.  i.  273  Sometimes 
the  orator  of  the  canoe  would  have  his  face  covered  with  a 
mask,  representing  either  a  human  visage,  or  that  of  some 
animal.  1797  Godwin  Enquirer  1.  xii.  108  There  are  no 
wrinkles  in  his  visage.  1843  Borrow  Bible  in  Spain  vi, 
The  sun  burnt  my  visage,  but  I  heeded  it  not.  1847  C. 
Bronte  y.  Eyre  xxvi.  The  maniac  bellowed :  she  parted 
her  shaggy  locks  from  her  visage,  i860  Tvndall  Glac.  i. 
v.  41  The  ruddy  lire-light . .  lending  animation  to  the  visages 
sketched  upon  them  \sc.  the  walls]  with  charcoal. 

't'b.  In  em's  (or  the)  visage,  in  or  to  one*s  face, 

X430-40  LvDC.  Bochas  V.  X.  (1554)  120  b,  On  a  day,  the 
story  telteth  us,  With  Aflfricans  and  folkcs  of  Chartage, 
Sipbax  the  Romaines  met  in  the  visage.  1470-85  Malokv 
Arthur  t.  xi.  61  But  euer  the  xj  Kyiiges  and  their  hooste 
was  euer  in  the  vysage  of  .Arthur.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg. 
18/2  That  the  moneye-.he  tooke  and  dyde  with  all  his 
prouffyt,  and  [it]  was  prevyd  in  his  vysage  that  [etc.].  1521 
Burgh  Rec.  Stirling  {\Z%-f)  12  Frier  Wynssent.  .protestit 
solemnitlyin  presensof  the  saidis  bailies,  and  in  the  vesiagh 
\sic\  of  the  haiU  court,  that  [etc.]. 

2.  The  face  with  reference  to  the  form  or  pro- 
portions of  the  features, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18858  O  suilk  a  modfir,  wel  slik  a  child. 
Wit  fair  wisage.  13..  K.  Alts.  6425  (I^ud  MS.),  Ano]>er 
folk  bisiden  is,  WiJ»  brode  visage,  &  pleyn,  I  wys.  1375 
Barbour  Bruce  i,  383  In  wysage  wes  he  sumdeill  gray. 
<r  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  110  A  not-heed  hadde  he,  with  a 
broun  visage.  1422  Yonge  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  228  Tho  that 
baue  grete  visachysand  fleschybene  dysposyd  to  concupy- 
scence.  c  1470  Gol.  ^  Gaxv.  88  With  vesage  lufly  and  lang. 
Body  stalwart  and  Strang.  1480  Caxton  Myrr.  1.  xiv.  46 
They  be  d>-uerse  in  somme  caas  or  of  body  or  of  membres 
..or  of  the  visage.  (11533  Lu.  Berneks  Huon  xxiv.  71,  I 
neucr  sawc.soofayre  a  creture  in  y*  visage.  1550  J.  Coke 
Eng.  ff  Fr.  Heralds  §5,  Saynt  Gregory.. writeth,.howe 
the  vysages  of  Englande  resemble  more  unto  aungelles  tlian 
earthly  creatures.  159*  R.  D.  Hypnerotovtachia  34  b, 
With  a  visage  adulterated  betwixt  a  mans  and  a  Goates. 
x6a5  B.  JoNSON  Staple  News  11,  i,  Shun.  And  such  a  par- 
boil'd  visage  !  Fit.  His  face  looks  like  a  dyer's  apron,  ju^t. 
1697  Drvden  ALneid  ix.  890  Old  Butes'  form  he  took, . .  His 
wrinkled  visage,  and  his  hoary  hairs.  171a  Steele  Spect. 
No.  518  P9  The  intrinsick  Worth. .is  ordinarily  calculated 
from  the  Cast  of  his  Visage,  the  Contour  of  his  Person  [etc.]. 
X769  E.  Bancroft  Guiana  133  The  visage  of  this  animal  is 
erect,  &  pretty  much  resembles  that  of  the  Quato.  1775 
AoAiR  Amer.  Ind.  5  Their  faces  are  tolerably  round,  con- 
trary to  the  visage  of  the  others,  which  inclines  mucli  to 
flatness.  x8so  W.  Ikving  Sketch  Bk.  I.  72  Their  visages, 
loo,  were  peculiar :  one  had  a  large  head,  broad  face,  and 
imall  piggish  eyes.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  iii,  A  visage 
like  mine,  looking  no  fresher  than  an  apple  that  has  stood 
the  winter.  x866  G.  Macdonald  Ann,  Q.  Neighb.  xxxii. 
(1878)  554  The  form  of  her  visage  was  altered. 

3.  The  face  or  features  as  expressive  of  feeling  or 
temperament ;  the  countenance. 

133^  R.  BRUNNKCAr^w*.  (1810)  308  BoldelyJ>ei  bed  bataile 
with  village  fuUe  austere.  <:i38o  Wvclif  Wks.  (1880)  307 
^tf  ^i  froJ?en  bi  irose  fisegea^en  men  ]>at  tellenhem  treut^e, 
noo  drede  )»ei  frozen  heere  owen  confusion,  c  1400  Rom. 
Rose  7^<y2  Of  her  estat  she  her  repented,  As  her  visage 
represented.  1448  Hen.  VI  IVill  in  J.  W.  Clark  Cambridge 
(1880)  158  As  they  wolanswere  before  the  blessed  anddrede- 
ful  visage  of  our  Lord  Jhesu  in  his.. last  dome.  <ri5oo 
Lancelot  460  The  king  stondilh  heuy  cherith,  And  to  the 
clerkis  his  visag  so  apperitb,  That  all  thei  dred  them  of  the 
kingis  myght.  a  1533  Ld.  BRRNERs/ZiM^nlxiv.  221  He  was 
so  ouercome  with  ire . , ,  that  his  vysage  became  lyke  a  flame 
of  fyer.  a  1547  Surrey  in  Totters  Misc.  (Arb.)  29  A  visage, 
stem,  and  myld  :  where  bothe  did  grow,  vice  to  contemne, 
io  vertue  to  reioyce.  a  1578  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron. 
Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  58  Mr.  George.. without  slope  of  toung 
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ansuering,  nocht  moveing  his  continance  nor  changing  his 
vessage.  1603  Shaks.  Mens,  /or M,  hi.  L  90  This  outward 
sainted  Deputie.  Whose  setled  visage,  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  ith  head.  165a  C.  B.  Stapvlton  Herodian  xix. 
158  A  mighty  Bulke  he  had  and  Visage  grim.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  II.  989  Him  thus  the  Anarch  old  With  faultring  speech 
and  visage  incompos'd,  Answer 'd.  17*8  Young  Love  0/ 
Fame  \.  219  Hence  aching  bosoms  wear  a  visage  gay.  1771 
GoLDSM.  Haunch  Venison  105  A  visage  so  sad,  and  so  pale 
with  affright,  Wak'd  Priam  in  drawing  his  curtains  by  night. 
x8io  Scott  Lady  of  L.  iii.  iv,  His  grisled  beard  and  matted 
hair  Obscured  a  visage  of  despair.  1834  HoCG  Domestic 
Manners  Scott  (1882J  ^i  He  looked  up  to  me  with  a  visage 
as  stern  as  that  of  a  judge.  i860  Motlev  Netherlands 
(1868)  I.  i.  2  A  plodding  invalid,  .with,  .dreary  visage. 

tb.  To  make  good  visage,  to  appear  cheerful  or 
composed  ;  to  make  oneself  pleasant  or  agreeable 
io  others.    Obs. 

CX386  Chaucer  Shipman^s  T.  230  We  may  wel  make 
cheer  and  good  visage,  And  dryve  forth  the  world,  as  it  may 
be.  1390  Gower  Con/.  III.  211  A  king  schal  make  good 
vi.sage,  That  noman  knowe  of  his  corage.  a  1450  Kjit.  de 
la  /(JKr  (1868)3  There  be  suche  men  that  lyethe  and  mak« 
ithe  good  visage  and  countenaunce  to  women  afore  hem, 
that  .scornithe  and  mockithe  hem  in  her  absence.  15*5  Ld. 
Berners  F'roiss.  II.  xcix.  [xcv.]  291  Than  the  duke  and 
these  two  knyghtes  rode  along  their  batayle  arid  made  good 
vysage. 

4.  trans/.  The  face  or  visible  side  of  the  sun  or 
moon. 

1390  Gower  Con/.  III.  109  The  Mones  cercle  so  lowets, 
Wherof  the  Sonne  out  of  his  stage  Ne  seth  him  noght  with 
full  visage,  c  1480  Henrvson  Fables,  Fox  tj-  IVol/ \\, 
Hesperous  put  up  his  cluddie  heid,  Schawand  his  lustie 
wisage  in  the  sky.  X500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xxxiii.  2  As 
3ung  Awrora,.  .In  orient schewhir  visage paile.  1590 Shaks. 
Mids.  N.  I.  i.  2IO  To-morrow  night  when  Phoebe  doth  be- 
hold Her  siluer  uisage,  in  the  wat'ry  glasse.  X634  Milton 
Comus  333  And  thou  fair  Moon.. Stoop  thy  pale  visage 
through  an  aniber  cloud.  And  disinherit  Chaos.  X667  — 
P.  L.  v.  419  Earth  and  the  Sea  feed  Air,  the  Air  those  fires 
Ethereal,  and  as  lowest  first  tlie  Moon ;  Whence  in  her 
visage  round  those  spots.  1794  G.  Adams  Nai.  ^  Exp, 
Philos.  IV.  xxxix.  88  Sometimes  she  looks  full  upon  us,  and 
her  visage  is  all  lustre.  1847  Whewell  hist.  Induct.  Sci. 
(ed.  2)  I.  137  note^  Aratus  says  of  the  moon, ..As  still  her 
shifting  visage  changing  turns  By  her  we  count  the  monthly 
round  of  morns. 

+  b;   The  face  or  surface  ^the  earth.   Obs.~^ 

c  xsoo  Lancelot  1374  He  distroys  by  vengance  of  his  suerd 
The  synaris  fra  the  vysagis  of  the  Erde. 

5.  In  various  figurative  uses.     (Cf.  7.) 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  899  Dowble  wordes  slye,  Swich 
as  men  clepe, 'a  word  with  two  visages',  c  1557  Abp.  Parker 
Fs.  Ixxx.  2J4  Visite  thy  vyne  O  Lordc.that  it  may  be  re* 
uiued  continiially  by  the  brighte  visage  of  thy  presence. 
x6o2  Shaks.  Ham.  111.  iii.  47  Whereto  serues  mercy.  But  to 
confront  the  visage  of  Offence?  1611  —  I  Vint.  T.  i.  ii.  266 
Beseech  your  Grace  Be  plainer  with  me,  let  me  know  my 
Trespas  By  it's  owne  visage.  1646  J.  Hall  Horx  Vac.  10 
To  propose  his  adversaries  arguments  with  tlieir  edge 
blunted  ;  nor.  .to  set  them  out  in  more  horrid  visages  then 
they  truly  carry.  1818  Shelley  Eug.  Hills  173  The  tattered 
pall  of  time,  Which  scarce  hides  thy  [i.e.Venice's]  visage  wan. 

t  6.  An  image  or  likeness  ;  a  portrait,   Obs. 

f  X375  Cursor  AL  1971  (Fairf.),  I  made  mon  ofter  myne 
awen  visage.  ^1400-50  Alexander  3362  (Dubl.),  Who- 
someuer  in  ]?at  ilke  hys  vysage  [z'.r.  ymage]  behaldes,  pe 
face  is  to  ^>e  foldward  pe  fete  into  t>e  welkyn.  1570-6  Lam- 
BARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  395  This  is  the  lively  visage  in 
deede,  both  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

7.  An  appearance  or  aspect.  -^  By  the  first  visage^ 
at  first  sight. 

142a  Yonge  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  157  Ofte  tymes  verite  hath 
a  vysage  of  lesynge,  and  ofte  tymes  a  lesynge  hath  a  coloure 
of  verite.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Laxv  Arms  (S.T.S.)  193 
As  be  the  first  visage  it  semys  that  he  suld  nouthir  obey  to 
the  tane  na  to  the  tothir.  1531  Elyot  Gov.  i.  x,  To  here 
ihinges  merueilous  and  exquisite,  whiche  hath  in  it  a  visage 
of  some  thinges  incredible.  1693  Ray  Creation  i.  (ed.  2)  103 
'J'he  sad  and  melancholick  Visage  of  their  Leaves,  Flowers 
and  Fruit.  x8ix  Pinkerton /*^/?a/.  I.  351  Noble  serpen- 
tine, .is  generally  of  a  dark  leek  green,  and  of  an  unctuous 
visage.  1905  Times,  Lit.  Supp.  27  Jan.  28/3  Freeman., 
tries  to  reconstitute  the  visage  of  the  towns  Pippin.. took 
and  the  towns  he  passed  by. 

f  8.  An  assumed  appearance ;  an  outward  show ; 
a  pretence  or  semblance.   Obs. 

1390  Gower  Con/  III.  227  Thing  which  men nevere afore 
knewe  He  broghte  up  thanne  of  his  taillage,  And  all  was 
under  the  visage  Of  werkes  which  he  made  tho.  1524  St. 
Papers  Hen.  V/II,  VI.  280  Demonstracions  and  colorable 
deallnges,  .sounding  more  to  a  shewe  and  visage  then  to 
any  parfite  frute.  1534  More  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  iii.  Wks. 
1211/2  They  see  him  so  many  times  make  a  great  visage  of 
warre,  whan  he  myndeth  it  not.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  i.  i.  50 
Others  there  are  Who  trym'd  in  Formes,  and  visages  of 
Dutie,  Keepe  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themseUies. 
a  1684  Leighton  Comm.  1  Pet.  iii.  15  '  Be  not  deceived; 
God  is  not  mocked.'  He  looks  through  all  vis.ages  and 
appearances,  in  upon  the  heart. 

t  b.  To  give  a  visage,  to  create  an  appearance 
or  impression.     Obs. 

1549  Bonner  jn  Foxe  A.  Sf  M.  (1563)  717/1  Lest  that 
they  tarieing  with  such  preachers  should.. gyue  a  vysage 
to  the  encouragement  of  other.  Ibid.  718/1  Your  tarieng 
with  him  still . .  shal  geue  a  visage,  that  there  doctrin  is 
tollerable. 

9.  Comb.,  2,%  visage-burner,  -changed  ad]. 

i6j5  K.  Long  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  11.  viii.  88  As  once  in 
Tyre  Pale,  guilty,  visage-chang'd  Penthevs  appear'd.  z8a4 
J.  BowRiNG  Batavian  Anthol.  158  Beast— an noyer— visage- 
burner— Fair-one's  spoiler— maiden's  hate, 

t  Vi"Sage,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  F.  envisa- 
ger  is  recorded  only  from  1583,  and  there  is  no  in- 
dependent evidence  for  Palsgrave's  visager^ 


VIS-A-VIS. 

1.  trans.  To  face  or  confront. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Merch,  T.  1029  Al  hadde  man  seyn  a 
thyng  with  bothe  hise  eyen,  Yit  shul  we  wommen  visage  it 
hardily,  And  wepe  and  swere  and  chide  subtilly. 

2.  To  look  upon  or  at ;  to  regard  or  observe. 
1450  Paston  Lett.  I.  150  My  Lord  was  with  the  Kyiige, 

and  he  vesaged  so  the  mater  thatalle  the  Kynges  howshold 
was  and  is  aferd  ryght  sore.  1530  Palsgr.  765/2  This  man 
hath  vysaged  me  wellsythe  I  cameinadores.  1531  Elvot 
Goz>,  11.  ii.  The  theues.  .humbly  approched  to  Scipio,  who 
visaged  them  in  suche  fourme  that  they.. made  humble 
reuerence. 

Hence  +Vi'saging  vbl.  j/^.,  meeting,  encounter- 
ing.   Obs, 

a  1500  Gough  Chron.  in  Six  Town  Chi-on.  (1911)  159  The 
duke  of  Somerset!  and  Sir  John  Nevyle  knyght  son  of  the 
Erie  of  Salisbury  had  grete  visagyng  to  gidder  at  London. 

Visaged  (vi-zed^d),  a.  [f.  Vjsage  j^^.]  Hav- 
ing a  visage  of  a  specified  kind. 

Frequent  (from  the  15th  c.)  as-the  second  element  in 
combs.,  e.g.  black-,  close;  double',  grim-,  hard-,  long-, 
sharp-visaged :  see  these  adjs. 

13..  A'.  Alls.  6351  (Laud  MS.),  Anojjer  folk  bisyde  is 
Visaged  after  hounde  I  wys.  X607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass 
65  By  reason  of  his  sad  heavy  humor,  always  stoically 
visaged.  x6t3  T^vo  Noble  K.  v.  iii.  52  Arcite  is  gently 
visagd.  X638  Mayne  Luciau  (1664)  132  Before  his  arrivall 
he  made  a  linnen  head  to  his  Dragon,  visaged  like  a  Man, 
and  painted  like  one.  1865  H.  Bushnell  Vicar.  Sacr.  11. 
ii.  (1868)  153  Christ  passes  before  us  visaged  in  sorrow.  1894 
Heslop  Northumbld.  Wds.  375  Hickory/yeced,  pock- 
marked, ill  visaged. 

Visar,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  VisoB. 

Visard.(e,  obs.  forms  of  Vizard. 

II  Vis-a-vis  (vi:zav/"-),  sb.jprep.,  and  adv.  Also 
8  viz-a-viz,  8-9  vis-a-vis.  [F.  vis-h-vis  face  to 
face,  f.  vis :— L,  visum,  ace.  of  visits  sight,  face  : 
see  Vis  sb,'^'\ 

A.  sb,  1.  A  light  carriage  for  two  persons  sitting 
face-to-face.   Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

X753  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  G.  Montague  17  July,  He  was 
walking  slowly,  .with.,  two  pages,  three  footmen  andaw/V- 
d-vis  following  him.  1768  J.  Byron  Na^r.  Patagonia  (ed. 
2)  230  The  common  vehicle  hei^e  is  a  calash,  or  kind  of  vis- 
Ji-vis,  drawn  by  one  mule  only.  X781  W.  Hayley  Triumphs 
0/  Temper  11.  98  Her  quick  eyes  sparkle  with  siu-prise  to  see 
The  glories  of  a  golden  viz-a*viz.  183X  Sir  J.  Sinclair 
Corr.  II.  357  It  is  necessary  to  purchase  a  very  strong  car- 
riage. . .  A  vis-a-vis  is  the  best  shape,  made  so  that  it  can  be 
converted  into  a  bed.  1844  Act  7  <y  8  Vict,  c-  91.  Sched., 
Every  horse,  .drawing  any  coach.. chaise,  phaeton,  vis-a- 
vis, calash,  curricle. 

pittr.  X77S  Mme.  D'Arblay  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  13 
Not  being  much  in  town,  the  new  vis-a-vis  were  not  familiar 
to  him.  1787  in  Sixth  Rep.  Dep.  Kpr.  Publ.  Rec.  \\.  177  A 
new  method  of  hanging  Coaches,  Vis  a  Viss,  and  other 
Bodies.  1801  Sporting  Mag.  XX.  41  The  number  of  coaches 
. .  vis-a-vis . .  and  nondescripts,  X834  in  J.  Tomlinson  Don- 
caster  (1887)  265  Mrs.  Belcher  for  Chaises  and  visivis  \sic\. 

2.  One  or  other  of  two  persons  or  things  facing, 
or  situated  opposite  to,  each  other. 

c  X757  Let.  in  J.  H.  Jesse  Selivyn  ^  Coniemp.  (1843)  1. 158 
We  are  reduced  to  Miss  Wylde,  who  has  a  most  charming 
vis-a-vis,  Mr.  Ward,  who  sings  Hke  a  nightingale.  X766 
G.  Williams  Ibid.  II.  56  My  z'w-a-e'/s  thinks  you  have  done 
wrong  to  let  even  the  music-meeting  go  off  unattended. 
X840  Hood  Up  Rhine  113  There  you  are,  at  an  Innkeeper's 
ordinary,  with  alt  kinds  of  low  company,  and  a  common 
soldier  for  your  vis-a-vis.  1865  W.  G.  Palgrave  Arabia 
II.  204  Menamah,  though  larger  in  extent  than  Moharrek, 
has  a  less  showy  appearance :  it  is  a  centre  of  commerce, 
as  its  vis-a-vis  is  of  government.  X893  Martin  in  Barrows 
Pari.  Relig.  11.  1142  Does  it  make  no  difference  to  us, 
whether  we  have  for  our  vis-a-vis  on  the  other  shore  of  the 
ocean  a  Christian  or  a  pagan  power  ? 
b.  esp.  in  dancing.     Also  as//, 

x8o8  NIiss  Berry  yrnls.  ^  Corr.  II.  371  It  seems  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  them  [the  peasant  men  and  women 
dancing]  who  is  their  vis-a-vis.  X834  Marryat  P.  Simple 
(1863)  231  Miss  Eurydice  had  but  a  sorry  partner,  but  she 
undertook  to  instruct  me.  O'Brien  was  our  2'/j-a-^:j  with 
Miss  Euterpe.  1841  Thackeray  Gt.  Hoggariy  Diamond 
V,  Lady  Jane  Preston . .  asked  me  to  dance  with  her.  We^  had 
my  Lord  Tiptoff  and  Lady  Fanny  Rakes  for  our  zns-d-Tns. 
X877  Miss  Grant  Sun-Maid  xiv,  Partners  were  scrambling 
for  vis-k-vis  and  places. 

3.  A  meeting  face  to  face  ;  an  encounter. 

1867  Baker  Nile  Trib.  ii.  41  'ibis  being  my  first  vis-a-vis 
with  a  hippo,  I  was  not  certain  whether  I  could  claim  the 
victory.  187X  '  M.  Legrand  '  Catnbr.  Freshtn.  345  Every 
minute  brought  him  nearer  the  dreaded  z/i j-a- p/f  with  an 
omniscient  M.A. 

B.  1,  prep.  Over  against,  in  comparison  with, 
in  relation  to  ;  also  lit.,  facing,  face  to  face  with. 

*755  H.  Walpole  Let.  io  R.  Bcntley  16  Nov.,  What  a 
figure  would  they.. make  vis-a-vis  his  manly  vivacity  and 
dashing  eloquence.  1759  Chesterf.  Lfit.  1,1792)  IV.  161, 
I  allow  his  army  will  be  what  you  say;  but  what  will  that 
be  vis-a-vis  French,  Austrians,  Imperialists  Swedes,  and 
Russians,  who  must  amount  to  double  that  number?  1847 
E.  Bronte  IVuthering  Heights  i,  His  master  dived  down 
to  him,  leaving  me  z>is-a-zris  the  ruffianly  bitch.  1907 
IVestm.  Gaz.  24  July  lo/i  He  is  responsible  vis-k-vis  the 
Government  for  their  efficiency. 

2.  adv.  Opposite,  so  as  to  face  (another  or  each 
other), 

X807  Byron  Let.  in  Moore  Z./>t  (1830)  I.  ii^i  Even  the  hero 
of  my  Cornelian  (who  is  now  sitting  vis-a-vis,  reading  a 
volume  of  my  Poetics)  passed  me  in  Trinity  walks,  i8t6 
Gentl.  Mag.  LXXXVI.  i.  6  The  captivating  air  and  fasci- 
nating manners  of  a  French  lady,  who  sat  vis-a-zns.  1871 
Nesbitt  Catal.  Siade  Colt.  Glass  75  A  pair  of  doves  are 
poised  zris-a-vis. 

b.  Const,  to  or  with. 


VIS-A-VIS. 

1814  Scott  If^av.  Ixi,  Waverley ..  found  himself  in  the 
desired  vehicle,  Tis-d-vis  to  Mrs.  Nosebag.  1841  Mrs. 
MozLRY  Lost  Brooch  II.  XX.  142  Only  too  well  pleased  lo 
find  myself  once  again  vh  a  vis  to  Constance  Duff.  1870 
Disraeli  Lothair  xxi,  Lothair  was  there  vis-a-vis  with 
Miss  Arundel. 

Hence  Vls-^via  v,  ;  Tis-ii-visness. 

1839  LEVERy/.  Loi-reguer  vi,  -Xhe  hissing  kettle  on  the 
hob  was  vis  a  vis'd  by  a  gridiron  with  three  newly. taken 
trout,  1887  E.  GuRNEY  Tertium  Quid  I.  371,  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  involve  anything  like  the  sense  of  vis-a- 
vis-ness  or  parallelism,  suggested  to  me  now  by  such  a 
phrase  as  '  posited  myself  in  space  '. 

Vise,  abbrev.  form  of  Viscount. 

Viscaclia  (viskcenja).  Also  8  viscaoho,  8-9 
viscaccia,  9  vizcacha,  vischacha.  [a.  Sp.  vis- 
cacha  (also  biscacha  Biscacha),  ad.  Quichuan 
{Ji)tiiscacha.  Hence  also  F.  viscaq7ie.'\  One  or 
other  of  two  large  burrowing  rodents  of  South 
America,  related  to  the  chinchilla. 

a.  The  Za^/////;;  c«z;iVr/V,  inhabiting  the  upper 
Andes  from  Chill  to  Ecuador  ;  the  Alpine  viscacha. 

1604  E.  G[bimstone]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xxxviii. 
314  There  are  other  small  animalles  which  they  cail  Vis- 
cochas,  and  are  like  to  hares,  although  they  be  bigger.  1781 
Pennant  Hist.  Quadrup.  1 1.  376  Allied  to  this  [Cape  Hare] 
seems  the  ViscachoSy  01  V'iscachas^  mentioned  by  Acosta 
and  Fcuill^,  in  their  accounts  of  Peru.  i8ox  Shaw  Gen. 
Zool.  II.  I.  209  Viscw.cia. . .  This  species  is  said  to  have  the 
general  appearance  of  a  Rabbet.  i8zi  W.  Walton  Peruv. 
Sheep  175  They  afford  furs  and  ornamental  skins,,  .particu- 
larly the  viscacha,  which  is  a  species  of  rabbit.  1849  Sk. 
Nat.  Hist.f  Mammalia  IV.  126  The  general  colour  of  the 
viscacha  of  the  western  acclivities  of  the  Peruvian  Andes. . 
is  grayish  ash,  clouded  here  and  there  with  a  tint  of  brown. 
1879  E.  P.  Wright  Animal  Li/e  (Cassell)  196  I'he  Alpine 
Viscacha  {Lagidiitm  cuvierii)  inhabits  the  lofty  Andes  of 
Chili,  Bolivia,  and  Peru. 

b.  The  Lagostomus  trickodactyUts  of  the  south- 
em  Argentine  pampas. 

X836  Partington's  Brit.  CycL  Nat.  Hist.  II.  26  The  Vis- 
cacha {Lagostomus  trichodactyius)  is  about  the  size  of  a 
rabbit.  1855 prr'j  Circ.  Sci.yprg.  Nat.  III.  464  The  Vis- 
cacha. .inhabits  the  great  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it 
digs  burrows  for  itself.  £^i88s  CasseiCs  Nat.  Hist.  III. 
138  The  Viscacha  lives  on  the  Pampas  from  Buenos  Ayres 
to  the  borders  of  Patagonia. 

So  Vlscache.     rare~^. 

1847-9  'I'odds  Cyci.  Anat.  IV.  I.  373  In  the  viscache  the 
squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  ts.  .deeply  indented. 

t  Viscate, /;*/.  fl.  Oh.-^  [ad.  I,,  viscdt-us: 
cf.  next  and  Inviscate  v,'\     Inviscated. 

c  1400  Liin/ranc's  Cirurg.  136  Wlke  blood  is  not  viscat  tn 
J>e  substaunce  of  dure  matris,  as  pe  mater  is  in  empostymes. 

Visoated,  ppl.  a.  [f.  L.  viscCit-usy  pa,  pplc. 
of  viscare,  f.  viscus,  viscum  birdlime.]    (See  quots.) 

16*3  C0CKERA.M  I,  I'iscatedy  taken  with  Bird-lime.  1656 
Bloi;nt  G/ossogr.^  Viscated^  dressed,  or  taken  with  Bird- 
lime. 

II  Viscera  (visera),  sb.pl,  [L.,  viscera  \i\tcxm\ 
organs,  pi.  of  viscus  Vrscua  2.  Cf,  It.  viscere,  Sp. 
and  Pg.  visceras,  F,  visc^res.'] 

1.  Anat,  The  soft  contents  of  the  principal  cavi- 
ties of  the  body ;  esp.  the  internal  organs  of  the 
trunk;  the  entrails  or  l-owels  together  with  the 
heart,  liver,  lungs,  etc. 

1651  BtGCS  Ntiv  Disp.  p  174  Exhausting  the  stock  of  ali- 
ment from  the  vasa  and  I'tscera.  1667  Phil.  Trans,  II.  545 
Also  lifting  up  the  Viscera  of  the  lower  Belly.  ijriSQfiNcv 
Compt.  Disp.  Ill  For  in  the  Intentions,  the  Seat  of  the 
Complaint  is  most  commonly  in  the  Viscera.  1750  PkiL 
/"ra/w.  XLVII.  83(11  Uj  to  keep  them  from  touching  the 
abdominal  viscera  of  this  animal.  1801  Med.  Jrnl.  V.  500 
Instancing  its  powerful  effects  in  obstructions  of  the  viscera, 
especially  in  hver  cases.  1845  Budd  Dis.  Liver  yi  Great 
stress  is  laid  on  the  case  of  the  mollusca,  animals  whose 
liver  is  generally  immense  in  proportion  to  their  other  vis- 
cera.  1878  W.  H.  Dall  Later  Preh.  Man  18  The  viscera 
had  evidently  been  removed,  but  the  muscular  and  cutane* 
ous  tissues  were  in  tolerable  preservation, 

•\\i.  fig.   -  HowEL  j(^.*  3,  Obs. 
X65S  P^  CuLVERWEL  Treat.  11.  vi.  (1661)  141  Do  you  think 
now  that  God  will  trust  these  with  his  more  special  mercies, 
with  his  viscera  and  tender  mercies  ? 

2.  transf.  The  interior ;  the  inner  parts :  = 
Bowel  sb.^  4. 

1709  T.  RoBtNSON  Vind.  Mosaick  Syst.  41  If  the  Atheist 
wilt  venture  himself  into  the  Interior  Viscera  or  Bowels  of 
the  Earth.  i8>8  Lights  4-  Shades  I.  210,  I  dived  into  the 
viscera  of  Newgate-market. 

Visceral  (vi'seral),  a,  [ad.  med.L.  visceralis 
(Du  Cange)  internal,  f.  viscera',  see  prec.  So 
OF.  visceral  (fig.),  F.  visciral^  Sp.  visceral^  It, 
viscerale.] 

+  1.  a.  Affecting  the  viscera  or  bowels  regarded 
as  the  seat  of  emotion  ;  pertaining  to,  or  touching 
deeply,  inward  feelings.  Obs, 

1575  Fenton  Gold.  Epist.  (1582)  117  Thys  warre  is  called 
Viscerall,  for  that  it  is  bredde  and  begon  in  the  hearte,  and 
dissolueth  and  takes  ende  in  the  hearte.  i6s6T.  H[awkins] 
tr.  Caussin's  Holy  Court  288  He  is  vnited  to  all  men,  as 
oftentyinesas  they  receyue  him,  by  a  viscerall  transfusion  of 
himseffe,  as  one  shouUl  melt  one  waxe  within  another.  1617 
DoNS'E  Serm.  (1640)  28^  Christ  here  sends  Paracletum  in  a 
more  entire  and  a  more  internall  and  more  Viscerall  sense— a 
Comforter.  1640  Bp.  Reynolds  Passions  xi.  109  Love  is  of 
all  other  the  inmost  and  most  viscerall  affection  ;  and  there- 
fore called  by  the  apostle.  '  BoweU  of  love  '. 

f  b.  fi^.  Lying  in  the  entrails  or  inward  parts. 

i6s4  Donne  Serm.  xvii,  (1640)  167  There  is  the  land  of 
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Gold,  centricall  Gold,  viscerall  Gold,  gremiall  Gold,  Gold 
in  the  Matrice  and  womb  of  God. 

2.  Phys.  Of  disorders  or  diseases:  Affecting  the 
viscera  or  internal  organs. 

1794  in  Morse  W;wr.  Geog.  I.  500  The  Lebanon  pool  is 
famous  for  having  wrought  many  cures.. even  in  visceral 
obstructions  and  indigestion.  1845  Ford  Handbk.  Spain 
II.  91Q  A  spring.. much  frequented  for  visceral  disorders. 
1862  Smiles  Engineers  HI.  247  Disease  also  fell  upon  him,— 
first  fever,  and  then  visceral  derangement.  1876  IIristovvk 
Th.  ^  Piact.  Med.  (1878)  288  'Ihe  visceral  lesions  and 
cachexias  which  supervene  on  ague. 

3.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  situ- 
ated in  or  among,  the  viscera. 

i8s6  KiRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  xxxviii  IV.  62  The  bronchix 
..may  be  considered  as  consisting  in  general  of. .visceral 
ones  which  enter  the  cavity  of  the  body,  and  are  lost 
amongst  the  viscera  and  the  caul  [etc,].  1853  Kanr 
Grinnell  Exp.  xxx.  (1856)  259  The  lost  art  of  petrified  vis- 
ceral monstrosities  seen  at  the  medical  scliools.  1870 
RoLLESTON  Am'm.  Li/e  Introd.  p.  xix,  In  the  sub-kingdom 
vertebrata.  .visceral  systems  exist  in  specialized  and  differ- 
entiated forms.  x88o  Bastian  Brain  34  Such  communica- 
ting branches  are  especially  numerous  in  the  course  of  the 
visceral  nerves. 

b.  Visceral  cavity^  that  part  of  an  animal  body 
in  which  the  viscera  are  contained. 

1846  Dana  Zooph.  (1848)  11  A  visceral  cavity  closed 
below.  1851  S.  P.  Woodward  Mollusca  i.  31  Sea-water  is 
admitted  to  the  visceral  cavity  of  many  of  the  moUusks  by 
minute  canals.  x868  Duncan  Insect  iVorld  Introd.  14  It 
is  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  great  visceral  cavity 
which  serve  as  conductors  to  the  blood. 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  viscera  of  animals  used  as  a 
means  of  divination. 

1833  Mks.  Browning  Prometh.  Bound  Poems  1850  I.  i6r, 
I.. taught  what  sign  Of  visceral  lightness,  coloured  to  a 
shade,  May  charm  the  genial  gods.  x86i  Col.  Hawker  in 
C.  E.  Byles  Life  *  Lett.  (1905)  xvii.  382,  I  have  visceral 
augury. 

5.  Anat.  a.  Visceral  layer,  a  portion  of  the 
arachnoid  membrane. 

1840  G.  V.  Ellis  Anat.  13  That  portion  of  it.  which 
covers  the  brain,  or  the  visceral  layer,  is  separated  from  tiie 
brain  by  a  considerable  interval.  1875  Sir  W.Turner  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  I.  865/1  Many  anatomists  regard  the  arach- 
noid as  the  visceral  layer  of  a  serous  membrane. 

b.  Visceral  arch y  one  of  a  set  of  parallel  ridges 
in  the  region  of  the  mouth  in  the  embryonic  skull. 
Visceral  cleft,  one  of  the  intervals  between  the 
visceral  arches. 

1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life  Introd.  p.  xlvii.  The  malleus 
of  Mamnialta . .  being  developed  out  of  the  proximal  elements 
of  the  first  visceral  arch.  187a  Mivart  Elem.  Anat.  i. 
(1873)  5  These  arches  are  separated  by  temporary  aperfures 
termed  'visceral  clefts'.  1875  Sir  W.  Turxer  in  Encycl. 
Brit,  I.  8-ii/i  Immediately  below  each  maxillary  lobe  four 
arches,  called  branchial  or  visceral,  arise  in  the  ventralaspect 
of  the  head. 

Hence  Vi'soerally  adv.     (In  quot.y?^.) 

a  1636  C.  FitzGeffrev  Comp.  to7u.  Captives  iil.  (1637)  38 
Then  shall  your  compa-^sion  extend  it  selfe  more  visceralTy 
towards  your  afflicted  brethren. 

Viscerate,  v.  'are,  [f.  Visceka  +  ate :i, 
after  eviscerate.']  Irans.  To  eviscerate,  disem- 
bowel.   Alsoyf^. 

17J7  Bailkv  (vol.  II),  FiVc^r/i/;^,  having  the  Bowels  taken 
out.  ij^  sporting  Mag.  XII.  53  A  butcher  was  employed 
one  evening  to  viscerate  a  mare.  1830  Examiner  659  i 
A  vain  pretender,  who.. falls  a  victim  to  his  temerity  and 
is  dissected  ; — viscerated  to  the  edification  of  the  profession. 

Visoeration.  rare-^.  [ad,  L.  viscerdlio,  f. 
viscera  Viscera.]     (See  quots.) 

1613  CocKERAM  I,  I'isceration,  a  dole  of  raw  flesh.  1656 
Blount  Glossogr.  (after  Cooper),  Visceration.. ^ood  chear, 
a  dole  or  distributing  raw  flesh  at  the  death  of  rich  men,  or 
when  hogs  are  killed ;  also  the  garbage  that  Hunters  give 
their  Dogs. 

Viscero-  (vi-ser*?),  combining  form,  on  Greek 
models,  of  L.  viscera  Viscera,  employed  in  ana- 
tomical terms,  as  viscero-branchidl,  'pericardial^ 
-pleural  (etc.),  adjs.  Also  viisceropto'fiis  Path. 
(see  quot.  1897). 

The  more  correct  combining  form  visceri-  is  given  in 
some  dictionaries,  as  viscericardial,  etc. 

1W3  E.  R.  Lankbster  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  667/1  The 
pericardium  is  extended  soastoforma  very  large  sac  passing 
among  the  viscera  dorsal  wards.. the  viscero. pericardial 
sac.  Ibid,  679/3  The  visceral  nerves  of  the  viscero-pleural 
ganglion.pair.  1888  Hov/e.^  8i  Scott  Huxley  «f  Martins 
Biol.  i.  108  Viscero-utotor  nerves  ;  seen  to  arise  from  both 
sympathetic  and  lumbo-sacral  plexus  for  distribution  to  the 
pelvic  viscera.  1888  W.  Hrrdman  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII. 
613/1  A  third  great  sinus,  the  viscero-branchial  vessel.  1897 
AllbHtt''s  S^st.  Med.  III.  587  The  names  enteroptosis  or 
visceroptosis  have  been  applied  to  cases  in  which  various 
abdominal  organs  have  become  displaced  from  their  normal 
positions.  1905  H.  D.  Rolleston  Dis.  Liver  11  In  other 
cases  the  symptoms  are  due  to  visceroptosis. 

t  Viscero  Be,  a.  Obs.~^  [-ose.]    =  next. 

1690  },  KnwARtJS  Demonstr.  Exist.  God  11.  (1696)  83  This 
viscerose  sort  of  flesh  is  most  suitable . .  to  those  vessels  and 
parts  of  the  body  which  are  composed  of  it. 

tVi'scerous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  ViscER-A  + -ous.] 
Of  the  nature  of,  resembling  that  of,  the  viscera. 

1657  W.  Coles  Adam  in  Eden  x!ix.  It  [fumitory]  pre- 
vaileth  in  Chronicall  diseases  arising  from  stoppings  ofthe 
viscerous  parts.  1668  Culpeppf.r  &  Colk  Barthol.  Anat. 
Introd.,  Viscerous  flesh  or  the  flesh  of  the  Bowels.  waS 
Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Flesh,  The  Antients  made  five  differ- 
ent kinds  of  Flesh  :.  .The  third,  Viscerous,  as  the  Flesh  of 
the  Stomach  and  Intestines. 


VISCONTIEL. 

Viscid  (vi'sid),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  viscid-us,  f. 
L.  viscmu  birdlime  (see  Viscous  a.).  Hence  also 
OF.  viscide,  It.  viscido.] 

1.  Of  fluid  orsoftsubstnnces  :  Having  a  glutinous 
or  gluey  character ;  sticky,  adhesive,  ropy.  (Cf. 
Viscous  a.  I .) 

1635  Brathwait  Arcad.  Pr.  235,  I  meane  by  sweatings 
and  suffumigations  to  extract  all  those  viscid  and  oily 
humours.  1657  Physical  Diet.,  Viscid  phlegm^  clammy 
tough  phlegm,  roping  like  birdlime.  167a  Grew  Auat. 
Roots  I.  iii,  $21,  1  call  it  a  Balsame;. .  Yet  not  a  Terebinth; 
because,  nothing  near  so  viscid  or  tenaceous  as  that  is. 
174J  Loud,  <5-  Country  Brew,  I.  (ed.  4)  46  By  which  the 
spirituous  Particles  are  set  loose  and  free  from  their  viscid 
Confinements.  1777  Forster  Voy.  round  World  I.  104 
Whenever  we  lamed  any  of  them^  they  disgorged  a  quan- 
tity of  viscid  food.  1804  Abkrnfthv  Surg.  Obs.  131,  I 
could  not  see  the  surface  [of  the  ulcerj  for  a  very  viscid  dis- 
charge, which  adhered  to  it  like  mucus.  1845  Budd  Dis. 
Liver  268  In  persons  who  die  of  phthisis,  the  bile  in  the 
gall-bladder,  .is  often  very  dark-coloured,  and  viscid.  1875 
Uarwin  Inseciiv.  PI,  \.  13  The  secretion  from  the  glands  is 
extremely  viscid. 

2.  Of  surfaces :  Covered  with  a  glutinous  or 
sticky  secretion.     Chiefly  Bot,  of  leaves. 

1760  J,  Lef.  Introd.  Bot.  iii.  v.  (1765)  182  Viscid,  Clammy, 
when  they  are  smeared  over  with  a  Juice  that  is  not  fluid 
but  tenacious,  sticky.  1793  Maktvn  Lang,  Bot,  s.v. 
Viscidum,  A  Viscid  or  clammy  leaf.  i8ia  New  Bot.  Card. 
I.  42  The  panicle  is  upright  and  viscid.  18x8  Stark  Elem. 
Nat.  Hist,  I.  421  Head., covered  with  large  and  hard 
plates,  or  a  viscid  skin.  1870  Hooker  Stud.  I-lora  207 
Senecio  viscosus;  annual,  glandular-pubescent,  viscid.  1874 
hvBBOCK  I  Vi  Id  J-'lowers  iii.  164  Close  behind  the  stigma  is 
a  projection  which  terminates  in  a  very  viscid  disk. 

Viscidity  (visi-diti).  [f.  prec. +  -ity.  Cf.  obs. 
F.  viscidity  (i6th  c.).] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  viscid  ;  glutinousness, 
stickiness,  ropiness. 

i6n  CoTGB.,  Viscidity,  visciditie;. .  viscositie,  1658 
Phillips,  Viscidity  or  Viscosity,  a  clamminesse,  a  sticking 
to  any  thing  like  glue  or  bird  lime.  1686  Plot  Stajffordsh. 
100  The  Sulphur  by  its  viscidity,  does,  .sweeten  the  pun- 
gency  of  the  Salt.  1707  Flover  Physic,  Pulse-lVatch  189 
Then  we  must  dilute  the  Viscidity  of  the  Humours  if  it  be 
sizy.  ij^ZDescr,  7Vi^7H^j  i7QSalmon.  .offendstheStomach 
by  its  Viscidity.  1773  Phil.  Trans.  LXIV.  30  The  density, 
viscidity,  and  other  qualities  of  this  matter.  1836-9  Todds 
Cycl.  Anat.  II.  101/2  The  viscidity  ofthe  solution  of  sugar 
..is  very  little  above  that  of  pure  water.  1876  Bartholow 
Mat,  Med.  (187c))  469  Castor-oil  has  a  pale  amber-color, .. 
and  is  quite  viscid.     Cold  increases  the  viscidity. 

2.  A  collection  or  accumulation  of  viscid  hu- 
mours; viscid  matter  or  substance. 

c  1710  Gibson  Farrier's  Guide  w.  xxxix.  (1738)  144  The 
cure  consists  in  all  those  things  that  are  proper  to  destroy 
the  Viscidities  in  the  Bowels.  17^43  tr.  b eister  s  Sur^.  193 
For  by  this  means  all  Viscidiiies  in  the  Blood  will  be 
diluted.  1774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  xvi.  90  The 
parts  of  the  fluid  rubbing  against  each  other,  destroy  all 
viscidities.  1846  Landor  Imag.  Conv.  Wks.  II,  237/1  They 
must  have  honey,  sugar,  cinnamon. . .  Dante  ar)d  Ariosto, 
different  as  they  are,  equally  avoided  these  sweet  viscidities. 

Vi*scidize»  v.  rare.  [f.  Viscid  a.  +  -izE.] 
intr.   To  become  viscid. 

1859  R.  F.  Burton  Cenir.  Afr.  in  yrnl.  Geog.Soc.  XXIX. 
437  It  viscidizes  in  the  solution  used  for  washing  the  true 
copal.  iS-^S  —  Gorilla  L.  II.  56, 1  was  assured  that  it  does 
not  viscidize  in  the  potash-wash, 

Vi'Scidly,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2  ]  In  a  viscid 
manner, 

i83t  W.  P.  C.  Barton  Flora  N.  Amer.  I.  83  Plant  fetid, 
..all  over  viscidly  pubescent. 

Vi'scidness.     [-nkss.]   =  Viscidity. 

1710  T.  KuLLKR  Pharm.  Extemp.  218  Honey,  .from  its 
Viscidness,  digesteth  and  healeth.  1755  Phil,  Trans.  L. 
876,  I  have  already  observed,  that  Cassia  is  found  in  chew- 
incLto  have  a  viscidness,  which  Cinnamon  has  not. 

viaciere,  obs,  form  ol  Vizier. 

Viscin  (vi'sin).  Chem.  [a.  F.  viscin  (Macaire), 
f.  L.  viscum  birdlime  (see  Viscous  «.)  +  -in.]  A 
substance  which  forms  the  main  constituent  of 
birdlime,  chiefly  obtained  from  the  berries  and 
other  parts  ofthe  mistletoe. 

1838  T.Thomson  Chem.  0?^./?f)fl';W  917  The  berries.. yield 
to  alcohol  a  brown  extractive  matter  soluble  in  water,  which 
smells  like  viscin.  1887  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  V. 
1 2/1  Mistletoe. .  contains  sugar, .  .and  a  peculiar,  very  sticky 
substance,  viscin.  Viscin  is  also  contained  in  a  few  other 
plants. 

Vi*SCOid,  a,  rare^^.  [-0ID.]  Of  a  viscid  or 
viscous  nature. 

187^  Lf.  Conte  Elem.  Geol.  (1879)  55  A  glacier  moves  like 
a  fluid,  though  a  very  stiflf,  viscous.fluid  :  its  mction  may 
therefore  be  rightly  called  viscoid. 

Visco'ineter,  variant  of  Viscosimeter, 

1883  SiMMONDS  Diet.  Trade^  Viscometer,  a  standard 
measurer  for  ascertaining  the  viscosity  of  oils  for  cotton- 
mill  and  other  spindles. 

t  Viscontal,  a.  Obs.—'^  [f.  viscont  Viscount.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  viscount. 

174a  J.  Clerk  in  Bibl.  Topogr.  Brit.  (1790)  III.  71  What 
you  write  of  the  Viscontal  seal,  found  in  an  urn  with 
bones. 

Viscontiel,  variant  of  Vicontiel  a. 

1798  Kep.  Comm.  Ho,  Cofnm.{\Zo-^)  XIII.  107  The  Rents 
whereof  (called  Viscontiel  Rents)  are  in  the  Collection  of 
the  Sheriffs  of  the  several  Counties,  Cities,  and  Towns  in 
England.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  \\\.  vii.  684  The  second 
consisting  of  certain  rents  called  viscontiel  rents,  or  rents 
for  which  the  sheriffs  were  accountable. 
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VISCOSE. 

ViSCO'Se,  J*.  U'  L  viscum  birdlime  +  -OSE  -.] 
A  special  form  of  cotton  pulp,  applied  to  various 
industrial  purposes. 

1896  IVestm.  Cox.  10  April  8/2  A.  .contract  for  sacks  in 
this  new  cotton  pulp,  to  which  the  name  of  viscose  is  given. 

t  Viscose, 'I.  Ods.  [ad.  l^  vtsidS'tis :  see  Vis- 
cous a.]     Viscid,  viscous. 

c  S400  Lan/roitcs  Cirurg.  33  (Addit.   MS.),  Synwys  by    ; 
kynde  bub    nessche   and   viscose,     a  x4ss    tr.    Ardernes    \ 
Trtat.Fishtia^  etc.  78,  Itavoideb'«J"eranlyventoseiiez,and    j 
wonderfully  putte^  out  viscose  fleume  &  putrified.     15*6 
Fi/gr.  Ptrf.  (W,  dc  W.  1531)  118  The  nature  of  a  passyon 
of  ire  or  fyUhy  pleasure  of  the  body  is  so  viscose  &  cleuynge,    1 
that  harde  it  is  for  a  begynner  in  perfeccyon  to  put  it  away 
whan  he  woldc.     17*7  Bailey  (voL   II),  Viscose,  clammy, 
sticky,  glewy.     1775  PhiL   Trans.   LXV.    224   A   viscose 
matter,  like  that  which  is  seen  on  fish  newly  caught,  issues    | 
from  them.  ' 

Viscosi'meter.  [f.  L-  viscds-us  Viscous  a. : 
see  -METER.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
viscosity  of  liquids. 

1S66  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  1003  Viscosimeter.  This 
name  is  given  by  Dollfus  to  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
viscosity  of  colouring  liquids  thickened  with  gum,  &c. 
i8Sa  Crookes  Dyeing  ^  Tissue.Printing  381  To  test  the 
strength  of  a  sample,  it  is  dissolved  in  water,.. and  tested 
with  the  vi'^osimetcr. 
Viscosity  (viskpslti).  Also  5-6  viscosite,  6 
-tye,6-7-tie.  [a.  OK.  vtscosite  (F.  viscositi)  or 
ad.  med.L.  viscosiiaSj  f.  L.  viscds-us  viscous :  see 
-ITY.  So  It.  znscositd,  Sp.  viscosidady  Pg.  -idade.'\ 
1.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  viscous ;  viscidity.  ! 
n  14*5  tr.  Ardeme's  Treat.  Fistula^  etc.  65  Bole  with  his 
drynes  and  viscosite  consumij)  J>e  moistenes.  c  1530  yudic. 
Urines  in.  vi.  50  b,  Suche  maner  of  froth  sheweth  alway  more 
viscosite ..  of  humours  in  y"  body,  than  doyth  ony  other 
maner  of  froth.  igSa  Hester  Seer.  Phiorav.  iii.  iv.  9  It 
taketh  awaie  the  viscositie  in  the  Stomacke,  and  openeth 
the  powres.  z6so  Venner  Via  Recta  iv.  80 The  Perch  is. . 
a  little  inferiour. .,  by  reason  of  some  viscosity  in  it.  1669 
BoVLE  Contn.  New  Exp.  11.  (1682)  140  That  liquor  is  very 
thin,  and  hath  no  viscosity  to  resist  the  pervading  body. 
1686  Goad  Ceiest.  Bodies  i.  ix.  31  Rarity  is  nothing  but  a 
Privation  of  Density, . .  Friability  of  Viscosity.  _  1733  Chevnk 
Eng.  Malady  iii.  iv.  (1734)  304  The  phlegm  in  the  Glands 
..is  nothing  but  the  Viscosity  of  the  Serum  of  the  Blood. 
1771  T.  Percival  Ess.  (1777)  I.  190  To  dissolve  a  general 
lentor  and  viscosity  of  the  whole  mass  of  fluids.  i8«  W.  P. 
C  Barton  Flora  N,  Am^r.  I.  65  The  extreme  viscosity  of 
its  pubescence,  has  caused  it  to  receive  the  specific  name  it 
bears.  1899  Altbult's  Syst.  Afed.VU.  245  The  resistances 
due  to  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries. 
_^g.  x66a  M.  W.  Marriage- B  roa/aer  V.  i,  So  I,  bymy  vis- 
cosity. Labouring  for  life  in  love-lime  [am]  drown'd  in 
Cupid's  galli-poL  190a  Spectator  29  Nov.  825/1  Vehicular 
tramc.  .will,  .block  itself  from  its  inherent  viscosity. 

aitrib.  1898  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  -V.  461  The  determina- 
tion  of  the  viscosity  coefficient  of  the  blood. 

b.  Magmiic  viscosity^  tendency  on  the  part  of 
a  magnetic  medium  to  retard  the  magnetizing  force. 
1891  Electrical  Engineer  16  Sept.  287/1  Up  to  the  fre- 
quency tried— i.^.,  about  125  per_ second— there  is  no  sign 
of  magnetic  viscosity;  the  magnetic  cycle  is  unaffected  [etc.]. 
2.  A  viscous  substance ;  a  collection  of  viscous 
matter.     Cf.  Viscidity  2, 

'545  Ravnald  Byrtk  Mankynde  56  Linesede  oyle,  or 
oyle  of  fenegreke,  or  the  viscosite  of  holioke,  and  suche 
other.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau  s  Fr.  Chirurg.  27b/2 
When  the  stomacke  is  burthened  with  anye  cruditye  of  vn- 
digested  meat  or  drincke,  or  with  anye  other  viscositye 
w£itsoevcr.  1646  Sir  T.  Bkowne  Pseud.  F.p.  80  As  is^ 
observable  in  drops  of  syrup,  oyle  and  seminall  viscosities. 
1651  French  Distill,  v.  143  It  openeth  obstructions,  and 
urgetli  viscosities  of  the  stomack  and  bowells.  1707 
'loyer  Physic.  PulsC'lVatch  297  These  Viscosities  depend 
on  Heat.  1794  R.  J.  Sulivan  Vievi  Nat.  I.  493  The  sand 
..has,  by  the  means  of  a  calcareous  viscosity  infiltrated  by 
the  sea,  become  so  hard,  as  to  become  stone. 
Viscount  (vai'kaunt).  Forms:  a.  3-6  via- 
counte  (4  vescownte),  5-  viscount  (6  viscont). 
^.  5  vycounte,  vicouute,  vicound,  6  Sc.  ve- 
count,  6-8  vioount  (7  vicont).  [a.  AF.  ves-^ 
viscounte  {-cunte,  •contc'),  OF.  visconte^  viconle  (F, 
vicomte)yi.  vis-  YiCR- +  C0unee  Count  sd.^,  after 
med.L.  viacomes;  cf.  Vicb-count.  So  It.  vis- 
£onte^  Pg.  viscondcj  Sp.  vizconde.'] 

1.  Hist.  One  aciing  as  the  deputy  or  representa- 
tive of  a  count  or  earl  in  the  administration  of  a 
district ;  in  English  use  spec,  a  sheriff  or  high 
sheriflF. 

13»7Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  wThe  erle  Pictaveusc 
..ravesched  his  owne  viscountes  wyT  ibid.  165  Oon  Wy- 
domanis,  viscounte  of  Lemovik  . .  foond  greet  tresour  of 
gold.  ?  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  1984  Sir  Valyant  of  Vyleris. . 
made  siche  avowcz.  To  venquyse  by  victorie  the  vescownte 
of  Rome  !  1484  Caxton  Chivalry  23  Kyngcs  oughte  to 
baue  under  them  dukes,  Erles,  vycountes  and  other  lordes. 
^1513  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  (i8n)  287  Otho. .pursued  after 
y*  vaungarde  of  the  kyng,  of  y«  which  were  capitayns  y* 
vicounte  of  Mylyon,  and  one  named  fryer  Gamy.  1568 
Gbaftoh  Chron.  II.  113  The  Vicount  of  Melun,  a  verye 
noble  man  of  the  realmeof  Fraunce.  1579  Expos,  Terntes 
Lavj  181  b,  Viscount  is  a  magistrate,  and  officer,  of  grat 
authoryty  whom  wee  commonly  call  (Sherife).  1630  Wads- 
worth  i^res.  Estate  Spain  32  Vicountes  of  Spayne,  and 
the  value  of  their  Lordships,  of  which  they  are  Vicounts, 
1710  J.  Harris  Lex,  Techn.  II,  Viscounty . .  Vicount^  signi- 
fies as  much  as  Sheriff.  i86x  Ld.  Brougham  Brit.  Const. 
iii.  42  All  the  freeholders  assembled  under  the  viscount  or 
sheriff.  1867  Frfkman  Nonn.  Cong.  (1877)  I.  v.  302  Neal, 
the  valiant  Viscount  of  the  district. 
Comb.  1611  CoTGK-,  K/cww/Z/Vr,  of  a  Vicount,  Vicountlike. 
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b.  Tn  the  island  of  Jersey  :  (seequots.). 
1694  Falle  Jersey  ii.  65  Before  whom  rideth  the  Viscount, 
or  Sheriff,  with  liis  Staff  of  Office  erected,  one  End  thereof 
on  the  Pommel  of  his  Saddle.  i86>  Anstkd  Channel  Isl. 
IV.  xxiii.  525  In  Jersey  there  is  an  officer  called  Vicomle,  or 
Viscount,  who  represents  the  High  Sheriff  of  an  English 
county. 

2.  A  member  of  the  fourth  order  of  the  British 
peerage,  ranking  between  an  earl  and  a  baron, 
Occas.  contracted  Visc.y  Visct. 

This  use  of  the  tiile  dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI, 
when  John,  Baron  Beaumont,  was  created  Viscount  Beau- 
mont by  letters  patent  of  12th  February,  1440. 

1450  Rolls  of  Farlt.  V.  189/2  Notwithstondyng  that  Vis- 
countes were  not  erecte  nor  create,  in  the  tyme  of..oure 
Fadre.  c  1475  Contin.  Brut  602  pe  Duke  of  Northfolke,  J>e 
Erie  of  Warwyk,  Lord  Facounbryge,  &  Vicound  Bowser. 
a  1548  Hall  Chron.^  Rich.  IIl^  25  b,  Fraunces  loide  Louell 
was  then  made  Vicount  Louell,  and  the  kynge  his  cham- 
berlain. Ibid.t  Hen.  F///,  igo  The  kyng  . .  created  the 
vicount  Rochforth  Earle  of  Wilshire,  and  the  vicount  Fitz- 
water  was  created  Earle  of  Sussex.  i6a8  Bukt'on  Anat. 
Mel.  (ed.  3)  I.  ii.  i[i.xi,  A  Knight  would  be  a  Baronet,  and 
then  a  Lord,  and  then  a  vicount,  and  then  an  Earle.  1631 
Milton  Ep.  M,  Win.  3  The  honour'd  Wife  of  Winchester, 
A  Viscounts  daughter,  an  Earls  heir,  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary 
17  Oct.  1664, 1  went  with  my  Lord  Visct.  Cornebury  to  Corne- 
bury  in  Oxfordshire.  1765  Blackstone  Comni.  1.  385  All 
degrees  of  honour  are  not  of  equal  antiquity.  Those  now 
in  use  are  dukes,  marquesses,  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons. 
i^io  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  369/2  Peers  of  the  Realm;.,  the 
persons  who  fall  under  this  description  are  the  dukes,  mar- 
quesses, earls,  viscounts,  and  barons.  i88a  Ci'ssans  Her. 
(1893)  iSo  The  privilege  of  wearing  Coronets  was  accorded 
to  Viscounts  by  James  the  First. 

3.  In  Continental  usage  :  The  son  or  younger 
brother  of  a  count. 

2848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xxviii,  The  postillion  who 
drove  us  [to  Waterloo]  was  a  Viscount,  a  son  of  some  bank- 
rupt Imperial  General. 

Viscountcy  (vai'kauntsi).  [f,  prec,  +  -cy.] 
The  title,  dignity,  or  rank  of  a  viscount. 

x868  Daily  Neivs  6  July,  He  exchanges  a  barony  in  the 
peerageof  Ireland. .for  aviscountcy, the  fourth  order  in  the 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  zZ&^  L'^ool  Mercury -^ 
Mar.  s/r  Her  Majesty  has  conferred  the  dignity  of  a  vis- 
countcy upon  Sir  Henry  B.  W.  Brand.  1887  Ttvin  Soul 
I.  xvi.  169  Neither  Baronetcy  nor  Viscountcy  rewarded  his 
zeal. 

Viscountess  (vsi-kauntes).  [See  Viscount 
and  -ESS.  So  F.  vicomlesscy  It.  visconiessa,  Sp, 
vizcondesa^  Pg.  viscondessa^ 

1.  The  wife  of  a  viscount ;  a  peeress  of  the  fourth 
order  of  nol>ility, 

1475  Rolls  ofParlt.  VL  134/1  Margaret  Viscountesse  Lisle, 
wy  fe  of  the  said  Henry  Bodrugaii,  which  is  a  grete  estate  of 
this  Reame.  1525  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  Ixi.  80  b/2  The 
erle  then  sent  letters,  .desyrynge  the  kynge  to  suffre  his 
cosyn  the  vycountes  to  be  in  peas.  i$tg  Act  21  Hen.  V///, 
c,  13.  §  17  Any-Chapeleyne  of  any  Duches  Marques  Coun- 
tesse  Vyscountesse  or  Baronesse.  1578  Chr.  Prayers  in 
Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  521  The  Viscountess.  Viscountesses  I 
do  not  spare ;  For  of  them  I  have  no  care.  1643  Doc^. 
Lett.  Pat.  at  O.rf,  {i%-ij)  377  A  Lease  made. .to  the  said 
Viscountesse  of  parcell  of  the  lands.  1689  Loud.  Gaz.  No. 
2444/1  A  Pursuivant,  a  Vicountess,  Vicounts.  17*8  Cham- 
bers Cycl.  s.v.  Vicount,  A  Viscountess  may  have  lier  Gown 
bore  up  by  a  Woman,  out  of  the  Presence  of  her  Superiors ; 
and  in  their  Presence  by  a  Man.  iy$i  Gnw  Long  Story 
134  Why,  what  can  the  Viscountess  mean?  1805  in  A. 
Duncan  Nelson  (1806)  333  His  relict  Lady  Viscountess 
Nelson.  1876  T.  Hardy  Ethelberta  (1890)  317  Rather  dis- 
appointed at  this  aspect  of  a  viscountess's  life,  1890 
Froude  Ld.  Beaconsjield  xiv.  211  Mrs.  Disraeli  became 
Viscountess  Beaconsfield. 

2.  A  particular  size  of  slate. 

1878  D.  C.  Davies  Slate  ^  Slate  Quarrying  136  Prin- 
cesses . .  Duchesses . .  Marchionesses . .  Countesses . .  Viscoun- 
tesses 18x9. .Ladies. 

Viscountial,  a.    rare.    [f.  Viscount  +  -ial.] 

=  ViCONTlEL  a. 

X751  Eng.  Gazetteer  s.v.  Lincoln,  This  city  is  a  Co.  of 
itself,  .ind  has  a  vi^countial  jurisdiction  for  aom.  round. 

t  VisCOUUtry.     Obs.-^  [-RY,]  =  next. 

a  i66x  Fuller  Worthies,  Westminster  11.  (1662)  242  He 
forgot  that  he  was  but  Lord  Verulam.  A  Viscouniry  that 
began  and  ended  in  him  dying  issu'less. 

Vi'sconutship.    Also  7  vicount-.    [f.  Vis- 
count 4-  -SHIP.]      The  dignity   of  a  viscount ;  a 
viscountcy. 
1       x6it  [see  Viscounty  2].    a  1647  Habington  Surv.  Worcs. 
i    (Worcs.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  33  Concearninge  the  Devereuxes,  in 
i    Whom   are  included  the  Earldome  of  Essex  and  vicount- 
I    shyp  of  Hereford.     1651  Howell  Venice  25  Crema  was  a 
I    long  time  under  the  Vicountship  of  Milan  untill  the  yeer 
1405.    1881  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  My  Love  I.  xii.  215  The 
I    few  years  of  his  Viscountship, 

Viscounty  (vai-kaunti).    Also  6-7  vicountie, 
I   8  -ty.     [f.  Viscount +  -Y.    Cf.  OF.  vis-yViconte{i, 
etc.,  F.  vicomUj  It  viscontado^  Sp.  viz-,  Pg.  vis- 
\    condadoj  and  med.L  vicecomitatus.'\ 
i     f  1.  A  viscount.    Obs~^ 

1  1586  J.  Hooker  Hist.  IreL  in  Holinshed  IL  131/2  From 
I  thense  by  iourneies  he  marched  and  went  to  Corke,  being 
]  met  in  the  waie  by  the  vicounties  of  Roch  and  Barrie,  and 
I    by  sir  Corman  Mac  Teege. 

\     2.  Hist.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of,  the  terri- 
I    tory  under  the  authority  of,  a  viscount. 
I        161 1  CoTCR.,  Vice-conte,  a  vicountie,  a  vicountship.    1706 
\    Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Viscounty,  the  Territory  of  a  Vis- 
count; asortof  Lordship,  or  Jurisdiction  in  France;  as  The 
Viscounty  of  Turenne  is  very  considerable.     1756  Nugent 
Gr.  Tour,  France  IV.  286  Caen  has  a  provostsnip,  a  pre- 
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sidial,  a  vicounty,  an  office  of  the  fmances  of  the  admiralty, 
and  other  royal  tribunals.  179a  A.  Young  Trav.  France  6 
Mons.  Colmar,  a  Jew,  bought  the  seignory  and  estate,  in- 
cluding the  viscounty  of  .Amiens,  of  the  Duke  of  Chaulnes. 
1859  Jephson  Brittany  xvjii.  288  The  Viscounty  of  Dinaii 
.  .became.. the  herila;;e  of  a  young  lady.  1868  Freeman 
Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  II.  viii.  252  William  was  now  at  a 
point  in  Neal 's  own  viscounty,  at  no  great  distance  from  his 
own  casile.  1898  S.  Evans  Holy  Graal  46  Five  brothers 
shared  among  them  the  viscounty  of  that  city  [Marseilles], 

3.    =  ViscouNTcr. 

1859  Lever  Dav.  Dunn  Ixxii,  *  But  the  title  ? '  '  The  Vis- 
county goes  with  the  English  property.'  1874  Dixos  T7vo 
Queens  xviil  vii.  III.  353  About  the  time  when  he  received 
the  viscounty  of  Rochford.  1905  Westm.  Gaz.  9  Nov.  10/2 
His  Majesty  has.  .been  pleased  to  confer  the  dignity  of  a 
Viscounty  upon  Lord  Iveagh,  K.T. 

Viscous  (viskas),  a.  Forms  :  5-7  viscouse, 
6  vyscous,  6-  viscous  ;  6  vys-,  viscus.  [a. 
AF.  viscous  (Gower),  or  ad.  L.  viscosus  (cf.  Vis- 
cose a.),  {.  viscum  (also  viscus)  mistletoe,  bird- 
lime made  from  mistletoe-berries.  Cf.F.  visqucux^ 
It.,  Sp  ,  Pg.  viscoso-l 

1.  Of  substances  :  Having  a  glutinous  or  gluey 
character.    Cf.  Viscid  a.  i . 

c  1400  Lanfrancs  Ciritrg.  33Senewis  bi  kynde  l>en  neische 
&  viscouse.  1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  8  b,  Flewme, 
. .  thycke,  viscouse  lyke  byrde  lyme  and  heuy.  1543  Boordk 
Dyetiiry  xii.  (1870)  264  The  whyte  of  an  egge  is  viscus  and 
colde.  1547  —  Brev.  Health  §  207  Uy  eaiynge  of  euyl  & 
vyscus  meates  &  euyl  drinkes.  1578  Lvte  Dodoens  721 
The  fruit  is.. of  a  viscus  or  clammie  substance.  1605 
TiMMR  Quersit.  1.  X.  39  He  cast  up  from  his  stomacke  all 
impurity,  tough  and  viscous.  1664  Power  Exp.  Phihs.  i. 
52  A  Nitt  is  an  Egge  glewed  by  some  viscous  matter  to  the 
sides  of  the  hair  it  sticks  to.  1686  Goad  Ceiest.  Bodies  i. 
xviii.  120  Gossamere.  .is  nothing  else  but  the  viscous  misty 
vapour,  furled  up  by  the  warm  alteration  of  the  Air.  1718 
J.  Chamberlayne  Relig.  Philos.  I.  ix.  §  3  A  viscous  Liquor 
like  Turpentine.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  I.  37  Some 
sustain,  that  the  Chaos,  -was  a  mass  of  a  certain  kind  ot 
viscous  or  mucous  water.  xSaa  Imison  Sci.  ff  Art  I.  107 
Water  and  Mercury  may  be  considered  as  among  the  most 
perfect  fluids.  Others  as  oil  &c.  are  viscous  or  imperfect 
Huids.  1859  W.  H.  Gregory  Egyptll.  72  The  rocky  walls 
were  black  and  sticky,  and  seemed  to  sweat  a  thick,  fatty, 
viscous  liquor.  189;^  Allbutt's  S^-st.  Med.  II.  800  The 
blood  drawn  during  life  is  dark  and  viscous. 

trans/.  i8gg  A  U^'/ttt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  158  Contact  with 
the  abnormal  surface  sets  up  an  immediate  viscous  meta- 
morphosis of  the  platelets. 

b.  Physics.  Imperfectly  fluid ;  intermediate 
between  solid  and  fluid ;  adhesively  soft.  Also 
used  with  abstract  sbs.  (as  state ^  etc.). 

(a)  ii^'j'WH¥.viE.\.\. Hist.  Induct.  Sci.  {f:d..  2)xvni.  III. 683 
The  ice  ofa  glacier  is. .supposed  to  be  a  plastic  or  viscous 
mass.  1863  Baring-Gould  Iceland  194  The  edges  of  the 
molten  [lava]  stream  cooling  and  resisting  the  tension  of 
the  still  viscous  centre.  187a  C.  King  Mountain.  Sierra 
Nev.  xii.  261  The  water  converted  into  steam,  blew  up  the 
viscous  rock  in  such  forms  as  we  find.  1880  Times  1  Dec. 
10  His  researches  on  tidal  retardation  from  the  action  of  a 
satellite  on  a  viscous  planet. 

(b)  1830  Hekschel  Study  Nat.  Phil.  223  The  solid, 
liquid,  and  aeriform  state,  to  which,  perhaps,  ought  to  be 
added  the  viscous,  as  a  state  iniei  mediate  between  that  of 
solidity  and  fluidity.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  viii.  (1856). 
57  Forbes'  beautifully  simple  views  of  a  viscous  movement. 
1860TYNDALL  Glac,  11.  xvi.  311  The  inquiry  as  to  what  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  really  meant  when  he  piopounded  the  viscous 
theory.  1863  —  Heat  ii.  §  34.  (1870)  36The  viscous  charac- 
ter of  the  space  between  the  poles  instandy  disappears. 

2.  jig.  Adhesive,  sticky. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xxiii,  §  33. 100  These  gratie 
solemne  wittes-.haue  more  dignity  then- focliciiy :  But  in 
some  it  is  nature  to  bee  somewhat  viscouse  and  inwrapped, 
and  not  easie  to  turne.  1660  in  Harl.  Misc.  (iZog)  I.  276 
Our  magistracy  and  judicatures,  .have,  .been  intrusted  in 
such  viscous  and  birdiimed  fingers. 

3.  Bot.  Of  leaves:   =  Viscid  a.  2. 

1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  1.  37  Leaves,  like  those  of 
Linseed,  but.. more  viscous.  1857  A.  Gray  First  Less.  Bot. 
Gloss.,  Viscous, .  .having  a  glutinous  surface. 

Hence  Vi'scously  adv. 

1878  Abnev  Photogr.  55  Note  if  the  collodion  flows  freely, 
viscously,  or  lumpily. 

Vi'SCOUSneSS.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f.  prec] 
The  quality  of  being  viscous;  viscosity. 

1594  Plat  Jeivell-ho.,  Soyle  28  It  is  an  erronious  opinion 
to  thinke  that  Marie . .  is  to  be  knowne  from  other  moulds  by 
the  fattiness,-  or  viscousness  thereof.  i6ia  Woodall  Surg. 
Mate  Wks.  (1653)  238  The  thicknesse  and  viscousnesse  of 
Sulphur.  1674  Grew  >I«rt/.  PI.,  Disc.  Mixture  v.  vL  §3 
The  very  Cause  of  the  said  Viscousness  of  Phlegm,  is 
chiefly  some  great  Acidity  in  the  Blood.  1706  Stevens 
span.  Diet.  I,  Viscosidad,  Viscousness,  C\a.mmin*:ss.  1757  T. 
liiRCii  Hist.  Royal  Soc.  IV.  256  Dr.  Lister,  .added,  that 
holly  might  turn  [into  stone]  suddenly  by  reason  of  its 
viscousness  and  tenacity. 

t  Viscnous,  «.  Obs.  [Iireg.  f.  h.viscum^-us 
+  -ous.]     Viscous, 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  618  They  testific.a  re- 
pletion  of  grosse,  viscuous  or  slimy  humours,  and  a  great 
perturbation  of  the  spirits  within.  1635  Swan  Spec.  M.  v. 
§  2  (1643)  135  When  the  Exhalation  by  reason  of  the  want 
of  viscuous  matter  is  not  enflamed.  1655  T.  Vaughan 
Euphrates  24  It  is  even  so  with  the  World,  for  it  was  origi- 
nally made  of  a  seed,  of  a  seminall  viscuous  Humidity  or 
Water.  1705  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1977,  I  expected  Water, 
but  there  was  only  a  viscuous  darkish  Humour.  1706 
London  &  Wise  Retir'd  Gard'ner  I.  ii.  8  The  coldest  and 
most  viscuous  Dungs  or  Soil,  such  as  Cows-Dun§.  1771 
Encycl.  Brit.  II.  468  The  albumen  is  a  cold,  viscuous, 
white  liquor  in  the  egg. 

Hence  Vi'scnonsness. 
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1644  DiGBV  Nat.  Bodies  xxiii.  (1658)  262  The  soHdness 
and  viscuousness  of  the  substance  will  not  permit  it  to  evapo- 
rate. 

fl  Vi'SCns  ^.  Obs.  rare,  [app.a.  L.  vhcus  bird- 
lime, glue.]     A  soft  viscous  substance  or  mass. 

1643  J.  Steer  tr.  Exp.  Chyrurg.  viii.  36  This  following 
Viscus.  .in-:arnateth  all  sorts  of  corrupt  ulcers.  1673  Ray 
yourii.  Lozv  C.  457  Snails  takes  alive  shells  and  all,  and 
pounded  in  a  mortar  till  they  become  a  perfect  pap  or 
viscus. 

^I.Viscas  -  (vi-skps).  Anat.  [L.  viscus,  usually 
in  pi.  viscera  Viscera.]  One  or  other  of  the  soft 
internal  organs  of  the  body. 

17J8  Chambers  Cyci.,  Liver,  a  large  glandulous  Viscus, 
of  a  red  sanguine  Colour  [etc.].     1754-64  Smellir  Midwif. 

1.  144  A  t-^nsion  of  the  part  ensues  affecting  the  nerves  of 
that  Viscus.  1771  En  yd.  Brit.  I.  238  1  It  passes  next  be- 
hind the  liver,  through  the  great  sinus  of  that  viscus.  1804 
Abernethv  Sur^.  Obs.  236,  I  felt  the  bladder,  and  could 
puncture  that  viscus.  1839-47  Todds  Cyci.  Anat.  HI. 
208/2  In  other  parts  of  the  bxiy  they  assume  various 
appearances  peculiar  to  each  viscus  or  organ.  1879  Spe?*- 
CER  Data  Ethics  m.  33  Imperfection  of  any  viscus,  as 
lungs,  heart  or  liver, 

trans/.  i9»aT.  Castle  /ntrod.  Boi.  260  Sap  or  lymph.. 
must  either  be  intermediately  conveyed  to  some  viscus 
proper  to  give  it  elaboration,  or  immediately  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  plant. 

Visdamme,  obs.  variant  of  Vipame. 

Visdome,  obs.  So.  form  of  Wisdom. 

t  Vise,  sby  Obs.-'  [Cf.  Vise  v.'\  View,  con- 
templation, regard. 

a  1450  MvBC  Par.  Pr.  66  Thus  thys  worlde  )>ow  moste 
despyse,  And  holy  vertues  haue  in  vyse. 

Vise,  sbJ^  Coalmining.  Also  7  weyse.  [Of 
obscure  origin.     Cf.  Veise.]     (See  quots.) 

i67«  G.  Sinclair  Misc.  Observ.  Ifydrostat.  (1683)  281 
That  which  the  coal-hewers  term  the  vise,  or  some  of  them 
the  weyse  of  the  gae.  .which  in  effect  is.  .but  a  dark  vestige 
of  the  dipp  or  ri';e,  that  the  body  which  now  constitutes  the 
gae,  should  have  had  naturally,  if  it  had  been  perfected. 
»7*9  J;  WiLLtAMS  Min.  A'ingd.  I.  13  Your  conductor,  with 
the  p  )int  of  a  pick,  can  open  up  a  little  of  the  vise  or  fissure 
in  the  pavement,  /h'd.  14  The  mine  has  been  made  in  the 
vise  or  fissure  of  the  slip.  [See  also  Vestigia.]  1886  J. 
Barrowman  Sc.  .Mining  Terms  69  P^eizi:,  vees,  vise,  the 
line  of  fracture  of  a  fault  or  hitch. 

Vise,  var.  (now  usually  C/.S,)  of  ViCK  sb.-  (see 
also  sb.^,  etc.) ;  obs.  f.  Vi.ss  ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wise  sb. 
(manner) ;  obs.  f.  WiHEa. 

t  Vise.  V.  0^.  Forms  :  4-5  vise,  5  wyae,  5-6 
vyse,  6  .SV.  vyiss,  wys.  [Partly  (i)  aphetic  f.of 
avisi  Advise  v.  or  Devise  v.  :  partly  (2)  a.  OF. 
(mod.F.)  T'lV^r :— pop.L,  *visare,  f.  vfs-f  ppl,  stem 
of  L.  vidire  to  see.  Cf.  Vizy  z'.l] 
1.  trans.    To  devise,  contrive,  make. 

cijas  Song  0/ Yesterday  14  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  133  pis 
dayaslecf  we  may  be  liht  With  allc  J>e  mur)>es  >at  men 
may  vise  To  reuele  with  ^tsc  buyrdes  briht.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  4636  5*  vise  50W  ^ar-of  [sc.  goldj  vessell  lor 
vanyte  &  pride,  /bid.  5651  pe  names  of  all  ^  prouynces 
&  i»e  places  J>at  he  was  prince ouire.. ware  visid all  in  versis 
in  variant  letters. 

2.  refl.  To  bethink  oneself  {well  or  better) ;  = 
Advise  ».  5. 

a  1330  Syr  Degarre  542  Nou  I  schal  vise  me  bette.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xliii.  {Ceciie)  345  For-)?!  is  gud  je  wyse  ^u  - 
weilc,  or  ?e  ty ;)e  al  varldis  sele.  a  x^oo-^  Alexander  ( D.)  75 1 
pan  ayres  hym  forth  alexander  &  hys  aynde  takes .  ..wysez 
hym  how  he  say  wald  or  he  aunswer  ;he!des.  a  1500  in 
/f(t//>  Iia:'iH^,  etc.  81  Thar  ^ha  is  5liai,  th.ir  nay  is  nay, 
Thai  wysthmn  weili,  ore  at  thai  say.  a  1568'  This  ll-'aridis 
joy*  in  Bannatyne  MS.  (Hunter.  CI.)  202  Dreid  God,  do 
Weill  ;..Seik  weill  at  weill,  and  vyiss  the  voundir  weil. 
b.  trans.  To  think  of  as  useful  or  necessary. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1-26  pen  takis  to  him  tresour  8: 
trus^e%  in  ba^gis. .  .And  oSire  nccessari  notis  as  nedis  to  his 
craftis  To  silce  salmary  dangell  as  him  self  vyscs. 

3.  To  advise,  counsel, direct  (a  person);  =  Ad- 
vise V,  9. 

a  15*9  Skeltom  Replyc.  ngst.  Yng.  S.:olers  297  Therfore  I 
vyse  you  to  forsake  Of  heresy  the  deuyllysshe  scoles.  a  1553 
Udall  R oyster  D.  i.  iv.  (Arb.)  26  Weil  mocke  muche  of  hir, 
and  kcepe  hir  well  1  vise  ye.  1587  Mascali,  Goz't.  Cattle, 
Horses  <  160:1)  loi  To  trust  all  currant  horse-coursers,  I  vise 
thee  to  Ijeware. 

b.  With  clause  as  object ;   —  Advise  v.  9  c. 

1581  A.  Haix  lUeid  V.  08,  I  am  content  answerd  the  God, 
but  in  your  place  I  vise  For  better  end,  that  Pallas  she  do 
take  the  enterprise. 

4.  intr.  To  look  on  (something). 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1539 "A  ve^ioure  to  vise  on  of  violet 
floures.     Il>id.i,qi,s  pan  come  a  flijtir  in  of  fowls  as  fast  as 
it  dawid,  To  vise  on  as  vowtres  as  vermeon  hewid. 
b.  To  reflect  on  ;  to  consider,  contemplate. 

1568  T.  Howell  Newe  Sonets  (tSyg)  iiS'Within  whose 
troubled  head,  such  thronge  of  thoughts  doth  rise,  That 
now  on  this  and  then  on  that,  I  cease  not  oft  to  vise. 

6.  trans.  To  look  at  or  regard  attentively  or 
closely;  to  observe,  rare. 

1550  Bale  Eng.  Votaries  n.  88  She  loked  smothely 
vpon  him  (the  storye  siyth)  and  he  as  gcntyllye  vy.icd  her 
agayne.  ^1557  Asp.  Parker /'j.  cxix.  352  inure  my  hart ; 
1  purpose  yet  all  whole  thy  lawcs  to  vyse. 

Hence  f  Vised///,  a.,  =  Advised///,  a.  i; 
tVi-aing  vbl.  sb.^  advice,  counsel. 

c  1375  .SV.  Leg-  Saints  xxxvi.  {Htiptista)  496  .Scho  glutcrit 
liyme  rycht  ofie  With  wysing  fare  ^  wordis  softe,  1422 
YoNGR  tr.  Secreta  Secret,  130  Yf  thou  wolte  largely  lyue . . 
thrc  ihyngis  thou  moste  beholde..  .The  thyrde  that  ye  can 
be  viitide,  and  sec  the  Services  and  Mentis  of  thy  Subiectes. 
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Vise,  obs.  Sc.  var.  Wise  v.  (to  direct). 

II  Vis6  (vf-z^),  sb.  [F.  visl,  pa.  pple.  of  viser 
to  examine,  view  :  see  Vise  v:\  An  entry  or  note 
on  a  passport,  certificate,  or  other  official  docu- 
ment signifying  that  it  has  been  examined  and 
found  correct ;  a  formal  official  signature  or  entry 
of  this  nature:    =Visa. 

1858  Hawthobne  Fr.  t,  It.  Note-Iks.  ( 1 883)  36  The  oti,? 
of  a  mmister  carries  more  weight  than  that  of  a  consul. 
1904  Times  26  Aug.  n/6  The . .  system . .  requires  Consular 
vises  andcertificates  for  all  exports  to  their  country. 

II  Vise  (vf-zi' ),  V.  [See  prec]  trans.  To  put  a 
visi  on  (a  passport  or  other  document) ;  to  en- 
dorse or  sign  as  correct  and  in  due  order. 

l8ia  B.  SiLLlMAN  Jrnl.  Trav.  (1820)  111.  33  This  pass, 
port  had  not  been  indorsed,  '  vised  '  as  they  termed  it.  184a 
Borrow  mile  in  Sfain  viii,  An  officer,  .despatched  a  sol- 
dier with  me  to  the  police  office,  that  my  passport  might 
be  visaed.  1858  Merc.  Mariiu  Mag.  V.  24  Foreign  vessels 
are  bound  to  have  their  ship  papers  visid  by  ihe . .  Consu- 
lar Agents.  1891  Nation  (N.Y.)  19  May  372/a  The  informa- 
tion given  to  Intendente  Viel,  who  visaed  the  cablegram. 

trans/.  1854  Tait's  Mag.  XXI.  166  I'he  same  ages  visi^'d 
other  noels  who  wrote  worse,  and  better. 

Visaire,'  obs  form  of  Vizieb. 

t  Vi-sely,  adv.  Obs.-^  [Aphetic  f.  of  avisely 
Advisedly  aiz).]  Carefully,  attentively,  prudenth. 

c  1380  WvcLlF  IVks.  (t88o)  278  pat  (>e  sotil  aniortasyn^e 
of  seculer  lordischipis  Jjat  is  don  bi  menene  hondis  111 
fraude  of  \>^  kyngis  statute  be  visely  enquyred. 

t  Vi'Senent.  Obs.  In  5-6  vyse-,  vysment 
(5  Sc.  viss-,  wys-).  [Aphetic  f.  of  avisement 
Advisement,  or  directly  a.  OF.  visement  (rare)  f. 
viser  Visi  n.j  Consideration,  deliberation,  reflec- 
tion, thought. 

?  1414  l6  Pol.  Poems  (t904)  58  Wi()  wit  and  vysement  all 
amende.  Lete  werk  be  wilnes  5e  can  Joure  Crede.  ^1440 
JacoPs  Well  170  pe  ferst  spanne  muste  be  forthowjt  in 
thynkyng  of  )>i  synnes  be-fom,  wyth  a  full  vysement,  to 
brynge  hem  to  bi  mynde.  c  1500  Debate  Carfenlers  Tools 
25  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  80  Thou  arte  a  fole  in  that  case  :  For 
thou  spekes  without  vysment.  1535  W.  Stewart  Cron. 
Seat.  (Rolls)  II.  353  And  syne  agane  to  him  so  said  this  king, 
Without  lang  vysment  in  so  grit  ane  thing,  a  15M  He 
Cratlous  Craunii  85  in  liaimatyne  MS.  (Hunter.  CI.)  242 
With  vertewous  vysement  counsall  gude  reasoun. 

tVi-sanage.  Obs.~^  [Of  obscure  origin.]  A 
term  of  abuse  applied  to  a  woman. 

14 . .  Jieryn  1012  *  Go  home,  lewde  visenage,  ))SA  evil  must 
howethcl'  Quod  Beryne  to  the  damesell,  &  gan  hir  fray  & 
feer. 

Visenomy,  obs.  variant  of  Visnomy. 

Viser,  v.  rare.  [a.  F.  viser :  see  Vis£  v.']  trdns. 
=  Vise  v. 

i8jj  L.  Ritchie  Wand,  by  Loire  105  At  Tours,  they  re- 
fused..to  viser  our  passports.  1905  Daily  Chron.  3  July 
51  The  con.suIates  are  overwhelmed  with  applications  to 
viser  passports  for  people  going  abroad. 

Vi88r(e,  obs.  forms  of  Visob  sb.,  Vizieb. 

tVi'sem,  sb.  Obs.  Insvy-,  5-6  viseme,  6 
.SV.  vis(8)orne  (7  Sc.  vizerne).  [Altered  form  of 
viser  N\909.sb.y\     A  visor  or  vizard.     Alsoy?^. 

c  1400  Anturs  o/Arti.  xxxii.  Then  he  auaylet  vppe  his 
viserne  fro  his  ventalle.  1483  Cath,  Angl.  402/1  A  vyserne, 
lana.  1561  ItAVsir.  Biillinger  on  A  foe.  {i^j^)  -joh, Thai 
the  very  .sonnc  of  God  plucketh  of  the  viserne  from  Ihcie 
varlets.  a  1571  Knox  Hist.  Ref.n:  Wks.  t84a  II.  406  For 
I  see  the  pure  flock  in  no  less  daunger  nor  it  lies  bene  at 
ony  time  befoir,  except  that  the  Devillhesgottinavisiernc 
upon  his  face. 

Hence  t  Vi"»eni  v.,  f  Vi-»erned  ///.  a.,  -=  Vi- 
SOB  v.,  VlSOBED///.  a. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  402/1  To  vyserne,  larvare.  a  1508 
Roi.LocK  .SVrw.  ix.  Wks.  (1845)  I.  406  All  ar  visorned  folk; 
he  cuiiimis  out,  scho  cu  mmis  out,  all  masked  and  disaguysed. 

t  Visevase.  Ofe.-'  In  5  vyseuase.  [a.  obs. 
Du.  and  Flem.  vise-,  viese-vase  (Kilian  ;  W.Flem. 
viezeveze)  phantom;  mod.Dn.  \\!i?,viezevaas,  -waas 
prank,  trick,  grimace.]     A  vain  or  empty  matter. 

1481  Caxton  Reynard\\.  lArb  )8  Now  makelh  kywaert 
the  hare  a  complaynt  also,  that  thynketh  me  a  vyseuase. 

tVi'Sffee.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  //.  vysgeis. 
[app.  ad.  Sp.  and  Pg.  Jisga  in  the  same  sense.] 
(^See  quot.  1620  and  Fizgig  4.) 

'S93  ■'"'■  F.  Drake  Revived  (1628)  45  Such  poore  weapons 
as  they  had  :  viz.  a  broken  pointed  Rapier,  one  old  Visgee 
and  a  rustie  Caliuer:  lohn  Drake  took  the  Rapier,  and.. 
Richard  Allen  the  Visegee.  l6ij  R.  Hawkins  Voy.  S.  Sea 
42  The  Dolphins  and  Bonito's  are  taken  with  certaine  in- 
struments of  Iron,  which  we  call  Vysgei-s,  in  forme  of  an 
Eelespeare,  but  that  the  blades  are  round,  and  the  poynts 
like  vnto  the  head  of  a  broad  Arrow. 

Vishnu  {\r\nu).  Also  7  Vistnoy,  8  Wistoh- 
nu,  8-9  Vishnoo,  Vishnou.  [.Skr.  Vishnu, 
prob.  f.  the  root  vish,  and  meaning  'all-pervader' 
or  'worker'  (Monier- Williams).]  One  of  the 
principal  Hindu  deities,  holding  the  second  place 
in  the  great  triad,  but  by  his  worshippers  identified 
with  the  supreme  deity  and  regarded  as  the  pre- 
server of  the  world. 

J638  .Sir  T.  Herbert  Trao.  (ed.  j)  43  Bremaw..has 
power  to  create  all  other  creatures.  Vistney  has  order 
given  to  preserve  them.  zj6\  Orme  /fist.  Mil.  Trans, 
in-tostan  I.  183  That  identicalimage  of  the  god  Wistchnu, 
which  n^ed  10  be  worshipped  by  the  god  Brahma,  c  1790 
Sir  W.  Jones  Hymn  la  NdrAyena  Wks.  1799  VI.  368  The 
evil  beings,  who  are  feigned  10  have  sprung  from  the  ears 
of  Vishnu,    c  1791  Lncycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  VIII.  516/1  Many 
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of  these  enthusiasts  will  throw  themselves  in  the  way  of  the 
chariots  of  Vishnou  or  Sheevah.  £1813  Mrs.  Sherwood 
Stories  Ch.  Calech.  x.  73  At  the  foot  of  this  tree  was  a 
little  stone  figure  of  Vishnou  (that  is,  one  of  this  country's 
gods).  1877  J.  E.  Carpenter  tr.  Tie/e's  Hist.  Relig.  147 
In  the  cultus  of  Krishna  the  worship  of  Vishnu  reaches  its 
climax. 

Vishnnism  (vi-Jn«|iz'm).       [f.  prec. -l- -ism.] 

The  worship  of  Vishnu. 

1871  Alabaster  Wheel  of  Law  250  Veneration  of  holy* 
fool-prints  is  not  a  peculiarly  Buddhist  idea,  but  is  also  found 
in  other  religions,  and  particularly  in  Vishnuism.  1875  Sir 
W.  W.  Hunter  in  P.  E.  Roberts  Life  xiii.  (1901;  238 
Brahma-worship. . is  a  strange  mixture  of  Vishnuism,  Siva- 
ism,  and  something  much  older.  i88a  Athenxuni  17  June 
759/ 1  Prof.  Weber's  theory  that  Christianity  shaped  to  a 
certain  extent  Vishnuism. 

Vishnnite  (vi-JnK|3it).  [f.  as  prec.  ■^  -ITE.] 
A  worshipper  of  Vishnu  ;  an  adherent  of  Vishnu- 
ism.    Also  atlrib.  or  as  adj. 

1871  Tvi.OR  /V,/H.  Cult.  II.  364  A  Vishnuite  who  has  in- 
advertently killed  a  monkey,  .may  expiate  his  offence  by  a 
mock  sacrifice.  i88<  Athenaeum  17  June  758/3  The  great 
(^ivaite  and  Vishnuite  systems  of  more  recent  times. 

Vishnuvite  (vi-Jn«|V3it).  [f.  as  prec,  with 
V  from  the  Skr.  adj.  vaishnavd  belonging  to 
Vishnu.]    =  prec. 

The  form  Vishnavile  has  had  some  currency. 

1883  Eiuycl.  Brit.  XV.  185/1  The  Vi^hnuvites  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  northern  districts  [of  the  Madras  Presidency}. 
1896  Mission.  Herald  (Boston)  Oct,  395  This  evangelist., 
saw  a  Vishnuvite  mendicant  approaching,  .singing a  Chris- 
tian hymn.  Ibid.,  He  was  singing  them  in  place  of  his  old 
Vishnuvite  hymns. 

Visibility  (vizibi-liti).  [ad.  late  L.  visibili- 
tat-,  visibiiitds  {Tettull.),  f.  L.  visibiiis  :  see  next 
and  -ITY.  So  F.  visibiliU(OV.  visiblete).  It.  visi- 
bilith,  Sp.  visibilidad,  Pg.  ■idade.'] 

1.  The  condition,  state,  or  fact  of  being  visible; 
visible  character  or  quality;  capacity  of  being 
seen  (in  general,  or  under  special  conditions). 

a.  Of  the  Church,  a  kingdom,  etc. 

1581  W.  FuLKE  in  Con/er.  11.(1584)  H  ij  b.  What  visibilitie 
could  there  be  in  those  dales. .,  when  there  was  no  face  at 
all  01  an  outward  Church?  a  1591  H.  Smith  Cod's  Arroiu 
(1593)  Lj,  And  consequently  visibility  (which  the  Papists 
make  a  marke  of  the  Church)  is  no  perpetuall  marke  thereof 
1619  Lvnde  Fj'a  Tula  Ep.  Ded.  i  That  the  world  may  know. 
It  is  no  difficult  matter  for  a  meane  I.ay-man  to  prooue  the 
ancient  visibilitie  of  the  Protestant  profession,  a  i66>  Hey- 
LlN  Laud  (1668)  53  He  maintained  the  constant  and  per- 
petual  visibility  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  16*7  Poole  Dial, 
betw.  Protest,  j,  Papist  49  If  Christ  did  indeed  promise  the 
perpetual  visibility  of  his  Church.  1699  Ki:rnet  J9  Art. 
xix.  183  Another  question  may  arise  out  of  the  first  words  of 
this  Article,  concerning  the  Visibility  of  this  Church.  1841 
MvERS  Cath.  Th.  IV.  S  29.  315  The  visibility  of  the  Theo- 
cracy gradually  grew  fainter  and  fainter  from  the  first 
establishment  of  a  visible  monarchy.  1866  J.  G.  Murphv 
Coiniti.,  Exod.  XV.  18  The  kingdom  thus  rising  into  visi- 
bility never  .-igain  disappears  from  the  earth. 

b.  Of  things  in  general. 

1614  Jackson  Creed  111.  xxx.  §5  The  actual  visibility  of 
colours  wholly  depends  upon  the  light  as  well  for  existence 
as  duration.  1651  Baxter  /n/.  Bapt.  74  Where  there  is  not 
so  much  as  a  .seeming  or  visibility,  there  is  no  evidence. 
1678  Cudwortk  Intell.  Srst.  407  The  Sun  gives  to  things 
not  only  their  Visibility,  but  also  their  Generation.  1737 
WiiisTON  jfosefhus.  Hist.  v.  v.  §  4  This  gate  had  no  doors, 
for  it  represented  the  universal  visibility  of  heaven.  1771 
H.  Barnes  Pract.  Cas.  C.  P.  (ed.  2)  322  The  Affidavits  as 
to  Defendant's  Visibility  were  fully  answered,  and  his  total 
Absconding  proved.  1794  G-  Adams  Nat.  ^  Exp.  Philos. 
Ill,  XXV.  53  They  considered  the  visibility  of  matter  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  its  creation.  1813  Shelley  Q. 
Mab  vii.  13  tufte,  But  the  God  of  Theologians  is  incapable 
of  local  visibility.  1867  J.  HoCG  Microsc,  1.  ii.  44  The  visi- 
bility of  the  effect  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  object 
from  the  object-glass.  1881  Procter  Fam.  Sci.  Stud.  35 
The  comet.. attracted  more  attention  when  it  had  passed 
from  view  than. .during  the  brief  period  of  its  visibility. 

o.  spec.  The  possibility  of  (a  vessel,  etc.)  being 
seen  under  the  conditions  of  distance,  light,  at- 
mosphere, etc.,  existing  at  a  particular  time; 
hence  conversely,  the  possibility  of  seeing,  or  the 
range  of  vision,  under  such  conditions. 

Cf.  Harbord  Gloss.  Navig.  (1863),  s.v.  Weather  notation. 

19x4  tr.  Baudry's  Naval  Battle  265  The  radius  of  visi- 
bility must  fix  the  maximum  time  allowable  for  final  pre- 
parations. 1916  Sir  J.  ^RLLICOE  Disf.  24  June,  in  Battle 
0/  yutland  62  The  vi.;ibility  early  on  ist  June  (three  to 
four  miles)  was  less  than  on  3rst  May. 

2.   With  a  !>nd  pi.  A  visible  thing  or  object. 

i6s8  Feltham  Resolves  11.  ti.l  xcii.  269  St.  Paul  grants, 
that  they  may  know  God,  through  the  visibilities  in  his 
Workes.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ef.  1.  iii.  9  The  beati- 
tude of  that  part  which  earth  and  visibilities  too  weakly 
affect,  1660  Jer.  Taylor  Worthy  Coinmun.  i.  §  i.  27  It 
cannot  be  natural  flesh,  however  altered  in  circumstance 
and  visibilities.  x8s8  Carlvle  Misc.  (1857)  I.  162  Mind,  by 
being  modelled  in  Men's  imaginations  into  a  Shape,  a  Visi- 
bility.  1843—  ^(tj/  ff  Pr.  11.  xvi,  The  Hijjhest  God  dwells 
visible  in  that  mystic  unfathomable  Visibility,  which  calls 
itself  '  I '  on  the  Earth, 
t  b.    =  Sight  sb.  i  c.  Obs.-^ 

177s  Johnson  in  Boswell  Li/e  (1904)  1. 624  Sir,  I  have  seen 
all  the  visibilities  of  Paris,  and  around  it. 

t3.  Appearance,  aspect,  look,    Obs.~^ 

1669  I'.UNVAN  Holy  Citie  114  'And  the  City  lieth  four 
square  '...  Now  both  the  City,  Gatcsand  Wall,  were  exactlj' 
in  their  Visibility  according  10  the  Word. 

1 4.  The  faculty  or  power  of  seeing ;  the  exercise 
of  this ;  sight,  vision,  Obs.  rare. 
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i6t6  BfLLOKAR  Emg.  Expcs,^  Visibilities  the  abilitie  or 
powr«  of  seeing.  1641  Milton  CA.  (7(7v^.  v.  Wks.  1851  III. 
lao  Why  they  choose  lo  live  by  custome  and  catalogue,  or 
as  S.  Paul  saiih  by  sight  and  visibility,  rather  then  by  faith. 
1733  \V.  Ellis  Chiltern  and  I'alc  farm.  42  The  Fibers  of 
Corn  or  Trees. .,  that  in  Clays  and  Loams  have  firm  and 
holding  Bottoms,  and  will  lie  two  or  three  Years  to  visibility. 

Vi-Sibilize,  I',  rare-',  [t.  next+-iZE.]  ?v/?. 
To  make  visible. 

'  1899  S.  L.  Wilson  Theol.  Mod.  Lit.  243  Its  spirit  visibi- 
lisea  and  exemplified  itself  in  priests,  rabbis,  scribes. 

Visible  (vi-zib'l),  a.  and  $b.  Forms  :  4  visi- 
bil^e,  4-6  visyble,  5-6  vysyble,  4-  visible  (5 
visibal,  viaebill,  6  viscible,  Sc,  vissabiU).  [a. 
OF.  visibU  (i2th  c. ;  F.  visible  --=  Sp.  visid/ey  Pj(. 
visively  It.  visibile)y  or  ad.  L.  vtsibilis  f.  vis-  ppl. 
stem  of  videre  to  see] 

A.  adj.  1.  Capable  of  being  seen ;  that  by  its 
nature  is  an  object  of  sight;  perceptible  by  the 
sense  of  sight. 

Aiuo  Hampole  Psalter  ix.  i  Bot  i  sail  loue  Jjc  in  all  Y\ 
werkis,  and  tell  all  J>i  wondirs  :  ^at  is  bath  b^t  ere  sen  & 
)?at  ere  noght  sene,  visibiles  &  invisibils.  Ihid.  xxxiv.  3 
T^lultiply  vengaunce  agayns  my  foes  visibils  &  invisibils. 
c  1383  in  Eng,  Hist,  Rev.  Oct.  {1911)  744  The  sacrament  of 
^  auteer  which  is  whi^t  &  round  visible  &  palpable.  1426 
AuDELAY  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  22  Use  vertuys,  and  leve 
visibal  vayne  and  vanetc.  1483  Caxton  Cato  Cjb,  One 
onely  god.  .the  whyche  hath  myght and preemynence  upon 
alle  ihynges  vysyble  and  unuj-syble.  c  153a  Du  Wes  Introd. 
Fr.  in  I'alsgr.  920  Colour  is  lyght  incorporate  in  a  body 
visyble  pure  &  clene.  1550  Covkrdale  tr.  Cah'ins  Treat. 
Sacram.  Pref.  A  ij  b,  He  was  neuer  visyble  to  the  mortall 
eye,  andyet  wyll  they  make  him  appere  at  euerie  knaues  re- 
queste  that  wyl-.paye  theyr..shote.  1597  Hooker  Eccl. 
P0I.  V.  IviiL  §  I  It  was  of  necessitle  that  words,  .should  be 
added  vnto  visible  elements.  x6oz  B.  Jonson  Poetaster  v. 
ii,  A  humane  soulc  made  visible  in  life.  1651  Hobbes 
Leviath.  i.  x.  46  Put  some  eminent  and  visible  mark  upon 
the  Crest  of  their  Helmets.  1667  Milton  P,  L.  \.  62  Yet 
from  those  flames  No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 
Serv'd  only  to  di^scover  sights  of  woe.  a  x'j%x  Prior  Ess, 
Opinion  F  2  All  Visible  and  Audible  objects  are  properly 
within  their  Connoissance.  1764  Reid  Inquiry y\.  §  8  The 
mathematical  consideration  of  visible  figure,  which  we  shall 
call  the  geometry  of  visibles.  1803  Imison^'c/.  ^  Art  I.  i 
Some  sorts  of  matter  are  visible,  or  capable  of  being  seen. 
1851  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  iv.  x  (1876)  124  The  visible 
world  presents  a  djffereirt  aspect  to  each  individual  man. 
1871  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sd.  (1879)  I.  li.  46  The  sun  s  invisible 
rays  far  transcend  the  visible  ones  in  heating  power. 

trans/.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  ix.  36  Painters 
who  are  the  visible  representers  of  things.. are  not  inculp. 
able  herein. 

b.  Of  actions,  processes,  etc. 

1560  Daus  tr.  Slcidane's  Comm.  221  Of  baptisme,  which 
they  saye  is  a  visible  and  an  outward  sygne.  1615  T.  Adams 
Txvo  Sonnes  69  Onely  service  hath  neither  ease  nor  con- 
cealment allotted  to  it,  because  it  consists  in  a  visible  action. 
1653  W.  Ramesey  Astral.  Restored  2\^  [It]  denoteth  such 
accidents  as  are  visible  in  this  World.  1664  Jer.  Taylor 
Dissaus.  Popery  \.  5  I'his  method  is  the  best,  the  most  cer- 
tain, visible  and  tangible.  178J  J.  Brown  Vieiu  Nat.  ^ 
Rev.  Relig.  IV.  iii.  362  The  Holy  Ghost  in  a  visible  man- 
ner descended  upon  him  at  baptism.  1878  Stewart  & 
Tait  Unseen  Univ.  lit.  §  114.  127  The  conversion  of  visible 
energy  into  heat. 

C.  Of  associations,  organizations,  etc.,  spec,  of 
the  Church  (see  Church  sb.  4  c). 

1590  R.  Alison  {title),  A  Plaine  Confutation  of  a  Treatise 
of  Brownisme, .  .entitled,  a  Description  of  the  Visible 
Church.  1651  C.  Cartwright  Cert.  Relig.  L  109  For 
Visibility,  it  is  granted  that  ordinarily  the  Church  is 
visible.  I.e.  that  there  is  a  visible  company  of  such  as  pro- 
fes<e  the  truth.  i6pi  G.  Keith  {title).  The  Presbyterian 
and  Independent  Visible  Churches  in  New  England.  17^9 
Butler  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  217  It  pleased  God  to  unite 
Christians  in  communities  or  visible  churches.  1841  Myers 
Cath,  Tlu  IV.  §  29.  315  The  first  establishment  of  a  visible 
monarchy.  1839  Veowell/Imc:.  Brit.  Ch.  iv.  (1847)  35  The 
Christian  Church  was  intended  to  be  a  visible  Society. 
1879  ^'  ^-  Haddan  Apost.  Succession  Ch.  Eng.  iv.  97 
That  the  Church  to  which  Christians  are  *  to  be  added* 
was  a  visible  organized  body  upon  earth. 

d.  Visible  speech^  the  distinctive  name  of  a  sys- 
tem of  phonetic  notation  devised  by  A.  Melville 
Bell,  consisting  of  characters  or  symbols  intended 
to  represent  the  actnal  position  of  the  vocal  organs 
in  the  production  of  speech-sounds;  also  attrib, 

1865  A.  Melville  Bell  {titlc\  Visible  Speech :  a  new  fact 
demonstrated.  1883  Science  I.  474/1  .An  important  imme. 
diaie  use  might  be  made  of  a  few  of  the  Visible-speech 
symbols,  x8l^  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  II.  379/2  Each 
letter  of  the  Visible  .Speech  Alphabet.. is  a  picture  of  the 
vocal  organs  placed  in  the  proper  position  for  producing  the 
sound  indicated. 

t  e.  Similar  or  comparable  in  appearance  io 
something.  Obs~^ 

1411-SO  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  i.  290  Eke  of  her  cyen  J>e 
lokys  moste  horible  To  a  furneis  the  stremvs  wer  visyble. 

2.  That  may  be  mentally  perceived  or  observed ; 
clearly  or  readily  evident  or  perceptible  ;  apparent, 
manifest,  obvious. 

In  earlier  use  sometimes  passing  into  the  sense  '  very 
great,  eminent,  etc' 

a  1613  Sir  T.  Ovkbbury  A  /K//^,  etc.  (1638)  95  His  court- 
ing  language,  visible  bawdy  jests.  167a  Baxter  Bag- 
sfCxxv's  Scand.  ii.  16  His  next  subject.. is  one  of  the  visi- 
blest  lyes  that  ever  I  saw  written  by  a  man.  1676  D'Uhfey 
Mtite.  Fickle  iv.  ii,  *Tis  above  the  common  rate  of  wonders, 
and  doubtless  portends  some  visible  Calamity  that  threatens 
the  Nation.  1710  I,uttrell  Brief  Pel.  (1857)  VI.  597  The 
majority  being  so  visible,  as  at  least  two  to  one,_  they  dc- 
diaed  insisting  thereon.    1764  Harmer  Observ.  \.  §  15.  38 
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There  is  a  visible  opposition  betwixt  this  account.. and 
those  words  of  our  Lord  letc.].  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.- 
Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  H.  391  Whatever  charms  may 
appear  in .  .the  human  figure,  there  is  no  visible  reason  why 
it's  physical  effect  should  exert  an  influence  over  animals. 
183s  T.  Mitchell  Acharn.  0/ Aristoph.  445  note,  A  visible 
decrease  in  the  offences  which  had  been  previously  com- 
mitted. \^%  Animal Managem.  313  Pneumonia.. may. . 
arise  without  any  visible  cause. 

t  b.  In  the  phr,  it  is  visible  followed  by  clause. 

1693  Evelyn  JJe  la  Quint.  Cornel.  Card.  I.  38,  L.say^ 
That  in  case  such  a  Place  full  of  ill  Earth,  were  too  low,., 
it  is  visible  that  half  the  Expence  would  be  sav'd.  171a 
Swift  Rem.  Barrier  Treaty  g  To  which  if  we  add  the  many 
Towns  since  taken,  [etc.]..,  it  is  visible  what  Forces  the 
State  may  be  able  to  keep.  1716  Aduison  Freeholder 
No.  32  P  2  It  is  visible  that  great  Numbers  of  them  have 
of  late  eloped  from  their  -Mlegiance.  1751  R.  Paltock  P. 
Wilkins  xix.  (1883)  56/1  So  that  it  was  visible  he  could 
never  fly. 

c.  Of  means,  or  revenue. 

1779  Mirror  No.  45  P  7  But  all  these  things  a  man  of 
fashion  can  do,  without  possessing  any  visible  revenue  what- 
ever. 1824  Act  ^  C,eo.ll'\Q.  83  §24  Every  Person  wander- 
ing abroad . .  not  having  any  visible  Means  of  Subsistence . . 
shall  be  deemed  a  Rogue  and  Vagabond.  1895  S.  R.  Hole 
Tour  America  xy.  -210  He  ought  to  have  been  apprehended 
as  a  vagrant  having  no  visible  means  of  support.^ 

3.  That  can  be  seen  under  certain  conditions,  at 
a  certain  time,  or  by  a  particular  person  ;  in  sight ; 
open  or  exposed  to  sight  or  view. 

Visible  horizon  :  see  Horizon  i. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  321  On  this  Mount  he  appeerd, 
under  this  Tree  Stood  visible,  a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  Jcr. 
ii.  1$  Wks.  1686  II.  92  As  for  example,  what  would  aneye 
..signifie,  if  there  were  not  light  prepared  to  render  things 
visible  thereto.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Teclin.  I.  s.v.  Horizons 
The  Sensible  or  Visible  Horizon,  is  that  Circle  which  limits 
our  Sight.  1713  Steele  Englishm.  No.  55.  353  This  elevated 
Machine  was  visible  to  all  the  People.  1784  Cowpek  Task 
III.  232  Philosophic  tube.  That  brings  the  planets  home  into 
the  eye  Of  observation,  and  discovers,  else  Not  visible,  his 
family  of  worlds.  1812-16  Playfair  Nat.  Phil,  (1819)  II. 
281  The  disturbance  of  Jupiter  might  have  so  altered  its 
original  orbit,  as  to  render  the  Comet  for  a  iime  visible  from 
the  Earth,  i860  Tvndall  Glac.  i.  ii.  21  The  whole  glacier 
was  visible  to  us  from  its  origin  to  its  end.  1868  Lockyer 
Elem.  Astroit.  §  330  When  a  star  is  so  situated  that  it  is 
just  visible  on  the  eastern  horizon. 

b.  Comm,  Of  stocks  or  supply :  Actually  in 
hand  or  to  be  seen. 

1882  Times  22  Feb.,  If  the  statistics  relating  to  the  visible 
supply  of  grain  are  to  be  trusted.  1891  Daily  News  3  Dec. 
2/3  Messrs.  ..  report  deliveries  of  copper  in  England  and 
France  last  month  as  2,095  tons  in  excess  of  the  supplies, 
and  '  visible  '  stocks  are  reduced  accordingly. 

4.  Of  persons :  Capable  of  being  seen  or  visited  ; 
accessible  to  others  ;  now  esp.,  disposed  or  pre- 
pared to  be  seen  or  visited,  *  at  home*  to  visitors. 
(^Cf.  F.  visible.) 

172a  De  FoE/'/rt'p-Htf  (1754)  224  Spreading  from  that  House 
to  other  Houses,  by  the  visible  unwary  conversing  with 
those  who  v/ere  sick.  1772  H.  Barnes  Pract.  Cas.  C.  P. 
{ed.  2)  ■322  Objected,  on  the  Part  of  Defendant.  That  he  was 
a  publick  visible  Alan,  and  Plaintiff  had  not  endeavoured 
to  arrest  him.  1835  Lvtton  Rienzi  n.  i,  A  foreign  signor  is 
with  him — but  to  you  lie  is  of  course  visible.  1848THACKE- 
RAY  Van.  Fair  Ixvii,  Jos  wasn't  up  yet ;  Beck^  not  visible 
(though  she  looked  at  them  through  the  blinds),  1889 
F.  M,  Crawford  .S'aw^' //an'tf  ix.  He. .inquired  if  hecould 
see  the  princess.  The  porter  replied  that  she  was  not  visi- 
ble, and  that  the  prince  had  gone  out. 

b.  Of  a  way  of  life :  Free  from  any  conceal- 
ment or  mystery. 

1885  'Mrs.  .Alexander'  AtBayy'xx,  He  has  been  pretty 
steady  in  his  attendance  at  the  Bourse,  and  done  well  in  a 
quiet  way,  but  his  life  has  been  visible  and  regular. 

6.  Visible  direction,  in  Optics,  the  apparent  direc- 
tion in  which  an  object  is  seen. 

1829  Nat.  Philos.,  Optics  42,2  (U.K.S.)  These  perpen- 
diculars must  all  pass  through  one  point,  which  may  be 
called  the  centre  of  visible  direction. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  visible  thing  or  entity.  Chiefly 
in  pi. 

1614  Jackson  Creed  m.  xxvii.  §  5  Our  bodily  sight,  which 
sees  diuers  visibles  all  immediately,  not  one  after,  or  by 
another.  1650  H.  More  Obse>-v.  in  Enthus.  Tri.,  etc. 
(1656)  77  For  it  is  alike  easie  to  see  visibles  without  eyes,  as 
to  see  invisibles  with  eyes.  aiSj^  Traherne  J'oet.  IVks, 
(1903)  18  All  that  in  visibles  is  good  Or  pure,  or  fair,  or  un- 
accurst.  1721  R.  Keith  tr.  T.  a  Keinpis,  Solil.  Soul  xii. 
200  When  thou . .  beholdest  the  visibles  of  this  whole  Crea- 
tion. 1748  Richardson  Clarissa  {181 1)  III.  248  That  the 
most  charming  woman  on  earth.. can  excel  the  meanest 
in  the  customary  visibles  only.  1871  W.  H.  Gillespie 
Argt.  Being  ^  Attrib.  Absolute  One  in.  §  2  (ed.  5)  54 
Narrow  is  their  horizon  :  within  it,  themselves  the  only 
visibles.  1872  Ibid.  (ed.  6)  188  The  things  which  are  seen, 
were  not  made  of  phenomenal  visibles.  1895  Zangwill 
Master  HI.  i.  277  The  flux  of  centuries,  the  visibles  of  Art, 
the  invisibles  of  Religion. 

2.  TAe  visible,  that  which  is  visible,  esp.  the 
visible  world. 

174a  Young  Nt.  Th.  vi.  246  The  visible  and  present  are 
for  brutes,  A  slender  portion  I  and  a  narrow  bound  !  1836 
J.  Gilbert  Clir,  Atonem.  iv.  (1852)  102  In  hisoperationsm 
the  material  universe,  God  has  seen  fit.. to  make  known  to 
us  the  invisible  by  the  visible.  1851  Mrs.  Browning  Casa 
Guidi  JVind.  1.  1150  The  last  chain-link  By  which  he  had 
drawn  from  Natures  visible  The  fresh  well-water, 

Vi'Sibleness.  [f.  prcc. -*--ness.]  The  quality 
of  being  visible  ;  visibility. 

1581  W.  FuLKE  in  Confer.  11.  (1584)  I  ij,  There  was  a 
time  when  visiblenes  was  no  note  of  the  Church.  1605  A. 
WoTioN  Anrm.  Pop.  Articles  14  We  easily  grant  a  per- 
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petuall  continuance  of  the  church,  though  we  denie  a  neces- 
sity of  visiblenesse.  1620  T.  Granger  Div.  Logike  66  Also 
visiblenesse,  touchablenesse,  which  are  inseparable.  1727 
Bailey  (vol.  II).  1842  Manning  Serm.  (1848)  1.  xiv.  195 
We  have  yet  to  regain  the  visibleness  and  consciousness  of 
unity.  Ibid.  xxvi.  392  There  is  an  inwardness  and  a  retire- 
ment  about  it  {i.e.  the  Church]  even  in  its  visibleness.  1890 
spectator  \\  Jan.  45/2  The  owners  feel.,  as  if  the  visibleness 
of  their  wealth  constituted  a  danger. 

Visibly  (vi'zib'li),  fli/z'.  Forms:  4~5visibely, 
5  visibiUy,  5-6  vysybly,  6  visybly,  5-  visibly 
(7  vissiblie)  j    also  5   visablelyche.      [f.  prec, 

1.  In  a  visible  manner  (f  or  form) ;  so  as  to  be 
visible  to  the  eye  or  sight. 

Passing  insensibly  into  next. 

C1380  WvcLiF^f/.  Wks.  III.  522  patsame  body  and  blood 
invisibily,  and  not  t>e  same  visibely.  c  1400  Macndev. 
(Roxb.)  xvii,  79  f>ai  growe  ilk  a  5ere  visibilly,  so  \2X  J)e 
smale  waxez  grete.  C1420  Chron.  Vilod.  2141  As  Jjus  vis- 
ablelyche to  hurre  modur  he  dude  aper.  1484  Caxton 
F'ables  of  Al/ouce  xii,  'i'he  goddesse  Venus  vysybly  shewed 
her  self  to  ine.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  124  b, 
Somiyme  as  it  were  an  aungell  of  lyght,  somtyme  visybty, 
somtyme  fantastically.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  11.  vii.  4The 
Table  wherein  all  my  thoughts  are  visibly  Character 'd  and 
engrau'd.  1612  W.  Colson  Gen.  Tresury  Advt.  A  ijj  b, 
The  other  faults  escaped  in  printing,  or  figures  not  visibly 
printed  are ..  corrected  with  the  pen.  1617  J.  Taylor 
(Water  P.)  Obs.  ^  Trav.  fr.  Land,  to  Hamburgh  Wks. 
(1630)  III.  87/2  If  it  were  possible  that  the  hand  of  mortall 
men.. could  visibly  set  forth  the  magnificent  glory  of  the 
immortal  Creator.  1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  vii.  Wks.  1874  I. 
145  A  moral  scheme  of  government  then  is  visibly  estab. 
lished.  1781  CowFER  Truth  390  Solyma's  interior  shrine, 
Where  ..  Dwelt  visibly  the  light-creating  God.  1817 
Shellev  Rev.  Islam  xu.  xxxiii.  6  Down  that  mighty 
stream,  .The  boat  fled  visibly— three  nights  and  days.  1825 
Scott  Betrothed  vi.  The  mouth  visibly  arranged  itself  into 
a  smile  of  inexpressible  sweetness.  1857  ^ •  K..  Loftls 
Trav.  Chaliiiea  Sf  Susiana  270  Traces  of  which  were  still 
visibly  adhering  to  many  of  the  tablets. 

2.  So  as  to  be  clearly  evident,  manifest,  or  per- 
ceptible ;  to  an  extent  which  can  be  (readily)  seen 
or  observed;  evidently,  plainly;  manifestly,  ob- 
viously. 

1631  Gouge  Gods  Ai'towswx.  §81.  337  God  hath  oft  visibly 
shewed  himselfe  by  extraordinary  meanes  to  fight  for  his. 
1647  Clarendon  Hist.  lieb.  i.  §  q  The  Envy.,  was  visibly 
the  cause  of  the  Murthcr.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  i.  iii. 
17  God,  having.. made  the  Practice  thereof,  .visibly  bene- 
ficial to  all,  with  whom  the  vertuous  Man  has  to  do.  1713 
Berkeley  llylas  ^  Phil.  i.  Wks.  1871  J.  282  It  being  too 
visibly  absurd  to  hold  that  pain  or  pleasure  can  be  in  an 
unperceiving  Substance.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  i.  (Globe) 
278,  I  saw  my  Deliverance  indeed  visibly  put  into  my 
Hands.  1839  James  Louis  A'/V,  III.  308  A  war  which 
had  been  visibly  overhanging  them  for  more  than  two 
years.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  v.  400  The  cardi- 
nals were  visibly  afraid  of  the  position  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  French  king.  1885  'Mrs.  Alexander'  At  Boy  iv, 
Lambert  was  visibly  relieved,  and  his  daughter  reflected  her 
father's  mood. 

t  3.  By  actual  sight.    Obs.-^ 

2600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  314  He  cast  anchor  at 
Saint  Sebastian,  beginning  visiblie  to  linde,  that  the  Hand 
was  no  lesse  fortified  then  had  beene  described  vnto  them. 

Visie,  var.  Vizy  Sc     Visier,  var.  Vizier. 
tVisiere.     Obs.~^    In    5   vyslere.     [a,    OF. 

visiere  :  see  Visor  j^.']     A  visor  or  vizard. 

1485  Caxton  Chas.  Ct.  226  Tofore  the  Sarasyns  that  were 
on  horsback  they  had  ordeyned  men  on  fote  whyche  had 
vysieres  counterfeyled  all  black  &  rede. 

Visigoth.  (vi*zig.?Jj).  [ad.  late  L.  Visigoth-its, 
usually  in  pi.  Visigotki  (late  Gr.  OvKTiyorOoi)  ;  the 
contrast  with  Ostrogothi  (^Ostrogoth}  has  sug- 
gested that  the  first  element  is  to  be  taken  as 
meaning  *  West  \] 

1.  A  member  of  that  branch  of  the  Gothic  race 
which  entered  Roman  territory  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  and  subsequently  established  a 
kingdom  in  Spain,  oveithrown  by  the  Moors  in 
711-2;  a  West-Goth.     Chiefly  in//. 

1647  Cottekell  Dnvila's  IHst.  France  1. 1.  4  The  famous 
incursions  of.  .the  Visigoths,,  .and  the  Longbeards.  1763 
Smollett  Trav.  x,  This  amphitheatie  [at  Nismes]  was 
fortified  as  a  citadel  by  the  Visigoths.  1780  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  2)  V.  3349/2  The  Romans  distin^juisbed  the  Goths  into 
two  classes,  the  Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths..  .The  Visigoths 
settled  in  Spain  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Honorius.  1841 
W.  Spalding  Italy  ^  It.  Isl.  I.  106  The  West  Goths 
(Visigoths),  .were  followed  across  the  Alps  in  405  by  a  new 
army  of  the  same  nation.  1867  E.  F.  Bowden  tr.  Fathers 
Desert  258  Julian  was  by  birth  a  Visigoth,  and  had  fallen 
into  slavery  through  the  fortune  of  war.  1889  J.  B.  Bury 
Hist.  Later  Rovi.  Emp.  ii.  i.  I.  64  The  event  which  at 
length  brought  him  into  contact  with  Stilicho  was  the  rising 
of  the  Visigoths. 

2.  trattsf.  An  uncivilized  or  barbarous  person. 
Cf.  Goth  2. 

1749  H.  Walpoi.e  Lett.  (1846)  II.  307  He.. had  entirely 
forgot  what  Visigoths  his  countrymen  are.  1764  Foote 
Patron  II.  47  Sir  Thomas.  She  [a  careless  housemaid] 
merits  impaling.  Oh,  the  Hun!  Dactyl.  The  Vandal! 
All.  The  Visigoth. 

VisigOthic  Cvizigf?*^ik).  [f.  prec. +  -IC.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  Visigoths. 

1788  Encyci.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  I.  496/1  With  regard  to  the 
alphabets  derived  from  the  Latin,  the  Lomhardic  relates  to 
the  manuscripts  of  Italy;  the  Visigothic  to  those  of  Spain. 
1818  Hallam  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  I.  278  Especially  as  regards 
the  Visigothic  and  Burgundian  partitions.  1855  Kincsley 
IVestw.  Ho  1  ix,  He  was  an  exceedingly  tall  and  graceful 
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personage,  of  that  sangre  azul  which  marked  high  Visi- 
gothic  desgent.  1884  EncycL  Brit.  XVII.  655,  2  The  money 
of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  begins  with  the  Visigolhic  series, 
which  consists  of  gold  pieces. 

Visinage,  obs.  form  of  Vicinage. 

Vision  (vi'53n),  sb.  Forms:  3-6  visioun^  4 
-iun,  -iowne,  -eoun,  vysyoun,  5  vysyoune,  5-6 
Sc.  wisioun  ;  4-5  vysione,vy8yon,  5  vyssyon, 
5-6  vysion  ;  4-  vision  (5  uision,  visionne),  4-6 
viiJyon  (6  Sc.  vesyne.  [a.  AF.  visiun,  visiourty 
OF.  vision  (-^  Sp.  visiouy  It.  visione)^  or  ad.  L. 
vision-^  vtsio  sight,  seeing,  thing  seen,  f.  vts-,  ppl. 
stem  of  videre  to  see.] 

1.  Something  which  is  apparently  seen  otherwise 
than  by  ordinary  sight ;  esp.  an  appearance  of  a 
prophetic  or  mystical  character,  or  having  the 
nature  of  a  revelation,  supernaturally  presented  to 
the  mind  either  in  sleep  or  in  an  abnormal  state. 
Beatific  vision  :  see  Beatific  a.  b. 

In  early  texts  a  vision  cannot  always  be  clearly  separated 
from  avision, 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  52  Scint  Edward  cam  al-so  anight 
ase  in  a  visioun  To  an  holi  man  l>at  J>ere  was  nei?.  a  1300 
Cursor  M,  4454  AIs  bat  lai  in  hat  prisun,  A-naght  J»am  mete 
a  visiun.  1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (i8io)  65  Who  so  lokes 
his  life,  &  redis  his  vision.  What  vengeance  ordeyned  was 
on  Inglond  to  be  don.  c  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  4369  pis 
was  t»at  lohan  saw  in  a  vision  Of  hym  t>at  semed  be  virgyn 
son.  1387  T vt.E.\ iSK  Higden  {KoWs)  III.  iispat^erebyfel  )>e 
secounde  sijt  and  visioun  of  Daniel,  of  be  aungel  bat  dely- 
uerede  )pe  children  out  of  be  oucne.  ^1430  Lydg.  Afin. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  98  This  prophetc.Be  a  visioune  so 
hevenly  atid  divjTie,  Toke  a  chalice,  c  1450  Mirk's  FesHal 
17  When  he  had  told  b«  Jtyng  of  bys  vysion.  b*  kyng  made 
prechc  hit  ouer  all  be  reme.  i5a6  PUgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  3  The  seruaunt  of  god  Moyses  had  moost  hye  reuela- 
cyons  &  visyons.  1560  Daus  tr.  SUidane's  Contm.  65 
Secrete  teachers  that  fayned  themselves  to  see  visions,  and 
to  have  talke  with  God.  158^  Ltlv  Sappho  iv.  iii.  56,  I 
haue  had  many  phantastical  vi^ons,  for  euen  now  slumb* 
ring  by  your  bcddes  side,  mee  thought  I  wasshadowed  with 
a  cTowd.  1615  G.  Sandys  Trot'.  227  But  behold  an  acci- 
dent, which  I  rather  thought  at  the  first  to  haue  bene  a 
vision,  then  (as  I  f  mnd  it)  reall.  1669  Dkydf.n  Tyrannick 
Love  I.  i,  Char.  Wliat  did  the  Vision  shew?  Pletcitf...K 
Town  besieg'd  ;  and  on  the  neighboring  Plain  Lay  heaps  of 
visionary  Souldiers  slain.  171 1  Addison  Sped.  No.  159  p  8, 
I  then  turned  again  to  the  Vision  which  I  had  been  so  long 
contemplating.  1757  Gray  Hard  107  Visions  of  glory, 
spare  my  achmg  sight.  i8os  Levoen  Mermaid  xxvi,  Like 
one  that  from  a  fearful  dream  Awakes,.. Yet  fears  to  find 
the  vision  true,  a  1859  Dr  Quiscey  Dream  Fugue  V/\cs. 
1897  XIII.  319  On  the  ocean,. .the  unknown  lady  from  the 
dreadful  vision,  and  I  myself  are  floating.  i8i6o  Pusey 
Min.  Propk.  80  In  the  vision.  God  is  understood  to  have 
represented  things  to  come,  as  a  picture  to  the  prophet's 
mmd. 

b.  Without  article,  (Cf.  Avision  2.) 
13. .  Seuyn  Sages  (W.)  3809  AIs  he  lay  opon  a  nyght  In  a 
drcme,  than  thoght  him  right  That  he  was  warned  in  vist- 
owne  [ctc-J.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  Ixxxvtii.  19  When 
l>ou  saji'd  bat»  bou  -spak  in  visyon,  bat  is,  in  pryue  reueia- 
cioun  tit  prophetis.  c  1410  Lydg.  Assembly  o/GoJs  1621  To 
vndyrstand.  .the  mater  of  Morpheus  hys  shewyng  .As  he 
hath  tlic  ledde  aboute  in  vysyon.  1508  Kenneoie  Flyiing 
IV.  D>tnhar2t)Z  "^xt  of  new  tressone  I  can  tell  the  tailis,  That 
cuinis  on  nycht  in  visioun  in  my  sleip.  x&jt  Milton  P.  R. 
I.  256  JuNt  Simeon  and  Prophetic  Anna,  warn'd  By  Vision, 
found  tliee  in  the  Temple.  17*3  Pope  Let.  to  Mrs.  Co>vper 
26  Sept.,  Wits.  176^  IX.  431,  I  could  wish  you  tried  some- 
thing  in  the  descriptive  way  on  any  subject  you  please, 
mixed  with  vision  and  m;jral.  173a  WATEitu\ND  Script, 
I'imi.  III.  52  Upon  the  Foot  of  this  Construction,  it  is  sup* 
posed,  that  Haiah  in  prophetic  Dream  or  Vision,  heard  God 
speaking  to  him.  1813  Scott  Rokehy  m.  xix.  Nor  do  I 
boast  the  art  renown'd,  Vision  and  omen  to  expound.  1856 
Stanley  Sinai  ff  Pal.  ii.{i858)  132  Such,  not  in  vision, but 
in  the  most  certain  reality,  was  tliat  double  view  of  Jeru* 
salem  from  Mount  Olivet. 

C.  A  mental  concept  of  a  distinct  or  vivid  kind  ; 
an  object  of  mental  contemplation,  csp.  of  an 
attractive  or  fantastic  character;  a  highly  imagi- 
native scheme  or  anticipation. 

159a  TiMME  Ten  Eng,  Lepers  E  iv,  In  the  sayde  hypocriti- 
call  Pharisei  tlien,  we  see  a  certaine  phaniasticall  visiori, 
shewing  that  in  forme  which  it  hath  not  in  trueth.  1668 
Temple  Wks.  {1720)  IL  60,  I  wish  .some  of  his  Visions  may 
not  give  it  another  Face  than  what  it  ought.. to  receive 
from  the  true  present  State  of  the  Spanish  Affairs.  1784 
CowpER  Task  I.  451  Upon  the  ship's  tall  side  he  stands, 
po^sess'd  With  visions  prompted  by  intense  desire.  1809 
Campbell  Gert.  Wyom,  iii.  5  And,  in  the  visions  of  romantic 
youth,  What  years  of  endless  bliss  are  yet  to  flow.  1855 
Poultry  Chron.  II.  582/2  Visions  of  success  floated  before 
me  all  day.  187a  Yeats  Gro7vth  Comm.  aia  The  Dutch 
were  not  excited  by  those  visions  of  American  gold  and 
silver  which  had  inflamed  the  imagination  of  the  Spaniards. 
1876  Gladstone  Glean.  (1879)  II.  314  The  splendid  visions 
which  his  fancy  shaped  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind. 

d.  A  person  seen  in  a  dream  or  trance. 

i6zi  Bible  IVisd*  xviL  4  Sadde  visions  api>eared  vnto 
them  with  heauie  countenances.  1667  Mii-ton  P.  L.  viii. 
367  The  virion  l>right,  As  with  a  smile  more  brtghtn'd,  thus 
repli'd.  1697  Dhvden  ^neid  \\\.  139  ,\  more  tnan  mortal 
sound  Invades  his  ears;  and  thus  the  vision  spoke.  17*7 
De  ¥ozSyst.Mngic\.\y.  (1840)  105  Ali..  failed  not  to  ask  the 
vision  how  he  should  obtain  his  promised  assistance  in  the 
like  cases  of  difficulty.  1817  Scott  //araldvi.  xi,  And  thou, 
for  so  the  Vision  said.  Must  in  tliy  Lord's  repentance  aid. 

e.  tratuf.  A  person,  scene,  etc.,  of  unusnal 
beaaty.     (Cf.  Dbeam  sb.'^  3  b.) 

1823  Scott  Qnentin  D.  xii,  Dost  thou  think  it  makes  thee 
fit  to  be  the  husband  of  that  beautiful  vision  ?  1896  Westm. 
Gns.  30  Apr.  2/1 'I  he  big  dining  room  is.,  a  vision  of  walnut 
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and  mahogany.  1901  Daily  Chron.  29  June  8/3  One  girl  ( 
was  a  remarkable  vision  in  a  creamy  white  cloth  Empire  | 
coat.  I 

2.  The  action  or  fact  of  seeing  or  contemplating 
something  not  actually  present  to  the  eye ;  mysti- 
cal or  supernatural  insight  or  foresight. 

138a  Wyclif  1  Sam.  iii.  i  In  tho  dais  was  noon  opyn  visi- 
oun. c  14x0  Chron.  Vilod.  2512  pe  same  ny^t  ^2X  seynt 
Dunstone  to  Salesbury  come,  He  saw  by  vysione  alle 
bat  he  saw  here,  &  myche  more.  0491  Chast.  Goddes 
Chyld.  Diva,  The  seconde  kynde  of  vysion  is  callid 
Spyrytual  vysion  or  Imagynatyf.  Ibid.  Divb,  In  y«  thirde 
vision  y'  is  callid  Intellectual.  1560  Bible  (Genev.)  Isaiah 
xxviii.  7  Thei  faile  in  vision :  the!  stomble  in  iudgement. 
1594  Hooker  Eccles.  'Pol.  i.  xi.  82  The  first  .,  beginning 
here  with  a  weake  apprehension  of  things  not  sene,  endetii 
with  the  intuitiue  vision  of  God  in-the  world  to  come.  1604 
E.  G[rimstone]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  vii.  xxiii.  567  It 
may  be,  that  what  the  laborer  reported,  had  happened  vnto 
him  by  imaginary  vision.  1657  J.  Watt  Vind.  Ch.  Eng. 
153  Ministers.. neither  have  vision  to  foretell,  nor  power  to 
confer,  blessing.  (676  Dryden  Aurengzebe  i.  i,  If  Love  be 
Vision,  mine  has  all  the  Fire  Which  in  first  Dreams,  young 
Prophets  does  inspire,  a  1745  Swift  Th,  on  Var.  Subj.  Wks. 
1745  VIII.  273  Vision  is  the  art  of  seeing  things  invisible. 
1836  Macgillivkay  Trav.  Humboldt  1,  18  That  truths 
faithfully  extracted  from  the  book  of  nature  are  alone  cal- 
culated toenlargethe  sphere  of  mental  vision.  1871  Farbar 
Witn.  Hist.  iii.  97  It  needed,  let  us  say,  the  divine  vision  of 
a  Peter,  and  the  inspired  eloquence  of  a  Paul,  to  burst  the 
intolerable  yoke.  18^  W.  R.  Inge  Ckr.  Mysticism  i.  14 
Ecstasy  or  vision  begins  when*  thought  ceases,  to  our  con- 
sciousness, to  proceed  from  ourselves. 

3.  The  action  of  seeing  with  the  bodily  eye  ;  the 
exercise  of  the  ordinary  faculty  of  sight,  or  the 
faculty  itself.    Also  transfix  (quot,  1854). 

c  1491  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  D  iv  a.  The  fyrst  is  callyd  a 
corporal  vision  be  cause  it  is  seen  outwarde  hi  bodely  eye 
wittes.  C1510  More  Picus  Wks.  20/2  Because  that  our 
felicitte  is  fulfilled  in  the  vision  and  fruicion  of  the  humani- 
tie  of  Christ,  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  cxiii.  For  it  \sc.  my  eyel 
no  forme  deliuers  to  the  heart . .  Nor  his  owne  vision  houlds 
what  it  doth  catch.  1644  Hammond  Pract.  Catech.  i.  iii. 
(1646)  14  Faith  here  is  turned  into  Vision  there.  1676  Hale 
Contempi.  t.  71  A  means  whereby  he  might  be  restored . .  to 
blessedness  and  the  vision  of  his  Creator.  1704  Norbis 
Ideal  IVorld  II.  iii.  201  Vision  in  Itself  is  the  having  or  per- 
ceiving an  idea  representatively  material  in  consequence  of 
a  certain  impression  made  by  light  upon  that  expansion  of 
the  optick  nerve  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  1718 
I.  Chamberlavne  Relig.  Philos.  (1730)  I.  xii.  §  25  Whether 
he  ever  considered  the  manner  how  Vision  is  performed. 
1774  M.  Mackenzie  Maritime  Surv.  58  The  Distance  of 
the  Eye  and  the  Thickness  of  the  Lines  should,  by  previous 
Trial,  be  suited  to  distinct  Vision,  x83a  Brewster  Nat. 
Magic  iii.  48  Even  the  vision  of  natural  objects  presents  to 
us  msurmountable  difficulties.  1854  ~  jVor^  Worlds'  xi. 
180. The  globular  nebulx  of  Sir  W.  Herschel  have  dis- 
appeared as  globes  under  the  sharp  vision  of  Lord  Rosse's 
telescope.  1879  Harlan  Eyesight  jii.  31  To  underst.and 
anything  of  the  physiology  of  vision,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  general  idea  of  the  way  in  which  images  of  objects  are 
formed  by  refracting  surfaces. 

b-   An  instance  of  seeing  ;  a  look. 

1855  Bain  Senses  ^  Int.  11.  ii.  1 1 1  With  the  blind  the  case 
is  different;.. their  visions  of  the  surfaces  of  all  things  are 
visions  of  touch,  a  x86i  T.  Woolner  My^  Beauiifnl  Lady^ 
Tolling Bellxx^  Our  visions  met,  when  pityingly  she  flung 
Her  passionate  arms  about  me. 

t4.  A  visage  or  vizard.  Obs,  rare. 

In  both  instances  perh.  a  misprint  for  visor. 

1563  Homilies  \\.  Excess  0/ Apparel  Ggg  iiij  b.  As  thoughc 
a  wyse,  and  a  christian  husband,  should  delyte  to  see  his 
wife  in  such  paynied,  and  florished  visions  [1623  visagesj, 
which  common  harlots  mostly  do  vse.  a  1701  Sedley  Ty- 
rant o/Crete  v.  ii,  Methinks,  till  this  day  the  times  had 
Likewise  a  vision  on,  and  look'd  not  with  A  true  face  before. 

5.  A  thing  actually  seen  ;  an  object  of  sight. 
i6ti  Shaks.  IVint.  T.  i.  ii.  270  Ha'  not  you  seene  Camillo? 

(But  that's  past  doubt:  you  haue,..  For  toaVisionsoappar- 
ant,  Rumor  Cannot  be  mute.) 

6.  atirib,  and  Comb.^  as  vision-field^  machinery, 
•monger  •,  vision-haunted^  -seeing y 'Struck  a<ljs. 

1708  Shaftesb,  Charac.  (1711)  I.  50  Whether  the  matter 
of  .apparition  be  true  or  false,  the  Symptoms  are  the  same. . 
in  the  Person  who  is  Vision-struck.  1718  Entertainer  Ded. 
Aiij,  The  Atheist  and  the  Infidel. .are  reinforc'd  by  the 
Quaker,  the  Vision-monger  and  the  Seeker.  c:i8s3  Mrs. 
Hemans  Valkyriur  Songt  The  Sea-king  woke  from  the 
troubled  sleep  Ufa  vision-haunted  night.  i8a7PusEV  Let.  in 
Ltddon  /,/>^(i893)I.  vi,  131  A  half-distracied,  visionary  and 
vision-seeing  mystic.  1880  .-icndemy  3  July  7  Vision-field 
contraction  is  illustrated  by  thecaseof  a  patient  [etc.].  1895 
A.  NuTT  Voy.  Bran  I.  x.  250  Early  Christian  literature 
likewise  supplies  similar  descriptions  without  employing  the 
Vision  machinepr. 

Vision  (vi'33n),  v.  [f.  prec] 

L  trans.  To  show  as  in  a  vision  ;  to  display  to 
the  eye  or  mind.     Also  with  out. 

1594  Nashe  Unfort.  Trav.  Wks.(Grosart)  V.  129  Euen  as 
the  age  of  goates  is  knowen  by  theknots  on  their  homes, so 
think  the  anger  of  God  apparently  visioned  or  showne  vnto 
Ihce  in  the  knitting  of  my  browes.  i8oa  H.  Martin  Helen 
ofGlenross  III.  254  Should  I  return  and  beliold  the  tomb 
you  have  affectingly  visioned.  1887  Rider  Haggaro  She 
192  Mankind  asks  ever  of  the  skies  to  vision  out  what  lies 
behind  them. 

b.  To  call  up  a  vision  of. 

190a  Academy  25  Jan.  loo/i  Those  eyes,  that  hair,  vision 
up  Spanish  princes. 

2.  To  see  as  in  a  vision  ;  to  bring  before  the  eye 
of  the  mind.     Also  with^rM. 

1795  SouTHEV  Joan  0/ Arc  viii.  135  We  in  the  morning 
eyed  the  pleasant  fields  Vision'd  before.  1816  J.  Wii^on 
City  of  Plague  11.  i.  63,  I  too  am  his  brother,  though  his 
face  Was  only  vision'd  sweetly  in  my  soul.     1856  Rvskin 


Mod.  Paint,  HI.  iv.  iv.  §  5  That  we  may  be  able  to  vision 
forth  the  ministry  of  angels  beside  us.  1876  Meredith 
Beauch.  Career  xxxiii,  Gentlemen  of  an  unpractised  imagi- 
native capacity  cannot  vision  for  themselves  exactly  what 
they  would. 

3.  intr.  To  take  a  view ;  to  look. 

1898  Meredith  Odes  Fr,  Hist,  6  Up  that  midway  We 
vision  for  new  ground. 

Visional  (vi-^anal),  (2.    [f.  Vision  j^. +  -al.] 

1.  Connected  or  concerned  with,  relating  to,  based 
upon,  a  vision  or  visions. 

'588  J.  Harvey  Disc.  Probl.  35  Is  not  true  and  pure 
dtuinitie  according  to  the  diuision  of  some  learned,  and 
reuerant  autors,  either  Expositiue,  and  Interpretatiue :  or 
else  Visionall,  and  Propheticall  ?  1644  Jessop  ^«^//  of 
Eph.  8  In  visionall  speeches  Daniel,  .saith  to  NebuchacE- 
nezzar  [etc.].  1668  Clarendon  Contempt,  /'j.  Tracts  (1727) 
574  That  this  Psalm  was  composed  upon  the  visional  deli- 
beration of  the  defeat  of  that  army.  1731  Waterland 
Script.  Vind.  ill.  53  And  therefore  this  visional  Interpreta- 
tion appears  to  be  preferable  to  the  other.  Ibid.  78  So 
much  in  Favour  of  the  visional  Construction.  1908  J.  Obr 
Resurrect.  Jesusym.  214  May  it  not  at  least  be  possible  to 
show  that  the  appcaranceof  Jesus  can  be  explained. .either 
by  subjective  hallucinations,  which  is  the  older  form  of  the 
visional  theory,  or  [etc.]? 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  seen  or  occurring  in,  forming 
part  of,  a  vision  ;  visionary,  unreal. 

1647  R.  H.  Trial  ^  Exam.  Serm.  by  Haslewood  2  There 
was  no  materiall  house  at  all,  nor  any  gate;  unless  he  will 
make  the  visionall  ladder  the  gate  or  house.  i68x  Fi-AVEL 
Meth.  Grace  xxii.  yjt  The  teaching  of  God,  and  our  hear- 
ing and  leaving  of  him,  is  not  to  be  understood  of  any  extra- 
ordinary visional  appearances.  1690  C.  Nesse  C>.  <V  N. 
Test.  I.  295  A  real  and  corporal  combat  not  visional  or 
imaginary.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  11.  i/i  We  cannot., 
suppose,  that  Visional  Representations  wou'd  be  exhibited 
to  us  under  the  Notion  of  Realities,  a  1767  Boston  Serm. 
(1850)  41  What  sort  of  wrestling  was  it?  and  how  could 
worm  Jacob  prevail  over  an  uncreated  angel?  Some  make 
it  visional,  and  in  a  dream.  i8a7  G.  S.  Faber  Sacr.  Cat. 
Prophecy  (1844)  II.  70  The  interpreting  angel,  .does  not 
superfluously  enter  into  any  description  of  the  visional  con- 
flict beheld  by  Daniel.  1858  H.  Bushnell  Nat.  <$•  Supernal. 
ii.  (1864)  41  Some  apparition  or  visional  wonder. 

3.  Pertaining  to  sight ;  visual.  rare~^. 

1790  Bystander  201  With  an  ardent  brand  Ulysses  de- 
prived htm  of  his  only  visional  organ. 

Hence  Vl'sionally  adv.t  as  or  in  a  vision. 

1647  Trapp  Comm.  Rev.  xi.  14  The  second  woe  is  past : 
Visionally  past,  not  eventually.  (Z1679  Poole  Annot., 
Ezek.  xxxvit.  I  The  Spirit  of  God  carrying  him  t:sionalIy 
not  corporally.  1708  Brit.  Apdlo  No.  11.  i/i  We  esteem 
the  whole  as  Really,  and. not  Visionally  performed.  1847 
H.  Miller  Test.  Rocks  (1857)  169  The  reason  why  the 
drama  of  creation  has  been  optically  described  seems  to  be, 
that  it  was  in  reality  visionally  revealed. 

Vi'Sionarily,  adv.  rare-'^.  [f.  as  next.]  In 
a  vision ;  visionally. 

1677  Gilpin  Demonol.  \\%  vi.  37  Nay  how  impossible  is  it, 
to  make  that  expression,  .toagree  to  an  imaginary  Tempta- 
tion, except  we  also  say,  that  we  arc  only  tempted  vision- 
arily  and  not  really. 

visionariness.    [f.  next  +  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  visionary  in  respect  of 
mind  or  views. 

1809-10  Coleridge  Friend  (ed.  3)  III.  72  Visionarine;^ 
seems  the  tendency  of  the  German; ..  fanaticism  of  the 
French.  1831  Blackw.  Mag.  XXX.  104  The  conceptivc 
faculty  deliglits  at  times  in  half-formed  and  hazy  visionan- 
ness.  1840  De  Quincey  Style  Wks.  1850  XI.  256  Books. . 
labouring  with  the  same  two  opposite  defects.,  dulness  from 
absolute  monotony,  and  visionariness  from  the  aerial  texture 
of  the  speculations.  1880  Pater  Coleridge  Wks.  1901  V. 
83  A  kind  of  languid  visionariness,  deep-seated  in  the  very 
constitution  of  the  '  narcotist  *. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  visionary  in  respect  of 
reality,  fulfilment,  or  practical  value. 

1817  Bentham  Part.  Reform.  Introd.  ^17  Annuality— with 
all  its  wildness  and  visionariness.  .would  be  far  less  intoler- 
able. 1837  Blackw.  Mag.  XLII.  98  He.. wrote  instantly, 
. .  against  the  new  alarmist,  pledging  his  own  head  uponthe 
visionariness  of  his  alarms,  1876  Mozley  Univ,  Serm.  i.  16 
This  project  of  a  Universal  Empire. .  may .  .justly  be  charged 

I    with  utter  visionarintss. 

Visionary  (vi-^anati),  a.  and  sb.     [f.  Visiox 

I   sb.  -h  -ABY.      Cf.  F,    visionnaire.    It.,    Sp.,    Pg. 

I   visionario.'] 

A.  ad;.  1.  Able  or  accustomed  to  see  visions ; 
capable   of    receiving    impressions,   or    obtaining 
knowledge,  by  means  of  visions. 
1651   HoRBES  Leviath.  iii.  xxxvi.  231    Such   quarrells 

j  amongst  the  Visionary  Prophets.  1697  Drvden  Mnetd  iii. 
576  Thus,  many  not  succeeding,  most  upbraid  Ihe  mad- 

I  ness  of  the  visionary  maid,  a  \^%\  Sheffield  (Dk.  Buckhm.) 
Wks.  (1753)  I.  79  So  visionary  brains  ascend  the  sky.  While 
on  the  ground  entranc'd  the  wretches  lie.  1771  Beaitie 
Minstr.  i.  xxix.  See,  in  the  rear  of  the  warm  sunny  shower 
The  visionary  boy  from  shelter  fly.  179a  S.  Rogers  Pleas. 
Mem.  1.  161  What  spells  entrance  my  visionary  mmd.  1817 
Scott  Harold  v.  xvii,  O,  think  upon  the  words  of  fear  Spoke 
by  that  visionary  Seer.  1850  Mrs.  Jameson  Leg.  Monast. 
Ord.  (1863)  383  And  as  she  grew  up,  she  became  a  strange, 
solitary,  visionary  child,  to  whom  a  unseen  world  had  re- 
vealed  itself.  1883  F.  Galton  Hum.  Facultjf  (1910)  125 
A  large  natural  gift  of  the  visionary  faculty  might  become 
characteristic. .of  certain  families. 

b.  Given  to  fanciful  and  unpractical  views ; 
having  little  regard  to  what  is  actual  or  possible ; 
speculative,  dreamy. 

17*7  Swift  Let.  Eng.  Tongue  Wks.  17SS  H.  1. 183  Supply- 
ing our  wants,  faster  than  the  most  visionary  projector  can 
adjust  his  Schemes.  1770  Burke  Pres.  Discont.  Wks.  184a 
I.  124  If  a  man  happens  not  to  succeed  in  such  an  enquiry, 
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he  will  be  thought  weak  and  visionary.  1786-7  Honny- 
CASTLE  AstroH.  x.  17  Wc  laugh  at  the_ absurdities  of  a 
visionary  pretender.  1817  W.  Brol'cham  in  Fari.  Deb.  -zg^ 
Mr.  Spencc,  the  Wsionary  author  of  the  new  system,  lived 
20  years  ago.  xZarj  Lxr\ott  Fa/kloJtd  i.  13, 1  grew  by  degrees 
of  a  more  thoughtful  and  visionary  nature.  190a  W.  L, 
Mathieson  Poiitics  ^  Relig:,  Scat.,  I.  iti.  100  Knox  was  no 
vt^onary  enthusiast. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  vision ;  presented  or  appre- 
hended in  a  vision.     Cf.  Visional  2. 

1648  BoYLK  Serafik.  Love  xvi.  (1700)  103  The  sole  Hymn 
(except  a  Visionary  one)  I  find  recorded  of  the  Celestial 
Quire,  was  sung  for  a  Blessing  to  Mankind.  1681  Dhyden 
Ahs,  -V  Ackit.  I.  656  Some  things  like  Visionary  flights  ap- 
pear ;  The  Spirit  caught  him  up,  the  Lord  knows  where,  And 
(etc),  a  1701  Maundrell  Joitrn,  Jems,  (1721)  80  Which, 
ihey  say,  is  the  Mountain  into  which  the  Devil  took 
our  Ble^ed  Saviour,  when  he  tempted  him  with  that  vision- 
ary scene  of  all  the  Kingdoms  and  Glories  of  the  World. 
i7»o  Wklton  Suffer.  Son  0/  God  I.  viii.  161  These  Divine 
Illapsesof  Revelation,  which  become  Visionary  in  our  Sleep. 
17S4  CowPER  Task  v.  400  There,  like  the  visionary  emblem 
seen  By  him  of  Babylon,  life  stands  a  stump.  1838  Mrs. 
Browning  Seraphitn  i.  205  One  of  those  Whom  the  loving 
Father  chose.  In  visionary  pomp  to  sweep  O'er  Judaea "s 
grassy  places. 

b.  Seen  only  in  a  vision;  unreal,  non-existent, 
phantom,  spectral. 

1697  Drvuen  yEneid  11.  365,  I  wept  to  see  the  visionary 
man,  And,  while  my  trance  continued,  thus  began.  1700  — 
T/ieod,  ^  Hon.  280  The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely 
bayed;  The  Hunter  close  pursu'd  the  visionary  Maid, 
i7aS  Pope  Odvss.  x.  633  Sudden  shall  skim  along  the 
dusky  glades  Thin  airy  shoals,  and  visionary  shades.  1781 
Gibbon  Decl.  ^  F.  xxxviti.  (1787)  III.  619  The  visionary 
fabric  melted  into  air.  x8so  Lamb  Eiia  \,  South-sea  House^ 
The  shade  of  some  dead  accountant,. with  visionary  pen  in 
ear,  would  flit  by  me,  stiff  as  in  life.  i8s»  Mrs.  Stowe 
Uitcle  TouCsC.  xiv.  There  was  not  a  corner  or  nook., 
where  those  fairy  footsteps  had  not  glided,  and  that  vision- 
ary golden  head.. fleeted  along.  1865  Dickkns  Mut.  Fr. 
Ill,  viii,  Uy  what  visionary  hands  she  was  led  along  upon 
that  journey  to  escape  from  the  Samaritan. 

C.  Connected  with,  or  pertaining  to,  visions. 
v^l-i^h  Thomson  Summer  556  Here  /rejjuent,  at  the 
visionary  hour,  When  musing  midnight  reigns,  or  silent 
noon,  Angelic  harps  are  in  full  concert  heard.  1775  Adair 
Amer.  Ind.  313  Having  intimidated  themselves  apart  from 
the  rest,  with  visionary  notions.  1818  Scott  Br.  Lamtn. 
xxxi,  .Meanwhile,  this  mysterious  visionary  traffic  had  its 
usual  effect,  in  unsettling  Miss  Ashton's  mind. 

d.  Disturbed  bjr  \isions. 

1807  J,  Barlow  Columb.  1.  49  When  from  a  visionary 
short  repose,  That  nursed  new  cares  and  temper 'd  keener 
woes,  Columbus  woke. 

3.  Existing  in  imagination  only;  imaginary;  not 
actual  or  real. 

i7»S  Pope  Odyss.  iv.  246  Vanish *d  are  all  the  visionary 
joys.  1745,1.  Mason  SelfKnoivL  1.  xiv.  (1853)105  Suffer  not 
your  Thoughts . .  to  give  you  a  visionary  Pleasure  in  the  Pros- 
pect of  what  you  have  not  the  least  Reason  to  hope.  1798 
S.&  Ht.  Lee  Canterb.  T.  II.  308  So  deep  ahold  had  this.. 
visionary  delight  taken  on  Emily,  that  the  days  hung  heavily 
with  her.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  III.  364  Wiih 
the  consolidation  of  the  supremacy,  the  apprehension  of  its 
visionary  evils  reciirred.  a  1859  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
xxiii.  (i86i)  V.  II  The  danger  which  seemed  so  terrible  to 
*nany  honest  friends  of  liberty  he  did  not  venture  to  pro- 
nounce altogether  visionary.  1876  Besant  &  Rice  Gold. 
Butterjiy'x^  I'hejKJwer  of  the  penniless  twins  was  a  shadowy 
and  visionary  thing. 

b.  Of  schemes,  plans,  etc  :  Incapable  of  being 
carried  out  or  realized  ;  purely  ideal  or  speculative ; 
fantastic,  unpractical. 

17*7  Swift  Modest  Proposal  Wks,  1755  II.  11.  67  Vain, 
idle,  visionary  thoughts.  1751  Earl  Orrery  Remarks 
S~Mi_ft  (1752)  75  A  miserable  example  of  an  ill-spent  life,  fan- 
tastic wit,  visionary  schemes,  and  female  weakness.  1777 
Robertson  Hist.  Amer.  \.i\j-;Z)  II.  130  The  crews  of  three 
of  his  ships.. insisted  on  relinquishing  the  visionary  project 
of  a  desperate  adventurer.  1815  Stephkns  in  SAaw's  Gen. 
Zool.  I  A.  I.  77  Those  [opinions]  of  the  ancients  appear  to 
be  either  visionary  or  erroneous.  1834  Marrvat  P.  Simple 
xlvi,  These  were  wild  and  visionary  notions,  and  with 
little  chance  of  ever  arriving  at  any  successful  issue.  1855 
Brewster  Newton  I.  xi.  265  Kepler  abandoned  for  a  while 
his  visionary  speculations.  1883  Manck,  Exam.  30  Oct. 
sis  The  quiet  of  the  land  is  being  disturbed  to  suit  the 
visionary  theories  of  well-meaning  but  unpractical  men. 

c.  Characterized  by  fantasy  or  imagination  with- 
out corresponding  reality. 

.'777  J-  Richardson  Dissert.  East*  Nations  3  On  this 
visionary  field,  learned  and  pious  men  have  disputed  with 
much  want  of  temper.  1794  Mrs.  RadcliffejW>j^  Udoipho 
XXX,  Emily  sought  to  lose  the  sense  of  her  own  cares,  in  the 
visionary  scenes  of  the  poet.  1840  Thirlwall  GreeceVll. 
lyi.  141  Lycurgus..had  not  learnt,  .to  withdraw  from  active 
life  into  a  vbionary  world.  1863  Kinglake  Crimea  I.  228 
If  Louis  Napoleon  was  going  to  he  content  with  a  visionary 
life  [etc.].  1874  L.  Stephen  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  v. 
194  [He]  sought  refuge  from  the  bard  facts  of  commonplace 
life  by  retiring  into  a  visionary  world, 

4.  Pertaining  to  (physical  or  mental)  vision. 
18x4  Wordsw.  Excurs.  IV.  Ill  It  may  be  allowed  me  to 

remember  What  visionary  powers  of  eye  and  soul  In  youth 
were  mine. 

B.  sb.  1.  One  who  has  visions ;  one  to  whom 
unknown  or  future  things  are  revealed  in  visions. 
_  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Visionary^  one  that  is  sub. 
ject  to  Dreams,  silly  Notions  and  extravagant  Fancies;  a 
fantastical  Pretender  to  Visions  and  Revelations.  17x1 
Addison  5/»^r/.  No.  56  f  3  One  of  their  Countrymen  de- 
scended in  a  Vision  to  the  great  Repository  of  Souls...  The 
Visionary.,  .arrived  at  length  on  theConfinesof  this  World 
of  Spirits.  1778  T.  'i\K9.-\\.t.\  Pref.Sv-edenborg's  ^Heaven 
f(  Heli*^,  xi,  Of  such  honourable  repute  was  the  name  Seer, 


or  visionary,  in  those  times.  1830  Scott  Detnonoi.  i.  6  It 
becomes  almost  in  vain  to  argue  with  the  visionary  against 
the  reality  of  his  dream.  1850  Mrs.  Jameson  Leg.  Maast. 
Ord.  (1863)  253  On  one  side  kneels  the  visionary,  with 
features  wan  and  worn.  1870  Baluw.  Brown  Eccl.  Truth 
262  Forms  of  perfect  beauty  and  purity,  of  which  the  keenest 
visionary  has  had  but  feeble  dreams. 

2.  One  who  indulges  in  fantastic  ideas  or 
schemes ;  an  unpractical  speculator  or  enthusiast. 

x7oa  Addison  Dial.  Medals  i.  (1726)  28  'l"his  science  has 
its  visionaries  as  well  as  all  others.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr. 
Sl.'Pierre's  Stud.  Net,  (1799)  I.  p.  xii.  We  must  therefore 
respect  the  Man,  even  while  we  smile  at  the  Visionary. 
1834  Ht.  Maktineau  Demerara  x.  122  He  had  laid  his 
accounts  for  being  treated  as  a  visionary,  and  for  his  own 
plans  being  laughed  at  as  absurd.  1868  Pkard  It^atcr- 
/arm.  xiv.  140  The  agriculturist,  .will  not  be  deemed  a 
visionary,  because  he  calculates  on  the  coming  harvest 
with  certainty.  1880  Howeli^  Undisc.  Country  v,  He's  a 
visionary,  but  he's  a  good  man. 

Visioned(vi-.:59nd ),///.  a.    [f.  Vision  j^.  orz^.] 

1.  Seen  in  a  vision. 

1510  Clereville  (^///f1,  The  Copye  of  the  letter  folowynge 
whiche  specifyeth  of  y«  greatest  and  meruelous  visyoned 
batayle  that  euer  was  sene. 

1803  Scott  Cadyow  Castle  xxix,  Whose  cheek  is  pale, 
whose  eyeballs  glare,  As  one  some  vision'd  sight  that  saw. 
1807  J.  Barlow  Columb.  1.  19  Till  vision'd  ages,  opening 
on  liis  eyes,  Cheer'd  his  sad  soul.  1838  Chalmers  Introd. 
Ess.  Chr.  Def.  agst.  Inffdelity  Wks.  1849  XIII.  298  The 
battles  of  the  faith  againsl  the  dark  and  the  visioned 
spectres  of  geology.      1863  Ld.   Lvtton  Ring;  Amasis  11. 

III.  xiii,  As. .he  pressed  that  solemn  kiss  upon  the  visioned 
thing  I  could  not  see. 

2.  Associated  with,  arising  from,  a  vision  or 
visions. 

1817  Scott  Harold  \i.  xii.  Trembling  at  first, ..  Had 
Gutinar  heard  the  vision'd  lale.  iSaa  Beddoes  Bride's 
Trag.  IV.  iv,  I  dreamed  and  in  that  visioned  agony 
'Twas  whispered  by  strange  voices  tetc.].  1853  Jehdan 
Autobiog.  111.  170  In  her  inmost  abstract  and  visioned 
moods.. she  was  the  Poet.      1891  C.    Dawson  Avonuiore 

IV.  79  Braver  from  that  visioned  thought,  I  duty  did  and 
duty  sought. 

3.  Gifted  with  vision;  having  the  power  of  seeing 
visions. 

1813  Shellev  Q.  M(tb  1. 68  The  visioned  poet  in  his  dreams, 
When  silvery  clouds  float  through  the  'wildered  brain.  1830 
MoiR  Tower  of  Ercildoune  iv,  Methinks  the  visioned  bard 
1  see  .,  Piercing  the  mazy  depths  of  Time.  x866  R.  S. 
Stores  Serm.  in  Bible  Soc.  Rec.  Feb.  (1804),  Of  such  a 
majestic  teacher  as  Ezekiel,  the  visioned  prophet,.,  we  know 
almost  nothing. 

4.  Full  of  visions. 

1815  Shelley -4//w^(7>- 682  The  dream  Of  dark  magician 
in  his  visioned  cave. 

Visioner  (viv^anoj).    [f.  Vision  j^J.]    One  who 
has  visions  ;  a  visionary. 
1716  M.  Davies  Athen.  Brit.  II.  184  He  should  exalt  his 

Character  by  playing  the  Vissioner  witli  a  superannuated 
Superintendant.  190a  Fr.  Thompson  in  Academy  12  April 
378/1  The  dreams . .  He  half  made  po.ssible ;  for  that  he  was 
visioner  of  vision  in  a  most  sordid  day. 

Visionic  (vi^i^^'nik),  a.  rare,  [f.  Vision  sb.'\ 
Of  the  nature  of  a  vision. 

1857  Tait's  Mag.  XXIV.  363  Which,  if  it  does  not  assert, 
yet  strongly  suggests,  the  visionic  character  of  the  revela- 
tion of  the  creation  to  Moses. 

Visioning  (vi'sanig),  vbi.  sb.  [f.  Vision  sb, 
or  z^.]  The  action  or  fact  of  seeing  visions;  an 
instance  of  this. 

a.  1835  Motherwell y*??/.  Wks.  (1847)  35  But  still  the  pre- 
sent is  o'ercast  with  visionings  of  yore.  1838  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing Felicia  Hemans  vii.  Such  visionings  have  paled  in 
sight.  1843  Carlyle  Past  <*[■  Pr.  11.  viit,  Such  guessing, 
visioning,  dim  perscrutation  of  the  momentous  future.  1880 
W.  Watson  Prince's  Quest  Poems  (1892)  13  By  potence 
wrought  of  Mortal  Visionings  In  that  dark  house  of  which 
Sleep  hath  the  Keys. 

Visionist  (vi-33nist).     [f.  Vision  sb,'\ 

1,  One  who  has,  or  professes  to  have,  visions  j  a 
professed  visionary. 

1665  J.  Spencer  Vulg.  Proph.  43  The  many  gross  fallacies 
put,  even  upon  wise  men,  by  such  frequent  Visionists.  x666 
Bp.  S.  Parker />(ft^  <S-  Impart.  Censure  (1667)  66  We  are 
so  far  from  attaining  any  certain  and  real  Itnowledge  of  In- 
corporeal Beings  (of  an  acquaintance  with  which  these 
Visionists  \.sc.  Platonists]  do  boast).  1700  Hickes  Let.  to 
Pepys  19  June,  P.'s  Diary  (Chandos)  696,  I  asked  thisques- 
lion,  to  know.,  whether  these  Second-Sight  folks  were  Stets 
or  Visionists.  i7«7  De  Foe Syst.  Magic  iii.  Wks.  1840  XII. 
312  This  Jacob  Behemen..  was  a  kind  of  visionist.  Hepre- 
tended  to  see  things  invisible.  1809  W.  Tavlor  in  Monthly 
Mag,  XXVIII.  188  Joanna  Southcott,  a  fanatical  visionist 
of  the  present  day.  1841  D'Israkli  Amefu  Lit.  (1867)  185 
The  visionist  had  deeper  thoughts  and  more  concealed 
feelings  than  these  rhapsodical  phantoms.  1877  J.  .\, 
Chalmers  Lt/e  Tiyo  Soga  xviii.  (1878)  347  The  third  class  is 
that  of  dreamers  or  visionists,  who  discover  the  nature  of 
the  disease. 

2.  One  who  supports  the  view  that  the  Biblical 
account  of  creation  was  revealed  lo  the  writer  in 
a  vision  or  series  of  visions. 

x888  A.  Cave/«j>/V.  0.  Test.  iii.  129  A  third  class,  the 
Visionists,  also  maintain  the  literal  character  of  the  days 
mentioned... In  their  view  the  days. .refer  to. -the  actual 
da\  s  of  the  revelation  of  the  creation. 

Visionless  (vi-^anUs),  a.  [f.  Vision  sb,'\ 
1.  Destitute  of  vision  ;  sightless,  blind. 
x8»>  Keats  Hyperion  1.  243  Half-closcd,  and  visionless 
entile  they  seem'd  Of  all  external  things.  1848  Eliza  Cook 
Son^ /or  Dog  iv,  Tis  my  Dog  that  I  trust  lo,  ..And  he 
ministers  well  to  my  visionless  eyes.  J874  G.  Macixjnald 
Malcolm  1 1 1,  x.\ii.  294  Her  eyes  rolled  stupid  and  visionless. 


2.  Having  no  vision  of  unseen  things ;"  devoid  of 
higher  insight  or  inspiration. 
1856  R    S.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  II.  x.  ii-  Notes  316 

Tiicresa  might,  in  the  abstract,  rate  the  visionless  altitude 
above  the  valley  of  vision.  1859  Bp.  S.  Wilbf.rforce  Addr. 
Ordination'ix.  182  I'he  hindrances  to  our  delivering  simply 
our  message  may  lead  us  to  suppress  or  tamper  with  it  until 
we  Itecome  visionless  and  dumb.  1891  N.  hoviMUv. Battle 
0/  Belie/ i^i  His  cheerless,  slioreless,  visionless  system  of 
negations. 

Vrsionlike,  adv.     [f.  Vision  sb.l     After  the 
manner  of  a  vision. 
18x4  Miss  L.  M.  Hawkins  Annaline  I.  78  As  if  some 

thoughts  had  visionlike  swept  across  her  mind. 

Visir(ate,  obs.  forms  of  Vizieb(ate. 

Visit  (vi'zit),  sb.  Also  7  visite,  visitt,  vi- 
sette,  vizet.  [ad.  F.  visiU  (  -  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  visUa), 
or  f.  Visit  v!\ 

1.  An  act  of  visiting  a  person ;  a  friendly  or 
formal  call  upon,  a  shorter  or  longer  stay  with,  a 
person  as  a  feature  of  social  intercourse. 

z6si  G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Met.  xiii.  (1626)  274  To  Nymphs 
of  Seas,.  .She  beares  her  vizets.  1638  R.  Baker  tr.  Balzac's 
Lett.  (vol.  II)  228  You  know  well,  I  have  appointed  you 
here  a  chamber,  and  that  you  are  my  debter  of  a  visite, 
now  a  whole  year.  1648  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  94  To 
..undertake,  .for  a  visiit  to  him  by  the  Lord  Jarmin  (who 
I  beleeve  visited  none  else  there).  i68i  V'tess  Campden 
in  12/A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  V.  56  My  Lady 
Skidinore  and  her  lord  was  at  Mr.  Conishys  house  upon  a 
visctte.  17H  Addison  Spect.  No.  102  f  8  Like  Ladies  that 
look  upon  their  Watches  after  a  long  Visit.  1753  Scots 
Mag.  XV.  36/1  Guilty  of  that  most  atrocious  crime,  the 
owing  a  visit.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  246  If 
the  monkey  ventures  to  offer  a  visit  of  curiosity,  the  toucan 
gives  him  such  a  welcome,  that  he  . .  is  glad  to  escape. 
1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  J,  On  the  solemn  occasions  of 
the  visits  of  parents.  1887  Brit.  Med.  Jmi.  2  April  754/1 
To  call  twice  in  one  week,  under  the  pretence,  .of  a  social 
visit.  1907  yerney  iMeni.  1.  99  He  is  looking  forward  to 
a  visit  from  Ralph  in  the  summer. 

Jig.  1781  CowpER  Table  V,  411  'Tis not.  .despondence  and 
dismay  Will  win  her  [sc.  Mercy's]  visits  or  engage  her  stay. 
b.  Freq.  in  the  phrases   to  make,  or  fay  (also 
t  ^'^^)  a  visit,  to  return  a  visit. 

{>t]  1644  T.  Pbujean  Aurorata  \\.  Ej,  Romeo.. going  to 
give  her  a  visit  meetes  Tybalt  her  kinsman.  1674  Essex 
Papers  (Camden)  I.  179  Mj;  L*'  Shaftsbury  did  me  y« 
honour  y^  other  day  to  give  ine  a  visit.  1^99  R- 
L'EsTRANGE  Erasm.  Colloq.  (1725)  227  An  Abbot  gives  a 
Lady  a  visit.  1709-10  Stkelk  Tatlcr  No.  128  P  7  He  came 
to  give  our  Family  a  formal  Visit. 

(^)  >643  Caryl  Expos.  Job  I  .  636  There  is  no  obligation 
but  that  of  love,  to  make  a  visit,  a  1C99  Lady  Halkett 
Autobiog.  (Camden)  3,  I  doe  nott  remember  that  I  made  a 
visitt  to  y*  neerest  neibour.  1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  124 
F  I,  I  went  on  Saturday  last  to  make  a  Visit  in  the  City. 
1753  E.  Moor  in  IVoi  Id  I.  No.  11.  87  She  made  him  a  visit 
of  a  month,  and  at  his  entreaty  would  have  settled  with 
him  for  ever.  1779  Forrest  I'oy.  N.  Guinea  224  Making 
him  a  visit,  I  found  him  in  the  great  hall.  1813  J.  Simpson 
Ricardo  the  Outlaiv  I.  241  She  promised  that  m  two  years, 
at  longest,  she  would  make  them  a  visit.  1885  W.  W. 
Story  Fiammetia  195  Vou  promised  you  would  make  me 
a  visit  in  the  autumn. 

ic)  1654-66  Earl  Orrery  Parthen.  (i6;6)  503  Surena,  ty 
this  visit,  was  in  a  few  days  able  to  pay  me  one.  171 1 
Steele  Sped.  No.  '2^  T  t  Let  us  pay  Vi>ils,  but  never  see 
one  another.  1715  I>e  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  38 
The  Dutch  captain  came  off  in  his  shallop  ..  to  pay  his 
visit  to  me.  1781  Cowper  Conversnt.  399  The  visit  paid, 
with  ecstasy  we  come,  As  from  a  seven  years  transporta- 
tion, home.  1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  i£6/i,  I  (quitted  Oxford, 
and  paid  a  visit  to  a  maiden  lady  dwelling  m  the  Orange 
Grove.  1855  Tennyson  To  Rezu  F.  D.  Maurice  xii,  When 
the  wreath  of  March  has  blos.soni'd,  ..  Or  later,  pay  one 
visit  here,  For  those  are  few  we  hold  as  dear. 

/ig.  1770  GoLDSM.  Des.  I'ill.  3  Where  smiling  spring  its 
earliest  visit  paid. 

{d)  1677  Lady  Chaworth  in  12M  Rtp.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  37,  I  missed  my  nephew  Anthony  the  other  day 
who  Lady  Shaftesbery  sent  to  see  me,  and  I  am  now  going 
to  returnc  his  visit.  1718  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to 
C^iess  Mar  10  Maich,  1  leturned  my  visits  at  three  weeks' 
end.     1766  [see  Return  v.  21  b]. 

C.  trans/.  A  plnce  lo  which  one  goes  only  as  a 
visitor. 

1784  Cowper  Task  i.  251  Society  for  me !  thou  seeming 
sweet,  he  still  a  pleasing  object  in  my  view,  My  visit  still, 
but  n^ver  mine  abode. 

d.  An  excursion  to  a  place  for  the  purpose  of 
sight-seeing  ;  a  short  or  temporary  stay  at  a  place. 
Also  transf.  of  animals  or  birds  (cf.  Visit  v.  10  d). 

1800  {title),  Visits  to  the  Aviary-.  For  the  instruction  of 
youth.  1839  Miss  Mitford  in  L'Estrange  Li/t  III.  vii. 
97  There  is  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Lyme  in  Miss  Austen's 
exquisite  'Persuasion  '.  i860  Clouch  Poems,  etc.  (1869)  I. 
245  We  had  a  visit  to  Frysion  in  Yorkshire,  and  after  pass- 
ing through  the  Highlands  to  Oban,  made  a  three  week's 
stay  in  Morven.  187a  Rlskin  Fors  Clav.  xxi.  20,  I  spend 
five  hundred  in  Paris  in  the  two  visits  I  make  there. 

trans/.  1831  T.  Nuttall  in  Mem.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  ^ 
Sci.  (1833)  I.  loi  Crossbills  ..  pay  irregular  visits  to  the 
northern  and  middle  States.  1843  Penny  Cycl,  XXV.  7/1 
[  Ihc  black-cap  titmouse]  probably  extending  its  visits  into 
Mexica 

e.  An  occasion  of  going  to  a  dentist,  doctor,  etc., 
for  examination  or  treatment. 

1884  Thompson  Tumours  oj  Bladder  10  After  two  or  three 
visits  [to  a  hospital],  he  took  a  sea  voyage  for  his  health. 
1901  R.  Bagot  Donna  Diana,  xxviii,  356  He  felt  that  he 
would  far  prefer  a  visit  to  the  dentist  to  the  interview  before 
him. 
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2.  a.  An  instance  of  going  to  see,  and  assist  or 
comfort,  persons  in  distress. 

1709  C/'.'V/f),  A  charitable  Visit  to  the  Prisons,  containing 
counsel  to  those  who  are  confined  there.  179J  [R.  Cecil] 
'ytitU)^  A  Friendly  Visit  to  the  House  of  Mourning. 

b.  A  call  made  by  a  clergyman  as  part  of  his 
pastoral  duties. 

«7«4  A.  Shields  Li/e  %  Remuihk  114  No  place  did  more 
desire  his  frequent  Visits  than  iho>e  that  were  most  perse- 
cuted for  him.  17^7  Yiij^aio^  Funer.  Sernt.  y.  A'esifit ^x  His 
visits  were  generally  short,  but  very  agreeable,  and  useful. 
O.  A  professional  call  made  by  a  doctor  on  a 
patient. 

1719  BovER  Diet.  Rfyal\.  s.v.,  The  visit  of  a  Physitian, 
or  Surgeon.  1858  Simmonds  Did.  Trade,  Visit,  the  atten- 
dance  of  a  surgeon  or  physician,  inspector,  etc.  x86i  Flor. 
Nightingale  A'wrj/wg- 35  For  a  doctor.,  to  leave  the  patient 
and  communicate  his  opinion  on  the  result  of  his  visit., 
within  hearing.. of  the  patient  [etc. J.  189a  J.  W.  Martin 
Quest.  (J-  Answ.  Nursing- q-2  To  report  anything  that  may 
appear  unusual  to  the  Doctor  at  his  next  visit. 

3.  a.  Surgical  examination  (of  a  wound),  rare—^. 
1796  Charlotte  Smith  Marchmont  IV.  17,  I  am  faint 

after  a  visit  to  my  wound. 

b.  An  instance  (or  the  action)  of  going  to  a 
place,  house, etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  insi)ection  or 
examination. 

1787  Burns  T.et.toM,  Chahners^\i%.  (Globe)  352,  I  have 
been  at  Dumfries,  and  at  one  visit  more  shall  be  deciiled 
about  a  farm  in  that  country.  1815  J.  C.  Hobhouse  Sul^- 
stancf  Lett.  (i8i6)  I.  291  The  Emperor,  .examined  the  new 
manufacture  of  Arms. . .  Napoleon  was  accompanied  only  by 
three  officers  when  he  made  this  visit.  x86i  M.  Pattison 
Aw.  (1889)  I,  48  Sir  Thomas  More  made,  as  Chancellor,  a 
domiciliary  visit  in  search  of  heretical  books.  (897  J.  S. 
KisLEv  Law  0/  War  111.  viii.  265  {heading)  The  right  of 
visit  and  search.  A  belligerent  has  the  right,  .to  visit  and 
search  every  merchant  ship  at  sea  in  time  of  war. 

t4.  An  occurrence  of  menstruation.   Obs, 

i6S3  T.  Brugis  /  'ode  Mecvm  (ed.  2)  112  Philonium  Persi- 
cum..b  good  against  the  overmuch  flowing  of  womens 
naturall  visits,  //rid.  127  Myrrhe . .  procureth  womens 
monthly  vi-its.  1781  Bradley  Philos.  Ace.  lyks.  iVat.  95 
The  Females  of  these  have  periodical  Visits  like  Females  of 
the  Human  Race. 

5,  attrib,  and  Comb.f  as  visit-day,  -p<^yi^g\ 
t  visit-leg,  a  postnre  of  politeness  in  paying  a 
visit  (cf.  Leg  sb.  4), 

1673  WvcHERLEv  Genl.  Dancing-Masterw.  i,  Blackantoor 
{teaciiing postures  to  M.  de  Paris).  Now  let  me  see  you 
make  your  visit-leg— thus.  ai7i7  Parnell  Elegy  to  old 
Beauty  29  With  better  Strength,  on  Visit-daysshe  bears  To 
mount  her  fifty  Flights  of  ample  Stairs.  1849  Thacker.ny 
in  Scriiner's  Mag.  I.  552/2, 1  have  been  most  remiss  in  visit- 
paying. 

Visit  (vi'zit),  V.  Forms :  3  uisiti,  3-4  visiten, 
4-6  viayte,  4-7  viaite  (4  vusite,  viaitte,  5 
viaaito),  5-  visit  (4  wisit,  6  vizit,  viayt),  5-7 
viaitt  (5  viaytt),  6-7  viasit ;  4  vyayty,  4-6  vy- 
ayto  (5  uyayte,  vyoyte),  vyaite  (4  uya-),  4 
vysitte,  5  vyaid,  5-6  vyait,  vyayt ;  4-6  viaete, 
4-6  viaet  (5  visa-,  6  visett),  vyaet  (5  -ed,  -ett, 
6  -ette) ;  4-5  veaete  (5  -ette,  Sc.  -eit),  5  veoyte, 
veayte,  -ite  ;  Sc.  5  weait,  6  veait.  Also /a.  /. 
{north,  and  Sc.)  4-5  wiait,  5  vyaet,  vised  ;  pa, 
Ppi^-  4-5  viait,  -yt,  5  -ide,  6  -itt  [ad.  OF. 
visittr  (also  mod.F.,  =  Sp.  and  Pg.  visitary  It. 
visitare)  or  L,  vtsitare  to  go  to  see,  to  inspect,  etc., 
frequentative  of  vlsare,  f.  vts-^  ppl.  stem  of  videre 
to  see.  In  early  use  largely  due  to  the  frequent 
use  of  visitare  in  passages  of  the  Vulgate,  from 
which  senses  1-7  are  directly  derived.] 

L  L  trans.  Of  the  Deity :  To  come  to  (pcr- 
s  jns)  in  order  to  comfort  or  benefit. 

Sometimes  pa-sing  into  senses  7  or  8,  In  Alexander  1964 
used  of  pagan  deities. 

a  IMS  Ancr.  R.  154  Me  ivint  |>et  heo  fluwen  monne  stur- 
binge,  &  wenden  bi  ham  one  :  &  tet  God  visitede  ham  & 
jef  bam  hore  bonen.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5789  Sai  ^m  i  sal 
^am  son  visete, . .  I  sal  l>nin  bring  vte  of  tbain-hede.  a  1325 
Prose  Psalter  cv.  (cvi.)  4  penche,  Lord,  on  vs  in  l>e  wele- 
likandof  ^y  folk,  and  visit  vs  in  i>yne  hell>e.  1340  Ayenh. 
128  pet  is  ^et  uerste  guod  l>et  t»e  holy  gosl  del?  to  J>e  sene* 
^ere,  huanne  be  htm  uisite^.  138a  Wvclip  Jer.  xv.  15  Lord, 
recorde  thou  of  me,  and  visite  me,  and  delyucre  me  fro  them 
that  pursuen  me.  c  141s  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  914  God, 
as  him  list,  visltith  folk,  &  smyt.  c\^^  Alph,  'I ales  269 
Almighti  (>od  base  forsaken  nie,  becauce  He  vissettis  not 
me  as  He  was  wunt.  1535  Coverdale  Rntk  L  6  She  had 
herdc.y'  the  Lorde  had  visited  his  people  &  geuen  them 
bred.  i<53  Primer  in  Lit.  ^  Doe.  Eaiv.  VI  (1844)  399  Visit 
him,  O  Lord,  as  thou  didst  visit  Peter's  wife's  mother,  and 
the  captain's  servant.  1645  Caryl  Expos.  Job  I.  636  When 
God  comes  in  kindness  and  love  to  do  us  good,  he  visiteth 
us.  1676  Hale  Contempl.  i.  526  IJut  art  thou  come,  dear 
Saviour?  hath  thy  Love  Thus  made  ihee  stoop. .and  thus 
thyself  to  dress  In  dust  to  visit  Mortals?  1717  De  Foe 
Hist.  Appar.  i.  (1840)  9  Thus  -Adam  was  frequently  visited 
in  Edea  1784  Cowper  Task  vl  743  For  He  . .  Shall  visit 
earth  in  Mercy. 

trans/.  1830  Tennyson  Ode  to  Memory  4  Oh,  haste,  Visit 
my  low  desire  I    Strengthen  me,  enlighten  me  ! 
b.  spec.  (See  quots.) 

138a  Wyclif  Gen.  xxi.  1  God  forsothe  visitide  Sara, ..and 
fulhllide  that  that  he  spak.  And  she  cooseyuede.  [Simi- 
larly in  later  versions.]  1390  Gowkr  Con/.  I.  190  The  hihe 
makere  of  nature  Hire  hath  visited  in  a  throwe,  That  it 
was  openliche  knowe  Sche  was  with  childe  be  the  king. 

C.  To  come  to  (persons)  in  order  to  judge  of 
their  state  or  condition.    (Cf.  sense  9.) 
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X38»  Wyclif  Exod.  iii.  16  Visytynge  Y  haue  visitid  50W, 
and  Y  haue  seen  alle  thingis  that  haue  fallun  to  50W  in 
Egipte.  1645  Caryl  Expos.  Job  L  637  In  this  sense,  Job 
saiih,  that  God  visits  man  every  morning,  as  a  shepherd  his 
flock,  lest  any  should  be  hurt  or  straid. 

t2.  To  come  to  (persons)  in  order  to  observe 
or  examine  conduct  or  disposition ;  to  make  trial 
of;  to  subject  to  test  or  scrutiny.  Obs. 

a  xjfxiCitrsor M.  3195  (Cott.)  Godd  has  l?e  (Abraham]  visi- 
ted  here  to^dai,  J)i  dede  in  minnyng  sal  last  ai.  a  \-^%s Prose 
PsalterxvX.  4  (xvii,  ^Vpou  prouedest  myn  hert,and  uisited 
it  on  nijt.  Ibid.  Iviii.  6  (Iix.  5),  5if  entent  to  uisiten  al 
folkes;  ne  haue  )>q\\  nou^t  mercy  on  alle  ^at  wirchen 
wickednes.  1383  Wyci.if  Job  vii.  18  Thou  visitist  hym  the 
morntid.and  feerli  [1388  sudeynii]  thou  prouest  hym.  c  1450 
tr.  De  Imitatione  11.  ix.  51  Wherfore  sail>Iob:  'Thou  visit- 
ist him  by  tyme, ..&  sodenly  l>ou  preuest  him'.  1535 
Coverdale  Job  xxxi.  14  But  seynge  that  God  wil  sytt  in 
judgment,  what  shal  I  do?  And  for  so  moch  as  he  wilnedes 
vyset  me,  what  answere  shal  I  geue  him?  1645  Caryl 
Expos,  y^^  L  637 'i  he  eye  of  God  is  alway  upon  us:.,  he 
visiieih  us  so,  that  we  can  turn  no  way  but  he  is  with  us, 
i667Milton/'.Z.,  XII.  48  But  God  who  oft  descends  to  visit 
men  Unseen,  and  through  thir  habitations  walks  To  mark 
thir  doings. 

absol  1611  Bible  y^^*^  xxxi.  14  What  then  shall  I  do,  when 
God  riseih  vp  ?  and  when  hee  visiteth,  what  shall  I  answere 
him? 

3.  To  inflict  hurt,  harm,  or  punishment  upon  (a 
person) ;  to  deal  severely  or  hardly  with  (persons 
or  things)  ;  f  to  cut  off,  cause  to  die. 

138a  Wyclif  Isa.  xxvi.  14  I'herfore  thou  hast  visityd,  and 
tobrosedest  hem,  and  lost  al  the  mynde  of  hem.  1485  Ctn'. 
Leet  Bk.  528  If  your  wisdomes.  .well  please.. to  chese  me 
. .  Recorder  of  your  Cttie,  if  God  visite  your  Recorder  that 
nowe  is.  1535  Coverdale  Amos  iii.  2  Therfore  will  I  vyset 
Vou  in  all  youre  wickednesses.  1541  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees) 
VI.  152  Heinge  visitt  with  the  hande  of  God.  1594  T.  B. 
La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  11.  312  Let  vs  alwayes  looke  to  the 
first  cause  of  our  affliction,  and  to  God  who  visiteth  vs  lustly. 
i6tx  Bible  Amos  iii.  14,  I  will  also  visite  the  altars  of 
Bethel,  and  the  homes  of  the  altar  shall  be  cut  oflT.  1645  ; 
Carvl  Expos.  Job  I.  636  When  God  vi.sits  our  bodies,  our  ' 
estates,  our  families,  or  the  kingdom  where  we  live. 
rtiTTO  JoRTiN  .SVrw/.  {1771)  I.  iii.  52  We  haue  mentioned 
several  reasons  why  God  doth  not  immediately  visit  the 
disobediant.  1781  Cowper  Expost.  248  If  vice  receiv'd  her 
retribution  due  When  we  were  visited,  what  hope  for  you  ? 
1788  Gibbon  Decl.  4-  ^.xlviii.  V.  67  Her  life  was  spared  by 
the  clemency  of  the  emperor,  but  he  visited  the  pomp  and 
treasures  of  her  palace. 

b.  To  afflict  or  distress  with  sickness,  poverty^ 
or  the  like. 

1414  HcK.  VI  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  1. 100  Oure  bel 
Uncle  of  Excestre,  whom  oure  Lord  now  late  visitid  with 
seknesse.  c  1430  Lvdg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  See.)  127  Som 
withe  povert  hym  list  to  visite.  15x6  Pilgr.  Per/,  (W.  de 
W.  15^1)  134  b,  Euerychylde  that  he  receyueth.hechastiseth 
&  visiteth  with  payne  &  tribulacyon.  ijiBi  pETTiKGuazzo's 
CiT.  Conv.  I.  (1586)  2  God.. hauing  visited  mee  with  a  long, 
and  perchaunce  a  curelesse  disease,  158a  N.  Lichefield  tr. 
CastanAeda's  Conq.  E.  Ind.  1.  vii.  19  b,  Fiefore  his  departure 

.  .he  ment  to  visit  the  town  of  Mousambick,  anti  the  dwel- 
lers therein,  with  some  sufficient  reuenge.  1614  J,  Usher 
\\\  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  131  It  pleased  God  to  visite  me 
with  aquartan.  1748  Smollett  R.  Random  xxvii,  His  in- 
dignation ought  to  be  directed  to  Cot  Almighty,  who  visited 
his  people  with  distempers.  i86a  Hoyd  Graver  Thoughts 
52  Holy  Scripture  sets  before  us  two  men,,  .each  of  whom 
was  visited  with  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  keep  him  down. 
C.  To  deprive  ^something.  rare~^. 

c  1585  Faire  Em  ui.  iv,  Good  father,  giue  me  leaue  to  sit 
where  1  may  not  be  disturbed,  sith  God  hath  visited  me    , 
both  of  my  sight  and  hearing.  I 

4.  Of  sickness,  etc. :  To  come  upon  (a  person  or  j 
persons),  to  assail  or  afflict.  Freq.  in  passive  and  ' 
const,  with  or  by. 

c  1340  Hampole  /v.  Consc.  1980  Als  we  suld  ilk  day  beded 
fele.  And  byde  noght  til  (je  dede  us  vyset.  138a  Wyclif 
Numb.  xvi.  29  If  [ihere]. .  visyte  them  a  veniaunce,  with  the 
which  and  other  ben  woned  to  be  visytid,  the  Lorde  hath 
not  sente  me.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  K/,  95  The  kvng  I 
his  father,  so  visited  with  sickenesse  was  not  personable. 
a  1578  LiNDESAV(Pitscottie)CV/r£7rt..SVo/.  (S.T.S.)  I.  156  He  | 
was  hestelie  vissitit  with  the  heot  feweris.  1596  Shaks.  ' 
/  Hen.  IV,  IV.  i.  26, 1  would  the  state  of  time  had  first  beene  i 
whole.  Ere  he  by  sicknesse  had  beene  visited.  1645  Caryl 
Expos.  Job  I.  636  When  a  house  hath  the  Plague,.. we 
use  to  say.  Such  a  house  is  visited.  1657  -R.  Ligon  Bar- 
badoes  (1673)  21  So  grievously  visited  with  the  plague, 
..that  before  a  month.,  the  living  were  hardly  able  to  bury 
the  dead.  i66a  E.  Hookksiii  Extr.  St.  P.  rel.  Friends  11. 
(1911)  154  In  the  White  Lyon  prtsson,. about  23  of  them 
vissitted  with  sicknesse  and  a  hiyh  feever.  1717  Swift  God^s 
Key.  agst.  PuttningV^ks.  1755  III,  i.  171  One  Samuel  an 
Irishman,  for  his  forward  attempt  to  pun.  .hath  been  visited 
all  his  life  after  with  bulls  and  blunders.  1754  Med.  Observ. 
(1776)  I.  43  Being  visited  by  a  gentle  attack  [of  gout]  in 
both  feet.  ^  1834  R.  &  J.  Lander  Exped.  Niger  I.  iii.  120 
Since  leaving  Jcnna,  we  have  met  an  incredible  number  of 
persons  visited  with  the  loss  of  one  eye.  1855  Poultry 
Chron.  III.  148/1  Some  which  were,  .tended  with  constant 
care,  all  died  :  and  similar  mortality  has  visited  others  also. 
1866  Rogers  Agric.  ^  Prices  1.  xxiii.  602  Cornwall  must 
have  been  more  lightly  visited  with  the  Plague  than  most 
English  counties. 

b.  spec,  in  pass.  Bewitched. 

i8so  Sporting  Mag.  VII.  lor  On  account  of  their  stock 
thus  'visited',  as  the  term  is,  the  infatuated  peasantry 
almost  invariably  have  recourse  to  charms. 

6.  To  punish  or  requite  (wrongdoing).  Also 
const,  with, 

a  I3»s  Prose  Psalter  Uxxvi'il  (Ixxxix.)  32  V  shal  uisite  in 
chasteing  her  wickednesses,  and  her  syn^es  in  vengeaunce. 
138a  Wyclif  Exod.  xxxii.  34  V  in  the  day  of  veniaunce 
shal  visite  this  synne  of  hem.     [.'Vlso  Jer.  xiv.  10,  Lam.  iv. 
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22,  etc. ;  similarly  in  later  versions.)  1535  Coverdale  Jer. 
xxiii.  2  Therfore,  now  will  I  vyset  the  wickednes  of  youre 
ymaginacions,  saieth  >••  Lorde.  1833  I.  Taylor  Fanat. 
li.  41  So  jealous  is  Nature  of  lier  constitutions  that  she 
rigorously  visits  every  infringement  of  them.  Jbid.  49 
'Itie  instinct  of  Retribution  or  the  \eliement  desire  to  see 
wrong  visited  with  punishment.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
iv.  I.  496  What,  he  often  said,  could  be  more  unjust,  than  10 
visit  speculations  with  penalties  which  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  acts?  1879  Froude  Cxsar  xix.  310  Mild  offences  were 
visited  with  the  loss  of  eyes  or  ears. 

b.  To  avenge,  or  inflict  ])unishment  for  (wrong- 
doing) on  or  upon  (also  f  w,  into)  a  person. 
^  138a  ^ychw  Exod.  XX.  3  Visitynge  the  wickidnes  offadris 
in  sones  into  the  thridde  and  the  ferthe  generacioun.  — 
Jer.  xxiii.  2  Y  shal  visite  vp  on  ;ow  the  malice  of  ijoure 
studies.  153s  Coverdale  Numb.  xiv.  18  The  Lortle.. 
vysiteth  the  myszdede  of  the  fathers  vpon  the  children.  1595 
Shaks.  John  11.  i.  179  Thy  siniies  are  visiied  in  this  poore 
childe.  1596  —  Merch.  V,  111.  v.  16  So  the  sins  of  my 
mother  should  be  visited  vpon  me.  i6ii  Bible  Jer.  xxiii.  2 
Behold  I  will  visite  vpon  you  the  euill  of  your  doings.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  x.  955,  I  to  that  place  Would  speed  before 
thee,.  .That  on  my  head  all  might  be  visited.  1813  Shelley 
Q.  Mab  vm.  i8i  Which  doubly  visits  on  the  tyrants'  heads 
The  long.protracted  fulness  of  their  woe.  1831  Keble 
Serm.  v.  (1848)  118  Thus,  reversing  the  Scripture  rule  most 
unfairly,  men  visit  the  sins  of  the  children  on  the  fathers. 
1866  G,  Macdonai-D  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xiii.  (1878)  266  He 
visited  the  daughter's  fault  upon  the  son. 

o.  To  inflict  (pimishment)  on  one.  rare* 

1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr.  A  tonem.  ix.  (1852)  292  It  is  said  to 
be  of  the  essence  of  legal  penalty  to  visit  punishment  on  the 
person  of  the  offender, 

6.  ahsoi.  To  take  vengeance  or  inflict  punish- 
ment.    +  Also  const,  on  or  ewer, 

138a  Wyclif  Isa.  x.  12,  I  shal  visite  vpon  the  fruyt  of  the 
gret  doende  herte  of  the  king  of  Assur.  Ibid.  xxviL  i  In 
that  dai  viseten  shal  the  Lord  in  his  harde  swerd..vp  on 
leiiyathan.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  Isa.  xiii.  11  And  1  will 
visite  over  the  evils  of  the  world,  and  against  the  impious 
their  iniquitie.  1840  De  Quincky  Essenes  111,  When  the 
vilest  outrages  were  offered  by  foreigners  to  their  women, 
probably  they  [sc.  the  Sicarii]  *  visited  '  for  such  atrocities. 
II.  7.  To  make  a  practice  of  going  to  (persons 
in  sickness  or  distress)  in  order  to  comfort  or  assist 
them. 

c  laso  Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  28  For  Jjo  luue  of  gode 
wakie,  go  ine  pelrimage,  uisiti  ^^epoure,  and  to  sike.  c  1315 
Shorkham  I.  1032  IToJ  Vysyty  syke  and  prysone,  And  helpe 
pouereat  nede,  ciyj^  Lay  J-  oiks'  Catech,  1133  Whi  sehuld 
venym  or  stynk  lette  vs  to  visite  men  in  presun.  1377 
Langu  p.  Pl.^  B.  V.  412,  I  visited  neuere  fieble  men,  ne 
fettered  folke  in  puttes.  c  14^  Lyix;,  Min.  Poetns  (Percy 
See.)  68  Visite  the  pore,  with  intyre  diligence.  On  al  nedy 
have  thow  compassioun.  C1450  Mirk^s  P'estial  231  Helpe 
l?e  seke,  and  vysed  horn  |)at  be  in  prison,  c  1491  Chast 
Goddes  Chyld.  13  Also  it  isgood  to  visite  seke  folke  that  ben 
holden  goostly  lyuers.  15*6  Tindalk  Jas.  i.  27  To  vysit 
the  frendlesseand  widdowes  in  their  adversite.  1588  .Shaks. 
L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  861  You  shall  this  tweluemonth  terme  from 
day  to  day,  Visile  the  speechlesse  sicke.  1603 —  Meas,/or 
M.  II.  iii.  4  Bound  by  my  charity,..!  come  to  visite  the 
afflicted  spirits  Here  in  the  prison.  1687  J.  Renwick  in 
A.  Shields  Li^e  (1724)  219  Ye  must  visit  the  Sick  and  these 
who  are  in  Distress.  1795  Paley  {title''.  The  Clergyman's 
Companion  in  Visiting  the  Sick.  1863  Chambers'  Encycl. 
IV.  541/1  The  deplorable  condition  of  the  female  prisonars 
in  Newgate  attracted  her  lElizabeth  Fry's]  attention,  and 
she  resolved  upon  visiting  them. 

absoL  a  1591  H.  Smith  VVks.  (1867)  II.  22  The  devil  goeth 
a-visiting,  he  will  teach  the  sick  how  they  shall  recover 
their  health. 

b.  Similarly  with  reference  to  individual  cases. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  16013  Til  his  felaus  he  yede  He  went 
him  for  to  wisit  )>aim,  for  J»ar«of  had  \>?\  nede.  1303  R. 
Brunne  Hantil.  Synne  4388  He  lay  yn  hys  bedde  long 
Sone  aftyr  betydde  a  lytte  pe  kyng  come,  hym  to  vysyte. 
13..  Seuyn  Siiges  (W.)  1138  He  let  of-sende..  Hise  neye- 
bours  him  to  visite.  And  told..Hou  his  deth  was  comen 
him  on.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  50  bere  shal  no  bro^r 
ne  sister  sene  oihir  in  prison,  {but)  I'at  he  shal  comyn  and 
vesyten  hym  and  comfordyn  hym.  1530  Palsgr.  766/1  It  is 
an  almesse  dede  to  visyte  the  poore  man,  he  hath  ben  long 
sycke.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  1. 167  It  pleaseth  me  well 
that  this  caytyue  Huon,  who  endureih  myche  payne,  be 
vysytyd  by  thee.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Vis. 
Sicky  If  the  person  visited  bee  very  sicke,  then  the  curate 
ma^  end  his  exhortacion  at  this  place.     1607  Shaks.  Cor.    ■ 

I.  iii.  85  Come,  you  must  go  visit  the  good  Lady  that  lies  in. 
1645  Caryl  Expos.  Job  I.  636  Christ  pronounceth  the  bless- 
ing on  them  who,  when  he  was  in  prison,  visited  him. 
171a  N.  Spikckes  (title),  The  Sick  Man  Visited;  and  fur- 
nished with  Instructions,  Meditations,  and  Prayers.  1808 
Mrs,  E.  Hamilton  Cottagers  o/Glenburnie  x,  The  minis- 
ter..bad  been  sent  for.  .to  visit  a  sick  parishioner. 

8.  To  go  to  see  (a  person)  in  a  friendly  or  soci- 
able manner ;  to  call  upon  as  an  act  of  friendliness 
or  politeness,  or  for  some  special  purpose ;  also, 
to  stay  with  for  a  short  time  as  a  guest. 

13.  .Artk.  9(  Merlin  701  Biside  J>er  woned  an  ermite,  fat 
J>ider  com,  t>is  t  =  these]  to  visite.  13.,  Guy  War^v.  (A.) 
4450  Whende  ichil  in-tomi  cuntre,  Mine  frendes  to  visite  & 
to  se.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  325  pat  tyme 
whanne  Moyses  visited  his  brejjeren  in  ^lelond  of  lessen,  he 
slow5  a  man  of  J)e  P!gipcians.  c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  v.  39 
And  whan  the  Soudan  wille,  he  may  go  visite  him.  1413-30 
V.snG.  Chron.  7><y  in.  3764  Hector  in  herte  cau^te  an  appe- 
tite,.pe  same  day  Grekis  to  vesile.     14^4  Caxton  Chesse 

II.  iv.  (1883)47  The  knyght  enulphus^  which  cam  the  same 
nyght  with  his  squyer  for  to  visite  his  lord.  11548  Hall 
Chron.,  Rich.  Ill,  46  As  though  he  had  gone  secretely 
to  visite  a  familiar  frende  of  his.  1580  E.  Knight  Trial 
Truth  To  Chr.  Rdr.,  A  friend  of  myne  viziting  me  at  my 
chamber,  and  finding  me  so  solitary  exercised  [etc.].  1656 
Earl  Monm.  tr.  Boccaliui's  Pol.  Touchstone  (1674)268  This 
Duke  visited  - .  Prospero  Cclonna,  of  whom  he  was  recfeived 
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irith  all  s<wts  of  Honour.  1676  Lady  Chawobth  m  12/A 
Rep.  Hist,  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  29  Lady  Cleaveland  is  not, 
ihey  say,  much  satisfied  in  France  because  the  greatest 
ladies  doe  not  visit  her.  1706  E.  Ward  IVootien  lyorld 
Diss.  "(1708)  61  He's  too  lary  and  proud  to  visit  common 
Sailors.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xv.  ix,  Who,  though 
somcovernicc  ladies  will  not  be  seen  with  her,  is  visited  (as 
they  term  it)  by  the  whole  town.  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
Italian  xxvi,  Vivaldi  was  visited  in  his  prison  by  a  man 
whom  he  had  never  consciously  seen  before.  1848 
Tmackekay  Van,  Fair  xlvii.  Had  he  not  been  so  great  a 
Prince  very  few  possibly  would  have  visited  him.  i860 
Warter  Seaboard  H.  461  How  many  of  the  friends  I  was 
on  my  way  to  visit  are  no  more  seen  I  1870  Dickens  E. 
Drood\\\,  He  comes  here  visiting  his  relation,  Mr.  Jasper. 

Jig,  i59«  Shaks.  T700  Centl.  i.  i.  60  Let  me  heare  from 
thee  by  Letters.  .And  I  likewise  will  visite  thee  with  mme. 
x6«3  PenKsylv.  Archives  \.  72, 1  have  long  promised  my- 
self to  visit  thee  w**»  a  Letter. 

fb.  To  have  cohabitation  with  (one  of  the 
opposite  sex).  Obs.  rare. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10820  Now  the  maner  was  most  of  Jjo 
mylde  wemen,  Thre  mones  with  mirihe  (>o  men  for  to  viset. 
J5S3  Edem  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  24  The  men  are  accus- 
tomed to  vjTsyte  the  women  once  in  the  yeare. 

c.  Of  a  medical  man :  To  attend  (a  patient) 
professionally. 

158s  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholas's  Vo^.  iii.  xii.  93  [The 
physician]  is  bound  to  visile  him  fcure  times  a  daye,  vntiil 
suche  time  as  he  haue  recouered  his  health.  1607  PeeWs 
Jests  7  The  gentlewoman . .  sent  one  of  the  men  to  desire  the 
Doctor  to  come  and  visit  her  Husband.  1707  Flover 
Physic.  Pulse-Watch  253  The  Physicians  themselves  in 
China  are  .Apothecaries,  and  when  they  Visit  their  Patients, 
they  carry  a  Servant  loaded  wiih  their  Medicines.  17*8 
Chambers  C^cL  s.v.  Physician^  Clinical  Physicians  were 
those  who  visited  their  Patients  a-bed,  to  examine  their 
Cases.  1768  Med.  Observ.  U772)  IV.  5  About  four  o'clock 
1  visited  her  again,  and  found  that  the  vomiting  had  ceased. 
xSoo  Med.  Jml.  \\\.  409  The  District,  in  which  the  Patients 
of  the  Finsbury  Dispensary  are  visited.  xZ^q  Fenn;/  Cycl. 
XV in.  133/1  For  visiting  a  patient  out  of  his  own  city  he 
[Petrus  de  Abano]  charged.. about  six  pounds  per  day. 
iS36in  Brit.  Med.  Jml.  (1887)  486/1  In  cases  of  urgent 
necessity,  patients  will  be  visited  at  their  own  houses. 

d.  trans/.  To  go  to  (a  person,  etc.)  with  hostile 
intentions. 

a  1533  La  Berners  Hiton  Iviii.  196  Syr,  cause  your  men 
too  be  armed,  and  let  vs  go  vysyte  the  Admyrali  GalafFer. 
1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  /K,  iv.  iv.  37  For  if  Lord  Percy 
thriue  not,  ere  the  King  Dismisse  his  power,  he  meanes 
to  visit  vs.  x6oa  Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  in.  i,  iiefore  I 
touch  The  banks  of  rest,  my  ghost  shall  visite  her.  1607 
SilAKS-Or.  IV.  V.  148  Set  downe..  thine  own  waies,  Whether 
to  knocke  against  the  Gates  of  Rome,  Or  rudely  visit  them 
in  parts  remote. 

O.  absoL  To  make  a  call  or  calls ;  to  pay  calls ; 
to  maintain  friendly  or  social  intercourse  by  this 
means ;  also,  to  spend  a  short  time  with  one  as  a 
guest ;  to  pay  visits  of  this  kind. 

In  the  first  quot.  app. '  to  go  canvassing*. 

x6i5  Meade  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1,  III.  230  Hereupon 
on  Tuesday  morning.. some  durst  be  so  bold  as  to  visit t for 
the  contrary  in  publick.  1645  Caryl  Expos.  Job  I.  636  It 
is.. more  extraordinary  to  visit  in  a  morning,  and  most, 
early  in  the  morning.  17x1  Steele  Sped.  Ho.  24  f  5 
They  are  qualify'd  rather  to  add  to  the  Furniture  of  the 
House  (by  filling  an  empty  Chair)  than  to  the  Conversa- 
tion they  come  into  when  they  visit.  1753  Miss  Collier 
Art  Torment,  t.  iL{  181 1)54 Unless.. she  happens  to  receive 
any  particular  address  from  the  young  gentlemen  who  visit 
at  your  house.  1798  S.  &  Ht.  Lee  Canierb.  T.  II.  546,  I 
found  myself  very  s:xd,and  lonely,,  .so  all  my  kindred  made 
it  a  point  to  have  me  a  visiting  among  them.  1826  DisRAixi 
l^iv.  Grey  i.  vii,  Busied  with  his  studies,  and  professing '  not 
to  visit  *.  1841  Thackekav  Gi,  IIogga>-ty  Diam.  xiii,  H<;r 
ladyship  knows  my  address,  having  visited  here.  1894  L. 
Alma-Tadema  Wings  of  Icarus  41  A  spinster.,  who  spends 
her  life  visiting  from  place  to  place. 
Jig.  1837  Dickens  Pickiv.  xxii,  Vou  rayther  want  some- 
body to  look  artcr  you,  sir,  wen  your  judgment  goes  a 
wisitin'. 

9.  To  go  to  look  at  (f  or  explore)  ;  to  inspect  or 
examine;  to  look  into  or  see  to  (something)  ;  in 
later  use  esp,  to  examine  (vessels,  goods,  baggage, 
etc.)  officially. 

Rarely  with  clause  as  object,  as  in  Milton  P.  L.  viii.  45. 

13..  A.  Alls.  6081  (Laud  MS.),  Whan  hij  han  rested  a 
lyte,  pe  lande  hij  wenden  to  visite.  Hij  founden  narewe 
pa^es,  &  li^tt  fen.  13. .  Coer  de  L.  645  Thus  they  vysyted 
the  Holy  Land  How  they  myght  wynne  it  to  her  hand. 
1338  R.  )ivtVHH%Chron.(iiio)  4  j>e  kyng  Inegart  crie  Home 
forto  wend  to  childe  &  to  wife,  To  visiite  ber  londes,  to 
solace  ber  life.  1388  Wvclif  Job  v.  24  And  thou  visitynge 
thi  fairnessc  {gloss,  that  is,  biholding  thi  prosperitej  .schalt 
not  do  synne.  x^. .  Tretyce  in  W.  of  Henley  s  HusbAiZ^o) 
58  I^oke  ^at  ye  viset  your  J>ynges  wisely  &  often . ,  also  1  jke 
you  visite  often  tymis  your  servauntes.  1474  Caxton  Cheese 
III.  iii.  (1883)  94  Also  ought  they  to  rede  visite  and  toknowe 
the  statutes,  .of  the  contre.  cz^oo  Mehisine  xxi.  139 There 
he  made  come,  .all  the  Captayns  &  chieftayns.  .to  behold 
&  vy^tc  theire  harncys,  yf  eny  thing  wanted.  X514  P.ah- 
c\^\Cyt.  ff  Uplondyshni.{^KXcy  Soc.)  8  Faustus, aryse  thou 
out  of  thy  lyttre  bote.  Go  .se  and  vysyte  our  wethers  in  the 
cote.  1530  Palsgr.  Introd,  5  When  they  had  thorowly 
vbyted  my  said  two  bokes.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nit  ho- 
lay's  l^oy.  I.  xix.  21  b,  Visiting  afterwards  theyr  teeth  and 
eyes,  as  though  they  had  been  horses.  i6ox  Mountjov  Let. 
to  Cecil  13  Nov.,  in  Moryson  Itin.  (i6y)  11.  157  It  groweth 
now  about  foure  a  clocke  tn  the  morning  at  which  time  I 
lightly  chuse  to  visit  our  Guards  my  seUe.  16^  Bkamhall 
Just  Vind.  vii.  (1661)  199  All  Bulls  and  Missives  which 
come  from  Rome  to  France  arc  to  be  seen  and  visited,  to 
try  if  there  be  nothing  in  them  prejudicial  [etc.].  1687  A. 
LovBLL  tr.  Tktvenot's  Trav.  1.  182  We  were  introduced 
into  the  City  by  the  Trucheman  of  the  Convent,  who  came 
with*  a  Turk  belonging  to  the  Basha,  that  visited  our  Bag- 
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gage.  X730  T.  Boston  Mem.  viii,  (1899)  161  The  synod-book 
was  once  a  year  to  be  filled  up  for  the  General  Assembly 
to  visit  it.  XTXjGentl.  Mag.  VII.  685/1  That  no  British 
Vessels  shall  be  visited  or  molested.,  by  the  Judges  of  Con- 
traband. 177a  Regui.  H.  M.  Service  at  Sea  17  A  Captain 
.  .is  immediately  to  repiiir  on  board,  and  visit  her  through- 
out, in  Company  wiih  his  Offictrs.  1778  Orme  Hist.  M Hit. 
Trans.  Indostnnw.  II.  21  A  passport,  or  rf«j/Wi"^..  .should 
exempt  the  goods  it  specified  from  being  visited  or  stopped 
by  the  officers.  iSis  Shellev  Fragtit.  Unfin.  Drama  155, 
I  rose,  and  went.  Visiting  my  flowers  from  pot  to  pot.  1897 
tsee  Visit  sb.  3  b]. 

b.  spec.  To  go  CO  (an  institution)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  that  everything  is  in  due  order  ;  to 
exercise  a  periodic  surveillance  or  supervision  over, 
or  make  a  special  investigation  into  (manage- 
ment or  conduct). 

cx^^S  Poem  Times  Ediv.  II  (Percy  Soc.)  x,  The  erche. 
deknes  that  beth  sworn  To  visite  holy  cherche, .  .welle  be- 
gynne  Febleche  to  wyrche.  1533-4  Act^^Hen.  Vllf, c.21 
§  14  Provyded  alway  that  the  seid  Archebisshopp  of  Can- 
terburye.  .shall  have  noo  power  or  auctoritie . .  to  vysite  or 
vexe  any  Monasteries.  1535  in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monasteries 
(Camden)76  Whan  I  have  visite  hys  see,  this  nyght  1  vi  ilbe 
at  Feversham  Abbay.  1558  Bp.  Watson  7  Sncram.  148 
Bishoppes  haue  power,  .to  call  synodes.  .to  visit  theyr  dio- 
cesanes.  a  1578  LiNDESAV(Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I. 
159  The  said  Bischope  went  to  wissit  ewerie  kirk  withtin  his 
diosie  four  tymes  in  the  ;eir.  1640  in  J.  Campbell  Bal- 
merino  l^  Abbey  in.  iii.  (1867)  191  The  Presbyterie  of  Cupar 
did  visitt  the  kirk.  X690  Wood  Life  iO.H..S.)  III.  334 
Jonathan  Trelawney,  bishop  of  Exon  visited  Exeter  Col- 
lege July  26.  Dr.  Arthur  Bury,  the  rector,  expelled.  X726 
AvLiFFB  Parergon  96  '1  he  Bishop  ought  to  visit  bis  Diocess 
every  Year  in  his  own  Person.  1849  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng. 
vi.  II.  91  To  appoint  a  commission  with  power  to  visit  and 
govern  the  Church  of  England.  x868  J.  H.  Blunt  Re/. 
Ch.  Eng.  I.  52  A  faculty  empowering  Wolsey  to  visit  those 
English  monasteries. 

absol.  XS7S-8S  Abp.  Sandys  Serm.  xiii.  217  His  orderly 
proceeding  appeareth  in  this,  that  he  first  visited  and  then 
reformed.  x62i  Bavnes  Diocesan^s  Tryall  Pref.  A  2  b, 
When  Arch.  Bancroft  sent  M.  Harsenet  to  Visite  as  they 
call  it,  that  i?..to  suppresse  those  that  are  not  friends  to 
the  Bishops  Kingdome.  1691  Case  0/ Exeter  Coll.  46_This 
is  evei-y  whit  as  rational,  as  that  a  Bishop,  being  a  Visitor 
of  a  College,  &c.  .should  take  his  Episcopal  Authority  along 
with  him  when  he  goes  to  Visit.  1713  Gibson  Codex  xlii. 
viii.  io6g/i  To  enable  Archdeacons  to  Visit  with  greater 
Authority  and  Effect.  1721  in  CaM.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.V III. 
304  The  said  Lord  Arch-  Bishop . .  may  visit  once  every  year 
conformable  to  the  Rule, 

fe.  To  examine  medically.   Obs. 

1484  Caxton  Fables  of  A  If  once  i,  When  the  medecyns  had 
sene  and  vysyted  hym..they  sayd  that  he  had  no  bodyly 
sekcness.  irigoo  Melusine  xxxvi.  2S8  Your  woundes  and 
soores  must  be  vysyted  and  ouersene.  a  1533  Ln.  Berners 
H7ton.  X.  28  He  sent  for  his  surgens,  causyng  them  10 
serche  his  wounde;..and  when  they  hadde  well  vysyiyd 
the  wounde,  they  sayde  [etc.]. 

10.  To  go  to  (a  temple,  shrine,  etc.)  for  the 
purpose  of  worship  or  as  a  religious  duty. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xxvi.  8  pat  i  see  Jje  will  of  lord 
&  visite  his  lempile.  1387  Trevisa  Iligden  (Rolls)  VIII. 
53  Wh-m  Kyng  Henry  had  i-vlsited  mekeliche  Thomas  |  e 
inartires  tombe.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  3094  per  was  a  lady 
dwellyng  in  )  at  abbay  pat  woldvyscd  hurre  tombe  everyche 
day.  1465  Paston  Lett.  II.  233,  I  pray  you  voysyt  the 
Roodof  Norihedorand  Seynt  Savyour,.  .and  lat  my  sustyr 
Margery  goo  with  yow  to  pray  to  them,  c  148a  J.  Kay  tr. 
Caoursin's  Siege  of  Rhodes  (1870)  r  11  Hys  entente.,  was: 
to  uysyte  deuoutely  the  blessed  and  holy  sepulchre,  in 
Jerusalem.  1509  Bp.  Fisher  Funeral  Serm.  C'/ ess  Rich- 
mond Wks.  (1876)  300  Her  legges  and  fete  thad  been  occu- 
pied]  in  v>syt>  nge  the  aulters  and  other  holy  places,  a  1533 
Ld.  Berners  Huon  Ix.  209  We  are  goynge  a  pylgremage. . 
to  vysyt  the  holy  sepulcure.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage 
(1614)  614  In  Thagia  is  visited  the  Sejiulchre  of  a  holy  man. 
1697  Drvden  l-'irg.  Georg.  iv.  792  His  Mother's  Precepts 
he  performs  with  Care;  The  Temples  visits,  and  adores 
with  Pray'r.  1728  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Sepulcher,^  The 
Eastern  Pilgrimages  are  all  made  with  Design  to  visit  the 
Holy  Sepulcher.  1825  Scott  Betrothed  xxx'n.  The  piisriin 
.  .carried  a  palm  branch  in  his  hand,  to  shew  he  had  visited 
the  Holy  Land.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  92/1  Chinese 
converts  [to  Buddhism] . .  came  to  visit  the  holy  pbces  and 
to  collect  the  sacred  books. 

b.  To  go  to  (a  place)  for  the  purpose  of  sight- 
seeing or  pleasure,  or  on  some  special  errand, 

1:1400  Rom.  Rose  7619  This  knowe  ye,  sir,  as  wel  as  I, 
That  lovers  gladly  wole  visiten  The  places  there  her  loves 
habiten.  ^1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xv.  70  pe  whilk  in 
swilk  maner  visitez  all  rewmes  fer  to  aspie  l>e  maners  of  vs 
Cristen  men,  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  3428  Bot  in  short  tyme 
after  \ns  His  owne  contrey  visitede  ne  wold.  1535  Cover- 
dale  Ezra  vii.  14  Beynge  sent  of  the  kynge  and  of  the 
seuen  lordes  of  the  councell,  to  vyset  luda  and  lerusalem. 
a  1578  Lindesay  (Pitscoitie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  240 
They  had  seine  and  visitit  the  maist  pairt  of  Scotland. 
1593  Norden  Spec.  Brit.,  Cornw.  (1728)  35  A  like  hamlet . . 
mo->te  visited  with  Tynners,  where  they  lodge  and  feede, 
being  nere  their  mynes.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  viii.  364  A 
trench  Lapidator, . . intending  to  visit  Fez,  ioyned  company 
with  me.  X657  R.  Ligon  Barbadoes  (1673^  7  We  were  to 
have  visited  a  small  Island  called  Soli ;  by  the  intreatingof 
a  Portugal  we  carried  with  us.  1693  Dowdai.l  in  Ingleby 
Shaksp,  Cent,  of  Praise  417  The  isi  Remarkable  place  in 
this  County  y*  I  visitted  was  Stratford  super  avon.  1797 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  vi,  He  designed  to  visit  again,  at 
midnight,  the  fortress  of  Paluzzi.  1837  Lockhart  Scott 
I.  vii.  210  It  was  also,  .at  this  time  that  Scott  visited  for 
the  first  time  Glammis.  1854  Poultry  Chron.  II.  249/2 
About  4000  persons  visited  the  poultry  tent  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  1863  Lvei-l  A  ntiq.  Man  2, 1  have  visited . .  many 
parts  of  England,  France  and  Belgium. 

trans/.  1894  Newton  Diet,  Birds  554  One  tree  after 
another  is  visited  by  the  active  little  rovers,  and  its  branches 
examined. 


VISITANDINE. 

O.  trans/    Of  things. 

Sometimes  with  suggestion  of  sense  8, 

1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  i.  iii,  275  AH  places  that  the  eie  of 
heauen  visits.  1601  —  Jul.  C.  11.  i.  290  Vou  are.  .As  deere 
to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  droppes  That  visit  my  sad  heart. 
1C04  E.  G[rimstone]  IfAcoitas  Hist.  Indies  iir.  xxviL 
201  There  are  partes  whereas  the  sea  enters  far  uithin  the 
land,  as  comming  to  visite  it.  Ibid.  iv.  viii.  230  Forasmuch 
as  those  places  are  never  visited  with  the  sunne.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  jv,  240  How  from  that  Saphire  Fount  the 
crisped  Brooks  ..  Ran  Nectar,  visiting  each  plant.  1757 
Grav  Bard  40  Dear,  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes. 
1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  11.  351  The  Seine.. runs  to  the 
northwest,  visiting  Troyes,  Paris,  and  Rouen,  in  its  way. 
x8t6  Shellev  Mont  Blanc  50  Some  say  that  gleams  of  a 
remoter  world  Visit  the  soul  in  sleep.  184,7  Emerson 
Mnsketaquid  12  For  me  in  showers,  in  sweeping  showers, 
the  spring  Visits  the  valley. 

d.  Of  birds,  etc.:  To  resort  to  or  frequent  (land 
or  sea,  a  country,  etc.)  for  a  limited  period  or  at 
certain  seasons. 

X774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  93  As  they  never  visit 
land,  ..  their  feathers  take  a  colour  from  their  situation. 
x8o2  MoNTACa  Ornith.  Diet.  s.v.  Blackcap,  The  blackcap 
is  a  migrative  species  visiting  us  early  in  the  spring.  1840 
Cuviers  Anim.  Kingd.  199  The  Mountain  Chaffinch  ,. 
which  visits  Britain  in  Winter.  1887  Newton  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XXII.  577  In  winter  the  Storks  of  Europe  retire  to 
Africa,,  .while  those  of  Asia  \isit  India. 

absol.  1831  T.  Nuttall  in  Mem.  Amcr.  Acad,  Arts  <V 
Sci.  {1833)  I.  96  [The]  Canada  Jay.. regularly  visits,  if  it 
does  not  breed,  in  Maine  or  New  Hampshire. 

f  11.  To  come  to  (a  person)  with  some  accom- 
paniment ;  to  supply  or  enrich  with  some  benefit, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18158  (Cott.)  pe  lem  (>at  come  wit  him, 
Brast  all  l>e  bandes  of  ur  site.  And  visile  vs  wit  grett  delite. 
?rt  1400  Morie  Arth.  1726  Thynk  one  l:'e  valyaunt  prynce 
J?at  vesettez  us  ever  With  landez  and  iordsche^pez,  whare 
us  beste  lykes.  1591  Shaks.  Tzvo  Gentl.  in.  ii.  83  Visit  by 
night  your  Ladies  chamber-window  With  some  sweet  com- 
fort. 1645  Caryl  Expos.  Job  I.  637  God  visiteth  his  [people] 
with  mercies. 

Visitable  (vi-zitabl'l),  a.     [f.  prec,  +-ABLE.] 

1.  Of  institutions,  etc. :  Liable  to  visitation  by 
some  competent  authority ;  subject  to  official 
supervision  or  inspection. 

x6o5  Coke  Reportsv.  15/2  All  religious  or  Ecclesjastical 
houses,  whereof  the  king  was  founder,  are.  only  visitable 
and  corrigible  by  the  kings  ecclesla^ticall  Commission. 
i66x  J.  Stephens  Procurations  40  When  those  Religious 
persons.. had  relinquished  their  habit,  rule,  and  order,  for 
which  they  were  visitable,  then  ..  the  Visitation  ceased. 
17*6  Avliffe  Parer^^on  295  All..  Hospitals.,  built  since  the 
Reformation  are  Visitable  by  the  Kingor  Lord-Chancellor. 
X767  Burn  Eccl.  Law  (ed.  2)  IV.  12  Free  chapels., being 
visitable  only  by  commission  fiom  the  king.  1873  Act 36 
^37  yict.  c.  39  §4  In  all  cases  such  holder  shall  be  visit- 
able by  the  Visitor  of  the  Chapter.  1895  Philumore 
Eccl.  Laiu  (ed.  z)  1061  Donatives  and  free  chapels  used 
to  pay  no  procurations  to  any  ecclesiastical  ordinary, 
because  they  were  not  visitable  by  any. 

2.  Ofplaces or  persons:  Capable  of  beingvisited; 
readily  admitting  of  a  visit. 

In  the  first  quot.  perh.  'worth  visiting'. 
•  A  X701  Maundrell  Journ.  Jcrus.  (1732)  104  In  order  to 
see  the  Sanctuaries,  and  other  visitable  pl~.cts.  X837  Neiv 
Monthly  Mag.  LI.  192  Richmond,  .might  ..  thus  be  ren- 
dered visitable  by  tourists.  X84J  Sir  J.  Graham  in  Illusty. 
I^ond.  N^eivs  14  May  7/1  The  children  easily  visitable  by 
their  parents.  1876  Ruskin  St.  Mark's  Rest  i.  §  2  The 
most  beautiful  columns  at  present  ex:ant  and  erect  in  the 
conveniently  visitable  world.  i896Wrt'r'a;.'£r^  (Chicago)  4  June 
811/1  The  tropics  are  visitable  in  the  winter  only,  and  then 
the  preacher  is  busiest. 

trans/.  1866  Miss  Mulock  Noble  Life  vi,  His  rank  lifted 
him  above  the  small  proprietors  who  lived  within  visitable 
distance  of  the  Castle. 

3.  Cf  persons:  a.  Capable  of  being  visited  on 
more  or  less  equal  terms  by  those  of  some  stand- 
ing in  society  ;  having  some  social  position  in  a 
neighbourhood, 

1765  CowpER  Let.  18  Oct.,  In  about  two  months  time 
after  my  arrival,  1  became  known  to  all  the  visitable  people 
here.  1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  186/1  The  Orange  Grove  1  I 
was  not  aware  that  visitable  people  ever  re^ided  there  ! 
1851  Tupper  Castle  Comet  309  The  landlords,  having  no 
visitable  neighbours,  no  society  witiiin  many  miles,  are 
necessarily  absentees.  X876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  v,  In 
a  select  party  of  thirty . .  few  visitable  families  could  be  en- 
tirely left  out. 

b.  Capable  of  being  visited  by  a  clergjman  in 
the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  dutits. 

1904  R.  Small  Hist.  U.  P.  Congrei^ations  I.  474  In  the 
southern  division,  .there  were  only  ninety  visitable  families 
at  that  time. 

4.  Such  as  admits  of  receiving  visitors. 

X864  Krble  Let.  in  J.  T.  Coleridge  Mem.^  (1869)  486 
Charlotte  was  not  very  much  in  visiting,  or  visitable  crder, 
during  a  great  part  of  the  time.  i8;6  Mrs.  Whitney 
Sights  ^  Ins.  1 1.  XXV.  538  Her  cold,  or  whatever  it  was, 
had  affected  her  face  and  eyes;  she  was  not  really  in  visit- 
able condition. 

II  VisitadOT.  rare.  [Sp.  and  Pg.,  f.  visitar  to 
visit.]  An  official  visitor,  inspector,  or  super- 
intendent. 

1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  ^  P.  311  The  Father  Visitador 
of  the  Carmelites,  a  Spaniard,  and  a  good  Scholar.  X777 
Robertson  Hist.  Amer.  vi.  (1778)  IL  231  He  authorised 
Francisco  Tello  de  Sandoval  to  repair  to  Mexico  as  Visi- 
tador or  superintendent  of  that  country.  X846  G.  Gardner 
Brazil  200  Soon  afterwards  the  Visitador's  troop  overtook 
us,  consisting  of  eight  or  nine  horses. 

Visita-ndine,  [F,,  irreg.  f.  L.  visitand-^ 
geiundial  stem  of  vhitare  to  visit  +  -INE.]     A  nnn 
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VISITATION. 


belonging  to  the  Order  of  the  Visitation,  founded 
in  1610  by  Mme,  de  Chantal  (St.  Frances)  under 
the  direction  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

1747  Gentl,  Mag.  571/1  There  is  near  the  same  number 
of  Congregants,  Ur^ulines,  Visitnndines,  and  other  sorts  of 
Beguines.  187a  \V.  H.  Jfrvis  Gnllican  Ch.  I.  v.  247  A 
kindred  institution  took  its  ri<^  who^e  histoiy  is  one  of 
special  interest,  namely  the  Order  of  Visitandines,  founded 
by  Fran<;ois  de  Sales.  x883  Emily  Uowles  Mme.  de  Main- 
t.non  12S  Madame  de  Ma'intenon  wi-ely  made  choice  of 
some  Visitandines.  .to  train  the  community. 
b.  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1888  Dublin  Rev.  Oct.  313  MissGiberncwhoafterwards 
became  a  Visitandine  nun. 

Visitant  (vi-zitant),  sb.  and  a.  [a.  F.  visitant, 
pres.  pple.  of  visiter,  or  ad.  L.  visitant-^  visitans 
pres,  pple.  of  visitdre  lo  visit.] 

A.  sb.  1,  One  who  pays  a  visit  to  another ;  a 
visitor. 

Very  common  in  i7-i8th  cent.;  now  rare  or  Obs. 

1533  B,  JoNsou  Cynthia's  Re^u  11.  i,  Hee  has  a  rich 
wrought  wast-coat  to  entertaine  his  visitants  in.  i6« 
Massisgf.r  Dk.  Milan  I.  iii,  For  the  most  part  she  hath 
kept  her  private  chamber,  No  visitants  admitted.  1664 
Pepys  Diary  22  Nov.,  Ileing  sick,  and  full  of  visitants,  we 
could  not  speak  with  him.  1697  Dkvden  Virg.Ceorg.  11. 
644  No  Palace,  with  a  lofty  Gate  he  wants,  T  admit  the 
Tydes  of  early  Visitants,  \^%x  Pope  Lett,  (1737)  127  As  a 
vi-;itant,  a  lodger,  or  a  friend  you  are  always  welcome  to 
me.  iT^So  Johnson /i/Vr  No.  101  f  3  His  chamber  was  filled 
by  visitants,  eager  to  catch  thedictates  of  experience.  18*5-9 
Mrs.  Sherwood  Lady  of  Manor  I.  v  151  She  calmly  ex- 
plained to  her  visitant  the  motives  of  her  conduct.  x8s6 
I.AMB  Elia  II.  Popular  Fallacies  xii.  It  is  not  of  guests 
that  we  complain,  but  of  endless,  purposeless  visitants. 
183a  R.  &  |.  Lander  Exped.  Niger  I.  xi.  81  He  was  shy 
and  bashful .  .and  really  appeared  agitated  and  afraid  of  his 
white-faced  visitants. 

trans/.  1807  J.  E.  Smith  Phys.  Hot.  260  The  services  ren- 
dered by  such  vi-iitants  \sc.  insects]  will  be  understood  when 
we  have  described  all  the  part?  of  a  flower.  186a  R.  Vaughan 
Eng.  SotKonformity  357  Rulers  whodeservc  that  an  avenger 
should  be  upon  their  path,  cannot  always  resist  the  iinpres- 
ston  that  such  a  visitant  may  be  at  hand.  x868  Gladstone 
Glean.  {\Zi*:i)  III.  44  To  the  absolutely  stereotyped  forms 
both  of  faith  and  scepticism, . .  the  author  of  *  Ecce  Homo  ' 
has  been  a  mo.t  unacceptable  visitant. 

b.  Applied  to  supernatural  beings  or  agencies, 
etc.,  esp.  as  revealing  themselves  to  mortaK 

1667  Milton  P.  /«  xi.  235  Adam . .  to  Eve,  While  the  great 
Visitant  appr  lachd,  thus  snake.  X78a  J,  Browm  Nat.  /fr 
Rcz^ealed  Relig.  11.  ii.  133  We  are  commended  to  hear  him, 
as  infinitely  superior  to  Moses  and  Elias.  his  tlien  visitants. 
1813  Coleridge  Remorse  m.  t  85  Thou  sainted  spirit, 
Burst  on  our  sight,  a  passing  visitant !  1847  Dlsraei.i 
Tancred  \\.  xi,  I  would  ask  those  mountains,  .why  they  no 
longer  received  heavrnly  visitants  !  1873  M.  Arnold  Lit. 
ff  Dogma  (1876)  248  The  spiritual  visit.int,  indeed,  which 
rejoiced  the  wise  poet  of  Asera,  was  not  the  Paraclete  of 
Jesus. 

O.  One  who  visits  from  charitable  motives. 

1661  Wither  Imfirov.  ////prrs'>ttment  (tit\c-p.^,  A  few 
Crums  &  S  raps  Lately  found  in  a  Prisoners- Uasfcet  at 
Ncwj^ate,  And  Saved  together,  by  a  Visitant  of  Oppressed 
Prisoners. 

d.  One  who  makes  a  short  stay  at  a  friend*s 
hoase. 

1769  Wesley  IVks.  (1872)  III.  365,  I  found  a  young 
gentlewoman  there,  a  visitant.  i8aa  Scott  Pez'eril x'li,  An 
attachment,  which  lulled,  .to  pleasing  dreams,  though  of  a 
character  so  diffcrejit,  her  charge  and  her  visitant.  1838 
Lvtton  Alice  u.  ii,  She  was  transferred  from  the  little 
chamber,,,  to  an  apirtincnt.  .usually  appropriated  to  the 
regular  Christmas  visitant,  the  Dowager  Countc-;s  of  Chip- 
perton. 

2.  One  who  visits  some  place  or  object  of  interest. 

1677  Plot  Ox/ordsh.  238  Being  often  used  by  way  of 
sport  lo  wet  the  Visitants  of  the  Grot.  1710  Hearne 
Collect.  (O.H.S)  II.  :?32  Visitants  of  the  Library.  18x5 
W.  H.  Ireland  S.ribbUomania  83  «/j/(f,  Which  fact  the 
visitant  is  given  to  understand  from  a  Jong  inscription  upon 
a  brass  pJate.  1839  Civil  Eng.  *  Arch.  Jml.  II.  194/1 
Some  of  the  earliest  and  most  extensive  specimens  of  painted 

flass,  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  visitant.      1894 
Jks.  Dvan  Mans  Keeping  {\^)  6i  Tliis  gallery  had  fre- 
quent visitants. 

b.  One  who  visits  a  place,  shrine,  etc.,  from 
religious  motives. 

x6^  Frveh  Acc.  E.  India  ^  P.  45  Some  of  the  Visitants 
count  it  meritorious  to  tie  trod  to  death  under  a  weighty 
Chariot  of  Iron,  a  1797  H.  Walpole  Mem.  Geo.  Ill  (1845) 
I.  X.  147  The  father  would  accept  no  money  from  the  various 
visitants,  for  which  he  was  promised  an  adequate  recom. 
pcn-^  by  the  chiefs  of  his  sect.  i8ia  Cary  Dante,  Par. 
XXV.  20  Behold  the  peer  of  mickle  might.  That  makes  Galicia 
throng'd  with  visitants.  1844  Kinglakk  Eothen  xvi.(i84^) 
338  The  caution  is  said  to  be  as  applicable  to  the  visitants  of 
Jerusalem  as  to  those  of  Mecca. 

e.  One  who  visits  a  strange  town  or  country' ; 
a  stranger  who  spends  a  short  time  in  a  place  ;  a 
temporary  resident. 

1751  Smollrtt  Per.  Pic.  (1779)^11.  !xxxi.  183  Ghent,  .was 
much  crowded  with  these  new  visitants.  176a  Goldsm. 
Nash  24  The  lodgings  for  visitants  were  paltry,  though  ex- 
pensive. 180Z  J.  JoNF.s  tr,  Bijg^e's  Trav,  Fr.  Rep.  i.  22 
This  town  has  very  little  lo  invite  the  eye  of  a  visitant. 
i8a3  Jf.ffkrsom  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  361  The  paper.. was  not 
written  by  a  Virginian,  but  a  visitant  from  another  State. 
1857  G.  MfscRAVE  Pilgr.  Dauphini  I.  ii.  34  A  splendid 
specimen.,  was  continually  surrounded  by  the  French  visi- 
tants. 1863  Hawthorne  Our  Old  ilonte  (1879)  i44Toshow 
..the  absurdity  of  a  new  visitant  pretending  to  hold  any 
opinion  whatever  on  such  suhiects. 


d.  One  who  enters  a  country  in  hostile  fashion  ; 
an  invader. 

1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  93  The  antient  and  christian 
inhabitants  of  the  island  retired  to  those  natural  intrench- 
ments,  for  protection  from  their  pagan  visitants. 

3.  A  thing  which  comes  to  one  in  a  casual  or 
temporary  manner. 

174J  Young  Nt.  Th.  v.  723  When  your  neighbour's  knell 
(Rude  visitant !)  knocks  hard  at  your  dull  sense,  a  1774 
Goldsm.  Sutt^.  Exp.  P/tilas.  (ijjo)  1 1. 135  However  irregu- 
lar we  find  the  wind . .  ,thcy  have  it  a  more  constant  and  more 
grateful  visitant.  1833  Whewell  in  Todhuutcr  Acc.  Writ. 
(1876)  II.  160  Dtgby.. is  still  ill  of  a  rheumatic  fever,  his  not 
unusual  visitant.  1849  Miss  Mulock  Ogiivies  xvi,  Chasing 
away  sleep  and  making  the  faint  daylight  a  welcome  visi- 
tant. 18^  Geo.  Eliot  in  Cross  Li/e  (1885)  III.  297,  I  am 
never  in  that  mood  of  sadness  which  used  to  be  my  frequent 
visitant. 

4.  A  migratory  bird,  etc.,  as  temporarily  fre- 
quenting a  particular  locality. 

1770  J.  Logan  Cuckoo  iii,  Delightful  visitant !  with  thee 
I  hail  the  time  of  flowers.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
VI.  29  Such  are  our  visitants.  With  regard  to  those  which 
..breed  here  [etc.].  1834  Modie  Brit.  Birds  (1841)  I.  19 
Those  [birds]  which  come  in  the  spring  and  depart  in  the 
autumn  are  called  summer  visitants.  1883  Fiski-rics  Exhib. 
Catai.  (ed.  4)97  Fresh- water  fishes  may  be.,  merely  visitants 
from  the  ocean  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn, 
1894  R.  B.  Sharfe  Handhk.  Birds  Gt.  Brit.  I,  13  The 
Hooded  Crow,. being,  .in  some  localities  a  winter  visitant 
only,  in  others  a  residenL 

B.  a(fj.  Paying  a  visit  or  visits;  having  tlie 
position  or  character  of  a  visitor. 

1653  H.  CoGAN  tr.  Scarlet  Gown  67  One  shall  never  see 
any  visitant  Coches  there,  he  being  no  otherwise  accounted 
of,  then  as  of  a  forelorn  Cardinal.  1676  D'Urfey  Mme. 
Fickle  III.  ii,  I  begin  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  visitant 
kin-iman  that  us'd  to  molest  us.  1716  De  Foe  Hist.  Devil 
(1822)  247  An  intimate  Devil,  or  a  Devil  visitant.  1794 
Piozzi  Synon.  I.  125  The  snappish  housekeeper  gives  short 
answers  to  the  poor  visitant  niece.  1807  Wordsw.  Song 
Feast  Brougham  Castle  129  He  knew  the  rocks  which 
Angels  haunt  Upon  the  mountains  visitant.  i864Tknnys:>n 
Aytmer's  F.  166  And  Edith's  everywhere;  And  Edith  ever 
visitant  with  him.  1887  Ruskin  Prxterita  II.  281  Mr. 
Melvill  was  entirely  amiable  in  the  Church  visitant,  though 
not  formidable  in  the  Church  militant. 

Vi'sitatin^i  //A  «.  rare~^.  [f.  L.  visitdt-, 
ppl.  stem  of  visitdre  to  visit.]     Visiting, 

1613  Two  Noble  K.  i.  i.  But  our  Lords  Lie  blist'ring  'fore 
the  visitating  Sun,  And  were  good  Kings,  when  living. 

Visitatioil  (vizit^'Jan).  Forms :  4  vysyta- 
oyun,  5-6  vysytacyon  (5  -acyone,  6  -aoion), 
vysitacyon,  viaytacion;  4-5  visitacioun  {(iSc. 
-atioun),  4-7  Tisitacion  (7  -acycn),  4-  visita- 
tion ;  6  vesyt-,  ffessyt-,  feoytaoyon.  [a,  AF. 
visitacioun  (Gower),  OF.  and  F.  visitation  ( '■Sp. 
visitacion^  Pg.  visita^do.  It.  visitazione),  or  ad.  L. 
visitiftion-,  vtsitdtio,  noun  of  action  f.  visitdre  to 
visit  ] 

I.  1,  The  action,  on  the  part  of  one  in  authority, 
or  of  a  duly  qualified  or  authorized  person,  of 
going  to  a  particular  place  in  order  to  make  an 
inspection  and  satisfy  himself  that  everything  is  in 
order;  an  instance  of  such  inspection  or  super- 
vision. 

a,  A  visit  by  an  ecclesiastical  person  (or  body) 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  a  diocese,  parish,  reli- 
gious institution,  etc. ;  spec,  in  English  use,  such 
a  visit  paid  by  a  bishop  or  archdeacon  ;  a  meeting 
or  gathering  of  persons  concerned  in  such  a  visit. 

Quotations  for  an  archdeacon's  vt.sitation  are  placed 
separately  under  Kb). 

(«)  «303  R-  Brunne  Handl.  .Synne  2103  He  [an  abbot] 
went  hj-s  wey  To  Palesiyne,  ^at  ys  an  abbey,  To  make  hys 
v>'sytacyun  As  fallcl>  yn  relygyun.  1401  Pol.  Poems 
(Rolls)  II.  2t  Why  be  ye  not  under  your  bishops  visita- 
tions, and  leege  men  to  our  king?  1536  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W. 
de  W.  1531)64  --Vbbot  Pyor,  whicrie  among  a  great  multi- 
tude of  fathers  and  bretherne  gathered  together  in  maner 
of  a  vysytacyon.. dyd  in  this  wyse.  a  15^  Hall  Chron,, 
Hen.  VII I,  143  The  Cardtiiall  by  Visitacions,  ma!  yng  or 
Abbottes,.  .and  other  pollynges..had  made  his  threasore 
e^all  with  the  kynges.  1591  Spensgr  M.  Hnbberd  %(:^ 
All  their  Parishners..to  the  Ordinarie  of  them  complaind, 
.  .Till  at  the  length  he  published  to  holde  .A  Visitation,  and 
them  cytcd  thether.  i66i  J.  Stephens  Procurations  17 
For  what  are  Visitations  other  then  laborious  travellings 
from  place  to  place?  1739  Bp.  Herring  in  }.  Duncornbe 
Lett.  (1773)  II.  132  It  was  the  year  of  my  primary  visit;i- 
tion,  and  I  determined  to  see  every  part  of  my  diocese. 
1761  Wabburton  in  IV.  ^  /Kurd's  Lett.  {1809)  326,  I  fancy 
my  Visitation,  .will  be  the  last  week  in  June  and  the  6rst 
in  July.  i8s7  Hallam  Const.  Hist.  ii.  (1876)  I  70  Wolscy, 
as  papal  legate,,  .commenced  a  visitation  of  the  professed 
as  well  as  secular  clergy  in  1533. 

(b)  1536  DunmowChurckw.  MS.  fol.  22  b,  Item  payd  at  the 
(fessytacyon,  liii*.  iS37  Ibid.  fol.  23  Item  payd  at  Chelms- 
ford at  the  Vesytacyon  fjr  howr  costs,  xviii^,  1566  Eng. 
Ch.  Furniture  (Peacock,  1866)  56  Imprimis  a  box  made  of 
bone  sold  to  Jho  Wattes  sens  the  last  visitacion  who  keeps  yt 
to  put  monney  in.  \to-iCotisiit.\  Canons  cx\.  In  all  Visita- 
tlons  of  Bishops  and  Archdeacons,  the  Church- wardens., 
shall,  .present  the  names  of  all  those  which  behaue  them- 
selues  rudely,  .in  the  Church.  169a  Prideaux  Lett.  (Cam- 
den) 152,  I  have  yours  of  the  j6th.  but  it  came  not  to  my 
hands  till  last  Friday,  for  I  was  absent  at  Ipswich  on  a 
visitation.  1713  Gibson  Codex  5(99  If  any  Archdeacons 
are  entituled  to  require  Exhibits  in  their  Visitations,  it  can 
only  be  upon  the  fool  of  Cu-vtom.  I7»6  Avliffk.  Parergon 
06  For  the  Bishop  ought  to  visit  his  Diocess  every  Year  in 
nis  own  Person,  unless  bethinks  fit  to  omit  the  same,.. and 


then  in  such  a  Case  he  ought  to  send  his  Archdeacon,  which 
was  the  Original  of  the  Archdeacons  Visitation.  184a  Words 
to  Churchwardens  (Camb.  Camd.  Soc.)  1.  3  I'he  Arch- 
deacon at  his  Visitation  seldom  er.ds  his  charge  without  a 
few  words  to  us  Churchwarden.s.  1857  Toulmin  Smith 
Parish  94  The  articles  of  Visitation  i^suei  by  him,  when 
archdeacon  in  1713,  as  to  be  answered  by  all  churchwardens. 
{c)  17J7  P.  Wai.her  Li/e  Semple  Biog.  Presbyt.  (1827)  I. 
158  There  were  few  parochial  Visitations,  .but  he  was  at 
them,  for  encouraging  of  laboriousgodly  Ministers,  and  cen- 
suring of  such  as  were  scandalous. 

b.  A  visit  of  inspectif  n  made  by  one  or  more 
persons  having  civil  authority  or  jurisdiction  or 
specially  appointed  to  exercise  supervision  within 
a  certain  sphere ;  the  making  of  such  visits  ;  f  the 
body  of  persons  making  an  inspection  of  this  kind, 
t  Visitationo/ iraners:  see  quot.  1607  and  Mainour. 
1533-4  Act  25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  21  §  14  Redresse  visitacion 
and  coufirmacion  shalbe  had  by  the  Kynges  Highnes.  1556 
Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  54  Item  the  v.  day  after  in 
September  [1547]  beganne  the  kynges  vysytacion  at  Powlles, 
and  alle  imagys  puliyd  downe.  1607  Cowkll  Interpr., 
Visitation  0/ innners .  .^t^%  wont  to  be  tl-.e  name  of  the  Re- 
garders  office  in  auncient  time.  1665  in  W.  Campbell  Ch. 
iif  Par.  Kirkaldy  84  The  visitation  present  appoynts  the 
school  to  be  visited  four  times  in  the  year.  1691  Wood 
Ath.  Oxon.  I.  327  On  the  8.  of  Nov... the  Visitation  of  his 
Library  is  commonly  made.  1773  Gentl,  Mog.  XLIIl.  349 
Sir  Thomas  Pychas  it  in  command  from  the  King  to 
acquaint  [certain  admirals,  captains,  etc.]  that  he  is  pleased 
with  their  attention  during  his  visitation  at  Portsmouth. 
1845  PoLsoN  in  Encycl.  Meircp.  II.  826/1  It  was  held,  that 
in  default  of.  a  special  visitor  appointed  by  the  founder  or 
charter,  the  king,  in  the  person  of  his  chancellor,  had  the 
right  of  visitation.  1874  Hucknill  &  Tuke  Psychol.  Med. 
(ed.  3)  2  The  bill  of  1828,  by  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  allowed  to  appoint  fifteen  ('ommispioners  annually,  for 
the  license  and  visitation  of  those  houses  whiLh  had  been 
previously  licensed  by  the  College  of  Physicians. 

C.  A  periodic  visit  made  to  a  district  by  heralds 
to  examine  and  enrol  arms  and  pedigrees.  Now 
only  Hist. 

i57«  N,  Roscarbocke  Prelim.  Verses  in  Bossewell 
Annorie,  Of  dubbing  knights,  the  orde:s  ther  ihey  haue  j 
..With  visitacions,  which  allottes  to  eche  desert  his  right. 
i64oYork:e  L'nion  //(?».  To  Rdr.,  For  the  Armesof  our  Lin- 
colnshire Gentlemen,  I  haue  taken  their  knowledge  from 
themselues,  and  by  Visitations.  1849  R.  Sims  {title).  An 
Index  to  the  Pedigrees  and  Arms  contained  in  the  Heralds' 
Visitations.  1864  Boutell  Her.  Hist,  ^  Pop.  xiii.  (ed.  3) 
133  The  Records  of  these  Visitations  are  preserved  in  the 
College  of  Arms. 

d.  In  general  use:   Examination,  inspection. 
1583  Melbancke   Philotimus  E   iij  b,   The  old   huddle 

missing  his  monye  at  his  next  visitation,  toke  the  haulter 
and  hanged  himselfe.  1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig  Med. 
I.  §16,  I  cannot  tell  by  what  Logick  we  call  a  Toad,  a 
Be:ire,  or  an  Elephant,  ugly,  they  ..  having  past  that 
generall  visitation  of  God,  who  saw  that  all  that  he  had 
made  was  good. 

e.  Spec.  Examination  of  goods  by  a  customs 
officer  or  similar  official ;  the  action  on  the  part  of 
a  belligerent  vessel  of  ascertaining,  by  entry  or 
close  examination,  the  character  of  a  merchant 
ship  belonging  to  a  neutral  state. 

1755  Magrns  Insurances  II.  513  Where  these  Goods 
shall  be  subject  to  Visitation  in  the  same  manner,  as  those 
which  are  made  in  the  Kingdom.  1826  Kent  Comm.  I.  31 
Maritime  states  claim  upon  a  principle  just  in  itself  and 
temperately  applied,  a  right  of  visitation.  1867  Smyth 
Sailor's  Word.hk.  714  The  law  of  nations  gives  to  every 
belligerent  cruiser  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  of  all 
merchant  ships. 

2.  The  action  of  going  to  a  place,  either  for 
some  special  purpose  or  merely  in  order  to  see  it ; 
an  ins'.ance  of  this. 

C1386  Chaucer  Wi/i's  Prol.  555  Therfore  I  made  my 
visitacions  To  vigllies,  and  to  processions  To  prechyng  eek 
and  to  thtse  pilgrimages.  165:4  Codhington  tr.  Justin 
xxxviii.  (1672)  377  The  Ambassadors  of  the  Romans,  .made 
a  visitation  into  those  parts  to  observe  the  condition  and 
Kingdoms  of  their  Confederates.  1687  A.  LovELLtr.  The7e- 
noi's  'Prav.  i.  172  We  took  the  way  by  'I'or,  partly  to  see 
it,  and  partly  to  take  a  Monk  to  guide  us  in  our  visitations. 
X7»o  Wklion  Suffer,  Son  o/Coii  II.  xviji.  405 The  Blesstd 
Jesus.. found  'lime  enough  to  make  His  Circular  Visita- 
tion thro'  all  those  Towns  in  and  about  Palestine,  a  1774 
Goldsm.  Surv.  Exp.  Phiios.  (1776)  I.  305  In  this  manner 
we  find,  that  no  part  of  nature  is  wholly  secluded  from 
human  visitation.  1839  Lytton  Pevereux  r.  viii,  The  town 
was  a  favourite  place  of  visitation  with  all  the  fjimily. 
183*  G.  DowNF.s  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  311  We  pro- 
ceeded from  hence  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Segreta,  and 
terminated  our  visitation  at  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
1866  Rogers  Agric.  <J-  Prices  I.  xxvii.  654  As  they  possessed 
estates  In  widely  distant  places,  it  was  an  object  to  them  tl.at 
they  should  have  easy  and  convenient  means  of  visitation. 

trans/.  i8ax  Scott  Kenihv.  xxix,  Lambourne,  on  whom 
his  last  draught,  joined  to  repeated  visitations  of  the  pitcher 
upon  former  occasions  began  to  make  some  iimovation. 

b.  poet.  The  object  of  a  visit.  rare~^, 

1667  Milton/*.  Z..  xi.  275  O  flours,.  .My  early  visitation, 
and  my  last  At  Eev'n,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand. 

c.  The  action,  on  the  part  of  animals,  of  resort- 
ing to  a  particular  place  at  certain  seasons,  or  of 
exceptionally  appearing  in  places  which  are  not 
their  usual  habitat. 

1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  330  Along  the  coasts 
of  Norway,.. these  animals  are  found  punctual  in  their 
visitations. 

3.  The  action  or  practice  of  visiting  sick  or  dis- 
tressed persons  as  a  work  of  charity  or  pastoral 
duty. 


VISITATION. 

c  1430  Lvoa  Min.  Potms  (E.E.T.S.)79  Whan  Abaclcuk..  ] 
Broughle  potage  in  to  Babyloun, . .  Affter  figure  this  mater 
to  convej'e.  How  almesse-dede  and  vysylacyoun  Grctly 
avaylleth  to  sowlys  whan  they  deye.  1474  Caxton  Cheat 
llu  V.  (1883)  IM  And  as  to  them  that  ben  seke  contynuell 
\i-iitacion  of  them.  1S4»-S  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Offices 
18  The  Order  for  the  visitacion  of  the  sicke.  1583  in  Wed- 
rmi  Sx.  Afisc.  (1844)  460  As  tuitchin?  the  Visitatioun  of  the 
seik,  he  declairit  he  was . .  glad  to  wissie  the  puirest  creatour. 
1777  Bkand  Pe>*.  AnHg.  379  I"  I'erforining.  the  Service 
appropriated  to  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  with  one  of  these 
Men  (who  died  a  few  Days  after).  179S  P^i-ey  C/ert?""- 
Cum/.  Pref.,  The  offices  of  Public  and  Private  Baptism, 
though  no  ways  relating  to  the  visitation  of  the  Sick,  are 
retained.  i86a  Ckamiers's  EncvcL  III.  180  The  Church 
of  Enjland.. retains  private  confession  in  the  rubric  for 
visitation  of  the  sick.  i8S«  Kington  Oliphant  Neiu  Eng- 
lisk  I.  160  An  office  for  ihe  Visitation  of  the  sick,  which 
dates  from  about  139a 

b.  The  action  of  pastoral  visiting  on  the  part  ot 

a  clergyman. 

iS46V<»r-iM.  Chaiiiry  Sunt.  (Surtees)  253  The  curate 
beinge  of  visitacion  in  the  one  parte  of  his  paroch,  tannot 
com  to  the  church  by  the  space  of  ij  dayes.  1818  Scott 
Rob  Roy  iii,  Country  parsons,  jogging  homewards  after  a 
visitaiion.  1911  T.  B.  Kilpairick  A'.  Test.  Evangelism 
111  ii.  §  2.  167  The  Work  of  Visitation.  Every  minister 
knons  that  this  may  be  the  most  profitable  part  of  his 
pastoral  duty. . .  The  work  of  visitation  can  never  be  stereo- 

^LThe  Visitaiion  {of  our  Lady),  the  visit  paid 
by  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  recorded  in  Luke 
i.  39  ff. ;  hence  ellipl.,  the  day  on  which  this  is 
commemorated,  Jnly  2  ;  also,  a  picture  represent- 
ing the  event. 

1498  Co-.citlry  Leet  Bk.  588  This  jere  the  Chaptur  of 
blak  monkes  was  kept  at  Couentre  aboute  t>e  visitacion  of 
our  Lady.  1547  Boorde  tntrod.  Knowl.  xiv.  (1870)  161,  I 
haue  seensiiowe  in  somer  on  saynct  Peters  day  and  the 
Vysytacion  of  our  I.adye.  1611  Cotcr.  s.v..  The  feast  of  the 
Visitation  of  our  Ladie.  a  1700  Evklvn  Diary  10  Nov. 
1644,  i  here  are  in  it  divers  BOod  pictures,  as  the  Assump. 
tion..;  the  Crucifix;  the  Visitation  of  Elizabeth.  1753 
Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  S.V.,  The  Visitation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  a  feast  instituted  first  by  pope  Urban  IV.  in  the 
year  1389.  1880  F.  MevricK  mDict.Chr.  AHtiq.U.}\^o/i 
Among  the  black-letter  or  second-class  festivals  [in  the 
Anglican  calendar]  occur:— 1.  The  Visitation,  July  2nd. 
i83a  tr.  IVollmaxn  ^  H^oermatin's  Nisi.  Famt.l.  ^^'Ihe 
Visitation,  .in  which,  .the  expression  of  Elizabeth  surprises 
by  its  individuality. 

b.  Tie  {order  of  the)  Visitation,  the  Visitandine 
order  of  nuns. 

1701  in  Cath.  Rec.  Sx.  Publ.  Vll.  94  We  were  at  the 
Nuns  of  the  Visitation,  St.  Frances  de  Sales'  Festivall. 
174}  A.  Butler /.>V«.S'a/«/f(i84s)VIII. 277  He[St.  Francis 
of  Sales)  then  mentioned  his  project  of  forming  a  new  estab- 
lishment of  a  congregation  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  i8«4  Newman  Afol.  iv.  (1904)  143/1  There  was  a 
lady,  now  a  nun  of  the  Visitation,  to  whom  at  this  time  I 
wrote  the  following  letters.  1899  A.  Shield  in  Dublin  Rev. 
July  64  To  visit  the  Nuns  of  the  Visitation  in  their  convent 
at  (jhaillot,  founded  by  Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 

5.  The  action  of  making  a  friendly  or  formal 
call  or  calls;  social  intercourse  of  this  nature; 
visiting. 

ais86  Sidney  Arcadia  in.  xviii.  (1912)  463  He. .so  much 
abhorred  all  visitation  or  honour, ..  that  he  besought  his 
two  noble  friends  to  Carrie  him  away  to  a  castle  not  far  of 
1588  Parke  tr.  MenJoza's  Hist.  China  190  Many  of  tlie 
Gentlemen  of  the  cittie  did  go  vnto  the  Spaniards  to  visile 
them . .  in  the  which  visitation  they  spent  all  the  whole  day. 
i6i^  journ.  o/Earl  0/  Nottingham  50  Sunday,  Munday 
and  Tuesday  were. .spent  onely  in  visitation  and  mailers 
of  complement  with  one  or  other.  1631  Mav  tr.  Barclay's 
Mirr.  Mindes  11.  81  Because  there  was  acquaintance  bc- 
tweene  the  two  families,  this  youth  was  brought  by  way  of 
visitation  to  the  Ladies  lodging.  1643  Baker  Chron.,  Ed-w. 
Ill,  169  The  King  of  Scots  came  for  businesse  and  visita- 
tion. 1819  Crabbe  T.  of  Hall  ix,  How  much  she  grieved 
to  lose  the  given  day  In  dissipation  wild,  in  visitation  gay. 
1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.yiU.  411  Family  visitation  [of 
the  insane]  should  be  prohibited. 

b.  An  instance  of  such  visiting ;  a  visit. 
1581  Pettie  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  in.  (1586)  157  ^i  The 
chaunces  of  the.se  visitations  in  deede  are  so_  often,  and  so 
many,  that  they  spend  six  dales  of  the  week  in  them.  1588 
Parke  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  176  He.  .was  more  fami- 
liar than  at  his  first  visitation.  16x7  Moryson  Itin.  111.  17 
Men  of  best  quality  will  easily  beleeve,  that  their_  name  is 
knowne  among  strangers,  and  they  take  these  visitalions 
for  honours  done  them.  1639  Wapsworth  Pilgr.  viii.  83 
Which  Letters  and  visitations  1  entertained  vntill  my  Mother 
had  paid  my  debts.  164a  Eglisham  Forerunner 0/ Revenue 
14  Hee  knowing  Buckinghams  visitation  to  proceed  of  dis- 
simulation, requested  your  petitioner,  .to  finde  the  meanes 
to  get  him  away  quickly.  1786  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett 
JmeniU  Imliscr.  I.  180  As  he  attended  Mr.  Orthodox  to 
the  door,  to  press  his  early  visitation  next  morning.  1798 
S.&  Ht.  Lek  Canterb.  T.  II.  509  Feasts  and  visitations 
occupied  the  Duke.  01817  J^^e  Austen  Watsons  WTti 
337  In  the  occurrences  of  the  visitation.. she  heard  Mr. 
Howard  spoken  of  as  the  preacher.  1877  Black  Green 
Past,  ii.  Her  father  hearing  that  she  contemplated  some 
charitable  visitation  of  the  kind  had  strictly  forbidden  it, 

o.  A  prolonged  visit,  or  one  which  is  disagree- 
able to  the  recipient. 

1819  Metropolis  I.  231  She  now  went  on  a  visitation  (for 
her  visits  are  far  beyond  the  common  length)  to  Lord , 

II.  6.  The  action,  on  the  part  of  God  or  some 
supernatural  power,  of  coming  to,  or  exercising 
power  over,  a  person  or  people  for  some  end  : 
a.  In  order  to  encourage,  comfort,  or  aid. 

c  1340  Hampolf.  Prose  Tr.  19  If  he.  .halde  it  a  specyalle 
vesytacyon  of  oure  Lorde,  and  ihynke  it  mare  (ran  it  es. 
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c  1430  Lydc.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  72  Whan  God  of  his 
grete  visitacioun.  List  out  of  this  worlde  for  hym  to  sende. 
CJ450  Mirk's  Festialti  Syr,3e  mowe  blesse  |)e  tyme  >>at3e 
wer  borne,  forto  haue  suche  vysilacion,  as  I  now  haue 
herde.  01513  Fabvan  Chron.  ii8ii)  306  Now  drawe  ye 
therfore  holefuU  water  of  lore  of  my  weliys,  &  that  w'  ioy, 
for  y*  tyme  of  youre  vysytacyon  is  comyn.  1597  Hooker 
Eccl.  Pol.  V.  xxiii.  For  which  cause  we  see  that  the  most 
comfortaljle  visitations,  which  God  hath  sent  men  from 
above  have  [etc.].  1643  Caryl  Exfos.  Job  1.  636  Mercies 
are  visitations;  when  God  comes  in  kindness  and  love  to 
do  us  good,  he  visitetb  us.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  22  My 
Celestial  Patroness,  who  deignes  Her  nightly  visitation 
unimplor'd.  <i  1741  Chalkley  Wks.  (1766)  86  'Ihe  merciful 
Visitations  of  that  High  and  Lofty  One  who  inhabits  Eter- 
nity !  1814  WoRDSw.  Excurs.  I.  212  In  such  high  hour  Of 
visitation  from  the  living  God,  1  bought  was  not.  1841 
Myers  Calh.  Th.  111.  §  9.  34  In  such  a  high  hour  of  religious 
visitation  and  in  this  elherial  region . .  the  Divine  Spirit  may 
mingle  with  the  Human. 

b.  In  order  to  test,  try,  ex.imine,  or  judge. 
138a  Wyclif  Luke  xix.  44  And  thei  schulen  not  leeue  in 
thee  a  stoon  on  a  stoon,  for  thou  bast  not  knowe  the  tyme 
of  thi  visitacioun.  1381—  i  Pet.  v.  6  Therfor  be  3e  mekid 
vndir  the  inilty  bond  of  God,  that  he  reise  30U  m  the  day 
of  visitacioun.  01450  Mankind  sSi  in  Mao o  Plays  11 
Lyke  as  \k  smyth  trielh  ern  in  (le  feer.  So  was  he  triede  by 
Godis  vysytacyon.  1516  I'i/gr.  Per/.  (VV.  de  W.  1531)  134  b. 
It  maketh  hym.  .glad  to  receyue  the  visitacion  of  our  lorde 
what  so  euer  it  be.  1551  Abp.  Hamilton  Caleck.  24  b,  For 
na  vther  cause ..  hot  yat  thai  wald  nocht  knaw  the  tyme  of 
thair  uisitatioun.  1560  Bible  (Genev.)  Jsaialt  x.  3  What 
wil  ye  do  now  in  the  dale  of  visitation,  &  of  destruction. 
164s  Caryl  Expos.  Job  I.  636  Jerusalem  is  Ihreatned  to  be 
searcht  with  candles,  and  tiiat  was  the  time  of  Jerusalems 
visitation.  1801  SouTHEV  Thataba  1.  xxvii,  In  the  Day  of 
Visitation.  In  the  fe.irful  hour  of  Judgement,  God  will  re- 
member thee  ! 

O.  So  as  to  afflict  with  sickness  or  other  trouble, 
esp.  by  way  of  punishment  for  wrong-doing. 

£1380  WvcLiF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  207  And  in  alle  (>ingis 
bewar  of  grucchyng  a3ens  God  and  his  visitacion,  in  gret 
labour  and  long,  and  gret  sikenesse,  and  ol)er  adversiiies. 
1411  HoccLEVE  Complaint  382  My  sycknesse,  which  came 
of  god[de]s  visytacion.  1439  Rolls  0/  Parlt.W.  33/t  'J""' 
iiotorie  sekenesse  or  impediment  by  Gods  visitation.  1455 
/Wrf.3i3/2jolin  Banhain  Squier, ..  which  is  blynde  by  Goddes 
visitaiion.  1485  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  524  And  any  Casu- 
altes  of  disease  by  Godes  visitacion  com  vnto  the  Recourder. 
a  1519  Skelton  Magnyf.  2016  Pray  to  Ood  your  sorowes  to 
.-isswage:  It  is  foly  to  grudge.igaynst  his  vy.sytacyon.  1603 
(title),  Certaine  Prayers,  .most  necessary  to  be  vsed  at  this 
time  in  the  present  Visitation  of  Gods  heauy  hand  for  our 
manifold  sinnes.  163S  l.ifef, Pranlts o/Long McgofWest. 
viinster  (Hindley  U)  45  'lis  the  visitation  of  the  Lord  for 
the  great  sins  you  have  committed.  i6A,iCl-r.\i.  Expos.  Job 
1.636  If  God  in  affliction  visit  us,,  .let  us  answer  his  visita- 
tion  of  us  with  our  visitation  of  him.  i8ao  John  Bull  31 
Dec.  24/2  A  verdict  of 'died  by  the  visitation  of  God  '  was 
recorded.  1898  J.  Arch  Stoiy  of  Life  xiii.  312  A  visilation 
of  the  Almighty.. upon  a  luxurious  and  dissipated  aris- 
tocracy. . 

d.  A  similar  action  on  the  part  of  an  evil  power 
or  disembodied  spirit. 

1844  Dickens  Christmas  Carol  ii.  14  The  ghost  had 
warned  him  of  a  visitation  when  the  bell  tolled  one.  1861 
Geo.  Eliot  Silas  M.  i.  7  He  observed  that,  to  him,  this 
trance  looked  more  like  a  visitation  of  Satan  than  aproof  of 
divine  favour. 

7.  A  heavy  affliction,  blow,  or  trial,  regarded  as 
an  instance  of  divine  dispensation ;  retributive 
punishment  operating  by  this  means. 

a  1450  Mankind  jii  (Brandl),  Yt  were  to  me  solace,  \k 
cruell  vysytacyone  of  deth.  1567  'trial  Treas.  (1850)  37 
Enter  God's  Visitation.  I  am  God's  minister,  called  Visi- 
tation... Sometime  I  bring  sickness;  sometime  perturba- 
tion, c  1585  Faire  Em.  v.  i.  Put  case  I  had  beene  bhndc, 
and  could  not  see— As  often  timessuch  visitations  falles  That 
pleaseth  God.  1639  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  172  My  late 
wives  kinsman.. at  the  late  heavy  visitacion  did  take  great 
paines  about  me  in  the  time  of  my  trouble.  1641  Eakl  oe 
EcLiNTON  Let.  in  \ath  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  I.  52, 
I  am  sorrowfull  from  my  heart  for  your  lordships  great 
losse  and  heavie  visitatioun.  J706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey), 
yisitalioii,.. the  great  Sickness  with  which  the  People  of 
this  Kingdom  were  sorely  afflicted  during . .  1665  and  1666. 
1798  S.  &  Ht.  Lee  Canterb.  T.  II.  544  [1]  now  can  account 
for  the  severe  visitation  on  me,  and  mine.  1806  Med.  Jrnl. 
XV.  287  Vou  boast  an  intimateknowledge  of  the  decrees  of 
Heaven,  and  shew  what  is  ordained  for  the  visitation  of 
man.  1865  Seeley  Eccc  Homo  vi.  (1866)  55  Jehovah  was 
considered,  .as  punishing  by  providential  visitations  and  by 
mysterious  pains  inflicted  on  the  dead.  1885  Dunckley  in 
Manch.  Weekly  Times  21  Feb.  5/5  War  is  here  regarded. . 
as  a  punitive  visitation,  as  a  form  of  retribution  for  our  sins. 

8.  The  fact  of  some  violent  or  destructive  agency 
or  force  coming  or  falling  upon  a  people,  country, 
etc. 

"535  CovEBDAiE  Prov.  xix.  23  The  feare  of  the  Lorde 
proserueth  the  life,  yee  it  geueth  plenteousnes,  without  the 
visitacion  of  any  plage.  1593  Shaks.  2  lien.  IV,  ill.  i. 
21  In  the  visitation  of  the  Windes,  Who  take  the  Ruffian 
Billowes  by  the  top.  1757  Chksterf.  Lett,  cclxx.xix, 
The  Austnans  always  leave  behind  them  pretty  lasting 
monuments  of  their  visits,  or  rather  visitations.  1833  Lyell 
Princ.  Geol.  III.  viii.  (1835)  III.  n6  In  Arabia  and  India, 
and  other  countries,  their  [sc.  locusts]  visitations  have  been 
periodically  experienced.  1838  Arnold ///j^  Romel.iS-j 
The  period. .was  marked  by  the  visitations  of  pestilence, 
as  well  as  those  of  war.  1844  Kinqlake  Eothen  xv.  Thanks 
to  Ibrahim  Pasha's  terrible  visitation  the  men  of  the  tribe 
were  wholly  unarmed. 

9.  The  fact  of  some  immaterial  power  or  influ- 
ence acting  or  operating  on  the  mind. 

1791  Mrs.  Inchbald  Simple  Story  I.  Pref  p.  iii.  In  justice 
to  their  heavenly  inspirations,  I  believe  they  have  never  yet 
favoured  me  with  one  visitation.    1819  Shelley  Ye  Gentle 
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Visitaticms  i  Ye  gentle  visitations  of  calm  thought.  1841 
Emerson  Ess.  Ser.  1.  Lavei.\<y>i)  100  lint  he  our  experience 
..what  it  may,  no  man  ever  forgot  the  visitations  of  that 
power  to  Ills  heart  and  brain.  1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt 
xiv.  His  voice  was  what  his  uncle's  might  have  been  if  it 
had  been  modulated  by  delicate  health  and  a  visitation  of 
self-doubt.  1873  Black /y.  / /:»&  xvi.  Or  was  he  moved  by 
some  visitation  of  compunction  ? 

III.  10.  allrib.  (chiefly  in  special  senses),  as 
visitation  acquaintance ,  book,  court,  day,  dinner, 
fee,  nun,  office,  sermon,  work. 

iSaa  Galt  Sir  A.  Wylie  xc,  Mary  would  fain  hae  had  me 
to  cultivate  a  •visitation-acquaintance  with  him.^  1768 
Blackstonk  Comm.  111.  105  Their  original  "visitation- 
books,  compiled  when  progresses  were  solemnly  and  regu- 
larly made  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  enquire  into 
the  state  of  families, .  are  allowed  to  be  good  evidence  of 
pedigrees.  1870  F.  R.  Wilson  Ch.  Lindisf.  80  The  visUa- 
tion  books  show  us  the  old  edifice  once  more.  1841  {title), 
Report  of  the  "Visitation  Court  of  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
1708  J.  Chamberlavne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  (1710)  292  This  day 
still  continues  to  be  the  "Visitation-day,  when  the  Curators 
. .  do  inspect  the  Library  and  call  over  all  the  Books.  1900 
Daily  Ne^vs  27  June  6/5  Chocolate  is  the  time-honoured 
beverage  on  visitation  day  at  Greenwich  Observatory.  1848 
Thackeray  Van.  Fair  \\,  There  was  not.. a  ball,  nor  an 
election,  nor  a  "visitation  dinner.. but  he  found  means  to 
attend  it.  1850  J.  H.  Newman  Z)//^f. /!«,?&.  1.  ii.  (1891)  I. 
61  Was  it  a  subject.. discussed  and  denounced .. in  episco- 
p.al  charges  and  at  visilation  dinners?  1880  Wyclifs  Wks. 
249  marg.,  'Visitation  fees.  1899  ])ublin  Rev.  Oct.  273 
'1  hree  "visitaiion  nuns  from  the  monastery  of  Chaillot,  near 
Paris.  179s  Paley  Clergym.  Comp.  v,  Prayers  for  a  sick 
Child.  ("Visitation  office.)  1676  Glanvill  Ess.  Phitos.  Ht 
Relig.  I'ref  33,  The  Fifth  [Essay]  of  the  Agreement  of 
Reason  and  Religion,  was  at  first  a  "Visitation  Sermon. 
178a  C.  Simeon  in  W.  Cams  Life  (1847)  28  There  is  a  Visi- 
tation Sermon  preached  every  month  at  my  own  parish- 
church  at  Reading.  1747  Bp.  Sherlock/.*/.  27  Aug.,  in 
lo/A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  1. 297  As  the  "visitation 
work  is  divided  between  me  and  the  Bp.  of  L.  we  have  got 
thro'  it  with  great  ease.  ,  . 

Hence  Visita 'tlonal,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  visita- 
tion, t  'Vlsita-tioner,  one  who  performs,  or  takes 
part  in,  a  visit.ition. 

1670EACHARD  Cont.  Clergy  91  A  money-renouncing  clergy, 
that  can  abstain  from  seeing  a  penny  a  month  together, 
unless  it  be  when  the  collectors  and  visitationers  come. 
1791  Gentl.  Mag.  20/2  Without  impairing  the  utility  or 
expediency  of  visitational  charges. 

Vi'Sitator.  Now  rare.  [a.  late  L.  visttHtor,  f. 
visitare  to  visit.  Cf.  It.  visilatore,  Sp.  and  Pg. 
visitador.']     An  official  visitor. 

1536  Act  28  Hen.  VIII,  c.  10  §  5  If  any  ecclesiasticall 
Judge  or  Visitatour  do  voluntaryly  concele.. any  present- 
ment. 1545  Act  37  Hen.  VIII,  c.  17  Censures  ecclesiasti- 
call made  by  your  Highnes  and  your  Vicegerent,  officialls, 
commissaries,  and  Judges  and visitators.  1606W.  Crashaw 
Rom.  Forgeries  Fj  b,  The  reuerend  Andreas  VanderRijt, 
. .  Canon  of  .'Vntwerpe,  and  the  cen.sor  or  visitator  appointed 
to  ouerlooke  and  allow  bookes  before  they  be  printed.  l6j« 
in  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  68  James  Darcy.now  Guardian 
of  Dublin,  butthen  Coinmlils.sary  visitator.  1897  J.  M'Cabe 
Twelve  Yrs.  in  Monastery  178  The  usual  course  is  for  the 
General,  .to  send  a  deputy  to  the  province  which  is  about 
to  hold  its  elections.  The  deputy  or  visitator  visits  all  the 
monasteries  in  succession. 

Visitatorial  (vizitato»Tial),  a.    [Seenextand 

-OlilAL.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  connected  with,  involving  or 
implying,  official  visitation  :  a.  Of  power,  autho- 
rity, etc.  . 

1688  N.  Johnston  (title).  The  King's  Visitatorial  Power 
asserted.  Being  an  impartial  relation  of  the  late  visitation 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College  in  0.\ford.  1711  Bentley 
Corr.  (1842)  I.  417  The  Crown  has,  for  a  century  and  half, 
been  in  sole  possession  of  the  Visitatorial  power.  1765 
Blackstone  Comm.  I.  470  In  one  of  our  colleges,  (wherein 
the  bishop  of  that  diocese. .has  immemoiially  exercised 
visitatorial  authority).  1770  (title).  The  Conduct  of.. the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.. with  brief  Observations  on 
visitatorial  Power.  1834  Edin.  Rev.  LVIII.  476  Deriving 
the  visitatorial  power  from  the  property  of  the  donor.  1849 
iNlACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  90  Ihe  enactment  which  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  an  almost  boundless  visitatorial  authority 
over  the  Church.  1874  -Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  I.  xiii.  596  The 
visitatorial  jurisdiction  by  which  the  first,  .regulated,  and 
remodelled  the  second. 

b.  With  other  sbs. 

1771  Gentl.  Mag.X'Ll.  19  When  I  wrote  my  remarks  upon 
the  defence  of  the  visitatorial  decision  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
Presidents  of  Magdalene  College  being  favoured  with  the 
indulgence  you  mention.  1868  J.  H.  Blunt  Ref.  Ch.  Eng. 
I.  53  The  Pope.. left  the  visitatorial  question  undecided. 
1884  Manih.  Exam.  16  May  4/7  In  his  visitatorial  address 
to  the  churchwardens.. Mr.  Chancellor  Christie  w'ent  a 
little  out  of  his  way.  1890  Duckett  Visit.  Eng.  Clumac 
Found.  5  Formulse  for  visitatorial  duties. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  visitation ;  exercising 
authority  of  this  kind.  „  r   j, 

i88a  Diiily  News  10  Nov.  5/3  He  [a  professor  at  Oxford] 
may  \x.  brought  before  a  Visitatorial  Board,  admonished, 
fined,  and  deprived.  1881  Nature  XXIII.  471  Leave  of 
absence  granted  by  visitatorial  boards. 

t  Visitatory,  a.  Obs.-^  [ad.  L.  type  *vistta- 
tori-us,  f.  visitat-,  ppl.  stem  of  visitare  to  visit : 
see  -OBY.]    =  prec  i  a. 

1651  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  11.  xxvii.  208  It  is  a  visi- 
tatory,  orareforming  Power  which  is  executed  by  inquiry  of 
offences  against  Lawes  established,  and  by  executing  such 
Lawes. 

Visite  (vizrt).     [F.  visite  Visit  rf.] 

1.  A  light  cape  or  short  sleeveless  cloak  worn  by 
ladies. 
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185J  ^MEDLEY  L.  Arumiel  xxxvi.  303  A  visite^  of  light 
blue^/oc/  silk.  1864  Daily  Til.  x  July,  She  wore  a  white 
dress  with  a  black  >ilk  vi^^ite,  and  a  white  bonnet.  1885 
Fall  Mall  G.  11  May  4/2  We  have  a  '  visite  '  without  arms 
or  any  proper  accommodation  for  those  useful  iippeiidages. 

2.  Short  forCAiiTE-DE-visiTE,  in  attrib.  use. 

1891  Anthony's  Photo^.  Bull.  IV.  302  A  stereoscope 
camera  which  can  be  used  to  maKe..24  visite  negatives. 

Visited  (vi-zited),  ///.  a.  Also  6  vysset, 
vysyted.     [f.  Visit  vS\ 

+ 1.  Afflicted  with  illness ;  attacked  by  plague  or 
other  epidemic,  Obs. 

1537  Notiinzham  Rec.  Ml.  375  This  towne,  the  wheche 
dothe  kepe  the  vysset  folke  at  Bradmar.  1553  S.  Cabot 
Ordinances  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  261  The  sicke,  dis- 
eased, weake,  and  visited  person  within  boord  to  be,, 
comforted  and  holpeii.  1575  Nottingham  Rec.  (i88g)  IV. 
159  Payd  more  for  the  charges  of  the  vysyted  woman  at 
Hye  Crosse  xxiij  d.  1604  F.  Herring  Mod.  Defence  B  2, 
He  will  not  rush  rashly  into  euery  infected  and  visited 
house.  1640  SoMNER  Antiq,  Canterb.  16  Convenient  Pest- 
houses,  and  Receptacles  for  the  poore  visited  people  of  the 
City.  171a  De  Foe /*/«^tf  (i80)  33  If  any  person  visited  do 
fortune . .  to  come . .  from  a  place  infected  to  an  y  other  place. 

2.   That  is  the  object  of  a  visit  or  visits. 

167J  O.  Walker  Educ.  n.  i.  223  In  receiving  visits,, the 
GeniTemen  meet  them  at  the  bottom.  It  is  alwaies  ob- 
served that  the  visited^  Gentlemen  attend  one  degree  at 
least  further  then  the  Patron.  1754  World  No.  62  Pg  The 
Visited  in  these  cases.,  have  invented  on  their  parts  several 
curious  hints  towards  shortning  the  length  of  a  Visitation. 
1873  Smilfis  Huguenots  France  \\\.  i.  {1881)  383  Dauphiny 
is  one  uf  the  least  visited  of  ail  the  provinces  of  France. 

Visitee  (vizitr)*  [f-  Visit  z'. +  -ee.]  The 
I>erson  to  whom  a  visit  is  paid. 

i8as  Ne7v  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  181  A  very  necessary  con* 
venance  interposed  between  visitor  and  visitee  in  those 
numerous  calls  of  etiquette,  184a  Mrs.  Carlvle  Lett, 
(1883)  I.  174  To  suit  the  more  fashionable  hours  of  our 
visitees.  \fSi6Cornh.  Mag.  July  39,  I  should  think  that 
angels  (and  their  visitees)  were  very  lucky. 

Visiter  (vizitai).  Now  rare.  Also  6 vycytar. 
[f.  Visit  v-v  -er.] 

1.  =  Visitor  2  a  and  2  b. 

1383  Wyclif  3  Mace.  iii.  39  He  that  in  heuens  hath  dwell- 
yng,  is  visiter  and  helper  of  that  place.  1608  Willet 
Hexapla  Exoil.  822  He  is  also  a  visiter  and  punisher  of 
sinne  vpon  the  wicked. 

2.  ^  Visitor  i. 

161S  Brerewood /,a«^. 4- ^^//^.  185  These  Jacobites.. be 
esteemed  to  make  about  160000  families,  or  rather  50000, 
as  Leonard  the  bishop  of  Sidon,  the  popes  visiter  in  thosfc 
parts  hath  recorded.  1691  Baxter  Nat.  Ch.  v.  21  The 
Scots  had  at  first  a  General  visiter,  that  was  really  a 
General  Bishop.  1830  Di-  Quincey  Bentley  Wks.  1863  VI, 
75  Her  Majesty  was  the  true  visiter  of  Trinity  College. 

3.  =  Visitor  3. 

1591  Greene  Conny  Catch,  iii.  30  Country  Gentlemen 
haue  many  visiters  both  with  neere  dwelling  neighbours, 
and  frccnds  that  iourney  from  farre.  1638  Junius  Paint. 
Ancients  13  We  doe  moreover  shorten  our  own  lime,  fool- 
ing the  greatest  part  of  our  best  houres  away  among  a  com- 
pany of  pratlin^  visiters.  1668  Lady  Chaworth  in  12//* 
Rep.  Hist.  M'yS.  Comm.  App.  V.  10  She  yesterday.. kept 
her  bed  yet  admitted  visiters  in  the  afternoone.  1717  Swift 
What  passed  in  LomL  Wks.  1755  III.  1.  184  It  was  ob- 
served too,  that  he  had  few  visirers  that  day.  X7<S6  Goldsm. 
Vic,  IK  V,  Tell  me,  Sophy,  my  dear,  what  do  you  think  of 
our  new  visiter?  1773  Mrs.  Chapone/w//*/-*^^,  Mind  (1774) 
II.  44  The  empty  compliments  of  a  visiter.  1796-7  Jane 
Austen  Pride  <5-  Prej.  xi.  (1813)  225  On  the  very  morning 
after  their  own  arrival  at  Lambton  these  visiters  came. 
1836-7  Dickens  S/:.  Boz,  Scenes  xxv,  A  squalid-looking 
woman  tin  Newgate  prison],  .was  communicating  some  in- 
structions to  her  visiter — lier  daughter  evidently. 

Jig.  1799  Sickelmore  Agnes  ^  Leonora  I.  90  The  sudden 
ana  unwelcome  intrusion  of  his  old  visiter,  the  gout,  obliged 
him  to  alter  his  determination. 

trans/.  1756  (////tf),  The  Universal  Visiter  and  Memorialist, 

4.  =  Visitor  4  and  4  b. 

1843  Vakrell^W/.  Birds  III.  386  The  Terns.,  are  summer 
visiters  to  this  country.  1851  Cntal.  Gt.  Exhib.  iii.  729 
Immense  mirrors,  .occupy  a  prominent  position,  which  must 
render  them  appreciable  to  every  visiter.  1883  Encyct. 
Brit.  XV.  67i/2Thechief  object  of  every  Meccan.. being 
to  pillage  the  visiter  in  every  possible  way. 

Visiting  (vi-zitig),  vbl,  sb.  [f.  Visit  z/.]  The 
action  of  coming  or  going  to  a  person  or  place  for 
some  special  purpose. 

1.  On  the  part  of  supernatural  beings,  esp.  the 
Deity  in  order  to  comfort,  try,  or  punish  persons. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6189  Ioseph..praid  l>e  folk  and  badd 
pat  quen  godd  sent  l»aim  visiting,  Pai  suld  his  bancs  J^e^en 
bring.  Ibid.  11266  Feird  war  l?aa  nirdes  for  )?at  light . ,  For 
bai  sagh  neuer.sli  visiting  be-for  )»at  night.  138a  Wyclif 
Jer.  li.  18  Veyne  ben  the  werkus,  and  wrthi  scornyng;  in 
tyme  of  tber  visiiyng  thet  shul  pershe.  £14*5  Audelay 
XI  Pains  Hell  359  in  O.  E.  Misc.  222  God  ha|>  me  chastyst 
fore  my  lenyng,  I  t^onkc  my  god  my  grace  treuly  Of  his 
gracious  vesityng.  1645  Caryl  Expos.  Job  I.,63.7  We  may 
apply  it.  .either  to  Gods  visiting  of  us  in  afflictions,  or  in 
mercies. 

2.  On  the  part  of  persons,  in  various  senses  of 
the  verb;  esp.  the  action  of  calling  upon  others  in 
a  social  or  friendly  way, 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  \\.  41  Yn  some  lond  were  al  the 
game  yshcnt,  I  f  that  men  ferd  with  love  as  men  do  here, . .  In 
visityng,  in  forme,  or  scying  here  sawis.  1377  Langl.  P% 
PL  B.  II,  176  Denes  and  suddenes,  drawe  ^ow  togideres,.. 
To  here  bischopes  aboute,  abrode  in  visytynge.  c  t^fio 
Antecrist  in  Todd  Three  Treat.  Wycli/{iZ$i)  140  J>ei  dis- 
couinforten  treu  men  &  putten  hem  in  prison  for  visityngof 
cristen  men.    1497  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treat.  Scot.  I.  344  Item, 


toane  cowpar  for  mending  and  visiting  of  thirpipis,.,viijd. 
1530  Palsgk.  285/1  Vysityng,  uisitance,  uisitation.  1565 
Cooper  Thesaurus,  Visitatio,  a  visitynge,  or  commyng  to 
see.^  1617  MoRVsoN  (tin.  \.  234  Our  Consuls  burning  with 
desire  of  returning  homeward,  appointed  the  next  day  for 
the  visiting  of  tiie  Sepulciier.  1658  Whole  Duty  Man  xvi. 
137  Visiting  the  sick  and  imprisoned ;  by  which  visiting  is 
meant.. so  coming  as  to  comfort  and  relieve  them,  17*7 
Swift  To  Veiy  Yng.  Lady  Wks.  1755  II.  n.  43, 1  hope  your 
husband  will  interpose  his  authority  to  limit  you  in  the 
trade  of  visiting.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xiii.  iv,  Mr?;. 
Fitzpatrick,.  .though  it  was  a  full  hour  earlier  than  the 
decent  time  of  visiting,  received  him  very  civilly.  1806 
H.  K.  White  Let.  6  Jan.,  Visiting  and  gayety  are  very 
well  by  way  of  change,  but  there  is  no  enjoyment  so  lasting 
as  thnt  of  one's  own  family.  iSao  Hyron  Blues  11.  8  What 
with  driving  and  visiting,  dancing  and  dining.  1890  .SV«H£^f - 
Gossip  XXVI.  68/2  It  requires  great  care  before  any  one 
can  assert  that  a  plant  has  disappeared,  and  some  years' 
visiting  of  the  station.  1911  Act  i  <y  2  Geo.  K,  c.  55  §  14 
Every  such  rule  relating  to  the  visiting  of  insured  persons 
by  visitors  appointed  by  the  society. 
b.  An  instance  of  this  ;  a  visit. 
a  1586  Sidney  Ps.  xli.  iii.  Their  courteous  visitings  are 
courting  lyes.  i6a8  in  Foster  Eng.  J'^actories  India  (1909) 
III.  211  By  often  visitings,  presents,  and  invitacions.  1754 
RiCHAKDSos  Grand/son  (1781)  VII.  xi.  54  We  shall  be 
favoured  with  the  company  of  Lord  and  Lady  L.  as  soon 
as  her  visits  and  visitings  are  over.  1770  Wilkes  Corr.  (1805) 
iV.  36,  I  begin  to  recover  the  fatigue  of  visitings  and  great 
dinners,  which  I  abominate.  1817  Mar.  Edgeworth 
Ormond  xvi,  Say  I'm  too  old  and  clumsy  for  morning 
visitings. 

3,  Of  things.     (Cf.  Visit  v.  ioc.) 

138a  Wyclif  Frov.  xix.  23  Inpienteuousnesseit  shal  abide 
stifle,  wiihoute  visiting  of  the  werste.  x8>3  Mrs.  Hemans 
Siege 0/ Valencia  iv.  (1823)  160, 1  have  swept  o'er  the  moun- 
tains of  your  land,  Leaving  my  traces,  as  the  visitings  Of 
Rtorni-s,  upon  them  I  a  i8s»  Moir  Hymn  Night  Wind  Poet. 
Wks.  (1852)  II.  379  But  not  alone  to  inland  solitudes,  ..Are 
circumscribed  thy  visitings. 

b.  Of  inlluences  affecting  the  mintl, 

c  1449  Pfxock  Repr.  i.  xvii,  96  Thei  mowe  be  verrified  in 
nianye  othere  wisis  and  for  manye  other  visitingis,  than 
ben  the  visitingis  and  the  ^iftis  of  Kunnyng.  1605  Shaks. 
Macb.  I.  V.  46  Stop  vp  th'accesse  and  passage  to  Remorse, 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  Nature  Shake  my  fell 
purpose.  1807  Wordsw,  White  Doe  i.  332  A  Spirit, . .  In  soft 
and  breeze-like  visitings,  Has  touched  thee.  1834J.H.NEW- 
viKH  Far.  Serm.  I.ix.  141  Let  not  those  visitings  pass  away. 
1836  Ibid.  III.  i.  6  They  cannot  be  *  as  the  heathen  ' :  they 
are  pursued  with  gracious  visitings,  as  Jonah  when  he  fled 
away.  1867  Parkman  Jesuits  N.  A mer.\\\.  (1875)  81  Some 
of  them  seemed  to  have  visitings  of  real  compassion. 

4.  atlrib.y  as  visiting  acqtutinlance^  dress y  rela- 
lions,  terms f  way ;  f  visiting-bell,  ?  a  bell  used  in 
visiting  a  sick  person ;  visiting-book,  a  book 
containing  tlie  names  of  persons  to  be  visited; 
visiting-card,  a  small  card  bearing  a  person's 
name,  to  be  left  or  presented  on  paying  a  visit  ; 
f  visiting-day,  a  day  set  apart  for  receiving  visi- 
tors ;  an  at-home  day;  visiting-list,  a  list  of 
persons  to  be  visited ;  visiting-society,  a  society 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  poor  or  sick  ; 
f  visiting-ticket,  a  visiting-card. 

1775  Sheridan  Rivals  iv.  i,  But  ttiey  are  the  last  people 
I  should  choose  to  have  a  "visiting  acquaintance  with. 
1808  Scott  Marm.  11.  xix.  note^  His  [St,  Cuthbert's]  carry- 
ing on  a  visiting  acquaintance  with  the  Abbess  of  Colding- 
ham.  1559-3  Inv.  Ch.  Goods,  Staffs,  in  Ann.  Lichfield 
(1863)  IV.  41  It(e]ni  a'vesetingbell,  and  a  peare  of  sensors  of 
brasse.  x8i8  Lady  Morgan  Autobiog.  (iS.sg)  157  AH  my 
great  and  small  names  in  my  old  French  *visiting-book. 
18^  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  Ix,  Before  long  Emmy  had  a 
visiting- book,  and  was  driving  about  regularly  in  a  carriage, 
calling  upon  tetc].  178a  Miss  Burni:y  Cctr/Y/Vi  i.  iii,  Why, 
a  ticket  [for  an  assembly]  is  only  a  *visiting  card  with  a 
name  upon  it.  i8ao  Lady  Gkanvilt.e  Lett.  (1894)  I.  158 
The  Duke  of  Beaufort's  pocket  was  picked  of. .  his  vbiiing- 
cards,  1859  All  Year  Round  No.  30.  79  People  are  photo- 
graphed on  their  visiting  cards.  1899  Daily  Ne^vs  26  Jan. 
5/3  The  New  Year's  visiting-card . .  is  one  of  the  survivals  of 
old-fashioned  French  politeness.  1709STEELE  Tatlerlio.Zo 
P3,  I  had  the  Misfortune  to  drop  mat  my  Lady  Haughty's 
upon  her  *Visiting-Day.  1717  Prior  Dove  ix,  With  one 
great  Pea!  They  rap  the  Door,  Like  Footmen  on  a  Visiting- 
Day.  1768  (^/V/i-),  The  Visiting  Day:  a  Novel.  jZ^  Habits 
Gd.  Society  iv.  (new  ed.)  177  Shawls,,  .belong  rather  to  the 
carriage  or  "visiting  dress.  1815  Lady  Granvillk  Lett. 
(1894)  I.  368  Sitting  in  judgment  over  a  *visiting  list.  1870 
Miss  Brii>gman  R.Lynne  IL  iii.  66  Who  woulahave  been 
unexceptionable  wives  as  regarded  their  dress  and  their 
visiting'list.  1884  Yates  Recoil.  L  279  '"Visiting  relations 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  established  between  us  and 
the  Dickens  family.  1844  [W.  Harness]  {title),  'Visiting 
Societies  and  Lay  Readers.  1876  Lowell  Among  my  Bks. 
Scr.  11.  301  No  one  had  stood  on  these  *visiting  terms  with 
heaven.  1770  Cumberland  West  Indiani.  vi,  Here,  give 
me  your  direction  ;  write  it  upon  the  back  of  this  *visiting 
ticket— Have  you  a  pencil?  1824  Miss  L.  M.  Hawkins 
Mem,  II.  253  Finding  the  visiting-ticket  of  Mr.  Harris  on 
his  return  home  one  morning.  x8^  Thackeray  Virgin. 
Ixxxiii,  A  gigantic  footman ..  delivered  their  ladyships' 
visiting  tickets  at  our  door.  1779  T.  Hutchinson  Diary 
26  Feb.,  Called  on  Mrs.  Burnet  and  Colonel  Lcland— which 
is  doing  a  great  deal  for  me  in  the  "visiting  way. 

Visiting  (vi-zitii)),///.  a,     [f.  Visit  v."] 

1.  That  visits  ;  that  pays  visits  or  is  engaged  in 
visiting. 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  ^  CI.  iv,  xv.  68  There  is  nothing  left 
remarkeablc  Beneath  the  visiting  Moone.  ijpio  Steele 
TatlerNo.  151  P  2  The  Memory  of  an  old  Visiting- Lady  is 
so  filled  with  Gloves,  Silks,  and  Ribands.  1807  J.  Harriott 
Struggles  through  Life  II.  41  Should  any  visiting  company 
wish  to  see  the  infant. .  I  have  known  the  child  brought  to 
the  door  of  the  apartment.     1859  Lever  Davenport  Dunn 


iii,  To  think  you're  a  visiting  governess  in  an  Aldermans' 
family.     1895  Daily  News  26  Oct.  3/1  None  of  the  visiting 
teams  were  on  the  winning  side, 
b.    Visiting  ant  (see  quots.). 

1855  Orrs  Circ.  Sci.,  Org.  Nat,  II.  394  One  of  these 
specie:^,  the  Aiia  cephaiotes,  which  inhabits  the  West 
Indies,  is  there  known  as  the  Visiting  Ant.  c  188a  Casseil's 
Nat.  Hist.  V.  382  The  Driver  Ants,  or  Visiting  Ants,  of 
Wer.t  Africa,  generally  referred  to  the  species  Anomma 
arcius.  1899  Mary  Kingsley  W,  African  .Stud.  i.  27 
These  ants  are  sometimes  also  called  '  visiting  ants',  from 
their  habit  of  calling  in  quantities  at  inconvenient  hours  on 
humanity. 

2.  That  visits  officially  for  the  purpose  of  inspec- 
tion or  examination. 

1713  Gibson  Codex  xlii.  viii.  1009/1  In  the  Council  of 
Laodicea,  ann.  360,  it  was  Ordained,  That  no  Bishops  should 
be  placed  in  Country  Villages,  but  only..  Itinerant  or 
Visiting  Presbyters.  i8oa  James  Milit.  Dict.j  Visiting 
Officer^  he  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  guards,  barracks, 
messes,  hospital,  etc.  18x8  Sir  S.  Romilly  in  Pari.  Debates 
■xo  That  the  royal  prerogative  should  be  interposed., 
between  them  and  the  visiting  magistrates.  182a  Syd. 
Smith  Prisons  Wks.  1859  I.  361  Are  visiting  justices  to 
doom  such  a  prisoner  to  bread  and  water?  1868  ititle\ 
The  Visiting  Justices  and  the  Troublesome  Priest. 

Vl'Sitment.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Visit  z/.-f -ment.] 
A  visit  or  visitation. 

1754  World  No.  62  p  9,  I  may  very  shortly  send  you  a 
few  necessary  remarks  upon  each  of  these  three  Visitment?. 

Visitor  (vi-zitoi).  Also  5  visitur,  -cure,  6-7 
visitour  (6  Sc.  vesit-,  veaatour).  [a.  AF.  visi- 
tour  (Gower),  =  OF.  visileor,  visitturi^.  visiteur)^ 
f.  visiter  X.O  visit.] 

1.  One  who  visits  officially  for  the  purpose  of 
inspection  or  supervision,  in  order  to  prevent  or 
remove  abuses  or  irregularities  ;  a.  An  ecclesiastic, 
or  a  lay  commissioner,  appointed  to  visit  religious 
establishments,  churches,  etc.,  for  this  end,  either 
at  re^nlar  intervals  or  on  special  occasions, 

1426  LvDG.  De  Guil.  Filgr.  23985  Our  noble  Visitour, 
Which  doth  his  peyne  and  his  labour  to  looke  for  lucre  and 
fals  guerdoun.  cx^oAlph.  7"«/(.S272  |  e  Abbott,  .oppyniie 
in  J>e  chapitr..putt  forth  all  J>ies  irispas  of  Yis  yong  man, 
when  jjer  visitur  was  ^er.  1483  Cath,  Angl.  402/2  A 
Visitoure,  refi}rmator proprie inreligione^visitator.  «  1513 
Fabvan  Chron.  vii.  416  The  maister  of  j«  'lemplers,  with 
an  other  great  ruler  of  the  sayd  ordre,  which  was  nan;ed 
visitour  of  the  same.  1550  Crowley  Ep  gr,  jag  'Ihese 
visitours  found  many  stout  priestes,  but  chieflye  one  That 
had  sondrye  benefices.  1585  Holit:shed's  Chron.  II.  Scotl. 
440/1  After  they  had  discharged  bishops,  they  agreed  to 
haue  superintendents,  commissioners,  and  vir.itors.  1628 
Coke  On  Lift.  96  Where  a  speciall  Visitor  is  appointed 
vpon  the  foundation,  the  complaint  must  be  made  to  that 
Visitor.  1676  Decge  Parson's  Counsellor  11.  xv.  201  The 
Clergy  and  Religious  Houses  came  to  this  composition, 
every  one  to  pay  such  a  proportion  to  their  visitors  to  be 
freed  of  that  great  oppression.  1721  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ. 
VIII.  305  Whatever  the  Visitor  ordains,  the  Mother 
Abbesse  and  all  her  Religious  shall  receive  and  execute 
with  respect  and  obedience.  1731  Neal  Hist.  Punt.  I.  18 
The  management  of  which,  was  committed  to  the  Lord 
Cromwcl  with  the  title  of  Visitor  General,  1788  Gibbon 
Decl.  <5'  F.  xlix.  V.  102  The  formidable  name  and  mission 
of  the  Dragon  his  visitor-general.  1849  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  vi.  II.  QcTAn  Act  was.  .pa-ssed,  which.,  took  away  from 
the  Crown  the  power  of  appointing  visitors  to  suf  enntend 
the  Church.  187a  Jervis  Gallican  Ch.  I.  Introd.  18  An 
officer,  called  the  Visitor,  usually  one  of  the  bishops  of  the 
province,  was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  proceedings. 

b.  One  who  has  a  right  or  duty  of  supervision 
(usually  exercised  periodically)  over  a  university, 
college,  school,  or  similar  institution. 

"553  AscHAM  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  16  The  Visi- 
tors have  taken  this  ordre,  that  every  mEn  sl;all  professe 
the  studie  eyther  of  divinitie,  law,  or  physick.  1587  Ld. 
Burleigh  in  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  I.  204  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterburie  youre  Visitor.  1643  Caryl  Expos.  Job  v.  I. 
480  And  over  Collcdgcs,  Hospitals,  and  such  publick 
Foundations,  Visitors  are  appointed,  to  see  [etc.].  1691 
Case  of  Exeter  Coll,  14  In  order  to  which  he  gets  an 
Appeal  drawn  up,  and  carries  it  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  visitor  of  the  Colledge,  then  at  London,  a  1700 
Evelyn  Diary  9  Aug.  1682,  The  Council  of  the  R.  Society 
had  it  recommended  to  them  to  be  trustees  and  visitors, 
or  supervisors,  of  the  Academy  which  Monsieur  Faubert 
did  hope  to  procure  to  be  built.  1709  Swift  Adv.  Reiig. 
Wks.  1755  II.  I.  1O6  Whatever  abuses,  .have  crept  into  the 
universities,  .they  might  in  a  great  degree  be  reformed  by 
strict  injunctions.. to  the  visitors  and  beads  of  houses. 
1808  W.  Wilson  Hist.  Dissent,  Ch.  I.  229  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Protector  Oliver,  one  of  the  New  Visitors  of 
that  University.  1829  R.  Gilbert  Liber  Scholast.  306  The 
appointment  of  the  mastership  [of  Sedberg]  is  vested  in  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  who 
are  the  Visitors  to  the  school.  1832  Wiiately  in  Li/e  (1866) 
I.  155  In  certain  Colleges,  .fundamental  statutes  can  only 
be  changed  by  visitors. 

O.  In  other  connexions. 

"555  Burgk  Rec.  Edinb.  (1871)  II.  228  Thomas  Boyis 
ve>itour  of  the  baxter  craft  within  this  burgh.  J574  i" 
Maitl.  CI.  Misc.  I.  104  Superflowis  bankatting, . .  as  the 
baillcis  and  eldaris  than  vesatourispresentliedeclant.  1600 
Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  862  An  expert  mariner  or_ two  called 
Visitors  of  the  shippes,  to  know  whether  the  ships  be  well 
tackled  ;  whether  they  haue  sufficient  men.  1624  Bedell 
Lett.  vi.  94  The  French  discourse  orinted  at  Antwerp  cum 
priuilegio,  and  approbation  of  the  Visitor  of  bookes.  1654 
tr.  MartinCs  Cong.  China  154  This  Governouri  by  reason 
of  some  corruption,  and  Avarice  of  the  Visitor  of  the 
Country,  had  some  difficulties  with  him.  1765  Blackstone 
Comm.  I.  468  The  founder  [i.e.  the  King],  his  heirs,  or 
assigns,  are  the  visitors  of  ail  lay-corporations.  1766 
Entick  London  IV.  170  The  \-isitor  (now  called  the  ordinary 
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of  Newgate).  1897  Daii^  Ne7vs  1  Feb.  7/5  Visitor,  .is  the 
.  .name  ^ven  to  those  vigilant  officers  of  the  Board  whose 
buMness  it  is  to  run  truants  to  earth.  190X  Daily  Chron.  2^ 
Aug.  7/1  In  1599  four  ladies  were  appointed  as  health  visitors. 

2.  a.  One  who  visits  from  charitable  motives  or 
with  a  view  of  doing  good. 

.  c  1430  Lydc  Milt.  Piwnts  (Percy  Soc.)  205  Vertuous  visi- 
tour  10  folIc>'s  in  prisoun,  1536  Leii.  Suppress.  Monast. 
(Camden)  133  Most  gracyus  lord  and  most  worthyst  vycytar 
that  ever  cam  amonckes  us.  x6>o  Shaks.  Tenip.  11.  1.  11 
Seb,  He  recetues  comfort  Hke  cold  porredge.  Ant.  The 
Visitor  will  not  giue  him  ore  sa  1833  J.  Tixkerman  {title). 
Visitor  of  the  Poor.  1863  Bio^.  ^k.  E.  Fry  45  Ihe  cheer- 
fulness vi'iible  in  their  {sc.  prisoners']  countenances.. con- 
spired to  excite  the.. admiration  of  their  visitors.  1870 
[see  District  sb,  6J. 

b.  One  who  visits  with  punishment,  rare. 
1545  Jo  YE  Exp.  Dan,  i.  12,  I  am.,  the  visitour  and  seker 
out  of  the  wykednes  of  the  fathers  in  their  childerii. 

3.  One  who  pays  a  visit  to  another  person  or  to 
a  household;  one  who  is  staying  for  a  time  with 
friends. 

1607  Shaks.  Thnon  i.  i.  42  You  see  this  confluence,  this 
great  flood  of  visitors.  x66b  J.  Strypk  in  Lett.  Lit,  Men 
(Cjimden)  177,  I  hear  also  my  brother  Sayer  is  often  a  visi- 
tor. 1693  Drvden  yurenai  vi.  620  She  hires  Tormentors, 
by  the  Year;  she  I'reats  Her  Visitours,  and  talks.  1697 
Collier  Ess.  Moral  Subjects  11.  (i6g8)  137  They  do 
not  care  to  be  crowded  with  Visitors,,  .and  to  be  always 
yoaked  in  Ceremony.  1797  Mrs.  Radclifff,  Italian  Prol., 
Too  singular  in  his  conduct,  to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  visi- 
tors. 1838  LvTTON  Alice  I.  iv,  She  filled  the  rooms  of  the 
visitors  with  flowers.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Ex^l.  I.  xxx.  407 
After  sharing  the  supperof  theirhosts,  thevisiiorsstretched 
themselves  out  and  passed  the  night  in.. slumber.  1871 
GrenvillE'Murrav  Member  for  Paris  I.  287  *  Oh,  I'm  only 
a  Wsitor',  answered  Horace  modestly. 

traiisf.  1576  Fleming  Panopl,  Epist.  130  What  is  done 
heere  shalbe  reueaied  vnto  yoti  by  mine  Epistles,  whiche 
shall  not  be  your  sealdome  visitoures.  1784  Cowper  Tttsk 
VI.  570  The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  tlie  sight,.. A 
^"isitor  unwelcome. 

attrib,  1857  Dickens  Dorrit  xxxii.  The  visitor-wife  and 
the  unseasoned  prboner  still  lingered. 

4.  One  who  visits  a  place,  country,  etc.,  esp.  as 
a  sightseer  or  tourist. 

17»8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Cynics,  The  Novelty  of  the 
Thing  drew  abundance  of  Visitors  to  the  Village.  1841 
Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  71  Sometimes  the  visitors..,  after  hav- 
ing hired  a  person  to  perform  a  longer  recitation,  go  away 
before  he  commences.  iWo  Tvndall  Glac.  11.  xvii.  315  It 
is  usual  for  visitors  to  the  Montauvert  to  descend  to  the 
glacier.  Z895  B'ham  V.M.C.A.  RecordOct,  ^/2  Theusual 
time  of  year  for  the  arrival  in  India  of  visitors  is  the  middle 
of  October. 

b.  An  animal  or  bird  which  occasionally  or  at 
reijnlar  seasons  frequents  a  certain  locality  or  area. 

i859-«a  Sir  J.  Richardson,  etc.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  (1868)  I. 
425  I'hc  Puffin.. is  a  summer  visitor  to  our  shores.  1863 
Lyell  Antiq.  Man  15  The  presence  of  the  wild  swan,  now 
only  a  winter  visitor.  1870  N.  F.  Hele  AlHeburgh  vii.  71 
The  dead  or  Kite.  .'\z  a  very  rare  visitor. 

Hence  Vi'BitoresB,  =  Visitbess, 

Also  itisitorisk,  visitorless  (nonce-words). 

a  1843  Southev  Comm.'Fl.  Hk.  Ser.  11.  (1849)  30/2 
Their  superior  was  called  the  Prepostress,  and  they  had 
Visitoresses,  Rectresses,  and  other  dignitaries. 

Visitorial  (vizito^'rial),  a,  [f.  prcc  or  Visit 
V. :  see  -obial.] 

1.  =  Visitatorial  «,  i. 

1813  Examiner  24  May  332/1  We  held  it  to  be  beneath 
our  visiiorial  functions.  1843  Lett.  Suppress.  Monast. 
(Camden)  71  One  of  the  visitonal  injunctions,  in  allusion  to 
this  class  of  students,  directs  fete. J.  1873  B.  (jkegory  Holy 
Catholic  Ch.  xv.  153  The  visitorial  authority  of  the  itiner- 
ant Apostolate. 

2.  Capable  of  visiting. 

1853  Tail's  Mag.  XX.  486  The  more  terrible  and  sup- 
posed  visible*  or  at  least  visitorial  deities  of  the  hideous 
Pantheon  of  the  Hindoos. 

Vi'sitorship.  [f.  Visitor  i  +  -ship.]  The 
office  or  dtti;nity  of  an  official  visitor. 

1886  L.  O.  Pike  Yearbks.  13  f(  14  Ed.  Ill,  Introd.  p.  Ixvii, 
The  visitorship  was  in  the  Treasurer  on  the  King's  behalf. 
1894  Nation  (N.Y.)  19  July  49/1  Thus  Balliol  stands  alone 
among  the  twenty-one  Oxford  Colleges  in  having  the 
power  to  bestow  the  visitorship  just  given  to  Mr.  Peel. 

Visitress  (vi-zitres).     [t.  V18ITOB  :  see  -ess.] 

1.  A  female  visitor.     Also  transf, 

i8a7  E.  W.  Barnard  Swalloiv  i,  The  visitress  of  man,  on 
earth  She  resteth  not  her  flagging  wing.  x83a  Phaser's 
Meig.  V.  173  Our  importunate  visitress.  1847  C.  Bbontf. 
y.  Eyre  xxxii,  Keenly,  I  fear,  did  the  eye  of  the  visitre>s 
pierce  the  young  pastor's  heart.  1869  W.  R.  Greg  Lit.  <5- 
Soc.  y»dem.  (ed.  2)  25  It  is  highly  proper  that  by  such  an 
act  at  this  time,  you  express  your  contradiction  of  our  im- 
portunate visitress. 

2.  Spec.  A  woman  who  undertakes  regular  visit- 
ing of  the  poorer  households  of  a  district  in  order 
to  help  or  advise. 

x86(  M.  Armold  Pop,  Educ.  France  104  If  she  ceases  to 
be  a  schoolmistress,  she  becomes  a  visitress  or  a  nurse,  or 
she  gives  her  labours  in  the  dispensary.  1894  Westm.  Gaz, 
5  Oct.  2/3  There  is  an  understanding,  .that  district  visi- 
tresses  have  a.,  vested  right  to  the  society  of  curates. 

Viflive  (viziv),  a.  ?  Obs.  [ad.  racd.L.  visiv-uSy 
{.  h.  visus  seeing,  sight :  see  -ivk.  So  F,  visi/^  -ive 
(15th  c),  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  visivo^  Of  or  pertaining  to 
sight  or  to  the  power  of  seeing ;  visual. 

L  Visive  faculty ^  power,  virtue^  etc.  :  The 
facnlty  of  sight,  the  power  of  vision. 

In  early  use  virtue  insive,  after  med.L.  virtus  visiva;  cf. 
F,  virtu, /acuity,  puissance  visive  (i5-i6th  cent.). 


1543  Trahekon  Vigo's  Ckirurg.  iv.  136  Remotion  of  the 
matter  conjoynt,  by  evaporation,  and  confortacyon  of  the 
vertue  visive.  1576  G.  Baker  tr.  Gesntr's  ye^veil  ofHeolth 
82  b,  A  water  ..  writh  a  notable  comforting  of  the  virtue 
visive  or  seeing.  1609  Bible  (Douayj  Deut.  xxxiv.  comm., 
God  elevated  his  visive  powre  above  nature  to  see  so  farre. 
16x4  Jackson  Creed  in.  xxix.  %  5  As  oft  as  he  is  disposed  to 
exercise  his  visive  facultie.  1653  Culpepper  Pharni.  Londin, 
306  Ocular  Medicines  are  two  fold,  viz.  such  as  are  re< 
ferred  to  the  Visive  Vertues,  and  such  as  are  referred  to 
the  Eyes  themselves.  1666  Spl-rstowe  Spir.  Chym.  (1668) 
34  A  principle,  which  is  as  necessary  to  goodness,  as  a 
visive  power  to  the  eye,  to  enable  it  to  discern  its  object. 
1709  Berkeley  Th.  Vision  §  50  For  this  end  chiefly  the 
vLsive  sense  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  on  animals.  1733 
tr.  Belloste's  Hosp.  Surgeon  11.  263  This  man's  eye  was  fair 
and  sound  to  all  appearance,  yet  was  it  utterly  deprived  of 
the  visive  faculty.  1804  Something  Odd  II.  54  The  neat 
simplicity  of  Eloisa's  dress . .  struck  on  the  visive  faculty  of 
'  my  Lord  '.  1836  Blackw.  Mag.  XL.  337  He  had  thrown 
a  new  and  important  light  on  the  true  character  of  these 
visive  sensations. 

fig.  i66o  S.  Fisher  Rusticks  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  597  He 
hath  given  an  understanding,,  .and  this  all  men  have,  the 
inward  visive  faculty,  a  1679  T.  Goodwin  Work  0/ Holy 
Spirit  V.  ii.  Wks,  1704  V.  i.  178  This  new  Spiritual  visive 
Power,  with  which  the  Understanding  is  endowed.  1728 
K.  Erskine  Serm,  Wks.  (1791)  229/2  Vou  bid  me  open  my 
eyes,  but,  alas  !  I  want  a  visive  faculty.  1830  T.  Tavi.oh 
Argts.  Celsus  31  If,  closing  the  perceptive  organs  of  sense, 
you  look  upward  with  the  visive  power  of  intellect,  a  1838 
Jamifson  Influence  Spirit  (1844)  82  Ignorance  of  such  a 
description  that  it  cannot  receive  the  light;  a  want  of  the 
visive  faculty. 

b.  Serving  as  a  means  by  which  sight  or  vision 
is  made  possible.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1634  T.  Johnson  tr.  Parey's  Wks.  i.  x.  26  That  [spirit] 
which  causeth  the  sight,  is  named  the  Visive.  1655  Cul- 
pepper, etc.  Riverins  11.  Pref.,  In  curing  Diseases  of  the 
Eyes. .we  must  alwaies  mingle  those  things  which  comfort 
the  visive  spirits  with  other  Medicines.  1657  Physical  Diet., 
Visive-nerve,  the  nerve  that  is  the  instrument  of  the  visive 
faculty,  or  of  seeing.  z686  Snape  Anat.  Horse  ni.  vii.  119 
The  Optick  or  Seeing  Nerves;  so  called.. because  they 
carry  the  visive  spirits  to  the  Eyes.  z8ia  Cahv  Dante,  Parad. 
XXX.  49  The  lightning.. dashes  from  the  blinding  eyes  The 
visive  spirits  dazzled  and  bedimm'd. 

c.  Visive  organ,  the  organ  of  vision  ;  the  eye. 
01652  J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc  iv.  ill  (1660)  79  Lucretius,. 

believes  the  Idolutn  in  his  own  Visive  organ  to  be  adequate 
to  the  Sun  it  self.  i68«  Sir  T.  Browne  C/(r./l/(?r.  m.  §  14  Let 
intellectual  Tubes  give  thee  a  glance  of  things,  which  visive 
Organs  reach  not  1704  Norris  Ideal  World  11.  iii.  no 
Vision  is  here  taken  materially  for  that  impression  which  is 
made  upon  the  visive  organs  by  the  rays  of  light. 

d.  Having  the  power  of  vision  ;  able  to  see. 
1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III. 641  God.  .impressed 

three  Phantasms  on  the  sensitive  or  visive  Soul.. of  Abra- 
ham. 1793  T.  Taylor  Orat.  yulian  22  We  infer  his  per- 
fective power  from  the  whole  phacnomena,  because  he  gives 
vision  to  visive  natures. 

2.  Forming  the  object  of  vision ;  capable  of 
being  seen. 

1598  R,  Havdocke  tr.  Lomazzo  11.  156  It  looseth  the  cor- 
poral visiue  form.  1647  A.  Ross  Mystag.  Poet.  x.  (1675) 
249  For  open  and  solid  bodies  are  not  fit  to  receive  or  trans- 
mit the  visive  species. 

b.   Optics.  Falling  upon  or  appearing  to  the  eye. 

1646  Sm  T.  Brown  K/'wwr^.  Ep.  156  This  doth  happen 
when  the  axis  of  the  visive  cones,  diffused  from  the  object, 
fall  not  upon  the  same  plane.  1670  E.  R.  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
23  The  visive  rays.  1690  Levbourn  Curs.  Math.  456  b,  If 
the  Sight-hole  be., any  whit  large,  it  admitteth  too  many 
visive  Rays. 

3.  Sent  out  from  the  eyes. 

i6»  Madbe  tr.  Aleman^s  Guzman  d*Al/.  it.  2S3  It  seem- 
ing . .  that  the  visiue  beames  in  both . .  strucke  home  vpon  our 
soules. 

Visk,  variant  of  Whisk  (whist). 

Vistiamy,  variant  of  Visnomy. 

Visne  (vrni).  Law  or  Hist,  Also  5  visnee, 
6  vysne.  [a.  AF,  and  OF.  visni  (earlier  visnet: 
see  next),  f.  vesin^  visin,  veisin  (F.  voisin)  :— L. 
z;jV/«-«j  neighbour :  see  ViciNE  a.] 

1.  A  neighbourhood  or  vicinage,  esp.  as  the  area 
from  which  a  jury  is  summoned. 

1449  Rolls  of  Par  It.  V.  150/1  Triable  by  Enquest,  in  the 
same  Shire  and  Visne  where  the  said  action  shall  be  taken. 
1464  Ibid.  565/2  Of  the  visnee  where  the  seid  seyser  shall 
be  had.  1531  Dial,  on  Laivs  Eng.  i.  vii.  15  All  yssues.. 
muste  be  tryed  by  .xii.  fre  &  lawful  men  of  the  vysne.  i6>o 
J.  Wilkinson  Coroners  f(  Sherifes  3  A  Coroner  hath  a  fee 
belonging  to  his  office  viz.  of  every  visne  i  d.  i6>5  Sir  H. 
Finch  Law  (1636)  411  In  euery  suit  betweene  an  Alien  and 
a  Demesne,  .the  one  haife  of  the  lurie  shall  be  the  Aliens, 
if  so  many  be  in  that  visne.  1651  tr.  Kitchin's  yurisdic- 
tions  (1657)574  The  shcrif  returns  a  Jury  of  the  Visne  of  D., 
and  the  new  sherif  returns  no  such  visne.  1769  Black- 
stone  Comm,  IV,  xxvii.  344  The  sheriff  of  the  county  must 
return  a  panel  of  jurors..,  without  just  exception,  and  of 
the  visne  or  neighbourhood.  183a  Index  of  Rolls  ofParlt. 
932/1  The  Inquest  taken  by  Men  of  the  Visne  of  the  County 
where  the  Plaintiffs  were  born.  1867  SMVTHiW/or'j  Word* 
bk,  714  Visne,  a  neighbouring  place;  a  term  often  used  in 
law  in  actions  of  marine  replevin. 

2.  A  jury  summoned  from  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  the  cause  of  action  lies. 

1633  Sir  J.  Borough  .Sov.  Brit.  Seas  (1651)  103  Replevin 
was  brought  of  a  Ship  taken  upon  the  wast  of  Scarborough 
..to  which  Mutford  tooke  two  exceptions,  one  because  no 
certaine  Towne,  or  place  was  named  from  whence  the  visne 
should  come.  1831  Sir  F.  Palcrave  Eitg.  Commiv.  11.  156 
It  did  not  occur  to  the  Vehmic  Judges  to  put  the  offender 
upon  hi<  second  trial  by  the  visne,  which  now  forms  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  English  law.     1863  H. 


Cox  Insiit,  11,  iii.  347  note.  If  the  visne  appearwJ  on  the 
record  to  be  from  a  wrong  place,  it  wns  a  good  ground  for 
arresting  or  reversing  the  judgment. 

f  3.    =  Vknue  5.   Obs.  rare. 

1641  [see  Vf.nuk  5].  1665  Ever  Tryals  per  Pais  viii.  85 
Where  the  Visne  is  laid  to  be  in  a  City,  in  an  Action  brought 
in  a  superior  Court  [etc. J.     1768  [see  Venue  5  b]. 

Visnet.  rare.  [a.  OK.  visnet  (see  prec.)  or 
Anglo-L,  visnetum  (also  vicinetum).'] 

1 1.  A  trial  by  j'ury.   Obs. 

14..  in  Sc.  Acts  Farlt.  (1814)  I.  378^2  NaGalowa  man  aw 
tohaf  visnet  hot  gif  he  refus  ^^e  law  of  Galowa  and  ask  visnet. 

2,   Hist.    =  VI8NBI. 

x87a  Robertson  Hist.  Essays  122  The  Twelve-hides 
appears  to  have  been  usually  regarded  as  a  small  visnet,  or 
neighbourhood.     Ibid.  137. 

tVisney.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  Turk,  vishnek,  Pers. 
unshneh  cherry  (with  corresponding  forms  in  the 
Slavonic  and  other  langunges  of  eastern  Europe  : 
cf.  the  note  to  Gean).]  A  liqueur  of  the  nature  of 
cherry  brandy. 

1733  W.  Ellis  Chiltem  ^  Vale  Farm.  143  Cherry  Rrandy 
.  .to  come  up  very  near  to  the  Liquor  called  Turkish  VIsney, 
that  used  to  be  sold  at  London  for  twenty  Shillings  per 
Gallon.  1736  Hailev  Household  Diet.,  Visney.  Fill  a  large 
bottle  or  cask  with  morello  cherries ..  and  till  up  the  bottle 
or  vessel  with  brandy  [etc]. 

Visnomy  (vi-zn6mi).  Now  arch  or  dial.  Also 
6  vyse-,  vice-,  visnamy,  visenomy,  visnomye, 
-nomie,  9  viznonay  {dial,  visomy),  [var.  of 
'^\^,fisnomye :  see  Physiognomy.] 

1.   =  Physiognomy  3. 

1509  Hawrs  Past.  Pleas.  (1555)  R  iij  b,  For  you  are  euill 
fauoured,and  also  vgly,  I  am  the  worse,  to  se  your  visnamy. 
1556  Oldf.  Antichrist  70  The..  Prophet  Daniel,  and  the 
Apostle  Paule  :  which  paynt  out  Antichristes  visnomye  unto 
us  wyth  suchelyghtand  euidence.  1591  Spenskr  Muiopot. 
311  Each  of  the  Gods  by  his  like  visnomie  Eathe  to  be 
icnowen.  1605  Chapman  .All Fools  11.  i.  159  Then  with  a 
bell  regard  advant  mine  eye  With  boldnes  on  her  verie  vis- 
nomie. 1640  Brome  Sparagns  Card.  iii.  v,  Vou  seldom  see 
a  Poet  look  out  at  a  good  Visnomy. 

1818  ScoTT  Br.  Lamm,  xvi,  The  loon  has  woodie  written 
on  his  very  visnomy.  x8ai  —  Kcnil-w.  x.  My  own  ugly 
viznomy.  1822  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  i.  Distant  Correspondents, 
Who  would  consult  his  sweet  visnomy,  if  the  polished  sur- 
face were  two  or  three  minutes.. in  giving  back  its  copy. 
1838  J.  P.  Kennedy  Rob  o/'Bo^ulii,  A  thick  gray  moustache 
gave  a  martial  and  veteran  air  to  his  visnomy. 

1 2.  =  Physiognomy  2.    Obs.~^ 

c  1540  Copland  Hye  Way  to  Spyttel  Ho.  ^52  For  all  the 
seuen  scyences  surely  he  can;  And  is  sure  in  physyk  and 
palmestry,  In  augury,  sothsayeng  and  vysenamy. 

Viso-meter,  rare.  [f.  L.£/ij-«j  sight +  -ometkr. 
Cf.  VisuoMETER.]     (See  quot.) 

1856^.  Brit.  Rev.  Nov.  178  The  first  person ..  who  con- 
structed and  used  an  apparatus,  which  he  calls  a  visometer^ 
for  determining  the  focal  length  of  each  eye,  was  Mr.  Salom 
of  Edinburgh. 

Vison  (vai-san).  [a.  F.  vison  (Buffon),  of  ob- 
scure origin.]     The  American  mink.   , 

By  some  writers  Vison  has  been  used  as  the  name  of  the 
genus  Lutreola,  to  which  the  mink  belongs. 

1781-5  Smellik  Bu_ffon's  Nat.  Hist.  (1791)  VII.  308  The 
pekaiihasso  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  pine  weasel, and  the 
vison  to  the  martin,  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  varieties 
of  these  species.  1800  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  I.  11.  448  Vison, 
Lutra  Vison.  . ,  This  animal  appears  to  approach  . .  ex- 
tremely near  to  the  L.  Lutreola,  or  Smaller  Otter.  1843 
T.  E.  Ghav  List  spec.  Mammal.  BHt.  Mus.  64  The  Mink, 
or  Nurck  Vison,  Vison  Lutreola.  1864-5  J.  G.  Wood //■««« 
iviihout  H.  \.  (1868)  22  The  Mink,  the  Vison  and  other 
weasels  of  Northern  America  are  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to 
holes  and  crevices. 

attrib.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XV.  253/2  Minx,  a  name  for  the 
Vison -weasel. 

Visor,  vizor  (vsi-zaj),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  4-7 
viser,  vyser  (6  wesser) ;  5  visere,  vysere,  Sc. 
veseir,  -ere.  ^.  5-6  visar,  Sc.  wysar,  6  vysar, 
6-7  (9)  vizar ;  Sc.  5-6  wosar,  6  vesar,  vezar. 
7.  5  vesotire,  6  visoure,  vysour(e,  7  vizour,  6-7 
(9)  visour ;  6-  visor,  vizor  (7  vizzor).  [a.  AF. 
viser,  f.  F.  vis  face,  Vice  sb.'^     Cf.  VisiilKE  and 

ViSURK.] 

1,  The  front  part  of  a  helmet,  covering  the  face 
but  provided  with  holes  or  openings  to  admit  of 
seeing  and  breathing,  and  capable  of  being  raised 
and  lowered  ;  sometimes  spec,  the  upper  portion 
of  this. 

a.  13..  Cocr  de  L.  323  Hys  pusen  therwith  gan  gon.  And 
also  hys  brandellet  bon,  Hys  vyser  and  hys  gorgere.  C1330 
R.  Bbunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  855*  By  J»e  vyser  he  hym 
hent,  &  held  it  til  he  had  sesed  his  nekke.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  70(32  He  . .  voidet  his  viser,  auentid  hym  seluyn. 
1412-30  LvDc.  Chron.  Troy  i.  4185  Lainedoun,  with  a  des* 
piteous  chere.  From  his  face  raced  his  visere.  1464  Mann. 
•V  Ilouseh,  Exp.  (Roxb.)  194  My  mastyr  lent  hym.. a  salat 
wyth  a  vesere  of  meleyn.  1470-85  Malorv  Arthur  v.  xii. 
18 1  Thenne  the  kyng  aualyd  his  vyser  with  a  meke  &  noble 
countenaunce.  a  X533  Ld.  Bernkrs  Huon  cxliv,  540  Then 
Gloryand  and  Malabrone  lyft  vp  theyr  wessers  and  shewyd 
theyr  faces.  i6n  Cotgr.,  Visiere,  the  viser,  or  sight  of  an 
helmet. 

/5.  c  1470  Henrv  Wallace  viii.  830  Ane  other  awkwart 
apon  the  face  tuk  he  ;  Wysar  and  frount  bathe  in  the  feild 
gert  fle.  Ibid.  X.  386  Graym.-smate  that  knycht  in  tcyn, 
'lowart  the  wesar,  a  litill  be  neth  the  eyn.  1507  Ace.  Ld. 
High  Treas.  Scot.  III.  367  Item,  for  ane  vesar  to  ane  gret 
hewmond  and  ane  litill  gard  that  beris  the  gret  gard,.. 
Ivj  s.  1508  Dunbar  Poems  vii.  76.  1530  Palsgr.  285/1 
Vysar  of  harnes,  uisiere  dung  armet. 
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V.  1459  Paston  Lett.  I.  487  Item,  viii.  saletts,  white,  withe 
out  vesoure.  1590  Spenser  F.Q.  hi.  vii.  42  She.. made  him 
low  incline  his  lofty  crest,  And  bowd  his  batired  visour  to 
his  brest.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  11.  i.  99  Why  then  your 
visor  should  be  ihatcht.  1718  Chambers  Cyd,  s.v.  Heintet, 
Dukes  and  I'rinces  have  their  Helmet,  damask'd,  fronting, 
the  Vizor  almost  open,  and  without  Bars.  1796  Withering 
Brit.  Flants  (ed.  3)  U.  35  In  this  state  nearly  globular,. . 
resembling  in  figure  an  antique  helmet  with  a  vizor.  1803 
Scott  Cadyotu  Castle  xxxix.  From  the  raised  vizor's  shade, 
his  eye,  Dark-roliing,  glanced  the  ranks  along,  1836 
Thirlwall  Greece  xvi.  II.  336  He  was  pierced  with  a  shaft 
of  a  javelin  through  the  visor  of  his  helmet.  1879  Grern 
Read.  Eng.  Hist.  xvii.  82  They  were  in  mail  with  their 
vizors  down. 

b.  U.S.  The  stiff  rounded  part  on  the  front  of 
a  cap  ;   =  Pkak  j^.2  i  e. 

1864  Webster.  189a  Bierce  In  Midst  of  Life  95  His  cap 
was  worn  with  the  v.sor  a  trifle  askew. 

2.  A  mask  to  conceal  the  face ;  a  vizard. 

o.  13..  5^iifj'«6'a^^j{W.)2779Aviser he  made  more,  Two 
faces  uihinde  and  two  before,  c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  II. 
226  Siche  fendis  \vit>  Jjer  visers  maken  men  to  flee  pees. 
c  1485  Wisdom  755  in  Di^by  Myst.  (1896)  166  Here  entre  vj 
womane  in  sute,  thre  disgysede  as  galauntes,  and  thre  as 
matrones,  with  wonderfulle  vysers.  1509  Barclay  Shyfo  of 
J^olyi  (1570)  232  Tiie  one  hath  a  viscr  vgly  set  on  his  face, 
Another  hath  on  viie  counteifaite  vesture,  a  1548  Hall 
Ckron.f  lien,  l-'fl/^  16  Thei  wcte  appareled  in  garmentes 
long  and  brodcwith  visers  and.cappes  of  gold. 

fi.  X530  PAi-SGR.285/r  Vysar  fora  m\imma.r,faulx  uisaig^e. 
«S39  -^c'  31  Hen.  VIII^  c.  12  Any  person.,  with  his  face 
hytfe  or  covered  withe  hoode  or  vysar.  1547  in  Feuillerat 
Revels  Ediv.  VI  (1914)  14  Vezars  or  maskes  for  men  & 
women.  1570  Goooe.Pop.Ki/igd.  iv.  48  Their  faces  hid  alone, 
With  vi»;ars  close.  1^8  Donne  Surm.  (1640)  231  In  the 
Resurrection,  God  shall  put  of  that  Vizar,  and  turne  away 
that  picture,  and  shew  his  own  face,  a  1689  Mrs.  Behn  tr. 
Cowley's  Plants  w.  1426  His  Image. .  llreaks  through  the 
Cloud  of  Darkness ;  and  a  Shine  Gilds  all  the  sooty  Vizar  I 
7.  \^\x-\%  Act  3  Hen.VIIIfZ.<}  Preamble,  Dyvers  persones 
have  disgysed  and  appareld  theym,  and  covert  iheyr  fayces 
with  Vysours.  1555  Eden  ZJ^arft-j  lit.  (Ajb.)  184  The  fouler 
in  the  mcane  tvme,  disguysinge  hym  selfe  as  it  were  with  a 
visour.  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Conq.  IV.  India  205  Each  of  those 
IdoUes  had  a  counterfaite  visor  with  eies  of  glasse.  1628 
Wither  Brit.  Renumb.  11.  7  Lines,  therefore,  over-darke, 
or  over-trimm'd.  Arc  like  a  Picture  with  a  Visour  limm'd. 
x6fti  Fi^VEL  Fear  78  There  are  some  things  which  are., 
scarecrows  and  vizors  which  children  fear.  1693  Humours 
Toivn  127  Vou  can  never  think  an  Amour  began  in  a  Vizor 
in  the  Play-house,  will  ever  end  in  the  Church.  1719  Young 
Busiris  m.  i.  The  rest  in  vizors,  fearing  to  be  known.  Have 
ventur'd  thro'  the  streets  for  your  protection.  1797  Mrs. 
Raocliffe  Itaiian  vi.  They  were  di:<guised  in  cloaks  and 
visors,  a  1839  Praed  Poems  (1864)  iT.  456  With  a  fearful 
vizor  on  his  uice,  And  a  bright  axe  in  lus  hand.  1906  B. 
Capes  Loai'es  <y  Fishes  146  The  eyelets  in  its  woollen 
vi.sor  were  like  holes  scorched  through  by  the  burning  gaze 
behind. 

3.  Jig.  (or  in  fig.  contexts).  An  outward  appear- 
ance or  show  under  which  something  different  is 
hid  ;  a  mask  or  disguise. 

*53»  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  354/2,  I  shall  so  pull  of 
theire  gaye  paynted  vbours,  that  cuery  man .  .shall  plainlye 
percciue  and  beholde  the  bare  vgly  gargylc  faces  of  their 
abbominable  heresie.  1590  Spf.nser  /'".  Q.  i.  vii.  i  The 
crafty  cunning  traine,  By  which  deceipt  doth  maske  in 
visour  faire.  1606  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  a.  iv.  Magnif. 
590  All  discover 'd  lies,  The  vizor's  off.  1653  Holcropt  Pro- 
copiuSi  Vand.  Wars  i.  4  He  concealed  his  dislike  (their 
enmity  being  covered  yet  under  a  fair  visour).  i6{^ 
Washington  tr.  Milton's  Def.  Pop.  ii.  M.'s  Wks.  1851  VIII. 
41  I'll  make  it  appear  that  you  have  only  put  on  a  Knaves 
Vizor  for  the  present.  1766  Fordvce  Serm.  Yng.  Worn. 
(1767)  I.  iv.  1^2  A  person  proceeds  by  little  and  little  to 
take  off  the  visor.  1798  Bracge  in  Anti-Jacobin  12  Feb. 
(1853)  fir  But  soon  the  vizor  dropp'd,  iStaSHEiXEvC/mf.  /, 
I.  76  When  lawyers  masque  'tis  time  for  honest  men  To  strip 
the  vizor  from  their  purposes.  x^y.^aoTT  Chron.  Canon 
^aie  Introd.,  It  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  have  been  an 
idle  piece  of  affectation  to  attempt  getting  up  a  new  incog- 
nitOy  after  his  original  visor  had  been  thus  dashed  from  his 
brow.  1855  Brewster  Nnuton  II.  xv.  81  Nor  can  we  jus- 
tify his  personal  retreat  from  the  battle-field,  and  his  return 
under  the  vizor  of  an  accomplished  champion. 

b.  Const.  0/  (the  quality,  etc.,  serving  as  a  mask 
or  disguise). 

1390  Gower  Conf.  I.  258  Under  the  viser  of  Envie,  Lo, 
thus  was  hid  the  tricherie.  Which  hath  beguiled  manyon, 
*M7  J>  Harrison  Exhort.  Seniles  D  viij  b,  So  appcryng  to 
theim  with  a  visor  of  simplicitie  and  holmes  - .  gat  credite  of 
vertue  and  Godlinesse.  1581  J.  Bell  Haddon's  Ansiv, 
Osor.  144  There  is  scarseany  substaunceat  all  in  Free  will, 
.  .except  a  glorious  visour  of  Title  onely.  1614  Raleigh 
Hist.  Worlii  III.  65  This  Vizzor  of  holie  and  zealous  reuenge 
falling  off,  discouered  the  faceofcouetousnesse  so  much  the 
more  ouglie.  a  x6<;6  Bp.  Hall  Rent.  Wks.  (1660)  122  Those 
that  are  meer  outsides  and  visors  of  Christianity.  1677  ^* 
Hubbard  Narrative  11.  32  He  pulled  off  his  Vizour  of  a 
friend,  and  discovered  what  he  was.  1857  C.  Bronte  Pro- 
fessor X,  I  had  buckled  on  a  breast-plate  of  steely  indiffer- 
ence,  and  let  down  a  visor  of  impassible  austerity.  ■  i860 
Waster  Sea  Board  II.  ig  She  put  on  the  vizar  of  religion. 

f  4.  A  face  or  countenance ;  an  outward  aspect 
or  appearance.  Also_;ff.  of  immaterial  things.  Obs, 

*57S  Vautrollier  Luther  on  Ep.  Gal.  158  They  looke  , 
onely  vpon  the  outward  visour  of  tne  lawe.  a  1586  Sidney 
ArcatUa  i.  iii.  (1^12)  21  This  lowtish  clowne  is  such,  that 
you  neversawsoillfavourdavisar.  a  1591  H.  Smith  Restit. 
Nebuchadn.  17  They  which  vnderstand  not  yet  what  is  the 
booke  of  God,  arc  but  horse  and  mule,  though  they  beare 
the  visors  of  men.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  15  Sicknesse, 
Poverty,  Exile,  Death,,  .by  expectation  lessen  the  terror  of 
their  visors.  1693  Congreve  Old  Back.  nt.  vi.  Lay  by  that 
Worldly  Face  and  produce  your  natural  Vizor. 

5.  A  variety  of  pigeon  (see  quuts.). 

1879  L,  Wright /*^w«/E'«/^ri79Vizorsareanotbcraod 
Vol.  X. 
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the  last  introduced  of  the  short-billed  Frilled  Pigeons.  i88x 
J.  C.  Lvell  Fancy  Pigeons  236  The  Vizor.  This  variety 
was  produced  by  crossing  the  domino  with  the  satinette 
tribe,  the  object  being  to  have  coloured  headed  satinettes. 
189a  —  Pigeon-keeping  102  The  Vizor  may  be  called  a 
Bluette  with  coloured  head,  as  in  the  Domino. 

6.  attrib,  and  Comb-^  as  visor-clasp,  -helniy  'Smile\ 
vizor-faced,  -like  adjs. ;  viaor-bearer,  a  Brazilian 
bird  having  head-feathers  arranged  like  a  visor. 

1546  J.  Hevwood  Prov.  ff  Epigr.  (1867)  42  With  visor- 
lyke  visage,  suche  as  it  was,  She  smirkt.  1598  E.  Guilpin 
Skial.  (1878)  36  This  vjzar-fac't  pole-head  dissimulation. 
This  parrasite.  179^  T.  Park  Sonn.  106  O  !  that  the  world 
would  by  her  ways  improve,.. Nor  wear  the  vizor-smile  of 
feigned  love.  1798  Landor  Gebir  i.  51  His  vizor-helm.  His 
buckler  and  hiscorset  [1803  corsletjhe  laid  by.  1814  Scott 
Lord  of  Isles  vi.  xxvii,  Strong  Egremont  for  air  must  gasp, 
Beauchamp  undoes  his  visor-clasp.  1861  Gould  Monogr, 
Trochilidae  IV.  PI.  221  Augastes  Scutattis,  Natterer's 
Vizor-bearer.  Ibid.Fi.  222  Augastes  LumachelluSf  Hooded 
Vizor-bearer. 

b.  Visor-mask,  (a)  a  form  of  disguising  mask ; 
a  domino;  (^)  a  prostitute.     Cf.  Vizard-mask. 

{a)  167a  [H.  Stubbe]  Rosemary  ^  Bayes  11  Personam 
vtduere  doth  also  signifie  to  put  on  a  perruke  and  visor-mask. 
1679  Dkvden  Limberkani  v.  i,  1  will  put  on  my  vizor-mask, 
however,  for  more  security.  1700  T.  Brown  ^w/Mi-^/w.-SVr. 
<V  Com.\.  50  A  Whore  [is  knownj  by  a  Vizor-Mask:  And  a 
Fool  by  Talking  to  her.  1713  Guardian  No.  4  P  i  Even 
Truth  Itself  in  a  Dedication  is  like  an  Honest  Man  in  a 
Disguise,  or  Vizor-Mask. 

(^)  1693  Humours  Totun  105  The  Orange-Wenches,  and 
the  Vizor-Masks.  1694  Congrevb  Double  Dealer  Epil., 
'Ihe  Vizor-Masks,  that  are  in  Pit  and  Gallery,  Approve,  or 
Damn  the  Repartee  and  Rallery. 

Vi*S0r,Vl*Z0r,2'.  rare.  Also  6  viser.  [f.  prec] 

1.  refi.  To  disguise  (onesell)  with  a  visor. 
f>i548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII,  Sob,  In  secrete  places 

euery  one  visered  himselfe,  so  that  they  were  vnknowen. 

2.  trans.  To  cover  up  with  a  visor. 

187a Tennyson  Gareth  ^  Lynette  1012  The  Sun.  .vizoring 
up  a  red  And  cipher  face  oi  rounded  foolishness. 

Visored,  vizored  (vai-z3id),  ppi.  a.    [f.  as 

prec.  +  -ED.] 

L  Of  persons:  Having  the  face  covered  or  hid 
with  a  visor  or  mask.     Alsoyf^'.,  and  of  things. 

C1380  WvcLiF  Wks.{,\Z%o)  99  pus  in  stede  of  cristis 
apostlis  ben  comen  in  viserid  deuelis,  to  disceyuen  men  in 
good  lif.  1571  GoLDiNG  Cah'in  on  Ps.  xvi.  4  There  is  no 
cause  why  theis  visord  Nicodemusses  should  coker  them- 
selves with  this  fond  pretence.  1634  Milton  Comus  698 
Hast  thou  betrai'd  my  credulous  innocence  With  visor'd 
falshood,  and  base  forgery?  18*7  Hallam  Const.  Hist.  iv. 
(1876)  I.  305  Martin  Mar-prelate,  a  vizored  Knight  of  those 
lists,  behind  whose  shield  a  host  of  sturdy  puritans  were 
supposed  to  fight.  1876  Meredith  Beauch.  Career  III. 
XV.  260  There  was  the  enemy  hard  in  front,  mailed,  vizored, 
gauntleted. 

b.  In  predicative  use.     (Cf.  Visor  v.) 

C-1460  Wisdom  727  in  Macro  Plays  59  Here  entrethe  vj. 
Jorours..with  hodis  abowt  her  neckis,  hattis  of  meynten- 
ance  (►er-vp-on,  vyserydedyucrsly.  a  1470  Gregory  Orc^n. 
in  Hist.  Coll.  Cit.  Lond.  (Camden)  78  The  Schottys 
came  in  to  Inglonde  in  to  the  parke  of  Stanhope.  And  ther 
they  were  vyseryde  for  knowynge.  1813  Hogg  Queens 
Wake  Concl.  325  The  lofty  brows  of  stern  Clokmore  Are 
visored  with  the  moving  cloud.  1830  Mks.  Bray  The  Talba 
XX.  170  Did  you  not  come,  you  and  your  companion,  visored 
and  shrouded, ..to  waylay  our  path.  1883  Swinburne  Les 
Cctsquettes  lii,  Like  heads  of  the  spirits  of  darkness  visored 
That  see  not  for  ever,  nor  ever  have  heard. 

2.  Of  helmets:  Furnished  with  a  vizor, 

x8^  Planche  Britt  Costume  136  The  improued  visored 
bascinet  and  camaiL  x86a  H.  Marrvat  Year  in  Sweden  I. 
271  A  soldier  in  a  vizored  helmet.  1898  Archaeol.  Jrnl. 
LV.  119  Tlie  head-piece,  which  is  a  visored  salade. 

Visorless,  vizorless  (vdi-zsiles),  a.  [f. 
Visor  sb,  +  -less.]     Having  no  visor. 

1848  Lvtton  Harold  iii._  v.  There  were  the  small  round 
shield  and  spear  ofthe  earlier  Saxon  with  hisvizorless  helm. 
1889  Harper^s  Mag,  July  1B8/1  He  wore  a  round  visorless 
cap  of  astrakhan. 

tVi'SOrly,  a.  Obs.~^  In  5  viserly,  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -LY  K\     Resembling  a  visor  or  mask, 

1421  HoccLEvE  Learn  to  Die  678  Hir  viserly  faces,  grim 
&  hydous  Me  putte  in  thoghtful  dreedes  encombrous. 

Visorne,  Sc.  variant  of  ViSEBN  Obs. 

t  VisO'ram.  Obs.  [For  visorittm  (so  in  F.), 
aphetic  for  divisoriutft  (so  in  G.),  a  special  use  of 
med.L.  divisoriitm  a  dividing  thing  or  part.]  A 
device  formerly  used  by  compositors  while  setting 
up,  to  indicate  the  line  on  the  copy. 

1659  C.  HooLF.  tr.  Comenius'  Vis.  World  (1672)  190  The 
Compositor . .  (according  to  the  Copy,  which  he  hath  fastened 
before  him  in  a  Visorum)composeth  words  in  a  composing- 
stick,  1683  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc,  Printing  xxii.  P4.  21a 
Some  Compositers  use  Visorums, . .  pricking  ttie  point  of  the 
Visorum.  .upon  the  Border  or  Frame  of  the  Case.  1770 
LucKOMBE  Hist.  Printing  383  When  our  Copy  is  very 
wide  we  use  aDivisorium  (commonly  called  Visorum),  we 
chuse  to  move  it  each  time  downwards,  to  compose  what  by 
that  means  appears  from  under  the  Visorum. 

tVi'SOry,  a.  Obi.  [f.  L.  z/rf- (ppl.  stem  of 
viilere  to  see)  +  -ort.]     Visive,  visual. 

1633  T*  Adams  Exp.  2  Pet.  i.  19  The  serpent  stroke  him 
dead,  infecting  his  visory  spirits  with  her  unprevented 
poison.  1650  BuLWER  Anthropomet.  20  Let  them  endea- 
vour untill  they  perceive  where  the  visory  rayes  do  come. 
1664  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  xviii.  627  Fseiiil  and  Seseli 
seed . .  attenuate  the  visory  Spirits. 

t  Visota-ctile,  cu  Obs.—^  [I.  L.  vis-us  sight  -(- 
tact'US  touch.]    Involving  both  sight  and  touch. 
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^  165a  Urquhart  yetoel  Wks.  (1834)  236  By  vertue  cf  the 
intermutual  unlimitedness  of  their  visotactil  sensation, 

ViBour(e,  obs.  forms  of  Visor. 

II  Viss  (vis).  Also  7  vise,  vyse,  8  vis.  [ad. 
Tamil  visai.  Cf.  It.  byza,  Pg.  bi^a,  in  16th  c. 
writers.]  A  weight  used  in  Southern  India  and 
Burmah  equal  to  about  3J  lbs. 

[1588  HicKocK  tr.  Federicis  Voy.  <J-  Trav.  32  b,  This 
Ganza  goeih  by  weight  of  Byze.  .and  commonly  a  Byza  of 
a  Ganza  is  worth. .halfe  a  ducket. J  i6a6  Methold  in  Pur- 
chas  Pilgrimage  (ed.  4)  1003  His  peremptory  demand  of  a 
Vyse  of  the  fairest  Diamonds.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
(1677)  87  The  annual  Tribute  i.e.  three  pound  weight  being 
a  Vise  of  the  fairest  Stones  or  Diamonds.  X766  T.  Brooks 
Coins  £,  Indies  7,  40  PoUams  weight  is  equal  to  i  Vis,  or 
3Jlb.  Avoirdupoise.  Ibid.  11,  4  Putas  is  i  Viss.  1800  Misc. 
Tr.  in  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.  319/2  From  the  wells  the  oil  is 
carried  in  small  jars,  by  cooleys,.  .to  the  river;  where  it  is 
delivered  to  the  merchant  exporter  at  2  tecals  per  hundred 
viss.  1829  Crawpukd  yml.  Emb.  to  Crt,  of  Ava  (1834)  II. 
203  The  King  [of  Burma]  lays  claim  to  all  [stones]  that  ex- 
ceed in  value  a  viss  of  silver,  or  one  hundred  ticals.  1876 
J.  Anderson  ^^awrfa/oy/i?  iI/(7;«/>«  336  In  1872,  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  viss  of  royal  cotton  were 
stored  at  Manwyne, 

Visa,  southern  ME.  var.  Fish  ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wish 
V.  Vissage,  obs.  f.  Visage.  Vissare,  southern 
ME-  var.  Fisher.      Visse,  obs.  var.  Vizy  v,  Sc, 

t"ViSBe]>,  southern  var.  of  U.^  Jisheth  (OE. 
fiscap),  fishing. 

ia97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  5341  A  day  as  he  weri  was..&  is 
men  were  ywent  a  vissejj. 

Viasett,  obs,  f.  Visit  v.  Vissie,  var.  Vizt 
V.  Sc. 

+  Vissier.  Sc,  Obs.-^  [f.  vissy  Vizy  z*.]  An 
inspector. 

i^  Inv.  R.  Wardr.  (1815)  175  The  said  Sir  James  Bal- 
four of  Pettindreich  knycht . .  vissier  and  ressaver. 

Viaaill,  Sc.  f.  Wissel  v,  Obs,  Vissite,  obs. 
f.  Visit  v.  Vissome,  Sc.  var.  Visebn  Obs. 
Viaay,  var.  Vizy  v,  Sc. 

Vist,  obs,  Sc.  form  of  wist  Wit  v, 

Vista  (vi-sta),  sb.  Also  ^-gvisto.  [It.  (also 
Sp.  and  Pg.)  visla^  f.  L.  vis-,  ppl.  stem  of  videre 
to  see.  The  (orm  vislo  exhibits  the  common  ten- 
dency to  substitute  -0  for  -a  in  adoptions  of 
Komanic  words:  cf.  -ado  a.] 

1.  A  view  or  prospect,  especially  one  seen  through 
an  avenue  of  trees  or  other  long  and  narrow  opening, 

a.  1657  R-  LicoN  Barbadoes  97  This  is  one  of  the  plea- 
santest  Vistos  in  the  Hand.  1717  A.  Hamilton  New  Ace. 
K.  Ind.  I.  xii.  136  The  Churches  ..  standing  gradually 
higher  than  one  another,  make  the  Visto  from  the  Sea 
admirably  pleasant.  1741  tr.  Algarottion  Newton  s  Theory 
I.  122  A  Landskip  drawn  by  Claude  Lorrain,  or  a  Visto  by 
Canalleto.  1798  T.  Green  Diary  Lover  of  Lit.  (1810)83 
We  caught  a  grand  view  of  it,  extending  in  a  long  visto, 
and  bounded  by  the  opposite  projecting  points  of  Cary 
Sconce  and  Hurst  Castle.  1817  J.  Scott  Paris  Revisit. 
(ed.  4)  49  It  was  impossible  to  look  in  any  direction  but 
along  the  narrowing  visto  of  canal. 

)3.  1686  BuKNET  Trav.  '2^1  On  several  hands  one  sees  a 
long  Vista  of  streets,  17x1  Pope  Temple  Fame  263  The 
Temple  evVy  moment  grew,  And  ampler  Vista's  open'd  to 
my  view.  1735  Somervili.e  Chase  iv.  480  The  flow'ry 
Landskip,  and  the  gilded  Dome,  And  Vistas  op'ning  to  the 
wearied  Eye.  1770  Goi.dsm.  Des.  Vill.  298  liut  verging  to 
decline,  its  splendours  rise,  Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces 
surprise.  x83a  G.  Downes  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  1.  370 
Near  the  tomb  is  obtained  a  splendid  vista  of  Naples  in  all 
its  glory,  1850  KiNGSLEY  A.  Locke  xi,  I  stood  looking 
wistfully  over  the  gate,  .at  the  inviting  vista  of  the  green 
embroidered  path.  1873  Hiccinson  Oldport  Days-x..7.<fl 
A  piny  dell  gave  some  vista  of  the  broad  sea  we  were  leaving, 

2.  A  long  narrow  opening  (esp.  one  made  on 
purpose)  in  a  wood,  etc.,  through  which  a  view 
may  be  obtained,  or  which  in  itself  affords  a  plea- 
sant prospect ;  an  avenue  or  glade. 

a._  1671  R.  BoHUN  Wind  29  A  Mountaine  in  Provence 
which  had  a  Visto  thorough  it.  1711  Hermit  25  Aug.  2/3 
A  Visto  cut  thro'  a  Hill  for  which  the  Workmen  have  not 
seen  their  Money.  1733  W.  Ellis  Chiltern  ^  Vale  Farm. 
00  An  old  House  that  stood  at  the  End  of  a  Visto,  1756 
I'oLDERVV  Hist.  3  Orphans  IV.  214  Humphry  employs 
himself.,  in  hunting,  .cutting  vistoes  through  the  woods,  or 
gardening,  a  1774G0LDSM.  Hist.  Greece  II.  131  A  fine  park 
..[with)  spacious  vistoes,  under  which  those  who  walked 
were  shaded  from  the  sun-beams.  1809  Child  $6  Fathers 
(N.V.)  I.  182  My  eyes,  .were  suddenly  attracted  by  a  small 
visto  of  trees,  which  appeared  to  me  well  suited  to  the 
indulgence  of  meditation. 

fig.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  115  In  the  groves  of  their 
academy,  at  the  end  of  every  visto,  you  see  nothing  but 
the  gallows. 

/3.  1686  Plot  Staffordsh.  yj  The  woods  lye  disperst  at  due 
distance,  and  if  any  thing  large,  have  lawnes  or  vista's  cut 
through  them.  173a  Mrs.  Delanev  Life  <V  Corr.  (1861)  I. 
376  Below  the  house  and  between  the  lakes  is  a  little 
copsewood  which  is  cut  into  vistas  and  serpentine  walks. 
1741  Richardson /'(iM/tf/a  (1824)  I.  xiii.  251  He  employed 
hands  to  cut  a  vista  through  a  coppice.  1791  W.  Gilpin 
Forest  Scenery  II.  64  A  winding  road  through  a  wood  has 
undoubtedly  more  beauty  than  a  vista.  x8a7  D.  Johnson 
Ind.  Field  Sports  75  The  tops  of  the  grass  are  cut  away 
with  a  sickle  so  as  to  form  a  narrow  vista  for  the  passage 
of  an  arrow.  1868  Nettleship  ^j-j.  Browning  i.  36  A 
many-columned  vista  of  a  wood.  1895  Rider  Haggard 
Heart  of  World  xiv,  Everywhere  stretched  vistas  that 
brought  to  my  mind  memories  of  the  dimly-lighted  nave  of 
the  great  cathedral  of  Mexico. 

b.  An  open  corridor   or    long   passage  in   or 
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throngfa  a  large  building  ;  an  interior  portion  of  a 
building  affording  a  continuous  view. 

a.  1708  Lonef.  Gas.  No.  4414/3  Newington  House  built 
with  Stone  after  the  Italian  manner,  with  a  Visto  through, 
..to  be  let.  c  1710  Celia  Fiennes  Diary  (1888)  112  An 
■abundance  of  good  sizcxble  roomcs  leading  one  out  of 
another  in  Vislo's  through  the  house,  something  Like  our 
new  way  of  building.  1733  VV.  Stukeley  Metti.  (Suriees) 
II.  36  Ihey  have  opened  a  visto  from  the  lodg  through  the 
gallery,  to  the  library. 

fi.  17*6  Swift  Gniih'cr  iv.  ii,  Beyond  this  Room  there 
were  three  others,  reaching  the  length  of  the  House.to  which 
you  passed  through  three  Doors,  opposite  to  each  other,  in 
the  manner  of  a  VisU.  1806  A.  Duncan  Nelson's  Fimeral 
37  The  central  aisle.. forming  in  itself  the  grandest  archi- 
tectural vista  in  Europe.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr,  »J-  It. 
NoU-bks.  (1871)  1. 15  The  whole  {sc,  galleries  of  the  Louvre] 
extended  into  infinite  vistas  by  mirrors  that.. multiplied 
everything  for  ever.  1876  Miss  Braddon  /.  Haggard's 
Dau,  II.  15  The  door  at  the  end  of  the  narrow  little  pass- 
age  stood  open,  and  the  westward -fronting  casement  was 
shining  like  a  Jewel  at  the  end  of  the  vista. 

f  e.  An  opening  or  passage-way.   Obsr"^ 

1737  A.  Hamilton  Nctv  Acc.  E.  Ind.  I.  xiii.  155  To  search 
well,  that  there  should  be  no  subterraneous  Communica- 
tion., [but]  finding  no  Visto  that  might  be  suspected,  they 
ordered  the  Jougies  to  remove  their  great  Water  Jar. 

3.  fig.  A  mental  view  or  vision  of  a  far-reaching 
nature. 

1673  Lady*s  Call.  \\.  iii.  §  8  It  must  infinitly  more  do  so.. 
if  they  please  to  open  a  visto  into  the  other  world.  1704 
NoRRis  Ideal  World  11.  Pref.  ^,  I  pretend  only  to  make  a 
kind  of  visto  into  the  intelligible  world.  1848  R.  J.  Wil- 
BERFORCE  Doctr.  Incarnation  iii.  (1852)  28  Those  occa- 
sional intimations  which  open  vistas  into  the  mighty 
depths  of  God's  counsels.  1876  Moze.ky  Uftiv,  Sertn.  viii. 
178  The  human  heart  takes  in  all  the  great  vistas  and 
reaches  of  human  reason.  1887  Pull  Mall  G.  29  Dec.  6/1 
The  use  of  reading  is  to  lighten  the  load  of  life,  and  to 
open  vistas  of  thought  which  otherwise  would  be  closed 
to  us. 

attrib.  1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  v.  i.  ^17  Catching  every 
now  and  then  a  vista  vision  often  thousand  ducats. 

b.  A  view  or  vision,  in  prospect  or  retrospect, 
of  an  extensive  period  of  time  or  series  of  events, 
experiences,  etc. 

174a  Young  Nt,  Tk,  vi.  117  Through  the  long  vkto  of  a 
thousand  years,  To  stand  contemplatinj^  our  distant  selves. 
1780  BuRKEffictfw.  Reform  Wks.  1906  II.  307  They  mi^ht 
see  a  long,  dull,  unvaried  visto  of  despair  and  exclusion, 
for  half  a  century,  before  them.  1834  Marrvat  P,  Siniple 
i,  A  sort  of  vision  of  future  grandeur  passed  before 
me,  in  the  distant  vista  of  which  I  perceived  a  coach  with 
four  horses  and  a  service  of  plate.  1839  Murchison  Silur, 
Srst,  I.  Introd.  12  As  yet  we  can  gaze  but  dimly  into  the 
obscure  vista  of  these  early  periods,  1861  M.  Pattison 
Ess.  (1889)  I.  3Q  Dr.  Pauli  . .  to  whose  strong  historical 
vision  a  vista  of  a  few  centuries  is  nothing.  1888  Brycb 
Anter.  Comm-w.  Ixxx.  III.  50  They  see  a  long  vista  of 
years  stretching  out  before  them  in  which  they  will  have 
time  enough  to  cure  all  their  faults. 

4.  In  vistay  in  continuous  view. 

1758  J.  Kessedv  Curios.  Wilton  House  (1786)  p.  xxxvii, 
The  Rooms  He  in  Visto  as  a  great  Gallery,  1815  W.  H. 
Ireuvnd  Scribbleomania  Pref.  p.  viii,  Like  a  monotonous 
and  undeviatiiig  route  to  the  traveller,  who.. beholds  the 
object  constantly  in  vista.  1887  Kuskin  Prxteriia  II. 
3^9  The  level  road  with  its  aisles  of  poplars  in  perspective 
vista. 

Hence  Vi'stal  a.,  of  the  nature  of  a  vista. 
Vi'staless^.,  devoid  of  any  vista  or  prospect. 

186a  Mavne  Reid  Wild  Huntress  i,  The  squatter's  clear- 
ing., is  a  mere  vistal  opening  in  the  woods.  1890  Lippin- 
coifs  Mag.  Feb.  242  Was  Bombin's  life  more  aimless  quite 
Than  the  vistaless  one  of  the  Sybarite? 

Vi'Sta,  z'.  rare"^.     [f.  the  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  into  vistas. 

x83»  LvTTON  Eugene  A,  xxxiii.  The  night  had  now  closed 
in,  and  its  darkness  was  only  relieved  by  the  wan  lamps 
that  vistaed  the  streets. 

2.  In  pa.  pple.  Seen  in  vistas. 

1848  LvTTON  K.  Arthur  vii,  xxviii,  And  all  the  galleries 
vista'd  through  the  wave. 

Vistaed  (vi-stad),  «.     [f.  Vista  sb^ 

1.  Placed  or  arranged  so  as  to  make  a  vista  or 
avenue. 

183S  LvTTON  Riemi  v.  iii,  They .  .extending  far  down  the 
vistaed  streets.. awaited  the  ordersof  their  leader.  x86a— 
Str.  Story  V,  I  did  not  pass  through  the  lane.. but  up  the 
broad  causeway,  with  vistaed  gas-lamps.  i88a  J.  Haw- 
piORNE  Fort.  Fool  X7ix\\\\^  She  moved  slowly  and  saunter- 
ingly  along  the  vistaed  aisle. 

2.  Provided  with  vistas. 

1863  Calverley  Verses  ^  TransL^  Dover  to  Munich  105 
Lawn<;,  and  vista'd  gardens.  Statues  white,  and  cool  arcades. 
1881  Mrs.  C.  Praed  Policy  .y  P.  II.  258  They  would  ride 
on  and  on  through  the  many-vistaed  forest. 

3.  fig.  Seen  os  it  were  in  prospect  by  the  imagi- 
nation. 

1849  W.  M.  W.  Call  Reverberations  11.  85  Gazing  stead- 
fastly  Thro'  vistaed  centuries,  a  1851  Moir  Poems(iZ^7)  1. 
64  To  her  appear  The  vista'd  joys  of  Heaven's  eternal  year. 
1893  F.  Thompson  Poenis^  Hound  0/ Heaven  6  Up  vistaed 
hopes  I  -Sped. 

Visual  {s\'7^\U2Xt  vi'z-),  a,  and  sb.  Also  6-7 
visual!,  [a.  OF.  visual  (i6th  c,  =»  Sp.  and  Pg. 
visitaiy  It.  visuale^  OF.  and  F.  visuel)^  or  ad.  late 
L.  vtsudiis  (rare)  attained  by  or  belonging  to  sight, 
t  L,  visiis  sight,  Vision  sb."] 

A.  adj,  1.  Of  beams :  Coming,  proceeding,  or 
directed  from  the  eye  or  sight.    Obs.  or  arch. 

T4x»-30  LvDG.  Chron.  Troy  1.  1697  pat  of  oure  sijt  J»e 
stremys   visual  May  nat  be-holde,  nor  I-sen  at  al,..How 
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Appollo  is  in  his  chare  schynende.  1603  Holland  Plut' 
arch's  Mor,  1362  It  fareth  with  us  in  this  case,  as  with  those 
who  would  see  a  thing  very  farre  distant ;  for  of  neces^itie 
the  visual  beames  of  his  sight  doe  faile  before  tiiey  can 
reach  thereto.  i6ia  Drayton  Poly-olb.  'Vo  Rdr.,  Trusting 
Authorities  at  second  hand,  and  rash  collecting . .  from  visnall 
Ijcam's  refracted  through  anolhers  eye.  1671  Milton  Sam- 
son 163  For  inward  light  alas  Puts  forth  no  visual  beam. 

b.  Visual  line.,  the  direct  line  from  the  eye  to 
the  object  or  point  of  vision  ;  the  line  of  sight. 

X571  DiGGEs  Pontom.  I.  XX.  Fijb,  Agayne  my  line  visual! 
proceeding  from  D  to  H  the  subtiU  notche  in  the  subten- 
dente  side  of  the  angle,  extendeth  to  my  fifie  staffe  G.  J6O2 
Dolman  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  {161S)  III.  696  By  ineanes 
of  the  shadowes,  or  visu.^U  lines,  representing  the  said 
shadowes.  1667  Sir  R.  Moray  in  Phil.  Trans,  II.  474  The 
Visual  line  that  passeth  from  the  Eye  to  the  upper-side  of 
the  Mark.  1755  Diet.  Arts  ^  Sci.  s.v.  Perspective,  In 
drawing  a  perspective  figure,  where  many  lines  come  to- 
gether, you  may.  .draw  the  diagonals  in  red ;  the  visual  lines 
in  black.  1850  Nichol  Archit.  Heav.  11.  iv.  135  Merely 
to  indicate  that  they  He  in  almost  the  same  visual  line,  or 
that  their  proximity  is  optical  only,  and  not  real. 

O.  Visual  ray^  a  ray  proceeding  from  the  eye  to 
the  object  seen  (cf,  visual  beam  above),  or  in  later 
use  from  the  object  to  the  eye. 

1625  N.  Carpenter  Geop:  Del.  i.  vi.  (1635)  154  The  visuall 
Ray  wherein  the  sight  is  carried  is  alwaies  a  right  line. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  620  The  Aire,  No  where  so  cleer, 
sharp'nd  his  visual  ray  To  objects  distant  farr.  iyS$Dict. 
Arts  ^  Sci.  s,v.  Perspective,  The  point  of  sight.. is  the 
point  where  all  the  other  visual  rays.. unite,  177^  Phil. 
Trans.  LXIX.  6^9  The  great  and  varying  refractions  of 
the  visual  rays.  1815  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci  ^  Art  II. 
710  Visual  rays,  are  those  which,  passing  through  the  trans- 
parent plane,  render  original  olijects  visible.  Principal 
visual  ray,  is  that  which  passes  through  the  axis  or  centre  of 
the  eye.  1S40  Lardner  Geom.  203  If  the  visual  ray  from 
the  upper  extremity  A'  ccrincide  with  the  visual  ray  from  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  other.  1868  Lockver  Guillemin's 
Heavens  {ed.  3)  475  The  instrument  will  give  us  the  angle 
formed  by  the  visual  ray  with  our  base-line. 

2.  Of  power  or  faculty  :  Pertaining  or  relating 
to,  concerned  or  connected  with,  sight  or  vision. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1345  As  the  one  isc.  the 
sun]  Kindles,  bringeth  foorth  and  stirreth  up  the  visuall 
power  and  vertue  of  the  sense.  1798  Wordsw.  Peter  Bell 
918  The  Spirits  of  the  Mind  Are  busy.  .Upon  the  rights  of 
visual  sense  Usurping.  1874  Carpenter  Ment.  Phys.  i.  i. 
(1879)  13  That  part  of  the  Brain  which  is  the  instrument  of 
our  Visual  Consciousness.  1889  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci. 
VII.  665/2  Comparative  researches  upon  the  visual  acuity 
of  different  parts  of  the  retina. 

Jig.  2828  Macaulay  Misc.  Writ,  (i860)  1. 197  Language. . 
when  it  becomes  too  copious,.,  altogether  destroys  the  visual 
power  [of  the  imagination].  1849  W.  A,  Butler  Scrm.  vii. 
114  Faith  is  the  realizing  power.  Its  the  visual  sense  of  the 
Spirit. 

3.  Of  organs:  Endowed  vpith  the  power  of  sight; 
having  the  function  of  producing  vision.  Cf. 
Optic  a.  2. 

i6a6  Bacon  Sylva  §  400  An  Eye  . .  hath  beene  thrust 
forth,  so  as  it  hanged  a  pretty  distance  by  the  Visuall  Nerue. 
1667  Milton  P,  L.  xi.  414  Michael,  .then  purg'd  with 
Euphrasie  and  Kue  The  visual  Nerve  [of  Adam],  for  he  had 
much  to  see.  1704  Swift  T.  Tub  xi,  The  virtue  of  the 
Visual  nerve,  which  every  little  accident  shakes  out  of  order. 
1837  P.  Keith  Bat.  Lex.  22R  An  assemblage  of  several 
organs,  all  concurring  to  the  production  of  a  single  result, 
constitutes  an  apparatus,— the  visual  apparatus,  the  diges- 
tive apparatus  [etc.].  1874  tr.  Lommel's  Light  i  The 
visual  organ,  like  every  other  special  sense,  possesses  a 
peculiar  form  of  sensibility.  1880  Huxley  Cray-Fish  iii. 
121  Each  of  these  visual  pyramids  consists  of  an  axial  struc- 
ture— the  visual  rod  invested  by  a  sheath. 

b.  Of  the  eye,  or  in  phrases  denoting  this,  as 
visual  orb.     Chiefly  poet. , 

17*5  Pope  Odys.  1.  go  Neptune  . .  Afflicts  the  chief,  to 
avenge  his  giant  son  Whose  visual  orb  Ulysses  robbed  of 
light.  Ibid.  IX.  454  Urged  by  some  present  god,  they  swift 
let  fall  The  pointed  torment  on  hts  visual  ball.  x8oi  Lusig- 
nan  IV.  177  [She]  complained  that  the  light,  ..  hurt  the 
visual  optic.  1877  L.  Morris  £"/;£:  Hades  11.  221  By  night 
when  visual  Eyes  are  blind. 

4.  a.  Of  knowledge  :  Attained  or  obtained  by 
sight  or  vision. 

In  early  use  app.  contrasted  with  book-knowledge. 
^  1651  iiiGGsNew  Disp.  f  7-^  Mathiolus,..  and  other  Herbal- 
ists, have  hitherto  been  busied  only  about  the  features,  and 
visuall  knowledge  of  Plants,  but  all  of  them.. describe 
vertues  out  of  Dioscorides.  1903  Conrad  &  Hueffer 
Romance  iv.  v,  270  These,  .were  the  only  two  men  of  whom 
she  could  be  said  to  have  more  than  a  visual  knowledge. 

b.  Carried  out  or  performed  by  means  of  vision. 
1849  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  i.  x.  (1866)  155  The  visual 

perception  of  His  Form  would  be  a  small  blessing.  i88x 
Proctor  Fatn.  Sci.  Stud.  8  The  visual  test  however  is  in- 
dependent. 

c.  Of  impressions,  etc. :  Received  through  the 
sense  of  sight ;  based  upon  something  seen. 

1833  Sir  C.  Bell  Hand  (1834)  327  Were  the  eye  fixed  in 
the  head,  .we  should  still  be  capable  of  comparing  the  visual 
impression  with  the  experience  of  the  body.  1840  Mill 
Diss,  ff  Disc.  (1859)  II.  103  The  visual  ideas,  which  thus 
become  our  main  symbols  of  tangible  objects.  1877  M. 
Foster  Physiol,  in.  ii.  (1878)  397  These  two  things  we  will 
briefly  distinguish  as  visual  sensations  and  visual  judgments. 
1879  Harlan  Eyesight  iii.  37  All  parts  of  the  retina  are  not 
equally  sensitive  to  visual  impressions. 

6.  Of  or  pertaining  to  vision  in  relation  to  the 
object  of  sight ;  =  Optic  a.  5,  Optical  a.  2. 
Chiefly  in  special  collocations  as  visual  angle,  axis, 
focus  J  point. 

X710  J.  Harris  Lex.  Teckn.  ii,  *Visual-ar^le,  is  the  same 
with  the  Optick-Angle.    c  1790  Imison  Sch.Arts  I.  205  The 
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Visual  or  Optic  Angle,  is  that  which  is  contained  under  the 
two  right  lines  drawn  from  the  extreme  points  of  an  object 
to  the  eye.  1858  O.  W.  Holmes  Aut.  Breakf.-t.  xii.  110 
To-day's  dinner  subtends  a  larger  visual  angle  than  yester- 
day's revolution,  1873  W.  Lees  Acoustics  »i.  iv.  66  The 
size  of  an  object  depends  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  visual 
angle.  1874  Hartwig  Aerial  World  xiii.  198  If  the  sun 
rises,  the  *visual  axis  sinks,  and  with  it  the  rainbow.  1837 
Goring  &  Pritchard  Miav^r.  63  What  may  be  called  the 
•visual  focus  of  a  lens,  or  its  distance  from  an  object  upon 
which  we  have  adjusted  its  focus  as  a  magnifier.  1867  J. 
Hogg  Aiicrosc.  i.  ii.  156  The  making  of  the  actinic  and 
visual  foci  coincident.  1679  Moxon  Math.  Vict,  s.v.,  The 
*Visual  Point  in  Perspective, . .  is  a  point  in  the  Horizontal 
Line,  wherein  all  the  Occular  Rays  unite.  [Hence  in  Phillips, 
Harris,  etc.].  1755  Diet.  Arts  ^  Sci.  s.v.  Perspective,  Let 
the  object  you  intend  to  delineate,  .be  placed  also  on  the 
right-hand  of  the  visual  point.  184a  Francis  Diet.  Arts, 
Visual  Point,  the  point  of  vLsion  from  which  an  object  is 
viewed,  synonymous  with  the  point  of  sight. 
b.  In  general  use. 
i8ia  WooDHOusE  Astron.  xu  91  Certain  smaller  correc- 
tions belonging.,  to  some  change  in  the  position  of  the  poles 
of  the  earth :  or  to  causes  merely  visual  and  optical.  1869 
J.  Martineau  Ess.  II.  158  It  is  indeed  quite  conceivable 
that,  in  beings  of  another  race,  the  visual  scale  may  be  much 
larger  than  ours. 

6.  That  is  an  object  of  vision  or  sight ;  capable 
of  being  seen  ;  perceptible,  visible. 

1756  Burke  Subl.  ^  B.  yi.  xxvi,  A  clear  and  settled  idea 
of  visual  beauty.  Ibid.  iv.  xv,  Among  many  remarkable 
particulars  that  attended  his  first  perceptions  and  judg- 
ments on  visual  objects,  c  1810  Coleridge  xnLit.  Rem.  (1838) 
III.  295  The  second  commandment  expressly  makes  the 
worshipping  of  God  in  or  before  a  visual  image  of  him., 
idolatry.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xxxv.  (1856)  313  Re- 
fraction, with  its  preternatural  augmentation  of  the  visual 
hemisphere,  revisited  us.  1869  Tyndall  in  Fortn.  Rev. 
I  Feb.  237  Of  all  the  visual  waves  emitted  by  the  sun,  the 
shortest  and  stnallest  are  those  which  correspond  to  the 
colour  blue.  1871  —  Fragin.  Sci.  (1879)  ^"  ^i*  ^^3  The 
spectrum  embraces  three  classes  of  rays — the  thermal,  the 
visual,  and  the  chemical.  xS^a  P/wtogr,  Ann.  II.  240 
Which  from  the  visual  aspect  ofcolour  should  appear  almost 
black. 

b.  Of  actions,  conditions,  etc.  Also,  character- 
ized by  visibility, 

i8a8  Carlyle  Misc.  (1840)  I.  307  {Goethe)  Everything  has 
form,  everything  has  visual  existence ;  the  poet's  imagination 
bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  unseen.  X840  —  Heroes 
ii.  (1904)  69  That  this  so  solid-looking  material  world.. is  a 
visual  and  tactual  Manifestation  of  God's  power  and  pre- 
sence. 1849  RusKiN  Sev.  Lamps  v.  §  10.  145  I  he  inclina- 
tion may  be  seen  by  the  eye,  by  bringing  it  [the  wall]  into 
visual  contact  with  the  upright  pilasters.  1867-77  G.  F. 
Chambers  Astron.  i.  i.  11  The  period  required  to  make  a 
whole  visual  rotation. 

O.  Of  signalling  or  a  signal. 

1876  Vovle  &  Stevenson  Milit.  Diet.  424/1  Visual  sig- 
nalling was  formerly  carried  on  by  semaphores.  1895  Outing 
(U.S.)  XXVI.  396/2  Visual  signaling  embraces  flags,  helio- 
graph, torch,  flash  light,  etc.  1906  Titncs  20  Aug.  5/1,  I 
proceeded  as  far.. as  ensured  my  being  able  10  use  visual 
signals  to  the  signal  station. 

7.  Of  the  nature  of  a  mental  vision  ;  produced  or 
occurring  as  a  picture  in  the  mind. 

184s  Carlyle  Cromwell  I.  88  Let  the  reader  try  to  make 
a  visual  scene  of  it  as  he  can.  1851  Helps  Comp.  Solit.  x. 
192  When  we  are  thinking  or  talking  of  a  person,  we  recall 
some  visual  image  of  that  person.  1875  K.  White  Lf/e  in 
Christ  I.  v.  (1876)  461'he  deeper  is  the  sense  of  incompetence 
even  to  imagine  as  a  visual  conception  the  mass  of  human 
beings  who  have  tenanted  it. 

b.  Carrying  or  conveying  a  mental  vision  or 
image. 

1868  Gladstone  ^uv.  Mundi  xiii  (1870)  469  The  Greek 

Catalogue  is  charged  throughout  with  what  I  may  call  local 

colour  and  visual  epithets  ;  epithets  which,  .raise  up  apros- 

pect  or  scene  before  the  mental  eye  of  a  reader  or  a  hearer. 

B.  sb.   1.  a.  A  visual  ray :  see  Visual  a.  i  c. 

1726  Leoni  Alberti's  Archit.  III.  2/2  Certain  Rayswhich 
minister  to  the  sight.. are  called  Visuals.  1779  Phil.  Trans. 
LXIX.  649  The  quantity  of  effects  and  of  errors  in  the 
visuals  proceeding  from  this  last  cause  must  be  very  diflfer- 
ent  at  different  times. 

2.     =  ViSUALIST  I. 

1886  Mind_  July  415  This  division  of  men  into  visuals, 
audiles,  moiiles  and  indifferents,  as  we  may  respectively  call 
them,  is  of  great  interest  and  importance.  1899  AlUutVs 
Syst.  Med.  VII.  440  These  variations  depend. .upon  the 
question  whether  the  patients  are  '  auditives  '  or  *  visuals  '- 

Visualist  (vi-5i«alist,  vi'z-).     [f.  Visual  a. + 

-1ST.] 

1.  (See  quot.) 

1895  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Apr.  731  Charcot,  who  classified 
people  into  '  visualists  '  tnose  whose  recollections  were 
chiefly  of  things  seen,  who  had  to  read  a  name  in  order  to 
remember  it ;  'audists  *  [etc.]. 

2.  =  ViSUALIZER. 

190a  Atner,  yrnl.  Psychol,  XIII.  544  The  visualist  prob- 
ably proceeds  more  from  the  standpoint  of  the  object  and 
the  enumeration  of  qualities. 

3.  (See  quot.) 

1903  G.  M.  Stratton  Exf>.  Psych.  128  There  are  the 
visualists,  who  maintain  that  sight  is  the  only  sense  that 
gives  us  a  knowledge  of  these  things. 

Visna'lity.  rare.  [f.  Visual  a.  4  -itt  :  app. 
used  by  Carlyle  only.     Cf.  late  L.  visudlitas.'] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  visual  or  visible 
to  the  mind  ;  mental  visibility. 

_  1840  Carlyle  Heroes  iii.  (1904)  92  Every  compartment  of 
it  is  worked-out,  with  intense  earnestness,  into  truth,  into 
clear  visuality.  1858  —  Fredk.  Gt.  x.  viii.  II.  6S5  The 
image  he  has  of  his  Burial,  we  perceive,  is  of  perfecl 
visuality,  equal  to  what  a  Defoe  could  do  in  imagining. 
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2.  With  a  and  pi.     A  mental  picture  or  vision. 

1841  Carlvle  Misc.  Ess.  (1857)  IV.  242  We  must..cateh 
a  few  more  visualities.  1845  —  Crom-well  L  154  We  have 
a  pleasant  visuality  of  an  old  summer  afternoon  *in  the 
Queen  s  Court '  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Visualization  (vi:,:5i«abiz?ij3n,  vi:z-).  [f. 
next  +  -ATION.]  The  action  or  fact  of  visualizing ; 
the  power  or  process  of  forming  a  mental  picture 
or  vision  of  something  not  actually  present  to  the 
sight ;  a  picture  thus  formed. 

1883  Academy  14  July  31  Investigations  into  the  pheno- 
mena of  visualisation.  1S84  Gurney  &  Myers  in  igth  Cent. 
July  72  In  the  next  stage  of  visualisation  the  percipient 
sees  a  face  or  figure  projected  or  dejected,  as  it  were,  on 
some  convenient  surface.  1894  Athemeum  10  Nov.  638/2 
[The  book  had]  a  power  of  visualization  that  gave  it  a  claim 
to  real  originality. 

Visualize  (vi*5i«al3iz,  vi*z-;,z/.  Also  visual- 
ise,    [f.  Visual  a.  +  -ize.] 

1.  trans.  To  form  a  mental  vision,  image,  or 
picture  of  (something  not  visible  or  present  to  the 
sight,  or  of  an  abstraction) ;  to  make  visible  to  the 
mind  or  imagination. 

Freq.  in  recent  use,  sometimes  in  connexion  with  special 
branches  of  p>iychology  or  psychical  research. 

1817,  1831  [impli''d  in  V isualized  ^^\.  a.}  1863  Tvndall 
Heat  X.  350  We  can  hardly  help  attempting  to  visualise  the 
atomsthemselves.  1899  J.  Smith  Chr.  Charac,  165  Bunyan, 
in  his  immortal  allegory,  visualised  the  progress  from  justi- 
fication to  glory. 

2.  absol,  or  intr.  To  form  a  mental  picture  of 
something  not  visible  or  present,  or  of  an  abstract 
thing,  etc.  ;  to  construct  a  visual  image  or  images 
in  the  mind. 

1871  J.  A.  SvMONDs  in  H.  F.  Brown  Biog.  (1895)  II.  52  For 
numbers  I  have.. no  head.  1  do  not  visualise  except  in  the 
most  rudimentary  way.  188a  Macm.  Mag,  XLVI.  485  This 
answers  to  the  way  in  which  I  visualize  for  them.  1897  A. 
Lang  Dreams  <5-  Ghosts  ii.  58  A  novelist  of  my  acquaint, 
ance  can '  visualise  '  so  well  that  [etc.). 

So  Visuajizod///.  a.^  made  visual  or  visible  to 
the  mind ;  formed  in  the  mind ;  Vi*sualizing 
vbi,  sb.  (also  attrib.)  and///,  a. 

Carlyle's  use  ol  visualized  v/SLi  objected  to  by  Sterling  (see 
Carlyle  Li/e  Steriintr  11.  ii). 

1817  Coleridge  Biog.Lit,  I.  ii.  48  ttcte^  The  images  are 
at  least  consistent,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  writers  to 
mark  the  seasons  by  this  allegory  of  *  visualized  puns.  1831 
Carlvle  SarL  Res.  i.  viii,  A  Voice,  a  Motion,  an  Appear- 
ance  :— some  embodied,  visualised  Idea  in  the  Eternal 
Mind?  1883  F.  Galtom  Hum.  Faculty  (1910)  112  A  third 
..abiding  fantasy  of  certain  persons  is  invariably  to  con- 
nect visualised  pictures  with  words.  1880  E.  White  Cert. 
Relig.  43  A  i>ictorial  "visualizing  imagination,  which  can 
faithfully  depict  the  scenes  recorded.  i88t  Sat.  Rev.  30 
July  142/1  Mr.  Francis  Galton's  interesting  illustrations  of 
the  power  of  visualizing,  a  1901  F,  W.  H.  Myers  Human 
Persimality  (190^)  I.  p.  xli,  It  involves  at  least  a  great  in- 
crease in  his  ordinary  visualising  power. 

Vi'snalizer.    [f.  Visualizk  z'.  +  -eb.]     One 

who  visualizes  or  has  the  faculty  of  forming  mental 
images  of  invisible  things,  abstract  ideas,  con- 
ditions, etc. 

x886  GuRNEV,  etc.  Phantasms  0/  Living  I.  195  Mrs. 
BetUny  is  by  nature  a  good  visualiser.  1894  Contemp. 
Rev.  Aug.  266  One  may  be  a  visualiser  when  thinking  of 
music,  a  t9oi  F.  W.  H.  Mvers  Human  Personality  (1903) 

I.  125  For  those  who  are  already  good  visualisers  such 
phenomena  is  these , ,  present  no  quite  unique  experience. 

Visually  (vi-jiaali,  n'z-),  adv.  Also  5  visuu-, 
6  viswally.  [f.  Visual  a. +-ly2.]  In  a  visual 
manner  ;  in  relation  to  vision  ;  by  sight. 

i44»-9  J.  Metham  iVks.  (E.E.T.S.)  19/525  The  ouer 
cerkyL.so  vysuually,  to  yche  mannys  syte,  Abouyn  this 
spcre  enchauntyd  apperryd.     1516  Lett.  ^  Pap.  Hen.  VllI^ 

II.  I.  514  [That  they  might..]  viswally  aperceeyve  [that 
there  was  money  actually  there]. 

18x1  Coleridge  in  Dlackiu.  Mag.  X.  249  Outness  is  but 
the  feeling  of  otherness  (alterity),  rendered  intuitive,  or 
alterity  visually  represented.  1831  Faraday  Exp.  Res* 
(1859)  295  When,  .the  wheels  were  visually  superposed  then 
the  appearance  of  co^s  or  teeth  was  seen.  1878  Abnev 
Pkotogr.  36  That  when  the  picture  is  visually  in  focus  the 
position  of  the  sensitive  plate  shall  be  chemically  in  focus. 

Visuo-  {y'v^xu^Oy  vi*z-),  combining  form  on  Gr. 
models  of  L.  vJsu-s  sight,  vision,  employed  in  a  few 
terms,  chiefly  Aiiat.^  as  vi stto- auditory ^  -kinxs- 
theticy  -psychic ,  -sensory  adjs.  Also  vi'suometer 
(see  quot.  1847  and  cf.  Visometek). 

1847  A.  Smee  Vision  in  Health  9f  Dis.  iii.  37  The  adjust- 
mentof  the  exact  centre  of  the  glass  to  the  optical  centres 
is  so  important  in  practice,  that  I  have  contrived  an  instru- 
ment to  measure  the  width  accurately  between  these 
centres. . ,  I  have  called  the  instrument  itself  the  visuometer. 
X899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  415  Destruction  of  the 
visuo-kinaesthetic  commissure.  Ibid.  VIII.  445  The  other 
[commissure]  conducts  impressions  from  the  vLsuat  to  the 
auditory  word-centre  (the  visuo-auditory  commissure),  1900 
Phil.  Trans.  CXCIII.  Ser.  B.  168  Measurements  taken 
from  the  whole  of  the  visuo-sensory  area  and  fVom  the  neigh- 
bouring visuo-psychic  cortex. 

fVisure,  sb,  Obs.  Also  5-6  vy8ur(e.  [a. 
AF.  *visure  (cf.  visure  pa.  pple.  in  Godef.),  altera- 
tion of  AK.  viser  Visor,  after  forms  ending  in 
-UBB.     Cf.  med.L.  visura  view,  inspection,] 

1.  Face,  visage,  rare—^. 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  14608  Alle  that  coude  of  surgerye 
..Hadde  Achilles  in  that  cure  To  bele  his  woundes  &  his 
visure. 

2.  A  visor  of  a  helmet.     (See  also  quot.  1688.) 
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1470-85  ^MXiKH  Arthur  vni.  x.  289  Now  gentyl  knyght . . 
put  vp  thy  vysure.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xxxvii.  (1555) 
Aaj  b,  The  bote  fyre  was  so  intoUerable  Aboue  me  fleying 
that  vnneth  I  might  Through  my  visure  cast  abrode  my 
sight.  15J3LD.  Berners/'>(?w.  I.ccclxxiii.6i6 They. .were 
afote,  armed  at  all  peces  with  bassenettes  and  vysures  and 
good  speres.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  in.  xvii.  (Roxb.) 
log/i  The  Visures  or  holes  in  the  Bever  to  see  through. 
b.  A  mask.     Also^^. 

c  1460  Wisdom  756  in  Macro  Plays  60  Here  entrelh  vi 
women,  in  sut,  thre  dysgysyde  asgalontis.  .with  wondyrful 
vysurs  conregent.  1531  Tindale  Exp.  2  John  (1538) 
96  He.  .kepeih  it  {sc.  bitter  speech]  vntyll  he  come  &  be 
present  wyth  hym,  for  than  doth  he  threaten  he  wyll  pull 
awaye  hys  vysure.        "    ■ 

3.  Jig.  A  mere  outward  show  or  appearance  {of 
something)  ;  a  pretence  or  mask.     Cf.  Visor  sb.  3. 

1531  Tindale  Ex^.  7  John  (1537)  53  The  fayth  &  hope  of 
the  Romane  byshop.  .are  no  true  fayth  &  hope:  but  vayne 
wordesand  vysures  only.  1548  Udall,  etc  Erasm.  Far, 
Mark  vii.  51  They  haue  a  certayne  counterfayte  appar- 
aunce  or  visure  of  holines.  1585  Fetherstone  tr.  Calvin 
on  Acts  ix.  10  He  hath  in  deed  suffered  Satan  to  deceiue  the 
vnbeleeuers  with  false  imaginations  and  visures, 

4.  a.  A  sight  or  vision.  rare~^. 

,'53S  Coverdale  Isaiah  xxxiv.  14  There  shal  straunge 
visures  and  monsiruous  beastes  mete  one  another. 

b.  Appearance;  sight.  rare~^. 
.  "545  CovmiDALE  De/:  Chr.  Man  Aij,  A  man,  who  nether 
in   name  ner  visure  hath  bene  knowne  vnto  me  till  this 
present  daye. 

Hence  f  Vi*8ure  v.  irans.y  to  deceive  or  impose 
upon,  f  Vi'sured///.  a.,  wearing  a  visor  ;  only 
fg.y  masked,  false,  specious.   Obs. 

1570  FoxE  A.  <$•  M.  (ed,  2)  II.  1426/2  If  kyng  Henry  the 
vij.  had  tyued  vnto  this  day,  ..  it  had  bene  past  my 
Lorde  of  VVynchesters  power,  to  haue  visured  the  kynges 
highnes  as  he  did.  1577  H.  Bull  tr.  Luther's  Comm.  Ps. 
50  This  is  rightly  to  behold  the  temple,  and  not  as  the 
visured  Bishops  [L.  larvarum  Episcopi\  behold  their  idola- 
trous temple  when  they  consecrate  it.  1585  Fetherstone 
tr.  Calvin  on  Acts  xvii.  11  This  is  not  spoken  of  any  visured 
[L.  lan-ato]  councell,  but  of  a  small  assembly  of  men. 

t yisu*riency.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  type 
*visiirirey  desiderative  vb.,  f.  L.  vTs^e^  freq.  of 
videre  to  see  +  -enoy.]     The  desire  of  seeing. 

165a  Urquhart  Jewel  125  The  visuriency  of  either,  by 
ushering  the  taciuriency  of  both,  made  the  attrectation  of 
both  consequent  to  the  inspection  of  either. 

Visy(e,  obs.  ff.  Vizt  v,  Sc.  Vit,  obs.  Sc.  f. 
Wit  sb.  and  v. ;  southern  dial.  f.  Fit  v. 

Vitability.  rare-K  [(.L.vita:  see  Vital  a.] 
—  Viability  *, 

The  adj.  vitabley  in  placrf  oi  viable,  was  suggested  by  F. 
Hall  Mod.  Eng.  {1873)  181. 

iiZ^  Nature  26_Sept.,  If  the  modification  is  of  service, 
then  presumably  it  will  add  to  the  vitability  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Vitail(e,  Vitaill(e,  Vitail(e)er,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 
Victual  sb.  and  v.^  and  Victualler. 

t  VitaiUement.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  vitaille- 
fftenlj  f.  vitail  Victual  sb."]    The  provision  of 

victuals ;  victualling, 

1453  Rolls  o/Parlt.  V.  235/2  For  wages  and  vitaillement 
of  the  Soudeours.  1464  Ibid.  509/2  The  payment  of  wages 
and  vitaillement  of  Caleis. 

t  Vitaillons,  a.  Obs.-'^  [f,  vitaU  Victual 
sb.  +  -ous.]     Of  the  nature  of  victual. 

^  '475  Partenay  987  Ther  all  peple  preuilage  had  echon, 
. .  Euery  of  that  which  thai  wold  demaund  Off  wynes  and 
of  uitaillous  viand. 

Vital  (vainal),  a.  and  j*.  Also  5  vytalle,  5-6 
vytall,  5-7  vitail,  6vitaUe  (vytail,  Sc,  wettal). 
[a.  OF.  (also  mod.F.)  vital  (14th  c  ;  =  Sp.  and 
Fg.  vitaly  It.  vitale)  or  ad.  L.  vitdl-is  f.  vita  life. 
Cf,  VitalsJ 

A.  adj.  I.  1.  Consisting  in,  constituted  by,  that 
immaterial  force  or  principle  which  is  present  in 
living  beings  or  organisms  and  by  which  they  are 
animated  and  their  functions  maintained.  Now 
chiefly  Phys.  or  Biol. 

f  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  1944  In  hise  armes  two  The 
vital  strengthe  is  lost,  and  al  ago.  143^  Lvdg.  De  Gnil. 
Pilgr,  24220  \TiA  thus  my  silf,  I  consume  al  The  veriu  that 
called  is  vital.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Uv.  §9  For 
though  it  [i.e.  Christ's  body]  had  a. beginning  from  us,  yet 
GodTiath  giuen  it  vitail  efficacie.  1603  Hoh.and  Plutarch's 
Mor.  1019  For  that  in  each  of  us  that  which  is  mortall  and 
subject  to  dissolution,  containeth  within  it  the  power  which 
is  vital!.  1647  H.M^OK^L  Song  of  Soul  I.  Pref.  Bviijb,  He., 
shapes  us  from  an  inward  vitail  Principle,  .into  a  newlifeand 
shape.  1710  ])e  Foe  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  321  Men. .spent 
their  strength  in  daily  Strugglings  for  Bread  to  maintain  the 
vital  Strength.  1784  CowptiR  Tetsk  vi.  134  Where  now 
the  vital  ener^  that  mov'd,.  .the  pure  and  subtile  lymph 
Through  th'  imperceptible  meand'ring  veins  Of  leaf  and 
flowV?  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  I.  372  Due  attention  ought  always 
to  be  paid  to  the  presence  and  activityof  vital  power  in  the 
animal  body.  _  1843  Sir  C.  Scudamore  Med.  Visit  Gra/en- 
berg  92  The  higher  iniporianceand  still  greater  influence  of 
vital  force  and  nervous  energy,  as  compared  with  simple 
chemical  action.  1887  Bentlev  Man.  Bot.  (ed.  5)  24  This 
internal  energy,  which  is  peculiar  to  living  protoplasm,  is 
frequently  spoken  of  as  vital  force. 

b.    Vital  spark  {f  ot Jiame).    Cf.  Spabk  j^.I  3. 

(a)  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Flamma  Viialis-, 
some  do  suppose,  that  there  resides  in  the  Heart  of  Ani- 
mals  such  a  fine  and  kindled,  but  mild  Substance,  as  they 
call  a  Vital  Flame. ^  1744  Berkeley  Siris  §  156  The  caU- 
dum  innatum,  the  vital  flame,  or  animal  spirit  in  man. 

(3)  17H  Pope  Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul  i.  Vital  spark 
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of  heavVly  flame  !  Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame.  1826 
I.  Reynolds  Li/e  ^  Tijues  II.  341  For  some  moments  it 
was  supposed,  that  the  vital  spark  was  extinct.  1862  Boyd 
GraT'er  Th.  Country  Parson  xv.  250  '1  he  multitudinous 
machinery  of  anmial  life  is  there,  but  the  vital  spark  to  set 
it  in  motion  is  wanting. 

2.  Maintaining,  supporting,  or  sustaining  life, 
t  a.   Vital  spirit,  spirits.     Cf.  Spirit  sb.  1 6.  Obs. 

Freq.  in  the  i6th  c,  chiefly  in  pi. 

(rt)  CX4SO  Mankind  805  in  Macro  Plays  30  He  ys  so 
tymerouse ;  me  semyth  hys  vytail  spryt  doth  expyre.  1477 
Norton  Ord.  Alch,  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  82  The  Spirit  Vitail 
in  the  Hert  doth  dwell.  1539  E lvot  Ca^/.  Helthe  (1541) 
12  b,  Spirit  vitail  procedeth  from  the  harte,  and  by  the 
arteries  or  pulses  issente  into  all  the  body.  1577  tr.  Bullin- 
ger's  Decades  (1592)  500  Paule  calleth  him  the  naturall 
man  which  Hueth  naturally  by  the  vitail  spirit.  1671 
Salmon  .Sjj'w.  Med.  in.  iv.  334*  The  vital  spirit  resides  in  the 
heart,  is  dispersed  by  the  arteries  [etc.].  1715  Pope  Iliad 
UL  366  The  vital  spirit  issued  at  the  wound. 

{b)  1531  Elvot  Gov.  i.  xvi,  Continual  studye,  without 
somme  maner  of  exercise,  shortely  exhausteth  the  spirytes 
vytail.  ^1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  IV,  32  b,  He  lay  as 
though  all  his  vital  spirites  had  bene  from  hym  departed. 
1606  BRVSKETTO».Zi/^  48  The  heart,  wherein  all  the  vitail 
spirits  are  forged,  and  receiue  their  strength.  1626  Bacon 
Sylya  §  30  As  for  lining  creatures  it  is  certaine,  their  Vital 
Spiritts  are  a  Substaunce  Compounded  of  an  Airy  and 
Flamy  Matter.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  484.  1707  Flover 
Physic.  Pulse-Watch  134  The  vital  Spirits  are  the  Animal, 
as  they  are  commonly  call'd;  I  call  them  vital,  because 
they  move  the  Heart  and  Respiration. 

b.  Of  blood,  heat,  etc.,  or  in  general  use. 

Vital  fluid,  in  Bot.,  ~  Latex  2. 

1558  BuLLEiN  Govt.  Health  A  v,  Apoplexia  and  Vertigo 
will  neuer  fro  the[e]  starte,  Untill  the  vitail  blode  be  killed 
in  the  harte.  1563  B.  Googe  Eglogs,  etc.  (Arb.)  71  He. . 
Gaue  Onset  fyrst  vpon  his  Foes,  and  lost  his  vitail  blud. 
1598  Barckley  Felic.  Man  (1631)  707  The  vitail  moysture 
of  his  body  [is]  so  consumed  that  he  cannot  be  known  to  bee 
the  same  man.  161  z  Corvat  Cr/zf^/Z/Vj  365  +  3  For  whose 
sake.. he  ought  not  doubt  to  powre  out  his  vitail  bloud. 
1667  Milton  P.  Z.vii.  236  The  Spirit  of  God. .vital  vertue 
infus'd,  and  vital  warmth  throughout  the  fluid  Mass.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  n.  555  To  unload  the  branches,  or  the 
leaves  to  thin,  That  suck  the  vital  moisture  of  the  vine.  17x3 
Addison  Cato  iv.  iii.  The  vital  blood,  that  had  forsook  my 
heart,  Returns  again  in  such  tumultuous  tides,  1797  Burke 
Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  409  Let  us.. watch  the  systole 
and  diastole,  as  it  now  receives,  and  now  pours  forth  the  vital 
stream  through  all  the  members.  1837  P-  Keith  Bot.  Lex. 
354  A  fluid  secreted  from  the  crude  sap  which  M.  Schultz 
designates  by  the  name  of  the  latex  or  '  vital  fluid  '.  i86x 
Flok.  Nightingale  Nursing  W.  (ed.  2)  13  A  careful  nurse 
will  keep  a  constant  watch  over  her  sick.. to  guard  against 
the  loss  of  vital  heat  by  the  patient  himself. 

trans/.  &\\dflg.  1602  Marston  Antonio*s  Rev.  iv.  iv,  She 
was  my  vitail  blood. 

O.  Of  breath  or  air.     Chie^y  poet. 
Merging  into  sense  5. 

(a)  1565  Cooper  Thesaurus,  s.v.  V^italis,  Halitusvitalis, 
vitail  breath.  1598  Mucedorus  i.  iv.  27  Vnworthy  I  to 
beare  this  vitail  breath  !  x6to  Holland  Camden's  Brit, 
(1637)  814  [He]  dashed  out  his  own  braines,  and  at  last 
yeelded  up  his  vitail  breath.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  iv. 
699  Longing  the  common  Light  again  to  share,  And  draw 
the  vital  breath  of  upper  Air.  1717  Prior  Engraven  on  a 
Column  5  While  yet  We  draw  this  vital  Breath.  1738 
Wesley  Psalms  cxxxix.  n.  ii,  Should  I  suppress  any  vital 
Breath.  1817  Wordsw.  Vernal  Ode  47  To  every  draught 
of  vital  breath,  Renewed  throughout  the  bounds  of  earth. 
(^)  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  vii.  66  All  so  soone  as  his  en- 
feebled spright  Gan  sucke  this  vitail  aire  into  his  brest. 
1697  Dryden  ^neid  xi\.  876  Mad  with  her  anguish,  ..she 
loaths  the  vital  air.  1704  Pope  Pastorals,  Spring  74  The 
sun's  mild  lustre  warms  the  vital  air.  a  1721  Prior  Conn's 
Mistakes  vii,  All  that  under  sky  breathe  vital  Air.  1821 
Shelley  Adonais  iii,  Dream  not  that  the  amorous  Deep 
Will  yet  restore  him  to  the  vital  air.  1863  Hawthorne 
Our  Old  Home  {iB,jg)  35  If  the  missing  Doctor  still  breathed 
this  vital  air. 

fd.    Vital  air,  in  Old  Ckem.j  =  Oxygen  i. 

1701  W,  Hamilton  Berthollet's  Dyeing  \.  1. 1.  iii,  I  placed 
[it]  in  contact  with  vital  air  over  mercury.  1793  T.  Beddoes 
Calculus,  etc.  213  Venous  blood  exposed  to  vital  air  acquires 
the  vermilion  colour  of  arterial  blood.  1806  Med.  Jrnl, 
XV,  582  Dr.  Thornton  has  laid  before  the  public  some  cases, 
which  show  the  efficacy  of  vital  air,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  oxygen  gas,  in  the  cure  of  fits.  1837  P.  Keith  Bot. 
Lex.  135  It  appears  that  oxygen  gas, ..indispensable  to 
the  life  of  animals,  is  also  indispensable  to  the  life  of  vege* 
tables,  on  both  which  accounts  it  seems  to  have  well  merited 
the  appellation  of  vital  air,  by  which  it  was  at  one  time 
designated.  x88o  Huxley  Crayflsh  ii.  75  A  new  supply  of 
the  needful  *  vital  air  ',as  the  old  chemists  called  it. 

3,  Of  parts,  organs,  etc. :  Essential  or  necessary 
to  life;  performing  the  functions  indispensable  to 
the  maintenance  of  life. 

In  modern  use  also  of  parts  of  plants  :  vital  node  (see  quot. 
1861);  vital  vessels,  those  containing  or  conveying  the  vital 
fluid  or  latex. 

1482  Monk  0/ Evesham  (Arb.)  11 1  Onethe  laste  myghte  be 

Eerseuyd  yn  hym  a  ful  smalle  meuyng  as  a  thynne  drede  yn 
ys  vytalle  veynys.  1565  Cooper  Thesaurus  s.v.  VitaliSf 
The  vitalle  partes.  1615  Crooke  Body  o/Man  23  Of  the 
Naturall  parts,  he  disputeth  in  the  fourth  and  fift  Bookes; 
of  the  Vitail  in  the  sixt  and  seuenth.  1667  Dryden  Ind. 
Emperor  iv.  x,  It  streams,  it  streams  from  every  vital  Part. 
1696  Phillips  (ed.  5)  s.v.,  The  Vital  Parts  are  the  Heart, 
Brain,  I.nngs  and  Liver,  1718  Prior  Solomon  in.  112 
Hoary  with  Cares,  and  Ignorant  of  Rest,  We  find  the  vital 
Springs  relax 'd  and  worn.  1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  iv.  §  5 
The  heart  and  brain,  and  other  vital  parts.  1832  Lindlet 
Introd.  Bot.  laThe  F/Va/vesselsof  Schultz.  i86i  Bentley 
Man,  Rot.  119  The  part  where  the  stem  and  root  diverge 
has  been  called  the  neck  or  collum,  or  formerly,  the  z>ital 
node,  because  it  was  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  life  of  the  plant. 
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b.  trans/,  (In  modem  use  denoting  especially 
those  parts  of  a  machine,  ship,  etc.,  essential  to  its 
proper  working.) 

1647 Clarendon  Hist.  Reh.  i.  §  76  Their  submiss  Rever- 
ence to  their  Princes  being  a  vital  part  of  their  Religion. 
1698KEILL  Exam.  Th.  Earth  (1734)  181  If  these  he  has 
mentioned  be  the  substantial  and  vital  parts  [of  his  theorv). 
1866  Crump  BoMkitts-v.x^A  Erasure  of  any  vital  part  of  the 
bill,  -would  justify  the  banker  in  refusing  payment.     1873 

^.  Richards  iVood-rvorking  Factories  12  The  piston,  cross- 
ead  connecting  rod,  and  main  bearings,  are  the  vital  parts 
to  be  looked  after.  1889  Welch  Naval  Archii,  141  To 
preserve  intact  such  vital  parts  as  the  machinery,  maga- 
zines, and  steering  gear. 

4.  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to,  accoippany- 
ing.  or  characteristic  of  life ;  inherent  in  or  exhi- 
bited by  living  things  or  organic  bodies. 

1565  Cooper  Tfusanrus  s.v.  I'ttalUer,  To  haue  liuely  or 
\'ilaille  motion.  1599  Shaks.  Htn.  V,  iii.  vi.  49  Let  not  Bar- 
dolphs  vitall  thred  bee  cut  with  edge  of  Penny-cord.  1604 
—  0th,  v.  ii.  14  When  I  hauepluck'd  thy  Rose,  I  cannot  giue 
it  vitall  growth  a^aine.  165a  French  Vorksh.  Spa  ii.  13  In 
which  as  in  a  vital  abode,  and  natural  place,  the  water, 
wbilest  it  remains,  is  living.  i6<)7  Drydfn  /Eneid  vi.  1075 
There  mighty  Csesar  waits  his  vital  hour,  Impatient  for  the 
world.  1705  J.  DuNTON  Life  4"  Errors  311  The  last  sands 
in  his  Life  were  run,  and  there  was  no  turning  the  Vital- 
glass.  1784  CowpER  Task  III.  509  When  the  temper'd  heat, 
Friendly  to  vital  motion,  may  afford  Soft  fomentation. 
18x6  Shelley  Alaslor  238  Red  morning.  .Shedding  the 
mockery  of  its  vital  hues  Upon  his  cheek  of  death.  1844 
G.  Bird  Urin,  Dtr^osiis  {1857)  47  In  every  case  in  which  we 
endeavour  to  explain  vita!  phenomena  by  the  physical  or 
chemical  laws  governing  dead  matter.  1873  H.  Spencer 
Stud.  Sociol'.  xiv.  330  All  actions  of  individuals  being  vital 
actions  that  conform  to  the  laws  of  life  at  large. 
b.  Of  faculties,  functions,  powers,  etc. 

1593  Shaks.  2  Hen,  F/,  m.  ii.  41  Came  he  right  now  to 
sing  a  Rauens  Note,  Whose  dismall  tune  bereft  my  vital 
powres.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  169  It  immediatly 
ouer-charged  my  vitall  sences,  and  put  mee. .  into  a  deadly 
trance.  1696  Phillips  (ed.  5),  Vital  Faculty,  an  Action 
whereby  a  Man  lives.. as  the  Motions  of  the  Heart,  Res- 
piration, Nutrition,  &c.  1805  Wordsw.  Prelude  yuu  290 
Whose  truth  is  not  a  motion  or  a  shape  Instinct  with  vital 
functiofts.  i8a6  S.  Cooper  First  Lines  Surg.  (ed.  5)  38  By 
a  gradual  decay  of  the  vital  powers  from  old  age.  1857 
Henfrey  Bot.  §  782  The  vital  forces  appear  to  be  of  more 
than  one  kind.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  xvii.  275  The 
whole  mass  has  been  constructed,  .of  the  products  of  de- 
nudation, or  of  those  of  vital  processes. 

C.  Geol.  Produced  or  formed  by  vital  action  or 
force ;  of  vital  or  organic  origin. 

1855  J.  Phillips  Man.  Geol.  49  Proportions  of  Chemical, 
Vital,  and  Mechanical  Deposits.  1880  Haughton  Php/s. 
Geoer.  iii.  164  note^  It  is  converted  into  Chemical  and  Vital 
work  done  by  the  vegetable  and  animal  organisms  that 
clothe  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

d.  Of  statistics  :  Concerned  with  or  relating  to 
the  facts  of  life,  e.  g.  birth,  marriage,  death,  etc. 

1837  [W.  Farr]  in  McCuUoch  /«.  Brit.  E7np.  U.  567 
Vital  Statistics ;  or,  the  Statistics  of  Health,  Sickness, 
Diseases,  and  Death.  1885  J.  Nicol  {title),  Vital,  Social, 
and  Economic  Statistics  of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  1881-85. 

e.  In  special  collocations  : 

Vital  affinity  (see  quot.  and  Affinity  9).  Vital  capacity^ 
in  Phys.f  the  breathing  or  respiratory  capacity  of  the  lungs 
(cf.  quot.  1852).  Vital  contractility,  in  Phys.  ~  Irritabi- 
lity 3-  Vital  germ  theory  =Germ  theory  Germ  sb.  6  (1891 
Cent.  Diet.).  ^  Vital  indication  {s^Gt^not.).  Obs.-^  i  Vital 
line,  in  palmistry,  the  line  of  life  :  see  Line  sb.  8  b.  Vital 
sister  (see  quot).  Vital  union^  a  union  involving  common 
life ;  also_/5^. 

18^  Daubenv  Atom.  The.  xi.  (ed.  2)  359  "Vital  affinity— 
a  force,  which  is  supposed  to  come  in  aid  of  common  chemi- 
cal attraction,  and  to  render  the  union  between  the  particles 
of  a  body  more  stable.  1852  J.  Hutchinson  Spirometer 
§  4  The  most  complete  voluntary  expiration  immediately 
following  the  most  complete  inspiration,  which  we  denomin- 
ate the  '  *vital  capacity '.  1876  Bristowf,  Th.  ^  Pract.  Med, 
(1878)  372  The  vital  capacity  of  women  is  much  less  that  of 
men.  1830  R.  Knox  Bickard^s  Anat.  216  These  vessels 
are  extensible,  and  are  even  possessed  of  a  high  degree  of 
retractility... Their  irritability  or  *vital  contractility  is  not 
less  evident.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn,  I,  *  Vital  Indi- 
cation, in  the  Art  of  Medicine,  is  such  an  one  as  requires 
the  restoring  and  reserving  of  the  Natural  Strength  of  the 
Body.  1653  R.  Sanders  Physiopi.  100  The  •Vital  line 
forked  in  the  end,  towards  the  wrist,  /bid.  102  The  Liver 
line  at  a  distance,  and  not  touching  the  Vital  line.  18x4 
EncycL  Metrop.  (1845)  XVI.  602/2  The  Vital  line  thicker 
than  ordinary.. denotes  a  laborious  old  age.  Ibid.  60^  Of 
the  Via  Martis,  the  way  or  Line  of  Mar.s,  or  the  •Vital- 
sister.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacrae  in.  iii.  §  6  Those  in- 
feriour  terrestrial  Beings  with  which  it  [i.e.  the  soul}  com- 
municates through  the  *vital  union  which  it  hath  with  the 
body.  1690  Locke  //'mw;.  Und.  11.  xxvii.  §  25  Several  sub. 
stances,  .which,  whilst  they  continued  in  a  vital  union  with 
that, .  .made  a  part  of  the  same  self.     174a  Young  Nt.  Th. 

II.  57  Is  this  our  duty,  wisdom,  glory,  gain?  (These 
heav  n  benign  in  vital  union  binds).  1746  Weslev  Princ. 
Methodist  49, 1  believe  there  was  a  supernatural  Power., 
which  occasion'd  their  Bodies  to  be  so  a^^ected  by  the 
natural  Laws  of  the  vital  Union. 

5.  Conferring  or  imparting  life  or  vigour;  in- 
vigorating, vitalizing  ;  life-giving.     Chiefly  poet. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  i.  12  Liues  he  yet.. that  wrought 
this  act.  And  doen  the  heauens  afford  him  vital  food  ?  i6oz 
Holland  Pliny  I.  56  The  whole  temperature  of  the  aire  is 
evermore  so  vitall,  healthie,  and  holesome.  z6o8  Willet 
Hexapla  Exod.  245  Vitall  and  comfortable  heate..from 
the  bodie  of  the  sunne.  1667  Milton  P,  L.  hi.  22  Hail 
holy  light,  ofspring  of  Heav'n  first-bom . .  :  thee  I  revisit 
safe,  And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  Lamp.  1719  Young  Revenge 

III.  I,  O  Joy,  thou  welcome  stranger  t  twice  three  years  I 
have  not  felt  thy  vital  beam,    1744  Akenside  Pleas,  Imag. 
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I,  7a  Till  in  time  complete.  What  he  admir'd  and  lov'd,  bis 
vital  smile  Unfolded  into  being.  1865  Neale  Hymns 
Paradise  8  There  they  quaff  the  vitalsweetnessof  the  Well 
of  Quickening.  1871  Huxley  Physiol,  vii.  156  The  vital 
foods  are  derived  directly,  or  indirectly,  from  the  vegetable 
world. 

6.  Affecting  life ;  fatal  to  or  destructive  of  life, 
i6xa  Rowlands  Knaue  of  Harts  (Hunter.  CI.)  46  This 

Picke-pocket  suffer'd  vitall  losse,  Betweene  the  Court-gate 
hang'd,  and  Charing-crosse.  a  1645  Milton  ^rca<i'tfj  65 
The  celestial  Sirens  . .  That  sit  upon  the  nine  enfolded 
sphears.  And  sing  to  those  that  hold  the  vital  shears,  And 
turn  the  Adamantine  spindle  round.  1776  S.  J.  Pratt 
Pupil  0/ Pleas.  11.  238  The  surgeon,  to  whom  I  went  myself, 
in  defiance  of  danger,  assures  me  the  wound  is  vital.  i8ia 
Calhoun  Speech  24  June,  Wks.  1864  II.  29  Throw  him  into 
battle,  and  he  is  scarcely  sensible  of  vital  gashes. 

7.  fig.  That  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  some- 
thing expressed  or  implied  in  the  context ;  con- 
stituting or  involving  an  essential  part  or  feature  ; 
absolutely  indispensable,  necessary,  or  requisite. 
Also,  in  wider  sense,  of  supreme  importance. 

Common  in  recent  use,  freq.  const,  to  something  {p). 

(a)  i6ig  LusHiNGTON  Resurrect.  Rescued  {1639)  70  The 
three  vital  circumstances  of  a  well-ordered  Action,  Person, 
Time  and  Place.  1692  Attf.rburv  Serm.  be/.  Queen  29  May 
3  The  weakness  and  worthlessness  of  external  Performances, 
when  compar'd  with  more  vital  and  substantial  Duties. 
1708  —  Se7in.  be/.  Queen  31  Oct.  8  A  thorough  Sense,  and 
Vital  Experience  of  his  Paternal  Care  over  us,  and  Con- 
cern for  us.  1809-10  Coleridge  Friend  (1865)  169  At  a 
time  when  the  views  of  France  became  daily  more  and  more 
incompatible  with  our  own  vital  interests.  1849  Macaulav 
Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  273  If  one  of  them  differs  from  the  rest  on 
a  vital  point.  1879  F.  Harrison  Choice  Bks.  (1886)  10  The 
really  vital  books  for  us  we  also  know  to  be  a  very  trifling 
portion  of  the  whole. 

[b)  174a  Young  Nt,  Th.  vi.  506  A  competence  is  vital  to 
content.  1856  Stanley  Sinai  Sf  Pal.  iv.  215  Hence  it  was 
that  tlie  raising  of  the  siege  of  Gibeon . .  was  so  vital  to  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  i860  Motley  Netherl,  vi.  (1868)  I. 
289  A  cause  which  was  so  vital  to  both  nations.  1893  A. 
Cawston  Street  Improz>.  London  i  Doubtless  many  will 
gladly  take  up  a  work  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community. 

b.  Of  questions,  problems,  etc. 

182a  Hazlitt  Table-T,  xxxiii.  II.  389,  I  should  like  to  live 
to  see  the  downfall  of  the  Bourbons,  That  is  a  vital  ques- 
tion with  me.  1825  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  278  He  and  I 
never  agreed  upon  this  subject ;  and  this  subject  was,  with 
him,  a  vital  one.  i85oCARLYLEZ.a//^r-^. /*a;«//^i.  (1872) 
31  The  'Organisation  of  Labour '..is  the  universal  vital 
Problem  of  the  world,  1865  Ruskin  Sesame  \\.  §  54  Re- 
specting this  question^Kjuite  vital  to  all  social  happiness. 
C.  Paramount,  supreme,  very  great. 

x8io  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1838)  V.  529  In  order 
to  concentrate  our  troops  on  other  points  of  greater  and 
more  vital  importance.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II. 
233  Questions  respecting  postures,  robes,  festivals  and  litur- 
gies, he  considered  as  of  no  vital  importance.  1850  Glad- 
stone Glean.  (1879)  V.  viii.  180  This  inquiry,  .is  indeed  of 
vital  moment  to  those  who  [etc.]. 

H.  8.  Endowed  with,  or  possessed  of,  life  ; 
animate,  living,     "i^ovfpoet.  or  rket. 

1513  Bradshaw  .S"^.  IVerburge  i.  3470  Than  this  vitall 
glebe  [sc.  the  body  of  St.  Werburge]  by  divine  ordinaunce 
voluntary  permytted  naturall  resolution.  1561  Daus  tr. 
Bullinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  185  b,  For  who  soeuer  shew  not 
themselues  obedient, .  .onto  this  beast.. are  accompted  for 
dead  and  rotten  members,  and  therfore  to  be  cut  of  from  this 
vitall  body.  1631  T.  Williamson  tr.  Goulart' s  Wise  Vieil- 
lard  30  Of  the  dismall  day,  that  doth  threaten  with  death, 
Things  vitall  feele  the  smart,  and  things  without  breath. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  345  For  Spirits  that  live  throughout 
Vital  in  every  part.. Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die.  1745 
Watts  in  Trans.  tV  Para/hr,  Scripture  xxxvii.  vii,  Out  of 
the  Deep,  th'  Almighty  King  did  vital  Beings  frame.  1774 
J.  Bryant  Mythol.  II.  206  He  called  the  winds,  and  made 
them  breathe  into  each,  and  render  them  vital.  1817 
Shelley  Rev.  Islam  w,  xxvL  6  Some  monument  Vital 
with  mind.  x8so  —  Witch  Atl.  xxxv,  That  bright  shape  of 
vital  stone  which  drew  the  heart  out  of  Pygmalion. 

trans/.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  v.  P  25  That  mind.,  that 
can  be  free  when  the  body  is  fast  bound.. is  never  more 
strong  and  vital,  than  when  that  languishes  and  expires. 

_/g,  1837  J.  H.  Newman  Par.  Serm.  (ed.  2)  III.  xiv,  aig 
His  creed  may  be  orthodox,  but  his  religion  is  not  vital. 
1843  Mrs.  Browning  Grk.  Chr.  Poets  (1863)  97  The  live 
grasshopper,  called.. an  emblem  of  the  vital  Greek  tongue. 
1873  Symonds  Grk,  Poets  x.  320  Every  line  of  Theocritus  is 
vital  with  a  strong  passion  for  natural  beauty. 

b.  Of  places :  Full  of  life  or  activity. 

174a  Young  Nt.  Th.  i.  115  This  is  the  desart,  this  the  soli- 
tude :  How  populous  I  how  vital,  is  the  grave !  1817 
Shelley  Rev.  Islam  11.  vi,  i  This  vital  world,  this  home  of 
happy  spirits. 

c.  Endowed  with  spiritual  life.  rare. 

1807  SvD.  Smith  Lett,  Catholics  (1808)  81  Those  groaning 
and  garrulous  gentlemen,  whom  they  denominate.. Gospel 
preachers  and  Vital  clergymen. 

9.  Kiuployed  as  an  epithet  of  life, 

"597  J-  Payne  Royal  Exch,  13  You  must  bechanged  you 
know  not  when,  from  your  ritches,  from  this  vitall  lyfe  and 
the  whole  worlde  vnto  a  nother  place  paynefull  or  Joyfull. 
1633  Bp.  Hall  Occas.  Medit.  §61  I  cannot  tell  whether  I 
should  say  those  Creatures  live  which  doth  nothing;  Sure 
I  am  their  life  is  not  vital.  1645  —  Rem,  Discontents  122 
Neither  indeed  is  any  other  life  truly  vitall,  but  this ;  for 
hereby  we  enjoy  God  in  all  whatsoever  occurrences. 

1 10.  Having  the  qualities  essential  to  life ; 
capable  of  living ;   =  Viablk  a.^  Obs. 

x6o8  TopSELL  Serpents  108  When  the  Butterflyesdo  loyne 
together  very  late, . .  they  doe  lay  or  cast  theyr  eggs  which  will 
continue  vitall,  and  that  may  Hue  till  the  next  Spring.  1615 
Crooke  Body  0/  Man  336  The  nine-moneth  birth  is  of  all 
other  the  most  vitall  and  legitimate.    1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
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Pseud.  Ep.  IV.  xiL  218  Pythagoras,  Hippocrates, ..and 
others . .  affirming  the  birth  of  the  seventh  month  to  be  vitall. 
B.  sb.  f  1.  The  vital  spirit  or  principle.  Obs,-"^ 
1670  Capt.  J.  Smith  Eng.  Improv.  Revived  \.  246  When 
the  ulcerous  Lungs  cannot  with  dexterity  enough  perform 
their  Office  of  cooling  the  Heart,  the  Vital  is  generated 
more  hot  than  it  should  be. 

2.  A  vital  part  or  organ,    rare. 
Formed  from  the  collect,  pi.  Vitals. 

1710  Oldisworth  tr.  QuilleCs  Callipaedia  i.  492  A  florid 
Bloom  with  Blushes  decks  the  Face,.. And  every  Vital 
breathes  the  sweets  of  Love.  1847  C.  Bboste  J.  Eyre 
xxxiv,  Forced  to  keep  the  fire  of  my  nature  continually  low, 
to  compel  it  to  burn  inwardly . .  though  the  imprisoned  flame 
consumed  vital  after  vital. 

3.  Palmistry.    The  vital  line. 

18x4  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  XVI.  602/2  This  also  fre- 
quently shows  a  most  perilous  Saturnine  disease  in  that 
part  wherein  it  touches  the  Vital. 

Vitale,  Vitale(e)r,  obs.  forms  of  Victual  sb. 
and  v.j  Victualler. 

Vita  lie,  a.   rare-'^.    [f.  Vital  <z.]     Vital. 

1848  PoE  Eureka  Wks.  1865  II.  173  The  successive  geo- 
logical revolutions  which  have  attended,,  .these  successive 
elevations  of  vitalic  character. 

Vitalism  (vai'talizm).  Bioi.  [a.  F.  vitalismCy 
or  independently  f.  Vital  a.  +  -isM.]  The  doc- 
trine or  theory  that  the  origin  and  phenomena  of 
life  are  dne  to  or  produced  by  a  vital  principle,  as 
distinct  from  a  purely  chemical  or  physical  force. 

i8aaW.  Taylor  In  Monthly  Rev.  XCIX.  514  His  perfect 
knowledge  of  anatomy . .  succeeded  in  erecting . .  the  vitalism 
of  Bichot.  1877  Shields  Final  Philos.  267  Leading  bio- 
logists also  have  maintained  a  duality  of  matter  and  life 
known  as  vitalism.  1889  Nature  26  Sept.  525  But  even  at 
the  height  of  this  movement  there  was  a  reaction  towards 
vitalism,  of  which  Virchow,..was  the  greatest  exponent. 

Vitalist  (vai-talistj.  [Cf.  prec.  and  F.  vita- 
Hste.'\  An  advocate  of  or  believer  in  vitalism. 
Also  in  recent  use  as  adj.^  =  next. 

x86o  Lavcock  Mind  ff  Brain  I.  Contents  p.  xviii,  Con- 
flicting theories  of  Life  and  Mind  resulting  from  the  Dogmas 
of  the  V'italists.  1870  Maudsley  Body  <y  Mind  16^  The 
obvious  refuge  of  the  vitalist  is  to  the  facts  that  it  is  im- 
possible  now  to  evolve  life  artificially  out  of  any  combina- 
tion of  physical  and  chemical  forces  [etc.].  18^  Pop.  Set. 
JSlonthly  XXIV.  763  Cuvier..was  a  vitalist,  and  thought 
the  vital  properties  of  the  body  a  kind  of  entity. 

Vitalistic  (vaitali'stik),  a.     [f.  prec.  +  -ic] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  involvmg  or  denoting, 
vitalism  or  a  hypothetical  vital  principle. 

X865  Englishm.  Mag.  Feb.  158  Though  Homer  assures  us 
that..Polybius  and  Machaon  excelled  in  the  healing  art, 
nothing,  .remains  to  throw  any  light  upon  their  vitalistic 
theories.  1871  Tvlor  Prim.  Cult.  I.  395  The  Karen  doc- 
trine of  the  la  is  indeed  a  perfect  and  well-marked  vitalistic 
system.  1889  Duncan  Clin.  Led.  Dis.  Women  (ed.  4) 
xxviii.  224  The  great  question  implied  in  vitalistic  doctrine. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  denoting  the  germ-theory  (see 
Germ  sb,  6),  esp.  in  its  relation  to  fermentation. 

1891  Nature  26  Mar.  482/1  It  was  no  easy  thing  for  him 
to  justify  the  study  of  fermentation  on  the  lines  suggested 
by  what  was  called  the  vitalistic  or  germ-theory. 

Vitality  (v3it?e*liti).  Also  6-7  vitalitie. 
[ad.  L.  vitdliidt-f  vildlitds  (Pliny)  vital  force, 
life,  f.  vitdlis  Vital  a, :  see  -ity.  Cf.  F.vila/il^f 
It.  vila/il^jSp,  vitalidad,  Pg.  -idade^ 

1.  Vital  foice,  power,  or  principle  as  possessed 
or  manifested  by  living  things  (cf.  Vital  a,  i)  ; 
the  principle  of  life ;  animation. 

JS9»SolimaH  <S-  Pers.  v.  iii.  65  Death  ..  Hath  depriued 
Erastus  trunke  from  breathing  vitalitie.  i6x^  Raleigh 
Hist.  World  I.  i.  §  6.  6  Whether  that  motion,  vitality  and 
operation,  were  by  incubation,  or  how  else,  the  manner  is 
onlyknowneloGod.  i6a8FELTHAM  Resolves u,[i.'\xxxij.  joa 
When  a  man  shall  exhaust  his  very  vitalitie,  for  the  hilling 
vp  of  falall  Gold.  1659  Pearson  Creed  iv.  432  When  by  an 
act  of  his  will  he  had  submitted  to  that  death,.. it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  his  .soul  to  continue  any  longer  vitality  to 
the  body.  1700  Rowe  Amb.  Step-Moth.  in.  ii.  Let  thy 
vitality  impart  New  Spirits  to  his  fainting  Heart.  z8ia 
Times  6  Mar,  2/2  They  perceived  that  vitality  had  been 
actually  extinct  in  two  of  them  for  some  time,  the  bodies 
being  perfectly  cold.  1844  G.  Bird  [J?-in.  Deposits  (1857) 
338  Those  which  we  have  now  to  investigate  are  organic 
substances,  often  possessing  organization,  and  sometimes 
enjoying  an  independent  vitality.  i873SvMONDs^7r^. /V^/* 
i.  I  T  he  mysteries  of  organized  vitality  remain  impenetrable. 

trans/.  i6sa  French  Vorksh.  Spa  li.  13  Which  sand  hath 
in  it  a  vitality,  and  in  which.,  the  water,  whilest  it  remains,  is 
living.  1816  BvRON-CA.  Har.  in.  xxxiv,  There  is  a  very  life  in 
our  despair,  Vitality  of  poison.  1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  i.  v, 
Not  Mankind  only,  but  all  that  Klankind  does  or  beholds, 
is  in  continual  growth,  re-genesis  and  self-perfecting  vitality. 
1837  WiiEWELL  Hist,  Induct.  Sci.  iv.  i.  1. 240 All  such  writers 
..nave  in  them  no  principle  of  philosophical  vitality. 

"b.  Of  plants   or  vegetative  organisms.      Also 
spec,  of  seeds  :  Germinating  power. 

(«)  18*9  T.  Castle  Introd,  Bot.  iti  Vitality  of  Plants. 
1842  WoRosw.  Sonn.^  *  A  Poet!'  i,  And  so  the  grandeur 
of  the  Forest-tree  Comes,  .from  its  own  divine  vitality.  1848 
LiNDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (ed.  4)  II.  150  The  experiments., 
prove  indeed  conclusively  that  whatever  the  true  seat  of 
vegetable  vitality  may  be,  it  is  similar  in  its  nature  to  that 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

{J})  x83a  LiNDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  271  The  power  [in  seeds]  of 
preserving  their  vitality  is  also  extremely  variable.  i86x 
Bentley  Man.  Bot,  767  By  retaining  vitality  we  mean  pre- 
serving their  power  of  germinating. 

2.  fig.  The  ability  or  capacity  on  the  part  of 
something  of  continuing  to  exist  or  to  perform  its 
functions ;  power  of  enduring  or  continuing. 


VITALIZATION. 

Merging  Insensibly  into  next. 

1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India.  III.  111.  ix.  563 The  depen- 
dance  of  ministerial  vitality  upon  parliamenUry  majorities. 
^^  ^  ^^'  ^^ALE  Disc,  Spec.  Occas.  viii,  275  There  is  ter- 
rible vitality  both  in  truth  and  error.  1874  L.  Stephen 
Hours  in  Library  I.  nj  The  vitality  of  Pope's  writings,  or 
at  least  of  certain  fragments  of  them,  is  remarkable. 

3.  Jig.  Active  force  or  po)ver  ;  mental  or  physi- 
cal vigour ;  activity,  animation,  liveliness. 

Common  from  c  i860. 

1858  O.  W.  HoLMES^K/.  Break/.-t.  xii.  no  Which  shows 
that  their  minds  are  in  a  state  of  diminished  vitality,  i860 
Motley  Nttherl.  I.  ii.  45  Such  was  the  intense  vitality  of 
the  B&rnese  prince.  1869  Tozer  High!.  Turkey  I.  358  A 
country  whose  vitality  is  strong,  and  where  the  administra- 
tive power  is  active  and  vigorous.  1884  Manch.  Exam. 
9  May  5/4  To  the  strong  vitality  which  distinguishes  his 
race,  he  united  intellectual  power  of  the  highest  order. 

4.  With  a  and  pi.  Something  possessed  of  vital 
force.     K\%ofig. 

1851  Carlvlk  Sterling  11.  iii,  He  was  full  of  bright  speech 
and  ar^ment;  radiant  with  arrowy  vitalities.  1853  Kane 
GrinneU  Exp.  v.  {1856)  36  There  was  no  vegetation  to 
define  Us  course,  not  even  the  green  conferva,  that  obscure 
vitahty,  which  follows  water  at  home.  iSgS  Meredith 
OdesEr  Hist.  91  Shall,  then,  the  great  vitality,  France, 
Signal  the  backward  step  once  more? 

Vitaliza'tion.  Also  -iaation.  [f.  Vitalize 
V.  +  -ATio.v.]  The  action  or  process  of  vitalizing, 
or  the  state  of  being  vitalized  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1846  J.  Hudson  in  Rep.  ^  Papers  Bot.  (Ray  Soc.)  306 
The  phenomenon  of  the  vitalization  of  cells  is  brought 
about  only  by  an  excessive  endosmose  or  nutrition.  1891 
T.  Hakdv  Tess  xxxvi.  Her  love.. might  result  in  vitali- 
sations  that  would  inflict  upon  others  what  she  had  bewailed 
as  a  misfortune  to  herself,  a  l^i  F.  W.  H.  Myers  Human 
Persimality  (1003)  I.  p.  xxxiv.  An  increased  subliminal 
vitalization  of  the  organism. 

Vitalise  (vai-tabiz),  V.  Also  9  -ise.  [f. 
Vital  a.  +  -ize.] 

1.  trans.  To  give  life  or  animation  to  (the  body, 
etc.) ;  to  endow  with  vital  force  or  principle. 

1678  CupwoRTH  tntell.  Syst.  i.  v.  784  By  the  Idol  of  the 
soul  Plotinus  seems  to  mean  an  airy  or  spirituous  Body, 

auickned  and  vitalized  by  the  soul,  adhering  to  it  after 
eath.  1813  T.  Bi;sbv  Lucretius  I.  111.  797  Seeds  which 
now  the  body  vitalise.  1846  J.  Hudson  in  Rep.  /j  Papers 
Bot.  (Ray  Soc.)  305  How  does  it  happen  that  a  cell  is  so 
vitalized  as  to  be  able  to  produce  a  phyton!  1868  Pearo 
IVater-farm.  xi.  113  Every  year.. millions  of  eggs  are 
regularly  vilalbed  and  transmitted  over  the  ContineDt. 

trans/.     1858  J.  H    BtNNET  Nutrition  ii.  43  The  intel- 

lectual  man  .who  has  vitalized . .  his  brain  by  brain  exercise. 

b.  Path.  To  excite  activity  in  (an  tilcer,  etc.). 

1884  M.  Mackenzie  Dis.  Throat  ^  Nose  II.  277  For  the 

purpose.. of 'vitalizing  '  the  borders  of  an  indolent  ulcer 

within  the  nasal  cavity. 

2.  fig.  To  make  living  or  active ;  to  infuse  vita- 
lity or  vigour  into  (something) ;  to  animate. 

1805  Foster  Ess.  i.  iv.  50  A  malignant  quality  appears 
viulized  into  a  powerful  demon,  a  1853  Robertson  Lect. 
(1859)  124  What  he  wanted  was  to  vitalize  the  system— to 
throw  into  it  not  a  Jewish,  hut  a  Christian  feeling.  1873 
SvMONDS  Grk.  Poets  V.  Ill  The  Greek  genius  was  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  distinguishing,  difl^erentiating,  vitalizing, 
what  the  Oriental  nations  left  hazy  and  confused  and  inert. 
b.  To  put  life  into  (a  literary  or  artistic  con- 
ception) ;  to  present  or  depict  in  a  lifelike  manner. 

1884  Athensuin  8  March  319/3  Lord  Tennyson,  .always 
allows  himself  room  not  only  to  vitalize  his  characters,  but 
to  let  them  grow.  1^07  Ibid.  16  March  313/1  He  is  not  an 
artist.     He  cannot  vitalize  his  material 

Hence  Vi-talized //)/.  a. 

1843  R.  J.  Graved  Sy^t.  Clin.  Med.  xiviL  350  The  seminal 
fluid  of  the  male  is  a  highly  vitalized  product,  1868  Peard 
lyater./arnt.  xiii.  127  1  he  largest  quantity  of  this  vitalised 
seed  was  sown  in  the  rivers  of  France.  1874  H.  R.  Rey- 
nolds John  B.ipt.vui.  5o5_Those  who.,  regard  Christianity 
as  an  etherealized  or  vitalized  morality. 

Vi'talizer.  [f.  prec.  +  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  vitalizes. 

>88a  J.  Brown  JoAm /.«<:*,  etc.  375  He  was  not  only.. an 
organiser  and  vitaliser  of  hunting,  he  was  a  great  breeder, 
1888  Advance  (Chicago)  ai  June  385  Life  is  the  revealer 
and  vitalize!  of  truth, 

Vi-talidilg,  ///,  a.  [f.  Vitalize  z-,]  That 
vitalizes  or  endues  with  vitality ;  animating,  in- 
vigor.iting. 

X813  T.  BusBV  Lucretius  I.  iii.  Comm.  p.  xxvii,  Theseeds 
..do  not  possess.. any  vitalizing  quality.  1857  Miller 
Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  742  The  principal  change  is  that  de- 
scribed by  Prout  as  the  vitalizing  action  of  the  stomacti. 
1880  Browning  Dram.  Idylls  11.  149  Not  one  flower-dust 
fell  but  straight  its  fall  awoke  Vitalizing  virtue. 

Vitall,-er,  obs.  ff.  Victual,  -allbb. 

Vitally  (voi-tali),  adv.     [f.  Vital  a.  +  -lt  2.] 

+  1.  In  a  manner  which  imparts  life  or  vitality; 
so  as  to  cause  or  produce  life.   Obs. 

iMi  Rust  Origen  «,  Opin.  78  The  Body  wherewith  she 
[the  Soul)  is  vitally  united.  1664  H.  More  Apology  499 
What  Body  more  radiant  and  refulgent  then  the  Sun  in  his 
greatest  brightness  can  be  vitally  organized?  1690  Locke 
Hum.  Und.u.  xxvii.  $4  Though  that  Life  be  communicated 
to  new  Particles  of  Matter  vitally  united  to  the  living 
Plant,  a  1791  Wesley  .y^rj/r.  Ixxx.  Wks.  1811  IX.  395  You 
are  not  now  vitally  united  to  any  of  the  members  of  Christ. 

t  2.  By  means  of  vital  force  or  power.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1676  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  I,  ii.  (1677)  5°  The  Mixt 
sort  of  Reason  seems  to  be  when  a  thing  concurrs  actively 
and  from  an  internal  principle,  and  (in  things  that  have 
life)  vitally,  to  the  production  of  a  reasonable  effect.  Ibid.^ 
This  reasonable  work  [of  ploughing]  is  performed  actively  ; 
and  vitally  by  my  Brute  in  the  virtue  of  my  direction.  j 
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+  3.  In  a  living  state  ;  alive.  Obsr-^ 
169a  Bentley  Boyle  Led.  v.  174  Nature  may  bring  forth 
tlie  young  infants  vitally  into  the  world. 
4.  In  a  way  or  to  an  extent  which  is  vital  or 
absolutely  essential ;   essentially,  indispensably. 

1770  Burke  Pres.  Discmt.  Wks.  II.  303  The  fir.'^t  fran* 
chise  of  an  Englishman,  and  that  on  wliicli  all  the  rest 
vitally  depend.  1795  —  iVrtrczj^y  Wks.  VII.  381  Affairs 
that  vitally  concern  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom.  1851 
Miss  Yonge  Cameos  II.  xxxi.  325  It  was  vitally  necessary 
to  Henry  to  keep  himself  respected  and  feared.  x86i  Flor. 
Nightingale  iV'wrj/M^ii.  (ed.  2)  n  Due  attention  would  be 
bestowed  on  this  vitally  important  matter.  1881  Masson 
in  Macm.  Mag.  Dec.  150/1  His  Edinburgh  life  during 
those  five  years  divides  itself,  however,  very  vitally,  in  the 
retrospect  of  it  now,  into  two  portions. 

b.  In  an  important  or  high  degree;  intensely, 
powerfully,   rare, 

1787  Jefferson  Writ,  {1859)  II.  187  The  effect  of  this 
operation  was  vitally  felt  by  every  farmer  in  America. 
6.  With  life-like  or  vivid  realization  ;  vividly. 
1865  RusKiN  »S"«a//«  ii.  §  72  She  should  be  taught  toenter 
with  her  whole  personality  into  the  history  she  reads ;  to 
picture  the  passages  of  it  vitally  in  her  own  bright  imagi- 
nation. 

6.  So  as  to  affect  or  destroy  life;   fatally,  mor- 
tally. 
»8y»  Cent.  Diet.  s,v.,  The  animal  was  vitally  hit  or  hurt. 
vitals  {y^v\^\%\  sb. pL     [ad.  L.  vitdlia^  neut. 
pi.  of  vitaiisy  or  directly  f.  Vital  a.] 

1.  Those  parts  or  organs  of  the  body,  esp.  the 
human  body,  essential  to  life,  or  upon  which  life 
depends ;  the  vital  parts. 

Usually  as  a  vagueor  general  term,  but  sometimesapplied 
specifically  to  the  brain,  heart,  lungs,  and  liver. 
For  the  phr.  stop  my  vitals,  see  Stap  v.  and  Stop  v.  9  c. 
a  1610  Healev  Cebes  (1636)  134  Now  hecpurgeth  away 
the  causes  and  nutriment  of  the  maladie,  and  then  corro- 
borates the  vitals.  1641  Tatham  Distracted  State  iv.  i. 
(1651)  24,  I  feel  my  vitals  fail  me.  1690  C.  Nesse  O.  f(  N. 
Test.  I.  52  Like  the  wound  in  the  heel,  far  from  the  vitals, 
Ihe  head  or  heart.  1708  Swift  Sacratn.  Tests  Wks.  1755 
II.  I.  125  If.. you  think  a  poultice  made  of  our  vitals  will 
give  it  any  ease,  speak  the  word,  vj^o-^x  H.  Brooke  Tvi*?/ 
o/Qual,  (1809)  III,  117  The  weapon  has  missed  your  vitals. 
1791  CowpER^rt[j'w.  IX.  347  Me,  then,  my  courage  prompted 
to  approach  The  monster.. And  to  transfix  him  where  the 
vitals  wrap  The  liver.  x86z  Palf.y  Aeschylus  (ed.  2)  Ckoeph. 
264  note.  The  notion  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  is  that  of  a 
cold  chill  at  the  vitals.  1897  Marv  Kingsley  W.  Afnca 
246  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  bits  of  broken  iron  pots 
and  lumps  of  lead  frisking  among  their  vitals. 
b.  fig.  or  in  fig.  context. 
1641  Milton  Reform.  11.  64  Now  heare  how  they 
(i.e.  the  prelates]  strike  at  the  very  heart  and  vitals-  [of 
monarchy].  1671  Trencmfield  Cap  Gray  Hairs  (1688)  32 
The  dainty  Tooths  of  some  corroding  so  far  into  their 
estates,  as  to  reach  the  very  vitals.  17x9  W.  Wood  Surv. 
Trade  56  The  truest  Sign  of  our  Vitals  not  being  tainted, 
and  that  we  are  not  wounded  in  any  Noble  Part,  but  go  on 
increasing  in  Trade.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  350  Such  im- 
mense sums,  drawn  from  the  vitals  of  all  France.  x8os-i3 
in  Hentham  Ration,  yudic.  Evid.  (1827)  V.  536  The  very  life 
and  vitals  of  the  cause  lies  in  secreting  the  evidence.  1853 
Merivale  Rom.  Rep.  i.  (1867)  7  Tiberius. .continued  to 
brood  over  the  plague-spot  he  had  discovered  in  the  vitals 
of  his  country,  x868  Farrar  Seekers  i.  iii.  (1875)  37Tohave 
fastened  upon  the  very  vitals  of  the  national  existence. 

2.  transf.  Parts  or  features  essentially  necessary 
to  something;  essential  points, essentials. 

1657  J.  Watts  VineL  Ck.  Eng.  30  So  long  as  the  vitals  and 
fundamentals  of  faith  and  truth  abide.  1657-8  in  Burton's 
Diary  (1828)  II.  433  If  the  vitals  were  preserved,  I  should 
not  differ  for  the  rcsL  1689  Myst.  Iniq.  9  Tho  all  Eng- 
lish Protestants  have  ever  been  at  an  Accord  in  all  the 
Essentials  and  Vitals  of  Religion.  170*  C.  Mather  Magn.  j 
Chr.  III.  II.  xxviii.  (1852)  504  Of  pernicious  consequence  to 
the  very  vitals  of  religion.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  4  May  ii/i 
When  the  Pamellite  leaders  approached  the  vitals  of  the 
issue. 

b.  The  vital  parts  of  a  ship.     Cf.  Vital  a.  3  b. 
xZ^PallMailG.ii  ^ov.s/xRiacAttelo.,. Speed  i7knots; 
6,200  tons;  8^  in.  armour  over  vitals.  1804  ^-  ^-  Robinson 
Brit.  Fleet  288  The  armour,  .shielding  the  gun,  the  machi- 
nery, and  '  vitals  '  of  the  vessel, 
t  Vitaly.    Obs.-^    In  5  vytaly.    [var.  of  ME. 
vitailU  Victual  sb.       CL   obs,  Flem.    vicialie 
(Kilian).]     Victual,  victuals. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  511/1  Vytaly,  or  vytayl,  victuaU. 

Vitalyge,  obs,  f.  Victualagi:. 

Vitascope  (vailaskJup).  U.S,  [f.  L.  vUa 
life  +  -SCOPE.]     A  variety  of  kinematograph. 

1896  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  4  Apr.  i  /a  The  vitascope 
throws  upon  a  screen  by  means  of  bright  lights  and  power- 
ful lenses  the  moving  life  size  figures  of  human  beings  and 
animals.  1896  N.  Amer.  RetK  Sept.  380  As  yet,  vitascope 
exhibitions  are  confined  to  episodes  lasting  from  two  to  five 
minutes.  1897  Pop.  Set.  Monthly  Dec.  180  In  some  forms 
of  apparatus,  such  as  the  vitascope, . .  the  shutter  is  omitted. 

t  Vita-tion.  Obs.-^  [ad.  L.  vitdtioj  i.  vUare  to 
avoid.]  'An  eschewing,  voiding,  or  shunning' 
(Blount). 

1623  CocKERAM  I.    (Hence  in  Blount  and  Phillips.] 

Vita'tiveness.  Pkren.  [Irreg.  f.  L.  vita  life,] 
The  love  of  life,  the  desire  to  live,  regarded  as  a 
special  faculty  of  the  mind  or  brain. 

1843  G.  Combe  Syst.  Pkrenol.  (ed.  5)  I.  292  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  was  disposed  to  admit  the  existence  of  this  faculty, 
which  he  calls  Vitativeness.  188^  G.  Cohen  Mod.  Self- 
Instr.  Phrenol.  131  To  cultivate  Vitativeness  people  should 
lead  a  natural  and  healthy  life. 

Vitayle,  -ayll(e,  obs.  forms  of  Victdal. 


VITELLINE. 

Vitayler,  -lour,  obs.  forms  of  Victuallbe. 
+  Vitch,  obs.  var.  Fitch  sb.^    (Cf.  Vetch.) 

1498  Florio,  Vezza,  the  pulse  Veccie,  or  Vitches. 

Viteilour,  Vitel,  obs.  ff.  Victual(lek. 

t  Vitele.  Obs,-'-  [a.  obs.  Pg.  vitele!\    =  BetkL. 

xgSa  N,  Lichefif.ld  tr.  Castanheda's  Conq.  E.  Ind.  i, 
XVII.  44  In  this  was  y*  Vitele  which  the  king  doth  chaw 
in  his  mouth. 

Vlteler.  Vitell,  obs.  ff.  Victual(ler. 

Vitellarian  (vitelea-rian),  a.  Anat,  [f.  next] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  vitellarium. 

1877  HuxLEv  Anat.  inv.  Ani7n.  i.  67  The  function  of  the 
vitellarian  gland  may  be  taken  on  by  cells  of  the  ovary,  or 
oviduct.  Ibid,  iv.  199  Passing  between  the  anterior  vitel- 
larian masses. 

II Vitellarium  (vitele»rizJm).  Anat.  PI. 
-aria.  [mod.L.,  f.  viull-us  Vitellus.]  An  ac- 
cessory gland  in  tlie  female  productive  organs  of 
some  worms,  by  which  the  vitellus  for  the  eggs  is 
secreted  ;  a  yolk-gland. 

1865  Nat.  Hist.  Rev.  July  336  There  is  added  a  highly 
specialised  yolk-forming  apparatus,  or  'vitellarium  '.  1877 
Huxi-EV  Anat.  Inv.  Anini.  iv.  178  The  two  viteilaria, 
which  are  long  and  simple  or  branched  tubes,  open  into  the 
oviduct. 

Vitellary  (vi-telari,  vite-lari,  vai-),  sb.  and  a, 
[f,  L.  vitell-ns  Vitellus  +  -ary.] 

A.  sb.  f  1.  The  place  or  part  where  the  yolk  of 
an  tgg  is  formed.    Obs. 

1650  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep,  (ed.  2)  in.  xxviii.  151  A 
greater  difficulty .  .is,  how  the  sperm  of  the  Cock,  .attaineth 
unto  every  egg,  since  the  vitellary  or  place  of  the  yelk  is 
very  high.  1687  Phil.  Trans.  XVI.  482  Now  this  Fecun- 
dation seems  to  he  in  the  Vitellary,  and  not  in  the  Uterus, 
t  2.  (See  quot.)  Obs.-"" 

1736  Bailev  (fol.)  Pref.,  Vitellary.. t\ie  Yolk  of  an  Eggj 
but  some  use  it  to  signify  a  Cluster  of  Eggs. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vitellus  ;  vitelline. 
1846  Proc.  Amer  Philos.  Soc.  IV.  307  There  can  be  no 

mammiferous  germ  independent  of  vitellary  matter.  1854 
S.  P.  Woodward  Mollusca  11.  161  The  contractions  of  this 
caudal  vesicle  and  of  the  vitellary  vesicle  alternate.  1877 
Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  Ani/n.  vi.  323  A  caecal  process,  the 
remains,  according  to  Rathke,  of  one  lobe  of  the  vitellary 
sac  of  the  embryo. 

Viteller,  obs.  form  of  Victualler. 

Vitelli-,  combining  form  of  L.  vitelhis  Vitel- 
lus, employed  in  a  few  scientific  terms,  as  vitelU*- 
feroua,  vitelli'genous,  vitelli -gerous,  vito'lli- 
gine  adjs.y  producing  the  vitellus  or  yolk. 

1819  LiNDLEYtr.  Richard's  Obs.  Fruits  ^  Seeds  52  The 
most  simple  *vitelliferous  embryo.  Ibid.  59  This  embryo 
is  composed,  like  those  which  are  called  vitelliferous,  of 
two  distinct  bodies.  1859  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  121V1 
The  ova,  as  they  continue  to  descend  in  the  "vitelligenous 
part  of  the  tube,. .assume  the  form  of  sub-triangular  flat- 
tened bodies.  1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life  p.  cxxv,  A 
complicated  reproductive  apparatus,  in  which. . vitelligen- 
ous  exist  independently  of  germigenous  glands.  1877  Hux- 
ley Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  vii.  442,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that., these  epithelial  cells,. play  the  part  of  vitclHgenous 
cells.  1898  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London  555  Thelarvee  of  many 
Teleosteans.  .in  the  *vitelligerous  condition,  1864  Cobbold 
Entozoa  214  The  female  organs,  .consist  of  two  masses  of 
*vitelligine  glands  occupying  a  limited  space. 

ViteTIicle.  Biol,  [f.  L.  vitell-tts  Vitellus  + 
dim.  ending  -icle.'\     A  vitelline  sac ;  a  yolk-sac. 

x85a  Branoe  Diet.  Sci.,  etc  (ed.  2)  Suppl.  s.v.,  In  man 
and  mammaliathevitellicle  is  called  the 'umbilical  vesicle  '. 

Vitelliu  (vite-lin,  V3i-).  C/iem.  Also  -ine. 
[f.  VlTELL-US  +  -IN  1.] 

1.  The  albuminoidal  substance  in  the  yolk  of  egg, 
a  mixture  of  albumin  and  casein. 

1857  WiLLER  Elem.  Chem.f  Org.  647  These  bodies  of 
minor  importance,  such  as  globulin  and  vitellin.  1867 
Bloxam  Chem.  614  Yolk  of  egg  contains  a  modification  of 
albumen  termed  vitelline.  x886  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci. 
II. 640/1  The  yolk.. isa  bright  yellow  mixture  of  about  six- 
teen per  cent,  of  vitellin,  a  substance  resembling  albumen. 

2,  A  related  substance  found  in  the  seeds  of 
plants.     Also  attrib, 

x88a  Bentley  Man.  Bot.  (ed.  4)  35  The  proteids  exist  in 
these  grains  as  globulins,  which  hitherto  have  been  known 
only  to  occur  in  animals,  that  is,  as  myosin-globulin  and 
vitellin-globulin.  1885  Goodale  Physiol.  Bot.  (1892)  364 
Weyl . .  holds  that  legumin  is  a  mixture  of  vegetable  vitellin 
and  casein. 

Vitelline  (vite*bin,  -in,  vai-),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
5-6  vitellyn(e,  6  vytellyn,  7  vitellin.  [ad, 
med.L.  vitellln-us^  f.  L.  vitell-us  Vitellus.  Cf. 
OF.  vitellin  (in  sense  i).] 

A.  adj.  1.  Coloured  like  the  yolk  of  an  egg; 
deep-yellow  with  a  tinge  of  red.  In  early  use  spec. 
of  bile. 

?(Zi4xa  Lvix;.  T100  Merchants  307  Yif  of  col  re  he  take 
his  groundement  Pure  or  vnpure,  citryn  or_  vitellyne. 
c  1530  yudic.  Urines  11.  viii,  33  Color  Prassyn  is  gendred 
of  a  color  vitellyn.  Ibid,  ix,  36  b,  Coler  citrin  &  Coler 
vytellyn  be  all  one.  1596  Barrouch  Meth.  Physick  (ed.  3) 
393  Matter  cholericke  and  filthie  (as  one  would  say)  vitel- 
line, the  which  causeth  feuers.  1666  G.  Harvey  Morbus 
Angl.  XXV.  (1672)  56  If  we  should  commit  the  first  of  these, 
namely  yellow,  or  vitellin  cholerto  the  test.  \(A^x.x,  Bonet's 
Merc.  Compit.  vi.  244  A  yellow  colour  arises,  which  indi- 
cates vitelline  Bile.  1887  W.  Phillips  Brit.  Discomycetes 
144  Hymenium  vitelline ;  stem  rather  long. 

2.  Biol.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vitellus  or  yolk 
of  an  egg. 

X835-*  T'fMWx  C^/,/4«a/.  1. 545/1  Only  the. .oilyparticles 
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of  the  vitelline  nidus  could  be  expected  to  be  seen.  1849 
Owes  Pixrtlunoginesii  73  An  ovum . .  may  contain  a  supple- 
mentary nutrient  viielUne  mass,  properly  called  yelk.  1883 
Science  \.  451/2  This  sac.  was  connected  with  the  foetal 
vascular  system  by  a  viteiline  artery  and  two  veins. 

b.  Vitelline  metnbrane^  sac,  the  transparent 
membrane  which  surrounds  the  yolk  of  an  egg ;  the 
yolk-sac  ;  the  investing  membrane  of  the  embryo. 

1845  Todd  &  Bowman  Pkys.  AnaL  I.  48  The  first,  or 
the  vitelline  membrane  of  the  ovum,  is  the  wall  of  a  cell. 
1861  J.  R.  Greene  Man.  Antm.  Kingd.,  Calent.  15  In 
addition  to  these  parts,  many  ova  are  provided  with  an 
outer  envelope,  known  as  the  yolk-sac  or  '  vitelline  mem- 
brane '.  1880  GcNTHER  Fishes  166  Generally  the  vitelline 
sac  of  the  embryoes  is  free. 

B.  sb.  The  yolk,  the  vitellary  substance, 

X891  CetU,  Diet. 

Hence  t  Vitollinous  a,     (See  quot.)    Obs. 

1786  Abebcrombie  Arr.  35  in  Gnrd.  Assist.^  VitelHnous, 
or  yellow  barked  [willow-tree]. 

Vite'llo-,  combining  form  (cf.  Vitelli-)  of 
ViTKLLUS,  used  \n  a  few  terms  (^Biol.  and  Chem.)^ 
as  vitello-duot,  -intestinal  a.,  -lutein,  -phag, 
-pubin  (see  quots.). 

1888  RoLLESTON  &  Jackson  Anim.  Life  647  Internally  it 
opens,  when  single,  into  the  *vltelIo-duct,  or  germ-duct. 
1854  Bushman  in  Of^'s  Circ.  Sci.  11.  84  A  communication 
is  found  to  have  arisen  between  the  yolk  and  the  intestine, 
by  a  wide  duct  termed  the  '"vitello-inte^itinal  duct.  x886 
Buck's  Handbk,  Med.  Sci.  II.  247/2  In  the  red  eggs  of 
Maja  squinado  R.  Maly  found  two  kinds  of  coloring 
matter,  which  he  named  •vitellolutein  and  vitellorubin. 
Ibid.  248/1  Vitellolutein  is  soluble  in  alcohol  to  a  clear 
yellow  solution.  1904  Science  8  April  588/2  There  is  no 
satisfactory  evidence  to  show  that  the  cells . .  are  really  such, 
and  not  dividing  cleavage  cells  or  possibly  *viteIIophas;s. 
x886  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  II.  248/1  •Vitellorubin 
occurs  in  an  amorphous  form,  soluble  in  alcohol  to  a  brown 
fluid. 

Vitello'genous,  a,     [f.  prec.  +  -gbn  +  -ous.] 

Producing  the  vitellus  or  yolk. 

i9ja  E.  R.  Lankester  Advancem,  Set  (1890)  265  The 
others  disappear  as  . .  vitellogenous  cells.  1878  F.  J.  Bell 
Gegenbaur s  Comp.  Anat.  301  This  vitellogenous  layer 
occupies  the  portion  of  the  chamber  behind  the  egg-cell. 

|]  Vitellus  (vite'los,  vai-).  [t«  vitellus  yolk  of 
an  egg.] 

L  Embryol.  The  yolk  of  an  egg ;  the  germina- 
tive  contents  of  an  ovum-cell. 

i7a8  Chambf.rs  Cycl.  s,v.  Eg«^  In  the  middle  of  the  inner 
White,  is  the  Vitellus  or  Yelk.  2826  Gooo  Bk.  Nat.  (1834) 
I.  165  In  this  respect  the  albumen  of  the  cotyledon  corres- 
ponds with  the  vitellus  of  the  hen's  egg.  1857  Berkeley 
Cryptog.  Bot.  xv.  26  Nothing  can  be-  more  close  than  the 
mode  of  development  in  these,  .and  of  the  vitellus  in  the 
eggs  of  certain  Molluscn.  2877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  Anim, 
367  In  certain  Amphipods.. the  vitellus  undergoes  complete 
division. 

2.  Bot.  A  fleshy  sac  situated  between  the  albu- 
men and  the  embryo  in  a  seed. 

x8o7  J.  E.  Smith  Phys.  Bat.  292  The  Vitellus  \s  esteemed 
by  Girtner  to  conipose  the  bulk  of  the  seed  in  Fuci,  Mosses 
and  Ferns.  1829  T.  Castle  Introd.  Bot.  245  The  vitellus 
is  an  organ  of  a  fleshy  but  firm  texture,  situated,  when  pre- 
sent, between  the  albumen  and  embryo.  1861  Brntley 
Man.  Bot.  444  Embryo  minute,  enclosed  in  a  vitellus,  and 
outside  of  abundant  fieshy  albumen, 
b.  (See  quot.) 

zooo  B.  D.  Jackson  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms,  Vitel/us,.. an  oily 
substance  adhering  to  the  spores  of  Lycopodium. 

Viterde,  variant  of  Vittebed  a,  Obs. 

fViteroke.  Obs.-~^  [app.  related  to  Vittebed, 
FiTTEBEO  a."]     A  ragged  upper  garment. 

a  j*zi  Ancr,  R,  328  Heo  hudet  eke  hore  ihole  clones,  & 
do3  an  aire  vuemeste  on  viterokes  al  to  torene. 

Vith,  ME.  form  of  With. 

Vipele,  southern  ME.  var.  Fiddle  sb. 

Viti-,  combining  form  of  L.  vilis  vine,  occur- 
ring in  a  few  forms,  as  viti'ferous  a.  [L.  vUifer]^ 
f  vitigi'neous  a.  [L.  vitigi?teus'\  (see  quots.). 

Also  (in  recent  diets.)  viticide  something  which  kills  or 
destroys  vines ;  viticolous  adj.,  living  on  or  in  vines. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.^  Viti/erous,  that  bears  Vines.  1721 
Bailev,  VitigineouSt  that  cometh  of  a  Vine.  1753  C/irt/«- 
ber^  Cycl.  Suppl,  s.v.  Porrinn,  The  vitigineous  wild  leek  of 
Gerrard. 

tVitialy  a.  Obs.—^  [f.  L.  vztinm  +  -al.] 
Vicious. 

1614  T.  Adams  Sinners  Passing  Bell  Wks.  (1625)  253 
There  is  nothing  on  it  [jc.  earth]  that  is  of  it,  which  is  not 
become  more  vitiall,  then  vitall. 

Vitiate  (vi/i/tj,/>//.  a.  Now  rare.  Also  5-6 
viciat(e,  6  vicyate,  vycyat(e.  [ad.  L.  vitidt-us 
(med.L.  also  vicidt-us\  pa.  pple,  of  vitidrex  see 
next.) 

1,  Vitiated,  depraved,  infected,  spoiled  :  a.  In 
predicative  use. 

«4J»-5o  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  427  Peple  viciate  and  pol- 
lute, to  whom  hit  was  not  lawefulle  to  offre.  Ibid.  V.  213 
A  man  viciate  of  body  scholde  not  receyve  ordres.  1539 
V.\.SQT  Cast.  Helthe  i.  (1541)  ib,  Fyre.  .is  the  clarifyer  of 
other  elementes  if  they  be  vicyate  or  out  of  theyr  naturall 
temperaunce.  1545  Raynald  Syrth  Mankynde  79  Yf  the 
matrice  be  perysshed  or  otherwyse  viciate.  1737  Bracken 
Farriery  Impr.  (1756)!.  i4Thc  Blood  is. .vitiate  or  corrupt. 
b.  Const,  by  or  ivitk. 

£1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  iii.  Ix.  140  Nature  sliden  &  viciat 
by  be  first  man  Adam  bom?  synne.  i46oCAPGRAVRCAr(7«. 
Ded.  I  For  the  eldebokes..thou5  thei  were  mad  ful  treuly, 
jet  be  thei  viciat  be  the  wriieres.  153^  Morb  %nd  Pt.  Con- 
fut.  Tindale  11.  Wks.  636/2  The  scripture  adulterate  and 
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viciate  with  false  gloses  &  wrongc  expostcions.  157a  Bosse- 
WELL  Artnorie  in.  7  Neyther  with  the  sonne  beame  is 
viciate  the  sterre,  Nor  yet  by  the  bearing  of  a  sonne,  the 
mother. 

C.  Used  attributively. 

1551  Robinson  tr.  Morels  Utopia  \\.  (1895)  202  In  their 
viciate  and  corrupt  taste.  1665  G.  Harvey  Advice  agst. 
Plague  15  Add  thereunto  the  vitiate  disposition  of  the  air. 
1913  A.  NoYES  Tales  of  Mermaid  Tavern,  Raleigh,  He 
never  stooped,  Never  once  pandered  to  that  vitiate  hour. 

1 2.  Sc.  Law.  Rendered  null  or  void ;  interfered 
or  tampered  with.    Obs. 

1586  in  Dunfennline  Regr.  (Bann.  CI.)  449  Ve  auld 
assumptioun  of  ye  said  thnd  is  vitiat  be  ye  said  commen- 
datouris  proper  deidis.  1593  Sc.  Acts  Parlt.^  Jas.  F/(i8i6) 
IV.  25/2  As  ony  pairt  of  the  rent  of  dumfermling  now 
viciat  salbe  recoverit.  1678  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  Crim.  Laws 
Scot.  I.  xxvii.  §  2.  (1699)  135  It  is  said  to  be  suspect,  if.  .it 
appear  vitiat  by  ocular  inspection. 

Vitiate  (vi*Jitf't),  v.  Also  6-8  vioiat(o,  7 
vitiat,  vitiatt.  [f.  L,  vitiat-  (med.L.  also  viciat-), 
ppl.  stem  of  vitidre  (whence  It.  viziare,  Sp.  and 
Pg.  vidar,  F.  vicier),  f.  vitium  ViCH  sb.^  Cf.  prec] 

1.  trans.  To  render  incomplete,  imperfect,  or 
faulty  ;  to  impair  or  spoil. 

1534  More  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1303/1  Hym  must  we 
serue,  though  specially  wyth  the  mynde  (whych  if  it  be 
not  good,  viciateth  all  together)  yet.. also  wyth  body  and 
goodes  and  al.  a  1631  Donne  Serm.,  Matt,  v,  16  (1640)  82 
A  superstitious  end,  or  a  seditious  end  vitiates  the  best 
worke.  1665  Manley  Grotius*  Lo7U  C.  Wars  453  Other 
Advices  were  prefer'd,  which.. do  many  limes  vitiate,  if 
not  ruine,  the  most  noble  and  valiant  Undertakings.  1678 
Barclay  Apol.  Quakers  vii.  §  2. 19;^  This  Doctrine  of  Justi- 
fication hath  been,  and  is  greatly  vitiated  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  17U  Addison  Sped.  No.  25  p  5  A  continual  Anxiety 
for  Life  vitiates  all  the  Relishes  of  it,  and  casts  a  Gloom 
over  the  whole  Face  of  Nature.  1738  Warburton  Div. 
Legal.  I.  166  Time,  which  naturally  and  fatally  violates 
and  depraves  all  things.  1794  Hutton  Philos,  Light,  etc. 
124  It  would  only  lead  us  into  error,  and  thus  vitiate  the 
science  or  pliilosophy  in  which  it  were  employed.  1808 
T.  Haslam  ObserT/.  Madness  ^  Mel.  i.  (1809J  31  It  might 
De  urged,  that  in  these  instances,  the  perception  was  vitiated. 
1851  NiCHOL  Archit.  Heav.  (ed.  9)  60  Considering  that  a 
deviation  from  truth  by  the  fraction  of  abairbreadth,  would 
vitiate  the  figure. 

b.  To  corrupt  id)  literary  works  or  (^)  language 
by  carelessness,  arbitrary  changes,  or  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  elements. 

(«)  1659  Bp.  Walton  Consid.  Considered  igZ  TheSeptua- 
gint. .which  we  now  have  is  the  same  for  substance  with 
that  anciently  used,  though.. by  the  injury  of  time,  and 
frequent  transcriptions  vitiated.  1788  Reid  Aristotle's 
Logic  i.  §  I.  5  There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  what  [works] 
are  his  be  not  much  vitiated  and  interpolated. 

{b)  1690  Temple  Ess.,  Poetry  Wks.  1720  I.  243  Where- 
ever  the  Roman  Colonies  had  remained,  and  their  Language 
had  been  generally  spoken,  the  common  People  used  that 
still,  but  vitiated  with  the  base  Allay  of  their  Provincial 
Speech.  1741  De  Foe's  TourGt.  Biit.  (ed.  3)  lU.  4  It  is 
observable,  that  the  Normans  could  not  well  pronounce 
Lincohj,  but  vitiated  it  to  Nichol.  1756  Johnson  Diet, 
Pref.,  Many  barbarous  terms  and  phrases,  by  which  other 
dictionaries  may  vitiate  the  style,  are  rejected  from  this. 
1790  '  Cassandra  *  (J.  Bruckner)  Crit.  Tooke's  Purley  55 
Those  who  consider  how  much  the  language  had  been 
vitiated  at  the  time  they  lived,  by  the  importation  of 
foreign  words, 

2.  To  render  corrupt  in  morals;  to  deprave  in 
respect  of  principles  or  conduct;  to  lower  the 
moral  standard  of  (persons). 

XS34  More  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1311/2  We  shulde  note 
well  and  marke  thereby,  that  the  vice  of  a  vicious  per- 
sonne,  viciateth  not  the  company  or  congregacion.  1658-9 
in  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  59  This  will  not  vitiate 
persons,  but  your  nature  and  your  posterity.  168a  Burnet 
Rights  Princes  Pref.  13  Mankind  is  not  so  vitiated  with 
prejudice.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  177  F  12  The  sup- 
pression of  those  habits  with  which  I  was  vitiated,  1770 
Junius  Lett,  xxxvii.  (1788)  199  If  any  part  of  the  represen- 
tative body  be  not  chosen  by  the  people,  that  part  vitiates 
and  corrupts  the  whole.  1853  C.  L.  Brace  Home  Life 
Germany  258  In  1806,  the  army  had  become  thoroughly 
vitiated  by  luxury.  1880  E.  Kikkk  Garjield  55  In  short, 
he  had  only  one  fault,  but  that  was  radical,  and  in  the  end, 
vitiated  the  whole  man.  He  was  thoroughly  selfish. 
b.  Similarly  with  impersonal  objects. 

1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  IVitchcr.  v.  v.  (1886)  80  He  being  a 
spirit,  may  with  Gods  leave  and  ordinance  viciat  and  corrupt 
the  spirit  and  will  of  man,  z598Marsi'ON  Pygnial,,  Sat.  li, 
Many  spots  my  mind  doth  vitiate.  1634  Habington  Cas- 
tara  Pref.  (Arb.)  12,  I  encounter'd  there..  Innocencie,.  .not 
vitiated  by  conversation  with  the  world.  1675  Traherne 
Chr.  Ethics  324  So  doth  one  vice  cherished  and  allowed 
corrupt  and  viciate  all  the  vertues  in  the  whole  world.  1714 
R,  FiDDES  Pract.  Disc.  n.  93  Sufferings  vitiate  the  best 
tempers.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  172  p  2  Many  vitiate 
their  principles  in  the  acquisition  of  riches.  1837  Hr.  Mar. 
TiNEAU  Soc.  Amer,  III.  263  The  encouragement  of  an 
amusement  which  does  seem  to  be  vitiated  there.  1847 
Hamilton  Retvards  ^  Punishm.  viii.  (1853)  362  One  sin  of 
youth  vitiates  a  protracted  life.  1861  Mill  UtiUt.  i.  4  To 
what  extent  the  moral  beliefs  of  mankind  have  been  vitiated 
.  .by  the  absence  of  any  distinct  recognition  of  an  ultimate 
standard. 

C.  To  pervert  (the  eye,  taste,  etc.),  so  as  to  lead 
to  false  judgements  or  preferences. 

1806  A.  Hunter  Culina  (ed.  3)  120  Stomachs  may  be  so 
far  vitiated  as  to  lose  all  relish  for  plain  roast,  or  boiled 
meat.  x8ai  Craig  Led.  Drawing,  etc.  ii.  103  This  prac 
tice  has  such  a  tendency  to  vitiate  the  eye  and  to  mislead 
the  mind.  1845  M^'Culi.och  Taxation  1.  vi.  (1852)  245  It 
had  the  mischievous  effect  of  vitiating  the  public  taste  and 
stimulating  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits. 


VITIATED, 

f  3.  To  deflower  or  violate  (a  woman).    Obs. 
1547-50  [see  Vitiating  vbl.  sb.].     i6a4  Hevwood  Gunaik. 

I.  35  lill  she  returned  into  her  owne  naturall  forme,  in 
which  he  vitiated  her,  and  of  her  begat  Achilles,  c  1645 
Howell  Lett.  (1650)  I.  49  This  beutious  Maid  [Venice] 
hath  bin  often  attempted  to  be  vitiated.  1675  Baxter 
Cath.  Theol.  i.  107  Being  not., moved  by  him  (as  David  to 
murder  Urias,  and  to  vitiate  his  wife).  1710  Steele  Tatter 
No.  198  f  8  He  confessed  his  Marriage,  and  his  placing  his 
Companion  on  Purpose  to  vitiate  his  Wife.  1769  Black- 
stone  Comm.  IV.  8r  It  was  a  felony  and  attended  with  a 
forfeiture  of  the  fief,  if  the  vasal  vitiated  the  wife  or  daugh- 
ter of  his  lord.  1791  Burke  Let.  Meynber  Nat.  Assembly 
Wks.  VI.  36  Pedagogues,  who  betray  the  most  awful 
family  trusts,  and  vitiate  their  female  pupils. 

4,  To  corrupt  or  spoil  in  respect  of  substance ; 
to  make  bad,  impure,  or  defective. 

157a  J.  Jones  Bathes  Buckstone  15  For  blood  is  the  trea- 
sure of  lyfe,not  viciated.  1599  Sandys  Eurepx  Spec.  (1632) 
103  As  a  dead  Flie  doth  vitiate  a  whole  boxe  of  sweet 
oyntment.  1608  Topsell  S^^/^m/j  125  Euen  as  women  in 
their  monthly  courses  doe  vitiat  their  looking-glasses. 
1653  L.  S.  People's  Liberty  iii.  6  As  much  water  cannot  so 
soon  be  viciated  as  a  lesser  quantity.  16^4  R.  Godfrey 
Jnj.  ^  Ab.  Physic  33  The  very  texture  of  his  Stomach  and 
other  vital  bowels  was  vitiated.  1759  Mills  tr,  DuhamePs 
Husb,  I.  xvi.  93  Farmers  distinguish  the  wheat  thus  vitiated 
by  saying  that  it  is  blacked  in  the  point.  1789  W.  Buchan 
Dom.  Med.  (1790)  465  When  the  saliva  is  vitiated,.,  the  cur- 
ing of  the  disorder  is  the  cure  of  this  symptom.  1863  Geo. 
Eliot  Romola  xxxiv.  The  oncoming  of  a  malady  that  has 
permanently  vitiated  the  sight.  iSSzA/ed.  Temp.  Jml.  No. 
52. 177  As  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  you,  it  vitiates  the  blood. 
b.  esp.  To  render  (air)  impure  and  so  inade- 
quate for,  or  injurious  to,  life. 

1715  Desaculiers  Fires  Ivtpr.  34Theill  Humours  which 
go  out  of  their  Bodies.. vitiate  the  Air  more  and  more. 
1793  Beddoes  Consump.  137  Only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  air  was  vitiated,  i.e.  converted  into  fixed  air.  1869 
E.  A.  Pakkes  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  118  The  impurity  of 
the  air  vitiated  by  respiration.  i8?8  Huxlev  Physiogr. 
84  This  gas  would  unduly  .iccumulate,  and  . .  vitiate  the 
entire  bulk  of  the  atmosphere. 

5,  To  render  of  no  effect ;  to  invalidate  either 
completely  or  in  part ;  spec,  to  destroy  or  impair 
the  legal  effect  or  force  of  (a  deed,  etc.). 

1621  Sanderson  Serm.  I.  170  An  earthly  judge  is  subject 
to  misprision,  mis-information,  partiality,  corruption,  and 
sundry  infirmities  that  may  vitiate  his  proceedings.  X7a6 
AvLiFFE  Parergon  104  A  Transposition  of  the  Order  of  the 
Sacramental  Words,  does,  in  some  Mens  Opinion,  vitiate 
Baptism.  1790  Bukke  Fr,  Rev.  37  If  all  the  absurd  theories 
of  lawyers  and  divines  were  to  vitiate  the  objects  in 
which  they  are  conversant,  we  should  have  no  law,  and 
no  religion  left  in  the  world.   1827  Jarman  Po^velts  Devises 

II.  21  If  an  undefined  portion  of  a  bequest  is  to  be  applied 
to  a  purpose  void  by  the  statute,  it  vitiates  the  whole.  1853 
Lytton  My  Novel  xii.  xxvii,  1  told  them  flatly.. that,  as 
Mr.  Egerton's  agent,  I  would  allow  no  proceedings  that 
might  vitiate  the  election.  1883  Law  Rep.  11  Q.  B.  l3iv.  568 
The  plaintiff  is  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  illegal  objects 
of  the  association  ; . .  and  this  circumstance  alone  vitiates  the 
contract  for  repayment. 

b.  To  render  (an  argument,  etc.)  inconclusive 
or  unsatisfactory. 

1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  i.  iii.  §  i.  308  This  will 
not  vitiate  the  foregoing  Conjectures.  1846  Mill  Logic 
I.  V.  §3  The  theory  of  that  intellectual  process  has  been- 
vitiated  by  the  influence  of  these  erroneous  notions.  _x866 
Herschel  Fatn.  Led.  Sci.  (1867)  73  His  proof  is  vitiated 
by  an  enormous  oversight:  and  the  thing.. is  a  physical 
impossibility,  1878  Stewart  &  Tait  Unseen  Univ.  ii.  §  84, 
94  It  is  this  eternity  of  atom  which  vitiates  the  h>-pothesis. 

t  6.  a.  To  adulterate.   Obs.-^ 

17*8  Sheridan  tr.  Persius  ii.  (1739)  35  It  was  Luxury  first 
made  us  vitiate  our  Oyl  with  Cassia, 
■f"  b.  To  alter  feloniously.   Obs.~^ 

1753  Scots  Mag.  Aug.  420/1  And  William  Taylor,  for 
vitiating  a  bank-note. 

Hence  Vi'tiating  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1547  Hooper  Declar,  Christ  ff  Oj/ice  xii.  L  viij,  The 
deathe  of  his  chyldre,  the  conspyricie  of  Absolon,  the 
uiciating  of  his  wiues.  « 1550  Leland  Itin.  (1769)  _V.  21 
The  Collegiate  Chirch  ..was  tranglatid  to  Aberguili  for 
vitiating  of  a  Maide.  1647  Clarendon  Contempl.  Ps. 
Tracts  (1727)  392  The  yielding  to  every  corrupt  affection 
and  passion  is  as  great  a  vitiating  and  weakening  of  the 
mind.  1669  Bovle  Certain  Physiol.  Ess.  (ed.  2)  AbsoL 
Rest  Bodies  27  Finding  its  passage  obstructed  ..  by  the 
vitiating  of  the  Pores  of  the  Glass.  1858  J.  Maktineau 
Stud.  Chr.  2y$  A  certain  vitiating  unsoundness  of  mind. 
1859  GEp.  Eliot  A.  Bcde  xxix,  No  man  can  escape  this 
vitiating  efl'ect  of  an  offence  against  his  own  sentiment  of 
right. 

Vitiated  (vi-Ji^'ted),  ppL  a.  [f.  the  vb.]  That 
has  undergone  vitiation  ;  corrupted,  spoiled,  im- 
paired :  a.  In  respect  of  substance. 

1620  Venner  Via  Recta  vii.  135  Those  [almonds]  that., 
[are]  reserued  all  the  yeare,  so  that  they  waxe  not  too 
dry,  or  in  their  colour  and  substance  vitiated  [etc.].  1644 
Milton  Areop.  (Arb.)  43  Wholesome  meats  to  a  vitiated 
stomack  differ  little  or  nothing  from  unwholesome.  1688 
Boyle  Vitiated  Sight  271  Some  may  think  that  [such]  a 
man  has  rather  an  excellent,  than  a  vitiated  sight.  .»747tf- 
Astruc's  Fevers  285  These  cells  becoming  turgid  with  this 
viciated  matter,  raise  ihacuticula.  xj'joPhil.  Trans.  LX, 
400  It  might.. seem  possible,  that  blood-letting  had  only 
let  out  the  vitiated  part.  18x3  J.  Thomson  Led.  Injlam, 
648  When  the  vesications  pass  mto  the  state  of  sloughing, 
or  vitiated  ulcers.  x8a6  S.  Cooper  First  IJnes  Surg. 
(ed.  5)  38  Certain  deleterious  kinds  of  food,  such  as  the 
ergot  or  vitiated  rye.  1867  A.  Barrv  Sir  C.  Barry  vi.  166 
The  smoke  and  vitiated  air  of  every  room  in  the  building. 
1893  Photogr.  Ann.  II.  213  Confinement  in  the  vitiated 
atmosphere  of  an  ill- ventilated  dark  room. 

b.  In  some  abstract  quality  or  principle. 


VITIATION. 

x66o  R.  Coke  Power  ^  Suhj.  189  No  affliction,  or  the 
keeping  the  thing  detained,  ought  to  Injure  ihe  Appellant, 
or  the  vitiated  Cause  ayded  by  remedy  of  the  Appeal.  1719 
De  Foe  Crusen  1.  2ot  To  have  no  other  Guide  than  that  of 
their  own  abominable  and  vitiated  Passions.  1740  Gibber 
Afioi.  iv.  68  It  is  ..  to  the  vitiated  and  low  Taste  of 
the  Spectator,  that  the  Gorruptions  of  the  Stage  ..  have 
been  owing.  1790  Burkk  Fr.  R^v.  100  It  is  in  us  the  de- 
generate choice  oj a  vitiated  mind.  1833  I.  Taylor /'awa/. 
I.  I  Vitiated  religious  sentiments  have  too  much  connexion 
with  the  principles  of  our  physical  constitution  to  [etc.]. 
1841  D'lsRAF.Li  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  97  This  vulgar  or  cor- 
rupt Latin. .was  the  vitiated  mother  of  the  sister-languages 
of  Europe.  1871  Darwin  Desc.  Man  II.  xiv.  115  Vitiated 
instincts  may  also  account  for  some  of  the  hybrid  unions 
above  referred  to. 

Vitiation  ^vijl^'-jan).  [ad.  L.  vitidiio  (rare), 
or  f.  ViTiATc:  &.]  The  action  of  vitiating,  the  fact 
or  state  of  beini;  vitiated,  in  senses  of  the  verb. 

**3S  Jac«so.m  Creed  viix.  xx.  §  5  No  addition  is  forbidden, 
but  such  as  includeth  a  vitiation  of  the  text.  1658  Phillips, 
yHiaiion,  a. corrupting  or  defiling;  alsoadeflowring.  1666 
G.  Harvey  Jifori.  Ang-L  xvii.  (1672)  35  The  cause  of  the 
foresaid  extenuation  of  body.. is  imputed  to. .the  bloods 
vitiation  by  malign  putrid  vapors,  smoaking  throughout  the 
vessels.  i8oa  Paley  Nat.  TheoU  xxvu  (1819)  429  That 
vitiation  of  taste  which  frequently  occurs  in  fevers,  when 
every  taste  is  irregular  and  every  one  bad.  1809  \V.  Irving 
Knickerb.  (i86i)  61  The  original  name  of  the  island. .has 
already  undergone  considerable  vitiation.  1843  Mill  Logic 
I.  ii.  §  5  With  the  least  vitiation  of  the  truth  of  any  propo- 
sitions, 1863  Geo.  Eliot  Komola  xxv,  No  man  ever 
struggled  to  retain  power  over  a  mixed  multitude  without 
suffering  vitiation. 

Vi'tiator.  rarr"^.  [ad.  L.  vitidtor  (rare)  or  f. 
Vitiate  z/.]     One  who  or  that  which  vitiates. 

1846  Landor  imag.  Corw.  VVks.  I.  68/2  The  worst  vitiator 
and  violator  of  the  Muses  and  the  Graces. 
Viti'CUlated,  a.    Bot.    rare-\  [f.  L,vtticu/a, 
dim.  oivltis  vine.]     ^See  quot.) 

1717  P.  Blaib  Pkarmaco-Bot,  v.  215  Viticulated,  or  Vine- 
like f^aves- 
Viti  cnlO'Se,  a.    Bot.     [ad,  mod.L.  vlticulos- 
usj  f.  L.  vTtuui-a  (see  prec. ).]     (See  qnot.) 
^  x866  Treas.  Bot.  1222/1  Viiiculose^  furnished  with  trail- 
ing stems  or  viticulae- 
Viti'CUloas,  a.  rarer^,  [See  prec  and  -ous.] 
Resemblinj^  the  shoots  of  a  vine. 

1637  foMLiNsoN  Renou's  Diip.^^i  Out  of  which  [sc.  the 
root  of  scammony]  slender  and  viticulous  branches  [L,  wVi- 
citlosi  surcu/i]  issue. 
Viticultoral  (vitikr-Itiural,  vaiti-),  a.  [f. 
Viticulture  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  viti- 
culture;    connected  with  thegrowinij  of  vines. 

1865  Paii  Mall  G.  7  Nov.  9  .All  viticultural  operations  not 
requiring  the  muscular  strength  of  a  man.  \^Si  Encycl. 
Brit.  XXlV.  6ro/2  Hungary,  from  a  viticultural  point  of 
view,  forms  by  far  the  most  important  part. 
Viticulture  (vi-tik»ltiiii,  vaiti-).  [f.  VlTl- 
+  Culture.]  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  ;  vine- 
growing. 

x87a  Thudichum  &  Dupr£  {titU\  A  Treatise  on  the  Origin, 
Nature,  and  Varieties  of  Wine  :  being  a  complete  Manual 
of  Viticulture  and  (Enology.  x88x  Spectator  12  March  345 
Viticulture  can  only  be  successfully  followed  by  those  who 
give  to  it  constant  personal  attention.  i9i»  A.  Dobson 
S,  Richardson  iii.  66  His  latest  idea  was  to  establish  viti- 
culture in  England. 

Hence  Vltlou'ltnrer,  Viticnltnrist,  one  who 
is  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine;  a  vine- 
grower. 

_x88s  St.  yames'  Gaz.  zq  March  6/1  A  process  of  elimina- 
tion . .  turned  to  account  by  the  viticulturists.  x8^  Nature 
13  Nov.  38/2  To  aid  in  these  researches,  relations  have 
already  been  opened  with  horticulturists  and  viticulturists. 
X907  IVes/m.  Gaz.  20  June  2/2  Then  the  vtticulturers  tried 
to  carry  on  the  trade  themselves. 
Vitili^nouS  (vitili-dginas),  a.  [f.  L,  vili/t- 
gin-,  stem  of  vitiligo  (see  next)  +  -ous.]  Of  or 
connected  with,  of  the  nature  of,  vitiligo. 

1898  P.  Mansom  Trop.  Diseases  xxvi.  392  They  [leprosy 
spots]  may  be  mere  vitiliginous  patches. 

II  Vitiligo  (vitibi-gtfu).  Path.  [L.  vitiiigo 
tetter.]  A  skin  disease  characterized  by  the  pre- 
sence of  smooth  white  shining  tubercles  on  the 
face,  neck,  and  other  parts  of  the  body ;  a  species  of 
leprosy. 

1657  Physical  Dici.^  Vitiligo^  a  foulness  of  the  skin  with 
spots  of  divers  colours.  Nforphew.  1693  tr.  Blancards 
Phys.Dict.  (ed.  2\  Vitiligo^  a  sort  of  Leprosie  ;  there  arc 
Three  kinds  of  them  [etc.].  1814  Bate.man  Cutaneous  Dis. 
(od.  3)  274  The  disease,  which  is  here  intended  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  term  Vitiligo^  is., somewhat  rare.  1864 
W.  T.  Fox  Skin  Dis.  21  Albinism,  vitiligo,  deformities  of 
vascular  and  sebaceous  structure.  1889  Buck's  Hnndhk. 
Med.  Sci.  VIII.  6:)4  I  The  dark-skinned  races  are  rather 
more  subject  to  vitiligo  than  t^ose  of  fair  skin  and  light  hair. 
Hence  li  7itiligoi-dea,  a  skin-disease  resembling 
vitiligo. 

X873  F.  T.  Roberts  TIte.  ff  Pract.  Med.  779  A  pecu- 
liar enlargement  (of  the  liverl  associated  whh  vitiligoidea. 
X899  Allbutfs.^yst.  Med.  VIII.  767  Two  cases  are.. dis- 
cussed by  Addison  and  Gull. .in  relation  to  vitiligoidea. 

Vitili'tiffate,  v.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
vitilUigdre.\  (See  quot.)  Hence  Vitilitigating 
///.  a, 

1670  Blount  Glossogr.  (ed.  i,\  Vitiliti^aiey . .  to  backbite,  to 
detract,  to  wrangle,  or  make  bate.  Htidebras.  [Cf.  next.] 
1819  H.  Busk  Vestriad  in.  717  In  heaven  yclept  Alecto.. 
Put  Discord  called  by  mortals  here  on  earth ;  A  vitilitigat- 
ing horrid  girL 
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I     Vitilitiga'tion.  rflfd.  [See prec.  and- ation.] 
Contention,  wrangling. 

1647  N.  Ward  Simple  Cobler  14  It  is  a  most  toylsome 
taske  to  lunne  the  wild-goose  chase  after  a  well  breath 'd 
Opinionist:  They  deliglit  in  vitilitigation.  1663  Uutler 
Hud,  I.  iii.  1262  ril  force  you  by  right  ratiocination  To* 
leave  j'our  Vitilitigation. 

t  Vltilitigious,  n.  Obs.-^  [f.  L.  vitilUig-dre 
(see  above),  after  litigious.']  Contentious,  quanel- 
some. 

1683  E.  Hooker  Pre/.  Pordage's  Mystic  Div.  19  Most 
mevangelicly  malevolous,  viiious,  vitilitigious. 

Vitiosity  (viji^i-siti).  Also  6-7,  9  viciosity 
(6  -itie,  -itee),  7-  visiositie.  [ad.  L.  vitiositas, 
i.  vitiosus  :  see  next  and  -ITV.  So  OF.  viciositi 
{vicieusitl,  -ete),  It.  viziosita.'] 

f  1.  A  defect  or  fatilt ;  an  imperfection.    Obs. 

1538  Et.voT  Diet.  Addit.,  Cacia^  viciositie,  or  that  whiclie 
we  commonly  iXo  calle,  a  faute  in  a  thynge.  1563  Abp. 
Parker  Corr.  (Parker  tioc.)  199  With  my  natural  viciosity 
of  overmuch  shamefastness  \  am  so  babished . .  that  [etc.]. 
1589  PUTTENHAM  fw^.  /Wj/«r(Arb.)  167  It  maycoiue  topasse 
that  what  the  Grammarian  setteth  downe  for  a  viciositee  in 
speach  may  become  a  vertue  and  no  vice.  1665  Jer.  Tavlor 
Unum  Necess.  vi.  §  i6  ."Vny  person  that  hath  a  fault  or  a 
legal  impurity,  a  debt,  a  vitiosity,  defect,  or  imperfection. 

2.  The  state  or  character  of  being  morally 
vicious. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  247  Reason  by  little  and 
little  doth  illuminate,  purge  and  cleanse  the  -soule  in  abating 
and  diminishing  evermore  the  visiositie  thereof.  1643  Sir  T. 
Browne  Reli^.  Med.  I.  §42  My  untamed  affections  and 
confirmed  vitiosity  makes  mee  dayly  doe  worse.  1678 
CUDWORTH  Intell.  .'iyst.  I.  iii.  Contents  104  It  is  not  only 
moral  vitiosity  which  inclines  men  to  atheize.  178a  J. 
Brown  Conipend.  Viem  Nat.  ^  Rev.  Retig.  I.  13  An  in- 
conceivable vitiosity  of  nature  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
godhead.  _  1836  Gilbert  Chr.  Atonem.  Notes  (1852)  380 
The  vitiosity  of  sin  and  public  injury  are  here  correlative, 
t  b.  An  instance  of  this  ;  a  vice.   Obs. 

1643  Sir  T.  Brownk  Relig.  Med.  it.  §  7  There  are  certaine 
tempers  of  body,  which,  .doe  hatch  and  produce  viciosities, 
whose.,  monstrosity  of  nature  admits  no  name.  X6S7GAULE 
Sap.  Just.  9  That,  after  Baptism,  it  is  no  real  viciosity,  but 
only  a  penalty. 

1 3.  The  quality  of  being  physically  impaired  or 
defective.   Obs. 

1647  A.  Ross  Mystag.  Poet.  i.  (1672)  9  In  this  Gum  \sc. 
myrrh]  Venus  is  much  delighted,  ai  being  a  help  to.. the 
vitiosity  of  the  Matrix.  1651  N.  BlGGS  Nciu  Disp.  r  223  If 
the  more  waterish  and  yellow  bloud  doth  denote  its  viti- 
osity. 

4.  Sc.  Law.  The  quality  of  being  faulty  or  im- 
proper in  a  legal  aspect. 

i7«S-8  Erskine  /nst.  Law  Scot.  111.  ix.  §  52  Such  confir. 
mation.. purges  the  vitiosity  of  his  former  intromissions. 
1838  W.  Bell  Diet.  Latv  Scot.  529  It  infers  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  intromitter  to  account  for  his  intromis- 
sions, which  takes  off  the  vitiosity,  and  renders  him  liable 
only  to  the  extent  of  his  intromissions. 

Vitious(;Iy,  -ness,  varr.  Vicious(ly,   -ness. 
Vitivert,  var.  Vetiteb.    Vitle,  Vitler,  obs. 
ff.  Victi;al(ler.    Vitles,  obs.  .Sc.  f.  Witless  a. 
Vitnes,  obs.  .Sc.  f.  Witness.      Vitoll,  obs.  f. 
Victual.    VitraoU,  obs.  f.  Vitriol. 
II  Vitrage  (v/tra-.:;).    [F.OTVnjj-«  glass-windows, 
I    f.  vitre  glass.]     Vilrage  net  (also  cloth),  a  lace- 
1    net  or  thin  fabric  suitable  for  window-curtains. 
I       1886  Daily  Nexus  14  June  2/7  Window-blinds,  vitrage 
nets,  and  other  goods  made  upon  curtain.machines  are  only 
in  moderate  request.     1894  Times  19  April  4/3  A  steady 
business  is  being  done  io  curtains,  antimacassars,  vitrage 
nets,  &C. 
Vi'trailed,  a.    rare-^.     [f.  F.  vitrail  (usu.  in 
pi.    vitraux)  a  glass-window.]      Having   glazed 
\    windows  or  compartments  (of  a  specified  colour). 
,       1884  RusKiN  Bible  Amiens  iv.  §  10  Tliis  Lord's  House 
j    and  bluevitrriiled  gate  of  Heaven. 
I      Vitraillist,     rare.    [f.  as  prec]     A  maker 
;    of  glass  ;  aa  artist  in  glass-work  for  windows,  etc. ; 
a  designer  in  stained-glass. 

1607  B.  Barnes  Divils  Charter  in.  v.  F3,  Th'  Italian 

Vitraillist,  Which  in  the  fierie   Phlegitonian  flames.  Did 

worke  strange  vitriall  diididoes  for  Dames.      1904  Daily 

I    ^.'}'"  28  July  4/1  In  the  inner  gallery  is  a  large  and  am. 

I    bitious  picture, . .  and  some  drawings  by  the  young  artist. 

But  it  is  as  a  vitraillist  that  he  excels. 

t  Vitre,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  vytre.  [a.  F. 
vitre,  ad.  L.  vitrtim  Vitrum.]     Glass. 

c  1410  Lvno.  Ballad  Commend.  Our  Lady  113  O  glorious 
viole.O  vitre  inviolate  !  1599  A.  HuME //y/Mnw  iii.  55  The 
glansing  thains,  and  vitre  bright,  Rcsplends  against  the 
sunne. 

t  Vitre,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  F.  vitri,  or  L. 
vitreies,  t.  vilriim  glass.]    =  Vitreous  a.  2  a. 

c  'SS"  Judic.   Urines  \\.  v.  24  The  .v.  spice  of  flewme  (s 
called  f1eumevitrium..anglice  a  flewme  vitre.    Ibid.w.'n. 
36  b  A  fleume  vitre,  and  a  whyte  fleume  be  all  one. 
Vitre,  variant  of  Vitry  Obs. 
t  Vitreal,  variant  of  Vitrial  a.  Obs. 
1658  Phillips,  Vitreal,  or  Vitrine,  belonging  to,  or  made 
of  glas';e. 

t  Vi-trean,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  vitre-us  vitre- 
ous -H  -AN.]     Of  or  resembling  glass. 

1656  Bloijnt  Glouogr.,  Vitrean,  Vitrine, .  .he]onging  to 
Glass,  gla.ssie,  glassie.green  ;  clear  like  glass,  or  resembling 
plass.  1778  W.  Prvce  Miu.  Comub.  60  Vitrean  Ore  of  an 
Irregular  figure. 

Vitree,  variant  of  Vitby  Obs. 


VITREOUS. 

Vitrefacture.  rare-\  [Cf.  Vitbi-  and  Fac- 
TURE.]     (See  quot.) 

184a  R.  Park  Pantology  (1847)  478  Under  the  head  of 

Vitre/actures,  we   include   glass,   pottery,  and   porcelain. 

[Hence  vitri/actnre  in  Worcester  (1S46),  and  later  Diets.] 
t  Vitremyte.  Obs.-'-  (Of  obscure  meaning.) 
c  1386  Chaucer  Monk's  T.  382  And  she  that  helmed  was 

in  Starke  shoures.  .Shal  on  hlr  heed  now  were  a  vitremyte 

[Hart,  wyntermyte]. 

Vitreo-,  coinl)ining  form,  on  Greek  models,  of 
L.  vilreus  Vitreous  a.,  employed  in  a  few  special 
terms  having  little  or  no  currency. 

1828-33  Webster,  Vitreo-electric,  containing  or  exhibit- 
ing positive  electricity,  or  that  which  is  excited  by  rubbing 
glass.  <ri84o  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VI.  496  Lustre  (of 
thraulite]  vitreo-resinous.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Meek.  2713/2 
Vitreograph,  a  photograph  on  glass.  1891  Cent.  Diet.  S.V., 
Vitreo-dentinal,  -dentine. 

Vitreole,  obs.  form  of  Vitriol. 

VitreO'Sity.  rare.  [f.  L,  vitre-us  (see  next) 
+  -0SITY.]    The  state  or  quality  of  being  vitreous. 

1889  A.  Irving  liletamorphism  0/ Rock  110,  I  have  been 
led  to  recognise  vitreosity  as  a  phenomenon  occasionally 
exhibited  by  water. 

Vitreous  (vitrfts),  a.  Also  8  vitrious.  [f. 
L.  vitre-us  of  glass,  glassy,  bright,  etc  ,  f.  vitrum 
glass,  VlTKUM  :  see  -ous.     Cf.  F.  vitreux,  -euse.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to,  consisting  or  composed  of, 
glass ;  of  the  nature  of  glass ;  glassy. 

i6||6  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  i.  51  Calcination  or  re- 
ducing it  by  Arte,  into  a  subtile  powder,  by  which  way  and 
a  vitreous  commixture,  glasses  are  sometime  made  hereof. 
1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.lll.  15  The  tumid  Bladder  bounds 
at  every  Kick,  bursts  the  withstanding  Casements,  the 
Chassys,  Lanterns,  and  all  the  brittle  vitrious  Ware.  1784 
Cowper  Tusk  V.  i6i  Mirrour  needed  none  Where  all  was 
vitreous.  1791  W.  Hamilton  Berthollet's  Dyeing  II.  11. 
IV.  iv.  275  A  vessel  of  earthenware  with  a  vitreous  coat. 
1837  Faradav  CAem.  Manip.  vii.  (1842)  224  Glass  would 
then  be  easily  acted  upon,  and . .  the  product  obtained  would 
not  be  pure,  but  a  combination,  with  part  of  the  vitreous 
matter.  1853  Dickens  Repr.  P. ,  Plated  A  rticle.  Of  course, 
you  saw  the  glaze — composed  of  various  vitreous  materials 
— laid  over  every  article.  x88a  Geikie  Text-bk.  Geol.  11. 
II.  §  4.  105  The  final  stiffening  of  a  vitreous  mass  into  solid 
stone. 

fig.  1836  Ne-M  Monthly  Mag.  XLVI.  206  He  had  left  the 
vitreous  and  mercurial  clime  of  France,  .for  the  voluptuous 
and  indolent  air  of  Italy. 

b.  Geol.  and  Min.  Resembling  glass  in  brittle- 
ness,  hardness,  lustre,  and  mode  of  cleavage. 

1774  in  Forster  Voy.  (1777)  I.  587  Some  of  them  carried 
arms,,  .which  were  headed  with  a  black  vitreous  lava.  1796 
KiRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  409  All  real  lavas  except  those 
of  the  vilreous  kind  affect  the  magnetic  needle,  unless  the  iron 
they  contain  beinuchoxygenated.  1811  Pinkerton /'^/r/i/.I. 
45  There  are , .  evidences  of  a  vitreous  lava  in  one  of  the  isles 
of  Faroe.  1849  Murchison  Siluria  iii.  38  It  is  often  inter, 
sected  by  veins  of  vitreous  quartz.  1855  Orr's  Circ.  Sci., 
Geol.,  etc.  498  Redrulhite. — Vitreous  Copper.  Prismatic 
Copper  Glance.  i8«8  Watts  Diet.  Chein.  V.  306  Vitreous 
Silver.  Native  argentic  sulphide.  1882  Geikie  Text-Bk. 
Geol.  II.  11.  §4.  100 Crystallites,. seem  to  be  earlier  or  pecu- 
liar forms  of  crystallization  developed . .  in  many  vitreous 
rocks. 

c.  Chem.  Resembling  glass  in  composition. 
1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.   I.  369  There  remains  in  the 

retort  a  vitreous  mass, . .  which  is  very  pure  arsenic  acid. 
l8s6  Henry  Elem.  Chem.  I.  363  Eaual  parts  of  potassium 
and  very  pure  and  vitreous  boracic  acid  were  put  into 
a  coppertube.  1866  Roscoe  Elem.  Chem.  xiv.  122  Like  sul- 
phur, it  is  capable  of  existing  in  various  allotropic  modifi- 
cations, one  of  which  is  crystalline,  the  other  vitreous. 

d.  Anat.  and  Zool.     (See  quots.) 

(a)  1858  Humphry  Hum.  Skeleton  206  The  separation  of 
the  outer  and  inner  tables  of  the  skull  by  the  intervening 
diploe.  ..The  inner,  or  'vitreous'  table,  which  is  the  most 
dense.  x866  Chambers's  Encycl,  VIII.  759  An  inner  dense, 
brittle,  and  somewhat  glass.like  layer,  known  as  the  vitreous 
table  or  layer. 

Kb)  1873  C.  W.  Thomson  Depths  of  Sea  vS.  422  When  the 
first  specimen  of  Hyalonema  was  brought  home,  the  other 
vitreous  sponges  . .  were  unknown.  1879  Carpenter  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  378/2  The  Vitreous  Eoramini/era  may 
be  grouped  into  three  families.  Ibid.  ^S^/i  The  material  of 
their  '  porcellanous  '  or  '  vitreous  '  skeletons.  1896  tr.  Boas' 
Text  Bk.  Zool,  121  Vitreous  sponges  {Hexactineilidx)  are 
siiicious  forms,  characterised  by  the  striking  beauty  of  the 
skeleton,  which  is  like  spun-glass. 

2.  t  a.  Med.  Of  phlegm  :  Having  the  thick 
viscid  consistency  of  molten  glass.  Obs. 

1661  LovELL  Hist.  Anim.  ^  Min.  437  Of  phlegme,  if  salt, 
from  thirst. . .  If  vitreous,  from  fixed  paine.  1684  tr.  Bonet's 
Merc.  Comptt.  in.  98  She  voided  much  vitreous  phlegm 
and  bilious  humours.  1707  Floyer  Physic.  Pulse.  Watch 
75  A'moderate  degree  of  Cold  produces  a  sweet  Phlegm. . 
and  the  greatest  an  Acerbe  vitnous  slime  towards  the  cold, 
est  time  of  Winter. 

b.  Vitreous  humour  (or  body),  the  transparent 
gelatinous  substance  occupying  the  posterior  and 
larger  part  of  the  eyeball,  f  Vitreous  tunicle  (see 
quot.  1704). 

1663  Boyle  Use/,  Exp,  Nat.  Philos.  i.  96  We  have 
sometimes,  .speedily  frozen  Eyes,  and  thereby  have  turn'd 
the  Vitreous  humor  into  very  numerous  and  Diaphanous 
Films.  16^  Phil,  Trans.  XI.  747  As  tothe  Vitreous  humor, 
he  judges  it  to  be  of  that  nature,  that  beingonce  lost,  it  can 
never  be  repaired.  1704  J.  Harris  Z^m.  Techn.  I,  Vitrious 
Tunicle,  a  thin  Film,  or  Coat,  which  is  said  to  separate  the 
Classic  Humour  from  the  Chrystalline.  1710  J.  Clarke  tr. 
Rohault's  Nat.  Philos.  (1729I  I.  237  The  Vitreous  Humour 
..being  one  of  the  most  transparent  Things  that  we  know 
of  in  the  World.  1793  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIII.  175  Us 
elasticity  will  assist  the  cellular  texture  of  the  vitreous 
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hiunoiir..in  restoring  the  indolent  form.  1831  R.  Knox  j 
Cloqttet's  Anat,  559  The  Vitreous  Uody  is  a  soft,  perfectly  1 
transparent,  tremulous  mass,  occupying  the  three  posterior 
fourths  jof  the  cavity  of  the  ball  of  the  eye.  1877  M. 
Foster  Phy^oi,  111.  11.  (1878)  398  The  rays  of  lij;ht  traverse 
in  succession  the  cornea,  the  aqueous  humour,  the  lens  and 
the  Wtreous  humour. 

c.  tiiipt,  as  sb,  -I  prec. 
X869  G.  Law-son  Dis.  Eye  (1874)  M4  He  h.is  succeeded  in 
thus  extracting  the  lens  without  the  loss  of  any  vitreous. 
1879  St.  Ge^rg-fs  Hasp.  Rep  IX.  479  A  quantity  of  the  thm 
fluid  Wtreous  escaped. 

3.  Vitreous  electricity^  positive  electricity  ob- 
tained from  glass  ^y  friction, 

X759  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  308  Experiments.. respecting  the 
«treous  and  resinous  electricities,  as  they  are  called.  1799 
[see  Electricity  i  bj.  1840  Carlyle  Htrocs  i.  (1904)  18 
Thunder  was  not  then  mere  Electricity,  vitreous  or  resin- 
ous.  i860  Emerson  Ccnd,  Life,  Wealth  Wks.  (Bohn)  II. 
357  The  genius  of  reading  and  of  gardening  are  antago- 
nistic,  like  resinous  and  vitreous  electricity.  1879  Proctor 
Pleas,  Ways  Sc.  xi.  238  If  glass  is  briskly  rubbed  with  silk 
it  becomes  charged . .  with  positive  electricity,formerly called 
vitreous  electricity  for  this  reason. 

4.  Resembling  that  of  glass ;    characteristic  of 


18x1  A.  T.  Thomson  Lond^  Dis^.  (i8i8)  196  The  tears 
are.  .brittle,  and  break  with  a  vitreous  fracture.  1841 
Brande  Chatty  (ed.  5)  130  This  change  from  the  vitreous  to 
the  crystalline  state  sometimes  takes  place  suddenly.  1854 
Ronalds  &  Richardson  Chem,  Technot.  (ed.  2)  I.  42  They 
form  a.  -perfectly  black  mass, . .  generally  possessing  a  fatty 
or  vitreous  lustre.  1863  A.  C.  Ramsay /"A/j.  Geog.  i.  (1878) 
3o  Modern  lavas  have  often  a  vitreous  structure  (glassy) 
such  as  obsidian. 

b.  Having  the  colour  or  appearance  of  glass. 

1874  R.  Buchanan  Fan  Poet.  Wks.  I.  90  What  time  the 

pallid  sickle  wax'd  Blue-edged  and  vitreous  o'er  the  black- 

ning  West.  x88j  —  Annan  Water  i.  The  vitreous  rays  of 
the  moon  began  playing  on  the  window  panes.  1900  B.  D. 
Jackson  Gloss,  hot.  Terms,  F//rtf^;«,.  .transparent,  hya- 
line; formerly  used  for  the  light  green  of  glass. 

5.  Comb.j  as  vitreous-like^  -shelled  adj. 
1879  Carpenter  in  Encycl,  Brit,  IX.  378/1  The  vitreous- 
shelled  Foraminifera  constitute  the  most  elevated  division 
of  the  group.     190a  Westm.  Gaz.  22  Sept.  6/3  Some  of  the 
^ner  wares  will  break  showing  a  vitreous-like  substance. 

Hence  Vi'treonsness. 

17J7  Bailey  (vol  11),  and  later  Diets. 

VitreOUSly  (vi*tr/dsli),  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -lt  2.] 
In  a  vitreous  manner :  a.  With  positive  electricity. 
1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  ^  Exp.  Philos.  IV.  xlvi.  264  Those 
attracted  by  excited  wax,  are  vitreously.. electrified.     1844 
NoAD  Electricity  (ed.  2)  g  We  are   led  to   the  inference 
that  the  cloth  is  vitreously  electrified.     1885  Watson  & 
BuRBtJRY  Math.  The.  Etectr.  ff  Magn.  I.  75  The  outside  of 
the  vessel  will  be  found  to  be  vitreously  electrified. 
b,  Glassily  ;  like  glass. 
1904  HowELLS  Son  of  Royal  Langbrith  62  In  the  moon- 
light Hawberk's  face  had  a  greenish  hue,  and  his  eyes  shone 
vitreously. 

Vitresceuce  (vitre*sens).  [f,  VlTUESCENT  a, : 
see  -ENCE.]  The  slate  of  becoming  vitreous  or 
glassy;  vitrified  or  vitreous  condition. 

1796  KiRWAN  Eleni,  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  279  Mineral  alkali 
promotes  their  [ic.  zeolytes]  vitrescence  most,  next  borax, 
microcosmic  salt  least.  1888  Encycl,  Brit.  XXIV.  264/1 
The  vitrescence  was  produced  by  beacon  fires  lighted 
during  times  of  invasion.  1903 /Itrart'rwy  24  Jan.  75/2  The 
difficulty  in  most  cases  arises  from  the  high  vitrescence  of 
surface  (of  Chinese  porcelain]. 

So  Vitre-scency.  rare, 

1756  F.  Home  Exper.  Bleaching  116  Their  junction  with 
oils,  and  their  vitrescency.  1847  H.  Miller  Rambles  Geol. 
(1858)  365  They  are  artificial  structures,  in  which  vitrescency 
was  designedly  induced. 

Vitrescent  (vitrcsent),  a.  [f.  L.  vitr-um 
glass  +  -ESCENT.  Cf.  It.  vitrescente.'\  Tending  to 
become  glass ;  susceptible  of  being  turned  into 
glass;  glassy. 

1756  P-  Bro\vne  Jamaica  48  They  seem  to  be  formed 
chiefly  of  the  vitrescent  fluor,  debased  by  a  less  agitated 
or  divided  clay.  1767  Phil,  Trans.  LVII.  440  The  stone 
is  of  an  extreme  hardness,  and  almost  a  petrifaction  .. 
of  many  different  stones^  but  all  vitrescent.  1778  Pryce 
^lin,  Cornub.  262  The  nitre  and  tartar  are.. rendered  still 
more  vitrescent  by  the  borax.  1825  J.  Nicholson  Oper, 
Mech.  756  Iron  ores.. require  calcareous  additions,  and  the 
copper  ores,  rather  slags  or  vitrescent  stones,  than  calcare- 
ous earth.     1855  tr.  Labarte's  Arts  Mid,  Ages  viii.  289  A 

vitrescent  coating. 
Vitrescible    (vitre'sib'l),    a,      [f.    L.    type 

*vitresc-ere  io  become  glass -f-iBLE,  or  directly  a, 

¥»  vitrescible  {a  1^62), -lUvilrescibile,  Pg.  -ivel.'] 

That  can  be  vitrified ;  vitrifiable. 
>754  HuxHAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVIII.  841  Looselycom- 

bined  with  the  vitrescible  earth.      1786  \Vi;dgwood  /bid. 

LXXVI.  400  This  eff'ect  is  constant  in  certain  clays,  and 

begins  earliest  in  those  which  are  most  vitrescible.     1794 

R.  J.  SuLiVAN  /'Vrzt/  A'a^«r£  I.  45oTheybave  likewise  been 

ranked  among  vitrescible  stones.     1825  Hibbert  in  Trans. 

Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.  (1831)  IV.  166  The  interstices  between 

them  being  filled  full  of  this  vitrescible  iron   ore.      x87» 

Yeats  Techn.  Hist.  Coium.  266  Vitrescible  colours. .are 

now  laid  on  the  glass,  and  burned  into  it. 
Hence  Vttreacibi'Uty.     [Cf.  F.  vitrescibilitl'\ 
1786  Wedgwood  in  Phil.  Tram.  LXXVI.  401  Enabling 

us  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  vitrescibilily  of  bodies  that 

cannot  actually  be  vitrified  by  any  fires  which  our  furnaces 

are  capable  of  producing, 
t  Vi 'trial,  a.  Obs.  [f,  L.  vitr-um  glass  +  -tal.] 

Composed  of  glass  ;  glassy,  vitreous. 
x6os  TiHHE  Quersit.  1.  xii.  50  Their  fixed  beauen,  or 
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vitriall  and  chrystalUne  circles,  is  a  salt  body.  i6o8Topsell 
Hist.  Serpents  i6i  As  for  the  flesh,  it  is  of  a  vitriall  or 
glassie  colour.  X609ARMIN  Maids  0/  More-Cl.  (1S80)  125 
Place  your  plate,  and  pile  your  vitriall  boales  Nest  vpon 
nest. 

Vitrial(l,  obs.  forms  of  Vitriol. 

fVi'triary,  «.  Obs.'-^  [f.  L.  vitr-um  glass. 
Cf.  L.  vilredrius  glass-worker.]  Relating  to  the 
making  of  glass. 

1668  Sir  T.  Browne  Let,  Merritt  29  Dec,  Wks.  (Bohn) 
III.  508  Though  I  have  not  been  a  stranger  unto  the  vitri- 
ary  art,  both  in  England  and  abroad. 

-f  Vi'triate,  v,  Obs,-~^  [f.  as  prec]  trans.  To 
make  clear  like  glass. 

1631  A.  Wilson  Swisser  n.  i.  106  .^n  ownce  of  Honestie, 
Cleare,  Pure,  well  vitriated. 

t  Vi-triature.  Obs."^  [f.  as  prec]   (See  quot.) 

1569  R.  Androse  tr.  Alexis^  Seer.  iw.  111.  32  It  helpeth 
mapuelouslye  to  take  a  dramnie  of  the  vitrialure  or  glasing 
of  vessels  made  in  ponder. 

Vi'trios.  rarc~°.  [f.  L.  vitr-um  g\a.ss  + -ic  2,] 
(See  quot.) 

Hence  l^itric  adj.,  in  some  later  Diets. 

1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  ^Ti-^/-2  l^itp'cs,  this  term  in- 
cludes the  fused  compounds  in  which  silex  predominates, 
such  as  glass  and  some  of  the  enamels  ;  in  contradistinction 
to  the  ceramics,  in  which  alumina  predominates. 

t  Vi'trid,  fl.  Obs,"^  [f.  as  prec.  +  -id  1.]  Glass- 
like, vitreous. 

1777  J.  Williams  Acc.  Anc,  Ruins  11  In  some  others,  the 
stones  seem  to  have  been  partly  run  down,  and  partly  en- 
veloped  by  the  vitrid  matter. 

Vitrie,  variant  of  Vitey  Obs, 

Vitrifaction  (vitrifse*kjan).  [See  Vitrify  v, 
and  -FACTION.]  =  Vitrification. 

17*8  Chambers  Cycl..,  Vitrification^  or  Vitrifaction,  the 
Act  of  converting  a  Body  into  Glass,  by  Fire.  1840  Vv.se 
Oper.  Pyramids  Gizeh  I.  228  In  some  instances  the  glaize 
was  of  an  extremely  brilliant  colour,  and  a  perfect  vitrifac- 
tion. 2845  Lady  Eastlake  Jmls.  <5-  Corr.  I.  163  We  now 
come  nearer  into  granite  Edinburgh :  such  petrifactions  or 
vitrifactions,  of  houses.  x888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  264/2 
In  Scandinavia,  where  there  are  hundreds  of  ordinary  forts, 
..no  trace  of  vitrifaction  has  yet  been  detected. 

Vitrifacture  :  see  Vitbefacture. 

Vitrifiable  (vitrifsi-abU), a.  [f.  Vitrify  v,  + 
-ABLE.  Cf.  K.  vitrifiable  (1734).]  Capable  of 
being  vitrified ;  admitting  of  conversion  into  a 
glassy  substance  by  means  of  heat. 

1646  Sir  T,  Browne  Pseud  Ep.  11.  iii.  69  Vitrification  is  the 
last  or  utmost  fusion  of  a  body  vitrifiable,  and  is  performed  by 
a  strong  and  violent  fire,  which  keeps  the  melted  glasse  red 
hot.  1684  ^o\i.Y.Porousn.Anim.  ^  Solid  Bod.  vii.  98  We  are 
wont  to  add  to  the  vitrifiable  matter,  either  some  prepared 
nibtal,  as  calcined  Copper  [etc.].  1709  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI. 
382,  1  believe  tiiat  with  this  Oil  there  is  mixed  a  great  deal 
of  the  earthy,  vitrifiable  part  of  the  Metal.  1756  C.  Lucas 
Ess.  Waters  I.  3 Tlie  primary,  or  vitrifiable,  earth,  .he  looks 
upon  as  the  basis  or  matrix  of  all  other  earths.  1796  Kirwan 
Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  53  Mr.  Acliard  found  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  calcareous  earths  and  one  part  magnesia  vitrifi- 
able. 1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  574  'J  he  same  mixture  of  vitri- 
fiable materials  will  yield  very  different  results.  1878  Miss 
F.  J.  Young  Ceramic  Art  182  The  compartments  are  the* 
filled  with  vitrifiable  enamels. 

Hence Vitrifiability.     [Cf.  F.  vitrifiabiliti,'\ 

iSpi  Cent,  Diet. 

"Vi-trifioable,  a.  rare-''.  [Cf.  Vitrificate 
and -ABLE.  So  Sp.  vitrificable,  Pg.  vitrijicavel,  It. 
vetrijicabile.']     Vitrifiable. 

17J7  IJailey  tvol.  Ill,  and  in  later  Diets. 

tVitrifica'cious,  rt.  Obs.~^  [Cf.  next  and 
-ACious.]     Resembling  glass. 

1794  R.  J.  SuLiVAN  View  Nat.  II.  105  A  black,  compact, 
hard  bitumen  ;  brittle  and  vitrificacious  in  breaking. 

t  VitrificatOf  p<^'  pple-  Obs,  [ad.  med.L. 
vitrificat'US ^  pa.  pple.  of  ^vitrificare  to  vitrify.] 
Vitrified.     Also  f  Vitrificate  v.  trans. ^  to  vitrify. 

1471  Ripley  Co/"/.  /4/rA.  v.  xviii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  152  And 
make  thy  fyre  so  temperat,  That  by  the  sydys  thy  Water  be 
never  vytryfycate.  i6s6  Bacon  Nc7u  Atl.  (1635)  162  We 
have.. crystals  likewise,  and  glasses  of  divers  kinds,  and 
among  them  some  of  metals  vitrificated.  l^^l  IUilev, 
Vitrificate^  to  turn  into  Glass. 

Vitrification  (vitrifik^'Jan).  [ad.  med.  or 
mod.L.  *vitriJicdtio,  f.  *vitrijicdre  to  vitrify.  Cf. 
F.  vitrification  (i6tli  c),  Sp.  vitrijicacion,  Pg. 
-agdo^  It.  vit-,  vetrifcazione.'] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  vitrifying  ;  conversion 
into  a  glassy  substance  by  fusion  due  to  heat ;  the 
fact  of  being  so  converted. 

i6ia  WooDALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  274  Vitrification 
is  Combustion,  converting  Calk  and  Cineres  into  trans, 
parant  glasse.  1643  Sir  T.  Bkownk  Reh'g.  Med.  1.  §50 
The  last  and  proper  action  of  that  clement  trire]  is  but  vitri- 
fication, or  a  reduction  of  a  body  into  Glasse.  1661  Bovle 
Scept.  Chem.  v.  322  Cuppels  . .  ought  to  be  Destitute 
of  Salt,  lest  the  Violence  of  the  Fire  should  bring  them  to 
Vitrification.  1709  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI.  378  We  may  look 
on  it  as  the  beginning  of  Vitrification,  or  a  middle  state 
between  Metal  and  Glass.  1773  Franklin  Lett.,  etc.,  Wks. 
1840  V,  454  There  is  no  earth  known  so  vitrifiable  as  not  to 
require  some  auxiliary  solvent  to  facilitate  its  vitrification. 
1804  P.  F.  TiNGRY  Paint.  <y  Varnish.  Guide  301  This  vitri. 
fication  is  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
carbonateof  potash..,  or  carbonate  of  soda.  1851  D,  Wilson 
Preh.  Ann.  II.  in.  iii.  416  Sandstone,  though  per  se  infu- 
sible, is  perfectly  capable  of  vitrification.  X863  A.  C. 
Ramsay  Phys,  Geog.  xxxv,  {1878)  613  Stones  originally  sepa- 
rate, get,  so  to  speak,  glued  together  in  the  process  of  vitri- 
fication. 


VITRIFY. 

b.  With  a  and  pi. :  An  instance  of  such  con- 
version. 

i6s6  Bacon  Sylva%  291  Likewise  in  their  Putrefactions, or 
Rusts;  as  Vermilion,  Verdegrcase,  Hise,  Cirrus,  &c.  and 
likewise  in  their  Viirifications.  1646  Sir  T,  Bkowne  Pseud, 
Ep.  II.  i.  53  CrystalL.isnotonely  triturable,  and  reduceable 
into  powder,  by  contrition,  but  will  subsist  in  a  violent  fire, 
and  endure  a  vitrification.  1759  Delaval  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LI.  86  Because  all  vitrifications  must  proceed  from  previous 
calcinations. 

2.  The  result  or  product  of  vitrifying ;  a  vitrified 
substance  or  body. 

1651  Biggs  Netu  Disp.  r  136  We  yet  more  detest  the  pre- 
cipitations, vitrifications,and  preparations  of  Mercury,  Anti- 
mony, Tuty,  Sulphur,  &c.  1762-71  H.  Walpole  Vertue*s 
Anecd.  Pdint.  iiy86)  II.  235  Sir  Theodore,  .communicated 
to  them  the  process  of  the  principal  colours  which  ought 
to  be  employed  in  enamel,  and  which  surpassed  the  famous 
vitrifications  of  Venice  and  Limoges.  1769  Phil.  Trans. 
LX.  17  Both  abound  with  pyrites  and  crystallizations,  or 
rather  vitrifications.  1845  Petbie  Eccl.  Archil.  Irel.  8g 
This  is  also  observable  in  the  interior  of  the  building,  where 
there  is  a  slight  superficial  vitrification,  i860  Smiles  Self 
Help  ii.  41  He  had  but  to  cover  this  material  with  a  vitrifi- 
cation of  transparent  glaze. 

t  Vitrificatory,  a.  Obs.~^  [Cf.  prec.  and 
-ORY.]     Causing,  or  resulting  in,  vitrification, 

1678  R.  R[ussell]  tr.  Geber  11.  i.  11.  vii.  54  Having  no 
good  Fusion  in  Heat  of  Pire  but  a  vitrificatory  Fusion  only. 

Vitrified  (vi-trifaid),  ppL  a.    [f.  Vitrify  v."] 

1.  Converted  into  glass  or  a  glassy  substance  by 
exposure  to  heat ;  rendered  glassy ;  glazed, 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  i.  55  Vitrified  and  pellu- 
cide  bodyesare  of  a  clearer  complexion  in  their  continuities, 
then  in  their  powders  and  Atomicail  divisions.  1690  T. 
Burnet  Theory  Earth  11.  49  The  sun. -would,  .convert  it 
at  length  either  into  an  heap  of  ashes,  ora  lump  of  vitrified 
metal.  1777  J.  Williams  Acc,  Anc.  Ruins  15  It  was  all  one 
heap  of  vitrified  ruins  from  lop  to  bottom,  a  1787  G.White 
St'lborne  iv,  The  sand . .  fluxes  and  runs  by  the  intense  beat, 
and  so  cases  over  the  whole  face  of  the  kiln  with  a  strong 
vitrified  coat  like  glass,  a  1817  T.  Dwight  Trav.  Neva 
Eng.y  etc.  (1821)  II.  80  At  a  little  distance  from  the  pit  there 
was  a  large  pile  of  calcined  and  vitrified  ore.  1857  Toulmin 
Smith  Parish  349  Glazed  or  vitrified  pipes  should  only  be 
used  in  or  under  buildings.  1869  J.  Phillips  Vcsuv.  ii.  37 
That  foul  vitrified  matter  called  lava. 
h.fi^.   Icy,  frozen. 

c  1779CRABBE  VI//f/M7^/i^  216  The  winds  that  in  converging 
Furrows  plough  The  freezing  pool..  Are  arm'd  with  pain, 
and  vitrified  their  Wings. 

2.  Vitrified  fort ^  a  bill-fort  of  a  type  occurring 
in  Scotland  and  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  the 
stones  of  which  have  been  converted  into  a  vitreous 
material  by  the  action  of  fire. 

1777  J.  Williams  Acc,  Anc,  Ruins  25  The  largest  vitri- 
fied fort  I  ever  saw,  is  on  the  south  side  the  Grampians, 
in  the  shire  of  Angus.  1791  Newte  TourEng.  ^  Scot.  115 
Upon  the  top  of  an  insulated  hill  adjoining,  there  appears 
to  have  been  what  some  would  call  a  vitrified  fort;  though 
others  will  have  it  to  be  tlie  vestiges  of  a  volcano.  1815 
Hibbkrt  in  Trans.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot,  (1831)  iV.  180  The 
name  of  vitrified  fort  may  with  much  advantage  be  ex- 
changed for  the  more  comprehensive  and  untheoretical  one 
o^  vitrified  site.  1851  D.  Wilson /VM.  Ann.\\.  in.  iiL4J3 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  a  vitrified  fort  in 
Scotland.  1879  Ll  bbock  Ad^r.  Pol.  ^  Educ.  ix,  173  The 
vitrified  fort  on  the  Hill  of  Noath. 

Vitriform  ( vi  'trifpim),  a.  [f.  L.  vitr-um  glass.] 
Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  glass. 

1796  Kirwan  Elem,  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  449,  120  [grains]  of 
the  Vitriform  Phosphoric  Acid.  1800  tr.  Lagrange^ s  Chem. 
I,  431  You  will  obtain  a  vitriform  matter,  of  the  colour  of 
an  animal's  liver.  1834  J.  Forbes  Laennecs  Dis.  Chest 
(ed.  4)  217  The  tuberculous  induration  is  semi-transparent, 
vitriform,  and  humid.  1857  Blllock  Cazeaux^  Midtvif 
176  The  space  between  the  amnios  and  chorion.,  principally 
filled  with  a  liquid  called  by  M.  Velpeau  the  reticulated  or 
the  vitriform  body. 

Vitrify  (vi'trifai),  V,  [ad.  F.  vitrifier  (i 6th  c), 
or  med.L.  ^vitrificdre  (Sp.  and  Pg.  vitrificarj  It. 
vit-i  vetrifcare)j  f.  vitr-um  glass :  see  -FY.] 

1.  trans.  To  convert  into  glass  or  a  glass-like 
substance  ;  to  render  vitreous  by  fusion  due  to  heat. 

1594  Plat  fewell-ho,  i.  25  Stones  which  ..  endure  the 
strength  of  fire,  and  are  not  consumed  therewith,  but  rather 
vitrified,  c  1645  Howell  Z^//.  1. 1.  xxix,  Surely,  that  grand 
Universal-fire.,  at  the  day  of  judgment  may  by  its  violent 
ardor  vitrifie  and  turn  to  one  lump  of  Crystal,  the  whole 
Body  of  the  Earth.  1665  Hooke  Microgr.  45  Sometimes 
also  is  that  heat  so  very  intense,  as  further  to  melt  it  and 
vitrifie  it.  1690  T.  IjCUNET  Theory  Earth  11.  46  Clayey 
soils,  and  such  like,  may  by  the  strength  of  fire  be  converted 
into  brick,  or  stone,  or  earthen  metal,  and  so  melted  down 
and  vitrified.  1728  in  6th  Rep.  Dep.  Kpr.  Rec.  App.  11. 118 
Vitrifying  the  dross  of  metals  so  as  to  mould  the  same  like 
Bricks  or  Tiles.  1750  Franklin  Lett.^  etc.,  Wks.  1840  V. 
239  The  metal  appeared  to  have  been  not  only  melted,  but 
even  vitrified.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  t.  418  This  glass 
pierces  crucibles  and  vitrifi«6  them.  1863  A.  C.  Ramsay 
Phys,  Geog.  iv.  (1878)  39 Shales, sandstones,  &c.,are  often., 
vitrified  at  the  points  of  junction  with  greenstone,  basaltic, 
and  felspathic  rocks.  1866  Livingstone  Last  frnls.  (1873) 
I.  iii.  79  The  clay  pipes,  .are  met  with  everywhere,  often 
vitrified 

fig.  a  1618  Raleigh  Rem.  (1644)  155  Every  ordinary  wit 
can  vitrifie,  and  make  transparent  pieces,  and  discern  their 
corruptions,  a  1678  Marvell -^///if/(?«  House'^V^.  1786 
III.  221  iJy  her  flames,  in  heaven  try'd,  Nature  is  wholly 
vitrify'd.  1846  MiiS.  Gore  Eng.Char.dZs^)  102  The  soys, 
ketchups,,  .and  other. .compounds,  with  whose  astringent 
juices  we  vitrify  the  coats  of  our  stomachs. 

abiol.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos. 1.54  That . .  so  small  a  fire 
can  vitrify,  will  be  better  understood  by  him  that  knows 
how  small  a  heat  at  a  Lamp-Furnace  will  melt  Glass. 


VITBINE. 

2.  inlr.  To  become  vitreous  ;  to  turn  into  glass 
or  a  substance  resembling  this. 

a  i6i<  Bacon  Physiol.  Rem.  (1679)  101  We  see  Metals  will 
vitrify.  1711  tr.  PonuVs  Hist.  Drugs  I.  103  't'hesc  are  apt 
to  vitrifie,  and  make  Glass  and  Crystal  withal.  1770  Phil. 
Trans.  LX.  226,  I  imagined  that  metals  might  not  calcine 
or  vitrify  except  in  the  same  circumstances.  1813  Sir  H. 
Daw  Agric.  CAem.  (1814)  328  Such  lime  easily  vitrifies, 
in  consequence  of  the  affinity  of  lime  for  silica  and  alumina. 
1876  Pace  A<lz'.  Text-bk.  Gcol.  xiv.  252  Resisting  heat 
without  slagging  or  vitrifying. 

Hence  Vitrifying  vbl.  sS.  and///,  a. 

1674  Boyle  Grounds  Corpusc.  Philos.  32  So  strictly 
united.. as  to  maintain  their  union  in  the  vitrifying  violence 
of  the  lire.  1756  F.  Home  Exptr.  Bleaching  155  The  heat 
was  just  below  the  vitrifying  point.  J839  Ure  Did.  Arts 
1019  Wllite  vitrifying  pastes,  fit  for  receiving  all  sorts  of 
metallic  colours.  Ibid.  1 159  The  vitrifying  colours  are  laid 
on  by  means  of  larger  hair  pencils. 

Vitrine  (vitrtn),  ib.  [a.  F.  vitrine,  {.  vitre 
glass.]  A  glass  show-case  for  specimens  or  for 
objects  of  art.     (Also  attrib.  in  vitrine  table.') 

i88<  Athenxum  27  Mar.  430/2  Four  large  vitrines  in  the 
Vase  Room  are  now  appropriated  to  the  display  of  the 
Greek  examples. 

t  Vitrine,  a.    Obs.-"   [ad.  med.L.  vitrin-us,  f. 
L.  vitrum  glass.]     Vitreous. 
1656  [see  ViTREAN  a.]. 

"Vitrlnopal  :  see  Vitbite. 

Vitriol  (vi-trifl),  sb.  Forms :  4-5  vitriole,  5 
vit-,  vytreolo,  5-6  vytryol(e,  6-7  vitrioU 
(6  -oUe),  5-  vitriol ;  5-7  vitriall,  6-7  vitriol, 
7  vitraell.  [a.  OF.  (also  F.)  vitriol  (13th  c. ; 
=  Sp.  and  Pg.  vitrioh.  It.  vetriolo,  -iiiolo, 
vitrioh,  -iuolo,  .-ivuold)  or  directly  ad.  med.L. 
vitriolum  (Albertus  Magnus)  f.  vitrum  glass.] 

1.  One  or  other  of  various  native  or  aitiiicial  sul- 
phates of  metals  (see  2  and  3)  used  in  the  arts  or 
medicinally,  esp.  sulphate  of  iron :  a.  Used  in 
iing.  without  article. 

ciiM  Chaucer  Cox.  Vetmt.ProU  r.  assVnslekkedlym, 
chalk, .. Poudrcs  diuerse,  asshes,..Cered  pottes,  sal  peter, 
vitriole.  14..  Fucin  Wr..Wulcker579  ZJra^<i»</;,vytryole, 
or  coporose.  a  14x5  tr.  A  rderne's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc  40 
Puluerez  of  alume,  zucarine  brent,  of  attrament,  and  of  vit- 
riol. 1471  Ripley  Comf.  Alch.  Adm.  iv.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  J90 
Also  I  wrought  in  Sulphur  and  in  Vitriall,  Whych  folys  doe 
call  the  Grene  Lyon.  1547  Andrew  Brunsrvyke^s  Distyll. 
Waters  Fj  b,  Halfe  an  ounce  of  vytryol  wherof  the  ynke 
ii  made.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gnbelhouer  s  Bk.  Phyticke  ynjx 
Bloodstenchinge.  Take  of  the  best  Vitriolic,  beate  it  smafle, 
and  boulte  it  through  a  fine  cloth.  i6ia  Woodall  Surg. 
Mate  Wks.  (1653)  210  Copperas  or  Vitriol.,  is  a  mineral  salt 
which. .doth  farre  excel  many  other  kinds  of  salts.  1681 
tr.  Belon's  Myst.  Physick  Introd.  38  Those  Acides,  and 
acrimonious  Particles  of  the  Salt  and  Vitriol  which  had 
caused  its  Sublimation.  1718  Qi'iscY  Conipl.  Disp.  8  The 
last  is  what  is  forced  from  Vinegar,  Vitriol,  and  such  like 
acid  Substances.  I7a8  Cha.mbeiis  Cycl.  s.v..  The  Antienis 
give  the  Name  ChaUitis,  or  Chalcite,  to  native  Vitriol ;. . 
which  is  a  kind  of  mineral  Stone,  of  a  reddish  Colour. 
'7S*-7  </•  Keyslet's  Trav.  (1760)  III.  124  Besides  sulphur, 
vitriol  is  also  made  here,  of  a  sapphire  colour.  1854 
Ronalds  &  Richardson  Ckem.  Technot.  (ed.  2)  I.  359  The 
chloride  of  calcium  melting  easily  in  the  still,  enables  the 
whole  of  the  acetic  acid  to  be  evolved  at  a  lower  tempera, 
ture  than  when  vitriol  is  employed.  1879  McCarthy  Own 
Timet  xviii.  II.  26  The  use  of  vitriol  was  recommended 
among  other  destructive  agencies. 

b.  In  //.  (or  with  a). 
^  (ZX4J5  tr.  Ardenu's  Treat. Fistula,ttc.ygO(AttAmtnicZj 
I  of  vitriolez,  bene  many  kyndez.  1605  Timme  Quersit.  1.  ix. 
37  Some  of  these  salts  are  bytter  as  wormewood,  some 
sharpe  as  vitriolls.  i6j6  J.  Smith  Pracl.  Physick  6  They 
that  drink  of  them  purge  forth  black  excrements  by  reason 
of  the  viirials.  1718  Chambees  Cycl.  s.v..  According  to 
Boerhaave,  Vitriols  consist  of  a  metallic  Part  with  a  Sul- 
phur adhering,  a  menstruous  Acid,  and  Water.  1799  KlR- 
WAM  Geol.  Ess.  395  Vitriols  have  been  discovered  buried  in 
the  ancient  sand  y  bed  of  that  sea.  i8<8  Watts  Diet.  Chem, 
V.  I004  The  several  vitriols  being  distinguished  by  their 
colours,  or  by  the  metals  which  they  contain. 

2.  With  distinguishing  epithets :  a.  With  adjs. 
of  colour.  Blue,  green,  red,  whitevitriol,  sulphate 
of  copper,  iron,  cobalt,  and  zinc  respectively. 

CI400  tr.  Lan/ratic's  Cirurg.  if  Grene  vitriol,  &  he  be 
do  to  a  man  of  a  drie  complexioun,  engendrith  fleisch. 
(a  14x5  tr.  A  rderne's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  79  |>er  is  a  spice 
of  vitriol  bat  is  called  vitriolum  romanum,  i.  coporose ;  And 
it  is  of  ^low  colour  in  reward  of  |>e  grenner  vitriol.  And 
J>er  is  one  of  white  colour  hot  no^t  schynyng.]  1611 
CoTGR.,  Marcassin  iaulne.  Red  vitriotl.  1676  Phil.  Trans, 
XI.  617  A  salt  that  had  some  resemblance  to  white  Vitriol. 
i;ra8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v..  In  Blue  Vitriol,  the  Metal,  where- 
with the  Acid,  etc  is  join'd,  is  Copper.  1731  Gibson 
Diseases  Horses  ill.  iii.  193  In  some  cases  it  \sc.  the  horse's 
eye]  may  be  touched  with  the  blue  Vitriol  stone,  or  the 
Lunar  caustic.  J758  Reid  tr.  Macquer's  Chym.  1. 66  Green 
Vitriol  hath  a  saltish  and  astringent  taste.  1819  Brande 
Chem.  247  Copper  and  Sulphuric  Acid— Oxysufphate  of 
Copper— Blue  Vitriol.  1837  Dana  Min.  i3o  Cobalt  Vitriol 
..Red  Vitriol.  Sulphate  of  Cobalt.  1858  Simmonds  Diet. 
Trade  S.V.,  White  vitriol  is  a  combination  of  sulphuric-acid 
and  oxide  of  zinc.  18S7  Bucks  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  IV. 
224/2  Ferrous  sulphate  is  the  sail  so  well  known  as  green 
vitriol,  and  also  in  the  impure  state  as  copperas. 

b.  With   other    adjs.,    as    English,    German, 
Hungarian,  Roman  vitriol. 

tin  Art  0/  Limming  7  Then  put  in  it  two  unces  of 
greene  Coporas,  or  els  of  Romayne  Vitrial,  which  is  beste. 
l6n  CoTCR.,  yitriol d'Allemagne.Ctrmnn'VitTioW.  Ibid., 
Vitriol   ttHongrie,   Hungarie    ViuiolL     1*17    Moiyson 
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I  tin.  III.  134  The  English  bring  into  France  ..  Leade, 
Tynne,  English  Vitriall,  or  Shoemakers  blacke.  1651 
French  Distill,  iii,  66  Take  of  Hungarian,  or  the  best  Eng- 
lish Vitriall.  i^aS  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  Roman  Vitriol  is 
made  by  exposing  these  Pyrites  to  the  Air,  till  such  time 
as  they  calcine.  1741  Compl,  Fam..Piece  I.  i.  46  Take  Hun- 
garian Vitriol,  AUum,  of  each  half  a  Pound,  Phlegm  ofVit. 
riol  10  Pounds.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  505/1  Sulphuric 
acid  and  copper  form  sulphate  of  copper,  blue  vitriol,  or 
Roman  vitriol,  or  blue  copperas. 

3.  With  term  indicating  the  base,  as  vitriol  of 
ycol/alt,  copper,  iron,  lead,  silver,  etc. 

169s  W.  VV.  New  Light  Chirurg.  Put  cut  61  The 
Pouder  consists  of  a  Vitriol  of  Copper.  1699  Salmon  Bate's 
Dispens.  (1715)  453/1  Of  this  opened  Sol,  to  make  Vitriol 
of  Gold.  1704  Harris  if j:.  Techn.  I,  Vitriol  of  Copper  ot 
Venus,  is  Blue  Chrystals  made  by  a  Solution  of  Copper  in 
Spirit  of  Nitre,  Evaporation,  and  Chrystallization  in  a  cool 
place.  Ibid.,  Vitriol  of  Silver,  or  of  the  Moon.  1753 
Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.,  Of  this  kind  are  the  Vitriols  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  tin.  Ibid..,  Vitriol  of 
Quicksilver,  the  name  of  a  chemical  preparation  of  quick- 
silver, with  acid  spirits.  Ibid,,  Another  method  of  making 
the  Vitriol  of  mercury.  1791  Pkil.  Trans.  LXXXI.  381 
Fused .  .on  a  plate  of  platina,  with  the  vitriols  of  tartar  and 
soda,  it  appeared  entirely  to  resist  their  action.  1796  Kirwan 
Elem,  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  90  If  they  are  considered.,  as  Vitriols 
of  Cobalt  and  Nickel,  they  are  ranged  among  Ores.  1800 
Meil.  jfrnl.  IV.  288  The  patient  bore  large  doses  of  the 
vitriols  of  copper  and  of  zinc 

t  b.  Vitriol  of  Mars,  Moon,  Venus,  etc.  (see 
quots.  and  1704  in  prec).  Obs. 

1678  Salmon  Pharm.  Lend.  836/2  Filings  of  Steel  are 
digested  in  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  to  make  Vitriol  of  Mars.  1696 
Phillips  (ed.  5),  Vitriol  of  Mars,  Iron  and  Spirit  of  Vitriol 
mix'd  and  distill'd  together.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn. 
I,  Vitriol  0/ Mars,  or  Salt  0/  Steel, '\%  made  by  dissolving 
Steel  in  some  proper  Acid  Menstruum  then  Evaporating  and 
Chrystallizing  to  gain  the  Salt  as  above  in  Copper.  1758 
Reid  tr.  Macguers  Chfm.  I.  66  These  crystals  are  called 
Green  Vitriol,  and  Vitriol  of  Mars. 

4.  a.  0<7^CTVn'(i/,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
iS8o  Frampton  tr.  Monardes'  Med.  agst.  Venome  117  b.  In 

our  time  there  hath  been  compounded  and  drawen  out  an 
Gyle,  which  they  call  Oyle  of  VitrioU  or  Coporace.  i6n 
CoTGR.,  Huilede  vie,  Oyle  of  VitrioU.  1660  Boyle  Nfw 
Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  xxii.  176  This  we  fill'd  with  Oyl  of  Vit. 
riol  and  fair  water.  1718  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v..  Oil  of  Vit- 
riol, which  comes  out  after  the  Spirit,  by  heightning  the 
Fire  wherewith  that  had  been  rais'd.  1770  Phil.  Trans. 
LXX.  31  Add,  by  a  little  at  a  time,  as  much  vitriolic  acid, 
commonly  sold  by  the  name  of  oil  of  vitriol,  as  will  re-dis- 
solve the  whole.  i8«7  Faraday  Chem.  Manip.  xv.  (1842) 
391  Pouring  in  so  much  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  as  shall 
moisten  the  fragments.  1878  Huxlev  Physiogr.  102  Water 
made  slightly  sour  by  addition  of  a  little  oil  of  vitriol. 

b.  Spirit{s)  of  vitriol,  a  distilled  essence  ■  of 
vitriol. 

i6^i  R.  BoHUM  IVinii  175  Such  as  Oyl  of  Tartar  and 
spirit  of  Vitriol.  1674  PhiL  Tram.  IX.  44  As  for  the  Acid 
Saline  Principle,  I  suppose  no  person  who  hath  tasted  the 
Spirit  of  Vitriol, . .  will  question  its  abounding  in  that  sub- 
ject. 1718  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Sitlt,Sp\r'\l  of  Nitre,.  .Spirit 
of  Salt, ..  .-ind  Spirit  of  VitrioL  1771  Encycl.  Brit,  II.  7%/i 
Ifthe  vitriolic  acid  contain  much  water,  it  is  then  called 
spirit  of  vitriol.  1789  W.  Buchan  Dom.  Med.  (1790)  223 
This  may  be  sharpened  with  the  spirits  of  vitriol.  1859 
Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1336  Vitriol,  Sweet  Spirit  of,  ..a. 
term  for., sulphuric  ether. 

fig-  »*79  Alsop  Melius  /xy.  11,  i.  174  The  Medicine  is  the 
same  j  only  Rome  has  added  a  few  drops  of  the  Spirits  of 
VitrioL 

+  O.  Colcotkar,  earth,  salt,  of  vitriol :  see  quots. 

Also  elixir  of  vitriol:  see  Elixir  sb.  4. 

1684  tr.  Sonet's  Merc.  Compit.  i.  21  Comatous  children 
are.,  cured  by  Vomitive  Salt  of  Vitriol.  1699  Salmon 
Bate's  Dispens.  (1715)  453/2  Terra  VitrioU  dulcis,  sweet 
Earth  of  Vitriol.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  Sul- 
phur,  Colcothar,  or  fixed  salt  of  vitriol.  1755  Diet.  Arts 
«f  Sci.  5.V.,  A  fine  purple  matter,  called  colcothar  of  vitriol. 
»799  G.  Smith  Laboratory  I.  95  Take  red  calcined  vitriol, 
or  colcothar  of  vitriol. 

5.  fg.  (In  allusion  to  the  corrosive  properties  of 
vitriol.)  Virulence  or  acrimony  of  feeling  or 
utterance. 

'7*9  Junius  Lett.  xv.  (1788)  90  Flat  and  insipid  in  your 
retired  state,  but  brought  into  action  you  become  vitriol 
again.  i87aSpuRGEON  Treas.  DavidPi.  Iv.  3They..cast 
the  vitriol  of  their  calumny  over  me.  1895  Literary  IVorld 
(Boston)  8  Nov.  359/1  This  introduction,  with  its  mixture 
of  genius,  shrewdness,  and  vitriol,  is  a  piece  of  prose  not 
to  be  missed. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  vitriol  bath,  chamber, 
•maker,  marcasite,  -thrower,  -throwing,  water ; 
vitriol  oohre,  a  former  name  of  glockerite ; 
t  vitriol  stone,  a  native  vitriol  or  sulphate. 

i6«9  Boyle  Certain  Physiol.  Ess.  (ed.  2)  Absol.  Rest 
Bodies  15  A  bulky  Marchasite  that  I  procur'd  from  a 
Virtuoso  that  lives  just  by  a  Vitriol-work,  whither  these 
among  other  Vitriol-Stones  are  brought.  1670  [see  Vitrio- 
lic a.  1 1.  1675  E.  Wilson  Spadacr.  Duntlm.  43  Two 
vitriol  waters  in  the  Copper  Mine  of  Herongrundt.  1676 
Wiseman  Surg.  Treat,  v.  ix.  378  If  in  the  incarning  the 
Wound  the  Flesh  grows  luxurious,  touch  it  with  a  Vitriol- 
stone,  and  it  will. .dispose  it  to  cicatrize.  '  1755  Diet.  Arts 
ft  Set.  s.v..  The  old  iron,  picked  up  by  the  poor  people 
about  our  streets,  is  sold  to  the  vitriol  or  copperas  makers. 
1843  Thackeray  Irish  Si.-bi.  viii.  We  had  a  talk  about 
the  vitriol-throwers  at  Cork,  and  the  sentence  just  passed 
upon  them.  1849  Ht.  Martineau  Hist.  Peace  v.  v.  (1877) 
III.  263  They  mourned  over  the  murders,  and  vitriol. throw- 
ing of  the  operatives,  who  were  enslaved  by  mercenary 
delegates.  1867  Bloxam  Chem.  203  Reactions  in  the  Vit- 
riol Chambers.  1867  Augusta  Wilson  Vashti  iv.  Com- 
passion is  about  as  welcome  to  my  feelings  as  a  vitriol  bath 
to  fresh  wounds. 


VITRIOLIC. 

Hence  Vitriol  v.  trans.,  to  injure  (a  person)  by 
means  of  vitriol ;  to  expose  (a  thing)  to  the  effects 
of  vitriol. 

1897  Westm.  Cat.  16  Dec.  5/2, 1  do  not  want  to  be  killed, 
and  1  have  a  particular  objection  to  being  vitriolcd. 

t  Vi'triolate,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  vitriolet.  [ad. 
med.  or  mod.L.  "vitrioldt-us,  f.  vitriolum  vitriol. 
Cf.  It.  vitriolato,  Sp.  and  Pg.  vitriolado,  F.  vi- 
trioli.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to,  resembling  that  of,  vitriol. 
1646  Sir  T,  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vl  xii.  336A  vitriolateor 

copperose  quality  conjoyning  with  a  terresirious  and  astrin- 
gent humidity,  1(65-6  Phil.  Trans.  I,  323  This  had  some- 
what  of  a  Vitriolate  taste.  167a  Boyle  Ess.  Gems  159 
Particles  which . .  I  observ'd  to  be  of  a  Vitriolate  nature. 

2.  Treated  with  vitriol.      Vitriolate  tartar  (see 

VlTRIOLATED  3  a). 

1665  Needham  Med. Medicinae %\-i  As  we  see  in  Tartar 
Vitriolate,  1671  Salmon  Syn.  Med.  in.  Ixxxiv,  730  Vitrio- 
late Tartar  taken  in  Broath, .  .extract  of  Hellebore  [etc],  ,are 
here  good.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  III.  95, 1  gave  him 
Spring-water  corrected  with  Vitriolate  Syrup  of  Rasberries. 
1704  [see  Tartar  1  3  b).  178a  Kiewan  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXIII.  40  The  same  double  decomposition  will  be  pro- 
duced if,  instead  of  tartar  vitriolate,  glauber's  salt  be  used. 

3.  Affected  by,  impregnated  with,  vitriol. 

i6««  Boyle  Orig.  Forms  ff  Qual.  339  This  Vitriolate 
Nitre  (if  I  may  so  call  it).  1670  H.  Stubbe  Plus  Ultra  131 
It  is  also.. manifest,  that  there  are  in  the  bodies  of  men., 
solutions  or  liquors  imbued  with  sundry  salts,  as  aluminous, 
acid,  and  vitriolate,  etc.  1684  Boyle  Porousn.  Anim.  ff 
Solid  Bod.  viii.  125  So  that  their  Texture  was  spoiled  by 
the  saline  and  vitriolate  Corpuscles. 
b.  Of  water,  springs,  etc. 

leM  Phil.  Trans.  I.  359  That  Pool,,  seems  to  be  of  Vitrio- 
late water.  1667  Ibid.  II.  46c)  The  Iron,  that  is  said  to  be 
turned  into  Copper,  by  the  Vitriolate  Springs  at  Cremnitz.. 
in  Hungary.  1670  Ibid.  V.  1043  There  are  also  two  Springs 
of  a  Vitriolat  water,  which  are  affirm'd  to  turn  iron  into 
Copper.  1751  Eng.  Gazetteer  s.v.  WortOH-Lovier,  A 
vitriolate  ferrugineous  spring. 

Vi'triolate,  v.  rare.  [Cf.  prec  and  -am  3.] 
tram.  To  affect  or  treat  with  vitriol;  to  render 
vitriolic. 

160S  Timme  Quersit.  1.  vii.  37  By  reason  of  a  singular 
temper  of  sharpness  vitriolated  by  sweet  and  sulphurus 
spirits.  i8s8-3a  Webster,  Vitriolate,  to  convert,  as  sul- 
phur in  any  compound,  into  sulphuric  acid,  formerly  called 
vitriolic  acid. 

Vi'triolated,  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  or  YiTBio- 
LATE  a.] 

tl-  =  Vitriolate  a.  i.   Obs.—"^ 

i6s«  Biggs  New  Dispens.  r  1^4  The  acid  saline  vitriolated 
qualities  of  wine,  vineger,  or  juice  of  Limons, 

2.  Impregnated  with  vitriol :  a.  Of  liquids. 

a  i6a6  Meverel  in  Bacon's  Physiol.  Rem.  {1679)  125  Iron 
may  be  dissolved  by  any  tart,  salt,  or  vitriolated  Water. 
1670  H.  Stubbe  Plus  Ultra  154  The  vitriolated  Serum 
would  not  flame;  the  vitriolated  blood  did  burn  with  a  brisk 
but  short  flame.  1756  F.  Home  E.xper.  Bleaching  185  The 
liquor  more  acid  than  the  vitriolated  liquor  in  the  foregoing 
experiment. 

b.  Of  minerals,  etc.,  affected  by  native  sulphates. 
1794  R.  J.  SuLivAN  View  Nat.  I.  250  Vitriolated  clay,  or 
alum,  is  rarely  found.  1796  Kirwan  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  H. 
113  Mr.  Bergman  ..  deduces  the  origin  of  Vitriolated 
Sifver,  from  the  withering  and  Acidification  of  the  Sulphur- 
ated Silver  Ores.  1802-3  *r.  Pallas's  Trav.  (1812)  I.  87  The 
vitriolated  layers  of  mire  stilt  exhibit  traces  of  sea-weeds 
and  marshes.  1805  W.  Saunders  Min.  IVaters  49  Any 
spring  of  water  that  (lows  in  the  neighbourhood,  will  hence 
contain  both  alum  and  vitriolated  iron. 

3.  Treated  with  vitriol :  a.  Vitriolated  tartar, 
sulphate  of  potassium.     (Cf.  Tartar  1  3  b.) 

i^  Salmon  Bate's  Dispens.  (1713)  628/1  Antimonial 
Tartar  vitriolated.  1718  Chambers  C^cl.  s.v.  Tattar, 
Tartar  Vitriolated,  which  some  call  Ma^istcry  of  Tartar,  is 
Oil  of  Tartar  mix'd  with  rectify'd  Spirit  of  Vitriol.  1758 
Reid  tr,  Macguer's  Chym.  I.  25  VitriolatedTartar  is  almost 
as  hard  to  dissolve  in  water  as  the  Selenites.  1789  Trans. 
Soc.  Arts  1.  183  An  innocent  neutral  salt,  vitriolated  tartar. 
1836  Brande  Chem.  (ed.  4)  36  The  residuum  in  the  retort 
furnishes  vitriolated  tartar.  1887  Buck's  Handbk.  Med, 
Sci.^  V.  795/2  Potassic  sulphate . .  is  the  salt  formerly  called 
vitriolated  tartar  and  sal  de  duobus. 

b.  With  other  sbs.,  as  ammonia,  iron,  etc. 

1788  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVIII.  395  Of  vitriolated  natron 
(Glauber's  salt)  four  parts.  X799  Monthly  Rev.  XXX.  67 
Eight  grains  of  myrrh,  a  grain  and  a  half  of  vitriolated  iron. 
180X  Encycl.  />rr/,  Suppl,  1.  360/1  Sulphat  of  ammonia,  .was 
also  called  vitriolated  ammoniac.  1804  Abernethy  Surg. 
0bs.(i^2y)  169,  I  gave  her  emetics  of  vitriolated  zinc  and 
copper.  l8a3  Crabb  Technol.  Diet.,  Vitriolated  Alkali 
(Chem.),  the  sulphate  of  potash. 
Vitriola'tion.    [f.  Vitbiolatk  v.']    (See  qnot.) 

1828-32  Webster,  Vitriolation,lhe  act  or  process  of  con- 
verting into  sulphuric  acid  or  vitriol, 

t  Vitriole'scent,  a.  Obs.-^  [f.  Vitriol  sb. 
-(•-escent,]  Passing  into  a  vitriolated  state. 
Hence  '7itrlole'soenoe. 

•757  'r,  Henckel's  Pyritol.  60  Dis.solved,  crumbled,  vitrio- 
lescent  coppcr.pyrites.  Ibid.  296  The  spontaneous  vitrio- 
lescence  of  pyrites. 

Vitriolet,  variant  of  Vitriolate  a. 

VitrioUo  (vitri^rlik),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7-8 
vitrioliok,  7  -ike,  -iq(ue.  [ad,  F.  vitriolique 
(i6th  c,  =  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  vitriolico),  or  f.  Vitriol 
sb.  +  -V3.'] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  vitriol ;  having 
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the  natnre  or  qualities  of  vitriol ;  impregnated  with 
▼itriol. 

1670  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Ess.  62  The  solution  of  the 
vitnol  marcasite ..  precipitates  the  same  vitriolick  oaker. 
1676  Grew  Anat.  Fl.,  Exper.  Luctation  n.  §  4  Irish  Slat. . 
seems  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  Vitriolick  Bole.  1707  Flover 
Physic,  PMist'iVatch  357  In  the  Quartans,  the.. Pain  is 
from  the  vitriolic  Cacochymia.  1760  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  470 
It  is  of  a  subacid  taste,  and  very  nauseously  vitriolic  1774 
GoLDSM.  AW.  Hist.  (1862)  1.  XI.  315  A  mucous  substance, 
which  had  something  of  a  vitriolic  quality,  settled  under 
the  reticular  membrane.  i8o»  Playfair  Illustr.  Htttton, 
The,  33  This  compound  of  metal  and  sulphur,  .is  destroyed 
by  the  contact  of  moisture  and  resolved  mto  a  vitriolic  salt. 
1844  Citni  Eng:.  *  Arch.  ym/.Vll.  108/1  If  the  pit  water 
be  vitriolic. it  becomes  necessary  to  use  every  means  to 
procure  better  water.  X899  F.  T.  Bullen  Log-  Hea-Tvai/ ^q 
A  fiery  white  spirit,  fresh  from  the  still..  .This  vitriolic  stuff 
seemed  to  meet  every  emergency. 
b.   Vitriolic  acid,  oil  of  vitriol. 

1747  WAixin  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  Suppl.  588, 1  acidulated 
the  Liquors  with  the  vitriolic  Acid.  _  1778  W.  Prvce  Min. 
Cornuh.  54  It  entirely  resists  the  vitriolick  acid,  which  dis- 
solves or  corrodes  every  other  known  metalltck  body,  except 
Gold.  i8o«  Mar.  Edgeworth  Moral  T.,  Forrester^  Bank- 
notes, I'be  large  bottle  of  vitriolic  acid  was  broken.  184a 
Orderson  Crfol.  xiii.  137  The  gas  was  generated  from  steel 
filings  and  vitriolic  acid. 

2.  fi^.  Of  language,  persons,  etc. :  Extremely 
sharp,  caustic,  or  scathing;  bitterly  ill-natured  or 
malignant. 

1841  H.  F. Chorlky  Music  ^  Mann,  III.  31  Venting  a 
flood  of  vitriolic  sarcasm,  or  a  flight  of  high-toned  poetry. 
1S66  E.  P.  Whipple  Characters  <y  Ckarac.  Men  5  Robes- 
pierre..[and]  Frederick  of  Prussia,  .were  both  bitter  and 
vitriolic  natures.  1879  McCarthy  Hist.  Oum  Times  II. 
ig^  He  never  became  more  than  a  great  Parliamentary 
cntic  of  the  acrid  and  vitriolic  style.  1903  Coleman  C. 
Reade  iii.  v.  (1^4)  324  For  vitriolic  vigour  this  epistle 
excels  anything  m  the  language. 

B.  sb.  A  vitriolic  substance.   Ohs."^ 

a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  7  Nov.  1651,  It  had  a  taste  of  a 
strong  vitrioltq,  and  smelt  like  aqua  fortis. 

Vitriolico-,  combining  form  of  prec,  employed 
in  a  few  chemical  terms,  as  vitriolico'antimoniatedy 
-muriatedy  -neutral. 

178a  KiRWAN  in  Phil.  Trails.  LXXIII.  49  Whenever  a 
vitriolico-neutral  salt.. is  evaporated  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  vitriolic  expels  these  acids  in  its  turn.  1796  —  Eiem. 
Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  113  [Silver]  Vitriolico  muriated,  or  Corneous 
Silver  Ore.    Ihid,  122  Vitriolico  Antimoniated  Silver  Ore. 

Vitrio'lify,  v.  rare-^.  [f.  Vitriol  sb,  + 
-(i)fy.]  trans.  To  vitriolize.  Hence  Vitriclify- 
ing///.  a. 

1674  Phil.  Trans.  IX.  71  The  expansion  of  some  of  those 
prodigiously  active  Springy  particles,  .which  together  with 
the  .■\erial  Salt  were  arrested  by  the  Vitriolifying  principle. 

t  Vi'trioline,  a.  Obs,  [f.  Vitriol  sb.  +  -inis  i.] 
Resembling  vitriol ;  vitriolic. 

X65S  French  Vorksh.  Spa  iii.  34  Astringlng  waters,  as 
Alluminous,  and  Vitrioline  almost  every  where,  a  1661 
Fuller  IVorthies,  y'orks,  (1663)  in.  i88_  In  a  morish 
boggy  ground  ariseth  a  spring  of  a  Vitrioline  tast  and 
odour.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  111.  52  The  Bath 
waters,  wherein  the  vitrioline  virtue  is  most  eminent.  1703 
Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1 573  How  far  these  Stones  are  the  effect 
of  a  Vitrioline  Juice,  I  will  not  determin. 

Vitrioli'zable,  «.  [f.  Vitriolize  7;.  + -able.] 
That  may  be  vitriolized ;  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  vitriol. 

17^  KiRWAN  Elem.  Min,  (ed.  3)  II.  82  That  the  Iron,  in 
Pyrites,  [isj  spontaneously  VitrioUzable.  1828-3S  Webster. 
[Hence  in  later  Diets.) 

Vitriolization.  [f.  next  +  -ation.]  The 
process  of  converting,  or  of  being  converted,  into 
a  vitriol. 

X7S7  tr.  HenckeVs  Pyritol.  109  The  vitriolisation  of  pyrites, 
178a  KiRWAN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  74  As  Mr.  Monnet 
has  observed  in  his  excellent  Treatise  on  Vitriolization. 
1804  Ibid.  XCIV.  3i3  The  magnetical  pyrites,  .seems  to  be 
liable  to  oxidizement,  but  not  to  vitriolization. 

Vitriolize  (vrtrlolaiz),  V,     [f.  Vitriol  sb.'\ 

1.  a.  trans.  To  convert  into  vitriol ;  to  vitrio- 
late.     Also  absoL 

1694  Salmon  Bates's  DisPens.  (1713)  453/1  Dissolve  again  in 
fair  Water  and  crystallize  or  vitriolize  as  before.  1799 
KiRWAN  Geol.  Ess,  395  By  long  exposure  to  the  air  and 
moisture  they  are  at  last  vitriolized. 

b.  intr.  To  l>ecome  vitriolated  or  vitriolic. 

X757  tr.  HenckeVs  Pyritol.  327  Such  pyriteC  as  vitrioUse 
sparingly  and  leburely.  1796  Kirwan  Elem.  Min,  (ed.  2) 
II.  80  There  are  some  that  spontaneously  efHoresce  and 
vitriolize. 

2.  trans.  To  injure  with  vitriol ;  to  throw  vitriol 
at  (a  person)  with  intent  to  injure. 

1886  Daily  News  15  March  (Cassell's),  The  jury  did  not 
believe  that  the  child  from  the  same  motive  vitriolized 
himself.  1901  Daily  Chron.  24  July  4/6  The  painful  case 
of  a  handsome  girl  who  was  '  vitriolised  *  by  a  rival. 

Hence  Vitriolized///.  a.  Also  Vi'triolizer, 
one  who  throws  vitriol  with  intent  to  injure. 

x88a  Pall  Mall  G.  13  Nov.  2  Thinking  he  had  to  deal 
with  a  vitriolizer  the  servant  ran  down  to  call  apoUceman. 
1891  Ibid,  g  Nov.  7/1  Vitriolized  spices  and  arsenicated 
coffee.  1894  IVestm.  Caz.  17  Oct.  6/3  With  vitriolised  drink 
supplied  to  you  at  fabulous  prices. 

T  Vi'triolous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  ViTBiOL  sb.  +  -0U8. 
Cf.  OF,  vitrioieux.'\  Of  the  nature  of  vitriol; 
vitriolic. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iit.  xxii.  164  Some  attrition 
from  an  acide  and  vitriolotis  humidity  in  the  stomack.  Ibid. 
vu  xii.  336,  I  say,  a  vitriolous  or  copperous  quality;  for 


vitrioll  is  the  active  or  chiefe  ingredient  in  Inke.  1^7 
Curios,  in  Husb.  .y  Card,  56  Vitriolous,  nitrous,  &c.  Spirits. 

Vitrious,  obs.  form  of  Vitreous  a. 

Vltrisch,  variant  of  Vitby  Obs. 

Vitrite  (vi'trait).     Min.     [f.  L.  vitr-um  glass 

+  -ite  1.]     (See  quots.) 

1866  Lawrence  tr.  Cottas  Rocks  Class.  (1S78)  341  Opal, 
as  a  rock,  usually  only  forms  very  subordinate  masses,  e.g. 
the  so-called  vitrite,  which  occurs  at  Meronilz,  in  Bohemia. 
1B68  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  1004  Vitrinopal,  Vitrite^  the 
matrix  of  Bohemian  pyrope,  related  to  pitchstone. 

Vi*trO-,  combining  form  on  Or.  models  of  L. 
vitrum  glass,  used  in  a  few  terms,  as  vitro-de*n- 
tlne,  the  hard  external  layer  of  dentine  in  a  tooth ; 
vi'trophyre,  a  subdivision  of  porphyritic  rocks ; 
hence  vitrophyric  adj.  ;    vi'trotype    (see   quot. 

1849-53  Todds  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  882/1  The  dental  plate 
consists,. of  a  central  mass  of  coarse  osseous  substance.. 
and  an  external  sheath  of  very  hard  '  vitro-dentine  '.  1870 
tr.  Strieker's  Man.  Histology  xv,  (N.  Syd.  Soc.)  471  The 
central  portion  [of  a  tooth]  consists  of  vaso-dentine,  which 
is  covered  with  true  dentine ;  external  to  which  again  is  a 
thin  layer  of  vitro-dentine.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech. 
2713/2  Vitro-type  (Photography),  a  name  given  to  the  pro- 
cesses  which  involve  the  production  of  collodion  film  pic- 
tures on  glass.  i88a  Gf.ikie  Text-Bk.  Geol.  11.  11.  iii.  go 
Vogelsang  has  proposed  to  classify  this  type  [Porphyritic] 
in  three  divisions  :  ist,  Granophyre,.  .2nd,  relsophyre,..3rd, 
Vitrophyre,  where  the  ground-mass  is  a  glassy  magna. 
1890  Philos,  Mag.  March  288  Among  the  pyroxenic  rocks 
the  most  noticeable  varieties  are  the  labradorite-audesites, 
the  pyroxene-audesites — of  which  both  '  trachytoid '  and 
'vitrophyric'  forms  occur. 

t  Vitrose,  a.  Obs.-°  [ad.  L.  type  *vitrSS'USt  f. 
vitrum  glass.]     '  Glassy,  full  of  glass.' 

i7»7  Bailey  (vol.  II). 

vi'trous,  a.  rare.  [{,h. vitr-um  g\a.?s,  Cf. 
F.  vitreuXj  and  med.L.  vitrus  adj.]     Vitreous. 

1657  Physical  Dict.y  Vitrous  humor,  a  moisture  like  to 
molten  glass  or  chrystHl,  which  is  a  part  of  the  eye.  1779 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  Phil.  Trans,  LXX.  51  note,  A  flex- 
ible, capillary,  yellow  glass,  ..with  small  vitrous  globules  at 
a  little  distance  one  from  the  other.  1859  Mavne  Expos. 
Lex.  1356  Omalius  admitted  a  genus  of  vitrous  rocks  com- 
prehendmg  the  silicated,  vitrified  stones  or  rocks. 

+  Vi'trum.  Obs.  rare.  [L.]  Glass  ;  a  glassy 
substance  ;  a  glass  vessel. 

1657  Physical  Diet.,  Vitrum,  glass :  it's  used  to  signifie 
glass  distilling  vessels,  or  any  other  vessels  made  of  gla.ss. 
166^  HooKE  Microgr.  51  A  certain  thin  Lamina  of  a  vitrum 
or  vitrified  part  of  the  Metal.  1694  Sal^ion  Bate's  Dispens, 
('7*3)  547/'  Le  Febure  makes  the  Salt. .of  the  Glass.., but 
he  mingles  the  Vitrum  with  its  equal  Weight  of  Sulphur  in 
Ponder. 

Vitrnvian  (vitr/^-vian),  a,  [f.  the  name  of  M. 
VitruviiisVoWxOyS.  Roman  architect  and  writer  on 
architecture  (^10  B.C.).]  Of,  relating  to,  or  in  the 
style  of  Vitruvius. 

176a  H.  Walpole  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1765)  I.  116 
Our  buildings  must  be  as  Vitruvian,  as  writings  in  the  days 
of  Erasmus  were  obliged  to  be  Ciceronian.  1835  R.  Willis 
Archit,  Mid.  Ages  ii.  23  note.  The  latter  [Alberti]  pub- 
lished the  first  treatise  on  the  Vitruvian  architecture,  in 
1485.  1893  SvMONDs  Michelangelo  xiii.  II.  217  Church, 
cupola,  and  spires  are  built  up  by  a  succession  of  Vitruvian 
temples. 

D.  Vitruvian  scroll^  a  convoluted  scroll-pattern 
employed  as  an  architectural  ornament. 

1837  Antiq.  Athens  19  A  sort  of  thatch  of  laurel  leaves, 
surrounded  by  an  ornamental  edge,  usually  termed  a 
Vitruvian  scroll.  1886  G.  Schumacher  Across  the  Jordan 
iii.  173  A  lintel-stone  ..  which  is  ..  ornamented  with  the 
seven-branched  candlestick  and  a  sort  of  vitruvian  scroll. 

Hence  Vitru'vianism,  the  style  or  principles  of 
architecture  favoured  by  Vitruvius. 

1859  Jkphson  Brittany  viii.  115  Going  straight  from  the 
del>ased  flamboyant  or  perpendicular  to  Vitruvianism. 

fVi'try.  Obs.  Forms:  5  vettris,  ^c.  vitrisch; 
6  vitre,  7  vitree,  vitrie,  vittry,  8  vitry ;  6-7 
vittery,  9  vittory.  [ad.  F.  Vitri^  the  name  of  a 
town  in  Brittany.  The  early  forms  in  -is^  -isch 
prob.  represent  F.  Vitries  pi.,  canvas  cloths  made 
at  Vitre.]  Vitry  canvas^  a  kind  of  light  durable 
canvas.     (Cf.  Vandelas.)     Also  ellipt. 

c  1435  Foreign  Accts.  59  m.  23  a  (P.  R.  O.),  [A  ship's 
bonnet  containing]  iiij  di'  uln'  canab'  de  vettris.  1497  Ace. 
Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  345  For  xiiij  elne  of  vctrisch  cam- 
mas  to  ane  litil  pal^oune  of  the  Kingis,  xiiij  s.  1534  Exch. 
Ace.  58/13  Vittery  canvas.  1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuff  27 
For  which  is  alwaies  paide  ready  Golde,  with  salt,  Canuas 
Vitre,  and  a  great  deale  of  good  trash.  x6xa  Ledger  A. 
Halyburton  (1867)  319  Vandolose  or  Vitrie  canves  the  eln, 
xs.  1617  MoRYSON  Iii7t.  III.  134  And  they  bring  from 
thence  Linnen  cloathes,  called  white  Roanes  and  Vitree 
Canvas.  1640  in  Entick  London  (1766)  II.  167  Linnens,.. 
narrow  vandale*;,  or  vittry  canvas.  17*1  C.  King  Brit. 
Merch.  I.  181,  17000  Hund.  of  Vitry  and  Noyals  Canvas. 
Ibid.  284  Canvas  Vitry, .  .Canvas  Norman.  1757  J.  H. 
Grose  Voy.  E.  Indies  176  Holland's  duck,  or  vitry,  is 
whilst  in  use,  more  pliant,  and  less  apt  to  split.  1867 
Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk,  714  Vitry,  a  light  and  durable 
canvas.  Ibid.,  Vittory,  a  fine  canvas,  of  which  the  waist- 
cloths  were  formerly  made, 

Vitaonday,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Whitsunday. 

II  Vitta  (vi-ta).  PL  vittSB  (vi-ti").  [L.  vitta  a 
band,  fillet,  chaplet,  esp.  one  worn  round  the  head.] 

1 1.  Anat.  (See  quot.)   Obs."" 

1693  tr.  BlancardU  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Vitta,t\iM  part  of 
the  Coat  call'd  Amnion,  which  --ticks  to  the  Infants  Head 
when  'tis  just  Born.    [Hence  in  Phillips,  1706,  etc.] 


2.  /^om.  Antiq.  (See  quots.) 

Neither  of  the  applications  rests  upon  L.  usage. 

1726  A.  Gordon  Itin.  Sept.  tj  He  [sc.  a  Roman  soldier] 
has  a  Sash  or  Vitta  coming  over  his  Breast,  reaching  to  his 
Middle.  1847  ^^o'^  Cycl.  Bibl.  Lit.  I.  227/2  The  objects 
above  denominated  appendages  and  vittae..were  straps  of 
leather  secured  to  the  lower  rim  of  the  barrel  of  a  suit  of 
armour,  and  to  the  openings  for  arm-holes. 

3.  Zool.  A  band  or  stripe  of  colour. 

1819  Stephens  in  Shaw's  Gen,  Zool.  XI.  11,  346  The 
hypochondria  [of  the  Guernsey  Partridge]  marked  with  a 
double  black  vitta.  1849  Johnston  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat. 
Club  II.  365  Mite.. marked  on  the  back  with  a  dark  vitta 
or  line  forming  two  sigmoid  flexures.  1875  G.  N.  Lawrence 
Birds  S.  IV.  Mexico  51  Larus  cali/omicus .  .hxW  grayish, 
while,  behind  the  yellowish-white  tip  a  black  vitta. 
b.  Bot.   (See  quot.) 

x^^  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  403/2  The  term  vitta  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  the  various  stripes  which  are  found 
upon  leaves,  and  which  either  arise  from  irregular  distribu- 
tion or  entire  deficiency  of  colouring-matter. 

4.  Bot.  a.  One  of  a  number  of  elongated  club- 
shaped  canals  or  tubes  occurring  in  the  pericarp  of 
the  fruit  of  most  umbelliferous  plants  and  contain- 
ing their  characteristic  oil.     Usually  in  pi. 

1830  LiNDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  4  The  ridges  are  separated 
by  channels,  below  which  are  often  placed,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pericarp,  certain  linear  receptacles  of  coloured 
oily  matter,  called  vittae.  1847  Steele  Field  Bot,  30  Vittae 
on  the  upper  half  of  the  fruit  only.  .Heraclenm.  Vittse  as 
long  as  (xwlx.. . .  Peucedanum.  X870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora 
156  Trinia..  primary  ridges  sube(jual,  thick,  smooth,  rugose 
or  plaited,  with  a  large  vitta  inside  each. 

D,  One  of  a  number  of  intenial  projections  oc- 
curring in  the  valves  of  diatomaceous  plants. 

1888  CasselCs  EncycL  Diet.  1900  Jackson  Gloss.  Bot, 
Terms. 

"Vittail(e,  obs.  forms  of  Victual  sb.  and  v, 
Vittandly,  obs.  Sc.  variant  of  Wittingly  adv. 
Vitiate  (vi*t<^),   a,     [ad.  L.  vittdt-us   bound 
with  a  fillet  or  chaplet,  f.  vitta  Vitta  +  -ate  2.] 

1.  Zool.f  Bot.y  etc  Marked  or  striped  withvittae. 

Cf.  VlTTATEDfl. 

x8a6  KiRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  xlvi.  290  Vittate  {Vittata), 
painted  with  several  such  stripes.  1866  Treas.  Bot,  1224/1 
Vittate,  striped  lengthwise. 

2.  Bot.  Having  a  vitta  or  vittae  (sense  4  a). 
Chiefly  in  combination,  i-vHtate. 

1870  YiooKKK  Stud, Flora  153  Eryngium;..  primary  ridges 
obscure  i-vitiate. 

Vi*ttated,  a.  Zool.,  Ornitk.j  etc.  rare,  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ED  2.]   =  prec.  i. 

Only  in  the  specific  names  of  a  few  birds,  reptiles,  etc. 

1790  Latham  Ind.  Ornith.  II.  827  Proceltaria  vittata,.. 
Vitiated  Petrel.  i8oa  Shaw  Gen. Zool.  III.  11.  533  Viftated 
Snake.  Coluber  Vittatus.  1804  Ibid.  V.  i.  22  Vitiated 
Silure.     Silurus  Vittatus. 

Vitte,  obs.  f.  Wit  sb.  Vittee,  dial,  var,  Fittt 
fl.i  Vittel(l,  obs.  ff.  Victual  sb,  and  v.  Vit- 
teller,  -lour,  etc.  obs.  ff.  Victualler.  Vittely, 
obs.  Sc.  f.  Wittily  adv,  Vitten,  dial,  var, 
FiTTEN  sb.  and  a, 

t  Vittered,  variant  of  Fittkbed  ppl,  a,  Obs. 

<ix4oo  Minor  Poems  /r.  Vernon  MS.  335/265  Viterrfe 
bodes  and  Clokes  also,  Al  hat  vile  pride  schai  don  hem 
ful  wo.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  609  The  wilde  Ache  or  Parseley 
hath  large  leaves,  al  jagged,  cut,  and  viiiered,  much  like  the 
leaves  of  the  wilde  Carrot. 

Vittering,  Sc.  form  of  Wittering. 
Vitterly,  Sc.  form  of  Wittebly  adv.  Obs. 
"Vittery,  var.  Vrriiv  Obs. 
Vittie-vayr :  see  Vetiveb. 

( 1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  403  Vittii'-ziayr,ihc  Tamool  name, 
sometimes  written  IVoetiwear,  of  the  highly  fragrant  roots 
of  a  grass  which  is  found  in  many  parts  of  India.]  x86i 
Bentley  Man.  Bot.  699  Andtopogon  muricatus,  Vittie- 
vayr  or  Cuscus,  yields  a  fragrant  oil  according  to  Dr. 
Hooker. 

Vitting,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Witting  vhl.  sb, 
Vittle,  obs.  or  dial.  f.  Victual  sb.\  obs.  f. 
Victual  v. 

t  Vittorin,  Anglicized  f.  Vetturino.  Obs. 

1613  Sir  a.  Sherley  Trav,  Persia  24  He  brought  me  to 
a  Vittorin,  of  whom  he  had  already  hired  Horses,  Camels, 
and  iMoiles  for  me. 

Vittory,  Vittry,  var.  Vitby  Obs.  Vitty, 
dial,  or  slang  var.  ol  Fitty  a.  ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Witty  a. 
Vittyng,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Witting  vbl.  sb, 

t  Vi'tulate,  v.  Obs.-°  [f.  L.  vituldt-  ppl.  stem 
of  vttuldri  lo  celebrate  a  festival,  keep  holiday, 
bejoyful.]  intr.  'Wantonly  to  rejoice*  (Cockeram 
I,  1623). 

t  VitTlla*tioil.  Obs.  rare,  [ad.  lateL.  Z'//«/fl/w 
(Macrobius),  noun  of  action  f.  L.  vitularl :  see 
prec]     A  public  thanksgiving  or  festival. 

In  quots.  erroneously  associated  with  L.  vitulus  a  calf. 

1607  ToPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  90  The  auncients  called 
Victoria  by  the  name  of  the  Goddesse  Vitula,  bycausethey 
sacrificed  vnto  hir  calues,  which  was  termed  a  Vitulation  ; 
and  this  was  vsuall  for  victory  and  plenty.  1623  Cockebam, 
Vitulation,  a  reioicing  like  a  calfe. 

Vituline  (vini/^bin),  a.  rare,  [ad.  L.  vituHn- 
uSy  f.  vitulus  ca\{.  Cf.  F.  vituline  (Balzac).] 
Of  or  belonging  to  a  calf  or  calves ;  resembling 
that  of  a  calf. 

Vitular,  vitulary,  with  simitar  sense,  are  recorded  in  the 
Cent.  Diet,  and  other  recent  Diets. 


VITUPER. 

1656  Blount  Gtossogr.  1786-1S05  Tooke  Purley  (1829) 
II.  444.  i860  Wraxall  Life  in  Sea  ii.  27  In  spite  of  tlieir 
[i.e.  seals']  clumsy  form,  the  vituline  countenance  wears 
an  expression  of  calmness  and  peace.  1B70  Lowell  Among- 
my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1S73)  167  If  a  double  allowance  of  vituline 
brains  deserve  such  honor,  there  are  few  commentators  on 
Shakespeare  that  would  have  gone  afoot. 

t  Vituper,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  vi-,  vytupere,  6 
Sc.  wituper.  [a.  OF.  vituper^  -ere  (obs.  or  arch. 
F.  vitup^rey  =  Pr.  vetupier\  ad.  late  or  med.L. 
viHiperium  Vituperv.]     Vituperation. 

1456  SrR  G.  Have  Lazv  Arms  (S.T.S.)  188  Thir  fals  Jowts 
..revy[llis  thame  and  dots  all  the  vituper  thai  may  to 
haly  kirk  and  to  the  sacrament.  1484  Caxton  Fables  0/ 
Aitian  xv,  Suche  is  now  in  grete  honour  and  worship  that 
herafier  shalle  falle  in  to  greie  vytupere  shame  and  dis- 
honour,  c  1500  Melnsine  xxxiii.  233  To  the  moost  vytupere 
&  shame  of  the  Catholycal  feyth.  1571  Satir.  Poems  He- 
form,  xxvii.  109  Mark  als  J>e  wite,  vise,  wituper,  and  the 
waige  Offwntried  traisoun  and  of  tyrannye. 

t  Vituper,  z/,  Obs.  rare.  In  5  vy tuper.  [a. 
OF.  vituperer  (loth  c. ;  obs.  or  arch.  F.  vitiip^rer 
=  Pr,,  Sp.  and  Pg.  vituperar,  It.  -ar^),  ad.  L. 
w/«/<frJr^  to  Vituperate.  Cf.  prec]  trans.  To 
vituperate  or  revile ;  to  dishonour  or  disgrace. 

"4*4  Caxton  Fables  0/  AH  sop  lll.  vii,  Men  preysen  som- 
tyme  that  that  shold  be  blamed  &  vytupered  And  ofte  men 
.  .vytuperen  that  that  shold  be  preysed.  c  1489  —  Sonnes 
0/ Aymon  xiv.  337  O,  gode  lord . ,  deliver  me  from  the  handes 
of  my  enmyes  that  I  be  not  vytupered  nor  brought  to  shame, 
Vltu'perable,  ^.  "^^  Obs.  AI306  vytuperable. 
[a.  OF.  vituperable  (obs.  P\,  Sp.  vituperabie,  Pg. 
vituperavel,  It.  vUuperabile),  ad.  L.  vituperCibil-is 
(rare)  blameworthy,  censurable,  f.  vituperdre  to 
Vituperate.]  Tiiat  deserves  or  merits  vitupera- 
tion ;  blameworthy,  censurable^  reprehensible ; 
disgraceful,  shameful. 

c  i4«o  tr  De  Imitatione  \.  xix.  22  Yf an  accustumed  exercise 
_.  .be  li^tly  forsaken  ^rugh  hevynes  o'  soule  or  negligence, 
it  is  vituperable,  &  wol  be  founde  noyous.  1481  Botonkr 
Tulle  on  OLl  Age  (Caxton)  C  vij,  Cecilyus  saide  of  oldc 
age  a  thyng  is  no  more  vituperable  and  lothyng,  thenne  is 
the  same  that  he  seeith  here  before,  c  1510  Barclay  Mirr. 
Gd.  Manners  (1570)  G  v,  But  a  famous  merchaunt,  great, 
richc,  and  haboundant,  And  rightwisely  dealing,  is  not 
vituperable.  1547  Boords  Bret>.  Health  \  163.  58  b,  There 
be  many  other  myrthes  &  consolacions,  some  beynge  good 
&  laudable  &  some  vytuperable.  1586  Day  Eng.  Secretary 
I.  (1625)  61  To  ouercome  others  by  vertue  is  a  thing  most 
honourable,  but  in  pursuite  thereof  to  be  conuinced  of  any 
other,  is  a  thing  most  vituperable.  1603  H.Crossb  Vertues 
Comittw.  {1878)  99  Nothing  doth  more  corrupt  and  wither 
grecne  and  tender  wits,  then  such  vnsauoury  and  vituperable 
bookes.  i8u  T.  Taylor  AfiuUius  357  Of  vituperable  men 
there  are  four  species ;  of  which  the  first  consists  of  the 
ambitious. 
Vita'perant,  a.  and  sb.  rare.  [ad.  L.  vitupe' 
rant-,  vititperans,  pr.  pple.  oi  vituperdre  to  Vitu- 
perate. Cf.  OF.  vituperant  (Godef.).]  a.  adj. 
Abusive,  vituperative,     b.  sb,  A  vituperator. 

■tS^  Realm  17  Feb.  7  We  do  not  think.. that  the  most 
vituperant  colonel  would  express  such  strong  opinions.  1889 
Pall  Mall  G.  16  Oct.  5/1  Whilst  Lord  Salisbury  came  here 
as  your  most  exalted  vituperant,  you  are  journeying  hither 
as  his  mL>at  obedient  and  faithful  adulator  ! 

Vituperate, ///.a.  rare-^.  [pA,'L,vituperdt- 
us,  pa.  pple.  of  vituperdre :  see  next.]  Vituper- 
ated; worthy  of  vituperation, 

183s  IVestm.  Rev.  XVI.  7  Wealth  was  to  be  discreditable, 
unmanly,  vituperate,  because  it  was  found  greatly  to  in- 
dispose men  to  be  active  thieves. 

vituperate  (vaitiw-pcrc't,  vi-),  V.  [f.  L.  vitU' 
perdt-t  ppl.  stem  of  vituperdre  to  censure,  blame, 
disparage,  find  fault  with,  etc.,  f.  vitu-  for  viti-, 
stem  oivitium  blemish,  fault,  ViCK  sb."^  ■{■  pardre  to 
prepare.  See  also  Vituper  v.'\  trans.  To  blame, 
speak  ill  of,  find  fault  with,  in  strong  or  violent 
language  ;  to  assail  with  abuse ;  to  rate  or  revile. 
Not  in  common  use  until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  c. 
154a  BooRDE  Dyetary  xvi,  (1870)  273  They  louyth  not 
porke  nor  swynes  flesshe,  but  doth  vituperat  &  abhorre  it. 
i6zi  CoTCR.,  Vituperer.,  to  vituperate,  dispraise,  discom- 
mend. [Hence  in  Cockeram,  Blount,  Bailey,  etc.]  1638 
Pknkethman  Artach.  CiJ,  Whatsoever  transcends  their 
sedulous  apprehension.. without  any  favourable  expostula- 
tion., they  will  unworthily  and  unwittingly  vituperate  and 
reprehend. 

18x9  Scorr  Ivanhoe  xxxiii,  The  incensed  priests .. con- 
tinued to  raise  their  voices,  vituperating  each  other  in  bad 
Latin.  i8s6  Lamb  Elia  Ser,  11  Pop.  Fallacies  iv,  A  speech 
from  the  poorest  sort  of  people  which  always  indicates  that 
the  party  vituperated  is  a  gentleman.  x86o  Froude  Hist. 
Eng.  V.  477  He  vituperated  from  the  pulpit  the  vices  of 
the  court,  1883  A.  Forbes  in  Fortn.  Her.  i  Nov.  671 
Englishmen  are  not  in  the  habit  of  vituperating  Monk  as  a 
traitor. 

rejl.  i8ia  H.  &  J.  Smith  Rej.  Addr.  x.  (1873)  96  Devia- 
tion from  scenic  propriety  has  only  to  vituperate  itself  for 
the  consequences  it  generates. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  employ  abusive  language. 

1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  viii.  v.  46  Vituperated  and 

vituperating,  he  became  a  wanderer  throughout  Germany. 

1877  Mrs.  Oliphant  Makers  Flor.  vl  168  He  loses  his 

temper  and  begins  to  vituperate. 

Hence  Vitu'perated  ppL  a. 

X841  Emkksom  Conservative  Wks.  (Bohn)  IL  272  You  are 
yourself  the  re>uU  of  this  manner  of  living,  this  foul  com- 
promise, this  vituperated  Sodom. 
Vituperation  (vsitiwpcr^'-Jan,  vi-).  Also  5 
-acyon.  fa.  OF.  vituperaciun,  -acion^  -ation 
(obs.    F.   vituperation,  =  Sp.    vituperacion,    Pg. 
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vitupera0o.  It,  vitt4perazione),  or  ad.  L.  vitupera- 
tion-^ vituperdtio  blaming,  censuring,  etc.,  noun  of 
action  f.  vituperdre  :  see  prec.  and  -ation,] 

1.  The  action,  fact,  or  process  of  vituperating  ; 
blame,  censure,  reproof,  or  (esp.  in  later  use)  the 
expression  of  this,  in  abusive  or  violent  language; 
abuse,  railing,  rating.  Also,  vituperative  or  abu- 
sive language. 

There  are  few  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  before  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  c. :  cf.  Vituperate  v. 

148X  BoTONER  Tulle  on  Old  Age{Ca.x^on)  C  viij,  The  third 
part . .  which  Catonanswerith, . .  repreuith  them  of  the  seconde 
defaulte  of  uituperacyon  opposed  ayenst  olde  age.  i6oa 
{title\  Ane  Sat>  re  of  the  thrie  Estaits,  in  commendation  of 
Vertew  and  Vituperation  of  Vyce ;  maid  be  Sir  Dauid 
Lmde-say.  1633  J.  Done  Hist.  Septuagint  155  When  a 
man  becomes  vntractable,  and  inaccessible,  by  fiercenesse 
and  pride:.. then  vituperation  comes  vpon  him,  and  priua- 
tion  of  honour  followes  him.  1656  Stanley  Hist.  Philos. 
V.  {1687J  165  Of  Rhetoric  are  six  kinds.. [6J  Vituperation, 
when  we  declare  a  Man  to  be  wicked. 

x8ai  Scott  Kenihv.  xx,  It  was  one  of  these  old  women 
who.. answered   his  petition.. with   a   volley  of   vitupera- 
tion.    1845   Fori)  Handbk.  Spain  1,  35   Few  nations  can 
surpass  the  Spaniards  in  the  language  of  vituperation.    1887 
RusKiN  Praeterita  \\.  193  A  rhyme  written.  .111  vituperation 
of  the  idle  people  at  Conflans. 
t  2.  A  cause  of  blame  or  censure.    Obsr~'^ 
X7a6  Ayliffk  Parergon  305  {&is)  Such  a  Writing  ought  to 
be  clean  and  free  from  any  Cavil  or  Vituperation  of  Rasure. 
tVituperatiouSy  a.     Obs—^    [f.  prec. :    see 
-lODS.]     Vituperative. 

1707  SouTHEV  Let.  to  y.  Cottle  13  Mar.  in  Li/e  (1849)  L 
306  Language  is  not  vituperatious  enough  to  describe  the 
effect  of  its  downward  elongation. 
'Vitu|>erative  (v3iti«-per(?tiv,  vi-),  a.    [ad.  L. 
type  ^vituperdtJv'US,  f.  vituferdt-^  ppl.  stem  of 
vituperdre^  or    directly   f.   Vituperate  t'. +-IVE, 
Cf,  obs.    F.  vitupercUivement  adv.   (Godef.),  It. 
vituper ativo!\ 
L  Of  words,   language,  etc  :    Containing,  con- 
veying, or  expressing  strong  depreciation ;    vio- 
lently abusive  or  fault-finding;  contumelious,  op- 
probrious.   Also,  of  or  pertaining  to  vituperation. 
Freq.  in  the  19th  c. 

17*7  Pope,  etc.  Wr/  0/ Sinking  115  The  vituperative  par- 
tition will  as  easily  be  replenished  with  a  most  choice  col- 
lection [of  arguments].  1759  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  i.  xix, 
Tristram!— Melancholy  dissyllable  of  sound  !  which,  to  his 
ears,  was  unison  to  Nincompoop,  and  every  name  vitupera- 
tive under  heaven.  1816  "StQQTx  Antiq,  xxx.  In  utter  despair 
at  this  vituperative  epithet.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  IL  xii. 
129  His  eloquence  becoming  more  and  more  licentious  and 
vituperative.  1859  Mn-L  Liberty  ii.  {1865)  32/1  It  is  far 
more  important  to  restrain  this  employment  of  vituperative 
language  than  the  other. 

b.  Const  of  [ts.  person).  rare~^. 
i8a3  Scott  Quentin  D.  viii,  Had  I.. heard  by  report  that 
a  tiuestion  vituperative  of  my  Prince  had  been  asked  by  the 
King  of  France,  I  had.. instantly  mounted  and  returned. 

2.  Characterized  or  accompanied  by  vituperation 
or  abuse. 

1754  Chesterfield  in  World  No.  loi  F3  The  torrents  of 
their  \,sc.  female]  eloq_uence,  especially  in  the  vituperative 
way,  stun  all  opposition.  1844  Disraeli  Coningsby  11.  i, 
The  indignant,  soon  to  become  vituperative,  secession  of  a 
considerable  section  of  the  cabinet.  1871  *  Holme  Lee  ' 
Miss  Barrington  L  ix.  129  When  they  have  been  most  in 
fault  themselves,  they  are  most  prone  to  shower  a  general 
vituperative  blame  and  condemnation  on  the  other  side. 

3.  Of  persons :  Given  to  vituperation ;  employ- 
ing or  uttering  abusive  language. 

1819  Blackw.  Mag.  V.  90  A  Whig  is  a  vituperative  animaL 
1843  Carlyle  Past  ^  l*r.  III.  v,  Quietly  bearing  all  manner 
of  vituperative  able  editors  speak.  190^  H.  Paul  Hist. 
Mod,  Eng.  \.  xii.  208  The  violent  and  vituperative  cham- 
pion of  the  Protestant  religion. 

Hence  Titu'peratiTely  adv.^ixi  a  vituperative 
manner  ;  with  vituperation  or  abuse. 

1831  Carlyle  inFroude  First^o  Years  {^ZZi^W,  159  The 
critical  republic  will  cackle  vituperativcly,  or  perhaps  main- 
tain total  silence.  x8^  Eraser's  Mag.  XLVI.  456  [He] 
continues  his  vituperativcly  shrill  demands.  1884  J.  Parker 
APost.  Life  III.  115  They  would  not  speak  their  mother 
tongue  if  they  did  not  speak  vituperativcly. 

Vituperator   (v5iti«'per^it3j,  vi-),     [a.  L. 

vituperator^  agent-noun  f.  L.  vituperdre  to  VlTU- 
I'EBATE.  Cf.  Sp.  and  Pg.  vituperador,  OF. 
vitupereur."]    One  who  vituperates;  an  abuser. 

1837  Chambers*  Jrnl.  19  Aug.  239  To  stigmatise  the 
vituperators  would  be  now  of  little  service.  1841  Hor. 
Smith  Moneyed  Man  IL  iv.  116, 1  was  tempted  to  chastise 
the  vulgar  vituperator.  1884  Munch.  Exam,  o  May  5/1 
That  indignant  declamation  which  is  a  favourite  weapon 
with  the  vitupcrators  of  the  Government, 

Vitu-peratory,  a.  ?  Obs,  [f.  L.  type  *vitu- 
perdtori-us^  f.  vituperdre*.  see  Vitupebatb  v.  and 
-oiiY  li.]  Expressive  of  blame  or  censure ;  vitu- 
perative, violently  abusive. 

1586  Day  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  20  Laudatorie  [Epistles] 
wherein  isspecially  praised  any  thing,  and  Vituperalorie, 
in  which  is  mtsUked  or  condemned  whatsoeuer  may  be 
thought  worthy  either  to  be  abhorred  or  dispraised.  1660 
Charac.  Italy  To  Kdr.  A  5,  For  that  [proverb]  hath  two 
ends.. the  one  Viiuperatory,  and  the  other  Laudatory. 
<i  183a  Bentham  /?*^«/(?/.  (18^4*  L  ^15  The  very  same 
desire  having  ordinarily  three  designations,  one  laudatory, 
one  viiuperatory,  and  the  other  neutral.  1843  Tait's 
Mag.  X.  343  A  fluent  array  of  viiuperatory  and  laudatory 
phrases. 


VIVA. 

I  t  Vitupe-rious,  «.  Obs.  [a..  0¥ .  viluperieus 
(implied  in  the  adv.  vituperiemement ;  cf.  Sp. 
vituperioso),  or  ad.  late  or  med.L.  vituperiasus 
(Diefenbach),  f.  vituperium  Vitupery  :  see  -lous.] 

1.  Vituperative,  strongly  abusive  or  censorious. 
1604  Drayton  Moyses  i.  2  Muse,  I  inuoke  the  vtmost  of 

thy  might,  . .  Gainst  the  vile  Atheists  vitupei  ious  sting- 
1632  LiTHCow  'Irazi.  X.  490  To  confound  the  calumnious 
and  vituperious  Papists.  1667  Watkrhouse  Fire  Land.  88 
Vituperious  Sarcasms,  Secret  rejoycings  at  their  ruins. 

2.  Worthy  of  blame,  vituperable  ;  hence,  shame- 
ful, discreditable,  disgraceful,  ignominious. 

i6ia  tr.  Benvenuto's  Passenger  I.  iv.  281  O  what  doe  I  see, 
and  what  doe  I  heare  in  my  dayes,  wliat  vituperious 
crimes!  1614  Gag  for  Pojie  12  Clothed  with  the  Sambenito, 
a^  punishment  as  vituperious  as  the  carting  of  Bawdes  in 
England.  1688  R.  Holme  Arjiioury  11.  15/2  The  bearing 
of  these  Hellish  Vituperious,  horrid  and  vile  things,  is  to 
deter,  .the  beholder  from  becoming  like  them. 

Hence  t Vitnpe-rioualy  adv.,  vituperativcly; 
shamefully.    Obs. 

1631  LiTHCow  Trav.  1.  ( 1906)  3  The  name  and  fame  of  the 
most  righteous  alive,,  .be  thus  diversly  taxed  and  vituperi- 
ously  calumniated.  1650  Howell  Giraffiis  liev.  Naples 
1.  130  So  they  concluded  to  die  sooner,,  .then  to  live  so 
vituperiously  in  such  a  basenesse  and  servitude. 

Vituperize,  v.  nonce-wot d.  [irreg.  f.  L. 
vituper  arc  +  -izE.]     irans.  To  vituperate. 

1894  T.  Wright  Li/e  De/oe  52  Whoever  vituperised  '  The 
True-born  Englishman  ',  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
ladies  did. 

Vitn-perons,  a.  ?  Obs.  [ad.  obs.  or  arch.  F. 
vilup^reitx  (,  =  Pr.  vituperos),  or  Sp.  (also  It.  and 
Pg.)  vituperoso,  ad.  late  or  med.L.  vituperosus, 
i.  viluperiiim  Vjtupery  :  see  -oua.] 

1.  =   VlTUPKBIOUS  a.  I. 

1588  Parke  tr.  Meiidoza's  Hist.  China  33  Then  they 
returne  againe  with  vituperous  and  vile  words. 

2.  =  Vituperious  a.  2. 

1610  Chester's  Tri,  To  Rdr.  A  2  b,  Let  him  be  prest  with- 
out pity .. ,  and  like  a  vituperous  ofiTender,  be  stamped  and 
stared  at.  1651  Culpepper  Astrol.  jfutigem.  Dis.  {1658)  173 
White  clouds  in  the  Urine,  and  neer  the  bottome,  are 
commendable ;  black  clouds,  and  neer  the  top,  are  bad  and 
vituperous. 

Hence  Vitnperonsly  adv.,  vituperativcly. 

1893  E.  L.  Wakeman  in  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  18 
Aug.,  Authorities  differ  not  only  widely  but  vitnperonsly  as 
to  the  origin  of  practical  effort  for  their  betterment. 

tVitupery.  Obs.  Also  5  vituperye,  6  -ie. 
[a.  AF.  vUuperie  (Gower),  OF.  *vituperie  (  =  Pr. 
vituperi,  Sp.,  Pg.,  and  It.  vituperio),  ad.  late 
or  med.L.  vituperium  (Diefenbach),  blame,  dis- 
honour, shame,  f.  L.  vituperdre  to  Vituperate. 
Cf.  Vituper  sb.'\  Dishonour,  reproach,  shame ; 
blame,  vituperation. 

1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  iv.  i.  Piiij,  It  maybe  y'  som 
..wolde gladly  vse  therof  [5c.  a  safe-conduct  1,  whiche  ought 
to  tourne  them  in  to  grete  vituperye  and  blame.  157a 
Bossewell  Armorie  11.  105  Heought..todefende  the  same 
(euen  to  the  death)  from  all  challenge  or  vituperie.  1590 
Barrow  &  Greenwood  in  Colt.  Lett.  4-  Confer.  36  The  rest 
of  the  vituperie  wherwith  you  haue  laden  vs.  x6o8  H. 
Clapham  Errour  Lfft  Hand  35  Emulations,  heart-burn- 
ings, vituperies,  bloudy  practises.  i6ao  Shelton  Qvix. 
II.  liii.  357  At  whose  perswasions  &  vitupery,  the  poore 
Gouernour  tried  if  he  could  mooue  himselfe. 
Vitus,  in  St.  Vitus' s  Dance  :  see  Dance  sb.  6  b. 
Similarly  St.  Vitus' Jits. 

a  184s  Hood  Sui^ffing  a  Birthday  xv,  Ring  Tom  of  Lin- 
coln till  he  splits.  And  dance  into  St.  Vitus'  fits. 

Viue,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Five. 

Viurie  Her. :  see  Vivrie. 

II  Viva  (vr'va),  i*.l  and  int.  [It.,  lit.  'live', 
3rd  pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  of  vivere  (:— L.  vtvire) 
to  live.  So  Sp.  and  Pg.  viva.  Cf.  Vivat.]  A 
cry  of '  long  live '  as  a  salute  or  greeting ;  a  shout 
of  applause ;  a  cheer  or  hurrah  :  a.  As  a  sb.,  in  the 
pi.  vivas. 

a  1700 Evelyn  Diary  23  Nov.  1644,  The  multitude. .were 
. .  looking  out  oi  their  windows  and  bouses,  with  loud  viva's 
and  acclamations  of  felicity  to  their  new  Prince.  1718 
[?De  Foe)  Caft.  Carleton's  Mem.  268  The  Cavaliero.. 
received  the  repeated  Vivas  of  that  vast  Concourse.  x8l8 
Lady  Morgan  Atitobtog.  (1859)  53  He  kept  bowing  and 
scraping,. .answering  the  paid  vivas  of  the  populace  with 
one  of  his  jolts  mots.  X851  Mrs.  Browning  Casa  Guidi 
l^'ind.  I.  490  Whereat  the  popular  exultation  drunk  With 
indrawn  '  vivas '  the  whole  sunny  air.  z88j  '  Ouida  '  Under 
Two  Flags  (1800)  411  Lifting  her,  with  wild  vivas  that  rent 
the  sky,  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  four  tallest  men. 
b.  As  an  exclamation. 

1841  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  11.  Auto-da-Fi,  How  they 
shouted,  and  fired  the  great  guns  in  the  square,  Cried 
*  Viva  ! '  and  rung  all  the  bells  in  the  steeple. 

Viva  (vaiva),  rf.2  Univ.  colloq.  [Abbrev.  of 
Viva  VOCE.]  =  Viva  voce  j*. 

1891  Athenxum  19  Dec.  825/2  The  description  of  his  vivA 
will  bring  vivid  recollections  of  similar  tortures  to  many 
minds.  1897  tVestm.  Gaz.  27  July  1/3  If  a  man  has  done 
his  paperwork  either  very  well  or  very  badly,  the  'viva'  is 
almost  entirely  formal. 

Hence  Vl'va  v.  trans.,  to  subject  to  a  viva  voce 
examination  ;  also  intr.,  to  examine  viva  voce. 

1893  in  J.  B.   Firth  Minstrelsy  of  Isis    (1908)    190    We 
shalllaugh  at  our  Tutors  and  leave  them  to  '  viva '  them- 
selves and  be  free.     1907  '  Barbara  Burke  '  Barbara  goes 
to  Oxford  132  Facing  tbem.  .sat  the  youth  who  was  bein 
vivaed. 

84- a 
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VIVAND. 


+  ViV&C6i  ^»  Obs~^  [ad.  L.  vtvdc-f  vtvdx 
Vivacious  a.,  after  F.  vivcue.'\     Vivacious,  lively. 

XTSt  Ramsay  Content  356  Another  beau,  as  fine,  but  more 
vivace. 

fl  Vivace  (vjva*tjitf),  adv.  (and  sb.)  Mm.  [It. 
vivace  brisk,  lively  :— L.  vJvdC'^  vivax  :  see  next.] 
A  direction  indicating  brisk  or  lively  performance 
(see  quots.). 

16B3  PoHCKLL^/*/.  SonnatasTo  Rdr.  (1893),  Allegro,  and 
Vivace  [import]  a  very  brisk,  swift  or  fast  movement.  1724 
Short  Exjflic.  For,  i^ds.  in  Mus.  Bks.,  l^ivace,  is  as  much 
as  to  say  with  Life  and  Spirit.  By  this  Word  is  commonly 
understood  a  Degree  of  Movement  between  Largo  and 
Alifgro,  but  more  inclining  to  the  latter  than  the  former. 
180X  Busby  Diet,  Mus.,  Vivace,  a  word  Implying  that  the 
movement  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  sung,  or  played, 
in  a  brisk  and  animated  style.  i88g  Grove's  Diet.  Mus. 
S.V.,  The  Vivace  in  the  latter  case  would  imply  an  absence 
of  passion  or  excitement,  an  even  rate  of  speed,  and  a 
bright  and  cheerful  character. 

ViTaciouS  (vaiv^'-Jas,  vi-),  a.  Also  7-8  -ecus. 
[f.  L.  vivaci-f  vivdx  (whence  F.  and  It,  vivace^ 
Sp.  and  Pg.  vivaz\  tenacious  of  life,  long-lived, 
lively,  vigorous,  f.  vivire  to  live  :  see  -aciods.] 

1.  Full  of,  characterized  by,  or  exhibiting  viva- 
city or  liveliness ;  animated,  brisk,  lively,  sprightly. 
a.  Of  persons,  the  mind,  disposition,  etc. 

In  quot.  1647  the  reference  is  to  the  souL 

c  164s  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  I,  11.  xv.  26  When  people  of 
a  more  vivacious  and  nimble  temper  com  to  mingle  with 
them.  1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  in.  App.  xiVj  This  is 
that  nimble  quick  vivacious  Orb  All  ear,  all  eye,  with  rayes 
round  shining  bright,  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  20  Mar.  1692, 
The  Pr.  of  Wales  ■  ■  seeming . .  very  much  to  resemble . .  his 
mother,  and  of  a  most  vivacious  countenance,  xyii  Steele 
S^fCt.  No.  ^3  f  10  If  the  Poet  had  not  been  Vivacious,  as 
well  as  Stupid,  he  could  not  [etc.).  1785  Burke  Nabob  of 
Arcot's  Debts  Wks.  IV.  266  With  all  the  reachings  and 
graspings  of  a  vivacious  mind.  1798  Edgeworth  Fract. 
Ednc.  (1811)  I.  130  Vivacious  pupils  should  from  time  to 
time  be  accustomed  to  an  exact  enumeration  of  particulars. 
i86x  GEa  Eliot  Silas  M.  xi,  Here  the  vivacious  doctor 
made  a  pathetic  grimace.  X900  Longin.  Mag,  March  438 
The.  .question  of  assigning  the  palm  of  beauty  to  the  viva- 
cious., little  mother  or  to  the  tall,  sHm,  grave  daughter. 

absol,  i7Sa  Johnson  Rambler  No.  204  r  5  The  young, 
the  fair,  the  vivacious,  and  the  witty. 
b.  Of  birds. 

1773  BARRiNGTONinPA//.  Trans.  LXIII.  291  The  scholar 
pitcned  upon  may  not  on'y  be  more  vivacious,  but  will  con- 
tinue in  son^.  18x7  Stephens  in  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  X.  11, 
363  It  is  a  vivacious  bird,  and  frequently  utters  the  notes 
sic  sic  sdic. 

C.  Of  qualities,  conditions,  etc. 

1670  Maynwaring  Vita  Sana  xvi.  159  These  Passions., 
whose  propensities  are  to.  .steal  away  from  the  Soul,  that 
vivacious  enlivening  power.  1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life 
(17^7)  III.  522  A  most  vivacious  and  everlasting  Sense  of 
Pain,  a  17x1  Ken  Hymns  Festiv.  Poet.  Wks.  ipi  I.  294 
Your  Love  the  more  vivacious  grew.  The  nearer  it  to  Glory 
drew.  X814  Scott  Diary  12  Aug.,  in  Lockhart,  He  looks 
very  poorly,.,  but  seems  to  retain  all  the  quick,  earnest,  and 
vivacious  intelligence  of  his  character  and  manner.  1838 
DiCKKNS  Nich.  Nick,  xxx,  Mr.  Snevelicci.. proposed  '  The 
Ladies  !  Bless  their  hearts  ! '  in  a  most  vivacious  manner, 
1853  C.  Bronte  Villette  xxxvi.  She  invited  affection  by  her 
beauty  and  her  vivacious  life. 

d.  Of  writings,  language,  etc. 

1788  V.  Knox  Winter  Even.  (1790)  I.  xxv.  211  If,  instead 
of  collecting  ideas,  it  [i.e.  the  mind]  had  been  indulging 
Its  own  pride  in  uttering  vivacious  nonsense.  1826  F.  Rey- 
nolds Life  <5-  Times  1 1.  202  The  vivacious  anecdotes  related 
..rendered  the  whole  scene  peculiarly  amusing.  1884 
Macm.  Mag.  Nov.  3/1  The  new  work  is  more  vivacious 
than  the  old. 

2.  Continuing  to  live ;  remaining  alive  for  a 
long  time  ;  long-lived.    Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  iii.  §  27  Hitherto  the  English 
Bishops  had  been  vivacious  almost  to  wonder.  x68a  Sir  T. 
Browne  Chr,  Mor.  m.  S  i  Their  longevity  swelling  their 
impieties,  the  longanimity  of  God  would  no  longer  endure 
such  vivacious  abominations.  1699  Bentley  Boyle  Led. 
viii.  282  They  will  never  be  able  to  prove,  that  therefore 
Men  would  be  so  vivacious  as  they  would  have  us  believe, 
X74J  VouKG  Nt.  Tk.  IV.  30  [One  sees]  Vivacious  ill;  good 
dying  immature.  Ibid.  v.  851  He  gave  an  old  vivacious 
tisurer  His  meagre  aspect,  and  his  naked  bones. 

transf.  ai66i  Fuller  Worthies,  Northampton.  (1662)  11. 
293  By  Gods  blessing  on  his  vivacious  frugality  he  got  so 

feat  an  Estate.  1693  J.  O-  tr.  Cowley  s  Plants  1. 13  Though 
the  Oaks  vivacious  Age  should  live,  I  ne'er  to  all,  their 
Names  in  Verse  should  give. 

b.  Of  plants;  fj/^*:.,  perennial. 

1676  Grew  Anat.  Flowers  11.  v,  §  7  As  if  the  other  [plant], 
because  it  contains  a  far  greater  Proportion  of  the  above- 
said  Particles, ..  is  able  to  beget  a  more  Numerous,  Viva- 
ceous,  or  Gigantick  Birth.  X71X  Bradley  Philos.  Ace. 
IVkt.  Nat.  34  These,  .may  again  be  distinguished  by  being 
Annual,  or  Perennial  and  Vivaceous.  xms  Fam.  Diet. 
%.\.  Foxglove,  This  Plant  is  one  ofthose  called  the  vivacious 
Plants,  and  consequently . .  may  also  be  raised  by  the  Roots. 
1817  J.  Coldstream  in  J.  H.  Balfour  .5/c^.  (iiJ65)  ii.  24  Such 
foreign  vivacious  plants  as  pass  the  winter  without  shelter 
in  our  climate.    xSu  Thoreau  IValden  (1906)  237  Still 

f;rows  the  vivacious  lilac  a  generation  after  the  door  and 
intel  and  sill  are  gone. 

3.  Possessing  or  exhibiting  tenacity  of  life  ;  diffi- 
cult to  kill  or  destroy,  rare, 

x66o  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Meek,  Digress.  373  The  par- 
ticular and  vivacious  Nature  of  this  sort  of  Fishes  [t.e.  eels]. 
1667  Decay  Ckr.  Piety  ii.  P  3  A  late  statesman  said  . .  of 
England,  that  it  was  a  vivacious  animal  that  could  never 
die  except  it  kill'd  it  self.  x8as-7  Good  Study  Med.  (1829) 
I.  345  The  long  round  worm,  ..body  transparent,.. gre- 
garious and  vivacious. 


I  Vivaciously,  adv,  [f.  prec.  +  -lt 2. ]  In  a 
j  vivacious  or  lively  manner ;  with  vivacity  or 
:  sprightly  animation;  •!•  vigorously.. 
j  01711,  Ken  Hymnarinm  Poet.  Wks.  1721 II.  40  The  more 
I  of  Spirit  things  contract.  The  more  vivaciously  they  act. 
[  x8i6  J.  ScoTT  Vis.  Paris  (cd.  5)  19  In  the  French  crowd,.. 
I  vivacity  is  every  where  apparent ; — the  soldiers  are  viva- 
j  ciously  surly;  the  ladies  vivaciously  charming  [etc.].  1847 
I    C.    Bronte  %  Eyre  xviii,    While  she   is   so   vivaciously 

accosting  him.      t88o  'Ouida  '  Moths  I.  40  '  By  the  bye,' 
'    said  her  mother  vivaciously,  *  didn't  you  bring  a  maid  ? 
Comb.  1859  Westm.  Rev.  Oct.  394  A  vivaciously- written 

narrative  of  a  vacation  voyage. 

Vivaxionsuess.    [f.  Vivacious  a,  +  -ness.] 

1.  Tenacity  of  life ;  longevity,  rare. 

a  x66i  Fuller  Wortkies,  Devon.  1.  (1662)  248  Such  their 
Fleetnesse,  they  will  outrun  many  Horses ;  Vivaciousnesse, 
they  out  live  most  men.  1806  Svmmons  Life  Milton  (1810) 
433  The  shameless  vivaciousness  with  which  it  refused  to 
remit  its  grasp  of  political  existence.  tS^g  Southey's  Cowrn.- 
pi.  Bk.  II.  605  Vivaciousness  of  the  Acacia  Tree. 

2.  Vivacity  of  manner  or  speech ;  liveliness, 
sprightliness. 

1727  Bailey  (vol.  II),  Liveliness,  vivaciousness,  &c.  1807 
S.  Turner  Hist.  Anglo-Sax.  (ed.  2)  iv.  v,  279  There  is  a 
vivaciousness  in  his  despair,  which  no  danger  can  intimi- 
date, 1871  J.  C.  Jeaffreson  iVoman  in  Spite  of  Herself 
1.  V,  He  had  achieved  a  reputation  for  humour  and  viva- 
ciousness. 1883  J.  Hawthorne  Fort.  Fool  i.  xix,  One 
whose  equanimity  is  not  to  be  upset  by  the  sallies  of  femi- 
nine vivaciousness. 

Vivacity  (vaivse*siti,vi-).  Also  5-6  vivacite, 
6-7  -tie,  7  vivaasity.  [a.  OF,  vivacite  (F.viva- 
citiy  =  It.  vivacitdy  Sp.  vivacidad^  Pg.  -■idade)^  or 
ad.  L.  vlvdcitdt-,  vivdcitds  natural  vigour,  vital 
force,  liveliness,  f.  vivdct',  vtvdx  Vivacious  a. : 
see  -ITY.]  The  state  orcondition  of  being  vivacious. 

L  Intellectual  or  mental  animation,  acuteness,  or 
vigour ;  quickness  or  liveliness  of  conception  or 
perception. 

In  the  first  group  const,  of  (mind,  spirit,  thought,  etc.). 

(a)i43J-So_tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VH.  337  Lanfrancus..re- 
storede  specially  to  monkes  possessions  taken  from  theyme; 
whom  vivacite  of  mynde  and  favor  of  seynte  Dunstan  made 
bolde  to  do  soe.  xsafi  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  216  b, 
He  hatb  this  viuacite  or  quycknes  of  wytte.  1508  Rob. 
Barret  Theor,  IVarres  v.  ii.  143  The  Harqubutiers,. in- 
uring their  horse,  both  to  the  crack  and  fire.,  wherein  con- 
sisteth  fine  skill  with  viuacitie  of  spirite.  1631  J.  Hayward 
ir.  Biondi^s  Erotnena  57  In  the  vivacity  of  spirit  there  is 
none  can  paragonize  or  equall  her.  1649  Ogilbv  tr.  Virg. 
Georg.  II,  (1684)  80  The  Invention,  Light,  and  Vivacity  of 
Mind.  1694  Atterburv  Serm.,  Prov.  xiv.  6  (1726)  I.  186 
Wit  indeed,  as  it  implies  a  certain  uncommon  Reach  and 
Vivacity  of  Thought,  is  an  excellent  Talent.  1796  Morse 
Amer.Geog.  II.  456  What  is  wanting  in  the  robust  frame 
of  their  bodies . .  is  in  a  great  measure  made  up  to  them  by 
the  vivacity  of  their  minds.  1849  MacaulaY  Hist.  Eng. 
vii.  II.  217  That  amplitude  and  acuteness  of  intellect,  that 
vivacity  of  fancy,.,  belonged,  .to  Halifax  alone. 

(b)  1604  E.  G[rimstone]  D\4costa's  Hist.  Indies  vi.  ii.  433 
Wherein,  .wee  may  well  perceive  the  great  signes  of  their 
vivacitie  and  good  vnderstanding.  x6o7-xa  Bacon  Ess., 
Young  Men  (Arb.)  256  Heatand  vivacity  in  age  is  an  ex- 
cellent Composicion  for  busines.  2682  Burnet  Hale  122 
He  had  great  vivacity  in  his  Fancy,  as  may  appear  by  his 
Inclination  to  Poetry.  1718  Pope  Dune,  i.  Notes  (1736)  no 
Mr.  Colly  Gibber,  an  author..of  a  good  share  of  wit,  and 
uncommon  vivacity.  1763  Cole  in  Coll,  Top.  ^  Gen.  (1837) 
IV.  48  A  fine  youth,.. of  great  parts  and  vivacity,  at  Eton 
School.  1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  il/f/a/A.(i877)  I.  xiv.  254 
How  many  several  objects  can  the  mind  simultaneously 
survey,  not  with  vivacity,  but  without  absolute  confusion. 
b.  Of  conceptions  or  ideas. 

a  1704  T.  Brown  Eng,  Sat.  Wks.  1730  I.  27  His  concep- 
tions were.. full  of  fire  and  vivacity.  1746  in  10th  Rep. 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  I.  295,  I  greatly  apprehend  that 
the  Weakness  of  his  Lordships  Body  will  not  be  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  Vivacity  of  his  conceptions.  1764  Reid 
Inquiry  ii.  §  5  Sensation,  memory,  belief  and  imagination 
when  they  have  the  same  object  are  only  degrees  of  strength 
and  vivacity  in  the  idea- 

1 2.  Vital  force  or  power  ;  vitality.    Obs. 

This  sense  and  sense  3  tend  to  merge  into  one  another  and 
are  not  always  clearly  distinguishable. 

1611  CoTGR.,  Vivaceti,  viuacitie,  liuelinesse,  lustinesse, 
vigor,  strength.  1635  Heywood  Hierarehy  111.  156  Aire, 
..of  all  the  Elements  the  most  noble,  and  fullest  of  viva- 
citie and  liuelyhood.  a  16^  Beaumont /'jycA^xii.  189  Ah, 
dead  and  rotten  Faith,  which  can  display  No  fruit  to  prove 
the  Root*s  vivacity  !  1714  R.  Welton  Chr,  Faith  ^  Pract. 
12  The  grave  shall  surrender  our  crumbled  ashes,  redinteg- 
rated into  a  more  perfect  vivacity  than  ever.  1747  tr. 
Astruc^s  Fevers  130  This  fever  is  much  more  dangerous  in 
young  persons.. than  in  old  people ;  for  the  vivacity  of  the 
former.. contributels].. to  foment  it  constantly. 

b.  transf.  and  Jig,  Active  force,  power,  vigour. 

1649  Jer.  'Iaylor  Gt.  Exemp.  Exhort.  §  13.  9  Many  cases 
do  occurre,  which  need  a  president,  and  the  vivacity  of  an 
excellent  example.  1663  Patrick /'ara3.  Pilgr.  {1687)  75  It 
is  an  active  and  busie  affection  ;  having  as  much  Vivacity 
as  it  hath  strength.  1746  Hervev  Medit.  (1748)  II.  8  See  ! 
how  languishingly  it  [the  departing  sunlight)  trembles  on 
the  leafy  Spire.  ..The  little  Vivacity,  that  remains,  decays 
every  Moment .  .While  I  speak,  it  expires.  1753  N.  Torriano 
Gangr.  Sore  TVtri^a/ 66  To  prevent  the  Vivacity  of  the  Fever 
and  other  Symptoms,  \^q^  W.  Roberts  Looker-on  No.  36 
(1794)  II.  33  While  this  principle  was  in  its  full  vivacity,  all 
was  sure  to  go  well, 

3.  The  property  or  fact  of  living  for  a  long  time ; 
longevity.     Now  rare. 

x6z6  Bullokar  Eng.  Expos.,  Viuacitie,  long  life,  liueli- 
nesse.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iii.  ix.  123  Fables 
arc  raised  concerning  the  vivassity  of  Deere  t  for  neither 
are  their  gestation  or  increment  such  as  may  afford  an 


argument  of  long  life.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  vi.  347  The 
vivacity  of  some  of  these  Pensioners  is  little  lesie  than  a 
Miracle,  they  survived  so  long.  1684  T.  Burnet  Theory 
Earth  I.  181  In  their  topical  paradises  also,  they  [the 
ancients]  always  suppos'd  a  great  vivacity  or  longsevity  in 
those  that  eiijoy'd  them. 

J'e-  '853  Trench  Proverbs  119  The  vivacity  of  the  truth, 
as  contrasted  with  this  short-lived  character  of  the  lie. 
f  b.  Tenacity  of  life.  Obs. 

1663  Boyle  Usef.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  11.  i.  16  The  strange 
vivacity  we  have  sometimes.. observed  in  Vipers  :  Since.. 
their  Hearts  clearly  sever'd  from  their  Bodies  may  be 
observ'd  to  beat  for  some  hours.     1664  Power  Exp.  Philos, 

I.  6  Many  inore  observables  there  are  in  Common  Flyes,  as 
their  Vivacity;  for,  when  they  appear  desperate,  .they  will 
be  revoked  into  life,  and  perform  its  functions  again. 

4.  Vigorous  or  energetic  action  ;  activity,  energy, 
vigour;  spirit.     'Now  rare. 

165*  KiRKMAN  C/erio  4"  Lozia  137  He  himself  killed  the 
Prince  of  Doudonne,  who  for  a  time  defended  himself  wiib 
much  vivacity.^  a  X656  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  IVks.  (1660)  35,  I 
was  enabled  with  much,  .vivacitie  to  perform  that  service. 
15^36  Lediard  Life  Marlborough  II.  494  They  were  charg'd 
with  a  great  deal  of  Vivacity  by  the  Enemy.  1750  H. 
Walpoli;  Lett.  (1846)  II.  359  Robbing  is  the  only  thing  that 
goes  on  with  any  vivacity.     1787  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859) 

II.  301  The  preparations  were  pushed  with  such  vivacity  on 
the  part  of  England,  that  it  was  believed  she  had  other 
objects  in  view.  1815  J.  Smith  Panoratna  Sci.  ^  Art  II. 
65  The  vivacity  with  which  sounds  are  transmitted  through 
solid  substances,  is  very  remarkable.  1863  Kinglake 
Crimea  II.  337  Of  course,  the  vivacity  of  France  and  Eng- 
land tended  to  place  Austria  at  her  ease.  1885  Bancroft 
Hist.  U.S.  III.  61  The  promise,. stimulated  their  irregular 
vivacity  to  enforce  laws  which  had  become  obsolete, 

6.  The  quality,  condition,  or  fact  of  being  ani- 
mated or  lively ;  csp.  lively  or  spirited  conduct, 
manner,  or  speech  ;  animation  or  liveliness  of 
demeanour  or  disposition ;  briskness,  sprightliness. 

Also  (Zi)  const,  ^(the  disposition,  etc.). 

(a)  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  i.  I  7  Whoever  considers 
the  Acts  of  power  and  injustice. .in  those  intervals  of  Parlia- 
ment, will  not  be  much  scandalized  at  the  warmth  and 
vivacity  of  tl\ose  meetings.  1654  Ld.  ^^oghwa. Par thenissa 
209  He  had  a  look  so  spiritual  and  full  of  vivacity,  that  no 
effeminate  Beauty  was  comparable  to  it.  X7XX  Addison 
sped.  No.  128  PI  As  Vivacity  is  the  Gift  of  Women, 
Gravity  is  that  of  Men.  1766  Fordyce  Serm.  Yng.  Worn. 
(1767)  I.  v.  173  Is  not  extreme  vivacity  a  near  borderer  on 
folly?  X791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom, Forest  vii,  Her  natural 
vivacity  resumed  its  long-lost  empire.  1828  D  Israeli 
Chas.  /,  II.  vi.  156  The  noisy  vivacity  which  the  French 
usually  assume  when  they  would  carry  their  point.  1847 
S.  Austin  Rankers  Hist.  Ref.  III.  511  'Ihe  ambassador 
remarked,  with  all  the  vivacity  consistent  with  his  respect 
for  the  pope,  how  important  the  affair  was.  1879  Dixon 
Windsor  III.  viii.  74  A  man  with  the  vivacity  of  a  boy. 

{b)  170a  W.  J,  Bruyn's  Voy.  Levant  xxix.  109  The  Op- 
pression under  which  they  groan  has  extinguish'd  all  the 
Vivacity  of  their  Minds.  1716  Pope  Lett.  (1735)  I.  286 
There  is  a  Vivacity  and  Gaiety  of  Disposition  almost  pecu- 
liar to  him.  1800  Charac.  in  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.  32/2  'I'he 
natural  ardour  and  gay  vivacity  of  his  disposition.  i8a6 
Scott  Woodst.  i,  The  vivacity  of  his  eye  indicated  some 
irascibility  of  temperament.  1835  yas.  Martin's  Disc. 
Memoir  p.  xliii,  The  spring  and  vivacity  of  his  spirit  became 
almost  like  those  of  a  boy  discharged  from  school. 

b.  As  a  literary  or  artistic  quality. 

X76a  H.  Walpole  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint,  (1765)  II,  126 
An  admirable  half  length,  .painted  and  finished  with  th6 
greatest  vivacity  and  clearness.  1824  L.  Murray  Eng. 
Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  105  When  narration  is  full  of  images  or 
events,  the  omission  of  connectives  may.. give  a  sort  of 
picture  of  hurry  and  tumult,  and  so  heighten  the  vivacity 
of  description.  i8a7  ScOTiChron.  Canon^ate  Introd.,  The 
reckless  play  of  raillery  which  gave  vivacity  to  his  original 
acting.  1855  Macauuvy  Hist,  Eng.  xiii.  III.  ^08  The  first 
great  painter  of  life  and  manners  has  described,  with  a 
vivacity  which  makes  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  was 
copying  from  nature,  the  effect  [etc.]. 

o.  A  vivacious  or  lively  act,  expression,scene,  etc. 
Usu.  in//, 

1699  Dryden  tr.  St.  Euremonfs  Ess.  375  The  most  fertile 
Spirits  come  to  exhaust  themselves,  ..the  most  enlivened 
Vivacities  cither  repulse  you  or  weary  you.  171a  Steele 
Sped.  No.  448  P2  Persons  who  fall  into  that  Way  purely  to 
recommend  themselves  by  their  Vivacities.  1756  H.  Wal- 
pole Lett,  to  Mann  (1846)  III.  317,  I  have  read. .the 
Pucelle,  . .  throughout  there  are  many  vivacities ;  but  so 
absurd,  perplexed  a  story  is  intolerable.  1847  L.  Hlnt  jfar 
Honey  v.  {1848)  58  The  Scotch,  appear  to  have  been  driven 
by  a  jovial  desperation  into  the  vivacities  inspired  by  the  sun- 
shine of  the  south.  1851  Caklyle  Sterling  u.  iii,  He  was 
full  of  bright  speech  and  argument;  radiant  with  arrowy 
vitalities,  vivacities  and  ingenuities. 

6.  Brightness,  brilliancy  (of  light  or  colour). 

1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc,  Hist.  (1827)  I.  Pref.  19  The  splen- 
dour and  vivacity  of  whose  colours  charm  the  eye.  1735 
Diet.  Polygraph,  av.  China,  The  vivacity  of  this  colour 
appears  no  less  in  glass  of  lead  than  in  crystal.  1808  Sir 
W.  Herschel  in  Phil.  Trans,  XCVIII.  157  The  vivacity 
of  the  light  of  the  comet,  .had  a  much  greater  resemblance 
to  the  radiance  of  the  stars. 

+  Vi'vacy,  variant  of  or  error  for  Vivacity. 

X637  Sir  a.  Johnston  Diary  (S.H.S.)  278  Quhat  dum- 
plies,  deadens  the  vivacie,  vigor,  livlenes  of  man's  spirit, 
Lot  sin?  1719  F.  Hauksbee  Phys,-Mech.  Exper.{^d.  2) 
Supp.  xvi.  305  Those  Gudgeons . .  now  began  considerably  to 
abate  of  their  Vivacy. 

tVi'Val,  a,  Obs.-'^  [f.  L.  viv-us  alive,  living, 
etc.  +-AL.]     Vital. 

X636  W.  Bellas  in  Ann.  Dubrensia  (1877)  3^  Draw  forth 
the  vivall  substance  of  your  spring,  Vou  bisters  nine. 

t  Vi'vand, /?'«. ///^.  Obs.'~^  In  5  wywande. 
[ad.  OF.  {mal-)vivant,  pr,  pple.  of  vivre  to  live.] 
Illvivand,  ill-living. 


VIVANDIER 

c  1460  Wisdom  786  in  Macro  Plays  61  He  J»at  ys  yll  wy- 
wande,  Wo  hys  hym,  by  t>e  bone. 

II  Vivandier  (v^vandi^).  [F.  vivandier  masc. 
(  =  Sp.  vivandero,  Pg.  vivandeiro,  It.  vivandiere) 
a  supplier  of  victuals  or  provisions,  f.  pop.L. 
*vivanda  for  vivenda  :  see  Viand  ^.  Cf.  Vian- 
DER  ^]  In  the  French  or  other  continental  armies  : 
A  person  who  supplies  vfctaals  to  troops  in  the 
field ;  a  sutler. 

The  feminine  vivandih-e  occurs  freq.  in  19th  cent,  works 
relating  to  Continental  wars. 

1591  Garrarfi's  Art  IVarre  13  Another  doth  visite  Vi- 
vandiers  and  Victualers  {if  any  follow  the  Campe).  1691 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  2694  2  They  seized  several  hundreds  of 
Vivandier's  Boats.  i8oa  James  Milit.  Diet,  18x3  Wel- 
UNCTON  in  Gurwood  Desp,  (1838)  X.321  Operations  so  near 
10  the  enemy,  as  that  the  vivaudters  and  other  attendants 
on  the  troops  cannot  with  safety  remain  near  them. 

Vivannm  (vaivea-riom,  vi-).  PI.  vivaria, 
also  -iiuns.  [L.  vivarium  enclosure  for  live  game, 
warren,  fish-pond,  etc.,  neut.  sing,  of  vivdrius,  f. 
vTvus  alive,  living.] 

1.  A  place  where  living  animals,  esp.  fish,  are 
maintained  or  preserved  for  food  ;  a  fish-pond  or 
fish-pool ;   =  ViVABY  2.     Alsoyf^. 

1600  Holland  Livy  1389  Whereupon  it  commeth,  that 
those  places  or  parkes  which  are  set  out  and  appointed  for 
leading  of  Deere,  we  use  to  call  Vivaria.  i6m  J  er.  Taylor 
Seriit.  /or  Year  i.  xxvi.  328  The  face  of  the  Sea  is  our 
Traffique,  and  the  bowels  of  the  Sea  is  our  Vivarium,  a  place 
for  fish  to  feed  us.  1845  Gosse  (^cfdn  li.  (1849)  80  In  some  of 
the  Hebrides,  there  are  large  pools  for  the  preservation  of 
sea-fishes,  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock. .  .Great  numbers 
of  cod-fishes  are  kept  in  these  vivaria.  x888  D.  Beveridgk 
Between  Ochils  9f  Forth,  v.  80  The  dry  hollow.. in  former 
days  served  the  monks  as  a  vivariunt^  or  fish-pool. 

2.  A  place  or  enclosure,  a  piece  of  ground  or 
stretch  of  water,  specially  adapted  or  prepared  for 
the  keeping  of  living  animals  under  their  normal 
conditions,  either  as  objects  of  interest  or  for  the 
purpose  of  scientific  study ;  freq.  in  later  use,  an 
aquarium  ;   =  Vivary  I. 

1684  tr.  Combes*  Versailles^  &c.  87  In  the  Vivarium  are 
seen  many  kinds  of  Animals  which  have  been  caused  to  be 
brought  from  Forein  Countries,  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary 
17  Nov.  1644,  There  is  also  adjoining  to  it  a  vivarium  for 
estriges,  peacocks,  swanns,  cranes,  &c.  1853  Athenxum 
aS  May,  The  new  Fish  house,  .has  received  The  somewhat 
curious  title  of  the  *  Marine  Vivarium '.  1853  Guide  Zool. 
Card.,  Aquatic  Vivarium.  1880  A.  R-  Wallace  IsL  Life 
xiv.  297  Forming  a  kind  of  natural  mu:>eum  or  vivarium 
in  which  ancient  types,  .had  been  saved  from.. destruction, 
1900L.  Huxley /,/>t//«j:/o' I. xii.  issThebay  was  calm  and 
suitable  both  for  the  dredge  and  for  keeping  up  a  vivarium. 
b.  A  glass  bowl,  case,  etc.,  in  which  fish  or 
other  aquatic  animals  are  kept,  esp.  for  purposes 
of  scientific  study ;    «  Vivauy  i  b. 

1855  Zoologist  yAW.  4S49  Those  who  would  view  viva- 
riums merely  as  interesting  subjects  for  their  drawing-room 
windows.  1856  Geo.  Eliot  in  Cross  Life  (1885)  I.  396  We 
set  out  for  Ilfracombe  with  our  hamper  of  glass  jars,  which 
we  meant  for  our  sea-side  vivarium.  1890  Dk.  Argyll  in 
Mem,  xlv  (1906)  n.  464  Your  old  vivarium  is  still  standing 
in  its  old  place. 

Vivara,  obs.  form  of  Vivers. 

Vivary  (voi-vari).  Also  7  vivarie.  [ad.  L. 
i//t;arV«/«  ViVABlOM  :  see -ARY 1.  Cf.  also  VlVEB  ^ 
and  ViviBR.] 

1.  =  Vivarium  3.    Alsoyf^.     Now  rare  or  Ohs. 

1601  DoNSE  Progr.  Soul  iii.  That  swimming  Colledge,  and 
free  Hospitall  Of  all  mankinde,  that  cage  and  vivarie  Of 
fowles,  and  beasts.  x66o  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav. 
140  Slaves.. who  have  no  other  office  then  to  hunt  the 
Woods  and  Marshes  for  triple-coloured  tortoises  for  the 
Kings  Vivary.  1699  Evelvn  Acetaria{iT2<:))  118  Of  Avia- 
ries, Apiaries,  Vivanes,  Insects,  &c.  1865  Reader  No.  139. 
233/1  Our  marine-water  vivarics. 
b.   =  ViVARiDM  3  b.  rare"^^ 

1781  G.  White  Selborne  xcviii,  I  spent  a  fortnight  at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  where  there  was  such  a  vivary, 

2.  =  Vivarium  i.     Also /f^. 

x6s8  Coke  Inst,  (1642)  11.  100  Vivarium.. in  Law..signi- 
fieth  Parks,  Warrens,  and  Pischaries  or  Fishings... They 
might  imprison  such  as  they  should  take  in  their  Parks  or 
Vivarics.  1659  C.  Noble  Inexpediency  Exped.  4  The 
Remedy  that  is  prescribed  is  the  very  Seed  and  Sperm,  the 
very  Nursery,  and  Fomenler,  and  Vivary  of  that  difference. 
1670  Blount  Ghssogr,  (ed,  3).  (Hence  in  Phillips,  Ilailey, 
etc.]  1851  T.  H.'l'uRNER  Dom.  Archit.  I.  iii.  140  There 
was  a  pond,  or  vivary,  in  the  garden,  and  the  bailiff  ex- 
pended eight  shillings.. to  feed  the  pikes  in  it.  1858  W. 
Johnson  lontca  60  In  stagnant  vivanes  they  lie  Forgetful 
of  their  ancient  haunts.  1863  J.  R,  Walbran  Mem.  Foun- 
tains Abbey  (Surtees)  I.  151  The  monks  converted  a  marsh 
into  a  vivary  which  may  still  be  traced. 

II  Vivat(v3i-V3et),  inL  and  sb.  [a.  L.  vlvat^  lit. 
'  may  he  (or  slie)  live  *,  3rd  pers,  sing.  pres.  subj. 
of  vivirt  to  live  ;  perh.  partly  a.  F.  vivat^  of  the 
same  origin.     Cf.  Viva  sby\ 

A.  int,  Awordof  acclamation  wishing  a  person 
(long)  life  and  prosperity,  or  expressing  applause 
or  approval. 

The  L.  phrases  fxVa/  regina^  vivat  rex  have  had  some 
currency  in  English  books. 

1663  CowLEV  Cutter  Coleman  St.  ir.  vlii,  JoU.  Here's  a 
Health  to  the  Royal  Travailer.  . .  Wor.  Come  on  Boys, 
Vivat;  have  at  you  agen  then.  1852  C.  Barter  Dorp  <V 
Veld  xiii.  193  Dingaan.  .was  succeeded  by  Panda,  the  pre- 
»ent  king  (of  the  Zulus),  of  whom  we  have  every  reason  to 
say '  vivat '. 
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B.  sb.  An  utterance  of  this  word  by  way  of 
acclamation  or  applause. 

i8ai  ScoTT  Kenihv,  xxxii,  These  donations  were  accepted 
with  the  usual  clamour  and  vivats  of  applause  common  on 
such  occasions.  18*3  —  Quentin  D.  xix.  The  multitude. . 
greeted  Meinheer  Pavilion  withaloud  vivat, as  he  ushered 
in  his  distinguished  guest.  1840  Thackfhav  Paris  Sk,-6k. 
(187a)  31  The  king  was  received  with  shouts  and  loyal 
vivats.  189s  Meredith  Amazing  Marriage  xxxiv,  Fol- 
lowed by  the  vivats  of  the  whole  Principality. 

II  Viva  voce  (val'va  so^'%i)^adv.phr.,  a.j  and 
sb.  Also  vivft  voce.  [med.L.,  lit.  *  by  or  with 
the  living  voice',  f.  L.  vivdj  abl.  sing.  fem.  of 
vivus  living,  and  voce,  abl.  sing,  of  vox  voice. 

The  expression  viva  vox  is  employed  by  classical  Latin 
authors  but  the  use  of  the  ablative  phrase  appears  to  be  of 
later  date.  Cf.  OF.  par  vives  voix  (1258  in  DuCange),  F. 
de  vive  voix.\ 

A.  adv.  By  word  of  mouth ;  in  speech  ;  orally. 
(Freq.  in  parenthetic  use.)  a.  As  distinct  from 
writing.     Also  in  or  ivitk  viva  voce, 

(a)  1581  W.  Charke  In  Conf.  iv.  (1584)  B  b  ij,  The  Apostles 
taught  viua  voce,  by  lluely  voyce.  x$94  in  Cath,  Rec, 
Soc.  Publ.  V.  243  Confessyd  by  Thomas  Walpoole  and  by 
John  Ingram  (viua  voce)  ThTkX.  [etc.].  i6tx  Middleton& 
Dekker  Roaring  Girl  jy.'s  Wks.  1873  III.  138  Yes,  sir.she's 
there,  viua  voce^  to  deliuer  her  auricular  confession.  1697 
Collier  Ess.  Mot.  Subj.  11.  (1703)  66  Instruction  from 
books,  strikes  the  Imagination  more  faintly  than  that  which 
is  delivered  viva  voce.  1748  J.  Lind  Lett,  Navy  li.  (1757) 
94  The  manner  of  giving  in  the  evidence  In  writing  prl> 
valely,  and  not  viva  voce  In  court, ..gives  room  for  great 
^rtiality.  1797  Mrs.  Berkeley  Poems  G.  M.  Berkeley 
Pref.  p.  ccccxxxviii,  The  good  lady  has  frequently,  vivA 
vocct  said  to  the  Editor, '  Ah  ! '  [etc.].  xSoa  M.  Cutler  in 
Life^  etc.  (1SS8)  II.  102  But  I  must  leave  the  accounts  until 
I  can  give  It  to  you  viva  voce.  1848  G.  Struthers  Orig, 
Secession  Ch.  63  They  were  now  required  to  answer  separ- 
ately and  viva  voce  to  the  question.  1861  Two  Cosmos  I, 
297  Let's  hear  ye  viva  voce  now,  man  ! 

{b)  i6ai  R.  Cocies  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  II.  174  Whoe  all  4 
with  viva  voce  accused  the  said  Roan  to  doe  the  acte  in 
their  sight.  1760  Foote  Minor  i.  Wks.  179^  I.  234,  I 
thought  it  was  proper  for  you  to  examine  him  in  viva 
voce. 

b.  As  distinct  from  silent  reading  or  repetition  : 
«=  Aloud  adv,   ?  Qbs. 

1665  R.  JoHssos  Scholars  Guide  7  Read  the  best  Authors 
by  periods,  vivd  voce,  thereby  their  stile  will  be  secretly  In- 
stilled into  your  minds.  17x1  Shaftesb.  Charac.  I.  159  We 
might  pcradventure  be  less  noisy  and  more  profitable  in 
Company,  if  at  convenient  times  we  discharg'd  some  of  our 
articulate  Sound,  and  spoke  to  ourselves  vivd  voce  when 
alone.  1834  in  J.  A.  Henderson  Attn.  Lower  Deeside  (iBg2) 
221  On  the  petition  being  read  viva  voce  the  Petitioner 
was  desired,  and  required,  to  retire. 

B.  adj.  Conveyed  or  expressed  in  speech  instead 
of  writing ;  given  or  stated  by  word  of  mouth ; 
spoken ;  oral. 

a  1718  Prior  'Z.«',/'Ai/i7' id  Pursue  me  with  Satyr:..  But 
from  all  vivd  voce  Reflection  forbear.  x8i6  Singkr  Hist, 
Cards  165  This  viva-voce  testimony  of  a  cotemporary  wit. 
ness  places  the  matter  beyond  doubt.  185s  Latham  Ethnol, 
Brit.  I  si,  vii.  119  For  Lincolnshire  he  had  viva  voce  in- 
formation from  Cynebert.  1901  N.  ^  Q.  9th  Ser.  VIII.  54 
When  vivd  voce  news  and  gossip  were  eagerly  sought 
from  fresh  arrivals  from  the  country. 

b.  Of  an  examination,  etc. :  Carried  on  or  con- 
ducted by  speech. 

In  University  use  applied  to  a  supplementary  oral  exami* 
nation  following  upon  one  or  other  of  the  ordinary  written 
examinations. 

1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxxv,  But  there  are  cases  in  which  a 
viva  p«?f* conference  [etc J.  1840  Penny  Cycl,  XVIII.  135/1 
The  vivd  voce  part  of  each  [examination]  Is  carried  on  in 
Latin.  1845  [PvcroftJ  CW/<f/a»'j  C"?/rV«  265  In  that  case 
the  vivd  voce  examination  and  a  second  paper  of  questions 
may  set  all  right. 

C.  sb.  A  viva  voce  examination.  Freq.  abbrev. 
Viva  sb,X 

iSas  Abp.  Temple  in  Mem.  (1906)  H.  433  When  the  day 
for  viva  Voce  came  I  was  in  no  small  fright.  187a  H. 
KiNCSLRY  Hornby  Mills,  etc.  1 1.  5a  His  papers  were  simply 
.admirable,  and  his  '  viva  voce  '  was  as  good  as  he  had  ever 
heard.  1888  Temple  Bar  Jan.  29  He  was  in  for  the  terrible 
ordeal  of  a  vivd-voce  before  the  Bishop. 

Vi'Va-TOCe,  v,  [f.  Viva-voce  sb^  trans.  To 
subject  to  a  viva  voce  examination  ;  to  examine 
orally.     Freq.  abbrev.  Viva  v. 

1880  W.  W.  R.  B[all1  OHg.  if  Hist.  Math.  Tripox  x\ 
Every  candidate  was  liable  to  be  taken  aside  to  be  viva* 
voced  by  any  M.  A  who  wished  to  do  so. 

Vivda.  Ork,  and  Shetl.  dial.  Also  vifda. 
[perh.  ad,  ON.  v^a  (nom.  vp&ve^  -vi)  muscular 
flesh.]     (See  quots.) 

a  16SB  J.  Wallace  Descr.  Orkney  (1693)  94  Vivda,  Flesh 
dried  In  a  Skeo  without  being  salted.  1809  Edmondston 
State  Zetland  Isl.  x.  II.  49  They  seldom  salt  their  meat, 
but  either  smoke  it  In  the  house,  or  dry  it  In  the  air.  When 
preserved  in  this  latter  manner,  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
vivda.  1841  Scott  Pirate  xxx.  Here,  Laurie,  bring  up  the 
vifda.  i8sa  Hibbert  Descr,  Shell.  IsL  470  Vivda,  or  un- 
salted  mutton,  hung  up  in  their  buildings  until  it  was  har- 
dened and  dried,  Is  no  longer  known. 

tVive,  sb,  Obs.-^  [ad.  L.  vivum^  neut  of 
vTvus  :  see  next.]   =  Life  sb.  7. 

«555  W.  Watreman  Fardle  Facions  i.  v.  53  The  Image  of 
death,  caruen  out  of  wodde,  or  drawen  with  the  pencille  as 
niete  to  the  viue  as  is  possible. 

Vive,  a.  Now  only  Sc.  or  arch.  Also  5  vyue, 
6-7  viue ;  Sc.  6  viwe,  7  wieve,  9  veive,  veev, 
veef.     £a.  OF,  (also  mod.F.)  vivt  fern,  of  vif>~V., 


VIVELY. 

viv-um^  viv-us  living,  alive  (whence  also  It.,  Sp., 
Pg.  vtvo)^  or  a  direct  adaptation  of  the  L.  word.^ 

1.  Physically  lively,  forcible,  or  brisk,  rare. 

c  X477  Caxton  Jason  31  b,  He  dyde  so  well  that  by  vyue 
force  with  his  trenchaunt  swerde  he  brake  the  wardes  and 
Araye  of  the  Esklauons.  1638  Sir  T.  Hf.rbert  Trav. 
(ed.  2)  43  Thou  shall  not  sinne  in  any  of  thy  five  senses:. . 
thy  pallat  hating  wine,  fiesh,  and  all  other  vive  things.  1808 
Jamieson,  Vive,  brisk,  vigorous. 

t  b.  Of  minerals  :  Having  active  properties. 

See  also  Argent  vive,  calx  vive  Calx  2,  and  Sulphur 

VIVE. 

1669  Boyle  Contn,  Netv  Exp.  11.  (1682)  166,  I  exposed 
Vive  Sulpher  to  the  Beams  of  the  Sun.  1670  W.  Simpson 
Hydrol.  Ess,  loi  Take  a  mineral  sulphur,  whether  vive,  or 
in  a  marcasite.  1671  J.  Webster  Metallogr,  xv.  224  Being 
a  perfect  metal,  .containing  in  itself  vive-spermatick  sul- 
phur, and  vive  immature  Mercury. 

2.  Affecting  or  impressing  the  mind  in  a  lively 
or  vivid  manner. 

In  various  applications  :  see  groups  of  quots. 

(a)  1528  in  Burnet  Hist.  Kef.  (1679)  i.  Records  xxii. 
53  Ye  may  declare  the  Premises  unto  him;.. [and]  in  as 
effectual  and  vive  manner  as  ye  can,  open  it  unto  his 
Holiness.  1624  Bacon  War  w.  Spain  (1629)  22  By  a  viue 
and  forcible  perswasion,  he  moued  him  to  a  warre  vpon 
Flanders.  1663  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav,  (1677)  4  Sylvester 
gives  It  this  true  and  vive  description. 

{b)  c  1614  Sir  W.  Mure  Dido  4^  jEneas  w.  521  What  woes 
so  vive,  charact'red  in  thy  face,  Thus  overcloud  the  rayes 
of  princely  grace.  1629  H.  Burton  Truth's  Triumph  116 
None  of  the  Israel  of  God  is  healed. .but  by  his  speciall, 
cleare,  viue  faith.  1675  R.  Buhthogce  Causa  Dei  168  It 
being  Another  to  which  I  am  proceeding,  that  it  seems 
awakens  In  you  far  more  feeling  and  more  vive  Resent- 
ments. 

(c)  1650  Gentilis  Considerations  i  As  if  oblivion  were  not 
by  some  much  more  to  bee  desired,  than  to  have  the  memory 
of  them  to  vive.  165a  KiRKMANC/^n>^  Z^^s/a  08  We  receive 
In  our  hearts  all  the  various  and  vive  impressions  of  so  fair 
and  divine  objects. 

3.  Of  images,  pictures,  etc.  :  Life-like,  stiggestive 
of  life  or  reality;  closely  reproducing  or  represent- 
ing the  actual  person  or  thing. 

^585  Jas.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  13  Heir  surely  lyes,  Of  sea- 
sons fowre,  the  glasse  and  picture  viue.  1588  A.  King  tr. 
Canisius'  Caiech.  81  A  malst  vive  repraesentation  of  our 
lords  death.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  169 
Mogallle,  Galdies  sister  sone,.  .the  viue  and  perfyte  Jmage 
of  King  Galdie.  1631  Archbold  Beauty  Holines  16  As  a 
father  dellghteih  to  looke  upon  the  expresse  and  vive  Image 
of  himsclfe  In  his  Sonne.  1637  J.  Williams  Holy  Table 
35  That  sacred  Oratory,  the  vivest  resemblance  I  know 
upon  the  Earth  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Cherubims.  1669 
R.  Fleming  Fulfilling  Script.  {\T2t)  74  There  is  a  vive 
portralcture  of  providence  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  held 
forth  In  that  vision  (of  Ezechlel]. 

4.  Of  colours  :   Bright,  vivid. 

*S9*  Jas.  I  Lepanto  436  The  Painter  mixes  colours  viue, 
The  Printer  Letters  sets.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  I.  267  The  Croce,.  .suddanlle  appelrit,  in  viue  and 
bricht  colouris.  1633  Epitaph  A.  Munday  in  Stow's  Surv. 
869/2  He.  .ore  them  laid  Such  vive  and  beauteous  colours 
with  his  Pen.  1671  [R.  MacWard]  True  Nonconf,  373  It 
hath  been  my  endeavour  so  to  draw  and  design  In  vive 
collours,  that  naming  would  appeare  superfluous. 

b.  Sc,  Of  things  seen  (actually  or  mentally)  : 
Clear,  distinct. 

1825  Jamieson  Suppl.,  Vive,  applied  to  what  may  be  seen 
clearly ;  as,  '  vive  prent ',  letter-press  which  may  be  read 
easily.  1861  J.  Davidson  Poems  Buchan  Dial.  119  In 
thought  as  veev  as  fan't  took  place,  I  see  anither  scene. 
1886  D.  M.  Smith  Glen  Ogil  In  R.  Ford  Harp  Perthshire 
(1893)327  The  hills  abune  Glen  Ogil !  I  see  them  a' the  day 
As  veive  as  when  I  speel'd  them  in  summer  days  lang-syne. 

t  5.  Alive  ;  in  a  living  state.  Obs. 

c  «S9<»  J-  Stewart  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  245  Guld  Elias. . 
Quhom  Eliscus  vith  his  ies  beheld  Vlwe  reft  till  heawen. 
Ibid.  23  He  did  suddane  sie  The  veirray  viwe  formosit 
figure  trie  Of  Atigetique.  1673  A.  Walker  Lees  Lachry- 
mans  3  Shrunk  Into  Decrepidness,  and  a  Living  Death, 
made  a  vive  Skeleton  before  he  Dyed. 

t  b.  Of  the  voice :  (cf.  Viva  voce).    Obs, 

■616  Svmson  Short  Compettd.  vii.  li.  II.  9  To  y«  singing 
of  Psalmes  in  the  Church  by  viue  voyce,  he  added  Organes. 
'675  J-  Smith  Chr.  Relig.  Appeal  iii.  38  Revelled  by  the 
vive-voyce  of  the  Gods  themselves. 

tVive,  V.  Obs.—^  [f.  prec,  or  directly  f.  L. 
viv-us.]     trans.  To  endue  with  life. 

1637  G.  DANiKL  Genius  of  Isle  295  But  1  forget  this  now, 
vivd  by  the  Beams  Of  such  a  maiestie. 

Vi'Vely,  adv.  Now  Sc.  or  Obs.  Also  5  vyve- 
lyohe  ;  Sc,  6  uif-,  vife-,  viwe-,  vivelie,  vivly, 
6-7  viuelie,  -ly.     [f.  VivK  a.  +  -ly  2.] 

1 1,  In  a  lively,  animated,  or  energetic  manner; 
with  lively  action.   Obs. 

1471  Ripley  Comp.  Alch.  Prol.  iii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  118 
After  them  vyvclyche  theiefor  thou  crave,  c  1590  J. 
Stewart /'(?rwf  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  11  Thow  fyrie  vulcancNIy 
sensis  schairpe,  And  vlwelie  tham  vpstelr.  1648  Polexena 
IV.  II.  219  He,  .did  so  vively  resent  it,  that  the  most  of  his 
wounds  opened  againe.  1673  O.  Walker  Educ.  (1677)  ^57 
Give  no  man  just  cause  of  offence  nor  resent  too  vively  in- 
juries towards  yourself. 

t  b.  Sharply  ;  to  the  quick.  Obsr^^ 

c  1590  A.  Hume  Poems  (S,  T.  S.)  77/318  And  sick  as  are 
with  wickednes  bewitched,  I  sussie  not  how  viuely  they  be 
tultched. 

2.  Clearly,  distinctly,  vividly. 

I535J  Cdl.  Pole  In  Sirypc  Eccl,  Mem.  (1721)  I.  App. 
Ixxxii.  199  There  be  divers  places.,  that  cannot  so  vively  be 
perceived  by  writing  as  they  should  be  by  conferring  the 
same  presently  with  the  writer,  a  1564  Becon  Policy  of 
War  Wks.  I.  135  Whom  would  it  not  animate..,  seing  so 
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numy  goodly  examples  \iuety  described  and  Huishely  set    | 
forth  in  histories  before  hisface?  1593  B.  Haksks  PariJuno-    1 
fMiir  Partk.  Sonn.  xxv,  If  she  viveiy  Could  see  my  sorrow's    j 
maze,  which  none  can  tread.      i6m  B.  Jonson  New  Inn    | 
Argt.  77  Love!.. describing  the  effects  of  Love,  so  viveiy, 
as  she.  .confesseth  herself  enamoured  ofhim.   1631  —  Magn. 
Ltuly  II.  [i.l  viL  Chornst  If  I  see  a  thing  viveiy  presented 
on  the  stage.     1663  Blair  Antobiog.  viu  (1848)  97,  I. sup- 
posed the  thing  had  been  actually  done,  when  it  was  so  viveiy 
represented  unto  me.  1673  O.  Walker  Edttc.  124  So  Polus 
the  Actor,  that  he  might  more  viveiy  represent  the  grief  of 
a  Father  upon  the  b(^y  of  his  deceased  Son,  brought  in  an 
Urn  the  a^bes  of  his  own  Son  newly  dead.     1789  Ross 
HtUnore  (ed.  3)  6g  But  gin  ye  like  to  ware  the  time,  then 
ye  How  a"  the  matter  stoode,  shall  viveiy  see. 

Vivency  (vai-vensi).  rare,  [f.  L.  viv-h-e  to 
live  +  -KNCT.]  Manifestation  of  the  principle  of 
life ;  vitality. 

16^  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  i.  55  Not  in  a  distinct 
and  indisputable  way  of  vivency,  or  answering  in  all  points 
the  properties  or  affections  of  plants.  [1656  Blount 
Glosiogr.y  Vrvtncyy  a  living,  or  injoying  life.  1755  John- 
son, vivency^  manner  of  supporting  or  continuing  life,  or 
vegetation.]  18*3  Ntw  Monthly  Mag.  VII.  312,  I  used 
to  enjoy  a  spring  day,  its  redolence,  its  vivency,  itsthrilling 
sensations  of  pleasure. 

Vi"V6r  ^.  Now  dial,  or  Obs,  Forms :  4 
viuere,  5  vyvere,  wywere ;  4-5  viuer  (5  vever, 
Sc.  wewar),  5  vyuer,  6  vyver,  9  viver.  [a.  AK. 
viver^  OF.  (also  mod.F.)  vhner  (  =  Sp.  vivero^ 
Pg.  viveiro),  ad.  L.  vivarium  Vivarium.]  A  fish- 
pond. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13764  pis  ilk  water  als  J>e  stori  sais, 
Was  miket  renumed  in  ^a  dais,  Als  it  war  a  gode  viuere 
\prtnted  vinere].  c  1330  Durham  Ace,  Roils  (Surtees)  519 
f  n  j  fossato  facto  de  Molend[ino]  usque  le  viuer,  vij^.  \\\d. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  {Paul)  344  Sanct  paulis  bed  eftir 
hisdiscese  In  a  depe  vewar  warpit  was.  c  1400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.}  xxiiL  105  Withouten  i>aim  er  many  vyuers  and 
stankes,  whare  on  er  many  fewles  of  riuer.  c%^<s  Vocin 
Wr.-Wulcker  652  Hoc  uinariuj/t,  wywere.  151X  in  Pat. 
Soil  III.  m.  I  (P.  R.  O.),  Parkcs  chaces,  wareniies,  vyvers, 
pondes.     187s  Parish  Sussex  Gloss.  128  Vivers,  fish-ponds. 

+  Vi'ver  2.  Obs.  Also  7  viuer.  [ad.  OV.vivre 
(var.  guivre)  serpent :— L.  vipera  Viper.]  (See 
quots.) 

1611  CoTCB.,  Poignastre,  the  Viuer,  a  little  sea- Dragon. 
lbid.y  Traigru,  the  sea  Dragon,  Viuer,  Quauiuer.  [1674 
T.  P.,  etc.  Eng.  ^  Fr.  Cook  412  Potage  of  Vives  {sic)  or 
Sea -dragons.] 

Viver  ^  (vai'vsj).  dial.  [Alteration  of  fiver 
Fibre.]     A  fibre  or  rootlet. 

1877  E.  Leigh  Cheshire Gloss.^  Vivers,  small  roots,  fibres. 
1906  Kipling  Pttck  o/Pook's  Hill  250  But  the  vivers  of  her 
roots  they  hold  the  bank  together. 

11  Viverra  (vive*ra,  vai-).  Zool.  [L.  viverra 
ferret.]  f  a.  The  ferret.  Obs.  b.  The  civet-cat 
(  Viverra  €ivetta\  or  other  species  of  the  type-genus 
of  the  civet  family  ( Viverridst).     Also  atlrtb. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Krzrrra,  the  Ferret,  a  little 
Creature  that  runs  into  the  Burroughs  of  Rabbits.  x77a-84 
Cook's  Voy.  (1790)  I.  217  Of  quadrupedes,  there  are  goats, 
wolves,  |Mle-cats,  a  spotted  animal  of  the  viverra  kind,  and 
several  kinds  of  serpents.  1813  Pbichard  Phys.  Hist.  Matt 
iii.  S  3.  113  Of  the  Viverra  family.  1815  Kirbv  &  Sp. 
Entomol.  ix.  (1817)  I.  280  Another  species  of  Viverra  {K. 
prekensilts)  is  also  reputed  to  be  an  eager  insect-hunter. 

ViTOTridOllSf  A-  Zool.  [f.  mod.L.  Viverrid-se 
(see  Vivebha) +-0U3.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
Viverridx  or  civet  family. 

1833  E.  T.  Bennett  in  Trans,  Zool.  Soc.  I.  137  Notice  of 
a  Mammiferous  Animal  from  Madagascar,  con:^tituting  a 
New  Form  among  the  Viverridous  Camivora.  1834  Proc. 
Zool.  Soc.  I.  46  Description  of  a  Viverridous  Animal  from 
Madagascar. 

Viverrine  (vive-rain,  vai-),  a.  and  J(J.  ZooL 
[ad.  mod.L.  viverrin'USj  f.  viverra  W IVEBU a  i  see 

-INK  I.]    . 

A.  adj.  Resembling  or  related  to  the  civet,  or 
the  civet  family;  spec,  belonging  to  the  sub-family 

Viverrinm.  a.  In  specific  names,  z&^iverrine 
catt  dasyttrus,  opossum^  etc, 

1800  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  I.  11.  491  Viverrine  Opossum, 
Didelphis  Viverrina.  1810  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  4)  XII.  497 
Dasyttrus  l^iverrinus,  Viverrine  Dasyurus.  Black,  spotted 
with  white  ;  tail  without  spots,  c  1880  CasselPs  Nat.  Hist. 
1 1.  53  A'he  Viverrine  Cat,  Feltt  viverrina.  1885  A  thenxuin 
28  Mar.  ^xifi  K  \\v^\x'\q^  "^tisX^n^tt  i^Phalangista  viver- 
rina) from  Australia. 
b.  In  general  use. 

1874  Wood  Nat.  Hist.  47  A  small,  but  rather  important, 
group  of  the  Viverrine  animals.  1883  Encvcl.  Brit.  XV. 
436/2  Cynogale  benettii . .  is  a  curious  Otter-like  modification 
of  the  Viverrine  type. 

B.  sb.  An  individual  of  the  sub-family  Viver- 
rinx. 

ciWo  Casseirs  Nat.  Hist.  II.  86  The  skull  has  all  the 
essential  characters  of  that  of  a  Viverrine. 

Vivers  (vai-vajz),  sb.pl.  Chiefly  ^<r.  Forms: 
a.  6  veveres,  wewers,  7  vievera,  viewers, 
0,  6  viwers,  wivera,  wiwera,  wiuerse,  6-7 
viuers,  6,  8-9  vivera  (6  vivars).  See  also  Vi- 
VR*.s.  [ad.  OF.  (also  mod.V.)  vivres^  pi.  of  vivre 
food,  sustenance,  substantive  use  of  vivre  to  live]. 
Food,  provisions,  victuals,  eatables. 

Only  Sc.  till  the  19th  century  ;  its  later  literary  currency 
is  probably  due  to  iis  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Waverley 
Novels. 

a.  1536  Qt;ct:M  Margaret  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII  (x^^d) 
V.  43  pa  ma  be  portative  be  wattyr  for  carying  of  Jjar 


veveres  and  uthyres  necyssares.  a  1578  Linoesav  (Pit- 
scottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  78  Ane  armicweill  fur- 
nischit  witht  all  kynd  of  weweris  and  raunitioun.  1609 
Skene  Reg,  Ma^.,  Stat.  Rob.  /,  20  b,  He  sail  cumcweill 
furnished  with  siluer  to  bye  vievers  for  his  sustentation. 

^.  1551  AV^.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  114  The  greil..derth 
.  .of  all  kynd  of  victuallis  and  viveris.  1582-8  Hist.  James 
VI  (1804)  168  The  stoir  of  thair  victualles  being  daylie 
scand,  they  directit,  as  afore,  sum  horsmen  to  scour  the 
fields  for  viuers.  1622  in  10//1  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  I.  io3  Viuers  are  very  chepe  heere  and  thay  are  dere 
with  the  enimy.  1725  Records  0/  Elgin  (New  Spald.  CI. 
1903)  I.  420  The  prices  of  fyring,  fewell,  fisli,  flesh  and  other 
vivers  are  latelie  arisen  to  an  exorbitant  bight.  1756  Mrs. 
Calderwood  in  Coltness  Collect.  (Maitl.  Club)  149  Every 
thing  of  vivers  is  dear  in  Holland  but  vegetables.  18x4 
Scott  Wav.  xlii,  I'll  join  you  at  three,  if  the  vivers  can 
tarry  so  long,  i860  Motley  Netherl.  xiiL  (1868)  II.  164  He 
bitterly  complained  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  country- 
people  to  furnish  vivers,  waggons,  and  other  necessaries. 
1887  Beattv.Kincston  Music  .y  Manners  II.  18  Vou  shall 
have  your  beer,  vivers,  and  tobacco  cheap. 

fig.  1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisius'  Catech.  87  This  is  our 
viuers  during  the  pilgracnedg  of  this  transitorie  Uf. 

Vives  (v3i-vz),  sb,  pU  Also  6  vyves,  6-8 
vluea,  7  uiues,  vies.  [Aphetic  form  of  AviVES. 
Cf.  Fives  ^,  Vees  1,  and  Yves.]  Hard  swellings 
of  the  submaxillary  glands  of  a  horse  ;  the  presence 
of  these  regarded  as  a  specific  morbid  condition  in 
a  horse. 

1523  FiTZHERB.  Hush.  §91  The  vines  is  a  sorance  vnder  a 
horse  ere,  bytwene  the  ouer  ende  of  the  cball-bones  and  the 
necke,  and  are  rouiide  knoties  bytwene  the  skyn  and  the 
fleshe.  1566  Blundevil  Horses  iv.  xxxvi.  (1580)  17  b,  The 
Vines  be  certaine  kirnels  growing  vnder  the  horses  eare. 
1577  B.  GoocE  Heresbach's  Husb.  iii.  (1586)  123  There  is  a 
disease  that  is  common  in  Horses,  called  the  Viues.  1639 
T.  DE  Gray  Compl.  Horsem.  79  It  is  a  disease  which  growes 
under  the  eares,  and  secundum  valgus  it  is  called  the  fives 
or  vives.  1681  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1605/4  One  a  Bay  Hor^e 
above  thirteen  hands  high,. .has  been  burned  in  the  Head 
for  the  Vies.  <:x7ao  \V.  Gibson  Farrier's  Dispens.  xiii. 
(1734)  263  This  is  particularly  of  service  in  the  Vives  and 
Strangles.  1754  Bartlet  Gentlem,  Farriery  104  'I'he  vives 
or  ives  differs  from  the  strangles  only  in  this,  that  the 
swelling  of  the  kernels  under  the  ears  of  the  horse,  .seldom 
gather.  '1831  Vouatt  Horse  149  Several  distinct  kernels 
are  to  be  felt  under  the  jaw..  .'I'he  farriers  call  them  vives. 

Vivi-  (vi'vi),  combining  form  of  L.  vivus  alive, 
living,  employed  in  a  few  terms,  as  +  vivicom- 
bu'ation,  =  next ;  vivicrema'tion,  the  action  of 
burning,  or  the  fact  ofbeing  burned,  alive  ;  f  vivi- 
dlsae'ction  =  Vivisection  2 ;  viviae'pulture, 
burying  alive. 

ax'jxx  G.  Grev  Life  M.  Robinson  in  Mayor  Autobiogr. 
(1856)  31  He  was  invited  by  some  learned  persons  in  other 
colleges  to  shew  ihem  vividisections  of  dogs.  1827  G.  S. 
Faber  Sacr.  Cal.  Prophecy  {i&'\4)  I.  220  The  horrid  penalty 
of  vivi-cremation  which  a  corrupt  Church  has  specially 
appropriated  to  those  whom  she  denominates  heretics.  185a 
J.  W.  Blakeslev  Herodotus  1.  87  Many  centuries  after- 
wards . .  human  sacrifices  appear  to  have  been  ofi'ered  to 
Mithras,  but  then  not  by  vivi-combustion.  1861  R.  F. 
Burton  City  of  Saints  580  They  are  a  superstitious  brood 
and  have  many  cruel  practices — human  .sacrifices  and  vivi- 
sepulture.  1863  Liddrll  in  Archaeol.  XL.  243  Pliny 
speaks  of  the  practice  of  vivisepulture  as  continued  to  his 
own  time. 

Vivianite  (vi'vianait).  Min.  [f.  the  name  of 
the  discoverer,  J.  G.  Vivian ;  named  l>y  Werner, 
181 7,]  A  phosphate  of  iron  usually  occurring  in 
crystals  of  blue  and  green  colour. 

1823  W.  Phillips  Elem.  Introd.  Min.  238  Phosphate  of 
Iron.  Vivianite,.  .is  of  various  shades  of  blue  and  green, 
sometimes  bluish.green.  1867  Bloxam  Chem.  324  The 
phosphates  of  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  found 
associated  in  the  mineral  known  as  vivianite  or  native 
Prussian  blue.  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  19  Sept.  3/3  A 
small  gold  cuin,  doubled  up,  was  found  within  a  lump  of 
bone  and  vivianite. 

Hence  Vi'vianitizeda.,  encrusted  with  vivianite. 

1870  Illitstr.  Lond.  News  i  Jan.  12/3  Great  quantities  of 
vivianitised  bones,  .were  found. 

Vivid  (vi'vid),  a.  [ad.  L.  vivid-us  living,  ani-, 
mated,  lively,  f.  vtvire  to  live.     Cf.  It,  vivido^ 

1.  Full  of  life  ;  vigorous,  active,  or  energetic  on 
this  account ;  lively  or  brisk :  a.  Of  persons  (or 
animals),  their  attributes,  etc. 

1638  Jackso»j  Creed  ix.  xxix.  §  2  In  my  old  and  decaying 
days  to  publish  the  fruits  of  my  former  labours  in  these 
mysteries  which  to  my  apprehension  had  been  well  set  in 
my  flourishing  and  vivid  years.  1658  W.  Burton  ///«. 
Anton.  80  His  whole  body  was  vivid  and  strong.  1769  E. 
Bancroft  Guiana  254  They  have  a  sprightly  vivid  counten- 
ance. 1799  CoRRY  Sat.  Lond.  (1803)  4S_  When  the  fine 
lady  returns  home  fatigued  after  a  succession  of  important 
morning  visits  and  the  exhaustion  of  her  vivid  spirits.  1858 
Hawthorne  Fr.  ^  It.  Note-bis.  UBji)  II.  13  Mr.  Browning 
was. .a  most  vivid  and  quick-thoughted  person.  1876  Geo. 
Eliot  Dan.  Der.  xxxv,  Mr.  Vandernoodt,..as  good  a  foil 
as  could  well  be  found  to  the  intense  colouring  and  vivid 
gravity  of  Deronda.  1878  Browning  Poets  Croisic  clix. 
His  hope  be  in  the  vivid  horse  Whose  neck  God  clothed 
with  thunder. 

fig.  1876  Blackie  Songs  Reli^.  ^  Life  234  Let  sweet 
fragrance  flow  from  thee,  Vivid  breath  of  pure  emotion. 

b.  Of  material  things  or  substances,  or  their 
qualities. 

1650  BuLWER  Anthropomet.  230  The  vertue  that  was 
ordained  to  be  in  tliat  matter,  cannot  be  so  vivid  and 
eflfectual.  1670  W.  Simi*son  Hydrol.  Ess.  99  Elementary 
fire.. produced  from  a  vivid  nitrous  or  hermetick  salt.  1818 
Busby  Gram.  Mus.  481  This  vivid  and  volatile  instrument 
[sc,  the  violin],    1897  Mary  Kincslev  iV.  Africa  Introd.  6 


Things  emitting  at  unexpectedly  short  notice  vivid  and 
awful  stenches. 

c.  Of  feelings,  etc. :  Lively,  strong,  intense. 
1853  C.  Bronte  Villette  xix.  His  passions  were  strong, 

his  aversions  and  attachments  alike  vivid,  1859  Darwin 
Orig.  Spec.  xi.  (i860)  366  We  might  have  remained  in  this 
same  belief,  had  not  ."Vgassiz  and  others  called  vivid  atten- 
tion to  the  Glacial  period,  i860  W.  Collins  Worn,  White 
1.  narr.  W.  H.  vi.  Her  face  expressed  vivid  interest  and 
astonishment,  nothing  more.  1873  H.  Rogers  Orig.  Bible 
i«  (1875)  35  The  first  is  clearly  proved  by. .the  vivid  indig- 
nation he  evoked.  1905  G.  Thorne  Lost  Cawjtf  viii,  There 
is  a  sterling  and  vivid  Christianity  among  them. 

2.  Of  actions  or  operations :  Proceeding,  or 
taking  place,  with  great  vigour  or  activity. 

1702  Rouse^s  Heav.  Univ.  Adv.  2  More  vivid  Opera- 
tions of  the  Internal  Light  of  souls.  1815  J.  Smith  Pano- 
rama Set,  4-  Art  II.  472  The  combustion  that  ensues  is 
exceedingly  vivid  and  beautiful.  Z84X  A.  Combe  Physiol. 
Digestion  (ed.  4)  257  Whenever  any  living  part  is  called 
into  vivid  action,  an  increased  flow  of  blood  and  of  nervous 
energy  towards  it  immediately  commences.  1858  Lardner 
Hand-bk,  Nat.  Phil.  392  A  thin  cylinder  of  oily  vapour.. 
is  kept  in  a  state  of  vivid  and  constant  combustion. 

b.  Of  utterances  :  Strongly  or  warmly  expressed. 

i8o6  J.  Bf.rksforo  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (ed.  3)  vi.  xiii. 
Being  mounted  on  a  beast  who.. proceeds  very  coolly  to 
repose  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  pond  without.. paying 
the  slightest  attention  to  your  vivid  remonstrances  on  the 
subject.  1838  Pkescott  Ferd.  ^-  Is.  (1846)  III.  x.  10  The 
Spanish  government.. made  the  most  vivid  remonstrances 
through  us  resident  minister. 

C.  Of  intellectual  faculties :  Capable  of  ready 
and  clear  creation  of  ideas  or  concepts. 

1814  Scott  IVav.  iii,  Edward's  power  of  imagination .  .was 
vivid,  1836  Hos.  Smith  Tin  Trump.  I.  14  Vivid  concep- 
tion, and  keen  sensibility,  will  not  of  th<:mselves  make  a  good 
actor.  1863  Trevelvan  Compel,  Wallah  (1866)  318  Every 
page  teems  with  the  vivid  thought,  the  glowing  fancy  [etc.]. 
1885  '  Mks.  Alexander  '  At  Bay  i,  I  suspect  your  fancy  is 
tolerably  vivid  still. 

d.  Of  description,  etc. :  Presenting  subjects  or 
ideas  in  a  clear  and  striking  manner.  Freq.  with 
picture  in  fig.  use, 

(a)  1837  Lockhabt  Scott  IV.  v.  157,  I  mean  especially  a 
power  of  vivid  painting — the  true  and  primary  sense  of  what 
IS  called  Imagination.  1864  Pusey  Led.  Daniel  vi.  339 
Nehemiah  himself  relates, . .  in  one  consecutive  vivid  narra- 
tive, the  history  of  the  rebuilding  ofthe  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
1S68  Freeman  Norm.  Cong.  (1877)  I.  iv.  149  A  most  vivid 
history  of  the  time.  187a  Lowell  Milton  Prose  Wks.  1890 
I V.  72  Mr.  Masson's  unhappy  infection  with  the  vivid  style. 
1876  Freeman  Nonn.  Cong.  V.  xxiii.  296  We  have . .  a  no  less 
vivid  report  of  the  real  or  imaginary  speeches. 

{b)  i847GROTECrf^«  II.  xvii.  III.  320_lt  is  not  from  them 
however  that  Herodotus  draws  his  vivid  picture  of  the 
people,  with  their  inhuman  rites  and  repulsive  personal 
features.  1879  Fkoude  Catsar  xx.  349  The^e  letters  give  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  uncertainties  which  distracted  public 
opinion. 

3.  Of  colour,  light,  etc.  :  Brilliant,  fresh,  lively, 
bright, 

1665  BovLE  Occas.  Refi.  vi.  v.  (1848)3^4  Many  of  the  Ladies 
wear  iu  their  Ribbands  little  less  vivid  colours,  than  those 
of  their  faces.  1667  —  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  582  A  piece  of  such 
Wood,  .that  gave  a  vivid  light  (for  rotten  Wood].  1704  New- 
ton  Optics  I.  n.  X.  (1721)  157  Such  Bodies  ought  to  be  chosen 
as  have  the  fullest  and  most  vivid  Colours,  c  1750  Shen- 
stone  Ruin' d  Abbey  180  The  vivid  vermeil  fled  his  fady 
cheek.  1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom.  Forest  i,  Upon  the 
vivid  glow  of  the  western  horizon.  1815  ].  Smith  Pano- 
rama Sci.  <S-  Art  II.  413  In  a  little  time  it  becomes  of  a 
deep  vivid  blue.  1867  Howells  Ital,  Journ.  1 14  The  lavish 
delight  in  color  found  expression  in  the  vividest  hues  upon 
the  walls.  1875  J.  H.  Bennet  Winter  Medit.  (ed.  5)  408 
The  love  of  vivid  colours  seems  to  increase  as  we  descend 
south. 

b.  Of  things  in  respect  of  colour  or  brightness, 

x686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  n.  iv.  212  The  Sun  alone  makes 
not  any  Rainbow  that  is  vivid  or  Illustrious.  1718  Pope 
Ilieid  VIII.  691  Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
<zi763  Shenstonk  Elegies  xi.  42  Then  glows  the  breast.. 
More  free,  more  vivid,  than  the  linnet's  wing.  1794  R.  J. 
SuLiVAN  i^iew  Nat.  II.  381  The  best  glasses  have  no  other 
effect  than  the  making  them  [the  stars]  more  vivid  in  their 
appearance.  1837  Ne^v  Monthly  Mag.  L  407  A  wreath  of 
laurel,  intensely  vivid,  inclosed.. the  auburn  splendours  of 
the  head,  i860  Tvndall  Glac.  i.  ii.  21  Like  a  vivid  circular 
rainbowquite  round  the  sun.  1874  Holland  Mistr.  Manse 
114  The  brooding,  threatning  bank  of  mist  Grows  into 
groups  of  vivid  isles. 

4.  Clearly  or  distinctly  perceived  or  perceptible; 
appealing  strongly  to  the  mind  or  eye. 

i6qo  Locke  Hum.  Und.  ii.  xix.  112  Those  Motions  made 
on  the  Organs  of  Sense,  which  at  other  times  produce  very 
vivid  and  sensible  Ideas.  1710  J.  Clarke  tr.  Rohaulfs 
Nat.  Philos.  (1729)  1.  248  This  immaterial  Image,  ought  to 
be  so  much  the  more  vivid  or  clear,  as  the  Object  sends 
forth  more  Rays  of  Light.  1774  J.  Bryant  MythoL  II.  214 
We  shall  find  the  traces  of  this  event  more  vivid  and  de- 
terminate than  those  of  Greece.  1806  Jebb  in  Knox  &  J. 
Corr.  (1834)  I.  2Q7  Sweet  sounds  awaken  latent  harmonies 
within  us,  and  thus  produce  a  vivid  idea  of  the  beautiful. 
X848  W.  K.  Kelly  tr.  L,  Bloftc's  Hist.  Ten  }'.  I.  320  At  a 
moment  when  the  part  played  by  the  people  in  July  was 
still  fresh  and  vivid  in  recollection.  1869  Fabrar  Fam. 
Speech  ii.  (1873)  79  note^  No  book  gives  a  more  vivid  im- 
pression  of  the  growth  of  Russian  influence.  1883  H. 
Wage  Gosp.  ff  Witnesses  ii.  34  Its  vivid  internal  marks  of 
genuineness. 

absol.  1876  Lowell  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  ii.  261  Whether 
the  cause  lie  not  rather  in  a  besetting  velleity  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  vivid. 

b.  Intensely  or  strongly  felt. 

1704-5  Atterbuby  Serm.^  Matt.  xiv.  ay  (1726)  I.  357 
Templing  Object^  by  their  Number  and  Nearness,  make 
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the  most  Vivid  and  Lasting  Impressions  upon  us,  1715 
Desaguliers  Fires  Impr.  41  A  more  vivid  Sensation  of 
Cold.  1835  I.  Taylor  Spir.  Despot,  ii.  55  Seasons  ..  in 
which  the  clergy  are  exposed  to  vivid  anxieties  or  endure 
actual  privations.  1850  Robertson  Sernt.  Ser.  in.  viii. 
(1857)  III  When  the  recollection  of  his  sin  is  most  vivid  and 
most  poignant.  1874  Gkeen  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  i.  454  The 
vivid  sense  of  a  Divine  Purity  close  to  such  men  made  the 
life  of  common  men  seem  sin. 

5.  Life-like ;  resembling  life. 

X85J  Hawthorne  BlithedaU  Rom.  xi,  He  carried  a  slick 
with  a  wooden  head,  carved  in  vivid  imitation  of  that  of  a 
serpent. 

6.  Quasi-(M?i^.  Vividly,  brightly. 

i8t{j  Keats  Fail  Hyperion  i.  245  The  scenes  Still  swoon- 
ing vivid  through  my  globed  brain.  1865  Carlyle  Fredk. 
Gt.  XX.  iii.  (1872)  IX.  44  The  Prussian  camp-fires,  they  too 
are  all  burning  uncommonly  vivid. 

Vividity  (vivi*diti).     [f.  prec.  +  -itt.] 

1 1.  Living  force,  vitality.  Obs~^ 

1616  T.  Adams  SouVs  Sickness  28  Corrupt  affections, 
which  like  vicious  humours  gnaw  and  suck  the  conscience 
dry  of  all  viuiditie. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vivid  ;  vividness. 

X77a  W.  CuLLEN  Lect.  Pathol.  \\\  J.  Thomson  Li/e  (1832) 
1 .  378  A  degree  of  Vividity,  of  Alacrity,  and  Levity,  or  a  dis. 
position  to  change ..  can  only  be  considered  as  states  of 
morbid  Irritability,  .in  the  Brain.  1780  Bentham  Princ. 
Legisl.  vi,  §  12  {1789)  45  Clearness  of  discernment, .  .vi- 
vidity and  rapidity  of  imagination.  1813  T.  Busby  Lucre- 
tius II.  v.  Comm.  p.  xl.  Avast  mass  of  illumined  matter,  in 
the  general  glow  and  vividity  of  which  the  opaque  spots  are 
almost  lo<.t.  1880  Daily  News  15  April  6/1  Being  of  life 
size,  the  vividity  of  the  flesh  tints  and  the  extraordinary 
modelling  give  to  it  a  startling  appearance  of  reality. 
Vividly  (vi-vidii),  adv.     [f.  Vivm  a.  +  -lt  2  ] 

1.  Brightly,  brilliantly,  in  respect  of  colour  or 
light. 

i66^  BovLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  587,  I.. found  it  to  shine 
vividly.  1815  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  4-  Art  II.  220 
The  light  is  still  seen,  but  not  so  vividly.  184a  Johnstok 
in  Proc.  Ber7v.  Nat.  Club  II.  36  The  shell  is  strongly 
ribbed  and  rather  vividly  streaked,  .with  yellow  or  red. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  \\.  vi.  255  While  the  former  semicircle 
remains  white,  the  latter  one  is  vividly  coloured.  1878 
Huxley  Physiogr.  103  It  bursts  suddenly  into  flame  and 
burns  vividly, 

2.  Clearly,  strongly,  intensely,  in  respect  of 
mental  impression  or  effect 

a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  Prov.  h'.  23  Wks.  1686  IH.  46  He 
will  not  be  so  forward  to  engage  himself  upon  such  occa- 
sions ;  danger  and  mischief  being  so  vividly  pre-reprcsented 
to  his  sight.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  1.  iii.  §  5.  385  If 
they  rise  up  quick  and  vividly  one  after  another,  as  Sub- 
jects, Predicates,  and  other  Associates  use  to  do.  x83a  R.  & 
J.  Lander  Fxped.  Niger  III.  xviii.  142  Oh  how  vividly 
did  early  impressions  return  to  my  soul.  186a  M'CosH 
Supernal.  11.  i.  $  4.  159  The  word  seraphic. is  vividly  de- 
scriptive of  the  flights  of  Isaiah.  x868  Fheemam  Norm, 
Conq.{\%Ti')  II.  viii.  287  The  way  in  which  treason  is  spoken 
of  sets  vividly  before  us  the  difficulties  with  which  William 
had  still  to  contend. 

Vi*vid2ie8S.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]    The  state 
*  or  quality  of  being  vivid,  in  senses   of  the  adj. 
a.  Of  colour,  light,  etc. 

1667-8  Boyle  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  593  To  examine.. the 
Conjecture, . .  That  the  dtirabl  .-ness  of  the  Light . .  might  pro- 
ceed in  great  part  from  the  Vividness  of  it.  a  1700  Evelyn 
Diary  23  June  1664,  With  such  lively  colours,  that  for 
splendour  and  vividness  we  have  nothing  in  Europe  that 
approchcsit,  1794  G.  \it\\\s  Nat,  ^  Exp,  Philos.  IV.  xliv. 
190  In  the  vividness  of  its  lustre.,  it  exceeded  any  thing  he 
had  ever  seen  before.  1836  Maccillivray  Trav.  Hum- 
boldt xv\\\.  256  Numerous  palms  are  reflected  by  the  sur- 
face of  the  river  with  a  vividness  almost  as  bright  as  that  of 
the  objects  themselves.  1859  Geo.  Eliot  A.  Bede  ii.  The 
deljcate  colouring  of  her  face  seemed  to  gather  a  calm 
vividness,  like  flowers  at  evening.  1883  Miss  M.  Betiiam- 
Edwards  Disarmed  xxxiv,  For  a  few  minutes  the  flashes 
of  lightning  were  awful  in  their  vividness. 

b.  Of  ideas,  conceptions,  impressions,  etc. 

1768  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  II.  i.  xiii.  189  A  variety  of  idea.i 
afford  us  no  notion  of  succession  unless  we  perceive  one 
come  before  the  other;  nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  their 
degrees  of  vividness  or  faintness  will  do  the  job.  i8ia  SiK 
H.  pAVY  Chem.  Philos.  17  The  nations  of  fairies  and  of 
genii,  which  have  been  depicted  with  so  much  vividness  of 
fancy  and  Hvelinessof  description.  1858  J.  Martineau  Stud. 
Chr.  207  The  very  vividness  of  the  conception  may  have 
rendered  him  insensible  to  the  precariousne^s  of  the  proof. 
1873  SvMONDS  Grk.  Poets  xi.  356  Death  at  sea  touched  the 
Greelc  imagination  with  pecuhar  vividness. 
O.  Of  description,  narrative,  etc. 

i8s8  Miss  Mitford  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  II.  xi.  257 
She  hasa  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  a  truth  and  vividness 
of  expression,  second  only  to  Cowper.  1845  M.  Pattison 
Ess.  (1889)  I.  J  His  graphic  narrative  has  all  the  vividness 
that  art  can  give  to  description  of  what  the  describer  has 
not  himself  actually  witnessed.  1884  R.  W.  Church  Bacon 
\x.  220  In  the  esiay  on  Friend5hip  he  describes  the  process 
with  a  vividness  which  tells  of  his  own  experience. 

tVivier.  Obs.-^  Insvyuier.  [a.  OF.  vwt'er: 
see  ViVER  1.]     A  6shponH. 

^1450  Merlin  xix.  308  He  lete  make  a  maner  to  repeire 
to,  that  was  right  feire  and  riche  by  the  vyuier. 

Vivific  (vivi-fik),  a.  Also  6  viuiflke,  7-8 
viviflck.  [ad.  L.  (post-classical)  vivifu-uSy  f. 
vivus  living  :  see -Fic.  So  OK.  and  F.  vivifiquCy 
Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  vivifico.'l  Life-giving,  enlivening, 
vivifying. 

■««  Bp.  Gardiner  On  Sacram.  \.  13  b,  Wherby  they 
might  vnderstand  him  verie  God,  whose  fleshe.  .geiicn  spiri. 
Uially  to  be  eaten  of  vs.  .(isj  viuifikc  and  geueth  life.  1669 
Calm  Crt,  GtmtiUt  l  hi.  iii.  324  Chrysostome  cals  it.. a 
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vivifick  Energie.  1694  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  35  A  Vivilick 
Spirit  or  Aura,  generated  out  of  the  Blood  by  the  Brain. 
1709  T.  Robinson  Vind.  Mosaick  SyU.  19  Light  was  the 
Active  and  Vivifick  Principle  of  Generation.  1788  T. 
Taylor  I'roclus  I.  118  The  zoogonic,  or  vivific  goddess, 
pours  through  these  into  the  universe,  an  inexplicable  and 
efficacious  power.  1809  Southev  in  Q.  Riv.  I.  194  There  is, 
however,  in  all  religious  communities  a  vivacious  and  vivific 
principle  not  to  be  found  in  the  same  degree  in  political 
bodies.  1851  A.  Ballou  Sfirit  Mani/est.  i.  15  Matter 
inert  and  passive,  spirit  vivific  and  active.  1877  W.  R. 
Cooper  Egypt.  Oieiisisv.UijS)  25  (The  name] '  The  Eter- 
nal  Generator  *  contains  an  allusion  to  the  vivific  power  of 
Ra,  as  the  creator  of  life. 

t  Vivi"fical,  <i.   OiSj.  [f.  as  prec.  + -AL.]  =prec. 

163a  L.  RowzEE  Qveenes  IVelUs  i.  2  Vivificall  moisture., 
maketh  them  [plants]  all  to  grow  and  prosper.  1665  J.  Webb 
StoneHcng  (1725)  104  That  Vivifical  Heat,  which.. gives 
Life  to  all  Things,  a  1686  T.  Watson  Body  0/  Div.  (1692) 
215  Christ  is  .so  full  of  Sap  and  vivifical  Influence,  that  he 
makes^allj  inoculated  into  him,  crow  Fruitful. 

t  Vivificant,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  vlvificant-,  vivi' 
ficans,  pres.  pple.  of  vivificare  :  see  next.]  = 
Vivific  a. 

iS7«  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  A  3,  The  temperature  of  the 
ayre,  which  is  viuificant,  quickening,  and  full  of  life.  1603 
Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  992  Everjr  sense  findeth  benefit 
of  fire  as  of  a  vivificant  power  and  quickening  vertue.  1653 
H.  CoGAN  Diod.  Sic.  4  The  one.. having  a  vivificant  and 
fierce,  the  other  a  cold  and  moist  nature.  i6tio  tr.  Amy- 
raldus'  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  in.  viii.  464  That  admirable 
splendor  and  vivificant  virtue  which  is  in  the  Sun. 

Vivificate  (vivi-filc^'t),  v.  Also  5-7  vinifl- 
cat(o,  6  vivifycate.  [ad.  L.  vivificdt-,  ppl.  stem 
ol  vivificare  (Tertullian,  etc. ;  hence  It.  vivificare, 
Sp.  and  Pg.  vivificar),  f.  viv-us  alive :  cf.  ViviFio 
a.  and  -ate  i.] 

1.  trans.  To  give  life  to,  to  animate,  to  enliven 
or  qnicken  ;   =  Vivify  v,  i. 

"43»-5o  tr.  Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  189  In  the  pleyne  J>er  of  is 
a  pitte  where  thei  5afe  to  viuificate  the  myndes  of  philo- 
sophres.  a  1500  Colkeliie  Sotv  887  Lyk  [fr]o  sede'sawin  in 
erd  mortificat  Flouris  mony  fructisviuificat.  i547BooiiDB 
Brrv.  Health  Ixxxvu  35  The  herte  dothe  vivifycate  all  other 
members.  15*5  Harding  Con/ut.  11.  xiv.  109  b,  God  the 
Wordes  owne  body,  that  hath  power  to  viuificate  and 
quicken  all  thinges.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  Eztk.  xiii.  i3 
When  they  caught  the  soules  of  my  people,  they  did  vivifi. 
cate  their  soules.  1653  H.  More  Conject.  Cabbal.  31  Even 
as  God  vivificates  and  actuates  the  whole  world.  1675  O. 
Walker,  etc  /"ar-o/J/ir.  St.  Paul  161  The  sensitive.,  soul  or 
faculty  continues  meanwhile  in  the  body..vivificating  it. 
18x9  H.  Busk  Veslriad  1.  217  Whose  blood  vivificates  thy 
veins. 

1 2.  intr.  To  become  endued  with  life.    Obs.-"^ 

i66a  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  ix.  (1687)  551/3  This  beam 
penetrates  to  the  Abyss,  and  thereby  all  things  vivificate. 

Hence  Vivifloating/^/.  a. 

a  1688  CuDwoRTH  Immut.  Mar.  iii.  ii.  §3.  (1731)  89  The 
Compound .  .of  the  Body  and  a  certain  Vivificating  Light, 
imparted  from  the  Soul  to  it. 

ViTification  (vi:vifik,?'-j3n).  Also  6-7  viui-, 
7  uiui-.  [ad.  L.  vivifuatio  (TertuUi.tn),  n.  of 
action  f.  vivificare  :  see  prec.  and  -ATloM.  So  F. 
vivific  at  ion,  Sp.  vimficcuion,  Pg.  -czfao.  It.  vivifi- 
cazione.'] 

1.  The  process  or  fact  of  being  vivified  in  a 
spiritual  sense.     (Cf.  Eph.  ii.  1-5.) 

a  1548  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  111.  Il'l.  262  We  muste  re- 
ceyve  the  sacraments  and  have  contrition.,  and  then  viuifica. 
tion,  whiche  is  toaryse  .igayne  by  feithe.  1589  T.  L.  Aiivt.  lo 
Q.  Elizabeth  (1651)  48  That  Holinesse  and  trewnesse  of  life, 
..under  the  names  Vivification,  renovation  spirituall,  and 
the  first  resurrection.  1606  S.  Gardiner  Bk.  Angling  116 
An  auersion  from  sinne,  a  conuersion  to  God  :  the  mortifica- 
tion of  the  olde  Adam,  and  the  viuificalion  of  the  newe  man. 
1653  Baxter  Wore.  Petit.  De/.  9  O  the  sweet  comfort  that 
I  nave,  .in  the  Mortification  and  Vivification  of  my  godly 
Friends  !  169a  C.  Nesse  O.  ^  N.  Test.  I.  63  The  new  man 
..must  be  put  on  by  the  grace  of  vivification. 

2.  The  action  or  fact  of  enduing  with  life  ;  the 
fact  of  being  vivified  physically. 

i6a6  Bacon  Sylva  8329  If  that  Motion  be  in  a  certain 
Order,  there  followeth  Vivification  and  Figuration.  1631 
A.B.  tr.  Lessius'  De  Prov.  Num.  11.  viii.  315  The  vnion 
of  the  Soule  of  man  with  the  body,  as  also  the  informing 
and  ihe  viuificalion  (as  I  may  tearme  it)  of  the  whole  body 
decayeth  no  lesse,  then  in  beasts.  1678  Cudworth  Inlell. 
Syst.  805  The  Divine  Spirit,  which  was  the  Efficient  Cause 
of  the  Vivification  of  our  Saviour's  Body  at  his  Resurrec- 
tion. 1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  515  I  he  gods  call  the  soul.. 
a  drop  from  the  whole  of  vivification.  1871  Tvlor  Prim. 
Cult.  II.  44  The  vivification  of  ghosts  by  sacrifices  of  blood. 
b.  cotcr.  That  which  vivifies,  rarr-^. 

1631  M  ABBE  Celestina  i.  20  O  reliever  of  my  torment,  and 
vivification  of  my  life. 

o.  Phys.  The  process  of  converting,  or  of  being 
converted,  into  living  tissue. 

187a  F.  G.  Ihomas  Dis.  IVoiiien  (ed.  3)  128  Vivification 
of  the  edges  not  being  necessary,  the  procedure  is  simpler 
and  less  dangerous. 

t3.  Restoration  of  a  metal  to  its  original  state. 

1610  B.  JoNsoN  Aleh.  11.  v,Sui.  And  when  comes  Viui- 
fication?  Pae.  After  Mortification.  16^  Qvukibs  Virgin 
Widow  IV.  i.  He  can  bring  an  Arlificiall  Resurrection,  and 
Vivification  to  Mercury.  1718  Chambers  Cyct.,  Vivifica- 
tion,..XYiK  Chymists  also  use  the  Word  in  speaking  of  the 
new  Force,  Vigour,  and  Lustre  which  by  this  Art  they  give  to 
natural  Bodies,  particularly  to  Mercury,  which  after  having 
been  fix'd  or  amalgamated,  they  restore  to  its  first  State. 

4.  The  action  or  fact  of  investing  witli  an  air  of 
vitality  or  reality. 

1858  Bagihot  in   Nat.  Rev.  Oct.  468  A  second  most 
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wonderful  special  faculty  which  Mr.  Dickens'  possesses  is 
what  we  may  call  his  vivification  of  character.  1890  Sat. 
Rev.  15  March  333/1  [He]  is  an  industrious  scholar.,  but  we 
do  not  know  that  he  has  the  gift  of  vivification. 

t  Vivificative,  a-  Obs,  [f.  Vivificate  z;.+ 
-IVE.  Cf.  OF.  vivificcUify  -ive^  Sp.,  Pg,,  It,  vivi- 
Jicalivo.l     Life-jjiving,  vivifying. 

c  1550  Holland  Crt,  Venus  11.  852  The  sweit  smell,  and 
the  suaue  odour.. Sa  weill  sawrit,  and  viuificatiue.  1647 
H.  More  Song  0/  Soul  Notes  353  Psyche  cannot  issue 
out  into  any  external!  vivificative  act,  unlesse  you  suppose 
a  body.  1661  Rust  Origen's  Opin.  122  The  operations  of 
the  Spirit  of  life,  or  quickning  Spirit,  are  all  vivificative. 
'755  Amory  Mem.  (1766)  II.  194  note,  By  touching  them 
with  faith,  we  may  attract  the  sanctification  and  vivificative 
virtue  which  resideth  in  them. 

t  Vivificator.  Obs,  [f.  as  prec.  + -or.  Cf. 
OF.  vivificaieur^  Sp.  and  Pg.  vivificador,'\  One 
who  or  that  which  gives  life,  a  vivifier. 

<«>S55  Bradford  IF>&j.  (Parker  Soc.)  280  We.  .believe.. 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the  only  Comforter,  vivificator, 
counsellor,  and  master  of  all  truth.  1648  Hexham  11, 
Levendigjt  viaker^  a  Vivificatour.  1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles 
IV.  II.  viii.  449  If  they  had  believed  that  this  Spirit  is  both 
Lord,  and  Creator  and  Vivificator,.  .they  might  have  had 
some  convenient  accesse  to  life. 

t  Vivificent,  ct.  Obs.  [irreg.  f,  L.  viv-us  alive : 
cf.  -PIC  and  -ent,]     Living, 

1597  A.M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  33  b/i  It  is 
necessarye  that  the  vivificent  parte  drive  from  it  the  morti- 
fied, or  else  the  mortifiede  allso  cause  mortificatione  in  the 
vivificent  partes.  1509  —  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  30/1 
Take  a  vivificent  Cocke,  and  vsehim  on  thatsorle.  1604  R. 
Cawdrev  Table  Alph.^  K/«/>7««/,  liuely,  or  full  of  strength. 

Vivified  (vi-vifsid),  ppL  a,  [f.  Vivify  z;.+ 
-ED  1.]     Endued  with  life,  animated,  living. 

Also  irausf.  of  metals  :  cf.  Vivification  3. 

1767  S.  Paterson  Another  Trav.  II.  113  Are  we  not  all 
originally,  .sprung  from  the  same  vivified  mass?  1833  N. 
Arnott  Physics  (ed.  5)  II.  120  Charcoal ..  heated  with  an 
oxid-ore.. leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  or  crucible 
the  vivified  or  pure  metal.  i8j8  Pirie  Ing.  Hum.  Mind 
vii.  339  A  physical  feeling  of  pain,  appertaining  to  the  vivi- 
fied machine.  1893  F.  Adams  Neiv  Eg^pt  170,  I  looked 
back.. and  saw  him  still  standing  there  in  the  dark  frame- 
way,  strangely  like  some  vivified  portrait  by  Velasquez. 

Vivifier  (vi'vif3i»j).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er  l.]  One 
who  or  that  which  gives  life. 

x86o  PusEY  Min.  Proph.  310  God's  love  for  us  is  the  great 
incitement,  consirainer,  vivifier  of  His  creature's  love, 
c  1865  Watson  in  Circ.  Sci.  I.  427/2  The  oxygen  of  the  air 
is  the  great  vivifier  of  nature.  1879  Chr.  G.  Rossetti 
Sttk  ^  F.  26  Light  and  heat,  to  our  apprehension  the  great 
vivifiers  of  the  material  world. 

Vivi^  (vi'vifai),  v,  [ad.  F.  vivifier{OF,  from 
1 2th  c),  ad.  L.  vTmficare  :  see  Vivificate  v^ 

1.  trans.  To  give  life  to ;  to  endue  with  life ;  lo 
animate  ;  to  quicken. 

»545  Ravnald  Byrth  Mankynde  42  Throughe  these 
artyres  Huely  spirite,  and  fresshe  acre,  isdiriuied  out  of  the 
mother  into  the  childe,  wherwith  the  naturall  hete  of  the 
chylde  is  viuified  and  refresshed.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guille- 
meau's Fr,  Chirurg.  *iij,  Let  us  consider  on  the  Sunne.. 
what  doth  she  eflfect?.  .[she  doth}  warme  us,  vivifye  and 
administre  lyfe  vnto  vs.  1615  Cbooke  Body  0/  Man  263 
Mercurius  Trismegistus  snide  well,  that  it  was  the  spirite 
which  viuifieth  or  quickneth  euery  forme  in  the  whole 
world.  1653  W.  Ramesev  Astrol.  Restored  86  [They] 
placed  a  fierjr  sign  first,  for  that  heat  ruletli  in  fire,  by 
which  all  things  are  quickened  and  vivifyed.  a  1693 
Urguhart's  Rabelais  111.  iii.  39  The  great  Soul  of  the 
i/«iW/'j^..vivifyeth  alt  manner  of  things,  x-j^ Monthly 
Rezu  XXX.  568  In  this  explosion  of  life,  every  particle  of 
native  soil  was  vivified  ;  and  numberless  races  of  vegetables 
and  animals  were  produced.  1859  Kingslkv  Misc.  (i860) 
I.  359  An  instinct  of  the  dynamic  and  supernatural  laws 
which  underlie  and  vivify  this  material  universe.  1881 
Tyndall  Ess.  Floating  Matter  0/ Air  224  An  indraught — 
slight  no  doubt,  but  stiti  sufficient  to  contaminate  or  vivify 
the  infusion. 

b.  transf.  andyf^.  (Common  in  19th  c.) 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  i.  xix.  30  As  in  nature  one  con- 
trarie  is  vivified  by  another  contrarie.  1713  Pope  Guardian 
No.  II  r3  It  [an  elixir]  restores  and  vivifies  the  most 
dejected  Minds.  1776  Str  J.  Reynolds  Disc,  vii.  (1876)  408 
That  Promethean  fire,  which  animates  the  canvass  and  vivi- 
fies the  marble.  1788  Gibbon  Decl.^  F.  xlix.  V.  144  Their 
execution  would  have  vivified  the  empire.  183a  Ht. 
Martinkau  Each  9f  All'vt.  59  The  utmost  that  education 
can  do  is  to  extend  man's  views,  to  exalt  his  aims,  and  vivify 
his  powers.  1833  Alison  Hist.  Europe  (1849)  1.  iii.  §68. 
322  His  plan  was  to  viyify  the  State  by  vigorous  measures, 
1865  Mozley  Mirac,  i.  4  It  vivifies  the  stock  we  have,  but 
does  not  add  one  item  to  it.  1005  Sat.  Rev.  29  April  545/2 
It  enables  its  'sujKrs'  to  snout. .and  thereby  vivify  a 
languishing  enthusiasm. 

c.  Phys,  To  convert  into  living  tissue. 

1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med,  IV.  416  An  incision.. to  lay 
open  any  sinuous  track,  vivify  callous  edges,  or  remove 
spongy  granulations,  .must  be  tried. 

2.  To  make  brighter  or  more  brilliant. 

1791  Mks.  Radcliffe  Rom.  Forest  ii,  The  sun  appeared 
in  all  his  glory, .  .vivifying  every  colour  of  the  landscape. 
1821  Craig  Lect.  Dra'wing^  etc.  li.  127 'this  covering,  .vivi- 
fies the  most  brilliant  colours.  1885  'Mrs,  Alexander' 
I'alerie's  F'ate  i,  The  bright.. autumnal  sunshine  was  vivi- 
fying the  many.tinted  trees  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
b.   To  render  more  animated  or  striking. 

1833  Ht.  Martineau  Three  Ages  i.  26  His  ready  wit 
seldom  failed  to  interpose  to  illustrate  and  vivify  what  was 
said.  1853  Felton  F'atn.  Lett.  xi.  (1865)  100,  I  always  try 
to  vivify  an  idea  by  embodying  it  in  some  manner.  1885 
Manch.  Exam.  25  Feb.  3/3  This  little  volume  is.. vivified 
throughout  by  the  sympathetic  yet  discriminating apprecia. 
tion  which  pays  all  due  honour  to  the  hero. 
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3.  absoL  'To  impart  life  or  animation. 

1616  Bacon  Syiz'a  §696  Which  should  shew,  that  Snow 
hath  in  it  a  secret  Warmth ;  For  else  it  could  hardly 
Viuific;  1655  Vaughan  SiUx  Sctnt.  11.  Quickness,  'Tis  such 
a  blissful  thing,  that  still  Doth  vivifie.  X85S  L,  Host  Da^ 
6f  tie  Fir/-,  Ka/ny  Day  [1B70)  sgi  U[&  Urt]  U\k&  to  us;.  .It 
is  vivified  at  our  touch  ;  it  vivifies  in  return.  1871  Tyndall 
Frtxgm.  Set.  (1879)  II.  xiv.  359  The  one  may  vivify,  while 
the  other  kills. 

4.  intr.  To  acquire  life ;  to  become  alive. 

1737  Bkackkn  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  I'-  277  The  Ova 
will  vivify  or  come  to  Life  sooner.  1768  Foote  Z>^mV  iii. 
Wks.  1799  II.  276  They  quit  their  torpid  state,  and  vivify. 
x84t  Loudon  SubnrbMi  Hort.  113  The  egg  begins  to  vivify 
and  swell  with  the  heat  of  the  spring.  1867  RoutUd^e  s 
Ev.  Bay's  Ann,  May  377  A  sign  that  the  eggs  have  vivihed, 
and  that  they  will  probably  hatch  out.  1899  Daify  News 
I  July  8/7  When  the  egjs  have  vivified,  the  young  salmon 
will  be  tended  until  the  two-year-old  stage. 

Hence  Vi-vifying  vdL  sb. 

i860  PusEV  Mitu  Proph.  2  The  calf  was  the  symbol,  .of.. 
His  continued  vivifyingofall  which  lives.  1884  Earl  Grey 
in  Life  Mandelt  Creighton  {i</y^)  I.  viiu  247  The  ripple 
which  sprung  from  the  vivifying  of  the  waters  of  Embleton 
spread  over  a  large  surface. 

vi'vifying,  ///.  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -iNG  1^.] 

1.  That  vivifies  or  animates  physically;  life- 
giving,  quickening. 

1635  Heywood  Hierarchy  vi.  374  The  second  Adam, 
sleeping  in  a  vivifying  death.  1671  J.  Webster  Metalto^, 
viii.  137  lliat  vivifying  and  incombustible  sulphur  that  is 
Natures  true  fire_  and  agent.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  <V 
Card.  59  llie  vivifj-ing  Juice,  with  which  the  Earth  is 
impregnated.  1776  Priestley  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVI.  231 
In  other  places.. he  explodes  the  doctrine  of  a  vivifying 
spirit  in  the  air.  1799  Monthly  Rev.  XXX.  570  The  vivify, 
ing  action  of  the  atmosphere.  i8a8  Steuart  Planter''s  G, 
(ed.  2)  321, 1  have  repeatedly  tried  it  on  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
..and  Its  vivifying  powers  have  proved  extraordinary  in 
every  instance.  1836  Penny  Cyci.  V.  246  2  The  monads, 
and  the  vivifying  animalcules  of  flowering  plants.  1871 
TvKDALL  Fragin.  Sci.  (1879)  11.  xii.  275  The  vivifying  gas 
cannot  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  film. 
fb.  Of  medicines:  Restorative.  Obs. 

1665  WKii\je.H  Grotins'  Low  C,  IVars  Pref.,  Whose  Aid 
was  not  onety  as  a  Hand  to  uphold,  but  a  vivifying  Medi- 
cine to  a  fainting  Body.  i7a7  Swjft  Further  Ace.  E. 
Curil  Wks.  1755  III.  I.  160  That  all  our  members.. be  pro- 
vided with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  vivifying  drops,  or 
Byfield's  sal  volatile.  i/6a  Golosm.  Cit.  W,  Ixviii,  It  may 
sometimes  happen  that.. a  countryman  who  cannot  read, 
dies  without  ever  hearing  of  the  vivifying  drops. 

2.  That  viviftes  spiritually  or  mentally  ;  impart- 
ing interest  or  energy. 

1768  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  C1834)  I.  45  That  vivifying  ingre- 
dient which  gives  life  and  vigour  to  our  motives.  1770  Burke 
Pres.  Discont.  Wks.  18421.  134  Without  it, ..the  people 
cannot  long  enjoy.. the  vivifying  energy  of  good  govern- 
ment. 1809-10 Coleridge  Friend  (ed.  3)  III.  85  The  vivi- 
fying  influences  of  the  altar,  the  censer,  and  the  sacrifice. 
X838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  .J-  Is.  (1846)  III.  xiv.  105  The  vivifying 
impulse  of  patriotic  sentiment.  1884  Athenxum  7  June 
722/2  Human  beings  . .  cannot  dispense  with  some  such 
vivifying  element  in  their  religion. 

3.  Vivifying  ink^  a  liquid  which  brings  out  what 
has  been  written  in  sympathetic  ink. 

1813  J.  Badcock  Dom.  Amusem.  42  Soak  a  double  paper 
in  the  vivifying  ink. 

t  Vivi  paral,  a-  Obs.—^  [f.  L.  vwipar-us  (see 
Viviparous) +  -AL.]     «  Vivipakous. 

1660  R.  Coke  Justice  Vind.  5  AH  viviparal  creatures 
(although  born  blind  privitively)  yet  in  their  very  first  pro- 
duction find  a  way  to  their  dams  papps. 

Vivi'parism.  [Cf.  F.  viviparisme^  Vivi- 
parous reproduction. 

1876  G.  B.  BocKTOM  Monograph  Brit.  Aphides  (Ray 
Soc.)  I.  78  Viviparism  continued  uninterruptedly  through 
the  whole  winter. 

Viviparity  (vivipse'rTti).  Zool.  and  Bot.  [f. 
L.  vivtpar-us  (see  next)  +  -ITY,]  The  condition 
or  character  of  being  viviparous. 

1864  Spencer  Princ.  Biol.  I.  211  This  homogenesis  ■ .  in 
reptiles  and  fishes,  .is  always  essentially  oviparous,  though 
there  are  cases.. in  which  viviparity  is  simulated.  x888 
Rollestom  &  Jackson  Antm.  Life  358  Instances  of  vivi- 
parity occur  among  Lacertilia,  Ophidra[ctc.]. 

Viviparous  (vivi-parss,  V3i-),  a.  [f.  L.  vivi- 
par-US  (Appuleius),  tvTv-us  alive,  living +par/re 
to  bring  forth:  see  -ous.  Cf.  F.  vivipare^  Sp., 
Pg.,  It  viviparo.l 

1.  Involving  the  production  of  young  in  a  living 
state. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iii.  xxi.  158  We  cannot 
from  them  expect  a  viviparous  exclusion.  i86x  Hulme  tr. 
Moquin-Tandon  11.  i.  48  This  constitutes  the  viviparous  re- 
production of  the  Mammalia.  x8^  Science-Gossip  XXVI. 
259  This. .corresponds  to  the  viviparous  habit  in  some 
fishes  and  reptiles. 

2.  Of  animals:  Bringing  forth  young  in  a  live 
state.     (Usually  in  contrast  with  oviparous,^ 

i6Sx  BicGS  New  Disp.  ^267  Quadrupedes.  .together  with 
us  are  viviparous,  and  hitherto  more  familiar  to  us,  then 
birds,  fishes,  and  animals  oviparous.  1668  Wilkins  Real 
Char.  II.  v.  §  3.  133  Viviparous  carlilagineous  fish,  whose 
bodies  are  not  long  and  round.  x6^  Bentlev  Boyle 
Led.  160  That  uniform  warmth,  which  is  so  necessary  even 
in  the  incubation  of  birds,  much  more  in  the  time  of  gesta- 
tion of  viviparous  animals.  1768  G.  White  Selhorne  xvii, 
Though  they  \sc.  vipers]  are  oviparous^  yet  they  are  vivi- 
parous also,  hatching  iheir  young  within  their  bellies,  and 
then  bringing  them  forth.  ^1791  M.  Cutler  in  Li/e,  etc. 
(x888)  L  4^  The  Sca-anemone  is  said  to  be  viviparous.  18*7  G, 
HiGCiMS  Celtic  Druids  138  The  oviparous  quadrupeds  are 


I  found,  .in  more  ancient  strata  than  those  of  the  viviparous 
t  class.  1858  Lewes  Sea-side  Stud.  249  The  Pedicellina  is 
I  viviparous,  as  well  as  oviparous,  and  gemmiparous.  1870 
I  RoLLESTON  Anim.  Life  p.  xliii,  The  true  Cetacea..zx^ 
I  always  viviparous. 
j       b.  With  Specific  names. 

I  i68i  Grew  Musxum  \.  v.  i.  95  The  Viviparous  Eel-Pout. 
..  'Tis  well  pictur'd  by  Adam  Oleareus,  who  calls  it  a 
Sea.Wolf.  1774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  III.  11  The 
viviparous  blenny ..  brings  forth  two  or  three  hundred  at  a 
time,  all  alive.  1838  T.  Bell  Brit.  Reptiles  17  Viviparous 
Lizard.  Nimble  Lizard.  Common  Lizard.  Zootoca  vivi- 
para.  iS^Cent.  Diet.,  Perch, ..2.  Any  surf-fish  or  mem- 
oer  of  the  Embiotocidae  \  more  fully  called  viviparous 
perch. 
3.  Bot.  Reproducing  from  seeds  or  bulbs  which 
germinate  while  still  attached  to  the  parent  plant. 
Also  in  specific  names. 

1777  LiCHTFOOT  Flora  Scot.  I.  101  Viviparous- Fescue- 
Grass.  1794 PALEYiVa/.  /'Art?/, xx.(i8i9)322Cirasses abound 
which  are  viviparous  and  consequently  able  to  propagate 
themselves  without  seed.  i8za  New  Bot.  Garden  \.  58  The 
pericarps  viviparous.  1846-50  A.  Wood  Class-bk,  Bot.  475 
Polygonum  viviparum,  Viviperous  \.sic\  Bistort.  1855  De- 
lamer  Kitchen  Garden  (1861)  48  A  few  roots  [of  Rocam- 
bole] may  be  allowed  standing-room  as  a  curiosity,  and  as 
examples  of  viviparous  plants.  1889  A.  R.  Wallace  Dar. 
vainistn  {1890)  24  The  buttercup  is  replaced  by  the  little 
poisonous  yellow  oxalis  with  its  viviparous  buds. 

b.  Characterized  by  this  mode  of  reproduction. 

1801  R.  Hall  £/?;«.  Bot.  196  Viviparous  Fructification, .. 
when  the  rudiment  of  the  germen  grows  out  into  leaves. 
1906  Athenaeum  12  May  581  The  viviparous  habit,  now 
represented  by  the  seedling  hanging  from  the  mangrove, 
was  once  nearly  universal. 

Hence  Tlvi'paronsness. 

1855  Spencer  Princ.  Psychol.  I.  iv.  vii.  575  Creatures 
havmg  large  brains  were  seen  to  have  other  characteristics 
than  that  of  intelligence:  as..viviparousness. 

Vivi'parously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a 
viviparous  manner;  by  viviparous  reproduction. 

i8»i-7  Good  ^/w^^  Med.  (1829)  I.  338  The  latter  are., 
succeeded.. by  hosts  of  the  young  insects  produced  vivipa- 
rouslyj  for. .the  aphis  breeds  both  ways,  1861  H.  Mac- 
MiLLAN  Footn.  Page  Nat.  133  The  plant  is  propagated  vivi- 
parously.  1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.Anim.  viu  447  Aphides 
kept  in  a  warm  room.,  have  continued  to  propagate  vivipa- 
rously  for  four  years. 

Vivi'pary.  Bot.  [f.  L.  vivipar-us  viviparous 
+  -Y,  or  ad.  F.  viviparie.']     =  Viviparity. 

1^00  B.  D.  Jackson  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms  280.  1906  Times 
(Lit.  Suppl.)  30  March  11 7/2  The  lost  habit  is  at  times 
revived  in  the  abnormal  vivipary  of  some  inland  plants. 

Vivisect  (vi*visekt,  vivise'kt),  v.  [Back-for- 
mation from  Vivisection.] 

1.  trans.  To  dissect  (an  animal)  while  living  ;  to 
perform  vivisection  upon. 

1864  Daily  Tel.  i  Aug.,  Much  as  they  vivisect  live 
animals  at  Alfort.  1876RUSKIN  ForsClav,\xx.  320  Modern 
naturalists,  not  being  able  to  vivisect  the  Psyche,  have.. 
resolved  that  animals  are  to  be  classed  by  their  bones. 
1890  G.  A.  Smith  Isaiah  II.  xii.  202  We  do  not  vivisect  our 
murderers  nor  kill  them  off  by  gladiatorial  combats. 

treutsf,  189s  W.  H.  Hudson  Naturalist  in  La  Plata  180 
These  insects,  .house  them  in  cells  where  the  grubs  can 
vivisect  them  at  leisure.  1893  Selous  Trav.  S.  E.  Africa 
413  The  piteous  cries. .of  a  donkey  being  vivisected  by 
hysenas. 

b.  fig.  To  investigate  as  if  by  vivisection  ;  to 
examine  or  criticize  minutely  or  mercilessly. 

187JS  Rhoda  Broughton  Joan  1.  xx,  On  the  contrary,  I 
live  in  hopes  of  seeing  a  successor  or  two  [i.e.  suitors]  vivi- 
sected,  x88o  Ruskin  in  tgth  Cent.  June  950  'Ihe  modern 
novelist.. cannot  easily,  in  a  city  population,  find  a  healthy 
mind  to  vivisect. 

2.  intr.  To  practise  vivisection. 

1883  S.  Coleridge  Vivisection  13  Surely  a  man  must  be 
at  his  wits*  end  before  he  could  gravely  put  forward  such 
an  argument.. in  defence  of  a  claim  to  vivisect  by  whole- 
sale. 

Hence  Vivisected  ///.  a. ;  Vivisecting  vbl. 
sb.  and  ppi.  a. ;  also  Vivlsectee*,  that  which  is 
vivisected;  ViTise*ctil>le  a.^  capable  of  being, 
liable  to  be,  vivisected. 

1859  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  317/2  The  artificial  vomiting 
of  *vivisected  animals.  1880  Meredith  Tragic  Com.  v, 
The  vivisected  youth  received  the  caress  which  quickened 
him  to  wholeness  at  a  touch.  x886  Pall  MatlG.  3  June5/'2 
Whether  any  attempt  at  the  absolute  prohibition  of  vivisec- 
tion would  not  react  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  unhappy 
'  *vivisectees '.  1875  Hoggan  Let.  in  Morn.  Post  2  Feb., 
I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  anaesthetics  as  the  greatest  curse 
to  *vivisectible  animals.  1876  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson  Hum. 
Sci,  <V  Div.  Rev.  21  The  *vivisectiiig  scalpel  is  all  human 
cruelty.  Ibid.  67  Facts  of  life . .  which  must  for  ever  escape 
the  vivisecting  mind.  1890  '  R.  Boldrf.wood  '  Miner's 
Right  (1899)  59/2  The  Doctor,  .looks  at  Cyrus  with  a  vivi- 
secting  eye.  Ibid,  65/2  He  did  not  choose  to  adopt  the 
vivisecting  process  permitted  to  counsel  in  tlie  higher 
courts.  1897  Our  Dumb  Animals  (Boston)  Nov.  70/2  The 
angel  conducted  him  from  one  laboratory  to  another,  from 
one  vivisecting  table  to  another. 

Vivisection  (vivisckjan).  [f.  L.  vtvt  gen. 
sing.  neut.  (and  masc),  or  vivi-  combining  form, 
oivivus  Vvting -^  sectio  cutting.  Hence  F.  vivisec- 
tion.    Cf.  vividis section  s.v.  Vivi-.] 

1.  The  action  of  cutting  or  dissecting  some  part 
of  a  living  organism ;  spec,  the  action  or  practice 
of  performing  dissection,  or  other  painful  experi- 
ment, upon  living  animals  as  a  method  of  physio- 
logical or  pathological  study. 

1707  Slo.\ne  Jamaica  I.  2  How  sensible  those  nervous 


parts  are,  need  not  be  told  any  who  have  seen  vivisections, 
where  the  least  ..touches,  .will  cause  a  sensible  motion. 
1736  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIX.  260  Small  Parts  of  large  Ob- 
jects  cannot  easily  be  applied  to  the  Microscope  without 
being  divided  from  their  Wholes  which  in  the  case  of  Vivi 
section  defeats  the  Experiment. 

1842  Dunglison  Med.  Lex.  73^  Vivisection,  ..the  act  of 
opening  or  dissecting  living  animals.  185a  Lewis  Meth, 
Obs.  (V  Reas.  in  Pol.  1.  161  Of  late  years  in  particular  vivi- 
section, or  anatomical  investigation  of  the  living  subject, 
has  often  been  practised  upon  some  of  the  smaller  mam- 
malia. 1879  Browning  Tray  43  By  vivisection,.. How 
brain  secretes  dog's  soul,  we'll  see  ! 
b.  An  operation  oi  this  nalure. 

1859  'fodd's  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  317/1  The  vivisections  which 
many  experimenters  have  practised,  agree  in  carrying  this 
investigation  further.  i88x  Mivakt  Cat  311  Such  a  con- 
clusion seems  to  result  from  pathological  facts  and  vivisec- 
tions. 

fiS:  '89s  Balfour  in  Daily  Neivs  i^  Nov.  2/4  The  vivi- 
section of  the  British  Empire — was  that  a  constructive 
policy  ? 

2.  fig.  Excessively  minute  examination  or  criti- 
cism. 

1880  Swinburne  Study  Shaks.  i.  (ed.  2)  23  This  vivisection 
of  a  single  poem  is  not  defensible  as  a  freak  of  scholarship. 

3.  attrih.    and    Comb.,    as   vivisection  actj  bill, 
I   experiment. 

j  1876  Nature  XIV.  65/1  Lord  Carnarvon's  vivisection  bill. 
1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  799/2  The  Act  restricting  the  prac- 
tice of  physiology  is  the  Vivisection  Act  of  1876.  1894 
IVestm.  Gaz.  26  Feb.  2/1  1  he  atrocious  character  of  many 
vivisection  exp>eriments. 
Vivisectional  (vivise-kjanal),  a.     [f  prec] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to,  ot  the  nature  of,  vivi- 
section. 

x866  IVestm.  Rev,  Jan.  148  It  is  impossibleby  vivisectional 
experiment  to  know  which  microscopical  elements  of  the 
nervous  tissues  of  the  animal  we  destroy.  1876  TTa/wr^  XIV. 
65/2  For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  physiological  facts 
to  students,  vivisectional  experiments  are,. not  absolutely 
necessary.  1896  Daily  Neivs  21  Aug.  6/3  'I'he  licensing 
for  vivisectional  purposes  of  the  British  Institute  of  Pre- 
ventive Medicine. 

2.  Performing  vivisection,     A\soJig. 

x88s  W.  James  in  Amer.Ann,  Deaf  ft  ZJww^  April  (1883) 
116  Vivisectional  physiologists.  i88z  Times  17  Jan.  6/1  A 
few  lively  touches,  which  were  the  first  to  vanish  under  the 
vivisectional  hands  of  the  cleaner. 

Hence  Vivise'ctionally  aoV. 

1899  J.  W.  Ebsworth  in  Roxh.  Ball.  IX.  p.  clxxx%  *  The 
Maid's  Comfort  *  and  '  I'he  Merry  Cuckold  can  be  studied 
vivisectionally  on  pp.  cxxix*  and  cxxxii*. 

Vivisectionist  (vivise-kjanist).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -1ST.]     One  vi'ho  practises  or  defends  vivisection. 

1879  Ld.  Shaftesbury  Sp.  Ho.  Lords  15  July,  The  con- 
tradictions of  vivisectionists  were  surprising.  1887  '  Edna 
Lvall  '  Knight-Errant  {1889)  133  Without  a  deep,  living 
sympathy,  tne  artist  surely  degenerates  into  a  species  of 
vivisectionist. 

Vivisective,  «•  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ivE.]  «=  Vivi- 
sectional a.  2.     In  quot.fig. 

a  1876  M.  Collins  Pen  Sketches  by  Vanished  Hand 
{1879)  II.  249,  I  am  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Browning,  him- 
self a  vivisective  poet,  likes  the  diagnosis  of  human  malady 
which  Euripides  supplies. 

Vivisector  (vl'visektaj,  vivise*kt3J) .  [f.  as 
Vivisect  v.  +  -OBt.  Hence  F.  vivisecteur."]  One 
who  vivisects  or  practises  vivisection. 

1863  Times  2  Aug.,  That  is  the  extent  of  the  tender 
mercies  of  French  vivisectors.  1876  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson 
Hunt.  Sci.  (5-  Div.  Rev,  20  No  man  not  interested  person. 
ally,  but  humanely,  can  doubt  what  the  vivisectors  arc 
doing. 

^g.  1874  Blunt  Diet.  Sects  237/2  Pascal  was  the  vivi- 
sector rather  than  the  anatomist,  1899  B^ATRiCb:  Harsaden 
Fo7vleri-i^  He  had  plunged  deejj  into  inquiry,  and  was  in 
fact  a  theological  and  historical  vivisector. 

II  Vivres  (vz-vajz).  [F.  vivres  :  see  Vivebs.] 
Victuals,  provisions. 

rt  1650  in  Grose  MHit.  Antiq.  (1788)  II.  222  There  are  yet 
..two  quarlers  more;  the  one  of  noblemen  strangers,  and 
the  other  the  magazines  of  the  vivres.  Ibid.,  The  general 
of  the  vivres.  x8oo  A.  Carlvle  A  utoblog.  {1B60)  160  The 
marketplace  [of  Yarmouth] . .  is  very  spacious,  and  remark- 
ably well  provided  with  every  kind  of  vivies  for  the  pot  and 
the  spit.  1819  Blackiv.  Mag.  VI.  279  So  much  for  demand 
and  supply  of  vivres,  and  good  substantial  vivres  too.  185a 
Jerdan  Autobiog.  II.  142  He  got  into  some  debt  for  the 
vivres  and  tipple. 

t  Vivry,  a.  Her.  Obs,  In  6-7  viurie.  [ad. 
F.  vivr^j  i.  vivre  serpent.]     Serpentine,  tortuous. 

iS7a  BossEWELL  Annorie  11.  34  The  seconde  beareth 
Vert,  a  Bende  Viurie,  Dargent.  x6n  Cotgr.  s.v.  Vivre,  A 
bend  Viurie. 

Vix,  abbrev.  form  of  Vixen. 

liiR  sporting  Mag.  XXII.  23  Mr.  Russell  killed  a  fat 
unfortunate  soil-running  vix. 

Vix,  ME.  variant  oi  wex  Wax  v. 

Vixen  (vi*ks'n),  sb.  and  a.  Forms  :  5-8  fixen 
(5  fixene),  6-  vixen  (7  vixinge,  8  vixin),  7-8 
vixon.  [repr.  OE.  *fyxen  (=MHG.  viihsinne, 
G.fiichsin)^  fem.  oi/ox  Fox.  Cf.  OK.fyxen  adj. 
'  of  a  fox '  ( =OHG.  ftihstn,  MHG.  viiks(n).  The 
word  is  one  of  the  few  in  which  the  southern  v  for 
/  has  definitely  established  itself] 

1.  The  female  of  the  fox ;  a  she-fox. 

c  X410  Master  of  Game  {lS\^.T>\ghy  18a)  vii,  pe  fixenetf.r. 
fixen]  of  Jw  foxe  bereth  as  longe,  as  J>e  bicche  of  J>e  wolfe 
bereth  hir  whelpes.  1605  Verstecan  Dec.  Intell.  x.  (1628) 
334  Fixen.. is  the  name  of  a  she-fox  otherwise  and  more 
anciently  foxin.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Vixen  or  Fixenj 
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VIXENISH. 

a  Fox's  Cub.  1719  D'URFF.y  Pills  (1872)  II.  270  The 
vixen's  just  now  earthed,  see  here's  the  Hole.  1796  Grose's 
Diet.  Vulgar  T.  (ed.  3),  Vixen,.. ^  she  fox,  who,  when  she 
has  cubs,  IS  remarkably  fierce:  i8a8  Sporting  Mag.  XXII. 
23, 1  must  confess,  I  felt  rather  spoony  upon  that  vixea  1867 
Troi.lope  Chron.  Barset  I.  xxxiii.  286  A  vixen  was  trapped 
just  acro<«  the  field  yonder,  1880  Times  2  Nov.  4/5  They 
are  familiar  as  the  craftiest  old  vixen  with  the  country  they 
have  been  born  and  bred  in. 

^g-  170SWVCHERLFY  in  Pope^s  Lett.  (1735)  I.  22  You  may 
see  a  Pack  of  Spaniels,  called  Lovers,  in  hot  Pursuit  of  a 
two-legg'd  Vixen. 

2.  An  ill-tempered  quarrelsome  woman ;  a  shrew, 
a  termai^ant. 

1575  (7awiw/.  (Jtfr/(7M  III.  ii,  That  false  fixen..that  counts 
her  selfe  so  honest.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  ill.  ii.  324  O 
when  she's  angry,  she  is  keene  and  shrewd.  She  was  a  vixen 
when  she  went  to  schoole.  x6ai  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  in.  ii. 
V.  ii.  636  She  is  a  foole,  a  nasty  queane,  a  slut,  a  fixen,  a 
scolde.  a  1644  Quarlks  Virgin  Wi<iow  v.  i.  She's  a  pestilent 
vixen  when  she  s  angry,  and  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  a  1677 
Barrow  Serm.  Prov.  x.  18  Wks.  1687  I.  247  Those  fiery 
Vixons,  who.. really  do  themselves  embroil  thmgs,  and  raise 
miserable  combustions  in  the  world.  X7J1  Amherst  Terras 
Fil.  No.  8  (1726)  36  Since  they  [Oxford  and  Cambridge) 
have  come  to  woman's  estate  they  have  been  a  couple  of 
the  arrantest  vixons.  1787  Minor  68  Perverseness  hurried 
him  to  marry  a  young  vixin.  1801  Mar.  Edgeworth  Cott" 
trast  (1832)  108  Mrs.  Betterworth  was  a  vain,  foolish  vixen. 
1^  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.xv.  III.  565  *  That  may  be  very 
honourable  in  you  *,  answered  the  pertinacious  vixen,  *  but 
it  will  be  very  poor  comfort  to  the  Princess.'  1879  'E. 
Garrett'  House  by  Works  IL  160  His  unhappy  secret 
marriage  with  the  foreign  vixen. 

transf.  i86i-i  G.  H.  K.  in  Vac.  Tour.  (1864)  136  There 
are  the  sixteen  of  them  \$c.  hinds].  .<juarrelling  and  fighting, 
rising  perfectly  upright  on  their  hmd  legs,.. and  striking 
at  each  other  with  their  sharp  fore  hoofs.     What  vixens  ! 
tb.  In  the  phr&se  fo />/ay  i/ie  vixen.  Obs. 

1596  Nashe  Saffron  Walden  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  164  A 
Gentlewoman  ;  who,  howsoeuer  shee  scolds  and  playes  the 
vixen  neuer  so,  willjc  borne  with.  1597  Lvly  Worn,  in 
Moon  I.  i.  (stage  direction),  She  playes  the  vixen  with  euery 
thing  about  her. 
+  0.  Applied  to  a  child  or  a  man.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Fixen,  a  froward,  peevish 
Child.  170a  S.  Parker  ir.  Cicero's  De  Fini&us  n.  151  He's 
the  veriest  Vixin  of  a  Stoick.  1731-8  Swift  Pol.  Conversat. 
I.  95  Well,  if  that  Child  was  mine,  I'd  whip  it  till  the  Blood 
came  ;  Peace,  you  little  Vixen  ! 

3.  attrib,  (passing  into  adj.).  a.  Appositive 
y/'xih.  foXy  =  sense  i. 

c  X410  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  vii,  Thefixene 
fox  wbelpeth  vnder  ^e  erthe.  1845  Vouatt  Dog  iv.  loj 
The  mouth  of  the  earth  in  which  a  vixen  fox — a  fox  with  her 
young  ones — has  taken  up  her  abode.  1883  E.  Pennell- 
Eluhirst  Cream  Leicestersk.  274  A  little  vixen  fox  jump- 
ing out  among  listless  idlers  of  the  pack. 

b.  Appositive,  of  persons,  =  Vixenish  a.  i. 

a  t66o  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archajol.  Soc.)  III.  80  O 
shame  of  see  greale  a  pcere,  imitatinge  herin  the  vixinge 
calleaghs.  184*  Borrow  Bible  in  Spain  i.  The  fury  which 
the  old  vixen  queen  displayed. 

o.  Oflooks,  actions,  etc.,  =»  Vixenish  a.  2. 

1700  Congreve  IVay  of  World  iv.  54  Pshaw,  what  a 
Vixon  trick  is  this?  1816  Scott  Antiq.  xxii,  Disturbing  us 
with  his  vixen  brawls,  and  breaking  God's  peace  and  the 
king's.  x8ao  Keats  Cap  ^  Bells  Ixxtx,  She. .Castled  her 
King  with  such  a  vixen  look,  It  bodes  ill  to  his  Majesty. 
1850  E.  Bronte  fVuthering  Heights  x.  Begone,  for  God's 
sake,  and  hide  your  vixen  face  ! 

4.  Comb.  J  as  vixen-faced,  -visaged. 

1836  Boston  Herald  20  Dec.  x/6  A  Mrs.  Vaugbton  was 
summoned  by  a  vixen-visaged  girl,  named  Susan  Jones, 
1840  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  11.  Black  Mousguetaire, 
Nervou>  folks  still,  when  they  come  in  their  way,  shun  Old 
vixen-faced  tramps  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion. 

Vixenish  (vi-ks'nij),  a.     [f.  prec.  + -18H  l.J 

1.  Resembling  a  vixen  in  disposition;  cross,  ill- 
tempered,  snappish. 

1828  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  iii.  109  My  friend 
Daphne,  the  vixenish  pug.  i&(x  Lever  C.  O'Malley  Ixvii, 
Others  are  married  and  have  vixenish  wives.  x88o  Miss 
Braddon  Just  as  I  am  xlv,  He  could  hardly  endure  exist* 
ence  in  the  house  that  held  his  vixenish  sisters. 

Comb.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xlvi,  Two  small  vixenish 
looking  ladies. 

2.  Characteristic  of,  appropriate  to,  a  vixen. 
1838  DrcKENS  O.    Twist  iv,  A  short,  thin,  squeezed-up 

woman,  with  a  vixenish  countenance.  1865  Dublin  Univ. 
Mag.  1. 261  She.  .rangthe bell  with  vixenish  violence.  1889 
Sat.  Rev.  23  Feb.  ■20&/2  The  trashy  verbiage,  the  vixenish 
tattle,.. to  which  ihey  are  treated. 

Hence  Tl'x«nisliness. 

i8ao  Examiner  Na  651.  633/1  Madge  is  too  apt  to  think 
that  vixenishness  and  virtue  go  together.  1865  Mrs.  Whitney 
Gayworthys  I.  117  She  would  never  sharpen  or  narrow  to 
vixenishness. 

Vi'xenishly,   adv.      [f.   prec. +  -ly2.]     in  a 

vixenish  or  ill-tempered  manner. 

1845  Bachelor  0/ A  lbany{\%i^^)  174  '  Barker  of  the  Albany  ! 
.  .is  he  the  man?  '  cried  the  termagant  Mrs.  Harry,  vixen- 
ishty  and  cxultingly.  1880  Meredith  Tragic  Com.  xviii, 
Her  mother  treated  her  vixenishly,  snubbing  her  for  a  word. 
1891  Baring-Gould  In  Troubadour- Land  ii.  28  [He]  en- 
deavoured  to  get  hold  of  her  hand.  She  snatched  it  away 
vixeni->hly. 

Vixeuly  (vi-ks'nli),  adj.  and  adv.  Also  7 
vixonely.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LT.]  a.  adj.  Resem- 
bling a  vixen  in  disposition,  b.  adv.  Crossly, 
ill-naturedly. 

a  1677  Barrow  Pope's  Suprem.  Wks.  1687  I.  225  It  was 
onely.  which  in  such  a  vixonely  Pope  was  a  great  favour, 
a  forbearance  to  qu^rd  with  him.  1850  Hawthorne 
Scarlet  L.  Introd.  (1853)  3  Nevertheless,  vixenly  as  she 
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looks,  many  people  are  seeking,  at  this  very  moment,  to 
shelter  themselves  under  the  wing  of  the  federal  eagle.  1895 
Meredith  Amazing  Marriage  xiv.  Our  female  government 
asks  it  vixenly  of  our  impotent  male. 

WVvL.^  adv.  sjid.  sb.  Also  6  vz.,  7  viz*.  [Abbrev. 
of  Videlicet.     Cf.  Vidz(t.. 

The  z  represents  the  ordinary  med.L.  symbol  of  contrac- 
tion for  et  or  -et.  For  the  various  forms  in  which  the  abbre- 
viation occurs  in  med.L.  manuscripts,  see  Chassant -Drc/. 
des  Abriviations  and  Cappelli  Dizionario  di  Abbrevia- 
ture.    In  reading  aloud  usually  rendered  by  'namely  '.] 

A.  adv.  =  Videlicet  adv. 

a  1540  J.  London  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  III.  132 
Thyder  resortyd  suche  as..hadde  any  slottiche  wydowes 
lockes,  viz.  here  growen  to  gether  in  a  tufte.  1596 
Blagrave  Uran.  Astrolabe  H  2  b.  If  the  question. .be  of 
the  night  (vz.  you  shall  finde  it  about  84  of  clocke  in  the 
morning)  and  vnto  that  houre  (vz.  Zi) . .  set  the  fiducial!  line 
of  the  Planetary  scale.  164*  Rogers  Naainan  28  The 
stupid  King.. mistakes  the  letter.. and  construes  it  to  a 
sinister  sense  viz.  that  a  quarrel  was  pickt  with  him.  1645 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  iii.  IV.  250  His  Matje  had  oppor- 
tunity to  effect  his  designe,  viz',  the  releife  of  Westchester. 
a  1700  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  (1911)  IX.  335  In  the  time 
of  the  first  Lady-Abbesse  of  that  house  viz  Dame  Francis 
Gawen.  «7a8  Swift  Mullinix  ^  Tim.  Wks.  1^55  III.  11. 
213  Observe  my  counsel,  (viz.)  Adapt  your  habit  to  your 
phyz.  1788  CowpER  Let.  Lady  Hesketh  6  May,  The  in- 
genious  contriver  of  it,  viz.  myself.  1841  Barham  Ingol. 
Leg.%^x.  II.  .,4  «/(7w/a:/^  II,  The  vestment  aforesaid,  perhaps, 
from  its  hue,  viz.  yellow.  i86x  Paley  Aeschylus  (ed.  2), 
7  agst.  Thebes  740  note.  To  fall.,  on  several  devoted  beads 
successively,  viz.  Laius,  Oedipus,  and  his  sons.  1896 
Baden-Powell  Matabele  Campaign  xi,  Took  with  ine 
three  of  Plumer's  men  as  escort,  viz.  Troopers  Abrahamson, 
While,  and  Parkin. 

B.  sb.  =  Videlicet  sb.  Also,  a  special  clause 
in  a  deed  introduced  by  z/iz, 

17..  Modem  Reports  W.  228  marg.t  If  a  bond  bear  date 
at  any  place  abroad,  that  place  must  oe  stated  in  the  decta* 
ration,  with  a  viz.  at  such  a  place  in  England.  1797  Mrs. 
M.  Robinson  Walsingkam  IV.  76  If  I  won't  give  you  a 
viz  and  a  settlement.  1805  East  Reports  y.  253  The  date 
which  gave  rise  to  such  repugnancy  was  laid  under  a  viz. 

t  Viz.,  V.  Obs.-^  [For  vis,  abbrev.  of  Visit  v. 
Cf.  Vis  «/.]  intr.  To  pay  a  visit. 

i7«7  Gray  Let.  Mason  Wks.  (1884)  III.  277  Tomorrow  I 
go  Vizzing  to  Gibside  to  see  the  new  married  Countess. 

fVizament,   alteration    of    Advisement    or 

ViSEHENT. 

1601  Shaks.  Merry  W.  i.  i.  34  The  Councell  (looke  you) 
shall  desire  to  heare  the  feare  of  Got,  and  not  to  beare  a 
Riot :  take  your  viza-ments  in  that. 

Vizar,  obs.  f.  Visob  sb.  Vizaret,  -iat,  -it, 
varr.  Viziebatk. 

Visard  (vi'zaid),  sb.  and  a.  Now  arch. 
Forms :  a,  6  vy8ard(e,  visarde,  viserde,  6-9 
Tiaard  (8  Sc.  vissart).  $.  6  vi-,  vyzarde.  6-8 
vysard,  7-8  viszard,  6- vizard.  [Altered  form 
oivysar,  viser^  vizar  VisoR  by  confusion  of  end- 
ing :  see  -ARD.] 
1.  A  mask;  =  VisoR  sb,  2, 

Very  common  from  c  1 560  to  c  1700.  Also  \  case  ofxnxetrdt, 

a.  1558  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  05,  1  dozen  of 
viserdes  with  shorte  berdes.  1579  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  38 
Not  the  carued  visarde  of  a  lewde  woman,  but  the  incar- 
nate vysage  of  a  lasciuious  wantonne.  1600  Dekker  For- 
tunatus  Wks.  1873  I.  104  She  (Vice]  and  others  wearing 
gilded  visards,  a  1668  Lassels  Voy.  //rt/y  {1698)  I.  93  In 
Modena  arc  made  the  best  visards  for  masquerades.  1718 
Free-thinker  No.  80.  179  The  Fairy  applied  an  enchanted 
Visard  to  her  Face. 

p.  1558  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  12  Warderobe 
stuflTe,  vizardes,  heare.  \^n%  Ibid.  183  For  ffoyle  for  vyzardes 
&  ffawchins.  1588  Kvd  jYtfwiM. /*^/V.  Wks.  (1901)256  Arti- 
ficial! Oyles,  and  dawbings  . .  for  vizards,  pageants,  and 
poppets.  1601  B.  JoNSON  Poetaster  v.  iii,  Gag  him  :  And 
put  a  case  of  vizards  o're  his  head.  1655  Stanley  Hist. 
Phiios.  III.  (1687)  91/2  Some  wild  young  Men. .lay  in  wait 
for  him,  attired  like  furies,  with  vizards  and  torches.  1693 
Washington  tr.  Milton's  De/.  Pop.  M.'s  Wks.  1738  I.  456 
He  complains  that  Executioners  in  Vizards  (personati Car- 
nieces)  cut  off  the  King's  Head.  1711  STEELeSpect.  No.  33 
p  3  Wits  were  privileged  to  wear  what  Masks  they  pleased 
in  all  Ages ;  and  . .  a  Vizard  had  been  the  constant  Crown 
of  their  Labours.  1760-7*  H.  Brooke  Fool  o/Qnal.  (1809) 
ill.  151  Let  me  see  what  you  have  got  under  that  vizard  of 
yours.  iSai  Scott  Kenilw.  xxiv,  Alittle  diminutive  urchin, 
wearing  a  vizard  with  a  couple  of  sprouting  horns.  1851 
Thackeray  Eng.  Hum.  iiu  (1858)  115  A  gentleman  on  a 
grey  mare,  with  a  black  vizard  on  his  face. 

D.  transf.  ox  Jig. 

i6si  G.  Sandys  Ovids  Met.  iv.  (1626)  83  The  silent  Virgin 
. .  modestly  had  made  A  visard  of  her  hands.  163a  Lithgow 
Trav.  III.  81  When  the  welkin  had  put  aside  the  vizard  of 
the  night,  a  x6Bo  Bittler  Rem.  (1759)  I.  177  A  Beard  is 
but  the  Vizard  of  a  Face.  i68a  Wheleb  Journ.  Greece  v. 
356  It  was  hard  to  conjecture  what  their  Natural  Complexion 
was,  by  reason  of  the  thick  Vizard  of  Paint  they  had  on. 
<  17x5  Ramsay  Vision  ii.  The  Thunder  crakt,  and  Flauchts 
did  rift,  Frae  the  blak  vissart  of  the  lift.  1827  Carlyle 
Misc.  Ess.,  Richter  (1840)  1.  18  All  Nature  is  gone  forth 
mumming  in  the  strangest  guises.  Vet  the  anarchy  is  not 
without  its  purpose  :  these  vizards  are  not  mere  hollow  masks. 

+  c.  A  mask  as  used  to  protect  the  face  or  eyes. 

X614  Raleigh  Hist,  World  1.  176  They  vsed  to  wear  a 
vizard  of  defence,  with  one  sight  in  the  middle  to  serue 
both  eyes.  1669  Pepys  Diary  25  June,  I  to  my  office,,  .to 
writedown  my  journal.. and  did  it,  with  the  help  of  my 
vizard,  and  tube  fixed  to  it,  and  do  find  it  mighty  manage- 
able, but  how  helpful  to  my  eyes  this  trial  will  show  me. 

2.  fig.  or  in  fig.  context.    -  V18OR  j^.  3. 

Very  common  from  c  1560  to  c  1700.  The  various  types  of 
context  are  illustrated  by  the  different  groups  of  quotations. 


VIZARD. 

(a)  1571  Tindale's  Wks.,  Seuratnents  442/1  The  hypo- 
crites that  baue  put  a  visard  \ed.  c  i55ovisare]  on  the  face 
of  the  law.  i«i86  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  \.  66  Vice 
putteth  on  a  vizard,  and  goeth  disguised  and  covered  with 
goodly  shewes  that  belong  onely  to  venue.  _  1653  H.  More 
De/.  Moral  Cabbala  ill.  heading.  That . .  it  is  only  the  halt- 
ing and  hypocrisie  of  men  that  generally  have  put  so  soure 
and  sad  a  vizard  upon  it  [i.e.  Religion],  a  x68o  Butler 
Rem.  (1759)  I.  71  For  those.  .Wore  Vizards  of  Hypocrisy,  to 
steal  And  slink  away,  in  Masquerade,  to  Hell.  1833  G.  S. 
Faber  Recapit.  Apostasy  p.  x,  Popery,  whatever  vizard  the 
theological  Proteus  may  wear,.. is  still.. a  form  of  recapi- 
tulated Roman  apostasy. 

(^)  a  1555  Philpot  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  App. 
xlviii.  155  Put  off  your  shameles  vyzards,  O  ye  unbelevyng 
Arrians.  a  1569  Kingesmyll  Con/lict  w.  Satan  (1578)  27 
We  will  bring  him  to  the  tryall  particularly  that  we  majy 
plucke  of  his  maskeand  vysarde.  1639  H.  Burton  Truths 
Triumph  Pref.,  We  haue  assayed  to  pull  off  Romes  vizard. 
1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  03  What  are  they  but  the  Scum 
of  the  people,  take  off  their  Visards,  and  underneath  appeare 
Wicked  Jewcs,..&c.  i68a  Sir  T.  Browne  Chr.  Mor.  in. 
§20  Men  are  glad  to  pull  of  their  Vizards,  and  resume 
themselves  again. 

(0  1579  GossoN  Sch.  Abitse  (Arb.)  74  Trueth  can  neuer  be 
Falsehoods  Visarde.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple,  Ch.  Mili. 
tant  185  He  took  fine  vizards  to  conceal  bis  crimes.  1653 
A.  Wilson  Jas.  /  70  A  sober  and  fair  outside,  the  true 
vizard  of  Hypocrisie.  i68o  H.  ^iow^Apocal.  Afoc.  349  The 
participation  of  the  promised  Spirit  of  Christ,  without  which 
all  Religion  is  but  a  mere  Mask  or  dead  Vizard.  1704  Swirr 
T.  Tub  xi,  He  would  make  use  of  no  other  vizard  than  a 
long  prayer. 

{d)  1589  R.  Harvey/'/. /'tfriT.  (i860)  II  For  all  that  fatherly 
countenance  and  graue  vizard  which  sometimes  thou  vsest 
to  plead  the  cause  of  thy  Reformation  vnder.  i6o;r  R. 
C[ahew]  tr.  Estienne's  World  of  Wonders  67  The  impietie 
that  lay  masked  vnder  this  vizard.  1656  W.  Howard  in 
Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  xv.  §  121  Having  long  since,  by  peep- 
ing a  little. .under  the  vizzard  of  the  Impostor,  got  such 
glimpses,  though  but  imperfect  ones,  of  his  ugly  face.  1678 
Warvell  De/  J.  Howe  (Grosart)  141  To  outlaw  Mr.  Howe 
..from  all  Protestant  protection,  is  to  represent  him  under 
a  Popish  Vizard. 

(f)  1567  Jewel  De/.  Apol.  4  But  who  they  be,  that. .with 
a  painted  Visarde,  or  emptie  name  of  the  Churche,  haue 
feared  al  the  cattel  of  the  fielde,  it  is  needelesse  to  speake  it. 
b.   =  VisoB  sb.  3  b. 

x56a  Cooper  Answ.  Priv.  Masse  (1850)  170  That  by  this 
means  your  doctrine.. might  have  a  face  or  vizard  of  anti- 
quity. 1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  316  Those  things 
which  put  on  a  pretended  shcwe  and  visard  of  felicitie. 
i6ia  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Pref.,  Wks.  (1653)  10  Whereby 
every  unworthy  ignorant  impostor  (as  under  a  vizzard  of 
hidden  skill)  made  use  of  the  art  of  Surgery.  1636  Featly 
Clavis  Myst.  xxiv.  314  Heresie  and  schism  have  the  vizard, 
but  not  the  face  of  holinesse.  1684  J-  Renwick  in  Biogr. 
Preslyt.  (1827)  II.  263  Another  Sort  of  Folk  cover  over  their 
Pride  with  a  Vizard  of  Humility.  17*5  Watts  Logic  Introd. 
3  So  Knavery  puts  on  the  Face  of^  Justice,  Hypocrisy  and 
Superstition  wear  the  Vizard  of  Piety.  1743  E.  Erskine 
i"rrw.  Wks.  (1871)  III.  91  It  has  put  on  the  name  and  vizard 
of  Presbyterian.  1855  Motley  Dutch  Rep.  iv.  v.  (i§o6)  III. 
55  The  Spaniards  seemed  to  cast  off  even  the  vizard  of 
humanity. 

t3.  In  depreciatory  use  :  A  face  or  countenance 
suggestive  of  a  mask.   Obs. 

1568  T.  Howell  Arb.  Amitie  (1870)  58  With  hatefull 
hawtie  haunt  not,  For  dainefull  vizards  daunt  not.  1603 
Breton  Packet  Mad  Lett.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  12  For  my 
Fan,  it  keepes  me  sometimes  from  the  sight  of  such  a  vizard 
as  your  ^ood  face,  a  162$  Fletcher  Custom  o/Couniry  1. 
i,  This  little  beauty  you  are  pleased  to  honour  Will  be  so 
changM,  so  alter 'd  to  an  uglinesse  To  such  a  vizard,  ten  to 
one,  I  dye  too. 

1 4.  A  phantasm  or  spectre.    Obs."^^ 

a  1591  H.  Smith  Seven  Godly  Serm.  vi.  229  If  thou  think- 
est  that  it  is  such  a  mans  bodie  which  thou  seesl,  look  iny« 
graue.  .and  there  thou  shall  sec  the  body  where  it  was  laid, 
euen  while  this  visard  walkes  in  thy  sight. 

+  5.  A  person  wearing  a  visor  or  mask ;  spec,  a 
woman  of  loose  character  wearing  a  mask  in 
public,  a  prostitute.  Obs.   (Cf.  Vizard-mask  2.) 

i6s»  H.  Hell  Lu  therms  Col  loo.  283  For  the  world  cannot 
live  without  such  vizards  and  shrove-tide-fools.  x66o  Trial 
Regie.  164  Afterwards  I  saw  the  Vizards  going  into  a  Chaui- 
ber  there.  1676  Ethereixje  Man  0/ Mode  1.  i,  This  busi- 
ness of  yours  Dorimant  has  been  With  a  Vizard  at  the 
Playhouse.  1719  D'Urfev  Pills  (1872)  II.  75  Or  if  you 
find  me  with  a  vizard  prattle  Do  you  the  same  with  any 
other  man. 

t  6.    ==  V18OB  sb.  I.  Ohs.  rare. 

1704  Swift  Batt.  Bks.  Misc.  (1711)  252  The  Stranger 
desir'd  a  Parley;  and  lifting  up  the  Vizard  of  his  Helmet, 
a  Face.,  appeared  [etc.}.     1768  Si  erne  ^>«/.  youm.,  Paris, 
Helmets  which  had  lost  their  vizards, 
t  b.  Bot.  (See  quot.)  Obs.-^ 

c  1789  Eneycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  III.  446/2  GaUa'Hngentis^ 
the  vizard  or  upper  Hp  of  a  tingent  corolla. 

7.  allrib.  and  Comb.,  as  vizard  bead,  -maker, 
•making,  -manufacturey  -monger,  vice ;  vizard- 
faced,  -likesid.}^. 

1573  in  Feuillerat  Rez>els  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  218  The  vyzard- 
maker  John  Owgle  for  xiiii  Beardes.  1593  Shaks.  3 //m.K/, 
I.  iv.  117  but  that  thy  F.ice  is  Vizard-like,  vnchanging. 
Made  impudent  with  vse  of  euill  deedes.  1615  Brathwait 
Strappado  (1878)  4  Bacchus  cares  not  for  outward  signes  a 
rush.  Good  wine  needs  not  the  hanging  of  a  bush.  Dost 
not  thou  vizzard-fac't  ingratefull  Elfe?  1650  B.  Discolli- 
minium  47  My  Recreations  [are]..  Metamorphosing  and 
Vizard- making.  1678  Butlkr  Hud.  111.  i.  1012  Stnve  who 
shall  be.. the  most  genteelly  bred  At  sucking  of  a  Vizard 
Bead.  i68a  Sir  T.  Browne  Chr.  Mor.  11.  §  7  Ihe  old 
Philosophers  and  great  pretenders  unto  Virtue,  who  well 
declining  the  gaping  Vices  of  Intemperance,  (etc.]..werc 
envious,  malicious,  contemners,,  .and  stufft  with  Vizard 
Vices.    1684  Otway  Atheists,  i,  A  Way  to  revenge  my  self 
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on  that  Vizard -monger.  i8^  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860) 
11. 116  [Loyola's] order,  .claimed  and  merited  the  monopoly 
of  the  vizard  manufacture. 

Vizard,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  Wizard. 

Vi'sard*  z'.  Now  rare.  Also  7  visard,  [f. 
the  sb.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  conceal  or  disguise  (something) 
under  a  false  outward  show  or  appearance ;  to 
represent  falsely  or  speciously.  Obs. 

i6a8  Prvnss  Brief  Survay  48  Their  dangerous  and  tnfec- 
tious  plague- soares,  which  arc  onely  vizarded  and  palliated, 
not  clothed  nor  warmed  with  the  sacred  Robes.  1631 
Weever  Anc.  FunereU  Mon.  51  Cloakes  to  hide  their 
knauery,and  beards  to  visard  their  hypocrisie.  1660  Shirley 
AmiromoJia  iv.  vii,  Plangus  who  hath  vizarded  his  ends 
With  vertue. 

2.  To  cover  or  disguise  (the  face,  etc.)  with  or  as 
with  a  vizard  or  visor ;  to  mask. 

<:i6o9  Webster  Appius  <5-  Viretnia  \.  \\\^  See  these 
Monster-;,  whose  fronts  the  fair  Virginias  innocent  blood 
hath  visarded  with  such  black  ugliness,  that  they  are  loath- 
some to  all  good  mens  souis.  x66a  Hibbert  Body  Divinity 
1. 279  Jobs  comforters.,  vizarding  themselves  under  the  cloke 
of  amity,  a  1669  H.  FouLis  Hist.  Rom.  7V«a5<»«j(i68i)  255 
They  vizarded  their  members  and  meetings.  187a  Clark 
Rt'SSELL  Repr.  Actors  (Chandos)  p.  xiii.  Women  mockingly 
vizarded  themselves  to  conceal  the  only  olushes  their  cheeks 
could  exhibit— that  of  the  paint-pot. 

Hence  Vi'xardinff  vbl.  sd.,  the  action  of  disguis- 
ing with  or  as  with  a  vizard;  also  cotur.,  that 
which  serves  as  a  vizard  or  disguise. 

x6oQ  Ev,  IVoman  in  Hum.  v.  i.  in  BuUen  O.  Pi.  IV,  Now 
for  the  cunning  vizarding  of  them  and  tis  done.  1694 
Crowne  Married  Bean  1. 1,  I'm  angry  with  'em  for  their 
vizarding.  x86i  J.  Murray  Songs  Coi>enant  Times  77 
Skulking  from  cot  to  cot,  from  cave  to  cave,.. In  quaint 
disguise  and  vizarding  uncouth  They  shunned  pursuit. 

Visarded,///,  a.    [f.  Vizard  z/.] 

1,  Disguised  with  a  vizard ;  wearing  a  vizard ; 
visored,  masked.  Used  {a)  predicatively  or  {b) 
attributively.     Also^/. 

(«)  1593  Nashe  Christ's  T,  71  b,  Your  mornelike  chrtstall 
countenances  shall  be  netted  ouer,  and  (Masker'like)cawle* 
visarded,  with  crawling  venomous  wormes.  xsoSMarston 
Sco.  Villanie  n.  vii.  (1599)  207  She  is  so  vizarded,. .  I  cannot 
see  her  face.  x6o6  Shaks.  Tr,  *  Cr.  i.  iii.  83  Degree  being 
vizarded,  Th'vn worthiest  shewes  as  fairely  in  the  Maske. 
1650  R.  Stapvlton  StradiCs  Low  C.  IVars  vir.  64  These 
two  prostrated  Figures,  .were  armed  with  Petitions,  ..their 
faces  Vizarded ;  their  Eares  and  Necks  hung  with  little 
dishes  [etc.].  X7S6  Mrs.  F.  Brooke  Old  Maidt^o.  29.  243 
The  obsequious  lover  approaches  in  a  mask :  to  say  the 
truth,  the  lady  is  generally  as  well  vizarded  as  he  can  be. 

(*)  a  X637  B.  JoNSON  Love  Restored  Wks.  (Rlldg.)  588/1 
Masq.  Have  you  recovered  your  voice  to  rail  at  me?  Plu. 
No,  vizarded  impudence.  1658  W.  Sanderson  Li/e  K. 
Charles  1138  He.. humbly  bowed  down  his  generous  neck 
to  God,  to  DC  cut  off  by  the  vizarded  Executioner.  x69i  tr. 
Entilianne's  Frauds  Romish  Monks  400  Many  Vizarded 
Lackeys  came  forthwith  Flambeaus  to  Light  them  in.  X715 
tr.  Ctess  D'Anois'  IVks.  410  Four  vizarded  Ruffians. 

2.  Jig.  Assumed,  pretended. 

X663  J.  H.  Hist.  O.  Cromwellxi.  16  Oliver. ,,  in  a  passion, 
and  transported  beyond  his  vizarded  sanctity,  with  an  oath 
..dissolved  them,  a  x688  G.  Stradling  Serm.  ^  Disc. 
(1692)  350  Bodily  worship.. which  usually  concluded  like 
the  Turkish  Lents  after  the  vizarded  austerity  of  a  few 
spare  hours  in  nightly  Bacchanals. 

Vi'zardless,  a.  rare.  [f.  Vizard  sb."]  Having 

no  vizard ;  visorless. 
1674  C.  F.  Wil  at  Venture  76  Like  a  Vizardless  Miss  that 

peeps  under  her  hood. 

Vizard-mask.  Now  arch*  [f.  Vizard  sb. 
Cf.  visor-mask  Visor  sb.  6  b.] 

1.  A  mask  worn  to  conceal  or  disguise  the  face  ; 
a  domino  ;  *=  Vizard  i. 

X667  Drvden  &  Dk.  Newcastle  Sir  Martin  Mar-all  v. 
iii,  Fetch  me  down  two  Indian-gowns  and  Vizard-masks. 
1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  111.  13/1  The  Visard  Mask., 
covers  the  whole  face,.. being  only  held  in  the  Teeth  by 
means  of  a  round  bead.  X693  Wood  ^y^(O.H.S.)  III.  438, 
3  hackney  coaches  rob 'd  at  Wheatley  bridge  by  4  Oxford 
scholars  (as  'tis  said)  with  vizard  maskes.  X704  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  3985/1  That  no  Woman  be  allowed,  .to  wear  a  Vizard- 
Mask  in  either  of  the  Theatres.  1760  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron. 
73/2  A  man  habited  like  a  sailor  with  a  vizard  mask  on. 

2.  A  woman  who  wears  such  a  mask  ;  a  prosti- 
tute.   (Cf.  Vizard  sb.  5.) 

1670  Dryden  2nd  Pt.  Conq.  Granada  Prol.  25  As  those 
Vizard  Masks  maintain  that  Fashion,  To  soothe  and  tickle 
sweet  Imagination.  167a  Wvcheklev  Love  in  Wood  v.  ii, 
There  arc  as  grave  men  as  your  worship  . .  that  adjourn 
their  cares  and  businesses,  to  come  and  unbend  themselves  at 
night  here  with  a  little  vizard-mask.  1710  Steele  Tatler 
Na  193  P  3  His  dexterous  Insinuations,  which  prevailed 
upon  a  few  deluded  Women,  especially  the  Vizard  Masks, 
to  believe  that  the  Stage  was  in  danger.  1740  Cibber  Apol. 
(1756)  II.  143  ITie  play-houses  are  so  extremely  pestered 
with  Vizard-masks  and  their  trade.  [1823  Scott  Peveril 
xxviii,  Billets-doux,  my  lord., .This  left  at  the  porter's- 
lodge  by  a  vizard  mask.] 

Vizariat,  -it,  varr.  Vizieeatk.  Viz-a-vlz, 
obs.  f  Vis-a-vis.  Vizcacha,  var.  Viscacha. 
Vize,  dial.  var.  Vice  sbA  Vizeroye,  obs.  f. 
Viceroy.    Vizet,  obs.  f.  Visit  sb. 

Vizier  (vizl^'i,  vi'zyaj,  vi'ziai).  Forms:  a.  6 
(//.)  vesiri,  7  veair,  7-9  vezir;  6-8  visir  (8 
wizir),  6-9  vizir;  9  vizeer,  $.  6  vizeare,  7 
-ear,  viseire,  -ere,  visciere,  vizeere,  7-9 
visier  (7  visiar),  7-  vizier.     7.  7  viser,  vizer, 


visur.       [ad.    Turk,      vezir^     a,     Arabic     j>U 

waztr,  weziry  orig.  a  porter,  hence  one  who  bears 
the  burden  of  government,  a  minister  or  lieutenant 
of  a  king,  f.  wazara  to  carry,  carry  on.  Cf.  F. 
visiry  vizir y  Sp.  visir ^  Pg,  visir,  vizir ^  It.  visire. 
See  also  Alguazil.] 

1.  In  the  Turkish  empire,  Persia,  or  other  Mo- 
hammedan country :  A  high  state  official  or 
minister,  frcq.  one  invested  with  vice-regal  autho- 
rity ;  a  governor  or  viceroy  of  a  province  ;  now 
esp.  the  chief  minister  of  the  sovereign  (see  2). 

0.1562  J.  Shute  tr.  Cambini's  Turk.  Wars  M.  13  b,  The 
Turcke  called  vnto him  all  hisconsellourscalled  intheTurck- 
ishetongeVesiri,&aUhisBassas.  X614SELDKN  Titles  Honor 
377  The  Vezirs  are  Counsellors  of  State.  166a  J.  Bavies  tr. 
Meuidelslo's  Trav.  12  The  Governour  of  the  City  hath  the 
quality  of  Sulthan,  and  hath  under  him,  not  a  Calenter,  but 
a  Visir  or  Secretary.  1662  —  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  A  mbass.  37 1 
The  conversation  he  had  with  a  Persian  Visir.  1728  Morgan 
Algiers  I,  vi.  170  Abou  Vezid,  his  ambitious  and  too  power- 
ful Wizir,  or  Prime  Minister,  revolted.  1753  Hanway  Trav. 
III.  xxxii.  (1762)  I.  145  He  immediately  ordered  his  vizir  to 
take  me  up  behind  him.  1763  Scrafton  Indosian  (1770)  47 
The  march  of  Monsur  Ally  Caun,  Visir  of  the  empire,  into 
the  province  of  Hahar.  1815  Elphinstone  Acc.  Caubul 
(1842)  II.  251  This  rule  was  departed  from  by  Shauh 
Zemaun,  who  made  a  Suddozye  vizeer.  1841  —  Hist.  Ind. 
II.  9  His  vizir. .had  been  long  in  one  of  the  highest  em- 

floyments  under  the  calif.    1909  Athenseum  i,  Sept.  262/3 
t  was.,  the  rivalry  of  jealous  vezirs  that  invited  the  inter- 
ference of  Nur-ad-din. 

ft  V*  »599>  ^60*  I-'^ss  b.  below).  1613  Sir  A.  Sherlev 
Trav.  Persia  47  The  place  of  the  Viseire  comprehending 
in  it,  the  office  of  Chancellor,  and  high  Treasurer,  c  x6i8 
MoRYSON  liin.  IV.  (1903)  21  The  Visers  or  Viceroyes  re- 
siding in  Constantinople  being  4.  of  old,  were  7  at  this 
tyme.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  28  Nassuf  Bashaw, 
the  Visier  and  Generall  to  Sultan  Schmat.  1696  tr.  Du 
MonVs  Voy.  Levant  xiv.  177  The  seven  Visiers  of  the 
Bench  brought  up  the  Rear  oi  this  Magnifient  Troop.  1707 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4363/1  The  Janisaries  have  depos'd  the 
Grand  Seignior,  and  set  his  Nephew  upon  the  Throne,  who 
.  .is  to  act  under  the  Direction  of  Four  Visiers  during  his 
Minority.  1728  Ibid.  No.  6023/1  The  Venetian  Bailo  has 
not  yet  been  with  the  Vizier.  1786  Burkk  Art.  agst.  W. 
Hastings  Wks.  XI.  371  A  certain  prince  called  Sujab  ul 
Dowla,  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  Vizier  of  the  empire.  1819 
T.  Hope  Anastasius  I.  Notes  331  All  Pashas,  before  whom 
are  carried  the  three  horse-tails,  have  the  title  of  Visier. 
1847  Mrs.  a.  Kerr  tr.  Ranke's  Hist.  Servia  369  In  a  great 
council  of  Viziers  and  Ulemas  assembled  at  the  house  of 
Scheik-ul-Islam.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  268/1  The 
office  of  vizier,  which  spread  from  the  Arabs  to  the  Persians, 
Turks,  Mongols,  and  other  Oriental  peoples,  arose  under 
the  first  Abbasid  caliphs. 

trans/.  1848  Thackeray  Van,  Fair  li,  His  Lordship's 
vizier  and  chief  confidential  servant..  Mr.  Wenbam. 

t  b.  With  the  title  bashaw  added  or  prefixed. 
(See  quot  1 819  in  0  above).  Obs, 

1599  Dallam  in  Early  Voy.  Levant  (Hakl.  Soc.)  60  Our 
imbassader  Delivered  a  presente  to  the  Vizeare  Basha  at 
his  house.  i6ot  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  <$■  Commiv.  (1603)  57 
When  the  counsell  hath  sitten  seauen  or  eight  houres,  the 
Bassa  visur  maketh  true  relation  to  the  Prince,  of  all  that 
hath  bene  handled.  1648  W.  L.  Newes  fr.  Turkie  25  .A 
translate  of  the  Imperiall  Commandement,  directed  to  the 
Vizeer e- Bassa  of  Egypt. 

c.  transf.  One  holding  a  position  analogous  to 
that  of  a  Mohammedan  vizier;  a  vicegerent, 
viceroy,  or  chief  minister. 

1709  Swift  Adv.  Reli^.  Wks.  1755  II.  1.113.  The  arbi- 
trary will  of  an  unlimited  monarch,  or  his  vizier.  iSao 
Shelley  CEd.  Tyr.  11.  ii.  8  Emperors,  kings,  and  priests  and 
lords.  Who  rule  by  viziers,  sceptres,  bank-notes,  words.  1869 
Rawlinson  Anc.  Hist.  211  Perdiccas'own  office[in  Mace- 
donia] was  that  of  vizier  or  prime  minister. 

2.  Grand  (also  formerly  chief,  great,  head,  or 
printed  vizier,  the  chief  minister  or  administrator 
of  a  Mohammedan  ruler,  esp.  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey. 

(a)  1597  Wrag  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1599)  ^}'  !•  3°4  At  the 
departure  of  Sinan  Bassa  the  chiefe  Vizir  ..  there  was 
another  Bassa  appointed  in  his  place,  ibid.  305  This  re- 
conciliation with  the  great  Vizir  thus  made  [etc.].  1615  G. 
Sandys  Trav.  44  Aladin.  .dying.  Sahib  the  head  Vezir 
vsurped  the  soueraigntie.  1686  tr.  Chardin's  Trav.  Persia 
16  The  High  Dignity  of  Prime  Vizier.  1825  Arab.  Nts.  II. 
240  The  King  was  at  that  time  in  discourse  with  his  prime 
vizier. 

(i)  1643  Howell  For.  Trav.  fArb.)  85  Neither  the  Gran 
Visiar,  or  the  Emperour  Himselfe  will  question  his  [i.e.  the 
Mufti's]  sentence.  c\^\S  —  Lett.  (1650)  I.  70  By  the  advice 
of  his  grand  Visier.  .he  intended  to  erect  a  new  Soldiery  in 
Asia  about  Damasco.  1687  A.  Lovell  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav. 
1.  63  He  hath  his  chief  Minister, who  is  the  Grand  Visier; 
for  he  hath  commonly  seven  Visiers,  whereof  the  first  hath 
all  the  Authority  and  does  all.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav. 
(1760)  IV.  311  When  the  grand  vizir  takes  the  field,  the 
mufti  generally  makes  him  such  a  valuable  present.  x8oa 
James  Milit.  Diet.  s.v.,  I'he  Grand  Vizir  possesses  great 
powers,  especially  with  regard  to  military  affairs.  1848  W. 
K.  Kelly  tr.  L,  Blanc" s  Hist.  Ten  V,  1 1.  205  To  save  Syria, 
perhaps  Constantinople,  Mahmoud  turns  to  his  grand  vizier, 
Reschid  Mehemet.  1881  Trotter  Visit  Crt.  Matocco  xiii. 
191  The  Grand  Vizier, . .  together  with  his  colleagues,  looked 
as  black  as  thunder.  1897  Whitaker^s  Aim.  561/1  Morocco, 
Empire  of.  Sultan..,  Grand  Vizier  ..  Minister  of  For. 
Affairs. 
b.  transf. 

1855  MACAur.AV  Hist.  Eng.  xi.  III.  13 They  would  rather 
. .  be  subject  to  an  usurper  like  Oliver, . .  than  to  a  legitimate 
King  who  referred  them  to  a  Grand  Vizier. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  vizier-craft,  -slave. 


18331  Edin.  Rev.  LVII.  141  Into  whatever  untried  vanities 
of  being  Faust  and  his  Vizier-slave  may  pass.  x88o  Mere- 
dith  Tragic  Com.  vii,  He  is  for  kingcraft  to   match    his 

viziercraft. 

Vizieral  (vizla'ral),    a.     [f.   prec.  +  -al.]  = 

ViZIERIAL. 

1870  R.  Anderson  Miss.  Amer.  Board  III.  xxt.  373  The 
American  Ambassador  also  procured  a  strong  vizieral  letter 
to  the  Pasha  in  the  Tripoli  district.  1901  Daily  Chron. 
II  Nov.  5/4  That  is  why  he  held  the  Grand  Vizieral  office 
longer  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

vizierate  (vizia-r/t).  Forms:  a.  7,  9  visi- 
rate,  8-9  vizirate,  9  vizierate.  ^.  8  vizariat, 
8-9  vizarit,  7.  8  vizirat,  9  vizierat.  [ad. 
Arab,    iijh.   wizdrat,   -ei,  f,   weziry   etc.    Vizieb  ; 

or  refashioned  on  ViziBR  +  -ate  3.  Cf.  F,  vizirat, 
viziriai,"] 

1.  The  dignity,  position,  or  authority  of  a  vizier 
or  grand  vizier;  also,  the  period  during  which  a 
particular  vizier  held  office. 

a.  1687  A.  Lovell  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  f.  80  Zornesan 
Mustapha..who  had  been  made  Caymacam  before  the 
Visirate  of  Chiaoux  liasha.  173*  Hist.  Litteraria  III.  10 
What  an  ardent  and  restless  desire  Asado'ddin  had  con* 
ceived  for  the  Vizirate  of  Egypt.  1820  T.  Hope  Anastasius 
(ed.  2)  III.  145  This  man. .had  served  the  Capitan-Pa'^ha 
during  his  short  Visirate.  1882  Daily  Tel.  4  May,  The 
change  in  the  Vizierate  is  supposed  to  indicate  an  early 
settlement  of  the  war  indemnity  question  with  Russia.  1805 
Times  q  Nov.  5/1  Kiamil  Pasha  was  dismissed  from  the 
Grand  Vizierate  last  night. 

^.  1768  Dow  Hist.  Hindostan  II.  n.  Z>^i://'«^  52  Ahmed 
Shaw,  .degraded  Seifdar  Jung  from  the  vizarit.  1787  Beck- 
FORD  Italy  (1834)  II.  44  During  the  grand  vizariat  of  Pom- 
bal.  1817  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  I.  iii.  ii.  503  In  the  reign 
of  Musaood  he  was  raised  to  thedignity  of  lord  of  requests; 
and  in  that  of  Mahmood  obtained  the  vizarit. 

■y.  18x5  J.  C.  HoBHOusE  .S'm^^/^zwc^  Lett.  (1816)  I.  347  It  is 
.  .clear  that  for  some  years  the  power  of  the  crown,  or  the 
vizierat  (it  is  the  same),  has  been  increasing.  1864  Spectator 
24  Dec.  1464/1  They  will  rather. .fling  up  a  vizierat,  as 
Ouseley  did,  because  the  King  asked  him  to  impede  a 
British  design. 

trans/,  1795  W.  Tavlor  in  Monthly  Rev.  XVI.  539  France 
has  had  four  religions  in  four  years  :  catholic  at  the  opening 
of  the  States  General ; . .  deistical  in  the  vizirat  of  Robespierre. 

2.  A  province  or  district  governed  by  a  Turkish 
vizier. 

1876  A.  J.  Evans  Through  Bosnia  v,  189  When  the  Vizie- 
rate of  Bosnia  .stretched  itself  over  Slavonia  to  the  Drave. 
Ibid.  viii.  346  The  Vizierate  of  Herzegovina. 

3.  The  department,  establishment,  or  political 
residence  of  a  (grand)  vizier. 

1908  Times  15  .Sept  3/6  A  communication  from  the  Grand 
Vizierate  followed  the  Bulgarian's  receipt. 
ViziereSS.  rare~^,  [f.  Vizieb.]  A  female  vizier. 

1884  J.  Payne  Bk.  0/ loot  Nights  VIII.  340  The  queen 
entreated  Abdallah's  wife  with  honour.. and  made  her  her 
vizieress. 

Vizierial  (vizl»*rial).  Also  vizirial,  vizerial. 
[f.  Vizier  +  -ial.     Cf.  F.  viziriai  z.nA  Vizieral  a.] 

1.  Of  a  letter  or  rescript :  Issued  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  a  vizier  or  grand  vizier. 

a.  1849  Layard  A^iMW^A  1-  ^-  130,  I  received  the  vizirial 
letter  procured  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  authorising  the 
continuation  of  the  excavations.  1883  Times  21  Aug.  3/5 
The  question  will  now  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  Im- 
perial firman  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Vizerial  letters. 

^.  1870  C.  Warren  Recov.  Jerus.  L  (1871)  50  In  July 
another  vizierial  letter  was  received,  but  it  only  enforced  the 
former  one.  1876  R.  F.  Burton  in  Lady  Burton  Li/e 
(1893)  II.  518  In  June  1869  vizierial  letters  were  addressed 
especially  to  the  Hejaz. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vizier. 

1876  A.  J.  Evans  Through  Bosnia  v.  1B9  Omer  Pasha  in 
1850. .transferred  the  Vizierial  residence  once  more  to  the 
Seiai.     Ibid.  viii.  347  The  Vizierial  palace  of  Moskar. 

Viziersbip  (vizlaujip).  Also  8  visier-,  9 
vizirship.     [K  Vizieb  + -ship.] 

1.  The  office  or  function  of  a  vizier;  rule  or 
government  as  a  grand  vizier.  Also  transf^  Cf. 
Vizieriate  I. 

\6SS  Nicholas  Papers  {CAiad^u)  II.  344  [There  are]  pCT- 
haps  others  in  other  courts,  that  ainie  at  a  Viziership  in 
Christendome  to  the  height  of  that  in  Turky.  1719  Boyer, 
Vtsirat,  (Office  de  Visir),  Visiership.  1824  AVtv  Monthly 
Mag.  X.  523  The  viziership  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  1840 
Ibid.  LVII  I.  183  It  is  our  gracious  intention  to  promote  you 
to  the  viziership.  1878  Seeley  Stein  II.  456  Unnecessary 
odium  falls  upon  him,  and  his  power  gets  the  appearance 
of  a  Vizirship. 

2.  =  Vizierate  3.  rare~^. 

17x5  J.  Stevens  Hist.  Persia  163  Dividing  them  {sc.  his 
dominions)  all  into  four  Wazir,  or  Vizierships,  that  is, 
Governments. 

Viznomy,  variant  of  Visnomy. 

Vizor,  Vizour :  see  Visor  sb.  and  v. 

t  Vizrey.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  viz  r6e,  vizrea. 
[ad.  Pg,  vicerei  (also  arch,  visorei),  Sp.  visorey 
\virey) :  see  Viceroy.]     A  viceroy. 

1583  in  Purch.is  Pilgrims  (1625)  II.  1644  To  bee  at  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  Vizrea.  1588  R.  Parke  tr.  Afen- 
doza's  Hist.  China  1.  vii.  13  Some  doo  esteeme  those  cities 
to  be  metropolitans,  where  as  is  resident,  the  gouernors, 
presidents,  or  viz  Rees. 

Vizroy,  Vizt,.  obs.  forms  of  Viceroy,  Viz. 

Vizy  (vi'zi),  sb.  Sc.  Also  8-9  vizzy,  9  vizzie, 
vizzey,  viseie,  visie,  visey,  etc.  £f.  the  vb., 
or  ad.  F.  vis^e  (OF.  visee),  look,  sight,  aim,  etc.] 


VIZY. 

1.  An  aim  at  an  object  which  it  is  desired  to  hit ; 
esp.  in  the  phr.  to  take  a  vizy  (cf.  F.  prendre  vish). 

17JO  Ramsay  Marr.  Earl  IVrjrmss  vi,  The  Thane  of  Fife, 
wha  lately  wi'  his  flane,  And  vizy  leel,  made  the  blyth  bowl 
bis  ain,  1808  J.  Mayne  Siller  Gun  iv.  xlviii,  Roused  at 
the  thought,  [he]  charged  his  fuzee.  Took  but  ae  vizzy  wi* 
his  c'e— The  bullet  flies  Clean  through  the  target  to  a  tee. 
x8ja  Galt  Steant'boat  vii,  Logan  took  a  vizy,  and  fired. 
1884  Pae  Eustace  143  The  gun  was  run  into  the  desired 
position,  the  sailor  called  it  a  '  vizzey  ', 
b.  The  sight  of  a  gun. 

i8a8  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  288/2  Thus  too,  the  vizy iAng-lice 
sight)  generally  inclined  unduly  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

2.  A  look  or  view ;  a  sight  0/  something ;  a 
glimpse. 

X785  Mackenzie  Loimger  No.  6  f  2  He  tried  to  see  the 
sUge,  and  got  a  flying  vizzy  now  and  then.  1818  Scott 
Br.  Lamm,  xvi,  But  ye  had  best  take  a  vtsie  of  him  through 
the  wicket  before  opening  the  gate.  1834  Tait's  Mag.  I. 
429/1  It  unfortunately  never  was  his  forte  to  take  a  steady 
fixed  vizzy  of  any  one  thing. 

Hence  Vlzrlecs,  a. 

i8>8  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  300/r  Oh  !  that  our  passion 
could  restore  thee  [i.  e.  Mons  Meg],  butless,  lockless,  vizy. 
less,  .though  thou  be*st,  to  the  light  of  day. 

Viay  (vi-zi),  V.  Sc.  Forms :  a.  5-6  vesy, 
wesy,  6  wese,  weasie,  vese,  vesie.  ;3.  5-6,  8 
■•^y.  5  ■wysy,  6  wi8(a)y,  -ie,  via(8)e,  visye,  6-7 
visie,  6,  9  vissie,  8  vizzey,  8-9  vizzy,  8-  vizy. 
[ad.  ONF.  viseer  (Wace)  :— L.  visitdre  Visit  z/.] 

+ 1.  trans.  To  go  to  see  ;  to  pay  a  visit  or  visits 
to ;  to  visit.  Obs.     a.  a  person. 

Freq.  in  the  i6th  c- 

fniScLeg.  Saints  v.  {yohn)  631  He  vent  to  vesy  |»e 
lunge,  &  tel  hym  of  his  travalinge.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cr.m. 
V.  3899  Scho  oyssit  to  wesy  bodely  Al  pur  folk  Ipat  wa.s  nere 
by.  ijoo-jo  Dunbar  P,!ems  ix.  28,  I  confess  me.  Lord  I 
that  I .  To  hungi  e  meit,  nor  drynk  to  thristy  gaif,  Nor 
veseit  the  seik.  1550  in  Exch.  Rolls  Scotl.  XVI IL  502 
note^  Ane  sair  leg,  cjubarthrouch  1  mycht  nocbt  cum  west 
tyll  wisy  \k  and  uthlr  freyndis.  1583  in  iVodrmii Soc.  M isc. 
(1844)  460  He  was.  .maist  wiland  to  wissie  the  puirest  crca- 
tour,  being  aduertisit  or  requyreit  thairunto,  in  the  verray 
nicht  seson.  1600  Hamilton  in  Catk.  Tractates  (S.T.S.) 
231  Elizabeth.. sayd,.. how  is  this  commit  to  me,  that  the 
Mother  of  my  lord  suld  come  to  visie  me. 
b.  a  place. 

'S3S  LvNDESAV  Satyre  504,  I  mak  ane  vow, . .  Richt  reue- 
rentlie  thy  Tempill  to  visie.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  Prol.  13 
Thir  tua  princis  vsit  oft  to  visye  the  feildis  to  tak  ther  rccrea- 
tione.    Ibid.  vi.  38  Quhen  titan  vas  visiand  antepodos. 

2.  To  look  at  closely  or  attentively ;  to  regard, 
see,  view. 

«1470  Henbv  Wallace  III.  103  The  worthi  Scottis..Send 
twa  skowrrottris  to  wesy  weyll  the  playne.  c  1470  Golagros 
4-  Gaw.  243  The  king  stude  vesiand  the  wall,  a  1500 
Bemaritus  cU  cura  rei/am.  (E.E.T.S.)  212  Haffand  a  gret 
delyte  For  to  wesy  . .  oculatouris  or  trumpouris.  1533 
Bellendem  Livy  iv.  xv.  (S.T.S.)  joo  Frequent  nowmer  of 
pepill  l>at  come  to  vesy  bir  playis.  a  1568  A.  Scott  Foems 
(S.T.S.)  xxvii.  33  Quhen  scho  growls  heich,  I  draw  on 
dreich.  To  vesy  and  behald  the  end.  1714  Kamsay  Vision 
vii,  I  vizyt  him  then  round  about.  1715  —  Gmlle  Shefh. 
III.  ii.  Prol.,  'Tis  Symon's  house,  please  to  step  in,  And  vi.sy 
't  round  and  round.  1790  Shirrefs  Poems  256  When  first 
your  Cistles  I  did  vizzey.  1867  J.  Grant  White  Cockade 
1.  60  An  eye  was  seen  to  vizzy  them  carefully. 

t  b.  To  examine,  inspect,  survey,  ot  view  form- 
ally or  officially.    Ois. 

1496  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  321  To  pas  to  Borth- 
uik..to  vesy  tymmyre  for  gun  paraling.  ijia  Ibid.  IV. 
459  To  xxxvj  marynaris  for  ij  dais  quhen  the  Franchmen 
passit  to  vesy  the  schippis.  1561  Exch.  Rolls  Scotl.  XIX. 
265  note,  Thir  our  lettres  being  anis  producit  thairin  and 
vesyt  be  the  lordis  auditouris  therof.  1597  Skene  Acts  0/ 
Parlt.  Table  S.V.  Prenters,  Prenters  suld  not  prent  ony 
buikes,  or  vther  thing,  bot  that  quhilk  is  visied  and  tryed, 
havand  the  Kingis  licence. 

fc.  With  clause  as  object,  or  with /(J  and  inf.  Obs. 

e  J»S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xl.  (Ninian)  559  Jet  wald  he  (i.e. 
a  bisHop]  mekly  on  fete  ga..to  visy  in  quhat  wyse  J>€  kirk, 
men  did  bar  seruice.  1497  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot,  \. 
380  To  the  man  that  3eid  to  vesy  to  se  gif  he  could  wyn 
sclait,  ijj  vnicornis.  1535  StewartCw/i.  Scot.  (Rolls)  IIL 
431  The  erle  of  Marche.  .and  mony  lordis  mo,  Come  to  bis 
tent  to  vbie  how  he  did.  1536  Peebles  Burgh  Rec.  (1872) 
235  The  thesaurare  to  vesy  gif  ony  timber  be  to  by  to  mak 
portis  of. 

d.  To  vls^.    rare—'. 

tt&j  J.  Grant  White  Cockade  I.  54  Letters.. signed  and 
vizzied  by  the  conservator  of  Scottish  privileges  at  Campvere, 
and  the  British  ambassador. 

t3.  a.  To  afflict  or  visit  (a  person)  with  sickness 
or  harm.   Obs. 

C1470  Henry  Wallace  vii.  381  His  fadyr..wes  wesyed 
with  seknes.  a  1500  Colkelbie  Sow  595  Throuch  the  will  of 
God,  so  as  it  was,  Thay  war  weseit  with  suddane  soir  seik- 
ncss.  1^49  Comfit.  Scot.  ii.  24,  I  sal  visee  you  vitht  dreddour, 
vitht  fyir,  ande  vitht  suellieg  [sic). 

t  b.  To  punish  (a  sin  or  wrong).  Obs. 

iSJa  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  (18B4)  58,  I  will  visie  and 
punis  the  synnis  quhilk  the  fatheris  dois..-on  thair  sonnis. 
iS«i  A.  Scott  Poems  (S.T.S.)  i.  151  To  wisy  all  t>ir  wrangus 
workis.  .God  gife  ^  grace. 

4.  intr.  (or  absoi.).  To  look  or  gaze. 

1513  Douglas  ^neid  iii.  ix.  1x3  And  weseand  all  aboat, 
I  se  at  last  This  navy  of  3ouris  drawand  biddir  fast.  153ft 
Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  L  p.  xliv.  And  sine  thay  It^ 
and  visies  throwe  the  cleir  and  purifyit  waiter,  quhill  thay 
se  the  mussilis.    1899  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  (Shetland  dial.). 

5.  To  take  aim  with  a  gun,  etc. ;  to  aim  at. 
i(Sa-8  Hist.  James  VI  (1804)  75  He..cuttit  ane  small 

hofe  in  the  tarlies,  quhairby  he  might  vissie  with  his  hag- 
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bute.  1818  HoCG  Brownie  0/ Bodsbeck  viii.  They'll  maybe 
hae  been  trying  how  weel  they  could  vizy  at  the  wild  ducks. 
1824  Mactacgart  Gallovid.  Encycl.  457  Some  raw  hands, 
when  vizzying  first  at  the  nail  in  the  bull's  eye  of  the  target 
with  loaded  ball  (etc.]. 

Hence  Vi'zyiug,  vbl.  sb.  (also  attrib.). 

iS5»  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  X.  148  The  lairdis  of 
Corswell,  Auchyngassill,  Cowhill,  commissioneris  for  vese- 
ing  of  the  futemen  to  be  rasit  withtin  the  Sherefdomes 
tjuhair  thai  dwell.  i8as  R.  Chambers  Trad.  Edinb.  I.  236 
Sometimes  the  rod  was  simply  stretched  across  the  vizzying 
hole^  a  coiivenient  aperture  through  which  the  porter  could 
take  cognizance  of  the  person  applying. 

VijtCe,  ME.  variants  of  Fight  sb.  and  v. 

Vizzard,  -or,  obs.  forms  of  Vizard,  Visor  sb. 

V1-,  southern  ME.  and  dial.  var.  of  Fl-  ;  occas. 
ME.  and  older  Sc.  spelling  for  Ul-. 

Ylach  (vlaek).  Also  9  Vlaehe.  [a.  Bulg.  and 
Serb.  Vlach',  =  OSlav.  Vlachu  Roumanian,  Italian, 
Czech.  Vlach  Italian,  Pol.  Wloch  Italian,  Woloch 
Walachian,  Russ.  VolocK  Walachian,  Italian ; 
these  terms  are  Slavonic  adoptions  of  the  Ger- 
manic Walk  (OHG.  Walk,  Walah,  MHG. 
Walch  ;  AS.  WealK)  foreigner,  applied  especially 
to  Celts  and  Latins.  See  Walach  and  Welsh  a.] 
A  member  of  the  Latin-speaking  race  occupying 
portions  of  south-eastern  Europe ;  a  Walachian  or 
Roumanian. 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXU.  246/2  The  Vlaches,  or  Walla- 
chians,  only  live  in  the  most  south-western  angle  of  the 
empire  [of  Russia).  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXL  16/1  They 
call  themselves  *  Romani '  or  '  Rumeni ',  but  by  their  neigh- 
bours..they  are  universally  known  by  one  or  other  form  of 
the  word  '  Vlach  '.  1901  Speaker  21  Sept.  683/2  The  alli- 
ance, .would  array  the  scattered  Vlachs  of  Macedonia  once 
more  on  the  Greek  side. 

attrib.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXL  16/1  This  Vlach  or 
Rouman  race  occupies  a  far  wider  area  than  that  included 
in  the  present  Roumanian  kingdom,  igo^ Speaker -z^St^l. 
580/1  The  Greek  bands,. fell  to  murdering  the  leaders  of 
the  Vlach  movement. 

Hence  Vlachian  (vU'-kian),  a. 

i88<  Encycl.  Brit.  XXL  19/1  The  ofBcials  bearing  for  the 
most  part  Slavonic  titles  derived  from  the  practice  of  the 
Bulgaro-yiachiap  czardom.  1909  Q.  Rev.  April  681  Not 
the  least  interesting  constituent  of  this  chaotic  population  is 
the  Vlachian.  

Vial,  var.  Vlei.  VTanok,  var.  Wlonk  a.  Obs. 
Vlaaker,  var.  Flanker  (spark  of  fire),  dial. 
Vlaske,  southern  ME.  var.  Flask  v. 

Vlat,  southern  dial.  var.  Flat  a. 

160a  Contention  betw.  Liberality  ^  Prodigality  u.  ii, 
Chil  goe  boldly  to  her,  that's  a  vlat  case. 

Vlatsum,  Sc.  f.  Wlatsome  a.  Obs.  Vlaje, 
southern  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Flat  v.  Vleau, 
southern  ME.  ya.x.Jleiv,  p.t.  of  Flow  v. 

II  Vlei  (vbi).  Also  vley,  vly,  vlie,  vlaie. 
[Dn.  dial,  vlei,  reduced  form  of  Du.  vallei  valley.] 

1.  In  South  Africa ;  A  shallow  pool  of  water ;  a 
piece  of  low-lying  ground  covered  with  water 
during  the  rainy  season. 

S849  E.  E.  Napier  Excurs.  S.  Africa  IL  179  The  Hot- 
tentots  look  anxiously  around  for  the  well  known  '  vlei '. 
j8so  R.  G.  Gumming  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (ed.  2)  L  ^^, 
I  came  full  in  view  of  the  vley  or  pool  of  water  beside  which 
I  had  been  directed  to  encamp.  1863  W.  C.  Baldwin  Afr. 
Hunting  vi.  226  We  found  the  vley,  where  we  fully  ex- 
pected water,  dried  up.  1899  Rider  Haggard  Swallow 
viii,  A  large  vlei,  or  pan,  where  were  many  ducks  and  also 
some  antelope. 

2.  local  C/.S.  A  swamp. 

1880  Amer.  jfrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  III.  XIX.  432  To  the  same 
settlers  [the  Dutch]  are  due  the  geographical  appellations 
of  kill  for  stream,.. and  vly  or  vlaie  for  swamp,  so  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  C^tskills.  1889  Bynnkr  Begum's 
Dau.  I,  Up  over  the  grassy  edge  of  the  basin  which  formed 
the  vly.  .the  children  came  bounding  pell-mell.  1904  R.  W. 
Chambers  in  Harper's  Mag.  May  933/1  Have  you  reason 
to  believe  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  fire  the  Owl 
Vlaie? 

Vleoln,  Vleon,  Vlesche,  ■V"leyB(s,  Vlex, 
southern  ME.  varr.  Fly  t».i,  Fleezi.,  Flesh,  Flax. 

Vlie,  southern  ME.  var.  Flea,  Fly  sb. ;  var. 
Vlei.     Vliht,  southern  ME.  var.  Flight. 

Vllndre,  southern  ME.  var.  Flindeb  (butterfly). 

VIouting,  dial.  var.  Flodtino  vbl.  sb. 

Vly,  Vlycche,  southern  ME.  varr.  Fly  v., 
Flitch. 

Vm-,  Vn-,  common  ME.  spelling  for  Um-,  Un-. 

Vo.',  abbrev.  of  Voce.     (Cf.  Voc.) 

1808  Jamieson  S.V.  Gowk's  Errand.  Grose's  Class.  Diet, 
vo.  April  Fool.  1815  —  Suppl.  s.v.  Custumable,  Skene, 
Ind.  to  Acts,  vo.  Customers. 

Vo.-  nonce-wd.  [f.  the  last  syllable  of  orfaz/o.] 
A  size  of  book. 

1847  Chambers's  frnl.  6  Feb.  87/2  Duodecimo,  post- 
octavo,  eigbteenmo,  sixteenmo,  and  a  hundred  other  vosand 
mos,  bewildered  the  aged  members  of  the  profession. 

Vo,  southern  ME.  var.  Fo  v..  Foe. 

Voar  (vo»j).  Orkn.  A:  Shell,  dial.  Also  7,  9 
vore,  9  Tor,  vour.  [a.  Norw.  vaar  (vjr),  =  Da. 
vaar,  Sw.  vir,  ON.  and  Icel.  vdr  spring:  see 
Wake  sb.'\  The  spring  ;  seed-time.  Also  vore- 
time, 

1629  Orkney  Witch  Trial  in  County  Folk  Lore  III. 
(1903)  76  Being  accusit  thairupoun  be  the  said  Micbaell  in 
vore  tymc.      Ibid.  78  Sex  yeiris  scne  or  thairby  in  vore. 
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'  1806  P.  Neill  Tour$%  If  a  man  and  a  dog  land  upon  some 
of  the  islands  in  z-^^r-time,  i.e.  Spring.  iSas  Jauieson 
Suppl.,  Vor^  Voar,  Vour,  the  spring-time.  1856  Eliza 
Edmondston  Sk.  4-  Tales  Shetland  xi.  135,  I  ought  to  go 
to  help  our  poor  father  and  mother  to  gel  their  voar 
finished.  1871  R.  Cowie  Shetland  11.  viii.  159  The  opera- 
tions  of  '  Vore  '  (as  the  seed-time  is  called  in  Shetland)  do 
not  commence  until  the  end  of  March. 
Voc,  abbrev.  of  Voce.     (Cf.  Vo.i) 

1725  T.  Heabne  R.  Brunne's  Chron.  (1810)  I.  p.  ccxiii, 
See  the  Glossary  to  this  Work,  voc.  Kampedene.  1753 
Chambers'  Cycl.  SuppL  s.v.  Calkins,  Savar.  Did.  Com.  '1'. 
I.  p.  1598.  voc,  crampon.  1870  Allibone  Diet.  Eng.  Lit. 
(1888)  II.  1532  See,  also,  Collier's  Bibl.  Acct.  of  Early  Eng. 
Lit.,  1865,  voc.  Paynell. 

Voc,  abbrev.  of  Vocative. 

Voc,  Vocab.,  abbrev.  of  Vocabulary. 

Vocabi'lity,  [f.  next+-lTT.]  A  spoken  or 
shouted  remark  or  sentence. 

1846  Mrs.  Gore  Eug.  Char.  (1852)  54  At  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  their  {sc.  the  linkmen's]  vocabilities  had  a  still 
more  personal  tendency. 

Vocable  (v^u-kab'l),  sb.  [a.  F.  vocable  (i6th  c, 
=  Pr.  vocable,  Sp,  vocabio,  Pg.  vocabulo.  It.  voca- 
boloj  -ulo)y  or  directly  ad.  L.  vocabul-um^  f.  vocdre 
to  call,  name.] 

1.  A  word  or  term. 

App.  reintroduced  in  the  i8th  century ;  mentioned  as  a 
Scotticism  by  Beattie  in  1787. 

1530  Palsgr.  Introd.  p.  xxii,  The  great  nombre  of  theyr 
vocables  be  evidently  deryved  forth  of  latin.  154a  Udall 
Eras7n.  Apoph.  g  This  sillable,  «u,  in  composicion  of  greke 
vocables  betokeneth  a  certain  facilitee.  1577  Grange 
Golden  A-phrod.  Ij,  N.O.  perceyuing  this  deuision  of 
vocables,  thought  good  to  note  the  sense  thereof.  1600-9 
Rowlands  Knaue  of  Clubbes  ip  He  to  coniure  goes,  With 
characters,  and  vocables,  and  diuers  antique  shewes.  1638 
A.  Read  Chirurg.  ix.  60  It  is  not  amisse  sometimes  to  coine 
vocables  of  art  to  expresse  the  matter  which  is  in  hand. 

1786  Geddes  Prospectus  Neiv  Transl.  Bible  61  There  is 
no  language  so  compleatly  copious  and  distinctive  as  to 
have  a  different  vocable  for  every  different  idea.  1787 
—  Let.  to  Bp.  0/  London  82,  I  had  ventured  to  use  the 
word  vocable.  Some  have  approved  of  it,  as  a  term  we 
wanted  ;  others  have  objected  to  it,  as  an  innovation.  1797 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIV.  527/1  Even  some  of  the  American 
jargon  dialects  contain  vocables  which  indicate  an  Asiatic 
or  European  original.  1807  Boucher  SuppL  Johnson's 
Diet.  S.V.  Ay^  The  simple  annals,  or  history,  of  this  vocable 
in  our  own  language. .  would  probably  be  not  less  curious  than 
its  general  history  is.  185a  Blackie  Study  Lang.  30  If  you 
love  the  book . .  you  will  master  the  vocables  it  contains  in  a 
speedy  and  agreeable  way.  1875  E.  White  Life  in  Christ 
IV.  xxiv.  (1878)  348  Dreamers,  for  whom.. every  vocable  is 
surrounded  with  an  aureola  or  many-tinted  halo  of  mysteries 
and  '  inner  senses  '. 

t  2.  A  name  or  designation.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1550  Disc.  Common  Weal  Eng.  (1893)  76  Therof  to  this 
daie  remaineth  these  vocables  of  coine,  as  libra,  pondo, 
dipondium,  . .  vocables  of  weight;  that  afterward  weare 
gyven  to  coines  pretending  the  same  weight,  a  1613  Buck 
Rich.  Ill,  V.  (1646)  133  We  will  next  endeavour  to  under- 
stand that  Vocable,  or  term,  Tyrannus  (that  is,  a  Tyrant, 
or  an  evil  King)  cast  upon  King  Richard. 

Vo-cable,  a.  rare-^,  [f.  L.  voc-are  to  call  + 
-ABLE.]     Capable  of  utterance. 

190X  Meredith  Poems,  With  the  Persuader  174  Cun- 
Dinger  than  the  numbered  strings, . .  For  mastered  discords 
and  the  things  Not  vocable,  whose  mysteries  Are  inmost 
Love's. 

Hence  Vo'cably  adv. 

1906  J.  A.  HoBsoN  Canada  To-day  i.  3  Canada  is  con- 
scious, vocably,  uproariously  conscious,  that  her  day  has 
come. 

fVooabula.  Obs.-^  [pi,  of  L.  vocdbulum 
Vocable  sb.'\    A  vocabulary. 

1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  ^  P.  360  They  have  their 
Grammars,  Dictionaries,  and  Vocabulaes,  in  which  are  the 
Roots  of  the  Arabick  Tongue. 

t  Vooa-biilar,  sb,  Obs~^  [See  Vocabulary  sb. 
and  -AR  2,]     A  vocabulary. 

1530  Palsgr.  id  By  what  meanes  it  shalbe  knowen  in  the 
frenche  vocabular  whan  i  and  u  be  vowels  and  whan  they 
be  consonantes. 

Vocabular  (v^kae*bi//laj),  a.  [f.  L.  vocdbul- 
um Vocable  sb.  +  -ar  l.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
concerning  words. 

1608  TopSELL  Serpents  282  Which  wordes  in  their  seuerall 
Languages,  haue  other  significations,  as  are  to  be  found  in 
euery  vocabular  Dictionary.  1647  M.  Hudson  Div.  Right 
Govt.  II.  ii.  75  To  unscruplc  alt  vocabular  doubts  and 
difficulties,  let  us  but  look  into  the  fourteenth  Ch.  of  Gen. 
and  there  we  shall  find  a  King  of  Gods  own  making.  1834 
J.  Gilchrist  Etym.  Interpreter  61  This  is  the  most  prolific 
origin  of  verbal  multiplication  or  vocabular  augmentation  ; 
for  thus  an  indefinite  number  of  nouns  are  produced  by  a 
few  verbs  and  adjectives.  1848  Clough  Bothie  ix,  Leaving 
vocabular  ghosts  undisturbed  in  their  lexicon-limbo.  2867 
Lytton  in  Ld.  Lytton's  Lett,  {1906)  I.  iv.  206  Too  many 
images  and  vocabular  effects  make  the  sense  of  the  whole 
obscure. 

Vocabula'rian,  a.  [Cf.  prec.  and  -ian.]  One 
who  gives  much  or  undue  attention  to  words. 

1899  Pall  Mall  G.  20  July  4/1  He  is  not  a  vocabularian  ; 
be  uses,  as  none  but  a  poet  can,  the  old  poetic  materials. 

Voca'bnlarize,  v,  rare~K  [Cf.  prec.  and 
-IZE.]    Irans.  To  furnish  with  a  vocabulary, 

1851  Sir  F.  Palcrave  Norm.  ^  Eng.  1.  51  The  vernacular 
French  of  the  Capital,  ..  amply  vocabularized  from  the 
other  languages  of  the  mixed  hosts  whom  Napoleon  had 
assembled. 

Vocabulary  (vt^kscbiwlari) ,  sb.  Also  6  -arye, 
7  -arie.     [ad.    med.L.  vocdduldri-uSf  -um,  f,  L. 
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vocdbulum  Vocable  j^. :  see  -abyI.  Hence  also 
It ,  Sp.,  Pg.  vocabulariOj  F.  vocabulairc  (1481 ).  Cf. 

VOOABDLAR  sb.^  VOOABULER.] 

1.  A  collection  or  list  of  words  with  brief  explana- 
tions of  their  meanings ;  now  esp*  a  list  of  this 
kind  given  in  an  elementary  grammar  or  reading- 
book  of  a  foreign  language. 

Longer  vocabularies  are  usually  arranged  alphabetically 
or  according  to  subject-headings.  In  philological  grammars 
and  readers  the  vocabulary  is  commonly  termed  a.  glossary, 

iS3a  More  Con/ut.  Tindale  Wks.  427/1  Then  must  he 
with  his  translacion  make  vs  an  Englishe  vocabularye  of  his 
own  deuise  too.  1579  Folke  Heskins*  Pari,  55  Maister 
Heskins  fareth  as  hec  were  halfe  madde,  sending  vs  to  the 
Vocabularies,  Calepines,  and  Dictionaries.  x6ii  Cotgr., 
Vocahuiaire^  a  Vocabularie,  Dictionarie.  1646  Sir  T. 
Browne  Pseud,  Ep.  vii.  ix.  355  This  is  the  proper  signifi- 
cation of  the  word,  (it  is]  thus  used  in  Scripture  by  the 
Scptuagint,  [and]  Greeke  vocabularies  thus  expound  it. 
1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  in.  xi.  260  A  vocabulary  made 
after  this  fashion,  would,  perhaps,  with  more  ease,  and  in 
less  time,  teach  the  true  signification  of  many  Terms.  1741 
Watts  Imirov,  Mind  (1801)  41  It  is  necessary  that  we 
should  be  furnished  with  Vocabularies  and  Dictionaries  of 
several  sorts.  i8i6  Tuckev  Narr,  Ex^d,  R.  Zaire  ii. 
(1818)65  From  our  visitors  I  procured  a  vocabulary  of  their 
language.  1857  T.  Wright  {tiiie)y  A  Volume  of  Vocabu- 
laries Ibid.  Pref.,  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  later 
vocabularies  here  printed.  1884  Bradlev  Latin  Prose 
Composition  353  General  Vocabulary.  Ibid.,  The  Latin 
words  in  this  Vocabulary  are  not  necessarily  equivalent  to 
the  English. 

_J^g-  *53»  More  Con/ut.  Tindale  Wks.  598/1  As  I  wene  it 
is  expouned  in  god  afmightes  vocabulary. 

trans/.    i66j  Stillincfl.  Orig,  Sncrae  i.  i.  §  3  Otherwise 
all  the  use  of  words  is  to  be  a  meer  vocabulary  to  the  under- 
standing, and  an  Index  to  memory. 
^     b.  Const,  of.    (Passing  into  the  sense  of  *  list'.) 

x8ai  J.  Q.  Adams  in  C.  Davies  Metric  Syst.  (1871)  iii. 
145  A  vocabulary  of  new  denominations  was  annexed  to 
every  weight  and  measure  belonging  to  it.  1825  T.  Hook 
Sayings  Ser.  11.  Man  0/ Matty  Fr.  (Colburn)  137  He  heard 
a  vocabulary  of  dishes  enumerated  with  grace  and  fluency 
(by  the  French  cook).  1863  Stanley  Jew.  Ch.  (1877)  L  xvi. 
309  The  most  complete  vocabulary  of  arms  ..in  the  Old 
Testament  is  taken  from  the  panoply  of  a  Philistine  warrior. 

c.  Naut.  (See  quot.) 

1867  Smyth  .ya/Vtw-'j  IVord-bk.  •;  14  Foca^K/ary,  the  system 
of  naval  signals  based  on  Sir  HomePopham's  improvements. 

2.  The  range  of  language  of  a  particular  person, 
class,  profession,  or  the  like. 

Used  with  limiting  terms  (possessives,  adjectives,  eta). 

»7S3  H.  Walpole  L€/t.{iSi6)  III.  20,  I  wore  out. .my 
vocabulary  with  commending.  1782  Miss  Burney  Cecilia 
VIII,  v,  Let  nerves  be  discarded  from  the  female  vocabu- 
lary. 1815  J.  CoRMACK  Abol.  Fern.  In/anticide  Guzerat  x. 
196  The  almost  infinite  labours  of  an  individual,  from  whose 
vocabulary  the  word  impossible  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
cluded. 1851  Palgrave  Norm.  ^  Eng,  I.  2  An  Innocent, 
in  Shakesperjan  vocabulary,  signifies  an  Idiot.  1891  Farrar 
Darkn,  4-  Daxvn  xxix,  The  actor.. bad  erased  the  words 
*ought '  and'  ought  not '  from  his  vocabulary  as  completely 
as  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

b.  Const  ^  (some  quality,  feeling,  eta). 

X770  Cumberland  West  Indian  iv.  x,  In  the  vocabulary  of 
moaern  honour  there  is  no  such  term.  1856  Kane  Arct. 
ExpL  1 1,  xii.  139  His  eloquence  becoming  more  and  more., 
vituperative,  until  it  has  exhausted  either  his  strength  or 
his  vocabulary  of  invective.  187J  Morlev  Voltaire  (1886) 
5  The  rank  vocabulary  of  malice  and  hate.  1884  J.  Shar- 
HAN  Hist.  Sivearing  v.  80  The  more  religion  appeals  to  the 
senses,  the  more  fecund  has  been  the  vocabulary  of  oaths. 
o.  With  a,  or  without  article. 

X837 Emerson  Addr.^  Amer.  Schol.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  181 
If  it  were  only  for  a  vocabulary,  the  scholar  would  be 
covetous  of  action.  189s  C  Taylor  Witness  0/ Hermas  to 
Four  Gosp.  130  On  the  principle  that  vocabulary  is  an  indi- 
cation  of  an  author's  literary  sources.  1898  Watts  Dun- 
TOM  Aylwin  v.  i,  'To  repeat  one's  words ',  I  said  quietly, 
shows  a  limited  vocabulary. 

3.  The  sum  or  aggregate  of  words  composing  a 
language. 

178a  V.  Knox  Ess,  cxiv.  (1819)  II.  285  The  Latin  Fathers 
..wrote.. well  enough  to  preserve  a  skill  in  the  construc- 
tion and  vocabulary  of  the  language.  1841  Borrow  Zincali 
II.  ii.  III.  107  It  is  no  longer  a  sealed  language,  its  laws, 
structure,  and  vocabulary  being  sufficiently  well  known, 
s868  Freeman  Norm,  Cong,  (1877)  1. 1  4  The  largest  infusion 
that  the  vocabulary  of  one  European  tongue  ever  received 
from  another.  x88a  A,  W.  Ward  Dickens  vii.  206  He  recog- 
nised his  responsibility.. in  keeping  the  vocabulary  of  the 
language  pure. 

Voca'bulary,  a.  rare,  [f.  L.  vocabuUum 
Vocable  sb,  h-  -ary.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  words ; 
composed  of,  or  concerned  with,  words. 
^  x6i6  Bullokar  Eng,  Expos.^  Vocabularies  of  or  belong- 
ing to  words,  which  consisteth  onely  of  words.  1903  Daily 
Ckron.  21  April  6/3  The  vocabulary  code  compiled  by  the 
International  Bureau  of  Telegraphic  Administrations.  1909 
Westnt.  Gaz,  28  May  2/1  Treating  it  as  a  vocabulary  quarrel 
to  which  it  would  be  childish  to  attach  ai.y  importance. 

Vooabula-tion.  rare-^.  [f.  as  prec  +  -ation.] 
The  use  or  clioice  of  words. 

1891  E.  EccLESTON  Faith  Doctor  xVn.  162  A  mind ..  felici- 
tous in  vocabulation  and  ingenious  in  the  construction  of 
sentences. 

+  Voca-bnler.  Obs.  rare.  [Cf.  Vocabulaby  sb, 
and  -ER^  2.]     A  vocabulary. 

1530  Palscr,  150  By  the  helpe  of  the  frenche  vocabuler. 
1706  Stevens  i,  Vocabulario^  a  Dictionary,  a  Vocabuler. 

Voca'bnlist.  Also  6  -isto,  -y8t(e.  [ad.  L. 
type  ^vocabuHsta  :  see  Vocable  and  -ist.  So  F, 
vocabuliste  (1731)  in  sense  2.] 
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+ 1.  A  vocabulary.   Obs. 

1530  Baynton  in  Palsgr.  Introd.  p,  xiii,  Theyr  vocabu- 
listes,  which  have  ben  of  so  many  yeres,  and  by  so  sondry 
clerkes  agatheryng.  1530  Palsgr.  150  Some  fewe  sentences 
whiche  the  lernar  shall  fynde  before  the  begynnyng  of  the 
sayd  vocabulyst. 

2.  A  compiler  of  a  vocabulary. 

1545  Bale  Myst.  Iniq.  2  After  the  vocabulystes  TortelHus 
..Calepinus,  Guarin'  &  soche  other  vocabulystes.  1800 
in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls,  IV.  147  This  is  an  obsolete  phrase, 
and  IS  not  to  be  found  in  any  vocabulist  I  know  of. 

Voca'bulize,  v,  rare-^,  [Cf.  prec.  and  -IZK.] 
trans.  To  put  into  words,  to  utter. 

1873  Leland  Egypt.  Skeick-Bk,  233  He  was  too  much  dis. 
gusted  to  speak — too  much  revolted  at  me  and  the  ring  and 
all  mankind,  to  vocabulise  anything. 

Vocal  (vJu'kal),  a,  and  sb,  [ad.  L.  vocdUis 
uttering  voice,  speaking,  etc.,  f.  voc-^  vox  voice + 
-al.     So  F.,  Sp.,  Pg.  vocal^  It,  vocale^ 

A.  adj,  I.  1.  Uttered  or  communicated  by  the 
voice;  spoken,  oral :  a.  Of  prayer.  (Opposed  to 
mental^ 

a  1395  Hylton  Scala  Per/,  i.  xxvii.  (W.  de  W,  1494), 
This  manere  of  prayer  whiche  is  callid  vocal.  I5«6  Ptigr, 
Per/,  (W.  de  W.  1531)  159  Bycause  this  prayer  is  for  the  hole 
chirche,  necessary  it  is  that  it  be  vocall,  that  is  to  say, 
eyther  songe  or  distinctly  sayd  with  voyce.  1563  Homilies 
II.  Com.  Prayer  Ppp  iiij,  Let  vs  se  whether  the  Scrip- 
tures,, wyll  allow  any  vocall  prayer,  that  is,  when  the 
mouth  vttereth  the  peticions  with  voyce.  1641  *  Smectym- 
Nuus'  Answ.  ii.  (1653)  8  Which  Prayers  were  so  farre 
from  being  Prescript  formes  or  Liturgies  that  they  were 
not  vocall  but  mentall  Prayers.  1671  Woodhead^"/.  Teresa 
\.  vi.  314  If  Vocal  Prayer  be  made,  as  it  should,  even  Men- 
tal is  an  ingredient  into  it.  1766  Fordyce  Serm.  Yng.  Wni. 
(1767)  II.  xi,  148  Vocal  prayer,  whether  more  or  less  articu- 
late, will  be  found. .by  far  the  most  proportioned  to  the 
human.. faculties.  178J  Priestley  Corrupt,  Chr.  II.  ix. 
151  Instead  of  the  ancient  severities  [of  penance],  vocal 
prayers  came  to  be  all  that  was  enjoined.  186a  Loud,  Rev. 
26  July  84  The  dangers  of  unreality  and  self.delusion  with 
which  vocal  prayers  were  beset,  1884  Cath.  Did.  569  St. 
Benedict  supposes  that  some  of  his  monks  will  pray  after  the 
vocal  prayers  of  the  office  with  tears  and  application  of  heart. 
b.  In  other  contexts. 

1579  ^-  Wilkinson  Con/ut,  Fam,  Love  53  b,  Why  then 
do  they  make  accompt  of  it,  but  as  a  vocall  word,  and  out- 
ward  sounde?  164a  Fuller  Holy  «5-  Pro/  St.  iv.  ix,  27B  He 
is  diligent  and  faithfull  in  preaching  the  Gospel ;  either  by 
his  pen.. or  by  his  vocall  sermons.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le 
Blanc's  Trav,  232  Messengers,  who  deliver  their  missives 
by  vocal  relation.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  198  Forth  came 
the  human  pair.  And  joynd  thir  vocal  Worship  to  the  Quire 
Of  Creatures  wanting  voice.  1715  Pope  Odyss.  viii.  42  When 
high  he  sings  The  vocal  lay  responsive  to  the  strings.  1757 
Gray  Bard  120  What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her 
play.  x8i8  Stoddart  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  I.  90/1  It  is 
quite  enough  that  we  have  one  vocal  sign,  one  organic 
articulation,  to  advertise  the  hearer,  that  what  we  say  is 
not  in  the  subject  of  which  we  speak.  1874  Spurgeon 
Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xcii.  i  Silent  worship  is  sweet,  but  vocal 
worship  is  sweeter.  1887  Ruskin  Prxterita  II.  191  John 
Hobbs,  called  always , ,  George,  to  distinguish  him,  in  vocal 
summons,  from  my  father  and  me. 
fc.  Expressed  in  words.  Obs,~'^ 

z6io  W.  FoLKiNGHAM  Art  o/  Sutvey  in.  i.  65  The  Pro- 
priety of  Possessions ..  may  be  deuided  into  Vocall  and 
Evidential.  Vocall  Propriety  denotates  the  Properties  of 
particulars  by  due  Appellation. 

d.  Of  sound :  Produced  by  the  voice ;  spec,  of 
the  nature  of  words  or  speech, 

1623  Massincer  Bondman  i.  iii.  If  a  virgin.. Presume  to 
clothe  her  thought  in  vocal  sounds^  Let  her  find  pardon. 
x66j>  Holder  Elem.  Speech  23  A  vibration  of  those  Carti- 
laginous Bodies  which  forms  that  Breath,  into  a  Vocal 
sound  or  Voice.  1603  Dryden  Ovid's  Met.  xii,  571  Her 
Words  were  in  her  Clamour  drown'd  j  For  my  stun'd  Ears 
receiv'd  no  vocal  Sound.  1839  Penny  Cycl,  XIII.  305/1  If 
any  two  human  beings  can  by  vocal  sounds  mutually  convey 
to  each  other  theirdesires.  i86c  Farrar  Orig.  Language  1. 
19  The  mere  possession  of  vocal  cries  not  difiTerent  from 
those  of  animals.  1864  Bowen  Logic  ii,  31  Vocal  sound  is 
the  Matter  of  speech. 

2.  Of  music :  Performed  by,  composed  for,  the 
voice  ;  that  is  sung  or  intended  for  singing.  (Op- 
posed to  instrumental^ 

£1586  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps.  xcvin,  ii,  O  sing,.  .Make lute 
a  part  with  vocally  musique  beare.  1603  Holland  Plu- 
tarch's Mor.  486  Giving  herselfe  to  learne  poesie,  and  like- 
wise vocall  musicke.  1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  161 
Vocal-Musick,  performed  by  Instruments  which  Nature 
hath  invented  for  delight,  ought  not  to  be  set  at  naught. 
1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  <5-  P.  276  The  Morning  being 
ushered  in  with  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Mustek.  171J 
Addison  Sped.  No.  405  f  8  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Musick 
were  made  use  of  in  their  Religious  Worship,  1795  Mason 
Ch.  Music  i.  24  When  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  treat  of 
Instrumental  Music. .they  seldom,  if  ever,  consider  it  as 
separated  from  Vocal.  1840  Penny  Cycl,  XVI.  22/1  In  the 
accompaniment  to  vocal  music,  much  greater  freedom  of 
imitation  is  allowable  than  in  the  voice  part.  1864  Engel 
Mus.  Anc.  Nat.  9  Vocal  music,  regarded  historically,  takes 
precedence  by  its  antiquity  of  instrumental  music. 

b.  Connected  with  singing.  Vocal  score  (see 
quot.  1876). 

1799  Monthly  Rev.  XXX.  535  The  vocal  taste  of  Spain 
must  be_  very  much  degenerated,  or  that  of  France  im- 
proved, if  the  same  singer  can  excite  equal  rapture  in  the 
capitals  of  both  countries.  x8n  C.  Butler  Hist.  Mem. 
Eng.  Cath.  IV.  xcviii.  464  [Ancient  Greek  music]  was 
governed  by  rhythm  and  quarter  tones  made  a  part  of  its 
regular  vocal  scale.  1B57  Canon  Ainger  in  E.  Sichel  Li/e 
^  Lett.  (1906)  43,  I .  .shall  place  myself  in  a  snug  corner  of 
the  hall,  with  the  vocal  score  in  my  hands.  1876  Stainer  & 
Barrett  Did.  Mus.  Terms  388/2  A  vocal  score  is  (or  was 
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formerly  understood  to  be)  one  in  which  th«  voice.[>arts 
are  written  out  in  full,  and  the  accompaniment  (if  any)  is 
indicated  by  a  figured  bass, 

3.  a.   Having  the  character  of  a  vowel ;  vocalic. 

JS89  PuTTENHAM  Eng.  Pocsic  iL  xv[i].  (Arb.)  141  The 
foote  ( Tribrachus)  of  three  short  times  is  very  hard  to 
be  made  by  any  of  our  trissiUables  vnles  they  be  com- 
pounded  of  the  smoothest  sort  of  consonants  or  sillables 
vocals.  1631  Weever  Anc,  Funeral  Mou.  To  Rdr.  7  Also 
E  vocall,  for  E  dipthong.  1736  Ainsworth  Lat.  Diet.  11. 
s.v.  /,  They  give  it  \sc.  i,  j]  a  name  from  its  consonant  use, 
we  from  the  vocal.  1807  Southey  Espriella's  Lett.  I.  279  As 
their  delicate  ears  could  bear  none  but  vocal  terminations. 

b.  Actually  uttered  or  sounded,  rare. 

.»75»  Johnson  Rambler  No.  88  p  11  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  silent  e  which  our  ancestors  added  to  the  most 
of  our  monosyllables,.,  was  once  vocal.  1755  Johnson  s.v. 
Et  Afterwards  it  [the  letter  e\  was  in  poetry  either  mute  or 
vocal,  as  the  verse  required. 

c.  Phonetics.  Uttered  with  voice  (as  distin- 
guished from  breath) ;  voiced,  sonant, 

1668  WiLKiNS  Real  Char.  111.  xii.  §  2.  369  {Zh)  the  sonorous 
Consonant,  and  (Sh)  its  correspondent  mute,  are  framed  by 
a  percolation  of  the  breath,  betwixt  the  tongue  rendered 
concave,  and  the  teeth  both  upper  and  lower :  The  first 
being  vocal,  the  other  mute.  1669  W.  Holder  Elem.  Speech 
53  B.  is  Vocal,  Labial,  Occluse.  Ibid.  58  L.  and  R,..are 
not  easie,.to  be  pronounced  spiritally,.  .but  are  apt  to 
get  a  tincture  of  Vocal  sound,  1824  L.  Murray  Eng, 
Gram.  (ed.  5)  I,  35  The  semi-vowels  may  be  subdivided  into 
vocal  and  aspirated.  The  vocal  are  those  which  are  formed 
by  the  voice;  the  aspirated,  those  formed  by  the  breath. 
1847  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  III.  72  Examples  beginning  with  a 
vocal  letter  are  found  both  in  the  Chinese  and  m  other 
languages.  1874  Sweet  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc,  538  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the /in  Early  Old  English  was  vocal 
like  the  Welsh^ 

H.  4.  Endowed  with  a  voice,  possessed  of 
utterance ;  exercising  the  power  of  speech  or  of 
uttering  sounds. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I,  233  Brought  there  were  thither., 
such  [frogs]  as  would  crie  in  the  water  :  and  that  whole 
kind  still  remaineth  vocall.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  199, 
I  am  sure  neither  are  Canonicall,  neither  the  meere  vocall 
Preacher,  nor  the  Preaching  Auditor.  x668  H.  More  Div, 
Dial.  HI.  xxxiv.  (1713)  271  As  probable  as  the  black 
Hunter  ranging  the  Forest  with  his  vocal,  but  invisible, 
Hounds  in  Founlainbleau.  1733  Pope  Essay  on  Man 
in.  157,^  In  the  same  temple,  the  resounding  wood,  All 
vocal  beings  hymn'd  their  equal  God.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1776)  VII.  339  These  insects  are  generally  vocal  in 
the  midst  of  summer,  c  1792  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  IX.  529/1 
The  organs  of  all  vocal  animals  are  so  formed,  as,  upon 
any  particular  impulse,  to  utter  sounds.  1877  Tyndall  in 
Daily  News  2  Oct.  2/5  Though  the  mechanical  theory  of  a 
vocal  Heavenly  multitude  proves  untenable. 

b.  transf.  Of  inanimate  things,  places,  etc. 
1646  J.  Hall  Poetns  57  Were  but   this    Marble   vocall, 

there  such  an  Elogium  would  appeare  As  [etc.].  1667  Mil- 
ton P.L.  IX.  530  He.. with  Serpent  Tongue  Organic,  or 
impulse  of  vocal  Air,  His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began. 
1710  W.  King  Heathen  Gods  ^  Heroes  x.  (1722)  40  How 
these  Oracles  were  deliver'd,  is  a  Controversie,  whether  by 
two  Doves  that  spoke,  or  by  the  Leaves  of  the  Oaks  them- 
selves, which  became  Vocal.  1784  Cowper  TasA  iv.  159  The 
poet's  or  historian's  page,  by  one  Made  vocal  for  th'  amuse- 
ment of  the  rest.  1796  Southey  Lett./r,  Spain  (1799)  160 
Many  a  stream  That  from  the  neighbouring  hill  descended 
clear  Wound  vocal  thro'  the  valley.  18x5  Lamb  Elia  11. 
Superannuated  Man,  Stones  of  old  Mincing  Lanej..to  the 
footsteps  of  what  toil-worn  clerk  arc  your  everlasting  flints 
now  vocal?  1837  Wilkinson  Afa««.  .^  Cust.  Anc.  Egypt,  ii. 
(1841)  I.  59  note.  The  vocal  statue  of  the  supposed  Memnon 
isof  Amunoph  III.  1890  W.  }.  Gonnov  Foundry  156  There 
are  seven  steam-hammers,  .and  a  remarkably  vocal  saw  for 
cutting  red-hot  iron. 

c.  Of  musical  instruments.     Ch\t^y  poet. 

a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  5  Oct.  1664,  There  was  brought  a 
new  invented  instrument  of  musiq, . .  made  vocal  by  a  wheele, 
and  a  zone  of  parchment  that  rubb'd  horizontaly  against 
the  strings.  1738  Wesley  Ps.  cxxxvii.  ii,  Our  Harps,  no 
longer  vocal  now.  We  cast  aside.  1743  Francis  tr.  Hor.^ 
Odes  in.  i,  23  Nor  chaunt  of  birds,  nor  vocal  Ijxe  To  him 
can  sleep  afford.  1760  Fawkes  tr.  Anacrcan^  Ode  i.  5 
Rapt  I  strike  the  vocal  Shell— Hark— the  trembling  Chords 
rebel. 

6.  Jig.  Conveying  impressions  or  ideas  as  if  by 
speech ;  expressive,  eloquent. 

1608  ToPSELL  Serpents  134  By  a  mute  and  silent  way  it 
ascendeth,  and  bringeth  all  things  moriall  to  a  vocall  iustice, 
which  speaketh  in  action  though  not  in  voyce.  1608-11  Bf. 
Hall  Epist.  (1643)  328  Accusations  are  vocall.  Apologies 
dumbe.  1697  Evelyn  A'wwmw/.  Introd.  i  Medals. .(give 
me  leave  to  call  themj  Vocal  Monuments  of  Antiquity.  17x0 
Welton  Suffer.  Son  0/ God  I.  xiii.  343  The  Multitude  of 
my  successive  Miseries  might  become  Vocal,  and  never 
cease  to  Importune  Thy  Mercy.  1714  R.  Welton  Christ. 
Faith  <!(■  Pract.  209  That  vocal  blood  and  those  .'ipeaking 
wounds.  1897  Garden  24  April  294/3  Every  leaf  is  voca^ 
and  the  air  is  full  of  the  moist  fragrance  of  the  earth. 

Comb.  1649  Owen  Shaking  ^  Transl,  Heav.  <$■  Earth 
36  The  works  of  God . .  are  vocall -speaking  works  :  the  minde 
of  God  is  in  them. 

b.  spec.  (See  quot.)  rare~^. 

17*8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Arms,  Speaking,  or  Vocal  Arms, 
are  those  wherein  the  Figures  bear  an  Allusion  to  the  Name 
of  the  Family. 

6.  Operative  or  concerned  in  the  production  of 
voice.     Freq.  in  vocal  chord,  organs,  etc, 

X644  DicBV  Nat.  Bodies  xxxvi.  §  14.  318  Who  would  looke 
curiously  into  the  motions  of  the  dispositions  of  a  beastes 
vocal  instruments.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.  s.v.,  Vocal  nerves 
are  those  noble  sinews,  which  have  the  vertue  of  forming  the 
speech.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex,  Techn.  I,  Recurrent  Nrrz-es, 
by  some  called  Vocal,  because  they  are  spent  upon  the  In- 
struments of  Speech.  1751  Harris  Hermes  Wks,  {1841}  208 
What  these  vocal  organs  precisely  are,  is  not  in  all  respects 
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agreed  by  philosophers  and  anatomists.  1842  Penny  Cycl. 
XXII.  429/2  The  upward  current  of  air  passing  through 
the  larynx  produces  an  effect  on  the  vocal  ligameDts.  187a 
HuxLKY  Physiol,  vii.  178  These  sliarp  free  edges  of  the 
glottis  are  the  so-called  vocal  chords  or  vocal  ligaments. 
1887  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  IV.  391/2  The  vocal  bands 
deserve  a  separate  notice  on  account  of  their  great  physio, 
logical  importance.  « 

b.  spec.  Connected  with  the  utterance  of  vowel- 
sounds. 

1887  Alien.  >,  Neurol.  VIII.  7  The  vocal  (vowel)  mechan. 
ism  is  the  first  that  is  manifested  in  the  child. 

7.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  voice  (f  or  sound). 
1644  BuLwER  Chirol.  4  In  the  report  of  a  Piece,  the  eye 

being  the  nimbler  sense,  discernes  the  discharge  before  any 
intelligence  by  conduct  of  the  voc.ill  Wave  arrive  at  the 
eare.  1654  H.  L'Estrangk  Chas.  I  (1655)  i  Though  his 
[Charles's]  vocall  impediment  accompanyed  him  till  the 
fatall  stroke.  1795  Mason  Ck.  Music  ii.  154  They  must 
still  endeavour  to  hit  that  precise  medium  in  the  vocal 
faculty,  which  pronounces  and  sings  at  the  same  time.  1840 
Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  Ixii,  Mr.  Quilp  was  certainly  enter- 
taining himself  with  vocal  exercise.  i86a  H.  W.  Fuller 
pis.  C/i«/l.iii.  18  This 'vocal  fremitus  'is  more  pronounced 
in  adults  than  in  children.  1B81  Lady  Herbert  Edith  6 
Indifferent  to  everything  but  his  child's  beauty  and  vocal 
talents. 

b.  Of  the  nature  of  voice  or  sound. 
a  18x6  Heber  Traml.  Pindar  \i.  158  Of  vocal  shafts . .  that 
wildly  fly,     1844  Mrs.  Brow.mng  Lady  Geraldine  s  Court- 
ship xliv,  'Tis  the  eyes  that  shoot  out  vocal  light. 

8.  Full  of  voice  or  sound;  sounding,  resounding. 
Also  const,  by,  with. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  204  Hill,  or  Valley,"  Fountain,  or 
fresh  shade  Made  vocal  by  my  Song,  1697  Dryoen  Virg. 
Past.  IV.  4  Sicilian  Muse  prepare  To  make  the  vocal  Woods 
deserve  a  Consul's  care.  1717  Pope  Eloisa  140  Such  plain 
roofs  as  Piety  could  raise.  And  only  vocal  with  the  Maker's 
praise.  1746  Hervey  Medit.  (1818)  247  She  flies  the  vocal 
grove,  and  shuns  the  society  of  all  the  feathered  choir. 
1813  By.-.on  Age  oj  Bronze  xi.  This  was  not  the  method  of 
old  Rome,  When  Tully  fulmined  o'er  each  vocal  dome. 
i834P»iNGi.E  A/r.  Si.  viii.  288  The  inland  streams.. are 
vocal  in  spring  with  the  shrill  chirping  of  millions  of  frogs. 
1868  Farrar  Silence  ^  V.i.  (1875)  8  When  all  the  air  is 
vocal  with  whispering  trees,  and  singing  birds. 

9.  Readily  or  freely  expressing  oneself  in  speech ; 
giving  vent  to  one's  views  or  opinions. 

1871  Smiles  Chnrac.  ix.  (1876)  256  The  modern  English, 
as  compared .  .with  their  nimbler  more  communicative  and 
vocal  . .  neighbours,  the  modern  French  and  Irish.  1881 
Pall  Malic.  10  Feb.  i/i  That  policy  (of  coercion  in  Ire- 
land] may  have  done  something  to  pacify.. an  influential 
and  highly  vocal  class  in  England.  1887  Ibid.  4  March  1/2 
The  most  vocal  class  in  the  whole  community,  as  the  legal 
profession  may  fairly  be  described. 
B.  sb.      1.  a.  A  vowel.  Obs. 

1581  Stamyhi/rst  jSneis  To  Rdr.  (.\rb.)  14  Where  the 
next  woord  following  beginneth  with  a  vocal.  1586  — 
Treat.  IreL  9/2  in  Holinshed  I,  In  corruption  of  common 
lalke  we  find  that  (u)  with  his  vocale  is  easilie  lost  and 
suppressed  ;  so  we  sale  ere  for  euer  [etc.]. 
•f  b.  A  voiced  consonant.  Obs. 

1669  Holder  Elem.  Speech  78  To  soften  the  Occluse  Gin- 
gival Consonants,  byaltind  of.. addition  of  a  Spirital . .  to 
a  Vocal  producing  the  Vowel. 

2.  Vocal  faculty ;  power  of  speech. 

1838  Mrs.  Browning  .y^ra/tAiOT  11.  ju  Hath  language 
left  thy  lips,  to  place  Its  vocal  in  thine  eye? 

3.  A  member  of  a  Roman  Catholic  body  who 
has  a  right  to  vote  in  certain  elections. 

a  i«6o  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archaeol.  Soc.)  II.  109  In 
Conaght,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1650,  all  the  vocalls  of  the 
whole  province  there  apeeringe,  and  of  Carons  faction . . 
were  the  undernamed  (though  not  all,  but  some,  before 
theire  transgression  were  vocalls).  1718  Chambers  Cycl. 
S.V.,  A  Man  must  have  been  a  Religious  a  certain  number  of 
Years,  to  be  a  Vocal.  1811  W.  Jacob  Trav.  S.  Spain  64, 
I  am  afraid  I  should  only  create  disgust  were  I  to  dwell  on 
other  characters  among  the  vocals,  as  they  are  designated. 

Vocalic  ( vokse-lik) ,  a.  [f.  Vocal  a.  -^  -lo.  Of. 
F.  vocalique.'] 

L  Rich  in  vowels ;  composed  mainly  or  entirely 
of  vowels. 

1814  Scott  ii'av.  xxii,  The  Gaelic  language  being  un- 
commonly  vocalic  is  well  adapted  for  sudden  and  eitem. 
poraneous  poetry.  1846  Grotk  Greece  1.  xvi.  I.  473  Its 
richness,  its  flexibility  and  capacity  of  new  combinations, 
its  vocalic  abundance  and  metrical  pronunciation.  1859 
Patteson  in  Miss  Vonge  Li/e  (1874)  I.  439  Their  language 
is  all  vocalic  and  so  easy  to  put  into  writing, 
b.  Characterized  by  a  vowel  or  vowels. 

1874  Savce  Compar.  Philot.  ii  92  The  varying  vocalic 
forms  of  the  Imperfect  (tense).  18S7  A.  S.  Cook  Sievers' 
O-  'S'-  Gram.  129  Vocalic  or  strong  declension. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  vowel  or  vowels;  of  the  nature 
of  a  vowel. 

1851  in  yrnl  Ethnol.  Soc.  (1834)  HI.  264  The  series  of 
vocahc  and  consonantal  sounds.  1868  G.  Stephens  Runic 
MoH.  I.  25  Thesing.  accusative  ending  in  a  vowel  or  a  vocalic 
consonant.  1874  A.  B.  Davidson  [ntrod.  Hebr.  Gram.  loi 
Sometimes  the  vocalic  termination  is  written  with  yod 
'*?,'  cV  *"  ^'*''"''-*  O.  E.  Phonology  ig  In  final  unaccented 
sj^lables  e  was  developed  from  a  vocalic  liquid  or  nasal. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  affecting  or  concerning,  a 
vowel  or  vowels. 

i8«i  Graham  £«,f.  Word.Bk.Amxai.,  In  words  of  Gothic 
origin  we  more  frequently  find  that  internal  vocalic  and  con- 
sonant.^1  changes  are  employed  to  produce  the  new  word 
1876  DousF.  Grimms  Laiu  171  Of  the  corresponding  vocalic 
affections,  the  palatal ..  is  as  much  European  as  Aryan.  1876 
Blackie  Lang,  t,  Lit.  Scot.  Highl.  i.  63  No  man  with  an 
ear  will  deny  vocalic  depth.,  to  the  following  lines 

VOCalion  {yoV?-\an).      [f.  Vocal  a.  +  -ion.] 
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A  musical  instrument  of  the  nature  of  a  harmonium 
with  broad  reeds,  producing  sounds  somewhat 
resembling  the  human  voice. 

Invented  in  1882  by  J.  Baillie  Hamilton. 

l88a  Daily  .Vews  17  Apr.  2/2  'The  vocalion  resembles  in 
form  a  small  organ,  and  is  constructed  of  various  dimen- 
sions, some  having  but  one  row  of  keys  (or  manuals),  others 
having  two  keyboards  and  pedals.  1889  Grove  Diet.  Mus. 
IV.  320  .\  main  peculiarity  of  the  Vocalion  is  that  the  reeds 
are  placed  above  the  pallets  and  below  the  slides. 

Vocalism  (vJuJcaliz'm).  [f.  Vocal  a.  +  -ism. 
Cf.  F.  vocalisme,  mod.L.  vocalismus,  in  sense  2  b.] 

1.  The  exercise  of  the  voice  or  vocal  organs  in 
speech. 

1864  Webster,  Vocalism,  the  exercise  of  the  vocal  organs. 
j866  Felton^mc.  <-  Mad.  6>.  I.  i.  ii  Rough  and  violent 
intonations  embodied  in  mimetic  vocalism  the  harsh,  the 
painful,  the  agitating  passions.  1873  F.  Hall  Mod.  Eng. 
19  We  should  now  be  talking  in  monosyllables,  and  eking 
out  our  scantiness  of  vocalism  by  nods,  shrugs,  winks,  and 
other  resources  of  pantomime. 

b.  The  art  of  exercising  the  voice  in  singing. 
_  1884  Sala  Joitrn.  due  South  \.  XX.  (1887)  255  Italian  vocal- 
ism seems  to  me  to  be  extremely  beautiful  everywhere  save 
in  Italy  itself,  where  singing  out  of  tune..seem[s]  to  be  the 
rule.  1889  Daily  Nems  28  June  2/3  A  professor  of  vocalism 
to  the  family  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  1903  Sat. 
Rev.  16  May  614/2  When  vocalism  is  wanted.. her  vocal 
art  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

2.  A  vocal  sound  or  articulation. 

1873  Earle  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  (ed.  2)  §  J26  In  the 
schools,  children  are  allowed  to  utter  such  thick.lipped 
vocalisms  as  Mosos. 

b.  A  system  of  vowels  ;  the  use  of  vowels. 

1873  Earle  Philol.  Eng,  Tongue  (ed.  2)  §  109  There  is  one 
dialect  of  our  family  which  is  distinguished  for  such  a  vocal- 
ism, and  that  is  Mreso-Gothic.  1891  A.  L.  Mayhew  O.  E. 
Phonology  Pref.  p.  v.  The  subject  of  my  book  is  the  Vocal. 
ism  and  Consonantism  of  Old  English  or  Anglo-Saxon. 

Vocalist  (v^u'kalist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.  Cf. 
F.  vocalist t  in  sense  2.] 

1 1.  An  utterer  of  words ;  a  speaker.   Obs.~^ 

1613  Jackson  Creed  11.  iv.  S  6  The  ciuill  Magistrates 
facilitie  to  countenance  euery  prating  Discontent,  or  forth- 
putting  Vocalist. 

2.  A  vocal  musician  ;  a  singer. 

1834  Ainsworth  Rooiwood  11.  i.  Preparing  himself,  like 
certain  other  accomplished  vocalists,  with  a  few  preliminary 
hems  and  haws.  1858  H.  Spencer  Ess.  I.  370  Now,  in 
singing,  this  tremulousness  of  voice  is  very  effectively  used 
by  some  vocalists  in  highly  pathetic  passages.  i88s  Steven- 
son Prince  Otto  11.  iv.  102  She  was  a  good  vocalist ;  and,  even 
m  speech,  her  voice  commanded  a  great  range  of  changes. 

trans/.  1897  G.  Allen  Type-writer  Girl  viiL  86  Little 
vocalists . .  carolled  songs  without  words  in  the  sky  overhead. 

Hence  Vocall'stlc  a.,  pertaining  to  vocal  music 
or  musicians. 

1884  Bazaar  12  Dec.  629/2  Vocalistic  feats,  .which  would 
put  to  shame  most  of  the  public  singers  of  the  day. 

Vocality  (vokasiiti).    [f.  Vooal  a.  -v  -itt.] 

1.  The  quality  of  having  voice  or  utterance  ;  the 
possession  or  exercise  of  vocal  powers. 

'S97  \'  King  On  Jonas  (1618)  34  Sentences  of  scripture, 
expressing  the  loudnesse  and  vocality  of  sinne.  1657  Divint 
Lot'er-2j  Now  as  concerninge  the  maner  of  exerci-sing  these 
Deuotions,  it  ought  cheifly  to  be  done  in  Spirit  and  mind, 
and  without  any  vocalitie  at  all.  1794  E.  Darwin  Zoon.  I. 
xvii.  192  The  movements  of  her  eyes  and  eyelids,  and  of  the 
intricate  muscles  of  vocality.  1818  Monthly  Mag.  XLVL 
321  If  >;ou  consider  attentively  the  proportion  of  vocality 
needed  in  articulating  each  consonant.  1839  Marryat  F. 
Mildmay  xxiv.  Fearing  she  might  not  confine  herself  to 
vocality.  1865  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  xx.  vi.  (1872!  IX.  122 
Cats  do  execution  for  a  time,  but  cannot  stand  the  confine- 
ment., and  object  (think  with  what  vocality). 

2.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  uttered  or  utter- 
able  ;  vocal  quality  or  nature. 

i6a3  CocKERAH  I,  Vocalitie,  the  tune  or  sound  of  the 
voice.  i8fi3  A.  Melville  Bell  Princ.  Speech  107  When 
the  Stammerer  can . .  keep  the  tongue  and  jaw  steady  during 
the  continuous  flow  of  the  vocality  of  /. 

b.  //.  Vocal  properties  or  sounds,  sftc.  as  dis- 
played in  singing. 

1667  Pepys  Diary  30  Dec.,  Not  understanding  the  words, 
I  lose  the  benefit  of  the  vocalitys  of  the  musick,  and  it 
proves  only  instrumental.  1774  '  J.  Collier  '  Mus.  Trim. 
I1775)  9<.  '  was  informed.. that  I  could  not  see  him,  as  he 
was  then  busied  in  performing  his  vocalities.  J833  J.  Rush 
Phtlos.  Human  Voice  iii.  (ed.  2)  55  The  five  tonic  sounds 
to  which  the  vocalities  of  the  subtonics  bear  a  resemblance, 
are  er-\,  oo.ie,  e-n,  e.ni,  i-n.  1884  Century  Mag.  XXVIII. 
510  What  in  all  the  vocalities  of  Nature  is  there  to  compare 
with . .  this  cloistered  melodist  ? 

3.  Phonetics.  The  quality  of  being  (a)  voiced 
or  {h')  vocalic. 

1669  Holder  Elem.  Speech  58  L.  and  R.  being  in  extreams, 
one  of  Roughness,  the  other  of  Smoothness  and  freeness  of 
Vocality,  are  not  easie  . .  to  be  pronounced  spiritally. 
1748  Phil.  Trans.  XLV.  402  My  present  Design  ,.  is  to 
give  a  List  of  Vowels,  whereby  to  discriminate,  as  con- 
veniently as  may  be,  all  the  Instances  of  Vocality  that 
occur,  distinctly,  in  the  English  Language.  1874  Sweet  in 
Trans.  Philol.Soc.  538  Even  in  the  present  literary  English 
we  find  initial  vocality  still  preserved  in  the  words  viin  (from 
/ana),  vxt  and  vixen. 

Vocalization  (voiikabii^''j3n).  [f.  next  -(- 
-ATION,  or  ad.  F.  vocalisation  (1835).] 

L  The  action  of  vocalizing  or  the  fact  of  being 
vocalized  ;  utterance  with  the  voice. 

ii^t  Penny  Cycl.  XXII.  431/2  In  this  stammer  the  diffi- 
culty IS  not  to  produce  voice,  but  to  control  its  quantities. 
Vocalization  freely  takes  place,  but  (etc.).   1856  Kane  Arct. 
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Expl.  I.  XXX.  410  His  vocalization  is  something  between  the 
mooing  of  a  cow  and  the  deepest  baying  of  a  mastiff.  1865 
Tylor  Early  Hist.  Man.  iv.  73  Mere  vocalizations  of  the 
movements  of  the  mouth.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII, 
450  A  break  will  at  once  occur  in  the  vocalisation  of  the 
lettery: 

b.  Mode  of  utterance  or  pronunciation,  esp,  of 
vowel  sounds. 

1855  pALEY  ySschyius  167/1  It  IS  of  coufse  uncertain 
whether  the  word . .  is  a  Greek  vocalisation  of  a  Persian  word. 
x868  Blackie  in  Athenxutn  12  Dec  797/2  In  the  gamut  of 
the  vowels . .  the  English  have  set  up  a  vocalization  of  their 
own.  1873  Earle  Fhilol.  Eng.  Tongue  (ed.  2)  §  179  Its 
French  vocalisation  has  resulted  in  toil. 
C.  Expression  in  words  or  speech. 

1887  spectator  5  Nov.  1473  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  this 
week  contributed  largely  to  this  vocalisation  of  the  Home- 
rulers'  case. 

2.  Mus.  The  action  or  art  of  producing  musical 
sounds  with  the  voice  ;  exercise  of  the  voice  in 
singing. 

x8j3  Smedlcy  L,  .*4>-««rflf/xxv.2i5  Itisnoteveryone  who 
is  gifted  with  the.  .talent  of  vocalization.  1863  E.  C  Clay- 
TOnQuet-ns  o/SangU.  386 Mile.  Piccolomini. .  boreacertain 
similitude  to  the  great  German  singer,  though  in  point  of 
vocalization  she  was  very  inferior.  1883  tgthCent.  May  867 
On  a  visit  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,..!  heard. -illustra- 
tions  of  nearly  all  the  principal  subjects  belonging  to  the 
repertoire  of  technical  vocalisation. 

b.  spec.  The  action  of  singing  upon  a  vowel  to 
one  or  more  notes. 

1889  Grove's  Did.  Mus.  IV.  321  Vocalisation  is  therefore  , 
one  part  of  the  operation  of  pronunciation,  the  other  being 
articulation. 

3.  The  insertion  of  vowel-signs  in  forms  of  writ- 
ing consisting  mainly  or  entirely  of  consonants. 

184s  Pitman  Man.  Phonography  (ed.  7)  27  Vocalization 
of  double  Consonants.  1847  Ibid.  (ed.  8)  35  Vocalization 
of  Words.  18^  Athenxum  10  June  571/2  The  question  of 
vocalization.. is  one  of  the  highest  importance  in  Biblical 
criticism.  1883  A.  Roberts  O.  T.  Revision  vii.  145  The 
important  subject  of  vocalization . .  here  falls  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly considered. 

4.  Phonetics.  Conversion  into  a  voiced  sound. 
1874  Sweet  in  Trans.  Pkilol.  Soc.  539  It  seems,  therefore, 

that  the  vocalization  of  initial  (and  also  medial)  s  in  English 
is  merely  a  case  of  levelling,  caused  by  the  analogy  of  the 
vocal  ^and  v. 

6.  The  utterance  of  vowel  sounds. 

1887  Alien,  9f  Neurol.  VIII.  /Vocalization  (vowelizing)  Is 
the  expression  of  an  emotion,  an  indistinct  sensation,  not  an 
idea. 

Vocalize  (vi?u-kaUiz),  V.  [f.  Vocal  v.  +-ize. 
Cf.  F.  vocaliser  (1835),  Pg.  vocaiisar,  -tzar,  Sp. 
-tzar,  It.  -izzare.'] 

L  trans.  To  form  into  voice ;  to  make  audible 
by  utterance  ;  to  utter  or  articulate. 

1669  Holder  Elem.  Speech  30  It  is  one  thing  to  Breath,  or 
give  an  Impulse  to  breath  alone  ;  another  thing,  to  vocalize 
that  breath,/,  e.  in  its  passage  through  the  Larynx  to  give  it 
the  sound  of  Humane  Voyce.  Ibid,  bo  The  Vowels  are  made 
by  a  free  passage  of  Breath  Vocalized  through  the  cavity  of 
the  Mouth.  1673  [R.  Leigh]  /"rrtw^/.  ,/?M.  119  Every  breath 
of  moving  air  may  continue  articulate,  especially  if  vocaliz'd 
in  Sir  S.  Moreland's  trumpet.  1867  A.  Melville  Bell 
Visible  S/eech  gi  A  fakhful  copy  of  the  native  pronuncia- 
tion which  readers  in  all  countries  will  vocalize  alike.  1899 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  65  A  similar  inability  to  control 
the  tongue  can  be  demonstrated  by  making  the  patient 
vocalise  r. 
b.  To  sing. 

1798  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jmls.  C1799)  II.  146  Our  small  com- 
pany  had  vocalized  all  the  songs  in  the  opera,  in  such  a 
manner  as  I  never  heard  them  executed  upon  any  theatre  in 
London.  1851  E.  FitzGerald  Lett,  (1889)  1.  213  How 
would  you  like  to  see  me.  .scoring  up  semibreves  on  a  staff 
for  half  a  dozen  Rustics  to  vocalize  ? 

2.  Phonetics,  a.  To  convert  into  a  vowel. 

1844  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  I.  249  It  is  true  that  the  objection- 
able sound  might  be.. got  rid  of, .by  vocalizing  the  second 
consonant,  especially  if  a  labial.  1871  Kennedy /'w^/iV5'<rA. 
Lat.  Grant.  8  §  12  Poets  sometimes  vocalize  v-consonans 
before  a  vowel:  as  sjl-u-x  for  sil-vx.  1891  A.  L.  Mayhew 
O.  E,  Phonology  67  Ea  =  au,  the  u  of  which  is  the  w  vocal- 
ized when  standing  at  the  end  of  a  syllable. 

b.  To  utter  with  voice  (^as  distinguished  from 
breath) ;  to  render  sonant. 

1836  Smart  Pronouncing  Did.  p.  xxx,  s  is  always  voca- 
lized,  that  isj  pronounced  as  2,  when,  in  forming  the  plural 
of  a  noun.. It  can  be  so  j-ronounced.  1848  Proc.  Philol. 
Soc.  111.  169  If  we  were  asked  why  the  Cochin-Chinese 
vocalized  the/,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  other  rea- 
son than  that  some  languages  are  distinguished,  .by  the 
softness  of  their  pronunciation. 

3.  To  endow  with  voice ;  to  render  vocal  or 
articulate. 

1858  W.  Irving  in  Li/e  ^  i^«.  (1864)  IV.  219  In  this  way, 
hy  turns,  you  vocalize  the  whole  Union,  and  make  the  grow- 
ing chorus  of  the  Revolution  rise  from  every  part  of  it. 
xS/a  SvMONos  introd.  Study  Dante  226  It  was  not  merely 
the  painting  of  bis  age  that  Dante  absorbed  into  himself 
and  vocalized. 

4.  1  o  furnish  with  vowels  or  vowel-signs. 

1845  Pitman  Man.  Phonography  (ed.  7)  27  These  series 
of  double  consonants  are  vocalized  in  the  following  manner. 
1889  Amer.  Jrnl.  Philol.  X.  232  Arabic  books,  especially 
Arabic  poetry,  are  vocalized  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the 
West. 

6.  intr.  To  perform  vocal  music  ;  to  sing. 

iZyi  Eraser's  Mag.  II.  503  He.. would  therefore  endea- 
vour to  vocalize,  if  an  auditory  were  to  be  found.  1879  H. 
James  Daisy  Miller  ii.  I.  69  The  young  lady,  who  was 
still  strolling  along  in  front  of  them,  softly  vocalising. 


VOCALIZED. 

b.  spec,  (Seequots.) 

1873H.C.  Banister.V«j«:254  VocaiiiCy  losing  with  several 
notes  to  one  vowel,  as  distinguished  from  Sol-faing,  or  Sol- 
misation.  1889  Grove's  Diet.  Mus,  IV.  321  To  vocalise  is. . 
to  sing  upon  a  vowel,  whether  one  note  or  a  series  of  notes, 
in  coatradistiDCtion  to  singing  to  separate  syllables. 

Hence  Vo*calized///.  a. ;  Vo*oali»ing  vbL  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. ;  Vo'caliser,  one  who  vocalizes  or 
gives  expression  (to  something). 

i88a  A.  Macfari-Anb  ConsangMinity  17  ^Vocalised  equiva- 
lent fayoyo.  1898  Wistm  Gas.  7  Oct.  3/1  The  sweetest 
and  most  delicately  vocalised  dialect  in  Britain.  1901  H. 
Mt;RRAV  R.  Buchanoft  81  Browning  and  Tennyson,  ..  as 
the  typical  *vocalisers  of  modern  religious  thought.     1863 

A.  Melville  Bell  Frinc.  Speech  164  The  glottis  is  in  the 
'vocalizing  position,  and  the  breath  in  passing  through  it 
creates  sonorous  vibration.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VII. 
452  There  is  great  danger  of  vocalising  with  the  short  in- 
spiration. 

Vo'caller.  rarr'\  [f.  Vocals.]  =  Vocalist 2. 

1876  Bbsant  &  Rice  Gold.  Butterfly  xviii,  Presently  that 
young  lady  discovers  that  she  is  not  likely  to  get  cracked 
up  as  a  vocaller. 

Vocally  (v<?a*kaU),  adv,    [f.  Vocal  a.  +  -ly  2.] 

1.  In  a  vocal  manner,  by  or  with  the  voice  ;  in 
spoken  words. 

1483  Caxtoh  Gold.  Leg,  (1892)  15  As  to  the  thirde  [name) 
vocaily,  for  as  moche  as  by  the  voys  he  was  callyd  Jhesus. 
i6z6  A.  Roberts  Treat.  Witckcraji  Title-p.,  Her  contract 
vocally  made  between  the  Deuill  and  her,  in  solemne  termes. 
1656  S.  H.  Golden  Law  74  Neither  Moses  nor  Joshua  were 
Usurpers,  though  not  vocally  chosen  by  the  people.    1659 

B.  Jones  Hermxlogi-Hnt  42  In  that  the  first  and  second 
persons  of  the  Verb  be  as  well  digitally  as  vocally 
notified.  17*6  De  Foe  Hist.  Devil  11.  iii.  (1840)  198  By 
whispering  to  her  vocally  when  she  was  asleep.  1782  Eliz. 
Blower  Geo.  Bateman  II.  136  The  valet,  though  he  durst 
not  vocally  express  his  admiration. .,  yet  leered  familiarly. 
1848  R-  J.  WiLBERFORCE  Doctv,  tncamatton  xii.  (1852)  301 
That  which  we  in  all  our  prayers  and  thanksgivings  do 
vocally, .. the  ancient  Church. .did  visibly.  1847  Emily 
Bronte  Wuthering  //.  i,  I '  never  told  my  love  '  vocally. 
iJte7S.  Crane  rAiVrfFwAr/ii-BThe  dog.,  gave  vent  to  little 
sobs  in  a  wild  attempt  to  vocally  describe  his  gladness. 

b.  Contrasted  with  mentally. 
a  X638  Mede  Wks.  (1672)  366  That  which  every  Christian 
doth  mentally  and  vocally,  when  he  commends  his  prayers 
to  God  the  Father  through  Jesus  Christ.  1671  Woodhead 
St.  Teresa  i.  vi.  315  Whence  it  falls  out,  that  those,  who  in 
this  manner  pray  vocally,  are  very  often  by  God  exalted. . 
to  Contemplation.  1738  Watebland  Chr.  Sacrifice  Expl. 
App.  59  In  Baptism,  .we  represent  and  commemorate  men- 
tally, vocally,  and  manually,  (in  Mind,  and  by  Mouth,  and 
by  significant  Actions)  the  Death  and  Burial  of  Christ  our 
Lord.  187a  Spurceon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xxi.  2  Jesus  prayed 
vocally  as  well  as  mentally. 

2.  By  means  of  singing ;  in  vocal  music. 

17x6  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5487/3  Mr.  Purcell's  Te  Deum 
will  be  vocally  and  instrumen tally  performed.  17*4  Ibid. 
No.  6324/2  An  Anthem . .  will  be  vocally  and  instrumentally 
performed.  x87a  Spubgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ivii.  8  Vocally  and 
instrumentally  will  I  celebrate  thy  worship.  X90X  Athenxuin 
27J  uly  134/3  MadameSuzanne  Adams  wassuccessful  vocally. 

3.  In  respect  of  vowels, 

1873  Earlk  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  (ed.  2)  §  (>^^  Those 
syllables  which  are  vocally  of  the  lowest  consideration. 

Vocalness.     [f.  Vocal  a.]     (See quot.) 

17x7  Bailev  (voL  II),  Vocalness^  a  vocal  Quality,  [Hence 
in  later  Diets.] 

t  Vocate*  sh,  Obs.  Forms  :  o.  4-5  voket,  4-5 
vokett-,  5  vokett,  vokyte.  &,  4  vok-,  vocate, 
5  vocat.  [Aphetic  f.  avoket,  avocat  Advocate  sbi\ 
An  advocate,  in  various  senses. 

a.  1303  R.  Brunne  HaiidL  Synne  5402  Jyf  J>ou  yn  false- 
hedc  so  moche  3ede,..To  consente  to  a  fals  luggyng.  Or 
hyredyst  a  voket  to  swyche  t>yng,  13..  Propr.  Sand. 
(Vernon  MS.)  in  Herrig  Archiv  Stud.  neu.  Spr.  LXXXI. 
315/113  We  ban  euer  a  good  voket  To  foren  his  holi  fader 
set.  X393  Langl.  p.  pi.  C.  hi.  61  Were  bede  to  J'at  bru- 
dale . . vy tailers  and  vokettus  of  l?e  Arches.  14..  in  Wr.- 
Wulcker  680/31  Hie  causidicuSj  a  vokyte.  ^  X440  Gesta 
Rom.  Iii.  372  (Add.  MS.),  Bi  the  foxe  are  vndirstondyn  vo- 
kettes,  prelates  of  causes  temporall,  courteers,  lurrours,  and 
wily  men,  c  X475  Cath.  Angl.  404/1  (A),  A  Vokett,  vbi  A 
plettere. 

fi.  13 . .  Cursor  M.  20927  (Gott.)  Paule,  l?at  saul  had  first  to 
nam. .  First  he  was  \>c  iuus  vocate  [Cott.  auocate],  And  syden 
he  come  till  postil  state.  1377  Langl.  P.  Ft.  B.  11.  60  Were 
boden  to  |>e  bridaile..vitaillers  and  vokates  of  l>e  arches. 
X4a6  LvDG.  De  Guil.  Filgr.  4847  My  wondys  I  geuc.To 
plete  for  hem  when  they  ha  nede . .  I  make  ther  vocat  of  my 
blood.  ?X4..  in  Wars  Eng.  in  France  (Rolls)  II.  525  Re- 
ceyvoures,  Procutours,  Vocaiis.  1509  Fisher  Wks.  (1876) 
282  Our  sauyour  Ihesu  is.  .a  suffycyent  vocate  for  vs  before 
the  face  of  his  fader.  <zi5i3  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  516  A 
vocat  named  Peter  Puyssour,  and  a  felowe  of  his  named 
mabter  John  Godarde. 

t  Vocate,  V.  Obs.—^  [f.  L.  vocal-,  ppl.  stem  of 
vocdre  to  call.]   trans.  To  call  or  summon. 

a  1548  Hall  Ckron.,  Hen.  VII,  40  Your  realme  to  the 
which  you  be  bothe  (as  you  saye)  inberitoure,  and  by  your 
people  accercited  and  vocated  vnto. 

Vocation  (vtfk^'J^n).  Forms:  5-7  vocacion, 
5  -cioun,  5-0  -cyon,  -tioun,  6  wocatioun,  6- 
Tocation.     [a.  OF.  vocacion^  -ation  (F.  vocation, 

=  Sp.  vocacion,  Pg.  vocafdo.  It.  vocazione),  or  ad. 
L.  vocation',  vocdtio,  noun  of  action  f.  vocdre  to 
call,  summon.] 

1.  The -action  on  the  part  of  God  of  calling  a 
person  to  exercise  some  special  function,  especially 
of  a  ipiritual  nature,  or  to  fill  a  certain  position ; 
divine  influence  or  guidance  towards  a  definite  (esp. 
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religious)  career ;  the  fact  of  being  so  called  or 
directed  towards  a  special  work  in  life;  natural 
tendency  to,  or  fitness  for,  such  work. 

X426  LvDG.  De  Guil,  Filgr,  10808  Thapostles.  .By  choys 
&  by  elleccioun  And  also  by  vocacioun, . .  kam  to  hym.  1526 
TiNOALE  I  Cor.  i.  1  Paul  by  vocacion  the  Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ  thorowe  the  will  of  god.  1528  Roy  Rede  we  (Arb.) 
107  Of  Saynt  Thomas  of  Caniourbury. .  i  beleve  and . .  trust 
yf  that  he  were  ..  of  oure  lordes  vocacion  (etc.].  1649 
F.  Roberts  Clavis  Bibl.  92  His  Vocation  or  calling  by  God 
to  be  Governour  of  Israel  in  Moses  stead,  is  repeated.  x66o 
F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav,  128  A  Cordelier,  ..being  at 
Goa,  moved  with  a  pious  vocation,  went  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  these  parts.  1728  Chambers  Cycl,  s.v.,  'Tis  a 
Rule,  that  none  are  to  enter  the  Ecclesiastick  or  Monastick 
State,  withoul  a  particular  Vocation,  or  Call.  1753  Diary 
Blue  Nuns  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  VIII.  126  Peggy 
Johnson  [a  postulant]  left  our  house  haveing  no  vocation. 
1840  Carlvle  Heroes  iv.  (1904)  117  Luther  and  Knox  were 
by  express  vocation  Priests,  and  did  faithfully  perform  that 
function  in  its  common  sense.  1852  Ld.  Cockburn  Jeffrey 
'•  353i  ^  wish  I  had  more  of  the  inward  vocation  to  the  holy 
office.  x888  Bernard  Fr,  World  to  Cloister  i.  5  You  see, 
it  is  a  question  of  vocation — where  I  am  called  there  must 
I  go. 

b.  The  action  on  the  part  of  God  (or  Christ)  of 
calling  persons  or  mankind  to  a  state  of  salvation 
or  union  with  Himself;  the  fact  or  condition  of 
being  so  called.     (Cf,  Calling  vbi.  sb.  9,) 

1503  Ord.  Ctysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  v.  P  vj.  As  the 
deuyll  blyndeth  the  synner,  so  he  hym  maketh  to  lose  the 
herynge  of  the  vocacyon  that  our  lorde  vnto  hym  maketh. 
1526  Filgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  262  b,  That  vnspekable 
mercy  that  thou  shewed  in  theyr  vocacyon  or  callynge. 
1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  in.  306  As  by  vocation  and 
election  God  maketh  his  elect.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  Afnos 
comm.,  Foreshewing.. the  vocation  of  al  Nations  to  Christ. 
1646  E.  F[isher]  Marroiv  Mod.  Divin.  (ed.  2)  186  There- 
fore sayih  he  you  must  not  look  for  sanctification,  till  you 
come  to  Christ  in  vocation.  1672  Disc.  Evangelical  Lo7>e 
33  There  is  Vocation,  or  an  effectual  Calling  to  the  know- 
ledg  of  Christ  by  the  Gospel,  a  1771  J.  Gill  Expos.  O.  T. 
Ps.  cxiv.  I  (1810)  IV.  192/1  An  emblem  of  the  Lord's  people 
in  effectual  vocation,  coming  out  of  bondage  into  liberty. 
i8a6  G,  S.  Faber  Di^c.  Romanism  (1853)262  He  calls  with 
a  saving  and  beatifying  vocation.  1898  C.  Bell  tr. //wj'f. 
man's  Cathedral  xi.  233  The  vocation  of  the  Jewish  nation 
is  set  forth  in  these  three  doorways. 

C.   Vocation  of  the  Gentiles  (cf.  Acts  x.45,  etc.). 

So  F.  la  vocation  des  Gentils  (Calvin). 

1649  F.  Roberts  C/az//j^/^/.  611  Vocation  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  many  spirituall  Priviledges  of  the  Church.  166a  J. 
DAViEStr.  Olearius'  Voy.Aynbass,  129  They  pitch  on  Twelf- 
day,  as  that  on  which  sometime  happened  the  vocation  of 
the  Gentiles. 

2.  The  particular  function  or  station  to  which  a 
person  is  called  by  God ;  a  mode  of  life  or  sphere 
of  action  regarded  as  so  determined.  (Cf.  Calling 
vbi.  sb,  10.) 

1487  Caxton  Bk.  Good  Manners  d  vi  b  (Stanf),  The  pryn- 
cipal  of  theyr  vocacyon  is  for  to  defende  the  fayth.  1502 
Ord.  Crysten  Men  ( W.  de  W.  1506)  1,  iv.  D  iiij,  Vf  they  [sc. 
kings]  gouerne  iruely  the  realme  of  theyr  conscyence  and 
the  estate  of  theyr  vocacyon.  1545  Ekinklow  Compl.  iii. 
15  He  wil  gyue  grace  to  the  kyng,  to  walke  in  his  vocacyon. 
i56sSTAPLETON^i^^n  Faith  129  (jregory  Naziansen  leaving 
the  bishoprick  of  Constantinople,  much..serche  was  made 
to  finde  a  worthy  man  to  occupy  that  high  vocation.  1642 
Fuller  Holy^  Pro/.  St.  iv.  ix.  281  Heaven  is  his  vocation, 
and  therefore  he  counts  earthly  employments  avocations. 
a  179a  V.  Knox  Serm.  xxiii.  507  l*t  us  go  forth  to  our 
various  employments,  resolved  to  walk  worthy  of  pur  Chris- 
tian vocation.  1847  C.  Bronte  Jane  Eyre  xxii,  'I  shall 
Jrobably  take  the  veil.' . .  *  The  vocation  will  fit  you  to  a  hair", 
thought.  1888  LiDDON  in  Chr.  World  Pulpit  XXXIV. 
388  In  some  quarters,  the  missionary's  life.. is  regarded  a3 
a  profession  rather  than  as  a  vocation. 

b.  One's  ordinary  occupation,  business,  or  pro- 
fession.    (Cf.  Calling  vbL  sb.  11.) 

1553  T.  Wilson  Rhei.  95  b,  By  vocation  of  life  a  souldiour 
is  counted  a  great  bragger,  and  a  vaunter  of  hymselfe. 
1566  Painter  Pal,  Fleas.  I.  Ded.  5  The  same  hath. .com- 
mended suche  unto  her  highnes..as  officers  right  worthy 
their  vocations.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  11^^  i.  ii.  114  Why, 
Hal,  'tis  my  Vocation  Hal :  'Tis  no  sin  for  a  man  to  labour 
in  his  Vocation.  1610  Rowlands  Martin  Mark-all  13  If 
there  bee  any  in  OAir  vocation  or  calling,  that  Hue  disorderly 
and  out  of  compasse,  what  trade  can  you  name  that  doe  not 
the  like.  i6aa  Peacham  Compl.  Genti.  i.  12  Vsefull  neces- 
saries for  our  vocations,  and  callings.  167a  Marvkll  Reh. 
Transp.  I.  118,  I  cannot  but  be  sorry  that  he  hath  under- 
taken this  desperate  vocation.  1718  Steele  Sped.  No.  304 
f  3  Your  Petitioner's  Ancestor ..  was  the  first  of  that  Voca- 
tion in  Britain  ;  who.,  was  by  way  of  Eminency  called  the 
Stationer,  x-^z-ji  H.  Walpole  Vertue's  Anecd.  Faint. 
(1786)  II.  242  It  is  idle  to  write  a  panegyric  on  the  greatest 
man  in  any  vocation.  i8ao  W.  Irving^^^^M^^.  II.  356  In 
addition  to  his  other  vocations,  he  was  the  singing-master  of 
the  neighbourhood,  1871  Ainswobth  Tower  Hill  i.  i,  A 
droll-looking  wight,  whose  vocation  was  proclaimed  by  his 
motley  garb.  1879  St.  George's  Hosp.  Rep,  IX.  554  The 
vocations  of  the  women .  .expose  them  to  sudden  changes  of 
temperature. 

c.  collect.  Those  who  follow  a  particular  busi- 
ness or  profession. 

1587  Harrison  fw^/aMt/ n.  V.  (1877)  1.  13a  Euerie  func* 
tion  and  seuerall  vocation  striueth  with  other.  1580  Put- 
tenham  Eng.  Foesie  iii.  xxix.  (Arb.)  289  It  is  comefy  that 
euery  estate  and  vocation  should  be  knowen  by  the  differ- 
ences of  their  habit.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath,  ii.  xxvi.  137 
Some  Lawes  are  addressed,  .to  particular  Provinces  ;  some 
to  particular  Vocations  ;  and  some  to  particular  Men. 

3.  A  call  to  a  public  position. 

1553Q.  Marv  inSirype  AVc/.  ^rw,  (1721)  III.  App.  vi.  10 
Speciallye  synce  the  tyme  of  her  vocation  to  the  crowne. 


VOCATIVE. 

b.  The  action,  on  the  part  of  an  ecclesiastical 
body,  of  calling  a  person  to  the  ministry  or  to  a 
particular  office  or  charge  in  the  Church.  (Cf. 
Calling  vbi,  sb.  3  b.) 

X578  2nd  Bk.  Discipline  iii,  Vocatioun  or  calling.. is  ane 
lauchfuU  way,  be  the  quhilk  qualifeit  personis  is  promotit 
to  ane  spirituall  office  within  the  kirk  of  God.  is88Udall 
Demonstr.  Discipl.  (Arb.)  67  The  gouernors  of  the  Church 
may  not  meddle,  but  onely  in  church-matters,  as  for  ex- 
ample, vocation,  and  abdication.  1637  Gillespie  Eng. 
Fop.  Cerem.  in.  viii.  105  As  the  vocation  of  Ministers  per- 
taineth  to  the  whole  Church,  so  to  the  same  also  pertaineth 
the  removing  of  Ministers.  1847  tr.  Bunsen's  Ch.  0/ Future 
v.  116  Here  the  natural  and  historical  form,  that  of  call  (or 
vocation)  meets  us  at  once.  It  is  recognised  as  belonging  to 
the  congregation.  x86o  Hook  Lives  Abps.  I.i.  2  A  vocation 
to  pastoral  duty  in  the  manufacturing  districts  demanded . . 
his  energies  for  five  and  thirty  years. 

1 4.  ?  Designation,  title.   Obs.~'^ 

c  1477  Caxton  Jason  116  Knowest  not  thou  wel  that  euery 
man  of  nobie  name  or  vocacion  is  holden  &  bounden  to  paye 
and  holde  his  promesse. 

1 5.  The  action  of  summoning  an  assembly  or 
its  members.  Obs,  rare. 

C1480  Henryson  Test.  Cress.  272  Befoir  Cupide..[he] 
Speiris  the  caus  of  that  vocatioun.  177a  Hartford  Merc. 
Suppl.  18  Sept.  i/i  The  letters  of  vocation  for  the  new 
Senators  appointed  by  the  King  of  Sweden. 

+  6.  Appeal,  entreaty,  petition.   Obs.  rare. 

1574  in  Maitl.  CI.  Misc.  (1840)  1.  98  That  ane  publict 
huiniiiatioun  and  fast,  togidder  with  an  ernest  vocatioun 
and  prayar,  be  institutit.  1587  M.  Grove  Pelops  Sf  Hi/>p. 
(1878)  18  Some  on  Venus,  some  to  Luna  make  their  vocation. 

Vocational  (v^jk^^-Jsnal),  a.  [f.  Vocation  -i- 
-AL.]  Of,  pertaining  or  relating  to,  a  vocation  or 
occupation. 

165a  Gaule  Magasirom.  204  It  [i.e.  prophecy]  was  a  gift, 
or  grace,  not  so  much  personal  as  vocational ;  pertaining  not 
to  ordinary  duty  so  much  as  extraordinary  occasion,  a  173a 
'1'.  Boston  Crook  in  Lot  (1805)  16  It  may  fall  in  the  voca- 
tional part.  Whatever  is  men's  calling  or  station.,  the 
crook  in  their  lot  may  take  its  place  therein.  1865  Athe- 
nseum  27  May  715/3  With  these  appear  the  Tilewrights,  a 
vocational  name  of  Saxon  Origin,  and  the  Mayers.  1875 
Whitnev  Li/e  Lang.  ix.  159  'Ihe  classes,  whether  social, 
vocational,  or  educational. 

Hence  Voca'tionally  adv. 

1890  Clark  Russell  Nelson  xvi.  229  The  seamanship  of 
those  days,  the  strategies,  the  devices,,  .are  no  longer  of  the 
least  value  vocationally. 

Vocative  (v^j'kativ),  a.  and  sb.  Also  5  voca- 
tyf,  6  vooatyve,  6-7  vocatiue  (6  foe-),  [a.  OF. 
vocatif  -ive  (mod.F.  vocattf  =  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  voca- 
tivo),  or  ad.  iL.  vocdtiv-tis  (sc.  casus  ;  also  as  sb.), 
f.  vocat-,  ppl.  stem  of  vocdre  to  call.] 

A.  adj,  1.  Vocative  case  :  That  case  of  nouns, 
adjectives,  or  pronouns,  which  in  inflected  lan- 
guages is  used  to  express  address  or  invocation. 

C1440  Gesta  Rom.  xci.  418  (Add.  MS.),  The  fyfte  is  the 
vocatyf  ca.se.  1510  Whitinton  Vulg.  (1527)  i  The  verbe 
shall  accorde  with  his  nominative  or  vocative  case.  1549 
Lily  Introd.  Gram,  B  ij,  The  seconde  person  is  spoken  to  : 
as  Tu,  thou :  vos,  ye.  And  of  this  person  is  also  euery 
vocatiue  case.  1508  Shaks.  Merry  W.  iv.  i.  54  What  is 
the  Focatiue  case  (William  ?).  1612  Brinslev  Lud.  Lit.  101 
In  construing.. we  begin  commonly  of  a  Vocatiue  case  if 
there  be  one.  1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  iv.  vi.  448  Inter- 
jections,  divers  of  which  are  said  to  govern  the  Nominative, 
Dative,  Accusative,  Vocative  Case,  c  1791  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  3)  VIII.  42/1  Thus  the  nominative  case  would  pass  into 
a  vocative,  of  which  the  use  is  always  to  solicit  attention. 
1867  Bkande  &  Cox  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.  III.  959  Vocative  Case. 
..In  strictness  of  speech  it  is  not  a  case  at  all.  a  169a  D. 
Fkaser  Autobiog.  i.  14  Reasoned  and  didactic  prayers — 
what  I  once  heard  well  stigmatised  as  '  sermons  in  the 
vocative  case '. 

b.  In  fig.  context.     (Cf.  next.) 

14..  Piers  o/Fulham  370  in  Hazl.  E.  F.  P.  II.  15  To 
knowen  folke  that  ben  d~aiyff:  Their  purches  be  called 
ablatif :  They  haue  their  i^en  vocatif. 

2.  Characteristic  of,  pertaining  to,  calling  or 
addressing, 

1644  BuLWKR  Chirol.  55  To  this  vocative,  alluring  and  in- 
ticing  compellation  of  the  Hand.  1827  0.  S.  Faber  Sacr. 
Cal.  Prophecy  (1844)  III.  112  Pope  Gregory,  in  his  first 
epistle  to  the  Emperor  Leo  Isauricus,.. salutes  him  with  the 
vocative  title  of  BaaiAei).  1871  Earle  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue 
162  As  to  the  sense:  the  O  prefixed  merely  imparts  to  the 
title  a  vocative  effect. 

B.  .f/'.  1.  The  vocative  case. 

a  1522  Lily  Gram.  Rudim.  in  Colet^s  Mdiiio  (1537)  A  viij, 
Whan  the  nominatiue  endeth  in  us,  the  vocatiue  shal  ende 
in  e.  1549  —  Introd,  Gram.  A  vi  b,  All  nounes  of  the  neuter 
gendre . .  haue  the  nominatiue,  the  accusatyue,  and  the  voca* 
tiue  lyke  in  both  numbers.  1647  Jer.  1'avlob  Lat.  Gram.  5 
[In  neuter  nouns]  the  nominative,  accusative,  and  vocative 
are  alike  in  both  numbers.  1719  Lat.  Gram.  6  These 
Nouns  following  make  their  Vocative  in  e  or  in  us. 
1736  AiNswoRTH  Lat.  Diet.  11,  O.  .is  often  understood  both 
before  an  accusative  and  vocative.  1751  Hakbis  Hermes  i. 
viii.  (1786)  145  note.  The  Vocative,  .was  nothing  more  than 
the  Form  of  address  in  front  of  names,  titles,  and  epithets. 
Ibid.  II.  iv.  276  The  Vocative ..  being  not  only  unknown  to 
the  modern  Languages,  but  often  in  the  ancient  being  sup- 
plied by  the  Nominative,  c  179a  Encycl.  Brit,  (ed.  3)  IX. 
541/2  Those  [Latin  nouns]  in  ww/,  whose  nominative,  accusa- 
tive, and  vocative.. are  alike.  1818  Stoddabt  \n  Encycl, 
Metrop.  {1845)  I.  33/1  The  vocative  or  ablative,  which  latter 
some  writers  have  con.sidered  as  the  primary  and  original 
case  of  the  noun.  1872  Geo.  Eliot  Middlem.  xxxv,0  end- 
less vocatives  that  would  still  leave  expression  slipping 
helpless  from  the  measurement  of  mortal  folly  ! 

2.  An  invocation  or  appeal,   rare^^. 


VOCATIVELY. 

i747RicHARDsoK6Varwjrt(iSii)  II.  V.  27  The  two  latter 
will  hardly  come  neither,  if  they  think  it  will  be  to  hear 
your  whining  vocatives. 

Hence  Vo  catively  adv. 

i66>  Bp.  Pearson  Creed  {^d.  2)  145  The  Nominative  may 
as  well  stand  vocatively  without  an  Article.  1904  Bradley 
Making-  0/ English  192  To  use  the  word  [fellow]  vocatively 
to  an  equal  in  the  sense  of  '  comrade  '. 

11  "Voce.  [L.  voce,  abl.  of  vox  voice,  word.] 
Under  the  word  or  heading.     (Cf.  Vo.l,  Voc.) 

1838  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scoti.  866  What  regards  the  calling 
Iist=;iias  been  explained,  voce  Calling  a  Summons. 

Voce,  obs.  Sc.  and  north,  variant  of  Voice. 

t  Voche,  v.  Obs.-^  [app*  ^^'  OF.  vocher^  -ier : 
see  Vouch  ».]     trans.  ?To  call  or  summon. 

13..  E.  E.  Aim.  p.  I22I  Legyounes  of  aungelez  togeder 
uoched  per  kesten  ensens  of  swete  smelle. 

Vochette,  error  for  rochette  Rochet. 

a  1548  Hall  Chron.^  Hen.  VIII^  7  Ouer  their  gannentes 
were  vochettes  of  pleasantes,  rouled  with  Crymsyne  veluet, 
and  set  w*  letters  of  golde.    [Hence  in  Holinshed.J 

Vociferance  (v(7si*ferans).  [f.  next :  see 
-ANCE.]  a.  Clamour  or  noise  of  shouting,  b. 
Vociferant  quality, 

1838  S.  Bellamy  Betrayal  168  From  darkness  came  The 
hydra  tongued  vociferance.  1855  Browning  Master  Hu^ues 
o/SaxeCotha  xv,  AH  now  is  wrangle,  abuse  and  vocifer- 
ance. 1889  Pall  AfailG.  a8  May  2/3  Alternating  between 
a  hoarse  whisper  and  a  painfully  pitched  vociferance. 

Vociferant  (v£«i'ferant),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L, 
vociferant-^  vociferanSy  pres,  pple.  of  vociferdrt^ 
'dre :  see  next.] 

A.  adj.  Clamouring,  bawling,  vociferating, 
1609  J.  Davies  (Heref.)  HolyRoode  Wks.  (Grosart)  1. 19/a 

For,  all  his  Wounds,  with  voice  vociferant,  Crie  out  they 
can  more  than  supply  each  want !  1659  Gauden  Tears  Ch. 
214  The  most  vociferant  vulgar.. do  least  know  what  the 
matter  is.  1685  H.  More  Paralip.  Prophet,  vi.  38  That 
Themisiocles  came  to  Artaxerxes,  not  to  Xerxes, . .  be  proves 
from  a  plain  narrative,  where  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
vociferant  Ecstatical  Olbius.  1836  Westm.  RezK  XXIV.  82 
A  new  race  of  parsons  sprung  up,  half  political  leaders, 
half- fanatical  fire*brands .  .now  declaiming  in  the  pulpit,  now 
vociferant  in  the  tavern  (etc. J.  1850  Browning  Christmas 
Eve  iv.  28  My  mind  was  full  of  the  scene  I  had  left.  That 
placid  flock,  that  pastor  vociferant.  1863  Mrs.  Whitnf.y 
Faith  Gartney's  Gir/h.  xiv,  She., shook  first  him  and  then 
his  frock.,  and  carried  him,  vociferant,  to  the  door. 

B.  sb.  A  clamorous  or  noisy  person. 

1890  Atlantic  Monthly  May  675/2  Strange  as  it  may 
appear  to  earnest  but  misguided  vociferants. 

Vociferate  (vi^si-fer^t),  v.  [f.  vodfer^-^^^. 
stem  of  L.  vodferarl  (rarely  'dre),  f,  voei',  vox 
voice  A-ferre  to  carry.  Cf.  F.  voci/^rer,  Sp.  and 
Pg,  vociferar^  It.  vociferare^ 

1.  intr.  To  cry  out  loudly  ;  to  bawl,  to  shout. 
i6«3  CocKiRAM  I,  Vociferate,  to  bray  or  crie  out.    167a 

Marvell  Reh.  Transp.  11.  270  You  do  so  insult  and  . 
vociferate  upon  it,  like  one  of  your  bulky  Princes  (etc.]. 
1768  .\Iarq.  Rockingham  in  G.  Harris  Life  Ld.  Hard- 
wicke  (1847)  xvi.  III.  427  He  vociferated  beyond  even  his 
usual  pitch.  1791  Cowi'BR  Iliad  xii.  335  So  they  vociferat- 
ing to  the  Greeks,  Stirr'd  them  to  battle.  18x4  Miss  L.  M. 
Hawkins  Annaline  II.  196  His  passion  was  somewhat  ex- 
hausted and  he  ceased  to  vociferate.^  1856  Kane  Arct. 
Expl.  I.  xvii.  202  They  were  vociferating  as  if  to  attract  oar 
attention. 

2.  trans.  To  utter  in  a  loud  voice ;  to  shout  out 
clamorously ;  to  declaim  or  assert  with  loud  vehe- 
mence. 

The  object  may  be  either  the  words  uttered  (a),  or  a 
descriptive  noun  [b\ 

(a)  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  VI.  99  Damn'd,  damn*d 
doings  I  vociferated  the  Peer.  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
Italian  xvi,  *  You  shall  not  separate  me  from  my  master, 
though  ',  vociferated  Paulo.  1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  xxxi, 
They  vociferated  loudly,  that  those  who  were  not  with  them 
were  against  them.  185a  Mrs.  Stowk  Uncle  Tom's  C.  vii. 
He  therefore  rode  along.. vociferating  occasionally  that 
'twas  *  desp't  rough,  and  bad  for  Jerry's  foot '.  1871  Mem- 
her  for  Paris  I.  235  '  You  shall  apologize,'  vociferated  the 
Bench. 

{b)  1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  2,  f6  The  cook  warbles  her 
lyrics  m  the  kitchen,  and  the  thrasher  vociferates  his 
heroicks  in  the  barn.  i7Ba  V.  Knox  Ess.  Ixxxi.  (1819}  II. 
127  The  ignorant  plebeian,  though  he  may  vociferate  the 
word  Liberty  in  a  riot,  knows  not  how  to  give  it  an  effectual 
support.  180s  Mrs.  E.  Parsons  Myst.  Visit  I.  89  The 
nursery-maid. .loudly  vociferated  the  dreadful  accident  to 
the  astonished  servants.  1848  Kmily  Brontk  Wuthtriug 
H.'xx^  He  entered,  vociferating  oaths  dreadful  to  hear.  i8te 
F.  WiNSix>w  Diseases  Brain  ^  Mind'iv.  53,  I  then  began 
to  vociferate  a  number  of  most  incoherent  expressions. 

3.  To  drive  by  means  of  clamour. 

x88o  Daily  Tel.  9  April,  It  would  be  worse  than  dis- 
appointing, .if  Lord  Beaconsfield  should  have  been  vocife- 
rated out  of  office  merely  in  order  to  please  Montenegro  and 
Bulgaria. 

Hence  Voci'ferated ///.  a. ;  Yoci'teT&tingvbL 
sb.  and  /•/>/,  a. 

1617  Fletcher  Mad  Lover  w.  ii.  Beef  we  can  bear  before 
us.  .And  tubs  of  pork  ;  vociferating  veals.  17*8  Pope /?i*«c. 
II.  Argt.,  Then  follow  the  Exercises  for  the  Poets,  of  tick- 
ling,  vociferating,  diving  1781  Cowpeb  Conversat.  113 
Vociferated  logic  kills  metiuite. 

Vociferation  (v^ifi-r^/an).  Also  5  voce-, 
5-6  vocyferacion,  6  -cyon,  6  vociferacioru 
fa.  OF.  vociferacion  (mod.F.  vocifirations  pi.,  = 
Sp.  vociferacion^  Pg.  -afa<>,  It.  -azione),  or  ad.  L, 
vociferdtidn-^  vociferdtiOf  noun  of  action  f.  voci- 
Jerdri:   see  prec.  and  -ation.] 
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1.  An  act  or  instance  of  loud  speaking  or  shout- 
ing; a  clamour  or  outcry. 

c  1400  Sc,  Trojan  War  ii.  145  pe  vocyferacions  Of  the 
giet  glawmouvs  &  l>e  sownes  War  herd  in  entrlng  of  be 
place.  1541  R.  Copland  Galyen's  Terap.  2  C  ij,  Ye  ought 
to  haue  cure  of  all  the  body  in  strengthyng  it  with  dyueis 
exercytacyons,  testynges,  and  vociferacions.  1603  Hol- 
land Plutarch^s  Mor.  619  Howbeit,  in  this  exercise  we 
must  beware  of  over-loud  vociferations  and  clamours.  1709 
Stkelk  Tatler  No.  54  P  5  When  our  young  Heralds  are 
exercis'd  in  the  Faculties  of  making  Proclamation,  and  other 
Vociferations.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  18  P4,  lean 
hear  the  vociferations  of  either  sex  without  catching  any  of 
the  fire  from  those  that  utter  them.  1837  Ht.  Martineau 
Soc.  Amer.  \\.  167  How  mean  and  trivial  are  the  vocifera- 
tions in  defence  of  property.  1865  Livingstone  Zambesi 
xxvii.  550  Without  paying  any  attention  to  his  vociferations 
we  went  on. 

2.  The  action  of  vociferating ;  the  utterance  of 
loud  outcries  or  shouts;  loud  and  vehement  exer- 
cise of  the  voice. 

1538  Roy  Rede  me  (Arb.)  43  With  terrible  vociferacion 
They  made  wonderfull  exclamacion  The  worde  of  god  to 
subverte.  01548  Hall  Chron.,  Rich.  ///,  29  b,  The  people 
.  .woulde  openly  crye  and  make  vocyferacion  thatGaddsjd 
take  vengeance.  1590  Barrough  Meth.  Physick  in.  xxviii. 
(1639)  148  It  is  manifest  that  vociferation  and  crying  out., 
doth  greatly  helpe  in  this  evilL  1650  Bulwer  Anthropo- 
met.  188  Such  exercises  as  gently  dilate  and  extend  the 
Breast,  as  shooting,  vociferation,  commotion  of  the  Arms. 
17X8  Addison  Spect.  No.  407  P  2  Violent  Gesture  and 
Vociferation  naturally  shake  the  Hearts  of  the  Ignorant. 
1753  Hanwav  Trcfu.  viL  Ixxxvi.  (1762)  I.  400  They  modu- 
late their  voices  to  a  tone  consistent  with  pious  thoughts, 
without  that  extravagant  vociferation  practised  in  some 
churches.  1820  Scorr  Let.  in  Lockhart  {1837)  IV.  xi.  368 
The  whole  mob  of  the  Middlesex  blackguards,  .almost  drive 
me  mad  with  their  noise  and  vociferation.  i86a  Borrow 
W^a/«iv, There  was  plenty  of  vociferation,  but  not  one  single 
burst  of  eloquence.  1867  Lady  Herbert  Cradle  L.  ii.  58 
That  wounderfully  busy  scene  of  embarkation  and  disem* 
barkation,  and  of  noisy  Arab  vociferation. 
b.  Const,  of  (the  words  uttered). 

1780  Johnson  in  Boswell  (igoi)  II.  325  Having  after  some 
confused  vociferation  of  '  Hear  him — hear  him  I '  obtained 
a  silent  attention. 

t  Voci*ferative,  a,  Obs-^  [f.  as  Vocifbbatb 

V.  +  -IVE.]     Vociferous. 

iSj)3  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  50  With  dismall  crying  and 
vociferatiue  inculcating  vnto  her. 

Vociferator  (vosi-fer^tai).  [f.  VociFERATB  v.y 
or  ad.  L.  vociferator  (TertuUian).  Cf.  F.  vocifi- 
rateury  Sp.  and  Pg.  vociferador.'\  One  who  or  that 
which  vociferates ;  a  clamorous  or  noisy  shouter. 

X814  Moore  Mem.  (1853)  II.  50,  I  dare  say  I  shall  put  up 
with  their  noises  till  spring,  when  certainly  you  shall  have  the 
advanUge  of  at  least  one  of  the  little  yociferators.  i8s4 
Ann.  Reg.  172  A  numerous  herd  of  vociferators  in  favour 
of  arbitrary  power.  1887  Daily  Tel.  27  Oct,  (Cassell's),  He 
defied  the  vociferators  to  do  their  worst. 

VociTerO'Sity.  rarr~^.  [f,  next :  see  -ositt.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vociferous. 

1837CARLYLE  jl//w.,  Mirabeau  (iZ^j)  IV.  90  Shall  we  give 
poor  EufBere's  testimonial  in  mess<room  dialect ;  in  its 
native  twanging  vociferosity ? 

Vociferous  (v^wi-ferss),  a»  [f.  L.  vdcifer-drl 
(see  VOCIFEBATB  V.')  +  -ous.] 

1.  Uttering  loud  cries  or  shouts ;  clamorousi 
bawling,  noisy. 

c  161 1  Chapman  Iliad  w.  83  Thrise  three  vociferous  heralds 
rose  to  checke  the  rout,  and  get  Eare  to  their  Ioue<kept 
gouernors.  1700  T.  Brown  tr.  Fresnys  Amusem,  121^  I 
sailed  into  a  Presbyterian  Meeting,  .where  the  vociferous 
Holder-forth  was  as  bold  and  saucy,  as  if  the  Deity  and 
all  Mankind  had  owed  him  Money,  1749  Fielding  Tom 
yones  II.  ix,  Mr.  Allworthy  had  been  before  silent,  from  the 
same  cause  which  had  made  his  sister  vociferous.  1784 
CowpER  Task  I.  999  The  boorish  driver  leaning  o'er  his 
team  Vocifrous,  and  impatient  of  delay.  1816  Southey 
Poet's  Pilgr.  Proem  xviii.  The  restless  joy  Of  those  glad 
girls,  and  that  vociferous  boy!  1834  James  J.  Marston 
Hall  vii,  My  companions  were  very  vociferous.  187$ 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  56  The  whole  audience  instead  of 
being  mute  became  vociferous. 

transf.  1850-1  Longf.  Gold.  Leg.  Prol.,  Sp.  iv,  Hover 
downward!  Seize  the  loud,  vociferous  bells,  and.. to  the 
pavement  Hurl  them  from  their  windy  tower. 

fig.  x88a  Harper's  Mag.  Sept.    565/1  Mr.  Cody.. could 
scarcely  design  a  vulgar  and  vociferous  work  if  he  tried. 
b.  Applied  to  birds. 

1809  Shaw  Gen.  Zool,  VII.  94  Vociferous  Eagle,  Falco 
Vocifer.  1809  W.  Irving  Knickerb.  iii.  ii.(i82oJ  170  Flocks 
of  vociferous  geese  cackled  about  the  fields. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  vociferation  ;  uttered  with  or 
accompanied  by  clamour;  characterized  by  loud 
declamation. 

1631  Brathwait  JVhimzieSt  Piper  144  All  he  reedes,  he 
puts  into  his  pipe :  which  consisting  of  three  notes  breaks 
out  into  a  most  vociferous  syllogisme.  1740  Cibbf.r  APol. 
(1756)  II.  59  Though  candour  and  benevolence  are  silent 
virtues,  they  are  as  visible  as  the  most  vociferous  ill-nature. 
1838  D'lsRAELi'C^aj.  /,  II.  V.  126  Popular  gratitude  is  as 
vociferous  as  it  is  sudden.  1837  W.  Irving  Capt.  Bonneville 
II.  983  Jealousy  of  their  good  name  now  prompted  them  to 
the  most  vociferous  vindications  of  their  innocence.  1873 
Black  Pr.  Thuie  i,  Showinp  by  his  answers  that  he  was 
but  vaguely  hearing  the  vociferous  talk  of  his  companions. 

Vociferously  (v^i'ferssli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY^.]  In  a  vociferous  manner;  with  great  noise 
or  vehemence. 

x8x6*Quiz'  Grand  Master  \\\.  162  Meantime  the  Ham- 
malls  and  Goulaub,  Vociferously  call'd  to  *  Sahib '.  x84j; 
Disraeli  Tancredw.  xi,  The  little  dog  began  barking  voct- 
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ferously.  1863  E.  C.  Clayton  Queens  of  Song  II.  115  All 
Paris  thronged  to  admire. .and  applauded  vociferously. 

VociferoUSneSS  (v^^siterasnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  character  of  being 
vociferous. 

1842  Macgillivray  Man.  Brit.  Orniih.  11.  ^3  The  Tattlers 
..being  equally  remarkable  for  their  timidity,  vociferous- 
ness,  and  the  balancing  motion  of  their  bodies.  1882  J. 
Hawthorne  Fort.  fool\.  xxix,  The  voice.. came  in  deep 
tones,  more  feminine  than  any  shrillness,  and  more  impres- 
sive than  vociferousness. 

f  Vocification.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  vdci-y  vox 
voice  +  -FICATION.  Cf.  L.  vocificdre  to  shout.] 
Articulate  speech  or  utterance. 

1631  R.H.Arraignm.  fVhole  Creature  in.  ig  He  breathes 
and  pathetically  bleeds  out  this  vocification.  1758  Phil. 
Trans.  L.  744  You,  Sir, . .  are  not  to  be  informed,  that  voci- 
fication is  performed  in  the  aspera  arteria. 

Vo'citate,  v.  rare-'^,  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
vocildre  (frequentative  of  vocdre  to  call),  after 
vociter  in  Rabelais.]     trans.  To  name  or  call. 

1653  Urqubart  Rabelais  11.  vi,  From  thealme,  inclyte,  and 
celebrate  Academie,  which  is  vocitated  [F.  que  fon  vocite] 
Lutetia. 

Vocita'tion.  rarer-^,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ation.] 
Shouting,  outcry. 

1819  H.BusK  Vestriad\,  518  With  lungs  Stentorian  here, 
affrights  the  crowd,  And  Ilium  scares  with  vocitations  loud. 

fVockeel,  obs.  variant  of  Vakeel  i. 

1698  Fryer.(4c<:.  E.  India  <5-  /*.  115  In  Town  there  are  many 
private  Merchants  that  bear  a  Port  equal  to  our  Europe 
Companies,  being  only  Vockeels  or  Factors  for  money'd 
Men  up  the  Country. 

Vocnlar  (vpkiwlai),  a.    rare.    [f.   L.  vocula 

VOCULE  +  -AR.] 

1,  Vowel,  vocalic. 

1813  J.  C.  HoBHousE  Journey  (ed.  2)  1056  The  vocular 
sound  m  bread. 

2.  Vocal. 

1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  vii.  Something  which  would  render 
the  series  of  vocular  exclamations  so  designated  [sc.  howl- 
ing], an  involuntary  process. 

▼  ocula'tion,  rare-°.  [ad.  L.  voculdtiot  f. 
vdctila  :  see  next.]     (See  quot.) 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Voculation,  the  accent  of  every 
word,  the  due  moderation  and  measuring  the  voice  in  pro- 
nouncing a  word. 

Vocule  (v^ki/H).  [ad.  L.  vdcu/a,  dim.  of  vox 
voice.]  The  faint  final  sound  produced  in  pro- 
nouncing certain  consonants. 

1833  J-  Rush  Philos.  Human  Voice  iii.  55,  I  have  called 
thislast  vented  sound  of  the  subtonics  the  Vocule.  Ibid. 
xlii.  273  When  the  articulative  occlusion  . .  is  removed, 
there  is  a  slight  momentary  issue  of  voice  which  completes 
the  structure  of  these  sounds.  1  his  is  called  the  Vocule. 
Vod,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wood  sb.  and  a.  Vodder, 
southern  ME.  van  Foddbb  sb. ;  obs,  Sc.  f. 
Weather.  Vode,  southern  ME.  var.  Food  sb. ; 
obs.  Sc.  var.  Void  a.,  Wood  a.  Vodeness,  obs. 
Sc  f.  WoODNESS  (madness). 

II  Vodka  (v(7dka).  Also)3.  vodki,  -ky  ;  7.  vot- 
ku,  votky.  [Russ.  BO^pca  (gen.  sing,  boakh), 
pronomiced  (vptka).]  An  ardent  spirit  used  in 
Russia,  chiefly  distilled  from  rye,  but  also  from 
barley,  potatoes,  or  other  materials. 

a.  1803-3  t"^-  ^«/^<w'j  Trav.  (1812)  II.  484  The  principal 
imports  are.. Sekiskaya- Vodka,  or  brandy  distilled  from 
fruit.  x8}3  R.  PiNKERTON  Rvssin  74  The  peasantry,  .still 
prefer  their  national  brandy,  called  vodka.  1883  C  Reade 
m  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  253/1  A  young  fellow.. brings,  .me 
I    a  flask  of  vodka. 

J5.  1830  Edinb.  Encycl.  XVII.  514/2  The  Russian  nobles 
'  do  not  drink  ardent  spirits,  vodki,  in  the  morning.  1885 
Hare  Russia  \.  24  Vodki  (corn  brandy)  is  the  chief  means 
I  of  intoxication.  1891  Blackw.  Mag.  Oct.  ^70/2  Anything 
I  which  his  understanding  failed  to  connect  directly  with  the 
■    price  of  bread  and  '  vodicy '. 

I       y.  1855  Englishwoman  in  Russia  86  The  government 

j    revenues  are  in  great  part  acquired  by  the  sale  of  votku. 

1891  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Aug.  7/1  A  large  tame  bear,  which 

I    had  been  trained.,  to  drink  votky.. entered  a  village  tavern. 

i        b.  attrid.  J  B.S  vodka  bo/t/ey^ask,  Gtc 

;       1876  Mary  M.    Grant    Sun-Maid  xxxiii.   He  hastily 

j    searched  the  room  and  found  a  vodka  flask.    1883  O'Dono- 

I    VAN  Merv  i.  i  After  the  fashion  of  Russia  generally,  the 

majority  of  these  [houses]  consisted  of  rum  and  vodka  shops. 

!    J903  Times  8   Sept.  7/2  The  establishment  of  the  vodka 

monopoly . .  strained  the  resources  of  Russian  credit. 

i     Vodnes,  Vodure,    obs.   Sc.  ff.    Woodnbbs, 

j    VOIDEB. 

Voe  (v^u).  Orkn.  &  Shell,  dial.  [ad.  Norw. 
vctagiy^i)^  ON.  and  Icel.  vdg-r{mo^,  Icel.  vog-r)j 
bay,  inlet.]     A  bay,  creek,  or  inlet. 

a  1688  J.  Wallace  Descr.  Orkney  (1693)  93  Voe,  a  Creek 
or  Bay,  or  firth,  or  inlet,  a  1733  Shetland  Acts  33  in  Proc. 
Soc.   Ant.  Scot.  (1892)  XXVI7  201    That  none   fish  with 

j  haddock  lines  within  voes  from  Helton  to  Martinmas.  1791 
Statist.  Ace.  Scot  I,  I.  389  The  voes,  by  which  the  parish 

I  [sc.  Delting]  is  intersected.  i8ai  Scott  Pirate  i,  A  com- 
fortable roadstead.,  with  the  house  situated  on  the  side  of 
an  inland  voe,     1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  384/1    Tracts  of 

;  cultivated  and  fertile  land,  generally  near  the  voes  and  the 
sea-coasts,  187J  Blackie  Lays  Highl.  60  In  the  voes  of 
Orkney,  Haco,  Thou  didst  spread  thy  prideful  sail. 

'  attrib.  18^  J.  Nicholson  Sprigs  Hedder  25  He  was  not 
long  in  walking  round  the  voe-hcad. 

VoflF,  Voml,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Wolf  sb.y  Woful  a, 
\     Vogal,  vogle.    Cornish  mining,    [ad.  Cornish 
I   vooga  cavern.     Another  variant  is/ogo.']    ~  VUG. 


VOGIE. 

«*SS  J-  R-  Leifchild  Cemwall  Mints  278  Vugh,  or  vfgal 
..a  cavity.     i86o  Worcestkr  (citing  Ansted),  VogU. 

Vog^e  (v«»'gi),  a.  Sc.  Also  8  vougy,  9 
vogey.     [Of  obscure  origin.] 

1.  Vain,  proud,  conceited. 

l7to  Ramsay  Efist.  Hamilton  Answ.  II.  ii,  '  Whbht ', 
quoth  the  vougy  jade.  i;88  Buens  My  Hcggic  4  My  only 
beast,  I  had  nae  mae,  And  vow  but  I  was  vogie !  1789 
Ross  HeUninrt  (ed.  3)  112  Of  your  consent,  he  says,  1  m 
mair  nor  fain.  And  vogie  that  I  can  ca'  you  my  ain.  1830 
Galt  Lamit  r.vii.  xi.  (1849)  350,  I  was  somewhat  vogie 
of  the  valour  I  had  shown  her  so  handsomely  off-hand. 

2.  Merry,  cheerful,  delighted,  gay. 

171S  in  Hogg  JacoKtc  Relics  (1819)  8t  We  took  a  spring, 
and  danc'd  a  fling,  And  wow  but  we  were  vogie  !  01774 
FracussoN  Cii  to  Bee  Poems  (1845)  18  The  Muse  Scuds 
ear'  and  heartsome  owre  the  dews,  Fu  vogic  and  fu  biythc 
10  crap  The  winsome  flowers  frae  nature  s  lap.  l8a»  Oalt 
Provost  xlii.  Many  among  us  thought. .that  we  had  got  a 
great  catch,  and  they  were  both  blythe  and  vogie  when  he  was 
chosen.  1896  in  Proudlock  Borderland  Muse  323  He  s  harm- 
less as  yon  vogie  lamb  That  loups  beside  its  sleeping  dam. 
II  Vojft  (v#rt,  i5-(i).  Also  7  vooght,  vaught. 
[a.  G.  vogt  (and  Du.  voogd,  t  voogt),  MHG.  voget, 
OHG./pga/,  ad.  med.L.  vocat-us :  cf.  Vocate  .r*.] 
A  stevrani,  bailiff,  or  similar  official. 

1694  Pens  Trmi.  Holland  «;  Gertn.  91  The  Inspector  of 
the  Calvinists  hath  inioined  the  Vooght,  or  chief  Officer, 
not  to  suffer  any  preaching  to  be  among  our  Friends.  Ibid. 
100  The  Vaught  or  chief  Officer.  176a  tr.  Buscking  s  Syst. 
Geog.  IV.  252  He  acknowledged  them  to  be  hereditary  vogts 
of  his  church.  1874  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  I.  iii.  57  The 
righu  of  the  archbishop  being  guarded  by  an  advocatus  or 
vogt,.. the  state  was  governed  by  its  own  landrath. 
Voghte,  obs.  variant  of  Vault  sb."^ 
Vogfne  (v^ug),  ib.  Also  6  vog(e,  Sc.  wogue, 
7  voag,  vouge.  [a.  F.  vogue  rowing,  course, 
success,  f.  voguer,  ad.  It.  vogare  to  row.  So  It. 
and  Pg.  voga,  Sp.  boga.'] 

I.  tl.  The  vogue,  the  principal  or  foremost 
place  in  popular  repute  or  estimation ;  the  most 
pronounced  success  or  general  acceptance ;  tlje 
greatest  currency  or  prevalence.  Chiefly  in  phrases 
to  have,  bear,  carry,  get  (etc.)  the  vogue.  Now  Oh. 
(a)  1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxvii.  123  Quha  hes  )>e 
wogue  \printed  wogne],  him  all )«  warld  dots  wew.  c  1590 
J.  Stewart  Poems  (S.T  S.)  II.  12/24  As  mychtie  Monarck 
rair,..He  onlie  hes  the  vog  armipotent.  1643  Howell 
Twelve  Treat.  (j66i)  290  These  are  the  men  that  now  have 
the  vogue,  and.  .seem  to  have  quite  swallowed  up  both  the 
King's  Prerogatives,  and  those  of  the  Lords.  1678  Cud- 
WOKTH  Intell.  Syst.  17  Democritus  having  had  for  many 
ages  almost  the  general  cry  and  vogue  for  Atoms.  1731 
Medlev  Kolbens  Cape  G.  Hope  I.  65  They  have  the  vogue 
above  all  the  other  Hottentot  nations  for  strength  and  dex. 
terity  in  throwing  the  Hassagaye.  1738  Observ.  Brit. 
Wool!)  English  Woollen  Manufactures  have  had  the  Vogue 
and  Name  for  many  Years  past,  all  over  Europe.  1788 
Yt.Ktiv.i.m  Autobiog.  Wks.  1840  I.  210  He  had  published  a 
theory  of  electricity,  which  then  had  the  general  vogue. 

(*)  ciSioSiR  J.  Melvil  Mem.  (1735)  380  Such  scornful 
and  such  partial  Persons,  as  have  oftest  possessed  your 
Ear  and  carried  the  Vogue  in  your  Court.  1664  Power 
Exp.  Philos.  1.  47  Though  Mustard-seed  do  carry  the 
Vogiie  amongst  the  People.  1698  FrvEr/Icc.  E.  India  f,  P. 
123  It  bears  the  Vogue  for  altering  the  Blood.  1721  W. 
Hamilton  Wallace  152  M^Fadzean  that  most  bloody 
Rogue,  Who  for  his  Villany  did  bear  the  Vogue.  1741 
Betterton  Eng.  Stage  i.  9  Notwithstanding  the  Industry 
of  the  Patentee  and  Managers,  it  seems  the  King's  House 
then  carried  the  Vogue  of  the  Town. 

(<•)  168s  Choice  Coll.  Songs, '  Fill  up  the  Bowl'  v.  While 
you  can  find  one  Factious  Rogue,  To  sway  the  Poll,  and  get 
the  Vogue.  1710  Swift  Tatler  No.  230  f  7  Some  of  which 
[words]  are  now  struggling  for  the  Vogue,  and  others  are  in 
possession  of  it.  1715  Ramsay  Gentle  Sheph.x.  ii,  Ill.-win 
the  vogue  at  market,  tron,  or  fair,  For  faalesome,  clean, 
cheap  and  sufficient  ware.  1731  Swift  Beast's  Confession 
Pref.,  London  b  seldom  without  a  dozen  of  their  own  edu- 
cating, who  engross  the  vogue  for  half  a  winter  together. 
2.  Without  article  :  Popularity  ;  general  accept- 
ance or  currency  ;  success  in  popular  esteem. 

X604  Wilcocks  in  Goldin^s  De  Mornay  Ded.  Pr.  Wales 
(1617)  A  3  b,  This  booke  being  countenanced,  vndcr  your 
Patronage  and  defence,  shall  haue  more  vogue,  and  better 
acceptance  with  all  sorts.  1653  A.  Wilson  Jas.  /,  121  So 
long  as  you  permit  the  Schisms  of  Arminius  to  have  such 
vogue . .  in  the  principal  Towns  of  Holland.  1694  W.  Freke 
Set.  Ess.  2  An  Author  not  Licensed  by  Common  Vogue,  as 
well  as  Authority,  looks  like  one  with  the  Plague-sore  upon 
him.  i7o4Swirr  T.  Tub  vii.  Wks.  1768  I.  116  Having  ob- 
served how  little  invention  bears  any  vogue,  besides  what  is 
derived  into  these  channels.  1716  Waterland  Serm.  bef. 
Cambridge  Univ.  21  A  good  Man  has  no  Security.. but  by 
examining  carefully  what  Ls  true,  right,  and  just  in  it  self, 
separate  from  common  Vogue,  or  popular  Opinion.  175a 
Hume  Ess.  >f  Treat.  (1777)  I.  248  "ro  convince  you  that 
fashion,  vogue,,  .and  law,  were  the  chief  foundation  of  all 
moral  determinations.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  fy  It.  Note- 
hks.  I.  154  Mr.  —  ..seems  to  have  a  good  deal  of  vogue  as 
a  sculptor.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  I.  351  Astrologers,  magi- 
ans,  soothsayers, ..acquired  such  vogue,  as  to  attract  the 
indignant  notice  of  both  satirists  and  historians. 

b.  In   phr.  in   (or  out  of)  vogue.     Also  with 
adjs.  (usually  intensive),  as  in  full  vogue,  etc. 

(«)  1643  Chas.  1  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  297 
Though  Mars  be  now  most  in  voag,  yet  Hymen  may  bee 
some  tymes  remembred.  1653  H.  CcKJAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav. 
lix.  242  The  Idol  which  is  most  in  vogue  amongst  them,  and 
most  frequented,  a  1676  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  iv. 
(1677)  165  The  same  Words  and  Phrases  that  were  not 
used, ..in  former  Ages,  become  in  Fashion,  Reputation  and 
Vogue  in  another  Age.  17*6  Swift  Gulliver  iv.  xii,  It  is 
highly  probable,  that  such  travellers,  .may,  by  detecting 
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my  errors,  ..justlc  me  out  of  vogue  and  stand  in  my  place. 
,yj8  _  poi,  Coiiversat.  Introd.  42  My  Book  would  be  out 
ofVogue  with  the  first  Change  of  Fashion.  1747  Butler 
Scrm.  Wks.  1874  II.  297  Corruptions  of  the  grossest  sort 
have  been  in  vogue,  for  many  generations.  1787  Benthah 
Di/.  Usury  x.  98  A  method  much  in  vogue  was,  to  let  the 
Jews  get  the  money . .  and  then  squeeze  it  out  of  them  as  it 
was  wanted.  i8«o  W.  Ikwhg Sketch  Bk.  I.  274  Ihe  writers 
whom  you  suppose  in  vogue... have  long  since  had  their 
day.  184a  Newman  Par.  Ser?n.  (ed.  2)  V.  _ix.  141  The  in- 
fluenceof  some  system  of  religion  which  is  in  vogue.  1879 
Proctor  PUas.  IVaysSc.  ii.  30  The  system  of  lunar  weather 
wisdom  in  vogue  to  this  day  among  seamen. 

(b)  1687  A.  LovELL  tr.  Tkcvenot's  Trav,  i.  loi  Letters 
are  in  no  vogue  in  that  Country,  and  profound  Ignorance 
reigns  among  them.  1692  Sprat  Wicked  Contrivance  u.  15 
The  Popish-Plot  having  been  just  before  in  full  vogue  there, 
as  well  as  here.  1741  Bettkrton  Eng.  Stage  i.  8  During 
this  Interval,  many  Plays  were  brought  upon  the  Sia^e 
written  in  Heroic  Rhime:  and,  .in  1668.  .it  became  still  m 
greater  Vogue.  1798  Anti'Jacohin  No.  35  The  following 
popular  song  is  said  to  be  in  great  vogue.  1838  James 
Louis  XIV\  IV.  83  As  the  system  of  conversion  [to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith]  was  at  that  time  in  high  vogue. 

C.  In  phr.  to  bring  ox  put y  to  come  or  starts  etc., 
into  (or  in)  vogue, 

a  X700  Evelyn  Diary  29  Nov.  1694,  It  had  been  brought 
into  vogue  by  Mr.  Tudor  an  apothecary.  170a  Addison 
Dial.  Medals  Misc.  Wks.  1736  III.  15  To  bring  the  study 
of  Medals  in  vogue.  1750  Chestesf.  X^//.  ccxvul  (1792) 
II.  341  Without  which  they.. would  be  vilified  by  those 
very  gallantries  which  put  them  in  vogue.  1768  Tucker 
Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  176  What  would  the  mathematician  give 
to  know  the  newest  fashions  as  they  start  into  vogue,  or  be 
let  into  all  the  scandal  and  tittle-tattle  of  the  town?  1844 
Thirlwall  GreeceWlU.  Ixii.  148  Austere  doctrines.. seem 
to  have  come  into  vogue  in  the  higher  circles.  1845  Ford 
Handbk.  Spain  i,  13  Travelling  m  a  carriage  with  post- 
horses  was  brought  into  vogue  by  the  Bourbons.  1876 
Gladstone  Homeric  Synchr.  134  It  had  still  more  recently 
come  into  vogue  as  the  national  name. 

d.  In  phr.  to  give  vogue  (to  something). 
f  1688  [?  Burnet]  Enquiry^  into  Reasons  Abrog.  Test  7/1 
The  main  things  that  gave  it  Popular  Vogue  and  Reputa. 
tion  with  his  Party.  1770  Gray  Lett.  Poems  (1775)  385 
That  childish  nation,  the  French,  have  given  him  vogue  and 
fashion.  1799  in  Med.  Jrnl.  (1800)  III.  14  Those  artifices 
that  have  so  often  given  Medical  Men  vogue  in  the  great 
world.  'i8a4  BvRON  Juan  xv.  xlviii,  Although  her  birth 
and  wealth  had  given  her  vogue,  Beyond  the  charmers  we 
have  already  cited.  1837  Hallam  Nist.  Literature  1. 1.  vii. 
§  27.  402  It  contains  several  feigned  letters  of  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  which  probably  in  a  credulous  age  passed 
for  genuine,  and  gave  vogue  to  the  book.  1877  E.  R. 
Conder  Basis  Faith  ii.  6q  To  give  vogue  to  a  phrase  by 
which  he  hopes  to  make  the  idea ..  ridiculous. 

\q.  Of  vogue^  holding  a  prominent  place  in 
popular  estimation  or  notice  ;  fashionable, 

X678  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  111.  iv.  137  Is  it  not  strange 
then,  that  Reformed  Divines,  yea  some  of  great  vogue  for 
Pietie  and  Learning  should  espouse  an  error  so  grosse.  1703 
Steele  Tender  Husb.  i.  i,  The  Great  Beauties,  and  Short- 
liv'd  People  of  Vogue,  were  always  her  Discourse  and 
Imitation.  1709  —  Tatler  No.  14  P  5  There  are  Two  who 
frequent  this  Place,  whom  she  takes  for  Men  of  Vogue. 

3.  With  a :  A  prominent  place  in  popular  favour 
or  fashion ;  a  course  or  period  of  success  or  dis- 
tinction in  this  connexion. 

1673  Lady's  Call.  i.  v.  §  25  That  impudence  of  profane- 
ness  which  has  given  it  such  a  vogue  in  the  world.  1704 
Swift  Meek.  Operat.  Spir.  Misc.  (1711)  274*  I  tio  not  find  any 
[TitleJ  which  holds  so  general  a  Vogue  as  that  of  A  Letter 
to  a  Friend.  1752  Hume  Ess.  ff  Treat.  (1777)  L  248 
Authority.. may  give  a  temporary  vogue  to  a  bad  poet. 
1753  Hogarth  Anal.  Beauty  viii.  45  Paltry  imitations  of 
Chinese  buildings  have  a  kind  of  vogue,  chiefly  on  account  of 
their  novelty.  xZxZ Sporting  Mag.  III.  ii8  Thecarriages 
called  caterpillars  acquired  a  temporary  vogue.  183* 
Lewis  Use  ff  Ah.  Pol.  Terms  xiv.  136  A  theory  which, 
in  its  day,  had  a  sufficient  vogue  to  transfer  its  peculiar 
and  technical  expressions  into  common  language.  1880 
H.  James  Hawthorne  37  The  Universal  History  had  a 
great  vogue  and  passed  through  hundreds  of  editions. 
b.  In  similar  use  withM^  or  other  limiting  terms. 
CX645  Howell  Lett.  I.  v.  xxxiii.  169  The  Lord  Treasurer 
Weston  is  he  who  hath  the  greatest  vogue  now  at  Court, 
but  many  great  ones  have  clash 'd  with  him.  1674  Boyle 
Excell.  Theol.  w.  v.  202  The  present  success,  .ought  not  to 
make  him  so  sure,  .that  the  same  Opinions  will  be  always  in 
the  same,  or  greater  Vogue.  1697  Bentley  Phal.  (169^)  351 
The  Milesian  Cloths  had  the  greatest  Vogue  in  the  Greek 
Markets.  1709  O.  Dykes  Eng.  Prov.  ^  Refl.  (ed.  2)  i3 
Prodigality  is  a  jolly  Vice,  and  of  the  most  popular  Vogue 
in  the  World.  1743  Fielding  y.  Wild  \.  iv,  Whisk  and 
swabbers  was  the  game  then  in  the  chief  vogue.  1834 
Macaulay  Ess.^  Pitt  P  24  The  vogue  which  it  has  obtained 
may  serve  to  show  [etc.].  1881  Athenaeum  15  Jan.  88/3  The 
vogue  which  mountaineering  has  acquired  of  late  years. 
o.  With  possessives  (or  of). 
a  1683  Oldham  Art  0/ Poetry  Wks.  (1686)  7  Others., Shall 
be  revived,  and  come  again  in  force  If  custom  please:  from 
whence  their  vogue  they  draw.  1737  ^*  Clarke  Hist.  Bible 
(1740)  II.  316  James,  in  regard  of  his  great  Vogue  with  the 
populace,  forsincerity,  virtue,  and  judgment.  1771  Smollett 
/^Kw/A.C/.  Let,  4  July,  All  these  places,  Bathexcepted,  have 
their  vogue, and  then  the  fashion  changes.  1780  Miss  Wilkes 
in  Corr.  J.  Wilkes  {1805)  IV,  298  The  vogue  of  this  employ- 
ment occasions  a  great  many  presents  being  made.  1835 
Court  Mag.  VI.  p.  x/2  Tartan  shawls  have  entirely  lost 
their  vogue;  they  are  replaced  by  Egyptian  shawls,  which 
are  now  more  fashionable  than  any  other.  1855  N.  Haw- 
thorne in  Life  Long/elloiv  (1891)  IL  287  No  other  poet 
has  anything  like  your  vogue.  x886  Ch,  Times  730/1  Its 
defects,  not  its  merits  are  the  source  of  its  vogue. 
H.  t4.  a.  Natural  bent  or  capacity.  Obsr"^ 
1590  Sir  R.  Williams  Disc.  Warre  25  If  they  finde  any 
of  great  gualitie  that  carries  a  voge,  to  command  popular 
or  men  of  war. 


VOICE. 

t  b.  General  course  or  tendency  ;  general  char- 
acter or  condition.  Obs. 

1616  T.  H[*wKiNs)  Caussins  Holy  Crt.  74  They  seing  all 
things  are  permitted  them,  do  in.stantly  take  that  vogue, 
which  depraued  nature  doth  present  vnio  them,  they  follow 
the  track  of  pleasure.  1633  G.  Hfhbf.bt  Temple,  Bunch  of 
Grapes  i.  One  vogue  and  vein,  One  aire  of  thought  usurps 
my  brain.  1647  Lilly  Chr.  Astrol.  cxiii.  543  The  Native 
..shall  live  gallantly.. above  the  ordinary  Vogue  of  his 
IJirth.  i6«o  Uauden  Slight  Healers  76  They  go  with  the 
vogue  and  stream  of  times.  170a  Eng.  Th^ophrnst.  195 
Mens  merit  is  generally  judg'd  of  by  the  Vo^ue  of  the 
Fortune  they  are  in.  1729  Law  .Serious  C.  xvli.  308  Ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  and  vogue  of  this  world,  whose  corrupt 
air  we  have  all  breath'd,  there  are  many  things  that  pass 
for  great,  and  honourable. 

f  c.  Vigour  or  energy.  Ofo.~' 
1674  Ch.  I,  Court  of  Rome  5  This  is  at  large  inculcated. . 
with  great  vouge  and  ostentation  by  the  Bishop  of  Condom. 
+  5.  The    approbation,    approval,    or    popular 
favour  of  some  class  of  persons,  etc.   Oiis. 

1606  BiRNiE  Kirk. Buriall  \y..  For  many  to  eternize  their 
soone  forgot  memory,  and  to  gaine  the  vogue  of  this  vaine 
world,  hes  prepared  Pyramides  of  pomp.  1646  G.  Daniel 
Poems  Wks.  (Grosart)  L  75  Wouldst  Thou  wooe  a  Feature 
In  a  glasse?.  .Or  resigne  what  you  may  claime  To  the  vogue 
of  vulgar  {fame.  1662-3  South  Serm.  (1843)  II.  xviii.  305 
A  King,  .not  owing  his  Kingdom  to  the  vogue  of  the  popu- 
lace but  to  the  suffrage  of  nature.  1681  Chetham  Angler's 
Vade-m.  x.  §  i.  (1689)  97  For  that  the  Trout  is  the  most  Ex- 
cellent Fish,  by  the  Vogue  of  the  most  curious  Palates.  1720 
Welton  Suffer.  Son  of  Cod  W.  xx.  565,  I  would  lain 
Recollect  and  Obtain  the  Universal  Approbation  and  Vogue 
in  my  own  Favour. 

t  b.  The  current  opinion  or  belief ;  the  general 
report  or  rumour.  Obs. 

1626  in  Birch  Crt.  I,  Times  Chas.  1  (1848)  I.  131  Some 
affirm  the  Earl  of  Suffolk . .  goes  general  of  the  fleet. . .  Cap- 
tain Pennington  hath  the  vogue  to  go  to  his  vice-admiral. 
1661  Sir  p.  TvRiLL  in  Essex  Rev.  (1909)  XVIU.  95  The 
generall  vogue  of  the  towne  is  yt  yesterday  the  Poriugall 
match  was  agreed  upon  at  the  Counsell.  1685  J.  Chamber- 
LAVNE  Cofee  Tea  ^  Choc.  49  Indeed  'tis  the  common  vogue 
and  opinion  of  this  Country,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
Soveraign  then  this  plant.  1721  Perry  Daggenh.  Breach 
79  The  Opinion  of  my  Assistants  being  urg'd,  and  _  the 
general  vogue  of  Men  that  my  Work  was  carried  on  in  a 
sufficient  Manner.  1730  Swift  Let.  to  Gay  19  Nov.,  The 
vogue  of  our  few  honest  folks  here  is  that  Duck  is  absolutely 
to  succeed  Eusden  in  the  laurel. 
6.  The  prevailing  fashion  or  tendency ;  esp.  that 
which  is  in  favour  at  a  particular  time. 

1648-9  Eikon  Bas.  xi.  (1662)  46  The  common  Sewer  or 
stream  of  the  present  vogue  and  humor.  1660  Stillingfu 
Iren.  ti.  vi.  §  11.  (1662)  266  If  Jerome  .speak  according  to 
the  general  vogue,  this  solution  may  be  sufficient.  1834 
Mabryat  p.  Simple  Ixv,  His  mustachios,  bad  French,  and 
waltzing.. were  quitetbe  vogue.  i84oSala  LadyChesterf. 
Pref.  p.  iii.  An  age  when  burlesque  is  the  vogue. 
b.  Without  article  or  with  a. 

1689-90  Temple  Ess,  Health  ^  Long  Life  Wks.  1720  I. 
283  As  Diseases  have  changed  Vogue,  so  have  Remedies  in 
my  Time  and  Observation.  J738  Fielding  Hist.  Register 
III,  There  is  a  vogue,  my  Lord,  which  if  you  will  bring  me 
into,  you  will  lay  a  lasting  obligation  on  me.  1905  Westjn, 
Caz.  10  June  15/3  Others. .at  once  took  the  thing  up  and 
made  it  a  vogue, 
t  Vogue,  ».l  Obs.  [f.  the  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  cry  up  or  down. 

<:i66i  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1746)  VIII.  31/2  He  procured  an 
awe  and  reverence  to  himself,  being  vogued  up  by  the 
Clergy,  and  rendered  to  the  Vulgar  as  a  Pattern  of  Piety. 
1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm.  Extemp.  408  Ihus  may  a  good 
Medicine  be  vogu'd  down  by  a  groundless  fancy  ! 
b.  To  bring  into,  or  keep  in,  vogue. 

1687  J.  Reynolds  Death's  Vis.  Pref.  (1713)2  [That)  those 
Poets  shou'd  be  chiefly  Applaiided  and  Vogued,  whose  sole 
use  of  Religion . .  is  to  Undermine  and  Lampoon  it. 

2.  To  repute  or  reckon  (as  something). 

1675  R.  BuRTHOGGE  Cousa  Dei  2sr  Pythagoras,  .might 
put  this  Honorary  Mark  upon  the  Ternary  Number,  and 
Vogue  it  Sacred  and  Divine.  1682  T.  Flatman  lleraclitus 
Ridens  No.  78.  (1713)  II.  228  Hellish  Rage,  which,  for.sooth, 
must  be  vogued  Protestant  Zeal.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New 
Invent,  p.  xlii.  Some  who  would  take  it  ill  not  to  be  vogued 
for  first-rate  Politicians. 

t  Vogue,  f  .2  Obs.~^  [ad.  F.  voguer:  see  Vogub 
sb.'\    intr.  To  float. 

1687  Rycaut  Hist.  Turks  II.  316  The  Turks  brake  it  (the 
bridge]  the  preceeding  day,  letting  the  materials  vogue 
with  the  stream  into  the  Danube. 

Voiadge,  obs.  form  of  Votagk  sb. 

Voice  (vois),  sb.  Forms :  a.  3-4  voiz  (4 
uoyz),  3-5  voys  (5  uoys,  5-6  woys),  4-5  voiso 
(4  uoise),  4-6  (7)  voyse  (5  woyse) ;  4-7  voyoe 
(4  voysoe,  5  voyc,  5-6  Sc.  woyoe),  4-  voice  (4 
uoioe,  4,  5-6  Sc,  woioe,  6  voic) ;  also  5  wyco, 
8-9  dial.  vice.  &.  Sc.  and  north.  4-7  voce  (5 
uoce,  5-6  wooe),  5,  7  vose,  6  vox,  wox.  [a.  AF. 
voiz,  voice,  OF.  voiz,  vois,  voix  (mod.F.  voix,  = 
Pr.  votz,  Sp.  and  Pg.  voz,  It.  voce)  :-L.  voc-em, 
vox  voice,  sound.] 

I.  1.  Sound,  or  the  whole  body  of  sounds, 
made  or  produced  by  the  vocal  organs  of  man  or 
animals  in  tlieir  natural  action ;  esp.  sound  formed 
in  or  emitted  from  the  human  larynx  in  speaking, 
singing,  or  other  utterance;  vocal  sound  as  the 
vehicle  of  human  utterance  or  expression.  Also 
occas.,  the  faculty  or  power  of  producing  this ;  or 
concretely,  the  organs  by  which  it  is  produced. 
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VOICE. 


a.  With  ikCj  or  with  limiting  terms  as  man's, 

a  1300  Citrsor  M.  11420  pis  ilk  stern. .said  to  ^atm  wit 
mans  woice,  pat  Jjai  sulci  wend  to  Juen  land,  c  1350  lyiU. 
Paleme  40  pe  son  of  Jie  cry  com  to  J>e  cowherde  euene,  pat 
he  wist  witerly  it  was  t>e  voys  of  a  childe.  1387  Trf-visa 
Higden  (Rolls)  I.  83  pe  voys  t»at  ^^y  make^  is  liker  to  an 
houndes  berkynge  ^an  to  a  mani^  voys.  13^  —  Barth.  De 
F.R.  V.  xxiiL  (Bodl.  MS.),  To  schape  J^e  voice  aJer  is  ifonge 
in  l>e  leues  of  be  lungen.  1580  J.  Hay  Demandes  §  17  in 
Cath.  Tract.  (S.T.S.)  39  The  irew  intelligence,  .and  nocht 
the  outward  sounding  of  the  woce.  1587  Golding  De 
Mornayv.  59  There  is.. a  dubble  Speech  ;  the  one  in  the 
mynd, .  .the  other  the  sounding  image  thereof, . .  vttered  by 
our  mouth  and . .  termed  the  Speech  of  the  Voyce,  1603  Hol- 
LAND  Piuiarch*s  Mar.  838  Plato  defineth  the  Voice  to  be  a 
spirit.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  ^  Cr.  in.  ii.  95  They  that  haue  the 
voyce  of  Lyons,  and  the  act  of  Hares :  are  they  not  Mon- 
sters ?  1655  Vaughan  Siiex  Sct'nt,  Holy  Script,  ii,  Thou 
(the  Bible)  art  the  great  EUxir  rare  and  choice ;  The  Word  in 
Characters,  God  in  the  Voice.  1710  M.  Henry  Disputes 
Rcviewed^Vs.  1853  II.  464/1  When  the  temper  is  not  kept 
within  due  bounds,  commonlythe  voiceisnot.  1780  W.Shaw 
{title)  A  Galic  and  English  Dictionary.  Containing  all  the 
Words  in  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Dialects  of  the  Celtic,  that 
could  be  collected  from  the  Voice,  and  Old  Books  and  MSS. 
1831  YouATT //(»r«  viiL  152  The  voiceofanimalsis  produced 
by  thepassageof  air  through  tbisaperture.  xZ^ Penny  CycL 
XXIV.  154/1  Speaking- pi  pes,  or  lubes  to  convey  the  voice 
from  one  place  to  another.  1889  Ruskin /'rar/^nValll.  162 
The  Voice  is  the  eternal  musical  instrument  of  heaven  and 
earth,  from  angels  down  to  birds. 

b.  Without  article. 

Occas.  put  for*  musical  voice',  'power  of  singing':  cf. 
quots.  1667  and  1697. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  17840  And  als  sun  J^ai  spak  wit  wotce. 
c  1380  WvcLiF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  75  Among  alle  fiingis 
vols  is  a  freel  J^ing.  c  1400  Pilgr.  SowU  (Caxton  1483)  iv. 
XX.  67  Sec  howe  my  sone . .  bymeneth  hym  in  herte  chere  and 
voys.  X444  Aberdeen  Rep'.  (1844)  I.  12  He  sal  vphald  the 
ladymesse  with  uoce  on  Twisd3i,Thurisdai,  and  Fridaiilke 
owkeforayher.  (;x45otr.  De /mitatiane  iiu  xlviiujjg  So 
I  teche  wil>oule  voice  of  wordes,  wi^ute  confusion  of 
opinyons.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xlviii.  idaThaneall  the 
birdis  song  with  voce  on  hicht.  1588  A.  King  ir.  Canisius* 
Catech.  124  Seing  wraith  without  ony  voce  of  worde  is  ap- 
pointed  to  iudgement,  wraith  in  voce  i.s appointed  toacouncel 
quhairin  sentence  ispronunced.  1594  V^\d  Comtliani.  1. 132 
These^  are  ..  melancholie  showes,  That  ..  countcrfet  the 
dead  in  voyce  and  figure.  1608  Topsell  Serpents  134  A 
vocal  iastice.which  speaketh  in  action  though  not  in  voyce. 
1666-7  pEpys  Diary  12  Feb.,  I  confess  I  was  mightily 
pleased  with  the  musique.  He  pretends  not  to  voice  j 
though  it  be  good,  but  not  excellent.  1697  Dbyoen  Vir^. 
Georg,  IV.  70  Hollow  Rocks  that  render  back  the  Sound, 
And  doubled  Images  of  Voice  rebound.  1697  —  ^ir^.  Past. 
v  loYour  merit  and  your  years  command  the  choice:  Aniyn- 
tas  only  rivals  you  in  voice.  i7ai  Bailev,  Aphony,  a  want 
of  voice.  1728  Chambers  O^/.  s.  v.,  1  hat  Canal,.,  which  at 
first  pasi'd  for  the  principal  Organ  of  Voice.  T  1780  Cowper 
Cricket  ij  Though  in  voice  and  shape  they  be  Form'd  as  if 
akin  to  thee.  i8j8  Whately  Rket.'xn  Encyci.  Metrop,  I. 
205/1  To  observe  all  the  modulations.  &c.  of  voice,  which  take 
place  in  such  a  delivery.  1873  Huxley  Physiol,  vii.  184 
Thus,  voice  may  exist^  without  speech,  and  . .  speech  may 
exist  without  voice,  as  In  whispering.  1884  F.  M.  Crawford 
Rom.  Singer  I.  3  He  had  so  much  voice  that  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it. 

trans/.  and>^.  1815  Scott  Waterloo  i.  We  yet  may  hear 
the  hour  Peal'd  over  orchard  and  canal,  With  voice  pro- 
long'd  and  measured  fall.  1817  —  Harold  iti.  vi.  From 
realms  afar  Comes  voice  of  battle  and  of  war. 

O.  With  adjs,  denoting  the  quality  or  tone. 
Chiefly  with  or  in  .  .  voice.     Cf.  6  c 

13..  A'. /i//j.  385o(Laud  MS.),  Andhcm  beseidewi}>voice 
clere  Ichbi<idefrendest)at  ^e  me  here,  c  1330  .^rM.  f^  Merl. 
4S53  (Kolbing),  Ten  com  bihinde . .  Wi)»  loudc  voice  &  to  hem 
eraddc.  1377  Lamci.. /». /»/.  B.  xv.  584  With  styf  voys  (he] 
nym called,  Lazare,veniforas.  t^»*iv.Secreta Secret. ,Priv. 
Priv.  140  Therfor  criet  the  pepill,  bar  kynge  and  his  good 
werkes  with  hey  woyce  commendid  and  preisit.  c  1460  Oseney 
Reg.  i8HitshaIlbelcfulltoyow..inlowevoicctosayediuine 
seruice.  a  1500  Lancelot  13  Throw  birdis  songe  with  opine 
woKonehy,ThatsessitnotoneIuffarisfortocry.  issaLvNDE. 
SAY  Monarcke  55S3  [An  angel  shall  cry]  With  hydous  voce, 
and  vehement.— Ryse,  tetc].  01609  Alex.  Humr  Poems 
(S.T.S.)  15  When  I  waill  with  weeping  vose,  Lord,  to  my 
plaint  give  eare.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  37  Methougbt 
Close  at  mine  ear  one  call'd  me  forth  to  walk  With  gentle 
voice,  i8ia  Caby  Dante,  Purg.  xxv.  24  At  the  hymn's 
close  They  shouted  loud,  *  I  do  not  know  a  man  ' ;  Then  in 
low  voice  again  took  up  the  strain.  18x9  SHtLLEvCf«c/v, 
iv.  9  Muttering  with  hoarse,  harsh  voice;. 

d.  /«  (.  .)  voice.  Of  persons  :  Having  the  voice 
or  vocal  organs  in  fit  or  good  condition  for  speak- 
ing or  singing.    So  oi4t  0/ voice, 

1757  FooTE  Author  Epil.,  O  I  Such  a  Susttnuto  upon  B  ! 
Ma'am,  when  she's  quite  in  Voice  shell  go  to  C.  1760-a 
GoLDSM.  at.  ly.  Ixxi,  You  know  very  wen..tbat  I  am  not 
in  voice  (for  singing]  tCMlay.  i8a6  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides 
(1885)  II.  285 Owing  to  a  cold.. I  was,  as  the  players  call  it, 
not  in  very  good  voice.  1868  Dickens  Lett.  (1880)  II.  391, 
I  was  in  wonderful  voice  last  night,  but  croak  a  little  this 
morning.  1884  *  Kusk  Lvall'  IVe  Two  xxvi,  I  am  afraid 
my  wife  is  quite  out  of  voice. 

trans/.  1883  Pennell-Elmhirst  Cream  Leicestersh.  253 
Hounds  were  in  full  voice,  and  several  foxes  in  fuil  flight 
almost  immediately. 

e.  The  sound  of  voices.     (In  quot.,  of  birds.) 
1831  Jamks  Phil.  Augustus  I.  ii,  The  earth  was  full  of 

flowers,  and  the  woods  full  of  voice. 

f.  Utterance  or  expression  (of  feelmg,  etc.). 
Chiefly  in  phrases,  as  to  give  voice  to,  to  find 
voice  in. 

1855  Arnold  Haworth  Churchyard  v.  Hail  to  the  cour- 
age  which  ^ave  Voice  to  its  creed.  x8^  *  E.  Garkett'  At 
Any  Cost  xiv.  255  Tom  had  been  unable  to  suppress  sun- 
dry  conjectures , . ,  but  he  had  never  given  them  voice.  IQ06 
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SiNTON  Poetry  Badenoch  Introd.  p.  xxxv,  There  was  always 
plenty  of  hero-worship,  which  found  voice  in  song. 

g.  Phonology.  Sound  uttered  with  vibration  or 
resonance  of  the  vocal  chords,  as  distinguished 
from  Breath  10. 

184a  Penny  Cycl.  XXII.  429/2  The  consonants  are  con- 
veniently classed  into  those  with  and  those  without  voice. 
1888  Sweet  Eng.  Sounds  18  The  relations  of  breath  and 
voice  in  consonants  are  mainly  determined  by  their  sur- 
roundings. Ibid.  89  The  intermediate  change  of  voice  to 
whisper  is  very  common. 

2.  t  »•  The  supremacy  or  upper  hand  in  a 
struggle.   Obs~^ 

Employed  merely  for  the  sake  of  rime. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2 :  694  Quen  [mt  l>ai  faght . .  And  moises 
held  his  hand  o-loft,  To-quils  he  heild  his  hend  on  croice, 
Ai  haid  his  aun  folk  )>e  voice. 

b.  The  right  or  privilege  of  speaking  or  voting 
in  a  legislative  assembly,  or  of  taking  part  in,  or 
exercising  control  or  influence  over,  some  particular 
matter  ;  part  or  share  in  the  control,  government, 
or  deciding  of  something.  Chiefly  in  phr.  to  have 
(or  t  beat^  .  .  voice  in,    Cf.  10  d. 

App.  not  in  common  use  from  the  end  of  the  17th  c.  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th. 

»433  Rolls  of  Par  It,  IV.  479/2  Not  to  be  made  free,  neherde, 
ne  here  no  voice  in  no  maner  assemble  of  the  seid  Comyns. 
\^^-^ActigHen.  F//,c.  27  §11  No  merchaunt.. (shall] 
here  eny  voyce  ne  have  eny  sayngs  in  eny  Courtc.wythin 
oure  seid  Staple.  15*5  in  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  1527  (1883) 
97  That  he  be  chosin  be  fremen,  and  na  servandis  till  have 
voce  amangis  maisteris  in  oiiy  materis.  1581  Allen  Apologie 
38  b,  The  Parliament  is  a  mere  tempoial  Court,  the  Bishops 
them  selues  hauing  voice  there  no  otherwise  but  as  Barons 
of  the  Realme.  x666  in  J.  Bulloch  Pynours  (1887)  70  The 
Master  of  Impost,  .to  have  voce  and  consent  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  moneyes  belonging  thervnto.  1697  Ulew  Penal 
Laws  323  Persons  having  Voice  or  Vote  to  such  Election. 
1780  CowpER  Progr.  Error  45  Man,  thus  endued  with  an 
elective  voice,  Must  be  supplied  with  objects  of  his  choice. 
1873  Helps  Anim.  ^  Mast.  v.  (1875)  114  If  we  had  more 
voice  in  the  management  of  affairs.  1884  Manch.  Exam, 
28  May  5/2  Some  voice  Europe  will  insist  upon  having  in 
the  political  disposal  of  Egypt.  1889  Jessopp  Coming  0/ 
Friars  iv.  185  The  parishioners  had  more  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter than  they  have  now. 

■^o.   To  give  voice  io^  to  vote  for.  Obs. 

1566  in  Fowler  Hist.  C.  C.  C.  (O.H.S.)  112  Item,  he  gave 
voyce  to  himselfe  in  the  graunte  of  lease  to  him  selfe,  for 
the  which  lease  he  gave  no  fine  at  all. 

3.  The  expressed  opinion,  judgement,  will,  or 
wish  ^the  people,  a  number  of  |>ersons,  a  corpor- 
ate body,  etc.,  occas.  as  indicated  or  shown  by  the 
exercise  of  the  suffrage.     Cf.  10. 

In  some  instances  not  clearly  distinct  from  4. 

i39oGowER  Coil/  Prol.  I.  7  The  world  is  changed  overal, 
..And  that  I  lake  to  record  Of  every  lond  for  his  partie 
The  comun  vois,  which  may  nogbt  lie.  £141*  Hoccleve 
De  Reg.  Princ,  2886  For  peples  vois  is  goddes  voys,  men 
seyne.  c  1470  Hlnby  Wallace  vi.  909  With  the  great  seilj, 
and  woice  off  hys  parliament.  15*8  in  10th  Rep,  Hist.  MSS, 
Comm.  App.  IV.  426  [Order  made]  by  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Recordar,  and  the  ballyffes  with  the  holl  voyce  of  the  town 
then  being  present,  a  1548  Hall  Chron.^  Hen.  K,  62 
1  he  whole  voice  of  the  commons  was  to  yelde,  yeld,  rather 
then  starue.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VllI^  11.  ii.  88  A  President 
. .  in  committing  freely  Your  scruple  to  the  voyce  of 
Christendome.  1651  HoBBEsZ.^c'/aM.  i.  xvi.  82  The  voyce  of 
the  greater  numl>er,  must  be  considered  as  the  voyce  of 
them  alt.  1653  W.  Ramesey  Astrol.  Restored  To  Rdr.  3 
Let  no  man  .be  so  weak  as.  .(to]  conclude  ought  against  it 
either  by  Tradition  or  the  common  Voice  of  the  World. 
1711  Swift  Cond.  Allies  78  It  is  the  Folly  of  too  many,  to 
mistake  the  Eccho  of  a  London  Coffee-house  for  the  Voice  of 
the  Kingdom.  1780  Afirror  No.  77  Before  the  trial  of  an 
atrocious  criminal,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Public  is, 
that  he  should  be  ted  out  to  punishment.  1837  Carlvle  P>. 
Rev.  I.  IV.  i.  It  is  the  voice  of  all  France,  the  Sound  that 
rises.  1849  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  167  Recalled  by 
the  voice  of  both  the  contending  factions,  he  was  the  very 
man  to  arbitrate  between  them.  1877  Tennyson  Haroldw. 
ii,  I  will  be  king  of  England  by  the  laws,  The  choice,  and 
voice  of  England. 

b.  Without  of.  Now  usually  with  defining  adj., 
zs,  getural^  popular,  ptiblic,  prefixed  {b). 

(a)  1338  R.  Brunnb  Ckron.  (1810)  17  Hakon,  Hemebald 
Sonne,  o7  best  he  bare  l>e  voice.  In  stede  of  Kynges  banere 
he  did  him  here  J>e  croice.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  K,  11.  ii.  113 
Whatsocuer  cunning  fiend  it  was  That  wrought  vpon  thee 
so  preposterously  Hath  got  the  voyce  in  hell  for  excellence. 
1603  B.  JoNsoN  Sejanus  iv.  v,  I  feare,  you  wrong  him. 
He  has  the  voyce  to  be  an  honest  Romane.  i6a8  Earle 
Microcflsm.ikxh.')  7olHe]cries  Chaucer  for  his  Money  aboue 
all  our  English  Poets,  because  the  voice  ha's  gone  so,  1703 
RowE  Ulyss.  w.  i.  So  shall  the  Voice  in  Ithaca  be  for  you. 
1787  Washington  Lett.  Writ.  1S9:  XL  181  note.  Thus 
stands  the  matter  at  present  in  this  State.  I  think  never- 
theless the  voice  is  for  it. 

Kb)  1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  v.  iii.  140  Lucius  our  Emperour: 
for  well  I  know,  The  common  voyce  do  cry  it  shall  be  so, 
1746  Francis  tr.  Horace,  Epist.  11.  ii.  150  Much  I  en- 
dure,  when  writing  I  would  bribe  The  public  Voice.  1749 
Fielding  Tom  Jones  iii.  vii,  The  public  voice,  .seldom 
reaches  to  a  brother  or  a  husband,  though  it  rings  in  the  ears 
of  all  the  neighbourhood.  1773  Mrs.  Chapone  Improv. 
Mind {ijy\)  II.  212,  I  believe  the  general  voice  will  direct 
you  to  Hume.  x83a  Tennyson  CEnone  82  To  me,  by  com- 
mon voice  Elected  umpire,  Here  comes  to-day.  1849 
Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  123  While  the  king  was  thus 
trying  to  terrify  the  lords  of  articles  into  submission,  the 
popular  voice  encouraged  them  to  persist. 

•f*  4,  That  which  is  generally  or  commonly  said  ; 
general  or  common  talk;  rumour  or  report.   Obs. 

Frcq.  in  the  i6th  c,  often  with  common. 

c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  vii.  27  pe  comoun  voice  es  J»arc 


l^at  >ai  er  t>e  bernes  of  Joseph.  ?  1463  Paston  Lett.  II.  107 
It  is  my  part  to  enfourme  youre  maistirshyp  as  the  comoun 
voyse  is, . .  for  it  is  half  a  deth  to  me  to  here  the  generall 
voyse  of  the  pepyll,  whiche  dayli  encreassyth.  1513  Ld. 
Kkrners  E'roiss.  l.ccclxxxiv.  651  In  this  meane  tyme  voyce 
and  bruyte  ranne  through  London,  howe  these  vnhappy 
people  were  lykely  to  sle  the  kynge  [etc.].  a  1568  Satir. 
Poems  Re/orm.  xlvii.  12  Grit  foulis  ge  were  with  fallowis  to 
defenie  hir,  Havand  na  causs  hot  commoun  voce  and  sklan- 
der.  1577  P\  de  L  'isle's  Legendarie  K  viij,  The  voyce  went 
thesametime..that  there  was  a  letter,  .sent  into  Normandy, 
conteining  these  wordes.  1607  in  Birch  Crt.  ^  Times 
Jos.  I  (1848)  1. 70  All  Sunday  it  was  current  that  the  parlia- 
ment did  hold,  but  now  the  voice  runs  otherwise,  a  1639 
WoTTON  Let.  in  Reliq.  (1651)  429  Doctour  Belcanquel.. 
shall  {as  the  voice  goeth)  be  removed  to  the  Deanrie  of 
Durham.  1652  Howell  drag's  Rev.  Naples  u.  100  The 
next  day  the  voice  went  up  and  down,  that. .they  intended 
to  introduce  Forreign  force. 

t  b.  A  piece  of  common  or  general  talk ;  a 
report  or  rumour.   Obs. 

1463  in  Sc.  Acts,  Jas.  Ill  (1874)  XII.  30/1  pe  kingis 
declaratioun  ..  quhilk  ..  ^at  bald  sufficiant  to  purge  t>e 
said  Alexander,  .of  ^e  said  voice  and  Rumor.  1538  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  98  Ther  ys  a  voyce  that  yt  shulde  be 
the  Duchysof  Myllayn.  a  1540  Barnes  W'^.t.  (1573)330/1 
There  runneth  a  great  voyce  of  mee,  that  I  haue  maried  a 
wife.  1619  in  Birch  Crt.  ^  Times  Jas.  I  (1848)  II.  156 
There  is  a  voice,  that  my  Lord  North  sets  forth  four  ships. 
1639  WoTTON  Lett.  (1907)  H.  410  We  have  a  new  strange 
voice  flying  here,  that  the  Prince  Palatine  is  towards  a 
marriage.  165a  Howell  Girajffis  Rev.  Naples  ii.  100  The 
sound  of  this  voice  went  up  to  the  Castle. 

t  c.  Fame  or  renown  p/^  something.   Obs. 

CX470  Henry  Wallace  viii.  1138  Sum  off  thaim  said,  the 
qucyn  luffyt  Wallace,  For  the  gret  woice  off  his  hie  nobilnes. 
1600  HoLUiND  Liiy  xxviii.  xlvi.  707  His  power  increased 
dayly  J  for  that  the  Frenchmen  flocked  unto  him  from  all 
parts,  upon  the  noyse  and  voyce  of  his  name. 

5.  Gram.  The  form  of  a  verb  by  which  the  rela- 
tion of  the  subject  to  the  action  implied  is  indicated ; 
one  or  other  of  the  modes  of  inflecting  or  varying 
a  verb  according  to  the  distinctions  of  active, 
passive,  or  middle. 

In  quot.  1591  used  instead  of '  person  '. 

138a  WvcLiF  Prol.  57  A  participle  of  a  present  tens,  either 
preterit,  of  actif  vols,  eithir  passif.  1591  Percival  Span. 
Diet.  C  2  By  changing  e  of  the  future  of  the  Indicatiue  into 
m,  you  make  the  third  voice  of  the  preterim perfect  tense  of 
the  Subiunctiue.  x6ia  Brinslev  Pos.  Parts  (1615)  20b, 
Giue  the  terminations  of  the  first  Persons  of  the  Actiue 
voice  alone,  a  1653  Gouge  Comm.  Heb.  vi.  i  The  word 
^tptontBa,  translated  *  Let  us  go  on  ',  is  of  the  passive  voice. 
1678  (see  Passive  a.  3J.  1706  J.  Stevens  Sp.  Diet,,  Sp. 
Gram.  15  Participle  of  the  Present  Tense  and  Active  Voice, 
1765-  (see  Active  a,  5].  X77a  A.  Aoam  Gram.  (1793)  20 
Voice  expresses  the  different  circumstances  in  which  we 
consider  an  object,  whether  as  acting,  or  being  acted  upon. 
1841  Latham  Eng.  La>ig.  12  The  characteristic. .of. .the 
Scandinavian  languages  is  the  possession  of  a  Passive  Form, 
or  a  Passive  Voice,  ending  in  st.  1858  C.  P.  Mason  Eng. 
Grant.  %  180  By  means  either  of  a  verb  in  the  active  voice, 
or  of  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice.  1871  [see  Middled.  4  a]. 
II.  6.  In  limited  sense :  The  sounds  naturally 
made  by  a  single  person  or  animal  in  speech  or 
other  form  of  vocal  utterance ;  these  sounds  re- 
garded as  characteristic  of  the  person  and  as  dis- 
tinguishing him  from  another  or  others  ;  also  frcq., 
the  individual  organic  means  or  capacity  of  pro- 
ducing such  sounds, 

a.  In  usages  where  this  sound  is  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  person  or  being  who  utters  it,  or  is 
regarded  apart  from  the  utterer.  Freq.  with  verbs 
of  saying,  introducing  the  words  uttered. 

c  x»>o  St.  Francis  54  in  S,  Eng.  Leg.  I.  55  po  spac  a  voiz 
J>are-inne  (the  cross]  wel  MildeRche  and  softe.  And  seide, 

*  Fraunceys,  go  ^e  forth  '  [etc.].  1*97  R.  Glouc.  (Roils)  5750  A 
voys  sede  as  hym  ^^o^te  Jies  wordes.  .as  he  vel  adoun.  c  1330 
R.  Bbunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  16633  Til  Jie  kyng  Alayn  he 
spak,  And  teld  hym  what  |?e  vois  had  seyd.  1377  Langl. 
A  PI.  B.  XVIII.  260  A  voice  loude  in  J>at  li^te  to  lucifer 
cryeth.  1413  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  Ixxxiii,  And  there-with-all 
apperit  vnto  me  A  voce,  and  said,  *  tak  hede,  man,  and 
behold  '.  1470-85  Malory /4r/A«r  XI.  vi,  580  He  herd  a  voys 
that  said  go  hens  thow  syrc  Bors.  isafi  '1'indale  Acts  x. 
13  And  a  voyce  spake  vnto  hym  from  heven  :  Ryse  Peter 
Kyll  and  eate.  <z  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen,  VIJ,  2  Men 
commonly  rcporte  that . .  it  was  by  a  heauenly  voyce  reueled 
to  Cadwalader..that  [etcj.  1594  Shaks,  Rich,  ///,  in.  vii. 
36  Somchtirld  yp  their  Caps,  And  some  tenne  voyces 
cry'd  'God  saue  King  Richard  '.  1611  Bible  Transl.  Pre/. 
f  2  A  voyce  forsooth  was  heard  from  heauen,  saying :  Now 
is  poison  poured  down  into  the  Church,  &c.  1637  Milton 
Lycidas  132  Return  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is  past,  That 
shrunk  thy  streams.  1667  —  P.  L.  iv.  167  There  had  I  fixt 
Mine  eyes  till  now..  Had  not  a  voice  thus  warnd  me. 
17x8  RowR  tr.  Lucan  i.  462  In  secret  murmurs  thus  they 
sought  relief.  While  no  bold  voice  proclaim'd  aloud  their 
grief.  i7«5  Watts  Logic  w.  v.  §  i  Proof  of  divine  Revela- 
tion by  Visions,  Voices,  or  Miracles.  1794  Mhs.  Radcliffe 
Myst.  Udolpho  xxx,  *  It  is  I',  replied  the  voice.  iSao 
Shelley  Prometh.  Unb,  11.  i.  igi  In  the  world  unknown 
Sleeps  a  voice  unspoken.  1848  W,  K.  Kelly  tr.  L.  Blanc's 
Hist.  Ten  Y.  I.  423  '  I  second  that  proposal  *,  exclaimed  a 
voice.  1871  Tennyson  Last  Toum.  7^6  About  bis  feet  A 
voice  clung  sobbing  till  he  question 'd  it,  'What  art  thou?' 
and  the  voice  about  his  feet  Sent  up  an  answer,  sobbing, 

*  I  am  thy  fool '. 

b.  In  ordinary  use,  with  a,  the,  this,  etc.,  or 
more  freq.  with  possessives. 

The  Biblical  passage  illustrated  by  quot,  1382  has  had 
some  echo  in  recent  use. 

axyto  Cursor  M.  8904  And  l>an  bigan  sco  for  id  en  Als 
wit  a  voce  o  prophecu    1303  R.  Brunns  Handl,  Synne  7490 
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As  soae  as  he  hadd«  made  be  croyce,  pe  br^e  flegh  fur^ 
and  left  hys  vo>'s.  138a  Wyclif  Gen.  xxvii.  22  The  vois 
forsothe  is  the  vois  of  Jacob,  but  the  hondis  ben  the  hondis 
of  Elsau.  1399  Langl.  Rich.  RtdeUswu  56  pan  cometh  and 
crieth  her  owen  kynde  dame.  And  \>zy  [the  young  part- 
ridges! ffolwith  (>e  vois  at  ^>e  ifrist  note,  c  1400  Apot.  Loll. 
31  Crie,  cese  not,  vphauns  )>i  vois  os  a  trompe.  cx^no 
Henry  IValUxce  11.  218  Compleyne  your  woice  unto  the 
God  abuflfe.  1513  Douglas  ^neid  i.  vL  173  Quhy  grantts 
tbou  nocht  we  may  joine  band  in  band,  And  for  to  heir 
and  rendir  vocis  Irew!  1577  Googe  tr.  Heresbach''s  Husb. 
149  Though  the  Swyne  wil  roame  at  the  knowen  voyce  of 
iheyr  sw)-neheard.  1609  Douland  Omitk.  Microl.  5  The 
sound  of  a  sensible  creature  is  properly  called  a  Voyce,  for 
things  without  sence  haue  no  Voyce.  1647  Cowley  Mistr., 
Despair  i,  Beneath  this  gloomy  shade,  Hy  Nature  only  for 
my  sorraws  made  I'll  spend  this  voyce  in  crys.  1697 
Drydbn  Ki>y.  Past,  X.  Ill  Now  let  us  rise,  for  Hoarseness 
oft  invades  The  Singer's  Voice,  who  sings  beneath  the 
Shades.  1796  Swift  Gulliver  11.  viii,  I  admired  as  muchat 
the  voices  of  him  and  his  men  who  seemed  to  me  only  to 
whisper.  1791  Cowpkr  Odyss.  xn.  214  When  with  rapid 
course  we  had  arriv'd  Within  such  distance  as  a  voice  may 
reach.  x8ao  Keats  Isabella  vi,  He  inwardly  did  pray  For 
power  to  speak ;  but  still  the  ruddy  tide  Stifled  his  voice. 
1831  James  Phil.  Augustus  I.  iii.  He  felt  sure  that  he  had 
stammered  like  a  schoolboy,  and  spoken  below  his  voice, 
like  a  young  squire  to  an  old  knight.  1853  M.  Arnold 
Forsaken  Merman  12  Call  her  once  before  you  go. — Call 
once  yet !  In  a  voice  that  she  will  know.  1897  Allbutt's 
Syst,  Med.  III.  £72  The  extremities  become  cool,,  .the  voice 
sunk  to  a  whisper,  and  the  countenance  Hippocratic. 

C.  With  adjs.  denoting  the  quality  or  tone  (some- 
times j/^^.  in  respect  of  musical  quality  or  power). 
138a  Wyclif  1  Kin^s  xviii.  28  Thanne  thei  crieden  with 
a  greet  voys.     1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxxxi. 
(1405)  nn  iv  b/i  The  voyce  that  is  dysposid  to  songe  and 


melody  hath  thyse  proprytees  as  Isyder  sayth.  Voyces  he 
sayth  ben  smalle,  subtyll,  thicke,  clere,  sharpe  &  shylle. 
c  i^oo  Destr.  7'r(7>'i204oVlixes..declarethom  pe cause  with 


his  clere  voyc.  c  1420  Lydg.  Assembly  o/Gods  430  And  on 
a  rewde  maner  he  salutyd  all  the  rout,  With  a  bold  voysc, 
carpyng  wordys  stout.  1500-10  Dunbar  Poems  xlvi.  105 
Than  sang  thay  both  with  vocis  lowd  and  cleir.  1560  Bible 
(Gencv.)  Ezek.  xxxiii.  32  A  iesting  song  of  one  that  hathea 
pleasant  voice.  1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  105  To  talke 
modestly,  stilly, anci  with  low  voices.  1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L. 
II.  vii.  161  His  bigge  manly  voice,  Turning  againe  toward 
childish  trebble.  Ibid.  v.  iii.  14  The  onely  prologues  to  a 
bad  voice.  1613  Cockeram  ii,  A  Voyce  as  strong  as  if  it 
were  the  noise  of  100  men,  stentorian  voice,  x^^t  Scotch 
Prayer  Bk.,  Mom,  Prayer^  Then  shall  the  Presbyter  or 
Minister  begin  the  Lords  prayer  with  a  loud  voyce.  1746 
Francis  tr,  Horace^  EP'st.   i.  viii.  20  And  then.. with  a 

fentle  Voice  Instil  this  Precept  at  his  list'ning  Ear.  1763-71 
[.  Walpoli  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  {1786)  III.  39  Besides 
painting  [he]  had  a  talent  for  music  and  a  good  voice.  1819 
Stephens  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  XI.  i.  127  White-bellied 
Goura.. :  it  has  a  very  disagreeable  and  mournful  voice, 
which  is  repeatedly  uttered.  Z846  Mrs.  A.  Marsh  Father 
Darcy  II.  1.  32  '  Come  here,  both  of  you ',  says  the  lady,  in 
a  deep,  awful  voice.  1863  Kingsley  IVater-Bab,  iti.  102  He 
.  .began  chatting  away  in  bis  squeaking  voice. 

transf.  163s  A.  Stafford  Fern.  Glory  (1869)  3  Whose  due 
Praise  the  Catholike  Church  doth  at  this  day  solemnely 
sing,  but  with  a  more  elevated  Voyce. 

d.  In  or  after  liiblical  phraseology,  esp.  the 
voice  of  God,  Chiefly  in  fig.  use  and  freq.  =  *  the 
expressed  will  or  desire  of  God,  etc. ;  the  divine 
command,  ordinance,  or  word\ 

a  i3«s  Prose  Ps.  cv.  24  [cvi.  25]  And  hij.  .gruched  in  her 
tabernacles,  and  hij  ne  herd  nou^t  \>e  voice  of  our  Lord. 
1390  GowER  Con/.  III.  174  And  there  I  herde  and  under- 
stod  The  vois  of  god  with  wordes  cliere.  c  1400  Rule 
St.  Benet  Prol.  70  ( =  Hebr,  iii.  7,  8]  If  >at  50  here  hys 
▼ose  t>is  day.  Turn  noght  ^oure  hertes  fro  hyra  oway 
— Bott  t^Il  hys  voce  ^e  tak  gude  hede.  15^3  WinJet 
IVks.  (S.r.S.)  II.  7  That  ony  sentence  in  the  haly  Wreit 
is  the  voce  and  mynd  of  Christe.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
IX.  653  God  so  commanded,  and  left  that  Command  Sole 
Daughter  of  his  voice.  1691  Hartcliffr  Virtues  371  The 
Voice  of  Nature  is  the  Voice  of  God.  1730  Thomson  Hymn 
II  And  oft  thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks.  1781 
W.  Hawkins  Ode  St.  Cecilia^s  Day  i.  Chorus  63  Music, 
essence  holy,  high,.. Daughter  of  the  voice  of  God.  z86o 
Pusey  Min.  Propk.  474'Ihey  did  violence  to  the  majesty  of 
the  law,  which  was  the  very  voice  of  God.  1870  J,  H. 
Newman  Gram.  Assent  11.  x,  398  As  prayer  is  the  voice  of 
man  to  God,  so  Revelation  is  the  voice  of  God  to  man. 

e.  Used  in  reference  to  the  expression  of  opinion 
or  protest,  or  the  issuing  of  a  command, 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  l  337  Vet  to  their  Generals  Voyce  they 
soon  obeyd  Innumerable.  17*0  Humourist  23  All  the 
Time  the  Business  of  Scandal  was  handling,  there  was  not 
one  dissenting  Voice  to  be  heard  in  the  whole  Assembly. 
1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  329  A  convention,  .ratified  the 
constitution  without  a  dissenting  voice.  iSaj  Scott  Highl. 
Widow  v,  Here  I  will  abide  my  fate ;  nor  is  there  in  Scot- 
land a  voice  of  power  enough  to  bid  me  stir  from  hence,  and 
be  obeyed.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  ix.  II.  435  When 
the  voice  of  a  single  powerful  member  of  the  Batavian  fcder- 
ation  tnight  have  averted  an  event  fatal  to  all  the  politics 
of  Lewis,  no  such  voice  was  raised.  1871  Freeman  Norm. 
Conq.  (1876)  VI.  xviii.  140  The  voice.. from  Exeter  was  a 
voice  raised  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Godwine. 

f.  To  lose  the  voice^  to  be  (temporarily)  deprived 
of  the  power  of  using  the  voice  for  singing  or 
speaking. 

174^  Lavinctom  Enthus.  Meth.  <$•  Papists  11.  (1754)  34  A 
religious  Nun, . .  famed  for  Skill  in  Music  and  a  fine  Voice, 
had  her  Voice  lost  by  a  Hoarseness  for  ten  Years.  1822-7 
Good  Study  Med.  (1829)  I.  546  In  one  case,  .the  voice  was 
merely  much  weakened;,  .in  the  other,,  .the  voice  was  lost 
altogether.  1877  Roberts  Handbk.  Med.  I.  353  Voice  is 
completely  lost,  and  cough  becomes  aphonic. 

7.  In  phrases,  a.  With  one  (t^,  ffl)  voice^ 
unanimously.     +  Also  Sc.  in  one  voice. 


{eC^ervfi  R.  BRUNNECArtfw.  WeKe  (Rolls)  15030  Alle  wyl> 
o  voys  Songen  J?ey  ^e  Letanie.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xn.  200 
Vith  ane  voce  all  can  thai  cry — '  Gud  king '  [etc.].  a  1400-50 
Alexander  1000  panansward  him  with  a  voice  all  his  proud 
princes.  1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  ii.  26  Al  wyth  one  voys 
gaf  to  hym  laude  and  honour,  a  1500  Lancelot  3473 
With  o  woys  thay  cry  al^  *  sir  knycht '  (etc.  ].  1568  Grafton 
ChroH.  II.  258  They  with  one  minde  and  voyce  gave  a 
determinate  aunswere.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  ff  Cr.  i.  iii.  221  Alt 
the  Greekish  heads,  which  with  one  voyce  Call  Agamem- 
non Head  and  Generall.  1669  Dryden  Tyrannic  Love\.  i, 
We,  with  one  voice,  salute  you  emperor.  177a  yunius 
Lett.  Ixviii.  (1788)  357  With  one  voice  they  all  condemn  you. 
1820  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  i.  651  The  nations  ..  cried 
aloud.  As  with  one  voice,  Truth,  liberty,  and  love  I  1843 
M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I.  23  All  the  members  demanded 
with  one  voice  who  it  was  who  was  charged  with  the  crime. 
ib)  i^y>  Abst.  Protocols  Toivn  Clerks  Glasgow  (1894)  I. 
i8_We  the  saidis  devyderis..all  in  ane  voce  devyidis  the 
said  land  and  tenement  as  eftir  followis.  1569  Re^.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  II.  21  Sic  boittis  as  the  Lieutenentis  in  ane 
voce  sail  find  gude  to  bald  on  the  waiter.  1604  in  Chron. 
Perth,  etc.  (Maitl.  Club)  69  The  Session  all  in  one  voice 
finds  the  said  Mr.  William  s  proceedings  orderly  done. 

f  b.  At  a  voice,  in  accord  or  agreement,  unani- 
mous. Obs~^ 

1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  I.  144  Bes  boJ»e  at  a  voice, 
in  one  3ourwillcbe  mynde,To  help  t>e  Cristenmen. .  Ageyn 
Jw  oste  paen. 

fc.  In  my  voice,  in  my  name.  Obs.  rare. 
^  1600  Shaks,  A.  Y.  L.  11,  iv.  87  But  what  is,  come  see,  And 
in  mj^voice  most  welcome  shall  you  be.    1603  —  Meas./or 
M.  I.  ii.  18^  Implore  her,  in  my  voice,  that  she  make  friends 
To  the  strict  deputy. 
8.  a.  The  sound  ^prayer,  etc. 

a  1325  Prose  Ps.  cxxxix.  7  [cxl.  6]  Here,  Lord,  \>e  voice  of 
my  prayere.  1388  Wyclif  Ps>  vi.  9  (8)  The  lord  hath  herd 
the  vois  of  my  wepyng.  1390  Cower  Con/.\.  15  The  vois  of 
his  preiynge,  Which  herd  was  to  the  goddes  hihe.  1551 
Bible  Lev.  v.  i  When  a  soule  hath  synned  and  herde  y* 
voyce  of  cursing.  i6n  Bible  Ps.xxxi,  22  Thou  heardest 
the  voice  of  my  supplications  when  I  cryed  vntothee.  1784 
CowpER  Task  V.  887 'Tis  thevoiceof  song— A  loud  hosanna 
sent  from  all  thy  works.  1791  —  Iliad  xviii.  617  And 
sweet  was  heard  The  voice  around  of  Hymenaeal  song. 
18x7  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v.  ix.  714  From  that  very 
moment,  complaint  was  extinguished;  and  the  voice  of 
praise.. occupied  the  vacant  air. 

b.  transf  A  sound  or  sounds  produced  or 
emitted  by  something  inanimate,  as  {a)  a  stream, 
thunder,  the  wind,  etc.,  or  {b)  musical  instruments. 

(a)  a  1325  Prose  Ps.  xcii.  4  [xciii.  3]  pe  flodes  an-he^ed  her 
voice.  Ibid.  5  [4]  Fram  Jjc  voices  of  mani  waters.  Ibid. 
ciii,  8[civ.  7J  Hij  shul  douten  of  J>e voice  of  \>y  J^onder.  138a 
Wyclif  Ps.  xcii[i].  3  The  flodis  rereden  vp  ther  vois.  Flodis 
rereden  vp  ther  flowingis  ;  fro  the  voises  of  manye  watris. 
XS39  Bible  (Great)  Ps.  ixwn.  18  The  voyce  of  thy  thonder 
was  hearde  rounde  aboute.  z6ii  Bible  Isaiah  Ixvi.  6  A 
voice  of  noyse  from  the  city,  a  voice  from  the  Temple.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  i.  443  With  a  roaring  sound  The  ris- 
ing Rivers  float  the  nether  Ground  ;  And  Rocks  the  bellow- 
ing Voice  of  boiling  Seas  rebound.  1784  Cowper  Task  i. 
191  Upon  the  roar  Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighb'ring  fountain.  i8ox  Scott  Glenfinlas  Ix,  The 
voice  of  thunder  shook  the  wood.  1807  Wordsw.  Sonn., 
Thought  0/  a  Briton,  Two  Voices  are  there ;  one  is  of  the 
sea,  One  of  the  mountains ;  each  a  mighty  Voice.  1853 
Kane  Grinnetl  Exp.  xxvi.  (1856)  211  The  voices  of  the 
ice.. are  at  this  moment  dinning  in  my  ear. 

(-5)  »535  CovERDALE  2  Chron.  v.  13  whan  the  voyce  arose 
from  ye  trompettes,  cymbales  and  other  instrumentes  of 
musicic.  1551  Bible  Exod.  xix.  i6  The  voyce  of  y"  borne 
waxed  cxceadynge  lowde.  x6o6  Shaks.  Tr.  ^  Cr.  i.  iiu 
257  Trumpet  blow  loud,  Send  thy  Brasse  voyce  through 
all  these  lazie  Tents.  1607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  313 
They  must  bee  such  as  wil  reioyce  and  gather  stomacke  at 
the  voice  of  musicke,  or  trumpets.  1713  Addison  Cato  111. 
iii,  OMarcus,  I  am  warm'd;  my  heart  Leaps  atthe  trumpet's 
voice,  and  burns  for  glory.  i8so  Shelley  Hymn  Merc. 
Ixxvii,  The  liquid  voice  Of  pipes,  that  fills  the  clear  air 
thrillingly.  1825  Longf.  Sunrise  on  Hills  ii.  26  The  wild 
horn,  whose  voice  the  woodland  fills,  Was  ringing  to  the 
merry  shout.  1841  Whittier  Merrimac  66  Clearly  on  the 
calm  air  swells  The  twilight  voice  of  distant  bells. 

c.  In  figurative  use. 

In  the  second  group  with  reference  to  conscience  or  duty. 

(a)  138a  Wyclif  Gen.  iv.  10  The  vois  of  the  blood  of  thi 
brother  crieth  to  me  fro  the  erthe.  1533  Gau  Richt  Vay 
104  Ve  voce  of  his  biwid  cryis..to  ye  hewine.  173a  Pope 
Hor,  Sat.  11.  ii.  99  Unworthy  he,  the  voice  of  Fame  to  hear. 
1750  Gray  Elegy  43  Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent 
dust?  Ibid.  91  E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature 
cries.  1802  Mar.  Eogeworth  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xix.  162 
He  dreaded  that  the  voice  of  truth  should  be  heard.  1839 
Yeowell  Ane.  Brit.  Ch.  ix.  (1847)  9°  Where  the  voice  of 
tradition  has  been  strong,  unvarying,  and  continued.  1843 
Carlyle  Past  4-  Pr.  111.  ii,  Came  it  never,.. like  the  voice 
of  old  Eternities,  far-sounding  through  thy  heart  of  hearts? 

{b)  1784  CowpER  Task  v.  685  The  still  small  voice  is  wanted. 
1796  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  389,  I  advised,  that  you 
.•should  obey  the  voice  of  what  we  considered  an  indispens- 
able duty.  1810  tr.  Mme.  Cottin's  Chevalier  de  Versenai 
II.  no  That  interior  voice,  that  inflexible  judge  which 
speaks  within  us.  2870  J.  H.  Newman  Gram.  Assent  i.  v. 
104  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  conscience  as  a  voice. 
187s  JowETT  Plato  {fid.  2)  I.  419  The  voice  of  conscience, 
too,  was  heard,  reminding  the  good  man  that  he  was  not 
altogether  innocent. 

d.  A  call  or  cry.     rare™^. 

1657  S.  PuRCHAS  Pol.  Flying.Ins.  i.  v.  12  With  two  or  three 
loud  voyces  Ceaseth  all  their  disports,  . .  untill  the  next 
morning  when  by  a  like  voyce  they  have  liberty  given  them 
to  play. 

t  9.  A  word  or  number  of  words  uttered  or  ex- 
pressed in  speech ;  a  phrase,  sentence,  or  speech  ; 
a  discourse  or  report.     Obs. 

13..  Cursor  Mundi -^Zot  {G6ii.)y  And  oyle  he  putt  apon 


Jjat  ston,  And  made  to  godd  a  voice  [Cotton  voo  (  =  vow)] 
anon.  ^1440  Alph.  Tales  17  It  had  bene  mor  expedient 
vntoJ>ebisdayfortohafeetyn  flessh  in  bicell,^>an  for  tohafe 
made  bis  voyce  of  t>ine  abstinence  emange  so  many  of  j)i 
brethir.  15^^  Q.  Eliz.  Plutarch  130 [The]  busy  man.  .go  he 
wyl  to  Jugis  seates,  to  markets  and  to  portz ;  Vsing  this 
vois,  'have  you  no  newes  to-day?'     1608  Yorksh.  Trag. 

I.  ii,_  In  thy  change,  This  voice  into  all  places  will  be 
hurl'd:  Thou  and  the  deuill  has  deceaved  the  world.  1781 
H.  Blair  in  Sc.  Paraphr.  xliv.  iii,  'lis  finish'd,  was  his 
latest  voice. 

t  b.  An  articulate  sound  ;  a  vocable,  term,  or 
word.   Obs, 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/,  (W.  de  W.  1531)  201  Some  coude  not 
saye  so  moche,  but  onely  expresse  suche  voyces,  that  be 
not  in  vse  to  signyfye  ony  thynge.  15^  TJoall  Erasm. 
Apoph.  164  b,  The  Greke  voice  kAiU  signifiethbotheakeye 

..and  also  the  canell  bone.  1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gentrie  ^ 
A  gentleman  or  a  nobleman  ..(for  I  do  wittingly  confound 
these  voices).  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  IVorld  i.  viii.  §  g 
Cethim  is  a  voice  plurall  ..  and  signifieth  percussores. 
1654  Jkr.  Taylor  Real  Pres.  129  For  as  Aquinas  said,  in 
all  sciences  words  signifie  things,  but  it  is  proper  to  Theo- 
logie,  that  things  themselves  signified  or  expressed  by  voices 
should  also  signifie  something  beyond  it.  1697  tr.  Burgers- 
dicius'  Logic  1.  xxiv.  98  Of  Voices.  .That  we  call  Articulate 
which  consists  of  so  many  Syllables,  or  Letters,  .So  that  it 
may  be  written,  as,  Man,  Animal,  &c. 

10.  An  exj^ression  of  opinion,  choice,  or  pre- 
ference uttered  or  given  f>y  a  person  ;  a  single 
vote,  esp.  one  given  in  the  election  of  a  person  to 
some  office  or  position  or  on  a  matter  coming  for 
decision  before  a  deliberative  assembly,  f  Dumb 
voice  (see  quot.  c  1618). 

Very  common  from  c  1540  to  c  1770. 

1380  in  Horstm.  AltengL  Leg.wZZi)  150/1  Paschasius  gaf 
his  voice  in  by  To  him  he  wist  was  les  wurthy.  1390  Gower 
Con/.  I.  103  Thus  grante  I  yow  myn  hole  vois.  Ches  for  ous 
bothen,  I  you  preie.  144^  Rolls  0/ Par  It.  V.  105/1  Officers 
have  ben  chosen  at  the  said  Staple,  by  the  voyces  of  Mar- 
chauntz,  havyng  goodes.  1489  Ibid.  VI.  432/1  If  in  the 
said  Eleccions.. the  Voises  be  divided  and  equall  for  sundry 
parties,  then  the  Voise  of  theMaire..tostandandbereputed 
for  two  Voices  in  the  same  Election.  1523  Ld.  Berners 
Froiss.  I.  cccxlvi.  547  Than  the  cardynals  all  of  one  acorde 
assembled  togyder,  and  their  voyces  rested  on  sir  Robert 
of  Genesue.  154^  Thomas  Hist.  Italic  79  This  maner  of 
geuyng  theyr  voices  by  ballotte  is  one  of  the  laudablest 
thynges  vsed  amongest  theim.  1581  Pettie  tr.  Guazzo's 
Civ.  Conv.  u.  (1586)  loB  b.  The  new  Academikes  that  were 
before  chosen  by  priuie  voyces.  1606  in  Birch  Crt.  ff  Times 
jfas.  I  (1848)  I.  62  Upon  long  debate  in  the  House,  and  put 
to  the  question,.  .Oxford  won  it  by  many  voices,  c  x6i8 
MoRVSON  Itin,  (1903)  iiS  Agayne  24  are  by  lott  selected, 
who  being  shutt  up  in  a  chamber,  may  not  depart  till  by 
dumb  voyces,  that  is  by  divers  little  balls,  they  have  chosen 
eight  Protectours.  1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  846  In  the 
year  1626  was  a  greater  Canvas  than  this,  there  being  then 
1078  voices  given  on  all  Sides.  17*7  Pope,  etc.  Art  0/ 
Sinking  123  If  it  should  happen,  that  three  and  three  should 
be  of  each  side,  the  president  shall  have  a  casting  voice. 
J776  J,  Adams  Wks.  (1854)  IX.  376  A  motion  is  made,  and 
carried  by  a  majority  of  one  voice.  1802-is  Bentham 
Ration,  judic.  Evid.  (1827)  V.  470  note^  The  number  of 
persons,  .having  a  voice,  as  the  phrase  is,  meaning  a  vote, 
in  any  assembly  invested  with  the  form  ofa  body  corporate. 
1855  J.  S.  Watson  tr.  Xenophon's  Anab.  i.  x.  §  9  note^  But 
on  the  whole,  the  other  interpretation  seems  to  have  most 
voices  in  favour  of  it.  1898  Times  12  Feb.  9/1  The  speaker 
said  he  had  already  collected  the  voices,  and  it  was  now  too 
late  for  the  hon.  member  to  intervene. 
fig,  1781  Cowpek  Conversat.  663  Though  common  sense, 
allowed^  a  casting  voice.  And  free  from  bias,  must  approve 
the  choice. 

t  b.  To  put  to  voices,  to  put  to  the  vote.  Obs^ 

iSfiS  in  Eng.  Hist.  ^(fr;.  Jan.  (1914)  1 11  Th' act.. being  put 
to  voices.. past  as  an  acte  with  consent  of  the  hole  bowse. 
1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turkes  (1621)  859  After  this. .matter 
had  been  thus.. debated  on  both  sides  in  the  Senat,  it  was 
at  last  put  to  voices,  a  1604  Hanmer  Chron.  Irel.  (1633) 
123  When  Herveie  had  made  an  end  of  his  .speech,  they  put 
it  to  voyces,  and  the  voyces  went  on  Herveis  side. 

t  c.  Support  or  approval  in  a  suit  or  petition. 
Obs.  rare. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  i.  iv.  167  There's  money  for  thee  ; 
Let  mee  haue  thy  voice  in  my  behalfe.  1599  —  A/ids.  N.  i.  i. 
54  In  this  kind,  wanting  your  fathers  voyce  The  other  must 
be  held  the  worthier.  i6xx  —  Cymb.  in.  v.  115  Thou 
should'st  neither  want  my  meanes  for  thy  releefe,  nor  my 
voyce  for  thy  preferment. 

d,  A  right  or  power  to  take  part  in  the  control 
or  management  of  something.  Chiefly  in  the  phr. 
to  have  a  voice  in,     Cf.  2  b. 

183s  Malden  Orig.  f/«;f^r«ViVfi6g  The  appointments  10 
the  remaining  five  ^professorships]  are  ofa  mixed  nature, 
but  the  town-council  has  a  voice  in  all.  1865  J.  S.  Mill  in 
Even.  Star  10  July,  It  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  they  should  have  a  voice  in  the  thing  that  was  to 
be  decided.  1888  Echo  21  April  (Cassell's),  Tiie  one  thing 
which  the  labourer  wants  is  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
the  workhouse. 

II.  AIus.  The  vocal  capacity  of  one  person  in 
respect  of  its  employment  for  musical  purposes, 
esp.  in  combination  with  others;  a  person  con- 
sidered as  the  possessor  of  a  voice  so  employed  ; 
a  singer.     Chiefly  in  pi. 

1607  in  Nichols  Progr.  Jas.  I  (1828)  II.  107  Sixe  cornets 
and  sixe  chappell-voyces  were  seated  almost  right  against 
them.  1664  Pepys  Diary  2  Aug.,  IHe]  hath  sent  for 
voices  and  painters  and  other  persons  from  Italy.  01700 
Evelyn  Diary  16  Nov.  1650,  A  concert  of  French  music 
and  voices.  1731  in  Penny  Cycl.  (1840)  XVI.  468/1  An  ora- 
torio in  English.. composed  b>;  Mr.  Handel, ..to  be  per- 
formed by  a  great  number  of  voices  and  instruments.  1840 
Ibid,  ^67/2  Dialogues   in   verse.. which  he  caused  to   be 
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performed   by  the  most  beautiful   voices  in   Rome.     i86a 
Chambers'  Encycl,  III.  9/2  Another  Chorus  of  hundreds  of 
voices,  and  eighty  harps,  which  had  been  assembled  ant! 
trained  for  the  same  occasion. 
b.  A  vocal  part  in  music. 

1666-7  Pkpvs  Diary  24  Jan.,  Mrs.  Anne  Jones,.. who 
dances  well,  ..and  danced  with  great  pleasure;,  .and  then 
sung  many  things  of  three  voices.  1706  A.  Bedford 
TempU  Mus.  iii.  55  This  one  Voice  or  Part  is  mentioned  as 
the  greatest  Excellency  of  the  Temple  Musick. 

12.  The  agency  or  means  by  which  something 
specified  is  expressed,  represented,  or  revealed. 

c  1600  Shaks.  Sowt.  Ixix.  3  AH  toungs  (the  voice  of  soules) 
glue  thee  that  due,  Vttring  bare  truth.  1691  Hartcliffe 
Virtues  371  The  Consent  of  Mankind  is  the  Voice  of 
Nature._  a  1854  H,  Reed  Led.  Brit.  Poets  ii.  (1857)  45 
Poetry  is  the  voice  of  imagination.  1867  J.  H.  Newman 
in  B.  Ward  LiyHigi2)  II.  xxvii,  223  Doctrine  is  tUe  voice 
of  a  religious  body.  187a  Morley  I'oitaire  (1886)  3  The 
scientific  reason  urgently  seeks  instruments  and  a  voice. 
b.  Applied  to  persons. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV^  iv.  ii.  19  To  vs[you  werejth'ima- 

fine  Voyceof  Heauen  it  selfe.  1603  —  Meas./or M,  ii.iv.6i 
(now  the  voyce  of  the  recordW  Law)  Pronouncea  sentence. 
1850  Tesnvson  In  Afem,  cxiii,  A  potent  voice  of  parlia- 
ment, A  pillar  steadfast  in  the  storm.  1876  Lowell  in  Ne7u 
Princeton  Rev.  March  173  This  no  doubt  is  one  of  the 
chief  praises  of  Gray,  as  of  other  poets,  that  he  is  the  voice 
of  emotions  common  to  all  mankind.  1903  Q.  Rev.  April 
603  They  met  with  no  contradiction  from  Lord  Cranborne, 
the  present  voice  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

III.  atirib.  and  Con^,  13,  a.  Comb.,  chiefly 
objective,  as  voicebreaking^'production^  -training 
sbs. ;  voice-crazing^  -/^^^if^gt  -ordering  \  voice- 
like  ;  voice-matched  adjs. 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  295  To  stodye  more  in  voys-brekyng 
in  cherche  t»an  in  deuoute  syngynge.  a  1593  Marlowe 
Oviifs  Elegies  11.  vt  23  Nosuch  voice-feigning  oird  was  on 
the  ground.  1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV. 
240  With  reiterated  solicitings,  and  prostrate  voyce-crazing 
vehemencie.  1598  Sylvester  Dh  Bartas  ii.  ii.  n.  Babylon 
575  David's  the  next,  who,  with  the  melody  Of  voyce- 
matcht  fingers,  draws  sphear*s  harmony.  Ibid.  iv.  Columns 
715  All  these  Harps  and  Lutes ..  Plac't  lound  about  her, 
prove  in  every  part  This  is  the  noble,  sweet,  Voyce- 
ord'ring  Art.  184a  FABER^/^Wan  f.akejx  And  the  chatter- 
ing voicelike  sounds  that  came  On  the  breath  of  the  tempest 
swelling.  1895-6  Cat.  Univ.  Nebraska  1 10  I'he  develop- 
ment of  the  voice- producing  muscles.  1896  Godey's  Mag. 
Feb.  165/2  We  have  methods  of  voice-training  to  overcome 
this.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med,  IV.  791  The  patient  must 
be  instructed  in  the  proper  method  of  voice- product  ion. 

b,  Simple  attrib.,  as  voice-accompaniment^  -g^s- 
ittre^  'Stammer^  tnne,  etc.  Also  in  sense  i  g,  as 
voice-glide f  sounds  stop^  etc 

(a)  184a  Penny  Cycl.  XXII.  431/3  Voice  stammer  is  of 
two  kinds.  1876  LroiKiN  in  J.  O.  Johnston  Life  (1904)  31 1 
The  voice- accompaniment  was  beautiful.  1879  Whitmf.y 
Sanskrit  Gram.  369  The  utterances  which  may  be  classed  as 
interjections  are.  .in  part  voice- gestures,  in  part  onomato- 
poeias. 1897  Mary  Kincsley  ly,  Africa  181  In  all  cases 
the  tunes  are  only  voice  tuneSj  not  for  instrumental  per- 
formance. 

(b)  x888  Sweet  En^.  Sounds  ax  In  North  Welsh  all  long 
high  vowels  .ire  followed  by  an  obscure  voice-glide.  1890 
—  Primer  Spoken  Eng.  i  In  the  formation  of  voice  sounds, 
such  as  eui  m  *  father '.  ibid.  9  Initial  voice  stops., have 
hardly  any  vocality  in  the  slop  itself. 

14.  Special  combs.,  as  f  voice-asker,  one  who 
asks  for  the  opinion  of  others;  voioe-box,  the 
larynx;  voioe-figure,  a  figure  or  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  a  vocal  sound;  voice-part,  Mus.^  a 
part  or  melody  written  for  the  voice,  a  vocal  part ; 
voice-pipe,  -tube,  a  pipe  or  tube  for  conveying 
the  voice,  a  speaking  tube,  esp.  as  used  on  ships. 

1593  BiLSOH  Govt.  Christs  Ch.  xiv.  317  Much  lesse  did 
Paul  make  him  (Timothyl  "voice«asker,  to  knowe  whether 
it  should  please  the  Presbyters  to  haue  these  things  done,  or 
no.  191a  A.  Keith  Human  Body  L  16  The  windpipe  has 
already  been  exposed,  and  is  seen  issuing  from  the  'voice- 
box  or  larynx  below  the  chin.  1891  Marc.  Watts  Hughks 
in  Centnry  Mag.  May  37/1  The  peculiar  forms  shown  in 
the  illustrations  of  this  article,  and  which  I  call  *  Voice- 
Figures.  1903  Daily  Chron.  3  June  5/3  The  range  and 
variety  of  the  Voice  Figures  correspond  to  the  scope  of  the 
human  voice.  1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo''s  Africa  iii.  144  Cei- 
taine  minstrels  and  singers,  which  \>y  turnes  sometimes  vse 
their  instruments  and  sometimes  *voice-mtisicke.  1869  Gore 
Ot'SELEV  Counterp.  Canon  if  fugue  xv.  1 1 1  When  the  canon 
is  produced  simply  between  two  *voiccparts,  it  is  called 
*  two  in  one '.  1897  Sir  A.  Sullivan  in  Strand  Mag.  Dec. 
654/1  Then  the  voice  parts  are  written  out  by  the  copyist, 
and  the  rehearsals  begin.  1893  Dail^  Netus  20  Feb.  5/5 
*Voice  pipes  have,  according  to  this  authority,  'failed 
utterly  on  board  ships'.  1895  Review  of  Rev.  Aug.  219 
Receiving  orders  only  by  "voice-tube  transmitted  from  the 
deck.  1899  F.  r.  Hullen  Way  Navy  91  Electric  wires, 
telephones,  voice  tubes,  and  engines  of  every  sort. 

voice  (vois),  V.  Also  5  voyse,  voise,  6-7 
voyce,  7  Sc.  woyce.     [f.  prec] 

I.  trans.  1.  In  passive :  To  be  commonly  said 
or  stated  ;  to  be  spoken  of  generally  or  publicly ; 
to  be  reported,  rumoured,  or  bruited  abroad.    ?  Obs, 
a.  Withy^r,  as,  to  be,  or  simple  complement. 

1453  Paston  Lett.  Suppl.  (1901)  49  Johane,  the  wyfe  of 
Robert  Iclyngham,  chapman,  quich  ys  voysed  for  a  myssp 
governyd  woman.  i6a6  in  Birch  Crt.  f(  Times  Chas.  /(1848) 
I.  148  Here  ts  much  lamentation  for  the  King  of  Denmark, 
whose  disaster  is  voiced  by  all  to  be  exceeding  great.  1638 
Mayne  Lucinn  (1664)  206  Nor  are  they. .to  be  pointed  at 
hy  passengers,  and  voiced  the  mo^t  Valiant  among  equalts. 
1659  Hevlin  Certamen  Epist.  33  A  Hook  of  mine  called 
Kespondit  Petrus..was  publiquely  voyced  abroad,  to  have 
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been  publiquely  burnt  in  London.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E. 
India  if  P.  63  About  the  House  was  a  delicate  Garden, 
voiced  to  be  the  pleasantest  in  India.  1810  Scott  Lady  0/ 
L.  iL  XXV,  Not  long  should  Roderick  Dhu's  renown  Be 
foremost  voiced  by  mountain  fame.  1823  —  Nigel  xxix. 
Your  father  was  voiced  generally  as. .one  of  the  bravest 
men  of  Scotland. 

fb.  In  impersonal  use,  it  is  voiced.     Usually 
introduced  by  as,  or  const,  that^  how,  Obs. 

{a)  1458  Paston  Lett.  I.  425  The  King's  safe  conduct  is 
not  holden  but  broken,  as  it  is  voiced  here.  1475  Bk. 
Noblesse  (Koxb.)  71  Which  grevous  offence,  as  it  is  voised 
accustumablie, ..hathe  be  more  usid  under. .youre  obeis- 
aunce.,than  in  othir  straunge  regions.  1599  Hakluyt 
Voy.  I.  605  A  prayer.. made  by  her  Maiestie,  as  it  was 
voyced.  1659  Rushw;  Hist.  Coll.  I.  176  Pennington  hasted 
to  Oxford  where  the  Parliament  was  reassembled,  but  as 
was  voiced,  was  there  concealed  till  the  Parliament  was 
dissolved. 

{b)  1606  Dekker^^z-.  Sins  11.  (Arb.)  20  After  it  was  voyc'd 
that  Monsieur  Mendax  came  to  dwell  amongst  them.  1629 
Maxwell  tr.  Herodiofi  (1635)  95  When  it  was  voyced,  how 
graciously  he  had  spoken  to  the  Senate,  a  1648  Lo. 
Herbert  Hen.  VIIl{x€>%i)  138  The  Duke  of  Albany  ..made 
It  to  be  voiced  abroad,  that  he  had  no  purpose  to  stir  out 
of  France  this  year.  1652  C.  B.  Stapvlton  Herodian  vi. 
52  When  it  was  voic'd  how  Graciously  he  spoke, . .  All  men 
were  pleas'd. 

+  C,  Const,  upon  (a  thing  or  person).   Obs, 

'599  Sandys  Europae  Spec.  (1632)  5  For  one  miracle 
reported  to  be  wrought  by  the  Crucifix,  not  so  few  perhaps 
as  an  hundred  are  voiced  upon  those  other  Images.  1638 
Featly  Strict,  Lyndom.  it.  54  If  the  Church  groundeth 
not  the  canonization  of  Saints  upon  the  report  of  miracles 
voyced  on  them. 

+  d.  In  miscellaneous  uses.  Obs. 

1600  Holland  Livy  xlv.  xxvii,  1219  Giving  no  credite  to 
the  fame  that  was  voiced  of  the  Romans  victorie,  they 
cruelly  handled  certaine  Romane  souldiours,  i6a8  Hobbes 
Thucyd.  (1822)  13  The  causes  of  the  breach  of  the  league 
publickly  voiced,  were  these,  a  1648  Ld.  Herbert  Hen, 
yill  (1683)  473  And  now  these  Articles  being  published  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  thence  voiced  abroad,  drew  many 
to  them. 

f  2.  Similarly  in  active  use :  To  speak  of,  state, 
report,  proclaim,  etc.    Obs. 

Used  {(i)  with  or  (3)  without  complement.     Cf.  sense  1, 

(**)  '597-8  Bacon  Ess.^  Suitors  (Arb.)  46  Secrecie  in  Sutes 
is  a  great  meane  of  obtaining,  for  voicing  them  to  bee  in 
forwardness  may  discourage  some  kinde  of  suters,  but  doth 
quicken  and  awake  others.  1609  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  ni. 
Ixxxiii,  Many  sought  to  feed  Theeasie  creditours  of  nouel- 
lies.  By  voyciug  him  aliue.  1644  Fkatly  Roma  Ruens  2 
So  you  papists  generally,  though  you  are  a  me<lly  or  cento 
of  many  hereticks,.  .yet  you  voyce  your  selvs  Catholikes. 
167a  NIarvell  Reh.  Transp.  (1673)  II.  53  He  voiced  my 
book  all  over  as  a  most  pernicious  engine  against  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy. 

(^)  x6s3  Middletoh  &  Rowley  Spatu  Gipsy  11.  11,  He, 
as  report  Was  bold  to  voice,  retir'd  himself  to  Rhodes.  x6a8 
Ford  Lover's  Mel.  ii.i,  With  much  joy  [shel  returned  home, 
and,  as  report  voiced  it  at  Athens,  enjoyed  her  happiness. 
1633  —  Love's  Sacr.  11.  i,  Yet  for  the  friendship  'twixt  my 
lord  and  you,  I  have  not  voic'd  your  follies. 

+  3.  To  speak  much  or  highly  of;  to  praise  or 
cry  up  (a  person  or  thing).    Usually  in  the  passive. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  498  The  publike  calamities 
of  her  countrey.  .caused  her  to  be  well  knowne  and  voiced 
in  the  world.  1654  W.Jenkvn  Fun.Serm.  Ep.  Ded.  Aijb. 
Nothing  is  more  ordinary  than  for  the  wicked  to  voice  up 
dead  Ministers  for.. blessed  men,  whom  in  their  life.time 
..they  bitterly  opposed.  1673  Hickeringill  Greg.  F. 
Greyb.  149  Such  was  this  advancement  of  Abbot  to  the 
Arch-Bisboprick,  voic'd  and  carried  up  so  high  by  the 
Cabal  of  the  Puritans. 

fb.  To  speak  of  (one)  in  a  certain  way.  Obs.^^ 

1607  Shaks.  Timon  iv.  iii.  8t  Is  this  th'  Athenian  Minion, 
whom  the  world  Voic'd  so  regardfully  2 

+  4.  To  elect  (a  person)  by  voice  or  vote ;  to 
name,  nominate,  or  appoint  to  an  office.  Also 
with  out.    Obs. 

1606  Bacon  Let,  Ld.  Salisbury  Several  Lett.  (1657)  40 
Because  I  have  been  voiced  to  it  [sc.  the  Solicitor's  place], 
1  would  be  glad  it  were  done.     16*3  Bp.  Sanderson  Serm. 

I.  96  We  may  well  voice  him  for  a  magistrate ;.. that  hath 
the  fewest  and  least  [defects].  16x4  Heywoou  Gunaik.  iv. 
186  Praxaspes  begins  his  oration,.  .Then  told  them  whom  in 
his  {sc.  Cyrus's]  stead  they  had  voyced  into  the  Sacred 
Empire,    a  1670  Spalding  Troub.  Chas.  I  (Spalding  CI.) 

II.  363  He  desyrit  the  moderatour  to  voice  out  tuelf  of 
thair  bretheren  to  sit. .at  thair  committee. 

fb.  With  complement.  Obs.—^ 
X607  Shaks.  Cor.  11.  iiL  u^i  Say.. that  Your  Minds  pre* 
occupy'd..made  you  against  the  graine  To  Voyce  him 
Consull. 

t  O.  To  vote  for  (something).  Obs.-^ 
164a  Sir  E.  Dkring  Sp.  on  Relig.  v.  20  They  that  were 
present  had  voyce,  they  who  voyced  the  Canons,  joyned  in 
the  decree. 

6.  To  speak  or  utter  (a  word,  etc.);  fto  sound 
or  pronounce  in  utterance  like  (something), 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  18  Some  words  I 
gather'd  from  one  of  the  gravest  of  them,  which  (being 
voyced  like  the  Irish)  if  I  give  it  hardly  to  be  pronounced, 
you  may  excuse  mee.  1848  Bailey  Fesins  (ed.  3)  167  Again 
that  name  hath  knelled  upon  mine  ear.  Though  I  have 
never  voiced  it.  i96bi.oviv.vi.  Biglow  Papers  Sct.  ii,  Introd., 
The  Americanisms  with  which  we  are  faulted  and  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  voicing.  1904  Weyman  Abb.  Vlaye 
xxiii.  He  was  more  than  content  if  the  little  fool  would,.  . 
voice  no  cries. 

AS'  '875  Lanier  Symphony  265  And  man  shall  sing  thee 
a  true-love  song,  Voiced  in  act  his  whole  life  long. 

fb.  To  announce  (something) /tf  a  person.   Obs, 

i6s9  R.  Hall  in  Bp.  IlalCs  Wks.  {1839)  XI.  407  Was  it 
lately  voiced  to  thee  from  heaven^  concerning  these  wretched 
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animals  stabling  in  France,  *  Arise,  Pope  Urban,  kill  and 
eat?" 

o.  To  inform  or  tell  (a  person)  that  (etc.). 
1898  T.  Hardy  Wessex  Poems  134  Till  chance  had  there 
voiced  me  That  one  1  loved  vainly  in  nonage  Had  ceased 
her  to  be. 

6.  To  give  voice,  utterance,  or  expression  to  (an 
emotion,  opinion,  etc.)  ;  to  express  in  words  or 
with  the  voice;  to  proclaim  openly  or  publicly. 

Common  from  c  1880  in  both  Eng.  and  U.S.  use. 

1607-iJ  Bacon  Ess.,  Gt.  Place  (Arb.)  286  Rather  assume 
thie  right  in  silence  and  de  facto,  then  voyce  it  with 
claimes  and  Challenges.  1852  Eraser's  Mag.  XLV  I.  429 
None  daring  to  give  utterance  to  a  thought,  or  to  voice 
the  thrill  of  emotion  which  even  every  coward's  heart  must 
have  felt.  x88o  Kinglake  Crimea  VI.  ix.  264  The  will  of 
a  united  and  resolute  people  was  voiced  by  our  great 
English  journal.  1898  G.  W.  E.  Russell  Coll.  <J-  Recoil. 
XX.  258  St.  Aldegonde.. voiced  the  universal  sentiment  of 
his  less  fortunate  fellow-citizens. 

re/i.  1848  Bailey  Festus  (ed.  3)  203  Again  the  world-soul 
voiced  itself,  and  1  Drank  in  the  fruitful  glories  of  her 
words. 

b.  poet.  Of  birds,  the  wind,  etc. 

i8sa  B.  W.  Procter  Misc.  Poems,  Mids.  Madness,  But 
I  may  hear.. the  lost  nightingale,  Voice  her  complaint. 
1829  SouTHEY  Young  Dragon  iv.  5^  Wherefore,  ye  happy 
Birds,  your  mirth  Are  ye  in  carols  voicing  ?  i88x  Scribner's 
.  Ma.g.  XXI.  516  The  windy  forest,  rousing  from  its  sleep, 
Voices  its  heart  in  hoarse.  Titanic  roar. 

absoi.  1868  Tennyson  Lucretius  loi  The  bird  Makes  his 
heart  voice  amid  the  blaze  of  flowers. 

c.  Of  words,  writings,  etc. 

1850  Bi.ACK!E  ^schylus  I.  88  Words  in  vain  shall  voice 
my  sorrow.  1889  W.  M.  Thayer  Life  A,  Lincoln  xxv.  337 
'I'hese  earnest  words  voice  his  abiding  interest  in  the  loyal 
army.  1893  Times  13  June  6/2  This  letter  voices  the 
opinion  of  my  church  in  Ireland. 

d.  To  act  as  the  mouthpiece  or  spokesman  of, 
lo  express  the  opinions  of  (a  body  of  persons). 

iBgxWestm,  Caz.  8  July  4/3  The  leader  of  the  South  Ger- 
man Democrats  rose  to  voice  the  Opposition.  1893  Pro. 
gramme  World's  Congress  3  A  se#es  of  popular  congresses 
..voiced  by  the  ablest  living  representatives. 

7.  poet,  or  rhet.  To  endow  with  voice,  or  the 
faculty  of  speech  or  song.    Cf.  Voiced  ppl.  a,  1. 

atyii  Ken  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  1.  33  The 
God  of  Harmony  voic'd  all  their  Throats,  And  sweetly 
harmoniz'd  their  various  Notes.  1731  A.  Hill  Adv.  Poets 
xvi,  Th'  Almighty  God,  who  gave  the  Sun  to  blaze,  Voic'd 
the  Great  Poet,  for  his  Maker's  Praise.  1853  D.  Jerrold 
Chron.  Clcvemook  Wks.  VI.  398  Upon  the  shore  are 
beautiful  shells,  red*lipped  as  Venus,  and  voiced  with 
wondrous  singing. 

b.  Organ- building.  To  give  the  correct  quality 
of  tone  to  (an  organ  or  organ-pipe).  Cf.  Voicing 
vbl.  sb.  4. 

1708  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  580  Agreed.. 
y'  M'  Christopher.. do  finish  the  Organ  by  tuning  and 
voicing  it.  171S  Ibid.  581,  30  pounds  for  cleaning  and 
voicing  y'  Chapel  Organ.  x8oi  Busby  Diet.  Mus.,  To 
voice,  an  expression  applied  by  organ -builders  to  the  regu- 
lating the  tone  of  a  pipe.  To  Voice  a  Pipe,  is  to  bring  it  to 
its  intended  tone  and  power.  1858  J.  Baron  Scudamore 
Organs  27  Such  an  organ,  if  properly  voiced  and  played, 
will  have  a  clear,  ringing,  truthful  tone.  1881  W.  E.  Dick- 
son Pract.  Organ-building  ix.  121  The  skill,  taste,  and 
judgment  with  which  it  is  finally  voiced  and  regulated. 

c.  To  sound  (a  musical  instrument).  rare~^. 
1728  R.  North  Mem,  Music  (1846)  26  It  is  said  the  tibia 

had  four  foramina..,  by  which  I  guess  it  was  voiced  either 
by  the  Upps,  as  a  cornett,  or  eb  by  some  reedall. 

8.  Phonology.  To  utter  (a  sound)  with  vibration 
of  the  vocal  chords.     Cf.  Voiced  ppl.  a.  3. 

1877  (see  Voiced///.  n.J.  1888  Sweet  Eng.  Sounds  j8 
Dutch  still  voices  final  s  in  stressless  words  such  as  is  and 
was  when  a  vowel  follows, 

9.  Mus.  To  write  the  voice-paits  for  (a  piece  of 
music). 

1873  HiLES  Diet.  Mus.  Terms  (ed.  2)  227  To  voice,  also 
means,  writing  the  voice  parts,  regard  being  had  to  the 
nature  and  capabilities  of  each  kind  of  voice. 

II.  inir,  + 10.  To  use  the  voice ;  to  cry  out, 
exclaim,  make  outcry.     Also  to  voice  it.    Obs. 

1617  W.  Sclater  Exp.  a  Thess.  (1629)  225  The  siluer- 
Smith  at  Ephesus  made  a  head  of  such  good  fellowes, 
voycing  it  as  strongly  as  their  Captaine  against  the  Apostle. 
1632  QuAKLES  Div.  Fancies  11.  xxvii.  If  thou  wilt  give  me 
David's  heart.  He  voyce,  Great  God,  with  David;  and 
make  David's  choyce.  x68a  Southkrne  Loyal  Brother  in. 
ijWere  those  soft  slaves  of  leachery .  .To  head  an  Army ;. . 
How  wou'd  they  voice  it  o're  and  o're  for  Tachmas  To  come, 
and  blunt  the  edge  of  War  agen  ! 

1 11.  To  vote ;   to  give  a  vote  or  votes.    Obs. 

411639  Spottiswood  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  vi.  (1677)  386  Mr. 
Thomas  and  the  rest  abode  in  the  place,  and  according  as 
they  had  voiced,  appointed  Mr.  Patrick  Weimes..to  be 
received  Minister.  164a  Jer.  Taylor  Episc.  §41.  290,  I 
remember  also  that  this  place  is  pretended  for  the  peoples 
power  of  voycing  in  Councells. 

+  b.  With  complement.   Obs.~^ 

1638  Act  Gen.  Assembly  Ch.  Scot.  (1682)  14  In  this  pre- 
tencfed  Assembly.. the  voicers  were  threatned  to  voice 
affirmativi^  under  no  lesse  pain  nor  the  wrath  of  authoritie. 

Voiced  (yo\%\.),ppl,  a,     [f.  Voice  sb,  and  v.] 

1.  Endowed  with  or  possessing  a  voice ;  having 
a  voice  like  that  of  some  other  person  or  being. 

In  some  instances  perhaps  the  passive  participle. 

a  1600  MoNTGOMERiE  Misc.  Poems  xxxvii.  10  Sen  we  ar 
voced,  whairfor  suld  we  refrane.  To  suffer  pain  for  ony 
bodies  host?  164a  Dsnham  Sophy  iv.  34  That's  Erythsea, 
Or  some  Angell  voyc't  like  her.  a  i8ai  Keats  Wks,  (1889) 
II.  15  Where  the  germs  take  buoyant  root  in  stormy  Air, 
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suck  lightning  sap,  and  become  voiced  dragons.  1861  Ld. 
Lytton  &  Fane  Tannhduser  11  God  to  her  rescue  sends 
Voiced  seraphims. 

trmnsf.  1834  Ld.  Houghton  Mem.  Tour  Greece  138  How 
were  ye  voiced,  ye  Stars,— how  cheerily  Castor  and  Pollux 
spoke  to  the  quivering  seaman.  xB^  Tait's  Mag,  XVI. 
xo8/a  All  was  silence  and  all  was  solitude,  and  yet  all  was 
voiced  and  all  was  full.  x86i  Ld.  Lvtton  &  Fank  Tann- 
kduser  34  Oft  have  you  flooded  this  fair  space  with  song, 
Waked  these  voiced  walls,  and  vocal  made  yon  roof. 

b.  Having  a  voice  of  a  specified  kind,  quality, 
or  tone. 

Yov  clenr-,  faint;  gCHtU't  k&arse-,  hollow-^  loud-y  law^ 
fntMe-t  fraMk-  (1513),  rough'^  shrill-^  soft-,  ^veetvoiced^ 
etc.,  see  the  adjs. 

1637  Austin  Hxc  Homo  v.  128  Ovid.. advised  women 
(who  are  so  angel-like  voyced)  to  learne  by  musicks  rules, 
to  order  it.  1884  W.  C.  Smith  KiUrostatt  61  Never  were 
rills  and  fountains  So  merrily  voiced  as  these. 

t3.  Much  or  highly  spoken  of;  commended, 
famed.  Obs.-^ 

1661  Life  T.  Fuiler  14  He  continued  hb  pious  endeavours 
of  preaching  in  most  of  the  voyced  pulpits  of  London. 

3.  Phonology.  Uttered  with  voice  (or  vibration 
of  the  vocal  chords)  as  opposed  to  breath  ;  sonant. 
Said  esp.  of  certain  consonants,  as  opposed  to 
those  which  vlxq  voiceless  (see  Voiceless  a.  5). 

1867  A  M.  Bell  Visible  Sp.  67  The  initially  voiced  v  . 
sinks  imperceptibly  into  its  voiceless  correspondenty^— as  if 
the  word  were  written  leavf.  1876  Douse  Grimm's  L. 
App.  D.  195  The  action  of  the  chordae  in  the  production  of 
voiced  sounds.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  64  The 
pronunciation  of  certain  letters  is  also  somewhat  indistinct, 
especially  the  voiced  explosives  such  as  b,  d,g, 
b.  Of  breath, 

1877  SwKKT  Handbk.  Phonetics  74  As  stops  can  only  be 
voiced  by  driving  voiced  breath  into  an  air-tight  chamber, 
they  cannot  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time. 

Voicefol  (voi'sful),  a.  Chiefly  poet,  or  rhet, 
[f.  Voice  sb.  +  -pou] 

1.  Endowed  with,  or  as  if  with,  a  voice  ;  having 
voice  or  power  of  utrerance  ;   vocal. 

c  1611  Chapman //z*fz<^xviii.  459  The  Seniors  then  did  beare 
The  voicefull  Heralds  scepters.  1842  YK^^ViSiyrian  Lake, 
etc.  100  And  for  the  voiceful  Church  and  poor  mute  world 
Doth  he  not  keep  his  potent  Cross  unfurled  ?  1869  Farrar 
Fam.  Speech  i.  n  As  they  supposed  that  Song  bad  been 
learned  by  man  first,  and  by  all  voiceful  creatures. 

transf.  xSL4a  Faber  Styrian  Lake,  etc  43  Man's  voiceful 
destinies,  Like  the  surge  of  meeting  seas,  Are  to  them  but 
a  wild  song,  i860  Ruskin  Mod.  Faint.  V.  ix.  ix.  §  24.  301 
Death,  not  silent  or  patient,  waiting  his  appointed  hour, 
but  voiceful,  venomous. 

b.  Of  a  Stream,  the  sea,  etc. 

Also  in  the  sense  of '  full  of  sound  or  sounds '. 

1613-16  W.  Bkowne  Brit.  Past.  11.  iii.  70  To  take  the  kinde 
ayreofa  wistfull  morne  Neere  Tauies  voycefull  streame. 
x8i8  Coleridge  Fancy  in  Nubibus  14  That  blind  Bard, 
who..  Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssee  Rise  to  the  swell- 
ing of  the  voiceful  sea  !  x8^9  Sala  Gaf./iif/z/ .^7?.  xxviii.  316 
Our  green  lanes  and  voiceful  woods.  X891  Miss  Dowib 
Girlin  Karp.  202  The  trumpeters.. blew  long  notes  of  in- 
consequent music,  which  the  Czereuiosz  caught  in  its 
voiceful  waters. 

C.  Vocal  withy  expressive  of^  somethinfr. 

(fl)  1856  RusKiN  Mod.  Paint.  IIL  iv.  xiv.  §  loThemoun- 
tains  were  thus  voiceful  with  perpetual  rebuke,  1863 
GouLBURM  O^e  H.  Comm.  \.  79  A  law.  .every  statute  of 
which.. is  voiceful  with  condemnation.  1879  Farrar  St. 
Paul  \.  520  He  sailed  along  shores  of  which  every  hill  and 
promontory  is  voiceful  with  heroic  memories. 

(^}  x868  Contemp.  Rev.  IX.  76  Blake's  poems,. run  on  a 
sort  of  parallel  of  contrast — the  one  creative,  the  other 
voiceful  of  revolt  and  self-consciousness. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  voice;  uttered  by  the 
voice  or  voices. 

>8ii  L.  HvHT  Indicator  No.  75.  (1822I  II.  177  He  has  less 
of  the  oracular  or  voiceful  part  of  his  art.  1867  Howells 
Ital.  Journ.  62  In  clamorous  Italy,  whose  voiceful  uproar 
strikes  to  the  summits  of  her  guardian  Alps.  X876  Farrar 
Marlb.  Serm.  xxxi.  308  Every  silent,  every  voiceful  appeal 
to  that  which  each  of  us  has  in  him  of  purest  and  sweetest. 

3.  Involving  much  speech  or  argument;  con- 
tentious, rare"^. 

X879  Meredith  Egoist  IL  vi.  137  Dr.  Middleton  assented 
and  entered  on  the  voiceful  ground  of  Greek  metres. 

Hence  Voi'cefalness. 

x84()  Ruskin  Sev.  Lamps  vi.  §10.  172  That  deep  sense 
of  voicefulness . ,  which  we  feel  in  walls  that  have  long  been 
washed  by  the  passing  waves  of  humanity. 

Voiceless,  a.    [f.  Voice  sb.  +-les3.] 

L  Having  no  voice;  destitute  of  the  power  of 
utterance  ;  uttering  no  words  or  speech  ;  dumb, 
mate. 

Id  group  ip)  applied  to  immaterial  things. 

(«)  »53S  Coverdale  Acts  viiL  32  As  a  lambe  voycelesse  be. 
fore  his  shercr  so  opened  he  not  his  mouth.  18x7  Shellev 
Rev.  Islam  x.  xii,  Peace  in  the  silent  streets  !  save  when  the 
cries  Of  victims  to  their  fiery  judgement  led,  Made  pale 
their  voiceless  lips.  1849  De  Quiscey  Fng.  Mail-Coach 
m.  iv,  Wks.  1890  XIII.  325  Clinging  to  the  horns  of  the 
altar,  voiceless  she  stood.  ito9  TENNysoN  Enid  1115  Mute 
As  creatures  voiceless  thro'  the  fault  of  birth.  1873  Black 
Pr.  Thule  ii,  Lavender  did  not  care  to  remain  among  those 
voiceless  monuments  of  a  forgotten  past. 

absoL  X85S  SiNGLETOM  Virgil  \\.  108  He  of  the  voiceless 
both  a  council  calls  And  gains  the  knowledge  of  their  lives. 
1893  Max  Pemberton  Iron  Pirate  xxiv,  The  men  waited 
for  some  seconds  silent  as  the  voiceless. 

{p)  x8i6  Bvkon  Monody  on  Sheridan  10  Who  hath  not 
shared  that  calm  so  still  and  deep,  The  voiceless  thought 
which  would  not  speak  but  weep.  1883  Fortn,  Rev.  Dec. 
766  It  is  the  public  good  which  is  so  often  powerless  and 
voiceless  in  presence  of  the  audacity  of  private  wrong.   1891 
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Farrar  Darkn.  <5-  Dawn  liv.The  deadly  wrong . .  had  excited 
an  indignation.. which,  though  it  was  voiceless,  had  made 
itself  felt. 

b.  Having  no  voice  in  the  control  or  manage- 
ment of  affairs. 

a  1634  Coke  Inst.  iv.  i.  (1648)  5  The  Proctors  of  the  Clergy 
. .  were  voicelesse  Assistants ; . .  and  having  no  voices,  and  so 
many  learned  Bishops  having  voices,  their  presence  is  not 
now  bolden  necessary. 

c.  Failing,  unable,  or  not  attempting,  to  express 
one's  feelings  or  opinions  ;  silent,  mute.  Also 
absoL 

1863  J.  G.  Holland  Lett,  to  Joneses  ix.  (1864)  129  The 
world  will  never  come  to  you.  .you  must  go  to  the  world  or 
die  voiceless.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  28  June  i/i  The  surren- 
der of  the  voiceless,  helpless  masses  of  the  population  to 
their  Turkish  taskmasters.  1890  C.  W.  R.  Cooke  4  V,  in 
Pari.  69  By  the  voiceless  I  mean  the  men  who  have  the 
capacity  to  speak,  and  the  desire,  but  have  missed  their 
opportunities. 

3,  Characterized  by  the  absence  of  sound  ;  in  or 
on  which  no  voice  or  sound  is  heard  ;  silent,  still. 

In  this  and  the  two  following  senses  chiefly  j^c^/.  or  rkct. 

18x5  ^HZiA.^\  A lastor  662  Motionless,  As  their  o>vn  voice- 
less earth  and  vacant  air.  iSaoBvRON  Juan  iii.  Ixxxvi,  On 
thy  voiceless  .shore  The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now.  1850  S. 
DoBELL  Roman  viii.  27  The  sweet  content  of  voiceless 
woods  .\fter  the  nightingale.  1868  Lockver  Guillemin*s 
Heavens  (ed.  3)  156  To  an  inhabitant  of  the  Earth,  our 
light-giver  by  night  would  appear.. but  a  silent  and  voice- 
less desert. 

3.  Not  expressed  or  uttered  by  the  voice  or  in 
speech  ;  unspoken,  unuttered. 

x8i6  BvHON  Ch,  Har.  m.  xcvii,  I  live  and  die  unheard, 
With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a  sword. 
1839  LoNGF.  Footsteps  of  Angels  ix,  Uttered  not,  yet  com- 
prehended, Is  the  spirit*s  voiceless  prayer,  1862  T.  C. 
Grattan  Beaten  Paths  II.  218  A  dead  sileftce  followed  the 
fall  of  the  curtain;  and  I  felt  ..  the  voiceless  verdict  of 
'damnation',  1865  C  Stanford  Symb.  Christ  xi.  (1878) 
296  Secret  as  the  voiceless  language  of  the  soul. 

4.  Characterized  by,  or  causing,  loss  of  speech  or 
vocal  utterance ;  speechless. 

1818  Byron  Ch,  Har.  iv.  Ixxix,  The  Niobe  of  nations  ! 
there  she  stands,  Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless 
woe.  1843  Chambers's  Edin.  Jml.  ^-jji  Her  lips  parted 
with  a  voiceless  agony.  X879  Tourgee  Foots  Err.  xxxiv. 
225  Dumb  mouths  which  spoke  of  the  voiceless  agony  of 
death. 

5.  Phonology.  Produced  or  uttered  without  voice 
or  vocalic  tone  ;  surd.  Said  esp.  of  certain  con- 
sonants in  opposition  to  Voicbd  ppL  a.  3, 

1867  A.  M.  Bell  Visible  Sp.  67  Where  the  voiceless  cor- 
respondent  of  a  vocal  consonant  is  separately  heard.  1874 
Ellis  E.  E.  Pronunc.  iv.  xi.  1333  The  great  relations 
between  voiced  and  voiceless  consonants.^  1877  Sweet 
Handbk.  Phonetics  75  Consonants  with  voiceless  stop  and 
breath  ofF-gUde  are  called  '  breath  '  or  '  voiceless '  stops. 

Voi'CeleSSly,  adv.  [f.  prec]  In  a  voiceless 
manner ;  without  speech  or  utterance ;  silently. 

i8gx  Meredith  Da/ikne  Hi,  Voicelessly  the  forest  Virgin 
Vanished!  X887  T.  Hempstead  in  Harper's  Mag.  AprW 
6tj  The  river  sliding  there,  Voicelessly,  slowly  down,  1890 
D.  C.  Murray  y.  Vale  xxviii.  The  engineer,  accustomed  to 
rough  fare,  attacked  it  cheerfully ;  but  Snelling  waved  it 
voicelessly  away. 

Voi'celessness.  [f.  as  prec]  The  fact  or 
condition  of  being  voiceless,  in  various  senses. 

1843  Blackw.  Mag.  LIV.  74  Dreadful  as  if  distilled  from 
the  voicelessness  of  the  graves  of  a  buried  world.  1874 
Ellis  ^,  E.  Pronunc.  iii.  1126  To  indicate  voicelessness, 
prefix  (')  to  a  whispered,  or  (")  to  a  voiced  letter.  1877 
Eraser's  Mag.  XV.  38  The  utter  voicelessness  of  the 
common  people  in  any  point  when  the  Law  or  the  Senate 
had  spoken. 

Voi'celet.  [f.  Voice  sb.  +  -let.]  A  little 
voice. 

1844  Blackw.  Mag.  LVI.  209  The  voicelets  of  the  Dwarfs 
sounded  only  like  a  light  whisper. 

Voicer  (voi'sai),     [f.  Voice  z;.] 

1 1.  Sc.  One  who  votes  or  has  the  right  to  do 
this  ;  a  voter.  Obs. 

1638  [see  Voice  v.  ii  b].  1641  R.  Baillie  Lett.  Sr  Jrnls. 
(1841)  I.  350  They.. will  force  the  King  either  to  be  our 
agent,  and  formall  voycer  to  his  death,  or  else  doe  the 
world  knows  not  what.  x6sx  in  Cramond  Ann.  Banff 
(1893)  IL  32  He  wes..a  voicer  in  Parliament  for  that 
ingagement. 

2.  Organ-building.  One  who  voices  the  pipes  of 
an  organ;  esp.  a  skilled  workman  whose  special 
task  it  is  to  do  this. 

X879  Organ  Voicing  12  Touching  the  manufacture  of  all 
pipes,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  voicer,  that  they 
should  be  thoroughly  well  made.  x88x  W.  E.  Dickson 
Pract.  Organ-building  ix.  iig  Thus  completed  and  cleaned 
over,  the  pipes  are  handed  to  the  voicer.  1889  Stainer  in 
Grove  Diet.  Mus.  IV.  335/2  Few  are  equally  good  voicers 
both  of  reed  and  fiue.pipes. 

Voicing  (voi'sig),  vbL  sb.     [f.  VoiCE  v.l 

+  1.  The  action,  fact,  or  process  of  voting  by 
voice ;  voting  ;  election,  nomination,  or  decision 
by  vote.  Obs. 

1623  Sanderson  Serm,  I.  94  We  must  confer  our  voices 
. .  upon  those  whom . .  we  conceive  to  be  the  fittest ;  and  the 
greater  the  place  is.. the  greater  ought  our  cave  in  voycing 
to  be.  1649  Bp.  Guthrie  Mem.  (1702)  119  It  was  not  the 
Custom  in  Assemblies  for  any  Man.. to  interrupt  Voicing 
by  Discourses;  everyone  was  to  answer  to  the  Question, 
Yea,  or  Nay,  and  no  more,  a  1670  Spalding  Troub.  Chas.  I 
(Spalding  CI.)  II.  292  It  gois  to  voiceing,  and,  be  pluralitie 
of  voices,  found,  no  man  sould  be  raisit  aganes  the  countrie. 

2.  The  action  or  fact  of  uttering  with  the  voice  ; 
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the  speaking   or   utterance   of  something ;    also, 
f  mentioning,  speaking  about. 

Jc  x6is  Bacon  IVks.  {1879)  I.  493/1  That  the  very  voicing 
or  suspect  of  the  raising  of  the  price  of  silver,  .would 
make.. a  deadness  and  retention  of  money,  1631  Mabbe 
Celestina  vi.  72  Being  wounded  with  that  golden  shaft, 
which  at  the  very  voycing  of  your  name,  had  struck  her  to 
the  heart.  X657  J.  Watts  Vind.  Ch.  Eng,  18  The  one 
professeth  by  their  due  hearing,  and  the  other  by  their  due 
voicing  (/.),  Preaching  the  word  of  Faith.  1871  Earle 
Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  xii.  517  Poetry. .makes  great  efforts 
to  express.,  this  finest  part  of  the  voicing  of  language.  X878 
Scribner's  Mag,  Oct,  896/1  When  Bryant's  sweet  and 
solemn  voicing  of  nature's  meanings  and  life's  mysteries 
will  fail  in  their  music  to  the  ears  of  men. 

3.  Speecli,  vocal  utterance  ;  enunciation, 

1822  B.  W.  Procter  Juan  i,  Be  silent. .,  ye  ministers  Of 
death  and  darkness  (for  your  voicing  doth  Bespeak  ye 
terrible  agents).  x86o  Emerson  Cond.  Life,  Beauty  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  430  The  clergy  have  bronchitis  ..  Macready 
thought  it  came  of  the  falsetto  of  their  voicing. 
b.  With  a  and  pi. 

1849  M.  Arnold  Ne^v  Sirens  47  Till  at  evening  we  descry 
At  a  pause  of  Siren  voicing^These  vext  branches  and  this 
howling  sky.      i.Z'ji\^.S.Mk\o  Never  Again  x\.  145  Ex- 
pound me,  then,  these  mystic  voicings. 
o.  Expression  or  utterance,  rare. 

x888  Advance  (Chicago)  29  Nov.  772  How  much  of  all  that 
is  best  in  our  modern  life  had  voicing  and  in  some  manner 
organic  formulation  in  this  little  town. 

4.  Organ- building.  The  operation  or  process  of 
obtaining  the  correct  quality  of  tone  in  an  organ- 
pipe  or  stop,  or  of  obtaining  the  same  tone  in  a 
series  of  these  ;  the  tone  so  obtained. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  2/1  The  tone  of  the  pipes. .de- 
pending on  what  is  technically  called  the  voiceing.  1879 
Organ  Voicing  28  The  only  difference  in  the  voicing  con- 
sists in  keeping  tlie  mouth  a  trifle  lower.  1889  Stainer  in 
Grove  Diet.  Mus.  IV.  335/2  In  testing  the  voicing  of  an 
organ-stop. 

atirib.  1879  Organ  Voicing  25  If.. the  voicing  operations 
[are]  cleanly  and  correctly  done. 

6.  Phonetics.  The  action  or  process  of  producing 
or  uttering  with  voice  or  sonancy. 

1874  Ellis  E.  E.  Pronunc.  111.  1113  In  middle  Germany, 
where  the  distinctions  (p  b,  t  d)  are  practically  unknown, . . 
recourse  is  had  to  what  Briicke  and  M.  Bell  consider  as 
whispering  instead  of  voicing. 

Void  (void),  a.  and  j^.l  Forms:  3-7  voyde 
(5-6  woyde,  6  -wyde),  4-7  voide  (6  -woide)  ;  4-8 
voyd  (6  voyed, 6-7  Sc.  woyd),  4-  void  (5  voted, 
6  woid) ;  Sc.  6  vode  (9  vodd).  [a.  AF.  and 
OF.  voide  (OF.  also  Tmide^  veude,  etc. ;  mod.F. 
vide),  fem.  of  voit^  vuit^  vuis,  etc. :— pop.L,  *vocit- 
um,  'US.,  replacing  L.  vacuus.  Cf.  Pr.  voit,  voig^ 
It.  voto.'] 

A.  adj.  1. 1.  Of  a  see,  benefice,  etc.  :  Having  no 
incumbent,holder,or  possessor  ;unoccupied,vacant. 

c  1290  Beket  594  in  6".  Eng.  Leg.  I.  123  pat  no  bischopriche 
ne  non  Abbeie  also,  pat  were  voyde  with-oute  prelat,  In  Jjc 
kingus  bond  were  I-do.  C1450  Contin.  Brut  11.  360  Ser 
Roger  Walden,  that  King  Richard  had  made  Archebischop 
of  Caunterbury,  he  made  Bischop  of  London,  for  |>at  time 
it  stode  voyde.  1473-S  in  Cal.  Proc.  Chanc.  Q.  Eliz.  (1830) 
II.  Pref.  61  They  beyng  so  seased,  the  chirch  fell  voyde. 
1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  VI l^  c  25  §  2  Whensoever,  .any  of  ther 
Sees  to  be  voyde  be  any  other  ways.    X568  Grafton  Chron. 

II.  36  The  See  was  voyde  fine  yeres,  and  the  goodes  of  the 
Church  spent  to  the  kinges  vse.  1596  Drayton  Legends  iv. 
705  If  some  Abbey  hapned  void  to  fall,  By  death  of  Him 
that  the  Superiour  was.  i6»8  Burton  Anat.  Met.  11.  iii.  vii. 
(ed.  3)  324,  I  know  not.. in  what  Cathedral  Church,  a  fat 
Prebend  fell  voide.  X655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  11.  iv.  §  45  Win- 
chester lay  void  six,  and  Sherburn  seven  years.  1691  Wood 
Aih.  Oxon.  II.  684  In  the  said  See,  after  it  had  laid  void 
till  Nov.  1688.  did  succeed  D»".  Tho.  I^mplugh.  a  1715 
Burnet  0-wn  Time  (1766)  I.  248  He  was  removed  to  Win- 
Chester  void  by  Duppa's  death.     1785  Paley  Mot.  Philos. 

III.  I.  XX,  The  advowson  of  a  void  turn,  by  law,  cannot  be 
transferred  from  one  patron  to  another.  1835  Penny  Cyci. 
iv.  223/2  If  a  donative  is  the  second  living  taken  without  a 
dispensation,  the  first  is  not  made  void  by  the  statute.  1848 
Lytton  Harold  in.  iii.  The  chairs  of  the  prelates  of  London 
and  Canterbury  were  void. 

b.  Similarly  of  secular  offices, 
ijfij  T'REVtsfL  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  109  Nor l?h umber londe 
was  voyde  wijjoute  kvng  ei5te  ^ere.  c  1435  Chron.  London 
(Kingsford,  1905)  43  Hit  was  knowyn  that  thurh  thedeposi- 
cion,..'and  causes  fforseyd,.  .the  Rewme  oflf  Englond  was 
voyde  ffor  the  tyme.  c  1500  Melusine  xix.  67  Your  fader.. 
lefte  hys  landes  and  possessyons  voyde,  without  lord.  1535 
Cromwell  in  Memman  Life  <V  Lett.  (1902)  I.  398,  I  am 
acerteynyd  that  the  Rowmes  of  your  foure  Clarkesare  now 
furnyshyd  &  non  of  theym  voide.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  15S  b,  This  office  had  bene  for  ever  voyde  synce  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  x6x7  Morvson  Itin.  11.  54 
To  bee  Lord  President  of  Mounster,  which  place  had  layen 
void  some  few  moneths.  1670  Walton  Lives  11.  123  The 
Provostship  of  His  Majesties  Colledge  of  Eaton  became 
void  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Murray.  1708  J. 
Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  i.  i.  iii  (1710)  6  Seventy 
Queen's  Scholars  are.  .sent  yearly  to  King's  College  in 
Cambridge,  as  Places  become  void.  1867  Freeman  Nortn. 
Conq.  (1877)  I.  App.  660  This  last  was  evidently  the  earldom 
made  void  by  the  death  of  j^lfbelm. 

f  o.   Void  money ^  money  which  has  accumulated 
during  the  vacancy  of  an  office.   Obs. 

15x3  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hosp.,  Canterb.,  Rec.  off  voyd 
money  at  J>e  payment  off  Lomas.  Rec.  off  voyd  money  off 
^e  payment  off  Phelyp  and  Jacobe.  1539  Ibid.^  Rec.  of  the 
voyd  money  vs.  ij  d. 
2.  Of  a  seat,  saddle,  etc, :  Having  no  occupant ; 
in  which  no  one  is  sitting,  lying,  etc. ;  empty. 
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13..  Coer  de  L,  5079  Ther  was  a  many  a  voyd  sadyl. 
a  1350  St.  Stephen  286  in  Horstm.  Altengi.  Leg,  (1881)  31 
pairc  graues  er  both  voyd  &  bare.  14. .  TundaWs  Vis,  2243 
Tundale  saw,.Asige  that  was  full  bryght  schynand,  But 
hyt  was  voyde  wen  he  saw  hyi.  ci^yn  Merlin  iii.  59  At 
this  table  was  cuer  a  voyde  place,  that  betokeneth  the  place 
of  ludas.  1474  Caxton  Clusse^i'^.  ii.  (1883)  165  He  may 
put  hy.n  in  the  voyde  space  to  fore  the  phisicyen.  1483  — 
Gold.  Leg.  289/1  Whan  her  fader  &  moder  sawe  her  chare 
come  home  empty  &  voide  thenne  they  did  do  seke  their 
doubter  oueral.  1565  Cooper  Thesaurus^  Trattstrunt 
vacuum^  a  seate  voyde  oremptie.  1695  Sibbald  Autobiog. 
(1834)  127  She  was  interred  in  her  father's  grave  in  the  isle 
of  Torphichen  upon  the  part  of  the  through  stone  that  was 
voyd.  a  1713  Ellwood  Autobiog.  (1765)  20,  I  stept  in  and 
sate  down  on  the  first  void  Seat.  1851  Mrs.  Browning 
Casa  Giiidi  WimU  i-  \2.  Behold,  instead,  Void  at  Verona, 
Juliet's  marble  trough.  z886  Kipling  Departtn.  Ditties^ 
etc  {1899)  120  *  We  know  the  Shrine  is  void,'  they  said, 
'  The  Goddess  flown '.    1 

+  b.  Of  a  horse :  Having  no  rider.  Obs,  rare. 

1470-S5  Malory  Arthur  iv.  viiL  129  Accolon  mounted 
vpon  a  voyde  hors.  1565  Cooper  Thesaurus  s.v.  Inanis^ 
Inanis  eguus^  a  voyde  or  emptie  horse :  a  leere  horse. 

C.  Of  a  house  or  room  :  Unoccupied  ;  unten- 
anted.    Now  chiefly  diai. 

1479-B1  Rec.se.  i^Iary  at  HiU{i<)oi)qS  h  howse  at  fayster 
lane,  voyd  by  iij  quartern  150a  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  127 
The  same  len[emen]t.. stood  wyde  without  ani  tenant  many 
yeres  afore.  1603  Harsnet  Pop.  Impost.  10  Happily  they 
slipped  into  some  Noble  mans  voide  house  in  London.  z6io 
Holland  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  471,  720.  mansions :  whereof 
224.  stood  void.  1700  Drydfn  Cock  ^  Fox  217  Eu'ry  Inn 
so  full,  That  no  void  Room  in  Chamber,  or  on  Ground, .. 
was  to  be  found.  x866-  in  dial,  glossaries  (Shetland, 
Shropshire,  Wore,  Herts.,  Glouc.). 
3.  Of  places :  Destitute  of  occupants  or  inhabi- 
tants ;  not  occupied  or  frequented  by  living  crea- 
tures ;  deserted,  empty. 

1338  R.  Bbunne  Chron.  (1810)  192  Tille  Acres  \>c\  him  led, 
better  hete  to  haue  In  ^r  way  ilk  dele  i>ei  fond  voide  als 
betbe.  Ibid.  305  AUe  voide  was  t^e  place,  pe  bataile  slayn 
&  done  all  within  )?zX  space  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  390 
Sen  |»at  place  in  heven  bright  Was  made  voyde  thurgh  pe 
syn  of  pride,  c  1380  -SVr  Ferutnb.  3221  Wei  two  Mile  to  loke 
aboute  a  stryde  voide  t^er  nas,  ysX  of  ^at  ilke  he)»enene 
route  al  ful  was  euery  plas.  143a  tr.  Secreta  Secret. ^  Priv, 
Priv.  129  Otheris  sayde  that  hit  was  to  drcde  that  thay 
sholde  fyndc  the  Cite  of  grecc  woyde.  1423  J  as.  I  Kingis 
Q.  clxiv.  On  the  quhele  was  lytill  void  space,  a  1513 
Fabvan  Chron.  \u  (1811)  25  Y«  kyng  wt  thaduyce  of  his 
Barons  graunted  vnto  them  a  voyde  and  wast  countre. 
IS35  CovERDALE  I  Mocc.  \\\.  45  As  for  lerusalem,  it  laye 
voyde,  and  was  as  it  had  bene  a  wylJernesse.  There  wenie 
no  man  in  nor  out  at  it.  1578  Timhe  Calvin  on  Gen.  zo^ 
That  he  might  know  that  the  world .. should  not  be  a  desert 
and  voyde  place  for  ever.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  I.  184  Finding  it  [the  realm]  than  voyd  in  a  maner 
and  bair  of  Strang  handes  to  defend  it.  1653  Jer.  Taylor 
Sertn.for  Year  ,'1678)  79  An  appetite  keen  as  a  Wolf  upon 
the  void  plains  of  the  North.  1697  Drydem  ^neid  ix.  675 
Where  void  spaces  on  the  walls  appear.  Or  thin  defence, 
they  pour  their  forces  there.  1813  Scorr  Rokeby  w.  xvii. 
In  the  void  offices  around  Rung  not  a  hoof,  nor  bay'd  a 
bound.  1899  Crockett  Kit  Kennedy  197  The  scanty 
pasture-fields  were  void  and  empty. 

b.  Not  occupied  by  buildings  or  other  useful 
structures;  unutilized,  vacant. 

144a  in  Willis&  Clark  Cambridge  {1886)  I.  387  For  caria^e 
of  xxxj  lodes  of  lome  fro  the  fundacion  of  the  College,  .in 
to  a  woyde  place.  1473  Rolls  of  Par  It.  VI.  90/1  A  cotage, 
and  a  voide  place  conteignyng  by  estimation  a  Rode.  1519 
Churchiv.  Ace.  .St.  Giles,  Reading  (ed.  Nasli)  3  A  void 
grownd  in  the  North  side  of  the  said  mill  lane.  1548 
Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  93  A  tenement  late  in  the  tenure  of 
John  Alestre  and  a  voide  peyce  of  grownde  with  a  gardeyn. 
1611  Bible  /  Kings  xxii.  10  The  King  of  ludab  sate. .in 
a  voyd  place  in  the  entrance  of  the  gate  of  Samaria. 
1665  O.  Havers  P.  tiella  Valle's  Trav.  E.  India  50  Near 
this  Castle  Gate,  in  avoid  place  of  the  street  are  two  pulpits 
handsomely  built  of  stone.  1687  A.  Lovrll  tr.  TheifenoCs 
Traxf.  IL  72  Hamadan  is  a  very  large  Town,  but  contains 
many  void  places.  Gardens,  and  even  ploughed  Fields 
within  it.  1734  tr.  Rollin't  Anc.  Hist.  (1837)  II.  143  In  the 
middle  of  each  square  was  likewise  all  void  ground.  1759 
B.  .Martin  Nat.  Hist.  1. 113  There  is  a  great  Deal  of  void 
Ground,  within  the  Walls  [of  Winchester).  1871  Freeman 
Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  191  Most  likely  it  stood  in  the 
void  space  between  the  mound,  the  gateway,  and  the  later 
Castle. 

+  0.  Unproductive,  uncultivated.  Obs. 

1398  Tkevisa  Barth,  De  P.  R.  xiv,  xlviii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  A 
fcelde  ^jat  is  ycred  hatte  Noualis  ot>er  feelde  l?at  IieJ>  voide 
euer  J>e  o[>er  5ere  to  renewe  his  vertu.  1615  W.  Lawso:* 
Country  Housrw.Gard.{\626)  6  Men  and  cat  tell  (that  haue 
put  trees  thence,  from  out  of  Plaines  to  void  corners)  are 
better  then  trees. 

4-  Not  occupied  by  visible  contents  ;  containing 
no  matter  ;  empty,  unfilled  :  a.  Of  receptacles,  or 
things  of  similar  form. 

1390  GowEH  Con/.  II.  191  We. .With  voide  handes  schul 
appiere,  Touchende  oure  cure  spirital.  c  1400  Maundev. 
(1839)  v.  S3  5if  J>ei  weren  sepultures,  ^ei  scholden  not  ben 
voyd  with  inne.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  Ixi.  255  (Harl.  MS.), 
Hit  is  a  woyde  tonne,  caste  oute  with  sum  -men  fro  sura 
shippe.  c  1500  For  to  serue  a  Lord  in  Babees  Bk.  f  1868)  370 
Cutie  away  the  nekke  in  a  voyde  plate.  isa3  Ld.  Berners 
Froiss.  I.  xviii.  25  All  there  Cariagis  were  sette  in  voyde 
granges  and  barnes,  a  1533  —  Huon  xlv.  150  Incontynent 
the  cuppe  was  voyde,  and  y^  wyne  vanysshyd  away.  1617 
Morysom  I  tin.  Ml.  83  They  vse  to  serue  in  sower  crawt  or 
cabbage  vpon  a  voide  circle  of  carued  Iron  standing  on  three 
feete.  1791  Cowpkr  Iliad  u\.  447  But  Venus,  foam-sprung 
Goddess,,  .snapp'd  short  the  brace,..  And  the  void  helmet 
follow'd  as  he  pull'd. 

b.  In  general  use.     (Freq.  of  place  or  space.) 

I5a3  FiTZHERB.  Hush.  %  36  The  small  corne  lyeth  in  the 


bolowe  and  voyde  places  of  the  greate  beanes.    1598  Barret 

Theor.  Warres  111.  \\.  82  With  their  shot  bestowed,  in  the 
4  voyde  angles  or  corners,  a  1639  T.  Cakew  Truce  in  Lone 
entreated  i,  Kor  see  my  heart  Is  made  thy  Quiver,  where 
remaines  No  voyd  place  for  another  Uart.  a  1680  Butler 
Rem.  (1759)  I.  88  Nor  can  endure  to  fill  up  a  void  Place,  At 
a  Line's  End,  with  one  insipid  Phrase.  1697  J.  Potter 
Antig.  Greece  I.  viii.  (1715)  39  The  Spaces  between. -left 
void  to  admit  the  Light.  1794  Hutton  Philos.  Lights  etc. 
49  It  therefore  passes  as  freely  through  a  transparent  body 
as  through  the  voidest  space.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog. 
II.  1S2  There  are  no  void  spaces  among  the  basaltes.  x8ai 
Shelley  y4rf(?»a7j  xtvii,  Dart  thy  spirit's  light  Beyond  all 
worlds,  until  its  spacious  might  Satiate  the  void  circumfer- 
ence. 1865  Swinburne  Atalanta  428  An  eagle  wrought  in 
gold  That,  .with  void  mouth  gapes  after  emptier  prey. 

Comb.  1857  G.  Macdonald  Poems  140  The  air  is  as  the 
breath  From  the  lips  of  void-eyed  Death. 

f  C.    Void  rooffit  an  unfurnished  or  unoccupied 
room  serving  as  an  entrance  or  waiting  hall.     Obs. 

1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  i.  (1586)  12  You  see  a 
voyd  roome  before  the  Kitchln,  whiche  is  an  entrie  both  to 
the  Kitchin..and  to  tlie  Oxhouses.  1586  J.  Hooker  Hist. 
Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  123/2  Betweene  which  &  the  lower 
end  of  the  house  is  a  void  roome  seruing  for  the  lower 
house,  and  for  all  sutors. 

f  d.  Of   paper,  etc. :    Blank,   not  written   on  ; 
containing  no  writing  or  lettering.   Obs, 

1551  AscHAU  Lett.  Wks.  1865  1. 11.  286  Because  this  paper 
is  void,  I  cannot  leave  talking  with  yoiL  z6io  Holland 
Camken's  Brit.  (1637)  728  A  mangled  Inscription,  .broken 
heere  and  there  with  voide  places  betweene.  1669  Sturmy 
Mariner's  Mag.  iv.  xvii.  202  Keep  the  left  side  of  your 
Book  void,  that  you  may  write  all  the  Passages  of  the  Voy- 
age. 1748  Anson's  Voy.  m.  vii.  360  He  had  every  head  of 
enquiry  separately  wrote  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  a 
void  space  opposite  to  it. 

e.  Spec.  Having  the  centre  empty  or  not  filled  in. 

ZS97  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  Annot.,  There  were  in  old 
time  foure  maners  of  pricking,  one  al  blacke  which  they 
tearmed  blacke  full,  another  which  we  vse  now  which  they 
called  black  void.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Bos, 
(ions  Void  or  Hollow,  are  those  that  have  a  Rampart  and 
Parapet  ranging  only  round  about  their  Flanks  and  Faces, 
so  that  a  void  Space  is  left  toward  the  Centre. 

•f*  5.  Empty-handed  ;  destitute,   Obs. 

CI374  Chaucer  Boeth.  \\.  pr.  v.  (1868)  50  Vif  tou  baddest 
entred  in  I'e  pal>e  of  Yys  lijf  a  voide  wayfaryng  man,  (»an 
woldest  t>ou  synge  by-fore  J>e  ^eef.  138a  Wyclif  Mark  xii. 
3  The  erthe  tilieres . .  beten  him  takun,  and  leften  him  voyde. 
cx4*S  Found.  St.  Bartholome7u's  {E.K.T.S.)  25  He  wolde 
not  go  from  hym  voyde.  153a  More  Confut.  Barnes  viii. 
Wks.  759/1  My  Sonne,  .shall  not  retume  againe  to  me  voyde 
or  emptie.  For  he  shall  bring  with  him  the  fathers  out  of 
Limbus. 

t  b.  Void  {pf)  course,  said  of  a  planet :  (see 
qaot.  1679).  Obs. 

f  1^4  Chaucer  Compl.  Mars  114  Now  fleeth  Venus  un- 
to Cylenius  tour,  With  voide  cours,  for  fere  of  Phebus 
light  1679  MoxoN  Math.  Dict.^  Voidof  Course.  A  Planet 
is  said  to  be  so,  when  he  is  separated  from  one  Planet,  and 
doth  not  during  his  being  in  that  Sign,  Apply  to  any  other, 
either  by  Body  or  Aspect. 

6.  +  a.  Of  persons,  etc. :  Empty  or  destitute  of 
good  qualities ;  worthless.   Obs. 

CX380  WvcLiF  Wks.  (1880)  36  He  |>at  seij>  to  his  bro|>er 
hat  hat»  he  hoH  gost . .  hat  he  is  voide  &  wit>-oute  kunnynge. 
i^a  —  2  Peter  x.  8  Thei  shulen  not  ordeyne  jou  voyde,  ne 
with  outen  firuyt,  in  the  knowinge  of  oure  Lord  Jhesu 
Crist,  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xcii.  421  (Add.  MS.),  Ve  dreme, 
or  ellys  ye  ban  fastid  to  mych,  that  your  hede  is  voyde. 
1563  FoxE  A,  fr  M.  ii^t/i  They  that  do  persecute,  be  voyde 
and  without  all  truth.  1798  Pope  Dune.  11.45  Empty  words 
she  gave,  and  sounding  strain,  But  senseless,  lifeless  !  idol 
void  and  vain  ! 

b.  Of  speech,  action,  etc. :  Ineffective,  useless, 
leading  to  no  result. 

138a  Wyclif  Isaiah  Iv.  n  My  wrd..shal  not  be  turned 
a^een  voide  to  me,  but  shal  do  what  euere  thingus  I  wolde. 
i4»»  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Prrv.  Priv.  154  In  voyde  wordis 
onely  is  hare  memory  makyd.  ^1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  i. 
XX.  ai  Wijjdrawe  ^isclf  fro  voide  spekinges  &  idel  circuites. 
1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  i.  1453  In  certaynte  haue  I 
All  worldely  pleasures,,  .and  honour.  With  all  voyde  busy- 
nesse,  and  cures  transytory.  Ibid.  1809  O  gloryous  vyrgyn, 
replete  with  synguler  grace,.  .Refusynge  voyde  pleasures. 
1557  Totttls  Misc.  (Arb.>  145  For  all  was  toy  that  I  did 
fcle:  And  of  voide  wandering  I  was  free.  1397  Hooker 
Eccl.^  Pol.  V.  Ix.  (  5  Despaire  I  cannot,  nor  induce  my  minde 
to  thinke  his  Taith  voide.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  i.  v.  {  n 
The  end  ought  to  be,  from  both  philosophies  to  separate., 
whatsoever  is  empty  and  void,  and  to  preserve.,  whatso- 
ever is  solid  and  fruitful.  1611  Bible  1  Cor.  ix.  15  It 
were  better  for  me  to  die,  then  that  any  man  should  make 
my  glorying  voyd.  1847  Tennvson  Princ.  vii.  19  Void  was 
her  use,  And  she  as  one  that  climbs  a  peak  to  gaze  O'er  land 
and  main.  1871  *Stonehence  '  Brit,  Rur.  Sports  {^6.^)111. 
629/2  Void  end  means  that  neither  side  can  score  a  cast. 
Ibid.  630/1  A  void  end  shall  be  included  in  this  provision. 
1881  Dufferis  in  Lyall  Life  (1905)  II.  1.  13  Any  serious 
communication  we  may  make  to  the  Ministers  is  as  void  as 
though  it  had  been  confided  to  the  winds. 

t  c.  Of  material  things :  Superfluous,  waste. 
Ohs.  rare. 

c  144J0  Palhd.  OH  Husb.  VI.  23  This  mone  is  ek  for  pam- 
pinacioun  Conuenicnt :  void  leves  puld  to  be.  1494-$  Rec. 
St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1905)  215  For  makyng  of  j  ole  in  the 
chirche  for  voyde  water,  c  1530  H.  Rhodes  Bk.  Nurture 
293  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  79  Wyth  bones  &  voyd  morsels  fyll 
not  thy  irenchour,  my  friend,  full. 
d.  Of  looks :  Vacant,  rare"^. 

1796  Coleridge  Destiny  0/  Nations  253  Her  flushed 
tumultuous  features,  .now  once  more  Naked,  and  void,  and 
fixed. 

7.  Having  no  legal  force;  not  binding  in  law; 
legally  null,  invalid,  or  ineffectual. 


Null  and  void '.  see  Null  a,  1  b. 

i433~4  Rolls  of  Parlt,  V.  437/2  This  thaire  assent  and 
grant  for  to  stande  in  strengthe,  and  ellus  to  be  as  voide  and 
of  noe  valeure.  c  1475  Harl.  Contin.  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII. 
511  That  parliamente  of  kynge  Ricardus  was  made  voyde 
&  as  of  noo  valoure.  1496  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  513/1  An 
Acte  for  making  voyde  of  a  Statute  concerning  artificers. 
1527  in  Trans.  Cumbld.  ^  Westmoreld.  A  rchaeol.  Soc.  (1914) 
XIV.  80  This  obligacione  to  be  woJde  and  of  non  effect. 
1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  106  What  soever  is  there 
done  to  be  voyde  and  of  none  effect.  1593  West  1st  Pt. 
Symbol.  §  102  B,  Then  the  said  couenant  touching  the  pai- 
ment  of  &c.  and  the  deliuering  of  the  said  bond  to  be  can- 
celled, and  either  of  them  shalbe  utterly  void.  1625  Donne 
Serm.  24  Feb.  (1626)  43  If  the  Bill  were  interlinde,  or 
blotted,  or  dropt,  the  Bill  was  voyd.    1651  Hobbes  Leviath. 

II.  xxi.  iir  Covenants,  not  to  defend  a  mans  own  body,  are 
voyd.  167a  Dryden  Cong.  Granada  i.  i,  The  Force  us'd 
on  me  made  that  Contract  void.  1713  Steele  Englishm. 
No.  41.  265  She  immediately  made  void  certain  Grants  she 
had  made.  1774  Jefferson  Autobiog.  App.,  Wks.  1859  I. 
130  The  true  ground  on  which  we  declare  these  acts  void, 
is,  that  the  British  Parliament  has  no  right  to  exercise 
authority  over  us.  1838  Thiklwall  Greece  II.  46  All 
statutes  which  they  deemed  void,  contradictory,  or  super- 
fluous. x86i  Ld.  Brougham  Brit.  Const,  xiv.  202  The  Par- 
liament declared  that  the  same  marriage  had  from  the  be- 
ginning been  void.  1879  McCarthy  Own  Times  xvWi.  II. 
35  The  election  was  declared  void,  and  a  new  writ  was  issued. 

b.  In  general  use:  Null,  invalid. 

1526  Piigr.  Perf,  (W.  de  W.  1531)  5  Ceremonyes.  .whiche 
all  were  euacuate  and  made  voyde  by  the  passyon  of  our 
sauyour  Jesu  Chryst.  1530  Rastell  Bk.  Purgat.  Prol., 
That  repentaunce  that  he  had  before  shuld  be  but  voyde. 
1604  J  AS.  I  Counterbl.  to  Tobacco  {^Sxh.)  102  Of  this  Argu- 
ment, both  the  Proposition  and  Assumption  are  false,  and 
sothe  Conclusion  cannot  but  be  voyd  of  itselfe.  a  i68sSikT. 
Browne  Tracts  (1683J  99  This  makes  void  that  common 
conceit  and  tradition  of  the  Fish  called  Faber  marinus. 
1746  Hoyle  Games,  Quadrille  36  If  there  happen  to  be  two 
(Jards  of  the  same  sort,  and  found  out  before  the  Deal  is 
ended,  the  Deal  is  void,  but  not  otherwise.  1801  Strutt 
Sports  9f  Past.  iv.  225  The  cast  is  void  if  the  ball  dees  not 
enter  any  of  the  holes.  i8ia  Cary  Dante^  Parad.  lit.  57 
Our  vows  Were,  in  some  part,  neglected  and  made  void. 

8.  Of  time  :  Free  from  work  or  occupation ;  un- 
employed, idle,  leisure.     Now  rare. 

c  X450  Myrr.  our  Za^fyt  23  Therefore  though,  .a  lesson  be 
red  but  of  one  alone,  yet  thinke  not  that  that  is  a  voyde 
tynie  to  all  the  other  to  do  what  they  wyll.  1538  Stabkey 
England  iL  i.  161  To  haue  a  conimyn  place  appoyntyd.. 
wherin  they  myght  at  voyd  tymys  exercyse  themselfys. 
xS$i  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utopia  iv.  (1895)  142  All  the 
voide  time,  that  is  betwene  the  houres  of  woorke,  slepe,  and 
meate.  1598  R.  Bernard  tr.  Terence^  Heautontitn,  i.  i, 
Haue  you  so  much  leasure  and  voide  time  from  your  owne 
priuate  affaires,  that  letc.J.    1634  Massinger  Very  Woman 

III.  i,  I'll  chain  him  in  my  study,  that  a  void  hours  I  may 
run  o'er  the  story  of  his  country.  1853  C.  Bbonte  Villette 
xxiv,  'Ihat  void  interval  which  passes  for  him  so  slowly. . 
teems  with  events  for  his  friends. 

f  b.  Vacant  in  respect  of  office ;  marked  by  a 
vacancy  or  interregnum.  Obs, 

1480  Waterf.  Arch,  in  loM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  V.  316  'I'hey  that  be  chosen  ballyffs  one  yere,  shal  not 
be  chosen.. without  they  have  one  yere  voied  betwxt.  1496 
Ibid.  324  The  eldest  that  have  borne  the  office  of  Mairaltie 
shall  nave  the  same  voide  day,  if  he  have  noo  daye  before. 
1591  Savile  Tacitus,  Hist.  11.  Ixxi.  94  That  Valens  and 
Cxcina  might  obiaine  some  voide  moneths  that  yeare  to  be 
Consuls  in.  16x4  Raleigh  Hist.  World  u.  vi.  §  8.  329 
ibcre  can  be  no  void  years  fcuind  betweene  losua  and 
Othoniel.  Ibid,  xxii,  S  u.  558  Yet  some  coniectures  there 
are  made,  which  tend  to  keepe  all  euen,  without  acknow- 
ledging any  voide  time. 

t  c.  Of  persons :  Unemployed.     In  quot.  Jig. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  ni.  lix.  137  Nature  loueh  idelnes, 
..but  ^race  can  not  be  voide  ner  idel,  but  glatlly  taki)> 
upon  htm  labour  &  traueile. 

+  9.  Lacking,  wanting.    Obs.~-^ 

*554'9  Songs  .5-  Ball.  Phil,  fl-  Mary  (Roxb.)  4  In  Chryst 
all  fullness  of  power  and  myght  dothe  dwell ;  Inhymevoyd 
was  nothyng  tnat  was  nydfuU  and  fytt. 

•j"  10.  Powerless,  unable.  Obs.~^ 

1578  RoYixjN  in  T.  Procter  Gorg.  Gallery  A  ij  b,  But 
Sicophantes  will  neuer  cease  to  swell  Though  (learnedly) 
themselues  be  voyde  to  write. 

II.  Const.  tf/'(occas.  tyr^w). 

11.  Devoid  of,  free  from,  not  tainted  with  (some 
bad  quality,  fault,  or  defect), 

c  1374  Chaucer  Former  Age  50  The  lambish  peple,  voyd 
of  all e  vyce.  C1385  — X.  G.  IV.  Prol.  167  Thus  thise 
foweles,  voide  ofal  malice,  .songealleof  oonacorde.  c  1430 
Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  11  And  Musik  had,  voyde 
of  alle  discord,  Boece  her  clerk,  withe  hevenly  armony. 
c  1470  Henry  Wallace  vhl  1624  A  ryoll  king  . .  herd  oflf 
Wallace  gouernancc . .  and  off  his  pruvyt  prys,  Off  honour, 
trewth,  and  woid  ofTcowatis.  a  1529  Skelton  Calliipt  18 
Yet  is  she  fayne,  Voyde  of  disdayn  Me  to  retayne  Her 
seruiture.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  231  b,  They 
oughte  to  be  free  and  voyde  from  anger.  1595  Locrine  \\. 
ii.  3  We  Coblers  lead  a  merie  life  : . .  Void  of  all  enuie  and  of 
strife.  160s  Earl  Stirling  Alexandr.  Trag.  iv.  i,  All  love 
a  courteous  count'nance,  voyd  of  Art.  1617  Moryson  Itin. 
\\,  75  The  said  point  could  not  be  thought  void  of  that 
cunning,  wherein  the  writer  excelled.  1718  Free-thinker 
No.  66.  84  Let  your  Deliberations  be  void  of  Animosities. 
1815  W.  H.  Ireland  ScribbUomania  260  Our  code  void  of 
quirks  in  a  Blackstone  is  seen.  183a  G.  R.  Porter  Porce- 
lain f^  Gl.  xi.  253  A  piece  of  flint  glass, . .  by  no  means  void 
of  imperfections.  z86a  Trollope  Orley  F  i,  He  was  a  man 
void  of  mystery,  and  not  given  to  secrets. 

b.  Free  from,  untouched  by,  not  affected  or  im- 
paired by  (something  unpleasant  or  hurtful). 

c  1420  Lydg.  Assembly  of  Gods  809  On  a  camell  rydyng, 
as  voyde  of  all  care.  1509  Fisher  FuPteral  Serm.  C^tess 
Richmond  Wks.  (1876)  305   A   lyfe  voyde  of  all  sorow  & 


VOID, 

encombraunce.  15a*  More  De  gnat.  Noviss.  Wks.  81/1  So 
y^  neuer  any  of  them  had  euer  in  their  Hues  knowen  or 
herd,  either  themself  or  any  other  voyd  of  those  disseases. 
1560  Daus  tr.  SUidatte's  Comtn.  101  A  place  myght  be 
assigned  for  the  counsel!,  voyde  of  all  daunger  and  suspi- 
cion, c  1586  C'tkss  Pembroke  Ps.  lix.  vi,  They  prate  and 
bable  voide  of  feare.  1607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts ^yi  Some 
would  haue  him  kept  in  a  close,  darke  and  quiet  house, 
voyde  from  all  noise.  i<^  Marq.  Worcester  Cent.  Inv.  iv. 
6  Never  clogging  the  memory  with  several  figures  for  words 
.  .which  with  ease  and  void  of  confusion,  arc  thus  speedily. . 
letter  fOT  letter  set  down.  1697  Drvden  Virg.  Georg.  i.  585 
Next  Day,  nor  only  that,  but  all  the  Moon,.. Are  void  of 
Tempests.  Ibid.w.  638  My  next  Desire  is,  void  of  Care  and 
Strife,  To  lead  a  soft,  secure,  inglorious  Life.  i^rSS  Rich- 
ardson ^row^u^M  (1781)  111.  xxviii.  330, 1,  sanguine  in  my 
hopes,  had  expressed  ni>'self  as  void  of  all  doubt  but  you 
would  become  a  Catholick.  i8a8  Scott  F,  M.  Perth  xxxiv, 
Eachin  alone  had  left  it  (the  battle-ground)  void  of  wounds. 
1878  Marie  A.  Brow.s  tr.  Runeber^s  Nadeschda  iii.  37  And 
void  of  fear.. She  goes  to  Woldmar. 

f  o.  Clear  or  quit  of  (a  person)  ;  vacant  in 
respect  of.  Obs. 

a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Rick.  1 11^  48  b,  Nowe  nothinge  was 
contrariant.  .to  his  pernicious  purpose,  but  that  his  mancion 
was  not  voide  of  his  wife.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sieidane's  Cotnm, 
993  b,  In  the  countrey  round  about  were  forces  of  Span- 
yardes  and  Italians.  Of  wbome  to  be  voyde  and  free,  they 
..payde  thirty  thousand.. crownes.  1651  N.  Bacon  Disc. 
Govt.  Eng.  II.  XXIV.  188  The  Parliament  ..declared  the 
Throne  void  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  Henry  the  Sixth 
King. 

12.  Destitute  of,  not  graced  or  ennobled  by  (some 
virtue  or  good  quality). 

c  1400  Pitgr.  Saivle  (Caxton)  iv.  xxix.  (1859)  62  Thou  arte 
veyne,  and  voyde  of  a!  maner  of  vertue.  1467  Songs  Cos- 
tutne  (Percy  Soc.)  56  Ye  poope  holy  prestis  full  of  presom- 
cion, . .  voyd  of  discrecion.  1^38  Dunbar  Flyting  61, 1  se  the 
haltane  in  thy  harlotrie,.  .Off  every  vertew  woyd.  1553 
Eden  Treat.  New  Ittd.  (Arb.)  24  The  inhabitantes  are.. 
vtterly  voyde  of  all  godly  knowledge.  1555  —  Decades 
(Arb.)  52  0  vnthankefull  Englande  and  voyde  of  honest 
shame.  1590  Sir  J.  Smyth  Disc.  IVeapons  Ded.  3  They 
haue  been  so  voide  of  the  orders  and  exercises  of  war  of 
their  forefathers.  i6ia  Tivo  Noble  K.  \\\,  i,  O  thou  most 
periidious  That  ever  gently  lookd  ;  the  voydest  of  honour 
That  eu'r  bore  gentle  Token.  1667  Mii.ton  P.  L.  ix.  1074 
Bad  Fruit  of  Knowledge,.  .Which  leaves  us  naked  thus,  of 
Honour  void,  x686  in  Verney  Mem.  (1907)  II.  410,  I  am  not 
so  void  of  reson  at  this  age  hot  that  I  can  refran  from  duing 
myself  and  family  any  damag  by  play.  1706  Estcourt 
Fair  Example  v.  i,  Beauty,  tho"  void  of  Virtue,  has  the 
Power  To  make  as  well  the  Wise  as  Fools  adore.  1743 
BuLKELEY&  Cummins  V^oy.  S.Seas  136  But  Hunger  is  void 
of  all  Compassion.  178J  Miss  Burney  Cecilia  vi.  iv,  She 
was  totally  void  of  judgment  or  discretion,  1817  Jas.  Mill 
Brit.  India  II,  v.  vjii.  660  Whom  he  represents  as  too  void 
of  character,  to  write  anything  of  himself.  1831  Mackintosh 
Hiit.  Eng.  II.  44  He  was  as  void  of  manly  as  of  kingly 
virtues.  1861  Ld.  Brougham  Brit.  Const,  xiv.  206  A  person 
void  of  capacity,  without  any  experience. 

b.  Destitute  or  deprived  of,  lacking  or  wanting 
(something  desirable  or  natural). 

The  groups  of  quotations  illustrate  different  types  of 
context. 

(a)  c  14*0  LvDG.  Assembly  0/ Gods  1382  Came  thedyr 
Attropos,  voyde  of  all  gladness,  Wrappyd  in  hys  shete. 
1533  Bellendfn /-zz'>' (S.T.S.)  I.  298  pai  war  vode  of  all 
gude  esperance.  1567  Gude  ^  Godlie  Ball.  (S.T.S.)  33 
Woide  of  all  joy,  but  full  of  painfulnes.  1593  Timme  Ten 
Eng,  Lepers  Kiij,  They  find  that  they  are  utterly  void 
of  all  helpe.  1613  Drayton  Poly-olb.  v.  341  Voyd  of  all 
delight,  cold,  barren,  bleake  and  dry.  1690  Child  Disc. 
Trade  (i6p8)  14  The  people  poor,  despicable,  and  voide  of 
commerce.  1697  Dryden  yirg.  Georg.  iv.  676  He  took  his 
way,  thro*  Forrests  void  of  Light.  1709  Berkeley  Tk. 
Vision  §  90  It  would  not  at  first  view  be  altogether  void  of 
probability.  174a  Young  Nt.  Th.  vii.  643  Life  void  of  joy, 
Sad  prelude  of  Eternity  in  pain  !  1812  Crabbe  Tales  11. 
194  By  various  shores,  he  passed,  on  various  seas,  Never  so 
lappy  as  when  void  of  ease.  186a  Burton  Bk.  Hitnter 
(18(53)  309  The  records  of  endurance  and  martyrdom  for 
conscience  sake,  can  never  be  void  of  interest. 

ib)  X4aa  tr.  Secreta  Secret.^  Priv.  Priv.  240  Ryghtful  houre 
of  ettynge  is,  whan  the  stomake  is  purchet  and  clenset,  and 
voyde  of  the  mette.  1563  B.  Googe  Eglogs  v.  (Arb.)  47  Thy 
face  good  Egon  [is]  voide  of  blud,  thine  eies  amased  stare. 
x^i  W.  FuLKE  in  Confer,  in.  (1584)  Oiijb,  Nay,  hee 
saith  plainely,  they  are  not  Experies  corporis^  voyde  of 
body.  1656  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  v.  (1687)  185/2  If  matter 
it  self  be  in  it  self  void  of  measure,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
receive  measure  from  some  superiour.  _  1728  T.  Sheridan  tr. 
Persius  v.  (1739)  68  A  white  Shield  void  of  any  Figures  in  it. 
1794  R.  J.  Sulivan  Vieiv  Nat.  I,  378  This  water,  when 
newly  melted.,  is  totally  void  both  of  air,  and  of  the  aerial 
acid.  x8iS  J  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  ^  Art  II.  489  It  is 
colourless  and  void  of  smell,  but  intensely  saline  and  bitter. 
1839  Chapters  Phys.  Sci.  124  Leaving  1727  cubic  inches 
void  of  any  material  substance.  1859  Jephson  &  Reeve 
Brittany  237  The  surface  of  the  water  was  perfectly  void 
of  any  ripple. 

(c)  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  339  Philippus,  kynge 
of  Macedony,  scholde  destroye  sone  the  cite  if  that  hit  were 
vacuate  and  voide  of  discrete  men,  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems 
Jxxii.  97  Mcthocht  Compassioun,  vode  of  feiris.  Than  straik  at 
me  with  monyanestound.  a  1513  Fabvan  Chrun.  vii.(r533) 
1 1.  B  b/a  To  espye  when  he  were  voyde  of  his  company,  and 
then  to  takehym.  z6oo  J.  PoRYtr.  Leo's  Africa  vni.  298  He 
marched  through  wilde  and  desert  places  voide  of  inhabi- 
tants. 163a  Lithgow  Tra7}.  x.  505  The  Inhabitants  being 
left  void  of  a  Gouernour,  or  solid  Patrone. 

id)  \$i-^  Life  Henry  K  (Kingsford,  1911)  126  Whereby 
the  Englishmen,  voide  of  there  requests,  returned  to  there 
lodges.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  in.  1.  240  He  was  de- 
pos'd,  and  declar'd  void  of  the  Papacy. 

B*  sb»^\*  fa.  One  who  is  devoid  ^something. 
Obs,—^ 

1614  SvLvesTEB  Be fhulia's  Rescue  \v.  186  Their  immodest 
flame  Fires  none  but  Fools,  Fraiitiks,  or  Voids  of  shame. 
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b.  A  state  or  condition  devoid  ij/"  something  ;  a 
lack  or  want.  rare. 

1786  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVI.  274  On  account  of  the  im- 
possibility of  making  a  perfect  void  of  air  by  means  of  the 
pump.  1788  Weslhy  iVks.  (1872)  VI.  352  Men  in  whom 
pride,  .supplies  the  void  of  sense.  1789  Jkfferson  It^rit. 
(1859)  II.  559  Nor  has  the  society  he  has  kept  been  such  as 
to  supply  the  void  of  education.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2) 
IV.  273  Space  is  the  void  of  outward  objects. 

2.  Emptiness,  vacancy,  vacuity,  vacuum. 

as6i8  Sylvester  Trag.  Hen.  Gt.  602  Who,  from  the 
Ocean,  Motion  can  recall,  Heat  from  Fiie,  Void  from  Air, 
Order  from  All.  1781  Lofet  Eudosia  vi.  349  In  perfect 
void,  the  medium  lost,.. All  substances  with  like  velocity 
Descend.  1871  B.  Taylor  Faust  (1875)  II.  i.  v.  67  Naught 
shalt  thou  see  in  endless  void  afar.  1878  Stewart  &  Tait 
Unseen  Univ.  iv.  5  121.  133  But  there  is  also  void  in  things, 
else  they  would  be  jammed  together. 

fig.  i860  PusEY  Mzn.  Proph.  471  It  leaves  the  feeling  of 
void  and  forsakenness. 

3.  a.  Arch.  A  space  left  in  a  wall  for  a  window, 
or  door ;  the  opening  of  an  arch  ;  any  unfilled 
space  in  a  building  or  structure. 

1616  E.rtr.  Aberdeen  Reg.  (1848)  II.  341  The  said  Thomas 
..sail  build  ane  voyd  hard  be  the  said  passage  for  letting 
doun  the  paissis  frome  the  knock.  17*3  Chambers  it.  Le 
Clerc's  Treat.  Archit.  I.  138  Massive  is  found  over  Massive, 
and  Void  under  Void.  174a  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Bnt.  (ed.  3) 
II.  120  The  Thickness  of  each  Pier  is  not  one  Third  Part 
of  the  Void  of  each  Arch.  1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  I. 
163  A  very  loose  mode  of. .  measuring  voids,  as  the  openings 
of  doors  and  windows  are  termed.  x88<)  Hissey  Tour  in 
Phaeton  124  The  windows  are  both  prominent  and  graceful 
features  in  the  building,  not  merely  glazed  voids. 

b.  An  empty  or  vacant  space;  an  unoccupied 
place  or  opening  in  something  or  between  things  ; 
a  vacancy  caused  by  the  removal  of  something. 

Examples  of  the  singular  with  the  (cf.  sense  4)  are  placed 
under  (a).  The  use  is  often ^^.,  esp.  in  the  phrase  to  fll 
the  void. 

la)  1697  Drvden  yEueidx.6-i^  From  the  forbidden  space 
his  men  retired. . .  He  said,  and  to  the  void  advanced  his 
pace.  1737  [S.  Berington]  G.  di  Lucca's  Mem,  U738)  161 
In  the  middle  of  this  Concave  is  a  golden  Sun,  hanging  in 
the  Void.  1784  Cowpkr  Task  iv.  209  All  the  tricks  That 
idleness  has  ever  yet  contriv'd  'I'o  fill  the  void  of  an  unfur- 
nish'd  brain.  1817  Mooke  Lalia  R.  Wks.  (1910)415/1  A 
wide,  de^,  and  wizard  glen,  So  fathomless,  so  full  of  gloom, 
No  eye  could  pierce  the  void  between.  1861  Maine  Anc. 
Laiv  iv.  99  The  mind  of  a  Roman  lawyer . .  would  instantly 
fill  the  void  with  the  ordinances  of  Nature. 

0)  1708  Chamberlavne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  11.  i.  ii.  (1710)  353 
There  is.. a  Void  within  for  the  Soldiers  Lodgings.  1712 
Blackmoke  Creation  84  The  Stars.. At  a  vast  distance 
from!  each  other  lye,  Sever'd  by  spacious  voids  of  liquid 
sky.  1822  Bybon  Heaven  ^  Earth  i.  iii.  310  Without  Him, 
even  eternity  would  be  Avoid.  1849  Julius  Hare  Sermons 
II.  469  We  learn  that  the  courts  of  heaven  are  not  a  bare 
void,  but  that.. innumerable  beings  are  there.  1882  Vines 
Sachs'  Bot.  932  If.. a  severe  frost,  .destroys  half  the  plants 
. .  the  voids  are  again  filled  up  by  the  dispersion  of  the  seeds. 

c.  sj>ac.  An  absolutely  empty  space  ;  a  vacuum. 
1727  Swift  IVonder  of  PVond.  Wks.  1755  II.  11.  53  He  is 

an  atomic  philosopher,  strongly  maintaining  a  void  in 
nature.  1785  Reid  Intell.  Powers  11.  xix.  262  It  \sc.  space] 
is  only  an  immense,  eternal,  immoveable,  and  indestructible 
void  or  emptiness.  18^  Mrs.  Somehville  Connex.  Phys. 
Sci.  xiv.  (1840)  123  It  is  utterly  incomprehensible  that  the 
celestial  bodies  should  exert  a  reciprocal  attraction  through 
a  void.  1837  Whewell  Hist.  Induct.  Sci.  (1857)  I.  33 
Whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  Void,  or  place  without 
matter,  had  already  been  debated  among  rival  sects  of 
philosophers.  1905  Times  31  Aug.  7/4  Does  not.. the 
Democritean  void,  .again  emerge? 
fg.  1732  Pope  Ess.  Man  i.  243  On  superior  pow'rs  Were 
we  to  press,  inferior  might  on  ours :  Or  in  the  full  creation 
leave  a  void.  1868  Tennyson  Lucretius  37  It  seem'd  A 
void  was  made  in  Nature  ;  all  her  bonds  Crack 'd. 

d.  One  of  the  small  unoccupied  spaces  in  a  heap 
or  mass  which  is  not  perfectly  solid. 

1837  J.  T.  Smith  tr.  Vicat's  Mortars  87  It  is  then  easy 
to  judge  by  the  quantity  of  water  used,  what  propor- 
tion  the  voids  bear  to  the  whole  bulk  of  the  sand.  1868 
Tennyson  Lucretius  254  The  very  sides  of  the  grave  itself 
shall  pass,  Vanishing,  atom  and  void,  atom  and  void.  Into 
the  unseen  for  ever.  1884  Century  Mag.  XXIX.  48  How 
large  we  could  determine  by  filling  its  voids  with  water 
and  measuring  its  quantity.  1900  Enpneering  Mag.  XIX. 
774/1  Strength  of  Concrete  with  Diflferent  Per  Cent,  of 
Voids  Filled. 

4.  spec,  WithM^:  The  empty  expanse  of  space. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  11,  B29  With  lonely  steps  to  tread  Th* 

unfounded  deep,  &  through  the  void  immense  To  search 
with  wandring  quest  a  place  foretold.  1697  Drvden  Virg. 
Past.  VI.  51  He  sung..  How  Seas,  and  Earth,  and  Air,  and 
active  Flame,  Fell  through  the  mighty  Void.  1697  — 
yEneid  xn,  994  Prone  through  the  void  the  rocky  ruin 
shoots.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  S(  Gard.  229  This  rich  variety 
of  Creatures,  that  fill  the  Void,  in  which  the  Earth  in  the 
Beginning  was  said  to  be.  1774  Beattie  Minstr.  11.  xxiit, 
For  now  no  cloud  obscures  the  starry  void.  1820  Shelley 
Liberty  i,  The  ray  Of  the  remotest  sphere  of  living  flame 
Which  paves  the  void  was  from  behind  it  flung.  1854 
Brewster  More  Worlds  x.  163  The  immense  void  which 
lies  between  our  system  and  the  nearest  system  of  the 
stars.  1871  B.  Taylor  Faust  (1875)  I.  iv.  65  The  scattered 
Fragments  into  the  Void  we  carry. 
b.  Const,  of  (heaven,  etc.). 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  ir.  438  The  void  profound  Of  un- 
essential Night  receives  him  next  Wide  gaping.  1697 
Dryden  Vir^.  Georg.  i.  47  In  the  Void  of  Heav'n  a  Space 
is  free,  Betwixt  the  Scorpion  and  the  Maid,  for  thee.  1726- 
46  Thomson  Seasons,  Winter  576  If  Nature's  boundless 
frame  Was  call'd,  lale«rising  from  the  void  of  night,  Or 
sprung  eternal  from  th'  Eternal  Mind.  1743  Francis  tr. 
Hor.t  Odes  i.  iii.  38  Thus  did  the  venturous  Cretan  date  To 
tempt  with  impious  wings  the  void  of  air. 
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fg.  X709  Pope  Ess.  Crit.  210  Pride,  where  wit  falls,., 
fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense.  1746  Fkancis  tr. 
Horace,  Epist.  i.  ii.  43  Mere  Outside  all,  to  fill  the  mighty 
Void  Of  Life,  in  Dress  and  Equipage  employ'd.  1795 
Burke  Regie.  Peace  i.  Wks.  1842  II.  275  To  lose  ourselves 
in  the  infinite  void  of  the  conjectural  world.  1829  I.  Taylor 
Enthus.  iv.  84  The  dark  void  of  infidelity.  1866  Geo.  Eliot 
F.  Holt  i,  To  fill  up  the  great  void  of  life  with  giving  small 
orders  to  tenants. 

5.  fig.  a.  An  unsatisfied  feeling  or  desire. 

1779  CowPER  Hymns  i,  They  have  left  an  aching  void. 
The  world  can  never  fill.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  xiii.  6 
[Tears]  Which  weep  a  loss  for  ever  new,  A  void  where 
heart  on  heart  reposed.  1899  Doyle  Duet  (1909)  15/1  You 
talk  about  my  happiness  before  I  met  you,.. but  what  a 
void  there  was  ! 

b.  A  blank  in  a  record. 

x866  Rogers  Agric.  ^  Prices  Introd.,  They  are  an  attempt 
to  satisfy  a  total  void.  1869  Freeman  Norm.  Cong.  (1875) 
III.  xiv.  329  A  void  is  left  which  history  cannot  fill. 

6.  A  period  during  which  a  house  or  farm  is 
unoccupied  or  unlet.     (Cf.  Void  a.  2  c.) 

1885  Daily  News  23  Jan.  3/3  For  some  years  it  went 
reasonably  well ;  but  with  frequent  voids  and  losses  of  rent. 
1005  —  20  Feb.  3  The  [income  tax]  authorities  would  only 
allow  'voids'  or  'empties'  within  the  financial  year  in 
which  they  occurred, 

7.  In  the  game  of  skat :  The  seven,  eight,  or 
nine,  which  have  no  value  in  counting. 

1891  DiEHL  Skat  58  By  leading  the  void  of  the  plain  suit, 
you  will  very  likely  be  enabled  to  make  two  tricks  in  that 
suit. 

t  Void,  .r^.2  Obs,  An  abbrev.  of  Voidee,  prob. 
through  misunderstanding  the  spelling  voide. 

1461-83  Housch.  Ord.  (1790)  36  The  King  never  taketh  a 
voyd  of  comfittes  and  other  spices,  but  standing.  1587 
HoLiNSHED  Chron.  111.  934/1  Towhome  the  earle  of  Sussex 
in  a  goodlie  spice  plate  brought  a  void  of  spice  and  comfets. 
1616  Lane  Contn.  Sqr's  T.  ni.  91  After  the  void,  praeserves 
in  silvern  plate  Set  suche  a  postscripte  to  ann  antedate,  As 
not  a  common  penn  knowes  to  define. 

Void  (void),  V,  Forms:  4-5  voyden,  4-7 
voyde  (4  woyde,  5  uoyde,  voyede),  voyd  (5 
woyd,  voyed,  6  Sc.  woyid)  ;  4,  6  voiden,  4-6 
voide,  4- void  (5  woid) ;  4  vewd-,  0  Sc.  woud. 
[Partly  (i)  ad.  AF.  and  OF.  voider ,  vuider  (OF. 
also  voidier,  vuidzer\  mod.F.  vider,  =  Vx.voidar^ 
vojar,  vujar,  etc.,  Cat.  vnydar.  It.  votare) :— pop.L. 
*vocitare  to  make  empty  :  see  VoiDa.  Partly  (2) 
an  aphetic  form  of  Avoid  v.'\ 

I.  1.  traits.  To  clear  (a  room,  house,  place)  0/ 
occupants  ;  to  empty  or  clear  (a  place,  receptacle, 
etc.)  ^something,  f  Also const./rt?///.    Now  arck, 

13.,  A'.  Alis.  373  (Line),  He  voidud  J>eo  chaumbre  of 
many  vchon.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  3131  By  )pz.x.  wern  J>e 
feldes  alle  of  \>c  Sarsyns  y-vewdid  wel.  ^1385  Chaucer 
L.  G.  IV.  2625  Hypermnestra,  Whan  that  the  house 
voyded  was  of  alle.  c  1400  Beryn  1951  pere  was  no  thing, 
bat  eny  man  myjte  se, . .  For  hanybald  had  do  void  it  \sc. 
Lis  house]  of  al  thing  i>at  was  there,  c  1482  J.  Kay  tr. 
Caoursins  Siege  of  Rhodes  f  7  Anon  with  grete  dylygence 
they  voyded  their  shippes  of  the  men  of  werre  and  of  their 
ordonnances.  15..  Aberdeen  Reg.  (Jam.),  To  woud  the 
said  biging  of  the  gudis.  1578  Lvte  Dodoens  232  Penny 
royal,  .clenseth  the  Lunges,  and  voydeth  them  and  the 
breast  from  all  grosse  and  thicke  humors,  1654  Fuller 
Wounded  Consc.y  etc  {1867)  187  Bondi.  .causeth  the  room 
to  be  voided  of  all  company.  1786  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVI, 
280  The  cavity  of  the  cylinder  and  globe  containing  the 
thermometer  was  completely  voided  of  air  with  mercury. 
1861  Ld.  Lytton  &  Fane  Tannhauser  73  And,  voided 
now  Of  all  his  multitudes,  the  mighty  Hall.. laid  baie  His 
ghostly  galleries  to  the  mournful  moon. 

b.  To  rid,  to  make  free  or  clear,  ^(or  ^from') 
some  quality  or  condition. 

1338  R.  Bbunne  Chron.  (1810)  247  pe  barons  alle  said,., 
pe  lond  jfci  wild  voide  of  ^at  herisie.  1375  Barbouk  Bruce 
I.  26  pai  suld  Weill  hawe  pryss  Jtat . .  war  woydyt  off  cowardy. 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  79  Excepte  it  be  fyrst 
voyded  from  all.  .elacyon,  pryde  and  contradiccyon.  1545 
Primer  A  ij,  That  our  hartes  be  voyded  quyte,  From 
phansy,  and  fond  delighte.  1576  Gascoigne  Kenehvorth 
Castle  Wks.  1910  IL  94  Your  thrice  comming  here  doth 
bode  thrise  happy  hope  and  voides  the  place  from  feare. 
1641  Milton  Reform.  11.  74  The  Parliament  shall  void  her 
Upper  House  ot  the  same  annoyances.  1668  Howe  Bless. 
Righteous  (1825)  273  Having  voided  thy  mind  of  what  is 
earthly  and  carnal.  i86i  Berksf.  Hope  Eng.  Cathedr, 
igth  C.  i.  2  It  is  neither  possible  nor  desireable  so  wholly  to 
void  either  nature  of  the  presence  of  the  other, 
f  c. 'To  bereave  or  deprive  ^life.   Obs~^ 

a  1400-50  Alexander  3980  If  I  be  venciist  in  J)e  vaile  & 
voidid  of  my  lyfe,  Lat  all  my  seggis  &  sotle  be  to  J>i.selfe 
golden. 

2.  Without  const,  ta.  To  clear  (a  table)  of 
dishes,  remains  of  food,  etc.  after  a  meal.    Obs. 

a  1400  Sgr.  lowe  Degre  468  Full  lowe  he  set  hym  on  his 
kne.  And  voyded  his  horde  full  gentely.  1513  Bk.Keritynge 
in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  271  Now  this  feest  is  done,  voyde  ye 
the  table.  1586  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  iv.  xxi.  (1589)  89  The 
Traine  and  table  voyded,  then  he . .  Directs  her  by  his  tongue 
and  teares,  vnto  his  louing  heart.  i6ai  Quarles  Argalus 
<V  P,  ni.  Wks.  (Grosart)  UL  27V1  The  boaid  was  voided, 
and  the  Sewer  Had  now  resign  d  his  office  with  the  Ewer. 
1657  Thobnley  tr.  Longus'  Daphnis  ^  Chloe  iig  Dinner 
was  done,  and  the  Table  voided. 

fig.  \6iZQ\:\v.L£.s  Hit-roglyphikes  xiii.  Wks.  (Grosart)  lU. 
J95/2  Time  voids  the  table,  dinner  's  done. 

tb.  To  evacuate  (the  stomach);  to  clear  or 
blow  (the  nose) ;  to  clean  out  (slaughtered  ani- 
mals).    Also  reji.  Obs,  rare. 

c  1410  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  vi.  And  whan  J>ei 
be   ful  or  seeke,  ^ci  fedeth  hem  with  gras,  as  an  hounde 
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doth,  forlo  voyed  hem.  1411  tr.  Sicreta  Secret.,  Priv. 
/>/-(».  240  To  kepe  kynde  hete,  and  to  voyde  the  stomake, 
good  IS  hit  afor  mette  sumwhate  to  walke  or  rydc.  leje  in 
W.  H Turner  Seltcl.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  133  The  bochers 
..shall  voyd  and  kyll  noe  moe  ware  in  the  sayd  bowses. 
1S94  R.  .Ashley  tr.  Loys  le  Roy  49  They  would  neither., 
spit,  nor  void  their  noses  into  the  riuers,  but  reuercnccd 
them  aboue  all  things. 

t  o.  To  make  void  or  empty ;  to  dear  or  empty 
(some  thing  or  place)  of  its  contents  or  occupants. 
1506  in  Mim.  Hen.  VH  (Rolls)  288  A  little  before  my 
lord  Herberd  voided  all  the  King's  chamber  except  lords 
and  officers  ..  which  remained  there  still.  1580  Lvlv 
Eufhutt  (Arb.)  227  The  chamber  being  voyded,  he  brake 
with  hira  in  these  tearmes.  1600  Holland  Liry  vii.  v.  252 
So  the  roume  being  voided,  and  all  commaundcd  to  depart 
farre  ynough  out  of  the  way,  he  draweth  out  his  skeine. 
1616  Marlmves  Faustus  111.  iv.  Good  Fredericke  sec  the 
roomes  be  voyded  straight.  His  Maiesty  is  comming  to  the 
Hall.  1658  Evelyn  Fr.  Card.  (1675)  4  Thus  when  your 
1  rench  is  voided  and  emptied  to  the  depth  which  you  desire 
you  shall  cast  in  long  dung.  * 

d.  To  render  (a  benefice)  vacant ;  to  vacate.  Obs. 

■'f*°  \-'^^'^'^-K'"","',fi,  ^"''J-  "^  W'«"  ""y  Archbishop! 
rick  or  Blshoprick  shall  be  voided.  1677  W.  Mountacu  in 
BuccUuck  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  327  His  living 
being  voided  by  his  own  act,  though  it  would  have  blen 
otherwise  if  voidetj  by  death,  a  1703  Bp.  Kidder  in  Cassan 
Bfs.  Rath  >,  Wells  11.  (1830)  126  After  1  had  entered  upon 
Ihis  living,  and  thereby  voided  that  in  Essex. 

+  e.  To  exhaust  (a  subject)  by  discussion  or  ex- 
position ;  to  deal  with  exhaustively  or  thoroughly. 

1659  H.  Thorndike  Epil.  Trag.  Ch.  Eng.  i.  xx.  155  Not 
to  insist  here,  what  the  respective  interests  ofpublick  and 
private  persons  in  the  Church  are  and  ought  to  be.  because 
It  IS  a  point  that  cannot  here  be  voided.  1687  Towerson 
Baptism  273  A  question  which  will  best  be  voided  by  con- 
sidering the  force  of  those  Arguments,  which  the  condcmners 
.  .nave  produc'd. 

3.  To  deprive  (something)  of  legal  validity ;  to 
make  legally  void  or  invalid  ;  to  annul  or  cancel. 

a  13JS  MS.  Rami.  B.  S!0  fol.  30  b,  The  parties  of  |>ulke 
fins. .ope  suuche  fins  to  voiden  ant  for  te  anenden  weren 
1  suffred.  thd..  On  suuche  manere  |>e  fins..oftesibes  beb 
lyoiA^i.  l^  Rolls  o/Parll.y\.  394/,  That ..  it  be  lefull 
to  the  said  Roger . .  to  enter, .  .and  enjoye  all  that  comprised 
in  the  same  Lettres  Patentes  so  voided.  1535  Ckomwell 
in  SMt  Papers  Hen.  II 1 1  (1849)  VII.  566  (To]  desire 
the  Bisshop..to  revoke  and  denounce  voyd  and  frustrate 
the  injust  and  slaunderous  sentence.  1641  H.  Thorndike 
Ccvl.  Churches  132  In  some  cases  they  void  excommunica- 
tion that  IS  grounded  upon  particular  inleresse.  1647  Dicges 
Vnlau'f.  Taking  Arms  %t,.  147  H  is  obstinate  refusall  voides 
'..  *,^,'''^"'«'"-  '«»■  Locke  Loiuer.  Interest  Wks.  1727 
II.  7  Unless  you  intend  to. .void  Bargains  lawfully  made 
J761-71  H.  Walpole  Veriues  Anecd.  Paint.  (17861  II.  79 
A  contract  voided  by  the  death  of  the  Prince.   1863  H.  Cox 

InStlt.   1.    Vlii.  tA   Th^   o\v\nrr    niB.it   «n.l   A.:..\.     i: .. 


Instit.  I.  viii.  98  The  giving  meat  and  drink,  exceeding 
in  value,  to  electors,  shall  void  an  election.     1883  Ch.  Times 
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o  Nov.  81J/4  On  the  principles  of  Roman  Canon  law,  the 
Papal  succession  has  been  voided  many  times  over. 

b.  To  deprive  of  efiScacy,  force,  or  value ;  to 
render  inoperative  or  meaningless ;  to  set  aside  or 
nullify.     Now  rare. 

«  1340HAMPOLE  Psalter  zi'iSX  II  pe  counsaile  of  (>e  heghest 
r'  \°'-S\;r'^.."'-  ''■•■•''^'"''■'"''l     '39«-7  in  F.ng.  Hist.  Rev. 
(1907)  ■'S^.''-  304  For  (>ou  t>ese  to  (=  t«oJ  craftis  nemlid 
were  michil  more  nedful  in  (>eelde  lawe,  t>e  newe  testament 
hath  voydid  bese  and  manie  othere.     7 1462  Paston  Lett 
II.  1 15  That  ih'  effect  of  the  old  purpose  of  the  seid  Sir  lohn 
,  0^0,  "f,*),'''"'!"*''"™''''"'-  '483CAXTONG  rf^/a  Tour 
(1868)  176  Yf  one  begynne  to.  .talke  with  youof  suche  mater 
lele  hym  alone. .And  thus  ye  shalle  voyde  and  brekc  his 
talkynge.     lil^Li/eHen.  r  (Kingsford,  1911)  20  By  whose 
departure  the  intent  of  this  victorious  Kinge  was  vtterly 
empesshed  and  voyded  in  that  Cause.     1533  More  Ansiv. 
loysonedBk  Wks.  1057/1  Byy  marking  oithysonepoynl, 
ye  may  voyde  almost  all  the  craft,  with  which  master. .  Frith 
and  Tyndall ..labour  to  deceiue  you.     1J97  Hooker  Eccl. 
Po'.v.  1x11.  5  12  Baptisme.  .IS  bya  fourth  sort  of  men  voided 
for  the  onely  defect  of  ecclesiasticall  authoritie  in  the  Minis, 
ter.     1655  Stanley //w/./'A/Vo/.  ill.  (,687)  105 /i  Now  tell 
me  if  thy  adversary  Sue  thee,  and  thou  art  like  to  be  over.     ' 
thrown  For  want  of  witnesses,  how  wilt  thou  void  His  suit  » 
167s  O.  Walker,  etc.  Para/hr  Heireius  3  The  former  reli- 
gion of  the  Law . .  voided  and  annulled  by  that  fan-  more 
preeminent  of  Christ,    a  1688  W.  Clagett  77  Serm  (1600)     i 
197  They  voided  the  commandments  of  God,  and  made  his     i 
word  of  none  effect.     1741  Young  Mt.  Th.  iv.  467  O  how  is 
man  mlarg'd.  Seen  thro    this  medium  [i.e.  Redemption! 
How  voided  his  vast  distance  from  the  skies  !     1874  S  Cox     ' 
Pilgr.  Ps.  IV.  83  We  defeat  our  own  hope  and  void  our  own    i 
prayer.  "  j 

t  o.  To  confute  or  refute.   Obs.  I 

IS70  FoXE  A.  *  M  (ed.  2)  II.  926/1  With  these  and  such 
other  like  reasons,  the  Gray  Franciscans  voyded  their  Ad. 
uersaries.  1630  M.  Godwyn  tr.  Bp.  Hereford's  Ann.  Ene 
(1675)  184  He  by  such  witty  answers  voided  the  accusation  1 
of  his  Adversary,  that  the  Jurors  found  him  not  guilty  i64<  I 
Milton  Colast.  19  After  waiting  and  voiding,  hee  thinkstS 
void  my  second  Argument.  i«99  Bentley />/,«/.  xiv.  470 
His  Design  was  .lo  account  for  the  Low  Sicilian  Talent, 
and  to  void  all  that  Mr.  B.  had  written  about  it  before. 

II.  1 4.    To  send  or  put  (a  person)  away ;  to    1 
cause  or  compel  to  go  away  from  or  leave  a  place  • 
to  dismiss  or  expel.   Obs.  ' 

Freq.  const.  o>,t  of,  also  more  rarelyyr<w«  or  w'thc  place 
AI>o(4)  withadvs.  as<»i</ora<fco/C  *^ 

Jf^^,'  ^"A.  A:'«*otw(A.)285  Pilate  gart  voyde  bame 
a^le  pat  were  within  bat  house,  c  1386  Chaucer  Can.  Yeom. 
Prol.^  I.  ii36Voydeyoureman  and  bt  hym  betheroute. 
^1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xii.  137  He  let  voyden  out  of  his  I 
Chambre  alle  maner  of  men.  1418  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  jo 
V  wille  that  the  same  Jonet  be  vtterlichc  excluded  &  voyded 
fro  the  forsaide  Manere  of  Staverton.  <:  l45oCArcRAVE^//i 
St.  Augustine  II  pe  bischop  was  compelled  to  voyde  hir 
with  swech  wordys  :  Go  fro  me,  woman.    ^483  Caxton  C  de    I 
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la  Tourt'ipa,  The  pryour  that  was  voyded  and  hydde  under 
the  bed.  a  1539  in  Archaeologia  XLVII.  57  That  ye  voide 
out  of  your  house  Robert  laurence  and  he  nomore  to  resorte 
'°  'he  same.  1553  Grimalde  Cicero's  Offices  in.  (1558)  164 
Al  hearers  being  voided  out  of  the  place,  he  commaunded, 
the  yonginan  shoulde  come  to  hym.  1608  Dekkek  Dead 
Tearme  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  57  Not  to  keepe  any  single 
woman  m  his  house  on  the  Holy.dayes,  but  the  Bailiffe  to 
see  them  voyded  out  of  the  Lordship.  1644  Milton  Areop. 
(Arb.)  62  Now  the  Bishops  abrogated  and  voided  out  of  the 
Church,  .the  Episcopall  arts  begin  to  bud  again. 

(<)  i43°-4<>  Lydg.  Bochas  vili.  xx.  (1554)  190  b/i  Let  him 
also  voyde  out  at  his  gate,  Ryotous  people.  1553  Brende 
Q.  Curtius  Q  vij,  ( He]  appointed  certaine  to  waite  whiles  he 
slept,  which  shoulde  voide  al  men  a  loufe,  to  the  entent  he 
should  not  be  disquieted  wt  any  noise  1575-85  Adp.  Sandys 
Serm.  xiii.  206  In  his  pastorall  care  he  visited  it  \sc.  the 
remple],  and  in  the  zeale  of  God  voided  them  out  which 
did  defile  it. 

t  b.  With  double  object.  Obs. 
140a  HoccLEVE  Let.  of  Cupid  468  Voide  hem  our  court, 
and  banyssh  hem  for  euer.  1483  Preseiitmts.  of  Juries  in 
Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  28  We  wyll  b'  schoy  be  woydyd  the 
ton[  =  town].  isagRASTELL/'oi/fOTe  (1811)126  He  warryd 
oft  agaynst  the  Danys,  but  at  the  last  by  agrement  he  voydyd 
them  the  West  contrey.  1583  Melbancke  Philotimus 
Aaij,  T  knowe  one  Antiochus  well,,  .but  as  for  this  fellowe, 
I  perceiue  he  is  a  counterfeit,  and  therewith  commaunded 
him  to  be  voided  his  lodging. 

t  e.  To  dismiss  or  remove  from  a  situation  or 
position.   Obs. 

150a  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  95  Vf  that  yeman  be  from 
you  soo  voyded  ye  shal  take  awey  the  lyueri  of  the  said 
Sherefs.  c  1515  Barclay  Egloges  iiL  (1570)  Cij  h/i  If  thou 
chaungc  some  belter  for  to  haue.  Thou  voydest  a  lubber  to 
haue  agayne  a  knaue. 

td.  refl.  To  remove  or  withdraw  (oneself)/rflOT 
or  out  of  s.  place.  Obs. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IIL  391  Also  he  voidede  and 
wib-drow  hym  from  |.at  place.    1467  Maldon  (Essex)  Crt. 

I    /fo//i  (Bundle  43,  No.  3»),  The  said  Gilbert  voided  hymself 
owt  of  the  same  place  without  rent  or  farme  paying, 
to.  Of  persons  or  animals:  To  go  away,  depart, 

;    retire,  or  withdraw  from,  to  leave  or  quit  (a  place) ; 

:    to  give  (ground) ;  to  move  out  of  (the  way) ;  to 
get  out  of  (one's  sight) ;   =  Avoid  v.  7.   Obs. 
Very  common  from  c  1400  to  c  1645 ;  now  Obs.  (cf.  d). 
13..  Caw.  4.  Gr.  Knt.  545  Bid  me  bo3e  fro  bis  benche,  & 
stonde  by  you  bere  pat  I  wy  tboute  vylanye  myjt  voyde  bis 

j  table,  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  5388  Bot 
whare  so  euere  he  hem  (the  Romans)  fond  He  dide  hem 
sone  voyde  be  lond.  c  137^  Chaucer  Boetk.  i.  pr.  iv.  (1868) 
16  He  comaunded  but  bat  )>ei  voided  be  citee  of  Rauenne 
by  certeyne  day  assigned  bat  men  scholde . .  chasen  hem  out 
ofttjune.  <:i4«o;»/<K/fr  ^Ca««r(MS.  Digby  182)  XXXV 
bmale  deer  be  kynde  will  rather  voyde  his  couert  ban  will 
a  gret  herte.  c  144a  Gentrydes  3335  He  sent  the  word, . . 
lo  voyde  his  grownde  and  tary  not  to  long,  c  1440  Alph 
Tales  236,  I  sulde  sla  )>e  with  my  hynder  fete  becauce 
bou  wolde  not  voyde  be  way,  &  giff  me  rowm  to  pass  by  be 
<:iSoo  Melusine  xxxvii.  297  Goo  your  way  &  voyde  my 
syght.  I5»3  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  xxv.  36  So  this  syr 
Robert  was  fayne  to  voyde  the  realme  of  Fraunce,  and  went 
to  Namure  1577  Hanmer  Ahc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  140 
Paulus  would  not  depart  the  Church,  neither  void  the  house. 
I«3i  Wkever  Anc.  Funeral  Mon.  7,6  They  voyded  the 
Church,  falling  .as  they  sought  to  get  out  of  the  same.  t6<4 
tr.  Martinis  Conq.  China  36  They  . .  withall  commandld 
them  speedily  to  voyd  the  City.  173a  .Sir  C.  Wocan  Let. 
27  Feb.  in  .Swift  s  Wks.  (1841)  II.  670  The  whole  shoal  of 
virtuosoes  were  sensible  to  the  strflke,  and  voided  the  room 
at  once. 

t  b.  To  dismount  from  (a  horse).  Obs. 
.u*^^  Malory  Arthur  L  xvi.  58  Thenoe  the  kynge  of 
the  C  kn^ghtes  voyded  the  hors  lyghtly. 

to.   To    cover,  move   over   (ground)   in   pro- 
gression. Obs.—^ 

1608  T0PSEI.L  Serpents  218  They  are  slow  of  pace,  and 
voyde  ground  very  sluggUhlie,  and  therfore  it  is  iustly 
termed  a  heauy  and  slothfull  beast. 

d.  To  vacate  (a  seat),  rare. 
1853  Miss  E.  S.  Sheppard  Chas.  Auchester  II,  38  Before 
I  could  gather  with  my  glance  who  had  left  them,  several 

fS...n°ra'°'i'^^  ''?""•''  "'■     '»S  Daily  Tel.  ,7  Dec. 

«    T  wholesale  system  of  voiding  scats. 

0.  To  remove  (something)  so  as  to  leave  a  vacant 
space;    to   take,    put,   or  clear  away;  occas.,  to 
remove  by  emptying  or  taking  out.     Now  rare. 
a  clr^mav'S.  t''""*''-  ^^  ''=1  ^°l  *"•>  =»"  ^PParence 

clnf  I  L,  ^Z,^""  "JT  ^'•°y^^^  euerichon.  .3,oGower 
»^„KVil^  ^  n^r''J''  '"'"  *'=""'  "°  <'°>"'^  To  voide  with 
?8^8  ^  1 "''  '  '■'  '^"■f  «°?<'«  "f  ""=  '""d-  ^  ■400  neryn 
1898  Let  al  yeur  marchandlse  Be  voidit  of  yeuVshin,Ss 
£1440  Jacobs   Well  ,2  pe  Abbot  ^  be  priour  tog  dere 

bU  1  T  'i '"  ^^''/f'yg  him  bat  his  synnes  b^n  forgeuyn. 
I4<S«  in  Leland  Collect.  (17,5)  VI.  ,,  The  Sewer  geveth  a 
voyder  to  the  Carver,  and  he  doth  voyde  into  it  iht 
Trenchers,  .and  so  cleanseth  the  table  cleans.  1474  Caxton 
Chesseix.  iv.  (,88j)  5,  He  voyded  the  mete  and  toke  the 
vayssell.  ,530  Pai^r.  769/,,  I  voyde  a  thyng  out  of  he 
way  or  out  of  syght  >  osU.  .5^  Spenser  F.Q.  v,  vii 
aLn,        H     hnen    .With  which  his  locks,.. Were  bound 

over  he  LT,  wh  ^^  l"'"*^  ''"•T  ^^y  '^'°«'  »"d  ^"'ling 
over  the  part  where  it  was  vo  ded.     i6si  Hoixtroft  Pro 

S^;h\?m''i  "''"•{.■^"9  A""  having  v%deS  a^a^much 
earth  from  beneath  those  timbers,  they  shook,  .the  W.tll, 
Dec  ,^L  Th"  '"''•''"'>'  ^""'<-  ''■7'»  Evelyn  niar^li 
Uec.  168s,  The  spectators,  .were  exceedingly  pleas'd  to  see 

dem^'othri  .r'"'"'/''  '■'"'=.''"  "•^'  curiou'^^ork  wll 
dernohshd,  the  comfitures  voided,  and  the  tables  clear'd. 

anS'ife  T  "'°  ■'i'"i"'  <°  Soo'h,  it  elates  me,  thus  repo  ed 
t^fh^h,;  lb  7  ""f  ""'""•8  ?1  ""y  "^velscnp  And  ihare 
WHh  thee  whatever  Jewry  yields. 

phr.  C1430  LvDO.  Min.  Poems  (.9,,)  78,  I  shal  ..Voyde 


VOID. 

the  chaflr,  &  gadryn  out  the  corn.  1430-40  —  Bochas  ix. 
xxxvuL  LcHvoye  (1558)  37/1  Voyde  (yejthewede,  of  vertue 
take  the  corne. 

t  b.  To  clear  away  by  destruction  or  demoli- 
tion. Obs. 

13..  E.E.  Altit.  P.  B.  1013  pis  was  a  vengaunce  violent 
bat  voyded  bise  places,  pat  foundered  has  so  fayr  a  folk 
&  be  folde  sonkken.  [bid.  C.  370.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
1338  He  blisches  to  be  biirje  &  sees  his  bild  voidid,  Als  bare 
as  a  bast  his  baisteil  a-way.  1464  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  569/2 
That  all  such  Weres,  Willes  and  Demniynges,.. should  be 
voided  and  dene  beten  downe. 
t  c.  With  immaterial  object.  Obs. 
Not  always  clearly.distinguishable  from  sense  ir. 
1381  Wyclif  Job  XV.  4  As  myche  as  in  thee  is,  thou  bast 
voidid  drede.  1:1399  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  13  Bot  who 
that  IS  of  chants  perfit.  He  voideth  alle  sleigbtes  ferr  aweie 
c  144a  Jacob's  Well  287  pis  mynde  schal  voyde  fro  be  suche 
euyll  demynges,  &  euyll  thoujtys,  woordys,  and  dedys. 
ait,aa  Chaucer's  Dreme  2184,  I  find  ne  might.. thing  that 
kerved,.. Wherewith  I  might  my  woful  pains  Have  voided 
with  bleeding  of  my  vains.  c  1530  Crt.  of  Lmie  628,  I  me 
bethought  . .  Myne  orison  right  goodly  to  devyse.  And 
plesauntly  ..  Beseech  tlie  goddes  voiden  my  grevaunce. 
a  1553  Udall  Royster  D.  Prol.  (Arb.)  lo  Mirth  recreates 
our  spirites  and  voydeth  pensiuenesse.  1656  J.  Smith  Pract. 
Physick  12  The  cause  that  isjoynedwith  it  [the  carbuncle] 
must  be  voided,  with  scarification  deep  enough. 

t  d.  To  remove  or  take  off  (a  helmet,  etc.).  Obs. 
<:i4oa  Destr.  Troy  7092  He  was  glad  of  the  gome,  &  o 
gode  chere  Voidet  his  viser,  auenlid  hym  seluyn.  c  1407 
Lydg  Reson  f,  Sens.  1208  Thiike  tyme,  as  I  took  hede, 
Her  helme  was  voyded  from  hir  hede.  1470-85  Malory 
Arthur  vn.  xxiii.  249  He  stroke  doune  that  knyghte  and 
voyded  his  helme  and  strake  of  his  hede. 

t  e.  To  cast,  fling,  or  throw  away  (a  sword) ; 
to  bring  or  blow  down  (leaves).  Obs. 

o  1400-50  Alexaruier  4145  Vulturnus  be  violent  bat  yoidis 
doun  be  leuys.  £1400  Melayne  1069  And  Charles  voydede 
his  broken  brande,  Owtc  he  bent  a  knyfe  in  hande. 

7.  Of  persons,  animals,  or  their  organs  :  To  dis- 
charge (some  matter)   from   the  body  through  a 
natural  vent  or  orifice,  esp.  through  the  excretory 
organs ;  to  eject  by  excretion  or  evacuation  ;  t  also, 
to  spit  or  pour  forth  (venom). 
Now  the  usual  sense,     t  Also  (b)  formerly  with  out. 
(«)  r  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  1893  The  vertu  expulsif  or 
animal  ..  Ne   may    the  venym  voyden  ne  expelle.     1308 
Trevisa  Bartli.  De  P.  R.  v.  xli.  (Bodl.  MS.),  For  humours 
bat  comeb  of  be  melte . .  mowe  not  be  yuoided  att  be  fuUe 
155'   Robinson  More's    Utopia  11.  (1895)  203   Sumetymes 
whyles  those  thynges  be.. voided,  wherof  is  in  tSe  body 
ouer  great  abundaunce.    1577  B.  Googe  Heresbachs  Husb. 
111.  (1586)  124  The  more  filth  he  voides  at  ihe  mouth,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  him,     a  1617  Hieron  Wks.  (1620)  II.  15 
What  good  will  a  mans  meatc  doe  him,  if  he  void  it  vp, 
through  weaknesseof  stomake,  as  fast  as  it  is  eaten  ?     1617 
M0RY.SON  Itm.  1.  215  My  brother.. fell,  and  voided  much 
blood  at  the  nose.  1684  Boyle  Poronsn.  Aiiim.  .<,■  Solid  Bod. 
vi.  53  Ihe  Purulent  matter  hath  been  voided  by  Siege  and 
U""?-.    '73«  (^"•ll.  Mag.   VIII.  548/2  Mr.  D...took  the 
Medicines,  voided  three  small  Stones,  and  became  perfectly 
well.     17J6  State,  V.  Macdonald  v.  Dk.  Gordon  Pursuer's 
Proof  7  The  he-fish  they  carried  off  with  them,  and  [he] 
has  seen  them  often  voiding  the  melt  at  their  bellies.     1804 
Abeknethy  Surg.  Obs.  243  The  patient  voided  his  urine 
by  the  natural  channel.     1813  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.   iv. 
(1816)  I.  91  A  white  line,  which.. he  found  to  consist  of 
innumerable  Acari,  precisely  the  same  with  those  that  he 
had  voided.     1867  F.  Francis  Angling  iii.  (1880)  100  It  is 
astonishing  what  a  vast  number  of  eggs  the  female  perch 
will  void. 

transf.  und  fg.  1509  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  in.  v.  52  The 
VaNeyes,  whose  low  Vassal  Seat,  'Ihe  Alpes  doth  spit,  and 
void  his  rhewme  vpon.  1651  Cleveland  Hecatomb  Mistress 
69  1  hou  man  of  mouth, . .  whose  Musk -cat  verse  Voids  nought 
but  flowers  for  thy  Muses  berse.  1655  Vauchan  Silex: 
.Sant.  I.  Rules  >i  Lessons  xiii,  Thai's  base  wit.  That  voyds' 
but  filth  and  stench.  1664  Butler  Hud.  11.  iii.  742  For 
Anaxagoras..Believ'd  the  Heavens  were  made  of  Stone 
Because  the  Sun  had  voided  one.  1883  Villari  Machia'- 
vellt  II.  11,  III.  274  No  sooner  were  the  Tarquins  dead  than 
the  nobles  began  to  void  their  venom  on  the  people. 

(*)  15^  GoLDiNG  De  Montay  ii.  (1592)  15  By  one  part  the 
things  that  are  needfull  are  taken  in,  and  by  another  the 
things  that  are  superfluous  are  voyded  out.  1645  Pagitt 
Heresiogr.  (1661)  167  We  read  of  Arrius  an  Arch-heretick, 
that  voided  out  his  bowels  at  the  Jakes. 
b.  absol.  To  evacuate ;  to  vomit. 
<:i4io  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  vi.  Whan  be 
Wolfe  sees  [the  greyhounds)  and  he  be  fulle,  be  voydeth  both 
betore  and  behynde  alle  in  his  rennynge.  1598  Sylvester 
Du  Bartas  11,  i.  Furies  296  Still  her  monstrous  maw  Voyds  in 
devouring.  1655  Culpepper,  etc.  Riverius  ix.vii.  26711  is  not 
?.'! ,  '."..T"'"  'P^ffsly  in  a  crisis.  1731  Swift  Streplum  * 
<~htoe  Wks.  1755  IV.  I.  154  The  bride  must  either  void  or 
burst.  183J  W.  Motherwell  Poet.  Wks.  (i84->)  44  While 
one  and  allHissed,  fought,  and  voided  on  their' thrall. 

t8.  To  carry  off  or  drain  azj/(jj/  (water,  etc.);  to 
discharge  or  let  out.  Obs. 

14..  ^r  Belies  (O.)  1320  A  water  thorough  that  preson 
ranne,  'To  voyde  the  ffilth  from  any  man.  i4ia-ao  Xydg 
Z°^J''°'^1\;  *"  Eueryhous..With  spoutisboru3,& pipes 
■;\J?L  ^"^  u  ''"  '°*  '"""'  l^grounde.  f  1450  i)/<>-/i«  ii. 
38  When  the  water  was  all  voided  thei  saugh  the  two 
stones.  1577  B.  GoocE  Heresbach's  Husb.  142  You  must 
looke..that  where  they  {sc.  sheepcots]  stande,  the  grounde 
be  made  fayre  and  euen , .  that  the  vrine  may  be  well  voyded 
away.  Ibid.  173  The  water  being  voyded  and  kept  out  by 
bluses  and  Bankes.      i6ai    Holland  Pliny  II.  586  The 

mminr^inAili.,.  .....o  .l.'.......4  .1 _i.       ._  .      ..  .. 
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mountainethat  was  digged  through,  .to  void  away  the  water 
out  of  the  lough  or  meere  Fucinus.  1610  —  Camden's 
Brit.  (1637)  213  Under  Ihis  Middleton,  there  is  voided  also 
anotherriver.  1648  WiLKlNs/lfaM.  ,^f^,ii,,  xv.  (1707)166 
Every  Circumvolution  voiding  only  so  much  [water]  as  is 
contained  in  one  Hehx.  1707  Mortimer  Husb.  (1721)  I. 
91  One  of  these  Pumps,  .will  void  a  vast  Quantity  of  Water 
in  an  Hour,  with  a  great  deal  of  ease. 


VOID. 

t  b.  To  empty  out  (water,  etc.)  from  a  vessel. 

1^0-70  Bk,  Quintessence  5  Aftir  J>at  J>is  erHy  water  be 
voydid,  putte(etc.J.  1530  Palsgr.  769/1, 1  voyde,  I  emptye, 
jixmydt.  Ibid.^  Voyde  this  water.  ^1577  Sir  T.  Smith 
Camrtnv.  Eng.  (1609)  60  As  a  water  held  in  a  close  and 
dark  vessel  issueth  out,  &  is  voyded  and  emptied. 

to.  Of  a  river  or  stream.  Also  refl.  and  absol.y 
to  discharge  into  the  sea  or  another  river.   Obs* 

1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  li.  Colonies  62  Ob,  the 
King  of  Rivers . .  In  Scythian  Seas  voyding  his  violent  load. 
1600  J.  PoRY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  44  Finally  it  voideth  into  the 
sea  at  two  mouths,  one  of  which  mouthes  is  a  mile  broad. 
i6to  Holland  Catndens  Brit.  i.  466  A  little  above  it,  the 
river  Blith  voideth  it  selfe  into  the  sea.  1633  Up.  Hall 
Occas.  MediU  (ed.  3>  §  19.  45  VVhen  the  little  nvulets  have 
once  voyded  themselves  mto  the  mayne  streames. 

1 9.  To  make  by  excavation  ;  to  cut  or  hollow 
out  (a  hole,  etc.),  Obs. 

1575  Lankham  Let.  (1871)  51  Holez  wear  thear  also,  and 
cauems,.. voyded  intoo  the  wall. 

III.  1 10.  To  leave  alone,  set  aside ;  to  ab- 
stain or  refrain  from  ;  to  have  nothing  to  do  with, 
Obs.  a.  A  thing,  action,  course  of  conduct,  etc, 
—  Avoid  z/.  8  b. 

13..  E.  E.  AUtt.  P.  B.  744  Nay  \>Xi,  faurty  forfete  ^et 
fryst  I  a  whyle,  &  voyde  away  my  vengaunce.  }>a^  me  vyl 
J^nk.  1390  GowER  Conf.  I.  105  For  he  doth  al  his  thing 
be  gesse,  And  voideth  alle  sikemesse.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
4017  Ho..voidet  all  vanities,  &  virtus  dissyret.  14x2-20 
Lydg.  Ckron,  Troy  iv.  1072  Be  wisdam  lete  vs  voide  pride 
And  wilfulnes.  1435  Misyn  Fire  of  Love  12  pal  liaue 
wodid  old  vnthriftynes  of  venemus  lyfe.  1534  Moke  Comf. 
agst.  Trib.  11.  Wks.  1100/2  He  fyrmely  purposeth  vpon  it, 
no  lesse  glad  to  do  it,  then  a  nother  man  wolde  be  glad  to 
voyde  it.  x68i  R.  L'Estbance  Tully''s  Of^ccs  64  Beware 
,.to  void  things  that  look  Harsh,  Rough,  and  Uncivil. 
b.  A  person  or  persons :  =  Avoid  7;.  8  a. 

C1374  Chaucer  Anel.  4-  Arc.  295,  I  voyde  companye, 

I  fle  gladnesse.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  249 
William ..  was  i^orowned  kyng  at  Westmynstre  of  Aldredus 
archebisshop  of  York,  and  voydede  Stygandus  archebisshop 
of  Caunterbury.  c  1400  Beryn  2456  Good  sir, . .  why  do  yee 
voide  me?.. I  woll  5ewe  no  more  harm.  1607  Shaks.  Cor, 
IV.  v.  88  For  if  I  had  fear'd  death,  Of  all  the  Men  i  th' 
world  I  would  haue  voided  thee. 

f  11.  To  keep  clear  of,  to  escape  from  or  evade 
(something  injurious  or  troublesome) ;  =  Avoid 
p.g.  Obs^ 

In  later  use  containing  a  mixture  of  sense  6  c. 

c  X380  Wyclif  SeL  Wks.  III.  30  We  t>at  hoten  grete 
avowis  to  voiden  angus  and  siiktiessis  of  J^is  liif.  1387 
Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  347  And  for  l?e  Romayns  scholde 
somdel  voide  J?e  cruelnesse,  he  made  trompoures  blowe, 
a  1400-50  Alexander  ^^-zf^  (Dubl.),  Bot  whilke  of  yow  as 
foundes  frist  on  fote  vs  agayns,  Sail  neuer  voyde  my 
d^dane  ne  my  derfe  Ire.  14^  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  127/3 
To  eschewe  and  voyde  the  perils  in  thes  said  Articles.. ex- 
pressed.    1513  More  Rich.  Ill  (1883)  48  A  merveilous  case 

II  is  to  here,  either  the  warninges  of  that  he  should  haue 
voided,  or  the  tokens  of  that  he  could  not  voide.  c  1520 
Skelton  Magnyf.  300  Let  se  this  checke  yf  ye  voyde  canne, 
C1580  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  July  (1514)  524  He  may  rise  or 
fall  his  price  accordinglye  and  void  manye  inconveniences 
wiche  the  unskillfull  fall  in  to.  1606  Brvskett  Civ.  Life 
16  The  labyrinth  which  I  desire  most  to  eschew  and  voide, 
i6ao  Frier  Rush  18  For  to  voyde  all  tribulations  and  mis- 
fortunes that  might  fall  in  time  to  come,  a  1677  Barrow 
Serm.  Wks.  1682  I.  15  For  voiding  which  prejudices. .  I 
shall . .  propose  some  of  those  innumerable  advantages. 

+  b.  To  get  out  of  the  way  of  (a  blow,  person, 
etc.)  ;  to  avoid  in  this  way.    Obs. 

c  1430  Merlin  x.  159  He . .  leide  a.boute  hym  on  bothe  sides, 
and  slow  all  that  he  raught  with  a  full  stroke,  so  that  thei 
voyded  hys  strokes  and  made  hym  rome.  1596  Spensek  F.  Q. 
IV.  vi.  3  As  soone  as  th'  other  nigh  approaching,  vewed  The 
armes  he  bore,  his  speare  began  abase,  And  voide  his  course. 
x6o6  Holland  Sueton.  106  He  had  given  straight  com- 
mandament..that  no  man  should  trouble  him,  and  all  the 
way  voided  as  many  as  were  comming  towards  him.  1639 
Fuller  Holy  W^arv.ix.  (1840)  258  A  patron  of  pilgrimages, 
not  able  to  void  the  blow  yet  willing  to  break  tha  stroke  of 
so.  .plain  a  testimony, 

•f- 12.  To  prevent  or  obviate ;  to  keep  or  ward 
off;  —  Avoid  z;.  10.  Obs. 

c  X400  Destr.  Troy  12109  Hit  hade  doutles  ben  done,  and 
hire  deth  voldid.  Had  not  Calcas  he  cursit  carpit  before. 
X509  Pari.  Devylles  xxxviii,  If  I  tempte  hym  w*  lechery,  I 
must  me  hyde,  He  voydeth  me  of  with  chastyte.  X528 
More  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIH^  I.  285  Hym  selfe  and  Your 
Grace,  if  it  may  be  voided,  wold  be  as  lothe  to  have  eny 
warre  with  iheym.  1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas,  Sonn. 
Late  Peace  xl,  Henry  our  King,  our  Father,  voyds  our 
dangers,  And..planteth  Peace  in  Franca.  X7az  W.  Hamil- 
ton Wallace  4  To  void  a  bloody  Civil  War,  The  two  Con- 
tendants  should  submit  the  Thmg,  To  the  Decision  of  the 
English  King. 

Iv.  13.  intr.  To  go  away,  depart,  withdraw 
from  or  leave  a  place  or  position ;  to  retire  or 
retreat ;  to  give  place,  make  way ;  to  vanish  or 
disappear  :    =  Avoid  v.  6.     Now  Obs.  or  arch. 

Also  const,  (b)  with  advs.,  as  aside^  a-ivay,  hence,  thence, 
out,  or  ic)  with  preps,  as  from,  of  out  of  to. 
a.  Of  persons  or  animals. 

<<i)  \%..Coer  de  L.  2192  The  folk  of  thecountreganrenne, 
And  were  fain  to  void  and  flenne,  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus 
II,  912  So  whan  it  liked  hire  to  gon  to  reste,  And  voyded 
were  J^cy  l^at  voyden  ougfite.  c  1400  Beryn  2285  *  Nay, 
thou  shalt  nat  void  ',  he  seid,  *  my  tale  is  nat  i-do '.  c  1430 
Lydg.  Beware  of  Doubleness  52  What  man  may . ,  hoide  a 
snake  by  the  tail.  Or  a  sliper  eel  constraine  That  it  nil  voida, 
withouten  fail.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  t.  xvi.  58  Yonder 
I  see  the  moste  valyaunt  knyght  of  the  world..,  wherfore 
we  must  nedes  voyde  or  deye,  1534  More  Treat.  Passion 
Wks.  1275/2  He  voyded  not  ar  Gods  commyng,  but  abode 
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to  see  the  sentence  of  theyr  dampnacion.  « 1553  Udall 
Royster  D.  111.  iii.  (Arb.)  48  Voyda  sirs,  see  ye  not  maister 
Roister  Doister  come?  Make  place  my  maisters.  X568 
Grafton  Chron.  II.. 756  Whose  warres  whoso  well  consider, 
he  shall  no  lesse  commend  his  wisedome  where  he  voyded, 
then  his  manhood  where  he  vanquished.  1606  Holland 
Sueton.  102  He  caused  all  his  traine  and  company  to  void. 
[1896  J.  H.  Wylie  Hist.  Engl.  Hen.  IV,  Ixxxvii.  III.  ^77 
As  he  almost  got  knocked  down  in  a  crowd,  he  very  soon 
voided.) 

(o)  1387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  1.  iii.  (Skeat)  1. 140  Although 
I  might  hence  voyde,  yet  wolde  I  not.  c  1410  Master  of 
Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xi,  For  whann  a  wilde  booie  is  in 
a  stronge  hate  of  woae,  peraventure-.he  wolde  not  voyed 
iTcns  for  |?e  rennynge  houndes.  14..  W.  Paris  Cristine  42$ 
(Horstm.  1878),  She  bade  the  serpens  voyde  awaye  In  to 
deserte.  1570  Foxe  A.  ^  AL  (ed.  2)  I.  89/1  The  brethren 
voyded  a  side,  and  withdrew  themselues.  X609  Holland 
Af/im,  Marcell.  349  Erectliius  and  Aristomenes,. voided 
aside  to  farre  remote  and  hidden  corners. 

(c)  a  1400-50  Alexander  1113  pan  waynest  him  ^^is  vayne 
God  &  voidis  fra  J^e  chambre.  c  1450  Merlin  vli.  108  Thei 
..dide  hem  wele  to  wite..that  he  sholde  in  all  haste  voide 
oute  of  the  londe  and  the  contree.  14. .  in  Hist.  Coll.  Citi- 
zen London  (Camdenj  208  The  quena  hyrynge  thys  she 
voydyde  unto  Walys.  c  1540  Order  in  Battayll  B  iij  b, 
[To]  remowe  hys  hoste,.&  voyde  to  some  sure  forteresse. 
1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasin.  Par.,  Luke  xi.  107  b,  Jesus,  .com- 
manded tha  deuil  to  voide  out  of  hym,  and  he  voided.  1587 
Mascall  Govt.  Cattle,  Hogges  (1627)  290  Tha  strong  sauor 
thereof  wil  cause  the  monies  to  void  from  those  places.  1600 
Holland  Livy  xxiv.  xxix.  529  So  they  went  their  waies  and 
voided  clean  out  of  Sicilie, 

b.  Of  things,  material  and  immaterial. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1548  penne  hit  \sc.  the  hand] 
vanist  verayly  &  voyded  of  sy5t,  Bot  l^e  lettres  bileued  ful 
large  vpon  plaster.  1387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  11.  x.  (Skeat) 
1.  34  So  thilke  bodily  goodes  at  the  laste  mote  awaye,  and 
than  stinge  thay  at  her  goinge,  wherthrough  entreth  and 
clane  voydeth  al  blisse  of  this  knot  ^1400  Destr.  Troy 
7029  Ancl  the  duke  with  a  dynt  derit  hym  agayn,  pat  the 
viser  &  tha  ventaile  voidet  hyin  fro.  lind.  7133  Wen  (re  day 
vp  drogh,  &  JTe  dym  voidit.  c  X430  Hymns  Virgin  (1867)  65 
pi  fleischeli  lustis  l?ou  muste  spare.  For  vicis  and  vertues 
wole  voide  atwynne,  1579  Spenser  5^f^/i.  Cal.,  Aug.  164 
Let  all  that  sweate  is,  voyd;  and  all  that  may  augment  My 
doole,  drawe  neare.  1586  T.  B.  La  Frimaud.  Fr.  Acad.  i. 
(1594)  44  So  when  the  soule  fiUeth  it  selfe  with  cerlaine  and 
true  goods,  vaniiie  voideth  and  giveth  place.  1607T0PSELL 
Fourf.  Beasts  567  Least  that  the  small  or  fume  doe  fade, 
and  voide  away. 

f  O,  To  give  up  possession  or  occiipancy  of  a 
place,   Obsr''^ 

X518  Yorkshire  Deeds  (Yorks.  Archaeol.  Soc.  1914)  II.  92 
If  the  said  Cristofer  haue  nede . .  to  com  and  dwell  vpon  the 
said  fermehold..then  the  said  John  to  wode  of  it  vpon 
resonable  warnyng. 

1 14:.  To  give  oneself  up  to,  devote  one's  time  to^ 
something.   Obs.~^ 

138a  Wyclif  Esther  ix.  17  Thei  ordeyneden.  .that  in  that 
time  eche  jar  therafter  thei  shulden  voiden  [L.  vacayent\  to 
plenteuous  metis,  .and  to  io^e,  and  to  fastis. 

f  15.  To  form  an  interval  belween.  Obs.~^ 

1387  Tbevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  L41  Dayes  and  monj^es  \>SX 
voydede  bytwana  tweie  Kynges  were  forgendred. 

1 16.  Of  a  benefice,  etc, :  To  become,  fall,  or 
remain  vacant.  Obs. 

AX380  St.  Ambrose  204  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878) 
204  Hit  befel  afturward  sikerliche  pat  in  a  cite  voydad  a 
bisschopriche,  1387  Tkevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  log  After 
J)e  passioun  of  MarcelHnus  be  pope,  i?e  see  voydede  meny 
dayes.  1421  Hen.  V  in  Elhs  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  71  Hit 
is  wel  oure  entent  whanne  any  sucche  benefice  voydeth  of 
oure  yifte  yat  ye  make  collacion  to  him  y'of.  1444  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  V.  75/1  When  sumever  hit  happen  the  said  House  or 
Hospitall  here  after  to  void  by  dath..or  any  other  wi^se. 
1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  11.  xxxvii.  N  ij  b,  It  ys  sayd  that 
henefyces,  dygnytyes,  and  personages,  voydynge  in  the  court 
of  Roma  may  not  be  gyuan  but  by  the  Pope. 

tl7.  Of  matter,  etc.  :  To  come,  flow,  or  pass 
out,  esp.  in  or  by  evacuation  or  excretion ;  to 
issue.  Obs. 

1558  Warde  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  (1568)  41b,  To  the  intent 
that  al  the  venom  may  comma  out  and  voide  from  the  heart. 
1561  HoLLvausH  Horn.  Apoih.  33  The.. gut  through  the 
whyche  the  ordure  voydeth.  1596  Danett  tr.  Comines 
(1614)  213  By  meanes  whereof  all  fumes  voided  that  troubled 
his  head.  1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  433  Presently  the 
filth  and  excrements  will  void  cleana  away.  X678  Moxon 
Mech.  Exerc.  v.  83  Knock  hard  upon  it,  till.. tha  Basil  of 
The  Chissel  will  no  longer  force  the  chips  out  of  the 
Mortess:  then.. work.. till  the  Chips  will  void  no  longer. 
X774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  244  It  feeds  chiefly  upon 
pepper,  which  it  devours  very  greedily,  gorging  itself  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  voids  crude  and  unconcocted- 

Voidable  (vol-dab'l),  a.  [f.  Void  v.  +  -able. 
Cf.  Avoidable  a.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  annulled  or  made  legally 
void;  spec,  (as  distinguished  from  void),  that  may 
be  either  voided  or  confirmed. 

J485  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  285/2  The  same  Feoffments, 
States,  Leases.. be.. not  in  anie  wise  voided  ne  voidable  by 
reason  of  Coverture.  1544  in  1.  S.  Leadam  Sel.  Cases  Crt. 
Requests  (1898)  68  Their  coppie  bolides  beynge  allwayes 
voydable  in  the  lawe  at  the  wyll  of  tha  lord.  1590  Swin- 
burne Testaments  241  The  testament  made  by  feare  is  not 
voide  ipso  iure,  but  voidable  by  the  helpe  of  exception.  i6oa 
FuLBECKE  1st  Pt.  Parall.  3  In  the  one  case  tha  gift  or  con- 
ueyanca  is  voidable  onely,  in  the  other  it  is  void  to  all  intents, 
X643  Prynne  S<rv.  Power  Pari.  11.  78  Even  as  a  Marriage, 
Bond,  or  deed  made  by  Duresse  or  Menace,  are  good  in 
Law,  and  not  meerly  void,  but  voidable  only  upon  a  Plea 
and  Tryall.  1726  Avliffe  Pat-ergon  38  If  the  Metropolitan 
..grants  Letters  of  Administration,  such  Administration  is 
not  void,  but  voidable,  by  a  Sentence.  X76S  Blacksione 
Comm.  I.  423  These  civil  disabilities  make  the  contract  void 
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nb  initio,  and  not  merely  voidable,  1809  G.  Rose  Diaries 
(1B60)  II.  428  Whether  the  Vicarage.. cannot  be  opened  to 
a  new  presentation  as  voidable  but  not  void.  x82x  Scott 
Kenilw.  v,  I  have  but  a  poor  lease  of  this  mansion  under 
you,  voidable  at  your  honours  pleasure.  1875  K.  E.  Digby 
KealProp.  X.  §  i,  (1876)  369  His  [sc.  an  infant's]  convey- 
ances are  voidable,  subject,  that  is,  to  be  ratified  or  avoided 
by  him  when  ha  comes  of  age. 

t  2.  //er.  That  may  be  made  void  :  (see  quot. 
and  Voided///,  a.  2  c).    Obs.—"^ 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  11.  v.  (1611)48  Voiding,  .is  the  ex- 
emption of  some  part  of  tlia  inward  substance  of  things 
voidable   by  occasion    whereof  the    Field    is  transparent 
thorow  the  charge.     [Hence  in  Phillips,  Harris,  etc.] 
3.  Capable  of  being  voided  or  evacuated,  rare, 
1663  Boyle  Usef  Exp.  Nat.  Fhilos.  11.  iii.  79  Ha  had.. so 
broaken  the  Stone,  partly  by  crumbling  it,  and  partly  by 
dissolving  tha  Cement,  as  to  make  it  voidable  by  Urine. 
Hence  Voidability;  Voi'dableness. 
1727  Bailey  (vol.  II),  Voidableness^  capableness  of  being 
voided  or  emptied.    1823  Ann.  Reg.,  Hist.  Eur.  90  In  some 
cases  there  must  be  a  nullity,  but  that  there  should  be  a 
voidability  was  most  objectionable.      Ibid.  91/2  A  medium 
between  the  entire  dereliction  of  parental  authority  on  the 
one  side  and  entire  voidability  on  the  other.     1883  Sat. 
Rev.  16  June  755  Despite  the  quibble  about  voidness  and 
voidableness. 

Voidance  (voi*dans).  Also  4-5  voydaunce, 
5  -ans,  5,  7  -ance,  5  voldaunce,  -ans.  [a.  AF. 
voidaunce,  vuedance,  OF.  vuidance,voy dance,  etc., 
f.  voider  Void  v.,  or  aphetic  f.  Avoidance.]  The 
action  of  voiding  or  making  void. 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  emptying  out  the 
contents  of  something  ;  =  Avoidance  i.  a.  The 
discharge  or  evacuation  of  something  through  a 
natural  vent,  esp.  from  the  human  body  by  excre- 
tion ;  =  Evacuation  i  b.     Now  rare. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xlvi.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pis 
wombe  is  ofte  igreued  by  greete  fulnes  and  replecion  and 
J>at  is  nought  ^)anne  iholpe  but  by  voidans  t?at  is  contrary  to 
replecion.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  511/2  Voydaunce  (or  voyd- 
ynge), vacacio,  evacuacio.  c  1460  Vrbanttatis  20  in  Babees 
Bk.  (1868)  13  Fro  spattyng  &  snetyng  kepe  \)c  also;  Be 
priuy  of  voydance,  &  lette  hit  go.  1528  More  Dyaloge  i. 
\Vks.  137/1  By  tha  longing  for  mete  with  voidance  of  y'  she 
had  eten..she  was  perceiued  for  no  saint.  1654  Gataker 
Disc.  Apol.  58  This  voidance  of  blood  doth  at  times  stil  sur- 
prize me,  tho  not  with  such  vehamency.  i668Cui.pkpper& 
Cole  Barthol.  Anat.  1.  vi.  14  The  Second  Action  follows 
upon  the  former,  viz.  the  voidance  of  Excrements.  1671 
Grew  Aval.  Plants  vi.  §2  In  the  bark  the  same  thing  is 
effected  by.. a  meer  voydance  of  the  Sap.  1829  Lan dor 
Iviag.  Conv.  Sar.  11.  I.  491  The  reception,  concoction,  and 
voidance,  of  nutriment. 

b.  The  emptying  out,  canying  off  or  away,  of 
water,  etc.,  esp.  by  drainage.     Now  rave. 

1398  Tbevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xiv.  Ivii.  (Tolleni.  MS-). 
For  parties  of  jbe  erl>e  ben  digged  and  holowid..with  crep- 
ynge  wormes  and  bestes  . .  or  with  voydaunce  and  ouie 
castynge.  1442  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  44/1  Aswell  for  passage 
of  all  maner  Sbippes  comyng  therto,  and  voidaunce  of  water 
under  tha  seid  Brigg,  as  for  passage  of  Wan.  1861  Smiles 
Engineers  II.  160  To  provide  for  the  drainage  of  the  Fen 
districts,  .by  means  of  proper  cuts  and  conduits  for  the  void- 
ance of  the  Fen  waters. 

1 2.  The  action  or  fact  of  removing,  clearing 
away,  or  getting  rid  of  something  ;  removal.  Obs. 
c  1400  Sowdone  Bab.  1106  The  Barons  made  hem  at  one 
with  grete  prayer  and  insiaunce,. -Of  the  more  myschiefe  to 
make  voydaunce.  1530  Palsgb.  285/2  Voydaunce,  uidance, 
deslogemcjit.  1610  Bp.  Y{h\.\.Apol.  Broumists\\\\.  12S  Suc- 
ceeding times  found  these  Canaaniies  to  be  prickes  and 
thornes,  and  therefore  both  by  mulctes  and  banishments 
sought  eyther  their yeeldance or  voydance.  1631  J.  Burges 
Anstv.  Rejoined,  Laufuln.  Kneeling  -jo  Before  tlie  Tran- 
substantiation,  or  voydance  of  the  substance  of  bread  was 
lesolued  of.  31677  Barrow  .Serm.  Wks.  1686  111.  213 
What  pains . .  they  require,  in  the  voidance  of  fond  conceits, 
in  the  suppression,  .of  froward  humours. 

3.  Eccl.  The  fact  of  a  benefice,  etc.,  becoming  or 
being  void  or  vacant ;   =  Avoidance  4, 

1422  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  194/1  That  tyme  of  the  voidaunce 
of  tha  same  Preband.  c  1440  Jctcob^s  Well  z8  Alle  [jo,  l>at 
vsurpyn  of  newe  tyme  l>e  kepyng  or  Jje  amonicyoun  of  ony 
charcb  in  tyme  of  voydaunce,  &  ocupye  t?e  godys.  1449 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  158/1  Of  the  sayd  Wardes,  niariages, 
Relevis,  voydaunces  abovesayd.  1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng. 
II.  xxxvii.  N  iij  b,  If  the  patron  presented  not  within  the 
halfe  yere  after  sucha  voydance :.. That  ilian  the  kynge 
shold  haue  also  the  presentement.  1570  Foxe  A.  ^  M 
(ed.  2)  I.  347/1  'J  hat  prouision  should  be  made  for  iij 
hundfed  Romanes  in  the  chiefast  and  best  benefices  in  al 
Englande,  at  ye  next  voydance.  1607  Cowell  Interpr., 
Voydance,  is  a  want  of  an  Incumbent  vpon  a  benefice ;  and 
this  voydance  is  double  :  either  in  law,  as  when  a  man  hath 
more  benefices  incompetibla:  or  indeed,  as  when  the  In- 
cumbent is  dead,  or  actually  dapriued.  ^1645  Y'ektim  Abbot 
in  Fuller's  Abel  Kediv.  (1867)  II.  282  One  of  his  hearers, 
having  a  benefice  of  great  value  in  his  gift,,  .took  a  resolu- 
tion upon  the  next  voidance  of  it  to  confer  it  upon  him. 
1709  Strvpe  Ann.  Ref.  I.  ii.  73  This  voidance  of  so  many 
bishopricks  happened  well  for  the  furthering  of  the  reforma- 
tion  of  religion.  1766  Entick  London  IV.  126  The 
parishioners  present  twice  and  the  king  once  in  three 
voidances.  1899  J.  Vincent  \st  Bp.  Bath  Sf  Wells  10  How 
could  the  occasion  arise,  except  by  the  voidance  of  the  See  ? 
1909  Westm.  Caz.  10  March  5/1  By  an  Order  in  Council 
the  lectureship  attached  to  the  parish  church  of  Dedham.. 
will  be  merged  in  the  benefice  at  the  next  voidance. 

4.  Annulment ;  =  Avoidance  2. 

1488  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  419/1  This  Acta  of  Adnullacion 
or  Voidans  of  Lelties  Patentes.  1691-8  Norbis  Pract. 
Disc.  {1711)  III.  105,  I  have  argued  against  the  Voidance, 
and  for  the  Establishment  of  tha  l^w  upon  Rational 
Principles.   1736  CoL  Rec.  Pennsylv.  IV.  177  The  first  part 
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of  those  Proposals,  .directly  infers  a  Voidance  of  the  Agree- 
ment. 1756  Monitor  No.  30.  1.  276  I'here  are  men  who 
blush  not  to  promote  a  voidance  of  that  part  of  the  same 
act.  1884  Lavj  Times  19  Jan.  205/1  It  was  held  that  the 
purchaser  was  not  entitled  in  equity  to  obtain  a  voidance 
of  the  contract. 

+  5.  A  verbal  evasion  or  subterfuge ;  an  evasive 
answer  or  argument.  Obs~\ 

x6ii  Bacon  Lett.  (1734)  137  Therefore  I  am  resolved,  when 
I  come  to  my  answer,  not  to  trick  my  innocency .  .by  cavilla- 
tions,  or  voydances,  but  to  speak  to  them  the  language 
thAt  my  heart  speaketh  to  me. 

+  6,  concr.  Matter  voided  or  cleared  away ;  the 
clearings  of  a  table.   Obs.~^ 

174a  Propos.  Prav.  Poor  6  Bones  and  other  Voidance  of 
the  jfable,  Dish-water. 

Vol  ded,  ppL  a,    [f.  Void  v.I 

1 1,  Made  void  or  empty ;  emptied  or  cleared  of 
contents,  Obs. 

138*  Wyclif  yob  xiv.  II  What  maner  if  watris  gon  awei 
fro  the  se,  and  flod  voided  [h.^^uvius  vacue/actus)  waxe 
drie.  14*6  Lvi>G.  De  Gtiii,  Pilgr.  (,\tj  Humblely  I  yow 
be-seke,..My  voyded  herte  to  fulfylle,  Wych  so  longe.. 
hath  voyde  be.  £1440  Proutp.  Parv,  512/1  Voydy[d],  or  a- 
voydyd  (A",  voydid, .  .auoyded),  eveicuaius,  c  1482  J.  Kay 
tr.  Caottrsin's  Siege  0/ Rhodes  (1870)  F  10  [The  bridge]  was 
made  with  voyded  pypes  and  with  bords  strongly  nayled 
upon  them.  1563  A.  Neville  Seneca's  CEdipus  1.  Aiij, 
The  corncNowe  to  the  voided  Barnes  nought  els  but 
emptie  stalkes  doth  bring. 

2.  Having  a  part  or  portion  cut  out  so  as  to  leave 
a  void  or  vacant  space  :  f  a.  Of  shoes  :  Made  with 
the  front  or  uppers  cut  away  or  left  open.  Obs. 

<zi539  in  Archaeologia  XLVII.  53  That  noon  of  the  said 
religious  susters  doo  usc.eny  such  voyded  shoys.  1555 
W.  Watrf..man  Fardle  Facions  11.  ii.  121  They  vse  a  kinde 
of  voided  shoes  (whiche  afterwarde  the  Grieques  toke  vp, 
and  called  sandalium).  1565  Cooper  Thesaurus^  Crepida^ 
a  low  vovded  shooe  with  a  latchet. 

+  b.  Of  a  garment :  Cut  so  as  to  show  the  skin 
or  another  garment  beneath.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1548  Hall  Chron.^  Hen.  V/Il,  6  b,  Doblettes  of  Crimosin 
veliiet,  voyded  lowe  on  the  backe  and  before  to  the  cannell 
bone,  a  i6a3  G.  Buck  RicA.  ///,  1.  (1646)  26  The  King  and 
Queene..tben  ascended  to  the  high  Altar  shifting  their 
Rothes,  and  putting  on  other  open  and  voyded  in  sundry 
places  for  their  Anoynting. 

c.  //er.  Of  a  charge  or  ordinary  (see  quots. 
1 704,  1780).   Voided  per  cross  (see  quot.  €  1828). 

157a  BossEWELL  Armorie  26  There  are  adso  to  bee. .scene 
in  armes  Crosses  doblepartited, .  .persed,  graded,  &  voyded, 
&c  Ibid.  II.  126  He  beareth  Argent,  on  a  Bende  Gules, 
thre  Mascles  de  Or,  voyded..  .Whensoeuer  ye  shall  see 
cyther  Losenge,  Mascle,  or  other  thynge  voyded  of  the 
fieldc,  Fesse,  bendej  &c-,  whereon  theye  stande,  it  is 
sufficient  to  saye,  voyded,  onelye.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex, 
Teckn.  I,  Voided^  a  Term  in  Heraldry,  when  there  are 
Lines  drawn  within,  and  Parallel  to  the  out  Lines  of  any 
Ordinary;  This  expresses  an  Exemption  of  something  of 
the  thing  Voidable,  and  makes  the  Field  appear  transparent 
thro'  the  Charge.  1780  Eumondson  Her.  II,  Voided^  is  a 
term  applied  to  any  ordinary,  as  a  fesse,  chevron,  pale,  etc. 
when  it  is  pierced  through,  so  that  the  field  appears,  and 
nothing  remains  of  the  charge  but  its  ed^e.  c  iftiS  Berry 
Encycl.  Her.  I.  Gloss.,  Voided  per  cross  is  a  voiding  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  such  as  a  cross  moline,  and  the  like,  voided, 
or  cut  out  in  the  middle  in  the  shape  of  a  plain  cross, 
through  which  the  field  is  seen.  1864  Boutkll  Her.  Hist, 
ff  Pop.  xxxi.  (ed.  3)  460  A  cro*.s  gu.,  voided  of  the  field. 
1883  C.  F.  Kearv  in  S.  L.  Poole  Coins  (^  Medals  (1894)  114 
The  pennies  of  Alexander  \\.  have  short  and  long  voided 
crosses,  like  those  of  Henry  III. 

3.  Emitted  by  evacuation  ;  evacuated,  rare. 
1784  CowpER  Task  V.  95  Their  nauseous  dole. .Of  voided 

pulse  and  half-digested  grain 

Voidee  (voi'dz).  Now  only  //isf.  Forms : 
4-5voide,6voyde  ;  5-6  (9)  voidee  (7  voydee); 
5  Toidie,  6  voidy(e,  voydye,  [a.  AF.  *void4  or 
*voidJe^  pa.  pple,  masc.  or  fern,  of  voider  Void  »., 
with  reference  app.  to  the  withdrawing  from  a  hall 
or  chamber  of  those  who  were  not  to  sleep  there,] 
A  collation  consisting  of  wine  accompanied  by 
spices,  comfits,  or  the  like,  partaken  of  before 
retiring  to  rest  or  the  departure  of  guests ;  a  repast 
of  this  nature  following  upon  a  feast  or  fuller 
meal ;  a  parting  dish.     (Cf.  VoiD  J^.2) 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troilus  iii.  674  Ther  nys  no  more,  but 
here  eflcr  soone.  The  voidedronke  and  traueresdrawe  anon, 
Can  euery  wight  tiat  hadde  nought  to  done  More  in  )>at 
place  out  of  t?at  chamber  gon.  1440  J.  Shirley  Dethe  K. 
James  (1818)  13  Withyn  an  owre  the  Kyng  askid  the 
voidee,  and  drank,  the  travers  yn  the  chambure  edraw,  and 
every  man  depatrtid  and  went  to  rist.  1494  in  Lett,  ff 
Papers  Rich.  HI.  <$■  Hen.  Vtl.  (Rolls)  I.  390  When  they 
wer  dry  in  their  beddes  they  were  revested..,  and  soo 
departed  to  the  chappell,  where  they  had  spices,  ar»d  their 
voidif.  i$n  Coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn  (1884)  33  There 
was  a  voyde  of  spycc  plates  and  wyne.  1546  .5"/.  Papers 
Hen.  VlUt  XI.  362  That  night  there  was  a  greate  bancket 
..and  after  that,  twoo  rlche  maskes..And  after  that,  a 
voydye.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.y  Hen.  y/ll,  99  When  they 
had  daunced,  then  came  in  a  costly  banket  and  a  voidy  of 
spices,  and  so  departed  to  their  lodgyng.  1587  Holinshed 
Chron.  III.  849/1  The  king  and  the  ambassadours  were 
serued  at  a  banket  with  two  hundred  and  sixtie  dishes,  and 
after  that  a  voidee  of  spices  with  sixtie  spice  plates.  1650 
^e.LDOi* Crt.Jas.  1, 19  He.. made  him  the  most  sumptuous 
Feast.. that  ever  was  seen  before,. .and  after  that  a  costly 
Voydee,  and  after  that  a  Maske. 

attrib.  1881  RossETTi  King's  Trag.  xci,  And  the  King 
paused,  but  he  did  not  speak.  Then  he  called  for  the  Voidee* 
cup. 
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Voider  (voi'dai).  Also  5  woider,  5-7  (9) 
voyder,  6  -iar,  vodyer;  5,  6-7  Sc.^  voydour,  Sc. 
5  vyd-,  6  vod-,  voidour.  [f.  Void  v.  +  -er  l,  or 
ad.  OF,  vtndeur,  vuideor^  voideor^  etc.  (obs.  F. 
videur)^  f,  voider  Void  v.    Cf.  Avoider.] 

+ 1,  That  which  keeps  off  or  away  ;  a  screen  or 
defence  ;  a  remover  or  driver  away  ^something. 

<ri4oo  Destr.  Troy  339  Vmbe  the  sercle  of  the  Citie  was 
sothely  a  playne,.  .With  lef-sales  vppon  lofte  lustie  and 
faire, .  .With  voiders  vnder  vines  for  violent  sonnes.  c  1520 
Everyman  1>  v,  A  precious  iewell  I  wyll  gyue  the  Called 
penaunce,  voyder  of  aduersyte.  ?(Zi55o  in  Dunbar's  Poems 
(S.T.S.)  329  The  Sterne  of  day,  voyder  of  dirknes. 

f  2.  A  piece  of  armour  covering  an  exposed  or 
unprotected  place  (see  quot.  1880).  Obs. 

C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  10028  Doublet  & 
quysseux,  wi|>  poleyns  ful  riche,  Voydes  \sic\,  breche  of 
maille,  wy^  paunz  non  Hche.  141S-20  Lvemi.  Chron.  Troy 
in.  50  [They]  did  on  firste,  after  her  desires,  Sabatouns, 
grevis,  cusschewis,  &  voideris.  Ibid.  64  On  his  armys, 
rynged  nat  to  wyde,  per  wer  woiders  frettid  in  t>e  maille. 
c  14*5  J.  Hill  in  Illustr,  A  nc.  State  ^  Chivalry  (Roxb.)  5 
First  liehoveth  sabatouns,  greevis,  and  cloosqwysseux  with 
voydours  of  plate  or  of  mayle,  and  a  cloos  breche  of  mayle. 
[tSJBo  Encycl.  Brit.  XL  697/1  The  voider  in  defensive  armour 
was  a  gusset-piece  either  of  plate  or  of  mail,  used  to  cover 
a  void  or  unprotected  space  at  the  elbow  or  knee  joints.] 

3.  A  receptacle  into  which  something  is  voided 
or  emptied  :  a.  A  tray,  basket,  or  other  vessel  in 
which  dirty  dishes  or  utensils,  fragments  of  broken 
food,  etc.,  are  placed  in  clearing  the  table  or  during 
a  meal.  Also  ellipt.y  the  carrying  round  or  nse  of 
this  ((juot.  1659).    Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1466  in  Leland  Collect.  (1715)  VI.  11  In  the  meane  tyme 
the  Sewer  geveth  a  voyder  to  the  Carver,  and  he  doth  voyde 
into  it  the  Trenchers  that  lyeth  under  the  knyves  poynt, 
.  .and  so  cleanseth  the  table  cleane.  c  1475  For  to  serve  a 
Lord  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  371  The  kerver  mustc.havea 
voyder  to  geder  in  all  the  broke  brede,  trenchours,  cromys 
lying  upon  the  tabill.  1513  Douglas  jEneid  1.  xi.  58  Eftir 
the  first  paws,  and  that  cours  neir  gane.  And  voduris  and 
fat  trunscheouris  away  tane.  The  goblettis  greit  with  mychty 
wynis  in  hy  Thai  filUu  1594  in  Archaeol.  {1884)  XLVUI. 
131  Item  ij  pewter  voyders,  xs.  1607  Hevwood  iVom. 
killed  TV.  Kindn.  (1617)  D  3  b,  Enter  3  or  4  seruingmen,  one 
with  a  Voyder  and  a  wooddcn  Knife  to  take  away.  168O 
Sir  R.  Bovle  in  Lismore  Papers  (1886)  I.  265,  I  sent  my  old 
silver  voyder. .to  be  exchandgcd  for  a  new.  1659  Evelyn 
Char.  Eng.  64  Their  ceremony  at  the  Table,  and  to  see  the 
formality  of  the  Voider,  which  our  Withdrawing  roomes  in 
France  are  made  to  prevent.  1703  R.  Nkvk  City  <V  C. 
Purchaser  ^  The  Butler,  .disposes.. his  Napkin-press.., 
Spoons,  Knives,  Forks,  Voider,  or  Basket,  and  all  other 
Necessaries  appertaining  to  his  Office.  1739  '  R.  Bull*  tr. 
Dedekindus'  GrobiaHus  114  See  now,  the  Stripling,  with 
his  Voider,  watts  To  bear  away  the  greasy  Load  of  Plates. 
175s  Gentl.  Mag.  XXV.  190  Ten  waiters.  .Produce  vast 
voiders,  and  a  load  of  bread.  18*3  E.  Moor  Suj^olk  Wds.^ 
Voider,  a  paii-like  article,  of  wood  or  wicker,  into  which 
bones,  etc.  are  shelved  or  thrown,  during  a  meal.  1854 
Miss  Baker  Northampt.  Gloss.^  Voider^  a  butler's  Tray. 

attrib.   1610   Altharp  MS.   in   Simpkinson    IVashingtons 

(i860)  App.  p.  vii,  Item  voyder  knives,  whereofone  is  Steele 

with  a  case.     i6S^  Holme  Armoury  in.  xiv.  (Roxb.)  16/2 

He  beareth  sable  a  Voyder  Baskett,  or  a  night  Baskett  Or. 

b.  Jig.  or  in  fig.  context. 

Very  common  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  c. 

x6oo  Dpkkrr  Gull's  Hom-bk.  \.  y  Piers  ploughman  layd 
the  cloth,  and  Simplicity  brought  in  the  voyder.  16x5  T. 
Adams  Leaven  113  Vou  may  as  well. .set  him  the  voyder 
of  abstinence  instead  of  his  table  of  surfeits.  1655GURNALL 
Ckr.  in  Arm.  verse  13.  vii.  (1669)  139/1  Death  comes  with  a 
Voider  to  carry  away  all  thy  carnal  enjoyments. 

+  0.^^.  A  receptacle  for  refuse  or  rubbish.  Obs. 

1613  PuRCHAS  Pilgrimage  viii.  v.  631  Haply  some  con- 
ceiued  indignitie.  .that  our  Britannia  should  make  her 
Virginian  lap  to  bee  the  voider,  for  her  lewder  and  more  dis- 
ordered Inhabitants.  1615  S.  Ward  C<ja//r. /I//ar  79  How 
are  his  Sabaoths  made  the  voider  and  dung-bill  for  aU  refuse 
businesse. 

t  d.  A  tray,  basket,  or  large  plate,  esp.  one  of 
ornamental  pattern  or  design,  for  holding,  carrying, 
or  handing  round  sweetmeats.  Also  transf.  a 
quantity  or  amount  carried  in  this,     Obs, 

1676  Lady  Fanshawr  Mem.  (1829)  164  Several  times  we 
saw  the  Feasts  of  Bulls  t'lt  Madrid]  and  at  them  we  had 
great  voiders  of  dried  sweetmeats  brought  us  upon  the 
King's  account.  1677  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1249/1  And  many 
Voiders  of  Sweetmeats  were  thrown  among  the  People. 
1686  tr.  Chardin's  Trav.  Persia  259  Every  one  of  the 
Guests  were  serv'd . .  with  a  Voider  of  Sweat-Meats  Dry  and 
Wet,,  .the  Voiders  themselves  being  of  Wood  Painted  and 
Gilt.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Voider ^..Kmon^  Con- 
fectioners, a  wooden  painted  Vessel  to  hold  Services  of 
Sweet -meats. 

+  e.  Brickmaking.     (See  quot.)  Obs~^ 

1683  J.  Houghton  Collect.  Lett.  Improv.  Husb.  II.  vi,  188 
Then  we  have  a  Mould  or  Frame  made  of  Beech,  because 
the  Earth  will  slip  easiest  from  it.  This  Mould,  Frame,  or 
Voyder  is  made  of  the  thickness  of  the  Brick  abovesaid, 
only  half  inch  deeper. 

f.  dial,  A  large  basket  or  receptacle  of  wicker- 
work  for  holding  soiled  clothes,  etc. ;  a  clothes- 
basket;  a  wicker  basket  of  any  kind. 

1707  in  Boyle  Ch.  of  St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle  94  Paid  for 
a  voider  for  ye  sirplices.  1788  W.  H.  Marshall  Yorksh. 
II.  362  Voider,  a  kind  of  open-work  basket.  1879 
Saunterers  Satchel  2^  (E.\).\y.),  I  catched  a  lad  running 
off  wi'  ahr  voider.  1880  iVest  Cornwail  Gloss.  62  Voyder,  a 
clothes  basket;  a  large  basket  for  holding  unmended  linen 
sold  by  gipsy  women, 

t4.  Sc,  a.  An  empty  barrel,  cask,  or  the  like. 


VOIDING. 

148*  in  Charters  (etc.)  Edinb,  (1B71)  168  All  the  tvm 
vydouris  of  gudis  ventit  or  lemyt  In  the..toun  of  Leith. 
1603  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  516/1  All  the  twme  voydouris  of 
guidis  [etc.]. 

fb.  Packing  or  wrappers  removed  from  bales 
or  bundles  of  goods.  Obs. 

151X  Burgh  Rrc.  Edin.  (1869)  I.  134  It  is  ordanit  be  the 
provest  baillies  and  counsaie  anent  the  voydour  callit  cord 
and  canves..of  pakkis  of  lint  [etc.].  Ibid.,  To  deliuer  the 
cords  and  canves  thairof  as  voidouris. 

5.  Her.  As  the  name  of  an  ordinary  (see  quots.). 
1561  Legh  Armory  (1597)  70b,  He  beareth  Tennd,  two 

voyders,  Or.  This  is  the  rewarde  of  a  Gentlewoman  for 
seruice  by  her  done  to  the  prince  or  princes,  but  then  the 
voiders  shoulde  be  of  one  of  the  nine  furs  or  doublings. 
z6io  GuiLLiM  Heraldry  11.  vi.  (1611)  64  Last  of  all  in  our 
ordinaries,  cometh  the  voider,  consisting  of  one  arch  line 
moderately  bowing  from  the  corner  of  the  chiefe  by  degrees 
towards  the  nombrile  of  the  escocheon  and  from  thence  in 
like  sort  declining  untill  it  come  unto  the  sinister  base.  1780 
Edmondson  Her.  II,  Voider^  is  an  ordinary  much  resem- 
bling the  flanch,  but  is  not  quite  so  circular  towards  the 
centre  of  the  field.  i88s  Cussans  Her.  71  Flasques  and 
Voiders  are  Flanches  which  encroach  less  on  the  Shield. 

6.  One  who  or  that  which  voids,  clears  away,  or 
empties;  an  emptier,  rare. 

1589  'iljvvi  Pappe  7v.  Hatchet  (1844)  25  We  are.. in  all 
cases  alike,  till  we  haue  brought  Martin  to  the  ablaiiue 
case,  that  is,  to  be  taken  away  with  a  Bulls  Voyder.  1598 
Florio,  Vuotatore,  an  emptier,  a  voider.  1607  Markham 
Cavel.  111.  (1617)  39  Purgations  which  are  the  emptiers  and 
voiders  of  all  superfluous  humours. 

1 7.  A  servant  or  attendant  who  clears  the  table 
after  a  meal.     Freq.yf^.  or  in  fig.  context.  Obs. 

Often  indistinguishable  from  senses  3  a  and  b. 

1609  Dekker  Lant/i.^ Candle  Lt.  Wks.  (Grosart)III.  221 
The  voider  hauing  cleered  the  table,  Gardes  and  Dice.. are 
serued  up.  1644  Cleveland  Char.  London  Diumall  6  O 
brave  Oliver  !  Times  voyder,  Sub-sizer  to  the  Wormes.  1651 
—  Poems  8  Thou  that  art  able  To  be  a  Voider  to  King 
Arthurs  Table.  * 

t  8.  //,  Castings,  ejections  (of  worms).  Obs.'~^ 

a  1683  Oldham  IVks.  (1686)  83  Hither  are  loads  from 
emptied  Channels  brought,  And  Voiders  of  the  Worms  from 
Sextons  bought. 

Voidie  (cunning)  :  see  Voisdib. 

Voi'ding,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Void  v.  +  -ing  i.]  The 
action  of  the  verb,  in  various  senses. 

1.  The  discharging,  emitting,  or  evacuation  of 
something ;   =  Voidance  i  a.     Now  rare. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  304  Thurgh  voidyng  of  venym  with 
vomettes  grete.  a  1425  tr.  Arderne^s  l^eat.  Fistula,  etc. 
26  So  by  tuo  hole  natural  daies  be  it  no^t  motied,  hot  if 
voydyng  of  ^.e  wombe  make  it.  1545  Ravnald  Byrth 
Mankynde  Hh  iij,  Betwcne  each  voydynge  of  these  lumps 
of  blud.  161X  CoTCR.,  Vnidement,  a  voyding,  emptying, 
euacuatiiig.  1671  Grew  Anat.  Plants  iv.  §  19  It  still  gives 
way  to  the  voyding  of  the  Sap  in  these,  for  the  mounting 
of  that  in  the  Root.  17*7  Bailey  (vol.  II),  Exgttrgii alien, 
a  casting  or  voiding  up. 

1 2.  The  emptying  out,  clearing  or  sending  away, 
removing,  etc.,  of  things  or  persons.   Obs, 

c  1435  Chron.  London  (Kingsford,  1905)  36  The  same  kyng 
..hath  Juggid  Thomas  ArundeIl..to  perpetuel  exile  and 
voydyng  oute  off  the  Rewme.  1477-9  Eec.  St.  Alary  at 
Hill  (1905)  82  For  voyding  of  ij  'Tonne  owte  of  a  pryve. 
1513  Bk.  Keruynge  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  272  Keruynge  of 
brede,  layenge,  &  voydynge  of  crommes.  C1530  H.  Rhodes 
Bk.  Nurture  ibid.  67  'i'hen  if  so  be  ye  haue  any  more 
courses  then  on  or  two,  ye  may  make  the  more  hast  in  voyd- 
ing. i6a2  Bacon  Hen.  VII,  101  The  voiding  of  all  ScottLsh- 
men  out  of  England.  16M  Sir  E.  Herbert  Hales'  Case 
24  The  Statutes  for  Voiding  of  Aliens  out  of  the  Kingdom. 

t3.    =  Vacation  3.  Obs.-^ 

1468  Liber  B.  (Maldon,  Essex)  fol.  14  Ner  noon  a-rest 
make  with-oute  a  warant  of  the  court,  but  in  the  tyme  of 
voydyng. 

t4.  The  avoidance  ^something.   Obs. 

i3g6  TuEvisA  Barth.  Z?tf /".  ^.  xviii.  1.  (1495)  Yj/i  Beestes.. 
haue  redynesee  of  wy tte  in . .  ftyghte  and  voydynge  of  harme. 
151Q  Inttrl.  Four  Eli/ft.  (Percy  Soc.)  35  And  therfore  thou 
shaft  have  another,  For  voydynge  of  stryfe.  1538  Sparkey 
England  i.  ii.  30  The  wyl  of  man  euer  commynly  folowyth 
that  to  the  wych  opynyon  of  perseuying  the  gud  or  voydyng 
of  the  yl  ledyth  hyt. 

f  6.  The  action  of  leaving  or  going  away  from  a 
place,  etc.  Obs. 

1597  Bf.ard  Theatre  God's  Jndgevt.  (1612)  33  Yet  not- 
withstanding for  all  their  voyding  and  shifting,  the  pesti- 
lence followed  them  whither  soeucr  they  went.  1661  Mor- 
gan Sph.  Gentry  iv.  iii.  39  The  whiche. .at  their  voiding 
and  going  out  shall  abide  and  go  in  order,  so  as  they  sate 
at  the  table. 

6.  Her.  (See  quoL  1610  and  Voided//*/,  a.  a  c.) 
Also,  the  vacant  space  made  in  the  voided  charge 
or  ordinary. 

1610  GuiLLiM  Heraldry  \\.  v.  49  Voiding. .is  the  exemp- 
tion of  some  part  of  the  inward  substance  of  things  void- 
able, by  occasion  whereof  the  Field  is  transparent  thorow 
the  Charge.  [Hence  in  subsequent  glossaries  and  Diets.] 
17M  A.  NiSBET  Her.  48  If  the  Voiding  be  of  a  different 
Tincture  from  the  Field.    i8a8  [see  Voided ppi.  a.  2c\. 

1.  The  action  of  rendering  void  or  invalid  ;  = 
Voidance  4. 

1649  Bp.  Hall  Cases  Consc.  iv.  x.  488  Now  yon  inquire  of 
the  annulling  or  voiding  of  marriages  made  unlawfully. 
1707  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  II.  145  That  the  voiding  of  one 
part  might  void  the  whole. 

8.  That  which  is  voided  or  evacuated  :  a.  //. 
Excrements  of  persons  or  animals;  castings  of 
worms,     rare. 

1599  Haklityt  Voy.  II.  11.  69  Here  be  solde  the  voydings 
of  close  stooles.     1864  Morn.  Star  14  Oct.,  It  was  manured 
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year  after  year  by  the  voidinss  of  sheep  only.  i88o  Lihr. 
Univ,  KnowL  (N.  Y.)  VI.  582  Voidings  and  trails  of  worms. 
fb.  Fragments  or  remains  of  food  removed 
from  the  table.    =  Voidance  7.  Ohs, 

1680  Otway  Crti«j  Marius  vi,  li,  He  ..fed  upon  the 
voidings  of  my  table.  1713  Rowk  Jane  Shore  v,  Oh  !  be- 
slow  Some  poor  remain,  the  voiding  of  thy  table,  A  morsel 
to  support  my  famish 'd  soul. 

0.  aiirib.y  as  f  voiding  beer,  beer  given  or 
drunk  immediately  before  departing  (cf.  Voideb)  ; 
t  voiding  knife,  a  knife  nsed  to  clear  away 
fragments  of  food  from  the  table;  f  voiding  plate 
=  Voider  3  a. 

15*0  Whitintom  Vulff.  (1527)  42  b,  Set  down  a  charger  or 
a  voyder  &  gadre  vp  the  fragmentes  therin,  &  w*  the 
voydynge  knyfe  gadre  vp  the .  .cromes  clcne.  a  1600  Deloney 
Gentle  Craft  11.  ix.  Wks.  (loia)  193,  1  must  be  constrained 
to  call  my  Maid  for  a  cup  of  voyding  beere  ere  you  will 
depart  1607  Linpta  v.  xiii.  JC  iij  [Sta^'e  direction\ 
Gvstvs  with  a  voiding  knife  in  his  hand.  x6io  Guillim 
Heraldry  it.  vi.  64  These  are  called  Voiders,  either  because 
of  the  Shallownesse  wherein  they  doe  resemble  the  accus- 
tomed voiding  Plates  with  narrow  brims  vsed  at  Tables,  or 
[etc].  1649  in  Arckaeol.  (1806J  XV.  2S1,  2  Voyding  knives 
with  christall  handles. 

Voi'dless,  a*  rarr~^.  [f.  Void  vI\  That  cannot 
be  made  void  or  annulled  ;  not  voidable. 

164a  tr.  Perkim'  Prof.  Bk,  \.  §  12.  6  Some  grants  of 
some  persons  are  voidlesse  by  themselves,  by  their  heires, 
and  by  those  which  shall  have  their  estates  for  ever. 

tVoi'dly,  o^z*.  Obs,  Also  5  voidli,  voydely, 
6  -lye.  [f.  Void  a. +  -ly2.  Cf.  OF.  vuidement 
(Godef.).]     Vainly,  uselessly  ;  to  no  purpose. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4384  .\t  _  Vaxor  )je  vayn  pepuU 
voidly  honourit  Bachian..as  a  blist  god.  140J  Pol.  Poems 
(Rolls)  II.  103  Thanne  was  the  memento  put  fal[slly  in 
the  masse,  and  hooli  chirche  voidli  or  inadli  biddith  preye. 
X493  Festivail  (W .  de  W.  1515)  157  b,  Of  Christ  thou  takest 
thy  name. . .  And  beware  that  thou  here  not  thy  name  voydely. 
Z544  Betham  Precepts  IVar  i.  cxcvi.  I  iv,  By  whych  poHcie 
he  shal  neuer  attempte,  ne  enterpryse  anye  matter  voydelye, 
..but  by  all  wayes  he  shall  haue  hys  owne  desyre. 

Voi'dness.    [f.  Void  a.  +  -ness,] 

i"  1.  Freedom  from  work;  leisure.     Obs.'~^ 

X38a  Wyclif  Ecclns.  xxxviil.  25  Wisdom  wrijt  in  tyme  of 
voydenesse  [1383  vtarg.^  That  is,  in  the  tyme,  in  which 
thou  art  voide  of  other  werkis  of  nede]. 

t  2.  The  quality  of  being  devoid  or  destitute  of 
value  or  worth  ;  inanity,  vanity,  futility. 

X388  WvcLiF  Wisd,  xiv.  14  For  whi  the  voidnesse  of  men 
[L.  supervacuitas\  foond  these  idols  in  to  the  world.  155a 
HuLOET,  Voydenes,  inanitas^  uanitudo.  1603  Flokio  Mon- 
taigne 1. 1.  16s  We  are  not  so  full  of  cvill,  as  of  voydnesse 
and  inanitie. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  voitl,  empty, 
or  unoccupied  ;  emptiness,  vacancy,  vacuity. 

c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg.  116  pe  brayn.haj*  sum  sub- 
staunce  of  marie  l>e  which  fulfiUiJ?  )?e  voidenes  \c  1430  voyde- 
nesscs]  of  t>e  forseid  panniclis.  c  1430  PUgr.  Lyf  Mankode 
IV.  xviii.  (i86g)  185  If  |x)u  be  void  J»ou  shalt  breke,  o^er 
sownc  hye;  In  voydnesse  is  but  murmure  whan  men  smyte 
it  with  an  hard  thing.  1561  Hollybush  Horn.  Apoth,  20  b, 
But  if  the  voydnesse  'or  emptinesse  is  in  the  nethermost 
membres,  then  tye  hys  vpper  membres.  1595  Spenser 
Col.  Clout  850  Through  him.. began,  .the  hungry  t*  eat, 
And  voydnesse  to  seeke  full  satietie.  1603  Holland  Plut- 
arcfCs  Mor.  839  The  Stoicks  say,  that  the  aire..admitteih 
no  voidnesse  at  all.  a  1693  UrqukarVs  Rabelais  ill.  xiii.  105 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Body  but  a  kind  of  Voidness  and 
Inanity.  17*7  Bailey  (vol.  II),  Voidness^  emptiness.  i8oz 
Lusignan  I.  74  Theyseemed  robbed  of  attraction, andtoher 
preoccupied  mind  presented  only  the  voidness  of  a  desert. 
1840  Blackw.  Mag.  XLVII.  775  The  state  of  mind  we  have 
slightly  depicted— so  auspicious,  one  should  think,  from  its 
troubled  voidness,  to  the  reception  of  religious  convictions. 
x888  Harpers  Mag.  July  210  The  perfect  transparency  and 
voidness  about  us  make  the  immense  power  of  this  invisible 
medium  seem  something  ghostly. 

b.  A  void  or  vacant  space,  esp.  =  Vacuity  8  b. 

c  x^^  (see  c  1400  above],  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor. 
820  The  schoole  of  Pythagoras  holdeth  that  there  is  a  void- 
nesse without  the  world,.. out  of  which  the  world  doth 
draw  breath.  Ibid.  1336  It  is  not  likely  that  this  world 
floteth . .  in  a  vast  and  infinit  voidnesse.  1643  H.  More  Song 
of  Soul  II.  Injin.  Worlds  I,  This  precious  sweet  Ethereall 
dew . .  God . .  did  distill.,  thorough  all  that  hollow  Voidnesse, 

t4.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  without 
something ;  freedom  from^  absence  or  lack  off 
something.  Obs. 

XS34  Whitinton  Tullyes  Offices  i.  (1540)  33  The  valyaunce 
of  stomake  is  to  be  gyue  to  them  and  voydeness  from  angre 
and  grefe.  a  1569  Kingesmyll  Confl.  Satan  (1578)  25  This 
is  our  Crimosin,  no  less  then  voidnesse  of  all  goodnesse. 
'$79  ToMSON  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  286/2  He  hardeneth 
himsetfe  in  his  impudencie,  and  voidnes  of  shame,  a  1586 
SmNEY  Arcadia  iv.  {1605)406  In  whom  a  man  might  per- 
ceiue  what  small  difference  in  the  working  there  is,  betwixt 
a  simple  voidnesse  of  euill,  and  a  iudiciall  habite  of  vertue. 

5.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  legally  void ; 
nullity. 

18835a/.  Rev.  16  June  755  The  existing  system  of  pro- 
hibition (which,  despite  the  auibble  about  voidness  and 
voidableness,  has  notoriously  been  recognized  in  England 
from  time  immemorial). 

tVoil.  Cant.  Obs.  rare,  [prob.  ad.  F.  t^?//^.]  A 
town. 

i8ax  Life  D.  Haggart  {ed.  2)  67  The  whole  voil  was  in  an 
uproar.     x8»3  Ecan  Grose's  Diet.  Vulg.  7'.,  Voil,  a  town. 

II  Voile  v^wal).  [F.  voile  Veil  sb.^  A  thin 
semi-transparent  cotton  or  woollen  material  much 
used  for  blouses  and  dresses. 

1889  Pall  Mall  G.  25  June  6/1  Another  dress  was  made  of 


a  material  called  voile,  in  biscuit  colour.  1898  ll'cs/m. 
I  Gaz.  5  May  3/2  The  term  '  voile '  covers  a  variety  of  makes 
of  stuff,  some  like  muslin,  some  like  cloth.  1899  Daily  News 
20  April  8/4  The  veiling  that  was  so  popular  some  years 
since,  but  which  is  now  called  '  voile  '. 

attrib.  1898  li'estm.  Gaz.  9  Sept.  3/3  A  charming  dress  of 
white  voile  cashmere. 

II  Voilette  (vwale*t).     [F.,  dim.  of  prec] 

1.  A  little  veil. 

x863  P^ftg-  Worn.  Dom.  Mag.  IV.  237/2  The  bonnet  is  of 
white  terry  velvet,  made  with  a  voilette  of  lace.  1902 
Westm.  Gaz.  16  Oct.  3/1  The  American  whimsical,  grace- 
ful draping  of  a  veil  of  velvet-spotted  chiffon  has  given  rise 
to  a  remarkably  pretty  voilette  in  the  shops  there. 

2.  A  kind  of  thin  dress  material, 

1^08  Westm.  Gaz.  29  June  10/2  A  gown  made  in  fine 
voilette,  trimmed  with  lace  insertion. 

tVoillance.  Obs.-~^  In  5  woillaunce.  [a. 
OF.  {bieti)voiiiance  (mod.F.  -veiliance),  ad.  L. 
{bcnc)voleiitia  benevolence.]     (Good)will. 

142a  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Prlv.  123  'I'han  gouerneye 
hanie  wyth  good  Woillaunce  and  bonerte. 

f  Vome,  obs.  (southern  dial.)  van  FoiN  v. 

X596  Hakisgton  Metam.Ajax  Prol.  Bvb,  Forto  voineor 
strike  below  the  girdle,  we  counted  it  base  and  too  cowardly. 

tVoirably,  adv.  Obs.~^  [f.  OF.  voirabk^  f. 
voire  true.]      Truly,  veritably. 

X50X  in  Lett.  Rick.  Ill  ^  Hen.  VII  (Rolls)  I.  165  The 
king  of  Ro[ mains]  may  voirahly  saye  that  the  same  amytee 
in  as  [much]  as  it  is  perpeiuall.  .oughte  not  to  be  availlable 
to  the  said  rehelles. 

II  Voir  dire  (vwar  dfr).  Laxv.  Also  7  voire. 
[OF.  voirXxxkty  the  truth  +  dire  to  say.]  (See  quots. 
1701  and  1768). 

1676  T.  W.  Office  of  Clerk  of  Assize  G  j,  Such  person  so 
produced  for  a  witness,  may  be  examined  upon  a  Voire 
Dire.  1701  Co^vclCs  Interpr.  s.v.,  When  it  is  pray'd  upon 
a  Trial  at  Law,  that  a  Witness  may  be  sworn  upon  a 
Voir  dire ;  the  meaning  is,  he  shall  upon  his  Oath  speak  or 
declare  the  truth.  1768.  Blackstone  Comiii.  III.  332  If 
however  the  court  has,  upon  inspection,  any  doubt  of  the 
age  of  the  party,.,  it  may.  .examine  the  infant  himself  upon 
an  oath  of  voir  dire,  veritatem  dicere,  that  js,  to  make  true 
answer  to  such  questions  as  the  court  shall  demand  of  him. 
1834  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  232  .•^11  the  persons  most  intimately 
connected  with  Ireland  are  examined  on  the  voir  dire. 

Vols,  obs.  f.  Voice  sb. 

tVoisdie.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  Sc,  woidie. 
[a.  OF.  vo'isdie,  voidie  :  see  Vaidie.]  Cunning, 
stratagem,  sleight. 

137s  Barbour  Bruce  ix.  747  >he  suld  press  till  deren^e  ^our 
richt,  And  nocht  with  woidie  [MS.  woidre]  na  with  sticht. 
[/bid.  X.  516  the  correct  reading  is  probably  voidy.]  1390 
GowER  Co"f.  III.  217  Nou  schalt  tnou  biere  a  gret  mer- 
vaile,  With  what  voisdie  that  he  wroghte. 

fVoisin,  a.  Obs.~^  [a.V.voisin:—h.vtctn~umf 
-us  ViciNE  fl.]     Neighbouring. 

1527  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  iii.  II.  129  The  voisin 
Realmes  and  Lordships  shuld  be  in  hassarde. 

t  Voi'Sinage.  Obs.  Also  6-7  voicinage,  7 
voysinage.  [a.  F.  voisinage^  {.  voisin  :  cf.  prec. 
and  Vicinage.] 

1.  The  fact  of  being  neighbouring  or  near. 

x66s  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  {1677)  283  Erzirum  is  a  Town 
of  great  strength,  .and  by  reason  of  its  voicinage  to  the  Per- 
sian Dominions  usually  made  the  place  of  rendezvous,  when 
the  Turks  have  any  design  against  that  Empire.  i68x 
Burnet  Hist.  Ref  II.  r.  203  Worcester  and  Glocester  had 
been  united,  by  reason  of  their  Voicinage. 

2.  The  neighbourhood  ;  the  adjoining  district. 
X642  Jer.   Taylor   Episc.    xxi.    n^    All    the    Presbyters 

that  came  from  Ephesus  and  the  voisinage.  X647  —  Lib. 
Proph.  Ep.  Ded.  5,  I  had  no  Books  of  my  own  here, 
nor  any  in  the  voisinage.  1673  H.  Stubbe  Further  Vitid. 
Dutch  War  4  We  in  the  City  and  Country  do  repine,  com- 
plain and  rage,  till  the  whole  Voisinage  prove  Male-content. 
X678  Sancroft  in  Bp.  Wake  Charge{i-jo6)  43  Three  Priests 
..,  who  are  of  the  Voisinage  where  the  Person  testified  of, 
resides. 

b.  The  neighbourhood  (?/"  a  place. 

1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  11.  Sect.  x.  2  There  hapned 
to  be  a  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  in  the  voisinage  of  his 
dwelling.  1660  —  Ductor  i.  iv.  rule  a  §13  It  occasioned 
the  death  of  all  the  little  babes  in  the  city  and  voisinage  of 
Bethlehem.  1720  S.  Parkkr  Biblioth.  Bibl.  I.  415  A  City 
came  to  be  built  in  the  Voisinage  of  this  Holy  Place. 

tVoisom.  Obs.  rare.  Also 6  voysom.  [ad. 
OY.avoeson^  var.  oi  avoueson  :  see  VowsON,]  An 
ad  vow  son. 

XS38  l^est.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  77  The  voysom  of  one  beni- 
fice.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  154  b.  Pope  Paule 
by  his  deputes  ordeyned  a  reformation,  touching  the  abuses 
of  the  Churche,  as  permutations,  voisomes,  benefices  incom- 
patibles. 

fVoisour.  Obsr^.  [ad.  OF.  voisure,  var. 
vosure,  vousure,  etc.  (mod.F.  voussure) :  cf.  Vous- 
SOIR.]     Vaulting. 

c  "375  Cursor  M.  2278  (Fairf.)  Tborow  Jw  grundwal  of  J?is 
tour  flum  rennis  wij>  grete  voisour. 

Voist,  variant  of  F018T  v.^^  VousT  v. 

Voit,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Vote  sb. 

li  Voiture  (vwatwr).  [F.  voiture :— L.  vectura, 
i.  veci-y  ppl.  stem  of  vehere  to  convey.  Cf.  Vet- 
TURA.]     A  carriage  or  conveyance ;  a  vehicle. 

x698\y.  King  tr.  Sorbiere's  Journ.  Lond.  6,  I  drew  these 
Surprising  Conclusions.  First  that  a  Hackney  is  a  miser- 
able Voiture  (etcj.  1698  M.  Lister  Journ.  Paris  {1699)  13 
Hackneys  and  Chairs,  which  here  are  the  most  nasty  and 
miserable  Voiture  that  can  be.  X716  Lady  M.  W.  Mon- 
tagu Let.  to  C'tess  of  Mar  3  Aug.,  I.,  went  in  the  long- 
boat to  Helvoetsluys,  where  we  had  voitures  to  carry  us  to 


the  Brill.  1750  H.Walpole  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  46 
Having  caused  an  easy  voiture  to  be  made,  I  undertook  the 
journey  in  it.  1779  Warner  in  Jesse  Selwyn  ^-  Contentp. 
(1844)  IV.  32  But  It  rained  hard,  and  I  could  get  no  voiture 
till  I  was  forced  to  go  to  my  engagement  with  Lady  Lam- 
hert.  1814  sporting  Mag.  XLIV.  60  To  say  a  few  words, 
in  the  way  of  compliment,  to  the  driver  of  anotber  voiture. 
1840  Arnold  in  Life  <V  Corr.  (1844)  II.  App.  C  418  Weare 
again  in  voiture,  going  along  the  edge  of  the  sea  in  the  port 
of  Naples. 

b.  transf.  andyf^'. 
X718  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to  Abhi  Conti  31  July, 
I  hired  an  ass  (the  only  voiture  to  be  had  there).  X725  De 
Foe  Fty.  round  World  (1840)  347  This  was  the  voiture  with 
which  they  conveyed  themselves  quite  down  to  the  sea,  and 
one  of  these  boats  it  was  that  we  spied .  .coming  to  us  in  the 
bay.  X746  Chestkrf.  Lett.  9  Oct.  (1774)  J.  197  In  this 
journey,  the  understanding  is  the  voiture  that  must  carry 
you  through. 

II  Voiturette  (vwat/Vrct).  [F.,  dim.  of  prec] 
A  small  motor  vehicle. 

1897  Daily  Ne^vs  26  July  5/5  Three  motor  bicycles,  thir- 
teen tricycles,  eight  voitureites  or  quadricycles  with  one 
wheel  fore  and  aft  and  two  in  the  middle  and  with  one  or 
two  seats.  1901  Contevtp.  Rev.  Jan.  107  It  is  far  better  to 
get  a  small  car  or  a  voiturette. 

II  Voiturier  (vwat«rigr).  [F.,  f.  voiture  Voi- 
ture :    see   -ier.]     The   driver  of  a  carriage  or 

coach. 

1763  Smollett  Trav.  v,  I  have  hired  a  berlin  and  four 
horses  to  Paris,  for  fourteen  Louis  d'ors ;  two  of  which  the 
voiturier  is  obliged  to  pay  for  a  permission  from  the  farmers 
of  the  post.  1782  J.  Douglas  Trav.  Auecd.  I.  41  The 
voiturier  said  he  was  in  haste,  and  opened  the  door  of  the 
diligence.  1818  Mrs.  Shelley  in  Dowden  Shelley  (1887)  II. 
188  After  dinner  our  voiturier  comes.  1849  J.  ¥or}^es  Physic. 
Holiday  iv.  (1850)  44  We  arranged.,  with  a  voiturier,  to 
take  us  to  Scbafifhausen  the  following  day.  X878  Bosw, 
Smith  Carthage  434  A  few  shopkeepers,  indeed,  and  most 
of  the  voituriers  are  Italian.         , 

II  Voitnrin.  [F.,  f.  voiture  (cf.  prec),  after  It. 
vetturino  Vetturino.] 

1.  The  driver  of  a  voiture  ;  a  voiturier. 

1768  Sterne  Sent.  Journ.,  Case  of  Delicacy^  I  contracted 
with  a  voiiurin  to  take  his  time  with  a  couple  of  mules, 
X790  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  Miss  Berry  9  Nov.,  I  am  not 
surprised  at  your  finding  voiturins,  or  anybody,  or  anything 
dearer,  c  1832  Mrs.  Shkrwood  in  I^ife  xxx.  (1847)  524  We 
have  to  thank  our  landlord,  who  hurried  us  away  under  the 
pretence  that  tlie  voiiurin  we  had  hired  to  drive  us  to  Nice 
was  obliged  to  be  off  that  very  morning. 

2.  A  carriage  for  hire,  a  voiture. 

X768  Sterne  Sent.  Journ.,  Case  of  Delicacy,  A  voiturin 
arrived  with  a  lady  in  it,  and  her  servant-maid.  1768 
Baretti  Acc.  Mann.  Italy  II.  315  Mr.  Sharpe's  advice.. of 
hiring  voiturins  through  Savoy. 

Voivode  (voi'vJud).  Forms :  a.  6  voy-, 
voiuoda,  voivoda.  0.  7  uoiuod,  7,  9  voyvode, 
9  voivode.  7.  9  woivode, -wode,  woywod.  [ad. 
liulg.  and  Serb,  vojvoda,  Czech,  vojevoda^  Pol. 
wojewoda,  Russ.  voevoda,  whence  also  Roum.  voe- 
vodcy  -vod,  mod.L.  voivoda,  mod.Gr,  ^ot^(55a(j.] 
=  Vaivode. 

0.  X570  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1599)  I.  401  When  we  should 
haue  deliuered  him  with  the  rest  of  his  felowes  vnto  the 
Voiuodaes  officers.  Ibid,,  Kneze  Yoriue  your  Maiesties 
Voiuoda  at  Plasco.  1599  Ibid.  11.  i.  igS  Voyuoda  of  Bog- 
dania,  &  Valacbia. 

)3.  x6i4  Selden  Titles  Honor  249  That  of  Vaiuod  or  Uoi- 
uod, vsd  in  other  parts  of  the  Eastern  Europe,  being,  I 
think,  a  Slauonig,  or  Windish  word.  x686  W.  Hedges 
Diaiy  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  232,  I  went  to  visit  and  present  y« 
Voyvode  &  Musellim  of  Diarbikeer.  1833  R.  Pinkerton 
Russia  III  Now  but  an  insignificant-looking  place,  though 
formerly  the  residence  of  a  Voivod.  1869  Tozer  Highl. 
Turkey  1. 141  The  protectorate,  .passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hospodars  or  Voyvodes  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  X884 
W.  Carr  Montenegro  22  By  repeated  efforts  the  voivode 
maintains  with  difficulty  a  position  on  the  coast. 

V.  1847  S.  Austin  Rankers  Hist.  Ref.  III.  31  He  encour- 
aged Francis  I.  to  keep  alive  the  agitation  in  Germany,., 
and  to  support  the  Woiwode  of  Transylvania.  1847  Mrs. 
A.  Kerr  tr.  Ranke's  Hist.  Servia  xvi.  303  Amongst  those 
executed  before  Belgrade  were  venerable  Senators  . .  and 
aged  and  renowned  Woiwodes.  1868  Daily  Tel.  1  Sept., 
To  be  prince  of  its  park,  lord  of  its  lake,  ruler  of  its  river, 
and  woiwode  of  its  woods. 

attrib.  j888  E.  Gerald  Land  beyond  Forest  xxxiii.  II. 
84  Only  such  Tziganes  are  supposed  to  be  eligible  as  are 
descended  from  a  VVoywod  family. 

Voi'VOdesllip.  Also  woiwod-,  woywod-, 
[f.  prec.  +  -SHIP.J^ 

1.  The  district  or  province  governed  by  a  voivode. 
1792  Morse  Amer.  Geo^.  (1794)  662  Great  Poland  ..  is 

subdivided  into  12  districts,  called  woiwodships.  1703 
State  Papers  in  Ann.  Reg.  228  Following  the  border  of  the 
voivodshipofVilna.  X837 /V««j' Cy*:/.  VIII.  133/1  Cracow, 
a  republic,  .formerly  part  of  the  woywodship  or  palatinate 
of  the  same  name  In  the  Kingdom  of  Poland. 

2.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  voivode. 

x886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  16/2  Multiplying  the  candidates 
for  the  voivodeship.  Ibid.  17/2  Serban.  .was  raised  to  the 
voivodeship  of  Walachia. 

Voiz,  obs.  form  of  Voice  sb. 

*Vok(e,  obs.  variants  of  Folk  sb. 

tVoke.  Sc.  Obs.—^  [Of  obscure  origin.] 
Arrogance,  vanity,  conceit. 

a  1508  in  Laing  Golagrus  ff  Gaivane  (1827)  111.  20  Thou 
schryne  secrete  of  stinkand  voke  &  pride. 

Voky,  VOkie  (vJ»'ki),  a.  Sc.  Also  S  vowkie. 
[f.  prec]  Pioud,  vain,  elated.  (In  first  quot.  as 
sb.  personified.) 

«i5io  Douglas  K.  Hart  11.523  To  Vant  and  Voky  3e 


VOL. 

6eir  this  rowm  slef.  1599  James  Melvill  Diary  (1842)  459 
That  gossopc.was  na  Utle  vokie  for  getting  of  the  bern's 
name.  X755  R.  Forbes  Jml,fr.  London  in  Ajax's  Sp.  30, 
I  was  fidgin  fain  an'  unco  vokie  fan  I  gat  out  oner  her. 
i7<S8  Ross  Hehnore  ill.  108  Of  your  consent.  .I'm  mair  nor 
fain,  And  \owkie  \ed.  2  vokie]  that  I  can  ca'  you  my  ain. 
1871  Alexander yt^AwflyC/M  XXX vii,  He  wasmetat  the  door 
by  his  mamma,  who  was  in  the  mood  described  as  '  vokie '. 

Vol  (vf?l).  Her.  Also  8  vole,  voll.  [F.  vol 
flight,  f,  voUri—V.,  voldre  to  fly.]  Two  wings 
displayed  and  joined  at  the  base. 
^  iTaa  NisBET  Sysi.  Her.  u.  v.  I.  363  When  two  Wings  are 
joined  together,  they  are  then  called  a  Vole,  or  two  Wings 
in  Lure.  174a  Ibid.  iv.  v.  II,  14  A  Crown  relevant  with 
Flowers,  and  issuing  out  of  it  a  Demi  Lion  between  two 
Volls  for  Crest.  1780  Edmondson  Her.  II,  Voi^  in  the 
French  blazon,  is  two  wings  conjoined  and  expanded.  1864 
BouTELL  Heraldry  Hist.  ^  Pop.  x.  (ed.  3)  64  'I'he  two 
wings  of  an  Eagle  displayed,  when  conjoined  and  borne  as 
a  charge,  are  blazoned  as  a  VoL  Ibid,  xxxii.  466  Out  of  a 
crest-coronet  a  vol  az.  and  or. 

Vol,  southern  ME.  var.  Full  a.  and  adv. ;  var. 
Vole  sb.^ ;  obs.  Sc.  var.  Well  sb.^  Wool. 

Vol.,  abbrev.  of  Volume. 

(fl)  1683  {iitle\  An  Impartial  Collection  of  the  Great 
Affairs  of  State,..  By  John  Nalson,  LL.D.  Vol.  I.  Ibid., 
Vol.  11.  x«5  T.  Hearne  R.  Brunne's  Chron.  (1810)  I. 
p.  xcii,  At  the  End  of  the  first  Vol.  of  Leland's  Itin.  1790 
J.  Williams  Shrove  Tuesday  in  A  Cabinet  etc.  (1794)  33 
I'll  purchase  Sherlock,  Drelincourt  and  Dodd,  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  old  Jerome's  vols.  1806  Beresford  Miseries 
Hum.  Life  vl  i,  A  few  odd  vols,  of  the  R.icing  Calendar. 
a  1883  Fagge  Princ.  Sf  Pract.  Med.  {i836)  1. 980  A  coloured 
plate  in  vol.  xxx  of  the  '  Pathological  Transactions  '. 

{b)  1864  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  533,  2  voL  chlorine  with  i 
vol.  hydride  of  ethyL 

II  Vola  (vJn-la^  Aftat.  [L.  vola^  in  the  same 
sense.]     The  hollow  of  the  hand  or  foot. 

1693  T.  Blancards  P/iys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Vola^  the  Palm  of 
the  Hand;  aUo  the  Cavity  of  the  Foot.  i7a8  Chambers 
Cycl.  S.V  Hand,  The  Metacarpus,  which  is  the  Body  of  the 
Hand,  including  the  Dorsum  and  Vola.  x8o8  Barclay 
Muscular  Motions  p.  xx,  An  aspect  towards  the  side  on 
which  the  radius  is  situated  is  radial,  ..and  if  towards  the 
side  on  which  the  vola  or  Qtva^i  is  situated,  thenal. 

t  Vola'cions,  a.  Obs~^  [f.  L.  vol-dre  to  fly  + 
-ACious.]     Fitted  for,  given  to,  flying. 

1653  H.  More  Antid.  Atheism  n.  xi,  (1712)  73  But 
the  reason  is,  because  they  are  Birds  less  volacious.  1706 
Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Volacious^  apt  or  fit  to  fly ;  as  A 
Volacious  Creature, 

Volage,  a.    Also  6  Sc  vollage.    [a.  OF.  and 

F.  volage  (vMa,:^),  f.  voier-.—L,  voldre  to  fly,] 
Giddy,  foolish ;  fickle,  inconstant.  (In  later  liter- 
ary use  reintroduced  from  mod.  French.)  Also 
in  comb,  volage-brained. 

laj^  Chaucek  Horn.  Rase  1284  She  fulfilled  of  lusty- 
nesse,  That  was  not  yit  twelve  yeer  of  age,  With  herte 
wylde,  and  thought  vobge.  c\^Z6—  Mane.  T,  135  Whan 
phebus  wyf  had  sent  for  hir  lemman  Anon  J>ajr  wrou^ten  al 
her  wil  volage.  ?  i4o»  QurxLEV  Ballades  xvii.  in  Vorksh, 
Arch.  yrnl.  (1909)  XX.  49  Vnto  Gawayn  may  he  be  resem- 
I'iyng.  Curteys  of  ioue,  hot  he  wa^  ouer  volage.  1480 
Caxton  Ovid's  Metam.  xiv.  ii.  (Roxb.)  56  b,  He  [Eneas] 
hath  the  hcrie  harde,  volage  &  more  orageo(u5l  than  the  see. 
1509  Barclav  Shyp  of  Folys  (1570)  104  A  woman,  variable 
as  the  winde  Ileing  of  hir  love  unstable  and  volage.  c  isao 
Barclay  yugurtha  (1557)  66  ,\s  a  volage  brained  man  he 
fullye  determined  agayne  to  begynne  and  continue  the 
warre.. rather  then  to  yelde  hym  selfe  to  dcathe  or  cap- 
tivitie.  1549  Compl,  0/  Scotlande  \.  *2  Oure  vit  is  ouer 
fcbil,  oure  ingyne  ouer  harde,  oure  thochtis  ouer  voltage, 
ande  oure  aeiris  ouer  schort  a  z/aa  Ld.  Fountainhall  De- 
cisions  itj$^)  I.  484  Some  doubted  how  far  such  volage  ex- 
pressions inferred  treason,  being  but  lubricum  linguae, 
a  «773  Mrs.  E.  Montagu  in  Garrick's  Private  Corr.{\%xi) 
II.  375  Lord  Lyttelton  is  more  volage,  more  difficult  to  fix, 
than  any  of  Messieurs  les  Maccaronis.  [i8a5  jAMtESON 
Suppl.  S.V.,  He's  unco  volage  o'  his  siller.]  1845  Jane 
Robinson  Whitehall  xxii,  As  naturally  alluring  as  beds  of 
flowers  to  the  volage  butterfly.  1859  Mrreoitii  R.  Ptrverel 
xKxvi,  Both  (parties]  arc  volage:  wine,  tobacco,  and  the 
moon,  influence  both  alike.  1865'  Ouida  '  Strathmare  vl.  I. 
94  The  volage,  and  somewhat  indiscreet  Princesse  de  Lurine. 

Hence  fVo'laffonesa.  Obs. 

J633  Ld.  Wariston  Diary  (S.H.S.)  179  The  fear  of  folks 
speaking,  rayling,  and  jesting  at  my  sudatne  chainge  and 
volagnfrs  disuaded  me. 

Volageons,  a.  Sc  tObs.  Also  5  walageous. 
[a.  AF.  volag{e)otts,  f.  volage :  see  prcc]  =  Vo- 
lage a. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  viu.  455  He  wes  bath  )onng,  stout, 
and  h:lloun,  Richt  ioly  als,  and  volageous  [MS.  E.  walage- 
ousj.  Ibid.  X.  553,  I  was  sum  dele  volageous  \mS.  E. 
walageous],  And  fufit  ane  vench  her  in  the  totine.  x88a 
Jamieson's  Sc.  Diet.  IV.  699  Volageous,  adj.,  very  light, 
giddy,  or  boastful.     Clydesldale]. 

fVolaille.  Obs.-"-  In  5  vollayle.  [a.  OF. 
volaille :— late  L.  voldtilia  fowls,  neut.  pt  of  L, 
voldiilis,  I.  voldre  to  fly.]     Poultry  ;  fowls. 

1^4  Ma /don  Bye-iazu  in  Essex  Herald  (iSS.)  ir  April 
6  /a  There  shall  be  no  man  on  the  market  day . .  selle,  ne  uye 
ne  flesh,  ne  fyshe,  vollayle,  ne  other  vy taylc, . .  tyl  the  hour 
of  pry  me. 

t  Volalkali.     CAem.    Obs.    [f.  Vol(atile)  a, 

+  Alkali.]     Volatile  alkali ;  ammonia. 

[c  1789  Encyci.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  IV.  438/2  Vol.  alkali.]  1796 
Kirwan  FAem.  Mm.  (ed,  2)  II.  7  As  pure  Volalkali  consists 
of  mephitic.air  and  inflammable  air  concreted  together. 
'79?  —  Geol.  Ess.  v.  142  Margrafif.. found  it  to  yield  volal* 
kali  from  some  remains  of  the  putrid  wood  that  were  still 
contained  in  it. 

Volant  (vJo'lant),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6  wolant, 
[a.  K.  volant,  pres,  pple,  of  voler^  also  as  sb. ;  or 
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ad.  L,  volant',  volans,  pres.  pple.  oi  voldre  to  fly. 
Cf.  also  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  volatile.  In  i  b  and  3  placed 
after  the  nonn.] 

A.  adj.  fl.  a.  Riding  at  full  gallop,  Obs.  rare, 
a  1S48  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII,  57  They  ranne  volant 
one  as  fast  as  he  might  ouertake  the  other.  Ibid.  58  b,  After 
that  ye  king  &  his  aides  had  performed  their  courses,  thei 
ranne  volant  at  al  commers.  [Hence  in  Holinsbed  and 
Baker.] 

fb.  Mil.   So  constituted  as  to  be  capable  of 
rapid  movement  or  action.  (Cf.  Flying  ppl.  a.  4d,) 

a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII,  167  b,  Certain  French- 
men., came  before  Alexandrie  &  there  kept  a  siege  volant. 
1560  Maitland  in  E.  Russell  Maitland  of  L.  {1912)  ii.  57 
For  lack  of  money  the  camp  volant  cannot  continue.  1577 
HoLissHED  Hist.  Scot.4,^<)ll  \nChron.  I, The  French  army 
in  Scotland., determined  with  a  siege  volant  to  keepe  the 
Englishmen  in  Hadington  from  vitayles  and  all  other  re- 
liefe.  1617  MoRVSON  ///«,  11.  160  Out  of  these  Regiments 
was  raised  a  squadron  volante  (or  flying  Regiment)  which 
onely  was  to  answere  Alarums.  Ibid.  176  Sir  Henrie 
Powers  squadron  volant  (or  flying  Regiment).  1633  T. 
Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  11.  xxi.  (1821)  415  The  Regiment  volant 
(commanded  by  Sir  Harvie  Power),  1647  Clarendon  Hist, 
Reb.  VL  §268  He  sent  Charles  Cavendish..,  with  a  Party 
Vdlant  of  Horse  and  Dragoons,  into  Lincolnshire. 
+  c.  Hovering  between  two  sides.   Obs.-^ 

a  1734  North  Examen  i,  ii.  §  25  (1740)  42  He  was  not, 
like  the  Party  volant,  waiting  for  Profers  todeterminehim. 

+  2.  Volant  piece,  an  addition  to  the  front  of  a 
helmet  as  a  protection  for  the  face,  used  especially 
in  tournaments.   Obs. 

1509-10  in  Meyrick  Anc.  Armour  (1824)  II.  251  These 
four  knights  shall  present  themselves,  .in  barneys  for  the  tylt 
without  tachc  or  breket,  wolant  pcce  on  the  bedde  [etc.]. 
a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII,  123  To  whiche  coyffe  or 
bassenet  neuer  armorer  taketh  hede,  for  it  is  euerniore 
couered  with  the  viser,  barbet  and  volant  pece.  [1824 
Mevrick  Anc.  Armour  11.  263  The  grand-guard,  volant 
piece  and  gard  de  bras  were  put  on  with  nuts  which  rendered 
pincers  necessary.] 

3,  //er.  Of  birds,  etc. :  Represented  as  flying^ 
having  the  wings  expanded  as  if  in  flight. 

Many  special  varieties,  as  volant  descendant,  displayed, 
expansed,  etc.,  are  explained  in  Berry's  Encyci.  Herald. 
(c  1828)  I.  Gloss. 

157a  Bossewell  Armorie  11.  29  b,  R.  beareth  Sable  and 
Argente.,two  Faucons  volante,  and  a  Greyhoundecursante. 
1599  R.LiNCHE  Poutttain  Anc.  fiction  Fiij  b,  Downefrom 
his  shoulders  depended  a  vestement,  wherein  was  curiously 
proportioned  the  head  of  Medusa, .  .on  the  one  side  of  him 
were  placed  certaine  Eagles  volant.  i^xoQmixiu  Heraldry 
m.  xxiii.*i72  Heere  also  you  see  one  gesture  of  a  Fowle- 
volant.  16S4  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1980/4  A  Coat  of  Armes  being 
a  Faulcon  volant  between  3  Mullets  with  distinction  of  a 
lialf  Moon.  17*8  Chambers  CycL,  Volant,  in  Heraldry,  is 
when  a  Bird  m  a  Coat  of  Arms  is  drawn  flying,  or  having 
its  Wings  spread  out.  1S38  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  143/2  Birds, 
according  to  their  attitudes,  are  blazoned  Volant,  Displayed, 
Preying,  etc.  1B64  Boutrll  Her.  Hist.  4-  Pop.  iii.  (ed,  3) 
66  .\z.  three  butterthes  volant  or. 

4.  Flying ;  able  to  fly,  capable  of  flight. 

1665  Sir  T.  Hbrbert  Trav.  (1677)  385  This  is  the  onely 
four-footed  Be.ist  that's  volant.  X698  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  167 
As  to  the  Fire- Flies,.. I  take  them  to  be  a  Glow-Worm  Vo- 
lant. 1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  90.  3/1  With  Engine  fatal  to 
the  Volant  Kind.  1759  Johnson  Rasselnswx,  I  have  con< 
sidcred  the  structure  of  all  volant  animals.  1789  Mrs. 
Piozzi  Joum.  France  I.  366  A  kind  of  volant  beetle.  i8>a 
T,  Taylor  ApuUius  300  In  every  part  of  the  world  there 
are  animals  adapted  to  the  several  parts,  the  volant  living  in 
the  air,  and  the  gradient  on  the  earth.  1830  Eraser's  Mag. 
I.  222  The  volant,  bright-plumaged  birds  of  heaven.  1876 
Farrar  Marllf.  Serrn.  xv.  142  Then  shall  thousands  of 
volant  angels  bear  us  down  upon  their  wings. 

/ig.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  v.  i.  f  50  English  silver  now 
was  current,  and  our  gold  volant  in  the  Popes  Courts.  1789 
E.  Darwin  Bot.  Gard.  11.  (1791)  60  The  first.  .Weighs  with 
.nice  ear  the  vowel,  liquid,  surd,  And  breaks  in  syllables 
the  volant  word.  1796  Bukney  Mem.  Metastasio  I.  351 
Let  me  in  volant  thought  Ideal  bliss  renew.  1818  Bp.  J. 
Jebb  Life  Sf  Lett.  Ixvii.  619  But,  alas,  my  paper  wings  are 
very  rarely  volant  1840  Mrs.  Trollops  in  New  Monthly 
Mag,  LX.  40  A  sort  of  volant  admiration  that  seemed  ready 
to  take  wing,  and  fly  off  in  whatever  direction  he  might 
please  to  indicate.  1898  Merkdith  Poems,  Napoleon  1.  11 
Reverberant  notes  and  long  blew  volant  Fame. 
b.  trans/.  Connected  with  flying. 

1748  Richardson  C/ar/Vrjj  VI.  3  But  here,.. to  carry  on 
the  volant  metaphor..,  is  a  pretty  little  Miss  letcj. 

6,  Of  things:  Passing  rapidly  through  the  air  or 
space,  as  if  by  flight;  floating  lightly  in  the  air. 

1603  Hollano  Plutarch's  Mor.  639  Alexander  the  Great, 
..who. .lanced  himselfe  in  maner  of  a  starre  volant  in  the 
aire,  leaping  out  of  the  East  into  the  West,  Ibid.  791  The 
intelligent  nature  of  heaven,  be  [Plato]  calleth,  a  Chariot 
volant,  to  wit,  the  harnionicall  motion  and  revolution  of  the 
world.  1687  A.  LovELL  tr.  Thcvenot's  Trav.  11.  i.  xii.  54  It 
may  be  thought  that  these  fires  volant  proceed  from  sul- 
phurous exhalations  that  rise  out  of  the  Earth.  1789  Mrs. 
Piozzi  yoitm.  France  II.  286  The  volant  shadows  that 
cross  our  British  hills.  fj^\r\  Spirit  Pub.  yrnls.  (i-jgg)  II. 
167  The  eddying  smoke,  quick  flame,  and  volant  spark. 
«8i3  T.  Busby  Lucretius  II.  iv.  Comm,  p.  vii.The  poet  dis- 
tinguishes the  volant  films  of  substances  from  other  por- 
tions of  bodies.  1831  Camcbell  View/r.  St.  Leonard's  75 
Men's  volant  homes  that  measure  liquid  space  On  wheel  or 
wing.  1840  Mrs.  F.  Trollopk  IVidow  Married  xx'n.  150 
She  had  always  some  volant  ribbon  or  floating  scarf  to 
attend  to  and  arrange.  1665  A  thenxum  15  July  78/3  The 
car  volant  of  Armida. 

b.  Moving  rapidly  or  lightly ;  active,  nimble. 
Also^^.  of  discourse. 

1650  ^VELDON  Crt.  Jas.  /,  176  Now  have  I  brought  this 
great  Kings  Reign  to  an  end,  in  a  volant  discourse,  and 
shall  give  you  his  Character  in  briefe.    1667  Milton  P.  L. 


VOLABY. 

XI.  561  His  volant  touch  Instinct  through  all  proportions 
low  and  high  Fled  and  pursu'd  transverse  the  resonant 
fugue.  1708  J.  Philips  Cyder  11.  75  Bards  with  volant 
touch  Traverse  loquacious  strings.  1753  Richakdson 
Grandison  (1781)  I.  xxxvi.  251  Yes,  my  volant,  my  self-con- 
ducted quill,  begin  with  the  Sister.  1759  (H.  Dalrymple] 
Woodstock  {,\-jb\)  13  Their  volant  finders  o'er  the  chorded 
lyre.  With  modulating  touch  the  artists  ply.  1805  H.  K. 
White  Rem.  (1825)  95, 1  could.. in  the  caverns  of  the  ocean 
flood,  thrid  the  light  mazes  of  thy  volant  foot.  1828  Lights 
ff  S/iades  II.  277  Those  dexter  fingers,  such  volant  sum- 
moners  of  sound.  1897  Dowden  French  Lit.  v.  iii.  367  He 
knew  how  to  wing  his  verses  with  a  volent  [sic]  refrain. 
f  c.  Of  colours  :  Changing,  iridescent.  Obs.~~^ 
1616  I.ANK  Contn.  Sgr.'s  T.  xl  204  note.  All  colors 
vanned,  save  white,.,  wiih  all  new  volant  dies  of  gallant 
dresse. 

6.  Characterized  by,  of  the  nature  of,  flight. 
x8i8  Mrs.  Iliff  Corfu  Poems  (ed,  2)  98  The  games,  the 

race,  the  wrestlers  meed  ;  'I'he  discus  urged  with  volant 
speed,  183X  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIX.  263  What  godlike  grace 
in  that  volant  motion  !  1863  Lyell  Antiq.  Man  xxii.  446  A 
change  from., volant  to  non- volant  habits  of  living.  1891 
C.  E.  Craddcck  In  ^  Stranger  People's*  Country  xvi.  312 
He  turned  to  catch  through  the  trees  a  flitting  glimpse  of 
her  light  dress,  her  volant  attitude,  as  she  sped  silently  and 
secretly  back  to  the  waiting  group  on  the  porch. 

7.  Flounced;  frilled.   (Cf.  sense  3  below.) 

190a  Daily  Tel.  2  Aug.  3/2  The  seamed  skirt.. has  the 
preference  over  the  volant  skirt. 

B.  sb,  1 1.   To  act.,  to  keep  {upon)^  the  volant,  to 
hover  between  two  parties,  sides,  or  opinions.  Obs. 

avji/^  North  Examen  i.  ii.  §64.  (ij^o)  63  And  so  they 
kept  the  Volant  a  good  While,  and  did  not  declare  on 
which  Side  they  would  fall.  Ibid.  in.  vi.  §69.474  The  Dutch 
had  acted  the  volant,  and  done  enough,  on  the  one  Side  or 
the  other,  to  have  kept  the  Fire  alive,  a  1734  —  Lives  (1826) 
III.  336  He.. chose  to  keep  upon  the  volant,  free  to  dis- 
course and  censure  as  he  from  time  to  time  thought  fit. 

2.  =  Volant  piece  (see  sense  2  above).     rare~^. 
1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  714  Volant, a.  piece  of  steel 

on  a  helmet,  presenting  an  acute  angle  to  the  front. 

3.  A  flounce  or  frill. 

i88a  Caulfeild  &  Saward  Diet.  Needle^v.  515/1  Volant, 
the  French  term  denoting  either  a  flounce,  or  a  frill ;  both 
of  which  are  descriptions  of  dre^s  trimmings.  1908  Daily 
Chron.  17  June  6/5  Her  musHn  Empire  dress  had  a  deep 
white  cloth  '  volant  . 

4.  ==  Volet  2. 

1898  Daily  Nexvs  14  July  6/2  The  most  interesting  of  the 
late  acquisitions  is  the  pair  of  volants  or  shutters  to  Lio- 
nardo's  Holy  Family. 

Hence  Vclantly  adv.,  in  a  volant  manner. 

1876  J.  Ellis  Caesar  in  Egypt  98  Two  seraphs  hovering 
o'er  the  fragile  ark,  Its  puny  canvas  fanning  volantly, 

II  Volante  (v<7la-nttf).  [Sp.  :  sec  Volant  a.] 
A  two-wheeled  covered  carriage  drawn  by  a  horse 
ridden  by  a  postilion  (freq.  with  another  horse  at- 
tached at  the  side),  used  in  Spanish  countries. 

Recent  examples  refer  chiefly  to  Cuba. 

1791  J.  TowN.SF.ND  yourn.  .Spain  (1792)  I.  105  You  pay 
for  a  volante  with  a  good  mule,  attended  by  a  guide,  five 
shillings  a  day.  1817  Keatinge  Trav.  I.  55  He  is  an 
author  for  the  closet  (a  snug  parlour  we  should  say  in  Eng- 
land), and  not  for  a  volante.  1854  Uartlett  Mex.  Boundary 
I.  i,  STowards  evening.. we  took  a  volante  and  drove  out 
to  the  bishop's  palace.  1878  Masque  Poets  185  Drawn  (be- 
hind a  jaunty  Black-faced  posiilionj  in  a  gay  volante. 

HenceVolantier,  the  owner  or  driver  of  a  volante. 

1791  J.  TowNSEND  Journ.  Spain  I.  (1792)  77,  I  left  Mont- 
peflier  at  five  in  the  moining  with  a  volantier  of  Barcelona. 

Volante,  variant  of  Volunty  Obs, 

Volapiik,  -ptlk  (vfj-lap«k,  -puk).  [f.  vol  world 
(alteration  of  E.  w;(?r/i/)  +  «  connecting  vowel,  -k-piik 
speech  (alteration  of  E.  speak)."]  An  artificial 
language,  chiefly  composed  of  materials  from 
P^uropean  tongues,  invented  in  1879  by  a  German 
priest,  Johann  M.  Schlcyer,  as  a  means  of  inter- 
national communication.     Also  trans/. 

1885  Sat.  Rev.  3  Jan.  15/1  Volapiik  is  the  name  of  the  re- 
cently invented  world-language,  or  universal  tongue.  x888 
Contemp.  Rev,  Sept.  434  In  his  shop-fronts  the  Russian 
mercifully  interprets  his  CyrilHan  characters  by  that  original 
volapuk  of  the  world's  infancy,  the  picture.  1890  O.  W. 
Holmes  Oi-er  Tea-cups  v.  99  Music  will  be  the  universal 
language— the  Volapuk  of  spiritual  being. 

Hence  To'lapfiker,  Vo'lapilkist,  an  advocate  or 
student  of  Volapuk. 

^  1886  Pall  Mail  G.  30  Dec.  4/1  It  seems  that  the  VolapOk- 
ists  have  published  a  directory  giving  the  names  and 
addresses  of  its  disciples.  1887  Scott,  Leader  28  Nov.  4  As 
much  practice,  .as  in  the  case  of  a  living  language,  would 
be  needed  to  give  the  Volapuker  facility  in  dialogue. 

Volar  (v(?»'lai),  a.^  Anat.  [f.  VoLA-f-AR.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  the 
sole  of  the  foot ;  palmar. 

18x4  WiSHART  tr.  Scarpa's  Treat.  Hernia  Explan.  p.  xvi. 
The  term  z'olar'm  the  atlantal  extremities  is  restricted,  as  in 
common  anatomical  language,  to  the  parts  within  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  1870  Rollkston  Anim.  Life  9  Any  bone  of 
similar  function  in  connection  with  the  tendons  on  the  volar 
side  of  the  hand.  1885  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  I.  353 
Superficial  volar  [artery] :  Very  often  of  small  size,  so  small 
that  it  terminates  in  the  nmscles  of  the  thumb. 

Volar,  a.^  rare~^.  [f.  L.  vol-dre  to  fly.]  Em- 
ployed in  flying. 

1840  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  69  The  volar  membrane  is 
attached  more  or  less  near  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  10 
some  of  the  Rousseltes. 

Volary  (v^flari).  Now  rare.  Also  7  volarie, 
voUary,  7-8  volery.  [app.  ad.  F.  voHh-e,  after 
types  in  -aby,  -euy.] 
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VOLATB. 

L  A  large  bird-cage  ;  an  aviary.  Also  fig,  and 
in  fig.  context. 

1630  B.  JoNsoN  AVw  Inn  v.  i,  She.. now  sits  penitent  and 
solitary,  Like  ihe  forsaken  turtle,  in  the  volary  Of  the  light 
Heart,  the  cage,  she  hath  abused.  16^  Flecknoe  7>» 
Vears  Trav.  no  In  lieu  of  imagining  11  flying  about  the 
world,  we  may  imagin  it  rather  pent  up,  and  fluttering 
about  some  narrow  Bird-cage  or  volary.  1687  A.  Lovell 
tr.  Tkrvetict's  Traz:  11.  105  On  the  left  hand  before  a  Gar- 
den on  the  River-side,  there  is  a  Volary  full  of  rare  Fowl, 
as  Eitradges,  Peacocks  and  others,  i7i8  0zELi,tr.  Journe. 
fort'sVoy,  II.  235  Thegardens,  the  volaries,  the  dog-kfinnel, 
the  falconry,  the  square  and  baiar..  are  worth  seeing.  ?i743 
Lady  M.  W.  ^\q^^kkm  Lett.Jo  Mrs.  ForsUriiSgi)  IL  124, 
I  find  myself  so  improperly  lodged  as  if  i  inhabited  a  volery. 
I7sis  Mks.  Calderwood  in  Coltness  Coll,  (Maiiland  Club) 
186  Here  is  a  flat,  laid  out  like  a  partcire..  .and  a  volary, 
which  is  a  little  place  with  the  face  of  it  wire.  1891  Daily 
News  3  Sept.  5/3  Birds,  .living  happily  in.. confinement  in 
very  large  cages,  in  spacious  volaries. 

tracts/,  a  1637  B.  Jonson  Undtrwoods  xvi.  Wks,  (Rtldg.) 
694/1,  I  thought  thee  then  our  Orpheus,  that  wouldst  try. 
Like  him,  to  make  the  air  one  volary.  .1640  Carew  Poems 
Wks.  (1824}  34  Yet  thou  hadst  daintyes,  as  the  skie  Had 
only  been  ihy  volarie. 

attrib,  lyao  Strvpe  Siow's  Sun:  vi.  iii.  IL  624/1  Edward 
Story,  Esq;  Volary-keeper  to  King  Charles  11.  1684. 

2.  collect.  The  birds  kept  in  an  aviary.    AIsoyf^^ 

X693  X-ocKK  Educ.  %  94  An  old  Boy,  at  his  first  Appear- 
ance, with  all  the  Gravity  of  his  Ivy-Bush  about  him,  is 
sure  to  draw  on  him  the  Eyes  and  Chirping  of  the  whole 
Town  Volery.  1745  tr.  Columella's  Husb.  viii.  x,  I'hese 
things  wipe  off  and  remove  the  nauseating  of  such  of  them 
[thrushes]  as  sit  loitering  in  the  aviaries,  and  make  the 
whole  volary  more  greedy  and  voracious. 

f  Volat^.  Obs,  rare.  (Meaning  uncertain.) 

c  1460  Oseney  Reg.  27,  j.  crofte  and  a  volate  [L.  volatam\ 
\>3X  Hemmying  preste  was  i-wonyd  to  have. 

Volatic  (viJlse-tik),  sb.  and  a.  Now  rare  or 
Obs.  [ad.  L.  voldiicus^  f.  voldt-y  ppl.  stem  of 
volar e  to  fly.] 

A.  sb.  A  winged  creature. 

a  1643  W.  Cartright  On  Mr.  Stokes  vi^  How  would 
they  vex  their  Mathematicks,  Their  Ponderations,  and  their 
Siaticks,  To  shew  the  Art  of  these  Volaticks?  1657  Angier 
Elegy  inS.  Purchas/'f»/.  Flying-Ins.^  I've  sometimes  viewed 
thy  small  Volaticks  flye  Like  golden  atom's  hov'ring  in  the 
sky. 

B.  cidj.  That  flies  or  flits  about ;  spec,  in  Path. 
of  a  variety  of  itch. 

1684  tr,  Bonefs  Merc.  Compit.  iii.  71, 1  ordered  a  Cupping- 
glass.,  to  get  out  that  Volatick  Spirit,  which  daily  ranged 
the  whole  body.  Ibid,  xvi,  549  This  Remedy  is  of  so  great 
■efficacy,  that,. presently  the  volatick  Itch  falls  off  dead. 
176a  Falconer  Skipwr.  iii.  292  Amidst  the  gloom  volatic 
meteors  blaze,  i860  Mavnb  Expos.  Lex.  xyi,tj-2  UolalicuSf 
..flying;  flitting;  inconstant;  volatic. 

So  Vola'tical  a.  rarer^. 

2656  BtOLNT  Glossogr..,  Volatical^  that  flyes  or  goes  away 
suddenly,  flitting,  inconstant. 

t  Vola-tify,  v.  Obs.-^  [f.  L.  voldt-  (cf.  next)  + 
-(l)pY.]  trans.  To  render  volatile. 

1666  J.  H.  Treat.  Gt.  Antid.  4  Poure  thereon  a  pint  and 
half  of  volatile  Salt  of  Tartar  volaiified  with  spirit  of  Wine. 

Volatile  (vf?-lat3il,  -il),  sb.  and  a.  Forms :  4, 
7-8volatil,  5  -tille.  6-7 -till,  7  -tie;  4- volatile 
(4  -tyle).  [a.  OK.  and  F.  volatile  -He  (  =  Sp.  and 
Pg.  volatil.  It.  v0latile)i  or  ad.  L.  voldtilis  (also 
late  L.  voldtile  sb.),  f.  voldt-y  ppl.  stem  of  voldre 
to  fly.] 

A.  sb.  1 1.  collect.  Birds,  esp.  wild-fowl.   Obs, 
(So  OF.  volatil.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6386  Volatil  sent  \}3\m  J>at  king.  13.. 
Coer  de  L.  4225  Off, ,  Partryhches,  plovers,  and  heroun,  Off 
larkes,  and  smale  volatyle.  1383  WvcLtF  Gen.  vii.  14  Al 
that  moueth  vpon  the  erthe  in  his  kynde,  and  al  volatile 
after  his  kynde.  a  1400-50  Alexander  4637  Of  all  t>e  frutis 
on  ^  fold  we  fange  at  oure  will,  Bath  venyson  &  volatile  & 
variand  (isches.  c  1475  Promp.  Parv.  512/1  (IC),  Volatile, 
wyldfowle, ..I'o/a///^^.  1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  m.  xv,  To 
noy  the  small  the  ^reit  beistis  had  \M  will.  Nor  rauenous 
foulis  the  lytill  volatill.  157a  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxviii. 
36  As  the  fals  fowler . .  Deuoiris  the  pure  volatill  he  wylis  to 
the  net.  a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archseol  Soc.)  L 
164  Espiing  that  greate  mortaliiie  not  yett  interredf  dis- 
figured by  volatle  and  other  wilde  beastes. 

2.  A  winged  creature;  a  bird,  butterfly,  or  the 
like  ;  a  fowl.     Usually  in  plural. 

ai3i5/'r(?f<'/'f<T//*'rlxxvii.3i[lxxviii.  27]Herainedvphem 
pudre,  flesshes,  and  volatils  fejiered  as  grauel  of  |>e  se.  138a 
Wyclif  Matt.  xxiL  4,  I  haue  made  redy  my  mete,  my  boles 
and  volatilis  ben  stayn.  13^  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xii.  v. 
(Bodi.MS.),  Al[eot>ervolatilesbriiigeJ»  for^-e  burt>e  vnnebeiii 
a  jeere.  163a  Guillim  Heraldry  (ed.  2)  111.  xxi.  234  No  lesse 
than  other  Volatiles,  or  flying  Animals.  1651  Higgs  New 
Disp.  r  294  Nor  is  a  volatile  contrary  to  a  Reptile.  1666  J. 
Davies  tr.  Roch^/ort' s  Caribby  Isles  230  As  to  the  Vola- 
tiles of  this  Country,  there  are  Turkeys,  Pintadoes,  Parrots, 
Woodqubts.  1716  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  530  That  the 
Tongue  of  this  Volatile  was  much  commended . .  will  appear 
from  the  following  Quotations.  1750  G.  }\.\^q^%s  Barbados 
6t  By  Animals  I  would  be  understood  to  mean. .such  only 
as  are  generally  termed  Quadrupeds,  Volatiles,  and  Insects. 
1819  H.  Busk  Vestriad  11.  390  From  that  first  ball  where 
Orpheus,  first  of  lutes,  Drew  reptiles,  volatjles,  pantiles, 
and  brutes,  c  1876  R.  F.  Burton  in  Lady  I.  Burton  Life 
(1893)  I.  iii.  40  A  dove  not  being  procurable,  its  place  was 
supplied  by  a  turkey-cock,  and  the  awful  gabbling  of  the 
ill-behaved  volatile  caused  much  more  merriment  than  was 
decorous. 

3.  A  volatile  matter  or  substance. 

x686  W,  Harris  tr.  Lemery's  Chym.  i.  xvii.  (ed.  3)  408 
These  volatiles  ought  to  be  taken  always  in  some  cold 
liquor  and  not  in  hot  broth.     1709  T.  Robinson  Vind. 
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Mosaick  Syit.  16  The  Earth . .  was  only  a  confusM  Mass  of 
Matter,  consisting  of  Solids,  Fluids,  and  Volatiles,  all 
jumbled  together.  1748  Hartley  Obsertf.  Man  i.  ii.  §  7.  248 
Applying  Volatiles  to  the  Nose.  1788  E.  Gray  in  Med. 
Comm.  I.  33  Volatiles.. which  had  been  given.. in  order  to 
encourage  perspiration.  1810  S.  Green  Reformist  IL  2 
The  excessive  heat  of  the  place.. rendered  the  use  of  vola- 
tiles.. requisite  to  the  delicate  fair  ones  who  composed  this 
religiotis   group.     1840   L.  Hunt   Legend  Florence  11.   ii, 

J    Applying  a  volatile  to  her  temples.     1883  Times  6  June  5/2 

I    The  machine  is  fitted  with  a  volatile  tne  fumes  of  which 

I    cause  instantaneous  death. 

j        B.  adj.  f  1.  Ofmeal:  So  fine  or  light  as  readily 

i   to  (iy  about.  Obs. 

'       1597  A.  M.  Guiliemeau's  Fr.  Chiriirg.  46/2  An  astringent 
Plaster,  made  of  Bolus,  flower,  or  volatill  meale,  of  whytes 

;  of  Egges[etc.].  \t,i^~^  Gabelhouer' s Bk.  Physicke  ^^j \  Sift 
them  till  they  resemble  volatile  meale, 
2.  Flying,  capable  of  fiying,  volant. 
i6a6  Bacon  Sylva  §  728  The  Catterpiller  toward  the  End 
of  Summer  waxeth  Volatile,  and  turneih  to  a  Butterflie,  or 
perhaps  some  other  Fly,  1653  H.  Cogan  Diodorus  Siculus 
94  It  produceth  likewise  all  kinde  of  creatures  both  terres- 
trial and  volatile,  greater  and  stronger  then  other  regions. 
a  1676  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  li.  (1677)  304  The  pro- 
duction of  Animals  aquatil  and  volatil  preceded  the  produc- 
tion of  terrestrial  Animals,  i7i9j,T.  PHiLippstr.  Thirtyfour 
Confer,  308  Their  Souls  will  be  re-commiited  into  Bodies 
two-footed,  four-footed,  or  volatile.  1786  tr.  Beckford's 
Vathek  (186S)  64  One  of  those  beautiful  blue  butterflies  of 
Cashmere,  which  are  at  once  so  volatile  and  rare.  1825 
Hone  Every-d<iy  Bk.  I.  292  Pheasants  by  all  that's  volatile  ! 
1865  <4M^«afwwr  21  Oct.  53s/i  Conveyed  by  some  volatile 
insect. 

transf.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.-Pierre*sStud.  Nat.  (1799) 
II.  135  The  seeds  of  the  largest  mountain-trees  are  no  jess 
volatile.  That  of  the  maple  has  two  membranous  pinions 
similar  to  the  wings  of  a  fly.  1812  J,  Cutler  Descr.  Ohio 
8x  'ihe  cotton  wood  tree,  .has  been  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  lombardy  poplar,  but.. differs,  at  least,  in  the  very 
large  quantity  of  volatile,  capillary  pappus  attached  to  tlie 
seeds. 

b.  Moving  or  flitting  from  one  place  to  another, 
esp.  with  some  degree  of  rapidity. 

1654  ViLVAiN  Epit.  Ess,  v.  Hi,  Two  Meteors,  Thunder  and 
Lightning  volatil.  1660  Jer,  Taylor  Due/or  i.  iii.  rule  i 
S  5  It  is  like  a  fire-stick  which  in  the  hand  of  a  child  being 
gently  mov'd,  gives  a  volatile  and  unfixed  light.  1856  N. 
Brit.  Rev.  XXVI.  160  M.  De  la  Hire  ..  describes  these 
muscse  "as  of  two  kinds,  some  permanent  and  fixed, ,. and 
others  as  volatile,  or  flying  about  and  changing  their  place, 
even  though  the  eye  be  fixed. 

C.  Characterized  by  rapid  passage.  rare—\ 
165s  Marrojv  Complements  8  With  volatile  haste  let  us 
set  forward  to  the  temple. 
3.  Of  substances :  Characterized  by  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  dispersion  in  fumes  or  vapour;  liable  to, 
or  susceptible  of,  evaporation  and  diffusion,  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

1605  TiMME  Quersit.  Ded.,  Of  which  foure  elements  two 
are.  .volatil,  as  water  and  ayre.  1610  B.  Jonson/J/cA.  11. 
iii.  Infuse  vinegar,  To  draw  his  volatile  substance  and  his 
tincture.  1656  J.  Smith  Pract.  Phystck  252  Nitre  is  com- 
mended  because  it  fixeth  volatil  things.  1671  J-  Webster 
Metailogr.  iv.  74  Sulphur  is  fixt  and  not  volatile.  1708  J. 
Philips  Cyder  i.  21  How  with  heavy  Bulk  Volatile  Hermes, 
fluid  and  unmoist,  Mounts  on  the  Wings  of  Air.  1764  Reid 
Inquiry  \\,  §  i  These  volatile  particles  do  probably  repel 
each  other.  1789  W.  Buchan  Dom.  Med.  (1790)  437  A  bit 
of  sugar  dipped  in  compound  spirits  of  lavender,  or  the 
volatile  aromatic  tincture.  1813  Sir  H.  Davy  Agric.  Chem, 
i.  (1814)  6  As  soon  as  dung  begins  to  decompose  it  throws 
off  its  volatile  parts.  1854  Ronalds  &  Richardson  Chem. 
Technol.  (ed.  2)  I.  49  The  volatile  or  organic  portion  of  coal 
is  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  wood,  peat  and  brown 
coal.  i876RouTLEDGEi?£fr<?7'.  28  This  preliminary  treatment 
removes  all  the  volatile  matters,  expelling  the  whole  of  the 
carbonic  acid. 

transf  1769  E.  Bancroft  Guiana  234  They  afford  a  very 
strong,  volatile,  disagreeable  smell. 

b.  Volatile  salt  or  salts. 

1639  G.  Plattes  Discov.  Subterr.  Treas.  39  Thefixedsalt 
of  any  vegetable  is  different  from  the  volatill  or  fugitive  salt 
of  the  same.  i66a  R,  Mathew  Unl,  Aich.  20  Thy  Salt  doth 
also  consist  of  three  sorts,  a  fixed  Salt,  and  a  Nitrous,  and  a 
Volatil.  1670  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Ess.  30  The  neatness 
and  novelty  of  the  word  volatile  salt.  1712  tr.  Pomet's 
Hist.  Drugs  I.  4  It  affords  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt. 
1765  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  vii.  ii,  The  nervous  juices,  with 
the  fix'd  and  volatile  salts,  are  all  jumbled  into  one  mass  ! 
1813  J.  Thomson  Lect.  Injiam.  95  After  smelling  to  volatile 
salts,  creating  too  much  strong  mustard, ..a  pain  is  often 
felt  above  the  eye-brows.  1837  Cahlvle  Fr.  Rev.  i.  1.  iii, 
Few  are  so  happy  as  the  Duke  d'Orleans  and  the  Prince  de 
Cond^  ;  who  can  themselves,  with  volatile  salts,  attend  the 
King's  antechamber. 

ellipt.  1683  J.  Reid  Scots  Gardiner  (1756)  80  Some  have 
sown  it  \sc.  salt]  on  moist  muirish  land  to  great  advantage, 
for  being  far  from  the  sun  they  have  little  volatile. 

c.  Volatile  alkali^  ammonia.  (See  Alkali  3.) 
Hence  Volatile-alkaline  adj. 

i7a8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Alkali^  No  body  hath  hitherto 
produced  a  volatile  Alkaly  from  the  Acids  of  the  Mineral 
Kingdom.  1766  Phil.  Trans.  LVL  98  The  tincture  pro- 
duced did  not  effervesce  with  acids,  but  retained  a  volatile- 
alkaline  smell.  1800  Henry  Epit.  Chem,  fi8o8)  121  Car- 
i  bonate  of  ammonia  retains,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the 
pungent  smell  of  the  pure  volatile  alkali.  1854  J,  Scoffern 
m  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Ghent,  327  Ammonia  was  formerly 
denominated  the  volatile  alkali. 

d.  Volatile  oil:  (see  Essential  5  b.). 

x8oo  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  II.  229  Volatile  oils  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fixed  oils  by  their  acrid  taste,  their  vola- 
tility, their  aromatic  odour,  and  their  solubility  in  alcohol. 
183&-41  Brande  Man.  Chem.{td.  5)  1143  The  volatile  or 
essential  oils  are  generally  obtained  by  distilling  the  vege- 
tables, or  the  parts  of  the  plants  which  afford  them,  with 
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water,  in  common  stills.  1880  Haughton  Phys.  Geogr,  vi. 
301  Its  flora  is  characterized  by  bulbous  plants  and  those 
yielding  volatile  oils. 

e.   Connected  with  volatilization. 
1807  T.  Thomson  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  403  The  inside  of  the 
volatile  tube  is  coated  with  charcoal  in  the  state  of  a  fine 
black. 

4.  Readily  changing  from  one  interest  or  mood 
to  another  ;  changeable,  fickle  ;  marked  or  charac- 
terized by  levity  or  fligbliness :  a.  Of  the  mind, 
disposition,  etc, 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  iv.  §  146  If  the  Volatile,  and 
Unquiet  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Digby  had  not  prevailed  with 
the  King.  1665  Glanvill  Scepsis  Sci.  xiv.  81  If  we  consider 
the  volatile  nature  of  those  officious  assistants,  and  the 
several  causes  which  occur.. to  scatter  and  disorder  them. 
1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  11.  (Globe)  330  The  French . .  Temper  is 
allow'd  to  be  more  volatile,.. and  their  Spirits  more  fluid 
than  in  other  Nation:^.  1759  Johnson  Idler  No.  58  r  3 
Sometimes  occasions  will  be  wanting  to  tempt  the  mind, 
however  volatile,  to  sallies  and  excursions.  1796  Mme. 
D'Arblay  Camilla  I.  115  Her  spirits  were  volatile,  but 
her  heart  was  tender,  c  1850  Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  527 
Neither  kindness  nor  the  fear  of  punishtnent  was  able  to 
restrain  his  volatile  and  restless  disposition.  1861  Ld. 
Brougham  5;zV.  Const.  App.  461  The  fickle,  inconstant, 
volatile  temper  of  the  people. 
b.  Of  persons. 

1719  Vanbrugh  in  Athenxufn  (1890)  6  Sept.  322/1  To 
think,  that  such  a  volatile  gentleman  . .  shou'd  turn  his 
thoughts  &  application  to  the  duty  of  a  Surveyors  business, 
is  a  monstruous  project.  1745  J.  Mason  Self  Knowledge  ui. 
t.  {1853)  167  What  is  it.  but  a  Want  of  Self-Knowledge  and 
Self-Government,  that  makes  us  so  unsettled  and  volatile  in 
our  Dispositions?  1791  Boswell  Johnson  an.  1769  (1816) 
II.  108,  I  was  volatile  enough  to  repeat  to  him  a  little  epi- 
grammatick  song  of  mine.  1830  D'Israeli  Chas.  /,  III. 
vii.  129  Henrietta  was  nothing  more  than  a  volatile  woman, 
1852  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxvii,  Volatile,  fickle,  and 
childish  as  they  generally  weie,  they  were  soft-hearted  and 
full  of  feeling.  1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  55  Either  of 
these  stories. .  may  among  a  people  so  volatile  as  the  Car- 
thaginians, perhaps  be  true. 

ellipt.  fjs^  C.  S.MART  tr.  Horace^  Epist.  \.  xviii.  (1826)  II. 
259  The  melancholy  hate  the  merry, . .  the  volatile  dislike  tbe 
sedate. 

5.  Evanescent,  transient ;  readily  vanishing  or 
disappearing;  difficult  to  seize,  retain,  or  fix  per- 
manently, 

x66s  JkR.  Tavlor  Unum  Necess.  v.  §6  Those  transient 
acts  of  devotion,  or  other  volatile  and  fugitive  instances  of 
Repentance,  are  not  the  proper  and  proporiion'd  remedy  to 
the  evil  of  vicious  habits.  1661  K.  W,  Conf  Charac.  (i860) 
58,  I  cannot  give  a  more  substantiall  expression  to  such  a 
violatile  subject.  1686  Horneck  Crucif  Jesus  xvii.  499 
Will  you  prefer  a  few  airy,  volatile  joys  before  their  safety  ? 
1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  HI.  234  Whatever  Interpretations 
might  have  been  made  of  this  fragil  and  volatil  Scripture. 
17^  Burke  Subl.  ^  B.  Introd.,  This  delicate  and  aerial 
faculty,  which  seems  too  volatile  to  endure  even  the  chains 
of  a  definition.  1791  Boswell  Johnson  Introd.  (1816)  I.  9 
The  incidents  which  give  excellence  to  biography  are  of  a 
volatile  and  evanescent  kind.  1844  Kinglake  Eothen  i,  In 
the  Ottoman  dominions.. wealth,  .is  a  highly  volatile  bless- 
ing, not  easily  transmitted.  1863  —  Crimea  (1877)  I.  xiv. 
239  He  was  a  buyer  and  seller  of  those  fractional  and  vola- 
tile interests  in  trading  adventures  which  go  by  the  name  of 
'shares',  1876  Mozlev  Univ.  Serm.  xi.  214  These  are.. 
mere  volatile  day  dreams. 

1 6.  Of  the  air :  Light ;  not  oppressive.     Obs.~~^ 

1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  <S-  P.  328  The  Air  is  Serene  and 
Volatile,  which . .  is  highly  serviceable  to  the  Respiration  of 
all  Living  Creatures. 

Vo'latileness.  [f.  prec.]  The  character  or 
state  of  being  volatile  ;  volatility.  Chiefly/^. 

a  1676  Hale  Prim.  Ori^.  Man.  \.  \.  (1677)  19.  I  do  not  see 
the  Animal  or  Vital  Spirits,  neither  can  they,  by  reason  of 
their  subtilty  and  volatileness,  be  discovered  immediately  to 
the  Sense,  a  1690  Hopkins  Expos,  etc.  {1692)  314  This 
would  fix  that  Volatileness  and  Flittiness  of  our  Memories, 
and  make  every  truth  as  indelible,  as  it  is  necessary.  1727 
Bailey  (vol.  II),  Volatileness^  volatile  Nature,  Fleetingness; 
also  a  Property  of  Bodies  whose  Particles  are  apt  to  evapo- 
rate with  Heat,  x'j^  Life  Quin  xii.  (1887)  48  Many  mis- 
takes which  our  immortal  bard  Shakespeare  had  by  over- 
sight, or  the  volatileness  of  his  genius,  sutTered  to  creep 
into  his  works.  1849  fail's  Mag.  XVI.  314/1  With  the 
volatileness  of  youth,  he  turned  to  his  own  amusements. 

Volatility  (vfjlatiUti).  [ad.  mod.L.  volatili- 
tas,  f.  L.  voldtilis  Volatile  a.  Cf.  F.  volatility 
(1641),  It.  volatility,  Sp.  volatilidad,  Pg.  •idade.'] 
The  Quality,  state,  or  condition  of  being  volatile, 
in  various  senses. 

1.  Readiness  to  vaporize  or  evaporate,  tendency 
to  be  readily  diffused  or  dissipated  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, especially  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

i6a6  Bacon  Sylva  §  204  Heat  causeth  the  Spirits  to  search 
some  Issue  out  of  the  Bcdy,  as  in  the  Volatility  of  Metals, 
1657  G.  Starkey  Helmoni's  Vind.  311  Essentiall  or  dis- 
tilled Oyls,..  by  reason  of  their  volatility,  not  abiding  decoc- 
tion, are  with  difficulty  made  into  a  Sapo.  1684-5  Bovle 
Min.  Waters  29  Of  the  fixity  or  volatility  of  the  Saline  part 
in  strong  fires.  1718  Qi  inxy  Cowpl.  Disp.  7  By  Spirit  is 
understood  the  most  fine  and  subtile  Parts  of  Bodies,  which 
is  discoverable  by  its  Volatility  and  Quickness  to  the  Smell 
and  Taste.  1757  Phil.  Trans.  L.  427  From  one  or  more  of 
which  principles,  I  apprehend,  the  volatility  or  fixity  of  all 
minerals,  .takes  its  origin.  1800  tr.  La^ange's  Che?n.  II. 
45  Ammonia  warm  has  less  action  on  zinc,  on  account,  no 
doubt,  of  its  volatility.  1857  Miller  Elem.  Chem.,  Org. 
iii.  157  From  its  great  volatility .  .it  \sc.  ether]  is  frequently 
employed  for  producing  cold  artificially.  1880  MacCormac^ 
Antiseptic  Surgery  103  The  volatility  of  the  acid  renders 
any  but  recently  prepared  gauze  untrustworthy. 
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2.  Tendency  to  lightness,  levity,  or  flightiness ; 
laclc  of  steadiness  or  seriousness. 

i6ss  Fuller  CA.  Hisl.  xi.  ii.  f  33  Thosclrecreations],  which 
.  .must  needs  be  preacted  by  the  fancy  {such  the  volatility 
thereof)  all  the  day  before,  a  1700  Kk.s  Edmund  Poet. 
Vyks.  1721  II.  78  Consideration..  Fixes  the  Volatility  of 
fhought,  Till  to  itself  the  wandring  .Soul  is  brought.  1759 
Johnson  Rasseiasxvi,  Such  sprightliness  of  air  and  volati- 
lity of  fancy  as  utight  have  suited  beings  of  a  higher  order. 
179a  \.  Young  Trav.  Franc,; -i-ji)  Volatility  and  changeable- 
ness  are  attributed  to  the  Frencli  as  national  characteristicks. 
1811  Shellev  in  Hogg  Li/c  (1858)  I.  379  Volatility  of 
character  evinces  no  capabilities  for  great  atteciions.  1870 
Emerson  Soc.  <$■  So^ii.  viii.  171  The  imagination  infuses  a 
certain  volatility  and  intoxication.  1871  Mozlev  Univ. 
Serifi._  vi.  132  The  inner  life  of  man  is  a  struggle  with 
volatility  and  disorder. 

3.  Adaptability  for  flight.     AlsoyfjS'. 

1721  WoiLASToN  Jic/ig.  Nal.  ix.  (1724)  212  [The  soul  must) 
be  capable  of  mounting  upwards,  in  proportion  to  the  vola- 
tility of  its  vehicle.  1841  SvD.  Smith  in  Lady  Holland 
Mem.  (1855)  I.  125  The  volatility  of  the  butterfly. 

4.  Capacity  for  ready  or  rapid  movement,  rare-^. 
1797  Monthly  M,jg.  III.  226  Musical  pretensions.. are  so 

much  more  calculated  to  promote  unmeaning  volatility  of 
finger,  than  grace,  taste,  or  expression. 

Hence  VolaU'lityshlp  [-ship  3  b],  used  to 
designate  a  volatile  j>erson.  rare, 

1771  P.  Parsons  Newmarket  II.  134,  I  repeat  my  wishes 
that  this  may  come  to  the  hands  of  your  volatilityship. 

Volatilizable  (vplatibi-zab'l),  a.  [f.  Vola- 
TiLizK  «>.]  Capable  of  being  volatilized  ;  that  may 
be  rendered  volatile. 

i8i8  W.  Phillips  Min.  f,  Gcol.  (ed.  3)  30  There  is  another 
Alkuh, . .  which,  being  volatilizable  at  moderate  heat,  is  there- 
fore termed  Volatile  AlkalL  1841  Chil  Enirin.  <■  Arch. 
Jrnl.  1 V.^  63/2  The  portion  of  the  coal,  whicTi  in  common 
parlance  is  called  '  bituminous  ',  is  in  a  solid  or  fixed  state 
while  in  the  coal,,  .though,  subsequently,  it  is  volatilizable 
and  assumes  the  form  of  gas.  1876  Bartholow  Malrria 
^led.^  (1879)  6  Iodine  in  vapor,  iodoform,  sal-ammoniac, 
bromine,  and  other  volatilizable  solids  and  gases. 

Volatilization  (v^latibiz^i/jn).  [f.  next-f 
-ATio.v.  Cf.  F.  volatilisation,  Sp.  -izacion,  Pg. 
-izafio,  It.  -izzazione.'\  The  action  or  process  of 
making  volatile ;  the  state  of  being  volatilized. 

i66i  BoVLE  Sccpt.  Chim.  vi.  (1680)  420  Multitudesof  Chy. 
mists  have.,  attempted  in  Vain  the  Volatilization  of  the  Salt 
oflartar.  1663  —  Uic/.  Ex/>.  Nat.  <hilos.  11.  App.  373  This 
volatile  red  Balsam  (especially  if  by  this  volatilization  the 
Antimony  have  lost  its  Emetick  properly)  we  cannot  but 
think  endowed  with  more  then  ordinary  Vcrtues.  11^  Phil. 
Trans.  XLIII,  143  The  Contagion  of  pestilential  Fevers 
procecdsfromaSubtilizationandVolatilizjitlonoftheperspir. 
ableHumours.  178a /<(</.  LX.XllI.  55  Nor  can  this  be  attri. 
buted  to  the  volatilization  of  the  acid  by  heat.  1817  Faha-  ; 
DAY  Chem.  Afanip.  iv.  (1842)  130  At  higher  temperature^  i 
the  volatilization  and  decomposition  of  these  bodies  would 
occasion  inconvenience.     1873  E.  Spon  lyorkiho^  Ric.  Ser. 

1.  II  In  fusing  the  three  metals  together  there  is  always  a 
loss  of  zinc  by  volatilization. 

/ig.  i8aa  Cent,  il/af.  Sept.  783  Analyses  of  humor  are  apt 
to  leave  one  rather  serious,  and  to  result  in  an  entire  volattli. 
zaiion  of  the  humor. 

Volatilize  ivp-latibiz),  V.  [f.  Volatilb  a.+ 
-IZE.  Cf.  F.  volaliliscr  (1611},  Sp.  and  Pg.  -izar. 
It.  -izzare.^ 

1.  /raas.  To  render  volatile  ;  to  cause  to  evapo- 
rate or  disperse  in  vapour. 

1657  G.  Starkev  Uelmont's  Vind.  To  Rdr.,  Salt  of  Tartar 
volatilized,  or  made  into  a  spiritual  Elixir,  with  any  essen< 
tial  oylc,  is  an  absolute  corrector  of  all  vegetal  poysons. 
1671-3  Grew  Anat.  PI.,  Anal.  Roots  (1682)  80  I'he  Air- 
Ves-sek,  or  rather,  the  Aery  Ferment  contained  in  them, 
yolalilizin'  only  a  smaller  portion  of  the  Sap.  175s  Phtl. 
Trans.  XLIX.  3^1  Hence  we  see  how  necessary  heat  is,  to 
volalilixe  the  rancid  oil  1778  Pryce  Min.  Cornui.  253  The 
Glass.. is  likely  to  detain  any  of  the  nobler  Metals,  which 
the  arsenick  might  otherwise  volatilize.  1807  T.  Thomson 
Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  254  The  acids  belonging  to  the  first  order 
are  crystallizable,  and  they  may  be  volatilized  by  heat  with- 
out undergoing  decompo-.iiion,  1849  D.  Campbell  Inore. 
Ch*m.  221  When  the  protochloride  of  uranium  is  carefully 
heated,  so  as  not  to  volatilize  it,.. this  compound  remains. 
1874  tr.  LommeCs  Light  153  If  a  fragment  of  zinc  be  volati- 
lised between  the  carbon  poles  a  series  of  beautifully 
coloured  stiia;  are  seen. 

^-  fig-    I'o  render  light,  airy,  unsubstantial,  etc. 

1M4  Power  Exf.  Philcs.  ConcL  184  The  greatest  part  of 
Humanity  is  [so]  lust  in  Earth. .that  nothing  can  vobtiltze 
them,  and  set  their  Reasons  at  Liberty.  i8aa-56  De 
Qt;iNciY  Con/ess.  (1862)  198  Beyond  a  certain  point  it  is  sure 
to  volatilise  and  to  disperse  the  intellectual  energies.  1856 
Ml«ivAi.E^o/«.£m/.xli.(i865)V.  121  Propertiu-s  is  deficient 
in  that  li^ht  touch  and  exquisitely  polished  taste  which  vola- 
tilize the  sensuality  and  flattery  of  Homcc.  188a  Farrar 
Early  Chr.  I.  274  On  the  other  hand  (in  Philo'i  philosophy) 
angels  are  sometimes  volatilised  into  ideas. 

2.  intr.  To  become  volatile  ;  to  evaporate. 

1718  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Volatilisation,  To  dispose  the 
fix  d  Salts  of  Plants  to  volatilise,  the  Process  is  to  be  begun 
by  making  them  into  a  Sapa.  i^  Kirwan  Elem.  Min, 
(ed.  a)  II.  3^  It  does  not  give  out  its  Acid  in  any  heat,  but 
rather  volatilizes.  i8si  Imison's Sci.  ^  Art  II,  12$  It  easily 
fuses  and  Volatilizes  before  the  blow-pipe.  184a  E.  A.  Par. 
NELL  Chem,  Anal.  (1845)  21  The  chlorine  is  expelled  almost 
before  ihe  acid  begins  to  volatilize.  188a  MacCokmac/I»/i. 
se/tic  Surgery  152  The  solution  must  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time  as  the  carbolic  acid  volatilises. 

ylg.  «89i  Nation  (N.V.)  15  Dec.  454/2  To  those  who  know 
pictures  as  very  tangible  things,  .it  is  puzzling  to  find  them 
volatilizing  before  their  eyes  and  evaporating  into  a  haze  of 
words. 


Hence    Volatilized,    Volatilizing   ///.  adjs. 
Also  Vo'IatiUzar,  an  apparatus  for  volatilizing. 
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I       1717  Bailiv(vo1.  II),  Volntilizing,  making  volatile.   C1789 

I    Encyd.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  IV.  513/1  To  bring  Vinegar  therefore 

j    nearer  the  state  of  tartar,  we  must  deprive  it  of  its  fine  vola- 

I    tiliziiig  phlogiston.     1815  J.  Nicholson  Operat.  Mechanic 

724  The  volatilised  mercury  is  again  condensed.    1869  E.  A. 

Parkes  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  87  The  volatilising  turpentine 

may .  .carry  into  the  air  particles  of  plumbic  carbonate.    1878 

Abney  Photogr.  282  The  spectrum  of  the  volatilised  metal 

falls  on  the  sensitive  plate.     1897  Kellogg  in  yoicei.V.V.) 

23  Dec.  5/2  The  employment  of  medicinal  vapors  by  means 

of  a  suitable  volatilizer  or  vaporizer. 

Vola'tion.  rare.  [f.  L..  vol-dre  to  fly :  see 
-ATION,  and  cf.  the  earlier  TRANavoLATlON.]  The 
action  of  flying,  volitation. 

'755  Johnson,  Flight, .  .the  act  of  using  wings  ;  volation. 
^  '  y  '  *-o*ES  (Cent.),  -'i'he  muscles  of  volation. 

tVolative,  a,  Ohs,  rare.  [f.  L.  volat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  voldre  to  fly  +  -IVE.]     Capable  of  flying. 

1613  R.  Cawdrey  Table  Alfh.  (ed.  3).     1673  O.  Walki :r 

Educ.  i48Forexample,an  Eagle.  Is.  .itasnbstancecreated'^ 

corporeal?  volative?  wilde?  that  flies  single,  not  in  flocks. 

t  Volatization.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next -v -ation.] 

=  Volatilization. 

1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chym.  76  A  vital  ferment,  out 
of  which  ihe  Archeus  by  a  further  volatization  hews  forth 
these  spirits.  1818  .\ccum  Chem.  Tests  110  One  hundretl 
grains  dried  fully,  but  short  of  volatization. 

t  VO'latizOi  v.  Obs,  [f.  VoLAT-iLK  a.  +  -IZB.  Cf. 
Volatilize  z".] 

1.  trans.   =  Volatilize  v.  i. 

1650  AsHMOLS  Chym.  Coll.  96  If  thou  wouldst  Volatile  or 
Imbibe  thy  prepared  Elixer.  1671  J.  Webster  Metallogr, 
xii.  170  As  easily  as  snow  is  volatized  and  melted  in  warm 
water.  1693  tr.  Blnncards  I'hys.  Diet.  i^liK  Lymphatick 
Juice,  which  it  discharges  into  the  gut. .to  ferment  and 
volatize  the  Meat.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  277  By  this  means 
the  spirit  of  money  jobbing  and  speculation  goes  into  the 
mass  of  land  itself,  and  incorporates  with  it.  By  this  kind 
of  operation,  that  species  of  property  becomes  (as  it  were) 
volatized.  i8a6  Henry  Elem.  Chem.  I.  6  The  common  still 
.  .can  only  be  employed  for  volatizing  substances  that  do  not 
act  on  copper. 

2.  intr.   =  Volatilize  v.  2.  rare. 

1685  (Implied  in  yolatizing  p],l.  a.].  i8ia  Sir  H.  Davy 
Chem.  Thilos.  271  It  fuses  at  about  220°  Fahrenheit,  and 
volatizes  slowly  even  before  it  fu^.es. 
Hence  t  Vo'latized,  Volatizing///  adj's, 
1671  J.  Webster  Metallogr.  iii.  45  itther,  which  some 
hold  to  be  nothing  else  but  pure  volatiz'd  Salt.  1685  Bovle 
Salubr.  Air  in  Some  Mineral  Bodies  of  a  very  volatizing 
nature. 

tVo'latory.  Obs,-^  [Cf.  VoLABvand-ATOEY.] 
An  aviary. 

1656  Heylin  Surv.  France  61  Here  we  saw  the  Volatory 
full  of  sundry  forain  birds. 

t  Volatnre.  Obs,-'^  [ad.  L.  voldtura,  f.  volare 
to  fly.]     A  fluttering  movement. 

1633  J.  Done  tr.  Aristeas's  Hist.  Seftuagint  62  A  little 
Wind,  .cntring  within  the  vayle,  running  from  low  to  high, 
making  volatures  and  replies  like  waves. 

ilVol-an-vent  (vflovah).  [F.,  lit.  'flight  in 
the  wind  '.]  A  kind  of  laised  pie,  formed  of  a 
light  puff  paste  filled  with  meat,  fish,  or  the  like. 

i8»8  Lytton  Pelham  I.  xxiv.  The.  .landlady,,  regaled 
hiin  with  cold  vol-au-vent,  and  a  glass  of  Cur.icoa.  Iltid. 
To  think  she  should  serve  me  so  cruelly,  after  I  had  eaten 
so  plentifully  of  the  vol-au-vent.  1846  Soyer  Cookery  24 
Serve  [the  sauce]  in  a  vol-au-vent  or  wherever  directed. 
1899  Doyle  Dttet  (1909)  90/1  Oyster  patties  or  oyster  vol- 
au- vents. 

Volbet,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Woobet. 

Volborthite.  Min,  [Named  (1837)  after 
its  discoverer,  Alexander  von  Volborth,  a  Russian 
scientist.]  '  Hydrous  vanadate  of  copper,  barium 
and  calcium,  found  in  small,  yellowish-green  crys- 
UU'  (Chester). 

1844  Dana  Min,  (1868)  611.  1878  Lawrence  tr.  Cottars 
RocksClassi/ied  ^\  Volborthite  occurs  as  an  accessory  ingre. 
dient  in  many  sandstones  of  the  Permian  formation  of  Russia. 

Vole,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Folk. 

Volcan  (v<7  Ikan).  Now  rare,  [a.  F.  and  Sp. 
volcan  (Pr.  vokd),  ad.  L.  Volcdn-us,  Vulcdn-us : 
see  Vulcak.]  ==  Volcano  si,  i.     Also  attrii, 

1577  FnAMtTOs  /oy/ul  News  31  Other  Sulphur. .founde 
niyh  vnto  the  Volcan  of  Nicaraga.  1604  E.  G[rimstome) 
lyAcosta's  Hist.  Indies  111.  xxiv.  193  Of  the  Volcans  or 
Vents  of  fire,  a  iM  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  190  The  like 
Volcans  or  Fiery  Eruptions  happen  sometimes  in  the  Land 
subjected  to  the  Sea.  1697  Dampier  I'oy.  I.  viii.  225  Then 
..the  Volcan  of  Guatimala  appeared  insight.  1850  Lowell 
New  Year's  Eve  ii.  If  we.  .our  faces  turned  When  volcan 
glares  set  all  the  east  aglow.  1893  Rider  Haggard  Monte- 
zuma's Dau.  XV,  Those  that  have  seen  the  sun  rise  over  the 
volcans  of  Tenoctitlan.  Ibid,  xxiii.  Within  fifteen  years., 
the  volcan  Popo  had  ceased  to  vomit  smoke  and  fire. 

Volca-nean,  a.  rare-\  [Cf.  VOLCANIST.] 
Maintaining  the  igneous  origin  of  certain  geologi- 
cal formations. 

.  '??•  ^"'  ^°^^  "•  Humboldt's  Trav.  I.  i.  36  A  mountain 
in  Saxony, . .  celebrated  on  account  of  the  (iisputes  of  vol. 
canean  and  neptunean  geologists. 

II Volcauello.     PI.  voloanelli.    [It.,  dim. 

of  volcano  Volcano  sb.']  A  small  volcano,  esp.  as 
forming  one  of  a  group. 

1888  Doughty  Arabia  Deserta  I.  395  The  volcanelli 
appeared  standing  so  thick  that  bye  and  bye.. I  counted 
above  thirty  at  once. 

Volca'nian,  a,  rare,  [f.  Volcan-o  sb.  +  -iak. 
Cf.  VULCANIAN  a.J  Of  or  pertaining  to,  resembling 
that  of,  a  volcano. 


VOLCANIC. 

i82<)  Keats  Lamia  i.  155  .\  drep  volcanian  yellow  took 
the  place  Of  all  her  milder-mooned  bady's  grace.  1869  J. 
Phii.mps  Kmmp.  viii.  203  This  safety-valve  for  the  vokanian 
pressuie. 

Volcanic  (vj^lkacnik),  a.  (and  sb,).  Also  8-9 
-iok.  [a.  F.  volcanique  (  =  Sp.  and  Pg.  vokanico), 
{,  volcan  Volcan  si. ;  or  directly  f.  Volcano  +  -10. 
Cf.  Vulcanic  a.] 

1.  Of  ashes,  etc. :  Discharged  from,  produced  or 
ejected  by,  a  volcano  or  volcanoes. 

1774  in  G.  Forster  K<y.  round  U-'oild  (1777)  I.  591  The 
country  being  strewed  with  volcanic  cinders.  1777  Md.  I. 
568  Our  ro.-id  was  intolerably  rugged,  over  heaps  of  volcanic 
stones.  1796  KiRWAN  Elem.  Mm.  (ed.  2)  1.  402  Of  Volcanic 
Scoria;. ..  Their  texture  cavernous,,  .but  never  fibrous.  Ibid. 
410  Of  Volcanic  Ashes,  Sand,  Pouzzolana  [sic\  Irass, Tufa, 
and  Pipenno.  1831  Lvell  Irinc.  Geal.  (1835)  II.  243  This 
volcanic  dust  when  it  fell  was  an  impalpable  powder. 
1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  ^  It.  Isl.  I.  19  '1  he  winds  and  the 
birds  clothe  its  volcanic  soil  with  vegetation.  1877  Huxley 
Physiogr.  xii.  191  1  n  some  cases,  the  lava  is  broken  into  such 
fine  particles  that  it  is  known  as  volcanic  dust  or  sand. 

b.  Used  Spec,  with  names  of  rocks,  minerals,  etc. 
1811-  Volcanic  tufa,  tuff  (see  Tufa  t  b.  Tuff  i  \>\     1815 

AiKiN  Min.  (ed.  2)  99  Volcanic  or  Specular  Iron  occurs  in 
very  compressed  and  irregular  crystals.  1850  Ansted  Elem. 
Ceol.,  Min.  etc.  §4t3  Pumice  or  Volcanic-ash,  is  a  light 
spongy  modification  of  obsidian.  1851  Hrande  Diet.  Sci. 
(ed.  2)  App.  1421  KK/caai'/*-,  a  mineralogical  synonym  of  the 
pjrroxene,  or  volcanic  garnet.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits 
xiii.  Religion  Wks.<Bohn)  II.  96  As  volcanic  bjsalts  show 
the  work  of  fire  which  has  been  extinguished  for  ages.  1867 
Bloxam  Chem.  267  "The  ammonia  which  is  evolved  from 
the  Tuscan  boracic  acid  employed  in  this  process  is  known 
in  commerce  as  Volcanic  ammonia.  1868  Watts  Diet. 
Chem.  V.  528  Sulphur. .occurs  native,. .in  opaque,  lemon- 
yellow,  crystalline  masses  (volcanic  sulphur^ 

c.  Volcanic  bombs,  glass  (see  quots.). 

1798  R.  Jameson  Mineral.  Shell,  Isl.  etc.  56  Any  appear- 
ance of.  .what  the  Volcanists  call  volcanic  bombs.  1833 
Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  III.  Gloss.  83  Volcanic  Bombs,  volcanos 
throw  out  sometimes  detached  masses  of  melted  lava,  which, 
as  they  fall,  assume  rounded  forms  (like  bomb-shells),  and 
are  often  elongated  into  a  pear  shape,  c  1840  Encycl.  Metrop. 
(1845)  VI.  527/2  Volcanic  Glass.  Obsidian.  1850  Ansted 
Elem.  Geol.,  Min.  etc.  §413  Obsidian  or  Volcanic-glass.. 
is  also  a  well-known  volcanic  product. 

(i.  sb.pl.   Rocks  due  to  volcanic  action. 
1894  Cosmopolitan  XVII.  128  These  volcanics..in  most 
cases.. have  been  subjected  to  deforming  pressures  which 
have  converted  them  into  schists. 
2.  Due  to  or  caused  by  a  volcano  or  volcanoes. 
177*  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Campi  Phlegtxi  11  Many  Islands 
..whose  Volcanick  origin  seems  to  be  evidently  pointed  out. 
C1790  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  VI.  286/1  Six  days  after  the 
immense  volcanic   eruption  in   Iceland  had  ceased.     1817    ' 
Lady  Morgan /^runce  viii.  (1818)11.347  The  cause  of  those 
volcanic  shocks,  which  finally  overwhelm  the  island  Atkntis. 
1833  N.  Arnott  Physics  (ed.  5)  II.  135  Examining  its  struc 
ture  as  exposed  to  view  by  volcanic  or  other  convulsions. 
i87«  Pt.at:Adv.  Textbk.  Geol.  xvi.  304  Thought  by  some 
geologists  to  be  of  volcanic  origin. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  volcano  or  volcanoes. 
1797  Enc)tcl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII.  687/1  To  account  for 
the  volcanic  fire.  Dr.  Woodward  and  others  have  had  re- 
course to  the  hypothesis  of  a  central  fire.    1818-31  Webster 
S.V.,  Volcanic  heat.     1833  Lyell  Priru.  Geol,  1  II.  362  That 
great_  masses  of  subterranean  lava  in  the  volcanic  foci  may 
remain  in  a  red  hot  or  incandescent  state.     1856  Emerson 
Eng.  Traits  x.  Wealth  Wks.  II.  72  Steam.. vies  with  the 
volcanic  forces  which    twisted    the   strata.      1877  Huxlky 
Physiogr.  189  At  the  mouth  of  the  volcanic  pipe,  ihere  is 
usually  a  funnel-shaped  openii;g  known  as  the  crater. 
o.  Relating  to  volcanoes. 
i8a8  DuppA  Trav.  Italy,  etc.  94  Vesuvius ..  makes  a  great 
feature  in  volcanic  history. 

3.  Characterized  by  the  presence  of  volcanoes  ; 
composed  of  volcanoes;  consisting  of  materials 
produced  by  igneous  action. 

C1789  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  IV.  461/1  That  species  of  ore.. 
is  to  be  met  with  only  in  volcanic  countries.  1794  R.  J. 
Sulivan  View  Nat.  II.  171  In  America,  particularly  the 
Southern  America,  what  a  volcanic  chain  !.  .with  Cotopaxi 
for  its  principal  link.  1831  De  la  Blcbe  Ceol.  Man.  (ed.2) 
19  Hot  springs  are  common  to  the  volcanic  districts  of  (iiffer- 
ent  parts  of  the  world.  1837  W.  Irving  Ca//.  Bonneville 
II.  80  A  volcanic  tract  of  similar  character  is  found  on 
Stinking  river.  1855  Oit's  Circ.  Sci.,  Inorg.  Nat.  180  The 
lava  itself  is  seen  where  it  has  burst  through  the  sides  of 
volcanic  hilfs. 

b.  Of  the  nature  of  a  volcano. 

'*33-4  Encycl.  Mettop.  (1E45)  VI.  740'!  Constitution  of 
a  Volcanic  Mountain  in  General.  187a  Raymond  Statist. 
Mines  ^  Mining  235  The  grtat  volcanic  vent  of  the  last- 
mentioned  mountain. 

4.  _/^.  Resembling  or  characteristic  of  a  volcano, 
or  the  attiibutes  of  this;  violently  explosive,  or 
latently  capable  of  sudden  and  violent  activity. 

01854  H.  Rekd  Lect.  Eng.  Lit.  iii.  (1855)  ^*  "■'  'evolu- 
tions were  not  sudden,  devastating,  volcanic  eruption.s.  x86a 
'  Shirley  '  (J.  Skelton)  Nugx  Crit.  ix.  407  'I'he  military 
despotism  of  Napoleon  was  a  volcanic  power,  which,  .per- 

gitually  threatened  the  trantiuillity  of  Europe.  i88a  J.  H, 
UIHT  Re/.Ch.  Eng.  II.  486  His  (j<r.  Charles  I's]  gentleness 
and  love  of  peace  were  ill-fitted  for  the  volcanic  age  in 
which  his  lot  was  cast. 

b.  Of  the  mind,  passions,  etc.  :  Intensely  fervid 
or  violent ;  full  of  latent  or  suppressed  violence. 
Also  occas.  of  persons. 

1807  D'IsRAELl  Cur.  Lit,  (ed.  5)  II.  71  His  volcanic  head 
flamed  with  imagination.  1870  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps. 
xxxtx.  3  His  volcanic  soul  was  tossed  with  an  inward  ocean 
of  fire.  187a  LiDuoN  Elem.  Relig,  i.  4  The  tremendous 
force  of  the  volcanic  passions  latent  in  human  nature.    1863 


VOLCANICALLY. 

Hatftr's  Mag.  Jnly  243/2  Btiant.  But  Hugo  reaches  as 
high  and  goes  as  deep  as  anybody..  .Sfcncer.  But  isn't  he 
rather — rather  volcanic. 

5.  =  VoLCANKAN  a.  rartT^. 

1793  [Earl  Dundonald)  Descr.  Estate  Cuirass  31  It  is  a 
field  well  worth  being  explored  by  a  volcanic  Mineralist. 

6.  Comb.,  as  volcanic-like,  -looking  adjs. 

1800  Leyues  Tour  Higilamis  (1903)  132  The  red  conical 
top  of  the  volcanic-like  hill.  1854  A.  R.  Wallace  in  My 
Life  (1905)  1.  XX.  335  K  coarse,  volcanic-looking  gravel. 

Hence  Volcanioo-,  combining  form,  in  the  sense 
'  volcanic  and  — ',  as  in  volcanico-marine  adj. 

l8u  J.  Parkinson  Ox//.  Oryctol.  260  The  Breccip  of  Nice, 
the  volcanico-marine  valley,  as  it  is  called  by  St.  Fond. 

Volca-nically,  adv.     [See  prec.  and  -ICALLY.] 

X.  In  an  explosive,  eruptive,  or  fiery  manner; 
with  sudden  violence. 

iSao  Carlvle  Heroes  iv.  (1858I  274  The  accumulation  of 
offences  is.. too  literally  exploded,  blasted  asunder  volcani. 
cally.  1873  SvMONDS  Gk.  Poets  v.  127  The  energies,  .were 
restrained  by  the  Aeolians  within  the  sphere  of  individual 
emotions,  ready  to  burst  forth  volcanically.  l8jl  T.  Hardy 
Tess  XXV,  Here,  in  this  apparently.. unimpassioned  place, 
novelty  bad  volcanically  started  up. 

2.  In  respect  of  a  volcano  or  volcanoes ;  with 
regard  to  volcanic  nature. 

1886  Daily  News  2  Sept.  4/7  Astronomically,  it  [the  earth] 
Is  solid  in  its  relations ;  volcanically,  it  is  of  liquid  or  plastic 
character.  189a  IMd.  16  Mar.  2/1  Cotopaxi  . .  comports 
itself,  volcanically  speaking,  in  a  regul^  and  welUbehaved 
manner.  .  , 

Volcanicity  (vfjlkani-Siti).  [ad.  F.  volcamciti, 
or  f.  Volcanic  a.  -f  -ity.  Cf.  Vulcanicity.]  Vol- 
canic action,  activity,  or  phenomena. 

1836  Macgillivrav  Trav.  Humboldt  xxvii.  411  Volcani- 
city, or  the  influence  which  the  interior  of  our  planet  exer- 
cbes  upon  its  external  envelope.  1883  /I  thenxum  25  Aug. 
245  One  of  those  earthquakes  called  perimetric,  that  are  due 
to  a  local  volcanicity. 

Volcanism  (vjrlkaniz'm).  [a.  F.  voUamsme  : 
see  Volcano  sh.  and  -isM,  and  cf.  Vulcanism.] 
The  state,  condition,  or  character  of  being  volcanic ; 
volcanic  action  or  phenomena. 

1869  J.  Phillips  Vesuv.y.  150  Even  if  no  other  indication 
of  former  volcanism  be  traceable,  1882  Geikie  Geol.  Sk. 
276  The  vast  numberof  fissures,  .appeared  hardly  to  connect 
themselves  with  any  known  phase  of  volcanism.  189S  Pop. 
Sci.  Monthly  Mar.  577  Much  more  attention  than  formerly 
is  now  paid  to  the  study  of  volcanism. 

Volcanist  Cvp-lkanist).  [f.  VOLCAN-0  rf.-h 
-1ST,  or  a.  F.  volcanisle.']      * 

L  An  asserter  of  the  igneous  origin  of  certain 
geological  formations  ;  a  Plutonist  or  Vulcanist. 

1796  KiRWAN  Elem.  Mi/t.ied.2)  I.  445  This  theory  having 
appeared  unsatisfactory  to  many  of  the  volcanists  them- 
selves, they  next  devised  [etc.].  1813  W.  Phillips  Min.  S, 
Geol.  68  Two  distinct  parlies,  distinguished  according  to  the 
notion  they  embrace,  by  the  appellations  of  Volcanists  and 

Neptunists.    1850  .\nsted  Elein.  Geol.,  Min.  etc.  Gloss., 

Volcanist. . .  A  term  of  reproach  belonging  now  only  to  the 
history  of  geology. 
2.  One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  volcanoes. 
1838-32  Webster.     1848  Daubeny  Descr.    Volcanos  142 
The  neighlwuring  country  to  the  north  of  Vicenza  is  inter- 
esting to  the  volcanist. 

Vo'lcanite  '.  Min.  rare-",  [f.  Volcan-o  sb. 
+  -ITE,  or  a.  F.  volcanile.']  (See  quot  and  cf. 
Vulcanite  i.) 

1838-31  Webster,  Volcnnite,  a  mineral  otherwise  called 
augite.    [Hence  in  later  Diets,] 
Vo'lcanite  ^.    Min.     [f.   Vokan-o  one  of  the 
Lipari  Islands  -f  -ITE  1  4.]     (See  quot.) 

1868  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  1004  Volcanile,  selenide  of 
sulphur. 

VOlca'nity.  rare.  [f. VoLCAN-lc a.  +  -ITT.  Cf. 
Volcanicity.]  a.  Volcanic  nature,  quality,  or 
character,     b.  Volcanic  phenomena ;   volcanicity. 

1794  KiRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  433  Their  volcanity  is 
..established  by  their  colour,  grain,  and  the  scoriaj, . . that 
accompany  them.  1892  Literaty  World  22  July  70/1  Some 
such  work.. in  which  the  general  principles  of  Volcanity  can 
be  studied. 

t Volcaniza'tdoil.  Obs.-'^  [Cf.  next,  and 
F.  volcanisalion.']  The  process  of  undergoing,  or 
the  state  of  having  undergone,  change  by  volcanic 
heat  or  action. 

1798  tr.  SfallanzanPs  Trav.  Sicilies  vi.  I.  191  The  limits  of 
the  volcanization  of  the  Phlegrean  fields. 

VO'lcauized,  ppl.  a.  rare.  [ad.  F.  vokanisS 
(Buffon,  etc.),  f.  volcan  Volcan  :  see  -IZE.]  Affec- 
ted or  altered  by  volcanic  action  or  heat. 

1792  A.  Young  Trav.  France  286  The  French  naturalists, 
.  .assert  the  depth  to  be  twenty  feet  of  beds  of  earth,  formed 
of  the  ruins  of  what  they  style  the  primitive  (granite)  and 
volcanized  mountains.  1798  tr.  S^allanzani's  Trav.  Sicilies 
vi.  I.  iQo  So  as  to  form  a  soil  entirely  volcanized.  llfid.  vii. 
I.  200  in  a  volcanized  country,  where  stones  of  any  other 
than  a  volcanic  nature  are  not  to  be  found. 

Hence  'Vo'lcanlse  v.  trans.     (Cf.  Vulcanize  o.) 

1828  Webster  (citing  Spallanzani),  and  in  later  Diets. 

Volcano  (vplk^'no),  sb.  Also  7-9  vulcano. 
PI.  volcanoes  (7-9  -os,  -o's).  [a.  It.  volcano 
(Florio,  1598),  vulcano  (Florio,  i6ii):-L.  Vol-, 
Vulcdnum,  ace.  of  Volcanus  Vulcan.  Cf.  Volcan.] 

1.  Physiogr.  A  more  or  less  conical  hill  or  moun- 
tain, composed  wholly  or  chiefly  of  discharged 
matter,  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the 
globe  by  a  funnel  or  crater,  from  which  in  periods 
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of  activity  steam,  gases,  ashes,  rocks,  and  freq. 
streams  of  molten  materials  are  ejected. 
See  also  mud-,  pseudo-volcano  s.v.  Mud  sb.  s,  Pseudo-  2. 
o.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgr.  vlll.  xiv.  686  A  Vulcano  or 
flaming  hill,  the  fire  whereof  may  be  scene  . .  aboue  100 
miles.  1663  J.  Spencer  Prodigies  (1665)  85  They  regarded 
those  mighty  Vulcanos  as  the  Courts  of  Pluto.  1710  Palmer 
Proverbs  25  He  that  would  needs  peep  into  mount  Vesuvius, 
and  search  the  depth  of  its  vulcano's.  1788  Gibbon  Dccl.  /<r 
F  xxxix.  IV.  42  "The  vulcano  of  Lipari,  one  of  the  flaming 
mouths  of  the  infernal  world.  1830  W.  Taylor  Nist.  Surv. 
Germ.  Poetry  II.  467  Unusual  events,  earthquakes,  inunda. 
tions,  and  vulcanoes  altered  the  face  of  the  planet. 

^.  1690  T.  Burnet  Theory  Earth  II.  55  The  burning 
mountains  or  volcano's  of  the  earth.  1692  Ben iley  Boyle 
Led.  271  The  seeds  of  subterraneous  minerals.. sometimes 
cause  earthquakes  and  furious  eruptions  of  volcano's.  1725 
De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  11.  66  A  volcano,  or  burning 
vent  among  the  hills.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  m.  220  Volcano's 
bellow  ere  they  disembogue.  1773  Brydone  Tour  Sicily  11. 
(1809)  j6  Of  all  the  volcanoes  we  read  of,  Strombolo  seems 
to  be  ihe  only  one  that  burns  without  ceasing.  1781  Cowper 
Heroisin  85  Some  heav'n.protected  isle.  Where  no  volcano 
pours  his  fiery  flood.  1868  Lockver  Elem-  Astron.  §  221 
Hill  country  [in  the  moon]  broken  up  in  the  most  tremen- 
dous manner  by  volcanoes  of  all  sizes.  1877  HuxLEV 
Physiogr.  198  Submarine  volcanoes  occasionally  give  rise  to 
new  land.  .       ,.  .,       ,        ,,,, 

fig.    1856  Emerson  Eng.    Traits  xiv.    Literature  Wks. 
(Bohn)  11.  113  The  island  is  a  roaring  volcano  of  fate,  of 
material  values,,  .glutted  markets,   and  low  prices.      1898 
D.  C.  Murray   Tales  207  You're  going   to  oflfer  your  old 
secondhand  volcano  of  a  heart  to  th.-it  fresh  innocence? 
b.   An  eruption  or  discharge  1)/"  flame. 
1716-20  Lett.  Mist's  Jrnl.  (1722)  1.  65  The  very  Erup. 
tions,  or  Vulcano's  of  Flame,  which . .  are  observed  to  burst 
out  from  it  on  all  Sides. 
O.  transf.  (See  quots.) 
1784  CowpER  Task  III.  737  The  eclipse  That  metropolitan 
volcano's[si:.  chimneys]  make,  Whose  Stygian  throats  breathe 
darkness  all  day  long.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Fizgig,  a  firework, 
made  of  damp  powder,  which  makes  a  hissing  or  fizzing 
noise  when  ignited;  in  one  form  called  by  boys  a  volcano. 

2.  Jig.  A  violent  feeling  or  passion,  esp.  one  in  a 
suppressed  state. 

1697  Sir  T.  P.  Blount  Ess.  143  Blow  him  into  a  Flame, 
and  you  may  see  Vulcano's,  Hurricans  and  Borasco's  in 
him.  1852  Mrs.  S towe  UmIc  font's  C.  ii,  A  whole  volcano 
of  bitter  feelings  burned  in  his  bosom,  and  sent  streams  of 
fire  through  his  veins.  1872  Black  Adv.  Phaeton  xxv.  352 
Nursing  this  volcano  of  wrath  in  his  breast.  1883  Mere- 
dith Woods  of  Westermain  iii.  Love,  the  great  volcano, 
flings  Fires  of  lower  Earth  to  sky. 

b.  A  state  of  things  liable  to  burst  out  violently 
at  some  time. 

1853  C.  Bronte  Villette  ix.  On  the  edge  of  a  moral  vol. 
cano  that  rumbled  under  my  feet.  1890  Spectator  10  May, 
An  outburst  of  the  social  volcano  which  some  think  exists 
below  modern  society. 

3.  attrib.,  as  volcano-fire,  immortality,  land, 
-mountain,  etc. ;  volcano-ship,  a  kind  of  fire-ship. 

1772-84  Cook's  Voy.  (1790)  VI.  2174  The  next,  a  volcano- 
mountain,  may  readily  he  known  by  the  smoke  issuing  from 
the  top.  1804  Wolcot  (P.  Pindar)  Ep.  to  Ld.  /1/ajor  Wks. 
1812  V.  208  A  great  city  or,ator.  .and  eleve  of  John  Wilkes, 
Of  volcano  immortality.  1821  Shellev  Hellas  589  Like 
mountain.twins  that  from  each  other's  veins  Catch  the  vol- 
cano-fire and  earthquake-spasm.  1845  Bailky  Festus  (ed. 
2)  133  As  these  scenes,  Fire. fountains,  and  volcancutter- 
ances,.. evince,  i860  Motley  Netherl.  xiii.  II.  157  ^"yk-. 
had  distinguished  himself.. by.  .having  sprung  on  board  the 
burning  volcano.ship  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp.  1880  Mere- 
uiTH  Tragic  Com.  (1881)  62,  I  have  seen  the  other  faceofit 
..It  is  the  old  volcano  land. 

Volca'no,  '".  rare.  [f.  prec]  a.  trans.  To 
attack  (a  person)  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  a  vol- 
cano, b.  intr.  To  blaze  or  belch  fire  like  a  volcano. 

1866  Meredith  Vittona  xxix,  Manceuvre  your  cigar.  The 
plan  is,  to  give  half.a-dozen  brightpuff's,  and. .when  you  see 
an  Italian  head,  volcano  hini  like  fury.  1878  Harper's  Mag. 
Feb.  432  'The  great  cannon  volcanoing  through  all. 

Volca'noism.  rare-',  [f.  Volcano  sb.  +  -ism.] 
The  action  of  a  volcano ;  eruption. 

1843  Cablyle  Past  .5-  Pr.  11.  x.  Not  blaze  out,  or  the  sel- 
doniest  possible  blaze  out,  as  wasteful  volcanoism  to  scorch 
and  consume  ! 

Volcanologist.      [See    Volcanology    and 

-OLOQIST.]     =  VULCANOLOOIST. 

1890  Smithsonian  Rep.  216  A  result  worthy  of  examina- 
tion by  volcanologists.  1905  W.  J.  Sollas  Age  Earth  in. 
72  Signor  Sambon,  an  experienced  and  intrepid  volcano- 
logist. 

VolcanO'logize,  v.  rare~^.  [See  next  and 
-IZE.]  intr.  To  prosecute  studies  in  volcanic 
phenomena. 

1826  Whewell  in  Todhunter  Ace.  Writ.  (1876)  II.  69  He 
has  gone  to  geologize  and  volcanologize  and  so  forth  in 
Auvergne. 

Volcano'logy.   [f.  Volcano  sb.  -^  -(o)logy.] 

=  VULCANOLOGY. 

i.tS6  Athemeum  14  Aug.  210/3  The  Progress  in  volcano- 
logy and  seismology  for  1885.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Oct. 
3/2  Students.. will  find  comparatively  little  that  is  new  to 
them,  as  volcanology,  in  this.. easy-going  volume. 

Volok,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Folk. 

Vold(e,  southern  ME.  varr.  of  Fold  sb.  and  v. 

Volde,  obs.  form  of  would  Will  v. 

Vole  (veil),  rf.l  Also  7,  9  vol.  [a.  F.  vole 
(1642),  app.  f.  voler,  ad.  L.  voldre  to  fly.]  The 
winning  of  all  tlie  tricks  in  certain  card-games,  as 
ecarte,  quadrille,  or  ombre.     Freq.  to  win  the  vole. 

1679  Drvden  Limberham  iv.  i.  Pug  has  sent  me  to  you . . 
to  bring  you  down  to  Cards  again;.. She'll  never  forgive 
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you  the  last  Vol  you  won.  1712-13  Swift  Jrnl.  to  Stella 
7  Mar.,  I.. played  at  ombre.. for  three  hours.  There  were 
three  voles  against  me,.,  but  [I]  came  off"  for  three  shillings 
and  sixpence.  1728  Vanbr.  &  Cib.  Prov.  Husb.  v.  iii,  Un- 
less, .sometimes  winning  a  great  Stake;  laying  down  a  Vole, 
sans  prendre  may  come  up,  to  the  profitable  Pleasure  you 
were  speaking  of.  1741  Mrs.  E.  Montagu /-f^/.  (1813)  II.iii 
Many  there  would  have  gone  twice  as  far  tohavesaved  a  vole 
at  quadrille.  i-niCump  Guide  12  To  win  a  great— battle— 
I  think  from  my  soul.  Is  rather  more  dubious,  than  Quadrille 
the  vole.  1810  Crabbe  Borough  xvi.  224  Cards  answer'dto 
her  call..*  .\  vole  1  a  vole  ! '  she  cried,  '  t'is  fairly  won.'  1861 
Macm.  Mag.  Dec.  131  Unless  the  winners  should  choose  to 
undertake  to  make  all  the  ten  tricks  [in  Quadrille],  which  is 
called  the  vole.  1894  Wilkins  &  Vivian  Green  Bay  Tiee 
I.  21 'A  gentle  flutter  at  ecarte.*  '  In  which  you  began  with 
King  and  vol  each  game,  I  wager.' 

b.  To  go  the  vole,  to  run  every  risk  in  the  hope 
of  great  gain  ;  to  try  all  shifts. 

1816  Scott  Antiq.  iv,  Who  is  he?— why, he  has  gone  the 
vole — has  been  soldier,  ballad-singer,  travelling  tinker,  and 
is  now  a  beggar.  1827  —  Jrnl.  (1890)  II.  62  He_  thinks 
Ciadell's  account  must  turn  up  trumps,  and  is  for  going  the 
vole.  189s  Daily  Ne^us  27  May  8/3  In  the  old  phrase  he 
'  went  the  vole,'  he  would  be  colossal,  or  a  blank  failure. 

Hence  Vole  v.  intr.,  to  win  the  vole.   rare~^. 

1735  Pope  Donne's  Sat.  iv.  146  Shortly  no  lad  shall  chuck, 
or  lady  vole,  But  some  excising  Courtier  will  have  toll. 

Vole  (viJiil),  sb.'^  [Orig.  vole-mouse,  ad.  Norw. 
*vollmus  (Icel.  vallarmiis),  f.  veil  (Icel.  viillr,  Sw. 
vail)  field  +  mus  mouse.]  One  or  other  of  various 
rat-  or  mouse-like  quadrupeds,  esp.  the  short- 
tailed  field-mouse,  Microtus  (formerly  Arvicold) 
agrestis ;  the  water-rat,  M.  amphibius ;  and  the 
red  or  bank  vole,  Evotomys  glareolus ;  also,  the 
genus  or  genera  to  whicli  these  belong.  Also 
■\  vole-mouse. 

180S  Barry  Orkney  III.  i.  314  The  Short-tailed  Field 
Mouse,., which  with  us  has  the  name  of  the  vole  mouse. 
1828  J.  Fleming  Bi-it.  Anim.  23  Arvicola.  Vole.— No  sub- 
sidiary incisors.  Roots  of  the  grinders  simple..  .Tail  round 
and  hairy.  1840  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  114  The  Voles., 
have  three  grinders  above  and  below.  Ibid.,  The  Musk- 
quash,  . .  which  is  a  Vole  with  semi-palmated  hind-feet. 
ciSSo  Cassell's  Nat.  Hist.  III.  115  The  true  Voles. .num- 
ber about  fifty  known  species. 

attrib.  1896  Daily  News  21  Apr.  6/2  May  the  vole-plague 
ravage  the  land  of  those  who  neglect  this  plain-featured 
fact !  1906  Country-side  6  Jan.  100/3  A  committee  of 
gentlemen  who  had  come  specially  to  investigate  the  'vole' 
question. 

b.  With  distinguishing  terms  (see  quots.  and 
prec. ;  also  Wateb-vole). 

1840  Cuvier's  A  nim.  Kingd.  114  The  *Alsacian  Vole ..  lives 
under  ground  like  the  Mole.    1843  Zoologist  I.  72  The  *bank 
vole  or  bank  mouse.     1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  278/1  The 
Bank-Vole   (.■imicola  glareolus).      1840  Cuvier's   Anim. 
Kingd.  114  The  "Economic  Vole.. inhabits  a  son  of  oven- 
shaped  chamber.  1828  J.  Fleming  Brit.  Anim.  23  The  "field 
vole  is  most  destructive  in  gardens  to  seeds.     1864  [H.  W. 
Wheelwright]  Spring  Lapl.   239  Besides  these  we  had 
another  species  of  field  vole  (the  Lemmus  medius,  Nilss.) 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  north.   1840  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd. 
114  "Meadow  Vole.. Size  of  a  Mouse,  reddish  ash-colour. 
1896  Lydekker  Brit.  Mammals  308  The  •northern  Vule 
(Microtus  ratliceps),  and  the  'Siberian  Vole  (/)/.  gregalis). 
1875  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  633/1  Fauna  of  the  Alps.. [includes] 
the  "snow-vole  {Arvicola  nivalis). 
Hence  Voledom,  the  world  of  voles,  rare-"^. 
1892  Chambers's  Jrnl.  25  June  407/2  The  young  mice 
being  greedily  gulped  down  by  the  black  bogies,   whose 
appearance  must  be  the  prevailing  terror  of  voledom. 
Vole,  southern  dial,  variant  of  Foal. 
Vole,  Volee,  obs.  forms  of  Volley  sb. 
tVo'lency.    Obs.  rare.    [ad.   L.   (post-class.) 
volentia  will,  inclination.]     The  power  of  willing 
or  determining  to  act  in  a  certain  way. 

1686  H.  More  in  J.  Norris  Lett.  (16S8)  208  Nor  can  [II 
coiKeive  but  that  the  free  Agency  we  are  conscious  to  our- 
selves of,  is  placed  in  the  soul  .-is  Volent  as  much  as  Intelli- 
gent, becau.se  this  Volency,  as  I  may  so  speak,  is  implj'ed  in 
her  Attention  or  Advertency.  1768  'I'ucker  Lt.  Nat. 
(1834)  I.  552  This  is  another  kind  of  agency,.,  and  for  dis- 
tinction .sake  we  shall  beg  leave  to  call  it  free  volency  (for 
the  speculative  will  allow  one  another  to  coin  a  word  upon 
occasion) :  so  the  question  is  not  whether  a  man  be  a  free 
agent  but  a  free  volent. 

t  Volens  nolens,  var.  Nolens  volens.  Obs. 

1602  W.  Watson  Quodtibets  58  Yet  must  they  keepe  such 
a.. strait  watch  ..continually,  as  volens  nolens  their  will 
must  not  be  theirs,  but  their  superiors.  1620  Shelton 
Quix.  II.  Ix.  404  If  I  should  whip  Sancho,  volens  nolens. 
1634  W.  Wood  Ne%u  Eng.  Prosp.  I1865)  59  A  wronged  ser- 
vant shall  have  right  volens  nolens  from  his  injurious  master. 

Volent  (vJn-lent),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  L.  volent-, 
volens,  pres.  pple.  of  velle  to  will,  wish,  desire.] 

A.  adj.  Exercising,  or  capable  of  exercising, 
will  or  choice  in  respect  of  one's  conductor  course 
of  action. 

16S4V1LVAIN  Theol.  7"«3^ii.  47  They  say  the  appetit  con- 
fined to  good  is  volent,  and  therefore  free.  1686  [see  Volency]. 
1701  NoRRis  Ideal  World  I.  vi.  358  Nor  do  they  [sc 
eternal  truths)  depend  upon  the  mind  of  God  as  decretory 
or  volent, ..but  only.. as  intelUgible  or  exhibitive.  1849  J. 
Wilson  in  Blackm.  Mag.  LXVl.  388,  I  leave  the  body  to 
moulder,  and  I  go  sentient,  volent,  intelligent,  whitherso- 
ever I  am  called. 

t  B.  sb.  One  who  freely  chooses  or  determines 
the  course  of  action  which  he  follows.   Obs.  rare. 

1768  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  552  Upon  this  supposition 
man  is  a  free  agent,  and  a  free  volent.    [See  also  Volency.) 
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Hence  tVo'lsntly  (Kife.,  willingly.  Obsr^ 

1614  T.  Adams  DiucUs  Banket  iv.  183  Into  the  pit  they 
runiie  against  their  will,  that  ranne  so  volently,  so  violently 
to  the  brinkes  of  it. 

Volente,  variant  of  Voluntv  Obs. 

t  Volentine.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  vilentyne,  5-6 
Sc.  walentyne,  valantene.  [Alteration  of  OF. 
volatile,  voktile  (see  Volatil»j/^),  perh.  influenced 
by  volant  Volant  a.]     coll.  Birds,  fowls. 

c  1380  ^/>  Fentmb.  3555  He  made  him  murie  al  [lilke  day, 
For  vilentyne  [F.  votatisses\  he  fond  ynow  On  ryuer  and 
on  lake,  c  1450  Holland  Hojvlat  918  All  birdts  he  re- 
balktt,  that  wald  him  nocht  bowe,.  .Thus  wrcit  he  the  walen- 
tyne iv.r.  valantene) . .  That  all  the  fowlis  [etc.]. 

Volero,  obs.  variant  of  Bolero. 

Volery,  obs.  form  of  Volart. 

II  Volet  (vtfl«-).  Also  8  dial.  voUeat.  [a.  OF. 
volet,  volkt  kerchief,  or  mod.F.  volet  shutter,  etc., 
f.  voler,  a.  L.  volare  to  fly.] 

fl-  A  kerchief  or  veil  worn  at  the  back  of  the 
head  by  ladies.    Obs. 

1398  Will  J.  Asshelmn  (Comm.  CrL  Ix>ndon),  Unam  fla- 
mi<)lam  parisiam  vocatam  volet.     1407  IVoitingham  Rec.  1 1. 
52  Pro  ij.  volets  de  Northfolk-thred,  xd. 
t  b.  ilial.  A  handkerchief.   Obs. 

1788  Vallancev  I'oc.  Bargie  in  Trans. R.  Irish  Acad.  II. 
34  i'olleai,  a  handkerchief. 

2.  One  of  the  wings  or  side-compartments  of  a 
triptych.     (Cf.  Volant  sb.  4.) 

1847  '.VoBNUM  Hist.  Paint,  xxiii.  317  This  picture  was 
painted  in  1410, . .  It  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  volets  or 
revolving  doors,  which  close  upon  it.  1848  Mrs.  Jameson 
Sacr.  tf  Leg.  Art  (1850)  227  On  the  volet  to  the  right  is  the 
supper  in  the  house  of  Levi, 

volewen,  southern  ME.  var.  Follow  v. 
Voley,  obs.  f.  Volley.  Volf(e,  obs.  Sc.  IT. 
WoLP  sb. 

tVolge.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  valgus,  vulgus 
VuLQi's!]     The  mob;  the  common  crowd. 

1639  Fuller  Holy  War  iv.  xxix.  (1647)  219  He  would 
preler  to  fight  with  any  mean  person,  if  crietl  up  I>y  the 
volge  for  a  tall  man.  1655  —  Ch.  Hist.  XL  iv.  Ji  32  One 
had  as  good  be  dumb,  as  not  speak  with  the  Volge.  1663 
Heath  Fliigellum  (1672)  29  Nor  did  the  Volge  know  when, 
nor  could  their  Boutcfeus  tell  where  to  cease. 

t  Volger.  Obs.—'^  [ad.  obs.  F.  *volgere,  vulgere, 
var.  of  voglaire,  veuglaire,  etc. :  see  Godefroy  s.  v. 
vouglaire  and  cf.  Fowler  3.]  A  species  of  ord- 
nance, longer  and  less  powerful  than  the  bombard. 

>iiS4S  Hall  CAro/i.,  lien.  VIII,  121  The  ordinaunce  of 
bombardes,  curtawes,  and  demy  curtaux,  slinges,  canons, 
Tolgers  and  other  ordinaunce. 

t  volgivagant,  a.  Obs.-"  [f.  L.  volgi-,  vul- 
givag-us  roving  +  -ANT.]     (.Sec  quot.) 

1656  Blount  Gtosaogr.,  Volgivagant,  Vulgivagant,  per- 
taining to  the  common  people,  poor,  base,  mean,  incertatn, 
inconstant. 

tVo"lible,  rt.l  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  volubilis,  f. 
volvfre  Volve  v.  :  see  -ible.]  Capable  of  turning 
or  of  being  turned  round. 

138a  WvCLiF  Ezek.  X.  13  He  clepide  the  ilk  whcelis  volible, 
or  turnynge  about.  1607  Topsell  l''oiir-/.  Beasts  279  This 
beast  \sc.  the  hedgehog] . .  is  called  red,  sharp,  maryne, 
volible,  and  rough. 

t  Volible,  a.2  0/5J.-I  [f.  L.  vol;  stem  of  volo 
I  wish.]     Capable  of  being  wished  or  desired. 

167s  Baxter  Cath.  Thiol,  n.  i.  76  As  sensible  good  is 
apprehended  by  the  Intellect,  and  made  volible. 

Vo'lipreseuce.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. :  see  Pre- 
sence.]    (See  qtiots.)     So  Vo'lipresent  a. 

\%lii-iSchaff's  lintycl.  Relig.  KhowLWI.  2415  Theglori. 
ned  body  ts..vo!ipresent,  thatis,  its  presence  was  subject  to 
the  will  of  Christ.  189a  M.tg.  Chr.  Lit.  Apr.  3/1  (Stand.), 
'I"hc  Saxon  Churches  generally  acknowledged  a  potential 
presence  (volipresence,  multipresence)  of  the  human  nature 
of  Christ. 

t  VO'litable,  a.  Obs.—}  [f.  L.  volit-dre  :  see 
Volitate  v.  and  -able.]    Volatile. 

a  1690  Hopkins  Serin.  John  iii.  5  Disc.  (1694)  III.  120 
Their  Prayers  may  be  so  importunate  and  earnest  ."ts  if  they 
would  _  take  no  denial  from  God ;  But  yet  this  VoUitable 
Spirit  is  S'X)n  spent. 

Volitant  (v()'litant),  a.  [ad.  L.  volilant-,  voli- 
tatts,  pics.  pple.  of  volitare  :  see  next.] 

L   Flitting,  flying,  or  constantly  moving  about. 

1847  Emersun  Repr.  Men,  Montaigne  Wks.  (Bohn)  I. 
340  We  are  golden  averages,  volitant  stabilities, .  .houses 
founded  on  the  sea.  1858  v.v.'iifsSeti.side Studies  358  That 
snowy  mass  of  cloud . .  rose  from  the  surface  of  this  brilliant, 
buoyant,  volitant,  sea.  1891  Cent.  Diet.  s.v..  The  bat  is  a 
volitant  quadruped. 

2.  Characterized  by  flitting  or  flying  to  and  fro. 

x8p7  Frasers  Mag.  July  65/1  The  tremulous  volitant 
motion  of  breeze  upon  wave. 

Volitate  (vflil^'t),  v.  [f.  L.  volitat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  volitare,  freq.  of  volare  to  fly.] 

1.  intr.  (Seequots.)  "iObs. 

x6a3  CocKERAM  I,  Volitate,  still  to  wander  or  flie  vp  and 
downe.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Volitate,  to  flie  often,  to 
run  in  and  out,  or  to  and  fro  often.  j 

2.  To  fly  with  a  fluttering  motion.  1 
1866  J.  B.  Rose  tr.  Virg.  Eel.  *  Georg.  67  Then  straws 

and  leaves  will  volitate  in  air.  1890  IlTustr.  Lond.  Neivs 
26  July  120^2  When  a  few  weeks  old  they  take  wing,  and  if 
from  an  acclivity  volitate  down  hill  for  a  short  distance. 

Volitation  (vfjlit^fan).    [a.  raed.L.  volitatidn-, 
volilatio  (Uiefenb.),  noun  of  action  f.  L.  volilire  :   I 
see  prec]     Flying,  flight.  1 
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1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud,  E/>.  iv.  i.  180  Birds  or  flying 
animals,  .are  almost  erect,  advancing  the  head  and  breast  in 
their  progression,  and  onely  prone  in  the  act  of  their  volita- 
tion.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Volitation,  a  flying  or 
fluttering  alwut,  or  up  and  down.  1864  Soc.  Sci.  Rev.  I. 
382  The  practical  means  of  Volitation  are  to  be  sought  for 
\\\  the  same  mechanical  means  as  those  by  which  Birds  fly. 
I  1895  S.  R.  Hole  Jour  Anier.  193  The  young  rook.,  exercises 
ill  brief  migrations.,  his  powers  of  volitation. 

trans/.  1823  Blackw.  Mag.  XIII.  175  The  additional  voH- 
tation  acquired  by  such  a  stumble  is  rather  apt  to  make  you 
run  your  head  plump  against  the  next  person. 

Voli'tient,  a.  rare^\  [Irreg.  f.  VoLiTl-ON  + 
-ENT.]   Of  one's  own  free  will  or  choice  ;  voluntary. 

1844  Mrs.  Browning  Drama  0/ Exile  g2, 1  elected  it  Of 
my  will,  not  of  service.  What  I  do,  I  do  volitient,  not 
obedient. 

Volition  (v^i-Jan).  [a.  F.  volition  (i6th  c, 
=  Sp.  volicioJtj  Pg.  voli^aoj  It.  volizione)^  ad.  raed. 
L.  voliiidn-yVolitio  (Diefenbach),  noun  of  action  f, 
L.  volo  I  wish,  will.] 

1.  With  a  and  pi.  An  act  of  willing  or  resolving  ; 
a  decision  or  choice  made  after  due  consideration 
or  deliberation  ;  a  resolution  or  determination. 

1615  Jackson  Creed i^.  \\.  §4,  Wks.  III.6i  That  such  acts, 
again,  as  they  appropriate  to  the  will,  and  call  volitions,  are 
essentially  and  formally  intellections,  is  most  evident.  1640 
Bp.  Reynolds  Passions  xvii.  i8o  They  are  onely  Velleities 
and  not  Volitions:  halfe  and  broken  wishes,  not  whole 
desires.  1678  Codworth  Intell.  Syst.  i.  v.  851  Tliey  sup- 
pose..humar)e  volitions,  .to  be  mechanically  caused  and 
necessitated  from  those  effluvious  images  of  Bodies,  coming 
in  upon  the  willers.  1740  Chevne  Regitnen  314  We  may 
have  vehement  WilHngs,  Longings,  Volitions  and  Velleities. 
1777  Priestley  Phil.  Necessity  i.  6  A  determination  to  sus- 
pend a  volition  is,  in  fact,  another  volition.  1777  —  Matt. 
-t  Spir.  (1782)  I.  Introd.p.  v,  Every  human  volition  Is  subject 
to  certain  fixed  laws.  1830  R.  Knox  B^clard's  Anal.  9 
When  the  animal  has  received  a  sen.^ation,  and  this  sensa- 
tion determines  a  volition  in  it,  it  is  by  the  nerves  that  the 
volition  is  transmitted  to  the  muscles.  1844  Mrs.  Browning 
Drama  0/ Exile  1190  Grant  me  such  pardoning  grace  as 
can  go  forth  Froni  clean  volitions  toward  a  spotted  will. 
1864  BowEN  Logic  ix.  300  No  one  can  tell  Iiow  a  mere  voli- 
tion moves  the  arm.  Ibid.  310  Unless  some  new  volition  of 
a  power  capable  of  controlling  the  universe  should  supervene. 

yiz.  1854  Emerson  Lett.  ^Soc.  Aims,  Poet.  ^  Imag.  Wks. 
(Bonn)  III.  148  Good  poetry.. heightens  every  species  of 
force  in  nature  by  giving  it  a  human  volition. 

b.  Used  with  reference  to  the  will  of  God. 

1654  Warren  Unbelievers  145  Gods  gracious  volitions 
towards  them.  1675  Baxter  Catk.  TlteoL  11.  11.  27,"!  doubt 
all  sides  are  over  temerarious  in  their  distribution  of  Gods 
Decrees  and  Volitions.  1700  C.  Nessr  Antvi.  Armin.  {1S27) 
26  We.. make  the  volitions  of  God  to  come  behind  the 
created  and  temporary  volitions  of  man. 

2.  The  action  of  consciously  willing  or  resolving  ; 
the  making  of  a  definite  choice  or  decision  with 
regard  to  a  course  of  action  ;  exercise  of  the  will. 

Very  common  from  c  1830. 

1660  Jer.  Taylor  Ductor  iv.  i.  rules  §  8  The  external  act 
does  superadd  new  obligations  beyond  those  which  are  con- 
sequent to  the  mere  internal  volition,  though  never  so  per- 
fect and  complete,  a  1676  Hale  Prim,  Orig.  Man.  \.  ii. 
(1677)58  The  Acts  of  this  Faculty  are  generally  divided  into 
Volition,  Nolition,  and  Suspension.  1690  Locke  Hum. 
Underst.  II.  xxi.  SsThis  Power  the  Mincfhas  to  prefer  the 
Consideration  of  any  Idea;.. the  actual  preferring  one  to 
another,  is  that  we  call  Volition,  or  Willing.  1713  Berkeley 
Hylas  ff  PkiL  I.  Wks.  1871  I.  287  By  the  motion  of  my 
hand,  which  was  consequent  upon  my  volition.  1751  John- 
son Rambler  No.  166  P  12  That  when  we  find  worth  faintly 
shooting  in  the  shades  of  obscurity,  we  may  let  in  light  and 
sunshine  upon  it,  and  ripen  barren  volition  into  efficacy  and 
power.  1794  Godwin  Caleb  Williams  231,  I  shifted  my 
situation  with  a  speed  that  seemed  too  swift  for  volition. 
1828  Scott  F,  M.  Perth  xxix,  In  this  answer  the  citizen 
saw  something  not  quite  consistent  with  his  own  perfect 
freedom  of  volition.  1843  Gladstone  Glean.  (1879)  V.  14 
Do  not  let  us  suppose  that . .  we  are  contemplating  an  affair 
of  mere  individual  volition.  1874  Sayce  Comfar,  Pkilol.  \. 
37  Human  volition  is  the  result  of  so  many  obscure  and 
complicated  causes,  as  to  appear  at  first  sight  mere  caprice 
and  chance. 

b.  The  power  or  faculty  of  willing. 

1738  Cm//.  Mag.  VIII.  22/2  The  Traveller,  as  he  hath 
Volition,  may  will  to  go  to  the  Right  or  the  Left  before  he 
comes  to  the  Guidc-Post.  1764  Foote  Patron  11.  Wks. 
>799  '•  345^^0  this  cabinet  volition, or  will,  has  a  key.  1794 
Palf.v  Evid.  III.  viii.  (1800)  412  The  individuality  of  a  mind 
..or  its  volition,  that  is,  its  power  of  originating  motion. 
1839  Barham  Ingot,  Leg.  Ser.  1.  St.  Gengulphus,  For  Saints, 
e'en  when   dead,    still  retain   their   volition.      1848   Mks. 

iAMESON  Sacr.  <f  Leg.  Art  (1850)  46  That  .sort  of  angcl- 
^ings  supposed  to  have  a  volition  of  their  own.    1895  G. 
Macixjnald  Lilith  xx,  Despair  restored  my  volition, . .  I  ran 
and  overtook  her. 
O.  Will-power. 

1844  Y>\^^KY.\ACotnngsby  i.  ii,  The  four  votes. .had  been 
increased,  by  his  intense  volition  and  unsparing  means,  to 
ten.  1847  —  Tancred  i.  ii,  Montacute  . .  acted  upon  a 
stronger  volition  than  his  own. 

Hence  Voli'tionless  «.,  lacking  volition. 

x88i  J.  Owen  Even.w.Sktpticsr..\\.^\^'Y\i^  voHtionless 
will  of  the  former  \_sc.  Schopenhauer]  is  as  instinct  with  pur- 
pose . .  as  the  most  personal  conception  of  Deity  ever  evolved 
from  the  brain  of  a  theologian. 

Volitional  (v^yii-J^nal),  a,     [f.  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  l>clonging  to  volition;  pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  action  of  willing. 

1816  Bentham  Chrestom.  197  Whauoever  influence ..  the 

f)rospects  of  them  may  have  upon  the  will  or  volitional 
acuity.  1853  R.  Dunn  in  JmL  Ethnol.  Soc.  (1856)  IV.  43 
The  exercise  of  perception,  memory,  and  volitional  power. 
1857  Grindon  Li/ex\\\\.  (cd.  2)215  The  conscious,  volitional 
exercise  of  our  noblest  capabilities.     1897  Hutchinson's 
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Arch.  Sitrg.  VIII.  223  It  was  conceivable  that  the  absolute 
volitional  rest  imposed  by  the  severe  pain  might  have  acted 
on  the  muscle. 

b.  Affecting  or  impairing  the  will-power. 
1854  Bl'cknill   Utisoundness  0/  Mind  28  Insanity  may 
thus  be  Intellectual,  Emotional,  or  Volitional. 

2.  Possessed  of,  endowed  with,  the  faculty  of 
volition  ;  exercising  or  capable  of  exercising  this. 

i8o2-ia  Bentham  Ration.  Judic,  Evid.  (1827)  V.  229 
Besides  the  argument  you  present  to  the  intellectual  part  of 
their  frame,  you  present  to  its  neighbour  the  volitional  part 
another  sort  of  argument.  1864  Alger  Hist.  Doctrine  Fut. 
Life  V.  viii.  627  The  essence  of  mind  must  be  the  common 
ground  and  element  of  all  diff'erent  stales  of  consciousness. 
What  is  that  common  ground  and  element  but  the  presence  of 
a  percipient  volitional  force,  whether  manifested  or  unmani- 
fested,  still  there?  1887  M.  Roberts  Western  Avernus  5, 
I  began^  to  fee!  alive,  volitional,  not  dead  and  most  basely 
mechanical  as  at  home  in  England. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  a  volition. 

\%^x  Eraser's  Mag.  IV.  361  It  cannot  move  of  itself,  but 
a  volitional  thought  is  sufficient  to  raise  it. 

4.  Of  forces  :  Leading  or  impelling  to  action. 
1B63  KinglakeCW;;/((i(i877)  I.  Pref.  p.  xiii,  The  volitional 

forces  which  acted  upon  Russia  in  1853.  1874  Sidgwick 
Meth.  Ethics  1.  iii.  22  There  seem  to  be  two  grounds  of  ob- 
jection,..  one  relating  to  the  cognitive  function,  and  the 
other  to  the  motive  or  volitional  uifluence,  of  the  Practical 
Reason. 

5.  Of  actions,  etc.  :  Arising  from,  due  to,  charac- 
terized by,  the  exercise  of  volition. 

Freq.  from  ^1875. 

1859  'Jodt^s  Cycl.  At/at.  V.  675/1  The  case  of  the  respira- 
tory muscles  constitutes  an  example  of  mixed  movements 
wherein  volitional  can  be  superadded  to  unconscious 
rythmic  motion.  1875  Poste  Gaius  1.  Introd.,Such  actions 
are  both  Volitional  ((or  the  motor  organs  are  set  in  motion 
fay  Volition)  and  Intentional.  1878  S?nit/tsonian  Rep.  419 
'I'he  impulse  causing  the  animal  to  make  volitional  move- 
ments comes  from  the  peripheral  centres.  1889  Buck's 
Handbk.  Med.  Set.  Vll.  689/2  There  is  probably  one  por- 
tion of  the  cerebrum  in  which  volitional  work  is  especially 
performed,  viz.,  the  frontal  lobes. 

b.  Depending  on  volition  or  free  choice, 

1890  *  R.  Boldrewood  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  1 19  A  mode 
of  life  more  irregular,  more  volitional,  than  the  daily  me- 
chanical regularity.. at  Garrandilla  proper. 

Hence  Tolitiona'lity,  the  quality  or  state  of 
being  volitional. 

i8pS  E'nnk's  Stand.  Diet. 

VOli'tionally,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  With 
respect  to  volition  ;  in  a  volitional  manner. 

187a  W.  R.  Greg  Enigmas  of  Life  (1873)  loi  They  were 
morally  and  volitionally  more  vigorous.  tSy^Contemp.  Rev. 
XXV.  Q41  Whether  they  be  performed  volitionally  or  auto- 
mat ically. 

Voli'tionary,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ary.]  = 
Volitional  a.  5. 

1890  Nature  13  Feb.  358/2  Some  experiments  which  ex- 
tend our  knowledge  of  volitionary  movement. 

Volitive  (v(7*litiv),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7  volutive. 
[ad.  med.  or  mod.L.  *volitivus  (whence  It.,  Sp. 
volitivo)^  or  f.  Volit-ion  f  -ive.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  will ;  voli- 
tional. 

1660  Jer.  Taylor  Ductor  i.  i.  rule  2  §  4  The  Volitive  or 
chusing  faculty  cannot  [take  the  name  of  conscience],  but 
the  intellectual  may.  a  1676  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  (1677) 
29  The  Command  that  is  given  by  the  volitive  Faculty  of 
the  Soul.  1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  11.  359  The  ordinate  and 
actual  power  of  God,. which  some  terme  Gods  Volutive 
Power,  1799  Sir  H.  Davy  in  Beddoes  Contrib.  Pl{ys.  ^ 
Med.  KnoixH.  139  The  perceptive  and  volitive  powers  de- 
pend . .  on  the  constant  supply  of. .  phosoxydated  blood  to  the 
nervous  and  muscular  systems.  1811-31  Bentham  Logic 
Wks.  1843  VIII.  2S0  The  volitional,  or  voHlive  faculty,  or, 
in  one  word,  the  will,  1878  Maccall  tr.  Letoumeau's  Biol. 
386  In  effect  the  deep  cells  of  the  cortical  layers  are  motory, 
or  rather  volitive. 

2.  Originating  in,  arising  from,  the  will. 

167s  Baxter  Cath.  Theol.  11.  11.  32  So  that  no  man  ever 
sinned^  by  mcer  Action  as  such,  whether  Vital,  Intellectual, 
or  Volitive. 

3.  Performed  deliberately  or  with  express  inten- 
tion; designed,  deliberate, 

1839  J.  Rogers  Antipopopr.  ir.  ^21  [The  clergy's]  inten- 
tional barbarity  and  cruelty,  their  volitive  despotism  and 
oppression,  their  willed  persecution.. in  reference  to  Luther 
and  the  like. 

4.  Gram.  Expressive  of  a  wish  or  desire;  desi- 
derative. 

1864  Webster  s.v.,  A  volitive  proposition.  1894  W.  G. 
Hale  in  Classical  Rev.  Apr,  167/2  The  Greek.. Subjunc- 
tives of  Will  (volitive)  and.,  of  Anticipation  (anticipatory  or 
prospective). 

B.  sb.  A  desiderative  verb,  mood,  etc. 

a  1813  Murray  Hist.  European  Lang.  (1823)  IL  280 
Volitives  or  desideratives.  .are  formed  by  using  the  future 
consignificative  sa  with  the  doubled  verb.  1894  W.  G.  Hale 
in  Classical  Rev.  Apr.  167/2  The  volitives  never  have  av. 

VolitO'rial,  a.  [f.  mod,L.  Volitor-es  birds 
capable  of  flight  +  -ial.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  fly- 
ing ;  having  the  power  of  flight. 

187a  CouES  N,  Anter.  Birds  178  The  swifts,  goatsuckers, 
and  hummingbirds  . .  are  birds  of  remarkable  volitorial 
powers.  187s  C.  C  Klake  Zool.  93  The  HornbilIsare..in. 
stances  of  the  volitorial  and  the  Kamichi  in  the  grallitorial 
order. 

Voliwis,  southern  var.  ME.  fuliwis  Full  adv» 
2  (1.     Volk,  southern  ME.  or  dial.  var.  Folk  sb. 

It  Volkameria.  Bot.  Also  Vole-,  [mod.L,, 
f.  the  name  of  Johann  G.  Volckamerj  a  German 
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botanist  (1616-93).]  A  Linnean  penus  of  verbcn- 
aceous  shrubs,  characterizeti  by  their  fleshy  or  corky 
fruit ;  a  shrub  or  plant  of  this  genus. 

1753  Chambers*  CycL  Suppl.,  yolkaniericL,  in  botany,  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants. . .  The  fruit  is  a  roundish  bilocular 
capsule.  i8a3  Crabb  Technol.  Diet,  s.v.,  The  species  are 
shrubs,  :x?.—  yoikameria  actiienta,.. VrxcVXy  Volkameria, 
iic.  1833  B'ness  Bunsbn  in  Hare  Li/e  (1879)  I.  tx.  403,  I 
have  replanted  with  roses,  oleanders,  volcamerias,  and 
geraniums.  1866  Trtns.  Bot.  1235. 

n  Volksraad  (v^iksrat).  [f.  Du.  volk  people, 
Folk  sb,-^raad  senate,  council,  Rbde  sb.^  The 
chief  legislative  assembly  in  either  of  the  former 
South  African  republics  of 'the  Transvaal  or  the 
Orange  Free  State. 

185s  Barter  Dorp  <V  Veld  \'m.  194  A  resolution  of  the 
Velksraak,  that  no  additional  natives  should  be  allowed  to 
take  up  their  residence  within  the  colony.  1865  Chambers's 
EKCycl.  VII.  25/3  While  the  volksraad,  or  peoples'  council 
(of  Orange  River  Free  State},  exercise  legislative  functions. 
i88t  Earl  Selborne  in  Personal ^  PoL  Mem.  C1898)  II.  5 
The  Volksraad  must  yield,  or  the  war  be  renewed. 

t  Voll,  shortened  f.  of,  or  error  for,  Volley  sb, 

4574  B.  Rich  Dial,  beiw.  Mircury  ff  Soldier  A  4,  Too 
my  farewell,  cerlayne  voll  of  shot  discharged  in  hope  of  my 
good  speede. 

Vollary,  obs.  f.  Volary.  Voile,  southern 
ME.  var,  FILL  sby^  Fdll  vy  (to  baptize),  Full  a, 
and  adv. 

tVollenge.  Obsr"^  [Cf.  Valanche  and  It. 
7/a/a//^.]     An  avalanche. 

1830 "\V.  Taylor  Hist.  Surv.  Germ.  Poetry  II.  456  The 
volien^e,  which  overwhelms  the  whole  village,  was  at  first 
but  a  little  snowball. 

VO'ller,  VO'llier.    s.  diat.    Forms :  7  vallor, 

vallow,  9  valler ;   8  voler,  9  voUer,  voUier. 

[Southern  dial.  var.  of  Follower  (5  a),]     That 

.part  of  a  cheese-press  (or  cider-press)  to  which 

pressure  is  applied. 

1675  WoRLiDGR  Syst.  A^c.  {ed.  2)323  Vallor^ov  Vallow, 
..a  Concave-Mold  wherein  a  Cheese  is  pressed.  [Hence  in 
some  later  Diets.]  1730  Budgen  llurricane/r,  Bexkill  to 
Neiuingden-level-2  A  Cheesebail  and  Voler  were  taken  from 
a  Shelf  in  a  Chamber.  Note^  The  Voler  is  a  round  Piece 
of  Inch  Board,  fitted  into  the  Bail,  that  communicates  the 
Force  of  the  Press  upon  the  Cheese.  1853  Cooper  Sussex 
Gloss.  84.  1891  Hartland  Gloss.  82  J^tf/Z^r, .  .that  part  of 
a  cider  or  cheese  press  to  which  the  pressure  is  applied  by 
screw  or  lever. 

Vollere,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Fuller  shy 

Volley  (v(7*li),  sb.  Forms:  a.  6  vol6e,  volee, 
(valee),  vole,  7  voUee,  voUe.  ^.  6  vallew, 
6-7  volue,  7.  6-S  vollie  (6  vallie,  Sc.  wollie), 
7  volie,  7-9  /^'  voUies  ;  6  voly,  6-7  volly,  7 
Ir,  voylly.  5.  6-7  voley,  7  wolley,  valley,  6- 
volley,     [ad.  F.  voUe  (12th  c.  in  Godef.  CovipL), 

=  Pr.  and  Sp.  voiada,  It.  vo/ala  :— Romanic  vo/dla, 
fem.  sb.  f.  L,  voldtus^  pa,  pple.  olvoidre  to  fly. 

The  spellings  volue,  vallew,  are  prob.  on  the  analogy  of 
veitue,  zine7u  beside  veuy^  vinny.] 

1.  A  simultaneous  discharge  of  a  number  of  fire- 
arms or  artillery ;  a  salvo. 

a.  1587  HoLiNSHED  Chron.  III.  121^/3  The  whole  fire 
began  to  plaie  in  such  sort,  that  within  foure  voices  both 
sides  of  the  house  were  battered  through.  1591  Garrard s 
A  rt  Warre  48  They  must  abide  at  ye  least  a  volee  of  Canons. 

t*  '573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxix.  93  For  ordinance 
thay  dung  at  day  and  nycht  By  weirlylc  volyis.  ^11578 
LiNDESAV  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.'l'.S.)  I.  143  The  king 
.  .commandit  to  charge  all  the  gunnis  to  gif  the  castell  ane 
new  wollie.  1617  Moryson  Itin.  11.  163  The  enemy  played 
all  the  night  upon  them  with  great  voUyes,  but  hurt  onely 
three  men.  1688  Holme  Armoury  iii.  xix.  (Roxb.)  214/2  In 
grand  Battalia's  or  feild  service  the  souldier  fires  by  VolHes 
or  as  someterme  it,  by  Salves  of  shot.  1700  S.  L.tr.  Fryke^s 
^oy.  E.  Ind,  318  A  Dutch  Company  that  conducted  us  out 
of  Town  gave  three  VolHes  and  went  back  again.  17^5  P. 
Thomas  Jrnl,  Anson's  Voy.  282  We  then  kept  a  continual 
Fire  u{>on  her  of  both  great  and  small  Arms,  not  firing  in  set 
Broadsides  and  Vollies.  i8a6  J.  F.  Cooper  Afohicans (iB2g) 
I,  viii.  loi  Rifles  which  sent  their  leaden  messengers  across 
the  rock  in  vollies. 

8.  1591  in  Lyly's  Works  (1902)  I.  440  But  from  the  Snail- 
mount  and  the  Sbip-Ile  in  the  Pond,  .there  was  a  long  volley 
of  Chambers  discharged.  1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio 
203  They  forced  the  galHons  with  a  fewe  volleies.  1625 
Markham  Sonldiers  Acctd.  9  Let  the  first  Ranke  onely 
giue  their  volley, .  .and  the  second  to  passe  through  it,  and 
so  giue  their  volley.  i66a  J.  Davtes  tr.  Oiearius'  Voy. 
Ambass.  163  We  made  some  stay  before  the  City,. .and 
saluted  it  with  a  Volley  both  of  all  our  great  Guns,  and  of 
small  shot.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  304  We  were  by 
this  Method  able  to  fire  six  Volleys,  half  of  us  at  a  Time.  1817 
J.  Scan  Paris  Revisit,  (ed.  ;}  203  A  loud  coarse  laugh  burst 
out  from  each, — united  as  a  volley  of  musquetry,  and  ending 
as  abruptly.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit,  India  II.  219  After 
firing  a  volley,  the  troops  charged  and  put  the  enemy  to  the 
rout.  1879  IJrowning  Martin  Reiph  loj  They  level:  a 
volley,  a  smoke  and  the  clearing  of  smoke. 
b.  Const,  ^(shot,  etc.), 

a.  1S83  Stocker  Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C.  in.  83  b,  The  valee 
of  an  150,  Canon  shot  1590  Sir  J.  Smvth  Disc,  Weapons 
12  If  our . .  Mosquettiers  would  give  their  volees  of  Mosquet 
shot  uppon  these  shipboates  full  of  men.  z6s3  in  Foster 
Eng.  Factories  Ind.  (1908)  II.  231  At  his  putting  into  the 
grave  3  voiles  of  smale  shotte. 

^.  1579  DiG<5F-s  Stratiot.  losTTiese  Troupes.. hauing  de- 
liuered  their  Volue  of  Shot,  shall  marche  away,  c  1595  Capt. 
Wvatt  Dudley's  KiTy,  (Hakl.  Soc.)  19  Givinge  whole  vallews 
of  shott  at  our  meetingc.  Ibid.  45  Wyatt.  .receaved  his 
Generall  with  a  vallew  of  small  shott. 

Y.  1584  Lyly  Campaipe  v.  iti  37  7'bere  is  more  pleasure  in 


tuning  of  voyce,  then  in  a  voUy  of  shotte.  1599  Dallam  in 
Early  Voy.  Levant  (Hakl.  Soc.)  59  Betwyxte  everie  greate 
shott  a  vallie  of  smale  shott.  1650  R.  Stapylton  Slrada's 
Lorn  C.  Wars  vii.  7I5  A  great  joy  expressed  by  three  VuUyes 
of  shot,  and  the  cheerful!  sound  of  Drums,  a  1660  Contemp. 
Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archieol.  Soc.)  I.  261  The  relife  gaue  a 
voylly  of  foure  score  shott  amonge  them,  a  1700  Evelyn 
Diary  8  Oct.  1641,  From  whence  we  received  many  vollies 
of  shot  in  compliment  to  my  Lord  Marshall. 

6.  1591  ^K\.%\GH  Last  Fight  Revenge  {hxh.)  10  Kh^txvi^xxy 
enterchanged  voleies  of.  .small  shot.  1604  T.  Wright 
Passions  v.  §  4.  192  Resembling  a  volley  of  shot  speedily 
deliuered.  16*5  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  199  Which 
gave  her  a  volley  of  fifteen  hundred  great  shot.  ^^^S  ^^  ^'oe 
Voy.  round  World  1. 143  His  Men  fell.,  as  flat  to  the  Ground, 
as  if  they  had  been  shot  to  Death  with  a  Volley  of  our  Shot. 
1748  Anson's  Voyage  n.  v.  186  He  fired  a  volley  of  small  shot 
between  the  masts.  1803  Scott  Let.  in  Lockkart  (1837)  I. 
xi.  390  A  volley  of  small  shot  fired  through  the  window. 
1847  James  Conz'ict  xvi,  Another  volley  of  shot  rang  from 
behind  the  gateway  of  the  town. 

c.  /;-a«j/;,_/ff.,  and  in  fig.  context.  Also  without 
article  (quot.  1749);  cf.  next, 

1629  H.  Burton  TruilCs  Triumph  232  Thus  haue  we., 
spent  a  small  volley  vpon  the  Pontifician  forces.  1738  Mrs. 
Delanv  Life  ^  Corr.  (1861)  II.  15  Every  one  was  pleased 
with  your., compliments,  and  volleys  have  been  shot  off  in 
return  this  afternoon,  when  I  said  1  was  coming  to  my  room 
to  write  to  you.  1749  Smollett  Regicide  111.  viii,  I  will 
pour  My  vengeance  in  full  volley;  and  the  earth  Shall 
dread  to  yield  you  succour  or  resource  !  1749  Fielding 
Tom  fones  ix.  v,  She  discharged  a  volley  of  small  charms 
at  once  from  her  whole  countenance  in  a  smile.  1817  Byron 
Beppo  xlv,  Large  black  eyes  that  flash  on  you  a  volley  Of 
rays.  1836-7  Dickens  Sk.  Boz^  Scenes  xii,  Ginger-beer 
corks  go  off  m  volleys. 

t  d.  In  volley^  by  simultaneous  firing.  Obs."^ 

1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  \\\.  i.  42  There  is  yet  another 
order  of  discharging  of  troupes  of  Muskets  in  vollie. 

e.  Mining.  *  The  act  of  exploding  blasts  in 
sections.* 

1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

2.  A  shower  or  simultaneous  flight  of  many 
missile  weapons,  as  arrows,  stones,  etc.  Also  in 
fig.  context. 

1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  i.  i.  3  Our  bowmen  may  shoot 
by  vollies,  as  thick  as  hayle.  1611  Speed  Hist,  Gt,  Brit. 
VL  xiv.  §  II.  Qi  I'he  Britaines  ..  auoided  the  volue  of  the 
Romans,  showring  downe  withall  great  store  of  theirs  vpon 
them.  1667  Milton/*.  L.  vi.  213  Over  head  the  dismal  hiss 
Of  fiery  Darts  in  flaming  volies  flew.     1697  Dryden  /Eneid 

I.  215  Stones  and  brands  in  rattling  volleys  fly.  1808  Scott 
Marm.  vi.  xxxiv,  The  English  shafts  in  volleys  hail'd.  i8«> — 
Abbot  xviii,  Even  thus  fly  all  your  shafts..,  but  a  breath  of 
foolish  affection  ever  crosses  in  the  mid  volley,  and  sways  the 
arrow  from  the  mark. 

b.  Const,  of. 

1590  Sir  J.  Smvth  Disc.  Weapons  31  b,  The  Archers  with 
their  volees  of  arrowes  did  breake  both  horsmen  and  foot- 
men. 1600  Holland  Livy  xxviii.  xxxvi.  696  The  Romans 
..at  the  first  onset  and  volie  of  shot.. put  them  to  flight. 
1625  Bacon  Afiophtk.  §126  It  was  told  him,  that  the 
enemie  had  such  voUeyes  of  arrowes,  that  they  did  hide  the 
Sunne.  1686  tr.  Chardin's  Trav.  Persia  210  The  People., 
ply'd  the  Top  of  the  Mosque  with  ..  Volleys  of  Stones. 
1734  tr,  Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  345  Numerous  volleys 
of  arrows  and  stones.  1788  (jIubon  Decl.  Sf  F.  xlvi.  IV.  520 
Their  engines  discharged  a  perpetual  volley  of  stones  and 
darts.  1850  Marsden  Early  Purit.  (1853)  437  The  mob 
rushed  upon  them  with  a  volley  of  stones. 

c.  poet.  A  storm  or  shower  of  hail,  rain,  etc. 
1737  Gentl.  Mag.  VII.  630  Wintry  clouds,  Surcharg'd  with 

vollies  of  tumultuous  hail,  Or  stores  of  sounding  rain.  1784 
CowPER  Task  V.  141  The  gloomy  clouds  find  weapons, 
arrowy  sleet,  Skin-piercing  volley,  blossom- bruising  hail. 

1 3.  A  company  or  troop  of  birds,  etc.,  in  flight ; 
a  flight.  Obs.  rare. 

1601  Dolman  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  (1618)  III.  760  The 
ringe  doues  are  scene  to  come  euery  yeere  in  great  vollies 
ouer  the  sea.  Ibid.  843  Birdes  of  prey  doe  not  flie  togither 
in  vollies  or  troopes.  1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Vict.  11. 
Ixi,  But  to  their  Lord,  now  musing  in  his  thought,  A  heav- 
enly volie  of  light  Angels  flew. 

f b.  A  crowd  or  large  number  ^persons  or 
things,  Obs. 

1595  Daniel  Civil  Wars  v.  cvii.  Therefore  easily  great 
Sommerset. .  With  all  the  vollie  of  disgraces  met.  1639 
Fuller  Holy  War  11.  xxxvii.  94  King  Almerick  himself 
wearied  with  whole  volleys  of  miseries,  ended  his  life  of  a 
bloudy  flux.  ai656U5SHER^M«.  vi.  (1658)  564  The  Souldiers 
..finding  their  return  intercepted  by  a  valley  of  Archers. 
1693  Humours  To7vn  27  The  Vollies  of  Duns,  of  believing 
Vintners,  Tailors,  Sempstresses. 

4.  An  uttering  or  outpouring  ^numerous  words, 
oaths,  shouts,  etc.,  in  smart  or  rapid  succession. 
Also  without  const. 

1590  Nashe  PasquiVsApol.  1.  C  ij  b,  He  giues  vs  a  voley  of 
Scriptures  against  Non  Residents.     1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent. 

II.  iv,  30  A  fine  volly  of  words,  gentlemen,  &  quickly  shot 
off.  i6so  [G.  Brvdces]  Horae  Subs.  455  Whatsoeuer  by 
them  is  performed,  shall  be  sure  to  finde  whole  vollies  of 
praises.  1647  N.  WARD6'/>K^/£C«?^/Vr(ii843)54,Iamresolved 
..to  storme  you  with  volyes  of  Love  and  Loyalty.  X649 
Milton  Eikon,  x.  Wks.  1851  III.  412  Those  thousands  of 
blaspheming  Cavaliers  about  him,  whose  mouthes  let  fly 
Oaths  and  Curses  by  the  voley.  1710  Steele  &  Addison 
Taller  No.  254  P5  We  heard  a  Volley  of  Oaths  and  Curses, 
lasting  for  a  long  while.  1779  Sheridan  St.  Pa/rick's  Day 
I.  1,  Let  him  have  our  grievances  in  a  volley.  xj8*  Miss 
BuRNEV  Cecilia  v.  vii,  [He]  poured  forth. .a  volley  of 
compliments.  x8so  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.  I.  64  This,  how- 
ever, always  produced  a  fresh  volley  from  his  wife.  1847 
Illustr.  Land.  News  2  Oct.  219/2  Between  them  continuous 
volleys  of  what  is  called  *  chaff'  were  kept  up.  1874  Lisle 
Carr  y.GwyfimX.  v.  163  A  volley  of  dire  anathemas  against 
those  scoundrelly  insurance  chaps. 


b.  Similarly  of  sighs,  groans,  cheers,  laughter, 
etc.     Also  without  const. 

1589  Greene  Tullics  Love  Wks.  (Grosart)  VII.  189  After 
a  vole  of  broken  sighes  tempered  with  some  teares,  nee  fell 
a  sleepe.  1640  Sandvs  Christs  Passion  iv.  270  Cries  Of 
weeping  Women,  in  lowd  Vollies  rise.  1648  Crashaw 
Music's  Duel  63  A  Throng  Of  short  thicke  sobs,  whose 
thundring  volleyes  float. .In  panting  murmurs.  1727  Gav 
Begg.  op.  I.  xii,  What  vollies  of  sighs  are  sent  f^rom  the 
windows  of  Holborn.  1786  tr.  Beckford's  VaiMek  (1868)  103 
They  burst  out  into  volleys  of  laughter.  1877  Talmac.e 
Serm.  334  Let  this  religion  of  Christ  go  down  under  a  volley 
of  merriment.  i88s  B.  D.  W.  Ramsay  Recoil.  Mil.  Serv. 
II.  XV.  65  Giving  a  volley  of  British  cheers. 

c.  A  succession  of  words  of  command  rapidly  or 
smartly  delivered. 

lyg/S  Insir.  ^  Reg.  Cavalry  (iZt^)  27  The  repetition  of  them 
by  every  other  individual  concerned,  must  not  be  strictly 
successive,  but  as  much  as  can  be  in  a  volley. 

t  5.  Al  {the  or  d)  volley,  on  (or  d)  the  volley^  at 
random,  without  consideration.  Usu.  with  verbs, 
esp.  speak.  Obs. 

After  F.  a  la  volc'e. 

(a)  1578  H.  Wotton  Courtlie  Contro7\  252  The  king., 
they  knew  loued  hir  feruently,.  .although  it  were  begun  at 
the  volue.  1596  Harington  Metam.  Ajax  .ApoL  Aavjb, 
'I'he  sundrie  censures  1  shoulde  incurre,  by  letting  such  a 
pamphlet  fly  abroad  at  such  a  time,  when  euerything  is  taken 
at  the  voley.  c  i6»o  Z.  Bovd  Zion's  Floivers  (1855)  125 
Like  those  who  speake  at  random  at  a  voleye.  i6a5  B. 
JoNsON  Staple  ofN.  iv.  i,  'Tis  like  a  Ball  at  Tennis.  .When 
we  doe  speak  at  volley,  all  the  ill  we  can  one  of  another. 
1686  F.  Si  ence  tr.  St.  EuvrevionV s  Misc.  Pref.,  Otherwise 
we  cannot  lay  hold  of  him,  he  speaksat  volley  and  universally. 
[i8»oScoTT;1/^«rtj/.  xvii,  1  have alwaysknown you. .prompt 
to  si>eak  at  the  volley  and  without  reflection.] 

{b)  1629  Massinger  Picture  iii.  vi,  What  we  spake  on  the 
voley  begins  to  work.  1630  B.  Jonson  New  Inn  i-  vi.  You 
must  not  giue  credit  To  ail  that  Ladies  puhliquely  professe. 
Or  talke,  o'th  vollee,  vnto  their  seruants.  1831  Fraser^s 
Alng.  Sept.  161/1  He  never  speaks '  on  the  voley  '  (that  is  to 
say,  at  random). 

6.  Tennis.  The  flight  of  a  ball  in  play  before 
it  has  touched  the  ground.    Cf.  Fly  sb."^  2  b. 

1596  Nashe  Saffron  Walden  To  Rdr.  24  One  that  stands, 
as  it  were,  at  the  line  in  a  Tennis-court,  and  takes  euerie 
ball  at  the  volly.  1878  Marshall  Ann.  Tennis  112  He  fre- 
quently takes  a  difficult  service  (at  the  volley)  off  the  pent- 
house. 

b.  Tennis,  Lawn-tenniSy  Cricket,  etc.  A  re- 
turn stroke  or  hit  at  a  ball  before  it  has  touched  the 
ground  ;  the  action  of  so  returning  the  ball.  (Cf. 
half-volley  Half-  II.  i.) 

1862  Temple  Bar  VI.  282  [Mr.  Budd]  is  said  to  have  hit 
a  volley  to  long-field  for  nine.  1884  MarshalCs  Tennis 
Cuts  124  Ihe  match  was.. loudly  applauded  every  now  and 
then  by  the  spectators,  when  a  brilliant  volley  was  called, 
or  a  smash  was  declared.  190a  Sat.  Rev.  12  July  51/1 
Instruction  is  given  in  the  underhand  volley  [in  lawn-tennis]. 
C.     =   VOLLEYEB. 

1878  Marshall  Ann,  Tennis  112  He  wasa  powerful ./Wic*, 
and  a  capital  volley. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  volley-boast,  loophole, 
t  -shot,  system  ;  volley-ball  V.S.^  a  game  in  which 
a  ball  is  struck  from  alternate  sides  of  a  high  net 
without  touching  the  ground  {Cent.  Diet.  Suppl.) ; 
volley-firing,  simultaneous  firing  at  the  word  of 
command  by  successive  parties  of  soldiers ;  also 

Jig. ;   volley  gun,  a  form  of  machine-gun  which 
fires  bullets   successively  or  in  a  volley  (Knight, 

1884). 

1878  Marshall  Ann.  Tennis  197  He.  .would  generally  re- 
turn it  by  a  'volley-boast  against  the  main-wall.  zZ^Mus. 
ketry  Instr.  62  Every  file  is  to  have  its  own  target,  and  the 
hits  are  to  be  counted  as  in  *volley  firing.  1879  CasselVs 
Techn,  Educ.  III.  267  The  superior  efficacy  of  volley. firing 
and  reserved  fire.  1891  Daily  News  2  Oct.  5/5  In  the.. 
Town  Hall  of  Newcastle  the  representative  fighting  men  of 
the  Liberal  party  veie  assembled  for  volley  firing.  1898  Sir 
G.  S.  Robertson  Chitral  xxiii.  225  *Voltey  loopholes  are 
good  against  an  enemy  that  attacks  with  a  masterful  rush. 
1689  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2433/3  The  Night  concluded  with 
Dancing,  Bells  Ringing,  Bonfires,  *Volly- shots,  ijxiz  Ibid. 
No.  3793/3  The  2  Companies  of  Foot,  .gave  a  Volley  Shot 
at  each  Proclamation.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  15  Sept.  2/3 
There  has  for  some  time  been  a  feeling  in  the  air  that  the 
*volley  system  was  going. 

Volley  (vp'li),  V,  Forms:  7  volly  (8-9 /a,  /. 
voljied) ;  6-  volley,     [f.  prec] 

1.  trans,  a.  To  utter  (words,  etc.)  rapidly  or  im- 
petuously.    Usually  with  advs.,  2.%  forth,  off,  out. 

1591  Troub.  Raigne  K.  John  i.  (1611)  62  A  prophet  new 
sprung  up,  whose  diuination  volleis  wonders  foorth.  Ibid. 
It.  73  If  sobs  would  helpe,..My  heart  should  volley  out 
deepe  piercing  plaints.  1593  Shaks.  Ven.  ^  Ad.  921  Another 
flapmouthd  mourner,  blacke,  and  grim,  Against  the  welkin, 
voiles  out  his  voyce.  1754  P.  H.  Hibemiatt  37  She  raves, 
and  vollies  off  an  horrid  Cry.  1824  Scorr  St.  Ronan's  xx, 
The  bursts  of  applause  which  were  vollied  towards  the  stage. 
i8s9  Meredith  R.  Feverel  xxxviii,  Sir  Julius  turned  one 
heel,  and  volleyed  out  silver  laughter.  1885-94  R.  Bkidges 
Eros  iV  Psyche  Aug.  xii,  She  saw  an  uncouth  form.. whose 
parted  lips  Volley'd  their  friendly  warning  in  a  storm. 
b.  To  discharge  (arrows,  shot,  etc.)  in  a  volley. 

Cf.  Volleyed  ppl,  a,  3. 

1839  Bailey  Festus  139  When  the  storm  bends  hb  bow, 
And  volleys  all  his  arrows  off  at  once. 

O.  Tennis,  etc.  To  return  (a  ball)  in  play  before 
it  touches  the  ground ;  to  reply  to  (a  service)  in 
this  way. 

1875'  Stonehenge  ''Brit.  Rur.  Sports (^6.  i2lin.  i.  v. 690'! 
The  service  must  not  be  volleyed.     1878  [see  2  b].     190a 


VOLLEYED. 

Sat.  Rev.  12  July  51/2  It  is  bad  policy  to  give  the  advice 
not  to  volley  a  lob. 

d.   Cricket.  To  bowl  or  deliver  (a  ball)  which 
reaches  the  batsman  before  bouncing.     ?  U.S. 
XQ09  Cent.  Diet.  Suppl. 

2.  absol.  a.  To  fire  a  volley  (or  volleys).  Also 
in  fig.  context. 

Freq.  in  recent  journalistic  use,  prob.  after  quot.  1854. 

l6o«  Shaks.  Ant,  f;  CI.  II.  vii.  119  Then  the  Boy  shall  sing, 
The  holding  euery  man  shall  be.ite  as  loud.  As  his  strong 
sides  can  volly.  1854  Tennvsox  Lt.  Brigcute  v.  Cannon  be- 
hind them  Volley'd  and  thunder'd.  1899  IVatm.  Caz.  2  Jan. 
2A  A  large  line  of  guerillas. .decided  swiftly  that  their  pre- 
sence and  position  were  di-scovered,  and  swiftly  they  vol- 
leyed. 

b.   Tennis,  etc.  To  hit  or  return  the  ball  before 
it  bounces  ;  to  make  a  volley-stroke. 

1819  in  Hone  F.very-day  Bk.  (1825)  I.  867  He  never  vol- 
leyed [i.e.  at  fives],  but  let  the  balls  hop.  1878  Marshall 
Ann.  Tennis  197  A  young  player,  if  he  fancies  he  can  volley 
well,  will  always  be  apt  to  volley  balls  which  would  come 
well  off  the  end-walls.  189X  Fall  Mall  G.  20  July  7/2  F. 
Rooke.. volleyed  more  effectively  than  his  opponent. 

3.  inlr.  a.  To  emit  or  produce  sounds  simul- 
taneously or  continuously,  in  a  manner  suggestive 
of  firearms  or  artillery. 

In  recent  use  freq.  in  'to  volley  and  thunder',  after  quot. 
1854  in  sense  2a. 

1810  SoUTHEV  Kehama-x.yi\n.  xi.  When  its  thunder  broke, . . 
while  it  vollied  round  the  vault  of  Hell,  Earth's  solid  arch 
was  shaken  with  the  shock.  1875  L.  Morris  Children 
Street  i,  Every  day  come  they  there,  Afternoon  foul  or  fair, 
Shouting  and  volleying.  1886  Stevenson  Kiilnafifed  xxix. 
For  some  time  Alan  volleyed  upon  the  door,  and  his  knock- 
ing only  roused  the  echoes  of  the  house. 

b.  To  rush,  roll,  or  stream  with  simultaneous 
motion ;  to  shoot  rapidly. 

«8S3  C.  Bronte  Villette  vii.  About  a  hundred  thoughts 
volleyed  through  my  mind  in  a  moment.  1880  Blackmore 
Mary  Anerley  I.  x.  129  The  crest  of  the  wave  volleys  up  the 
incline. 

c.  To  issue  or  be  discharged  in,  or  after  the 
manner  of,  a  volley. 

1887  BowEN  yEneid  I.  150  Firebrands  fly,  stones  volley, 
the  weapons  furnished  of  wrath,  [hid.  III.  577  Molten 
masses  of  stone  to  the  skies  with  a  groan  and  a  roar  Volley 
in  showers. 

Volley,  southern  dial.  var.  Follow  v. 

Volleyed  (v()*lid\  fpl.  a.  Forms  :  7  volled, 
7-9  voUied  ;  8  volly'd,  8-9  volley'd,  9  vol- 
leyed,    [f.  VOLLKT  V.  -f  -ED.] 

1.  Shouted  or  uttered  in  the  manner  of  a  volley. 
ai6i6  Beauw.  &  Fu  Bondtica  in.  v,  Heark..how  the  air 

Totters  and  reels,  and  rends  apieces,  Drusus,  With  the  huge 
vollied  clamours.  1813  .ScoTT  Kokfdy  v.  xxxiii.  He  strove, 
with  vollied  threat  and  ban, ..  To  rally  up  the  desperate  fight. 

2.  Of  thunder  or  lightning  :  Discharged  with  the 
noise  or  continuous  effect  of  a  volley. 

Very  common  in  poetry  of  the  i8th  cent. 

i(6j  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  938  When  in  Battel  to  thy  aide  The 
blasting  volied  Thunder  made  all  speed.  17*6  Pope  Odyss. 
XX.  212  Some  pitying  God.. With  vollied  vengeance  blast 
their  towering  pride  I  1744  Akenside  Pleas.  Inmg.  i.  18B 
She  springs  aloft  Thro'  fields  of  air ;  pursues  the  flying 
storm;  Kides  on  the  volley'd  lightning  thro'  the  heav'ns. 
i8za  H.  &  J.  Smith  Rej.  Addr.  38  The  vollied  flame  rides 
in  my  breath.  My  blast  is  elemental  death.  sSzi  Clare 
yUL  Minstr.  II.  60  While  skies  in  vollied  rolls  are  rent. 
b.  Of  the  nature  of  a  volley. 

183s  J.  Harris  C/.  r<fl<:*<r(i837)  25  He  discharged  its  tre- 
mendous  contents  in  one  volleyed  and  prolonged  explosion. 

3.  Of  missiles,  etc.  :  Discharged  or  cast  in  or  as 
in  a  volley.     Also  in  fig.  context. 

1759  W.  Mason  Caractaeus  Poems  1830 II.  127  Our  vollied 
darts.  That  thick  as  hail  fell  on  their  helms.  1791  Cowper 
Iliad  wui.  78  The  vollied  weapons  on  both  sides  their  task 
Perform'd  effectual.  1797  Park  Sonn.  78  Then  will  we  tire 
a  vollied  round,  .'\nd  uncharg'd  goblets  sh.ill  re.sound.  1856 
Bryant  li^inter  Piece  r22  And  bounding  on  the  frozen  earth 
Shall  fall  their  [sc.  clouds']  volleyed  stores  rounded  like  hail. 

4.  Tennis.  Retnrned  by  volleying. 

1878  Marshall  Ann.  Tennis  226/2  Volleyed  service. 

Volleyer  (vpliiSj).  Tennis,  [f.  as  prec. -(■ 
-EB.]     One  who  returns  the  ball  before  it  bounces. 

1878  Marshall  Ann.  Tennis  106  When  the  ball  is  judged 
and  met  by  the  racket  of  the  volleyer.  1879  in  Marsluiits 
Tennis  Cuts  (1884)  36  A  generation  of  volleyers  will  rise  up 
who  will  volley  from  ihe  service-line. 

VO'lleyiag,  vbl.  si.  [(.  as  prec.  +  -INO 1.]  The 
action  of  returning  the  ball  (in  tennis  and  other 
ball  games)  before  it  bounces.     Also  attrib. 

iSrj  D.  Walker  Games  n  S forts  256  (Rackets),  This  last 
stroke  is  termed  volleying.  t88a  Daily  Tel.  18  July  2  The 
volleying  and  low  play  g.-iining  repeated  rounds  of  applause. 
1883  Pall  .Mall  G.  1  Sept.  8/2  He  exhibited  splendid 
vollt;ying  ability,  and  won  ny  three  sets  to  one. 

Volleyiai',  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec  +  -ing2.] 
That  volleys,  m  senses  of  the  verb. 

(<i)  1796  Coleridge  Destiny  0/  Nations  v.  52  Some  drive 
the  mutinous  clouds  to  clash  in  air,  And... Yoke  the  red 
lightning  to  their  volleying  car.  1805  Scott  Last  Minstrel 
IV.  ii,  When  the  volleying  musket  play'd  Against  the  bloody 
Highland  blade.  1849  i-  Grant  Kirkaldy  it/Grange  xxvi. 
301  The  booming  cannon,  the  volleying  harquebusses.  zS^a 
Tennyson  Ode  IVellington  6i  Let.. the  volleying  cannon 
thunder  his  loss. 

{b)  1816  Byron  Siege  Corinth  ii.  There  the  volleying  thun- 
ders pour,  Till  waves  grow  smoother  to  the  roar.  i8aa  — 
Juan  VIII.  vi.  The  volleying  roar,  and  loud  Long  booming 
of  each  peal  on  peal,  o'ercame  The  ear  far  more  than  thun- 
der. 1894  Outing  (U.S.)  XXIV.  S0/2  The  volleying  boom 
Vol.  X. 
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of  giant  trees,  uprooted  from  their  rocky  foundations, 
sounded  above  the  shriek  of  the  wind. 

(c)  1844  Hood  Forge  i.  170  The  Forge. .With  volleying 
srnoke,  and  many  a  spark.  Vomiting  fire.  1866  M.  Arnold 
'JAyrsisvi,  So  have  I  heard  the  cookoo's  parting  cry,  .. 
Come  with  the  volleying  rain  and  tossing  breeze. 

VoUiche,  southern  ME.  var.  Fully  adv. 

Vollier.  s.w.  dial.  Also  volyer.  [dial.  var. 
of  FoLLOWEU  :  cf.  Voller.]     (See  quot.  1855.) 

liSS  Househ.  IVds.  23  Sept.  130/1  (In  pilchard  fishing] 
there  is  a  second  or  assisting  boat,  called  the  volyer,  which 
carries  another  net,  called  the  tuck-seine,  a  1870  J.  Couch 
Nist.  Polperro  vi.  (1871)  106  .\  second  boat,  the  volyer,.. 
has  another  sean-net  of  a  hundred  or  more  fathoms  in 
length,  and  eighteen  in  depth. 

Vollier,  variant  of  Voller  dial. 

tVoUiere.  Ohs.  rare.  Also  -yere,  -ier.  [a. 
F.  voliire,  I.  voter  to  fly.]    =  Volary. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  148  His  Gardens  are. . 
prettily  contrivd  into  grotts,  mazes,  vollieres,  and  the  like. 
Ibid.  156  t'i'he]  ayery  Citizens,  .returne  their  thankfull 
notes  in  a  more  swift  melodious  consort,  than  if  they  were  in 
the  exactest  vollyere  in  the  Vniverse. 

VoUit,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wooled  a. 

t  Vollouth,  variant  of  Fullought  Obs. 

c  1330  Herebert  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  87  Crist,  .so  com  to  seynt 
Jon,  And  of  hym  was  y-was3e..,To  halewen  our  vollouth 
water,  that  sunne  havet  vor-don. 

Volly,  southern  dial.  var.  Follow  v.,  Folly  shy 
and  sb.  2 

t  VolO-nola.  Obs.—^  [f.  L.  volo  I  am  willing  -h 
nolo  I  am  unwilling.]  A  vacillation  or  wavering 
in  decision. 

167a  Marvell  Reh.  Transp.  i.  14  His  story  of  the  Book- 
seller, and  all  the  Volo-Nola's,  and  shall-I,  shall-I's  betwixt 
them,  was  nothing  but  fooling. 

Volontary,  obs.  form  of  Voluntary. 

Volonteer(e,  obs.  forms  of  Volunteer. 

t  Volow,  var.  otfolmve  Full  v.^  Hence  fVo- 
lower,  one  who  baptizes;  fVolowiug  vbl.  si., 
baptism.     Obs.  rare. 

15«8  Tindale  Obed.  Chr.  Man  107  b,  Baptism  is  called 
volowinge  in  many  places  of  Englonde.  Ibid.,  The  child 
was  well  volowed  (saye  they) ;  yee  and  our  vicare  is  as  fayre 
a  volower  as  ever  a  prest  within  this  twenty  mylcs.  1530  — 
Ansiu.  More  Wks.  (1573)  277/1  They  brought  them  to  con- 
firmation straightfrom  Baptisme  ;  so  that  now  oftymes  they 
be  volowed  and  bishoped  both  in  one  day. 

Volowrynge,  error  for  bolnynge  Bolning  ppl.  a. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Iinitatione  III.  xiv,  82  Be  wrolhe  ayeins  thi 
selfe,  and  suffre  no  volowynge  pride  [L.  tumorem]  to  lyve 
in  the. 

Volplane  (v^lpVn),  si.  [Orig.  two  wortjs, 
vol  plane,  properly  vol  plani,  I.  F.  vol  flight  -H 
plarU,  pa.  pple.  of  planer  Plane  y.2]  A  dive, 
descent,  or  downward  flight  at  a  steep  angle  on  the 
part  of  an  aeroplane  under  control,  and  with  the 
engine  stopped  or  shut  off. 

1910  in  Hamel  &  Turner  Flying  (1914)  17  The  '  vol  plan^ ', 
or  aerial  dive.  19x1  Grahame-White  &  Harper  Aero- 
plane 121  He  was  diving  down  from  an  altitude  of  about 
1,000  feet.  It  was  not  z.  vol  plane  that  he  was  making,  as 
he  had  his  engine  running. 

Hence  Volplane  v.  inir.,  to  make  a  volplane. 

X911  Daily  News  21  July  i  He  volplaned  from  about  aoo 
feet  to  20  feet  of  the  ground,  which  he  skimmed  for  about  a 
hundred  yards. 

t Volpone.  Obs.  Also vulpone,  -ony.  [The 
name  of  the  chief  character  in  B.  Jonson's  play 
Volpone,  or  the  Fox,  a.  It.  volpone,  I.  volpe  fox ; 
the  forms  in  vulp-  are  after  L.  viilpis.'\  A  cunning 
schemer  or  miser.    Also  Comb. 

167a  G.  Thomson  Let.  to  II.  Stubbe  25  To  observe  their 
Vulpone-like  windings,  intrigues  and  nimble  diversions. 
168s  South  iVrwr.  (1715)  I.4o8Cometo  an  old,  rich,  profess, 
ing  Vulpony,  and  tell  him,  that  there  is  a  Church  to  be 
built  [etc.].  1709  Sacheverell  Senit.  j  Nov.  21  In  what. . 
lively  Colours  does  the  Holy  Psalmist  paint  out  the  crafty 
Insiduousness  of  such  wilely  Volpones  ?  1710  Aec.  Last 
Distemper  Tom  IVhiggi.  4  Certain  Beasts  of  Prey,  Vultures 
and  Vulpones. 

t  Volsce,  Obs.  Also  4  Vulce,  6  Sc.  Wolohe, 
7  Voice  (pi.  -es,  -ies).  [ad.  L.  Volscus,  pi. 
Volscl:  cf.  next.]    =  Volscian  sb.  i. 

1387TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  III.  159  He  ouercame  |>e 
Vulces  and  l?e  Gabies,  and  made  pees  wi[>  Tuscans.  1533 
Bellenden  Livy  i.  xx.  (S.T.S.)  I.  114  To  seik  supporte 
of  l>e  pepill  namyt  Wolchis  \v.r.  Wolches].  1579-80 
North  Plutarch  (1612)  234  Vpon  returne  of  the  Volsces  am- 
bassadors. .Tullus  caused  an  assembly  generall  to  be  made 
of  the  Volsces.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  1.  i.  228  The  newes  is,  sir, 
the  Volcies  are  in  Armes.  Ibid.  253  The  Voices  haue  much 
Corne.    Ibid.  iv.  28  He  that  retires.  He  take  him  for  a  Voice. 

Volscian  (vpljan),  sb.  .ind  a.  Also  6  .Sir. 
Volsoan,  7  Volcian,  Voloean.  [f.  L.  Volscl -v 
-AN.     Cf.  prec] 

A.  sb.  1.  Hist,  One  of  an  ancient  warlike 
people  formerly  inhabiting  the  east  of  Latium, 
subdued  by  the  Romans  in  the  4th  century  B.C. 

1513  Douglas  /F.ncid  xi.  xi.  29  Wyth  armyt  men  and 
wageouris  the  Volscanis  So  neir  almost  bylappit  hym  at  anis. 
1607  Shaks.  Cor.  v.  iii.  178  This  Fellow  h.id  a  Volcean  to 
hisHIother.  Ibid.  vi.  116  Like  an  Eagle  in  a  Doue.coat, 
I  Flatter'd  [sic]  your  Volcians  in  Corioles.  1697  Drvden 
/  'irg.  Ceorg.  II.  233  Volscians  armed  with  iron-headed  darts. 
1770  Langhorne  Plutarch  II.  163  Corioli  was  the  capital 
of  the  countryof  the  Volscians.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX. 
105/2  M.  Valerius,^  who,  with  an  army  of  40,000  plebeians, 
defeated  the  Volscians,  Aequians,  and  Sabiucs. 


VOLTA-. 

2.  The  Italic  language  spoken  by  the  Volscians. 

1897  R.  S.  CoNWAV  Italic  Dialects  i.  273  The  majority  of 
scholars  incline  to  regard  them  as  borrowed  from  Oscan. 
From  geographical  considerations  I  think  Volscian  is  a  more 
likely  source.  Ibiii.  288  The  Osco-Umbriaa  family  of 
dialects  (to  which  Volscian  belonged). 

B.  adj.  Of,  pertaining  or  belonging  to,  the 
Volscians  ;  that  is  a  Volscian, 

x6oi  Holland  Fliny  I.  58  The  towne  Tarracina,  called  in 
the  Volscian  tongue  Anxur.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  v.  iii.  3  My 
partner  in  this  Action,  You  must  report  to  th'  Volcian  Lords. 
1700  Drvden  Pal.  <V  Arc.  u.  639  The  Volscian  Queen  ex- 
tended on  the  Plain.  1770  Langhorne  Flutatck  W.  186 
'i'his  proclamation  exasperated  the  whole  Volscian  nation 
against    the    Romans.      1841    W.   Spalding   Italy  ff   It. 

I  si.  III.  289  The  Pen  tin*  Marshes.,  were  once  covered  with 
Volscian  towns.  1880  Encycl.  Brit,  XIU.  443/1  The  vol. 
canic  region  of  Terra  di  Lavoro  is  separated  by  the  Vol* 
scian  mountains  from  the  Roman  district. 

II  Volse'lla.    rare.    Also  7  vulsella.     [L.w/j- 

ella^  vulsella  tweezers,  forceps,  f.  vols-^  vuls-y  ppl. 
stem  of  vellire  to  pluck.]  (See  quot.  1693  and 
next.) 

1693  tr.  BloftcariTs  Phys.  Did.  (ed.  2),  Vclsella,  or  Vul- 
sella,  3.n  Instrument  to  pull  up  Hairs  with  by  the  Root,  Twee- 
zers :  Or  a  Chyrurgions  little  Tongs,  which  are  of  different 
shape  according  to  the  Diversity  of  their  Use,  [Hence  in 
Harris,  Phillips,  etc.]  i7a8  Chambers  Cycl.^  Acanthabolus, 
a  Surgeon's  Instrument;  called  also  Volsella.  1889  Dun- 
can Clin.  Led,  Dis.  ll''otfien  (ed.  4)  ii.  5  A  Volsella  is  fixed 
in  the  cervix. 

II  Volse'llum.  Surg.  [mod.L.,  perhaps  from 
mistaking  L.  volsella  (see  prec.)  for  a  neuter  pi, 
Cf.  VuLSELLUM.]  A  kind  of  forceps  used  in 
surgical  operations.     A\%o  attrib. 

1876  Curling  Dis.  Redunt  53  The  hEemorrhoidal  growths 
are  to  be  seized  separately  with  the  volsellum  forceps.  Ibid* 
75  A  fold  of  membrane,  .is  to  be  seized  with  a  volsellum,  or 
the  haemorrhoidal  forceps.  \%^  Baldys  Af/ier.  Text-Bk. 
Gynecol,  (ed.  2)375  A  double  tenaculum  or  volsellum  forceps. 

Volt  (vf?lt,  v^olt),  sb,  [f.  the  name  of  Volia : 
see  Voltaic  <z.]  The  practical  unit  of  electro- 
motive force  ;  the  difference  of  potential  capable 
of  sending  a  current  of  one  ampere  through  a  con- 
ductor whose  resistance  is  one  ohm. 

1873  F.  Jenkin  Eledr.  ^  Magn.  x.  §  2  There  is  already  a 
unit  of  efectromoiive  force  in  practical  use  called  a  volt. 
The  volt  is  intended  to  represent  lo^^  absolute  units.  x88i  Sir 
W.  Thomson  in  Rep.  Brit,  Assoc,  518  Nothing  above  200 
volts  ought,  .to  be  admitted.,  where  safeguards  against  acci- 
dent cannot  be  made  absolutely,  .trustworthy.  189J  Eledr. 
Engin,  16  Sept.  283/1  The  small  glow  lamp  requires  from 
0-6  to  o'8  amperes  and  four  volts  to  fully  light  it. 

b.  attrib  (with  numeral  preceding), 

x88i  Sir  VV.  Thomson  in  Rep,  Brit.  Assoc.  518  To  take 
energy  direct  from  the  electric  main  with  its  80,000  volts, 
and  supply  it  by  secondary  200-volt  dynamos  or  loo-volt 
dynamos,  1890  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  III.  223  Five 
cells  of  this  battery  will  light  the  six  volt  lamp. 

Volt,  obs.  var.  Vault  sb^-  and  v^~ ;  var.  Voltb 
sb. ;  var.  obs.  Sc,  Vult  (face). 

Volt  (vf?lt,  vtJult),  V,  [ad.  F.  volter  (f,  volte 
Volte  or  ad.  It.  voltare) ;  or  (in  sense  4)  variant  of 
Vault  v.^  under  the  influence  of  this.] 

fl,  reji.  To  turn  or  roll  over.   Obs.~^ 

1658  Franck  North,  Mem*  (1694)  67  See  where  he  comes 
tumbling  and  tossing,  and  voiting  himself  in  the  stifiest 
Streams. 

t  2.  intr,  (See  quot.)  Obs.-^ 

1688  Holme  Armoury  11.  150/1  [A  horse  is  said  to]  Voult, 
when  he  Raires,  or  stands  upright. 

3.  Fencing.  To  make  a  volte.     Alsoy%'. 

1699  Sir  W.  Hope  Fencing  Master  loi  You  must  Volt, 
or  leap  with  both  your  feet  in  the  Air  at  once,  quite  by  your 
Adversaries  left  shoulder.  1696  R.  H.  Sch.  Recreat.  72 
Fourthly,  you  may  Volt,  and  in  your  so  doing,  give  him  the 
Thrust,  which  being  clearly  done,  will  mainly  surprize  him. 
X771  LoNNEBGAN  Eencers  Guide  215,  I  parry  you  with  a 
Prime,  and  cut  at  your  head  with  a  Medium  as  I  volt.  1897 
IVestm.  Gaz.  14  July  3/2  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  volts,  it 
is  not  only  his  face,  but  his  whole  personality  he  turns  round. 

t4.   =  Vault  z/.^  2.  Obs,  rare. 

1753  Young  Brothers  lu.'i,  This  pass'd,  as  suits  his  Wisdom, 
Macedonians  1  Who  volts  o'er  elder  Brothers  to  a  'I'hrone. 
1757  —  Love  Fames.  124  Some  nymphs  affect  a  more  heroic 
breed,  And  volt  [earlier  edd.  vault]  from  hunters  to  the 
manag'd  steed. 

Hence  Vo'ltlny  vbl.  sb, 

169a  Sir  W.  Hope  Fencing  Master  10  Voiting  is  the  leap- 
ing by  your  adversaries  left  side,  quite  out  of  his  measure. 
iSjt  G,  Roland  Treat.  Art  Fencing  151  The  same  may  be 
said  of  voiting,  or  any  manoeuvre  that  does  not  give  the 
opponent  a  fair  opportunity  of  hitting  the  right  breast.  1861 
G.  Chapman  Foil  Practice  z^  Voiting  is  prohibited  in  teach- 
ing with  the  foil,  and  condemned  in  fencing. 

II  Volta  (vf?'lta).  [It.  volta  turn,  etc.,  fem.  pa. 
pple.  of  volgerey  volvere  to  turn,  employed  as  a  sb.] 
=  Lavolta. 

164J  KvNASTON  Leoline  <?■  Sydanis  1005  These  with  ten 
Satyrs  danc'd  an  antique  round  With  Volta 's,  and  a  Sara- 
band. 1656  Blount  Glossogr.y  Volta,.  .a  turning  Dance  so 
called.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.t  Suppl.  s.v.,  Volta  is  also  a 
sort  of  dance  of  Italian  origin,  in  which  the  man  turns  the 
womanseveral  times,  and  then  assists  her  to  make  a  leap  or 
jump;  it  is  a  species  ofgalliard.  i^a^CKKhB 'I'echiol.  Did., 
Volta,  an  old  three-timed  air,  peculiar  to  an  Italian  dance 
of  the  same  name.  1910  Times  8  Aug.  10/4  At  His  Ma- 
jesty's Theatre . .  the  court  dances  will  include  a  '  volta  *  with 
Its  light-hearted  leaps  into  the  air. 

Volta-  (vp'lta),  combining  form  of  Voltaic  used 
in  a  few  technical  terms,  as  voita-electric^  -electro- 
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mtter^  -inductric ;  voltaplost  (see  quot.)  ;  volta- 
type  j^.,  an  electrotype;  v.  trans. ^  to  electrotype. 

yoitagTaphvy  given  in  some  Diets,  as  a  synonym  of 
'clectrotypy  ,  after  Penny  CycL  {1843)  XXVI.  434/2,  was 
coined  specially  for  use  in  that  work,  and  appears  to  have 
had  no  real  currency. 

1834  Mrs.  Somerville  Conmx.  Pkys.  Sci.  xxxiii.  338 
•Volta-clcctric  induction  is  instantaneous.  i86a  Catal,  In- 
ternat.  Ejckih.^   Brit,    II.    No.    3578,    The   instantaneous 

feneration  of  volta-electric  currents  of  intensity.  1834 
ARADAY  in  PhiL  Trans.  CXXIV.  85  On  a  new  Measure 
of  *VoUaclectricity.  Ibid.  93  The  instrument  offers  the 
only  actual  measurer  of  voltaic  electricity  which  we  at  pre- 
sent possess...!  have  therefore  named  it  a  "Volta-electro- 
meter.  1839  Noad  Electricity  iii.  130  Its  terminal  wires 
are  soldered  to  a  Faraday's  volta-electrometer.  1875  Knight 
Diet.  Meek.  2714/1  Voitaeiectrometer,  an  instrument  for 
indicating  the  degree  of  electrical  excitation.  1849  Noad 
EUctricity  (ed.  3)  491  The  manner  in  which  this  machine 
acts  will  be  clearly  understood  by  reference  to  the  general 
principles  of  '^volta-inductric  action.  184a  Franxis  Diet. 
Arts,  *Voltapl<ut.  Such  is  the  name  given  to  that  form  of 

falvanic  battery  which  is  adapted  to  the  electrotype.  184a 
Irande  Diet.  Sci.  1309/2  Gold,  silver,  and  other  metals 
may. .be  substituted  for  copper,andthusa  variety  of  *voUa' 
tyi>es  may  be  obtained.  Ibid..,  It  often  happens  that  the 
article  to  be  voltatyped^  as  this  process  is  now  called,  is  not 
a  conductor  of  electricity.  1875  Knight  Z>/W,  Meek.  27^.4/2 
I'oitu'type^  a  cast  of  an  object  obtained  by  the  gradual  de- 
position of  a  metal  from  a  metallic  solution,  through  the 
agency  of  electric  action. 

t  Voltage  1.  Obs-^  [f.F.j/i?//*;  Volte  + -AGE.] 
The  action  of  causing  a  horse  to  move  in  voltes. 

1606  Ford  Fame's  Mem,  xxxii,  He  assaies,  Which  way  to 
manage  an  vntamed  horse  When,  how,  to  spur,  and  rayn,  to 
stop,  and  raise,  Close  sitting,  voltage  ofa  manlike  force. 

Voltage  2  (v/j-ltedg,  vJ'i'lted^).  [f.  Volt 
j3. +  -AGE.]  Electromotive  force  reckoned  or  ex- 
pressed in  volts. 

1890  Pail  Mall  G.  8  Aug.  4/3  The  voltage  varied  between 
700  and  1,300  volts.  1894  Bottone  Elecir,  Instr.  m  In 
calculating  the  voltage,  the  desired  current  must  also  be 
considered,  and  allowance  made  both  for  the  internal  and 
external  resistances.  1898  AUbutCs  Syst.  Med.  V.  855  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  voltage  is  fatal  to  man. 
fig.  1^04  Spectator  yj  A^r.  670/1  Pope.,  was  seldom  the 
subject  of  currents  of  high  voltage  like.. the  emotional 
Hazlitt. 

b.  atirib.  (esp.  with  adj.  preceding). 
xSoo  Daily  J^ews  4  Jan.  6/7  There  is  as  much  danger  from 
the  Tow  voltage  as  there  is  from  the  high  voltage  system, 
as  far  as  fire  is  concerned.     1894  Ibid.  22  Jan.  2/8  The 
question  of  high  voltage  tiectricity. 
Voltaic  (v(7lt^'ik),  a.     [From  the  name  of  the 
Italian  physician  and  scientist,  Alessandro  Volla 
(1745-1826)  + -IC] 
1.  Of  apparatus :   Used  in  producing  electricity 
by  chemical  action  after  the  method  discovered  by 
Volta;  esp.  voltaic  battery  (Battery  10),  voltaic 
pile  (Pile  sb.'^  5). 

(a)  18x3  Sir  H.  Daw  Agric,  Chem.  (1814)  41  It  has  been 
shown  by  Experiments  made  by  means  of  the  Voltaic  bat- 
tery, .that  compound  bodies  in  general  are  capable  of  being 
decomposed  by  Electrical  powers.  1850  Grove  Corr.  Phys. 
Forces  (ed.  2)  81  A  voltaic  battery,  which  consists  usually  of 
alternations  of  two  metals,  and  a  liquid  capable  of  acting 
chemically  upon  one  of  them,,  .is  incapable  of  acting.  1879 
G.  PRESCOTT  Sp.  Telephone  1  When  galvanism  was  dis- 
covered, at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  the 
voltaic  b.ittery  invented. 

(3)  1815  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  ^  Art  11.  275  The  Vol- 
taic pile,  as  well  as  the  battery  last  described,  are  now  but 
little  used.  1839  Noad  Electricity  iii.  97  To  Volta's  ex- 
periments we  are  indebted  for  the  first  galvanic  instrument, 
namely,  the  voltaic  pile;  it  was  described  by  him  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  1800.  1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  ' 
Med  I.  353  After  the  discovery  of  the  voltaic  pile  the  use  of 
the  electrical  machine  gradually  fell  into  disuse. 

(c)  1811  Sir  H.  Davy  Chem.  Philos.  54  Without  the  Vol- 
taic apparatus,  there  was  no  possibility  of  examining  the 
relations  of  electrical  polarities  to  chemical  attractions. 
i8j7  Faraday  Chem.  Manip.  xvii.  460  Voltaic  arrangements, 
consisting  of  a  few  large  plates  rather  than  many  small  ones. 
185s  Baim  Senses  if  Int.i.  ii.  §  22  In  a  voltaic  cell,  an  energy 
is  generated  and  transmitted  along  a  wire  with  inconceivable 
rapidity.  1884  Knight  i?/c/.  Mech.  Suppl.  930/2  A  voltaic 
pencil,  by  the  use  of  which  designers  and  draughtsmen  may 
be  enabled  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  aid  of  the  engraver. 

2.  Of  electricity :  Generated  by  chemical  action. 
1816  AccuM  Chem.  Tests  223  When  the  precipitation  of 

the  metallic  lead  takes  place  in  the  surface  of  the  zinc,  vol- 
uic  electricity  is  evolved.  1836  Mrs.  Somerville  Conncx. 
Phys,  Sci.  (ed.  3)  xxviiu  305  Voltaic  electricity  is  of  that 
peculiar  kind  which  is  elicited  by  the  force  of  chemical 
action.  1890  Nature  4  Sept.,  The  application  of  voltaic 
electricity  to  the  welding  and  fusion  of  metals. 

b.  Of  a  current:  Consisting  of  voltaic  electricity. 
1834  Mrs.  Somerville  Connex.  Phys.  Sci.  xxxi.  324  The 
magnetic  and  electric  fluids,,  .arising  from  all  possible  posi- 
tions of  the  conducting  wire,  and  every  direction  of  the  vol- 
taic current,  i860  Piesse  Lab.  Chem.  Wonders  180  The 
effect  ofa  continued  voltaic  current. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  connected  with,  caused 
by,  electricity  due  to  chemical  action. 

1830  Faraday  Exp.  Res.  (1859)  65  The  little  bars.. evi- 
dently produced  voltaic  action.  x8»^  —  Chem.  Manip, 
xvii.  461  This  formed  ;  voltaic  combination  with  the  platina 
and  the  fluid.  1853  Bain  Senses  4-  Int.  11.  ii.  §  23  The  vol- 
taic shock  is  very  different,  in  consequence  of  the  altered 
character  of  the  discharge.  1879  Cassette  Techn.  Educ.  IV. 
309/1  The  invention  of  veltaic  deposition,  .created  a  new 
era  for  the  manufacture  of  silver-plated  wares. 

b.  Voltaic  brasSf  brass  deposited  by  the  action 
of  electricity. 


i860  lire's  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  5)  II.  94  Voltaic  brass  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  obtained  in  a  solid  distinct  form,  but 
has  been  successfully  produced  as  a  coating  upon  a  copper 
surface. 

Hence  Volta-ically  o^?;. ,  by  means  of,  in  respect 
of,  voltaic  electricity ;  after  the  manner  of  a  voltaic 
battery. 

>8a3  Grove  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  etc  (1874)  303  Besides 
employing  the  usual  chemical  tests,  I  analysed  it  voltaically. 
1844  Noad  Electricity  (ed.  2)  144  When  a  series  of  some 
hundred  couples  of  zinc  and  copper  cylinders  are  arranged 
voltaically,  and  charged  with  common  water,  a  battery  is 
obtained.  1865  Mansfield  Salts  12  One  of  these,  the 
Chlorine,  is  said  to  be  voltaically  or  chemically  negative. 

Voltairean,   Voltairian  (vpltea*rian),  sb. 

and  a.  [f.  the  later  name  of  the  French  author 
Fran9ois  Marie  Arouet  (1694-1778),  who  from 
1 718  styled  himself  (/^  P'oltaire.'] 

A,  sb.  A  follower  or  adherent  of  Voltaire  in 
respect  of  opinions  or  the  manner  of  expressing 
them  ;  one  whose  views  on  social  and  religious 
questions  are  characterized  by  a  critical  and  mock- 
ing scepticism. 

a.  1871  MoRLEY  Cottdorcet  in  Crit.  Misc.  Sen  i.  (1878)  51 
He  t^-'ondorcet]  was  a  Voltairean  in  the  intensity  of  his 
antipathies  to  the  Church.  1885  Athenwum  2  May  567/1 
His  father,  a  country  squire,  and,  as  the  fashion  then  was, 
a  thorough-going  Voltairean,  had  married  one  of  his  own 
serfs. 

^.  1875  Gladstone  Glean.  (1879)  VI.  225  We  are  now  en- 
gaged in  training  a  nation  to  consist  of  Voltairians  and  of 
Clericals.  x88j  M.  PATTisoNil/^w.  (1885)  212  If  it  isagainst 
the  Church  it  is  a  fiction  of  the  Voltairians. 

B.  adj.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  Voltaire ; 
holding  opinions  like  those  of  Voltaire,  or  express- 
ing them  in  his  style. 

a.  1879  MoRLKY  5«r^^  viiL  176  The  eager,  bustling,  shrill- 
tongued  crowd  of  the  Voltairean  age.  1885  'Mrs.  Alex- 
ander '  At  Bay  i,  A  shrewd,  worldly,  voltairean  woman. 

^.  1876  L.  Stephen  Hours  in  Library  189  Walpole  must 
be  reckoned  as  belonging  both  in  his  faults  and  his  merits  to 
the  Voltairian  school  of  literature.  1896  W.  K.  Leask  H. 
Miller  v.  125  There  is  still  the  Voltairian  type  of  thinker. 

Hence  VoltaiTlauism  (also  -ean-),  =:  Voltaik- 

ISM. 
1848  W.  K.  Kelly  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  II.  1B7  In 

order  not  to  offend  the  Voltairianism  of  several  of  his  friends, 
he  had  forborne  to  base  his  constitution  on  religion.  1890 
Athenxum  19  July  92/2  He  interprets  Voltairianism  as  *a 
school  based  on  destructive  irony,.. and  incapable  of  raising 
or  fortifying  the  human  mind  *. 

Voltai'rianize,  v,  rare.  [f.  prec  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  render  Voltairian.  Hence  Voltai'rian- 
ized  ppl.  a, 

187a  LiDDON  Elem.  Relig:  ii.  49  It  was. .quite  another 
[thing]  permanently  to  control  the  heart  ana  convictions 
even  of  the  Voltairianized  multitudes  of  Paris.  1902  Academy 
3  Jan.  7/2  Hamlet  is  completely  Voltairianised,  in  the  most 
audacious  fashion. 

Voltai'rish.,  ti.  rarer-^.  [f.  Fio/Za/V^  (see  above) 
+  -ISH.]     Resembling  Voltaire. 

1841  Mrs,  Browning  Bk.  Poets  PoeL  Wks.  (1004)  639/2 
We  will  not.  .set  up  its  grand,  luxurious,  melancholy  devil 
against  Goethe's  subtle,  biting,  Voltairish  devil. 

Voltairism  (vpltesriz'm).  Also  -oism.  [f,  as 
piec.  +  -ISM.] 

1.  Something  characteristic  of  Voltaire, 

1776  Mickle  tr.  Camoens*  Lusiad  Introd.  p.  cxxvi.  The 
error  confessed,  and  still  retained,  is  a  true  Voltairism. 

2.  The  body  of  opinions  or  views  expressed  by 
Voltaire  ;  the  mocking  and  sceptical  attitude  char- 
acteristic of  these. 

1840  Cari.yle  Heroes  i.  (1904)  14  Truly,  if  ChriBtianity  be 
the  highest  instance  of  Hero-worship,  then  we  may  find  here 
in  Voltaireism  one  of  the  lowest  !  187a  Morley  Voltaire 
(1886)  I  We  may  think  of  Voltairism  in  France,  somewhat  as 
we  think  of  Catholicism  or  the  Renaissance  or  Calvinism. 

Voltaism  (v^-lta|iz'm).  [f,  Volta  (see  Voltaic 
a.)  +  -ISM.]  The  production  of  an  electric  current 
by  the  chemical  action  of  a  liquid  on  metals;  gal- 
vanism as  produced  by  Volta's  methods. 

181X  R.  Turner  Arts  <S-  Sci,  xxix.  271  In  voltaism,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  bodies  by  which  it  is  exhibited  should 
have  some  chemical  agency  on  each  other.  x8a6  tJooD  Bk. 
Nat.  (1834)  I.  2ig  Every  one  has  now  some  knowledge  of 
Galvanism  and  Voltaism.  1844  Noad  Electricity  (ed.  2) 
132  That  remarkable  form  of  Electricity,  known  by  the 
name  of  Galvanism  or  Voltaism. 

Voltaite  (vp-hatait).  Min,  [f.  as  prec; 
named  by  A.  Scacchi  in  1840.]  A  hydrons  sul- 
phate of  iron  occurring  in  green,  black,  or  brown 
crystals. 

1846  Worcester  (citing  Dana).  1853  Dana  Min.  aa8  Vol- 
taite is  a  double  sulphate  of  iron,  alumina,  potash  and  water 
crystalising  like  alum  in  octahedrons.  1868  Watts  Diet. 
Chem.  V.  1005  Voltaite^  a  ferroso-ferric  sulphate,  containing 
alumina,  occurring  at  the  Solfatara,  near  Naples. 

Voltameter  (vf^ltas-mitai).  [See  Volta-  and 
-METER.]  An  instrument  used  for  the  quantitative 
measurement  of  electricity  by  means  of  the  results 
of  electrolysis. 

1836  Brandf  Chem.  (ed.  4)  385  When  the  quantity  of  pro- 
ducts was  examined  by  the  voltameter,  the  oxygen.. was 
always  in  the  same  proportion  as  from  water.  x866  R.  M. 
FcRCUSON  Electr.  (1870)  140  To  measure  one  or  other  of 
these  is  the  object  of  a  galvanometer  or  voltameter.  1881 
S.  P.  Thompson  Electr.  ^  Magnetism  179  The  voltameter 
gives  us  the  '  time  integral '  of  the  current. 


attrih.  1844  Noad  Electricity  (ed.  2)  22a  One  equivalent 
of  lead  was  reduced  in  the  voltameter  tube. 

Volte,  volt  (Vf7lt,  v^ult).  [a.  F,  volte,  ad.  It. 
volta :  see  Volta.] 

1 1.  A  kind  of  dance  ;   =  Volta,  Lavolta.   Obs, 

1586  Sir  E.  Hobv  tr.  Cognet's  Polit.  Disc,  Truth  xi.  39 
The  Voltes,  courantes,  and  vyolent  daunses  proceede  from 
furie.  1597  r.  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  iSt  Like  vnto  this 
[the  Bransle]  (but  more  light)  be  the  voltes  and  courantes 
which  being  both  of  a  measure,  are  notwithstanding  daunced 
after  sundrie  fashions.  1610  Dowland  Var.  Lute-lessons 
R  2,  Voltes  for  the  Lute. 

2.  Fencing,  A  sudden  dexterous  movement  to 
avoid  a  thrust. 

z688  HoLMK  Armoury  tii.  xix.  (Roxb.)  160/1  A  Volt. .is 
when  thy  adversarie  doth  thrust  at  tiiee  which  thou  per- 
ceiueing,  dost  first  put  by  his  thrust ;  and  just  turne  \sic\  thy 
body  round  about,  with  thy  back  towards  thine  adversarie 
thrusteth  him  with  a  quarte  in  his^ight  brest.  1765  Angelo 
Sch.  P'encing  44  You  must.. with  swiftness  and  agility  per- 
forni  this  turn  of  the  body  called  volte.  X771  Lonnergan 
Fenckrs  Guide  104  When  1  disengage  a  Quarte,  single  your 
body  from  the  thrust,  by  quickly  forming  a  Volt.  x86i  G. 
Chapman  Foil  Practice  34  The  volt  or  spring  to  the  right  or 
left  [being J  occasionally  put  in  practice.  1889  A.  Hutton 
Cold  Steel  90  Make  a  complete  volte  or  turn  about  on  the 
toe  of  the  right,  bringing  the  left  foot  well  behind  it. 
+  b.  Volt-coupe^  a  feint  in  fencing. 

i^  Sir  W.  Hope  Fencing  Master  46  The  Volt-coupe, 
single  and  double.  Ibid.  65  Then  make  use  of  the  Double 
Volt-Coupe.. after  you  have  made  your  Feint  1696  R.  H. 
Sch,  Recreat.  87  Lesson  12.  Of  Volt  Coupe. 

3.  In  the  manage,  a  circular  movement  executed 
by  a  horse.     (Cf.  the  earlier  Demi-volte.) 

1727  Bailey  (vol.  II),  Volte  (in  Horsemanship)  signifies  a 
round  or  a  circular  Tread.  1728  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  A 
Renversed  Volt,  is  a  Track  of  two  Treads,  which  the  Horse 
makes  with  his  Head  to  the  Centre,  and  his  Croup  out.  1884 
E.  L.  Anderson  Mod.  Horsem.  11.  xvii.  148  The  school 
gallop  is  employed  in  traversing,  and  for  voltes  and  pirou- 
ettes. The  horse  may  be  made  to  traverse  and  to  do  the 
voltes  in  the  ordinary  gallop. 

4.  Turn,  change.   rare~^, 

1901  Meredith  Hueless  Love  viii,  So  has  there  come  the 
gust  at  South-west  flung  By  sudden  volt  on  eves  of  freezing 
mist. 

t  Vo'lted,  ///.  a.  Obs.  (Meaning  not  clear.) 

16x3-39  J*  Jones  in  Leoni  Palladids  Archil.  (1742)  IL  45 
The  Roses  fretted,  not  volted. 

II  Volte-face  (v(7lt,fas).  [Fr.,  ad.  It.  volta 
facciaj  f.  volta  turn  +/accia  face.]  The  act  of  turn- 
ing so  as  to  face  in  the  opposite  direction  ',  Jig,  a 
complete  change  of  attitude  or  opinion. 

X819  Scott  Leg.  Montrose  xvi.  Your  Excellency  has  only 
to  hint  that  the  M'Aulays  are  going  in  that  direction,  and 
my  friends  of  the  Mist  will  iubiantly  make  volteface,  and  go 
to  the  right  about.  1822  ■ —  Peveril  xxxiv,  At  last  we  were 
obliged  to  make  volte-face.  1883  Athe*utum  20  Oct.  493/2 
He  IS  getting  to  believe  in  evolution  and  has  to  make  some 
curious  voltes-face  in  order  to  retain  at  the  same  time  his 
belief  in  theism.  1889  Spectator  9  Nov.  627/1  The  sudden 
volte-face  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  William  Harcourt 
performed  in  1886. 

Volter,  variant  of  Walter  sb.  Obs, 

Ii  Voltigeur  (vMtfgo-r).  [F.,  agent-n.  f.  voltiger 
to  flutter,  hover,  vault,  etc]  Formerly  in  the 
French  army,  a  member  of  a  special  skirmishitrg 
company  attached  to  each  regiment  of  infantry. 

1807  Hist,  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  25/1  They  were  received 
at  the  mouth  of  the  musket  by  the  voUigeurs.  [Note. 
Sharp-shooters,  or  marksmen,  mounted  on  horseback,  whose 
business  it  is  to  hover  around  the  enemy,,  .and  annoy  him 
(etc).]  1827  SoUTHEY  Hist.  Penins.  IVar  III.  ^30  The 
enemy'.s  chasseurs  and  voltigeurs  advanced  in  considerable 
bodies  under  General  Lorset. 

attrib.  1805  James  Milit.  Did.  (ed.  2)  s.v..  They  sub- 
initted  to  a  long . .  training,  before  they  were  admitted  in  the 
voltigeur  companies.  1824  De  (^uincev  Poi.  Econ,  Dial. 
vi.  Misc.  (1854)  259  Go  on, ..and  skirmish  witii  him  a  little 
more  in  this  voltigeur  style. 

transf.  1809  W.  Irving  Knickerb.  (1861)  221  The  Van 
Bunschotens.  .would  have  been  put  to  utter  rout  but  for 
the  arrival  ofa  gallant  corps  of  voltigeurs.  1817  Keatinge 
Trav.  \.  15^  The  most  active  and  habituated  voltigeurs  of 
the  community.,  contrive  to  anticipate,  zxid-font  main  deuse 
on  whatever  can  be  found. 

Voltmeter   (vf'-ltmrtaj).      [f.    Volt  sb.^  + 

Meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  pressure 
of  electricity  in  volts. 

1882  Eng.  Mech.  10  Mar.  4/3,  1  have  two  instruments 
devised'^by  Prof  Perry  and  myself,  an  Am-meter,  and  a 
Volt-meter,  the  one  for  measuring  a  strong  current,  and  the 
other  a  large  electromotive  force.  1884  C.  G.  W.  Lock 
IVorkslwp  Rec.  Sen  m.  132/1  This  can  be  verified  by  con- 
necting one  terminal  of  a  voltmeter  to  the  negative  brush. 
1S98  Engin.  Mag.  XVL  139  2  Plan  of  the  plant  is  given, 
showing  how  the  dynamo,  voltmeter,  switchboards,  and 
tanks  should  be  connected. 

II  Vo'lto.  [It.  volto=volta  vault  (the  same 
word  as  Volta).]   =  Vault  sb,'^  i, 

a  1700  EvELVN  Diary  22  Oct.  1644,  Entring  the  Church 
[St.  Peter's,  Rome],  admirable  is  thebredth  of  the  volto  or 
roofe.  Ibid.  18  Jan.  1645,  The  Consistory,  a  noble  roome, 
the  volto  painted  in  grotesq.  1880  Shokthoijse  J.  Ingle- 
sant  xxvi.  375  The  garden  lat  Rome]  was  entered  by  a  por- 
tico or  door-case  adorned  with  ancient  statues,  the  volto  or 
roof  of  which  was  painted  with  classic  subjects. 

Vo'ltzine.  Min.  Also  volz-.  [-ine5.]  =next. 

1836  T.  Thomson  Min.,  Geol.^  etc.  L  540  P'oltzine.  Oxy- 
sulpburet  of  zinc.  This  mineral  occurs  at  Rosiers.  1850 
Ansted  Eiem.  Geol.,  Min.,  etc.  §  470  Volzine.  1855  Orr's 
Circ.  Sci.y  Geol.,  etc.  503  Voltzine..¥o\xad  in  a  vein  of 
quartz .  .and  in  some  zinc  furnaces. 


VOLTZITE. 

Voltzite  (vp-ltzsit).  Min.  [f.  the  name  of 
P.  L.  Vo/iZf  inspector  of  mines ;  named  by  Fournet, 
1833.]     A  native  oxysulphide  of  zinc. 

183s  R.  D.  *  T.  Thomson's  Rec.  Gen.  Set.  I.  274  Voltzite. 
This  mineral  is  found  at  Pont  Gibaud,  in  Puyde  Dome.  It 

Bissesses  a  pearly  lustre ;  colour  rose-red,  or  yellow.  1852 
ANA  Min.  252  Voltzite.  A  compound  of  sulphuret  and 
oxyd  of  zinc.  Occurs  in  implante^  globules  of  a  dirty  rose- 
red  color. 

Volu-bilate, «.  Bot.    [f.  next  + -ate.]  =  next. 

1819  Rees  Cycl.y  Volubile^  or  Volubilate  Stem  or  Stalk, . . 
a  name  given  to  those  of  many  plants,  as  all  those  the  stems 
or  stalks  of  which  are  of  a  twining  or  winding  climbing 
nature. 

Volubile,  a,  Bot.  rare.  [ad.  L.  volubilis.  So 
F.  voiubi/e,']   =  Voluble  a.  4. 

1819  [see  prec.].  1838  J.  Murray  Econ.  Veg.  48  Some 
stems  are  volubile;  or  *  twine'  as  ihe  hop  and  honeysuckle, 
convolvolus,  and  'scarlet  runner.'  1S49  Balfour  J/rt«,  Bot. 
§  66  Stems  have  usually  considerable  firmness  and  solidity, 
but  sometimes  they.. twist  round  other  plants  in  a  spiral 
manner  like  Woodbine,  becoming  volubile. 

II  Volu-bilis.  Bot.  Obs.  [L.;  see  prec  So  F. 
voiubilis.'\     Convolvulus. 

1664  EvKLVN  Kal.  Hort.  Mar.  63  Sow  on  the  Hot-bed  such 
Plants  as  are  late  bearing  Flowers  or  Fruit  in  our  Climate; 
as  Balsamine,.. Volubilis,  M>Trh,  Carrobs,  [etc.].  171a  tr. 
Pomefs  Hist.  Dru^s  I.  132  This  Pod  is  the  Fruit  of  a 
Kind  of  Volubilis. 

Volubility  Cvf7li«bi-liti).  Also  6-7  -itie,  7 
-itye.  [ad.  F.  volubility  (i5-i6th  cent.;  =  It. 
volubilith^  Sp.  -idad^  Pg.  -idade)^  or  ad.  L,  volUbi- 
iitdSf  f.  volubilis  :  see  next  and  -ity.] 

I.  f  1.  Quickness  in  turning  from  one  object  to 
another;  versatility.   Obs.  rare. 

1579  Fenton  Giticciard.  \.  (1509)  3  The  wisedome  and 
reputation  of  the  man,  togither  with  the  naturall  volubilitie 
of  his  wit.  X605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xviii.  §5  Orators.. 
by  the  obseruing  their  well  graced  fourmes  of  speech.,  leese 
the  volubilitie  of  Application. 

+  b.  Ready  variation  of  expression,  Obs.~~^ 

1659  Harrington  Vaierius  ^  Publicola  18  If  you  speak 
of  Israel,  Athens,  Rome,  Venice,  or  the  like,  they  hear  you 
with  volubility  of  countenance. 

2.  The  capacity  of  revolving,  rolling,  or  turning 
round ;  aptness  to  rotate  about  an  axis  or  centre. 

IS94  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  i.  iii.  §2  If  Celestial!  Spheres 
should  forget  their  woonted  Motions,  and  by  irregular  volu- 
bilitie tume  themselues  any  way  as  it  might  happen,  xtiox 
Holland  Pliny  I.  31  The  world  with  continuall  volubilitie 
and  turning  about  it,  driveth  the.. globe  thereof  into  the 
forme  of  around  ball.  1656  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  viii.  (1687) 
432/2  He  who  thrust  the  Cylinder,  gave  it  the  beginning  of 
motion,  but  did  not  give  it  volubility.  1687  A.  Lovell  tr. 
Bergerac's  Com.  Hist.  86  It  began  to  be  out  of  my  power 
any  more  to  discern  the  Diversity  of  their  several  Motions 
by  reason  of  their  extream  Volubility.  1705  Purshall 
Mech.  Macrocosm  296  They  lose  their  Fluidity,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  Volubility  of  Globular  Particles  at  liberty. 
1740  Chevne  Regimen  75  Blood  Globules,  by  their  Rotun- 
dity, Volubility,  and  Elasticity,  resist  Trituration,  that  js, 
Digestion.  1754  Diet.  Arts  ^  Sci.  s.v,  JVeedtc,  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  horizontal  needle  a  piece  of  pure  steel  is  pro- 
vided, of  a  length  not  exceeding  six  inches,  lest  its  weight 
impede  its  volubility.  1871  Browning  Pr.  Hohenst.  1920 
Under  pretence  of  making  fast  and  sure  The  inch[of  ascentj 
gained  by  late  volubility. 

b.  Of  the  eye :  Readiness  in  moving,  rarr-^, 

1603  Holland  PlutarcWs  Mor.  1275  The  cbeerefull  cast  & 
amiable  volubility  of  his  quicke  eie. 

1 3.  Capacity  for  moving  in  an  easy  or  gliding 
manner.   Obs. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xxi.  89  Except  men  know 
exactly  all  the  conditions  of  the  serpent ;. his  volubility  and 
lubricity.  x6io  Guillim  Heraldry  m.  xviii.  153  Such  Crea. 
tures.  .which,  .as  it  were  slide  irom  place  to  place,  some 
more  slowlie,  but  oihersome  with  a  certaine  Volubility  and 
flexible  Agitation  of  the  Bodie.  1653  T.  Watson  Art  Div, 
Contentm.  xi.  (i663)  185  The  Poets  painted  Time  with  wings, 
to  shew  the  volubility  and  swiftness  of  it. 

1 4.  Tendency  to  change  or  turn  from  one  con- 
dition to  another  ;  changeableness,  mutability,  in- 
constancy.  Obs.   a.  Of  persons. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  \\.  i.  195  Whosoever  shall  heede- 
fuUy  survay  and  consider  himselfe,  shall  finde  this  volu- 
bilitie and  discordance  to  be  in  himselfe.  16x3  Shirley 
Tray,  Persia  130  The  world  by  taking  notice  of  your  in- 
firmitie  will  alwayes  feare  volubilitie  in  all  your  actions. 
ax66o  Content^.  Hist,  Irei.  (Ir.  Archa:ol.  Soc)  I.  304  All 
the  lawe,  pbisicke,  and  poetrie  in  the  world  canot  cure  or 
amende  the  flexibiliiie,  volubilitie,  incoostancie,  and  treach- 
erie  of  this  man. 

b.  Of  fortune  or  affairs. 

X609  Holland  Amm.  MarcelL  286  The  volubilitie  of  in- 
constant fortune  produccth  these  occurrences  in  the  East 
parts,  x^o  Moral  State  Bug.  i  All  affairs  do  resemble  the 
great  Machines  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  in  their  motion  and 
volubility.  1699  T.  C[ockman]  tr.  Tully's  Offices  (1706)  88 
The  great  Volubility  and  Changeableness  of  Fortune, 
II.  6.  Ready  flow  ^speech,  etc. 

1589  PiHTENHAM  Eng.  Foesie  \\.  v.  (Arb.)  oi  Which  flow- 
ing of  wordet  with  much  volubilitie  smoothly  proceeding 
from  the  mouth  is  in  some  sort  harmonicall.  ^6s3Jer.  Tav. 
LOR  Serm,  for  Year  1.  ii.  15  Some  men . .  explicate  our  pray- 
ing in  the  Spirit,  by  a  mere  volubilty  \sic\  of  language. 
X656  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  v.  (1687)  228/2  Cicero  being  at 
Athens  heard  him,  and  was  much  taken  with  the  eloquence 
and  volubility  o(  his  discourse.  1670  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb. 
xvL  5  122  The  General  was  not  a  Man  of  Eloquence  or 
Volubility  of  Speech.  i7«9  Butler  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II  43 
This  unrestrained  vohibiliiy  and  wantonness  of  speech  is  the 
occasion  of  numberless  evils.  1791  Cowprr  Odyss.  xviii.  32 
Gods  I  with  what  volubility  of  speech  The  table  hunter 
prates.    x8a3  Lamb  Elia  11.  Old  MargtUe  Hoy,  A. .young 
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man. .with. .an  insuppressable  volubility  of  assertion.  1836 
Thirlwall  Greece  III.  11  The  sweetness  of  voice,  and  the 
volubility  of  utterance,  with  which  both  [Pisistratus  and 
CimonJ  expressed  themselves. 

b.  Smooth,  easy,  or  copious  flow  of  verse  or 
poetic  utterance. 

1589  Nashe  in  Greene  Menaphon  Pref.  (Arb.)  6  The 
spacious  volubilitie  of  a  drumming  decasillabon.  175X  John- 
son Rambler  No.  92  r  11  The  verse  intended  to  represent 
the  whisper  of  the  vernal  breeze,  must  be  confessed  not  much 
to  excel  in  softness  or  volubility.  1779  —  L.  /*.,  Pom/ret 
(1838)  113  In  his  other  poems  there  is  an  easy  volubility. 

6.  The  character  or  state  of  being  voluble  in 
speech  ;  great  fluency  of  language ;  readiness  of 
speech ;  garrulousness. 

1596  Shaks.  Tarn.  Shr.  \\.  i.  176  Say  she  be  mute,  and  will 
not  speake  a  word  ;  Then  He  commend  her  volubility.  i6oa 
Marston  Ant.  ^  Mel.  \\.  Wks.  1856  I.  23  You  have  the 
most  gracefull  presence,.. amazing  volubility, ..  deliciuus 
affabilitie.  1670  G.  H.  tr.  Hist.  Cardinals  i.  i.  13  It  was  my 
fortune  to  hear  a  Franciscan  Preach..,  but  with  more 
Volubility  than  Virtue.  1710  Steele  T^ller'So.  ri5  P5  His 
great  Volubility  and  inimitable  Manner  of  Speaking.  1751 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  157  f8  Long  familiarity  with  my 
subject  enabled  me  to  discourse  with  ease  and  volubility. 
1781  R.  King  Mod.  Lond.  Spy  118  The  following  account, 
which  she  delivered  with  great  volubility.  1826  F.  Rey- 
nolds Life  9f  Times  IL  11  He  took  the  lead  in  conversa- 
tion, and  his  natural  volubility,  increased  by  sudden  joy, 
carried  all  before  it.  1855  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  xi.  III.  25 
Before  he  had  been  a  member  three  weeks,  his  volubility, 
his  asperity,  and  his  pertinacity  had  made  him  conspicuous. 
1875  ft.  James  Mme.  de  Mauves  i.  Her  volubility  was  less 
siiggeslive  than  the  latter's  silence. 

7.  Extreme  readiness  0/  the  tongue  in  respect  of 
speech  or  discourse. 

x6ia  W.  Martyn  Youths  Instr.  99  The  volubilitie  of  a 
smooth  tongue  is  nothing  profitable.  1650  R.  Stapvlton 
Strada's  Low  C.  Wars  iii.  67  A  Counsellour  of  great  sub- 
tilty  and  volubility  of  tongue.  1699  Garth  Dispens.  in.  36 
Both  had  the  Volubility  of  Tongue,  In  Meaning  faint,  but 
in  Opinion  strong.  17XX  Steele  Sped.  No.  252  P3  Vou 
have  mentioned  only  the  Volubility  of  their  Tongue.  X7SS 
Smollett  Quix.  (1803)  11.6  All  this  preamble  was  uttered. . 
with  such  volubility  of  tongue,,  .that  they  admired  her  good 
sense  as  much  as  her  beauty. 

b.  Similarly  of  the  throat,  voice,  etc. 

1740  C18BER  Apol.  (1756)  I.  282  In  volubility  of  throat  the 
former  [singer]  had  much  the  superiority.  X769  Goldsm. 
Hist.  Rome  (1786)  II.  225  Nero.. used  all  those  methods 
which  singers  practice  either  to  mend  the  voice,  or  improve 
its  volubility.  XS84  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIL  9S/2  These  [bar- 
monies  on  horns  and  trumpets]  they  executed  with  volubility 
akin  to  that  displayed  on  fingered  instruments. 

t  Volubilous, a,  Obs."^  [f.  L.  volUbil-is :  see 
next]     Apt  to  roll  or  turn. 

X658  Rowland  tr.  Moufets  Theat.  Ins.  1059  It  hath  a 
broad  round  volubilous  IJody. 

Voluble  (V(7li77b'i),  a.  Also  7  volubiL  [a. 
older  F,  voluble  (  =  Sp.  voluble^  Pg.  voluvel^  It. 
volubile)  or  ad.  L.  volubilisj  f,  volH-j  volvire  to 
turn :  see  -ble. 

_In  some  instances  the  use  of  the  word  echoes  Horace  £/.  i, 
ti.  43  (Amnis)  in  omne  volubilis  aevum.] 

I.  1.  Liable  to  change ;  inconstant,  variable, 
mutable.     Now  rare, 

X57S  Fewton  G<7/(/.  Epist.  (1582)  21  As  of  all  voluble  things 
there  is  nothyng  more  light  than  renown.  X578  Wotton 
Courtlie  Coutrouerste  agPocis,  and  Painters.. testifye  the 
loue  of  men  to  be  voluble  and  vnconstant  lyke  a  birde.  1604 
T.  Wright  Passions  vi.  339  Perceive  how  vain  fancies,  and 
voluble  crosses  vanish  away  as  little  cloudes  before  the 
northeme  winds.  1647  J.  Carter  Nail  ^  IVheet  71  No- 
thing abides  at  a  stay ;  all  things  are  unstable,  and  voluble. 
i65«  N.  Culverwel  Lt.  Nat.  \.  xii.  {1661)  104  The  noblest 
Perfections ..  are  but  voluble,  and  uncertain.  1678  Alsop 
Melius  Inq.  11.  v.  24^  The  Lot,  wherein  the. .  Alruling  God 
Controuls  the  Contingency  of  the  voluble  Creature.  1898 
Meredith  Odes  Fr.  Hist.  28  He  waves,  and  the  voluble 
scene  is  a  quagmire  shifting  block. 

2.  Capable  of  ready  rotation  on  a  centre  or  axis ; 
apt  to  revolve  or  roll  in  this  manner.     Now  rare. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesien.x'i.iXTh.)  m  He[the round 
orsphere]iseucnandsmootb,without  any  angle^  or  interrup- 
tion, most  voluble  and  apt  to  turne,  and  to  continue  motion. 
X609  Bible  (Douay)  Ezek.  x.  13  And  these  wheeles  he 
called  voluble,  my  self  hearing  it.  1637  Gillespie  Eng. 
Pop.Cerem.  Aij  b.  Like  Diogenes  turning  about  the  mouth 
of  his  voluble  hoggeshead.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  594 
Orthis less volubil  Earth  By  shorterflight  toth'  East  had  left 
him  there.  X7a6  Leoni  Alberti's  Archil.  III.  2/1  A  Sphere 
is.  .a  round  body  voluble  on  every  side.  X784  Cowper  Task 
III.  400  Thrice  must  the  voluble  and  restless  earth  Spin 
round  upon  her  axle,  x8ia  Gary  Danie^  Purg.  xxii.  41,  1 
had  met  The  fierce  encounter  of  the  voluble  rock.  i8aa 
Hazlitt  TabU'T.  Ser.  11.  xvii.  397  Go  thy  ways  old  world, 
swing  round  in  blue  ether,  voluble  to  every  age  ;  you  and  I 
shall  no  more  jostle  ! 

fig.  1598  Dallinoton  Meth.  Trav.  Bjb,  His  imagination 
shall  be  carried  in  the  voluble  Sphere  of  diners  mens  dis- 
courses. 1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  u.  xxiii.  §  33  Nothing  is 
more  politique  then  to  make  the  wheeb  of  our  mind  con- 
centriquc  and  voluble  with  the  wheel  of  fortune.  x63a  J. 
Havward  tr.  BiondCs  Eromena  106  Fortune  (Sbtcr)  is  un- 
stable, and  her  wheele  voluble. 

t  b.  Of  the  eye :  Moving  readily.  Obs.~'^ 

x66x  LovKLL  Hist.  Anim.  ff  Min.  91  He  hath. .high  eyc- 
browes,  eyes  not  very  voluble  or  prominent. 
O.  Capable  of  Ijeing  rolled  up. 

x66j  Evelyn  Chalcogr.  10  Which  from  the  German  Bucher 
..were  called  Books,  to  whatever  voluble  or  folding  matter 
applyed. 

3.  Moving  rapidly  and  easily,  esp.  with  a  gliding 
or  undulating  movement. 

X589  PuTTKNHAu  Eng.  Potsie  ill.  iv.  (Arb.)  X56  A  broad  aiKl 
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inne  and  mouable  lippes,  teeth  euen  and  not 
shagged.  1608  Topsell  Serpents  11  The  Tongue  of  a  Ser- 
pent.. is  also  ihinne,  long,  and  black  of  colour,  voluble; 
neither  is  there  any  beast  that  moueth  the  tongue  so 
speedily.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  436  Neerer  he  drew,  and 
many  a  walk  travers'd  Of  stateliest  Covert,  Cedar,  Pine, 
or  Palme,  Then  voluble  and  bold,  now  hid,  now  seen. 
1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  ni.  131  The  parts  of  it 
{sc.  water]  being  very  voluble  and  lubricous,  as  well  as  fine 
and  small,  it  easily,  .distends  the  Tubes  and  Vessels  of 
Vegetables.  1856  Bryant  Summer  Air  25  Why  so  slow, 
Gentle  and  voluble  spirit  of  the  air? 

fig.  i86a  Thackeray  Philip  xvii,  Would  you  like  to  hear 
yesterday's  sermon  over  and  over  again— eternally  voluble? 

4.  Bot.  Twining,  twisting.     Cf.  Volubile  a. 

1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  S/cUk,  Voluble  stalky  that 
which  twists  round  other  things.  1789  E.  Darwin  Bot. 
Card.  II.  (1791)  108  note,  Some  of  the  plants  with  voluble 
stems  ascend  other  plants  spirally,  east — south— west.  1835 
KiRBY /"(Tw/fr,  IVisd.  ^  Goodn.  God  II.  247  Some  with  a 
climbing  or  voluble  stem,  constantly  turn  one  way,  and  some 
as  constantly  turn  another.  1857  A.  Gray  First  Less.  Bot. 
(i866)  37  Twining,  or  voluble,  when  stems  rise  by  coiling 
themselves  spirally  around  other  stems  or  supports.  [Also 
in  later  botanical  works.] 

II.  5.  Characterized  by  fluency  or  glibness  of 
utterance ;  rapid  and  ready  of  speech ;  fluent : 

a.  Of  persons. 

X588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iii.  i.  69  A  most  acute  luuenali, 
voluble  and  free  of  grace.  1604  —  0th.  11.  i.  242  A  knaue 
very  voluble. . .  A  slipper,  and  subtle  knaue,  a  tinder  of  occa- 
sion. x6ax  T.  Williamson  tr.  Goulart^s  Wise  Vieillard  14 
There  be  found  men  aboue  a  hundred  yeares  old,  that  are 
very  voluble  and  fluent  in  talke  and  discourse.  [1704  Steele 
Lying  Lover  v.  i,  Oh  this  unhappy  Tongue  of  mine  !  Th'ou 
lawless  voluble  destroying  Foe.]  1726  Pope  CJrfyw.  xxii.  319 
There  end  thy  pompous  vaunts  and  high  disdain  ;  Oh  sharp 
in  scandal,  voluble  and  vain  !  1807  Crabbe  Par.  Reg.  11. 
158  Fierce  in  his  air,  and  voluble  of  tongue.  x8do  Thirl- 
wall Greece  Ivi.  VII.  138  A  school  of  oratory,  which  pro- 
duced a  long  series  of  voluble  sophists.  X890  M.  Williams 
Leaves  0/ Life  II.  xvii.  150  Of  all  the  voluble  men  I  have 
encountered  in  the  course  of  my  career,  he  is  the  most 
voluble. 

absol.  X76a  Foote  Orator  11.  Wks.  1799  I.  219  You  will 
have  at  one  view,  the  choleric,  the  placid, the  voluble,,  .and 
the  clamorous, 

b.  Of  the  tongue. 

1608  MiDDLETON  Trick  to  catch  Old  One  I.  ii,  'Tis  a  fine 
little  voluble  toung  mine  Hoste,  that  wins  a  widdow,  X650 
R.  Stapylton  Strada's  Lorn  C.  Wars  iii.  63  A  man  naturally 
eloquent,  of  a  voluble  fluent  tongue.  X699  Burnet^  Art. 
xxui.  257  Hot-headed  Men  of  warm  Fancies,  and  voluble 
Tongues,  .would  be  apt  to  thrust  themselves  on  to  the 
Teaching  and  Governing  others,  vj^o  Prior  Truth  ^ 
Falsehood  ^$  Her  tongue,  so  voluble  and  kind.  It  always 
runs  before  her  mind.  X79X  Cowper  Hiad  xx.  309  The 
tongue  of  man  is  voluble,  hath  words  For  every  theme. 
18x7  Chalmers  Li/e  C/;Krc^j'ar(^ 8  Churchyard  was,  plainly, 
a  plausible  man,  who  had  many  tales  to  tell,  with  a  voluble 
tongue. 

Comb.  X604  Dekker  Honest  Wh.  v,  A  notable-voluble 
tongde  villaine. 

trans/.  x8ao  Kkats  Eve  St.  Agnes  xxiii.  But  to  her  heart, 
bfer  heart  was  voluble,Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side* 
6.  Of  discourse,  words,  etc. :    Characterized  by 
great  fluency  or  readiness  of  utterance. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  ii.  t.  76  Aged  cares  play  treuant  at 
his  tales.. So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse.  1590  — 
Com.  Err.  11.  i.  02  If  voluble  and  sharpe  discourse  be  mar'd, 
Vnkindnesse  blunts  it  more  then  marble.  X649  Milton 
Eikon.  32  A  discours,  voluble  anough,  and  full  of  sentence. 
x(!k>o  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2612/4  One  John  Waterhouse  of  full 
middle  Stature,  ..and  of  a  large  Voice,  and  voluble  Speech. 
X78a  J.  Warton  Ess.  Pope  II.  xiv.  473  note.  The  style  of 
which  is  certainly  not  so  melodious  and  voluble  as  that  of 
Dryden's  enchanting  prose.  X79X  Boswell  Johnson  an. 
1750,  His  periods,  though  not  diligently  rounded,  are  voluble 
and  easy.  1849  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  i.  ii.  (1855)  25  In 
such  persons  words  are  ever  at  command — voluble  and  im- 
passioned words.  1870  l^'^siRKHQE.  Li/e  Miss  iMitfiord  \.  vi, 
170  At  length  '  madame  '  began  a  very  voluble  oration,  in- 
tended to  express  the  extent  of  our  delinquency. 

trans/,  ai-jzt  Prior  Dial.  betw.  Locke  <5-  Montaigne  P5, 
I  find  the  same  strain  run  with  a  most  voluble  impetuosity 
almost  thro  every  Chapter  of  your  Hook.  x8oa  Mar.  Edge- 
worth  Moral  'T.,  Forester,  Catastrophe,  The  joy  of  the 
poor  dancing-master  ..  was  rapturous  and  voluble.  1849 
Miss  Mulock  The  Ogilvies  xvi,  The  good  woman  went  on 
in  her  voluble  grief.  X87X  Macduff  Mem.  Putmos  xx\\.  308 
Oh,  the  jarring  discord  of  voluble  sympathy  1 
tb.  (See  quot.)  Obs-^ 
X74S  P.  Thomas  Jml.  Anson's  Voy.  243  They  [the  Chinese] 
have  contrived  a  fourth  Kind  of  Writing,  the  Strokes  whereof 
..are  made  with  more  Ease  and  Expedition;  on  which 
Account  they  are  called  Voluble  Letters. 

Hence  Vo'ltibleziess,  the  quality  or  character  of 
being  voluble. 

x6xo  Guillim  Heraldry  iii,  xxiL  168  Such  Reptiles  as 
hauing  no  feet  doe  with  a  kind  of  volublenesse  make  their 
way  in  the  waters  with  many  intricate  doublings.  X737 
Bailey  (vol.  II),  Volubleness^  an  Aptness  to  roll;  also  a 
round  Delivery  or  Utterance,  an  easy  Pronunciation.  xSgs 
Advance  {Q\i\cz.%o)  10  Oct.  517/3  In  general  there  is.. a  cer- 
tain volubleness  among  the  nunisters,  and  forgetfulness.  -to 
give  the  laymen  a  chance  [to  speak). 
Volubly  (v(?*li»<bli),^z'.  [f.  prec.  + -LY  2.]  In 
a  voluble  manner ;  fluently,  glibly. 

1615  Chapman  O^ss.  xviii.  41  O  Gods  (saide  he)  how 
volubly  doth  talke  This  eating  gulfe.  1663  Butler  Hud.  i. 
i,  105  This  he  as  volubly  would  vent  As  if  his  stock  would 
ne'er  be  spent.  1671  Clarendon  Dial.  Tracts  (1727)  339  A 
Secretary  of  State  who.. spoke  French  as  volubly  and  as 
exactly  as  he  needed  to  do,  without  ever  having  been  in 
France.  1765  Johnson  in  Shaks.  Wks.  (1778)  X.  489  note. 
One  that  discourses  fearlessly  and  volubly.  1796  Mme. 
l>'\^Bi.K\  Camilla  in.  i.  She  talked  volubly  of  what  she 
was  about,  as  if  it  were  the  sole  subject  of  her  thoughts. 
*  38-a 


VOLUCRAKY. 
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VOLUME. 


1S51  Mas.  Stowb  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xiv,  He  was  listening 
to  Haley,  who  was  very  volubly  expatiating  on  the  quality 
of  the  article  for  which  they  were  bargaining.  x86i  Goul* 
BUKN  Ftrs.  Rtii^.  i.  (1873)  3  Every  body  can  speak  volubly 
upon  controversial  subjects. 

Voiuorary.  rare-^,  [f.  L.  volucr-is  bird  + 
-ART  1.]     A  treatise  on  birds. 

x8ot  Dowdkn  Fr.  Lit.  iii.  40  The  earliest  versified  Bestiary, 
which  is  also  a  Volucrar>-. 

Vo'lucrine,  a,  rarc^,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -INB.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to,  arising  from,  birds. 

1881  P.  S.  Robinson  Under  Punkah  23  The  volucrine 
clamour  continued  unabated. .. The  passage  was  filled  with 
bird-cages. 

Volue,  obs.  var.  Volley  sb. ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wolf  sb. 

Volume  (vi?li«m),  j^.  Forms:  a.  4-6volym, 
5  volom,  5-8  volum  (5-6  voUum,  5  Sc,  wolum). 
3.  5  Tolyme,  velome,  volome,  5-  volume  (6  Sc, 
wollume).  7.  7  volumne,  7-9  volumn.  [a. 
OF.  voiurrty  volume  fVolumme  (F.  volume^  =  It.  and 
Pg.  voiume,  Sp.  volumen\  ad,  L.  voliimen  coil, 
wreath,  roll,  etc.,  f.  volvire  to  roll.  The  chief 
senses  of  the  English  word  also  exist  in  French.] 

I.  1.  Hist.  A  roll  of  parchment,  papyrus,  etc., 
containing  written  matter;  a  literary  work,  or 
part  of  one,  recorded  or  preserved  in  this  form, 
which  waa  customary  in  ancient  times.     Also^^. 

i3Sa  WvcLiF  DeuL  xvii.  18  He  shal  discriue  to  hym  a 
declaracioun  of  this  lawe  in  a  volym.  1387  Trevisa  Higdtn 
(Rolls)  V.  27  He  expownede  Ypocras  his  boolces  as  it  were, 
and.  .also  he  made  meny  veleyns  \v.rr,  voiyms,  volums]  of 
his  owne.  1587  Goldinc  Z>^i1/<?r«ayvi.  (1593)65  Hee  wrote 
sixe  and  thirtie  thousand,  fiue  hundred,  and  fiue  and  twentie 
Volumes,  that  is  to  say,  Holies  of  paper,  as  lamblichus  re- 
porteth.  161X  Bible  P$.  xl.  7  In  the  volume  of  the  booke  it 
IS  written  of  me.  16J3  Lisle  ^IJric  on  O.  4-  A''.  Test.^ 
EidraSf  Esdras  the  Scribe  wrote  a  volume,  how  the  people 
returned  from  Chaldea  to  Jury.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Kn:  1, 
Sel.  Wks.  1898  II.  166  In  history  a  great  volume  is  unrolled 
for  our  instruction.  1865  J.  Hannett  Bibliopegia  23  Two 
strings..,  attached  to  the  last  sheet  or  cover  of  the  volume, 
round  which,  when  it  was  rolled  up,  they  were  fastened. 
1881  G.  W.  Moon  Kings  English  11. 99  The  rolls,  or  volumes, 
were  composed  of  several  sheets,  fastened  to  each  other, 
and  rolled  upon  asticlc ;  the  whole  making  a  kind  of  cylinder, 
which  was  to  be  managed  by  the  stick,  as  a  handle. 

i"  b.  A  roll  or  scroll  containing  a  legal  document, 
Obs.-^ 

1530  Will  T.  Broke,  Ld.  Cohkam  (Somerset  Ho.),  This  my 
present  testament  and  laste  will  in  two  volumes. 

2.  A  collection  of  written  or  printed  sheets  bound 
together  so  as  to  form  a  book  ;  a  tome. 

a.  c  1380  WvcLiF  Sertn.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  61  Men  algatis  don 
worse  now,  for  in  stede  of  philateries  men  maken  gret 
voiyms  of  newe  lawes.  1387  Tkevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  15 
pat  J>ey  mowe  be  cnformed  by  (ns  schort  tretys,  J^at  hauef 
nou^t  i-seie  )>e  grete  voiyms  and  large,  ))at  bee^  of  stories 
i-\vrite.  ^1425  Wyntoun  Cn)w.  iv.  Prol.  25,  I  haf  set  nie.. 
to  tret  in  l>is  woIum  Qwhen  biggit  was  be  Romule  Rome. 
i44S~50  MsTHAM  Wks.  (1916)  157,  I  rede  in  elde  volumm^ 
this  matere  subsequent.  15x3  Douglas  jEneid'^^%.  1874 
IV.  328  Virgiliis  volum  of  hir  sonne  Enee.  1590  Lydgate's 
Serpent  0/ Division  Concl.  Civ,  Thus  by  the  large  writings 
and  golden  vollums  of  that  woorthye  Chaucer,  the  froward 
Dame  of  Chaunce  hath  no  respecte  of  persons.  1651  Bur- 
ton's Anat.  Mel.  (ed.  6)  iii.  iv.  11.  i.  692  To  describe  them  in 
particular.. would  require  a  just  votum.  165a  Culpepper 
Eng.  Physic.  180  It  being  sufficient  for  a  Volum  by  itself  to 
speak  fully  of  them.  1698  Keill  Exam.  Th.  Earth  (1734) 
19  Mr.  Erasmus  Warren,  who  has  wrote  the  greatest  Volum 
against  it.  1700  Maiowell  in  CoUectama  (O.H.S.)  I.  313 
Never  to  be  bound  up  in  the  last  volum. 

p.  £:  1386  Chaucer  /^^//i'f /'r^j/.  681  Guides  Art  and  bookes 
many  on  And  alle  thise  were  bounden  in  o  volume  \v.rr. 
/olomc,  velome].  £:x44o  Promp,  Parv.  512/1  Volyme, 
booke,  volumen.  1480  Caxton  Myrr.  ill.  xii.  160  Boece. . 
compiled  in  his  lyf  plente  of  fair  volumes  aourned  of  hye 
and  noble  philosophye.  ai5X3  Fabvan  Chron.  vi.  (1811) 
145  Of  his  notable  dedis  myght  I  make  a  gieat  volume. 
»55S  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  278  It  wolde  requyre  rather  a 
hole  volume  then  a  booke.  1594  Southwell  St.  Peters 
Complaint  (1602)  15  Sweet  volumes  stoard  with  learning  fit 
for  Saints.  1605  Bacon  ^rfi/.  Learn,  \.  vi.  $  16  You  erre  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures  nor  the  power  of  God :  laying  before 
vs  two  Bookes  or  Volumes  to  studie,  if  we  will  be  secured 
from  errour.  x646CHASHAw/*tJtfWf  (1858)61  Lo,  here  a  little 
volume,  but  great  book  I  1691  Hartcliffe  yirtt/es  ■22$' i'he 
Lawyers.. in  those  infinite  and  immense  Volumes,  which 
they  have  written.  1710  De  Koe  Crusoe  1.  (Globe)  170  It 
would  take  up  a  larger  Volume  than  this  whole  Work  is  in- 
tended to  be,  to  set  down  all  the  Contrivances  I  hatch'tl. 
X769  Junius  Lett.  xx.  (1788)  115  The  writer  of  the  volume  in 
question  meets  me  upon  my  own  ground.  x8o8  Med.  Jrnl. 
XIX.  log  The  great  number  of  pages,  I  might  perhaps  say, 
voluciies,  which  have  been  written  on  the  subject.  1849 
Mackvi,kv  Hist.  ling.  iii.  I.  394  The  shopsof  the  great  book- 
sellers..  were  crowded.. and  a  known  customer  was  often 
permitted  to  carry  a  volume  home.  1893  Bookman  June 
85/2  Some  writers  would  have  gathered  their  fugitive  pieces 
into  volumes  and  called  them  books. 

y.  X648  Pagitt  Heresiogr,  (ed.  4)  Ep.  Dfd.,  A  Uolumr. 
wil  hardly  containe  the  hurt  that  these  Sectaries  have,  .done 
to  this  poore  Church.  X649  J.  H.  Motion  to  Pari.  10  The 
best  man  upon  earth.. did  so  many  things  as  all  the  Vol- 
umnes  in  the  world  could  scarce  containe.  X67J  Makvell 
Reh.  Transp.i.  Ill  He  cannot  answer  without  reading  over 
eight  or  ten  large  Volumns  in  Folio.  1693  South  .Serm., 
Rom.  i.j3  288  In  every  volumn  there  is  a  nursery .  .of  vice. 
b.  TAe  sacred  vo/ume,  the  Bible.  The  Christian 
volume,  the  New  Testament. 

178s  Burns  Cotter's  Sat.  Nt.  xv,  Perhaps  the  Christian 
Volume  is  the  theme.  1850  Forshall  &  Madden  Wy- 
clijjite  Bible  I.  Pref.  p.  iii,  Aelfric.  .added  greatly  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  volume  [among  the  Anglo-Saxons]. 


1863  Biogr.  Si.  E.  Fry  75  Fifty  copies  of  the  entire  Sacred 
Volume,  and  twenty-five  New  Testaments,  were  promptly 
forwarded  for  her  use. 

3.  fig.  Something  which  in  character  or  nacure  is 
comparable  to  a  book ;  esp.  something  which  may 
be  studied  after  the  manner  of  a  book. 

159a  Shaks.  Rotn,  9f  Jul,  i.  iii.  8i  This  night  you  shall. . 
Read  ore  the  volume  of  young  Paris  face,  And  find  delight, 
writ  there  with  Beauties  pen,  1593  —  Rich,  //,  1.  iv.  18 
Woutd  the  word  Farwell  haue  lengthen'd  houres,  He 
should  haue  had  a  volume  of  Farwels.  1605  Timme  Quersit. 
Ded.  p.  iii,  This  philosophy  natural,  both  speculatiue  and 
actiue,  is  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  volume  of  nature.  X638 
R.  Baker  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II)  19  The  publick  pros- 
perities would  be  less  deare  unto  me  if  yours  were  not  bound 
up  in  one  volume  with  them.  1663  Sir  G.  Mackenzie 
Religio  Stoici  96  It  is  as  strange  that  man,  having 
that  huge  volumn  of  the  Creation  to  revolve  [etc.]. 
1709  Prior  Carm.  Sec.  338  Be  kind,  and  with  a  milder  Hand, 
Closing  the  Volume  of  the  finish'd  Age,.  .A  more  delightful 
Leaf  expand.  X814  Bvron  Lara  i.  ix,  Books,  for  his  volume 
heretofore  was  Man,  With  eye  more  curious  he  appear'd  to 
scan.  1869  Farrar  Fam.  Speech  i.  7  Thought  which  so 
completely  permeates  the  whole  of  language  as  to  render  it 
one  vast  volume  of  compressed  allegories. 

b.  In  the  phrase   to  speak  (also  express^  ieii) 
volumes,  to  be  highly  expressive  or  significant. 

x8xo  Shelley  Zastrozzi  iv.  Pr.  Wks.  1888  I.  23  A  pause 
ensued,  during  which  the  eyes  of  Zastrozzi  and  Matilda 
spoke  volumes  to  each  guilty  soul.  1833  Whittikr  .Abo' 
litionists  Pr.  Wks.  1889  III.  86  The  late  noble  example  of 
the  eloquent  statesman  ..  speaks  volumes  to  his  political 
friends.  X867  P'keeman  Norm.  Cong.  (1877)  l.vi.  444  Some- 
thing  which  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  the  King.  1891 
'J.  S.  Winter'  Lumley  xv,  Mrs.  Jock's  tone  expressed 
volumes, 

4.  A  separately  bound  portion  or  division  of  a 
work;  one  of  two  or  more  portions  into  which 
a  work  of  some  size  is  divided  with  a  view  to  sepa- 
rate binding;  one  of  a  number  of  books  forming  a 
related  set  or  series. 

X5a3  Ld.  Berners  ^rtf/w.  I.  322/2  Thus  endeth  the  first 
volume  of  sir  Johan  Froissart :  of  the  cronycles  of  England, 
Fraunce,  Sjwyne  [etc.].  x549CovERDALE(r;V/^),  The  second 
tome  or  volume  of  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus  vpon  the  newe 
testament.  1684  Scanderbeg  Rediv.  vi.  155  To  Attempt  his 
Character  would  require  another  Volumne.  1706  London 
&  Wise  {titled  The  Retir'd  Gard'ner.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Ibid.,  To  this  Volume  is  added  [etc.].  1796  H.  Hunter  tr. 
St. -Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)1!!.  11,  I  h.ive  given,  in  the 
advertisement  to  my  first  Volume,  the  origin  of  this  error. 
1798  Ferriar  Illustr.  Sterne^  etc.  i.  4  When  the  first  vol- 
umes of  Tristram  Shandy  appeared.  1855  Poultry  Chron. 
111.  555  The  'Poultry  Chronicle  ..being  now  complete  in 
three  volumes. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb,.,  as  volume  form^  •swollen^ 
'irophied  adj. 

(1 1661  HoLYDAY  Juvenal  i\tT^  i  Mighty  Telephus.. 
Or  volume-swolne  Orestes,  that  does  fill  I'he  margin  of  an 
ample  book.  x83x  Howitt  Seasons  (1837)  3^5  Xbe  lamp 
lights  the  volume-trophied  wall.  x88o  Gentl.  Mag. 
CCXLVI.  80  A  volume  Hansard  is  still  published  at  the 
end  of  the  session.  1897  Daily  News  1^  May  6/2  Mr. 
Nimmo  ..  will  publish  the  whole  series  immediately  in 
volume  form. 

II.  t  6.  Size,  bulk,  or  dimensions  (of  a  book). 

1530  Palsgr.  285/3  Volym  for  the  largenesse  of  a  boke, 
volume.  155s  in  Lydgate^s  Chron.  Troy  A  vi/i  After  he 
had  wryt  his  booke  to  the  iuste  volume,  filled  then  the  mer- 
gentes  and  outwarde  sydes  with  his  madnes.  1577  Vicary's 
Anai.  To  Rdr.,  And  albeit  this  Treatise  be  small  m  Volume, 
yet  in  commoditie  it  is  great  and  profitable.  i6xa  Brinsley 
End.  Lit.  iv.  (1627)  30  The  fittest  volume  for  their  writing 
booke  is,  to  haue  them  in  quarto.  X638  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  (ed.  2)  254  The  Alcoran  or  Bible.. is  in  volume  twice 
so  big  as  the  Psalmesof  David.  1683  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc. 
Printing  xxii.  r  7  There  are  four  Volumns  in  use  that  are 
diff"erently  Imposed,  viz.  Folio,  Quarto,  Octavo  and  Twelves. 
. .  The  places  of  these  Pages  for  all  Volumns  the  Compositer 
has  always  in  his  memory. 

t  b.  In  phr.  of  the  largest  volume^  with  reference 
to  copies  of  the  Bible.  Obs. 

1538  Cromwell  in  Merriman  Life  4-  Lett.  (1002)  II.  153 
That  ye  shall  prouide..one  boke  of  the  hole  bible  of  the 
largest  volume  in  english.  X540  {title\  The  Byble  in  Eng- 
lyshe  of  the  largest  and  greatest  volume.  XS69  Parkhurst 
Injnnct.  A  iv,  3.  Item,  whether  you  haue  in  your  Churche 
a  Bible,  of  the  largest  volume.  X605  I\lin.  Archdeaconry 
Colchester  {MS.)  fol.  183  They  want  the  saulter,  the  byble 
of  the  largest  volume,  a  1629  Hinde  J.  Bruen  xl.(i64i)  123 
He  set  up.  .two  goodly  faire  Bibles  of  the  best  Edition, and 
largest  Volume  (as  then  they  were  Printed),  ij^"^  Chambers' 
Cycl.  Suppi.  s.v.  Bible,  Cranmer's  Bible.. was  printed  by 
Grafton,  of  the  largest  volume,  and  published  in  1540. 

7,  A  particular  bulk,  mass,  or  quantity  as  an 
attribute  of  a  thing.     AXsofig. 

1621  Quarles  Div.  Poems,  Esther  (1638)  loi  So  shall  his 
people  euen  as  well  as  He  Princes  (though  in  a  lesser  vol. 
unie)  be.  a  1668  Lassels  Voy.  Italy  (1658)  II.  31  It  [the 
great  hall]  is  beautified  with  rare  pictures  in  a  great  volume. 
x8is  Shelley  Alastor  540  The  stream,  that  with  a  lars^er 
volume  now  Rolled  through  the  labyrinthine  dell.  x86a 
Spencer  First  Princ.  11.  iv.  §52  (1875)  173  Certain  gases, 
which,  in  assuming  a  larger  volume,  have  caused  the  explo- 
sion. 1862  KiNGLAKE  Crimea  I.  376  The  torrent  had  so 
great  a  volume  that  it  was  worthy  to  be  turned  against  a 
foreign  State. 

b.  concr,  A  quantity  or  mass  (esp.  a  large  one) 
regarded  as  matter  occupying  space.     Alsoyf^. 

X647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  iv.  §  98  It  was  now  evident 
enough . .  what  Use  they  would  make  upon  occasions,  of 
those  Volumes  of  Votes  they  had  often  poured  out  upon 
all  accidental  Debates.  1794  R.  J.  Sulivan  Vieiv  Nat.  I. 
331  The  prodigious  volumes  of  water  which  have  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  been  falling  into  [the  ocean].     x8o6 


J.  Beresford  iWrimw  Hum.  Li/e\\.xs\\\,  Volume  upon  vol- 
ume of  black,  heavy  clouds  suddenly  rising.  1833  Macaulay 
Ess.,  Walpole  (1897)  272  Every  noble  sharper  whose  vast 
volume  of  wig  and  infinite  length  of  riband  had  figured  at 
the  dressing.  1863  LyellWw^/^.  Man  32  Both  in  England 
and  Ireland,  .bogs  have  burst,  and  sent  forth  great  volumes 
of  black  mud.  X87X  B.  Stewart  Heat  (ed.  2)  S  24  The  volume 
of  mercury  in  the  stem  of  a  thermometer. 

c.  Chem.  A  determinate  quantity  or  amount,  in 
terms  of  bulk,  of  any  substance. 

i8i2  StR  H.  Davy  Chem.  Philos.  65  Solids  differ  in  degrees 
of  hardness,  in  color,  in  density,  or  in  the  weight  afforded 
by  equal  volumes.  x8ao  Faraday  Exp.  Res.  (1859)  51  A 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  was  made, 
and  two  volumes  of  it  detonated.. by  the  electric  spark. 
1857  Miller  Elem.  Chem.^  Org.  316,  i  equivalent  yields  4 
volumes  of  vapour.  1877  Huxley  Physiogr.  y<^  Instead  of 
a  given  volume  or  measure,  a  given  weight  of  air  ts  examined. 

attrib.  x866  Odling  Anim.  Chem.  152  The  atomic  weights 
or  volume-weights  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine.  x88x 
J.  C.  Maxwell  AVfc^r.  ^  Alat^n.  I.  134  The  volume-density 
at  any  point  is  determined  by  the  equation.  X885  Watson 
&  BuRBURY  Math.  'I h.  Electr.  ^Magn.  I.  53  We  call  the 
distribution  superficial  in  distinction  from  the  volume  distri- 
bution hitherto  considered. 

8.  The  bulk,  size,  or  dimensions  ^a  thing.  Also 
concr.j  the  mass  or  solid  body  ^something. 

179a  Munchausen's  Trav.xxxi.  143  Wawau.,  made  several 
violent  darts  against  the  volume  of  the  balloon,  so  fierce  as 
at  length  to  tear  open  a  great  space.  1809  Med.  Jrnl.  XXI. 
462  It  is  sufficient  the  vulume  of  the  muscular  elements  be 
augmented  sufficiently  to  enlarge  the  fibres  while  the  volume 
of  the  interstices,  and  of  the  superficial  parts  diminishes. 
X830  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  I.  249  Considerable  labour  has  been 
be.stowed  in  computing  the  volume  of  lava-streams.  x868 
Lockver  Elem,  Astron.  §  103  The  volume  of  the  Sun  is 
1,200,000  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Earth.  1877  Huxley 
Physiogr.  185  'Ihe  volume  of  the  sea  is  very  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  land  which  rises  ab^e  the  sea-level. 

fig.   1876  J.  Parker  Paracl.  1.  v.  63  Inspiration  increases 
as  well  as  sanctifies  the  volume  of  a  man's  being. 
b.  The  amount  or  quantity  «9/" something, 

x88a  D.  A.  Wells  Our  Aferch.  Marine  112  So  small  a 
matter  apparently  as  the  civility  or  neglect  of  conductors., 
will  sensibly  influence  the  volume  of  travel.  1886  Manch. 
Exam.  13  Mar.  5/2  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  enlarge  the 
volume  of  the  currency ;  to  make  money  more  plentiful. 
x89a  Daily  Ne^vs  24  Dec.  7/2  The  volume  of  bu-iiness,  as  is 
usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  has  undergone  considerable 
diminution. 

9.  Without  article  :  Bulk,  mass,  dimensions. 
X794  R.  J.  Sulivan  View  Nat.  I.  71  It  is  not  true,  that 

the  seas  diminish  in  volume,  or  sink  gradually  beneath  their 
level.  x8oo  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  I.  j  10  A  mixture  of  three 
parts  in  volume  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  one  part  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas.  1834  Marryat  P.  Simple  xlvi,  The  waves, 
which  every  moment  increased  in  volume,  washed  up  to  us. 
x868  Peard  Water-farm,  xiv.  139  The  brook  is  clear,  of 
average  puriiy,  and  moderate  volume.  187X  A.  Meadows 
Man.  Midivifery  (ed.  2)  q6  I'here  is  usually  some  increase 
of  volume  and  vasculaiity  of  the  uterus  Itself. 
fig.  1873  Symonds  Grk.  Poets  v.  112  The  Iambic  did  not 
carry  weight  enough  or  volume  to  sustain  a  lengthy  narra- 
tive. 1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Deromia  Ixi,  The  soul  of  man 
may  know  in  fuller  volume  the  good  which  has  been. 

10.  a.  Mus.  (See  first  quols.) 

x8ox  BusBV  Diet.  Mus.,  Volume^  a  word  applied  to  the 
compass  of  a  voice  from  grave  to  acute ;  also  to  its  tone,  or 
power  :  as  when  we  say,  *  such  a  performer  possesses  an  ex- 
tensive or  rich  volume  of  voice  '.  1876  Stainer  &  BabrEtt 
Diet.  Mus.  Terms  451/2  Volume,  a  term  applied  to  the 
power  and  quality  of  the  toneof  a  voice  or  instrument.  x88i 
Athenxum  10  Sept.  348/1  The  voice  of  Herr  Reichmann  is 
a  bass  of  great  volume  and  richness.  X90X  Scotsman^  Mar, 
8/6  The  solo  voices  were  not  quite  of  professional  volume. 

b.  Quantity,  strength  or  power,  combined  mass, 
of  sound. 

X823  Byron  Werner  v.  1.  134,  I  heard..,  Distinct  and 
keener  far  upon  my  ear  Than  the  late  cannon's  volume,  this 
word — '  Werner  I '  1868  Milman  St,  Paufs  xvii.  428  'I'he 
new  organ  pealed  out  its  glorious  volume  of  sound.  1897 
Mary  Kincslev  IV.  Africa  249  The  row  when  we  reached 
the  town  redoubled  in  volume. 

III.  11.  poet.  A  coil,  fold,  wreath,  convolution, 
esp.  of  a  serpent.     (Freq.  in  Dryden  and  Pope.) 

1648  Crashaw  Delights  Muses,  Foule  Morning  25  Hee. . 
will  trim  And  brush  her  Azure  Mantle,  which  shall  swim  In 
silken  Volumes.  x666  Drvden  Ann.  Mirab.  cxxiii,  So 
glides  some  trodden  Serpent  on  the  Grass,  And  long  behind 
his  wounded  Volume  trails.  1695  Blackmore  Pr.  Arth.ii. 
164  The  Crested  Snake  rolls  on  the  flowry  Plain,  The  shin- 
ing Volumes  of  his  Spiral  Train.  1703  Pope  Thebais  728 
Th'  Inachians  view  the  slain  with  vast  surprise.  Her  twist- 
ing volumes  and  her  rolling  eyes.  1762  Falconer  Shipwr. 
in.  60  The  wounded  serpent,  agoniz'd  with  pain,  Thus 
trails  his  mangled  volume  on  the  plain.  1784  Cowper  Task 
in.  499  The  overcharg'd  ."^nddrench'd  conservatory  breathes 
abroad,  In  volumes  wheeling  slow,  the  vapour  dank.  1805-6 
Cary  Dante,  Inf.  ix.  42  Around  them  greenest  hydras 
twisting  roU'd  Their  volumes.  X821  Shelley  Epipsxch.  501 
In  tlie  place  of  it  The  ivy  and  the  wild-vine  interknit  'I'he 
volumes  of  their  many-twining  stems. 
b.  A  winding  of  a  stream. 

17x6  Fenton  Ode  Ld.  Goiver  iii,  Where  Thames's  fruitful 
Tides,  Slow  thro'  the  Vale  in  silver  Volumes  play. 

Volume  iyp'Mum),  V,     [f.  prec] 

1.  a.  trans.  To  send  up,  pour  out,  in  volumes. 

18x5  Scott  Waterloo  vJii,  Through  the  war-smoke,  vol- 
umed  high,  Still  peals  that  unremitted  cry.  1865  NIere- 
DiTH  Farina  194  More  and  more  the  nightingales  volunied 
their  notes. 

b.  inlr.  To  rise  or  roll  in  a  volume  or  cloud. 

X824  BvRON  Def.  Transf.  i.  i.  The  mighty  steam,  which 
volumes  high  From  their  proud  nostrils,  burns  the  very  air. 
1884  HowELLS  Silas  Lapham  (1891)  I.  65  Shutting  the 
registers,  through  which  a  welding  beat  came  voluming  up 
from  the  furnace.     1891  Meredith  Fragm.  Iliad  in  illustr. 


VOLUMED. 

Lotui.  Neivs  i8  Apr.  507/1  Up  from  under  them  volumed 
the  dust  cloud,  Up  oflf  the  plain. 

2.  trans.  To  collect  or  bind  in  a  volnnie. 

1853  G.  J.  Cayley  Las  Al/orjas  II.  119  It  must  have  a 
bouquet  of  chemically  prepared  sentiment,  and  then  it  is 
fit  to  be  volumed  from  the  rough  cask  of  MS.,  and  decanted 
into  the  reviews.  1895  Punch  5  Jan.  11  For  it's  always 
been  my  practice,  Sir, . .  Since  the  day  that  I  was  volumed, 
until  now  I'm  fifty  four.  * 

Volnmed  Cv(7-li«rad),  a,  [f.  Volume  j^.  andx*,] 

1.  Made  into  a  volnoie  or  volnmes  of  a  specified 
size,  number,  etc. 

1596  Nashe  Saffron  IValden  L  j  b,  A  little  epitomizd 
Bradford^  Meditations^  no  broader  volum'd  than  a  Seale 
at  Armes.  1609  F.  Gbevil  Musta^ha  i.  Chorus,  There,  as 
in  margents  of  great  volum'd  bookes  The  little  notes.  1875 
A.  R.  Hope  My  Schoolboy  Fr.  Pref,  4  Full  of  the  horrors 
of  three  volumed  novels. 

b.  Filling  a  volume  or  volumes. 

1746  Francis  tr.  Horace^  Sat.  i.  x.  89  Whose  volumed 
works. .  Kindled  around  thy  corse  the  funeral  fire.  —  Epist. 
I.  iv.  5  Do  you..Some  rhiming  Labours  meditate,  That 
shall  in  volum'd  Bulk  arise. 

C.  Furnished  with  volumes. 

1897  HoWELLS  Landlord  at  Lion's  Head  22sT\\fiT0om.., 
was  volumed  round  by  the  collections  of  her  grandfather. 

2.  Formed  into  a  roll  ing,  rounded,  or  dense  mass. 

1803  Scott  Cadyow  CastU  xxiv,  For  the  hearth's  domes- 
tic blaze.  Ascends  destruction's  volumed  flame.  i8ta  Bvrom 
Ch.  Hnr.  11.  xlviii,  The  distant  torrent's  rushing  sound  Tells 
where  the  volum'd  cataract  doih  roll.  1813  —  Corsair  11. 
V.  18  His  breath  choked  gasping  with  the  volumed  smoke. 
1855  Bah.ev_  A/j-j^iV  31  They  in  his  hands  the  volumed 
lightnings  laid.  1887  Meredith  Appeasement  0/  Demeter 
ix,  The  volumed  shades  enfold  An  earth  in  awe  before  the 
claps  resound. 

II  VOlTUuen  (v<JliK-men).  [L.  voitimen  :  see 
Volume  sb."] 

fl.  A  volume,  a  book.   Obs.~^ 

1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  163  He  drew  all  the 
coQuisit  lawjs  of  Scotland  in  ane  compendius  volumen. 

2.  A  roll  (^parchment,  etc.). 

1851  MiLLiNCTos  tr.  Didron's  Ckr.  Iconogr,  I.  39  A  volu- 
meirof  parchment  unfolded  in  the  centre.  1904  W.  M.  Ram> 
SAY  Lett.  Seven  Ch.  xix.  262  A  small  bronze  coin,  which 
showed  the  poet  sitting,  holding  a  volumen  on  his  knees. 

Volu meno'meter.  [f.  L.  volumen  (cf.  prec.) 
taken  in  the  sense  of  Volume  j^,  7  +  -0MLTER.] 
(See  qnot.  1868.)  Also  Vola:meiio*2netr7,  *lhe 
art  of  determining  the  volumes  or  spaces  occupied 
by  bodies*  {Imp,  Diet.  1884). 

1857  Miller  EUm.  Chem.,  Org.  765  Their  apparatus  or 
volumenometer  consists  of  a  globular  flask  provided  with  a 
long  narrow  neck,  .graduated  from  below  upwards,  to  indi- 
cate grains  of  water.  1868  Watts  Did.  Chem,  V.  1005 
Volumenometer^  or  Stereometer. . .  Instruments  for  measur- 
ing the  volume  of  a  solid  body  by  the  quantity  of  a  liquid  or 
of  air  which  it  displaces,  and  thence  also  determining  its 
specific  gravity. 

vo'lumescopo.  [f.  Volume  s6.  7  c  + -scope.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  volume  of  various 
compounds. 

1829  Hare  in  Philos.  Mag,  VI.  171  An  instrument  which 
I  have  advantageously  employed,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
experimental  basis  of  the  theory  of  volumes,..!  shall  call 
this  instrument  a  Volumescope. 

Volumeter,    [f.  Volu-mk  sb.^  c  +  -meter.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  volume  of  a  gas. 

i8j9  Hare  in  Philos.  Mag,  VI,  173  Afterwards  by  means 
of  a  volumeter  or  sliding-rod  gas  raeasure,addat  once  three 

volumes  of  nitric  oxide. 

Volumetric  (v(7li«me-trik),  a,  [Cf.  prec  and 
Metric  a.i]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  noting  measure- 
ment by  volume. 

i96zCatai.  Internat.  Exhib.^  Brit.  II.  No.  2904,  Con- 
taining everything  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  test 
liquors,  or  their  use  in  volumetric  analysis.  1864  Garroo 
Mat  Med,  (ed.  2)  352  In  making  use  of  the  volumetric 
solutions  a  graduated  tube  oralkaltmeter  is  employed.  1880 
Proctor  Rough  Ways  made  Smooth  100  Professor  New- 
cumb  has,  I  conceive,  omitted  to  consider  the  enormous 
volumetric  expansion. 

Volumetrical  (vfjliwmetrikal),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AL.]  «=  Volumetric  a. 

1853  Pharmac.  Jml.  XIII.  285  The  volumetrical  deter- 
mination of  silver  or  chlorine.  i86a  R.  H.  Scott  ititle\  A 
Handbook  of  Volumetrical  Analysis.  1870  Maudsley  Body 
*  Mind  183  Perhaps  it  might  once  for  ail  be  stated,  as  a 
lawof  vital  action,  that  the  dignity  of  the  forte  is  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  its  volumetrical  display. 

Hence  Volume *trlcally  cuiv. 

1864  Webstek,  Volumetricallyy'xn  a  volumetric  manner. 
x8?8  Abney  Phctogr.  135  The  metallic  deposit  was  dissolved 
oft  in  nitric  acid,  and  estimated  volumetrically.  1889  An- 
ihonyU  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  435  Acetic  acid  is,  therefore, 
better  tested  volumetrically  with  a  standard  solution  of 
alkali. 

Volu'metry.  rare~^.  [Cf.  Volumetric^,  and 
-METRT.]     The  scientific  measurement  of  volume. 

1863  Sutton  Handbk.  Vohtmetric  Anal.  p.  vi,  The  main 
feature  ofvolumetry  is  not  so  much  analysis.. .as  the  quanti- 
tative determination  of  one  principal  constituent  of  a  sub- 
stance. 

Volumette  Cv,7li«me*t).  [f.  Volumk  sb.  a  + 
-ETTK.]     A  small  volume. 

1857  .Sir  K.  Palcbave  Norm.  ^  Eng.  II.  397  The  conven- 
tional pictorial  embellishment  which  adorns  the  hide-bound 
educational  volumette.  1885  W.  Andrews  Mod.  Vorksh. 
Poets  194  He  has  already  published  two  volumeltes. 

Voluminosity  (vi)li»minp'slti).  [See  next 
and  -osiTY.J 
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L  The  state  of  being  voluminous  in  respect  of 
literary  production. 

178a  T.  Twining  in  R.  Twining  Recreat.  Sf  Stud.  (1882) 
lis  Last  night  I  received  the  Virg.  MSS.  Thanks  again. 
I  was  astonished  at  our  voluminosity.  1881  Academy  5  Alar. 
163/5  ^  reasonable  mean  is  kept  between  the  voluminosity 
of  Kinglake  and  the  cunness  of  Livy's  'this  year  there  was 
war  with  the  Hernicans  and  Volscians.'  1902  Ibid.  16  Aug. 
167/1  In  point  of  voluminosity  the  Manchester  Guardian 
easily  outdid  all  competitors. 

2.  The  fact  of  turning  or  winding ;  an  instance 
of  this. 

i8jtx  Blackiv.  Mag.  L.  149  With  what  sublime,  .volumin. 
osities  it  winds,  and  wreathes,  and  whirls,  and  rolls. 

Voluminous  (v^li«*min3s),  a.  Also  7  voUu- 
minous.  [ad.  late  I^.  volfiminostis  (Sidonius),  f. 
L.  volumin-^  volumen  Volume  sb,  Cf.  F.  volu- 
vtineux^  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  voluminoso.'] 

1.  Full  of  turnings  or  windings;  containing  or 
consisting  of  many  coils  or  convolutions. 

161 1  CoRVAT  Crudities  501  The  manifold  turnings  and 
windings  of  the  way,  like  a  company  of  voluminous  me- 
anders, 1667  Milton  P.  L.  11.  652  Many  a  scaly  fould 
Voluminous  and  vast,  a  Serpent  arm'd  With  mortal  sting. 
1781  CowpKR  Heroism  15  Dark  and  voluminous  the  vapours 
rise,  And  hang  their  horrors  in  the  neighb'ring  skies.  179a 
D.  Lloyd  Voy.  Life  iii.  46  When  the  serpents  twain  from 
Tenidos  voluminous  and  flkst,  Him  and  his  sons  with 
poisonous  jawsdevour'd.  ifltti  pALEviVa/.  Theol.  180 These 
voluminous  bowels,  this  prolixity  of  gut,  seems  in  no  wise 
necessary.  1831  R.  Knox  Cloquet's  Anat.  429  These  lateral 
portions(of  the  cerebellum]  are  a  little  flattened,  and  more 
voluminous  than  the  middle  region. 

2.  Writing  so  much  as  to  fill  volumes ;  producing 
numerous  or  extensive  literary  works;  writing  or 
discoursing  at  great  length'. 

i6ii  Speed  /^ist,  Gt,  Brit.  vi.  ix.  $  4.  73  Cxsar  Baroniu:;, 
that  voluminous  Historian.  1654  'Pal^cmon*  Friendship 
30  If  I  were  to  recapitulate  all  the  Motives..!  should  be 
Voluminous.  1656  Cowley  Misc.,  Chron.  xiii,  I  more  volu- 
minous Afaould  grow.. Than  HoUnshead  or  Stow,  xnii 
Addison  Sped.  No.  124  f  i  The  most  severe  Reader  makes 
Allowances  for  many  Rests  and  Nodding-places  in  a  Volu- 
minous  Writer.  178a  V.  Knox  A'jj.  lix.  (iSig)  II.  10  For  the 
very  learned  and  voluminous  Groiius  wasengaged  in  public 
fife.  tSaa  Scott  Nigel  Introd.  Epist,  It  is  some  consola- 
tion to  reflect,  that  the  best  authors  in  all  countries  have 
been  the  most  voluminous.  1851  Helps  Comp.  Solit.  x'u  225 
You  should  be  good-natured  and  voluminous  in  your  re. 
plies.  1907  Vemiy  Mem,  I.  118  They  were  all.  .volumin- 
ous correspondents. 

3.  Forming  a  large  volume;  extending  to,  or 
consisting  of,  many  volumes;  extensive,  copious. 

161S  Dekker  Loud.  Tri.  Wks.  1873  III.  251  Erect  thou 
then  a  serious  eye,  and  looke  What  worthies  till  vp  Fames 
voluminous  booke.  1665  Boyle  Occas.  Refi,  1.  iii.  ii.  34 
Those  Voluminous  Romances  that  are  too  often  the  only 
Hooks  which  make  up  the  Libraries  of  Gallants.  x686  Plot 
Staffordsh,  x  Voluminous  Works  have  but  few  Buyers,  and 
much  fewer  Readers.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  III.  331 
Let  the  voluminous  records  of  the  numerous  apothecaries' 
shops  at  Bath  be  examined.  1794  R.  J.  Sulivan  View  Nat. 
II.  309  Why  should  we  be  so  obstinately  wedded  to  the  in- 
fallible correctness  of  voluminous  writings?  1840  Hood  Up 
Rhine  167  He  will  tell  you  that  the  folly  of  the  day . .  is  re- 
corded in  voluminous  documents.  1865  Kingsi.ey  Hereiv, 
viii,  Questions  which.,  produced  a  voluminous  literature  for 
several  centuries.  1878  Newcomb  Pop.  Astron.  Index  54  A 
recent  and  complete  edition  of  Kepler's  voluminous  writings. 

Jig.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  iv.  384  By  what  the  Stars  Volu- 
minous, or  single  characters,  In  thir  conjunction  met,  give 
me  to  spclL 

b.  Containing  many  volumes,  rare~^. 

1690  1  EM  PL  E  Ess.  Anc.  ^  Mod.  Learn.  (1909)  5  The 
account  of  this  Library  at  Alexandria,  and  others  very 
Voluminous  in  the  lesser  Asia  and  Rome. 

4.  Of  matter  of  discourse  :  Extremely  full  or 
copious  ;  forming  a  large  mass  or  collection. 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  11.  §  108  They  made  great  and 
voluminous  expressions  of  their  affection  to  the  Kingdom 
and  People  of  England.  1671  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  45, 
I  have  now  prepar'd  Aunswers  to  the  objections. .,  but  they 
are  so  voluminous  as  they  will  require  some  time  to  tran- 
scribe. 170X  NoRRis  Ideal  World  i.  iii.  162  Unless  they 
[these  passages]  were  less  numerous  and  voluminous  than 
they  are.  174J  Young  Nt.  Th.  ix.  i6a8  One  firmament, 
enough  for  man  to  read  I  O  what  voluminous  instruction 
heret  1775  Adair  Amer.  Ind,  434  It  is  difficult  to  impress 
them  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  our  voluminous  laws.  x8ai  Hazlitt  Table-T.  viii.  f  i. 
162  The  impressions  of  real  objects,  stripped  of  the  dis- 
guises of  words  and  voluminous  roundabout  descriptions, 
i8si  J.  Q.  Adams  in  C.  Davies  Metric  Syst.  111.  (1871)  247 
The  assize  of  casks  has  been  in  Maryland,.. a  subject  of 
frequent  and  voluminous  legislation. 
b.  In  general  use :  Kxtensive,  vast. 

a  x6sa  J.  Smith  Set.  Disc.  i.  14  Truth  is  not,  I  fear,  so 
voluminous,  nor  swells  into  such  a  mighty  bulk  as  our  books, 
do.  16^  Sir  T.  Browne //yrtV/tf/.  Introd.,  Many  have  taken 
voluminous  Pains  to  determine  the  State  of  the  Soul  u(K)n 
Dis-union.  1870  J.  Bruce  Life  Gideon  xiii.  239  These 
matters  are  too  varied  and  too  voluminous  for  any  further 
notice  here.  1B99  Times  31  Oct.  9/5  Not  that  ..  all  our 
splendid  English  history  [is]  one  voluminous  mistake. 
C,  Expressing  volumes.  rare-'K 

iSoi  Something  Odd  111.  g6  He.. cusl  a  most  voluminous 
look  on  Clara. 

5.  Of  great  volume  or  size ;  massive,  bulky,  large, 
swelling. 

The  different  groups  of  quotations  illustrate  some  varieties 
of  application. 

(a)  a  i6}5  Corbet  Poems  (1807)  11  When  now  Thy  obser- 
vations  with  thy  brain  ingendered,  Have  stuft  thy  massy  and 
voluminous  head,  a  1637  B.  Jonson  Underwoods,  Poet  to 
Painter,  I  am  not  so  voluminouSi  and  vast,  But  there  are 
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lines,  wherewith  I  might  b'  embraced.  1664  Power  Exp. 
Philos.  Pref.  b  2  b,  The  larger  and  more  voluminous  sort  of 
Animals,  as  Bulls,  Bears,  Tygers,  &c.  1800  tr,  Lagrange's 
Cheui.  I.  211  It  swells  up  a  great  deal,  and  presents  an  ex- 
ceedingly voluminous  light  mass.  1830  Lvell  Princ.  Geol. 
I.  248  The  most  voluminous  current  of  lava  which  has  flowed 
from  Etna  within  historical  times,  was  that  of  1669.  1872 
Black  Adv.  Phaeton  xxx.  397  That  young  lady  with  the 
voluminous  light  brown  hair. 

{b)  a  1680  Butler^^w.  (1759)  II.  84  His  Legs  are  stuck  in 
his  great  voluminous  Britches.  1809  W.  Ww^i^  K nicker b, 
75  The  voluminous  skirts  turned  up  at  the  corners.  1849  C. 
Bronte  Shirley  vi,  On  no  account  would  Mademoiselle 
have  appeared  in  her  own  house  without  the  thick  handker- 
chief and  the  voluminous  apron.  1883  O'Donovan  Merv 
xii.  134  The  men,  with  their  voluminous  turbans.  Ibid.  xix. 
218  A  long,  striped  crimson  tunic,  girt  with  voluminous 
white  sash. 

(c)  1836-9  Todd:s  CycL  Anat,  II.  386/2  In  Phasianeila 
the  stomach  is  very  voluminous  and  sacculated  internally. 
1846  Brittan  tr.  Malgaigne^s  Man.  Oper.Surg.  386  When 
you  fear  wounding  any  rather  voluminous  vessel,  arterial 
or  venous,  you  may  embrace  it  beyond  the  diseased  parts  in 
a  ligature.  1881  Mivart  Cat  15  The  neck  is  a  little  shorter 
and  less  voluminous  than  the  head. 

Comb.  187a  Calverlev  Fly  Leaves  (1903)  116  Now  Law 
steps  in,  bigwigg'd,  voluminous-jaw'd. 

{d)  1855  Bain  Senses  ^  Int.  w,  ii.  §  7  The  thundery  dis- 
charge, the  howling  winds,  are  voluminous  sounds.  1873 
Black  Pr.  Thule  xvi.  259  The  voluminous  noise  of  this 
opening  passage.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  20  Feb.  5/7  Tory 
cheers,  which  from  the  iirst  were  more  loud  than  voluminous, 
rather  fell  away. 

b.  Large  in  numbers;  numerous.  rar€~'^. 

1650  Fuller  Pisgah  11.  xiv.  303  Judas  Maccabeus  in  that 
place  got  an  eminent  conquest,  and  defeated  the  voluminous 
army  of  Lysias. 

c.  Extensive  in  area  or  in  time.  rare. 

a  1661  Fuller  Worthies,  Lincoln.  11.  (1662)  144  [Lincoln- 
shire) being  too  Volluminous  to  be  managed  entire  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  1661  Gurnall  Chr.  in  Aim.  verse  17.  ii. 
ii.  (i66g)  285/1  The  Earth  was  thin  sown  with  People,  and 
the  /\ge  of  man  so  voluminous  as  to  contain  many  centuries 
of  years. 

VOlu'luiuOUSly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  Jn 
a  voluminous  manner,  in  senses  of  tlie  adj. 

1.  At  great  length  ;  with  abundant  or  copious 
discourse;  to  the  extent  of  volumes. 

1633  Heywood  Eng.  Trav.  To  Rdr.,  It  neuer  was  any 
great  ambition  in  me,  to  bee  in  this  kind  Volumniously  [sic] 
read.  1651  Baxter  In/.  Bapt.  Apol.  12  Lest  ue  should 
write  voluminously  and  without  end  or  profit.  167*  — 
Bagshatv's  Scand,  ii.  17  When  I  had  not  only  said  the  con- 
trary,  but  told  where  I  had  voluminously  proved  it.  1704 
Swift  Batt.  Bks.  Bookseller  to  Rdr.,  The  doctor  fall.s  hard 
upon  a  new  edition  of  Phalaris, . .  to  which  Mr.  Boyle  replied 
..wjth  great  learning  and  wit,  and  the  doctor  voluminously 
rejoined,  a  1751  Bolingbroke  Fragm,  Ess.  xxxiii,  Wks. 
'754  Y*  263  Ihey  insisted  on  them  so  constantly  and  so 
volummously,  that  natural  religion  held  but  the  second 
place  in  their  system.  1841  D'Israeli/4;//£-«.  Lit.  (1867)  464 
Elizabeth  exercised  her  poetical  pen  more  voluminously  than 
we  have  hitherto  known.  1880  Muirhead  Gains  Introd., 
On  the  Edict,  both  urban  and  provincial,  he  wrote  volumi- 
nously, 

2.  In  swelling  wrealhs  or  rolls;  in  turns  or 
windings. 

174a  Young  Nt*  Th.  ix.  559  Clouds.  .Thy  flowing  mantle 
form,  and,  heav'n  throughout.  Voluminously  pour  thy  pom- 
pous train.  x8a3  DTsraeli  Cur.  Lit.  Ser.  11.  III.  248  J  he 
transparent  lake,  .voluminously  winding  by  banks  covered 
with  olives  and  laurels. 

3.  In  a  large  mass  or  quantity, 

1834  De  Quincev  Autob,  Sk.  Wks.  1854  II.  175  Stowing 
away,  .the  snowy  folds  of  a  lady's  gown.. so  voluminously, 
that  a  very  small  portion  of  it,  indeed,  remained  for  the 
lady's  own  use.  1846  PoE  L.  G.  Clark  Wks.  1864  Hi.  m 
His  hair  and  whiskers  are  dark,  the  latter  meeting  volumi- 
nously under  the  chin.  1864  E.  Bubritt  Walk  313  A 
mineral  spring  at  which  the  visitors.. drink  most  volumi- 
nously. 

Volu'minonsness.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 

1.  The  character  or  slate  of  being  voluminous  or 
bulky  ;  copiousness,  extensiveness. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  luiq.  ii.  6  The  Christian  worship  be- 
ing so  pure  as  to  abhor  from  the  voluminousnessof  Judaizing 
ceremonies.  1687  Winstanlev  Lives  Eng,  Poets  147  Here 
he  did  begin  and  finish  the  translation  of  so  many  authors, 
that  considering  their  voluminousness,  a  man  would  think 
he  had  done  nothing  else.  1764  D.  E.  Baker  Companion 
Playh.  II.  S.V.  Beaumont^  Our  Admiration  might  fix  itself 
in  the  opposite  Extreme,,  .when  we  look  back  on  the  Volu- 
minousness of  his  Works,  and  then  enquire  into  the  Time 
allowed  him  for  them.  i8oa-ia  Bentham  Ration.  Judic. 
Evid,  (1827)  I.  443  Having,  .been  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
possible  pitch  of  voluminousness,  indistinctness,  and  unin- 
telligibility.  1877  Owen  Wellesiey's  Desp.  p.  xvii.  The 
distressing  voluminousness  of  the  materials  is  undoubtedly 
a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  enquirer. 

2.  The  quality  of  forming  many  coils  or  folds. 
i8ao  Shelley  Vision  of  Sea  141  The  jar,  and  the  rattle  Of 

solid  bones  crushed  by  the  infinite  stress  Of  the  snake's 
adamantine  voluminousness. 

VO'luxnist,  rare-^.  [f,  VOLUME  sb.  2  +  -1ST.] 
One  who  writes  a  volume  ;  an  author, 

1641  Milton  Auimadv.  Wks.  1851  III.  245  Vee  write 
them  in  your  closets,  and  unwrite  them  in  your  Courts,  hot 
Volumists  and  cold  Bishops. 

Volnnio 'meter,    [f  Volume  j^.  + -ometer.] 

s=  VOLUMENOMETKII. 
1879  Atkinson  Ganoids  Physics  (ed.  9)  141  [The]  Volumo- 
meter.  .consists  of  a  glass  tube  with  a  cylinder  c  at  the  top 
..,  the  edges  of  which  are  carefully  ground  [etc.J. 

Volumome'trioal,  a,    =  Volumetrical  a. 
1863  yrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XXIV.  n.  315  FehUng's  volumo- 
metncal  copper  test. 


VOLUMY. 

Vo'lnmy,  a.  ran-^.  [f.  Voldue  ski  Swelling, 
roanded. 

i8a7  Dakley  Sykia  170  Clouds  under  clouds  with  volumy 
wombs. 

t  Volnnt.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  late  AF.  volunt  for 
earlier  volunte  VoLUKTY.]  a.  (See  first  quot.) 
b.  One's  own  will. 

itt>  Ttrmts  o/tht  Law  191  b,  Vohtnt  is,  when  the  tenant 
holdeth  at  the  will  of  the  lessor,  or  of  the  Lord,  and  that  is 
in  two  manners.  [Hence  in  Harris  (1704),  etc.]  x6ii 
SrEEO  Hist.  Gl.  Brit.  IX.  ivi.  666/i  This  1  haue  here  pro- 
mised and  sworoe,  proceedeth  of  mine  owne  desire  and  free 
volunt. 

t  Volnntaire,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  voluntaire, 
obs.  f.  voloiUaire :  see  Voluntaby  «.]  Free, 
voluntary  ;  of  one's  own  choice. 

i6ts  SvLVESTEE  Tobacco  Battered  835  Woe  to  the  World 
because  of  such  OlTences ;  So  voluntaire,  so  voyd  of  all  pre. 
teiices.  X671  R.  MacWard  True  Nonconf,  27  His  unimi. 
table  example,  in  this  his  free  and  voluntaire  suffering. 

t  Voluntar,  sb.  Obs.  [Cf.  next.]  One  who 
rules  .^^bitra^iIy  ;  a  despot, 

1650  B.  DiscoUiminiitm  12  Such.. may.. fitlier  be  called 
Masters  tlien  Magistrates,  Voluntar 's  then  Potentat*s. 

t  Voluntar,  «.  Sc  Obs.  [ad.  older  F.  volun- 
taire or  L.  volutitSr-ius  Voluntary  a.  :  see  ab  ^.] 
Freely  undertaken  or  given  ;  voluntary. 

1581  J.  Hamilton  in  C<iM.  Tract.  (S.T.S.I  80  (He]  hes.. 
sufferit  voluntar  baneisment  out  of  his  natiue  cuntrie  thir 
monie  yeris  bypast.  1619  Burgh  Rrc.  Aberdeen  (1845)  II. 
361  That  a  voluntar  contributioun  be  crawit  to  that  effect. 
1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  iVar-Comm.  Min.  /(/t.  (1835)  75  The  vol. 
untar  contribution  that  is.. collected  within  your  bounds. 
16^8  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  Crim,  Laxvs  Scot,  I.  1.  §  4  (1699)  5 
Seing  man  can  only  olTend  in  what  is  voluntar  to  him. 

Volunta-riate.  [ad.  F.  volontariat  (1866), 
f.  volontaire  Voluktauy  o.]  Voluntary  service, 
spec,  of  a  military  character.     Also  attrib. 

1881  Daily  News  7  June  6/4  To  the  (German]  army  at 
large  the  one  year  voluntariate  has  rendered  the  most  pre- 
cious service.  1888  Tim^s  20  Nov.  5/3  In  Vienna  the 
medical  students  have  drawn  up  a  petition  to  the  Reichs- 
rath  against  the  proposed  changes  in  the  one-year  volun- 
tariate. 

Voluntarily (vf)I&tarili),  ffrfz;.  Forms:  4-5 
uoluntariely,  5-  voluntarily,  6  -ilye,  -ile,  6-7 
-ilio ;   6  -olie,   -ely ;    6  -yly(e,  6-7  -ylie.     [f. 

VOLUNTAET  a.  -V  -LY  2.] 

L  Of  one's  own  free  will  or  accord ;  without 
compulsion,  constraint,  or  undue  influence  by 
others;  freely,  willingly. 

In  very  frequent  use  from  c  1530. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boetk.  iii.  pr.  xil  (1868)  103  per  may  no 
man  douten,  )>at  J>ei  ne  ben  guuerned  uoluntariely.  1433-50 
tr.  Higdeit  (Rolls)  III.  163  Wherefore  sche  thoii3hte.  .men 
wolde  haue  seide  that  sche  consente  to  hym  voluntarily. 
144a  Dk,  Gloucister  Manifesto  in  Rymer  Fxdera  (1710) 
X.  766^2  To  see  the  Worship,  that  God  soe  long  hath  cured 
hym  with..sbuld  so  voluntarily  be  put  in  lilcelyhed  of  total 
Perdition.  <r  1S13  Fabvan  Chron.  vii.  (181 1)  299  Kyng 
Richarde..voluntaryly  tooke  vppon  hym,  and  promysed  to 
warre  vpon  Crystis  enemyes.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's 
Covtm.  196  b,  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxonye  served  in  thys 
warre  voluntarily.  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  11.  (1882)  84 
If  the  other  churches. .  will  voluntarily  impart  any  thing  to 
the  supplie  of  his  necessities,  c  1610  li^omen  Saints  (1886J 
37  To  these  mariages,  albeit  with  a  king,  she  was  rather 
haled  perforce  than  voluntarilie  assenting.  1663  Bp.  Patrick 
Parab.  i'ilgr,  xiii.  (1687)87  At  last  he  voluntarily,  and  with- 
out  any  compulsion  but  that  of  his  Love,  died  upon  a  Cross. 
1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  149  f  7  The  happy  Marriage  is, 
where  two  Persons  meet  and  voluntarily  make  Choice  of 
each  other.  175^  Edwards  Freed.  Will  11.  ix.  76  When 
Men  act  voluntarily,  and  do  what  they  please,  then  they  do 
what  appears  most  agreable  to  them.  1808  Pike  Sources 
Mississ.  III.  215,  I  know  you  do  not  go  voluntarily,  but  I 
will  give  you  a  certificate. , of  my  having  obliged  yon  to 
march.  1858  Masson  Milton  I.  605  Milton,  .either  volun- 
tarily offered  a  contribution,  or  was  invited  to  send  one. 
1875  Jowett  Plata  (ed.  2)  I.  160  Him  who  does  no  evil, 
voluntarily  I  praise  and  love. 
b.  Said  of  animals. 

1607  TopSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  161  Euery  night,  .an  assem- 
bly of  dogs..meete  voluntarily  at  an  appointed  houre,  for 
the  custody  of  the  Temple.  Ibid.  669  They  vse  to  harden 
their  ribs  by  rubbing  them  voluntarily  vppon  Trees.  1831 
Youatt  Horse  iv.  55  It. .does  sometimes  happen,  that,  .the 
horse.. voluntarily  presses  on,  until.. he  falls  and  dies. 

2.  Without  Other  determining  force  than  natural 
character  or  tendency ;  naturally,  spontaneously. 

I56«  BuLHiN  Bulwarke,  Sicke  Men  (1579)  21  The  first  of 
them  is  naturall,  as  when  men  do  voluntarily  sweat,  with. 
out  force  of  medicine.  1575  Turberv.  Faulconrie  318  They 
plume  themselues  oftentimes,  yea  and  the  pendant  feathers 
of  their  thighe3..fal  off  voluntarily.  1613  Purchas /"/A 
grimage  iv.  i.  291  The  Earth  voluntarily  and  liberally 
yeeldelh  her  store.  1700  C.  Nesse  Antid.  Annin.  (1827)  68 
Man  being  left  to  the  mutability  of  his  own  will.. would 
voluntarily  incline  to  evil 

1 3.  At  will,  at  pleasure ;  extempore.  Obsr"^ 

itrfi  T.  Mace  Mus.  Mon.  Pref.,  The  Hints  and  Direc- 
tions which  I  have  given,  as  towards  the  Procuring  of  In- 
vention, or  Playing  Voluntarily. 

Vo'lnntariness.  [f.  Voluntary  a.  +  -nbss.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  voluntary,  free,  or 
unconstrained ;  absolute  freedom  or  liberty  in 
respect  of  choice,  determination,  or  action ;  spon- 
taneity :  a.  Of  actions. 

i6ia  T.  Taylor  Comin.  Titus  ii.  14  Vnto  both  which 
branches  of  his  obedience,  if  you  adde  the  voluntarinesse 
and  freedome  of  both,  the  whole  will  appeare  most  per- 
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fectly  meritorious.    1644  Hammond  WiU'iyorship  §  16 The 

voluntary  nesse  of  an  action  is  not  able  to  defame  it,  if  there 
be.. no  irregularity  imputable  to  the  action  it  selfe  ab- 
stracted from  the  voluntarinesse,  1738  Chambers  C^'c/.  s.v. 
Ktf/ww^ar)*,  There  are  two  Things,  .requir'd  lo  the  Volun- 
tariness of  an  Action.  1782  J.  BENsoNin  MacDonald  jl/tfw/. 
(1822)  134  The  Author  attempts  to  show  that  liberty  is 
voluntariness... We  are  said  to  be  free  when  we  act  from 
choice.  1865  Churchman  14  Dec.  1400/2  The  bare  volun- 
tariness which  attaches  to  every  act  of  a  layman's  religious 
life.  x88i  J.  Macpherson  Con/.  Faith  xii.  (1882)  73  The 
voluntariness  of  Christ's  service  is  everywhere  throughout 
the  Scriptures  made  most  clear. 
b.  (3f  persons. 

1643  R.  Baker  Chron.,  Edw.  /,  125  This  voluntarines  in 
Prince  Edward,  won  the  King  of  France  againe  to  grant 
quietly  unto  him,  all  the  Lands  [etc.].  1650  K.  Holling- 
WORTH  Exerc,  Usurped  Powers -j  Doth  not  their  voUunari- 
nesse  and  free  complyance  make  the  Usurpation  compleater  ? 
a  i67«  Stkrry  Freed.  IViU  (1675)  47  God,  where  the  high- 
est Voluntariness  and  the  highest  Necessity  meet.  1737 
Bailey  (vol.  II),  i^o/untariness,  the  doing  a  Thing  volun- 
tarily, or  without  Constraint.  1856  Olmsted  Siave  States 
490  All  the  faculties.,  will  be  developed,  .by  any  man,., 
in  proportion  to  the  voluntariness— the  good  will  with 
which  they  are  exercised.  1892  Quiver  July  6^5/2  Liberty 
and  voluntariness,  .had  no  existence  in  the  ancient  world. 
C.   With  pi.     An  instance  of  tliis.   rare. 

i6ia  H.  AiNSWORTH  Annot.  Fs.  ex.  3  Thy  people  shall  be 
voluntaries  in  the  day  of  thy  power, ..a  people  of  volun- 
tarinesses or  of  liberalities.  x68i  FYavel  Meth.  Grace  iv. 
^i  They  shall  be  voluntarinesses;,  as  willing  as  willingnesses 
Itself. 

t  VolnntariouSy  a.  Obs~^  [ad.  L.  voluntd- 
rius  Voluntary  a.]     Free,  voluntary. 

1387-B  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  11.  viii.  (Skeat)  1.  116  Men,  of 
voluntarious  wil,  withsitte  that  hevens  governeth. 

Hence  f  Voluxita*riously  adv.   Obs,  rare. 

1550  Pavnell  Pithy  Sayings  Scripture  Pref.,  A  diligent 
ensuer  of  his  wil  and  steppes,  mo.ste  pleasaunt  and  voluntari- 
ously  to  beare  the  yoke  of  bis  most  comfortable,  .commaunde- 
mentes.  1553  —  tr.  Dares  Fhryg.  Destr.  Troy  H  vij  b,  I 
opened  my  gate  vnto  him  &  voluntariously  communicated 
al  yt  I  had. 

Voluntarism  (Vfj-l^ntarizm).  [Irreg.  f. 
voluntar-y  a.  +  -ism.    cf.  voluntaryism.] 

1.  =  Voluntaryism  i, 

1838  G.  S.  Fabkr  Inquiry  586  Here,  .we  behold,  painted 
to  life,  the  genuine  workings  of  coarse  tyrannical  Volun- 
tarism ! 

2.  Philos.  One  or  other  theory  or  doctrine  which 
regards  will  as  the  fundamental  principle  or  domi- 
nant factor  in  the  individual  or  in  the  universe. 

1806  Advance  (Chicago)  3  Sept.,  This  voluntarism  [of  Alf. 
Weber]  differs  essentially  from  that  of  Schopenhauer, 
according  to  whom  will  strives  for  being  and  nothing  else. 
190a  Case  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  10)  XXX.  671/2  On  the 
whole,  his  [Wundt's]  voluntarism,  though  like  that  of  Scho- 
penhauer and  Hartmann,  is  not  the  same. 

Volnntarist  (vp'liJntarist).  [f.  as  prec.  4-  -IST.] 
An  advocate  or  adherent  of  the  voluntary  principle 
or  method  in  the  Church  or  in  philosophy. 

Also,  in  recent  use,  an  advocate  of  voluntary  military  ser- 
vice as  opposed  to  conscription. 

1841  Eraser's  Mag.  XXIV.  361  '  Bread  for  nothing  '..is 
the  hope  of  every  Voluntarist,  from  sweet  Mr.  Gadsby's 
chapel  to  dear  Mr.  Fletcher's  meeting.  1003  Harvard 
Psychol.  Stud.  L  643  Phenomenalist  and  voluntarist  thus 
do  not  see  anything  under  the  same  aspect,  neither  the  ideas 
nor  the  will. 

Voluntari'Stic, «.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic]  Pertain- 
ing or  belonging  to  the  philosophical  theory  of 
voluntarism. 

1903  Athenaeum  30  May  694/1  Voluntaristic  Idealism,  on 
the  contrary,  lays  primary  stress  on  purpose  and  relevancy 
of  purpose. 

t  Volunta'rity.  Obs.  [f.  Voluntary  a,  :  see 
-ITY,]     Voluntariness,  willingness,  spontaneity. 

1794-6  E.  Darwin  Zoon.  (1801)  I.  94  The  propensity  to 
action,  whether  it  be  called  irritability,  sensibility,  volun. 
tarity,  or  associability.  1805  Monthly  Mag.  XX.  iii  He 
was  likely  to  make  the  surrender., with  apparent  compla- 
cence, equanimity,  and  voluntarily.  1819  Ibid.  XLVIIl.  43 
A  proof  that  great  voluntarity  of  idea  usuallyaccompanies 
the  individual. 

t  Voluntarly,  rtt/z/.  Sc  Obs,  [f.  Voluntar  a. 
+  -LY  2.]     Voluntarily. 
C1568  Recent  Murray  in  H.  Campbell  Love-lett.  Mary 

g.  Scots  {.iZ-ii^  App.  21  She.  constituted  me..  Regent  to  his 
race;.. and  that  voluntarlie.  1580  Reg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  III.  325  Frelie,  voluntarlie,  and  withthair  awin  gude- 
will.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  p.  xliv,  The 
saids  ministers  doe  voluntarly  expon  ..  ane  portion  of 
Scriptur.  1639  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Conv.  w.  B.  yonson 
Wks.  (1711)  224  He  [Ben  Jonson].  .voluntarly  imprisoned 
himself  with  Chapman  and  Marston. 

Voluntary  (v(?-l»ntari),  a.,  adv,^  and  sb.  Also 
5-7  voluntarye,  -arie,  8  -erie  ;  7  volontarie. 
[ad.  OF.  voluntaire  (14th  c),  volontaire  (16th  c. ; 
mod.K.  volontaire  ^  It.  volontario^  It.,  Sp.,  Pg. 
voluntario)y    or  ad.  L.  voluntarius^    f.    voluntas 

VOLUNTY.] 

A.  adj.  I.  1.  a.  Of  feelings,  etc. :  Arising  or 
developing  in  the  mind  without  external  constraint ; 
having  a  purely  spontaneous  origin  or  character. 

1387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  i.  vi.  (Skeat)  1. 146  Moche  com- 
une  meyny,  that  have  no  consideracion  but  only  to  volun- 
tary lustes  withouten  reson.  a  1450  Mankind  187  in  Macro 
Plays  8  Vf  we  wyll  mortyfye  owur  carnall  condycyon,  Ande 
owur  voluntarye  dysyres.  1595  Shaks.  yohn  v.  ii.  10  Al- 
beit we  swcare  A  voluntary  zeale,  and  an  vn-urg'd  Faith. 
X633  R.  Hall  in  Bp.  Hall's  Occas.  Medit.  Ded.,  The  ex- 
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pressions  of  these  voluntary  and  sudden  thoughts  of  his, 
1644  Milton  Educ.  Wks.  1851 IV.  380  That  vuluniary  Idea, 
which  hath  long  in  silence  presented  it  self  to  me.  17x8 
Chambers  Cyci.  s.v.  Liberty,  Tho'all  iiatur.'d  Inclinations  be 
voluntary,  yet  they  are  not  all  free.  1822  J.  MacDonald 
Me>n.  y.  Benson  167  It  requires  much  voluntary  faith  to 
be  an  infidel.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  74  Unfaith- 
fulness is  the  voluntary  love,  as  ignorance  is  the  involuntary 
reception,  of  a  lie.  1884  Ruskin  Pleas.  Learn.  78  Were 
faith  not  voluntary,  it  could  not  be  praised. 

b.  Of  actions  :  Performed  or  done  of  one's  own 
free  will,  impulse,  or  choice;  not  constrained, 
prompted,  or  suggested  by  another. 

Sometimes  denoting  *  left  to  choice  ',  '  not  required  or  de- 
manded of  one '. 

C1449  Pecock  Repr.  i.  iv.  18  Before  that..eny  voluntarie 
or  wiilul  assignement  of  God  was  5ouen  to  the  lewis,  a  1513 
{■AKYAN  Chron.  VII.  (1811)  548  Ihe  archebysshop.  .shewyd 
vnto  them  seryously  the  voluntary  renounsyngc  of  the  kyng. 
1534  Moke  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  \i.  Wks.  1206/2  Resiitucion  is 
..a  thing  of  such  necessitie,  that  in  respect  of  restiiucion, 
almesdede  is  but  voluntary.  1551  T.  Wilson  Logike  D  vb, 
That  is  called  voluntarie,  which  doth  betoken  any  thing 
done  freely.  1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  11.  \.  i6  The  lottrie  ol 
my  desienie  Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntarie  choosing.  163a 
LiTHcow  Trav.  1.  7  Thy  voluntary  wandiing,  and  vncon- 
slrayned  exyle.  1673  Dkyden  Amboyna  Ded.,  This  volun- 
tary Neglect  of  Honours  has  been  of  rare  Example  in  the 
World.  1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  v.  Wks.  1874  I.  84  All  wicked- 
ness is  voluntary,  as  is  implied  in  its  very  notion.  1780 
Bentham  Princ.  Legist,  viii.  (1789)  79  note,  By  a  volun- 
tary act  is  meant  sometimes,  any  act,  in  the  performance 
of  which  the  will  has  had  any  concern  at  all;  in  this  sense 
it  is  synonymous  to  intetttional.  1784  Cowpek  Task  vi.  333 
The  horse . .  throwing  high  his  heel.s.  Starts  lo  the  voluntary 
race  again.  1849  Robertson  Senu.  Ser.  iv.  ix.  (1876)  82 
There  must  be  some  voluntary  act  transgressing  some 
known  law  or  there  is  no  sin.  a  1871  Grote  Eth.  Fragm. 
v.  (1876)  187  Every  action  is  voluntary,  wherein  the  begin- 
ning of  organic  motion  is  the  will  of  the  agent. 

c.  Of  oaths,  etc. :  Proceeding  from  the  free,  un- 
prompted, or  unconstrained  will  of  a  person; 
voluntarily  made  or  given  ;  spec,  in  Law  (cf.  next). 

1595  Shaks.  yohn  111.  iii.  23  I'hy  voluntary  oath  Lines  in 
this  bosome,  deerely  cherished.  1607  Cowell  Interpr.^ 
Assumpsit,  is  a  voluntarie  promise  made  by  word.  1719 
Jacob  Law  Diet,  s.v.  Oath,  A  voluntary  Oath,  by  the  Con- 
sent and  Agreement  of  the  Parties,  is  lawful  as  well  as  a 
compulsory  Oath.  1769  Blackstone  Comvt.  IV.  137  [The 
perjury]  is  no  more  penal  than  in  the  voluntary  extra- 
judicial oaths.  1782  Miss  Burnf.y  Cecilia  v.  iv,  The  next 
day  Miss  Belfield  was  to  tell  her  everything  by  avoluntary 
promise.  1828-32  Webster,  Voluntary  affidavit  or  onth,is 
one  made  in  an  extra-judicial  matter.  1840  Penny  Cycl. 
XVI.  382  Oaths  may  be  either  voluntary  or  may  be  imposed 
by  a  political  superior.  1883  CasseiCs  Encycl.  Diet.  s.v. 
Con/ession,  There  existed  also  an  ancient  practice  of  volun- 
tary confession  in  public  of  private  offences  and  secret  sins. 

d.  Law.  Of  documents,  proceedings,  etc.  (see 
quots.). 

1625  Glanville  Voy.  Cadiz  (1883)  29  A  voluntary  certifi- 
cate from  some  of  the  officers.. to  prove  her  a  defective 
Shipp.  \'j%^'6a\.k2.is>  Reports  III.  174  He,  as  a  Purchaser, 
shall  avoid  this  Conveyance,  because  it  was  voluntary,  and 
therefore  fraudulent.  176^-8  Erskine  Inst.  Law  Scot.  i. 
ii.  §  4  \'oluntary  [jurisdiction]  was  that  which  was  exercised 
in  matters  that  admitted  of  no  opposition.  Ibid.  u.  viii.  %  17 
If  the  wadsetter  receive  his  money  upon  this  intimation 
without  compulsion,,  .the  redemption  is  voluntary.  1781 
J.  T.  Atkyns  Rep.  Cases  led.  2)  II.  89  Even  in  voluntary 
settlements,  if  the  words  lean  more  strongly  to  the  one  con- 
struction than  to  the  other,  it  must  likewise  prevail.  1818 
Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  521  The  ihiid  mode  of  voluntary 
partition  is,  when  the  eldest  makes  the  division  of  the  lands  ; 
in  which  case  she  shall  choose  last.  Ibid.  IV.  401  Edward 
Bussey  being  possessed  of  a  term  for  59  years,  by  voluntary 
deed,  conveyed  it  to  trustees.  1845  Poison  in  Encycl. 
Metrop.  11,  848/1  A  voluntary  charter  is  granted  by  a 
superior  ex  inero  ntotH.  x86o  Wharton  Law  Lex.  (ed.  2) 
757/2  Voluntary  Answer,  one  filed  by  a  defendant  to  a  bill 
m  equity,  without  being  called  upon  to  answer  by  the  plain- 
tiff. 187s  K.  E.  DiGBY  Real  Prop.  (1876)  373  Voluntary 
conveyances  of  estates  in  land,  that  is,  conveyances  without 
any  consideration,  such  as  money  or  marriage, 

e.  Naut.  (See  quot.) 

1867  Smyth  Sailor's  IVord-bk.  714  Voluntary  charge^  a 
document  delivered  with  the  purser's  accounts  respecting 
provisions. 

2.  Physiol.  Of  bodily,  actions :  Regulated  or 
governed  by  the  volitional  faculty ;  subject  to  the 
will.     (Cf.  Involuntary  a.  i  b.) 

c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg.  29  Brawn  is  maad  of  fleisch, 
senewe,  &  iigamentis,  &  l;>ei  ben  instrument  [of]  voluntarie 
meuynge.  1650  Bulwek  Anthropomet.  6  Voluntary  motion 
depends  upon  the  Nerves.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  \.  vi.  23 
Imagination  is  the  first  internal  beginning  of  all  Voluntary 
Motion.  1728  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Muscle,  The  Muscles 
of  Voluntary  Motion  . .  have  each  of  *em  their  Antagonist 
Muscles.  1843  Graves  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xv,  184  The 
muscles  of  voluntary  life.  1855  Bain  Senses  ^  Int.  i.  ii.  §  17 
'Ihe  Spinal  Cord . .  is  necessary  to  sensation  and  to  voluntary 
movement  (movement  from  feeling).  x88x  Mivart  Cat  124 
Amongst  the  voluntary  movements  are  the  various  move- 
ments of  the  several  members. 

3.  Of  conditions,  etc. :  Assumed  or  adopted 
voluntarily  or  by  free  choice ;  freely  chosen  or 
undertaken. 

1426  Lydg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  22714  Kome  ffortbe,  and  se 
an  exanplayre  Off  poverte  not  voluntarye.  X474  Caxton 
Chesse  11.  v.  (1883)  65  Scipion  of  affrique.  .was  so  poure  of 
voluntarie  pouerie  y'  . .  he  was  buried  at  y*  dispencis 
of  y8  comyn  good.  X58X  Pettie  tr,  Cuazzo's  Civ.  Conv. 
I.  (1586)  45  b,  The  companie  which  we  come  into  by 
chance,  consisteth  of  many  persons,  but  y'  which  is  volun- 
tarie, which  we  ought  to  couet,  containeth  but  few  folke  in 
it.  X585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nichoiay  s  Voy.  iv.  xxxi.  154 
Hee  ended  hys  dayes  in  voluntarie  exyle,     x6xi  Bible  CoL 
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ii.  i8  Let  no  man  beguile  you  of  your  reward,  in  avolun- 
tarie  humilitie.  6ai  T.  Scott  Belg.  Pismire  i  The  Crea- 
tures subjected  to  his  gouernment,  in  tlieir  voluntarie 
obedience.  X75«  Young  Brothers  iii.  i,  I  pretend  'twas  volun- 
tary flight  To  save  a  brother's  blood.  1759  Johnson  Rasse- 
las  xxviii,  They  discover  what  notliing  but  voluntary  blind- 
ness before  had  concealed.  1847  S.  Austin  Kanke's  Hist. 
Rff.  III.  85  'Ihe  inhabitants  of  tne  town  and  country  took 
a  voluntary  share  in  all  the  changes. "  1877  Mrs.  Oliphant 
Makers  Flor.  xv.  386  His  exile  was  voluntary,  not  forced 
like  Dante's. 

trans/.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav,  (cd,  a)  10  The  dead  are 
..laid  to  sleep  in  a  neat.. dormitory,  his  Armolets,  Brace- 
lets, and  voluntary  shackles  accompany  him.  Ibid-^  Many 
voluntary  rings  and  fetters  of  Brasse. 

b.  Brought  about  by  one's  own  choice  or  deli- 
berate action ;  self-inflicted,  self-induced. 

1548  Elvot  s.v.  yoitifitaHuSfAIars  voiuntaria,  volnntAiiG 
death.  1576  Y lzmikg  Faftopi.  Epist.  246  w/ar^.,  Voluntarie 
death  ought  not  to  be  attempted  of  any  wise  man.  x6ox 
Holland  Pliny  I.  126  These  make  profession  of  voluntarie 
death :  and  . .  when  they  are  disposed  to  die  at  any  time, 
they  make  a  great  funeral  fire  [etc.].  1601  Shaks.  yuL  C.ii.  L 
300,  I  haue  made  strong  proofe  of  my  Constancie,  Giuing 
my  selfe  a  voluntary  wound  Heere,  in  the  Thigh.  1781 
CowpKR  Truth  101  His  voluntary  pains,  severe  and  long, 
Would  give  a  barb'rous  air  to  British  song.  1878  Browning 
La  Saisiaz  6t  A  law  to  contravene  Voluntary  passage  from 
this  life.  i8gt  Farrar  Darkn.  ^  Dmvn  ix,  One  of  those 
creatures,  .who,  in  that  age,  so  often  took  refuge  from  a 
depraved  life  in  a  voluntary  death. 

O.  Entered  into  of  free  choice ;  also  spec,  (see 
quot.  18S9). 

i6xa-i3SiR  H.  HoBART  R eports  {^\&^)  149  We  know  well 
that  the  Primitive  Church,  .were  but  voluntarjr  Congrega- 
tions of  beleevers,  1849  Macaui-ay  Hist,  Eng.  li.  I.  158  In 
some  districts. .  the  ministers  formed  themselves  into  volun- 
tary associations,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  help  and  counsel. 
1889  Cent.  Diet.  s.v.  Association^  Voluntary  association^  in 
iaxv,  a  society  which  is  unincorporated,  but  is  not  a  partner- 
ship, in  that  the  members  are  not  agents  for  one  another. 

i.  Done  of  deliberate  intent  or  purpose;  de- 
signed, intentional. 

(a)  X49S  Rolls  o/Parlt.  VI.  488/1  She  theryn  \sc.  in  lands 
devised  to  her]doyng  noe  voluntary  Waste  ne  Destruccion. 
1544  tr.  Littletons  Tenures  (1574)  15b,  If  the  lessee  at  wil 
make  voluntarye  wast,  as  in  pullingedowne  of  houses,  or  in 
cuttinge  orfellinge  of  trees.  1766  Blackstone  C(Jw//«.  II. 
281  Waste  is  cither  voluntary,  which  is  a  crime  of  com- 
mission, as  by  pulling  down  a  house;  or  it  b  permissive. 
1867  Smyth  Sailor*s  IVord-bk.  714  Voluntary  stranding^ 
the  beaching  or  running  a  vessel  purposely  aground  to 
escape  greater  danger. 

{h)  1530-1  Act  22  Hen,  VII l^  c  9  §  i  Consyderyng  that. . 
Toluntary  murders  [arc]  moste  highly  to  be  detested  and 
abhorred.  ?a  1600  Perkins  (J.),  If  a  man  be  lopping  a  tree 
and  his  ax-hcad  fall  from  the  nelve,.. and  kills  another  pass- 
ing by;  here  is  indeed  manslaughter,  but  no  voluntary 
murther. 

b.  Law.  Of  escapes :  Deliberately  permitted  or 
connived  at. 

x66o  Young  Vade  Mecum  {ed.  6)  94  Voluntary  [escape)  is 
when  one  hath  arrested  another  for  felony  or  other  crime, 
and  doth  afterwards  suffer  him  to  go  whither  he  will.  1769 
Blackstone  Contm.  IV.  130  Voluntary  escapes,  by  consent 
and  connivance  of  the  officer,  are  a  much  more  serious 
offence.  1797T0MLINS  Jacobus  Law  Diet.  s.v.  Escape^  If 
the  marshal  of  the  King's  Bench.. or  any  other  who  hath 
the  keeping  of  prisons  in  fee,  suffer  a  voluntary  escape,  it  is 
a  forfeiture  of  the  office. 

5.  Of  gifts,  etc. :  Freely  or  spontaneously  be- 
stowed, rendered,  or  made ;  contributed  volun- 
tarily or  by  reason  of  generous  or  charitable  motives, 

1580  G.  Harvey  Let.  Spenser  S.'s  Wks.  (1912)  627/2  A 
small  voluntarie  Supplement  of  his  ownc..  in  commendation 
of  hir  ..  thrice  excellent  M.-uestie.  1614  Raleigh  Hist, 
IVorld  ii.xv'ii.  §8.400  Hecxhoriedallotherstoa  voluntary 
contribution.  X651  Hobbes  Lez'iatM.  iii.  xliL  287  A  common 
stock  of  mony,  raided  out  of  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  faithfull.  i68j  Penn  in  Clarkson  Mem,(iZi2)  I.  321  Let 
the  Lord  have  a  voluntary  share  of  your  income  for  the  good 
of  the  poor,  17*8  Chambers  Q'c/.,  Charity  Schools,  are 
Schools  erected  and  maintain'd  in  various  Parishes,  by  the 
voluntary  Contributions  of  the  Inhabitants.  X797BURKB 
Regie.  Peace'nu  Wks.  VII  I.  359  Nor  is  it  every  contribution, 
called  voluntary,  which  is  according  to  the  free  will  of  the 
giver.  1800  A  sialic  A  nn.  A' «-.,  Misc.  Tracts  335/ 1  Neither 
shall  any  subsidy  be  exacted  from  them,,  .what  they  furnish 
shall  be  vuluntary.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  a)  Ilf.  46  The 
clergy  were  supported  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  their 
flocks,  ifi^s  Lncycl.  Metro/.  XIII.  918/2  Voluntary  contri- 
butions in  aid  of  the  national  resources.  1897  tVestm.  Gaz. 
2  Mar.  2/3  Vou  have  got  to  go  to  the  school  whether  you  like 
to  or  not,  whilst  the  *  voluntary '  part  of  the  maintenance  is 
just  twopence  out  of  every  shilling. 

II.  6.  t  a.  Of  the  will,  etc. :  Free,  unforced, 
unconstrained.  Obs, 

1508  Fisher  7  Penit.  Ps.  cxxx.  Wks.  (1876)  230  Weknowe 
..that  almyghty  god  of  his  owne  voluntary  wyll  and  gra- 
cyous  volunty  . .  redemed  vs.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane't 
Conim.  206  Duke  Maurice  served  themperour..of  hys  ounc 
voluntarye  mynde.  15631  GoLDiNcCa'Jari.  (1565)  33b,  Con* 
sideryng  he  off'ered  of  his  own  voluntary  wil,  the  ining  he 
hadde  before  denied  when  it  was  requested, 
b.    /  'oluntary  faculty,  tlie  will. 

1867  Ai,DEM  Elent,  Intell.  Philos.  xxvi.  261  By  the  volun- 
tary faculty,  or  the  will,  we  mean  simply  the  capacity  of  the 
mind  to  perform  acts  of  volition. 

7.  Of  jTcrsons :  That  is  such  of  one's  own  accord 
or  free  choice ;  acting  voluntarily,  willingly,  or 
spontaneously  in  a  specified  capacity;  also,  en- 
dowed with  the  faculty  of  willing. 

1594  Hooker  Ecct.  Pol,  i.  iii.  $  2  God  did  not  worke  as  a 
necessary  but  a  voluntary  agent.  161 1  Shaks.  Cymb.  in.  v. 
158  'ihat  thou  wilt  be  a  voluntarie  Mute  to  my  designe. 
164a  Fuller  Holy  ^  Prof.  St.  111,  xx.  205  No  pity  is  to  be 
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shown  to  such  voluntary  cripples.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  x. 
61  Sending  thee  Mans  Friend,  his  Mediator,  his  design'd 
Both  Ransom  and  Redeemer  voluntarie.  1754  Edwards 
Freed.  Will  11.  iv.  50  The  Soul  is  an  active  Being  in  Nothing 
further  than  it  is  a  voluntary  or  elective  Being.  1776  Gibbon 
Decl.  ^  F.  ii.  I.  43  These  voluntary  exiles  were  engaged,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  occupations  of  commerce.  1868  Huxley 
Lay  Sernt.  iii.  (1870)  46  The  greatest  voluntary  wanderers 
and  colonists  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

+  b.  Serving  as  a  volunteer  soldier;  that  is  a 
volunteer ;  also,  composed  of  volunteers.  Obs, 

1586  Acts  Privy  Council  N.S.  XIV.  55  A  Commission . .  to 
levie..  the  number  of  150  voluntarie  footemen.  1590  Sir  J. 
Smyth  Disc.  Weapons  Ded.  5  b,  The  souldiors  thereby  being 
made  voluntary,  haue  obeyed  their  Captaines  no  otherwise 
than  hath  oleased  themsrlues.  1604  E.  Gkimstone  Siege 
OstendytThe  Arch-duke  had  caused.. a  volontarie  Gentle- 
man..to  be  put  in  prison.  163a  Lithgow  Trav.  viil  350, 
I  left  Mr.  Bruce  with  a  Galley  Captaine  a  voluntary  Soul- 
dier.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  vi.  §  249  S'  Nicholas 
Slanning's,  and  Colonel  Trevannion's  Voluntary  Regiments. 
O.  poet.  Of  a  sword  :  Offered  freely  or  willingly 
in  aid  of  some  cause. 

176X  Gray  Epit.  Sir  W.  Williams  \i.  At  Aix  his  voluntary 
sword  he  drew.  There  first  in  blood  his  infant  honor  seal'd. 
180B  Scott  Martn.  iv.  Introd.,  Eleven  years  we  now  may 
tell,  Since,  .our  hand  First  drew  the  voluntary  brand. 

t8.  Favourably  inclined  or  disposed  {to  do 
something)  ;  willing,  ready.   Obs. 

"597  A.  M.  Guillemeau's  Fr,  Chirurg.  fiv,  I  am  so  volun- 
tarye to  communicate  the  same  vnto  certayne  of  my  goode 
frendes.  1638  in  Picton  Lpool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  1.  133 
The  greater  parte  of  the  Common  Councell..  bein^e  all 
voluntary  tendered  to  lend  [to]  the  lowne  for  theexpedicion  of 
the  towne's  business  att  London.  x668  M arvell  Corr,  Wks. 
(Grosart)  II.  263  He  should  be  so  much  more  at  liberty  to 
show  how  voluntary  and  affectionate  he  was  to  your  Cor- 
poration. X74i-a  Gray  Agrippina  36  When  yet  a  stranger 
To  adoration, . .  and  obsequious  vows  From  voluntary  realms. 
1768  H.  Walpole  Hist.  Doubts  Pref.p.  xv.  When  a  successful 
king  is  chief  justice,  historians  become  a  voluntary  jury. 

absol.  x6xi  Bible  Ps,  xlvii.  9  vxarg..  The  voluntarie  of  the 
people  are  gathered  vnto  the  people  of  the  God  of  Abraham. 

trans/.  i6ax  G.  Sandys  Ovitfs  Met.  1.  (1626)  11  Other 
Creatores  tooke  their  numerous  birth  And  figures,  from  the 
voluntary  Earth.  1652  Crashaw  Carmen  Deo  Nostra, 
Mary  Magdalene  xxi,  That  King.  .That  thus  can  boast  to 
be  Waited  on  by  a  wandring  mine,  A  voluntary  mint,  that 
strowes  Warm  sylver  showres  where're  he  goes  ! 

9.  Of  institutions :  Mamtained  or  supported 
solely  or  largely  by  the  freewill  offerings  or  contri- 
butions of  members  or  subscribers,  and  free  from 
State  interference  or  control. 

1745  Butler  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  277  The  education  of 
poor  children  was  all  along  taken  care  of  by  voluntary 
charities.  1837  M^Culloch  Acc.  Brit.  Empire  11.  401 
Private  or  Voluntary  Schools.  1867  Chambers's  Encycl.  IX. 
647/1  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  is . .  not  only  in  prac- 
tice, but  also  in  theory,  a  voluntary  church.  x868  Ibid.  X. 
651/1  They  held  that  the  same  objections  did  not  apply  to 
voluntary  organisations  [for  educational  purposes]. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  concerned  or  connected 
with,  voluntaryism  in  respect  of  the  Church  or 
educational  institutions. 

1834  Graham  in  C.  S.  Parker  Life  4-  Lett.  U<)o-j)  I.  198,  I 
cannot  favour  in  the  least  *  the  Voluntary  Principle  '.  18^7 
Chambers's  EncycL  IX.  646/1  A  great  controversy.. known 
as  the  Voluntary  Controversy  (1820-1834).  x868  Ibid.  X. 
23/2  An  important  article  in  the  Voluntary  creed.  1891  E. 
KtfiGi.AKZ  Australian  at  Home  51  The  voluntary  system 
..is  almost  universal  in  Australia.  The  clergyman  is  the 
servant  of  his  congregation,  and  must  please  them  or  go. 

o.  Of  persons :  Advocating  or  supporting  the 
voluntary  principle  as  opposed  to  State  establish- 
ment and  control. 

183s  C.  J.  Brown  Ch.  Establishm,  iv.  15  Voluntary 
Churchmen,  out  of  an  Establishment,  talk  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church — our  forefathers,  within  one,  bled  and 
died  for  it.  1868  Chambers's  Encycl.  X.  24/1  Those  known 
as  Voluntary  educationists  reject  the  idea  of  any  national 
system. 

10.  Of  muscles,  etc. :  Acting  or  moving  in  re- 
sponse to  the  volition ;  directing  or  controlling 
voluntary  movements. 

1788  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  I.  702/1  The  motions..,  tn  a 
natural  and  healthy  state,  are  subject  to  the  will,  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  called  voluntary  muscles.  1843  Graves 
Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xv.  186  A  debility  of  the  voluntary  muscles. 
1864  Webster,/  '(i/ww/ary  nerve,  nerve  distributed  tovolun- 
tary  muscle.  1884  Pop.  Set.  Monthly  June  174  We  see 
here  that  atrophy  begins  in  the  most  voluntary  limb,  the  arm. 
b.  Physiol.  (See  qaot.) 

i860  Mayne  Ex/os.  Lex.  1337/1  Voluntary  Motor  Pmver, 
.  .the  power  exercised  by  the  brain  and  nerves  in  volition, 
in  distinction  from  the  excito-molor  power,  or  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  spinal  marrow  and  its  nerves. 

III.  fll.  Growing  wild  or  naturally;  of  spon- 
taneous growth.    Obs.  rare. 

i6so  Venner  Via  Recta  viL  130  The  wilde  or  voluntary 
Strawberries,  that  I  may  so  terme  them.  1633  Bp.  Hall 
Hard  Texts,  N.  T.  4  Feeding  on  such  homely  and  voluntary 
diet  as  that  wild  place  would  afford.     1718  Pope  lliadxiv. 

06  Glad  earth  perceives,  and  from  her  bosom  pours  Un- 

idden  herbs  and  voluntary  flowers. 

B.  adv.   =  Voluntarily  adv. 

In  early  use  perh.  partly  after  L.  voluntarii. 

1480  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  4^5  AW  l^eforseid  persones..cam  volun- 
tarye, &  seid  openly  iher  to  |>e  seid  Maire,  \>at  [etc.).  X56a 
Child- Marriages  75  The  said  Henrie  did  neucr  lye  with  the 
said  Mavde,  nor  did  cohabete  voluntarie  together,  c  1595 
Capt.  Wvatt  Dudley's  Voy.  iHakl.  Soc.)  34  One  of  them 
voluntarie  profered  to  goe  with  him  into  En^lande.  1609 
Holland  Amm.  Marcell.  d  4  b,  He  did  this  voluntarie, 
according  to  the  example  of  the  ancient  Decii.     163a  J. 
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VOLUNTARY. 

Haywaud  tr.  BiondCs  Eromenalo'Rdt.tAn  excuse  of  my 
not  voluntary  undergoing.. the  burthen  of  this  Translation. 
167X  Milton  P.  R.  n.  394  If  of  that  pow'r  1  bring  thee 
voluntary  What  I  might  have  bestow'd  on  whom  1  pleas 'd. 
X710PRIDEAUX  Orig.  Tithes  iii.  145  All  should  voluntary 
pay  them  in  their  Offerings  at  the  Church.  1769  Sir  J. 
Reynolds  Disc.  \\.  (1876)  322  To  go  voluntary  to  a  tribunal 
where  he  knows  he  must  be  humbled. 

C.  sb.  I.  1 1.  Free  will  or  choice ;  =  Voluntt. 
In  the  phrases  of^  out  of  upon^  or  at  (a  person's) 
own  voluntary y  at  voluntary. 

{a)  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay*s  Voy.  i.  xix.  23  b, 
Of  theyr  owne  voluntarie  [they]  came  to  surrender^  them- 
selues.  Ibid.  1.  xx.  25  The  offer  [was]  made  vppon  his  owne 
voluntary.  1590  Greene  Mourn.  Garm.  Wks.  (Grosart) 
IX.  168  If  you  were  to  chuse  husbands  at  your  owne  volun- 
tary. x6o6  G.  Woodcock  Hist.  Ivsiine  \\.  16  After  this 
the  Spartans,  ..  out  of  their  own  voluntary,  inuaded  the 
borders  of  their  Empire,  a  1617  Bavne  On  Eph.  (1643)  317 
How  canst  thou,,  .out  of  thy  voluntary,  converse  with  them 
who  are  not  sanctified?  1633  J.  Done  tr.  Aristeas' Hist. 
Septuagint  59  Uppon  his  owne  voluntary,  he  came  often  to 
visite  the  workes. 

Kb)  1590  Greene  Neuer  too  late  Wks.  (Grosart)  VIII.  71 
Womens  flatteries  [were]  too  forceable  to  resist  at  volun- 
tarie. 1591  —  Conny  Catch,  n.  11  He  began  to.  .rap  out 
gogs  Nownes,  and  pronounes,  while  at  voluntarie  he  bad 
sworne  through  the  eight  parts  of  speach  in  the  Accidence. 
2.  fa-  Music  added  at  the  will  of  the  performer 
to  a  piece  played  or  sung.   Obs, 

1565  Jewel  Reply  Harding  (1611)  113  This  is  the  plaine 
song,  and  may  well  stand  for  the  ground  :  the  rest  is  alto- 
gether descant  and  vaine  voluntary,  and  the  most  part  out 
of  tune.  ip97  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  126  To  make  two  parts 
vpon  a  plaincsong  is  more  hard  then  to  make  three  parts 
into  voluntary.  Ibid.,  Rules  which  may  serue  him  both  for 
descant  and  voluntary. 

b.  A  musical  piece  or  movement  played  or  sung 
spontaneously  or  of  one*s  free  choice,  esp.  by  way 
of  prelude  to  a  more  elaborate  piece,  song,  etc. 

X598  Florio,  Preludio,  a  proheme  in  musicke,  a  voluntary 
before  the  song.  i6a8  Ford  Lovers  Mel.  1.  1,  Upon  his 
instrument  he  plays  so  swiftly,  So  many  voluntaries,  and  so 
quick,  That  [etc.],  x66a  Playford  Skill  Mus.  i.  60  He 
with  his  Harp.. ending  his  excellent  Voluntary  with  some 
choice  Fancy  upon  this  Phrygian  Mood.  1688  Holme 
Armoury  iii.  xix.  (Roxb.)  154/2  TTie  seuerall  Beates  or 
points  of  warre  are  these.  . .  4.  A  Voluntary  before  the 
March.  1754  R.  Newton  CAar.  Theophrastus  7  Something 
in  the  nature  of  a  flourish,  or  of  a  voluntary  before  the  tune. 
a  1785  T.  PoTTF.K  Moralist  II.  134  He  took  up  his  flute,  and 
touched  a  few  notes  of  the  voluntary  he  had  heard  the  night 
before.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xlviii.  Sitting  down  to 
the  piano,  she  rattled  away  a  triumphant  voluntary  on  the 
keys. 
^g.  and  trans/  1603  Hvnd  Mirrour  Worldly  Fame  v, 
Dancing  is  the  voluntary,  which  is  played  before  a  passage 
is  made  to  unlawful  desires.  1699  Gaule  Holy  Madn.  155 
Like  a  fantasticke  Musician,  he  chiefly  pleases  himselfe; 
while  he  leaues  the  Grounds,  to  nm  upon  the  Voluntaries. 
1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  11.  viii.  2^5  The  Lark  and  the 
Thrush  sung  their  Voluntaries.  1712  Steele  .S/>«/.  No.  504 
F I  These  can .  .say  you  are  dull  to-day,  and  laugh  a  Volun- 
tary to  put  you  in  humour.  1795  Burke  Let.  to  W.  Elliot 
Wks.  1842  II.  240,1  have  been  told  of  the  voluntary,  which, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  house  of  lords,  has  been  lately 
played  by  his  Grace.  1814  Scott  Wav.  xliii,  He.  .van  off  in 
a  wild  voluntary  of  fanciful  mirth,  a  1881  Rossktti  House 
o/Li/e  ix,  This  harp  still  makes  my  name  its  voluntary. 

O.  esp.  A  piece  or  solo,  usu,  consisting  of  two 
or  more  movements,  played  upon  the  organ  before, 
during,  or  after  any  office  of  the  Church  ;  also,  the 
music  for  this. 

/«-,  Out -voluntary, ihost  respectively  played  at  the  begin- 
ning and  close  of  a  religious  service. 

171a  Steele  Speet.  No.  503  P2  Now  the  Organ  was  to 
play  a  Voluntary,  and  she.,  kept  time.,  with  some  Motion  of 
her  Head.  X731  in  Abridgm.  Specif.  Patents,  Music  (1871) 
2  All  psalm  tunes,  fuges,  volunterics,  and  anthems  that  are 
usually  sung  in  churches  or  chappells.  1779  Phil.  Trans. 
LXIX.  193  Several  voluntaries  which  he  heard . .  the  organist 
play  at  the  Cathedral.  i8ox  Busby  Diet.  Mus.  s.v.,  The 
voluntary  was  originally  so  called,  because  its  performance, 
or  non-performance,  was  at  the  option  of  the  organist.  1837 
HooD  Ode  R.  Wilson  398  Let  the  solemn,  swelling,  organ 
greet,  With  Voluntaries  meet.  The  willing  advent  of  the  rich 
and  poor.  1870  Anderson  Missions  Amer.  Bd.  II.  xxxviii. 
344  A  voluntary  skillfully  played.. on  the  powerful  organ 
belonging  to  the  church. 

fig,  1863  CowDEN  Clarke  Shaks.  Char.  xvii.  448  This 
scene.. will  form  a  choice  voluntary  as  conclusion  to  our 
homily. 
t3.  A  voluntary  oath.  Obs.~'^ 
1593  BiLSON  Govt.  Ckr.  Ch.  270  In  matters  of  religion  that 
touch  the  peace  and  safetie  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  do 
you  looke  your  voluntarie  should  bee  receiued  without  all 
authoritie  or  testimonie  to  warrant  it? 

t  4.  An  occurrence  or  event  due  to  some  person's 
voluntary  action.  Obs.  rare. 

1659  Gaule  Magastrom.  83  Casualties  and  voluntaries, 
whose  events  are  not  so  much  as  probable,  as  not  having 
any  such  causes  as  aforesaid. 
6.  An  extempore,  optional,  or  voluntary  piece  of 
writing  or  composition. 

1690  Temple  Ess.,  Poetry  Wks.  1720  I.  245  The  Priapein 
. .  were  little  Voluntaries  or  Ex  temporaries,  written  upon  the 
ridiculous  Wooden  Statues  of  Priapus.  1801  W.  Taylor  in 
Robberds  Mem.  (1B43)  I-  387  If  I  get  Phillips  to  receive 
his  voluntaries  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  he.. will  take 
the  less  pains,  i860  Mansfield  Sehool-li/e  at  Winchester 
(1870)  107  Praefects  and  Senior  part  also  were  encouraged 
to  write.,  a  copy  of  verses  on  any  subject  selected  by 
themselves,  which  was  called  a  '  Voluntary  '.  1876  Lowell 
Among  my  Books  Ser.  II.  206  At  school  he  wrotesome  task- 
verses  . .  and  also  some  voluntaries  of  his  own. 
6.  A  voluntary  contribution. 
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VOLUNTEER. 


1837-8  J.  Keegan  Leg.  ^  Poems  (1907)  So  [The  heap  of 
stones)  at  last  assumed  a  size  sufficiently  large  to  attract  the 
attention  of  every  person  who  went  the  way,  who,  in  their 
turn,  added  their  '  voluntary  '  to  the  pile. 

7.  A  parting  of  a  rider  from  his  horse  without 
sufficient  cause  ;  an  unwarranted  fall.  Freq.  to 
€tU  a  voluntary, 

1M3G.  A.  Lawrence  5(»rrf!fr^  Bastille  \\.  33  A  conscript, 
who  couM  keep  his  saddle,  through  an  entire  day,  without 
'taking  a  voluntary ',  was  considered,  .a  credit  to  the  regi- 
mcQt.  1883  Mrs.  Kennard  Right  Sort  xx\,  They  will  say 
1  cut  a  voluntary.. .The  stirrup-leather  alone  wa.s  to  blame. 
1990 /^ieitt  8  Feb.  177  The  number  of  'voluntaries'  which 
are  ever  taking  place  in  the  hunting  field. 

8.  A  voluntary  examination. 

x8o4  J.  Pavn  Gieams  0/ Memory  75  As  an  initial  step  to 
my  becoming  a  divine,  it  was.,  necessary  to  pass  *the  Vol- 
untary * — a  theological  examination  in  my  case  very  inappro* 
priately  named. 

II.  1 9.  One  voluntarily,  and  ustially  without 
pay,  serving  as  a  soldier  in  a  campaign,  battle,  etc.; 

=  VOLUKTKEB  sb,   I.    Obs. 

In  very  frequent  use  from  1600  to  1645. 

1595  Shaks.  John  n.  i.  67  Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  volun- 
taries,..Haue  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  natiue  homes,. .To 
makeahazardofnewfortunesheere.  i6ox  MouNTjovinMory- 
son  Itin.u.  (i6i7)i38piuersworthy  men.,  haue  followed  the 
wars  here  as  voluntaries  to  their  very  great  expence.  163a 
F.  Markham  Bk.  li^aru  vii._25  Those  Souldiers,  which  we 
call  by  the  name  of  Voluntaries,  being  a  ranke  of  men  which 
voluntarily,  and  of  their  owne  meere  motion  without  any 
constraint  at  all,  doe  betake  themselues  vnto  the  Warres. 
1636  WiNTHROP  J\^e7v  Eiig.  (1825)  I,  195  The  soldiers  wlio 
went  were  all  voluntaries,  and  had  only  their  victuals  pro- 
vided, but  demanded  no  pay.  1670  Milton  Hist.  Eng.  v. 
aigTurkiiel  the  Dane,  .got  leave  of  the  King,  with  as  many 
voluntaries  as  would  follow  him,  to  pass  into  France. 

fig.  i6ia  T.  Taylor  Ow/w.  7/V«Ju.  6  Letthem  nowseruc 
as  voluntaries  vnder  the  Captaiiie  lesus  Christ. 

trans/.  1627  J.  Taylor  (Water  ^.)  Navy  Land  Shi/'s  \  ijb, 
There  were  7,  other  needlesse  Ships  which  were  in  the  nature 
of  voluntaries,  or  hangers  on  vpon  the  Nauy. 

10.  One  who  undertakes  or  engages  in  any  kind 
of  service,  enterprise,  etc.,  of  his  own  choice  or 
free-will;  =  Volunteer  j(5.  3. 

X609  BiBLS  (Douay)  1  Mace,  \\.  42  Then  there  was  gathered 
to  them  thesynagogeoftheAssideans..,  everie  voluntarlein 


the  law.     i6ta  H.  Ainsworth  Annot.  Ps.  ex.  3  Thy  people 
I  be  voluntaries  in  the  day  of  thy  power.     x6s8  \Vither 


shall  I 


Brit,  Rememh.  iii.  1507  That  none  durst  become  a  volun- 
tary, In  such  a  Fire,  for  conscience  sake,  to  tarie.  a  1641  Up. 
MouNTAGU  Acts  <5-  Mon.  (1642)  146  Unto  Esdras  was  granted 
..licence  to  goe  up  unto  Jerusalem,  to  carry  with  him  all 
such  voluntaries  as  would  goe. 

i*  II.  One  who  is  willing  or  ready  to  give  way  or 
withdraw.  Obsr"^ 

i6ao  [G.  Brydges]  Horae  Subs.  25  If.  .they. .could  haue 
beene content  to  withdraw,  .it  would  haue  expressed  an  ex- 
cellent temper,  and  moderation.  But  few  such  voluntaries 
bee  found. 

12.  One  who  holds  or  advocates  tliat  the  Church 
(or  educational  institutions)  should  be  maintained 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  be  independent  of 
State  connexion  or  support.     Cf.  Voluntaryist, 

X834  Tail's  Mag,  I,  418/1  The  Governor  was  a  Voluntary ; 
but  Lord  Goderich  granted  [the  congregation]  the  L.  100 
from  the  colonial  revenue.  1843  E.  Miall  in  Noncon/.\\\, 
241  Where  the  truth  has  got  hold  of  a  man  it  makes  him  a 
real  voluntary.  1868  Chambers's  Encyd.  X.651/1  Obstacles 
to  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  [of  education]  more 
formidable  than  the  opposition  of  the  Voluntaries. 

Voluntaryism  (v|7*15ntari,izm).     [f.  prec] 

1,  The  principle  or  tenet  that  the  Church  and 
educational  institutions  should  be  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  instead  of  by  the  State. 

Freq.  from  c  1850.    (Cf.  Voluntarism.) 

183s  {tiiie).  Picture  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  with  a  Practical  Illustration  of  Voluntaryism  and 
Republicanism.  1B45  J.  Martineau  Misc.  (1852)  146  The 
voluntaryism  of  the  Independents,,  .the  National  endow- 
ment of  Coleridge  and  Chalmers.  1866  Geo.  Eliot  F,  Holt 
Introd.  8  They  had  not  at  least  given  in  to  schismatic  rites, 
and  were  free  from  the  errors  of  Voluntaryism.  1869  M. 
Arnold  Cult.^  ^  An.  (1882)  70  Abolition  of  church-rates, 
voluntaryism  in  religion  and  education. 

2.  Any  system  which  rests  upon  voluntary  action 
or  principles. 

In  recent  use  with  reference  to  military  service. 

X883  Chalmers  &  Hough  Bankruptcy  Act  Introd.  p.  ix, 
Official  assignees,  .were. -totally  abolished,  and  the  public 
entered  once  more  on  a  system  of  voluntaryism. 

Voluntaryist  (v^-]zJntari,ist).  [f,  as  prec.  + 
-1ST.]  One  who  advocates  or  upholds  thp  voluntary 
system  of  support  and  control  in  religious  or  (now 
more  usually)  educational  institutions. 

Also,  in  recent  use,  an  advocate  of  voluntary  military 
service.    (Cf.  Voluntarist.) 

184a  E.  Miall  in  Nonconf.  II,  305  The  proceedings  of 
voluntaryists  hitherto,  .have  not  been  on  a  commanding 
scale.  i86q  Spectator  24  July  861  Wearenoi  Voluntaryists, 
. .  but  his  Grace  of  Canterbury's  remarks  seem  to  us  thor- 
oughly intolerant.. in  the  head  of  a  national  Church.  x888 
T.  W.  Reid  Li/e  IV.  E.  Forster  I.  311  A  vigorous  attack 
upon  the  voluntaryists, ..showing  how  complete  had  been 
the  failure  of  the  voluntary  system  to  meet  the  educational 
wants  of  the  people. 

attrib.  i8<)3  Daily  Neivs  7  Apr.  3/5  At  present  parents  of 
all  children  in  School  iJoard  districtsarc  contributors  to  the 
local  rates,  and  voluntaryist  parents  receive  nothing  for 
what  they  contribute, 

Voluntative,  a,  and  sb,     [ad.  med.L.  volun- 
tativuSy  i.  X,,  voluntdt-,  voluntas  Voluntt.] 
A.  Oiij.  fa.  (See  quot.  1656.)  Obs.-^    D.  He- 


brew Gram.  Of  a  verbal  form:  Expressive  of  a 
desire;  desiderative.  c.  Having  the  ability  to  act 
or  accomplish  at  will ;   voluntary. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr,^  Voluntative^  that  proceeds  from 
the  Will,  wilfull,  or  full  of  desire.  1870  tr.  Lange's  Comm.^ 
Song  Sol.  viii.  3  The  following  voluntative  or  jussive  future. 
1883  Anier.  Jrnl.Philol.  IV.  425  The  simple  solution  seems 
to  be  that  the  conditioning  of  a  purpose  destroys  its  absolute 
voluntative  power. 

B.  sb.  Hebreiv  Gram.  A  verbal  form  expressive 
of  a  desire  to  do  tlie  action  denoted  by  the  verb  ; 
a  desiderative. 

1870  J.  F.  Smith  EwaliCs  Introd.  Hebr.  Gram.  160  The 
voluntative,  or  the  expression  of  the  desire  that  something 
maybe,  arises  from  the  imperf.  [etc.].  1874  A.  B.  Davidson 
Introd.  Hebr.  Gram.  50  By  some  grammarians  this  form  is 
called  Cohortative  j  others  embrace  both  the  long  and  short 
forms  under  the  name  voluntative. 

Volunteer  (v^jl^nti^-j),  sb.  and  a.  Forms: 
a.  7  volunteir(e,  7-8  voluntier,  8  volontier. 
/3.   7-  volunteer  (7  -eere),  7-8  volenteer.     [ad. 

Y.volontaire^  fvolitntaire  (=  It,  voioftt',  volunt- 
ary, Sp.  and  Pg.  voluntario),  ad.  L.  voluntarius 
Voluntary  a.  The  ending  has  been  assimilated 
to  the  suffixes  -ier  and  -eeb.] 

A.  sb.  1.  Mil,  One  who  voluntarily  offers  or 
enrols  himself  for  military  service,  in  contrast  to 
those  who  are  under  obligation  to  do  so,  or  who 
form  part  of  a  regular  army  or  military  force. 

In  early  use  freq.  implying  service  without  the  pay  given 
to  the  regular  troops. 

0.  a  1618  Raleigh  Mahomet  (1637)  80,  6000  horse  and 
voluntiers  infinite  accomodated  with  all  provisions.  1654 
H.  L'EsTBANGE  Chas.  I.  (1655)  68  The  enemy  being  about 
one  thousand  Horse  and  Foot  besides  Voluntiers,  made  a 
very  gallant  impression  upon  us.  1654-66  Earl  Orrery 
Parthen.  (1676)  25  The  Prince  honor'd  me  with  the  leading 
of  2000  Horse,  all  Voluntiers.  a  1715  Buknet  Oivn  Time  ix. 
(1766)  I.  306  The  earl  of  Montague,  .was  then  a  voluntier 
and  one  of  the  Duke's  Court.  1769  Robertson  Chas.  F, 
vm.  Wks.  1813  HI.  85  To  every  standard  that  was  erected, 
voluntiers  flocked  from  all  quarters. 

/3.  c  1600  Drayton  MiseriesQ.  Margaret c\xxv\,  And  with 
fiue  thousand  valient  Volunteers,  Of  natiue  French,  put 
vnder  her  Command,  With  Armes  well  fitted  she  towards 
Scotland  steeres.  1627  Lisander  Sf  Cat.  1.  14  With  a  hand- 
full  of  Volenteers  he  defeated  manie  thousands  of  Reisters. 
1653  H.  CoGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  Ixiv.  (1663)  261  He  resolved 
by  the  means  of  ten  thousand  Volunteers,  who  had  offered 
themselves  unto  him, ..to  attacque  this  fort.  1677  W. 
Hubbard  Warra/zftf  18  A  Company  of  Volunteers,  under 
the  Command  of  Captain  Samuel  Moseley.  1747  Gentt. 
Mag.  321  Certain  burgesses  and  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
offering  to  serve  as  volunteers  in  defence  of  the  city,  against 
the  rebels.  1788  Encycl.  Brit,  (ed.  3)  I.  599/2  All  this  time 
the  American  army  was  increasing  by  the  continual  arrival 
of  militia  and  volunteers  from  all  parts.  1841  Catlin  A''. 
Amer.  hid.  Iviii.  (1844)  II.  242  He  is  then  a  volunteer,  like 
all  of  their  soldiers  in  war,  and  bound  by  no  compulsive 
power.  1870  J.  Bruce  Gideon  xxii,  399  These  discouraged 
Israelites  who  had  deserted  were  here  seen  returning  and 
flocking  as  volunteers  now,  round  the  triumphant  standard 
of  that  mighty  man  of  valour. 

b.  spec.  A  member  of  an  organized  military 
company  or  force,  formed  by  voluntary  enrolment 
and  distinct  from  the  regular  army.  In  later  use, 
a  civilian  forming  part  of  the  'auxiliary  forces* 
of  a  country  as  a  member  of  such  a  body. 
1643  Exceeding  Welcome  Newes/r.  Beverley  (title-p.),The 
Resolution  of  the  Gentry  and  Commonalty  of  Yorkshire  to 
jojn  with  the  London  Voluntiers,  for  the  defence  of  the 
Kmg  and  Parliament.  1643  in  joth  Rep.  Hist,  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  IV.  435  To  warne  the  watch  of  the  voluntiers 
of  the  said  Town  whoe  did  dutie  of  watch  twice  24  howres 
every  weeke.  171a  E.  Cooke  Voy.  S.  Sea  74  The  Volun- 
teers march'd  before  the  Army,  daring  the  Enemy  in  a  very 
haughty  Manner.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII.  689/2 
Making  their  object  known  to  government,  they  were,  in 
1794,  embodied  in  a  regiment,  called  The  Royal  Edinburgh 
Volunteers.  1801  Farmer's  Mag,  Nov.  418  At  his  house 
we  met  with  the  poet*laureat  ofthe  Inverness  volunteers. 
1818  Mrs.  I1.IFF  Poems  Sev,  Occas.  (ed.  2)  23  Our  tars  shall 
keep  the  sea — our  coast  Be  guarded  by  our  volunteers,  i860 
Dickens  Lett.  (1880)  II.  115  Every  other  man..  I  know.,  is 
a  volunteer  though.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  295/2  The 
personal  equipment  of  the  volunteers,,  .as  a  rule,  is  deficient 
for  field  service, 

t  o.  In  the  phrase  to  go  (also  serve)  a  volunteer. 

1650  R.  Stapvlton  Strada's  Loiv  C.  Wars  i.  24  Octavio 
Forneze  ..  served  a  Volunteer  against  the  French.  1685 
Chowne  Sir  C.  Nice  i.  They  will  go  voluntiers  into  a  battle, 
but  must  be  prest  to  marriage.  1718  Prior  Poems  Sev. 
Occas.  Ded.,  In  the  first  Dutch  War  He  went  a  Voluntier 
under  the  Duke  of  York.  1760  Cautions  ^  Adv.  Officers 
Army  23  Whilst  Suspicions  only  are  against  him,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  wiping  them  out,  and  that  is  by  desiring  to  go 
a  Voluntier  with  the  Grenadiers  the  first  desperate  Attack 
they  are  ordered  on.  1770  Langhorne  Plutarch  (1879)  I. 
215/2  He  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  young  men  who 
offered  to  go  volunteers  from  giving  in  their  names.  1870 
L'EsTBANGE  Miss  Mitford  1.  i.  2  He  had  the  resolution  to 
part  from  what  he  loved,  and  to  go  a  volunteer  into  the 
army. 

fd.  One  voluntarily  servinj;^  in  the  Navy.  Obs, 
1706  E.  Ward  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  18  What  Dis- 
couragement gives  not  this  to  right-bred  Tars  from  entering 
Volunteers.  1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4440/1  The  Trumpeters, 
Quarter-Gunners,.. Volunteers  by  Letter,  and  Marlne-Sol- 
diers.  ainzo  Sewel  Hist.  Quakers  {\7g$)  I.  ii.  12a  King 
Charles  If.  then  in  exile,  asked  the  Dutch  to  be  received 
in  their  navy  as  a  volunteer. 

2.  fig,  (With  direct  allusion  to  sense  i.)  a.  Of 
things. 


1636  Quarlf-s  Elegie  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  11/2  But  stay  ! 
what  need,  what  need  we  presse  a  teare,  When  every  eye 
becomes  a  Volunteire?  J650  Fuller  Pisgah  111.  I  359  More 
probable  it  is,  that  Hirams  fancy.,  was  not  pressed  in  all 
particulars,  but  was  left  a  volunteire  for  some  descants  of 
Art.  1715  Chappelow  Right  Way  to  be  Rich  (1717)  167 
There  are  abundance  of  full  texts.. which  offer  themselves 
as  voluntiers  in  this  service.  1733  Pope  Ess.  Man  in,  88 
Reason .. Cares  not  for  service,  or  but  serves  when  prest,.. 
But  honest  Instinct  comes  a  volunteer.  1733  Duchess  of 
QuEENSBERRv  Let.  to  Stui/t  3  Nov.,  I,. have  not  lime  to 
think  of  answering  your  letters.  This  is  only  a  volunteer. 
b.  Of  persons. 

1650  Baxter  Saints'  R.  iii.  ii.  295  They  wilfully  and 
obstinately  persisted  in  their  Rebellion,  and  were  meer 
Voluntiers  in  the  service  of  the  Devil.  1667  Decay  Chr. 
Piety  v.  p  25  They  have  generally  gone  higher,  exhorted  men 
to  become  voluntiers  in  vertues  warfare.  1671  Shadwell 
Humourists  iv,  If  it  be  the  Devil,  Mr.  Parson,  we'll  turn  you 
loose  to  him ;  you  take  pay  to  fight  against  him,  w  e  are  but 
voluntiers.  X755  Young  CVM/a/f>-ii.  Wks.  1757  IV.  15a  The 
clergy  are  voluntiers ;  the  aged  are  pressed  by  nature  into 
the  service  of  wisdom. 

3.  One  who  voluntarily  offers  bis  services  in  any 
capacity ;  one  who  of  his  own  free  will  takes  part 
in  any  enterprise. 

a.  1638  Penit,  Con/,  xi.  (1657)  301  He  comes  in  as  a  volun- 
tier upon  his  own  confession.  1648  Gage  IP  est  Ind.  i.  3 
Yearly  are  sent  thither  Missions  ..  either  of  Voluntiers, 
Fryers  Mendicants,  Priests  or  Monkes,  or  else  of  forced 
Jesuitcs.  1677  Auth.  Life  in  Cleveland's  Gen.  Poems  A  6  b, 
Perceiving  the  Ostracism  that  was  intended,  he  became  a 
Voluntier  in  his  Academick  Exile.  1688  Penn  in  Life  Wks. 
1782  1. 112  Voluntiers  are  Blanks  and  Cyphers  in  all  Govern- 
ments. 1755  Connoisseur  No.  70  p  19,  1  do  not  know  the 
names  of  any  of  ihe  Voluntiers,  to  whom  I  have  been  greatly 
indebted.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  257  Such  unauthor- 
ized voluntiers  in  violence  are  not  ranked  among  open 
enemies. 

p.  1655  Fuller  Hist.  Cambr.  104  More  probably  he  was  a 
Volunteer  in  his  Lecture,  having  no  Salary  for  the  reading 
thereof.  171a  Steele  Spect.  No.  526  P2  Our  Hackney- 
Coachmen. .do  stili  ply  as  Volunteers  Day  and  Night  for 
the  Good  of  their  Country.  1768  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1834) 
II.  415  There  is  a  multitude  of  labourers  in  the  vineyard, 
as  well  volunteers  in  dissertations  and  essays,  as  retained 
servants  entered  upon  the  steward's  roll  1794  Southey 
Botany  Bay  Eclogues  ii,  Anon  the  morning  came.  And 
off  I  set  a  volunteer  for  fame.  i8ao  Scoresby  Acc.  Arctic 
Reg.  11.50  Another  party,  likewiseconsijtingof  seven  volun- 
teers, were  landed  m  Jan  Mayen  Island.  1833  Tracts  for 
Times  No.  17.  3  Are  they  duly  authorised  and  commissioned 
from  the  Court ;  arc  they  come  as  volunteers,  or  have  they 
been  sent  by  their  master?  1873  Mozley  Univ.  Serm. 
(1876)  168  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  agency  concerned  in 
the  Act.. is.  a  guarantee  to  the  willingness  of  the  victim.. 
as  being  that  of  a  volunteer  from  the  nrst. 

i*  4.  A  Jlower  or  tree  which  grows  spontaneously. 
Obs~^     (Cf.  8  b.) 

i657TH0RNLEVtr,  Longus'  Daphnis  ^  Chloe  172  Flowers,— 
some  the  Earth's  own  Voluntiers,  some  the  structure  of  the 
Artist's  hand. 

fS.  a.  A  deliberate  lie,     b.  A  voluntary  gift. 

1678  Dryden  Kind  Keeper  in.  i,  Now  will  he  lie  three  or 
four  rapping  Voluntiers,  rather  than  be  thought  ignorant  in 
any  thing.  1757  Mrs.  Griffith  Lett.  Henry  ^  Frances 
(1767)  I.  1^4^  1  think  myself  vastly  obliged  to  dear  Harry 
for  his  obliging  voluntier. 

6.  Law.  One  to  whom  a  voluntary  conveyance  is 
made ;  one  who  benefits  by  a  deed  made  without 
valuable  consideration, 

1^44  Jacob  Laiv  Diet.  (ed.  5)  s.v.  Voluntary,  Remainders 
limited  in  Settlements,  to  a  Man's  right  Heirs,  etc.  are 
deemed  Voluntary  in  £quity,  and  the  Persons  claiming 
under  them  are  called  Volunteers,  s8i8  Cruise  Digest 
(ed.  2)  II.  135  Ihere  seemed  no  reason. .why  these  general 
incidents.. should  be  saved  in  favour  of  a  devisee,  or  other 
volunteer,  and  not  in  favour  of  a  wife.  Ibid,  i  V.  276  Equity 
will  relieve,  even  in  favour  of  a  volunteer. 
B.  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1.  a.  Of  troops,  etc  :  Consisting  or  composed  of 
persons  undertaking  military  service  as  volunteers. 

1662  Exir.  St.  Papers  ret.  Friemls {igii)  ii.  158  A  Company 
of  100  Volonteere  Horse  which  I  drew  together.  x66a  Dk, 
BucKHM.  in  Slingsby's  Diary  (1836)  363,  1  have  sent  orders 
.  .to  get  the  volontier  troopesinasgreat  areadinesse  as  they 
can.  1798  Hinderwell  Hist.  Scarborough  236  A  Volun- 
teer Corps  of  one  hundred  and  eighty,  raised  in  the  town. 
Ibid. J  Five  Companies  of  Volunteer  Infantry.  x8ix  ReguU 
if  Orders  Army  5  Officers  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry  and  Volun- 
teer Corps  rank  as  juniors  of  their  respective  Ranks. 
x8aa  Act  3  Geo.  /K,  c.  126  §  32  No  Toll  shall  be  demanded 
.  .for, any  Carriage  conveying  Volunteer  Infantry.  185a  Sib 
C.  Napier  Def.  Eng.  13  With  regard  to  your  volunteer 
corps,  I  think  each  should  consist  of  from  one  to  four  com- 
panies. x886  C.  E.  Pascoe  London  of  To-day  xviii.  (ed.  3) 
169  The  military  spirit  of  the  '  Voluntetr'  corps  of  London. 
b.  Of  persons  :  Voluntarily  performing  military 
service  ;  seiving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  (f  or 
navy).     Also  in  predicative  use  {b). 

(a)  1649  G.  Daniel  Ttinarch.,  Hen.  V,  ccxcix,  They 
dance  and  rore  The  expectation  of  a  Muster;  where  They 
'nroule  themselues,  Gentlemen  volunteire.  1653  Urquhast 
Rabelais  1.  xlvii,  Nine  thousand  dragoons  and  a  hundred 
and  fourty  thousand  voluntier  adventurers.  1698  T.  Froger 
{title),  A  Relation  of  a  Voyage  iDadc.by  the  Sieur  Froger, 
Voluntier-Engineer  on  board  the  English  Falcon.  X710-XX 
Swift  Lett.  (1767)  III.  127,  I  doubt  the  scoundrel  was  broke, 
and  got  a  commission,  or  perhaps  is  a  voluntier  genileman. 
178a  V.  Knox  Ess.  cxxxi.  (1819)  III.  64  Compare  the  limbs 
of  the  volunteer  soldiers  in  the  metropolis  with  those  ofthe 
rustic  militia,  or  regulars. 

{b)  lJ^^  De  Foe  Col.  Jack  xiv,  1  was  not  only  insensibly 
drawn  in,  but  was  perfectly  volunteer  in  that  dull  cause. 
X7»4  —  Gt.  Law  Subordination  145  You  will  blame  ihe 
gentleman,  perhaps,  for  engaging  thus  voluntier  with  his 
servant.     1718  —  Compl.  Eng.  Gent.  (1890)  14  The  modern 


VOLUNTEER. 

Lord  was  a  Man  of  Spirit,  had  srrv'd  Voluntier  under  the 
Fountain  of  Glory  Gustavus  Adolphus.  1744  M.  Bishop 
Life  ff  Adv.  57  There  is  a  wide  Difference  between  being 
press 'd  and  going  Voluntier. 

c.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  volunteer  or  volunteers. 
17«4  De  Foe  ^fem.  Cavalier  (1840)  136  Indeed  it  will  be 
a  volunteer  war,  said  the  king,  for  the  northern  gentry  have 
sent  me  an  account  of  above  four  thousand  horse  they  have 
already.  1779  Sheridan  Critic  \.  1,  If  you  had  the  least 
spirit  you  would  have  been.,  trailing  a  volunteer  pike  in  the 
Artillery  ground.  1837  Alison  Hist,  Europe  {1847)  VI.  118 
This  was  the  Volunteer  system  and  the  general  arming  of 
the  people. 

2.  Voluntarily  performing  any  action  or  service ; 
undertaking  a  service  of  one's  own  free  will. 

The  predicative  use  (quot.  1727)  is  freq.  in  De  Foe's  works. 

1661  ho\\.K  Styie  0/ Script.  195  He  is  such  a  Volunteer 
Sinner,  that  he  hath  neither  the  Wit  nor  the  Excuse  of 
declining  his  Conscience  in  Complement  to  his  Senses. 
17*7  De  Foe  Hist.  Apfarit.  Introd.  7  It  was  a  most 
incongruous  Suggestion  that  the  Devil  should  come  Volun- 
tier to  an  Atheist.  1750  Dilworth  Pope  71  It  was  natural 
for  them  to  be  the  volunteer-heralds  of  that  translation's 
merit  they  had  some  share  in  bringing  to  perfection.  X76a- 
TX  H.  Walpole  Virtue's  Anecd,  Paint,  (1786)  III.  179 
Probably  a  volunteer  artist.  i8ia  H.  &  J.Smith  Horace 
tH  Land.  125  How  many  a  volunteer  muse. .  Has  met  with 
her  death  in  reviews.  1858  J.  Martinf.au  Stud.  Chr.  249 
James  and  John  and  Peter,  who  never  heartily  recognized 
the  Volunteer  Apostle. 

trans/.  1713  Steele  Englishvt.  No.  55.  353  There  were 
many  hundreds  of  Volunteer  Links  brought  into  this  Pro- 
testant Illumination. 

b.  Of  vegetation  :  Growing  spontaneousily. 

1794  Vancouver  Agric.  Cambridge  44  A  remarkably  fine 
growth  of  volunteer  ash,  has  lately  been  cut  down-  1883 
Contemp.  Rev.  Aug.  233  They  had  the  year  before  last  80 
acres  of  volunteer  or  s-elf.sown  oats.  1883  Century  Mag. 
Oct.  804/1  Crops  are  raised  sometimes  for  twenty  successive 
years,  on  the  same  fields,  without  the  soils  showing  exhau^- 
tion,  and  what  are  called  volunteer  crops. 

3.  Of  services,  actions,  etc. :  Rendered  or  per- 
formed voluntarily. 

1714  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  55  The  king  desires 
no  man's  service  but  what  is  purely  volunteer.  1779  Burke 
Corr.  (1844)  II.  284,  I  am  not  very  fond  of  any  volunteer 
modes  of  raising  money  for  public  service.  1794  Mathias 
Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  252  Mr.  Reeves  will  deter  any  man  from 
volunteer  effusions  in  favour  of  any  M  inister.  1873  Mozley 
Univ.  Serm.  viii.  (1876)  167  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  is.. 
contiary  to  jtistice  to  accep*  a  volunteer  offer  of  suffering. 

VolnnteeT,  v.   [Back-formation  from  Voldn- 

TEEBINO  vbLsb.\ 

L  inir.  To  undertake  military  service  volun- 
tarily, esp.  on  a  special  occasion.     Freq.  const.y&r. 

175s  Johnson,  To  voluuteer^  to  go  fur  a  soldier.  180a 
James  Milit.  Diet,  s.v..  In  some  instances  soldiers  volun- 
teer for  a  limited  period,  and  within  ceitain  boundaries. 
1849  EASTwiCK/Jry  Leaves  163  The  Bengali  sipihb.  .being 
asked,  '  Do  you  volunteer  V  replied, '  Yes,  Saheb,we  volun- 
teer, but  we  don't  go  willingly  '.  1859  Thackeray  Vir* 
ginians  Ixii,  Sir  John  had  volunteered  for  the  expedition 
which  is  prepaiing.  i874Stu8bsCo»j/'.  Hi%t.  I.  ii.  15  They 
volunteered  and  were  bound  by  honour  to  their  leaders. 
b.  Const,  to  wiih  inf.  (esp.  to  serve). 

x8oB  James  Milit.  Did.  s.v.,  The  drafts  from  the  militia 

in   1798,  who  volunteered  to  serve   in  Europe  only.     1849 

Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  301  John  Sheffield,  Eail  of 

Mulgiave,  ..volunteered  to  seive  at  sea  against  the  Dutch. 

C.  Const,  into  (a  particular  regiment). 

1841  E.  CosTELUO  Adv.  Soldier  i.  At  Londonderry, .  I  vol- 
unteered into  the  95tb,  since  made  the  *  Rifle  Brigade  '. 

2    To  offer  of  one's  own  accord  to  do  something. 

1840  Hood  Up  Rhine  193  Our  old  acquaintance  volunteer- 
ing to  be  our  guide,  we  made  the  round  of  the  sights  of  the 
town,  i860  Tyndall  Giac.  11. xL  293Myguide  volunteered 
to  cut  the  steps  for  me  up  to  the  pickets.  x88x  Froudb 
Short  Stud.  (1883)  IV.^  II.  ii.  180  No  dean  or  tutor  ever 
volunteeied  to  help  our  inexperience. 

b.  To  be  thrown  from  a  horse  without  sufficient 
cause,     (Cf.  Voluntart  sb.  7.) 

x^i^o  Field  Z  Feb.  177  There  is  scarcely  a  horseman  of  ex. 
perience  who  will  not  confess  to  have  been  at  some  time  or 
other  taken  unawares,  and  to  have  *  volunteered  *  in  conse- 
quence. 

3.  trans.  To  offer  (one's  services)  for  some  special 
purpose  or  enterprise. 

1800  Med.  Jml.  IV.  127  When  I  first  volunteered  my  ser- 
vices  on  ibis  important  subject.  iSao  Scorhsbv  Acc.  Arctic 
Reg.  II.  49  Seven  men  volunteered  their  services,  1857 
Dickens  Dorrit  i.  vi,  Mrs.  Bangham..bad  volunteered  her 
services  as.. genet al  attendant. 

b.  With  vbl.  sb.  as  object,  or  refl. 

1806  Scott  Let.  in  Lockhart  (1837)  II.  iii.  94  One  of  the 
kindest  was  Lord  Somerville,  who  volunteered  introducing 
me  to  Lord  Spencer.  1825  T.  HooKSayings  Ser.  m.  Passion 
^  Princ.  xii.  III.  270  He.  .gravely  volunteered  himself  as 
silk-holder,  while  Sliss  Harriet.. wound  off,  I  know  not 
how  many  skeins. 

4.  To  offer  to  undertake  or  perform  (something). 
1818  Scott //r/.  Midl.y'x^  Mr.  Lindsay.. volunteered  the 

perilous  task  of  carrying  a  verbal  message.  1863  Cowden 
Clabke  Shaks.  Char.  x.  371  One  of  the  soldiers  volunteers 
the  office  of  interpreter.  1876  MissYonge  IVomankind  v'l^ 
I  had  rather  make  Latin  the  schoolroom  lesson,  and  leave 
German  to  be  volunteered  afterwards. 

6.  To  communicate  (information,  etc.)  on  one's 
own  initiative. 

1839  Dickens  Nickleby  vii.  He  had  grown  thoughtful  and 
appeared  in  nowise  disposed  to  volunteer  any  observation. 
1841  Mrs.  Mozlky  Loit  Brooch  II.  xiii.  99  This  was  what 
I  call  forward  in  a  servant, to  volunteer  explanations,  i860 
W.  Collins  Worn.  White  iii.  xi.  (1861)  411,  I  did  not  feel 
called  dn  to  volunteer  any  statement  of  my  own  piivate 
Vol.  X. 
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convictions.  1866  Geo,  Eliot  F.  Holt  ii.  He  volunteered 
no  information  about  himself  and  his  past  life  at  Smyrna. 

elUpt.  1893  H.  Chackanthorpe  Wreckage  178  When  he 
.started  out  late  at  night,  he  never  volunteered  where  he  was 
going. 

6.  To  offer  to  give  or  supply. 

1873  Tristram  Moab  i.  6  K  delegate  of  the  Ta'amirah.. 
volunteered  a  guard  of  his  tribe. 

7.  With  away  :  To  surrender  voluntarily. 

1807  Jefferson  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  82,  I.. do  not  wish  to 
volunteer  away  that  portion  of  tranquillity,  which  a  firm 
execution  of  my  duties  will  permit  me  to  enjoy. 

Hence  "Volunteered,  Voluntee'ring ///.  adjs. 

*797  J-  SvMONDS  in  A.  Voting's  A utoinog.  xii.  (1898)  304 
You  ju.stly  reprobate  volunteering  infantry.  1864  Meredith 
Sandra  lielioni  x\\.  In  the  end  they  deputed  the  volunteering 
Adela  tosit  with  him  inthe  library.  i886-£"«<y''/'  ■^''^V.  XXI. 
791  With  Godwin  Shelley  had  opened  a  volunteered  corre- 
spondence  late  in  1811.  1903  Morlev  Gladstone  II.  v.  ii.  20 
He  was  not  forbidden  to  proceedupon  his  volunteered  mission. 

Volunteering,  vbl.  si.  [f.  Volunteer  sb. 
and  v.'\  The  action  of  serving,  or  offering  one's 
services,  as  a  volunteer, 

1691  Dbyden  K.  Arthur  Prol.  47  If  you  Gallants  lose,  to 
all  appearing  You'U  want  an  Equipage  for  Volunteering. 
1706-7  Farquhar  Beaux*  Strat.  i.  i,  I  warrant  you,  our 
Friends  imagine  that  we  are  gone  a  volunteering.  1758  H. 
Walpole  Corr.  (1837)  I.  381  Has  he  stolen  to  Southampton 
and  slipped  away  a«volunteering.  .to  conquer  France  in  a 
dirty  smrt  and  a  frock?  1789  Mrs.  Piozzi  Jouru,  France 
I.  199  Wumbers  of  young  nobility  were  willing  to  run 
a-volunteering  in  her  defence.  1805  W.  Taylor  in  ^««.  Rev. 
III.  316  We  encourage  volunteering  to  prevent  enlisting. 
1840  Dickens  Bam.  Rudge  xii.  How  strange  it  is  of  you  to 
run  down  volunteering,  when  it's  done  to  defend  you.. in 
case  of  need.  1858  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V.  112  Ihe  law 
peimitting  the  volunteering  from  the  merchant  ship  to  a 
ship  of  war  should  be  altered. 

volnntee'rism.  [f.  Volunteer  sb.  +  -ism.] 
The  system  of  having  volunteer  military  forces. 

1844  P.  Harwood  Htst.  Irish  Feb.  tjgSiit  'ihe  effects  of 
volunteerism  on  national  morals  and  manners. 

+  Voluntee'rlyi  adv.  Obs.—^  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY  ^.]     As  a  volunteer. 

1715  Battle  0/  Sheriff }ttuir  iii.  in  Jacobiie  Songs  (1871) 
30  Volunteerly  to  ramble  With  Lord  Loudoun  Campbell. 

VolnnteeTShip.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ship.]  The 
condition  of  being  a  volunteer, 

1796  A.  Bell  in  Southey /,y^  (1844)  I.  527  His  brother 
Vcrry  has  seived  me  from  his  earliest  volunteer.ship. 

Volnntive,  a.  rarg—\  [Cf.  next  and  -ive.] 
Volitional. 

x83a  J.  Thomson  Li/e  W.  Culien  I.  170  Comprehending 
the  vegetative,  sentient,  and  voluntive  faculties  of  the  mind 
..under  the  common  term  Soul. 

Vo:limto-mo'tory,  a.  Biol.  [Cf.  next  and 
MoTORT  a.]     Associated  with  voluntary  motion. 

1878  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  167/2  The  outer  division  [of  the 
middle  layer  of  the  blastodermj,  the  volunto-ntotory^  corre- 
sponding to  the  body-wall  or  somatopleure  of  more  recent 
authors- 

tVolnnty,  Obs.  Forms:  a,  4-6  volunte  (5 
-ee),  6  wolunte,  volounte;  5  voluntie,  6-7 
volunty.  ^.  5-6  volente  (5  uol-,  voulente), 
volante,  6  voleuty,  [a.  OF.  volonte  {voulontey 
'Unte)y  volente  (mod.F.  volonte  =  It.  volunt^^  Sp. 
voluntadf  Pg.  vontade)^  ad.  L.  voluntat-^  voluntas 
will,  f.  vol',  velle  to  will.]  Will,  desire,  pleasure  ; 
that  which  one  wishes  or  desires. 

Rarely,  the  faculty  of  willing,  volition. 

a.  c  1330  Arth.  ff  Merl.tZi  (Kolbing),  A  forseyd  deuel 
li^t  adoun  &  of  t'at  wiif  made  a  couioun,  To  dun  alle  his 
volunte.  f  1400  Rom.  Rose  5376  For  that  he  May  not  ful- 
fille  his  volunte  Fully,  as  he  hath  reguered.  c  1449  Pecock 
Re^r,  11.  xi.  210  That  this  answere  is  a  feyned  and  forgid 
thing  bi  pure  volunte  withoute  eny  for  him  sufficient  evi. 
dence,  Y  pioue  thus.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  iv.  ig  O  cursid 
and  false  deceyuable  auatyce  whiche  blyndeth  the  volunlees 
humayn.  c  1515  Doctr.  Gd.  Servaunts  (Percy  Soc.)  7  Ser- 
uauntes  ought  not  to  ensue  Theyr  owne  wyll  nor  volunte. 
1649  EvELV.s  tr.  Le  Vayer's  Lib.  ^Servit.  \Iisc.  Writ.  (1825) 
ii.  II  Our  volunty  cannot  (after  some  sort)  embrace  the 
evill,  considering  it  as  evill.  1651  —  St.  France  15  The 
handsomer  to  di^-guise  and  apparel!  these  his  volunties,  and 
render  them  at  the  least  specious  proceedures  of  Justice. 

p.  1418-M  J,  Page  Siege  Rouen  in  Archaeologia  XXI.  48 
Byfore  Rone  that  reche  cyte  Fore  that  he  lovyde  as  hys  own 
volante.  ci^y* Merlin'i.  23  Neuershall  I  makethedothynge 
that  shal  be  ageyn  the  volente  of  oure  lord  Ihesu  Cryste. 
C1477  Caxton  jfason  134  But  as  sone  as  I  was  leyd  in  my 
bedd  an  euiU  volente  or  wil  surprised  me.  1518  H.  Watson 
Hist.  Oliver  0/ Coiiile  (Roxb.)  E4b,  The  knvght..sayd 
that  al  his  volente  was  for  to  go  there  as  he  had  specyfyed. 
iSaj  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  xliv.  143  Syth  it  is  your  plea- 
sure and  volante  y'  I  shall  pursewe  my  wordes,  1  shall  shewe 
you  euery  thynge  as  1  knowe. 

b.  In  the  phrases  of  {free)  volunty^  of  ox  at  one^s 
{own)  volunty. 

(a)  c  140s  Lyiw.  Compl.  Bl.  Knt.  399  The  whiche.. Of 
volunte,  withoute  more  Irespas,  Myn  accusurs  hath  taken 
vnto  grace.  I4a6 —  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  23031  The  space  of 
xxxix  ycre  I  was  bound  of  volunte,  to  obedience,  c  1430  — 
Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  79  The  kyng. .That. .Into  a  vir- 
gyns  wombe  immaculate,  Descendid . .  of  fre  volunte. 

ib)  c  1407  Lvtx;.  Reson  -V  Sens.  4453  Thow  sholdest  chese 
here  tabyde..Of  thin  ovne  volunte,  Sylb  thou  hast  swich 
lyberte.  1459  Rolls  0/  Parlt.  V.  347/1  This  that  I  here 
have  promitted  and  sworn,  procedeth  of  myne  owne  desire 
and  fre  volunte.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  iii.  3  Of  my 
most  hyest  and  mytyest  wolunte.  I  woll  it  be  knowyn  to  al 
J»e  word  vnyversal.  1508  Fisher  7  Penit.  Fs.  cxxx.  Wks. 
(1876)  330  Almyghty  god  of  his  owne  voluntary  wyll 
and  gracyoiu  volunty.. redemed  vs.    1533  Bellenden Z.<v^ 
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111.  xii.  (S.T.S  )  I.  295  pis  lulius,  of  his  fre  volunte  &  bene- 
volence, remittit  certane  thingis  to  J>e  lugement  of  pepill. 

(c)  14x6  LvoG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr,  20335  Bothe  to  shetie  and 
ek  vnclose  And  as  hym  lyst,  for  to  dyspose  At  ther  owne 
volunte.  c  1450  Merlin  iii.  58  They  shall  neuer  haue  power 
over  me  at  her  volunte.  1461  Rolls  0/ Parlt.  V.  492/1  The 
same  Letteres  Patentes..to  endure  and  be  of  force.. at 
our  pleasure  and  voluntie. 

t  Volupe.  Obs.-^  [app.  a.  L.  volup  with  plea- 
sure ;   but  perh.  a  misprint  for  z/i7/«//.]    =VoLUPT. 

1669  Address  Vng.  Gentry  Eng.  38  It  becomes  manna  to 
all  the  guests  by  yielding  the  last  he  put  upon  it,  and  he 
may  easily  be  understood  to  have  the  volupe  of  his  palat 
extended  in  all  theirs. 

t  Voluper.  Obs.  Forms  :  4-5  voluper(e,  5 
-peer,  6  veluper;  5  voly-,  volipere,  voly-, 
wolyper,  wulpere.  [a.  AF.  volupier  (Gower), 
f.  OF.  voluper  {voleper,  veloper^  etc),  to  wrap  up : 
see  Envelop  z*.  OF.  envelopeur  occurs  (in  1361) 
in  a  similar  sense.]  A  form  of  head-dress  worn 
especially  by  women  ;   a  kerchief. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Miller's  T.  55  The  tapes  of  her  white 
voluper  Were  of  the  same  suyte  of  hir  coler.  —  Reeve^s  T. 
383  Whan  she  gan  the  white  thyng  espye,  She  wende  the 
clerk  hadde  wered  a  volupeer.  14..  Voc.  in  Wi'.-Wiilcker 
569  Cnlamaudrum,  a  volupere.  c  1440  Protiip.  Parv.  512/1 
Volypere,  kerche,  teristrum^  caliendrum.  c  1475  Fict. 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  ■J76/2-J  Hoc  caliandrum^  a  wulpere. 
1483  Cath.  Angl,  404/1  A  volyper,  caliendum.  155a  in  Rep. 
MSS.  Ld.  Middleion{i<)i\)  ^o^  For  a  hede  lace  and  veluper 
for  Mris.  Margarett..xij  d. 

tVolupt.  Obs,  rare,  [ad.  OF.  volupte  or  L. 
voluptas  :  see  Volupty.]  Pleasure.  hX^oattrib.^ 
sensuous. 

14. ,  Trevisa's  Barik.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxxix.  (Bodl.  MS.),  In 
J>e  lyuour  is  \>e  place  of  volupt.  i$ZzIbid,  viii.  xxvi.  131/1 
In  mans  body  he  disposeth  to  fairenesse,  volupt  and  lyking. 
158s  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  11.  xxi.  59  [They 
frequent  the  baths]  aswel  for  their  volupt  pleasure  as  bodily 
health,  c  1590  J.  Stewart  Poems  (S.T.S.)  II.  205  It  is  the 
bontie  of  ane  mychtie  spreit,  Vith  monie  guidlie  qualiteis 
repleit  In  vincusing  voluptis  ewell  and  vaine. 

t  Voluptable,  a.  Obs.-°  [ad.  L.  (ante- 
classical  and  late)  voluptabilis,  f.  voluptas  VoL- 
UPTY.]     (See  quots.)     Hence  Volup tableness. 

16*3  CocKERAM  I,  Voluptable,  which  brings  pleasure.  1656 
Blount  Glossogr.^  Voluptable^  which  brings  pleasure,  plea- 
surable, that  causeth  delight.  1717  Bailey  (vol.  II),  Volup- 
tablencsst  Delightfulness. 

t  Voluptary.  Obs.-^  [ad.  L.  voluptdri-us,  f, 
voluptas  pleasure.]     =  Voluptuary  sb, 

1599  B.  JoNSON  Cyntkias  Rev.  v.  iv,  Hed.  An  excellent 
confection.     Cri.  And  most  worthie  a  tiue  voluptarie. 

Volupte(e,  variants  of  Voluptv. 
tVolnpteous,  a.    Obs,    Also  -ious.     [Altera- 
tion of  Voluptuous  a,,  probably  after  volupte{e 

VOLUPTY.]      Voluptuous. 

1513  More  Rich.  Ill  {1883)  70  He  set  his  volupteous  plea- 
sure Defore  his  honor.  156a  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  57  b,  The 
vnstedfastnes.  .and  wickednes  of  volupteous  de.site.  1596 
Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  242  False  hariednes, 
volupteous  litherie,  and  al  kynd  of  Viciousness. 

Hence  f  Volnpteoasness.    Obs. 

iSj6  Tindale  Jas.  iv.  3  Youre  volupteousnes  that  rayneth 
inyoure  members,  a  1548  Hall  Chrott.^  Edw.  V,  3  b,  A 
private  mannes  fantesy  or  volupteousnesse.  1559  W.  Cun- 
ningham Cosniogr.  Glasse  83  There  be  some  that  suppose. . 
Paradise,  to  be  situated  vnder  th'  Equinoctiall,  as  a  place  of 
pleasure,  voluptiousnes,  voide  of  Alteration,  and  contrary 
qualities.  159(5  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot,  II.  91 
To  satisfie  the  volupteousnes  of  the  ryche. 

t  Voluptibility.  Obs.  rare,  [Cf.  VoLDPT- 
ABLE  a.]     Voluptuousness. 

1631  J.  Done  Polydoron  28  The  Stoickes  and  Pharises 
[held]  that  by  voluptibility  [/*77«/^rf-ii!lity]  heere,  wee  lost 
the  future  ioyes  of  the  other  life.  X633  -*  Hist.  Stptuagint 
129  To  the  end  that  peiseuering  in  that  manner,  you  .shall 
.  .iihewe  your  selfe  inuiolable  against  all  VoluptibiUties. 

Voluptie,  variant  of  Volupty  Obs. 

Volupti'fic,  a,  rare-°.  [ad.  late  L.  voluptific- 
«j.]    'Making  pleasure  or  delight' (Bailey,  1721). 

Voluptua'rian,  sb.  or  a.  [f.  next  +  -iAN.] 
c=  next. 

1870  TinsUys  Mag.  XXIV.  53  The  feeblest  and  least  re- 
putable of  his  brothers,  the  voluptuarian  Joseph. 

Voluptuary  (v(3fiz7'pti«,ari),  so.  and  a.  [ad. 
L.  volupt uariuSy  post-classical  form  of  voluptdri" 
us  Voluptary,  f.  voluptas  pleasure,  Volupty.  Of. 
K.  voluptuaire  adj.] 

A.  sb.  One  who  is  addicted  to  sensuous  plea- 
sures; one  who  is  given  up  to  indulgence  in 
luxury  or  the  gratification  of  the  senses ;  a  sybarite. 

a  1610  Healey  Cebes  (1656)  126  Here  are  professed 
voluptuaries  also.  1647  R,  Stapvlton  Juvenal  i-^  His  very 
name  signifies  a  favouier  of  learning,  and  (as  it  appeares 
by  this  allusion)  it  may  likewise  signifie  a  voluptuary. 
x668  Bp.  Hopkins  Serm.^  Vanity  (1685)  47  The  most 
artiticial  voluptuaries  have  always  allowed  themselves  an 
intermission  in  their  pleasures,  to  recruit  nature,  and  sharpen 
their  sensual  desires,  a  1734  North  Lives  (1826)  I.  314  He 
was  a  great  voluptuary,  and  companion  of  tlie  higli  couit 
rakes.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  ^  F.  vi.  I.  149  A  rational  volup- 
tuary adheres  with  invariable  respect  to  the  temperate  dic- 
tates of  nature.  1819  Scott  Ivauhoe  xxix.  The  admiration 
which  her  charms  excited,  when  accident  threw  her  into  the 
power  of  that  unprincipled  voluptuary.  1840  Carlylb 
Heroes  ii.  (1858)  238  We  shall  err  widely  if  we  consider  this 
man  as  acommon  voluptuary,  intent  mainly  on  base  enjoy- 
ments. 1869  ^lcLAR^:N  Servi,  Ser.  11.  vii.  126  Remember 
that  this  cruel  voluptuary  is  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel. 
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irtmsf,  X85J  Mrs.  Stowe  UhcU  Tom^s  C.  xv.  138  St. 
CUre,  who  was  in  his  heart  a  poetical  voluptuary^  smiled  as 
Miss  Ophelia  made  her  remark  on  his  premises, 

B.  adj.    Of,   pertaining   to,    characterized    by, 
sensuous  or  luxurious  pleasures, 

i6o§  Bacos  Adv.  Leatyu  11.  x.  §  13  The  Arts  which  florish 
..wlulo-ertueisin  declination,  are  voluptuarie  :.  .with  Arts 
voluptuarie,  I  couple  practises  locularie.  1609  Holland 
Amm.  Marcell.  Esb,  l-eading  a  wanton  and  voluptuary 
life.  »66a  Hibbert  Body  Divinity  i.  308  Art  is  twofold,  of 
X.  Body.  3.  Soul.  Either  i.  Cosmetick,..2.  Medicinal.  ..3, 
Athletick,. .+  Voluptuary.  1779  Johssos  L,  /*.,  King  r  8 
He  did  not  love,  .any  kind  of  business  which  interrupted 
his  voluptuary  dreams. 

Volu'ptuatey  v,    rare,     [f.  Voluptu-ous  a.] 

1.  tram.  To  make  luxurious  and  pleasant. 

1661  Ff.ltham  Resoh'cs  11.  xliv.  270  'Tis  watching  and 
labour,  that  voluptuates  repose  and  sleep. 

2.  intr.  To  delight  voluptuously  ;  to  luxuriate. 

1836  Kew  Monthly  Mag.  XLVII.  143  The  eye  voluptu- 
ates, if  I  may  coin  a  word,  on  peach,  and  almond,  and 
orange  blossoms. 

VolU'ptuize,  V.  rare"^.  [Cf.  prec.  and  -ize.] 
intr,  =a  prec  2. 

1831  Trelawny  ^^p.  Younger  SonW.  136  If  you  would 
voluptuize  in  the  full  luxuriance  of  its  perfect  flavour. 

Voluptuosity  (vJnrpti«^*sTti).  Now  rare  or 
Obs,  Forms :  4-6  voluptuosite  (5  -itee,  5-6  -yte, 
6  -ytee),  5-6  voluptuositie  (5  -itye),  7-  volup- 
tuosity. [a.  OF.  voluptuosiU  (=  Sp.  voluptuos- 
idad,  Pg.  -idade)j  or  ad.  med.L.  volupiuositas^  f. 
L.  voluptu5s-us  :  see  next]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  voluptuous ;  voluptuousness. 

a  1380  St,  Augustine  741  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878) 
74  But  J>at  paas  is  voluptuosite.  1390  Gower  Conf.  III.  280 
Thurgh  sotie  and  thurgh  nycete,  Of  his  voluptuosite  He 
s(>areth  no  condicion  Of  ken  ne  yit  religion.  1431-50  tr. 
/^/]f(/ie«  (Rolls)  111.  349  Thei  scholde  notjiiTe  theire  myndes 
to  voluptuosite,  hut  to  theire  doctrine,  c  1440  Alpk.  Tales 
gg  Epicurus,.. if  all  he  was  a  sewer  of  voluptuosite,., 
neuer-t>e-Ies  he.  .said,  J»at  appyls  &  o|>er  vile  meatis  sulde 
be  vsid.  1483  Caxtom  Cato  I  ij.  Thou  oughtest  to  flee 
dronkeship,  and  lechery  and  al  her  volupluosites.  1515 
BAStciAt  £g/oges  ii.  (1570)  B  iv/2  Voluptuositie  Will  haue  of 
dishes  chaunge  &  diwersitie.  c  1520 — -Jugtirth  (1557)  44 
This  discorde  and  takyng  of  parties  bytwene  them-.be^an 
amonge  them.,  by  superfluous  habundance  of  richesse, 
voluptuosite,  and  of  other  worldely  delectations,  a  1678 
WooDHEAD  Hol^  Living  (168SJ  113  The  same  action,  that 
now  is  lawful,  if  coniiuued,  presently  becomes  unlawful 
(as.. particular  anfection,  into  concupiscence;  recreations, 
into  voluptuosity). 

Voluptuous  (v<?l»*pti«iOs),  a.  Also  5  volup- 
tuouse,  -tuose,  Sc.  woluptous.  [ad.  OF,  (also 
mod.F.)  vo/uptiteux,  -euse  (  =  Sp.  andPt;.  voluptti- 
osOj  It.  volutttioso)^  or  L,  voitiptuostis  (Pliny,  etc.), 
f,  voluptas  pleasure,  Voluptv,    Cf.  Volupteous  a.'\ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  derived  from,  resting  in, 
characterized  by,  gratification  of  the  senses,  es]>. 
in  a  refined  or  luxurious  manner ;  marked  by  indul- 
gence in  sensual  pleasures ;  luxuriously  sensuous  : 

a.  Of  desires  or  appetites. 

tf  1374  Chaucer  Troyiusvt,  1573  Love  ne  drof  yow  nought 
to  don  this  dede.  But  lust  voluptuous,  and  cowarde  dreclc. 
c  1407  LvDG,  Reson  <5-  Sens.  4714  To  soioume  in  the  Erbere 
..Oonly  ordeyned  for  delyte  And  voluptuouse  appetyte. 
1491  Caxton  Vitas  Pair.  {W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  i.  5/1  1  his 
techith  us  our  sauyour  for  to  kepe  us  from  voluptuous 
desyres.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  82  b,  Abstyn- 
CDce  from  the  carnall  voluptuous  appetyte  of  the  flesshe. 
^1540  in  Prance  Addit.  Karr.  Pop.  Plot  (1679)  36  The  sup- 
porters of  our  voluptuose  and  Carnal  Appetite.  1697  South 
Serm.  I.  32  God.. has  corrected  the  Boundlessness  of  his 
Voluptuous  desires,  by  stinting  his  strengths,  and  contract- 
ing his  Capacities.  1796  Morse  ^wrr.  Geog.W.  546  (Danc- 
ing girls,  who]  communicate,  by  a  natural  contagion,  the 
most  voluptuous  desires  to  the  beholders. 

b.  Of  pleasure  or  pleasurable  sensations. 

c  1407  LvoG.  Reson  ^  Sens.  2022  Venus. .  goddesse  is  of  al 
plesaunce.  Of  lust,  and  fleshly  appetyte,  And  of  voluptuous 
delyte.  1603  Knoi.les //«/.  Turks  (1638)  242  Solyman.. 
lay  in  great  securitie,.  .passing  his  time  in  all  voluptuous 

f>leasure.  1663  S.  Patrick  Parab.  Pilgr.  xiv,  Because  I  be- 
icve  you  are  desiroiis  to  know,  how  they  receive  and  take 
in  those  voluptuous  enjoyments.  1756  BuriKB  Subl.  .5-  B.  i. 
V,  That  smooth  and  voluptuous  satisfaction  which  the 
assured  prospect  of  pleasure  bestows.  i8so  Shf.li.ey  Pro* 
meth.  Unb.  i.  426  If  tliou  might'.st  dwell  among  the  Gods  the 
while  Lapped  in  voluptuous  joy?  1869  J.  Phillips  VesuvA. 
loThelongvoIuptuousdream  came  to  a  startling  end.  1888 
Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  VI.  397/2  Excessive  voluptuous 
sensations  may  be  the  result  of  peripheral  or  central  causes. 
trans/.  1614  Donne  Lett.  (1651)  173  Out  of  a  voluptuous 
loathnesse  to  let  that  taste  go  out  of  my  mouth.  1815 
Shelley  Alastor  1 1  Spring's  voluptuous  pantings  when  she 
breathes  Her  first  sweet  kisses,  have  been  dear  to  me. 

C.  Of  modes  of  life  or  conduct. 

X43S-S0  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  yg  The  luffe  of  the  cuntre 
and  elegancy  voluptuous  deccyvide  his  grc'ous  labors.  X553 
Bbbnde  Q.  Curtius  x.  209  Hauing  in  these  and  suche  other 
like  voluptuous  vanities  consumed  a  great  part  of  the  trea- 
sure, a  X578  LiNDESAY  (Pilscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.) 
I.  83  They  subornit  him  quyitlte  to  dissobediencc,  . .  for 
by  it  they  thocht  they  had  ane  woluptous  Kfe.  1583 
Bible  (Genev.)  2nd  Alpk.  Direct.^  Voluptuous  liuing,  one 
of  the  thomes  that  choke  the  worde.  x6oo  Holland 
Lwy  XXXVI.  ii.  925  The  very  souldiours  were  let  loose  and 
given  over  to  take  voluptuous  waies.  1634  W,  Tirwhyt  tr. 
Balzac's  Lett.  211  Heas easily  surmounteth  all  his  volup* 
taous  iiregularities,  ai  he  doth  liis  most  violent  revels.  1685 
Otway  IVindsar  Castle  j-24  The  Priests  who  humble  Temp - 
ranee  should  profess.  Sought  silken  Robes  and  fat  voluptu- 
ous Ease,    a  1734  North  Lives  (1836)  II,  95  By  his  volup- 
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tuous  unthinking  course  of  life  he  ran  in  debt.  1809  W. 
Irving  Knickerb.  (1861)  75  'Ihe  gallant  warrior  starts  from 
soft  repose,  from  golden  visions,  and  voluptuous  ease.  1817 
Shelley  Cfw^^awZ/rtiv,  Tiie  breath  of  summer  nii;hi.  Which 
..suspends  my  soul  in  its  voluptuous  flight.  1838TH1RL- 
wall  Greece  xxxviii.  V,  29  A  man  of  voluptuous  habits,  who 
desired  power  as  an  instrument  of  sensual  indulgence. 

d.  Of  fare  or  feasting. 

x^^Exltort.  in  /*Wz'./'raj'tfrj(i_85i)  569  Wholesome  absti- 
nence., from  all  delicious  living  in  voluptuous  fare.  1585 
I.UPTON  Thous.  Notable  Th.  {1675)  77  Cleopatra,  the  last 
Queen  of  Egypt,.. did  drink  one  so  voluptuous  a  draught 
as  never  any  did  before.  1638  Penkethman  Artach,  K,  3 
Excessive  consumption  and  abuse  of  Wheat  and  other 
Victuals  in  voluptuous  Feasts.  1727  [Dorrington]  Philip 
Quarll  (1816)  14  These  provisions  being  somewhat  too 
voluptuous  for  an  hermit.  1759  B.  Martin  Nat.  Hist.  I.  78 
The  most  voluptuous Partof  Cookery.^  17^  Morse  Avter. 
Ceog.  II.  58^  That  dissolving  jelly  which  is  so  voluptuous 
a  rarity  at  European  tables. 

e.  Of  places. 

1687  A.  Lovell  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  i.  39  They  tell  a 
thousand  other  Fopperies  ofthis  voluptuous  Paradise.  x8>o 
Shelley /"rfTW^M.  Unb.  1.171  Foodlcsstoads  Within  volup- 
tuous chambers  panting  crawled.  183a  W.  Irving  Alham- 
bra  I.  4  A  soft  southern  legion,  decked  out  with  all  the 
luxuriant  charms  of  voluptuous  Italy.  1839  Thirlwall 
Greece  1.  VI.  227  The  arm>[  was  permitted  to  revel  for  some 
time  in  the  enjoyments  which  the  most  splendid  and  volup- 
tuous of  Eastern  cities  offered  in  profusion. 

2.  Addicted  to  sensual  pleasure  or  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  senses;  inclined  to  ease  and  luxury; 
fond  of  elegant  or  sumptuous  living. 

1 1440  6'«^(Z  7?£?w.  xviii.  333  (Add,  MS.),  The  voluptuous 
flessh,  that  bereth  the  fire  of  glotonye  and  lechery.  1577  tr. 
Bitllinger^s  Decades  UsQ2)  20  Voluptuous  and  daiiitie  louers 
of  this  world.. doo  without  any  fruiie  at  al  heare  Gods 
woide,  X594  T.  B.  La  Priviaud.  I^'r.  Acad.  11.  121  Our 
Lord  lesus  Christ  liimselfe,  who  was  neither  nice  nor  volup- 
tuous. 16x2  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  ii.  12  The  voliipiu- 
ous  person,  is  a  louer  of  his  pleasure  more  then  of  God. 
X638S1RT.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  240  The  poore  are  not 
so  voluptuous:  they  content  themselves  with  drie  ryce, 
herbs,  roots.  1670  Clarendon  Ess,  Tracts  (1727)  1B6  The 
lustful  and  voluptuous  Person,  who  sacritices  theStrength 
and  Vigour  of  his  Body  to  the  Rage  and  Temptation  of  his 
I'lood.  a  1734  North  Liz'es  (1826)  II.  411  'I'he  bey  was  a 
merry  fellow,  and,  like  other  voluptuous  Turks,  had  his 
buffoons  to  divert  him.  1783  Johnson  L^ett.  {17S8)  II.  298 
A  friend  of  mine,  wlio  courted  a  lady  of  whom  he  did  not 
know  much,  was  advised  to  see  her  eat,  and  if  she  was 
voluptuous  at  table,  to  forsake  her.  X838  Thirlwall  Greece 
II.  172  The  voluptuous  and  unwarlike  people  were  pro- 
tected by  impregnable  walls.  1848  Lyttqn  Harold  I.  i,  A 
large  building  that  once  had  belonged  to  some  voluptuous 
Roman. 

absol.  a  1680  Butler  Character's  (1908)  266  The  voluptu- 
ous  is  very  hard  to  be  pleas'd.  1682  V>vnriv.T  Rights  Princes 
v.  160  As  if  it  had  been  the  Rich  and  Voluptuous,  and  not 
the  Poor  and  the  Hungry,  i^a  Cluirac.  in  Anu.  Reg. 
13  His  high  relish  of  social  enjoyment  soon  brought  him 
into  request  with  the  voluptuous  of  all  ranks.  180a  Ceutl. 
Mag.  Jan.  3/1  To  the  ..  Splenetic — the  Voluptuous — the 
Petulant — and  the  Proud. 

trans/ a\Z%%  Shelley  Calderon  m.  56  And,  voluptuous 
Vine,  O  thou  Who  seekest  most  when  least  pursuing. , 

3.  Imparting  a  sense  of  delicious  pleasure;  sug- 
gestive of  sensuous  pleasures,  esp.  of  a  refined  or 
luxurious  kind, 

x8x6  Byron  Ch.  Har,  iii.  xxi.  And  when  Music  arose  with 
its  voluptuous  swell,  Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which 
spake  again.  x8ao  Hazlitt  Lect.  Dram.  Lit.  71  The  poet 
succeeds  less  in  the  voluptuous  and  effeminate  descriptions. 
1844  Lf.ver  T.  Burke  xli.  307  The  seigneur. .had. .mixed 
in  the  voluptuous  fascinations  of  the  period.  X877  Dowden 
Shaks.  Primer  vi.  87  The  voluptuous  moonlit  nights  are 
only  like  a  softer  day. 

b.  Suggestive  of  sensuous  pleasure  by  fulness 
and  beauty  of  form. 

1839  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  (1847)  H*  'o^  ^^  recognise  his 
spirit  in  the  sylvan  shades  and  voluptuous  forms  of  Albano 
and  Doinenichino.  1841  Macaulay  Ess.^  Hastings  (1851) 
649  There  appeared  the  voluptuous  charms  of  her  to  whom 
the  heir  of  tlie  throne  had  in  secret  plighted  his  faith.  1875 
JowETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  144  The  voluptuous  image  of  a 
Corinthian  courtezan.  1891  Farrar  Darkn.  ^  Dawn  xxvi, 
She  was  now  twenty-six,  but  had  lost  none  of  her  volup- 
tuous loveliness. 

trans/  185a  Tennyson  Ode  Wellington  208  He  shall  find 
the  stubborn  thistle  bursting  Into  glossy  purples,  which  out- 
redden  All  voluptuous  garden-roses. 

Voluptuously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a 
voluptuous  manner ;  so  as  to  gratify  or  indulge 
the  senses;  luxuriously;  sensually. 

X387-8  T.  U.SK  Test.  Love  ir.  x.  (5keat)  1,  iB  Heritykes, 
sayn  they,  chosen  lyf  bestial,  that  voluptuously  liven.  1549 
Latimer  4^A  Serm.be/.  Edw.  VI  (.Arb.)  128  To  eate  and 
drincke  in  the  forgetfulnes  of  goddes  cominaundement, 
voluptuously,  in  excesse  and  glotonnie.  160a  Fulbecke 
Pandects  78  The  people  of  Sodom  and  Goinorra  volup. 
tuously  mingling  ihemselues  with  the  women  of  the 
Moabites.  a  1639  W,  Whateley  Prototypes  ir.  xxvi.  (1640) 
SI  It  is  a  sin  to  live  voluptuously,  to  have  none  other  calling 
but  pastimes  and  vaine  sports.  1670  Milton  Hist.  Eng,  v. 
212  Alfred  enjoying  three  years  of  peace,  by  him  spent,  as 
his  manner  was,  not  idlely  or  voluptuously,  but  in  all 
vertuous  emploiments.  1749  Fielding  Tovt  Jones  xiii.  vi. 
The  Hopes  of  seeing  Sophia  at  the  iviasquerade,  on  which 
.  .he  had  voluptuously  feasted  during  the  whole  Day.  1786 
tr.  Betk/ortts  Vathek  82  Vathek  (voluptuously  reposed  in 
his  capacious  litter  upon  cushions  of  silk..)  was  soundly 
asleep.  1803  Wordsw.  Prelude  I.  251  Ah  !  better  far  than 
this,  to  stray  about  Voluptuously  through  fields  and  rural 
walks.  1857  I>!CKENs  Dorrit  1.  xx.  She.  .composed  herself 
voluptuously,  in  a  ne--t  ol  crimson  and  gold  cushions,  on  an 
ottoman.  1891  Farhar  Darkn.  ^  Dawn  xlv,  The  cool, 
well-shaded,  voluptuously-furnished  room. 


VOLUTA. 

VolU'ptuousuess.  -"^Iso  7  voluptousnes, 
-tusnesse,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The  quality  of 
being  voluptuous, 

1.  Addiction  to  sensuous  pleasures;  indulgence  in 
pleasure  and  luxury. 

1508  Fisher  7  Pcnit.  Ps.  vi,  Wks.  (1876)  11  Our  prophete 
..ferynge  to  otfende  almyghty  god,  syth  that  afoie  tyine 
he  was  ouercomen  by  his  owne  voluptuoiisnesse.  1531  Tin- 
IJALE  Expos,  J  John  (1537)  48  Some  call  themselues  dead, 
which  lyue  in  all  voluptuousncsse.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  56  b,They  take  your  goodsand  spende  them  wickedly 
in  pride,  riot  and  voluptuousnes.  1614  Purchas  Pilgrim- 
age  IV.  V.  (ed.  2)  365  As  their  Hues  were  burthened  with 
voluptuousnesse,  so  they  prepared  for  their  deaths.  1638 
Sir  T,  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  340  They  delight  excessively 
in  all  sorts  of  games  and  volupluousnesse._  a  1701  Maund- 
RELL  Journ,  Jerus.  (1721)  122  No  place  in  the  World  can 
promise  the  Beholder  at  a  distance  greater  voluptuousness. 
178a  Priestley  Corrupt.  Chr,  II.  x.  275  Complaints  of 
their  voluptuousness  are  without  end,  iBia  G.  Chalmers 
Dom.  Econ,  Gt.  Brit,  329  We  became  more  luxurious,  and, 
as  our  voluptuousness  increased,  our  industry  diminished. 
i860  Adler  Prov,  Poet.  xv.  328  The  man  who  was  tormented 
by  voluptuousness  was  declared  incapable  of  love,  1873 
Hamerton  Inteil.  Li/e  v.  i.  J70  Men  of  the  English  race 
aie  often  grandly  strong  in  resistance  to  every  form  of 
voluptuousness. 

personi/  1603  J.  Davies  (Heref.)  Extasie  Wks.  (Grosart) 
I.  91/1  In  summe  shee  was  such  as  Voluplusnesse  With  all 
her  coulors  cannot  well  expresse.  1639  N.  N.  tr.  Du  Bosq's 
Compl.  IVoman  1. 15  There  are  more  who  haunt  the  Schoole 
of  Voluptousnes,  then  that  of  vertue. 

trans/  tj6S  IVoman  0/ Honor  111.  24^1  I  could  with  great 
voluptuousness  of  scorn  have  spit  in  his  face. 

b.  The  quality  of  expressing  voluptuous  ideas. 

1873  SvMONDS  Grk.  Poets  v.  129  The  voluptuousness  of 
/Eolian  poetry  is  not  like  that  of  Persian  or  Arabian  art. 

2.  Luxuriance,  luxury,  or  refinement  tending  to 
gratify  the  senses  or  to  impart  sensuous  pleasure. 

x6sa  Heylin  Cosmogr.  111.  11  The  Countrey  very  plen- 
tiful! of  all  manner  of  fruites,  even  unto  voluptuousnesse. 
1739 SHELVocKE^r////fr>'V. 354  Hecelebrated  theDecennia 
with  new  Sorts  of  Games,  with  a  new  Kind  of  Pomp,  and 
with  the  most  exquisite  Voluptuousness.  xSoo  S.  &  Ht. 
Lee  Canterb.  T.  IV.  ^80  The  species  of  rustic  voluptuous- 
ness his  garden  otherwise  afforded.  183a  Lytton  Eugene  A. 
I.  vi,  Softened  by  the  quiet  beauty  and  voluptuousness 
around  him,  Walter's  thoughts  assumed  a  more  gentle  dye. 
1893  E.  F.  Howe  in  Voice  (N.  Y.)  21  Sept.,  We  have,  .the 
desert  brought  into  voluptuousness  by  the  development  of 
great  irrigation  enterprises. 

t  VoluptuOUSty.  Obs.  In  4  -ouate,  -oste,  5 
-ostee.  [f.nsprec. +  -TY.  Cf,  ohs.F,vo/uptuei/seU.^ 

=  VoLUrTUOSITY. 

1388  WvcLiF  £"££:/.  xi.  10  Waxende  age  and  voluptuouste 
ben  veyn.  1388  —  Jer.  xxii.  28  Whether  [is  he]  a  vessel 
withoute  al  voluptuoste?  £  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  4243 
5e  sold  joye  eternale  for  vayne  voluptuosteel 

fVolupty.  Obs,  Korms:  4-6  volupte(e,  6 
voluptie,  6-  volupty.  [a.  OF.  volupie  (mod.F. 
volupti)^  or  ad,  L,  volupiat-^  voluptas  pleasure. 
Cf.  VoLUPT.]  Pleasure,  delight,  Freq,  (esp,  in 
earlier  use)  in  pi. 

(rt)  £:  1380  WvcLiF  Sel.  Wks,  II.  380  So  volupteis  and 
rj'chesse  of  [jc  worlde  inaken  )^\  to  be  loved.  138a  —  Titus 
ill.  3  We  weren  sum  tyme  vnwyse,  vnbileueful,  errin^e,  and 
seruynge  to  desyris,  and  dyuerse  voluptees.  c  1450  tr.  De 
Imitatione  11,  x.  52  Spiritual  consolacions  pas^.it>  all  t« 
delices  of  J>e  worlde,  &  all  flesshly  voluptes.  1483  Caxton 
Cato  7  b,  Seneque  sayth  that  by  voluptees  ■  and  excesse 
comen  foure  cuylles.  1540  Hyruh  tr.  Vivcs'  Instr.  Chr. 
Wom.  (1592)  Cj,  It  is  so.  because  they  bee  ever  among 
volupiies  &  pleasures,  &  banketing.  1541  Paynell  Catiline 
xlii.  68  b,  Syth  ye  at  home  giue  your  selfes  to  volupties 
and  pleasures. 

{J})  X38a  WvcLiF  Ezek,  xxxi.  g  AUe  the  trees  of  voluptee 
[1388  lustl,  that  veren  in  paradise  of  Goti,  sueden  hym. 
1508  Fisher  7  Penit.  Ps.  xxxviii.  Wks.  (1S76)  55  Whan 
Adam  was  set  in  paradyse  a  place  of  grete  pleasure  volupty 
&  rest.  isa6  Pilgr.  Per/  (W.  de  W.  1531)  232  To  haue  the 
fruicyon,  that  is  full  volupte  &  pleasure  of  y*  same,  is^a 
Udall  Erasm.  Apopli,  137  For  that  the  same  caused  in 
deede.. delicious  pleasure  &  voluptee.  1716  Bolingbroke 
Re/,  on  Exile  (1752)  ^y$note^  The  doctrine  of  volupty 
taught  by  Epicurus,  ciyya  —  Eragm,  Wks.  1777  V.  402,  I 
will  crayon  out  a  picture  m  imitation  of  those  Cleanthes  used 
to  draw  when  he  disputed  against  the  partizans  of  volupty. 
1799  W,  Taylor  in  Kobberds  Mem.  (1843)  I-  251  His  poems 
are  the  sweetest  blossoms  of  the  rose-garden  of  volupty. 

personi/  c  1590  J.  Stewart  Poems  (S,T.S.)  II.  206  Dame 
voluptie  vith  proud  pernicious  spreit. 

ilVoluta  (v^li/rta).  Arch.  Obs,  [L.  volfifa 
scroll,  properly  fern,  of  voIutuSi pa.  pple.  of  volvere 
to  turn.  In  later  use  also  from  It.  voluia  (Sp.  and 
Pg.  volutd)^  of  the  same  origin.]    =  Volute  ^-(5.  i. 

1563  Shute  Archit.  D  ij,  The  Abacus,  that  lieth  vpon 
Voluta,  is. .flat  like  to  a  trencher.  1598  R.  Havdocke  tr. 
Lomazzo  i.  93,  9  partes  and  an  halfe  :  whereof  one  and  an 
halfe  makes  abacus,  and  the  other  8  downwards  make  voluia 
or  the  sciowle  M.  1634  Wotton  Archit.  in  Reliq,  (1651) 
231  The  Capitall  dressed  on  each  side,  not  much  unlike 
womens  Wires,  in  a  spirall  wreathing,  which  they  call  the 
Ionian  Voluta.  1664  Evf.lvn  tr.  Frearfs  Archit.  13S  The 
Voluta,  or  as  we  tearm  it  properly  enough,  the  Scroul,.  .is 
the  principal,  and  only  appropriate  member  of  the  Ionic 
Capitel  in  imitation  of  afemal  (Drnament.  1711  W.  Suther- 
land Shipbuild,  Assist.  6  Cupolo's,  Pilasttrs,  Voluta's, 
Columnsin  several  noble  St ructuies.  j7isLeoni  Palladia's 
Archit.  (1742)  I.  19  The  hollow,  .of  the  Voluta  is  even  with 
the  body  of  the  Column.  1753  Hogarth  Anal.  Beauty  ii. 
17  The  scroll  or  \oluta,  gradually  lessening  to  its  center. 

trans/  1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Gard.  Cyrus  iii.  57  In  the 
parts  thereof  \sc.  of  plants]  we  finde  Heliacall  or  spiral! 
roundles,  voluta's,  conical  bections,  ■.  and  frustrums  of 
Archimedes. 


VOLUTATE. 

tVolutate,  V.  Obsr^  [ad.  L.  voluidt-,  ppl. 
stem  of  volfttdre  to  roll  or  wallow.]     (See  quot.) 

1613  CocKERAM  I,  Volntate,  to  wallow  vp  and  downe. 

Volutation  v^'('l'"t/' J^n).  ?0^j.  [ad.  L.  z;^/«- 
tdtion-^  volutdtio^  noun  of  action  f.  volutdre  (see 
prec),  f.  vol  fit-.,  volvire  to  roll.] 

1.  The  action  of  rolling  or  causing  to  roll ;  revo- 
lution combined  with  progression. 

£'1610  Sir  C.  Hevdon  Astroi,  Disc.{i6so)  ^2  For  whatsoever 
movetli  another,  it  doth  it  either  by  impulsion,  attraction, 
volutation,  or  vection.  1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Card.  Cy?^ts 
iii.  53  Every  globular  Figure  placed  upon  a  plane,  in  direct 
volutation,  returns  to  the  first  point  of  contaction.  1665 
Glanvill  De/.  Van.  Dogtn.  47  In  Volutation  the  whole 
circumference  moves  by  a  motion  both  progressive  and 
circular ;  but  the  centre  by  the  progressive  only.  1755 
JojrNSON,  To  roll.,  to  move  any  thing  by  volutation,  or  suc- 
cessive application  of  the  different  parts  of  the  surface,  to 
the  ground. 

b.  Applied  to  the  motion  of  liquids  or  sound. 

1640  Bp.  Reynolds  Passions  xxi.  220  In  the  Sea  when  a 
storme  is  over,  there  remaines  still  an  inward  working  and 
volutation.  167X  R.  Bohun  Wind  192  When  as  the  voluta- 
tion of  the  waves  so  often  changes  the  Superficies  of  the 
water.  1692  Ray  Disc.  ii.  v,  (1693)  205  The  ebullition  and 
volutation  of  the  melted  Materials.  1713  Debham  Phys. 
Theol.  IV.  iii.  120  But  being  hard,  and  curiously  smooth  and 
tortuous,  sounds  find  an  easy  passage,  with  a  regular 
Volutation  and  Refraction.  ^ 

o.  The  action  of  rolling  or  turning  over  in  a 
prostrate  position  ;  wallowing.     Alsoy^. 

1655  Vaughan  Silex  Scint.  1,  Pref.  (1858)  6  A  constant 
sensual  Volutation  or  wallowing  in  impure  thoughts  and 
scurrilous  conceits.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Sysf.  i.  iii.  §  37. 
161  Not  only  our  nictations,  .when  we  are  .awake,  hot  also 
our  nocturnal  volutations  in  sleep,  are  performed  with  very 
little  or  no  consciousness.  17*1  Bailey,  Volutation,  a  roll- 
ing, tunibting,  or  wallowing. 

2.  yf^.  (See  quots.) 

1623  CocKERAM  I,  Volutation,  a  tossing  in  the  minde. 
1649  J.  H.  Motion  to  Pari.  Adz<.  L.earn.  35  Considering 
the.  .activity  of  his  understanding,  and  the  strange  voluta- 
tions of  his  affaires.  1806  H.  K.  White  Let.  to  R.  IK.  A. 
i8  Au§ ,  If.  these  ^ethereal,  aeronautical^  mathematical 
volutations  should  displease  you,  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
ami^  to  saunter  a  few  weeks  on  the  site  of  Troy, 

Volute  (vdliT/t),  sb.  [ad.  L.  voiiita  Voluta, 
or  a.  F.  volute  from  the  same  source.] 

1.  Arch.  A  spiral  scroll  forming  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  the  Ionic  capital  and  employed  also  in 
those  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders. 

16^  Phillips  (ed,  5),  Volute,  a  part  of  the  Capital  of  the 
lonick,  Compraund,  and  Corinthian  Order.  1738  Chambers 
Cycl.  S.V.,  There  are  also  eight  angular  Volutes  in  the 
Corinthian  Capital.  1753  Phtl.  Trans.  XLVIII.  34  On  the 
top  is  an  apex,  with  a  volute  on  each  side.  1789  Smyth  tr. 
Altirich's  Archit.  (1818)  t,6  The  volutes  of  the  capital  were 

Generally  by  the  ancients  made  elliptic.  1813  P.  Nicholsom 
^ract.  Build.  377  To  produce  tiraceful  effects  in  the  foliage 
and  contour  of  the  volutes.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  gf  It. 
Jsl.  1.  174  Complete  Doric  fronts,  w'ith  volutes  and  otiier 
decorations  foreign  to  the  order.  1879  Baring-Gould 
Germany  II.  344  The  English  capital  was  circular;  the 
volute  disappeared  at  once. 

2.  A  spiral  conformation ;  a  convolution,  twist, 
or  tarn  ;  a  thing  or  part  having  a  spiral  form. 

1756  in  Shenstone's  Wks.  (1793)  I.  p.  Ixiii,  The  smooth 
volutes  of  .Ammon's  horn.  1769  Falconer  Diet,  ATarine 
(1780),  Coffouille,  a  sort  of  volute  or  ornament.  1794  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXXV.  93  You- may  perceive  by  the  drawing  that 
they  do  not  take  such  beautiful  forms  and  volutes  as  a  fine 
dry  smoke  usually  does.  1851  Mavne  Reid  Scalp  Hunt. 
xxvii.  303  We  carefully  pare  off"  the  volutes  and  spikelets 
[of  the  cacti].  1885  E.  J.  Payse  in  Grove  Diet.  A/us.  IV. 
286  The  carving  of  the  volute,  and  the  double  grooving  of 
its  back,  ate  among  the  most  difficult  branches  of  t  he  violin- 
maker's  art.  1895  Hoffman  Begin.  IVriting  129  Near  the 
top  of  these  are  short  volutes  or  commas,  similar  in  type  to 
the  speech  or  voice  commas. 

attrib.  1875  Knicht  Diet.  Meek.  2714/2  Volute-coui' 
passes,  a  draftsman's  compasses  in  which  the  legs  are 
gradually  expanded,  so  as  to  trace  a  spiral. 

3.  The  spiral  shell  of  a  gastropod  of  the  genus 
Voluta\  also,  the  animal  itself. 

"7S3  Chambers*  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v..  The  Volute,  variegated 
with  two  reticulated  zones  1775  Phil.  Trans.  LXV.  238 
These  anemonies  had  been  found  on  old  volutes,  calk-d 
spindle-shells.  1835  Kikby  Hab.  ^  Inst.  Antm.  I.  ix.  ^^82 
"The^  cowries  are  said  to  have  eyes  exhibiting  both  itis  and 
pupil,  as  have  some  volutes.  1847  Ansteo  Anc.  World \\\. 
48  The  numerous  groups  of  flesh'cating  gasteropoda  (the 
murex,  the  cone,  the  volute,  the  cowry,  and  many  others). 
■874  J.  G.  Wood  Nat.  Hist.  657  When  young,  the  shell  is 
very  like  that  of  a  volute,  having  a  prominent  spire  .ind  a 
rather  wide-spreading  Up. 

Volute  (v(!ni«-t),  a.  [ad.  L.  volutus^  pa.  pple.  of 
volvfre  to  roll ;  or  attrib.  use  of  prec.  ]  Having  the 
form  of  a  volute ;  forming  a  spiral  curve  or  curves. 

Volute  spring,  ivheelf  are  described  by  Knight  Diet.  Meek. 
9714  '2  and  Suppl.  931/1. 

1845  Darwis  Voy.  Nat.  xiii.  288  .Another  was  killed  in  the 
act  of  carrying  to  its  hole  a  large  volute  shell.  1847  Leitch 
tr.  C.  O.  MGllet'sAnc.Art  §  108.  67  The  Corinthian  capital 
..was  unfolded  by  an  ingenious  combination  of  the  volute 
forms  of  the  Ionic  with  freer  and  richer  vegetable  orna- 
ments. 1859  Darwin  Orig.Spec.  vi.  (1872)  161  The  beauti- 
ful volute  and  cone  shells  of  the  Eocene  epoch.  1879 
PkEscoTT  Sfi.  Telephone  302  This  plate  has  a  volute  spiral 
groove  cut  in  its  surface. 

Comb.  i86a  Catal.  Internal.  Exhib.,  Brit.  II.  No.  6460, 
C.-i'.tsteel  tyres,  volute  spring  buffers. 

VolU'ted,  a.     [f.  as  prec.  -f--El).] 

1.  Spirally  twisted  or  grooved. 
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x8ox  Charlotte  Smith  Lett.  Solit.  Wand.  I.  39  A  table 
covered  with  green  plush,  the  voluted  legs  of  which  seemed 
to  have  been  produced  as  a  great  effort  of  art.  x8o6  Anna 
Seward  Lett.  (1811)  VI.  281  Its  voluted  wreaths  are  doubt- 
less in  the  natural  horn;  art  could  not  produce  them.  1856 
Blackw.  Mag.  XXXIX.  201  An  old  high. backed  arm  chair, 
its  voluted  oak  legs  and  framework  blackened  by  Time. 

2.  Arch.  Furnished  with  a  volute  or  spiral  scroll. 

18x0  Rudim.  Anc.  Archit,  15  (Jod.)  The  boldness  of  the 
voluted  capital  with  the  beauty  of  the  shaft  makes  it  eligible 
for  porticoes,  frontispieces,  entrances  to  houses,  etc.  a  1878 
SiK_G.  Scott  Led.  Archit.  (1879)  II.  302  The  voluted 
capital  was  an  accidental  introduction  from  the  East.  1887 
Pall  AlallG.  18  Aug.  14/1  This  thing,  with  its  huge  voluted 
buttresses, ..should  serve  as  a  warning  to  ail  who  contem- 
plate bridge  building. 

VolU'tiform,  a.  rare-^.  [f.  L.  valuta  Volute 
sb.  +  -(i)form.]     Shaped  like  a  volute, 

\%^1  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  447/1  Glabella.. Volutiform: 
the  spire  more  or  less  conic. 

Volution  (v^li«'j9n).  [f.  L.  volui-^  ppl.  stem 
of  volvhe  to  turn,  after  revolution^  etc.] 

1.  K  rolling  or  revolving  movement.     Also_;5^. 
x6io  J.  Mason  Turke  11.  iii.  E3,  This.. shall  conduct  him 

to  the  bed  of  Borgias;  amidst  whose  waking  plotts  &  state 
volutions,  the  amorous  youth  must  needs  be  hartyly  wel- 
come. 1741  H.  Urookk  Constnntia  804  Wks.  1789  I.  306  Vet 
these  the  inanimate  volution  keep.  And  roll  eliptic  thro'  the 
boundless  deep.  176a  Falconer  Shipwr.  11.  43  The  [water- 
spout's] swift  volution,  and  the  enormous  train,  Let  sages 
versed  in  nature's  lore  explain.  1819  Shellf-Y  Ess.  >\  Lett. 
(1852)  II.  216  To  bear  them  over  the  earth,  as  the  rapid  volu- 
tions of  a  tempest  have  the  ever-changing  trunk  of  a  water- 
spout. i83x  [Mary  Berry]  Soc.  Life  England  <$■  France  395 
The  artol  quickening. .the  motion  ofhis  heart  he  certainly 
possessed,  as  he  made  his  pulse  keep  pace  with  the  volutions 
of  the  divining  rod. 

2.  A  spiral  turn  or  twist ;  a  coil  or  convolution. 
175a  J.  Hill  Ilist.  Anim.  152  At  the  head  there  stands  a 

small  conic  clavicle,  formed  of  about  four  volutions.  1766 
Phil.  Trans,  Lyi.  208  'I'he  crane. .has  such  a  turning  of 
the  .-ispera  arteria  in  the  keel  of  thesternum ;  but  the  volution 
of  this  bird  is  round  within  the  bone.  X786  Ibid.  LXXVI. 
161  It  is  generally  coiled  up  into  four  volutions.  1843  Pos 
Marie  Roget  Wks.  1864  I.  220  Two  circular  excoriations, 
apparently  the  effect  of  ropes,  or  of  a  rope  in  more  than  one 
volution.  X854  S.  P.  Woodward  Afollusca  11.  ipi  Nida- 
mental  ribbon  rather  wide,  forming  a  spiral  coil  of  few 
volutions. 

3.  A  whorl  of  a  spiral  shell. 

S884  Proc,  Zool.  Soc.  262  Four  specimens  of  a  small 
Melania  were  collected .  .all  eroded  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
spire,  leaving  only  four  volutions  remaining. 

Volutite  (v(7-li«t3it).  Falaeont.  [f.  VoLUTE 
sb.  3  +  -ITE.]     A  fossil  volute. 

x8oa-3  tr.  Pallas's  Trav.  (1812)  I.  70  Whole  strata  full  of 
..  turbmates  ..,  as  well  as  single  volutites,  entalites,  and 
pieces  of  bone. 

Volutive,  obs.  variant  of  Volitive  a. 

Volu'tor.  rare.  [f.  L.  volitt-  :  cf.  Volution.] 
(See  quots.) 

x8s9  J.  Booth  {title).  Description  of  the  Volutor,  an 
Instrument  for  Describing  Spirals  and  Volutes.  x86a  Catal, 
Internal.  Exhib.,  Brit.  II.  No.  3920,  Volutors  for  tracing 
spiral  curves. 

VO'lutory,  a.  rare-\  [Cf.  prec  and  -ORY.] 
Revolving,  rolling. 

X839  Urk  Diet.  A  r/j2i8  This  second  roller  being  hardened, 
and  pl.iced  in  an  appropriate  volutory  press,  is  employed  to 
enur.ive-.the  whole  of  its  intended  pattern. 

Voluwe,  ME.  variant  of  Follow  v. 

liVolva  (vf7-lva).  Bot.  [L.  volva  (Pliny),  f. 
volvire  to  roll,  wrap.]  The  membranous  covering 
which  completely  encloses  many  fungi  in  the  early 
stage  of  growth. 

X753  Chambers'  Cycl.  SuppL,  Volva,  . .  a  membranous 
matter  surrounding  the  bases  of  many  of  the  fungi.  1784 
Phil.  Trans.  LXX 1 V.  423  This . .  vegetable  production  arises 
from  a  volva,  which  is  buried  six  or  eight  inches  deep  in 
dry  sandy  banks.  x8s6  Hesslow  Bot,  Terms  159  Ring,.. 
the  debris  left  round  the  stipes  of  some  agarics  by  the 
bursting  of  the  volva,  X874  Cooke  Fungi  28  In  Phalloidei 
the  hynienium  is  at  first  enclosed  withiii  a  sort  of  periUiuin 
or  universal  volva,  maintaining  a  somewhat  globose  or  egg. 
shape. 

Hence  Vo-lvate  a.    (In  recent  Diets.) 

t  Volve,  v.  Obs.  Also  5-7  volue,  [ad.  L. 
volvire  to  turn,  roll,  etc.,  or  obs.  F.  volver  (=  Sp. 
and  Pg.  volver f  It.  volvere,  volgere)  from  the  same 
source.] 

1.  intr.  To  turn  over,  to  roll. 

c  1480  HiiNKYSON  Fables,  Lyon  -V  Mouss  204(Bann.  MS.), 
Voluand  {v.r.  Welterand]  about  with  hiddouss  rowmissing, 
Quhyle  to,  quhyle  fro,  gif  he  mycht  succour  get. 

2.  trans.  To  turn  over  the  pages  of  (a  book). 
Also  absol.    (Cf.  Revolve  v.  5.) 

1513  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  Auth.  Pref.  2  Whan  this 
ymaginacyon  came  to  me,  I  volued,  tourned,  and  redde 
many  volumes  and  bokes,  conteyning  famouse  histories. 
i6a5  Darcie  Ann.  To  Rdr.,  1  sedulously  volued  and  re- 
uolued  Characters  of  Kings  and  Peers,  Letters,  Consulta- 
tions. 1638  R.  Chambkhlain  Noct.  Lucubrations  Ep.  Ded., 
Many..Peeces  of  learning  your  Worship  hath  volved  and 
revolved.  1677  P.  A.  Pre/.  Poem  in  Cary's  Chronol.,  Even 
so  our  studious  Kriend,  .is  intent  On  Books  and  Readinc, 
so  doth  chuse  and  pick,  Volve  and  Revolve,  and  finally  doth 
stick. 

3.  To  turn  over  in  the  mind  ;  to  consider, 
cisao  Barclay  yugurtka  (1557)  65b,  Somtyme  he  volued 

in  mynd  rather  to  subdue  hymselfe..than  to  begyne  war 
agayn.  x6x6  J.  Lane  Contn.  Sqr.'s  T.  iv.  257  Cambuscan 
..volvd,  revolvd,  in  diepe  perplexitie  How  to  fitt  love  and 
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iustice  remedie.  X760  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  vii.  xx,  I  have 
been  volving  and  revolving  in  my  fancy.. by  what  clean 
device  I  might.. modulate  them. 

Volvelle  (v^-lvel).  Obs.  txcllist.  Also  5-6 
j  volueU(e,  6  (9)  volvell.  [ad.  med.L.  volvella  ot 
volvellum,  app.  f.  volvire  to  turn.]  An  old  device 
consisting  of  one  or  more  movable  circles  sur- 
rounded by  other  graduated  or  figured  circles, 
serving  to  ascertain  the  rising  and  setting  oi  the 
sun  and  moon,  the  state  of  the  tides,  etc. 

14..  MS.Ashmole  igi  fol.  199  The  Rewle  of  the  Voluelle. 
Now  folowi|>  here  l^e  voluelle  that  sum  men  clepen  a 
lunarie.  c  1440  Astron.  Cnl.  (.\IS.  Ashm.  391),  Now  folowil> 
J>e_thrid  table  \>^  is  cleepid  a  voluelle  or  a  lunary.  xgoi  in 
Kingsford  Chron.  Lond.  (1905)  239  A  Costlew  pagent  wt  a 
volvell  by  the  whicli  the  xii  signes  moved  aboute  the 
Zodiak..and  ouer  that  voluell  Sat,  in  a  stage  or  pynnacle, 
Raphaell  the  Arch  angell.  xsa3  Skklton  Garl.  Laurel 
1517  He  turnyd  his  tirikkis,  his  voluell  ran  fast,  a  1519  — 
Sp.  Parrot  137  Tholomye  and  Haly  were  cunnyng  and 
wyse  In  the  volvell,  in  the  quadrant,  and  in  the  astroloby. 
1843  in  Dyce  Wks.  Skelton  II.  336  A  curious  description  of 
the  volvell,  with  directions  for  its  use.  X865  Athenxum  18 
Feb.  233/2  One  volvelle  and  an  accompanying  table  do  the 
work  quickly  enough.  1884  Alanch.  Exam.  16  Sept.  6/2  A 
curious  Kalender,  with  an  astronomical  volvelle  of  which 
the  stylus  had  been  preserved. 

Vo'lvent,  ppl.  a.  [ad.  L.  volvent-,  volvcns,  pres. 
pple.  of  volvere  to  turn.]     Turning  round. 

1898  Mehkdith  Odes  Fr.  Hist.,  Napoleon  x\.  Now  bad 
the  Seaman's  volvent  sprite.  .Slung  northward. 

Volvocina-ceous,  a,  Bot,  [Cf.  next  and 
-ACKous.]  Resembling  or  related  to  the  Volvo- 
cijtese  (see  next). 

1874  H.  C.  Wood  Fresh  Water  Algae  235  A  peculiar  con- 
dition of  the  Volvocinaceous  Algae. 

Volvoci'nean,  a.  Bot.  Also-ian.  [f.  mod.L. 
Volvocinete,  f.  Volvoc-,  VoLvox.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Volvocinese,  a  family  of  microscopic  confer- 
vaceous  plants. 

1885  E.  R.  Lankester  in  Encyct.  Brit.XlX. 836/1  Other 
Protozoa  are  known  which  are  provided  with  chlorophyll 
corpuscles  and. .nourish  themselves  as  do  green  plants. 
Such  are  the  Volvocinean  Flagellata  and  some  of  ihe 
Dinoflagellata.  X890  Nature  6  Feb.  318/2,  I  have  rfted 
the  two  Volvocinean  genera  Pandorina  and  Volvox  as 
examples  of  the  difTerentiation  of  homoplastids  into  the 
lowest  heteroplastids. 

II  Volvox  (v(7-lvpks).  Boi,  [mod.L.,  f.  L. 
volvire  to  roll.]  A  genus  of  fresh-water  organisms 
having  a  spherical  form  and  provided  with  cilia 
which  enable  them  to  roll  over  in  the  water;  an 
individual  of  this  genus. 

Volvox  as  the  name  of  a  vlne-fretter  in  Holland  Pliny 
{1601)  I.  M?  is  derived  from  old  editions  of  the  Nat.  Hist. 
XVII.  xxviii,  which  have  volvocem  in  place  oi  volucreijit). 

1708  'Tilloeh's Philos.  Mag.  I.  212  Girod  Chantram.  .even 
distinguished  in  one  species  of  conjhrva  a  real  volvox,  which 
had  some  similarity  to  the  rotator  of  Gmelin.  X864  H.  J. 
Slack  in  Intell.  Observer  V.  i8j  In  one  of  my  specimens  I 
found  a  small  volvox  apparently  uninjured.  1884  Edin. 
Rev.  Oct.  373  It  would  no  a'  seem  that  the  celestial  sp.ices 
have  also  their  volvoxes  and  diatoms. 

tVolvulOUS,  (Z.  Obs.~^  \{.  h.volv-ire  ioiwxn, 
Si.htt  pendulous y  etc.]     Twining. 

X657  ToMLiNSON  Rcnou's  Disp,  264  It  is  a  lacteous,  voU 
vulous,  scansory  and  smooth  plant. 

II  Volvnlus  {yp'\v\u\vi) ,  Path.  [med.  or  mod. 
L.,  f.  L.  volV(fre  to  turn,  twist.]  A  form  of  in- 
testinal obstruction  caused  by  a  twisting  or  knot- 
ting of  the  bowel.     +  Also  in  pi.  volvuli. 

1679  J.  Smith  Eng.  hnprov.  Reviv'd  24J  When  the 
Entralsare  stopt  that  they  cannot  void,  it  is  the  Volvuli  or 
wringing  of  the  Guts.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  I.  s.v. 
Ileum,  Sometimes  the  Coats  being  doubled  inward,  the 
upper  part  of  an  Intestine  sinks  or  falls  with  the  lower, 
which  makes  the  Iliack-Passion,  or  Volvulus.  1755  A. 
Monro  in  Ess.  Phys.^Lit.  (1756)  1 1. 353  Remarks  on . .  1  ntus- 
susceptio,  Inflammation,  and  Volvulus  of  the  Intestines. 
X799  Med.  Jrnl.  I.  429  Pneumonic  Inflammation,, .Peri- 
toneal  Inflammation,.  .Volvulus.  X846  liRixTANlr.  Alal- 
gaigne's  Oper.  Surg.  396  The  exact  seat  of  the  foreign  body, 
volvulus,  or  strangulation.  X885  Buck's  Handhk.  Med.  Sci. 
I.  22/ 1  Volvulus  is  sometimes  induced  by  violent  muscular 
exertions,  as  in  jumping  or  lifting.  X807  AllbutCs  Syst. 
Aled.  III.  815  Under  the  general  name  'volvulus'  are  in- 
eluded  two  distinct  modes  of  obstruction.  In  one  the  bowel 
is  so  twisted  about  its  mesenteric  axis  that  it  becomes 
occluded;  in  the  other  form  two  suitable  coils  of  intestine 
are  so  intertwined  or  knotted  together  as  also  to  cause  an 
obstruction  in  their  canals. 

b.  With  a  :  An  instance  of  this. 

X7s8  J.  S.  Le  Dran's Oiserv.Surg.  (jyyi)  187  There  might 
be  a  Volvulus.  Ibid.  189  A  Volvulus  may  be  the  Con- 
sequence of  that  Infkimmalion,  and  of  the  antiperistaltick 
Motion  that  succeeds  it.  1887  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci. 
IV.  156/2  Once  a  volvulus  has  become  fairly  established,  it 
cannot  spontaneously  relieve  itself.  1891  F.  Tavi.ok  Pract, 
Med.  (ed.  2)  587  Occasionally  the  small  intestine  forms  a 
volvulus  of  the  same  kind  as  that  described  in  the  sigmoid. 

Volwyshe,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wolfish. 
Voly,  obs.  form  of  Volley  sb, 
Volyer,  variant  of  Vollier. 
Volym,  obs.  form  of  Volume  sb. 
fVolymSLvey  \aT./olmare,  etc..  Foumart. 

ci^SfiBk.  Hatvkyng'm  Ret.  Ant.  I.  305  The  mcwe  in  this 
maner  schal  be  sette,  that  no  fucher  no  Volymare  enter  in. 

Volyper(e,  obs.  forms  of  Voluper. 
Volzine,  variant  of  Voltzine  Min. 
Voman,  obs.  Sc  f.  Woman. 
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VOME. 

Vomating,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Vomiting  vbL  sb. 

Vomative,  variant  of  Vomitive  Oh, 

+  Vome,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  Also  voom,  wooni, 
[f.  next.]     Vomit. 

i|Ri  \Vyci.if  Isaiah  xxviii.  8  Alle  forsothe  boordis  ben 
fulntd  with  the  vome  and  lilthis,  so  that  thcr  were  no  more 
place.  138a  —  3  Pft.  iL  22  An  hound  turned  a^en  to  his 
woom  \v.r.  vome,  voom]. 

t  Vome,  V,  Obs.  rare,  [ad.  L.  vomHre :  see 
VoHiT  z;.]     trans,  and  absol.  To  vomit.     Alsoyff. 

ijSa  Wyclif  Lev.  xviii.  25  Whos  htdows  synnes  Y  shal 
visite,  that  it  ca>tc  [ear/y  MSS.  vomej  out  his  dwellers. 
—  yrr.  xjtv.  27  Drinketh,  and  beth  drunken,  and  voineth, 
and  falleth.  1407  Exam.  li^.  Thorpe  in  MS.  RatvL  C.  zoS 
If.  24  He  &  hise  felowis  mowen  sore  drede, ..last  )>ei  ben 
sodej'nli  vomed  out  of  b*  noumbre  of  goddis  chosen  peple. 
1549  Compl,  Scoil.  vi.  67,  I  sau  brume,  that  prouokis  .tne 
person  to  vome  aid  feume. 

Hence  f  Vo*ming  vbL  sb.  and  ppl.  a.    Obs. 

138s  WvcuF  Isa.  xix.  14  To  crren  thei  maden  Egipt..as 
erreth  a  drunke  man  and  a  vomende.  —  JVr.  xlviii.  26  He 
shal  hurtle  the  bond  of  Moab  in  his  vomyng.  -—  2  Pei. 
it  [22  A  sowe  waschun  [returned]  in  the  walewjnge  {v.r. 
vomjTigl, 

Vome,  southern  ME.  var.  Foam  sb,  and  v, 

+  Voment.  Obs.  rare.  [Alteration  of  vomet 
Vomit  j-^.i  Vomit. 
1483  Monk  of  Evesham  xxi.  (Arb.)  51  He  drew  out  of  his 
mowthean  horrable  vomentof  venyneand  cast  hit  al  abrode. 
c  1510  Gesta  Rom.  (W.  de  \V.)  xxviii.  (1879)  443  As  a  dogge 
whiche  maketh  a  voment,  and  casteth  out  the  mete  that  he 
hatha  eten  before. 

Vomer  (v^u-mai).     [a.  L.  vomer  ploughshare.] 

1.  Anat.  A  small  thin  bone  forming  the  posterior 
^art  of  the  partition  between  the  nostrils  in  man 
and  most  vertebrate  animals. 

1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Vomer^\%B.  Bone  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Nose.  17*6  Monro 
Anat.  Bones  158  The  Vomer  divides  the  Nostrils,  [and]  en- 
larges the  Organ  of  Smelling.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Driin's  Obsefu. 
Surg.  {1771)  26,  I.,  found  that  the  Roots  of  the  Polypus  ad- 
hered to  the  Isomer.  1831  R.  Knox  Chguct's  Anat.  66 The 
Vomer 'vi2sv  azygous  bone,  situated  in  the  median  line,., 
forming  the  posterior  part  of  the  septum  of  the  nasal  foss^. 
1870  RoLLESTON  Anim.  Life  25  The  skull  of  the  Common 
Fowl  differs  from  that  of  the  Common  Pigeon.. in  its  pos- 
session of  a  rudimentary  vomer. 

2.  hhthyol.  A  bone  forming  the  front  part  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  often  bearing  teeth. 

x8a8  Stark  EUm,  Nat.  Hist.  I.  405  Many  pointed  teeth 
along  both  jaws,  the  palate,  and  the  tongue,  but  none  on 
the  vomer.  1854  Badham  tfalieut.  170  The  next,  or  fourth 
family  of  the  Acanthopterygii . .  differ  in  not  having  teeth  on 
either  vomer  or  palate  1888  Goode  Avter.  Fishes  469 
Brook  Trouts, ..distinguished  from  the  true  Salmons  by  a 
peculiar  arrangement  of  teeth  on  the  vomer. 

3.  Omith.  The  large  terminal  bone  in  the  tail  of 
most  birds  ;  the  pygostyle, 

x^^*  CouES  N.  Amer,  Birds  37  The  bones  are  few.  .and 
short,  not  projecting  beyond  the  general  plumage,  and  the 
last  one,  called  coccyx  or  vomer^..\^  large  and  singularly 
shaped. 

Vomerine  (vJa-marain),  a.    [f.  Vomer  +  -ine.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vomer  (esp.  of  fishes)  ; 
composing  the  vomer. 

1854  Owen  in  Orfs  Circ.  Sci.,  Org.  Nat.  I.  194  The 
natural  segment  which.,  is  formed  by  the  vomerine,  pre- 
frontal, and  nasal  bone^,  is  very  distinct  in  the  ophidians. 
1858  W.  Clark  Van  der  Hoeven's  Zool  II.  252  Jeeth  in 
vomerine  bones  in  a  transverse  row.  1881  Encycl.  Brit, 
XII.  647/2  An  extremely  large  basal  bone,  which  extends 
from  the  vomerine  region  on  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
spinal  column. 

2.  Of  teeth  :  Situated  on  the  vomer. 

1863  Dana  Man.  Geol.  345  note^  The  species  of  Europe 
want  these  vomerine  teeth.  1889  Nicholson  &  Lydekker 
Palxont.  II.  985  Here  the  vomerine  teeth  of  the  middle  row 
are  larger  than  the  teeth  of  the  other  rows. 

Vomero-,  combining  form  of  Vomer,  as  in 
vomero-nasalj  -palatine  adjs.     (In  recent  Diets.) 

t  Vomic,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  vomike,  8  -ick. 
[ad.  mod.L.  vomicus  in  nux  vomica^     Vomic  nut^ 

-  Nux  VOMICA. 

The  sense  of  '  purulent,  ulcerous'  given  in  later  Diction- 
aries (from  C1884)  appears  to  have  been  evolved  from 
Vomica  2. 

1568  TuRNEB  Herbal  in.  49  First  I  wil  rehearse  what 
he  writeth  of  the  vomike  nut.  1751  J.  Hill  Mat.  Med. 
505  Vomick  nut  is  the  nucleus  of  a  fiuit  of  an  Ea^t-Indian 
tree.  1794  Woodvillk  Rfed.  Bot.  Suppl.  29  Strycknos  Nux 
vomica.     Vomic  nut,  or  Poison-nut. 

11  Vomica  (vf?*mika).  PI.  vomiOflB  (-is/"),  and 
vomioas.  [L.  vomica  boil,  ulcer,  f.  vomi^re  to 
eject,  vomit.  Hence  also  It,,  Sp.,  Pg.  vomica,  F. 
vomiquey  in  sense  3.] 

1.  fa.  A  vent  or  opening.   Obs."^ 

i57»  J-  Jones  Bathes  0/  Bath  11.  15  b,  It  should  followe, 
that  where  such  bote  bathes  were,  there  should  bee  vomica 
and  a  chimney,  out  of  whiche  that  flame  should  bee  expelled. 
b.  A  place  at  which  water  issues. 

1838  Civil  Eng.  ^  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  273/1  It  is  obvious  that 
the  conflux  of  the  springs  in  the  Beck,  is  greater  than  the 
unvarying  quantity  gauged  at  the  vomica  or  source  of  each 
Spring. 

2.  Path.  a.  An  ulcerous  cavity  or  abscess  in  the 
substance  of  the  lungs  or  (more  rarely)  some  other 
internal  organ. 

1693  tr.  Blancar(Cs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Vopnica,  a  fault  in 
the  Lungs,  from  Heterogeneous  Blood.  173a  Arbuthnot 
Rules  o/Diet  in  Aliments^  etc.  i.  387  If  the  Ulcer  is  not 
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broke  it  is  commonly  call'd  a  Vomica.  1775  T.  Percival 
Ess.  (1776)  III.  104  The  lungs  become  inflamed,  a  cough 
ensues,  tubercles  or  a  vomica  are  formed.  1822-7  Good 
Study  Med.iiSzg)  I.  639  Vomicas  or  indurated  tumours  of 
whatever  kind  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  1879  St, 
George^s  Hosp,  Rep.  IX.  156  A  vomica  in  the  middle  lobe 
of  the  right  luiig.  x88o  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med,  ig6  The 
ulcerative  cavities,  vomica,  result  from  a  softening  of  the 
tuberculous  and  inflammatory  cheesy  material  and  its 
removal  through  the  bronchL 

b.  A  sudden  and  profuse  expectoration  of  puru- 
lent or  putrid  matter. 
x8j)5-  in  American  diets. 

Vomicene,  -iTi(e.    Chem.    [f.  (Nux)  Vomica.] 
=  Brucine.     (In  recent  Amcr.  diets.) 
Vomico-se,rt.  Path.   [f.  Vomica  2  a.]  Abound- 
ing in  ulcerous  cavities. 

t  VO'inish.,  V.  Obs—^  [ad.  F.  vomiss-,  length- 
ened stem  oi  vomir  io  vomit.]     trans.  To  vomit. 

1536  Stories^  Proph.  Scripture  Svj,  And  the  Lorde  hath 
commaunded  the  whayle,  and  he  hath  vomished  out  Jonam 
vpon  the  lande. 

t  VonLisliment.  Obs.—^  In  5  vomysch-. 
[ad.  OF.  (also  mod.F.)  vomissement,  f.  vomir  to 
vomit.]     The  act  or  fact  of  vomiting. 

a  1450  MvRC  Par.  Pr.  1888  He  schalt  not  )>enne  hys  hosul 
take,  For  vomyschment  &  castynge  sake. 

Vomit  (v/7*mit),  sb.  Forms  :  4-5  vomyt  (5 
womyt,  vomyght),  5-6  vomyte,  5-7  vomite,  6 
vomitte,  6-  vomit  (6  womit),  7-8  vomitt ;  4-6 
vomet,  5  -ate,  -ette,  6  womeit,  7  vomett.  [a. 
AF.  vomity  -ite^  OF.  vomite  ( ==  It.,  Sp.,Pg.  vomito\ 
or  ad.  L.  vomit-us,  f.  vomere  :  see  next.] 

1.  The  act  of  ejecting  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
through  the  mouth  :  a.  With  a  and  pi. 

1387  Tbevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  85  Duke  Edrik,..feyn. 
ynge  a  vomet  or  brakynge,  seide  J>at  he  was  seek,  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  13545  The  salt  water  sadly  sanke  in  my  wombe, 
pat  I  voidet  with  vomettes  by  vertu  of  goddes.  X484CAXTON 
Curial -^h.  We  ete  so  gredyly..that  oiherwhyle  we  caste 
it  up  agayn  and  make  vomyte-s.  01548  Hall  Chron., 
Hen.  Vflf,  194  b,  For  very  feblenes  of  nature  caused  by 
purgacious  and  vomites  he  dyed.  1579  Langham  Card. 
Health  437  Nvx  vomica,  .causeth  a  strong  vomite.  x6ox 
B.  JoNSON  Poetaster  v.  iii,  I  haue  pills  about  me  Would 
giue  him  a  light  vomit.  i68x  Rvcaut  tr.  Gracian's  Crttick 
123  It  gave  them  immediately  such  a  Vomit,  that  they 
speued  forth  most  vile  Corruption.  X707  Flover  Physic. 
Pulse-  iVatch  1 58  They  soon  grow  old,  they  have . .  Phrensies, 
choleric  Vomits,  and  Fluxes.  X740  Chevne  Regimen  p.  v, 
Vomitsdrive  forcibly  out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chyiiferous 
Tube. .its  noxious  Contents.  1794  T.  Taylor  Pausanias' 
Descr.  Greece  III.  172  He  afterwards  threw  it  up  by  a  vomit. 
1897  AUbntfsSyst.  Med.  111.  901  Vomiting  in  perityphlitis 
..may  occur  repeatedlj*,  or  there  may  be  only  an  initial 
vomit. 

y?f.  14x1-9  HoccLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ,  272  Vnwise  is  he  J^at 
besy  l>oght  ne  dredej?.  In  whom  l^at  he  his  moitel  venym 
schede|>.  But  if  a  vomyt  after  folwe  blyue.  At  \>g  port  of 
despeirhe  mayarryue.  a  1635  Naunton  T^rof/H.  Reg.  (Arb.) 
55  Others.. stirred  up  the  dregs  of  those  rude  humours, 
which  by  time,  .he  sought  to  repose,  or  to  give  them  all  a 
vomit. 

b.  Without  article. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  189S  Hym  gayneth  neither  for 
to  gete  his  lif,  Vomyt  vpward,  ne  dounward  laxatif  1423 
tr.  Secreta  Secret.^  Priv.  Priv.  247  Vomyte  purgyth  the 
stomake  of  ill  humours  aboue,  as  a  medecyne  laxatyfe  be- 
nethe,  c  X440  Promp.  Parv.  512/1  Vomyte,  or  evomyte, 
brakynge,  vomiius.  xsaS  Paynell  Salerne's  Regim.  D  iij. 
He  shulde  eate  no  maner  of  meates  without  his  stomake  be 
net,  and  purged  of  all  yl  humours  by  vomet.  1555  Eden 
Decades  (Arb.)  293  They  remedy  that  surfecte  by  vomyte 
whiche  they  prouoke  by  eatynge  of  antes,  1564  Harding 
A'isw.  Jewel  46  When  the  deacon  had  forced  her  to  receiue 
a  litle  of  the  cuppe,  the  yeax  and  vomite  followed,  a  x6io 
Healey  Cebes  (1636)  135  Which  purgeih  out  all  their  in- 
gulphed  evils,  as  by  vomit  or  ejection,  c  x6io  Women  Saints 
40  As  often  as  she  eate  of  thc.meate,  she  by  vomite  cast  it 
vp  againe.  X694  Salmon  Bate's  Dispens.  (1713)  331/2  It  is 
said  to  be  Diaphoretick,  and  gently  to  provoke  Vomit. 

fe.  With  M^,  in  specific  use.   Obs.'~'^ 
a  1585  MoNTCOMERiE  Flyting  318  The  weam-eill,  the  wild- 
fire, the  vomit  and  the  vees. 

d.  (See  quot.) 
X89S  tAo^ms  Austral  Eng,  i:^l\  Barcoo  Vomit^ a.  sickness 
occurring  in  inhabitants. .of  the  interior  of  Australia.     It  is 
characterized  by  painless  attacks  of  vomiting. 
2.  Matter  ejected  from  the  stomach  by  vomiting ; 
=  Spew  sb.  i. 

c  1390  WycliJ^te  Bible  2  Pet.  ii.  22  An  hound  turned 
a^en  to  his  woom  \v.rr.  vomyt,  womytj.  f  1440  Gesta 
Rom.  Ixiv.  278^  (Harl.  MS.),  He  may  be  likenuie  to  an 
hound  J>at  turnith  a5en  to  his  vomyt.  1535  Coverdalk 
Isaiah  xxviii.  8  All  tables  are  so  ful  of  vomyte  and  fylthynes, 
y'  no  place  is  clene.  1578  H.  Wotton  Coitrtlie  Controv. 
205  The  Image  of  Bacchus  with  fat  red  chtekes,  begrimed 
wyth  vomets.  163X  R.  Bolton  Com/.  Aj^.Consc,U(i'is)3oy 
As  a  loathsome  vomit  is  to  the  stomacke  of  him  that  casts  it 
out  so  are  luke-warme  Professours  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  1643 
Trapp  Comm.  Gen.  vi.  11  The  vomit  of  a  dog.  iSaoSHELLEY 
CEdipus  I.  353  Here  The  Gadfly's  venom.. Is  mingled  wiih 
the  vomit  of  the  Leech.  1876  Bristowe  Th.  ^  Pract.  Med. 
(1878)  655  The  character  of  the  vomit  depends  on  circum- 
stances. Generally,  however,  it  comprises  mucus,  .and  bile. 
i88a  Ballantine  Exper.  Barrister's  Life  II.  10  A  physician 
.  .who  was  present  when  the  vomit  was  analysed. 

b.  Black  vomit  J  a  blackish  matter,  resembling 

coffee  grounds  and  due  to  haemorrhage,  vomited 

in  severer  cases  of  yellow  fever :  also,  the  disease 

of  yellow  fever  itself. 

1749  Phil,  Trans.  XLVI.  137  The  black  Vomit  was  not 
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known  at  Cartagena,  .until  the  Years  1729  and  1730.  c  1703 
Encjrd.Bnl.  (ed.  3)  XI.  146/2  The  Yellow  Fever.. is  the 
same  with  that  called,  from  one  of  its  worst  symptoms,  the 
Hack  vomit.  1833  Cycl.  Fract.  Med.  II.  295  A  fever,  with 
yellow  skin  and  black  vomit  in  some  of  the  cases,  appeared 
among  a  party  of  forty  men.  1876  Bristowe  Th.  ^  rroit^ 
Med.  (1878)  199  On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  or  later,  the 
vomited  matters.. begin  to  contain  blood. .and  they  soon 
assume.. a  coffee-ground  character,  constituting  the  so- 
called  'black  vomit'.  1883  Cinturx  Mar.  July  427/1 
Hands  sent  aboaid-.left  on  the  next  day,  believing  they 
had  detected  '  black  vomit  *  in  her  hospital. 

atlrih.  1833  Cycl.  I'ract.  Med.  II.  265  A  black-vomit 
epidemic.  Ibid.,  'I'he  black-vomit  fever  of  the  West  Indies. 
C.  (See  quots.) 

1886  Fagge's  Princ.  *  Prai  t.  Med.  1 1.  808/1  Coffee-ground 
vomit  in  cancer  of  stomach.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Did , 
Biiiousvomit,  bile  forced  back  into  the  stomach  and  ejected 
with  vomited  matter. 

3.  a.  Jig.  (Chiefly  in  allnsion  to  Piov.  xxvi.  1 1 
and  a  Pet.  ii.  22). 

(")  >S7SGascoigseG/<u«Cot/.  Argt,  Wks.  1910II.  sThe 
eldest  (turning  to  their  vomit)  take  their  cariage  with  them, 
and  travaile  the  worlde.  1579  Northbrooke  Z)rci»^  d 843)  80 
Turne  no  moie  to  the  puddle  and  vomit  of  your  filthye,  ydle 
life.  1601  F.  Godwin  Bps.  of  Eiig.  7  They  likewise  returned 
to  the  filthie  vomite  01  their  abominable  idolatrie.  1643 
Milton  A/>ol.  Smect.  Wks.  1851  III.  290  Now  that  ye  liave 
started  back  from  the  purity  of  Scripture.. to  the  old  vomit 
of  your  traditions.  1677  W.  Hubbard  Narrative  14  Re- 
turning back  to  his  old  vomit,  he  was  at  last  prevailed  with 
to  forsake  Philip.  1706  Stevens  Span.  Diet,  I,  Bolver  al 
vomito,  to  return  to  the  vomit,  to  relapse  into  sin. 

(4)  a  1583  PoLWART  Flyting  564  in  Montgomerie  s  Poems 
(S.T.S.  1910)  170  The  loun  man  lik  his  womeit,  and  deny 
His  schameles sawis.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  i.  iii.  99  Now 
thou  would  St  eate  thy  dead  vomit  vp  And  howl'st  to  finde 
it.  x6o»  Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  I.  iv.  Dog  I  I  will  make 
thee  eate  thy  vomit  up.  165s  Vauchan  Silex  Scint.  i. 
-  Misery  20,  I . .  Feed  on  those  vomits  of  my  heart. 

b.  Applied  with  contemptuons  force  to  persons 
or  things  of  a  vile,  loathsome,  or  disgusting 
character. 

1610  B.  JoNSON  Alch.  I.  i.  Out  you  dog.leach,  The  vomit 
of  all  prisons.  J650  T.  Vaijghan  Anthroposophia  To  Rdr., 
It  isnot  the  primitive  Truelh  of  the  Creation..,  but  a 
certaine  preternaturall  upstart,  a  vomit  of  Aristotle.  x8So 
L.  Wallace  Ben-Hur  531  The  vomit  of  Jerusalem  b  com- 
ing. 1889  J.  Dickie  Words  Faith,  Hope  *  L.  (1892)  272  Jesus 
speaks  of  him  as  a  vomit,  which  He  will  have  to  spue  out. 

C.  trans/.  Substance  cast  out  by  discharge  or 
eruption. 

169s  Blackmore  Pr.  Arlh.  iii.  65  The  lab'ring  Mounts 
Belch  drossy  Vomit  out.  1914  Blackvj.  Ma^.  Oct.  473/1 
Four  companies ..  had  to  be  detailed  to  capture  it  undercover 
of  a  mountain  battery's  vomit. 

4.  A  powder,  draught,  or  other  medicine  which 
causes  vomiting ;  an  emetic 

Freq.  from  c  1600  to  c  1800. 

111400  Stockholm  Med.  MS.  ii.  51  in  Anglia  XVIII.  309 
5if  \>o\i  of  vomites  wylt  hawe  bote,  c  1400  Lnnfranc's 
Cirutg.  18  Laxaliue.s  &  vomelis  ben  nedeful  to  hem,  bat 
han  olde  rotid  woundis.  x^aa  More  Dequat.  Noriss.  Wks. 
100  Fain  wold  we  haue  some  medicins,  as  purgacions  & 
vomites,  to  pul  down  &  auoid  y'  we  cram  in  to  much.  1580 
Hester  tr.  Fioravanti's  Disc.  Cftirurg.  37  The  first  thing 
that  I  gaue  him  was  a  vomitte  that  purged  the  stomacke. 
l6osTlMME(?K<rr«V.  I.  xiii.  53  1  he  extraction  whereof  mak. 
eth  aveiy  good  and  gentle  vomit.  1664  Wood /.//i  (O.H.S.) 
II.  19  A  vomitt  that  I  took  of  M'.  Alport,  is.  6d.  171a 
Swift  Jml.  to  Stella  18  Sept.,  I  have  taken  a  vomit  to-day, 
and  hope  I  shall  be  better.  1753  Chntnlers'  Cycl.  Suppl. 
s  v.  Emetict  The  gieat  piactice  of  the  antient  Egyptian 
physicians  consisted  in  glysters,  vomits,  and  abstinence. 
1785  Trusler  Mod.  Times  II.  161,  I  told  the  scoundiel  to 
make  up  a  vomit,  and  he  has  made  up  a  purge.  1803  Beddoes 
Hygeia  ix.  155'lhe  state  of  the  stomach  had  been  changed 
by  absorbents,  vomits  or  bitters.  iSaa-y  Good  Study  Med, 
(1829)  I.  452  He  saw  from  thirty  to  fifty  gall-stones  voided 
after  taking  only  an  oil  vomit.  i86a  Mayne  Expos.  Lex. 
^^yih  yornit,  common  term  for  an  emetic  draught  or 
powder. 

fis-  ^^"^h-s^E.  Pasquill  ^  Mnrf.  20  Martin ..  poysoned 
her  \,sc.  Divinity]  with  a  vomit  which  he  ministred  vnto  her, 
to  make  her  cast  vppe  her  dignities  and  promotions.  1643 
Trapp  Comm.  Gen.  VL  13  The  eanh . .  is  burdened  with  them, 
and  ciyes  to  me  for  a  vomit  to  spue  them  out. 

5.  The  hood  or  cover  of  a  vomiting  boiler. 

1880  J.  Dunbar  Practical Paferm.  (1881)  19 [Rags]  boiled 
with  steam,  .for  10  hours  in  stationary  boilers  without  vomit. 
188s  Encycl  Brit.  XVIII.  220/1  (The)  hot  liquid.. is  dis- 
persed all  oyer  ihe  boiler  by  striking  against  a  hood  E  at  the 
lop.     Thjs  is  technically  known  as  the  '  vomit '. 

Vomit  (vp'mit),  V.  Forms  :  5-6  vomyte,  6-7 
vomite,  6  vomyt,  -itte,  womit,  6-  vomit;  6 
vomete,  womet.  [a.  L.  vomit-,  ppl.  stem  of 
vomlre  (whence  It.  vomire,  F.  vomir :  see 
Vome  z».),  or  ad.  L.  vomit-die  (whence  It.  vomitare, 
•''P-.  Pg-.  and  Pr.  vomitar,  obs.  F.  vomiter),  fre- 
quentative of  vomhe  to  vomit.     Cf.  Evomit  ».] 

1.  intr.  To  bring  up  and  eject  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  by  the  mouth ;  to  cast  or  throw  up ; 
=  Spkw  v.  I. 

1413  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Prra.  245  If  a  man  haue 
nede  to  vomyte,  lete  hit  bedone  atte  myde.Jay.  15^9  More 
Suppl.  Soulys  Wks.  322/1  Then  shall  ye  sometime  see..al 
tlieu  bodye  shiuer  for  paine,  and  yet  shall  neuer  vomete  at 
all.  1553  Eden  Treat.  Nenv  Imi.  (Arb.)  16  Some,  .are  pro. 
uoked  to  vomitte,  euen  as  they  were  tossed  on  the  sea.  159* 
KvD  Murder  J.  Bretuen  T  5  Immediatlie  after  he  began 
to  vomet  exceedingly.  £1643  Ld.  Herbert  Autobiog. 
(1824)  127  Sir  Herbert  Croft. .met  him  upon  Ihe  water 
vomiting  all  the  w.iy.  1675  E.  Wilson  Spadacr.  Dunelm. 
79  In  case  the  Stomach  be  lowl,  and  the  Patient,  .be  apt  to 
Vomit.     I7aa  D«  Foe  Plague  (1754)  67  The  young  Lady 
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complained  she  was  not  well ;  in  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour 
more  she  vomited.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist,  (1776)  VII. 
294  The  belly  was  always  greatly  swollen,  when  the  animal 
bewail  to  vomit.  1804  Adernethy  Surg.  Obs.  231  She  com- 
plained ..  of  extreme  sickness,  which  produced  frequent 
efforts  to  vomit.  1871  Darwin  Emotions  xi.  259  The  mon- 
keys in  the  Zoological  Gardens  often  vomit  whilst  in  i>erfect 
health. 

2.  trans.  To  bring  up  and  discharge  (swallowed 
food  or  drink)  through  the  mouth  ;  to  cast  out  (a 
matter  or  substance)  in  this  way  ;  =  Spew  v.  2. 
AXsdJig. 

igfio  Bible  (Geneva)  Prov.  xxiii.  8  Thou  shalt  vomit  thy 
morsels  that  thou  has  eaten.  1565  Cooper  Thesaurus  s.v. 
yomitttSy  Alatter  of  diuers  colours  vomited.  1588  Shaks. 
Titus  A.  III.  i.  232  My  bowels  cannot  hide  her  woes,  But 
like  a  drunkard  must  I  vomit  them.  161 1  —  Cymb.  i.  vi.  45 
Slutiery.. Should  make  desire  vomit  emptinesse.  Not  so 
allur'd  to  feed.  1804  Med.  Jml.  XII.  149  His  stomach 
became  uneasy,  and  he  vomited  a  small  portion  of  the  last 
dose.  1845  Ano't/.  A/etrod.'Vll.  552/1  The  matters  vomited 
are  merely  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  half  digested.  x8o8 
J.  Hutchinson  in  Arch.  Sur^.  IX.  log  A  lady  vomited  the 
contents  of  a  very  large  swelling  which  had  formed. 
b.  Freq.  with  advs.,  z.%forthy  out^  up, 

1541  Elvot  Image  Gov.  23  Yf  by  chance  he  espied  any  of 
them,  he  was  therwith  so  greued,  that  he  immediately  wolde 
vomite  vp  colar.  1565  Cooper  Tfusaurus,  Reijcere  san- 
guifum,  to  vomite  out  bloudde.  a  1591  H.  Smith  V^ks. 
(1866)  II.  59  Then  might  the  poor  be  fed  with  that  which 
be  oftentimes.,  loathsomely  vomits  forth.  1609  Bible 
(Douay)  Jonah  ii.  11  The  Lord  spoke  to  the  fish  ;  and  it 
vomited  out  Jonas  upon  the  dry  land.  1663  Covii.Eri  Cutter 
Coleman  St.  n.  viii,  I  ha' vomited  out.  .all  my  entrails.  1693 
EvBLVN  De  la  Quint.  Compl.  Card.  II.  Treat.  Orange 
Trees  43  The  Juggler,  who. .Vomits  up  so  many  several 
sorts  of  Water,  all  differing  in  Colour,  Taste,  and  Smell. 
1756  Mrs.  Caldebwood  in  Coltness  Collect.  (Maitl.  01 )  174 
You  must  know  it  is  a  mortall  sin  to  vomit  up  this  morsell. 
x8xfr-ao  E.  Thompson  Cullen^s  NosoL  Method,  (ed.  3)  247 
IXsire  of  food  in  great  quantity,  which  is  immediately 
vomited  up.  1845  Birch  in  Classical  Museum  III.  420  The 
Jason  vomited  up  by  the  serpent  of  the  Fleece.  1904 
Spescer  &  GiLt.EN  North.  Tribes  Cent  Austral,  xiv.  472 
The  natives  say  that  once  some  men.. became  so  ill  that 
they  vomited  forth  their  livers. 

3.  fig.  a.  To  eject,  reject,  cast  out  or  up,  esp. 
with  abhorrence  or  loathing. 

X56a  WinJet  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  II.  ^4  That  thai  mot..womet 
out  agane  fra  the  ground  thai  bittir  and  tribulous  scis  of 
errouris.  1581  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Rev.  iii.  16  Because  thou  art 
..neither  cold  nor  bote,  I  wil  begin  to  vomite  thee  out  of 
my  mouth.  x6oa  Marstom  Antonio'' s  Rev.  v.  iii, They  faine 
would  cast  And  vomit  him  from  off  their  governement.  1636 
Sir  R.  Baker  Cato  Variegatus  94  Praise  not  too  much  ;  lest 
thou  be  forc'd  in  th'  end  To  cate  thy  words,  and  vomit  up 
thy  friend,  a  1704  T.  Brown  Dial,  Dead,  Belgic  Hero 
wis.  1711  IV.  67  .■\  haughty  T>-rant..was  obliged  to  vomit 
up  numberless  Provinces  and  Towns,  which  he  had  dis- 
honourably stolen.  1839  T.  Mitchell  Frogs  of  Aristoph, 
Introd.  p.  xcii,  A  stern  admonition,  that  where  such  vices 
arc  practised,  the  very  earth  shall  vomit  out  its  inhabitants. 
b.  To  give  vent  to,  belch  out,  or  utter  (abusive 
or  objectionable  language) ;  =  Spew  v.  2  c. 
Chiefly  with  advs.  {as/orlJt,  out,  up)  or  preps. 

xS9a  Bretom  Pilgr.  Paradise  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  12/2  Vp 
diUstart  the  heade  of  Gluttonie,  Vomiting  out  theese  wordcs 
of  villany.  x6ix  B.  JossoM  Catiline  ly.  ii,  1  hope  This 
Senate  is  more  graue,  then  lo  giue  credit  Rashly  to  all  he 
vomits.  x639  S.  Du  Verger  tr.  Camus*  Admir.  Events 
270  He  . .  made  him  vomit  out  a  thousand  outragious 
speaches  against  the  perfidie  ..of  Babilas.  1675  Cotton 
Scoffer  Sco/t  96  All  these  abominable  names  Thou  vomits 
forth  so  fluently.  1865  Parkman  Champlain  viii.  (1875) 
289  The  Frenchman  vomited  against  hira  every  species  of 
malignant  abu^^e. 

abiol,  xd4oSiR  E.  Dering  Carmelite  iv.  (1641)  52  How 

basely..is  unfit  forany  man  to  foul  his  pen  with;  more  unfit 

for  you . .  so  to  vomit  against  your  dead  Prince. 

4.  transf.  a.  To   discharge,  to   give,    send,  or 

throw  out  (flames,  water,  etc.)  copiously  or  with 

force. 

155a  HuLorr,  Vomitynge  or  castynge  out  water,  vndiuo* 
tnus.  1634  MiLTOM  Comus6ss  He  and  his  curst  crew.. like 
the  sons  of  Vulcan,  vomit  smoke.  X635  Quarles  Emblems 
I.  xi.  (1718)  45  Sol's  hot-mouth'd  steeds,  whose  nostrils 
vomit  flame.  1697  Drydes  yEneid  v.  894  The  silent  plague 
[sc.  fire]  throui?h  the  green  timber  eats.  And  vomits  out 
a  taidy  flame  by  fits.  X748  Mf.lmoth  Fitzosborn*  Lett.  ti. 
{1749)  II.  47  Those  grotesque  heads. .which  the  ingenious 
aicbitect  has  represented  in  the  act  of  vomiting  out  the  rain, 
which  falls  through  certain  pipes.  xSao  Shellev  Prometh. 
Unb.  I.  i.  552  Many  a  million-peopled  city  Vomits  smoke  tn 
the  bright  air.  X851  Kingslev  Yeast  xv,  That  huge  black- 
mouthed  sewer,  vomiting  its  pestilential  riches  across  the 
mud.  187X  Palgbave  Lyr.  Poems  84  The  roar  Of  the  dead 
salt  sea  that  vomits  Wrecks  of  the  past  ashore. 

b.  To  discharge  or  emit,  to  send  otit  or  pour 
forth  (persons  or  things,   esp.   in   numbers)   in  a 

manner  suggestive  of  vomiting. 

1594  Shaks.  Rich,  til,  v.  iii.  318  A  scum  of  Brittaines, . . 
Whom  their  o're^loyed  Country  vomits  forth  To  desperate 
Aduentures.  x8x9  C'tess  Spencer  in  Lady  Lyttelton's 
Corr.  viii.  (1712)  213  If  I  find  any  Englishwoman  going 
home  by  a  diligence,..  Mrs.  Bishop  may  be  vomitied  out  at 
the  Black  Bear,  Piccadilly.  i8ao  ibid.  222  All  such  as  you 
see  vomited  o'lt  of  the  steam-vessel  upon  Ramsgateor  Mar- 
gate piers.  18^  S.  E.  Brvdces  Autobiog.  I,  108  An  in- 
ciedible  quantity  of  nonsense  is  vomited  from  the  press. 
x8^  Dickens  Dav.  Copp.  xvii,  There  was  Uriah's  blue  bag 
lymg  down  and  vomiting  papers. 

c.  To  eject  or   cast    out    by  volcanic  action; 
«  Spew  v,  4  c.     Also  with  advs.,  ^'hforth,  up. 

X614  Earl  .Stirlikg  Doomsday  11.  Iviii,  The  earth.  .Doth 
vomit  mountaines,  and  doth  swallow  Townes.  1687  A.Lovrll 
tr.  ThevenoCs  Trav.  1.  107  A  Utile  Rockie  Island,  which.. 
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vomited  up  incredible  Flames,  l-jfi^ond.  Gaz.  No.  5128/8 
Mount  Vesuvius  had  vomited  violent  Streams  of  Sulpliur. 
1770  W.  HoDSON  Ded.  Temi.  Solomon  4  jlitna  vomits  fortll 
her  livid  Fires.  1794  R.  J.  Sui-iVAN  View  Nat.  I.  76  _A 
mouth  of  fire  is  opened  in  a  low  place . .  :  that  mouth  vomits 
a  quantity  of  burning  matters.  1837  Cari-vle  Fr,  Rev,\\\. 
II!.  iv,  Mentz  is  changing  into  an  explosive  crater,  vomiting 
fire,  bevomited  with  fire  !  1866  Herschel  Font.  Led,  Set. 
(1867)  33  The  opening  of  a  chasm  vomiting  fire  and  red.hot 
stones  and  ashes.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  218  The  fused 
rocks,  .which  are  vomited  forth  by  volcanoes. 

5.  absol.  Of  emetics  :  To  cause  vomiting. 

1651  French  Distill,  v.  172  You  may  have  a  Liquor  in  the 
morning  which  will  vomit.     l68l  tr.  Belongs  Myst.  Fhysick 
Introd.  50  Which  Tincture  does  variously  operate,  some-     i 
times  purging,  sometimes  (though  rarely)  vomiting.     1737     I 
Bracken  Farriery  Iiiipr.  (1756)  I-  284  The  Mineral  Bezoar    j 
will  sometimes  vomit.     1761  Centl.  Mag.  274  It  (hemlock) 
seldom  purges,  very  rarely  vomits.      1822-7  Goop   Study 
Med.  (1829)  1 1.  57  Emetic  tartar,  when  introduced  into  the 
jugular  vein,  will  vomit  in  one  or  two  minutes.     1843  R.  J. 
Graves  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  iv.  50  When  chemistry  reveals  why 
Tartar  Emetic  vomits. 

b.  trans.  To  cause  (a  person)  to  vomit. 

1662  R.  Mathew  U»l.  Alcli.  3  Yet  will  it  vomit  some, 
purge  others,  and  make  others  sweat  out  of  measure.  1753 
N.ToBBTANoCao^r.  Sore  Throat  34  We  gave  some  Ipecacu- 
anha, which  vomited  our  Patient,  and  made  her  discharge 
several  Membranes  and  Fragments  of  Eschars.  1756  C. 
Lucas  Ess.  Waters  II.  141  Some  having  taken  this  water 
in  a  mistake,.. it  has  vomitted  and  purged  them.  1799 
Underwood  Dis.  Childhood  (ed.  4)  I.  21  It  is  true,  vinum 
antimoniale  docs  not  always  vomit  cliildren.  1843  R.  J. 
Graves  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xii.  131  Almost  every  dose  vomited 
him. 

0.  Said  of  the  person  administering  the  emetic ; 
or  in  passive  of  the  patient. 

1684  tr.  BoHel's  Merc.  Comfit,  viii.  298  We  presently  pro- 
ceeded to  vomit  him  :  for  he  was  easy  to  vomit.  1727  Swift 
Further  Ace.  E.  Cur/lWVs.  1753  III.  I.  158,  I  have  taken 
involuntary  purges,  I  have  been  vomited.  1756  Med.  Ots. 
■V  /«^.  (1776)  I.  xxi.  271,  I  proposed. .to  relieve  her,  by 
vomiting  her  in  the  most  gentle  manner.  1790  J.  C.  Smyth 
in  Med.  Commuii.  II.  478  He  was  vomited  with  tartar 
emetic.  1810  Bvron  Let.  to  Hodgson  3  Oct.,  The  English 
Consul.. forced  a  physician  upon  me,  arid  in  three  days 
vomited  and  glystered  me  to  the  last  gasp.  1841  Catlin  N. 
Amer.  Ind.  Iviii.  (1844)  II.  248  He  is  vomiting  and  purging 
his  patients  with  herbs. 

J!g.  1682  Drvoes  &  Lee  Dk.  Guise  iil.  ii,  I  took  thee  for 
my  Souls  Physician,  And  dost  thou  vomit  me  with  this 
loath'd  Piece?  t^  Axti-yacoiin  No.  10  We'll  vomit  his 
purse.  And  make  it  the  guineas  disgorge. 

6.  «»/r.  To  issue,  or  come  out,  with  force  or  vio- 
lence ;  to  rush  out,  to  spout  up. 

1632  LiTHCOw  Trav.  IX.  392  It  impeluou.sly  vomiteth  out, 
in  an  outragious  Torrent.    1844,  1904  [see  Vomiting///,  a. ) 

Hence  Vo-mited///.  a. 

1846  Day  tr.  Simon's  Aiiim.CAem.  II.  393  A  case  in  which 
urea  was  detected  in  the  vomited  fluid.  1873  Ralfe  Fhys. 
Chem.  46  In  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia  they  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  vomited  matters. 

Vomit-,  the  Stem  of  Vomit  v.  used  in  a  few 
combinations,  as  t  vomit-grass,  a  grass  causing 
vomiting  in  dogs;  vomit-nut,  =  VoMic  NUT 
(Simmonds  Dut.  Trade,  1858);  vomit-wort 
U.S.,  Indian  tobacco (Zo*</»a  injflatd). 

1808  Jefferson  Wn/.  (1830)  IV.  119  Your  presence  will  be 
to  them  what  the  vomit-grass  is  to  a  sick  dog. 

Vomitary,  variant  of  (or  misprint  for)  Vomit- 
OKY  sb. 

1651  WiTTi«  tr.  Primrose's  Pof.  Err.  ^ifi  Much  lesse 
vomitaries  j  for  of  all  evacuations  a  vomit  is  the  most  griev- 
ous and  dangerous.  [5«//.  338  vomitories.]  1833  Sir  _C. 
Napier  Colonies  3  The  innumerable  tributary  rivers  which 
send  their  waters  through  these  mighty  vomitaries  into  the 
ocean. 

Vo'miter.  [f.  Vomit  v.  +  -eb.  Cf.  L.  vomtior.^ 

L  One  who  spews  or  vomits. 

1565  Cooper  Thesaurus^  Vomitor,  a  vomiter.  1648  Hex- 
ham II,  Een  broker^  a  Vomiter,  or  a  Spewer.  1739  *  R.  Bull  ' 
tr.  Dedekindus'  Crobianus  -if/)  The  Vomiter  in  no  small 
Passion  flew.  But  all  in  vain :  'Twas  nothing  but  bis  Due, 
Instead  of  Laurel  to  be  crown'd  with  Spue. 

+  2.  —  Vomitory  sb.  i.  Obs. 

1634  P.  Lowe  Chirurg.  265  Purging  the  grosse  phlegma- 
tiquc  humors  by  laxatives  and  vomiters.  16S1  W.  Walwym 
I'iiysick  4  Without  any  disturbance  of  N.-iture,  by  Loosners, 
Vomiters,  Bleedings,  Issues.  1717  WODROW  Corr.  (1843) 
II.  262  Let  blood  ifyour  stitch  continue,and  take  a  vomiter. 
1743  Scott.  Forfeited  Estates  Papers  (S.H.S.)  190  To 
Mary  Strang,  a  vomiter,  O^Ja  10.  o. 

Vomiting,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  Vomit  v.  +  -inoI.] 

1.  The  act  of  ejecting  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
through  the  mouth  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

149s  Trevisa'sBarth.  DeP.R.  xvlL  xxi.  O  ij  b/i  Thisfloure 
balaustia.  .hath  also  vertue  10  staunche  spewyng  &  vomyt. 
ynge.  I«S  W.  Watreman  FardU  Facions  1.  v.  73  When 
they  are  sicke,  they  heale  them  selues,  tyther  with  fasting 
orvomiting.  a  \tf»\n  Bannatyie M S.{Hanx.Q.\.)\'foO\>^m 
thy  crop  at  inortowing.  Cast  out  flowme,  mak  vomating. 
1603  Holland  PlniarctCs  Mor.  781  Inordinate  passion  of 
vomiting  . .  is  nothing  different  from  a  keckish  stomacke 
and  a  desire  to  cast.  i6«3  Boyle  Use/.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos. 
II.  V.  xiv.  249  The  Water ,  .has  upon  the  gazer  the  operation 
of  a  rapid  stream,  and  by  making  him  giddy,  hastens  and 
facilitates  his  Vomiting.  1706  Stanhope  Paraphr.  III.  323 
Such  a  nauseating  and  indigestion  that  great  Numbers., 
dyed . .  by  violent  Vomitings.  17^2  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Piibl. 
(1914)  XIV.  137  A  Sudden  Vomiting  seiz'd  her,  which  de- 
prived her  of  ye  Benefit  of  her  Viaticum.  1813  J.  Thomson 
Led.  Inflam.  599  A  mild  vegetable  aliment,  where  aliment 
can  be  taken  without  inducing  sickness,  or  exciting  vomit- 
ing. 1885  Pater  Marius  L  vii,  A  painful  vomiting,  which 
seemed  to  shake  bis  body  asunder. 


VOMITIVE. 

b.  Const,  o^  (the  matter  ejected). 

l6ox  Holland  Pliny  1 1.  Table,  s.v.,  Vomiting  of  bloud  out 
of  the  stomacke,  how  to  bee  cured.  1622  Ven  ner  Via  Recta 
viii.  (ed.  2)  194  lt..induceth  vomitings  of  bloud.  1728 
Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Colic,  A  Vomiting  of  bilious  green 
Liquor.  176SWESLEY  yrnl.  27  May  (1827)  III. 215  Ayoung 
man,  brought  near  death  by  a  vomiting  of  blood.  1822-7 
Good  Study  Med.  (1829)  II.  183  Gangrene. .accompanied 
with  a  vomiting  of  matter  resembling  coffee-grounds.  1859 
Mayne  Ex/ios.  Lex.  1337/2  Vomiting  0/  Blood,.. common 
term  for  the  disease  Hxmatemesis. 

o.  With  defining  terms.     (See  quots.) 

1794  B.  Rush  Acc.  Yello^u  Fever  (ed.  2)  56  Several  per- 
sons died  without  a  black  vomiting  of  any  kind.  1836  Mac- 
CILLIVRAY  Trav.  Humboldt  xxi.  300  The  yellow  fever  or 
black  vomiting  is  prevalent,  a  1883  Facce  Priuc.  S,  Pract. 
Med.  (1886)  II.  130  '  Irritability  of  the  stomach,'  or 
'  hysterical  vomiting.'  189S  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  Morning 
7'Omiting,  the  vomiting  of  drunkards,  due  to  alcoholism ; 
also,  the  vomiting  of  pregnant  women. 

2.  colter.  Matter  which  is  vomited;  =  Vomit  sb.  2. 
1727  Sv^lFT Poisoninf  E.  Curll  Wks.  1755  III.  1.  149  The 

contents  of  his  vomiting  being  as  green  as  gra.ss.  1794  B. 
Rush  Acc.  Yellow  Fever  (ed.  2)  56  The  matter  which  con- 
stitutes the  fatal  black  vomiting. 

3.  techn.  (See  quot.  and  VomtWQfpl.  a.) 

1881  Spons'  Encycl.  Industr.  A  rts  iv.  i486  The  steam  from 
the  pipe  .\  heats  the  liquor,  .and  forcing  it  up  the  wide  pipe 
C,  causes  it  to  strike  against  the  dome  or  bonnet  D...This 
is  technically  called 'vomiting'. 

4.  attrib.,  chiefly  in  the  sense  '  causing  vomiting, 
emetic ',  as  vomiting  drink,  julep,  pap,  tartar,  etc. ; 
•|- vomiting  nvit,  =  Nux  vomica  i. 

(«)  >S7S  Banister  Chyrurg.  106  b,  Nux  vomica,  the 
vomiting  nutte.  1587  Wills  fi  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  i860)  155, 
iij  vomitinge  nottes  of  puther.  1668  Culpepper  &  Cole 
Barthol.  Anat.  I.  xviii.  49  They  are  no  bigger  than  a  large 
vomiting  Nut.  j68i  Grew  Musxum  11.  I.  iv.  210  The  true 
Methel;  or  the  Vomiting-Nut  commonly  so  call'd.  171a 
tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  137  The  Vomiting  Nuts  are 
round,  flat  Nuts,  of  divers  Colours.  X723  Pres.  St.  Russia 
II.  53  'I'hey.  .pour  strong  Vinegar  upon  vomiting  Nuts. 

(i)  1647  Hexham  I,  A  vomiting  drinke  or  potion,  een 
dranck  die  cver-geven  doet.  i6«3  Boyle  Use/.  Exp.  Nat. 
Philos.  II.  V.  viii.  189  That  violent  Vomiting  Medicine., 
called. .  Mercurius  Vit.x.  1694  W.  Salmon  Bate's  Dispens. 
(1713)  363  2  A  Vomiting  Pappe.  Ibid.  527/2  Tartarum 
Emeticum,  Emetick,  or  Vomiting  Tartar.  1737  Med.  Ess. 
ff  Observ.  IV.  33  An  Essay  towards  ascertaining  the  Doses 
of  vomiting  and  purging  Medicines.  1789  W.  Buchan  Dom. 
Med.  (1790)  191  A  few  spoonfuls  of  the  vomiting  julep,  will 
generally  answer  this  purpose. 

(d  1S51  Wittie  tr.  Primrose's  Pop.  Err.  44  He  that  first 
found  out  the  vomiting  vertue  of  antimony.  1899  AllbutVs 
Syst.  Med.  VIL  650  Again  vomiting.. is  suggestive.. of  a 
tumour  in  the  region  of  the  vomiting  centre. 
Vo'miting,  ppl-  a.  [f.  as  prec.  -f  -MG  2.]  That 
vomits  or  causes  to  vomit. 
Vomitini^.boiler'.  (see  quot.  1844). 

1844  G.  DoDD  Textile  Manu/.  ii.  76  A  'vomiting-boiler  , 
that  is,  a  boiler  so  constructed  that  the  water  is  made  to 
vomit  upwards  from  a  pipe,  and  then  to  fall  down  on  the 
cloth  in  the  boiler.  1879  CasselVs  Techn.  Educ.  III.  14/2 
Fixed  kiers  with  a  vorailing-pipe.  1880  J.  Dunbar  Tract. 
Pafierm.  (1881)  19  [Esparto  grass]  boiled  for  10  hours  in 
stationary  vomiting  boilers  with  10  lb.  steam  pressure.  1904 
R.  J.  Farrer  Card.  Asia  248  From  the  wide  plain  leapt  a 
vomiting  cone  of  fire. 
Vo'mitingly,  odv.  rare~^.  [f.  as  prec.  -I- 
-LT  2.]     In  a  manner  suggestive  of  vomiting. 

1609  Dekker  Gutrs  Horn-bk.  24  Take  occasion  (pulling 
out  your  gloues)  to  haue  some  Epigram . .  or  Sonnet  fastned 
in  one  of  them,  that  may  (as  it  were  vomittingly  lo  you) 
offer  it  selfe  to  the  Gentlemen. 
Vomition  (v^mi-Jsn).  [a.  obs.  F.  vomilion 
(i6th  c),  or  ad.  L.  vomition-is ,  vomitio,  noun  of 
action  f.  z/«;«i*>-«  to  vomit.]  The  action  of  vomiting. 
1656  ^l-OVKT  Glosspgr.,  K<i;«rV/t?«,  a  vomiting,  casting^  or 
parbreaking.  i676CiREW  Musxum,  Anat.  Stomach  ffCuts 
vi.25Theusehereof  with Vndulation.isfor Vomition.  X701  — 
CMW.^acrain.ii.  98  If  the  Stomackhad  wanted  the  Faculty 
of  Vomition,  they  had  inevitably  died.  C1714  Arbuthnot, 
etcvl/.  Scriblerus  I.  x.Heattended  Dr. Woodward  through 
a  twelve  months  course  of  vomition.  1800  Med.  JrnL  III. 
585  Prof.  Hufeland  distinguishes  two  species  of  vomilion  of 
the  milk  observed  in  infants.  1822-7  Good  Study  Med. 
(1829)  II.  619  An  emetic  which. .has  the  additional  benefit 
of  emulging  the  mescraic  or  mesenteric  vessels  by  the  act 
of  vomition.  1908  Edin.  Rev.  July  200  Some  of  these. .were 
relieved  by  a  copious  vomition  and  survived. 

t  Vomitive,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  7  vomitif, 
womitive  ;  6  &.  womatiue,  7-8  vomative.  [a. 
F.  vomitif,  -ive  (=  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  vomitivo),  ad. 
med.L.  *vomitlv-us:  see  Vomit  v.  and  -IVE.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  medicines,  etc. :   Causing  vomit- 
ing ;  vomitory ;   emetic. 

iStki  Well  0/  Woman  Hill,  Aberdeen  a2b,  To  vtheris  it 
is  womaliue.  1635  J.  Haywakd  tr.  Biondi's  Banish'd  Virg, 
142  Being  therein  helped  by  certaine  vomitive  pils.  1646 
Sib  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  xii.  337  From  this  vilriolous 
quality  Mercuries  dulcis,  and  vitriol  vomitive  occasion 
black  ejections.  i68»  Hist.  Thee  in  Hart.  Misc.  I.  51^ 
Now  Thee  itself,  when  given  in  a  large  dose,,  .does  often 
prove  vomitive.  1725  Sloank  Jamaica  II.  186 'I'hese  nuts 
grow  in  Jamaica;  they  are  not  vomitive,.. but  called  and 
eaten  as  Wallnuts.  1754  Phil.  Trans.  XLVIII.  846  [Anti- 
mony] being  in  substance  most  violently  vomitive. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  vomiting. 
1657  G.  Starkev  Helmonfs  Vind.  Ep.  Rdr.  10  The  true 
preparation  of  all  Vegetals,  takes  away.. the  vomitive 
quality  of  them,  except  only  in  Opium.  1663  Boix.F.  UseJ. 
Exp  Nat.  Philos.  II.  V.  viii.  189  That  Vomitive  faculty,  of 
Antimonial  Glass,  a  1*91  —  Hist.  Air  (1692)  233  Anti- 
mouium  Diaphareticum,  being  kept  some  Years, .  acquir  d 
a  Vomitive  Quality. 


VOMITO. 
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VORACITY. 


B.  sb.  An  emetic  ;   =  Vomitory  sb.  i. 

i6xx  CoTCR.,  Vomitif^9>  Vomiiiue,  or  Vomiiorie;  anything 
that  prouokes  vomiting.  1677  Horneck  Gt.  Law  Consia. 
vii.  (-1704)  423  Physicians .. make  him  sicker  than  he  is. .by 
vomitives.  1697  FhiL  Tritns.  XIX.  403  They  gave  her 
also  Vomitives  and  Deobstruents.  17*8  Chambers  CycL^ 
The  I^cacuamka .  .\%  also  a  penile  Vomitive.  1747  tr. 
AstrNc's  Frt'trs  71  The  second  indication  is  to  evacuate  the 
morbid  humour  by  vomitives  or  puri;atives,  or  a  cathartico- 
emetic  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  li'aters  III.  33;  Vomits  may 
be  rendered  purgatives,  and  purges  vomitives. 

/S^.  1685  Cracian's  C''ur//er's  Orac.  192  Slowness  in  be- 
lieving; is  a  Vomitive  that  brings  up  secrets. 

y  Vomito  (vf7*mit(7).  [Sp,  (and  Pg.)  vSmito^vA, 
I^  vomitusj  f,  vomfre  io  Vomit.]  The  yellow  fever 
in  its  virulent  form,  when  it  is  usually  accompanied 
by  black  vomit.     Cf.  Vomit  sb,  2  b. 

1833  Cycl,  Pract.  Med.  II.  290/2  He  even  says  that  during 
the  eight  years  preceding  1794,  there  was  not  a  single 
example  of  the  vomito.  1843  Prescott  Mexico  (1850)  I.  3 
The  season  of  the  bilious  fever, — vomito^  as  it  \f.  called, 
— which  scourges  these  coasts.  1869  E.  A.  Parkes  Pract, 
Hygiene  (ed.  3)  47a  When  paroxysmal  fever  and  the  true 
yellow  fever  or  vomito  were  thought  to  own  a  common  cause. 

VomitOTlal,  a.  rar^"'^,  [f.  JL.  vomitoria  (see 
VoMiTORiUM)  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vomi- 
torium  or  vomitoria. 

1850  DoBELL  RomaK^  v.  Poet.  Wks.  (1875)  59  From 
these  wide  And  vomitorial  windows,  belched  your  tumult 
To  me  transgressing. 

llVomi'toriiim.  Roman  Aniiq.  PI.  vomi- 
toria (also  8  -iuius,  erron.  -isD).  [Neuter  sing. 
ofL.  vomitorius  {kS,  next);  recorded  only  in  pi. 
(Macrobiiis  Sat.  vi.  iv).]  A  passage  or  opening 
in  an  ancient  amphitheatre  or  theatre,  leading  to  or 
from  the  seats.     Usu.  pi, 

*754  Did,  Arts  ^  Set.  I.  129/2  They  were  entered  by 
avenues,  at  the  end  of  which  were  gates,  called  vomitoriae, 
1766  Smollett  Trav.  II.  228  The  remains  of  two  galleries 
one  over  another;  and  two  vomitoria  or  great  gateways  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  arena.  1837  Antiq.  Athens  48  Those 
numerous  corridors  and  vomitoria  which  gave  such  free.. 
access  to  all  parts  of  a  Roman  theatre. 

Vomitory  (vp-mitori),  sb,  [ad.  L,  vomitori-um 
(whence  F.  vomitoire,  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  vomiiorio)  : 
see  prec.  and  next.] 

+  1.  A  medicine  or  the  like  which  causes  or  in- 
duces vomiting;  an  emetic.  Obs, 

1601  Holland /'//«>' II.  252  This  Tithymall  is  nothing  so 
strong  a  vomitorie  as  the  former.  x666  G.  Harvey  Morb, 
Angl.  x\x.  (1672)  38  Having  a  power  to  force  themselves  a 
vomiting,  .by  straining,  or  by  other  means  in  taking 
Vomiiortes  privately.  169^  Salmon  Bate's  Dispens.  (1713) 
3^2/1  A  most  gentle  Vomitory.  Dejeclory,  and  Diaphore- 
tick.  X753  Chambers*  Cycl,  Suppl.  s.v.  AnacatharsiSf 
Vomitories,  sternutatories  or  masticatories. 

fi^.  1651  WiTTiE  tr.  Primrose's  Pop,  Err.  iv.  xxxiv.  338 
Soinfirme..arealI  those  things  which  are  prescribed  against 
this  sort  of  poyson,  but  especially  vomitories  who  do.  .offer 
great  violence  to  Nature. 

2.  An  opening,  door,  or  passage  in  a  theatre, 
playhouse,  or  the  like,  affording  ingress  or  egress 
to  the  spectators;  originally  (and  usually)  =  VoMi- 
TOBiniC. 

1730  A.  Gordon  Maffets  Aiuphith.  274  He  had  made  the 
number  of  the  Vomitories  in  the  Middle  full  in  the  second 
Line,  1776  Gibbon  DecL  Sf  F.  xii.  I.  351  Sixty-four  vonti. 
torifS^  (for  by  that  name  the  doors  were  very  aptly  dis- 
tinguUhed)  poured  forth  the  immense  multitude.  1847 
Pbescoit  PeruUZso)  II.  54  Low  ranges  of  buildings,  con- 
sisting of  spacious  halls  with  wide  doors  or  vomitories 
ooening  into  the  square.  1850  Tait's  Mag.  XVII.  629/1 
Yonder  are  the  vomitories  through  which,  .the  iide  of  eager 
population  flowed.  x86t  Miss  E.  A.  Beaufort  Egypt. 
Sepulchres  Sf  Syrian  Shr,  II.  xxiv.  320  Near  this  are'the 
remains  of  a  once  fine  theatre. . :  some  of  the  vomitories 
still  remain. 

3.  A  funnel,  vent,  or  other  opening  through 
which  matter  is  emitted  or  discharged. 

xSaa  Bleukiv.  Mag.  XI.  427  A  low  building,  which  is 
almost  all  chimney— it  has  indeed  a  wide-throaied  vomitory 
.  .for  so  liny  an  edifice.  1863  Lvell  Antiq,  Man  xv.  307 
From  this  vomitory,  the  old  glacier  poured  into  the  plains 
.  .that  wonderful  accumulation  of  mud.  1904  R.  G.  Farrer 
Card,  Asia  165  Those  roaring  vomitories  \sc.  volcanoes] 
of  the  underworld. 
b.  In  fig.  use. 

x8a6  J.  Wilson  l^oci.  Avtbr.  Wks.  1855  \,  270  His  tongue 
struck  dumb  in  his  cheek,  and  the  vomitory  of  vociferation 
hermetically  sealed.  1839  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVI.  917  Our 
three  great  theatres,  which  Mr.  Prynne.  .proved  long  ago 
10  be  vomitories  of  vice,  1830  I'raser's  i^lag.  I.  236  The 
great  vomitory  of  the  London  press.  1878  J.  Thomson 
PUnip.  Key  25  Your  shameless  charlatans  whose  dirty 
tricks  And  frothy  gab  defile  all  politics.  .Retard  sure  pro- 
gress—damn  such  vomitories ! 

Vomitory  (vp'milori),  a,  [ad.  h.vomiiori'US, 
f.  vomh-e  to  VOMIT  :  see  -ory  '^.'\ 

1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  vomiting. 

i6ao  Veknkr  Via  Recta  vi.  loj  Their  heating,  cutting, 
attenuating  and  vomitorie  facultie.  2646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Psiud,Ep.\\.\.  86  Its  Regulus  will  manifestly  communicate 
unto  water,  or  wine,  a  purging  and  vomitory  operation. 
167a  Grew  Idea  Philos.  Hist.  Plants  §  7  Whence  cue 
[faculty]  becomes  Purgative,  another  Vomitory,  a  third 
Diaphoreiick.  1701  Wolley  Jrnl.  New  York  (i860)  61 
If  we  will  believe  the  ingenious  Dr.  Carr... there  is  an 
Emetick  Vomitory  vertue  in  the  Sea-water  it  self.  1849 
Blaikiv,  Mag.  LXVl.  684  Vomitory  agonies,  and  spasms 
Qi  the  diaphragm. 

2.  Efficacious  in  promoting  vomiting  ;  causing 
vomiting  ;  emetic. 


1634  T.  Johnson  Parens  Chirrtrg.  IVks,  xxvr.  v.  C1678) 
632  Agarick,  and  other  nauseous  and  vomitory  Medicins, 
i66a  J.  Chandler'  I'an  Helmont^s  Oriat.  22S  A  Pnysitian 
of  the  City  offers  him  a  vomitory  potion,  whereby  he 
vomited  twice  every  day.  2684  tr.  Bonei's  Merc,  Compit, 
VI.  713  After  taking  a  Medicine,  whether  sudorifick  or 
vomitory.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey).  1859  Mavne 
Expos.  Lex.  1337/2  VomitoriuSt  ..  causing  vomiting; 
emetic ;. .  vomitory. 

+  Vomitnre.  Obs.—'^  [f.  Vomit  sb.  +  -ure.] 
Matter  ejected  by  or  as  by  vomiting. 

1598  Dp.  Hall  Sat,  iv.  L  42  Long  as  the  craftie  Cuttle 
lieth  sure  In  the  blacke  cloude  of  his  thicke  vomiture. 

f  Vomiturient,  a.  Obs,~^  [Cf.  next  and 
-URiENT.l     Characterized  by  a  desire  to  vomit. 

1666  H.  Stubbe  Mirac.  Conformist  43  He  was  sick  at 
Stomach,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  vomiturient  con* 
dition. 

Vomitnri'tion.  [a.  F.  vo/niltirilion  or  ad, 
med.  or  motl.L.  vomitnritidn- ^  vomiturition  noun 
of  action  f.  ^vomitiirire  to  desire  to  vomit.]  (See 
first  quot.) 

1842  DuNGLisoN  Med.  Lex.,  Vomiturition, .  AneffectuaX 
efforts  to  vomit.  Some  authors  mean . .  the  vomiting  of  but 
little,  or.. without  effort.  [Hence  in  Worcester  (1846)  and 
later  Diets.]  1873  Thudichum  Cheat,  Phys.  6  This  can  be 
collected  in  quantity  by  irritating  the  fauces  with  a  feather, 
and  producing  vomituritions. 

Von,  ME.  var.  WoNK  sb.  Obs.  Vond(e, 
soutliern  ME.  var.  fond,  pa.  t.  of  FinJ)  v. 
Vonde(n,  -di-,  -dy,  southern  ME.  varr.  Fand  v. 
Vondir,  Vondit,  Vone,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Wondeu, 
Wounded,  Wone  v.  Vonge,  southern  ME. 
var.  Fang  v,  Vonnyn,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  pple.  Win  v. 
Vonnyt,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  t.  Wone  v,  Vont,  obs. 
Sc.  f.  Wont  a.  Vonyng,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  pple. 
Win  V,     Voo,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Woe  a, 

Voodoo  (v«*d«),  sb.  Also  voudoo,  voudou, 
vudu,  voodu,  and  Vaudoux.  (Cf,  HooiXK).) 
[African  (Dahomey)  vodu.'\ 

1.  A  body  of  superstitious  beliefs  and  practices, 
including  sorcery,  serpent-worship,  and  sacrificial 
rites,"  current  among  negroes  and  persons  of  negro 
blood  in  the  West  Indies  and  southern  United 
States,  and  ultimately  of  African  origin. 

1880  G.  W.  Cable  Grandisstntes  xiv,  Do  this  much  for 
me  this  one  time  and  then  X  will  let  voudou  alone  as  much 
as  you  wish.  1884  Lisbon  (Dakota)  Star  ao  Sept.,  The 
Voudoos  of  Louisiana,  .were  recently  viewed  at  the  funeral 
of  a  negress,  one  of  the  Queens  of  Voudoo.  1888  Daily 
News  15  June  5/1  As  generally  understood,  Voodoo  means 
the  persistence,  in  Hayti,  of  abominable  magic,  mysteries, 
and  cannibalism,  brought  originally  by  the  negroes  from 
.  Africa. 

2.  One  who  practises  voodoo  ;  a  negro  sorcerer  or 
witch. 

1880  G.  "^  .Q.K^\j&Grandissimes  xii.  She  practised  the  less 
baleful  rites  of  the  voudous.  1880  New  Orleans  Picayune 
20  May,  The  fool  spends  all  her  money  to  do  us  harm, 
thinking  she  is  a  voudou.  1888  Daily  Netvs  i$  June  5/2 
Accused,  like  the  Voodoos,  of  serpent- worship. 

8.  ailrib.y  as  voodoo  dance^  doctor^  priest.,  etc. 

\9As  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  17  Aug.  2/4  Under  the  influence 
of  some  withered  old  mummy  of, a  voudoo-doctor.  1887 
Lang  Afyih,  Rit,  ^  Relig.  II.  240  The  Voodoo-dance  is 
consecrated  as  the  '  Jerusalem  Jump '.  x888  Pall  Mall  G. 
4  July  13/2  An  old  negro  woman  who  claims  to  be  a  great 
voudoo  doctor.  1905  Du  Bois  Souls  Black  Folk  x.  ig8  The 
witch-woman  and  the  voodoo-priest  became  the  centre  of 
Negro  group  life. 

Hence  Voo'doo  v.  irans,f  to  bewitch,  to  cast  a 
spell  over,  by  means  of  voodoo  arts. 

1880  G.  W.  Cable  Grandissimes  xxix,  It  is  true,  as  he 
says,  that  he  is  voudoued.  1880  Nciv  Orleans  Picayiine 
20  May,  She  flung  tiiis  over  into  my  yard  to  voudou  me.. , 
She  would  spend  her  last  dollar  to  voudou  me.  1885  C.  F. 
HoLDKR  Marrels  Anitn.  Life  117  Averring  that  they  had 
been  'voudoued  *  and  nearly  killed  by  the.  .fish. 

Voodooisxn  (v«*dmz'm).  Also  voudouism, 
vooduism,and  Vaudouism.  [f.  prec. -h -ism,]  The 
system  of  beliefs  and  practices  constituting  voodoo ; 
the  belief  in,  or  practice  of,  voodoo  as  a  superstition 
or  form  of  sorcery. 

1871  N,  ff  Q.  4th  Ser.  VII.  2x0/2  What  is  Voodomsm? 
1880  Neiv  Orleans  Picayune  20  May,  Finding  that  no 
affidavit  could  be  made  for  voudouism.  1883  Philadelphia 
Times  No.  3023.3  His  mission  is  to  supplant  Voodooisin 
and  its  kindred  superstitions  among  the  colored  population. 
1897  Church  Progr.  (St.  Louis,  U.S.A.)  18  April,  A  sort  of 
refined  Voodooism  disguised  in  Christian  phraseology. 

Voog,  variant  of  Vug. 

Vool,  -ish,  southern  dial,  varr.  Fool,  Foolish  a. 

1569  Preston  Cambyses  D  iv  b,  I  think  the  vool  be  mad. 
//'/>/.,  Has  he  plaid  zuch  a  voIish[f/(J  deed? 

Voom,  variant  of  Vome  sb,  Obs. 

Voor.     diaL     [var.  Voue  ^.]     A  furrow. 

1669  WoRLiDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  334  A  Voor,  or  Furrow 
of  Land.  [Hence  in  Ray,  Phillips,  etc.]  1889-  in  south- 
western  dialects  {Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  s.v.  Foor  sb.% 

II  Voorlooper  (vorUpsj).  S.  African.  [Du., 
i.voor-  before  + /oopen  to  run  (see  Leap  z;.).]  A 
native  boy  who  walks  with  the  foremost  pair  of  a 
team  of  oxen  in  order  to  guide  them. 

185a  C.  Barter  Dorp  ^  Veld  vii.  49  Our  driver  and 
leader,  or  voor  looPcr,  were  both  Hottentots.  X878  Aylward 
Trntisvnal  0/  To-day  \\.  j8  note^  Every  team  of  bullocks 
has  a  leader,  generally  a  native  boy,  who  holds  a  tow-line 
fastened  to  the  horns  of  the  front  oxen,  hence  the  word 


'Voorlooper*.  1885  Rider  Hacgaro  K.  Solomon's  Mines  i, 
A  wagon,  with  a  driver,  a  voorlooper,  and  a  Kafir  hunter. 

1!  V00rtrekker(vortre*k3r).  S.  African.  [Du., 
f.  voor-  before  +  trekken  Trkk  v!\  One  of  the 
original  Dutch  emigrants  into  the  Transvaal;  a 
pioneer. 

1878  Avlward  Transvaal  of  To-day  \.  3  Mr.  Oliphant, 
..in  speaking  or  the  Voortrekkeis  (advanced  pioneers), 
says  [etc.].  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  26  Nov.  2/1  To  prevent 
a  large  and  resjiected  portion  of  the  English  people  from 
ever  doing  justice  to  the  Transvaal  Voorirekkers.  1899 
Rider  Haggard  Swallow  Introd.  §2  Sympathy  with  the 
Voortrekkers  of  1836  is  easy. 

attrib.  189S  J.  G.  Millais  Breath  fr.  Veldt  ii8g<))  61  In 
those  days  the  '  voor-trekker '  Dutchmen  shot  them  (the 
natives]  down  like  rabbiis.  1899  Fitzpatrick:  Transvaal 
26  The  active  party  among  the  Boers,  i.  e.  the  Voortrekker 
party,  the  most  anti-lJritisli  and  Republican. 

Vor,  southern  var.  For/>«/.  and  conj,^  southern 
ME.  pa,  t.  Fare  v. 

Vor-,  southern  ME.  variant  of  FoR-/r^x, 

Voracious  (vorP^-J^s),  a.  [f.  L.  voraci- ^vorax , 
f.  vordre  to  devour  +  -ous.  Cf.  F.  vorace^  It.  voraa, 
Sp.  and  Pg.  voraz."] 

1.  Of  animals  (rarely  of  persons,  or  of  the 
throat)  :  Eating  with  greediness;  devouring  food 
in  large  quantities  ;  gluttonous,  ravenous.  Also 
const,  of, 

1693  CosGKEVF.  in  Dryden's  Juvenal  x\.  (1697)  283  Well 
may  they  fear  some  miserable  End, . .  Whose  large  voracious 
Uhroats  have  swallow'd  All.  1699  Dampikr  Vcy.  II.  68 The 
King  Carrion  Crows . .  are  very  voracious,  and  will  dispatch 
a  carkass  in  a  trice.  1725  Ds  Foe  Voy.  round  iVor/d  (1840) 
331  The  Spaniards  are  . .  cruel,  inexorable,  uncharitable, 
voracious.  X750  G.  Hughes  Barbatios  81  These  [Cock- 
roaches] are  very  troublesome,  being  voracious  of  most 
kinds  of  dressed  victuals.  1796  Morse  Atner.  Ceog.  I.  88 
All  the  Indians  of  South  America  ..  are  in  geneial  exces- 
sively voracious.  1819  Stephens  in  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  XL 
II.  616  All  the  species  being  extremely  voracious.  1855 
Orrs  Cire.  Sei.,  jnorg.  Nat.  6g  At  the  earliest  introduction 
of  fishes  we  find  the  voracious  and  highly  organized  tribeof 
sharks  fully  represented.  x86x  J.  R.  Greene  Man.  Anim. 
Kingd.,  Cctlent.  229  Vet  are  the  Ctenophora  very  voracious, 
feeding  on  a  number  of  floating  marine  animals. 

transf.  1850  Carlvle  Latter-d,  Pamph.  \\.  (1872)  45, 1  had 
seen  him  about  a  year  before,.. and  had  noted  well  the  un- 
lovely voracious  look  of  him. 

b.  fig.  Of  persons  :  Excessively  greedy  or  eager 
in  some  desire  or  pursuit.     Also  const,  of. 

1746  Francis  tr.  Horace,  Epist.  i.  ii.  34  Circe's  Cups.. 
Which  with  his  Mates,  voracious  of  their  Woe,  If  he  had 
blindly  tasted  [etc.].  i8ia  Examiner  7  Sept.  571/2  A.. 
most  voracious  believer  he  is.  1851  Carlvle  Sterling  i.  iv, 
A  voracious  ob-^erver  and  participator  in  all  things  he  like- 
wise all  along  was,  1883  Evangelical  Mag.  Sept.  419  Mr. 
Rowlands.. was  a  voracious  reader. 
O.  transf  Of  things. 

1767  A.  Young  Farmers  Lett,  to  People  11 1  He  will 
abhor  the  practice  of  sowing  so  Aoracious  a  vegetable  after 
wheat.  1784  CowpER  Task  iv.  450  Twitch'd  from  the  perch. 
He  gives  the  princely  biid,  with  all  his  wives,  To  hi&  vora- 
cious bag. 

2.  Characterized  by  voracity  or  greediness.  Also 

163s  J.  Tavlor  (Water  P.)  Very  Old  Man  in  HJndley  III. 
12  All  Creatures  are  Made  for  mans  use,  and  may  by  Man 
be  us'd,  Not  by  voracious  Gluttony  abus'd.  1710  Welton 
Suffer.  Son  of  God  II.  xxvii.  709  This  Miscreant  thought  of 
nothing  else  but  how  to  glut  his  Voracious  Appetite.  x8oo 
Med.  Jrnl,  III.  62  He  had  such  a  voracious  appetite  that 
he  would  take  with  indifference  either  medicine  or  food. 
187S  Chambers^s  Jrnl.  2  Jan.  45^2  [the  snail's]  appetite  is 
as  voracious  as  its  means  of  indulging  it  ai  e  perfect. 
b.  fig.  Of  desiies,  interests,  eic.  :  Insatiable. 

171a  Addison  S^ect.  No.  452  f  5  They  have  a  Relisli  for 
every  thing  that  is  News,  let  the  matter  of  it  be  what  it  will ; 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  they  are  Men  of  a  Voracious 
Appetite,  but  no  Taste.  x8$s  H.  Rogers  Ess.  (1874)  I.  vii. 
342  He  took  revenge  for  his  transient  tit  of  scepticism  by 
asubsequent  most  voracious  dogmatism.  ai854H.RFEO 
Led.  Brit,  Poets  x.  {1857)  II.  22  His  appetite  for  argument 
was  as  voracious  as  his  physical  appetite. 

Voraciously  (vor^'-Jasli),  adv,  [f.  prec.  + 
-I.Y  -.]  In  a  voracious  manner ;  greedily,  glutton- 
ously, ravenously, 

175*  J.  Hill  Hist,  Anim.  381  All  four  of  the  species  of 
this  singular  genus  are  fond  of  pepper,  but  this  eats  it  most 
voraciously.  1776  Mrs.  Delany  Li/e  4-  Corr,  (1S62)  II. 
tfbS  They  came  starved,,  .and  eat  their  little  dinner  vora- 
ciously. 1839  DicKKNS  Nickleby  v,  The  boys  began  to  eat 
voraciously,  and  in  desperate  haste.  1864  C,  Geikie  Li/e 
in  /F<3f7(ij  xi.  (1874)  191  Even  the  bush  people  ..eat  it  vora- 
ciously. 1902  J.  IIucHAN  Watdicr  by  Threshold  73,  1  was 
voraciously  hungry. 

.^jf.  X840  Mrs.  Carlvle /.tf//.  (1883)  I.  126  Carlyle  is  read- 
ing voraciously,  great  folios. 

Voraxioasness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  = 
next. 

1710  Addison  Tatler  No.  255  rs  Distinguishing  himself 
by  Voraciousness  of  .appetite.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist, 
(1776)  VI.  362  For  some  days  btfore  their  change,  the 
animal  discontinues  its  usual  voraciousness.  1786  ti.  Beck- 
fords  Vathek  29  I'he  Caliph  . .  found  himself  incommoded 
by  the  voraciousness  of  his  guest. 

Voracity  (vorae*siti).  Also  6-7  voracite, 
-itie.  [a.  F.  voraciU  (14th  c,  =  It.  voracili),  Sp. 
voracidad,  Pg.  -idade),  or  ad,  L.vonicilas,  f.  voraci-, 
vorax :  see  Voracious  a.  and  -ity.]  The  quality 
or  character  of  being  voracious  ;  greediness  in 
eating. 

15J6  Pilgr.   Per/.   (W.   de  W.   1531)  99  b,  Voracite  or 
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gredynesse  in  eatyng,.  .saylh,  O,  how  hungry  I  am.  1584 
Lodge  Aiarm  agsi.  l/st/rers  F  iij.  What  though  you 
cloath  your  selues  in  stmplicitie  of  Doues,  and  your  inwarde 
habite  be  worse  then  the  voracite  of  Wolues.  1615  G. 
Sandys  Tru?'.  18  Those  that  with  the  rarities  of  the  earth 
do  pamper  their  voracities.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav, 
(cd.  2)  241  No  people  in  the  world  have  better  stomacks, 
drinke  more,  or  more  affect  voracity.  1653  Earl  Monm.  tr, 
Bfutivoglio  s  Hist.  Reiat,  64  This  Army  is  like  a  great 
Animal)  which  lives  in  continual  voracity.  1774G0LUSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  399  The  animal's  voracity  is  greater 
than  itsfeeliniiis.and  it  never  seizes  without  bringing  down  its 
prey.  1833  }.  Rensik  Alph.  Angling  6  To  me  it  appears 
much  more  probable,  that.. fishes  have  intervals  more  or 
less  extended  of  fasting,  after  which  they  eat  with  great 
voracity.  1868  Pf.akd  iVater-farm.  xvi.  164  Innumerable 
Anecdotes  have  been  related  regarding  the  voracity  of  this 
fisli  [the  pikel  1891  Farrar  Darkn.  Sf  Dawn  xxvi,  Who 
is  that  extremely  stout  personage,  .who  is  devouring  his 
dainties  with  such  brutal  voracity  7 
b.  iransf.  andy7/.  Also  const,  of. 
1601  Holland  P/iny  I.  47  What  a  Nature  is  that  which 
feedeth  the  most  greedie  voracitie  in  the  whole  world  [sc, 
that  of  fire]  without  losse  of  it  selfe?  1638S1R  T.  Herbert 
Trav  (ed.  2)  274  In  Iberia  also  and  Armenia  they  entred 
with  no  lesse  voracity.  1664  H.  More  Apology  406  The 
fierceness  and  voracity  of  what  we  ordinarily  calf  fire. 
a  1701  Maundrf-ll  Journ.  Jems.  (1721)  62  The  voracity  of 
time.. has  left  nothing  but  a  few  Foundations  remaining, 
'779  Johnson  L.  P.,  rope  Wks.  IV.  46  Popes  voracity  of 
fame  taught  him  the  an  of  ol)taining  the  accumulated  honour 
both  of  what  he  had  published,  and  of  what  he  had  sup< 

frcssed.  i860  Emekson  Cond.  Life,  IVea/th  Wks.  (Bohn) 
I.  358  The  eating  quality  ofdebt  does  not  relax  its  voracity. 
f6f(i.^  Consid.  421  Afflicting  other  souls,  .with  ministrations 
to  its  voracity  of  trifies. 

t  Voragfe.  Obs.  rare,  [a.  O^^vorage,  or  ad.  L. 
vorago  VoKAGO.]     A  whirlpool,  gulf,  chasm. 

X490  Caxton  Eneydos  x.  39  On  that  other  syde  cam  vpon 
theym  Ncptunus  wyth  all  his  vorages  and  wawesalle  full 
of  scume.  a  1533  Ln.  Bkbners  Cold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1537) 
Aivb,  The  famous  Romayn :  whiche  for  to  delyuer  the 
towne  of  Rome . .  yelded  hym  selfe  to  the  same  vorage,  that 
as  than  was  sene  in  Rome.  [1623  Cockeram,  Vorage^  a 
Quaemire.J 

t  Vorageons,  a.  Obs.~^  In  5  voraygeouse. 
[ad.  OK.  voragienx."]      «»  next  i. 

1490  Caxtoh  Eneydos  xviii,  67  The  wyndes  ben  in  their 
furye,  the  sec  full  of  tempest  and  of  grcte  voraygeouse 
wawrs. 

t  Vora*£pLX10US,  a,  Obs.  [ad.  L.  vordginos-us^ 
f.  vontgin-j  vonigo  Vokago.  Cf.  obs.  F,  voragin- 
iux.  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  voragi'noso.'] 

L  Of  or  belonging  to  an  abyss  or  whirljx>ol ; 
resembling  a  cliasm  or  gidf. 

i6a4  T.  Scorr  /it'lg.  Sovldirr  8  More  dangerous  then  the 
gaping  and  voraginous  caue,  wherein  Curiius  leapt.  1654 
CoKAtNS  Diitfien  in.  233  A  voraqinous  place,  about  the 
banks  of  which  those  men  appcaie  that  have  perished  by  a 
violent  death.  1675  E.  Wilson  Spadacr.  Dwielm.  23  The 
bottom  of  the  Sea.. is  perforated  with  sundry  voraginous 
inlets  and  patent  mouths.  1747  Mallet  Amyntor<\  Theod. 
I,  ?i9  His  secret  seat,  ..deep  amidst  A  cavern's  jaws  voragi- 
nous and  vast. 

b,  transf.  andy?^. 

i6«4  Gag  /or  Pope  15  The  Countrey  villages  know  not 
what  a  Sermon  meancth,  oncly  Masse  and  Matten*-,  with 
some  voraginous  deliuery  of  won  lers.  1643  H.  Moke  Song 
0/ Soul  (I.  III.  II.  xlvi.i,  For  course  of  lime  voraginous  With 
i.-ipid  force  is  violently  just. 

2.  Having  the  receptive  or  swallowing  power  of 
a  gulf  or  abyss;  devouring,  vnracions. 

1653  A.  Wilson  7<w.  /,  165 'Ihis  Voraginous  appetite  gaped 
after  the  possession  of  the  Couniric.  1657  Reeve  GotCs 
Pica  8p  How  it  doth  grieve  me.. that  we  think  to  get  our 
admission  under  God  witfi  voraginous  paunches,  and  soaked 
gullets.  1665  Sir  '1'.  Hembkrt  Prnv.  (1677)  376  No  Nation 
in  the  Woild  be  more  idle  and  voraginous  than  they.  1691 
in  C.  R.  Wilson  Old  Fort  William  rioofii  I.  11  Provisions 
..being  extremely  deer,  made  so  by  the  Voraginous  great 
Armycs  near  us. 

Hence  t  Vera -ffliiousness.   Obs."'^ 

1654  R.  CoDRiNGTON  tr.  lustiru  IV.  74  Those  Waves  did 
bark,  which  the  voraginousness  of  the  devouring  Sea  did 
commit  and  clash  together. 

tVoragions,  a,  Obs.—^  [Cf.  Vobageous  a.] 

=  prec.  2. 

1665  D.  Dudley  Metiall.  Mar/is  (1854)  38,  I  do  not 
wholly  compute  the  v.ist  quantities  of  charcoles  and  wood 
spent  in  these  voragiovis  works. 

||Vora£(0  (vor/^'g*?).  Now  rare.  [L.  vorngo, 
f.  vornre  to  devour,  Cf.  Vobage.]  An  abyss, 
gulf,  or  chasm. 

1654  Howell  Partkenop.  To  Rdr,  Aijb,  The  great 
Vorago  or  fiery  fJulph.  .which  rageth  in  the  head  of  that 
Mountain  [Vesuvius].  1656  S.  H.  GoUl.  Law  gi  Earth- 
quakes,  Cha>maes,  .itid  Voragoes  were  at  his  command. 
1669  Phil.  Trans.  IV.  1028  The  top  of  v^Itna  must  about  the 
same  time  have  sunk  down  into  its  old  Vorago  or  hole. 

fig.  1836  Lanix)r  linag.  Cflttv.  Wks.  1876  VI.  450  Adul- 
tery and  concubinage  did  you  mention  I  Another  voraqo, 
two  voragoes,  Scylla  and  Charyljdi*;,  of  national  wealth. 
1895  J.  J.  Raven  Hist.  Suffolk  151  Five  years  more,  and 
Biythburgh  Priory  perishes  in  the  general  vorago. 

Vorant  (v6a*rant),  a.  [ad,  L.  vorant-,  vorans^ 
pres.  p])le.  of  vordre  to  devour.] 

1 1,  Devouring.  Ohs.  rare. 

1618  Dekkkr  Otvles  Almanack  18  Lofty  Lion  (said  Jove) 
I  will  thee  cla'ipe  thy  jawes,  and  shut  the  portall  of  that 
vorant  grave.  1630  C  Daniel  Pectus,  xxviii.  72  As  the 
fierce  Lyon  from  hts  cunning  ward.  It  shall  Surprise  htm  ; 
as  the  Vorant  Pard,  It  shall  destroy  them. 

2.  J/er.  Of  animals :  (see  quots.), 

1766  PoBMY  Heraldry  Diet.,  Vcrantt  this  term . .  is  used  in 


Blazonry  to  express  the  action  of  any  Animal,  Fish,  Bird, 
or  Reptile,  devouring  or  swallowing  up  another  creature. 
1780  Edmondson  Her,  II.  s.v.,  .\  serpent  erect,  in  pale, 
vorant  an  infant.  1864  Boutell  Her,  Hist.  ^  Pop.  x.  (ed.  3) 
60  A  Lion,  .maybe  Vigilant,  or  Vorant.  i868Cussans  Her. 
(1893)  95  Trussing  has  the  same  signification  when  applied 
to  birds,  as  Vorant  has  to  animals. 

+  Vora-tion.  Obs.—^  [ad.  L.  voralioy  f.  vordre.'\ 
'  A  devouring,  or  eating  up  greedily.' 
1656  Blount  Glossogr. 
tVorau'lite.  Min.  Obs.  [f.  F<?ra«  in  Styria  + 

-LITE.     Named  in  1806.]   =Lazulite. 

c\%^o  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VI.  481/1  Azurite.  Klapro- 
thite.  Tyrolite.  Voroulite.  ..Occurs  in  attached  crystals  and 
massive.  185a  Branue  Diet.  Sci.  (ed.  2)  App.  1421  Vorau- 
lite,  a  mineralogical  name  of  the  ferro-magnesian  phosphate 
of  alumina, ..a  species  oi  blue-spar,  or  lazulite. 

tVorax,  a.  Ohsr"^  [a,  L.  vorax  devouring.] 
Voracious,  ravenous. 

*53S  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  III.  442  This  Alexander,.. Of 
Badzenoch  wes  callit  all  his  dais  l"he  vorax  wolf. 

Vorbam,  -bede,  -bisne,  southern  ME.  varr. 
FoRBURN  v.y  Forbid  v.^  Forbtsen  sb.  Vor- 
broide,  -broydo,  southern  pa.  pple,  of  Korbbaid 
V.  Obs.  Vord,  southern  ME.  var,  FOBD  sb.  ;  obs. 
Sc.  f.  Word  sb.  Vordan,  Vopdily,  obs.  Sc.  ff. 
Warden,  Worthily  adv.  Vordrye,  southern 
ME,  var.  Further  v.  Vordy,  obs.  Sc.  f. 
Worthy  a. 

t  Vore  ^.  Obs.  [South-western  var.  Fore  sb.  2. 
Used  to  render  L.  vestigium.l     Track,  trace, 

1387  Trevisa  Htgden  (Rolls)  VI.  373  pe  pore  man  |>onked 
hym,  and  vansched  sodenly  awey,  and  noon  wey  [MS.  y, 
non  vore]  was  i-^ene  of  his  goynge.  1393  Lancl.  P.  PI.  C.  . 
VII,  118  Freres  folowen  my  vore  fele  tyme  and  ofte,  And 
prouen  vnparfit  prelates  of  holy  churche.  1398  '1'revisa 
Earth.  De  P,  R.  viii.  viii.  (ToUem.  MS.),  By  pe  opinion  of 
\>c.  comyn  peple  J>is  cercle,  Galaxias,  is  pe  vore  of  |>e 
passynge  of  Ve  sonne.  Ibid.  iii.  six.  (1493)  d  vj  b/2  Hondes 
.  .folowyth  the  vores  of  be^tes  by  smellinge. 

Vore  ^.  dial.  [South-western  var.  (still  in  use) 
oiforCyftire  Furrow  sb,    Cf.  Voob.]     A  furrow. 

f  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1565  I>ay..ne  spared  rigges  nol>er 
vores  til  t»ay  mette  J'at  pray,  158a  Batman  Barth,  DeP,  R, 
Catal.  hard  Words,  I'oreSy  forowes  of  land. 

Vore,  Voregoer,  Voreward(e,  southern  ME. 
varr.  Fore  adv.^  Fobkgoer,  Foreward  sb.^  Vor- 
fare,  -fret,  -gon,  -gulte,  southern  ME.  varr. 
FoRFARE,  -ruET,  -GO,  -GUILT.  VoHe,  aphetic  f. 
Avowry  2,  Vorke,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Work  sb.  Vor- 
lese,  southern  ME.  var.  Forlf.se  v.  Vorloffe, 
obs.  var.  Furlough.  Vonne,  southern  M  E.  var. 
Forme  ii,  Vorne,  southern  ME,  var.  Fern  a.\ 
obs.  Sc.  f.  Worn  pa.  pple.  Vorold,  southern 
ME.  var,  Forold  v. 

-VOrOUS,  suffix^  forming  adjs.,  after  L,  -vorus 
devouring,  eating  (cf.  vordre  to  devour)  in  carni- 
voruSy  omnivorits  (both  used  by  Pliny).  The 
commoner  English  examples  mainly  date  from  the 
17th  cent.,  as  cantivorotiS ^  herbivorous^  omnivor- 
ous^ phytivorous  (also  granivorous^  ossivorous, 
piscivorous) ;  later  instances  are  graminivorous 
(1739),  metailivorouSy  ojffivorous  {^i']i2,)j  serpenli- 
vorous  (1S82),  and  terrivorous. 

1837  M  URRAY  Vital  Prinr.  5  A  very  singular  appetite .  .at 
once  terrivorous  and  metal livorous. 

Vorow,  Vorre,  southern  ME.  varr.  Furrow 
sb.y  P'ar  adv.  Vorschalde,  southern  ME.  var. 
FoitscALD  (see  Yo^-prcf.^  5),  VorshipfuU,  obs. 
Sc.  f.  Worshipful,  vorst'^e, southern  ME.  varr. 
First  ^,,  Frost  j^.  Vorsted,  obs.  f.  Worsted. 
Vort(e,  southern  ME.  var,  Fort(e  (onj. 

Vortex  (v^jteks),  I'l,  vortioes  (v^jtis7z), 
[a,  L.  vorlex  (var.  of  vertex  Vertex)  an  eddy  of 
water,  wind,  or  flame,  a  whirlpool,  whirlwind,  f, 
vort-^  vert^re  to  turn,  Cf.  F.  vortex  ;Anat.),  I*g. 
vortices  p!.,  It.  vortice^ 

1.  a.  in  older  theories  of  the  universe  (esp,  that 
of  Descartes),  a  supposed  rotatory  movement  of 
cosmic  matter  round  a  centre  or  axis,  regarded  as 
accounting  for  the  origin  or  phenomena  of  the 
terrestrial  and  other  systems ;  a  body  of  such  matter 
rapidly  carried  round  in  a  continuous  whirl. 

1653  H.  More  Philos,  Cabbala  App.  i.  (1713)  113  That 
there  are  infinite  numbers  of  Atoms  or  Panicles,  different 
in  magnitude  and  figure;. .and  that  they  are  moved  in  the 
Vniverse  after  the  manner  of  vortices.  i66a  Glanvill  Lux 
Orient,  xiv.  141  That  great  orb  of  fire,  .shall  fly  away  out 
of  this  vortex,  and  liecome  a  wandring  Comet.  1665  — 
De/.  Van.  Dogm.  6g  The  Cartesian  Vortices  will  serve  to 
account  for  the  Phjcnomena,  and  teach  a  way  of  Theory  not 
unserviceable  to  experiment.  1698  Keux  Exam,  Th. 
Earth  (1734)  283  It  is  no  hard  matter  to  prove,  that  the 
Vortices  can  never  be  the  cause  of  the  Coelestial  motions, 
rt  1714  M.  Henry  Expos.  O.  ^  N.  Test.,  Eccles.  i.  14  (1737) 
II,  He  saw.. all  within  this  vortex  (to  use  the  modern 
gibl)crish)  which  has  the  sun  for  its  centre.  1785  Sir  W. 
Hfrschrl  Sci.  Papers  (1912)  I.  223  These  will  vanish  like 
the  Cartesian  vorticeb,  that  soon  gave  way  when  l>etter 
theories  were  offered.  1833  Coleriixie  Table-t.  29  June, 
Descartes'  vortices  were  not  an  hypothesis  :  they  rested  on 
no  facts  at  all.  1869  Lecky  EuroP.  Mor.  I.  389  The  false 
theory  of  the  vortices  or  the  true  theory  of  giavitation. 
b.   In  fig.  context  or  use. 


1704  Swift  Batt.  Bks.  Misc.  (1711)  251  Death,  like  a  Star 
of  superior  Influence,  drew  him  [Descartes]  into  his  own 
Vortex,  a  ijzi  Prior  Dial.  Dead^  Locke  ^  Montaigne 
ad  fin..  Those  very  Ideas  changing,  Lock  may  be  led  into  a 
new  Labyrinth,  or  sucked  into  another  Vortex;  and  may 
write  a  Second  Book  in  order  to  Disprove  the  first.  1790 
Cath.  Graham  Lett.  Educ.  401  Our  benevolence  extends 
at  last  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  like  so  many  different 
vortices;  the  center  of  them  all  is  self  love.  1809-10 
Coleridge  Friend  (1865)  140,  I  was  a  sharer  in  the  general 
vortex,  though  my  little  world  d<-scribed  the  path  of  its 
revolution  in  an  orbit  of  its  own.  1855  Brimlev  Ess., 
Poetry  Sf  Crit,  (185S)  197  That  mighty  ocean  of  inter- 
mingling, interacting  vortices  \sc.  TimeJ.  1879  Geo.  Eliot 
Theo.  Such  xvii.  304  The  spiral  vortices  fundamentally 
concerned  in  the  production  of  epic  poems. 

c.  In  modern  scientific  use :  A  rapid  movement 
of  particles  of  matter  round  an  axis;  a  whirl  of 
atoms,  fluid,  or  vapour. 

1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men^  Sivedenhorg  Wks.  (Bohn)  I. 
316  Descartes,  taught  by  Gilbert's  magnet,  with  its  Vorlex, 
spiral,  and  polarity.  186a  J.  C.  Maxwell  Sci.  Papers 
(1890)  I,  489  The  theory  of  molecular  vortices  applied  to 
statical  electricity.  187a  Proctor  Ess.  Astron.  xix.  330 
Friction  between  vortices  of  meteoric  vapours  and  the  Sun's 
atmosphere  must  be  the  immediate  cause  of  solar  heat. 
1882  MiNCHiM  Unipl.  Kinemat,  184  If  there  is  not  voitical 
motion  throughout  the  whole  area,  but  only  local  vortices, 
this  integral  will  reduce  to  a  simple  sum  of  terms  equal  in 
number  to  the  number  of  vortices. 

2.  An  eddying  or  whirling  mass  of  fire  or  flame. 
i6§a  J.  Hall  Height  0/  Eloquence  p.  Ixv,  'Ihe  Pits  and 

vortices  of  the  Aetna,  whose  eructations  throw  whole  stones 
from  its  depths.  1827-39  Die  Quincey  Murder  Wks.  1854 
11.  62  Men,  of  course,  read  in  this  hurrying  overhead  of 
scintillating  and  blazing  vortices,  the  annunciation  of  some 

figantic  calamity  going  on  in  Liverpool.  1869  J.  Phillips 
^esuy.  iii.  67  It  continued  to  vomit  forth  from  five  ditTerent 
openings  vortices  of  flame, 

3.  A  whirl  or  swirling  mass  of  water;  a  strong 
eddy  or  whirlpool. 

1704  J.  Pitts  Acc,  Aloham.  77  In  this  place  is  much 
Danger  without  a  fresh  Gale  of  Wind,  because  it  is  a  kind 
of  Vortex,  the  Water  whirling  rouiul,  and  is  apt  (o  swallow 
down  a  Ship.  1759  Stern k  Tr.  Shandy  11.  ix,  [A  coach] 
splashing  and  plunging,  .with  such  a  vortex  of  mud  and 
water  moving  along  with  it,  round  its  axis.  1774  Goldsm. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  1.  268  The  noise  of  this  dreadful  vortex 
still  farther  contributes  to  encrease  its  terror.  x8i6TucKEy 
Narr.  Exped.  R.  Zaire  iv,  (1818)  143  in  ciossing  the  river 
we  passed  through  several  whirlpools..  .These  vortices  are 
formed  in  an  instant. .and  subside  as  quickly.  1839  T. 
Beale  Nat.  Hist,  Sperm  IVhale  j8i  Leaving  nothing  but 
a  white«and-preen  looking  vortex  in  the  disturbed  blue 
ocean.  X864C. Geikie /.^  i«  IVootlsxx'uu  (1874)  366  The 
poor  wretch  was  kept  revolving,  with  each  end  of  his 
support  sunk  in  the  vortex  by  turns, 

b.  Applied  to  a  waterspout. 
1763  Falconer  Ship-ivr.  11.  37  Still  round  and  round  the 
fluid  vortex  flies.  Scattering  dun  night  and  horror  thro'  the 
skies. 

e.  ellipt,  A  vortex  water-wheel  (see  7). 
1853  Ure  Diet,  Arts,  etc.  (ed.  4)  II.  914  The  vurtex admits 
of  several  modes  of  construction,    ibid.  015  A  low  pressure 
vortex  constructed  for  another  mill  near  Belfast. 

4.  A  violent  eddy  or  whirl  of  the  air ;  a  whirl- 
wind or  cyclone,  or  the  central  portion  of  this. 

/r  1700  Ken  Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  24«Now  the 
North  Wind  the  cra2y  Vessel  sweeps,  And  in  its  rapid 
Vortex  pris'ner  keeps.  1728  Chambers  Cycl.^  Vortex^ 
Whirlwind,  in  Meteorology,  a  sudden,  rapid,  violent  Motion 
of  the  Air,  in  Gyies  or  Circles.  1838  Kedfield  in  Ainer. 
Jrnl.  Sii.  XXXIII.  55  A  direct  circuit  of  rotation  in  the 
form  of  a  vortex  or  active  whirlwind.  1845  A.  "I'hom  Nat. 
Storms  48  The  Margaret,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
vottex,  still  had  the  *  hurricane  strong  from  S.W.  by  W. 
with  a  heavy  sea.  i860  Maury  Phys.  Geog.  (Low)  xix.  439 
The  vortex  of  a  cyclone  is  often  and  aptly  compared  to  a 
meteor.  1870  Tvndall  Fragm.  Sci.  (1879)  1.  vi.  198  We 
seemed  crossing  the  vortex  of  a  storm. 

trans/  1871  B.  Tavlor/^(I«j/(i875)  II.  11.  123  The  vortex 
of  this  night  Hath  whirled  him  hither  to  my  sight. 
b.  In  fig.  context  or  use, 

1788  Mmk.  D'Arblav  Diary  13  Feb.,  The  whirlwind  of 
his  eloquence  nearly  drew  me  into  its  vortex.  1854  P'.mer- 
soN  Lett.  9(  Soc,  Aims,  Poet.  ^  Imag.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  160 
In  their  rhythm  is  no  manufacture,  but  a  vortex,  or  musical 
tornado.  1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  I.  145  Bernard.. 
began  life  by  drawing  after  him  into  the  convent  all  his 
kindred, .with  the  inesistible  vortex  of  his  own  leligious 
fervour. 

6.  Jig,  A  state  or  condition  of  human  affairs  or 
interests  comparable  to  a  whirl  or  e<idy  by  reason 
of  rush  or  excitement,  rapid  change,  or  absorbing 
effect, 

1761  Home  Hist.  E ng.  {i?>o(})  IV.  Iv.  273  The  distant 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  oeing  removed  from  that  furious 
vortex  of  new  principles  and  opinions  which  had  lians- 
ported  the  capital.  1793  Burke  Obs.  Conduct  Minority 
Wks.  1842  I.  611  No  man. .may  be  justly  suspected  of 
secretly  abetting  this  French  Revolution,  who  must  not  be 
drawn  into  its  vortex.  1806  A.  Hunter  Cm//«<i  (ed.  3)  243 
Lecturers,  who  delight  in  being  continually  whirled  round 
ill  the  vortex  of  new  opinions.  1838  W.  Irving  in  Lr/e  ^ 
Lftt.  (1866)  III.  124,  I  value  my  peace  of  mind  too  highly 
to  suffer  myself  to  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  New  York 
politics.  x86o  Mill  Repr,  Govt.  (1865)  137/1  'I  he  appoint- 
ments  are  kept  out  of  the  vortex  of  party  and  parliamentary 
jobbing.  1883  S.  Waddington  A .  H.  Clongh  83  Tlie  voi  tex 
of  religious  excitement  and  discussion  kept  him  idly  moving 
in  its  ceaseless  gyrations. 

b,  A  constant  round  ^excitement  or  pleasure. 

[1766  Fordyce  Serm.  Yng.  Wm.  (1767)  I.  vii.  268  That 

whirl  of  dissipation,  which,  likesome  mighty  vortex,  has 

swallowed  upinamanner  all  conditjonsand  characters]  1792 

A.  Young  in  Mtue,  D'Arbiay's  Lett,{tSi2)y,  329  A  peison 


VORTICAL. 

• 

who  is  constantly  moving  in  a  vorlcx  of  pleasure,  brilliancy, 
iind  wit.  i8oa  Mar.  Edceworth  Moral  T.,  Breakfast^  I 
fed  that  I  cannot  be  at  case  in  the  vortex  of  dissipation. 
X877  ^'"5.  FoBRESTKR  i»/i;f*«7«  I.  191  She  and  her  husband 
li\xd  in  a  vortex  of  gaiety, 

C.  A  situation  into  which  persons  or  things  are 
steadily  drawn,  or  from  which  they  cannot  escape. 
(Chiefly  after  sense  3.) 

1779  J.  MoORB  View  Soc.  Fr,  I.  i.  8,  I  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  remove..,  that  no  chance  might  remain  of  my 
being,  .whirled  round  again  in  the  vortex  of  dissipation  and 
gaming.  1833  Mrs.  Browning  Prometk.  £aftruiPoct.  Wks. 
(1904)  i59/2JLet  him  hurl  me  anon,  into  Tartarus,..  With 
Necessity's  vortices  strangling  me  down.  1850  Kingslf.y 
A/f.  Locke  X,  I  looked  with  horror  on  the  gulf  of  penury 
before  me,  into  the  vortex  of  which  not  only  I,  but  my 
whole  trade,  seemed  irresistibly  sucked,  a  i86a  Buckle 
Civilix.  (1S69)  III.  v.  356  Generation  after  generation  passes 
away,  successively  absorbed  in  one  mighty  vortex. 

f  0.  A  design  or  figure  representing  or  suggesting 
vortical  movement.  Ohs~^ 

1665  HoOKE  Microgr,  Time  Table,  The  Figures  of  Hoar 
Frost,  and  the  Vortices  on  windows. 

7.  attrib.,  chiefly  in  terms  of  physical  science,  as 
vorUx-aioniy  -Jiiamenty  -/irte,  -ma/ler,  -motion, 
-rin^\  vortex  turbine  or  (water-)-wheel,  a  tur- 
bine in  which  the  water  enters  tangential  ly  at  the 
circumference  and  is  discharged  at  the  centre. 

1867  Sir  W.  Thomson  in  PhiL  Mag.  Ser.  iv.  XXXIV.  15 
{headinfit  On  'Vortex  Atoms.  1876  P.  G.  Tait  Ktc.  Adv. 
Phys.  Set.  i.  24  Sir  \V.  Thomson's  splendid  suggestion  of 
Vortex-atoms  . .  will  enable  us  thoroughly  to  understand 
matter,  1867  —  (tr.  Helmholtz)  in  Phi/.  Mag,  Ser.  iv. 
XXXIII.  486  By  *voriex-fi laments.. \  denote  portions 
of  the  fluid  bounded  by  vortex-lines  drawn  through  every 
point  of  the  boundary  of  an  infinitely  small  closed  curve. 
1878  W.  K.  Clifford  Dynamicwx.  203  The  part  of  the  body 
inside  the  tube  is  called  a  vortex-filamenL  1867  Tait  (tr. 
Helmholtz)  in  Phil.  Mag.  Ser.  iv.  XXXIII.486  By  *voriex. 
lines.  .\  denote  lines  drawn  through  the  fluid  so  as  at  every 
point  to  coincide  with  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  of 
the  corresponding  fluid  clement,  1878  W.  K.  Clifford 
Dynamic  in.  200  A  curve  such  that  its  tangent  at  every  point 
is  in  the  direction  of  the  spin  at  that  point  is  called  a  vortex- 
line,  ai/ax  Keiix  Maupertuis^  /)/w.  (1734)  21  As  each 
Planet  describes  equal  Area's  in  equal  Times,  it  follows  that 
the  Beds  of  the  *Vortex  Matter  have  their  Velocities  in  a 
reciprocal  Proportion  to  their  distances  from  the  Center. 
1867  TArr  (tr.  Helmholtz)  in  /»/n7.  Mag.  Ser.  iv.  XXXIII. 
491  We  may. .call  the  motions  which  have  no  velocity- 
potential,  generally,  *vorteX'iuotions,  1B76  —  Rec.  Adv. 
Phys.  Sci.  xii.  290  The  peculiar  properties  of  vortex- 
motion  were  mathematically  deduced,  .by  Helmholtz.  1867 
—  (tr.  Helmholtz)  in  Phil.  Mag.  Ser.  iv.  XXXIII.  510 
These  *vortex.rings  travel  on, . .  and  are  widened  or 
contracted  by  other  vortex-rings.  1878  W.  K.  Clifford 
Dynatnic  \\\.  205  Suppose  that  in  a  mass  of  fluid  there  is  a 
single  vortex  ring  of  any  form  (i.  e.  a  vortex-filament  return- 
ing into  itself).  1877  Iron  27  Oct,  516  The  turbine  manu- 
factured by  them  is  termed  the  '  *  Vortex  '.  \Z^  Athenxutn 
16  Aug.  212/1  A  description  of  the  vortex  turbine  or  in- 
ward-flow water-wheel.  1853  Glvnn  Treat.  Power  IVaier 
146  Several  machines  derive  their  power  from  the  reaction 
of  water-pressure  :  such  as  Dr.  Barker's  mill,. .the  "Vortex- 
wheel,  and  others,  i860  lire's  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  (ed.  5)  III. 
928  The  name  of  Vortex  Wheel  has  been  given  to  a  modi- 
fication of  the  turbine  by  Mr.  James  Thomson  of  Belfast, 

Vortfc,  southern  ME.  var.  Forth  a(/v. ;  obs.  Sc, 
f.  Worth  sd.  and  v.  Vor))ere(more,  southern 
ME,  varr.  Further(more.  Vorthy,  dial,  var. 
FoRTHT  a. ;  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Worthy  a. 

Vortical  (v/utikal),  a.  and  sd,  [f.  L.  vortic-^ 
vortex  Vortex  +  -al.] 

A.  adj.  L  Of  motion :  Like  that  of  a  vortex ; 
rotating,  eddying,  whirling. 

1653  H.  More  CtfM/Vf/.  C abbal.  {ijjt)  191  The  Matter 
being  coagulated. .  .and  set  upon  Vortical  Motion,  Light 
dawned  out  in  infinite  parts  of  the  World.  1691  Bentley 
Boyle  Led'  226  This  universal  attraction  or  gravitation  is 
..not  a  magnetical  power,  nor  the  effect  of  a  vortical 
motion;  those  common  attempts  toward  the  explication  of 
gravity.  1746 /*/»7.  Trans.  XLIV.  43,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discern  that  vortical  Motion,  by  which  this  Effect 
was  said  to  be  brought  about.  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men, 
Sivedenborg  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  316  Descartes,  taught  by  Gil- 
bert's magnet,,  .had  filled  Europe  with  the  leading  thought 
of  vortic^  motion,  as  the  secret  of  nature.  1881  G.  Mac- 
DONAU)  Mary  Marston  II.  ii.  10  She  made  a  sudden  vorti- 
cal gyration,  and  walked  from  the  vile  place.  x88a  Mm- 
CHiN  Unipl.  Kirumr.t.  j^s  Twice  the  product  of  the  area  of 
the  curve  and  the  vortical  spin  inside  it. 

2.  Moving  in  a  vortex  ;  whirling  round. 

17*8  Pemberton  Ne^vton's  Philos.  231  The  vortical  fluid, 
by  which  he  explains  the  motion  of  the  planets.  X79a  D. 
Lloyd  Voy.  Life  23  Till  all  their  brain  is  vortical ;— and 
wreck 'd  They  sink  o'erladen  with  anxiety,  i860  Gosse 
Rom.  Nat.  Hist.  165  Vibrating  cilia.,  are  more  developed  on 
these  organs,  which  are  only  pushed  out  at  the  will  of  the 
little  animal,  when  they  form  strong  vortical  currents. 

B.  sb.  A  vortical  motion. 

s86^  A  t he namm  Z  Ocl.  ^S^/ 2  The  summa.y  of  the  author's 
theones  is:— ..That  the  magnetic  vortical  can  be  excited 
by  means  of  spiral  currents  of  electricity  generally. 

Hence  VoTtlcally  adv..  in  a  vortical  manner. 

187a  Proctor  Ess,  Astron.  xix.  230  If  meteoric  matter 
came  in  vortically  around  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  sun. 
x88a  MiNCHiM  UiUpl.  Kinemat.  183  Energy  of  Vortically 
moving  Licjuid. 

t  Vortice,  sb  Obs.—^  [ad.  stem  of  L.  vortex.'] 
A  vortex. 

x66i  Boyle  Sprin  0/  Air  (1662)  97  Particles,  agitated 
or  whirled  round, . .  whereby  they  are  each  of  them  enabled 
to  drive  or  force  out  of  their  Vortice  all  such  other  agitated 
particles. 
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Vo'rtice,  ^-  rare-'^,  [Cf.  prec]  trans.  To 
bring  by  vortical  motion. 

rti843  SouTHET  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  (1851)  IV.  iii  The 
heavier  bodies.. became  outermost,  and  in  their  whirling 
vorticed  the  evil  spirits  into  the  centre, 

Vorticel  (v/Jtisei).  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L.  vortU 
cella :  see  next,  and  cf,  F.  vortt'ceUe.J   =  next. 

1835  KiRBY  //ad.  ^  Inst,  Anim.  II.  xvii.  97  Some,  as  the 
vorticels,  the  wheel-animals  by  way  of  eminence,  appear  to 
have  two  wheels. 

It  Vorticella  (v^Jtise'la).  Zooi.  [mod.L.,  dim. 
f,  L.  vortic-y  vortex  Vortex.]  The  typical  genus 
of  Vorticellidm{zL  next)  ;  an  individual  belonging 
to  this  genus;  a  bell-animalcnle.     h\%^  attrib. 

1787  G.  Adams  {title).  Essays  on  the  Microscope,  contain- 
ing, .an  account  of  the  various  species  and  singular  proper- 
ties of  the  HydriB  and  Vorticellje.  1806  Pbiscilla  Wake- 
field Dovi.  Recreat.  vi.  86  A  most  curious  animalcule, 
called  the  wheel  animal,  or  vorticella.  1875  Huxley&  Mar- 
tin Elein.  Biol,  (1877)  go  Sometimes  a  rounded  body,  en- 
circled by  a  ring  of  cilia  hut  having  otherwise  the  charac- 
ters of  a  i'orticella  bell,  is  seen  to  be  attached  to  the  base 
of  the  bell  of  an  ordinary  Vorticella. 

Vorticellid  (v^itise-lid).  Zool.  [Cf.  prec, 
and  -ID  3.]  An  individnal  of  the  Vorticellidaz,  a 
family  of  sedentary  infusorians. 

1865  /ntell.  Observ.  No.  38.  loi  The  jerk  of  a  Vorticellid. 
1888  Rolleston  &  Jackson /J «//«.  i-{>^  837  Encysted  Vorti- 
cellids  with  many  nuclei  have  been  observed. 

Hence  Vortice'Uidan  rt.  rare. 

186s  H.  James-Clark  in  Mem,  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  //ist,  I. 
127  This  singular  appendage  of  the  Vorticellidan  group. 
1880  Savillk  Kent  /n/usoria  I,  68  Members  of  the  Vorti- 
cellidan family. 

Vorti-cial,  a.  rare-^.  [Cf.  next.]    =  Vortical. 

1848  Foe  EureA-a  Wks.  1865  II.  205  Cyclic  and  seemingly 
gyrating  or  vorticial  movements. 

fVorti'cian,  a.  Obs.  [f,  L,  vortici-y  vortex  : 
see  Vortex  and  -ian.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
theory  of  a  vortex  or  vortices. 

a  17JX  Keill  Maupertnis'  Diss.  (1734)  23  This  is  all  one 
of  the  greatest  Men  of  the  Age  could  say  in  Defence  of  the 
Vortician  System,     /bid.  27, 

Vorti'CifonUy  a.  rare~K  [f.  as  prec.  :  see 
-FORM.]     Having  the  form  of  a  vortex. 

1849-52  Todd's  Cycl.  Anai.  IV.  1228/1  When  the  vibratile 
cilia.. are  simultaneously  effecting  their  vorticiform  move- 
inents  with  rapidity  and  perfect  harmony, 

Vorticist  (v^jtisist).  [f,  as  prec.  +  -1ST.]  An 
advocate  of  the  theory  of  vortices. 

x866  De  Morgan  in  Athenaeum  26  May  706/3  Giordano 
Bruno,  .was,  as  has  been  said,  a  vorticist  before  Descartes, 
an  optimist  before  Leibnitz,  a  Copernican  before  Galileo, 

Vorticity  (vpjti'slti).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ITY.]  The 
condition  of  a  fluid,  etc.,  with  respect  to  vortical 
motion. 

1895  Athenseum  23  Nov.  722/2  [Math.  Soc.]  On  the  Pro- 
pagation of  Waves  upon  the  Plane  Surface  separating  Two 
Portions  of  Fluid  oCDifferent  Vorticities. 

t  VoTticle.  Obs,  rare.  [f.  L.  vortic-y  vortex, 
after  diminutives  in  -c/e."]     A  little  vortex. 

1766  G.  Canning  Anti-Lucretius  iv,  300  In  the  vast  Vor- 
tex, that  surrounds  the  Whole,  Examine  how  the  Vortictes 
must  roll.     Idid.  317. 

t Vorticordious,  a.  Obs.-^  [f,  L.  Vorli-, 
Verticordia  :  see  Verticordious  a.]  Turning  the 
heart, 

1669  T,  G[ale]  True  /dea  'Jansenisme  135  Then  cap.  24 
he  proves  more  largely,  That  this  medicinal  Grace  is  Vorti- 
cordious or  most  potent. 

Vorticose  (v^itik^n's),  a.  [ad,  L.  vorticos-us 
(It,  vorticoso),  {.vorttC',vortex\ORTEX  :  see  -OSE.j 

1.  Of  motion:   =  Vortical  a.  1. 

178%  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.p.  ii,  At  times,  .the  motion  was 
unduTatory,andat  others  vorticose,  /bid.  194  The  first  shock 
..was  lateral,  and  then  vorticose,  and  exceedingly  violent. 
x8jo  LvELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  418  The  wave-like  motions,  and 
those  which  are  called  vorticose  or  whirling  in  a  vortex. 
1839  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  xvi.  376  The  displacement  at  first 
appears  to  be  owing  to  a  vorticose  movement  beneath  each 
point  thus  affected.  i88x  C.  A,  Young  Sun  173  Only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  spots  show  any  trace  of  vorticose 
motion. 

2,  Kesembiing  a  vortex. 

X870  Matt.  Williams  Fuel  0/ Sun  §326.  214  The.. orb 
would  be  twisted  bodily  into  a  huge  vorticose  crater.  1893 
HowLETT  in  Sir  R.  Ball  Story  Sun  147  They  are  illustrative 
of  the  development  of  two  different  and  remarkable  groups 
[of  sun-spots].    The  first  is  the  elegant  vorticose  group. 

Hence  Vortlco'sely  adv.j  in  the  manner  of  a 
vortex ;  vortically. 

1883  Nature  XXV.  291  There  is  a  strong  inflow  of  theair 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground  all  round  vorticosely  to- 
wards the  base  of  the  whirlwind.  1883  Encycl,  Brit.  XVI. 
131/2  The  strong  air  currents  which.. converge  vorticosely 
round  the  base  of  the  column  [of  the  dust  storm]. 

Vorticnlar  (v(7iti'ki«laj),  a.  [Cf.  prec.  and 
-ULAR.]     Of  motion  :  Vortical,  vorticose. 

1838  Redfirld  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  XXXIII.  59  Were 
there  no  vorticular  or  whirling  action  already  excited,., 
there  could  then  be  no  inequality  of  pressure  to  produce 
rotation.  1864  De  Penning  Meteorol.  65  This  inward  vor- 
ticular movement  can  only  arise  from  the  constant  lateral 
pressure  that  is  always  maintained  towards  the  partial 
vacuum  of  the  vortex.  1891  Atlantic  Monthly  LXVIII, 
68/2  They  \sc.  tornadoes]  possess  truly  vorticular  motion. 

Vertiginous  (v^Jti-dsinas),  a.  [f.  L,  vortXgin-, 
vortigo,  var,  of  vertigo  :  see  Veutigikous  a.] 

1.  Of  motion  :  Vortical,  vorticular. 


VOTARIST. 

1671  R.  BoHUN  Wind •z'^o'Wie.  spirit  or  WinJ.  .wliirls about 
in  a  Circle:  for.. the  density  and  resisience  of  the  Cloud, 
gives  it  an  oblique  or  Voriiginous  Motion.  1774  Pennant 
Tour  Scot,  in  lyyz,  75  Great  circular  hollows,  the  work  of 
the  Vortiginous  Motion  of  the  Water,  1784  Covvter  Task 
II.  I03  The  fixt  and  rooted  earth.. with  vortiginous  and 
hideous  whirl  Sucks  down  its  prey  insatiable, 

2.  Moving  in  a  vortex  or  vortices ;  rushing  in 
whirls  or  eddies. 

1791  CowpER  Iliad  XXI.  2  Where  Xanthus  winds  His 
stream  vortiginous.  1804  C.  B.  Brown  tr.  Volncy's  View 
Soil  U.S.  168  In  the  same  manner  may  water-spouts  be  ex- 
plained, which  are  vortiginous  masses  of  air  and  water, 
seen  only  in  cloudy  weather.  1813  Edin.  Rev.  XXI.  137 
The  great,  deep,  and  vortiginous  Scamander  had  dwindled 
into  a  scanty  rivulet. 

Vorty,  south-western  dial,  form  of  Forty. 

i6oa  Contention  betw.  Lib.  <5-  Prod.  i.  iv.  B  ij,  Cham  sure 
chaue  come,  vorty  miles  and  twenty,  a  1642  Suckling 
Poems  (1646)  37  And  there  did  I  see  comming  down  Such 
folks  as  are  not  in  our  Town  Vorty  at  least,  in  Pairs. 

Vorwe,  southern  ME.  var.  Jorwe  Furrow  sb, 
'Voxr^y  obs.  f.  Worry  v.  Voryef  (-yif),  -yet 
(-yit),  southern  ME.  varr.  Forgive  v.^  Forget  v. 
Vose,  obs.  Sc.  and  north,  f.  Voice  sb.  "Vostre, 
Vot,  southern  ME.  varr.  Foster  v.,  F'oot  sb. 
VO'table,  a.  rare—^.  [f.  Vote  v,  -h  -able.] 
Capable,  or  having  Jhe  right,  of  voting, 

1754  in  New  Princeton  /iev.  (1887)  IV.  253  The  votable 
inliabitance  convened  in  His  Majesties  name. 
Votal  (v(3u'tal),    a,     [f.  L.  vot-um  vow,  wish 
(see  Vote  sb.)  +  -al.] 

1 1,  Existing  in  will  or  wish,  though  not  carried 
out  in  fact.    Obs. 

x6xo  Bovs  Wks.  (1622)  361  When  not  so  much  as  pri- 
uate  [baptism]  may  be  well  obtained,  votall  is  enough. 
x6i8  T.  Adams  Gods  //ouse  Wks.  (1629)  624  He  is  not  like 
those  Debters,  that  haue  neither  meanes,  nor  meaning  to 
pay.  But  though  he  wants  actuall,  he  hath  votall  retri- 
Dution.  x6a4  Sanderson  Sertn.  I.  243  Retribution  and  re- 
quital... must  be  real,  if  it  be  possible  :  but  at  the  least,  it 
must  be  votal  in  the  desire  and  endeavour, 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  vow  or  solemn  engagement, 

163a  LiTHCOW  Trav.  \.  5  And  teare-rent  Sophyre,  Synon- 
like  betrayd  What  votall  oathes,  loues  Sterne  fort,  ne'er  be- 
wrayd.  a  1638  Mede  Wks.  (1672)  286, 1  will  shew  how  far 
and  in  what  sort  these  Eucharistical  and  Votal  Offerings 
have  been  used  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church.  1855  K. 
Boyle  in  B.  versus  IViseman  47  My  reasons  for  leaving  the 
Society  were  purely  conscientious,  arising  solely  from  strong 
objections  to  take  any  further  votal  obligations. 

f  3,  Bound  by  vows ;  devoted  to  a  religious  life  ; 
appropriate  to  one  under  vows,   Obs, 

1636  R.  James  /ter  Lane.  (Chetham  Soc.)  159  Lord 
Thebith's  d.'iughter,  wboe  had  promised . .  toliue  aye  A  votall 
virgin  till  hir  dying  daye.  1656  Arti_f.  Handsom.  123 
Threatned  with  speedy  death,  if  she  did  not  restore  her 
daughter  to  the  former  mode  of  votall  habiliments. 

4,  Of  offerings :  Associated  with  a  vow  ;  votive. 

X846  R.  Hart  Eccl.  Rec,  Gt.  Brit.  230  Tlie  mariner  pre- 
served from  shipwreck  presented  a  votal  tablet  on  which 
was  depicted  tlie  story  of  his  escape. 

Hence  Vo't&lly  adv. ^  wiih  a  vow,  solemnly, 

j6^z  LiTHGOW  Trav.  x.  484  He  voially  vndertooke.  .that 
..I  should  haue  all  my  money.. restored  me  agayne. 

Votaress  (v^u'tares).  Also  6  -isse,  7  -esse, 
voteress.  (Cf,  Votres3  \)  [f.  Votar-y-(--ess.] 
A  female  votary  ;  esp.  a  woman  devoted  to  a  reli- 
gious life  or  to  a  special  saint. 

1589  Warner  .AW,  Eng.  vi.  xxx.  (1592)  133  The  wrong 
must  then  by  Phoebe  be  excused,  Who,  rescuing  her  Votar- 
isse,  did  so  preuent  her  brother.  zGxo  Healey  St.  Aug. 
Citie  of  God  887  Neare  this  place,  at  Caspalia,  dwelt  a 
Votaresse,  who  beeing  sicke  and  past  recouery,  sent  her  gar- 
ment to  the  shrine.  1654  R.  Codrington  tr.  /ustine  xliii. 
50^  Slie  seemed  not  so  much  to  be  a  person  condemned,  as 
a  Voteress  elected.  1670  Covel  in  Early  Voy.  Levant 
(Haki.  Soc.)  114  If  a  poor  Votaresse  there.,  should  by  chance 
steal  a  taste  of  forbidden  pleasure.  1798  SoTHEBvtr.  Wie- 
land's  Oberon  (1826)  I,  85  Thou  heavenly  maid  Who  bad'st 
this  knight  thy  votaress  defend.  1810  Scott  Lad^  o/L.  11, 
xiii.  Rather  will  Ellen  Douglas  dwell  A  votaress  in  Rlaron- 
nnn's  cell.  1853  Lvtton  J/y  Novel  ix.  iii,  '1  he  same  Ibook] 
which  had  charmed  the  circle  at  Hazeldean—.  .charmed 
now  the  wearied  and  tempted  votaress  of  the  world.  1879 
Dixon  Windsor  I.  lii.  25  At  length  the  votaress  yielded  to 
these  prayers. 

aitrib.  1897  F.  Thompson  New  Poems  138  Ruled  lips  Be- 
fit a  votaress  Muse. 

t  Vota'rious,  a.  Obs,-^  [Cf.  Votary  and 
-ART0U3.]     Vowed  to  a  religious  life. 

a  1581  Campion  /list.  Irel.  xii.  (1633)  39  Where  hee  erected 
many  Celles  and  Monasteries,  replenished  with  votarious 
men  and  women. 

Votarist  (v^a-tarist).  [Cf.  next  and  -1ST.] 
One  bound  by  a  vow ;  a  devotee,  a  votary. 

1603  Shaks,  Meas.for  M.  i.  v.  5  Wishing  a  more  strict  re- 
straint Vpon  the  Sisterhood,  the  Votarists  of  Saint  Clare. 
a  1639  Spottiswood  //ist.  Ch.  Scot.  i.  (1677)  13  Divers  Virgins 
..did  in  like  sortapply  themselves  to  the  solitary  life;  not  as 
the  Votarists  did  that  in  after-times  rose  up,  for  they  did 
nut  bind  themselves  by  vows.  1656  S.  Holland  Zara 
(1719)44,1  believe  the  Lady,  .is  of  too  noble,  .a  temper  to 
welcome  her  Votarist  with  an  affront.  178a  Eliz.  Carter 
Lett.  (1809)  IV,  322  One  of  the  nuns  was  kneeling  very  near 
the  grate. . .  If  one  of  our  fine  drest  ladies  had  been  placed 
near  this  charming  votarist  [etc.].  178a  R.  Cumbekland 
Anecd.  Emin.  Painters  I.  60  In  the  fore  ground  of  the 
groupe  of  IJachanals  there  is  a  young  female  votarist  asleep. 
1813  Shelley  Q.  Mab  Notes  v.  189  The  language  of  the 
votari^t  is  this.  1844  R.  P.  Ward  Chats^vorthW.^  18S  Like 
a  spotless  heifer.. surrounded  by  the  proud  priests  and 
senseless  votarists  in  whose  sight. .it  is  presently  to  die. 
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1869  Browning  Ring  ^  Bk\  vn.  1506  So  kneels  a  votarist, 
Weeds  some  poor  waste  traditionary  plot  Where  shrine 
once  was. 

trans/.  1806  H.  SiDDONS  Maid,  IVi/e,  ^  IVidow  II.  187 
He  is  but  a  lukewarm  votarist  in  the  cause  of  truth  and 
virtue,  if  he  is  to  be  thus  ridiculed  out  of  Iiis  integrity.  1831 
W.  Godwin  Thoughts  Man  202  There  is  still  further  advant- 
age that  belongs  to  the  poet  and  the  votarist  of  polite  litera- 
ture, which  ought  to  be  mentioned.- 

Votary  (v^u*tari),  sb.  Also  7-8  votary,  [f.  L, 
vol-,  ppl.  stem  of  vovere  to  vow  +  -ary  l,] 

I,  1.  One  who  is  bound  by  vows  to  a  religious 
life  ;  a  monk  or  nun, 

1546  Bale  [title)  The  first  two  partes  of  the  Actes  or  un- 
chast  examples  of  Englysh  votaryes.  1560  Daus  tr.  Slei- 
danc's  Cotmn.  90  b,  The  controversie  was.. especially  for 
the  .Masse,  and  Votaries,  for  herein  woulde  the  Catholikes 
nothyng  at  all  relent.  1594  West  2Hd  Pi.  Sytnbol.  §17 
Persons  civilly  dead,  as  monks,  fryers,  canons,  professed 
nuns,  and  such  other  superstitiouse  votaries,  1607  Merry 
Devil  Edmonton  v.  ii.  166  Sirra,  ride  strait  to  Chesson 
Nunry,..the  house,  I  know,  By  this  time  misses  their  yong 
votary.  1654  Earl  Monm.  tr.  BentivogUds  Wars  Flanders 
8g  The  hereticks.. growing  more  outragious  then  ordinarily 
against  Ecclesiastiuks,  and  especially  against  Votaries.  1662 
OwEN/4M/;«a'/i'.^//x/Z.«j:'v.Wks.  1855  XIV. 68  Monasteries 
of  votaries  under  special  and  peculiar  vows  and  rules.  1705 
Addison  Italy  494  The  Abuse  of  Indulgencies,  the  Folly 
and  Impertinence  of  Votaries,  and  in  short  the  Superstition 
.  .of  the  Roman  Caihollck  Religion.  1856  R.  A.  Vauchan 
Mystics  fi86o)  I.  16  So  Christianity^  corrupted  by  Gentile 
philosophy,  has  in  like  manner  its  privileged  and  its  inferior 
order  of  votaries. 

b.  One  who  has  made,  or  is  bound  by,  a  special 
vow. 

x^  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  It.  i.  37  Who  are  the  Votaries  my 
loumg  Lords,  that  are  vow-fellowes  with  thisvertuous  Duke? 
a  1596  Sir  '/'.  More  in.  ii.  (orig.  draft),  The  votarie  that  will 
not  cut  hishaire,Vntili  the  expiration  of  his  vow.  1643  Trapp 
Comm.  Gen.  xxviii.  20  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow]  The  first 
holy  votary  that  ever  we  read  of.  187a  Spurgeon  Trcas. 
Dav.  Ps,  Ixvi.  14  God  in  answer  to  his  vow  removed  the 
distress,  and  now  the  votary  desires  to  make  good  his  pro- 
mise. 

2.  One  who  is  devoted  to  a  particular  religion,  or 
to  some  form  of  worship  or  religious  observance ; 
a  devotee. 

1704  Locke  Toleration  \v.  Wks.  1727  III.  464  Nor  is 
there  among  the  many  absurd  Religions  of  the  World, 
almost  any  one  that  does  not  find  Votaries  to  lay  down  their 
Lives  for  it.  1754  Sherlock  Disc.  (1753)  ^'  '•  ^^  ^^  other 
Relis^ion  can  give  any  Security  of  Life  and  Happiness 
to  its  Votaries.  1777  R.  Watson  Philip  If,  viii-  I.  296 
That  method  of  justifying  iniquity,  of  which  the  votaries  of 
the  Romish  church  have  so  often  availed  themselves.  1794 
Palev  Eind.  x.  \.  (1817)  32  The  ancient  religion  of  a  country 
has  always  many  votaries.  1847  Emerson  Re^r,  Men^ 
Sivedenborg  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  ^34,  I  think  of  him  as  of  some 
transmigrating  votary  of  Indian  legend,  i860 —  Cond.  Life^ 
Worship  ibid.  II.  395  The  religion  cannot  rise  above  the 
state  of  the  votary. 

b.  A  devout  worshipper.     (Cf.  next.) 

i8j3  Praed  Poems  (1864)  II.  291  A  happier  votary  at  a 
holier  fane.  1842  Rarham  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  n.  Lay  St. 
Ciithherty  In  fact,  when  the  votaries  came  there  to  pray  All 
said  there  wasnouglit  to  compare  with  it.  1863  Kinglake 
Crimea  1. 41  In  order  to  keep  these  convents  up,  the  priests 
imagined  the  plan  of  causing  the  votary  to  pay  according  to 
his  means  at  every  shrine  which  he  embraced. 

3.  A  devoted  or  zealous  worshipper  of  God, 
Christ,  one  of  the  saints,  etc. 

a  1700  Ken  Sion  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  388  True  Christ-like 
Love  all  other  I-oves  exceeds.  By  which  to  save  a  soul 
Christ's  Vot'ry  bleeds.  —  On  the  Temptation  Poet.  Wks. 
1721  I.  92   Jesus  Satan  of  his  Force  bereft,   And   Con- 

Juest  easy  to  his  Vot'rys  left.  174J  Young  Nt,  Th.  in.  53 
n  propitious  dreams  (For  dreams  are  thine)  transfuse  it 
thro'  the  breast  Of  thy  first  votar>'.  1779  J.  Moore  Vieiu 
Soc.  Fr.  (1789)  II.  xcv.  421  A  supposed  connection  between 
the  characters  of  the  Saints  and  the  votaries.  1825  Scott 
BetrptJud  xxvii.  The  Virgin  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  that 
never  failed  a  votary.  1840  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  i,  St. 
Odiile,  I  don't  see,  as  a  Saint,  how  she  well  could  do  less 
Than  to  get  such  a  votary  out  of  her  mess.  1869  Freeman 
Norm.  Conq.  {1875)  III.  xiv.  360  Harold  implored  the  help 
of  the  relic  whose  sworn  votary  he  was. 

b.  Used  with  reference  to  ancient  or  heathen 
deities,  partly  in  fig.  tise. 

?  a  1690  Prior  To  Earl  0/  Dorset  i,  Hear,  Goddess,  hear 
thy  Votary.  The  meanest  of  thy  Sons  inspire.  17*6  Pope 
Odyss.  XVII.  288  Daughters  of  Jove  !..your  votary  restore  : 
Oh  be  some  God  his  convoy  to  our  shore  I  1766  [.^nstev] 
Bath  Guide  iiL  14  Come  the  Nymph  of  various  Mien, 
Vot'ry  true  of  Beauty's  Queen.  1778  Bp.  Lowth  Trausl. 
Isaiah  Notes  (1812)  340  Nor  can  they  [the  idols]  answer,  or 
deliver  their  votaries,  when  they  cry  unto  them.  1877  L. 
Morris  EAtc  Hades  iii.  242,  I  did  not  envy  any  goddess  of 
all  The  Olympian  company  her  votaries.  1878  Browning 
Poets  Croisic  xxxi,  Silence  and  solitude  Befit  the  votary  of 
the  Muse. 

II.  4.  One  who  is  devoted  or  passionately 
addicted  to  some  particular  pursuit,  occupation, 
study,  aim,  etc. 

159X  Shaks.  TwoGentl.  m.  ii.  58  We  know  (on  Valen- 
tines report)  You  are  already  loues  firme  votary.  1738 
Gray  Pr^ertius  i.  2  Before  the  Goddess'  shrine  we  too. 
loves  vot  ries  bend.  1764  Reid  Inquiry  i.  §  8  If  philosophy 
befools  her  Votaries,,  .let  her  be  sent  back  to  the  infernal 
regions.  1771  Beattie  Minstr.  i.  ix,  The  boundless  store 
Ofcharms  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields  !  1806  H.  K. 
White  Lett.  (1837)  319,  I  am. .a  rejected  votary  at  the 
shrine  of  Health.  x83oHerschel  Study  Nat.  Phil.  i.  1. 
14  One  of  the  great  sources  of  delight  which  the  study  of 
natural  science  imparts  to  its  votaries.  1873  Hamerton 
Intell.  Life  vi.  iv.  218  Science  requires  a  certain  inward 
heat  and  heroism  in  her  votaries. 
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b.  Const,  to  (now  rare)  or  of. 

(rt)  159X  Shaks.  T^vo  Gentl.  i.  i.  52  But  wherefore  waste 
I  time  to  counsaile  thee  That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire? 
1594  Selimus  D  j,  I  haue  liu'd  Almost  a  votarie  to  wan- 
tonnesse.  1742  Lond.  ^  Country  Bre%v.  i.  (ed.  4)  79, 
I  cannot  be  a  Votary  to  this  practice.  181 1  Shelley  .J^ 
Irvyne  iii.  He  became.. even  a  more  devoted  votary  to 
gambling  than  before. 

(^)  159S  Spenser  Col.  Clout  •]6S  They  ,.  do  themselues 
for  want  of  other  worke,  Vaine  votaries  of  laesie  loue  pro- 
fesse.  1690  Tkmple  Ess,,  Heroic  Virtue  Wks.  1720  I.  233 
The  usual  Acceptation  takes  Profit  and  Pleasure  for  two 
different  Things,  and.. calls  the  Followers  or  Votaries  of 
them  by  several  Names  of  busy  and  of  idle  Men.  1733 
Berkeley  Alciphr.  1.  §  5  Are  you  then  in  earnest  a  votary 
of  truth?  1766  Fordyce  Scr/n.  Yug.  Wm.  1,  iii.  90  Is  it 
surprising  to  see  the  daughters  of  such  become  very  early 
the  votaries  of  Folly?  1783  Cowper  yalediction  71  Vot'ries 
of  bus'ness  and  of  pleasure  prove  Faithless  alike  in  friend- 
ship and  in  love.  1801  Hamilton  Wks.  (1886)  VII.  218  The 
patriotic  votaries  of  whiskey  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 
i8as  Macaulav  Ess.,  Milton  (1851)  I.  21  That  an  enthusi- 
astic votary  of  lilierty  should  accept  office  under  a  military 
usurper  seems,  .extraordinary.  1869  Freeman  Norm.  Conq. 
(1875}  III.  xi.  40  Ground  from  which  the  votaries  of  devotion 
and  art  and  history  are  bidden  to  turn  away. 

6.  A  devoted  adherent  or  admirer  of  some 
person,  institution,  etc. 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Rcb.  vr.  §  36  It  was  not  safe  for  any 
to  live  at  their  Houses,  who  weie  taken  notice  of  as  no 
Votaries  to  the  Parliament.  1678  Butler  Hud.  iii.  i.  183, 
I  come  to  prove  How  much  I've  suffered  for  your  Love, 
Which  (like  your  Votary)  to  win,  I  have  not  spar'd  my 
tatter'd  skin.  168s  Villiers  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Chances  v.  iit, 
I  shall  not  be  asham'd  to  own  my  self  a  Votary  to  all  your 
Commands.  1713  Steele  Guard,  No.  18  p  4  One  of  the 
most  successful  Stratagems  whereby  Mahomet  became 
formidable,  was  the  assurance  that  Impostor  gave  his 
votaries,  that  [etc.J.  1817  Chalmers  Li/e  in  Churchyard 
Chippes  46  He  endeavoured  to  cultivate  the  patronage  of 
Essex,  even  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  value  to  his 
votaries.  x868  Freeman  Norm.  Conq,  II,  x.  464  The  same 
virtues  gained  him  a  still  nobler  and  more  powerful  votary; 
he  became,  as  we  have  seen,  the  special  friend  of  Earl 
Harold. 

tVo'tary,  a,  Obs.  [Cf,  prec] 

1,  Of  persons :  Consecrated  by  a  vow ;  devoted 
to  a  religious  life. 

1564  Brief  Exam.  B  iv  b.  The  salarie.. consecrated,  .to 
thejT  holy  votaries  virgins.  x6ii  Steed  Theat.  Gt.  Brit. 
xix.  (1614)  27/2  Elie,  had  in  account  for  the  repute  and  holi- 
nesse  of  votary-nun nes  there  residing.  \6<fiArti/,  Hand- 
som.  12a  Having  designed  her  daughter  to  be  a  votary 
virgin. 

D.  Of  mode  of  life :  Subject  to  vows. 

164a  (title),  The  English  Nunne,  beinga  Dialogue,  where- 
in the  Author  endeavoureth  to  draw  young  and  unmarried 
Catholike  Gentlewomen  to  embrace  a  Votary  and  Religious 
Life, 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  vow. 

1581  Stanyhurst  ^neis  iv.  (Arb.)  95  Had  not  I  fore- 
snaffled  my  mynde  by  votarj'e  promise, ..Haplye  this  oane 
faulty  trespas  might  bring  me  toe  bending.  1607-11  Bacon 
Ess.,  Custom  <5-  Educ.iP^rh.)  368  Onely  Supersticion  is  now 
so  well  advaunced  that.,  votarie  resolucloa  is  made  equipol- 
lent to  Custome. 

Votatiou  (v(7t^'-j3n).  [f.  Vote  v.  +  -ation.] 
The  action  of  voting  in  an  election  or  at  a  meeting. 

1816-30  Uentham  O^c.  Apt.  Maximized,  Extr.  Const. 
Code  28  Modes  of  votation,  two  :  the  secret  mode;  then, be- 
fore the  result  of  the  secret  mode  has  been  disclosed  or 
ascertained,  the  open  mode.  1848  Times  15  Jan.  4/6  A 
nominal  votation  was  demanded, .  .that  is,  that  each  mem- 
ber should  stand  up  in  his  place  and  give  his  vote,  ..at  the 
same  time  calling  out  his  name.  1877  T.  A.  Trollope  Li/e 
Pius  IX,  II.  IV.  i.  113  The  result  of  the  votation  of  the 
population  of  Umbria. 

Votcloth,  southern  ME.  var.  Footcloth. 

Vote  (v^"t),  sb.  Also  7  voate  ;  Sc.  6  voit, 
voitt,  vott,  6-7  voite ;  6  wote,  woit,  wott,  7 
woatt.  [ad.  L.  volum  vow,  wish,  properly  the 
pa  pple.neut.  of  z'i7Z'£>r  to  vow,  desire.  Hence  also 
It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  voto  ;  mod.F.  vole  in  sense  5  is  from 
English,    Before  1600  only  in  Sc  use.] 

I,  fl.  A  vow;  a  solemn  promise  or  under- 
taking.  Obs. 

1533  Eellendkn  Livys.  x.  (S.T.S.)  II.  182  Nochtwith- 
standing  l>at  J)ai  made  solempne  vote  to  appollo.^it  t>ai  tuke 
mare  regarde  of  ony  vthir  thing  J>an  to.  .fulfil  pe  said  vote. 
1536 — Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  141  King  Hungus  ..  maid 
sofempnit  vole,  that  he  and  his  posterite  sail  use  na  ansenye 
in  times  cuming.  .hot  the  croce  of  Sanct  Andro.  1715  M. 
Da  VIES  A  then.  Brit.  1. 1 52  A  Temporal  Religious  Pensioner, 
or  what  is  vulgarly  call'd  a  Galloping-Nun,  without  any 
Votes. 

1 2.  A  prayer  or  intercession,   Obs, 

i6a6  B.  JoNsON  Fort.  Isles,  Song  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  651/1  All 
the  heavens  consent,  With  harmony  to  tune  their  notes,  In 
answer  to  the  public  votes,  That  for  it  up  were  sent.  1633 
Cowley  Constantia ^  Philetns  146  Now  at  last  the  pitying 
God,  o'recome  By  his  constant  votes  and  teares,  fixt  in  her 
heart  A  golden  shaft.  1656  J.  Prideaux  Euchologia  226 
Here  may  be  taken  in  those  interchangeable  Votes  of  Priest 
and  People,  which  are  interposed,  'O  Lord,  arise,  help  us 
and  deliver  us  for  thy  Names  sake  ! '  1664  Kuller  Triana 
ff  Paduana  in  Wounded  Consc,  etc.  (1867)  223  Being 
assigned  but  three  hours  of  three  several  days,  for  the 
begging  of  the  votes  of  mankind  to  help  her  in  her  extremity. 
t  b.  A  petition,  a  request.    Obs.''^ 

164s  Unholsome  Henbane  bctiu.  two  Fragr.  Roses  1  A 
most  humble  Vole,  and  serious  desire  to  our.. Assembly  of 
Divines. 

1 3.  An  aspiration  ;  an  ardent  wish  or  desire. 
Obs,  (Common  1630-60.) 


a  1626  Bacon  Hist.  Gt.  Brit,  Wks,  (Bohn)  498  Queen  Eliza- 
beth..carrying  a  hand  restrained  in  gift,  and  strained  in 
points  of  prerogative,  could  not  answer  the  votes  either  of 
servants  or  subjects  to  a  full  contentment,  especially  in  her 
latter  days.  1640  Habington  Ediv.  IV,  169  Nothing  was 
more  in  the  vote  of  the  English ;  then  to  preserve  King 
Lewys  safe  in  his  estate  at  home.  1656  Sanderson  Serin. 
(i68g)  541  The  Glory  of  God,  is  to  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  all  our  votes  and  desire?;.  1667  Decay  Chr,  Piety  v.  f  29 
To  breath  out  Moses's  wish,  O  that  men  were  wise;  or  if 
that  be  too  hopeless  a  vote,  O  that  men  were  not  so  de- 
structively foolish. 

II.  1 4.  Sc.  A  formal  expression  of  opinion  by 
a  member  of  a  deliberative  assembly  on  a  matter 
under  discussion  ;  a  decision  or  verdict.   Obs, 

1533  P.ellendf.n  Livy  i.  xiii,  (S.T.S.)  I.  76Quhen  J^emaist 
parte  &  nownier  of  senatouris  war  foundin  of  |>e  samyn 
votis  as  J?e  first  has  schewin,  ..it  is  accustumyt  [etc.J.  1562 
WinJet  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  II.  76  Quhat..wes  the  woceis  and 
woteis  of  al  [the  bishops  in  council],  hot  that  the  thing  quhilk 
wes  techeit  of  auld  suld  be  haldin?  1581  Buhneui  Cath. 
Tract.  (S.T.S.)  154  Thair  is  na  ressoune  quhy  he  sould 
follou  rather  the  voittis  of  your-ministeris,  nor  ye  the  voittis 
of  his  bischopis. 

t  b,  Sc.  In  one  voie^  with  one  consent,  of  one 
accord,  unanimously.    Obs. 

1546  Reg,  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  28  Tha  all  in  ane  vote 
conselit  and  consentit  that  my  Lord  Governour  suld  cause 
the  said  hous  to  be  deliverit  to  the  said  Lord  Maxwell. 
c  1550  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  11.  494  All  in  ane  voit  set  thair 
Felicitie  On  future  thingis,  and  Predestination.  x58a-8 
Hist.  James  VI  (1804)  81  They  all  in  ane  voite  [1825  voce], 
voittit,  declarit,  and  testified,  that  [etc.]. 

5.  An  indication,  by  some  approved  method,  of 
one's  opinion  or  choice  on  a  matter  under  dis- 
cussion;  an  intimation  that  one  approves  or  dis- 
approves, accepts  or  rejects,  a  proposal,  motion, 
candidate  for  office,  or  the  like. 

Casting  vote  :  see  Casting//*/,  a.  2. 

^1460  m  Liber  Pluscardensis  {SkGne)  1. 394  Be  eleccioune 
cliosm  men  of  gude, ..  Quhilkis  has  the  votis  of  al  the 
commonis  hale.  155a  in  Rec,  Convent.  Roy.  Burghs  (1870) 
I.  3  To  woit  about  throw  that  haill  nowmer, ..and  he  that 
gettis  moiiyest  wottis  to  be  chosin  and  sworn  incontinent. 
a  1578  LiNDESAv  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  1. 18  Lyk 
as  he  haid  beine  suppreme  magistratt  apprivit  be  the  vottis 
of  this  realme.  1596  Dalbymtle  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I. 
246  Malduin  the  fourt  sone  of  King  Donalde, .  .with  al  votis, 
is  declaired  king.  1609  Skene  Reg,  Maj.  11.  132  The 
crime  being  lawfully  provin, .  .be  the  suffrages  and  voites  of 
the  estaites  in  parliament,  .he  may  be  condemned.  1651 
HoBUEs  Gcrvt.  <V  Soc.  vii.  §  14.  119  'Ihe  civill  Person  sinnes 
not,  but  those  subjects  only  by  whose  votes  it  was  decreed 
for  sinne.  x68i  Wood  Li/e  5  July  (1848)  231  Both  his  dis- 
pensations for  terms  and  absence  from  lectures  were  denied 
but  by  one  vote.  1756-7  tr.  KeysUt^s  Trav.  (1760)  I.  192 
A  young  Prussian  nobleman . .  was  very  near  undergoing  the 
same  fate..,  two  votes  only  saving  him  from  losing  his  head. 
x8j3  Local  Act  4  Geo,  IV,  c.  iii.  §  8  Where  the  Number  of 
Votes  upon  any  Question  shall  be  equal  (including  the 
Chairman's  Vote)  the  Chairman  shall  have  the  casting  Vote. 
1855  Tennvson  Maud  i.  vi,  vi.  That  so,  when  the  rotten 
hustings  shake  In  another  month  to  his  brazen  lies,  A 
wretched  vote  may  be  gain'd,  18&4  tr.  Lotze's  Logic  394  It 
is  sometimes  done  by  simply  counting  the  single  vote  of  the 
preferred  person  as  equal  to  several  votes. 

b.  In  the  phrase  to  give  (in  recent  use  also  to 
record)  a  or  ones  vole. 

a  1578  LiNDESAV  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S,)  I.  269 
Lord  Patrick  Lyndsay  thathes  gevin  the  first  wott.  a  1654 
Selden  Table-T.  (1689)  6  Bishops  give  not  their  Votes  by 
Blood  in  Parliament,  but  by  an  Office  annext  to  them.  17*7 
Bailey  (vol.  II),  Voting,  giving  his  Vote  or  Suffrage  at  the 
Election  of  a  Magistrate,  or  making  a  Law,  etc.  1763 
Blackstone  Comm.  I.  165  If  it  were  probable  that  every 
man  would  give  his  vote  freely  and  without  influence. 
a  1856  [see  Record  v.  9  b]. 

c.  transf.     (Cf.  sense  9.) 

165a  Crashaw  Poems  {\^^)  189  Twixtpenand  pensill  rose 
a  holy  strife  Which  might  draw  vertue  better  to  the  life. 
Best  witts  gave  votes  to  that.  1667  Jer.  Taylor  Dissuas. 
Popery  n.  i.  §  7.  217  But  the  events  of  salvation  and  damna* 
lion  (blessed  be  God)  do  not  depend  upon  the  votes  and  sen- 
tences of  men.  1746  Francis  tr.  Horace,  A  rt  of  Poetry  467 
Profit  and  Pleasure,  tlien,  to  mix  with  Art,  T'  inform  the 

iudgement,  nor  offend  the  Heart,  Shall  gain  all  Votes.  1829 
YTTON  Devereux  r.  iv.  You  run,  ride,  leap  too,  better  than 
anyone  else,  according  to  the  votes  of  your  comrades. 

d.  A  means  of  signifying  choice,  approval,  etc.  ; 
a  voting  tablet  or  ticket. 

1817  SHELI.BY  Rev.  Islam  iv.  xxii,  Her  voice,  whose  awful 
sweetness  doth  repress  All  evil,.  .And  cast  the  vote  of  love 
in  hope's  abandoned  urn.  1838  F.  A.  P[ai,ev1  tr,  Schd- 
viann's  Assemb.  Atlun.  1.  xi.  129  The  citizens  of  each  tribe 
cast  their  votes  of  condemnation  or  acquittal  into  one  urn. 

6.  The  collective  opinion  or  assent  of  an  assembly 
or  body  of  persons.  To  take  a  vote^  to  ascertain 
the  opinion  of  a  meeting  by  formal  reference. 

158a  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  482  To  beare  the 
chargeis  of  provest,  bailliesj  eldermen,  and  counsale  of  the 
said  burgh,  not  being  electit  thairto  be  commoun  consent 
and  voit  of  the  haill  inhabitantis.  1597-8  Rec.  Earldom 
C'?-^-//*'^)' Ixxix.  (S.H.S.)  173  Patrik,  Erie  of  Orkney,  .sittand 
in  judgement  at  the  head  court  cnllit  the  Harmanstein., 
befoir  the  haill  woit  of  the  countrie.  1624  Massinger 
Rencgado  Ded. ,  With  a  full  vote  and  suffrage  it  is  acknow- 
ledged  that  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  dramatic 
poem  is  yours.  163a  Chron.  Perth  QAaSxX.CX.)  ^3  Mr  John 
row  wes  admittit  master  of  the  gramer  scole,  be  the  provest, 
baillies,  and  counsall,  without  consent  or  woatt  of  ony 
wtheris.  1667  Milton  P.  L.ii.  313  For  so  the  popular  vote 
Inclines,  htre  to  continue,  and  build  up  here  A  growing 
Empire.  1721  Ramsay  Prospect  0/ Plenty  133  Nor  can  we 
wyt  them,  since  they  had  our  vote.  i8ai  Byron  Tzvo  Fos- 
cariv.  i,  Why  would  the  general  vote  compel  me  hither? 
1848  W.  K.  Kelly  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  V,  I  76  The 
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law  of  the  double  vote  had  been,  an  implement  of  mr 
directed  against  the  throne.  187s  Jowett  F/ala  (ed.  s)  V. 
83  One  is  to  he  chosen  by  lot  out  of  ten  who  are  elected  by 
vote.  iW^  tr.  Loire's  Logic  394  A  number  of  groups  in 
each  of  which  a  separate  vote  is  taken. 

b.  In  the  phrase  to  put  to  the  vote,  to  submit  to 
the  detasion  of  a  meeting.  Similarly  (of  a  ques- 
tion), to^  to  the  vole. 

IS99  Hist,  lyrilen  to  Signet  U8v>)  J34  It  being  put  to  vote 
...  the  maist  part  voteit  to  the  said  incorporatioun.  1681  in 
ActsParlt.ScolHrili)  XII.  45/2  It  was  putt  to  the  vote,  If 
the  Act  should  be  delayed  or  not,  and  was  carried  in  the 
negative.  1770  Lahghorne  Plutarch  V.  87  Cato,  however, 
before  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  ascended  the  rostrum.  1813 
New  Monthly  Mag.  IX.  244/1  He  implored  the  HoiBC  not 
to  let  the  question  go  to  the  vote.  1857  TouLMiN  Smith 
Parish  58  He  must  then  put  it  to  the  Vote  whether  the 
meeting  '  approve  '  and  '  confirm "  the  minutes.  1888  [see 
Put  r.'  22  b].  ,  •  ,  ^ 

a  The  collective  support  of  a  special  number  or 
class  of  persons  in  a  deliberative  decision,  election, 
etc.     (Cf.  7  c.) 

1851  Gallesg  V  Italy  391  We  must  not,  indeed,  allow  that 
it  was  the  result  of  the  Lombard  vote  that  turned  Sardinia's 
allies  into  enemies.  1884  Nation  (N.  Y.)  3  July  1/3  Mr. 
Blaine  will  get  the  following  '  voles '.  The  Hebrew  vote, 
because  he  spoke  severely  about  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
by  Russia ;  the  Dynamite  vote,  because  he  is  down  on  the 
English. 

7.  The  right  or  privilege  of  exercismg  the  suf- 
frage ;  esp.  in  the  phrase  to  have  a  vote. 

a  1585  MoNTGOMERlE  Cherry  ^  Sloe  683  (Laing  MS.),  Thay 
say  Jat  wayage  neuir  luckis,  quhair  ilk  ane  hes  ane  woit. 
i^  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  Jan.  (1913)  130  It  is  to  be  carrycd 
by  most  voyces,  because  every  Councillor  hath  equall  vote 
there.  1660  R.  Coke  Power  ^  SuiJ.  109  If  every  man  of 
England  has  not  a  like  vote  and  power  in  electing  Members 
for  the  House  of  Commons,  then  cannot  the  House  of  Com- 
mons be  the  Representative  of  the  Nation.  i586  tr.  Char- 
Jin's  Trav.  Persia  5  Who  has  sufficient  to  drive  a  Trade 
that  will  bear  an  Imposition  of  Eight  Crowns,  has  as  good 
a  Vote  as  he  that  Trades  for  an  Hundred  Thousand.  1765 
Blackstose  Comm.  1. 165  Every  member  of  the  community 
..should  have  a  vote  in  electing  those  delegates.  178a 
Peiestley  Corrupt.  Chr.  II.  x.  229  The  common  people 
ceased  to  have  votes.  1829  Macaulay  Mill  on  Go^-t.  in 
Eiitn.  Rev.  Mar.  177  On  these  grounds  Mr.  Mill  recom- 
mends that  all  males  of  mature  age,  rich  and  poor,  educated 
and  ignorant,  shall  have  votes.  i8«  Thirlwa  r.i.  Greece  I. 
;79  Each  tribe,  however  feeble,  had  two  votes  in  the  dell- 
jeration  of  the  congress.  1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  xi,  He 
. .  was  already  a  forty-shilling  freeholder,  and  was  conscious 
of  a  vote  for  the  county. 

b.  A  person  regarded  merely  as  an  embodiment 
of  the  right  to  vote;  also,  a  person  possessing  the 
right  to  vote ;  a  voter. 

1737  Pope  Hor.  P.p.  11.  ii.  197  That  from  a  Patriot  of  dis. 
tingutsh'd  note.  Have  bled  and  purg'd  me  to  a  simple  Vole. 
\a  1800  Devonshire's  Noble  Duel  ii.  in  Child  Ballads  vii. 
ri4/  2  Then  away  to  the  Parliament  these  votes  all  went 
again,  And  there  they  acted  like  just  and  honest  men.  x8o5 
WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Tristia  Wks.  1S12  V.  298  Oh  1  had  I 
been  a  vote,  a  borough  vote,  Then  Fortune  would  have 
squeezed  me  by  thy  hand.  Hid.  299  To  enter  the  votes' 
houses  up  and  down.  183Z  R.  S.  Hawker  in  C.  E.  Byles  i//i 
xiii.  (1905)  220, 1  am  not  a  vole,  but  a  .Man.  The  reverse  is 
the  general  fact.    People  are  not  Men  but  votes. 

o.  The  aggregate  of  voters,  esp.  of  a  certain 
class.     (Cf.  6  c.) 

1888  Daily  Chron.  26  April  (Cassell's)  Alluding  to  the  large 
amount  of  the  illiterate  vote  in  Ireland. 

8.  A  resolution  or  decision  passed  by,  or  carried 
in,  an  assembly  as  the  result  of  voting ;  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  formally  adopted  by  a  meeting 
of  any  kind. 

1641  Jrnls.  Ho.  Comm.  II.  230/2  Resolved.. That  these 
Votes  shall  be  printed  ;  and  attested  under  the  Clerk's  Hand. 
1648  Hamilton  Papers  (Camden)  192  The  disleinpers  of  the 
Houses  (to  see  their  former  votes  eluded  and  PresUyterians] 
lately  excluded  now  so  numerous  to  carie  all  votes  with  a 
high  hand)  will  grow  suddenly  to  a  great  fire.  1682  A. 
MuDlE  Pres.  St.  Scotl.  ii.  26  The  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown 
are  great,  as  Power  of.  .giving  the  Voles  of  Parliament,  the 
Authority  of  Laws.  1713  Steele  Englishm.  No.  2^7 
That's  the  Gentleman  who  gained  the  first  Vote  [in  the 
Senate]  against  Hannibal.  1724  Swift  Drapier's  Lett. 
Wks.  1738  IV.  62  Several  smart  Votes  were  printed.  1809 
Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  170  Pursuant  to  a  Vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  passed  in  the  last  Session.  1855  in  Blaikie 
Livingstone  ix.  (1881)  185,  I  need  not  say  that  the  award 
was  made  by  an  unanimous  and  cordial  vote.  1874  Gheen 
Short  Hist.  ix.  §9.  700  Marlborough  was.. charged  with 
peculation,  and  condemned  as  guilty  by  a  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 
b.  Const,  of. 

1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xiii,  Then  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
moved  to  the  mayor  for  his  able  conduct  in  the  chair.  1863 
H.  Cox  Instil.  \.  vi.  44  Subsequently  in  the  session  a  further 
vote  of  public  money  has  been  required.  x88i  Sat.  Rev. 
30  July  125/1  A  majority,  if  it  is  good  for  anything,  may  be 
relied  upon  to  reject  a  vote  of  censure. 

+  9.  A  declaration  or  statement  of  i/pinion.    Obs. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  206  [China]  is  by  common 
vote,  reputed  the  greatest  Empire  in  the  Orient.  1650 
BuLwER  Antkropomet.  228  The  Vote  of  the  Proverb,  for  a 
handsome  Woman,  would  have  her  English  to  the  Neck, 
French  to  the  Waste,  and  Dutch  below._  a  x68o  Glanvill 
Sadducismus  1.  App.  (1681)  179  That  a  thing  should  be,  and 
yet  not  be  anywhere  in  the  whole  Universe,  is  so  wild  and 
mad  a  vote.,  that  it  cannot  be  said  by  any  man  in  his  wits. 
+  b.  Reckoning,  estimate.  Obs. 

1639  G.  Daniel  Ecclus.  The  End  30,  I  blush  to  see  our 
great  Siracides  ffatl  to  the  Vote  of  alow  Paraphrase. 

10.  attrib.   and   Comb.,  as  vote-catching,   -con- 
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victed  adjs.,  vote-monger  ;  Vote  Office,  the  office 
from  which  Parliamentary  bills  and  papers  are 
issued  to  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
vote-recorder,  a  mechanical  contrivance  for 
registering  votes. 

.Mso  in  recent  use  vote-begging,  -catcher,  -getter,  -seeker, 
-splitter,  -vjinner,  etc. 

1643  Sir  J.  Spelman  Case  0/  Affairs  28  Making  them 
Vote-convicted  State  Heretickes.  1844  May  Treat.  Pari. 
XX.  312  The  Vote-office  is  charged  with  the  delivery  of 
printed  papers  to  members  of  the  house.  1852  Disraeli 
Ld.  G.  Bentinck  viii.  (1872)  103  The  interview  by  appoint- 
ment took  place  in  the  Vote  Office.  187s  Knight  Diet. 
Mech.  ZTi5/\  Vote-recorder.  1887  Huxi.ey  in  Darwin's 
Life  <S-  Lett.  (1887)  II.  195  In  the  form  of  a  vote-catching 
resolution.  1887  Amer.  Missionary  July  19s  Made  tools  of 
..by  corrupt  vote-mongers.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  5  Feb.  6/1 
To  expedite  business  by  an  electrical  vote  recorder. 

Vote  iyo't),  V.  Also  6  Sc.  voitt,  woit,  V70tt ; 
8  whtiat.  [f.  L.  vol-,  ppl.  stem  of  vovere  to  vov?, 
to  desire,  or  ad.  med.L.  vdtare  to  devote  by  a  vow, 
from  the  same  stem.  Cf.  It.  votare,  Sp.  and  Pg. 
volar,  to  devote,  to  vote,  F.  voter  to  vote  (in  older 
use  from  It.,  in  mod.  use  from  English).  Before 
1600  almost  exclusively  a  Sc.  word.] 

1 1.  intr.  To  vow  (to  do  something).   Obs.  rare. 

1533  Bellenden  Livy  i.  xv.  (S.T.S.)  I.  86  He  votit  to 
consecrate  ]>e  harnes  and  armoure  of  his  Inemyis  to  J?c  god 
vulcane.  Ibid.  11.  ix.  163  pe  dictator,  .votit  to  edifie  ane 
tempil  in  J^e  honoure  of  i>e  god  Castor, 

2.  rejl.  and  trans.  To  assign  by  a  vowr ;  to  devote 
religiously.     Now  rare. 

1533  Bellenden  Livy  v.  xix.  (S.T.S.)  II.  211  All  l>e  agit 
pepilT.  .votit  l>ame  self  wilfully  to  i>e  deith  for  (>e  wele  of 
^re  cunlre.  1589  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  Prose  Add.  (1592) 
r95  The  Queene.. voted,  euen  in  her  better  part,  totheloue 
of /Eneas.  1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  55  In  an  impiety,  or 
(at  least)  temerity,  of  invoking,  provoking,  voting,  devoting, 
imprecating.  1865  J.  H.  \tiOtLhHP.K  Pillar  of  Fire  \.x\.t.^z 
To  enumerate  what  met  my  eyes  in  the  vases,  which  the 
common  soldiers  in  their  piety  voted  to  the  god, ..would  fill 
the  page  on  which  I  write. 

+  b.  To  devote  or  consign  to  destruction.    Obs. 

1676  Glanvill  Ess.  Philos.  f;  Relig.  iv.  i  The  Books  of 
curious  Arts,  that  were  voted  to  Destruction  by  Apostolick 
Autl  ority  and  Zeal. 

3.  intr.  To  give  a  vote  ;  to  exercise  the  right  of 
suffrage ;  to  express  a  choice  or  preference  by 
ballot  or  other  approved  means. 

1552  in  Rec.  Convent.  Roy.  Burghs  (1870)  I.  3  Thair  sail 
convene  in  the  Tolbuyth  the  auld  counsale  and  new, ..and 
thair  to  begyn  at  the  litis  of  provestre,  and  to  woit  about 
throw  that  liaill  nowmer.  1637-50  Row  J/ist.  A7»-/i(Wodrow 
Soc.)  191  Because  the  brethren  could  not  be  fullie  resolved 
for  the  present  concerning  the  office  of  him  who  should  vote 
in  Parliament  1651  Hobbes  Goi't.  Sr  Soc.  vii.  §  1.  no  A 
Councell . .  of  all  the  Citizens,  (insomuch  as  every  man  of 
them  hath  a  Right  to  Vote..)  or  of  a  part  onely.  1727 
Stukeley  in  Mem.  (Surtees)  194  It  will  enable  you  however 
to  whoat  at  our  elections.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  l.  ii. 
167  The  statutes.,  direct.,  that  no  person  shall  vote  in  right 
ofaiiy  freehold  granted  tohim  fraudulently  toquatify  him  to 
vote.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  100  With  a  compelled  appear- 
ance of  deliberation,  they  vote  under  the  dominion  of  a  stern 
necessity.  184s  Gladstone  Corr.  Ch./t  Relig.  (1910)  I.  343 
The  question  on  which  they  voted  was  chosen  for  them  by 
the  Board  of  Heads.  1887  Lowell  Democr.  31  The  right 
to  vole  makes  a  safety-valve  of  every  voter. 

b.   Const.  rt?a»«j/,yi)r  (f/o),  or  with  inf.      . 

1599  [see  Vote  i^.  6  b].  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xviii. 
88  Every  one,  as  well  he  that  Voted  for  it,  as  he  that  Voted 
against  it,  shall  Authorise  all  the  Actions  and  Judgements 
of  that  Man.  1681  PitiDEAUX  i^if//.  (Camden)  119  The  fellows 
almost  unanimously  payd  their  obedience  to  his  Majeslys 
commands  and  voted  for  Finch.  1697  Dryden  Mncidni.  86 
All  vote  to  leave  that  execrable  shore.  1749  Fielding  Tom 
Jones  I.  iv,  Mrs.  Wilkins.. would  have  voted  for  sending 
thechild..immcdiately  out  of  the  house.  jSo6  Med.  Jrnl. 
XV.  244,  I  would  humlily  propose  that  each  subscriber., 
be  qualified  to  vote  for  the  election  of  a  surgeon  to  a  county 
hospital.  1831  Sir  J.  Sinclair  Corr.  II.  451, 1  vote  for  the 
Abbe  Sieves,— whom  do  you  vote  for?_  1863  Geo.  Eliot 
Romola  Inlrod.  I.  8  Men.. were  conscious  of  having  not 
only  the  right  to  vote,  but  the  chance  of  being  voted  for. 

1 4.  a.  To  declare  one's  opinion.   Obs."^ 

a  1S78  LiNDESAV  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  268 
[When]  the  lord  Lyndsay  had  wottit  in  this  maner,  the  haill 
lordis  was  contentit  of  this  conclusioun. 
fb.  To  decide,  to  judge.  Obs.  rare. 

1643  Chas.  I  Lett.  Wks.  (1650)  230  Some  finde  fault  with 
too  much  kindnesse  to  thee  (thou  maist  easily  vote  from  what 
constellation  that  comes). 

5.  trans.  Of  assemblies,  etc. :  To  choose,  elect, 
enact,  or  establish  by  vote;  to  ratify  or  determine 
by  formal  expression  of  vifill. 

1568  Peebles  Burgh  Rec.  (1872)  74  The  saidis  baillies 
votit  the  samin  be  fre  electioun  of  the  haill  communite. 
I5J5  in  Spalding  Club  Misc.  I.  Pref.  44  [The  councij] 
voitit,  thocht  guld  and  expedient,  that  the  Grey  freiris 
place  thairof,  sal  be  resignit.  a  1648  Ld.  Herbert 
Henry  VIII  (1683)  550  The  Cardinal ..  was  remouetl  to 
a  Chamber  apart . .  till  the  main  question  of  the  marriage 
was  voted  and  agreed.  1665  in  Piclon  L'pool  Munic.  Rec. 
(1883)  I.  317  It  is  generally  voted,  agreed,  thought  fit,  and 
so  ordered,  that  the  keeping  of  the  fair  here  on  St.  Martin's 
day. .shall. .for  this  year  be  absolutely  forborne  and  for. 
bidden.  1697  Dryden  Mneid  ix.  298  'They  vote  a  rnessage 
to  their  absent  chief.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  ^  F.  xxviii.  III. 
73  Four  respectable  deputations  were  successively  voted  to 
the  Imperial  court.  1817  W.  Selwyn  Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4) 
II.  1071  Having  in  common  council  voted  a  petition  to  the 
king.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  f.  It.  Isl.  II.  180  Next  year 
a  parliament  was  summoned  which.. voted  a  new  balia. 
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1865  Jrnl.  Anthropol.  Soc.  III.  19  The  following  list  of 
presents  were  read,  and  thanks  were  voted  for  the  same. 

b.  Const,  with  inf.,  expressing  the  result  of  the 
decision. 

1648  WiNVARD  Midsummer-Moon  4  Thus  Oxford,  like 
the  house  of  office  at  Westminster,  is  voted  to  bee  reformed 
by  those  who  sould  it.  1648  Hamilton  Papers  (Camden) 
168  Vett  in  hope  of  a  party,  they  haue  voted  the  Papists  to 
compound.  X67S  F.  Ld.  Aungikr  in  Essex  Papers  (Cam. 
den)  25  The  House  of  Commons  after  a  long  debate  vote 
the  said  persons  to  be  sent  to  ye  Tower.  1729  in  Picton 
L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  91  The  motion.. for  voicing 
the  aforenam'd  persons  to  be  free.  _ 

o.  Const,  away, from,  in,  into,  off,  etc. 
1641  Sir  E.  Dehing  in  Rushw.  Hist.  toll.  (1692)  ill.  I. 
295  You  have  done  exceeding  well  to  vote  away  this 
Bishop.  1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Goz't.  Eng.  1.  xlvii.  126  Not- 
withstanding the  Canon  that  had  long  before  this  time 
voted  the  Laity  from  having  to  do  with  Church  matters. 
1649  Milton  Observ.  Peace  Ormond  Wks.  1851  IV.  576 
They  had  no  privilege  to  sit  there,  and  vote  home  the 
Author. .of  all  our  Miseries.  1835  T.  Mitchell  Acharn.  oj 
Aristoph.  530  note.  Previous  to  his  voting  .Agyrrius  inlo 
office.  X870  Rogers  Hist.  Cleanings  Ser.  11.  162 'The  House 
met.. and  voted  away  their  privilege  in  cases  of  libel  by  258 
votes  to  133.  1890  Longin.  Mag.  July  255  My  name  has 
been  voted  off  the  list  of  your  committee. 

refl.  \^\^Times  (weekly  ed.)  13  Mar.  218  The . .  delimitation 
of  the  areas  which  may  vote  themselves  out  of  Home  Rule. 

A.  'With  appositive  predicate. 

1649  in  Verney  Mem.  (1907)  I.  443,  I  heare  the  Lords  on 
Tuesday  last  voted  all  null  since  ye  army  siezed  ye  mem- 
bers. i6«o  R.  Coke  Power  *  Suij.  52  All  the  Kings  com- 
mands in  prosecution  of  the  Laws,  were  Voted  breaches  of 
the  Priviledges  of  Parliament.  J730  Lett,  to  Sir  W.  Strick- 
land rel.  to  Coal  Trade  21  The  House  of  Commons,  after 
an  Enquiry,  .voted  both  Lightermen,  Masters  and  Owners 
guilty  of  a  Combination. 

e.  With  cognate  object. 

1871  Browning  Pr.  Hohenst.  Wks.  1897  II.  304/1  Divers 
hundred  thousand  fools  may  vote  A  vote  untampered  with 
by  one  wise  man. 

1 6.  To  submit  (a  matter)  to  a  vote  ;  to  vote 
upon.    Obs.  rare. 

1382-8  Hist.  Jas.  VI  (1804)  130  Eftir  the  reeding  of  the 
quhilk  supplicatioun,  the  heads  quhairoff  being reassonit  and 
voitted.  It  was  fund.. that  the  Queene  was  compellit..to 
subscryve  the  said  comissioun.  X689  in  Acts  Parlt.  Scotl. 
(1875)  XII.  57/1  It  was  voted  if  the  Committie  should  be 
named  be  the  plurality  of  the  whole  house  or  be  the  plurality 
of  each  of  the  three  benches. 

7.  To  vote  down,  to  defeat,  to  put  down  or  sup- 
press, by  a  vote. 

X642  Laud  Wks.  (1854)  IV.  10  About  the  tenlh  of  this 
month,  the  bishops  were  voted  down  in  the  Upper  House. 
X644-7  Cleveland  Char.  Lond.  Diurn.  2  And,  since  the 
Stages  were  voted  down,  the  only  Play-house  is  at  West- 
minster. 1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Chr.  Mor.  11.  %  5  (1716)  53 
Old  Truths  voted  down  begin  to  resume  their  places.  1858 
in  Herndon  Life  A.  Lincoln  (1892)  II.  115  The  idea  put 
forth  by  Judge  Douglas,  that  he  'don'tcare  whether  slavery 
is  voted  down  or  voted  up.'  1882  A.  Bain  Jas.  Mill  vi. 
268  It  is  the  aristocracy  that  must,  in  the  House,  vote  down 
the  Ministry. 

8.  To  grant,  allow,  or  confer  by  vote. 

1710  in  i^th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  IX.  352  'I'he 
Tories  are  preparing  complaints,  among  tliem  one  against 
the  Admiralty  for  spending  500,00c/.  more  than  was  voted. 
I7XX  Swift  Examiner  No.  46  r 4  The  Parliament  voted 
Subsidies,  and  the  willing  People  chearfully  paid  them. 
X838  Thirlwall  Greece  IV.  91  'ibey  voted  1000  heavy  in- 
fantry, 100  horse,  and  50  galleys.  1840  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  iv.  I.  510  Some  among  them  talked  of  voting  the  re- 
venue only  for  a  term  of  years-  X873  C.  Robinson  N.  S. 
Wales  83  The  amount  voted  for  puoTic  works  in  1872  was 
;£ 642,8561  and  this  is  about  the  amount  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment every  year  for  public  improvements.^ 

transf.  1871  E.  F.  Burr  Ad  Fidem  iii.  41  All  the  pro- 
prieties vote  him  a  rest. 

9.  To  declare  by  common  assent ;  to  characterize 
by  an  expression  of  opinion ;  to  pronounce.  Const, 
with  simple  compl.  or  inf. 

1663  Patrick  Parab.  Pilgr.  xxj  The  old  ways  are  much 
decried,  and  the  last  invention  is  voted  to  be  altogether 
Divine.  1695  J.  Y.o\\hv.u^  Perfect.  Scrifit.  395  We  may., 
safely  vole  him  a  true  penitent.  17x8  Free-thinker  No.  61. 
36  Last  Night,  I  was  voted  a  very  Impudent  Fellow.  178X 
Mme.  D'.\RBLAv/Jfao'  May,  He.,  spoke  no  more  during  the 
whole  debate,  which  1  am  sure  he  was  ready  to  vole  a  bore. 
1812  CoL.  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  1.  40  Shooting  and  sport 
of  this  kind  being  voted  a  rarity  at  Atworlh.  1826  Disraeli 
Viv.  Grey  v.  xv,  Receiving  some  not  very  encouraging  re- 
sponse, .  .they  voted  her  ladphip  cursedly  satirical.  1881 
Punch  31  Dec  309/1  The  fair  lady's  dresses,  .were  voted 
charming. 

b.  colloq.  To  propose,  suggest. 

X814  Scott  Wav.  Ixxi,  I  vote  we  should  go  to  meet  them. 
188O  Shelley  CEd.  Tyr.  n.  122,  I  vole,  in  form  of  an  amend- 
ment, that  Purganax  rub  a  little  of  that  stuff  Upon  his  face. 
Ibid.  127,  I  vote  Swellfoot  and  lona  Try  the  magic  test  to- 
gether. 

o.  To  agree  in,  decide  on,  sending  (a  person) 
to  a  place. 

X863  CowDEN  Clarke  Shaks.  Char,  xvii,  432  So  far  are  we 
from  voting  him  to  Coventry, . .  there  are  few  of  us  who  would 
refuse  to  march  through  Coventry  with  him. 

10.  To  influence  or  control  in  voting  ;  to  cause 
to  vote  in  a  particular  way. 

189s  Standard  Dict.s.y.,  He  votes  his  employees. 
Vo-ted,  ppl.  a.    [f.  prec.  -1-  -ed  1.] 

1 1.  Vowed,  devoted.    Obs.  rare. 

1586  Warner  Ali.  Eng.  1.  ii.  His  wife  and  Sister.. with 
Vesta  seeke  to  shunne  'I'he'voted  fathers  deadly  doome.  1621 
G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Mel.  xii.  (1626)  244  Of  a  voted  Hart  The 
Antlers  from  a  pine  he  puis. 


VOTEEN. 

2.  Established  or  assigned  by  vote. 

1644  Milton  Arecf:  (Arb.)  33  More  gently  brooking 
writt'n  exceptions  against  a  voted  Order,  then  other  Courts. 
t884  Pa/i Mai/ G.  2$  April  loThe  right  hon.  gentleman  esti- 
mated the  expenditure,  .for  the  voted  services^54)i88,ooo. 

Voteen  (v^utrn).  Jris/i.  [prob.  f.  Devote  j(J. I 
or  Devotee  ;  the  equivalent  Ir.  moidin  is  however 
connected  with  Ir.  inSidim  I  dedicate  or  devote.] 
A  very  religious  person  ;  a  devotee. 

1830-a  W.  Carletos  Traits  (1843)  I.  16  Up  near  the  altar 
.  .you  might  perceive  a  voteen,  repeating  some  new  prayer 
or  choice  piece  of  devotion,  1856  P.  Kennedy  Banks  of 
Boro{.\%t-;)  184  One  of  the  class  that  is  called  in  Scotland 
•The  unco  guid',  and  '  Voteens '  among  ourselves.  Ibid. 
337  He  had  considered  his  neighbour  a  voteen  andtwaddler. 

Voteless  (v^a-tUs),  a.  [f.  Vote  j(5. +  -less.] 
Having  no  vote.     (Common  from  1S80.) 

167a  H.  More  Brief  Reply  87  The  Lay  Courtiers,  .were 
enabled  to  vote,  when  so  many  of  the  Reverend  Clergy  were 
by  devices  made  voteless.  1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  xi, 
'I'here  was  a  way  of  using  voteless  miners  and  navvies  at 
Nominations  and  Elections.  1884  Fortn.  Rev.  Feb.  212 
Many  artisans  live  voteless  outside  boroughs.  1888  Co- 
operative Netvs  15  Dec.  1 261  Wc  only  rf  fer  to  their  voteless 
condition  In  order  [etc-l- 

Voter  (v^-t3j).   Also  6  6V.  wottar.  [f.  Votez'.] 

1.  One  who  has  a  right  to  vote  ;  esp.  an  elector. 

a  1578  LiNDKSAYjPitscotlie)  Ckron.  Scot.K^.^.^.)  I.  267 
The  lordU  devy«sit  and  chargit  Lord  Patrick  Lyndsay  of 
the  Byaris  to  be  chancellor  and  first  wottar  in  the  consall. 
1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  191  As  to  the 
number  of  voters,  that  there  should  be  fifty-one.  1767  T. 
Hutchinson  Hist.  Mass.  11.  10  Every  freeholder  of  forty 
shillings  sterL  a  year  is  a  voter.  x^xHick^hs  Barn.  Rudge 
xlvii.  He  usually  drove  his  voters  up  to  the  poll  with  his 
own  hands.  1855  Macaolav  Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  458  In  the 
towns  in  which  he  wished  to  establish  an  interest,  he  re- 
membered, not  only  the  voters,  but  their  families.  1880 
M'^Cabthy  Otvn  Times  lix.  IV.  311  Voters  were  dragged  to 
the  poll  like  slaves  or  prisoners. 

b.   One  who  gives  a  vote,  rart"^^, 

1701  Sir  D.  Hume  Diary  Pari.  Scot.  (Bann.  CI.)  78  So  by 
vote  it  was  carried  (Halcraig  and  I  being  no  voters,)  to  send 
a  macer..to  require  them  to  attend  the  Council. 

\  2.  One  who  is  bound  by  an  oath  or  vow,   Obs-^ 

a  x66o  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archaol  Soc.)  I.  240  The 
Generall  would  passe  noe  other  way  than  Balimore,  as  en- 
formed  of  the  said  oath  to  try  whether  nowe  or  neuer  they 
did  proue  true  voters. 

Votereas,  obs.  var.  Votaress.  Votesave, 
obs.  var.  Vouchsapb.  Voth,  var.  Wothb  Obs. 
Vother,  southern  ME.  var.  Fothkb  sb. 

Voting  (vjutin),  vbl.  sb.  Also  6  Sc.  votting  ; 
7  Sc.  woitting.    [f.  Vera  v.  +  -ing  i.] 

1.  The  action  of  giving  a  vote. 

x57Sin  l^aitl.  CI.  Misc  (1840)  I.  113  After  lang  resson- 
yng,  with  votting  past  thairin...the  last  kirk  hes  ordanit 
[etc].  1633  Sc.  Acts,  Chas.  I  (1870)  V,  95/2  To  haue  voitt 
in  parliament.. and  in  all  vther  lawful!  meittin^s..quhair 
burghes  royall.. hes  place  of  sitting  and  woitting.  1649 
OGtLBYy4?wMXL(i684)  ^64  Let  him  not  threaten,  and  make 
Voting  free.  17H  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  V. 
12 1  The  Commons's  voteini?  of  the  throne  of  England  vacant. 
X765  Blackstone  Ctfww/.  I.  165  Some,  whoare  suspected  to 
have  no  will  of  their  own,  are  excluded  from  voting.  i8m 
A.  Ranken  Hist.  France  IX.  x.  §2.  259  The  sittings  and 
votings  of  the  states  should  be  together,  or  separately.  i86x 
Ld.  Brougham  Brit.  Const.  App.  ni.  4^8  The  voting  was 
generally  by  the  bean^  or  ballot  m  later  times.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  20  Ma^  47  The  voting  for  the  Chancellorship  of 
Dublin  University  took  place  yesterday. 

2.  attrib.^  as  voting'plact ;  voting  machine,  a 
vote-recorder  ;  voting-paper,  a  paper  on  which  a 
vote  is  recorded  ;  a  ballot-paper. 

1846  Keichtley  Notes  on  Virgil  Bucol.  i,  34  Seuptum  was 
originally  any  inclosure,  whence  the  Saepta  or  voting-place 
of  the  tribes  at  Rome.  1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  Vot- 
ing-paper, a  ballotingpaper;  a  proxy.  1861  Mill  Repr 
Govt.  140  It  is  therefore  provided  that  an  elector  may  de« 
livera  voting  papercontainingothernames.  1880  McCarthy 
Own  Times  hi.  IV.  109  The  voting-paper  principle  was 
abandoned.  1900  Daily  News  28  Nov.  7/7  The  adoption 
of  the  voting  machine  would  do  away  with  all  the  delay  in 
counting  and  checking  Che  ballot  papers. 

Vo*ting,  ///.  a.    [-ING  2.^ 

+  L  Votive,  dedicatory,    Obsr~^ 

1630  Hakewill  Apol.  (ed.  a)  293  With  Scythickc  piety 
their  aged  Sier  Let  striplings  tumble  from  the  voting  bridge. 

2.  That  possesses  or  exercises  the  right  of  suffrage. 

1830  Jas.  Mill  in  A.  Bain  Life  vii.(i882)  351  They  are  the 
class  by  whom  chiefly  the  moral  character  of  the  voting  classes 
is  formed.  2837  W.  E.  FoRSTERin  T.  W.  Reid  i/XiSSS)  I. 
03, 1  saw  some  dreadful  cases  of  voting  drunken  people,  both 
Whig  and  Tory.  1888  Bryce  Amer.Commw.  v.  Ixxxviii. 
III.  194  The  voting  population  seemed  determined  to  give 
its  whole  attention  to  the  Ring  for  one  day  at  least. 

t  Vo'tist-  Obs.  rare,  [f.  Vote  sO.  or  v.  +-IST,] 
One  who  makes  a  vow  ;  a  votary. 

x6t\ CuAVUKt*  Revenge  Bussy  D' A m&oisuu  Plays  1^7 2^^* 
137  Trie  If  a  poore  woman,  votbt  of  reuenge,  Would  not 
performe  it.  1700  G.  Hickks  To  Rdr.  in  Devot.  Anc. 
iVay  Offices^  Those  stiff,  morose,  and  saturnine  Votists,  who 
are  so  sparing  of  bodily  Adoration,  in  our  most  solemn 
Services.  1711  —  Two  Treat.  Chr.  Pries t/uiiB^f)  II.  107 
A  religious  mystery,  exhibiting  one  thing  to  the  sense,  and 
another  to  the  understanding  of  the  votist. 

VotivO  (vJu'tiv),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  voHv-us 
performed,  offered,  etc.,  in  consequence  of  a  vow, 
f.  vot-nm  vow  Vote  sb.  Hence  also  It,  Sp.,  Pg. 
votivo,  ¥.  votif  •z've.] 

A.  adj.  1 1.  Of  persons  ;  Carrying  out  a  vow; 
devout.   Obs.  rare. 
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.  *593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  57  That  Sepulchre  you  see 
is  but  a  thing  built  vp  by  Saracens  to  get  mony  with,  and 
beguile  votiue  Christians. 

2.  Dedicated,  consecrated,  offered,  erected,  etc., 
in  consequence  of,  or  in  fulfilment  of,  avow. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  xxx.  §2.  126  Which  votiue 
Altar  was  erected  by  the  Troupe  of  Horsemen  surnamed  Au- 
gusta Goidiana.  1616  B.  Jonson  Poetaster,  Dial.  Hor,  ^ 
Treb.  57  So  that  the  old  mans  life  described,  was  seen  As  in  a 
votive  table  in  his  lines.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv. 
§  23.  400  Those  Last  Dying  words. .  wherein  he  requiied  hi-i 
friends  to  offer  a  Votive  Cock  for  him  to  ^sculapius.  170a 
Addison  Dial.  Medals  (1726)  136  Sacred  to  Mars  these 
votive  spoils  proclaim  The  fate  of  Asdrubal,  and  Scipio's 
fame,  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  H.  230  A  marble 
boat  placed  before  the  church,  and  said  to  be  a  votive 
piece,  as  an  acknowledgement  for  deliverance  in  a  storm. 
1785)  Mrs.  Piozzi  youni.  France  I,  152  The  jewels  given  as 
votive  offerings.  1820  W.  Ikving  Sketch  Bk.  I.  233  It  is  a 
pious  custom,.. to  honour  the  memory  of  saints  by  votive 
lights  burnt  before  their  pictures.  18^1  W.  Spalding  Italy 
^  It.  Isl.  II.  343  In  a  third  class,  which  embraces  most  of 
the  votive  pictures,  the  Virgin  and  Child  are  exhibited  in 
glory.  i853Hu.MPHREVsCi7/M.cc//.  il/fiM.  xxiv.  357  The  altars 
for  ApoUowere  besieged  with  votive  offerings  for  the  staying 
of  the  pestilence. 

b.  Observed,  practised,  undertaken,  etc.,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vow. 

i^>8  Feltham  Resolves  \\.  [i.  ]  lxxxv.246  Votiue  Abstinence, 
some  cold  constitutions  may  endure.  1805  Wordsw.  Prelude 
I.  181  Whence  inspiration  for  a  song  that  winds  Through  ever 
changing  scenes  of  votive  quest  Wrongs  to  redress.  1876 
Stedman  Victorian  Poets  yyj  A  knight  tilting  at  a  wayside 
tournament  as  he  rides  on  his  votive  quest. 

c.  Of  the  nature  of  a  vow.  rarr~^. 

a  i6a6  A.  Lake  Serin.  (1641)  116  The  King  bindeth  him- 
selfe  to  make  good  his  duty  with  a  Votive  Oath. 

3.  Consisting  in,  expressive  of,  a  vow,  desire,  or 
wish. 

«597  Middlkton  Wisd.  Solomon  ix.  8  When  I  command, 
the  people  do  obey,  Submissive  subjects  to  my  votive  will. 
i6«9  J.  Gaulk  Ultie),  Practiq ve  I'heories  :  or,  Votiue  Specu* 
lations  upon  Christs  Prediction,  Incarnation,  Passion, 
Resurrection.  1641  Sanderson 6"cr/M.  (1689)  537  The  sence 
hangeth  unperfect,  unless  we  take  in  the  former  verse  too. 
Both  together  contain  a  Votive  Prayer  or  Benediction.  1804 
Wordsw.  *  O/or  a  dirge '  9  No  tears  of  passionate  regret 
Shall  stain  this  votive  lay.  1835  —  To  Moon  34  The  fanes 
Extinct  that  echoed  to  the  votive  strains. 
t  b.    =  VoTAL  a,  I.   Obs.—^ 

x66^  Jer.  Tavlor  Dissuas.  Popery  i.  ii.  §  i.  80  A  man,  by 
contrition  is  not  reconciPd  to  God,  without  their  Sacramental 
or  Ritual  penance,  actual  or  votive. 

4.  Votive  mass  (see  qnot,  1881). 

1738  Chambers  C^cl.  ».v.  Mass,  Votive  Mass,  is  an  extra- 
ordinary  Mass  besides  that  of  the  day,  rehearsed  on  some 
extraordinary  occasion.  1853  Rock  Ch.  of  Fathers  III.  i(n 
The  Catholic  priest  will  find  in  his  Missal,  .those  votive 
Masses  as  they  were,  .allotted  each  one  to  its  own  day  of 
the  week,  by  Atcuin.  1881  BRiocErr  Hist.  Holy  Eucharist 

1.  200  Masses  have  also  been  composed  for  special  occasions, 
•and  are  called  votive  masses,  because  said  according  to  the 

votum,  i.e.  the  intention  or  desire  of  the  celebrant, 
B.  sb.  A  votive  offering.  rare~^. 
1646  Shirley  To  T.  Stanley^  A  palsy  shakes  my  pen  while 
I  intend  A  votive  to  thy  muse. 

Hence  Vo*tlvely  adv.y  in  a  votive  manner. 

1847  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Clith  II.  237  Fruits  placed  votively 

on  the  shrine. 

Votmen,  southern  ME,  var.  pi.  of  Footman, 

Votograph,  Votometer,  recent  U.S.  names 
for  special  types  of  voting-machines. 

Vo-tress ',  Also  8-9  vot'ress.  [var.  of 
Votaress,  after  forms  like  enchantress, protectress^ 
A  female  votary. 

1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  II.  i.  135  His  moiherwas  a  Votresse 
of  my  Order,  Ibid.  iL  164  The  imperiall  Votresse  passed 
on,  In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free.  1607  Barley-Breake 
(1877)  21  What  Nymph,  what  Nun,  or  what  disdainefull 
Votresse,  Shall  not  plucke  downe  and  strike  to  thee  the 
Sayle?  1647  R.  Stapvlton  Juvenal  105  Ceres,  the  god- 
desse  of  husbandry,  whose  votresses  none  but  chast  women 
durst  presume  to  be.  1700  Dbyden  Pal.  ^  Arc,  in.  225 
Thy  Votress  from  my  tender  Years  I  am.  1739  Corr.  hetw. 
C'tess  Hartford  4*  Otess  Pomfret  (1805)  I.  149,  I  do  not 
wonder  that  you  shed  tears  at  the  profession  of  the  unhappy 
votress  at  Genoa,  since  I  could  scarcely  restrain  mine  at  tne 
recital  of  her  sufferings.  1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  18  f  6 
Every  one. .has  the  pleasure. .of  hoping  to  be  numbered 
among  the  votresses  of  harmony.  1825  Scott  Talism.  iv. 
Surprise  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  these  votresses,  and 
the  visionary  manner  in  which  they  moved  past  him.  1866 
J.  B.  Rose  tr.  Ovid's  Met.  27  A  votressof  the  power  Ortygian. 

Votress  \    [f.  Voter  +  -ess.]    A  female  voter, 

1894  Daily  Tel.  23  Nov.  5/4  The  votress  insisted  that  she 
must  plump  for  '  Annie  Sinclair  '.  1895  N.  A//ter.  Rev.  Sept. 
267  Unable  to  conjecture  what  the  results  may  be  when 
women  shall  have  become  not  only  votresses  but. .alder- 
women. 

Vou,  obs-  var.  Sc.  Wow  tnl. 

Voubet,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Woobut, 

Vouch,  sb.    [f.  next.] 

fl.   «=  Voucher  j^,i  I.  Obs.—^ 

1621  Bp.  Mountagu  Diatribx  128  Tell  mee.ifhee  will  not 
stand  amazed  at  your  Vouches  in  Fines  and  Recoueryes. 

2.  An  assertion,  allegation,  or  declaration;  a 
formal  statement  or  attestation  of  truth  or  fact. 
Now  chiefly  colloq. 

1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  11.  iv.  156  My  vouch  against 
you,  and  my  place  i'  th'  State,  Will  so  your  accusation  ouer. 
weigh.  [Also  Oth.  n.  i.  147,  etc.]  1610  W,  Folkingham  W>-/ 
of  Survey  To  Rdr.  p.  iii,  An  Arte  lesse  Agent  can.,  with  the 
bare  vouch  of  the  generall  goodnesse  of  the  Ground.. baile 


VOUCH. 

on  the  poore  Pesant.  i6ai  Bi-.  Mountagu  Diatribx  14  Dis- 
crediting  their  vouches,  by  empairing  their  credits,  and  call- 
ing their  Honesty  into  question.  1631  Hevlin  St.  George  5 
For  having  in  the  generall  vouche  and  confession  of  the 
Church,  beene  reckoned  with  the  Saints  departed. 

Vouch  (vQUtJ"),  V.  Forms :  4  voch-  (5  Sc. 
woche),  fouche,  4  wowche,  5-6  vowch,  4-6 
vouehe,  5-  vouch,  [a.  AF.  and  OF.  vocher^ 
voucher  {fd¥ .  also  voch-  ^vouchier^  vougier,  voukier), 
to  call,  summon,  invoke,  claim,  etc.,  obscurely  f. 
L.  vocare  to  call.  Cf.  Avouch  z/.] 
1.  trans.  Law,  To  vouch  to  warrant  br  to  (also 
•\for)  warranty^  to  cite,  call,  or  summon  (a  person) 
into  court  to  give  warranty  of  title,  (After  AF. 
and  OF.  voucher  agarant.) 

(I  I3»S  MS.  Rand.  B.^20  fol.  47  5if  bilke  |>at  is  i  voched  to 
warant  be  in  present  ant  mid  wille  wolle  waranti  ^e  tenaunt. 
1483  Roils  ofParlt.  VI.  324/2  And  over  that,  caused  theym 
.  .to  vouche  by  covyn  to  warrant  one  John  Smyth,  whiche 
alsoby  covyn  entred  into  warrant.  1509-10  ^c/  i  Hen.  VI II 
c.  19  Preamble,  Margaret  vouched  to  warranty  your  said 
Suppliant.  1544  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  34  Yf  such  tenaunt 
be  impleded  by  a  Precipe  quod  reddat^&c.  and  he  vouch- 
eth  hys  lorde  to  warranty.  1594  West  2«rf  Pt.  Symbol. 
§  136  The  vouchee  is  he,  whom  the  tenant  voucheth,  or 
calleth  to  warranty  for  the  land  in  demaund.  1628  Coke  On 
Litt.  io_3  When  the  'tenant  being  impleaded  within  a  par- 
ticular  iurisdiction.  .voucheth  one  to  warranty.  1741  T. 
Robinson  Gavelkind  i.  vi.  130  If  the  Heir  at  Common  Law 
be  vouched  for  Warranty.  1766  Blacksione  Comm.  II.  380 
If  the  vasal's  title  to  enjoy  the  feud  was  disputed,  he  might 
vouch,  or  call,  the  lord  or  donor  to  warrant  or  insure  his  gift. 
x8i8  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  382  When  a  person  is  vouched 
to  warranty,  and  enters  of  his  own  accord  into  the  warranty, 
the  law  presumes  that  he  parted  with  his  possession  with 
warranty.  1875  K.  E.  Digbv  Real  Prop.  (1876)  78  note.  The 
person  vouched  to  warranty  might  in  his  turn  vouch  asecond 
person,  and  the  second  vouchee  a.  tliird. 

alfsol.  1531  Dial,  on  Lmvs  Eng.  ii.  i.  Fiv  b.  When  the 
tenaunte  in  tayle  hath  vouched  to  warrauntye.  1865  F.  M. 
Nichols  Britton  II.  258  If  the  deforciant  vouches  to  war- 
ranty, then  the  like  process  shall  hold  [etc.]. 
b.  elHpt.  (with  omission  of /(J  Wfl/-;'rt«/). 
1544  tr.  Littletons  Tenures  12  The  wyfe  of  the  feoffour 
bryngeth  an  accyon  of  Dower  gaynst  the  yssue  of  the 
feoffe,  and  he  vouched  the  heyre  of  the  feoffour.  16*5  Sir 
H.  Finch  Law  (1636)  37oIf  the  tenaunt  vouch  adead  man, 
the  demandant  may  auerte  he  is  dead,  or  there  is  none  such. 
i6a8  Coke  Ou  Litt.  3B6b,  If  two  men  make  a  Feoffment.., 
and  the  one  die,  the  Feoffee  cannot  vouche  the  survivor 
only,  but  the  heir  of  him  that  is  dead  also.  1766  Black- 
stone  Comm.  II.  359  If  Edwards  therefore  be  tenant  of  the 
freehold  in  possession, . .  Edwards  doth  first  vouch  Harker, 
and  then  Barker  vouches  Jacob  Morland  the  common 
vouchee.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  325  This  person 
beiiig  tenant  to  the  prxcipe^  vouches  the  tenant  in  tail  1875 
K.  E.  Digby  Reai  Prop.  (1876)  78  noie^  If  at  the  time  of  the 
claim  the  vouchee  were  dead,  the  possessor  of  the  thing 
claimed  could  *  vouch  the  tomb  '  of  the  vendor. 

absot.  1513  FiTZHERB.  Surv.  20  If  their  copies  were  lost 
they  may  vouche  and  resoit  to  the  lordes  court  rolles. 
t6^  Coke.  On  Litt.  101  b,  The  partie,  if  he  hatha  War- 
rantie,  shall  not  vouche,  but  liaue  his  action  of  couenant,  if 
[etc.]._  164a  tr.  Perkins  Prof.  Bk.  i.  §49,  23  If  a  bastard 
eigne  is  impleaded  and  vouch  and  the  vouchee  enters  into 
warranty.    167a  [see  Voucher  sb.*  4). 

O.  With  over.  Of  a  vouchee  :  To  cite  (another 
person)  into  court  in  his  stead.     Also  absoi. 

15x1-3  Act  3  Hen.  VIIl^  c.  18  Preamble^  In  whiche.. 
accione  the  seid  tenauntes  vouched  to  warrante  Syre  John 
Rysley  Knyght  and  he  vouched  over  to  Warantie  Thomas 
Fysshe.  1628  [see  Voucher  sb.^  i  bj.  1741  T.  Robinson 
Gavelkind  i.  vi,  130  If  the  Heir  at  Common  Law  be  vouched 
for  Warranty,  who  vouches  the  Heirs  in  Gavelkind  because 
of  the  Possession,  they  all  shall  vouch  over.  1766  Black- 
stone  Comm.  II.  359  He  vouches  the  tenant  in  tail,  who 
vouches  over  the  common  vouchee.  1818  Cruise  Digest 
(ed.  2)  V.  451  If  z.pr3etipe  is  brought  against  a  tenant  in 
tail,  and  his  wife, .  .and  they  both  vouch  over  in  the  usual 
manner,  it  will  bar  the  estate  tail.  Ibid.y  A  common  recovery, 
in  which  he  and  his  wife  vouched  over  the  common  vouchee. 
2.  To  take  or  call  (a  person)  to  witness,  fin 
early  use  with  to  record.  A\so  trans/,  (quot.  1700). 
c  X4ia  HoccLEVE  De  Reg,  Princ.  1838  God  of  heuen  vouch 
I  to  record,  pat..Thow  schalt  no  cause  haue  more  (>us  to 
muse.  1435  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  267/2  And  yat  ye  same 
Wauter  voucheth  Baronez  to  recorde  whiche  bene  present 
in  yis  Parlement,  and  wer  present  in  yat  Counseill.  1676 
W.  Longuevelle  in  Hatton  Corr.  (Camden)  I.  125  Clarke. , 
quoted  Basset's  man,  a  bookseller  in  Fleet-streete  ;  and  ye 
yoiig  bookseller  vouch't  Mr.  Freake,  a  yong  barrister  of  ye 
Middle  Temple.  1700  Dhyden  Ovid's  Met.  xiii.  22  The 
Sun  and  Day  are  Witnesses  for  me,  Let  him  who  fights 
unseen  relate  his  own.  And  vouch  the  silent  Stars,  and  con* 
scious  Moon.  Ibid.  loi  That  it  is  not  a  Fable  forged  by  me, 
. .  1  vouch  ev'n  Diomede. 

b.  To  cite  or  appeal  to  (authority,  example, 
doctrine,  etc.)  in  support  of  one's  views  or  state- 
ments or  as  justification  for  a  course  of  action. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  hi.  xxv,  But  the  most  catholike  and 
renounied  doctours.. vouche  (as  I  mought  say)  to  their ayde 
the  autoriiie  of  the  writars.  1581  J,  Bell  Haddon^s 
Answ.  Osor.  30  Bycause  I  sayd  that  our  Preachers  do 
alleadge  Scriptures  onely :  and  yet  within  a  whiles  after  I 
added,  that  they  did  vouche  the  auihoritie  of  the  Fathers 
also.  1641  J.  Shute  Sarah  ^  Hagar{i6^())  195  He  vouch- 
eth the  example  of  Elias,  how  God,  upon  his  prayer,  shut 
and  opened  heaven,  1660  Bonde  Scut.  Reg.  363,  I  vouch 
every  mans  experience  to  warrant  this  truth.  169a  Locke 
Toleration  in.  ix.  215  So  that  you  cannot  vouch  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Magistrate,  where  hisLaws  say  nothing.  1884 
Laio  Rep.  14  Q.  B.  D  799  There  is  no  such  doctrine  as  that 
. .  which  has  been  vouched  in  order  to  take  away  the  effect 
of  this  deed.  1885  Ld.  Esher  in  Law  Times'  Rep  (N.S.) 
LIII.  445/3  A  solicitor  cannot  vouch  his  privilege  in  such 
a  case  as  this. 
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c.  Similarly  with  reference  to  the  citation  of 
authors,  works,  etc 

1599  Thynne  Animadv.  (1875)  71  In  the  catalogue  of  the 
auctQrs,  you  haue  omytted  manye  auctors  vouched  by 
chawcer.  x6ii  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  x.  (1623)  651  For 
more  credit  lo  which  assertion  hee  vouched  sundry  books 
and  acts.  1630  Prynne  Auti-Armin.  239  We  have  truly 
vouched  well  nigh  two  hundred  that  consent  with  us.  1651 
H.  L'EsTRANGK  Smectymnus-mastix  17  When  he  is  vouched 
to  serve  their  turns,  he  is  set  out  with  a  more  honorable 
encomtom,  he  is  then  stiled  A  learned  Jew,  the  famous 
Rabbi  Maymonides.  X7aa  Wollaston  Relig.  Nat.  iii.  43 
For  the  truth  of  this  1  vouch  the  mathematicians.  1744 
Harris  Three  Treai.WVis,  (1841)  ^s,  I  am  not  certain.. 
whether  you  will  admit  such  authorities  as  it  is  possible  I 
may  vouch.  1831  lyesim.  Rev.  Jan.  73  No  one  now  re- 
gards such  writers  as  Ascham,  Burton,  Chapman.. as  obso- 
lete, or  would  hesitate  to  vouch  them  to  justify  a  word  and 
keep  its  memory  from  oblivion.  1866  Q.  Rev.  July  261  As 
he  vouches  another  person  for  his  former  charge,  and  speaks 
allusively  only  of  the  second,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much 
weight  he  attaches  to  either  of  these. 

d.  To  cite,  quote,  or  adduce  (a  passage,  etc.) 
out  of  a  work  in  support  of  a  view  or  statement. 

158X  J.  Bell  Haddans  Answ,  Osor.  25  b,  You  recite  at 
the  last  certeine  of  my  wordes,  vouched  out  of  Augustine, 
which  be   as  followeth.     1583  H.   Howard  De/ensative 

00  j  b,  Since  I  find  a  sorte  of  godly  verses  vouched  out  of 
theyr  vessels,  by  the  learned  fathers  of  the  church.  1596 
Danett  tr.  Comifus  (1614)  79  Neither  will  I  vouch  examples 
out  of  the  ancient  histories.  1631  Heylin  St.  George  155 
His  testimony  vouch'd  by  Authors  of  that  antiquity,.. 
assure[s]  mee . .  that  such  a  worke  was  in  their  times,  receiv'd 
as  his.  1656  Sanderson  Serin.  (16S9)  488  It  would  be  too 
long  to  vouch  Texts  for  each  particular.  1843  S.  R.  Mait- 
LAND  Remarks  72  A  statement,  thnt  Philpot  vouched  the 
major  of  his  argument  '  out  of  Vigilius,  an  ancient  writer  *. 

+  3.  a.  To  put  in  evidence,  to  display.  Obs, 

13. .  £".  E.  AUit.  P.  B,  1358  pis  bolde  Baltazar  bit)enkkes 
hyni  ones,  To  vouche  on  [=an]  avayment  of  his  vayne 
glorie. 

f  b.  To  announce  or  declare  (a  vow).   Obs. 

13,.  E.  E,  AUit,  P.  C.  165  Vchon  glewed  on  bis  god  l>at 
gayned  hym  beste,  Summe  to  Vernagu  J>er  vouched  a-vowes 
solemne. 

\  c.  To  cast  the  responsibility  of  (something)  on 
a  person.  Obs. 

c  1395  PlcnvmarCs  Tale  945  On  hir  bishop  their  warant  [to] 
vouche.  That  is  law  of  the  decre. 

4.  To  allege,  assert,  affirm  or  declare.  Also 
const  upon  or  againsi  (a  person).  Now  rare  or 
Obs, 

X390  GowEK  Cottf.  I.  295  Bot  I  spak  nevere  y it . .  That  unto 
Cheste  mihte  touche,  And  that  I  durste  riht  wel  vouche 
Upon  hirself  as  for  wttnesse.  Ibid.  II.  24  P'or..sche  myn 
herte  toucheth.   That  for  nothing  that   Slowthe  voucheih 

1  maiforyetehire.  1425  Rolls  of  Parlt,  IV.  267/2  Thenne.. 
ye  same  Wauter  seyth  and  voucheth,  ye  Parlement  yat 
King  Richard  held  at  Westm'  [etc.].  1581  J.  Bell  i I  addon's 
Ans-uf.  Osor.  228  b,  From  whence  shall  this  mylde  &  chari- 
table allegation .  .appeare  at  the  length  to  be  truly  vouched 
agaynst  Luther?  1603  Shaks.  Meas./or i\L  v.i.  326  What 
can  you  vouch  against  him,  Signor  Lucio?  Is  this  the  man 
that  you  did  tell  vs  of?  1604 —  Oth.  i.  iii.  103  Bra.  I  there- 
fore vouch  againe,  That  with  some  Mixtures,  powrefuU  o're 
the  blood, . .  He  wrought  vp  on  her.  Ditke.  To  vouch  this, 
is  no  proofe.  1663  South  Serm.  (1697)  I.  52  In  that  Power 
and  Dominion  that  God  gave  Adam  over  the  Creatures  :  In 
that  he  was  vouched  his  immediate  Deputy  upon  Earth. 
1817  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  ix.  xxxi.  5  What  we  have  done 
None  shall  dare  vouch,  though  it  be  truly  known. 

+  b.  With  complement.   Obsr"^ 

1601  Shaks.  Alts  Well  11.  v.  87  But  like  a  timorous 
theefe,  [I]  most  faine  would  steale  What  law  does  vouch 
mine  owne. 

5,  To  assert  or  affirm  to  be  trne  or  according  to 
fact;  to  guarantee  the  truth  or  accuracy  of  (a 
statement,  etc.) ;  to  attest  or  certify.  Also  const. 
against  (a  person). 

1591  Savile  TacititSf  Hist.  i.  49  Diuerse  miracles  vowched 
by  sundry  persons  terrifyed  the  mindes  of  men.  i6ox 
Shaks.  Alts  Well  1.  ii.  5  Nay  tis  most  credible,  we  heere 
receiue  it,  A  certaintle,  vouch'd  from  our  Cosin  Austria. 
1700  Locke  Hum.  Und.  (ed.  4)  iv.  xvj.  §8  When  any  par- 
ticular matter  of  fact  is  vouched  by  the  concurrent  Testi- 
mony of  unsuspected  Witnesses,  there  our  Assent  is  also 
unavoidable,  a  1703  Burkitt  On  N.  T.  Matt,  xxviii. 
IS  What  an  improbable  and  unlikely  lie  this  was,  which 
they  put  into  the  soldiers'  mouths  to  vouch.  1750  tr. 
Leonardus'  Mirr.  Stones  117,  I  believe  the  saying  of  Pliny 
is  very  true,  that  there  is  no  lie  so  impudent  which  is  not 
vouched  by  authority.  1774  Reid  Aristotle's  Logic  vi. 
fiz.  237  They  will. .respect  nothing  but  facts  sufficiently 
vouched,  1827  Hallam  Const.  Hist.  xv.  II.  496  note^  Boyer, 
in  his  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  p.  12,  says  [etc.]. 
..I  should  be  glad  to  have  found  this  vouched  by  better 
authority.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  ^  H.  Isl.  II.  99  Other 
legends  were  vouched  by  grave  citations  from  a  certain 
Book  of  Martyrdoms.  1^9  M.  Pattison  Milton  153  An 
idle  story  that  Milton  died  a  Roman  Catholic.. is  not  well 
vouched,  being  hearsay  three  times  remove^. 

absol.  tBi4  Scott  Lord 0/ /sles  1.  vi,  Further  vouches  not 
my  lay.  Save  that  such  lived  in  Britain's  isle.  1878  Brown- 
ing La  Saisiaz  66  Go  and  see  and  vouch  for  certain. 

b.  With  subordinate  clause  :  To  bear  witness,  to 
testify,  Ma/ (etc.). 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  i,  iii.  362  Vouch  with  me  Heauen,  I 
therefore  beg  it  not  To  please  the  pallate  of  my  Appetite. 
at8o6  Bp.   Horsley  9  Serm.  {1815)  138  Some  few  hours    , 
after,  Peter  vouches  that  he  had  seen  our  Saviour.     xSsS    i 
Scott  P.  M.  Perth  xxxiv,  The  Prior  of  the  Dominicans  will    1 
vouch  for  me',  that  they  are  more  than  half  heathen.      1884    | 
MarshalCs  Tennis  Cuts  24  That  there  are  now  occasional    1 
complaints  on   this    score  we  can  vouch  from   personal 
knowledge.  j 


C.  With  complement  to  the  object. 
1684-5  South  Serm.,  Prov.  xvi.  3^  (1697)  I.  358  If  a  man 
succeeds  in  any  attempt,  though  undertook  with  never  .so 
nuich  folly  and  rashness,  his  success  shall  vouch  him  a 
politician.  1693  —  Serm.,  Eccl.  i.  /<?  (1842)  V.  3  His  \sc. 
Solomon's]  judgment,  whom  God  has  hitherto  vouched  the 
wisest  of  men.  1903  Times  29  Jan.  13/4  The  girl  . .  had 
vouched  the  man  Waugh  as  having  been  present. 

6.  To  support  or  uphold  by  satisfactory  evidence ; 
to  back  with  proofs  of  a  practical  or  substantial 
character. 

1579  ToMSON  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  3/1  That  all  they  that 
teache,  may  vouch  in  deede,  and  of  a  trueth,  that  lesus 
Christ  speaketh  by  their  mouth.  Ibid.  458/1  To  vouch  our 
Godlinesse,  that  is  to  say,  lo  shewe  in  deede  &  without  dis- 
sembling that  wee  labour  to  serue  God.  1662  Glanvill 
Lux  Orient,  i.  3  Let  us  take  some  account  of  what  the  2 
first  opinions  alledge  one  against  another..  :  now,  if  they  be. 
found  unable  to  withstand  the  shock  of  one  anothers  opposi- 
tion; we  may  reasonably  cast  our  eies  upon  the  third,  to  see 
what  force  it  brings  to  vouch  its  interest.  1667  M  ilton  P.  L. 
v.  66  Mee  damp  horror  chil'd  At  such  bold  words  voucht 
with  a  deed  so  bold.  1697  C.  Leslie  Snake  in  Grass  (ed.  2) 
z8i  If  G.  Whitehead  cannot,  by  some  better  Miracles  than 
these,  vouch  that  Curse  and  Prophecy,  a  1704 T.  Brown  .Sa/. 
French  ICing'Wks.  1730  I.  59  A  change  so  monstrous  I  cou'd 
ne'er  have  thought,  Tho'  Partridge  all  his  stars  to  vouch  it 
brought.  1778  Hist.  Eliza  Wartuick  1. 29  Say,  Madam,  how 
can  1  possibly  relieve  you.. and  my  zeal  in  serving  you  will 
best  vouch  the  sincerity  of  my  words.  1828  D'Israeli 
Chas.  /,  II,  ii.  49  He  afterwards  honourably  vouched  bis 
words  by  his  deeds.  1830  Scott  Demonol,  x.  394  'I'he  ex- 
treme antiquity  of  the  building  is  vouched  by  the  immense 
thickness  of  the  walls.  1911  E.  Beveridge  North  Uist 
vii.  239  The  general  character  of  this  site  is  fully  vouched 
by  traces  of  five  or  six  old  dwellings. 

b.   To  attest  or  substantiate  by  written  evidence, 

1745  PococKE  Descr.  East  II.  iii.  i.  126  When  I  arrived  at 
Scutari,  they  took  my  slave  from  me,  as  I  had  not  the 
original  writing  by  me  to  vouch  the  property  of  him.  1796 
Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  462  Either  party  may  appeal  to  the 
superior  court,  .except  on  bonds  or  notes  vouched  by  two 
witnesses.  1886  Latv  Times  Rep.  LXXX.  197/1  All  ex- 
penses so  claimed  must  be  strictly  vouched. 

7.  To  support  by  recommendation ;  to  become 
sponsor  for  (a  person  or  thing),  rare. 

1590  Greene  Never  too  Late  Ep.  Ded.,  Knowing  you 
are  such  a  Maecenas  of  learning,  that  you  will  as  soone  vouch 
with  Aut;ustus  a  few  verses,  giuen  by  a  poor  Greeke,  as  of 
the  Arabian  Courser.  1659  T.  Pecke  Parnassi  PuerJ>.  i, 
I  want  no  Patrons  for  to  vouch  my  Books,  1775  C.  John- 
ston Pilgrim  ■2.\-2.  It  was  impossible  to  object  to  such  a 
scheme,  especially  as  the  magistrate  vouched  the  fellow's 
sagacity.  1906  A.  Novks  Drake  1,  82  Leicester  vouched 
him;  '  I'his  man's  tale  is  true  I ' 

b.  To  affirm  or  guarantee  (the  truth  of  a  state- 
ment), 

1607  Shaks.  Cor.  v.  vi.  5  Bid  them  repayre  to  th'  Market 
place,  where  I . .  Will  vouch  the  truth  of  it.  1670  Covel  in 
Early  Voy.  Levant  (Hakl.  Soc.)  112  One  of  our  English 
Merchants  there  (of  good  repute,  though  I  sliall  not  vouch 
the  truth  of  his  story). .told  us  [etc.].  1741  C.  Middleton 
Cicero  II.  vi.  (ed.  3)  149  The  three  Tribuns.  .terrifying  the 
City  with  forged  stories.. produced  their  creatures  in  the 
Rostra  to  vouch  the  truth  of  them  to  the  people,  1771  Mrs. 
Griffith  Hist.  Lady  Barton  III.  131  She  had  framed  a 
novel  against  me, ..  so  guarded  at  all  points,  that  each  part 
of  it  seemed  to  vouch  the  truth  of  the  rest.  1805  Eugknta 
Di  AcTON  Nuns  0/ Desert  II.  179  Willet.. should  be  sum- 
moned to  vouch  the  truth  of  his  own  despatches. 

c.  To  give  or  pledge  (one's  word  of  honour)y2'r 
something. 

1898  Daily  News  10  Nov,  4/7  M.  Cavalgnac  has . .  insulted 
France  by  vouching  his  personal  honour  for  a  gross,  clumsy, 
. .  forgery. 

8.  intr.  With_/5»n  a.  To  speak  or  bear  witness 
in  behalf  of  (a  person) ;  to  be  surety  or  sponsor  for, 

168^  A.  Lovell  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  Pref.  c.  As  to  the 
Englishing  of  this  Work,  since  the  Translator  has  no  body 
to  Vouch  for  him,  he  must  e'en  leave  it  to  take  its  chance, 
1698  Collier  Immor,  Stage  215  The  Salvo  of  Sir  John 
Friendly's  appearing  at  last,  and  vouching  for  Lord  Fop- 
lington,  won't  mend  the  matter.  1728  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v., 
A  Person  is  said  to  Vouch  for  another,  when  he  under- 
takes to  maintain  or  warrant  him  in  a  thing,  or  passes  his 
Word  in  his  behalf.  1781  Cowpeu  Lett.  19  Feb.,  Mr.  Hill 
knows  me  well  enough  to  be  able  to  vouch  for  me  that  I  am 
not  over-much  addicted  to  compliments  and  fine  speeches. 
i8ao  Scott  Monast.  xviii,  I  dispute  not  the  lad's  qualities, 
for  which  your  reverence  vouches. 

b.  Of  things :  To  supply  evidence  or  assurance 
of  (some  fact). 

>75S  Young  Centaur  v.  Wks.  1 757  IV.  222  What  year,  nay, 
wliat  day,  has  passed  unimpowered  to  vouch  for  his  clement, 
and  absolute  reign?  1757  W.  Wilkie  Epigon.  Pref.  p.  xxxv, 
The  stories., would  have  appeared. .altogether  ridiculous, 
..till  antiquity  had  procured  them  credit,  or  a  tradition 
been  formed  afterwards  to  vouch  for  them  to  the  world. 
i8a6  DisKAELi  Viv.  Grey  v.  viii.  The  very  incident  vouches 
for  its  sweet  seclusion.  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Cong.  (1877) 
I.  V.  324  The  plan  which  he  formed,  though  not  successful, 
seems  to  vouch  for  his  generalship.  1884  tr.  Lotze*s  Metaph. 
276  The  certainty  of  the  law.. is  vouched  for.  .by  the  re- 
sults of  experiment. 

c.  To  give  personal  assurance  of  the  truth  or 
accuracy  of  (a  statement  or  fact).  Also  with 
acctiracy,  truth,  etc.,  as  object. 

1777  Sheridan  Sch.  Scand.  iv.  iii,  A  very  clear  account, 
truly  1  and  I  dare  swear  the  Lady  will  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  every  word  of  it.  1798  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  (1846) 
VII.  p,  clx,  I  do  not  vouch  for  what  I  have  said  of  the 
Bellerophon  and  Majestic.  1800  Med.  JmL  IV.  510,  I  can- 
not vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  every  minute  particular,  but 
am  certain  that  the  general  statement  will  be  found  to  be 
correct.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  24  When  he  relates  any- 
thing for  the  truth  of  which  he  can  not  vouch.     1865  W.  G. 


pALGRAVE  Arabia  II,  176,  I  can  vouch  for  the  great  fre. 
quency  of  these  sources.  188a  Miss  Uraddctn  Mt.  Royal 
II.  iv.  54,  I  love  the  country  better  than  ever,  I  can  vouch 
for  thai. 

+  9.  trans.  To  assert  a  claim  to  (something). 
Obs.  rare. 

1488  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  (1839)  108/1  Becauss  |)e  said  thomas 
claniit  l?e  said  landes  to  pertene  to  alane  Kynnard,.,and 
that  he  walde  woche  thaimwib  the  perell:  The  lordis  t>are. 
fore  ordanis  l>e  said  maister  William  to  woche  samekle  of 
J>e  said  landis  as  he  plessis.  1491  Ibid.  216/2  The  said  Johne 
allegiit  ^at  all  \>^  saidis  landis  wer  his  fee  &  heretage,  & 
wochit  |)e  samyn  wi|?  J>e  perell  of  law  in  presens  of  t>e  lordis. 
1549  CovERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  i  Cor.  39  Howebeit  this 
labor  of  niyne,  I  vouche  not  as  myne,  but  gyue  al  to  goddes 
goodnes,  by  whose  belpe  all  was  wrought, 

1 10.  To  guarantee  the  title  to,  or  legal  possession 
of  (something),   Obs.  rare. 

i6oa  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  I  117  Will  his  Vouchers  vouch  him 
no  more  of  his  Purchases?  A1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1662) 
I.  64  If  one  ignorantly  buyeth  stolen  Cattel,  and  hath  them 
fairly  vouched  unto  him,,  .he  cannot  be  damnified  thereby. 

11.  f  a.  To  deign  or  think  fit  to  do  something ; 
=  Vouchsafe  z*.  6.     Also  with  simple  object.  Obs, 

1589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  51,  I  was..drawne..to.. 
aflToord  you  such  companie  as  a  poore  swaine  may  yeeld 
without  offence,  which  if  you  shall  vouch  to  deigne  of,  I 
shall  be  . .  glad  of  such  accepted  seruice.  1590  Lodge 
Eufihues'  Gold.  Leg,  F  3  b.  Marry,  if  you  want  lodging,  if 
you  vouch  to  shrowd  your  selue^  in  a  shepheards  cotage, 
my  house  (for  this  night)  shalbe  your  harbour,  c  1590 
Greene  Er.  Bacon  vii,  Then  must  we  all  make  suit.,'1'0 
Friar  Bacon,  that  he  vouch  this  task,  And  undertake  to 
countervail  in  skill  The  German. 

b.  To  condescend  to  grant  or  give;  to  allow  or 
permit ;    =  Vouchsafe  v.  2  a. 

1594  Loix^e  &  Greene  Looking  Gl.  lu  iii.  855  If  that 
I  meant  not,  Rasni,  to  forgiue,  . .  I  would  not  vouch  her 
presence  in  my  Courts.  1612  Tivo  Noble  K.  v.  iv.  123  Our 
master  Mars  Hath  vouch'd  his  Oracle,  and  to  Arcite  gave 
The  grace  of  the  Contention.  1848  IJailey  P'eitus  (ed.  3) 
200  Power  And  means  vouched  heretofore  to  some,  and  now 
To  him  who  words  the  wonders  he  hath  seen. 

1 12.  intr*  To  deign  to  accept  of  something ; 
=  Vouchsafe  v,  6  d.  Obs.  rare. 

1589 Greene  7'w///ejZ,<?z'(r  Ded.,  Then,  .ifmy  worke,  treat- 
ing of  Cicero,  seeme  not  fit  for  Cicero. .yet  I  craue  your 
Honour  will  vouch  of  it,  only  for  it  is  wriuen  of  Cicero. 
1590  —  Never  too  Late  (1600)  6  I'iiis  Palmer,  .returning 
me  many  thanks,  voucht  of  my  proffer,  and  was  willing  to 
take  my  house  for  his  Inne.  i6oz  Rowlands  Greenes 
Ghost  6  But  you  kind  friends,  that  loue  your  countries 
wealth,  Vouch  of  my  labours. 

Hence  Vouched///,  a.,  Vou'chingr//5/.  sb. 

1573-80  Baret  Alv.  s.v.  Vouch,  Such  vouching  or  con- 
stant aHirmance.  x6io  Shaks.  Temp.  11.  i.  60  Gon.  But  the 
rariety  of  it  is,  whichjs  indeed  almost  beyond  credit.  Seb. 
A-s  many  voucht  rarieties  are.  x6ix  Cotgr.,  Vouchement^ 
a  vouching  in  law.  1657  W.  Mobice  Coena  quasil^Qi.vt\Xi. 
127  By  the  vouching  of  Theophylact  I  conceive  they  have 
gotten  nothing.  1757  Mrs.  Griffith  Lett.  Henry  and 
Frances  (1767J  IV.  76  A  Gentleman  had  bought  a  Horse, 
some  Time  ago,  which  happened  not  to  answer  his  Vouch- 
ings.  x8i6  Scott  Antiq.  xxxvi,  Aymer  de  Geraldin..  who, 
by  the  less  vouched,  but  plausible  tradition . .  of  the  country, 
is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  the  Mannor  of  Ctoch- 
naben.  183J  Rolls  0/ Parlt,  Index  955/2  Collusive  Sale  of 
Land,  and  vouching  by  Warranty.  1894  A.  Birkell  Ess. 
i.  4  This  side  of  the  account  needs  no  vouching ;  but  there 
is  another  side. 

t  VoU'Cliabley  <?•  Obs.~'^  [f.  prec.  +  -ABLE.] 
Able  to  be  cited  or  quoted  in  support  of  a  state- 
ment, etc. 

a\t^\  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  Sf  Mon.  (1642)  544  For  this 
opinion  elder  Authors  are  vouchable. 

Vouched-safe,  ///.  a.    [f.  Vouchsafe  z;.] 

Vouchsafed,  granted. 

1839  BAiLEv/Vi^KJxxx.  347  His  is  the  vice-royed,  vouched- 
safe,  sway  of  God. 

Vouchee  (vautfr).    [f.  Vouch  v.  +  -ee  ^.] 

1.  Law.  The  person  vouched  or  summoned  into 
court  to  give  warranty  of  a  title.  Common  vouchee  : 
(seequot.  1766). 

148s  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  293/2  The  said  Recoveries  and 
Judgments..,  and  the  Vouchees  in  the  same  and  theire 
heires.  1531  Dial,  on  Laivs  Etig.  11.  i.  F  i  b,  And  that  vouche 
sbal  appere,  and  the  demaundantes  shall  declare  agaynst 
hym.  1594  West  2nd  Pt.  Symbol.  §  52  A  fine  betweene  the 
vouchee  and  the  deniaundant  isgood,..for  that  the  vouchee 
is  as  it  were  tenant  in  law,  1607  Cowell  Interpreter  s.v., 
The^party  that  voucheth  in  this  case,  is  called  the  Tenent, 
the  partie  vouched  is  tearmed  the  Vouchee.  1625  Sib  H. 
Finch  Latu  (1636)  372  In  an  assise  of  nouell  disseisin  and 
nusance,  voucher lyeth  not,  vnlesse  the  vouchee  be  presentin 
Court.and  will  byand  by  enter  into  warran  tie.  i6s3inSomers 
Tracts  I.  503  By  any  Recovery  or  Recoveries  had  against 
him  as  Tenant  or  as  Vouchee  in  any  common  Recovery. 
175a  M*^Douall  Inst.  Laxv  Scot.  II.  244  The  writ  is  brought 
against  the  tenant  in  tail  himself,  who  vouches  the  common 
vouchee.  1766  Blackstone  Comm.  H. 353  Upon  this,  Jacob 
Morland,  the  vouchee,  appears,  is  impleaded,  and  defends 
the  title.  Ibid.  359  The  cryer  of  the  court  (who,  from  being 
frequentlythusvouched,  is  called  thecommon  vouchee).  180a— 
xz  Bf:ntham  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  V.  492  A.. man  of 
straw,  under  some  such  name  as  that  of  the  common  witness, 
or  common  vouchee.  x8i8  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  451 
Because  the  wife  was  named . .  and  appeared  and  vouched  as 
joint  tenant ;  and  the  vouchee  entered  into  the  warranty, 
admitting  that  he  ought  to  warrant  to  them.  1875  [see 
Vouch  v,  iJ. 

2.  A  person  cited  or  appealed  to  as  an  authority 
for  some  fact  or  statement,  or  in  evidence  of  some 
assertion.   Occas.  common  vouchee,  after  prec. 

1654  Gatakek  Disc.    Apol.  29    His  Vouchee,  Autor,  or 


VOUCHEE. 

Advocate  (cal  him  winch  you  please).  1673  Hickman 
Quinqitart.  J  fist.  43^  Making  also  the  immortal  Grotiiis  his 
Vouchee  for  this  opiiiioii.  1809  Mar.  Edgeworth  Mamruv- 
rin^xwj  He  had  wisely  determined  to  obtain  accurate  and 
positive  evidence  from  Captain  Lightbody,  who  seemed  in 
this  case  to  be  the  common  vouchee,  1851  Fraser^s  Ma^. 
X  LI  1 1 .  271  Some  respectab  le  names  are  occasional!  y 
attached  as  vouchees.  1890  Fall  Mall  G.  23  June  3/1  Poor 
Nausicaa  !  She  is  the  common  voychee  of  every  writer  on 
every  game  of  ball. 

t  b.  A  fact  or  circumstance  cited  in  evidence  or 
justification,   Ohs,  rare, 

1657  W.  MoRicE  Coena  quasilxoiv^  Pref.  8  Importunity  of 
friends  (the  common  vouchee  to  warrant  publications).  1665 
GLANvjLL5tv/r/j  i^ci.  Addr.  p.  xi,  Conceiving  Reason  and 
Philosophy  sufficient  vouchees  of  Licentious  practices. 

t3.  An  avouchment  or  assertion.    Obs,  rare. 

1625  Bp.  Mountagu  App.  CaesariK^  It  insisteth  but  upon 
some  points  only  j  and  that  not  by  or  with  a  general!  vouchee 
neither,  but  thus  only,  I  see  no  cause.  ^1641  —•  Acts  i^ 
Man.  (1642)  256  Of  what  credit  or  authority  this  his  vouchee 
is,  I  cannot  tell. 

Vouclier  ..van-t/ai),  sb,^  [a.  AF.  voucher 
Vouch  v.  :  see  -ek4.] 

L  Law.  The  summoning  of  a  person  into  court 
to  warrant  the  title  to  a  property.  Voucher  over 
(of-  Vouch  v.  i  c). 

1531  Vial,  on  Laws  Eng.  \i.  iv.  G  v  b,  If  suche  a  re- 
couerye  be  had  of  rente  with  a  voucher  ouer,  then  it  shalbe 
taken  to  be  of  !yke  effecte  as  recoueryes  of  landes  be  in  suche 
maner  as  we  haue  treated  of  before.  1544  tr.  Littleton's 
Tenures  12  And  he  vouched  the  heyre  of  the  feoffour,  and 
duringe  the  voucher  and  not  termyned,  the  wyfe  of  the 
feoffe  bryngeth  an  accyon  of  Dower  agaynst  the  heyre  of 
the  feoffe.  1570  Act  13  Eliz.  c.  5  §5  Any  Estate.,  by 
reason  whereof  any  Person.. shall  use  any  Voucher  in  any 
Writ  of  Formedon.  1621  Sanderson  ■Si-rnt.  I.  184  When 
thou.. hast  nayled  all  these  with  all  the  appurtenances,  by 
fines,  and  vouchers,  and  entayls,  as  firm  as  law  can  make 
them,  to  thy  child.  162^  [see  Vouchee  1].  z766Blac>;stokb 
Comm.  If.  358  This  is  called  the  voucher.. or  calling  of 
Jacob  Morland  to  warranty.  1768  Ibid.  III.  299  Voucher 
also  is  the  calling  in  of  some  person  to  answer  the  action, 
that  bath  warranted  the  title  to  the  tenant  or  defendant. 
18^18  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  425  To  the  intent  that  a  com- 
mon recovery  should  be  had  and  suffered  against  them,  with 
voucher  of  the  lessor.  [1865  F.  M.  Nichols  Britton  II.  4 
In  this  writ  neither  view  nor  voucher  lies.  lbid.^Z  In  such 
case  the  tenant  shal!  fail  in  bis  voucher.] 
b.  Double  voucher:  (see  quot.  1628), 

150A  West  2nd  Pt.  Symlol.  }  136  In  a  recouerie  with 
double  voucher,  the  fine  must  be  sued  first  to  make  him 
tenant  at  the  lime  of  the  writ  of  Entre  brought.  160a 
StiAKS.  Ham.  v.  L  114  His  recognizances,  his  Fines,  his 
double  Vouchers.  16x8  Coke  On  Litt.  102  You  shall  finde 
in  bookes  a  recouery  with  a  single  Voucher,  and  that 
is  when  there  is  but  one  Voucher,  and  with  a  double 
Voucher,  and  that  is  when  the  Vouchee  voucheth  over. 
175a  M'Douall/«j/.  Law  Scot.  II.  244  The  above  is  the 
procedure  in  a  Common  Recovery  with  a  double  voucher, 
and  is  the  most  common  and  safe  way.  1766  Blackstone 
Comm.  II.  359  It  is  now  usual  always  to  nave  a  recovery 
with  double  voucher  at  the  least.  i8i8Ckuisk  DigeU  (ed.  2) 
V.  325  In  a  recoveiy  with  double  voucher. 

2.  iransf,  A  piece  of  evidence ;  a  fact,  circum- 
stance, or  thing  serving  to  confirm  or  prove  some- 
thing ;  a  guarantee. 

161X  Shaks.  Cynib.  11.  ii.  39  Heere's  a  Voucher,  Stronger 
than  euer  Law  could  make.  1696  Whiston  The,  Earth  11. 
(1722)  191  Plutarch  and  Pliny  attest  it,,, the  last  bringing 
Augustus's  own  Words  for  his  Voucher.  1699  Bentley 
Fhal.yi  It  has  no  Voucher  but  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  the 
very  Book  that's  under  debate.  1710  R.  Wodrow  Corr. 
(1843)  11.436  The  vouchers  and  proo^  are  such  as  will,  I 
hope,  be  found  sufficient.  1744  T.  Birch  Life  Boyle  112 
The  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes.. had  not  the  necessary 
vouchers  of  repeated  experiments,  purposely  tried,  to  make 
it  good.  1788  Priestley  Lect.  Hist.  iv.  xxix.  217  The  col- 
lection of  records.. supplies  good  vouchers  of  the  truth  of 
all  he  advances.  1807  G.  Chalmers  Ca/edonial.  11.  vi.  302 
Kote^  The  Register  of  St.  Andrews  is  the  most  ancient 
voucher  for  the  death  of  Alpin.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  II. 
xxiv.  237  The  destruction  of  the  vouchers  of  the  cruise.,  the 
log-books,  the  meteorological  registers,  the  surveys,  and  the 
journals,  1885  Manch,  Exam.  3  June  5/2  The  strength  of 
the  bias  which  these  letters  reveal . .  [isj  a  sufficient  voucher 
for  their  genuineness. 

b,  A  written  document  or  note,  or  other  mate- 
rial evidence,  serving  to  attest  the  correctness  of 
accounts  or  monetary  transactions,  to  prove  the 
delivery  of  goods  or  valuables,  etc. 

^  1696  LuTTRELL  Brief  R el.  (1857)  IV.  28  At  la^t  it  ended 
in  appointing  a  committee  to  repair  to  the  East  India  house 
and  search  their  books,  if  they  can  find  vouchers  for  the 
said  accounts.  1731  in  W.  Hale  Free.  Causes  ofOJfi.ce  (1841) 
68  The  vouchers  and  an  estimate  of  the  necessary  expenses 
..to  be  laid  before  the  vestry.  1760  Cautions  f^  Advices  to 
Officers  of  Army  35  Keep  all  the  Serjeant's  Pay-Notes,  and 
all  Receipts,  to  be  produced  as  your  Vouchers  when  you 
settle  Accompts  with  your  Captain.  1780  Jefferson  Corr. 
Wks.  1859  I.  245  The  arms  you  have  to  spare  may  be  deli- 
vered to  General  Gates's  order,  taking  and  furnishing  us 
whh  proper  vouchers.  i8s8  D'Israeli  Chas.  /,  I.  xi.  309 
At  bis  death,  his  family  discovered  that  he. .had  kept  no 
vouchers  or  any  accounts  whatever.  1857  Toulmin  Smith 
Parish  183  When  they  have  regularly  to  produce  accounts, 
with  vouchers,  of  all  receipts  and  expenditure.  1866  Crump 
Banking^  ifC.  iv.  ^  Disputing  the  payment  of  a  particular 
cheque,  and  alleging  that  all  his  paid  vouchers  oad  been 
destroyed. 

c.  A  written  warrant  or  attestation, 

1796  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XIV.  274, 1  send  along  with  this  a 
voucher  signed  by  the  Mayor.. who  saw  me  make  Net  on 
this  machine.  i86s  R.  H.  Gronow  Remtn.  I.  49  Noone  could 
obtain  a  box  or  a  ticket  for  the  pit  without  a  voucher  from 
one  of  the  lady  patronesses.    1884  Mojich,  Exam.  X2  Sept. 
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S/i  The  report .. appears  to  have  been  sent  direct  from  the 
Mudir  to  Cairo,  without  a  voucher  from  Major  Kitcliener, 
who  is  at  Dongola. 

3.  allrib.y  as  voucher-canij/orm^  niimberj  system. 

1881  Miss  VtRKUuo^  Asp h.  xvii,  Where  the  voucher  system 
is  so  thoroughly  carried  out.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Sept.  7/2 
As  I  get  into  the  train  the  guard  rushes  up  and  hands  me 
a  voucher-card.  1898  Engineering  Mag.  XVI.  46  I'he 
voucher  form  is  printed  on  white  paper  for  the  office,  and 
on  tinted  green  paper  for  the  agents.  Ibid.^  'the  '  Key'  to 
this  voucher  number. 

Hence  f  Tou'clier  v.  trans,,  =  Vouch  v.  5  b. 

1609  Skene  Keg.  Maj.^  Stat.  Rob.  Ill,  59  The  tenant., 
sail  woucher,  that  is,  affiime,  that  he  balds  that  land.,  be  the 
tenour  of  the  chartour  quhilk  is  tynt. 

Vouch.er  (vaunlai),  sb:^  [f.  Vouch  v.  +  -eh  i, 
Cf.  Vouchor.] 
.  1.  One  who  vouches  for  the  truth  or  correctness  of 
a  fact  or  statement  or  corroborates  another  person 
in  tliis  respect ;  an  author  or  literary  work  serving 
this  purpose. 

ifiia  WooDALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  C1653)  290  Without 
painting  of  phrases  or  collecting  of  jjreat  Authours  for  my 
Vouchers.  \fi']^'?ViiH  Addr,  Prot,  I.  vi.  (1692)  22  They  would 
make  him  a  Voucher  of  all  their  Falshood.  1698  Fryer  Acc, 
E.  India  ^  P.  252  Whether  the  Beams  were  of  Cedar,  it  is 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  Voucher  of  its  own  Nation. 
1715  M-  Dawks  Allien.  Brit.  I.  96  For  the  authenticalness 
of  his  Chymical  MS.  he  produces  no  other  Voucher  than 
one  Reinesius.  1754  Edwards  Freed.  Will  11.  v.  53  The 
Use  he  makes  of  Sayings  of  the  Fathers,  whom  he  quotes  as 
his  Vouchers.  i8a6  Scott  IVoodst.  xiv,  Tomkins,.was  in 
the  habit  of  being  voucher  for  his  master.  1836-7  Sik  W. 
HAMlLTON^/r/rt/^.  (i85g)I.iii.  47  Heraclidesand  Sosicrates, 
the  two  vouchers  of  this  story.  1853  J.  H.  Newman  Hist. 
S/i.  (1873)  II.  I.  ii.  81  But  here  I  am  only  concerned  with 
its  wealth,  for  which  grave  writers  are  the  vouchers. 

b.  One  who  vouches  for  the  respectability  or 
good  faith  of  another,  or  who  undertakes  to  guar- 
antee some  procedure. 

1667  Waterhou^e  Pire  Lond.  105  Deteining  suspicious 
persons  till  they  brought  good  vouchers  and  cleared  them- 
selves. 1711  Addison  Sptct.  No.  253  P3  All  the  great 
Writers  of  that  A^e.  .stand  up  together  as  Vouchers  for  one 
another's  Reputation.  173a  Swift  Let.  to  Barber  14  Dec, 
Mr._Pilkington..saysyou  will  be  his  voucher  that  he  still 
continues  his  modest  behaviour.  1791  Mks.  iNCHUALoiVrt/ 
door  Neighb,  iii.  ii.  66  Mr.  Manly,  notwithstanding  you  are 
these  people's  voucher,  this  appears  but  a  scheme.  x8ao 
Hazlitt  Led,  Dram.  Lit.  94  Ihe  only  way  that  I  know  of 
is  to  make  these  old  writers,  as  much  as  can  be,  vouchers  for 
their  own  pretensions.  18x9  Scott  Jml.  g  Mar.,  The  Soli- 
citor was  voucher  that  they  would  keep  the  terms  quite 
general.  1871  R.  Ellis  tr.  Catullus  Ixiv.  362  Voucher  of  him 
last  riseth  a  prey  untimely  devoted  E'en  to  the  tomb. 

c.  transf.  Of  things,  in  preceding  senses. 

1718  RowE  tr.  Lman  iv.  820  The  Seas,  and  Earth,  our 
Virtue  shall  proclaim,  And  stand  eternal  Vouchers  for  our 
Fame,  x74a  Young  Nt.  Th,  tv.  553  Religion!  the  sole 
voucher  man  is  man  ;  Supporter  sole  of  man  above  himself. 
"835  J-  H.  Newman  Par.  Serm,  (1837)  I.  xiiL  195  Nothing 
but  past  acts  are  the  vouchers  for  future.  1838  Emekson 
Addr,Cambridgey  Mass,  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  192  Speak  the 
truth,  and  all  things  alive  or  brute  are  vouchers.. to  bear 
you  witness.  2856  —  Eng.  Traits,  Aristae r.  Und.  B4  The 
grand  old  halls  scattered  npand  down  in  England,  aredumb 
vouchers  to  the.. broad  hospitality  of  their  ancient  lords. 

't'2.  A  supporter  or  upholder  of  some  practice  or 
theory.  Obs, 

1677  W.  Hughes  Man  of  Sinn.  iii.  56  This  Practice  must 
needs  declare  itself  a  notorious  moral  Wickedness ; .  .and  so 
bids  fairer  still  for  its  great  Vouchers  claim  unto  that  Title 
of  the  Man  of  Sin.  1684  tr.  BoneVs  Merc.  Con/pit.  1.  31  A 
stout  Voucher  of  the  4  Humours,  tells  how  he  read. .that 
the  Gout  aiosA  from  Vapours. 

+  3.  Ca«/.  One  who  niters  counterfeit  coin.  Obs, 

1673 R.  Head Crt«^r;(^ .4 frt//. 69 Gilts,.. Runners,  Padders, 
Booth'heavers,  Vouchers  and  the  like.  Ibid,  igi  'Ihe  first 
was  a  Coyner  that  stampt  in  a  Mould,  The  second  a  Voucher 
to  put  off  his  Gold,  a  1700  B.  E.  Did.  Cant.  Crew, 
Vouchers,  that  put  off  False  Money  for  Sham-coyners. 

t4.  Law,  a.  =  Vouchee  I.  b.  =  Vouchor.  Obs. 

1596  Bacon  Use  Com,  Law  (1635)  52  Which  I.  H.  is  one  of 
the  Cryers  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  is  called  the  Common 
Voucher.  i637_Cowkll  Interpreter  s.v,.  The  pariie  that 
voucheth  in  this  case,  is  called  the  TenenI,  the  partie 
vouched  is  termed  the  Voucher,  xfyj*  Manlev  CowelCs 
Interpreters.v.,  He  that  voucheth  is  called  Voucher,  {vocaus) 
and  he  that  is  [vouched  is]  called  Vouchee,  (Warrantus). 

Vou'Clieress.  rare~^.  [ad.  AK.  voucheresce : 
see  prec.  and  -E8S*.]     A  female  voucher. 

1865  F.  M.  Nichols  Britton  II.  27a  The  warrant  is  bound 
to  defend  the  voucheress  against  the  plaintiff. 

Vouching  vbl.  sb, :  see  Vouch  v. 

tVouchnieilt.  Obs,-^  [a.  OF.  vouckevient 
(iSthc),  orf.  Vouch  z/. +  -ment,]  The  action  of 
vouching;  a  solemn  assertion  or  affirmation. 

a  1670  Hacket  Abp.  Williams  i.  (1693)  77  The  Peers,  .lay 
not  their  Hand  upon  the  Book,  but" upon  their  Breast; 
which  is  a  Sign  that  their  vouchment  by  their  Honour  in 
that  Tryal  is  not  an  Oath. 

Vouchor,  rare.  \_kY,,{,  voucher  Vo^^cnv,  Cf. 
Voucher  sb,^  4  b.]  One  who  calls  another  into 
court  to  warrant  a  title. 

x6a8  Coke  On  Litt.  loi  b,  Hee  that  voucheth  is  called  the 
Vouchor..,  and  he  that  is  vouched  is  called  Vouchee.  1768 
Blackstone  0/«w.  III.  299  If  the  vouchee  appears,  he  is 
made  defendant  instead  of  the  vouchor.  1865  F.  M. 
Nichols  Britton  I.  59  If  the  warrant  makes  good  his  case, 
then  let  both  the  vouchor  and  his  warrant  be  acquitted. 
Ibid.  116,  etc. 

Vonclisafe  (vaut/s^-f),  v.  Forms:  a.  4-5 
vowche-,  5  vowoh-,  4-6  vouche-  (4-5  voohe-, 
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5  woche-,  vousshe-),  4-  vouch-,  6  voutchsafe, 
etc. ;  also  4  votesave,  6  voutsalfe,  vousalf, 
vowt-,  vouit-,  6-8voutsafe,  7  voutchafe.  &.  4-5 
fowche-,  fouche-,  5  ffouch-,  foche-,  fuch(e)- 
safe,  etc.  ;  also  5  fuchesef.  7.  4-5  woche-  (5 
woches- ;  whoche-),  5  woch-,  4-6  wouche-  (5 
woushe-),  6  wouchsafe,  etc.;  also  5 wot-save, 
7  wow-,  wouchaife,  wouchaiffe.  5.  4  weche-, 
5  wych(e-,  wiche-,  6  wich-safe,  etc. ;  also  5 
wet-safiFe,  wytsafif,  Sc.  witsaufe,  6  -save,  -saffe, 
-safe,  wytsaue,  -save,  -saufe;  5  Sc.  wichauf, 
wiche-,  wiohsauf,  -saif,  5-6  witschaif,  6  with- 
saif,  -save,  -schaif,  wythsaue,  -save ;  5  wite- 
selfe,  6  -safe,  6  wytesave  (5  wy^t-).  (For  usual 
variants  of  the  second  element  see  Safe  a.^  and 
for  special  illustration  of  forms  see  sense  6  b.)  [f. 
Vouch  v.  (in  the  sense  of  '  warrant ')  +  Safe  a.  In 
early  use  still  treated  as  two  words,  with  normal 
inflection  of  the  verb,  and  occasional  inversion 
{safe  vouch),  or  insertion  of  words  between  the  verb 
and  adj.] 

I.  1 1.  trans.  To  confer  or  bestow  (some  thing, 
favour,  or  benefit)  on  a  person :  a.  With  separable 
vb.  and  adj.     (Freq.  in  14th  cent,  romances.)  Obs, 

1303  R.  liRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  6345  He  vouchede  hyt  \sc, 
his  property]  saufe  on  vs,  he  seyd,  pat  we  ^ave  hyt  whan  he 
deyde,  a  1400  Sir  Amadace  (Camden)  liii,  And  ^e  be  a 
moil  that  wille  wedde  a  wife,  I  vouche  hur  safe,  be  my  life, 
On  50  that  fayre  may.  c  1435  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  453,  I  vowch 
hym  wylle  save  on  the,  To  do  what  thy  wylle  bee.  1456  Sir 
G.  Haye  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  103  Quhy  suld  man  tak  it  fia 
thame  sen  God  vouchis  it  sauf  on  thame.  1457  Harding 
CliroH.  I.  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  Oct.  (1912)  742  Seth  that  piynce 
is  gone..  I  vouche  it  sauf,  wyth  all  benyvolence,  On  yow, 
gode  lorde,  hys  sonne  and  hayie  that  bene.  1508  Gest 
Robyn  Hode  ccclxxxi.  in  Child  Ballads  III.  75/1  Butyfl 
had  an  hondred  pounde,  I  wolde  vouch  it  safe  on  the. 

t  b.  With  vb.  and  adj.  in  juxtaposition  or  com- 
bination.  Obs, 

c  1330  King  of  Tars  336  Ich  fouchesaf  on  him  my  blod,  To 
him  heo  nis  not  to  good.  Though  heo  weore  tensobriht. 
c  1374  Chaucer  Auel.  ^-  Arc.  254  Is  ]^tx  now  neyjjer  worde 
ne  chere  Ye  vowchensauff  vpon  niyn  hevynes>e?  a  1440 
Sir  Eglam.  222  Lorde,  y  have  seivyd  yow  many  a  day, 
Vowchesafe  ye  hur  on  niee.  c  1475  Babees  Bk.  175  Foryt 
ys  nouhteywys  convenyent,.  ..AUe  forto  holdethatvntoyow 
ys  biouhte,  And  as  wrecches  on  other  vouchesauf  nouhte. 
C1485  Digly  Myst.  (1882)  1.  624  But  syth  ^ou  wytyst  saff 
adyneron  me,  with  pes  and  gr-ice  I  entyr  Jii  hows.  1560 
RoLLAND  Seven  Sages  10  Na  rewaiid  desire  I  of  ;our  grace 
Bot  to  witchaif  on  me  sa  greit  ciedence  [etc.].  1599  Hak- 
LUVT  yoy.  I.  Pref.  «*2,  You  may  see. -what  gracious  priui- 
legesand  high  preiogatiueswerebydiuers  Icings  vouchsafed 
vpon  them.  1671  Milton  /'.  R.  11.  210  What  woman  will 
you  find. .On  whom  his  leisure  will  vouchsafe  an  eye  Of 
fond  desire  ? 

2.  To  give,  grant,  or  bestow  in  a  gracious  or 
condescending  manner ;  a.  W' ilhont  const. 

13..  Gaw.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  1391  Tas  yow  J^eremy  cheuicaunce, 
1  cheuedno  more  ;  I  wowche  hit  saf  f^nly,  ^a^feler  hit  were. 
<«  1400  »SVr  W«/rtrt'a«  (Camden)  xxxii,  Sadyll,  brydyll,  and 
oder  geyre,  Fowre  so  gud  thoffe  hit  were  I  woch  hit  save, 
bi  Sen  Jon  I  1424  in  R.  R.  Sharpe  Lond.  .<(-  Kingd.  (1895) 
III.  369  Of  hat  J?at  your  lordly  clemencesobeningly  vouched 
sauf..  it  excedeth  inesliniablich  our  power.,  to  yeve  you 
thankynges._  1594  Kvo  Cornelia  Ded.,  And  so  vouchsafing 
but  the  passing  of  a  Winters  weeke  with  desolate  Coinelia, 
I  [etc.).  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  n.  iii.  45,  I  haue  assayl'd  her 
with  Musickes,  but  she  vouchsafes  no  notice.  164s  Chas.  I 
Insrd  Kep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  420/2  Tliere  is  hardly  any- 
thing..that  we  shall  not  finde  in  ourharta  willingnesseand 
readinesse  tovoutsafe  it.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  881  Those 
indulgent  Laws  Will  not  now  be  voutsaft,  other  Decrees 
Against  thee  are  gon  forth  without  recall.  1781  Cowper 
Hope  487  Nature  indeed  vouchsafes,  for  our  delight,  The 
sweet  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night.  1838  Talfourd 
Athenian  Captive  n,  i,  Wilt  thou  not  join  thy  fellows  at  the 
fcastj  And  taste  a  cup  of  wine  the  Icing  vouchsafes  For 
merriment  to-day?  1856  R.  A.  VaU'CHan  MysticsixZto)  II. 
IX.  iii.  138  Forms  of  ETory  come  and  go  :  gifts  of  subtlest 
discernment  are  vouchsafed.  1881  Besant  &  Rice  Cliapl. 
of  Fleet  I.  2  They  ought  not  to  lessen  the  glad  song  of  praise 
for  blessings  formerly  vouchsafed  of  love,  of  joy,  and  of 
happiness. 

b.  With  indirect  object.  fAlso  (quot.  1595), 
to  make  a  grant  ^something. 

i^-jGoLuxNGDe  yi/^r«rt>xxxii.{i592)5i5Men  voutchsafed 
them  not  so  much  as  a  Tombe  to  be  buried  in.  159a  G.  Wkr- 
\^\  Four  Lett.  iii.  19  Not  Tubulcain,..but  Tuball,  whom 
Genesis  voulsafeth  honourable  mention.  1595  Spenser  Col. 
Clout  484  But  say,  who  else  vouchsafed  thee  of  grace?  They 
all  (quoth  he)  me  graced  goodly  well.  1605  Shaks.  Lear 
II.  iv.  158  On  my  knees  I  begge  That  you'T  vouchsafe  me 
Rayment,  Bed,  and  Food.  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit. 
To  Rdr.  *4  b.  As  for  obscure  Etymologies,..!  have  vouch- 
safed them  no  place  in  this  worke.  1659  Hammond  ^m  Ps. 
Ixxii.  X  They  are  vouchsafed  that  dignity.  1778  Miss 
BurneV  Evelina  (1791)  II.  xxi.  136  Should  I  once  more  re- 
mind you  of  the  promise  you  vouchsafed  me  yesterday? 
179X  Cowper  //rWiv.  466  Them  Tydeus  vanquish 'd  easily, 
such  aid  Pallas  vouchsafed  him.  1848  W.  K.  Kelly  tr.  L. 
Blanc*s  Hist.  Ten  K.  I.  315  Men  who  are  not  always  vouch- 
safed the  use  of  a  church  steps  or  stones  of  the  street  for 
their  bed.  1867  'Ouida'C  Castlemaine  s  Gage  (1879)  13 
That  is  all  you  vouchsafe  me. 

c.  Const,  to  (or  unto). 
ai66oContemp.Hist.  Irel.  (It.  Archaeol.  Soc.)  IH.  40  His 

Lordship  may  be  pleased,  .to  voutchafe  a  meetinge..to  Sir 
Walter  Duncan.  _  1671  Milton  F.  R.  i.  490  Thy  Father. , 
vouchsaCd  his  voice  To  Balaam  Reprobate,  a  Prophet  yet 
Inspir'd.  xf^-"]  x.x.  Keysler*sTrav.  {1760)  I.  20  Whether 
they  will  vouchsafe  any  new  memorial  to  their  benefactor. 
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lime  must  discover.  1781  Cowper  TabU-i.  699  Nature.. 
Kut  seldom ,.  Vouchsafes  to  man  a  poet's  just  pretence. 
1818  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  xxvii,  I  will  be  true  to  my  word, 
while  the  exercise  of  my  reason  is  vouchsafed  to  me.  1856 
Kane  Arct.  Expl,  1 1,  lii.  47  We  have  marked  every  dash  of 
color  \*bich  the  great  Painter  in  his  benevolence  vouchsafed 
to  us.  1880  Swinburne  Stud.  Shaks.  4  It  is  as  yet  but 
a  partial  revelation  that  has  been  vouchsafed  to  them. 

d.  To  deign  or  condescend  to  give  (a  word, 
answer,  etc.)  in  reply  or  by  way  of  friendly  notice. 

1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.\.  Ixiv.  §2  Vouchsafe  me  here- 
unto some  short  answer,  such  as. .may. .instruct  me  in  the 
cause  thereof.  1603  Shaks.  Afeas./or  At  111.  i.  152  Vouch- 
safe  a  word,  yong  sister,  but  one  word.  1648  M  ilton  Tenure 
Kings  22  Vet  to  a  tyrant  we  hear  him  not  voutsafean  hum- 
ble word.  173*  Berkeley  Aiciphr.  11.  §  12  Lysicles.  .smiled 
at  Crito,  without  vouchsafing  any  answer.  1B36  W.  Irving 
Aitoria  II.  163  So  saying,  he  flung  out  of  their  presence 
without  vouchsafing  any  further  conversation.  1848  Lytton 
Harold  \.  V,  Twice  the  Duke  paced  ihe  chamber  without 
vouchsafing  a  word  to  either.  187J  Black  Adv,  Phaeton 
i V.  40  Al  I  the  reply  that  Tita  vouchsafed  was  to  wear  a  pleased 
smile  of  defiance, 

ei/ifit.  1508  B.  JoNSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  i.  v,  Bob,  Vou 
weie  wish  d  for,  and  drunk  to,  I  assure  you.  Mai.  Vouch- 
safe mee,  by  whom,  gi>od  Captaine. 

1 3.  a.  To  condescend  to  engage  in  (some  pur- 
suit). Obs. 

c  1581  Lodge  Rcfii.  Cosson's  Sch.  AbuseiShak^.  Soc.  1853) 
10  Ask  josephus,  and  he  wil  tel  you  that  Esay,  Job  and 
Salomon,  voutsafed  poetical  practises,  for.  .theyre  verse  was 
Hexameter,  and  Pentameter.  1667  Milton  F.  L.  vi.  823 
Nor  other  strife  wiih  them  do  1  voulsafe. 

+  b.  To  receive  (a  thing)  graciously  or  con- 
descendingly ;  to  deign  to  accept.   Obs. 

1589  Greene  Tullies  toveWks.  (Grosart)  VII.  156  Con- 
sidering it  [a  letter]  came  from  so  honourable  a  personage 
as  Lentutus,  shee  vouchsafed  it.  15919  ?  Greene  George  a 
Greene  D),  Geo.  Why  then,  to  honour  G.  a  Greene  the  more. 
Vouchsafe  a  peice  of  beefe  at  my  poore  house.  1599  Brough- 
ioiCs  Let.  iii.  1 1  Whose  singular  affabilitie  and  clemencie. . 
[is]  such,  that  shee  will  vouchsafe  the  speech  of  the  meanest. 
1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C,  11.  i.  313  Vouchsafe  good  morrow  from  a 
feeble  tongue.  1607  —  Timon  \.  i.  1 52  Vouchsafe  my  Labour, 
And  long  liue  your  Lordship. 

to.  To  be  prepared  to  bear  or  sustain,   Obs. 

1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VJlf,  n.  iii.  43  If  your  backe  Cannot 
vouchsafe  this  burthen,  'tis  too  weake  Euer  to  get  a  Boy. 

+  4.  To  acknowledge  (a  person)  in  some  favour- 
able relationship  or  manner,    Obs, 

1582  in  T,  Jfa/ji;«V/'^«;«(Arb.)  34  LetBritanbeareyour 
spring. .That  it  hence  foorth  may  of  your  fauour  boast,  And 
him,  whome  first  you  heere  vouisafe  for  hoast.  1584  Lodge 
Hist.Forbouiusif  Prisceria  K4  b,  He  which  whilome  hated 
Forbonius,  now  vouchsafeth  him  his  son  in  lawe.  1615  T. 
Adams  Two  Sonnes  73  It  is  no  ordinary  favour  that  God 
will  vouchsafe  thee  his  Servant;  yet  hath  hee  made  us  his 
Sonnes.  1634  Fokd /'tfr^.  /^aW'^t^  i.  ii,  If  my  princely  mis. 
tress  Vouchsafd  me  not  her  servant,  twere  as  good  1  were 
reduc'd  to  clownery. 

H.  +5.  To  grant,  permit,  or  allow,  as  an  act 
of  grace  or  condescension.  Usually  const,  with 
clause  introduced  by  that.    Obs. 

1338  R.  BRUNNECArtTM.  (1810)  260  Homage  vp  to 5eld,lord- 
schip  to  forsake, . .  As  5e  haf  mad  present,  [re  Kyng  vouches 
it  saue.  c  1350  IVilt.  Pnlenie  144Q  Heprayeih,  lord,  vowche- 
sauf  )>at  his  sone  hire  wedde.  J  bid.  4152  pat  ^e  quen  beof- 
scnt  sauf  wol  i  fouche.  c  1386  Chaucer  Frankl.  T.  315  Now 
voucheth  sauf,  that  I  may  you  devise  How  that  I  may  be 
holpc.  ^1400  Rom,  Rose  2002  My  mouthe...to  no  vilayn 
was  never  couthe..  For  sauff  of  cherlis  I  ne  vouche  That 
they  shulle  never  neigh  it  nere.  1430-40  Lvdg.  Bochas  in. 
V.  f  1554)  74  Rehearce  I  wil,  so  that  ye  .»;auf  it  vouch,  A  mor- 
tal wronge  which  the  and  me  doth  touch.  iS39ELYOTCai/'. 
Heii/te  Proheme  a  ij  b,  Truely  yf  they  wyll  call  hym  a 
physition,..I  wytsaufe  they  so  name  me.  1560  Rolland 
Sfren  Sages  72  War  I  gyltie  or^it  committit  crime,  I  wald 
witschaif  5e  held  me  out  this  time.  1594  Kyd  Cornelia  111. 
i.  50  Doe  ye  vouchsafe  that  ihys  victorious  title  Be  not  ex- 
pired in  Cornelias  blood.  1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  in.  i.  130  If 
Brutus  will  vouchsafe,  that  Anthony  May  safely  come  to 
him.  1639  Sir  W.  Mure  Psahn  xvii.  2  Wouchaife  furth 
from  before  thy  face.  My  sentence  may  proceid. 

b.  To  permit  or  allow  (a  person)  to  do  some- 
thing,    t  Also  eilipt,^  to  allow  to  speak. 

14..  Lvdg.  Lyfe  our  Ladye  (14B4)  a  viij  b,  And  lord  also 
on  me  saue  thou  vouche.. That  holy  mayde  to  handyl  and 
louche.  1590  Shaks.  C(»///.  ^rr.  v.i.  282  Most  mighty  Duke, 
vouchsafe  me  speak  a  word.  1599—  Much  Ado  111.  ii.  3 
Clan.  He  bring  you  thither  my  Lord,  if  you'i  vouchsafe  me. 
x6o8  Chapman  Byron^s  Conspir.  v.  Plays  1873  II.  244,  2. 
'I'luely  we  are  not  of  his  counsaile  of  warre.  Sau.  Nay  but 
vouchsafe  me,  3.  Vouchsafe  him,  vouchsafe  him,  else  there 
is  no  play  in  't.  2827  Keblk  Chr,  K.,  St.  Luke  xx,  Be  it 
vouchsafd  thee  still  to  see  Thy  true,  fond  nurslings  closer 
cling. 

6.  To  show  a  gracious  readiness  or  willingness, 
to  grant  readily,  to  condescend  or  deign,  to  do 
something  :  f  a.  In  earlier  types  of  usage  (with 
verb  and  adj.  still  distinct). 

(a)  a  1350  St.  Stephen  207  in  Horslm.  Aliengl.  Le^. 
(1881)  30  Gamaliell  wouched  safe  To  lay  J>at  body  in  his 
awyn  graue.  C1380  Wvclif  .5"^/.  fF-6f.  III.  339  For  as  Crist 
vouchip-saaf  to  clepe  JjIs  Chirche  his  spouse,  so  he  clepij* 
curside  men  fendis.  c  1400  Prymer  in  Masketl  Mon.  Rit. 
(1847)  II.  23  The  maker  of  mankynde  takynge  a  bodi.. 
fouchide  saaf  to  be  born,  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  \\\.  vi.  69, 
I  blesse  t>e,  heuenly  fader, ..for  J>ou  vouchist  saaf  to  haue 
mynde  on  me.  1483.CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  376/1  Thou  haste 
vouched  sauf  to  comforte  me  poure  caytyf.  1545  Uuall 
Erasm.  Pnr.  /.«*/ (1548)  21  Who.. hath  vouchedsafe  to 
cast  a  fauonrable  iye  on  me.  1555  W.  Watreman  Fardle 
Facions  Ded.  3  The  Emperours  Maiestie.  .voucbedsaulfe  to 
teceiue  the  presentacion  therof.  1565  Golding  Ovid's  Met, 
IV.  (1593)  Bi  In  vouching  safe  to  let  Our  sayings  to  our 
friendly  eaies  thus  fieely  come  and  go. 


(i)  c  1380  Wyclip  5"«-«/.  Sel.  Wks.  II.73  5it  he  fouchide 
nevere  saaf  to  fede  hem  jjus  wit>  a  kide.  c  1400  Prymer  in 
Alaskell  Mon.  Rit.  (1847)  II.  29  Fouche  thou  saaf  to  li^tne 
our  hertis  and  bodies.  14..  Lvdg.  Ly/e  our  Ladye  Iviii. 
(1484)  i  ij.  Glad  mayst  thou  be  that  sauf  [he]  list  to  vouche 
..To  have  plesaunce  thy  brestis  for  to  towche.  1540-1 
E1.V0T  Image  Gov.  Pref.,  He  wouched  not  saufe  to  loke  on 
them.  1565  Golding  Ovid's  Met.  i.  (1593)  6  As  Satyies.. 
Whomintoheavensincethatasyet  we  vouch  not  safe  to  take. 
b.  In  ordinary  later  forms, 

a  '.  r  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Vl^ks.  III.  55  Lord,  vouchesaaf  to 
kepe  us  |»is  day  wijjouten  synne.  1387  Trevisa  Higden 
(Rolls)  VI.  373,  I  J>onke  God..J?at  he  wole  vouchesauf  |>is 
day  to  axe  me  i>at  he  haj?  i-yeve  me.  141X  Rolls  of  Par  It. 
III.  650/2  He  besought  the  Kyng  of  grace,  And  that  he 
wold  vouchesauf  to  praye  the  Lord  the  Roos,  that  he  wold 
chese  two  Lordes  of  hys  kyn.  1447  Bokenham  Seyntys 
Introd.  (Roxb.)  7,  I  you  beseche  frend  ryht  enterly  That  >  e 
vouchesaf  for  me  to  preye.  c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn  v. 
24  Blanchardyn.  .prayed  hym  that  he  vousshesauff  tohelpe 
hym  that  he  were  doubed  knyght  wyth  his  armes.  c  1539  in 
Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  II.  r26  The  most  bountiful  gifts., 
wich  your  Grace  hath  vouchsavid  to  bestowe  upon  us.  1543 
Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  83  b,  Diogenes,  .would  not  vouche- 
salve  so  muche  as  ones  to  aryse  up  from  his  taille.  1579 
W.  Wilkinson  Confnt.  Fam.  Love,  Brie/ Desc.  toW'i  b,  P'or 
the  testimony  of  the  truth  hereof  vouchsafe  good  reader  to 
read  the  booke.  1624  Trag.  Nero  n.  iii.  in  BuUenO.  Plays 
I.  37  O  Piso,  that  vouchsafest  To  grace  our  headlesse  parlie 
with  thy  name.  1648  J.  Beaumont  Psyche  xi.  17  The  only 
Thing  Which  Heav'n's  peculiar  Hand  vouchafd  to  frame. 
i66i  Papers  on  A  iter.  Prayer-Bk.  88  We  had  a  conceit  that 
you  would  have  vouchsaved  to  treate  with  us  personally  in 
presence,  a  1713  Ellwood  Autobiog.  (1714)  2  The  many 
Deliverances  and  Preservations,  which  the  Lord  hath  vouch- 
safed to  work  for  me.  1763  Goldsm.  New  Simile  z^  Lastly, 
vouchsafe  t' observe  his  hand  Filled  with  a  snake-encircled 
wand.  1807  Wordsw.  IVhite  Doe  in.'}  $  A  Maid  o'er  whom 
the  blessed  Dove  Vouchsafed  in  gentleness  to  brood.  x86a 
Chr.  Wordsw.  Misc.  (1879)  I.  280  The  Pope  vouchsafed  to 
give  bulls  of  institution  to  the  ecclesiastics  named  by  the 
crown  to  fill  the  vacant  sees.  1880  Mrs.  Forrester  Roy  ^ 
y.  1. 177  She  did  not  even  vouchsafe  to  answer  him. 

a  ^  1546  Supplic,  Poore  C£JW7«i?«^  (E.E.T.S.)85  Onles  your 
Hyghnes  wyll  voultsafe  to  take  our  cause  in  hand.  1565 
Stapleton  Vc.Bede's Hist,  116 That  most  louelygeast,.. who 
was  wonte  to  visit  our  brethetne,  hath  voutsafed  this  day 
to  come  to  me  also.  1577  Fulke  Ans7v.  True  Christian 
Pref.,  If  any  one  of  these.. shall  voutsalfe  to  reade  this 
answere.  c  1597  Sir  J.  Harington  On  Play  in  Nugse  Ant, 
(1S04)  1.  206  Her  Highnes  can  vowtsafe  to  play  somtyme 
with  her  servantes.  1642  Milton  Apol.  Smect.  Wks,  1851 
III.  303  We  count  it  ample  honour  when  God  voutsafes  to 
make  man  the  instrument  and  subordinate  worker  of  his 
gracious  will.  1667 —  P.  L.  vii.  80  Since  thou  hast  vout- 
saf't  Gently  for  our  instruction  to  impart  'i'hings  above 
Earthly  thought.  1704  N.  N.  tr.  Boccalini's  Advts.  /r, 
Parnass*  111.  176  Ihey  besought  her  Imperial  Majesty, 
that  she  would  voutsafe  to  acquaint  'era  [etc. J. 

0.  4:1380  WvcLiF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  359  5if  M  God  wolde 
fouchesafe  to  ^yve  \>^%  preestis  of  his  grace,  J^at  l^ei  wolden 
mekeli  leeve  l>is.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xix.  18  Ich  Jjonke 
50W  a  l?owsend  sythes. .  t^at  ^e  fowche-saue  to  seye  me  what 
hit  hihte.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  21^5  5yff  God  wold  fouche- 
save  to  consent  |?erto.  1432-43  in  Cal.  Proc.  Chanc.  Q, 
Eliz.  (1827)  1.  Intiod.  24  That  ye  wold  fuchesef  of  your 
benygne  grace  to  graunte  a  writ  of  sub  pena.  C1440  Gesta 
Rom.  iv.  g  (Harl.  MS.)  Thei  prayd  him.. that  he  wold  fuch- 
safe  to  helpe  hem  ayenst  theyre  enemeys. 
y.  c  i^zo-yi  in  Hampole's  IVks.  (1805)  I  171  pissyght  isbot 
be  tymes,  wen  god  will  woches-sawf  forto  gif  it  vnio  a  wyrk- 
ande  saule.  1448  Paston  Lett.  Suppl.  (1901)  18  My  mastrea 
..pray  yow  that  and  ye  wold  wochesafF  to  speke  to  my 
master  Edmund.  1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W. 
1495)  II.  223  b/2, 1  prayed  hym  that  he  wolde  woushesauf  to 
haue  me  in  mynde.  1518  H.  Watson  Hist.  Oliver  0/ Cas- 
tile (Roxh.)  C  4,  Wherfore  I  praye  the  that  thou  wouchesauf 
for  to  kepe  the  honour  of  my  fader  and  me.  1530  Palsgr. 
769/1  If  he  wyll  nat  wouchesaufe  to  do  it,  you  lese  your 
payne.  f  1590M0NTGOMERIE  6'i'««.  xxxiv.  2  Melpomene,.. 
Wouchsaiv  to  help  a  wrechit  woman  weep.  1639  Sir  W. 
Mure  Psalms  cvi,  4  Wowchaife,  O  Loid,  to  visile  me  With 
thy  salvation. 

6  I.  c  1425  WvNTOUN  Cron.  vin.  xv.  2332  To  pray  J?is  paij) 
Bonyface  That  he  wald  witschaif  of  his  grace  ..  Off  |>ai 
iniuris  to  set  remeid.  1455  Paston  Lett.  I.  355  Besechyng 
you  that  ye  woll  weche  safe  to  be  her  goode  mastre.  1462 
Ibid.  II.  119, 1  beseche  yow  that  ye  wole  wychesave  to  send 
me  sume  mony.  c  1500  Lancelot  356  Beseiching  hyme  he 
wold  wichsaif  to  wende  To  camelot  the  Cetee.  1560  Rol- 
LAND  Seven  Sages  8  The  caus  na  way  we  knaw  Quhill  yt 
50ur  grace  will  witchaif  for  to  schaw.  1585  Sc.  Acts  Jas,  VI 
(1814)  III.  408/1  That  our  said  souerane  lord  wald  wischeaf 
.  .To  appoint  [etc.]. 

5'.  1444  Aberdeen  Reg.  (1844)  L  10  We  counsaile.. yhour 
lordschip..that..yhe  witsaufe  to  louse  and  deliuerfiely  the 
said  Inglisemen.  1482  Monk  of  Evesham  {\rh.)2Z'^  h\css,yd 
our  lorde  and  thankid  him  that  he  wolde  white  safe  to  chaste 
me.  .in  a  fadyrly  chastment.  1509  Barclay  ShyP  of  F''olys 
(1874)  n.  228  The  Mast  nowe  meuyth,the  taklynge  and  the 
sayle,  O  god  wythsaue  the  wayke  shyp  to  socour.  1523 
Cromwell  in  Merriman  Life  <$■  Lett,  (1902)  I.  42  Most 
humbly  beseching.  .that  he  wyll  of  his  haboundaunt  good- 
nes  to  wytsaufe  to  take  me  as  I  meane.  1549  Coverdale, 
etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Rom.  Prol.  *•  i,  Praye  God  that  he  wyll 
witesafe  to  worke  faith  in  thyne  herte.  1589  Puttenham 
Eng.  Poesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  245  O  Phebus, . .  Wouldst  thou 
witsafe  to  slide  a  downe:  And  dwell  with  vs. 

+  c.  With  omission  of  the  connective  to,  Obs. 

a  1400  Prymer{iZ<ji)  26  The  makere  of  mankynde  takynge 
a  body..fowchede  sauf  be  bore.  1444  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V. 
73/2  That  they  wold  wochesaf,  for  the  said  consideration.s, 
pray  and  beseche  our  said  Soveraigne  Lorde  the  Kyng 
[etc.].  14§5  Paston  Lett.  \.  357,  I  besech  your  gode  grace 
that  ye  will  vouchesafe  remember  the  premissez,  1501  in 
Eng.  Misc.  (Surtees)  51  We  pray..,  y'  thei  woII votesave,  at 
our  request  &  prayer,  beald,  succour,  &  releffe  the  said  Ric* 
Hammylton. 

t  d.  intr.  To  be  pleased  to  accept  ^something. 
Obs.  rare,    (Cf.  Vouch  v,  12.) 


1587  Greene  PeneloPe*s  Web  Ep.  Ded.,  I  hope  your  Lady- 
ships wil  vouchsafe  of  Penelopes  Web.  158*  —  Euphues 
Cens.  Ep.  ]_>ed.,  As  Alexander  did  vouchsafe  of  Misons  rude 
and  vnpolished  picture  of  Mars.  1590  —  Mourning  Gar  in. 
Concl.,  Sol  hope.. you  will  vouchsafe  of  my  Mourning 
Garment. 

+  7.  ellipt.  To  grant ;  to  agree  graciously ;  to 
condescend.  Chiefly  in  clauses  introduced  by  as 
or  if.   Obs. 

(a)  c  1308  Pol.  Songs  {Camden)  199  Whan  hit  is  so,  ich 
vouchsave,  Ic  forgive  the  this  gilte.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial 
234  '  Yf  Jjow  see  hur , ,  l?ou  most  lese  Jjyn  een-syght.'  Then 
sayde  he :  '  Syr,  I  vouchesaf  wele,  so  J>at  I  may  se  hur.' 
1596  Edward  Illy  iv.  ii.  27  .\nd  if  your  grace  no  otherwise 
vouchsafe,  As  welcome  death  is  vnto  vs  as  life, 

(^)  13. .  Northern  Passion  (H.)  452  Lat  J>is  paines  pas  fra 
me.  And  noght  aniy  als  I  will  craue  Bot,  fader,  als  t>ou 
vowchis  saue.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  3002  t>us  sal  |?e 
saules,  als  God  vouches  save.  For  sere  syns,  sere  maledys 
have.  14..  Tundaie's  Vis.  2344  No  wortiily  goode  more 
wold  behave,  But  lyved  as  longe,  as  god  vowche  save. 

(c)  13..  .5>?yw»S'a^^j(W.)  3030  Gif  meaplace.. that  I  may 
my  wonyng  haue,  \t  myne  ese,  if  ye  vowchesaue.  c:x38o 
Wyclif  Wks.  (t88o)  466  And  )>us  yf  god  wolde  fouche-saf, 
hi)o!y  chirche  shulde  be  purgid  of  heresyes  in  ]jis  maier. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Frankl.  T.  606, 1  haue  do  so  as  ye  comanded 
me,  And  if  ye  vouchesauf  ye  may  go  see.  i^^Bury  Wills 
(Camden)  17  Item  I  wyll  that  Maist'  Thomas  Harlowe 
sey  the  sermon  at  my  interment,  if  he  wochesaft.  1535 
Coverdale  Tobit  xii.  a,  I  praye  tlie..that  thou  wilt  desyre 
him,  yf  happHe  he  wil  voutsafe,  to  take  with  him  the  half 
of  all  that  we  haue  brought.  1736  SutRtoAN  Let.  to  S^ft 
15  Sept.,  If  you  pleased,  or  would  vouchsafe,  or  condescend, 
or  think  proper,  1  would  rather  that  you  would . .  charge  only 
five  per  cent. 

1 8.  impers.  To  be  pleasing  or  agreeable  to  (a 
person)  to  do  something.    Obs,'~^ 

1543  Grafton  Contn.  Harding  587  Thomas  Trencharde. . 
went  to  the  kyng,  desyring  hym  (yf  it  would  wite  salfe  hym) 
to  take  a  lodging  at  his  house. 

Hence  Vouchsa'fed^//.  a.jVouchsa'fing  vbl.  sb, 

1561 T.  Norton  Calvin^ s  Inst.  111.  xxii.  (1634)  454  By  that 
vouchsafing,  whereof  there  is  found  no  cause  elsewhere  than 
in  God.  1601  Shaks.  Tivel.N.  in.  i.  icoMy  matter  hath  no 
voice  Lady,  but  to  your  owne  most  pregnant  and  \ouch- 
safed  eare.  1649  J*^-**-  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  i.  Ad  Sect.  ii. 
22  His  graces  and  all  other  his  voucbsa6ngs  and  descents 
into  our  hearts.  1755  Johnson,  Deigning^,  .a  vouchsafing; 
a  thinking  worthy. 

Vouclisafeiueilt  (vQutJs^'*fment).     [f.  prec. 

+  -MENT.] 

1.  An  act  of  condescension,  grace,  or  favour ;  a 
boon,  benefit,  or  blessing, 

1628  Gaule  Pract.  The.  (1629)  135  It  was  a  woundrous 
vouchsafement,  that  he  who  inioyed  thehighthof  Diuiniiie, 
should  descend  to  the  bottome  of  Humanitie.  1652  J.  Paw- 
SON  Vind,  Free  Grace  22  Christ  hath  not  puichased  any 
such  general  vouchsafement  to  all  the  children  of  men. 
1674  BovLE  Excell.  Theol.  \.  i.  59,  I  am  prone  to  think  the 
early  discoveries  of  such  great  and  important  things,  to  be 
in  God's  account  no  mean  vouchsafcments.  172G  Wodrow 
Corr.  (1843)  III.  277  To  make  a  judgment  how  far  it  will 
be  proper  to  publish  some  extraordinary  vouchsafemenls 
towards  them.  1756  Amory  Buncle  (1770)  \.  187  A  merciful 
vouchsafement  from  God  to  mankind,  c  1800  R.  Cumber- 
land John  de  Lancaster  iiSog)  111.  231  I'hat  indeed. .will 
be  a  happiness  never  to  be  exceeded,  a  vouchsafement  never 
to  be  forgotten.  1822  E.  Irving  Let.'in  OUphant  Life  (1862) 
I.  vi.  135  But  these  things.. delight  me  not,  save  as  vouch- 
safemenls of  my  Maker's  bounty.  1874  PuszY  Lent.  Serm. 
1 84  But  by  what  giant  progress  in  graces,  by  what  undeviat- 
ing  correspondence  to  Divine  voucbsafements  in  time,  must 
that  soul  have  been  formed. 

2.  The  action  of  conferring  or  granting  some 
boon,  favour,  advantage,  etc. 

1666  Glanvill  Serjn.  Luke  xHi.  24  in  Discourses^  etc 

(1681)  59  [He]  believes,  .that  God  is  in  him  of  a  Truth,  in  a 
special  way  of  Manifestation  and  Vouchsafement,  z668 
Howe  Bless.  Righteous  (1825)  22  Reducing  them  to  a.  .dis- 
pair  of  relief,  otherwise  than  by  his  merciful  hand  and 
vouchsafement.  1683  J.  Corbet  Free  Adionsiw.  xxxiii.  52 
God  doth  ascertain  Conversion,  by  the  vouchsafement  of 
such  Grace,  as  doth  infallibly  produce  it.  1721  R.  Keith  tr, 
T.  a  Kempis^  Solil.  Soul  xiii.  203  If  thou  standest  aston- 
ished at  the  Vouchsafement  of  this  Union.  1805  Eugenia 
Di  AcTON  Nuns  of  Desert  1. 229  Did  he  not  duly  administer 
pardon,  and  peace,  and  indulgence,  to  every  one  who  ap- 
plied properly  to  him,  for  such  portions  of  Divine  Vouch- 
safement? 1847  R.  W.  Hamilton  Rexvards  ^  Punishm. 
316  The  sovereign  vouchsafement  of  mercy  tosome. 

Voud(e,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wood  sb.  andrt.  Voudoo, 
Voudou,  varr.  Voodoo.  "Vouge,  obs.  f.  Vogue. 
Vought,  obs.  var.  Vault  sb.^  Vougy,  var. 
VOGIE  a,  Vouh,  southern  ME.  var.  Faw  a, 
Voul,  southern  ME.  var.  Foul  a.  Voxiiente, 
var.  VoLUNTY  Obs.  Voulf,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wolf, 
*V"oillt(e,  obs.  varr.  Vault  sb.^  and  v.^  Voul- 
tour,  obs.  f.  Vulture.  Voim  (in  Sc.  mining) : 
see  Veal  sb,'^  Vound,  south-w.  dial.  \^x,  found 
Find  v,  ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wound  sb,  and  v, 
fVounde,  a.  Obs,~~^  (Meaning  obscure.) 
c  1400  Rom,  Rose  7063  Nought  rought  I.  .Though  it  were 
of  no  vounde  stone,  Wrought  with  squyre  and  scantilone. 

Vounder,  -ir,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Wonder. 

Vouning  (in  Sc.  mining) :  see  Vealino  vbl,  sb.^ 

t  VouTi  V.  Obs.  (exc.  dial,).  Also  4-5  vowre, 
6  vovrer-.  [Aphetic  f.  Devour  v.y  perh,  after  L. 
vordre,']    trans.  To  devour,  to  eat. 

^i33oR.  Brunne  C/in7«.  Wacei'RQWs)  10318  In  l>e  water 
..Aiefischesinnefouremaners:..Nel?efischesaIlefoure,  Ne 
wy^  oJ?er  menge  ne  voure.  138a  Wyclif  Exod.  xii.  9  The 
heed  with  his  feet  and  entiayls  ^e  shulen  vowre.  i4ta-ao 
Lydg.  Chron*  Troy  v.  1644  He  hath . .  made  hir  bern  oute  of 


VOUREB. 

\}e  tovnis  boundls  To  be  vowrid  of  bestis  &  of  boundis, 
[<ii88i  Isle  of  Wight  Gloss.  41.] 

Hence  tVonrer,  a  devonrer.    Obs.  rare. 

138*  WvcLiF  Luke  vii.  34  Lo  I  a  man  deuourere  [v.r. 
vourer],  ether  glotoun.  1533  Tindale  Supper  0/ Lord  c  vj  b, 
I  am  here  compelled  to  inculpe  and  iteral  it  wyth  so  many 
wordes,  to  satisfye . .  thys  carnal!  flesbe  vowerer  and  fleshly 
I  ewes 

Vourd,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wobd  rf.  Voure,  south- 
ern ME.  var.  FouK.  Vourson,  var.  VowsoN 
Obs.  Vourtajte,  -tene,  -ti,  southern  ME.  varr. 
Fortieth,  Fourteen,  Forty. 

tVou-ry.  Obs.—^  [a.  OF.  vowerie,  vouerie 
'jurisdiction  of  a  civil  or  ecclesiastical  patron' 
(Godefroyl :  of.  Avowry  i.]     (See  quot.) 

The  privilege  was  obtained  by  a  payment  made  to  the 
Ear!  for  his  '  avowry  '  or  protection. 

?c  1600  in  Cat.  Hart.  ^M.  (1808)  II.  395/2  Of  a  Sanctuary- 
^yay  called  the  Vouryes,  for  Dettors:  which  is  such  a  Pri- 
viledge,  that  a  Man  may  goe  all  the  sayd  County  of  Chester 
oner,  at  Liberty,  without  any  Interruption  of  the  Law. 

Vous,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Fous  a. 

t  'Vous,  inl.  Obs.  Also  a  vous ;  and  WoU3. 
[Prob.  for  avows  pi.  of  Avow  sb.,  by  colloquial 
reduction  of  the  phrase  /  make  {my)  avinvs.'\ 
Assuredly,  certainly. 

The  speakers  are  represented  as  belonging  to  Wiltshire. 

1674  J.  Howard  En^.  Mounsieur  ii.\.  ^o  Comety.^s'A 
not  very  hot  to-day  ?  lyui.  'Vous  Elsba.  And  I  have  rea- 
son to  say  so.  It'id.  v.  i.  ss  Comely.  Hut  what  think  you  of 
..findini;  me  your  sweet  heart  instead  of  him!  ElsCa.  No 
a  vous  Sir. 

tVousing.  Obs.—^  In  5  vowsyng.  [f.  OF. 
voiiser,  vousser  to  vault.]     Vaulting. 

i4ia-so  LvDG.  CliroH.  Troy  11.  654  pe  fresche  enbowyng, 
with  vergis  ri^t  as  linys,  And  be  vowsyng  fulofbabewynes, 
pe  riche  koynyng,  ^e  lusty  tablementis. 

Vouson,  obs.  form  of  VowsoN. 

II  Vonssoir  (vk-swji,  -aj).  Also  4  vousore, 
5  vow-,  vau-,  wawoer.  [a.  OF.  vausotr{-wau-), 
vaussoir,  vossoir,  etc.,  mod.F.  voussoir:—-pof.l^. 
*volsSrium,  f.  *vohum,  pa.  pple.  of  I..  volvHre  to 
turn:  cf.  VousiNG.  Found  in  ME.,  but  in  mod. 
use  app.  reintroduced  in  the  1 8th  cent.]  One  of 
the  stones  which  form  part  of  an  arch  or  a  vault, 
usually  having  the  sides  slightly  inclined  towards 
each  other. 

<■■  '3S9-*o  Ely  Sacr.  Rolls  (1907)  II.  193  In  vj«»  ped.  de 
vousoiesempt.  prec.  pedis  iiij  d.  3 /.  14x1  Ace.  Norwich 
Cloister  in  Parker  Gloss.  Archit.  (1850)  I.  5r3  Item,  de 
vowcers  xliij  ped.  pr'  ped.  vj.d.  1416-7  in  Willis  &  Clark 
Cai'il'riiige  (t9S6)  U.  442,  vj  pedum  dejambesetj  Wawcer 
Xiij*.  Ihid-t  Pro  vij'V  pedibus  vocat'sewlysct  vaucersxvij". 

fl.  17»8  CHt.MBKRS  Cycl.  S.V.  >'«;///,!  he  several  t'oHSsairs, 
or  Vault-Stones  whereof  it  [an  arch]  consists.  1739  Labe. 
LVE  Fiers  li'estiit,  lyrtdge  77  The  Coins,  or  Vous-soirs,  or 
Arch-Stones.  1808  Norfolk  Tour^  Nortvich  iig  The  vous- 
soirs  of  the  arch  have  their  joints  worked  perfectly  .«;moolh. 
iS»3  P.  Nicholson  I'ract.  BuiU.  312  The  masonry  of  domes 
difllers  from  that  of  arching,  in  the  figure  of  each  voussoir. 
1S53  RiSKiN  Slonts  I'cn.  (1874)  II.  iii.  46  The  keystone  . 
b  of  white  marble,  the  Literal  voussoirs  of  purple.  1886 
E.  C.  Robins  Temple  of  Solomon  (1887)  8  Upon  the  lowest 
of  these  pavements  the  fallen  voussoirs  of  the  arch  have 
been  discovered  lying. 

attrib.  and  Comb.  187J  Knicht  Diet.  Meih.  370/2  A  brick 
made  vous&oir-shapcd  is  known  as  a  compass-WizV.  1886 
G.  ScHUMACHEB  AirossHu  Jordan  List  Illustr.  p.  xi,  Vous- 
soir-stones  of  Arch.  1905  Alhetueum  25  Nov,  727/3  The 
true  voussoir  arch  was  extensively  used  at  Pagan. 

Hence  Voussolred a., constructed  with  voussoirs. 

1875  Encyd.  Brit.  II.  388/1  A  tomb  built  up  in  the  centre 
of  the  excavation, ..covered  by  three  st'ines  as  struts,  over 
which  was  a  perfectly  formed  voussoired  arch. 

Voost  (vQust),  sb.  Sc.  Aho  5  wous,  6  voist, 
wost,  woust.  [Of  obscure  origin.  Cf.  next  and 
VousTY  n.]     A  boast,  a  brag,  a  vaunt. 

a  \ffio  Rails  Raving  Tp-ii  1  hai  mak  grct  aithis  for  lylill 
thing,  Great  wous  and  gret  manasing.  1513  Douglas 
/Hiieid  X.  vi.  80  And  lo,  as  Pharon  ctyis  and  dois  rowst 
With  h.illand  wordis  and  withmckiil  woust.  i53sSiewart 
Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  III.  454  Sen  sua  it  is  that  I  heir  jow 

Produce  Sic  voust  and  vant  of  manlines  and  ruce.  1785 
ORBKS  Ulysses  in  Poems  in  Biichan  Dial.  23  Whare  then 
was  a'  your  windy  vousts  ?  Ye  that  is  now  sae  kneef !  1804 
CoupKR  Poetry  I.  159  Ve  dames  o'  Scotland  I  sik  your 
voust,  And  sik  your  lame  sae  sair. 

Voust  (vaust),  t'.  Sc.  Also  6  vest.  [Cf.  prec] 
inlr.  (and  trans.).  To  boast,  to  brag. 

1513  Douglas  Mneid  xii.  viii.  84  Hir  brothit  Turnus  in 
his  char,  Now  brawland  in  this  place,  now  voustand  thar. 
174a  Forbes  Ajax  9  Vet  as  he  dido* slaughter  voust  llen'd 
him  sik  a  dird.  1790  Siiikrefs  Poems  p.  vii.  When  e'en  th* 
Apollo  o'  the  class  Mith  voust  upon  it.  1794  W.  Farquhar 
Poems  Sev.  Occas.  182  For  mysel',  I  sauna  voust  my  kin. 
There's  no  anc  here,  but  kens  the  Merchin'  wcil. 

Hence  Vou'sting  vbl.  sb.  a.TA ppl.  a. 

1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  362  Euerie  m.in  hes 
left  of  voiisting  vant.  1580^  J.  Stewart  Poems  (S.T.S.) 
II.  i.so  Is  it  not  voustin^  vainc  to  say  to  Men,  Mend  may 
all  thing  by  help  oi  guid  vemen?  x6oo  Hamilton  Ftuite 
Traictise  37  This  is.  .tliair  auin  folische  vostingtohaue  the 
libertie  to  reid  their  saluation  in  the  scriptures.  1813  W. 
fiKATTiE  Poems  34  For  a*  your  last  nights  Vousting. 

Vonster  (vaustaj).  Sc.  Also  6 wo(u)stour, 
woistare.     [f.  prec]     A  braggart  or  boaster. 

'3**?'^  Dunbar  Poems  xiv.  41  Sic  vant  of  wostouris  with 
hairtis  in  sinfull  staturis.  1513  Douglas  j^neid  v.  vii.  62 
Hot  war  I  now  .,  ^ing  as  3one  wanton  woustour  {v.r. 
woistare). .  I  suld  all  reddy  be.  a  1568  Nine  Order  Knaves 
18  in  Banntitynt  MS.  447  He  is  als.  .he  and  prowd  as  ane 
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vane  woustour.  1670  Ray  Prm'.  276  Of  vousters  or  new 
upstarts.  1710  RuDDiMAN  Douglases  /Kneis  GIors.  s.v. 
Ivoisfare,  Scot.  Vottster,  a  boaster. 

Vousty  (vau-sti),  a.  Sc,  Also  5  vowsty,  6 
voustie,  7  vowstie.     [Cf.  Voust  sh.  and  z/.] 

fl.  ?  Puffed  up,  tumid.   Ohs.'^ 

^  '375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints  xHii.  {Cecile)  536  A  bose  of  wynd 
l>at  fillit  ware,  &  with  aprene  mocht  out  be  latine..and  to- 
giddire  fal,  &  tyne  t^e  vowsty  blawing  al. 

2.  Boastful,  proud. 

1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  11.  212  Of  quhiike 
victorie. -tha  war  sa  vane  and  vouslie,  that  [etc.].  1606 
EiRNiE  Kirk-Buriall  {\%^-^  4  Euery  Nation  seruing  itselfe 
with  the  owne  vowstie deuise.  1789  Beattie  To  Alex.  Ross 
xvi,  And  chiels  shall  come  frae  'yont  the  Cairn-a-mounth 
light  vousty. 

Vout;e,  obs.  variants  of  Vault  sb}-  and  v.^ 

Voute,  variant  of  Vult  Obs. 

tVonter.  Obs.  rare.  [Aphetic  f.  az;(?«/tfr :  see 
AnuLTKK.]     An  adulterer. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Friar's  T.  74  (Lansd.  MS.),  (Better]  Jjan 
Jiis  Somenour  ]<newe  a  ]ic[h]our  Or  a  vouter  [other  MSS. 
an  avouterj  or  elles  a  paramour. 

tVoutry.  Obs.  rare,  [Aphetic  f.  avou fry :  see 
Adultery.]     Adultery. 

138a  Wyclif  yer.  x'ui.  27  Thi  shenshepe,  thi  vouteries, 
and.. the  hidous  gilte  of  thi  fornycacioun.  14..  Tundales 
Vis.  (1843)  ^92  Myche  thou  hast  usud  voutry.  c  1450  St. 
Cuthhert  (Surtees)  5142  t>ai  were  robbours  and  vsed  voutrys. 

Vou5te,  southern  ME.  var.  pa.  t.  Fight  v. 

Vow  (vnu),  sb.  Forms  :  3-4  vou  (uuou,  wou, 
wov),  5  woue  (6//.  woues),  6  voue  ;  4-  vow(4, 
5-6  Sc.y  •wow),  4-7  vowe  (4  wowe,  5  vowhe) ;  4 
//.  vouwes,  -is,  fouwea  ;  4  voo,  5  voye,  Sc.  woe. 
[a.  AF.  vu{u,  vou,  vo,  OF.  vo,  vou,  vowe,  veu 
(F.  v<eu)  :— L.  vot-um  Vote  sb.,  neut.  of  votus,  pa. 
Iiple.  of  vovh'e  to  promise  solemnly,  lo  pledge, 
dedicate,  etc     Cf.  Avow  sb,^'\ 

1.  A  solemn  promise  made  to  God,  or  to  any 
deity  or  saint,  to  perform  some  act,  or  make  some 
gift  or  sacrifice,  in  return  for  some  special  favour ; 
more  generally,  a  solemn  engagement,  undertaking, 
or  resolve,  to  achieve  something  or  to  act  in  a  cer- 
tain way. 

i»97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  9823  Vor  Iwru  a  vowe  of  him  |« 
sone  bigan  |»at  strif.  IJ03  R,  Brunne  Handl.  Svnne  2888 
Hehysownedoght>Tslowe  For  a  foly  and  a  wykked  vowe. 
XV.  £.  E.  Aliit.P.  C,  239  per  was  louyng  on  loftcon 
Moyses  wyse,  With  sacrafyse  vp.set,  &  solempne  vowes. 
C1380  Wyclik  If^is,  (i83o)  66  To  paie  |>e  pope  \>e  first 
froytys, . .  for  assoilyngis  of  wowes,  &  many  fcyned  iapis. 
CJ430  Lydc.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  136  This  was  his 
vowhe,  with  gret  humylite,  Lik  his  entent  in  ful  pleyn 
language.  lua  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv,  vii. 
187  To  baue  knowlege  of  woues.  of  testamentes,  of  cases  of 
symony,  uscryes  and  other  dyffyculties.  1550  Bale  .^/t?/. 
Pref.  12  Such  are  the  lashe  vowes  of  the  ydolatrouse  and 
mockynge  papystes.  1563  tr.  Musculus*  Common-Pl.  508 
In  a  foule  vow,  alter  thy  purpose.  Do  not  that  which  thou 
haste  vnaduisedly  vowed.  1617  Moryson  Itin.  i.  151  The 
wals  are  round  about  hung  with  Images  of  men, .  .which  were 
offered  to  our  Lady  upon  vow.  1645  Quarles  Sol.  Recant. 
V.  66  Make  hast  to  pay  what  thy  vow  d  Promise  owes  ;  De- 
struction dwels  in  unperformed  Vowes.  1697  Drvden  Virg. 
Ceo'g.w,  775  With  V'^ows  and  suppliant  Pray'rs  their  Pow'rs 
appease.  17S&-7  tr.  KeysUr's  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  174  It 
was  designed  for  St.  Joseph,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made 
by  that  emperor  in  the  year  1702,  on  the  happy  return  of 
his  son  Joseph, .from  I>andau.  >8aa  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Soun. 
III.  xxi.  13  Sname  if  the  consecrated  Vow  be  found  An  idle 
form,  the  Word  an  empty  sound,  1866  R.  W.  Dale  Disc. 
spec.  Occas.  34a  Those  vows  cannot  now  be  cancelled  or 
recalled.  1869  Lecky  Euro^.  Mor.  \,  144  The  earliest  form 
in  which  the  duly  of  veracity  is  enforced  is  probably  the 
observance  of  vows. 

b.  In  phrases,  as  to  makey  to  hoidy  keep,  pay  (or 
-^ yield),  or  to  break,  a  vo70. 

(rt)  c  IS90  St.  Fides  51  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  84  For  ich  habbe 
to  him  mi  vou  i-makeH.  «  1300  O/rjor  i1/.  28286  Ic  ha  made 
vo  IS  oft  vn-rigbt  and  halden  J>am  efier  my  might.  1303  R, 
Brunnr  Handl.  Synne  2795  Jyf  t»ou  madest  awhere  any 
vowe  To  wurschyp  God  for  fy  prowe.  c  1340  Hampole  Pr. 
Ctf/iir.  294a  pan  has  Jwit  man  grete  drede  m  hert;  He  mas 
l>an  vowes,  and  cryes  on  Crist.  1387  Trkvisa  Higden 
(Rolls)  VI.  81  Kyn^  Oswy  made  a  vow  f»at  jif  he  hadde  i>e 
vittorie  in  ^at  bataille  he  wolde  offre  his  doubter  Klfleda  to 
God  of  hevene.  c  1430  Syr  Geuer,  (Roxb.)  1925  To  god  and 
you  a  voye  I  make,  I  sha!  youre  seruice  ncuer  forsake. 
"473  Wabkw.  Chron.  (Camden)  8  He  made  a  woue  that  the 
Lorde  Willowby  schuld  lese  his  hede.  1530  Palsgr.  619/2, 
I  make  a  vowe  to  God  and  to  Our  Ladye  that  I  shall  never 
slepe  one  night  where  1  slepe  an  other,  tyll  1  liave  sene  liym, 
1587  Mirr,  Mag.,  Brennus  ix,  I  made  a  vowe  to  kill  the 
man  that  c.iusde  me  flye.  160a  Shaks.  Ham.  11.  ji.  70  He 
..Makes  Vow  before  his  Vnkle,  neuer  more  To  giue  th' 
assay  of  Armes  against  your  Maieslie.  1700  Drvden  Hiad 
I.  27  So  may  the  Gods. .accord  the  vows  you  make,  And 
give  you  Troy's  imperial  town  to  lake.  1718  [see  {,b)\.  1829 
ScorT  Anne o/Geierstcin  i,He  proceeded  to  recount  the  vow 
which  was  made. .to  our  Lady  of  Einsiedlen.  1867  W. 
Fleming  Moral  Philos.  11.  11.  ii.  296  We  may  make  a  Vow, 
however,  to  our  fdlow-crealures,  or  even  to  ourselves. 

{h)  a  I700  Cursor  M.  24907  (Edin.),  Do  vou,  Elis,  and  hald 
Hvow  It  sal  te  turn  tit  mikel  pru.  a  xy^/o  Hampole Psalter 
cxv.  8  My  wowis  i  sail  ^eldc  till  lord  in  sight  of  all  his  folke. 
138a  Wyclif  y<>^xxii.  27  Thou  shall  pre^en  hym..and  thi 
vou  wis  thou  shall  5elde.  i5a6[5eei  c].  1560  Bible  (Genev.) 
yod  xxii.  27  Thou  shalt  make  thy  prayer  vnto  him,.. and 
thou  shall  rendre  thy  vowes.  c  1611  Chapman  //iad  11.  248 
Nor  would  [these  men]  pay  Their  own  vows  to  thee.  1651 
HoBBES  Leviaih,  i,  xiv.  6g  Being  a  thing  unjust  to  pay  such 
Vow.  1697  Dryden  Mneid  11.  22  They  feigned  it  made 
Foi  their  return,  and  this  the  vow  they  paid.    1718  Lady 


VOW. 

M.  W.  Montagu  Lei.  to  C'tess  0/ Mar  10  Mar.,  She  firmly 
intended  to  keep  the  vow  she  had  made.  1819  Wokdsw. 
Misc.  Sonn.  i.  xi.  5  How  Shall  Fancy  pay  lo  thee  a  grateful 
vow?  1859  Tennyson  Pelleas  ^  Ettarre  549  Have  any  of 
our  Round  Table  held  their  vows  ?  1876  —  Harold  in.  i, 
He  did  not  mean  lo  keep  his  vow. 

(<r)  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10674  pe  bjscop.  .Durst  noght  hir 
do  hir  vou  to  breke.  136a  Langl.  P,  PI.  A.  Prol.  68  Him- 
self mihte  a-soylen  hem  alle  Of  Falsnesse  and  Fastinge 
and  of  vouwes  1-broken.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  g,  I  haue 
avowet  chastite.  And  ..for  I  wold  not  breke  my  vow, 
pryueiy  yn  a  nyght,  I  stale  for>e  yn  pore  wede.  1483  Cath. 
Angl,  404/1  'I'o  bieke  Vowe,  deuotaie,  deuoucre.  1534 
Ei-Yot  C(»7'.  III.  viii.  179  Only  I  wyl  shewe..howe  terrible 
a  thynge  it  was  amonge  them,  to  breke  theyr  othes  or  vowes 
[ed.  1531  avowesj.  1596  Edward  III,  11.  i.  335  To  breake 
a  lawfull  and  religious  vowe.  a  1641SPELMAN  Jyihesjixvu. 
Wks.  1727  I.  131  So  doubtless  have  we  just  Cause  to  fear 
the  Dint  of  this  Curse  in  breaking  this  Vow.  1791  Cowper 
Hiad  \.  78Thai  we  may  learn  By  what  crime  we  have  thus  in- 
censed Apollo,  What  broken  vow. .  He  charges  on  us.  1889 
Tennyson  Ring  401  No  pliable  idiot  I  lo  break  my  vow, 
C.  Const,  ^(sonielhin^). 

c  1380  Wyclif  IVks.  (1880)  170  Many  prestis  vnwisly  taken 
a  wow  of  chastite.  c  1400  Afioi.  Loll.  38  Bi  l^e  vertu  of  his 
degre,  he  made  ^>e  vow  of  chastite.  1526  Pi Igr.  Pt-rf.  (W. 
de  W.  1531)65  To..kepe  theyr  foure  essencial  vowes  the 
better,  that  is,  the  vowe  of  chastite,  the  vowe  of  obedience, 
the  vowe  of  wylfuH  pouerte  and  the  vowe  of  perpetual! 
inclusyon.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  1.  i.  121  The  Law  of 
Athens  yeelds  you  vp..To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  single  life. 
1638  Baker  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  {\q\.  II)  21  Sir,  if  I  had  made  a 
vowof  humility,  you  give  me  here  a  fair  occasion  to  be  proud 
for  not  breaking  it.  1671  Milton  Samson  A.  319  Against 
his  vow  of  strictest  purity.  1776  Dalrymple  Ann.  Scott. 
I.  log  Having  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity.  1859 
Tennyson  Vivien  545  They  bound  to  holy  vows  of  chastity  ! 
Were  1  not  woman,  1  could  tell  a  tale.  1874  Green  Short 
Hist,  iil  §  6,  (1882)  144  The  vow  of  Poverty  was  turned  into 
a  stern  reality. 

+  d.   To  take  in  vow,  to  make  a  vow.   Obs.'~'^ 

15»6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  15^1)  57  Ye  &  take  it  in 
vowe  that  thy  delectacyon  sholde  be  onely  in  the  passyon 
&paynes  of  Jesu  Chryst. 

2.  Eccl.  A  solemn  engagement  to  devote  oneself 
to  a  religious  life  of  a  definite  nature,  such  as  that 
of  a  monastic  or  conventual  order.  Freq.  in  pi. ; 
to  take  the  voivs,  to  enter  a  religious  order. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  101  perfor  iuge  religiouse  men  in  l>er 
consciens,  if  bei  ground  hem  J>us  in  her  vowis.  1560  Daus 
tr.  Sleidane s  Conivi.  59  Men  must  be  warned  that  they 
suffre  not  them  selves  to  be  bounden  to  Monkish  voWes. 
^1578  LiNDi-SAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  71 
Thow  fals  heretick  hast  taught  plainlieaganes  the  wowis  of 
monkes  freiris  nunes  and  preistis.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.for 
M.  IV.  ii.  180  By  the  vow  of  mine  Order,  I  warrant  you,  If 
my  instructions  may  be  your  guide.  1651  Hobbes  Lei'iatk, 
IV.  xlvi.  376  Monks,  and  Friers,  that  are  bound  by  Vow  to 
ihat  simple  obedience  to  their  Superiour,  to  which  every 
Subject  ought  to  think  himself  bound.  X7ai  Sirype  £cr/. 
Mem.  1.  xliv.  339  A  late  proclamation  of  the  king  that  dis- 
allowed of  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  concerning  the  vows 
of  religious  persons,  gave  them  disgust.  1753  Challoner 
Cath,  Chr.  Jnstr.  171  Those  who  have  chosen  the  better 
Part,  and  consecrated  themselves  by  Vow  to  God.  1814 
Scott  Lord  of  Isles  vi.  iii,  There  Bruce's  slow  assent  allows 
Fair  Isabel  the  veil  and  vows.  1845  S.  Austin  Ranke's 
J  list.  Re/,  I.  463  On  his  friends  earnestly  pressing  him  to 
take  the  vows,  he  ran  away.  i84<}  James  Woodman  v,  [One] 
who  b  very  dangerous  to  all  ladies  not  under  vows. 

3.  A  solemn  promise  of  fidelity  or  faithful  attach- 
ment.    Also  const,  of  (faith,  love,  etc.)- 

1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  i.  i.  175  By  all  the  vowes  that  euer 
men  haue  broke,  (In  number  more  then  euer  women  spoke). 
159*  —  Merch.  V.  v.  i.  18  In  such  a  nighi  Did  young 
Lorenzo  sweare  he  lou'd  her  well,  Stealing  her  soule  with 
many  vowes  of  faith.  x6oi  —  Jul.  C-  11.  i.  73  By  all 
your  vowes  of  Loue,  and  that  great  Vow  Which  did  incor- 
porate and  make  vs  one.  a  176a  Lady  M.  Sv.  Montagu 
Poems,  EpiL  to  Mary  Q.  0/ Scots  18  Men  mock  the  idol  of 
their  former  vow.  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Haltan  xii,  Let 
me  lead  you  to  tlie  first  Altar  that  will  confirm  our  vows. 
1813  Shelley  Q.  Mah  vi.  210  The  fair  oalc,  whose  leafy 
dome  affords  A  temple  where  the  vows  of  happy  love  Aie 
registered.  1839  Lytton  Disotvned  xxvii,  They  stood  be- 
side the  altar,  and  their  vows  were  exchanged.  1833 
Tennyson  Millers  Daughter  119  O  would  she  give  me 
vow  for  vow,  Sweet  Alice,  if  1  told  her  all? 

4.  An  earnest  wish  or  desire  ;  a  prayer,  a  suppli- 
cation.    (So  F.  vonu,  L.  vdtum.) 

Not  always  clearly  distinct  from  sense  i. 

1563  tr.  Musculus  Common-pi.  49^  A  vowe  is  oftentymes 
taken  for  a  des>Te,  and  prayer.  So  whan  those  thynges 
whyche  we  haue  desyred,  do  fall  oute  accordinge  vnto  oure 
mynde,  wee  saye  we  haue  oure  wi&he  or  vowe.  a  1599 
Spenser  F.  Q,  vii.  vi.  22  His  brow  (His  black  eye-brow, 
whose  doomefuU  dreaded  beck  Is  wont  lo  wield  the  woild 
vnto  his  vow).  x6oo  O.  E.  (M.  Sutclifff)  AV//.  Lihcli.  v. 
125  They  haue  nothing  more  in  their  vowes,  then  her 
Maiesties^  ruine.  1697  Drvden  /Eneid  iii.  518  When.. 
priests  with  holy  vows  the  gods  adore.  174a  Hume  Ess., 
Stoic  I.  xvi.  (1777)  I.  159  Even  their  own  vows,  though 
granted,  cannot  give  them  happiness.  1747  Hoadly  ^wj- 
^icious  HusSand  X)ed.,  To  send  up  my  warmest  Vows,  .that 
your  Majesty  may  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  [etc.].  1794  Burke 
Corr.  (1844)  IV.  252  Vou  have  my  most  ardent  vows  for  an 
auspicious  beginnmg.  x8ao  Shelley  CEd.  Tyr.  i.  16  Thou 
to  whom  Kings  and  laurelled  Emperors.. Offer  their  secret 
vows  1  1850  i'ENNVSON  In  Mem.  Ixxix,  At  one  dear  knee 
we  proffer'd  vows,  One  lesson  from  one  book  we  learn'd. 

6.  A  solemn  affirmation  or  asseveration. 

"593  Shaks.  ^  Hen.  VI,  in.  ii.  159  A  dreadfull  Oath, 
sworne  with  a  solemn  tongue:  What  instance  giues  Lord 
Warwicke  for  his  vow.  i6ix  —  l-Vint.  'P.  i.  ii.  47  Her. 
Nay,  but  you  will?  Pol,  I  may  not  verely.  Her.  Verely? 
Vou  put  me  off  with  limber  Vowes.  i86a  R.  S.  Hawker  in 
C.  E.  Byles  Li/e  ^  Lett,  xvii.  (1905)  386  Every  Methodist 
Preacher  or  Hearer  must  attest  by  Vow  and  Signatuie  bis 


vow. 

assent  to  a  Paragraph  in  Wesley's  xith  Sermon  on  the 
Witness  of  the  Spirit. 

1 6.  A  votive  offering.  Obs.  rare. 

i^  WvcuK  Deul.  xii.  6  (early  MSS.),  ^ee  shul  come  & 
offre  in  M  place  brent  s.acrifise5, . .  &  vouwis  &  5iftes.  IS3S 
CovERDALE  IMd.  j6n  B1BI.E  I  Esdros  vm.  58  The  vessds 
are  holy,  and  the  golde,  and  the  siluer  is  a  vowe  vnlo  the 
Lord.  i68«  Burnet  i<'//.(i7o8)i26The  little  Vows,  thai  hang 

without  the  holy  Chapel.  ni7co  Evelvn  Diary  2|  May 
1645,  There  is  belonging  to  this  Church  a  world  of  plate,.. 
and  lamps  innumerable,  besides  the  costly  vowes  hung  up, 
some  of  gold.  »    .     j 

7.  Comd..  asvow-maier,  -maktng,  ■  fledged,  -sanc- 
tifier,  -sighing;  t  vow-fellow,  one  wlio  is  bound 
bythe  same  vow.    Also  Vow-bbeakeb,  etc. 

ic88  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  II.  i.  38  Who  are  the  Votaries,  my 
loumg  Lords,  that  are  vow-fellowes  with  this  verluous 
Duke!  1598  FixiRio,  Votarh,  a  votane,  a  vower,  a  pro- 
miser  a  vow-nwker.  1668  Clarendon  Ess.  Tracts  (1727) 
177  That  these  vow.makers  should  be  thought  so  necessary, 
when  every  one  of  their  three  vows  is  directly  against  the 
heaUh..of  the  kingdom.  1681  Drvden  .S>i»i. /="'•/'»'■  Il.^m, 
Love  you  know,  father,  is  a  great  vow-maker,  but  he  s  a 
greater  vow-breaker.  1743  Francis  tr.  Hor.,  Odes  lii.  x. 
14  Neither  presents  nor  vow-sighing  strain.  180S  Wokdsw. 
Waggoner  ill.  44  What  tears  of  r.iplure,  what  vow-making  ! 
1817  Lady  Morgan  France  i.  (1818)  1.  97  The  days  of  the 
vow-making  Louis  XUI.  183a  Motherwell  Pcct.  Wks. 
(1847)  48  So  the  Vow-pledged  One  loved  another. 
Vow  (vau),  r.l  Forms :  4-6  vowe  (4  vouw-, 
5  vowyn),  4-  vow  (5-6  Sc.  wow) ;  4  vou,  wou, 
5-7  Sc.  won-,  [ad.  OF.  voiur,  vower  (K.  vouer), 
i.  vou  Voifi  ji.] 
1.  trans.  To  promise  or  undertake  solemnly, 
spec,  by  a  vow  to  a  deity  or  saint ;  to  swear :  a. 
With  subordinate  clause  (or  equivalent). 

The  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause  may  be  different 
from  that  of  the  verb  itself. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10603  pai  yald  hit  to  J>e  temple  (ran,  Als 
J>ai  voud  had  be-fom  l>at  sco  was  of  hir  moder  born.  1338 
R.  Bbunne  C/in;".  (1810)  182,  I  vowe  to  S.iynt  Michael.. 
pat  for  wo  nc  wele  hil>en  ne  salle  I  fare..tille(>e  c-vstelle  be  | 
taken.  1390  Gower  Conf.  \.  144  That  veine  gloire  I  schal 
eschuie,  And  bowe  unto  thin  heste  and  suie  Humilite,  and 
that  I  vowe.  c  1470  Henrv  Wallace  vm.  47,  I  wow  to 
God,  ..hesallnocht  be  In  to  this  realme,  bot  ane  off  ws  sail 
de  IS3S  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  418  Gif  tha  wald  nocht, 
he  vowit  tha  sould  half  Siclike  reward  as  he  gaif  all  llie 
laif.  c  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xiv.  88,  I  wow  to  the . . 
Thay  sail  not  mys  ane  riche  rewaird.  1596  Shaks.  Mcrch. 
V.  IV.  i.  442  She  made  me  vow  That  I  should  neither  sell, 
nor  giue,  nor  lose  it-  1785  Burns  Ep.  to  7.  Lapraik  21  Apr. 
vi.  Quoth  I,  '  Before  I  sleep  a  wink,  I  vow  I'll  close  it '.  1838 
Arnold  Hist.  Rome  vii.  1. 118  Aulus.  .vowed  that  he  would 
raise  a  temple  to  Castor  and  to  Pollux, .  .if  they  would  aid 
him  to  win  the  battle.  1859  Tennvson  Enid  787,  I  vow  d 
that  could  I  gain  her,  our  fair  Queen.. should  make  your 
Enid  burst  Sunlikc  from  cloud. 
b.  Willi  infinitive. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  2804  ?yf  l>ou  vowe  to  do 
foly..God  wyl  nat  l>ou  hold  yt  so  pat  Jjou  |>y  vowe  jn 
wykkednes  do.     14..  Langlnnds  P.  PI.  B.  v,  388  (Oriel 
MS.),  panne  gan  gloton  grete,  and  greet  deel  made . . ,  And 
vowede  to  faste.     1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  Ixii.  19  "To  that 
conditioun.  .That  50  had  vowit  to  the  Swan,  Ane  5eir  to  be 
Johne  Thomsounis  man.  IS9«  Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  II.  13  "To  God  he  had  vowit,  with  ane  armie  to  jnvade 
the  Saracenis  gif  he  had  lyfe.  1609  IJekker  Gull's  Horn-lik. 
Proem.  2,  I  defie  your  perfumd  scorne  :  and  vow  to  poyson 
your  Muske  cats,  if  their  ciuet  excrement  doe  but  once 
play  with  my  nose.     1641  in  loM  Ref,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  I.  78    Quhilk  dyelt    [of  parliament]   the   Kinge  hes 
woued   to    keepe  except    siknesse  or  deathe  previne  it. 
1653  Jer.  Taylor  Serm.  for   Year  i.  xiv.  189   He  that 
vows  never  to  have  an  ill  thought,  never  to  commit  an 
error,  hath  taken  a  course  [etc.].     a  17*8  Secker  Lect. 
XX.  (1769)  I.  328  Vowing  to  do  what  there  is  no  Use  in 
doing,  is  trifling  with  our  Creator.    1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
Italian  iii,  He  secretly  >i^wed  to  defend  her  fame  and  pro- 
tect her  peace  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  other  consideration. 
1849  JAMF.S  Woodman  ii,  I  do  not  recollect  having  vowed 
not  to  tell  any  secular  persons.    1891  Farrar  Dnrkn.  \ 
Da:vn  xli.  Some  Greek . .  named  Hippolytus,  who  had  vowed 
to  live  a  virgin  life  for  Diana. 
o.  With  direct  object. 
1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  2825  Eueyl  he  vowed,  and 
swore  hys  oth,  per.for  with  hym  ys  now  god  wroth,    a  1500 
Ratis  Raving,  elc.  57s  He..bydis  man  kep  Weill  gif  he 
ocht  wowis      I5»6  Pil^r.  Perf.  iW.  deW.  1531)  1  Lyfe . .  is 
as  a  pilgrymage,  whiche  we  vowe  and  promessc  in  our 
baplym.    1599  VVeever  Epigr.  iv.  xxii.  E  vj,  Their  sugred 
tongues.  .Say  they  are  Sainis. .  For  thousands  vowes  to  them 
subjecliue  dulie.     1611  Speed  Hist.  Ct.  Brit.  vii.  ii.  285/1 
Such  as  hauing  vowed  their  voiage  and  seruice  for  Jerusalem, 
wore..vpon    their    backes    a    red    Crosse.     1651    Hobbes 
Leviath.  l.  xiv.  69  They  that  Vow  any  thing  contrary  to 
any  law  of  Nature,  Vow  in  vain.     1737  Gentl.  Mag.  VII. 
325/1  With  solemn  Curses  and  Imprecations  upon  them, 
selves  and  Posterities,  whoshould  detract  any  of  the  Tyihes 
50  vowed  and  granted.    1753  Challoner  Cath.  Chr.  Jnstr. 
174  He  speaks  not  of  such  as  have  vowed  Chastity,  but  of 
other  Christians.     1791   Cowper   Iliad  xxiii.   247   Then, 
Peleus'   son. .two   Winds   in   prayer. -invoked..,  to  each 
Vowing  large  sacrifice.     1819  Scott  Noble  Moringer  ii, 
•Tis  I  have  vow'd  a  pilgrimage  unto  a  di.'.tant  shrine.    1828 
Lytton  Pelham  II.  xx,  I  fancied  a  perfection  in  her,  and 
vowed  an  emulation  in  myself,  which  it  was  reserved  for 
Time  to  ratify  or  deride.    1848  W.  K.  Kelly  tr.  L.  Blanc's 
Hist.  Ten  Y.  II.  483  The  whole  French  soul  vowed  from 
that  moment  the  capture  of  Constantina, 
d.  With  cognate  object. 
a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  cxxxi.  2  Vow  he  vowed  til  god 
of  iacob.     1382  Wyclif  fudges  xi.  30  Passynge  to  the  sones 
of  Amon,be  vowede  a  vowe  to  the  Lorde.    153SC0VERDALE 
Num.  vi.  2  To  vowe  a  vowe  of  abstinence  vnto  the  Lorde. 
x6oi  Shaks.  Alts  Well  iv.  ii.  22  'Tis  not  the  many  oathes 
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that  makes  the  truth  But  the  plaine  single  vow,  that  is  vow'd 
true,  a  1616  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Wit  Without  Money  iv.  iv,  Vow 
me  no  vowes,  he  that  dares  do  this,  has  bred  himself  to  bold- 
ness, to  forswear  too.  a  1711  Ken  Div.  Love  Wl;s.  (1838) 
274  Whenever  I  voluntarily  vow  a  vow  to  thee,  give  me 
grace  to  vow  with  all  the  due  caution  I  can.  1808  Scott 
Marmioii  v.  xxvii,  For  weal  of  those  they  love,  To  pr.-iy  the 
prayer,  and  vow  the  vow.  1829  —  A  nne  of  G.x,  Over- 
whelming the  priests  witli  the  wealth  which  they  showered 
upon  them,  and,  finally,  vowing  vows,  and  making  pilgrim, 
ages.  1867  Tennvson  Holy  Grail  584  Yet  we  twain  Had 
never  kiss'd  a  kiss,  or  vow'd  a  vow. 

2.  To  dedicate,  consecrate,  or  devote  to  some 
person  or  service.     (Cf.  Avow  v."^  2.) 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  98  b,  [They]  hath  vowed 
all  theyr  lyues  to  god  and  to  his  holy  seruyce.  1582  Stanv- 
HURST  ^Kn'iii.  (Arb.)66  A  tumb  to  Troyloune  and  mouldy 
leinpil  aneereth  Vowed  to  the  godly  Ceres.  1596  Danett 
tr.  Comines  (1614)  204  He  tooke  vpon  him  his  voiage  to  S. 
Claude,  to  whom  as  you  haue  heard  he  was  vowed.  1613 
R.  Harcourt  Voy.  to  Guiana  47  Captaine  Haruey,..who 
hath  nobly  vowed  his  time  and  fortune  to  bee  imployed  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  honourable  action.  1697  Dryden 
Mneid  vm.  796  The  first  inhabitants,  of  Grecian  blood. 
That  sacred  forest  10  Silvanus  vowed.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xi. 
25  1'he  victims,  vow'd  to  each  Tartarean  pow'r,  Eurylochus 
and  Perimedes  bore.  1813  Scott  Rokcby  iv.  xiv,  Connan- 
more,  who  vowed  his  race,  For  ever  to  the  fight  and  chase. 
1843  WoRDSW.  Inscr.  Mon.  Crosthwaite  Ch.  16  He  to 
heaven  was  vowed  Through  his  induslrious  life.  1896  A. 
Austin  Eng.  Darling  I.  i,  Virgins  vowed  to  Heaven,  Virgins 
as  white  as  is  the  Vule-lide  snow. 

transf  1579  E.  K.  in  Sfenser's  Slieph.  Cal.  June,  Argt., 
This  yfeglogue  is  wholly  vowed  to  the  complayning  of 
Colins  ill  successe  in  his  loue. 
b.  reji.  Also  const,  into. 

c  1500  Melusiue  292  Vryan  &  Guyon  entred  in  to  the  see, 
&  vowed  themself  to  Jherusalem.  1581  G.  Pettie  tr. 
Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.U^fifi)  I.  8  b,  Manie,..from  theirstatclie 
pallaccs,  haue  vowed  themselues  to  beggerlie  Monasteries. 
1592  in  J.  Morris  Troub.  Cath.  Forefathers  (1877)  38  Mr, 
Kdward  James,  .having  vowed  himself  into  the  Society  \sc. 
the  Jesuits].  1602  Fulbecke  1st  Pt.  Parall.  95  They  have 
denied  Christ  and  vowed  themselues  to  Ihe  diuell.  1623 
CocKERAM  III,  Decii,  three  Roman  Captaines, . .  who  vowed 
themselues  for  their  countrie.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  St 
Coinium.  476  Some  will  lay  20,  thirty  or  forty  rubbles  into 
the  Caback,  vowing  themselves  to  the  pot,  till  the  stock  be 
spent.  1826  ScoTT  Talisman  ix.  My  safety,  my  lord,..  I 
cast  behind  me  as  a  regardless  thing  when  1  vowed  myself 
to  this  enterprise. 

+  c.  To  dedicate  by  a  ceremony.  Obs.~'^ 

1600  Holland  Litiy,  etc.  1355  The  temple. .w.ts  called 
Capitolinum  ;  and  Tarquinius  Prisons  vowed  it. 

3.  To  make  a  solemn  resolve  or  threat  to  inflict 
(injury),  exact  (vengeance),  harbour  (hatred),  etc. 

1592  KvD  Sp.  Trag.  iv.  i.  31  M,-iy  it  be  that  Bel-imperial 
Vowes  such  reuenge  as  she  hath  daind  to  say!  'ziS93 
Marlowe  &  Nashe  Dido  v.  ii,  Tell  him,  I  never  vow'd  at 
Aulis'  Gulf  The  desolation  of  his  native  Troy.  1606  Shaks. 
Tr.  4-  Cr.  v.  V.  31  Great  Achilles  Is  arming,  weeping,  curs- 
ing, vowing  vengeance.  1623  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories 
/ndiaUgog)  III.  105 Thay  both  then  voued  reven^  if  I  cam 
in  their  power.  X726  Swift  Gulliver  l.  v.  The  Empress. . 
could  not  forbear  vowing  revenge.  1839  tr.  Lamartine's 
Trav.  East  49/1  In  spile  of  the  profound  haired  which  I 
had  vowed  to  the  pacha,  I  could  not  embrace  the  cause  of 
the  French.  1912  A.  McCormick  Words  fr.  Wild-  Wood  ii. 
43  In  vain  did  he  protest  and  vow  vengeance  upon  his 
rebellious  subjects. 

4.  intr.  To  make  a  vow  or  solemn  undertaking ; 
to  bind  oneself  by  a  vow. 

a  1325  Prose  Psalter  lxxv[i].  1 1  Vowel>  and  3elde}>  to  l>e 
Lord,  your  God,  je  alle  hat  bringe  jiftes  in  his  cumpas. 
1382  Wvci.lF  Prov.  XX.  25  Falling  is  of  men  ofte  to  vouwe 
to  seinlis,  and  aftir  the  vouwis  a^een  drawe.  1560  Bible 
Eccl.  v.  4  It  is  better  that  thou  shuldest  not  vowe,  then  that 
thou  shuldest  vowe  and  not  paye  it.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.for 
M.  I.  iv,  10  You  are  yet  vnsworne:  When  you  haue  vowd, 
you  must  not  speake  with  men.  But  in  the  presence  of  the 
Prioresse.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  i.  xiv.  69  They  that  Vow 
any  thing  contrary  to  any  law  of  Nature,  Vow  in  vain. 
1675  Owen  Indwelling  Sin  xvii.  (1732)  237  Knowing  no  other 
way  to  morlifie  Sin,  but  this  of  vowing  against  it.  c  1710  in 
Lady  M.  W.  Alontagu's  Lett.  (1887)  II.  3, 1  had  better  not 
vow,  for  I  shall  certainly  love  you,  do  what  you  will.  1782 
J.  Brown  Vieiu  Nat.  ^  Rev.  Religion  vi.  iii.  608  They  were 
capable  to  vow  for  themselves.  i8ia  Crabbe  Tales  \i.  250 
Sheanswer'd,-.'I  have  not  vow'd  against  the  holy  stale". 
1867  Tennyson  Holy  Grail  ijo  Because  the  hall  was  all  in 
tumult — some  Vowing,  and  some  protesting. 

Vo'wr,  v."^  Also  4  vouwe,  4,  6  vowe,  6  Sc. 
wow.  [Ajihetic  f.  Avow  v^  In  sense  2  sometimes 
not  clearly  distinguishable  from  Vow  vy\ 

1 1.  trans.  To  acknowledge,  admit.    Obs. 

1338  R.  Brunne  C//r<;M.  (1810)  180  '  If  ]>ou  tonon  )»t  lyues," 
said  R.  '  pou  \read  pi]  cheue  ne  bowe,  pi  lond  men  salle 
gife  lille  one  hat  may  it  vowe  '.  c  15S0  A.  Scott  Poems  vi. 
38, 1  dar  not  preiss  hir  to  present  it,  Ffor  be  scho  wreth  I  will 
not  wow  it. 

2.  To  affirm  or  assert  solemnly  ;  to  asseverate,  to 
declare.    (Cf.  Avow  v.'^  4.) 

c  1330  Amis  <V  A  mil.  858  Than  dede  the  douke  com  forth 
that  may,  And  the  steward  withstode  alway.  And  vouwed 
the  dede  tho.  1590  in  J.Campbell  Balmerino  (1867)  176 
Thou  nor  nane  thai  apperlenis  10  the  d.ir  stand  up  and  vow 
that  in  my  face.  1601  Ld.  Mountjoy  Let.  in  Moryson  Itin. 
(1617)  II.  123  If  you  haue  any  authority  from  the  Queene  to 
countermand  mine, ..  it  is  more  then  you  haue  vowed  to  me 
to  haue.  1642  Fuller  Holy  ^  Prof.  St.  in.  x.  175  Yet  the 
same  parly  vowed  to  God,  that  he  knew  not  that  he 
could  clo  it.  a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  47  These 
people  vow  they  will  watch  you.  1833  Ht.  Martineau 
Briery  Creek  ii.  41  My  wife  vowed  that  a  handsome  look- 
ing-glass was  a  necessary  of  life  to  her.  1848  Thackeray 
Van.  Fair  xxix.  She  vowed  that  it  was  a  deligblful  ball. 


VOWED. 

1865  Kingsley  Hereto,  xv,  The  knights  of  the  neighbour- 
hood., had  all  vowed  him  the  most  gallant  of  wariiors. 

refl.  1592  Soliman  ,J  Pers.  1.  iv,  Giue  me  ihy  hand,  I  vowe 
myselfe  ihy  friend.  ,      ,   ,^  „ 

absol.  182s  T.  Hook  Sayings  Ser.  11.  Sutherl.  (Colbuin) 
SO  Grace  protested  that  it  [ihe  performance]  was  perfection. 
Mrs.  Chalterton  exclaimed,  and  the  Colonel  vowed. 
b.  /  vow,  used  to  strengthen  an  assertion. 
In  later  use  chiefly  U.S.,  also  in  the  minced  forms  van, 
VoWNE,  and  VuM. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  11.  iv.  18  Our  selues  in  league  of  vowed 
loue  we  knit:..  And  for  my  part  I  vow,  dissembled  not  a 
whit.  1591  Shaks.  Tivo  Gentl.  iv.  iv.  208  Else  by  love, 
I  vow,  I  should  haue  scralch'd  out  your  vnseeing  eyes. 
167s  N.  Lee  Nero  Prol..  A  bloody  falal  Play  you  1  see  to 
night,  I  vow  to  Gad,  'thas  put  me  in  a  fright.  1687  T. 
Brown  Saints  in  Uproar  Wks.  1730  I.  80  You'd  break  a 
man's  sides  with  laughing,  I  vow  and  swear.  1749  Field- 
ing  Tom  Jones  xvii.  ii,  I  vow  I  am  afraid.  1773  Goldsm. 
Stoops  to  Cong,  in,  I  vow,  child,  you  are  vastly  nandsome. 
1790  R.  Tyler  Contrast  II.  ii.  (1887)  39, 1  vow  1  was  glad  to 
take  to  my  heels  and  split  home.  1849  Lowell  Biglo^v  P. 
Ser.  1.  viii.  57,  I  vow  my  hoH  sheer  o'  ihe  spiles  would  n't 
come  nigh  a  V  spot.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  i.  vi,  I  vow 
and  declare  I  am  half  ashamed  of  myself  for  l.-iking  such  an 
iiilciesl  in  you.  1875  I  ennvson  Q.  Mary  in.  v.  93  Robin 
came  behind  me,  Kiss'd  me  well,  1  vow. 

c.  To  make  solemn  assertion  of  (a  feeling  or 
(jiiality). 

1742  Gray  Adversity  24  To  her  again  they  vow  their  Ituth, 
and  are  again  believed.  1816  J.  Wii  son  City  of  Plague  iii. 
i.  187  The  children  of  despair  and  poverty. .Do  passionately 
vow  their  gratitude. 

VCW  (vau),  int.  Sc.  [Prob.  ellipt.  for  /  vow  : 
cf.  Vow  ».2  2  b.]  An  exclamation  used  to  em- 
phasize a  statement.     (See  also  Wow  int.) 

X787  Burns  What  viill  /  do  4  My  only  beast,  1  had  nae 
mae.  And  vow  but  I  was  vogie  !  1814  W.  Nicholson  Poems, 
Annandale  Robin  iii,  Hech  me  1  but  its  lang  since  I  saw 
you.  And  vow  I  ye're  grown  gaudy  and  grand,  a  1870  D. 
Thomson  Musings  (1B81)  117  When  I  saw  that  ye  were 
weel.  Vow,  man,  but  1  was  gled. 

Voward,  obs.  form  of  Vawabd. 

t  Vow-breach..  Obs.  [f.  Vow  sb.  -i-  Breach  sb.'\ 
The  breaking  of  a  vow. 

1647  Fanshawe  ir.  Cuarinis  Pastor  Fido  iv.  vii.  150  It  I 
should  do  1  hal  which  ihe  Salyr  did  advise  me  to,  Aciuslng 
her  of  vow-breach.  1647  J  fr.  Taylor  Lib.  Proph.  xiv.  205 
The  fiist  was  a  punishment  10  Vow-breach  and  Saciiledge. 
1651  —  Sertn.for  Year  11.  xxxii.  342  Murder  on  one  side,  and 
vow-breach  on  the  other.  1700  MRS.  Manley.9««/  Mem. 
(1720)  III.  106  Thy  early  Falsehood;  thy,  till  now,  un- 
practised Sin  of  Vow-bieach  1 

t  VO'W-break.    Obs.  rare.  [Break  i*.]   =prec. 
1646  Shirley  Poems,  Curse  2  Woman,  I  cannot  call  thee 
worse,  For  thy  vow.break,  take  this  curse 

Vo'w-breaker.  [Bkeakeb  sbl\  One  who 
breaks  his  or  her  vow. 

1532  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  611/2  Faithful  aduou. 
tieis,  faithful  vowe  breakers,  faithfuU  theues.  1565  Harding 
Confut.  1.  V.  15  'I'o  reuele  the  tiuth  of  his  gospell  by  Apos- 
tates, vowebreakers,  churchiobbers,  and  such  other.  1681 
Dbvden  Span.  Friar  II.  ii.  Love,  you  know,  Father,  is  a 
great  Vow. maker  ;  but  he's  a  greater  Vow-bieaker  1844 
Mrs.  Browning  'Ihat  DayVu,  1  stand  bythe  rivei— I  think 
of  the  vow — Oh,  calm  as  the  place  is,  vow-bieaker,  be  thou  ! 

So  Vow-'breakinfr  vb/.  sb,  and///,  a. 

1533  Moke  Apol  vi.  Wks.  858/1  The  vndouted  faith  of  the 
whole  calholike  churche  full  fyftene  hundred  yeare  together 
agaynste  these  vowebreakynge  bietbien.  1599  Sandys 
Europx  Spec.  (1632)  97  A  companie  of  base  Rebels  and  vow- 
bieaking  Friers.  1624  Bf.dell  Lett.  x.  124  As  to  his  Vow- 
bieaking  lastly,  if  that  Vow  were  fooli.shly  made. .,  it  was 
iustlybioken.  1646  Fvllkr  WoundedCoi/sc.  {1841)299  Vow. 
bteaking,  though  a  grievous  sin,  is  pardonable  on  un- 
feigned repentance. 

Vowe,  var.  Vowee  Obs. 

VO'Wed  (vaud), ///.  a.     [f.  Vow  zi.l  -i-  -ED  3.] 

1.  Of  persons :  +  a.  Bound  by  religious  vows. 

1532  More  Confut.  Tindale  li.  vi.  Wks.  654/2  A  man  pio- 
fessynge  once  vowed  chastitie,  was  for  all  that  at  hys  lawe- 
full  lybertie  to  wedde  a  vowed  piofessed  nunne.  1565 
Stapleton  tr.  Bedes  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  140  One  of  those 
vowed  virgins  to  God . .  had  her  departing  shewed  vnto  her 
the  same  night  in  a  vision.  xs8x  Allen  Apol.bo  Incestuous 
mariages  of  vowed  persons,  spoile  of  Churches.  _  1631 
Weever  Ane.  Funeral  Mon.  154  One  Isola  Heton  widow. . 
made  sute  to  King  Henry  the  sixth,  that  shee  might  be  an 
Anchoresse,  or  vowed  recluse,  a  1708  T.  Ward  England's 
Reform.  III.  (1710)  55  How  Durst  you  seise  Church-Lands, 
Rob  Priests  and  Poor,  And  turne  the  Vow  d  Religious  out 
of  Door? 

dbsol.  1365  Harding  Confut.  n.  viii.  73  b,  The  vowed  be 
forbidden  mariage  by  expresse  word  of  God. 
b.  Devoted  to  some  service  or  cause. 

1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidnue's  Comm.  308  Neither  hath  there 
chaunced  as  yet  any  suche  controversie  in  the  Counsell,  that 
1  neded  any  suche  addicted  and  vowed  men.  1589  Greene 
Meuiiphon  (Arb.)  82  Seeing  thou  hast  made  a  lape  of  faire 
SameKi,  one  of  her  vowed  Shepheards  is  come.,  to  challenge 
thee  to  single  combale.  1655  Ld.  Norwich  in  Nicholas 
Papers  (Camden)  III.  227  Your  Matle"  all  vowed  and  most 
obedient  subiect  and  seruant.  1823  Scott  Talism.  i,  The 
CtusadeT.,as  a  vowed  champion  of  the  Cross.,  might  have 
preferred  the  latter.  1836  Keble  in  Lyra  Apost.  (1S49)  105 
The  champions  vow'd  of  truth  and  purity. 

f  o.  United  by  vows  ;   betrothed  or  wedded.   Obs. 

IS77  Grange  Golden  Aphrod.  L  iij  b,  I  crane  it  not  for  my 
selfe  but  for  my  vowed  wyfe.  1665  t.Xhv.i.'s.^  Grotius'  Low  C. 
Wars  553  He  was  absolutely  taken  with  one  Gabrielis 
Estraea,  a  Noble  Woman,  but  led  aside  from  the  Embraces 
of  her  vowed  Husband. 

d.  Confirmed  (in  hostility)  by  a  vow  or  solemn 
resolve. 

1583  Melbancke  PhilotiMus  Tiv,  Thy  vowed  enemie 
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Aurelia.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  xii.  ig  The  troubler  of  my 
happie  peace,  And  vowed  foe  of  my  felicitJe.  1633  T,  Staf. 
FORD  Pac.  Hih.  I.  xix.  (1821)  204  He  was  a  vowed  enemy  to 
the  English  Government.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  Lake  v.  v, 
Whence  the  bold  boast  by  which  you  show  Vich-AIpine's 
vow'd  and  mortal  foe? 

te.  transf.  Pertaining  to  a  devotee.  Obsr'^ 

1665  T.  Manlev  Grotius'  Lew  C,  ll^ars  49  Others,  after 
the  old  manner  of  Mourning,  in  a  vowed  Habit,  promise  and 
swear,  Never  to  cut  their  Hair,untill  they  had  revenged  the 
Klood  of  tliose  Noble-men. 

2.  Undertaken  or  performed  in  consequ^ce  of, 
or  under  the  sanction  of,  a  vow. 

153J  [see  I  aj.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  i.  25  Why 
do  they  wery  theniselues  wiih  vowed  pilgrimages  to  visit 
those  images  wheiof  tliey  haue  like  at  home.  i6a6  Donne 
Serm.,  Luke  ii.  zg-jo  (1640)  30  Notliing  that  countenances 
a  vowed  virginity,  to  ttie  dishonour  or  undervaluing  of 
marriage,  x-jix  P.  Metcalfe  Li/e  S.  Winefride  (1917)  7 
S.  Wenefride  ofTer'd  herself  a  Sacrifice,  to  preserve  her 
Vow'd  Virginity,  x^to  Wklton  Svffer,  Son  0/  God  I.  xi. 
280  That  the  Religious  might  not  over-value  themselves  on 
Account  of  their  Vowed  Poverty.  x8i8  SHELLEy  Rosal.  ^ 
Helen  342  That  mother  Whom  to  outlive,  and  cheer,  and 
make  My  wan  eyes  glitter  for  her  sake.  Was  my  vowed 
task. 

+  b.  Solemnly  consecrated  or  dedicated.  Obs. 

1585  Fethehstone  tr.  Calvin  on  Acts  xxiii.  16  Paul 
shoultle  come  out  on  the  morrowe  to  be  slaine,  as  a  vowed 
sacrifice.  1S9T  SiENbER  Virg.  Gnat  603  Curtius.-stifly 
bent  his  vowed  life  to  spill,  c  2630  Milton 5M  Ode  Horace 
13  Me  in  my  vow'd  Picture  the  sacred  wall  declares  t'have 
hung  My  dank  and  dropping  weeds  To  the  stern  God  of 
Sea.  1691  tr.  Eviilianne's  Frauds  Rotn.  Monks  (ed.  3) 
181  These  Vow'd  Pictures  we  generally  find  in  alt  the 
Churches  of  Italy. 

c.  Confirmed  by  a  vow  or  vows ;  solemnly 
promised  or  guaranteed. 

1590  Spenser  /'.  Q.  11.  iv.  i8  Our  selues  in  league  of  vowed 
loue  we  knit.  1603  Shaks.  Mens, /or  M.  v.  l  209  This  is 
the  hand*  which  with  a  vowd  contract  Was  fast  belockt  in 
thine.  1625  K.  Long  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  n.  xv.  m  She 
would  not  suffer  the  memory  oftheir  vowed  love  to  be  blotted 
out  with  absence.  1655  Ld.  Norwich  in  Nidwlas  Papers 
(Camden)  11.259,1  may  without  danger  now  present  my 
humblest  and  all  vowed  duty  to  you.  1697  Drvden  Aineid 
IX.  365  No  fate  my  vow'd  atfection  shall  divide  From  thee, 
heroick  youth  !  1704  J.  I'bapp  Ahra-Muli  v.  i.  2544  Nor 
Fate,  nor  you, can  my  vow'd  Faith  control. 

d.  Solemnly  sworn  or  threatened. 

1590  Spenser  F.Q.  it.vi.  8  Of  his  wayhehadnosouenance, 
Nor  care  of  vow'd  reuenge,  and  cruell  fight.  1697  Drydkn 
/Eneid  v.  1063, 1  sought  with  joy  The  vowed  destruction  of 
ungrateful  Troy.  //■/'<£  xii.  1355  If  thy  vow'd  revenge  pur- 
sue my  death.  x8o8  Scott  Marmion  \.  xxii.  The  vow'd 
revenge  of  Bughtrlg  rude,  May  end  in  worse  than  loss  of 
hood. 

•fVowee.  Obsr^  Also  vowe.  [.^phetic  form 
oi  avowi  AvowE.]     Advocate,  patron. 

c  1380  A/>  Ferumcras  405  Ne  were  it  for  reprcue,  By 
Mahoun.  J^at  ysmy  vowee  (i.r.  vowe],  of  i>yn  heued  y  wolde 
J>ee  reue. 

Vowel  (vQu'el),  sb.  Also  4  wowel  (6  -ell), 
5-7  vowoU(e.  [a.  OF.  vouei  (also  vouyeiy  voy-, 
voieul)  masc.  :— L.  vocaUem  or  vocale^  masc.  and 
neut.  ace.  sing,  of  vocaiis  Vocal  a.  The  later  OF. 
voielUj  mod.F.  voyelle,  Prov.  and  Sp.  vocal,  Pg. 
vogaty  It.  vo€ale  are  fern.,  after  the  L.  sb.  vocaiis^ 

1.  A  sound  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
vocal  cords;  a  letter  or  character  representing 
such  a  sound  (as  a,  e^  i,  etc.). 

'  A  vowel  may  be  defined  as  voice  (voiced  breath)  modified 
by  some  definite  configuration  of  (lie  super-glottal  passages, 
but  without  audible  friction  (which  would  make  it  into  a 
consonant) '  {Sweet  Primer  of  Plwnttics,  ed.  2,  §  52). 
_  c  ijfiASat.  Kildare  iii.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  153  pb  uers  is 
imakid  wel  of  consonans  and  wowel.  C1450  Mankind  ^<^ 
in  Macro  Plays  18  Remembte  my  brokyn  hede  in  l^e  wor- 
schyppe  of  J>e  v.  vowellys.  x^^Cath.Angl.  404/1  A  vow- 
clle,  vocaiis.  1530  Palscr.  Introd.  p.  xv.  They  forme  cer- 
tayne  of  theyr  vowelles  in  theyr  brest.  Ibid.  p.  xvii,  Any 
of  the  fyrst  thre  vowels  A,  E  or  O,  1551 T.  Wilson  Logike 
G  vij  b,  In  these  wordes  there  be  fourc  vowels  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  marked.  1587  Golding  DeMornayxxw.  (1592) 
368  They  drive  tlieir  clauses  to  fall  alike,  they  eschew  nyceiy 
the  meeting  together  of  vowels.  i6xa  Bkinsley  Lud.  Lit.  15 
More  specialty  to  bee  carefull,  for  the  right  pronouncing  the 
fiue  vowels.  1669  Holder  Elem.  Speech  29  In  all  Vowels 
the  passage  of  the  mouth  is  open  and  free,  without  any 
appulse  ofan  Organ  of  Speech  to  another.  1687  Dryden 
Hind  <J-  P.  It.  386  The  sense  is  inti  icate,  'tis  only  clear  What 
vowels  and  whut  consonants  are  there.  1751  Harris 
Hermes  Wks.  (1841)  209  It  is  the  variety  of  configurations 
in  the^e  openings  only,  which  gives  birth  and  origin  to  the 
several  vowels.  17ISJ)  Cook  Voy.  ronnd  World  \.  xix.  (1773) 
228  Their  language  is  soft  and  melodious;  it  abounds  with 
vowels,  and  we  easily  learnt  to  pronounce  it.  1816  Keats 
Epist,  toC.  C.  Clarke  56  Spenserian  vowels  that  elope  with 
ease,  And  float  along  like  birds  o'er  summer  seas.  1867 
Ellis  F.  E.  Pronunc.  i.  lii.  61  Salesbury  does  not  always 
discriminate  the  long  vowel,  though.,  he  occasionally., 
doubles  the  consonant  sign  to  imply  the  brevity  of  the  pre* 
ceding  vowel. 

b.  transf.  z.\\iS.Jig. 

1576  F LEMiSG  Panopl,  Epist.  1^5  This mannerof  profession 
is  no  Vowell  in  your  Alphabet,  is  no  flower  in  your  Garden. 
1577  B.  GooGE  Hcresbaclis  Hrnb.  (1586)  11  Marcus  Varro 
dtvideth  his  husbandry  necessaries  into  three  parts  :  vowels, 
where  he  puts  his  owne  servants  and  such  as  he  hireth  ; 
halfe  vowels,  where  his  working  cattell  be  ;  and  mules.  1657 
Trapp  Comm.  'Job  xxxii.  7  We  use  to  say,  I'hat  at  meetings 
young  men  should  be  Mutes,  and  old  men  Vowels. 

t2.  A  vocable;  a  word,   Obs. 

1578  T.  N.  tr.  Conq.  West  Ind.  (1596)  201  The  Temple  is 
called  Tencallii  that  is  to  say,  Gods  house,  Tentl  signi- 
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fieth  God,  and  Calli  is  a  house,  a  vowel  very  fitte,  if  that 
house  had  bene  of  the  true  God.  1614  T.  White  Martyrd. 
St.  George  C  j,  Nor  of  his  Creed  one  vowell  to  recant.  1648 
Gage  West  Ind.  47  Mexico  is  as  much  as  to  say  a  spring  or 
fountain,  according  to  the  property  of  the  vowell  or  speech. 
3.  attrib,  and  Comb,,  SLSVOwei-ckangey  •'consonant, 
-ending^ -notation  ^  ^ic.  'y  vowel-point,  a  sign  used 
to  indicate  a  vowel  in  certain  alphabets  (esp,  the 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic) ;  also  as  v.,  to  supply 
with  points  in  place  of  vowels.  (Cf.PoiNT  sb.^  3  b 
and  z/.l  3  c.) 

1848  Bagsters  Andlyi.  Heb.  Concordafice  57  The  *  Vowel- 
changes  of  Nouns.    187X  Kennedy  PubUcSch.  Lai.  Gram. 
0  Syllables  may  be  stiengthened  by  vowel-change.  _   1669 
Holder  Elem.  Speech' i\\  This  is  eminently  seen  in  the 
•Vowel  Consonants,  Y,  W.     1881  W.  R.  Smith  Old  Test, 
in  Je~KV.  Ck.  ii.  Notes  393  This  use  of  the  vowel-consonants  is 
found  even  on  the  stone  of  Mesha.     1844  Proc.  Philol.  Soc. 
I.  261  Nouns  of  the  «  declension  often  look  the  nunnation 
in  the  nominative  in  place  of  the  usual  *vowel-ending.    1879 
Sweet  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  456  +  iv.  The  unaccented  (a)  is 
dropped  in  rapid  speech  between  consonants  which  combine 
easily,    especially  between   points   and  *vowellikes.      1888 
—  Hist.  Eng.  Sounds  9  Those  '  vowellike '  or '  liquid  '  voiced 
consonants  which  are  unaccompanied  by  buzz  are  often  also 
syllabic.    x86o  Marsh  Lect.  Eng.  Lang.  (1862)  ^84  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  general  system  of  *vowel-notation.    1764 
Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  419  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that, 
before  the  invention  of  the  "vowel -points,   the   quiescent 
letters  should  have  sometimes  been  suppressed.     1843 /'rtJc'. 
Philol.  Soc.  I.  138  In  fact,  with  a  different  notation,  nearly 
all  the  labour  of  the  vowel-points  might  be  saved.     1893 
Forbes-.VIitchell  ^i'w//«.  <7/.  Mutiny  i-j^  The  Qordoo  in 
the  circular  is  printed  in  the  Persian  character  without  the 
vowel-points.  1845  Browning  Lett.  (1899)  I.  16,  I  could  not 
well  "vowel-point  my  commonplace  lettf;rs  and  syllables  with 
I    a  masoretic  other  sound  and  sense.     1844  R.  Garnett  in 
I    Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  I.  265  The  *vowel-prefix  to  certain  past 
tenses  (Sanscr.  a,  Gr.  e).      x6ao  W.  Folkingham  Brachi- 
j    ^raphy  iv,  In  like  sort  and  position  are  Letters  placed  apart 
i    in  "Vowel   Regions   to   imply   interceding  Vowels.      1838 
!    Guest  Hist,  Eng,  Rhythms  I.  316  The  *vowel-rhime,  or.. 
I    the  assonant  rhime,  was  common  in  the  Romance  of  Oc. 
i    1871  Kennedy  Public  Sclu  Lat.  Gram.  9  §  12  £*  and  Oy 
introduced    into    most    other    languages    as    intermediate 
*vowel-signs,  exist  in  Sanscrit  only  as  diphthongs  arising 
from  /ir,  an.     1812-7  Good  Study  Med.  (1829)  I.  544  The 
glottis.,  forms  all  the  vocal  or  *vowel  sounds.    1875  Whitney 
Li/e  Lang.  iv.  56  The  strange  names  we  give  to  our  vowel- 
sounds.    Ibid.  55  The  consistency  of  our  *  vowel-system. 
Vowel  (vau*el),  V,     [f.  prec] 
fl.  a.  intr.    To   utter   the   vowels   in   singing. 
b.  trans.  To  sing  with  vowel-articulation.    Obs, 
(Cf.  VowELLiNG  vbi,  sb.  I  a.) 

1597  Morlrv /«/rtff/.  Mus.  179  They  ought  tostudiefaowe 
to  vowell  and  sing  cleane.  1646  }A.\s^v.Serm.  Unity  (1647) 
32  As  if  they  [i.e.  the  Psalmsl-.had  been  tuned  through  his 
own  loud  Cymball,  or  had  more  softly  been  sung  and  vow- 
ell'd  to  his  Harpe. 

2.  trans.  To  convert  into  a  vowel ;  to  vocalize. 
1611  CoTGR.,  Vocaliz/t  vowelled,  made  a  vowell. 

3.  To  supply  with  vowels  or  vowel-points. 

1681  H.  More  Exp.  Dan.  Pref.  7  They  did  not  know  how 
to  point  them  or  vowel  them.  1880  Encycl.  Brit,  XI.  797/1 
Some  syllables  never  take  a  vowel  except  for  an  unusual 
form,— the  root  and  the  ordinary  derivatives  never  being 
vowelled. 
+  4.  slang.  To  pay  (a  creditor)  with  an  I  O  U, 
1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  12  p  3  Do  not  talk  to  me,  I  am 
Voweled  by  the  Count,  and  cursedly  out  of  humour.  1760 
FooTE  Minor  \.  i,  They  will  vowel  you,  from  Father  to  Son 
to  the  twentieth  generation.  1796  Grose's  Diet.  Vulgar  T. 
(ed.  3)  S.V.,  A  gamester  who  does  not  immediately  pay  his 
losings,  is  said  to  vowel  the  winner,  by  repeating  tiie  vowels 
I.O.U.  or  perhaps  from  giving  his  note  for  the  money 
according  to  the  Irish  form. 

Vowel,  southern  dial.  var.  Foul  a.,  Fowl  sb. 

Vowelism.  [f.  Vowel  sb.  +  -ism.]  A  system 
of  vowel-sounds;  articulation  in  resi>ect  of  vowels, 

184a  Blaclnv.  Mag.  LII.  71  The  vowelism  of  the  Scotch  is 
not  altoj^ether  pure.  In  some  instances  it  differs,  alike  fiom 
the  classic  A. -Saxon  and  from  the  Icelandic. 

Vowelist.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -1ST.] 

1 1.  One  who  gives  undue  study  to  the  vowel- 
points  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  Obs. 

165s  Spurstowe  Wels  0/ Salvation  158  Vowalists  and 
Letierists  having  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  the  deep 
things  of  God. 

2.  One  who  employs  vowels  for  poetic  effect. 

1890  in  Athenaeum  6  Sept.  334/2  The  Glasgow  Herald 
says  'As  a  repetitionary  vowelist  Mr.  Spratly  is  ^irtuou3 
compared  with  Milton '. 

Vowelize,  v.     [f.  as  prec.  +-IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  modify  or  produce  by  means  of 
vowel-sounds.     Hence  Vowelized  ppl.  a. 

1816  J.  Gilchrist  Philos.  Eiym.  59  The  vowelized  softness 
of  Greek,  Italian,  French,,  .proceeds  from  the  same  cause. 

2.  To  render  vocalic.     In  quot.  absol. 

1867  A.  M.  Bell  Visible  Sp.  87  Then  vowelize  or  expand 
and  tensify  the  configuration  to  remove  the  friction  of  the 
Ireath. 

3.  To  supply  with  vowel-points  or  signs  repre- 
senting vowels. 

1883  American  VI.  314  '  Tom  Brown's  School-Days  *  will 
be  immediately  issued  in  the  easy  reporting  style  (of  short- 
hand), fully  vowelized. 

tVowellage.  Obs.—^  [-age.]     Vowelling. 

i6ao  W.  Folkingham  Brachigrapky  To  Rdr.  A  4  b,  All 
coniunctions  of  Characters  will  be  mecre  Incorporations  sans 
Implication  (^f  Vowellage  or  intrication  of  the  Lecture. 

Vowelled,  ///.  a.  [f.  Vowel  sb.  or  v.  +  -ed.] 
Of  language  or  words  :  Supplied  or  provided  with 


vowels,  esp.  to  an  unusual  extent.  Also  with 
qualifying  term,  as  well-vowelled, 

1662  P1.AYFORD  Skill  Mus.  1.  xi.  (1674)  56  The  Italian  Lan- 
guage is  more  smooth  and  better  vowelled  than  the  English. 
1684  Drvden  To  Earl  0/ Roscommon  17  Pauses,  cadence, 
and  well-vowell'd  Words.  179a  Anna  Seward  Lett,  (1811) 
III.  142  My  own  exquisitely  rich  and  harmonious  language  ; 
the  growing  Latiniiy  of  which  has  already.. rendered  it 
sufficiently  vowelled,  sufficiently  sweet,  copious,  and  sono- 
rous. 1820  Keats  Lamia  11.  200  While  fluent  Greek  a 
vowel'd  under-song  Kept  up.  i860  Farrar  Orig.  Lang.  67 
The  soft  and  vowelled  undersong  of  modern  Italian.  1869 
Meredith  Lett,  19  Dec.  (ipiz)  I.  ig8  Isn't  there  a  scent  of 
damned  hypocrisy  in  ail  this  lisping  and  vowelled  purity  of 
the  Idylls?  1883  Blackiv.  Mag.  Oct.  431/2  By  melodious 
juxtaposition,  by  artful  alliteration,  by  vowelled  breathings 
and  consonantal  crashes  of  harmony. 

b.  Having  vowels  of  a  specified  kind  or  quality. 

1783  J.  Beattie  Diss.  293  The  long-vowelled  emphatick 
syllable,  .and  the  short-vowelled  emphatick  .syllable.  1868 
Geo.  Emot  Sp.  Gipsy  1.  61  As  full  vowelled  words  Are  new 
impregnate  with  the  master's  thought. 

VOwellesS,  a.  [f.  Vowel  .y^.-i-  -less.]  Hav- 
ing no  vowel  or  vowels. 

1870  J.  F.  Smith  FwaitCs  Introd.  Hehr.  Gram.  163  A 
vanishing  o  usually  reappears  in  connexion  with  the  first  of 
the  two  vowtlless  consonants  which  might  arise.  189a 
Bruce  Apologetics  11.  ix.  304  The  Masoretic  Hebrew  text  is 
thus  only  an  approximately  accurate  translation  by  Jewish 
scholars  of  the  vowelless  original. 

Vowelling,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  Vowel  v.  +  -ing  ^.j 

1.  fa.  The  articulation  of  vowels  in  singing.  Obs, 
c  x^oo  Proverbis  in  Aniiq.  Rep.  IV.  4o6Perfite  vowellynge 

of  a  songe,  to  the  eere  is  delectable.  x6aa  Mabbe  tr. 
Aleman's  Guzman  eCAl/.  11.  284  Shee  performed  both  so 
sweetely,  as  well  for  the  ayring  of  her  notes,  as  the  vowell- 
ing of  her  words. 

b.  The  pronunciation  of  vowels  in  speech, 
1879  G.  Macuonald  Sir  Gibbie  xxv,  The  grand  organ  roll 
of  it  [Paradise  Lost]  losing  nothing  in  the  Scotch  voweling. 

2.  The  insertion  of  vowels  or  vowel-signs. 

1617  W.  ScLATER  Exp.  2  Thcss.  (1629)  95  It  is  reported  of 
loab,  that  when  his  Teacher  taught  him  to  corrupt  the  text 
but  in  the  vowelling,  he  slew  him  without  ransome.  1870 
Athenaeum  n  June  785/1  Our  E.  V.,  following  the  vowell- 
ing assigned  to  the  Hebrew  by  the  Rabbins,  renders  them 
'forever'.  1880  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  797/1  The  vowelling  of 
Greek  and  Latin  proper  names  shews  that  the  vagueness  of 
the  vowels  was  not  absolute. 

Vowellish,  a.  rare-^.  [f.  Vowel  sb."]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  vowel. 

1636  B.  ToNSON  Eng.  Gram.  i.  tii.  (164c)  40  The  pviwer  [of 
the  Tetter  W]  isalwayes  Vowellish,  even  where  it  leades  the 
Vowel!  in  any  Syllabe. 

Vowelly,  a.  [f.  Vowel  sb.  +  -y  1.]  Having 
many  vowels  ;  characterized  by  vowels. 

171a  Mrs.  Centlivre  Perplexed  Lovers  v.  i,  Sir  Rog. 
This  Italian  is  very  vowelly,  it  runs  much  upon  the  o  me. 
thinks.  1841  DTsRAELi  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  97  The  North- 
men, in  the  shock  of  their  hard,  redundant  consonants,  lost 
the  vowelly  confluence.  1883  Advance  (Chicago)  6  Dec, 
In  their  soft,  vowely  tongue. 

Vower*  (vau-3j).  [f.  Vow  tf. +  -er1.]  One 
who  makes  a  vow,  or  has  taken  vows. 

1546  Bale  Eng.  Votaries  i.  13  He  ..  called  vnto  his 
Apostlesbip*  not  wyueless  vowers,  but  marryed  men.  1360 
Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm,  125  As  touching  monasticall 
vowes,..it  might  be  obteined  of  the  byshop,  that  none  should 
be  taken  in  yong,  and  before  the  vowers  were  of  rype  yeares. 
1509  Sandys  Europse  Spec.  (1632)  136  From  whom  also  as 
being  too  rich  for  vowers  of  poverty,  he  tooke  away  at  one 
clap  above  tenne  thousand  Crownes  rent.  01638  Mede 
Wks.  (1672)  179  This  extent  of  the  Vow  is  beyond  the  intent 
of  the  Vower.  i6ox  tr.  Emilianne's  Frauds  Rom.  Monks 
(ed.  3)  407  Of  all  these  Vowers  of  Chastity  there  are  but  a 
very  few,  and  may  be,  none  at  all  that  observe  it.  1848 
Dickens  Z>('///^0'xxtx,  Youthful  vowers  of  eternal  constancy. 
J887  H.  S.  Bowden  tr.  Hettinger's  Dante  306  note,  The 
vower  can  only  change  the  matter  of  his  vow  to  some 
gieater  offering  to  God's  honour. 

tV0W*er  ^.  Obs.-"^  In  5  iV.  wowar.  [Cf.  Vow 
v.'^  and  AvoURE  sb,^'\     A  guardian,  patron. 

c  1470  Henry  Wallace  vii.  124  Saynct  Andrew  was,  gaiff 
the  that  suerdin  hand  ;  Off  Sanctis  he  is  wowar  off  Scotland. 

t  Vower  3.  Obs,—^  [Aphetic  f.  flVt'tfw/'i?  Devoir 
sb."]     Devoir,  duty. 

la  1500  Chester  PI,  (Shaks.  Soc.)  II.  145  When  the[yl  had 
done  their  vower  [v.r,  devour]  A  beasle  shoulde  come  of 
greate  power. 

Vowerer,  variant  of  Vourer  Obs. 

Voweson,  variant  of  VowsoN  Obs. 

VoweSS  (vau'es).  Now  Jiist.  or  arck.  Also 
6  voiease,  woys(s)o,  vowes,  wowes  ;  6-7  vow- 
esse.     [Cf.  Vower  1  and  -ess.] 

1.  A  woman,  esp.  a  widow,  who  has  taken  a  vow 
of  chastity  for  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

1506  Lincoln  Wiils\ign^)  I.  44,  I  Jane  Harby  of  Lincoln, 
Wowes,  mak  my  testament,  [etc.].  1513  Nottingham  Rec. 
III.  453  Agnes  Mellars,  wydowe  and  vowesse.  1546  Bale 
Eng.  Votaries  I.  13  And  at  hys  departure  in  the  mornynge, 
he  neyther  commaunded  Peter  to  breake  vp  howsholde,  nor 
yet  to  forsake  hys  wyfe  and  make  her  a  vowesse.  1865 
Test.  Ebor,  (Surtees)  III.  312  A  lady,  after  her  husband's 
death,  was  allowed  to  take  the  vow  of  chastity,  and  she  was 
then  called  a  vowess.  187S  Henderson  Liber  Ponti/icalis 
Chr.  Bainbridge  Pref.  p.  xl,  At  the  Benedictio  Vidux,  the 
Vowess  in  a  blue  dress  with  white  hood.. is  kneeling  before 
the  Bishop. 

2.  A  woman  who  makes  a  vow  of  devotion  to  a 
religious  life;  a  nun. 

1533  More  Answ.  Poysoned  Bk.  Wks.  io6o/i  Some  vow- 
esses  peraduenture  ther  are,  which  as  yet  neuer  intend  to 
breake  their  vow,     1553  Becon  Reliques  Rome  (1563)  37  b, 
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VOWQARD. 

A  CCTtayne  vowesse  or  professed  nunne.     1587  Holinshed   | 
Ckroit.  III.  loSo/a  Vpon  which  toome  there  Uie  a  stone 
image  of  Edith  in  the  habit  of  a  vowesse  holding  a  hart  in 
hir  nght  hand.    1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vli.  vii.  227  She 
abandoned  her  Regencie,  and  built  a  house  of  deuotion  in 
the  He  of  Shepey,  wherein  hcrselfe  became  a  Vowesse.  169s 
Kensett  Par.  A  nlic).  ix.  660  A  rich  Tomb . .  with  her  image 
thereon,  in  the  habit  of  a  Vowess  Crown'd. 
t  Vowgard.   Obs.~^  (Meaning  obscure.) 
c  1460  TmmuUy  Myst.  xxx.  580  Now  is  all  in  oureward, 
youre  yeres  ar  ron,  It  is  commen  in  vowgard  youre  dame 
malison,  To  bynde  it 
Vowght,  obs.  variant  of  Vault  sbA 
Vowing  (vau-ii)) ,  vbl.  sb.     [f.  Vow  v.  +  -ing  1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  in  various  senses. 

m  1300  Cursipr  if.  10692  t>ebiscop..did  [jamsembled  be,  O 
bis  vouing  Iv.r.  vowing]  of  chastite  For  to  ask  o  l>aim  sum 
rede.  iSSo  Bale  A/o/.  i  36  Where  as  he  calleth  geldynge  or 
makynge  chast  for  the  kyngdome  of  heauen,  a  voweynge  of 
the  single  lyfe,  whych  Christ  neuer  ment.  1594  Carew  Tassa 
(i88t)  It  That  holy  Pilgrims  farre  from  dread  of  way  That 
great  Tombe  might  adore,  and  vowings  pay.  i78aj.  BR0\^^^ 
View  Nat.  \  Re-L'ealtd  Relig.  vi.  iii.  §  9  (1796)  ,505  Vowing 
is  the  making  a  solemn  promise  to  God,  in  which  we  bind 
ourselves  to  do  or  forbear  somewhat  for  the  promoting  his 
glory.  1844  Mrs.  Browning  mail's  Rcguirem.  ii.  Love  me 
with  thine  open  youth  In  its  frank  surrender;  With  the 
vowing  of  thy  mouth  With  its  silence  tender.  i886CoRiiErT 
Fall  o/Asgard  1 1.  77  The  drinking  went  forward  again,  and 
great  was  the  vowing  and  boasting  as  the  night  went  on. 

Vowis,  obs.  Sc.  pi.  of  Wolf. 

Vow-less,  a.  [f-  Vow  sb.  +  -LESS.]  Not 
bound  by  a  vow  or  vows. 

l6»o  Bp.  Hall  Hon.  Marr.  Clergy  1.  xvii.  Wks.  (1628)  757 
Hee  hath  done  with  their  owne  vowes,  and  now  descends 
to  vs.  Whom  hee  confesses  vowlesse. 

+  Vowly,  southern  dial.  f.  Foolly  adv.  5. 

1633  B.  JoNsoN  Tnlt  Tub\.  ii,  And  the  Tame  dayo'  the 
moncth,  as  this  Zin  Valentine,  Or  I  am  vowly  deceiv'd. 

Vowne,  altered  f.  Vow  i».2  3  b.  rare-^. 

1785  Mass.  Spy  13  Oct.  (Thornton),  Ye  yanking  lads  of  our 
town,  ye  Are  biave  fellows  all,  I  vowne. 

Vowre,  sonth-westem  dial,  variant  of  Four. 

tVoWSOn.  Obs.  Forms:  3-4  voweson,  5-6 
Touson  (5  vovirson,  -sone,  wouson),  6  vowson. 
[Aphetic  f.  avow{e)son  Advowson.]  Advowson, 
patronage. 

1197  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  9678  Juf  bituene  tueie  lewedemen 
were  enistiiuing..As  "or  voweson  of  churche  we))er  ssolde 
J>e  churche  ?iue.  1414  PastonLett.  I.  18  A  sute  that  he 
made  ageyn  the  seyd  piiour  of  a  voweson  of  the  chyrche  of 
Sprouston.  I4i«  in  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  74  pe  Maner  Enwarle 
in  Deuen,  with  be  voursone  of  i>e  chirche,  And . .  |)e  maner 
of  Thoincoffyn  in  Somerset,  with  )k  vourson  of  )«  church. 
1464  Rolls  o/Parlt,  V.  520/2  Londcs,  Tenementes,  Rentes 
and  Wousons  of  Chirches.  iJSoT.  Lever  Sertii.  (Arb.)  115 
Not  able. .to  barcke  agaynste  pluralytyes,  improperacions, 
hying  of  vousons,  nor  against  anye  euyll  abuse  of  the 
cleargies  lyuynges.  iS«o  Daus  tr.  Sleidanes  Comm.  156  An 
other  euill  vse  is  to  geue  out  vousons  of  benefices,  as  it  were 
in  areueition.  1570  Abp.  Parker  Corr.  (Parker  Soc)  361, 
1  was  informed  that  this  Rycall  was  granted  in  vowson  to 
one  Mi.  Hamond  of  Yorkshire. 

Vov(r8yng:  see  Vousing  Obs.  Vowt,  var. 
VuLT  Obs.  Vowt(e,  obs.  varr.  Vaolt  sb.^  and  v.^ 
Vowtre,  obs.  f.  Vulture. 

t  Vowtre.  Obs.  rare.  [Aphetic  f.  avowtre  :  see 
AiJULTEBY.]  Adultery.  Also  t  Vowtre  v.  inir., 
to  commit  adultery,  f  Vowtriere,  an  adulteress. 
fVowtry,  adultery.    Obs. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  21  And  al  o))er  lawis  t>at  semen  to  sey, 
|iat  man  how  to  curse  for  crime  of  *vowtre,  beft,  &  swilk 
o)>er.  Ibid.  87  Pey  kepe  noiber  clene  lif,  ne  wedding,  but. . 
•vowtrand,  or  doing  a-vowtri.  a  1400-50  Alexander  ^i-^,^ 
To  Venus  fe  'vowtriere  may  no}t  ells  a-vaile.  c  1450  Mirk's 
Festial  Ti  Synne  of  lechery  and  of  'vowtrye.  Ihid.  201,  I 
haue  made  mony  on  to  sle  men,  and  forto  syn  yn  lechery 
and  yn  vowtry, 

Vowtur,  obs.  form  of  Vu*-ture. 

II  Vox  (v^ks).     [L.  vox  (pi.  voces),  voice.] 

1.  Vox  populi,  the  voice  of  the  people ;  expressed 
general  opinion ;  common  talk  or  rumour. 

The  Latm  maxim  Wox  Mult  vox  Dei  '  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God  ,  is  freq.  cited  or  alluded  to  in 
English  works  from  the  15th  cent,  onwards. 

a  1550  in  Skeltoii's  Wks.  (1843)  H.  409/1  A  wondcifuU  sorle 
of  selles,  That  vox  populi  telles.  Of  those  bottomlesse  welles. 
1570  R.  Constable  in  Sadler's  St.  Papers  (1809)  U.  388, 
I  hard  vox  populi  that  the  lord  regent  would  not,  for  his 
owne  honor, .  .deliver  thearls.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's 
Mor.  IX.  787  No  publicke  fame,  nor  vox  popli  Was  ever 
knowen  in  vaine  to  die.  1671  E.  Howard  Six  Days  Ad- 
venture Pief.  A  4  There  being  nothing  more  unstable  or 
erroneous  than  vox  populi  in  point  of  plays.  1774  {titled 
Vox  populi,  or  Old  England's  Glory  a  Destruction  in  1774. 

iSaa  Galt  Sir  a.  Wylie  xcv'i,'  O, justawheen  havers!' 

replied  Bell— 'causey  talk— Vox  populi  I'  1867  E.  FiTZ- 
Gerald  Lett.  (1889)  I.  308  Well,  but  I  believe  in  the  Vox 
Populi  of  two  hundred  Years  :  still  more  01'  two  thousand. 

2.  Vox  angelica,  vox  humana  (or  \  humane), 
varieties  of  organ-stops  imitative  of  vocal  sounds. 
Also  attrib. 

017x6  Tudwav  in  Burney  Hist.  Music  (1776)  IV.  355 
These  [stops]  were  the  Vox-humane, , .  with  some  others 
I  may  have  forgot.  1776  Burney  Hist.  Music  IV.  147  Of 
pipes  thus  constructed  are  composed  the  stops  called  the 
Vox-bumana,  Regal,  ..and  many  others.  iSsaSEiDELOrfin 
21  In  the  seventeenth  centuryseyer.nl  registers  were.. in- 
setted, among  which  we  may  mention  the  vox  humana,  and 
the  vox  angelica.  j88s  Vox  Humana  3  The  effect  of  the 
Vox  Humana  stop.. is  to  make  the  organ  sound  likeachoir 
of  human  voices. 
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Vox,  south-western  dial.  var.  Fox  sb. ;  obs.  Sc. 
var.  Voice  sb. ;  obs.  Sc.  pa.  t.  Wax  v. 

Voyage  (voi-ed^),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  3-4  veage,  6 
Sc.  weage  (virevrage,  weavage),  7  Sc.  veadge  ;  3 
veiage,  3-4,  6  voyage  (6  Sc.  wey-) ;  4-6  vaiage, 
5,  6  Sc,  vayage,  5-6  Sc.  wayag(e ;  5  (9  din/.) 
vage, 5  vaig,  8-9  north.,  9  Sc.  vaige,  9 dial,  vayge, 
Sc.  vae(d)ge.  /3.  4-8  (9  dial.)  viage  (5  uiage, 
viagge,6viadge,viegde),  4-6  vyage  (4uyage) ; 
5  .SV.  wiage,  5-6  wyage.  7.  5-7  voiage  (6  voi- 
adge,  7  voige),  5-  voyage  (6  voyaige,  7  -adge) ; 
Sc.  s  -woyage,  6  wo(v)age,  7  woag.  [a.  AF.  and 
OF.  veage,  veiage,  vayage,  and  voiage,  -aige,  voage, 
vonaige  (F.  voyage),  =  Ptov.  vialge,  Up.  viage,  I'g. 
viagem.  It.  viaggio:—L.  viaticum  provision  for  a 
journey,  Viaticum.] 

1.  An  act  of  travelling  (t  or  transit),  a  journey 
(t  or  passage),  by  which  one  goes  from  one  place 
to  another  (esp.  at  a  considerable  distance). 

a.  In  the  phrases  to  take  or  make  (a,  the,  or 
one's)  voyage.    Now  rare. 

In  early  use  including  travel  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land ;  for 
quotations  in  which  the  nautical  sense  is  clear  see  3  b. 

(n)  1197  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  4920+85  Cadwal  in  Yrlonde  ys 
ost^arkede  vaste  &vorJ»  toward  |>ys  lond  )?e  veage  nome.  1375 
Barbour  Bruce  xiv.  117  He  his  viage  soyne  hastane.  And 
straucht  toward  the  plas  is  gane.  1390  Gower  Con/.  II.  8 
He  hath  himself  conformed.  .To  schape  and  take  the  viage 
Homward.  c  I4i»  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  1262  Seint 
Ambroses  legende  seith,  how  he  Ones  to  Rome-ward  took 
his  viage.  c  1440  Cenerydes  226  Now  to  this  lady  lete  vs 
turne  ageyn,  Whiche  to  Surry  hath  take  hir  viage.  1564 
HAWARDtr.  Eutropius  iv.  41  The  consuls  toke  then  their 
viage  to  invade  Carthage,  a  J575  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist. 
(Camden,  No.  36)  43  Thei.  .toke  their  viage  toward  Rome, 
destroying  all  thinges  on  everie  side.  1584  B.  R.  tr.  Hero- 
dotus 11.  76  b.  We  must  take  our  voyage  on  foote  the  space 
of  forty  dayes  by  the  waters  side.  1647  Hexham  i,  To  take 
a  Viage,  reysen.  t.     ,    ,,      , 

(h)  1303  R.  Brunne  Hand!.  Synne  3746  To  belle  pou 
m.ikyst  by  vyage.  i;i3iS  Metr.  Horn.  54,  I  mac  mivaia^e, 
'I'il  sain  Jam  in  pilgrimage,  c  1400  Maunuev.  (Roxb.)  xxxiv. 
152  It  schuld  be  a  lang  tyme  are  bat  vaiage  ware  made. 
1484  Caxton  Fables  0/  Auiau  viii.  To  make  better  theyr 
vyage  they  were  sworne  ecbe  one  to  the  other  that  none  of 
them  bothe  should  leue  other.  1550  Coverdale  .S>/r.  Pcrle 
x.vix.  (1588)  291  A  marchant  man  maketh  far  viagesand  great 
iourneis..for  worldly  and  transitory  ^ain.  lyjgPoor  Knt.s 
Pal.  Priv.  Pleas.  (Roxb.)  B  iij,  This  is  shee..whom  once 
within  the  Lake,  I'shcwed  vnto  Robinson,  as  our  viage  wee 
did  make.  1584  Warner  Alb.  Eug.  11.  vii.  (1592)  27  And 
Hercules  to  Calidon  a  Dismall  viage  makes,  i860  R.  Noel 
Vac.  Tour  467  A  voyage  I  made  by  a  very  un&equented 
path  from  Ccesarea  to  Nazareth. 

b.  In  other  contexts.    Now  rare. 

o.  c  1400  Ywaine  *  Caw.  532  Swith,  he  sayd,  wendes 
with  me.  Whoso  wil  that  wonder  sc.Thar  was  none 
so  litel  page  That  he  ne  was  fayn  of  that  vayage.  1560 
Rolland  Seven  Sages  12  To  Romes  Court  the  way  thay 
held  on  richt.  Thii  seuin  Maistcrs  Ihair  veyage  passing  on 
[etc.].  a  1585  MoNTGOMERiE  Cherry  f/  Slae()2$  (Lamg  MS.), 
Bot  fra  we  gett  our  wayage  win,  tliay  sail  nocht  than  the 
cherrie  cun.  187S  [W.  Alexander]  Sk.  Life  Ain  Folk  195 
Mains  of  Puddleweal  sent  his  carts  on  a  weekly  '  vaege  '  to 
the  buigh  of  Inneiebrie  to  fetch  his  supplies  of  lime. 

p.  1338  R.  BiiUNNEC/iroM.  (iSio)  90  Hewentbat  viage  To 
William  be  rede  kyng,  ber  he  was  in  Wales,  c  1386  Chaucer 
Prol.  792  That  ech  of  yow  to  shorte  with  oureweye  In  this 
viage  shal  telle  tales  tweye.  cxaoPilgr.  i'(i7c/if  (Caxton)  11. 
xli.  (1859)  46  Theyr  iourney  was  foully  adetermyncd  and  theyr 
vyage  endyd.  <ri440  Gesta  Rom,  xxxvi.  140  (Harj.  MS.), 
He  thowte  to  visite  be  holy  londe,..and  he  ordeynid  \ier<t- 
fore  and  made  al  thinge  redy  for  his  viage.  1474  Caxton 
Chesse  III.  iv.  (1883)  108  Hit  isa  fowle  thynge..whan  a  man 
is  at  ende  of  his  louiney  for  to  lengthe  his  viage.  1533  Bkl- 
lenden  Livy  (S.T.S.)  I.  80  Latumo  and  his  wiffe  Tanaquill 
war  passand  in  ane  chariot,  with  bar  gudis  tursit  with  bame 
in ^are  viage.  issa  T.  Barnabe in  Ellis  Orig, Lett.  Ser.  11.  II. 
197  As  for  the  lealme  of  France  besyde,  I  ought  to  kiiowe  yt, 
for  I  have  ben  xxviijviages  in  France  in  poste  for  the  Kings 
Majestic.  1591  Savile  Tacitus,  Hist.  I.  xxiii.  14  It  seemed 
sore  to  trot  al  afoote  ouer  the  Pyrenees  and  Alpes,  and  huge 
long  viages  at  smal  ease  in  their  armour,  a  167a  Wood  Life 
(1848)  85  note,  I  humbly  desire  your  H.  to  thinke  that  the 
ocasion  of  my  stay  hear  is  nott  for  any  dislike  of  the  viage. 

•j.  1517  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  I.  204,  I  have  declared 
unto  Your  Grace  the  successes  of  al  such  thinges,  as  have 
chaunced  in  my  voyage.  1585 T.  Washington  tr.A'rV/io/oj'y 
Voy.  I.  i,  [It  was  resolved]  tiiat  for  the  more  surelie  of  his 
voyage,  he  shoulde  returne  by  Sea.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I. 
133  For  as  much  as. .the  travellers  are  forced  to  rest  all  the 
day  long,  therefore  twelve  dales  aie  set  down  for  the  whole 
voiage  betweene  Coptus  and  Berenice.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt. 
Brit.  VII.  ii.  285/1  Such  as  hauing  vowed  their  voiage  and 
seiuice  for  lerusalem,  wore  continually  vpon  their  backes  a 
red  Crosse.  1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  E.xemp.  111.  xv.  32  Jesus 
took  an  Account  of  the  first  legation  and  voyage  of  his 
Apostles.  1673  Ray  Jouru.  Low  C.  147  Upon  the  moun- 
tains we  passed  over  this  voyage,  we  found  a  great  number 
of  plants  we  had  not  before  met  with.  1745  PococK  E  Descr. 
East  II.  loi  The  pasha  was  lately  returned  from  his  voyage 
towaids  Mecca.  1808  Pike  Sources  Mississ.  11. 178,  I  con. 
ceive  that  to  be  beneath  the  serious  consideration  of  a  man 
on  a  voyage  of  such  a  nature.  l8a5  W.  Cobbett  Rur. 
Rides  (1885I  II.  50  The  utmost  extent  of  her  voyages  [from 
home]  had  been  about  two  and  a  half  miles.  1856  Kane 
Arct.  Exp.  II.  ii.  28,  I  was  just  beginning  to  hope  for  an 
easy  voyage,  when  Toodia  and  the  Big  Yellow  gave  way 
nearly  together.     1887-  in  dial,  glossaries  (Chesh.,  Lanes.). 

trans/.  1594  Carew  Huartefs  Exitm.  Wits  iv.  (1596)  38 
If  Galen  had  considered  the  demeanure  and  voiages  of  the 
ant . .  he  would  haue  taken  astonishment  to  see  a  bea^t  so 
little  endewed  with  sogteat  sagenesse. 

f  c.  A  pilgrimage.   Obs. 


VOYAGE. 

1456  Sir  G.  Have  Z,a!t>/Jr««(S.T.S.)238  Men  that  makis 
vowis  of  vaicis  for  the  lufe  of  God.    c  1480  Caxton  Sonnes 
0/  Aymon  vii.  155  How  the  kynge  Charlemagne  made  a 
vyage  to  saynte  lames  in  Galice.     1518  H.  Watson  Hist. 
Oliver  of  Castile  (Roxb.)  P  4  He  came  towarde  y«  kynge 
and  sayd  to  hym  that  he  dyde  owe  a  vyage  to  Saynt  laines, 
and  that  he  muste  nedes  do  it  withouten  ony  companye. 
fd.  Without  article  :  Travel,  travelling.  Obs. 
i6a6  Bacon  New  Atl.  (1650)  11  All  Nations  have  Enter, 
knowledge  of  one  another,  by  Voyage  into  Forjaigne  Parts, 
or  by  Strangers  that  come  to  them. 
f  2.  \  journey  or  expedition  nnderlaken  with  a 
military  purpose  ;  a  warlike  enterprise  or  under- 
taking ;   a  march  against  an  enemy.  Obs. 

a.  1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  4509  po  was  be  king  arbure  vol 
of  sorwe  &  sore . .  pe  veage  toward  Rome  he  bileuede  vor  bis 
cheance.  Ibid.  8079  Sulue  wimmen  ne  bileuede  bat  hii  ne 
wende  buder  vaste,  Ne  5ong  folc  bei  hii  f'lil'=  "'^i^i  1"=  ""i'' 
be  veage[  =  crusade]  ilaste.  i^i-xPiumptou  Corr.  (Camden) 
102  Vl  is  so  that  the  Kings  grace  hath  appoynted  my  lord  to 
wayt  upon  his  grace,  now  at  this  his  noble  vage  into  France. 
1533  Bellenden  Livy  11.  xxi.  (S.T.S.)  1. 215  pai..bad  bame 
pas  fordwart . .  with  gude  werde,  bat  be  end  of  bare  vayage 
mycht  be  respondent  to  bare  bcgynnyng.  1596  Dalrymple 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  337  Cardinal /Egedie  is  sent  frome 
Pape  Honorie  to  Scotland,  Legat,  to  require  a  gret  soume 
of  money.,  to  helpe  the  veyage  to  Hierusalem. 

3.  13..  K.  Alls.  5075  (Laud  MS.),  A  morowe  be  kyng  & 
his  baronage  Wenten  forb  in  her  viage.  1338  R.  Brunne 
Cliroii.  (1810)  315  To  Scotland  now  he  fondes  to  redy  his 
viage,  With  bntii  bousand  Walsh  redy  at  his  banere.  137s 
Barbour  Bruce  v.  307  His  spek  discomfort  thame  all  sua, 
I  bat  thai  had  left  haiU  that  viage,  Na  war  a  knycht  of  gret 
corage.  i4a»  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  204  Al  this 
forsaydyn  hostynges,  viages,  and  trauaill  done  and  fuhllid 
weryn  in  lytill  more  space  than  ihre  Monthes.  a  1450  Knt. 
dela  J'oursi  It  happed  that. .the  squier  comefioma  uiage 
that  he  hadde  ben  atte.  147S  Bk.Noblesse  (Roxb.)  17  [He] 
had  a  gret  discomfiture  at  the  bataile  of  Agincourt.  at  his 
first  viage.  a  1513  Fabvan  Clirou.  vl.  civ.  (i8n)  143  Longe 
it  were  to  tell  allthe  circumstaunce  of  this  vyage,  &  victory  es 
of  the  same.  1556  Citron.  Grey  Friars  (Camden)  23  Thys 
yere  the  kynge  made  a  grete  army  into  Scotland  by  hys 
brother  the  duke  of  Glocester,  in  the  wycbe  viage  he  wane 
Barwike.  1590  L.  Llovd  Dial  Dates  Oct.  31  Mar.  Scotus 
saith  that  he  was  slaine  in  his  viage  against  the  Parlhians. 

V.  1513  Ld.  Bernkrs  Froiss.  I.  xv.  15  The  kj-ng  sent.. a 
great  ambassade  to  syr  lohn  of  Heynaulte,  praying  hym. .to 
kepe  company  with  hym  in  his  voiage  agaynste  the  Scottis. 
IS49  Coiiipl.  .•icotl.  Ep.  4  The  longinquiteof  his  martial  voy- 
aige, ande  the  grite  forse  of  the  oriental  pepil.  1584  B.  R. 
Ir.  Herodotus  11.  97  b,  Sesostris  dying,,  .hys  sonne..vnder- 
tooke  no  voyage  of  warre,  but  remayned  quiet  in  his  king- 
dome.  1609  Dekker  GulCs  Iloru-bk.  D4,  If  you  be  a 
souldier,  taike  how  often  you  haue  beene  in  action:  as  the 
Portingale  voyage,  Cales  voiage,  the  Hand  voiage.  16x3-8 
Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  193  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon . .  was  the  first  that  offered  vp  bimselfe  to  this  !•  amous 
Voyage.  1650  Fuller  Pisgah  11.  x.  235  The  Simeoniles 
second  voyage  against  the  Amalekites  in  Mount  Seir. 
t  b.  In  the  phr.  to  make  (or  cb)  a  voyage.  Obs. 
1387  Trevisa  Higdeu  (Rolls)  I.  89  Miihiidates..helde  be 
kyngdom  bre  and  fourty  jere,  in  pe  whiche  tyme  he  dedc 
many  viage,  and  many  faire  victories  hadde.  c  1470  Henry 
Wallace  ui.  ii8The  knycht  Fenweik  conwoide  the  cary. 
age;  He  had  on  Scottis  maid  mony  schrewide  wiage.  1546 
Supplic.  Poore  Commons  (E.E.T.S.)  76  Achabe  kyng  of 
Israel,  when  he  intended  to  make  a  viage,  and  to  take  by 
force  the  country. .of  Ramoth  Giliade.  1598  Drayton 
Heroical  Ep.  Notes  (1599)  25  In  the  great  voyage  Edwaid 
the  second  made  against  the  Scots,  at  the  battell  at  Striue- 
ling  [etc.).  1686  Voy.  Emp.  China  in  Misc. Cur.  (1708)  III. 
179  l  he  Emperour  of  China  made  a  Voyage  into  Eastern 
Tartary,  in  the  beginning  of  this  Year  1682. 

t  O-    Voyage  royal,  an  expedition  undertaken  by 
a  king  in  person.   Obs. 

IU4  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  (1574)  20  When  the  king 
maketh  a  voyage  roial  in  to  Scotland  for  to  subdue  y"  Scots. 
<iiS48  Hall  Chron.,  Ediv.  IV,  2^8  Euen  now  his  [Ed- 
ward IV'sl  Feuer  tercian,  of  the  whiche  he  had  languished 
sore,  sithe  his  voyage  royall  into  Fraunce,  was  sodainly 
turned  into  avncurable  quartain.  1601  R.Johnson  Kitigd. 
ffComnivi.  (1603)157  More  to  be  dreaded  for  their.. furious 
incursions,  then. .that  they  are  able  to  raise,  or  undertake 
any  voiage  royal.  i6ia  Davies  Why  Ireland,  etc.  44  For 
his  \sc.  Richard  II's]  first  voyage  in  the  eighteenth  yeare 
ofhisiaigne  (which  was  indeed  a  Voyage-Royall  was  made 
vpon  another  motiue.  x6ga {.title).  The  Royal  Voyage;  or, 
the  Irish  Expedition. 
1 3.  An  enterprise,  undertaking,  or  adveriture  of 
a  private  character  (in  early  use  implying  the 
making  of  a  journey).   Obs. 

13. .  Caw.  f;  Gr.  Knt.  535  pen  benkkez  Gawan  ful  sone, 
OfTiis  anions  uy.-ige.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  111.  732  Ek 
diane  I  the  biseke  That  this  vialge  be  nat  to  the  loth.  1390 
GowER  Coiif.  1.  353  This  worlhi  kniht  of  his  corage  Hath 
undertake  the  viage.  1411-20  Lydc.  Chron.  Troy  I.  2511, 
I  am  meved  of  pile, . .  bat  5e  of  volunte . .  List  take  on  ;ow  bis 
merveillous  viage.  c  1489  Caxton  Blaiichardyn  lii.  198 
Madame,  yf  your  wyll  be,  I  shall  gladli  tak  this  vyage  in 
hande,  and  I  shall  neuer  rest  noo  where  tyl  that  I  haue 
founde  blancbardyn.  1S67  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  iv.  59  Sum 
vncouth  vaiage  I  purpoisit  prepaie,  Bot  not  sa  vncoulh  as 
was  preparit  for  me.  JS79  Twyne  Phis.  agst.  fortune  11. 
Ixxxiii.  266  b,  Takyng  in  hand  an  easie  viage  towardes  thine 
ende.  ij^  Shaks.  Merry  W.  11.  i.  185  If  hee  should  intend 
this  voyage  toward  my  wife,  I  would  turne  her  loose  to  him. 
i6n  MiDDLETON  &  Dekker  Roariug  Girl  III.  1,  I  'hinke 
I  fight  with  a  familiar,  or  the  Ghost  of  a  fencer,  Sh  has 
wounded  me  gallantly,  call  you  this  a  lelcherous  viage  ? 
t  b.  In  the  phr.  to  do  (ov  make)  a  voyage.  Obs. 
C1374  Chaucer  Troylus  11.  75  He.. caste  and  knew  in 
gooile  plyte  was  be  moone  To  doon  viage  and  take  his  way 
ful  sone  Vnto  his  neces  paleys  ther  bysyde.  c  1380  Sir 
Ferumb.  804  Y  for-bed  hem.  .fro  benne  bay  ne  scholde  go. 
Or  ich  hadde  sum  viage  done  &  til  hem  come  ageyn.  1387-8 
T.  UsK  Test.  Love  i.  v.  (Skeat)  I.  84  If  thou  drede  suche 
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jangleres,  thy  viage  to  make,  understand  wel  [etc.]-  1611 
Shaks.  Cymb.  i.  iv.  169  If  you  make  your  voyage  vpon  her, 
and  giue  me  directly  to  vnderstand,  you  haue  preuayi'dj 
I  am  no  further  your  Enemy, 

4.  A  journey  by  sen  or  water  from  one  place  to 
another  (usually  to  some  distant  place  or  country)  ; 
a  course  or  spell  of  sailing  or  navigation,  spec,  one 
in  which  a  return  is  made  to  tbe  starting-point ;  a 
cruise. 

Arising  from  contextual  use?  of  senses  i  and  2,  and  clearly 
separable  from  iliese  only  aftei  ilie  ME.  period.  For  the 
phr.  \bon{e^  boun^  boon  voyage  see  Boon  a,  2. 

a.  c  1310  St.  Brendan  152  in  S.  Eng.  Le^.  I.  224 '  Wendc^ 
forJ>a-godes  name:  J>at  J>isveyage  were  ido  !'  Seint  Bren- 
dan  &  his  bret>eren  to  schtpe  wende  anon.  1555  Sc.  Acts 
Afaty  {1814)  11.495/1  That  nanc.cary  ony  viciuallis  tal- 
loun  or  fiesche  . .  except  samekiU  at  salbe  thair  necessare 
victualling  for  thair  veyage.  a  1578  Lindesay  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  121  The  skipper  of  the  schip..said 
'God  send  ws  better  handsell  and  mair  forder  in  our  way- 
age.'  x64X.S'c.  Acts  Chas.  I (iZjo)  V.  494/2  Ane  impost. .of 
tuo  shilling  scottes  to  he  payed  vpoun  the  tune  of  all  shipes 
and  vesshelHs-.be  Natiues  and  four  shlllingis  money  foir- 
said  to  be  payed  be  strains;eres  for  ilke  veadge.  1784 
BiiJwprtck  Carl.  (ipo6)  52  There  was  a  poor  little  lad  that 
had  come  a  trial  vaige  to  sea.  2887  J.  ^I.  E.  Saxby  Lctds 
o/Lunda  (1888)  123,  i  don't  think  there  will  be  much  done 
at  the  haaf  this  vaige. 

p.  c  1330  R.  Bhunnb  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8840  When  he 
wyste  why  J>at  be  cam  [10  Ireland],  &  so  fer  viage  for  stones 
nam, He  scorned  J^emon  hislangage.  c  s4ooMaundev.  (1839) 
Prol.  4  It  is  longe  tyme  passed,  tliat  ther  was  no  generalle 
Passage  ne  Vyage  over  the  See.  1443  Rolls  o/Parlt.  V. 
60/2  [Thai]  noon  of  the  seid  vesselles.  .attendyng  to  the 
same  viage,  be  arrested  for  any  viage  of  oure  Souverain 
Lord  ye  K.ing-  1492  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  (1839)  275  pe  proffitis 
&  dewiteis..of  t>e  said  auchtane  parte  of  a  hale  Kaiss  in 
zeland..and  als  of  half  a  danskin  viage.  1506  Ace.  Ld. 
High  Treas.  Scot.  III.  206  'lo  Thom«  Hathowy  to  furnis 
the  Kingis  schip  in  the  Northland  the  secund  viage,  for 
tymir.  1579  Twvne  Phis.  agst.  Fortune  1.  i.  2  They  that 
fare  by  Sea  they  arecaried  away  in  the  shypps,  and  feele 
not  howe,  and  many  tymes  are  at  their  viage  ende  before 
they  beware.  1587  Fleming  Contn.  HoHmhed  III.  1369/1 
For  want  of  vitiels  ar)d  otlier  necessaries  (needful  in  so  long 
a  viage).  .(he]  was  inforced  to  set  saile  and  returne  for  Eng- 
land. i6ox  R.  JOHNSOM  Kingd.  ^  Conuniv.  6  The  Portu- 
gales  who^  viages  beyond  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.. are 
more  true  than  in  leason  likely. 

y.  1485  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  Vll  (1896)  aj  Paid. .to  John 
Cappe.. after  the  said  voiage  into  the  parties  of  Lumbardie 
..for  the  stopping  of  lekes  &  castyng  Balast.  1599  Hakluvt 
Kfy.I.Pref.  •*2,There  they  shall  read  ofGodredusthesonne 
of  Olauus  his  voiage  to  the  king  of  Norway.  1645  N.  Qkv.' 
fZSTF.K  Geogr.  Dt-lineated  u.  vti.  (1635J 126  This  North-west 
passage  is  a  long  voyage,  and  hath  bin  for  a  long  time 
sought.  x6s6  Bacon  Nejv  Ail.  12  The  Navigation  of  the 
World  (specially  for  remote  Voiages)  was  gieater  then  at 
this  day.  1665  Manlev  Crotius"  Low  C.  IVars  92^  Where 
the  Spanish  Negotiation  was  short  and  safe,  it  enticed  Sea- 
men,  by  their  good  will,  to  avoid  long  Voyages.  1748 
Anson's  Voy.  Intiod.,  A  Voyage  round  the  World  promises 
a  specjes  of  information,  of  all  others  the  most  desirable  and 
inteiesting,  1774  Golijsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  346  Those 
who  had  set  sail  five  months  before,  were  not  in  the  least 
farther  advanced  in  their  voyage,  than  those  who  waited  for 
the  favourable  wind.  iSso  Scoresby  Acc.  Arctic  Reg.  11.  165 
Ships  were  sent  out  to  different  seas,  and  had  prosperous 
voyages.  1867SMVTH  Sailor's  IVord'bk.^  ^'^y<^^,  a  journey 
by  sea.  It  usually  includes  the  outward  and  homeward 
trips  which  are  called  passages.  1901  F.  '1'.  IJullen  Sea 
W>rtf>t  310  «(»//, '1  he  round  nip  from  home  back  to  home 
again  constitutes  the  '  voyage  ',  all  the  port  to  port  journeys 
are  '  passages '. 

/ig.  1864  Browning  yas.  Lee's  It^i/e  w,  iv,  With  whom 
began  Love's  voyage  fulUsail. 

b.  In  the  phrases  io  take  or  make  a  voyage. 
Qi.  I  a.     Also  trans/, 

{a)  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  Pref.  2  Wald  Godd  )?at  |>cr 
werldly  loideswareat  gudeaccorde, and.  .wald  takel^is  haly 
viage ouer  J>c see.  147S  Bk.  Noblesse {Koxh.)  izThesaidking 
Edward  ..  tooke  his  vyage  to  Cane  withe  xij^  shippis. 
(11578  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.iS.T.^.)!!.  loThir 
men  of  weir  tuk  vayage  and  sailled  to  Scotland.  1596  Dal- 
RVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist,  Scot.  1.  233  Quhen  S.  Columba  did 
sayl  in  Vrland,  ihay  to  the  J  le  of  Jon  tuik  thair  vaiage.  1819 
Keats  Lamia  11.  180  Fifty  wreaths  of  smoke  From  fifty 
censers  their  light  voyage  took  To  the  high  roof. 

{b)  14..  Sir  Belies  (O.)  388  Ouer  they  made  gode  viage. 
The  sayll  they  drew,  the  wynd  was  good,  x^t^  Nottingham 
Rec,  11.  387  We.  .purpose. .incontinent  berupon,  as  winde 
and  weder  wol  serue,  to  make  our  viage  into  France.  1530 
H ickscorner  820  For  yf  1  my?t  make  iii  good  vyages  to 
.Shoter's  HyI,..Than  wolde  I  never  travell  the  see  more. 
c  1580  in  En^.  Hiit.  Rev.  July  (1914)  518  This  viadge  ys 
to  be  made  in  3  wekes  yf  winde  and  wether  sarve.  1584 
PowEL  Lloyd's  Cambria  87  Cnuie  king  of  England  about 
this  lime  made  a  viage  to  Denmarke.  1648  J.  Beaumonf 
Psyche  11,  179  It  is  a  full  Commission  By  which  he  made 
this  voyage.  1669  Stuhmy  Mariners  Ma^.  iv.  i.  139  In 
five  Voyages  m.ide  before  that  way,  [I]  knew  by  Experience 
tbeie  is  a  Current. 

f  C.  A  (single  or  return)  passage  or  trip  on  a 
canal-boat.  Oh. 

1774  Ann.  Reg.^Chron.  145  From  Manchester  to  Warring- 
ton., the  third  cabbin  \s  for  the  passage  or  voyage  upon  the 
canal.  1805  Z.  Allnutt  Navig,  Thames  15  The'l'oll  of  ^d 
per  Ton  a  Voyage  on  all  Barges.  A  Voyage,  is  a  Trip  to 
London  and  back  again,  being  two  Passages. 

d.  A  flight  through  the  air  (or  through  space)  ; 
€Sp.  a  trip  in  a  balloon. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  vii.  431  So  stears  the  prudent  Crane 
Her  annual  Voiage,  born  on  Windes.  i7«6  Swift  Gulliver 
III.  ii.  It  was  about  ninety  leagues  distant,  and  our  voyage 
lasted  four  days  and  an  half.  1785  V.  Lunarui  Five  Aerial 
Voyages {i-jZd}  30  After  a  most  delightful  and  glorious  voy- 
'e  of  46  miles,  36  over  the  water  and  10  over  land.  x8a6 
'echanics'  Mag,  VI.  285/2  An  aerial  voyage,  remarkable 
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for  its  duration,  was  accomplished  at  Paris  on  the  igth  of 
September,  1784.  i^6o  Chambers's  Encycl.  I.  646/2  Before 
they  \sc.  fire-balloons]  became  obsolete,  several  remarkable 
voyages  were  made  in  them.  1893  Sir  K.  Ball  Story  of 
Sun  290  The  Earth  in  its  annual  voyage  round  the  sun. 

e.  spec.  In  marine  insurance  :  (see  quot.). 

1848  Aknould  Marine  Insur.  r.  xii.  1.  333  The  voyage  in- 
sured... a  technical  term,  which  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  actual  voyage  of  the  ship,,  .is  a  transit  at 
sea  from  the  terminus  a  quo  to  the  terminus  ad  quern  in  a 
prescribed  course  of  navigation,. which  is  never  set  out  in 
any  policy. 

f.  Voyage  of  discovery  (Discovery  3),  in  fig.  use, 
1857  DucANGE  Anglicus  Vitlg.  Tong.y  Voyage  o/discove>y, 

going  out  stealing.  1890  'R.  Bolijrewood'  Col.  Reformer 
(1891)  227  After  a  voyage  of  discovery  round  the  yard  at  full 
speed,  [the  cattlel  return . .  into  the  lane. 

6.  Used_/f^.  (in  senses  i  or  4)  to  denote  the  course 
of  human  life  (or  some  part  of  it),  or  the  fate  of 
persons  after  death. 

1390  GowER  Conf.  111.  326  Fourtiene  yer  sche  was  of  Age, 
Whan  deth  hir  tok  to  his  viage.  1423  Jas.  1  Kingis  Q.  xv. 
As  the  schip  that  ^ailithstereles,  ..Sostandis  thou  here..  And 
wantis  that  suld  gyde  all  thy  viage.  c  1430  Lydg,  Min. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc)  98  Cristallyne  water  to  hym  so  com- 
fortable.  Al  his  viage  bothe  in  breede  and  lengthe.  15*6 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  12b,  Man  receyueth  by  grace 
all  thyngesexpedyent  and  necessary  for  hym  in  his  vyage 
and  pilgrymage.  1519  Sir  T.  More  Dyaloge  i.  Wks.  175/2 
yt  much  more  special  assistence  of  god  with  his  christen 
churche  in  their  spiritual  viage.  z6oi  Shaks.  '/ul.  C.  iv. 
iii.  220  There  is  a  'lide  in  the  affayres  of  men.  Which  taken 
at  the  Flood,  leades  on  to  Fortune :  Omitted,  all  the  voyage 
of  their  life.  Is  bound  in  Shallowes,  and  in  Miseries.  1604 
T.  Wright  Passions  vi.  345  Blocks  and  stones  our  ghostly 
enemies  cast  in  the  narrow  way  that  le^deth  to  heaven,  to 
hinder  our  voyage.  1697  Vanbrugh  Prov.  Wife  v.  v,  So, 
now  I  am  in  for  Hobbes  s  voyage ;  agreat  leap  in  the  dark. 
X705  HiCKERiNGiLL  Prifst-CT.  11.  VI.  6o  And  what  I  say  to 
Papists  I  say  to  all  Protestants,  if  you  like  to  be  Priest- 
ridden,  farewel— a  good  Voyage  to  you.  1771  Smollett 
Humph.  CI.,  Let.  to  Sir  W,  Phillips  j8  July,  Among  our 
fellow.lodgers  at  Berwick,  was  a  couple  from  London, 
bound  to  Edinburgh  on  the  voyage  of  matrimony.  1779 
CowPER  Human  E'railty  17  Bound  on  a  voyage  of  awful 
length, .  .A  stranger  to  superior  strength,  Man  vainly  trusts 
his  own.  i8i3Shkllev(?.  jt/zi^ix.  174  Fear  not  then,  Spirit, 
Death's  disrobing  hand,.*ris  but  the  voyage  of  a  dark- 
some hour.  1877  Tennvson  Sir  f.  Franklin  3  And  thou . . 
Art  passing  on  thine  happier  voyage  now  Toward  no  earthly 
pole. 

6.  t  a.  The  navigation  of  a  particular  sea-route  ; 
the  course  or  route  (to  be)  taken  by  a  ship.  Obs. 

1581  Marbeck  Z»A.  (j/A'i'/M  1087  Vndery*  name  of  Tharsis 
(as  some  think)  is  signified  some  sea  y*  was  farre  of,  and 
whose  voiage  was  very  long.  1694  W.  "^isa  A nimadv.  Acc. 
Denmark  1.  7  Any  Sea-man,  who  is  acquainted  with  that 
Voyage,  will  tell  you  thathe  would  ten  times  rather  venture 
amongst  the  Rocks  of  Norway  in  a  Storm,  than  the  Sands 
of  England.  1755  Macens  insurances  II.  iii  The  Mate 
being  unacquainted  with  the  Voyai;e  and  declaring  himself 
lo  be  so,  shall  nevertheless  be  obliged  to  remain  with  the 
Ship,  if  the  Master  requires  it. 

b.  A  vessel  as  fitted  out  for  sailing, 

i8a6  Kknt Comm.  (185B)  III.  atlvij.  §  209  When  the  voyage 
is  ready,  the  master  is  bound  to  sail  as  soon  as  the  wind  and 
tide  permit. 

C.    iVkaittig.    (See  quot.) 

1859  Bartlett  Diet.  Atner.  (ed,  2)  497  Voyage^  among 
whalers,  each  man  calls  his  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
cruize,  which  he  receives  instead  of  wages,  his  voyage. 

d.  The  quantity  of  fish  taken  in  one  trip  or  by 
one  boat. 

1897  Clay  ^  Co.  Company  Prospeetus,Thc  daily  arrival  of 
vessels  with  voyages  of  live  and  fresh  fish. ..The  Pontoon 
where  the  voyages  are  landed  from  tbe  vessels  and  sold. 

7.  A  written  account  of  a  voyage,  a  book  describ- 
ing a  voyage  (or  journey). 

From  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  in  the  titles  of  narratives. 
of  voyages. 

1587  Haklvvt  (title),  A  Notable  Historie,  containing  foure 
Voyages,  made  by  Certaine  French  Captaines  into  Flo- 
rida. 1699  W.  Hacks  (title),  A  Collection  of  Original  Voy- 
ages. 1704  Churchill  (title),  A  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
Travels,  Some  now  first  Printed  from  Original  Manuscripts. 
1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat,  (1799)  lU.  21 
'1  hose  of  the  same  kind,  which  have  been  collected  in  the 
following  Voyage,  exhibit  no  regular  difference  from  each 
other,  /bid.  284  The  most  authentic  traditions  of  Historians, 
which  I  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Voyage  of  J'ausanias 
into  Greece.  1877  Quaritch  Catalogue  1476  De  Bry's 
Collection  of  Voyages  to  the  East  and  West  Indies, 

8.  alt  rid.  and  Comd.,  as  voyage-writer;  f  voyage 
food,  provision,  =  Viaticum  i  ;  voyage  policy 
(see  quot,). 

1610  "Voyage  food  [see  Viaticum  i].  1848  Arnould 
Marine  Insnr.i.  ii.  §  i.  1.  19  A  "voyage  policy  is  one  in 
\^hich  the  limits  of  the  risk  are  designated  in  the  pK>licy  by 
specifying  a  certain  place  at  which  the  voyage  is  to  begiii. 
156s  Apol.  Priv.  Masse  (1850)  11  Their  viaticum,  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  old  canons,  that  is  to  say^  their  'voyage- 
provision.  1564  Harding  Ansiv.  Jewel  \x.  123  .So  it  be 
reuerently  kepte  for  the  viage  prouision  for  the  sicke,  no 
catholike  man  will  maineteine  strife  for  the  manerand  order 
of  keping.  1705  Addisom  Italy,  Pesaro  165,  1  shall  say 
nothing  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  which  has  been  describ'd  by 
all  the  *  Voyage- Writers  that  have  pass'd  it.  1717  Lady 
M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to  C'itss  Mar  i  Apr.,  The  manners 
of  mankind  do  not  differ  so  widely  as  our  voyage  writers 
would  make  us  believe.  1757  Foote  Author  1.  Wks.  1799 
1.  137  Except  Peter  Hasty,  the  voyage-writer,  he  was  as 
great  a  loss  to  the  trade  as  any  withni  my  memory. 

Voyage  (voi-ed.:5),  V.  Also  5  voiage,  5-6  vy- 
age, 9  aiai.  v*yag©i  Sc.  vaeg.  [ad.  F.  voyager, 
\voiager  (15th  c),  or  f.  Voyage  shj\ 


1.  intr.  To  journey  by  land ;  to  travel.  Now 
rare. 

1477  Cwroviyason  26  Hislegges  were  Royde  like  a  voyager 
that  had  alle  the  day  to  fore  haue  voiaged  or  goon  a  lour- 
ney.  1490 —  Eneydos  xv.  57  And  in  vyagynge  thrughe  the 
landes,  Ifame]  hideth  her  hede  bytwyx  the  clowdes.  164a 
Milton  Apol.  Smect,\\\\.  42  Although  my  life  hath  not  bin 
unexpeiisive  in  learning,  and  voyaging  about.  1673  Drvden 
Mnrr,  a  la  Mode  ii.  i,  A  gentleman,  str, ..who  has  haunted 
the  best  conversations,  and  who,  in  short,  has  voyaged. 
X778  FooTK  Trip  to  Calais  i.  Wks.  1799  II,  344  Nothing  can 
be  so  vulgar  in  France,  as  voyaging  about  with  one's  wife. 
1898  C.  hv.^  Paul  Car  ah  n.  30  Half  over  the  States  I've 
been,  an'  into  Canady— v'yaged  thousands  o'  miles,  'a 
b'lieve. 
+  2.  To  carry  out  l?n  enterprise.  Obs.~^ 
ci$oo  Melitsine  jji  The  maister  [of  Rhodes]  recounted., 
all  ihauentures  that  had  happed  to  them.  '  By  my  feyth  * 
said  the  kyng,  *  ye  haue  worthyly  vyaged. 

3.  To  go  by  sea ;  to  sail  or  cruise ;  to  make  a 
voyage  or  voyages.    Also  in  fig.  context. 

1604  E.  G[rimstone]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xxxi.  294 
All  that  have  voyaged  thither,  have  been  curious  to  carry 
seedes  of  all  sorts,  and  all  have  grown,  1624  Donne  Ess. 
Div.  (1651)  57  Men  which  seek  God  by  reason. .are  like 
Mariners  which  voyaged  before  ihe  invention  of  the  Com- 
pass. 1700  PoMi-'RET  A'cajfj«  133  Oh  !  what  an  ocean  must  be 
voyag'd  o'er,  To  gain  a  prospect  of  the  shining  shore  !  X7»5 
Pope  Odyss.  t.  340  Voyaging  to  learn  tbe  direful  art  To 
taint  with  deadly  drugs  the  barbed  dart.  1779  Forrest 
Voy.  N.  Guinea  137  The  Dutch  ships,  voyaging  between 
New  Guinea  and  Aroo,  ..frequently  see  flocks  of  birds  of 
Paradise.  1819  Bvron  Juati  11.  xliii.  He  was  a  man  of 
years,  And  long  had  voyaged  through  many  a  stormy  sea. 
1846  Hawthorne  Mosses  11.  viii,  (1864)  171  Havingvoyaged 
across  the  Atlantic  for  that  sole  purpose.  i8;^5  Chambers' 
Jrnl.  a  Jan,  7  More  than  seventy  merchant-ship^,  voyaging 
in  almost  every  ocean. 

fig.  1805  WoRDSw,  Prelude  in.  63  Hi.s.. silent  face,  The 
marble  index  of  a  mind  for  ever  Voyaging  through  strange 
seas  of  Thought,  alone,  1819  Shellev  Lett.  Pr.  Wks.  18S8 
II.  305,  I  have  lately  been  voyaging  in  a  sea  without  any 
pilot.  01873  i-VTTON  Pausauias  iii.  i.  {1876)  220  Voyagers 
that  never  voyaged  thiilier  save  in  song.  1894  H.  Drum- 
MOND  Ascent  Man  300  It  is  not  for  food  that  the  plant- 
world  voyages  into  foreign  spheres,  but  to  perfect  the 
supremer  labour  of  life. 

b.  trans/.  Of  things :  To  move  through  the 
water  or  air,     A\so  Jig. 

1834  H. Miller  5'««M  <^-  Leg.  xvi,  (1850)  243  In  Britain., 
it  [the  cholera]  voyaged  along  ihe  coasts  with  the  speed  of 
the  trading  vessels.  1853  Kane  Grinncll  E.xp.  xliii.  (1856) 
402  W«could  see  them  many  fathoms  below,  voyaging  again 
to  the  upper  world,  a  1864  Hawthornk  Anicr.  Notc-bks. 
(1879)  I.  42  A  log  comes  floating  on,.,  having  voyaged.,  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  1878  Stevenson  Inland  Voy.  178  Grand 
clouds  still  voyaged  in  the  sky. 

4.  trans.  To  cross  or  travel  over  ;  to  traverse ;  to 
sail  over  or  on.     Alsoyf^. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  471  Long  were  to  tell  What  I 
have  don,  what  sufferd,  with  what  paine  Voyag'd  th*  un- 
real, vast,  unbounded  deep  Of  horrible  confusion.  1725 
Vov^Odyss.v.  i6i  Him,  thus  voyaging  the  deeps  below. 
From  far. .The  King  of  Ocean  saw.  1793  Coleridge  Z.i»;.r 
Autumnal  Even.  44  O  heed  the  spell,  and  hither  wing  your 
way.  Like  far-off  music,  voyaging  the  breeze  !  1849  J. 
Wilson  in  Blackxv.  Mag.  LXVI.  259  Last  time  we  voyaged 
the  Loch  you  said  a  few  words.  1890  Century  Mag.  Aug. 
636/1  The  Rhune  of  to-day  must  be  something  like  the 
Rhine  of  fifty  years  ago,  though  much  less  voyaged  now 
than  that  was  then. 

Voyageable  (voi-edgab'l),  a.  [f.  prec.  -t- 
-ABLE.]     That  can  be  sailed  over ;  navigable. 

1819  S EAGER  Suppl.  Johnson,  l'oyageable..,ihs.\.mZiy  be 
sailed  or  tiavelled  over.  The  existence,  or  at  least  the  pro- 
priety, of  this  word  may  be  inferred  from  Milton's  use  of 
Unvoyageable.  1882  Stevknson  Men  ^  B,  388  'ihere  lies 
between  them,  instead  of  the  voyageable  straits,  that  great 
gulf  over  which  no  man  can  pass. 
Voyag6r  (voi-ed^aj).  Also  6  vyager,  -eour, 
6-7  viager.  [ftd.OF.  veaigier^  voi-,  voyag{i)er  (F, 
voyageur),  or  f.  Voyage  v,  +  -ek  i.] 

L  One  who  journeys  ;  a  traveller  by  land. 

1477  [see  VovAGE  v.  1].  153a  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks. 
6i6/i  'I'hem  coumpte  we  stylle  for  vyagers  and  pylgrimes., 
towarde  the  same  place.. that  we  walke,  1686  Burnkt 
Trav.  3  It  may  look  like  a  pre*.umptiioiis  afTectaiion  to  be 
reckoned  among  Vuyagers,  if  he  attempts  to  say  anything 
upon  so  short  a  ramble,  and  concerning  places  so  much 
visited,  and  by  consequence  so  well  known.  1833  L.  Ritchie 
iVand.  by  Loire  20  The  Patache  is  a  vehicle  that  the  tra- 
veller..will  frequently  have  lecourseto.  Its  voyagers  are 
a  grade  lower  in  society  than  those  of  the  diligence.  1845 
M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I.  ix  Such  a  voyager,  if  it  has  ever 
been  bis  hap  to  turn  his  feet  to  Orleans.  1885  6'a/.  Rev. 
23  Oct.  532/2  Let  any  student  of  life . .  go  to  a  terminus  when 
a  train  has  come  in,  and  watch  the  faces  of  the  voyagers  as 
they  battle  for  'their  things'. 

t  b.  Knight  voyager.,  a  knight  errant,  Obs. 

C1500  Melusine  362  The  kyng  vnderstod  by  the  lepoit  of 
somknightesvyageours,  that  there  was  in  the  grete  Aimanye 
a  Castel, 

2.  One  who  goes  upon,  or  takes  part  in,  a  voyage 
or  voyages  by  sea  ;  a  navigator. 

i6m  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xix.  298  Fenton  next,  and  Jack- 
man..,  Both  Voyagers,  that  were  with  famous  Frobosher. 
CX64S  Howell  Z-f//,  (1650)  II.  xl.  52  You  go  on  to  prefer 
my  Captivity  in  this  Fleet  to  that  of  a  Voyager  at  Sea. 
1656  Cowley  Pindar.  Odes,  Resurrect,  i.  Not  Winds  to 
Voyagers  at  Sea,  Nor  Showers  to  Earth  more  necessary  be, 
.  .Than  Verse  to  Virtue.  1709  Stkele  Tat/er  No.  34  P  5  '* 
is  ufiual  with  young  Voyagers,  as  soon  as  they  land  upon  a 
Shore,  to  begin  their  Accounts  of  the  Nature  of  the  People. 
1783  W.  F.  Martvn  Geog.  Mag.  II.  529  Voyagers,  .are  much 
divided  in  their  accounts  of  the  natives.  i8ia  IIvron  Ch, 
Har.  II.  xci,  Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  th'  Ionian  blast, 
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VOYAQEUB. 

Hi^  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song.     x86o  Gosse 
Rant,  Nat,  Hist,  i  ITie  Arctic  vo>-agers  have  seen  King 
Winter  on  his  throne.    1879  E.  P.  Wkight  Anim.  Li/c  119 
The  Sea  Lion  of  voj*agers  in  the  southern  seas. 
b.  irons/,  andy^.,  in  various  applications. 

169X  NoRRis  Praci.  Disc.  (1707)  IV.  1S9  She  prays  for  the 
little  Infant  Voyager,  That  he  may  so  pass  the  Waves  of  this 
troublesome  World  as  finally  to  come  to  the  Land  of  Ever- 
lasting Life.  1819  Shkllev  Lett,  Pr.  Wks.  18S0  IV.  1^7 
Your  boat  will  be  to  the  ocean  of  water,  what  this  earth  is 
to  the  ocean  of  aether — a  prosperous  and  swift  voyager.  x8a6 
M^hanics' Mag.  VI.  286  2  In  this  region  the  voyager  [in  a 
balloon]  sailed  till  half.past  nine  o'clock.  1847  Emerson 
Paems^  Humble  Bee  15  Insect  lover  of  the  sun,.  .Sailor  of 
the  atmosphere, . .  Vo>'ager  of  light  and  noon.  1890  Spectator 
7  June  793/1  This  rapid  voyager  [the  dragon-fly]  passes 
over  you,  proceeds  beyond  you..,  then  turns  [etc). 

y  Voyageur  (vwaya^^r).  [F. ;  see  prec]  In 
Canada,  a  man  employed  by  the  fur  companies  in 
carrying  goods  to  and  from  the  trading  posts  on 
the  lakes  and  rivers ;  a  Canadian  boatman. 

1809  A.  Henry  Trav,  iS  In  ascending  the  Longue  Sault, 
a  distance  of  three  miles,  my  canoes  were  three  times  un- 
laden, and,  together  with  their  freight,  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  vo>"ageurs.  1841  A.Combe/*/x>'J/V/.  Diges- 
tion  (ed.4)  90  St  Martin  returned  to  Canada.. [and]  engaged 
as  a  voyageur  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company.  1893 
Nation  (NT.  Y.)  17  Aug.  121/a  At  the  nightly  bivouac,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  voyageurs,  the  noises  continued. 

aitrib,  1903  Daily  Mail  5  Sept.  5/6  The  party  was  put 
into  one  of  the  large  voyageur  flat-bottomed  boats. 

Voya^rinff  (voi*ed,5ii)),  vbL  sb,  [f.  Voyage  v. 
+  -ING  iTj  The  action  of  the  verb  (now  usually  of 
journeying  by  sea). 

^  1611  CoTGR.,  Kpj'flfrffWK/,  a  voyaging,  trauellingjiourney- 
ing.  1647  Hexham  1,  A  viaging,  ten  reysinge.  1706  E. 
Ward  H^oodcn  World  Diss.  (1708)  8  He  was  Monarch  of 
far  more  Territories  than  ever  he  touchM  at  in  all  his  Voy- 
agings.  182J  J.  Badcock  Dam.  Amusem.  165  Native  of 
a  port  and  given  to  voyaging.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expi.  IL 
xvii.  182,  I  deemed  it  best  to  ket^p  up  the  appearance  of 
ordinary  voyaging.  1889  Clark  Kussell  Marooned  xiv. 
(1891)  97  The  marme  habits  of  thought  I  had  carried  away 
with  me  from  my  early  voyagings. 

aitrib.  1853 Lynch  Self-Improv.  ii.  25  It  is  now  hurrah! 
for  outset  on  many  a  voyaging  enterprise,     1891  T.  Hardy 
Tess  xl,  I  have  separated  from  my  wife  for  personal,  not 
voyaging,  reasons. 
b.  transf.  andjf^. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  III.  vii.  vti,  Our  poor  Convention, 
after  such  voyaging,  just  entering  harbour,  so  to  speak,  has 
struck  on  the  bar.  x8*j  Kingsley  Lett,  (1878)  I.  112  We 
will  not  listen  when  men  tell  us  that  we  can  reach  Him  by 
weary  voyaging  on  the  ocean  of  intellect.  x86a  G.  Long  tr. 
M.Aurelius'  Thoughts  ix.  §  30.  156  Look  down  from  above 
on  the  countless  herds  of  men  and  their  countless  solemni- 
ties,  and  the  infinitely  varied  voyagings  in  storms  and  calms. 

V  oyal,  var.  Viol  2  A^x///.  v  oyd,  -ance,  -e(e, 
etc.,  variants  of  Void  a.,  -ance,  -ee,  etc. 

+  Voye.  Obs.  rare,  [a.  OF.  voye,  vote  (F.  vote) 
>-L,  via  way.]     Way. 

154X  St.  Papers  Hen.  ^V// (1834)  III.  329  They  can  pay 
no  subcedy,  for  as  moch  as  they  be  charged  other  divers 
voyes.  a  1578  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.) 
I.  II  Quhan  he  hes  done,  fast  thy  voyes  vend  To  Athoill 
that  most  hie  cuntrie. 

Voyed(e,  obs.  f.  Void  v.  Voymbe,  Voyme, 
obs.  Sc.  varr.  Womb  sb.  Voyol,  var.  Viol- 
Naut.  Voys,  obs.  f.  Voice  sb.  Vo5el,  Vojte, 
southern  ME.  varr.  Fowl  sb,^  fought  Fight  v, 

I)  Vrac.  Obs,  Also  7  vrack.  [F.  dial.  (Channel 
Islands).]  The  name  given  in  the  Channel  Islands 
to  a  fisli  resembling  a  carp.     Also  attrib. 

1673  Nervs  frotn  Channel  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1809)  III.  505 
A  large  fish  we  call  a  Vrack-fish.  1694  Falle  Jersey  ii.  75 
But  the  most  common,  and  to  be  had  at  all  times,  is  a  Fish 
we  call  Vrac,  in  shape  and  taste  very  much  like  a  Carp,  and 
may  be  called  the  Sea-carp,  with  several  others.  17^  De 
Foe's  TourGt.  Brit.  (1769)  III.  341  Here  [in  Jersey]  is  the 
Mullet,  red  and  grey,  the  Vrac,  or  Sea-carp,  and  the  Bar, 

Vrack,  Sc.  variant  of  Wbaok. 

11  Vraic  (vr^^k).  [F.  dial.  (Channel  Islands) 
vraic^  also  vrec^  vrac  :  see  Wrack  sb.  and  cf. 
Varec]  a  seaweed  found  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
■:ised  for  fuel  and  manure. 

x6xo  W,  FoLKiNCHAM  Art  0/  Survey  i.  x.  30  Vraic  or 
Orewood,  (Alga  Marina)  is  diuersly  applyed  for  soyling. 
1674  liLOUNT  Glossogr,  (ed.  4),  l^raic,  a  kind  of  Sea-weed, 
of  which  they  make  fuel  in  the  isles  of  Jersey  and  Gernsey, 
1694  Falle  Jersey  ii.  67  Tis  a  Sea.weed  ;  but  a  Weed  more 
valuable  to  Us  than  the  choicest  Plant  that  grows  in  our 
Gardens.  We  call  it  Vraic;.  .and  it  grows  on  the  Rocks 
about  the  Island.  1736  [W.  R.  Chetwood]  Voy.  Vaughan 
vii.  1 1. 203  For  Fuel , .  they  make  use  of  a  Sea  Weed,  by  the 
Inhabitants  call'd  Vraic  [printed  VrauJ.  17-^  De  Foe's 
TourGt.  Brit.  (ed.  p  III.  269  Their  Manure  is  Sea-weed, 
latl'd  Vraic,  of  which  we  have  taken  notice  above,  a  1847 
Eliza  Cook  Song  Seaweed  xxix,  The  Vraic  !  the  Vraic  ! 
pile  it  on  to  the  fire.  i86a  Ansted  Channel  J  si.  iv.  xx.  469 
The  load  of  fresh  vraic  is  computed  to  give  three  bushels  of 
ashes.  i88«  B.  Webber  In  Luck's  Way  i.  i,  Amid  this 
wilderness  of  rock  and  vraic  and  wrinkled  sand. 

attrib.  1865  M  rs.  L.  L.  Clarke  Common  Seaweeds  Cone!. 
138,  I  have  turned  over  the  fraKT-heaps  as  they  were  carted 
up  from  the  lowest  tide. 

Hence  Vral'cker,  one  who  gathers  vraic, 
Vralcklnff,  the  gatliering  of  vraic.     Also  attrib. 

1835  H.  D.  Inglis  Channel  Isl.  64  At  half  tide,  or  low 
water  multitudes  of  carts  and  horses,  boats  and  vraickers, 
cover  the  l^each.  Ibid.  63  The  vraicking  parties  consisting 
of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  persons.  185a  Lane  Clarke 
Guernsey  <$•  Jersey  \\\.  57  For  a  walk  or  a  ride  to  either  of 
these  bays  on  a  vraicing  day.    1863  Ansteo  Channel  Isl. 
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I.  vi.  133  It  is  only  used.. during  the  vraicking  season. 
Ibid.  IV.  xxii.  515  Vraicking  in  the  Channel  Islands  is  a 
custom  that  time  has  hallowed  into  an  institution. 

Vraii,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wrack.  Vrail,  southern 
dial,  f.  Frail  sb,^  Vraini,  southern  ME.  var. 
Frayne  v. 

II  Vraisemblaixce(vrgsanblahs).  [F.(i6thc.), 
f.  vrai  true  +  semblance  appearance,  semblance.] 

1.  An  appearance  of  truth ;  verisimilitude. 

1831  ScoTT  Quentin  D.  Introd.,  You  remove  from  the 
mind  the  vraisemblance,  the  veracity,  of  the  whole  repre- 
sentation. 1841  Lady  Blessington  Idler  in  France  viii.  I. 
170  There  is  a  fearful  vraisemblance  in  some  of  the  scenes 
with  all  that  one  has  read  or  pictured  to  oneself,  as  daily 
occurring  during  the  terrible  days  of  the  Revolution.  x88o 
Standard  10  Dec,  He  would  have  given  a  greater  air  of 
fairness  and  vraisemblance  to  the  story. 

2.  A  representation,  picture. 

1853  '  C.  Bede  *  Verdant  Green  \\\.  ii,  Miss  Patty's  taper 
fingers  transferred  to  paper  the  vraisemblance  of  a  pair  of 
sturdy  Bondagers. 

Vraith,  Vrak,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Wrath,  Wrack. 

Vrakel,  southern  var.  Frakel  a.  Obs, 

Vram,  southern  ME.  var.  From. 

Vrampol,  southern  var.  Fbampold  Obs. 

Vran,  obs.  Sc.  var.  Wren,  "Vrang.us,  etc., 
obs.  (or  dial.)  Sc.  ff.  Wrong(ous,  etc. 

tVray,  a,  Obs,  rare.  [a.  OF.  vray  (F.  vrai)^ 
reduced  form  oiverai  Very  a.]     True. 

1460  Rolls  0/ Parlt.  V.  382/3  HisderiestCousyn  Richard, 
vray  and  righlfuU  heire.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  in.  ii.  (1883) 
80  And  none  may  be  vraye  and  trewe  with  oute  other. 

vrayth,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wrath. 

Vrech,  southern  ME.  var.  Freck  a, 

Vrechit,  -nese,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Wretched,  -ness. 

"Vreclioh.e,  southern  var.  Freckly  adv.  Obs. 

Vreend,  southern  dial.  var.  Friend. 

Vreit,  obs,  Sc.  form  of  Write  v, 

Vreo,  Vret,  Vridom,  southern  ME.  varr. 
Free  a,j  Fret  j/.i,  Freedom. 

II  Vriester.  Obs.~~^  [Du.  and  Flem.  vrijster^ 
f.  vrijcn  to  court,  woo.]     A  girl. 

i6Sa  Fkltham  l^oxo-Countries  (1659)  41  Not  a  Country 
Uriester  but  can  handle  an  oar,  steer  a  boat,  raise  a  mast. 

Vril.  [Invented  by  Lytton.]  A  mysterious 
force  imagined  as  having  been  discovered  by  the 
people  described  in  one  of  Lytton's  novels. 

1871  LvTTON  Coming  Race  vii.  47  These  people  consider 
that  in  vril  they  have  arrived  at  the  unity  in  natural  energic 
agencies,  which  has  been  conjectured  by  many  philosophei  s. 
1884  Harper's  Mag.Dec.  154/2  Just  as..Tish  saw  the  Ana 
voyaging  in  their  vril-cars  over  the  mountains  and  the 
valleys.  i888  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Dec.  4/1  If  so, ..we  are 
within  hailing  distance  of  the  discovery  of  vril. 

Vritli,  southern  dial,  variant  of  Frith  sb,^  3, 

Vrocht,  obs.  (or  dial.)  Sc.  pa.  t  Work  v. 

Vroefrien,  southern  var.  Frover  v,  Obs. 

II  Vrouw,  vrOW  (vrnu).  Also  7  vroa,  [Du. 
and  Flem.  vrourvicU  ¥ro\v  sb,)  =  G. /ran  woman, 
wife,  Frau.]  a  (Dutch)  woman,  matron,  good  wife. 

a.  <:i62o  [Fletcher  &  MassingerI  Trag.  Barnavelt  iv. 
iv.  in  Bullen  Old  PI,  (1883)  II.  285  Ten  hundred  thousand 
blessings  To  him  and  thee,  my  vroa.  a  1700  Songs  Lond. 
Prentices  (Percy  Soc.)  34  The  Dutchman  will  go  to  the  sign 
of  the  Vrow  where  each  man  may  drink  his  flagon.  170X 
Wollev  Jrnl.  Neiv  York  (1860)  55  They  seized  each  other's 
hair  with  their  forefeet,  and  down  they  went  to  the  Sod, 
their  Vrows  and  Families  crying  out  because  they  could 
not  part  them.  1834  J.  Patf.kson  in  Harp  Renfrew.  Ser.  n. 
(1873)  108  Till  the  riflemen.. raised  a  din. .Which  nearly 
deprived  the  fair  vrows  of  their  breath.^  1884  Coniemp. 
Rev.  Oct.  552  The  drinking  boors  of  Teniers  or  the  Dutch 
vrows  of  Mieris. 

^.  1701  Nairne  Poct/is  \2()  And  Roman  dishesi  made  at 
Delf,  To  ornament  an  old  vrouw's  shelf.  x8ao  C.  Rose 
Four  Vrs.  S.  Africa  49  There  is  tlie  farmer's  tall  powerful 
form,  his  vrouw — in  general  by  no  means  a  tempting  lady. 
1838  W.  C  Harris  Narr.  F.vped.  S.  Africa  14  His  deal- 
ing young  vrouw  received  him  with  overflowing  eyes  and 
open  arms.  1887  Rider  Haggard  Jess  ii,  The  Boer  and 
his  vrouw  treated  the  children  fairly  well. 

Vry,  southern  ME.  var.  Free  a, 

t  Viry cloth.  Obs,'^'^  (Meaning  obscure.) 

1531-3  Durham  Ilousek.  Bk.  (Surtees)  157  Et  Lionello 

Elmediiyne  7.\  uln.,  5  die  Maii,  pro  le  vryclothe. 
Vryday,  southern  ME.  var.  Friday. 
Vryt(e,  Vryter,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Write  z/.,  Writer. 
V-shaped  a. :   see  V  2  c. 
•f*  Vue,  perh.  an  error  for  bene  Bevy, 
147a  in  Archaeol.  (1836)  XXVI.  278  There  was  a  syde 

table  at  the  whiche  satte  a  greate  Vue  of  ladyes. 

Vuel(e,  Vuemest,  Vuen,  Vuere,  ME.  varr. 
Evil,  Ovemest  a.,  Oven,  Over  a. 

Vug  (v»g).  Cornish  mining.  Also  vugg, 
vugh,  voog.  [ad.  Cornish  vooga  (Williams);  cf, 
VoGAL.]     A  cavity  in  a  rock  ;  a  cave,  a  hollow. 

1818  W.  Phillips  Geol.  207  The  sound  which  the  miner 
hears,  may  reasonably  be  accounted  for  by  presuming  him 
to  be  at  work  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  cavity, 
or  as  he  terms  it,  a  voog.  1838  Mrs.  Bray  Trcuiit.  Devon. 
III.  256  It  isnot  uncommon  in  deep  mines,  where  there  are 
what  the  miners  term  vugs. .to  hear  loud  and  frequent 
explosions.  1855  J-  K^-  Leifchild  Cornwall  Mines  92 
Above  this  mixed  mass,  and  in  the  level  above,  a  great 
cavity  (called  by  miners  a  vugh)  was  found.  1883  Encycl. 
Brit.  XVI.  445/2  Dynamite.. is  very  effective  even  in 
ground  full  of  '  vughs  '  or  cavities. 


VULCANAIilAN. 

Hence  Vu-ggy  (also  vughy)  a,,  full  of  cavities. 

1864  W.  W,  Smyth  Caial.  Min.  Coil.  Mmeum  Praci. 
Geol.  12  The  lode  is  full  of  cavities,  or  '  vuggy  '  (as  the 
Cornish  miners  term  it).     1883  Gbesley  Gloss.  Coal-M.  2j^ 

Vughy  rock,  a  stratum  of  cellular  structure,  or  one  con- 
taining many  cavities. 

Vuhel»  southern  ME.  variant  of  Fowl  sb, 

Vuir,  obs.  Sc.  variant  of  Over  a. 

Vul,    southern    ME.   var.   pa.  t.    Fall   z/.,   var. 

Full  adv. 

VulcaU  (v»lkan),  sb,  [ad.  L.  Vuican-us,  the 
god  of  fire,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  Cf.  F. 
Vuicain^  f  Vulcan,'\ 

L  1.  Rom.MythoL  The  god  of  fire  and  of  metal- 
working,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  Hephaestus. 

The  lameness  of  Vulcan,  and  the  infidelity  of  Venus 
towards  him,  are  occas.  the  subject  of  literary  allusions. 

1513  Douglas  /Eneid  vm.  vii.  122  Quhilk  forgeis  bene 
VuTcanus  duelling  call,  And  eftir  Vulcane  that  cuntre 
nemyt  all.  1579  Lodge  Def  Poetry  20  Al  lame  men  are  not 
Vulcans,  nor  hooke  nosed  men  Ciceroes.  1634  Milton 
Coinus  655  Though  he  and  his  curst  crew  Feirce  signe  of 
battatl  make,  and  menace  high,  Or  like  the  sons  of  Vulcan 
vomit  smoak.  Vet  will  they  soon  retire,  if  he  but  shrink. 
1725  PoPK  Odyss.  VIII.  ^14  Slung  to  the  soul,  indignant 
through  the  skies  To  his  black  forge  vindictive  Vulcan 
flies.  17S3  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Vulcanalia,  among  the 
Romans,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Vulcan,  1837  Carlyle  Fr. 
Rc7'.  I.  in.  V,  His  wig  and  gown  are  his  Vulcan's  panoply, 
his  enchanted  cloak  of  darkness.  1851  Borrow  Lavengro 
Ixxxiii,  I  never  associate  Vulcan  and  his  Cyclops  with  the 
idea  of  a  forge. 

b.  An  image  or  picture  of  the  god. 

1638  Junius  Paint.  Ancients  j6o  There  were  in  old  times 
neere  all  Chimneys  almost  some  earthen  Vulcans  set  up, 
seeing  that  God  was  the  president  of  these  Arts  wrought  by 
fire,  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  10  Nov.  1644,  In  one  of  the 
chambers  hang  two  famous  pieces  of  Bassano,  the  one  a 
Vulcan,  the  other  a  Nativity  I 

c.  fig.  A  lame  slow-moving  person. 

i68a  Sir  T.  Browne  Chr.  Mor.  in.  §  20  (1716)  109  Many, 
who  are  sinistrous  unto  Good  Actions,  are  Ambi-dexterous 
unto  bad,  and  Vulcans  in  virtuous  Paths,  Achilleses  in 
vitious  motions. 

2.  a.  trans/.  A  blacksmith ;   an  ironworker. 
1638  Sir  T,  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  55  Cingis-chan.. was 

at  first  by  profession  a  Vulcan  or  Black-smith.  1693  Drvdrn 
Juvenal  X.  (1697)  255  His  Sire,  the  blear-ey'd  VuJcan  of  a 
Shop.  1704  R.  NoK'iH  Let.  20  Aug.,  in  Lives  (1890)  III. 
.App.  252  This  bearer  is  the  Vulcan  of  our  village,  and  one 
of  the  eaters  of  us  farmers,  1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  u 
vt,  Those  jingling  sheet-iron  Aprons,  wherein  yourotherwise 
half-naked  Vulcans  hammer  and  smelt.  1890  W.J.  Gordon 
Foundry  15  Here  the  modern  Vulcans,  in  shirt-sleeves  and 
with  unbroken  legs,  are  still  casting  thunderbolts. 
+  b.  A  miner.  Obs.~^ 
i66»  J.Bargrave  Pope  Alex.  F// (1867)  121  When  wecame 
into  the  vast  high  vaults,  where  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
men  or  Vulcans  were  at  work,  one  of  the  overseers,  .would 
have  let  us  see  their  art  by  blowing  up  a  part  of  the  mine 
by  gunpowder. 

3,  A  hypothetical  planet  supposed  to  have  its 
orbit  between  the  Sun  and  Mercury. 

1870  Proctor  Other  Worlds  \\\.  58,  I  would  willingly  pay 
some  attention  here  to  the  story  of  Vulcan.. were  it  not 
for  the  great  doubt  in  which  the  exisience  of  the  planet 
seems  enshrouded.  1879  Newcomb  &  Hoi  dvn  Astron. 
310  They  comprise  Venus,  Mercury,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  astronomers,  a  planet  called  Vulcan. 

n.  t4.   A  volcano.   Obs.  (Cf.  Volcan.) 

In  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  1.  319  and  Maundeville  (1839) 
55  Vlcane  and  Wlcancs  occur  as  a  name  for  the  Lipari 
Islands :  cf.  Vulcanian  a.  3. 

1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cong.  W.  India  160  Then  appeared  the 
vulcan  and  concavitie  which  was  about  halfe  a  league  in  corn- 
passe.  Ibid.  161  This  vulcan  is  like  unto  the  vulcan  of 
Cecilia.  1604  E.  GIrimstone]  D*Acostas  Hist,  indies  in. 
ii.  119  Of  those  which  are  in  the  Vulcans  or  mouths  of  fire 
at  the  Indies..!  will  speake  in  their  order.  1648  Gage 
West  Ind.  Alii.  6g  But  they  were  not  gone  farre,  when  the 
Vulcan  began  to  flash  out  flames  of  fire,  a  1691  Boyle 
Hist.  Airxi.  (1692)  41  The  number  of  these  may.  .be  much 
increased  by  those  Vulcans,  that  have  open  Vents  to  dis- 
charge their  Fumes.  1707  Funnell  ycy.  v.  iii  These 
Vulcans  send  out  Smoke  sometimes. 

tta.  Const,  ^(the  matter  ejected).    Obs. 

1647  A.  Ross  Alystag.  Poet.  iii.  (1675)  72  A  Hill,  on  the 
top  whereof  were  Lions  and  Vulcans  of  fire.  1648  Gage 
West  Ind.  179  The  Town  standeth  on  the  backside  of  the 
Vulcan  of  water.  1680  Morden  Geog.  Red.,  Neiv  Spam 
(1685)  553  The  other  Vulcan  of  Fire  is  more  unpleasant. 

5.  Fire;  afire.    Chiefly /tf^/. 

1674  JossELYN  Voy.  New  Eng.  138  They  make  their 
VuUan  or  fite  near  to  a  great  Tree,  upon  the  snags  whereof 
they  hang  their  kettles.  1708  Philips  Cyder  11.  142  Altho* 
Devonia  much  commends  the  Use  Of  sirengthning  Vulcan. 
1728  Pope  Dunciad  m.  81  There  rival  flames  with  equal 
glory  rise.  From  shelves  to  shelves  see  greedy  Vulcan  roll. 

1  lence  t  Vulcan  v.  trans, ^  to  make  into  a  Vulcan  ; 
to  cuckold.   Obs. 

1623  Massinger  Bondman  i.  ii,  Corisca.  To  me  You  are 
a  young  Adonis.  Gracculo.  Well  said,  Venus  !  I  am  sure 
she  Vulcans  him. 

tVulcanal,  Obs.-^  \{.  L.  Vu/cdnus  Vvlcan 

sb,  +  -AL.]     An  animal  living  in  fire. 

1657  Pinnell  Philos.  Reform.  27  To  the  Fire  or  the  Fir- 
mament doe  belong  the  Vulcanals,  Pennats,  Salamanders. 

Vulcana-lial,  a.  rare-^.  [f.  L.  Vuicanaliay 
neut.  pi.  of  Vukanal-is,  f,  Vuicanus  Vulcan  sb.^ 
V,  festival,  a  Roman  festival  held  in  honour  of 
Vulcan  on  Aug.  23.     Also  Vulcanalian  a, 

1635  LuNOiK  Poems  (Abbotsford  Club)  12  Seres  glade 
preists  in  fcisting  spent  some  day's,  And  pass'd  somenichts 


VTJLCANIAN. 

in  Vulcanalian  play's.  1654  Ogilby  /  'ir^l^  BucoUcks  lii.  17 
note,  The  day  before  and  after  the  Vuicanalial  (1684  Vul- 
canalian] Festivals. 

Vnlcaniau  (vrlk<^-nian),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
7  -ean.  [f. L.  I'tt/cdni-uSyf.  Vulcan-us  Vclcan  sIk 
CL  F.  z'ulcanien.^ 

A.  adj,  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  characteristic  of, 
associated  with,  Vulcan. 

160a  F.  Herinc  tr.  ObernHorffet^sAnai.s  They  reiecl  in- 
comparable  Galens  learned  Commentaiie..,  hatting  found 
thorowParacelsusVuIcanian  shopa  more  compendious. .  way. 
1697 Drydkn  Vir^.Georg,  iii.  835  Nor  could  Vulcanian  flame 
The  stench  aboltsh,  or  the  savour  tame.  1700  —  Pal.  ft 
Arc,  III.  908  With  sounding  axes  to  the  Grove  they  go.  Fell, 
split,  and  lay  the  fewel  on  a  low,  Vulcanian  food,  i^  Popk 
Odyss.  XX.  154  Meantime  the  menial  train  with  unctuous 
wood  Heap'd  nigh  the  genial  hearth,  Vulcanian  food.  1791 
CoK-TCR  Iliad  xxni.  41  Many  a  saginated  boar  bright- 
ttisk'd,  Amid  fierce  flames  Vulcanian  streich'd  to  roast. 
1854  H.  E.  J.  Howard  Raf^  Vroserpine  15  The  pcnderous 
gates,  the  threshold,  and  the  wall.  Cast  in  Vulcanian 
mould,  were  iron  all.  1865  Ruskin  Sesame  i.  §  45  An 
armour  forged  in  diviner  fire  by  Vulcanian  force. 

b.  Fashioned  or  forged  by  Vulcan.     Also^. 

X603  J.  Davies  (Heief,)  Microcosmos  Wks.  (Grosart)  I. 
43/t  God's  feare,  that  strong  Vulcanian  Armor,  must  Guard 
such  good  Soulesas  doe  regard  it  beeie.  a  1693  Urqukart's 
RabeLiii  in.  xii.  93  The..*.linging  Casts  of  the  Vulcanian 
Thunderbolts.  1607  Drvdkm  ^n^ul  x.  1139  The  Trojan 
Chief. .On  his  Vulranian  Orb  sustained  the  War.  1718  J. 
Trapt  tr.  Virgil  (1735)  I-  Prcf.  to  .tneis  p.  xlvii.  Orna- 
mental Sculptures  upon  Homer's  Vulcanian  Shield.  X76a 
Falconer  Shipwr.  ni.  287  Thunders,  that  shook  the  skies 
with  dire  alarms.  And,  form'd  by  skill  divine,  Vulcanian 
arms.  179a  D.  Lloyd  i>y.  Li/g  \\  99  Nor  brazen  walls 
Nor  bright  Vulcanian  shields,  can  stand  before  Th'  intrepid 
aim  of  Resolution.  1849  Macai-'lay  Hi$L  £ng.  xii.  III.  166 
The  Vulcanian  panoply  which  Achilles  lent  to  his  feebler 
friend.  1871  Lossualk  &  Lke  K/V^/7Gen.  Introd.  (1903)  8 
Criticism  i:^  as  powerless  against  the  poet  as  the  sword  of 
the  mortal  hero  against  the  immortal  temper  of  the 
Vulcanian  shield. 

2.  Sprung  from,  related  to,  Vulcan. 

1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Ct.  Eater  Kent  4  Ihe 
Vulcanean  brood  of  black^iiniths  fiie-men,  colliers  gunneis 
gun-founders,  and  all  sorts  of  mettle  men.  1697  Drvuen 
^neid  X.  758  Vulcanian  Caxulus  renews  the  fight.  And 
Umbro  born  upon  the  mountain's  height.  1749  G.  West 
tr,  Pindar^  \st  Pythian  Ode  vi,  But  he,  Vulcanian  Monster, 
to  the  clouds  The  fiercest,  hottest  inundations  throws. 
t  b.  sb.  One  who  resembles  Vulcan.  Obsr~^ 

1598  Marston  PigntaL^  Sat.  ii.  Yet  Muto,  like  a  good 
Vulcanian,  An  honest  Cuckold,  calls  the  bastard  sonne,  And 
brags  of  that  which  others  for  him  done. 

t3.  VuUanian  Islands^  the  Lipari  Islands  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Italy.    Obs, 

i6s«  Hevlin  Cosmogr.  i.  72  On  the  West  part  of  Sidl  lie 
the  iflolian  or  Vulcanian  llands.  1690  1'.  Burnet  Theory 
Earth  II.  57  There  are  no  volcano's  in  my  opinion,  that 
deserve  our  observaiiori  so  much,  as  tho>e  that  are  in  and 
about  the  Mc-ditetranean  Seaj  there  is  a  knot  of  them 
called  the  Vulcanian  Islands,  from  their  fiery  eruption^. 
1705  C.  Purshall  Mech,  Macrocosm  83  The  Vulcanian 
Islands  in  the  Meditet  ranean  Sea,  are  said  to  be  of  this  sort. 

4.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  abounding  with,  vol- 
canoes; volcanic.    (Of.  Volcanian  a.) 

1656  (?J.  SerceaktJ  tr.  r.  Whitens  Pertpat.  Inst.  176 
Aetna,  Lipara  and  Hecla  . .  and  especially  the  Vulcanian 
Mountains  of  the  new  world.  1880  Proctor  Poetry 
Aitron.  i.  (1881)  18  If  no  vulcanian  forces  were  at  woik  to 
prevent  submergence.  1883  Contemp  Rev.  Oct  575  Only 
by  the  action  of  her  vulcanian  energies  can  the  earth  main* 
tain  her  po&ittoa  as  an  abode  of  life. 

6.  «  Plutonian  «.  2.    (Cf.  VrLCANisT3.> 

X840  Smart.  1950  Ocilvie  s.v,  Vulcaniit,  The  Vulcani.-.n 
theory  has  been  expanded  and  illustrated  by  LycU.  1870 
Brewer  Did.  Pkr.  ff  Fai-U  939/a  The  Vulcanian  or  Plu- 
tonian theory,  which  ascribes  the  changes  on  the  earth's 
surface  to  the  agency  of  fire. 

Vulcanic  (vplkaenik),  a.  [In  sense  1  ad.  F. 
vukanique,  IL  (also  Pg.)  vulcam'co^  f.  It,  vukano 
Volcano.    In  sense  a  f ,  L.  VuUdn-m  Vulcan  j3.] 

1.  B  Volcanic  a,  %  b. 

1774  Phil,  Trans.  LXV.  94  The  vulcanic  districts  of 
Auver^ne  and  Velay  ..afford  proofs  enough  of  the  truth  of 
this  cpinioo.  Ibtd.  37,  1  have  already  observed,  that  there 
are  many  vtilcanic  mountains  of  a  totally  ditTerent  form 
from  the  common  volcanos.  1888  Doighty  Arabia  />/- 
serta  I.  20  Of  such  vulcanic  breaches  there  are  m.iny  in 
these  limestone d owns.  Ibid.-zt  The  Bclkachalk  is  changed 
by  the  vulcanic  heat. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to,  having  the  character  of, 
Vulcan.    (With  iniiial  capital.) 

\9m  Eufop.  Afaf.  LII.  469  2  What  Iho'  with  Vulcanic 
knocking  Thou  still  may  bring  forth  many  a  thought,  1866 
R.  S.  HAWkHRin  C.  E.  Kyles /,//<•  ^Z^r/.  xxill  (1905)  547 
The  ^rcal  m.ijoriiy  of  Vaswls  of  his  own  which  exists  in 
this  \  ulcanic  [/.  e.  manufactuiins]  nation. 
b.  Of  or  i)ertaining  to  fire  ;  fiery. 

1866  Lowell  Carlyle  Prose  Wkv  1890  IL  83  Even  Ihe 
burning  of  a  meeting.bouse,  in  itself  a  vulcanic  rarity,  could 
not . .  tickle  his  outworn  palate.  1867  J.  B.  Rt>sE  tr.  t'irg/l'M 
yEneid  274  Vulcan  begot  him— in  vulcaniclair  He  breathed 
forth  flame. 

Vnlcanicity  (vrlkani-siti).  [f. .  prec.  +  -ITV, 
or  atl.  F.  rtt/(anuHf.'\ 

1.     =V0I,CAMC1TT. 

1873  R.  Mallet  lahitierl's  Eruption  K«wr»«*  Titlc-p., 
An  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  I^resent  Slate  of  Knowledijc 
of  Terrestrial  Vulcanicity.  i88«  E.  Hull  Contrib,  Phys, 
doe.  Brit.  Islrs  21  Vulcanicity  has  also  pla)xd  its  part  in 
Che  formation  of  lock-structures.  1883  Academy  3  C5ct.  225 
He  rega-ds  the  thermal  waters  as  representing  a  legacy  of 
former  vulcanicity. 
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2.  The  study  of  volcanic  action. 

1879  RuTLEY  Stud.  Rocks  iii.  9  The  branches  of  physical 
geology  known  as  vulcanicity  and  seismology. 

t  V  ulcanio,  irreg.  var.  viikano  Volcano  sb. 

1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  762  Thiis  Fire  keeping  no  analogy 
with  other  Vulcanio's  in  any  of  the  particulars  mentioned  in 
these  three  qti.xries,  I  thought  fit  to  answer  them  altogether. 

Vulcanism  (wlkaniz'm).  [ad.  F.  vukanismej 
var.  oi  voUanisme  Volcanism.]  Volcanic  action 
or  condition. 

1877  Le  Conte  Elem.  CeoL  ni.  (1S79)  93  The  sun  may  be 
regarded  as  a  globe  in  an  earlier  and  more  active  stage  of 
vulcanism.  1883  Nature  XXVU.  2S0  The.. strata  which 
have  been  deposited.. under  the  combined  influences  of 
intt^riial  vuIcani^m  and  external  atmospherical  influences. 

Vulcanist  (vp-*lkanist).  [In  early  use  f.  Vul- 
can j^. +  -I.ST.  In  sense  3  ad.  F.  vukaniste^  var. 
of  vokanisU  Volcanist.] 

1 1.  One  who  works  by  fire;  spec,  an  alchemist, 
a  blacksmith,  Obs. 

1593  Harvey  Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IL  177  The 
Country  affordeth  sufficient  prouision  of  water,  to  encounter 
tbeteniblest  Vulcanist,  that  brandisheth  a  burning  sword, 
or  a  fierie  tongue.  1594  Plat  yeivell-ho.  \i.  23,  I  persw.ide 
my  selfe,  that  no  philosophical t  vulcanist,  or  perfect  para< 
celsian,  will  ever  finde  any  true  magisterie,  tincture,  quint- 
e<*ence  or  Arcanum  therein.  1603  Dekker  H'onder/l 
Veare  C^ht  What  Mechariicall  hardnanded  Vulcanist  but 
perswaded  himselfe  to  bee  Mai^^ter  of  the  Company. 

2.  One  who  is  lame,  as  Vulcan  was. 

1656  Artif.  Ilatutsom.  60  Your  LaP*  Charily  doth  not  re. 
prove,  but  pity  those  poor  Vulcanists,  who  ballance  the 
inequality  of  ineir  heeU,  or  badger  leggs,  by  the  art  and 
help  of  the  shoemaker. 

3,  ^  Volcanist  1. 

180a  Plavfair  lllustr,  Unttonian  Tht.  3  Their  followers 
have  of  late  been  distinguished  by  the  janciful  names  of 
Vulcanists  and  Neptunists.  1830  Lvell  Princ,  Geol,  L  90 
In  addition  to  volcanic  heat,  to  which  the  Vulcanists 
formerly  attributed  too  much  influence,  we  must  allow  for 
the  eflect  of  nietbanical  pressure  (etc,].  1884  Sir  L.  Pt^v- 
FAIR  in  6'c£  Words  Feb.  93/1  Vulcanists  of  the  old  school 
would  be  equally  perplexed,  because  [>etroIeum  is  so  volatile 
that.. it  would  be  dissipated. 

Vlilcanite   (vo-lkanait).       [f.   Vulcan  sb.  + 

-ITE  ^.     Hence  F.  vukanite  (in  sense  2).] 
tl.  Pyroxene.   Obs.  (Cf.  Volcanite'.) 
1836  T.    Thomson    Min.^  Ceol^  etc   I.    190  Pyroxene. 
Augite,   baikalite, . .  vulcanite,    asbestus    in    part,     e  1840 
Eticycl.  Metrop.  (1&45)  VI.  527/2  Vulcanite.  Augite. 
2.  A   preparation  of  india  rubber  and  sulphur 
hardened  by  exposure  to  intense  heat ;  ebonite. 

i860  Urt^s  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  5)  I.  60a  Indian-rubber  and 
vulcanite,  or  hard  rubber  i*^  Hix>xam  Chem.4,^2  When  a 
sheet  of  caoutchouc  is.,  still  further  heated,  [it]  is  conve/ted 
into  the  black  horny  substance  called  vulcanite  or  ebonite, 
and  used  for  the  manufacture  of  combs,  &c.  1889  Welch 
Text  Bk.  Naval  A*c/tit.  xii,  135  They.. have  about  four 
feet  of  their  length  made  of  teak  or  ^-ulcanite  in  order  to 
break  the  continuity  of  the  metal  pipe. 
b.  attrib.  Made  of  vulcanite. 

1866  Microscop.  frnl.  VI.  168  Vou  will  oblige  me  by  cor- 
lecting  an  error  in  your  report  of  my  remarks  on  vulcanite 
cells,  1869  Eng.  Mech.  3  iXc  373/1  The  same  effect  may 
be  produced  by  rubbing  a  vulcanite  comb  on  the  sleeve  of 
a  coat.  1879  T.  Brvant  Ptact.  Surg,  1 1.  34  The  vulcanite 
canula  is  good  for  constant  use. 

Vnlcaai-sable.  a.  [f.  Vulcanize  v.]  That 
can  be  vulcanized. 

1887  ^V/.  i4wrr.(N,  V.)a6Mar.  193/3  Asbestos  and  India 
rubber.,  also  other  vulcanizable  materials  enter  into  its 
composition. 

VnlcanizatioiL  (vplkandiz^-Jdn).  [f.  next. 
Hence  F.  vtikanisation  (also  zw/r-).]  The  method 
or  process  of  treating  crude  india-rubber  with  sul- 
phur and  subjecting  it  to  intense  heat,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  rendered  more  durable  and  made  adapt- 
able for  various  purposes. 

The  history  of  the  process  is  related  in  detail  in  Vrcs 
Diet.  Arts,  etc.  (ed.  51  1S60)  I.  589-92. 

Z846  Hancock  Patent  Sptxi/.  No.  11135.  a  Without  the 
process  of  vulcanization.  1857  —  Pers,  A'irr.  India  Rubber 
AfoHu/.  107  It  ap(>eared  desirable  to  give  the  material  a 
more  definite  name  .. ;  and  whilst  discussing  the  subject 
amongst  my  friends  Mr.  llrockedon  proposed  the  term 
*Vulcanuaiion'.  1869  Em;.  Mech.  24  Dec  370/a  The 
ntlneral  ingredients,  .are  ncLcssarily  sul^cct  to  the  action  cf 
the  sulphur  employed  to  effect  the  vulcanisation.  1897 
AUbHit's  Syst,  hied.  IL949  Carbon  bisulphide  is  used  to 
soften  india-rubber  so  as  to  allow  of  its  penetration  by  sul- 
phur in  the  carrying  out  of  what  is  known  as  vulcanisation. 

Vnlcanixe  (v27lkan3iz),  v,  [f.  Vulcan  sb. 
Hence  F.  vukaniser  (in  sense  2).] 

L   trans.  To  commit  to  the  flames. 

x8»7  SouTHBY  Lett.  (i8^6)  IV.  4X  That  preat  exploit,  which 
.  .drew  upon  him  so  libellous  an  imputation  in  certain  verses 
which  have  long  since  been  vulcanised. 

2.  To  subject  (india-rubber,  etc)  to  the  process 
of  vulcanization. 

1846  Hancock  Patent  Specif,  No.  11135.  »  When  cold  I 
remove  them  from  the  moulds  and  afterwards  vulcanize 
them  to  make  their  form  permanent,  i860  Ore's  Di*t.  Arts 
(ed.  5)  1. 5^1  It  appears  not  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  vulcanise 
large  masses  of  caoutchouc.  1873  E.  Spom  IVorhihop  Re* 
ceipts  Ser.  i.  360/1  'Ihe  time  and  heat  required  to  vulcanize 
or  narden  the  compound. 

3.  itttr.  To  undergo  vulcanization, 

1890 -SV/.  Amer,  1  March  LXIL  140/1  Rubber  vulcanizes 
at  276°  Kah, 

Vulcanized, //i'. a.  [f.  prec.+-Ei>l.]  Affected 
or  aliere<l  by  the  process  of  vulcanization.  | 


VULGAB. 

1845  AfecA.  Mag.  Feb.  jia  The  exhibition  by  Mr.  Brocke- 
don  of  some  sp«:imens  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hancock's  patent 
'vulcanized*  india-rubber.  1857  Miller  £/<:/«.  Chem.^Org. 
L  §  I.  16  Gentle  suction  is  then  to  be  effected  by  means  of  a 
tube  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc  1873  E.  SroN  Wcrkshop 
Receipts  Ser.  i.  2/1  Vulcanized  rubber  is  also  extremely 
useful  for  cleaning  off  drawings. 

trails/.  1884  Knight  Diet.  Mech,  Suppl.  931/2  Vnlcamted 
Piber^  paper,  paper  pulp,  or  other  vegetable  fibrous  sub- 
stance that  has  l>een  so  prepared,  .as  to  give  it  in  a  measure 
metallic  toughness  and  strength. 

Vnlcanizer.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er  i,]  One  who 
or  that  which  vulcanizes  ;  esp.,the  apparatus  used 
in  vulcanizing  india-rubber. 

186a  Catal.  Internal.  E.xhib.^  Brit.  II.  No.  3520,  Im- 
proved  gas  vulcanizer  for  dentists.  xB6a  J^ml.  Soc.  Arts  X. 
^28/2  An  iron  frame  is  then  secured  round  the  whole,  and  it 
IS  placed  in  a  small  vulcaniser,  heated  by  gas.  188^  C.  G.  W. 
Lock  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  iv.  2;  2  The  roll  bemg  bound 
round  with  a  wet  cloth  bandage,  is  ready  for  the  *  vul- 
caniser '. 

Vulcanizing,  vbi.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb.     Also  allrib. 

1846  H.\NcocK  Patent  Specif.  No,  11135.  2  In  all  the  com- 
pounds ..  I  employ  sulphur  and  heat  ...which  process  is 
now  commonly  designated  vulcanizing.  1855  Goodyear 
Cutft-elastic  (Sew  Haven)  177  Soon  after  the  discover>- of 
the  heating  or  vulcanizing  process.  1S84  Knight  Diet. 
Mech.  Suppl.  931/2  The  heating  or  vulcanizing  is  conducted 
in  strong  cast-iron  cylinders. 

Vulcanizing,  ///.  a.  [-ing-.]  That  vul- 
canizes or  is  used  in  the  process  of  vulcanizing. 

i86a  yml.  Soc.  Arts  X.  326  The  dou^h  is  . .  put  into 
moulds  of  the  desired  form,  and  exposed  in  a  vulcanising 
oven  to  a  heat  of  from  240  to  260  degrees  Fahr.  1879 
Cassells  Techn.  Ednc,  IV,  2S7/2  The  hose  is  finished  by 
immersing  it  in  a  vulcanising  solution. 

Vuloano,  obs.  variant  of  Volcano. 

VulcanolO'gical,  a.  [See  VULCANOLOGY  and 
-ICAL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with  vul- 
canology. 

1888  Nature  30  Aug.  410/  i  Seismology  . .  is  usually 
tieated .  .as  a  branch  of  vutcanological  science.  1899  Ibid. 
1 1  May  27/2  A . .  very  readable  account  of  the  present  state 
of  vulcanological  science. 

Vulcano  legist.  (Also  Volc-.)  [See  VuL- 
CANOLOGY  and  -oLOt;iST.]  One  who  studies  or  is 
expert  in  volcanic  phenomena. 

1858  Mallet  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.    1.  133  The  subject 

api>ears  to  me  worthy  of  more  examination  at  the  hands  of 
^'ulcanologisls  and  Seismologists.  i88x  Judd  I'oleanoes  n. 
37  Vulcanologists  have  only  just  commenced  those  series  of 
exact  and  continuous  obseivations. 

Vulcanology,  (Also  Volc-).  [f.  vuhan- 
(cf.  Vulcanic,  etc.)  + -ology.]  The  science  or 
scientific  stutiy  of  volcanoes. 

1858  Mallst  in  ftep.  Brtt.  Assoc.  1.  117  Books  on  Earth- 
qtiakes  and  Vulcanology  in  the  Gottingen  Univeisity 
Library.  1880  Academy  17  Jan.  4^  The  part  relating  to 
vulcanology  would  be  considerably  miproved  by  a  detailed 
account  01  some  one  seismotogical  ob&ervatoiy. 

Vulgar  (v»'Igaj),j(5.  Also  5-6  vulgare.  [Abso- 
lute use  of  Vulgar  a.,  after  similar  usesoi  nied.L. 
viiigarisy  OF.  vulgaire  (also  vulgar)^  It.  voigare."] 

t  L  The  common  or  usual  language  of  a  country ; 
the  vernacular.    Obs, 

1430-40  Lvtx;.  Bochas  ix.  xxxvL  (MS.  Bodl.  263)  4^1/1 
Whos  kj-n^dom  hool,  as  maad  is  mencioun.  In  that  vulgar 
..Of  Malliogies  pleynli  bar  Je  name.  C14SO  Chaucer's 
Compl.  Pitt  (HjtI.  MS.)  heading,  Geffrey  Chaucier  Jk: 
aureat  Poete  l«.tcuer  was  fonde  in  oure  vulgate  to  fore  (i]hees 
dayes.  lui  Douci-As  Pal,  Hon.  11.  xvii,  >it  saw  I  thair.. 
Gcffray  Chaucier,  as  a  per  se  sans  peir  In  his  vulgare.  1586 
Dav  Kng.Secretarpr  i.  (1625)  i  An  Epistle  therefoie  is  that 
which  vsu,ally  we  in  our  vulgar  doc  tearme  a  Letter.  1589 
Pi:-nENHAM  Eng,  Poesie  11.  iv.  (.\rb.)  86  Before  Sir  Thomas 
Wiats  time  they  were  not  vscd  in  our  vulgar.  1611  Bible 
Transl.  Pre/,  f  8  For  the  behoofe  and  edifying  of  the 
vnlearned  .  they  prouided  Translations  into  the  vulgar. 
1665  G.  Havkrs  p.  della  ValU's  Trav.  E.  India  144  The 
Canar a- Language,  which  is  the  vulgar  in  Ikkeii  and  all  that 
State. 

2.  fa.  //.  Persons  belonging  to  the  ordinary  or 
commoa  class  in  the  community,  esp,  the  unedu- 
cated or  ignorant    Obs. 

15x3  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  Prol .  84  Some  small  treatyse 
to  wryte  breuely  To  the  comyn  vulgares  iheyr  mynde  to 
satisfy.  1549  Cmalonkr  Erasm,  oh  Polly  G),  He  preferred 
aKo  the  Ideote  and  simple  vulgars,  before  other  learned  and 
leputed  persons.  1598  K.  Bernard  tr.  Tereme,  Eunuchw. 
ii,  I  ain  nothing  at  all  away  with  these  vulgars,  wherein 
there  is  no  excelTencic  of  beauiie.  1615  Chaiman  Odyss.  vi. 
425  For  these  vile  vulgars  are  extreamly  proud,  And  fouly 
languag'd.  1678  Blti^r  Huit.  iii,  1. 1129  He  therefore  sent 
out  all  his  Senses,  'I'o  bring  him  in  Intelligences.  Which 
Vulgars  out  of  ignorance  Mistake,  for  falling  in  a  Trance. 

b.  A  persQn  not  reckoned  as  belonging  to  good 
society, 

//.  1763  G.  Williams  in  lesse  Sehtyn  4-  Contemp.  (1843) 
I.  264,  I  nave  named  yoxi  those  whom  you  know}  the  test 
are  numerous,  but  vulgars.  1766  —  Ibid.  1 1.  52  Lord  Lincoln 
exhibited  his  person  yesterday  on  the  Stein,  to  the  surprise 
of  all  the  vulgars.  1796  Wolcot  (P.  Pindar)  Pindariana, 
Ode  to  Sun  viii,  The  great  retire  from  routs. .And  cty,.. 
'Vulgars  !  that  never  wax-lights  handle  1'  1815  Zeluca  I. 
339,  Ithink  I  told  you  thete  was  quite  nothing  but  vulgais 
at  the  two  last  balls.  i8a8  LAN[x>R////a^.  Com:  III,  147 She 
associated  and  assimilated  with  the  very  wotst  in  the  polar 
circle  of  both  vulgars. 

sing.  1767  Lady  S.  Bunbury  in  Jesse  Selnyn  ^  Contemp, 
(1843)  II.  191  A  Mr.  Brereton  (a  sad  vulgar).  1781  Bur- 
covNS  Ld.  of  Manot  11. 1,  It  would  be  as  low  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  a  vulgar  as  to  refuse  it  to  an  equal.     i8as  C. 


VULGAR. 

WcsTJiACOTT  i?«f .  5/y  II.  97  The  mobbing  a  vulgar^  the 
hoaxing  a  ^uix, . .  AH  these  were  among  Jekyl's  early  pecuH- 
mrities. 

3,   TA£  vulgar^  the  common  people.  Also  with  «. 

xSOo  Spekser  F.  Q.  III.  xiL  4  To  the  vulgar  beckning  with 
his  nand.  In  signe  of  silence,  as  to  heare  a  play.  1591  — 
Ttares  Mmes  194  AH  places  they  with  follie  haue  possest, 
And  with  vaine  toyes  the  vulgare  cntertaine  But  me  haue 
banished.  16x4  Gorges  Lucan  11.  ()6  The  vulgar  most  to 
Pompey  bends.  Ihiii,  warg  ^  The  vulgar  do  more  affect 
Pompcy  then  Ca:sar.  1665  Glasvill  Def.  Van.  Dogvt,  57 
Which  saying  holds  not  only  in  Morals,  but  in  all  things 
else  which  the  Vulgar  use  to  judge  in.  169a  Bentley  Bflyle 
L€Ct.  iL  46 1  his  is  directly  levell'd  against  the  gross  Idolatry 
of  the  Vulgar.  1738  Gentl.  Mag.  VMl.  77/1  Her  enlight- 
ened  Horn  is  turn  d  towards^  the  Horizon,  or,  as  the  Vulgar 
speak,  The  Moon  lies  on  her  Back.  1783  Hailes  Anliq. 
Ckr.  Ch.vi.  z^vtiote.  The  heathen  vulgar  might  have  in- 
ferred the  likelihood  of  an  approaching  apotheosis.  x8a7 
Hallv<  Canst.  Hist,  ii,  (1876)  I.  86  The  mysteriousness  of 
an  unknown  dialect  served  to  impose  on  the  vulgar.  x8a8 
Scott  F.  M.  Perth  Introd.,  We  talk  of  a  credulous  vulgar, 
without  always  recollecting  [etc.].  1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr. 
IX.  vii.  IV.  126  Nor  was  this  the  suspicion  of  the  vulgar 
^one;  it  seems  to  have  been  shared  by  the  clergy  1899 
AUbutt's  Syst.  Med,  VIII.  824  The  growths  ..  render  the 
patient  a  remarkable  and  hideous  object,  exhibited  for  gain 
to  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar. 

trans/".  1697  Drvden  ^neid  i.  266  The  Leadeis  [of  the 
herdj  first  He  laid  along,  and  then  the  Vulgar  pierc'd. 

+  b.  A  common  sort  or  class  {of  persons). 
Obs.-^ 

1645  Milton  Tetrach.  \Vks.  1S51 IV.  262  There  is  a  vulgar 
also  of  teachers,  who  are  blindly  by  whom  they  fancy  led,  as 
they  lead  the  people. 

+  4.  //.  Sentences  or  passages  in  English  to  be 
translated  into  Latin  as  a  school -exercise.    Obs, 

i5»o  Whitinton  Vvlg.  (1527)  25  b,  Hast  thou  wrylen  all 
the  vulgares  that  our  mayster  hath  given  vnto  vs  thismorn- 
yng^«  '545"7  'n  Arthaeologia{\Z^-z)  XXXIV.  41  Thethrid 
forme.. bath  throwgh  the  weke  ovenpyght  a  verbe  set  up  to 
beexamyned  in  the  mornyng.and  makith  vulgares  upon  yt. 
1580  T.  ftl.  in  Bard's  Ah,  'lo  Rdr.  xiv,  A  booke  for  such, 
that  can  per\ise  it  right,  Of  profite  great,  when  they  their 
Vulgars  write.  16x3  Brinsley  Lnd.  Lit,  148, 1  haue  giuen 
them  vulgars,  or  Englishes,  such  as  I  haue  deuised,  to  be 
made  in  Latine. 

f  b.  A  vernacular  or  common  expression.   Ohs» 

153a  Gawer'sCon/.  Ep.  Ded.  aa  ij  b,  For  the  plenty  of  eng. 
lys^e  wordes  and  vulgars,.. whiche  olde  englysshe  wordes 
and  vulgars  no  wyse  man,  because  of  theyr  antiquite,  wyll 
throwe  asyde. 

t5.  =Vulgatej*.  1  b.  Obs.  (Cf.  Vulgak<z.  ab.) 

1613  Day  Festivals  y.  (1615)  no  So  the  Vulgar  doth  read 
it  to,  Nisi  baptisentur,  etc  1647  Trai'p  Comm.  Rom.  ix. 
as  God  calls  the  Church,  the  beloved  of  his  soul,  or  (as  the 
Septuagint  and  Vulgar  reade  it)  his  beloved  soul.  1699  T, 
Baker  Re/i.  Learn,  xvi.  201,  I  should  be  as  glad,  and  would 
go  as  far  to  meet  with  the  Ancient  Vulgar  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  any  Man  should  do;  but  [etc.].  Ibid,  202 
St  Jerome's  manner  of  reforming  the  Ancient  Vulgar  was, 
by  comparing  and  reducing  it  to  the  Greek  Original.  171 1 
G.  Hickes^  Tivo  Treat.  Chr.  Priesih.  (1847)  U-  62  Which 
expression  is  also  wanting  both  in  the  original  and  in  our 
translation,  and  in  the  vulgar. 

+  6.  Common  or  mean  character.    Obs."^ 

1655  (r.  SoretsCom.  Hist.  Francion  i.  17  The  Gentleman 
told  his  bed-fellow,  that  his  gaUant  Garb  and  Counteiiance, 
wherein  he_  perceived  nothing'of  Vulgar,  was  the  charm  that 
had  won  his  affection. 

Vulgar  (vi^'lgai),  a.  Also  4-6  vulgare,  6  Sc. 
vlgare,  wlgair  -ar ;  vulguar,  wulgtiar,voulger, 
7  vulger.  [ad.  L.  vulgar-is^  i.  vulg-us  the  common 
people.  Cf.  OF.  and  F.  vitlgaire^  Sp.  and  Pg. 
vuigar.  It.  volgare,"] 

1.  L  Employed  in  common  or  ordinary  reckon- 
ing of  time,  distance,  etc. ;  esp.,  in  later  use,  vulgar 
erOf  the  ordinary  Christian  era. 

C1391  Chaucer  Astroi.  11.  §9  I'he  day  vulgare,  that  is  to 
seyen,from  springof  theday  vn-to  verrey  nyht.  Ibid.^  The 
same  manere  maistow  worke  to  knowe  the  quantite  of  the 
vulgar  nyhu  1617  Moryson  Hin.  1.  142  The  way  from 
Kome  to  Sienna  is  thus  vulgarly  noted.. In  aU..ninetie 
sixe  miles.  I  will  follow  my  Italian  consorts.. who  doe  not 
much  differ  from  this  vulgar  number  of  miles.  1655  Stanlky 
Hist.  Philcs.  I.  (1687)  2/2  They  ..  confound  ..  the  true 
Epochaof  the  Olympiads  with  the  vulgar.  x66a  Stillikcfl. 
Orig.  Sacrx  1.  lii.  §  i  The  vulgar  account  of  yenis  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  1716  Prideaux  Connect.  O.  4*  N.  T. 
1. 1.  I  The  vulgar  era,  by  which  we  now  compute  the  years 
from  his  incarnation,  a  17*7  Newton  Chronot.  Amended 
i.  (1728J  80  Seven  hundred  for'y  and  seven  years  before  the 
Vulg.ir  itra  of  Christ.  1788  Priestley  Lcct.  Hist.  ni.  xiv. 
117  The  vulgar  Christian  Aera  answers  the  same  purpose  as 
eflrcctuaUy.  1830  Yeowell  Afu.  Brit.  Ch.  (1847)  App.  1. 1  f>9 
The  fifty-seventh  year  of  the  vulgar  computation.  i88a 
Nature  XXVI.  345  Owing  to  constant  migrations,  .through- 
out the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  the  vulgar  era. 
b.   Vulgar  fraction :  see  Fraction  sb,  5  a. 

1674  Jeake  Aritk.  {1696)  279  Simple  Cossical  Fractior  3., 
arc  expressed  like  Vulgar  Fractions.  1706  Phillips  (ed. 
Kersey),  Vulgar  Fractions^  the  ordinary  Sort  of  Fractions, 
distinguished  from  Decimal  Fractions.  1728  Chambi^irs 
Cycl.  s.v.  P'raciiony  Vulgar  Fractions,  called  also  Simple 
{^Tactions,  are  always  express'd  by  two  Numbers,  the  one 
wrote  over  the  other,  with  a  Line  between  them.  X798 
HtrrroM  Course  Math.  (iSo6)  I.  51  Of  Vulgar  Fractions. 
i8a6  Encyci.  Melrop.  (1845)  1.  441/2  Rules  are  also  given 
for  the  reduction  of  vulgar  to  decimal  fractions  by  a  simple 
proportion.  1873  J.  Hamblin  Smith  Arith.  (ed.  6)  83  A 
Vulgar  Fraction  may  be  converted  into  a  Decimal  Fraction. 
f  c.  Vulgar  arithmetic^  ordinary  arithmetic  as 
opposed  to  decimal.   Obs.  rare, 

1653  N.  Bridges  {litle\  Vulgar  Aritbmetique,  explayning 
the  Secrets  of  that  Art.  1694  J.  StLDEN  {.tit/eU  The  Trades- 
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man's  Help.  An  Introduction  to  Arithmetick  both  Vulgar, 
Decimal,  and  Instrumental,  c  ijaS  De  Foe  Compi.  Eng. 
Gent.  (1890)  280  How  many  noble  artists  have  we  in  the 
greatest  and  best  branches  of  the  Mathematicks  (viz.),  in 
Astronomy,  in  Geometry,  in  Arithmetick  as  well  vulgar  as 
decimal. 

2.  In  common  or  general  use  ;  common,  custom- 
ary, or  ordinary,  as  a  matter  of  use  or  practice. 

c  1430  LvDG.  Min,  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  87  Isys  in  Egipt 
fonde  a  diversite  Of  sundry  lettres  parted  in  tweyne  ;  First 
to  pristes,  and  to  the  coniunake  Vulgar  lettres  he  dide  also 
ordeyne.  155a  Huloet,  Vulgar,  or  much  vsed,  uulgatus, 
Z594  Blundkvil  Exerc.  i.  xxvii.  (1597)  33  b,  As  minutes, 
seconds,  thirds,  fourthes, . .  ma'rked  wiih  streekes  and  vulgare 
numbers.  1597  Hooker  EccL  Pot.  v.  Ixv.  §  n  Wee  neither 
omit  it.. nor  altogether  make  it  so  vulgar  as  the  custome 
heretofore  hath  bene.  1610  Guillim  Heraldry  11.  i.  40,  1 
could  produce  many  examples  euen  to  this  day;  were  not 
the  vse  heereof  so  vulgar.  1659  H.  Thorndike  Wks,  {1846) 
II.  458  The  solemn  times.. cannot.. have  been  settled  till 
Christianity  was  grown  very  vulgar.  1693  Locke  Ediic. 
§  175  Another  thing  very  ordinary  in  the  vulgar  Method  of 
Grammar-Schools  there  is,  of  which  I  see  no  Use  at  all. 
1719  T.  Innes  Anc.  Inhab.  N.  Brit.  I.  18  So  the  vulgar 
version  of  Ziphilin's  abridgment  ofDiohathJt.  1795  Burke 
Th,  Scarcity  Wks.  1842  II.  252  Compelling  us  to  diminish 
the  quantity  of  labour  which  in  the  vulgar  course  we 
actually  employ.  i8a6  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  iv.  ii.  We  talk 
..as  often  about  our  enemies,  at  least  those  who  have  any; 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  vulgarest  of  all  possessions. 

fb.  Used  to  designate  the  Vulgate  version  of 
the  Bible.    Obs.    (Cf.  Vulgar  sb.  5.) 

153S  JovE  Apol.  Tindale  (Arh.)  46  TlindaleJ..ministretb 
a  shrewd  occasion.. by  vntrwly  translating  this  sentence  et 
z'nicuigue  seminum  dat  deus  su?eirt  or  proprium  corpus 
(as  bathe  the  vulgare  texte).  1538  Coverdale  New  T.  (title- 
p.),  After  the  vulgare  text  communely  called  S.  Jeroms. 
1^3  FuLKE  De/.  Tr.  Script.  xvW.  447  That  S.  Hieronyme 
was  author  of  the  vulgar  Latine  interpretation,  of  the  olde 
Testament.  165a  Needham  tr.  Selden's  Mare  CI.  31  So 
they  are  expressed  in  the  vulgar  Edition,  out  of  the  Hebrew 
Original,  which  is  lost.  j6;[4  Owen  Holy  Spirit  i.  iv.  §  6. 
71  'Ihe  Vulgar  Latine  in  this  Place  renders  the  Woid  by 
Ornatus  eornm.  1677  —  yustif.'w.  185  All  which  things 
prefer  the  Complutensian,  Syriack,  and  Arabick,  before  the 
vulgar  reading  of  this  place.  1691  tr.  Emilianne's  Frauds 
Rom.  Monks  (ed.  3)  51  Contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the 
Vulgar  Translation.  1823  A.  Small  Rom.  Antiq.  Fi/e  y. 
102  The  vulgar  Latin  [readsj  thus. 

3.  Of  language  or  speech  :  Commonly  or  cus- 
tomarily used  by  the  people  of  a  country;  ordi- 
nary, vernacular. 

In  common  use  c  1525-1650;  now  arck. 

a  1513  Fabyan  Chron.  1.  xvii.  16  Whiche  felde  or  Countre 
where  y«  sayd  Morgan  faughte..is  to  this  daye  called 
Glanmorgan,  whiche  is  to  meane  in  our  vulgare  tunge, 
Morgan  hys  lande.     1530  Palsgr.  17  Suche  as  writte  farcis 

6  contrefait  the  vulgare  speche.  1585  T.  Washington  tr. 
Nicholays  Voy.  iv.  xix.  133  b.  They  celebrate  their  office. . 
in  the  Armenian  tongue,,  .[and]  the  standers  by.  .answere 
them  in  the  same  vulgare  language,  c  1610  £.  Bolton 
Hypercritica  iv.  §2  Mr.  Hooker's  Preface  to  his  Books  of 
Ecclesiastical  Policy  is  a  singular  and  choice  Parcel  of  our 
vulgar  Language,  1653  W.  Ramesey  Astroi.  Restored  Z^ 
To  treat. .of  this  noble  Art.. in  a  plain  munner,  and  our 
vulgar  tongue.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  141  Pii  To  be 
instructed  in  their  Duties  in  the  known  or  vulvar  Tongue. 
1707  J.  Chamberlavne  Si.  Gt.  Brit.  1.  ui.  vii.  (1710)  204 
'there  were.. more  good,  and  more  bad  Books  printed  and 
published  in  the  English  Tongue,  than  in  all  the  vulgar 
Languages  in  Europe.  1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr,  ix.  viii. 
IV.  185  They  read  the  Gospels,  they  preached,  and 
they  prayed,  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  1873  Hale  Jn  His 
Name  ii.  8  Bits  of  Paul  or  Matthew  or  Luke  which  had 
been  translated  into  the  vulgar  language. 

b.  Used  to  qualify  tlie  name  of  the  language. 
1483  Caxton  Knt,  de  la  Tour  Prol.,  To  translate  &  reduce 
this  said  book  out  of  frenssh  into  our  vulgar  Englissh. 
X613  PuRCHAS  Pilgrimage  vi.  xii,  530  They  are  much 
addicted  to  Poetrie,  and  make  long  Poems  of  their  warres, 
huntings,  and  loues,..in  rithme,  like  the  vulgar  Italian 
Sonnets.  1687  A.  Lovell  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  i.  102 
Though  several  of  them  understand  Italian,  yet  their  usual 
Language  is  the  vulgar  Greek,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
but  the  literal  Greek  corrupted.  1699  Bentley  Phal.  ^04 
Which  we  are  sure.,  continued  to  be  pure  and  Vulgar  Syriac 
for  2000  Years.  1717  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to  Pope 
I  Apr.,  The  vulgar  Turk  is  very  different  from  what  is 
spoken    at  court.      1766  Compl.   Farmer  s.v.   Surveying 

7  E  2/2  This  in  vulgar  English  may  be  called  a  corner. 
1818  Hallam  Mid.  Ages IX.  (1868)  591  We  cannot,. ascertain 
in  what  degree  the  vulgar  Latin  differed  from  that  of  Cicero 
or  Seneca.  ^1873  Deutsch  Lit.  Rem.  (1874)  358  The 
Samaritan  Dialect,  a  mixture  of  vulgar  Hebrew  and 
Aramean. 

fc.  In  predicative  use ;  also  const,  to.  Obs. 
'565  J_ewel  Reply  Harding  (1611)  383  Hebrew,  Greek, 

and  Latine,.  .as  they  were  once  natiue,  and  vulgar  to  those 
three  peoples,  so  now  to  none  be  they  natiue,  and  vulgar. 
x6ia  Brerewdod  Lang.  ^  Kelig,  2  'I'he  Greek  tongue., 
although  it  belonged  originally  to  Hellas  alone,  yet  in  time 
it  became  vulgar  to  these  also.  x668  Wilkins  Real  Char. 
I.  i.  §  4*  5  After  the  Captivity  the  pure  Hebrew  ceased  to  be 
Vulgar,  remaining  onely  amongst  learned  men.  1699  T. 
liAKF.R  Rejl.  Learn,  ii.  13  The  Greek  Tongue  had  the  same 
Fortune  with  the  Latine,  tho  it  continud  vulgar  longer. 
X7ia  Swift  Let.  En^.  Tongue  Wks.  1755  II.  1.  1B3  Neither 
was  that  [jr.  theLaiin]  language  ever  so  vulgar  in  Britain,  as 
it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 

4.  t  a*  Written  or  spoken  in,  translated  into,  the 
usual  language  of  a  country,    Obs. 

1513  DoucLAs_.f^«fiVf  I.  Prol.  498  Thair  may  be  na  com- 
pair  Betwixt  his  versis  and  my  style  wlgair.  Ibid.^  Ane 
Exctamatioun  37  Go,  wlgar  Virgill,  to  euery  churlich  wycht 
Say,  1  avow  thou  art  translatit  rycht.  1556  Recokde  Cast. 
Kwnvl.  Contents,  With  sundry.. newe  demonstrations  not 
Written  before  in  any  vulgare  wooikes.     1599  G.  Sandys 
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Europm  Spec.  (1632)  115  They  have  called  all  vulgar  Bibles 
streightly  in  againe.  1617  Mohyson  Hin.  111.  30,  I  had 
some  skill  in  that  Language,  especially  for  vulgar  speeches. 
i66a  J.  Davies  tr.  Oleanus  Voy.  Ambass.  79  Never  learn, 
ing  anything  but  reading  and  writing,  and  certain  vulgar 
prayers. 

D.  Of  words  or  names :  Employed  in  ordinary 
speech  ;  common,  familiar. 

1676  Hobbes  ///arfPref.  (1686)  1  Forein  word^,  tillby  long 
use  they  become  vulgar,  are  unlinjtelligible  lo  them.  1776 
Sir  D.  Dalrymple  Ann.  Scot.  I.  3  note,  I  suspect  that 
Lulach  was  rather  his  vulgar  sirname,  than  his  name.  1785 
Martyn  Lett.  Bot.  Introd.  (1794)  2  These  plants  had 
a  different  vulgar  name  in  every  province.  x8oo  Bewick 
{title).  Figures  of  British  Land  Birds,  to  which  are  added, 
a  few  Foreign  Birds,  with  their  Vulgar  and  Scientific 
Names. 
6.  Common  or  customary  in  respect  of  the  use  or 
understanding  of  language,  words,  or  ideas. 

"553  Wilson  Rhct.  94,  I  might  tary  a  longe  tyme  in 
deciaryng  the  nature  of  diuerse  Schemes,  whiche  are  woordes 
or  sentencies  altered,  .contrarie  to  the  vulgare  custome  of 
our  speache  without  chaungyng  their  nature  at  all.  i6ia 
T.  IjOi:)ley  in  Macray  Ann.  Bodleian  I1880)  410,  I  make 
lequest  y'  all  my  words  be  construed  directly  and  in  vulgar 
sense.  1634  Documents  agst.  Prynne  (Camden)  48  My 
expressions  too  (at  least  in  my  intention,  opinion,  and  vulgar 
acceptacion),  are  innocent  and"  sincere.  1696  Whision 
The.  Earth  11.  (1722)  161  By  a  Month,  in  the  vulgar  way  of 
speaking,  is  meant  30  Days.  1727  Df.  Foe  Syst.  Magic  i. 
i.  (1840J  25  The  people  called  magicians,  in  the  present 
vulgar  acceptation  of  the  word.  1754  Edwards  treed.  Will 
I.  ill.  (1762)  14  The  word  Necessity,  in  iis  vulgar  and  common 
Use,  is  relative.  1798  V>Ky  Amer.  Law  Rtp.  {1809)  I.  85  The 
vulgar  meaning  of  the  words  dying  without  issue.  z86a 
Burton  Bk.  Hunter  (1863)  5  1  he  vulgar  everyday-world 
way  of  putting  the  idea.  1878  Stewart  &  Tait  Unseen 
Univ.  i.  §  39.  57  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  its 
vulgar  acceptation  could  not  possibly  be  tiue. 

6.  Commonly  current  or  prevalent,  generally  or 
widely  disseminated,  as  a  matter  of  knowledge, 
assertion,  or  opinion:  a.  Of  sayings,  statements, 
facts,  etc. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  Epist.  7  Fra  this  exempil  cummis  ane 
vlgare  adagia.  1591  Savile  Tacitus,  Hist.  11.  Ixxviii.  99 
Neither  was  there  any  thing  more  vulgare  in  euery  mans 
mouth.  1607  T.  Rogers^9  A  rt.  Pref.  §  26  Bookes,  and  open 
speeches,  .made  vulgar  within  a  yeare,  and  little  more  after 
his  happy  ingresse  into  this  kingdome.  1653  W.  Ramesey 
Astroi.  Restored  To  Rdr.  6  But  1  shall  answer  in  that 
vulgar  and  rustical  Proverb,  it  is  a  good  Horse  that  never 
stumbles.  1693  Dkyden  Persius*  Sat.  i.  244  note,  'Ihe 
Story  is  vulgar,  that  Midas  King  of  Phr>gia,  was  made 
judge  betwixt  Apollo  and  Pan,  who  was  the  best  Musician. 
1830  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Discuss.  (1852}  72  One  vulgar  passage 
from  the  writings  of  that  philosopher.  1892  Daily  Npvs 
19  Dec.  5/4  It  set  the  seal, however,  on  his  vulg.-ir.as  distinct 
from  his  professional,  fame. 

b.  Of  discourse,  rumour,  etc. 

1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  iii.  i.  100  If  by  strong  hand  you 
offer  to  breake  in,.  .A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it. 
1595  Locrine  iv.  i.  138  What  would  the  common  sort  report 
of  me,  I  f  I  forget  my  loue,  and  cleaue  to  ihee  ?  Loc.  Kings 
need  not  feare  the  vulgar  sentences.  C1600  Shaks.  6"(5««. 
cxii.  Your  loue  and  piftie  doth  th'  impression  fill.  Which 
vulgar  scandall  stampt  vpon  my  brow.  1617  Morvson 
Itin.  11.  20  Of  late  {according  to  vulgar  speech)  he  had  dis. 
pleased  the  Earle  of  Essex.  1691  Wood  Ath,  Oxon.  I.  323 
Ihe  then  vulgar  talk  was,  the  Devil  came  to  take  away 
Oiiv.  Cromwell,  who  then  lay  on  his  death-bed.  1818 
Shelley  Julian  362  Believe  that  I  am  ever  still  the  same, 
..Nordream  that  I  will  join  the  vulgar  cry.  iSssMacaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV.  302  They  did  not  join  in  the  vulgar  cry 
against  the  Dutch. 

c.  Of  knowledge,  opinions,  notions,  etc. 
01548  Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  /K,  210  b,  Notwithstandyng 

the  vulgare  opinion.,  the  wisedome  of  this  world  is  folishe- 
nes  before  God.  1605  Verstegan  Dec.  intell.  vii.  (1628) 
199  '1  o  giue  the  reader  some  knowledge  more  then  is  vulger. 
c  1610  Sir  J.  Melvil  Mem.  (1683)  125  He  was  become  care- 
less, following  in  many  things  the  vulgar  opinion.  1655 
Culpepper,  etc.  Riverius  xi.  iv.  33  That  vulgar  difficulty 
which  is  controverted  by  almosi  all  Writers.  1701  Swift 
Contests  Nobles  ^  Comm.  v,  This  is  a  truth  of  vulgar  know- 
ledge and  observation.  1794  Hutton  Philos.  Light,  etc. 
127  According  to  the  vulgar  notions  of  things,  cold  is  con- 
sidered as  absolutely  subsisting  in  bodies,  in  the  same 
manner  as  heau  183a  Palmerston  Opin.  ^  Pol.  (1852) 
219  Taking  the  meiesi  and  vulgarest  view  of  the  matter. 
1854  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  iv.  i.  II.  10  Mohammedanism. .a 
stern  negation., of  the  vulgar  polytheism  which  prevailed 
among  the  ruder  Arab  tribes.  1865  M.  Arnold  Eas.  Crit,, 
Spinoza  (1875)  375  This  mode  of  interpieiing  Scripture  is 
fatal  to  the  vulgar  notion  of  its  verbal  inspiration. 

d.  Of  errors,  prejudices,  etc. 

1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  .5-  Comtnw.  546  This  is  but  a 
vulgar  errour.  1670  W.  Perwich  ZJ^jt/.tCamdenjgi  A  vulgar 
mistake  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  instead  of 
that  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Florence.  1691  T.  H[ale] 
Ace.  New  Invent,  p.  xxiii,  Ihe  iole  conceit  of  the  Fish 
Remora,  which  mens  sottishness  hath  made  a  vulgar  one. 
1785  Reid  Intell,  Powers  i.  i.  221  May  natuial  judgement 
not  be  a  vulgar  error?  1798  Fekriar  IlluUr.  Sterne  vi.  165 
Mr.  Shandy  has  passed  a  similar  condemnation  on  some 
English  names,  to  which  vulgar  prejudices  aie  attached. 
1845  Ford  Handbk.  Spain  i.  5  One  of  the  old  vulgar  super- 
stitions in  Spain.  1856  Kanr  Arci.  Expl.  I.  xxix.  392,  I 
satisfied  myself  that  it  was  a  vulgar  prejudice  to  regard  the 
liver  of  the  bear  as  poisonous.  1879  McCarthy  Own  Times 
1.  V.  104  One  of  the  vulgarest  fallacies  of  statecraft. 

i"?.  Of  common  occurrence  ;  not  rare.    Obs. 

1607T0PSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  in  Other  things  I  omit  con- 
cerning this  beast  (the  conyj,  because  as  it  is  vulgar,  the 
benefits  thereof  are  commonly  known.  1657  S.  Purchas 
Pol.  Flying'Ins.  7  The  Chameleon,  a  vile  (and  in  many 
Countries  a  Vulg-ir)  Creature. 

8.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  common  people. 


VULGAR. 
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VULaABISM. 


1597  Shaks.  2  Hen,  IV,  t.  iii.  90  An  habitation  giddy  and 
vnsure  Hath  he  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart.  1605 
isi  Pt.  Jeronimo  436,  1  will  buze  Andreas  landing,  Which, 
once  but  crept  Into  the  vulget  mouthes,  Is  hurryed  heer  and 
there,  and  sworne  for  troih.  i6aa  Feacham  CompL  Gent, 
i.  13  Thobe  [apples]  of  Hesperides,  golden,  and  out  of  the 
vulgar  leach.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Efi.  i.  v.  17 
Though  a  weaknesse  of  the  Intellect,  and  most  discoverable 
in  vulgar  heads,  yet  hath  it  sometime  fallen  upon  wiser 
braines.  1697  Drvuen  y£"«tf/i^  XM.  5  The  more  he_was 
with  vulgar  hate  oppressed,  The  more  his  fury  boiled  within 
his  breast.  1783  W.Thomson  Watsons  Philip  III ^w.  (1793) 
II.  152  A  veil  of  pomp.. concealed  from  the  vulgar  eye  the 
symptoms  of  its  decay.  1796  Bp.  Watson  Apol.  Bible  209 
You  have  merely  busied  yourself  in  exposing  to  vulgar  con- 
tempt a  few  unsightly  shrubs.  xZ\<i%QO-xT  Ladxo/Lake 
in.  xxvi,  Grey  Superstition's  whisper  dread  Debarr'd  the 
spot  to  vulgar  tread.  Ibid.  v.  xxx,  With  like  acclaim,  the 
vulgar  throat  Straind  for  King  James  their  morning  note. 
1855  Poultry  Chron.  II.  561/1  He  was  in  a  coop  protected 
from  the  vulgar  gaze,  by  a  covering  of  green  baize.  1870 
Jevons  Eleiii,  Logic  xx\\\.  237  All  observations,  .negative 
the  idea  that  there  can  be  any  such  influence  as  the  vulgar 
mind  attributes  to  the  moon. 

II.  9.  Of  persons:  Belonging  to  the  ordinary  or 
common  class  in  the  community  ;  not  distinguished 
or  marked  off  from  this  in  any  way;  plebeian: 
a.  With  collective  terms,  z.% people^  sort. 

1530  Palscr.  369  Septante,  octanle,  and  nonanie^  be 
never  used  of  the  voulger  people.  1551  T.  Wilson  Logike 
A  3b,  Diuerse  learned  men..haue  with  most  earnest  tra- 
uaile  made  eucry  of  them  familiar  to  their  vulgare  people. 
1571S  Fleming  Panopl.  Efiist.  igsTocircumuent  the  common 
people,  he  spared  no  coloured  pretence  to  allure  the  vulgar 
sort.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  Jer.  xxvi.  23  He  cast  forth  his 
carcasse  in  the  sepulchers  of  the  base  vulgar  people.  163a 
LiTHGOW  Trav.  I.  26  They  of  the  vulgar  kind  are  both 
ignorant,  sluttish  and  greedy.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  13  The 
last  Will  of  Caspar  being  read  to  thepeople,  and  what  Legacies 
he  had  bequeath'd  them,  wrought  much  in  that  Vulgar 
audience  to  the  avenging  of  his  death.  1705  Stanhope 
Paraphr.  I.  34  Instead  of  numerous  Guards,  and  triumphal 
Chariots,  and  costly  Preparations,  we  find  only  the  Attend- 
ance of  a  Vulgar  and  despised  Crowd.  1718  Vmo^  Solomon 
I.  681  One  [elder],  in  whom  an  outward  Mien  appear'd. 
And  Turn  superior  to  the  vulgar  Herd.  i8so  Hazlitt  Lect, 
Dram.  Lit.  12  He  [Shakspeare]  was  not  something  sacred 
and  aloof  from  the  vulgar  herd  of  men.  iSax  Bvron  Sar- 
danap.  v.  i,  *Tis  easy  to  astonish  or  appal  The  vulgar  mass 
which  moulds  a  horde  of  slaves. 

b.  With  individual  desi^ations  (in  sing,  ox  pi.). 

1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Ntcltolay's  Voy.  iv.  ix.  121  The 
vulgare  Arabiansdoccal  it  Rabach.  1593  Shaks.  7/^f».  K/, 
IV.  I.  127  Rather  let  my  head  Stoopc  to  the  blocke, ..Than 
stand  vncouer'd  to  the  Vulgar  Groom.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  188  If  any  vulgar  fellow  meet  them,  they  presently 
shake  and  vibrate  their  swords  vpon  their  Shiclas,  crying 
aloud  Nayroe.  a  1699  J.  Beaumont  Psyche  xxi,  11  Thou 
seest  with  what  exact  Obedience  all  My  vulgar  Subjects  on 
their  shoulders  take  My  heavyest  yokes.  1709Strype^««. 
Re/.  I.  xxxix.  406  This  letter.. may  deserve  an  English 
translation  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  vulgar  readers.  1765  H. 
Walpolk  Otra'tto  1,  Some  of  the  vulgar  spectators  had  run 
to  the  great  church  which  stood  near  the  castle  and  came 
back  open-mouthed.  1779  Johnson  L.  P.,  Milton  Wks.  U. 
16S  The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Pandsemonium,  being  incor. 
poieal  spirits,  are  at  large.. in  a  limited  space.  1796  S.  & 
Ht.  Lee  Canterh.  T.  1 1,  yxi  Credulity  is . .  the  characteristic 
of  the  vulgar  Italians.  1813  Shelley  Q,  Mab  v.  140  How 
many  a  vulgar  Cato  has  compelled  Hit  energies.. To  mould 
a  pin,  or  fabricate  a  nail  1 

trans/.  1667  MiltoiW.  Z.  ni.  577  Where  the  great  Lumi- 
narie  AIoofT  the  vulgar  Constellations  thick  ..  Dispenses 
Light  from  farr. 

f  O.  Holding  an  ordinary  place  in  a  certain 
class;  esp.  of  soldiers.   Obs. 

i6o7-i«  Bacon  Ess.,  flfarr.  ^  Single  Life  fArb.)  268  De- 
spising of  Marriage  amongest  the  Turkcs,  maketh  the  vulgar 
Souldiour  moie  base.  1651  Howell  Venice  129  The  greatest 
prisoners  were  Achmet  and  Mahomet . .  with  thirty  thousand 
vulgar  soldiers.  1794  Chalmers  Ruddiman  90  The  magis- 
trates [in  1660]  steadily  prohibited  the  vulgar  schoolmasters 
from  teaching  Latin. 

t  d.    The  intlgar  world,  the  world  at  large.    Obs, 

163J  Lithgow  Trav.  A  4  My  three  Voyages,  which  are 
now  layd  open  to  the  Vulgar  World. 

10.  Of  the  common  or  nsual  kind  ;  of  an  ordinary 
commonplace  character ;  exhibiting  no  special  or 
distinn;uishing  quality  :  fa.  Of  material  things. 

'555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  70  Hauinge  .xii.  other  of  their 
vulgare  cotages  placed  abowte  the  same.  Ibid.  (Arb.)  159 
Of  this  is  made  the  more  vulgar  or  common  breade.  i6oa 
Shaks.  Ham.  i.  ii.  99  For,  what  we  know  must  be,  and  is 
as  common  As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sence.  Why 
should  we. .Take  it  to  heart?  1617  Moryson  /tin.  iii.  63 
Copper  mctiall,  adorned  with  vulgar  precious  stones.  1656 
Beale  Here/.  Orchards  (1657)  x6  That  the  sellings  might 
gather  root  as  well  in  that  vulgar  ground,  as  also  in  the  finer 
mould.  1694  Salmon  Hate's  Dispens.  (1713)  42/2  First  comes 
the  Flegm,  then  the  volatile  Spirit;  lastly,  the  Oil,  or  vulgar 
Spirit,  1744  Berkeley  Stris  §10  This  vulgar  tar,  which 
cheapness  and  plenty  may  have  rendered  contemptible,  ap- 
pears to  be  an  excellent  balsam.  1776  Med.  Obs.  ^  Inq. 
(1784)  VI.  i.  14  Punch,  made  with  a,  maceration  of  black 
currants  in  our  vulgar  corn  spirit,  is  a  liquor  that  agrees 
remarkably  well  with  him. 

fb.  Of  plants,  animals,  etc.    Obs, 

c  1586  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps.  (1823)  civ.  vi,  The  vulgar 
grasse,  whereof  the  beast  is  faine,  The  rarer  herb  man  for 
him  self  hath  chose.  1607  Toi-skll  Four./.  Beasts  731  A 
vulgar  wcasell  Ijeing  kept  very  old  and  drunke  in  Wine,  to 
the  quantity  of  two  drams,  is  accounted  a  piesent  remedy 
against  the  venome  or  stings  of  serpents.  1610  Holland 
Camden's  BritAityj)  543,  I  mean  not  those  vulgar  birds 
which  in  other  places  are  highly  esteemed.  1665-76  Rea 
Elora  (ed.  3)  \^  The  other  sorts.. you  will  find. .among 
Greens  more  vulgar.     <2i68aSiRT.  Browne  7>flt/j(i684) 


62  Bellonius.  .observed  not  the  vulgar  Oak  in  those  parts. 
1788-3  W.  F.  Martvn  Geog.  Mag.  704  Those  of  an  inferior 
rank  make  use  of  the  foliage  of  some  more  vulgar  tree.  1803 
G.  Kllis  Let.  to  Scott  3  Oct.,  We  possess  a  vulgar  dog  (a 
pointer),  to  whom  it  is  intended  to  commit  the  charge  of 
our  house  during  our  absence. 
c.  Of  qualities,  actions,  etc. 

IS59  Knox  First  Blast  App.  (Arb.)  60  Neyther  yit  wold 
I  that  ye  should  esieam  that  mercy  to  be  vulgar  and  com- 
mone  which  ye  haue  receaued.  1561  Eden  Arte  Nauig. 
Pref.,  I  thynke  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  vulgare  iudgement. 
1596  Edward  III^  11.  i.  314  These  are  the  vulgar  tenders  of 
false  men.  That  neuer  pay  the  duetie  of  their  words.  i6oa 
Ld,  Cromwell  in.  iii.  9  Thou  art  a  man  differing  from  vulgar 
forme.  i6»  Bacon  Hen.  VII,  144  Many  Lawes  were  made, 
of  a  more  priuate  and  vulgar  nature  then  ought  to  detaine 
the  Reader  of  an  Historie.  1649  F.  Roberts  Clavis  Bibl. 
512  Here  are  not  vulgar  but  extraordinary  Histories,  1716 
Gay  Trivia  11.  302  Yet  let  me  not  descend  to  trivial  song. 
Nor  vulgar  Circumstance  my  verse  prolong.  1754  Gray 
Progr.  Poesy  122  Vet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant 
way  Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate.  1795  Burke  Tk. 
Scarcity  Wks.  1842  II.  248  Philosophical  happiness  is  to 
want  little.  Civil  or  vulgar  happiness  is  to  want  much,  and 
to  enjoy  much.  18^8  W,  K.  Kelly  tr.  Z.  Blanc's  Hist. 
Ten  Y.  I.  366  That  is  assuredly  a  very  vulgar  policy,  and 
one  within  the  scope  of  the  most  ordinary  capacities.  1867 
Maurice  Patriarchs  ^  Lawg.\,  (1877)  104  A  history  which 
exhibits  God  as  an  actual  personal  Being,  without  whom 
the  vulgarest  affairs  of  menare  unintelligible  and  anomalous, 
f  d.  Of  persons.    Obs. 

1570  Dee  Math.  Pre/,  "ij,  Vulgar  Practisers  haue  Num- 
bers, otherwise,  in  sundry  Considerations.  1609  Bible 
( Douay)  /  C/ir(7«.  i.comm..  We  wil  present  to  the  vulgar 
reader,  certaine  cleare  and  ordinarie  rules,  by  which  the 
learned  Divines  do  reconcile  such  apparent  contradictions. 
X664  Power  Exp.  Philos,  i.  43  We  need  not  so  much  wonder 
with  the  Vulgar  Philosophers,  howsoclearand  glorious  abody 
..should  be  made  of  so  duriy..  Materials.  1697  Dry  den 
Virg.  Georg.  iv.  653  No  vulgar  god  Pursues  thy  crimes,  nor 
with  a  common  rod.  \jzg  TAvittEsAnc,  Inliab.N.  Brit.  I. 
Pref.  p.  vii,  These  considerations.. made  me. .resolve  to., 
leave  to  others  the  invidious  ta^k  of  reforming  our  vulgar 
historians.  175a  Hume  Poi.  Disc.  x.  224  The  most  vulgar 
slave  cou'd  yield  by  his  labour  an  obolus  a  day,  over  and 
above  his  maintenance.  1794  Burke  Let.  to  Dk.  Portland 
(1844)  I  y.  233  It  will  not  do  for  you  to  be  vulgar,  common- 
place  ministers. 

11.  Of  an  ordinary  nnartificial  type  ;  not  refined 
or  advanced  beyond  the  common. 

1580  G.  Harvey  Lei.  to  Spenser  S.'s  Wks,  C1912)  631/2  It 
is  the  vulgare  and  natural!  Mother  Prosodye,  that  alone 
worketb  the  feale.  1638  Rawlkv  tr.  Bacons  Li/e  ^  Death 
(1651)  I  Omit  for  the  present,  all  Astrological  Observations 
. . :  Onely  insist  upon  the  vulgar  and  manifest  Observations ; 
as  whether  they  were  born  by  Night  or  by  Day.  1671  J. 
Webster  Metallogr.  i.  i  As  also  the  whole_  Band  of  the 
Chymists,  both  mystical  and  vulgar,  do  sufficiently  testifie. 
17*5  Watts  Logic  \.  ill.  §  4  Ideas  are  either  vulgar  or 
learned.  A  vulgar  Idea  represents  to  us  the  most  obvious 
and  sensible  Appearances  that  are  contained  in  the  Object 
of  them.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  on  Man  i.  i.  §  i.  35  Medi- 
cinal Bodies  appear,  from  Observations  both  philosophical 
and  vulgar,  to  he  endued  with  more  active  Properties  than 
common  Aliments. 

t  b.  Adapted  to  ordinary  minds  or  comprehen- 
sions.  Obs. 

1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  i,  §  45  Unspeakable  mys- 
teries in  the  Scriptures  are  often  delivered  in  a  vulgar  and 
illustrative  way.  1651  Hobbes  Goft.  ^  Soc.  Epb  Ded.,  If  it 
be  sound,  if  it  be  useful,  if  it  be  vulgar  j  I  humbly  offer  it  to 
your  Lordship,  a  xSk*  J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.  vi.  183  Speaking 
to  the  weakest  sort  of  men  in  the  most  vulgar  sort  of  dialect. 

1 12,  Common  in  respect  of  use  or  association. 
Obs.  rare, 

159s  Shaks.  yohn  11.  387  Tde  play  incessantly  vpon  these 
lades,  Euen  till  vnfenced  desolation  Leaue  them  as  naked 
as  the  vulgar  ayre.  i6oa  —  Ham.  I.  iii.  61  Be  thou  fami- 
liar; but  by  no  meanes  vulgar. 

13.  Having  a  common  and  offensively  mean 
character  ;  coarsely  commonplace  ;  lacking  in  re- 
finement or  good  taste  ;  uncultured,  ill-bred. 

a.  Of  actions,  manners,  features,  etc. 

1643  }•  ^^'  ^'^-  ^^^^'^  »3  Are  not  such  instances  [of  time- 
serving] as  vulgar  as  the  spirits  that  furnish  us  with  them? 
1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Rei.  11.  §  86  To  Intangle  all  those . . 
who  were  transported  with  those  vulgarand  vile  Considera. 
tions.  X699  PoMFRET  Past.  Ess.  134  Nay,  aU  affronts  so 
unconcerned  she  bore,  ..  As  if  she  thought  it  vulgar  to 
resent.  1797  Jane  Austen  Sense  <V  Sens,  xxi.  The  vulgar 
fieedom  and  folly  of  the  eldest  left  her  no  recommendation. 
1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  201  So,  the  word  vulgar  now 
implies  something  base  and  groveling  in  actions.  1846  Mrs. 
A.  Marsh  Father  Dai^y  II.  i.  17  Inere  is  something  very 
coarse  and  vulgar  in  their  countenances.  Ibid.  II.  iv.  90 
His  features  were  vulgar,  his  lips  thick  and  coarse.  1853 
Maurice  Proih.  ^  Kings  i.  7  This  would  be  a  low,  paltry, 
vulgar  way  of  accounting  for  his  acts.  18^5  ]oyiv.ix  Plato 
(ed.  2)  V.  315  The  vulgar  sort  of  trade  which  is  carried  on 
by  lending  money. 

b.  Of  persons. 

1678  Marvell  Growth  Popery  40  The  mean  maliceofthe 
same  Vulgar  Scribler,  hired  oy  the  Conspirators  at  so  much 
a  sheet.  1778  Miss  Burney  Ez'eUna  xvii.  Miss  will  think 
us  very  vulgar,  .to  live  in  London  and  never  have  been  to 
an  Opera.  1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  in.  iv,  f  7,  I  see  the 
vulgar  dog  in  an  almshouse.  1833  Willis  Pencillings  I.  ii. 
18  A  vulgar  Marseilles  shopkeeper.  1865  Ruskin  .SWaw/tf 
i.  §  z8  It  is  in  the  blunt  hand  and  the  dead  heart,  in  the  dis- 
eased habit,  in  the  hardened  conscience,  that  men  become 
vulgar.  x88x  '  Rita  '  My  Lady  Coquette  iii,  How  hot  and 
vulgar  she  looks  with  all  that  colour. 
e.  Of  the  mind,  spirit,  etc. 

1764  Golusm.  Trav.  225  In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast 
takes  fire.  Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliss  expire.  1766 
[Anstey]  Bath  Guide  iii.  4  A  Grace, an  Air,  a  Taste  refin'd, 
To  vulgar  Souls  unknown.     1809-10  Coi-eridge  Friend 


(1865)  113  It  is  so  stimulant  to  the  pride  of  a  vulgar  mind, 
to  be  persuaded  that  it  knows  what  few  others  know.  x{^4 
Kinglake  Eothen  Vj  In  all  baseness  and  imposture  there  is 
a  coarse,  vulgar  spirit,  x88a  Bain  Jas.  Mill  vi.  288  Execu- 
tions and  death-scenes  are  great  things  for  vulgar  minds. 

d.  Of  language,  etc. 

1716  Gay  Trivia  i.  187  Let  not  such  vulgar  tales  debase 
thy  mind,  1813  Salem  (Mass.)  Gaz.  12  Mar.  2/4  To  pro- 
nounce him  a  friend  to  Great- Britain  ;  or,  in  their  language 
of  vulgar  abuse,  a  British  Tory.  1865  M.  Arnold  Ess. 
Crit.,  youbert  224  Saugrenu  is  a  rather  vulgar  French  word, 
but,  like  many  other  vulgar  words,  very  expressive.  1891 
Farrar  Darkn.^  Dawn  x,  They  said.. that— you — weie— 
dare  I  speak  the  vulgar  word  ?— a  Christian. 

e.  Of  material  things. 

x8is  H.  &  J.  Smith  Rej.  Addr.  xii.  75  I've  heard  our 
front  that  faces  Drury  Lane  Much  criticised;  they  say  'tis 
vulgar  brick  work.  1817  Chalmers  Astron.  Disc.  ii.  (1832)  45 
While  all  the  vulgar  grandeur  of  other  days  is  now  moulder- 
ing in  forgetfulness.  1905  G.  Thorne  Lost  Cause  iv,  A 
wilderness  of  mean  little  houses  and  vulgar  streets. 

14.  Comb.,  as  vulgar-like,  -looking,  -reasoning, 
-sounding  ;  vulgar-minded  ^-spirited,  -viewed  ^^ys.\ 
vuJgar'Wise  adv. ;  also  quasi-fl^z/.  in  f  vulgar  plain. 

1563  FoxE  A.  (J-  M.  1050/1  A  certayn  seuere  &  graue 
grace,  which  I  wished  oftentymes  to  haue  bene  more 
popular  &  "uulgarlike  in  him.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxxix, 
What  that  *vulgar-looking  fellow  said  after  the  funeral. 
x8i6  Remarks  Eng.  Mann.  37  Not  discriminating  between 
real  gentlemen  who  require  no  such  hint,  and  'vulgar- 
minded  men  who  do.  1846  Hare  Mission  Com/.  (1850)  398 
The  vulgarminded  in  all  ages  have  been  incapable  of  con. 
ceiving  that  a  man  can  be_  actuated  by  any  but  personal 
feelings.  ^  1869  Geo.  Eliot  in  Cross  Li/e  III.  100  The  most 
vulgar-minded  genius  that  ever  produced  a  great  efTect  in 
literature.  xS54*-9  Songs  <S-  Ball.  Phil,  ^  Mary  (Roxb.)  6 
Good  maners  unto  all  degrese  Ys  mete  for  to  be  ""vulgar 
playne.  X654  Whitlock  Zootomia  321,  I  am  none  of  those 
*  vulgar-Reasoning  Despisers  of  that  Sex.  1797  Anna 
Skward  Lett.  (1811)  IV.  302  His  *vulgar-sounding  word, 
beleaguered,  once  used  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  oflfends  us 
continually  in  this  new  epic.  i6a8  Earle  Microcosm.  (Arb.) 
70  A  "vulgar-spirited  Man  Is  one  of  the  heard  of  the  World. 
1647  Clarenoow  Hist.  Reb.  vi.  §  134  The  passions,  and 
affections  of  the  Vulgar-spirited.  1853  Meanderings  0/ 
Mem.  1. 149  She  was  not  •vulgar-viewed,  her  thinkings  took 
The  selfsame  tenor.  x8i8  P.  Cunningham  N.  S.  Wales  {ed.  3) 
II.  21  One  bird  roasting  aristocratically  upon  a  wooden 
spit,  and  the  other,  broiling  *vulgar-wise,  upon  the  embers. 

Vulgarian  (v^lge^-rian),  a.  and  sb,     [f.  prec, 

+  -ianTJ 

A.  aaj.   =  Vulgar  a,  (in  later  use  in  sense  13). 

cx6so  Denham  To  Sir  y.  Mennis  \,  All  on  a  weeping 
Monday,  With  a  fat  vulgarian  sloven,  Little  Admiral  John 
To  Boulogne  is  gone.  1833  F'raser's  Mag.  VIII.  625  Com- 
pare this  with  the  vulgarian  twaddle  of  the  old  Blacking- 
man.  1876  IVorld  V.  No.  114.  3  A  position  in  the  scale  of 
popular  amusements  precisely  analogous  to  the  vulgarian 
paradise  known  as  the  music-hall. 

B.  sb,  A  vulgar  person  ;  freq.,  a  well-to-do  or 
rich  person  of  vulgar  manners. 

1804  Mar.  Edcewokth  Ennui  vi,  The  man  is  maiiied,  to 
some  vulgarian,  of  course.  1821  L.  Hunt  Indicator  No.  66 
(1822)  II.  106  You  are  thought  little  better  than  a  vulgarian. 
1853  LvTTON  My  Novel  v.  ix,  Did  you  not  marry  a  low 
creature— a  vulgarian— a  tradesman's  daughtei  ?  1888 
Athenaeum  21  July  93/1  One  of  the  most  repulsive  vulgar- 
ians we  have  ever  met  with  out  of  real  life, 

t  Vu'lgarily,  adv.  Obs.—^  [f.  Vulgar  a.  + 
-(i)ly  -.]     Commonly. 

165s  Fuller  Hist.  Camb.  120  Thomas  Lord  Audley  of 
Walden.  .changed  Buckingham,  into  Magdalen,  (vulgarily) 
Maudlin  Colledge. 

Vu'lgarisn,  «.  rare-^.  [f.  Vulgar  a. -h-isH.] 

Somewhat  vulgar. 

x86o  Thackeray  Loz>el  v.  Low,  vulgarish  sort  of  man,  he 
was. 

Vulgarism   (vdgariz'm),     [f.  Vulgar  a.  + 
-ISM,     Cf.  Sp.  and  Pg,  vulgarismo^  It.  voigarismo."] 
+ 1*  A  common  or  ordinary  expression.  Obs.—^ 
X644  Bulwer  Chirol.  13  An  ineffable  latitude  of  significa- 
tions :  whose  vulgarismes,  varied  through  such  multiplicity 
of  senses,  are  of  that  note  and  consequence,  that  [etc.]. 

2.  A  vulgar  phrase  or  expression ;  a  colloquial- 
ism of  a  low  or  unrefined  character. 

X746  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  Mann  28  Mar.,  The  Countess.. 
has  entertained  the  town  with  an  excellent  vulgarism.  X7s8 
L.  Temple  Sketches  (e6.  2)  43  The  Sentiments,  .cannot  be 
cxprest  with  too  much  Plainness  and  Simplicity;  provided 
all  Vulgarisms  are  as  much  as  possible  avoided.  1798  Bnt. 
Critic  XL  136  It  took  him,  is  a  grose  vulgarism.  1822  Mrs, 
Shellev  in  Dowden  Shelley  (1887)11.  381  We  hear  that  she 
leads  him  and  his  mother  (to  use  a  vulgarism)  a  devil  of  a 
life.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  viii.  (1882)  449  The  slipshod 
vulgarisms  of  the  shopkeeper  of  to-day. 

b.  A  popular  corruption  o/a.  name,    rar^^. 

1853  Miss  Yonge  Cameos  (1877)  I.  xix.  136  This  romantic 
story,.. celebrates  the  Saracen  lady  by  the  extraordinary 
title  of  Susy  Pye,  perhaps  a  vulgarism  of  her  original 
Eastern  name. 

3.  The  quality  or  character  of  being  vulgar; 
vulgarity. 

1749  Chesterf.  Lett,  to  Son  27  Sept.,  Vulgarism  in 
language  is  the.  .distinguishing  characteristic  of  bad  com- 
pany, and  a  bad  education.  177X  Sir  J.  Reynolds  Disc.w. 
(1876)345  Familiar  and  interesting  to  all  Kurope  without 
being  degraded  by  the  vulgarism  of  ordinary  life  i"  a"/ 
country.  X788  Mrs.  Hughes  Henry  <J-  Isabella  I.  168  They 
were  generally  written  in  a  style  of  pretence  and  sometimes 
vulgarism.  18x9  Keats  Lines  to  Panny  24  Shall  I  gulp 
wine?  No,  that  is  vulgarism.  X83X  Examiner  436/2  We 
are .  .struck  by  the  absence  of  vulgarism  in  the  performance. 
b.  An  instance  of  vulgarity;  a  vulgar  action, 
practice,  habit,  etc. 


VULGAKIST. 

'1785  G.  A.  Bellamy  Apohsy  (ed.  3)  IV.  is8  The  com- 
phutiU  of  having  nothing  to  do,  is  such  a  vulgarism,  that  I 
wonder  any  pcrsons.-can  degrade  theniselves  by  tiie 
acknowledgement.  1814  Jane  Austen  Mansjield  Park 
xlvi.  Visions  of  good  and  ill  breeding,  of  old  vulgarisms  and 
new  gentiliiies  were  before  her.  1834  Tait's  Mag,  I.  54  ' 
Since  the  scent  of  that  flower  has  been  voted  a  vulgarism  I 

Valffarist.  [f.  Vulgar  a.  +  -ist.]  A  vul- 
garian. 

.1847  Frasers  Mag^  XXXVI.  53  In  the  every-day  pursuits 
of  the  vulgarist  there  is  a  link  connecting  them. 

Vulgarity  (vplgx-nti),  [ad.  L.  (post-classical) 
vuigiintas  the  mass  or  multitude  (f.  vulgar-i$ 
Vulgar  a.),  or  f.  Vulgar  a.  +-ity.  Cf.  F.  vul- 
garity It.  volgarithy  Sp.  vulgaridad,  Pg.  -t'lfade,'] 

fl.  The  commonalty  ;  the  common  people.  06s. 

1579  NoRTHBROOKK  Dtdng  (1843)  73  The  eternal!  God 
hath  appoynted  &  diuided  his  Church  militant  into  four 
parts:  first,  into  principalhie;  seconde,  into  nobiUtie; 
thirde,  into  pastoraltiie;  fourthly,  into  vulgaritie.  j6i6  j. 
Lane  Contn.  Sgr.^s  T,  viir.  330  So  these  condemnd,  thence 
garded  weare  to  dye,  lothd,  skornd,  revild,  cursd  of  th' 
vulgaritie.  163J  Lithcow  Trav,  ix.  421  A  proud  Nobility, 
a  familiar  and  manly  Gentry,  and  a  ruvidous  vulgarity. 
x6s^  Gaudbn  Tears  Ck.  Pref.  3  The  meere  vulgarity  (like 
Swine)  are  prone  to  cry  out  more,  for  a  little  bite  by  the  eare, 
than  for  all  the  sordidnesse  of  sin. 

+  b.  The  ordinary  sort  or  run  {of  a  class,  etc.)- 

X646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  vii.  25  'lis  true  by  the 
\Tilgarity  of  Philosophers  there  are  many  points  beleeved 
without  probation.  1681  Rvcaut  tr.  Gracian's  Critick  190 
His  Humour  formed  of  a  disagreeing  mould  and  nature  to 
the  vulgarity  of  the  World. 

t  c.  Used  as  a  mock-title  to  designate  one  of  the 
common  people.  Obs."^ 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  iii.  11  For  true  it  is, 
(and  I  hope  shall  not  offend  theii  vulgarities)  if  I  say  they 
are  daily  mocked  into  errour. 

+  2.  General  use;  common  diffusion.  Obs.  rare. 

x6xa  Brbrewood  Lang.  ^  Rflig.  33  It  may  well  seem  that 
the  Roman  tongue  became  not  the  vulgar  language  in  any 
of  these  parts  of  the  empire,  which  yet  are  specially 
instanced,  for  the  large  vulgarity  of  it.  c  1645  Howell 
Lett.  (1650)  I.  387  The  Latin  or  primitive  Roman  tongue, . . 
though  living  yet  in  the  Schools,,  .may  be  said  to  be 
defunct  in  point  of  vulgarity,  any  lime  these  1000  years 
passed. 

f  3.  The  quality  of  being  usual,  ordinary,  or 
commonplace ;  an  instance  of  this,  Obs. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  iil  12  Although  their 
condition  and  fortunes  may  place  them  many  Spheres  above 
the  multitude,  yet  are  they  still  within  the  line  of  vulgarity. 
1656  Bloust  Glossogr.y  Vulgarity^  the  common  manner  or 
fashion  of  the  vulgar  people.  x6(S5-6  Phil.  Trans.  I.  228 
In  these  Vulgarities  we  may.. trace  out  the  cause  and 
nature  of  Light,  as  in  Jewels  of  greatest  value.  1716  M. 
Davies  Aiken,  Brit.  Ill,  34  He.. was  answer'd  that  he 
never  differ'd  any  thing  to  the  Morrow,  or  some  such  thing 
to  the  same  learned  purpose  of  Dissenting  Sermons,  which 
areoften  full  of  such  Unacholar.like  Vulgarities. 

4.  The  quality  of  being  vulgar,  unrefined,  or 
coarse;  an  instance  of  this. 

a  1774  TucKKR  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  681  It  seems  too  narrow 
a  vulgarity  in  those  who  value  themselves  upon  being  raised 
above  the  vulgar,  to  despise  every  old  woman . .  because  she 
does  not  understand  Latin,  and  has  no  interest  in  the 
county.  178a  V.  Knox  Ess.  xlvii.  (1819)  I.  257  Verses.. 
now  admired  for  that  artless  simplicity,  which  once  obtained 
the  name  of  coarseness  and  vulgarity.  x8ia  H.  &  J.  Smith 
Rej.  Addr.  X.  (1873)  92  The  auditor.. compares  incipient 
grandeur  with  final  vulgarity.  X833  Coleridge  Table-t,  20 
Jan.,  The  ignorant  zealotry  and  sordid  vulgarity  of  the 
leaders  of  the  day!  x86o  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix.  vii. 
§  23  We  may  conclude  that  vulgarity  consists  in  a  deadness 
of  the  heart  and  body,  resulting  from  prolonged,  and 
especially  from  inheiited  conditions  of 'degeneracy '.  ^  1876 
Lowell  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  11.  260  Our  imagination  of 
him  has  dwelt  securely  in  ideal  remoteness  from  the  vulgari- 
ties of  life. 

Vulgarization  (volgaraiz^-Jan).  [See  next 
and  -ATION.  So  F.  vulgarisation^  Sp.  -izacion^  Pg. 
•isafooy  It.  volgarizzazione.'\ 

L  The  action  of  making  usual  or  common ;  the 
process  of  rendering  familiar  or  popular ;  general 
dissemination. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Vulgarization,  a  making  common 
or  vulvar,  1B07  in  Spirit  Pub.  J  mis.  XL  43  She  has  raised 
a  bamer  against  the  vulgarization  of  the  hump,  which  can- 
not  be  broken  down,  either  by  love  or  money.  1865  Hat. 
Rev.  4  Feb.  148/1  Professional  exclusiveness  for  centuries 
opposed  the  vulgarization  of  such  knowledge.  1873  Hamer- 
TOM  IntelL  Life  iii.  vi,  104  The  vulgarization  of  rudiments 
is  not  the  advancement  of  Knowledge. 

2.  The  action  or  process  of  rendering  coarse  or 
unrefined. 

1819  W,  S.  Rose  Lett.  I.  205  From  the  first  appearance  of 
thb  race,  .down  to  their  vulgarization  under  Leopold, .  .we 
may  remark  this  preponderating  feature.  X869  Pall  Mall 
C.  8  Oct.  12  George  Sand  has  not  only  consented  to  the 
vulgarization  of  her  thoroughly  beautiful  novel,  she  has 
actually  lent  a  hand  to  the  gentleman  who  has  vulgarized  it. 

1884  Contenip.  Rev.  Aug.  334  'Ihere  is  no  fear  that  the 
steam-engine  will  bring  about  that  hopeless  vulgarisation  of 
the  country  which  usually  follows  in  its  track. 

Vulgarize  (vy-lgaraiz),  V.     [f.  Vulgar  a.  + 

-IZE,  perh.  after  med.L.  vulgarizare  (1305),  F. 
vulgariser  (16th  cent,  and  mod.),  Sp.  vulgarizar^ 
Pg.  -war,  It.  volgarizzare.'] 

1.  inlr.  To  act  in  a  vulgar  manner ;  to  become 
vulgar. 

1605  Daniel  EpiU.  Lady  AnneCli_fford  vi,  Honour,  .can- 
oot  stray  and  breake  abroade  Into  the  priuate  wayesof  care- 
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lesnesse  ;  Nor  euer  may  descend  to  vulgarize.  Or  be  below 
the  sphere  of  her  abode.  1846  Mrs.  Gore  £'«jf.  CA/i»-.  (1852) 
06  A  man  having  loo  much  regard  for  his  complexion  to 
infringe  upon  the  wine-cellar,  and  too  much  interest  in  his 
slimness  to  vulgarise  on  ate. 

2.  trans.  To  make  common  or  popular ;  to  reduce 
to  the  level  of  something  usual  or  ordinary. 

X709  T.  Robinson  Vind.  Mosnick  Syst.  Introd.  6  'I'o 
Vulgarize  and  to  Allegorize  the  Scripture,  are  equally  of 
evil  Consequence  to  Religion.  1786  Sir  J.  Reynolds  Disc. 
xiit.  Wks.  1797  1. 273  To  find  proper  foundations  for  science 
is  neither  to  narrow  or  to  vulgarise  it.  1839  Bailey  Festus 
145  The  great  bards. .  Men  who  have  vulgarized  sublimity, 
And  bought  up  truth  for  the  nations.  1870  Lowell  A  mong 
my  Bks,  Ser.  I.  (1873)  154  The  invention  of  printing,  without 
yet  vulgarizing  letters,  had  made  the  thought  and  history 
of  the  entire  past  contemporaneous.  187a  Browning  Fifine 
Ixxv,  Change  yourself,  dissimulate  the  thought  And  vulgar- 
ize the  word. 

3.  To  make  vulgar  or  commonplace  ;  to  debase, 
degrade. 

1756  Mrs.  F.  Brooke  Old  Maid  No.  32.  262  Its  being  the 
religion  of  the  whole  nation  has  made  it  too  common,  and, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  vulgarized  it.  a  1774 
Tucker  Lt,  Nat.  (1834)  II.  29  It  would  vilify,  and,  I  may 
say,  vulgarize  the  Almighty,  to  imagine  Him..engaged 
among  the  trifling  scenes  that  occupy  our  notice.  iSso 
Hazlitt  Table-t.  (1824)  II.  i.  7  They  vulgarise  and  degrade 
whatever  is  interesting  or  sacred  to  the  mind,  a  z8ii  V, 
Knox  Winter  Even,  xxxviii.  Wks.  1824  II.  478  Learning 
sullied  with  pedantry,  exhortation  vulgarized  by  low  wit. 
a  1853  Robertson  Led.,  Wordsw.  (1858)  244  It  seemed  as 
if  all  that  noise  was  vulgarizing  the  poet.  1871  L.  Stephen 
Playgr.  Eur.  (1894)  ii.  64  Some., peak,  not  yet  vulgarised 
by  associations  with  guides  and  picnics. 

b.  absol.  To  cause  or  produce  vulgarity, 

1849  C-  Kronte  Shirley  vi.  Family  jarring  vulgarizes— 
family  union  elevates. 

Hence  Vu'Igarized  ppl.  a. ;  Vu'lgarizer,  one 
who  vulgarizes  or  makes  popular ;  Vu'Igarizing 
vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1847  De  Quincev  in  '  H.  A.  Page'  Lije  (1877)  I.  xv.  349 
The  absolute  realities  of  *vulgarised  life  as  it  exists  in 
plebeian  ranks  amongst  our  countrymen.  1884  Harper's 
Mag.  Mar.  568/2  The  vulgarized  phrase,  a  gentleman.  1899 
Atnenxnm  28  Jan.  105/3  ^^  [Albert  Smith]  was  the 
*vulgarizer  of  Switzerland.  1831  Mrs.  Hemans  in  Chorley 
Mem.  (1836)  II.  Z36  Braham's  singing  was  not  equal  to  the 
instrumental  part,  but  he  did  not  disfigure  it  by  his  cus- 
tomary  and  *vulgarizing  graces.  x87X  L.  Stephen  Playgr. 
Eur,  (1894)  xii.  280 'I'he  eternal  mountains,  .never  recall., 
(he  vulgarising  association  of  old  days. 

Vulgarly  (vo-lgaali),  adv.  Also  6  vulgarely(e, 
vulgarlie.     [f.  Vulgar  a,  +  -ly  ^.] 

1.  In  common  or  everyday  speech ;  vernacularly, 
colloquially:  fa.  With  verbs  of  speaking,  dis- 
coursing, etc.    Obs.  rare. 

CX374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  1513  And,  vulgarly  tospekenof 
Substaunce,  Of  Tresour  may  we  boJ>e  with  vs  lede,  Y-nowh 
to  lyue  in  honour  and  pleasaunce.  1647  Trapp  Comm.  Matt. 
xi.  17  And  he  is  the  best  preacher,  saith  Luther,  that  deliver- 
eth  himself  vulgarly,  plainly,  trivially.  1659  Hammond  On 
Ps.  i.  I  Annot.  6  The  Hebrew  [word].,  vulgarly  signifies  the 
result  of  the  consultation. 

b.  With  verbs  of  naming,  esp.  in  vulgarly  called, 
sty  led f  etc. 

\%xiLi/e  Hen.  ^(1911)  160  Agreateassemblieofestatesof 
Fraunce,  vulgarlie  called  a  Parlyament,  wherein  the  three 
estates  of  the  Realme  were  present,  a  XS48  Hall  Chron.^ 
Hen.  Vlly  28  b,  The  socieie  of  saynct  George  vulgarely 
called  the  order  of  the  garier.  1^5  T.  Washington  ir. 
Niiholay's  Voy.  i.  i,  The  mount  Rhodope  vulgarly  called 
the  mountes  of  siluer.  163a  Lithgow  Trav.  ii.  50  The 
chiefest..is  called  Teucria,  but  thev  are  vulgarly  called  the 
lies  of  Diomedes.  X653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xxviii. 
108  That  [river],  .enters  into  the  sea  in  the  Empire  of 
Sornaan,  vulgarly  stiled  Slam.  x688  R.  Holme  Armoury 
in.  331/2  For  the  Pitchfork  (or  Pikel,  which  we  vulgarly 
call  it)  it  is  an  Instrument  much  used  in  Husbandry  for 
tlieir  Loading  and  Stacking  of  Hay  and  Corn,  a  1718 
Pesn  Li/e  Wks.  1726  I.  16  Being  the  Fourth  Instant, 
vulgarly  called  Sunday.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  11.  iv, 
The  chandler's  shop,  the  known  seat  of  all  the  news,  or  as 
it  is  vulgarly  called,  gossiping.  X774  J.  Hutchins  Dorset 
I.  589  Tlie  parsonage  hou-^e,  vulgarly  called  the  vicar.tge 
house,  stood  about  the  middle  of  the  island.  1855  Macaulav 
Hist.Eng.  xiv.  IIL  406  He  was  what  is  vulgarly  called  a 
disinterested  man.  i86x  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1SS9)  I.  41  This 
original  factoryand  staple  of  the  German  merchants,  vulgarly 
called  'The  Steelyard ',.*st''l  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  x868  Rep.  U.S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)  95 
Many  of  the  species.,  are  here  known  £is  fire-flies,  or,  moie 
vulgarly,  lightning-bugs. 

2.  Among  or  by  the  people  generally ;  commonly 
or  ordinarily:  a.  As  a  matter  of  knowledge, 
belief,  etc. 

XS07  Justes  Moneths  May  ^  June  59  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IL 
123  Hye  magesty . .  Knowen  is  in  euery  realme  vulgarely  To 
his  hoiioure.  1593  Harvey  Pierce's  Super,  Wks.  (Grosart) 
IL  275  Which  1  purposely  auoided,  as  not  so  vulgarly 
familiar.  1611  Si'eed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xvii.  (1623)  885 
Where  the  Corps  is  now  laide  is  not  vulgarly  knowne.  x6ia 
Selden  Hlustr.  Dr,iyton*s  Poly-olb.  i.  22  What  I  report 
thus.. is  truth,  and  differeth  much  from  what  vulgarly  is 
receiued.  163*  Lithgow  Trav.  1.  19  Whose  luxurious  hues 
aie  vulgarly  promulgat  in  this..prouerbe.  a  1688  Cudworth 
Dnmut.  Mor.  (1731 )  94  Though  they  be  very  different, . .  yet 
theyare  vulgarlymistaken  for  oneand  thesame  thing.  X7ia 
Steele -Syifff^  No.  462  rs  The  many  good-natured  Con- 
descensions of  this  Prince  are  vulgarly  known.  X793 
Martvn  Lang.  Bot.  s.v.  Bulby  It  is  vulgarly  considered  as 
a  root,  and  wascalledso  by  Botanists  till  Linneus corrected 
the  error.  1865  Mozlev  Mirac.  ii.  41  The  inductive  prin- 
ciple is  only  this  unreasoning  impulse  applied  to  a  scienti- 
fically ascertained  fact,  instead  of  to  a  vulgarly  ascertained 
fact. 


VULGATE. 

b.   As  a  matter  of  use  or  habit. 

16x7  MoRVSON  Itin.  III.  155  They  vulgarly  eate  harth 
Cakes  of  Gates,  but  in  Cities  haue  also  wheaten-bread.  X659 
Hammond  On  Ps.  Annot.  2  Not  from  any  sensual  pleasure, 
such  as  men  vulgarly  take  in  Rlusick.  1607  Bentlev  Phal. 
(1699)  142  The  middle  Verse,  as  it  is  vulgarly  read,  is  an 
instance  against  me.  1806  A.  Knox  Re?n.  (1844)  I.  61  The 
dread  of  Popery  and  the  consequent  prejudice  against  every- 
thing vulgarly  branded  with  that  stigma.  184X  Emerson 
Ess.,  Over.Soul  {1S76)  233  Our  religion  vulgarly  stands  on 
numbers  of  believers.  1859  MiLi.Liberfy  i,  13  The  tyranny  of 
the  majority  was  at  first,  and  is  siill  vulgarly,  held  in  dread. 

t  c.  With  reference  to  speech  ;  As  a  vernacular 
tongue.  Obs. 

x6ia  Brekewood  Lang.  ^  Relig.  8  These  were  the  places, 
where  the  Greek  tongue  was  nat[vely  and  vulgarly  spoken. 
163*  Lithgow  Trav.  in.  116  I'hey  speake  vulgarly  and 
Maternally  here  the  Hebrew  tongue.  X698  Hearne  Duct. 
Hist.  (1714)  I.  72  The  Latin  Tongue  ceases  to  be  vulgarly 
spoken  in  Italy  [in]  587. 

t3.  Publicly  ;  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.   Obs. rare. 

x6ox  13.  JoNSON  Poetaster  iii.  iii,  Seeke  not  to  eclipse  my 
reputation  thus  vulgarly.  X603  Shaks.  Meas./or  M.  v.  i. 
160  First  for  this  woman,  'i'o  iustifie  this  worthy  Noble  man. 
So  vulgarly  and  personally  accus'd. 

i  4.  a.  In  a  commonplace  manner.    Obs.~^ 

c  1600  Timon  iv.  ii.  (1842)  63  Gelns.  Doth  shee  loue  mee? 
Blat.   I  knowe  shee  dothe,  and  that  not  vulgarly, 
t  b.  By  ordinary  arithmetic.    Obs.  rare. 

X7XX    Loud.   Gaz.   No.  4825/4   Each   Proposition   being 

wrought  Vulgarly,  Decimally,, .and  Instrumentally.      X76» 

'    Ramsbottom  Fractions  Anat.   74    Let  us   now  divide  20 

Shillings  Vulgarly,  and  then  td.  by  6d.  Decimally,  a  Pound 

the  Integer. 

5.  In  a  vulgar,  coarse,  or  unrefined  manner. 

1831  ScoTT  Ct.  Rob.  vii,  The  superstition  of  the  Egyptians 
—vulgarly  gross  in  its  literal  meaning.. — was  disowned  by 
the  principles  of  general  toleration.  1847  L.  Hunt  Men, 
Women,  <V  B.  II.  x.  232  It  is  too  hard,  and  bold,  and  vul- 
garly pretty.  x88x  H,  James  Portr.  Lady  xxii,  He  lives 
on  his  income,  which  I  suspect  of  not  being  vulgarly  large. 

Vn'lgarziess.   Now  lare  or  Obs,    [f.  Vulgar 

a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  =  Vulgarity  2  and  3. 

x6xa  Brerewood  Lang,  ff  Relig.  10  At  this  day,  the  Greek 
tongue  is  very  much  decayed,  not  onely  as  touching  the 
largness,  and  vulgarness  of  it,  but  also  in  the  pureness  and 
elegancy  of  the  language.  X636  Bacon  Sylva  Pref.,  And 
for  the  Vulgarness  of  them  :  true  Axiomes  must  be  drawne 
from  plain  Experience.  1648  Hexham  ii,  Ongemeyntig' 
lieydt.  Rarity,  not  Vulgarnesse,  or  Commonnesse. 

2.  =  Vulgarity  4. 

X64S  Rogers  Naaman  ^Zt  All  such  indecency  and  vulgar- 
nesse of  carriage.  X72X  Bailey,  F«/^a?77>',  Vulgarness,  the 
manner  of  the  common  People.  X759  Compl.  Lett.-wriier 
(ed.  6)  22b  Urst  come,  first  serve  ;  1  detest  such  vulgarness. 
1796  Anna  Seward  Lett.  (1811)  IV.  206  Alleging  that 
immorality,  vulgarness,  bombast,  and  even  obscurity,  per- 
vaded all  my  writings. 

Vulgate  (vz?lg^t),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  vulgata 
(sc.  eMtio  or  ledi^  and  vulgdt-us  (sc.  lextus),  lem. 
and  masc.  pa.  pple.  of  vulgdre :  see  next.  Cf.  (in 
sense  B.  i  b)  F.  Vulgate,  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  Vulgata.^ 

A.  adj.  1.  In  common  use  as  a  version  of  ihe 
Bible  (or  portion  of  this)  ;  employed  or  occurring 
in  one  of  these  versions. 

Ordinarily  limited  to  the  versions  specified  in  B  i,  and 
particularly  to  St.  Jerome's.  In  varRus  contexts  the  adj. 
coalesces  with  attributive  uses  of  the  sb. 

X609  Bible  {Douay)  To  Rdr.  p.  iii  b.  So  that  the  old  Vul- 
gate Latin  Edition  hath  bene  preferred,  and  vsed  for  most 
auihentical  aboue  a  thousand  and  three  hundered  yeares. 
X7a7  Blackwall  Sacred  Classics  I!.  Pref  16  The  Latin 
vulgate  Bible  was  declar'd  authentic  and  canoniz'd  by  the 
council  of  Trent,  A.D.  1546.  1718  Chambers  Q/c/.  s.v.,_M. 
Simon  calls  the  Greek  Veision  of  the  Seventy..  The  antient 
Vulgate  Greek.  X78a  V.  Knox  Lord's  Supper  x\\\.  Wks. 
1824  VIL  423  At  this  hour  it  stands  so  translated  in  the 
Vulgate  Bible,  for  ages  the  only  Bible  of  the  people.  x8i8 
Hallam  Mid.  Ages  ix.  1.  (1819)  IH.  338  The  vulgate  Latin 
of  the  Bible  was  still  more  venerable.  1863  W.  .A.  Wright 
in  Smith  Diet.  Bible  I.  857/2  The  Vulgate  rendering  of 
Prov.  xxvi.  8.  187a  {title).  The  Vulgate  New  Testament, 
with  The  Douay  Version  of  1582,  in  Parallel  Columns. 

2.  Forming  (part  of)  the  common  or  usual  version 
of  a  literary  work. 

x86i  Palev  jEschylus  (ed.  2)  Prometh.  966  note,  His 
objection  to  the  vulgate  reading  and  interpretation  ..ap- 
pears quite  groundless.  1894  Athenaeum  26  May  681/2 
[The  papyri,)  as  is  generally  the  case  with  Homer  papyri  of 
this  period,  support  the  vulgate  text. 

B.  sb.  1.  a.  The  old  Italic  version  of  the  Bible, 
preceding  that  of  St,  Jerome. 

X7a8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  antient  Vulgate  of  the  Old 
Testament,  was  translated  almost  Word  for  WorJ,  from  the 
Greek  of  the  Seventy.  1855  CasseWs  Pop.  Bibl.  Educator 
IL  39/1  At  that  time  the  old  Itala  was  the  Vulgate,  or 
Common  Version. 

b.  The  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  made  by  St. 
Jerome  (completed  in  405). 

17J8CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  V.  Sepfiiogint,  The  Chronology  of  the 
Seventy,is-.very  different  from  what  is  found  in  the  Hebrew 
Te.xt,  and  the  Vulgate,  1776  Adam  Smith  IV.  N.  v.  i.  (1869) 
1 1.  352  The  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  commonly  called 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVL  465  All  the 
Romish  translations  of  the  Bible  into  the  modern  languages 
profess  to  have  been  made  not  from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
but  from  the  Vulgate.  1846  Mrs.  A.  Marsh  father  Darcy 
IL  ii.  65  The  answer  of  the  priest.. was  to  repeat.. the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Scripture  from  the  Vulgate.  x88j  West- 
coTT  &  HoKT  Grk.  N.  T.  Introd.  §111  The  name  Vulgate 
has  long  denoted  exclusively  the  Latin  Bible  as  revised  by 
Jerome. 


VULGATE. 

c.  The  usual  or  received  text  or  version  of  the 
Bible  or  of  some  portion  of  this. 

jSijs  F.  Nolan  (title).  An  Enquiry  into  the  Integrity  of 
the  Greek  Vulgate,  or  Received  Text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 1^6$  Swrt/t's  Concise  Diet.  Bible  992  But  both  the 
Greek  and  tlie  J,aiin  Vulgates  have  been  long  neglected. 
1883  Aihcn.Tinit  22  Dec.  809/2  This  pre- Lutheran  Bible 
ver.sion  has  been  fmingly  termed  by  Geffcken  the  '  German 
Vulgate'.  1887  Encyd.  Brit,  XXII.  S24/1  The  so-called 
Pe^hi(ta,..lhe  Syriac  vulgate. 

d.  An  edition  of  the  Vulgate. 

1865  Smith's  Concise  Vict.  Bible  904  The  splendid  pages 
of  the  Mazarin  Vulgate.  Ibid.  995  The  Sixtine  and  Clem- 
entine Vulgates, 

2.  The  ordinary  reading  in  a  text ;  the  ordinary 
text  of  a  work  or  author. 

i85i  Palev  ^Eichylus  (ed.  2>  Supplices  61  note^  This  is  in- 
genious; but  he  fails  to  show  that  the  vulgate  is  wrong. 
1886  Leaf ///Vi(/ I.  Introd.  p.  xiv,  The  conclusion  is.. that 
the  edition  of  Antimachos  was  in  the  main  the  same  as  our 
present  vulgate. 

3.  Common  or  colloquial  speech. 

1855  J.  E.  Cooke  Virgitiia  Comedians  I.  xiii.  (Cent.), 
'  Here's  a  pretty  meis  *,  returned  the  pompous  geiitlemaTi, 
descending  to  the  vulgate;  'you  threaten  me,  forsooth  1* 
1883  D.  H.  Whreler  ByAVays  Lit.'xx.  176  There  is  alwaj  s 
'  a  iree  and  easy  '  vulgate  for  the  street,  the  market,  and  the 
fireside. 

t  Vulgate,  ppl-  «.  Obs.  Also  6  Sc,  wlgat. 
[ad.  L.  vulgat-us.  pa.  pple.  of  vulgare  to  make 
public  or  common,  f.  vnlgits  the  common  people.] 

1.  (See  qnot.  1656.) 

1513  Douglas  ^neid  i.  vii.  69  The  famous  battellis, 
wigai  throw  the  waild  or  this.  1530  Palsgk.  770/1  This 
ihyng  is  vulgate  nowc  howe  so  ever  it  happencth.  1656 
IJuouNT  Glossogr.,  Vulgate,  published  abroad,  commonly 
■tsed,  set  out  to  the  use  of  all  men. 

2.  Rendered  common  ;  vulj^arized. 

1863  LvTTOS  Caxtoniana  I.  127  What  delicate  elegance 
he  can  extract  from  words  the  most  colloquial  and  vulgate. 
Vu'lgate,  ^.    rare.    [f.  L,  vulgat-y  ppl.  stem  of 
vulgare ;   see  prec]    trans.    To  put  into  general 
circulation.     Hence  Vulgated  ppl.  a. 

X851  Sir  F.  Palgrave  .\'orm.  4-  f.ng.  II.  509  Amongst 
the  untruths. .few  are  more  detrimental  to  truth  than  the 
epithets  vulgated  upon  Sovereigns.  1857  Ibid.  III.  90 
Amongst  the  vulgated  traditional  anecdotes  floating  about 
the  world. 

Vulgerality.  nonce-wd.    =  Vulgarity  3. 

1684  J,  Lacv  Sir  H.  Bnjffoon  iii.  i,  Orer,  My  lord  I  No, 
the  word  lord  is  too  common  ;  it  tastes  of  vulgerality.  Aim. 
God's  so,  there's  a  fine  word  !  Vulgerality  is  your  own  coin- 
ing, sir  ?     Over.  Stamped  in  my  own  mint,  sir. 

Vulgivagant :  see  Volgivagant. 

II  VnlgO  Cv»ig^),  adv*  [L.  vulgd  adv.,  abl.  of 
valgus  the  common  people.]  Commonly,  popu- 
larly.    Also  Comb. 

a  16*3  Buck  ^/cA  ///,  i.  (1646I  8  The  Signiory  of  Pen- 
lith,  vulg6,  Perith  in  Cumberland.  1644  Sv.monds  Diary 
(Camden)  74  Pelynt.  vitlgo  Plynt  Church,  com.  Corniib. 
1731  P.  MiLLEK  Gard.  Dict.^  .Sitiqua,  edulis,C.  B.  P.  The 
Carob-Tree,  or  St.  JohnVl'read,  vulgd,  [1753  Land.  Mag. 
Sept.  3^/2  Hang  a  small  bugle  cap  on,  as  big  as  a  crown, 
.Snout  It  off  with  a  flow'r,  vulgo  diet,  a  pompoon.)  1871 
Xorth  Ox/ordsh.   Arihxol.  Soc,  Notes  Excurs.  to  Duck- 

ington,  etc  ,  28  It  is  called  Velford,  but  that  is  vulgo,  it 
being  Eleford,  in  correct  orthography. 

li  Valgus  ^     [L.]     The  common  people;  the 

ordinary  ruck. 

^2687  Vzjts  Pol.  Arith.  Pref.  (1690)  a  b,  The  Fire  at 
London,  and  Disa«ter  at  Chatham,  have  begotten  Opinions 
in  the  Vulgus  of  the  World  to  our  Prejudice,  a  1734  Norfh 
Examen  11.  v.  8  128  (1740)  394  Asforthe  yulgus  of  the  Fac- 
tion, we  know  very  well  what  their  Employ  was. 

YulgnS  2  {wXgvs),  [Prob.  an  alteration  oivul- 
gars  :  see  Vl'lgau  sb.  4]  In  some  public  schools, 
a  short  set  of  Latin  verses  on  a  given  subject. 

1857  Hughes  Tom  Brown  ir.  iii,  Ihe  three  fell  to  work 
with  Oradus  and  Dictionary  upon  the  morning's  vulgus. 
1870  Mansfield  School  Life  Winchester  107  We  were  al- 
ways  excused.  .Vulgus  w)ien  the  next  day  was  a  Saint's- 
day.^  1887  T.  A.  Tkollope  iK//<j^  /  rcwtfw/l*rl,  v.  iiSThis 
was  independent  of  a  weekly  '  verse  task  'of  greater  length, 
and  was  called  a  *  vulgus  '. 

attrib.  1857  HuGHi;s  Tom  Brmon  11.  ii,  Tom  was  the  up- 
holder of  the  ir.iditionary  methjd  of  vulgus  doing.  He 
carefullyproduced  two  targe  vulgus-books,and  began  diving 
into  them. 

Vull,  southern  ME.  and  dial.  var.  Full  «.,  etc. 

Vuln  (v»ln),  V.  [Irreg,  ad.  L.  vuln-erare^  f. 
vulner-y  vitlnus  woun<i.3 

fl.  trans.   To  wound.  Obs~'^ 

1583  Melbanckb  Philotimus  Siij,  The  Lion,  who  being 
vuHied,  taketh  such  heede,  that  hee  knoweth  who  first 
smote  him. 

2.  Her.  (See  qnots.,  and  cf.  next.) 

1780  Edmosdson  Her,  II,  P'ulning,  i.e.  wounding,  a 
term  applied  in  Heraldry  to  the  pelican,  which  is  always 
drawn  picking  or  wounding  her  bre.i-.t.  1829  Cassan  B^s, 
p/  Bath  ^  Wells  67  A  Pelican  in  her  Ne>,t  vuining  herself. 
1868  CussAss  Her.  f  1893)  93  Some  writers  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  Pelican  vuining  herself,  and  in  her  piety, 

Valnedy  ///.  a.     [f.  as  prec] 

1.  Her.  Of  animals,  etc. :  Represented  as 
wounded  or  pierced  by  a  weapon. 

157a  \\os^v.wt.i.u  Armorie  \\.  ^T.  b,  N.  beareth  Gules,  a  Lyon 
Rampant  d'Or,  vulned  with  a  darte  d'Argcnt.  1610  Glml- 
LiM  Heraldry  ill.  xxv.  (1611)  175  Hee  beareth  argent, 
a  fesse  Gules  hetweene  three  Hearts  vulned  and  distill- 
ing drops  of  bloud.  1688  HoLMK  Armoury  11.  144/1  The 
Vol..  X. 
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sundry  ways  that  Beasts  are  besides  horn  in  Arms. . .  Vuhied, 
wounded,  when  any  part  is  wounded,  or  made  bloody.  1780 
Edmondson  Her.  II.  s.v.,  A  hind's  head  couped,  pierced 
thiou:j;h  the  neck  with  an  anew,  vulned  proper.  1850  W.  D. 
CoopKtt  Hist.  Winchelsea  152  Crej>t,  A  halbert  erect  or.  on 
the  point  a  flying  dragon  (or  wivern)  or.  without  legs,  tail 
nowed  sa.  bezantee,  vulned  gu. 

t2.  /f^.  Of  conscience :  Wounded.    Ob^."^ 

i6a8  Ff.ltham  Resolves  11.  [i.]  Ixiv.  183  Let  them  that 
deny  the  immortality  of  the  Souie,  bee  immerged  in  the 
horrours  of  a  vulned  conscience. 

Vulnerability  (vrlneiabi-Uti).  [f.  next  -f- 
-iTY.]  The  quality  or  slate  of  being  vulnerable,  in 
various  senses. 

1808  Has.  Mohe  Ccelebs  ix.  I.  loS  Kor  fear,  however,  that 
your  heart  of  adamant  should  hold  out  against  all  these 
perilous  assaults,  its  vulnerability  was  tried  in  other  quar- 
ters. 1864  Reuder-^i  Dec.  825/1  Up  to  the  last,  however, 
the  self.)>linded  rulers  of  China  refused  to  believe  in  their 
vulneral>ility.  1869  Reed  Our  Iron^Clad  Ship  xi.  253  'Ihts 
report  also  bears  testimony  to  the  vulnerability  of  the  low 
decks. 

b.  spec,  in  Path,  (see  quot.  1880). 

1880  A.  Flint  Frinc.  Med.  92  The  term  vulnerability  has 
been,  of  late,  applied  to  a  condition  of  the  system  fa,vorabIe 
for  the  morbific  operation  of  any  causes,  either  ordinary  or 
specific.  1898  AllbutVs  Syst.  Med.  V.  176  A  fact  which 
points  to  the  existence  of  a  special  vulnerability  of  this  part 
of  the  lung  itself. 

Vulnerable  (v27*lnerab'l\  a.  [ad.  late  L. 
vitlnerabilis  wounding,  f.  vulnerare  (see  Vulnz;.), 
but  taken  passively  in  accordance  with  the  more 
usual  sense  of -ABLE  :  cf.  invulnerable  and  Y.  vul- 
nirable,  Sp.  vulnerable^  Tg.  -avel^  It.  ■abile.'\ 

•f*  1.   Having  power  to  wound  ;  woundintj.   Obs.~^ 

1609  Ambassy  Sir  R.  Skcrley  13  The  male  children  prac- 
tise to  ride  greate  horses,  to  throw  the  Vulnerable  and  In- 
euitable  darte. 

2.  That  may  be  wounded  ;  susceptible  of  receiv- 
ing wounds  or  physical  injury. 

1605  SiiAKS.  J//if:(i.  v.  viii.  11  Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulner- 
able Crests,  I  beare  a  charmed  Life.  1696  Phillips  (ed.  5), 
Vulnerable,  that  maybe  wounded.  1791  CowrFR///rt(/ iv. 
606  Turn,  turn,  ye  Trojans  !  face  your  Grecian  foes.  They, 
like  yourselves,  are  vulnerable  flesh.  Not  adamant  or  steel. 
1796  Morse  Amer.Geog.  I.  217  [Alligators  having]  plates  or 
scales,  said  to  be  impenetrable. .except  about  their  heads 
and  just  behind  their  fore  legs,  where  they  are  vulnerable. 
1810  SouTHEY  Kehnma  ix.  xii,  'J'hricc  through  the  vulner- 
able shade  The  Glendoveer  impels  the  griding  blade.  The 
wicked  Shade  flies  howling  from  his  foe.  1867  J.  B.  Rose 
tr.  Virgil's  ^neid  151  The  vulnerable  heel  Of  dread 
i'Eacides. 

b.  Jig»  Open  to  attack  or  injury  of  a  non-physical 
nature;  esp.,  offering  an  opening  to  the  attacks  of 
raillery,  criticism,  calumny,  etc. 

j678CuDW0RTn/n^^//.  Syst.  Pref.,  We  had  further  Ob- 
served it,  tohave  been  the  Method  of  our  Modern  Atheists, 
to  make  their  First  Assault  against  Christianiiy,  as  thinking 
that  to  be  the  most  Vulnerable.  x-j^Junius  Lt■tt.\\\.{^^Z%) 
59  Keproaches  and  inquiites  have  no  power  to  afflict  either 
the  man  of  unblemished  integrity,  or  the  abandoned  profli- 
gate. It  is  the  middle  compound  character  wliich  alone  is 
vulnerable.  178a  Miss  BuRNEvCc«//«vir.  iii,  There,  alone, 
is  he  vulnerable.  1814  Scott  St,  Rflnan''s  vi,  '  How  de- 
lighted I  am,'  she  said,  *  that  I  have  found  out  where  you 
are  vulnerable  I*  1863  Mary  Howitt  tr.  F.  Bremer's 
Greece  II.  xvi.  147  His  witty  tongue  was  too  keen  for  the 
easily  vulnerable  gods  of  Delphi.  1863  Kixglake  Crimea 
(1873)  I.  i.  5  Modern  society,  crowing  more  and  more  vul- 
nerable.., is  made  to  tremble  by  the  mere  rumour  of  an 
appeal  to  arms. 

O.  Similarly  yi\i\i^art^  point,  portion. 

1776  Gibbon  Decl.  ^  F.  xiii.  I.  357  Yet  even  calumny  is 
sagacious  enough  to  discover  and  to  attack  the  most  vul- 
nerable part.  1789  Belsham  Ess,  II.  xxxvi.  290  In  this 
vulnerable  part,  only,  can  the  shaft  of  the  Satirist  find  an 
entrance.  1836  Thirlwall  Greece  III,  xviii.  85  His  pri- 
vate life  presented  some  vulnerable  points,  through  which 
his  adversaries  were  able  to  strike  more  dangerous  blows. 
1847  H.  Miller  Test.  Rocks  ix.  (1857)  358  Now  this  phy- 
sical department  has  ever  proved  the  vulnerable  portion  of 
false  religions.  1871  O.  W.  Holmes  Poet  Break/.-t.  x.  290 
There  is  a  human  sub-species,  .to  a  certain  extent  penetra- 
tive... It  has  an  instinct  which  guides  it  to  the  vulnerable 
parts  of  the  victim  on  which  it  fastens. 

3.  Of  places,  etc. :  Open  to  attack  or  assault  by 
armed  forces ;  liable  to  be  taken  or  entered  in  this 
way. 

1790  Beatson  Nuv,  ^  Mil.  Mem.  I.  104  The  immense  ex- 
pence  the^  Spaniards  have  since  been  at,  to  foriify  the  city 
on  that  side,  shews  it  to  have  bevn  vulnerable  then.  1797 
St.  Vincent  16  Aug.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  (1845)  II.  434 
note,  'I'he  Tower  of  Santa  Ctuz  in  the  Island  of  Tenerjffe, 
which,  from  a  variety  of  intelligence,  1  conceived  was  vul- 
nerable. 1809  WtLLiNfiTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  IV.  331 
In  the  action  of  yesterday,  our  position  was  vulnerable  only 
on  the  right,  i860  Motley  Netherl.  iii.  (1868)  I.  65  She 
felt  herself  vulnerable  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  Scottish  border. 
1884  Manch.  Exam.  27  May  5/1  We  should  find  it  easier 
to  liold  [Russia]  in  chcLk  in  the  far  East  if  she  had  vulner- 
able possessions  nearer  home. 

b.  Similarly  W\\.\\  pari,  point,  side. 

1798  WELLiNcroN  in  Gurw.  De^p.  (1837)  I.  8  A  vulnerable 
part  of  ihe  frontiers  of  the  Company's  territory.  1800  Col- 
QUHOUM  Comm.  Thames  v.  210  tvery  vulnerable  point  was 
guarded.  1851  Gallknca  Itafy  52  Even  within  tho.se  limits 
her  Lombard  subjects  had  discovered  her  vulnerable  side. 
1856  Froude ///V/.  Eng.  11858)  II.  viii.  277  Charles.. was 
looking  for  the  most  vulnerable  point  at  which  to  strike. 

Hence  Vu'lnerablenesa  :  Vulnerably  adv. 

1727  Ha  I  LEV  (vol.  II),  Vulmrablenfss,  Capableness  of  being 
wounded.  1837  Foreign  Q.  Rev.  XIX.  3-;  We  do  not  think 
a  passage  can  be  quoted  to  which  criticism  can  be  vulnerably 
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attached.  1842  Manning  Serm.  v.  (1848)  I.  69  There  comes 
over  us  what  I  may  call  a  vulnerableness  of  mind.  1894 
Mrs.  H.  Ward  Marcella  I.  166  The  inner  vulnerableness, 
the  inner  need  of  her  affection  and  of  peace  with  her. 

tVu'lneral,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  vulner-^vul- 
nus  wound.]    =  Vulnerary  a. 

In  the  first  quot.  apparently  an  intentional  distortion  of 
funeral. 

1589  t?  LvLv]  fappeiv.  Hatchet  E  ij,  Hee  sliues  one,  has 
a  fling  at  another,  a  long  tale  of  his  talboothe,  of  a  vulnerall 
sermon,  and  of  a  fooles  head  in  souce.  1657  Physical  Dii  t.. 
Vulneral,  medicines  belonging  to  wounds,  viz.,  plaisteis, 
salves,  &c.  and  inward  potions,  diet-drinks,  &c. 

Vulnerary  (vylncrari),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6 
-aryo,  7  -arie.  [ad.  L.  vttlncrarius  adj.  and  sb, 
(Pliny),  f.  vulner',  vulnus  wound  :  see  -ary.  So 
F.  vulneraire  (i6th  c),  Sp.,  l*g.,  It.  vulnerarjo.'\ 

A.  adj.  1.  Useful  in  healing  wounds ;  having 
curative  properties  in  respect  of  external  injuries : 
a.  Of  applications  or  potions. 

1599  A.  M.tT.Gabel/wuer  s  Bk.  Physicike  zgg/2  Applyethcr- 
on  a  gootl  boneplayster,  and  let  him  drinck  a  vulneir.rye 
potione.  1601  Holland  P/iuy  11.  160  The  oile.  .made  of 
the  flours  of  the  wild  vine  serveili  in  good  stead  forvulncr- 
arie  salves  and  piastres.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Psi  ud.  E/-. 
It.  iii.  77  The  same  method  of  cure,  by  ordinary  Balsams,  or 
common  vulnt-rary  plasters.  1693-4  P^H'  Traus.WMl. 
43  Wliich  did  sufficienily  denote  this  Vulnerary  Pouder  {as 
ii  s  called  in  a  late  Puhhck  Paper)  to  be  a  violent  Causiick. 
1709  Ibid.  XXVI.  388  A  Cumpress..dipt  in  a  Mixture  of 
four  Ounces  of  Plantain-water,  and  two  Ounces  of  a  Vul- 
nerary Water.  1754-64  Smellie  Mitiwif.l.  385  Large 
tents  or  dossils  dipped  in  vulnerary  balsanis.*i777  G.  For- 
STER  Voy.  round  iVorld  I.  578  A  species  of  night-shade, 
which  is  made  use  of.  .as  a  vulnerary  leniedy.  1818  Art 
P7-isefi'.  Feet  229  They  may  even  find  some  advantage  in 
a  lotion  called  'Iheden's  %ulncrary  wash.  1846  CiiLi.v  in 
Proc,  Beriv.  Nat.  Club  II.  177  (Jeranium  molle  and  loberti- 
anum  are  added  to  vulnerary  potions. 
b.  Of  herbs. 

160X  Holland  Pliny  xxvii.  iv.  II.  273  It  is.. a  good  vul- 
nerariehearbebesides,and  stancheth  the  bleeding  of  wounds 
1661  J.  Childrky  Brit,  Baeouica  171  To  gather  vulneraiy 
Plants.  1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  421  'I'o  giveafuU  accouniof 
that  Vulnerary  Root,  called  Wichacan,  17x3  Ir.  Tojnit's 
Hist.  Drugs  I,  154  The  Flowers  are  vulneiary;  the  Seed 
pectoral.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  47  p  2  1  lie  woundtd 
stags  of  Crete  are  related  by  .^lian  to  have  recomse  to  vul- 
nerary herbs.  1788  Gentl.  Mag.  LVIII.  1. 103/2  Golden  Rod 
.  .generally  appears  among  the  vulnerary  or  restorative 
simples.  i8ji  Scott  Pirate  xxxiii.  So  efiicacious  weie  the 
vulnerary  plants  and  salves  with  which  it  had  buen  tieated. 
1830  Lindlky  Nat.  ^>i/.  .AV/.  60  Another  species  of  the  same 
genus  LLythruni]  is  accounted  in  Mexico  astiingtriit  and 
vulnerary. 

<L  Of  qualities. 

1744  Berkeley  Siris  §61  Turpentines,  however  famous 
for  their  vulnerary  and  detergent  qualities.  1767  Gocch 
Treat,  Wounds  1,  343  It  will  be  proper  to  hold  medicines, 
ahnost  continually,  in  the  mouth,  of  a  subastringent  and 
vulnerary  nature.     1853  G.  Johnsion  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord. 

I.  105  U  he  herb  was,  in  former  times,  esteemed  for  its  vul- 
nerary \irtues.  1880  Kncyel,  Brit.  XI.  654/2  The  plant  is 
fur'ther  credited  with  the  possession  of  vulnerary  and  astrin- 
gent properties. 

f  2.  Skilled  in  curing  wounds.    Obs.~'^ 

1601  Holland  Pliny  xxix.  i.  II.  345  Called  he  was  (by 
report)  'the  vulnerarie  Physician  or  Chirurgian. 

y.  Causing  a  wound  or  wounds;  wounding. 
Alsoyf^-; 

1613  11.  Crooke  Body  of  Man  26,  I  call  it  Artificiall,  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  which  is  rash  and  at  aduenture, 
which  Galen  calleth  Vulnerary  Dissection.  x66i  Feltham 
Resolves  (ed.  8)  11.  Ivi.  301  The  aspect  of  his  eye  alone,  does 
sometimes  become  not  only  vulnerary,  but  mortal.  1810 
Bentham /*rtc^zV/^  (1821)  35  All  those  who  have  been  either 
struck,  or  struck  at,  by  the  instrument  thus  vulnerary  to 
sentimental  feelings. 

B.  sb.  1.  Any  preparation,  plant,  or  drug  used 
in  the  cure  of  wounds. 

x6oi  Holland /'//«_)' xxvii.  iv.  II.  274  Highly  commended 
by  Hicesius  a  Physician  of  great  name  and  authoriiie, 
also  by  Aristogiton,  for  an  excellent  vulnerarie.  1689 
MovLE6"/rrt  Chyrurg.  i.  6 If.  .you  expect  wounds  and  broken 
Bones,  then  you  mu^t  carry  more  quantity  of  Vulneraries. 
1713  P.  Blaik  I^Iisc.  Observ.  (1718)  109  Pyrola  vulg.  is  said 
to  l>e  astringent  and  a  good  Vulnerary.  1769  E.  Bancroft 
Guiana  88  I'his  is  the  grand  Indian  vulnerary,  for  wounds 
[etc.].  iSog  Med.  Jml.  XXI.  477  Externally,  they  use  the 
fresh  juice  to  cicatrize  wounds.  As  a  vulnerary,  I  can  my- 
self affirm,  it  possesses  such  powers,  that  [etc.].  1B60AII 
Year  Round  No.  47.  4840nceuponatime  sjirgeonsdid  not 
believe  that  wounds  were  to  be  healed  properly  without 
vulneraries,  balsams,  and  charpies.  1887  AIoi.oney  Forestry 
W.  Afr.  XX.  279  The  yellow  resin  found  at  the  roots  of  old 
[gamboge]  trees  is  used  as  a  vulneiary  and  diuretic, 

■f"  2.   A  curer  of  wounds.    Obs.—"* 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Vulnerary,  he  that  healeth 
wounds,  a  Chyrurgeon. 

t  Vulnerate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  vuhterat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  vulnerare  to  wound.]  trans.  To  wound. 
h\%Q  Her,  (cf.  A^ULNK])/"//.  a.  1). 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gitbelhouer's  Bk.  Pliysicke  54/1  If  any  bodye 
weare  vulneralede  in  the  Eyes,  inbpaige,  and  sirewe  this 
poulder  in  his  Eyes.  i6o^YiEKv.E.R  Patient  Grissill  i'^2y 
He..inuaded  my  Rapier  hand, ..and  in  that  passado  vul- 
nerated  my  hand  thus  deepe.  1638  'J'.  Whitaker  Bloodof 
Grape  6q  For  the  strongest  poyson  of  Animallsor  minerals 
can  but  vulnerate  the  flesh,  a  1691  Ashmolk  Antiq.  Berks. 
(1719)  I.  145  The  Crest  is  a  Siag  Couchant,  vulnerated 
through  the  Neck  by  a  broad  Arrow.  x-^Kp  Phil.  Tran.. 
XLVII.  48  So  as  to  blunt  the  edge  of  it,  and  keep  it  from 
vulnerating  any  part  of  the  bh^dder. 

fg.  161J  J.  Davies  (Heref.)  Muse's  Sacr.  Wks.  (Grosart) 

II.  lo'i  Hedg'd  in  with  cares, ..Whose  piercing  prtckes  the 
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miixie  doc  vulnerate.  a  x6x8  —  H'iiits  Pilgr^  Ixxxiv,  I  can 
proue  Where  thou  thyChasLiiie  did'u  vulnerate.  x65aKiBK> 
MAM  CUrio  ^  X.oxia.  124  Without  their  being  vulnerated  by 
the  ihoms  dr  compassion. 

Hence  Vu-lherated///.  a. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemtaus  Fr.  Chirurg.  44/a  We  must 
ailso  narder  binde  on  the  vulneratede  parte  then  on  any  of 
the  adioynins  partes.  1599  —  ir.  Gabtlkoutr's  Bk.  Phjf 
silk*  ■yi'%/1  When  you  aie..s<nte  for  to  a  vulneiated,  and 
wounded  Person.  i66x  Gl-^nvill  Van.  Dogm.  2o3  It  is 
enough  for  me  that  de  facto  there  is  such  an  entercour&e 
between  the  Magnetick  unguent  and  the  vulnerated  body. 
17»6  C  D'Anvefs  Craftsman  Na  39  (1727)  yjo  The  violent 
laclcings  and  corrosions  of  a  vulnerated  conscience. 

t  VTllliera*tioil.  Ohs.  [nd.  L.  vulnerdtio,  n. 
of  action  f.  vuh:er<he:  see  prec.  So  F.  vuln^ra- 
fion,  Sp.  vuliteraiiotty  Vg.  -ap?<7,]  The  action  of 
wonijdinjj;  the  fact  of  beinjj  wounded. 

1597  A.  ^\.lr. Gut'iietiteau  s  Fr.  C///>»y^.  c  iij  b/aThe  vul- 
neiatione  of  the  bullete,  which  hath  brokene  the  Legge. 
1599  —  tr.  GahclJwutr's  Bk.  Phyucke  212/2  If  in  anye  viiU 
nerationes,  the  niembre  doe  cHaunce  to  wither,  applye  as 
then  theron  a  Sparadrape,  which  mu>t  in  this  sorte  be 
made.  1659  PEARsoMO-«(/iv.  409  Hespeaks  of  the  Son  of 
(jod,  which  was  to  be  the  Son  of  man,  and  by  our  natuie 
liable  to  vulneration ;  and  withal  foretells  the  piercing  of 
his  body.  a.  1688  G.  Stradlisg  Serm.  (1692)  127  The  Son 
of  Man,  who  alone  was  liable  to  Vulneration,  and  could  be 
pierced. 

Vu'lnerative, '?•  rar€~^.  [f.as  Vuiaeratez'. 

•*^  -IVE.]     Causing  a  wound  or  wounds. 

x8iS  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  R€%>.  LXXXV.  494  With  a 
sort  of  hedgehog  hostility,  wiiichpointsiis  vulnerativequllls 
in  every  direftion  alike. 

Vulnero'Se,  a.  rare-^,  [f.  L.  vitbier-^  vttlnus 
wound  +•  -osE.]     Full  of  wounds. 

i7»i  Bailev.    I  Hence  in  later  Diets.) 

fVulni -fie.  «.  Obs.-^  [ad.  L.  (poet.)  vulnific' 
us,  f.  vuinus  wound.  Cf.  OF.  vidnifique  ( 1 5th  c. ) .] 
(See  quot.)     Also  +  Vulni-fical  iZ.   Obs. 

1656  BijOcs't  Giosiogr^  P'ulnijical^  which  woundeili,  or 
makes  wounds.  1711  Bailey,  i^ulntfick^  that  maketh  or 
causeth  Wounds. 

Vulning //^r, :  seeVuLxz;. 

Vnlpanser  (v^lpse-nsar).  Omith.  [mod.L., 
f.  vnip-is  ii)x  + a  user  goose,  after  Gr,  xv^^^^V^'^ 
The  sheldrake  (Anas  tadorite).     Also  atirib. 

1706  Phillips  (etl.  Kersey,  Vulianser^  the  Bergander,  or 
Burrow-duck,  a  Bird  of  the  kind  of  Geese.  1753  Chnm- 
bers*  Cycl.  SuppL,  Vutpanser^  in  zoology,  a  name  given  by 
some  authors  to  the  shell-drake,  or  burrow-duck.  1839 
W.  C.  Tavlor  Anc.  Hht,  i.  §  2  (ed.  2»  24  Wild  and  tame 
fowl  abounded;  the  vnlpanser  goose  of  the  Nile,  bustards, 
partridges,  quaiN,  and  widgeons,  frequented  the  skirts 
of  the  desert,  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  19x0  'J'homfson 
ir.  ArisiotU^s  Hist.  Aniw.  559  Wind-eggs  are  laid  by  a 
number  of  birds:  as  for  instance  the  common  hen,.. the 
goose  and  the  vulpanser.  • 

Vulpecidal,  -eide,  -cidism,  common  varr.  of 

Vui.PiciDAL,  etc. 

II  Vulpecnla  (v»lpe-ki;7la).  Asir.  [L.  vu/pr- 
cuia,  dim.  oivulpes  fox.]  A  small  northern  con- 
stellation lyinij  between  Ilercules  and  Pegasus. 

More  fully  called  l'?iipecula  et  anscr  (fox  and  goose)  or 
(u$n  ansere. 

1866  LocKYER  Guiiiemin's  Heavens  407  Another  remark- 
able example  of  these  optical  transformations. .  is  furnished 
by  a  nebuU  situated  in  the  constellation  Vulpccula. 

Vulpscular, «.   rare-\    [f.  prec.  + -ar.]   *  Of 
or  periainingto  a  fox  ;  vulpine.* 
1884  Imp.  Diet,  ihence  in  later  Diets.). 

t  Vulpe-oulated,  pa,  pple,  Obs.~^   [f.  as  prec. 

-t--ATE.J     Robbed  by  a  fox. 

X671T.  B.  Let.  to  T.  D.  (1705)  64  The  Night  before 
Widdow  Wamford  was  vulpeculated  of  her  brood  goose. 

VU'lpic,  a.     Chcm,     [f.  L.  vttlp-ltia  (see  def.) 

+  -IC.]  Vtiipic  acid,  an  acid  occurring  in  the 
lichen  Cdrana  vulphta^  and  extracted  from  tliis 
or  obtained  artificially.  (Also  called  vu/pinic 
iifid.) 

1886  Morlev  Outlines  Organic  C/uvi.  349  Hydric  Phenyl- 
acetate.. obtained.. by  boiling  vulpic  acid. .with  baryta. 
18^  M0RI-EV&  MuiR  lyatis*  Diet.  Chtm.  IV.  S59/2  Vulpic 
.icid  is  also  formed  by  dissolving  pulvic  anhydride  in  asolu- 
lionofKOfl  in  MeOH. 

Vnlpici'dal,  a.  Also  vulpe-.  [f.  next  ^ 
-AL.J  Commiiting  or  taking  part  in,  connected 
with,  of  the  nature  of,  vulpici(ie. 

The  common  spelling  of  this  and  the  following  words  with 
•f'  is  not  justified  by  analogy. 

i8a6  J.  Cook  I'oX'hunting  123  A  known  vulpicidal  chiu- 
acter.  1844  J*  T.  Hewlett  Parsons  i*,  W.  liii,  You  would 
be  astonished  at  the  immen<^e  collection  I  had  of  brushes, 
pads,  and  chops — a  perfect  museum— a  vulpecidal  curiosity. 
1865  Pnll  Mall  G.  22  May  11  if  ever  the  piogress  of  a 
vulpecidal  ngricultuie  should  prove  (aial  to  the  last  of  our 
foxes- 

Vnlpicide^  (vo-lpisaid).  Also  vulpe-.  [f. 
L.  vitlpi-,  viilpes  fox  +  -ciOE  i,]  One  who  kills  a 
fox  otherwise  than  by  hunting  it  with  hounds, 

i8s6  Sportinr Ma^.  XVII.  367  Would  that  all  the  phea- 
sants of  all  the  Vul[)ecides.,  were  heaped  up  on  one  pile.  1828 
Jbid.  XXII.  23,  I  mean  man-kind,  always  save  and  except- 
ing vulpecides.  i£4x  Phillipj^Wglsev  Sport  in  Crimea  ^ 
Caucasus  43  The  absence  of  fences  to  make  a  run  interest- 
ing, if  runs  took  place  in  this  land  of  vulpecides.  1887 
A.  C  Smith  B/r^s  IVilfihire  357  Perhaps  in  the  eyes  of 
some  as  odious  an  appellation  as  that  of  regicide,  or  even 
vulpecide. 
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Vulpicide  -.  Also  vulpe-.  [f,  as  prec.  + 
I  -ciDE  2?)  The  act  of  killing  a  fox  otherwise  than 
I    by  bunluig  with  hounds. 

1873  H.  Spencer  Stud.  Social,  x.  (1877)  245  Vulpicide, 
I  committed  in  defence  of  property  and  condemned  neither 
by  religion,  nor  by  equity,  nor  by  any  law  save  that  of 
I  sportsmen.  1888  -Land  <S-  Water  13  Oct.  427/2  Uandie 
]  Dinmoni  doubtless  excelltd  in  sportsmanship, ..  yet  his 
I  method  would  be  denominated  vulpecide  in  any  of  the 
j    shires  to-day. 

Vn'lpicidism.  Also  vulpe-.  [f.  as  Vllpi- 
I  ciDE  1  or  -  +  -1SM.]  The  practice  of  fox-killing. 
1865  Murray's  Ilaudbk.  Russia,  etc.  44  Vulpecidism  is  not 
here  conNldered  a  crime,  and  many  is  the  gallant  fox  who 
has  fallen  befoie  the  deadly  barrel  in  a  battue.  1880  York- 
sliife  Post  24  May,  The  discovery  of  a  dastardly  act  of  vul- 
pecidism. 

t Vulpinariness.  Obs—'^  [f.  L.  vulpln-us 
Vulpine  a.'\     (See  quot.)     Also  t  Vu-lpinary  a. 

1656  IJlount  Glossogr,,  Vulpinariness,  craftiness,  deceipt. 
17*1  IJailev,  F«^/;/an',  crafty,  subtile,  wily.  i.%v>  E.dinb. 
Mn^.  Aug.  129  The  name  by  which  this  vulpinary  veteran 
of  the  black  art  was  universally  known. 

tVu'lpinate,  v.  Obs.-°  [f.  as  prec]  (See 
quots.) 

i6z3  CocKERAM  1.  Vulpinate,  fox-like  to  deceiue.  1656 
IIlount  Glossogr.,  Vttlpinatc,  to  play  the  P"ox;  to  deceive 
with  crafty  wiles  or  deceits. 

Vulpine  (vzj-lpain),  a.  [ad.  L.  vulpln-us,  f. 
vulpes  fox:  see -ine  ^.  So  obs.  F.  vulpin  (i6th 
cent.),  Sp.  vulpiito,  It.  volpino.'] 

1.  Characteristic  of  a  fox  ;  similar  to  that  of  a  fox. 
i6s8  Feltham  Resohes  11.  [i.]xii.  34  There  is  an  innocent- 

iall  prouidence,  a*;  well  as  the  slynesse  of  a  vulpine  ciaft. 
x8a8  LvTTON  Pelhaui  Ixix,  Round  those  vulpine  retreats 
was  a  labyrintbean  maze  of  wrinkles,  vulgarly  called  crows 
feel.  1847  Helps  Friends  in  C.  i.  i.  r2  A  very  close  vulpine 
nature,  all  eyes,  all  ears,  may  succeed  better  in  deceit.  1865 
Sat.  Rev.  4  Feb.  146/1  Alen  of  business  glide  about  in  glossy 
black  cloth,  with  vulpine  features,  and  hands  as  brown  as  a 
mummy.  1894  J.  A  Steuart  In  Day  of  Battle  i,  A  vulpine 
calculation  and  duplicity  marked  all  his  doings. 

2.  Resembling  a  fox  ;  spec,  in  Vnlpine  Opossttm 
or  Phalangcr., 

1789  Phillip  Voy,  Botany  Buy  xv.  150  Vulpine  Opossum. 
This  is  not  unlike  the  common  fox  in  shape,  but  consider- 
ably inferior  to  it  in  ropect  to  size.  1865  Chambers' s 
Encycl.  VII.  459/2  'I'he  Vulpine  Phalanger  {P.  7'uipina), 
also  called  the  Vulpine  Opossum,  cifi&o  Cassell's  Nat. 
Hist,  III.  225  The  Vnlpine  Phalanger,  an  animal  with 
long  loose  fur,  which  inhabits  New  South  Wales,  Western 
Australia,  and  North  Australia. 
b.  Jig,   Cunning,  sly. 

1830  Fraser's  Mag.  1.  599  How  cunningly  the  vulpine 
Cantab  has  sbapen  his  phraseology. 

3.  Consisting  of  foxes. 

1849  W.  S.  Mayo  Kaloolah  vi.  (1850)  56  Which  [food]  soon 
brought  numerous  lupine  and  vulpine  visitors.  1887  Field 
19  Feb.  2-\'^/2  Sparrow  Gorse. .seems  to  offer  small  induce- 
ment to  the  vulpine  fraternity. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fox  or  foxes. 

J854  Thoreau  IValden  {r884)  293  Sometimes  one  came 
near  to  my  window,  attracted  by  my  light,  barked  a  vulpine 
rur&e  at  me,  and  then  retreated.  1885  Field  3  Oct.  501/1 
A_  singular  instance  of  vulpine  sagacity  and  daring  was 
witnessed. 

Hence  Vu'lpinism,  foxy  character, 

1851  Carlvle  Exciirs.  Paris  in  Last  Words  T.C.  (1892) 
187  A  healthy  Human  .Animal,  with  due  beaverism  (high 
and  low),  due  vulpinisin,  or  more  than  due.  1858  —  Fredk. 
Gt,  IX.  V.  (1865)  II.  457  He  was  without  guile,  and  had  no 
vulpinism  at  all. 

Vnlpiuite  (vw'lpinait).  Min.  [f.  Vulpino 
( Volptno),  near  Bergamo  in  Lombardy  -1-  -ITE  ^  2  b. 
Named  by  C.  F,  Ludwig,  1804.]  A  granular 
variety  of  anhydrite. 

•1833  W,  Phillips  Elem.  Introd.  Min,  174  Siliciferous 
Anhydious  Gypsum,  ..  Vulpinite.  1850  Anstfd  Elem. 
GeoL,  Min.,  etc.  §388  Anhydrite,  Muriacite,  Vulpinite, 
Anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime.  1867  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III. 
1011  The  vulpinite  from  Vulpino,  near  Bergamo  in  Italy, 
takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Vulpone,  -ony  :  see  Volpone. 

Vulsella,  obs.  form  of  Yolsella. 

II  Vnlsellnm.  Surg.  [ad.  L.  vulsella  [vol- 
sella)  feni.,  but  taken  as  neut.  pi.,  f.  vuls-,  ppl. 
stem  of  vellii-e  to  pluck.]  =  Volsellum.  Also 
aitrib. 

1863  Weiss  Cntal.  Surg.  Instr.  PI.  xxix,  Spring  Foiceps 
with  Vulsellum  Points.  Ibtd.,  Long  Vulsellum  Forceps. 
187a  Cohen  Dis.  Throat  128  A  much  more  satisfactory  plan 
consists  in  drawing  the  enlarged  gland  out  from  its  bed  by 
means  of  a  double  vulsellum. 

tVu-lsion,  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  vulsio,  n.  of 
action  f.  vellere  to  pluck.]     (See  quots.) 

J552  Cooper  Elyot's  Diit.,  Apospasma,  a  vulsion.  1656 
Blount  Glossogr.,  Vu/sio//,  the  twinging  or  pulling  of  the 
cramp,  or  any  other  thing. 

Vulsten,  southern  ME.  var,  FiLST  v. 

t  Vult.  Obs.  Chiefly  Sc.  Also  5-6  wit,  wult, 
5  vjlt,  6-7  volt;  5  voiite,  vowt,  wout.  [a.  OF. 
vu/l,  volt,  vault,  voHt  ( =  It.  volto,  Sp.  and  Pg.  vulto) 
:— L.  vult'us  face,  etc.]  Face,  countenance ;  esp. 
expression  of  the  features,  cheer  or  bearing. 
.  ^  '37S  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  v.  {John)  5^0  Sancte  lohnccroysit 
it,  &  diank  al  oute  but  lednes  with  blith  wlte.  Ibid.  xxv. 
(Julian)  70s  Alaydy. .  wiihblyth  wit,.  .f-adiot>anie  t»at  stud 
about.  ?  a  1400  Marie  Arth.  137  pe  vouteof  thi  vesage  has 
woundyde  us  aile  !  Ibid.  3054  He  weies  his  ve&eie  wiih  a 
vowt  noble,     c  1425  Wvsioun  Cron.  v.  3539  Fayr  of  fa^Non 
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and  efface,.  .Pert  of  vult  and  eloquent,  c  1470  Gol.  <y  Gaw. 
1278  To  that  lordly  on  loft  that  lufly  can  lout,.  .Salust  the 
bauld  heme,  with  ane  bltth  wout.  ^1470  Hf.nry  Wallace 
X.  77  Quha  couth  behald  ihair  awfull  loidly  wult.  So  weill 
beseyn,  so  forthwart,  stetn,  and  stult.  1513  Douglas 
^Flnezd  XII.  xi.  93  In  the  ihar  wliis,  in  the  ihar  ene,  but 
faill,  The  Lcttyn  pepill  dressit  hes  alhaiil.  1536  Bellendkn 
Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  497  He  was  naihing  content  of  this 
estate ;  howbeit,  he  schew  gud  vult  for  the  time.  1580 
Well  of  Woman  Hill,  Aberdeen  A  jij  b,  This  waiter,  being 
(Irunkin,  cuirand . .  prolapsion  of  the  vult,  and  dolour  of  the 
Tonsallis.  c  1610  Sir  J.  Melvil  Mem.  (1683)  70  She  wtl- 
comed  me  with  a  merry  volt,  and  thanked  me  for  the 
diligence  I  )iad  u^ed  in  Lasting  to  give  her  that  intelligence. 

fVultuc-souB,  a.  Cbs.-  **  [f.  L.  vulluds-ushs.\- 
ing  an  nffecied  look,  f.  vultus  VfLT.]     (See  tjuot.) 

1656  Bi.ouNT  Cliisso,Qf-.,  I' ult uosous , of  3. gr&\e  and  solemn 
countcn;iiiLe,  or  of  a  heavy  and  sad  look. 

So  t  Vu'ltnous  <?.   Obs~^ 

1633  T.  .Adams  Lap.  2  Pcier  \\.  5  Uhen  we  delight  in  dis- 
tuid,  our  assemblings  aie  diEsemblings,  cur  convocations 
provocations,  every  man  vuliuous.     1721  Bailey. 

Vnlttire  (vp-ltlui),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  4  volture, 
5  vowlture,  4-  vulture  (5  failure),  5  voultour, 
7  vultour.  ;3.  4-9  vultur,  5  wltur,  fultur, 
vowtur.  7.  4  vultre,  5  w(U;ltre,  vowtre;  4, 
6-7  vulter,  6  voulter,  vultar,  7  volter.  [a. 
AF.  vultur  and  vouhe,  OF",  voltour,  voultour, 
voutoiir  (F.  vautour),ox  L.  vultur,  or  ad.  L.  zul- 
iuriiis.  The  OF.  forms,  like  Pr.  voltor,  voutor,  and 
It.  avoltore,  avoltojo,  represent  L.  vuUnri-tts,  while 
AF^.  voutre^  Sp.  buitre^  and  Pg.  abutre  are  from  L. 
vultur. 

In  Maundeville  {1839)  xxii.  237  the  form  veuiour  is  pjob, 
inexact  for  voutour.] 

1.  One  of  a  number  of  large  birds  of  prey  of  the 
order  Kaploies  which  fted  almost  entiiely  upon 
carrion  and  have  the  head  and  neck  altogether  or 
almost  featherless. 

The  American  vultures  belong  lo  different  genera  from 
those  of  the  Old  World. 

a.  C1374  Chaucer  Tfoylus  \.  7B8  Titius  yn  helle,  Whos 
stomak  foughles  tiren  eueic  mo,  Ihat  highte  \ohuris  as 
bokes  telle.  1358  Tbevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xii.  xxxvi. 
(Bodl.  MS.),  The  vulture  ha(j  Jfat  name  of  slowe  fli^t.  Ibid., 
Whan  manye  vultures  coine^  and  fltej*  logedres  hit  bode|> 
bataitle.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxxiv.  153  Vowkuies, 
egles,  rauyns,  and  oj^er  fewlez  of  rauyne.  1456S1KG.  Have 
j.aiv  Arms  {%.'V.^.)  i,\  Giete  foulis  lyke  ernis  t.nllit  vouU 
touris.  1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  18  Qvandias  is  a  stone.  .It 
is  found  in  the  Vulture  his  heade.  1584-7  Gkekne  Crt;*/^ 
of  Fane ie  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  115  The  Vulture  is  moital 
enimie  to  the  Eele.  1615  Chapman  Odyss.  xi.  784  On  his 
bosome  .sal  Two  Vultures,  digging  tliiough  his  caule  of 
fat.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Ttav.  (ed.  2)  ii  The  dtstiuction 
of  men  and  women  ..better  contenting  them,  whose  dead 
carkasses  they  devoure  with  a  vultuics  appetite.  1679 
Collier  Ess.  ii.  (1703)  129  IDe&pair]  piejsupon  the  vitals, 
like  Prometlieus's  vultuie.  1721  Young  Revengew,  i,  Gi\e 
them  the  vultuies,  tear  them  all  in  pieces!  1774  Goll.sm. 
Nat.  Hist.  HI.  59  The  Vultuie.. is  iijdelicaieiy  voiacious, 
and  seldom  attacks  living  animals  when  it  can  be  supplied 
with  dead.  1834  AKMukthie  C/zz/Vz-'j /^«/?k.  Kingd.  iiS 
The  vultuies  have  eyes  flui>h  with  the  head,  and  reticulated 
tarsi, ..an  elongated  beak, ..and  a  gieattr  or  less  portion  of 
the  head,  or  even  of  the  neck  divested  of  fcatheis.  1843 
Yabrell  Brit.  Biids  1.  2  Vultuies  aie  most  numerous  in 
warm  countries,  wheie  a  high  degiee  of  temperature  induces 
rapid  decomposition.  1878  B.  Taylor  Deukalicn  11.  v.  84 
There  wheels  a  vuliure,  giving  to  the  blue  The  shade  or 
sparkle  of  his  slanted  wings. 

/3.  1388  Wycijf  Job  xxviii.  7  The  i^e  of  a  vultur  \v.r. 
vowtur],  ethir  rauencuse  brid,  bihelde  it  not.  c  1420  Pro:>e 
Life  Alexander  71  In  J?e  m.ornenynge  aiely  J»are  come  many 
fewlis  als  grete  as  wlturs,  reed  of  colour.  1495  'Fretisa's 
Barth.  De  P.R.  xii.  ii,  410  That  eglcdiedyth  the  Fultur. 
1580  G.  Harvey  Three  I'ro/er  Lett.  36  A  Vultuis smelling, 
Apes  tasting,  sight  of  an  Eagle.  1638  Mavne  Lucian  (1664) 
282  When  the  Vuitur  in  his  crooked  clawes  Shall  gtaspe 
the  locust.  1667  jMiLiON  P.  L.  iii.  431  As  when  a  Vultur 
on  Imaus  bred,  .flies  toward  the  Springs  Of  Ganges  or  Hy- 
daspes.  1695  PiiioR  Ballad  on  Taki/^g  A'amitrii,  Too  Wkc 
a  Vultur  Hoileau  flies,  Wheie  sordid  Intel  est  shows  the  Prey. 
1757  W.  Wii.KiE  Ejfigou.  I.  20  No  doves  are  hatch 'd  beneath 
a  vultur's  wing.  1828-32  Webster  s.v..  The  vultur  is  one 
of  the  largest  kinds  of  fowls. 

y.  1387  '1  BEvisA  I/igdcn  (RolU)  111.  57  Seuen  foules 
schewede  hem  to  Remus,  J:at  LeeJ>  i-cleptd  vulleius.  Ibid., 
Fourtene  vulterjus  [v.  r.  vulire-sl  schewed  hem  to  Romulus. 
a\\v>-Kfi  Alexandtr  3945  pan  come  a  fli^tir  in  of  fowls.. 
To  vise  on  as  vowtres.  1474  Caxion  Lhesse  i.  i.  (1S83) 
10  Thre  honderd  bttdes  that  men  calie  wultie^.  1495 
Trevisd*s  Barth.  De  P,  R.  xix.  ex  v.  918  W'ltiees  egges  be 
grete  as  Egles  eggcs.  1565  Cooper  'J hesaums,  Vultur,,. 
a  rauenous  birde  called  a  vouller  or  geyie.  1579  Lyly 
F.uphues  (.Arb.)  153  Doth  not  the  Lyon  for  strength,  .excell 
man?  Doth  not  the  Eagle  see  clearer,  the  Vultur  smel 
better?  1687  Good  Advice  44  Spuis,  Claws  and  liills  that 
made  her  look  more  like  a  Vulter  then  a  Dove. 
b.   With  distinguishing  terms. 

Tlie  number  of  these  is  veiy  laige,  and  only  some  of  the 
more  important  are  here  lecoided.  See  also  Auriculaifd 
Pf>L  a..  Crank  sb.^  7,  Griffin  ^  4,  Maltese  a.  2,  Secretary 
sb.^  7,  Sociable  a.  1  b. 

1781  Lai  HAM  Cen.  Synop.  Birds  I.  i?  *A!pine  Vultuie: 
V iiitiir peretiopterns.  1829  ScoTT  A  nne  ofGtit  rstczn  i).  One 
of  this,  .flight  chanced  to  be  a  lammer-gtier,  or  A'pine  vul- 
tuie. 1896  tr.  Boas'  Te,xt  Bk.  Zool.  461  The  sniall  Alpine 
Vulture  {Neophron  percnopterus),  with  naked  head  and  very 
long,  thin  beak.  1809  Shaw  Gtn.  Zool.  VII.  36  ''American 
Viihuie.  1781  Latham  Gen.  Synop.  Bitds  I.  S  *Aiabian 
V[ulture].  According  to  Edwards,  the  size  exceeds  that  of 
a  common  eagle,  by  one  third.  1855  Orr's  Cirile  St  i..  Org. 
Nat.  III.  374  The  Vultur  monaehus,  or  Arabian  Vultuie. 
1575   Turuerv.  J'aleourie  16  Tiie  *ashe-coloured  Vuliuie 
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is  the  most  large  byrde  of  praye  that  is  to  be  founde. 
iSea  CnAKL^TO^^  Oiwinnsl,  64  yulttir  Ciiiereus,  the  ;ish- 
coloured  VuUur.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  II.  252  In 
this  tribe  we  may  range.. the  ash-coloured,  .vulture.  1750 
tj.  Edwabus  Xat.  Hist.  Birils  III.  106  The  "Bearded 
Vulture.  'J  his  P.ird  is  df  the  Bigness  of  an  Eagle.  1809 
SiiAw£7^«.2'tftf/.  VII.  13  From  which  circumstance  the  name 
of  liearded  Vulture  is  particularly  applied  to  the  present 
species.  iS8>  Eiicycl.  Brit.  XIV.  243/2  L;iinniergeyer..or 
Bearded  Vulture, .  .one  of  the  grandest  birdWf-prey  of  the 
Palaearctic  Region.  1S7S  Turuf.rv.  Falcoiirie  16  There  are 
two  sortes,  ..the  ashe  mayld,  or  "blacke  Vulture,  and  the 
browne  or  whitish  Vulture.  i6oi  Holi.a.no  Ftiuy  x.  vi.  1. 
274  The  blacke  vultures  are  the  best.  1809  Shaw  Cell. 
Zool.  VII.  31  l;lack  Vulture.. This  bird  is  described  as 
larger  than  the  Golden  Vulture,  and  of  a  black  colour.  1837 
Partington  s  Urit.  Cycl.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  82^/2  The  Black 
Vulture  (C.  nti-atus)  is  a  darker  and  smaller  species.  1809 
Shaw&u.^oo/.VII.  io*Californi.in  Vuhure.  1872  CouEs 
jV.  Aiiier.  Birils  222  Californian  Vulture.  Brownish-black, 
lustrous  above,  paler  below.  1888  Eiictcl.  Brit.  X.XIV. 
302/1  Fseudogr^phus,  the  great  Californian  Vulture.  1781 
I.ATHAM  Gtii.  Synop.  Birds  I.  9  "Carrion  Vulture.  The 
size  of  this  species  is  about  that  of  a  Turkey.  1849 
Tennyson  '  You  might  hare  7uoii '  .^5  For  whom  the  carrion 
vulture  waits— To  tear  his  heart  !  1896  tr.  Boas'  Tc;<t 
Bk.  Zool.  461  The  snutller  Carrion  Vulture  {CalhartesK 
.1 167a  WiLi  VCHBY  Oritith.  (1678)  67  The  "cinereous  or  ash- 


Vulture  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  plains'in  winter.  1758  G 
Edwards  Glean.  Xat.  Hist.  171  The  "Crested  or  Coped 
Black  Vulture.. is  a  very  large  bird.  1837  Partington's 
Brit.  Cycl.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  824/2  The  "Eared  Vulture  (K 
auricularis)  is  an  .\frican  species  of  a  blackish  colour,  with 
a  fleshy  crest  on  each  side  of  the  head  under  the  openings  of 
the  ears.  1781  Latma.m  Gen.  Synop.  Birds  I.  13  "Egyptian 
V(ullure]..i.ssaid  to  be  of  a  rufous  ash-colour,  spotted  with 
brown.  1837  Partington's  Brit.  Cycl.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  825/2 
Egyptian  Vulture  IP.  teucocephalus) .  .:iho,  from  its  abun- 
dance in  Egypt, called  ' Pharaohs  chicken  '.  1888  Encycl. 
Brit,  XXIV.  302/1  One  of  them  [sc.  AV,^/;ri7«/«.r]  is  the  so- 
called  Egyptian  Vulture  or  Pharaoh's  Hen,  Neophron  pcrc. 
HOfterus.  a  \irjz  WiLLfcHBV  Ornith.  (1678)  67  margin.  Our 
•fulvous  Vulture,  like  Bellonius  his  Chesnut  one.  1809 
Shaw  Cen.  /.ool.  VII.  27  The  Fulvous  or  Golden  Vulture  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  genus,  e.iceeding  the  size  of  the 
Golden  Eagle.  184a  Curler's  Aniiii.  Kingd.  16;  The 
Fulvous  Vulture. .is  the  most  widely-difl'used  species,  in- 
habiting the  mountainous  parts  of  the  whole  ancient  con- 
tinent, axfrji  WiLi.ucHBV  Oriiit/i.  (ti-jS)  67  Viewing  the 
skin  of  the  *Golden  Vulture,  sent  me  once  out  of  the  Alpine 
Country  of  ihe  Grisons,..!  thus  descriljed  it.  1774  GoLUSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  II.  252  The  Golden  Vulture  seems  to  be 
iheforemost  of  the  kind.  tSoglscc/ulvous  vultnre].  1781 
Latham  Gen.  Synop.  Birds  1.  7  "King  V[uUure].. is  about 
the  size  of  an  hen  T  urkey.  i8«  Orr's  Circle  .Sci. ,  Org.  Nat. 
^*'*  i7,4  Another  species  of  the  genus  Sarcorhamphus . .'\i 
the  King  Vulture  (S.  popa),  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
Brazil  and  Guiana.  1781  Latham  Cen.  .'iynop.  Birds  I.  10 
•Tawny  Vulture. .inhabits  Falkland  Islands.  1837  Par- 
tington's Brit.  Cycl.  Nat.  Hist.  lU.  824/1  The  Tawny  Vul 
ture  (y.fiUvns)  is  a  large  bird,  and  has  been  long  known  to 
natural  history.  Ibid.  825/3  I  he  "Turkey  Vulture  (C.  aiirn) 
is  another  -American  species  of  smaller  size.  1855  ( ^rr's 
Circle  Sci.,  Org.  Nat.  III.  375  The  common  -American  Vul- 
ture IS  the  Turkey  Vulture  {Cat/iartes  aiira),  or  Turkey 
Buzzard.  1896  tr.  Bjos'  Tejcl  Bk.  Zoot.  461  The  large 
"White-headed  Vulture  {Vultur/ulvns'i. 

O.  King  of  Ihe  vultures,  the  kii^-vulture  {Sarco- 
rhamp/ms  papa ) . 

1743  G.  Edwards  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  I.  2  The  King  of  the 
Vultures.  This  Bird  is  about  the  Bigness  of  a  Heii-Turkey. 
'774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  II.  254  There  is  one  of  the 
kind,  called  the  King  of  the  Vultures,  which  from  its 
extraordinary  figure  deserves  a  separate  description.  1796 
SrED.MAN  SutinamW.  xxvii.  299  The  bird  called  the  king  of 
the  vultures  is  not  very  common  in  Surinam.  1855  Orr's 
Circle  Sci.,  Org.  .\'at.  III.  573  It  is  from  this  that  he  derives 
his  title  of  the  King  of  Ihe  Vultures. 

2.  Jig-  a-  Something  which  preys  upon  a  person, 
the  mind,  etc.,  after  the  m.inner  of  a  vulture  ;  «/. 
a  consuminfj  or  torturing  passion. 

Commonly  m  allusion  to  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
Tityus  iOdyss.  xi.  576J. 

1^  T.  Watsom  Ceiiturie  o/Lote  li,  A  Vultur  worse  then 
his  teares  all  my  vaines.  igSiB  Shaks.  Tit.  .1.  v.  ii.  30, 1  am 
Reuenge  sent  from  th'  infernall  Kingdome,  To  ease  the 
gnawing  Vulture  of  the  mind,  a  1631  Donse  .'ierin.,  Ps.  .tc. 
't  0*40)  813  That  fearfull  Vulture,  the  Inquisition,  hovers 
over  them.  1631)  J.  Taylok  (Waler  P.)  Summers  Trav. 
('873)  33  the  Client  having  Tiiyus  empty  maw  (His  guts 
tormented  with  the  Vultuie  Law).  174a  Gray  lilou  62 
These  shall  the  fury  Passions  tear,  The  vulturs  of  the  mind. 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear,  And  Shame.  1816  Byron 
Ck,  Har.  111.  lix,  And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to 

Srey  On  self^ondemning  bosoms,  it  were  here.  i86x  C. 
:eade  Cloister  *  Hearth  Ixv,  The  bereaved  heart  lay 
still  heavy  as  lead  within  his  bosom  i  but  now  the  dark  vul- 
ture Remorse  sat  upon  it  rending  it.  1883  Macfadyen  in 
Cengregat.  Year  Bk.  77  The  nation  seems  preyed  upon  by 
vultures  of  lust  and  superstition. 

b.  A  person  of  a  vile  linil  rapacious  disposition. 
1603  B.  JONSON  .V<r/a«»f  111.  li.  Time  shall  mature. .what 
we,  with  so  good  vulrures,  haue  begunne.  1613  Geaum.  & 
Ft..  Honest  Man's  Port.  11.  i,  Vc  dregs  of  baseness,  vul- 
tures amongst  men.  That  tyre  upon  the  hearts  of  gener- 
ous spirits.  1750  JoilNSO.S  Rambler  No.  38  P  lo  He.,  will 
be  at  last  torn  to  pieces  by  the  vultures  that  always  hover 
o»er  fortunes  in  decay.  1818  Lytion  Pelhaiii  1 1 1  ii,  Befote 
midnight  I  was  in  high  fever;  they  sent  for  the  vultures  of 
physic-I  was  bled  copiously.  1884  I'all  Mall  C.  19  Sept. 
4/2  Lord  Kipon.. showed  that  India  was  not  merely  the 
favourite  hunting-ground  of  English  vultures. 

3.  Astr.  One  or  other  of  two  northern  constella- 
tions, distinguished  a%\\\e/allingvullure  =  L\K.\  i, 
IlAltr  jtS.l  3,  axii  Jlying  vulture  =  li..\OLE  sb.  4. 
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1638  Chilmkad  tr.  Hues'  Treat.  Globes  11.  iii.  (1SS9)  53  The 
ninth  is  Gallina  or  Cygnus,  the  Hen  or  Swan,  and  is  called 
Ml  Arabique..the  flying  Vulture.  1673  F.  Lamb  Acro- 
scopiitm  6  The  Harp,  otherwise  called  ihe  falling  Grype,  or 
Vulture.  H'id.  10  The  Eagle,  by  some  call'd  the  flying 
Grype  or  Vulture,  consisting  of  12  stars.  1901  J.  F.  Hewht 
.Mythmakiiig  Age  1.  i.  8  When  Vega  in  the  Constellation 
of  the  Vulture  or  Lyra  became  Pole  Star. 

4.  atlrib.  and  Comb.  a.  .'\ttrib.  with  beak,  claw, 
eye,  feather,  etc.,  denoting  either  'of  a  vulture'  or 
•  like  that  of  a  vulture';  also  vulture-feather,  a 
species  of  njoth. 

1834  W.  Howirr  in  Tail's  Mug.  I.  375/2  With  a  heart 
free  froni  the  "vulture-beak  of  care.  1867  Morris  Jason 
V.  255  Within  her  filthy  "vulture-claws  clutched  tight.  1593 
A.  Chute  Beaiitie  Dishonoured  (igo8)  no  When  coward 
death . .  Lookes  on  her  fayre  face,  with  a  "vultar  eye.  i8ao 
Scott  Monasi.  xxiv.  Under  the  eagle,  or  rather  the  vulture 
eyeofthe  B.iron.  183JJ.  RennieCwu/S.  Butlerjl./r M.2oi 
the  "Vulture  Fcalher  (— Gryphipenneila)  found  amongst 
grass.  1858  SrMMONDS  Did.  Trade,  Vulture-feathers, 
fe.ithers  of  species  of  Accipitres,  imported  from  Bombay, 
and  sold  for  stuffing  beds,  &c.,  the  larger  ones  for  making 
artificial  flowers,  &c.  1883  Ibid.,  Vulture  feathers,  a  com- 
mercial name  for  those  of  tbe  Rhea  of  South  America.  1885 
RiDEK  Haggard  King  Solomon's  Mines  ix,  She  turned 
her  bald  *vullure-head  towards  us.  1854  Poultry  Chron. 
1.  128/2  "Vulture-hocks  [in  Cochin  China  cocks)  are  a  mat- 
ter of  taste.  185s  Ibid.  III.  348/2  The  boots,  or  as  Shang- 
hai fanciers  would  style  it,  the  vulture  hock,  must  be  white. 
1847  Tenn-vson  Princ.  iv.  344  Thereat  the  Lady  stretch'd  a 
vulture  throat.  1871  J.  Hay  Pi/ie  County  Ball.  (t88o)  86 
Cast  from  the  hovering  *vulture-wings  of  one  dark  thought 
of  woe  and  doom. 

b.  .\ttrib.  with  nouns  of  quality  or  action. 

"593.  A.  Chute  Beautie  Dishonoured  iit^oZ)  105  To  vultar 
.greedinesse  of  an  easie  crowne.  z8oo  Campbell  Scene  in 
Bavaria  xiii.  Who  shuns  a  warring  world,  nor  woos  The 
vulture  cover  of  its  wing.  1806  T'.  Maurice  Fall  Mogul  11. 
iv.  All  our  treasures  His_  vulture-grasp  has  seiz'd.  z8sl 
Shelley  Hellas  t^^i  Victorious  Wrong,  with  vulture  scream, 
Salutes  the  rising  sun. 

c.  Apposilive,  also  in  fig.  use  (cf.  sense  2). 
1501  Shaks.  Fen.  *  Ad.  551  Whose  vultur  thought  doth 

P)tch  the  price  so  hie.  a  1639  T.  Carew  Mediocritie  in  love 
RcJ.  ii.  If  it  prove  Disdaine,  that  torrent  will  devoure  My 
Vulture-hopes.  1774  Golds.m.  Nat.  Hist.  iiTit)  V.  85  The 
eagle  kind,  the  hawk  kind,  the  vulture  kind-  1809  Shaw 
Gen.  Zool.  VII.  2  The  chief  of  the  Vulture  tribe. .is  un- 
doubtedly the  Condor.  Ibid,  i;  One  of  the  principal  dis- 
tinctions between  the  Eagle  and  the  Vulture  kind.  1818 
Keats  Endym.  111.  620  Cursed,  cursed  Circe  1  O  vulture- 
witch,  hast  never  heard  of  mercy  ?  1843  T".  Edmonston  in 
Zoologist  I.  38  The  vulture-eagle  lay  in  her  own  nest, 
bound,  gagged,  and  powerless. 

d.  In  instrumental  and  similative  combs.,  as 
vulture-gnawn,  -rent,  -torn,  -tortured;  vulture' 
hocked  (see  4  a),  -like  adjs. 

1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  ii.  Colonies  igi  The  Vultur- 
rented  Prometheus,  'mong  the  Greeks  had  fire  invented. 
1613  G.  Daniel  Sonn.  xv,  To  her  that..Iaies  to  view  My 
Vultur-gnawne  hart  open.  1644  Digby  Nat.  Soul  Concl. 
456  The  ravenous  inclemency,  and  vulturelike  cruelty. 
174a  Young  Nt.  Th.  viii.  418  These  rush  upon  thee;  Thy 
viials  seize,  and  vultur-like,  devour.  1743  Francis  tr.  Hor., 
Odes  II.  xiv.  10  Where  vulture-tortured  Tityus  lies.  1826 
Blackw.  Mag.  XIX.  589  To  be  like  poor  Prometheus,  vul- 
ture-torn. i8S4  Poultry  Chron.  II.  84/1  They  are  well 
booted,  or  as  the  Shanghae  fanciers  style  it,  'Vulture- 
hocked  '. 

Hence  Vu'ltnre  v.  trans.,  to  tear  like  a  vulture. 
rare~^. 

16x8  Feltham  Resolves  11.  (lJ  xxv.  80  Though  pleasure 
merries  the  Sences  for  a  while  :  yet  horror  after  vultures  the 
vntonsuming  heart. 

t  Vultu-rian,  a.  Obs.-^  [f.  Vulture  sb.  -t- 
-I.V.V.]    =  next. 

1659  T.  Pecke  Parnassl  Puerp.  38  A  Treasurer,  whom 
\ertue  makes  to  hold,  Vulturian  Talons,  fiom  the  Regal 
Gold.  ^ 

Vlllttirine  (v»Uiurain),  a.  [ad.  L.  viillurin- 
us,  i.  vultur  Vulture  sb. :  see  -ine.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vulture  tribe ;  resem- 
bling a  vulture  :  a.  In  names  of  birds. 

1643;  Trapp  Comm.  Matt.  xxiv.  28  The  vultuiine  eagles 
especially.. follow  armies,  and  feed  on  carcases,  a lijz 
WiLl.UGUBV  Ornith.  (1678)64 The  Vultutine  Eagleof  Aldro- 
v.mdus,  called  Percnopteros.  1809  Shaw  Cen.  Zool.  VII. 
58  Vulturine  Eagle,  FaiiOVulturinus.  Ibid.  343  Vulturine 
Raven,  Con-us  vultur Inus.  1849  Sk.  Nat.  Hist.,  Mammalia 
III.  48  The  vulturine  eagle.,  makes  the  mountain  precipices 
lis  abode.  187a  Coues  N.  Amcr.  Birds  21  A  little  orbital 
.space  IS  bare  in  many  birds,  as  the  vulturine  hawks,  and 
some  pigeons.  1880  CasselCs  Nat.  Hist.  III.  313  On  the 
coast  the  chief  enemy  of  the  Parrots  is  the  Vulturine  Sea. 
Eagle  yCypohierax  angolensis). 
b.  In  general  use.     Alsoyff. 

1711  Bailey,  Vulturine, .  .rapacious.  1790  Pes.nant  'J'our 
Scotl.  I,  58  He.. sells  it  at  five  shillings,.. thus  happily 
.iisappointing  the  rapacity  of  the  vulturine  monopolizer. 
1843  Landor  /mag.  Conv.  Wks.  1846  II.  229/1  Even  the 
petticoated  torch-bearers  from  rotten  Rome,  if  more  bluster- 
ing, .  .were  less  bitcerand  vulturine.  1880  Swinburne  Stud. 
Shaks.  207  But  the  virtuous  critic,  after  the  alleged  nature 
ol  the  vulturine  kind,  would  appear  to  have  eyes  and  ears 
and  nose  for  nothing  eKe.  1886  Guillemard  Cruise  Mar- 
chesa  11.  219  The  rare  Pesquet's  Parrot,,  .half  vulturine  in 
appearance  and  with  the  face  and  throat  bare. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vulture  or  vultures  ; 
characteristic  of,  like  that  of,  a  vulture. 

1658  Blount  Gloss.gr.,  Vulturine.  pertaining  to  the 
ravenous  Bird  called  a  Vulture.  1658  Philliis,  Vulturine 
I^longing  to  a  Vultur  or  Geyr.  1852  Zoologist  X.  3646  It 
has.. the  real  vulturine  fondness  for  cariion.  1855  Kings- 
ley  Misc.,  Raleigh  (1859)  I.  31  There  is  no  more  10  be  dis- 
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covered  in  the  matter,  save  by  the  vulturine  nose  which 
smells  a  carrion  in  every  rose-bed.  188a  E.  O'Donovan 
J'lerv  Oasis  II.  130  \n  uneasy,  vulturine  expression  of  the 
eye,  the  pupil  being  quite  surrounded  by  the  white. 

Vultnrish  (v»-ltiurij),  a.      [f.  Vulture  ji. -h  , 

-ISH.]     .Somewhat  vulture-like. 

i8a6  SvD.  S.miih  IVI.S.  (1850)  435  That  the  majority  of  the 
flock  thought  it  essentially  vulturisn  toexclude  one  third  of 
their  numbers  from  the  blood  and  entrails.  1841  [see  Hawk- 
ish a.),  1843  Carlyle  Past  ^  Pr.  II.  xvii.  Valiant  Wisdom 
..escorted  by  owl-eyed  Pedantry,  by  owlish  and  vnlturish 
and  many  other  forms  of  Folly. 

Vu-ltarism.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. -I--ISM.]  Vul- 
turine character  or  habits. 

1843  Carlyle  Past  ^  Pr.  11.  xvii.  Lawyers  too  were  poets, 
were  heroes... Their  Owlisms,  Vulturisms,.  .will  disappear. 

Vu'ltnrizingf,  ///.  a.  rare—^.  [f.  as  prec.  •^ 
-IZE  +  -ING  ^.]     Acting  like  a  vulture. 

1650  Descr.  Future  Hist.  Europe  12  The  feet  part  of 
Iron  and  part  of  Clay,  denoted  the  declining  Estate  of 
the  Roman  Empire. .under  the  present  Papacy  and  now- 
vulturizing  house  of  Austria. 
Vulturous  (v»-ltifir3s),  a.  Also  7  vulterous. 
[f.  VULTUKEJ|5. -H-OUS.] 

1.  Resembling  that  of  a  vulture ;  ravenous. 

1613  Webster  Duchess  Malfi  11.  ii,  There's  no  question 
but  her  techiness  and  most  vulturous  eating  of  the  apricocks 
are  apparent  signs  of  breeding.  1*47  Hammond  Christ. 
Oblig.  (1649)  15  And  when.. he  was  shut  up  alone  in  the 
bladder,  his  vulturous  stomack  lets  loose  upon  himself,  and 
within  few  minuils  more,  one  half  of  him  devoures  the  other, 
1671  Penn  Spir.  Truth  Find.  14  (It]  is  invisible  to  his  vul- 
terous Eye,  who  so  disdainfully  writes  against  it.  1831 
Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  11.  iv.  With  such  a  vulturous  hunger  for 
self-indulgence.  1870  Talmage  Crumbs  Sivept  Up  (1871) 
278  They  watch  about  the  door  for  new-comers,  ..invite  him 
to  drink, .  .and  plunge  their  vulturous  beaks  into  the  vitals 
of  his  soul. 

2.  fig.  Resembling  a  vulture  in  appearance  or 
character. 

1843  Carlyle  Past  /,  Pr.  iv.  i,  The  battle,  with  various 
weapons,  of  vulturous  Quack  and  Tyrant  against  vulturous 
Tyrant  and  Quack.  1864  —  Fredk.  Gt.  xvi.  i.  I V.  24  ;  The 
Owleries  and  the  vulturous  Law-Pedantries.  1885  Tenny 
SON  Dead  Prophet  vii.  Then  glided  a  vulturous  Beldam 
forth.  That  on  dumb  death  had  thriven. 

II  Vulva  (vo-lva).  [L.  vulva  {volvd),  wrapper, 
uterus.     Cf.  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  vulva,  F.  vulve.'\ 

1.  Anat.  The  external  organ  of  generation  in  the 
female  ;  esp.  the  opening  or  orifice  of  that  organ. 

1548-77  VicARY  Anat.  ix.  (1888)  77  By  it  goeth  forth  the 
vrin,  or  els  it  should  be  shed  through  out  al  the  Vulua, 
1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  iv.  xvi.  (1631)  237  The  last  dis- 
similar part  of  the  womb  [is  called]  of  some  Vulva.  1694 
AM.MOH  Bate's  Dispens.liTii)  708/1  Anoint  the  Vulva  and 
Womb  with  this  Klixture.  1718  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  1831 
R.  Knox  Cloijuet's  Anat.  355  It  is  formed  of  two  planes 
of  fibres,  which  ..  are  interlaced,  between  the  anus  and 
vulva.  1841  Ramsbotham  Obstetr.  Med.  53  The  whole  of  " 
the  external  parts  together,  as  well  those  that  are  lined 
by  mucous  membrane,  as  those  covered  by  the  common 
cuticle,  are  called  the  vulva.  1877  Huxley  Anat.  Jnv. 
Aniiii.  vi.  274  Anteriorly,  each  pair  of  tubes  opens  into  the 
oviduct  of  its  side,  which  passes  down  along  the  side  of  the 
body  to  terminate  at  the  vulva. 

2.  Conch.  An  impression  behind  the  nmbones  of 
Venus-shells. 

i&jo  Cuvier's  Anim.  Killed.  379  The  ligament  often  leaves, 
behind  the  beaks,  an  elliptical  impression,  to  which  the  term 
vulva  has  been  applied. 

Hence  Vulval,  Vu'lvar  adjs.,  of  or  belonging 
to  the  vulva. 

1859  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  706/1  From  the  centre  of  the 
vulvar  orifice  to  the  end  of  the  fornix.  1866  J.  M.  Sims 
Uterine  Surg.  328  The  whole  vulval  or  outer  face  of  the 
hymen  is  sensitive.  1889  Buck's  Haiidbk.  Med.  Sci.  VII. 
694/1  Such  irritation  may  lead  to  excoriation  of  the  vulvar 
mucous  membrane. 

Vvilve,  obs.  form  of  Wolf  sb. 

Vulvifonn,  a.  Hot.  and  Zool.  [f.  L.  vulvi- 
VuLVA  -I-  -FOKM.j     (See  qtiot.) 

_  1849  Craig,  Vuiviform,  in  Botany,  like  a  cleft  with  project- 
ing edges.  1891  Cent.  Diet.  s.v.  Vulva,  The  oval  or  vuivi- 
form conformation  presented  by  certain  bivalve  shells. 

II  Vulvitis  (vMvai-tis).  Path.  [f.  Vulv-a  »- 
-nis.]     Intlammation  of  the  vulva. 

1859  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1338.  1864  Bumstead  Ven.  Dis. 
USjg)  209  Their  effect,  .is  so  slight  that  they  are  not  to  be 
recommended  in  vaginitis  or  vulvitis.  1889  Buck's  Handbk, 
Med.  Sci.  VII.  694/1  In  catarihal  vulvitis  the  pain  and  red. 
ness  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  slight. 

Vulvo-(v»'lvtf),  combining  form  on  Gr.  models 
of  L.  vulva  Vulva,  occurring  in  a  few  anatomi- 
cal or  pathological  terms,  as  vulvo-sciotal, -uterine, 
-vaginal,  vaginitis. 

1849  Ckaig  s.v.  Vulva,  The  vagina  or  vulvo-uterine  canal. 
1857  Bullock  Cauaux'  Midwif  46  The  Vulvo-vaginal 
gland  had  been  completely  lost  sight  of  by  modern  ana- 
tomists. 1893  D.  J.  Cunningham  Man.  I'ract.  .'inat,  I. 
380  The  two  fascial  pouches.. are  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
the  vulvo-scrotal  sacs.  1897  Trans.  Aitier.  Pediatric  Soc. 
IX.  113  The  urine  may  be  so  irritating  as  to  cause  a  vulvo- 
vaginitis in  the  female  infant. 

Vum  (v»m),  V.  U.S.  colloq.  [Alteration  of 
Vow  j;,2]     intr.  To  vow,  swear, 

178s  Mass.  spy  13  Oct.  2/2  We  all  must  dreadful  mindful 
be  That  we  must  fight  for  liberty  .And  vum  we'll  'fend  it,  if 
we  die.  1845  S.  JuDU  Margaret  1.  xii,  *  I  vum,'  said  he, 
'  what  is  the  matter?*  1858  O.  W.  Holmes  Aut.  Breakf.-i 
xi.  (i8gi)  25  3  ''"t  the  Deacon  swore  (as  Deacons  do,  Witji 
an  '  1  dew  vum  ',  or  an  '  I  tell  yeou '). 

Hence  Vum  sb. 

42- a 
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i88t  Harper's  ^fag,  Jan.  249  Darius  was  piqued,  and  he 
said,  with *a  vum,  *  I'll  pay  for  the  wood.if  you'll  send  it  hum*. 

■f- Vumbard.  06s.-^  [app-  a  'ate  form  of  Vam- 
WABD :  for  ihe  sease  cf.  Vaxtgcabd  2.]  ?  A  front 
guard. 

1464  A/*mit.  ^Housth.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  195  My  mastyr  lent 
hvm  a  payr  of  smale  curas  wyth  gardys  and  vumbarde. 

Vunde,  southern  ME.  pa.  t.  Fi.nd  v. 

VUr,  Vumess,  Vurtner,  southern  dial.  varr. 
Fab  adv.,  etc.,  Farness,  Further. 

t  Vusse.  Obs.  rare.  [V  Alteration  of  Faith  j*.] 
By  my  vusse,  used  as  an  asseveration. 

l<o8  AauiK  h'est  Ninn.  F  ij  b,  But  are  you  my  vnde 
indeed !  By  my  vusse  I  am  sayes  the  old  man.  Then  vncle 
l>y  my  vusse  welcome  to  Court. 

vuBte,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Fist  sb}- 
Vuzeer,  variant  of  Vizier. 

tS«7  GcHil.  Mag.  March  299/2  The  Vuzeer  Lall  Singh  . . 
has  been  deposed. . .  Unable  to  select  a  Vuzeer  from  among 
their  own  number[etcl. 

■Vu2(z,  southern  dial,  variant  of  FuRZE. 

Vy,  obs.  form  of  Vie  rf.^  and  v. 

Vyall,  obs.  form  of  Viol  sb. 

Vyalett,  obs.  form  of  Violet  sb^ 

Vyce,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wise  a. 

Vyoh,  Vychon,  southern  ME.  varr.  EiOH  {/mc). 

Vychanoellour,  obs.  f.  Vice-chakcellor. 

Vyehe,  obs.  form  of  Witch  sb. 

Vycht,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wight  sb.  and  or. 

Vyehtio,  obs,  Sc.  form  of  Weighty  a. 

Vyckyr,  obs.  form  of  Vicab. 

Vycle,  southern  ME.  var.  Fickle  v."^ 

Vycytar,  obs.  form  of  Vlsiter. 

Vyeyte,  obs.  form  of  Visit  v. 

Vy'd,  Vyde,  obs.  ff.  ViEn  ppl.  a. 

Vyd(e,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  Wide  a. 

Vydam^e,  obs.  forms  of  Vin.\ME. 

Vydele,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Fidd'-e. 


Vydour,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Voider. 

Vye,  var.  Vie  sby,  sb:^,  sb.'i  Obs. ;   obs.  f.  \'iE  v. 

Vyend,  southern  ME.  var.  Fiend. 

Vyer,  occas.  printed  for  vjier  Other  a. 

Vyfve,  Vyff,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Wife  sb. 

t  Vyfnes.  Obs.-'^  [f.  F.  vif  Vive  a.  +  -ness.] 
Liveliness,  vivacity. 

1475  iVX-.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  4  Tlierfor.  .every  man  in  hym 
silf  let  the  pa.ssions  of  dolours  be  turned  andempressid  into 
vyliies  of  here  spiritis. 

Vyftene,  -teojje,  southern  ME.  varr.  Fif- 
TKKN(rH.    Vygne,  obs.  f.  Vine  sb. 

Vyhs,  obs.  form  of  Vice  sb.^ 

Vyhte,  southern  ME.  var.  Fight  sb.  and  v. 

Vyijs,  Vyild,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wise  sb..  Wild  a. 

Vying,  obs.  form  of  Vieing  vbl.  sb. 

Vyir,  occas.  printed  for  vfir  Other  a. 

Vyias,  variant  of  Vise  v.  Obs. 

Vyls(e,  Vylt,  Vyl,  Vyld(e,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Wise 
sh.  .-md  a.,  Wite  sb.  and  v..  Will  sb..  Wild  a. 

Vylarde,  variant  of  Vieillabd  Obs. 

VylenCB,  -ens,  variants  of  Villains  a.  Obs. 

Vyleny(e,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  Villainy. 

Vylette,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Fillet  sb. 

Vylie,  obs.  form  of  Vilely  adv. 

Vylie,  Vyling,  obs.  Sc.  variant  of  Wily  a.. 
Wiling  vbl.  sb. 

Vylney,  obs.  form  of  Villainy. 

Vyloyns,  variant  of  Villains  a.  Obs. 

Vyn,  soutliern  ME.  var.  Fin  sb.  ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Win 

v..  WOXE  V. 

Vynacre,  -eker,  obs.  variants  of  Vinegar. 
Vynd,  obs.  form  of  VVvnd  sb.  Sc. 
Vyndage,  variant  of  Vendage  Obs. 
Vynde,  sonlhern  ME,  var.  Find  v.  ;  obs.  f.  Vine 
sh. ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wind  sb. 
Vyndle,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Windle  v. 


Vyndok,  obs.  .Sc.  variant  of  WlNix)\v. 

Vyne,  obs.  f.  Vine;    obs.  Si;,  f.  Winz/.,  Wine. 

Vynet(t,  Vyniet,  variants  of  Vinet  Obs. 

Vynetree,  obs.  form  of  Vintbv. 

Vynk,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wink  v. 

Vynne,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Fin  5/'. 

Vynnett^ariant  of  Vinet  Obs. 

Vynour,  obs.  variant  of  Viner2. 

Vyntre,  obs.  form  of  Vink-tbke,  X'intry. 

Vynued,  variant  of  Vinewed  a.  Obs. 

Vyny,  Vynye,  obs.  var.  Vine  sb.,  Vinny  v. 

Vynyette,  variant  of  Vinet  Obs. 

Vyral,  ol)S.  form  of  Virl  sb. 

Vyrchippe,  obs.  form  of  Wohship. 

Vyre,  variant  of  ICuiiE  sb.  Obs.,  ^  hie  ji.'   Obs. 

Vyrelle,  -ille,  obs.  forms  of  Vikl  sb. 

Vyrk,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Work  v. 

Vyrne,  variant  of  Vebne  sb.  and  v.  Obs. 

Vyrre,  southern  ME.  variant  of  Fiu. 

Vysard;e,  obs.  forms  of  Vizabd. 

Vyscele,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Vesski.  sh. 

Vyse,  obs.  var.  Use  v.,  Vice  sb.,  Vise  v.,  Viss, 
Wise  sb.  a.\\A.v. 

Vyaenamy,  obs.  form  of  Visnomy. 

Vyseuase,  Vysiere  :  see  Visevase,  Visiebe. 

Vysille,  Vysly,  obs.  forms  of  Wisely  adv. 

Vyss,  Vyssyon,  obs.  ff.  Vice  sby,  Vision. 

Vysa,  Vyssare,  Vysyeyon,  southern  ME. 
v.Trr.  KisH,  FisnEit,  Physician. 

Vyt,Vyteh,Vyte,obs.Sc.fr.WiT,WiTtH,WiTE. 

Vythulare,  Vythule,  southern  ME.  variants 
of  I'HjDLEu,  Fiddle. 

Vyue,  soniheni  ME.  var.  Five:   obs.  f.  Vive  a. 

Vyuer,  Vyver(e,  obs.  forms  of  Viver  '. 

Vyveri,  obs.  varinnt  of  Ivoitv. 

Vywe(r,  obs.  forms  of  View  sh  ,  Viewer. 
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PREFACE   TO   THE   LETTER  W. 

The  words  with  initial  W  here  treated  include  6,087  Main  words,  3,845  Special  Combinations  explained 
and  illustrated  under  these,  3,766  Obvious  Combinations,  and  3,830  Subordinate  entries  ;  in  all  16,518  words. 
Of  the  Main  words  1,780  are  marked  f  as  obsolete,  and  42  are  marked  ||  as  alien  or  not  completely  naturalized. 
The  number  of  illustrative  quotations  for  the  whole  letter  is  94,097. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  scale  of  this  portion  of  the  work  as  compared  M^ith  that  of  certain  other 
Dictionaries  : — 

Cassell's 
Johnson.  *  Encyclopaedic '  *  Century '  Diet  Here. 

with  Suppl.  with  Suppl. 

Total  of  words  recorded  in  W  1,024  Si^I*  7i403  16,518 

Words  illustrated  by  quotations  881  3,066  3,501  12,951 

Number  of  illustrative  quotations  4ii47  3)SI2  7j595  94i097 

The  number  of  quotations  in  the  corresponding  pDrtion  of  Richardson's  Dictionary  is  3,790. 

The  letter  W  is  primarily  remarkable  for  containing  two  long  series  of  words  of  which  the  initial  letters 
are  one  or  other  of  the  consonantal  digraphs  Wh  and  Wr.  The  words  beginning  with  Wh  cover  103  pages, 
those  with  Wr  63  pages.  Separate  articles  on  the  digraphs  themselves  will  be  found  in  the  proper  alphabetical 
places,  explaining  their  history,  currency,  and  use.  Originally  they  both  represented  a  combination  of  two 
sounds,  which  were  subsequently  simplified.  Otherwise,  with  the  exception  of  the  combination  Wl  (which 
did  not  survive  into  Modern  English),  initial  W  is  capable  of  being  immediately  followed  only  by  a  vowel ;  of 
the  combinations  of  W  with  a  vowel,  Wa  yields  by  far  the  largest  vocabulary. 

This  letter  is  conspicuously  native.  The  greater  part  of  the  vocabulary  goes  back  to  Old  English,  with 
a  continuous  history  down  to  the  present  day.  Water,  with  its  compounds  and  derivatives,  fills  90  columns  ; 
well  (sb.,  adj.,  vb.,  adv.)  another  90  ;  next  in  copiousness  are  wash,  way,  white,  will,  wind,  with,  wood,  work,  write. 
In  wh'  the  interrogative-relatives  what,  which,  who,  why,  etc.,  fill  over  80  columns.  All  these  words  have 
cognates  in  West  Germanic  or  in  Common  Teutonic ;  some  have  wider  connexion  with  Indo-European.  Two 
common  words,  woman  and  worship,  are  compounds  peculiar  to  Old  English.  There  is  a  large  number  of 
early  adoptions  from  Scandinavian,  notable  among  which  are  wand,  want,  wassail,  zveak,  whirl  and  whirl- 
wind, window,  wing,  wrong.  Dutch  and  Low  German  contribute  waft,  wagon,  wainscot,  walrtis,  welter,  wriggle, 
wrack  (sb.^).  From  Old  French  come  a  good  many  words,  chief  among  which  are  wage,  wait,  war,  warden, 
warrant,  waste,  wreck  ;  some  of  these  have  doublets  in  g  (as  gage,  guardian) ;  all  are  ultimately  of  Teutonic 
origin.  From  American  Indian  tongues  we  get  wampum,  wapiti,  wigwam  ;  from  Australian,  wallaby,  waratah, 
wombat,  wurley.  The  number  of  entries  of  proper  names  and  appellatives  derived  therefrom  is  remarkable ; 
they  amount  to  well  over  a  hundred. 

Voluntary  work  on  the  letter  began  as  far  back  as  188 1.  Mrs.  L.  J.  Walkey  arranged  the  original  material 
for  Wa  and  We  alphabetically  and  chronologically  during  1 881-1884  ;  the  same  was  done  for  Wh-Wy  in 
1882  by  Mr.  H.S.  Tabor,  who  also  combined  the  old  and  new  series  of  shps  for  W^^-f^  in  1883-1884.  Wa— 
Wha  was  handled  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Beckett  during  1883-1901 ;  Wh-  Wy  was  sub-edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  R. 
Bousfield  in  1891-1894,  and  W-Wi  (with  abundant  additions  of  new  material)  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  R.  Wilson 
in  1913-1919. 

During  the  editorial  progress  of  the  letter,  which  began  in  191 9,  outside  help  has  been  given  in  the  reading 
of  proofs  by  the  Misses  Edith  and  E.  P.  Thompson  for  the  greater  part  of  the  letter,  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Carline  and 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  R.  Wilson  for  some  early  portions,  by  Dr.  G.  F.  S.  Friedrichsen  for  Wh-Worling,  and  by 
Dr.  G.  Ch.  van  Langenhove  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Johnston  for  Wr.  Assistance  in  the  verification  of  quotations 
in  the  British  Museum  was  given  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  W.  Jenkinson,  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Whitwell,  and  (latterly)  by 
Mr.  F.  S.  Sieveking.  Mr.  Whitwell,  as  heretofore  for  many  years,  has  made  generous  contributions  to  the 
historical  evidence  for  many  articles.  Expert  outside  assistance  on  special  points  has  been  given  by  Mr.  R. 
Ashton,  librarian  at  Blackburn,  Mr.  St.  Clair  BaddeJey,  Professor  Paul  Barbier  of  Leeds,  the  late  Mr.  A.  F. 
Bettinson  of  the  National  Sporting  Club,  Mr.  E.  C.  Early  of  Witney,  the  Editor  of  the  Field,  Professors  Fiedler, 
Neville  Forbes,  and  G.  S.  Gordon  of  Oxford,  Mr.  F.W.  Geary,  secretary  of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  Dr.  Alfred 
Gotze  of  Giessen,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Claude  Jenkins,  Lt.-Col.  J.  H.  Leslie,  Mr.  John  Lister  of  Shibden  Hall,  Halifax, 
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Mr.  R.  G.  Marsden,  Mr.  Hugh  Marwick,  Orkney,  Monsieur  A.  Meillet,  the  Provost  of  Oriel,  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  Col.  E.  H.  Richardson,  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  Monsieur  Antoine  Thomas,  Dr.  E.  J.  Thomas 
of  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Wedgwood.  To  these  grateful  acknowledgement  of 
obligation  is  due,  as  well  as  to  Bodley's  Librarian  and  his  assistants,  whose  ready  and  generous  help  has 
greatly  facilitated  the  extensive  researches  imposed  upon  the  Dictionary  staff. 

The  editorial  stafif  regularly  engaged  on  the  letter  W  consisted  of  three  sections  :  four  members  associated 
with  Dr.  Bradley  until  his  death,  viz.  Mr.  Walter  Worrall  (who  specially  prepared  portions  of  We  andlVo), 
Mr.  W.  J.  Lewis,  Mr.  H.  J.  Bayliss,  and  Miss  E.  S.  Bradley;  three  belonging  to  Dr.  Craigie's  staff  (engaged 
mainly  on  Wr),  viz.  Mr.  G.  Watson,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Powell,  and  Miss  Rosfrith  A.  N.  R.  Murray  ;  and  three  belonging 
to  Mr.  Onions's  staff,  viz.  Mr.  A.  T.  Maling,  M.A.,  Mr.  F.  J.  Sweatman,  M.A,,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Birt.  To  them  the 
editors  make  cordial  acknowledgements  for  their  zealous  and  painstaking  collaboration  in  a  task  which,  in  the 
demands  that  it  makes  for  consistency  and  accuracy  in  principle  and  in  detail,  is  hardly  equalled  and  not 
surpassed  in  any  field  of  research. 

The  history  of  the  preparation  of  this  letter  is  marked  by  two  outstanding  events,  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry 
Bradley,  the  then  senior  editor,  on  23  May,  1933,  and  the  appointment  in  1925  of  Dr.  Craigie  to  a  professor- 
ship in  the  Department  of  English  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  did  not,  however,  withdraw  him 
from  taking  part  in  what  then  remained  to  be  done  to  complete  the  work.  These  events,  together  with  the 
allocation  (since  1921)  of  some  part  of  Mr.  Onions's  time  to  collateral  works,  have  been  contributing  factors  to 
a  delay  which  has,  however,  in  the  sequel,  the  happy  result  that  the  publication  of  the  concluding  pages  of  the 
work  falls  in  the  year  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  first  association  with  the  name  of  James  A.  H.  Murray  as 
editor  under  the  auspices  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press. 

W.  A.  CRAIGIE. 
C.  T.  ONIONS. 

November,  1927. 
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PREFATORY  NOTES. 


W — WASH.  This  double  section  includes  983  Main  words,  368  Special  Combinations  explained  under  these,  and  692 
Subordinate  entries;  in  all  2043.  The  obvious  combinations  recorded  and  illustrated  number  516,  making  a  total  of  2559. 
Of  the  Main  words  299  (30^  %)  are  marked  +  as  obsolete,  and  15  (i^  %)  are  marked  ||  as  alien  or  not  fully  naturalized. 

Comparison  with  Dr.  Johnson's  and  some  recent  Dictionaries  gives  the  following  figures : — 

Johnson.  'Encyclopaedic',     '^T„  S''?..^,!    '  Here, 

and  Suppl.  *■"■  S"PP'- 

Words  recorded,  W-Wm A  169  734  1074  2559 

Words  illustrated  by  quotations  139  400  383  1900 

Number  of  illustrative  quotations  ^33.  553  "55  147^7 

The  number  of  quotations  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  Richardson  is  65J. 

The  W  portion  of  the  English  vocabulary  is  remarkable  for  the  entire  absence  of  Greek  and  Latin  derivatives,  which  under 
every  other  letter  except  Y  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole.  It  consists  mainly  of  words  belonging  to  the  oldest  strata  of 
the  language — words  inherited  from  Old  English,  and  early  adoptions  from  Scandinavian  and  Old  French.  As  most  of  these 
words  of  long  history  have  developed  a  great  variety  of  senses  and  forms,  the  average  length  of  the  articles  in  this  part  of  the 
Dictionary  is  greater  than  usual. 

In  the  present  instalment  the  words  of  Old  English  origin  include  wade,  wadset,  wain,  waist,  wake  sb.'  and  vb.,  waken,  wale, 
walk,  wall,  wallow,  wallwort,  walnut,  wan,  wander,  wane,  wanhope,  wanton,  ward,  ware,  warlock,  warm,  warmth,  warn,  warp, 
wart,  wary,  wash.  Of  Scandinavian  origin  are  wadmal,  wail,  ivake  sb.',  wall-eye,  wall-knot  (?),  wand,  wandreth,  want,  wapentake. 
The  words  from  Old  French  are  not  much  less  numerous  than  the  native  words ;  most  of  them  are  still  in  everyday  use,  as 
wafer,  wage,  wager,  waif,  wait,  waive,  wallop,  war,  warble,  warden,  warder,  wardrobe,  warrant,  warranty,  warren,  warrior; 
a  few  are  obsolete,  as  wardecorps,  warish,  warison.  These  words  come  from  the  north-eastern  dialect  of  Old  French,  and  are 
ultimately  of  Teutonic  origin.  The  initial  w  preserved  in  north-eastern  Old  French  is  represented  in  the  other  Old  French 
dialects  and  in  modern  standard  French  by  g(u) ;  hence  in  modern  French  and  Old  French  dictionaries  the  words  above  quoted 
are  found  as  gaufre,  gage,  gageure,  +  gaif,  guetter,  t  gaiver,  galopper,  guerre,  etc. ;  and  some  of  them  have  come  into  English  in 
two  forms,  one  with  w  and  the  other  with  gu  or  g:  thus  we  have  wage  and  gage,  wallop  and  gallop,  warden  and  guardian, 
warranty  and  guaranty,  warish  and  guarish,  warison  and  garrison.  The  other  etymological  sources  are  very  sparingly 
represented.  From  Dutch  and  Low  German  we  have  waffle,  waft,  wagenboom,  wagon,  wainscot,  walrus;  from  modern  High 
German  wacke,  waldflute,  waldgrave,  waldhorn,  waltz.  The  languages  of  India  have  contributed  only  wallah  and  wanderoo. 
From  Arabic  there  are  wadi,  Wahabi,  wall.  There  are  a  few  words  belonging  to  the  aboriginal  languages  of  Australia — waddy, 
wallaby,  wallaroo,  waralah,  warrigal;  but  these,  though  familiar  English  in  colonial  use,  are  otherwise  little  known.  Of  the 
American  Indian  words,  wampum  (wampumpeag)  and  wapiti  are  perhaps  generally  known ;  the  others,  wahoo,  wakon,  wallaba, 
laangun,  wankapin,  wapacut,  warracoori,  warree,  occur  only  in  works  treating  of  natural  history  or  anthropology.  One  Chinese 
word  appears,  wampee,  and  one  Japanese,  wacadash,  represented  by  a  few  quotations  of  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

Among  the  words  presenting  interesting  sense-development  may  be  mentioned  waft  vb.',  wait  sb.  and  vb.',  walk  sb.  and 
vb.,  wallop,  wan,  wane,  waniand  {wanion),  wanton,  ward,  warlock,  warm,  warp  sb.  and  vb.,  warrant,  wash  sb.  and  vb.  Etymo- 
logical facts  or  suggestions  not  given  in  other  dictionaries  will  be  found  under  waft  vb.',  wafter,  wait  vb.',  wallwort,  walnut, 
walrus,  wampum,  war,  warble,  warder  sb.',  warrior.  Attention  may  be  called  to  the  articles  on  the  prefix  wan-  and  the  suffixes 
-ward,  -wards,  the  origin  and  functions  of  which  are  treated  with  a  fullness  not  hitherto  attempted. 


WASH — WAVY.  This  section  includes  488  Main  words,  468  Special  Combinations  explained  under  these,  and  149 
Subordinate  entries ;  in  all  1105.  The  obvious  combinations  recorded  and  illustrated  number  459,  making  a  total  of  1564. 
Of  the  Main  words  75  (15%)  are  marked  +  as  obsolete,  and  only  2  are  marked  ||  as  alien  or  not  fully  naturalized. 

Comparison  with  Dr.  Johnson's  and  some  recent  Dictionaries  gives  the  following  figures  : — 


Johnson. 
68 

Cassell's 
'  Encyclopaedic, 
and  Suppl. 

628 

54 

182 

293 

283 

'  Century '  Diet, 
and  buppl. 


Here. 


W'oidiiteoided,  IVa/c A  to  Wavy  68  628  982  1564 

Words  illustrated  by  quotations  54  i8a  263  1415 

Number  of  illustrative  quotations  293  383  615  7535 

The  number  of  quotations  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  Richardson  is  236. 

Thirty  of  the  sixty-four  pages  of  this  section  are  occupied  with  the  word  wa/er  and  its  compounds ;  and  about  the  same 
number  by  zvasA,  waste,  watch  and  wave,  with  their  connexions.  In  consequence,  the  number  of  primary  words  included  is 
extremely  small.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  of  native  English  origin  ;  wassail  and  wath  are  from  Old  Norse ;  waste  (sb.,  adj.,  vb.), 
wastel,  wastine,  walchet,  are  from  Old  French.  Of  words  from  non-European  languages  there  are  only  wat '  (Siamese),  and 
watap  and  wavey  (American  Indian).  The  proper  names  Waterloo,  Watling-street,  Watteau  are  included  on  account  of  their 
attributive  or  appellative  uses ;  scientific  terms  derived  from  proper  names  are  watt  and  wavellite. 

With  regard  to  etymology,  new  information  or  conclusions  differing  from  those  accepted  in  previous  dictionaries  will  be 
found  in  the  articles  wassail  sb.,  waste  adj.,  walchet;  new  suggestions  are  also  offered  as  to  the  origin  of  wattle  sb.'  and  sb.', 
which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  etymologically  identical.  Examples  of  remarkable  sense-development  will  be  found  under 
waste  sb.,  adj.,  vb.,  watch  sb.  and  vb.,  wave  sb.  and  vb.  The  sb.  water,  like  its  synonyms  in  other  European  languages,  has 
developed  a  multitude  of  strikingly  divergent  metaphorical  uses ;  and  many  of  its  compounds  and  derivatives,  having  been 
fonned  at  an  early  period,  have  an  interesting  sense-history  of  their  own. 


WAVY — WEZZON.  In  this  section  of  the  Dictionary  there  are  1481  Main  words,  456  Special  Combinations  explained 
under  these,  416  Obvious  Combinations,  and  850  Subordinate  entries  of  obsolete  or  variant  forms:  in  all  3203.  Of  the  Main 
words  367  are  marked  t  as  obsolete,  and  10  are  marked  ||  as  alien  or  not  fully  naturalized. 

Comparison  with  Dr.  Johnson's  and  some  other  dictionaries  gives  the  following  figures  : — 

Cassell's  •  r—. ,..,■' n:,.. 

Johnson.  'Encyclopedic'  „„rf  c^^Jt  »«'«■ 

and  Suppl.  ""<*  S"PP'- 

Words  recorded                                               177                       879                          12 18  3203 

Words  illustrated  by  quotations                      154                       380                           406  2406^ 

Number  of  quotations                                     750                        600                         1149  17707 

In  the  corresponding  portion  of  Richardson  the  quotations  number  676. 

In  this  instalment  of  W  the  vocabulary,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  of  native  origin ;  the  great  majority  of  the  fundamental 
words  go  back  to  Old  English,  have  a  continuous  history  down  to  the  present  day,  and  have  given  rise  to  many  derivative  and 
compound  forms.  Among  the  important  nouns  so  represented  are  wax,  way  (extending  to  27  columns),  weal,  weald  (with  an 
interesting  history),  wealth,  weapon,  weasand,  weasel,  weather,  wed,  wed  {a.  pledge),  wedding,  wedge,  wedlock,  Wednesday,  w^^rf  (plant), 
weed  (garment),  week,  weel  (pool),  weel  (basket),  weevil,  weft,  weight,  weir,  weird,  welcome,  welfare,  welkin,  well,  wen,  wench  (earlier 
wencheT),  west,  wet  (earlier  wete),  wether,  and  wey.  Compounds  with  wax-,  way-,  weather-,  or  well-  as  the  first  element  are  also 
numerous.  Weld  (the  dye)  and  welt  (of  a  shoe,  etc.)  are  probably  native,  though  not  recorded  in  OE.  Adjectives  of  early 
origin,  as  waxen,  iwealy,  weary,  Welsh,  are  rare ;  of  later  date  are  waxy,  wayward,  wealthy,  weighty,  weird  (an  interesting 
development  from  the  noun),  well  (from  the  adverb),  and  wet  (by  substitution  for  the  earlier  wete).  The  older  verbs  include 
wax  (to  grow),  wean,  wear,  weave,  wed,  weed,  ween,  weep,  weet  (to  know),  weigh,  well,  wend,  were  (to  defend),  wet  (earlier  wete). 
Of  other  parts  of  speech  the  most  notable  are  the  pronoun  we  and  the  adverbs  well  and  west.  Well  has  not  only  developed 
a  very  large  number  of  special  or  contextual  senses,  requiring  twelve  columns  of  illustration,  but  has  supplied  a  noun  and 
adjective,  and  has  been  so  extensively  employed  as  the  first  element  in  compounds  (many  of  which  are  of  long  standing  in  the 
language)  that  these  extend  to  over  50  columns,  and  are  in  reality  almost  inexhaustible. 

Many  of  the  above  words  present  features  of  special  interest,  and  attention  may  also  be  directed  to  the  articles  on  way-bit, 
way-leet,  way-wiser,  wayzgoose,  wean  (=  child),  wedenonfa',  Wedgwood,  wee  adj.,  weeping  cross,  wellaway,  Welsh  rabbit,  werewolf, 
and  wergeld. 

The  other  Germanic  tongues  are  very  scantily  represented ;  Scandinavian  has  supplied  the  adj.  weak  (on  which  weaken, 
weakly,  etc.,  have  been  formed),  wappen  as  a  northern  dialect  variant  of  weapon,  and  the  verb  welt  (to  roll),  .while  the  related 
welter  is  from  Dutch  or  Low  Gernian.  From  Old  French  come  the  obsolete  wayment,  waynpain,  and  wayour.  Gaelic  has 
furnished  weem,  Magyar  Waywode  as  a  variant  of  Vai-,  Voivode,  and  Arabic  wazir,  a  more  original  form  of  Vizier.  Of 
imitative  origin  are  waw  sb.'  and  v.^  weet  \},  weet-weet,  and  wehee. 


The  articles  in  this  section  as  far  as  weigh  were  revised  and  sent  to  the  printer  by  Dr.  Bradley ;  the  remainder,  after  the 
usual  preparation  by  his  staff,  have  been  edited  by  Dr.  Craigie  with  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Worrall. 


LIST    OF    ABBREVIATIONS,    SIGNS,    &c. 


a.  [in  Etymol.]  ...  =  adoption  of,  adopted  from. 

<j  (as  o  1300) =  ante,  before. 

a.,  adj.,  adj «=  adjective. 

aisol.,  absol =  absolutely. 

abst =  abstract. 

ace =  accusative. 

ad.  [in  Etymol.]...  =  adaptation  of. 

adv.,  adv =  adverb. 

advb =  adverbial,  -ly. 

AF.,  AFr =  Anglo-French. 

Anat =  in  Anatomy. 

Antiq =  in  Antiquities. 

aphet =  aphetic,  aphetized. 

app =  apparently. 

Arab =  Arabic. 

Arch —  in  Architecture. 

arch =  archaic. 

Archsol. =  in  Archaeology. 

assoc —  association. 

Astr.   =  in  Astronomy. 

Astral.    =  in  Astrology. 

attrib =  attributive,  -ly. 

bef. =  before. 

Biol.    =  in  Biology. 

Boh =  Bohemian. 

Bot. =  in  Botany. 

Build, =  in  Building. 

f  (as  CI  300)  =  circa,  ahoxA. 

c.  (as  13th  c.) =  century. 

Cat. =  Catalan. 

catcuhr.   =  catachrestically. 

Cf.,  cf. ^  confer,  compare. 

Chem -=  in  Chemistry. 

cl.  L.  =  classical  Latin, 

cogn.  w =  cognate  with. 

collect —  collective, -ly 

colloq =  colloquially.      * 

comb —  combined,  -ing. 

Comb =  Combinations. 

Comm —  in  commercial  usage. 

comp =  compound,  composition. 

compi =  complement. 

Conch =  in  Conchology 

concr,  =  concretely. 

conj.    ...  =  conjunction. 

cons =  consonant. 

Const.,  Const.     ...  —  Construction,  construed 

with. 

Cryit. »  in  Crystallc^raphy. 

(D.)     -  in  Davies  (Supp.  Eng. 

Glossary). 

Da «  Danish. 

daL =  dative. 

def. =  definite. 

deriv —  derivative,  -ation. 

iisX.ydial.  =  dialect, -al. 

Diet =  Dictionary. 

dim ■»  diminutive. 

Dn =  Dutch. 

Eccl.    =  in  ecclesiastical  usage. 

ellift =  elliptical,  -ly. 

e.  midl =  east  midland  (dialect), 

Eng ••  English. 

Ent =  in  Entomology. 

erron =  erroneous, -ly. 

esp.,esf -■  especially. 

etym =  etymology. 

euphem •=  euphemistically. 

exc =  except. 

i.  [in  Etymol.]  ...  =  formed  on. 

f.  (in   subordinate 

entries)    •=  form  of. 

fem.  {rarely  f.)  ...  -■  feminine. 

fig.  =  figurative,  -ly. 

F.,  Fr =  French. 

freq =  frequently. 

Fris,    =  Frisian. 

G.,  Ger =  German. 

Gael =  Gaelic. 


gen =  genitive. 

gen =  general,  -ly. 

gen.  sign =  general  signification. 

Geol.   =  in  Geology. 

Geom =  in  Geometry. 

Goth =  Gothic  (=-- Moeso-Gothic). 

Gr =  Greek, 

Gram , -  in  Grammar. 

Heb =  Hebrew. 

Her.    =  in  Heraldry. 

Herb =  with  herbalists. 

Jlort =  in  Horticulture. 

imp =  Imperative. 

impers =  impersonal. 

impf.   =  imperfect. 

ind. =  Indicative. 

indef.  =  indefinite. 

inf.  =  Infinitive. 

infl =  influenced. 

int.  =  interjection. 

inir =  intransitive. 

It -=  Italian. 

J.,  (J.)    =  Johnson  (quotation  from). 

(Jam.) =  in  Jamieson,  Scottish  Diet. 

(Jod.) =  Jodrell  (quoted  from). 

L =  Latin. 

(L.)  (in  quotations)  =  Latham's  edn.  of  Todd's 

lang =  language.  [Johnson. 

LG =  Low  German. 

lit =  literal,  -ly. 

Lith -  Lithuanian. 

LXX =  Septuagint. 

Mai =  Malay. 

masc.  (rarely  m.)    =  masculine. 

Malh —  in  Mathematics. 

ME =  Middle  English. 

Med.    =•  in  Medicine. 

med.L =  mediaeval  Latin. 

Mech =  in  Mechanics. 

Metaph —  in  Metaphysics. 

MHG =  Middle  High  German. 

mid! —  midland  (dialect). 

Mil.     =  in  military  usage. 

Min =  in  Mineralogy. 

mod =  modem. 

Mus =  in  Music. 

(N.)    =  Nares  (quoted  from) 

n.  of  action =  noun  of  action. 

n.  of  agent =  noun  of  agent. 

Nat.  Hist =  in  Natural  History. 

Naut =  in  nautical  language. 

neut.  {rarely  n.)      =  neuter. 

NF.,  NFr —  Northern  French. 

N.  O -  Natural  Order. 

nom —  nominative. 

north =  northern  (dialect). 

N.  T =  New  Testament. 

Numism =  in  Numismatics. 

obj =  object. 

Obs.,  obs.,  obs.  ...  =  obsolete. 

occas =  occasional,  -ly. 

OE. =  Old  English  (=  Anglo- 
Saxon). 

OF.,  OFr. =  Old  French. 

OFris =  Old  Frisian. 

OHG =  Old  High  German. 

Olr =  Old  Irish. 

ON =  Old  Norse  (Old  Icelandic). 

ONF =  Old  Northern  French. 

Opt =  in  Optics. 

Omith =  in  Ornithology. 

OS -  Old  Saxon. 

OSl =  Old  Slavonic 

O.  T =  Old  Testament. 

OTeut =  Original  Teutonic. 

orig =  original,  -ly, 

Palxont =  in  Palaeontology. 

pa.  pple =  passive  or  past  participle. 

pass =  passive,  -ly. 


pa.  f =pasttense. 

Path =  in  Pathology. 

perh =  perhaps. 

Pers.    =  Persian. 

pers =  person,  -al. 

pf.    —  perfect. 

Pg =  Portuguese. 

Philol.     =  in  Philology. 

phonet =  phonetic, -ally. 

phr. =  phrase. 

Phren =  in  Phrenology. 

Phys.  =  in  Physiology. 

pi.,//.     =  plural. 

poet. =  poetic. 

pop =  popular, -ly. 

ppl.  a.,  ppl.  adj....  =  participial  adjective. 

pple =  participle. 

Pr.   =  Proven9al. 

prec =  preceding  (word  or  article). 

pref.     >=  prefix. 

prep =  preposition. 

pres =  present. 

Prim,  sign =  Primary  signification. 

priv =  privative. 

prob =  probably. 

pron =  pronoun. 

pronunc. =  pronunciation. 

prop =  properly. 

Pros =  in  Prosody. 

pr.  pple =  present  participle. 

Psych -■  in  Psychology. 

q.v =  juod  vide,  vridch  see. 

(R.)     =  in  Richardson's  Diet. 

R.  C.  Ch =  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

refash =  refashioned,  -ing. 

refi.,  refl =  reflexive. 

reg =  regular. 

repr =  representative,  representing. 

/{het =  in  Rhetoric. 

Rom =  Romanic,  Romance. 

sb.,  sb.    =  substantive. 

So =  Scotch. 

sc =  J«V««/,  understand  or  supply. 

sing.    =  singular. 

Skr. ==  Sanskrit. 

Slav =  Slavonic. 

Sp =  Spanish. 

sp =  spelling. 

spec.     =  specifically. 

subj =  subject,  subjunctive. 

suOord.  cl.  =  subordinate  clause. 

snbseq =  subsequently. 

subst =  substantively. 

suff. =  suffix. 

snperl =  superlative. 

Surg.  =  in  Surgery. 

Sw =  Swedish. 

S.W. =  south  western  (dialect). 

T.  (T.)  =  in  Todd's  Johnson. 

techn =  technical,  -ly. 

Theol. =  in  Theology. 

tr =  translation  of. 

trans =  transitive. 

transf.     =  transferred  sense. 

Trig.  =  in  Trigonometry. 

Typog =  in  Typography. 

ult =  ultimate, -ly. 

unkn =  unknown. 

U.S =  United  States. 

v.,  vb =  verb. 

V.  str.,  01  w =  verb  strong,  or  weak. 

vbl.  sb.    =  verbal  subst.intive. 

var. =  variant  of. 

wd =  word. 

WGer.     =  West  Germanic. 

w.midl =  west  midland  (dialect). 

WS =   West  Saxon. 

(Y.) =  in  Col.  Yule's  Glossary. 

Zool.    =  in  Zoology. 


Before  a  word  or  sense, 
t  =■  obsolete. 
II  =  not  naturalized. 

In  the  quotations. 
•  sometimes  points  out  the  word  illustrated. 


In  the  list  of  Forms. 

1  =  before  1 100. 

2  =  I2thc.  (i  100  to  1200). 

3  =  13th  c.  (1200  to  1300). 

5-7  =  ^h^  '°  '  1^^  century.    (See  General  Explan- 
ations, Vol.  I,  p.  XX.) 


In  the  Etymol. 
*  indicates  a  word  or  form  not  actually  found ,  but 

of  which  the  existence  is  inferred. 
:—  =  extant  representative,  or  regular  phonetic 

descendant  of. 


The  printing  of  a  word  in  Small  Capitals  indicates  that  further  information  will  be  found  under  the  word  so  referred  to. 


KEY  TO   THE   PRONUNCIATION. 


I.    CONSONANTS. 


b,  d|  f,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  t,  v,  z  have  their  usual  values. 


B»s 

in  io  (§■«). 

]>  as  in 

Min  (])in),  ba//5  (baj)). 

h    .. 

.   ^0 !  Qxaa). 

8     ... 

/,4en  (Sen),  ba//ie  (b^iS). 

r     .. 

.   nm  (rra),  terrier  (te-risi).                             • 

J     ... 

shop  Cfpp),  dti/i  (dij). 

J     .. 

.   her  (hsi),  farther  (fauCai). 

tj    ... 

cy^op  (tj(>p),  di/cA  (ditj). 

s     .. 

.   ste  (si),  cess  (ses). 

3     ... 

virion  (vijan),  de/euner  (d«5on«). 

w    ,. 

.   loen  (wen). 

d5  ... 

/a(f^  (djodj). 

hw. 

.   luhea  (hwen). 

g    ... 

si«^«^  (si'i)i>))i  thi»k  (l)iqk). 

y   • 

.  yes  (yes). 

qg  •.. 

fi»^r  (figgai). 

II.    VOWELS. 

ORDINARY. 

LONG.                                                    1 

a  as  in  Fr.  (J  la  mode  (a  la  mod'). 

a      as  in  alms  (amz),  bar  (bai). 

ai  . 

..   aye=j'«  (ai),  Isaiah  (sizai'a). 

«   . 

..   man  (mxn). 

a    . 

..   pass  (pas),  chant  (tjont). 

au. 

..  l»«d  (laud),  now  (nan). 

V    . 

..   art  (kct),  s<m  (son). 

V 

..   c«rl  (kojl),  f«r  (f5j). 

e 

..   yrt  (yet),  Ua  (ten). 

e(e.) 

..   thn-e  (Se»i),  p«ar,  pare  (peai). 

e 

..   sarvey  si.  (sSiw),  Fr.  attach^  (ataje). 

'■('■). 

..   r«jn,  ra/n  (r^n),  thy  (tS^'). 

H    . 

..    Fr.  ch«f(JjO- 

/ 

..   Fr.  ffljre  (f/r'). 

3      . 

..   ever  (evai),  natjon  (n^'-Jan). 

a 

..    fir  (f5i),  fern  (fsm),  «arth  (9J)>). 

9i     . 

..    /,  eye,  (si),  hind  (baind). 

Il»      . 

..   Fr.  ean  de  vie  (5  d?  vj"). 

i     . 

..   sit  (sit),  mystic  (mistik). 

i  a»). 

.   b<fir  (bi»j),  clear  (klioj). 

i 

..    Psych*  (ssi-kj),  rract  (rj|Se"kt). 

» 

..    th:>f  (bff),  %ee  (s?)'. 

o    . 

..   achor  (?''koj),  mOTality  (moraeliti). 

6(oe) 

..   bear,  bare  (bosj),  glOTy  (glooTi). 

oi  . 

..   eil  (oil),  boy  (boi). 

0 

..   hero  (hi'To),  zi)ology  (zo,pl6d^i). 

0-(^"). 

..   so,  sow  (sou),  so«l  (siul). 

9    • 

..   what  (hwjt),  watch  (wgtj). 

9       • 

.    Wrt/k  (wgk),  wort  (wgit). 

e,^* 

•  •   g«t  (gpt).  soft  (s^ft)- 

9 

.    short  (Jp.it),  thorn  (Iipjn). 

no  . 

..   Ger.  Kiln  (koln). 

l|3      . 

..    Fr.  coetn  (kor). 

D^   . 

..    Fr.  peu  (po). 

Hi'       . 

. .  .Ger.  Gothe  (gote),  Fr.  jerine  (^on). 

n    . 

.   f«ll  (fnl),  book  (buiq      ^^f"'"^ 

fi(u») 

..   pool  (pii'j),  moorish  (miioTiJ). 

iu   . 

..    duration  (diur^i-Jarf^T 

iii,  'u . 

..   pwre  (piuej),  l«re  (l'u»i). 

u    , 

..   unto  (o-ntw),  frwgality  (fr«-). 

i2 

..    Uuo  moons  (ta  m«nz). 

iu  . 

..   Matthfzc  (mae-t)i«),  virtae  (v3Uti«). 

i»,  •». 

,.    Uw  (fi»),  \uie  (lU7t). 

nu  . 

..    Ger.  Mwller  (mu-ler). 

ii»  . 

..   Fr.  done  (d«n). 

II « 

..    Ger.  grin  (gr«n),  Fr.  jas  (ja). 

•  (see  i.,  e».  5.,  u*)^^^  y^,  j       ^^j     ^^j^ 

'.  " 

(see^--,^)         ) 

'  as  in  able  {Pb'Vf,  eaten  («t'n) -voice-glide. 

(FOREIGN.) 

n  as  in  French  nasal,  e«viro»  (ahviron). 

1'   ...  It.  seraglio  (s^ra'l'o). 

n'   ...  It.  si^iore  (s:nVr<). 

X    ...  Ger.  ach  (ax),  Sc.  loch  (lox,  lox''). 

X'  ...  Ger.  ich  (ix"),  Sc.  nic^t  (nex^t). 

7    ...  Ger.  sa^n  (za'^en). 

"fl  ...  Ger.  le^n,  re^en  (l/'7^en,  r^^'Y^nen). 


OBSCURE. 

a  as  in  omceba  (amrba). 

ae    ...   accept  (aekse'pt), maniac  (m/'Tiiik). 


S  ...  datam  (de^-Xim). 

e  ...  mom(rnt  (mooment),  several  (se^veral). 

/  ...  separate  (adj.)  (se-par/t). 

e  ...  add<d  (oe'ded),  estate  (est/*"!). 


I  ...  vani'ty  (vse'niti). 

I  ...  rflnain  (rlml'-n'),  believe  (bflrv). 

o  ...  theory  (Jif-ori). 

S  ...  violet  (vsi-ilet),  parody  (paerJdi). 

J  ...  aathority  (gjioriti). 

p  ...  connect  (kjJne'kt),  amazon  (ae'maz^n). 


iu,  'ii  verdare(v5-jdiuj),  measare  (me'j'ui). 
a    ...    altogether  (gltJ^ge-Saj). 
iU  ...    circalar  (sa'jkialar). 


♦  ^  the  0  in  soil,  of  medial  or  doubtful  length. 


Only  in  foreign  (or  earlier  English)  words. 


In  the  Etymology, 

OE.  e,  e,  representing  an  earlier  o,  are  distinguished  as  {,  g  (having  the  phonetic  value  of  {  and  g,  or  j,  above) ;  as  in  fnde  from  andi  (OHG.  anti. 

Goth,  andei-s),  mgnn  from  mann,  gn  from  an. 


w: 


W(d»-b'liy;7),  the  23rrl  letter  of  the  modern 
English  alphabet,  is  an  addition  to  the 
ancient  Roman  alphabet,  having  originated  from 
a  ligatured  doubling  of  the  Roman  letter  repre- 
sented by  the  U  and  V  of  modem  alphabets.  When, 
in  the  7th  c. ,  the  Latin  alphabet  was  first  applied 
to  the  writing  of  English,  it  became  necessary  to 
provide  a  symbol  for  the  sound  (w),  which  did  not 
exist  in  contemporary  Latin.  This  sound,  a  gut- 
turally-modified  bilabial  voiced  spirant,  is  acousti- 
cally almost  identical  with  the  devocalized  («)  or 
(u),  which  was  the  sound  originally  expressed  by 
the  Roman  U  or  V  as  a  consonant-symbol ;  but 
before  the  7th  c.  this  Latin  sound  had  developed 
into  (v).  The  single  u  or  v  therefore  could  not 
without  ambiguity  be  used  to  represent  (w), 
though  this  was  occasionally  done,  and  in  some 
Northumbrian  texts  was  the  regular  practice.  The 
ordinary  iign  for  (w)  was  at  first  ««,  but  in  the 
8th  c.  this  began  to  be  superseded  by  p,  a  character 
borrowed  from  the  Runic  alphabet,  in  which  its 
name  was  myn  (Kentish  wen).  Eventually  the 
use  of  p  became  almost  universal,  but  in  the  mean 
time  the  uu  was  carried  from  England  to  the  con- 
tinent, being  used  for  the  sound  (w)  in  the  German 
dialects,  and  in  French  proper  names  and  other 
words  of  Tent,  and  Celtic  origin.  In  the  nth  c. 
the  ligatured  form  was  introduced  into  England  by 
Norman  scribes,  and  gradually  took  the  place  of  p, 
which  finally  went  out  of  use  about  A.D.  1300.  The 
character  W  was  probably  very  early  regarded  as 
a  single  letter,  although  it  has  never  lost  its 
original  name  of  '  double  U  '. 

In  OE.  the  sound  (w)  occurred  initially  not  only 
before  vowels  but  also  before  (1)  and  (r).  The 
combination  7vl  became  obsolete  in  the  15th  c.  (in 
.Sc  poetry  wlonk,  alliterating  with  w-  words,  was 
used  in  the  16th  c.) ;  wr  is  still  written,  but  the  w 
is  silent  in  standard  English,  though  in  some 
dialects  it  is  sounded  as  (w)  or  as  (v).  OE.  had 
also  the  initial  combination  (hw),  written  hu{ii, 
Ap,  and  subsequently  p/j,  wh;  forthe  later  develop- 
ment of  this  phonetic  combination,  and  the  history 
of  the  associate<l  symbols,  see  Wh. 

The  chief  etymological  sources  of  the  Eng.  (w) 
are  :  (l)  OE,  (w),  mainly  representing  Indoger- 
raanic  w,  gh",  kw,  or  k";  (a)  ON.  (w)  of  the  same 
origin  (in  cited  words  expressed  by  v,  according  to 
Icelandic  usage) ;  (3)  OF.  (w),  retained  in  north- 
eastern Fr.  dialects,  but  elsewhere  becoming  (gw) 
and  ultimately  (g),  whence  in  English  such  doublets 
as  wage  and  gage,  warranty  and  guaranty.  The 
soond  also  occurs,  represented  otherwise  than  by 
w,  in  words  of  Latin  origin  containing  the  combina- 
tions qu  (kw)  and  su  (sw),  as  question,  suavity, 
persuade  (in  1 6-1 8th  c.  often  written  wuh  sw)  ; 
also  in  a  few  Fr.  words,  as  reservoir  (-vwar). 

So  far  as  it  remains  a  consonant-symbol,  the 
letter  never  denotes  any  other  sound  than  (w),  but 
in  a  few  words  it  has  ceased  to  be  pronounced, 
thougb  still  written,  as  in  answer,  sword,  two,  and 
in  the  combination  wr  referred  to  above.  In  the 
unstressed  second  element  of  a  compound,  (w) 
tends  to  be  elided  in  colloquial  speech.  This  con- 
tracted pronunciation  is  in  some  words  a  mere 
vulgarism  (marked  as  such  by  spellings  like 
backward,  forrard,  alius  for  always)  ;  in  Nonvich 
and  some  other  place-names  in  -wich  it  is  the  only 
one  regarded  as  correct,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
with  regard  to  the  nautical  term  gunwale ;  in  mid- 
wife the  contraction  (mi'dif),  formerly  general,  is 
now  rarely  heard.  The  tendency  to  elision  of  lu 
beginning  an  unstressed  second  syllable  is  shown 
also  in  the  change  of  housewife  into  huzzif,  huzzy, 
where  the  spelling  has  followed  the  pronunciation, 
though  the  uncontracted  form  is  now  restored  exc. 
in  a  special  disparaging  sense. 

In  someME.  MSS.(northern  and  north  midland), 
and  in  many  Scottish  texts  of  the  15th  and  i6th 
centuries,  w  is  written  for  v,  and  vice  versa.  In 
the  i6th  and  17th  c,  books  printed  from  con- 
tinental type  often  have  the  letter  in  the  divided 
form  VV,  vv. 
Vol.  X. 


In  ME.  a  new  (w)  arose  from  the  development 
of  intervocalic  or  final  (7),  inherited  from  OE.,  as 
in  bowe ;— earlier  bo)e  :— OE.  boga.  This  sound, 
however,  has  not  survived  as  a  consonant,  because 
every  (w)  after  a  stressed  vowel  became  a  //-glide, 
the  terminal  element  of  a  diphthong.  From  the 
early  ME.  period  w  was  often  substituted  for  u  in 
vowel-digraphs  (whether  denoting  diphthongs  or 
simple  vowels).  In  modern  spelling  aw,  ew,  cw 
are  phonetically  equivalent  to  au,  eu,  ou,  though 
ow  never  stands  for  (»),  as  in  the  older  yow  = 
you  (except  in  the  surname  Cowper)  ;  the  choice 
between  »  and  w  has  been  determined  to  some 
extent  by  etymological  tradition,  but  is  mainly 
arbitrary ;  at  the  end  of  a  word  w,  not  u,  is  used 
all  but  invariably.  The  traditional  statement  of 
grammarians  that '  W  is  a  vowel  as  well  as  a  con- 
sonant '  refers  to  its  use  in  these  digraphs  ;  but  in 
the  I4-I5th  c.,  and  in  Sc.  also  in  the  i6th  c,  w 
occasionally  represents  («),  as  in  trw  »  true,  swne 
=  soon,  swth  =  sooth. 

In  south-eastern  dialects  (w)  is  regularly  substi- 
tuted for  (v),  and  many  writers  of  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  0.  attribute  to  the  Cockney  dialect  the 
habit  of  misusing  (v)  for  (w)  and  (w)  for  (v)  on 
all  occasions.  No  trace  of  this  survives  in  present- 
day  London  speech  ;  and  although  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Kentish  (w)  for  (v)  at  one  time  ex- 
tended to  London,  it  is  probable  that  the  reverse 
substitution  was  merely  an  occasional  (if  perhaps 
rather  frequent)  result  of  the  endeavour  to  speak 
correctly. 

1763  FooTE  Mayor  0/ G.  I.  (1764)31  Sruak.  Yes,  werry  like 
Wenus.  1803  Peock  Anted.  Kn^l.  Lai:g.  (1814)  77  The., 
most  offensive  error  in  pronunciation  among  the  Londoners 
..lies  in  the  transpositional  use  of  the  letters  11^  And  V,  ever 
to  be  heard  where  there  is  any  possibility  of  inverting  them. 
Thus  they  always  say,  /^'eal,  instead  of  veat;  and  /vinegar, 
instead  of  \intffart  while,  on  the  other  hand,  you  hear 
Kicked,  for  7t/icked — Kig,  for  wig  i  and  a  few  others.  1805 
T.  Harral  Scenes  0/  Ltfe  \\\.  26*  Last  night  thou  gavest 
me  to  a  willain's  arms!' — '.\  villain ?'..*-''ly,  a  willatn  I' 
1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xxxiv, '  Do  you  spell  it  (Weller)  with 
a  V  era  W?'..*  I  spells  it  with  a  V'..,' Quite  right  too, 
Samivel.,.Put  it  down  a  we,  my  lord'.  1844  T.  H.  Key 
Atplutbet  107  London  too  is  remarkable  for  the  confusion  of 
the  sounds,  though  this  confusion  does  not  seem  to  arise 
from  any  inability  to  pronounce  either  a  71/  or  a  v,  each  being 
substituted  for  the  other  with  a  must  amusing  perversity. 

A  mispronunciation  of  (w)  for  (r),  in  some  per- 
sons due  to  a  physical  defect,  has  sometimes  been 
a  fashionable  affectation. 

1837  Dickens  Fickw,  xxxv,  '  Gwacious  heavens  I '  said  his 
lordship.  '  1  thought  evewebody  had  seen  the  new  mail, 
cart :  it's  the  neatest, pwettie$t,gwacefullest  thing  that  ever 
wan.  1844  T.  H.  V.v.^Alfhabet  93  The  letter  r  is  at  times 
confounded  with  iv.  Thus  it  is  not  a  very  rare  variety  of 
articulation  that  rubbish  is  pronounced  ^vuobisk^ 

\.  The  letter,  its  sound  or  name. 

c  1465  in  Pol.  Ret.  ♦  /,.  Poems  a  A  Doble  W.  for  Warwike, 
|>at  god  be  his  gide.  ijsa  Huf.OET  Kk  ij  b,  Because  there  is 
a  diuersitie  betwene  the  single  V  and  the  dowble  W,  therfore 
the  alphabet  of  them  shalbe  set  diuersly.  [The  sequence  is  : 
Va,  Wa,  Krf.)  1580  W.  BuLuOKAR  Bk.  at  large  8  W.  I  account 
also  misnamed  to  call  it  double  :  v  :  for  then  shoutde  we 
sounde  it :  v  :  v :  but  his  sounde  agreeth  to  the  olde  name  of :  y : 
(which  is  wy).  c  ism  R.  Cakew  in  G.  G.  Smith  Elizab.  Crit. 
Ess.  (1904)  il.  286  For  letters,  wee  haue  Q.  more  then  the 
Greekes ;  K.  and  Y.  more  then  the  Lalynes  j  and  \V.  more 
then  them  both,  or  the  French  and  Italians.  1599THVNNE 
Animaiiv.  (1875)  65  The  latyne,  Italiane,  frenche,  and 
spanyshe  haue  no  doble  \V.  a  1637  H.  Jonson  Engl.  Gram. 
in.  (1640)  40  \V,  Is  but  the  V.  geminated  in  the  full  sound, 
and  though  it  have  the  seate  of  a  Consonant  with  us,  the 
power  is  alwayes  Vowellish,  even  where  it  leades  the  Vowell 
in  any  Syllabe  :  as  if  you  marke  it,  pronounce  the  two  uu. 
like  8.  nuicke  in  passage  and  these  words :  8-ine.  8.ant.  8-ood. 
8-ast.  J8.ing.  JS-am.  Will  sound  wine.  want.  wood.  wast, 
swing,  swam.  1697  Devden  JEneis  Ded.  (e)  i,  [In  the 
English /(««V]  where  a  Vowel  ends  a  word,  the  next  begins 
either  with  a  Consonant,  or  what  is  its  equivalent :  for  our  W 
and  H  aspirate,  .are  plainly  such.  1704  Exfert  Ortho- 
graphist  in  Ellis  E.  E.  Pron.  1.  iii.  (1869I  160  All  poly, 
syllables  ending  in  obscure  o  have  iu  added  for  ornament's 
sake  as  arriKU,  (S^/Zoti/i,  &c.  1796  PecgE/4  >»»>>'»/.  (1809)454 
One  would  wonder  how  the  «/ could  ever  come  to  be  a  letter 
in  our  language,  for  it  is  plainly  nothing  else  but  the  u 
vowel:  for. .mV/ spells  will,  as  much  as  7«7/.  1836  Car.  B. 
SouTHEy  Birth-day  i.  37  And  sprawling  W's,  and  V's  and  Y's, 
Gaped  prodigiously.  1869  ElLis  E.  E.  Pron.  I.  iii.  187  In 
Europe  (w)  is  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  England . .  In  Arabic 
however  (w)  is  quite  at  home,  a  1890  W.  B.  Scorr  A  utob. 
(1892)  I.  ii.  29  He  went  over  the  letters,  giving  them  the 
broad  old  Scotch  pronunciation  :  A  was  awe,  B  was  bay,  C 
was  say,  and  so  on,  ending  with  U  sounded  like  oo  in  good, 
W  Aiduploo,  I  as  izzid.  1899  Allbutt'sSyst.  Med.  VII.  449 
note,  The  voiceless  W  and  the  voiceless  L  have  been  given 


above  within  brackets,  the  former  being  now  almost  confined 
to  Scotland  and  the  latter  being  peculiar  to  Wales. 

2.  The  letter  considered  with  regard  to  its  shape. 
Also  attrib. 

1798  Hull  Advertiser  28  July  2/1  Chairs  in  sets . .  with  W, 
tabkau  and  X  backs.  1871  CassdCs  Nat.  Hist.  I.  266  The 
muhirs  show  sharp  tubercles  separated  by  transverse  furrows, 
generally  producing  a  sort  of  W-like  pattern  on  each  tooth. 
1882  Flover  Une.xpl.  Baluchistan  17  The  walls, .are., 
rendered  ornamental  by  triangular  recesses  fitting  one  into 
another  like  an  endless  W,each  triangle  being  filled  up  with 
lines  of  smaller  W's. 

3.  Abbreviations.  W.  =  various  personal  names, 
as  William,  Walter,  Wmifred  ;  \  W.  (Calendar)  = 
Whitsunday;  W.  =  West  (W.N.W.  west-north- 
west, W.S.W.  west-south-west;  W.C.  the  West 
Central  postal  district  of  London^ ;  W  (Chem.)  = 
tungsten  (mod.L.  wolframium);  W  (Electr.)  = 
watt;  W.C.  =  water-closet;  W.I.  =  West  Indies; 
W.S.  {Scotland)  =  Writer  to  the  Signet. 

1513  Sm  E.  Howard  in  Lett.  ^  Papers  War  France  (1897) 
94  The  wynd  feeryd  owt  off  the  W.N.W,  into  the  E.N.E. 
c  1565  Glide  *  Godlie  Ball.  (S.  T.  S. )  Calendar  1  2  b.  Ye  shal 
find_e..at  the  29.  of  April  this  letter  W  where  begine  for 
Whitsonday.  X708  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4422/7  We  came  to  an 
Anchor  about  Noon,  the  Wind  at  W.  by  S.  1778  Engl. 
Gazettt'er  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Fate,  It  rises  about  2  miles  W.  of  Roche 
Hills.  1815  Corr.  IV.  Finu/£r(iqo-j)  330  Apparatus  for  W.C 
at  Nornianby,  which  had  to  come  from  London,  a  1874  R. 
Chambers  in  Casq.  Lit.  Ser.  11.  I.  262/1  Served  a  regular 
apprenticeship  to  a  double-you.ess.  1891  W.  Clark  Russell 
Marriage  at  Sea  v.  The.,  compass  was  about  W.  S.  W.  1892 
Eminson  Epidemic  Pneumonia  at  Scotter  \x  No  W,C.  or 
slaughter.house  drains  into  them. 

W ,  obs.  form  of  How  adv. 

Wa:  see  W.\w,  Way,  Wha  int..  Woe. 

Wa',  Sc  form  of  Wail. 

Waa,  north,  form  of  Way,  Wha  int..  Woe. 

Waaffery,  Waale,  obs.  ff.  Wafery,  Wale  sby 

Waam,  var.  Wame,  north,  form  of  WOMB. 

Waam(m)le,  var.  Wamble  v. 

Waand,  var.  Wonde  v.  Obs.,  to  fear,  hesitate. 

Waar,  -ness  :  see  Wake,  -ness. 

Waarnyng,  obs.  form  of  Wahning. 

Waast,  obs.  form  of  Waist,  Waste. 

Waat,  obs.  pa,  pple.  of  Wet  v. 

Wab,  north,  form  of  Web. 

Wabain,  Wabaio  :  see  Ouabaio. 

Wabble  :  see  Wobble. 

Wabble,  var.  Wabble. 

Wabster,  north,  form  of  Webster. 

Wao,  obs,  form  of  Weak  a. 

tWacadash.  Obs.  Also  7  waooa-,  waka-, 
■wag(,g)adash,  wakedas(s)b.  [a.  Japanese  waki- 
£at//«.]   A  Japanese  short  sword. 

1613  W.  Eaton  in  W.  Foster  Lett.  reed.  E.  Ind.  Co.  (1S97) 
II.  20  He  had  given  her  his  wacada.sh  or  little  cattan,  1613 
J.  Saris  Voy.  Japan  (Hakl.  Soc.)  124  Next  those  weapons 
resembling  a  Welch.hooke  called  Wapgadashes.  1615  R. 
Cocks /-'/arj'(  1883)  I.Si,  10  pike  heades,  looarowheades,  and 
three  waccadashes.  1615  W,  Adams  I.og.tk.  {1916)  34  Kat- 
tannes  wakedasshes  and  pikes.  16x0  IVitl  1/  W.  Adams  in 
Alhenxuiii(tgto)2i  May  610/1, 1, , bequeath  vnto.  Richard 
Cock,  ,my  best  Cattane  the  other  of  my  Cattans  and  waga- 
dashes  I,  .bequeath  vnto  my  aforesaid  sonne  Joseph. 

Wacance,  -and;  see  Vacance,  Vacand. 
Waoche,  -man,  obs.  forms  of  Watch,  -man. 
Wace,  obs.  I.  was,  pa.  t.  of  Be  v. 

C1380  Sir  Ferumb.  389,  421. 

Wace,  Waoh  :  see  Wax  sb..  Wash  v. 

Wach(e,  -man,  obs.  forms  of  Watch,  -man. 

Waohel,  wachle,  var.  forms  of  Waichle. 

Wachet(t,  obs.  forms  of  Watchet. 

Wacht,  obs.  f.  Waught/iJ.  and  v.,  Sc.  and  north. 

Waok  :  see  War,  Wake,  Walk  w.2.  Whack. 

Wacke  (wae-ks).  Geol.  Also  9  wacoa,  wake, 
waak6.  [a.  Ger.  wacke,  dial,  wake  (MHO.  wacke 
large  stone,  OHG.  waggo  pebble),  a  miners'  word, 
adopted  by  Werner  as  a  geological  term.]  A  sand- 
stone-like rock,  resulting  fiom  the  decomposition 
of  basaltic  rocks  in  situ.    Cf.  Geauwacke,  Geey- 

WACKE. 

1803  tr.  Pallas'  Trav.  II.  115  The  calcareous  rock  above 
described,  .sometimes  also  occurs  under  the  form  of  Wacca, 
which  is  again  composed  of  gritty  fragments,  caused  by  the 
destructive  effects  of  past  ages.  '1811  Pinkerton  Petrol.  I, 
171  Two  [German]  papers,, 'On  argillaceous  schistus,  horn, 
slate,  and  on  wake  .  1816  P.  Cleavkland  Min.  284  Basalt 
often  forms  one  member  of  a  .series,  beginning  with  gravel, 
sand,  and  clay:  this  clay  gradually  becomes  less  sandy  and 
harder,  till  it  passes  into  wacke,  and  the  wacke  is  by  insensible 
degrees  lost  in  Basalt.  1839  Muhchison  Silurian  Syst.  I. 
xxxvi.  499  The  chief  portion  of  the  hill  consists  of  a  dull 
rotten  wacke. 


WACKEN. 

tWa'cken.  Geol,  Ods,  [app,  a.  G.  wafM;-, 
combining  form  odvM^ie:  see  prec]   =  Wacke. 

1796  KiRWAS  Zf/W«.  Afin.  (ed.  2)  I.  219  [Basalutie]  U  most 
found  in  basalts,  wacken,  and  lava,  x8oj  Plavfair  lUtistr, 
Hutton,  Theory  67  The  wacken,  muUen  and  crag  of  Kirwan, 
b.  Comb. :  wacken  porphyry. 

1796  Kirwan  Khw.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  355  Wacken  Porphyry. 
1807  HEADRiCK^r/a«6i  The  hills  at  the  head  ofGIencloy 
are  composed  of  wacken  porphyry. 

Hence  Waokeni-tlc  «.,  of  the  nature  or  composi- 
tion of  wacke. 

x866  Lawrence  tr.  Cottars  Rocks  Classifud  (1S7S)  88  We 
shall  use  the  adjective  Svackenitic '  lo  designate  this  [tie. 
composedj  state  of  those  rocks. 

Waoker,  var.  Whacker. 

Wackerell,  van  Wakerell,  Sanctus  bell. 

Wad  («9cl),  -T^.^  Also  7  •wadd(e,  wade.  [Of 
obscure  oiigin  ;  Ihe  identity  of  the  word  in  all  the 
senses  is  not  quite  certain. 

With  sense  3  of.  mod.  Sw,  x^add^  G.,  Du.  ivatte^  Fr.  ouaU 
(whence  lu  enmUa),  wadding;  the  etymology  and  mutual 
relation  of  these  words  aie  unknown.] 

1.  A  bundle  of  hay  or  straw  (occas.  of  hemp, 
etc.)  ;  esp.  a  small  bundle  of  hay,  peas,  beans, 
vetches,  etc.,  made  at  the  time  of  cutting  or  leap- 
ing; a  porlionof  a  sheaf  of  cereal  plants  or  of  reed. 
Now  dia/, 

1573  TwYNE  Aineid  XI.  26  Heteon  the  lad  aloft  on  wad  of 
cuntrey  stiaw  they  kiy.  1596  Spenser  llynin  H(az;  Lore 
236  Where  he  encradled  was  In  simple  ctaich,  wiapt  in  a 
wad  of  hay.  1601  Holland  Pliny  xvii.  ix.  I.  508  When  it 
(a  crop  of  lupines]  is  cut  downe,  to  make  it  into  wads  or 
bottles,  and  so  to  burie  them  at  the  roots  of  trees.  x6so 
]VIarkham  Farnv,  Hvsb.  ix.  65  Laying  before  the  Plow  long 
wades  or  roules  of  the  straw  of  Lupyns.  Pease,  or  else 
Fetches, .. you  shall  turne  the  furrowes..vpon  the  waddcs. 
s6«a  J.  Taylor  (Water- P.)  Arrant  7V/»V/{i6?5)  C  2,  A  wjspe 
of  Rushes,  or  a  clod  of  landj  Or  any  wadde  of  Hay  that's 
next  lo  hand  They 'I  steate.  1647  Trapp  Coium.  i  Cor.  vii. 
31  In  the  Popes  inthionization,..a  piece  of  tow,  or  wad  of 
straw  is  set  on  fire  before  him,  and  one  appointed  tosay,6Vc 
transit  gloria  luundi.  1603  Evelyn  De  la  Quint  Compl. 
Card.  Diet.,  To  wrap  up  Plants,  or  tender  Trees  with  Wads 
or  Wisps  of  Straw.  1706  Est  court  Fair  Example  111.  i* 
You  shall  find  her  upon  a  Wad  of  Straw,  with  one  Brat  at 
her  Breast.  1763  Museum  R  ust.  L  24  The  reapers  lay  it  on 
the  land  m  wads  as  they  call  them,  or  parcels  about  the 
quantity  of  half  a  sheaf  of  wheat  unbound.  1799  Wolcot 
(P.  Pindar)  A'/7  Admirari  in.  iii.  Wks.  1816  III.  447  At 
times  she  0nds  of  hemp  a  little  wad,  llegs  some  young  Levite 
spin  it.  1807  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  Tour  Ireh  302  A  wad  of 
straw,  or  perhaps  heath  laid  on  a  damp  clay  floor.  1813 
Vancouver  Agric.  Devon  123  A  cylindrical  pearl  barley 
machine,  is  also  used  to  cleanse  the  wad  of  its  smut.  1886 
W,  Somerset  Word-bk.^  Wad,  a  bundle  of  straw  tied  up  by 
a  tfaatcher.  ..A  bundle  01  reed  lessthanafuU  sheaf  of  28  lbs. 
weight  is  also  called  a  wad. 

fig.    1607  Heywood  Fayre  Mayde  Exch.  1.  C  2  b,  Yonder 
bundle  of  sighes,  yonder  wad  of  grones. 
b.  A  heap  ;  also,  a  swath,  dial. 

X750  Ellis  Mod,  Hush,  IV.  iii.  51  [To  mow  velchcsl  cock 
them  in  little  wads  as  we  do  the  Clover-grass.  1805  K.  W. 
Dickson  Fract.AgricXX.  589  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  put 
them  [cut  pea  crojislup  into  small  heaps,  termed  wads,  which 
are  formed  by  setting  small  parcels  against  each  other,  1856 
J.  C  Morton  Cycl.  Agric,  II.  726  Wad,  a  heap  of  beans  or 
pease  laid  out  to  dry,  previous  to  binding.  In  the  county 
of  Devon,appliedtoahandfut  of  thatch.  1906  7V///^.r25  June 
14/4  The  wet  wads  formed  by  the  horse  rake  are  avoided. 

2.  A  small  bundle  of  a  soft,  flexible  material; 
esp.  for  use  as  a  plug,  pad,  or  rubber. 

1580  HoLLYBAND  Trcas,  Fr,  ToHg^  Torche..^^zA  of 
fttrawe  or  cloutes  that  wenches  vse  to  put  on  their  heds  wlien 
they  cary  any  thing.  162a  Mabbe  tr.  Aieutans  Guzman 
d'Al/.  II.  355  It  was  injoyned  me.  .of  old  ends  of  Ragges,  or 
of  Flax  and  Tow,  to  make  wads  and  wisps  for  those  that  goe 
to  the  Long-house.  175a  Sir  H.  Beaumont  Crilo^  17  The 
vast  Wad  of  Linen  that  they  [women]  carry  upon  their  Head. 
X781  Hayley  Tri.  Temper  iv.  85  Slie  on  the  types  her  inky 
wad  let  fall  x86x  Musgrave  li)-Koads  173  The  neck  of 
the  flask  being  closed  with  only  a  mere  wad  of  cotton.  1887 
Foor  Nellie  (188S)  398  I've  to  go  about  with  wads  of  cotton- 
wool leady  in  my  pocket  for  my  two  ears. 

b.  Something  rolled  up  tightly,  as  a  roll  of  bank 
notes.    Chiefly  U.S, 

1778  Exmoor  Scolding  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)  151  A  garment 
rumbled  {sic\  up  to  a  Wad,  with  many  Plaits  and  Wrinkles. 
1864  Sala  in  Daily  Tel.  27  Sept.,  A  little  wallet  containing 
one  or  mote  dollar  bills,  or  at  least  a  wad  of  fractional  cur- 
rency. x888  Bow-Bells  Weekly  22  June  396  Never  toll 
gloves  into  each  other  in  a  wad,  for  ihey  will  never  look  as 
well  after.  1890  Gunter  Miss  Nobody  ii.  (iSgi)  24  Handing 
Everett  a  wad  of  greenbacks.  1899  Mrs.  F.  H.  Burnktt 
De  Willoughby  Claim  x.  132  He.. finally  rolled  his  paper 
into  a  hard  wad  and  thtew  it  at  the  counter.  1899  Crockett 
Ktt  Kennedy  Iii,  MacWalter  pulled  a  thick  wad  of  bank 
notes  out  of  his  pocket.  1908  .S.  E.  White  Ri7-crmnn  xix, 
Dabbing  at  her  eyes  with  a  handkerchief  damper,  jd  into  a 
tiny  wad. 

trans/.  1895  Howells  Impress.  ^  Exf.  (1896)  164  Such  a 
small,  dull  wad  of  out-worn  womanhood  !— her  grey  old  head 
bent  upon  her  knees,  and  her  withered  arms  wound  in  her 
thin  shawl.  1913  Sat.  Rev.  22  Mar.  365/2  He  will  find 
them  well  padded  by  wads  of  extracts  from  secondhand 
authorities. 

t3.  A  material  composed  of  matted  fibresofsilk, 
raw  cotton,  etc.    =  Wadding  3.  Obs, 

1540  Ait  32  Hen.  VI Ft  c.  14  Item  for  every  tonne  Tolose 
wadde  accompting  viij  hole  bates.,  for  a  tonne  xxs.  1695  P. 
MoTTEUx  St.  Olou^s  Morocco  139  The  Traffick  of  Provence 
consists  in.. Velvet,  Cottons,  Wadds  [Fr.  cottonines],  and 
other  Commodities  from  the  Levant.  1706  Phillips  (ed. 
Kersey),  Wad,  a  sort  of  Flocks  of  Silk,  course  Flannel,  or 
Cotton.    1761  Ann.  Reg.^  Chron.  132/1  The  plant  known  by 


the  name  of. .-4jc/^/«j... From  the  silky  wad  it  affords  we 
[in  France]  call  it  Soyense. 

4.  A  plug  of  tow,  cloth,  etc. ,  a  disk  of  felt  or  card- 
board, to  retain  the  powder  and  shot  in  position  in 
cliarging  a  gun  or  cartridge, 

1667  Phil.  Trans,  y.  476  Another  [experiment].. is  a 
Wooden  Tampion.. hollow'd  towards  the  Bullet,.. and. . 
hollow  likewise  towards  the  Powder,  and  serving  instead  of 
a  Wadd.  1669  Stur.my  Mariners  Mag.  v.  xii.  68  Put  the 
l*owder  home  gently,  and  after  put  in  a  good  Wad. .  ;  then 
put  in  the  Shot. .,  and  after  him  another  Wad.  1769  Fal. 
coNER  Did.  Marine  (1780),  H'ad,  a  quantity  of  old  rope- 
yarns,  hay,  &c.  rolled  firmly  together  into  the  form  of  a  ball, 
and  used  to  confine  the  shot  01  shell . .  in  the  breech  of  a  piece 
of  artillery.  1856  '  Stosehesge  'Brit.  S/>orts  \.  i.  ii.  §  5.  24 
•After  using  the  powder-flask.. drive  down,  .a single  piece  of 
wadding ;  then  pour  in  the  charge  of  shot,  drive  down  another 
wad,  [etc.].  186a  F.  A.  Griffiths  Artil.  Man.  (ed.  9)  iiz 
No.  5  seives  No.  3  wiili  projectiles,  wads,  if  necessary,  and 
traverses.  1879  CasselTs  Techn.  Educ.  1,  194/1  The  escape 
of  gas  was  prevented  by  means  of  a  felt  wad  attached  to  the 
hack  of  the  cartridge.  i88x  Greener  Gun  300  Wads  are 
punched  out  of  sheets  of  various  materials  by  cutlers  fi.\cJ 
in  a  press.  Those  most  commonly  used  are  made  of  fells, 
cardboard,  or  jute.  1890  D.  Davidson  Mem.  Long  Li/e  ii. 
34  We.  .rowed  too  closely  past  the  Victory  as  she  was  firing 
her  royal  salute,  and  one  of  her  wads  just  cleared  our  heads. 

5.  A  lump  of  a  soft  or  plastic  substance,  tare. 
1775  Sheuidan  Duenna  in.  vii,  Eyes  like  two  dead  beetles 

in  a  wad  of  brown  dough!  jZi^Ilhscvlvmw  Fashnablc  Fax 
Wks.  1900  XIII.  254  The  haldermin,  who  was  helpin  the 
tuttle,  puts  on  Biffeter's  plate  a  wad  of  green  fat. 

b.  A  mass,  heap,  large  quantity.  Sc,  and  north. 

z8a8   Craven  G/oss.t   Wad,  a  large  quantity,     *  We've  a 

wad  o' hay  to  year.'    igis  Chamb.  jfrnl.  12  June  442/1  True, 

we  haven't  got  a  great  wad  of  it  on  hand  ;  but  I  don't  like 

the  idea  of  that  silver  being  on  the  premises. 

6.  Ceramics. 

1825  J.  Nicholson  Oper.  Mech.  468  When  a  sagger  is  filled 
with  clay  ware,  on  its  outer  edges  aie  placed  thick  pieces  of 
coarse  clay,  called  luiids  from  their  being  employed  to  wedge 
or  closely  join  the  interstice  between  two  saggers.  189X 
Century  Ditt.f  Wad^  3.  In  ceram.^  a  small  piece  of  finer 
clay  used  to  cover  the  body  of  an  infeiior  material  in  some 
varieties  of  earthenware;  especially,  the  piece  doubjed  over 
the  edge  of  a  vessel. 

7.  aftrib,  VLTiA  Conib*\  (sense  4)  as  wad  gauge, 
punchy  room  ;  wad  hook,  (a)  a  spiral  tool  for 
\\  ithdrawing  wads  or  charges  from  guns ;  {b') 
Minifig  {see  qnot.  1S81). 

x8z8SrEARMAN^r//.  Gu>iner(cd.2)  73  *Wad  Gauges.  161  x 
FLORio,Crt«<7;f<r«(',GunnerscaIlita*wad-hooke.  1766ENTICK 
London  IV.  344  Rammers,  hand-spikes,  wad-hooks.  1879 
Man.  Artill.  Exerc.  199  The  shell  extractor  and  wadhook 
[are  placed]  outside  the  pit,  x88x  Raymond  Mining  G(o%s,^ 
Wad-hoo^.  A  tool  with  two  spiral  steel  blades  for  removing 
fingments  from  the  bottom  of  deejp  bore-holes.  1875  Knight 
Diet.  Mec/i.,  ^Wad-punch,  a  tubular  sleel  punch  u^ed  for 
cutting  gun-wads,  etc.  X756  Gentl.  Ma^.  XXVL426  His 
gunner  concealed  43  barrels  of  powder  in  the  *wad  room, 
covering  them  with  wads.and  lumber. 

Wad  (wgd),  sb.'^  In  7  wadd.  [Perh.  cogn.  w. 
ON.  vaO-r  masc,  measuring  line,  MSw.  vaj>i  wk, 
masc,  boundary-line  between  properties  (cf.  sense  2 
below),  or  with  0I£.  wadan  to  go,  Wade  v^ 

1.  Surveying,  A  straight  line  taken  in  measuring 
from  one  mark  to  another.  ?  Obs. 

1610  W.  FoLKiNGHAM  Fcudigr.  II.  iv.  53  These  dimensions 
are  found  or  performed  either  Cominus  or  Emiuus.  ..'X\i^ 
fii>t..needes  no  amplification,  but  for  precise  keeping  in  the 
Wadd  or  right  line.  The  Wadd  is  delineated  either  to  a 
marke  in  sight  or  out  of  sight.  If  the  Kli^t;  letthe  Chaine- 
leaders  Wadd  vpon  the  marke  by  some  intermedial!  eminence 
and  at  the  setting  down  of  euery  piicke,  let  each  man  waue 
his  mate  into  the  right  Wadd, 

2.  dial.  *  A  line,  esp.  one  marked  out  between  two 
parcels  of  land'  {.Eng.  Dial,  Diet,)  ;  also  sec  quols. 

1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.^  Wad,  a  line  or  rank.  x886  .S".  W, 
Line.  Gloss,,  Wad,  a  mark  set  up  as  a  guide  to  plough 
straight  by.  Hence  Line,  order,  position.  X889  N.  W,  Line. 
Gloss.,  IVadjO.  mark  in  shooting,  ploughing,  land  measuring, 
&c. 

b.  Way  or  course  of  travel,  track,  /it,  and  Jig. 

X854  Miss  A.  E.  Baker  Northampt.  Gloss.,  Wad.  3.  A 
way  or  beaten  track,  a  line  of  conduct  j)ertinaciouslyadheretl 
to.  'He  goes  on  in  the  old  wad,'  i.e.  in  the  same  manner  as 
formerly. 

3.  Comb,  :  wad-stafF,  -stick  (see  quots.), 

1856  J.  C.  Morton  Cycl.  Agric,  II.  726  Wadstaff,  (Notts.), 
guide  staff  to  plough  by.  1889  A'.  W.  Line.  Gloss.y  Wad- 
ita^,  wad-stick,  a  tall  white  wand  painted  with  rims  of 
various  colours,  used  as  a  mark  for  ploughmen  in  setting  out 
furrows. 

Wad  (wgd),  sb.^  Also  7  wadt,  8  wadd.  [Of 
obscure  origin.] 

1.  A  local  name  for  plumbago  or  black  lead; 
also  called  black  wad.  Also  dial,  a  black-lead 
pencil  (see  Eftg,  Dial.  Diet.). 

16x4  in  Mem.Lit.ffPhilos.  i'o^.  j1/««c/i.Ser.  n.  (1819UII. 
i6g  Except  the  wad  holes  and  wad,  commonly  called  black 
cawke,  within  the  commons  of  Seatollor,  or  elsewhere  within 
the  commons  and  wastes  of  the  said  manor  [of  Borrowdale]. 
X698  Plot  Blackdead  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  183  The  Mineral 
Substance,  called.  Black  Lead. .found  only  at  Keswick  in 
Cumberland,  and  there  called,  Wenit,  or  Kellow.  1836  Penny 
Cycl.  V.  225  (Borrowdale)  The  most  remarkable  product  of 
the  valley  is  graphite,  plumbago,  or  black-lead  (provincially 
wad).  x87»  JENKINSON  Guide  Eng.  Lakes  (1B79)  129  The 
lead,  or  plumbago,  locally  termed  '  wad,',  .is  the  best  material 
ever  discovered  for  making  lead  pencils, 

2.  An  impure  earthy  ore  of  manganese. 

1783  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  284  Some  E.\periments  upon 
the  (Jchra  frtabilis  nigrofuscaof  Da  Costa. .  ;  and  called  by 
the  Mineisof  Derbyshire,  Black  Wadd.  X796  Kirwan  Elem. 


WAD  ABLE. 

Min,  (ed.  2).  II.  465  Mr.  Wedgewood  dissolved  a  quantity  of 
black  wadd  in  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  heated.  1839 
Ure  Diet.  Arts,  Wadd,  is  the  piovincial  name.. of  an  ore 
of  manganese  in  Derbyshire,  which  consists  of  the  peroxide 
of  that  metal,  associated  with  nearly  its  own  weight  of  oxide 
of  iron.  tSS^Athen^zum  16  Aug.  212/3  '^^^  not  very  interest- 
ing manganese  mineral  wad. 

3.  Comb,,  as  (sense  1)  wad-hole^  -lead,  -mine, 
■pencil. 

x6i4''Wad  hole  [see  i].  1780G.  Jars  Voy.  Metatl.  II.  554 
{Philol.  Sac.  Trans.  1908,  p.  148)  Mine  de  plomb  pour  les 
crayons  nommcs  Black-lead  or  *  Wad-Lead.  X747  Gentl. 
Magj.  XVII.  583  *Wadd  mines  in  the  Cumberland  Dialect, 
signifies  the  black-lead  mines.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  225 
(Borrowdale)  The  wad  mine.  1825  Brockett  N.C.  Gloss. 
S.V.,  A  *wad  pencil. 

t  Wad,  sb.^  Obs.  rar^.  Origin  and  sense 
obscure :  only  in  proverbial  phrase,  app.  meaning 
'  in  that  course  there  is  danger*. 

j5a4WoLsi:v  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  F///,  IV,92  Piayingyou 
eftsones,  that  the  ereccion  of  the  yong  King  be  not  dilayed 
by  any  diet  to  be  kept  upon  the  Bordie  or  other  communi- 
cacion  ;  for  in  that  pad  there  lyeth  a  wad. 

Wad  (w9d),  v.^    Also  6  wadde.   [f.  Wad  sb.^'\ 

I.  To  form  into  a  wad. 

1.  trans.  To  lay  up  (tlie  cut  haulm  of  beans, 
l^eas,  etc.)  in  bundles. 

X677  Plot  Oxford&h.  ix.  §  loi.  256  After  the  sithe  they  wad 
both  Beans  and  I'eas,  1733  W.  Ellis  C/////^?-«<5-  Vale  Farm. 
341  They  take  care  to  Wad  them  [jc.  beans]  as  soon  as  Mown, 
and  put  them  into  single  small  Parcels.  1778  [W.  Marshall] 
Minutes  Agric,  Obse?-v.  93  In  dry  weather.  Pease  properly 
wadded  with  a  l-'iong  are  much  sooner  ready  to  carry  than 
those  left  in  hard  bundles  by  the  Foot  and  Siihe.  X805  R.  W. 
DiCKSO.'j  Prat  t.  Agric.  1 1. 891  When .  .crops  of  this  sort  that 
have  run  to  seed,,. are  left.. it  is  the  usual  practice  to  cut 
and  wad  them  in  the  same  manner  as  for  peas.  18x3  T. 
BATCHtLOR  Vieiu,  Agric.  Bcdfordsh.  108  (E.D.D.)  The  pro- 
cess of  wadding,  and  gleaning  beans . .  is  rather  a  tedious  one. 

2.  To  press  (loose  or  fibrous  material)  into  a 
small  compass  or  into  a  close,  compact  mass;  U,S, 
to  roll  up  lightly.     Also  with  up. 

X67S  EvELVN  Terra  (1776)  74  If  you  layabout  them  \sc.  the 
roots]  any  fern-brakes  or  other  trash  capped  with  a  little 
Earth.. let  it  not  be  Wadded  too  close.  1896  N.  Y.  Weekly 
Witness  23  Dec  16/4  A  most  peculiar  cholera-iemedy  was 
in  use  in  Persia.  It  consisted  in  wadding-up  a  leaf  fiom  the 
Koran  and  forcing  it  down  the  patient's  throat.  19x5  Mrs, 
STRATTON-PoRTiiR  M.  O* Halloran  viii,  'Can  you  help  me? 
*  Sure  I'  said  Mickey,  wadding  his  cap  into  his  back  pocket. 

3.  transf.  To  pack  (persons)  closely. 

X850  TiiACK'ERAV  Pendennis\\\\\,  An  honest  holiday-maker 
with  his  family  wadded  into  a  tax-cait. 

II,  To  furnish  with  or  as  with  a  wad  or 
wadding. 

4.  To  put  a  wad  in  (a  gun,  a  cartridge). 

1579  DiGGES  Stratiot,  J13  His  Gunner. .to  wadde  and 
ranune,  to  cleanse,  scouie,  and  coole  tlie  Peeces.  x88i 
Grki:ner6'k«3oi  When  loaded  with  .'^hot,  the  caitiidgesare 
waiided  in  the  Krskine  macliine.  1894  Crockett  Mad  Sir 
Uchtred  83  He  had  wadded  it  [ir.  a  gun]  with  three  leaves 
of  the  Bible. 

5.  To  line,  fill  out,  pad,  as  with  wadding ;  to 
quilt. 

'759  J-  ^'  Cooper  Vet-Vert  iv.  212  His  skin  with  sugar 
being  wadded,  With  liquid  fires  his  entiails  buin'd.  1788 
CowpER  Gratitude  11  This  wheel-footed  studying  chair,.. 
Wide-elbow'd,  and  wadded  with  hair.  184a  Thackeray 
Miss  Tickletoby's  Led.  iii,  Straight  the  King's  gieat  chair 
was  brought  liim..  Languidly  he  sunk  into  it,  it  was  comfort- 
ably w.idded.  1846  —  Bk.  Snobs  xiv,  Lord  (ilenlivat,  .play- 
fully wadded  the  insides  of  the  boots  \\  ith  cobbler's  wax. 
1848  —  Lett.  I  Nov.,  You  ^ay  your  piayeis  in  carved  stalls 
wadded  wiih  velvet  cushions.  x86a  C.  A.  Collins  Cruise 
upon  li'Viiels  xxiv.  (1865)  413  My  thick  flannel  dressing- 
gown,  lined  and  v added.  X883  Miss  M.  BtTHAM^EowAROs 
Disarmed  xxii'i,  She  wore  a  loose  gown  of  crimson  satin, 
w.idded  after  tlie  fashion  of  the  olden  time. 
fig.  X871  Gto,  Eliot  Middlem.  xx,  If  we  had  a  keen 
vision  and  feeling  of  all  otdinniy  human  life,.,  we  should  die 
of  tliat  loar  which  lies  on  the  other  *.ide  of  silence.  As  it  is, 
tiie  quickest  of  us  walk  about  well  wadded  with  stupidity. 

•j-G.  V  To  rub  wiiii  a  wad.  Obs. 

1688  Holme  Armoury  iii.  xix.  (Koxb.)  184/2  Wad  or  wash 
him  \sc.  a  horse]  round. 

7.  To  plug  (the  ears)  with  wads, 

1876  '  OuiDA  ■  Winter  City  iii,  1  hey  have  wadded  their  ears 
and.. would  not  hear. 

Wad  (w^d),  z'.2  In  7  wadd.  [f.  Wad  sb.^'l 
intr.  To  walk  with  the  chain  in  a  straight  line 
from  one  mark  to  another  in  land-surveying. 

16x0  W.  FoLKiNGHAM  Feudigr.  11.  iv.  53  Let  the  Chaine. 
leaders  Wadd  vpon  the  maike  by  some  intermediall  eminence. 
x688  Holme  Armoury  in.  139/1  Geometrical  Terms  used  in 
Surveying  and  Measuring  of  Lands., .  Wadding,  keeping  in 
a  light  Line.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Wadj  to  set  out  a  line, 
in  land-surveying  or  engineeiing,  by  putting  in  a  series  ol 
slakes  or  stubs. 

Wad  :  see  Wed,  Woad  ;  also  Will  v, 

Wadable,  wadeable  (w^dabU),  a.  Also  7 
.9^,  weadable,  [f.  Wade  v.  +  -able,]  That  can 
be  waded. 

i6xx  Florio,  Vadnsile,  foardable,  wadable.  x6xx  Cotgr., 
Gayer,  a  Foord,  or  wadeable  passage  ouer  a  riuer.  /bid., 
Gueable,  wadeable  ;  fit,  likely,  or  easie,  to  be  waded  oner. 
x6ii  MoLLE  Camerar.Liv.  Libr.  iv.  xx.  313  Vnderstanding 
that  the  Marishes  were  wadeable.  1693  J.  Fbaser  in  /^. 
Mac/arlane's  Ceogr.  Collect.  (S.  H.  S.)  II.  218  Scverid  by 
a  smal  stteame  weadable  sometymes  when  it  is  low  water. 
1813  Galt  R.  Gilhaize  xxii.  As  soon  as  the  fugitives  were 
within  wadeable  reach  of  the  bank,  they  jumpit  out  of  the 
boat.  X864  Carlvli;  Fredk.  Gt.  xvii.  vi.  (1873)  VI  *•  62  Where 
the  Brook  withal  is  of  firmer  bottom  and  more  wadeable. 


WAD  AGE. 

[WadagG.  A  spurious  word,  repr.  AL.  vadia 
•wages*  in  the  writ  appointing  a  Serjeant;  the 
other  words  represent  feoda  *  fees ',  vestttra  '  ves- 
ture *  and  regarda  *  rewards  '. 

i6t9  E.  Chamberlayne  Prts.  St.  Eng.  ?!.  (ed.  12)  262  Out 
of  the  Sergeants  afore- mentioned,  the  King  by  Writ,  usu- 
ally  calls  some  to  be  his  Council  at  Law,  allowing  each  one 
Wadage,  Feodage,  Vesturage,  and  Regardage.] 

Wadd,  obs.  f.  Wad  ;  dial,  form  of  Wold. 

Wadded  (wp-ded),  ppL  a.  Also  6  wadid.  [f. 
Wad  z;.1  +  -ed  l.]     Lined  with  wadding. 

tS9S^<:<^-Sk-  ^.  l^^raj^'mAHti^uatyXXXlLsij,  i  pece 
wadded  buffinge.  Ihid.n^x  he'  i  pece  blacke  wadid  buff- 
inge.  1710  Stkele  Temer  No.  245  p  2  A  thick  wadded 
Calljco  Wrapper,  [etc.].  1835  Ladies'  Cabinet  Jan.  65 
Wadded  pelisses  are  expected  to  be  very  generally  adopted. 
ibid.  Oct.  260  A  white  gros  de  Naples  slip,  which.. had  a 
deep  wadded  hem.  x88o'Ouioa"  Moths  J.  20,  I  thought 
Miladi  was  made.. in  Giroux's  shop,  and  was  kept  in  a 
wadded  box  when  her  mechanism  was  not  wound  up.  1890 
p.  Davidson  .l/,rw.  Lo?i^  Li/e  viii.  196  His  costume,  .con- 
sisted ofa  hunting  cap  with  a  white  wadded  cover. 

Wadder  i  (wg-d^i).    [f.  Wad  vA  +  -eh  i.] 

1 1.  An  implement  for  wadding  a  gun.   Obs. 

"579  DiGGES  Stratiot,  115,  I  mighte  here'adioynesundrye 
Tables.. what  Bullets,  Wadders,  Rammers,  Ladles,.. were 
conueniente  to  bee  hadde  in  readinesse. 

2.  One  who  lays  up  (the  cut  haulm  of  beans,  etc.) 
in  bundles  or  *  wads '. 

1763  Museinn  Rust.  (ed.  2)  I.  236  ThJs.  .lays  the  beans  in 
regular  rows,  and  saves  the  expense  ofa  wadder. 

tWa'dder^,  Land-surveying.  Obs.  [f.  Wad 
z'.2  +  .er1.]  One  who  is  engaged  in  determining 
a*  wad'  or  line  of  direction. 

1610W.  Folkingham  Fendigr.  u.  iv.  53  If  out  of  sight., 
place  two  .Assistants,  the  one  at  the  niaikc,  and  tlie  other 
at  the  eminentest  Medium,  and  then  your  sejfe  standing  at 
..the  station  giuen,  and  the  first  Assistant  erecting  some 
visible  obiect,  waft  the  Wadders  into  the  Wadd. 

Wadder,  obs,  Sc.  form  of  Wether. 
Waddie,  Waddin,  var.  fT.  Waddy,  Waldin. 
Wadding  (wg-dir)),  vbi.  sb.     [-1x0  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  Wad  vJ^ 

1778  [W.  Marshall]  Mifuttcs  Agric.  14  Sept.  1776, 
Whether  the  crop  be  thick  or  thin,  Wadding  puts  it  equally 
out  of  harm's  way. 

2.  cona;  Any  soft,  pliable  material  from  which 
gun-wads  are  made;  also,  a  wad. 

i6a7  Capt.  J.  Smith  Sea  Gram,  xiv.  66  Waddings  is 
Okum,  old  clouts,  or  straw,  put  after  the  powder  and  the 
Itullet.  1664  Pki'vs  Diary  8  Nov.,  lo  the  Office  of  the 
Ordnance,  to  discourse  about  wadding  for  guns.  174a  Phil. 
Trans.  XLII.  175  The  Waddings  used  in  all  these.. Ex- 
periments,  were  of  thick  Leather  cut  round,  to  fit  the  Itore 
of  the  Piece.  1815  Croker  mCroker  Papers  (1884)  I.  iii.  73 
The  whole  of  the  extent.. was  strewed  with  the  cartridges 
and  waddings  of  the  cannon.  1833  AV^.  lustr.  Cavalry  i. 
31  The  recruit  is  to  be  instructed.. to  ram  the  paper,  as 
wadding,  home.  1853  Dickens  Bieak  Ifo.  liv,  I  found  the 
wadding  of  the  pistorwiih  which  the  deceased  Mr.  Tulking- 
horn  was  shot. 

3.  Any  loose,  fibrous  material  for  use  as  a  pad- 
ding, stuffing,  quilting,  etc.  Now  chiefly,  cotton- 
wool formed  into  a  fleecy  layer. 

1734  Grub  St.  yrnl.  1  May  4/1  Handsome  Gowns  for 
Ladies  with  Silk  Waddings.  1737  Dyciie  &  Pardon  Diet., 
li^adding^  a  thin,  coarse,  woollen  Manufacture  made  to 
line  Men's  Morning  Gowns,  the  Plaits  of  their  Coats,  &c. 
17SS  Johnson,  H^addingy  a  kind  of  soft  stuff  loosely  woven, 
with  which  the  skirts  of  coats  are  stuffed  out.  1784  Cowper 
Task  I.  31  A  generation  more  refm'd  Improv'd  the  siniple 
plan;...'^nd  o'er  the  seat,  with  plenteous  wadding  stuflTd, 
Induc'd  a  •tplendid  cover.  i8ox  M.  Cutler  in  Life,  Jruls,  ^ 
Corr.  (iS88)  II.  113,  I  presented  him  a  specimen  of  wadding 
for  Ladies'  cloaks.  1839  Uri;  Diet.  Arts  s.v.,  Wadding  (for 
garmentsl  is  now  made  with  a  lap  or  fleece  of  cotton  prepared 
by  the  carding-en'.;ine,  u  hich  is  applied  to  tissue  paper  by  a 
coat  of  size.  1865  Rontledge's  Ev.  Boy*s  Ann.  493  A  sifiall 
ball  of  cotton  wool  or  uadding  enclosed  in  a  piece  of  linen 
rag.  1909  Hannan  Textile  I-ibres  54  The  raw  material . .  when 
beaten  out  soft  is  used  for  wadding  in  clothing  and  cover- 
lets. 1904  Woallen  Drapers  Terms  in  Tailar  ff  Cutter 
4  Aug.  480/2  Wadding:  A  loose  fibrous  material  mpdc  of  1 
cotton  waste;  one  side  is  finished  with  paper  face|  used 
for  padding  purposes. 
Jig.  X846  Landor  fntag.Conv.,  Diogenes '^  Plato  Wks, 
I.  455/^  Aiistoteles,  and  all  the  rt-st  of  you,  must  have  the 
wadding  of  straw  and  saw-duM  shaken  out,  and  then  we 
shall  know  pretty  nearly  your  real  weight  and  magnitude. 

Waddle  (wg-d'l),  sb.     [f.  Waddle  v.\  i 

1,  The  action  of  waddling;  a  waddling  gait.  ' 
Also,  rate  of  progress  by  waddling. 

1691  Smadwell  Scowrers  \t.  i.  15  That  must  be  my  sweet 
Duckling— I  know  her  by  her  pretty  Waddle  in  her  Gate. 
1853  Reade  C/ir.  Johnstone  ii.  38  A  fisherman's  natural 
waddle  is  two  miles  an  hour.  1857  Kingslf.v  Two  Vrs.  Ago 
XXV,  The  lighter  woman's  step  was  inaudible  to  Tomj  but 
the  heavy  deliberate  waddle  of  the  banker  was  not.  1859 
Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  168/2  In  the  JVatatores .  .ihe  great 
intercotyloid  distance  gives  to  their  gait.its  peculiar  waddle. 

^g.  i8a^  Hood  Monkey- Martyr  50  Striding  with  a  step 
that  seemd  desien'd  To  represent  the  mighty  March  of 
Mind,  Instead  of  that  slow  waddle  Of  thought,  to  which 
our  ancestors  inclined. 

t2.  The  wane  of  the  moon.    dial.  Obs. 

(Perh.  a  distinct  word:  cf.  OHG.,  MHO.  ivadall  MLG. 
wadel  {:—*waPla-)  phases  or  change  of  the  moon.) 

1678  Ray's  Pr<nf.  fed.  2)  343  Sow  or  set  beans  in  Candlemas 
waddle,  i.e.  Wane  of  the  Moon.    Somerset.  : 

Waddle  (wg-d'l),  v.  Forms:  5  wadill,  6-8  ' 
wadle,  7-  waddle.  Also  qtiaddiCy  Quoddle.  I 
[freq.  f.  Wade  v.  \  see  -U!.]  I 


+  1.  intr.  ?  To  fall  lieavily  or  as  an  inert  mass. 

c  x^o  Song  of  Roland  ^\  He  rent  hym  vnredly  euyn  to 
the  sadill:  on  ether  sid  of  his  horse  doun  did  he  wadill. 

2.  To  walk  with  short  steps,  swaying  alternately 
from  one  leg  to  the  other,  as  is  done  by  a  stout 
short-legged  person. 

159a  Shaks.  Rovt.  .^  Jul.  \.  iii.  37  Then  she  could  stand 
alone,  nay  hi'  ih*  roode  she  could  haue  runne  &  wadled  all 
about.  i6ao  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Jack  a  Lent  B  i  b,  Al- 
wayes  before  Lent  there  comes  wadling  a  fat  grosse  bursten- 
gutted  groome,  called  Shroue-Tuesday.  1681  T.  DI'Urfev] 
Progr.  Honesty  xii.  13  Next  a  fat  Author  wadled  into  view. 
1760^*  G01.DSM.  Git.  W.  Ixviii,  This  great  man  is  short  o( 
stature,  is  fat,  and  waddles  as  he  walks.  1809  Malkin  Gil 
Bias  II.  vii.  r  20  The  old  procuress  waddled  out  of  sight. 
c  i860  B,  Ha  RTF,  Arctic  Vision  i  Where  the  short-legged 
Esquimaux  Waddle  in  the  ice  and  snow.  1893  F.  Espinasse 
Lit.  Recoil,  ii.  14  So  fat  that  he  waddled  rather  than 
walked. 

b.  said  of  animals  ;  esp.  of  ducks  or  geese. 

161X  CoTGR.,  Caneter^  to  waddle,  or  goe,  like  a  ducke. 
1691  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2686/4  She  [a  mare]  wadles  in  her  Trot. 
17x8-43  Pope  Dune,  11,  63  As  when  a  dab-chick  waddles 
through  the  copse  On  feet  and  wings.  1819  Crabbe  Tales 
of  Hall  xin.  516  And  a  fat  spaniel  waddled  at  his  side. 
1&40  DtCKRNS  Old  C,  Shop  XV,  Ducks  and  geese.. wad- 
dling awkwardly  about  the  edges  of  the  pond.  1845  J. 
CouLTKR  A(ii>.  in  Pacific  ix.  115,  I  caught  sight  of  a  huge 
seal  waddling  up  out  of  the  water.  1888  F.  Hume  Mme. 
Midas  II.  i,  The  parrot.. waddled  clumsily  across  the  table 
to  the  inkstand. 

C,  transf.  said  of  things. 

1718  Pope  Dune.  1.  172  Like  bias  to  the  bowl.  Which,  as 
more  pond'rous,  made  its  aim  more  true,  Obliquely  wadling 
to  the  mark  in  view.  1858  Straith's  Fortif.  ^  ArtHleiy 
(ed.  7)  11.  121  The  nave  need  not  be  more  than  12  or  14 
inches  in  length;  if  too  short,  the  wheel  would  waddle  (or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  wabble). 

+  d.  Stock  ExcJmnge  slang.  To  become  a  *  lame 
duck'  or  defaulter  (see  Duck  j^.i  9).  In  full,  to 
waddie  out,  Obs. 

1771  Garrick  Prol.  to  Footers  Maid  cf  B.  31  Change- 
Alley  bankrupts  waddle  out  lame  ducks!  1799  in  Spirit 
Pul'l.  Jrnls.  III.  72  A  bearyi\iO  pretends  to  sell  what  he  is 
not  possessed  of,  and  is  obliged  frequently  to  waddle  out  at 
a  great  loss.  18x4  Stock  E.xch.  Laid  Open  20  A  Jobber  was 
never  known  to  waddle  (to  be  a  lame  duck).  x8a3 '  Jos 
Bee  *  Diet.  Turf  s.v.,  Jobbers,  usually  brokers,  who  cannot 
make  good  their  engagements  for  the  delivery  of  stock,  or 
run  short  in  funds  to  pay  for  what  they  have  bought,.. be- 
come lame  ducks  and  waddle  out.  1834  Marrvat  P.  Simple 
Ixv,  He's  been  neither  bull  nor  bear  for  these  three  years. 
He  was  obliged  to  waddle, 

1 3.  trans,  7  To  cause  to  wallow  in.  Obs^ 

1569  Crowley  Sophisirie  Dr.  Watson  ii.  26  We,  whom 
you  would  haue  men  thinke  to  be  defiled  with  it,  are  cleare 
fiom  it,  and  you  your  selfe  most  filthily  wadled  in  it. 

4.  Of  animals:  To  trample  or  tread  down  (grass). 
Now  dial, 

i6a7  Dravtom  A/oon-Calf  Bait.  Agincourt,  etc.  183  They 
tread  and  waddle  all  the  goodly  grasse,  That  in  the  field 
there  scarse  a  corner  was  Left  free  by  them. 

•t*5,  ?  To  delude,  befool.    Obs* 

1606  N.  B[axterJ  Sydney's  Onrania  I  4,  Browne  Paper, 
Lute-strings,  buckles  for  a  Saddle,  Perwigs,  'I'iifany,  Para, 
mours  to  waddle. 

Waddle,  obs.  and  dial.  f.  Wattle. 

Waddler  (wg-dbj).  [f.  Waddle  z*. +  -ek1.] 
A  person  or  animal  that  waddles. 

i8a8  Lights  ^  Shades  \l.  121  A  basket  containing  half  a 
dozen  defunct  waddlers  [ducks].  1830  J.  Wilson  in  Blackiu. 
Mag.  XXVIU.  849  A  flock  of  those  noisy  waddlers  [geese]. 
1859  sporting  Mag.  July  ^  Many  thought  Musjid  [a  race- 
horse] a  'waddler 'with  his  hind  legs.  1893  Earl  Dunmore 
Pamirs  \.  143  These  waddlers  had  waddled  sufficiently. 
b    A  defaulter  (see  Waddle  v,  2  d). 

1831  irestni.Rer.  XV.  208  Were  he  of  ihe  Stock  Exchange 
he  would  rail  against  waddlers  and  men  of  straw. 

Waddling  (w9-dlir)),  ppl.  a.    [-ing  2.]    That 

saddles  (see  the  verb). 

i66s  GuRNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  in.  verse  17.  xii,  §  5.  90  Thu^ 
the  little  wadling  child  comes  to  go  strongly,  by  going  often. 
1678  Otway  Friendship  in  F.  iv.  i,  Yuu.  .Addle-pated,  wad- 
ling  brace  of  Puppies.  I3ri4  Gay  Sheph.  Week  iii.  62  Let 
the  fox.  .join  in  wedlock  with  the  waddling  goo.se.  1719  T, 
Cooke  Tnles^  etc.  96  A  short  squad  P"igure,  with  a  wadling 
Pace.  1863G1-.0.  lL.\\OT  Romola  Ivi,  .She  5-aw..a  little  child 
.  .pause  from  a  waddling  run  and  look  aiound  him. 

Hence  Wa'ddlin^ly  adv. 

1881  ODonovan  Merv  Oasis  L  i.  23  Great  flocks  of  wild 
geese  marched  waddlingly  on  either  side. 

Waddy  fw^'di).  Austral.  Also  9  waddie, 
whaddie.  [In  use  among  Australian  aboriginals ; 
jierh.  a  native  word,  but  possibly  a  corruption  of 
Eng.  wood."^  An  aboriginal  war*clnb. 

*  The  woid  is  sometimes  used  for  a  walking-stick  '{Morri^^). 

1814  Flinders  Voy.  \\.  i8g  Something  resembling  the 
tvhaddie^  or  wooden  sword  of  the  natives  of  Port  Jackson. 
1818OXLEV  7r«/r.  Two  Ex^ed.  N.  S.  Wales  (i82o5  226  After 
beating  their  spears  and  waddies  together  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,. .they  went  away.  1858  Mvwdy  Our  Antipodes 
iv.  [1835)101  The  waddy  is  a  heavy,  knobbed  club,  about  two 
feet  long.  1890  '  R.  Boldrewood  '  Col.  Reformer  xvtii, 
blows  from  the  unerring  waddy.  1893  J.  Fraser  Aborigines 
ofN.  S.  Wales  74  A  general  name  for  all  Australian  clubs 
is  '  waddy ',  and,  although  they  are  really  clubs,  they  are 
often  used  as  missiles  in  battle. 

attrib.  a  1904  W.  Crak;  Adv.  Austral.  Goldf.  283  The 
waddy  blows  inflicted.. resulted  in  terrible  injuries. 

Hence  Wa'ddy  v.  trans, ^  to  strike,  beat,  or  kill, 
with  a  waddy. 

1855  Ld.  Sherbrooke  Poems  (1885)  100  The  black  thieves 
appeared,  My  shepherds  they  waddied,  my  cattle  they 


WADE. 

speared.  1859  Hbxlev  Let.  25  June  in  L.  Huxley  Z//t  ^ 
Lett.  (1^3)  L  xiii.  252  The  fellows  who  waddied  the  Am- 
phithenum  and  speared  the  Phascolotherium,  1890  Mel- 
bourne Argus  16  Aug.  4/8  He  waddied  Kate  pretty  near 
to  death  when  he  got  to  camp  that  night. 

tWade,  sb.^  Obs.  [=  MLG.  wade,  MHG., 
mod.G.  wate  fem.,  seine ;  cf.  ON.  vab-r  masc,  fish- 
ing-line, Sw.  z'^rfmasc,  Norw.  vad  nent.,  Da.  vod 
seine.]  Some  kind  of  fishing  net.  Also  wade-net. 
1388-9  Ace.  Obedientiars  Abingdon  (Camden)  57,  j  rete 
vocatum  wade  et  j  flowe,  cum  alio  rete  vocato  chanenet. 
1630  in  BinnelPs  Descr.  Thames  (1758)  75  Nor  shall  fish 
..except  with  a  Wade  Net  for  Bait  only. 
Wade  (wi^'d),  sb.'^  rare,  [f.  Wade  v.'\  An  act 
of  wading. 

1665  Bratiiwait  Comment  Two  Tales  166  It  is  a  dear 
wade,  when  your  Life  lies  upon  the  last  Stake.  1904  Daily 
Chron.  y  M^-y  e^/2  'Jhe  Japanese.. have  already  begun  to 
erect  piers  so  as  to  avoid  ihe  necessity  of  that  long  wade. 

Wade  (w<?'d),  V.  Fa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  graded. 
Forms :  i  wadan,  4-6  Sc.  waid,  vaid,  vayd,  8  Sc. 
wide,  6  waade,  3-  wade.  Fa.  t.  i  wod,  3  wode, 
(4  woude),  4-6  wod,  6  ^SV.  woed,  woide,  woyd ; 
6-  waded.  J^a.  pple.  4  waad,  wad,  8  Sc,  wid,  7 
wade,  6-  waded.  [A  Com.  Teut.  (orig.  strong) 
verb  (not  recorded  in  Gothic) :  OE.  wadan  (also 
lewadan),  pa.  t.  wod,  pi,  *w(Sdon,  pa.  pple.  *gewaden, 
corresp.  to  OFris.  wnda  str,  vb.  (WFris,  wddzje  wk., 
NFris.  waar%XY,,  to  wade),  MDn.  wacdcn  str.,  later 
wk,  (Du.  waden  wk.)  to  wade,  MLG.  waden  str. and 
wk.  (LG.  waden,  waen  wk.)  to  wade,  OHG.  watan 
str.,  to  go,  press  forward,  wade  (MHG.,  mod.G, 
waten  wk.,  to  wade),  ON.  vatSa  str.,  to  go  through, 
wade  (Norw.  vada,  vadda,  vaa  str,,  Sw.  vada^  Da. 
vade  wk.,  to  wade),  f.  OTeiit.  *wad-  :  *wd^-  :— 
pre-Teut.  *wadk-  —  L.  vddeie  to  go,  proceed, 
walk.  The  root,  whicli  occurs  only  in  Teut,  and 
L.,  is  represented  also  by  the  sb.  OE.  wt^d,  ON. 
vatiy  L,  vadnm  neut.,  ford,  shallow  water, 

The^  niod.^  Eng,  specific  sense,  '  to  walk  in  water  ',  though 
prominent  in  the  other  Teut.  langs.,  is  not  recorded  in  OE. 
(unless  perhaps  in  the  compound  ofenvadan  Overwade  f.). 
In  OE.  the  vb.  is  almost  confined  to  poetical  use. 
The  strong  inflexion  became  obsolete  in  the  16th  c] 
1.  intr.  To  go  (phi;sically),  f  a.  Of  persons 
and  animals :  To  go,  advance,  move  onward ; 
chiefly,  to  go  over  or  through  something.  Obs, 

Beowulf  2661  [He]  wod  J-a  5urh  3one  wasliec.  axooo 
Andreas  1271  (Cir.)  D.i  com  haeleSa  |>reat  wadan.  ^1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxviii.  {Margaret)  250  pi  mawmentis.. 
gerris  in  hel  |>:ire  makaris  wad.  Ibid.  xxix.  {Placidas)  750 
As  he  towai  t  me  cuth  wad,  a  gredy  wolf  hynt  me.  a  1400 
A/eAii/s  (MS.  Laud  622)  548  Alexius  fer  and  ner  gan  wade, 
For  nou^ih  wolde  he  spare.  1581  Stvward  Mart.  Discipi. 
I.  85  You  maie  send  certalne  rankes  of  Pikes  vnto  the  Front 
towards  the  enimie,  which  shall  wade  through  to  slrcngthen 
the  battaile.  £-1648-50  Brathwait  Barnabees  yrnl,  iv. 
(18 1 8)  153  Farewell,.. St eepy  wayes  by  which  I  waded,  And 
those  trugs  with  which  I  traded. 

fb.  Of  inanimate  things,  esp.  ofa  weapon  ;  To 
go  through,  to  penetrate  into  something.   Obs. 

993  Battle  of  Maldon  157  Ord  in  ^ewod.  ^  1290  6'.  Eng, 
Leg,  6<)/si  J>e  harde  scourgene  in  is  tendre  flechs  deope 
gonne  wade,  c  1300  Ha2'elok  2645  H£..bi  |:e  shu[l]dre  blade 
pe  sharpe  swerd  let  wade  J-oiw  the  brest  unto  ^«  heite. 
ij..  Northern  Passion  II.  138/1210*1  pe  Jjornes  wode  in 
his  flesse.  c  1386  Chaucer  Monk's  T.  504  Whan  myght  is 
ioyned  vn-to  crueltee  Alias  to  depe  wol  the  venym  wade, 
c  1400  Rowland  <$■  O.  478  Thurgh  the  horse  schuldirs  the 
swerde  gan  wade, 
t  2.  fig.  To  go  (in  action,  thought,  or  discourse) ; 
to  proceed.   Obs. 

Often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  3  c,  in  which  it  ultimately 
merged. 

^'374  CiiAUCEK  Troylus  ri,  150  They..gonnen  wade  In 
meny  an  uncouthe  glad  and  depe  tnatere,  As  freendes  don, 
whan  they  ben  met  yfere.  1412-20  Lvdg.  Chron.  Troy  ir. 
5762,  I  holde  hym  eke  vnable  lo  ben  acceptid,.Whan  \?X 
her  lonee  wadeth  on  ^e  lye.  (^  1440  Capcrave  St.  Kath. 
1624  What  wil  5e  fertheie  in  this  mater  wade?  ^1535 
FiSEiER  Wks,  (E.E.T.  S.)  441  To  reherse  his  reasons,  and 
so  waade  in  this  matter  with  them,  it  were  inough  for  an 
holle  da>e.  1538  Hai.k  Thre  Laives  1029  Lucifer  I  made 
So  hyghly  to  wade  To  God  he  wolde  be  ec|ii:Lll.  1549 
Latimer  ist  Serm.  bef  Edit;  VI  (Aib.)  22,  I  might  seme. . 
to  take  this  parte  of  scripture  because  I  woulde  wade  easii>e 
awaye  there  wyth,  and  dryue  my  matter  at  my  pleasi.re, 
1568  Grafton  Chron,  II.  877  Which  secret  Serpent  caused 
their  furie  to  wade  farther  then  reason  could  retract  or  re* 
slrayne.  1587  Golding  De  Mornay  xxv.  {1617)  424  Well 
may  mans  skill  wade  into  weekes  &  moneths  :  but  consider- 
ing the  vncertainty  of  worldly  matters,  it  can  neuer  wade 
into  yeeres.  1589  R.  Robinson  Golden  Mirr.  (Chelham 
Soc.)  60  Thy  grace  extend  to  guide  my  feete  Least  I  should 
wade  awry.  1605  Verstegan  Dec.  Intell.  \\.  {1628)  156 
Martin  Luther  wadeth  further,  and  will  haue  England  also 
10  be  a  part  of  Germany.  1616  Jas.  I  Sp.  Star-Chamb, 
20  June  D  2,  That  which  concernes  the  mysterie  of  the 
Kings  power,  is  not  lawful!  to  be  disputed,  for  that  is  to 
wade  into  the  weakenesse  of  Princes.  1642-7  H.  More  Soh^ 
of  Soul  \\.  iii.  IV.  xxxiv,  If  this  Oui-woild  continually  hath 
wade  Through  a  long  long-spun-time.  i6jt3  R.  Sanders 
Physiogn.  279,  1  have  sufficiently  waded  in  this  various 
Doctrine,  i^i  Ray  Creation  i.  (1704)  64,  I  will  not  wade 
further  into  this  Conlroversie.  1709  J.  Logan  in  Pennsylv. 
Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  X.  381  Thus  far  1  have  waded  thro' some 
parts  of  his  conduct  in  relation  to  the  Proprietor. 

fb.  To  'go*,  be  (in  a  certain  condition),  'go 
about  *  (in  certain  attire).   Obs, 

1593  NoRDEN  spec.  Brit.t  Essex  (Camden)  Introd.  p.  xii. 
Husbandmen.,  who  wade  in  the  weedes  of  gentlemen.    1576 
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WADE 

Fleming  Pan^pl.  Epist.  335  In  the  want  of  which  two 
ihingcs  >'ou  doe  not  wade,  as  wise  men  hould  opinion.  15^ 
Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  x.  53  My  hart  gan  tbrob  And  wade  in 
doubt  what  best  were  to  bedonne. 

tc.   7i  wadt  out  of\  to  escape  from.   Obs. 
C1386  Cmauckk  Merck,  T.  440  But  lat  us  waden  out  of 
this  malere.     15*5  BrnNERS  Froiss.  II.  cxxviii  [cxxivj.  363    \ 
Tberby  shall  you  wade  out  of  all  sclaundre.     1560  Daus  tr.    ; 
SUidanes  Contm,  91  Not  with  standing  it  waded  out  of  all 
.  these  daungers  at  the  length  \X^  et  tauten  tJchis  omnibus 
mtaih  euiersisse  tandeni\. 

t  d.  To  continue  discussion  with  a  person.  Obs. 
iS«7  Wot-SKV  in  St.  Papers  If  en.  I'llly  I.  203  And  thus, 
wading  further  with  the  said  Ambassadour,  he  shewed  unto 
me,  that  fete.)-  1539  Cromwell  in  Meniman  Li/e  ^• 
Lftt.  (1902)  II.  176  Further  wading  with  hym,  he  h.ith 
shewed  unto  me  that  (etc. J.     1540  Hen.  VII I  in  St.  Papers 

VIII.  36a  That  you  shall  likewise  wade  with  the  sayde  Am-  | 
ba^dour  of  Portugall,  to  fynde  out  the  vety  auctours  of  1 
his  saynges.  154*  Masose  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  P'lII,  XI. 
tog  This  I  tell  you.. to  thintent  that  before  yow  shall  to  | 
farrc  wade  w>-th  him  in  your  instruction'*,  you  may  [etc. J.  j 
i<68  Sir  F.  Ksollvs  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Set.  i.  II.  245  | 
'Ihus  farr  I  waded  with  h>T  Grace  to  make  hyr  cawse  dis-  , 
putable,  but  whan  I  sawe  hyr  tears,  I  forbayre  to  prosequte 
myn  objection. 

3.  To  walk  through  water  or  any  liquid  or  soft    I 
substance  which  impedes  motion.    Formerly  often,    ; 
to  pass  over  a  river,  etc.,  on   foot    (now   rare). 
Phrase,  to  wcuie  {up)  to  (the  knees,  armpits,  etc.)- 

fc893'  see  Overwade  v."]  fiaao  Bestiary  357  Oc  on 
swimmeJS  bi-forn,  and  alle  3c  oSre  toleien,  we&er  so  he 
swimmeS  er  he  wadeS.  c  1305  Land  Cokaygne  179  Seuen 
yeaiis  in  swineis  dritte  He  mot  wade.. up  to  lie  chynne. 
cxyrj  Song  on  Exec.  Sir  S.  Frascr  100  in  Wright  Pol. 
Songs  (Camden)  217  He  wod  into  the  water  his  fcren  him 
bysyde  to  adrenche.  136J  Lasgl.  P.  Pi.  A.  vi.  58  Wadejj 
in  l>at  water,  wasscheS  ow  wel  Jjere.     1375  Bahdour  Bruce 

IX.  356  Til!  at  the  last  he  fand  a  place,  ihat  men  mycht  to 
ihair  scbuldcris  vaid.  Ibifi.  388  He  weill  our  woude,  Bot 
till  his  throt  the  vattir  stude.  c  1386  Chaucer  Sotiipn.  T. 
376  He  \sc.  Cirus)  made  that  the  ryuer  was  so  smai  That 
wommen  myghte  wade  it  oucr  at.  1390  Go\\'is.9.Con/.  I.  234 
This  Geant..tok  this  ladiup  alofte..  And  in  the  flode  began 
to  wade,  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  7262  Men  myght  with-Inne 
a  wyle  wade  A-mong  the  liors  vp  to  tlie  hamme.  1470-85 
Malorv /^r/Ziwr  IV.  xxvi.  156  He  drofe  hym  in  to  a  water 
but  the  gyant  was  soo  hyghe  that  he  myghte  not  wade  after 
hym.  1513  DouGi^s  /Eneis  x.  xiii.  23  'I  he  hydduus  Oryon 
Quhen  he  on  fute  woyd  throu  .he  mekle  see.  1530  Palsgk. 
770/1  The  ryver  is  nat  so  depe  as  you  take  it,  for  a  man 
may  wade  it  over,  a  1533  Bernebs //ko«  cliv.  587  Huon 
and  the  duches  waded  to  the  londe.  i6a4  Capt.  J.  Smith 
Virginia  vi.  230  They  were  forced  to  wade  a  great  way  vp 
to  the  knees  in  water.     i66a  R,  Venahles  Exficr.  Angler 

X.  99  In  small  Brooks  you  nmy  angle  upwards,  or  else  in 
great  Rivers  you  must  wade.  1684  W.  Hedges  Diary 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  159  The  Waters  were  risen  so  high  that  men 
waded  to  their  middle  in  most  of  the  Streets,  1717  [Dor- 
KtHGTOs]  P/iilipQuarli  (1816)7  Finding  it.  .but  breast  high, 
we . .  waded  to  the  other  side,  a  1728  Ramsay  'Jo  W,  Stnrrat 
y>  Aft  have  I  wid  thro'  glens  with  choiking  feet,  When 
neither  plaid  nor  kelt  could  fend  the  weet.  i8ax  Scott 
Ke/iilw.  \x.  Through  a  deep  and  muddy  lane,  he  at  length 
waded  on  to  the  place  18^3  Borrow  Bible  in  Spain  xxxi, 
A  rill  of  water,  through  which  we  were  compelled  to  wade 
as  high  as  the  knee.  i86oTYNDALL6'/dk:. !.  xxvi.  215  The  men 
wading  through  the  snow  appeared  as  if  climbing  up  a  wall. 
1884  Macin.  Mag.  Feb.  307  Pilgrimsj  wading  knee  deep  in 
the  liver  mud,  walk  lound  the  holy  city  in  sun-wise  ciicuit. 
1894  J.  Pavn  Gleams  of  Memory  99  The  gentlemen  waded 
and  cairied  the  ladies  on  their  shoulders. 

indirect  passii'c  1388  Wyclip  Ezek.  xlvii.  5  The  depe 
watris  of  the  stronde  hadden  wexe  greet,  that  mai  not  be 
waad  ouer  [1382  be  ouer  wad].  1544  Betham  Precepts  ll^ar 
I.  cxciii.  I  V,  What- is  to  be  done  when  waters  can  i:ot  be 
waded  ouer.  167a  J.  Lacy  tr.  Tacqueii's  Milit.  Archil,  21 
It  cannot  be  less  than  six  feet,  otherwise  a  wet  Ditch  might 
be  waded  over. 

^  transf.  (in  nonce-uses). 

13..  Gaw.  4-  Gr,  Knt.  787  J>e  walle 'wod  in  Ve  water 
wondeilydepe  1744  M.  Bishop ij^  4  Adv.  vs5  The  Edgar 
..  was  blown  up .  .after  wading  thiough  tliose  ba?aidousStfas 
that  we  had  just  aitived  from. 

b,  in  figurative  context,  esp.  to  wade  through 
hloody  slaughter^  etc, 

c  1400  Roin.  Pose  5022  To  wynne  the  loy  that  is  etei  ne,  Fro 
which  go  bakward  youlhe  hir  made,  In  vanite  to  dioune 
and  wade.  1463  Ashuy  Poems  ii.  46  For  I  cannat  swym,  I 
stand  on  the  brynk  Wadyng  no  foilher,  but  as  ciist  lesus 
Sendith  me  konnyng.  1591  Hahington  Orl.  Fur.  ApoL 
Poetrie  f  vi  b.  As  one  writes  very  pietily,  that  children  do 
wade  in  Virgill,  and  yet  strong  men  do  swim  in  it.  X597 
Hooker  Eccl.Pol.  v.  Ixvii.  §  4  They  had.. a  sea  of  comfoit 
and  ioy  to  wade  in.  1605  Siiaks.  Macb.  in.  iv.  137,  I  am  in 
blood  Stept  in  so  farre,  that  should  I  wade  no  moie,  Return- 
ing  were  as  tedious  as  go  ore.  1641  j.  Jackson  True  Evang. 
T.  I.  21, 1  will  carry  you  along  to  wade  through  that  AiheU 
</a///a,.  .when  the  Do^ge-slar..of  Persecution  so  laged. 
1748  Richardson  Clnnssa  (181 1)  I.  3  To  encourage  a  man 
who  is  to  wade  into  her  favour  (this  was  his  expression) 
through  the  blood  of  her  brother.  1750  Gray  Eli;y  67  To 
wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne.  1886  C.  £.  Pascoe 
Lo'id.  To-day  xvi.  (ed-  3^  i^  When  France,  .went  back  for 
a  time  to  the  old  form  of  legitimate  monarchy  which  she  had 
waded  through  seas  of  blood  to  destroy. 

C  Jig.  (Now  chiefly,  to  go  through  a  tedious 
task,  a  long  or  uninteresting  book.) 

Z398TKbVisA  Barth.  De  P.  R,  i.  (1495)  8  It  is  peryllouse. . 
to  wade  depe  in  ihyse  materes  of  dyuynyte.  c  1530  Fuitm 
Dis^ut.  Purgat.  Wks.  (1573)  59/1  Me  thinketh  also  that  he 
wadetb  to  deepe  to  descendc  to  purgatorye  by  thys  text. 
s6oi  Holland  Pliny  xxv.  xi.  II.  2152  Since  we  are  waded  so 
far  into  the  deepe  secrets  of  Physicke.  c  1624  Rowley  etc. 
lyitch  Edmonton  i.  iL(i6^8)  12  On  every  side  I  am  distracted : 
Am  waded  deeper  into  mischief,  then  vertue  can  avoid.  But 
on  I  must.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  IVaters  I.  Pref.,  The  griping 
critic .. wades  through  massive  volumes  in  search  of  faults. 


1806-7  J.  Beresford  Miseries  Hnvi.  Life  xvii.  P  1  Six-pence 
a  day  for  the  pleasure  of  wading  through  i6coluiniis  of  dull 
lies.  1809  Brougham  Contrib.  Ediu.  Per.  (18561  II.  300 
From  the  large  mass  of  matter  through  which  we  have  been 
obliged  to  wade,.. we  have  selected  the  publications  men- 
tioned in  the  title.  1893  Stevenson  Catriona  ii,  I  warn  you 
that  you're  wading  deep.  1  wouldn't  put  myself  in  your 
place.  1907  Verncy  Mem,  1. 375  Wading  through  the  endless 
tangle  of  their  accounts. 

fd.  To  persevere  WHflfer difficulties.  1  nonce-use. 
i7r4  in  yrnl.  Friends'  Hist.  Soc.  (1918)  29  We  found  the 
Exercise  of  the  day  heavy  enough  to  wade  under. 

4.  transf.  Of  the  sun  or  moon  :  To  move  (appar- 
ently) through  clouds  or  mist;  to  be  clouded. 
Chiefly  Sc,  and  north. 

A 1400-50  IVars  Alex.  4141  Pe  son  wadis..&  |)e  wedire 
gloumes.  1646  Trai'p  Comm.  John  xviii.  23,  121  We  must, 
when  aspersed,  labour  as  the  eclipsed  Moon,  by  keeping  our 
motion,  to  wade  out  of  the  shadow.  1677  W.  Hubbard 
Narrative  18  .^fter  the  Moon  had  waded  through  the  dark 
shadow  of  the  Earth,  .the  two  Companies  marched  on.  1725 
Ramsay  Gentle  Shepk.  i.  i,  The  sun  was  wading  thro'  the 
mi^t.  1816  Scott  BL  Dwarf  xii^  The  moon.. was,  in  the 
phrase  of  that  country,  wading  or  struggling  with  clouds. 
1844  H.  Stephens  />'^'.  Farm  I.  293  When  the  sun  is  more  or 
less  obscured,.,  and  when  he  is  said  to  be  wading  in  the  cloud, 
lain  may  come.  1846  Mrs.  A,  Marsh  Father  Darcy  II.  xiv. 
247  '1  tie  pale  light  of  a  crescent  moon  wading  among  the 
black  and  lowering  clouds. 

5.  trans.  To walkthrough(water,etc.).  fAlso/^. 
a\yaQCnysorM.%Q^\  Sco  lift  hir  skirt,  .And  barfote  wode 

SCO  l^at  burn.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xw,  760  The  mekill  nios 
.  .That  wes  so  hydwis  for  till  waid.  c  1480  Henryson  Pnd- 
do.k  <$•  Mouse  38  Thocht  the  brym  be  perrillous  to  waid. 
1513  Douglas  yEneis  111.  x.  31  Nor  the  deip  see  Ionium, 
for  all  his  hycht,  Ne  mycht  he  waid  equallie  ws  to  aresl. 
01548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VII,  18  b,  I'he  Englishmen  in 
the  forefront  waded  the  dyche.  1563  Foxe  A.  cj-  M.^  849  b, 
Whiche  was  he  sayde,  a  matter  that  he  hadde  diligently 
waded  auncient  authors  bothe  greeke  and  latine  for.  1579 
Fenton  Guicciard.  x.  (1599)  4:^7  Three  ihonsand  footmen. . 
afterwardes  waded  the  foord  of  Myncia.  1822  Bvron  Juan 
VII.  xiii,  The  Danube  could  not  well  be  waded.  1869  Tozeu 
Hight.  Turkey  I.  291  Our  guide.. made  a  detour  into  the 
mountains  to  avoid  wading  the  stream.  i888Goodi-:  Amer. 
Pishes  20  For  wading  the  bars  he  uses  a  much  longer  rod. 

transf.  0x891  MonRis  Poems  by  the  IVay  122  When  we 
wade  the  tangled  wood. 

6.  To  cause  (a  horse)  to  walk  through  water. 
1838  Mrs.  Bray  Tradit.  Devon,  I.  262  Hence  we  again 

waded  our  horses. 

"Wade,  rare  spelling  of  Vade  v. 

c  153a  Du  Wes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Paisgr.  946  To  wade, 
Jlaistrir. 

Wade,  obs.  var.  Wad  sb,^j  Wed,  Woad. 

"Wadeable :  see  Wadable. 

Wader  (w^-daj).    [f.  Wade  v.  +  -erI.] 

1.  One  who  wades. 

1673  [R-  LeighJ  'Transp.  Reh.  120  So  great  a  wader  in 
di'-coveries.. might  be. . employ 'd  in  groping  for  the  head  of 
Nile.  1855  Tennyson  B'ooh  117  James  ^lade  toward  us, 
like  a  wader  in  the  surf,  lieyond  the  brook,  waist-deep  in 
meadow-sweet.  1905  J.  B.  Firth  Highw.  Derbysh.  xxv.  572 
Muddy  channels.,  in  which  a  wader  would  sink  to  his  waist. 
b,  said  of  a  bird;  esp.  as  the  distinctive  apiiel- 
lation  of  those  long-legged  birds  (as  the  heron, 
plover,  snipe,  etc.,  constituting  the  former  order 
Grailae  or  Grallatores)^  which  wade  in  shallow 
water. 

J771  Edwards  E.  Indian  Bird  in  /'////.  Trans.  LXI.  55, 
I  judged  it  to  be  no  wader  in  the  water.  1803  Bincley 
Aniiit.  Bio^,  (1813)  I.  32  Waders  {.Crallx).  These  have  a 
roundish  bill,  a  fleshy  tongue;  and  the  legs  of  most  of  the 
species  are  long.  The  principal  genera  are  the  Herons, 
Plovers,  Snipes,  and  Sandpipers.  1851  Richahdson  Ceol. 
(1855)312,6111  Order. — Giallaiores(or  Wader^).  i860  Emfk- 
SON  Cond.  Life,  Fate  Wks.  (Hohn)  II.  325  Ducks  lake  to  the 
water,  eagles  to  the  sky,  waders  to  the  sea  margin.  1905 
spectator  13  May  707/1  Another  wader,  lather  .smaller  than 
the  ledshanlc, .  .which  the  pre>ent  writer  has  not  been  able  to 
identify. 

aitrib.  1849  H.  Miller  Footpr.  Creat.x'i,  (1S74)  201  Biids 
of  the  wader  family. 

2.  p/.  Waterproof  boots  reaching  above  tlie  knee, 
Urcd  by  anglers  for  wading. 

1841  J.  T.  J.  Hewlett  Peter  Priggins  I.  i  30  Mud-boots, 
waders,  and  snow-boots.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Caial.  58 
Fishing  Waders,  very  light,  tequiiing  no  separate  Brogues. 
1904  Gallichan  Fishing  in  Spain  210  bhort  mackintosh 
cuats  to  teach  the  waders  will  be  requited. 

Wadge  (weeds),  dial.  [Cf.  Wad  $b,^  2  b.] 
*A  large  loose  bundle*  i£fig-  Dial.  Dict.jS.\. 
Wedge), 

iB6oAlt  Vear  Eowid  si  J  n]y  ^^/2  The  unhappy  childien 
[Blue-coat  boys],  .are  compelled.,  to  turn  their  hkiits  up  and 
gird  them  in  a  gieat  hot  wadge  about  their  loins.  1862 
C.  A.  Collins  Cruise  upon  Wheels  xxiv.  {1863)  413  That 
monstrous  wadge  of  a  dressing-gown. 

Wadge,  obs.  f.  Wage.J(^.  andz/. ;  dial.  f.  Wedge. 

Wadger,  obs.  var.  Wager. 

II  Wadi,  wady  (wa-di).  Pl.  wadies,  wadis, 
wadys.  [Arab,  l?^'^  tuadf,']  In  certain  Arabic- 
speaking  countries,  a  ravine  or  valley  which  in  the 
rainy  season  becomes  a  watercourse ;  the  stream  or 
torrent  running  through  such  a  ravine. 

1839  KiNNEAR  Cairo,  Petra  ^  Damascus  iii.  {1841)  93  Our 
route . .  continued  among  narrow  rocky  wadies  of  a  less  deso- 
late appearance.  1843  Whittier  Patucket  Falls  Pr.  Wks. 
1889  I.  360  It  resembled,  .some  Arabian  wady, exhausted  by 
ayear'sdrought.  1850  W.  Irving  Mahomet  x.  (r8'i3)  3  Some 
of  the  former  occupied  the  fertile  wadies,  or  valleys,  scat- 
tered here  and  there  among  the  mountains.    1856  Stanley 
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Siftat  ^  Pal.  \.  II,  70  A  stair  of  rock  brought  lis  into  a  tvady 
(Sidri),  enclosed  between  red  granite  mountains...!  cannot 
too  o'ten  repeat,  that  these  ivadys  are  exactly  like  rivers, 
except  in  having  no  water,  igit  S.  R.  Driver  (transl.  of 
Jndg.  V.  21)  in  Expositor  Feb.  121  The  wady  Kishon  swept 
them  away,  The  on-coming  wady. 

Wading  (w^i'diij),  vbl.  sb,  [-ing^.]  Theaclion 
of  the  verb  Wade. 

c  1375  Barbour  Bruce  vii.  56  Bot  sum  men  sais,  this  eschap- 
ing  Apon  ane  other  maner  fell  Thau  throu  thevading.  i6ai 
R.  Hawkins  Voy.  S.  Sea  Hi.  124  Wherof  more  then  the  one 
halfedyed  with  famine,  and  continual  wading  through  Rivers 
and  waters.  1813  ILeigh  Hunt]  in  Examiner  19  Apr.  242/2 
So  many  creepirigs  in  dust  and  wadings  through  mire.  1870 
KiNGSLEY  in  Good  Words  I  June  380/2  We  were  glad  to  cool 
ourselves  [in  fancy]  by  inlking  over,  .wadings  in  icy  streams 
beneath  tlie  black  pine-woods. 

b,  attrib,  as  in  wading-place  ;  also  in  names  ot 
waterproof  articles  of  attire  for  wading,  as  wading- 
hoots^  -brogues^    coatSj  etc, 

1598  Florio,  i'adctti,  narrow  wading  places  or  foards. 
j^^  Fisheries  Exhib,  Catal.  58  Wading  Stockings.  Wading 
Trousers.  Wading  Brogues.  Wading  Coats. ^  Wading 
Boots.  1888  W.  K.  N  ORRIS  Chris  vi,  Prawning  is  not  bad 
fun  for  tliose  who  have  taken  the  precaution  to  put  on 
wad  ing. boots. 

Weuiing  (w^i-ding), //'/.  a,  [-ing  2.]  That 
wades.   IVadittg  bird  ^  Wader  i  b. 

1597  Gerarue  Herbal  11.  cclxxxv.  677   It  may  be  called 
Sedum  aguatile,  or   water    Sengreene.-in   English   water 
Housleeke,  Knights  Pondwoort,  and  of  some,  .wading  Pond- 
weed.     1867  LvKLL  Princ.  Ceol.  (1875)  II.  ill.  xli  425  Of  all 
.    families  even  of  wading  birds  the  woodcocks  are  perhaps 
I    the  most  migratory.    18^1  Iiardwicke'sSci.'Coss'p%'S.\\X. 
i    67  A  new  fossil  wading  bird  has  been  found  in  the  cretaceous 
1    rocks  of  Sweden,  and  named  Scauiomis  Ludgrenu 

I     Wadle,  obs.  form  of  Waddle. 

I     Wadle,  Wadling,  obs.  ff.  Wattle,  Wattling. 
D^admal  (w^'dmal).     Forms:  a,  4,  6,  7  wad- 

;    moU,  5,  6  -male,  5,  6,  8  -mole,  (5  warde-),  5, 

i  7  waddemole,  (6  watmol,  7  wadmol,  -nail),  6, 
7  wadmell,  9  -mel,  7,  9  -mall,  9  -maal,  -mail, 
7,  9  dial,  -meal,  8  -miel,  9  -mil,  5,  8,  9  wadmaL 
h.  .t;,  6  wedmole,  6  -mell  (-moll),  (7  -meill, 
-nel).  7.  6,  7  woodmal(e,  7,  9  dial,  'woadmell 
(7 -mal,  woddenell,  8  woodmeil),  9 (//a/,  wood- 
mail.  5.  8  corruptly  •wadmus.  Also  VaLWAL, 
-MEL.  [a.  ON.  vabiiial  (Norw.  vadmaal^  with 
many  dial,  variants ;  MSw.  vapmal,  -maal,  Sw. 
vadmaly  Da.  vadmel)  believed  to  represent  an 
earlier  *7;rtdW/,  f.  vd6  cloth  (=  OE.  w/^(/Weed 
sb.^)  +  nidi  measure.] 
1.  A  kind  of  woollen  cloth. 

a.  In  England,  a  coarse  woollen  material  used 
principally  for  covering  horse-collars,  and  other 
rough  purposes;  also  (esp.  in  the  s.-w.)  for  jx-tti- 
coats,  mittens,  etc.    Obs.  exc.  in  wadmiltilt  (see  2). 

In  thei6-i7thc.  mentioned  as  manufactured  iji  Wales  and 
at  Witney  (Oxon). 

139a  Earl  Derbfs  Expcd.  (Camden)  158  Pro  iiij"  viij 
\ergis  wadmoll  ad  ij  d.  ob.  pro  saccis.  1404  Durham  Ace. 
Rolls  (Suitees)  395  Item  j  pannus  de  wadmale  pro  tebus 
cariandis.  14*3  in  Rolls  Parlt.  IV.  241  Ilein,  111  peces  de 
Wadmole  louge,  contenantz  xx  alnas  di.,  pris.  vs.  1435  i'^ 
Kennett/'ar.^w/zV.  (1695)574  In  v.  virgaiis  de  Waddemole 
emptis  pro  coleiis  equini'i..ii  sol.  i  den.  1436  Libel  Etig. 
Policy  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  160  [Impoits  from  Spain] 
Iren,  woUe,  wadmole,  gotefel,  kydefel  also.  1485  in  Com' 
potns  Rolls  Obedient.  St.  S^vitliun's,  Winch.  (1892)  383  Et 
in  solulis  pro  le  Wedmole  ad  coopeiiendum  coleresequoium 
xvjiV.  150a  Priz'.  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  York  (1830)  81  For 
dyeng  of  cclxxij  yerdes  of  wardemole  blewe  and  murrey 
for  the  Quenes  barge.  1525  Ukrners  Froiss.  1 1,  ccxv.  274  b, 
Many  had  no  armure,  but  their  cootes  of  wadmoll  [Fr.  de 
gros  bureaulx].  c  1580  Direction  for  divers  iradis  of  mar- 
chamidize  in  Eng.  Hist.  AVr.  (1914)  XXIX.  516  Item,  for 
all  the  partes  of  Galicia. .  flaninge  and  wedmoles  of  Wales. 
1598  Stow  Surv.  (1603)  286  A  market  house  for  the  sale  of 
Woolen  bayes,  Watmols  Flanels  and  such  like.  1627  Capt. 
j.  Smith  .S"**  Gram.  vi.  27  Which  is  what  yon  call  a  Tilt, 
couered  with  wadmall  in  your  Wheriies,  i66»  Ir.  Act  14 
^  15  Chas.  II,  c.  8  Bk.  Rates^  Mittins  of  Wadmol  the 
do7en  pair,  000900.  1677  Plot  Oxfordsh.  279  Of  their 
woi>t  [tail  wool]  they  make  Wednel  [at  Witneyj  tor  Collar* 
makeis.  1695  Kennett  Par.  Antiq.,  Gloss.,  Waddemole, 
now  called  Woadmel,  and  in  Oxfoidbbire  Woddenell,  a 
couise  sort  of  sluflF  us'd  for  the  covering  of  the  collars  of 
cart-horses.  1710  D.  Hilman  Tusser  Rcdiv.  Sept.  (1744)  "9 
Sedge  Collars  [for  plough-hoises]  are  by  much  the  lightest 
and  coolest,  indeed  not  so  comely  as  those  of  Wadmus,  but 
will  serve  a  good  Team  well  enough.  1721  C.  Y^itio  Btit, 
Merck,  I.  291  Wadmole  alias  Wadding,  830  Yards.  1750 
HLANCKLEy  Kav,  Expositor  189  Woodmeil,  a  hairy  co.irse 
Stuff  made  of  Island  Wool,  and  supplied  to  the  Carpenters 
of  Ships.. for  lining  of  Ports,  &c,  a  1825  Forbv  Voc.  E, 
Anglta,  Wadmal,  a  very  coaise  and  thick  kind  of  woollen 
manufacture. 

b.  In  Scotland,  a  woollen  fabric  woven  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland.     Now  only  Hist. 

Down  to  the  17th  c.  the  taxes  of  Orkney  and  Shetland 
were  paid  in  wadmal  and  other  commodities. 

I57ain  Reg.  Mag. Sig. Scot.  1 575,642/2  (Zetland',  1 2  den. uro 
quaiibet  ulna  sive  cuttella  24  cuttellarum  panni  lanei,  vulgo 
wadmell.  1577  in  D.  Balfour  Oppress.  Orkney  \  Zetland 
(1 8^9)  18  Thair  clayth,  callit  Wadmell,  quhilk  is  anedewitie 
thai  pay  to  the  Kingis  Majestie..zeirlie.  1654  Blaeus 
Atlas,  Scotia  148  Pannus  quidam  ipsis  (Hethlandicis)  est 
cra>sa  ex  lana  confectus,  patrio  idiomate  to  Wadmeal  dic- 
tum. 1774  E.  GiFFORU  in  G.  Lq-vs  Orkney,  etc.  (1879)  143 
Payment  to  the  Crown  was  called  Scatt,  which  was  paid  in 
butter,  oil,  and  a  sort  of  very  coarse  cloth  called  Wadmiel. 
xBai  ScoTT  Pirate  v,  Her  upper  garment,  .was  of  a  coarse 
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dark*coIoured  stuff,  called  wadmaal,  then  much  used  m  the 
Zetland  islands,  as  also  in  Iceland  and  Norway.  1884 
Sheriff  Rampini  in  Good  It-'on/s  Nov.  746/1  All  the  women 
..in  scarlet  petticoats  of  Shetland  *  wadmal'. 

C.  A  woollen  fabric  worn  by  country  people  in 
Scandinavia  and  Iceland.  Sometimes  in  mod.  Sw. 
or  Da.  form :  see  Vadmal,  -mel. 

c  168a  J.  Collins  Sa/i  ^  FisJury  84  The  general  Employ- 
ment of  the  People  [in  Iceland]  is  either  Fishery  or  the 
making  of  Wadmoll,  which  is  a  course  sort  of  woollen  Cloth, 
made  of  their  Sheepes  Wool.  J796  Morse  A  titer.  Geog.  11. 
10  (Iceland)  They  likewise  manufacture  a  coarse  kind  of 
cloth,  which  they  call  wadmal.  1845  [C.  H.  J.  Anderson] 
Siv€iiisk  Br.  114  The  scarlet  kerchiefs,  mingling  with  the 
bluish-grey  of  the  wad-meal  or  striped  tartan,  xZ^  Field 
I  Dec.  838/1  No  day  is  too  long.. for  poor  old  Niels  in  his 
one  i^armeiit  of  coarse  wadmal. 

2.  attrib.  or  quasi-a(^'.  chiefly  in  sense  *  made  of 
wadmal';  wadmiltilt  (see  quot  1898  and  cf. 
quot.  1627  in  i  a). 

1541  Will  y.  Norman  (Som.),  My  dau.  Margerie  one  wed- 
mole  petycote.  154^  Extracts  Aberd.  ^<f.  (1844)  1. 206  Ane 
schip  of  fyr.  .with  hir  hale  salis  of  wadmale  claith.  1598  in 
/\eg.  Ma^.  Sig.Scot.  367/1  Malcolmc.to  have  the  wedmell 
deit  thairof  hecaus  he  wantit  the  samin  at  his  entrie. 
A 1700  in  Alice  M.  Earle  Costume  Colon,  y/w^j  {1894)  253 
Wadmoll  mittens.. a  woadmell  petticoat.  i8ai  Scott  Pi- 
rate X,  Her  dark  wadmaal  cloak.  i8a8  Spearman  Brit. 
Gunner  (ed.  2)  23  Wadmihilts.  1898  ViscT.  Dillon  xnAr- 
chaeot.  yrni.  (Inst.)  Ser.  11.  V.  296  noic.  In  artillery  inven- 
tories of  to-day  will  be  found  wadmihilts,  a  kind  of  tarpaulin 
covering  for  stores, 

Waona,  So.  i>xon\ij\c\3Xion  oi  2oouid  no  «  would 
not :  see  Will  v. 

Wadrop,  obs.  form  of  Wardkobe. 

Wadset  (w^'dset),  sb,  Sc.  Now  obsolescepii . 
Forms  :  5-7  wedset(t,  6-8  wod8et(t,  7  waddset, 
8  wadsett,  6-  wadset,     [f.  Wadset  v.'\ 

1.  Sc,  Law.  *Tlie  conveyance  of  land  in  pledge 
for,  or  in  satisfaction  of,  a  debt  or  obligation,  witli 
a  reserved  power  to  the  debtor  to  recover  his  lands, 
on  payment  or  performance'  (Bell).  Phr.  (Jo have ^ 
He)  in  wadset.     Cf.  Mortgage  sb. 

There  are  two  kinds  oi  ivadsett  proper  siod  improper  {•!X:t. 
quot.  1768'. 

E^49  Sc.  Alts  yas.  //(i3i4)  II.  33/2  Quha  sa  has  lane  or 
takis  landes  in  wedscti.  15SO  Extracts  Burgh  Kec.  Edin. 
{1869)  I.  196  That  the  audit  over  buthisof  thair  Tolbuith 
on  the  north  syde  be  laid  in  wodsett  vpoun  the  soume  of  ix*^ 
and  iij'*  frankis  vnder  ane  reuersion.  1527-8  Ibid.  233  T^e 
commoun  buithis  quhilk  he  hes  in  wedsett  of  the  gutd  toun. 
t$3fi  Abstr.  Protocols  To7vh  Clerks  Glasgow  {\Z<^-j)W.^ 
"nie  lowing  and  rademyng  of  his  place  that  lyts  in  wedset 
to  Jhon  Gybson  of  the  xl  pwnd  of  monye.  1609  Skene 
Reg.  Maj.  Table  104  b.  The  saidis  protits,  and  frutes.  .sail 
be  payed  zeirly  to  him,  quha  hes  the  wadset.  1644  Sc.  Acts 
Chas.  /(iSig!  VI.  143/2  The  Lands,  Anual.rents,  Wodsets, 
and  others  holden  by  them  of  the  saids  forfeited  persons. 
1708  y  Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  11.  nr.  vi.  521  The 
Scottish  Wadsets  and  Reversions  answer  to  the  English 
Mortgages  and  Defeasances,  a  i^  Erskine /«j/.  J.a-.v 
Scot.  It.  viti.  f  26  A  proper  wadset  is  truly  of  the  nature  of 
a  redeemable  right  of  property,  and  not  barely  of  pledge  ; 
by  which  it  is  covenanted,  that  the  use  of  the  lands  possessed 
by  the  wadsetter  shall,  during  tlie  not  redemption,  go  for 
the  use  or  interest  of  the  money  lent  by  him  to  the  reverser. 
, .  .\n  improper  wadset  is  nothing  more  than  a//]f  ««f,  or  right 
of  security;  in  which  th^:  wadsetter  is  accountable  to  the 
reverser  for  the  neat  yearly  sums  which  he  hath,  or  might 
have,  received  out  of  the  wadset-lands.  1814  Scott  H^av, 
xlii.  There  wa't  little  time  to  get  the  wadset  made  out.  1873 
Burton  Hist.  Scot.  Ivii.  V,  193  The  poor  man  asked  leave  to 
raise  money  by  *  wadset '  or  mortgage  of  his  estates. 

2.  A  thing  pledged. 

1796  Burns  '  H7ta  'jjHI  buymytrogginV  Here's  a  little 
wadset,  liuittle's  scrap  o*  truth,  Pawn'd  in  a  gin-shop 
Quenchin?  holy  drouth,  a  1800  in  Cromek  Rem.  Nithsdaie 
Song(\%\Q)i^  Our  guidwife  coft  a  snip  white  coat,. .But 
it's  a  wadset  i*  the  town. 

3.  attrib.  and  ConU>. 

1630  in  Inchaffray  Reg.  (Bannatyne  Club)  106  Christiane 
Murray,  .wodsett  haver  of  the  landis  underwritten.  1665 
Catdzueli  Papers  {'SXoXil.  Club)  I.  62  Free  of  any  such  wad- 
sett  ryt.  a  itsS  J.  Scottiswoodk  Hope's  Mi>wr  Practicks 
(1734)  241  This,  for  many  Years,  was  the  common  and  ordi- 
nary Rea-son  of  Reduction  of  Wad  set-rights,  a  1768  Ek- 
SKiNE  inst.  Law  Scot.  11.  viii.  %  19  This  instrument,  .sub- 
jects the  wadsetter  to  account  for  the  rent  of  the  wadset- 
lands,  from  the  time  the  order  was  used.  Ibid.  §  28  .\  back- 
tack  of  them  [the  lands]  to  the  reverser..  is  made  lo  con- 
tinue during  the  not  redemption  of  the  wadset,  for  payment 
ot  the  interest  of  the  wadset-sum. 

Wa'dset,  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  ppl.  wadset, 
-setted.  Chiefly  .Sc,  ?  Obs.  Forms :  4,  =;  wod- 
(de)8ette,  4-7  wedset(t,  6,  7  wod8et(t,  6-8 
wadset.  [Sc,  form  (with  wad  Sc,  var,  of  \Vei>  sb.) 
of  ME.  weJsett  f.  Wed  sb,  +  Set  v.  ;  prob.  devt- 
loped  from  an  C>E.  phrase  *tJ  wedJe  settan  *  to  set 
to  pledge  *,  to  pawn,  mortgage.  (The  recorde<i  OK 
phrases  are  t6  wedde  lecgan^  sellan ;  cf.  'Mi  lond  ich 
wuUe  sctte  to  wedde  *,  Layamon  25172.  OE,  and 
ME.  had  aUo  xucd  sellan j  lo  setle  wed  ^  to  deposit 
a  pledge.)]  trans.  To  put  (land,  clothes,  etc.)  in 
pledge  ;  to  pawn,  mortgage. 

£1330  R.  Bkusni:  Citron.  tVace  (Rolls)  11796  Al  my  lond 
schaly  wed-selte  ffor  gold  &  selucr.  a  1400  Burgh  Laius 
Ixxix.  (.Vc.  Stat.  I),  Of  lande  J»at  is  wedset  wythin  burgh. 
c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxii.  346  A  place  here  heside,  lorde, 
wolde  I  wedde-sette.  1506  Reg.  Privy  Seat  Scot.  I.  176 
A  Lcttre  of  Licence.. to  analy  or  wedset  to  quhatsumever 
person  or  persons  he  pies  ony  xii  merkis  worth  of  land. 
150S  Kennedy  Fljrtiug  w.  Dunbar  443  Thou  drank  thy 


thrift,  said  and  wedsett  thy  clais.  1573  SattK  Poems 
Reform,  xxxii.  54  All  our  gay  garmentis..  We  thame  wed- 
set, our  bodyis  to  sustene.  1646  Z.  Bovd  in  Zion's  Flowers 
(1855)  App.  31/1  The  said  Laird  wodset  sold  and  disponed 
to  us,  .tiie  lands.  1678  [see  Wadsetter  2].  1775  L.  Shaw 
Hist.  Moray  33  These,  and  some  other  possessions,  are  now 
wadsetted  by  William  Gordon.  1859  Bk.  Thanes  of  Cawdor 
(Spalding  Club)  420  There  follows. .a  list  of  the  wadsets, 
from  which  we  learn  that  Budgate  was  wadset  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Dallas  for  10,000  marks. 

fig.  X645  Rutherford  Tryal  ^  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  366 
lilood,  and  the  blood  of  God  shed,  cannot  wadset  ancient 
loue. 

Hence  f  'Wa.'dsetting  vbl.  sb. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  520/1  Wedsettynge,  impi^oracio. 
1509  Keg.  Priv.  Seal  Scot.  L  295/2  The  quhilk  alienatioun 
or  wedsetting  the  [King]  willis..sal  be  na  hurt. .to  the 
biaris.  1654  Lamont  Diary  (Maitl.  Club)  7a  No  money 
lent,  or  bargaine  in  sailltng  or  wedsetting  of  land.,  was  to 
be  allowed. 

Wadsetter  (wg'dsetaj).  Sc,  Also7wodsetter. 
[f,  \V.M>SET  V.  and  sb.  +  -er  1.] 

1.  One  who  puts  his  land  to  wadset;  a  mortgagor. 
rare. 

1615  in  Ld.  Durie  Reports  (1690)  4^  He  had  Comprised 
the  Reversion  of  the  same  Lands,  which  he  had  in  Wodset 
of  before,  from  the  Wodsetter.  1864  Ld.  Deas  in  Scots 
Revised  Rep.  Ser.  iii.  (1902)  IIL  330  The  right  of  property 
in  the  lands  remained  with  the  wadsetter,  subject  to  the 
burden  of  the  wadset ;  and  when  the  wadset  was  .subse- 
quently discharged,  that  burden  was  efTectually  wiped  off. 

2.  One  who  holds  by  a  wadset,  a  mortgagee. 
1678  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  Critn.  Laws  Scot,  i.  xxiv.  §  iv. 

(1699)  122  The  Wadsetter  runs  all  hazard  of  the  Lands 
Wadset  to  him.  1758  in  Naime  Peerage  E^'id.  (1874)  67 
James  and  George  Neasmyths  wadsetters  of  a  part  of  Ard- 
blae.  i75«  R.  Bell  Syst.  Forms  of  Deeds  Scot.  II.  23  The 
purpose  of  this  act  was  to  preserve  the  right  of  the  reversei', 
who,  by  these  absolute  rights  had  been  exposed  to  the  acts 
of  the  wadsetter.  18x4  Scott  It^av.  xx,  The  elders  of  his 
own  tribe,  wadsetters  and  tacksmen,  as  they  were  called, 
who  occupied  portions  of  his  estate  as  mortgagersor  lessees. 
1889  Lockhart  C/i.  Scot,  ijth  Cent.  104  note,  His  father. . 
being  a  wadsetter  at  Drumgask. 

Wadt,  Wadth :  see  Wad  sb.^y  Wath. 

"Wady :  see  Wadi. 

Wadyr,  obs.  form  of  Water. 

"Wae,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  Woe. 

t  Wsedle, -y*^-^  pbs.rarr-^.  In.^weelde.  [OE. 
wa^dl  str.  feni.,  wxdle  wk.  fern.,  related  to  next. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  tvxlde  of  the  Layamon  MS.  is 
a  scribal  error  or  a  genuine  metathetic  form.] 

Poverty. 

r888/ELFREDi>\W//.xxvi.  §2  Sio  mennisce  wxdl  Se  nxfrc 
^cfylled  ne  bid  wilnaS  arlce  d^ej  hwses  hwu^u  l>ysses  woruld* 
welan.  c  xao^  Lav.  1002  For  al  ('at  god  of  pisse  loride  we 
scule  leden  mid  us  &  heo  bi-lxuen  wrecches  &  waelde  heom 
seal  fulien. 

t  Wsedle,  a.  and  ^^.2  Obs,  AlsoweaJJle.  [OE. 
w^dlay  Mercian  w/J/a.]  a.  adj\  Poor,  needy,  b. 
sb.  pt.  The  poor, 

c  xoeo  Ags,  Gosp.  Mark  x.  46  Timeus  sunu  bartimeus  sset 
blind  wi3  pone  wej  waedla.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps,  (Surtees)  cviii. 
17,  &  oehtende  wes  nion  dearfan  &  wedlan.  cisoo  Ormis 
5638  All  wrecche  &  wardle  &  usell  maim,  c  xsoj  Lay.  427 
Wapmen  &  wifmen,  \:a.  weole^en  &  |^a  weadlen,  alle  be 
heuin  sumunde.  /bid.  5872  For  her  scuUen  \>e  wa:dlen  alle 
i-wurSen  riche. 

Wael,  obs.  form  of  Wale  sb.'^ 

WfiBl :  see  Wal  (slaughter),  Weal. 

Waeld,  WflBlden:  see  Weald,  Wield  z;. 

tW»-ling,  vbt,  sb,  Obs.  rare~\  [?f.  OX. 
v^/Uj  vkia  to  defraud,  trick  (mod.Norw.  vela  lo 
tempt,  flatter,  woo)  +-lNa  ^.]  In  Comb,  wmling' 
xoord}^\.^  words  of  temptation  or  courtship. 

c  xsoo  Ormin  3IQ2  Full  wel  birr^  ure  ma^^dcnn  ben  Forr- 
shamedd,  )iff  maun  brinnge^  Biforenn  hire  unn^swfuU 
word  &  walinng  word  Jjurrh  scaldess. 

Wear,  obs.  form  of  Ware  a. 

Waest,  obs.  form  of  Waste. 

WaeSUCk^S  (w?s»k,  -s»ks),  int.  Sc.  [f.  wcu^ 
Sc.  form  of  Woe  ;  the  ending  app.  represents  sake{s : 
see  S.\KE  sbJ\  Expressing  commiseration  :  Woe  is 
me !  Alas ! 

a  1774  FfcRGUSSOS  Braid  Claith  13  Waesucks  for  him  wha 
has  nac  feck  o't.  1786  Burns  Holy  Fair  .xxv,  Waesucks ! 
for  iiim  that  gets  nae  lass,  Or  lasses  that  hae  naethiiig. 
x8o6  IJ.  Hlack]  E'alls  of  Clyde  133  \'e  trust,  waesucks!  in 
works.  1867  j.  K.  HuNTKR  Retrosp.  ArtisCs  Life  xxviii. 
(1912)  291  Waesucks  for  the  back  places  about  London. 

Waet,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wot  v. 

Waf,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Weave  v. 

Wafe,  obs.  f.  Waif,  Wave  ;  var.  Waive  v.2  Obs, 

Wafer  (Wd"i*f^j%  sb.  Forms:  4-6  wafre,  4-5 
waflfre,  5-7waflFer,  8  .SV.wafiFor,  weffer,  •;  wafier, 
waflr,  wayflre,  wafyre,  6wafyrre,  5-6  wafur,  5-7 
waifftir,  (5  -er),  6  whafer,  7  wapher,  5-  wafer. 
[ME.  wafre,  a.  AK.  wa/re,  ONE.  watifre  ( -  Cen- 
tral E,  gau/rCy  go/re,  whence  Gofek),  adopted, 
with  change  of  /  into  r,  from  MLG.  wdfel  (mod. 
LG.  wijfety  wafel)  -  early  mod.Du.  waefel,  now 
7f«/t'/(WFris,tt'a^/),  whence  Waffle;  the  mod.G. 
waffelt  Sw,  v&Jfa^  Da,  vaffel  are  from  LG. 

As  the  F.  gaufre^  wafer,  waffle,  has  also  the  sense  of 
honeycomb,  it  is  inferred  that  the  'i'eut.  word  had  originally 
this  meaning,  and  is  cogn.  w.  OHG.  -ivabo,  MHG.,  mod.G. 
7vabe,  honeycomb;  but  neither  Du.  nor  LG.  seems  lo  have 
preserved  this  sense.] 


1.  A  very  light  thin  crisp  cake,  baked  between 
wafer-irons ;  formerly  often  eaten  with  wine,  now 
chiefly  with  ices ;  in  later  use  sometimes  rolled, 
sometimes  serving  as  the  under  part  of  a  macaroon. 
Cf.  Wafron. 

'I'he  simile  *  thin  as  a  wafer ',  originally  belonging  to  this 
sense,  is  now  commonly  associated  with  ^ense  3, 

[1x95  lYill  jV.  Lo/zgespee  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev,  (1900)  July 
524Tria  pariaferreaad  wafra*;,  neulas,et  galettasfaciendas.] 

1377  Langu  p.  pi.  B.  xiii.  264  lA  waferer  says:]  Alle 
Loncloun  I  leue  liketh  wel  my  wafres.  c  1386  Chal'cer 
Miller's  T.  193  He  sente  hire.,  wafres  pipyng  hoot  out  of 
the  gteede.  1442  in  Bekynton's  Corr.  (Rolls)  IL  233  Ro. 
Savage,  et  Robertus  serviens  domini  RegentJs,  portaverunt 
waifTeis  et  poma.  c  1460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  in  Babces 
Bk,  (1868)  123  For  Jiese  may  niarre  many  a  man  changynge 
his  astate,  but  jiff  he  haue  afiur,  hard  chcse,  wafurs,  with 
wyne  ypocrate.  c  xgoo  For  to  serz'e  a  Lord  ibid.  368  Theniie 
aftur  wafers  and  frute  .upended,  all  maner  thingeshalbe  take 
uppe  and  avoyded,  1530  Tindale  Exod.  xvt.  31  The  taste 
of  it  [sc.  manna]  was  lyke  vnto  wafers  made  with  honye 
[so  x6iil.  1546  Wriothesley  Chron,  (1875)  \.  165  My  lord 
major  did  electe  and  chose  that  daie  when  he  was  at  waffers 
and  ipocras  Mr.  Richard  Jervis.  1571  HuLOET(ed.  Higins\ 
Wafre,  suche  as  they  geue  to  younge  children,  ctustnlum. 
tS77  Grakgk  Golden  Ap/ifod.etc.  Pjb,Yea,  yea,she  treades 
so  nice,  she  would  not  wafers  breake.  1608  Bonham  in 
Top$elCs  Serpents  312  Ihe  people  of  India.. doe  make  of 
these  Wormes  diuers  iuncats,  as  we  doe  Tarts,  March- 
panes, Wafers,  and  Cheesecakes.  1619  Drayton  Idea  viii, 
Thy  Lips,  with  age,  as  any  Waijer  thinne.  a  1625  Fletcher 
Chances  11.  i,  A  womaiis  oathes  are  wafers,  breake  with 
making.  1671  Grew  Auat.  Plants  \.  i.  (1682)2  The  inner 
Coat  [of  the  bean],  .so  far  shrinking  up,  as  to  seem  only  ilie 
roughness  of  the  outer,  somewhat  resembling  Wafers  under 
Maquaroons.  1769  Mrs.  ^kvykijq  Engl.  Housekpr.{\-]i^) 
■2TJ  To  make  Wafers.  Take  two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  two  of 
sugar,  the  same  of  flour,  and  one  ^pooTJfld  of  orange  flow*  r 
water,  beat  them  well  together  for  half  an  hour,  then  make 
your  wafer  tongs  hot,.. bake  them  on  a  stove  fire,  as  they 
are  baked  roll  them  round  a  stick  like  a  spiggot,  as  soon  as 
they  are  cold,  they  will  be  very  crisp.  1825  T.  Hook  Say- 
ings Ser.  M.  Passion  -y  Princ.  \\.  \  W.  251  The  Major  having 
finished  the  bottle  of  claret, . .  together  with  a  large  plate  of 
wafers.  1834  Esthi-:r  Copley  Housekpr.'s  Guide,  Wafers. 
— Sweeten  dried  flour  with  loaf  sugar;.. make  it  into  a  stiff 
batter  with  cream.  There  are  irons  for  the  purpose  of 
baking  them.. .They  are  used  for  the  bottom  of  mac  car  00ns 
and  some  other  cakes._  1883  R.  Haldane  IVorkshop  Rec. 
Ser.  n.  155/2  (Confectionery)  Wafers,— Take  4  o/.  sugar, 
4  oz.  butter,  8  oz.  flour  [etc.).  Ibid.  156/1  Close  the  tongs 
immediately;  put  them  on  the  fire,  turning  them  occasion- 
ally until  the  wafer  is  done. 

2.  The  thin  disk  of  unleavened  bread  used  at  the 
Eucharist  in  the  Western  Church  before  the 
Reformation,  and  subsequently  in  the  ritual  of 
Roman  Catholics,  Lutlierans,  and  some  Anglicans. 
Cf.  Obley. 

"559  Q-  Edz.  Injunct.  D  3  b,  The  vsuall  bread  and  wafer, 
heretofore  named  singing  Cakes,  which  seiued  for  the  vseof 
the  piiuate  Masse.  1570  Gilby  in  Part  of  a  Register  {\^(j-^ 
16  '1  he  adoration  of  the  Sacrament,  in  the  Countrey  where 
they  knocke  and  kneele  to  a  Wafer,  is  a  popishe  pollicie. 
1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  ^  F.  04  'J  he  widow.. bestows 
Holway,  a  kind  of  Sacramental  \Vafer,  1719  Swii-t  Abstr. 
Hist.  Eng.,  Stephen  Wks.  1768  IV.  297  The  English,  upon 
a  certain  engine,  raised  the  mast  of  a  ship,  en  the  top  whereof, 
in  a  silver  box,  they  put  the  consecrated  wafer.  1853  Robebt- 
SOM  Serm.  Ser,  tii.  xt.\,  249  'J'o  tremble  before  a  conseciated 
wafer  is  spurious  reverence.  1856  Mks.  Browning  Aiir. 
Leigh  I.  85  As  they  went  To  eat  the  bisliop's  wafer  at  the 
church.  x86>  Sat.  Re~'.  8  Feb.  159  Many  of  these  unbe* 
lievers.. obtained  and  outraged  consecrated  wafers. 

3.  A  small  disk  of  flour  mixed  witli  gum  and 
non-poisonous  colouring  matter,  or  of  gelatine  or 
the  like  similarly  coloured,  which  when  moistened 
is  used  for  sealing  letters,  attaching  papers,  or 
receiving  the  impression  of  a  seal. 

[1635  :  see  wafer.seal  in  6.]  171a  Audison  Sped.  No.  305 
p6  Pen  and  Ink,  Wax  and  Wafers,  with  the  like  Necessaries 
for  Politicians.  >74j>  Johnson  Ltt.  to  M iss Porter  \-z  July, 
You  frighted  nie  witli  your  black  wafer,  for  I  was  afraid 
your  letter  had  brought  me  ill  news.  1797  W.  Johnston 
ir.  Beckniann's  Hist.  Invent.  L  226  Mr.  Speiss  [Ger.J  ha^ 
made  an  observation . .  that  the  oldest  seal  with  a  led  wafer, 
he  has  ever  yet  found,  is  on  a  letter  wiilten  by  D.  Krapf,  at 
Spires,  in  the  year  1624,  to  the  government  at  Bayreuth. 
1800  Mar.  Edceworth  Belinda  xv.  Lady  Delacour.. began 
..to  put  wafers  into  several  notes  which  she  had  been  wiii. 
ing.  1815  J.  S.MITH  Patwravia  Sci.  ^  Art  W.  739  In  every 
kind  of  tracing,  the  different  papeis  uhich  arc  employed 
upon  each  other,  should  be  fastened  together  by  wafers. 
1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  liii.  Poor  men  always  uj-e  mes- 
sengers instead  of  the  po^t.  Who  has  not  had  iheir  leittrs, 
with  the  wafers  wet,  and  the  announcement  that  a  person 
is  waiting  in  the  ball?  1883  S.  C.  Hall  Retrospect  I.  15 
To  put  a  wafer  on  a  letter  was  a  thing  seldom  done. 
b.  trans/.   Applied  to  a  round  spot. 

1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xxviii.  (1S56)  236  Deck  covered 
in  with  black  felt,  the  frozen  condensation  patching  it  with 
lar^e  white  wafers  of  snow.  18^7  (9«//«^XXlX.  543/1  The 
Dalmatian,  or 'coach  dog,'  white  with  black  wafers  stuck 
all  over  him. 

4.  Med.  A  thin  leaf  of  paste,  used  to  form  a 
cachet  for  the  administration  of  a  powder. 

1887  Buck's  l/atidbk.  Med.  Sci.  IV.  699/1  Wafers  are  of 
two  forms.  One  style  consists  of  two  watch-glass  shajjed 
bodies,  whose  edges,  upon  moistening,  will  cohere,  leaving 
a  central  space  for  enclosure  of  the  powder.  ..The  other  style 
consists  of  a  single  large,  thin,  circular  sheet  of  wafer-mate* 
rial.  Such  sheet  dipped  into  water,  becomes  flexible,  and 
..is  used  as  a  literal  wrap  for  the  dose  of  powder.  1913 
Mrs.  Stratton-Porter  Laddie  iv.  (1917)  74  She  looked 
exactly  as  .she  does  when  the  wafer  bursts  and  the  quinine 
gets  in  her  jnouth. 


WAFER. 

5.  GuftHtty.  A  kiiul  of  piimer. 

iM?  J.  T.  HtADLEV  Farragnt  -V  A'rtT'.  Cdmrnattders  7^ 
Not  a  gmi  went  otr... The  gunners  had  removed  the 'wafers 
by  which  they  were  discharged. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  (sense  i)  wafer-baker^ 
-maier,  rolUr\  wafer-like  atlj. ;  (sense  3)  wafer- 
seal'^  also  leaf er-sea/edf-iom  ad'}&,;  wafer- biscuit 
=  sense  1  ;  wafer-bread,  unleavened  bread  to  be 
nsecl  at  the  Eucharist  in  the  form  of  wafers; 
wafer-cachet  (see  sense  4) ;  f  wafer-god,  an 
opprobrious  term  for  the  consecrated  host;  wafer- 
iron,  an  apparatus  for  baking  wafers,  consisting 
of  two  iron  blades  between  which  the  paste  is  held 
(also  fair  tf  wafer-irons)  ;  f  wafer  pancake,  a 
kind  of  pancake  made  thin  like  a  wafer ;  +wafer- 
paper,  a  preparation  of  paste  in  thin  sheets,  used 
in  cookery  and  pharmacy  (see  4) ;  wafer  stamp, 
a  hand-stamp  for  impressing  a  device  on  wafers; 
wafar-tongs  =  wafer-iron  \  f  wafer- wall,  K(?«(*^- 
w.i.f  a  wall  flimsy  as  a  wafer ;  +  wafer- woman,  a 
woman  who  sold  wafers  (cf.  Waferkk,  Wafu- 
t:^TKE) ;  t  wafer-work,  a  kind  of  ornamental 
work  in  which  wafers  were  used  to  form  a  pat- 
tern.   Also  Wafer-cake. 

1580  HoLLYBAND  Trcos.  Fr.  Tongi  Oublieur^  a  *wafer 
baker,  xft^  Ihackeray  Van.  Fair  xliv,  The  hulking  fellow 
carrying  ihe  *\vafer-biscuit-s  1565  Abp.  Parker  To  Sir  W. 
Cecil  30  Apr.,  in  Corr.  (Parker  Soc.)  240  These  were  the 
ordere  which  they  must  observe  j  to  wear  the  cap  appointed 
by  Injunction,-. to  communicate  kneeling  in  *  wafer -bread. 
1637  Bk.  Comm.  Prayer  Ch.  Scot.,  Coiitmiin.  rubric,Thou§h 
it  be  lawTuIl  to  have  wafer  bread,  c  1890  M.  Creighton  in 
LifcffLett.  (i9o^)II.57Theuseofvi-aferbread  tsundesirable  | 
and  should  be  discontinued.  \^%  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.y.  j 
092  Chloralarnide.  .may  be  given  in  doses  of  20  to  50  grains  I 
in  'wafer  cachet.  i6oj  C.  Butler  Fern.  Man.  (1634)  17  | 
Certain  Thieves  having  stolen  the  Silver  Box  wherein  the  , 
•Wafer-Gods  use  to  lie.  a  1743^  w:\gr  E^ist.  to  ll'nl/'olejq 
\jo\  the  priest's  hand  the  wafergod  supplies.  1857  Pusev 
Real  Presence  iii.  (1869^  3^0  J'eople  have  profanely  spoken 
of 'wafer-gods  ',  They  might  as  well  have  spoken  of'  fire- 
gods  ',  of  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  flaming  fire  in  the 
bush.  1459  Pt^ton  Lett.  1. 490  Item,  ij.  payre  *wafer  irens. 
1551  H'iil  T.  Fletcher^  Glastonb.y  Oon  whafer  yron.  1725 
Bradley's  Family  Diet.  s.v.  ll'a/er^  'i'he  Wafer-iron  is  to 
i«  heated  and  nibb'd  on  both  sides. .with  fresh  IJutter. 
1379  Miss  Braddox  Vixen  III.  302  Coaxing  her  to  eat  a 
•waferlike  slice  of  bre.\d -and -butter.  1906  '  A.  Hopb  '  Sophy 
0/  Kravonia  i.  v.  56  Of  course  the  mention  of  the  waferlike 
mark  puts  her  identity  beyond  question,  i^xx  J.  Wakd 
Ronton  Era  Brit.  xii.  220  Wafer-like  bone  discs,. are  also 
of  common  occurrence.  X530  Palscr.  aSb/i  *Wafyrmaker, 
gaii/rier.  1694  Momcux  Rabelais  v.  Pantagr.  Ptognosf. 
V.  235  Clergy-  I'aylors,  Wafer-makers,  Rosary- makers.  1852 
Krande  Diet.  Sci.  etc.  Suppl.,  Wafers  are  coloured  with  va- 
rious materials... The  wafer  makers  are  very  unwilling  to 
show  the  process.  1769  Mrs.  Rafkald  Engl.  Ilonsekpr. 
(1778)  165  To  make  *Wafer  Pancakes.  17x8  Mrs.  Ealks 
Receipts  70  Then  lay  "em  in  Lumps  on  *\Vafer- Paper,  and 
set  'em  on  Pap-ers  in  an  Oven.  1773  G.  A.  .Stevens  Trip 
to  Portsmouth  ii.  17  'that  ever  any  school-fellow  of  mine 
should  play  truant  from  old  port,  and  good  roast  beef,  to  live 
upon  wney,  and  wafer-piper !  i860  R.  Fowler  Med.  Vocah. , 
IVajer-^a^r,  an  article  of  confectionery,  now  employed  for 
the  exhibition  of  nauseous  electuaries,  &c.  X889  R.  Wells 
Breads  Biscuit  Baker  4(1  Cover  the  tins  or  wires  witli  wafer 
paper,  and  layout  the  biscuits.  xZx^ Gastronomy {^xZ-zt)  149 
i'he  pastry. bakers,  cake-makers,  and  *wafer.rollers.  ^  1635 
l^atent  Office  No.  82,  Licencing., him  and  his  deputies  (or 
the  solenia.keing  of  the*wafer  sealesand  he  wilbe  bound  to 
sell  one  hundred  of  them  for  a  penny.  X7a8  Fuxding  Love 
in  sez'cral  Masques  in.  iil  33  'Tis  but  *  Wafer-sealed.  I'll 
open  it  and  read  it.  1844  Dickens  Mart.  Chtiz.  xxxix.  He 
took  up  the  *wafer-stamp,  and  licgan  stamping  capital  F  s  ajl 
over  his  legs.  1763  Ochtertyre  House  Bk.  (S.H.S.)  250,  i  pair 
*weffer  tongs.  1769  [see  i].  X883  R.  Haldane  iVorkshop 
Rec.  Sen  11.  156/1  Make  the  wafer-tongs  hot  over  the  hole 
of  a  stove  or  clear  fire.  x83a  Boston  Herald  29  May  4  '4 
The  error  arose  from  our  letter  b;ing  *wafer-torn  where 
the  figures  were  written.  i6ao  Quarles  Feast/or  IVornis 
Introd.  B  2  b,  Thy  •Wafer-walles  at  dread  lehouahs  blast 
Shall  quake.  1607  Beaumont  Womeui-Hater  n.  i,  *Twas 
no  set  m-eting  certainly;  for  there  was  no  *wafer- woman 
with  herthese  three  days  on  myknowledge.  16*3  Fletchi:h, 
etc  Maid  in  Mill  i.  iii,  Am  1  not  able . .  to  deliver  A  Letter 
handsomly  I  Is  that  such  a  hard  thing  ?  Why  every  wafer- 
woman  will  undertake  iL  1789  Charlotte  Smith  Ethelinde 
(1814)11.  165  Miss  Ludford  s  ingenious  productions  in  shell- 
work,  in  *  wafer- work,  in  filigree  and  coloured  paper.  1817 
Mar.  Edceworth  Harrington  vi,  She  sat  at  some  fashion- 
able kind  of  work— wafer  work,  I  think  it  was  called,  a  work 
which  has  been  long  since  consigned  to  the  mice. 

Wftfer  (w^'fa-),  V.  [f.  Wafek  sb^  trans.  To 
fasten  with  a  wafer.     Also  with  on.,  up. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  V.  243  Wafer'd  on,  as  an 
after-written  introduction  to  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 
1775  Mmr.  D'Akblav  Early  Diary  4  Mar.,  My  father., 
waKTcd  the  paragraph  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  sent  it  to 
his  lodgings.  i8u  Bp.  Ryder  in  Mrs.  Crane  Rec.  Life  W.  H. 
Havergal  (1882)  34,  I  enclose.  ,a  letter  which  you  may  read 
and  then  wafer  or  seal.  1835  Dickens  Sk,  Boz^  Private 
Tluatres,  Such  arc  the  written  placards  wafered  up  in  the 
gentlemen's  dressing-room.  1848  Thackeray  Roundabout 
Ride  Wks.  iS^S  VI.  588  Cards  of  lodgings  wafered  into  the 
rickety  bow-windows.  i86x  Sala  DutchPict.  xiii.202  (HeJ 
bad  wafered  the  page  of  the  book  containing  his  lesson 
against  the  doctor  s  desk.  1874  Spukgeom  Treas.  David 
xcL  9,  10,  IV.  235  My  curiosity  led  me  to  read  a  paper  which 
was  wafered  up  in  a  shoemaker's  window. 

t  Wafer-cake.  Obs. 

1,   =  Wafer  sb,  i. 

1C85  HiciNS  Junius*  NonuttcL  84/2  Crustulitm,..^  wrafer 
cake.  1593  George  a  Greene  (1599)  D  i,  Vou  shall  haue 
wafer  cakes  your  fill. 
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b.  fig.  as  a  type  of  fragility. 

IS99  Shaks.  HtH.  V,  11.  iii.  S3  Trust  none:  for  Oathes  are 
Strawes,  mens  faiths  are  Wafer-Cakes. 

2.  =  VVafkk  sb.  2.     Chiefly  in  hostile  use. 

c  1560  tr.  Latimer  in  Strype  Eccl.  Man.  (1721)  III.  11.  90 
The  Papisles..wolde  conteyne  the  natural  Body  which 
Christe  had  (Synne  excepted)  ageynst  all  Truthe,  into  a 
Wafer  Cake.  1584  in  Foley  Rec.  Eiie.  Prav.  S.  J.  (i88o>  VI. 
715  A  super-altar,  a  py.v,  a  box  of  wafer  cakes.  1594  Hooker 
'f.ccl.  Pol,  IV.  vi.  §  1  The  vse  of  wafer-cakes,  the  custome  of 
godfathers  &  godmothers  in  baptisme,  are  things  not  com- 
manded nor  forbidden  in  Ihe  scripture.  1630  R.  Johnson 
Kiiigii.  <■  Conimm.  476  Hee  must .  .conge  to  the  ground  with 
iiis  head,  as  Priests  doe  to  their  Wafer-cakes. 

Wafered  (wei-fwd),///.  a.  [f.  Wafer  v.  and 
^/'. +  -ed1.] 

1.  Sealed,  fastened,  or  attached  with  a  wafer  or 
wafers. 

iSi^ScOTT  "Jrnl.  17  Apr.,  Freefrom  wafered  letters,  ..notes 
of  hand  wanted,  and  all  the  worry  of  an  embarrassed  mail's 
life.  1859  Sala  Tw.  round  Clock  (r86i)  261  '  All  the  ladies  of 
the  ballet  at  ten.'.. So  may  run  the  wafered  announcements 
signed  in  the  fine  Roman  hand  of  the . .  stage-manager. 

2.  Of  bread  :  Made  into  wafers  (see  Wafer  sIk-). 
Also  {lunce-iise),  touched  by  the  sacramental  wafer. 

1837  Gen.  p.  Thompson  Exerc.UHi)  IV.  286  Our  iinces- 
tors,  who  saw  peril  in  wafers  and  in  wafered  lips.  1889  Pall 
Mall  Gaz.  20  Aug.  6/3  The.  .parishioners.  .coraplained_  of 
the  following  practices :— Using  water  with  wine,  using 
wafered  unleavened  bread  [etc.]. 

Wa'ferer,  sb.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  5  waferare, 
-ere,  4-7  wafrer,  -HrafErer.  [a.  AF.  wafrer,  f. 
wafre  Wafer  sb.  Cf.  AL.  ■waferniius.']  A  maker 
or  seller  of  wafers  or  thin  cakes. 

The  itinerant  wafer-sellers  of  both  sexes  had  the  repute  of 
l>eing  ready  to  act  as  intermediaries  in  amatory  intrigues. 
Cf.  WAFER-T(/(j/«a«,  Wafrestre.  Ill  royal  and  Other  great 
households  there  were  one  or  more  '  waferers  *,  who.se  duties 
probably  included  the  making  of  confectionery  in  general. 

1361  Langl.  p.  pi.  a.  VI.  120  '  I-wis,'  qua>  a  waferer, '  wust 
I  J>is  for  sotie,  Schulde  I  neuere  for)>ere  a  fote  for  no  freres 
prechinge'.  1393  Ibid.  C.  xvi.  199  Mynstralcie  can  ich  nat 
inuciie,  bote  make  men  murye,  As  a  waffrer  with  waffres. 
<:i38o  Wvcup/Kfc.  (1880)  12  Jif^iei  (the  religious)  ben  made 
wafreris,  5euynge  lordes,  ladies  and  riche  men  a  fewe  peris, 
appelis  or  nottis  to  haue  huge  jiflis  to  t>e  couent,  euyl  \>a 
coueiten  here  ne^eboris  goodis.  c  1386  Chaucer  Parii,^  T. 
T51  Syngeres  with  harpes,  Baudes,  wafereres.  al^fi^Liirer 
Niger  in  Houselu  Ord.(l^qo)  72  Offyce  of  Wafere[r]s,  hathe 
one  yoman  making  wafyrs.  c  1515  Cocke  LorcU's  B.  9 
Vermongers,  py-bakers,  and  waferers.  X514  Barclay  Cyt. 
^-  Uphmdyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  2  Fyrste  was  he  hosteler,  and 
than  a  wafrer.  1679-88  Moneys  Seer.  Seyi'.  CItas.  11  .J-  yas.  II 
(Camden)  107  To  William  Clopton,  in  lieu  of  all  fees  claimed 
by  him  as  waferer  to  his  said  Majestic  on  the  dajf  of  the 
coronation  30  o  o.  1861  Ovr  Engl.  Home  70  The  brilliancy 
of  a  mediaeval  feast  w.ts  chiefly  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
unferers,  or  confectioners. 

SofWa-frestre  \;estre,  -steu],  a  female  waferer. 

1377  IjtNGL.  p.  PI.  B.  V.  641 '  Wite  god,'  quod  a  wafrestre 
\A  text  wafererej,  'wist  I  t>i5  for  sothe,  Shulde  1  neuere 
ferthere  a  fote,  for  no  freres  prechynge.' 

Waferish  (wcl-farij),  a.  [f.  Wafer  sb.  +  -ISH.] 
Like  a  wafer,  very  thin. 

1866  HowELLs  Fenet.  Life  xx.  330  .\  thin  waferish  slice  of 
toasted  rusk. 

t  Wa-fern,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Wafer  si.  +  -en.]  Of 
bread:  Having  the  composition  of  w.ifers. 

1570  in  Gutch  Collect.  Cnr.  (i78r)  II.  4  For  iiij  doz.  of 
waferne  bread,  for  the  bottomes  of  the  marche  paynes. 

Wafery  (w^'-fgri),  sb.  Also  5  waaffery,  6 
wafrie,  waferye,  watBrey,  wafarie,  7  wayfary. 
[a.  AF.  wafrie,  f.  wafre  Wafer  sb.'] 

1.  A  room  or  building  in  which  wafers  or  thin 
cakes  are  made ;  the  department  of  the  royal 
household  occupied  with  the  making  of  wafers. 
Also  t  wafery-hoHse. 

1455  Househ.  Hen.  VI  in  Honsili.  Ord.  (1790)  *22  The 
waaffery — William  Overton,  Yoman,  [etc.].  1553  in  Archxo- 
/,y/ii  XII.  362  The  Waferye.  Adam  .-\lee,  yeoman.  (11558 
in  G^\.z\iCollect.  Cur.  (1781)  II.  1  Item,  fiore  for  the  pastre, 
and  wafery,  and  seller,  as  nedithe.  a  156*  G.  Cavendish 
tVolscy  (1893)  24  In  the  chaundrye,  iii  persons ;  in  ihe  wafery, 
ii.  1688  Holme  Armoury  111.  43/2  Officers  and  Servants  in 
the  Kings  Majesties  Houshold...The  Waffrey- House.  Yeo- 
man,..Groom,. .[etc.].  Ibid.  IV.  xii.  (Roxb.)  499/2  Then 
followed  the  Groomes  of.  .The  Wafery.  1816  Hor.  Smith 
Tor  Hill  (1838)  II.  271  Not  unless  you  come  to  him  from 
the  wafery,  the  pantry,  the  cellerage . .  or  the  larder.  1830 
Nicolas  in  Priv.  Pnrse  E.xp.  Eliz.  Vork  2-20/1  The  Wafery 
.  .still  is  one  of  the  offices  of  the  royal  house.hold. 

f  2.  Wafers  collectively,  light  pastry.   Obs. 

154X  Udall  Erasnt.  Apoph,  170b,  He..bidde  theim  to 
kepe  a  corner  of  their  stomakes  for  the  tartes,  wafrie,  and 
iounkettes,  that  wer  to  bee  serued .  .after  the  meate. 

Wa'fery,  a.  rare.  [f.  Wafer  sb.  -f  -v.]  Like  a 
wafer,  extremely  thin. 

1880  }.  P.  Struthers  I.ifefr  Lett.  v.  (1918)  97  A  very  thin 
wafery  idea.     1891  Century  Diet.  s.  v.,  A  wafery  thinness. 

Waff  (waf),  sb.  Sc.  and  north.  Also  7  vaiffe, 
waffe,  9  wauf(f.  ff.  Waff  v^  Cf.  Waft  sb., 
Weff,  Waif  sb."^.  Wave  sb.''^ 

1.  A  waving  movement ;  esp.  waving  of  the  liand 
or  something  held  in  the  hand  :  cf.  Waft  sb.  5,  6. 

1678  Rec.  Justiciary  Edin.  1,3  Sept.  in  H.  Arnot  Hist. 
F.dtn.  (1779)  194  note,  The  devil,  .baptised  you  upon  the 
face,  with  an  wafTof  his  band  like  a  dewing.  171a  W.  Rogers 
Voy.  (1718)  296  With  orders,  if  they  saw  3  sail  in  the  offing, 
to  make  3  waffs  with  their  colours.  1831  J.  Wilson  Noct. 
/4/«5r.  Wks.  1856  III.  177  Beggars,  .that  wadna  understand 
the  repulse . .  o'  a  waff  o'  the  haun  to  be  awa  wi*  theirsels. 


WAFF. 

1847  Haluwell,  Waff,  the  movement  of  a  large  flame  from 
side  to  side.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Waff,  a  wave  of  the  hand. 
The  kind  of  flag  or  sign.1l  used  at  sea  for  assistance  to  the 
ship  from  the  shore.  1886  'H.  Haliburion'  Horace  in 
Homespun  (1900)  93  Wi'  ae  waff  o'  my  wings  1  soar  A  mile 
abune  the  city's  roar.  i88;7  P.  M'Neill  Blawearie  89  These 
..youths.,  first  extinguishing  his  light.  'I'his  one  of  them 
did  by  a  smart '  waff'  of  his  bonnet. 

b.  To  put  out  or  set  forth  a  7vaff:  to  wave 
something  as  a  signal.  Cf.  W'AFT  sb.^,  6b,  W'aif 
sb.'i  2. 

1600  in  Earl  Cromarty  Ace.  Conspir.  Earls  Gmarf  tf  R. 
I.oganiiji^)  105  And  when  you  are  about  Haifa  Mile  from 
Shoar,  as  it  were  passing  by  the  House,  to  gar  set  forth  a 
Waff.  1685  J.  B(ARCLAy]  tr.  A.  Sirnc's  Sun:  Aberd.  215 
And  as  soon  as  ye  come  to  the  Road,  ye  can  allwayes  have 
a  Boat  for  putting  out  a  Vaiffe  at  all  occasions,  for  Piloting 
you  into  the  Harbour. 

2.  A  puff,  passing  gust,  sudden  blast  (of  wind  or 
air),  lit.  anAfig. 

1686  R.  Fllminc  FnlfUlitig Soipt.  11.  ii.  (1726)268  A  waffe 
as  it  were  of  the  glorious  God  doth  go  by  to  the  discerning  of 
others.  1727  P.  Walker  Life  R.  Cameron,  Biogr.  Presbyt. 
(1827)  294  [He]  got  a  Waff  of  that  murthering  Ea.st-wind  in 
the  1679.  x8l8  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxix.  This  increase  of 
profit  at  Saint  Leonard's  Crags  may  be  a  cauld  waff  of  wind 
Clawing  from  the  frozen  land  of  earthly  self.  iSaa  Galt  Sir 
A.  Wylie  II.  xvii.  162  We  maun  gie  something  to  the_ young 
woman  and  Ihe  bairns,  that  we  may  get  a  waff  o'  their  good 
will  likewise.  1836  Scott.  Mag.  July  208  It  was  not  the 
Highland  strength  turn'd  them  that  day.  But  the  waffo'  the 
broad.swords  that  blew  them  away.  1897  Nortkumbld. 
Gloss,  s.  v., '  The  waff  o'  the  train  '—the  rush  of  air  caused 
by  a  passing  train. 

b.  A  whiff  (of  perfume),  an  odour.    Cf.  Weff. 

1819  W.  Tf.nnast  Papistry  Storm' d  (1827)  2^  A  canny 

waff  o'  sweet  perfume  Was  blawn  in  breezes  throu'  the  room. 

1887  Service  Life  Dr.  Duguid  in.  ii.  245  The  waff  of  the 

wild  roses,  .cam  in  stoons  of  sweetness  alang  the  air. 

3.  A  slight  blow,  esp.  one  given  by  somclhing  in 
)iassing. 

a  1754  E.  Ekskine  Serni.  Abraham  rejoiring\iVs.  1791 
1 1.  536  A  very  little  waff  of  any  thing  will  do  it  \sc.  the  eye) 
hurt.  1808  }  AMIESON,  Waff,  3.  A  slight  stroke  from  any  soft 
body,  especially  in  pas.sing. 

b.  A  slight  attack  or  'touch'  (of  illness,  esp.  of 
cold). 

1808  Jamieson,  Waff  4.  A  sudden  affection,  producing  a 

'    bodily  ailment.    Thus ..  it  is  said  that  one  has  gotten  a  ivaff 

or  waif  of  cauld.     x8ai  Galt  Steam  Boat  vii,  1  found  myself 

in  a  very  disjasked  state . .  with  a  waff  of  cold  that  had  come 

upon  me. 

4.  A  passing  view,  a  glimpse. 

1818  Scott  I/rt.  Midi.  Ii,  I  sought  every  glen  and  cleuch 

..butteil  a  wauffof  his  coat.tailcouldlsee.    1819TF.NNANT 

j    Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  28  'that  the  Lauld-Losom'd  clerk 

i    n.ith  get  .\  waff  o' his  face  ere  aff  he  set.    1887  Service /.;/<: 

Ih:  Duguid  m.\.  242  It  is  but  seldom,— only  at  meal  times, 

and  aften  no'  then, — that  we  get  a  waff  of  him  ava. 

j      5.  An  apparition,  wraith.    =  Waft  iA.l  7. 

1777  Brand  Pop.  Antiq.  09  There  is  a  similar  Superstition 
among  the  Vulgar  in  Northumberland  :  'J  hey  call  it  seeing 
the  Waff  oflhePersoiiwho.'^eDeathitforetells.  jSisDnn^er- 
ous  Seer.  II.  163  Your  honour  forgets  I  fand  my  dear  maister 
inysel,  an'  saw  him  laid  in  the  cauld  grave.  It's  been  his 
waff.  1884  Besant />(J?-(?//y/'V^rj/c?-Aiii,  There  is  the  wauf, 
t  or  figure  of  the  person  about  to  die  seen  by  another  person. 
I     Waff  (waf),  a.  .Sc.    Also  waf,  wauf.    [vnr.  of 

Waif  a.] 
j      1.  Of  an   animal  :  Wandering,  stray.     Also  of  a 
I    person  :    '  Solitary '  ;    said  '  of  one  who  is  in  a 
strange  place  where  he  has  not  a  single  acquain- 
tance' (Jam.  1S08). 

i7«o  Ramsay  Patie  ^  Roger  1 27  She. .  then  bade  me  hound 
my  Dog  To  weer  up  tliree  waff  Ews  were  on  the  Bog.  1776 
Herds  Coll.  Sc.  Songs  II.  Gloss.,  IFo/^  wandering  by  itself. 

2.  Of  a  person,  condition  of  life  :  Of  no  account, 
worthless. 

1788  PicKEN  Poems  Scot.  Dial.  24S  Gloss.,  Waff,  little 
worth.  1808  Jamifson,  IVaff,  Waif,  Wayf,  adj.  ..3. 
Worthless.  ,  /  tvaff fellow,  one  whose  conduct  is  immoral : 
or  whose  character  is  so  bad,  that  those,  who  regard  their 
:  own,  will  not  associate  with  him.  x8is  Scott  Guy  AL  xxxix. 
Is  not  it  an  odd-like  thing  that  ilka  wauf  carle  in  the 
country  has  a  son  and  heir,  and  that  the  house  of  Elian- 
gowan  is  without  male  succession  ?  1837  Lockhart  Scott 
II.  viii.  306,  'I  dinnathink  there's  a  waufer  (shabbier)  thinp 
in  the  world  than  to  be  a  lassie,  to  sit  boring  at  a  clout  . 
a  1884  J.  Ru.sSEl.L  Revtin.  Varrorv  i.  (1894)  7  A  wauf  hand 
i    [i.e.  a  bad  preacher]. 

b.  Comb.:  waff-like  a.,  shabby-looking; 
having  a  suspicious  or  disreputable  appeai.nncc; 
feeljlc,  of  little  account. 

1808  Jamieson,  Waff-like,  one  l^rV]  who  has  a  very  shabby 
or  suspicious  appearance.  1813  Gait  R.  Gilhaize  Ixxix. 
Ill  iSo  Though  the  folk  afore  the  house  are  but  a  wee 
walT.like.  i88>  J.  Walker  Jaunt  to  Auld  Reekie  46  A 
coat  o'  rusty  black  The  wauflike  wretch  has  on  his  back. 
1893  Stevenson  Catriona  xxiii,  I  came  upon  a  lane  of 
lighted  houses,  the  doors  and  windows  thronged  with  wauf- 
like painted  women. 

Waff  (waf),  i/.l  Chiefly  north.  Also  ,s-7  waffe, 
9  .Sc.  whaff.  [var.  of  Waive  i^.^  or  of  W'ave  r;., 
with  onomatopoeic  modification.     Cf.  Waft  v.  j 

1 1.  trans.  To  put  away  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand.  Obs. 

I  1440  York  Myst.  xxxi.  248  ii  Dux. . .  Voure  fauchone  hym 
flaies. . . Rex.   Nowe  lely  I  leue  (>e.   And  therfoie  schall  y 
waffe  it  away. 
r  2.  intr.  To  blow  (as  the  wind).   Obs. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xiL  54  pir  wise  wordis  ware  noght  wroght 
11}  waste,  To  waffe  and  wende  away  als  wyndc. 


WAFF. 

3.  tyans.  Of  the  wind  ;  To  cause  (something)  to 
move  to  and  fro. 

1513  Douglas  ASiieis  i.  vi.  26  (1553)  16  b,  Venus. .Wilh 
wind  waffing  [v,r,  wavinyj  hir  haris  lowsit  of  trace.  Ihid. 
VI.  viii.  1 13  Quhidder  waffit  vilsum  by  storm  of  the  se,  Or 
at  command  of  goddis,  come  tfiow,  quod  he  ? 

b.  inlr.  To  wave  to  and  fro  ;  to  flutter  in  the 
wind  ;  also  Irons,  of  a  bird,  to  move  (the  wings) 
in  flight. 

1834  J.  Wii  SON  Nxt.  Amir.  Wks.  1856  IV.  97  Rover  be- 
gins snokin  and  twinin  himsel  in  a  serpentine  style, ..wi" 
his  fanlike  tail  whaffin.  1856  J.  Baliaxtine  Poems  59  The 
rags  waffin'  round  her  wad  wauken  ruth  In  a  mair  stieve- 
breasted  chield  than  me.  1861  R.  Qlinn  Heather  Ltntie 
(1863)  72  Aff  they  set  on  tiptae  flicht,  Waffin"  their  wee  bit 
wings  wi'  micht. 

4.  intr.  To  produce  a  current  of  air  by  waving 
something  to  and  fro.  Also  trans.,  to  direct  a 
current  of  air  against,  to  fan. 

1688  H0L.ME  Armoury  m.  91/1  [Among  goldsmiths  and 
jewellers]  Waffing  is  clearing  the  Stones  from  Dust  with  a 
Pencill.  <ii»78  H.  Aixslie  ftV^.  Lami  of  Burns  (iS.ij) 
190  Waffing  her  wan  face  wi'  a  claith.  1886  J.  Barrowman 
Sc.  Milling  Terms  69  To  Waff,  or  Wa/t,  to  fan  out.  Fire- 
damp was  formerly  expelled  from  the  working  rooms  by 
TiMiffing; 

tWaff,  f.2  Oh.     [Alteration  of  W.ui  z'.I] 

L  trans.  To  convey  by  sea.  Ois.   —  Waft  t'.i  2. 

l<oa  Warner  AU.  Eng.  in.  xviii.  84  He  w.affes  an  .Armie 
out  of  France,  and  Voada  pursues.  Ibid.  Epit.  374  He  im- 
barked  for  Normandie  to  waffe  them  into  England.  1655 
Te>ry  Voy.  E.  India  v.  137  Those  huge  Vessels  [Junks]  are 
..made  exceeding  big,  on  purpose  to  waff  passengers  for- 
ward and  backward. 

2.  intr.  To  sail.     Also  trans.  To  sail  (the  seas). 

1611  .Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  i.  5  3.  183  Volusenus  re- 
turned, hauing  waffed  vpon  the  coasts  of  Britaine  so  far,  as 
with  safety  he  might.  Ibiii.  vii.  xxxviii.  }  6.  364  His  nauie 
waffing  alorlgthose  seas.  Ibid.  vil.  xlii.  Q  6.  370  His  Nauie 
roi.ill . .  he  diuided  into  three  parts,  appointing  euery  of  them 
to  a  seuerall  quarter  to  waflfc  the  .Seas. 

Waff  (waf),  f.3  Now  dial.  In  7,  8  waugh. 
[Echoic.]  intr.  Of  a  dog,  esp.  of  a  puppy :  To  yelp. 

l6ia  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  u.  Irel.  1S8  Women  too 
throughout  the  same  County  barked  like  big  dogges ;  but 
the  children  and  little  ones  waughed  as  small  whelpes,  1787 
Ohose  Provine.  Gioss..  U^aiigiiiiig,  barking.  Probably  from 
the  sound.  N.  1886  S.  IK  Liiu.  Gloss.,  II  aff,  or  -waffle,  to 
liark,  yelp.  A  dog  ran  waffing  ont.  i8m  Northum!>ld. 
Gloss,  s.  v.)  .A  dog  'woughs',  but  a  puppy  waffs. 

+  Waffer.  Mining.  Sc.  O/'s.  In  6  vaffer.  App. 
an  engineering  work  of  some  kind  ;  ?  a  fan  (cf. 
Wapp  ii.l  4). 

igqi  in  R.  W.  Cochran-Patrick  Early  Kec.  Afining-  Scot. 
(1878)  80  It  is  noch  possible  to  men  to  myn  cast  sinkes  vaffers 
bigmyls  quha  never  saw  ony  siclyk. 

Waffet,  obs.  form  of  Waft  v. 

Waffle  (wa-fi).  &-.  Also  inrauae.    [f.  Wapp  a. 

+  -IE.]'  A  worthless  person,  a  vagabond. 

1808  jAMmsoN,  IKaffie,  a  vagabond.  1818  Blackw.  Mag, 
Feb.  524/2  Gypsies  have  actually  among  themselves  outcas'ts 
and  vagabonds,  .by  them  termed  Tt'<7^£f.  1896  '  Ian  Mac- 
larkn  •  Kate  Cartugiexxu  353  .\*  the  waufies  in  the  country- 
side come  here. 

Wafflnger,  var.  Wavenger. 

Waffle  (wg-f'l),  sb}  C/.S.  [a.  Du.  ztia/e/:  see 
Wafer  si.]  A  kind  of  batter-cake,  baked  in  a 
waffle-'ron,  and  eaten  hot  with  butter  or  molasses. 

1817  M.  BiRKBECK  Notes  youm.  Amer.  (1818)64  Waffles 
fa  soft  hot  cake  of  German  extraction,  covered  with  butter). 
1870  D.  Macrae  .4mer.  at  Home  I.  291  The  Americans  are 
all  fond  of  molasses  ;  using  them  regularly  at  breakfast  and 
supper  to  their  buckwheat  cakes  and  watflcs.  18^3  T.  N. 
Pack  In  Ole  Virginia-izi  He  ordered  waffles  and  hoe-cakes 
for  breakfast. 

b.  Comb.,  as  waffle  party ;  waffle-iron,  an  iron 
utensil  for  baking  wafHes  over  a  fire. 

1808  in  Scribner's  Mag.  (1887)  II.  183/1  They  are  going 
to  have  a  fine  waffle  party  on  Tuesday.  i88a  Harper's  Maf. 
Apr.  666/1  She  tells  liiin  of '  little  waffle  parties  '  formed  by 
her  intimates.  1888  E.  Egcleston  Graysons  xxxi.  334  She 
took  down  the  long-handled  waffle-irons,  i^^  Academy  n 
Feb.  183/1  Toasting-forks  and  waffle-irons  had  long  handles, 
to  make  endurable  the  blazing  heat  of  the  great  logs. 

Waffle,  sb.t-    [f  the  verb.] 

1.  dial.  '  The  bark  of  a  small  dog '  {£ng:  Dial. 
Diet.). 

2.  Printers'  slang.  '  Twaddle,  gossip,  or  "  jaw  " ' 
(Jacob!  Printers'  Vocab.  1888). 

Wa-ffle,  V.  Now  dial.  Also  whaffle.  [Freq.  of 
Waff  t'.'i]  intr.  To  yelp.  Hence  ■Wa.mi.ngppl.  a. 

1698  Christ  Exalted  §  xcv.  77  His  branding  all  that  dis- 
sent from  the  Writings  of  Mr.  Wdliams  to  be  Whaffling 
Whelps,  that  can  bark  and  not  bite.  i8ai  Clare  Kilt. 
Minstr.  II.  23  Waffling  curs  and  shepherd-dogs  pursue. 

tWaffore.   Obs.-^    ?  A  drone. 

UTfi  Libel  I'.iii;.  Policy  m  Pol.  />«//«  (Rolls)  II.  174  They 
.  .souketh  the  thryfte  awey  outeof  oure  honde,  .As  the  waflbre 
\ti.r.  waspe]  soukethe  honye  fro  the  bee.  | 

Wafrestre  :  see  under  Wafekeb.  \ 

Wafrie  ;  see  Wafeby.  j 

t  Wa-fron.    Obs.    Also  5  wafrun,  6  waffron,   ■ 
5-6  wafi'ouii   {Sc.  vafrown).     [a.  AF.  "wafron, 
angm.  ofwafre  Wafer  sb.'l   =  Wafer  sb.  i. 

_  J  C  1390  Form  o/Ciiry  (1780)  8  Take  obleys  other  wafrouns 
in  stede  of  loseyns,  and  cowche  in  dyshes.  c  1410  Liber 
CiWtfrww  (1862)  22  Take  obles  and  wafrons.  c  I4n  Pict.  Koc. 
in  Wr..Wulcker  789/1  Hec  nebula,  Hec  ga/ra,  a  wafrun. 
14B6  Engl.  Misc.  (Surtees)  57  And  y'  schall  it  snaw  by  craft 
to  be  made  of  waffrons  in  mnner  of  snaw.     \^  Ace,  Ld.    \ 


High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  323  Item,  ..giffin  to  a  man  that  brocht 
wafrounis  to  the  King,  ix  s.  157*  J.  Jones  Bathes  Biickstonc 
9  b,  And  into  diuers  formes  these  graines  may  be  reduced,. . 
some  betwene  yron.*:,  as  wafrons. 

attrib.  isia  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  358  Item,  to 
Disartw-afrone  sellar,  xiiij  s.  1538-9 /dzV.  VII.  140  Item, 
deliverit  to  Murdo  Strivehng,  patesser,  to  by  foure  vafrown 
irnis  to  the  quenis  grace,  vj  li. 

Mence  t  Wa'froner  —  Wafereb. 

I4S7-*.  '^Icm.  Fountains  (Surtees)  III.  59  Ro'o  Waf. 
roner,  vj  d. 

Waft  (waft),  jA.1  Also  ^  (senses  i,  5-6),  6-7,  9 
Sc.,dial.  and  JVaut.  weft,  ( 7  wefte,  waift) ,  9  wheft, 
whift.  [Probably  two  or  more  formations  :  in  part 
certainly  a  noun  of  action  f.  Waftz».1  and  v."  ;  but 
sense  1  is  recorded  more  than  a  century  earlier 
than  any  sense  of  the  verb  that  could  give  rise  to 
it ;  and  the  P  forms  of  the  sb.,  which  do  not  occnr 
in  the  verb,  seem  to  indicate  a  different  origin. 
Cf.  Waff  sb.,  Wefp;  also  Sw.  vifla.  Da.  Tnfte, 
fan,  Sw.  vifta,  Da.  vi/te  to  fan,  Norw.  veifl  puff  of 
wind.] 

1.  a.  A  taste  or  flavour,  esp.  an  ill  taste,  a 
•  twang '.     Now  dial.     Cf.  Weff. 

a.  1608  MiDDLETON  Mail  World  IV.  iii.  F  4  b,  A  strumpets 
louewill  haue  a  waft  i'  th  end,  and  distast  thevessell :  1  cin 
h.irdlybearelhis.  i866Brogden/^w/«c.  Z,/;/C(7///.r/;.,  Wn/t, 
a  disagreeable  flavour. 

0.  iS4a  BooRDE  Dyetary  x.  (1870)  256  Ale.  .muste  not  be 
ropy  nor  smoky,  nor  it  must  haue  no  weft  nor  tayle.  1854  Miss 
Baker  Northampt.  Gloss.,  IVeft,  a  musty  taste,  generally 
applied  to  beer  or  wine  that  tastes  of  the  cask.  'The  beer 
has  a  weft  of  the  barrel.' 

Jig.  l6a7  S.  Ward  Scrm.  ^  Treat.,  Coat  from  Altar  17 
Spices  and  wefts  of  these  evils  may  be  found  in  the  sincerest 
Christ  ians. 

b.  A  scent  or  odour  passing  through  the  air  or 
carried  on  the  breeze.   =  Waff  sb,  2  b,  Weff. 

a.  i6n  CoTGR.,  Oi/^Kr,  an  odor,  sent,  smell,  waft.  Puant, 
..that  hath  an  ill  waft,  or  smell.  x67sEvelvn  Terra  (1776) 
70  .Aloes  and  other  Sedums.  .send  forth  their  aromatic  Wafts 
at  considerable  distance,  a  1693  Urquhart's  Rabelais  III. 
xxxii.  273  It  is  not  a  sensitive  discerning  or  perception  in  it 
of  the  difference  of  Wafts  and  Smells.  i88<  Clieshire  Gloss. 
S.V.,  Sitcha  wafto'  stinkin  fish.  1889  Amelia  E.  Barr/^«/ 
o/Clay'ix.  37  The  salt  savour.,  was  crossed  by  a  waft  of  hay- 
fields. 

/3.  i6a6  Bacon  Sylva  §  3y  The  Strongest  Sort  of  Smells 
are  best  in  a  weft,  afarre  off  1640  Shirley  Arcadia  in.  ii. 
Egb,  If  this  be  gold  'tisliq_uid  and  yet  too  thicke  to  be  pot. 
able  as  they  say,  it  h.is  a  kinde  of  weft  me  thinks  if  I  have 
not  lost  a  sence  upon  the  sudden,  I  smell. 

2.  A  current  or  rush  of  air,  a  breath  of  wind  ;  a 
blast ;  the  '  wind '  of  a  projectile. 

1643  Mrs.  Thornton  Atitobiog.  (Surtees)  33  \  cannon 
bullett  flew  soe  nigh  the  place  where  1  stood  that,  the  wafte 
tooke  my  breath  from  me  for  that  present.  1649  G.  Daniel 
Trinarch.,  Hen.  IK,  cccv,  Chaine-Hulletts  of  his  will  Run 
through  all  Streets,  and  in  the  Waft,  they  kill.  1650  D. 
HoTMAM  tr.  f.  Hotham's  Introil.  Tent.  Philos.  To  Author 
A  3  b,  Me  thought  the  reading  of  him  was  like  the  standing 
..by  a  Canon  shot  off,  the  waft  of  them  lickt  up  all  my 
brains.  1863  W.  Thornblrv  Trut  as  Steel  U.&6  A  waft  of 
air  scattered  them  (the  ashes]  apart  for  ever.  1867  Jean 
IscRLow  Gladys  603  The  air  was  full  of  voice.s,  and  the 
scent  Ofmount.tin  blossom  loaded  all  its  wafts.  1884.SLADEN 
Poetry  0/ Exiles  53  Reading  sweet  verse  or  inhaling  a  waft 
of  the  harbour  breeze. 

x6m  Walkington  Oft.  Gims  i66  Riot's  a  barke  in  th* 
niindes  vnconstant  maine,  Tost  too  and  fro  with  wafts  of 
nppetite.  1658  G.  Fox  yrni.  (1852)  I.  345,  I  saw  and  Mt  a 
waft  of  death  go  forth  against  him.  i8»a  Galt  Sir  A.  lyyiie 
II,  xxxvi.  321  If  I  get  a  favourable  waft  o'  your  good  will, 
I  can  bide  a  wee  for  an  answer.  1873  Gos.se  On  Viol  ^ 
Fiuie  590tit  of  grieving  at  a  present  blight,  Come  sweeter 
wafts  of  garnered  memory.  1880  Shorthouse  yo/in 
Ingiesant  xxxvi,  A  waft  of  peace  and  calm,  like  a  breeze 
from  paradise,  fell  upon  Malvohi's  heart. 

c.  A  sound  carried  by  the  breeze.  Also  {nonce- 
use),  a  transitory  gleam  (of  light\ 

1697  Vanbruch  ^sop  V.  67  D'ye  hear,  Trumpets?  When 
the  Bride  appears,  Salute  her  wilh  a  Melancholy  Waft. 
'Twill  suit  her  humour.  i8a^  Bailev  Festus  214  Sudden 
and  soft,  too,  like  a  waft  of  light,  The  beautiful  immortals 
come  to  me.  a  1894  Stevenson  Heaihercat  iii.  Lay  Morals, 
etc.  (1911)  319  The  voice  of  the  preacher  came  to  him  in 
wafts,  at  the  wind's  will,  as  by  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
a  door. 

d.  A  puff  (of  smoke  or  vapour). 

1896  Jane  Barlow  Mrs.  Martin's  Comp.  8  *Twas  just  the 
one  way  wjd  her  as  wid  the  waft  of  smoke  there  up  in  her 
oidd  chimney  that  went  flultherin*  out  on  ihe  width  of  the 
air,  and  sorra  anotber  breath  anywheres  nigh  it.  1897 
BLACKMORE/Jar/V/xii,  Clusters  of  stars,  .and  loose  wafts  of 
vapour  ever  ready  to  flout  them. 

3.  An  act  of  wafting  or  carrying  off  as  the  wind 
does. 

1717-46  Thomson  Winter  271  Oft  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Sweeps  up  the  burden  of  whole  wintry  plains  In  one  wide 
waft. 

4.  An  act  of  transporting  or  carrying  over  water ; 
a  passage  across  the  sea.  ?  Ohs, 

1654  Gavton  Pleas.  N'otesxu.  vi.  106  They  came  to  a  Bury, 
which  was  at  that  time  overflown  with  water,  there  Jany  and 
Jocky_  stood  gapiiig.  .umill  a  Traveller  passing  that  way, 
prefer  d  the  couriesie  of  a  waft  successively  to  them  both. 
1657  Davesant  1st  Day's  Eniertainm.  Rutlatid  Ho.  7-2 
(Hel  with  his  Ion?  pole  gives  us  a  tedious  waft,  as  if  he  were 
all  the  while  poching  for  Eels.  1786  Burns  7^wa  Dogs  156 
Or  may  \x.  in  a  frolic  daft,  To  Hague  or  Calais  takes  a  waft. 

5.  An  act  of  waving  (the  wings  or  something  held 
in  the  hand) ;  a  waving  morement.  i 


WAFT. 

a.  i6ss  S.  Patrick  Fwieral  Scrm.  y.  Smith  in  Smith's  SeL 
Disc.  (1660I  49s  He  was  all  in  a  desire,  as  if  the  Angels  that 
fetcht  his  Father,  had  lent  him  a  waft  of  their  wings,  whereby 
he  strt>ve  to  fly  with  him  to  Heaven.  1865  Tennyson C/»/*/rtm 
72  And  the  lonely  seabird  crosses  With  one  waft  of  the  wing. 

p.  X709  J'  Johnson  Clergym.  I'ade  M.  11.  103  The  ora^ 
rium  was  a  sort  of  scarf. . .  X'he  use  the  Deacon  bad  for  it . . 
was  to  give  notice  to  the  people  and  clerks  what  they  were 
to  do  or  say,  by  the  several  wefts  or  motions  that  he  made 
with  it. 

6.  Natit.  A  flag  (or  some  substitute)  hoisted  as 
a  signal ;  the  act  of  displaying  such  a  signal.  (See 
quot.  1867.)     Cf.  WAPFJi^.  I  b. 

o.  1644  Manwayring  Sea-Mans  Diet,  s.v.,  Also  wafts  are 
used  for  signes  to  have  the  boate  come  a-boord  (which  is 
Coate,  Gowne  or  the  like,  hung-up  in  the  shrowdes)  also  it 
is  a  common  signe  of  some  extremetie,  when  a  ship  doth  hang 
a  waft  upon  the  maine-stay,  either  that  it  hath  sprung  a- 
leake,  or  is  in  some  distresse.  X719  De  Foe  Crusoe  u. 
(Globe)  328  We  immediately  spread  our  Antient  to  let  them 
know  we  saw  them,  and  hung  a  Waft  out  as  a  Signal  for 
them  to  come  on  board.  1744  J.  Philips  yyni.  Exfed. 
Anson  125  This  Day  the  Gloucester  made  us  a  Signal  by  a 
waft  of  her  Ensign.  1769  Falconer  Did.  Marine  (1780), 
]Vaft^  a  signal  displayed  from  the  stern  of  a  ship. .by  hoist- 
ing the  ensign,  furled  up  together  into  a  long  roll*  to  the 
head  of  it's  stafl^.  1854  G.  B.  Richardson  Univ.  Code  v. 
(ed.  12)  6304  Hoist  a  waft. 

p.  X613  J.  Saris  Voy.  yapan  (Hakl.  Soc.)  49  We  had 
sight  of  a  wefte  ashoare.  1697  Admiralty  Exam.  (MS.J 
Bundle  81  fol.  171  A  weft  hung  cut  for  her  company  to 
come  on  board.  1798  Coleridge  Anc.  Mariner  11.  i.  The 
Sun  came  up  upon  the  right. .;  And  broad  as  a  weft,  upon 
the  left.  Went  down  into  the  Sea.  1836  Marryat  Midsh. 
Easy  xxiii,  I  have  been  looking  for  an  English  ensign  to 
hoist  over  the  French,  but  cannot  find  one;  so  I  will  hoist 
a  wheft  over  it,— that  will  do.  X840  F.  D.  Bennett  Whaling 
/•'<y.  I.  266  The  wrecked  boat,  .with  two  whifts  flying  as  a 
signal  of  distress.  1867  Smyth  Sailor^s  Word-bk.^  Wa/t^ 
more  correctly  WTitten  wheft.  It  is  a  flag  or  ensign,  stopped 
together  at  the  head  and  middle  portions,  slightly  rolled  up 
lengthwise,  and  hoi<^ted  at  different  positions  at  the  after, 
part  of  a  ship.  1894  C.  N.  Robinson  Brit,  fleet  96  .A  signal 
of  distress..  IS  accentuated  by  making  it  into  a  '  weft,'  which 
is  done  by  knotting  it  in  the  middle. 

b.    'Jo  make  a  waft\  to  hang  out  a  flag  (or  sub- 
I    stitute)  as  a  signal, 

a.  1673  Lond*  Gaz.  No.  819/4  Being  driven  near  the  Shore, 

they  made  a  waft,  and  thereupon  a  Fisherboat  went  off. 

\^\%  E.  Cooke  Voy.  S.  Sea  3  He  is  to  make  a  Waft  with  his 

j    Jack  or  Ensign.    Ilud.  455  We  made  a  Waift.    1719  De  Foe 

I    Crmoe  i.  (Globe)  264  We.. saw  her  make  a  Waft  with  her 

!    Antient,  as  a  Signal  for  the  Boat  to  come  on  Board. 

j       /3.   1653  in  J.  S.  Corbelt  Fighting  lusir.  (1905)  99  Upon 

I    the  discovery  of  a  fleet,  receiving  a  sign  from  the  general, 

I    whiCh  is  to  be.. making  a  weft,  two  frigates.. are  to  make 

sail.    i8aoScoTT  WMc/.xxix,  There  have  already  been  made 

two  wefts  from  the  warder's  turret,  to  intimate  that  those  in 

the  castle  are  impatient  for  your  return. 

7.  An  apparition,  wraith.     Cf.  Waff  sb,  5. 
X897  Longm.  Mag.  July  252  I'm  bound  to  die  afore  t'  year 

is  out...  I  seed  my  own  waft  (wraith)  go  into  the  kirk  last 
St.  Mark's  Eve,  and  it  never  cam'  out  no  more. 

tWaft,J<5.2  Obs.  [? var.  Weft  j<$.]    (See  quot.) 

1688  Holme  Armoury  111.  99/1  Waft,  or  Finger  Bread 
[  =!  braidj,  are  kind  of  Purse  s^trings  woven  on  the  Fingers 
cither  round  or  broad. 

Waffc  (waft),  v.'^  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  ppl.  wafted. 
Also  6  ?  waffet,  wafPtt,  6-7  wafte  {"j  pa,  pph. 
waft).     [Back-formation  from  Wafter.] 

fl.  trans.  To  convoy  (a  ship  or  fleet  of  ships, 
})ersons  sailing).   Obs, 

15x3  W.  GoNsoN  in  Lett,  tj-  Papers  War  France  (1897) 
130  A  letter. .in  the  wyche  he  comaundyth  me  thatt..! 
shall  conducte  and  wafTtt  hys  vytellars  to  hys  grett  army  in 
the  water  of  Brest.  I.. made  hys  Grace  answer..!  woUd 
go  my  sellfe  in  the  smallist  of  the  3  Spanyards  sentt  fibrthe 
wit  me..and  leffe  John  Ysame  and  Kychiard  Barkeley  in 
the  other  3  Spanyiarde  shyps  to  waftt  over  the  Zeland  fleett. 
XS13  EcHVNGHAM  Ibid.  150  Sir  Weston  Brown.. hath  ycvcn 
me  and  Harper  in  commaundment  for  to  go  to  Hampton 
for  to  wafte  the  vytlers  unto  thcym.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,, 
Hen,  /K,  26  Because  certain  pyrates..were  lurkyng  at 
the  Temmes  mouthe.. Thomas  Lord  Camois  with  ceriaine 
shippes  of  warre  was  appointed  to  wafte  over  the  kyng. 
xsftB  R.  Hitchcock  Politique  Piatt  c  iiij.  That  two  of 
her  graces  Shippes  of  warre,  suche  as  yeerely  be  ap- 
pointed to  wafte  the  Marchants  male  contineue  vpon  her 
Maiesties  Seas. .for  two  yeares;  for  the  defence  of  these 
fishing  Shippes.  i6aa  in  BuccUuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  I.  210  Don  Faderique  de  'Joledo,  who  is  gone  to 
waft  tlie  West  India  fleet  homeward,  1644  Manwavbing 
Sea:Mans  Diet.  s.  v.,To  waft,  is  to  guard  any  ship,  or  fleete 
at  sea.  1670  J.  Smith  l-lng.  improi:  Reviv'd  270  The  Fisher- 
men agreed  among.st  themselves  to  pay  a  Dollar  upon  every 
last  of  Herrings,  towards  the  maintenance  of  certain  Ships 
of  Warr,  to  Waft  and  secure  them  in  their  Fishing. 

f  b,  transf.  To  guide  or  direct  the  course  of  (a 
vessel,  a  swimmer,  a  floating  object,  etc.).  Obs» 

i^x  SvLVESTER  Du  BaHas  i.  v,  360  A  little  Fish,  that 
swimming  still  before.  Directs  him  [the  Whale]. .:  Much  like 
a  Childe  that  loving  leads  about  His  aged  Father  when  his 
eyes  be  out :  Still  wafting  him  through  every  way  so  right. 
2.  To  convey  safely  by  water ;  ^p  carry  over  or 
across  a  river,  sea,  etc.   Obs.  exc.  poet. 

xjM  Shaks.  2  Hen.  K/,  iv.  i.  114,  1  go  of  Message  from 
the  Queene  to  France  :  I  charge  thee  waft  me  safely  crosse 
the  Channell.  1593  —  3  Hen.  ^'/,  in.  iii.  253.  Ibid.  v.  vii. 
41  Away  with  her,  and  waft  her  hence  to  France.  x6i8  J. 
Taylor  (Water  P.)  Penniless  Pilp".  E  2,  And  as  by  water  I 
was  wafted  in,  I  thought  that  I  m  Charons  Boate  had  bin. 
x6a8  Boyle  in  Lismore  Papers  (1886)  II.  262  We  all  landed 
safely,. and  the  next  morning  I  dischardged  Cap"  Jones., 
who  I  hired  to  wafte  me  over.  1639  <4^^  in  Arch.  Maryland 
(1883)  I.  78  Noperson.-other  then  the  owner  ofthe  said  ferry 
boat,  .shall  waft  or  passe  any  person  over  the  said  River. 


WAFT. 

i<97  Drvden  I'irg'.  Ceor^,  tv.  731  Nor  wou*d  th*  Infernal 
Fcrri*-Man  once  more  Be  brib'd,  to  waft  him  to  the  farther 
shore,  tj^  A  fUi.R  eg.,// is  t.SHr.1,2  Great  bodies  of  the  Asiatic 
troops  were  continually  wafted  over  to  the  European  side  of 
the  HellesponL  1789  Massac/utsetts  S^'  g  Apr.  3/2  An 
elegant  harge  is  building  to  waft  the  great  Washington  across 
the  Hudson.  1817  Moobe  La//a  Kookh,  Firc-'.vcrshipptys 
I.  450  Again  she  sees  his  pinnace  fly^  Wafting  him  fleetly  to 
his  home.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  ix.  4  Fair  ship, . .  Spread 
thy  full  wings,  and  waft  him  o'er. 

fig,  i6t6  B.  JossoN  Ev.  Mnn  hi  Hum.  ProL,  Play-s.. 
Where  neither  Chorus  wafts  you  ore  the  seas ;  Nor  creaking 
throne  comes  downe,  the  boyes  to  please.  1670  Milton 
//!.»/.  Eng.  I.  5  That  fond  invention  that  wafted  hither  the 
fifty  daughters  of  a  strange  Dioclesuin  King  of  Syria. 

refi.  t6si  HoLctoFT  /^rocophts  Trtf.  A  2  b,  He  could  gain 
no  tooting  m  Italy,  but  in  all  that  time  was  forced  to  waft 
himself  by  stealth  from  one  Port-town  to  another.  1677  W. 
Hi-Ba\RU  Narrative  27  'i'hey,  taking  the  advantage  of  a 
low  tide,  either  waded  over. .or  else  wafted  themselves  over 
upon  small  Rafts  of  timber. 

b.  Of  the  sea  or  waves:  To  carry,  traiisport. 
Obs,  exc.  pott. 

1613  Day  Ffsiiva/s  v.  (1615)  129  Now  the  Red-Sea  of 
llaptisme.  .hath  conveyed  us,  and  waft  xis  over.  1671  Mil- 
ton A  R.  I.  104  A  calmer  voyage  now  Will  waft  nie.  17^ 
PoPK  fynnc.  IV.  310  Where,  eas'd  of  Fleets,  the  Adriatic 
main  Wafts  the  smooth  Eunuch  and  enamour'd  swain.  174a 
V'oUNG  Nt.  Th,  1. 153  A  soul  immortal .  .Thrown  into  tumult 
..At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten.. Resembles  ocean  into 
tempest  wrought,  To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly.  1878 
|{.  '1'avlor  Denkalion  ii.  iii.  69  The  waves  of  earth  are  waft- 
ing to  and  fro  The  ashes  of  great  lives. 

f  c.  ;'«/r.  To  sail  about ^  offy  to  aftdfro,  up  and 
down ;  lo  cross  over  by  water.  Obs. 

<i  1561  G.  Cavendish  Wotsey  (Kelmscott  Press)  150  Ther 
was  no  lesse  than  a  thoui^and  bolts ..  waffetyng  uppe  and 
down  in  Temmes,  expectyng  my  lord's  departyng.  1577-87 
HoLiNSHRD  CAr^«.  \\\.  11S7/1  Maisicr  William  Winter.. 
made  Saile  towards -Scotland,  and  wafting  along  the  ccist 
in  Januarie  came  into  the  Forth.  ^  1579  Gosson  Sc/i.  Abuse 
Ep.  Ded.,  He  had  not  played  long  in  the  Sea,  wafting  too  and 
rro,alhispleasure,but  he  returned  agayne,strokesayle,[etc.]. 
iSs8  Bolton  F/orui  iv.  vili.  (1636)  305  And  now  his  Navie 
wafted  up  and  down  in  the  middle  of  the  Sea.  1631  Anchoran 
Comeniui*  Gate  7'<7Mf««92  Where  there  isnofoord  or  shallow 
place  they  pa^e,  or  waft  ouer  with  a  wherrie  or  fei  rie  boat. 
iS^t  J.  Havward  tr.  BiondVs  Erovuna  89  When  all  these 
of  the  Fleete  were  returned.. fifteene  of  them  wafted  off 
towards  Porto  di  Torre.  X64S  Gage  West  Ind.  xxi.  190  We 
c-  prisoners  were  wafting  up  and  down  the  sea  with  them. 
/bid.  200  We  that  day  wafted  about  for  a  good  wind.  1667 
Milton  y.  L,  11. 1042  Satan.. Wafts  on  the  calmer  wave  by 
dubious  light  Andlikea  weather-beaten  Vessel  holds  Gladly 
the  Port,  X700  Drvden  Ovid's  Met,  \.  432  High  on  the 
summit  of  thLS  dubious  Cliff,  Deucalion  wafting,  moor'd  his 
little  Skiff,  1774  Bf.attik  Minstrel  u.  xUx,  He  braves  The 
<.urge  and  tempest,..  And  to  a  happier  l.ind  wafts  merrily 
away  !  iSf 4  Capt.  Scobell  Jrn/.  oft/te  '  TItais '  in  Tnckey's 
Knrr,  Ex^ed.  R.  Zaire  (1818)  Introd.  p.  xiii,  I  met  several 
floating  islands,  .which .  .wafting  to  the  motion  of  the  sea, 
rushed  far  into  the  ocean. 

t  3.  trans.  To  buoy  up.  Obs.  rare. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud,  Ep,  iv.  vii.  196  Some  alledge 
that  spirits  are  light  substances,  and  naturally  ascending  do 
elevate  and  waft  the  body  upward.  1650  Ibid.  iv.  vi.  desS)  247 
Whether  Cripples  and  mutdated  persons.,  who  have  lost  the 
greatest  part  of  their  thighs,  will  not  sink  but  float,  their 
lungs  being  abler  to  waft  up  their  bodies. 

4.  Of  the  wind :  To  propel  (a  vessel)  or  convey 
(a  navigator  or  passenger)  safely. 

Originally  a  mere  contextual  use  of  sense  2.  The  frequency 
of  examples  in  which  the  verb  denotes  the  action  of  the  wind 
gave  rise  in  the  1 8th  c.  to  the  notion  that  the  essential  mean- 
ing of  the  verb  had  reference  to  this  agency,  and  to  the 
identification  of  the  word  with  the  etymologically  distinct 
Waft  v?  The  older  sense  2,  so  far  as  it  survives,  is  coloured 
by  association  with  this  sense. 

rt  1707  Prior  .y<?«^,  * /«  vain  you  telP  2  In  vain  you  tell 
your  parting  Lover  You  wish  fair  Winds  may  waft  Him  over, 
1713  Derham  P/iys.-T/teol.  18  The  Sea^  and  the  Land- 
Breezes;  the  one  serving  to  carry  the  Manner  in  long  Voy- 
ages from  East  to  West;  the  other  serving  to  waft  him  to 

articular  Places.     1773  Hawkesw.  Coo/t's  1st  yoy.  iii.  iii. 

i  '•  555  1"he  gale  that  afterwards  wafted  lis  to  the  shore, 
would  then  cert.iinly  have  beaten  us  to  pieces.  x8i6  J. 
WiLSOH  City  a/P/ftjiuet.  li.  70  While  favouring  breezes  waft 
bis  blessrrd  ship  Far  from  the  Plague.  x8io  Heder  Hyinn^ 
•  From  Greenlan  fs  Icy  Mountains '  iv,  Waft,  waft,  ye  winds, 
His  story.  1841  Tennvson  '  Vou  ask  me,  w/iy '  25  Yet  waft 
me  from  the  harbour-mouth,  Wild  wind  ! 

fig.  1653  Jeh.  Taylor  Serm.  I,  viii.  98  The  sighs  of  their 
feares,  and  the  wind  of  their  prayers  waft  them  safely  to 
their  port.  1884  Dailjy  News  26  May  5/1  The  Conservatism 
of  the  present  is  waiting  for  a  wind  ?.  .Will  it  waft  and  bear 
to  enterprise  and  rough  seas  and  daring  adventure  ?  1885 
R.  Buchanan  Annan  Waterm,  What  wind  of  utter  despair 
had  wafted  her  to  that  place  of  all  places. 

5.  To  carry  (something)  through  the  air  or 
through  space,  a.  with  soand,  scent,  infection, 
etc.  as  object :  said  of  the  wind.  Also  w^th  aivay, 
by,  round. 

1704  Pope  Pastorals,  Summer  80  Your  praise  the  birds 
shall  chant  in  evVy  grove,  And  winds  shall  waft  it  to  the 
pow'rs  above,  1781  Cowper  Heroism  35  The  self-same  gale 
that  wafts  the  frayance  round  Brings  to  the  distant  ear  a 
sullen  sound.  1803  Med.  Jml.  X.  136  Assuredly,  then,  this 
affection  [influenzal  has  been  rather  wafted  on  us,  than  com- 
municated to  us  in  the  way  of  personal  intercourse.  x8it 
Shelley  St.  Irvyue  \.  ii.  4  And  low,  chilling  murmurs,  the 
blast  wafted  by.  1855  Tennyson  Maud  i.  xxii.  i  And  the 
woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad.  1887  Bowen  j^ueid  1. 
417  Where  sweet  scents  arc  wafted  from  garlands  ever  in 
bloom. 

b,  with  material  object 

1796  Shclvockf.  Voy,  round  World  425  Nitrous  and 
sulphureous  particles.. are  wafted  io  the  air  by  diverse 
winds.     1784  CowpER  'i'asle  in.  S4o  And  ev'n  the  breathing 
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air  Wafts  the  rich  prize  [pollen]  to  its  appointed  use.  1817 
J.  Evans  £"-td*rj.  /f'/«//jc?' 457  Our  Table  Cloth,  .was  in  the 
act  of  being  wafted  overboard.  1836  Dickkns  Sk.  lioz, 
rati.v/tall-Gardens,  The  balloons  were  wafted  gently  away. 
1878  Huxlkv  P/iysiogr.  192  Dense  showers  of  .such  dust  have 
been  wafted  by  winds  for  even  hundreds  of  miles. 

c.  'J'o  send  (a  sound,  fragrance,  etc.)  through 
the  air  ;  to  'blow  '  (a  kiss). 

1718  Pope  Dune.  11,  265  Thames  wafts  it  [the  sound]  thence 
to  Rufus'  roaring  hall  And  Hungerford  re-echoes  bawl  for 
bawl.  1815  Byron  liebr,  Mel,, '  T/ie  /tarp  t/ie  monarc/i '  12 
It  [the  harp]  told  the  triumphs  of  our  King,  It  wafted  glory 
to  our  God.  1837  Dickens  Pic/iiv.  xi,  And  many  a  kiss  did 
Mr.  Siiodgrass  waft  in  the  air,  in  acknowledgment  of  some- 
thing very  like  a  Kidy's  handkerchief.  1855  IVness  Bunsen 
in  Hare  Life  (1870)  II.  iv.  181  At  the  year's  beginning  and 
end,  one  is  peculiarly  moved  to.. waft  wishes  and  kind 
tiioughts  to  many  a  far-removed  locality.  1871  J.  R.  Mac- 
nuPF  Mei/i.  Patmos\.  62  This  Tree  with  its  perennial  fruits, 
wafting  immortal  fragrance  and  distilling  immortal  balm. 

d.  To  carry  in  flight :  said  chiefly  of  angels. 
rtxyiS  Prior /?rt«/V/(?MKj'^^/J////c(?j /////'/.  12  Glad  I  release 

it  from  it's  Partner's  Cares;  And  bid  good  Angels  w.^ft  it  to  the 
Stars.  1791  CowpER  Iliad  v.  925  Swift  as  her  pinions  waft 
the  dove  a wa 5'.  1816  J.  Wilson  City  of  Plague  in.  ii,  O 
Heaven  protect  my  faithful  Isabel,  And  waft  her  .safe,  as  on 
an  angel's  wing,  To  that  sweet  lake.  1B17  Moore  Lalla. 
Ro.^kh,  Fire'-vprsliippers  i.  261  Oft.. I've  wish'd  tliat  little 
isle  had  wings,  And  we,  within  its  fairy  bowVs,  Were  wafted 
off  to  seas  unknown.  184$  K.  Fitzball  Mariiana  11.  Aria, 
Oh  !  that  angels  now  might  waft  him  To  the  manMons  of 
the  blest ! 

e.  fig.  To  transport  instantaneously,  as  by  magic 
or  in  imagination. 

X781  Q.o\\vv.-!LConvcrsnt,  592  Hopes  of  heavV,  bright  pros- 
pects  of  an  hour,  That  come  to  waft  us  out  of  sorrow's  pow'r, 
i8ao  W.  Irving  Sketcfi  Bk.  I.  4  With  what  longing  eyes 
would  I  gaze  after  llieir  lessening  sails,  and  waft  myself  in 
imagination  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

6.  intr.  To  i>ass  through  the  air  or  through 
space ;  to  float  upon,  come  or  go  with  the  wind  or 
breeze. 

1664  Power  Exp.  P/tilos.  1.  3  Small  hairs . .  which  {by  blow- 
ing upon)  you  might  see  waft  to  and  fro.  1676  Drvden 
Aurengz.  \\\.  i.  Those  'I'rumpets  his  triumphant  Entry  tell. 
And  now  the  Shouts  waft  near  the  Cittadel.  1690  — 
Avip/iitryon  11.  i,  There  is  an  ill  savour  that  offends  my 
Nostrils;  and  it  wafteth  this  way.  1717  Pope  Eloisa  to 
Abel.  214  Tears  that  delight,  and  sighs  that  waft  to  heav'n. 
180J  Marias  MooKF:/,ajf:f//«  II.9,  I  recognized  his  cliarm- 
ing  voice  in  the  delightful  strains  which  wafted  on  my  ear. 
1890  Daily  News  7  July  6/2  Great  green  boxes  [of  roses] 
were  being  opened  with  very  perceptible  whiffs  of  perfume 
wafting  from  them. 

fb.  Of  a  bird,  winged  insect:  To  pass  by 
flying.  Obs, 

168a  N.  O.  Boilean*s  Lutrin  in.  24  Then  wafting  at  one 
Reach,  theyproudly  Pearch  On  highest  Pinnacle  of  the  fatal 
Church  I  i7is-x^  Pope  Rape  of  LocJi  11.  60  Some  to  the 
sun  their  insect-wings  unfold,  Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in 
clouds  of  gold. 

C.  Of  the  breeze  :  To  blow  softly. 

1804  SoitietJiingOiid  II.  26  In  vain. .did  the  soft  breezes 
of  an  approaching  summer  waft  around  him.  1849  Cupples 
Green  Hand  xvii.  (1856)  176  There  wasn't  a  breath  of  air 
yet,  either,  save  what  seemed  now  and  then  to  waft  out  of 
the  thick  woods. 

7.  trans.  To  move,  drive,  or  carry  away  (some- 
thing) by  producing  a  current  of  air. 

1830  Ure  Diet.  Arts  636  A  sort  of  winnowing  machine, 
which  wafts  away  the  finer  and  lighter  parts.  1844  Kinglake 
Eotlien  xviii,  It  seems  to  you  that  it  is  not  the  donkey, 
but  the  donkey-boy  who  wafts  you  along  with  his  shouts. 

t  Waft,  v.^  Obs,  [App.  an  alteration  of  Waff 
v,^,  perh.  due  to  the  pa.  t.  or  pa.  pple.  waftJ\ 

1.  trans.  To  wave  (the  hand  or  something  held 
in  the  hand),  esp.  as  a  signal. 

1604  E.  G[rlmstone]  D^Acosia's  Hist.  Ind,  vii.  xvi.  540 
They  were  accustomed  in  their  elections  to  make  great  feasts 
and  dances,  where  they  wafted  many  lighles.  i636HF:Y\voon 
Loves  Mistr,  1.  i,  Shee  now  hath  climb'd  the  Rock,  And 
wafts  her  hand. 

absol.  a  1648  Ess.  Deatli  in  Bacon^s  Remaines  10  These 
wait  upon  the  shore  of  death,  and  waft  unto  him  to  draw  neer, 

b.  To  signal  to  (a  person,  etc.)  by  waving  the 
hand  or  something  held  in  the  hand.  Also,  of  a 
flag. 

1578  G.  Bkst  in  Ilnkluyt's  Voy.  (1600)  III.  63  We  espied 
certaine  of  the  countrey  people . .  with  a  flag  wafting'vs  backe 
againe.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  11.  ii.  iii  Hut  soft,  who 
wafts  vs  yonder.  159s  Kvd  Soi.  ^  /^ers.  i.  iii.  116  Hee  that 
will  try  me,  let  him  waft  me  with  his  arme.  j6o6  Chapman 
Gentl.  Us/ier  r.  ii.  i77Till  you  can  directly  boord  him,  Waft 
him  aloofe  with  hats  and  other  favours.  1607  Shaks.  Timon 
\.  i.  70  One  do  I  personate  of  Lord  Timons  frame,  Whom 
Fortune  with  her  I  uory  hand  wafts  to  her.  1608  M  iddleton 
Mad  World  III.  iii.  F  i,  The  hayre  about  the  hat  is  as  good 
as  a  flag  vppo'  th  pole  at  a  common  Playhouse  to  waft  com- 
pany, 164s  Stai'ylton  tr.  Musaeus  A  4  b,  The  TowV  wher  e 
Sestian  Hero  lay,  And  held  the  Torch,  wafting  Leander 
o're.  X670  Narborough  ymt.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  i. 
(1694)  49  They  saw  seven  people.,  making  a  noise  and  waft, 
ing  them  to  the  ship,  a  1719  Garth  Ovid's  Met.  xiv,  Wks. 
(1790)  134  At  length  a  sail  1  wafted,  and  aboard  My  fortune 
found  an  hospitable  lord. 

c.  To  move  (something)  aside  with  a  wave  of 
the  band. 

1781  CowpER  Hope  570  Now,  truth,  perform  thine  office; 
waft  aside  The  curtain  drawn  by  prejudice  and  pride. 

2.  To  turn  (the  eyes)  aside  with  a  disdainful 
movement,  fwnce-use. 

x6ii  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  1.  n.  372  When  hee  Wafting  his  eyes 
to  th*  contrary,  and  falling  A  Lippe  of  much  contempt} 
speedes  from  me. 


WAPTBR. 

1      3.  intr.  To  move  to  and  fro,  to  wave.    Obs. 
1       1650  Jen.  Tavlor  Funeral  Serm.  C'tess  Carbery  4  The 
I    face  of  the  waters  wafting  in  a  storm,  so  wrinkles  it  self, 
that  it  makes  upon  its  forehead  furrows. 

Waftage   (wa-ftedg).    Also  6  waiftage.     [f. 
;    Waft  z.i  +  -ack.] 
J        I.  The  action  of  wafting. 

1 1.  The  action  of  convoying  merchant-vessels. 
1558  Q.  Eliz.  in  Burgon  Gres/tam  (1839)  I.  iii.  197  To 

advertise  the  AdmiralL.that  order  might  be  taken  for  his 
:  waftage  over  with  the  treasure.  1563  Grf.siiam  ibid.  II.  42 
I  Sir  Thomas  Cotton  scant  the  barck  of  Bollen  with  me,  for 
I  my  better  waiftage.  1563-4  Admiralty  Exam.  (MS.) 
I  Bundle  98,  13  Mar.,  ij  frenche  men  of  warr  who  then  had  in 
I    their  company  and  under  ther  waftage  ij  Flemishe  hoyes. 

1622  R.  Hawkins  Voy.  S.  .SValviii.  132  Hee  had  beenemany 
i    yeares  Generall  of  the  south  Sea,  for  the  carriage  and  waft* 

age  of  the  silver  from  I.yma  to  Panama. 
2.  Conveyance  across  water  by  ship  or  boat. 
XSS(0  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  w.  \.  95  An.  What  ship  of  Epi- 
j    damium  staies  for  me.     S.  Dro.  A  ship  you  sent  me  too,  to 

hier  waftage.  1606  G.  W[oodcockJ  Hist.  Ivstiue  xxn.  84 
I  Agathocles  in  the  same  ships  that  he  had  waftage  ouer  out  of 
I    Sicil,  was  transported  into  Syracuse,     1627  Drayton  Agin- 

court  13  The  Ships  appointed  wherein  they  should  goe,  And 

Boats  prepar'd  for  waftage  to  and  fro.     1655  Fuller  Hist. 

Cambr.  3  The  Feirie  o\er  the  river  Grant  was  a  vagrant 
1  before  (even  any  where,  where  passengers  could  get  waftage 
I    over).     1673  H.  Stubbf.  Fvrtiur  Vind.  Duic/i  War  App. 

1 32  There  was  paid . .  300000  1.  in  one  year  :  besides  the  Tenth 

fish  and  Cask,  paid  for  Waftage. 
I        b.  Conveyance  over  the  Styx. 
I      Very  common  in  16-17  c.  poetry  and  drama. 
i      2592  S.  Daniel  Delia^  Rosamond  ii.  H.  3  Caron  denies  me 
i    waftage  with  the  rest.     1606  Shaks.  'iroylus  in.  ii.  11.     1630 
!    G.  Daniel  Verz-icensis  24  Wks.  (Gro^art)  1. 128  The  infernall 
j    Foorde ;  Where  happie  Soules  get  waftage,  with  a  Worde. 
'    1834  Eraser's  Mag.  X.  26  The  crazy  bark  of  old  Charon, 
j    only  fitted  for  the  light  waftage  of  ghosts. 
;        C.  trans/.  t^n^Jig. 
I       1615  Crook F,  Body  ^Manw.  vi.  356  The  /*/e«ra..giueth 

also  to  the  vessels  a  .safe  waftage  and  a  kinde  of  stability. 

16x5  T.  Adams  Spir.  Naz'igaior  9  Praising  God.. for  their 
j    safe  waftage  over  the  sea  ofthis  world.     1662  Gurnall  C/ir. 

in  Arm.  in.  verse  17.  v.  §  2.  36  Afflictions,  .are  as  necessary 

for  our  waftage  to  glory,  as  water  is  to  carry  the  Ship  to  her 

Port.  x6^  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  ^  /*.  69  Is  this  the  Elysium 
'    .-ifter  a  tedious  Waftage? 

'  3.  Passage  through  the  air  or  through  space. 
I  a  1658  Clevf.land  Let.  Wks.  (1687)  119  As  if  their  Travel 
'  (like  Witches  in  the  Air)  were  nothing  but  the  Waftage  of  a 
]  deluded  Phaniasie,  a  X700  Ken  Edmund  Poet.  Wks,  1721 
I  II.  132  A  Chariot  for  his  Waftage  was  decreed,  With  long- 
'    wing*d    Horses   of  Coelestial    Breed.      X834  J.  Wilson  in 

Blackiv.  Mag.  XXXV.  775  Forest  flies,  ephemcrals  all  like 

ourselves— but  happier  far  in  their  airy  waftage  or  watery 

voyaging,  than  the  vain  race  of  man  I  1885  Bridges  Eros 
\    4-  Psycne  May  ii,  The  solitary  rock  where  she  waa  left; 

And  thence  in  daik  and  airy   waftage   reft,  How  on  the 

flowers  she  had  been  di^burden'd  light. 

4.  The  action  or  power  of  propulsion  which  the 
wind  or  breeze  has ;  also,  conveyance  by  stich  pro- 

i   pulsion. 

I  X651  Sherburne  ^a/wrtiT/V  327  She..Sent  bim  by  the  light 
waftage  of  the  Wind,  A  sigh,  an  Ah  Mee,  Nuncios  of  her 
Mind.  1673  Pbil.  Trans,  VIII.  5194  In  their  [the  snow 
flakes']  continual  motion  and  waftage  to  and  fro  touching 
upon  each  other.  i86x  Eraser's  Mag.  Dec.  758  'I'hen  there 
comes  fitfully  on  the  feeble  waftage  of  the  awakening  night- 
breeze  an  uncertain  wail  of  music  x88o  L.  Wallace  Ben' 
Hur  IV.  V,  Let  us  give  ourselves  to  waftage  of  the  winds, 
IL  A  means  of  wafting. 

fS.  Vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  merchandise  or 
passengers  by  water.    Obs. 

1650  T.  B[aylev]  Worcester's  a pof/i.  jot  ViaiSSesgrajM^d 
unto  him,  both  by  Land  and  Sea,  with  carts  by  Land,  and 
waftage  by  Sea.  1659  Harrington  Art  Lavjgiving  wi.'w. 
106  For  these  [menj  the  Commonwealih  in  her  Sea-guaid 
hath  always  at  hand  sufficient  waftage. 

•}•  0.  A  means  of  conveyance  through  the  air.  Obs. 

1636  W,  Strode  Floating'ist.  in. iii,  Nothing  to  carry  me 
but  Barges,  Coaches?  Sedans,  and  Litters?  through  the 
Aire  I'd  passe  By  some  new  waftage. 

Wafte,  pa.  t.  of  Waive  v.^  Obs. 

Wafted  (wa-fted),  ///.  a.  [f.  Waptz'.I  +  -ED^.] 
Carried  or  driven  by  the  wind. 

X784  CowpER  Tas/i  VI.  68,  I  again  perceive  The  soothing 
influence  of  the  wafted  strains.  x86o  I'vndall^/ik:.  i.  xxiii. 
166,  I  could  see  the  wafted  snow  gradually  melt  away. 

tWa-fter,  sb.'^  Obs,  Also  5  waughter,  6 
waghter,  7  Sc.  waughtar,  -er.  [App.  a.  Du,  or 
LG.  wachter,  lit.  guard,  f.  ivachten  to  guard;  but 
the  specific  use  has  not  been  found  in  Du,  or  LG.] 

1.  An  armed  vessel  employed  as  a  convoy. 

1484  in  Lett.  ^-  Papers  Ric.  Ill  ff  Hen.  F//{Rolls)  IL  287 
We  understande  that  certain  of  ^ou  eniende  haslely  to  de- 
parte  lowardes  Island,  not  purveied  of  waughters  for  your 
suertie.  Ibid.^  That  ye  gadre  and  assemble  your  selff.  .and 
..departe  alle  togider  toward  Humbre,  to  attende  there 
upon  our  shippes  of  Hull  as  your  waughters,  for  the  suretie 
of  you  all.  15*4  Wolskv  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VI/I,  IV.  89  It 
appereth  that  7  prises  and  oone  wafterof  the  Island  flete  be 
lately  taken  by  2  shippes  of  Lethe.  iSM  —  ibid.  VI.  276 
Considring  what  tract  of  tyme  it  shalbe,  bifore  waghters  may 
be  put  in  redynes  and  sent  from  hens  for  your  conduytyng. 
a  1548  HALLCArtfw.,  Hen.VI/I,  ai2  b,  Commaundement  was 
geuen  to  the  Haberdashers,  .that  they  should  prepare  a 
barge. .with  a  wafter  and  a  foyst  garni--hed  with  banners. 
c  1595  Capt.  Wyatt  R.  Dudley's  Voy.  W.  Ind,  (Hakl.  Soc.) 
58  Shee  was  a  man  of  war  and  a  wafter  either  to  theire 
Byskin  fleet  of  fishermen  for  Newfoundlande  or  bounde  to 
meet  theire  Indian  fleet  now  comminge  home.  x6aa  R. 
Whitbourne  Neivfonndland  53  These  ships  thus  sent  lo 
guard  their  \.sc,  the  Hollanders"*]  Fleets,  which  arc  called 
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Wafters,  doc  continually  breede  many  fit  semiceable  Sea- 
men. i6j3  Metros  Papers  (Ahhotsf.  Club)  II.  489  The  lyke 
charge  being  execute  aganisthe  captainesof  the  waughtaris 
at  Abirdeene.  1670  J.  Smith  £ftg:  Improz'.  Revived  m.  257 
There  were  about  30  Wafters,  as  they  call'd  them,  which 
were  Ships  carrying  about  30  Guns  a  piece,  being  the  Con- 
voys of  the  Fleet  of  Busses. 

2.  The  commander  of  a  convoying  vessel. 

148a  Pat.  Roll  22  Edw.  IV  m.  2  (1802)  326  Certi  conduc 
tores  sive  waftores  {printed  wastores]  piscatorum  Reg'  in 
p.-irtibus  Norff"  et  SuflF'.  1513  T.  Howard  in  Lett,  ft  Papers 
iVitr  France  (1897)  163,  I  shall,  .send  all  the  vitellers  tner« 
forth  to  Hampton  warde  and  with  them  Antony  Poynes, 
Wtsman  and  Draper  for  wafters.  1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  1 1. 1.  75 
The  reuerend  lord  great  master. .sent  vessels  called  brigan- 
tines,  for  to  cause  the  wafters  of  the  sea  to  come  into  Rhodes 
for  the  keeping  and  fortifying  of  the  towne.  Ibid,  76  The  lord 
ma<.ter  seemg  that  the  Turkes  hoste  drewneere,  and  that  he 
had  the  most  part  of  the  wafters  within  the  towne,  he  caused 

fenerall  musters  of  men  of  armes  to  be  made.  i6as  R. 
f  AWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  iv,  9  The  Vice-admirall,  and  other 
Wafters  [printed  Wasters)  that  should  be  the  Shepheards  to 
guard  and  keepe  their  flocke, ..  were .. the  Men  who  made 
most  hast  to  flie  from  the  Wolfe. 

Wafter  (wa*fuj),  sd.^  [f.  Waft  v.'^  +  -er  i.] 
One  who  wafts. 

1619  Fletcher  Mad  Lover  iv.  i.  Song,  Charon  o  Charon 
Thou  wafter  of  the  soules  to  blisse  or  bane. 

+  Wa*fter,  v.^  Obs.  rare.  In  5  waftyr.  [f. 
the  root  of  Wave  v,  Perh.  immediately  f.  a  sb. 
*wafter^  formed  with  suffix  as  in  laitghter,  Cf. 
Waftube.1  mlr.  To  wave, 

c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  273  When  ]>e  bestys  l»at  droghen  |>e 
cart  seen  hys  mantcll  waftyr  wyth  J>e  wynde. 

tWafter,  vJ^  Obs.  rare-^,  [f.  Waftkr  j/^1] 
trans.  To  convoy  (a  vessel)  :   «  Waft  v.^  i. 

X615-6  Privy  Council  Reg.  7  Feb.  (MS.),  The  eastern 
counties  petitioned  '  for  two  of  H.  M.  small  shippes  to  wafier 
and  defend  them  from  the  said  pirattes ', 

Wafter :  see  Waftl'he. 

[Wafter,  error  for  Waster  foil,  singlestick. 

The  error  originated  with  Mcyrick  Ant.  A  rjnour  [iZii)  II. 
144.  The  word  occurs  in  a  quot.  of  1455  ;  itwas  not  a  mere 
misprint,  for  Meyrick  attempts  an  etymological  explanation 
from  the  verb  -wa/t.     Hence  in  recent  Diets.] 

Wafting^  (wa'ftiij),  vbl.  sb.     [-ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  Waft  v.'^  ;  esp.  t  the  action  of 
convoying  or  of  transporting  by  sea  {obs.). 

1550  Greshah  in  Burgon  Lt/e  (1839)  I.  263  (He  recom- 
menos  that  Queen  Elizabeth  should  send]  three  or  four  of  her 
best  ships  of  war  that  are  out,  for  the  sure  w.iifting  of  this 
munition  and  armour.  1577  Harrcson  England^  11.  xiii. 
87b/i  in  Ilolins/wd,  (He]  employed  them  [sc.  his  ships] 
wholiyc  to  the  waftyng  in  and  out  of  our  marchauntes.  1651 
jtB.  Taylor  J/o/y  Dying  iiL  §  4  (1676)  74  So  I  have  seen 
the  rays  of  the  Sun  or  ^^oon  dash  upon  a  brazen  vessel. .; 
but  being  turned  back  and  sent  off  with  its  smooth  pretences 
or  rougher  waftings,  it  wandred  about  the  room.  1667^  Mil. 
TOM  /*.  L.  xir.  435  A  death  like  sleep,  A  gentle  wafting  to 
immortal  Life. 

2.  Something  wafted  or  carried  by  the  wind, 
1878  Susan  Phillips  On  Seal^oard  178  And  the  wild  north 

winds  of  the  winter's  day  Bring  keen  fresh  waftings  fron:  the 
far-off  seas. 

Wa-fting,///.  a.    [-ing2.]    That  wafts. 

1869  Jean  Incelow  Tired  x.,  She  spread  her  wafting  wings 
The  ship^and  weighed  her  anchor  to  depart.  1895  Merk- 
oiTH  Amazing  Marr,  xxxiii.  The  countess  was  not  so  much 
a  persuasive  lady  as  she  was,  in  her  breath  and  gaze,  a 
sweeping  and  a  wafting  power. 

Wafture  (wa-ftluj).  In  7  wafter.  [f.  Waft 
v.*  and  z^.l  +  -URB.  Cf.  <hfture,  raisure\  with  the 
spelling  wafter  d.  Jointer  iot  jointure. 

It  seems  most  probable  that  Rowc  was  right  in  regarding 
wafter  in  the  former  edd.  of  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  as  intended  for 
wa/ture.  Theie  is,  however,  a  possibility  that  ivafter  is  a 
word  of  Shakspere's  native  dialect,  related  to  Wafter  vh.  to 
wave  (Myrc  a  1450).  Since  the  publication  of  Rowe's  ed-  of 
Shaks.,  7va/tnre,  of  which  no  earlier  examples  arc  known, 
has  been  somewhat  common  in  literary  use.] 

1.  a.  The  action  or  an  act  of  waving  (the  hand 
or  something  held  in  the  hand). 

t6ot  Shaks.  yul.  C.  11.  l.  246  You  answer'd  not,  but  with 
an  angry  wafter  [ed.  Rowe  1709  and  later  edd.  wafture]  of 
your  hand,  Gaue  signe  to  me  to  leaue  you.  174a  Young  jV*, 
Th.  n.  545  Caught  by  the  wafture  of  a  goloen  lure.  X78a 
Eliz.  Blower  Geo.  Bateman  I.  52  *  Go  ! '  ciied  she,  with  an 
indignant  wafture  of  her  hand.  1875  G.  Macdonald  Mal- 
colm II.  V.  73  A  few  mysterious  waftures  of  the  hand  of  his 
lord  set  him  trembling. 

b.  The  waving  (of  a  wing  or  wings). 

1790  H.  Bo\D  Shepher<ls  0/ Lebanon  i.  Poetical  Reg.  (1812) 
VII.  127  The  northern  Eagle  rous'd,  and  shook  his  plumes 
Tremendous  :  at  the  wafture  of  his  wings  The  clouds  dis- 
perst.  1845  F.  W.  Faber  Rosary,  etc.  62  With  amurmuring. 
Soft  as  the  wafture  ofa  stockdove's  wing.  1878  C.  Stanford 
Syrnb.  Christ  viii.  222  Light  as  the  wafture  of  an  insect's 
wing,  that  motion  might  have  been. 

C.  The  waving  or  undulation  (of  a  garment). 

1880  A.  Smith  Summer  in  Skye  209  How  we  would. .note 
the  wafture  of  your  garments  I 

2.  The  action  of  wafting  (Waft  v."^)  ;  propulsion 
by  air  or  current. 

"755  J-  Hervf.y  TheroH  ff  As/asio  xii.  II.  204  Where  the 
Wafture  (of  the  bloodj  is  to  be  speedy,  the  Channels  either 
forbear  to  wind  in  their  Course,  or  to  lessen  in  their  Dimen- 
sions. zSai  I^MB  Elia  Ser.  i.  tyitc/tes,The  gentle  Thames, 
which  landed  me,  in  the  wafture  of  a  placid  wave  or  two,. . 
somewhere  at  the  foot  of  Lambeth  palace.  184a  Sik  >L 
Tavlor  Edwin  the  Fair  111.  i,  The  wind. .  Descended  with 
a  wafture  and  a  swoop. 

3.  Something  wafted  or  carried  by  the  breeze, 
1817  Blackw.  Mag.  I.  72  What  waftures  of  incense  are  fill- 
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ing  the  air  !  1837  N'ew  Monthly  Mag.  LI.  197  Gratification 
seemed  to  breathe  in  every  wafture  of  the  new-mown 
fragrance. 

Wafty  (wa-fti),  a.    [f.  Waft  j^.i  and  v.'^  +  -v.] 

1 1.  (See  quot.)  Obs, 

1611  CoTGR.,  Vapide^  waftie,  or  wafted;  that  sends  vp  an 
ill  fume,  that  yeelds  a  stinking  vapor. 

2.  Of  the  wind  :  That  wafts  a  perfume. 

1863  DoBELL  Autumn  Mood  Poet.  Wks.  1875  II.  333  Oh, 
old  old  Minstrelsy,  oh,  wafty  winds  of  Romaunt,  Blow  me 
yotir  harps  ! 

Waful(l(e,  obs.  forms  of  Woeful  a. 

Wag  (wxg),  Sby    Also  6  wagg(e.    [f.  Wag  v^ 

1.  Anactofwngijing  (the  tail,  hand,  tongue,  etc.). 
i^  LoixjE  Sciila's  Met,  Bj,  When  first  with  [printed 

which]  fingers  wagge  he  gan  to  still  them.  1599  ^*  J<^''^son 
Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  iv,  Amo,  You  become  the  simper,  well, 
ladie.  Mer.  And  the  wag,  better.  1823  Scott  Quentin  I). 
Introd.,  There  was.  .more,  .sympathy  in  the  wag  of  old 
Trusty's  tail,  than  if  [etc.].  1848  Dickens  Dombey  xi.  With 
,.a  scarcely  perceptible  wag  cf  his  head.  1870  E.  H. 
Pember  Trag.  Lesbos  iii.  68  One  wag  of  thy  fool's  tongue  at 
her  or  me,  And  by  the  head  of  Hecate,  thou  diest  !  1885  R. 
Buchanan  Annan  Water  \\\\y  But  recognising  her,  he  gave 
a  faint  wag  of  the  tail  and  sank  down  again  to  doze.  1891 
Field  28  Nov,  835/1  The  most  silent  of  us  are  apt  to  let  our 
tongues  wag,  or  to  listen  complacently  to  the  wag  of  others. 
b.  Power  or  disposition  to  wag. 
1851  D.  Jerrold  St,  Giles  xiii.  127  The  old  house-dog 
crawled  towards  him,  with  no  wag  in  his  tail.  x^xCentury 
Mag.  XXH  1. 932/2  [They)  stroked  his  [the  dead  ass's]  long 
ears  out  of  which  the  wag  had  gone  forever. 

1 2.  To  hold  (a  person)  wag :  to  keep  at  bay, 
defy.  Obs. 

C1540  J.  Heywood  Wit  ^  Folly  (Percy  Soc.)  12,  I  say, 
nay  !— and  wyll  so  envey, That  I  wyll  hold  ye  wagg another 
way.  1606  Warnpr.-!//'.  F.ng.  xvi.cvii.  415  But  who  against 
that  Ages  Mars  first  Edward  might  hold-out?  Yet  twice 
this  Lewlin  held  him  wag. 

Wag  (wreg),  sb.'^  Alio  6-7  ■wagg(e.  [Prob.  f. 
Wag  r. 

Possibly  (as  suggested  by  Wedgwood)  a  shortening  of 
Waghalter,  applied  playfully  to  a  child  or  to  a  joker.  But 
it  may  have  originated  from  the  verb  in  other  ways.] 

1 1.  A  mischievous  boy  (often  as  a  mother's  term 
of  endearment  to  a  baby  boy)  ;  in  wider  applica- 
tion, a  youth,  young  man,  a  *  fellow  *,  *  chap'.  Obs. 

a  XS53  UoALL  Rcjfster  D,  11.  iv.  (Arb.)  38,  I  will  rather 
hauc  my  cote  twentie  times  swinged.  Than  on  the  naughtie 
wag  not  to  be  auenged.  1573-80  Tusser  Hnsb,  (1878)  177 
For  euerie  trifle  leaue  ianting  thy  nag,  but  rather  make 
lackey  of  Jack  boie  thy  wag.  1^  Lyly  Sappho  \,  ii.  55 
[Venus  says  to  Cupid  :]  Vnhappy  wag,  what  hast  thou  done? 
1589  Grkenb  Menaphon  (Arb.)  27  Mothers  wagge,  pretie 
boy.  Fathers  sorrow,  fathers  ioy.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  II', 
I.  IL  66  But  I  prythee  sweet  Wag,  shall  there  be  Gallowes 
standing  in  England  when  thou  art  King?  1601  B,  JoNsos 
Poetaster  i\.  iii.  But  if  Cypris  once  recouer  The  wag;  it 
sh;ill  behoue  her  to  looke  better  to  him.  1607  Hevwood 
Fair  Maid  Exch.  H  4,  Thou  maist . .  Learne  to  entice  the 
affable  yong  wagge.  1671  .Marvell  Reh,  Transp.  1.  87  Nor 
was  he  let  down  till  the  Master  had  planted  a  Grove  of 
Birch  in  his  back-side,  for  the  Terrour..of  all  Waggs  that 
divulge  the  Secrets  of  Priscian. 

2.  *  Any  one  ludicrously  mischievous ;  a  merry 
droll  *  (J.) ;  a  habitual  joker.  (In  early  use  often 
combined  with  sense  i.)     Phrase,  io play  the  wag. 

1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witchcr.  xiii.  xxiii.  324  How  to  rap 
a  wag  vpon  the  knuckles,  c  1585  Fair  Em  i.  iii,  59  'Ihe 
little  boy  hath  played  the  wagg  with  you.  1591  Lyly 
Emiym.  iii.  iii,  Heere  commeih  two  wagges.  Enter  Dares 
and  Samins.  1604  Breton  Grimellos  Fort.  (Grosart)  9/2 
Hauing  wit  enough,  vpon  a  Htle  warning,  to  plaie  the  wagge 
in  the  right  vaine.  i6i>  Beau.m.  &  Fl.  (Coxcomb  v.  i,  Just. 
Go  to,  go  to,  you  have  a  merry  meaning,  I  have  found  you 
sir  ifaith,  you  are  a  wag.  away.  1635  Life  Long  Meg  0/ 
Westminster  37  The  little  boy,  that  was  a  wag,  thought  lo 
be  merry  with  the  miller.  1640  in  lUh  Rep.  Hist.  MSS, 
Comm.  App,  vii.  100  Some  wagg  or  other  hath  sett  over 
the  parliament  doore  pray  remember  the  judges  as  if  they 
had  been  too  long  forgotten.  1744  M.  Bishoi>  Life  156  We 
were  daily  playing  the  Wag.  and  as  jocular  as  ever  Men 
were  all  the  time  we  stayed  there.  1745  Joe  Miller's  Jests 
61  The  same  Wagg.. said,  Taylors  were  like  \Voodcocks 
for  they  got  their  Sustenance  by  their  long  Bills.  1779 
Mirror  fJo.  23  P  3  He  took  in  succession  the  degrees  of  a 
wag,  a  pickle,  and  a  lad  of  mettle.  1787  Mme.  D'Ahblav 
Diary  }x\nc.  Colonel  Goldsworthy  is  the  wag  professed  of 
their  community.  1845  Ford  Handbk,  Spain  i.  21  The  inns 
of  Spain  are  divided  by  wags  iuto  many  classes— the  bad, 
the  worse,  and  the  worst.  1849  W.  Irving  Goldsmith  i.  29 
One  Kelley,  a  notorious  wag.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eug. 
xix.  IV.  358  Some  wag  cried  out,  *  Burn  it ;  burn  it;'  and 
this  bad  pun.  .was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter. 

3.  To  play  {the)  w-ig;  to  play  truant,  slang. 

1851-61  Mayhew  Z-o«rf.  LaboHr\\\.%^  Used  by  school- 
masters for  the  correction  of  boys  who  neglect  their  tasks, 
or  play  the  wag.     Ibid.  197  'ihey  often  persuaded  me  to 

,  '  hop  the  wag,'  that  is,  play  truant  from  school.  1889 
Jerome  Tliree  Men  in  Boat  xvii.  284  A  boy,  when  he  plays 
the  wag  from  school  1900  *  H.  Lawson  '  Over  Sliprails  1 54 
Oh  !  why  will  you  run  away  from  home,  Will,  and  play  the 
wag,  and  steal,  and  get  us  all  into  such  trouble? 

Wa{f  (wseg),  V.  Inflected  wagged,  wagging. 

Forms  :  3-7  wagge,  4,  6  wage,  6-S   wagg,  4- 

wag.    [ME.  wagge-n^  f.  root  of  OE.  wagian  (ME. 

waje-n)  to  oscillate,  shake  :  see  Waw  v. 

The  verb  may  be  regarded  as  an  iterative  or  emphatic 

I    form  oiwarian  Waw  ?'.,  which  is  often  nearly  synonymous ; 

!    it  was  used;  e.  g.,  of  a  loose  tooth,  and  (ME.)  in  the  proverb 

I    4  c,    Parallel  formations  from  the  same  root  are  ON.  vagga 

wk.  fem.,  cradle  (Sw.  vagga,  Du.  vugge),  (M)Sw.  vagga  to 
i  rock  a  cradle,  early  mod.G.  waggen  (mod.HG.  dial,  wacken) 
I    to  waver,  totter.    Cf.  Waggle  v,\ 


I.  Intransitive  uses. 

1.  To  be  in  motion  or  activity  ;  to  stir,  move. 
Now  colloq.  (ciiiefly  in  negative  context),  to  stir, 
move  one's  limbs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  374  ph  wrastlunge  is  ful  bitter  to  monie 
|»et  beo3  fut  \iOT<S  i9e  weie  touward  heouene ;  for  ^e  get  fon- 
dunges..wagge3  o3er  hwules.  c  1460  Tozvneley  Myst.  xxx, 
226  Vnethes  may  I  wag,  man,  for  wery  in  youre  stabill 
Whils  I  set  my  stag,  man.  ^1480  Henryson  'Pest.  Cress. 
196  Ane  home  he  [sc.  Mars]  blew..QuhiIk  all  this  warld 
with  weir  has  maid  to  wag.  ^1533  Du  Wes  Introd.  Fr.  m 
Palsgr.  939  To  brawle  or  to  wage,  bransler.  158J  Fether- 
STONE  Dial.  agst.  Dancing  A  4  b,  The  wofull  wayting  of  the 
widowe  doeth  not  once  make  him  [the  rich  man]  wagge. 
1585  —  tr.  Calvin  on  Acts  i.  4.  6  Warlike  discipline  requireth 
this,  that  no  man  wagge,  vnlesse  hee  be  commaunded  by 
the  captaine.  1587  Turbkrv.  'Frag.  Tales  52  [HeJ  did  feele 
a  thing  by  hajfpe,  Within  her  wombe  to  wagge,  and  beat 
against  her  hrest.  1593  Bilson  Govt.  Christ's  Ch.  289  Binde 
them  fast  to  their  chaires  that  they  shall  not  wagge.  1631 
[Mabbe]  Cdestina  xix.  189  Our  unfortunate  Master  is  falne 
from  the  ladder,  and  neither  speakes  nor  wagges.  1636 
Featly  Clavis  Myst.  xxiii.  297  Driven  to  fly  with  her  heavie 
burden  with  which  she  is  scarce  able  to  wag.  1650  T. 
B[ayley]  Worcester  s  Apoph.  Ep.  Rdr.  2  Some,  .field-Chap* 
lains.. envying  that  a  loyall  pen  should  wagge,  where  they 
[etc.].  1653H.C0GAN  tr.  Pinto's  jTrrtf.  xxiv.  91  Which  gave 
us  such  an  alarum,  as  not  daring  scarce  to  wag  we  got  out 
againwith  all  secrecy.  1692  R.  L'Estbance  JosephuSyAntiq.  ^ 
VI.  v.  C1733)  138  The  miserable  Distress  of  their  Condition' 
drew  Tears  and  Pity  wherever  they  came,  hut  not  a  Creature 
durst  so  much  as  wag  to  help  them,  i860  Whvte  Melville 
Market  Harb.  xii,  I've  a  hack  here  at  Welford. . .  He's  short 
of  work,  poor  devil  !  and  could  hardly  wag  coming  up  the 
hill. 

t  2.  To  toiler,  stagger,  be  in  danger  of  falling. 

£1340  Nominate  (Skeat)  166  M[an]  sliduth  vp-on  hyse, 
W[oman]  waggi[t]h  [Fr.  ercule;  error  iorcronle]  and  falluth 
lowe.  1377  Langl.  P,  pi,  B.  xvni.  61  pe  wal  wagged  and 
clef  and  al  |?e  worlde  quaued.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  (Harl. 
MS.)  no  pey  \sc,  two  beasts]  gnowe  at  the  Rote  of  the  tree 
..to  throwe  it  downe,  in  so  muche  that  the  wrecchid  man 
felie  it  wagge.  1470-^5  Malory  Arthur  vii.  xvii.  238  And 
thenne  they  stode  wagyng  and  scateryng  [1529  stakerynge], 
pontyng,  blowynge  and  bledynge. 

3.  To  oscillate,  shake,  or  sway  alternately  in 
opposite  directions,  as  something  working  on  a 
pivot,  fitting  loosely  in  a  socket,  or  the  like.  Of  a 
boat  or  ship  :  To  rock. 

1377  Langl.  P,  PL  B.  viii.  31  pe  wynde  and  \>e  water 
and  pe  bote  waggynge  Maketli  t>e  man  many  a  tyme  to 
falle  and  to  stonde.  «r  1386  Chaucer  Reeve's  T.  119  Yet 
saugh  I  neuere,  by  my  fader  kyn,  How  that  the  hopur 
wagges  til  and  fra.  ^1394  /*.  PI.  Crede  226  His  chyn  wij* 
a  chol  lollede..ljat  all  wacged  his  flesh  as  a  quyk  mire. 
X398  Trevisa  Barih.  De  P,  R.  xvir.  xlv.  (Bodl.  MS.)  luce 
J>erof  hette  wi|>  vynegre  fastene[^]  tej  e  ^att  waggen.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv,  513/1  Waggon',  or  waveron',  or  stere  be  hyt 
selfe  as  a  thynge  hangynge,  vaciilo.  c  1520  Skelton 
Magnyf.  1821,  I  sawe  a  welhercocke  wagge  with  the 
wynde  1  a  157a  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  147  Syd 
gounis  mycht  have  bene  sein  wantonly  wag  from  the  one 
wall  to  the  other.  1640  Wilkins  New  Planet  v.  (1707)  196 
It  could  not  wag  with  the  least  kind  of  Declination.  1654 
Whitei.ocke  Sived.  Ambassy  (1772)  II.  571  Mar.  She 
wagges !  she  wagges  ! . .  My  lord,  uppon  my  life  the  ship  did 
wag;  I  saw  her  move.  1715  Bradley's  lamily  Diet.  s.  v. 
Tunnel^  There  should  be  a  Stick . .  to  keep  up  the  Head  and 
Tail  [of  a  stalking  horse],  which  last  should  he  at  some  dis. 
tance  from  the  Body,  tnat  it  may  wag  in  moving.  1818 
Scott  Rob  Roy  xviii,  Better  a  finger  aff  as  aye  wagging. 

fb.  Of  leaves,  corn,  reeds,  etc.  :  To  waver, 
shake.  Obs. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvu.  vii.  (1495)  607  A  rede 
..wagyth  wyth  the  wynde.  C1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  8968 
As  levis  wagges  with  the  wynde.  14*3  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  Ix, 
Bot  blawe  wynd,  blawe,  ..That  sum  twig  may  wag,  and 
mak  hir  to  wake.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  I.  7  The  Uitle 
boye  espying  the  bush  to  wag,,  .imagined  that  there  lay 
some  Wilde  beast.  i6c8  tr.  Porta' s  Nat.  Magic  iv.  i.  113 
Binde  [the  Vines] ..  with  strings  or  thongs,  that  they  may  be 
surely  stayed  from  wagging  up  and  down.  1663  Patrick 
Parab.  Pilgrim  xxxvi,  (1687)  457  If  a  leaf  wagged,  it  was 
by  the  sweet  breath  of  those  Musicians  which  sate  among 
the  branches.  ai7M  LiSLE  Husb.  (1757)  243  No  grass  of 
any  other  kind  did  wag. 

Prat'erbial  phrase.    1596  J.   Melvill   Auiob.    ^    Diary 
(Wodrow  Soc.)  362  The  Kmg  ..  lyked  of  nan  that  wald 
nocht  wag  as  the  bus  [=  bush]  waggit. 
•^Q.fig.  To  waver,  vacillate.  Obs, 

1387TRKVISA  ///^(/m  (Rolls)  VII.  321  Robard,  wag^ynge 
as  a  reed,  assented  anon.  1566  Drant  Hoiace,  Sat.  1. 1.  A  v, 
Thy  mynde  it  wanes  and  wagges. 

t  d.  To  dangle  on  the  gallows,  be  hanged.  Obs» 

1:1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  in.  xvii.  (1869)  144  It  is  l^e 
hand  >at  maketh  the  feet  to  wagge  [Fr.  baller\  and  )>ft  cres 
to  be  kitle.  1547  Boordi:  Brev.  Health  §  151  Let  them  be- 
ware of  wagging  in  the  Galowes.  1$..  A  pore  Help  256  in 
Hazlitt  E.  P.P.  (1866)  261  Your  happe  may  be  lo  wagge 
Upon  a  wodden  nagge. 

4.  Of  a  limb,  the  head  or  tail,  etc. :  To  be  moved 
briskly  from  side  to  side. 

X484  Caxton  Fables  of  /E sop  ni.  xvii,  [The  ape  said  to 
the  fox]  What  auaylleth  to  the  soo  long  a  taylle,  hit  doth 
but  wagge.  1601  Holland  Pliny  ix.  x.  I.  241  The  Tro^ 
glodites  have  among  them  certaine  Tortoises,  with  broad 
homes  like  the  pegges  in  a  Lute  or  Harpe,  and  the  same 
will  wagge  and  stirre  so,  as  in  swimming  they  helpe  them- 
selves therewith.  i6oa  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  i.  290  Why  I  will 
fight  with  him  vppon  this  Theme  Vntill  my  eieUds  will  no 
longer  wag.  1693  Humours  T<rwn  92  Their  Elbows  wag 
faster  than  their  Tongues.  1830  Scott  Demonol.  i.  15  A 
humourist,  who  planted  himself. .  with  his  eyes  riveted  on  the 
. .  bronze  lion  that  graces  the  front  of  Northumberland-house 
...  and  having  attracted  the  attention  of  those  who  looked 
at  him  by  muttering  '  By  Heaven  it  wags  I '  (etc.). 


WAG. 

b.  Of  the  tongue,  t  Hps  :  To  move  briskly  in 
animated  talk:  often  with  an  implication  of  foolish 
or  indiscreet  speech. 

1590  TarlioHS  AVitvi  Pur^al.  24  When  her  lung  could 
not  wagge,  she  heaued  her  hands  aboue  water.  1599  1*. 
JossoN  CynikitCs  Rcik  v.  iii.  For  the  solemne  Addresse, 
two  Lips  wagging,  and  neuer  a  wise  word.  1604  Bkefom 
GrimcUos  Fort.  (Grosart)  13'!  Being  one  that  loued  to 
beare  a  toneue  wagge,  either  her  owne,  her  Gossips,  her 
Maides,  or  her  Pyes.  i8a8  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  li,  '  Daugh- 
ter,'  said  Simon,  'your  tongue  wags  too  freely.'  1863  Geo. 
EuoT  Romola  x.  Bo>-s  whose  tongues  were  used  to  wag  in 
concert  at  the  most  brutal  street  games.  1883  Frances  M. 
Peako  CoMtrad.  xxvii,  I  know  you  will  be  careful  not  to 
set  tongues  wagging. 
-    o.  Froverb. 

(13..:  see  Waw  f.)    cxsso  Disc.  Common  IVeat  Eng. 
(1893)  138  It  is  a  common  proverbe,  it  is  mefy  in  hall  when 
beardes  wagges  all.     X56a  J.   Hevwood  Prov,  4-  Epigr^ 
(1867)129.    1575-80  TussER //i«^.  (187B)  126.    1S97SHAKS.    , 
a  tien.  /K,  v.  iu.  37.     i73«-8  Swift  Pol.  Convcrsat.  170. 

d.  To  sway  the  body  from  side  to  side  ;  (of  a   . 
dc^)  to  walk  with  a  swaying  movement. 

1716  Garretsos  Sch.  Manrurs  36  Run  not  hastily  in  the  ; 
street^  nor  go  too  slowly;  wag  not  to  and  fro,  nor  use  any  , 
antick  or  wanton  posture  either  of  thy  head,  hands,  feet  or  ' 
body.  x868  Julia  Kavanagh /Jcra  xxi,  They  all  left  the  ; 
inn. .,  Eva  as  usual  clinging  to  Dora's  side,  and  Fide  wag-  | 
ging  slowly  behind  her. 
f  5,  To  move  abont  from  place  to  place  ;  to  : 
wander.    Also,  to  drift  (in  water).   Obs. 

cxjas  Poem  Times  Ediv.  11  190  in  PoL  Songs  (1839)  332 
He  wole  wagge  aboute  the  cloistre  and  kepen  hise  fet  clene 
in  house,  x^  Wvcuf  Job  xxxvjii.  41  Who  maketh  redi 
to  the  crowe  his  mete,  whan  his  briddis  crie  to  God,  hider 
and  thider  waggende  [Vulg.  z'agantes\,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
13542  Thus  I  skope  fro  the  skathe  with  skyrme  of  my 
hondes,  And  with  wawes  of  the  water  wagget  to  bonke. 
C15S5  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VII [  (Camden)  251  The 
head  thus  being  above,  the  body  beneath  in  water,  wagging 
and  removing  to  and  fro. 
1 6.  To  move,  budge yVi^w  a  place.  Obs. 
c  X400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  5875  Thei  myght  onethes  a-wey 
wagge  With  siluer  and  gold.  1585  Fethebstone  tr.  Calvin 
on  Ads  xvL  27.  402  Though  his  bands  wer  loosed,  he  did 
not  once  wag  from  his  place.  1589  Puttenham  Engl.  Poesie 
IIL  xix.  (Arb.)  340  It  is  said-by  manner  of  a  prouerbiall 
speach  that  he  who  Andes  himselfe  well  should  not  wagge. 
X609  C.  BuTLFJt  Fern.  Mon.  (1634)  9  As  many  [beesj  as  are 
stricken,  within  an  hour  after,  will  not  be  able  to  wag  out 
of  the  place.  x666  GtMi\ii.  Consid,  lyitches  (1667)  20  The 
separated  souls  of  the  wicked.. cannot  possibly  wag  from 
the  place  of  their  confinement.  1675  Wvcherlev  Country- 
It'i/^  IV.  iv,  Mrs.  Pin.  Sir  go  we'l  follow  you.  S^ar.  I  will 
not  wag  without  you.  1715  Hkarue Collect.  [O.  U.S.)  V. 
133,  1  cannot  wag  out  of  Oxford  till  the  Term  is  ended. 
1730  Fielding  Et^e  upon  Rape  111.  xi,  I'll  not  wag  without 
you. 
7.  To  go,  depart,  be  off.  Now  colloq. 
X594  Lyly  Mother  Bombie  n.  i.  ^8  But  let  mee  bee  wag. 
ging.  X508  Shak's.  Merry  W.  i.  lii,  7  Discard  (bully  Her- 
cules) caiJieerej  let  them  wag;  trot,  trot.  X599  —  Much 
Ado  V.  i.  16  If  such  a  one  will  smile  and  stroke  his  beard, 
And  sorrow,  wagge  \read  Bid  sorrow  wagge],  crie  hem, 
when  he  should  grone.  x6oi  W.  Percy  Cuckgueanes  <$■ 
Cuckolds  Errants  iv.  L  (Roxb.)  47  My  gentleman,  let  him 
wagge,  whither  he  please^  in  the  name  of  Jehoua.  165a 
A.  Hoss  Hist.  World  ii.  iv,  64  He  [Heliogabalus].  .never 
would  wag  any  where  without  60  Chariots.  1779  Cowper 
Yearly  Distr.  50  Come,  neighbours,  we  must  wag. 

b.  To  travel  or  make  one*s  way  ;  to  ^'}0g  along-*, 
lii,  zndjig, 

X684  BuNVAN  Pilgr.  II.  183  They  made  a  pretty  good  shift 
to  wagg  along.  X798  J.  Jefferson  Let,  to  Bouclier  23  Feb. 
(MS.),  People  in  Hampshire  not  only  wag  the  head  or  hand, 
..but  they  wag  out,  when  they  take  a  walk.— It  always  puis 
me  in  mind  of  a  Duck.  1840  Longf.  Sp.  Stud.  iii.  vi,  Thus 
I  wag  through  the  world,  half  the  time  on  foot,  and  the 
other  half  walking.  1903  McNeill  Egregious  Engl,  28  So 
he  wagged  along  and  helped  to  build  up  the  commercial 
greatness  and  probity  and  nonour  of  his  countrj*. 

C.  In  proverbial  phrases  with  *  the  world  *  as 
subject.  Haw  the  world  wags :  how  affairs  are 
going.  To  let  the  world  wag  {as  it  wi/l):  to 
regard  the  course  of  events  with  unconcern.  (For 
other  expressions  analogotxs  to  these,  see  the  quots.) 
It  x$M  Skklton  sp.  Parrot  90  In  flattryng  fables  men 
fynde  but  lyttyl  fayth :  But  7noveatur  terra,  let  the  world 
wag-  X538  Latimer  Let.  to  Cromwell  Serm.  &  Rem.  (1845) 
396  By  this  bill  inclosed  your  lordship  can  perceive  some- 
thing, how  the  world  dolh  wag  with  Warwick  college.  1550 
Crowley  Epigr.  361  Let  the  worlde  wag^e,  we  must  neades 
haue  drynke.  XS7S  Gascoigne  Glasse  Govt.  Wks,  1910  II. 
63,  I  warrant  thee  wee  two  will  live  howe  soever  the  world 
wagge.  x6oo  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  11.  vii.  23  Thus  may  we  see 
(quoth  he)  how  the  world  wagges.  x6xx  Cotgr.  s,v.  Gallere, 
Vogue  la  gallerc,  let  the  world  wag,  slide,  goe  how  it  will ; 
let  goe  a  Gods  name.  1637  Sanderson  Serm,  (1681)  II.  73 
Solomons  sluggard,.. who  foldeth  his  hands  together,  and 
letteth  the  world  wag  as  it  will.  1700  T.  Brown  Amusem. 
Ser.  ^  Com.  1 30  Let  us  then  go  and  see  how  the  World 
wag&  in  the  City  Circle.  1701  Secret  Mercury  2-9  Sept.  2/1, 
1  retir'd  to  my  Lodgings  and  let  the  World  wage  for  that 
Night.  X790  Gouv.  Morris  in  Sparks  Li/e  4-  Ivrit.  (1832) 
II.  105  I-et  the  world  wag  as  it  may.  X791  Mme,  D'Arblav 
Diary  July,  1  shall  not,  I  hope,  be  forgetful,  when  the 
world  wags  ill,  [etc,].  1823  Scott  Quentin  D.  xxv, '  I  will 
have  a  rouze  with  Dunois,'  said  Crcvecoeur, '  wag  the  world 
as  it  will*  c  1845  C.  Bronte  Pro/cssor  i.  But  you  shall  hear 
..how  the  world  has  wagged  with  me.  1861  Congressional 
Globe  18  Feb.  967/3  But  I  believe  the  world  has  wagged 
along  about  the  same  after  as  they  did  before  the  resolutions 
passed.  1877  ^'  1>LACK  Green  Past,  xiii,  Let  the  world 
wag  on  as  it  may. 

t  d.  To  *  gel  on  *,  associate  with*  Obs^ 
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c  X560  A.  ScoTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xxxiv.  89  5e  wantoun 
wowaris  waggis  With  thame  that  hes  the  cun^je.  xs6s  J. 
Heywood  Pro7'.  ^  Epigr.  (1867)  90, 1  with  ale,  and  ale  with 
me  wag  away. 

8.  slang.  To  play  truant.  Also  to  wag  it.  Cf. 
Wag  sk"^  3. 

X848  Dickens  Dombey  xxii,  '  My  misfortunes  all  began  in 
wagging,  Sir ;  but  what  could  I  do,  exceptin'  wag  ?  '  *  Ex- 
cepting what?'  said  Mr.  Carker.  'Wag,  Sir.  Wagging 
from  school.*  '  Do  you  mean  pretending  to  go  there,  and 
not  going?'  said  Mr.  Carker.  'Yes,  Sir,  that's  wagging. 
Sir.'  1901  W.  S.  Walker  in  the  Blood  \.  13  They  had 
'  wagged  it  *  from  school,  as  they  termed  it,  which . .  meant 
truancy  in  all  its  forms. 
II.  Transitive  uses. 

•\  9.  To  set  in  movement,  cause  to  quiver  or 
oscillate ;  to  shake  or  stir  by  force.   Obs. 

1377  Langl.  P,  PL  B.  XVI.  41  And  Jeanne  fondeih  \>e 
fende  my  fruit  to  destruye.  With  alle  J>e  wyles  )>at  he  can 
and  wa^geth  J>e  rote.  1387  Tkevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  189 
Centauri,  as  it  were  an  hundred  wynde  waggers :  for  i?ey 
wagged  wel  J^e  wynde  faste  in  liir  ridynge.  1387-8  T.  Usk 
Test.  Lave  i.  Prof.  90  Ouer  that  he  had  power  of  strength 
to  pull  vp  the  spere,  that  Alisander  the  noble  might  neuer 
wagge.  CX425  Cast.  Perscv,  1943  in  Macro  Plays  135  pis 
worthy,  wylde  werld,  I  wagge  with  a  wyt.  1471  Caxton 
^f<;M>'^//(Sommer)  212  Than  ne  began  alilyll  and  a  lityll  to 
wagge  the  ston  and  to  sake  the  loyntures  that  helde  hit. 
i5<S  Fisher  7  PeniL  Ps.  vi.  Wks.  (1876)  18  The  lefe  that 
with  a  lytell  wynde  is  wagged  and  blowen  doune.  X581  N. 
Licuefield  tr.  Castanheda*s  Cong.  E,  Ind.  i.  ix.  25  b,  They 
adiudged  that  the  gabell  [/.  e.  cable]  had  bene  wagged  or 
shaken  by  a  kinde  of  Fish  called  a  Tunnie.  X587  Turberv. 
Trag.  Tales  14  But  how  much  more  the  louer  made  his 
mone, . .  The  more  shee  sate  vnmoued,  like  the  stone.  Whom 
wanes  do  beat,  but  wag  not  from  his  place.  1609  C.  Butler 
Fern.  Mon.  (1634)  51  The  Place.,  must  be  kept  closeand 
quiet ;  free  from  noise  and  noisome  cattel,  that  may  either 
wag  or  wake  them.  x6ia  Selden  Illusir.  Drayton  s  Poly- 
olb.  i.  16  So  great,  that  many  men's  vnited  strength  cannot 
remoue  it,  yet  with  one  finger  you  may  wagge  it.  a  1677 
Barrow  Serm,  xiv.  Wks.  1687  I.  202  A  small  transient  plea- 
sure, a  tickling  the  ears,  wagging  the  lungs,  forming  the 
face  into  a  smile  [etc.). 
t  b.  To  nudge.  Obs. 
1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xix.  199,  I  wondred  what  J'at  was, 
&  wagged  conscience,  And  was  afered  of  the  lyjte. 

10.  To  brandish  (a  weapon).  Also,  to  wave 
(something)  defiantly,  as  a  signal,  or  to  attract 
notice.  Obs*  exc  in  jocular  use  {ci.  flag-wagging). 

ciyso  Havelok  89  He  was  te  beste  knith  at  nede,  pat 
heuere  micthcwepne  wagge,  or  folc  vt  lede.  1535  Cover* 
dale  Isa.  X.  24  Be  not  afrayde  for  the  kinge  of  the  As- 
sirians:  He  shal  wagg  his  staff  at  the,.  .But  [etc.].  XS77- 
87  Harrison  England  u.  ix.  181/1  in  Holins/ied,1hc  other 
..wagging  a  scroll  which  he  had  in  his  hand  before  the 
iudge.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  iv.  18  So  these  two  cham- 
pions, .in  their  hands  their  idle  troncheons  held,  Which 
neither  able  were  to  wag,  or  once  to  weld.  x8o6  Scott 
Health  Ld.  Melville  vii.  While  there's  one  Scottish  hand 
that  can  wag  a  claymore,  sir. 

11.  To  move  (a  limb  or  part  of  the  body  attached 
by  a  joint)  to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  or  from  side 
to  side :  usually  implying  rapid  and  repeated 
movement,  f  Also,  to  blink  repeatedly  with, '  bat  * 
(the  eyes), 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1484  As  J>ay  with  wynge  vpon 
wynde  hade  waged  her  fytheres.  ^  1530  Palsgr.  770/1  Do 
you  nat  se  hym,  he  waggelh  his  hande  at  you.  _xS4a 
Brinklow  Lament.  (1874)  ixi  What  a  blyndnes  is  it  to 
thynke  my  sinnes  forgeuen  me,  when  a  prest . .  hath  wagged 
two  or  thre  fyngers  ouer  my  head  ?  1574  Withals*  Diet. 
67b/2  PattuSf  he  that  waggeth  the  eyes.  159^  Mahlowe  & 
Nashe  Dido  II.  i.  324  Achates,  see  King  Priam  wags  his 
hand.  He  is  aliue,  Troy  is  not  ouercome.  1597  A.  M.  tr. 
Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chinirg,  3/3  When  the  patient  may 
easylye  wagge  his  lower  chawe  bone.  x6xi  Cotgr.,  Gam- 
bayer,  to  wag  the  legs  in  sitting,  as  children  vse  to  do. 
i6xx  CoRVAT  Crudities  229  They  wagge  their  hands  yp 
and  downe  very  often.  X768  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  I.  11.  xxviii. 
202  Nothing  can  be  more  harmless  than  wagging  your 
finger  considered  in  itself,  yet  if  the  finger  rest  against  the 
trigger  of  a  loaded  musket  and  a  man  stand  just  before, 
you  cannot  do  a  wronger  thing,  and  why?  x8oa  Southey 
Ballad  St.  Antidins  35  He  wagg'd  his  ears,  he  twisted  his 
tail,  He  knew  not  for  joy  what  to  do.  1853  Kane  Grinnell 
E.xp.  xxxvi.  (1856)  326  [He]  had  to  wag  his  leg  half  an  hour 
by  the  dial. 

trans/.  1506  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  iv.  i.  76  You  may  as  well 
forbid  the  Mountaine  Pines  To  wagge  their  high  tops. 

b.  (Chiefly  in  negative  context,  typifying  the 
minimum  of  exertion.)  To  move,  stir  (a  limb, 
finger,  etc.)    Now  colloq. 

XS96  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  i.  22  He  found  him  selfe,  vnwist,  .so 
ill  bestad,  That  limb  he  could  not  wag.  x66o  F.  IIrookk 
tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  181  Travelling  on  the  sands  his  hoof 
will  burn  and  cleave,  so  as  'tis  impossible  to  get  him  wag 
a  foot  1671  Blagrave  Astrol.  Pract.  Phys.  149  For  some 
hours  she  would  be  as  seemingly  dead,  and  could  wagg 
neither  arm  or  leg.  x6<)7  R.  Pierce  Bath  Mem.  i.  vi.  125 
He  told  me  (with  great  joy)  that  he  could  wagg  one  of  his 
Toes,  1855  Planch fe  tr.  C'tess  D  Aulnoy^s  Fairy  Tales 
(1858)  16  I'll  wager,  now,  that  this  idle  beauty  hasn't  wagged 
one  of  her  ten  fingers.  x86t  C.  Reade  Cloister  ^  H.\w\. 
(1896)  207  Had  it  been  any  but  you,  believe  me  I  had  obeyed 
you  and  not  wagged  a  nnger.  1898  F.  Harrison  Autob. 
Mem.  (jgii)  II.  xxx,  150,  1  most  positively  declined  to  ask 

j    him  or  anyone  to  wag  a  finger  to  get  me  there. 

!       c.  To  shake  (the  head) ;  to  move  (the  head)  from 

;   side  to  side. 

I  a  X340  Hampole  Psalter  xxi.  6  pai  spake  with  lippes  and 
wagid  J>e  heued.  1393  Langl.  P,  PI.  C  xiii.  19  '  0%vE  I 
how!'    qua^    ich    )>o  and  myn  hefd  waggede.     1470-8^ 

1    Mai-ORV  Arthur  xix.  ix.  787  And  thenne  the  quene  wagged 

1   her  bedc  vpon  sir  Launcelot.  as  though  she  wold  saye  &le« 
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hym.  ^1513  Fabvan  Chron.  ccxxiiL  (1533)  ^47  When 
Robert  had  harde  that  message  to  the  ende,  he  wagged  hys 
hedde,  as  he  that  conceyued  some  doublenesse  in  thys  re- 
porte.  isa6  Tindalk  Matt.  xxviL  39  They  that  passed  by 
revyled  hym,  waggynge. [Gr.  khoJi'tcs]  ther  heeddes.  1540 
Palsgr.  Acolastus  Prok  B  iv,  Why  waggest  thou  thy  heed, 
as  though  thou  were  very  angry.  1576  Fleming  Panopl. 
Epist.  277  These  extreme  passions  of  mynde,..when  Demo- 
critus  h.id  heard, . .  he . .  wagged  his  head  too  and  fro : 
wherein  he  had  some  meaning,  a  16x8  Sylvester  Funeral 
Elegy  Wks.  (Grosurt)  II.  291  O  1  Who  so  constant,  but 
would  grieve  and  grudge  (If  not  a  Christian)  at  th'  All-order- 
ing Judge  J  And  wag  his  head  at  Heav'n, — weak  earthly 
worm!  x8is  Scott  Guy  M.  ii.  The  poor  parents  were  en- 
couraged to  hope  that  their  bairn,  as  they  expressed  it, 
'might  wag  his  pow  in  a  pulpit  yet.'  1840  Thackeray 
Barber  Cox  June,  We  were  introduced  instantly. . :  the  little 
lord  wagged  his  head,  my  wife  bowed  very  low,  and  so  did 
Mr.  Coddler.  1841  —  Gt,  Hoggarty  Diam.  vii,  Tidd  at  this 
looked  very  knowin"; ;  and,  as  our  host  sunk  off  to  sleep 
ngain,.. wagged  his  head  at  the  captain.  1863  Geo.  Eliot 
Romola  vi,  When  once  a  man  is  obliged  to  do  something 
besides  wagging  his  head.  x87x  Longf.  Wayside  Inn  11. 
Cobbler o/Ha^enau  02  The  cobbler. .wagging  bis  sagacious 
head,  Unto  his  kneeling  housewife  said  ;  [etc.]. 

d.  To  move  (the  tongue,  flips)  in  animated 
speech  :  esp.  with  implication  of  indiscretion  or 
malignity.    Also  of  the  tongue :  To  utter  (words). 

1569  J.  Sanfokd  tr.  Agiippa's  P'an.  A rtes  \x'n.  91  b,  They 
drawe  deepe  sighes  from  the  harte  :  and  wagging  their 
lippes  doo  faigne  to  saie  prayers.  16x3  Shaks.  Jfen.  Villi 
1.  i.  33  No  Discerner  Durst  wagge  his  Tongue  in  censuie. 
X657  Trapp  Comm.  Ps.  cix.  2. 11.  860  There  is  nothing  more 
easie,  than  to  wag  a  wicked  tongue.  x8ao  Scott  Monast. 
iv,  Tlie  faithful  Tibb  and  Dame  Klspeth,  excellent  persons 
both,  and  as  thorough  gossips  as  ever  wagged  a  tongue. 
18x7  —  Jml,  10  Mar.,  It  is  brave  to  see  how  he  wags  his 
Scots  tongue.  1840  Thackeray  Paris Sk.-bk.  (1869)  36  Not 
a  tongue  was  wagged  in  his  praise.  X871  Dixon  Tower  111. 
xviii,  196  Every  one  who  owed  him  grudge  would  eagerly 
begin  to  wag  las  tongue.  X894  J.  Davidson  Random  Itin. 
1 60  When  they  spoke,  they  simply  left  their  mouths  ajar,  and 
allowed  their  tongues  to  wag  the  maimed  words  of  an  un- 
known  dialect. 

e.  Of  an  animal :  To  move  (its  tail)  from  side 
to  side  :  in  dogs  usually  an  indication  of  pleasure  ; 
in  cats  often  a  sign  of  anger. 

CX410  Master  0/  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xHi,  And  whan 
J>ei  se  her  maister  l)ei  wole  make  hym  chere  and  wag  hir 
tayles  vpon  hym.  1545  Elvot  Dict.^  Agere  caudam^  to 
wagge  his  tayle.  1599  Mahston  Ant.  .5-  Mel.  111.  (1602)  F  2, 
Tis  an  old  horse  can  neither  wighy,  nor  wagge  his  taile. 
x6ao  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Jack  a  Lent  C  2,  All  the  Dogges 
in  the  Towne,  doe  wagge  their  tailes  for  ioy.  x66x  Lovell 
Hist,  Anim.  ^  Min.  88  They  \sc.  lambs]  wagge  the  taile 
whilest  sucking.  X710  Steele  'J'atlertio.  231  T  2  'ihe  poor 
Cur  looked  up  and  wagged  his  Tail.  1774  Goldsm.  Aat. 
HiU.  V.  245  Pozzo.  .asserts,  that  it  [a  toucan]  leaped  up  and 
down,  wagged  the  tail,  and  cried  with  a  voice  resembling 
that  of  a  magpie.  179X  Cowper  Odyss.  x.  264  They . .  Paw'd 
ihem  in  blandishment,  and  wagged  the  tail.  1863  Kingslev 
Water-Bab.  iv,  And  there.. lay  five  or  six  great  salmon,., 
wagging  their  tails,  as  if  they  were  very  much  pleased  at 
it.  1865  H.  Kingslev  Hillyars  4-  Burtons  Ixii,  The  dog 
came  wagging  his  tail. 

ff.  To  flap  (the  wings).   Obs. 

X496  Cov.  Lett  Bk.  577  Litell  small  been,  pat  al  aboute 
fleen.  They  waggen  their  whyng.  1584  R.  Scot  Discav. 
WitcJur.  XI.  viu  195  Birds.. in  what  sort  they  wag  their 
wings.  X506  Spenser  Hymn  Heav.  Loz'e  24  Eie  flitting 
Time  coultf  wag  his  eyas  wings  About  that  mightie  bound, 
t  g.  To  sway  (the  body)  about.   Obs, 

1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  191  After  the  Eastern 
mode  they  wagg'd  their  Bodies,  bowing  their  heads  [etcj. 

III.  12.  Combinations  :  wag-at-the-wall  Sc, 
and  north.,  a  hanging  clock  with  jx^ndnlum  and 
weights  exposed  (also  allnb.)\  also,  *a  spectre 
supposed  to  haunt  the  kitchen . .  w  agging  backwards 
and  forwards  before  the  death  of  one  of  the  family ' 
(Jam.) ;  f  wag-feather,  a  swaggering  coxcomb  ; 
•f  wag-pasty,  a  mischievous  rogue ;  +  wag-string 
=  Waghalter;  wag-tongue,  a  malicious  chat- 
terer ;  t  wag-wanton,  a  wanton ;  +  wag- with 
[?  With  sb,"]  ^  Waghaltek.  Also  Waghalteb, 
Wag-leg,  Wagstakt,  Wagtail. 

x8a5  Brockett  N.  C.  Words^  *  Ji'ag-at.t/te-waw,  Wagger, 
a  cheap  wooden  German  clock.  Perhaps  from  the  pendulum 
being  exposed  ;  or,  provincially,  seen  wagging  against  the 
wall.  X894  J.  Davidson  Baptist  Lake  82  '  It's  nearly  half 
past  fourj'  said  he,  looking  at  a  wag-at-the-wall  that  hung 
behind  him.  1889  Barrje  Windoxu  in  Thrums  xix,  When 
1  entered,  the  wag-at-the-wa'  clock  had  again  possession  of 
the  kitchen.  x6xi  Cotgr.,  Cfs^K/Z/ww/c/.-.a  *wag.fcather. 
a  1553  Udall  Royster  D.  11 1.  ii.  (Arb.)  40  A  little  *wagpastie, 
A  deceiuer  of  folkes,  by  subtill  craft  and  guile,  c  X563  Jack 
Jugler  (Roxb.)  28  Truelye  this  wage  pastie  is  either  drunken 
or  mad.  x6ax  Mabbe  tr.  Alemau's  Guzman  (CAlf.  11.  278 
That  souldiers  boy,  who  playd  the  wagge-pasty  with  his 
Masters  pasty  ;.  .opened  the  hd  of  the  pastie,.  .and  supt  vp 
all  the  sirrop.  1578  H,  Wotton  Courtlie  Controv.  301  The 
boy..bethoughle  hym  of  a  knauerye  6tte  for  a  *wagstring. 
rtxsgi  H.  Smith  Serm.  (1637)  223  [We  say^]  when  we  see 
a  gracelesse  boy,  Thou  wilt  prove  a  wagstnng,  if  thou  hve 
to  be  elder.  1633  Heywood  Etig,  Trav.  iv,  Oh  thou  crafty 
Wag-string.  X002  C.  Headlam  in  Macm.  Mag.  Oct.  466 
A  chatterbox  she  is,  and  worse,— a  regular  woman  *wag- 
tongue.  1601  Deacon  &  Walker  Answ,  Darel  ^z'E.yitxy 
little  childe  that  playeth  *wag-wanton.  1604  Breton 
Grimellos  Fort.  (Grosart)  8/2  Thou  wouldest  neither  carrie 
a  ring,  clawe  a  backe,  plaie  on  both  hands,  be  no  wagge- 
wanton,  with  thy  mistresse,  nor  ludas  with  thy  maister. 
x6ix  T.  Davies  (Htxcf.)  Panep>r.  Verses  Coryat's  Crudities 
i  3  b,  While  he  most  like  a  •\Vag-with  Tooke  of  bis  Grapes 
as  much  as  he  could  wag-with. 

Wagadash,  Wagau:  see  Wacauash,  Wagon. 
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WAGE. 


t  Wagand,  var.  vagami,  pr.  pple.  of  Vaguk  *SV. 
Obs.  ;  also  as  sb.  a  vagrant. 

«6i4  in  J.  Davidson  Inverurie  (1878)  196  Giff  ony  towne's 
pcopill  beisfound  wagand  on  thegaitt  after  the  hourof  ten,  the 
person  fund  wagand  sail  be  poyndt  as  if  they  wer  wagands. 

Wagfe  ("^cl-?))  sb.  Forms:  ^Sc.  vag,  4  Sc.^  6 
wagj  6  waige,  wayge,  pL  wagies,  Sc.  vaig(e, 
vage,  6-7  wadge,  4-  wage.  [a.  AF.,  OF. 
^north-eastern)  wage  (AL.  wagium)  —  Central 
0V>  guage^  gage  (mod.F.  gage),  Prov.  gages.  It. 
gaggio :— popular  L,  *wadium,  of  Tent,  origin  : 
see  Wed  j^.I 

+1.  A  pledge  or  security;  =  Gagej^.1  i.  Phr, 
to  hold,  hiy  in  wage.  Obs, 

[1183  Pipe  Roll  29  Hen,  II  (191 1)  61  Henricus  dec'  de 
Wallebi  debet  .v.  in.  quia  renuit  dare  wagium  et  plegium 
justiciariis.]  1338  R.  liRUNNK  Chron.  (1810)  139  He  sesed 
fiue  castels,  &  held  ^>am  in  his  wage,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
xlt.  {Agnes')  400  Here-of  in  vitnesyng  remanis  ay  pe  forsad 
ryng  one  J)e  fyngire  of  t>at  ymag  of  vad  of  weding  in-to  vag. 
1513  Douglas  ^neis  v.  iv.  132  Or  thai  thar  land  sul  los  or 
vassalage  Thai  had  far  levir  lay  thar  lyf  in  wage.  1530 
Pai-scr.  286/1  Wage  or  pledge,  gaige.  1590  Spenskr  F.  Q, 
1.  iv.  39  But  ih*  Elfin  knight,  which  ought  that  warlike  wage, 
Disdaind  to  loose  the  meed  he  wonne  in  fray. 

tb,  A  challenge  or  engagement  to  fight.  In 
full,  wage  of  bait  k.     Cf-  Gage  sb^'  3.  Obs, 

c  1400  Latid  Troy  Bk.  8476  So  It  was  seyde  to  the  Em- 
pcroure. .  How  ffight  was  taken  hem  I>e«twenc,  And  no  man 
niy5t  here  ire  a-swage  And  thei  hadde  ^euen  to-gedur  wage. 
15J3  Ukrnfrs  Froiss.  I.  ccxvii.  113  And  y*  same  season 
ther  was  a  wage  of  bate!  before  the  french  king,  belwene  two 
noble  and  expert  knightes. 

2.  A  payment  to  a  person  for  service  rendered. 
Formerly  used  widely,  e.g.  for  the  salary  or  fee 
paid  to  persons  of  official  or  professional  status. 
Now  (exc.  in  rhetorical  language)  restricted  to 
mean  ;  The  amount  paid  periodically,  csp.  by  the 
day  or  week  or  month,  for  the  labour  or  service  of 
a  workman  or  servant. 

Commonly  in  pi.  (after  Y.  gagis).  The  sing,  is  now  either 
dial,  or  has  a  rhetorical  flavour ;  but  it  has  sometimes  a 
special  convenience  with  reference  to  a  particular  instance  or 
amount  (see  e.g.  quot.  1776  in  a). 

a.  sing,  (For  living  wage  see  Living  vbl.  sb,  7.) 


13. .  Coer  de  L.  4264  Ther  was  non  so  lylyl  page,  That  ne 
hadde  to  hys  wage,  Off  gold  and  sylvyr  [etc.J.  1338  R. 
Brusnr  Chron,  (1810)  319  Ilk  man  ^ou  reft  his  wage,    c  1440 


Promi.  Parv.  513/1  Wage,  or  hyre,  siipeudi/iin,  solarium. 
1510  Set.  Cases  Star  Chavtb.  (Selden  Soc.)  1 1.  73  Lewed  & 
evyll  disposed  persons . ,  to  whom , ,  the  scid  Priour  gave  xvage 
vjd  by  the  day.  15U  World  ^  Child  (fac-.)  A  iij,  Whan  I 
wa.1  seuen  yere  of  age  I  was  sent  to  the  wortde  to  take  wage 
.And  this  seuen  yere  I  haue  ben  his  page.  i6ii  Sci^ter 
Q'tsest.  Tythes  (1633)  F  5,  Dreames  any  man  bee  meant  it  to 
the  Lord  as  a  Wage  for  his  Worke.    177^5  Adam  Smith  W.  N, 

I.  X.  I.  177  When  masters  combine  together  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  wages  of  their  workmen,  they  commonly  enter  into 
a  private  bond  or  agreement,  not  to  give  more  than  a  certain 
wage  under  a  certain  penalty.  1855  W.  G.  Clakk  in  Carnbr. 
Fss,  2Z7  Millions  of  children,  .must  needs  commence  their 
life  of  toil  in  the  factory  or  the  field,  as  soon  as  their  ph)'sical 
strength  enables  them  to  get  a  day's  wage  for  a  day's  work. 
1S77  MoRLKV  Cri/.  Misc.  .Scr.  11.  204  The  lalx>urcrs,  having 
little  heart  in  work  for  which  they  had  no  wage. 

b.  pi, 

1W7  Langl.  P,  pi,  B.  XI.  283  He  1  at  toke  50W  ^owre  tytic 
shufde  take  30W  ^wre  wages.  14*9  Rolls  ofParlt.  IV.  338/2 
Ye  seide  I-*td  Talbot,  servid  the  Kynges  Fader,  .withoute 
takyng  of  any  wages.  1444  Ibid.  V.  110/2  To  arreze  ihe 
wages  of  the  Knyghtes  of  the  shires.  £^1460  Fortescue^<^j. 
ff  Lim.  Mitn,  xv.  (1885)  146  It  sh.ill  not  be  necessarie,  t>at  the 
xij  spirituell  men  off  this  covnsell  haue  so  gret  wages  as  the 
xij  temporall  men.  1540  Test.  Ebor.  VI.  107,  J  will  that  a 
prest  s>*nge  for  my  fayther.  .and  he  to  have  for  his  wadges 
vij  markes  tn  the  yere.  1588  Kvd  Househ.  Philos.  Wks. 
(1901)  265  Gyuingeuery  one  hys  ^allary  or  day  wages.  1642 
J.  .M[arshJ  Argt.  cone.  Mtlitta  17  By  the  I^^wit  is  enacted, 
xh\\.  no  Knight  Citizen  or  Hurges,  absent  himself  under  the 
paine  of  the  losse  of  their  wages.  1776  Adam  .Smith 
W.  A'l  I.  viii,  {int.'.)  I.  78  The  produce  oflabour  constitutes 
the  natural  recompeiKc  or  wages  of  labour.  1809  Kendall 
Trav.  I.  XV.  160  A  member  would  be  thought  not  to  earn 
what  are  called  his  wages.  These  wages  amount  to  two 
dollars  per  diem.     i8*9Carlvle  7r»/,in  Froude Z./^ (1882) 

II.  8^  Thus  we  have  private  individuals  whose  wages  ar^ 
equal  to  the  wages  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  other  indi- 
viduals. 1871  Kavmond  Mines  282  Wages  are  still  low,  ^i 
per  day  and  board. 

U  'fhe  pi.  was  formerly  often  construed  as  sing. 

13B8  (see  2  ej.     1530  in  A  bstr.  Protocols  Town  Clerks  Glas- 

f<nv(i897)IV.  118  Everilkanetohaif  an«  lyik  wat^is.  15S1 
LoBiNSON  tr.  Mare's  Utopia  11.  ix.  (1895)  30a  Theire  dayly 
wages  is  so  lytle  that  it  »ill  not  suffice  for  the  same  daye. 
i6si  Sclater  Quxst.  Tythes  Introd.  (1623)  H  i,  How  easic 
is  it  to  answer,  that  Tythes  was  that  inheritance,  and  Tythes 
is  this  wages.  1679  L.  Addison  isi  St.  MaJtutitedisnfz^  As 
for  his  wages,  it  amounted  to  so  little,  that  it  would  not  do 
him  much  service.  1731-9  Tl'll  Ilorse-hoeing  Ilusb.  Notes 
on  Pref.  (1822)  321  As  their  wages  is  supposed  to  be  low, 
their  masters  find  them  in  tools  to  work  with. 

to.  Spec,  The  pay  of  a  soldier.  Chiefly//«;W. 
71?  la/ie  wages :  to  enlist,  take  service  {with  o"- 
under  a  commander).   Obs. 

imB  R.  BRUNNECArtfw.  (1810)  i63Ahundrethknyghtesmo 
..&  fiue  hundreth  o  fote,  to  whilk  I  sal  le  pay  Ilk  day  her 
w.iges.  1436  Rolls  o/Parlt.  IV.  499/1  Wages  of  Werre  for 
the  said  Soudeours.  c  \\tfiGeneryaes  2441  With  the  Sowdon 
he  will  take  no  wage,  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  .^ynton  \x. 
316  He..wende  that  it  had  ben  straungeknygbtes  that  were 
come  vnto  hym  to  take  wages.  1535  Covkrdale  i  Mace.  iiL 
a8  Kynge  Antiochus.. opened  bis  treasury,  and  gaue  his 
boost  a  yearcs  wagies  in  bonde.     1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's 


Comm.  250b,  They  also,  which.. take  wages  under  them  In 
this  war.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath,  ir.  xxx.  181  The  Wages, 
due  to  them  that  hold  the  publique  Sword. 

•j-d.  Phr.  At  wage,  under  wages,  at  or  0/  (a 
person's)  wage  or  wages,  in  (a  person's)  zvages  :  in 
the  pay  or  service  of  another.  To  put  out  of 
wages:  to  discharge,  cashier.   Obs, 

?(Xi4oo  Morie  Arth.  302,  I  salle  the  forthire.  .Fifty  thow- 
sande  mene, . .  Of  my  wage  for  to  wende,  whare  so  the  lykes. 
c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  V,  38  The  Soudan  may  lede  out  of 
Egipt  mo  than  20000  Men  of  Armes. ..And  alle  tho  ben  at 
his  Wages.  1410  Waterton  in  Rymer  Foedera  (1709)  IX. 
883  To  come  ovyr  to  7owe  at  zour  Wage,  .-Vrmyd  and  Arayde, 
as  langys  to  ihaire  Estate  to  do  zowe  Service,  c  1470  Henry 
Wallace  v.  909  Xxx'-*  with  him  off  nobill  men  at  wage.  1534 
Berners  Gold.  Hk.  M.  Aurel.let.v.  (1537)  110  And  fynally, 
. .  ye  entre  newely  into  the  wages  of  the  worlde.  1542  U  dall 
Erasin.  Apoph.  187  When  he  espyed  one  of  the  souldiers. . 
irymmyng  a  strop  or  loope  to  sette  on  his  darte,  he  putte 
out  of  wages,  and  discharged  of  his  roume.  (Z  1548  Hall 
Chron.,  lien,  VI,  83  b,  Many  of  the  Britons,  .submitted 
themselues  to  the  lorde  regent.. whom  he  geniely  accepted 
and  put  them  in  wages.  1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utopia 
II.  viii.  (1895)  253  For  them,  whomewyth  they  be  in  wayges, 
they  fyghte  hardelye,  fycrslye,  and  faythefullye.  1553 
Brbnde  Q,  Curtius  P  T,  The  Greakes  y*  were  in  Darius 
wagies.  1594  J.  Mrlvill  Atitob,  ^  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.) 
318  The  King,  with  conipaniesof  horsmenand  futtmen  under 
wages.  1665  Manley  Grotius'  Eoio  C.  IVarres  73  A  mutiny 
for  want  of  pay:  which  was  an  unavoydable  evill  in  those 
parts,  though  in  wages  under  a  most  wealthy  King. 
e.  fig.  Reward,  recompense. 

13. .  Ga-iv.  <V  Gr.  Knt,  396  pat  \>o\\  schal  seche  me  |>i-self. . 
&  foch  t»e  such  wages  As  pou  deles  me  to  day.  ^1575  Sc. 
Leg.  attaints  xxii.  {La?/rence)  139  Fere  mare  loyful  wiciorag 
tm  sal  resawe  syne  to  \>i  wag.  1388  Wvcli  f  Rom.  vi,  22  The 
wagi^  [1382  hyrisj  of  synne  is  deth.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk. 
3886  Ne  were  that  3e  come  in  message,  Veleyns  dethe  schulde 
be  5oure  wage,  1513  Dougl.\s  ^neis  xii.  xii.  175  Na  for 
small  wagis  thai  debait  and  stryfe,  But  apoun  Turnus  blude 
schedding  and  lyfe.  1549  Coverdale  Erasni.  Par.  i  Pet. 
i.  3-9  They  y*  serue  the  world  goe  about  to  haue  rewardes 
yt  are  transitory  &  wage  that  isslyppery.  i6o5S[iAKS.Z^^a/' 
V.  iii.  303  All  Friends  shall  Taste  the  wages  of  their  vertue. 
a  1770  JoKTiN  Serin.  (1787)  I.  vi.  122  Vet  we  may  shew  the 
same  temper . .  by  loving  our  religion  and  liberties  better  than 
the  wages  of  slavery  and  iniquity.  1864  Swinburnf.  A  talauta 
2305  The  gods  give  thee  fair  wage  and  dues  of  death.  1915 
.A.  Smellib  Lift  up  your  Heart  i.  31  He,  our  Kinsman  and 
Redeemer.. bears  no  relationship  to  sin  any  more.  He  has 
shaken  off  its  wage  and  tjTanny. 

f  3.  A  payment  for  the  use  or  possession  of  pro- 
perty.  Obs.  rare, 

1447  BoKENAM  Seyntys,  Marg.  232  If  she  be  bonde  and 
vndyr  seruage  :..  H>t  ford  wyl  I  yeiie  ryht  good  wage  -And 
to  my  paramour  h>T  vndyrfonge.  156J  in  Strype  .Ann,  Ref. 
xxvii.  (1709)  286  The  said  incumbents  paying  to  the  owners, 
by  the  wa^e  of  a  yearly  pension,  the  yearly  rent  of  all  such 
impropriations.  1591  West  ist  Pt.  Symbol,  i.  %  25  Letting 
and  hyring.  .is  a  Contract  by  consent  of  the  making  or  vsing 
of  some  thing  for  a  ccrieine  rent,  bier  or  wage.  i6a8GAULK 
Pract.  Theories  {%67<))  183  How  grosscly  doth  bee  (jc.  Judas] 
vndervalue  him  in  this  sale,  and  wage,  and  rate? 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb,  'usually  in  sing.,  ivage-),  a. 
si  m  pie  at  I  rib. ,  as  wage-  labour,  -  rate,  -slave, 
-slavery,  -work,  'WOrker\  b.  objective,  as  wage- 
earner,  -earning  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  adj.,  -paying, 
-winner;  f  wages-taking pp\.  adj.  ;  also  *!•  wages- 
fellow,  contemptuously,  one  who  receives  wages ; 
wages-fund  Pol,  Econ.  (also  wage-fund),  that  part 
of  the  total  capital  of  a  community  which  is 
available  for  paying  wages ;  wages-man  Austral., 
a  man  who  works  for  wages;  wage(s-sheet,  the  list 
of  wages  paid  by  an  employer  of  labour. 

1885  Manch.  Exam,  20  Feb.  5/1  Trade  w  ill  always  fluctu- 
ate, *  wage-earners  will  always  suffer  as  a  consequence.  1865 
Sat.  Rev.  12  Aug.  203  The  "wages- earning  and  beef-eating 
qualities  of  the  Briton.  1884  7*/;;/rf  (weekly  ed.)  10  Oct.  7/2 
To  turn  their  young  children  into  wage-earning  machines. 
looa  Edin,  Rev.  Oct.  403  Education . .  may  do  much  to . .  raise 
the  power  of  wage-earning.  1641  Brome  Joviali  Crew  iv. 
i.  (1652)  13  b,  That  she  should  sleight  me,  and  run  away  with 
a  'wages-fellow,  that  is  but  a  petty  Cleark  and  a  Serving- 
man.  1848  Mill  Pol.  Econ.  11.  xi.  %  i.  I.  402  There  is  un- 
fortunately no  mode  of  expressing  by  one  familiar  term,  the 
aggregate  of  what  may  be  called  the  *wages-fund  of  a 
country.  1863  Fawcett  Pol.  Econ.  11.  viii.  241  The  remark 
has  frequently  been  made  that  the  capital  of  the  country  pro- 
vides its  wage-fund.  This  wage-fund  is  distributed  amongst 
the  whole  wage -receiving  population,  and,  therefore,  the 
average  of  each  individual's  wages  cannot  increase  unless 
either  the  number  of  those  who  receive  wages  b  diminished, 
or  the  wage-fund,  which,  in  other  words,  may  be  described 
as  the  capital  of  the  country,  is  increased.  1871  Kingslev 
At  Last  xvi,  lliose  who  cultivate  some  scrap  of  ground,  or 
follow  some  petty  occupation,  which  prevents  their  depending 
entirely  on  *wage-Iabour.  x888  *  R.  Boldrewood  '  Robbery 
under  Arms  xxvi,  They  took  up  a  claim. ..Then  they  got  a 
•wages-man  to  help  them,  and  all  four  used  to  work  like 
niggers.  1890  —  Aliner's  Right  iii.  23  One  would  think  1 
was  a  wagesman,  the  way  you  three  coves  bosses  it  over  me. 
1868  RusKiN  Time  <V  Tide  (1872)  7  This  principle  of  regular 
*  wage-paying.  1898  Kdin.  Rev.  Apr.  278  'Wage-rates  are. . 
the  chief  cause  of  trade  disputes.  1903  Daily  Chron.  9  July 
4/4  The  cotton  spinners. .had  to  diminish  their  output  and 
the  "wage-sheet.  1906  Westm.  Gaz.  14  Nov.  lo/i  Mr. 
Farrell  quoted  figures  from  his  wages-sheet  to  prove  that 
ability  and  competence.,  have  to  be  paid  for.  1886  Mallock 
Old  Order  Changes  II.'  29  The  hands,  as  you  call  them,  the 
poor  jaded  underfed  "wage-slaves.  1903  Dubl.  Rev.  Oct. 
243  The  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Pope . .  in  regard  to  *wage- 
slavery.  155a  Huloet,  "Wages  takyng,  stipendiatus.  190J 
J.  P.  Struthers  Life  ^  Lett.  (1918)  279  They  were  the  chief 
•wage-winners  in  the  house.  1870  Tennyson  Coming  of 
Arthur  417  Dark  sayings,  .echo'd  by  old  folk  beside  their 


fires,  For  comfort  after  their  *\vage-work  is  done.  1888  Bos' 
ton  (Mass.)  yrnl.  17  July  2/3  Free  trade's  bitterest  foe  is  the 
American  •wageworker. 

Wage  (w^id^),  V.  Inflected  waging,  waged. 
Also  4  wagge,  5-7  wadge  {pa,  t.  wajod),  (5  Sc, 
vage),  7  waldge.  [ME.,  a.  O^Y.wagier,  waigier 
(Central  O^.  guagier,  xc^o^.  Y ,  gager :  see  Gage 
v,^ :— popular  L.  type  ^wadiare,  i.  *wadium  Wage 
sb,"]    I,  To  gage,  pledge. 

f  L  trans.  To  deposit  or  give  as  a  pledge  or 
security.     Also  with  down,  Obs. 

cxsao  Sir  Tristr.  loii  He  waged  him  aring,  Tristram  \^ 
batayl  loke.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xix.  285  I>ai  shal  delyuery 
ous  som  day  out  of  l>e  deueles  powere,  And  betere  wed  for 
ous  wagen  pan  alle  we  beon  worthi.  \i^^Forinan's Monnnit. 
Christ's  Hosp.,  Abingdon  80  Few  folke  there  were  coude 
that  wey  wende.  But  they  waged  a  wed  or  payed  of  her  purse. 
1565  Cooper  Thesaurus  s.v.  Ago,  Ex  sponso  sine  ex  sponsu 
agere, . .  to  sue  a  man  in  the  action,  that  is  by  w.^gynge  downe 
of  a  somme  of  money,  a  1585  'MotircoMEMK  Chcrrie  ^  Sine 
1453  Implaidging  and  waidging  Baith  twa  thair  lyves  for 
myne. 

t  b.  To  offer  as  a  gage  of  battle.   Obs. 

c  x^jp  Syr  Tryam.  1368  Therfore  sche  hath  lakyn  a  day, 
Certenly,  os  y  yow  say,  And  waged  bur  glove  for  to  fyghi. 

t2.  fig.  To  offer  (one's  oath,  etc.)  as  security 
for  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise,  etc. 

c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  3264  His  othe  he  waged  redilie. 
1587  Golding  De  Momay  xxx.  (1592)  476  Or,  if  he  serued 
not  God,  how  was  it  possible  that  the  name  of  God  should 
be  waged  by  a  mortall  man,  against  the  glory  of  God? 

t  3.  To  give  pledges  or  pledge  oneself  for  the 
fulfilment  of  (something  promised).   Obs, 

136a  Langl. /*./*/.  A.  iv.  87  For  he  ha)>  waget  me  a-mendes 
as  wisdam  him  tauhte.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  6026  He  sent 
out  his  Messanger.  .Trewes  to  aske,  and  trewes  to  wage. 
c  1400  Yivaine  ^  Gaiv.  2172,  I  said,  that  \  sold  find  a  Knyght 
That  sold  me  mayntene  in  my  right,  And  feght  with  tham 
al  thre,  Thus  the  batayl  wajed  we, 
t  b.  with  obj.  a  clause.   Obs, 

ijSj  Langu  p.  pi.  a.  IV.  84  For  Ichul  wage  for  wrong  he 
woT  do  so  no  more,  c  1400  Plougkman^s  Tale  (Skeat)  1208, 
I  trow  they  do  the  devell  homage  In  that  they  weten  they 
do  wrong ;  And  thereto  I  dare  well  wage,  They  s^rven 
Sathan  for  all  her  song. 

4.  Spec,  in  Laxv.  Now  only  Hist,  a.  To  wage 
battle  [=  AF,  gager  bataille.  Law  Latin  vadiare 
duelliwi]  :  To  pledge  oneself  to  judicial  combat : 
=  Gagk  V,  I  c, 

1568  Grafton  Chron.  1 1. 292  He  offered  to  wage  his  battayle 
with  the  sayde  Duke  in  the  court  of  the  French  king.  1609 
SviE.tiV.Reg,  Maj'.,Quon.  Attach,  xxxi.  82b,  Itis  statute,  that 
the  defender  sail  first  wage  thebattell,and  thereafter  sweare. 
a  z6a5  Sir  H.  Finch  Law  (16^6)  25  Brothers  or  cosins  shall 
not  wage  battell  in  a  writ  of  right,  a  1634  Coke  3rd  Inst. 
Ixxii.  (1648)  158  In  a  Writ  of  right,  if  the  tenant  wage  battail 
by  his  Champion.  1768  Blackstone  Covim.  III.  xxii.  339 
When  the  tenant  in  a  writ  of  right  pleads  the  general  issue, 
..and  offers  to  prove  it  by  the  body  of  his  champion,.. the 
tenant  in  the  first  place  must  produce  his  champion,  who,  by 
throwing  down  his  glove  as  a  gage  or  pledge,  thus  wages  or 
stipulates  battel  with  the  champion  of  the  demandant.  1819 
Act  59  Geo,  lllj  c.  46  §  2  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  in  any  Writ  of  Right,  .the  Tenant  shall  not  be  received 
to  wage  Battel,  nor  shall  Issue  be  joined  nor  Trial  be  had  by 
Battel  in  any  Writ  of  Right. 

b.  To  wage  one's  (or  the)  law  (AF.  gager  la 
ley,^  Law  Latin  vadiare  legem) :  {a)  to  defend  an 
action  by  *  wager  of  law  (see  Wager  sb,^  5  a.). 
H  {b)  In  erroneous  popular  use:  to  go  to  law  (cf.  10). 

(«)  '455  Rt*lls  of  Par  It.  V.  326/2  All  ye  lawes  aforesaid  so 
waged  and  doon.  1456  Paston  Lett.  i.  407  Gunnore  hath 
waged  his  lawe  of  that  he  haade  his  day  to  wage  it  of,  &c. 
\m  Act  14  <5-  15  Hen.  VIII,  c.  i  g  i  In  which  sute..the 
Defendaunt  or  Defendauntes  shall  nat  be  admytted  to 
wage  ther  T-awe.  1531  tr.  St.  Germans  Doctor  fr  Stud,  i, 
xviit  42  Yf  the  defendaunte  wage  his  lawe  in  an  accyon  of 
dette  broughte  vpon  a  trewe  dette.  1579  E.xpos.  Terms 
Law  138  b,  Ley  gager.  Wager  of  lawe,  is  when  an  action 
is  brought  agayn.st  one  without  especialtye  shewed  or  other 
matter  of  recorde, . .  then  the  defendaunt  may  wa]f  e  his  lawe, 
that  is  to  say,  sweare  vppon  a  booke,  and  certaine  persons 
with  him,  that  he  oweth  nothing  to  the  plaintife  [etc.].  x6zi 
CoTGR.,  I'enir  a  la  toy,  to  be  receiued,  or  admitted,  vnto 
the  waging  of  his  Law.  1716  W.  Hawkins  Pleas  Cro^vn 
H.  x.  (1726)61  The  Defendant  shall  not  be  suffered  to  wage 
his  Law  in  any  such  Action.  1768  Blackstonl  Cotnm.  IIL 
xxii.  345  It  is  only  in  actions  of  debt  upon  simple  contract, 
or  for  an  amercement  in  actions  of  detinue,  and  of  account, 
where  the  debt  may  have  been  paid,  the  goods  restored,  or 
the  account  ballanced,  without  any  evidence  of  either  i  it  is 
only  in  these  actions,  I  say,  that  the  defendant  is  admitted 
to  wage  his  law  :  so  that  wager  of  law  lieth  not,  when  [etc.I. 
i8a4  Barnkwall  &  Cressweix  Cnses  K.  B.  II.  538  marg.^ 
Svhere,  in  debt  on  simple  contract,  the  defendant  waged  his 
law,  the  Court  refused  to  assign  the  number  of  compurgators 
with  whom  he  should  come  to  perfect  his  law. 

ib)  15M  in  Mary  A.  E.  Wood  Lett.  Rcy.  f^  Illustr.  Ladies 
(1846)  IL  51  If  so  be  there  be  no  way.. to  obtain  it,  but 
only  by  the  common  law.. I  am  in  that  poverty  I  am  not 
able  to  wage  any  law  with  him.  1538  Starkev  England 
{1878)  117  Oft-tymys  the  vniust  cause  preuaylyth,  in  so 
much  as  the  one  party  ys  not  perauentur  so  abul  as  the 
other  to  wage  hys  law.  1548  Cranmer  Catech,  62  And  in 
case  that  at  the  lenght  we  haue  sentence  on  our  side^  yet. . 
we  shal,  for  the  most  parte,  spende  more  mony  in  waginge  of 
the  law,  than  we  shall  gayne  by  the  sentence.  X579  Hakb 
Ne%ves  out  0/  Po2vles  (1872)  B  ij.  Or  else  to  worlte  their 
neighbors  woe,  by  waging  sutes  at  Lawe.  i6aj  Mabbe  tr. 
Aleman's  Guzman  tCA^.  11.  325,  1  wanted  money  to  be 
able  to  draw  out  my  thread  to  it's  length,  and  to  wage  Law 
with  them.  x6as  B.  Jonson  Staple  o/N.  v.  i,  I  am  not  able 
to  wage  Law  with  him,  Vet  must  maintaine  the  thing,  as 
my  owne  right. 
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WAGE. 

fc.  To  wage  deliveratue  \   =  Gage  i'.  i  b.  Ohs. 

i«07  CowEL  Interpr,  s.v.  Gase^  To  wage  deliuerance.lhat 
is,  lo  giuc  securitic  that  a  thing  shall  be  deliuered.  1656 
Blount  Glossogr.  s.v.  IVa^e. 

6.  To  put  to  hazard,  venture  or  risk  the  loss  of. 

^ax^aa  Morte  Arth  2967,  I  salle  wage  for  that  wye  alle 
that  1  wcldc.  ?c  J630  Webstfr  Ap/>.  <V  yirg.  ni.  i.  (1654)  =5 
If  you  will  needs  \va«e  eminence  and  state,  chuse  out  a 
tv-eaker  opposite.  18*5  Scott  Talism.  ix,  Therefore  have  you 
me.  and  many  better  Scoilishmen,  making  war  agamst  the 
infidels  under  your  banners. . .  If  their  numbers  are  now  few, 
it  is  because  their  lives  have  been  freely  waged  and  wasted, 
tb.  reji.  To  throw  oneself  on  the  mercy  of 
another.  Obs. 

c  X400  Pilgr.  SowU  (Oixton  1483)  i.  xv.  1 1  Ther  u>-s  leon 
ne  cruel  leonesse  soo  fyers . .  that  theyr  malyce  attempren . . 
newj'K.totho  that  lowely  wyl  them  seluen  wage  with  meke 
herte. 

1 6.  esp.  To  agree  to  forfeit  in  some  contingency  ; 
10  stake,  wager,  bet.  Obs. 

1483  Caxtos  G.  de  la  Tour  xviii.b  vj.  Lele  laye  a  wager, 
that  whiche  wyfof  vs  th re  that  obeyeth  best  her  husbond. . 
that  he  Wynne  the  wager:  wherupon  they  wagedajewcle.  1598 
R.Wbag  in  //rtX-///y/ jrF(y'.(i59g)II.i.  309  And  holding  them 
{the  M  ives  and  children  of  their  poor  tenants]  in  such  slauery 
as  though  they  had  beene  no  better  then  dogges,  would  wage 
them  against  a  grayhound  or  spaniell.  1607  Toi-sr.LL  Four-/. 
Beasts  69  The  Indians.. make  no  small  reckoning  of  these 
beastes  (..their.. Oxen),  for  they,  .wil  runne  a  race  as  fast 
as  any  liorse : . .  waging  both  Gold  and  Siluer  vpon  their  heads, 
1633  Ford  Lore's  Saai/.  i.  ii,  I  dare  Wage  a  thou-^and 
Ducats  not  a  man  in  France  Out-rides  RoseilH.  J637  IJ. 
JoNSOM  Sad  Sheph.  11.  i,  They  j^hall  rin  after  yee,  and  wage 
the  odds,  Upo*  their  owne  deceived  sights,  yee'  are  her  ! 
^1640  J,  Smyth  Lives  Berkelcys  (1883)  II.  386  And  bee., 
being  confident  shee  went  with  a  son,  offered  to  wage  with 
her  ten  pound  to  thirty  pound,  that  soe  it  was,  1674  Ch.  ^ 
Court  0/ Rome  to  OwT  Author. .wages  his  reputation  in  the 
case.  1704  N.  N.  tr.  Boccalinis  Advts.fr.  Pamass.  II.  222 
That  famous  Timotheus  Graecus,  who  having  waged  his 
Beard  about  the  Dispute  of  a  Syllable  with  Francisco  Filelfo, 
upon  the  loss  of  the  Wager  very  willingly  submitted  to  have 
it  cut  off.  1719  D'Urfkv  Pilis  II.  60  I'd  wage  a  hiindred 
thousand  Pounds.  174a  Fielding  J.  Andrews  iii.  xii.  If  I 
walked  alone,..!  would  wage  a  shilling  that  the  pedestrian 
outstripped  the  equestrian  travellers. 

+  11.  7.  To  engage  or  employ  for  wages  ;  tohire: 
a.  for  military  service.  Obs. 

f  1330R,  BRUNNEC/iriTM.  /Krt£:(?(Rolls)  3172  IBrenne]  waged 
.souders.  1377  Langi-  P,  Pi.  B.  xxi.  258  If  t^ei  wage  men 
to  werre,  \>t\  write  hem  in  nounibre.  ?a  1400  Morte  Ar!h. 
333  And  I  salle  wagge  to  that  wereof  wyrchipfuUeknyghtes, 
,  .Twa  thosande  in  tale.  1433-50  tr.  Hi^dtn^  llarl.  Contin. 
(Rolls)  VIII.  478  Fresche  men  wagede  for  men  that  were 
.sleyne.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Arms  (5.T.S.)  148  A  man 
of  armes  that  is  wagit  with  a  lord  for  all  the  5ere.  1563  Mirr. 
Mag.,  Ld.  Rivers  \\y.  For  hys  defende  great  store  of  men  I 
waged,  Doubtyng  the  stornies  which  at  such  tymes  betyde. 
1596  Louoe/^*//5  Misery  86 TheTurke .  .hath  alwaies  in prest 
for  the  war  130  thousand  Tiinariste  [s/V]  (who  are  waged  by 
lands  which  the  Tuike  hath  giuen  them..)  he  hath  beside 
them  14  thousand  lanisaries,  and  36  thousand  Spaies,  con* 
tinually  waged  by  mony.  1599  Havward  \st  Pt.  Life  Hen. 
/K,  68  Assoneasthe  Duke  was  come  into  Brittaine  he  waged 
certaine  souldiours,  and  piesently  departed  to  Calice.  1623 
Bingham  Xenoplion  1  As  for  the  Grecians,  he  waged  them 
as  secretly  as  he  could,  to  the  intent  to  take  his  Brother  al- 
together vnproulded.  i65a-*a  Hevlvn  Costiwgr.  iv.  (1682) 
63  He  wageth  mercenary  Souldieis  of  other  Nations. 
.  yf^-.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  V.  vi.  40  'I'ill  at  the  last  I  seem'd  bis 
Follower,  not  Partner;  and  He  wadg'd  me  with  his  Counten- 
ance,  as  if  I  had  bin  Mercenary. 
+  b.  gen.  Obs. 

X46S  Paston  Lett.  Suppl,  (1901)  88  If  my  servauntis  faile  I 
had  lever  wage  some  other  man,  for  a  jorny  or  a  season, 
thanne  my  mater  should  be  on  sped.  24^  Sik  J.  Paston  in 
/'.  Lett.  II.  327,  I  have  wagyd  for  to  helpe  yow  and  Daw- 
beney  to  kepe  the  place  at  Castr,  iiij  wel  assuryd  and  trew 
men.  1593  G.  Harvey  Pierces  Super,  Wks.  (GrosartJ  II.  98 
He. .waged  Zenophantus  toenflameand  enragebis  courage 
with  the  furious  notes  of  Battail.  1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  ^ 
Cotntnonw.  (16^3)  234  Mahumetan  princes.. to  secure  their 
estates  doe  never  trust  their  home-bred  subjects,  but  wage 
strangers  and  slaves,  unto  whose  fidelity  they  commit  their 
persons.  1608  Willet  llexapla  Exod.  497  Such  things 
which  a  man  is  waged  or  hired  to  keepe. 
f  O.  To  bribe.  Obs. 

1461  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  478/1  Convened  with  the  same 
Scotts,  procuryng,  desiring  and  wagyng  theym  to  enter. 
X549  \jK\\yi\'.v.  3rd  Serin,  be f.  Ediv.  K/ (Arb.)  88  Thei  wil  be 
waged  by  the  rich,  eyther  to  geue  sentence  agaynste  the 
poore,  or  to  put  of  the  poote  mannes  causes.  1560  Daus  ti. 
Sleidane's  Coinm.  348  b,  The  cleargy  of  M aidenburge . .had 
waged  him  with  great  rewards  and  promesses.  1563-87  Foxk 
A.  9t  M.  (1596)  44/1  Neither  could  the  darke  night  serue 
them  to  that  purpose,  nor  anie  intreatie  nor  waging  them 
with  monie,  which  were  appointed  for  watchmen.  1587 
GoLDiNG  De  Mornay  xxv.  442  As  though  Cyrus  had  bene 
bent  of  set  purpose  to  verifie  the  Prophe-iie,  or  as  though 
hee  had  bene  waged  by  the  Prophet.  1603  Fi-okio  Mon- 
taigne i.xxv,  73  The  judgement  of  a  man  that  is  waged  and 
bought,  a  1800  Pegge  Suppl.  Grose^  IVag'd,  hiri,d,  bribed  : 
They  wag'd  him  to  do  it.    North. 

+  d.  ifilr.  To  make  an  agreement  for  wages.  Obs. 

x6o8  WiLLET  Hexapia  Exod,  497  He  waged  with  lakob  to 

keepe  his  sheep. 

+  8.  trans.  To  put  out  to  hire.   Obs.  ra/c~^. 
X590  Spenser  /^  Q.  11.  viL  1 8  Thou . .  must  wage  Thy  workes 

for  wealth,  and  life  for  gold  engage. 

9.  To  pay  wages  to.     Now  rat£  or  Obs. 

2393  Lancl.  P  pi.  C.  V,  192  And  ich  dar  legge  my  lyf  that 

Loue  wol  lenc  the  suluer,  To  wage  thyne,  and  help  wynne 

that  thow  wilnest  after.    C1400  Sowdone  Bah.  590  Take  a 

thausande  pounde  of  Frankis  fyne.  To  wage  wyth  the  pepul 
newe,  14..  Cnston/s  of  Mai  ton  in  Engl.  Misc.  (Surtees)  59 
Also  in  pley  of  landc  and  als  wele  wagyd  os  be  fore.  1460 
Cafcravb  ChroH.  (Rolls)  300  Thei  were  receyved  by  tbc  duke 
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of  Burgundi  ful  worchipfully,  and  waged  sufTicicntly.  1525 
Bekneks /'>('/«.  I  l.Ixi.[lxiv,]79b,ThekyngeofAragonsware 
and  sealed,  .to  sende  vnto  hym  as  moche  money  as  sholde 
wage  fyue  hundreth  speres.  1530  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V. 
288,  I  will  that  a  prest  be  wadgyd  toprayfor  thehelthofmy 
saulL.and  to  have  yerely  for  his  wadges  eight  marces. 
1533-4  .-Ic^  25 //(■;/.  F///,c.  21  §  6  The  charges  of  obteynyng 
the  seid  licences,,  and  in  conductyngofcurrours  and  wagyng 
soHcitours.  .have  be  grevous  and  excessive.  c  1550  R. 
BiESTON  Bayte  Fortune  A  iiij  b,  Who  wageth  theseruaunt, 
who  paieth  the  souldeour.  1552  Latimer  Serin.  Lines,  v. 
(1562)  102  At  oure  tyme,  phisike  is  a  remedy  prepared  only 
for  riche  folkes,  not  for  poore  :  for  the  poore  man  is  not  able 
to  wage  the  phisicion.  1565  J.  Hall  Crt.  Vertne  138  The 
laborj-ng  man  would  for  his  payn,  Be  wagde  with  double 
byre,  Or  eis  would  loyter,  and  not  worke  At  any  mans  desyre. 
1568  Grafton  C/z'-ow.  II.  726  Knowing  histreasurie  at  home 
to  be  so  voyde  and  faynt,  tliat  it  was  not  able  long  to  wage 
his  Soldiours.  1585  T.  Washington  Xx.Nicholays  Voy,  111. 
xxii.  112  b.  Besides  that  which  is  giuen  vnto  them  of  almes, 
they  are  waged  either  publikely,  or  of  som  in  particular, 
1640  Sir  T,  Stafiord  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  11.  (1888) 
IV.  158  There  proposition  of  requiringe  4000''  monthlie  to 
wadge  there  Army.  1825  Scott  Quentin  D.  v,  It  is  an  art 
this  French  Kingof  ours  has  found  out,,,  to  wagehis  soldiers 
out  ofothermen^  purses.  1833  I.  D'Israkli  \\\  New  Monthly 
Mag.  XXXVII.  203  The  master  dresses  and  wages  highly 
Iiis  pampered  train. 

•fb.  Ironically,  to  reward  (for  evil).   Obs. 
1413-20  LvDG.  Tr(yy  Bk.  in.  2419  Withhisswerd-.^wru^  l:e 
brest,  &  some  t>oru^  Jie  side  He  percid  hab,  and  waged  hem 
for  euere.    Il<id.  3362  To  whom  Hector  bad  he  shulde  goon 
To  be  furies  depe  doun  in  helle,.  .And  bus  whan  he  was 
wagid  for  his  mede,  Anon  his  broker.  .Swiche  sorwe  made.. 
pat  pite  was  for  to  sen  and  here. 
+  C.   To  pay  wages  for.  Obs, 
1638  Hevwood  Wise  IVoman  w.  i.  When  I  receive   thee 
glaalyto  mine  house  And  wage  thy  stay,  thou  shalt  have 
Graciana. 

Ii  d.  ahsol.  {Jig.)  ?  To  bring  reward, 
13..  E.  E.Allit.P.k.  416  My  lorde  Jjc  iombcCorounde 
me  queue  in  blysse  to  brede,  In  lenghe  of  dayez  J>at  euer 
schal  wage. 

Ill,  10.  To  carry  on  (war,  a  contest). 
Developed  from  sense  3 :  cf,  4  a. 

1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Anns  (S.T.S.)  255  To  vage  balaill 
in  lissis..,  that  is  lo  say  in  barreris.  1526  l^ilgr.  Perf.  (W. 
de  W.  1531)  95  b,  How  bytter,  sharpe,  and  fearfuU  is  the 
conflicte  to  wage  batayle  &  fyght  with  pryde.  1609  Daniel 
Civ.  Wars  ii.  c.vvii.62  Then  hadst  not  thou,  deare  Countrie, 
com'n  to  wage  Warre  with  thy  selfe.  163X  Goijge  iiod^s 
Arrows  v.  §  6.  415  [They]  waged  many  battels  valiantly  and 
victoriously.  1667  Mii.ton  P.  L.  i.  121  'i'o  wage  by  force  or 
guile  eternal  Warr.  1697  Prior  A  Satire  118  He  should  be 
kept  from  waging  War  with  Words.  1738  Wesley  Ps.  i.vi.  i. 
My  Foes  continual  I'attles  wage,  rt  1770  JoRTiN.S"*:rw/.  (1771) 
II.  44  It  does  not  follow  that  Christians  may  not  wage  war 
against  their  Enemies.  1791  Cowtkr  Iliad  WW.  576  Thou, 
therefore,  the  lesplendent  reins  receive,  .while  I,  dismount- 
ing, wage  the  fight.  1799  Coleridge  t^^ii'  to  Duchess  Devon- 
shire 33  .And  some,  perchance,  might  wage  an  equal  strife. 
1826  J,  F.  Cooi'icr  Last  of  Mohicans  xiij,  I  had  thought  the 
Dela wares  a  pacific  people,.. and  that  thev  never  waged 
war  in  person.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  iv,  That  lady's 
mother,  .resided  with  tlie  couple  and  waged  perpetual  war 
with  Daniel.  1845-6  Trench  Hulsean  Lcct.  Ser.  i,  viiL  128 
Those.. conflicts,  which  the  Church. .must  one  day  wage 
with  those  forms  of  untruth.  1849  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng. 
v,  I,  633  As  they  had  been  levied  for  the  purpose  of  waging 
war  on  an  infidel  nation,  they  bore  on  their  flag,  .the  Paschal 
lamb.  1850  Tennvson  In  Mem.  Ixxxii,  I  wage  not  any  feud 
with  Death  For  changes  wrought  on  form  and  face.  1861 
Buckle  Civiliz.  11.  iii.  232  How  idle,  then,  is  that  warfare 
which  reformers  are  too  apt  to  wage.  1874  Green  Short 
Hist,  ii,  §  7,  95  In  his  old  age  he  waged  his  bitterest  war 
against  his  son.  1887  Bowen  ^irg.  Alncidw.  828  Ah  I  what 
battles  the  twain  must  wage,  what  legions  array. 

^  trans/.  {nonce-7ise).  a  1648  Ess.  on  Death  in  Bacons 
Remnines  (1648J 12, 1  ..could  wish  that  like  peace  to  all  those 
with  whom  I  wage  love. 

b.  To  contend  for  (a  cause),   rare, 
1839-52  Bailey  Festusts  In  Thy  name  we  shall  O'ercome, 
for  we  will  only  wage  the  right. 

f  c.  inlr.  in  various  nonce-uses:  To  struggle, 
contend  against ;  to  struggle  through  difficulties  ; 
to  contend  in  rivalry.   Obs, 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  11.  iv.  212  No,  rather  1  abiure  all  roofes, 
and  chuse  To  wage  against  the  enmity  oth'ayre.     x6o8  — 
Per.  IV,  ii.  34  The  commoditie  wages  not  with  the  daunger. 
1656  in  Verney  Mem.  (1907)  I.  55S  My  troubles  are  many, 
yet.. I  indiflferently  wage  through  them.     1690  Child  Disc. 
Trade  (itg^)  187  If  there  weieno  otlieis  towage  with  us,  we 
might . .  make  our  own  Markets ;  but  as  the  case  now  stands, 
that  all  the  World  are  striving  to  engross  all  the  Trade  they 
can  [etc.]. 
11.  trans.  To  wield  (a  weapon,  etc.).  rare. 
1836  Lett./r.  Madras  (1843)  *7  ^I'"*  Kenrick  was  mounted 
on  the  top  of  the  hay,  wa"ing  a  water-pipe  in  full  play.    1865 
Sir  J.  K,  Jamics  Tasso^s  Jerus.  Deln>.  x.  Ixix.  I.  321  Pagans 
become,  and  for  our  kingdom  wage  'Gainst  impious  Godfred, 
your  avenging  swords. 
Wage,  obs.  form  of  Wedge. 
t  Wa'geablei  a.   Obs.    [f.  Wage  v.  +  -able.] 
That  may  be  hired  for  military  service,  mercenary. 
1614  Ralegh  Hist.   World  v.  ii.  §  B.  416  The  Gessates, 
Nations  about  Khodanus,  wageable  as  the  Switzers  in  these 
times. 
Waged  (w^id^d),  ppl.  a.     [f.  Wage  v.  +  -ed^.] 
Hired  for  wages ;  paid  by  wages,     f  Of  soldiers  : 
Mercenary  {^s.). 

c  1440  Engl.  Cong.  Irel.  (1896)  23  We  come  not  into  this 
londe  as  wagid  men.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr,  it.  ix.  193  So  wee] 
wagid  bischopis.  146a  J.  Paston  in  P.  Lett.  II,  121,  I  may 
get  levc  for  to  send  non  of  my  wagyd  men  home  ageyn. 
'5.35  CoVERDALE  Jer.  xlvi,  21  Hir  wagied  souldyers  that  be 
with  her,  are  like  fat  calues.    X579  Movsie  Ment.  Affairs 
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Scot.  (Rannatyne  Club)  21  For  the  ([uhilk  effect  thcarc 
wer  iijc  waidged  men  teane  vp  vpone  tue  Kingis  expensse. 
1579  ToMSON  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  123/2  Let  us  mark 
..that  we  may  be  watchful!  to  fight  against  Sathan,  and 
his  waged  men.  1590  Barrow  &  Greenwood  in  Confer.  46 
You  stand  a  waged  Minister  vnder  them.  1617  Moryson 
/tin.  II.  92  Florence  mac  Carty ..  refused  to  give  his  son  for 
pledge,  lest  his  waged  souldiers  should  cast  him  out  of  his 
Countrey.  18x9  Scott  Anne  o/G.  xxxv,  Wouldst  thou  aid 
the  enemy  of  the  lord  under  whose  banner  thou  servest, 
against  his  waged  soldiers?  1870  Daily  News  18  June,  The 
continued  want  of  employment  among  those  who  live  by 
waged  labour. 

fb.  In  bad  sense  :   Bribed.   Obs. 
1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  111.  200  Y»  leud  babblers 
which  do  let  out  to  hier  the  seruice  of  their  waged  tonge. 

Wa'gedom.  [f.  Wage  5*. +  -ix)M.]  The  eco- 
nomic systeni  under  which  wage-earners  live. 

1885  Daily  Chron.  7  Sept.  (Cassell),  By  the  substitution  of 
industrial  partnership  in  place  of  wagedom.  t886  W.  Donis- 
THOKPK  Basis  Individiialisni  19  Such  is  the  modern  system 
of  wagedom.  The  wage-receiver  gets  just  enough  to  keep 
himself  alive  for  the  use  of  his  employers.  1910  Dnbl.  Rev. 
Oct.  375  The  positive  translation  of  wagedom  into  partner- 
ship. 

Wagel,  waggel  (wds-rcI).  dial.  Also  7 
wagell,  9  waggle.  [Perh.  Cornish.]  A  name  for 
the  Black-backed  Gull,  Lams  viarinnSy  in  its  im- 
mature state,  when  the  plumage  is  mottled  grey 
and  white  ;  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  distinct 
species. 

^1672  WiLLUCHBY  Ornith.  in.  ii.  §  3  (1676)  266  Wagell 
Cornubicnsiu/n,., 'Ihe  great  gray  Gull.  1753  Chambers' 
Cyc/l  Suppl.,  Waggel.  1785  Latham  6>«.  Synopsis  Birds  \\l. 
H,  375  Wage]  Gull.  18*5  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  XIII.  187  Great 
iJlack-hacked  Gull  (/-rt;7/5  jl/rtr/««5).,\Vagel  Gull,  1843 
Tardise  Birds  Gt.  Bnt.  iv,  2^9  Larus  marinus,  Linn..  .Great 
Black-backed  Gull  of  British  authors.— (L.  njevius,  the 
Wagel,  young),  x88o  W.  Cornwall  Gloss.,  ll'agel,  a  grey 
gull.  1692-4  Nort hit mb.  Gioss-,  Waggle-gull,  ihc  young  of 
the  greater  black-backed  gull  Larus  Marinus,  L. 

Wageless  (wr'-d^^les),  a.  [f.  Wage  sb.  +  -less.] 

1 1.    That  does  not  pay  a  wage  or  recompense. 

1615  [see  Taxless  a.]. 

2.  That  does  not  earn  or  receive  wages.  Also 
wages/ess  (rare).     Hence  Wa'gelessness. 

i8sS  Lytton  Pel/iam  xlix,  Some  intrusive,  ragamuffin, 
wagesless  lackey.  1843  Carlyle  Past  <v  Pr.  ill.  xii.  (1858) 
232  By  unwearied,  valiant,  and  were  it  wageless  effort,  in  my 
Parliament,  and  in  my  Parish,  I  would  aid  [etc.].  1853  Sur- 
tees Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  Ixiii.  (1893)  335  In  came  Peter,  one 
of  the  wageless  footmen,  with  candies.  1889  Gissing  Nether 
li-'orld  II.  18  Employed  on  piece-work,  they  might  at  any 
moment  find  themselves  wageless.  1913  Spectator  14  June 
1004/1  It  is  impossible. -to  make  up  the  amount,  .after 
several  weeks  of  idleness  and  wagelessness. 

t  Wa'geling.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Wage  sb.  or  v,  + 
-MNG.]    A  hireling. 

a  1547  Bale  Image  Both  Ch.  xiii.  (1550)  e  viij,  These  are 
the  verye false  Prophetes,.  .wolues,  wagelynges,  Iudas.ses,.. 
[etc.].   J57oLEviNsyi/a«//».  136/32  A Wageling,w^rfc«aW«J. 

Wagen,  obs.  form  of  Wagon. 

II  Wageuboom  (va*7'nbj?m).  S.  African.  Also 
anglicized  wag(g)on-boom,and  corruptly  vaboom. 
[Du.,  f.  'iuagen  W Ace's  +  boom  tree.]  (See  quols.) 

x8a3  BuKCHELL  Trav.  S.  A/r.  1. 123  We  passed  some  large 
trees  of  Wagsnboom  {Protea  ^andtflora),  so  called  by  the 
colonists  because  the  wood  of  it  has  been  found  suitable  for 
making  the  fellies  of  waggon-wheels.  1873  Dawson  Earth 
^  Man  xi.  258  Cone-like  fiuits  belonging  to  the  Proteace;e 
(. .  wagenbooms,  etc.).  1880  A.  H.  Swinton  Insect  Variety 
267  The.  .Eocene  flora.,  as  evidenced  by  the  London  Clay 
drift  beds.,  shows  fruits  of.  .Australian  banksias,  silyer-trees, 
wagonbooms.  1897  Du  Toit  Rhodesia  126  'I'his  region 
cannot  be  tinheahhy,  for  the  *sugar-bosch  '  and  'waggon- 
boom  '  grow  everywhere.  1907  Sim  Forests  Cape  Colony  59 
[tJsed  for  tanning  :]  The  bark  and  leaves  of  various /'nr^^a^ar 
(Sugarbushes,  Kreupelbooms,  Vabooms,  and  Amandelj. 

t  Wa'ger,  sb.^  Sc.  Obs.  In  4-6  wageour, 
vageouT,  6  waeger,  waigeour,  vager.  [f.  Wage 
sb.  +  -ER  1  (spelt  -our  after  words  from  AF.). 

While  the  known  instances  are  exclusively  Sc,  the  sur- 
name Wager  (*  Ricardus  le  Wager  '  c  1275  in  Shropsh.  Arch, 
1.  126J  suggests  that  the  word  may  at  one  time  have  been 
current  in  the  south.] 

A  mercenary  soldier, 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  xi.  48  And  off  tresour  so  sluffit  is  he. 
That  he  may  vageowris  haf  plente.  c  14SO  Wvntoun  Cron. 
IV.  679  Thre  hundyr  thousaiide  he  liad  by  Off  wageouiis 
armyt  al  at  richt  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.) 
87  In  the  samyn  cas,  say  I  of  a  knycht  that  is  wageour  till 
a  king  or  a  lorde.  C1470  Henry  Wallace  x.  755  Thai  wage- 
ours  sone  he  put  to  confusion.  1513  Douglas  yEneis  xi. 
Prol.  71  Gif  thou  be  aganist  God,  ..'llian  art  thou  wageour 
onto  Lucifer.  153a  Extracts  Abcrd.  Reg.  {18^^)  I.  144  The 
furnesing  of  certane  waegeris  to  conuoy  our  souerane  lordjs 
artail^ery.  1558  Ibid.  309  To  furneis  vageiis  extranearis 
to  the  nummer  of  ane  hundreytht  men.  1596  Dalrvmtle 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  273  The  men  of  weir 
waigeours,  quhom  he  commandes  to  bring  thegret  gums. 
b.  attrib.  quasi-adj.  Mercenary,  bribed. 

1567  Gude  ^  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.}  162  Thocht  wageour 
Freiris  faine  wald  lie.  The  treuth  will  furth. 

Wager  (w(^'-d.:53a),  sb.-  Forms  :  4-5  waiour 
(=wajour),  5  wayoure,  5-6  wageour  (5  -or, 
-oure,  wagoixr,  7  wadger,  8  waiger),  5-  wager, 
[a.  AF.  wageure  (  «  F.  gageure\  f.  wager  Wage 
V?-  :  see  -ube.  In  the  legal  use  5,  prob.  in  origin 
a  distinct  word,  f.  Wage  t/. +  -er*;  one  of  the 
technical  nouns  of  action  framed  by  lawyers  in  the 
i6tbc.  in  imitation  of  Law  French  infinitives  used 
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subst.  ;  the  si>€lling  wa^eour  in  quot.  1533,  how- 
ever, shows  that  it  was  already  confused  with  the 
ordinary  word.] 

L  + 1.  A  solemn  pledge  or  undertaking.  OOs. 
1306  Exec.  SirS.  Fraser  in  Pol.  Songs  (1839)  218  A  wajour 
he  made,  so  hit  wes  y-told,  ¥s  heved  of  to  smhyte  5ef  me 
him  brohtc  in  hold  wat  so  bytyde. 

2.  Something  (esp.  a  sum  of  money)  laid  down 
and  hazarded  on  the  issue  of  an  uncertain  event ;  a 
stake.  Now  rare  exc.  in  phr.  to  lay^  win,  lose  a 
wager. 

1303  R.  Bbumne  Handl.  Syjine  5596  A  waiour  dar  y  wyth 
50W  ley,  t>at  v  shal  haue  some  godc  at  hym,  c  1440  Proiiip. 
Parv.ff\-^h  Wayoure,  T.adiuni,  vadnnoniunt.  c  1440  "Jacob's 
Well  192  For  a  waiour  1  schal  gon  &  askyn  almes  of  Perys 
tollere, ..he  waiour  was  leyde.  £1450  Bk,  Curiasye  227  in 
Babees  Bk.  306  Ne  waiour  non  with  hym  t>ou  lay.  11x533 
Kerners  Huon\\\\.  180  As  for  the  wager  that  I  sholde  wyn 
theiby,  I  am  content  toreleseit  quyte.  1596  Shaks.  Tarn. 
Shr.  V.  ii.  69  Hori.  Content,  what  s  the  wager?  Lite. 
Twentie  crownes.  16x7  Morvson  ///«.  in.  78  They  never 
play  at  Dice,  seldome  at  Cardes,  and  that  for  small  wageis. 
x68s  O.  Heywood  Diaries  (18S1)  II.  295  Several  Lords  laid 
wagers  which  could  out  swear  one  another.  X69X  Luttrell 
Brie/  R el.  (1857)  II.  207  'I'hey  being  grown  so  bold  and 
ini^olent  as  to  offer  wagers  that  Cork  will  be  out  of  our  pos- 
session by  the  last  of  May._  170a  Land.  Post  7-9  Sept.  2/1 
Great  Wagers  are  laid  in  this  City,  that  Cadix  is  already  in 
our  Hands,  iMa  N.  Blundei  l  Dia>y  (1895)  191,  I  layed 
a  Waiger,  and  Mr.  Jo.  Poole  held  the  slakes,  1758  Johnson 
Idler  Ho.  6  P  II  By  this  performance,  she  won  her  wager. 
X817  Selwvn  Lajv  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  1296  It  may  be 
proper  to  state  in  what  cases  an  action  will  lie  for  enforcing 
the  payment  of  a  wager.  X817  IJvrom  Befipo  xxvW,  Most 
men. .Will  back  their  own  opinions  with  a  wager.  1S40 
Barh AM  fugol.  Leg.f  Black  Mousquetaire  284  The  Captains 
and  Majors  Began  to  lay  wagers  How  far  the  Ghost  part 
of  the  story  was  true.  1842  Dickfns  Amer.  Notes\\,  There 
was  a  fire  last  night,  there  are  two  to-night,  and  you  may 
lay  an  even  wager  there  will  be  at  least  one,  to-morrow. 
xl^i-6i  Mavhew  il<7n^.  LabourWX.  116,  I  won  the  match, 
and  beat  the  dog  by  four  minutes.  The  w.iger  was  five 
shillings,  which  I  had.  x866  G.  Macdonald  Ann^  Q.  Seighb. 
vii.  (1878)  118  He  would  go  down  the  underground  stair., 
for  the  wager  of  a  guinea. 

f  b.  The  prize  to  be  won  in  a  contest.   Obs. 

c  1450  Brvt  ccxliv.  378  For  our  archers. .  schet  J>at  day  for 
a  wager.  15x3  Douct.As  Atneis  v.  Prol.  10  At  the  begyn- 
ning,  thewageouris  by  and  by,  And  the  rewardis,  in  myddis 
of  the  field  Befoir  thair  cne  wnr  sett.  1546  Lanclkv  tr, 
Pol.  ycrg.  de  Invent.  11.  ix.  53  At  the  other  ende  was  the 
wager  sette,  that  they  ranne  for,  X576  Tukberv.  Vinerie 
246  He  that  giveth  mo!>t  Cotes  or  most  turnes  winncth  the 
wa:'er.  1609  Dekker  Gnls  Home  bk.  viL  36  And  let  any 
hooke  draw  you  either  to  a  Fencers  supper,  or  to  a  Players 
that  acts  such  a  part  for  a  wager,  1667  Pepys  Diary  14  Apr  , 
There  the  girls  did  run  for  wagers  over  the  bowling-green. 

Jig.  II 1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VI,  167  For  Kyng  Heiny 
.  .and  Richard  duke  of  Vorke.  .wresteled  for  the  game,  and 
strove  for  the  wager. 

3.  An  agreement  or  contract  under  which  each 
of  the  parties  promises  to  give  money  or  its  equi- 
valent to  the  other  according  to  the  issue  of  an 
uncertain  event ;  a  betting  transaction, 

a  1548  Hall  Chron.^  Hen.  VIII.  7  Ccrtayn  noble  men 
nuide  a  wa^er  to  runne  at  the  rynge.  <z  1586  Sidney 
Arcadia  I.  xtv.  (1912)  93  Love  and  mischeefe  having  made 
a  wager,  which  should  nave  mo'it  power  in  me,  t6ox  Shaks. 
Ham.  IV.  vii.  156  (1604  Qo.)  Wee'le  make  a  solemne  wager 
on  your  cunnings.  x6ix  —  Cymb,  i.  iv.  181,  I  will  fetch  my 
Gold,  and  haue  our  two  Wagers  recoided.  1641  Evelyn 
Diary  4  Oct.,  One  who,  upon  divers  greate  wagers,  went  to 
and  fro  betweene  that  Citty  and  Antwerp  on  footc.  I7as 
Ok  Foe  Voy,  round  World  (1840)  301  wagers  were  very 
rife  among  us,  who  should  come  first  to  the  shore  of  Pata- 
gonia. 176X  Burrow  Cases  K.  B.  {1766)  II,  1171  There  aie 
many  Conveniences  from  allowing  valued  Policies:  But 
where  they  are  used  merely  as  a  Cover  to  a  Wager,  they 
would  be  considered  as  an  Evasion.  1778  Miss  Burnev 
Evelina  (1791)  IL  118  He  was  interrupted  bya  call  from  the 
company  to  discuss  the  affair  of  the  wager.  i8a8  Scott  F. 
M.  Perth  xvii,  I  could  venture  to  accept  your  wager,  my  lord, 
.  .but  there  is  no  time  for  foolery.  X876  Rogers  Pol.  Econ. 
i.  9  If  one  man  makes  a  wager  with  another,  the  occurrence 
of  the  event  on  which  the  wager  depends,  does  involve  loss 
and  gain. 

f  D,  An  equals  even  wager,  an  even  chance.  Obs. 

1638  Chillincw,  Kelig.  Prat.  i.  iv.  §  57,  324  It  were  an 
even  wager  there  were  none  such  !  X706  Hearnb  Collect. 
25  Mar.  (O.  H.S.)  I.  20^  But  'lis  an  even  Wager  whether 
hu  Book  proves  himself  or  me  a  schismatick.  X74S  Hovlk 
/*•'///>/ xviii.  84  It  being  an  equal  Wager  that  your  Partner 
htos  a  better  Card  in  that  Suit,  than  the  last  Player. 

t  C.   7b  lie  upon  the  wager  :  to  be  nt  stake.  Obs. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  iii.  13  Full  fast  she  fled,  ne  euer 
lookt  behind.  As  if  her  life  vpon  the  wager  lay. 

d.  An  act  of  putting  to  hazard,  a  risk. 

x8ss  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV.  220  Notbingcould  be 
more  natural  than  that,  for  the  very  smallest  chance  of  re- 
covering the  three  kingdoms.. he  should  be  witling  to  stake 
what  was  not  his  own,  the  honour  of  the  French  arms.  .[etc.]. 
To  a  French  statesman  such  a  wager  might  well  appear  in 
a  different  light. 

e.  A  contest  for  a  prize. 

x6is  Markham  Country  Contentm.  1.  vii.  102  If  you  will 
prepare  him  [a  greyhound!  for  match  and  wadger.  x8i4 
John  Bull  27  July  238/3  Putney  Regatta. ..Twelve  pairs 
of  sculls  were  entered  to  compete  for  the  prize  (a  purse 
of  20  sovereigns).  It  was  what  would  be  termed  in  the 
aquatic  circles,  a  double-sCulIed  wager,  viz.,  two  pairs  in 
each  boat, 

4.  Something  on  the  issue  of  which  bets  are  or 
may  be  laid  ;  the  subject  of  a  bet  or  bets. 

a  1586  SiuNKV  Arcadia  11.  vii.  (1913)  193  Their  ruinc  was 
the  wager  of  the  others  contention.    i6s5  JC  Long  Ir.  Bar* 
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clays  Argents  v.  xvii.  3^1  But  what,  thinks  she,  if  ihey  cast 
Lots  for  mee,as  for  a  trivial  or  base  wager?  1678  Temple 
Let.  to  Hyde  Wks.  1731  II.  474,  I  would  be  glad  likewise 
to  know  youi  Conjectures  there,  whether  France  will  come  to 
the  Peace  or  no,  without  refusing  any  longer  to  evacuate  the 
Towns,  which  is  the  piesent  Wager  current  at  Amsterdam. 
1865  E.  BuRRiTT  Walk  Land's  End  iv.  124  Every  man  and 
boy  of  these  colored  laborers  was  working  as  at  a  wager. 

n.  5.  Laiv  (now  Hist.\  The  action  of  Wage 
V.  (4  a,  b), 

a.  fVager  of  laiv  :  an  offer  to  make  oath  of 
innocence  or  non-indebtedness,  to  be  supported  by 
the  oaths  of  eleven  compurgators,  b.  Wager  of 
battle  :  a  challenge  by  a  defendant  to  decide  his 
guilt  or  innocence  by  single  combat. 

a.  xsai-a  Ir.  Act  13  Hen.  VIII,  c.  2  (1621)  73  The  part ie 
or  parties  defendants  shall  haue  none  essoine,  protection,  ne 
law  wager.  IS33  Morc  Debell.  Salem  11.  xv.  33  Lyke  as 
in  the  wageour  of  a  lawe,  they  shall  not  swere  that  the  de- 
fendaunt  oweth  not  the  money,  but  that  they  byleue  that 
he  swereth  treuth.  1536  Ir.  Act  1%  Hen.  VI 11^  c.  5  (1621) 
102  Whereiii  no  wager  of  law,  essoine  ne  protection  shall 
lye.  i6a8  Coke  On  Lilt.  $  51^.  293  b,  The  like  oath  shall 
bee  made  in  an  Attaint  and  in  batiaile,  and  in  wager  of 
Law  (Litt.  en  Battaile  ^  en  ley  gager\.  X696  Ventkis  Re- 
ports {1701)  261  In  this  case  the  Court  overruled  the  Wager 
of  Law.  X768  Blackstone  Conim  III.  xxii.  341  A  sixth 
species  of  trial  is  by  wager  of  law,  vadiatio  Icgis.  X833  Act 
%fif  *>  Will,  IV,  c.  42  §  r3  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
no  Wager  of  Law  shall  be  hereafter  allowed. 

incorrect  use.  1791  Burke  App,  Wliigs  Wks.  i8o8  VL  142 
In  this  part,  his  defence  will  not  be  made  by  argument,  but 
by  wager  of  law. 

b.  a  x6as  Sir  H.  Finch  Law  ,1636)  The  Table,  Wager  of 
battel!  shall  not  be  by  Cosins  in  a  writ  of  right.  X716  W. 
Hawkins  Pleas  Cro7vn  n.  xlv.  (1726)  427  He  may  counter- 
plead  the  Wager  of  Battel.  1768  Blackstone  Comtiu  III. 
xxii.  337The  trial  by  wager  of  battel.  1819  Act  $()Cco.  III. 
c  46  {title)  An  Act  to  al»lish  Appeals  of  fliurder,  Tieason, 
Felony  or  other  Offences,  and  Wager  of  Battel. 

trans/.  i8a4  Miss  Mitford  Vfllnge  I.  150  Having  ac- 
cepted the  wager  of  battle,  our  champion  began  forthwith 
to  collect  his  forces.  1869  Freeman  Norm.  Comj.  (1875)  III. 
xi.  5  When  Harold  and  William  met  face  to  face  in  the 
great  wager  of  battle. 

III.  6,  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  in  sense  'done  for  a 
wager',  as  wager-figkty -shooting,  -smoking \  also 
wager-boat,  a  light  racing  sculling-boat  used  in 
contests  between  single  scullers ;  wager-cup,  a 
*  cup  *  offered  as  a  prize  in  a  contest ;  f  wager- 
hall,  ?thc  hall  of  the  imaginary  guild  of  betting 
men;  wager-insurance  =  tt'(jftf/*-/tf//V)';  -fwager- 
office^  a  place  for  recording  wagers ;  .wager- 
policy,  an  insurance-policy  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  a  wager. 

1844  Alb.  Smith  Adv.  Mr.  Ledbury  ix.  (1886)  29  [HeJ 
began  talking  about  the  sweet  *wager-boat  whicli  his  friend 
..had  bought  at  Searle's.  1865  Dickens  J/»/,  Fr.  iv.  i,  It 
was  an  amateur  sculler,  .in  so  light  a  boat  that  the  Rogue 
remarked  :  'A  little  less  on  you,  and  you'd  a'most  ha'  been 
a  Wagerbut.'  1878  W.  J.  Criips  Old  Engl.  Plate  x.  292 
The  well-known  cups,  sometimes  called  '  'wager  cups  ',  m 
the  form  of  a  woman  holding  a  smaller  cup  over  her  head 
with  outstretched  arms.  i8a6  Hor.  Smith  Tor  Hill  II.  283 
The  *wa£er>fight  between  the  English  and  Italians  was  to 
be  a  combat  of  three  and  three  in  succession.  X69X  Dryden 
/C.  Artk.  Prol.  31  Betts..(are]  grown  a  common  Trade  for 
all.  And  Actions,  by  the  News-Book,  Rise  and  Fall ;  Wits, 
Cheats,  and  Fops,  are  free  of  *Wager.Hall.  1834  Benecke 
Mar.  Insur.  142  The  statute  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37,  by  which 
*wager  insurances  have  been  declared  illegal.  i7aa  De  Foe 
Col.  Jack  (1840)  54  One  Stewart. .kept  a  'wager-ofTice  and 
insurance.  1^1  Burrow  Cases  K.  B.  (1766)  II.  ii7r  A  va- 
lued Policy  IS  not  to  be  considered  as  a  "Wager  Policy. 
X787  J.A.Park  /rtiv  Marine  Insur.  294  Of  Wager-Po- 
licies.  X913  M.  Rouerts  ^rt//  0/  Sea  vi.  166  They'll  pay 
premiums  reckless  and  regardless  Vw  Lloyd's  runs  rates  up 
on  'em  rapid  when  they  starts  wager  policies  on  'er.  xSga 
Greener  Breech- Loader  -iy^  The  *  Red  Hou*.e  'at  Battersea 
was.  .the  favourite  metropolitan  resort  for  "wager  shooting 

Waffer  (w^i-d,:53j),  sb,^  rare.  [f.  Wage  v.^  -i- 
-EK  l.J    One  who  wages  (war). 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  v,  §  46.  481  But  the  wiser 
amongst  them  vnwilling  to  bee  wagers  of  new  warres.. 
denied  his  request. 

Wager  (w^d^sj),  v.    [f.  Wager  sb.^ 

t  L  intr.  To  contend  for  a  prize.   Obs. 

"5.74  *f'  Marlorat^s  Afioc.  42  None  shall  bee  crowned 
sauing  he  that  -wagereth  lawfully. 

2.  trans.  To  stake  or  hazard  (something  of 
value)  on  the  issue  of  an  uncertain  event  or  on 
some  question  to  be  decided,  to  bet. 

161 X  Shaks.  Cymb.  v.  v.  182  Whereat,  L.wager'd  with 
him  Peeces  of  Gold,  'gainst  this,  which  then  he  wore  Vpon 
his  honour'd  finger,  to  attaine  In  suite  the  place  of 's  bed, 
and  winne  this  Ring  By  hers,  and  mine  Adultery,  a  x6a6 
Rkcoh  Apophth.  Wks.  1870  I.  326  He  would  wager  twenty 
shillings  with  him  upon  that,  1674  Govt.  Tongue  xi.  201 
He  that  will  lay  those  [his  truth  and  reputation]  to  stake 
upon  every  flying  story,  may  as  well  wager  bis  estate  which 
way  the  wind  will  sit  next  morning.  1800  Wokdsw. />>o^Ac/-j 
283  I'd  wager  house  and  field  That,  if  he  is  alive,  he  has  it 
yet.  i8a8  Scorr  F.  M.  Perth  xvii,  I  will  wager  a  hundred 
inerks  with  you,  that  [etc.].  x84^  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  vi. 
II.  137  Kverything  dear  to  nations  was  wagered  on  both 
•ides.  1887  Guntek  Mr.  Barnes  xii.  85  The  stake  he  plays 
for  is  not  generally  wagered  on  the  tables  of  the  Casino. 

b.  fig.  To  offer  (one's  head,  etc.)  as  a  pledge, 
guarantee,  or  forfeit. 

x6«  Sherlev  Coronation  i.  (1640)  B  4  b,  I  beg  the  honor, 
for  Eubulus  cause  To  be  ingag'd,  if  any  for  Sfacarius, 
Worthy  to  wager  heart  with  mine,  accept  it.     a  1704  T, 
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Brown  Two  O.xJ.  Scholars  Wks.  1730  I.  3,  I'll  wager  my 
head  against  thee.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Homes  Abr.  iv 
63  Ellen  could  give  no  better  reason  than  that  she  could 
wager  her  life  upon  it. 

e.  To  offer  to  put  to  the  issue  of  a  contest,  to 
venture. 

1819  Scott  Ivanhoe  xxv.  We  hold  ye  as  robbers  and 
tiaitors,  and  will  wager  our  bodies  against  ye  in  battle, 
siege,  or  otherwise.  Ibid,  xxxviii,  'That  is  but  brief  space,' 
answered  Rebecca,  *  for  a  stranger . .  to  find  one  who  will  do 
battle,  wagering  life  and  ho:iour  for  her  cause,  against  a 
knight  who  is  called  an  approved  soldier.' 

3.  intr»  To  offer  or  lay  a  wager,  to  make  a  bet. 

x6o2  Shaks.  Ham.  iv.  vii.  135  Wee'l.. bring  you  in  fine 
together,  And  wager  on  your  heads.  1605  B.  Jonson  Vol- 
pone  IV.  i,  If  I  had  But  one  to  wager  with,  I  would  layodds 
now.  He  tells  me  instantly.  i7aa  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II. 
647  It  seems  certain  that  an  assassination  was  designed; 
and  I  hear  the  Jacobites,  .were  wagering  on  it  some  weeks 
ago.  18x9  Scott  Leg.  Montrose  .xxi,  He  hath  wagered 
deeply  for  a  son  of  Diarmid. 

b.  With  clause  or  inf. :  To  make  a  wager,  to  bet 
that . . . 

1604  Shaks.  0th.  iv.  ii.  12,  I  durst  (my  Lord)  to  wager, 
she  is  honest ;  Lay  downe  my  Soule  at  stake.  x6o8  —  Per. 
V.  i.  43  We  haue  a  maid  in  Metiline,  i  durst  wager  would 
win  some  words  of  him.  X667  Leathermore:  Advice  cone. 
Gaining  {166?,)  8,  lie  wager  the  Box  shall  have  1500/.  of  the 
Money,  and  that  18  of  the  20  persons  shall  Le  losers.  1841 
Dickens  Barn.  Rudge  ii,  I'll  wager  that  your  stopping 
here  to-night  would  please  him  better  than  it  would  please 
me.  1848  G.  F.  Ruxton  in  Blackw.  Mag.  LXIV.  441  One 
may  safely  wager  to  see  a  dozen  coyotes  or  prairie  wolves 
lopmg  round. 

Tl  4.  Misused  for  Wage  v.  7.  Obs.  rarer-^. 

1592  Arden  0/ Feversham  i.  i.  524  Indaunger  not  your 
selfe  for  such  a  Chuile,  But  hyre  some  Cutter  for  to  cut  him 
short.  And  heer's  ten  pound  to  wager  them  withall. 

Hence  "Wa-gered ///.  a. ;  Wa'gering///,  a. 

x8a3  'Jon  Bee'  Diet.  Tur/ %.\.  Wagers,  The*e  are 
'wagering  kiddies' — or  fellows  who  lay  quirking  bets  on 
equivocal  subjects.  1876  Morris  v^«e/rfj  xii.  151,  I  may 
not  look  upon  the  fight,  or  see  the  wagered  field.  190a 
Westnt.  Gaz.  i  Apr.  6/3  Mr.  John  Alcock,  aged  sixty-two, 
yesterday  walked  backwards  from  Macclesfield  market- 
place to  the  Crescent,  Buxton,..  15  min.  15  sec.  under  the 
wagered  time. 

"Wager :  see  W agger  27, 

Wagerell,  variant  of  Wakerell. 

Wafferer  (w^'-d^srai).  [f.  Wager  v,  +  -er  i.] 
One  \vno  wagers  or  makes  or  lays  wageis. 

x66o  Ingelo  Bentiv.  »,  Ur.  1.  (1682)  166  They  made  ihe 
wagerers  part  stakes.  x6oi  Luttrell  .5/-/<//?tf/.  (1857)  II. 
207  The  attorny  general  hath  orders  to  prosecute  some  of 
the  late  wagcrers  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  72.  2/1  We  wou  d 
..advise  the  Wagerers  to  draw  Stakes.  1750  H.  Walioli; 
Let.  to  Mann  i  Sept.,  When  they  were  going  to  bleed  him, 
the  wageiers  for  his  death  interposed,  and  said  it  would 
affect  the  fairness  of  the  bet.  1854  Subtees  HandlcyCr. 
Ixxvi.  (1901)  II.  267  Making  a  nieiital  bet  with  himself— for 
he  was  a  bit  of  a  wagerer— on  the  double  event  of  [etc.  1.  1890 
Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  866/2  A  silent  ring  of  watchers  and 
wagerers  press  closely  about  the  table. 

D.  Marine  Insurance.  The  holder  of  a  wagering 
policy. 

171a  Mod.  Reports  I.  78  Surely  the  law  would  not  put  an 
insurer  non  bona  /ide,  or  a  wagerer,  in  a  better  condition 
than  one  that  insured  bona  fide. 

Wagering  (\v.?'*dgari!]),  z'(5/.  j(^.  [jng^]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  Wager  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

169a  Luttrell  Brie/ Ret.  (1857)  II.  473  Sir  Henry  For* 
nace,  eminently  known  for  wagering,  has  laid  500;^  to  400.^ 
that  the  seige  of  Namur  by  tnis  time  is  raised.  1607  Die 
Foe  Ess.  Projects  171  Wagering,  as  now  practisd  by 
Polities  and  Contracts,  is  become  a  Branch  of  Assurances; 
it  was  before  more  properly  a  part  of  Gaming.  1746  Act 
19  Ceo.  II,  c.  37  §  I  By  introducing  a  mischievous  kind  of 
Gaming  or  Wagering,  under  the  Pretence  of  assuring  the 
Risque  on  Shipping,  and  fair  Trade.  1753  Richardson 
Gtandison  (1781)11.160  He.  .resolved.. to  be  more  cau- 
tious in  his  wagerings  than  he  had  hitherto  been.  1845 
Act  8  <5-  0  Vtct.  §  109  §  18  All  Contracts  or  Agreements, 
whether  by  Parole  or  in  Writing,  by  way  of  gaining  or 
wagering,  .shall  be  null  and  void.  1888  Daily  I^'eits  15  Sept. 
3/4  The  feature  of  the  wagering  on  the  Cesarewitch  was  the 
advance  of  Kenilworth..to  8  to  i, 

b.  Comb.  :  wagering-policy  =»  wager-policy 
(see  Wager  j^.2  6) ;  fw'agering-post,  ?the  post 
at  which  bets  were  made. 

1758  Burrow  Cases  K.  B.  (1766)  I.  492  The  Act  of  19  G. 
2.  c.  37  (made,  .for  Prevention  o(  *wagering  Policies).  1696 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3215/4  The  Horses  to  be  shown  at  the 
*  Wagering  Post  the  3d  Wednesday  in  September. 

Wagesless  :  see  Waoei.ess  a.  2. 

Waget(t,  obs.  forms  ol  Watch  ti. 

Waggable  (wse-gabl),  a.  [f.  Wag  z/,  + -able  ] 
Tiiat  can  be  wagged. 

1854  H.  Strickland  Travel  Thoughts  12  By  unremitting 
and  persevering  agitation  of  the  young  caudal  shoot,  a  real 
waggable  tail  may  be  the  result. 

Waggadash :  see  Wacadash. 

Wagge,  obs.  form  of  Wag,  Wage  v."^ 

Waggel,  Waggen:  see  Wagel,  Wagon. 

Wagger  (wKgai),  sb,     [f.  Wag  v.  +  -erI.] 

1 1.  One  who  agitates  or  stirs.  Obs. 

1387  Tbevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  189  And  so  |7at  name  was 
to  nem  i-schappe  Centaur!,  as  it  were  an  hundred  wynde 
waggers :  for  pey  wagged  wel  t>e  wynde  faste  in  hir  rtdynge. 
b.  One  who  wags  (his  head), 

1654  Sir  a.  Johnston  (Ld.  Wariston)  Diary  (S.  H.  S.)  II 
249  I'hes  levylers,  waggers  of  their  head,  mockers,  theives 
against  Christ  on  the  ciosse. 
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2.  An  animal  that  wags  its  tail. 

1887  Meredith  Poet.  IVks,  (1912)  346  Should  they  once 
deem  our  emblem  Pard  Wagger  of  tail  for  all  save  war. 
1911  Max  Beerbohm  ZuUika  Dohson  vi.  89  Corker  [a  bull- 
dog] had  ever  been ..  effusively  grateful  for  every  word  or 
pat,  an  ever-ready  wagger  and  nuzzler. 

3.  pi.  The  divining-rod.  dial,  ?  Obs, 

1747  HoosoM  Miner's  Did.  X  3,  No  one.. could  affirm 

that  there  were  this  or  that  particular  Mine,  that  owed  its 

Discovery  to  hisWaggers,(for  by  that  Name  they  then  called 

.    them)  some  Miners  told  me  that  by  his  Waggers  he  could 

find  out  a  Vein. 

+  Wa'gger,  v.  Obs.  In  4-5  wager.  [Freqnenta- 
tive  of  Wag  v.  :  see  -eb5.  Cf,  Waggle  v,  ;  also 
AF.  wa{r)€rer  ~  sense  i.] 

L  intr.  To  wander,  have  no  settled  abode. 

c  1380  WvcLiF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  154  Mannys  spirit  Jjat 
is  wageringe  aboute  desiir  of  worldli  fingjs.  138a  —  Hos. 
ix.  17  Thei  shalen  be  wagringe  in  naciouns  [Vulg.  eruni 
vagi  in  Mationibus],  a  1435  Cursor  M.  23091  (Trin.)  Quen  I 
[Christ]  was  wagering  out  of  rest  godely  toke  5e  me  to  gest. 

2.  To  stagger,  totter. 

138a  WvcuF  Eccles.  xii.  3  Whan,  .the  most  strong  men 
wageren  [Vulg.  nuiabuni\  —  Ecclns.  xxxvii.  16  Who  euere 
shxu  wageren  in  dercnesses,  shal  not  togidere  sorewen  to 
thee,  —  Istu  xxix.  g  Bicometh  alle  stoneid,  and  wndreth  • 
flotereth,  and  wagereth  [Vulg.  vaciUate\ 

Hence  +Wa'ggering  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a, 

138a  WvcLiF  Ecclus.  xl.  4  Enuye,  noyse,  wagering  [Vulg. 
/luctuatid]j  and  dred  of  deth.  C1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867) 
89  It  is  rajjir  to  bileeue  J>e  wageringe  wijnde  pan  J>e  chaunge- 
able  world  ^at  makij>  men  so  blinde. 

Waggerell,  variant  of  Wakerell. 
W'aggery  (wse-gari).     [f.  Wag  sb.^  +  -ert.] 

1.  The  action  or  disposition  of  a  wag ;  drollery, 
jocularity ;  in  early  use  chiefly,  mischievous  drol- 
lery, practical  joking. 

1594  Lyly  Mother  Bombie  ir.  i,  2  Now,  if  I  could  meete 
with  Risio,  it  were  a  world  of  waggery.  1611  Cotgr., 
Drolerict  rye,  waggerie,  good  roguerie.  1650  Cowi.kv 
GttardiaH  i.  i,  The  Colonel's  as  full  of  waggery  as  an  egge's 
full  of  meat,  f  1656  Sir  H.  Cholmley  Mem.  C1787)  35,  I, 
out  of  folly  and  waggery,  began  to  kick  one  of  them.  1737 
Chesterf.  in  C'tess  Sttffolk's  Lett.  (1824)  II.  163  Since 
which  he  has  contentea  himself  with  a  little  general  wag- 
gery, as  occasion  pfFers,  such  as  snatching  the  bread  and 
butter  out  of  a  girl's  hand  [etcj.  176a  Foote  Orator  u 
Wks.  1799  I.  199  The  misapprehension  of  the  second  agent, 
or  the  ignorance  or  waggery  01  the  third.  2824  Miss  Mit- 
FORD  Village  I.  152  He  was  so  good  a  fellow,  so  full  of  fun 
and  waggery  \  1832  T.  Creevey  in  C.  Papers  {1904)  II.  x. 
243  She  has  a  great  deal  of  natural  waggery.  1858  J.  Browm 
Horx  Subs.,  Locke  ^  Sydenham^  etc.  420  Excited  by.  .the 
waggery  of  his  more  intellectual  neighbours.  1894  J.  Knight 
David Garrick  xii'i.  252  One  friend,  .perpetrated  a  harmless 
piece  of  waggery  on  the  subject. 

2.  A  waggish  action  or  speech ;  in  early  use,  a 
piece  of  mischievous  jesting ;  a  practical  joke. 

1604  Breton  Grimellos  Fort,  (Grosart)  9/2  If  I  should 
tell  you  the  tenth  part  of  the  waggeries,  that  I  passed 
through,  a  1654  Selden  Table  Talk  (Arb.)  97  An  Ape 
when  he  has  done  some  waggery.  1655  tr.  Com,  Hi<t, 
FroitcioH  III.  69,  I  must  needs  passe  by  severall  pretty  wag- 
geries, which  I  committed  durmg  this  my  Non-age.  1691 
Wood  Atlu  Oxon,  II.  183  John  Birkenhead,  .pleased  the 
generality  of  Readers  with  his  waggeries  and  buffoonries. 
1778  S.  Crisp  Let.  8  Dec.  in  Mme.  D'Arblay  Diary  (i8gi) 
I.  93  In  most  of  our  successful  comedids  there  are  frequent 
lively  freedoms  (and  waggeries  that  cannot  be  called  licen- 
tious, neither).  1850  Thackeray /'tf«rftfrt«/j!iii,  In  fact  they 
indulged  in  a  hundred  sports,  jocularities,  waggeries,  and 
petits  j'eux  innoccns.  1865  Trollope  Belton  Est.  xxix.  344 
Not  being  a  man  given  to  Tittle  waggeries, 

Wagffin.  rare  obs,  form  of  Wagon, 

Wagging  (wse'girj),  vbL  sb.  [-ing  l.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Wao  in  its  various  senses. 

136a  Langl.  p.  pi,  A.  IX.  26  And  be  wint  and  J?e  watur 
and  )«  waggyng  of  i>e  Bot  Makel>  be  Mon  Mony  tyme  to 
stomble  and  to  falle,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv,  513/2  Waggynge, 
or  wauerynge,  vacillacio.  1519  Horman  Vulg.  100  Byrdys 
vsc  the  waggynge  of  theyr  rumpe,  to  gyde  theyr  flyght ;  as 
doth  the  sterrne  of  a  shyp  to  gyde  the  saylynge.  1530-77 
H.  Rhodes  Bk.  Nurture  y>,x  in  Babees  Bk.,  Vse  not  much 
wagging  with  thy  head.  igSa  J,  Heywood  Prov.  ^  Epigr, 
(1867)  129  The  meanyng  herof,  differth  not  twoo  pins, 
Betweene  waggyng  of  mens  beardes  and  womens  chins. 
1601  Holland  Pliny  xvn.  xiL  I.  514  As  for  the  white 
Poplar  or  Asj>en  tree . .  the  leaves  keepe  such  a  wagging  and 
trembling,  and  never  hang  still,  1613  T^vo  Noble  K.  11.  iu 
15  The  wagging  of  a  wanton  leg.  1635  SS-  Gookin] 
Gt.  Case  Transplantation  in  Jrel.  25  Can  it  be  imagined 
that  a  whole  Nation  will  drive  like  Geese  at  the  wagging 
of_  a  hat  upon  a  stick?  1848  Dickens  Dombey  xlviii, 
Diogenes ..  had  expressed  that  conflict  of  feeling  by  alter- 
nate waggings  of  his  tail,  and  displays  of  his  teeth.  1855 
Thackeray  iWifCtJ/wrx  Ixvi,  A  buzz,  a  hum,  ..a  meeting  of 
bonnets  and  wagging  of  feathers  and  rustling  of  silks  ensue. 
1903  Times  9  Mar.  4/5  Did  not  he.. stop  the  wagging  of 
censorious  tongues  ? 

fb.  Proverbial  phrase.    Obs. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Tr.  ^  Cr.  11. 1745  In  tlteryng  and  pursuyle 
and  delayes  The  folk  deuyne  at  waggynge  of  a  stre.  c  i$za 
Skeltom  Magnyf,  1016  Somtyme  I  wepe  for  a  gew  gaw; 
Somtyme  I  laughe  at  waggynge  of  a  straw.  1525  Berners 
Froiss.  II.  IviiL  So  They  murmured  &  were  redy  for  wag- 

fyng  of  a  rysshe  to  make  debate  and  stryfe.  1558  Abp. 
ANDYS  ^«r/«.  (1^85)  so  As  fearfull  Hares  they  flee  at  the 
wagging  of  euene  leafe.  1653  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.j  Cert. 
Trav.of  Uncert.  Jourtt.  Wks.  1872  III.  8  They  quarrel  not 
for  wagging  of  a  straw.  x68i  W.  Robertson  Phraseol. 
Gen.  s9'J^  He  fears  the  wagging  of  every  straw. 

Waffging    (wK'giij),  ///,  a,    [f.  Wag  v.+ 
-lUG  2,j    That  wags  (in  the  senses  of  the  verb). 
1398  Trevisa  Bartlt.  De  P,  R,  xvil  cxxxviL  (Bodl.  MS.), 


Poudre  l^ereof. .  fastnet>  wagginge  te|>e  \>M.  he)p  in  poynte  to 
falle.  ?<zi4oa  Mortc  Arth.  3660  Fro  J>e  wagande  wync'e 
owte  of  J>e  weste  rysses,  Brethly  bessomes  with  byrre  in 
berynes  sailles.  1541  Bk.  Properties  Herbs  C  iv  b,  Yf  a  man 
haue  wagginge  tethe  and  he  eate  of  this  herbe,  they  shall 
fasten  agayne.  1565  Cooper  7Viesaurus,  Partus, .  .he  that 
hath  wagginge  and  stirryng  eyes.  1591  Sylvester  Du 
Bartrts  II.  iii.  iii.  Law  1336  So  that  a  wagging  leaf,.. Yea, 
the  least  crack  shall  make  thee  turn  thy  back.  1883  White- 
law  Sop/tocles,  Ajax  199  Whose  scornful  wagging  tongues 
to  thee  Are  grievous,  j888  Meredith  Poet,  Wks.  (1912) 
570  There  lived  with  us  a  wagging  humourist  \sc.  a  dog]. 
1918  Sunday  at  Home  June  6og/i  A  herd  of  pigs  went  by 
or  goats  with  wagging  beards. 
Waggish  (wre-gij),  a.    [f.  Wag  sb.'^  +  -iSHl.] 

1.  Of  a  person  :  Having  the  qualities  of  a  wag  ; 
playfully  mischievous,     f  Also,  wanton,  loose, 

1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  i.  i.  240  And  therefore  is  Loue  said 
to  be  a  childe,  Because  in  choise  he  is  often  beguil'd,  As 
waggish  boyes  in  game  themselues  forsweare.  1607  Row- 
lands Famous  Hist.  13  Fair  Hellen  was  a  waggish  wench 
of  Greece.  1664  H.  More  Apology  562  Certainly  some  very 
waggish  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  has  taught  you  this  ill 
manners.  17x6  Gay  Trivia  11.  gi  When  waggish  boys  the 
stunted  beesom  ply.  1719  London  &  Wise  Compi.  Card. 
VI.  i.x.  120  If  [the  tree  died]  by  being  shaken  or  loosen'd  at 
the  first  sprouting,  by  waggish  People.  1756  Toldervy 
Hist.  TwoOrphans  IV.  130 But,  Ofortune  !  what  a  v.aggish 
damsel  art  thou  !  1822  Scott  Nigel  J,  The  stranger  looked 
sternly  at  the  waggish  apprentice,  1836  Hor.  Smith  {titled 
The  Tin  Triimpet;  or.  Heads  and  Tails,  for  the  Wise  and 
the  Waggish.  1874  Carpenter  Me^it.  Phys.  \.  vi.  (1879)  307 
A  long  series  of  ludicrous  replies . .  spelled  out , ,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  waggish  questioners.  1904  J.  T.  Fowler  Durham 
Univ,  65  Certain  waggish  undergraduates,  .sowed  mustard 
seed  after  dark, 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  wag.  Of 
an  act,  speech,  etc. :  Done  or  made  in  a  spirit  of 
waggery  or  mischievous  fun  ;  prankish. 

1^  Greene  Tullies Love^V^.  (Grosart)VII.  107,  I  pray 
you  tell  me  whereof  are  womens  hearts  made  ? . .  Venus  hear- 
ing hir  son  make  such  a  waggish  demaunde,  beganne  thus 
to  reply.  1594  O.  B.  Quest.  Projit  Concern.  18  Had  I  bene 
complained  of  for  doing  shrewdnesses  in  the  time  of  my 
waggish  youth.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  iii.  iv.  160  You  must 
forget  to  be  a  Woman  :  change..  Feare,  and  N  ice  n  esse ..  into 
a  waggish  courage.  1616  Chapman  tr.  Mussus  Annot.  H  3, 
The  word  vnhappie  in  our  Language  hath  diuers  Vnder- 
standings ;  as  waggish  or  subtle,  &c.  1617  R.  White  Cupid's 
lianishm.  in  Nichols  Progr,  Jas.  I  (1828)  III.  287  Boye, 
leave  your  waggish  wit ;  Putt  up  your  arrowes  in  your  quiver 
and  bee  gone.  1659  Wood  ^if^  '^  Sept.  (O.  H.S.)  I.  283 
Some  of  the  company,  who  knew  the  design  to  be  waggish, 
fell  a  laughing,  and  betray'd  the  matter.  1738  Pope  EpH. 
Sat.  I.  17  And  own,  the  Spaniard  did  a  waggish  thing,  Who 
cropt  our  Ears,  and  sent  them  to  the  King.  1836  W.  Irving 
Astoria  I.  262  The  passing.. was  equivalent  among  boat- 
men to  the  crossing  of  the  line  among  sailors,  and  was  cele- 
brated with  like  ceremonials  of  a  rough  and  waggish  nature. 
1865  Dickens  Mnt.  Fr.  11.  i.  She.. cried,  with  a  waggish 
shake  of  her  head :  '  Aha  !  Caught  you  spying,  did  I  ? ' 
1904  Athemeuin  20  Aug.  234/1  Mr.  Tarkington  writes  in.. 
a  vein  of  waggish  farce. 

Waggishly  (w^'gijli);  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  waggish  manner. 

1605)  B.  joNSON  Sil.  Worn.  v.  i.  Cler.  Faith,  now  we  are 
in  priuate,  let's  wanton  it  a  little,  and  talke  waggishly. 
1636  Massinger  Bash/.  Lozrer  u.  i,  I  have  observ'd  him 
Waggishly  wttty.  173a  Berkeley  Alciphr.  vi.  §  32  One 
while  waggishly  smiling,  another  with  a  grave  mouth  and 
ludicrous  eyes.  1781  Mme.  D'Arblay  Diary  Wz-y^  She., 
rather  waggishly  asked  me  who  wrote  to  me  with  such  ele- 
gant attention?  1831  Scott  Jml.  ig  Oct.,  [He]  used  to 
say,  waggishly,  that  there  was  nothing  so  accommodating 
as  a  naval  captain  on  shore,  1854-5  Thackeray  Ne^ucomes 
xxxvi,  Other  persons  in  society  inquired  waggishly  why 
Jack  Belsize  was  not  present  to  give  Lady  Clara  away. 

Waggishuess  (wse-gifnes).  [f.  Waggisii  a. 
+  -NESS.]  The  state  or  character  of  being  wag- 
gish; sportive  mischief;  jocularity  of  speech  or 
behaviour.     Also,  +  wantonness,  licentiousness. 

1591  Percivall-S/*.  r>ict.,  Trwvessura^  frowardnesse,  wan- 
tonnesse,  waggishnes.  1625  Bacon  £"«.,  Of  Goodness  (Arb.) 
201  A  Christian  Hoy  in  Constantinople,  had  like  to  haue 
been  stoned,  for  gagging,  in  a  waggishnesse,  a  long  Billed 
Fowle.  1673  Humours  Town  (1693)  67  The  Softness  of 
Ovid,  the  Majesty  of  Virs^il,  the  Waggishness  of  Catullus. 
1867  Trollope  Chron.  Barset  I.  xxxiv.  290  Clerical  wag. 
gishness . .  generally  to  be  found  among  minor  canons.  1884 
Pall  Mall  Gaz.  9  Feb.  3/2  It  is  only  in  a  spirit  of  waggish- 
ness that  this  could  be  said  of  Sir  John  Gilbert. 

Wa'ggle,  sb.  [f.  Waggle  z*.]  The  action  or  an 
act  of  waggling;  spec,  in  Golf  {set  quot.  1S97). 

1885  R.  L.  &  F.  Stevenson  Dynamiter  199  With  a  friendly 
waggle  of  tlie  hand.  1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  464  (Golf)  In 
taking  aim  or  addressing  the  ball,  it  is  the  almost  invariable 
practice  to  pass  or  flourish  the  club  head  a  few  times  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  the  top  of  the  ball  in  the  direction 
of  the  proposed  stroke.     This  is  called  the  'waggle'. 

Waggle  (wse-g'l),  V.  Also  6-7  wagle,  9  Sc. 
weegle,  waigle.  [A  frequentative  of  Wag  v.  ; 
not  found  before  the  last  decade  of  the  i6th  c,  but 
possibly  much  older.  Equivalent  formations  in 
Continental  Teut.  are  WFris,  waggelje  to  totter, 
Du.  waggelen  to  stagger  (early  mod.  Flem.  waeg- 
kelen,  waggheltn  ;  also  trans,  to  shake) ;  (M)LG. 
waggeln,  G.  ivackeln  to  stagger,  totter  (whenc* 
prob.  Sw.  vakla.  Da.  vakle) ;  Norw.,  Sw.  vagla 
refl,  to  rock,  sway.  Cf,  ME.  wagre  Wagger  v.\ 
also  Wiggle,  Wiggle-waggle  vbs^ 

1.  trans,  a.  To  move  (anything  held  or  fixed  at 
one  end)  to  and  fro  with  sliort  quick  motions,  or 


with  a  rapid  undulation;  esp.  to  shake  (any  mov- 
able part  of  the  body).  In  sports  or  games  often 
{colloq.  or  huinorous\  to.  wield  or  manipulate  (a 
bat,  oar,  etc.). 

'594  Nashe  Unfort.  Trav.  E  2  b,  A  third  [man]  wauerd  & 
wagled  his  head,  like  a  proud  horse  playing  with  his  bridle. 
1599  —  Lenten  Siuffe  37  Our  moderne  phisitions,  that  to  any 
sicke  languishers  if  ihey  be  able  to  waggle  their  chaps,  pro- 
pound veale  for  one  of  the  highest  nourishers.  1597  .\.  M. 
tr.  Guillemeau^s  Fr.  Chirurg.-zy  If  torigorouslye  we  waggle 
the  tooth  vp  or  downe.  1819  W.  TEntsAtiT  Papistry  Stormed 
(i827)_  17  And,  as  she  said.  She  weeglit  her  wing-wavin'shoon. 
i8a3  in  Spirit  Publ.  Jrtils.  316  Thou,  Pincher,  farewell  loo  \ 
in  vain  Dost  ihou  waggle  thine  innocent  tail !  i86oThacki;. 
RAY  Lovel  iv.  (1861)  165  She  hinted,  she  sighed,  she  waggled 
her  head  at  me.  1871  C.  Gibbon  Lack  of  Gold  viii.  The 
swarms  of  geese  and  milk-white  ducks.,  would  siep  out  to 
the  bank  and  waggle  their  tails  with  satisfaction,  1881 
Stevenson  Virg.  Puerisque  (1895)  98  When  the  old  man 
waggles  his  head  and  says,  '  Ah,  so  I  thought  when  I  was 
your  age,"  he  has  proved  the  youth's  case. 

b.  absol.  Chiefly  in  Golf  {^S.^k^giy.  sb>j'.  To 
swing  the  club-head  to  and  fro  over  the  ball  in  the 
line  of  the  intended  stroke. 

1897  Onti}!^  Aug.  423/1  On  the  other  hand,  another  player, 
probably  quite  as  good, . .  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson,  waggles, 
and  waggles,  as  he  addresses  his  ball,  before  each  shot, 

c.  U.S.  siofig.  To  get  the  better  of,  overcom?. 
In  recent  Dictionaries. 

d.  nonce-tise.  To  indicate  b}  waggling  the  bead, 
1852  Reade  Peg  Wo^.   xiii.   198  They   alt  nodded  and 

waggled  absent. 

2.  inlr.  a.  With  advs.  or  advb.  expressions 
denoting  motion :  To  shake  or  wobble  while  in 
motion  ;  to  walk  or  move  shakily ;  to  waddle, 

1611C0TGR.,  T^r/^^/Zfr-jto  wagle,  or  dangle  vpand  downe;  to 
goe  dingle  dangle,  wig  wag.  1625  Jack  son  Cr^a/ v.  v.  42  Apt 
they  are  not  to  moue  many  wayes,  either  \pward  or  downe- 
ward,  but  onely  to  waggle  to  and  fro  within  a  narrow  compasse. 
Ibid.  X.  xxiv.  3080  Like  to  a  Pair  of  Scales  which  never  came 
to  any  Permanent  Stay  or  constant  Settling  upon  the  right 
Center,  but  have  one  while  wagled  this  way,  another  while 
that  way.  1627  May  Lutan  v.  I  3,  Nor  that  the  crow 
waggling  along  the  shore  Diues  downe,  and  seen-.es  t'  antici- 
pate a  showre.  X692  R,  L'Estbange  Fables  ccii.  194  Why 
do  you  go  Nodding,  and  Waggling  so  like  a  Fool,  as  if  you 
were  Hipshot?  says  the  Goose  to  her  Gosselin.  1819  W. 
Tennant  Papistry  Stcrm'd  (1827)  82  This  faid,  the  host  wi' 
richt  guid  will  Begoud  to  waigle  down  the  hill,  c  1820 
CoLMAN  Broad  Grins  etc.  (1872)  313  A  well-fed  maggot 
. .  In  some  deep  fruit- plate  heaves,  from  snout  to  end,  And 
works,  and  slips,  and  writhes,  and  waggles  to  ascend.  1840 
Thackeray  Shabby-genteel  Story  iii,  The  tall,  red,  lurid 
candlewick  waggling  down,  the  flame  flickering  pale  upon 
Miss  Caroline's  pale  face.  1864  M.  Eyre  Lady's  IValka  S. 
France  xiii.  (1865)  160  The  little  lizards,  .waggled  ofl"asfast 
as  they  could.  1896  Baden-Powell  Matabele  Campaign  i. 
The  men  dance  in  a  circle,  stamping  the  time ;  the  women 
waggle  round  and  round  the  circle,  outside  it. 

b.  Of  things  held  or  fixed  at  one  end  :  To  move 
backwards  and  forwards  with  short  quick  motions, 
or  with  a  rapid  undulatory  movement. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Waggle,  to  joggle,  or  move 
up  and  down,  to  be  always  in  Motion,  c  iZv>CoiMhn  Broad 
Grins  etc.  (1872)  162  Harsh  creaked  the  rcpe  in  its  descent. 
And  waggling  down  the  bucket  went.  1837  Babham  Ivgol. 
Leg,,  Jackdaw  Rheims  138  His  tail  waggled  more  Even 
than  before ;  But  no  longer  it  wagged  with  an  impudent  air. 
1862  Darwin  Orchids  v.  171  When  the  flowers  01  this  latter 
species  were  blown  by  a  breath  of  wind,  the  tongue-like 
labellums  all  waggled  about  in  a  very  odd  manner.  1881 
Besant  &  Rice  Chapl.  Fleet  I.  129  'Tut,  tut,"  he  replied, 
shaking  his  great  head  till  his  cheeks  waggled. 

Hence  Wa'ggling  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a, 

0x586  Si^^^M  Arcadia  w.'w.  (1^12)  167  A  Hearne.. getting 
upon  his  wagiing  winges  with  pame.  1599  Shaks. i1/r/c///4(/o 
II..  i.  117,  I  know  you  by  the  wagiing  of  your  head.  1907 
Westnt.  Gaz.  20  Aug.  3/2  That  31b.  bat  of  his  must  take  a  bit 
of  *  waggling '. 

Waggle,  variant  of  WAGEb. 

Waggly  (^vas"gli),  a.  colloq.  Also  waggiey. 
[f.  Waggle  z;. -i--y.]  Waggling,  unsteady;  in 
quots.  transf,  having  frequent  irregular  curves. 

1894  Ei.jz.  Banks  Camp.  Curiosity  13s  They  keep  in  the 
path,  even  in  its  most  waggly  parts.  1915  Blackw.  Mag. 
Sept,  y>il'2  A  mud  fort  it  was, ..with  a  deep  waggiey 
narrow  trench  running  all  round. 

Waggon :  see  Wagon. 

Wagn  :  see  Waugh  int.^  W^aw. 

t  Wa-ghalter.    Cbs.     [f.  Wag  zj.  4  Halter 

sb,'^  Cf,  wag  siring, -with  s.\.yi  AG  V.  12."}  Onewho 
is  likely  to  swing  in  a  halter  ;  a  'gallows-bird'. 

1570  Levins  Manlp.  Bo/:ig  A'Wagh3.]teT,fnrctfer,perd/ttfs. 
CXS70  Misogonus  IV.  ii.  6  Stand  out  of  my  way  wagghalter 
or  I  will  britche  the  nakte.  1611  Cotgr.,  Baboi't,.  .a  crack- 
rope,  waghalter,  vnhappie  rogue.  x6ao  Shelton  2nd  Ft.  Don 
Quix.  iii.  16  This  Bachelour.  .was.  .a  notable  Waghalter. 

attrib.  1546  [see  Slip-string  i].  1638  Ford  Fancies  i.  ii, 
Nit.  What  a  terrible  sight  to  a  lib'd  breech  is  a  sow  gelder  t 
Spa.  Not  so  terrible  as  a  crosse  tree  that  never  growes,  to  a 
wag-halter-Page. 

Waghe :  see  Waw,  Woe. 

Waghen,  -scot,  obs.  ff.  W^agon,  Wainscot. 

Waght(e,  Waghter,  obs.  ff.  Weight, Waftjcb 

sb> 

Waging  (w.?i-d2ii]),  vbl,  sb,    [-ing  \] 

1.  The  action  of  Wage  v^■ 

1456  SfR  G.  Have  L<\iv  Arms  (S.T.S.)  146  Na  in  his  con- 
dicioun  of  feyng  was  divisioun  maid  of  his  wageing.  Ibid. 
258  In  how  mony  syndry  casis  law  thoHs  vageing  of  bataill. 
rti5i3  Fabvan  Chron.  vii.  (iBii)  555  Of  whome  the  kyngc 
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receyuyd . .  iiii.  M.  li.  sterlynge  towarde  the  wagyngc  of  his 
Unyghtis.  1583  Stocker  Civ,  U^'arres  Lowe  C.iv,  36  b,  For 
the  leuiyng,  dischargyng,  entertainyng,  and  wagyng,  of  men 
of  Warre.  1591  Percivall  S^.  Die/.,  Pleytesia,v>.  sute  in  law, 
waging  of  lawe.  01674  Milton  HisU  Moscovia  \.  Wks. 
1S51  VIII.  478  By  which  means  the  waging  of  War  is  to  the 
Emperor  little  or  nothing  chargeable.  1826  J.  F.  Cooper 
Last 0/  Mohicans  xiii,  Such  a  scrimmage  as  was  here  fou't 
atween  the  Mohicans  and  the  Mohawks,  in  a  war  of  their 
own  waging. 

f  2.  The  excrement  of  a  fox.  Obs,  rare. 

c  1410  Master  o/Gtune  (MS.  Digby  1S2)  xxiv.  Of  hares  and 
of  conynges  he  shall  say  J>ei  crotelh,  and  of  J>e  fox  wagynge. 

Waging,  obs.  variant  of  Wedging  vbl.  sb, 

t  Wag-leg.  Obs.  Also  7  wagge-legge.  [f. 
Wag  v.  +  Leg  5b.'\     A  gadfly, 

1585.  "6«i ;  see  Long-leg  i.  1607  Io^^xa.  Four^f.  Beasts 
645  The  milk  of  sheepe  being  hot,  is  of  force  against  al 
poisons,  except  in  those  which  shal  drinke  a  venemous  fly 
c.illed  a  Wag-legge,  and  Libbards  bane. 

Wa'gling.  nonce-wd.     [-ling.]     A  little  was;. 

J837  T.  Hook  Jack  Brag  iii,  The  sprightly,  pert,  impii- 
dent-looking  wagling. 

t  Wagmoire,  variant  of  Qdagmire. 

_iS79  Sfen'ser  Sheph.  Cal.  Sept.  130  For  they  bene  like 

foule  wagmoires  ouergrast. 

Wa^neirian  (vagnlsTian),  a.  and  sb.     [-ian.] 

a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  German  operatic 
composer  Richard  Wagner  (1813-83),  his  music 
and  theories  of  musical  and  dramatic  composition. 

b.  sb.  An  admirer  or  adherent  of  Wagner. 

1873  All  Year  Round  5  July  225/1  The  Wagnerian  opera 
. .  presumes  that  the  singer  of  average  ability  shall  be  capable 
of  doing  justice  to  the  music.^  z88a  Hime  Wagnerisvt  23 
But  the  marriage  of  near  relations  was  the  custom  in  primi- 
tive times,  say  the  Wagnerians.  True,  no  doubt ;  but  that 
does  not  make  their  customs  fit  subjects  for  the  representa- 
tions of  Art.    1889  G.  B.  Shaw  in  EngL  lilustr.  Mag,  Oct 

49  Richter's  great  superiority  to  Herr  Levi  as  a  Wagnerian 
conductor. 

Hence  Wagne-rianism,  Wagnerian  theories,  etc. 
Also  Wagnere'sqne  a.,  resembling  the  style  of 
Wagner.  Wa'gnerismy  Wagner's  theory  and 
practice  in  the  composition  of  music-dramas  ;  the 
influence  or  cult  of  Wagner.  Wa-gnerist,  Wa-g- 
nerite  =  Wagnkrian  b.  Wa'gnerlze  v.  (a)  trans. 
to  make  Wagnerian  ;  {b)  intr.  to  follow  Wagner. 

1884  Haweis  My  Musical  Life  671  Even  Verdi  had  drunk 
deep,  many  portions  of  '  ATda  '  being  quite  'Wagneresque. 
1887  Contemp.  Rev.  Mar.  448  A  number  of  Wagner  carica- 
tures,  which  really  are  very  valuable  documents  in  the  his- 
tory of  *Wagnerianism.  i96^  Daily  News  20  Dec.,  Many  of 
us  may  like  to  hear  of  anything,  even  in  the  shape  of  "Wag- 
nerism.  which  can  hold  its  head  in  Paris  by  way  of  opposition 
to  the  prevailing  taste  for  OfFenbachanalian  music.  1889 
G.  B.  Shaw  in  Engl,  lllustr.  Mag.  Oct.  49  Hero-worship  of 
Warner,  or  adept  Wagnerism.  1801  Century  Dict.^  *Wag- 
nerisL  1833  Nation  (N.Y.)  22  Feb.  166/3  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  a  "Wagnerite  should  refuse  to  admire  the 
operettas  of  Strauss.  i88s  Standard  13  Jan.,  It  would,  of 
course,  be  premature  to  affirm  that  the  musical  mind  of  Eng- 
land has  become  completely  "Wagncrised.  1891  Meredith 
One  o/our  Couq.^  I.  xiii.  252  I'he  Italians  don  t  much  more 
than  Wagnerize  in  exchange  for  the  loss  of  melody. 

Wagnerite  (wre-gnerait).  Min.  [Named  by 
Y\x^%  {wagmritym  1821,  after  F,  M.  von  Wagner; 
see  -ITE.]  A  fluophosphate  of  magnesium  and 
iron,  found  in  yellow  crystals. 

i8a5  Haidinger  tr.  Mohs'  Treat.  Min.  \\\.  169.  1836  T. 
Thomson  Min.,  GeoL  etc.  \.  182,    1883  Science  I.  341/2. 

Wagon,  waggon  (wse-gan),  sb.  Forms  :  6 
wagan(e,  waghen,  wagen,  6-7  waggen,  7  wag- 
gin,  6-  waggon,  wagon.  [Early  mod.E.  wagan, 
waghen^  a,  Du.  wagen  (formerly  also  written 
waghen)  =  OE.  w^^«  Wain. 

In  Du.  (as  in  Ger.)7tfrt^^«  has  always  been  the  most  general 
term  for  a_  wheeled  vehicle  j  in  the  j6th  c.  it  was  adopted 
into  Eng.  in  this  wide  sense  (see  2  below)  as  well  as  in  the 
specific  military  application  (sense  x)  learned  in  the  conti- 
nental wars. 

The  Eng.  diets,  of  the  i8th  c.  have  the  spelling  waggon^ 
cxc.  Johnson,  who  gives  wagon  without  remark,  though  ail 
his  examples  have  waggon.  Todd  1818  prefers  zvagon  for 
etymological  reasons,  but  says  that  waggon  is  the  prevailing 
form.  Webster  1828  gives  wagon,  remarking  that  *the  ola 
orthography,  waggon^  seems  to  be  falling  into  disuse '.  Smart 
1836  gives  waggon  as  the  current  form,  and  iimgon  as  '  a  dis- 
used  spelling'.  Stormonth  1884  and  Cassell  i888  have 
'*«ff^*'«i  wagon ;  later  diets,  wagon  either  alone  or  in  the 
first  place.  In  Great  Britain  waggon  is  still  very  commonly 
used ;  in  the  U.S.  it  is  rare. 

The  Eng.  word  has  been  adopted  in  Fr.  as  7vagon,  vagon 
(vagoft)  in  the  sense  of '  railway  coach  or  carriage ',  a  mean- 
ing which  is  now  obsolete  in  Eng.  (see  quot.  1847  in  sense  5b). 

50  also  G.  waggon  (pronounced  as  Fr.).] 

1.  A  strong  four-wheeled  vehicle  designed  for  the 
transport  of  heavy  goods.  In  A/tl,  use  chiefly 
with  qualifying  word,  as  ambulance,  ammunition^ 
bread.,  forge  wagon  etc.,  for  whicK  see  those  words. 

1513  Berners  Froiss.  (1812)  I.  Ixii.  84  And  whan  these 
lordes  sawe  none  other  remedy,  they  trussed  all  their  harncs 
in  waganes  [Fr,  en  voictnres],  and  retourned  lo  the  boost 
before  Tourney,  a  1548  Hall  CAron.,  Hen.  VII f,  46  b,  The 
Flemmynges. .  made  purviaunce  for  wagans,vitaileand  other 
tbynges.  1570  Dbe  Math.  Pre/,  d  j,  As,  the  force  which  one 
man  hath  withthe  Duche  waghen  Racke  :  therwith  to  set 
vp  agayne,  a  mighty  waghen  laden,  being  ouerthrowne.  1601 
Holland  Pliny  vii.  Ivi.  I.  188  The  Phrygians  invented  first 
the  waggon  and  charriot  with  foure  wheeles  [L.  vehiculum 
cum  quatuor  rotis],  1611  Biblr  Gen.'xlv.  19  Take  you 
wagons  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  fot  your  little  ones,  and  (o( 


your  wiues.  1653  Holcroft  Procoplns,  Goth.  Wars  i.  4 
Theodoricus-.went  into  Italy  with  all  the  Goths,  putting 
their  Wives  and  Children  in  Waggons,  and  all  the  Goods 
they  could  carry.  1667  Milton  P,  L.  in.  439  The  barren 
plames  Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive  With  Sails  and 
Wind  thir  canie  Waggons  light.  1671  —  P.  R.  in.  336  And 
Waggons  fraught  with  Utepsils  of  war.  1697  Drvden  Virg. 
Georg.  Ill,  317  Thy  well-breath'd  Horse.. bred  to  Belgian 
Waggons.  1727  De  Fon  Eng.  Tradesm.  (1841)  II.  xlvi.  173 
From  those  barges  they  [the  coals]  are  loadecf  into  carts  and 
wagons,  to  be  carried  to  the  respective  country  towns.  1794 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolplio  xv.  The  numerous  waggons 
that  accompanied  them  contained  the  rich  spoils  of  the 
enemy.  1810  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1838)  VI.  302, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  send  you  some  spring  and  commissariat 
waggons.  1837  W.  Irving  Capt.  Bonneville  I.  75  They  [the 
Indians]  had  dogged  it  (Captain  Bonneville's  party]  for  a 
time  in  secret,  astonished  at  the  long  train  of  waggons  and 
oxen.  1850  R.  G.  Gumming  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  I.  i.  2 
The  waggons  of  a  trader  generally  contain  every  requisite 
for  a  farmer's  establishment. 

b.  transf.  The  constellation  Charles's  Wain. 

Quot.  c\^\\  is  from  a  work  translated  into  English  by  a 
Fleming,  and  contains  many  Flemish  words.  The  quot.  there- 
fore does  not  prove  the  existence  of  the  word  in  Eng.  at  the 
date  of  the  book. 

\c  igii  1st  Eng.  Bk.  Amer,  (Arb.)  Introd.  28/1  The  northe 
sayle  sterre  or  pollumarticum,  or  the  waghen  called.]  1867 
Chamb.  Encycl.  s.  v.  Ursa  major.  The  common  names 
throughout  Europe  for  these  seven  stars  are  '  the  Plough  ', 
'  Charles's  Wain  ', '  the  Wagon  '.  1889  N.  U'\  Line.  Gloss.^ 
Waggon  and  Horses,      l/rsa  Major,  the  Great  Bear. 

f  2.  A  carriage  of  any  kind  for  the  conveyance  of 
persons,  their  luggage,  etc.   Obs. 

X542  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  157  b,  Speusippus  beeyng 
ympotente. .  wascarryedin  a  wagen  [L,rtf/i/c«/i3]  towarde  the 
schoole  called  Academia.  1555-6  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser. 
II.  II.  253  One  Wagon  of  tymbre  work  for  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
women of  our  Prevye  Chamber.  1582  in  T.  Phillips  Hist. 
f(  Antiq.  Shrewsb.  (1779)  46  This  yeare  1582,.. the  riglit 
honorable  Lady  Mary  Sidney  came  to  thys  towne  of  Salop, 
in  her  wagon.  1617  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Traii.  Lond.  to 
Hatnbureh  Wks,  (1630)  iii.  88/1, 1  appointed  a  Waggon  ouer 
night  to  bee  ready  by  three  of  the  Ciocke  in  the  morning. 
fb.  A  war-chariot ;   =  Chariot  i  c.  Obs. 

159X  Savile  Tacitus^  Agricola  244  Some  cuntreyes  make 
warre  in  wagons  also  [L.  quxdam  nationes  et  cumt 
praeliantur].  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  30  Their 
fight  is.. with  wagons  and  chariots  [L.  bigis  et  curribus]. 
1614  Ralegh  Nist,  World  iv.  ii.  §  20  I L  206  He.  .sends  his 
Brother  Hagis  with .  .a  hundred  armed  waggons  to  entertaine 
him.  Each  waggon  had  in  it  foure  to  fight,  and  two  to 
guide  it. 

+  c.  poet.  =  Car  sb.^  i  b,  Chariot  sb.  i  b,  Obs. 

xSlBa  Stanyhurst  yEneis  in.  (Arb.)  118  And  two  stately 
lyons  this  fine  dams  gilt  wagon  haled.  1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A, 
V.  ii.  51  Prouide  thee  two  proper  Palfries,  as  blacke  as  let, 
To  hale  thy  vengefuU  Waggon  swift  away.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  1,  V.  28  Then  to  her  yion  wagon  she  betakes.  Ibid.  i. 
V.  44  Whilst  Phoebus  pure  In  westerne  wanes  his  wcarie 
wagon  did  recuie.  c  i6»o  Z.  hosoZions  FloTversU2,^s)  m 
The  sunne  in  wagon  makes  th'  horizon  cleare.  i63iB  Junius 
Paint.  Ancients  6r  The  Poet  stepping  with  Phaeton  upon 
the  waggon  hath  noted  [etc.]. 

3.  An  open  four-wheeled  vehicle  built  for  carry- 
ing hay,  corn,  etc.,  consisting  of  a  long  body  fur- 
nished with  *  shelboards*. 

(In  the  j6th  c.  app.  distinguished  from  wain.) 


vpper  roomes  my  Hey,  and  beneath,  Waynes,  Cartes,  Carres, 
Waggons,  Coaches,  [etc.].  1600  in  W.F.  Shavf  Mem.  Eastry 
(1870)  226  One  wagon  and  wagon  harnesse  three  plowes  (etc.]. 
1697  Dryden  yirg.  Georg.  i.  244  The  tow'ring  height  Of 
Waggons,  and  the  Cart's  unweildy  weight.  1789  W.  Mar- 
shall Glouc.  I.  57  The  Glocestershire  waggon  is.. the  best 
farm-waggon  I  have  seen  in  the  kingdom... The  wheels  run 
six  inches  wider  than  those  of  the  Yorkshire  waggon.  1803 
Jane  Porter  Tkaddeus  ii.  (1831)  16  Concealing  their  arms 
in  waggons  of  hay.  x86a  J.  C  SIorton  Farmer's  Cal.  (ed.  2) 
415  llie  carrying  of  our  grain  crops. .is  done  differently  in 
difiierent  districts.  In  the  South  the  use  of  the  two  and  three 
horse  waggon  is  almost  universal.  1879  Jefff.ries  Wild 
Life  vi.  115  A  waggon. .is  the  pride  of  the  craftsman  who 
builds  it,  and  who  is  careful  to  reproduce  the  exact  '  lines  ' 
which  be  learned  from  his  master  as  an  apprentice. 

4.  A  covered  vehicle  for  the  regular  conveyance 
of  commodities  and  passengers  byroad.  (?Now 
only  colonial^ 

See  also  Post-wagon  (1677-),  stage-wagon  (1761-)  s.v.  Stage 
sb.  13. 

1615  Stow /}««.  867/2  In  the  yeere  151^4  Guylliam  Boonen, 
a  dutchman,..  brought  the  vse  of  Coaches  into  England... 
And  about  that  time,  began  long  wagons  to  come  in  vse, 
such  as  now  come  to  London,  from  Canterbury,  Norwich, 
Ipswich,  Glocester,  &c.  with  P.^ssengers,  and  commodities. 
164X  Evelyn  Diary  10  Sept.,  I  took  waggon  for  Dort. 
Ibid.  ID  Oct.,  1  went  by  wagon  ..  to  Dynkirk.  1660  Sir 
W.  DuGDALE  Diary  13  Niar,,  in  Archxologia  XX. 
471  My  dau.  Lettice  went  towards  London  in  Coventre 
Waggon.  1776  Mrs.  P.  L.  Powvs  Passages  fr.  Diaries 
(1809)  157  The  two  London  waggons  came  in  with  sixteen 
and  fourteen  horses.  1776  Pennsvlvania  Even.  Post  16  July 
354/1  A  number  of  Waggons  with  Teams  are  wanted  for  the 
public  service  immediately.  x834Barnewall  &  Cresswell 
Rep.  K.  B.  II.  717  The  following  evidence. .was  then  set 
out ;  that  defendant  was  a  common  carrier,  and  that  his 
waggon  stopped  Jn  the  parish  of  Elden.  1859  Geo.  Eliot 
A.  Bede  v.  xxxvi,  She  heard  the  rumbling  of  heavy  wheels 
behind  her ;  a  covered  waggon  was  coming,  creeping  slowly 
along.  1890  *R.  Boldrewood'  Col.  Reforvier  xvi.  An  ex- 
press  waggon  with  a  driving  seat.  Ibid.^  He  is  like  to  turn 
back.,  if  he  journeys  with  us  in  the  waggon. 

5.  a.  Mining,  A  truck  used  to  convey  minerals 
along  the  roadways  of  a  mine,  or  from  the  mine  to 
the  place  of  shipment,     (See  also  quot.  1886.) 


1573-80  TussKR  Husb.  (1878)  35  Horse,  Oxen,  plough, 
tumbrel,  cart,  waggon,  &  waine.  A77  B.  Gooce  Heresbacli's 
Hush.  I.  13  There  stands  my  Heybarne,  which  hath  in  the 


X649  [W.  Grf.v]  Chorographia  25  Waggons  with  one  Horse 
to  carry  down  Coales,  from  the  Pits,  to  the  Stathes,  to  the 
River,  &c.  1727  De  Foe  En^.  Tradesm.  (1841)  II.  xlvi.  173 
(The  coals]  are  then  loaded  into  a  great  machine  called  a 
wagon  ;  which.,  goes,  .to  the  nearest  river  or  water  carriage. 
i860  Eng.  ?f  For.  Mining  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  51  Chaldron  53cwt. 
The  waggons  which  convey  the  coals  from  the  pit  to  the 
place  of  shipment  carry  the  above  quantity,  and  are  called 
chaldron  waggons.  1867  W.  W.Smyth  Coal  ^  Coal-mining 
148  Certain  requirements,  in  connection  with  the  raising  of 
the  mineral  in  the  shafts,  .necessitate  the  use  of  particular 
kinds  of  waggon.  1886  J.  Barrowman  Sc.  Mining  Terms 
70  Waggon,  a.  measure  of  weight  equal  to  24  cwt.  Coal  sold 
for  delivery  in  carts  is  usually  sold  by  the  waggon  of  24  cwt. 
b.  An  open  truck  or  a  closed  van  for  the  trans- 
port of  goods  on  a  railway,  f  Formerly  applied 
also  to  the  oj^en  carriages  used  for  conveying  pas- 
sengers at  the  lowest  fares,  and  as  the  general  term 
for  any  kind  of  railway  vehicle. 

1756  Abiah  Darby  Diary  31  Jan.  in  ^ml.  Friends'  Hist. 
Soc.  (1913)  X.  83  First  Waggon  of  Pigs  [sc.  of  iron]  came 
down  the  Railway  [in  Coalbrookdale].  1825  J.  Nicholson 
Oper.  Mech.  657  The  weight  of  the  engine  and  16  waggons 
is  equal  to  154,560  lbs.  1840  F.  Whishaw  Railw.  Gt.  Brit. 
<5-  Irel.  493  The  ordinary  train  would  consist  of  two  wagons, 
or  trucks,  of  merchandise,  &c.  placed  next  to  the  engine, 
then  the  passenger- wagon  fsrd  class],  and  lastly  the  passen- 
ger-carriage. 1847  S.  C.  Brees  Raihv.  Pract.  4th  Ser.  i.  i 
I'he  name  of  wagon  is  given  to  vehicles  of  every  de.scription 
employed  on  railways.  1872  Helps  Life  T.  Brassey  v. 
(1878)  77  A  '  set '  is  a  number  of  wagons— in  fact,  a  train. 

6.  U.S.  A  light  four-wheeled  vehicle  used  for 
various  business  purposes ;  also,  loosely,  a  similar 
vehicle  used  for  pleasure.  Dearborn  wagon  :  see 
Dearborn. 

1837  Haliburton  Clockmaker  Ser.  i.  v.  34  People  soon 
began  to  assemble,  some  on  foot,  and  others  on  horseback 
and  in  waggons,  1841  fsee  Dearborn].  z868  Loui.sa  AL 
Alcott  Little  Women  xvii.  Will  you  take  me  out  in  the 
trotting  waggon  with  Puck  ? 

7.  A  covered  four-wheeled  vehicle  used  as  a 
living  house  by  gipsies,  travelling  showmen, 
travellers,  etc. 

1851  [see  Living  vbl.  sb.  7].  1886  Cornh.  Mag.  Sept.  298 
The  mess- waggon  is  always  an  important  feature  when  an 
outfit  starts  on  the  *  trail*.  Ibid..^  During  a  halt  he  never 
left  the  waggon,  but  hung  around  [etc.]. 

8.  U.S.  A  baby-carriage. 

1847  :  see  wagon-frame  in  11  a.  1887  Cabot  Mem.  Emer- 
son  II.  282  The  whole  town  assembled,  down  to  the  babies 
in  their  wagons. 

9.  Short  for  dinner-wagon  (see  Dinner  sb.  2). 
Cf.  wagon-table  in  12.        * 

Z906  Charlotte  Mansfield  Girt  <5-  Gods  viil,  Margaret 
proceeded  to  cut  the  wire  of  a  bottle,  and  then  fetched 
glasses  from  a  waggon. 

10.  Bookbinding.  *  A  tool  having  four  edges  of 
cane  mounted  in  a  frame,  and  used  to  trim  the 
edges  of  gold-leaf  to  a  size  for  a  book  '. 

1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech. 

11.  aitrib.  and  Comb.  :  a.  attributive,  as  wagon- 
cover,  -framej  -hirCy  -horse,  -ox,  -pole,  -rut,  -sail, 
"Shed,  -spoke,  -spoor,  -sprag,  -tilt,  -tongue,  -wheel, 
whip. 

1831  Boston  (Lines.)  Her.  31  July  i  A  great  Stock  of  lately- 
improved  "Waggon-Covers.  1847  Emerson  Poems,  Thre- 
nody ^()  Awhile  to. .mend  his  (a  child's]  wicker  *waggon- 
frame.  1553  in  Burgon  (7?YsAaw/  (1839)  I.  iii.  141  And  to  [be] 
layd  upon  every  waggon  iij  dry  fatts,  for  the  avoyding  of  the 
great  charge  of  *waggon-hyre.  X58S  Higins  Junius' 
Noniencl.  40/2  Imnentum  plaustrarium, . .  a  cart  horse,  or 
*waggon  horse,  18x9  Scott  Anne  of  G.  xiv,  A  city-bred 
burgher  of  Ghent,  Liege,  or  Ypres,  is  as  distinct  an  animal 
from  a  knight  of  Hainault,  as  a  Flanders  waggon-horse  from 
a  Spanish  jennet.  1864  Kingslev  Ron/an  ^  T.  \.  (1875)  7 
The  horns  of  the  *waggon-oxen.  1768  E.  Holdswortii 
Virgil  154  It  is  very  common  at  this  time,  in  several  parts 
of  Italy,  to  cover  the  end  of  the  "waggon- pole  with  plates  of 
brass.  x66o  Hexham  ii,  Een  wagen-leese,  a  *Wagon-rut. 
1848  Dickens  Dovibey  xv,  The  new  streets  that  had  stopped 
disheartened  in  the  mud  and  waggon-ruts.  1850  R,  G. 
Gumming  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  I.  vii.  140  These  mats  are 
also  used  instead  of  *  waggon -sails,  and  are  very  effectual  in 
resisting  both  sun  and  rain.  1896  Baden- Powell  Maiabele 
Campaign%s\y  We  have  put  our  waterproof  slieets  ready  on 
going  to  bed,  and  sometimes  have  spread  the  waggon-sails 
over  the  waggons.  1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  *  Wagon- 
shed,  a  shelter  for  carts  and  wagons.  1886  Hardy  Wood- 
landers  iv,  The  daylight  revealed  the  whole  of  Mr.  Mel- 
bury's  homestead,  of  which  the  waggon-sheds  had  been  an  out- 
lying erection.  159a  Shaks.  Rom.  4  Jul.  i. iv.59  Her  "Waggon 
Spokes  made  of  long  Spinners  legs.  1863  W.  C.  Baldwin 
Afr.  Hunting  vi.  174  On  reaching  the  road,  I  saw  fresh 
*wagon-spoor.  1885  Times  31  Oct.  8/3  The  railway  servants 
..armed  with  sticks  and  *wagon  'spraggs',  then  advanced 
upon  the  criminals'  place  of  concealment.  183a  Planting  90 
in  Libr.  Usef.  KnoxvL^  Husb.  III.  The  lower  ends  of  ash 
poles  cut  from  six  to  eighteen  feet  long... They  are  cleft  for 
the  use  of  the  cooper,  *waggon.tilts,  &c.  i86oJVIavne  Rejd 
Hunters'  Feast  xvii,  The  breaking  of  our  *waggon-tongue . . 
delayed  our  journey.  1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  v.  u.  54.  I  w^H 
dismount,  and  by  the  *\Vaggon  wheele.  Trot  like  a  Sermle 
footeman.  i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life^Considerattons  Wks. 
(Bohn)n.4i8  But  who  dares  draw  out  the  linchpin  from  the 
wagon-wheel?  i8«i  Scott  Kenilw.  xxv,  Their  rude  drivers 
. .  began  lo  deb.ite  precedence  with  their  *waggon-whips  and 
quarter-staves. 

b.  objective  and  obj.  genitive,  as  wagon  builder, 
driver,  maker,  making. 

1850  R.  G.  CuMMiNG  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  I.  i.  4  A  cap- 
tent  waggon,  .requires  the  hand  of  a  skilful  *waggon.builder. 
i55»  Huloet,  *  Waggon  dryuer,  iugarius.  1850  R.  G. 
Gumming  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  I.  i.  15  A  waggon-driver. ., 
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a  stout  active  Hottentot.  1558  m  Feuillerat  Rit'els  Q.  Elt'z. 
{\^a&)  5t  Skinuers  Sadlers  *waggen  makers.  1873  ■^' 
Richards  il^ooti-working  Factories  181  Wagon  and  carriage 
makers  mainly  use  parallel  iron  vices. 

c.  insiruraental,  as  wa^n-travelling  \  d.  simi- 
lative,  as  wagon-shaped  slA], 

1837  Hebert  Eugin.  4-  Mech.  EncycL  II.  742  The  kind  of 
boiler  attached  to  this  engine  is  of  the  waggon-shaped  kind. 
1863  W.  C.  Baldwi!*  Ajr.  Hunting  viii.  ^04  The  natural 
concomitants  of  wagon -travel  ling. 

12.  Special  comb.  :  wagon-bed,  the  body  of  a 
wagon  ;  also,  the  bottom  of  the  body ;  wagon- 
boiler,  a  form  of  engine-boiler  (see  quot.)  ; 
t  wagon-borough  [ad.  Du.  or  G.  wagenburg],  a 
defensive  enclosure  or  barricade  formed  of  baggage- 
wagons  placed  close  together ;  wagon-bow  (see 
quot.) ;  wagon-breaat  0\S.^  a  breast  or  working 
place  in  a  coal-mine  in  which  the  wagons  are  taken 
up  to  the  working  face  ;  wagon-calling  Ajrh.  (see 
quot.)  ;  fwagon-coach  =  Post  wagon  ;  -wa.^on- 
corps Mi/. -Corps 0/  fVagonerss.v.WAGOU Eii^  i  ; 
wagon-coupling  (seequot.) ;  wagon-drag,  a  shoe- 
brake  for  a  wagon  ;  wagon-drift  S.  Afr, ,  a  passage 
for  wagons  across  a  river ;  wagon-gallery,  a  gallery 
in  a  mine  along  which  the  wagons  run  ;  wagon- 
hammer  (see  quot.) ;  wagon-house,  a  Iiouse, 
shed  or  shelter  for  wagons;  f  wagon-hunter  £-^7;/, 
an  agent  of  a  brothel-keeper  who  for  base  purposes 
visited  the  inns  at  which  the  stage-wagons  stopped  ; 
wagon- jack,  -lock  (see  quots.) ;  wagon-man,  the 
driver  of  a  wagon,  a  wagoner;  wagon-master,  a 
person  who  has  charge  of  one  or  more  wagons ; 
spec.  Mil.^  an  officer  commanding  the  wagon-train  ; 
wagon-road,  a  road  for  the  passage  of  wagons; 
si>ec.  in  Coal-minings  a  prepared  road  or  railway 
for  the  haulage  of  wagons ;  wagon-roof  =  wagon' 
vault  \  wagon  table  (see  quot.  and  sense  9 
above) ;  wagon-tipper  (see  quot.)  ;  wagon- 
top,  the  part  of  a  locomotive- boiler,  over  the  fire- 
box, which  is  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  shell 
to  provide  greater  steam-room  {Cent.  Diet.  1891) ; 
wagon-track,  the  track  made  by  the  passage  of 
wagons ;  wagon-train  Mil.,  a  train,  collection,  or 
service  of  transport  wagons  ;  also,  a  train  of  wagons 
used  by  colonial  settlers ;  wagon-tree  =  Wagen- 
BOOM;  wagon- vault  ^  (see  quot,  1892);  hence 
wagon-vaulted  a. ;  wagon-work,  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  wagons;  wagon-wright, 
a  maker  or  repairer  of  wagons  ;  a  wainwright; 
wagon-yard,  a  depot  for  wagons  used  on  a  road 
or  railway.  Also  Wagon-head,  Wagon-load, 
Wagon-wat. 

1885  HowELLS  in  Century  Mag  Sept.  672/1  In  the  grassy 
piazza  two  men  had  a  humble  show  of  figs  and  cakes  for  sale 
m  theit  •wagon-beds,  x8oi  C  Roberts  Adrift  Amet:  179 
For  though  the  river  was  K)rdable  with  care,  the  water  came 
over  the  waggon-bed.    1837  Hebert  Engin.  .y  Meek.  Encycl. 

I.  197  Those  known  by  the  term  of  ''waggon  boilers  *,  from 
their  shape,  formed  one  of  the  many  improvements  of  the 
steam  engine  introduced  by  Watt.  1548  W.  Patten  Exped. 
Scot.  Fib,  [Fearing  a  night  attack  wej  entrenched  our 
cartages  and  "waggen-boorowe,  had  good  skout  without  and 
sure  watch  within.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Wagon-bow^ 
an  arched-shaped  slat  with  its  ends  planted  in  staples  on  the 
wagon-bed  sides.  Used  to  elevate  the  tilt  or  cover.  x88i 
Raymond  Mining  Gtoss.^  *ll^agon-breast,  A  Jareast  into 
which  wagons  can  be  taken.     1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  475/2 

*  It^aggon-Ceiting,  a  boarded  roof  of  the  Tudor  time,  either 
of  semicircular  or  polygonal  section.  It  is  boarded  with  thin 
oak,  and  ornamented  with  mouldings  forming  panels,  and 
with  loops  at  the  intersections.  1675  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1047/4 
Lost,,  out  of  the  *  Waggon -Coach,  passing  from  Hertford  to 
London,  a  Letter.  1676  Ladv  Anne  Fanshawe  Mem.  (1829) 
126  We  hired  a  waggon-coach,  for  there  is  no  other  at  Calais. 
1810  C.  James  Mitit.  Dict.^  Corps  of  Wagoners,  or  royal 
•Wagon  corps.  1817  J.  Scott  Paris  Revisit,  (ed.  4)  279  The 
Austrian  waggon  corps.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.^  *  IVagon- 
coupling,  one  for  attaching  the  hind  axle  to  the  fore,    ihid.^ 

*  iVagon-drag.    1850  R.  G.  Cumminc  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr. 

II.  XXX.  284  We  held  thither  at  a  sharp  trot,  holding  for  the 
old  'waggon  drift.  1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  853  The  ores  are 
raised  in  these  shafts  to  the  level  of  the  *waggon.gaIlery 
Kgalerie  de  roulage)  by  the  whims  provided  with  ropes  and 
buckets.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.^  *lVagonJia>u>iter^  the 
vertical  bolt  which  connects  the  double-tree  to  the  tongue, 
and  upon  which  the  double-tree  swings.  1660  Hexham  11, 
Een  ivagen'hnys,  a  *wagon.house,  1758  Ann.  Reg.  i.  79/2 
"-  .made  him  up  a  bed  of  straw  in  the  waggon,  under  the 


He. 


waggon.house.  s886  Hardy  IVoodianders  in,  Th'.s  erection 
was  the  waggon-house  of  the  chief  man  of  business,  c  1766 
Cfuatt  of  Land.  Exposed  ^&*'Wa.g%on-\i\Auit:r%.  1875  Knight 
Diet.  Mech.,  * IVagonjaci,  one  for  lifting  the  wheels  of  a 
wa^on  clear  of  the  ground,  /bid.,  * IVagou-toci,  a 
device  to  bring  a  friction  on  the  wheels  of  a  wagon  to 
retard  its  motion  in  descending  hills.  1600  H sklvyt  l^oy. 
HI.  484  The  *wagon-man  that  had  charge  of  me  set  an 
Indian  carpenter  a  worke  to  mend  the  wheele.  1764  London 
Mag.  Mar.  144/2  What  the  waggon-men  call  a  bye-way. 
made  for  the  unloaded  waggons  to  be  drawn  to  the  pitts. 
1645  in  Papers  ret.  Army  Solemn  League  <y  Cov.  (S.H.S.) 
11.502  *Waggonm™of  the  Army.  16&  Holme  Armoury 
III.  xix  (KoxU)  16^/2  Wagonmaster  generall  10  s.  per  diem. 
/Aid.  164/1  The  Waggon  maister  5  s,  Waggoners  each  2S. 
1757  Washington  Let,  Writ.  1889  I.  492  The  commissary 
used  to  act  as  wagon-master.  1774  Pennsylv.  Gaz.  10  Aug. 
Suppl.  2/3  To  the  latter  there  is  a  good  *waggon  road 
already  opened.  1884  Jefferies  Li/e  0/  Fields  58  A 
white  Luttcrily  follows  along  the  waggon-road.    1893  Selous 


TrazK  S.  E.  Africa  371  Assisting  the  pioneers  to  make  the 
waggon  road.  1866  Howells  Venet.  Life  x\.  151  The  low 
*wagon-roofs  of  the  cross-naves.  1899  Baring-Gould  Bk.  of 
iVest  I.  ii.  35  In  a  good  many  cases  the  waggon  roofs  are 
but  ceiled  cradle  roofs.  1&44  'J'.  Webster  Encycl.  Dom. 
Econ,  240  Moving  sideboards,  or  "waggon  tables.  1875 
Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Wagon-tipper,  a  device  for  tilting  a 
wagon  in  order  to  dump  'ts  load.  1850  R.  G.  Gumming 
Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.^  1 1,  xx.  76  The  larger  of  these  cavEs  is 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  *waggon-track.  1884  Jef- 
fi-:rif..s  Life  of  Fields  $j  Leverets  play  in  the  w.iggon-track. 
1810  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desfi.  (1838)  VI.  302,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  send  you.  .some  horses  and  drivers  belonging 
to  the  *waggon  train.  1888  J.  C.  Harris  Free  Joe,  etc. 
j8i  For  years  and  years  before  the  war  it  had  been 
noted  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  waggon-trains  by 
means  of  which  the  planters  transported  their  produce  10 
market.  x8aa  Burchell  Trav.  S.  Afr.  I.  123  head- 
ing. The  "Waggon-tree.  1835  R.  Willis  J^rc/»V.  Mid.  Agfs 
vii.  72  Amongst  the  various  forms  of  vaulted  apartments., 
rectangles  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  these  for  the  most 
part  are  covered  with  a  *waggon  vault.  1892  Dici.  Arch. 
(Arch.  Publ.  Soc),  Waggon  roof  or  vault.  A  roof,  semi- 
circular in  section,  but  somewhat  higher  then  a  semicircle  or 
barrel  roof,  by  rising  from  vertical  sides.  1835  R.  Willis 
Archil.  Mid.  Ages  vii.  68  "Waggon- vaulted  apartments. 
1850  R.  G.  Cl'mming  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  I.  i.  16  note. 
Several  coarse  chisels  for  *waggon-work.  1887  Moloney 
Forestry  W.  Afr.  378  Wood  tough,  used  chiefly  for  wagon- 
work.  1858  SiMMONDS  Diet.  Trade^  *Wagon-7vright,  a 
maker  and  mender  of  wagons,  i860  Eng.  <y  For.  Mining 
Gloss,  (ed.  2)  66  [Newcastle  terms.]  Waggonzuright,  a  man 
who  makes  and  repairs  the  chaldron  waggons.  jSxy  E. 
Mackenzie  Hist.  Newcastle  II.  722  A  waggon  set  out  for 
London  from  the  general  "vvaggon.yard . .  every  day. 

Wagon,  waggOU  (wre-gan),  t^.  [f.  Wagon  j/'.] 

1.  intr.  To  travelina  wagon  ;  to  tiansport  goods 
by  wagon.     Chiefly  U.S. 

1606  N.  B[axter]  Sydney's  Oumnia  D  i,  She  waggonetli 
to  Neptuiies  Pallace  than.  1828-32  Wehster,  li-'agon,  v.'u 
To  practice  the  transportation  of  goods  in  a  wagon.  The 
man  wagons  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  a  1904 
A.  Adams  Log  Cowboy  ix.  129  It  was  a  hundred  miles  to 
wagon  from  the  freight  point  where  we  got  our  supplies. 
1907  '  C.  E.  Craddock  '  Windfall  vi.  103,  I  can't  figure  out 
how  the  lydy  managed  to  stay  so  stiff  and  starched  these 
seven  miles  and  more,  waggoning  down  from  the  mountain. 

2.  trans.  To  put  into  a  wagon  for  conveyance. 
1649  Davenant  Loi'e  ^  Hon.  i.  i.  1/2  Is  all  our  pillage 

waggond  ?  /bid.  3/1  See  him  well  waggond,  and  provide 
A  surgeon  to  attend  his  cure.  1795  Sporting  Mag.  V.  35 
Our  party  ..bagged,  or  rather  waggoned  876  hares.  1812 
J.  Flaxman  Lei.  W.  Hayley  20  Feb.  in  Pearson's  Catal. 
(1886)  No.  60  Resignation  is  at  length  in,  waggoned  for 
Felt  ham. 

3.  U.S,  To  transport  (goods')  in  a  wagon  or  by 
means  of  a  train  of  wagons.     Also  with  tip. 

175s  Washington  Let.  Writ.  i88c»  I.  187  The  quantity  is 
too  great  for  the  present  consumption,  and  to  wagon  it  up 
can  never  answer  the  expense.  1779  Jefferson  Corr.  Wks. 
1859  J*  2^6  They  have  bought  quantities  of  flour  for  these 
troops  in  Cumberland,  have  ordered  it  to  be  wagoned  down 
to  Manchester,  and  wagoned  thence  up  to  the  barracks. 
X782  —  Notes  State  Virginia  (1787)  39  'Ibe  ore  is  first  wag- 

§oned  to  the  river.     1856   Olmsted  Sla7-e  States  v,   321 
ometimes  they  had  had  to  buy  corn  at  a  dollar  a  bushel, 
and  wagon  it  home  from  Raleigh. 

Wagonage,  waggonage  (waeganed^).  [f. 
Wagon  sb.  or  v.  +  -age.] 

1.  Conveyance  or  transport  by  wagon. 

1609  Holland  Amm.  Marcell.  137  The  great  losses  they 
had  by  waggonage  and  other  carriage,  1611  Cotgh.,  C/ia- 
riotage,  waggonnage  ;  the  riding  in,  or  carrying  by,  wagons, 
&c.  1756  Washington  Let.  Writ.  i8Sg  I.  309  'ihe  demands 
he  has  had  on  account  of.  .wagonage  of  all  the  flour  and 
stores  from  Conococheague.  1770  in  M.  Cutler  Life,  Jmls. 
iff  Corr.  (1888)  II.  403  In  Pennsylvania,  where  wagonage  is 
cheaper  than  in  any  other  part  of  North  America. 

2.  Money  paid  for  conveyance  by  wagon. 

'757  Washington  Let.  Writ  1889  I.  491  The  amount  of 
waggonage  and  other  charges  of  transporting  these  pro- 
visions, .will  exceed  the  whole  cost  of  the  provisions.  1779 
Jefferson  Corr.  Wks.  18551  ^*  ^^^  Wagonage,  indeed,  seems 
to  the  commissariat  an  article  not  worth  economising. 

3.  A  collection  or  train  of  wngons. 

1864  Carlvle  Fredk.  Gt.  xvl  xiv.  IV.  479  Wagonage, 
provender,  and  a  piece  or  two  of  cannon. 

Wagoner,  waggoner  i  (woe -gansi).  Also  6 

wagenner,  7  waggonere,  -ier,  waggouner.  [f. 
Wagon  sb.  +  -er  ^  ;  perh.  orig.  a,  Du.  waghenaer 
(now  wagenaar)  of  equivalent  formation.] 

1.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  wagon  as  driver. 

Corps  of  Wagoners  {WCi.);  see  quots.  1802,  1810. 

1544  in  Rymer  Foedera  (1719)  XV.  57  Dyvers  Carts  taken 
.  .and  Wagenners  slain,  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,lfen.  K  47 
Thei  wer  in  numbrehad  .Ix.  M.  horsemen,  .beside  footemen 
pages  and  wagoners.  1S63G0LDING  Caesar  iv.  104  b,  In  the 
ineanewhile  the  wagoners  withdrawe  themselues  somewhat 
out  of  the  battell,  and  set  their  wagons  in  such  order,  that 
[etc.).  1645  Papers  rel.  Army  Solemn  League  ^  Cov. 
(S.H.S.)  II.  502  Williame  Rosse  waggoun"".  //'/(/.,  Payed 
..for  the  mantanence  of  the  train  of  waggoniers  and 
horses  0,028  12  00.  1751  P/iil.  Trans.  XLVII.  561 
Two  waggoners  were  run  over  by  a  waggon  loaded  with 
stone.  180a  C.  James  Milit.  Diet.  s.v.  Wagoner.  Corps  of 
Wagoners^  a  body  of  men  employed  in  the  commis- 
sariate,  so  called.  1810  Ibid.  (ed.  3),  Corps  of  Wagoners, 
or  royal  Wagon  corps,  a  body  of  men  originally  employed 
in  the  train  under  the  board  of  ordnance.  It  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  regular  army,  and  is  subject  to  the  quarter- 
master general.  1824  Barnewall  &  Cbesswell  Rep.  K.  B. 
II.  718  It  was  impossible  for  the  said  S.  C.  Marsh,  if  his 
waggoner  or  book-keeper  put  any  thing  in  the  waggon  at 
Thetford  or  on  the  road,  to  know  of  it.  1849  Macaulav 
Hist.  Eng.  V,  I,  610  The  waggoners  drov4  off  at  full  speed, 
and  never  stopped  till  they  were  many  miles  from  the  field 


of  battle.     1870  Daily  News  3  Oct.,  Carters  and  waggoners 
I    of  every  sort  were  helping  the  good  work. 
j      attrib.    1898  'Maxwell  Gray'  Ribstone  Pippins  iii.  79 
J    Oh,  the  waggoner  boy  hath  a  life  of  joy. 
I        b.  jocular.  The  driver  of  a  vehicle. 
I       1841  J.  T.  J.  Hewlett  Peter  /^riggins  I.  ii.  59  'Now, 

said  Tom,  'tumble  in,  old  fellow  ^  I'm  waggoner — you  pay 

pikes."  1850  Smedley  P'.  Fairlegh  xiii,  We  hired  a  drag. . . 
!    The  first  day  we  went  out  they  elected  me  waggoner,  and 

a  nice  job  I  had  of  it. 

C.  Used  as  the  designation  of  a  paiticular  class 

of  farm  servant,  whose  special  duties  include  the 

driving  of  a  wagon  :  see  quot.  1908.  Also  called 
i    a  carter. 

1790  W.  H.  Marshall  Rur,  Econ.  Midi.  II.  445  Wag. 

goner;  an  upper  man  servant;  carter.  1804  A.  Ht;NTER 
!  Georgical  Ess.  V.  501  (E.  D.  D.)  The  waggoner  or  head 
j     ploughman   pays  an  early  regard  to  his   horses.     1817  J. 

Bradbury  Trav.  316  The  waggoners  travel  with  great 
\  economy.  1908  Daily  Mail  6  Apr.  6/5  The  chief  duty  of 
[    the  '  wagoner  '  [  Lines.],  despite  his  name,  is  to  cultivate  the 

arable  land, .  .Wagoners  also  take  the  threshed  corn  to  the 
\     nearest  town  in  wagons  (the  occupation  from  which  they  take 

their  name,  though  it  is  one  of  their  least  important  duties). 
d.  Mining.  (See  quots.) 
1886  J.  Barrowman  Sc.  Mining  Terms  70  Waggoner,  a 

man  in  charge  of  a  horse  who  arranges  railway  trucks  in  pit 

sidings.     1900  Daily  News  a  Feb.  3/2  Sometimes  the  lads 

and  youths  who  look  after  the  trucks  in  the  main  roads  are 

called  waggoners. 

t2.  The  driver  of  a  chariot,  a  charioteer.  Chiefly 
with  mythological  reference.  Obs. 

Frequently  applied  to  Phoebus  or  to  Phaethon  as  charioteer 
of  the  sun. 

1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  V,  ii.  48  And  then  lie  come  and  be 
thy  Waggoner,  And  whirle  along  with  thee  about  the 
Globes.  1592  —  /iotn.  <J-  Jul.  1.  iv.  64  Her  Waggoner, 
a  smal  gray-coated  Gnat.  1603  Dekkek  &  Chettle  Grissil 
(Shaks.  Soc.)  9  Look  how  yon  one-ey'd  waggoner  of  heaven 
Hath  by  his  horses' fiery-winged  hoofs,  Burst  ope  the  me- 
lancholy jail  of  night.  16x4  Bp.  j.  King  Vitis  Palatina  8 
Elias,  auriga  in  acre,  was  a  wagoner  in  the  aire,  rode  in  a 
ciiariot,  through  the  cloudes.  1636  Fitz-Geffrey  Holy 
Transport.  (1881)  169  Now  .seemes  the  Sunnes  vnwearied 
Waggonere,  Who  every  day  surrounds  this  earthly  sphere, 
To  make  a  stand.  1638  Junius  Paint.  Ancients  61  The 
fierce  winged  beasts,  .throw  the  unexperienced  waggoner 
headlong  downe  with  waggon  and  all. 

Jig.  x6at  T.  Beijfokd  Sin  unto  Death  29  Spurred.. on 
by  two  most  passionate  Waggoners,  Feare  and  Envie. 

3.  a.  The  northern  constellation  Aubiga.  +b. 
Applied  to  the  constellation  Bootes,  viewed  as  the 
driver  of  '  Charles's  Wain*.  Obs. 

a.  1607  TorsF.LL  Fourf.  Beasts  248,  I  might  conclude  the 
discourse  of  Kiddes  with  a  remembraunce  of  their  constella- 
tion in  the  Waggoner,  vppon  the  Bulles  Horne.  1771  Encycl. 
Brit.  1.486  The  ancient  Constellations  [include]., Auriga, 
The  Waggoner.  1868  Lockver  Gnillemiu" s  Heavens  (ed.  31 
382  [The  Kl  ilky  Way]  afterwards  bears  away  under  the  form 
of  a  single  and  narrow  branch,  which  traverses  Cassiopea, 
parses  by  the  Waggoner  [etc.). 

b.  1590  Spenser  P\  Q.  i.  iL  i  By  this  the  Northerne 
wagoner  had  set  His  seuenfold  teme  behind  the  stedfast 
starre.  1697  Dbvden  Virg.  Georg.  l  318  Begin  when  the 
slow  Waggoner  descends,  Nor  cease  your  sowing  till  Mid- 
winter ends. 

4.  A  wagon-horse  ;  in  quot.  a  depreciatory  teim 
for  a  racehorse. 

1859  Sporting  Mag.  Oct  241  Magnum,  the  Baron's  ches- 
nut  waggoner,  wore  huge  blinkers. 

Wagoner,  waggoner^  (vse-gansj).    Obs. 

exc.  hist.  [Anglicized  form  of  the  Dutch  surname 
IVagkenaer :  see  below.]  Originally,  the  atlas  of 
charts  published  by  Lucas  Janssen  Waghenaer  in 
1584  under  the  title  Spieghel  der  Zeevaerdt  (Eng. 
trans.  The  Mariners  Mirror^  by  Sir  A.  Ashley, 
1588).  Hence  gen,  a  book  of  charts  for  nautical 
use. 

X687W.  Heixjes  i>/ary  (Hakl.  Soc.l  I.  246  Y*  Shippe 
Providence  ran  aground,  her  Commander  designing  to  go 
between  y*  Islands  Sardinia  and  Palma  de  Sol,  where  ye 
English  Platts  and  Wagones  \read  Wagoners]  make  a  large 
passage;  but  in  truth  there  is  none.  «703  Dampier  Voy. 
III.  I.  c)8  In  the  East  India  Waggoner  or  Pilot-book  there 
is  nientionmadeof  large  Fowls.  1775  Romans  Hist.  Florida 
App.  77  The  compilers  of  the  quarter  waggoners.,  have  cor- 
rupted it  into  Ponio  lay.  1815  Falconer's  Diet.  Marine 
(ed.  Hurney),  Waggoner,  is  also  u^ed  for  a  routier,  or  book 
of  charts,  describing  the  seas,  their  coasts,  &c.  1916  Edin. 
Rtv.  July  180  [Sailing  diiectionsl  have  been  called  by  many 
names— Periploi,  Portulane,  Rutters,  Waggoners  [etc. J. 

tWagoneSS.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  wagonnesse. 
[f.  Wagonek^  :  see  -ess.]    A  female  charioteer, 

c  1611  Chacman  Iliad  v.  348  His  chariot  (perplext  with 
her  late  barme)  She  mounted,  and  her  wagonnesse,  was  she 
that  paints  the  aire.    Ibid-Z^Z. 

WagOUette,  waggonette  ("seganet).  Also 
9  waggonet.  [f.  W.\gon  jii. +-ette.]  A  four- 
wheeled  carriage,  made  open  or  with  a  removable 
cover  and  furnished  with  a  seat  or  bench  at  each 
side  facing  inwards  and  with  one  or  two  seats 
arranged  crosswise  in  front. 

1858  SiMMONDs  Diet.  Trade,  Waggonette,  a  carriage  to 
carry  six  or  eight  persons.  1861  Mrs.  H.  Freshfield  Tour 
Griions  iv.  58  At  half-past  five  the  wagonettes  (to  give  a 
fashionable  name  to  our  primitive  vehicles)  were  in  readi- 
nesii.  1864  J.  Gilbert  &  G.  C.  Ceiurchill  Excurs,  Dolomite 
Mts.  95  We.  .engaged  a  long-bodied  waggonet  to  Reutte,  in 
Tyrol.  1873  Black  Princess  Thule  x,  'l"hcre  was  a  large 
waggonette,  of  varnished  oak,  and  a  pair  of  small,  powerful 
horses  w^tmg  for  him  there.    1875  S.  Sioney  Bk.  Horse  \\. 


WAGONPUL. 

?3  The  wagonette. .did  not  come  into  general  use  until  some 
years  after  the  International  Kxhibition  of  1851,  although, 
according  to  the  Report  on  the  Carriage  Department  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1S62, '  the  first  wagonette  was  built  in  1846.' 

b.  aifn'l'.  and  Coni^.,  as  wagonttte'driv€}-\ 
wagonette  omnibus^  a  motor-omnibus  with 
accommodation  resembling  that  of  a  wagonette. 

1877  '  C.  Bede  '  Figaro  at  Hastings  50  The  wagonette- 
drivers,  with  uplifted  whip-hand,  hailing  me  with  'Now  for 
Fairlight  and  the  Lover's  Seat  !'  1903  Motoring  Ann.  244 
A  waggonette  omnibus.  A  little  waggonette  'bus,,  .capable 
of  seating  alx>ut  a  dozen  persons,  has  been  plying  on  the 
Putney  to  Piccadilly  route  for  more  than  a  year. 

WagOnful,  waggOnfal  (wasganful).  Also 
-full.  As  many  persons,  or  as  mnch  baggage,  etc. 
as  will  fill  a  wagon, 

1846  Dickens  Pict.  Italy  179  A  waggon-full  of  madmen, 
5creaming  and  tearing  to  the  life.  1883  Stevenson  Silverado 
Squatters  121  Hanson  arrived,  with  a  waggonful  of  our 
effects.  190a  Owes  Wister  Virgiuian  xvlii,  The  wagonful 
of  guests  whom  he  had  evidently  been  driving  upon  a  day's 
excursion. 

Wa^on-head,  waggon-liead.     Arch,  A 

cylinoTical  ceiling,  roof,  or  vault. 

i8a3  P.  Nicholson  I'ract.  Buiider  4,-io  Ceilings,  formed 
simply  of  cylindric  surfaces,  are  termed,  by  mechanics, 
waggon-heads.  1874  Micklethwaite  Mod.  Far.Chnrckcs 
215  The  best  general  form  is  that  of  a  polygonal  *  waggon- 
head  '  of  five  or  seven  sides. 
b.  attrib,  or  as  adj. 

1842  Penny  CycL  XXII.  482/2  Watt  adopted  a  long  rec- 
tangular form*  with  a  scmi-cylindrical  top. . .  From  this  form 
it  is  termed  the  waggon-head  boiler.  1870  M.  A.  Lovvp.k 
Hist.  Sussex  I,  242  I'he  whole  of  the  building  has  now  a 
wagon-head  ceiling  in  pannelled  oak. 

Hence  Wagron-headed  a. 

18*3  P.  NiCHOi-soN  Practn  Builder  1 14  Lunettes,  .are  made 
either  in  waggon-headed  ceilings,  or  through  large  coves. 
1897  F.  J.  Ul'kgovse  LihrayyConstr.  192  A  richly  moulded 
waggon- headed  roof. 

Wagoning,  waggoning  (wse-ganig^i/*^/.  slu 

[f,  \Vagon  V,  +  -ING  l.J  The  action  of  travelling 
or  conveying  by  wagon. 

1856  Olmsted  Slave  States  v.  339  More  than  thirty  miles 
of  wagoning  is  required  to  bring  the  spirits  of  turpentine  to 
a  rail-road.  iZ6^C mils I.E.  Fred i'.Gt.  xviii.  xiv.  (I873)^'III. 
59  The  Greatest  activity  and  wagoning  now  visible  there. 
1877  A.  DoL'Ai  Better  Times  (1884)  15  Already  in  the  ear- 
liest, darkest  ages  were  invented  the  arts  of.. navigating  and 
wagoning. 

b.  colloq.  Coach-driving. 

187s  Revnabdson  Dffivn  tlte  Road ^t^  Tom  Hcnncsy,  who 
was  ^ways_  fond  of  giving  me  a  lesson  in  '  waggoning ',  and 
by  whose  side  I  was  sitting  on  the  box.  1896  ConasDovlr 
Rodney  Stone  viii,  It's  a  fine  day  for  a  little  bit  of  waggoning. 

11  Wagon-lit  (vagohb';.  [Fr. :  w<^w  railway 
coach  (a.  Eng.  Wagon  sb.)  +  Ht  bed.]  A  sleeping 
coach  on  a  Continental  train. 

•1884  Daily  Ne7vs  4  Feb.  3/4  The  wagonlit  was  abandoned, 
and  our  journey  was  continued  in  an  ordinary  carriage. 
1904  B'ness  von  HUtten  Pain  39  The  child  was  quite 
used  to  strange  ijuartcrs  nnd  -.v<ti;on-lits. 

Wagon-load,  waggon-load.    As  much  as 

a  wagon  can  carry,     (Olten  used  hyperbolically.) 

iTSi  CiBBER  Recusal  1.  ij  Well,  how  goes  Alisslssippi,  man  ? 
What,  do  they  bring  their  money  by  waggon  loads  to  market 
still  ?  i7»8  Young  Lore  Fmne  r.  87  Imperious  some  a  classic 
fame  demand,  For  heaping  up  with  a  laborious  hand,  A 
waggon-load  of  meanings  for  one  word.  x8ox  F'arnier's 
Mag.  Nov.  471  A  waggon-load  [of  wheat]  is  12  or  14  barrels  ; 
each  barrel  i§6  lib.  weight,  1837  Dickens  Pickzv.  v.  He 
wouldn't  shy  if  he  was  to  meet  a  vaggin-load  of  monkeys 
with  their  tails  burnt  off.  1855  Macaulav  Hist,  Eng.  xvii. 
IV.  66  He  carries  with  him.. a  waggonload  of  plate.  1913 
'.  G.  Frazer  Golden  Bough  vii.  Balder  \.  iv.  118  The 
lUtchers  were  rewarded  with  a  waggon-load  of  wine. 

Wagonry,  waggonry  (wx-gsnri).  rare,  [f. 

Wagox  sb.  +  -HY.] 

1 1.  ?  Chariots  collectively.  Obs, 

tS9S  Chapmah  Ovid's  Ban^.SenceC  2,  Like  the  fire  Stolne 
from  the  whceles  of  Phoebus  waggonrie  To  lumps  of  earth, 
can  manly  l>'fe  inspire. 

2.  Conveyance  or  transport  by  wagon. 

164X  MiLTOJJ  C/i.C'o7t.  1.  i.  5  So  long  as  the  Church  1^ 
mounted  upon  the  Prelaticall  Cart.. it  will  but  shake  and 
totter,  and  he  that  sets  to  his  hand.,  to  hinder  the  shogging 
of  it,  in  this  unlawfull  waggonry  wherein  it  rides,  let  him 
beware  [etc. J.  1865  Carlylf.  Fredk.  Gt,  xx.  vi.  (1873)  IX. 
J18  Provisions,  .were  not  to  be  had  by  force  of  wagoDry. 

Wa^on-way,  waggon-way. 

1.  An  artificial  road  or  a  line  of  rails  in  a  colliery 
upon  which  the  coal  wagons  are  run. 

17*7  Dk  Foe  Eng.  Tradesm.  xlvi,  (1841)  II.  173  (A  coal 
wagon]  which  by  tne  means  of  an  artificial  road,  called  a 
wagon-way,  goes  with  the  help  of  but  one  horse.. to  the 
nearest  river.  1837  Hebert  Engin.  ff  Mech.  Encyct.  II,  375 
The  intended  rail-road,  or  '  waggon-way*,  as  it  was  termed. 

attrib.  1764  London  Mag.  Mar.  145/1  If  the  waggon- 
way-rails . .  oe  wet  sometimes,  a  man  cannot  stop  the 
waggon. 

2.  A  road  made  for  the  passage  of  wagons  ;  also 
a  track  made  by  wagons. 

S764  Museum  Rust.  II.  lii.  148  A  Letter. .on  the  Advan- 
tages of  making  good  Roads,  or  Waggon- Ways,  in  a  Farm. 
18^7  Raymond  Statist.  Mines  Sf  Mining  21  ^  A  wagon-way 
— not  a  road— has  been  made  across  tnis  divide,  by  which 
heavy  machinery  has  been  hauled  over. 

t  Wa'gship.   Obs,    [f.  Wag  sb,^  +  -ship.] 

1,  Waggery,  waggishness. 

i«07  MiDDLFTON  Fam.  Love  \\.  (1608)  B  4  b.  No  rather 
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lets  pierce  the  Rundlets  of  our  running  heads  and  giue  'hem 
a  neate  cuppe  of  wagshippe,  to  put  downe  their  Courtship. 

2.  Used  jocularly,  with  possessive  pron.,  as  a  title 
for  a  wag. 

1607  Marston  What  you  ivHl  iii.  i.  E  4,  Pleaseth  your 
excellent  wagsliip  to  bee  informed  that  [etc.].  1640  Bhomic 
Antipodes  ii.  i.v.  E  3  b.  You  shall  to  schoole,  away  with 
liim;  and  lake  Their  wagships  with  him. 

Wagsome  (wscgs^m',  a.  nonce-wd,     [f.  Wag 

sb.'^  T  -soMi:.]     \N'aggish,  addicted  to  waggery. 

1869  W.  S.  GiLBKRT  '  Bab'  Ballads^  Peter  the  Wag  37 
Still  humoured  h«  his  wagsome  turn. 

t  Wa'gstart.  Obs,  Also  5  -sterd,  -styrt,  5-6 
-stert.  p.  Wag  v,  -!-  Start  sb.'^  Cf.  MLG.  xvage-y 
ivakstert ;  also  Da.  vip-^  Sw.  vippstjert,  Du.  kvik- 
siaartje^   =  Wagtail, 

c  1440  Promp.  Parr'.  513/2  Wagstert  [  Winch,  MS.  Wagge- 
stert],  byrd,  teda^veltoda.  c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
761/2  Hie  tradus,  a  wagstyrt.  1570  Leviks  Manip.  y^f^-z 
A  Wagstarte.  motncilia. 

Wagtail  (w£e-gteil),  sb.  [f.  Wag  v,  +  Tail  sb,  i 
Cf.  prec,  and  F.  hochequene!\ 

1,  A  small  bird  belonging  lo  one  of  the  species 
of  the  genus  Motacilla  or  the  family  MotacillidBe,  so 
called  from  the  continual  characteristic  wagging 
motion  of  the  tail.  In  Great  Britain  chiefly  applied 
to  M,  lugttbris,  *  the  Pied  Wagtail  of  authors ' 
(Newton),  called  also  water  ivagtail . 

iSio  Stanbridge  Vocabula  {W.  de  W.)  C  vj,  Motatula,  a 
wag  tayle.  *<z  1519  Skelton  P.  Spar&rve  392  The  gold- 
fynche,  the  wa^tayle.  c  1550  Lloyd  Treas.  Health  xxxviii. 
(Copland)  N  vij,  A  special  remedy  [for  the  stone]  after 
Auicen,  is  a  wagiayle.  1604  (?Chkttle]  Wit  of  Woman 
C  2,  I.  .had  my  spirit  as  full  of  life  as  a  wagtayle,  but  now 
the  case  is  altered.  1658  Rowland  tr.  Mou/et's  Theat.  Ins. 
Q46  All  those  Birds  called  Wagtails  (if  I  am  not  deceived) 
five  upon  Flies.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  {1768)  IV.  24, 
I  always  illustrated  my  Eagleship.. by  disdaining  to  make 
a  stoop  at  wrens,  phyl-tits,  and  wag-tails.  1773  G,  White 
Seibotne,  To  Pennant  9  Nov.,  Wagtails,  all  sorts,  remain 
with  us  all  the  winter.  1876  Smiles  Scotch  Natur.  xiii. 
(ed.  4)  260  The  melancholy  note  of  the  Wagtail. 

b.  With  qualifying  words,  indicating  native 
country,  colour,  habits,  etc. 

Chiefly  species  of  Motacilla^  or  species  formerly  referred 
to  that  genus. 

x668  Charlston  Onomast.  90  Motacilla  Flava^  the  Yellow 
wagtail,  a  \fyj%  Willughbv  Omith.  n.  xvii.  (1676)  172  Mota- 
cilla. cinerea. . .The  grey  Wagtail.  1678  Rav  Willughby's 
Omith,  II.  xvii.  =37  The  white  Wagtail.  178^  Latham  Gen. 
Synopsis  Birds  1 1.  11.  796-402  [Mentions  Collared,  Pied, 
Indian,  Yellow,  Yellow-headed,  Cape  or  African  Wagtail]. 
180a  G.  Montagu  Ornith.  Diet,  s.v,;  Wagtail.  Grey...Pro- 
vinciaL  Winter  Wagtail.  /^/</.,  Wagtail,  Yellow... Provin- 
cial. Spring,  or  Summer  Wagtail.  1863  Baring-Goulo 
Iceland  332  A  coppice  of  birch,  among  which  darted  the 
redwing  and  white  wagtail.  1884  Coues  Kepf  N.  Amer. 
Birds  (ed.  2)  284  Motacilla  ocularis.  Siberian  Wagtail, 
1896  Newtom  Diet.  Birds  loiS  The  so  called  Grey  Wagtail 
of  Britain. 

2.  Applied  to  other  birds,  a.  U.S.  One  of  the 
water-thrushes,  Seiums  nxvius  or  S.  motacUla 
(Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

1868  J.  Bl'rhoughs  Wake-re^in^  viii.  (1884)  296  The  two 
species  of  water-thrush  or  wagtails,  and  the  oven-bird  or 
wood*  wagtail. 

b.  Austral.  The  black-and-white  fantail,  Rhi' 
pidura  tricolor^  also  called  the  wagtail  flycatcher 
(Morris  Austral  English^  1898).  o,  dial.  The 
dunlin  (Montagu  Ornith,  Dict.^  1802), 

fS.  transf.  A  familiar  or  contemptuous  epithet 
or  form  of  address  applied  to  a  man  or  yonng 
woman.  Obs. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  11.  iL  73  This  ancient  Ruffian  Sir,  whose 
life  I  haue  spar'd  at  suteof  his  gray-beard...  Spare  my  gray- 
beard,  you  waglaile  ?  1607  Middlktos  Mich,  Term  111.  211 
Wagtail,  salute  them  all  j  they  are  friends.  1656  Du  Gard 
tr.  Comenius'  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  193  A  wagtail  or  busibody 
desiring  to  know  many  things  beyond  measure,  and  being 
unable  to  bee  satisfied  with  enquiries.  173a  Fielding  De- 
bauchees I.  i,  Good  morrow,  my  little  wagtail^my  grass- 
hopper, my  butterfly.  1783  O'Keeffe  Birth*Day  30  To 
dangle,  frisk,  and  bop  about  like  an  impertinent  wag-tail  as 
you  are. 

t  b.  esp.  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  profligate 
or  inconstant  woman ;  hence,  a  harlot,  courtesan. 

Common  in  the  17th  c. 

159J  LvLY  Midas  I.  i.  If  therefore  thou  make  not  thy  mis- 
tress  a  goldfinch,  thou  mayst  chance  to  find  her  a  wagtaile. 
1608  MiDDLKTON  Trick  to  Catch  Old  One  11.  i.  84  If  men  be 
wags,  are  there  not  women  wagtails  ?  1635  Shirlev  Traitor 
(I,  i,  Join  to  make  her  Supple  and  pliant  for  the  Duke:  I 
hope  We  are  not  the  first  have  been  advanced  by  a  wagtail. 
1694  MoTTF.ux  Retbelais  v.  Prognost.  v.  237  Hedge-whores, 
Wagtails,  Cockatrices.  Whipsters.  17x0  Brit.  Apollo  III. 
No.  25.  3/2  Like  Paris  with  his  Gteek  of  Wagtails  on  Ida. 

4.  An  artificial  minnow  used  in  trout-fishing. 
1906  Macm.  Mag.  Nov.  26  Shortly  after  there  was  a  pull 

at  the  rod  from  which  the  wagtail  was  fishing. 

5.  Comb.f  as  wagtail-family ^  -minnow  ;  wagtail 
flycatcher  =  2  b  ;  wagtail- warbler  =  2  a. 

t88a  Proc.  Berw.  Nat,  Club  IX.  No.  iii.  504  Of  the  Wag. 
tail  family,  the  Pied  Wagtail,  and  the  Grey  and  Yellow 
Wagtail,  visited  the  Lake.  1884  Coues  Key  N,  Amer, 
Birds  (ed.  2)  309  Slums  naevius.  Wag-tail  Warbler.  Ibid.^ 
Siurus  motacilla.  Large-billed  Wagtail  Warbler.  1906 
il/ocw.  Mag.  Nov,  25  A  green  and  silver  wagtail  minnow. 

fWa'gtail,  9.  Obs.  [f.  Wagtails*.]  ititr. 
To  flutter. 

1606  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iv,  i,  Tropheia  ivf  Even  as 
a  paire  of  busie  chattering  Pies.. feel  a  chill  fear,  From 
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bush  to  busbi  wag*tayling  here  and  there,     c  i6ao  Z.  Bovp 

Zioii's  Flmvers  (1855I  118  From  bush  to  bush  they  in  a 
panick  feare,  Wagtayling  goe. 

1  Wagtailed,  1.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Wagtail  j*. 
(asif  '  wagging  tail')  + -EI) 2.]  Tail-wagging;  also 
jig.  wanton. 

1648  Hexham  if,  Gewifisteert,  wagg-tailed,  or  that  moves 
the  Taile.  1656  S.  Holland  Zaru  (1719,164  You  spend  your 
Lives,  With  wag-tail'd  Wives. 

Wah.  (wa).     [Native  name.]   =  Panda. 

1858  BAiBoO'rf.  Nat.  Sci.  s.v.  Aittirus,  A. /vlgcns,  the 
Wah  or  Pand.x ..  It  derives  its  name  Wah  from  its  cry.  i8S9 
J.  G.  Wood  Iltustr.  Nal.  Hist.  1.  420. 

Wah,  early  term  of  Waw  sb.,  wall. 

Wahabi,   Wahabee,    Wabbabi,    -bee 

(wahabV).  Also  9  Wuhabee,  Vi  ahaby,  -hebbi. 
[a.  Ar.  Wahhabi,  i.  Wahhab  (see  below).]  A  fol- 
lower of  Abd-el-Wahhab,  a  Mohammedan  reformer 
(i65)i-i787)whose  sect  flourishes  in  central  Arabia. 

1807  E.  S.  Waring  Tour  to  Sheeraz  iig  The  founder  of  the 
religion  of  the  Wuhabees.  1810  Naval  Chi  on.  XXIV.  374 
The  Wahebbis,  as  we  shall,  consequently,  style  the  Nedjedis. 
ai8l7  BuRCKHARDT  Trazf.  Arabia  (1829)  1.  25  During  the 
predominance  of  the  Wahabis,  Djidda  has  been  in  a  declining 
state,  /^/rf.  354  The  Wahabys.  1817  C.  Mills //rj/.  ^/w. 
haitttitedanisttt  vii.  375  'Ihe  tenets  of  the  Wahabees  became 
established  all  over  the  peninsula  of  Arabia.  1865  W.  G. 
Palgrave  Jourtt.  Arabia  11.  3  Himself  a  bitter  Wahhabee, 
and  a  model  of  all  the  orthodox  vices  of  his  sect.  1881  W.  S. 
Blunt  in  Lady  A .  Bijint's  Pilgr.  to  Nejd  1 1.  257  Abdallah . . 
was  acknowledged,  without  opposition,  chief  of  I  he  Wahhabis. 
b.  attrib,  and  adj. 

1807  E.  S.  Waring  Tour  .S^rrrt::  ug  The  Wuhabee  Arabs. 
186^  W.  G.  Palgrave  Jount.  Arabia  I.  445  These  differ- 
ences give  Wahhabee  worship  a  peculiar  t}pe.  t88i  W.  S. 
Blunt  in  Lady  A.  Biunt^s Pilgr.  to  Nejd  11. 254  Southern 
Nejd  alone  seems  to  have  been  fanatically  Wahhabi. 

Hence  Waha'WiBin,  -beeUm,  -biam,  Walia'- 
bite  [see  -ISM,  -ite]. 

1810  Naval  C/iroK.  XXIV.  298  The  attempts  of  the  Wahe. 
bites  to  reduce  their  theory  10  practice.  Ibid.  376  The 
Wahebite  clan.  1816  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  111. 
383  Wahabeeism  is  Arabia  marshalled  against  Turki^h 
domination.  1865  W.  G.  Palgrave  Journ.  Arabia  I.  104 
If  ordinary  Islam  proved  too  strait-laced  for  Arabia,  Wah- 
habeeism  is  of  necessity  even  more  so.  i88x  W,  S.  Blunt 
in  Lady  A.  Blunt^s  Pitgr.  to  Nejd  II.  251  The  rise  and 
decline  of  Wnhhabism  in  Arabia.  1884  Encyct.  Brit.  XV 1 1. 
773/2  The  rise  of  the  WahbAbite  power.  Ibid.,  'Oneiza  sided 
with  the  Wahhabites.  1901  Skrine  Sir  IV.  IV.  Hunter  xi. 
198  In  the  darkest  days  of  Wahabiism. 

tWababowe,  t'ni.  Obs.  Also  wa  ha  ho, 
wa'hoh.     =  Halloo. 

c  1595  R.  Carew  Exceltcticy  Engl.  Tongue  in  G.  G.  Smith 
Elizab.  Crit.  Ess.  (1904)  U.  287  In  detestation  wee  saye 
Phy..  ;  in  calling,  who^fp*,  in  hallowinge,  ii'ahahcnue :  all 
which  (in  my  eare)  seeme  to  be  deriued  from  the  very  natures 
of  those  seuerall  affections,  c  1600  Distr.  Eviferor  11.  i.  in 
BuUen  O.  PI.  (1884)  III.  194  Wa,  ha  ho,  man  !  Your  buzzard 
is  a  kynde  of  byrde  of  prey,  a  1616  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Little 
Fr.  LaTvyer  iv.  iv,  La-writ.  So  ho?  our  weapons.  Ham. 
Wa,  ha,  ho,  our  weapons  ?  1633  B.  Jonson  Tale  of  Tub  i. 
i.  23  Hug.  The  Vicar  of  Pancrace,  Stjuire  Tub  I  wa*  hoh  ! 
Tiib.  I  come,  1  stoop  unto  the  call ;  Sir  Hugh  1 

WaboO  (wah»').  Also  waahoo,  whahoo. 
[Indian  name.]  The  N.  American  shrub  Euonymus 
alropurpttretis. 

x86o  A.  Gbav  Man.  Bot.  81  Euonymus  atropurpureus. . 
Burning-Bush,  Waahoo.  iSM  Treas.  Bot.,  Wohoo.  1903 
Nancy  H.  Banks  Round  Anvil  Rock  158  The  bright  wahoo 
with  its  graceful  cluster  of  flame-coloured  berries. 

Waht,  Wai,  Waiche,  obs.  forms  of  What, 
Way,  Woe,  Watch. 

Waioht,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Weight. 

Waid,  Sc.  form  of  Wade  v.,  Woad. 

Waidge,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wage. 

Wale,  obs.  form  of  Wat,  Weigh  v. 

Waif  (w^if),  sb.'^  (and  a.)  PI.  waifs.  Forms  : 
3-7  wayf,  4-9  waife,  5  wayffe,  5,  7  w  eif,  6  wayfe, 
wayff,  6-7  weife,  7  wafe,  vaiefe,  weyfe,  wayve, 
waive,  wave,  9  waiff,  6-  waif.  Also//.  5,  7 
wayves,  5  weyves,  6  wavys,  6-7  waives.  See 
also  Weft.  [a.  AF.  waij,  M'aj/(Sk.),  weif,  weyj 
(Britton),  gway/(.m  Kennett),  (Anglo-L.  waivum, 
wayvium,  weyvium)  =  OF.  (Norman)  gaif,  gayj 
(fem.  gaive,  gayve)  sb.  and  adj. ;  early  mod.F. 
(Cotgr.)  viiayves  (sb.),  and  [choses)  gtiesves  or 
gayves;  prob.  of  Scandinavian  origin,  with  the 
primary  sense  'something  loose  or  wandering'; 
cf.  ON.  veij  something  flapping  or  waving  (cf. 
Waif  sb.'l-),  related  to  veifa  trans,  to  wave,  vibrate. 
Cf.  Waive  z;.]    A.  sb. 

L  Law.  A  piece  of  property  which  is  foimd 
ownerless  and  which,  if  unclaimed  within  a  fixed 
period  after  due  notice  given,  falls  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor ;  e.  g.  an  article  washed  up  on  the  sea- 
shore, an  animal  that  has  strayed.  Often  waif  and 
stray  or  \  straif:  cf.  Stray  j*.  i,  Straif. 

Not  evidenced  as  Eng.  before  1377  ;  the  bracketed  quots. 
represent  the  AF.  use  of  i3-i5th  c,  in  which  the  word  is 
often  collect,  sing,  meaning  lost  property  collectively  or  the 
right  of  the  lord  to  such  property. 

(i>J3in  Kennett  Par.  Ami}.  (1818)  II.  2;;5  Recognitum 
est.  .quod  ad  nos  spectat  !e  Gwayf&c  in  terris  nostris.  laaS 
in  Mem.  Kipon  (Surtees)  I.  52  Wrek,  wcyf,  stray,  merchet. 
ciago  Fleta  I.  xlvii.(i647)6a  Si  quis..libertatemWeyviiha. 
here  clamans,  animal  vagaas  in  feodo  suo  invenerit.  1993 
Rollso/Parlt.  1. 115/1  Omnia  Animalia  que  dicuntur  Wayf, 
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Inventa  n  predlctis  terris.  X37«inKennett/'rtr./3w/iV.(i8iS) 
11. 15!  Dicte  xLx  marce  seisite  fueruni  ibidem  tanquamWayf 
in  inanum  prioris.  1400  ia  Lihtr  Custurn.  (Roll4  486  Quod 
prsedictus  Dux . .  baberet . .  omnimoda  catalla  vocata  '  \\  ay f ' 
et 'Stray'.) 

1377  Lancl.  p.  /'/.  B.  Prol.  94  Of  wardes  and  wardmotes, 
\*"c>iies  and  !>ii-c>'ues.  1444  AW/j  0/  Parlt.  V.  126/2  All 
uianer  Wayffes  and  btrayes,  and  othur  godes  forfetcd.  i447 
SuiLUNCFORD  Lctt.  (Camdcn)  99  He  and  his  predeccssours . . 
have  had  view  of  Frank  Plegge  weif  and  siraif  and  all  other 
profits  longing  to  a  view.  1455  Rolls  of  i'arlt.  V.  31 1/2 
Wreckc  of  the  Sea,  Weyves,  Kstrayes.  1546  in  Set.  Pleas 
Cri.  Admiralty  (1S94)  1.  148  The  sayde  Leonard  Sunipter 
fyndynge  the  sayde  shyppe.  .dryvynge  with  the  streamys  as 
a  wayff  and  forsaken  of  all  creatures  toke  and  seased  uppon 
the  same  as  lawfull  wayff  and  ihynge  forsaken.  154?  »" 
J.  H.  Glover  KiM§^thorpiana  (iS8J)  93  That  all  *avysand 
stra>-s  from  hense  forthe  shalbe  delyvered  to  the  Baylie  by 
the  ITiurbarrowes.  i6aa  Callis  Stat.  Sewers  (1647)  22 
When  an  owner  cannot  be  found,  the  Common  Law  gives  it 
Domino  Re^iy  as  ^Vaifs,  Strays,  Wreck  of  the  Sea.  1765 
Blackstone  Comnu  1.  viii.  292  Wrecks,  treasure  trove, . . 
waif's  and  estra>-s,  may  be  granted  by  the  king  to  particular 
subjects  as  a  ro>-al  franchise :  and  indeed  they  are  for  the 
most  part  granted  out  to  the  lords  of  manors.  x8a6  Scott 
Woo.ht,  ii,  Sir  Henry  Lee  is  keeper  of  Woodstock  Park, 
with  right  of  waif  and  stray  [etc.].  i8s«  Ida  Pfkiffer 
jfonrn.  Iceland  85  He  has  a  right  to  all  the  waifs,  whicli  is 
a  privilege  of  some  importance,  on  account  of  the  wood 
drifted  from  the  American  continent.  x866  KiNcsi-KV  Hcreiv. 
vi,  The  country  folk,  who  were  prowling  about  the  ihore  after 
the  waifs  of  the  storm. 

incorrect  use.    1871  Ruskin  Fors  Clav.  \.  iii.  18  Hearing 

that  a  considerable  treasure  of  ancient  coins  and  medals  has 

been  found  in  the  lands  of  Vidomar,  Viscount  of  Limoges, 

King  Richard  sends  forthwith  to  claim  this  \vaif  for  himself. 

+  b.  (See  quots.)  Obs. 

157^  Expos.  Terms  Laiu  i86  Wayfe  is  when  a  iheefe  hath 
feloniously  stolne  goodes,  and  beinge  neerclye  followed  with 
hue,  and  crye,..flieth  away  and  leaueth  the  goods. .behind 
hiin,  then  the  queenes  officer  or  the  Keeue  or  liailife  to  the 
Lord  of  the  nianour..iiiay  seyse  the  goodes  so  wayued  to 
their  lordes  vse.  x6io  W.  Folkincham  Fettdigr.  111.  iv.  71 
Waiues,  Weifes,  or  waiued  goods,  import  all  goods  and 
chattels,  which  being  stolne,  are  left  or  forsaken  by  the  thiefe 
in  his  fu^acie.  i6ao  J.  Wilkinson  Courts  Leet  125  Waiefes 
are  cattell  *;tolne  and  weived  out  of  the  possession  of  him 
that  stole  them.  1765  Hi.ackstonr  Comvt.  L  viii.  286  Waifs, 
bona  7vaviata^  are  goods  stolen,  and  waived  or  thrown  away 
by  the  thief  in  his  inght,  for  fear  of  being  apprehended. 

2.  trans/,  and  fig, 

1634  Donne  Devot,  xiii.  (eel.  2)  312  What  a  Wayue,  and 
Stray  is  that  Man,  that  hath  not  thy  Marks  vpon  him?  1676 
Marvell  Mr.  Smirkc,  Hist.  Ess.  49  Whensoever  a  Chris- 
tian transgresses  these  bounds  once^  he  is  impoundable,  or 
like  a  wafe  and  stray  whom  Christ  knows  not^  be  falls  to 
the  Lord  of  the  Mannor.  1690  C.  Nesse  O.  -V  N.  Test.  L 
143  We  are  fain  into  our  Lords  band-;..aswafesand  strays; 
the  Lord  of  the  Mannor  seizeth  on  us  for  not  paying  our  fines. 
X765  UuR.Ns  Twa  Herds  i,  Or  wba  will  tent  the  waifs  and 
crocks,  About  the  dykes?  1833  Scott  /'<:?vr// xxxix,  You 
are  here  a  waif  on  Cupid's  manor,  and  I  must  seize  on  you  in 
name  of  the  deity.  1848  Dickens  Doinbey  Hii,  I  had  no 
scruples  of  conscience  in  suffering  alt  the  waifs  and  strays  of 
that  conversation  to  float  to  me  as  freely  as  they  would.  1855 
Tknsvson  Brook  199  Rolling  in  his  mind  Old  waifs  of  rhyme. 
187:^  Sv.MONDS  .V^.  ^  Stud.  Italy  (1879)  300  A  chiffonnier  oi 
Paris,,  .when  the  night  has  fallen,  goes  into  the  streets. .to 
rake  up  the  waifs  and  strays  a  day  of  whirling  life  has  left 
him.  1879  Frol'de  Catsar  xxiii.  398  He  was  now  flung  as  a 
waif  on  the  shore  of  a  foreign  land.  19x8  F.  Wood-Jones 
Probl.  Man's  A  ncestry  42  The  whole  fauna  of  Australia  con- 
sists (with  the  exception  of  a  few  waifs)  of  pouched  animals. 
b.  esp,  A  person  who  is  without  home  or 
friends ;  one  who  lives  uncared-for  or  without 
guidance ;  an  outcast  from  society ;  an  unowned 
or  n^Iected  child. 

1784  CowpF.R  Task  III.  Bo  ^Twas  hard,  perhaps,  on  here  and 
there  a  waif,  Desirous  to  return,  and  not  receivd.  1830  Galt 
Laiurie  7".  iv.  L  26  It's  no  possible,  .that  such  poor  waifes 
could  be  guilty  of  anything  like  that.  1857  Mks.  Mathews 
Tea-Table  T.  \.  205  Some  blest  Alsatia.. wherein  to  gather 
up  the  waifs  and  strays  that  abound  in  the  bye-ways.  x86a 
'Shirley'  (J.  Skelton)  Nugae  Crit,  iii.  159  They  are  the 
waifs  and  strays,  and  cast-aways  of  society.  1875  Children 
reclaimed  for  Life  %%  Little  Jem  Jerviswas  simply  a  friend- 
less waif.  1916  Whitaker^s  Almanack  Advt.  114  Church  of 
En{;land— Waifs  and  .Strays  Society  needs  help  for  its  large 
family  of  over  4,6oochildren... Over  20  ,QOo  Children  Rescued. 

3.  Conib.^  as  waif-wise  adv. 

1871    SwiNBURME   Songs  be/.  Sunrise^  Eve  of  Rei>ol.  63 
Whose  multiplying  hands  Wove  the  world's  web  with  divers 
races  fair  And  cast  it  waif-wise  on  the  stream. 
B.  attrib,  and  adj, 

1.  attrib.  or  apposiiive  (indicating  lost  proi>erty, 
a  strayed  animal,  a  homeless  jjerson,  etc.), 

1609  Skenb  Reg.  Maj.y  Treat.  155  Ane  wafe  beast,  after 
zeare  and  day,  is  escheit  to  the  King.  1678  Sir  G.  Mac- 
kenzie Crim.  Laxus  Scot.  \.  xix.  §  iv.  (1699)  98  He  whofmds 
a  waife  lieast,  which  hath  strayed  from  the  owner,  x68i-a 
Radclyffe  HouseJwldBks.  in  Northumb.  Gloss.,  Mantayning 
a  wave  child  in  Dilston,  1 1.  8d.  1754  Erskine  Princ.  Sc. 
Laiu  (1809)  117  Where  one  finds  strayed  cattle,  or  other 
moveables,  which  have  been  lost  by  tiie  former  owner  (waif 
goods).  1898  F.  D.  How  li^alsham  2{o7v  xi.\.  267  A  Home 
for  Waif  Uoys  had  been  established. 

2.  aiij\  {Sc.)    a.    Stray,  wandering,    homeless: 
=.  Waff  a,  i. 

cijya  Ramsay  Vision  t,  Mylane  I  wandvrt  waif  and  wac. 

1806 R.  Jamieson  Rosmer Hafmand'w,  Pop.  Pallads  IL  203 

And  wuU  and  waif  for  eight  lang  years  They  sail'd  upon  the  sea. 

b.  Applied  to  a  report  or  saying  :    Floating, 

current.  Sc,  rare, 

"7S3  Stewart's  Trial hp\>enA.  10a  Depones,  That  he  heard 
k  waif  report  in  the  countrj',  that  (etc. J.  x886  Stevenson 
Kidnapped xw.  162, 1  have  heard  a  waif  word  in  the  country 
..that  you  were  a -hard  man  to  drive. 
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c.  Poor  or  inferior  in  quality  ;   -  Waff  a.  a. 

18x4  Miss  Ferrier  Itiher.  HI.  164  It  will  be  but  a  walflf 
kind  of  happiness. 

Waif, •J''^-  pa.  ON.  veiff  something  waving  or 
flapping,] 

fll  V  A  convolution,  coil.   ^V.   Obs. 

X513  DoLCLAS  /Eneis  vii.  \  ii.  25  The  grisly  serpent  semyt 
sumtyine  to  be  About  hir  halsalynkytgoldincheyn^e  ;  And 
sum  lyine  of  hir  curche,  lap  with  a  waif,  I3ecum  tlie  selvage 
or  bordoure  of  hir  quayf. 

2.  A  small  flag  used  as  a  signal :  —  Waff  sb,  i  b, 
Waft  sb.  7.     Now  Naut, 

X530  E.vtrticts  Aherd.  Reg.  (1844)  L  446  And  the  watch 
that  beis  in  Sanct  Nicholace  stepill  to  pyt  on  the  waiffs  tliat 
he  hes,  to  the  part  of  the  toiin  he  seis  thame  cumand  to. 
1850  ScoBKSBV  C//ctf7v/-'i  Wkalcui.  Adv.  xiv.  (1858)  213  I'wo 
waifs,  or  flag%  were  immediately  set  as  a  signal  of  distress. 
1874  C.  M.  Scammon  Marine  Mammals  25  {Cent.)  The 
officer  who  first  discovers  it  [a  whale]  sets  a  waif  (a  small 
flag)  in  his  boat,  and  gives  chase. 

Waif  (w.?!),  j^.y  [Cf.  Wepf,  Waff  j(J.]  Some- 
thing borne  or  driven  by  the  wind ;  a  puff  (of 
smoke;,  a  streak  (of  cloud). 

X854  Patmore  Angel  in  Ho.^  Betrothal  18  The  sunny  wind 
tliat.. shaped  the  clouds  in  waifs  and  zones.  1879  ^'  ^^• 
Elliot  Written  on  their  I-'oreheads  xxxiii.  II.  i  The  first 
waifs  of  the  hot-weather  sea-borne  breeze  had  in  the  evening 
begun  faintly  to  fan  the  topmost  heights  of  the  border  InlU. 
1886  Parry  Stud,  Gt.  Composers,  Scltnbert  232  Nothing  but 
waifs  of  cloud  and  bowling  of  wind. 

Waif  (wt"if),  V,  [f.  Waif  sty  Cf.  Waive  v.^\ 
liipassive  :  To  be  thrown  up  or  cast  away  as  a  waif. 

x848LviTON  Harold  ix.  i.  291  He  hath  right  of  life  and 
death  over  all  stranded  and  waifed  on  his  coast.  , 

Waif,  obs.  form  of  Waive,  Wave  vbs. 

Walfingir,  var.  Wavexgek. 

Waift :  sec  Waft,  Weft  sb^ 

Waiftage,  obs.  form  of  Waftage. 

Waige,  Waigh  ;  see  Wage,  Weigh. 

Waight,  obs.  form  of  Wait,  Weight. 

Waigle,  Sc.  form  of  Waggle. 

Walk :  see  Yake,  Wake,  Weak. 

Waikin,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Waken  v. 

Waikrife,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wakehife. 

Wail  (wt^i),  sb.  Also  5-6  waile,  wayle.  [Be- 
longs to  Wail  v.    Cf.  ON.  vxl  neut.] 

1.  The  action  of  wailing ;  expression  of  pain  or 
grief  by  prolonged  vocal  sound. 

t'X40o  Destr.  Ti-oy  13979  Miche  wepyng  &  wail,  wetyng  of 
lere.  x7a6-46  Thomson  Spring  725  Till.. the  woods Si^h  to 
her  song,  and  with  her  [the  bereaved  niahtingale's]  wail  re- 
sound. 181X  W.  R.  Spencer  Poems  23  What  accents  slow, 
of  wail  and  woe.  x8ax  Byron  Two  Ease,  1.  i,  Ah  !  a  voice 
of  wail !  x8so  Robkrtson  Serm.  Ser.  11.  iii.  (1864)  35  He 
had  an  ear  open  for  every  tone  of  wail.  1865  Caklyle  Frcdk. 
Gt.  XI.  1,(1873)  IV.  2  A  thousand  children,  .with .shrill  unison 
of  wail,  sang  out :  '  Oh,  deliver  us  from  slavery  ! '  1865 
Tom  Taylor  Ballads  ^  Sougs  Brittany  (Rtldg.)  55  'I'here 
was  weeping  and  wail  from  young  and  old. 

b.  esp.  Sound  of  lamentation  for  the  dead. 

CX400  Destr.  7Vfy87i9Tiiedolefor  Jjatdoghtyof  hisdere 
fryndes  Of  wepyng  &  wayle  &  wryngyng  of  hondes..no 
lettur  might  tell.  1816  Scott  Ww^/V/.  xxvii.  The  wives  o'  the 
house  of  Glenallan  wailed  nae  wail  for  the  husband,  nor  the 
sister  for  the  brother.  1844  Mrs.  Brownin<;  Rom.  Page  xx, 
Wail  shook  Earl  Walter's  house  ;  His  true  wife  shed  no  tear. 
X850  Tknnyson  In  Mem.  xc,  The  dead,  whose  dying  eyes 
Were  closed  with  wail.  1862  Stanley  Jciv.  Ch.  (1877)  1.  v, 
102  'There  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt,'  the  loud,  frantic, 
funeral  wail,  characteristic  of  the  whole  nation. 

2.  A  cry  of  pain  or  grief,  esp.  if  loud  and  pro- 
longed. 

1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  vi,  Every  time  we.  .directed  our 
eyes  towards  it,  our  guide  set  up  a  wuil,  x88i  Besant  & 
Rice  Chapi.  E'leet  I.  2  The  newborn  babe  begins  his  earthly 
course  with  a  wail.  1900  F.  T.  Bullen  ]yith  Christ  at  Sea 
xii.223  Sixofthem  died. .and  weredropped  overboard  amid 
the  piercing  wails  of  their  companions. 
b.  Jig,  A  bitter  lamentation. 

1867  UmLES  Hugue/wts  Eng.ix.  (1S80)  154  A  long  wail  of 
anguish  was  rising  from  the  persecuted  all  over  France.  X871 
Freeman  Norm.  Cong.  (1876J  IV.  xviii.  104  The  record,  or 
rather  the  wail  of  the  native  writer  is  more  than  borne  out 
by  [etc.].  X873  Emma  J.  Worboise  Our  Ne^v  Home  xv.  And 
still  all  her  wail  was,  '  Oh,  that  I  had  died  in  Windermere ! ' 

3.  transf,  A  sound  resembling  a  cry  of  pain. 
X815  LoNGF.  Hymn  Morav,  Nuns  13  When  the  battle's 

distant  wail  Breaks  the  sabbath  of  our  vale.  1858  N.  I. 
Gannon  O'Donoghuei.  10  Varied  by  fox's  baik,  the  wail  Of 
plover,  or  the  pipe  of  quail,  i860  Tvndall  Glac.  1.  xxv.  185 
The  storm ..  with  a  melancholy  wail, .  .bade  our  rock  farewell. 
1877  Miss  A.  B.  Edwards  Up  Nile  vii.  105  Hark  that  thin 
plaintive  cry  !  It  is  the  wail  of  a  night-wandering  jackal. 
i88j  Mrs.  A.  Edwahdes  Ballroom  Repent,  1.  219  A  cantata 
..with  a  subtle  wail  of  pain  underlying  the  surface  joyous- 
iiess  of  the  centric  melody.  i<>x3  ^l.lloHZxa^  Salt  0/ the 
6Vrt  xviii.  419  He  made  the  whistle  give  a  melancholy  wail. 

1 4.  A  state  of  woe.  Obs.  rare. 

x68a  SikT.  BitowNK  Chr.  Mor.  m.  xxiii.  (1716)  j  15  Dream 
not  of  any  kind  o^  Metempsychosis .. ,  but  into  thine  own 
IxKly,  and  that  after  a  long  iinie,  and  then  aUo  unto  wail  or 
bliss,  according  to  thy  lirst  and  fundamental  Life. 

Wail  (wai),  V.  Forms:  4-5  weyle,  weile, 
4-7  wayle,  5  waille,  6  waill,  wale  (weale),  4-7 
waile,  6-  wail.  [Prob.  a.  ON.  *veiia  (cf.  veila$t 
wailing,  Kritzner),  f.  vei^  int. :  see  Woe.  The 
recorded  ON.  word  is  vxia  (whence  vxi^  vs&lan 
wailing),  f.  vm  int.,  synonymous  with  vet,  Cf.  Sw. 
dial,  z/«7b,  Norw.  vmla  to  bleat.] 

1.  iiitr.  To  express  pain  or  sorrow  by  prolonged 
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piteous  cries.  Often  with  reference  to  funeral 
lamentations. 

c  X330  Arth.  <S-  Merl.  2563  Al  t>at  folk  he  herd  waile  For 
J>at  erl  of  Cornewailc.  X36a  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  261  A 
Consent  of  men  |»o  I»roiigen  to-geders,  Weopynd  and  waylyng 
for  lieore  wikkede  dedes.  X3fa  Wvclif  Matt.  xi.  \^  \\  e  nan 
mourned  to  }ou,  and  ^e  ban  not  weilid.  X393  Gower  Conf, 
li.  383  Anone  ^clie  gun  to  wepe  and  weile.  X411-SO  Lvix;. 
Troy-bk.  iv.  3625  |'e  faire  queue  l^lleyne  Wailleth,  crieth  wi^ 
a  dedly  chere.  X513  Douglas  /^mis  in.  v.  61  With  that 
word  sche  brist  out  inony  a  teir,  And  walit  so  that  pietiewas 
to  heir.  X577  Grange  Golden  Aphrod.  G  ivb,  Then  may  I 
wake  and  wayle  the  night,  my  bed  wt  teares  besprent.  X590 
Si'ENSF.R  F.  Q.  1.  ii.  7  Then  gan  she  waile  and  weepe,  to  see 
tiiat  woefull  stowre.  xmx  Shaks.  Tivo  Gent.  11.  iii.  7  My 
Mother  weeping:  my  Father  wayling :  my  Sister  crying. 
1827  PoLLOK  Course  T.  x,  Where  ye  shall  weep  and  wail  for 
evermore.  X848  Dickens  DoniOey  xxiii,  Alexander  Mac 
Stinger  who  bad  stopped  in  his  crying  to  attend  to  the  con- 
versation, began  to  wail  again.     X875  Jowett  I  lato  (ed.  2) 

I.  371  To  address  you,  weeping  and  wailing  and  lamenting, 
b.  To  cry  piteously^/ijr  (something  desired), 

X573-80  Tvsser  Husb.  (1878)  198  And  God  the  holy  Gho^l, 
the  soule  of  man  doth  winne,  liy  moouing  hir  to  waile  for 
grace,  ashamed  of  hir  sinne.  a  x'j'jx  Gray  Dante  45, 1  heard 
'cm  wail  for  Bread. 

to.  transf.  Of  the  eyes:  To  weep.  Obs.  rarer^. 

1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  1508  An  humble  gate.calme  looks,  eyes 
wayling  still. 

2.  transf.  Of  birds,  inanimate  things :  To  give 
forth  mournful  sounds. 

S595  Spenser  Cot,  Clout  23  Whitest  thou  wast  hence,.. The 
woods  were  heard  to  waile  full  many  a  sythe,  And  all  their 
birds  with  silence  to  complaine.  a  1605  Montgomerib 
Cherrie  i^-  Slae  (revision)  ii,  'I'he  turtle  wails  on  witberit  treis, 
1830  Keats  Hyperion  in.  log  O  tell  me,  lonely  Goddess  !  by 
thy  harp,  That  waileth  every  morn  and  eventide.  1845 
Dickens  Chimes  i.  3  As  one  not  finding  what  it  seeks,.. it 
[.re.  the  night-windj  waJIs  and  howls  to  issue  forth  again. 
1890  liRiDGES  Shorter  Poems  1.  iv,  A  flock  of  gulls  are  wheel- 
ing And  wailing  round  my  seat. 

b.  Of  music,  etc. :  To  sound  like  a  wail. 

185a  Tennvson  Ode  Death  Wellington  267  The  Dead 
March  wails  in  the  people's  ears.  1878  Supan  Piiiturs  On 
Seaboard  77  While  the  iiibroch  wildly  wailing  tells  how  all 
was  lost  and  won. 

3.  To  utter  persistent  and  bitter  lamentations  or 
complaints.  \Vitli  clause  or  quoted  words  :  To 
say  lamcntingly. 

13..  A'.  Alls.  4653  (Laud  MS.)  Often  he  crteb,  and  often 
gynneb  waile,  He  wolde  al  Perse  habbe  y^iue  And  he  nii^th 
haue  had  his  lyue.  ^1388  C^»  the  2K  Articles  in  WycltJ*s 
Set.  Wks.  111.481  As  he|>en  men  skorned  bo  sabbati-*  of 
Jerusalem  in  J>erconquestis.  .asjeromyweylep.  1S55P1IAEH 
j^neid  x.  (1558)  A  ivb,  And  tlierwithin  on  armour  heapes 
sitts  Uatail  rage,  and  wailes  Wiih  brasen  cheines  a  hundred 
bound  his  wrastling  not  auailes.  X865  Troi.i.ope  Belton 
Est.  xii.  138  He  went  on  wailing,  complaining  of  his  lotas 
achild  complains.  1894  Baring-Goii.u  Kitty  Alone  II.  75, 
'  I  wisii  1  was  dead,'  wailed  the  poor  creature.  1913  Times 
30  Sept.  10/2  '  But  I  was  going  with  him  1 '  she  wails.        , 

4.  To  grieve  bitterly. 

irx374  Chaucer  Troyhts  1.  556  Art  now  falle  in  som  devo* 
cioun  And  waylest  for  thy  sinne  and  thyn  offence?  ci38o 
WvcLii-  Serm.  Matt.  v.  Sel.  Wks.  1.  408  Blessid  be  t>ei  fat 
weilen.  CX440  Gcsta  Rom.  xxxiii.  132  (Add.  MS.)  There 
the  syrmer  waylithe,  or  is  soiy  for  his  synns,  he  shalle  be 
saf.  1534  More  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  \\.  Wks.  1176/1  Thei 
wayled  and  d>"dde  paynefull  penaunce  for  theyr  synne  to 
procure  god  to  pitie  them.  1554-9  Sofigs  ^-  Ballads  Phil. 
\  J/ary  iRoxb.)  13  For  thos  that  be  leale,  He  makys  them 
to  weafe,  For  faute  of  a  nieale,  And  good  sustinance.  1601 
Weever  Mirr.  Mart.  E  j  b,  Though  fooUshnes  it  be,  For 
treasure  lost,  to  waile,  or  make  great  sorrow,  a  1677  Bar- 
\<Q\v  Serm.  Wks.  1687  111.  xxiii.  268  To  fret  and  wail  at 
that,  which,  for  all  we  can  see,  proceedeth  from  good  inten> 
tion,  and  tendelh  to  good  issue,  is  pitifull  frowardness.  1865 
Nealk  Hymns  Parad.  4  While  she  wails  for  her  condition. 
1879  Geo.  Eliot  'J'hco.  Such  it.  27  Vet  it  is  held  no  impiety 
.  .for  a  man  to  wail  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  another  age 
and  another  nation. 

5.  trans.  To  bewail,  lament,  deplore,  l^owpoet. 
or  rhetoricai.  a.  To  lament,  manifest  or  feel  deep 
sorrow  for  (sin,  misfortune,  suffering,  whether  one*s 
own  or  that  of  others). 

1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  94  Ac  for  his  wynnynge  1  wepe 
and  weile  Jje  tynie.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet'iE.t.,  T.  S.)  122 
Dayly  wayling  your  synnes.  c  X400  Pilgr.  So7vle  (Caxton) 
IV.  xxxviii.  (1859)  65  Vet  weyle  1  more  the  lesyng  of  the 
kynges  worship,  than  of  inyn  awn  dysese.  1485  Caxton 
St.  Wcm/reyde  3  Wayllyng  the  deth  of  their  doubter.  X5a6 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  133  b,  O,  how  they  wyll  wayle 
&  wepe  theyr  negligences,  &  wysshe  that  they  had  neuer 
slepte  so  longe,     X575  Gascoigne  Glassc  of  Govt.  Wks.  1910 

II.  58  We  should  be  greevd,  when  as  wee  heare  them  grone, 
And  wayle  their  wantes.  1605  Shaks.  ^ieicb.  111.  i.  123  Vet 
I  must  not,.. but  wayle  his  fall,  Who  I  my  selfe  struck 
downe.  1627  Mav  Lucan  \\.  C  i,  Who  now  has  time  to 
waile  Plebeian  fates?  1671  Milton  Samson  63  Strength., 
proves  the  sourse  of  all  my  miseries;  So  many,  and  so  huge, 
that  each  apart  Would  ask  a  life  to  wail.  17. .  Auld Good- 
man i.  in  Ramsay^ s  Tca-t,  Misc.  (1762)111  Ay  she  waiPdher 
wretched  life,  And  cry'd  ever,  Alake,  my  auld  goodman. 
1810  ScoiT  Lady  0/ L.  \\\.  vi,  To  wood  and  stream  his  hap 
to  wail.  X813  —  AVifet'^j'iii.  vi,  For  never  felt  hi.s  soul  the 
woe.  That  wails  a  generous  foeman  low.  1868  Morris 
Earthly  Par.  1.  i.  418  Well  then  might  Psyche  wail  her 
wretched  fate.  189)8  Mekkditm  Napoleon  v.  Poet.  Wks. 
(19x2)  48i_A  broken  carol  of  wild  notes  was  heard  As  when 
an  ailing  infant  wail:>  u  dream. 

b.  To  lament,  mourn  bitterly  for  (the  dead) ;  to 
lament  the  absence  or  loss  of, 

X38a  WvcLiF  2  ChroH.  xxxv.  25  Al  Juda  and  Jerusalem 
weiledcn  hym  (Vulg.  luxerunt  eitm],  Jcremyas  most.  1631 
Weevek  Anc.  Fupieral  Mon.  309  They  neither  esteemed 
him  while  be  was  lining,  nor  wailed  him  at  all,  after  thai 
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he  wns  i!entl.     17J5   Pof'i:  Oifyss.  w.  216  If  no  more  her 
abseiu  Lord  slit:  \v;iiK.     1810  ScoTr /./^^/v  *y"A,  iit.  xvi,The 
voice  of  the  weeper  Wails  manhood  in  glory, 
t  o.   To  deplore  the  lot  of.  0/>s. 

ft  1400  Kflm.  Rose  6271  1  f  ther  be  wolves  of  sich  hewe 
Anionces  these  apostlis  newe.  Thou,  hooly  chirclie,  thou 
ntayst  oe  wayled  !  * 

Hence  Wailed  ppL  a.,  lamented. 

ijfi*  A.  Urookk  Rotiieus  ^  "Jut.  1398  Like  ns  there  is  no 
wea!e,_but  wastes  away  soititiine,  So  euery  kind  of  wayled 
woe  will  weare  away  in  time.  1568  1".  Howeli.  Arb.  Aiiiitic 
(iS7r))  51  To  bring  vnto  the  wailed  graue,  this  Countesse 
courteous  corse. 

Wail:  seeV.viLi'.l,  Veilj<5.i,  \V.vr,Kj/;.l,j/».2,  i;.t 

Wailaway,  obs.  form  of  Weli.away. 

tWaile'.  O/'S.rartr-'.  [?Alteration  fforihyme) 
of  Tw/rit'  rule  :  see  Wield  s/>.] 

13. .  A'.  Bniniie's  CUron.  /*'<«■<,' (Rolls)  5334+8  (Pelyt  MS.) 
Tenuacius..h.^d  |je  regne  all  in  his  waile. 

tWaile-.   Sc.  Obs.  rare-\     ?  A  willow. 

It  1510  DolGi.AS  A'.  Hart  It.  311  Thoclit  I  1«  quhylum  l)0«  - 
sitin  as  arie  waile  \rhymts  begyle,  quhyle,  oursyle),  I  sal  be 
cruikit  quhill  1  mak  [him  fule). 

Waile,  ?obs.  var.  Qu.vil,  v> 

•4J»-SO  tr.  mgdcii  (Rolls)  I.  81  There  bo  men  also  of  v. 
ciibites,  whiche  dye  not,  neither  waile  (I.,  vcc  latigiiescititt}. 

Waile  :  see  V.\ii,  j/..i,  Veii.  sh.^,  Wale  j*.i  an<l 
sh.t.  Weal. 

Wailer  («vTbj).  [f.  Wau.  z^. +  .er1.]  One 
wlio  wails  ;  sl>e<:  a  professional  moiirnei. 

1647  Hexham  i,  .\  wailer  or  bewailer,  et-n  Iccniief.  z8aa 
.ScoTr  Pciteril  xlvii,  Those  dangers  from  which  the  poor 
blushing  wallers  of  my  se\  shrink.  1851  C.  W.  Ccin  is  Nile 
.Votes  .\ii.  54  Before  us  a  funeral  procession  was  moving 
to  the  tombs,  and  the  shrill  melancholy  cry  of  the  wallers 
rang  fitfully.  1877  Miss  .\.  I!.  Kdwakixs  f />  AV/f  iii\.  524 
.\  funeral  with  a  train  of  nailers  goes  out  presently  towards 
the  liurial-gronnd.  1915  igtli  Cent.  Nov.  1 147 1  hese  '  howls ' 
have  been  practised  from  cl)ildhoo<l ;  they  are  led  in  chorus 
by  .a  professional  '  wailer '. 

Hence  t  Wailere»»,  a  female  wailer. 
ijB8  WvcLip  yer.  iv.  r7  Clepe  %e  wymmen  that  weilen  Ii'.i-. 
weilere>sis]. 

Waileway,  obs.  form  of  Wellawav. 
Wailful  ;w/i-lfi'il),  a.   Chiefly  /o</.     [I.  Wail 

s/>.  +  -FIL.] 

1.  Of  ciies,  comiilaints,  spceclits :  Having  the 
character  of  a  wail,  expressive  of  grievous  i)ain  or 
sorrow.     Of  sounds :  Resembling  a  wail,  ])laintive. 

•544  Hetham  Prrcefts  Witr  I.  cKiii.  H  vj,  Suche  owte- 
cryes  .and  waylefull  lamentation  of  women.  »is86.Siunkv 
Arctutia  11.  Eclog.  (1Q12)  -j-iS  Zelmane,  whose  harte  better 
delighted  in  wailefulf  ditties.  lui  Siiaks.  7'7vo  Cent.  hi. 
ii.  69  You  must  lay  Lime,  to  laiigle  her  desires  By  ualefull 
Sonnet-S.  163s  J.  Havwarh  tr.  ffioiiiii't  Eromefta  105  A 
voice  not  shreeking  or  disple.-ising,  but  moaning  and  waile- 
full,  cijjo  Shkxstonb  Kligy  iv.  28  Then.  .Shall. .Inno- 
cence indulge  a  wailful  cry.  1834  Bkckioiiii  llaJy,  etc.  II. 
283  Her  maids  sang  tiraimas  with  a  wailful  monotony  that 
wore  iny  very  soul  out.  1899  Wiineiw;  No.  $•  yo/in  Streft 
XIV.  140  The  wailful  sweetness  of  the  violin  Floats  down  the 
hiish^  waters  of  the  wind.  1906  Sat.  Uev.  24  .M.ar.  361/ 1 
Everyone.. was  indulging  in  the  vociferous  brogue  and 
wailfid  Irish  melody. 

2.  Full  of  lamentation,  sorrowful. 

1579  Spkssek  Sluph.  Cal.  Feb.  82  Ihy  E  »cs . .  Like  waile. 
fullwiddowes  hangen  iheir  crags.  11763  .Shenstonk  Lme  H- 
Honour  21  She,  she  alone,  amid  the  wailful  train  Of  captive 
nwids,  assigned  to  Henry's  care.  1^  i\I.  .■Vrnoi.m  Baliiir 
Di;ati  X.  176  Then  must  he  not  regard  the  wailful  ghosts, 
l86s  .Mkreditii  Farina  6  A  wailful  host  were  ihe  wives  of 
his  raftsmen  widowetl  there  by  her  watery  music  ! 

b.  tramf.  Of  .animals  or  inanimate  things : 
I'rcHlucing  plaintive  sounds. 

t8i8  Kkats  EnilfM.  1.  450  A  wailful  gnat.  18m  —  To 
Autumn  27  Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mouin. 
1871  U.  \lAclx)NAtD  li^il/rid  Cmui:  I.  xii.  176  A  wailful 
wind  made  one  moaning  sweep  through  the  trees.  1885-94 
Briugu  Kros  >t  Psyclu-  Sept.  16  Or  e'er  he  join'd  his  waiT 
ful  (lock.  1887  S\%»vM\\n  llallads »,  Poems  157  The  tremu- 
lous Ever-wailful  trees  bemoaning  him. 

1 3.  Of  mournful  aspect.   Ol'S. 

»S57  I'HAER  yEneid.  Vll.  (1558)  T  iv,  This  dolefull  dam.; 
vpstertes,  with  waylful  wynges  \fnscii . .  alis\.  IS77  GliAXUE 
Cotden  ApJirod.  K  iij,  With  wailful  weeds  I  cbd  my  corps. 
•577-*7  Hot-INSIIKD  C/iron.  I.  Hist.  Knf.  39/3  They  fearing 
punishment.. with  wailefiill  countenance  craned  mercie. 

+  4.  That  is  to  be  bewailetl,  lamentable.  Ois. 

a  IS47  Surrey  Bales,  iv.  10  That  neuer  felt  the  waylfull 
wrongs  that  mortall  foike  receue.  —  ACncid  11.  6  The 
Phrygian  wealth,  and  wailful  realm  (L.  tatuentahile  reg. 
num]  of  I'roy.  igM  Gascoignk  yocasta  i.  i.  12,  I  must 
to  thee  recompte  Ihe  wailefull  thing  that  is  ahedy  sprcd. 
lSl7  TuRBERV.  ir.ig.  Tales  Ep.  Ded.  to  Baynes,  Who  knew 
my  cares,  who  wist  my  wailefutl  woe.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q. 
m.  ir.  38  Farre  better  I  it  decme  to  die  with  speed.  Then 
w,xste  in  woe  and  wailefutl  miserie.  •:  i6«o  Breton  Ctt-ss 
Pembroke's  Passion  (Grosart)  5/3  Hut  if  these  wept  to  see 
his  waylefull  ca.se;  Why  dye  not  I  to  thinke  on  his  dis- 
grace ? 

Hence  Wai'lftUly  oilv.  ' 

1611  CorcK.,  Dohnreiisement,  dolourously  ;  heavily,  sor- 
rowfully, wailefully,  most  wofully.  1879  Meredttii  Egoist 
11.217  the  Ijlass  did  not  say  so,  but  the  shrunken  heart 
within  him  did,  and  wailfully  too.  1904  Ssaith  Broke  of 
■;,.?  ^°.  """^"^  crying  in  the  w  ilderness  can  sound  more 
wailfully  to  human  ears. 

WaUing  (w^i-Iiij),  v/>/.  sb.  [f.  Wail  v.  +  -i.vcl.] 
The  action  of  the  verb.  t 

13 . .  AT.  Alls.  7871  (Laud  MS.),  Michel  spray  mychel  gi  ad-    1 
yng  Michel  weep  mychel  waylyng.  1381  WvclieCm.  xxvii.    i 
41  lh.->n  £sau..seide  in  his  herte.  The  dayes  of  weilyng  of 
my  fader  shal  come,  and  I  shal  slee  J.acob.    a  1400  Prymer   \ 
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Ps.  xxxviii.  8  (t895)  39  Y  rorid  for  |>c  weilyng  of  myii  herte. 
c  140a  Destr.  Troy  7155  Myche  weping  &  wo,  wayling  of 
tens.  1513  Douglas  yEiuis  11.  viii.  83  With  dulefull  scrike 
and  waling  .all  is  confoundil.  \s^  Fkitm  .^lirr.  to  know 
thyself  m.  Wks.  (1573)  90  When  he  .saw  the  shepheard  so 
sore  lamenting,  he  reynUe  hys  horse,  J<:  asked  him  the  cause 
of  his  great  wayling.  a  1693  Un/uhares  Kaielais  iii.  xiii. 
107  I  he . . pioling  of  Pelicanes, . . and  wailing  of  Turtles.  1814 
BVRON  Lam  11.  xxv.  Her  tears  were  few,  her  wailing  never 
loud.  1836  Dickens  Sk.  B02,  Streets-Night,  The  child  is 
cold  and  hungry,  and  its  low  wailing  adds  to  the  misery  of 
Its  wretched  mother.  1867  Lady  Herbert  Cradle  L.  iii. 
82  Our  travellers  proceeded  to  the'  Place  of  Wailing  'of  the 
Jews,  who  assemble  every  Friday  to  weep  and  pray  for  the 
restoration  of  their  own  country. 

b.  Often  plural. 

13..  A".  Alls.  2360  (I„nul  MS.i,  Michel  woo  &  grele  wail- 
ynges  Wiis  made  for  |)oo  ^ongelynges.  i486  Caxton  Ciirial 
1  r  To  seche  to  gete  them  after  wyth  grete  wayllynges  and 
sorow.  1566  Drast  Horace,  Sat.  title-p..  The  W.ailyngs  of 
the  Prophet  Hieremiah,  done  into  Englyshe  verse.  1695 
Prior  Ode  after  Queen's  Death  xxiii.  To  Earth  her  bended 
Front  she  bow'd,  .'\nd  .sent  her  Wailings  to  the  Skies.  1760- 
7»  H.  K^coKR  Foot  of  Qual.  (1809)  II.  116  She  again  set  up 
h^T  wailings.  1801  Scott  dlenfnlas  xxiv,  I  bade  my  harp's 
wild  wailings  How.  1855  Macaui.ay  fiist.  Fug.  xi.  III.  24 
The  deposed  Laureate .. continued  to  complain  piteously.. 
of  the  losses  which  he  had  not  suffercil,  till  at  length  his 
wailings  drew  forth  expressions  of  well  merited  contempt 
from  brave  and  honest  Jacobites.  1885  Manch.  F.raiii. 
20  July  6  2  The  debate,  .ended  partly  in  grotesque  remedies 
and  partly  in  wailings  of  despair. 

c.  altrib.  wailing  place  spec,  in  Jews'  IVailiit^ 
riacc,  the  usual  designation  of  part  of  the  .Solo- 
monic wall  in  Jerusalem  where  the  Jews  assemble 
to  lament  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (also 
occ.Ts.  wailing  wall) ;  wailing  robes  iioiue-use, 
monrning  garments. 

1S91  SilAKS.  I  Hen.  rr,  I.  i.  86  .\way  with  these  disgrace- 
full  wayhnu  Kol>es.  I{)i9  (>.  A',r-.  .Apr.  328  To  the  Jews 
the  principal  Holy  Place  is  the  Wailing  Wall,  the  fragment  of 
the  Wall  of  the  Temple  at  which  the  lews  perpetually  mourn 
,    for  their  lost  glories  and  pray  for  the  icstoration  of  ihem. 

wailing  (w^i'lig),///.  rt.  [f.  Wailw. -f-i.xr.a.] 
I      1.  That  utters  mournful  cries. 

138a  WvCLiP  yer.  iv.  17  Beholdeth,  and  clepeth  weilende 
wymmen  (Vulg.  lamentatr!,es\  <:i4»s  I'oiiiul.  St.  Bar- 
//jri/i>/w.-(.'/(E.  E.  T.  .S.)45  Whan  for  defawtynge  of  hisheit 
the  vtteryng  of  his  voice  beganne  10  breke,  lieholde,  aforne 
the  weylyiig  nun  seynt  Barthilmewe  sloid.  i74«  Coli  ins 
pirge  ill  Cymbetlltt  5  No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove.  18*1  Gai.t  .Inn. 
Parish  xviii,  A  wailing  baby,  and  a  witlow's  heart,  was  a' 
he  left  me.  1891  Farrak  Darin.  \  Dmuu  vi.  See  ihat 
every  preparation  is  made  for  a  royal  funeral,  and 'that  the 
flute-players,  the  wniling-women,..be  all  in  readiness. 

2.  Of  cries,  words  :  Expressing  lamentation.  Of 
sounds :  Resembling  a  wail. 

'??*  f>.\scoitNE  KeuelworlU  Castle  Wks.  1910  II.  12S 
With  wailing  words  and  mourning  notes.  •;  1586  C'tess 
Pembroke  Ps.  i.xxhii.  xxv.  No  widow  left  to  use  her  wail- 
ing voice.  1790  Burns  Elegy  Caft.  M.  H.  18  Come  join, 
I  ye  Nature's  sturdiest  baiiiis,  My  wailing  niimliers !  1818 
ScoTT  A'<»^  ^tfV  xx.xiii,  1  only  heard.. the  wailing  and  pro- 
longed sound  of  their  trumpets,  i860  'VwaM.i.Glac.  1.  xvi. 
112  Through  the  gaps,  .the  wind  rushed  with  a  loud,  wihl, 
wailing  sound.  1869  Tozer  lliglil.  Turkey  I.  274  Chanting, 
as  they  went,  a  shrill  wailing  dirge. 

I  lence  Wai-Uuffly  adv. 

18*6  I.VTTON  .-itl.ens  (1837)  II.  37  The  wide  earth  echoes    I 
wailingly.     1848  S.  Carter  J//,r«/f/i/ /i^w,  216  Now  Ire.    1 
miilous  and  wailingly  Its  liquid  notes  are  rushing.     190a    I 
Ell/.   Banks  NeimfaferCirt  139   She  sang  the  song  of 
Dixie,  soirowfully,  wailingly. 

-t  Wai'lish,  <i.  Obs.  [f.  Wail  rf.  or  z/.  ■i--i.siil.] 
(jiven  to  wailing,  querulous. 

c  i5go  V-'ertuous  Scholtlwnse  Ii  7  b,  Yf  I  knewe  the  not, 
I  shonlde  thinke  the  a  waylyshe  woman, 

Waill'e,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  Vail,  Vale,  Wale. 
Waill(e"ant,  obs.  forms  of  Valiant. 

,'■  "478  Parlenay  5554  Thay  were  good  knightes,  waillant 
&  worthy.  ! 

t  Wai'lment.    Obs.    [f.  Wail  ti.  4-  -ment.]  \ 
W'ailing,  lamentation.  i 

1593  Nasiih  Christ's  T.  12  b,   If  thou  liadsl  neuer  ; 
the  light,  thy  walking  in  darknes  would  haue  brought 
no   waylement.      1594  R.  CIarewJ   Tatso   (1881)    47   Tha 
.Astas  waylments  so  take  breath  at  last,     atijo  Hacket 
Ab/>.  Williams  11.  (1693)  224  O  day  of  wailmeni  to  all  that 
are  yet  unlx)rn  ! 

Wailoway,  obs.  form  of  \)icLLAWAv. 

Wailsome  (w^i'ls^m),  a.  rare.  [f.  Wail  sh. 
or  -J.  ■h-.soME.]  t  a.  That  is  to  be  bewailed.  Obs. 
b.  ll.aving  a  wailing  sound. 

I}66  Studlev  Seneca's  Medea  V.  (1581)  T  5,  And  this  with 
wailesome  niurther  like  shall  lose  her  tender  life.  1891 
Kipi.ixG  City  Dreailf.  Nt.  vi.  (1892)  36  .Anulher  wilderness 
of  shut-up  nouses,  wherein  it  seems  that  people  do  con- 
tinuall)^  and  feebly  strum  stringed  instruments  of  a  plaintive 
and  wrtilsome  nature. 

t  Wai'lster.  Obs.  rar^K  [f.  Wail  v.  +  -stbr.] 
A  female  wailer. 

1388  WvcLiF  yer.  iv.  17  Biholde  5e,  and  clepe  je  wymmen 
that  weilen  [iWS.  /  weilsteris]. 

Waily  (w,?i'li),  a.  rare,     [f  Wail  v.  4-  -v.] 

<9o6  V.m.iiiO  Puck  of  Pook's  tlilt^it  He  had  a  voice  that 
changed  its  tone,  .sometimes  deep  and  thundery,  sometimes 
thill  .ukI  waily,  but  always  it  made  you  listen. 

Wall;e,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Vail  z).i 

Wailzeant,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Valiant. 

Waim  :  see  Whom  pron.,  Wame  north.,  belly. 

Waiment,  var.  Wayment  sb.  and  V.  Obs. 
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I     t  Waiming.  Obs.    .\lso  .).  wamming,  5  way- 

mynge.    [Perh.   a  corruption  of  Watment  sb.  or 
t   Waymentino  vbl.  sb.,  perh.  an  alteration  oiwain- 
\    ing,  WoNiNG  vbl.  sb.']    Lamentation. 
I       a  1300  Cursor  ^/.  572 1  He  herd  )>a!r  waiming  and  vn-quert. 

Ibid.  14314  lesus  (lair  wamming  [Cdtt.  waining]  vnderstod. 

1:1410  Aiittirs  of  Arth.  87  (Douce  MS.),   Hit  :aule.s,  hit 

5ameres,  with  waymynges  wete. 

Waimto,  obs.  form  of  Wame-tow. 

Wain  (wt"in),  .r^.'     Forms:  i   wsesn,  (wesn), 

wsBSen, ween,  2-3  (Prw.wajjn,  3-7  way  ne,waine, 

4-7  wayn,  (5  wayen,  6  waayne,  4  Sc.  vayn),  4-5 

weyne,    (5  wene,  (5  weene,  weane,    7  wean, 

I   whene),  5-7  wane,  3-  wain.    [OE.  w.fgeii,  wAn, 

str.  masc.  =  t)Fris.  weiii  str.  inasc.  (mod.  WFris. 

viein,  woin,  win,  NFris.   wein,  wd{i)nf),  OLow 

Frankish  reiiii-wagan{'S\.'Di\.  waeghen,  "Dn. wagen), 

MLG.,I.G.7('(7^c«,OHG.w<zfa«  sir.  masc.  (MHG., 

0.7uagen^,0ti.vagn  str.  masc.  cart,  b.irrow  (Norw. 

vagn  the  Great  Ijear,  vogn  c.irt.  Da.  vogii,  Sw.  vagn 

cart) :— OTeut.  *7vagno-z  :— pre-Teut.  "woghno-s  f. 

Indogermanic  root  *wegh-,  *wogh-  to  carry,  etc. :  cf. 

Weigh,  Waw  vbs.,  Wat  sb.     Outside  Teut.  cog- 

n.ate  words  of  similar  meaning  are  Irish  y?//  (:—  pre- 

Celtic   *-vegli»o-s)     wagon,    Gr.    oxos    (foxos  :— 

*woglio-s),    chariot,   Skr.    vahana   neut.,   vdhana 

neut.,  chariot. 

,      The  pre.Teut.  form  may  possibly  have  been  '''.veghno-s, 

I    corresponding  with  the  pre-Celtic  form  j  there  is  some  evi- 

;    dence  of  an  OTeut.  change  of  7ve.  to  loa.  before  consonant 

groups.] 

j  1.  A  large  open  vehicle,  drawn  by  horses  or  oxen, 
I  for  carrying  heavy  loads,  esp.  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce ;  usually  four-wheeled  (but  see  i  b)  ;  a  wagon. 
The  word  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible  of  1611,  though 
Wyclif  and  the  i6th  c.  translators  use  it.  As  a  colloquial 
word  it  survives  only  in  dialects,  but  in  poetry  it  is  com- 
monly u.sed  instead  q(  wagon. 

Beo-milf^tT,^  pair  wajswunden  gold  on  wan  bladen.  C7«s 
(.oralis  GI.  (Hessels)  U  143  Ueuiculum  (re.-id  Uehiculum\, 
waesn.  c  laso  Cen.  ff  E.x.  2362  He  bad  cants  and  waines 
ninien.  And  fechen  wiues,  and  childre,  and  men,  Anti  gaf 
hem  aor  al  lond  gersen-  i»97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  8596  Pat 
ber  nas  non  so  heuy  charge  of  wayn  ne  of  o|jcr  |>inge  pnt 
me  ne  mi^te  oner  grele  wateres  bo(>e  Icde  &  Lringe.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  5229  His  suns  all  and  (>air  flitting, ..  In  weynis 
war  )>ai  don  to  lede.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  x.  164  That  apon 
his  cowyn  gat  he  Men  that  mycht  [ane]  enbuschement  ma, 
Quhill  that  he  vith  his  vayn  suld  ga  lill  lede  thaini  hay 
in-to  the  peill.  Ibid.  xi.  24  A  litill  stane  oft,  as  men  sayis. 
May  ger  weltir  ane  mekill  wane.  1398  Trevisa  Bartli.  De 
P.  K.  XVII.  Ixxii.  (1495)  646  And  at  Ihe  laste  heye  is  led  home 
in  cartes  and  in  waynes  and  broughlein  to  bernes  for  dyuers 
vse  and  nedes.  1431-50  Ir.  Higden  (Rolls)  1. 137  Thei  haue 
1100  bowses,  caryenge  Iheire  wyfes  and  children  in  waynes 
{U  in  flauslris].  1449  Votton  Churclm.  Ace.  (Somerset 
Rec.  Soc.)  oa  For  custom  for  our  wene  to  Bristow-e  warde 
comyngand  goyng,  iiijd.  1473  Rental  Bk.  Cufnr.Augus 
(1879)1.182  The  said  tenandis..sal  led  to  the  abbay  viii  score 
of  fuderis  of  petisthe  abbai  fyndand  wanis  meit  and  drink  to 
Iheledaris.  igxi  Lincoln  lVills(ign)l,  88  To  William  my  son 
mybonden  wane,  ij  oxen  that  cam  from  Hornecastell,  [etc  ). 
J5«3-34  F1T21IERB.  l/mb.  §  s  .And  or  he  shall  lode  his  (»rne, 
he  inuste  haue  a  waync,  a  copyoke,  [etc.].  isji  Act  18  Eliz. 
c.  10  §  I  Everye  person .".shalbe  ch.arged  to  finde.. one  Carte 
Wayne  Tumbrell.  .Carresor  Dragges  furnished  for  thamend- 
ment, .of  the  Highe  wayes  within  the  severall  Parishes. 
1588  in  Archnrolo^ia  LXIV.  366  For  viij  weanes  of  Pillese- 
ley  which  ladd  Timber  from  Pentlridge,  xvjd.  1617  MoRV- 
SON  /till.  III.  19  Alexander  the  great  set  on  fier  with  his 
ow  ne  hands  Ihe  u  nnes  of  carriage  taken  from  Darii:s.  i6»7 
May  Ltican  y.  1  i,  The  horses  trample  ore  Safely  where 
ships  haue  saild  ;  Ihe  I'essians  Furrow  Masotis  frozen  backe 
with  waines.  1641  Best  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)46  Wee  leade 
in  our  winter  coine  usually  with  three  waines.  1688  W. 
Scot  Hist.  Name  Scot  i.  (1894)  35  According  to  the  old 
Proverb,  They  but  fell  from  the  Wains  tail.  1731  T.  Boston 
Mem.  vii.  (1809)  106  On  Thursday. .came  the  wains  with 
the  household-furniture  from  Dunse.  1784  Cowpek  Task 
I.  296  From  Ihe  sun-burnt  hay.field,  homeward  creeps  The 
loaded  wain.  i8o<  Wonirsw.  Waggoner  i.  29  Th.at  far-off 
tinkling 's  drowsy  cneer,  ..The  Wain  announces.  i8>l  Scott 
A'enilw.  xxv,  The  highways.. weie  choked  with  loaded 
wains,  whose  axle.lrees  cracked  under  their  burdens.  18117 
().  W.  Roberts  l^'oy.  Centr.  Aiuer.  210  A  few  I.irsc  wains 
or  waggons.  1849  Macaui.ay  Hist.  Eng.  v.  1. 608  1  he  wains 
which  carried  the  .^minunition  remained  at  the  entrance  of 
the  moor.  i8so  Tennyson  in  Mem,  cxxi.  The  team  is 
loosen'd  from  the  wain,  T'he  boat  is  drawn  upon  the  shore. 
187a  ScHELE  DE  Vkrk  Americanisms  565  IVain,  the  obsolete 
form  of  wagon,  is  stiil  in  daily  use  in  some  parts  of  Ihe 
United  States,  e.g.  in  the  peninsula  east  of  the  Chesapeake. 
1874  Green  .V/ior/  Hist.  iv.  §  5.  197  To  the  lesser  nobles., 
the  long_  wain  of  goods  as  it  pas.-ed  along  the  highway,  was 
a  tempting  prey.  iW^Authoiiy's  Photogr.  Bull.  ll.  32  Some 
of  the  .Avon  villages  are  full  of  interest.  Here  you  may  see 
the  great  four-horse  wain,  common  on  the  roads  in  the  days 
of  our  grandfathers. 

b.  In  local  uses,  applied  to  some  particular  kind 
of  wagon  or  cart. 

■534 'n  L'tt.  ^  Powers  Hen.  P'/ll,\l\ .  208  One  weene  wit h 
two  whyles.  1716  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3)  s.v.  Cart,  It  is  a  Cart 
when  drawn  by  Horses,  having  two  sides  called  Trills ;  but  a 
Wain  when  drawn  by  Oxen,  and  having  a  Wain. Cope.  1796 
W.  Marshall  West  Eng. II.  7  .A  singuTar  kind  of  two- wheel 
carriage,  for  Horses  or  Oxen,  is  here  [sc.  Cornwalll  in  com- 
mon use;., it  is  called  a  'wain';  and  it  is  a  hay  cart,  or 
wain,  without  sides,  having  only  two  arches  bending  over 
the  wheels,  to  keep  the  load  from  bearing  upon  them  I  with 
a  wince  behind.  183a  Scoreby  F'arin  Rep.  4  in  Libr,  Usef. 
KhowI.,  Husb.  Ill,  The  wain,  a  large  cart  upon  broad 
wheels,  with  a  pole,  and  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  is  much 
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us/td  at  Scoreby.  1868  Atkinson  CUvelandCioss.  s.v.,  The 
\-eritable  Wain,  now  never  seen,  was  a  narrow,  long-botlied 
vehicle,  with  iwo  wheels  only^  and  these  at  the  hinder  end. 
The  front  ox  foremo&t  end  trailed  along  the  ground. 

o.  pO€i.  A  car  or  chariot.  Chiefly  fg.  or  in 
mythological  use.  In  ME.  often  applied  to  the 
Four  Gospels,  symbolircd  as  a  four-horsed  chariot 
(«=  h..  quadriga^, 

c  laoo  Orhin  Fref.  31  "psXt  wa^^n  iss  nemmnedd  quaVJwigan 
J>att  bare»  fowwre  whcless.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  21264  Four 
ar  )«i  tald,  )»c  wangelistes  pat  draucs  J»e  wain  J^at  es  cristes, 
c  1380  WycuF  ly^ks.  (18S0)  258  Sec  now  |>e  secunde  wheel  in 
Ws  deuelis  wayn.  i4t»-so  LvDC.  throtu  Trey  i.  630  Wher 
halved  is  Jw  standyng  estyval  Of  fresche  AppoHo  with  his 
golden  Wayn.  1579  Spenser  Sheph,  Cal.  Jan,  74  Phoebus 
gan  auaile,  His  weary  wainc.  1590  —  F>  Q.  1.  iv.  19  May 
seeme  the  wayne  was  very  euill  led  When  such  an  one  Iiad 
guiding  of  the  way,  That  knew  not,  whether  right  he  went, 
OT  else  astray.  1638  R.  Baker  tr.  Balzac's  Lett,  (vol.  Ill) 
86  Not  when  the  moon  accomplishing  her  way  Upon  her 
silver  waA-ne.  .presents  the  day.  1706  Dr  Foe  Jure  Divino 
II.  239  ITneyJ  jointly  drive  the  Wain  of  Government,  1714 
StetU's  Poet.  Misc.  112  He..charm'd  the  Wain  of  Night 
along.  With  his  soft  harmonious  Song.  1885-94  Bridges 
Eros  ^  Psyche  April  xx,  They  set  on  high  upon  the  bridal 
wain  Her  bed  for  bier,  and  yet  no  corpse  thereon. 

Proverb.   13..  AIL  too  Late  7  in  Pol.  Kel.  ^  L.  Poems 
(1903)  2';o  Al  to  late,  al  to  late,  l^en  is  te  wayn  atte  yate. 
c  x4«o  Wyntoum  Cron,  i.  640  '1  han  to  cry  mercy  is  to  lait, 
The  wane  ^an  standis  at  }>e  ^ate. 
d.  A  wain-load,  wagon-load. 

1613  PuRCHAS  Pilgrimage  iv.  x.  (1614)  395  Thither  they 
bring  euery  yearc  an  hundred  and  fiftie  waines  of  twigges. 
fe.  poet.   Winged  wain,  ^ -^x^,  Obs. 

tjgli  Sylvestkr  Du  Barias  ii.  t  m.  P'uries  194  The 
Masters  skilfull  most,  With  gentle  gales  driv'n  to  the  wished 
Coast,  Not  with  lesse  labour  guide  there  winged  wayns  On 
th'azure  fore-head  of  the  liquid  plains. 

2.  The  group  of  seven  bright  stars  in  the  con- 
stellation called  the  Great  Bear :  more  fully 
Charles's  Waix.  Lesser  Wain  :  the  similarly 
shaped  group  of  seven  stars  in  the  Little  Bear, 

OE.  had  wxnes  ^(sl  or  Msla^  'pole  or  poles  of  the  wain  '. 
With  Scott's  *  Arthur's  slow  wain'  cf.  'Arthouris  Plowe ', 
L>'dg.  Chrotu  Troy  i.  682 ;  Arthur  here  represents  Arcturus, 
regarded  as  the  teamster  or  wagoner  of  the  plough  or  wain. 

f888  /Elfred  Boeth.  xxxix.  g  3  Swa  swa  tunglu..()e  we 
hatai)  wxnes  Sisla.  £1374  Chauckr  Hoeth,  iv,  met.  v,  5 
Who  so  |>at . .  wot  nat  why  pe  sterre  Bootes  passej>  or  gadere^ 
his  weynes.  1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  280  We  itidged 
them  to  bee  the  charlotte  or  wayne  of  the  south.  1601  Hoi.- 
LAKD  Pliny  \u  xxii.  I.  130  The  starres  about  the  North 
pole,  called  Septentriones,  the  Waines  or  Ileares,  1669 
SrURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  vi,  95  The.. two  Bears.. Whose 
hinder  parts  and  Tails  contain  The  lesser  and  the  grcilcr 
Wain.  1703  Pope  Thebais  521  When  clouds  conceal  IJoiites 
golden  wain.  i8<^  Scorr  Last  Minstr,  \.  xvji,  Arthur's  .slow 
wain  his  course  doth  roll  In  utter  darkness  round  the  pole. 
x8i>  Cahv  Daniey  Parad.  xiii.  7  The  wain,  that,  in  the 
bosom  of  our  sky.  Spins  ever  on  its  axle  night  and  day.  1850 
Tennyson  In  Mem,  ci,  At  noon  or  when  the  lesser  wain  Is 
twisting  round  the  polar  star.  1879  Miss  Jackson  Shro/-sh. 
^ordbk.  ^yj  The-wain-attd-liorsesi  so.,  Ursa  Major, 
1887  BowEN  Mneid  i.  744  Bright  Arcturus,  the  showery 
Hyads,  the  Bear,  and  the  Wain. 

^  3.  A  rendering  of  L.  plausirum  (lit.  'wagon') 
used  in  the  Vulgate  for  a  kind  of  thrashing  instru- 
ment with  wheels. 

138a  WvcLiF  Isa.  xli.  15,  I  haue  set  thee  as  a  newe  wayn 
I1609  Douay,  a  newe  threshing  waynel  thresshende.  1778 
Loath  Isa.  xxviii.  27-28  Nor  i^  the  wheel  of  the  wain  made 
to  turn  upon  the  cummin :  But  (he  dill  is  beaten  out  with 
the  staff;  And  the  cummin  with  the  flail:  but  the  bread- 
corn  with  the  thresbing'wain. 

4.  attrib,  and  Comb,  a.  Obvious  combinations, 
as  t  wainaxtree,  -blade  (Blade  sb.  \o  b),  -body, 
t  -cart,  -driver,  -felloe,  t  -folk,  'gear^  -head  (also 
attrib.),  'horse,  -load,  -wheel, 

1559  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  136  One  pare  of  newe  car 
wheles,  both  *wane  ashe  tres  [etcl.  1557  Ibid.  loi  A  pare 
of  *wayne  blayds.  1390-91  Durham  Ace.  Holls  (Surtees) 
393  In  factura  unius  *waynlKxly,  6d.  a  1566  R.  Edwards 
DtunoH  ff  P.  (facs.)  F  ij,  One  preached  of  late  not  farre 
hence,  in  no  Pulpet,  but  in  'Waayne  carte,  That  spake 
enough  of  this,  issa  Huloet,  •Wayne  dryuer,  iugarins. 
1360  Priory  of  Finchale  (Surtees)  p.  liii,  j  gange  de  *waine- 
feties  de  fraxino.  1558  Wills  Northern  C.  (Surtees)  I.  162 
Twoo  gang  of  wayne  fellowes  w*^  heades  and  moldeburdes. 
1641  Best  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  53  It  is  a  greate  furtherance 
to  have  one  to  teame  the  waines  whites  that  the  'wainefolkes 
are  att  brcakefast.  1538  Test.  Ebor.  VI.  75  All  maner  of. . 
•wayne  geir.  1557  Lane.  Wills  (Chetham  Soc.)  II.  128 
WajTies  and  wayne  geare,  1551  Knaresb.  Wills  (Surtees) 
I.  59  Onc*waynehedeyoke,  one  Bolt  and  one  shakiU.  1557 
Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  loi  One  yron  bound  wayne.  .with 
wayne  bed,  [etc.].  i56a-3  Durham  Wills  (Surteesj  III.  28 
An  yrone  bounde  wayne  with  a  turne  teame  and  a  waine 
head  shakle.  i7«7  E.  Laurence  Dutv  0/ Ste7vard  tl  The 
Steward  should  sec  that  the  'Wain-Horses  and  Oxen  be 
muzzled,  to  prevent  their  cropping  the  young  Springs.  1800 
Ht'RDis  Fazwurite  Village  57  The  stout  wain-horse  of  en- 
cumbrance stript.  1577  B.  GooGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  11. 
xoi  b,  An  other  [oak]  m  an  other  place,  that  being  cutte  out, 
made  a  hundred  *Wayne  lode,  1700  O.  Hkywood  Diaries 
(1885)  IV.  238  A  wainload  of  timber,  8  oxen  and  an  horse. 
s«gQ  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  136  One  pare  of  newc*waine 
wbeles. 

b.  Special  comb. :  t  wain-beam,  the  pole  of  a 
wagon  (used  to  translate  L.  temo)  \  +  wain-clout, 
the  iron  covering  for  the  axle-tree  of  a  wagon  (see 
Clout  sb.^  2) ;  f  wain-cope  (see  quot,  and  Cope, 
Cop J^.*);  wain-flakes fl'/rt/.  [  ==^^hij.  wa^envlekel, 
the  movable  side-boards  of  a  wagon,  tised  to  increase 
its  carrying  capacity ;  +  wain-fork,  a  fork  used  in 
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the  loading  of  a  wagon  ;  f  wain- gate  ^  [Gate  sb.^'\, 
a  gate  for  wains  to  pass  through  ;  f  wain-gate  2 
[Gate  j^.2],  a  cart-track,  wagon-road ;  wain- 
hotiae  (obs,  exc  dial.),  a  wagon-house,  cart-shed; 
twain -money,  ?  tolls  collected  from  wains 
{E.D.D.) ;  t  wain-rake,  a  rake  used  in  the  load- 
ing of  a  wagon  with  hay,  etc. ;  f  wain-shackle, 
?  a  coupling  for  a  wagon  (see  Shackle  6  a)  ;  wain- 
Btang  dial.,  the  projecting  pole  of  a  cart  on  either 
side  of  which  oxen  or  horses  may  be  yoked ;  fw^ain- 
string,  ?  =  Wain-ropk  ;  +  wain-stroke,  a  curved 
segment  forming  part  of  the  iron  rim  or  tire  of  a 
wagon  wheel  (cf.  Stkoke  j($.4) ;  wain-trees  dial., 
the  axle-beams  supporting  the  wagon ;  t  wain-way, 
a  wagon-road ;  f  wain-weight,  ?  a  wagon-load. 

1589  Fleming  Virg.Gcorg.  in.  42  Let  it  creake  afterwards, 
and  let  the  brasen  *  wainbeame  strong  Draw  both  the  whetls 
together  ioind.  1650  Horn  &  Rob.  tr.  Comenius'  Gate 
Lang.  Unl.  Foundat.  T  9  One  overcom  with  wine  guid's 
the  wain-beam  [L.  temonem']  rashly.  1454  Durham  Ace. 
Rolls  (Surtees)  149,  ij  *wayneclowtez.  i5»3-34  Fitzherb. 
Husb.  §  5  The  wheles.. must  haue  an  axilire,  clout  with 
.viii.  waincloutes  of  yren.  1596  Durliam  Wills  (Surtees) 
U.  259,  V  teames,  ij  horse-teames. .,  vij  wayne  cloutes 
[etc.],  1688  Holme  Armoury  m.  339/2  The  *waine  Cop, 
that  part  which  the  hinder  Oxen  are  yoked  unto  to  draw 
the  Waine.  X7a6  Did.  Rust.  (ed.  3)  s.v.  Cart,  The  Wain- 
Cope,  is  a  long  piece  that  comes  out  from  the  Wain-body, 
to  which  Oxen  are  fasten'd.  1570  Richmond  Wills  (1853) 
101  In  the  yard  and  parke.  .a  pare  of  *wayne  fleaks.  1876 
Whitby  Gloss.,  Wain/leeaks,  the  moveable  side-boards  of 
the  waggon,  adapted  to  heighten  it.  1641  Best  Farm.  Bks. 
(Surtees)  46  Allowinge  to  each  waine  two  folkes,  viz.,  a 
forker  and  a  loader;  and  theire  implements  which  they  are 
to  carry  to  field  with  them  is  a  •waine-forke  and  a  waine- 
rake;  theire  waineforke  should  bee  in  length  aboute  two 
yardes  and  a  quarter.  <:i68o  in  Sussex  Archaeol.  Collect. 
(1849)11.108  Richard  Butcher.. took  outofy«  highway  well 
nigh  an  acre  of  land,  and  made  an  enclosure  -'f  it,  and  set 
up  a  *wean  gate  and  horse  §ate.  1596  in  Reg.  Mag.  Sig. 
Scot.  1601,  414/1  Cum  lie  cairt  and  wane  gait  ad  easdem 
[moras].  1661  Reg.  Ct.  Seal  Scot.  18/2  Therefra  alongst 
ane  old  wgingate  till  you  come  to  the  Seggiesyke.  1569 
Latic,  /Fr7/f  (Chetham  Soc.)  I.  34  With  other  out  how.ses 
as  followith.,the  furmost  barne..the  *wayn  howse  [etc.]. 
X791  Gentl.  Mag.  LXI,  i.  xi6/i  After  supper,  the  company 
aU  attend  the  oailiff  (or  head  of  the  oxen)  to  tlie  Wain- 
house,  i8a8  CMHRCraT'CK  Gloss.,  Wain-house,  wagon  house 
or  cart  house.  1626  Gateshead  Church  Bks,  (E.  1>.  D.)  Re- 
caved  of  the  hie  ward  ffor*wane  money,  16s.  1641  Bfst 
Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  46  Theire  *wainerakes  haue  {for  the 
most  parte)  theire  shaftes  made  of  sau^h,  theire  heade  of 
seasoned  ashe,  and  theire  teeth  of  iron.  1559  Richviond 
Wills  (1853)  136,  iij  'waine  shackles.  1876  Whitby  Gloss., 
*Waittstang,  the  pole  projecting  in  front  of  the  wagon  for 
carrying  stone  blocks.  1464  Inv.  in  Fcodar,  Priorat. 
Dunelm.  (Surtees)  120,  i  cowpe-wayne  cum  *waynstryngesj 
precium  iij.s.  1596  Durham  Wills  (Surtees)  II.  259,  vij 
wayne  cloutes,  ij  hay  spades,. .a^'waynestioke  [etc.].  18176 
Whitby  Gloss.,  *Waintrees,  the  axle-beams  supporting  the 
wa?on.     1579  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  189  I'he  *whene  waye 

foinge  vpp  the^  hill.  1641  Bfst  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  38 
he  waine- way  into  this  close  is  aboute  the  middle  of  Finder 
lane,  wheare  yow  are  to  pull  downe  a  gappe.  15. .  Bur^h 
Rec.  Edin.  (18651)  ^*  ^+^  ^"-^"^  *^^  ^  *wayne  weicht  of  leid, 
that  is  to  say  xxi.ij  futemeilis,  iiij  d. 

t  Wain,  sb,^  Obs.  Forms  :  3-4  wayne,  4  wayn. 
[a.  OF.  wain  masc,  waaigne  fem.,  dial,  varr,  of 
giiin,  gaaigfie  :  see  Gain  j^.2] 

1.  Profit,  advantage. 

£1315  Shoreham  Poems  i.  2207  J?e  fyfte,  bat  hys  Elyynge, 
Cryst  onleke  to  oure  wayne.  1340  Ayetw.  43  Him  ne  dret 
iia5t  to  done. .grat  barm  to  oj^ren  uora  lite  wayn  o|>er  uor 
ureme  to  him, 

2.  Conquest,  possession  gained  by  conquest ;  also, 
booty,  spoil. 

(rx330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  i48i_t?eyr  fflote 
wy|>  al  ber  wayne  Turnede  fro  J?e  lond  of  Spaigne.  Ibid. 
J857  Albion  was  Brutes  wayne,  perfore  he  dide  hit  calle 
Brutayne.  1338  —  Chron.  (1810)  257  We  rede  ^e  sende  to 
be  kyngof  Almayn,  &  50ur  londes  todefende,&  reue  Philip 
his  wayn.  Ibid.  297  pe  Scotlis  bare  |>am  wele,  pe  Waleis 
had  i>e  wayn,  als  maistere  of  J>at  eschele. 

t  Wain,  sb.''^  Obs.  In  5  wayn(e,  wayyn.  [Of 
obscure  origin.]     A  hem,  border. 

CX440  Promp.  Pa)-7t.  513/2  Wayne,  of  a  garlement  \v.r. 
wayn,  wayyn,  Pynsoit  of  a  garment],  lacinia. 

tWain,  V,  Obs*  Forms:  2-3  Orm.  wa55- 
nenn,  4  vayne,  4*'6  wayne,  6  waine,  7  wein. 
[f.  Wain  sb.^\ 

1.  trans.  To  transport  in  a  wain  or  carriage, 
cxaoo  Okmin  Pref.  37  Godd&pell  forr  )»att  ilike  \>\x\%  Iss 

Currus  Salomoniss,  For  |jait  itt.  .Wa35neJ?)>  sol>  Cri>t  fra 
land  to  land.  Ibid.  59:)9  ^mx  iss  ]>e  Laferrd  Crist  himm 
sellf,  &  tiderr  iss  he  wa^^nedd  Uppo  J>att  hall^he  wa^^n. 
1531-a  Durham  Ilouseh.  Bk.  (Surtees)  62  Pro  navigacione 
ultra  aquam  cum  le  waynnyng  i  but  malvaseti,  6d.  1606 
BiBNiE  AVr^'-j^M^/rt// (1833)  10  Before  that  by  the  Liliitin- 
arian  cure  the  dead  was  weind,  the  Pollinclors  inbalmed 
the  corps  of  the  great. 

2.  To  carry,  bring,  convey. 

13..  Gaw.  ^  Gr,  Knt.  2459  Ho  wayned  nie  J>is  wonder, 
your  wyttez  to  reue.  13..  E,  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  249  What 
wyrde  has  hyder  my  iuel  vayned.  1540  Palsgr.  Acolastus 
iiLiLOij,  Pamphagus  wold  wayne  or  bring  no  geste  to 
Sannios  bowse,  buthe  were  riche.  1573-80  Tusser  Husb, 
(1878)  107  Then  neighbour,  .if  any  you  see.  good  .servant 
for  dairie  house,  waine  her  to  mee, 
b.  ?  To  bring  a  report  of. 

CX400  Destr.  Troy  11520  He  couet  at  tlie  kyng,.. Eneas 
eftsones  |?at  crend  for  to  wend.  .All  J^re  wille  for  to  wetc  & 
wayne  at  ^  last. 


WAINSCOT. 

3.  inir.  To  go,  rush.  [Peril,  a  different  word  : 
cf,  ON.  vegfta  to  proceed,  go  on.] 

CX400  Destr  Troy  7621  A  thondir  with  a  thicke  Kayn 
thrublit  in  t>e  skewes, . .  As  neuer  water  fro  the  welkyn  hade 
waynit  before.  Ibid.  7655  Ector,  wralhed  at  his  wordis, 
waynit  at  the  kyng,  >at  he  gird  to  l?e  ground  and  the  gost 
yald.  Ibid  13796  [Ho]  Waynyt  vp  to  the  welkyn,  as  a  wan 
ciowde. 

Wain  :  see  Vain  a,,  Wane  sb,"^,  v,,  Wean  v. 

tWai-nable,  a.  Law.  Obs.  [AF.  dial,  var, 
oi  gaignable  Gain  able.]    =  Gainable. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Wainable,  (in  old  Deeds)  that 
may  be  Manured,  or  Ploughed  ;  Tillable. 

waiuage  (wt'ineti,^).  /list.  Also  6  waynage. 
[ad.  Anglo-L.  wainnagium  :  see  Gainage.] 

1.  =  Gainage  3  (q.v.  with  regard  to  erroneous 
interpretations). 

C1500  tr.  67.  Charter  in  Arnolde's  Chron.  itSji)  217  A 
villayne  other  than  ours  the  same  wise  shalbe  amcTcyed, 
sauyiig  his  waynage  yf  he  falie  into  our  bandis.  0x633 
Coke  Inst.  11.  xiv.  (1642)  28  It  was  great  leason  to  save  his 
wainage,  for  otherwise  the  miserable  creature,  was  to  carry 
it  on  his  back.  1700  J.  Tyrrell  Hist,  Eug,  II.  814  His 
Wainage  (i.e.  his  Carts  and  Implements)  to  Till  his  Land. 

2.  Land  under  cullivation. 

X875  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  I.  xii.  510  That  they  would,  .de- 
clare how  many  carucates,  or  what  wainage  for  ploughs, 
there  were  in  each  township.  X898  W.  Farrer  CartuL 
Cockcrsand  Abbey  11.  i.  362  With  acquittance  of  multure  at 
the  qr:;ntor's  null  of  his  house  and  wainage. 

tWainbote.  Law.  Obs.  Also  wesne-boot. 
[f.  Wain  sb,^  +  bote,  hooT  sb.^  Cf,  MLG.  (13th  c.) 
wagenbote."]  The  allowance  of  timber  which  a 
tenant  had  the  right  to  cut  for  the  repair  of  his 
wains. 

177a  in  Sussex  A  rchxol.  Collect.  VI .  61  (Customs  of  Manor 
of  Batell)  Plough-boot  and  wesne-boot.    18x8-32  Webster. 

Waincot,  obs.  form  of  Wainscot. 

Waine :  see  Vain  a..  Wane  sh^,  v,,  Wean  v. 

Wainer  (w^'^'naj).  rare.  In  5  wenyher,  6 
weyner.  [f.  Wajn  sb,^ -^ -y.v.'^  (in  )5lh  c.  -yek).] 
The  driver  of  a  wain,  a  wagoner. 

a  xsoo  Trctyce  in  U  'alter  0/ Henley's  Husb.  (1800)  50  Se 
Jjat  yo'  wenyheris  haue  no  poketes  betwene  J>er  leggcs  to 
i^telle  withe.  1566  S'havipton  Crt.  Leet  Rec.  (1005)  I.  i.  35 
W'eyners.  X840  Galt  Demon  0/  Destiny  77  Aghast  the 
wainers  stood. 

Wainescot,  obs.  form  of  Wainscot. 

Wainful.  rare.  [f.  Wain  j^.i  +  -pul.]  As 
much  as  a  wain  will  hold,  a  wain-lord. 

1713  Lady  G.  Haillie  Househ.  Bk.  (S.  H.  S.)  246  For  a 
wainfull  Dails  bringing  from  Berwick,  o  6  10. 

t  Wai  ning,  vbi,  sb,  Obs.-""  [Of  obscure 
origin.]     (See  quols.) 

1585  HiGiNS  Junius^  Norn  end.  385/2  Versura,.  .the  wain- 
ing  or  turning  at  y«  lands  end,  where  one  furrow  endeth  and 
another  I)c;;inneth.     x6ii  Cotch.  s.\:  Ret-ersure. 

Waining,  obs.  f.  Waning  ;  var.  AVoning  Obs. 

Wainman  (w^i*nman).  Also  4  waynesman. 
[f.  Wain  j^.i  + Man.] 

1.   =  Wainer.    Obs,  exc.  Hist. 

X39a  Earl  Derby's  Ex/>ed.  (Camden)  j8o  Duobus  wayne- 
men  de  Dansk  pro  eodem  viagio,  iiij  marcz.  pr.  Cuidam 
waynesman  de  Dansk  pro  eodem  viagio,  ij.  marcz.  pr.  c  1450 
St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  5833  {^  wayne  men  wer  no5t  ware. 
X580  H.  F.  Pelegroni,  Syn .  Syk'a  42  A  Carter,  a  Waine  ma?!. 
Auriga  [etc.].  X609  Chnrchw.  Ace.  Pittington,  etc  (Surtees) 
154  Item  paid  to  the  wainmen  that  brought  the  lyme  and  sand 
for  there  drinkes,  ix  d.  16*7  Act  3  Chas.  /,  c.  2  §1  No  Carrier 
with  any  Horse  or  Horses.. nor  Waynemen  with  anie 
Wayne  or  Waynes. .  shall.,  travell  upon  the  said  Day.  1756 
P.  Browne  Jamaica  193  The  leaves.,  yield  a  strong  thready 
substance. .  which  is  commonly  used  in  ropes  and  whips  by 
the  wainmen  in  that  part  of  the  world.  1880  F.  G.  Lee  Ch. 
7tnder  Q.  Eliz.  I.  15  At  Canterbury,  .a  holy-oil  stock  was 
emptied  of  its  sacred  contents,inorder  to  grease  the  creaking 
wheels  of  a  wainman's  cart. 

1 2.  The  constellation  Bootes,  regarded  as  the 
teamster  of  *  Charles's  Wain  \   Obs. 

1588  A.  Ashley  Mariners  Mirr.  A  6  b,  A  catalogue  of  the 
more  famous  fi.\ed  starres... The  Wainmans  right  shoulder. 
1594  Kyd  Cornelia  in.  i.  69  And  now  the  sleepie  Waine- 
man  softly  droue  His  slow-pac'd  Teeme.  X598  Svlvlster 
Du  Bartas  i.  iv.  290  Besides  these  Twelve,  toward  the 
Artick  side,  A  flaming  Dragon  doth  Two-Bears  divide; 
After,  the  Wainman  conies,  the  Crown,  the  Spear  [etc.]. 

Wainny,  obs.  form  of  Waney  a. 

Wain-rope.  Obs.  or  arch.  a.  A  rope  used  as 
a  trace  for  drawing  a  wain.  (Cf.  cart-rope^  b.  A 
rope  used  for  binding  or  securing  a  load  on  a  wain. 

1371  Durham  Ace,  Rolls  (Surtees)  129,  ij  waynraps  novi. 
1441-a  Ibid.  79  Item  in  2  Waynrapes  et  4  helteres  enipt., 
12  d.  15*3-34  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  5  And  or  he  shall  lode  his 
corne,  he  muste  haue  a  wayne,  acopyoke,  a  payre  of  sleues, 
a  wayne  rope,  and  a  pykforke.  1581  /«?'.  in  'I'rans.Cumb. 
-V  Westm,  Areh.Soc.X,40  Item  Waine  Ropes,  xvjrf.  x6oi 
Shaks.  Twel.  N.  111.  ii.  64,  I  thinke  Oxen  and  waine  ropes 
cannot  hale  them  together. 

Wainscot  (w^i-nskpt,  -sk^t),  5/'.  Forms  :  a, 
4-5  waynescot,  (4  -scote),  4-7  waynscot,  5-6 
wayn(e)scotte,  wayneskote,  weynscot,  (5 
-scotte.  6  -skot),  5-7  waynscote,  -scott,  (5 
wenscote ,  wansqwatte,  waneskott,  wayn- 
skote,  waynscowttez  {pi.),  Sc,  wanskoth),  6 
wayn(e)skott,  wenskot(t©,  weinscot,  waine- 
scot, (weansoott,  wainscoate,  wan8kot(t,  wen- 
skett,  Sc.  wynsoott),  6-7  wa(i)nscote.  wain- 
skot,  wanescot,  '6  -skot,  7  -scott),  6-S  wain- 
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scott,  wanscot,  (7  vain-,  S\:  vaudscott,  wean- 
scot,  waynskot,  wayn-scote,  wainoot),  7-9 
wainseoat,  (8  wanscoate),  6-  wainscot.  J3.  4 
north,  vaynesohote,  wandschoth,  5  weynshet, 
6  wa(y)ne-,  weynesohot.  [ad.  MLG.  wagenschot 
(1389  in  Schiller  and  Liibben),  app.  f.  wagen 
carriage,  Wacom  +  jcZ/e^  (of  uncertain  meaning; 
cf.  bokeitschot,  mod.LG.  b'okcnscliot ,  beechwood  of 
superior  quality).  Cf.  lOthc.  Y\em\^ivaegheschot, 
waegkenschot  (Kilian%  WFlemish  -vageschot  (Ue 
Bo),  Du.  ■wagenschot,  WFris.  wagenskot.  The 
synonymous  Flem.  or  Du.  ■wattdschot  (Kilian), 
which  may  be  the  source  of  some  of  the  Eng.  forms, 
is  either  an  etymologizing  perversion  of  wagenschot 
or  an  independent  formation  on  wantl  wall  of  a 
room.  The  Eng.  examples  of  the  word  are  earlier 
than  those  given  in  the  MLG.  and  MDn.  diets., 
.•md  the  first  element  appears  already  in  the  earliest 
instances  assimilated  to  the  Eng.  Wain  sby 

The  etymology  as  above  stated  does  not  clearly  account 
for  the  meaning,  and  there  have  been  attempts  to  explain 
the  first  element  differently.  Kilian  (1598)  identifies  it  with 
Fleitu  ivaeght  wave,  taking  it  to  refer  to  the  undulation  in 
the  grain  of  the  wood.  Some  modern  scholars  regard  it  as 
an  alteration  of  MDu.  ivee^vaW  (=  OFris.  twic/;,  OE.  rvrf//, 
WoUGh).  These  suggestions  are  however  open  to  strong 
objection,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  first  element  is 
really  7w<^r«,  though  the  original  meaning  of  the  compound 
remains  for  the  present  obscure.) 

1.  A  superior  quality  of  foreign  oak  imported 
from  Russia,  Germany,  and  Holland,  chiefly  used 
for  fine  panel-work ;  logs  or  planks  of  this  oak ; 
oak  boarding  for  panel-work.  Now  only  technical. 
l|a-3  F.h  Sacr.  Rolls  (1907)  11.  153  Item  solut.  pro  cc 
etaintid.  de  Waynscot  empt. ad  Lenneprec  decent,  xvs.xd. 
it.  iq".  7*.  1391-*  Norwich  Sacrist's  Roil  (MS.),  Pro 
labulis  de  Waynscot.  1404  in  Royal H  Hist.  Lett.  Ilett.  IV 
(Rolls)  I.  26a  Nova  navis  cum  tritico,  braseo,  farina.. et 
Iignisvoaghenschot[?rfrt(^waghen.lonustala.  [1407  in  Hak. 
luyt  Voy.  (1509)  I.  173  The  said  marchanls  [of  the  Hans 
of  Almainel  aoe  alleage,  that  the  customers  &  bailifs  of 
the  town  of  Southhampton  do  compel  them  to  pay. .  for  ech 
hundreth  of  bowstaues  &  boords  called  Waglu-nscot,  2.  d.] 
a  U19  Lil'"'  Alius  (Rolls)  238  De  chescun  c  du  bord  ap- 
pefie  *  weynscotte '  obole.  14*6-7  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill 
(1904)  66  Also  for  wayneskote,  vj  d.  1483  Churchm.  Ace. 
S.  Mary  Virg.,  Oxford  in  MS.  Wood  D.3  fol.  360  De  4  s 
solut  pro  4  asseribus  vocat :  weynshet.  1495  Naval  Ace. 
Hex.  yil  (1896)  270  Chayres  of  waynscotte.  1496  Ace. 
Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  \.  290  Item,  for  x.\iij  burdis  callit 
wanskotb,  xvjs.viijd.  151a  Bury  Wills  (Caniden)  117  A 
brode  cheste  of  wayneskott.  a  IJ48  Hall  Citron.,  Hen. 
yill,  60  The  Dutchemen  bryng  oner  Iron,  Tymber,  lether 
.nnd  Weynskot  ready  wrought.  1550  Reg.  Mag.  .Sig.  Scot. 
104/2  Exceplis..30o  asseribus  querneis  lie  rvanesc hot  imn- 
cupatis.  1^3  Rates  0/  Customs  D  vij  b.  Playing  tables 
Flaunders  making  of  wainscot  the  dosen  xvs.  1589  [?  Nashe] 
.Almond/or  Farrat  I  A  brother  in  Christ  of  bis. .kept  his 
wainscot  from  waste, and  his  linnen  from  wearing!  sumcclh 
he  tombled  his  wife  naked  into  the  earth  at  high  noone. 
t6il  CoRYAT  Crudities  231  In  the  midst  of  the  .Synagogue 
they  haue  a  round  seat  made  of  Waiii^icot.  ^  165s  Urqi'- 
HART  7««/252  Seeing  a  wedge  of  Wainscot  is  fittest  and 
most  proper  for  cleaving  of  an  oaken  tree.  1670  Kachard 
Coni.  Clergy  loS  .An  unlearned  rout  of  contemptible  people 
..who  perhaps  shall  understand  very  little  more  than  a 
hollow  pipe  made  of  tin  or  wainscot.  173a  ^\.G»v.^sOr(jtto 
161  As  spiders  Irish  wainscot  flee.  it4<  (Jwilt  Etuycl. 
Archil,  i  j686  The  wood  [of  Quercus  miur]  is  tolerably 
straight-grained  and  pretty  free  from  knots,  in  many  in- 
stances resembling  the  German  species  called  wainscot,  /h'd. 
1689  There  is  a  species  of  oak.  .imported  from  Holland, 
known  under  the  name  of  Dutch  w.iinscot,  though  grown  in 
Germany,  whence  it  is  floated  down  the  Rhine  for  exportation. 
t  b.  A  piece  or  a  board  of  wainscot  oak.  06s. 
i^  in  NicoLis  Hist.  Royal Naiy  (1847)  II.  476  Parcels  in 
the  store-house.. *xxiiu  barrell  de  tarre,..cc  waynscots '. 
1396  .Mem.  Rifou  (Surtees)  III.  123  Et  in  iij  vayneschotes 
emp.  pro  j  selour  et  j  reredos..i8d.  148(5-7.  Priory  of 
Finclmle  (Surtees)  p.  ccclxxvi,  Pro  xvj  waynscowttez  ad 
vjd.,  viij  s.  1S3»  l-ett.  >t  Papers  Hen.  Vtlt,  V.  448  To  John 
de  Gamathoo  of  the  Company  of  the  Easterlings,  for  100 
wainscots, 66j.  8(/.  1603  A' cf.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  i\%h\\V%t\%\., 
corball  and  waynescott..ane  penny.  1641  S.  Smith  Royal 
/'ishings  4  Waynskots,  Clapboards,  Deale. 
t  o.  Furniture  made  of  wainscot  OI'S. 
1589  IVillt  I,  Imi.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  144,  I  will  my  wainscott, 
:is  well  chambetes  and  parleres,  all  wainscot  beddes  covered 
with  wainescott.  1S97  l-attc.  Wills  (Chetham  Soc)  1 1.  227,  I 
give  to  my  Sonne,  .all  the  waynescott  glasse  painted  clothes 
borders  above  the  waynscott  tables. 

2.  Panel-work  of  oak  or  other  wood,  used  to  line 
the  walls  of  an  apartment. 

1548  in  Glasscock  Rcc.  SI.  Miclmcrs,  Bf.'sStorlforddmj) 
131  Item  the  weyneschot  of  the  rode  loft  that  was  taken 
downe.  isjs  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  194  Chambers  boardecl 
after  the  maner  of  owre  waynscotte.  1584  Leycesters  Contm-v. 
(1641)  154  The  greedy  Burglarer  is  lesse  patient  of  stay,  .when 
he.  .perceiveth  only  some  partition  of  wane-skot  or  the  like, 
betwixt  bis  fingers  and  the  cofers  or  money  bags-  1600  Shaks. 
A.  Y.  L.  MI.  i.  88  This  fellow  wil  but  ioyne  you  together, 
as  they  ioyne  Wainscot,  then  one  of  you  wil  prouea  shrunke 
pannell.  1611  Corvat  Crudities  244  In  the  Quire  the  whole 
history  of  S*.  Bennet  is  very  curiously  made  in  Wainscot. 
a  it6j  Cowley  Rss.,  Greatness  ( 1906)  432  A  convenient  brick 
house,  with  decent  Wainscot,  and  pretty  Forest-work  hang- 
ings. diTos  .Maundkell  Journ.  Jerus.  (1732)  77  It  was 
carv'd  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  resemble  a  piece  of  wainscot. 
1711  Addison  Sfiect,  No.  235  P2  Acertain  Person,  .who  when 
he  is  pleased  with  anjj  Thing  that  is  acted  upon  the  Stage,  ex  - 
presses  his  Approbation  by  a  loud  Knock  upon  the  Benches 
or  the  Wainscot.  1715  —  Drummer  i.  i,  Like  a  rat  behind  a 
w.Vinscol.    1730  W.  Warren  Collectanea  in  Willis  &  Clark 
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Cambridge  (t886)  I.  225  The  Stair-case  new  liii'd  with  Deal 
wainscot  painted.     1768-7^  TtJCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  200    ' 
When  we  look  upon  the  wainscot  of  a  room  where  the  panels    , 
are  painted  of  a  different  colour  from  the  stiles  and  mould- 
ings.   1781  CowpER  Conversat.  116,  I  twirl  my  thumbs,  fall 
back  into  my  chair,  Fi.^  on  the  wainscot  a  distressful  stare. 
1815  ScOTT  Guy  M.  xlii,  The  great  oak-parlour,  a  long  room, 
panelled  with  well-varnished  wainscot.      1830  Tennyson 
Mariana  vi,  The  mouse  Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot    j 
shriek'd.      1855   Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xv.  III.  613   The 
Jacobite    country  gentlemen  ..  burned  their   commissions    ■ 
signed  by  James,  and  hid  their  arms  behind  wainscots  or  in 
haystacks.    1875  Miss  Braddon  6'^rrt«jf£  ff>r/(^  11.  i.  3  The 
wainscot  was  almost  black  with  age, 

■^S.  Iransf.anAjig.     (Cf.  5  b.)   (?/«. 

1588  Marprcl.  Epist.  (.Arb.)  31  His  face  is  made  of  .se.-tsoned 
wainscot,  and  wil  lie  as  fast  as  a  dog  can  trot.  1807  M  iddle- 
TON  Fain.  Love  m.  iii.  Cedars  to  make  good  wainscot  in  the 
House  of  Sincerity.  1611  Beaiim.  &  Fl.  King  lit  No  King 
v.  i.  This  Rascal  fears  neither  God  nor  man,  he  h.ts  been  so 
beaten  :  sufferance  has  made  him  Wainscot.  1630  D.  Dyke 
Mysi.  Selfe-Dcceiuing  374  Howsoeuer  sometimes  this  kind 
of  men  haue  faces  of  wain.^cote.  a  1659  Osborn  Charac.^  9fC. 
(1673)  640  How  a  few  years  hath  changed  Al.ib.i.ster  into 
Wainscot,  and  ruffled  her  Neck  like  a  walking  Buskin. 

4.  A  book-name  for  several  moths.     (See  5  c.) 
1819  Samolelle  F.ntomoL  Compend.  399.    lUd.  419.     183a 

J.RETiSizButterfl.^  Mollis  i-;.  , 

5.  allril'.  passing  into  adj.  a.  Made  of  wainscot. 
Of  a  room,  lined  with  wainscot  panelling.  ' 

IS7S  in  Archxologia  XXX.  8  Item..ij  waynscot  chaires 
viij«.  Idid.  14  Item  a  waynscott  cheste,  v».  1580  Hid. 
LXIV,  357  To  mak..tow  dores  on  for  the  portall  and  on 
other  for  the  lytle  wayneschot  chambre.  1585  Hicins  7«. 
«/«f*  Nomencl.  229/2  Mensa  vndulata  -.■ndatim  crispa, . . 
a  wainscot  table.  1503  Drayton  £./.  iv.gt  The  loflie  Pines 
were  'presently  hew  d  downe.  And  Men,  Sea-Monsters, 
swam  the  bracky  Flood,  In  Wainscote  Tubs  to  seeke  out 
Worlds  vnknowne.   1S94  Nashe  Terrors  Nl.  Wks.  (Grosart) 

III.  265  Through  him  my  tender  wainscot  doore  is  de-  ' 
liuered  from  much  assault  and  battrie.  1640  Davenant 
I.crve  4-  Hon.  ill.  iii.  124  Look  for  one  of  my  cheelc  teeth  Th.-it 
dropt  under  thewanscote  bed.  170a /"os/ ^/i«  6-8  Jan.  2/1 
Advt.,  At  Stanmore..isafair  House  to  be  let,  4  Wainscot 
rooms  on  a  floor,  with  a  Kitchin,  lelc.].  1711  in  G.  Lorimer 
Leaves fr.  Bk.  West  Kirlte'<\\.(\'iAi)b^  Item,,  .agreen  pulpit 
cloath  with  silk  frinjes,  six  wanscot  stools  for  the  Collections. 
1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  205  They  all  remained 
in  the  next  parlour,  a  wainscot  partition  only  parting  the  two. 
1796  J.  Owen  Trav.  Europe  IJgt-a  I.  85  1  hose  sculptural 
\-agaries,  in  which  a  human  figure  is  often  made. .the  sup- 
port of  a  wainscot  pulpit.    1833  Ht.  Martineau  l/auderput 

♦  J'.i.6, 1  am  in  the  wainseoat  parlour  to-d.iy.  1848D1CKENS 
Dombey  liii.  My  room.. was  divided  from  the  Manager's 
room  by  a  wainscot  partition-  1851  W.  Laxton  Builder  s 
Price  Bk.  (ed.  28)  58  Wainscot  floors.  186a  Calal.  Intemat. 
Exhik,  Brit.  II.  No.  5719.  A  wainscot  sideboard.  1913 
Blackn:  Mag.  J  uly  1 4/2  'I'he  room ..  had ..  a  wainscot  table, 
rosewood  chairs  [etc]. 

tb.  Resembling  wainscot,  hardened  or  coloured 
like  old  wainscot.  Ol'S. 

1577  Grange  Golden  Aphrod.  K  ij  b,  Vour  waynscot  face 
and  brasen  countenaunce.  1^  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretorie  1. 
( 1 595)  91b,  .Audacious  and  wain.scot  impudencie  on  the  other 
side  rcturneth  the  greatest  impediment  in  anie  thing  to  bee 
obtained.  1593  G.  Harvey  Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  (Giosart) 
1 1. 1 17  But  it  IS  not  the  wainscott  for  head  of  a  Rudhuddibras, 
that  can  arreare  such  an  huge  opinion.  1599  Nashk  Lenten 
Stuffe  47  If  you  marke  it,  mustard  looks  of  the  tanned 
wainscot  hue,  of  such  a  withered  wrinklcfaced  beldam  as  she 
w.as,  that  was  altred  thereinto.    i6a6  Middleton  Quiet  Life 

IV.  ii.  How  does  thy  Mistriss  that  i^ils  in  a  Wainscot  Gown, 
like  a  Citizens  Lure  to  draw  the  Customers?  1707  J.  Stevens 
tr.  Qurveda's  Com.  Wks.  (1709)469  They  are  Wainscot  Faces 
compair'd  with  white  men.  a  174$  Swift  Dick,  a  Maggot 
\  I  "Tis  beyond  the  pow'r  of  meal  T  he  gypsey  visage  to  con- 
ceal; For,  as  he  shakes  his  wainscot  chops,  Down  ev'ry 
mealy  atom  drops- 

C.  In  book-names  of  certain  moths  ;  see  4. 

183a  J.  Rexnie  Butterjl.  f,-  Moths  187. 

6.  allrib.  and  Comh.  :  a.  simple  atlrib.,  as 
wainscot  hoard,  colour,  log,  oak,  rafter,  timber, 
work ;  b.  parasynthetic,  as  f  wainscot-faced  adj. ; 
O.  similative,  as  wainscot  joined  adj. 

lAao  in  For.  Aec.  3  Hen.  K/,  G/2  In  diuersis  peciis  maeremii 
•\Vaynescolbordes.  1594  Bli  ndevil  E.verc.,  Navig.  xxiv. 
(1597)  ^31  Another  siiuare  boxe  of  thinne  wainscot  boorde. 
1741  Compl.  Fam..Fiece  ill.  525  Most  Rooms  are  now 
Painted  'W.iinscot  Colour.  ij88  Marprel.  Epist.  (Arb.j  30 
Our  impudent,  shamelesse,  and  *wainscote  faced  bisho[B. 
1640  Howell  Dodona's  Cr.  22  But  now  mee  thinkes  I  spic 
againe  a  Sunn  burnt  wainscot-fac'd  Satyr.  1554 >■)  Feuilleiat 
Rebels  Q.  Mary  (1914)  164,  viij  targettes  of  tree  shelboard 
of  *waynscot  ioynctl  fair  woike  for  the  said  maskers.  i8la 
J.  Ssivth  Pract.  Customs  249  'Wainscot  logs,  B  inches 
s<|uare  or  upwards,  are  charged  by  the  load  of  50  cubic  feet, 
183a  Planting  130  in  Libr.  Usef.  Knowl.,  Husb.  Ill,  That 
which  is  brought  down  the  Rhine  from  the  forests  of  southern 
Germany,  and  imported  into  this  country  by  the  name  of 
•wainseoat  oak.  <:i56o  Aberd.  Reg.  (MS.)  XXVI.  (Jam.) 
•Wynscott  rauchter.  1875  T.  Laslett  Timber \\'\.qfi  Riga 
'waiiLscot  timberpas-sesthrough  theprocessof  brackingprior 
10  its  being  shipped.  1585  HiGiNS  Junius'  Nomencl.  I9S'2 
"Wainscot  or  seeling  worke.  i6og  Ace.  Batliol Coll.,  Oxford 
(MS.),  Item,  for  2  seates,  and  wainscott  worke,  in  the  libra- 
1  ie,  5  //. 

Wainscot  (w^-nskpt,  -sk^),  V.  Inflected 
wainscot(t)ed,  -ing.  Forms  :  see  the  sb.  [f. 
prec.     Cf.  Flemish  -^  waeghenscholteu  (Kilian).] 

1.  trans.  To  line  (a  wall,  roof,  etc.)  with  panel- 
work  of  wood. 

1570  Levins  Manip,  177  To  WayiLscotte,  contabulare. 
IS99  Rutland  MSS.  (Hist.  MS.S.  Comm.  1905I  IV.  415  For 
waynscotting  the  roofes  of  his  chamber,  xxj.  a  1650  I30ATB 
[relamts  Nat.  Hist,  (i860)  i2t  To  mend  this  inconvenience 
1    the  English  did  wainscot  those  walls  with  oak  or  other 


WAIR. 

boards.  1676  Glanvili.  F.ss.  Philos.  ft  Kclig.  vu.  3  He  leil 
me  into  an  handsome  square  Chamber  wainscotted  willi 
Cedar.  1678  Moxon  Mcch.  Exerc.  vi.  105  Of  Wainscoting 
Rooms.  Ibid.  106  In  Wainscoting  of  Rooms  there  is,  for  the 
most  part,  but  two  heights  of  Pannels  used  ;  unless  the  Room 
to  be  Wainscoted  be  above  ten  foot  high.  1730  W.  Warren 
Collect,  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  232  The 
Treasury . .  is  wainscotted  with  Deal.  i8ai  Scorr  Kenihv. 
vi,  This  apartment.. was  now  beautifully  wainscoted  with 
dark  foreign  wood.  1830  Loncf.  Hyperion  111.  iii.  Pr.  Wks. 
1886  II.  162  It  was  a  large  room.. wainscoted  with  pine. 
1883  G.  MooRE  Mod.  Lover  xiv,  (The  room]  was  wainscotted 
in  light  oak. 

in  fig.  context,  a  1704  T.  Brows  Quakers  Grace  Wks.  1730 
1.  107  That  we. .may  live  to  be  saw'd  out  into  deal-boards, 
to  wainseoat  thy  New  Jerusalem. 

b.  To  grain  in  imitation  of  oak. 

1835  DiCKKNS  Sk.  Boz,  Parish  iii.  The  house,  .was  fresh 
painted  and  papered  from  top  to  bottom ;  the  paint  inside 
was  all  wainscoted. 

2.  transf.  To  line  (the  walls  of  an  apartment) 
with  marble,  tiles  or  the  like;  to  panel  (a  wall 
with  mirrors  or  pictures). 

1613-39  I.  Jones  in  Leoni  Palladio's  Archil.  (1742)  II. 
50  To  wainscot  their  Buildings  with  rich  Stones.  i6ao  Dosnk 
Serm,  2  Apr.  (1661)  III.  138  The  Scriptures  are  as  a  room 
wainscotted  with  looking-glass,  we  see  all  at  once,  a  1668 
Lassels  //a/y  (1698)  I.  93  Witness  those  chambers,  .wain- 
scoted with  great  Looking-glasses  and  rich  gilding.  1718 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  lo  C'tess  Mar  lo  Mar.,  The 
winter  apartment  was  wainscoted  with  inlaid  work  of  mother 
of  pearl.  1745  Pococke  Descr.  East  II.  11.  i.  5  'Ihe  east  side 
of  It  within  is  wainscotted  with  jasper  and  beautiful  marbles. 
177s  Johnson  in  Bos^iuell  14  Oct.,  The  ladies'  closet  wain- 
scotted with  l.-irge  squares  of  glass  over  painted  paper. 
1806-7  J.  Beresford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  xviii.  viii.  (1826) 
154  But  enough .  .of  Portraits ;  though,  in  truth,  the  walls  are 
wainscotted  with  them. 

Hence  Wai'nscot(t)ed  ppl.  a. 

160S  Erondelle  Fr.  Gard.  N  2  b,  God  grant  me  alwaies 
the  key  of  the  fieldes,  I  would  like  it  better,  then  to  be  in 
bondage  in  the  fayrest  wainscotted  or  tapistred  Chamber. 
1694  Westmacot  Script.  Herb.  40  Solomon  and  others., did 
build  their  Magnificent  Houses, ..and  Wain-scotted  Rooms 
therewith  ICedar].  1814  Scott  Wnv.  Iv,  The  apartment  of 
Colonel  Talbot.,  was  divided  from  his  own  by  a  wainscotted 
partition.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  iv,  The  little  wainscoted 
back  parlour.  1866  Mrs.  Gaskell  Wives  >s  Dau.  xiii,  They 
were  taken.. into  a  wainscoted  parlour. 

transf.  andyff.  160a  F.  H[ering]  tr.  Oberndoerffer's  Anat. 
True  Pliysit.  1,  This  lost  Companion  [a  quack],  hauing  a 
Foxes  Head  and  an  whorish  and  wain.scotted  Face. 

i  Waiuscotage.  Obs.  rare-K  [f.  Wainscot 
V.  +  -AGE.]    Wainscot-work,  wainscoting. 

1677  tr,  Tavernier's  Gr.  Seignor's  Seraglio  xv,  73  Yet  is 
there  a  delicate  piece  of  Wainscotage,  of  about  the  height  of 
a  man's  waste,  carried  quite  round  the  Room, 

WainscotCtjing,  (w^i'nsk()tii)),  vbi.  sb.  [f. 
Wai.nscot  I'. +  -i>'g1.]  The  action  or  process  of 
lining  a  room,  its  walls,  etc.  with  wainscot ;  also 
concr.,  panelling  of  wainscot ;  also,  wainscots 
collectively. 

1580  Hollvband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Lainbris,  a  seeling, 
wanscotting.  16x1  Cotcr.,  Lambrissage,  a  wainscotting,  or 
seeling;  also,  an  embowing,  or  frettizing  in  wainscot.  1631 
Wekver  Anc.  /'K««»-a//l/(;«.  870  He.. bestowed  100. markes 
vpon  wainscotting  of  the  Library  there,  168a  Burnet  Life 
Hale  39  He  laid  by  all  his  Collections..,  and  that  they 
might  not  fall  into  ill  hands,  he  hid  them  behind  the 
Wainscotting  of  his  Study,  \m  Di;  Foe  Rug.  Tradesm. 
xxii.  (1841)  I,  206  He  must  sink  perhaps  a  third  part,  nay, 
half  his  stock,  in  painting  and  gilding,  wainscoting  and 
glazing.  1764  Harmer  Observ.  lii.  §  8.  9;;  Their  carved 
wainscottings  of  wood  heightened  with  painting  and  gibing. 

1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Doctor's  Commons,  An  old  quaint- 
looking  apartment,  with  sunken  windows,  and  black  carved 
wainscotting.  1859  Geo.  Eliot  Adam  Bede  i,  The  afternoon 
sun  was  warm  on  the  five  workmen  there,  busy  upon  doors 
and  window  frames  and  wainscoting,  1869  '  Lewis  Carroll* 
Phantnsmag.  37  But  after  twenty  y'ears  or  so  The  wainscot. 
ings  begin  to  go, 

Waint,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Vaunt  v. 

1563  W1N3ET  tr.  Vincent.  Lirin.  xvi.  Wks,  (S.T.S.)  II.  37 
Bot  .Apollinaris  in  a  manere  crakis  and  waintis  that  he  con- 
■sentis  in  deid  to  the  vnitie  of  the  Trinitie, 

Wain'wright  (wt'i-nrsit).  [(.  Wain  .r*.'  ■^ 
WiiiGHT.  In  OE.  wirui-wyrhla.  Not  found  in 
ME.,  but  its  existence  is  attested  by  the  surname 
Wainwright^     A  wagon -builder. 

fTiooo  ^LFRic  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  it2  Carpentarius, 
wajnwyrhta.  i8ss  Hyde  Clarke  £»/<:/.,  ;Fn/aa;j-^f/i/,wagon- 
wright.  1891  ATeredith  One  of  our  Conij.  xix,  A  rill,  that 
was  lured  a  little  further  down  through  scoops,  ducts,  and 
scaffolded  channels  to  serve  a  wainwright, 

Walny,  variant  of  Waney  a. 

Waipone,  'Waippin,  obs,  Sc.  ff.  Weapon. 

tWair,  sb.  Obs.  rare~^.  A  piece  of  timber 
two  yards  long  and  one  foot  broad. 

1664  Evelyn  Sylva  xxix.  85  A  Tree  [an  oak].. which 
yielded  of  sawn  Wair  fourteen  hundred,  and  by  estimation, 
twenty  Chords  of  wood.  A  Wair  is  two  yards  long,  and  one 
foot  broad,  sixscore  to  the  hundred  ;  so  that,  in  the  said  Tree 
was  10080  foot  of  Boards.  Hence  1674  Blount  Glossogr. 
(ed.  4),  and  in  later  Diets, 

t  wair,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  rare-^.     ?  Wild,  stormy, 

<ri48o  Henryson  Preach.  Swnllmu  xii,  Bewis  bene  are 
laifit  bair  of  blis.  Be  wiekit  windis  of  the  winter  wair, 

Wair,  obs.  form  of  were,  pa.  ind.  pi,  of  Be  v. 

Wair(e,  Waird,  Wairding,  Wairdour, 
Wairdrope,  Sc  or  north,  ff.  Wake,  Weib, 
Wabd,  Warding,  Waedeb,  Wardrobe. 

Waim,  obs.  Sc,  form  of  Warn. 

Wairsche,  wairsh,  var.  ff.  Wersh  a. 
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WAIST-CLOTH. 


Wairstall,  -staw,  var.  tT.  Warestall  Sr, 

Wais :  see  Wall,  Wasb,  Wave,  Way. 

Waisall,  waissel,  var.  ff.  Wassail. 

Waisohe,  'waisshe,  obs.  forms  of  Wash  v. 

Waiscot,  obs,  form  of  Waistcoat. 

Waist  ;«vist).  Forms:  4-6  waast,  4-7  wast, 
4-8  waste,  6  Si',  west,  7  wayst,  5,  7-  waist. 
[14th  c.  Tvasfj  believed  to  represent  an  OE.  *ivivsi, 
^-u^ahstt  corresp.  to  ON.  *vahstu-r  (Icel.  vgxt-r, 
Sw.  vdxt^  Da,  v«xi)y  Goth,  wahstu-s,  growth,  size, 
C  Teut.  root  *waxs- :  see  Wax  v^  With  regard 
lo  the  form  cf.  OK.  watstm^  growth,  fruit :— OTeut. 
type  *7i*axs/m0-z  from  the  same  root.  With  regard 
10  the  meaning  cf.  F.  taille,  where  the  sense  *  waist ' 
appears  to  be  developed  from  the  sense  *  size  (of 
body)  *.  The  word  (in  the  form  ivacsUy  which 
may  be  cither  native  or  Scandinavian)  app,  occnrs 
with  the  sense  *  greatness  *  in  the  following  quot. 

c  117s  Lamb.  Horn.  77  pe  fader  is  ine  J>e  sune  on  J>re  wise. 
On  wacste  [THh,  Horn.  iv.  on  westmej,  for  lie  is  muchel 
and  mihti  ouer  alle  Hng. 

The  spelling  7oaist  was  rare  until  it  was  adopted 
in  Johnson's  Diet.  1755.] 

1.  The  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  human  body 
that  is  between  the  ribs  and  the  hip-bones  ;  the 
middle  section  of  the  body,  normally  slender  in 
comparison  with  the  parts  above  and  below  it. 

In  quot.  c  14S0  humorously  misused. 

13. .  Gtx-w.  4-  Gr.  Knt.  144  Bot  his  wombe  &  his  wast  were 
worthily  smale.  c  1386  Chaucer  Sir  Tlwpas  Prol.  10  He  in 
the  waast  is  shape  as  wel  as  I.  1390  Gowkr  Com/.  II.  373 
Whan  I  becHppe  hire  on  the  wast,  cx^/cnti  Destr.  Trflyggo-2 
DyomedcHalfe-lyueles ..  felle,  With  a  wicked  wound 
thurgh  the  wast  euyn.  ci^mo  Anturs  o/Arth.  578  (Douce 
MS.)  He  bronched  him  yne  withe  his  bronde. .  poighe  ^ 
waast  of  J>e  body,  c  1440  Proiufi.  Pan*.  sij/-2  Waste,  of  a 
mannys  myddy\ .  ..vastit as,  Cath.  1470-85  ^\m.qvl\  Arthur 
XL  xiL  5S9  There  he  fond  a  knj-ght  that  was  bounden  with 
a  chayne  faste  aboute  the  wast  vnto  a  pyller  of  stone. 
c  14S0  Hexrvson /"(jx,  IVol/^-  Husbandman  192  The  tod 
lap  on  land.. And  left  the  wolf  in  waiter  to  the  waist. 
xsoo-so  DusBAR  Poevis  xxxii.  29  He  grippit  hir  abowt  the 
west.  1509  'Wkvcz^  Pait.  Pieasiire  xxix.  (Percy  Sec.)  135 
His  necke  shorte,..His  breste  fatte  and  bolnc  in  the  wast. 
1571  R.  Baxsatii-ne  Memor.  (Bannatyne  Club)  170  Culan 
and  his  men..waide  to  their  wesiis  befoir  thei  come  to  dry 
land.  iTO  Spexser  Sheph.  Cal.  Apr.  134  Gird  in  your 
Mrastcwitn  a  tawdiie  !ace.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  \\.  \\.  127 
Downe  from  the  waste  they  are  Ceutaures,  though  Women 
all  aboue.  1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  xx.  (1653)  338  Voung 
Virgins.. who  thinking  a  slender  war.te  a  great  beauty, 
strive  all  that  they  possibly  can  by  slrelght-lacing  them- 
selves, to  attaine  unto  a  wand-like  smahiesse  of  waste. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  1113  Those  leaves  They  galherd.. 
And.. together  sowd,  To  gird  thir  waste.  1687  A.  Loveli. 
tr.  Thct'enot" $  Trav.  i.  29  Over  the  Doliman,  they  gird 
themselves  about  the  small  of  the  waste  with  a  Sash.  1774 
GoLDSM.  yat.  Hist,  1 1.  260  He  was  so  tall,  that  the 
Spaniards  only  reached  his  waist.     1839  I^kvx.  Arab.  Nts. 

I.  105  And,  lo  I  half  of  him,  from  his  waist  to  the  soles  of 
his  feet,  was  stone.  i86oTvNDALt,(7/<Tc.  i.  xviii.  131  Hitherto 
my  guides  in  dangerous  places  liad  tied  the  ropes  round 
their  waists  also.  1871  Figure  Training  17  It  is  not  to  be 
wjondercd  at  that  ten  years  ago  a  waist  of  sixteen  inches  in 
circumference,  for  a  lady  of  average  height,  should  be  re- 
garded asa.  .  much- to- be  .admired  achievement.  z88o  'Ouida  ' 
Moths  1.  5  She  made  her  waist  fifteen  inches  round. 

"i  Proverbial  phrase.  1611  Chapman  J/a^w/ffj- v.  Wks.  1S73 

II.  401  Hauing  chaster  and  simpler  thoughts  then  Leonoro 
imagines  because  he  measures  my  wast  by  his  owne. 

b.  Applied  to  the  corresponding  part  in  an 
insect. 

*7*3  J*  Warder  True  Aniazotis  3  The  Bee  Is.. very 
slender  in  the  Waste  [1741  p.  15  Waist]  or  middle  part.  1871 
Stavelev  Brit.  Insects  xiii.  155  'I'he  insects  belonging  to 
these  two  subsections  can  at  once  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  their  waists  being  large  or  smalt. 

C.  trans/.  The  middle  narrower  part  (of  some- 
thing compared  in  shape  to  the  human  body).  Cf.  4. 
i6xs  Drayton  Poly-olb.yi.  194  That  part  of  Wales,.. 
Which  (as  her  very  waste)  in  breadth  from  East  to  West  In 
length  from  North  to  South,  her  midst  is  every  way.  1817 
Byron  Manfred  \.  i,  Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  niouii- 
lains,.  .Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced.  1863  Mekivalk 
Rom.  Emp.  IxL  (1865]  VII.  325  He  had  quitted  the  waist 
and  had  here  reached  the  neck  of  Britain. 

2.  t  a.  A  girdle.  Obs. 

1550  Crowley  Epigr.  1315  Hyr  mydle  braced  in  as  sinal 
as  a  wande ;  And  some  by  wastes  of  wyre  at  tiie  paste  wyfes 
hande.  1588  Parke  tr.  MendozeCs  /list.  China  77  They 
do  weare_ wastes  or  girdels  imbossed  with  gold.  1595  Shaks. 
yohn  II.  i.  217  Those  sleeping  stones,  That  as  a  waste  doth 
girdle  you  about  By  the  compulsion  of  their  Ordinance. 
IS99  Peele  David  \  Bet!ual>€  G  iij  b,  I  might  haue  giuen 
tnee  for  thy  paines  Tenne  siluer  sickles  and  a  golden  wast. 
i6xf  Chapman  Iliad  \\\.  264  A  faire  well  glossed  purple 
waste  [^tttcrr^fta .  .^tVuci  ^octfOf]. 

trans/,  and^^.  1579  I'^-^ro^  Guicciard.  ix.  478  The  ene- 
mies abandoned  suddeiiily  the  towne  wherein  thefrench  being 
Ijcstowed,  planted  tiieir  artillerie  against  the  first  wast 
[Ft.  contra  al pritno procinto].  1501  Shaks.  i  Hen.  K/,  iv. 
iii.  20  Spurre  to  the  rescue  of  the  Noble  Talbot,  Who  now 
is  eirdl«l  with  a  waste  of  Iron.  1599  Marston  Ant.  ^  Mel. 
I.  Wks.  1856  I.  12  Wecle  girt  them  with  an  ample  waste  of 
love. 

b.  The  part  of  a  garment  that  covers  the  waist ; 
the  narrowed  part  of  a  garment  corresponding  lo 
the  narrowing  of  the  body  at  the  waist  (but  some- 
times, in  accordance  with  fashion,  worn  higher  or 
lower  than  the  position  of  this) ;  t])e  place  in  a 
woman's  drei>ft  where  the  bodice  and  skirt  meet. 


1650  BuLWER  Anthropomet.  App.  (1653)  530  The  waste  (as 
one  notes)  is  now  come' to  the  knee;  for,  the  Points  that 
were  used  to  be  about  the  middle,  are  now  dangling  there. 
17x1  Steele  spect.  No.  log  P  4  The  Modern  [petticoat!  is 
gather*d  at  the  Waste.  1836  Marrvat  Midsh.  Easy  xix, 
They  loaded  the  pistols,  took  a  pair  each  and  put  them^  in 
their  waists.  1871  Figure  Training  25  Ladies  of  fashion 
in  England  might  be  said  to  have  at  that  period  [c  1806] 
abandoned  waists  altogether.  1885  Fnirhoifs  Costume 
Engl.  I.  405  In  1794  short  waists  became  fashionable.  Ibid. 
408  Open  gowns  were  discarded,  and  waists  about  1798  be- 
came longer,  until  at  the  end  of  the  century  they  regained 
their  proper  shape. 

C.  The  part  of  a  garment  between  the  shoulders 
and  the  '  waist '  or  narrowed  part  (see  2  b). 

1607  Di^vKKR  &  WicBSTER  Nortkxv.  HflC  1(1.  i,  What  fashion 
will  make  a  woman  liaue  the  best  bodie  Taylor?  Toy,  A 
short  dutch  wast  with  a  round  cathern-wheele  fardingalc. 
1837  Dickens  rick7v.  ii,  'Rather  short  in  the  waist,  an't 
it?  said  the  stranger,  screwing  himself  round  to  catch  a 
glimpse  in  the  glass  of  the  waist  buttons  which  were  half 
way  up  his  back.  1853  — Bleak  Ho.  vi.  Ladies  haymaking, 
in  short  waists,  and  large  hats  tied  under  the  chin. 
yig.  1590  Nashe  jst  Ft.  PasquiPs  Apol.  C  iij,  These 
places  are  too  short  in  the  waste  to  serue  hys  turne. 

d.  A  bodice,  blouse.     Chiefly  U.S. 

x8i6  Sporting  Ma^.  XLVIII.  189  A  lady  observing  her 
neighbour  in  a  public  room,  dressed  very  tawdrily  in  a  satin 
waist,  drily  remarked,  it  was  a  waste  of  satin.  1878  H. 
James  Europeans  II.  ii.  44  She  wore  a  white  muslin  waist 
with  an  embroidered  border.  1893  Mrs.  Custer  Tenting  on 
Plains  85, 1  had  exchanged  the  waist  for  a  jacket,  and  left  it 
under  a  tree.  1908  W.  Churchill  Mr.  Creive's  Career  xix, 
317  Mrs.  Fitch,  .had  run  from  the  wash-tub  to  get  into  her 
Sunday  waist. 

e.  U.S,  'An  undergarment  worn  specially  by 
children,  to  which  petticoats  and  drawer*  are 
buttoned '  {Cent.  Dict.^. 

1893  Helen  Campbell  in  Arena  ^1$  Two  and  a  half  cents 
each  is  paid  for  the  making  of  boys'  gingham  waists. 

3.  Nant.  The  middle  part  of  the  upper  deck  of 
a  ship,  between  the  quarter-deck  and  the  forecastle. 

149^  Naval  Ace,  Hen.  I'll  (i8g6)  194  Stone  gonnes  of 
yron  in  the  Wast  of  the  seid  Shipp.  15. .  Batayll  o/Egyngc- 
Cr^wr/tf  90  A  ij,  These  goodly  shyppes  lay  there  at  rode.. 
The  wastes  Recked  with  serpentynes  stronge.  1530  Palsgi!. 
2S7/1  Waste  of  a  shyppe,  cars  de  nanire.  ai^fi^  Sednev 
Arcadia  H.  xxiv.  §  5  Already  it  [the  iire]  did  embrace  and 
deuoure  from  the  sterne,  to  the  wast  of  the  ship.  1610 
Shaks.  Temp.  1.  ii.  197.  c  1618  Morvson  Itin.  iv.  viii.  (1903) 
136  Being  built  large  in  the  Wast  and  Keele  for  Capacitye  of 
Marchandize,  they  are  vnfitt  to  fight  at  Sea.  1748  Anson's 
I'oy.  I.  iii.  (ed.  4)  41  The  waste  of  the  ship  was  filled  with 
live  cattle.  1816  '  Quiz  '  Grand  Master  i.  18  Neptune  will 
presently  be  here,  And  as  his  godship  is  in  Jiaste,  Muster 
the  people  in  the  waste.  1883  /!/««.  Seamanship  Boys  y 
Q.  Which  is  the  waist?  A.  That  portion  of  the  upper  deck 
contained  between  the  fore  and  ui.iin  hatchways.  1915 
HADEN-PowELL/«r/.il/t'///.  i.  5  The  heavy  seas  had.  .carried 
away  the  ladders  leading  from  the  upper  deck  into  the 
waist. 

b.  In  occasional  uses  :  {a)  pi.  =  waist- rails  ; 
{h)  each  of  the  two  sides  of  the  waist. 

1667  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  127/4  She  has  been  52.  dayes  beating 
at  Sea  in  fowl  weather,  in  which  she  spent  her  Main-Top- 
Mast  and  her  Wasts.  1679  A,  Lovell  Indie.  Univ.  199  The 
waste,or  defencesofthesidesof  a  'Ship  '.  i8«oW. .Scokesbv 
Ace.  .Arctic  Keg.  II.  196  A  ship  having  seven  boats  carried 
one  at  each  waist. .,  two  at  each  quarter..,  and  one  across 
the  stern, 

4.  Applied  to  the  narrowest  or  slenderest  part  of 
an  object  which  is  smaller  in  breadth  or  girth  near 
the  middle  than  at  the  extremities;  esp.  of  a  bell, 
a  violin  or  similar  instrument,  a  boot  or  shoe. 

i6ia  S.  Rid  Art  of  Jugling  E  z,  A  peece  of  lether.  .which 
being  thrust  vp  hard  to  the  middle  or  waste  of  the  said 
bell,  will  sticke  fast.  1676  Moxon  Print  Letters  26  Describe 
the  outer  Arch  under  the  Waste  of  g  on  the  left  hand.  1791 
Smeaton  Edystone  L,  (1793)  §  80  It  also  seemed  equally  de- 
sirable, not  to  increase  the  size  of  the  present  building  in  its 
Waist;  by  which  I  mean  that  part  of  the  building  between 
the  top  of  the  rock,  and  the  top  of  the  solid.  i86a  Catai. 
Intermit.  Exhib.  II,  xxvU.  51  The  '  Cremerian  boot ',  with 
elastic  spring  in  wjiist  or  arch  of  foot.  1872  Ellacombe  Bells 
of  C/u  viii.  in  Ch.  Bells  Devon  407  The  waist  of  the  bell  is 
studded  with  stars.  1874  J.  D.  Heath  Croquet  Player  26 
The  amount  of  spring  or  elasticity  in  the  handle  varies 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  waist  or  thinnest  part 
of  it.  189^  Hasluck  Boot  Making  viii.  132  To  make  a 
square  waist.an  iron  similar  to  a  double  iron  is  used  ;  for 
other  waists,  irons  are  used  according  to  the  shape  required. 

If  5.  Affectedly  used  for :  Middle  ■^of  day  or 
night).  Obs. 

1601  Shaks.  Iltim.  i.  ii.  ir^8  In  tlie  dead  wast  fQq.  i,  5,  6 
vast]  and  middle  of  the  night.  1604  Marston  Malcontent 
II.  V.  n  3b,  Tis  now  about  the  immodest  waste  of  night. 
i6>s  J.  Taylor  (Water-P.)  Merrie-lVkerrie-Ferrte  Voy. 
Wks.  1630  II.  7/1  About  the  waste  or  Nauell  of  the  Day 
\.notet  Noone  if  you'l  take  it  so].    1644  —  Crop-eare  Curried 

1  About  the  Waste  or  Navel  of  the  night,  Drowsie  Somnus 
came  stealing  to  me.    1651  Loves  of  Hero  ^  Leander  (1653) 

2  This  was  about   the  wast*  of  day:   The  middle,  as  the 
vulgar  say. 

6.  atlrib.  and  Comb.  a.  With  sense  *  intended 
to  be  placed,  or  worn,  on  or  round  the  waist ',  as 
waist-bell^  -buckle,  -clout,  f  -doublet^  -girdle^  -piece, 
'plate ^  -pockety  -scarf -,  with  sense  *  outlining  or 
following  the  contour  of  the  waist ',  as  waist-line ; 
objective,  as  waist -gripping^  -hold^  -pressing, 
-tightening'^  with  adjs.,  0.%  waist-deep,  kigh, 

1671  Drvden  1st  Ft.  Cottq.  Granada  Prol.  10  I'll  write 
a  Play,  sayes  one,  for  1  have  got  A  broad-brim*d  hat,  and 
'wastbelt  tow'rds  a  Plot.  1868  ^k««V  Regul.  §  1128  Both 
straps  of  the  bavresack  ar-s  to  be  worn  outside  the  waist    I 


I    belt,  so  that  the  havrtjsack  may  lie  casii\-  >)iif(ed.     i8o5.-J««. 
I    A'<f.,  Chron.  394  2  Her  Majesty  has  recovered  a  diamond 
1    *waist-buckle  which  she  had  lost,  and  for  which  10  guineas 
\    reward  had   been  oflfered   for  the  recovery.     1864  Lowell 
Fireside  Trav.  4  The  merest  "waist-clout  of  modesty.    1763 
j    ScHAFTON/wrt'fJj/aM  (1770)  117  There  was  no  way  of  apprcach- 
]    ing  It  \sc.  the  place],  but   through  a  morass  *waist-deep, 
I    18x4  Scott  Ld.  of  Isles  v.  xiv,  The  eager  Knight  leap'd  in 
j    the  sea  Waist-deep.     1855  Tennyson   Brook   118  Waist- 
deep  in  meadow-sweet.      iS53in  J.  C.  Jeaffreson  Aliddlese.x 
'    County  RiC.  fi886)  1. 14  Unum  diploidem  vocatum  a  'wast- 
dublett.  /i^vV/.,  Duos  velvet  "wast  gyrdles.  1908  Sir  H.  John- 
I    sio^iGeo.  Grenfellff  Congo  1 1,  xxiii.  589  A  waist -cloth  is  worn 
all  round  the  body  from    below  a  waist-girdle,  down  to  the 
knees.     1600  Fairfax    Tasso    xi.  xxvii,   *Wast   high  Ar- 

■  gantes  shew'd  himselfe  withall.  1875  Meredith  Beau- 
champ's  Career  xi'i.  (1897)  95  A  fence  waist-high  enclosed  its 
plot  of  meadow  and    garden.     X904  Daily  Chron.  12  Jan. 

'    8/4  Two  minutes  passed    before  the  men  sought  the  mat, 
and  then  Cherpillod    got  a  *waist  hold,  but  failed  to  turn 
the  American    over.      1897  Wcstm.  Gaz.   2  Sept.  3/2  The 
I     most  critical  place    in  the  shirt  and  skirt  costume  is  iha 
*waist-line..  .One  rule  is  universal  in  every  well-made  French 
I     gown — that  the    waist-line   slopes  downward  to   the  front. 
I     1870  C.  C.  Hlack  tr.  Demtnins  Weapons  of  War  228  *Waist- 
piece,  or  great  brayette  (Vorderschuiz)  belonging  to  a  Gothic 
suit  of  the  fifteenth  century,     xgoa  Netv  Reg.  War  Office  58 
I     *  Waist-plate.   Frosted  Gilt  Rectangular  Plate  with  Burnished 
I     Edges.     On    the  Plate   the   Rojal  Cypher  and  Crown    in 
j     Silver  within    an  Oak-leaf  Wreath.  .  On  the  lower  part  of 
I     the  Wreath  a  Scroll  inscribed  '  Dieu  et  men  droit '.    X858-6X 
I     E.  B.  Ramsay  Remin.  v,  (1870)  1^9  His  snuff  he  kept. .in 
I    a  leathern  *waist-pocket.     1841  Lever  C.  O'Mijltey  xxxv. 
I     And  the  free    and  easy  chuck  under  ihe  chin,  cherishing, 
""waist-pressing  kind  of  a  way  we  get  with  the  ladies.     1853 
!     Kane  Grinne/l  EAped.  xxx.  {1856J  264  A  long  *waist-scarf, 
worn  like  the  kummerbund  of  the  Hindoos,  is  a  fine  pro- 
ttction  while  walking,  to  keep  the  cold  from  intruding  at  the 
pockets  and  waist.     188a   Eksakt  All  Sorts  xxi,  The  Pro- 
fessor was  already  come  to  the  period  of  *  waist-tightening. 
7.    Special    comb. :      waist-anchor   A'aut.,    an 
anchor   stowed   in   the   waist  of  a  vessel,  a  sheet- 
anchor ;  waist-board  .A  (7//A  (see  quots.) ;  waist- 
boat  Naut.,  a  boat  carried  in  the  waist  of  a  ship, 
esp.  of  a  whaling-vessel ;  hence  waistboater,  the 
officer  in  charge  of  such  a  boat ;  waist-hammer, 
-iron,  shoemakers'  tools  (see  6) ;  walst-nettiDgs 
iVaut.  (see  quots.) ;  waist-panel   C  arriage-build- 
ing  (see  quot.) ;   waist-toique  (see  quot.).     See 
also  Waistband,  -cloth,  -coat,  etc, 

1846  A.  Young  Naut.  Diet..,  ^ Waist- Anchor,  a  spare 
i)ower  anchor  in  a  ship  of  war.  1891  H.  Patterson  Aaut. 
Diet.  160  Sheet  Anchor,  the  anchor  carried  in  the  waist  on 
board  men-o'-war.  It  is  the  i^anie  in  weight  as  the  bowers; 
sometimes  called  the  wai.st  anchor.  16*7  Cait.  J.  Smith 
Sea  Grain. \\,g  The  'Waist  boordsaie  set  vp  in  the  Ships 
waist,  betwixt  the  Gun-waile  and  the  waisi  trees,  but  they 
.'Lre  most  vsed  in  Boats,  set  up  alongst  their  sidts  to  keepe 
the  Sea  from  breaking  in.  17*5  De  Foe  P'oy.  round 
World  (1840}  326  A  kind  of  waste  board,  about  two  feet 
high,  built  up  on  the  .sides,  without  any  calking  or  pitching, 
or  anything  to  keep  out  the  water.  1867  Smyth  5"/i//(J>'f 
Word-bk.,  Waist'boards,  the  berthing  made  to  fit  into  a 
vessel's  gangway  on  either  side.  189X  Catury  Dict.^ 
*  Waist-boat.,  a  boat  carried  in  the  wai>t  of  a  vessel ;  speci- 
fically, in  wlialing,  tlie  secord  mate's  boat,  carried  in  the 
waist  on  the  port  side.  Ibid..,  Wai si  boater,  the  officer  of  ' 
the  boat  carried  in  the  waist  of  a  whaler;  the  second  mate. 
1895  Hasluck  Boot  Mukirg  vi.  89  The  waist.. should  be 
treated  with  a  *waist-  or  cramp-hammer.  Ibid.  viii.  130 
The  *waist-iron.  1849  ^  t;"  RF.r.HORST  Mariner's  Friend 
198  *  Waist  netting.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-tk.,  Waist- 
nettings,  the  hammock-nettings  between  the  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle.  1884  Forney  Car-Bnilder's  Diet.  (Cent.), 
'' Waist-panel y  the  panel  immediately  above  the  lowest  panel 
on  the  outside  of  a  Carriage-body.  1891  Century  Dici.^ 
^ll'aist'tofque,  a  girdle,  properly  one  of  twisted  or  spiral 
bars,  worn  by  the  northern  nations  in  the  early  middle  ages. 
Waist,  obs.  form  of  Wastk. 
Wai'stband.  Also  6-7  wastband,  waste- 
bande.  [f.  Waist  +  Band  j($.2] 
1.  Anything  in  the  fashion  ol  a  girdle  intended 
to  go  round  the  waist. 

1584  B.  R.  tr.  Herodotus  i.  14  Herewith  also  were  ofTered 
the  chaynes  of  the  Queene  his  w%fe,  not  sparing  so  much 
her  girdles  &  wastbands,al  which  he  caused  to  be  dedicated 

■  at  Delj^hos.  \9A^Pall  MallGaz.tYeh.^  2  The.,  messages 
from  Gordon  ..were,  .concealed  in  a  quill  thrust  into  the 
hair  or  sewn  on  the  waistband  of  the  natives  employed. 

2^  esp.  A  band  fitting  about  the  waist  that  foims 
the  upper  part  of  a  lower  garment  (skirt,  pair  of 
trousers  or  drawers,  or  the  like)  and  serves  to 
stiffen  or  maintain  it ;  sometimes  used  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  money,  etc. 

1686  Pi.OT  Staffordsh.  294  He  only  took  him  up  by  the 
wastband  of  his  breeches,  and  hung  him  upon  one  of  the 
hooks  in  the  shambles.  I7aa  X>v.  Foe  Col.  'Jack  (1840)  134, 
I  pulled  it  out  of  the  waistband  of  my  drawers.  1859  Dickens 
T.  T1V0  Cities  11.  v,  For  the  most  part  reclining  with  his 
h:inds  in  his  waistband,  looking  at  the  fiie.  i88s  *Olida' 
///  Maremma  I.  43  A  labourer  that  had  got  his  wages  in 
his  waistband. 

Waist-cloth. 

fl.  Naut.  pL  Coloured  cloths  hung  about  the 
upper  works  of  a  ship  as  an  adornment  on  occa- 
sions of  ceremony,  or  on  going  into  action,  when 
they  also  served  to  screen  the  men  aboard.  Obs. 

1615  R.  Cocks  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  31  The  China  Capt. 
being  ready  to  goe  for  Goto,  I  lent  hym  cur  boate  and 
wasttlothes,  and  delivered  hym  back  120  Rs.  of  8.  »6a7 
Capt.  J.  Smith  Sea  Gram,  xiii,  59  Out  goes  his  flag  and 
pendants,  also  his  waste  clothes  and  top  armings,  which  is 
a  long  red  cloth.. that  goeth  round  about  the  ship  on  the 
out  sides  of  all  her  vpper  workes  fore  and  aft,  [etc.].. us 
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well  for  tlie.. grace  of  the  ship,  as  to  couer  the  men  for 
Ijcing  scene.  1660  Pepvs  Diary  16  May,  We.  .had  our  guns 
ready  to  fire,  and  our  scarlet  waist-cloathes  out  and  silk 
pendants.  1840  Hob.  Smith  O.  CronnvellX.  2S4  Hundreds 
of  lighters  pinnaces,  and  longboats,  dressed  up  witli  waist- 
cloths  and  with  streamers. 

2.  Xattt.  A  hammock-clbth  stowed  hi  the  waist 
of  a  vessel. 

1815  FalcQtur's  Diet.  Marine  (cd.  Burney),  It-'aisi-cioi/ts, 
coverings  of  canvas  or  tarpauling  for  the  hammocks,  which 
are  stowed  on  the  gang-ways,  between  the  quarter-deck  and 
fore-castle.  1867  Smyth  Sniior's  Word-bk.,  Waist-cioi/ts, 
the  painted  canvas  coverings  of  the  hammocks  which  are 
stowed  in  the  waist-nettings. 

3.  A  loin-cloth  that  the  natives  of  hot  climates 
wear  round  the  waist,  either  hanging  down  in  front 
or  passed  between  the  thighs. 

1810  T,  Williamson  E.  Ind.  Vade  Mecum  I.  247  The 
dress  of  the  doby  is  generally  very  plain,  consisting  of  a 
turban,  a  dotee^  (or  waist-cloth,)  and  a  ihudder,  (or  sheet). 
183s  Court  Mag,  VI.  65  2  Sometimes  black  glazed  jackets 
formed  part  of  their  attire ;  but  generally  it  consisted  of 
nothing  more  than  a  blue  checquered  dotee,  or  waistcloth. 
i88a  De  Windt  Equator  81  The  deceased  is  then  brought 
up  attired  in  his  waistcloth  and  ornaments. 

Waistcoat  (w^*s(t)k(7ut ;  (olloq.  or  vulgar 
we'skat).  For  forms  see  Waist  and  Cos.1  sb.  also 
6  wascoat,  7  waiscot,  'wasecoat,  -cote,  vas- 
coate,  -cot,  -cote,  -cott. 

In  representations  of  vulgar  pronunciation  written  KVi'-^//, 
veskit,  etc. 

A  garment  covering  the  upjier  part  of  the  body 
down  to  the  waist. 

1.  A  garment  forming  part  of  ordinary  male 
attire,  worn  under  an  outer  garment  (a  donblet, 
later  a  coat,  jacket,  or  the  like),  and  intended  to 
be  paitly  exposed  to  view  when  in  wear. 

The  earliest  waistcoats,  intended  to  show  through  the 
slashings  and  other  openings  of  the  doublet,  were  often 
extremely  elaborate  and  costly.  They  were  sometimes  pro- 
\  ided  with  sleeves,  and  appear  to  have  reached  to  or  below 
the  hips.  The  waistcoat  Itas  now  armholes,  but  not  sleeves; 
it  may  be  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  coat,  or  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  and  is  sometimes  embroidered  or  other- 
wise ornamented.  The  back  is  now  of  inferior  or  thinner 
material. 

15x9  Nottini^ham  Rec.  III.  354  For  makyng  of  a  waste 
cottc.  1599  K,  JoNSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  w.  i,  Hee  has  a  rich 
wrought  wast-coat  to  entertaine  his  visitants  in.  1649  A'. 
Chas'.  S/.  Scaffold  7  The  King.. being  in  his  Wastcoat, 
put  his  Cloak  on  again.  x666  Pepvs  Diary  20  June,  I  have 
of  late  taken  too  much  cold  by  washing  my  feet  and  going 
in  a  thin  silke  waistcoate,  without  any  other  coate  over  ii, 
and  open -breasted.  1711  Swikt  jfrni.  to  Stella  28  Nov., 
Domville  saw  Savage  in  Italy,  and  says  he  is  a  coxcomb, 
and  half  mad :  he  goes  in  red,  and  with  yellow  waistcoats. 
1791  KoswELL  Johnson  an.  1781,  i  Apr.,  Sir  Philip  Jen- 
nings Clerk, .wore. -an  embroidered  waistcoat,  and  very 
rich  laced  ruffles.  Ayj  Dickens  Pickiv.  x.  He  was  habited 
in  a  coarse-striped  waistcoat,  with  black  calico  sleeves,  and 
blue  glass  buttons.  1869  *  Lewis  Carroll'  Phantasnta- 
eoria  71  He  would  keep  his  right-hand  buried  (Like  Napo- 
leon) in  his  waistcoat. 

t  b.  Applied  to  a  plainer  and  less  costly  gar- 
ment, usually  of  knitted  wool,  worn  chiefly  for 
additional  warmth.   Obs. 

>58s  HiGiNs  Junius'  Komencl.  163  '2  Indnsinm, .  .a  waste 
toatcj  or  wollen  peticoate.  1591  Florio  2nd  Eruites  5 
/'.  Giue  me  my  wastecote.  R.  Which  will  you  haue,  that  of 
flannel  t  f.  No,  giue  me  that  which  is  knit.  16x7  Morvson 
itin.  I.  68,  I  hauing  for  the  cold  at  Dant/ke,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  put  on  a  wollen  wasecoat,  was  forced 
now  at  the  entring  of  Italy,  for  the  great  heat  in  the  end 
of  October,  to  put  off  the  same.  1698  Ogilln's  Brit.^  Itin. 
41  Doncaster... Enjoys  a  good  Trade  for  Stockings  and 
Knit  Wastcoats,  &c.  1711  Swift  JrnL  to  Stella  5  Oct., 
It  grows  bloody  cold,  and  I  have  no  waistcoat  here. 

C  phr.  +  In  oms  waistcoat ;  csp,  as  the  typical  1 
undress  of  exercise  implying  the  casting  aside  of  ' 
an  upper  garment  (cf.  mod.  in  on^s  shirt- sleeves),  j 
'obs.)   Under  ones  waisicoal :  in  one's  breast.  i 

1607  B.  Barnes  Dtvils  Charter  iv.  v.  12  b,  Enter  Astor 
and  Philippo  in  their  wast-cotes  with  rackets.      1859   H. 
Kincsley  G.  Hamlyn  xxxix,  With  all  our  vanity  and  ab-    ! 
surdity,  we  Irish  ha\-e  good  warm  hearts  under  our  waistcoats,    j 
td.  Applied  to  a  child's  first  garment.   Obs.         1 

1538    Elvot    Dict.^  Crefiiiftdia,,x\\v:   fyrst   apparaylc    of    1 
chyldren,  as  swathels,  wastcotes,  and  such  lyke. 

e.  trafisf.  Applied  to  the  plumage  of  birds,  or   \ 
the  coat  of  animals,  about  the  breast  or  stomach, 
esp.  where  this  is  strikingly  different  in  colour  or 
marking  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

189B  J.  D.  Rees  in  igth  Cent.  June  1034  A  woodpecker 
with  black  wings  ^  white  waistcoat,  and  a  crimson  crest. 
+  2.  A  short  outer  coat  or  jacket ;  a  *  jersey '. 

ax6i8  F.  i>VLZvn.Li/e Sidney {16^2)  24  His  wast-coat ., not 
unlike  the  best  sort  of  those  woollen  knit  ones,  whicli  our 
ordinary  watermen  row  us  in.  1765  in  Sixth  Rep.  Dep.  Kpr. 
Pttbl.  Rec.  App.  II.  134  Floats  made  of  cork  in  the  form  of 
seamen's  waistcoats.. to  prevent  drowning. 

3.  A  short    (woollen)    garment   worn    next  the    I 
skin.  I 

x6o6  Holland  Sueton.  75  In  winter  lime  dad  he  went 
again&t  the  colde  with  foure  coatcs,  together  with  a  good 
thick  gowne,  and  his  Wastcoate  or  Peticoate  bodie  of  wool- 
len. 1789  W.  BucHAN  Dom.  Med.  (1790)  347  A  flannel 
waistcoat  worn  next  the  skin  has  often  a  very  good  effect  ; 
in  the  dysentery.  1806-7  J'  Hkresford  Miseries  Hum.  Life 
XX.  I  33  Putting  on  a  cold  shirt,  for  the  first  time  after  ' 
throwing  oflf  the  under  flannel  waistcoat. 

4.  As  an  article  of  feminine  attire.  1 
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1  t  a.  A  short  garment,  often  elaborate  and  costly, 
j  worn  by  women  about  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
I  (usually  beneath  an  outer  gown,  but  so  as  to  be 
I   seen).  Obs. 

In  the  i6th  and  early  17th  c.  the  waistcoat  was  one  of  the 
I    normal  garments  of  women,  having  .superseded  the  placard 
I    and   stomacher.      Later   in    the  17th   c.  {when   going   out 
;    of  fashion),  csp.  if  worn  without  an  upper  gown,  it  appears 
to  have  been  considered  a  mark  of  a  low-class  woman  of 
ill-repute  (see  Waistcoateer  \). 
1547  Boorde  Brcv.  Health  c.\.\.\viii.  (1557)  51,  I  cause  a 
[    man  to  lye  in  his  doublet,  and  a  woman  In  her  waste  cole. 
1603  Dekker  -Batch.  Bant],  iii.  C2b,  Then  comes  downe 
1    niistresse  Nurse,  as  fnie  as  a  farthing  fiddle,  in  herpetticoate 
[    and  kertle,  hauing  on  a  white  wastcoate,  with  a  flaunting 
!    cambricke  ruffe  about  herneck.     1688  Wov-sw.  Annoury  in. 
05/1  Wastcoat  or  Waistcoat  ..is  an  Habit  or  Garment  gene- 
rally worn  by  the  middle  and  lower  sort  of  Women.     1711 
.Addison  .Sped.  No.  15  r  4  A  Furbelow  of  precious  Stones,  an 
Hat  buttoned   with   a   Diamondj  a  Brocade   Waistcoat  or 
Petticoat,  are  standing  Topicks. 

t  b.  Applied  to  garments  of  foreign  women  that 

■    resembled  the  contemporary  feminine  waistcoat. 

1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  36c)  The  [Indian]  women  weaie 

of  the  sayd  Turqueses  at  their  nostrils  and  eares,  and  very 

good  wast-coats  and  other  garments.    1648  Gack  West.  Did. 

xii.  56  Their  Wascoats  made  like  bodies,  with  skirls,  laced 

:    likewise  with  gold  or  silver.     1653   (iRKAVEs  Seraglio  130 

They  [the  women]  likewise  sleep  as  the  men  do,  \\\  their 

linnen  breeches,  and  quilted  waste-coats.      1707    Funnkli. 

I    Dampiers    Voy.  ix.  254   [Ihe    Malayan   women]    wear   a 

Linnen  Waste-coat,  which  reaches  no  lower  than  the  lower 

part  of  their  Breasts. 

I        t  C.  A    short    (sleeveless)    undergarment   worn 

about  the  upper  part  of  the  body  ;  a  camisole.  Obs. 

1580  HoLLVBAND  Trcus.  Fr.  Tong,  K«f  Chemise  de  drap, 

or  chctniselle,  a  wastcoat.    1747  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu 

fown  Eel.,  St.  James's  Coffee-house  75  Her  night-cloaths 

tumbled  with  resistless  grace,  And  lier  bright  hair  play'd 

careless  round  her   f.ice ;   Reaching   the   kettle,  made   her 

gown  unpin,  She  wore  no  waistcoat,  and  her  shift  was  thin. 

1785  Miss  Fieluing  Ophelia  1.  vii,  I  (a  woman]  had  never 

worn  any  thing  round  my  waist  but  thin  waistcoats. 

d.  A  garment    or   a  bodice-front   designed   in 
imitation  of  the  masculine  waistcoat. 

1711  TicKELL  .S'/^c/a/tf/-  No.  104  p  3.  i8«4  Scorr  Red- 
gauntlet  ch.  xvii,  Trolloping  things  our  mothers  must  have 
looked  [in  riding  dress  of  the  i8th  c],  with  long  square-cut 
coats,.,  and  with  waistcoats  plentifully  supplied  with  a  length 
of  pocket,  which  letc.].  1883  Trttth  31  May  768/2  The  bodice 
had  a  sweet  little  waistcoat,  over  which  the  edges  of  the 
embroidered  linen  almost  met.  1913  Play  Pictorial  No. 
134  p.  ii./i  Waistcoats  [for  ladies]  are  growing  more  and 
more  in  popularity,  and  the  waistcoat  blouse  is  oncbf  the 
latest  novelties. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  waistcoat  bnltony  -piece, 
•pocket  (hence  -poiketful)^  -string. 

1787  in  Sixth  Rep.  Dep.  Kpr.  Pub!.  Rec.  App.  n.  178  Of 
a  new  method  of  making.. Coat  and  *\Vaistcoat  Buttons, 
1859  Habits  0/ Gd.  Society  iii.  142  Elaborate  studs,  waist- 
coat-buttons, and  wrist-links,  are  all  abominable.  183s 
Ht.  Mahti.seau  Hill  \  Galley  i.  (ed.  4)  12  There  is  not  a 
shop  within  twenty  miles  that  would  furnish  rac  with  such 
a  *waistcoat-piece  as  I  should  choose  to  wear.  1760  Johnson 
Idler 'No.gs  ^  »2  He  now  openly  declares  his  Resolution 
to  become  a  Gentlem.in  ;.  .carries  Silver,  for  Readiness,  in 
his  'Waistcoat  pocket.  1887  Ruskin Prxterita  II.  153  The 
portress  receiving  a  sort  of  dirty  flattened  sixpence. and 
returning  me  a  waistcoat-pocketful  of  the  loveliest  clean- 
struck  centimes.  1835  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Mr.  IVatkins 
Tattle  ii,  Watkins  falfiiig  bump  on  his  knees,  and  breaking 
two  brace- butt  OTIS  and  a  "waistcoat-string  in  the  act. 

Hence  Wal'stcoatfnl  nonce-Wit.,  as  much  (of 
anything)  as  would  fdl,  or  cover,  the  waistcoat. 
Wal'stcoatlng',  a  textile  fabric  made  esp.  for  men's 
waistcoats.  Wai'stcoatless,  «.,  wearing  no  waist- 
coat. 

i8a4  Landor  Diiag.  Conv.^  Car.  Puntomichino  Bf  Mr. 
Talcranagh  Wki._iS53  I.  171/2  The  people. .would  have 
added  new  decorations  to  hb  *waistcoatful  of  orders.  1809 
Mab.  Edgewortic  Tales  Fash.  Li/eW.Dun  315  Mrs.  Carver 
bespoke  from  him  two  pieces  of  ^waistcoating.  i96»CatnL 
Interiiat.  Exhib.,  Brit.  II.  No.  4071,  Fancy  waislcoatings 
•and  skirtings.  ^1876  M.  Collins  PenSk.  (1879J  1. 10, 1  s.it 
in  his  courtyard,  coatless  and  *  waistcoat  less. 

Waistcbated  (w/i-s(t)ki7uted),  a.  [f.  Waist- 
coat +  -EiJ  ^.]    Provided  with  a  waistcoat. 

X798  Charlotte  Smith  Vug.  Philos.  I.  27  He.  .was  panta- 
looned  and  waistcoated  after  the  very  newest  fashion.  1897 
Marie  Corelli  Ziska  i,  His  i>aunch..a  kind  of  waistcoated 
air  balloon. 

b.  with  defining  word  prefi-xed. 

1838  Dickens  0.  J  wist  ii,  As  I  purpose  to  show  in  ilie 
sequel  whether  the  white-waistcoated  gentleman  was  right 
or  not,  1896  R.  B.  Mansheld  Chips  -'24  Magpies.. the 
black-coated  and  white-waistcoated  gentry. 
Wai-stcoatee'r.  Also7wa8tecoateer,-coater, 
wastcoateer,  -coatier,  westecoateer,  8  waste- 
cateer,  y  waistcoatteer.    [f.  Waistcoat +  -EEit.] 

1 1.  A  low-class  prostitute.  Obs.  exc.  Nist, 

a  1616  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Wit  without  Money  iv.  iv.  Luce.  Doe 
vou  thinkc  you  are  here  sir  amongst  your  wastcoateers,  your 
base  Wenches  that  scratch  at  such  occa>ions?  1675  Char. 
Totvn.Gnllant  3  Every  thing  with  him  is  an  Incentive  to 
Lust,  and  every  Woman  Devil  enough  to  tempt  him,  Covent- 
Gardcn,  Silk-gowns,  and  Wapping  Wastcoat iers,  are  equailv 
his  Ganie.^  i8sa  Scott  Nigel  xvii,  '  I  know  the  face  of 
yonder  waistcoateer  *,  continued  the  guide. 

2.  nonce-use.  A  person  wearing  a  waistcoat  of  a 
siiccificd  fashion.  '  i 

x8j5  T.  L.  Bedix)es  Let.  n  ^an.  (1B94)  49  Here  followed    j 
a  long    Brutus   &   Cnssiiis   discourse   between   a   shilling- 
buttoned  waist'Coattcer  of  a  porter  and  myself. 
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[  Waisted  (w^'-sted),  a.  [f.  Waist  +  -ED  2.] 
I  Having  a  waist  (usu.  of  specifietl  size  or  form). 
I  (For  parasynthetic  formations,  as  deep-^  fair-^ 
!    hmg-^  short -waisted,  see  the  first  element.) 

t_58a  Stanvhurst  Aincis  etc.  (Arb.)  141  Shee  limps  in  tV»e 
going, . .  And  as  a  cow  wasted  plods  on,  with  an  head  like  u 
luiecase.  1814  AV71;  Monthly  Mag.  XI.  124  Beautiful  as 
youth;  Waisted  like  Hebe;  and  with  Dian's  step.  1913 
\\.  T.  Leeds  Archxol.  Anglo-Sax.  Settlcvieuts  \\\.  132  .\ 
peculiar  waisted  beaker  with  lounded  base  often  terminating 
m  an  excrescent  knob. 

Waister  (\vf'-si3j\  Kaut.  [f.  Waist +  -er1.] 
(See  quots.") 

1815  Falconer  s  Did.  Marine  (ed.  Burney),  Waisters,  a 
n.\me  given,  to  the  men  stationed  in  the  waist  in  working 
tlie  ship.  X846  A.  Young  Naut.  Did.,  Waisters,  'green 
liands,  or  broken-down  seamen  ',  placed  in  the  waist  of  a  ship 
of  war,  to  do  duty  not  requiringa  knowledge  of  seamanship. 
1850  H.  Melville  White  Jacket  1.  iii.  12  'ihen,  there  are 
the  Waisters,  always  stationed  on  the  gun-deck.  These  haul 
aft  the  fore  and  main-sheets,  besides  being  suhject  to  ignoble 
duties;  attending  to  the  drainage  [etc.].     185^  J.   Hannay 

^    Sand  ^-  Shells  13  Mr.  Craljb  relieved  his  feelings  by  peg- 

;    ging  into  an  idle  *  waister  '  with  his  '  colt '. 

Waistless  (w£~i'stles\  a.  [f.  Waist -H -LESS.] 
Having  no  waist  ;  having  the  appearance  of  being 
without  a  waist. 

isoo-ao  Dunbar  Poems  \\\\.  07  Full  mony  a  waistless 
wallydrag  With  wamiss  vnweildable,  did  furih  wag,  In 
creische  that  did  incress.  fj^Sporting  Mag.  VIII.  185  To 
conform  to  fashion's  sway,  Betsey  i-;  become  waistless.  1870 
Miss  Brolghton  Red  as  Rose  I.  122  Their  little,  bnstless, 
waistless,  hipless  figures.  1910  Suffling  Eng.  Ch.  Brasses 
128  It  is  a  life  size  figure,  habited  in  a  long  flowing  gown, 
waistless  and  without  ornament  of  any  kind. 

Waist-rail. 

1.  A'aitt.  (See  quot.  1S67.) 

1804  Duncan  Mariner's  Chron.  Pref.  p.  xix,  Drift-rails, 
fife-rails,  sheer-rails,  waist-rails,  &c.  1867  S.mvth  Sailor's 
ll-'ord-bk..  Waist-rail,  the  channel-rail  or  moulding  of  the 
ship's  side. 

2.  Carriage  building.  (See  quot.) 

1W4  Forney  Car-builder's  Did.  (Cent),  Waist-rail,  a 
liorizontal  piece  in  the  framing  of  the  side  of  a  passenger- 
carriage. 

Waist-tree.  Aant.  (See  quot.  1846.) 
1485  Nav.  Ace.  Hen.  VI I  (1896)  50  Wast  trees,  .ij.  1627 
Capt.  j.  Smith  Sea  Grain,  ii.  o  The  Waist  boords  are  set  vp 
in  the  Ships  waist,  betwixt  the  Gun-\\aile  and  the  waist 
trees.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Wa%t-Trees,  are 
those  Timbers  of  a  Ship  which  lie  in  the  Waste.  1846  A. 
Young  Naut.  Diet.,  Waist-'I rec  or  Rough-Tree,'^  spare 
spar  placed  along  tlie  side  of  a  ship's  waist  where  there 
happens  to  be  no  bulwark,  in  order  to  protect  persons  from 
falling  overboard. 

Wait  ^w^it),  sb.  Forms  :  3-7  wayte,  waite, 
(5  wayet,  whayte).  4-7  wayt,  4,  7  weyte,  (6 
•weytte,  wette),  5-6  wate,  (5  watte),  6  waytte 
(waitte,   wayght,  weyght.    wyethe,   whet),  7 

i  waight,  (weight),  4-  wait.  [Partly  a.  ONF.  *wait, 
wet  masc.  (  =  OF.  gnait^  gait,  gztet,  mod.  F.gnet,  Pr. 
gachf  gait),  vbl.  noun  f.  waitier  (see  Wait  z'.)and 

,  ONF.  waite  fern.  (OP\  guaite,  gaite,  mod.F. 
gttette,  gitite,  Pr.  gacha,  gaiia)  ;  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  fem.  sb,  is  f.  the  vb.,  or  a  direct 
adoption  from  Teut.  (cf.  OIIG.  wahta,  Goth. 
wahtwo) :  see  Wait  v.  The  woid  adopted  from 
Fr.  has  coalesced  Avith  an  Eng.  formation  on  Wait 
V.    Cf,  Await  sb. 

Many  apparent  examples  of  this  word  in  texts  of  i4-i6th  c. 
really  belong  to  the  synonymous  Await  j^.,  which,  hke other 
words  beginning  with  a  prefix,  was  often  written  as  two 
words.  It  is  possible  that  ihe«  wastn  the  i6lh  c.  sometimes 
apprehended  by  writers  and  readers  as  the  indefinite  article, 
but  distinct  evidence  of  this  is  wanting.] 
I.  The  action  of  Wait  t-.I 

1.  In  various  phrases  with  the  general  sense  :  To 
take  up  a  concealed  position  in  order  to  make  an 
unforeseen  attack,  or  to  be  in  readiness  to  intercept 
one*s  enemy  or  intended  prey  in  passing  ;  to  lurk 
in  ambush, 
fa.   To  sit  inivait{s.   Obs.  ran\  (cf.  Await  j^.) 

a  X300  E.  E.  Psalter  ix.  29  He  sites  in  waites  [  Vulg.  in  in- 
sidiis]  with  riche  of  land  In  derne,  to  sla  ]tc  vnderand.  1667 
MtLTOS  P.  L.IV.S-2S  Why  satst  thou  like  an  enemie  in  wane 
Here  watching  at  the  head  of  these  that  sleep  '/ 

b,  7o  lie  (or  i/ajf)  in  -wait,  t  Also,  to  tie  at 
(the)  wait,  to  lie  on  wait. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  157  Formoldywarpes  cattes  is 
to  kepe  To  ligge  in  wayte  to  toncbe  hem  with  her  cle.  c  1449 
Pecock  Repr.  i.  xix.  113  As  if  perauenlure  in  oon  of  thilk 
weies  a  man  liggith  in  wait  for  to  sle  my  seid  seruaunt. 
1450-I530  Myrr.  our  Lndye  31 1  The  faythful  s.iynge  of  the 
crede  chasetn  away  fendes  wliiche  lye  on  wayte  to  hynder 
incn.  1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  K//,c.  36  Preamb.,Stanhop..lay 
in  wayte  uppon  the  seid  sir  William  and  hym  grevously 
wouneded.  1530  Palsgr  605/2, 1  levin  wayte  of  one  to  do 
him  a  displeasure,  a  1578  Lindi:sav  (Piiscottie)  CZ/ww.  Scot. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  31  Or  evir  he  cnild  persawe  the  chancellaris  folkie 
lyand  inthe  wait  for  him  he  was  invironit  and  circuatt  round 
about  with  thame.  1611  Bible  Ps.  x,  9  He  lieth  in  waite 
secretly  as  a  lytin  in  his  denne,  he  lieth  in  wait  to  catch  the 
poorc.  x668  H.  RoLm  Abridgm.,  Action  sur  Case  50  Si 
home  dit  dun  auter,  que  il  lay  in  wait  at  shooters  hill  to  rob 
him,  action  sur  le  case  gist.  (1167*  Wood  Zl//t  Sept.  (O.H.S.) 
I.  123  Some  of  their  partie  were  upon  London  road  neare 
Thame  to  lay  in  wait  for  provision  or  wine  that  came  from 
London  towards  Aylesbury.  1709  Steele  Taller  No.  34  P  5 
The  five  Fields  where  the  Robbers  lie  in  wait.  1794  Mrs. 
Radcliu  K  Myst.  Udolpko  xxviii.  His  friend  advised  that 
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they  should  lie  in  wait  for  ihe  etiemy.  1879  Cass^t^s  Tcchn, 
EHmc.  />'.-95 /a  Full  of  rage,  he  lay  in  wait  for  Rosen,  anil 
as  the  litter  left  the  Senate,  he  rushed  upon  him  sword  in 
hand.  1904  Ladv  M.  Vernev  Vcrnty  Man.  II.  341  Lying 
in  wait  for  dowagers'  coaches  in  tortuotis  lanes. 
yff.  i5oo-*0  Dunbar  Fotms  .\.\t.  34  May  no  man  lang  in 
welth  indurc,  For  wo  that  evir  lyis  at  the  wait,  IJSS 
Gresham  in  Burgon  Li/e  (1839)  I.  118  To  the  intent  to 
prevent  the  marchaunts,  bothe  strangers  and  Englishe, 
who  allwayes  lay  in  wayte  to  prevent  my  devisses.  a  1613 
OvERBt'HV  Characters,  Meert  Fellmv  Wks.  (1856)  xt^  His 
religion  lies  in  wait  for  the  inclination  of  his  patron.  1704 
Swift  7*.  Tub  ii,  A  ring  of  disciples,  who  lie  in  wait  to  catch 
up  iheir  dropping  1^4  Cowper  Task  iii.  553  Ten  thousand 
dang»s  lie  in  wait  to  thwart  The  process.  1785  T.  Balguy 
Diau  47  He  is  constantly  lying  at  wait  to  correct  them. 
1791  Charlotte  Smith  Celesttna  III.  212  He. .had  indeed 
no  other  design  than  to  lay  in  wait  for  traces  of  that  involved 
m>*stcr>-.  z8^  Dickens  V>/w/.  />.  11. 1, The  habit.. had  given 
him  a  su!tpicious  manner,  or  a  manner  that  would  he  better 
described  as  one  of  I>*ing  in  wait. 
•f"  C,  To  lu  wait.  Obs.  ?'are. 
z^45  in  Anglia  XXVIII.  269  Ambiclon  . .  which  evir  lyeth 
waite  at  chambir  dorys.  a  1578  Lisdesav  ( Pitscottie)  Chron. 
Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  55  Thair  followit  na  thing  bot  slaughter,., 
ilk  ane  lyand  wait  for  wther  as  they  had  ben  settand 
tinchellis  for  the  murther  of  wyld  beistes. 
d.  71?  lay  wait^  f  lay  one's  wait, 
1577  Hanmer  ^itt-.  Eccl.  //ist.f  Euscb.  x.  viii.  206  But  God 
being  the  friend,  .of  Constantinus  brought  to  light  the  wayte 
laydc  for  him  in  secret.  1586  Thynne  Contn.  Ann.  Scot. 
457/1  in  Holinshed,  But,  hauing  wait  laid  for  him  by  an 
ambush  of  his  enimies,  he  was  in  his  iorneie  towards  his 
castell  intercepted.  1597  Beard  Theatre  God's  Judgeni. 
{ 1612)  333  Wherefore  they  layed  wait  for  him  as  hee  came  one 
day  from  hunting,  and  murdered  him.  1653  J.  Mayer  Expos, 
Ps.  xxxi.  4  When  wait  was  layd  for  him  to  kill  him  in  his 
house.  1665  Manley  Grotius'  Lotv-C*  Wars  169  Although 
they  could  escape  all  the  wait  laid  for  them  by  Pirates,  il^t 
James  Brigand  \\\,  They  were  known  to  lay  wait  in  all  the 
principal  passes,  both  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy. 

trans/,  and  ^^.  1535  Co\  erdale /^c/j  xx.  jg,  I  haue.. 
semed  >••  Lorde..with  many  teares  and  tentacions,  which 
happened  vnto  me  by  >•«  layenges  of  wayte  of  the  lewes. 
1599.  T.Storer  Lt/e  ^  D.  Wolsey  Gab,  Those  vnbaptised 
sacrilegious  hands,  That  onely  for  Gods  vestrie  laide  their 
w^te.  16x1  Bible  Jer,  ix.  8  One  speaketh  peaceably  to  his 
neighbour  with  his  mouth,  but  in  heart  he  layeth  his  waite. 
1755  Monitor  I.  27  Can  a  free  constitution  be  out  of  danger, 
where  one  part  of  it  lays  wait  to  destroy  the  energy  of 
another  ¥  1799  E.  Du  Bois  Piece  Family  Biog.  11.  42  By 
laying  wait  for  a  favourable  moment,  she  might  ultimately 
obtain  the  enjoyment  of  her  criminal  passion.  X89X  Sat.  Rer. 
14  Nov,  563/2  Their.. followers  laid  perpetual  wait  to  steal. 
t  ©.  To  taki  under  wait :  to  capture  or  surprise 
by  an  ambush.  Obs. 

1533  Bellenden  Z.^;y  (S.T.S.)  1. 180  pai  warna  less  astonist 
)«mpai  had  bene  tane  \'nder  wait  \haud  secus  qnam  si  in 
insidias  incidissent\ 

f  £  The  sb.  used  without  the  phrasal  context : 
Ambnsh.  Obs,  rare* 

IS33  Bellenden  Z/V^CS.T.S.)  1. 149  Als  sone  as  hermyneus 
herde  the  noyis  of  Valerius  cumpany,  he  Ischit  with  his 
buschement  baistely  fra  |7e  wate  [concnrrit  ex  insidiis).  1788 
Burns  Written  in  Friars-Cnrse  Hermitage  20  Check  thy 
climbing  step,  elate,  Evils  lurk  in  felon  wait,  xj^  Mmk. 
D'Arblay  Camilla  IV, 375  He  was., always  in  wait  to  con- 
verse with  her  when  she  was  seated. 

2.  The  action  of  watching. 

t  a.  In  phrases.  At  {the)  waity  on  the  watch. 
To  dOj  make  waity  to  keep  watch.  To  have  in 
waity  to  have  under  observation.  Also,  to  lie  in 
great  wait,  lay  good  wait  (cf.  i),  to  be  carefully 
on  the  watch.  Obs, 

c  1440  Partenope  6745  (B.  M.  MS.)  His  flTrendes  had  nym 
so  in  watte., That  his  purpose  myght  not  be  Atte  Bteys  i 
parfouremed.  c  1460  in  Archxologia  XXIX.  339  pe  Fisshe  ; 
drewe  nere  vnto  pe  bayte;  Nede  ha^e  no  lawe, ..J>e  Egle 
►erlo  euer  layde  goode  wayte.  CX470  Henry  Wallace  x. 
379_  A  suttell  knycht  tbarat  had  gret  despyt,  Folowyt  at 
wait.  x5oo-ao  Dunbar /'p««*xlii.  21  And  in  thir  term  is  can 
thai  say.  Do  wait,  and  lat  him  nocht  away.  1509  Fishkr 
Funeral  Serm.  C'iess  X ic/twond  Wks.  (1876)  293  Her  sobre 
temperaunce . .  wherin  she  lay  in  as  grete  wayte  of  herself  as 
ony  persone  myght.  15x3  Douglas  j^neis  xr.  xiv,  83  Quhen 
as  ane  Aruns,  by  hys  mortal  fait  Onto  myschewos  deid  pre. 
destinate,  Circuits  at  the  wayt.  c  x^ao  Everyman  (facs.)  B  j, 
I  haue  a  great  enemy  that  hath  me  in  wayte  Whiche  intend- 
eth  me  for  to  hyndre.  xsa3  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccxli.  144/2 
The  moost  parte  of  the  stale  of  the  prince . .  was  well  knowen 
with  the  kynges  there  about,  .for  they  layed  great  wayte  to 
knowe  it.  1535  Hkn,  VIII  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem,  1733  I. 
App.  liv.  141  That  they.. do  make  &  cause  te  be  made  dili- 
gent search,  wait  &  espyal,  whether  the  said  Bps.  &  Clergy 
do.. execute.,  their  said  charge. 
fb.  Watchfulness.   Ohs. 

XS7S  Laseham  A?/,  C1871)  18  It  waz  a  sport  very  pleazaunt 
..to  seethe  nimblness  and  wayt  of  the  dog  too  take  hiz 
aoauntage. 

3.  a.  {Days)  wait :  the  duty  of  keep'ng  guard 
by  day  performed  by  ihe  warders  of  the  Tower. 

1694  £.  CHAMBF,RLAVNE/*r«.5/.£«if.  III. 608  The  Yeoman 
Warders  of  the  Tower  are  40  in  number...  Ten  of  them  are 
usually  upon  the  Days-wait,  tyjj^^f  in  Pegge  Curialia 
III.  (1701)  103  When  the  Man  waiting  for  another  hath  per- 
former such  Wait,  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  wait  again, 
so  as  to  continue  his  Wait  for  divers  Men  one  after  another. 
b.  The  period  of  attendance  at  court  of  a  lord- 
or  lady-in-waiting. 

1884  World  20  Aug.  'lo/i  The  Queen  always  likes  the 
yearly  rota  of  waits  to  be  arranged  so  that  her  favourite 
ladies  shall  be  with  her  at  Balmoral.  1893  Westm.  Caz.  7 
July  1/2  He  will  have  no  duties . .  as  bis  appointed  '  watt '  is 
from  October  3  to  17,  when  the  Queen  will  be  at  Balmoral, 
where  the  attendance  of  a  I-ord-in- Waiting  is  always  dis- 
pensed with. 
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4.  The  state  or  condition  of  waiting  or  remaining 
expectant.  At  wait:  in  an  expectant  attitude.  In 
wait '.  waiting,  remaining  in  a  place  in  expectation 
of  some  one  coming,  rare, 

1873  LoNGF,  Wayside  Inn  iii,  flfothcr^s  Ghost  xviii,  When 
she  came  to  the  castle  gate,  There  stood  her  eldest  daughter 
in  wait.  x87S  Swinburne  Ess.  ^  Stud.  344  Next  to  this  we 
find  a  sudden  sunny  bank  in  the  dim  depth  of  a  wood,  with 
a  wolf  at  watch  and  a  rabbit  at  wait. 

5.  A  period  of  waiting;  spec.  Theair,,  the  time 
of  an  audience's  waiting  between  the  acts,  or  of  an 
actor's  waiting  between  his  appearjinces  in  the 
jiiece. 

1855-6  DiCKENsinForsterZ.y^(i874)III,  V.  107  The  wahs 
between  the  acts  being  very  much  longer  than  the  acts  them- 
selves. 1863  Le  Fanu  House l^y  Churchyard  IW.'xx.  93 This 
was  said  after  a  wait  of  nearly  ten  minutes.  1876  Daily  Nejvs 
■2-j  Oct.  5/6  What  a  long,  tedious  wait  it  was  up  there  on  the 
edge  of  the  wood  while  we  listened.,  for  some  sign  of  Graf 
Keller's  approach.  1884  Manch,  Exam.  16  Oct.  5/4  The 
.ludience..  passed  a  long  wait  pleasantly  in  singing  a  number 
of  political  songs,  1886  C.  E.  Pascoe  Lomion  To-day  iii. 
(ed.  3)  50  The  Criterion  has  a  chorus  of  glee  singers  to  wjle 
away  waits  through  the  courses. 

II.  A  i>erson  who  watches  or  waits. 

t  6.  A  watchman ;  a  scout,  spy.  Obs. 

a.  A  military  watchman,  sentinel,  or  look-out ; 
also  a  scout,  spy  ;  esp.  a  watchman  in  a  camp, 
castle,  or  fortified  place  who  was  furnished  with  a 
horn  or  trumpet  to  sound  an  alarm  or  to  make  a 
signal, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1 1541  He  [Herod]  sett  his  waites  bi  J?e 
stret,  If  ^ai  moght  wit  paa  kinges  mett.  He  commandid  son 
bai  suld  be  slan.  13..  AT. /4//f.  4312  Theo  knyghtis  heore 
body  dubbeth ;  The  waytes  bleow,  the  belle  rynges.  c  1315 
Coer  de  L.  2281  The  wayts  of  that  host  that  did  espie,  And 
ful  loud  began  to  crie  :  We  are  betrayd  and  y-nome  !  1340 
Ayenb.  121  pet  is  l>e  wayte  of  J>e  castele  J>et  neure  ne  slepp. 
<:x38o  Wycuf  Wks.  (1880)  395  Pe  holy  prophete  Ezechlel 
saip  :  *If  J>e  wayte  or  J>e  wacche-iiian  se  ennemys  cum 
[etc,].'  X387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  191  A  knyghte  ]>at 
highte  Strabo  stode  in  a  weytes  place.  1398  —  Barth.  De 
P.  R.  V.  V.  (1495)  108  And  for  the  eye  is  in  stede  of  a  wayte, 
kynde  settyth  hym  in  the  hyghest  place  of  the  body. 
c  1400  Latid  Troy  Bk,  •jTii'z  Euery  man  to  his  In  owe, 
The  wayte  be-gan  nyght  to  blowe.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal 
1065  Waytes  on  the  walle  gau  blowe,  Knyghtis  assemled  on 
a  rowe.  c  X440  Promp.  Parv,  513/2  Wayte,  speculator  (v.  r. 
explorator).  1450-80  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  Ixi.  37  Loke  thou 
haue  good  waytes  and  aspies  in  thyn  oste.  1470-85  Malory 
Arthur  \\\.  xxxi.  263  At  the  last  by  fortune  he  came  to  a 
Castel  and  there  he  herd  the  waytes  vpon  the  wallys.  15x3 
Douglas  ^neis  in.  iv.  60  Mysenus,  the  wait,  on  the  hie 
garret  seyis,  And,  with  his  trumpet,  thame  a  takin  maid. 

trattsf.  1398  Trevisa  Barth,  De  P.  R,  xvii.  clxxx.  (1495) 
721  A  vynyerde  is  ofte  vysyted  and  ouerseen  of  the  erthe 
tylthers  and  kepers  of  vynes  and  a  wayte  is  there  set  in  an 
hyghe  place. 

b.  A  watchman  attached  to  the  royal  household 
who  sounded  the  watch,  etc.,  by  the  blowing  of  a 
pipe,  trumpet,  or  other  wind-instrument. 

13..  K.  /?//>._ 7769  When  theo  table  was  y-drawe,  Theo 
wayte  gan  a  pipe  blawe.  CX430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv. 
xlvii,  (1869)  198  The  ladi  that  thou  hast  herd  pleye  with  in- 
strumentes  and  bereth  an  horn  that  is  the  waite  that  awaketh 
the  king  alle  times  that  he  slepeth  bi  hire  blowinge.  a  1440 
Sir  Eglatn.  1097  Grete  lordys  were  at  the  assent;  Waytys 
blewe,  to  mete  they  wente,  ^1483  Liber  Niger  \x\  Househ. 
Ord.  i.iT^  48  A  Wayte,  that  nyghtly,  from  Mighelmasse  till 
Shere-Thursday,  pipeth  the  watche  within  this  courte  fower 
tymes, ..and  he  to  make  bon  gayte,  and  [?r<?rtrfat]  everey 
cnambie  door  and  office,  as  well  for  fyre  as  for  other  pikers 
or  perelles,,.  And  under  this  yoman,  a  groome  wayte.  i8oa 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  Gaston  de  Blondeville  (1826)  I,  185  And 
thus  it  kept,  until  the  wayte  piped  his  second  watch  in  all 
the  courts. 

C.  A  municipal  watchman. 

14x8  Maldon  iKssex)  Court-Rolls  Bundle  i  i,no.3,  [Ordered, 
by  consent]  balliyorum  et  magnatum  ville,  in  defectu  minis- 
trorutn  alias  dictorum  waytes,  quod  quedam  campana 
ecclesie  Omnium  Sanctorum  et  alia  campana  ecclesie  Sancti 
Petri  congruis  horis  noctis  pulsentur,  viz.,  in  mane  Daybell, 
et  in  vespere  Curfewe.  1419  Liber  Albus  (Rolls)  646  Quod 
quselibet  Porta  custodiatur  per  diem  per  duos  homines  bene 
armatos,  et  de  nocte  claudetur  per  Servientem  earn  inhabi- 
tantem;  let  cjuod  quilibet  Serviens  habeat  unum  Wayte, 
sumptibus  suis  propriis. 

t  7.  collect.  A  body  of  guards.  Obs. 

X704  in  Pegge  Curialia  in.  (1791)  81  Which  Twelve  Men 
[of  the  Guard]  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  Six  Waits  then  out 
of  Waiting.  X747  Ibid.  104  Upon  Forfeiture  of  his  or  their 
share  of  such  Bounty-Money  among  the  rest  of  the  Wait 
then  and  there  in  waiting, 

8.  t  a»  pl»  A  small  body  of  wind  instrumentalists 
maintained  by  a  city  or  town  at  the  public  charge. 
Also  sing.,  a  member  of  this  body.  Obs. 

They  played  for  the  daily  diversion  of  the  councillors,  on 
ceremonial  and  festive  occasions,  and  as  a  town  or  city  band 
they  entertained  the  citizens,  pnerambulating  the  streets,  often 
by  night  or  in  the  early  morning. 

XS98  [see  Waitmeat].    1438  in  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  189  Hyt  is 
ordeyned  that  they  \sic\  Trumpet  schall  haue  the  rule  off  the 
whaytes,  and  off  hem  be  Cheffe.    X467  ibid.  335  Also  >at  >e 
Waytis  of  J?is  Cite,  .shall  not  passe  ]>is  Cite,  but  to  abbottis 
&  priours  within  x  miles  of  >is  Cite.    X4a9  in  W.  Kelly 
Notices  illustr.  Drama  {1865)  i8g  Thomas  Wylkyns  Wayte. 
XS41  Ibid.  192  Item  paed  to  Thomas  Goldsmyth  ffor  mendyng 
of  the  Towne  Waytes  Collars  iii».  iiij'>.    XS48  Ibid.  193  Item 
p*  to  Mr.  Gyllott  for  the  Wayghts  gownes  xxxvj*  vj**.    X553 
Machvn  Diary  (Camden)  47  [The  new  Lord  Mayor  went]    | 
toward  Westmynler  [attended  by  the]  craftes  of  London. ,     1 
with  trumpets  blohyng  and  the  whets  playing.     157X  in  Pic-    I 
ton  Vpool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  1. 118  Lewis  Lockwood,  Bag-    ■ 
piper  was  admitted  Wayte  of  this  town,     xjyi?  Fleming    ' 
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(  Contn,  Holinslud  III.  289/2  The  wails  of  the  ciiie  were 
I  placed  with  lowd  musicke,  who  cheerefullie  &  melodiouslie 
welcomed  hir  maiestie  into  thecitie,  this  song  being  soong  by 
the  best  voices  in  the  same.  1589  (?  T< asue]  A  Imond /or 
Par  rat  "2  Who  hearing  the  waites' pby  vnder  his  window 
very  early,  insulted . .  that  [etc.].  a  1596  Sir  T.  More  (Malone 
.'^oc.)  944  Where  are  the  waytes?  goe,  bid  them  play,  to  spend 
the  time  awhile.  1609  U.  Jonson  Silent  Worn.  i.  i,  'J  rv.  A 
Trumpet  should  fright  him  terribly,  or  the  Hau'.boyes  ?  tie. 
Out  of  his  senses.  The  Waights  of  the  cilie  haue  a  pension 
of  him,  not  to  come  neere  that  ward.  X617  Morvson  I/in. 
IV.  IV.  i.  (1903)  301  In  like  sorte  many  Cittyes  mantayne  at 
publikechargeMusitians.vsing  Sagbutts,  Hoboyes,andsuch 
loude  Instruments,  which  wee  call  the  waytes  of  Cyttyes, 
and  these  play  at  the  publicke  house  of  the  Citty  each  day  at 
Noone,when  the  Senatours  goe  to  dinner,  and  at  all  publike 
Feasts.  <zi6i5  Fletcher  C<i//rt/«  11.  ii,  Jac,  Hark,  are  the 
Waits  abroad  ?  Fab.  Be  softer  prethee,  'Tis  private  musick. 
.  .yac.  Well  I  will  hear,  or  sleep,  I  care  not  whether.  1667 
Lond.Gaz.  No.  189/1  The  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Common 
Council  of  this  Town,  after  a  Sermon  Preached  to  them,  went 
to  the  Market-Cross  in  their  Formalities,  the  Waytes  play- 
ing before  them.  1670  Moral  State  Eng.  132  The  Weights 
of  the  Town  who  played  upon  Cornets  and  Haut-bois.  X687 
Wood  Lifi  3  Sept.  (O.H.S.)  III.  230  When  he  came  to 
Quartervois  he  was  entertaind  with  the  wind  musick  or  waits 
belonging  to  the  city  and  Univensitie.  1731  Fielding  Letter 
Writers  11.  ii,  Vou  are  a  couple  of  wretched  Scrapers,  and 
play  ten  Degrees  worse  than  the  University  Waits.  X736  F. 
Drake  Eboracnm  i.  vi.  x<^-j  [The  sheriffs]  are  preceeded  by 
the  city's  waites,  or  musicians,  in  their  scarlet  liveries  and 
silver  badges  playing  all  the  way  through  the  streets.  X76a 
GoLDSM.  Nash  (Globe)  524/1  Upon  a  stranger's  arrival  at 
Bath  he  is  welcomed  by,. the  voice  and  music  of  the  city 
waits.  1764  in  Picton  Vpool  Munic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  203 
Ordered  that  John  Bolton  and  John  Langhorn  be  appointed 
two  publick  \Vaites  of  this  town. 

b,  //.  A  band  of  musicians  and  singers  who 
perambulate  the  streets  by  night  at  the  approach 
of  Christmas  and  the  New  Year  playing  and  singing 
carols  and  other  seasonable  music  for  gratuities, 

1773  A7xfi3eologia  11.66  What  we  at  present  call  the  Waits, 
or  the  music  on  the  nights  of  the  Christmas  holydays.  i8ox 
Busby  Diet.  Mus.  s.v.  Wayghtes,  'Ihose  persons  who  annu- 
ally, at  the  approach  of  Christmas,  salute  us  with  their  noc- 
turnal concerts,  were,  and  are  to  this  day,  called  Wayghtes. 
i8ao  lRvisaSketchBk.il.  37 The  sound  of  theWaits,.  .breaks 
upon  the  mid-watches  of  a  winter  night.  1889  Grove's  Diet. 
Mus.  IV.  375  Waits,  The.  A  name  given,  from  time  imme- 
morial, to  the  little  bands  of  rustic  Musicians  who  sing  and 
play  Carols,  by  night,  in  country  places,  at  Christ mas-tiiiie. 
t  c.  gen.  A  player  on  the  flute,  hautboy, 
trumpet,  etc,   Obs, 

15x0  Stanbridge  Vocahula  (W.  de  W.)  Div,  Tibicen^  a 
wayte.  1585  Higins  Junius'"  Nomencl.  501/1  Spondiales 
vel  spondiauli,.  .%\ich.  as  plaied  vpon  long  pipes  at  diuine 
seruice,  they  maybe  called  the  waytes.  z6oo  Holland  Ltvy 
XVII.  Brev.  3C)o  That.. as  he  returned  home  to  his  owne 
house,  the  waits  should  sound  the  hautboies  all  the  way 
[fibicitie  canente].  1648  Gage  West  Ind.  12  Whom  travel- 
ling, Indian  Waites  and  Trumpets  should  accompany. 

t  0.  One  who  waits  in  service,  an  attendant.  Obs. 

1651  Benlowes  Theoph.  xi.  xxx,  Still  to  have  toting  Waits 
unseel  thine  Eyes,  In  Bed,  at  Board,  when  sit,  when  rise : 
Such,  Card'nal-like,  their  Paris  prize  bove  Paradise, 

fill.  10.  [Originally  a  transferred  use  of  Sc], 
pL  Wind  instruments,  either  hautboys,  shawms,  or 
flutes.     Also  sing,  (rare).  Obs. 

[Cf.  Sp.,  Pg,  gaitcL,  a  kind  of  flute ;  the  word  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  from  OF.,  though  no  examples  of  the  sense 
have  been  found  in  French  of  any  period.] 

X530  Palsgr.  286/1  Wayte  an  instrument,  hauboys.  XS56 
WiTHALS  /?/c/.  (1562)  68/2  The  trumpet  or  waytes,  ^»^iz.  1591 
Doctor  Faifstus  in  Thoms  E.  Eng.  Prose  Rom.  (1858)  III. 
178  Lutes,  viols,  citterns  waits.. and  all  manner  of  other 
instruments,  1630  Shelton  2nd  Ft.  Quixote  x.xvi.  173  For 
amongst  Moores  you  haue,. a  kinde  of  Shaulmes  that 
bee  like  our  Waytes,  [1703  Motteux,  like  our  Waits  or 
Hautboys.]  1636  C.  Butler  Princ.  Mus.  11.  i.  93  [Wind- 
instruments,  as]  Waits  or  Hobois.  X683  Trvon  Way  to 
Healtht^^  Waits  are  under  the  dominion  of  Jupiter,  in  the 
Sign  Libra ;  the  Sounds  and  harmonious  Consorts  of  this 
Instrument  are  great,  noble  and  pleasing  to  Nature. 

IV.  11.  attrib.  tind  Comb,,  ViS,  wai t- pipe ^  player^ 
■song;  t  wait  captain,  the  chief  of  the  municipal 
waits;  f  wait  fee  (see  quot.  1706);  t  wait-layer, 
one  who  lies  in  wait ;  f  waitmeat,  food  supplied 
to  the  municipal  waits, 

xs6s  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  {iBSB)  11.  35  Mr.  Mayor 
called  James  Atheiby  then  being  *Waite  Captain,  1563 
in  Spelman  Gloss.  s.v.,  Per  redditum  i+r.  pro  'Wayte  fee, 
and  Castle  garde.  X706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Wajft'/ee, 
(old  Law-word)  Ward-penny,  or  a  Fee  anciently  paid  for 
keeping  Watch  and  Ward.  1600  Holland  Livy  xl.  xiL  1067 
He.  .wil!.,have  the  world  beleeve  that  I  play  the  part  not 
onely  of  a  secret  and  cunning  *wait-laier,  but  of  an  open 
theefe.  X63J  —  Cyrupaedia  30  Who  ever  shall  effect  this, 
had  need  be  a  waitlayer,  a  deepe  dissembler.  1*98  Yorks. 
Inguisit.  (Yorks.  Rec.  Soc.  1902)  III.  84,  zs.  for  "Wayte- 
mete  and  Schirrefstuthe.  14..  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
694/40  Hec  colomaulay..  "waytepype.  x6io  in  T.  Sharp  Cov, 
M^st.  {1825)210  Every  Maior  shall  pay  tolhe*waiteplayere 
iiij  d.  187a  Whittier  Penn.  Pilgrim  501  On  frosty  Christ- 
mas  eves ..  he .. closed  his  eyes,  and  listened  to  the  sweet 
Old  *wait-songs  sounding  down  his  native  street. 

Wait  (w^t),  z-.l  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  waited. 
Forms:  2-7  waite,  3-8  wayte,  4-7  wayt,  (4 
erron.  whaite^  whayte),  3-4,  6  Sc.  waitte,  4-6 
Sc.  vaitte,  5  waytte,  6-7  waight,  4-6  ' Sc, 
watte,  8  dial,  watt,  3-4  weite,  4-6  weyte,  7 
weight,  3-6,  8  dial,  wate,  4  vate,  4-  wait. 
[Early  ME.  waite-n,  a.  ONF.  waitier  (Central 
OF.   guaiiier^   gaiter^    mod,F.    gtutter)  =»  Prov, 
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gaitar^  It.  guataref  to  watch,  lie  in  wait  for ;  a. 
OHG.  wahtbi  (mod.G.  waihten')  to  watch, gnard, 
f.  wakta  fern.  (mod.G.  wachf)  watch,  f.  OTeut. 
*wak- :  see  Wake  vJ]       * 
I.  The  simple  verb. 

•\  1.  trans.  To  watch  with  hostile  intent ;  to  spy 
upon  ;  to  lie  in  wait  for,  Obs, 

cxaoo  Vices  <5-  Virtues  103  Dat  bi3  3o  werewede  gostes  <5e 
waitid  5o  soules  bier  buuen  on  5e  wolkne.  cxtoo  Trin. 
Coll,  Horn.  43  For  ure  gult  god  man  bicom  ^nd.  ure  eldie 
waheden  him  to  deaSe.  Ibid.  87  panne  ferde  ^>e  fule  gost, 
and  seuene  oftre  gostes  mid  him  forcuSere  J»en  him  self 
were,  and  bitrumede  ^aC  child,  and  waiteden  hit  on  echr^ 
wise,  rt  1300  Cwi^r  ji/.  23731  Euer  he  watc;  vs  J>at  feJp, 
es  naihing  certainur  t>andede.  c  i-^qo  Havelok  512  He  ma)- 
tmej  waiien  forto  slo.  1340  Hampolk  Pr.  C.  1186  His  de. 
spisers  he  waytes  ay,  Als  shadow  to  tak  to  his  pray,  c  1373 
Sc.  Leg.  Sftints  it.  (Peter)  22  In  Jerusalem  he  wes  bofie, 
spyit,  waitit,  and  biindyn  ofte.  ci^to  Wyntoun  Croti. 
V.  xi.  3o62(M3.Cott.i  Aneerlofhis  companny  Waytit  Traen 
sa  bescly  pat  w'x'pe  a  buschement  he  has  [slayn]  Traen.  , 
/1 1450  Le  Morte  Arth^  74  Sir  agravayiie  at  home  is  he. 
nyght  &  day  he  waytes  vs  two.  1530  Palsgr.  770/2,  I 
wayte,  I  lye  awayte  for  one  to  hurte  hym,  or  to  spye  what 
he  dothe.  Je  guetie.  I  wyll  wayte  him  here  tyll  to  morowe 
but  !  wyll  have  him.  1596  Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  (S.  T.  S. )  1 1.  22  He  thairfor  appoynted  certan  cutthrots 
to  wayt  thame  as  fra  the  Banquet  ihay  return.  1597  J. 
Mf-LVill  Autol'.  ^  Diary  iyfodvow  Soc.)42i  They  steir  up« 
and  incitats  four  deboshit  young  limmers,  and  wattes.. 
James  Smithe,  as  he  was  coming  bam  at  night  from  the 
cost  syde. 

fb.  tptlr.  To  keep  hostile  watch;  toUcinwaif. 

a  IMS  Attcr.  R.  196  I5e  wildeme&se  heo  aspieden  \^fS.  C, 
in  ]>t  wildene  wcitedenj  us  to  slean.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter 
ix.  30  He  whites  [Vulg.  insidiatur)  in  hidel  als  lioun  in 
den.  a  xjoo  Cursor  AL  899  pou  sal  waite  womman  for  to 
sting.  And  sco  sal  yiet  ^i  hede  l»ring.  136a  Langl.  P.  PL 
A.  vir.  1 49  To  kepen  him . .  From  wa^lors  |Kit  wayten  winners 
to  schende.  ?  1404-^  IVyt  .V  IVille  30  in  26  PoL  Poems  23 
Echon  wayte  ojjcr  for  to  kille.  ^  1535  Covehdale  Ofiad.  \. 
14  Nether  shalt  thou  stonde  wai-tinge  enymore  at  y'  corners 
of  the  stretes,  to  murlhur  soch  as  are  fled.  157J-80  Tussf.r 
f/vt&.  liSjS)  125  Lay  pease  vpon  5tacke,..And  couer  it 
straight,  fiom  doues  that  waight. 

+  2.  frnjis.  To  be  on  the  watch  to  inflict  (injury)  : 
«  Await  t\  2.  Obs. 

The  sense  is  app.  due  to  the  confusion  of  this  vb.  with 
Wait  v.^ 

f  1400  Destr.  Troy  13012  Noght  warrc  of  the  weghes,  l>at 
waited  bis  harme,  [He]  past  furth  thurgh  the  pase  with  his 
proade  kinghtes. 

fS.  To  watch,  keep  one's  eye  npon,  observe 
constantly  ;  to  look  out  for,  watch  for.   Obs, 

a  x-jfua  Cursor  Af.  13285  At  see  sant  John  and  lam  hefand. 
Quits  J»ai  t»air  lines  war  waitand.  c  1300  Httt'ehk  1754  And 
bad  him. .  Hauelokwel  yemen..  And  wcl  do  wayten  al  (  eniih. 
13. .  E.  E.  Alltt.  P.  H.  99  Fechez  mo  gester,  Waytcz  gorstez 
&  gieuez,  if  ani  gomez  lyggez,  ..fcchez  hem  hider.  £1386 
Chaucer  Sqr^s  f.  121  He  wayted  many  a  constellacion 
Er  he  had  doon  this  operacion.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2888 
Wemen  waited  hym  well,  hade  wondur  of  hym  one,  That  of 
shap  for  to  shew  was  shene  to  bebolde.  c  1400  Rule  St. 
Benet  S63  And  when  so  we  5cm  ony  thing  pat  may  fall  vnto 
flesch  likyng,  Thinke  we  god  waites  vs  weterly.  c  1450  St. 
C-utltbert  (Surtees)  1698  Whethir  (>ou  wayicd  our  nyght 
wayes?    Ibid.  3761  A  monk  to  wayte  )>U  taken  stode. 

fb.  To  watch  mentally,  observe,  consider 
attentively.  Obs. 

138s  WvcLiF  Phil,  ill  xj  Britheren,.. wayte  je  (Vulg. 
olservate\  hem  that  walken  .so  as  je  ban  cure  foorme. 
1390  Langl.  Rich.  RedeUs  Prol.  43  Ther  nys  no  gouernour 
on  pe  grounde  ne  sholde  gye  him  Jie  better.. 5if  he  waite 
well  be  wordis,  and  so  werche  (rerafter.  c  1430  God^s 
Cotnpliiint  57  in  Pol.  Rel.  Sf  L.  Poems  (i866)  165  Waite 
what  y  dide  to  marie  maudele>Tie,  And  what  y  seide  to 
thomas  of  ynde. 

t  c.  To  watch  over,  take  charge  of,  care  for  (a 
person's  interests).  Obs. 

13..  Cursor  M.  5416  (GStt.)  J>us  coude  ihosepb,  i  said  ^ou, 
waite  his  lauerd  ^  kinges  prou.  X36a  Langf..  P.  PI.  A.  vr. 
37,  I  haue  ben  his  felawe  J>is  fiftene  wynter..With-lnnen 
and  wiihouten  I-wayted  his  profyt.  ?aiAoo  Morte  Arth. 
164  If  thou  my  wyrchipe  wayte.. Thou  salle  haue  gersoms 
fulle  grett.  0400  Rule  St.  Fenet  24^1  peir  awn  winyng 
t>ai  sal  not  wayt,  pat  ol^er  win  \>a.i  sal  couayt. 
+  d.  To  search  for.  Obs, 

1340-70  Alisaumier  808  Hee  wendes  too  a  wildernes  & 
waites  nim  erbes.  c  X400  Beryn  434  pe  Pardonere,  t>at  drewe 
apart,  &  weytid  hym  a  trest  flFor  to  liyde  hym  selff. 

t4.  /«//'.  To  keep  watch;  to  look  intently. 
Also  with  adv.  or  phrase,  I0  wait  aboitt,  about  one. 
on  every  side.,  etc.  Obs. 

1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1725)  lao  Hir  frendes  fulle  fast 
waited  aboute  &  woke,  &  Maid  at  ^  last  kyng  Steuen  scho 
toke.  13..  Gaw.  4*  Gr.  Knt.  2163  penne  he  wayted  hym 
aboute.  13..  E.  E.Allit.  P.  ti.  1423  He  waytez  onwyde. 
his  wenches  be  byholdes.  136a  Langu  P.  PI.  A.  viii.  128 
And  l>orw  htore  wordes  I  awok  and  waitide  [MS.  V.  lokede] 
al>oute,  And  saub  [etc.].  1377  Ibid.  B.  xin.  343,  I  wayteil 
wlsloker,  and  thannc  was  it  soiled  With  lykyng  of  lecherye, 
as  by  lokyng  of  his  eye.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  876  He  waites 
vmlw  hym  wightly,  &  was  ware  sone  Of  be  orible  oxin. 
CX400  Vivaine  ^  Gaw.  1815  Sbo.  .waited  obout  fcr  and  ner. 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1585  And  as  he  waytis  in  a  wra,  ^nu 
was  he  ware  sone  Of  t»e  maister  of  t>at  meneyhe.  1470- 
85  Mkuoky  Arthur  vi.  xvi,  209'l'h>r  with  he  wayted  aboue 
hym  and  vndcr  hym,  and  ouer  bis  hede  he  sawe  a  rownse- 
pyk.  C1480  Henrvson  Fox  <V  f Vol/ 1^3  On  euerilk  syde 
mil  warlie  couth  he  wait,  a  xSfio  Elo7t>er  ^  Lea/ lob  Wher* 
fore  about  I  waited  busily  On  every  syde,  if  I  her  migbte  see. 
+  b.  To  act  as  a  watchman.   Obs. 

1436  Siege  0/  Calais  in  Polit.  Poems  (Rolls)  U.  153  The 
porters  kept  the  gattes  full  manly,.  .To  wale  they  wcr  not 
irk.  c  1470  Harding  C/jr(j«.  cxxxviii.  xii,  To  ca^-tcll  Pilgrym 

Vol.  X. 


..there  was  no  waye  but  one  full  straite.  On  a  cawscy.. 
Strongly  walled,  with  towres  on  to  wayte.  1591  Shaks. 
I  Heti.  VI,  I.  iii.  3, 1  am  come  to  suruey  the  Tower  this  day ; 
..Where  be  these  Warders,  that  they  wait  not  here?  1605 
Vehstegan  Dec.  Intell.  x,  (1628)  327  Wee  call  him  that 
waitcth  at  the  Towre  one  of  the  ward,  or  a  warder. 

t  C.  To  observe  carefully.  Obs. 
'399  Langl.  Rich.  Rcdeles  iii.  128  '^xx.  swiche  flfresshe 
ffoodis  beth . .  ffor  her  dignesse  endauntid  of  duUisshe  nollis, 
And,  if  Jwu  well  waite,  of  no  wight  ellis. 

t  d.   With  indirtct  question  :  To  watch,  observe 
carefully  what.,  when,  how,  etc.  Obs. 

cizys  Lav.  23077  pis  ileue?  Bruttus  ^at  be  wole  come  ^jus 
and  loke>  and  waitel?  wane  he. come  to  londe.  r  1390  S. 
Eng.  Ltg.  268  Euere  be  waytede,  jif  ore  louerd  ani  grace 
him  wolde  sende.  C1330  R.  Bhunne  Chron.  Wace  iRolh) 
1495  He  sente  knyghtes  &  squiers  To  waite  who  made  on 
hym  pres.  C1350  IrV ill.  Paler  ne  1821,  I  wol.  .waite  jif  any 
weijh  comes  wending  alone,  c  1391  Chaucer  AstroL  11.  §  25 
Now  yif  so  be  J>at  the  semith  to  long  a  tarlenge, .,  ihanne 
whaite  whan  the  sonne  is  in  any  other  degree  of  the  zodiak. 
c  1^70  Henry  Wallace  v.  902  A  suerd  he  drew,  r\  ch  manlik 
him  to  wer,  Ay  wayttand  fast  gyfl"  he  can  get  a  sper.  1598 
R.  Bernard  ir.  Terence  (1607)  Audria  1.  i,  Oiserves  ilium 
quid  neat:  quid  caMet  consilii.  Watch  him  what  heedoth, 
wait  what  he  intendeth. 

fe.  To  take  precautions,  be  watchful  or  cau- 
lious.     In  imperative :    Take  care,  see  to  it  that. 

13. .  E,  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  292,  I  schal  wayte  to  be  war  her 
wrenchez  to  kepe.  ^^J^  Chaucer  Prol.  571  Al^aie  he 
wayted  so  in  bis  achat  That  he  was  ay  biforn  and  m  good 
Stat,  f  1460  J.  RussEi.L  Bk.  Nu*ture  436  in  Bnbees  Bk.^ 
Euer  of  a  sharpe  knyff  wayte  |>at  ye  m  sure.  1470-85 
Malory  Arthur  i.  ii.  37  But  wayte  ye  make  not  many 
questions  with  her  nor  her  men,  but  saye  ye  are  diseased, 
and  soo  bye  yow  to  bedde.  i5»  IVorld  ^  Child  (facs.)  A  iv, 
Wayte  well  that  thou  sufTre  no  shame. 

5.  trans.  To  look  forward  (esp.  with  desire  or  ap- 
prehension) to  (some  future  event  or  contingency)  ; 
to  continue  in  expectation  of.  Now  somewhat 
rare  :  usually  superseded  by  Await  v. 

a  zAoo  Minor  Poems /r.  Verfton  MS,  527/80  Jif  t>ou  waxe 
porene  wol  skorne  J»e — Wayte  of  him  ntuere  o'>er  bounte. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3322,  I  wot,  sir,  witterly,  will  1  or  noglit, 
Your  wille  I  moste  wirke,  waite  I  non  other.  ci586C'tess 
Pembroke  Ps.  lxix.  i.  Waiting  aid,  with  ernest  eying.  1634 
Massincer  Very  Wont.  iv.  i,  Ped.  I  thank  ye,  And  soon  111 
wait  your  promise.  1671-1  Sir  C.  Lvttelton  in  Hatton 
Corr.  (Camden)  75  Wee  waite  much  wht  y«  Spaniards  will 
returne  to  y*  King  of  France  message.  1746  I-'rancis  tr. 
Hor.,  Epist.  I.  xviii.  21  Admitted  as  an  humble  Guest, 
Where  Men  of  Money  break  their  Jest,  He  waits  the.  Nod, 
with  Awe  profound,  And  catches,  ere  it  reach  the  Ground, 
The  falling  Joke.  x8os  H.  Martin  Helen  o/Clenross  \\. 
57  If  Harry  really  loves  me..,  bid  him  wait  futurity  with 
composure.  1830  Ti-nnvson  Adeline  iv,  What  aileth  theeV 
whom  wailest  thou  ?  1837  Carlvle  Fr.  Re%>.  \.  i.  i,  Or  ihey 
that  in  the  BicC-ire  Hospital,' eight  to  a  bed  *,  lie  waiting 
their  manumission.  x848Thackerav  Ko;/.  Fairx\y%\i^  took 
up  her  residence  with  Mr.  Bowls.. and  waited  the  result  of 
the  advertisement.  1885  J.  H.  Xy^\.\.  Dawning  Grey ^  higher 
Creed  6  We  wait  the  harps  of  sounder  string,  1  ban  [etc.J. 

b.  intr,  (Chiefly  to  wait  for  ss  sense  5). 
1577  Hanmer  Anc,  Eccl.  Hist.,  Socr,  i,  xix.  245  When  the 
woman  perceaued  her  selfe  to  be  daungerously  sicke,  and 
wayted  for  no  other  then  present  death.  1581  Satir,  Poems 
Re/orm,  xliv,  266,  I  knaw  thou  vaittLs  Lieutenentis  place  to 
haue.  a  159X  H.  Smith  Serm.^  Noah's  Drunk.  (1602)  G  4  b. 
The  ground,  .wayted  for  nothing  now,  but  a  paynefuU  la- 
bourer to  till  and  dresse  it.  x63i  T.  Granger  Expos.  Eccles. 
xi.  5.  397  And  bee  that  waiteth  for  olde  mens  shoes,  may 
happily  goe  bare  foote  in  the  meane  time.  1641  Milton 
Reform,  ir.  87  These  importunate  Wolves,  that  wait  aiitt 
ihinke  long  till  they  devoure  thy  tender  Flock.  1805  Med. 
Jml,  XIV.  374  We  wait  with  anxiety  but  not  with  impa- 
tience  for  the  succeeding  numbers.  1833  Tennvsok  Dream 
Fair  Worn,  xxviii,  Dimly  I  could  descry  The  stern  black- 
bearded  Kings. . ,  Waiting  to  see  me  die. 

o.  To  remain  for  a  time  .without  something  ex- 
pected or  promised. 
1550CROWI.EY  Last  Trumpet  035  If  thou  bea  mans  attumey, 
.  .Let  him  not  waite  and  spenae  money,  If  his  dispatch  do 
lie  in  the.  1897  Hail  CK\^w.Christianx,  That  was  the  only 
londiiion  on  which  he  would  agree  to  wait  for  his  money. 

6,  trans.  To  continue  stationary  or  quiescent,  in 
expectation  of  (a  person  or  thing,  an  event)  ;  to 
defer  departure  or  action  until  the  arrival  or  occur- 
rence of.  Now  rare\  superseded  by  wait  for  [see  7) 
and  Await  v. 

'375  Barbour  Bruce  v.  36  Tharfor  thair  cummyng  vatit 
he,  .'Vnd  met  thame  at  thair  ariving.  x^..  Pol.  Ret,  9(  L, 
Poems  {i^-^)  273  Mary  hys  moderwentpe  weye  Tocalucry 
i  er  he  xuld  deye,  And  waytyd  \>^x  here  chylde.  1578  in 
Fcuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  297  To  waigbt  my  Lord 
Chambcrlaines  comyng  thither.  11x604  Hanmer  Chron. 
Irel.  (1633)  5g  From  thence  he  went  to  a  place  called  Lothra, 
where  he  builded  another  Monasterie,  and  lyeth  there  wayt- 
ing  the  generall  resurrection.  x66s  Stillincfl.  Orig.  Sacrx 
II.  vi.  S  2  That  where  there  were  any  other  evidences,  that 
the  Prophet  spake  by  Divine  Revelation,  there  was  no 
reason  to  wait  the  fulfilling  of  every  particular  Prophecy 
before  he  was  believed  as  a  Prophet.  1667  Drvden  &  Dk. 
NEWCASTLE  Sir  M.  Mar-alt  \.  i,  This  Tide  will  bring  them 
from  Gravesend.  You  bad  best  let  your  man  go,  as  from 
me.  And  wait  them  at  the  Stairs  in  Durham-yard.  1771 
Mrs.  Griffith  Hist.  Lady  Barton  II.  253  We  had  before 
agreed  to  wait  the  return  of  the  chancellor's  messenger  at 
St.  Omers.  X797  Ht.  Lee  Cantcrb.  7".,  Frenchm.  T.  (1799) 
1.293  Without  waiting  her  answer.. he  would  have  led  her 
downstairs.  x^% Noble  Wanderers  II.  128  One  of  the  slaves, 
whom  he  had  commanded  to  wait  bts  return.  1808  Pikp: 
Sources  Mississ.  11.  App.  22  We  were  requested  to  halt  and 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  chief,  who  was  half  a  mile  from  us. 
x8i6  Scott  (5/f^  VI/(»r/.xxxviii,  Lady  Emily's  servant  was 
waiting  orders  in  the  kitchen.  1819  —  Leg.  Montrose  xxiii, 
Slie  now  waits  you  .it  the  alt.ir.    1883  Whitelaw  .S"f'/*//flr/«, 


Philoet.  123  Now  then  remain,  and  wait  his  coming  here, 
Whilst  1  go  hence.  1899  Quiller-Couch  Ship  0/ Stars 
xxvi,  The  Vicar  clambered  out  to  wait  it  [the  coffin]. 

b.  transf.  Of  tilings :  To  remain  in  readiness 
for,  to  await ;  to  be  in  store  for,  to  be  reserved  for. 
Cf.  Await  z-.  8  a. 

174s  Sc.  Transt.  ■5-  Paraph*,  li.  i.  But  better  mansions 
wait  the  just,  prepar'd  above  the  sky.  X761  Churchill 
Rosciad  512  PuIjHc  Contempt  shall  wait  the  Public  Fool. 
X850  Robertson  Serm.  Sen  111.  xviii.  (1853)  233  The  same 
.  .calculations  wait  us  when  we  bend  our  eyes  on  that  which 
is  to  come.  1854  Surtees  Handley  Cr.  xl.  (1901)  IL  36 
'  Tea  and  coffee  wait  your  pleasure  in  the  drawing-room', 
observed  the  stiff-necked  footman. 

7.  intr.  or  absol.  Often  to  wait  for  «  sense  6. 

a.  To  remain  in  a  place,  defer  one's  departure 
until  something  happens. 

£^1386  Chaucer  A'ftt.'s  T.  71  And  certes  lord,  to  ahyden 
youre  presence  Heerein  the  temple  ofihegoddesseclemence 
We  han  ben  waitynge  al  this  fourtenyght.  1535  Coverdale 
Judith  X.  6  Now  whan  she  came  to  the  porte  of  the  cite, 
she  founde  Ohias  and  the  elders  of  the  cite  waitinge  there. 
1568  GbaI'-to.'J  Chron,  IL  642  But  he  was  espy>  d  by  diuersc 
watermen,  .which  wayted  for  his  foorthcomyng  on  the 
Thamys.  X599SHAKS.  A.uch  Ado  u  iii.  17,  1  must  bee  sad 
when  1  haue  cau>e,  and  smile  at  no  mans  ie^is,  eat  when  1 
haue  stomacke,  and  wait  for  no  mans  leisure.  1628  Ford 
Lovers  Mel.  111.  i,  At  the  back  dore  'I'alter-demalllans 
u  aite,  who  know  not  bow  To  get  admittance.  X71X  Si  eele 
Speit.  No.  132  P  I,  I.  dressed  immediately,  that  I  might 
make  no  one  wait.  1779  Mirror  No.  57  Allowing  ladies  to 
go  unattended  to  a  public  place,  to  wait  there  four  hours  in 
expeciation  of  the  genilemen  with  whom  they  were  to  dance. 
1835  Dickens  5>t.  Boz,  Parish  iii,  Ihe  old  ad.'(ge,'time  and 
tide  wait  for  no  man*.  1856  Ruskin  Kin^  Golden  River 
i.  (ed.  3)  12  What  did  you  keep  us  waiiiig  in  the  rain  for? 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  i.  xxii.  152  At  the  summit  of  these  rocks 
I  again  waited  for  him.  1896  Conan  Dovlk  Rodney J^tone 
xxii.  Sir  James  Ovington's  carriage  was  waiting  without. 
1905  R.  Bagot  Passpoft  xi,  104, 1  must  drive  back  to  Gen* 
xano.    i  told  the  xetturino  to  wait. 

b.  colloq.  To  wait  about ',  to  linger  expectantly, 
*  hang  about  *  where  something  is  likely  to  happen. 
Also  (chiefly  U.S,^  to  wait  around. 

1879  Miss  Braddon  Cloiien  Foot  xxix.  IL  268  'What  has 
become  of  your  brother?*  Laura  asked,  as  she  and  CeHa 
waited  about,  side  by  side,  watching  the  assembly  of  the 
field.  x886  Hesant  Childr.  Gibeon  11.  xxx,  The  street  was, 
however,  well  enough  lighted  for  Claude  to  see  a  figure 
waiting  about  on  the  pavement.  1895  M.  Halstead  Hun. 
dred  Bear  Stor,  57  It  grew  sort  of  monotonous  waiting 
around.  1899  J.  L.  Williams  stolen  Stor^  tic.  1751  i  sup. 
pose  they're  waiting  around  till  it  stop:*  raining. 

O.  To  defer  action  nntil  some  event  has  taken 
place  ;  also  with  inf.,  to  delay  to  do  something. 

a  X633  G.  Herbert  Outlofidish  Prov,  (1640)  25  Hee  puis 
with  a  long  rope,  that  waights  for  anothers  death.  xBoo 
Med.  Jml.  III.  460  To  wait '  no  longer  than  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  for  the  efforts  of  nature',  is  a  position  which  cannot 
be  too  strongly  reprobated.  1836  J.  H.  Newman  Par. 
Serm.  IIL  xxL  342  If  we  wait  till  all  the  world  are 
worshippers,  we  must  wait  till  the  world  is  new  made.  X843 
Carlvle  Past  tf  Pr.  in.  xv,  A  whole  Eternity  I  waited  to 
be  born.  1851  Thackeray  Lsmond  i.vni,  Beatrix,  waited 
even  to  burst  out  a-crying  until  she  got  to  the  door.  1874 
Green  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  6.  519  He  bad  shown  he  knew 
how  to  wait,  and  when  waiting  was  over  he  knew  how  to 
act.  187s  jowETT  Pinto  (ed.  2)  I.  434  A  man  should  wait, 
and  not  take  his  own  life  until  God  summons  him.  X883 
Whitei.aw  Sophocles,  Philoet.  837  Thou  seest,  now  is  the 
time.    Why  should  we  wait  to  do  this  deed  ? 

d.  To  wait  on  :  {a)  Sc,  to  linger  about  a  place; 
{b)  Si:  also,  to  linger  in  expectation  of  death;  {c) 
Hawking  (see  quot.  1891). 

ffl)  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xii,  It's  a  sair  thine  to  hae  to 
do  wi'  courts  of  law,  unless  it  be  to  improve  one's  knowledge 
, .  by  waiting  on  as  a  hearer. 

(/')  1836  7.  M.  Wilson's  Tales  Borders  II.  377,  I  did  hear 
tell  that  his  faither  was  waitin  on,  but  I  hope  he's  no  that 
far  gane  yet. 

(c)  1773  J.  Campbeli.  Mod.  Faulconryx%Z  If  your  hawk 
wait  welfon  at  her  being  first  entered.  i8a8  Sir  J.  S.  Se- 
BKiCHT//a«/*/i^(i828)i7  He  [the  hawk]  may  thus  be  made 
to  follow  the  falconer  wlierever  he  pleases;  this  is  called 
ivaiting  on,  1891  Harting  Bibl.  Accipitr.  231  A  hawk  is 
said  to  '  wait  on  '  when  she  >oars  in  circles  over  the  head  of 
the  falconer,  waiting  for  tlie  game  to  be  flushed. 

e.  Racing.  To  wait  off:  to  allow  oneself  to  be 
distanced  by  other  competitors  in  order  to  *romp 
in  '  when  their  energies  are  exhausted.  Cf.  Wait- 
ing vbl.  sb,^  2  c. 

1856  *  Druid  '  Post  ^  Paddock  vi.  91  He  patiently  waited 
off,  while  Sancho  forced  the  running. 

£  To  wait  up  :  to  defer  going  to  bed  in  expec- 
tation of  the  arrival  of  some  one. 

1855  Trollope  Warden  xviii.  Dr.  Grantly . .  and  Mrs. 
Grantly .  .are  waiting  up  for  you.  xSga  Teneple  Bar  Oct.  169 
Don't  wait  up  for  me. 

g.  To  wait  and  see  (with  indirect  question  or 
ellipsis  of  this)  :  to  await  the  course  of  events. 

Recently  often  used  with  allusion  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Asquitb's 
repeated  reply  of '  W.iit  and  see  '  to  a  succession  of  questions 
in  parliament. 

X719  De  Fok  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  267  However,  we  had  no 
Remedy,  but  to  wait  and  see  what  the  Issue  of  Things 
might  present.  1836  Dickens  .$"/&.  Boz,  Scotland-Vard,  I  he 
tailor.. bid  them  wait  and  see  what  happened.  1848  — 
Dombey  xxxv,  Mr.  Towlinson,  .says  wait  and  see.  1883 
Miss  M.  Betham-Edwards  Disartned  \\\\,  When  we  have 
had  dinner,  we  will  do  something  better  than  have  stones. 
Wait  and  see.  - 

eUtrib.  19x5  F.  S.  Oliver  Ordeal  by  Battle  i,  vii.  82  His- 
tory. .shows  us  at  every  other  crisis  of  this  sort  always  the 
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ame  triangle  of  forces— a  War  party,  a  Peace  party,  and 
a  Wait-aod-See  party. 

h.  trtmsf.  Of  a  thing  :  To  remain  in  readiness 
for  some  purpose.  Also,  to  remain  for  a  while 
neglected. 

itjiB  LvTTOs  Alice  i.  iii,  'So  you  are  come  for  your  daily 
lesson?*  *Ycs;  but  Tasso  can  w:ul  if  [etc.].'  1876  J. 
Pakkkr  Paraci.  \.  ii.  14  Jolni's  gospel  U  waiiins  until  the 
Chtux^  becomes  mature  enough  to  understand  it.  1894 
Hau,  Caine  ManxniaH  vi.  xvii,  There  was  a  letter  waiting 
for  Philip  at  home.  Mod,  This  letter  must  be  answered  at 
once ;  the  ctf  hers  can  wait. 

i.  quasi-^m»j.  To  postpone  (a  meal)  in  expec- 
tation of  the  arrival  of  some  one.  coUoq. 

ifjt  DiCKF.N-s  O.  Ttvist  li,  *  It's  a  trying  thing  waiting 
<;u[^)er  for  lovers'  said  Mr,  Grimwig,  %vaKing  up.  x86s 
TkoujOPe  OrleyF.  xxi.  Who  asked  you  to  wait  tea  till  near 
elex'en  o'clock  ? 

8.  Phrases.  To  wait  ones  (or  M^)  time^  hour, 
opportuniiyt  etc.  +a.  (sense  3)  To  watch,  look 
ODt  for  an  opportunity  {pbs^^  b.  (sense  6)  To  defer 
action  until  a  fitting  season  or  opportunity  sliall 
present  itself. 

a.  _  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13715  pair  redes  |«u-for  can  |*:ii  run, 
..Night  and  dai  to  wait  ^  time  Quen  )>ai  nioght  cum  to 
murther  him.  1303  R.  Brunnk  Handl,  Synnc  825  Weyte 
J»y  tjTne,  and  be  not  t>c  last  To  come  whan  holy  waiyr  ys 
cast.  133B  —  C/in»t.  (1725)  94  To  triste  was  he  sette,  forto 
waite  \k  chance.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  v.  523  He  hame  till 
his  houss  is  gane,  And  vatit  oportunite  For  to  fulHll  his 
ma^t-ite.  c  13W  Chavcer  J' rani-/.  'J\  535  Nyght  and  day 
he  spedde  bym  ^at  he  kan  To  wayten  a  tyme  of  his  conclu- 
sion, c  14x0  WvNTOuN  Cri?H,  VI.  xiij.  1220  (.MS.  Cott.)  Twa 
men  be  bade  in  prewate  To  wayt  ane  oportunyte.  And  stel 
t>at  barn.  1596  P/Zgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  83  Waytynge 
theyr  vaunuge  whan  they  may  smyte  the  &  s!ee  the. 

b.  cxyisiic.  Leg.  Saints  iii.  {Autiretv)  q^  |?e  bischope 
had  gret  wilt  his  fellone  lust  to  fulfill,  waitand  bot  lasare 
quhen  he  mycht  purchess  oportunite.  1626  D.  Jonson 
Staplt 0/ N.w.u,  Well,  Sir,  I'll  wait  a  belter  season.  1701 
W.  WoTTos  Hist.  Kome,  Marcus  iv.  59  Cassius  was  obliged 
to  wait  his  opportunity.  1799  Dundas  in  Owen  Welledey 
Desp.  (1877)  64*  We  cannot  at  present  materially  meliorate 
his  government,  but  must  wait  favourable  opportunities. 
iti3  Scott  Rokeby  i.  xxix^  She  comes  not — lie  will  wait 
the  noiir,  When  ber  lamp  lightens  in  the  tower. 

9.  To  be  in  readiness  to  receive  orders  ;  hence,  to 
be  in  attendance  as  a  servant ;  to  attend  as  a  servant 
does  to  the  requirements  of  a  superior.  Chiefly 
const,  on  :  see  wait  OHy  14  j. 

1516  TiKDALE  I  Cor.  tx.  13  They  which  wayte  att  the  auUer 
are  parttakers  with  the  aultre.  1617  Moryson  Itin,  11.  49 
Yea^  his  Lordships  very  Grayhound,  likewise  vsing  to  watte 
at  his  stirrop,  was  shot  through  the  body,  c  1655  Milton 
Stmtt.^  ^IVhen  I  consider^  14  They  also  serve  who  only  stand 
and  waite.  iBit  Scott  Br.  Lmmiu,  xviii,  He.  .dropped  a 
little  behind  the  lady,  at  whose  bridle-rein  he  had  hitherto 
waited  with  such  devotiotu 

b.  To  serve  as  an  attendant  at  table  ;  to  liand 
food  and  drink  to  persons  at  a  meal.  Plir.  to  wait 
at  table  (cf.  14  j),  f  /<?  wait  at  a  trencher^ 

igfiB  T.  HovvELt,^  ^r^.  Amitie  36  b,  {lackc  showes  his 
qualities)  Yee  and  ich  can,  if  neede  be  than,  waight  at  the 
uUe  well.     Ibid.,  Where  ich  did  waite,  at  euerye  baite. 
1591  in  Sir  y.Harington'sNugx  Antiq.  (1804)  I.  106  Item, 
'lliat  no  man  waite  at  the  table,  without  a  trencher  in  his  hand. 
zfos  Breton  I  pray  you  (Grosart)  8/2  To  spend  my  time. . 
onely  for.  .waighiing  at  a  trencher,  looking  on  a  faire  house. 
ti6i8  Moryson  ///«.  iv.  ii.  (1903)  90  These  gentlemen  ser- 
vants waite  with  their  halts  on,  and  sett  at  their  masters 
table,  both  at  home  and  abroad  where  their  masters  are 
invited.     174s  Fielding  J.  Andrews  i.  ii,  Joey  was  now 
preferred  from  the  stable  to  attend  on  his  lady,  to.. wait  at 
her  tea-table  [etc.],    1796-7  Jane  Austen  Pride  ^  PreJ. 
xlvii.  She  had  notprudence  enough  to  hold  her  tongue  before 
the  servants,  while  they  waited  at  table.     1853  1>ickens 
Bleak  Ho.  iv.  The  young  woman  with  the  flannel  bandage    i 
waited,  and  dropped  everything  on  the  table  wherever  it    | 
happened  to  go.    1905  E.  T.  Thurston  Traffics,  iv,  'Is    : 
she  a  musician  then  [at  the  restaurant]?'  asked  Mr.  Puckle.    \ 
*  No— she  waited.'  I 

fc.  To  wait  up\  to  be  in  attendance  at  the 
head  of  the  Uble.  Obs.  ' 

a  ^34  Chapman  Alphottsns  iii.  i,  .\s  for  the  Chambermaid 
and  myself,  we  will  take  our  places  at  the  neither  end,  the 
Jester  is  to  wait  up,  and  live  by  the  crams  that  fall  from    : 
the  Emperours  trencher.  1 

d,  quasi-trans.  To  wait  {the)  table  =  to  wait  at 
table.  Sc, 

1S79  Stevenson  Trav.  Cet'ennes  152  She  waited  the  table 
with  a  heavy  placable  nonchalance,  a  1894  —  St.  Ives  xi. 
(1898)  82  We  had  a  good  many  pleasant  passages  as  she 
waited  table  or  warmed  my  bed  for  me. 

t  O.  quasi-trans.  To  wait  aitendafue  :  to  remain 
in  attendance.   Obs, 

1590  [sec  Attendance  5].     1607  Smaks.  Timon  1,  i.  161. 

1 10.  trans.  To  attend  or  escort,  to  accompany" 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  service  or  showing 
respect.  Obs, 

""A^!*  Chauceb  L,  G.  IK  1269  This  Troyan,  that. .can  so 
well  doon  alie  bis  obeisaunccs,  And  waytyn  hire  at  festis 
&  at  danncis.  159B  Greene  Jas.  11^,  v.  i,  I  must  to  Eden- 
boorg,  vnto  the  Kmg,  There  to  take  charge  and  waight  him 
in  his  warres.  1633  Massinc.er  Guard,  u.  i,  Jol.  Waite  me. 
C'^yi^h.  As  your  shadow.  Exeunt  JoL  Calyp.  16B7  Dhy- 
DZsHind  if  P.  L  J57  She  made  a  mannerly  excuse  to  stay, 
^offermg  the  Hind  to  wait  her  half  the  way.  1697  — 
^a^/j  viri,  734  Steeds  are  prepar'd  to  mount  the  Trojan 
Band;  Who  wait  their  Leader  to  the  Tyrrhene  Land. 
Una.  XL  92  He.. chose  a  thousand  Horse.. to  wait  the  Fu. 
neraL  17M  Pope  Odyss.  iv.  61  Refresh'd,  they  wait  them 
to  the  bow  r  of  state.  171S  —  Duttc.  1.  265  She  bids  hini  ; 
wait  her  to  her  sacred  Dome:  Well  picas "d  he  cnter'd.   x8i6    i 


L.  Hcst  Kiiitini  1.  242  His  shield  Borne  by  the  squire  that 
waits  him  to  the  field. 
fb.  absoL  Obs, 

1599  B.  JoNsoN  Cynthia's  Hev.  ij.  iii.  One,  that  liatli  newly 
cntertain'd  the  bcgger  to  follow  him,  but  cannot  get  him  to 
wait  necvc  enough. 

•fll.  To  attend  as  a  concomitant  or  consequence. 

167s  Traherne  Chr.  Ethics  330  Prudence  consi.sts  most 
in  attempting  the  business,  for  it  will  go  on,  and  is  ever 
waited  with  success  when  undertaken,  a  J7X8  Prior  First 
Hymn  Callimachus  64  Swift  Growth  and  wond'rotis  Grace, 
O  heav'niy  Jove,  Waited  Thy  blooming  Years. 
II.  Special  constructions  with  preps. 

tl2.  Wait  after — .  a.  To  expect,  look  forward 
to  ;  to  be  ambitious  or  desirous  of,  seek  for.  Obs. 

1393  Cower  Couf.  \\\.  323  This  Leonin..waiteth  after 
gret  beyete ;  But  al  for  noght.  1393  Langl.  /*.  PL  C.  n.  124 
Hewes  in  Jie  halyday  after  hete  wayten.  (7x440  Generydes 
2440  He  is  descendid  of  an  high  lenage,  And . .  waytith  after 
right  grete  heritage.  ^X449  Pkcock  Repr.  it.  L  135  That  we 
waite  not  aftir  to  be  hoosiUd  with  the  sacrament  of  the  anter. 
Ibid.  V.  ii.  489  Certis  he  may  not  waite  aflir  that  the  conclu- 
sioun  of  this  argument  be  proued  or  be  trewc.  c  1489  Caxton' 
Sontus  of  Aymon  ,\i.v.  423  It  is  not  for  vs  to  wayte  after 
pyle  of  bym,  for  he  is  over  cruell  a  kyng  vpon  us.  1533  tr. 
Erasm.  Comm,  Credc  52  b,  They  do  wayte  after  al^nge 
plentuosly  appoynted  with  ryches,  with  armies  or  hostcs  of 
men,  and  with  other  worldly  aydes. 

fb.  To  look  ont  for;  to  watch,  keep  in  obser- 
vation. Obs, 

cx^fio  Beryn  1589  Ueryne  clepid  a  Marynere,  &  bad  hym 
■sty  on  lofft,  And  weyte  aftir  our  four  Shippis,  [l«.t]  aftir  vs 
doith  drj've.*  X450''X530  Myrr.  our  Laaye  1.  xx.  54  He 
sawe  a  fende  that,  .way ted  bysely  after  all  letters,  and  syl- 
lables, and  wordes,  and  faylynges,  that  eny  made,  c  1489 
QK:i.i:Qii  Sojuws  of  Aymo7i-ii.\\\.  553  Thenne  they  set  theym- 
selfe  doun  vpon  the  fayr  grasse,  waytynge  after  theyr 
adverse  party. 

Wait  for — • :  see  5  b,  7. 

13.  Wait  of— . 

i*  a.  To  execute  the  commands  of.  Obs, 

a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  i,  xL  (1912)  69  He  would  extol  the 
deeds  of  Philoxenus,  who  indeede  had  but  waited  of  him 
iherin.  Ibid,  v.  (1598)  465  A  Counseller,  who  hath. .the 
reasonable  e.\cuse  of  a  seruant,thal  did  but  wait  of  his  mis- 
tresse. 

fb.  To  escort,  accompany  on  the  way,  as  a 
mark  of  honour  :   ^  wait  on^  \ \V.,  Obs. 

X563  FoxE  A,^  M,  860/1  This  deponent.. receyued  the 
kynges  maiesties  Visitors  at  Chichester, . .  and  conducted  and 
wayted  of  them  into  the  dioces  of  Wynton.  x6o6  Chapman 
Ceut.  l/s/ier  111.  ii.  77  Waite  of  Master  Usher  to  the  doore. 
1709  N.  Blundeix  Diary  iiBgs)  78, 1  Wated  of  ye  Duke  and 
Dutches  of  Norfolk  &.c.  out  of  Wigaii  part  of  their  way 
towards  Preston.  X7S4  Briton  Xo.  25.  no  Footmen,  .return 
when  the  Play  is  done  to  wait  of  them  home.  1734  Ad.m. 
(JoKDON  in  wth  Ref,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  i.  193  At  9 
ncloake  I  sent  ray  pinnace  to  wayte  of  General  Lacy. 

t  c.  To  pay  a  respectful  visit  to :  =  wait  on, 
14  m,  Obs. 

X55S  in  hodi^e  Iliustr.  Brit.  Hist,  (i-jgi)  I.  211  Trustyng 
shortely  to  wayte  of  yo'  Lordshyppe.  c  X673  W.  Mous tagu 
in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  L  320  My  Lord  and 
his  sons  have  been  to  see  me  at  my  chamber,  but  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  abroad  ;  and  upon  that  score . .  I  will, wait  of 
them  again.  1677  Ibid.  324, 1  ..shall  acquaint  his  Lordship 
myself  with  it  on  Saturday,  before  which  I  cannot  wait  of 
him.  X707  N.  Klundell  Diary  (1895)  55, 1  went  to  Bold 
to  wate  of  Mr.  Molin[eux]  but  he  was  gon  a  hunting. 
d.    =  wait  for :  see  7  a.     Now  dial, 

X7i»  Tvldesley  Diary  {I'&T^  23  Stayed  alday  at  Dick 
Jackson's  watting  of  Mr.  Blackborne,  who  came  not  tin 
affter  nine  att  night.  x8a8  Trial  Wm.  Dyon  at  York  As' 
sir:es  8, 1  was  up  waiting  of  my  master  until  two  o'clock. 

14,  Wait  on  or  upon — . 

ta.  To  observe,  watch;  to  fix  one's  eyes  upon, 
gaze  at.  Obs, 

c  1384  Chaucer  //.  Pttme  342  For  though  your  loue  laste  a 
seson,  Wayte  vpon  the  conclusyon.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  361 
J>ei  wilnc^  worshipes — but  waite  on  her  dedes !  c  X400 
Rowland  *  O,  444  To  b*  castelle  he  wendes  a  pase  And 
appone  )>«  kirnells  gase,  to  wayte  appon  l>at  were,  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  13055  So  Eger  were  all  men  Elan  to  se,  For  to 
\\aite  on  J>at  worthy  went  ^tai  belyue.  c  1430  Syr  Gcncr, 
(Roxb.)  6^44  Anoon  Jewel  to  his  ship  sent  To  warn  his  men 
to  be  redie,  On  his  comyng  to  waite  and  spie.  X538  Elvot 
Dict.,Iuspecto,  to  behold  attentiuely,  to  wayte  on. 

t  b.  To  lie  in  wait  for.  Obs. 
XMo  GowEB  Conf.  1. 349  Of  his  men  a  gret  partie  He  made 
in  Duisshement  abide,  To  waite  on  him  m  such  a  tide  That 
he  ne  mihte  here  bond  ascape.  xms  Locrine  iv.  1. 183  Mil- 
lions of  diuels  wayt  vpon  thy soule  !  i6s8  Hobbes  Thucyd. 
11.(1629)  128  As  theysayled  along  the  shore,  Phormio  waited 
on  them  till  they  were  out  of  the  streight,  intending  to  set 
vpon  them  in  the  open  Sea. 

+  c.  To  secure,  protect  (oneself).  Obs, 
c  X400  Destr.  Troy  12722  pan  he  counseld  Cluncstra,..To 
be  war  of  bat  wegh,  &  wait  on  hir-seluyn. 

t  d.  To  attend  to  (a  business,  a  duty).  Obs, 
I5a6  TiNDALE  Rovi.  xii.  7  Let  hym  that  hath  an  office, 
wayte  on  his  office.    (Similarly  in  later  versions.) 

t  e.  With  clause  as  obj.  :  To  take  care  that,  Obs, 
1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist,  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  \.  255  He 
wayted  Weill  onn,  be  all  meines  possible,  that  nathyng  de- 
kayet  of  Justice  in  bis  Rcalme. 

t  f.  To  await,  expect  with  desire  or  anxiety.  01^ 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7944, 1  wot  the  in  witte  to  waite  on  m^ 
end.  x6o8  Vorks.  Trag.  viii.  23  Was  this  the  answear  I  long 
waited  on?  x64a  Milton  Apol.  Smect.  37,  I  perceave  how 
bopelesse  it  will  be  to  reach  the  hcigth  of  their  prayses  at  the 
accomplishment  of  that  expectation  that  weights  upon  their 
noble  deeds. 

tg.  To  await  the  action  of;  to  look  to  (a 
person)  y^r  something.  Obs, 


1683  BuNVAN  Holy  War  (igoO  253  That  the  Prince  tliat 
lay  in  the  Leaguer  without  the  Wall,  waited  upon  them  (the 
townsfolk]  for  an  answer. 

h.  In  Bible  phrase,  to  place  one's  hope  in  (God). 
Very  common  in  the  Bible  of  1611 ;  rendering  se\eral  Heb. 
verbs  of  identical  meaning. 

1535  CovF.RDALE  Ps.  Ixili].  I  My  soule  wayteth  only  vpon 
GotiTfor  of  him  commeth  my  helpe.  x6ii  Bible  Ps.  xxv.  3 
Let  none  that  wait  on  the  be  ashamed. 

+  i.  To  remain  in  one  place   in  expectation  of 
=  wait  for  (7  a).    Obs, 

1694 tr. Marten's  I'oy.  Spitzbetgen  in  Ace. Sev.  Late  I'oy. 
n.  7  We  were  forced  to  wait  on  him  alK)\  e  half  an  hour,  before 
he  came  from  underneath  the  Ice. 

j.  To  attend  as  or  in  the  manner  of  a  servant  to 
the  personal  requirements  of ;  to  minister  to  the 
comfort  of.  f  Also  in  phrases,  to  wait  on  the  cup, 
the  trencher,  the  table  (cf.  9  b). 
To  wait  on  (a  person)  hand  and  foot :  see  Hand  sb.  56. 
1509-XO  Act  1  Hen.  VlII^  c.  14  §  i  No  servyng  manne 
waytyng  uppon  his  maister.  .were  eny  garded  Hose,  c  1550 
Cheke^Az^/.  iv.  II  'then  let  y«  devel  him  go,  and  lo  angels 
cam  vnto  him  and  wailed  on  him.  igsa  Hulokt,  Wayte  on 
the  cap,  ad  cyathos  stare.  1575  Gascoigse  Glasse  of  Govt. 
Wks.  1910  IL  66  Wee  should  have  beene  fayne  to  wayte  on 
the  table,  and  to  bee  contented  with  their  leavings  after 
supper.  1601  Kyd's  Sp.  Trag.  11.  v.  (Addit,),  His  Maiestie 
the  other  day  did  grace  him  with  waiting  on  his  cup.  1615 
0.  Sandys  Trav.  80  When  they  grow  old,  they  most  grow 
contemptible,  being  i)ut  to  do  the  drudgeries  of  the  house,  and 
nuiny  times  to  waite  on  their  children.  1749  Fielding  Torn 
fones  VII.  XV,  It  is  not  my  business,  answered  the  Drawer,  to 
wait  upon  the  Chambers.  Jf  you  come  to  that, answered  the 
Maid,  it  is  not  my  business  to  wait  upon  Gentlemen.  1847 
Marbvat  Childr,  Ne^v  Forest  iv,  You  can  have  no  servants 
to  wait  upon  you.  x866  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Miltbed  Arktll y\^ 
When  I  was  only  six  years  o'd  I  had  to  wait  oti  Mamma  and 
Charlotte,  190Z  Ali.dridce  Sherbro  xii.  114  He  is  waited 
upon  hand  and  foot. 

k.  To  accompany  on   one's  way  (as  a  mark  of 

respect  or  to  render  service  or  assistance)  ;  to  escort. 

Now  rd;-^  (? exc.  U,S,), 

I      X4S0  W.  LoMNER  in  Paston  Lett.  1. 124  With  other  shippis 

I    waytyng  on  hym.      1481  Cov.  Lcet  Bk,  (1908)  466  There 

I    shuld  be  xl  sowdyers  mo  waged  for  a  quarter  of  ^e  town 

j    w-ages  to  make  vp  a  C  men  to  wayte  vppon  the  kyng  in  J>is 

1    viage  etc.   ^1530  Tindale  Jonas  ProL  A  vj  b,  Ande  one  y* 

j    cast  out  deuels  in  Christes  name  they  forbade  because  he 

I    wayted  not  on  them.      1585  Higins  Junius'  Nomencl.  517/1 

i    /'roww^rt, ..a  bridemaid,  or  she  that  trimmeth  and  maketh 

I    ready  the  bride,  and  waiteth  vpon  her  homeward  to  her 

j    husbands  house.     1595  Shaks.  John  v.  vii,  98  Let  it  be  so, 

I    and  you  my  noble  Prince,.  .Shall  waite  vpon  your  Fathers 

I    Funerall.    x6ox  Ld.  Mountjov  Let,  13  Nov.  in  Moryson^s 

j    //'/«.ii.(i6i7)i55Weentertained  them  so  well,  that  we  waited 

]    oil  them  to  the  walls  of  the  ToWne,  and  made  them  leave 

j    some  of  their  dead  bodies  behind  them.     x6s8  T.  Ball  Life 

I    Preston  (18S5)  175  His  friends  al  Cambridge,  whodid  highly 

honour  hini,  and  desired  nothing  more  then  to  have  wayted 

on  his  dust  to  his  long  home.     1654  Evelyn  Dimy  4  July, 

On  a  letter  from  my  wife's  uncle,  Air.  Pretyman,  I  waited 

back  on  her  to  London.     17x3  Tvi.deslev  Diary  (1873)  107 

Then  went  to  waie  on  Judge  Dorm''  out  off  the  toun.   Ibid. 

125  He  watted  on  her  home.     x8o^-8  W.  Irving  Salmag. 

iii.  (i860)  51  On  landing  we  were  wailed  upon  to  our  lodgings 

..by  a  vast  and  respectable  escort.     1880  P.  Lldlow  A'ick 

Hardy  at  College  v'u  (1882)  co  Nick  complied,  and  was  waited 

on  into  the  drawing-room. 

iransf  X69X  Tate  Petty' s  Pol.  Ajtat.  Dcd.  to  Dk.  Ormond, 
Re  pleas'd  lo  permit  this  useful  Treatise  to  wait  on  you  to 
the  Camp. 

1.  Hence  (?)  in  Hunting,  to  wail  close  upon  :  to 
keep  close  to  (the  horse  immediately  in  front). 

1861  Whvte-Melville  Market  Harb.  .\.\v,  Crasher.. and 
Sawyer  lake  their  leaps  abreast,  the  latler  riding  very  quietly 
and  carefully. ..Luxury  is  waiting  close  upon  inem. 

m.  To  pay  a  respectful  visit  to ;  to  call  upon  with 
the  intention  of  showing  respect,  asking  a  favour, 
or  the  like. 

iSox  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  161  Also  I  shall  wate  one 
you  at  Nottingham  one  Sunday  next,  except  ye  comand  me 
contrary.  X594  O.  B.  Quest.  Profit.  Concern.  5  God  willing 
he  shall  one  day  waight  vpon  you  to  better  his  knowledges. 
1638  in  Verney  Mem,  (1802)  1. 279, 1  have  A  greate  ambition 
yt  you  would  please  to  honour  me  so  farre  as.. to  admilt 
nie  to  waite  upon  you.  1664  Sir  A.  Bateman  in  Extr. 
St.  P.  r^L  Frietuis  m.  (1912)  215  It  is  my  Lord  Chanselors 
comaund  to  inee,  that  I  waite  vpon  your  Honor  to  deliucr 
this  inclosed  letter  to  you.  17x3  Audisok  Guardian  No.  107 
f  3  She  will  wait  upon  any  Lady  at  her  own  Lodging,  and 
talk  by  the  Clock  after  the  Rale  of  three  Guineas  an  Hour. 
176s  R.  Gem  in  Jesse  Sclwyn  .y  Contemp.  (1S43)  !•  367  The 
Baron  D'Olbach  and  I  intend  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  wait- 
ing on  you  to  dinner  to-morrow.  1766  Goldsm.  Vicar  ll\ 
XXX,  A  person  of  distinction,  .sent  his  respects  to  the  gentle- 
man that  was  with  us,  and  begged  to  know  when  he  should 
think  proper  to  be  waited  upon.  1848  Dickens  Dombey 
xxvi,  I  took  the  liberty  of  waiting  on  her,  .to  inquire  if  she 
could  charge  me  with  any  little  commission.  1849  Macaulav 
Hist,  Eng.  ix.  I  J.  474  Ihe  Primate  and  the  few  Spiritual 
I'eers  who  happened  to  be  then  in  London  had  orders  to  wait 
upon  the  King.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  6  July  4/7  A  deputa- 
tion had  waited  upon  Ix)rds  Salisbury,  Kedesdale,  and  Rox- 
bnrghe. 

i  transf.  176a  Wilkes  Let.  21  SepL  (1769)  I.  15  Sunday's 
post  brought  nie  your  lordship's  [letter]  of  the  i7tb,  and  by 
the  return  of  it  this  waits  on  your  lordship. 

n.  Of  things:  T(f  accompany  ;  to  be  associated 
with  ;  to  attend  as  a  concomitant  or  consequence, 
^  XS79-80  NoKTii  Plutarch,  Lycur^us  (1595)  52  For  no  man 
is  so.,  simple  wit  ted,  as  to  bring  into  so  povre  and  meane 
houses,  bedsteads  with  siluer  feete,  imbcpdered  couerlets.. 
nor  such  other  like  costly  furniture  and  finenesse,  as  those 
things  require  to  waite  vpon  them.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  i.  vii. 
44  Letting  I  dare  not,  wait  vpon  I  would,  Like  the  pooip 
Cat  i'  th'  Addage.     16x1  —  H^int.   T.  v.   i.   142   Infiirnitie 
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WAITER. 


(Which  waits  vpon  worne  times).  i6at  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.) 
J'arew.  Tower  Bottles  A  7,  For  'tis  a  Kfaxiin  held  in  euery 
Nation,  Great  men  are  wayted  on  by  Adulation.  1646  Cra- 
SHAW  Ste^s  to  Temple  33  To  them  shec  gave  the  firbt  and 
fairest  Beame  That  waited  on  her  Birth-  1657  Heylin 
EccUs,  Vind.  II.  lit.  g  6.  146  Prayer,  .being  an  action  meerly 
moral,  was  notwithstanding  to  be  waited  on  with  such  rites 
and  gestures,  xdga  Prior  Ode  Imit.  Her.  xi,  Justice  and 
Freedom  on  his  Conquests  wait.  1746  Hervev  Medit.  (i8i8j 
60  Her  form  was  symmetry  itseif ;  every  elegance  breathed 
in  her  air ;  and  all  the  p-aces  waited  on  her  motions.  1842 
Lover  Hamly  Andy  i,  Disappointment  waited  on  all  affairs 
in  which  he  bore  a  part.  1859  Mill  Liberty  \.  (1S64)  s  j 
Elective  and  responsible  government  became  subject  to  the 
observations  ancf  critici"*ras  which  wait  upon  a  great  existing 
fact.  1875  JowETT  Plato  i^d.  2)  V.  ago  Retribution  is  thu 
suffering  which  waits  npon  injustice. 

+  0,  To  support  the  opinion  of.   O/'.f. 
1699  Vv\.i.EK  Holy  lyarw.  v.  (1640)  175  The  Master  of  the 
Sentences  (waited  on  herein  with  other  learned  men)  is  of 
opinion,  That  [etc. J. 

1 15.  Wait  over—.    To  watch  over,  Obs, 
Cf.  OvF.BWAiT  -'.  (=  supervise,  Pecock). 
1659  Ham.mond_ /'rtrrt/Z/n  /'j.  Ixxviii.  52  His,. providence 
.continually  watted  over  them,  and  provided  supplies  for 
all  their  wants. 

tl6.  "Wait  to — .  To  keep  watch  upon,  attend 
carefully  to.  Oi>s. 

c  X440  York  Mysi.  xxxlii.  253  Sirs  w.iites  to  J»er  wlghtis  jKit 
no  wiles  be  wrought,  c  1449  PccocK  ./J*j*r.  111.  xviii.  405  And 
skile  whi  al  this  is  trewe  may  bo  perceyued  weel  ynow^  of  a 
diligent  considcrer,  watting  weel  to  ech  word  which  is  now 
bifore  hereseid.  1508-13^^.  Kerity7tge\n  Bal'ces Iik.{iZ6Z} 
2JO  And  wajtc  well  to  y*  sewer  how  many  dysshes  be 
couered. 

m.  17.  Comb.  :  fwait-gleed  [-=  OF.  ^aiU- 
tisoti\^  one  who  sits  lazily  watching  Uie  fire. 

c  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xv.  47  .Me  calleth  me  fulle  flet, 
ant  waynoun  wa>-te-glede. 

tWait,  2».^  Ol'S,  Also4weyte,  waite,  wayte. 
[app.  a.  OX.  vcita  to  show  or  <!o  i  kindness,  etc. ), 
less  frequently  to  do  (an  ill  turn),  =  OHG. 
7aeiz^n  :— OTeut.  type  ^waitjan^  f,  *tvaU-  abl.-var. 
of  *totV-  :  see  Wit  r>.  Confused  with  Wait  vy  : 
sec  Await  v.  2.] 

1.  trans,  a.  With  thing  as  direct  obj.  and  dative 
ofijcrson:  To  show  (unkindness)  to,  to  put  (dis- 
grace, suffering,  etc.)  on.  b.  In  similar  sense,  but 
with  changed  construction  :  To  treat  (a  person) 
with  (unkindness,  cruelty,  etc.),  to  affect  iviih 
(disgrace,  suffering,  etc.), 

a.  1303  R.  Drusne  Haftdl.  Synne  5987  I>cft  he  wjl  vpon 
hym  w\te.  Or  ou)>er  ska^e  he  wyl  hym  weytc.  c  1330  A  rih. 
•V  Afrr/.  (Kolbing)  3^2  Ac  farst  |>ai  sworen  him  an  oK  piii 
scbuld  him  neuer  watte  IoJ».  £^2350  Will.  Palcrne  148  He.. 
^ou)t..hc  wo!d,.wayte  hire  sum  wicked  torn.  Ihid,  4051 
pat  no  burn  nere  so  bold.. to  waiie  |>c  werwolf  no  mancr 
schabe.  CX400  Rom.  Kose  3938  1  herforc  close  I  shall  the 
wcie  Fro  hem  that,  .come  to  wayte  me  Wlonj-e.  c  1450  Er/e 
Tohus  296  Certys  hyt  were  a  trayiory,  For  to  wayte  hym 
velany.  1450  RolU  of  Parit,  V,  183/2  Ye  shall  not  shewe 
nor  wayte .. noo  malitc.to  any  persone.  1548  Udall,  etc. 
I'^reum.  Par.  Matt.  iv.  23-5  Sum  came  for  malice  with  a 
mynde  to  wayte  displeasure.  1601  HoLtJiND  Pliny  x.  Ixxiv. 
I.  308  The  bird  i*:gitluis,  (the  least  in  manner  of  all  others) 
waiteth  the  Asse  .1  shrewd  tume. 

b.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4330  Sco  waited  him  wit  a  werr  turn. 
1303  K.  Urunni:  Hatull.  Sywie  4186  Whan  ^ys  ludas.. 
weytede  Ihcsu  with  tresun.  c  x3»o  Sir  Tristr.  2175  Meriadck 
wif  iile  Waited  hem  fulnei^e  Of  her  dede.  ct33oR.  Brunse 
Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  7122  For  J»ou  art  no  knyght  of  armes, 
pc  more  t»ey  wayte  l?is  lond  wy |i  harmes.    135a  IvI  i  not  Poems 

L   64  Ay  er  bai  boune  To  wait  Ingland  with  sorow  and    ; 
schame.    a  1400  Sir  Perc.  99  Was  no^te  the  rede  knyghie 
so  rathe  For  to  wayte  hym  with  sl;aihe.     c  1430  Syr  Tryum.    I 
loi  Yf  ye  be  so  hardy  lo  wayte  me  wyth  velanye.    c  1470    | 
Hbnrv  l^alUue  viii.  900  We  sail  be  bnndyn  yowto,.  .nocht 
efftyr  to  wait  vow  with  na  ilL    c  1475  Rau/Coil^ar  ^13  *  Sa    j 
thnue  I  *,  said  the  Sarazine,  *..(^uha  w.iitis  the  Cristin  with 
cair,  my  cusingis  ar  thay '.     15..  Muruing  Mmdin  81  in    ! 
MaitL  FoL  MS.  (S.T.S.)  I,  And  heir  to  pw  my  treuth  I     j 
plycht  That  !  sail  nowder  day  nor  nycbt  No  wyld  beist  wait 
with  wrang.    i^x  Satir.  Poems  Reform.  xHii.  83  Did  sho 
not  wait  him  with  sic  foule  inuy. 

2.  Comb,  wait-scathe  (as  a  nickname  or  quasi- 
proper  name),  a  perpetrator  of  mischief, 

1481  Caxton  Reytiard  xxviiL  (Arb.)  70  Ther  is  prentout, 
wayte  scathe,  and  other  of  my  frendis  and  alyes.  a  1500 
Kesrvson  Fox  ff  Wolf  54  Freir  Wolf  Waitskaith. 

Wait.  obs.  and  dial.  f.  Wet,  Wite,  Wot. 

Wait-a-bit.  Also  wait-a-while.  [tr.  Cai>c 
Du.  wachl-een-Oeeije.']  V^w^Wy  attrib,  with  thorfty 
thorH'tree^  etc. 

a.  A  name  given  to  various  S.  African  plants 
and  shrubs  with  humorous  reference  to  their  hooked 
and  clinging  thorns ;  e.g.  various  species  of  mimosa. 

>7*SG.  FoRSTER  tr.  Sfiarrman's  Voy.  Cade  G.  H.  I.  236  A 
new  hpcc'iea  of  caJlop/ijyllum,  which  from  its  catching.. fast 
hold  of  the  traveller  with  its  hooked  prickles,.  Is  commonly 
called  here  7vakt  een  bctje^  or  wait  a  bit.  xi»fi  R.  (i. 
CuMMiNG  HufiUr's  Li/e  S.  A/r.  (ed,  2)  I.  152  This  variety 
of  mimosa  U  waggishly  termed  by  the  Boers  '  vyacht  um 
Wge ',  or  wait-a-bit  thorns  ;  as  they  continually  solicit  the 
passing  traveller  not  to  be  in  a  hurry.  1857  Livincstosk 
Trav.  lii.  61  The  '  watt*a-bit  thorn  *,  or  Acacia  detinens. 
i86j  W.  C.  Baldwin  Afr.  Hunting  viL  239  The  Kaffirs  throw 
iri  toe  most  virulent  '  wait-a.whilc  '  thorn  branches  into  the 
pits,  to  prevent  the  oxen  from  trampling.  1899  Bkktranu 
Kipigd.  Barotii^%  Various  species  of  thorn,  of  which  the  most 
formidable  is  the  *  wacht.een-beelic ',  appropriately  inter- 
preted as  the  '  wait-a-bit',  a  crooked,  steely^  regular  fish- 
nook  of  a  thorn,  that  stops  and  tears  everything  that  come-> 
in  its  way.    1913  Pkttman  A/ricanderisfns,  s.  v.  It^aclit'ftt' 


beei/e.  The  familiar  ^/ay;*/i«^  viucronnia,  IKt  is  poi>ularly 
known  all  through  Kafl'raria  and  the  Eastern  Districts  as 
the  *  watt-a-bit  thorn  tree  '. 

b.  Applied  by  travellers  to  different  plants  of 
similar  cliaracter  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

1865  Tristram  Land  0/ Israel  202  The  principal  tree  was 
the  /izyphus  spina-Christi..with  long  pointed  and  ratiar 
reflex  thorn?,  very  strong, — a  true  wait-a-bit  tree.  1894 
Dennvs  Diet.  Malaya  ^15  Wait-a-bit.  A  name  convention- 
ally applied  to  a  species  of  rattan  armed  with  powerful  curved 
thOTns. 

Waitchfull,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Watchful. 

Waite,  obs.  form  of  Witk. 

Waiter  (\v^i*t3j).  Forms:  4  weyter,  4-5 
waytar,  4-7  wayter,  5  waytere,  5-7  waitor, 
waytor,  6  waighter,  waitourj  water,  weighter, 
\^Si\  vyttar),  6-  waiter.  [Orig.  a.  AF.  *waitour, 
Ol*"*  wcitico)'j  gaiteof^  agent-n.  f.  weiiier,  gaiiier 
Wait  v.'^     In  later  use  f.  \Vait  s'.i  -h  -er  I.] 

I.  1 1.  One  who  watches,  or  observes  closely ; 
one  who  is  on  the  look-out.  Ohs. 

138a  WvcLiF  2  Sam.  xiii.  34  And  the-  child  weyter  (Vulg. 
ftter  sf^LHlator\  heuedc  vp  his  eyen  and  bihetde.  c  1410 
iVycli/  Bible,  Pre/.  Kpist.  St,  Jerome  70  Sophonyas  the 
wayter  [L.  speculator]  and  theknowerof  ihepriueteesof  the 
Lord,  herith  a  cry.  1549  Coverdalf,  etc.  Jirasm.  Par  i  John 
\.  1-4  £uen  the  thing  which  we  y*  were  continual  waitours 
heard  with  our  eares,  saw  with  our  eies  1554  Aberdeen  Reg. 
(1844)  I.  281  That  the  saidisl)aiUie.ssuld..  apprehend  the  said 
John  Chalmcr,  and  put  him  in  custodic.with  \'>*tiaris  and 
\-aychearis  to  awyt  and  keip  him  fra  doing  of  skayth.  1672 
Swinnock:  Life  T.  IVilson  21  Accordingly,  he  thus  clad  came 
forth,  not  knowing  bwt  that  the  Waiter  was  still  at  the  door. 
1687  A.  I.ovF.LL  tr.  Thert'enoVs  Trav.  1.  285  The  Health- 
Itoat  came,  and  put  Waiters  on  board  of  us,  to  keep  the 
People  of  the  Town  from  mingling  with  us. 

2.  fa.  A  watchman  at  the  city  gates.  Sc,  Obs. 

1684  in  G.  Sinclair  Satan's  Invis.  IVorld  (1685)  Postscr. 
f  I  b,  He  had, .some  chargeover  the  Waiters  at  the  Ports  of 
tiie  City  [Edinbmgli].  1737  in  Crim.  Trials  illuslr.  *■  Heart 
of  Mid' Lothian  '  (181S)  294  William  Lindsay,  waiter  at  the 
Xctherbow  port  of  Edinburgh . .  deponed,  Tliat  (etc.J.  i8t8 
.Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  vi,  During  this  parley  the  insurgents 
li.id  made  themselves  masters  of  the  West  Port,  rushing  upon 
the  Waiters  (so  the  people  were  called  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  gates),  and  possessing  themselves  of  the  keys. 

b,  A  warder  of  the  Tower  of  j.ondon.  More 
fidly  yeoman  waiter. 

1551  r.  Wilson  Logie  N  viij  b,  Veomeu  of  the  gard,  and 
ail  other  waiters.  1591  xn$rd  Rep,  Hist,  .1/SS,  Comni.  6/2 
[Ralph  Smytbe]  one  of  your  highness  ordinary  yeomen 
waiters,  c  1600  in  Peck  Desid,  Curiosa  (1732)  I.  11.  16  The 
Jowrc . .  Yeoman  Waighters  or  Warders. 

to.  An  olViccr  in  the  employ  of  the  Customs. 
Ohs.  exc.  Hist.   See  Coast-waiter,  Tide-waiter. 

1473  •i"'*''^'"*  Papers  (Camden)  \.  134  For  (»er  be  so  many 
waytcrs  and  controllers.  1596  Acts  T'riiy  Counc.  (1892)  \  . 
295  They  h,ive,  nevertheles  of  late  byn  troubled  and  dis. 
quieted  by  diverse  Wayters  at  the  partes  in  London.  1561 
Cioucii  in  iiurgon  Life  Grcsham  (1839)  L  407  So  many 
Quays  crownc-sercbers,  wayters,  and  other  powlyng  offyccrs. 
i6i>  Proclam.  Transport.  Corn  19  Jan. ,  All  our  Customers, 
Comptrollers,  Searchers,  Waiters,  and  other  the  Ministers  of 
our  Ports.  1685  Sc.  Proclam.  28  Apr.  in  Lond,  Gaz,  No. 
2032/3  We  hereby  Require  and  Command  all  Our  Collector.^, 
Customers,  or  Waiters,to  make  strict  and  diligent  Search  and 
Inquiry  in  all  Ships.  x8i8  Scott  ////.  Midi,  xvi.  Some 
tuiUies  about  run  goods  wi'  the  gangers  and  the  waiters. 

+  3.  An  observer  in  secret,    a.  A  spy,  scout.  Obs. 

1471  Caxton  Rccnyell  (Sommcr)  133  Diuerse  espies  and 
uaytars  that  were  sent  out.. to  see  and  to  descouuere  the 
state,  .of  their  enemyes. 

t  b.  In  limiting^  one  set  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  intended  game.  Obs,  rare. 

c  1400  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  1S2)  xxxiii,  pei  shuldc 
goo  forthe  ^ider  as  J>e  deere  is  herbowred  and  settu  redy 
wayters  aboute  J>e  quarter,  or  J»e  wode  ^at  J>e  deer  is  Inne  to 
sc  what  commcth  oute. 

t  c.  One  who  lies  in  wait.   Obs.  rare. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  ManJwde  ii.  .\ii.  (i36^)  79  An  espyour  of 
weycs,  and  a  waytere  \agueteur\  of  pilgrimes. 

II.  4.  One  who  waits  expectant  of  some  event, 
opportunity,  appointetl  time,  etc. 

ifSSR.  Capel  Tentations  iv.  iiL  (ed.  5)  laj  The  expecta- 
tion of  the  waiter  shall  not  fail  for  ever,  that  is,  never,  1870 
R.  IJlchanan  Bk.  Orm  11.  ii.  50  O  Shadow  sad,  Monitor, 
haunter,  waiter  litt  the  end.  1900  F.  G.  Kexvon  in  Egypt 
Explor.  J'undf  Arcliaeol.  Rep.  45  Students  of  papyri  will 
indeed  be  expectant  waiters  for  gifts  from  their  rich  table  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

b.  IVaitcr  upon  God  (see  Wait  v."^  i4h). 
t  Waiter  ttpon  time  (obs,),  waiter  ttpon  Providificey 
one  who  await^^  the  turn  of  events  when  required  by 
duty  or  honour  to  come  to  a  personal  decision  ; 
a  temporizer. 

159a  Bacon  Obser::  Libel  Resusc.  (1657)  [32  The  Spaniards 
me  great  Waiters  upon  Time,  and  ground  their  Plots  deep. 
1836  Marq.  LoNDONDERin*  10  Dk.  Buckhni,  Mem.  Crts. 
Will.  IV  i<r  Vict.  (1861)  U.=:;8Suchasare  rats,  and  waiters 
npon  Providence,  who  have  now  deserted  us.  1907  P.  I'. 
FoKSVTii  Positive  Preachbig  vii,  231  It  is  the  waiters  on 
God  that  renew  their  strength. 

m.  1 5.  One  who  waits  in  the  presence  of 
another  (of  superior  rank) ;  one  who  visits,  or  pays 
court  to  a  superior. 

1530  Palsgr.  286/1  Wayter,  qui  bailie  attendance.  154a 
Ui)A[.r.  Erastu,  A^oplu  41  b,  Diogenes  called  Aristippus  the 
kynges  hownde,  because  he  was  a  dayly  waiter,  and  gaiic 
contynuall  attendaunce  in  the  Courte  of  Dionysius.  1591 
Savilf.  Tacitus,  Agn'cola  (1622)  200  Being  admitted  lo  the 
princes  presence,  and  recciucd  with  a  short  salutation  and  no 
speech,  he  sorted  himselfe  with  the  rest  of  the  wayters  [turbm 


sen^ientium  lum/.vlus  est].  1611  Bible  Judith  xiii.  i 
Bagoas  shut  his  tent  without,  and  dismissed  the  waiters 
from  the  presence  of  his  lord. 

fb.  Waiter  at  the  table :  a  parasite.   Obs.  rare, 

155*  HuLOET,  Wayter  at  the  table  as  vncommaunded  to  y* 
enient  to  get  hys  iiynner,  parasitaster. 

1 6.  A  man  (more  rarely,  a  woman)  whose  office 
or  privilege  it  is  to  attend  upon  a  superior,  a.  A 
regular  member  (often  a  person  of  high  rank)  of 
the  retinue  or  household  of  a  royal  or  noble  per- 
sonage. Obs. 

14..  jjtli  Cent.  Courtesy  Bk.  (1914)  14  Then  shall  be  Jwr 
redy  yemen  of  the  chambre  yef  it  be  J>er,  yemen  waytors  yef 
it  be  in  ^e  hall,  to  take  away  stolis  and  hordes  and  trestctles. 
a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Plen.  Vllly  12  The  kyng  &  his  thre 
felowes  entred  into  the  felde  their  bardes  and  bases  of  Crimo- 
syn  and  blew  Veluet,. and  all  the  wayters  in  sylkc  of  the 
same  colour,  a  156s  G.  Cavendish  Wolsey  (1893)  45  Whan 
he  came  to  the  gallerye's  end,  he  satt  hyme  down  uppon  a 
forme  that  stode  there  for  the  wayters  some  tyme  to  take 
ther  ease.  1594  R,  Carew  Huarte's  Exam.  IVits  (1616)  228 
The  sixt  thing  which  honoureth  a  man,  is  the  seemely  orna> 
ment  of  his  person,  and  his  going  well  apparelled,  and 
attended  with  manie  waiters.  1630  R.  Johnson  s  Kingd.  <t 
Commw,  142  They  which  were  wont  to  be  called  Pantlers. 
Tasters  and  Carvers,  are  now  called  Gentlemen  Wayters  of 
the  Court.  1678-9  Drydf.n  &  Lek  iEdipus  \\.  1,  Each 
trembling  Ghost  shall  rise,  And  leave  their  grizly  King  with* 
out  .1  waiter. 

t  b.  An  attendant  upon  the  bride  at  weddings  ; 
a  bridesmaid,  Obs. 

1^7  in  Lett.  9f  Papers  Hen.  F///,  XII.  i.  11,  3  goodly 
ladies  in  cloth  of  gold  gorgeously  decked  following  as  waiters 
of  the  bride.  C1680  Roxb.  Ballads  (1891)  VIL  458  Then 
come  let  us  be,  blithe,  merry  and  free,  Upon  my  life  all  the 
waiters  are  gone  !..The  Bride.Maids  that  wailed  arc  gone. 

t  c.   t^  Acolyte,  nonce-use. 

1563  Man  Muscnlus"  Comvionpl.  275  Thei  do  reckon  up, 

dore  Keepers,  readers,  conjurers,  wayters  [I-  acolyios\  sun- 

deaccms,  deacons,  and  priestes,  whiche  all  thei  do  call  clerkes. 

t  d.  One  who  out  of  courtesy  waits  at  table  on 

special  occasions.     (Cf,  sense  7  c.)  Obs, 

1605 Camden  Rem.^  IViseSp,  i96The  ArchebishopofYorke 
saidu  vnto  the  yoong  king,,' there  is  never  a  Prince  in  the 
world  that  hath  this  day  such  a  waiter  at  his  Table  (viz.  K- 
Henry  IIJ  as  you  have',  a  1641  Br.  ^o\>iii\Gv  Acts  t^  Man. 
(1642)  434  The  waiters  are  all  free  men,  who  willingly  proffer 
attendance  at  such  feasts;.. their  waiters  are  clad  in  long 
loose  garments  to  distinguish  them  from  servants,  a  1714 
Parnell  in  Steele  Poet.  Misc.  65  Each  sweet  engaging  Grace 
Put  on  some  Cloaths  to  come  abroad,  And  took  a  Waiters 
Place. 

t  e.  Waiter  at  the  altar :  {a)  gen.  (after  i  Cor. 
ix.  13),  a  priest  or  other  minister  of  the  altar  ;  {b) 
one  in  minor  orders  (cf,  6  c). 

1648  Fanshawe  H  Pastor  Fido  iv.  iii.  137  The  waiters  at 
the  altar  [It.  i  viimstri  minori\.  1711  G.  Hickes  Tivo 
Treat.  Chr.  Priesth.  (1847)  11.  70  Ministers  about  holy 
things,  and  waiters  at  God  s  altar. 

7,  A  man  (rarely  a  woman)  of  lower  rank  em- 
ployed as  a  household  servant. 

+  a.  A  servitor,  groom,  footman,  etc  Obs» 
a  2483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  41  Dayly  iiii 
other  of  these  croomes,  called  wayters,  to  make  fyres,  to  scit 
up  tressyls and  bourdcs.  c  is86C  tess  Pembroke  Ps.  cxxiii. 
i.  Right  as  a  waiters  eye  on  a  graceful  master  is  holden. 
1611  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Philaster  11.  (1620)  24  What  sawcy 
groome  knocks  at  this  dead  of  night,  where  be  our  waiters? 
1655  E.  Terry  Voy.  East  India  xiii.  244  Death  made  many 
breaches  into  my  Lord  Ambassadors  family,  for  of  four  and 
twenty  wayterS|  besides  his  Secretary  and  my  self,  there  was 
not  above  the  fourth  man  returned  home.  1788  Massachu- 
setts Spy  29  May  3/4  A  considerable  number  of  the  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  Princeton,  consisting  of  37  gunners  and 
their  waiters,  spent  the  day  past  in  hunting. 
t  b,  A  waiting-woman.  Obs,  rare, 
1639  Massinci^k  llnnat.  Combat  i.  i,  Bid  your  wayters 
(two  waiting-womenj  Stand  farther  of. 

c.  esp,  A  servant  ^\\\  a  private  house)  whose 
particular  duty  it  is  to  wait  upon  those  seatetl  at 
table.  Ohs,  (?exc.  U,S,^\  cf.  sense  8. 

1^38  Kov  Rede  me  (Arb.)  98  Then  proll  the  servynge  officers. 
With  their  yemen  that  be  wayters.  So  that  their  levettis  are 
but  thynne.  1609  Holland  Amm.  Marcell.  d  4  b,  Butlers, 
carvers,  yeomen  of  the  cellar,  wayters  at  the  table,  a  1674 
Milton  Hist.  Moscozra  v.  Wks.  iZ$i  VIII.  507  In  dinner 
time  he  twice  chang'd  his  Crown,  his  Waiters  thrice  thir 
Apparel.  1856  Mrs.  Stowc  Dred  xi,  She  was  in  the  middle 
of  toe  saloon  again,  just  as  the  waiter  announced  dinner. 

8,  A  man  employed,  at  inns,  hotels,  eating- 
houses,  or  similar  places,  to  wait  upon  the  guests 
{esp.  during  meals).  Also  a  man  hired  for  a  similar 
purpose  on  special  occasions  to  supplement  the 
staff  of  a  private  household. 

This  sense  probably  arose  in  England  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  c,  and  superseded  the  older  term  drawer.  From 
the  i8th  c.  onwards  it  appears  to  have  I>een  the  most  usual 
sense  of  the  word. 

a  1663  Ku.LiGREw  I'arson^s  IVedd.  in.  v,  (1664)  I20  Drawer, 
.  .The  sum  is  six  pounds,  and  be  pleased  to  remember  the 
Waiters.  171J  Steele  Sped.  No.  508  f  3  We  change  our 
Taverns  according  as  he  suspects  any  Treasonable  Practices 
in  the  settling  the  Bill  by  the  Master,  or  sees  any  bold  Re- 
bellion in  pomt  of  Attendance  by  the  Waiters.  1779  Mirror 
No.  26  But  there  is  another  set  of  persons  still  more  exposed 
to  be  treated  roughly  than  even  domestic  servants,  and  these 
are,  the  waiters  at  inns  and  taverns.  1818  Hazlitt  Table-t., 
Knoivt.  Charact.  (1822)  II.  351  After  a  familiar  conversation 
with  a  waiter  at  a  tavern.  1837  1_)ickens/'/(:X*K'.  xxxv,  The 
White  Hart  hotel.. where  the  waiters,  from  their  costume, 
might  be  mistaken  for  Wcslininstcr  boys.  1874  Ruskin /V/-^- 
Ctav.  xlviii.  IV.  271  Presently  afterwards,  an  evidently  Ger- 
man .importation  of  waiter  brings  me  up  my  breakfast. 
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WAITBRAGE 

IV.  A  contrivance  to  supply  the  place  of  a  waiter 
or  facilitate  waiting. 

t  9.    =<  DUMB-WAITKB  2. 

iltjl  Loudon  Emacf.  A  rckit.  {  1474  In  lofty  Inns,  »-e  have 
often  tbooght  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  an  ascending 
and  descending  platform,  on  the  principle  of  the  ascending 
and  deioeilding  cupboards  or  «-aiters.  liAiOurEmxi.  Home 
iSt  Loriot  ni«ente<],  for  the  salons  of  Choisy,  tables  called 
mttcn^  which,  on  touching  a  spring,  sank  through  the  floor, 
tanapiMar  laden  for  a  repast. 

10.  A   salver,   small    tray   (of.    %vaiting-board, 

I7J»  mUo/framrts.  Lady  CoU^-^r,  I  give  unto  my  said 
niece,  .my  dumb  »-aiter  and  the  rest  of  my  M-aiters.  1778  Miss 
BvasET  Evelina  (1791)  II.  305  Just  then  the  servant  brought 
Lady  Louisa  a  note  upon  a  waiter.  i8oa  Mrs.  Shkkwood 
SusMM  Gray  90  She  placed  a  waiter  in  my  hand,  and  ordered 
lae  tocarrytbe  tea  to  theCapiain.  1838  Dickens  .Vic/i.  NickU* 
tf  xm,  A  heterogeneous  litter  of  pastrycook's  trays,  lamps, 
«aitersfiillofgla^es,and  piles  of  rout  seats.  1S86  G.Allen 
Maimit't  Sak€  xixviii,  Hetty  took  the.  .missive,  .from  the 
old  massive  silver  waiter. 

+  U.  (See  quot.)  Oh.  rare. 

1779  iNCENnocsz  Electricity  in  PML  Trans.  LXIX.  662, 
I  began  first  by  making  use  of  one  of  those  glass  stands, 
which  they  call  a  ^vaiter,  and  which  has  a  glass  support  fixed 
at  right  angles  to  its  center. 

Hence  (nonce-wds.')  Wal'terag'e,  the  perform- 
ance of  a  waiter's  duties.  Waiterdom,  waiters 
considered  as  a  class.  Waiterhood,  the  state  or 
condition  of  a  waiter.  Waitexlnff,  the  occupation 
of  a  waiter. 

1849  CaaLVLC  Remin.  Irish  'journ,  {18S2)  3S  AH  was  done 
for  me  then  that  human  \vaiterage  in  the  circumstances 
coold  da  i86o  All  Year  RowtdXS.  79  Enter  the  dusty 
travellers;,  .round  whom  dance  expectant  gnats  and  midges 
in  the  shape  of  fluttering  waiterdom.  x86a  Dickens  Sottu. 
bcdy's  Luggage  i.  What  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  respect- 
ing true  Waitering?  You  must  be  bred  to  it.  x86s  — 
Mut.  Fr.  IV,  ivj  An  innocent  >-oung  waiter,  .as  yet  unversed 
in  the  wiles  of  waiterhood.  x866  Land.  Rev.  7  Apr.  388/r 
Waitenng  admits  of  variation,  and  can  be  accommodated  to 
circumstances. 

WaitersMp  {w^-tsajip).    [f.  Waiter  +  -ship.] 

t  L  The  office  of  warder,  or  watchman.  Ohs.  rare. 

tl/URi>lls0/Parit.  VI.  364/2  The  Oflice  of  Portershipp  of 
the  Castle  of  ICnaresboro,  with  the  Waytershipp  of  the  same. 

2.  A  position  as  a  waiter  in  an  inn,  etc. 

1889  Catholic  Htntseh,  4  May  9  Workhouses  and  waiter- 
ships  are  the  prizes  in  life  for  those  who  distinguish  them- 
selves. 

tWaith,,  ^*.l  Sc.3.nA  north.  Oh.  Forms:  [?  i 
•wA'J],  3-5  waith,  wayth,  3-6  waithe,  4  wath,  5 
wathe,  8  veth.  [a.  ON.  veii-r  fem.,  hunting, 
fisUng,  catch  of  game  or  fish  =  OE.  wdlS  fem., 
hunting  (also  wandering),  OHG.  weida  (MHG., 
mod.  G.  weide)  hunting,  fishing,  food,  pasture  (also 
wandering,  roaming) :— OTeut.  *waipd,  'waipi-z,  i. 
root  *wm-  perh.  cogn.  with  L.  vinari  to  hunt.  It 
is  possible  that  the  OE.  form  ludlS  may  have 
coalesced  with  the  Scandinavian  word.] 

1.  The  action  or  practice  of  hunting  or  fishing ; 
chiefly,  unlawful  taking  of  game ;  aUo,  the  right 
to  hunt  game. 

[■zxooo  Boetlu  Metr,  xxvii.  13  Dea'5 , .  ejeslic  hunta,  a  bi3 
on  waSe.j  c  1400  Awntyrs  Arlh.  xxxiv,  We  arene  here  in 
the  wode^  walkjande  one  our  wathe.  c  14*5  Wyntoun  Crcn, 
III.  S35  For  In  his  waith  son  eftyr  \i7X  Thre  hundyr  foxis 

?wi'k_be  gat.  Ibid.$'i^  Qwhar  ^at  he  trawalit  mony  day 
n  waithe  \v.  r.  weythj,  m  ware  and  in  bargan.  15 . .  Murn. 
ing  Maiden  94  in  Maitl.  Folio  MS.  (S.T.S.l  I.  362  ?our  deir 
may  walk  qunair  euir  (Kii  will,  I  win  my  meit  with  na  sic 
watthe.    xjvj  (see  Vert  sb}  2]. 

2.  Game  for  or  obtained  by  hunting  ;  spoil  of  the 
chase  ;  also  gen.  spoil,  booty. 

« iw  Cursor  M.  3522,  3524  Esau  went  for  till  hunt, . .  Bot 
bat  dai  wayth  {Fair/.  wal)>e,  G6tt.,  Trin.  gamcnj  J>an  gatt 
he^noght.  For  haf  man  neuer  sa  gode  graitn  It  es  noght  ilk 
dai,  dai  o  waith.  13  .  Gaw.  l\  Gr.  Knt,  1381  Here  is  wayth 
fayrest  [>at  I  se?  \>\%  seuen  3ere  in  sesoun  of  wj-nter.  ta  1400 
Mtrte  Arth.  3233  l*bat  I  lie  wistc  no  waye  whedire  that  I 
scholde,  ffore  woluez,  and  whilde  swynne,  and  wykkyde 
bestcz ;  walkede  in  that  wasternne,  wathes  to  seche.  c  1400 
Dtstr.  Troy  2350  Till  mydday  and  more  nivght  we  not  fynde, 
flTor  to  wyn  as  for  waithe  in  bat  wode  brode.  c  Z460  Toxune. 
ley  Myst.  iii.  486  Not.  I  will  cast  out  also  Dowfys  oone  or 
two :  Ga  youre  way,  go,  God  send  you  som  wathe  I  c  1470 
Htmr  Wallace  i.  385  Waith  suld  be  delt,  in  all  place,  wiih 
fre  hart,  c  X480  Henrvson  Two  Mice  7  The  vtiier  wynnit 
Uponland .  .Quhylis  in  the  come,  and  vther  mennis  skaith. 
At  outlawis  dots  and  leuis  on  thair  waith. 

+ Waith,  r*.2  Sc.  (chiefly  Or/t«<ryanc'  Shetland^. 
0*/.  [?  Altered  form  of  Waif  jA.]   =  Waif  j*. 

•4J*  ^'r-  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  281  Terras  dominiorum  de  Ork- 
nayet  Zetland . .  unacum  le  IVrai,  Watlell,  lynithe  et  Hase- 
wailh,  a  cum  coniimilibus  proficuis  [etc.).  1615  Acts  Sherifs 
OHauyh  15  in  Edin.  Aniij.  Mag.  (1849)  B  No  person.. sal 
hjrde  nor  conseall  any  kynd  of  thift, , .  injurie,  robrie,  nor 
opreaioiin  in  wraik  or  waith.  [1807  D.  J.  Robe«t5oh  in 
LoMgm.  Mag.  Felx  333  Through  the  heaped  mysteries  of 
waith  and  wrack.  When  the  long  wave  from  the  long  beach 
drawj  hack.1 
b.  attrib.  or  ctdj.    (Cf.  Waif  o.) 

'$r»  ■y*<"«»rf  Docum.  in  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  (189a) 
XXVI.  194  To., secure  all  wrack  and  waith  goods. 

yig.  tin  Douglas  /Eneis  vi.  Prol.  68  Virgilis  sawis.. 
aucht  nocnt  be  hald  wagabound  nor  waith. 

t  Waith,  J*.3  Sc.  Oh.  AlsoSweath.  r?a. 
ON.  vdB  -  OE.  wmd  Wied  rf.2]  ?  cloth,  clothes  : 
chiefly  in  pbraie  e/ailk  and  waitk  [see  quot.  1825). 
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1603  Fkiiotus  xi.  (Bannatyne  Club),  Philotus  is . .  Ane 
ground-riche  man  and  full  of  graith  :  He  wantis  na  jewels 
claith  nor  waith.  1768  Ross  HeUnore  \.  48  Bannocks  and 
kebbocks  knit  intil  a  claith  She  had  laid  by,  an'  row'd  up  in 
her  waith.  Ibid.  11. 74  The  worth  o't  twiccj  in  claith  or  weath 
ye's  get.  IMd.  it.  75  Your  claith  an'  waith  will  never  tell 
wi'  me.  1885  J  AMiESON^s.  ?'.,  Claith  nor  waith  seems  to  have 
been  a  Prov.  expression;  perhaps  q.  'neither  cloth  in  the 
piece,  nor  cloth  made  into  garments  . 

t  Waith,  a-  Obs.  Also  5  ?  waithe,  7  weath. 
Of  a  horse  ;  See  quot.  1710. 

c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  i.  1035  Sa  waiche  [?  reoif  waithe] 
and  woid  ban  ar  ^a  hors  hat  [etc.].  1662  in  Pitcaim  Crim. 
Trials  III.  613  The  Devill  will  be  with  hir  and  ws  all  b'k  a 
weath'horse  efter  mearis.  1710  Ruddiman  Gloss,  to  Douglases 
Virg.  s.v.,Scot.  they  say,  a  waith  horse,  i.e.  a  horse  that 
wanders  in  pursuit  of  mares,  a  1828  Blancheflonr  ^-  Jelly- 
fiorice  xviii.  in  P.  Buchan  Ballads  (1828)  I.  128  Ve'll  take 
out  yon  wild  waith  steed,  And  bring  him  to  the  green. 

Waithe,  obs.  form  of  Weight. 

t  Wai'thing.  ^S"*;.  Obs,  [f.  ON.  z/^/Jfltohunt, 
catch  fish  (related  to  veii5-r  Waith  j^.i)  h--ing1.] 
Fishing;  a  catch  of  fish. 

c  1470  Henry  Wallace  \.  387  He  bad  his  child,  '  Gyflf  tliaim 
of  our  waithyng  '.  1592  in  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  i6jo,  117/2 
My  3  merkland . .  with . .  gers,  wair,  fischingis,  waithing. 

t  Wai'tlmiail.  Sc.  Obs.  [a.  ON.  vet6imaitn-, 
veidimaS-j't  f.  vcilSi-y  vei^-r  Waith  sb?-'\  A  hunter ; 
esp.  applied  to  forest  outlaws. 

CX425  Wyntoun  Cron.  i.  1446  pis  Menbrot  \i,e.  Nimrod] 
stalwart  was  of  pythe  And  waytlie  man  he  was  (>ar  wij?. 
Ibid.  VII.  ^526  Littl  lohun  and  Robert  Hude  Waythmen  war 
commendit  gud.  1536  Bellenden  Cron,  Scot.  (1821)  II.  354 
The  waithman,  Robert  Hodc. 

attrib.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xxxiii.  8  Me  thocht  a  Turk 
of  Tartary.  .lay  forloppin  in  Lumbardy,  ffuH  lang  in  waith- 
man weid.  1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxix.  144  Quhill 
force  did  faill,  and  than  I  saw  thame  fane  To  cry  *  Peccaui ' 
with  the  waithman  noit.  15. .  Murning  Maiden  64  in  Maitl. 
Folio  MS.  (S.T.S.)  I.  362  In  waithman  weyd  Sen  I  50W  find 
In  his  wod  walkand  jour  alone. 

Waiting^  (wJi-tii)),  vbl  sb.^    [-ing  i.] 

1.  The  action  of  Wait  v}  in  varions  senses, 
fa.  A  lying  in  wait,  ambush.     Also  waiting 

for,     Msojig.  Obs. 

c  X200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  193  ShrudeSeow  mid  godes  wapne, 
and  werieS  eow  wi3  defies  waitinge.  1340  Ayenb,  15  Zuo 
lieh  |?e  dyeuel  diverse  maneresof  waytinges.  c%\afl  Promp. 
Par7'.  513/2  Waytynge  to  don  harme,  insidie,  1526  Tindale 
.A.ci5  xii.  n  The  lorde  hath,  .delyvered  me.. from  all  the 
waytynge  fore  of  the  people  of  the  iewes. 
f  b.  Watching,  observation.  Obs. 

1377  Langl,  P,  pi,  B.  ri.  89  Lecherye. .  Asin  werkes  and  in 
wordes  and  waitynges  with  eies.  c  1430  Syr  Gener,  (Roxb.) 
4560  But  be  perceiued  hir  noo  thing  From  the  toure  of  hir 
wayting.  1526  TiNDAt-EZ-w^^tf  xvii.  20  Thekyngdoin  of  God 
commeth  not  with  waytingefore, 

e.  Expectation  ;  remaining  stationary  or  quies- 
cent in  expectation  of  something.  In  waiting 
(predicatively) :  in  a  state  of  expectancy,  remaining 
in  one  place  or  condition  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
some  expected  event :   —  waiting  pres.  pple. 

1743  T.  Jones  in  Bucclcuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I. 
402  After  24  hour.s'  waiting,  the  troops  were  obliged  to  retire. 
1760-72  H.  hv.Qov.'^  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  III.  142  While  the 
coach  was  in  waiting,  and  they  all  stood  on  the  hill.  x8i8 
BvRON  Let.  to  Murray  17  July,  I  am  still  in  waiting  for 
Hanson's  clerk,  but  luckily  not  at  Geneva.  1853  Dickkns 
Bleak  Ho,  xxiii,  I  thought,.!  would  ask  Richard  to  be  in 
waiting  for  me  at  thecoach-ofRce,  that  we  might  have  a  little 
talk  together.  188^  Payn  Talk  of  Totvn  If.  147  A  closed 
carriage,  well  appointed,  was  at  the  door,  in  waiting  for  her, 
and  they  took  their  seats.  1889  Bridges  Groit;//*  Love  Ixiii, 
I  abide  and  abide,  as  if  more  stout  and  tall  My  spirit  would 
grow  by  waiting  like  a  tree. 

d.  Attendance  upon  a  superior. 

CX560  A.  Scott  Poems  (S.T.S.)  xxvi.  61  Thay  wald  haif 
wating  on  alway,  But  gwerdoun,  gen^eild,  or  rcgaird.  1774 
J.  Bryant  Mythol.  1. 102  Camillus  had  the  name  of  Hermes 
from  the  similarity  of  his  office,  which  was  waiting  upon  the 
Gods. 

e.  Official  attendance  at  court ;  one*s  period  or 
term  of  such  attendance.  In  waiting :  on  duty, 
in  attendance  (said  e.g.  of  a  maid  of  honour,  a 
lord-  or  lady-in-waiting,  a  court  official). 

For  groomdn-waitiugt  lady-in-waittng,  lord-in-waiting, 
see  the  first  clement. 

1697  J.  Lewis  Mem.  Dk.  Glocestev  (1789)  24  When  tlie 
Princess  asked  him,  who  taught  him  so?  he  said,  Lewis ;  then, 
said  her  Highness,  Lewis  shall  be  turned  out  of  waiting. 
1705  LuTTRELL  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  V.  620  The  dutchesse  of  St. 
Albans  being  made  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  to 
the  queen,  .begun  her  first  waiting  on  Monday.  1726  Swift 
Gulliver  11.  iii.  His  Majesty  sent  for  three  great  scholars,  who 
were  then  in  their  weekly  waiting,  according  t6  the  custom 
in  that  country.  1730  R.  Gai.f.  in  Mem.  IV.  Stukeley  (Sur- 
tees)  I.  235  Lady  Pembroke  is  in  waiting  at  Windsor.  1765 
Earl  Coventry  in  Jesse  Sehvyn  ff  Contemp.  (1843)  I.  402 
The  letter  I  had  from  Lord  March.. offering  to  take  my 
waiting  the  6rst  of  next  month,  in  exchange  of  his  own,  which 
is  not  till  the  29th.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  433 
The  prelates  who  were  in  waiting  had  from  the  first  exhorted 
him  to  prepare  for  his  end.  19x2  Mrs.  H.  Wyndham  Corr. 
Sarali  Lady  Lyttelton  xi.  285  This  is  the  last  letter  of 
interest  during  Lady  Lyttclton's  first  waiting. 

2.  attrib,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  characterized  by, 
waiting  (in  various  senses  of  the  verb  Wait). 
Sometimes  hyphened  to  the  sb.  qualified. 

"553  EnEN  Tnat.  New  Ind.  (Arb.)  25  [They]  distribute 
iheir  wayting  dayes  after  this  order,  X740  tr.  De  Meuk/s 
Fort,  Country  Maidiiy^i)  11.  366,  I  had  hired  a  Waiting 
Jobb,  by  the  month.  _  1903  Times  6  May  14/^  Consumers.. 
contend.,  that  a  wailing  policy  may  bring  some  relaxation  in 
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values.  19x2  /bid.  19  Oct.  5/2  Rumania  will.. order  the 
mobilization  of  these  .\rniy  Corps,  abandoning  her  waiting 
attitude. 

b.  Intended  to  be  used  or  occupied  while  waiting, 
as  waiting-chamber^  -lobby  ;  also  Waiting-room. 

a  1562  G.  Cavenwish  IVolsey  (1893)  102  The  first  "waytyng 
chamber  was  hanged  with  fynne  arras.  19x2  Bodley  Card. 
Manning  19  For  Newman  the  Oriel  Common-room  was  a 
iiome.  For  Manning  the  Mcrton  Common-room  was  an  un- 
familiar waiting-chamber  on  the  road  to  a  profession.  X837 
Civil Engin.^  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  7/1  By  suspending  th^m  in  the 
''waiting-lobbies,  the  impatient  monienis  of  parties  might  be 
close  occupied. 

C.  Special  comb.  :  i*  waiting  board,  salver,  a 
tray  intended  to  .be  carried  by  one  waiting  at 
table  ;  waiting  game,  used  to  describe  the  tactics 
of  a  player  who  abstains  from  attempting  to  secure 
advantages  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  game,  with  a 
view  to  more  effective  action  at  a  later  stage ;  also 
fig,  ;  waiting  race,  a  race  in  which  the  superiority 
of  the  winner  is  designedly  not  displayed  till  near 
the  end  of  the  course  ;  alsoy?^, ;  t  waiting  Sun- 
day, ?  a  Sunday  on  which  the  town-council  publicly 
attended  the  mayor  to  church. 

1770  Lady  Marv  Coke  Jrnl.  19  June  (1892)  IIJ.  247,  I 
bought  tea,  fans,  japan  *waiting  board,  walking  sticks,  &c. 
1890  Times  27  Dec.  9/1  The  best  polic>'  .seems  to  dictate  a 
^waiting  game.  1914  Eng,  Hist,  Rev.  Apr.  256  The  pre- 
carious  health  of  Klizabeth.  .made  it  desirable  to  play  a 
waiting  game  in  the  east  and  to  shower  blows  on  Bohemia 
and  Moravia.  1883  Mrs.  E.  Kennard  Right  Sort  xx, 
Mrs.  Forrester  will  ride  a  '*w:uting  race  throughout.  X885 
'  Mrs.  Alexander  '  At  Bay  vi,  You  tan  do  no  good,— as 
ihey  didn't  find  her  within  the  first  week  it  will  just  be  a 
waiting  race.  x886  Earl  Slfi-olk  &  Bekksh.  Racing  xiv. 
(Badm.  Libr.)  224  The  style  in  which  Jiuckle,. particularly 
I  shone  was  in  riding  a  waiting  race...'  None  of^your  lying 
off  and  winning  in  the  last  stride  for  me ',  would  the  owner  of 
Euclid  exclaim.  17x4  Lond.  Gac.  No.  5286/4  Two  *wailing 
Salvors.  1767  in  Picton  Vfool  Munic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  lu? 
The  future  dress,  .ft^r  the  Aldermen.. to  be  by  them  worn 
only  on  the  ^Waiting  Sundays  and  other  public  state  day.s. 

tWai-ting,  vbl,  sb.'^-  Obs.  [Prob.  a.  ON. 
veiling  (not  recorded  in  this  sense,  but  cf.  mod. 
Icel.  veitingar  ])1.,  entertainment,  veitinga-hus 
restaurant),  f.  veita  to  give  a  feast  (a  special  use 
oiveita  Wait  z'.^).]    Entertainment,  feasting. 

axyxi Cursor M.  3344  Ilk  man  gaue  he  [jc. .Abrahain's  ser- 
vant,6^^«.xxiv.  53]  sumkin  thing,  And  batuel  made  fair  wait- 
ing \Goit.  gestning).  Ibid.  12544  Ai  quen  iosep  was  wont 
:it  weind,  Til  ani  waiting  wit  sum  frend,  His  suns  war  ai 
wit  him  bun. 

Waiting  (w^-tir)) ,  ppl.  a.   [W' AIT  vy  -I-  -ING  2.] 

1.  That  waits  upon,  or  attends  to,  another  ;  that 
acts  as  an  attendant,  or  waiter.  Often  hyphened 
to  the  qualified  sb.  as  in  waiting-gentlnvoman^ 
-lady^  Waiting-maid,  -man,  -woman,  etc. 

X538  N.  Country  Wills  (Surtces)  159  To  every  one  of  my 
wayting  servauntes  vj  s.  viijd.  the  pece.  X594  Shak?.  Rich. 
Illf  II.  1.  121  When  your  Carters,  or  your  wayting  Vabsalls 
Haue  done  a  drunken  Slaughter.  1599 — Aluck  Ado  w.W. 
14,  I  thinke  I  told  your  Lordship,  .how  much  I  am  in  the 
fauour  of  Margaret,  the  wailing  gentlewoman  to  Hero.  1598 
Mabston  Sco.  Villanie  in.  ii,  If  one  should  sewe  For  Lesbias 
loue,  hauing  two  daies  to  woocand  should  impioy  those 
twaine  The  favour  of  her  wayting-wench  to  gaine,  Were  he 
not  mad?  x62atr.  Boccaccio's  Decam.\\.\\,\.  i,'j'X^W\^QtTi\\^. 
man . . one  especiall  day . . ,  with  his  wife,seruants,  and  waiting 
hounds  [It.  merely  c(WifK(5/ca«/],  wandred  vp  into  the  Hand. 
1713  Hearne  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  IV.  76  Her  little  waiting 
Dogg  was  got  under  her  Clothes.  X749  Fielding  Tom 
Jones  X,  ix.  Certain  pecuniary  civitities,  which  are  by  cus- 
tom due  to  the  waiiing-gentlewoman  in  all  love-affairs. 
X829  Scott  Anne  ofG.  xxi,  Ihat  dressing  my  mistress  is  the 
only  part  of  a  waiting-lady's  life  that  1  have  the  least  fancy 
for.  i86x  Meredith  Poems^  Patriot  Engin.  35  Why,  there's 
the  ale-house  bench:.. And  there's  my  waiting-wench,  As 
lissome  as  a  hound.  1864  Burton  Scot  Abr.  I.  v.  268  It 
would,  after  all,  have  perhaps  been  more  difficult  to  find 
waiting-boys  who  could  speak  Engli.sh. 

2.  That  waits  for  some  person  or  thing ;  expec- 
tant ;  remaining  stationary,  or  deferring  action, 
expectantly, 

1654  Clarke  Papers  (Cainden)  III.  12  The  present  effect  is 
startling  to  all  nacions  round  about,  all  in  a  waiteing  frame 
where  tnis  cloud  will  light.  X703  Rowe  Fair  Penit,  1.  i,  Thy 
waiting  Bride  ev'n  chides  thee  for  delaying.  1720  Ramsay 
Rise  ^  Fall  of  Stocks  24  As  little  bairns  frae  winnocks  high 
Drap  down  saip-bells  to  waiting  fry.  1896  Harper's  Mag. 
.Apr.  671/2  All  noise  and  movement  gradually  ceased,  and  a 
\\'aiting  stillness  followed  which  was  solemn  and  impressive. 

Hence  "Wai'tlngly  adv. 

1882  C.  E.  Turner  in  Macm.  Mag.  Apr.  478/1  [She]  lived 
waitingly  and  hopefully  'on  the  eve  '  of  an  active  career. 
1B94  Ckockett  Lilac  Sunbonnctzb  The  Marrow  minister., 
looked  waitingly  at  the  young  man. 

Wai 'ting-maid.  [Waiting ///.  a.]  A  supe- 
rior female  servant  in  personal  attendance  ou  a 
lady. 

xs6i  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  11.  lii.  §  7.  20  b,  Will  dothe 
accompanie  it  [sc.  Grace]  and  not  leade  it,  as  a  waytins* 
maidc  after  it  &  not  a  forgoer.  ax6»2  Flktcher  Love's 
Cure  II.  iij  A  Ribbon  or  a  Glove.  Cla.  Nay  those  arc  tokens 
for  a  waitmg-maid  To  trim  the  Butler  with.  174X  Richard- 
.SON  Pamela  II.  59  Here  is  Mr.  B — ,  with  such  and  such  an 
Estate,  has  married  his  Mother's  Waiting-maid.  1875  W.  S. 
Hayward  Lm>e  agst.  World  76  '  Milady  is  very  generous,' 
said  the  waiting-maid. 

t  Wai 'ting-ma  n.  Obs.  [Waiting  ppl,  a.]  A 

male  servant  wiio  waits  or  attends  upon  his  em- 
ployer or  on  an  official. 
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WAIVE. 


1518  Stay  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.;  II.  155  Conccrnyng 
the  waytyngmen,  it  U  thought  that  the  same  fees  cannot  be 
mynysshid.  1552  Huloet,  Waytyiig  man,  assecia.  1585 
HiGiKS  yuniKs'  Nouiench  518/2  Anteanibulo^,  .^  waiting 
man,  or  he  that  goeth  before  his  maister  and  niistre.sse,  or 
conducteth  them.  1776  Pennsylv.  Ez'Cii.  Post  15  Feb.  82/2 
An  active  young  man.  .wants  employment.  He  has  sf^rved 
in  the  capacities  of  a  waJlingman,  gardener,  and  groom. 

Wai'ting-roo-m.  [Waiting  vbl.  sh.']  A  room 
set  apart  for  those  who  are  obliged  to  wait  (usually 
'in  a  public  building,  now csp.  in  a  railway-station  ; 
also  at  a  doctor's  or  dentist's).   * 

1683  J.  Reid  Scots  Garif  ficr  {igoy)  3  There  are  ten  steps 
up  to  the  first  story  (which  i.s  bailor  dining-room,  withdraw. 
ing-room,  bed-chamber,  and  waiting-room}.  1834  Marrvat 
P.  Simple  lii,  I  had  called  to  pay  my  respects  at  the 
Admiralty,  previous  to  joining,  and  was  kicking  my  heels  in 
the  waiting-room.  1839  BraJshaw's  R aihvay  Contpanion, 
Sufficient  time  being  allowed  at  the  Birmingham  Station, 
where  refreshments  are  provided,  and  waiting  rooms,  witli 
female  attendants.  1869  Trollope  /ie  Knew  etc.  ix.  (1878; 
50  A  club  waiting.room  is  always  a  gloomy,  unpromising 
place  fcnr  a  confidential  conversation.  1888  Manck.  of  To-day 
175  A  rich-toned  musical  box  is  continually  playing  in  the 
[dentisl'sj  waiting-rocim. 

attrib.  1883  Miss  Yosge  LangUy  Advent.  257  They 
oflTered  to  make  her  a  waiting-room  woman  as  soon  as  there 
was  a  vacancy. 

Wai'ting-WOluaXL.  Now  arch.  [Waiting 
ppL  a.'\    A  femnlc  servant,  or  personal  attendant. 

1565  in  Burgon  GreshaiH  (1839)  II.  391  Suffring  only  one 
waiting  wooman  to  attende  upon  her.  1606  Shaks.  Jr.  ^ 
Cr.  V.  11.  gi  By  alt  Dianas  waiting  women  yond  :  And  by  her 
selfe,  I  will  not  tell  you  whose.  1749  Fielding  Tom  yones 
X.  V,  Being  now  left  alone  with  her  maid,  she  told  her  trusty 
waiting* woman,  That  she  never  was  more  easy  than  at 
present.  1831  Scott  Chron.  Canongate  Introd.,  Neither 
the  Highland  cicerone  MacLeish,  nor  the  demure  waiting- 
woman,  were  drawn  from  imagination. 

Waitress  (w^tres).     Also  6  waitresse.     [f. 

Waitei: -f -ES.s.] 

+  1.  A  waiting-maid,  handmaid,  Obs,  raje~^. 

cis86  C'tess  Pembroke /'j.cxxiii.  i.  Unto  thee.. lift  I  my 
earthy  seeing .  .As  the  look  of  waitresse  fixed  on  a  lady  lieth. 

2.  A  woman  who  waits  upon  the  guests  at  a  hotel , 
restaurant,  etc.  Also  one  hired  for  a  similar 
purpose  on  special  occasions  to  supplement  the 
staff  of  a  private  household.     (Cf.  Waiter  8.) 

1834  Draknr.Vs  Si-u/i/ord  Kcivs  4  Nov.,  A  waitress  who 
lived  at  Alconbury  hill.  1836  KoooLet.  Mem.  (i860)  I.  a34, 
I  boarded  at  the  chateau,  and  only  slept  and  breakfasted  at 
the  inn.  1  bad  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  place  for  my  waitress. 
■8^  De  Quisckv  Autob.  Sk.,  Coleridge  Wks.  II.  188  note, 
Waller :— Since  this  was  first  written,  social  changes  in 
I^ndon..havc  introduced  a  corresponding  new  word — viz., 
:i-aitr€ss;  which  word,  twenty. five  years  back,  would  Have 
l«en  simply  ludicrous.  1871  M.  Collins  Marq.  Mf  Merck. 
III.  L  27  A  buxom  waitress  from  the  inn. 

Waivable  (w^-vabl),  a.  Law,     [f.  Waite  ».i 

+  -ABLE.]    That  may  be  waived. 
i8s8  CittJisE  Digest  (ed.  3)  I.  238  Her  esUte  was  originally 
waivable. 

t  Waive,  f^.  Law.  Obs.  [sl,  AF.  waive,  weyve; 
prob.  to  be  read  as  weyvi  (=  weyvee)^  pa.  pple.  of 
weyver  Waive  f.']     See  quots. 

1544  tr.  LititetOHS  Tenures  xi.  43  A  wonian  that  is  out- 
lawed  is  called  a  wayue.  (Fr.  Sicome  home  que  est  vtlage 
est  dit  vtlage  et  feme  que  est  vtlage  est  dit  wayue.)  1570 
Expos.  Terms  Laiv  187  Waiue  is  a  woman  that  isoutlawwi, 
and  she  is  called  waiue  as  left  out  or  forsaken  of  the  taw,  and 
not  an  vtlawe  as  a  man  Is. 

Waive  (wviv),  p.*  Forms :  3-4  weivo,  4-6 
wejrve,  (5  weyfe,  6  pa,  ppU,  waifed,  weft),  4-7 
wayve,  (4  wayvye),  5-9  wave,  5-  waive.  [ME. 
xvcyve-Hy  a.  AF.  weyve-r  (whence  Law-Latin 
waiviare^  waviare),  dial,  var.  of  OF.  gaiver^gtus- 
ver  (early  mod.  F,  in  Cotgr.  gayver^  guesver^  guever) 
to  allow  to  become  a  *  waif,  to  abandon,  f.  AF. 
:c^(fem.  weyve),  OF.  gaif  {{txa.  gaive,  gueive, 
etc.)  adj.  and  sb. :  see  W^aif  sb.^ 

Johnson  1755  spells  this  verb  as  Tra»^,  and  places  it  as  a 
sense  of  Wave  v.\  though  (following  Skinner)  he  assigns  to 
it  a  separate  derivation  from  '  ¥t,  guest'er.^\ 

1,  trans.  Law.  To  deprive  (a  person)  of  the 
benefit  and  protection  of  the  law  as  a  pimishment ; 
to  outlaw.    Chiefly  in  passive. 

In  AF.  weyver  had  the  sense  '  to  abandon,  disclmm  owner- 
ship of  (a  serO  ':  see  Britton  i.  xxxit.  %  3. 

t  a.  g€n.   ^  Outlaw  v.  Obs, 
i«97  R.  Glol'C.  (Rolls)  10823  He  let  al  so  uor  is  loue  dc- 
liueri  of  prison  Sir  hubert  de  boru  &  o)wre  bat  in  prison  were 
ido  &  horn  \>zt  iweiued  were  is  pes  he  )ef  al  so. 

b.  In  restricted  application :  To  outlaw  (a 
woman).  ?  Obs. 

[The  expression  '  to  be  outlawed  *  (AF.  estre  ntloff^  was 
held  to  be  in  strictness  not  applicable  to  a  woman,  for  the 
reason  given  in  the  following  quot. : 

c  tago  Bbitton  i.  xiii.  §  3  Femme  neqedent  ne  peut  estre 
utlag^  proprement,  pur  ceo  qc  ele  ne  est  mie  ordeynd  a 
dizcyne,  ne  a  la  ley,  ines  weyvd,  oe  vaut  utlagerie.] 

1457  Cf^'  ^«'  Bk.  303  t>at  no  shirrif  of  Hs  Cite  frohens. 
furth  take  of  eny  person,  .beyn^  outlawed  or  weyued,  for 
fyne  to  be  eased  for  a  hole  ^er  but  xl  d.  1543  tr.  Act  7  f/en. 
/t^,  c  13  Where  as  many  of  the  kinges  liege  people  be  out- 
lawed, and  many  wayued  by  erronyous  processe.  1635  Sir 
H.  Finch  Caw  (1636)  242  When  a  woman  is  outlawed,  shee 
is  said  to  be  waued  and  not  outlawed,  because  shee  is  neuer 
swoine  to  the  Law.  1741  T.  Robinson  Gavelkind  t.  v'l.  116 
The  Process  continued  till  the  Uncles  were  outlawed,  and 
the  Niece  waived.     i8i8  Cruisr  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  185  Per. 


sous  outlawed,  or  waived  in  pergonal  actions,  may  alien  by 
fine, 

2.  Law.  To  abandon  (stolen  goods).  Obs,  exc. 
//isL 

153'  tr.  "S"/.  Gen/tan's  Dial.  Doctor  ^  Stud.  11.  iii.  8  b, 
Goodes  stolen,  and  seased  for  the  kyngc  or  wayued  be  forfeite 
onelesse  appele  or  enditement  be  sued.  1579  Expos.  Terms 
/.ait' 186  b.  The  queenes  officer  or  the  Reeue  or  Bailife  to 
the  Lord  of  the  manour..may  seyse  the  goodes  so  wayued 
to  their  lordes  vse.  fd/d.  187  If  a  man  bee  pursued.. as  a 
felon,  and  bee  flyeth,  and  leaueth  his  owne  goodes  &c.  these 
shalbe  taken  as  goods  wayued,  &  forfait  as  if  they  had  bin 
stolne.  i^gCoorER  A dt»on,  51  Vpon  notice  giuen  to  the 
said  B.  that  such  like  cloth  was  wayued  within  his  Manor  of 
Fulham,  and  left  in  a  ditch  there,  and  no  owner  knowen,  hee 
..appoynted  the  same  to  be  watched.  1639  Niiisajue  to 
Private  Houses  16  If  any  goods  be  wayued  in  any  manner, 
and  if  any  man  take  them,  that  then  it  shall  bee  fawfuU  for 
niee  to  destraine.  1765  Blackstoni;  Contm,  I,  viii.  286 
Waifs,  bona  wa^'iata,  are  goods  stolen,  and  waived  or  thrown 
away  by  the  thief  in  his  flight,  for  fear  of  being  apprehended. 

1 3.  gen.  To  abandon,  leave,  desert,  forsake  (a 
person,  place,  thing),   Obs, 

C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace\o\^s  Al  J»econtre  gan  l>ey 
weyue  ^  fledde  a-wey  vn  to  Murreyue.  1390  Gower  Con/. 
I.  315  The  lond  was  thanne  sone  weyved.  a  1400-50  IVars 
Alex.  297  t>en  will  he  wed  ano^ire  wife,  &  wayfe  me  for  euer. 
Ibid.  2469  Bot  bowis  first  fra  50ur  bargis  &  blythly  J?aim 
wayfe  [MS.  Dublin  woydez].  c  1450  St,  Cuthbert  (Surtees) 
5793  Pc  hors  wayuand  sone,  he  left,  And  lokyd  how  he  myght 
fle  eft. 

t  b.  To  cast  aside,  relinquish,  forsake  (the 
truth,  one's  faith  or  god,  a  state  or  condition,  etc.). 
1303  R.  Brunne  Handl,  Synne  6597  Forsake  lew  at  alle 
t>y  my^t.  But  5>-f  \>qw  hope  J>at  he  wul  weyue  Hys  lawe,  and 
crystendom  receyue.  <:i386  Chaucer  Pars.  Prol.  33  For 
Paul  that  writeth  vn-to  Thymothce  Repreueth  hem  that 
weyueth  sootbfastnesse.  1390  Gower  Conf.  I.  180  So  that 
baptesme  theireceiven  And  alle  here  false  goddes  weyven. 
c  1394  P.  PL  Crede  685  Falshed  of  freres  haj? .  maid  hem  to 
..wayuen  be  trew^.  /x  1657  R.  Lovedav  jL^//.  (1663)  235 
'l"hey  wavM  the  Kings  party,  and  adhcr'd  to  this. 

+  c.  To  abandon,  lay  aside,  forsake  (a  habit, 
custom,  sin,  etc.).  Obs. 

1340  Ayenh.  83  And  of  hire  herte  alle  zenne  to  waynye 
[rc/irfwayuye],  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  i.  met.  vii.  (1868)  29 
Weyue  |>ou  ioie,  driifro  ^je  drede.  C1394  P.  PI,  Crede  530 
WyclifF. .  grayjiliche  hem  warned  To  wayuen  her  wikednesse. 
t:  X41S  HoccLuvE  De  Reg.  Princ,  1442  Hem  hoghte  to  be 
mirours  of  sadnesse,  And  wayue  iolitee  and  wantonnesse. 
Ibid.  3385  For  to  hem  longith  it,  for  goddes  sake,  To  wayue 
crucllc  and  tyrannye,  1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Hydriot^  i.  B  The 
/Egyptians  were  afraid  of  fire.. And  from  ^uch  jtgyptian 
scruples  imbibed  by  Pythagoras,  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
Numa  and  the  I^thagoricall  Sect  first  waved  the  fiery 
-solution. 

fd.  To  abandon,  give  up  (a  task);  to  resign 
(an  office).     Also  with  inf.  as  obj.   Obs, 

C1386  Chaucer  Melib.  P  2256,  I  seyc  that  though  ..  ye 
weyue  to  perfourne  thilke  same  emprise  by  luste  cause  men 
sfaolde  nat  scyn  therfore  that  ye  were  a  licr  ne  forsworn.  Ibid, 
P  2406  Lest  that  the  charge  oppresse  thee  so  soore  that  thee 
hihoueth  to  we>'ue  tbyng  that  thou  hast  bigonne.  1390 
Gower  Con/.  I.  358  This  innocent,  which  was  deceived,  His 
Papacic  anon  hath  weyved,  Renounced  and  resigned  eke. 
lind.  L363  Froferstthat  holicherche hath  weyved 'lopreche, 
and  hath  the  swerd  received,  a  i66i  Fcllkr  W^orthies^ 
Bucks  (1662)  135  Walter  Haddon  was.. chosen  Vice-Chan- 
cellour  of  Cambridge  1550.  Soon  after  he  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  Mag dal en-Col lolge  in  Oxford,  which  place  he  waved 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mar)*. 

+  O.  To  abandon  or  withdraw  formally  (i^al 
proceedings,  a  motion) ;  also,  to  defeat  (a  pro- 
posal) on  a  vote.   Obs. 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reh.  in.  §  104  Tliough  there  might 
be  some  reason  for  their  (the  bishops'}  absence  when  the  trial 
was,  according  to  law,  before  and  by  his  peers  only,  yet  when 
that  judgment  was  waived,  and  a  bill  of  attainder  brought 
up  against  him,  their  votes  in  that  bill  were  as.  -essential  as  of 
any  other  of  the  lords.  \^^-^  Burtofi  s  Diary  (182S)  IV.  14, 
I  was  before  for  bounding,  but  that  was  not  relished.  It  is 
not  for  our  honour  to  recede  to  what  we  have  waved,  a  x66s 
Hevlvm  Laud  \\,{\6^x)  295  Others  conceived,  that  they  had 
very  well  performed  their  duty,  .by  waving  all  Proceedings 
against  them.  1692-3  Wood  Li/c  24  Jan.  (0-H.S.)  III.  414 
It  was  then  discussed  or  proposed  that  Dr.  William  Lloyd's 
book,  .be  burnt  also  :  but  waved  only  by  eleven  votes.  1706 
Hearne  Collect.  24  Mar.  (O.H.S.)  I.  208  The  Prolocutor  of 
y*  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  .had  a  great  mind  to  have 
propos'd.  .yt  publick  thanks  should  be  return'd  to  Mr.  Wall 
.  .but  this  seeming  a  Uttleunpresidented,  'twas  wav'd.  1736 
Ccntl.  Mag.  VI.  441/2  For  this  Reason,  he  hoped,  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  would.. wave  the  Motion  he  had  made. 

f.  To  abandon,  relinquish,  give  up  (an  intention^. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

^1450  Pol.  /'(Ji'ffM (Rolls)  II.  228  Be  no  more  blynde.  but 
weynyth  \read  weyuyth]  youie  wille.  1700  in  Pepys*  Diary 
(1875)  VI._E3i  He  designed  to  have  mounted  on  horseback 
at  some  distance  from  the  town,,  .hut  seeing  the  crowd  and 
dust  he  had  to  encounter  with^  very  prudently  waved  it. 
1787  Mirror  10  He  once  entertained  a  desire  of  taking  a  tour 
to  Scythia ;  but  waved  it.  18x7  Jas.  Mill  Brit,  India  I.  i. 
i.  7  He  waved  his  intention  of  landing  on  that  island,  and 
steered  for  Ternate. 

1 4.  intr.    7'o  waive  from    -  3  b.   Obs. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  235  pou^e  he  to-day  fro  hys 
god  weyue,  To-morwe  hys  god  wyl  hym  receyue.  c  1386 
Chaucer  Merck.  T.  239  But  \*At  ye  been  so  ful  of  sapience 
That  yow  ne  liketh  for  youre  heighe  prudence  To  weyuen 
fro  the  word  of  Salomon,  c  1386  —  Squire's  T.  Prol.  6  From 
a  sooth  euere  wol  they  [sc.  women]  weyue. 

6.  trans,  a.  Law,  To  relinquish  (a  right, claim, 
or  contention)  either  by  express  declaration  or  by 
doing  some  intentional  act  which  bylaw  is  equiva- 


lent to  this  ;  to  decline  to  avail  oneself  of  (an 
advantage) ;  to  refuse  to  accept  (some  provision 
made  in  one's  favour), 

AF,  weyver  with  this  sense  is  very  frequent  in  law-books 
from  Britton  {c  1290)  onwards. 

To  waive  the  tort,  said  in  common-law  pleading  of  a 
plaintiff  who,  having  the  choice  of  framing  bis  action  in  con- 
tract or  tort,  elected  to  sue  in  contract. 

CX469  Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  I.  103  pe  title  of  Jobury 
is  by  his  owne  Counsell  wayued  and  taken  for  nought. 
ci^'jQ  Pride  i*r  Lowl.  (1841)  70  But  that  ech  partie  would 
have  his  reason,  to  prove  their  issue,.  .And  weyven  would  no 
point  for  them  might  fal.  1666  H.  Jackson  in  Extr.  St.  P. 
rcL  Friends  iii.  (1912)  248  They..alto§either  waved  that  for 
which  at  first  they  pretended  to  commit  mee.  1685  Keble 
Rep.  I.  225  Nota,  per  Cnriavi  after  special  Issue  joyned,  the 
parties  cannot  waive  it,  and  plead  general  Issue  without 
motion  in  Court.  1776  G.  Wilson  Cokeys  Rej^.  iii.  II.  26  If 
l.inds  be  given  to  husband  and  wife  in  tail,  or  in  fee,  and  the 
imsband  dies,  there  the  wife  cannot  devest  the  freehold  out 
of  her  by  any  verbal  waver. . .  As  if  before  any  entry  made  by 
her,  she  saith  that  she  utterly  wave«  and  disagrees  to  the  said 
estate,,  .yet  the  fceehold  remains  in  her.  xSiSCruisic  Digest 
(ed.  2)  I.  177  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  wife  cannot  waive  the 

E>rovision  thereby  made  for  her,  and  claim  dower  at  common 
aw.  1826  Bei.l  Coimi:.  Laws  Scot.  (ed.  5)  I.  422  The 
parties  may,  by  anticipation,  waive  the  rules  of  negociation 
(of  billsj.  Ibid.  11.  06  Lien  maybe  waived  by  agreement 
before  the  possession  begins.  1839  J.  L.  Adolvhus  The 
Circttiteers  m  Law  Quart.  Re7>.(iZ^s)  i.  232  Thoughts  much 
too  deep  for  tears  subdue  the  Court  When  I  assumpsit  bring, 
and  god-like  waive  a  tort.  1875  K.  E.  Digbv  Kent  Prop. 
X.  §  I.  (1876)  3S1  If  however  the  lessor,  after  knowledge  of 
the  happening  of  the  event,  continues  in  any  way  to  treat 
the  leasee  as  his  tenant,,  .he  is  said  to  waive  the  forfeiture, 
and  can  no  longer  take  advantage  of  it. 

b.  To  refrain  from  insisting  upon,  give  up  (a 
privilege,  right,  claim,  etc.) ;  to  forbear  to  claim 
or  demand. 

x6a5  Donne  So  Serm.  (1640)  iii.  22  He  takes  the  name  of 
the  Son  of  a  woman,  and  waives  the  glorious  name  of  the  Son 
of  God.  X633  T.  Gerard  Descr.  Somerset  {igoo)  185  A  thing 
even  usuall  in  those  times  for  a  man  to  wave  his  own  armes 
and  take  his  mothers.  x66o  Coke  Power  ^  Sul>j,  243  If  the 
Parliament.,  did  endue  the  Queen  with  such  plentifuilpower, 
as  to  make  her  supreme  Governor  (the  title  of  Head  was 
waved)  in  all  causes.  1708  J.  Chamberlavne  St,  Gt.  Brit, 
I.  II.  XV.  143  The  Jurisdiction  of  this  Lord  Chief  Justice  is 
very  great.. the  Lords  sometimes  waving  their  own  Power, 
have  directed  him  to  send  his  Warrant  to  seize  Persons  sus- 
pected of  Capital  Crimes.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  24 
P  13  Congreve  waved  his  title  to  dramatic  reputation  and 
desired  to  be  considered  only  as  a  gentleman.  1787  Cow- 
^ER  Bill  Mortality  12  This  annual  tribute  Death  requires. 
And  never  waves  his  claim.  1805  Nelson  in  Nicolas 
Oisp.  (1846)  VU.  108  Perhaps  Lieutenant  Hewson  would 
waive  his  rank  to  be  in  a  Flag  Ship.  iSao  W.  Irvi.ng  Sketch 
Bk.  1. 128  He  lays  aside  his  distance  and  reserve,  and  is  glad 
towavethedistinctionsof  rank.  1836  "^Xh^^shnMidsh.Easy 
xviii.  But  you  just  now  asserted  that  you  would  waive  your 
rank.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xvi.  III. 679  Marlborough 
consented  to  waive  part  of  his  rights,  and  to  allow  precedence 
to  the  Duke  on  the  alternate  days.  1886  G.  Allen  Darwin 
vi.  81  The  younger  [naturalist].. waived  his  own  claim.. in' 
favour  of  the  elder.  X911  Throne  7  Aug.  240/1  The  long 
outstanding  appeal  to  the  Union  Government  to  waive  a 
portion  of  me  60  per  cent,  tax  was  likely  to  be  successful. 

O.  To  forbear  persistence  in  (an  action  or  course 
of  action) ;  to  refrain  from  pressing  (an  objection, 
a  scruple,  an  argument). 

\^\Fentuylv.Arch.  \.  38  Andofyo'  regard  to  yo' owne  and 
future  good  of  yo*"  posterity  makes  mee  to  wave  all  objections 
of  y*  nature.  1706  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  li.  284  He  was  will- 
ing to  wave  all  resentm*8.  1756  Burke  Vind.  Nat,  Soc.  76, 
I  submit  to  the  Condition,  and  though  I  have  a  notorious 
Advantage  before  me,  I  wave  the  Pursuit.  X774  J-  Walker 
Gen,  Idea  Pronounc.  Vict.  2  If,  therefore,  every  argument 
for  the  improvement  of  language  were  waved,  but  what 
arises  from  the  superior  harmony  and  beauty  of  an  uniform 
and  well-polished  tongue,  we  might  with  reason  conclude, 
that  [etc,].  18x8  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  xxix,  A  contract  must  be 
supposed  to  be  given  up,  when  the  party  waves  insisting 
upon  it,  184a  BiscHOFF  IVcollcn  Manv/.  II.  29  We  trust 
that  the  example  of  so  many  of  those  engaged  in  the  same 
trade,  wilt  induce  the  manufacturers  of  Leeds  and  Norwich 
to  wave  their  opposition  to  this  measure.  1868  J.  H.  Blunt 
Ke/.  Ch.  Eng,  I.  54  Yet  the  king  is  willing  to  waive  his  ob- 
jection. i88x  Besant  &  Rice  Chapl.  Fleet  i.  vi,  As  he  had 
eaten  nothing  for  two  days,  he  was  induced  to  waive  this 
scruple,  and  presently  made  a  hearty  meal. 

d.  To  dispense  with  (formality,  ceremony,  eti- 
quette\ 

178X  CowiTR  Let.  7  July,  Lady  Austen,  waving  all  forms, 
has  paid  us  the  first  visit.  1810  S.  Green  Re/ormist  I.  20 
You,  it  is  true,  are  my  servant ;  but  wave  all  ceremony,  all 
diftidence.  x8ax  Lamb  Elia  x,  Grace  be/.  Meaty  The  supple. 
mentary  or  tea-grace  was  waived  altcgether.  X833  Lytton 
Godoiphin  I.  xxii.  266  '  A  few  persons  come  to  me  to-morrow 
evening ',  said  she ;  '  do  waive  ceremony,  and  join  us  '.  185X 
Dixon  W,  Penn  xxviii.  (1872)  259  Penn  was  with  the 
Quakers,  who  agreed  to  waive  the  ceremony  of  the  hat. 

fe.  To  forgo,  deny  to  oneself  (some  advan- 
tage).  Obs. 

X669  Boyle  Cont.  Netv  Exp.  i.  xxxviii.  (1682)  129  'I'o  make 
the  Trial  more  accurate,  I  wav'd  the  use  of  other  Bellows. 
a  1660  Butler  Rem.  (i  759)  1, 1 10  Therefore  you  wisely  scorn 
your  Stile  to  humble,  Or  for  the  Sense's  Ssike  to  wave  the 
Rumble.  1771  Mackenzie  Man  World  11.  vi.  (1823)  473  He 
had  prevaileu  on  himself  to  waive  that  pleasure.  1785  Epi' 
tnph  toCath.  Clive  in  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  12  Oct.  (1S87)  11/2 
Content  with  Fame,  ev'n  affluence  she  wav'd. 

f.  rejl.  To  put  aside  one's  own  interests,  rare"^, 

1894  Blackmore  Perlycross  xiii,  She  could  not  claim  the 
pleasure  of  having  waived  herself  to  please  him. 

+  6.  To  shun,  avoid  ;  to  elude,  escape  ;  to  dodge 
(a  blow).  Obs. 


WAIVE. 
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WAIVES. 


xjojR.  Bkunnc  Hmitai,  Symtu  3591  Okerers  men  ocht  to 
weyiie,  Jcuc  htm  noght,  iic  of  hem  receyuc.  1390  CfowtR 
ComA  I.  58  So  that  he  hath  the  wordes  weyvcd  And  thurgh 
his  Ere  is  noght  deceived.  1446  Lydg.  /'tco  Nightingale 
Pocwu  i.  306  TTje  fende . .  Goih  fast  a-boute . .  Leying  hys 
lynes  and.. Ws>iigc  his  hokes,  on  the>Tn  you  to  receyuc, 
The  which  thus  Ijghtly  ye  may  eschcwe  &  weyfe.  1590 
SncKSER  F.  ^.  iti.  IV.  36  Ne  of  thy  late  life  memory  is  left, 
Nc  can  thy  irreuocable  destiny*  be  weft,  a  1656  Usshf.h 
Aim^iits^)  45?  In  the  fight  Jonathan  reached  forth  his 
arme  to  strick  Bacchtdes,  but  he  warily  waved  the  blow. 

b.  To  decline  (combat),  "i  Obs. 

1664  BcTLER  Hnii.  11.  ii.  578  Both  thought  tt  was  their 
wisest  course  To  wave  the  Fight,  and  mount^  to  Horse. 
1607  Dryden  ^tuis  XII.  95  Refuse  me  not  this  one,  this 
only  PrayV,  To  wave  the  Combat,  and  pursue  the  War. 
1718  Pope  Iliad  x.xiii.  6S9  Not  but  (my  Friend)  'tis  still  the 
wiser  way  To  wa\-e  Contention  with  superior  Sway. 

c.  To  evade  (doing  something).  +  Also  witli 
itrf,  as  obj. 

c  S440  PiUiad,  &H  Hush.  iv.  866  Folis  with  bond  to  toucfae 
a  corser  weynetb.  164S  E.  Winslow  Hypocr.  Unmasked 
loi  Furthermore  in  the  Government  of  Plimouth,  to  our 
great  griefe,  not  onely  the  Pastor  of  a  Congregation  waveth 
the  administration  of  baptisme  to  Infants,  but  divers  of  his 
Congregation  are  fallen  with  him.  i657J.Sf.rgeant5"):A/jw/ 
Dispatch' t  s^^  They,  .confess  themselves  to  seek  in  those 
points,  as  wee  have  seen  lately,  and  as  M'  Fuller  tacitly 
grants  by  waving  to  patronize  it.  1665  Boyle  Occas.  Re/l . 
Introd.  Pref.  rt  b,  That  I  may  have  the  greater  Opportunity 
to  hear  other  mens  Opinions,  .and  the  lessTemptation  to  wave 
the  complying  with  those  that  shall  seem  Reasonable.  1768 
BoswELL  Ctwj/cd  ii.  (ed.  2)  82  The  judge  could  wave  the 
pursuit  of  justice  by  saying,  *  Non  procedatur  '.  1793  Mme. 
O'Arblay  Lett.  22  Feb.,  I  have  waived  and  waivM  accep- 
tance almost  from  the  moment  of  Madame  deStael's  arrival. 
i8j^  ScoTr  Peveril  i.\.  He  calmly  waved  receiving  the  paper 
which  Sir  Jasper  offered  to  him.  1858  Hauthornf,  Fr,  Hf 
It.  Note-hks,  (1871)  I.  334  There  appears  to  be  no  conceal- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  officers  in  tnus  waiving  the  exercise 
of  their  duty. 

d.  To  put  aside,  avoid  (a  subject,  a  discussion}. 
1746  HnnvEY^/i-^///.  (iSrS)  71  [iMy  mlndl  has  studiously 

waved  the  fearful  subject,  and  seems  unwilling  to  pursue  it 
even  now.  1748  Richardson  C/am^/i  (1811)  II.  xxx.  186 
To  my  surprise,  he  waved  everything  that  would  have  led 
to  the  s'jbject.  1778  Miss  Burney  Evelina  I.  xxvi,  144,  I 
would  fain  have  waved  the  subject.  1816  Scott  Old  Mart. 
xxxi,  Which.. they  considered  as  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  solving  all  dil^cutties  anc!  waiving  all  discussions.  1847 
DrsRAELi  Tattered lu  ii,  Tancred.. waived  the  subject. 

t7.  To  refuse,  reject  (something  offered).  Also 
with  clause  as  obj.  Obs^ 

c  1386  Chaucer  Melih.  r  2398  Thou  shalt  chese  the  beste 
and  weyue  all  othere  thynges.  1390 Gouer  Cofi/.  I.  276 
[Constantine  proclaimed]  Up  peine  of  deth  that  noman  wey  vc 
That  be  baptesme  ne  receive.  14. ,  Hocclevi:  Minor  Poems 
xxi.  105  Many  a  man  this  day,  but  they  gold  wey,  of  men 
iKM  wole  it  take  ne  receyve,  and  yf  it  lake  his  peis,  they  woU 
it  weive.  C1440  Capgrave  St.  Kath.  510  If  it  \sc,  a  pro- 
posed statue]  myght  kepe  my  flesh  in  swiche  degree  It  shulde 
not  rote,  I  wolde  it  neuere  weyue. 

b.  To  put  aside,  avoid  acceptance  of  (an  offer, 
something  offered) ;  to  decline  (an  honour),  depre- 
cate (praise).  ?  Obs, 

164s  Fuller  Holy  ^  Prof.  St.  11.  xviii.  118  The  neighbour 
gentry  court  him  for  his  acquaintance,  which  he  either 
modestly  waveth,  or  thankfully  accepteth.  c  1645  Howell 
Lett.  (1655)  I.  II.  iv.  73  They  ofler'd  the  Crown  to  the  Duke 
of  Saxony,  and  he  waving  it,  they  sent  Ambassadors  to  the 
Palsgrave.  1754  tr.  Rollings  Anc.  Hist.  III.  vii.  449  He  for 
some  time  desired  leave  to  wave  the  honour  they  offered 
him.  1^3  Richardson  Grntidison  III.  xii.  (1781)  90  The 
Doctor  very  modestly  received  the  compliment,  and,  to 
wave  our  praises,  gave  us  [etc.). 

+  8.  To  treat  with  neglect,  ignore,  disregard, 
overlook  ;  to  let  pass  (an  opportunity),  Obs. 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  17320  The  kyng  answered.  .For  je 
wot  welc.That  I  haue  done  5oure  consayl  here.  In  al  my 
lyff  I  wayved  hit  neuere.  i^  in  Motley  Netherl.  (i860) 
II.  i.  43  [Lord  Burgh]in_a  most  vehement  passion,  waived  the 
countermand  [and  his  insubordination  was  very  generally 
imitated].  1646  M.  Hopkins  Lei.  in  Gaule  Cases  Consc. 
To  Rdr.,  I  would  certainely  know  afore  whether  your  Town 
..[isj  willing  to  give.. us  good  welcome..,  else  I  shall  wave 
your  Shire,  i^ss  Nedham  tr.  Selden's  Mare  CI.  169  It  is 
no  hard  matter  in  like  manner  to  wave  the  Autoritie  of  those 
of  later  time,  that  oppose  a  Dominion.  1657  Wood  Li/e 
(O.  H.  S.)  1.228  This  perswasion  of  that  unfortunate  lord 
occasion 'd  his  majesty  to  wave  the  advice  of  Lilly  and  others, 
&c.  t66a  MarvellC^w/-.  Wks,  (Grosarl)  II.  82  But  there 
are  strange  reasons  and  junctures  at  Court  in  all  businesses, 
which  must  be  catched  or  waived.  1671  E.  Chamberlayne 
Pres.  St.  Eng.  n.  77  The  Courts  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, where  any  Ecclesiastical  Sutes  between  any  per- 
sons may  (waving  all  inferior  Courts)  be  c^pcided.  1675  tr. 
Machiavellis  Prince  xix.  (1883)  129  The  Soldan.  .being 
wholly  in  the  power  of  the  soldiers,  it  is  convenient  that  be 
also  waive  the  people  and  insinuate  with  the  army.  01677 
Barrow  Serm.  Wks,  1686  III.  xxiii.  364  God,..re5pecteth 
not  onely  the  good  of  this  or  that  person,.. bu,  often  (in 
some  degree  waving  that,  or  taking  care  for  it  in  a  less 
remarkaole  way)  hath  a  provident  regard  to  the  more  ex- 
tensive good  of  a  whole  i>copIe.  1713  C'tess  Wincbilsea 
Misc.  Poems  263  Receive  it  then.t'expcl  these  mortal  Cares, 
Nor  wave  a  Med'dne,  which  thy  God  prepares. 

b.  To  put  aside,  refuse  to  defer  to  (another's 
scruples),  rare. 

i?33  Ht.  Martineau/>'.  Wines  *  Pol,  iv,  53  Being  under 
promise,  however^  to  purchase  such  and  such  quantities  of 
wine,  he  must  waive  their  polite  scruples. 
9,  To  refrain  from  applying  or  enforcing  (a  rule, 
law),  to  make  an  exception  to. 

axAk  J.  Goodwin  Pilled  iv.  the  Spirit  ii.  C1670)  32  And 
(doubtless)  it  was  the  very  intention,  of  the  Law-makers 
themselves,  that  their  Law,  calculated  for  the  regulating 
ordinary  cases  only,  in  such  ca.ses  as  theie  (I  mean  extra- 


f    ordinaries)  should  be  waved.   1669  Sturmy  ^/<i»'«wr'x  AA^. 
]    VL  iii.  127  So  with  reason  wave  the  Rule,  as  occasion  re- 
i    quircth.     1849  Miss  Mulock  OgHvics  xix.  But  in  the  pre* 
i    sent  case  we  will  waive  the  aforesaid  excellent  rule, 
j      10.  To  abstain  from  entering  upon  (an  action, 
1   inquiry,   a   discussion,   subject   of  consideration). 
I   Often  with  some  notion  of  reserving  for  a  future 
opportunity  :  To  allow  to  stand  over,  put  aside 
'   for  the  present,  defer. 
j       In  the  17th  c.  ver>*  often  with  vbl.  sb.  as  obj. 
I       1650  CuLWER  Anthropomet.  xxiii,  (1653)  452  Upon  which 
i    a  Qua;re  might  be  raised.. .But  this,  as  being  not  properly 
i    appertaining  to  our  Designe,  we  shall  wave  it  for  the  pre- 
sent.    16^  F.  Braggr  Disc.  Parables  in,  100,  I  shall  wave 
tlie  enquiry  how  far  religion  is  conducive  to  these  things. 
1696  Whiston  Theoty  P.arth  n.  154  Now  verbal  Descrip- 
tions, .being  of  small  advantage..!  shall  wave  more  words 
about  it.     171a  Addison  Spect.  No.  267  f  i  for  this  Reason 
I  shall  wave  the  Discussion  of  that  Point,   a  1716  Blackall 
Wks.  (1723)  I.  no  A  Reason  why  he  wav'd  concerning  him- 
self to  decide  this  Difference,  might  be,  because  tiie  Man 
came  to  him. .as  to  a  Person  invested  with  secular  Power. 
1759  DiLWORTH  Pope  76  For  our  part  we  shall  wave  enter- 
ing into  a  disquisition  about  the  English  translation  of  the 
iliad.     X774  liliTiORD  Ess.  Harmony  Lang.  207,    I  shall 
wave  all  farther  remarks.    1797  Ht.  LEr.Canterl:  T.,  Poet's 
T.  (1799)  I.  74   f-.et  us  wave  further  conversation.     1870 
RfSKiN  Led.  Art  \.  22,  1  waive  discussion  of  this  to-day. 
1873  Brownino  Red  Cott.  Kt.-Cap  1529  Well  now,  waive 
nonsense,  you  and  I  are  boys  No  longer. 

t  b.  To  refrain  from  dealing  with  in  statement 
or  narrative  ;  to  omit,  leave  out.   Ohs. 

1651  Davenant  GondiUrt  1.  .vxiii,  In  pity  thus,  her 
beauty's  just  renown  I  wave  for  pui)liqne  Peace.  1665 
BuNVAN  Holy  Citic  (i66g)  130  John  tells  us  this  Wall  is  an 
hundred  forty  four  Cubits,  (and  waves  the  manner  of  the 
measure  of  Kzekiel).  1684  J.  Morrison  tr.  Stritys'  Voy. 
Pref.i  A  Person,  whose  sufferings  (waving  other  discourag- 
ing circumstances)  might  have  very  well  excused  from  ob- 
serving. 1703  PopF,  Thehais  19  But  wave  whatever  to  Cad- 
mus  may  belong,  And  fix,  O  Muse  !  tlie  l)arrier  of  thy  son:::; 
At  Oedipus.  1709  Strvpk  Ann.  Rcf.l.  \xxv.  354  Then  fo!- 
loweth  his  Answer. . .  Which  being  very  iong  1  was  in  some 
suspense  about  inserting  it,  inclining  to  abreviate  or  wave- 
it  wholly.  .X74«  I'iklding  j.  Andicius  i.  ii,  To  wave  there- 
fore a  circumstance,  which.. is  not  greatly  material. 

•;  11.  [Confused  with  Wavej/.]  To  put  (a  person 
or  thing)  asidc^  away,  off  with  or  as  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand. 

x83a  Ht.  Martini;au  Ella  ofCan<.  vi.  So  You  should  liave 
seen  him  waive  us  off  with  his  cane.  1871  Farrar  fJ'V/w. 
Hist.  ii.  50  Both  of  whom  [.St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul],  having 
given  tlieir  clc^  testimony  to  facts.. are  now.  .contemptu- 
ously waived  aside  as  idle  dreamers.  1877  —  Marlh.  Serin. 
xxii.  210  And  pure  Faith.. will  here  take  you  by  the  haiul 
and  waive  off  each  baser  temptation.  1897  Bp.  M.  CREiCii- 
lOM  in  Life^-  Lett.  (1904)  II.  vii.  258,  I  cannot  waive  aw.'iy 
all  the  teaching  of  historj'. 

t  Waive,  v.'^  Obs,  Forms  :  4-5  wayfe,  weyve, 
wave,  (4  welve),  4-6  wayve,  4  north.,  5-6  Sc 
waif,  5  waive,  (wafe) ;  pa.  t,  4-5  wayved, 
weyved,  (4  Sc,  wavit),  4  wafte,  5  waivet.  [a. 
ON.  veifa  (Norw.  veivd)  to  wave,  swing  (trans, 
with  obj.  in  dat, ;  also  rarely  refl.),  corresponding 
to  MDa.  wciven  to  wave,  swing,  also  (=  raod.Du. 
wuiven)  to  beckon,  signal  (?  whence  Weave  z'.- 
Naiit.),  and  OHG.  -weiben  (in  ziweiben  to  destroy, 
disperse,  ungeweibet  unbroken)  :— OTeut.  ^waihjan. 
A  parallel  formation,  OTeut.  *waitdjan^  is  repre- 
sented by  OHG,  w^z'/^t;;/,  MHG.  weibcfiiio  move 
hither  and  thither,  wander,  waver ;  these  senses 
(cf.  branch  II  below)  may,  though  not  recorded, 
have  belonged  to  the  ON.  word.  The  root,  OTeut. 
*%vit'' :— Indo-Eur.  *weip-,  is  a  variant  of  OTeut. 
*wXp- :— Indo-Eur.  *weib'  as  in  L.  vibrdre  (see 
Vibrate  v.).  Both  these  roots  are  represented, 
with  the  general  sense  to  wave  or  swing,  to  shake, 
both  in  Teut.  and  other  langs.,  and  each  of  them 
has  a  variant  with  prefixed  s  :  see  Sweep  v.y  Swift 
a.  (The  Indo-Eur.  *wet/>-j  ^weib-y  to  wind,  repre- 
sented, e.g.  by  OE.  tuxfaUy  Goth,  biwaibjan  to 
wrap,  clothe,  are  probably  unconnected.) 

_Cf.  ME.w^zr-w,  Weve  z'.,  which  is  of  cognate  if  not  iden- 
tical originj  and  has  most  of  the  senses  below.  In  some 
contexts  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  waive  v.'  and 
v.',  and  probably  some  shades  of  meaning  may  have  ori- 
ginated from  confusion  between  the  two.  See  also  Wavi; 
v.,  the  relations  of  which  to  this  verb  are  to  some  extent 
uncertain.] 

I.  tracts.  1.  To  move  to  and  fro  or  from  side 
to  side  (the  beard,  hand,  or  something  held  in  the 
Iiand) ;  to  wave,  wag, 

1338  R.  Brunne  CAr(7«.  (1725)  242  per  pencels  J^ei  weyued. 
13..  Gaiv.  .5.  Gr.  Knt.  306  [He]  Wayued  his  berde  for  to 
wayte  quo-so  wolde  _r>'se.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  2367 
Cuthbert  wayued  his  hand  on  Jjaiin.  1570  Levins  Manip. 
204/15  To  Wayue,  wag,  agitare. 

2.  To  waive  up :  to  throw  open  (a  window,  a 
wicket,  etc.).     Cf.  lo  weve  up,  Weve  v. 

13..  E.  E.  Alia.  p.  B.  453  J>enne  wafte  he  [Noah]  vpon 
[?  read  vp]  his  wyndowe,  &  wysed  (wr-oute.  c  1375  Sc,  Leg-. 
Saints  xxv.  (Julian)  ^$  With  |>at  be  curtyng  vpe  he  wauit. 
1377  Langl. /*. /*/.  B.  V.  611  Biddeth  amende-?ow  meke 
him  til  his  maistre  ones,  To  wayne  [Iread  wayue]  vp  ^e 
wiket  J>at  t>e  womman  shette.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  945 
(Dubl.  MS.)  Than  passyd  forth  t>e  prouude  whene  into  a 
prevay  chamer,  Wayfcz  vp  a  wyndow  &  waytes  ^r-owt. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  676  Medea . .  Waynet  [?  rec^  wayuel]  up 
a  window,  the  welkyn  beheld,    c  >4ao  Anturs  0/ Artk.  408 


(Douce  MS.)  He  w.iyned  [?rir*Trf  wayued]  vp  his  viser  fro 
his  ventalle. 

3.  To  remove,  put  away,  banish.  (Cf,  Waives'.^ 
la,  of  which  some  of  the  quots.  here  may  be  fig. 
examples.) 

1377  Langl.  p.  PI.  B.  XX.  167  And  clde  hent  good  hope  and 
liastilich  he  shifte  hym,  And  wayued  awey  wannope  and  with 
lyf  he  fyjteth.  c  1386  Chalxek  Man  0/ Laiv's  T.  210  Thou 
knyttest  thee,  iher  thou  art  nat  receyued ;  Ther  thou  were 
weel,  fro  thenucs  artow  weyued.  c  1400  Destr,  Troy  9783 
Hit  is  wit  soche  wildnes  wayne  [?  read  wayue)  out  of  mynd. 
14..  HoccLEVE  Minor  Poems  i.  192  [The  Virgin  says]  O 
lohn,.  .an  heuy  sone  Haue  I  of  thee  ;  deeth  hath  myn  othir 
weyued  I  Ibid,  vii.  79  Thy  might,  I  woot  wel,  is  my  gilt 
to  weyue.  1426  Lvdg.  DeGuil.  Pilgr.  5321  Thy  .iiij.  wyltys 
thow  hast  lost.  Ther  myght,  ther  force,  ar  fro  the  weyved. 
IT*  1440  ToivneUy  Myst.  x\'i.  247  A-way  let  ye  wafe  all  sich 
langage.  ?  <i  1500  Chester  I'l.^  C/irisfs  Entry  yerus.  52 
Though  I  be  wretched  and  vnuonhy,  wayve  me  not  from 
thy  wonne  !  Ibid.^  MagCs  Obi.  in  By  Myrre,  that  waues 
Corruption. 

4.  a.  'lb  cost  off  (a  garment :  cf.  Weve  z;.).  b. 
To  cast  aivay  (money), 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  153S8  Fro  his  necke  his  mantel  he 
wayued,  c  1440  l^ork  Myst,  xxxii.  318  pis  money.. pat 
Judas  in  a  wreth  has  wauyd  away. 

6.  To  send  or  dispatch. 

^1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1175  Him  mone?ite  as  a  maister 
him. .all  \>e  trouage  J;are  to  him  tittly  to  wayne  [read 
wayue:  MS.  Dubl.  wayfe].  Ibid.  1716  (Dubl.  AlS.)  Sucbe 
presaiidez  owt  of  perse  he  to  ^»e  prince  wayfez.  Ibid.  ij2^ 
For  it  is  wayved  to  vs  to  wete  pat  wickidly  Jjou  haues,.. 
Puruayd  pc  pletours  oure  partis  to  ride.  Ibid.  2316  And 
slike  a  word  he  J>aim  wayues  be  writ  fra  him-self.  Ibid. 
2695  Sire,  we  haue  wayued  to  50W  writtis. 

6.  To  cause  to  pass;  to  divert.  To  waive  {mies') 
wit :   to  change  one's  mind. 

1390  GowER  Conf,  1.  225  Be  wlioni  he  was  deceived  Of 
love,  and  from  his  pourpos  weyved.  a  1400-50  Bk.Curtasye 
■3;2-2.  in  Babees  lik.^  Be  stabulle  of  chere  and  sumwhat  ly?t, 
Ne  ouer  alle  wayue  J>ou  not  thy  s^-^t.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9950 
Oft  ho  waivet  hir  wit  &  Jiir  wille  chaunget.  And  meuyt 
hir  mynd,  as  maydons  done  yet.  1419  in  26  Pol.  Poems  xvi. 
100  pat  freek  may  wel  be  holden  a  fool,  pat  wayuej*  wit,  and 
worche]>  by  wille. 
II.  intr. 

7.  To  wave,  move  to  and  fro  in  the  wind  ;  to  be 
tossed  abmit ;  to  totter. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13121  Wend  yee  \>ZLr  ]>e  rede  to  find  J^iit 
heildes  waifand  wit  pt.  wind?  1338 R.  BRUNNEC/f?-(?«.  (1725) 
159  R.  was  ijerceyued,  Jjci  were  renged  redie.  &  how  J>er 
pencels  weyued.  13,.  E.E.Allit.  P.  B.422  Wheder-warde 
so  )>e  water  wafte,  hit  [the  ark]  rebounde,  c  1400  Gamclyn 
SSo  The  lustice  and  the  scherreve  bothe  honged  hye.  To 
wcyven  with  the  ropes  and  with  the  winde  drye.  C1400 
Laud  Troy  Bk.  14682  Til  thei  se  Gregeis  oute  comande 
With  brode  baiieres  a-boute  wayvande.  ^  1400  Destr.  Troy 
9313  For  the  smorther,  &  the  smoke  of  ptt  smert  logfays,  pat 
waivet  in  the  welkyn.. AH  the  Citie  might  se  the  serclt: 
aboute,  c  1430  Syr  Tryam.  246  .^nd  the  knyght  be  there 
assente  Schulde  wayue  wyth  the  wynde.  C1440  Capgbave 
Li/e  St.  Kath.  iv.  1377  Looke  on  your  goddis  how  l?ci 
toumble  and  wane  Right  whan  men  swepe  hem— so  litil  is 
her  myght !  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  4702  pe  schip 
weyued  hidir  and  ^idir.  c  1450  Got.  ^  Gaw.  440  Wourtby  to 
i)e  Hingit  heigh  on  ane  tre,.  .To  waif  with  the  wynd.  1513 
Douglas  ^neis  vi.  v.  124  The  south  wind  Nothus  thre 
dayis  me  draif  Throwout  the  see,  with  violent  wallis  waif. 
Ibid.  X.  ii.  I02  Lyke  as  first,  or  wyndis  blast  be  persave,  The 
swouch  is  hard  wythin  the  woddis  waif  Ibid,  xl  xv.  66 
Bot  for  the  tother  part,  suyth  to  say,  He  leit  do  waif  with 
the  swift  wynd  away.  153s  Lynuesav  Sat.  3973  To  hunt 
cattell  ;e  war  ay  speidie,  l^hairfoir  ye  sail  weaue  [Bonn. 
MS.  waif]  in  a  widdy. 

8.  To  wander,  stray. 

c  1350  IJ-'/ll.  I'aleme  2366  Many  a  bold  burn  after  i?at  best 
prike,..|7at  noi|>er  burde  ne  barn  bi-laft  at  ^e  quarrer,  but 
went  after  Jw  werwolf  &  wayned  [?  read  wayued]  from  Jje 
beres.  1390  Cower  Con/.  I.  338  Here  lieges  wolde  hem 
noght  receive,  So  that  thei  mote  algates  weyve  To  secbe 
lond  in  other  place.  ?/i  i4ooil/(7r/<:.(4?-M.96o  Weryd  worthe 
the  wyglite  ay,  that  the  thy  wytt  refede,  That  mase  the  to 
wayfe  here  in  thise  wylde  lakes  !  c  1440  Capgrave  St. 
Kath.  in.  593  Ye  wolde  be  with  hym  euere  and  neuere  fro 
hym  waue.  c  1460  'Towfwley  Myst.  ii.  430  The  kyng  will 
th.-xt  thay  be  safe.. .At  thare  awne  will  let  tbam  wafe.  Ibid. 
xxi.  103  If  he  abowte  waue  Any  langere,  his  warkys  may 
we  ban. 

b.  Jig.  To  stray,  wander  in  purpose. 

c  1435  Cast.  Persev.  380  in  Macro  Plays  88  Whom  to  folwc, 
wetyn  I  ne  may :.  .as  wynde  in  watyr  I  wave,  c  1440  Cap- 
grave  St.  Kath,  III.  199,  I  wyl  the  telle  pleynly,  I  wil  not 
waue,  I  wil  not  varye.  Ibid.  v.  390  Fro  this  decree  shal 
I  neuere-more  waue. 

9.  To  go  by,  pass. 

1390  GowER  Con/.  III.  318  And  whan  the  presse  of  poeplc 
is  weived,  He  takth  his  hoste  unto  hhn  tho.  And  seith, 
[etc.].  £1400  Rule  St.  Benct  444  And  sone  when  ^at  scho 
mai  persaiue  pair  syn,  lat  noght  J>e  tym  ouer  wayue,  Bot 
chaistese  ]?am  &  tery  noght. 

"Waive,  obs.  form  of  Waif  sb?- 

Waived  (wt'ivd),  ppL  a.  [f.  Waive  v.^  +  -eu  J.] 
In  senses  of  the  vb,  :  see  quots. 

'577  Grange  Golden  Aphrod.  C  ij  b,  I.. persuaded  my 
selfe  it  was  some  wayued  [printed  wayned]  Bucke,  whiche 
of  late  had  strayed  from  the  lodge  of  my  forest.  15B9 
Cooper  Adtnon.  53  And  so  is  it  for  waiued  goods,  as  was 
this  cloth.  C1640  J.  Smvth  Lives  Berkeleys  (1883)  II.  435 
Wayved  goods,  Estrayes,  Treasure  trove.  1706  Phillips 
(ed.  Kersey),  Waived  Goods^  are  such  as  a  Thief ..  leavo 
behind  him  in  his  Flight;  which  are  forfeited  to  the  Lord 
of  the  Manour,  unless  [etc.}. 

Waiver  (w^'vaj).  Also  8  waivure,  9  waver, 
[a.  AF.  w^ver  (Britton,  13th  c),  subst.  use  of  the 
inf.  weyver  Waive  v^^ :  see  -er*.] 


WAIVBKY, 

1.  Law.  The  action  or  an  act  of  waiving;  dis- 
pensing witli  a  requirement,  an  express  or  implicit 
declining  to  avail  oneself  of  a  known  right  or  to 
assert  a  claim. 

i«»8  Coke  On  Lilt.  §  660.  346  b,  It  appearelh,  that  the 
right  of  the  Estate  taile  discending  to  him  either  within 
age,  or  of  full  age,  shall  worke  a  Remitter  in  him,  for  that 
•he  waiuei  of  the  state  should  haue  bin  to  his  losse  and 
preindice.  1675  Sheppard  Grand  Abridgtii.  iv.  192  This 
word  Waiver  is  sometimes  applyed  to  an  Estate,  or  some- 
thing that  is  made  or  conveyed  to  a  man,  and  so  it  signifielh 
nothing  else  but  the  Refusal  to  accept  of  the  thing  so  made 
and  conveyed.  And  .sometimes  it  is  applyed  to  a  plea,  and 
then  signiheth  a  Refusal  to  stand  to  a  former  Plea  pleaded, 
and  the  ple.ading  a  neiv.  1741  T.  Robinson  Gavelkind  \\. 
I  lO  But  the  Court  held,  that  the  Parol  ought  not  to  demur, 
for  that  the  Infant  is  out  of  Court,  and  by  the  W.-tivure  the 
Original  is  determined  against  her.  1811  Bkougham  Sf. 
Oir/crs  i«  Council  Wits.  1873  X.  50  That  a  conduct  like  this 
would.,  throw  a  single  obst.tcle  in  the  way  of  exerting  on 
the  morrow  the  very  same  rights,  of  which  next  Saturday's 
Gazette  should  contain  the  waiver.  1817  Sblwvn  Laxv 
msiPriu.!  (ed.  4)  II.  677  Where  rent  is  usually  paid  at  a 
lianker  s,  if  the  banker,  without  any  special  authority,  re. 
ceives  rent  accruing  after  expiration  of  notice  toquit,  it  will 
not  operate  as  a  waver.     1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  1 1 1.  335 


express  consent  of  the  tenant  amounted  to  a  waiver  of  the 
statutory  warning.  1846  Ld.  Campbell  ChoMcellors  cviii. 
IV,  i2j  netft  Hailam  is  of  opinion  th.'it  the  first  two  Georges, 
by  their  frequent  visits  to  Hanover,  made  a  b.ad  return  for 
the  waiver  of  the  condition  on  which  they  were  invited  to 
the  throne,  a  185a  J.  C.  Cai.iioun  Wis.  (1874)  IV.  480  It  i^ 
well  understood  that  a  compromise  involves  not  a  surrender, 
but  simply  a  waiver  of  tlie  right  or  power.  1874  Green  Short 
/l';t,  ix.  f  9.  685  It  w,is  necessarj-  to  bribe  the  two  rival 
claunants  to  a  waiver  of  their  claims.  1908  Time!  27  Aug. 
I  i/s  As  to  the  point  as  to  waiver,  it  had  long  been  decided 
that  every  trifling  breach  of  a  covenant  was  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  waiver. 

b.  Comb. :  waiver  clause,  a  clause  in  tlie  pros- 
jjectus  of  ,a  joint-stock  company,  by  which  the 
subscribers  are  made  to  contract  themselves  out  01 
the  provision  of  the  Companies  Act  requiring  that 
the  prospectus  shall  contain  certain  particulars 
respecting  the  contracts  made  with  the  promoters. 

ifMPall.VailGa:.  s  Dec.  5  3.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  16  Oct. 
10/2  It  IS  becoming  quite  refreshing  to  find  a  prospectus 
without  the  objectionable  waiver  clause. 

H  O.  The  alleged  use  of  the  word  as  synonymous 
witli  Waiveby  appears  to  be  nnanthenticated. 

i8so  Ogilvie,  whence  in  later  Diets. 

2.  In  non-technical  use :  An  act  of  waiving  or 
dismissing  from  consideration,  tare. 

1883  E.  C.  Steoman  in  Centmy  Mag.  XXVI.  940  There 
IS  something  exasjierating  to  serious  minds  in  his  phacid 
waiver  of  things  grievous  or  distasteful. 

Waiver :  see  W.wer  sb. 

Waivery.  Law.  Obs.  exc  Hist.  [a.  AF. 
wciverU  ^I4th  c.  in  Libtr  AUnis,  p.  I90^,  f.  ivehie 
(fem.  of  TOfr/adj.  :  see  Waif  j^.i) :  sec  AVaivf.  sb.. 
Waive  v.^,  and  -kbv.  i  In  Law  Latin  waivaria.  ] 
I  See  qoot.) 

1903  Cal.  Loud.  Let.-Bk.  E.  p.  xxix.  Proceedings  of  out. 
I.nvry.or  waivery '  (the  technical  term  in  the  ca-se  of  women', 
had  been  taken  against  .\gnes  Westhalle. 

Waiviaf  (wi-i-viij),  vhl.sb.  U.  Waivk  t'.l-H 
-i.NG  I.]     The  actio:!  of  Waive  i'.I 

1598  Bacon  Use  Com.  Law  (1630)  ;5  .\  Thiefe  hauing 
slolne  goods,  being  pursued  flyeth  away  and  Icaueth  the 
goods.  This  ieauing  is  called  Wayuing.  1654  Bramiiali. 
Just  yind.  iv.  (1661)  62  This  was  not  a  conquest,  but  a 
plain  waving  of  his  sentences  from  Rome  and  a  yielding  of 
the  question.  i8a6  Bell  Comiu.  Laws  Scot.  (ed.  5)  I.  423 
If  the  drawer  .say  to  the  holder  before  the  bill  falls  due,. . 
that  he  will  c-ill  and  see  whether  the  bill  has  been  paid  by 
the  acceptor,  it  is  a  waiving  of  notice.  1914  B.  H.  Streetek 
Reslatem.  ^  RcKtiinn  iv.  191  In  the  iiiinds  of  a  minority, 
any  waiving  of  tlie  Rubric  seems  to  involve  a  point  of 
principle. 

Waivling,  var.  Waveli.vg  a.  Sc. 

Waivode,  waiwode :  see  Watwode. 

tWak,  a.  andi*.  Sc.  Obs.     Also  6-7  wock,  6 
vak.  [a. ON.  *wakw-{l<x\.  vfk-r)mo\iU  damp  = 
(M)pu.    rwaX- :— OTeut.    *-Makwo;  cogn.  w.   Gr. 
irifi'i,  'L.  ilvidiis  {•.-*ugvitltis)  moist.] 
A.  adj.  Moist,  damp. 

1513  Douglas  ^ncis  m.  ix.  2  Quben  Aurora  the  wak 
nycht  did  arest.  And  chais  fra  hevin  with  hir  dym  skyis 
donk.  ta8  Lvndesav />»■«;«  388  First,  to  the  Mone,.. 
Quene  of  the  see, . .  Off  nature  wak  and  cauld,  and  no  thyng 
clere.  i«3  Bellenden  /.ity.  v.  xxii.  (S.T.S.)  II.  224  pai  ar 
nurist  wiih  wak  humouris  and  Caldnes.  1571  Satir.  Poems 
Itrform.  xxxiii.  i  Je  vapurs  wak,  and  wattcrs  in  the  air  I 
c  1590  J.  Stewart  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  215  And  till  eschew 
nocturnall  vapor  vak.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Mat.,  Clialm.  Air 
XXV.  153  b,  T  hey  make  the  claith  wak  and  donke.  it6i 
D/spaHleru  Gram.  Instil.,  Lib.  Vtl,  E  7b  (Jam.),  Made, 
,°,  '^.^^\.°'  O'lnl'.  Permadco,  to  be  very  wack.  J776 
Herd  I  CoU.  Sc.  Songs  1 1.  Gloss.,  Wak,  moist,  wet. 

Hence  Wa-kn«sa,  moisture. 

CIS*.  NisBET  .V.  T.  Scots  Luke  viii.  6  Ane  vthir  fell  on 
slaant  and  it  sprang  vp  and  dryit,forit  had  nocht  inoistour 
(or  wacnes).  isa8  Lvsdsav  Dreme  460  Than  past  we  vp 
quhare  Jupiter  the  kyng  Salt  in  his  speir,.  .Complexionale 
with  waknes  and  wilh  heit.  1583  Knox  Ressoning  betiu. 
AbM  Croiraiuell  H  K.  (1812)  ProT.  ij  b.  The  earth  bringeth 
lorlh  the  tree,  it  ^roweth  by  moistour,  .and  natural  wackne.s. 
'J3  ,!'>"■•"''  'J/A  Elymol..  Mador,  humor,  waknesse. 
itoB  Jamieson,  Waknes,  humidity. 
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B.  sh.  Moisture. 
1456  Sir  G.  Have  I.a:u  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  76  Quhen  it  [the 
moon]  is  full,  all  thingis..that  argovernyt  be  w.ik  or  moyst. 
nes,  ar  mare  forssy  and  vigorous  na  quhen  it  is  wane. 

Wak,  Wakande:  see  Weak  a.,  Vacakd. 
Wake  (w^ik),  rf.l  Forms  :  4  wak,  woke,  Sc. 
walk,  6  wacke,  also  pi.  (sense  4)  waakes, 
wake.<)ses,  waks,  2-  wake.  [In  form  the  wortl 
corresponds  toOE.  *wacH  str. fern., occurring  once  in 
niht-aiaco  night-watch.  Compare  also  the  wk.  fem. 
forms,  MDu.  wake  (Du.  waak),  MLG.  wake, 
OHG.  wacha  (MHG.,  modG.  wache),  wakeful- 
ness, watching,  watch,  ON.  vaka  (,MSw.,  Sw. 
vaka,  Norw.  voka)  watch,  vigil,  eve  of  a  feast ; 
related  to  Wake  v.  In  the  sense  '  state  of  wake- 
fulness ',  the  sb.  is  prob.  in  part  a  new  formation 
in  ME.  on  the  stem  of  Wake  v.,  on  the 
analogy  of  sleep  vb.  and  sb.  In  sense  4  adop- 
tion from  ON.  is  possible ;  the  sense  '  merry- 
mjiking'  is  found  in  ON.  and  Norw.;  cf.  ON. 
Jonsvaka,  Norw.  Jons{v)oka  St.  John's  Eve,  Mid- 
summer festivities.] 

1.  The  state  of  wakefulness  esp.  during  normal 
hours  of  sleep.  Obs.  exc.  in  sleep  ami  (or)  wake, 
wake  ami  dream. 

rt  1250  Owl  \  Night.  1.590  Al  for  hire  louerdes  sake  Hauci> 
daies  kare  and  ni^tes  wake.  1596  Shaks.  x  lien.  Il',  in.  i. 
219  Making  such  difference  betwixt  Wake  and  Sleepe,  .^s  is 
the  difference  lietwixt  Day  and  Night.  1813  *Jon  Bek  ' 
Diet.  /"k^s.  v..  At  Bristol  one  eye  is  ever  upon  "the  wake 
while  the  other  uappeth.  1844  Mi:s.  Browninc;  Brown 
Rosary  ii.  Repeat  the  vow— declare  its  cause  and  kind 
Which,  not  to  break,  in  sleep  or  wake,  thou  bearest  on  thy 
mind.  1898  J.  B.  Cuoziek  My  Inner  Life  1.  iv.  33  In  that 
half-conscious  state  between  sleep  and  wake.  1913  £din. 
Licz:  Jan.  194  Their  beauty  is  the  btsiuty  of  a  kind  of  mirage 
that  haunts  the  borders  between  wake  and  dream. 
f  b.  A  State  or  period  of  wakefulness.  Obs. 
1611  Beacm.  &  Fl.  Philaster  11.  (1620)  22  What  ihinke  you 
of  a  pleasing  dreame  to  last  till  moniing?  Gal.  IshaMchose 
niy  Lord  a  pleasing  wake  before  it.  i6a6  B.  Jonson  Stnplc 
0/  N.  u.  V,  That  youth,  and  shape,  which  in  my  dreaiiies 
and  wakes,  I  haue  so  oft  contemplated. 
tc.  The  act  of  awaking.  Obs. 
1678  Drvden  All  for  Love  v.  i.  Who  follow'd  me,  but  as 
the  Swallow  Summer,  Hatching  her  younj  ones  in  my  kindly 
Beams,  Singing  her  flatt'ries  to  my  morning  wake. 
1 2.  Abstinence  from  sleep,  watching,  practised 
as  a  religious  observance:  often  coupled  with 
fasting.  Also,  an  instance  of  this  ;  a  night  spent 
in  devout  watching  (on  the  eve  of  a  festival,  of 
the  reception  of  knighthood,  etc.) ;  a  watch,  vigil, 
e  IMO  Vices  >t  Vertucs  125  Mid  fa-sten,  oSdcr  mid  wake. 
«i}ooCKrj«»-.1A  10302  O.mang  Hrhirdesduelland  >are.  In 
prater,  wak,  and  weping  sarc.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xl. 
(Ninian)  59  &  liyme  abondonit  ylhanly  in  prayere,  fast- 
yng,  &  in  wake,  hyme-selfe  seruand  to  god  to  mak.  1559 
inStrype  Ann.  Ref.  (1700)  I.  .\pp.  xvl  48  Moreover,  the 
Common  W.atchings,  or  Wakes,  of  .Men  and  Women  at  the 
Martyrs  Graves. .was  afterwards  .-ibrogated  and  rejected. 
1(91  G.  Fletcher  Russe  Comm.v.  xxv.  105  h.  They  haue 
also  3  Vigils,  or  Wakes  in  their  great  Lent,  which  they  cal 
Stoiania.  s6so  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  i.  17^  As  many 
as  the  place  would  receive  watched  and  praied  in  the  said 
Temple,  But  the  Prince  of  Wales,  held  his  wake .  .within  the 
Church  of  Westminster,  a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  Jy 
AtoH.  (1642)  434  After  this  Supper  ended  followes  [among  the 
Essenes]  a  sacred  wake,  or  vigill,  kept  in  this  nuaimer. 
3.  The  watching  {esp.  by  night)  of  relatives  and 
friends  beside  the  body  of  a  dead  ])erson  from 
death  to  burial,  or  during  a  part  of  that  time  ;  tlic 
drinking,  fe.isting,  and  other  observances  incidental 
to  this.  Now  chiefly  Atislo-Irisli  or  with  refer- 
ence to  Irish  custom.  Also  applied  to  similar 
funeral  customs  in  other  times  or  among  pagan 
peoples. 

i4ia-ao  Lyiw.  Chron.  Iroy  iv.  vfsi  What  shulde  I  now 
any  lenger  dwelle .  .for  to  telle . . of  (>e  oleics  called  palestra!, 
Nor  be  wrastelyng  l>at  was  at  be  wake  t  a  1519  Skelton 
P.  Sparo^ve  i,yj  I  he  gose  and  the  gander.  The  ducke  and 
the  drake.  Shall  watche  at  this  wake.  «57»  In-.}.  Ketslmngc 
(Somerset  Ho.),  Her  wacke  and  buri.all  xiiij''.  1700  Drvdkn 
P^.\  Arc.  m.  9.;8  Ihe  warlike  Wakes  continu'd  all  the 
Night,  And  Fun'ral  Gaines  were  played  at  new.retuming 
Light.  1714  Swift  Acc.  Woo-fs  Exec.  Misc.  (1735)  V.  317 
When  he  was  cut  down,  the  Body  was  carried  through  the 
whole  City  to  gather  Contributions  for  his  Wake.  17*6-31 
Waldron  Descr.  Isle  of  Man  (1865)  6o\Vhen  a  person  dies, 
several  of  his  acquaintance  come  to  sit  up  with  him,  which 
they  call  the  Wake.     1778  Phil.  Sur-.,.  S.  Irel.  210  Tb»series 


of  ceremonies  used  on  the  night,  ..that  the  corpse  remains 
unburied,  is  what  they  call  a  wake.  1814  \V.  S.  Mason 
Statist.  Acc  Irel.  I.  596  The  Presbyterian  wake  is  con- 
ducted with  profound  silenceand  great  decorum...  The  w.akes 
of  the  members  of  the  established  church  differ  little  from 
liioie  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  1857  Livingstone  Trmt. 
xxui.  463  A  poor  man  and  his  wife  were  accu.sed  of  having 
bewitched  the  man,  whose  wake  was  now  held  in  the  village. 
1874  C.  E.  Norton  Lett.  (1913)  II.  42  Sumner  is  dead.  We 
have  had  a  great  wake  over  him,  and  the  echoes  of  it  have 
scarcely  yet  died  away.  1894  Gladstone  Odes  Hor.  11.  xviii. 
t8  New  contracts  for  new  marbles  thou  dost  make.  But  thou 
art  near  thy  wake. 

4.  The  vigil  of  a  festival  (and  senses  thence 
derived). 

In  this  use  wake  is  a  translation  of  Eccl.  L.  vigilia, 
primarily  referring  to  the  rule  of  the  early  church  that  cer- 
tain feast-days  should  be  preceded  by  services  laslingthrough 
the  night.    When  this  rule  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  vigil  con- 
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tinned  to  be  a  pretext  for  nocturnal  festivity,  and  the  use  of 
the  word  wake  was  extended  to  denote  not  only  the  eve  but 
also  the  feast>day  itself,  and  the  whole  period  during  which 
festivities  continued. 

a.  The  vigil  or  eve  of  a  festival,  and  the  obser- 
vances belonging  to  this.  Also,  a  festival.  Ohs. 
cxc.  dial. 

XS. .  i'<*^t  of  a  Register  (1593)  64  Their  Saints  dayes  and 
tlieir  prescript  seruicc.  Their  waake^.and  idolatrous  bankets. 
igaj  Berners  Frohs.  (1812)  I.  ci.\i.\.  207  Great  solemnytes 
were  made  in  all  churches,  and  great  fyers  and  wakes, 
throughout  all  Englande.  1600  Subflf.t  Country  Farm  11. 
xliiL  2;6, 1  knowe  well  that  the  common  sort  doe  verily  thinke 
and  auerre,  that  this  seede  cannot  be  gathered  but  on  the  • 
night  of  the  wakes  of  S,  lohn  in  sommer.  a  16*9  Hinde  J. 
Bruen  .vxix.  (1641)  89  Their  Wakes  and  Vigils,  in  all  riot  and 
e.\cesse  of  eating  and  drinking,  a  1806  H.  K.  White  Poevis 
(1837)  136  Such  is  the  jocund  wake  of  Whitsuntide.  1876 
Mid-Yorks,  Gloss.,  Wake,  casually  employed  in  Mid- Yorks. 
and  the  north,  for  vigils,  or  the  superstitious  rites  performed 
on  the  eves  of  St.  Agnes  and  St.  Mark. 

b.  The  local  annual  festival  of  an  English  (now 
chiefly  rural)  parish,  observed  (originally  on  the 
feast  of  the  j^tron  saint  of  the  church,  but  now 
usually  on  some  particular  Sunday  and  the  two  or 
three  days  following)  as  an  occasion  for  making 
holiday,  entertainment  of  friends,  and  often  for 
village  sports,  dancing,  and  other  amusements. 

In  modern  rustic  use  chiefly//,  in  sing,  sense  and  often 
with  sing,  construction  (cf.  the  double  pi.  zval-eses,  in  16th  c. 
ivakesses).  The  word  is  now  current  only  in  certain  district.-;, 
mainly  northern  and  west  midland  ;  elsewhere  the  equivalent 
term  \s/east  or  reveis. 
a  IMS  Attcr.  R.  314  Heo  hefde  ileaned  one  wummone  to 
!  one  wake  on  of  hore  weaden.  c  1290  S.  Eng,  Leg.  413/381 
I  Formest  he  gan  haunti  wakes:  and  for  compaygnie  he 
wa.x  a  syutor  of  tauernes.  a  i|oo  Cursor  M.  28526  At 
,  wrestelyng,  at  wake,  rcngd  haf  i  and  folud  wit  lust  all 
luchery.  156a  Child- Marriages  (1897)  116  She  had  lent  the 
crosse  to  a  younge  woman  callid  Anne  Uarker,  to  go  to  a 
weddinge  or  a  wake.  1583  Stubbies  Anat,  Alms.  t.  M  6, 
The  maner  of  keeping  of  Wakesses,  and  feasts  in  Ailgna. 
161Z  Shaks.  IVint.  T.  iv.  iii.  icg  He  haunts  Wakes,  Faires, 
and  Beare-baidngs.  x6xi  Blrton  Attat.  Mel.  hi.  ii.  iv.  i. 
(1624)  424  The  very  rusticks . .  Insteed  of .  .'1  ilts,  Turnaments, 
&c.  they  haue  their  Wakes,  Whitson-ales,  Shepherds  feasts. 
1633  Chas.  I  Decl.  Lawful  Sports  16  Wee  finde.. there  hath 
been  a  generall  forbiddmg..of  the  Feasts  of  the  Dedication 
of  the  Churches,  commonly  called  Wakes.  x6oo  Locke  Huh/. 
Und»  iiL  xt.  §  10  Vulgar  Notions  suit  vulgar  Discourses,  and 
both. .serve  pretty  well  the  Market  and  the  Wake.  1695 
Kennett  Par.  Antig.  ix.  610  The  institution  of  these  Church 
Encaenia  or  Wakes,  was  no  question  on  good  and  laudable 
designs.  1711  Budgell  Sped.  No.  161  p  2  Had  you  stayed 
there  a  few  Days  longer  you  would  ha\e  seen  a  Country 
Wake,  which  you  know  in  most  Parts  of  England  is 
the  Eve-Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  our  Churches.  1778 
Bug.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.  \\  Streitou^  Here  used  to  be  a  wake 
on  the  Sunday  after  AU-Saints-day.  i8ox  Strutt  Sports  A- 
Fast.  II.  ii.  75  Wrestling . .  at  present  is  seldcm  seen  except  at 
wakes  and  fairs.  xB6i  Thackeray  Feur  Georges  11.(1862) gj 
Every  town  had  its  fair,  every  village  its  wake.  1879  *  Ouida  ' 
Cecil  Castlemaine  9  Neither  could  she  consort  with  gentrj" 
who  seemed  to  her  little  better  than  the  boors  of  a  country 
wake.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  2  Sept.  5/2  The  wakes  in  more 
than  one  place  in  the  district  had  closed  the  workshops. 
X893  H.  VizKTELLy  Glances  Back  I.  x.  190  It  chanced  to  be 
the  annual  wake  or  holiday  at  Castleton. 

t  O,  iransf.  Applied  to  similar  jieriodic  festi- 
vals or  revels  of  other  countries  or  periods.  Also 
occas.  in//,,  nocturnal  revels.  Obs, 

1577  Hanmer  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist,  Euseh.  viii.  xxix.  171 
About  the  thirde  Nones  of  March,  when  the  citizens  of 
Ca:sarea  celebrated  their  wakes,  vpon  the  day  of  reuells, 
Adrianus  was  throwen  at  the  feete  of  a  fierce  lion.  1588 
Fraunce  Lawicrs  Logikc  i.  six.  66  b,  Those  men,  saith 
Plato  in  Protagoras,  that  use  the  authoritic  of  others  instead 
of  argumtnie,  of  their  owne,  are  like  to  s«e!y  soules  of  the 
countrj',  wlien  they  keepe  their  wakes.  1634  Milton  Cowus 
J2X  By  dimpled  Brook,  and  Fountain  brim,  "Ihe  Wood* 
Nymphs.. Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep.  1638 
Baker  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II)  89  And  most  honourable 
commemoration  hath  been  made  of  you  in  all  our  innocent 
disorderly  wakes  \cn  ioutcs  nos  innocentes  dfbauches\. 

H  6.  Used  by  Hogg  for  :  A  serenade,  nocturnal 
song.  (App.  associated  with  ViA\T  sb.  7  b.) 

1813  Hogg  Queen's  Wake  Introd.  (1814)  5  Those  wakes 
now  played  by  minstrels  poor,  At  midnight  s darkest,  cbillest 
hour.  Those  humble  wakes,  now  scorned  by  all,  Were  first 
begun  in  courtly  hall.  Ibid.  ii.  139  The  lake-fowl's  wake 
was  beard  no  more ;  The  wave  forgot  to  brush  the  shore. 
Ibid,  336  So  low  has  the  charactei  s  of  tne  minstrels  descended, 
that  the  performers  of  the  Christinas  wakes  are  wholly  un- 
known to  the  most  part  of  those  whom  they  serenade. 
6.  attrib.  and  Co7fib.  (senses  3  and  4),  as  wake- 
feast,  same,  '^ig^^^  t  -meat,  f  -play,  Sunday, 
week ;  also  with  plural,  wakes  tivie,  week, 
1886  W.  J.  TtCKER  F.  Europe  207  The  wine  bottles  were 
replenished,  and  the  company  gathered  round  to  partake  in 
tagerncssof  the  first  *wake-fea>t,  a  goodly  number  of  which 
would  follow  the  decease  cf  the  thus  honoured  and  lamented 
individual.  X9>s  K.  Tynan  P'cess  Kath.  ii.  28  It  was  enough 
to  bring  Tom  Duncan  out  of  his  grave,.,  to  see  the  class  of 
people  who  played  *wake-games  in  his  dining-room,  and 
drank  his  whisky.  1813  Hogg  QueetCs  Wake  \\.  (1814)  147 
Her  sail  was  the  web  of  the  Eos.<iamer's  loom,  The  glow- 
worm her  *wakelight.  1849  Whittier  Kathleen  57  Get  up, 
old  man  !  the  wake-Hghts  shine  !  a  1400  Gloss,  in  Bel.  Ant. 
I.  6  ObsoniuiH,  a  •wakemete.  c  1386  Chaucer  Knt^s  T. 
2I02  Ne  how  that  liche* wake  was  yholde  Al  thilke  night,  ne 
how  the  Grekes  picye  The  *wake  pleyes,  ne  kepe  I  nat  to 
seyc.  1884  St.  James's  Caz.  20  June  6/1  The  farmers,  .also 
keep  an  annual  holiday  which  they  call  Wake  Sunday. .on 
the  first  Sunday  in  August.  1863  Brierlev  Waverloiv, 
Trevor  Hall  L  17  They  were  the  Waverlo\v  church  bells 
thai  were  ringing,  for  it  was  '  'wakes  time  '.     1870  '  Ot;iDA  ' 
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Fuck  !.  vi.  105  It  was  '  *wake.week  '  at  a  little  town  some  ' 
twelve  mHes  away.  x8B6  Cfuskirt  Giass.  5. v.  li-'ake.  It  is 
custoiiury  for  friends  from  a  distance  to  visit  each  other 
during  *  •wakes  week  '. 
7.  Special  comb,  :  f  wake-day,  the  day  on 
whichi  a  wake  (senses  a,  4)  was  held;  +wake- 
Are,  a  (?  ceremonial)  fire  by  which  a  night-watch 
was  kept ;  wake-house,  f  («)  ?ahotise  of  vigil, 01 
prayer;  {b)  An^o-Irish  ;seequot.  1814^  ;  f  wake- 
word  =  Watch-word. 

1538  Elyot  Diet.,  !:surialis/if-i3r,  *wake  dayes.  1573-80 
Tl-ssck  Hus6,  (1S78)  181  To  morow  thy  father  his  wake  day 
will  keepe.  Then  euerie  wanton  may  daunce  at  hir  will. 
1598  Bp.  Hxtx  Sat.  V,  il  107  Except  the  t welue-daiesj  or  the 
u-akeday-feast.  i68x  W.  Robertsom  Phraseol.  Gen.  (160;,) 
596  Amongst  Christians,  the  consecration,  or  wake-days  of 
our  churches,  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  182  AnoJ>er  ys  of  cleiie 
wod  and  no  bonys,  and  >-s  cailyd  a  *wakefyre,  for  men 
tyttyth  and  wakyth  by  hyt.  157S-6  Dnrhair  De^os.  (Sur- 
tees)  235  Beinge  the  awaike  night,  the  said  Percivall  and 
Margarett  the  wyfe  went  to  the  waike  fyere.  1677  in  I'erticv 
Mtm.  (1907)  11.  308  This  Church  or  *\\'ake  House  stands 
upon  Ground  Given  to  >•*  Church.  1814  W,  S.  Mason 
Statist.  Ace.  Irei.  1. 318  Whenever  a  per*n  of  any  respecta- 
bility dies,  two  wake  houses  are  laid  out,  in  one  of  which  is 
placed  the  deceased, -.in  the  other  are  assembled  all  tlic 
young  people,  .who  entertain  themselves  with  every  species 
of  frolic  and  amusement.  1856  P.  Kennedy  Banks  Boro  xiv. 
(1867)  66  The  wake-hou=e  drama  of  Old  Dtrwd  atid  his 
Daughters.  1510  Stasuridge  Vocabula  (W.  de  \V.)  Diij  b, 
Symholum^  a  *wake  worde. 

Wake  (w^k),  sb.'^  Also  6  ?walk,  7  wack. 
[Not  found  before  the  i6th  c,  but  possibly  mucli 
older ;  either  directly  or  mediately  a,  ON,  i^vahi) 
vpk  str,  fern.,  vaka  wk.  fern.,  hole  or  opening  in 
ice.  The  ON.  word  was  probably  applied  to  the 
path  made  for  itself  by  a  vessel  through  ice,  and 
from  this  use  the  sense  *  trace  or  track  of  a  vessel 
in  the  water  *  may  have  been  developed  by  Scan- 
dinavian  navigators    in    British    seas.      Sense  5, 

*  line  of  hay ',  if  it  really  belongs  to  the  same  word, 
maybe  a  transferred  use  of  the  nautical  sense. 

The  word  is  represented  in  all  the  Scandinavian  dialects, 
and  has  been  adopted  in  Du.,  Fris.,  and  Ger.    The  sense 

*  track  of  a  vessel  is  found,  outside  Eng.,  only  in  Norw. 
z'oii  (dial.  vaak)f  NFris.  {S\\i)  ivaak ;  the  older  sense,  'hole 
or  (hannel  in  ice  '  (sometimes,  'a  piece  of  water  kept  un- 
frozen by  wind  or  cuirent')  belongs  to  MSw.  7>aak,  vnk, 
Sw.  vak  fcf.  Sw.  z'Scka  to  cut  a  hole  in  ice),  Norw.  vok^  Da. 
vaage,  WFris.  "wek,  -wjekilce,  Du.  7\)ak  neut,,  MLG.,  LG. 
(whence  mod.G.)  ivake  fem. 

The  word  is  cominonl  y  supposed  to  be  connected  with  ON. 
lyt-r,  Du.  tvak\  moist,  damp :  see  Wak  a.  This  view  in- 
volves some  difficulty,  as  the  ON.  adj.  has  the  stem  vQfiv-, 
while  the  sb.  has  genit.  vakar^  pi.  vakar,  -ir.  Connexion 
with  Wake  a.  and  7-.  seems  not  impossible:  thefreeingof  the 
water  from  ice  may  have  been  regarded  as  an  awakening.] 
I,  1,  The  track  left  on  the  water's  surface  by  a 
ship  (in  the  sea  often  marked  by  a  smooth  appear- 
ance}. 

[ax547:  see  4  a.]  x6a7CAPT.  J.  S^^inii  Sea  Cram.  \x.  42  The 
wake-of  a  ship  is  the  smooth  water  a  sterne  shewing  the  way 
shee  hath  gone  in  the  sea.  X703  Dampier  Vcy.  III.  i.  97  In 
the  Wake  of  the  Ship  (as 'tis  call  d)  or  the  Smoothness  which 
the  Ship's  passing  has  made  on  the  Sea.  1768-74  Tucker 
Lt.  Nat.  C1834)  I.  412  The  wake  of  a  ship,  (by  which,  I  think, 
the  sailors  understand  the  stream  drawn  after  the  stern  by 
its  motion,)  follows  the  ship  througliout  her  voyage.  xSzo 
W.  ScORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Re^toHS  II.  240  An  '  eddy '  having 
somewhat  the  resemblance  of  the  '  wake  '  or  track  of  a  ship. 
185a  Clouch  Foetus^ '  li^here  Hcs  the  land*  8  Or,  o'er  the 
*;tem  reclining,  watch  below  The  foaming  wake  far  widening 
as  we  go.  x86i  Dickens  Gt.  Expect,  liv,  Both  steamers  were 
drifting  away  from  us,  and  we  were  rising  and  failing  in  a 
troubled  ^vake  of  water.  X882  W.  H.  y^nn^  Naval  Archit. 
(ed.  2)  553  The  actual  wake  of  a  ship  combines  the  stream 
line  motions  with  those  due  to  the  frictional  drag  of  the 
<;kin  upon  the  water.  X013  Enel.  Rev.  Nov.  506  Her  wake 
was  without  foam  and  closed  sluggishly  behind  her. 

attrib.  i865  MacGregor  '  Rob  Roy'  Baltic  i-i^  A  canoe 
was  pulled  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the  two  wake  waves  astern  of 
this  great  smack.  1909  Briixies  Paraphr,  Vir^.  ySn.  VI 
342  What  God . .  Pluckt  you  away  and  drown'd  1'  the  swift 
wake- water  abandonM ! 

t  bi  Phrases.  To  fetch  {get^  get  into,  hofve)  the 
',uake  of  (a  pursued  vessel)  :  to  get  so  close  to  her 
as  to  be  able  to  see,  and  steer  by,  her  wake.  y<j 
stay  a  weather  of  a  wake  :  see  quot.  1706. 

1644  Manwayring  Sea-mans  Diet.  113  In  chaseing  they 
say,  we  have  got  her  wake,  that  is,  we  are  got  as  far  into 
the  wind  as  she,  and  so  goe  right  after  her  as  she  goes. 
1669  Sturmv  Mariner's  Mag.  i.  ii,  19  The  Chase  is  about, 
come  fetch  her  wack,  and  we  will  be  about  after  her.  We 
sail  far  better  than  she  ;  we  have  her  Wack.  1706  Phillips 
fed.  Kersey)  s.v.,  A  Ship  is  said  To  stay  a  IvctUker  of  a 
Wake,  when  in  her  Staymg  she  does  it  so  speedily,  that  she 
don't  fall  to  the  Leeward,  but  that  when  she  is  tacked,  her 
Wake  is  to  the  Leeward  ;  which  is  a  sure  Sign  that  she  feels 
her  Helm  well,  and  is  nimble  of  Steerage.  When  a  Ship 
being  in  Chace  of  another,  has  got  as  far  into  the  Wind  as 
she,  and  sails  directly  after  her;  the  usual  Saying  is,  That 
she  has  got  into  her  Wake.  1748  Anion's  Voy.  \\\.  viiL  377 
.^bout  noon  the  Commodore  was  little  more  than  a  league 
from  the  galeon,  and  could  fetch  her  wake,  so  that  she  could 
not  now  escape. 

2.  tramf.  Anything  compared  to  the  wake  of  a 
vesset  a.  The  disturbance  caused  by  a  body 
swimming,  or  moved,  in  water. 

1753  Franklim  Let.  Wks.  1840  V.  338  There  were  numbers 
of  visible  animalcules ;  but  I  was  sure  there  were  likewise 
some  which  I  could  not  see;  for  the  wake  they  made  in 
swimming  to  and  fro  was  very  visible.  x8x8  Ann.  Reg., 
Chron.  561   He  [fc.  the  whale)  swims  with  an  astonishing 
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swiftness,  .leaving  .1  track  in  llic  sen,  like  a  great  ship;  and 
this  is  called  his  wake.  X845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat,  iil  (1879)  39 
The  tracks  of  the  penguins  were  marked  by  a  fiery  wake. 
1892  A.  Lang  Angling  Sk,  68  The  dry  fly  is  difficult  to  use 
on  a  loch,  as  there  is  no  stream  to  move  it ;  and  however 
gently  you  draw  it,  it  makes  a  '  wako  '—a  trail  behind  it. 

b.  The  air-currents  behind  a  body  in  flight. 
1851  RossETTi  Sister  Helen  viii,  Outside  it's  merry  in  the 

wind's  wake, ..In  the  shaken  trees  the  chill  stars  sh-ike. 
X870  N.  K.  Hele  Aldel'inxh  vii.  71  The _  only  change 
of  safety  for  the  rook  appeared  to  be  his  getting  directly  in 
the  *  wake  'of  the  falcon,  and  by  thi^  means  the  bird  escaped 
for  a  longtime.  1891  Spectator  2Z  Feb.,  The  probable  object 
of  the  wedge-formation  wlien  advancing  against  the  wind  is, 
that  eacli  bird  avoids  the  '  wake '  of  its  neighbour. 

c.  A  trail  of  light  behind  a  luminous  object  (in 
motion),  or  its  broken  reflection  in  water.     Also 

fig, 

ai-jii  Ken  Prepar.  Poet.  Wks.  1711  IV.  74  Fly  up,  my 
Soul,  along  the  Wake,  Which  down  from  Fontal  I^ye  they 
make,  No  Lover  led  by  Love's  sweet  Kay  'Ere  lost  his  Way. 
1819  Montgomery  Greenland  i.  14  The  pageant  glides 
tlirough  loneliness  and  night,  And  leaves  behind  a  rippling 
wake  of  li?ht.  X847  Tennyson  Princess  iii.  i  Morn  inthe 
white  wake  of  the  morning  star  Came  furrowing  all  the  orient 
into  gold.  X889  Ste\  1  NsoN  In  Sonth  Seas  iL  ii.  (1900)  152 
'The  harbour  lantern  and  two  of  the  greater  planets  drew 
vari-coloured  wakes  on  the  lagoon.  1906  E.  A.  Abbot  r 
Silanus  XXV.  237  They  depart.  There  is  a  momentary  wake 
of  light.  It  disappears.  Then  we  have  to  wait  for  a  new 
torchbearer, 

d.  A  track  or  trail  on  land,  rare, 

X85X  Hawthorne  //o.  Sev.  Gables  x'l.  Twice  or  thrice.. a 
water-cart  went  along  by  the  Pyncheon-house,  leaving  a 
broad  wake  of  moistened  earth.  1888  Stevenson  JSlack 
Arroiv  v.  iv,  Thus  they  had  left  a  wide,  discoloured  wake 
upon  the  snow, 

3.  A  course,  or  general  line  of  direction,  tliat  a 
ship  has  taken,  or  is  to  take. 

c  X595  Capt.  WvATTi?.  Dudleys  Voy.  W.  Ind.  (Hakl,  Soc.) 
52  Wee.  .altered  that  course  and  bare  for  the  co^te  of  Florida 
..to  lie  in  the  wake  of  the  fleet  of  the  West  Indies  bounde 
for  Spaine.  X7»a  De  Foe  Co/,  yack US40)  190  They  were.. 
quite  out  of  the  wake  of  the  Bermudas.  187X  B.  Tavloh 
Paust  (1875)  II.  V.  279  And  from  the  shore  to  swifter  wake; 
The  willing  sea  the  vessels  takes. 

4.  In  the  wake  of. 

a.  Naut.  or  quasi-nautical.  7«  the  wake  of  {a 
vessel) ;  in  her  (its)  wake,  etc.  :  immediately 
behind,  and  (properly)  in  the  actual  track  made 
by,  a  vessel ;  immediately  backward  andalongthe 
track  made.  Also  used  of  any  person  or  persons 
aboard,  as  in  his,  our,  etc.,  wake;  behind  his,  our, 
etc.,  vessel. 

a  1547  ■^^*^'  ^^''^^t-  30Q  f.  4  No  ship  to  ride  in  another's 
walk.  176^  Falconer  Diet,  Marine  (17S0)  s.  v.,  A  ship  is 
said  to  be  in  the  wake  of  another,  when  she  follows  her  on 
the  same  track.  1839  tr.  Laniartinc's  Trav,  22/1  The  fri- 
gate, which  has  us  ni  tow,  hollows  out  ahead  of  us  a  level 
and  murmuring  path,  along  which  we  glide  in  her  wake. 
1847  PRESCOTT/'<fr7<(i85o)  II.  323  [They]  fell  on  hislitile 
troop  whenever  he  attempted  to  land,  and  followed  in  his 
wake  for  miles  in  their  canoes.  1898  F.  T.  Bullen  Cruise  of 
*  Caclialot'  193  1\i%Mysticetns'  best  point  of  view  is  right 
behind,  or  '  in  his  wake ',  as  we  say. 

b.  Naut.  in  transferred  uses  :  {a)  In  the  direct 
line  aft  from  (any  object  on  board  ship,  or  any 
specified  part  of  her).  Usually /k  7vake  of  (d)  hi 
the  line  of  sight  of  (an  observed  object),  {c)  In 
the  line  of  recoil  of  (a  gun). 

(a)  X711 W.  SvTUKRLKSD  Shipbnild.  Assist.  44  The  Timbers 
to  be  equally  scarfed,  the  Middle  of  one  Timber  being  in  the 
Wake  of  the  Head  and  Heels  of  the  others.  1745  P.  Thomas 
yrttl.  Anson's  Voy,  138  We  found  our  own  Main-top-mast 
sprung  in  the  Wake  of  the  Cap.  X869  E.  J.  Reed  Shiplmild. 
i.  5  The  bottom  was  strengthened  by  doubling  the  whole  of 
the  inner  plates  up  to  the  turn  of  the  bilge  for  50  feet  in  wake 
of  the  engines,  1879  W.  H.  White  Ship-Build,  in  Casseil's 
Techn.  Educ.  IV.  61/1  These  longitudinal  tie-plates  form 
excellent  strengthenings  to  the  deck  in  wake  of  the  principal 
hatchways.  1896  Daily  News  4  Nov,  2/4  The  deck,  which 
was  also  found  to  be  started  in  the  wake  of  the  mast.  _ 

ib)  X769  Falconer  Diet.  /!/««>«  (1780)  s.v.,  Two  distant 
objects  observed  at  sea  are  called  in  the  wake  of  each  other, 
when  the  view  of  the  furthest  is  intercepted  by  the  nearest. 

(c)  cx86o  H-  Stuart  Seaman's  Cntech.  69  They  give., 
support  to  the  beams  in  the  wake  of  the  guns.  1874  Thearle 
Naval  Archit.x\\\\.%  288,  303  In  the  wake  of  the  explosion 
of  the  heavy  guns,  as  at  the  embrasures,  etc.,  the  whole  of 
the  frames  are  of  the  larger  size. 

c.  transf  z.iiAfig.  {a)  With  nautical  metaphor 
(often  jocular)  :  Following  close  behind  (a  person 
compared  to  a  ship),  {b)  In  wider  use  (cf.  2) :  In 
the  train  or  track  of,  behind  (a  moving  person  or 
object);  in  imitation  of;  following  as  a  result  or 
consequence. 

(a)  z8o6  Cumberland  Mem.  114  A  ^reat  man  in  ofliceis  like 
a  great  whale  in  the  ocean  ;  there  will  be  a  sword-fish  and  a 
thresher,  a  Junius  and  a  John  Wilkes,  ever  in  his  wake  and 
arming  to  attack  him.  s8a2  W.  Irving  Braeeb.  Hallxx,  19 
He  was  swept  off"  in  the  vortex  that  followed  in  the  wake  of 
this  lady.  X849  Miss  Mulock  Ogilvies  ii,  She  found  herself 
..following  in  the  wake  of  her  stately  parents.  190X  Merk. 
DiTH  Reading  of  Life  i  Each  claims  worship  undivided  in 
Iier  wake  would  have  us  wallow. 

(^)  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xlv,  Night,  when  carts  came 
rumbling  by,  filled  with  rude  coffins. .  j  when  orphans  cried, 
and  distracted  women  shrieked  and  followed  in  their  wake. 
x866  Mrs.  H.  Wood  St.  Martin's  Eve  v,  Such  love  does  not 
bring  peace  in  its  wake.  1875  Merivale  Gen.  Hist,  Rome 
Ixxx.  (1877)  683  Wealth  followedinthe  wake  of  traffic.  1877 
Black  Green  Past,  xxxii.  256  Brown  dust  that  came  rolling 
in  the  wake  of  our  carriage.    1894  H.  Drummond  Ascent  0/ 
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Man  214  [A  maul,  when  lio  wI'ks  ot  Ihe  luiiu  o(  maciiiiiery  or 
the  boom  of  the  cannon, . .  is  following  in  the  wake  of  thein- 
venters  of  Language.  191  x  G.  Macoon'alu  Roman  Wall 
Scot,  X.  351  A  proof  that  Eastern  traders  had  found  their 
way  as  far  north  as  the  Caledonian  frontier  in  the  wake  ol 
the  Roman  army. 

II.  5.  A  line  of  hay  prepared  for  carting,  dial. 
1847  Halliwf.ll,  IVaie,  hay  placed  in  large  rolls  for  the 

convenience  of  being  carried.  IVest.  Jh'<^.,  IVa/icj,  rovr<.  of 
green  damp  grass.  1878-4  J f.ffebif.s  Toilos oJ Field  K^Z^rt) 
259  The  waggon  safely  jolted  over  the  furrow,  and  on 
between  the  wakes  of  light-brown  hay,  1879  —  Wild  Lijc 
in  S.  Co.  vii.  1.(3  Watching  that  the  '  wallows '  may  be  turned 
over  properly,  and  the  '  w.ikes  '  m.tde  at  a  just  distance  from 
each  other. 

III.  6.  An  open  hole,  or  unfrozen  place  in  Ihe 
ice.  dial.  (East  Anglia.) 

1895  P.  H.  Emerson  fiirds  etc.  Nory._  Broadlattd  11.  xiii. 

379,  I  passed  a  *  wake  ' — or  open  space  in  the  ice— where  the 

swans  were  swimming  like  sentries  on  duty. 

t  Wake,  ■s''-'>     Obs.  rare~^.     [Possibly  a.  some 

]    native  African   word,   but   evidently  regarded  by 

Jobson  as  onomatopoeic.]     A  North  African  bird. 

1623  JoBSON  Golden  Trade  15s  The  next  [bird]  in  great- 

.    nesse,  is  called  a  Wake,  in  regard  of  the  great  noyse  hee 

;    makes  when  hee  flyeth,  which  resembleth  what  he  is  called 

i    by  :.  .[it]  is  a  bird  of  great  stature,  hauing  the  vpper  part  of 

!    his  head  carrying  a  beautifull  shew,  with  a  pleasing  tuft  on 

i    his  Crowne,  which  I  haue  scene  worne  by  gre.-it  personages 

here  at  home. 

Wake,  a-  Ol'S.  exc.  dial.     [?  Aphtlic  var.    of 

AwAKK.]  Not  sleeping,  awake.   (On\y  predicative.) 

1414  Bra-MPTON  Pcnit.  Ps.  (Percy  Soc.)  16  Kr  ryghtwys. 

nesse  be  fully  wake.    1579  Spenser  .^Af///.  Ca/.  June  87  Well 

couth  he. .tell  vs  mery  tales,  to  keepe  vs  wake.     1745  W. 

Thompson  Sickness  ill.  295  [iv.  288]  What  guilt  is  mine,  that 

[    I  alone  am  wake,  Ev'n  tho'  my  eyes  are  seal'd,  am  wake 

alone  ? 

•  Wake  (w^'k),  II.  Forms:  Inf. and  Present  stem. 
I  a.  (?  1  woecnan  :  see  Waken  ».)  &.  1-2  -wacian, 
',    I     waoijan,    wacisean,    weeoian,     1-2     wac- 

yan,  2  waoysan,  2-3  waklan,  wakien,  wake- 
ijeu,  3  wakenn  {Oi-m.),  3-5  -waken,  4  •waki, 
waky,  4-5  wakke,  waake,  3-  wake,  north,  and 
■Sc.  4  wack,  vak  (/;-.  ppk.  vakand,  wacand, 
quakand),  4-5  wak,  4-6  walk,  valk,  4-8  walk, 
5  waulk,  6  vaik(e,  walke,  8  wauk,  wawk. 
Pa.  t  a.  I  w6c,  3-4  woo,  3-5  wok,  4-6  wook(e, 
7  wake,  9  'woke,  3-  woke ;  //.  3  wokenn 
{Orm.),  4-5  woken,  -yn,  5  waken,  north,  and 
Sc.  4  week,  4-6  woiik(e,  woik(e.  fi.  1  wseoade, 
waoode,  pi.  waoedon,  -odon,  2-4  wakede, 
4-5  wakid,  walkid  e,  etc.,  4-6  Sc.  walkyt, 
-it,  6  wakt(e,  6-7  wak't,  7-8  wak'd,  4-  waked. 
Pa.  pple.  a.  4,  6  waken,  5  wakyn  (?),  7,  9- 
woken,  8-  woke.  3.  4  i-waked,  Sc.  walkit, 
4-6  wakid,  -yd,  6  dial,  wayket,  Sc.  walked, 
6-7  wakt,  7  wak't,  7-8  wak'd,  3-  waked.  [Two 
distinct  but  synonymous  verbs  from  the  same  root 
coalesced  in  early  ME.  : 

(i)  The  strong  verb  OE.  (?  zviecnan),  v}6c,  wocon, 
*'<juacen.  (The  present-stem  is  wanting,  unless  it 
be  presented  by  ivs'cnaii :  see  Waken  v.)  The 
strong  pa.  t.  is  found  only  in  English ;  the  strong 
pa.  pple.,  not  recorded  in  OE.,  but  found  in  later 

*  periods,  occurs  in  ON.  vaienn,aaii  as  adj.  ('awake') 
in  MSw.  vakin,  Sw.,  Norw.  vaken.  Da.  vaagen  ; 
NFris.  vaaken  is  prob.  from  Scandinavian. 

(ii)  The  weak  verb  OK  xvacian,  corresponding 
to  OFris.  wakia,  waka  (mod.  WFris.  wcitsjc, 
NFris.  waake),  OHG.  -djahhen,  wachhi,  ■<?« 
(MHG.,  mod.G.  wachen),  ON.  vaka,  pa.  t.  vak6a 
(Norw.,  MSw.,  Sw.  vaka,  f)a.  vaage),  Goth. 
■wakan  :— OTeut.  *waksejan  (whence  also  the  OE. 
doublet  wxccim  Watch  v.),  or  to  OS.,  OI.ow 
Prankish  ivaken  (MDu.,  Dn.,  MLG.,  LG.  waken), 
OHG.  wachon  -.—OTeut.  'waivjan. 

The  Teut.  loot  *tvak.  (:  *V'd^.  in  Goth.  tf0^a/«j  wakeful- 
ness, anil,  with  different  sense,  in  Goth,  wokr-s,  OE.  ii'dcpr. 
ON.  oir  growth,  increase,  usury  :  see  Ockek  si.)  represents 
:  a  pre-Teut.  *i('<i^- :  'it'Cf-  i  cf.  L.  vegeie  to  rouse,  excite,  also 
'  intr.  to  be  lively  or  active,  m>««  to  be  vigorous,  r'/f/V  wake- 
ful, Skr.  z'djas  neut.  vigour ;  perb.  to  be  referred  to  the 
Indo-Eur.  root  "a-.i'cg;  represented  by  L.  aiigire,  Goth. 
aitkan  to  increase,  OE.  iacaii  to  grow  (see  Eke  v.),  and  with 
■s  extension  by  Gr.  aviiniv  to  increase,  OTeut.  'ivaxs-  to 
grow  (see  Wax  %:). 

In  OE.  the  strong  verb  had  probably  the  sense 
'  to  become  awake  ',  though  this  is  evidenced  only 
in  the  compound  on-'oxctian,  the  simple  verb  being 
found  only  in  the  sense  '  to  come  into  being ', 
which  may  either  be  a  figurative  use  of  the  sense 
'  to  awake ',  or  represent  a  different  application  of 
the  original  wider  sense  of  the  root.  The  weak 
verb  had  the  static  sense  '  to  be  or  teranin  awake  '. 
In  ME.  the  strong  and  weak  forms  came  to  be 
used  indiscriminately  in  both  senses.  Out  of  the 
sense  '  to  become  awak« '  there  was  developed  a 
causative  sense,  '  to  rouse  from  sleep  ',  in  which 
the  word  superseded  Wecche  (OE.  w(ccan  :— 
OTeut.  *wakjan).  The  sense  '  to  remain  awake, 
watch'  gave  rise  to  a  transitive  use  =  'to  watch 
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(over)  '  ;  but  in  the  modern  Eng,  period  the  static 
sense,  both  intr.  and  trans.,  has  become  almost 
obsolete,  the  usual  meanings  of  the  word  being  *  to 
become  or  cause  to  become  awake '. 

The  mod.  pa.  t.  7y(?<fe^(wouk)  does  not  regularly  represent  the 
OE.  Twfc-,  which  would  have  yielded  -waok  i-wuk).  Apparently 
the  mod.  7ooJka  is  a  new  formation  or  modification  on  the 
analogy  oibroke^  spoke  (for  the  irregularity  in  the  vowel  cf. 
stoz't  pa.t.  of  Stave  z/.).  When  this  came  m  is  uncertain,  for 
in  ME.  and  prob.  in  early  niod.E.  the  spcUinEi  tuoke  repre- 
sents the  rejiular  phonetic  descendant  of  the  OE.  w4c.  The 
pa.  pple  ivaken  has  always  been  rare,  and  now  survives  only 
in  dialects  in  adjectival  use.  From  the  17th  c  onwards  the 
forms  waig,  tvcken  (after  broke,  broken^  s^oke,  s^oken^  etc  ) 
have  been  more  or  less  current  forthepa.  pple. ;  ivokense^tns 
obsolescent,  but  woke  is  at  least  as  frequent  as  tvaked.  No 
^tron^  forms  either  of  |)a.  t.  or  pa.  pple.  are  found  in  Shaks., 
the  Bible  of  i6ii,  or  Milton's  verse.] 

1,  To  remain  awake. 

1.  intr.  To  be  or  remain  awake ;  to  keep  one- 
self, or  be  kept,  awake.  Also,  to  be  still  up  and 
about  (at  night).  Now  rare  exc.  in  waking  {^x, 
pple.  and  ppl.  a.). 

o.  c  1290  lieket  687  in  S,  Eng.  Leg.  126  On  of  is  seriaunz 
sat  a  nt^t,  J>e  5wile  \>'aX  men  woke,  In  his  chaumbre  at 
caunterburL  a  \yao Cursor  ^f.•2<i\^^  Scho  wok  wil  mar  J>an 
scho  slepp.  C137S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxx.  {Theodera)  448  To 
J)at  worde  gud  lent  he  tuk,  &  l>at  nycht  mekyl  woike.  1387 
Trevisa  Higden  IV.  303  Whanne  Cinna  his  tresoun  was 
i-knowe  Cesar  wook  a)  ^at  ny^t  iMS.  p  wakid,  y  wakedej. 
c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  223  pay  madyn  her  bed,  and  dydyn 
hiir  ^ryn,..and  waken  ty!I  hyt  wa-^  mydnyght;  then  all 
fellyn  on  s!epc  saue  i>c  apostols.  isoo-ao  Dunbar  Poems  xlil 
34  Langour ..  That  nevir  sleipit  hot  evir  wouke.  1535 
Stewart  Croti,  Scot,  II.  558  So  greit  displesour  in  the  tyme 
he  tuik,  But  meit  or  sleip  rycht  lang  fastit  and  woik.  1848 
THACKtRAY  Vail,  Fair  Ixii,  Whetlicr  he  woke  or  slept  his 
friends  did  not  very  much  miss  him. 

p.  C900  Bedas  Hist.  II,  xii.  1 1S90)  128  Da  frae?;n  he  bine, 
hwxt  l^zes  to  htm  lumpe,  bwxSer  he  wacode  I'e  slepe.  ^  1000 
Sax,  Leechd.  III.  6  ponne  sceal  sc  man  wacyaneallejw  niht 
JBC  3one  drenc  drincan  wille.  a  laas  Ancr.  R.  4  pet  teche^^ 
alhumeschal.  .eten,drinckcn,werien,liggen,slepen,wakien 
[sic  AfS.  t  frittted  walkien].  c  1381  Chaucer  Pari.  Foules 
482, 1  wolbenhirswhethir  I  wake  or  wynke.  C1400  26P0L 
Poems  XV.  83  To  slepe,  quod  J>e  ey^c,  we  may  not  wynne,  pc 
wrecched  wombe  so  doJ>  vs  wake,  c  1450  St.  Cuthhert  (Sur- 
tees)  3791  pe  scke  man  to  slepe  lyse;  he  had  lang  waked 
beforne.  c  1500  Melusine  7  He.. knew  nat  yf  it  was  day- 
light or  nyijht,  ne  yf  hcslept  or  wakked.  X5c^  Dunbar  Tna 
Mariit  U'emen  213  Than  ly  I  walkand  for  wa,  and  waiteris 
about.  x6n  TouRNFUR  Atk.  Trag.  \\,  vi,  I  cannot  force 
myselfe  to  wake,  isleepes).  1640  tr.  Verdere's  Rotn.  0/ Rom. 
II.  33  The  extream  desire  that  he  had  to  see  her,  made  him 
to  wake  when  others  tooke their  rest.  17..  AuldMan^sbest 
Argt.  in  Ramsay's  Tea-t,  Misc.  (1762)  154  O  W'ha's  that  at 
my  chamber  door?  *  Fair  widow,  are  ye  wawking  t '  1784 
R.  Bage  Barham  D<nvHs  1. 33, 1 . .  threw  myself  dressed  upon 
the  bed,  and — waked  all  night.  1790  Burns  Ay  ivaukin  O, 
When  I  sleep  I  dream.  When  I  wauk  I'm  eerie.  1840  Dickens 
Old  C.  Shop  Ixx,  They  cannot,  .be  waking  at  this  late  hour. 
1855  Macaulay  Hist,  Ene.xy'm.  IV.  217  In  all  places,  at  all 
hours,  whether  he  waked  or  slept.  190s  '  Violet  Jacob  ' 
Sheep  Stealers  ix»  Waking  and  sleeping  she  had  pictured  his 
arrest. 

Ji^,  XC97  CoNCREVE  Mourn.  Bride  iii.  i,  Reason, ..the 
twinkling  Lamp  Of  wand'ring  Life,  that  winks  and  wakes  by 
turns. 

b,  with  advb,  obj.  the  nighty  a  night  (poet). 
Also,  to  wake  it. 

a.  c  1480  Henryson  Test.  Cresuid  471  Weping,  scho  wolk 
thenicbt  fra  end  to  end, 

^.  a  1547  SuBBEY  in  Toitets^  Misc.  C.\rb.l  221  To  waile  the 
day  and  wake  the  night  continually  in  paine.     i76o-7«  H. 

Brooke  Foolo/Qual.  (iBog)  I.  58  Thcic  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  sleep  it,  to  w.ike  it.  1787  Burns  *  My  heart  is  sair'* 
i.  I  could  wake  a  winter  nignt  For  the  sake  o'  somebody. 

x8jo  Keats  Isabella  \ii,  So  once  more  he  had  wak'd  and 
anguished  A  dreary  night  of  love  and  misery. 
0.  quasi-Zrawj.  with  complement. 

Id  the  first  quot.  the  omission  of  some  such  word  as  Theo- 
bald's '  blind    seems  certain. 

x6ix  SiiAks.  Cymb.  in.  iv.  104  lie  wake  mine  eye.balles 
[blindj  first,  ^  1766  C  Beatty  Tour  (1768)  37  Sleeped  and 

waked  the  night  away  as  well  as  we  could. 

fd.  With  unfavourable  implication :  To  sit  up 
late  for  pleasure  or  revelry;  to  turn  night  into 
day.   Obs* 

a.  13. .  Caiv,  <V  Gr.  Kni.  1035  For-t»y  wonderly  J^ay  wokej 
&  ^e  wyn  dronken. 

p.  1340  Ayenb.  52  pet  uolk  ^t  late  louie^  to  soup!  and  to 
waki  be  ni^te.  1387-6  T.  Usic  Ttst.  Lave  11.  ii.  (Skeat)  1.  5^ 
Suche  tliere  ben.  .that  til  midnight  and  more  wol  playe  and 
wake,  but  in  the  churche  at  matins  he  is  behynde.  <xiS29 
Skelton  Boivgeo/Courte  382  Thou  muste . .  wake  all  nyghtc, 
and  slepe  tyll  it  be  none.  160a  Siiaks.  Ham,  i,  iv.  8  The 
King  doth  wake  to  night,  aud  takea  his  rouse, 

2.  To  stjy  awake  for  the  purpose  of  watching  or 
tending ;  to  keep  watch  while  others  sleep,  be  on 
guard  at  night.  Const,  on^  upon^  over,  for, 
against ;  also  to  (do  something).  Also  with  cog- 
nate obj.,  to  woke  watch.  Now  only  dial.,  to  sit 
up  at  night  with  a  person,  esp.  one  who  is  sick. 

In  i6th  c.  .Sc.  use  wake  a>.d  ward  {see  Ward  v.)  —  '  to 
keep  watch  and  ward,'  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  freeman 
of  a  burgh. 

a.  f  ibooOrmin  3752  Hirdess  wokcnn  o  Jmtt  nahht  patt 
Crist  wasft  borenn  onne.  1:1400  Rowland  ^  Otnel  1187 
Crete  lordcs  ristc  tokc,&  ny^hte  waclje  full  worthily  wooke. 
1430-40  Lydc.  Bockas  ill.  vii.  (155^)  79  b,  And  lyke  a  mother 
tobrynglheca«;le:e,  I  woke  ful  oft,  1471  Caxton  ^^w^-^// 
(Sommcr)  284  By  this  gardvn  is  vndcrstonde  the  yle.  By  the 
serpent  wakyn^,  ihcsubtyllgeant  commysid  tokepehit  that 
allway  wook  at  the  paas. 
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p.  .5«i>Tt/M//6co  Waca  wi3  wrajmm.     c8a5  Vesi-,  Psalter    1 
cxxvL  I  In  vanum  vigilant  qui  custodtunt  earn,  in  idelnisse    | 
WEBciaS  ^a  haida&  hie.    c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.-^x  pe  herdes 
be  wakeden  ouer  here  oref.     c  1350  Leg.  Rood  76/525  And    | 
seker  men  he  seit  to  wake,  So  J^at  Jsai  suld  no  harmes  take. 
c  1465  Eng.  Ckron.  (Camden  1856)  62  AUe  tlie  weyez  about    ) 
the  said  toun  off  Bury,  .were  kept  with  grct  multitude  of    | 
peple  of  the  cuntre,  wakyng  day  and   nyghte.     iSax   in 
Marwick  Edin,  Guilds  (1909)  65    The  comniunitie  of  the    j 
wobstaris  walki-S  wardis,  extentis,  and  beris  all  other  com- 
moun  chargis  within  this  toune.     1533  Uellenden  Livy  m.    j 
ix.  (S.T.S.)  I.  282  Na  thitr:;  was  done  in  t>e  nycht  following    ' 
Except  onelie  \>g  pepill  walkit  in  all  partis  of  he  ciete.    1565    ■ 
J.  Hall  Crt.  Vertue^^  Watchmen,  whiche  wake  al  y«  night,    I 
1580  in  Rec.  Convent.  Burg/ts  Scot.  (1S70)  I.  99  All.  .tocum    | 
duell.. within  the  burgh  quhair  they  ar  frie,  bald  stob  and    ; 
stiiik  within  the  samyii,  scatl,  loilt,  watche,  walk  and  waird    I 
with   the   inhabitantis  thaiiof.     1667   Milton  P.   L.^  xi. 
368  Let  Eve..  Here  sleep  below  while  thou  to  foresight 
wak'st.     1699  R.  L'Estrange  Erasm.  Colloq.  (1725)  195 
Only  let   one  wake  with  me,  to  read  to  me.      1754  Sheb- 
BEARE  Matritneny  (1766)  1.  22  She  determined  to  wake  by 
his  Bed-side  all  Night.     1811  Willam  IVest  Riding  Words 
\\\  Archxologiay.M\\.  162  lVaite,^\6.  It^ake,  v.  to  sit  up 
v/ith  a  person  all  night,  or  to  watch  by  a  corpse.    1847  C. 
Bkonte  yane  Eyre  xxv.  You  promised  to  wake  with  me  the 
night  before  my  wedding.     1865  iV.  <V  Q.  Ser.  in.  VII.  84/1 
•'i'hey  have  waked  with  him  for  severalnighls',  isacommon 
expression  in  Lancashire.    1883  Almo/tdbttry  Gloss.,  IVake, 
to  watch  with  a  sick  person ;  to  work  by  candlelight. 

tb./^. 

c  xoGO  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxiv.  42  WaciseaS  {v.rr,  Wacia^, 
WacijaS]  witodlice,  for)>am  J>e  je  nyton  on  hwylcyre  tide 
eower  Hlaford  cuman  wyle.  <:  laoo  'Priu.  Coll.  Hom.  41 
Dus  a^en  alle  gode  berdes  to  wakeden  gostiiche.  c  isod 
Okmin  3792  To  frofrenn  l>a  batt  wakenn  wel  Onn^aeness 
lat>e  gasiess.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  130  pc  welder  of  wyt 
.,J»at  ay  wakes  &  waytes.  CX3B0  Wyclif  Set.  li'ks.  III. 
142  po  fende  is  a  theff  to  wake  on  mon  bothe  day  and  ny^t. 
f  1480  Henryson  Swallow  ff  otlier  Bints  304  Exbortand 
folk  to  walk  and  ay  be  wair  Fra  nettis  of  oure  wickit  enemie 
156a  W1N3BT  Wks.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  6  War  je  commandit  in  vaine 
of  God.. to  walke  attentlie  and  continualie  vpon  ^our  flok? 
fc.  said  of  the  eyes,  the  brain.  Obs, 

1601  Sir  j.  Ogle  in  Sir  F.  Vere  Comm.  152  He  had  his 
head  and  his  hands  full ;  ours  had  not  aked  now,  had  not 
his  waked  then.. for  our  safeties,  x6ox  B.  Josson  Poetaster^ 
Envie  4  This  is  it,  That  our  sunke  eyes  haue  wak't  for,  all 
this  while.  1639  Du  Vergkr  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events 
122  Tlie  power  of  heaven,  whose  eies  are  ever  waking  on 
mi^rable  creatures.  1667  M  i  lton  P.  L.  v.  44  Heav'n  wakes 
with  all  his  eyes.  Whom  to  behold  but  thee,  Natures  desire, 

3.  To  stay  awake  or  pass  the  night  in  prayer ;  to 
^tay  up  during  the  night  as  an  exercise  of  devotion  ; 
to  keep  vigil  (in  church,  by  a  corpse,  etc.)*  Const. 
1;/,  on,   Obs,  exc.  dial, 

a.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  8043  pe  to}>er  ny^t  |>at 
)>e  chyldryn  woke,  .\t  be  mydny^t  J>e  here  quoke.  c  1330 
Assump.  Virg,  (.\dd,  AIS.)  761  ihei  leide  ^e  bodi  in  a 
stone.. And  woke  l>er  al  )>at  ny^t  With  many  torches  vS: 
candle  lyjt.  1387  'X9.}l\\%k  Higden  V.  191  He.. wook  al  j^at 
ny^t  in  his  prayers.  1483  CAXTOwCtf/aVflZ.*'^,;  87/3  He  woke 
in  prayers  and  made  hys  body  lene. 

p.  ctooo  ^LFRic  Saints'  Lives  xxi.  290  Hwilon  wacodon 
menn  swa  swa  hit  ;^ewuneHc  is  ofer  an  dead  lie.  a  xuj 
Ancr,  R.276  Bihold,  holie  men  l»et  weren  sumehwules,hwii 
heo  uesten,  &  hwu  heo  wakeden.  c  1290  St.  Scholasiica  8 
in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  198  He-.tei^te  hire  penaunce  forto  don,  to 
faste  ana  to  wake.  1377  Langl.  P,  PL  B.  xx.  368  Tyl  con- 
tricioun  hadie  clenc  for^eten  to  crye  &  to  wepe  And  wake 
for  his  wykked  werkes  as  he  was  wont  to  done,  c  1450 
Mirk's  Festial  182  Men  and  woymen. .  wakyd  in  i>e  chyrch 
al  J»e  nyht  yn  hor  deuocions.  1900  }\.Sijt:cuvv^ Shameless 
tVayne  xxvi.  (1905)  333  Soon  as  he  is  dead,  you  are  to  come 
with  your  folk  to  uake  beside  the  body. 

•f  4.  To  Stay  awake  for  any  work  or  active  occu- 
pation ;  to  pass  the  night  in  work,  study,  etc. 
Const,  in./or^  on  or  upon^  to,  Obs, 

a.  1471  RiPLEv  Comp.  Alch.  i.  ix.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  131  For 
thys  I  wooke  :  Many  a  nyght  or  I  hyt  wy»t.  1481  Caxton 
Godfrey  clxxix.  264  They  woke  al  the  nyght  as  wel  they  as 
tbeyr  peple,  in  such  wyse  that  theyr  engyns  were  alle  ioyned 
and  reysed  vp  byfore  day,  15x7  Ace.  l.d.  High  Treas. 
Scot.  V.  157  Item,  to  the  fraiiche  talbanaris  and  menstralis 
that  woik  and  playit  all  that  nycht,  in  atle,  viij  s. 

p.  c 900 Bxda's  /list.  IV.  xxv,  (1890)354  Alle..oS5e  hefi/^e 
staepe  syndon,  od5e  to  synnum  wacedon.  cxynn  Havelok 
2999  pat  like  of  you..Seye  a  paler  noster  stille  For  him  \>3X 
haueth  ^  rym  maked,  And  ^er-fore  fele  nihtes  waked.  xMa 
MiNOT  Poems  i.  51  Alany  nightes  als  haue  ^ai  waked  To 
dere  all  Inglnnd  with  l>airc  dede.  C1386  Chaucer  Millers 
T.  168  Absolon  his  gyterne  hath  ytake,  For  paramours  he 
thoghte  for  to  wake.  1480  Caxton  Myrr.  i.  v.  17  They 
waked  &  studyed  many  nyghtes  and  many  dayes.  a  X593 
Marlowe  Massacre  at  Paris  105  (Brooke)  For  this,  I  wake, 
when  others  think  I  sleepe.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  P"/,  i.  i.  249 
Watch  thou,  and  wake  when  others  be  asleepe,  To  prie  into 
the  secrets  of  the  State. 

t  b.  Jig.  To  be  active,  alert,  stirring,  vigilant. 
Const,  as  above  ;  also,  to  be  diligent,  exert  oneself 
to  (do  something).  To  wake  over^  to  occupy  one's 
mind  with,  Obs. 

a,  X35«  MiNOT  Poeitts  ix.  33  Wele  haue  J>ai  waken.  For 
syr  Dauid  be  Bruse  was  in  l>at  tyme  taken,  c  1375  Sc.  Le^. 
Saints  xxvii.  (Machor)  146  ,  &  fra  hat  he  sic  charge  tuk,  he 
trawalyt  besyly&  wok  till  bis  discipulis  for  to  preche,  &  als 

j    Jjc  puple  besyly  teche. 

!  8.  C897  /ELhREo  Gregory's  Past.  C.  Ixiv.  461  Se  kok.. 
hefS  up  his  fiSru,  &  wec5  bine  selfnc,  ?at  he  wacie  on  Sacre 

;  Seornfulnesse  godra  wcorca.  c  1380  Wvclip  Sel.  Ik'ks.  111. 
142  Mychc  more  in  slate  of  synne  schulde  mon  wake  in 
Gods  scrvise.  1 1383  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (iqii)Oci.  749  Pre. 
laiis  &  seculer  lordis  shulden  w.ike  diligentli  {diligent-r  vi- 
gi!arent\  to  ordeyne  able  prelatis  &  curatis  c  1470  Hknby 
IVallace  v.  655  On  other  thing  he  maid  his  witt  to  walk. 

I    1501   Douglas  Pat.   Hon,    111.    xviii.    All   ihir    on   Venus 

I    fieruice  vaikis.    1771  Goldsm.  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  77  He  inccs- 


santly  waked  over  the  schemes  of  contending  kings  and 
nations.  1866  Kincsley  Herew.  v,  \  have  other  things  to 
wake  over  than  making  love  to  you. 

f  o.  With  clause :  To  take  care  that  (something 
be  done).  Obs, 

a  14*5  tr.  Ardeme^s  Treat.  Fistula^  etc.  38  perfore  wake 
je  t>at  5e  putte  no^t  5oure  hand  to  J?is  but  in  giffyng  clisterit  s. 
t  d.  quasi-/ra«j.  To  give  diligent  heed  to,  be 
active  in  (a  matter).   Obs,     (Of.  Sleep  v.  7.) 

1525  Berners  Froiss.  (1812)  II.  cxiii  [cix].  326  1  he  eni- 
perour.  .slept  nat  his  busynes,  but  waked  the  muter,  as  ye 
shall  here. 

5.  Phr.  To  \  hold  or  keep  waking;  earlier,  f/t; 
hold  waken;  To  prevent  from  sleeping;  to  keep 
watchful  or  on  the  alert,  f  Formerly :  To  keep 
(a  person,  esp.  an  enemy)  occupied,  *  give  (him) 
plenty  to  do  \  allow  (him)  no  rest ;  to  trouble, 
harass ;  also  re^.  to  be  on  the  alert, 

f  1330  R.  Bkunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  9196  When  |.e 
Bretons  >>e  hil  had  taken,  Wy>  sege  h^  Payens  held  hem 
waken.  Ibid.  9914  No  sca^e  3it  J»e  toun  had  taken.  For  Jjey 
wyj)ynne  held  ^eni  wel  waken,  X35a  Minot  Poevis  ix.  50 
He  wakkind  "^  were  J>at  held  him  self  waken.  ^^1410  Lan- 
tern of  Light  53  pt;i..holden  waken  her  ynward  i^je,  X533 
Bellenuen  Livy  11.  xxvi.  (S,  T.  S.)  I.  238  [He]  cau>it  hors- 
men  with  swasche  and  taberne  to  play  all  nycht  about  jje 
trynchis,  to  bald  t^aie  Inemyis  walkand  to  \:c  morow.  1535 
Coverdale/'j.  lxxvi[i].  4Thouheldest  myne  eyes  wakynge. 
1549  Compl.  Scot.  6  5our  nobil  fadir  held  the  grit  armye  of 
enemeis  valkand  on  ther  tothir  syde,  throucht  the  grit 
assattis  ande  escarmuschls  that  he  maid  contrar  them.  1568 
Grafton  Chron.  I.  366  Then  to  followe  the  Frenche  men, 
but  not  immediately  to  fight  with  them,  and  to  harry  them 
and  keepe  them  waking.  1593  Shaks.  Lncr.  1136  Whiles 
against  a  thorne  thou  bear'st  thy  part,  To  keepe  thy  sharpe 
woes  waking.  1624  Fletcher  Rule  a  Wife  v.  iii.  67  Have 
I  not  kept  thee  waking  like  a  hawk  ?  And  watchd  thee  wiih 
delights  to  satisfy  thee,  a  1670  Spalding  Troub.  Chas.  I 
(Bannatyne  Club)  1.  2  Thus  they  lived  as  outlaws,  oppress- 
ing the  countrie,.  .and  openly  avowed  they  had  tane  this 
course  to  geit  their  own  possessions  again,  or  then  hold  the 
country  walking.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  \.  (Globe)  162  'Ihis 
confusion  of  my  Thoughts  kept  me  waking  all  Night.  1793 
Minstrel  1.  87  She  was  heard  by  the  person  who  lodged  in 
a  room  adjoining  the  closet,  and  who  had  been  kept  waking 
by  ill  health. 

6.  trans.  To  watch  or  guard  (one  who  sleeps)  ; 
to  watch  or  guard  (a  person  or  thing)  at  night  or 
while  others  sleep  ;  to  keep  watch  upon  or  over, 
Obs.  exc,  diai. 

a,  CX900  Obmin  3773  pa  wakemenn  patt  wokenn  heore 
faldess.  c  1375  Sc.  Ltg.  Saints  ii.  {Paulus)  355  He  set  it 
vpe  beside  his  falde,  quhare  ^>at  he  wok  his  fe  one  nycht. 
cx^ao  Maundev.  (i&3o)xiii.  145  O  tyme  befelle,  that  a  Kyng 
of  Ermonye..wQke  that  Hauk  sum  tyme.  f  1440  Jacob's 
Well  ^"i,  On  a  n>5t  as  be  wooke  his  dyche  of  colys.  CX480 
Henryson  Fo.x,  Wolf  ^  Husb.  144  He  chaippit  frome  thair 
ill,  And  on  his  feit  wouke  iv.r.  woke]  the  dure  quhill  day. 
1504  Ace.  Ld.  Hi^h  Treas.  Scot.  II.  424  Item,  to  the  man 
that  woke  the  fald  all  ^eir  quhair  the  deir  was  tane,  xiiijs. 

&.  a  1300  Cursor  AL  1Z660  Ne  iesus..  Moght  nt^uer  dei. . 
Ne  slepe,  J^at  has  to  wak  us  all.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  85 
J'en  J>ay  cayred  &  com  |jat  Jje  cost  waked.  1375  Barbour 
Bruce  vii.  179  May  I  trast  the  me  to  valk,  Till  I  a  liiill 
slepyng  tak?  a  1450  Le  Morte  Arih.  2501  Loidyngis,  a 
whyie  I  rede  we  lende  And  oure  worthy  waflys  w^ike.  015*9 
Skei-ton/*.  6>an77w(68  How  Stipion  dyd  wake  '1  he  cytye 
of  Cartage.  1543-4  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  VIII.  250 
Item,  to  thre  men  quhilk  he  the  space  of  tua  nychlis  walkit 
the  saidis  boittis.  1596  Dalbymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot. 
II.  389  The  peiple  was  compelit  to  wake  the  barnes.  i7jo 
Burns  'Jam  Glen  vii,  1  he  last  Halloween  I  was  waukm 
My  droukit  sark-sleeve,  as  ye  ken. 

b.  To  keep  watch  or  vigil  over  (a  dead  body) 
until  burial ;  to  hold  a  wake  over  (see  Wakb  sb,^ 
3),   Now  only  dial, 

a.  c  X300  Beket  2215  In  a  here  faire  hi  hit  leide  and  tofore 
an  auter  hit  woke.  £  X440  Jacobus  Well  1^7  Hyre  sone,  a 
munke^  &  here  dow^ter,  a  nunne,  wokyn  here  body  iij. 
ny^tes  in  chcrche. 

p.  c  j»5o  Gen.  <$■  E.v.  2516  Hise  liche  was  spice-like  maked, 
And  longe  egipte-like  waked.  1303  R-  Brunne  Handl. 
Synne  8034  To  wake  here  body  were  pey  set :  pe  fyrst  nyght 
^:it  \>tiy  shulde  here  wake,  At  mydny^i  te  bcre  gan  to  quake. 
J375  Barbour  Bruce  xiu.  513  Than  till  a  kiik  he  gert  hym 
be  Brocht,  and  walkit  all  that  nycht.  a  t$x>o  Chaucer's 
Dreme  1906  The  corses,  which  with  torche  light.  They 
waked  ladde  there  all  that  night.  x^t^&Laucs.  Wills  (i860) 
II.  iQg  My  dcties  taykyne  vppe  and  payde  and  my  bodye 
extyneguscshed  honestly  wayket  broghturth  and  buryd. 
X819W.  S.  Rose  Lett.  N.  Italy  \.  2.-0  I  hey  wake  their 
dead  the  night  before  interment,  performing  certain  games 
about  the  bitr,  xBa4  Scott  Redgauntlet  Let.  xi,  Naebody 
cared  to  wake  Sir  Robert  Redgauntiet  like  another  corpse. 
X834  Marrvat  p.  Siviple  Ii,  May  you  die  of  a  good  old  age 
..and  be  waked  handsomely. 

t  o.  ?To  pass  the  night  by  (a  well)  as  a  super- 
stitious observance.  Obs, 

c  1430  in  Rel.  Antiq.  I.  i,  I  have  forsworne  hit  whil  I  life, 
to  wake  the  well.  The  last  tyme  I  the  wel  woke,  Sir  John 
caght  me  with  a  croke, 

t  d.   To  be  confined  in  (prison).  Obs, 
1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1725)  160  If  he  of  his  mot  take 
ouer  erle  or  baroun,  His  prison  suld  he  wake,  J>at  wer 
deppest  donjoun. 

II,  To  become  awake. 
7  irUr,  To  come  out  of  the  state  of  sleep  or  un- 
consciousness ;  to  be  roused  from  sleep,  cease  to 
sleep.  Const,  t^(ohs  ),fromf  out  0/ {sleep,  etc.)  ; 
to  (a  condition  or  state),  to  (do  something).  Cf. 
Awake  v.  i, 

a.  <ris5o  Gen.  4-  Ex.  2111  De  king  abraid  and  woe  in 
Shogt.    <:ia75  Lav.  25566  po  he  woe  ic  1205  awoc]  of  sleape. 


WAKE. 
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WAKEMAN. 


e  ijoo  Haveiok  2093  Aboute  be  middel  of  l«  nhh  Wok  Ubbe, 
and  saw  a  mikel  Hth.  1387  Trevisa  Higdfn  V 1 1.  4 1 1  He . . 
wook  of  his  sleep,  and  heet  brjnge  li5L  c  1435  Torr,  Portugal 
aSo  Ye,  seyd  Torrent,  ore  he  dc  wakyn,  I  schall  the  tell 
soche  a  tokyn.  ^1480  Hesbyson  Lion  ff  Mouse  97  Till  at 
the  last  the  noble  lyoun  woke  \v.i\  wouk].  XS33  IJkrnkrs 
Froiss,  (1812)  I.  cccxxii.  501  The  watchmen  were  halfe  aslepe, 
and  herde  the  noyse  and  woke.  1601  Harsnet  Popish  Im- 
post. 196  Thb  e.xam[inant]  coiifes-ietli,  ihai  diuers  of  them 
were  such  loyes,  as  came  into  her  head  Ijeing  woken.  1669 
P.  Henbv  Diaries  ^  Lett.  fiSSa)  214  About  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  y*  morning  liee  wake.  1833  J.  H.  Newman  Lei, 
23  Jan.  (1891)  1.  334, 1  ..have  almost  ever  since  woke  at  that 
hour  and  fancied  it  morning.  x86g  Thirlwall  Rem.  (1878) 
III.  400  He  woke,  we  trust,  from  that  ghastly  nightmare  to 
find  himself  in  the  light  of  a  Father's  countenance.  1901 
Rider  Haggard  Lysbelh  xxv.  404  He  had  woken  in  the 
night  and  seen  it  standing  at  his  bedside. 

/3.  triads  Lav.  2S032  po  gan  ich  to  wakie  [C1205  iwaklen]. 
a  1300  A .  Horn  444  Rymenhild . .  Wakede  of  hire  swooning, 
X3^  Lancu  p.  pi.  a.  v.  3  penne  wakede  I  of  my  wink. 
1560  RoLLASD  Set'en  Sages  54  This  gud  hound  rais,  and  of 
hts  sleip  did  walk.  1565  Stapleton  tr.  Bede's  Hist,  Ch. 
Eng.  158  \V'hen  I  waked,  as  it  were  oute  of  a  greate  slumber. 
16x1  Chapman  ^/aj^rt'/y  V.  76  Imagining  when  shee  wak't 
shee  had  something  to  say  to  me.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  1. 
(Globe)  203,  I  wak'd  with  this  Thought.  1787  Burns  ^ Again 
rejozcing Nature*  '\\\,  A  dream  of  ane  that  never  wauks. 
x85o  GKaEuoT  in  Cross /.^  (1885)  II.  232,  X  waked  to 
find  the  six  horses  resolutely  refusmg..to  move  the  dili- 

fence.    1919  J.  D.  Beresford  Jervaise  Comedy  xv.  268, 
came  down  from  my  clouds  with.,  a  sense  of  waking  from 
perfect  dreams  to  the  realisation  of  a  hard,  inimical  world. 
b.  with  «/. 

a.  1837  DicKKNS  Pickw,  xxviii,  *Oh,  youNe  woke  up  at 
last,  have  you  ? '  said  Sam.  1864  Dasent  Jest  <V  Earnest 
(1873)  II*  aS'S  Next  morning  Bard  woke  up  to  find  Haldor 
busy  packing  up  his  baggage. 

^.  xs«  Gau  Ric/tt  Vay  (S.  T.  S.)  68  Thair  sal  mony  vaik 
wp  of  tnayme  quhiik  slepis  in  the  3eird.  1535  Coverdale 
Joel  \.  5  Wake  vp  ye  dronckardes,  &  wepe.  1850  Susan 
Warner  Wide  World  xxxx,  Ellen  barely  waked  up  to  feel 
herself  lifted  from  the  floor.  1879  Leisure  Hour  742/1  He 
had  been  asleep  and  had  waked  up.  1901  F.  Harrison 
Autob.  Mem.  (1911)  II.  203  Ah  I  when  the  dream  is  over — 
and  I  wake  up  to  find  myself  an  average  magazine  writer. 

C.  trans/,  and/^.,  esp.  of  inanimate  things.  Of 
persons  (usually  with  up) :  To  become  animated, 
alert,  or  lively,  to  throw  off  lethargy. 

It  maybe  noted  here  that  *he  only  recorded  sense  of  OE. 
vjjrcnan  is  '  to  come  into  being,  be  t>orn  '. 

o.  a  1 814  Gonzanga  i.  il  in  Nr-v  Brit,  Theat.  III.  104 
The  sleeping  zephyrs  woke  to  fan  her  bosom.  1844  S.  Wil- 
BESFORCE  Hist.  Prot.  Episc,  Ch.Amcr.  (1846)46  Whenever 
this  Uf.  conscience]  awoke,  the  struggle  followed  between 
him  in  whom  it  woke,  and  those  who  sought  to  keep  it 
sleeping.  1859  FitzGbrald  Omar  viii,  A  thousand  Bios- 
soms  with  the  Day  Woke.  1898  Daily  Keivs  22  Oct.  2/1 
Even  little  Tasmania  has  woken  up. 

^.  i523BERNERs/'V^m.(i8i2)I.  cccxlviii.  556  Johan Lyon 
was  welladuertysed  ofall  these  matters :  than  he  began  a  lytell 
to  wake.  1535 Coverdale  Isa.  IL  9  Wake  vp,  wake  vp,  &  be 
stronge :  O  thou  arme  of  the  I^rde.  1646  Crashaw  Steps 
to  Temple  43  Newly  they  Peep't  from  their  buds,  shew'd 
like  the  Gardens  eyes  Scarce  wak't.  1849  M.  Arnold  In 
utrumgtie ^aratus  n,  O  waking  on  a  world  which  thus.wise 
springsl  Whether  it  needs  thee  count  Betwixt  thy  waking 
and  the  birth  of  things  Ages  or  hours:  O  waking  on  Life's 
stream  I  1905  R.  Bagot  Passport  x\\\.  153  Ihe  landscape 
. ,  waking  up  to  a  new  day. 

d.  To  wake  to :  to  become  conscious  or  aware 
of;  to  become  *  alive  *  to.     Cf.  Awake  v.  3. 

o,  1836  LvTTON  Athens  (1837)  II.  129  When  the  Greeks 
first  woke  to  the  certainty,  that  the  vast  preparations  of 
Xerxes  menaced  Greece  as  the  earliest  victim.  i86a  J.  F. 
Stephen  Ess.  Barrister  io8  The  great  standing  contro- 
versies which  have  exercised  the  intellect  of  mankind  ever 
since  it  first  woke  to  consciousness  of  its  powers.  1863  S. 
WiLBERFORCE  Ess.  (1874)  I.  312  The  Church. .had  woke  up 
to  the  sense  of  her  true  [XKition. 

p.  189s  W.  R.  W.  Stephens  Li/e  ^  Lett.  E.  A.  Freeman 
I.  120  Men's  minds,  however,  had  at  last  waked  to  the  fact 
that  Greece  and  Rome  did  not  exhaust  the  world's  stock 
of  wisdom  and  greatness, 

O. /^.  Of  things,  conditions,  etc.  ■(  To  be  stirred 
up  or  aroused ;  to  be  put  in  motion  or  action. 
Also  with  up, 

o.  1513  Douglas  Mneis  ii.  i.  9  The  voce  thus  wise  throw 
out  the  ciete  woik.  1863  S.  Wilberforce  Ess.  C1874)  I.  325 
The  troubles  in  bis  diocese  which  woke  up  under  the  sub- 
sequent development  of  ritualistic  fervour.  1864  Ibid.  363 
The  loud  clamour  woke  up  that  he  was  treacherously  [etc.  J. 

fl.  a  1450  Myrc  Par.  Pr.  1542  Leste  for  ^  penaunce  sake 
Wo  &  wrat»^  by-twene  hem  wake.  1667  Miltom  P.  L,  x. 
94  Gentle  Aires  due  at  thir  hour  'l"o  fan  the  Earth  now 
wak'd.  1807  WoBDsw.  Ode,  Intim.  Immortality  159  Truths 
that  wake, 'io  perish  never.  tZzoVi'E.KisEveSt.AgfiesxKym, 
Porphyro.  .lisfen'd  to  her  breathing,  if  it  chanced  To  wake 
into  a  slumberous  tenderness.  i88<  Mrs.  Alexander  At 
Bay  \mj  You  are  looking  belter,  as  if  some  life  was  waking 
up  within  you. 

Ill,  Causative  uses. 

8.  trans.  To  rouse  from  sleep  or  unconscious- 
ness.    Also  with  up.    Cf.  Awake  v.  5. 

a.  CX400  LovE  Bonavent.  Mirr.  xl.  (1908)  221  After  this 
prayer  oure  lorde  Jesu  lornede  a^eyn  to  his  disciples,  and 
woke  ham.  1523  Berners  /'><?/ji.  {1812)  I.  ccclxx.  608  Whan 
theenglysshmenparceyued  howethey  of  Nantes  woke  them 
so  often,  than  they  tooke  counsayle  to  kepe  better  watche. 
1763  [H.  Kelly)  Babler  (1767)  1. 126  My  woman  woke  me  in 
the  morning  with  the  following  letter.  1778  Susan  Burney 
in  />.  Burttey's  Early  Diary  (1889)  1 1, 238  This  morning . .  1 
was  woke  by  a  noise  in  the  next  room.  1823  Milman  Bel- 
shazzar  83  Sleep  that  shall  be  sweetly  broken  When  the 
God  his  bride  hath  woken.  188a  '  Ouida  '  In  Maremma  I. 
U.  40  She  was  woke  by  neighbours'  voices,  1915  Blackw. 
Mag.  May  608/1, 1  was  woken  up  to  Ukc  a  message. 


/3.   a  1300  Cursor  M.  7990  l?ou  slepes  dauid,  now  I  l>e  wak. 

I    CX369  Chaucer  Bk.  Duchesse  294,  I  was  waked  With  smale 

j    follies  a  grete  hepe  That  had  aftVayed  me  out  of  my  slepe, 

I    <■  1380  WvcLiF  Sel,  IF/cs.  1. 92  pe  disciplis  comen  and  wakiden 

him.     c  14S0  Mirl-'s  Pes tial  ^go  pan  wakud  God  Adam,  and 

I    sette  |>e  womman  before  hym.  1535  CovERDALK/.;^>ir  viii.  24 

'    'J  hen  wente  they  vnto  him,  and  waked  him  vp.    z$6oMaitl. 

I     Club  Misc.  III.  227  Sche  rais  beand  walked  he  Margaret. 

;    IS99  Shaks.  iMuch  Ado  11.  i.  361  She  hath  often  dreamt  of 

vnhappinesse,   and   wakt  her  selfe  with   laughing.      1715 

;    AVatts  Diz'.  Songs,  Sluggard  s  Von  have  wak'd  me  too 

.soon,  I  must  slumber  again.     1759  Golds M.  Bve  No.  i.  15 

Every  morning  waked  hini  to  a  renewal  of  famine  or  toil. 

1836  Miss  Yonge  Daisy  Chain  i.  viii,  It's  enough  to  startle 

any  one  tobe  waked  up  with  such  a  noise.     x86o  Tyndall 

GIm:.  I.  xvi.  J07,  I  had  not  the  heart  to  wake  him. 

b.  trans/,  and  /g.  in  obvious  uses.  Also,  to 
disturb  (silence),  make  (a  place)  re-echo  with  noise, 
o.  1848  Thackeray  I'an.  Fair  v,  Shrill  cries.. woke  up 
his  pleasant  reverie.  1855  M.  Pattison  in  Oxford  Ess.  308 
The  system  that  woke  us  to  life.  1864  Kingsley  Rom.  ^ 
Teut.  120  What  woke  him  from  his  dream?  The  cry  of  his 
starving  people.  1919  Tin:es  Lit,  Sitppl.  6  Nov.  627/2  Far 
from  falling  asleep  over  her  pages. .we  feel  that  we  have 
been  completely  woken  up  and  set  gossiping. 

/3.  xss>3  Shaks.  Rich.  11^  i.  ili.  132  To  wake  our  peace, 
which  m  our  Countries  cradle  Drawes  the  sweet  infant 
breath  of  gentle  sleepe.  1742  Young  Nt,  Th.  i.  437  'Ihe 
sprightly  lark's  shrill  Mattin  wakes  the  Morn.  1810  Scorr 
Loiiy  0/ L.  HI.  xxvi,  No  murmur  waked  the  solemn  still. 
>8S3  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xxxix,  The  [law-]suit  does  not 
sleep;  we  wake  it  up,  we  air  it,  we  walk  it  about.  1854 
Patmore  .(4«^if/:« //fl.,  i)V//-(7//m/i46  No  wind  waked  the 
wood.  1912  Macalister  Hist.  ^  Civiliz.  Palestine  iii.  31 
'J'hose  great  civilizations  of  Crete  and  the  Aegean,  that  have 
slumbered  forgotten  till  waked  to  life  again  in  our  own  days. 
C.  To  wake  snakes  (U.S.  slang)  :  *  To  cause 
trouble  or  disturbance'  (Thornton). 

1848  Lowell  Bigloiu  P.  i,  ii,  104  An'  ef  it  worn't  fer  wakin' 
snakes,  I'd  home  agin  sliort  meter.  1872  Punsh  20  Jan. 
25/2  The  archbishops  of  the  Roman  obedience  appear  to  be 
waking  snakes. 

9.  To  rouse  to  action,  activity,  alertness,  or  live- 
liness.    Const,  to^  into.     Also  with  up. 

a,  1851  E.  FitzGerald  Enphranor  66  Clearly  as  the 
trumpet  that  woke  the  Greeks  to  battle. 

^.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.R.  11.  xix.  (1495)  46  The 
fende  taketh  a  body  of  the  ayre,  that  the  lyf  of  men  be 
haunted  and  w.ikid  to  besynesse  by  his  dooynge.  1430-40 
Lydg.  Bochas  m.  xxvi.  (1554)  97  Cyrus  than,  furious  as 
Lion,  His  aduersaries  gan  mortally  to  wake.  1535  Cover- 
dale  Joel  iii.  9  Pioclame  warre,  wake  vp  the  giauntes,  let 
them  drawe  nye.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  in.  vi.  31  Thither 
Macduffe  Is  gone,  to  pray  the  Holy  King,  vpon  his  ayd  To 
wake  Northumberland,  and  warlike  Seyward.  1750  Gray 
Elegy  ^Z  Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd, 
Or  wak*d  to  extasy  the  living  lyre.  1884  H.  Cholmondelev- 
Penneli.  From  Grave  to  Gay  85  As  when  waked  to  sudden 
speed  Darts  from  the  throng  the  flying  steed.  i^Kit  R. 
Garnett  Ess,  iii.  72  The  highest  criticism  is.  .unoriginal  in 
this,  that  it  must  be  waked  into  activity  by  another  mind. 
190X  W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge  Lett,  her  Mottier  to  Eliz.wWx. 
Ill  We  are  so  terriblydull,  and  anything  will  serve  to  wake 
us  up  a  bit. 

b.  To  wake  {up)  to:  to  arouse  to  the  con- 
sciousness or  enjoyment  of.     Cf.  7  d. 

1868-70  Morris  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  234  He  felt  as  one 
who,  waked  up  suddenly  To  life's  delight,  knows  not  of 
grief  or  care. 

10.  To  bring  into  being,  raise,  stir  up  (war, 
strife,  woe,  etc.) ;  to  arouse,  excite  (an  activity, 
feeling,  emotion)  ;  to  evoke  (a  sound,  echo,  etc.). 
Also  with  up. 

a,  1793  Minstrel  III.  136  A  voice  whose  well  known 
tunings  thrilled  through  my  soul,  and  woke  every  dormant 
passion.  1798  South ey  Zr//.  (1856)  I.  59  Your  account  of 
poor  B.  woke  in  me  the  recollections,  and  almost  the  feel- 
ings, of  old  friendship.  1862  S.  Wilderforce  Ess.  (1874)  I. 
205  The  controversy,  which  the  publication  of '  Essays  and 
Reviews'  woke  up.  1879  Green  Read.  Eng.  Hist.  1.  viii. 
34  This  woke  rivalry  and  dissension  among  the  other  nobles. 
1903  W.  A  Ellis  Clasenapp's  Life  Wagner  \\\.  67  [It]  has 
woken  an  ambition  in  me. 

p.  c  1250  Gen.  <5-  Ex,  360  £)u  haues  Se  series  sig5he  waked. 
C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8294  [The  Britons] 
t^retten  Hengist  to  wake  hys  wough.  c  1400  26  Pol.  Poems 
xvi,  29  He  IS  a  fool,  l^at  werre  wole  wake,  pat  may  not 
maynten  it  wi|>  mede.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  i.  iii.  30  'i'o  wake 
and  wage  a  danger  profitlesse.  1655  tr.  Com.  Hist.  Francion  i. 
loThiswakedthe  Curates  curiositytodescend.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.ix.  739  Meanwhile  the  hour  of  Noon  drew  on,  and  wak'd 
An  eager  appetite,  rais'd  by  the  smell  So  savorie  of  that  Fruit. 
1741-a  Gray  Agrippina  103  And  a  call,  Like  mine,  might 
serve  belike  to  wake  pretensions  Drowsier  than  theirs.  x8o8 
Scott  Marmion  w.  vi,  But  far  more  needful  was  his  care. 
When  sense  return 'd  to  wake  despair.  1889  Jessopp  Coming 
of  Friars  iii.  164  In  every  melody  that  wakes  the  echoes. 
1896  McClure's  Mag.  VI.  423/1  Never  a  creak  did  I  wake 
out  of  that  staircase  till  I  was  almost  at  the  first  landing. 

Hence  "Wa'ked  ppl.  a. 

158X  A.  Hall  Iliad  ix.  165  They  keepe  the  watche,  they 
stand  with  waked  sprites.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  ni.iii.  363  Thou 
had'st  bin  better  haue  bin  borne  a  Dog  Then  answer  my 
wak'd  wrath.  16..  ?  Chapman  Revenge  for  Honour  \\\.\. 
(1659)  34  -And  on  this  vicious  Prince  like  a  fierce  Sea-breach  , 
my  just  wak'd  rage  shall  riot,  1646  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  i. 
x.  40  The  discovery  of  things  to  come,  in  sleepe  above  the 
prescience  of  our  waked  senses. 

Wake,  variant  of  Wacke  Geol. 

Wake :  see  Vake  v..  Walk  v^,  Weak  a. 

llWakeel  (wakH).  Anglo-Ind.  Also  wakil. 
[See  Vakeel.  (Properly  the  spelling  with  v 
should  represent  the  Persian  and  Indian  forms,  and 
that  with  w  the  Arabic  ;  but  this  is  not  observed 
in  our  examples).]   =  Vakeel  i,  2, 


I  1803  Sir  J.  Malcolm  in  Kaye  Life  (1856)  I.  242  The 
;  Wakeels  of  Scindiah  had  yesterday  a  long  audience.  J834 
Baboo  I.  xvii.  296  (Stanf.)  Even  those  who  plead  my  cause; 
my  wakeels,  my  agents.  1913  Daily  News  14  Feb.  6 
Those  among  the  students  [Cairo]  who  have  pursued  the 
laical  side  uf  their  studies  become  '  Wakils  '  Jlawyers)  or 
'  j>_^tibs  '  (public  or  private  accountants  and  writers*. 

Wakeful  (wt"-  kffil),  a.     [f.  Wake  v.  +  -ful.] 
1.  Keeping  awake,  esp.    while   others  sleep,  not 
yielding  to  sleep. 
■       1549  Coverdale,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Col  iv.  2-4  Continue 
in  prayer,  not  as  dull  &  heauy  people  by  reason  of  any  sur- 
fetyng,  but  as  sober  &  wakefuil.     i^go  Spenser  F.  Q.  \.  v 
'    30.     1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  i.  li.  736  As  wakefuil  Stu- 
I    dents,  in  the  Winter's  night  Against  the  steel, . .  Strike  sudden 
'    sparks  into  their  Tinder-box.     1667  Milton /*./,.  111.  38  The 
wakeful  Bird  Sings  darkling,   and  in  shadiest  Covert   hid 
:    Tunes  her  nocturnal  Note.     17x0  Steele  Taller  No.  201 
,    f  10  One  of  the  most  wakeful  of  the  Soporifick  Assembly. 
1729  T.  Cooke  Tales^  etc.  44  If  the  Soul.  -Still  bjds  the  wake- 
,    ful  Eye  of  Sorrow  flow.     1820  Bvkon  Mar.  Fal.  111.  iL  389 
i    Saint  Mark's  great  bell  at  dawn  shall  find  me  wakeful  ! 
I      2.  Habitually    keeping  awake;  fig.  keeping  on 
the  alert,  vigilant,  watchful. 

15..  in  Puttenham  Engl.  Poesie  in.  xix  (Arb.)  232  When 
Prince  for  his  people  is  wakefuil  and  wise.  16x1  Speed  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit.  IX.  XX.  (1623)  959  These  dangers.. did  worthily 
make  the  King  wakeful  euen  ouer  smaller  accidents.  1823 
'JoN  Bee'  Diet.  7'urfs.v.  Wake^The  Scot  considers  no 
man  awake  or  wakeful,  who  is  not  alive  to  his  own  interests. 
1865  Kingsley  Herezv.  vi,  He. .had  inall  things  shown  him- 
self a  daring  and  wakeful  captain. 
I        b.  of  dispositions  or  actions. 

I  1561  Norton  &  Sackv.  Gorboduc  i.  ii.  193  The  brother,  that 
I  shoulde  be  the  brothers  aide.  And  haue  a  wakefuil  carefor  his 
defence,  Gapes  for  his  death,  a  1639  W.  Whatfley  Proto- 
types IL  xxvL  {16401  91  Cod .  .hath  disposed  of  things  so  by 
his  wakefuil  providence.  1741-2  Gray  Agrippina  192  We 
could  not  have  beguil'd  With  more  elusive  speed  the  dazzled 
sight  Of  wakeful  jealousy.  ci8oo  H.  K.  White  Sonn. 
Dermody^  The  pale  pilot, . ,  as  he  plies  His  wakeful  task.  1817 
Chalmers  Astron.  Disc.  v.  (1852/  116  Bending  a  wakeful 
regard  over  the  men  of  this  sinful  world.  1871  J[.  R.  Macduff 
Mem.  Patmos  v.  57  His  unresting,  wakeful  vigilance. 

C.  trans/,  Oi  inanimate  agencies :    Continually 
active,  never  ceasing  or  resting. 

1697  Drydf,n  ^neis  iv.  289  A  hundred  Altars  fed  wiih 
wakeful  Fire. 

3.  Unable  to  sleep,  lestless. 

167s  Dryden  Annngz.  ii.  (1676)  23,  I  shrink  far  off— Dis- 
sembling sleep,  but  wakeful  with  the  fright.  The  day  takes 
off  the  pleasure  of  the  night.  1794  Mks.  Radcliffe  Myst, 
Udolpko  xxix,  Her  sjiirits  were  wakeful  and  agitated;  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  sleep,  she  determined  (etc  ].  1853 
M.  Arnold  6'^Ara^  ^  Rustum  6  All  nighi  long  He  had  lain 
wakeful,  tossing  on  his  bed.  i860 'J  hackeray  Zrw^/vi.  (j86i) 
220  Tick---tock  !  Moment  after  moment  I  heard  on  the  clock 
the  clinking  footsteps  of  wakeful  grief. 

4.  Marked  by  absence  or  wnnt  of  sleep. 

1628  Pemble  Worthy  Rcc,  Lord's  Supper  48  Sometimes  a 
wakefuil  bed  calls  upon  us  to  examine  our  hearts.  1607 
Dryden  yff'«c«  ix.  210  They.. pass  the  wakeful  Night  in 
Feasts  and  Play.  1870  R.  S.  Hawker  Footpr.  Far  Corn-w. 
208  That  night  an  inspiration  visited  me  in  my  wakeful  bed. 

5.  Said  of  dreams,  or  what  is  normally  charac- 
teristic of  sleej) :  Waking. 

1638  Junius  Paint.  Ancients  22  Among  our  idle  hopes  and 
wakefuil  dreames,  the'se  Images  do  follow  us  so  close.  1641 
Denham_  .SV/A7  I.  ii,  All  thy  feares,  Thy  wakefuil  tenors, 
and  affrighting  dreames,  ..have  now  Their  full  rew.-xrds. 
1820  Keats  Eve  St,  Agnes  xxvii,  In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon, 
perplex'd  she  lay.  1855  Tfnnyson  Moud  11.  iv.  v,  In  a 
wakeful  doze  I  sorrow  For  the  hand,  the  lips,  the  eyes.  For 
the  meeting  of  the  morrow.  x886  W.  J.  Tucker  E,  Europe 
316  Following  the  wayward  turn  of  vakeful  fancies. 

f  6.  Rousing  (one")  from  sleep,  awakening.   Cbs. 

1639  Milton  Christs  Nativity  xvi.  Yet  first  to  those 
ychain'd  in  sleep,  The  wakefuil  trump  of  doom  must  thunder 
through  the  deep. 

Hence  Wa'kefally  adv.,  Wa*kefalness. 

0x586  Sidney  Arcadia  ni.  iv.  (1912)  374  Making  the 
cowardly  Clinias  to  have  care  of  the  watch,  which  he  knew 
his  own  feare  would  make  him  very  wakefuUy  performe. 
x6a6  Bacon  Sylva  %  925  U  here  be  other  Perfumes,  that,  are 
fit  to  be  vsed  in  Burning  Agues,  ..and  tco  much  Wakeful- 
nesse.  1753  Adventurer  No,  39  f  11  So,  perhaps,  to  each 
individual  of  the  human  species,  nature  has  ordained  the 
same  quantity  of  wakefulness  and  sleep.  1776  Johnson  in 
Bosivell  (1904)  I.  634  He  should  have  a  lamp  constantly 
burning^.and  if  wakefully  disturbed,  take  a  book,  and  read. 
1830  Coleridge  Tnlde-t.  1  May,  If  he  had  relaxed  the  stern 
w  akefulness  of  his  reason  for  a  single  moment.  1847  Evan- 
son  &  Maunsell  Managem,  <5-  Dis.  Childr.  (ed.  5)  352 
Wakefulness  is  a  very  prominent  character  of  nervousirrita- 
tion  in  the  child,  and  should  always  arrest  attention.  1884 
Leeds  Mercury  15  Nov.  6/6  England  stands  firmly  and  wake- 
fully  on  guard  behind  the  line  up  to  which  the  Russians  have 
seen  fit  to  advance. 

t  Wake-goose.  Obs.  rare-^.  [?  Corrupt  form 
of  Wayzgoose.]    =  Wayzgoo.se, 

17S9  Brit.  Chron.  17  Sept.  267  The  Season  comes,  in  black 
to  dress  the  year,  But  with  it  brings  the  Wake-Goose,  and 
good  Cheer. 

Wakeless  (w^f-kles),  a.  [f.  AVake  v.  +  -less.] 
Without  awakening,   unbroken,  undisturbed. 

1824  MoiRin  5//wrX-Z('.  Mag.  XVI.  279  There  is  no  prospect, 
save  a  wakeless  sleep.  1854  H.  Miller  Sch,  <^  Schvi.  (1858) 
364  Though  sights  and  sounds  like  these  circled  my  hcd, 
Wakeless  and  heavy  would  my  slumbers  be. 

Wa'keman.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Ako  5  wak-, 
■wayk-,  Walkman,  [f.  Wake  .t^.I  +  Man,  Cf. 
ON.  vgkuma^-r  {-mann).'] 

1.  A  watchman. 

c  xaoo  Ormin  3812  All  all  swa  summ  ^a.  wakemenn . .  ofTdrede 
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vrxreiin .  .ofC  Jjatt  enngless  sihhjje.  a  1225  Ancy.  K.  14  pe 
fif  wittes,  t?et  witeS  \}e  heorte  alse  wakemen  hwarse  beo  beo3 
treowe.  1398  Trevisa  Bartk.  De  P.  /?.  11.  v.  (1495)  32 
Angels  ben  called  walkmen  and  wardeyns  for  they  wariie 
men  of  p«o'lles  that  maye  falle.  cxi^^ScuenSag.  (P.)  1443 
As  thay  spoken  lowde  togjder, The  waknien  herde and  come 
thyd>T.  1461m  toth  Rep.  JiiHt.  MSS.  Comm,  App.  v.  301 
The  gaylere  and  the  wakmanof  the  saide  citie.  .snal  have 
the  mesuring  of  salte  and  corne.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  406/2  A 
y^aykman,  tuKtiz>agus^  pervigill^  pemox,  z'igil  (A.).  155a 
Im\  Ch.  Goods  York  etc.  (Surtees)  59  Churchewardens. . 
wakmeneand  inhabitantesof  thesanieparishe  [Beverley,  St. 
Nicholas],  1905  W,  Watson  Ballad  Sctnmerzvater  Poems 
J.  19J  King's  tower  and  queen's  bower,  And  the  wakeman  on 
the  walL 

2.  In  the  borough  of  Ripon:  a.  In  the  i5-i6thc. 
the  designation  of  a  class  of  municipal  officers, 
whose  duties  included  attendance  on  the  shrine  of 
St.  Wilfrid.  (Cf.  quot.  1552  in  r,  relating  to  one 
of  the  parishes  of  Beverley.)  b.  The  title  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  borough  until  1604,  when 
it  was  exchanged  for  the  title  of  mayor. 

Lbts  of  the  '  wakemen*  of  the  borough  from  1400  to  1604 
are  extant,  giving  as  a  rule  one  name  for  each  year,  and  end- 
ing with  Hugh  Rippiaye  (see  quot.  c  1605).  It  is  commonly 
assumed  that  the  '  wakemaii '  who  was  chief  magistrate  was 
the  head  of  the  body  of  'wakemen*  referred  to  in  quots. 
1478  and  1511,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this. 

1478  Mem.  /?/)*tf«iSurtees)  III.  239  Etindenariis  sol[utis]. 
ininistris  villje  Ripon  yocalis  \Vakemen,  deservientibus 
feretro  in  festoAscensionis  Domini  et  pcriijdiesprEecedentes, 
cap.  per  diem  4^.,  \td.  ^  1511  Ibid,  i-jj  De  56J.  id.  similiter 
per  ipsum  receptis  de  diversis  personis  electis  in  officium  lez 
Wakeman.  (.1605  Acct.  Dk,  /K.  Wray  in  Antiquary 
XXXII.  21^,  1604.  Heughe  Rippiaye.  The laste  wakeman 
and  first  maior  [of  Ripon].  1733  Gent  Hist.  Rippon  139  A 
Listof  the  Wakemen  of  Rippon,  fromthe  year  1400  (the rest 
of  the  Corporation  were  then  called  Elders) 'till  King  James  I 
alter'd  their  Government,  Anno  Dom.  1604.  1875  Stl'bbs 
Const.  Hist.  III.  xxi.  583  The  jurisdiction  was  exercised  [at 
Ripon]  by  the  bailiffs. ,,  and  the  elective  wakeman. 

waken  (w<^-k*n),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple. 
wakened.  Forms  :  i  wsecnan,  w^secnian,  3 
waken-en,  -in,  Orm.  waccn-enn,  3-4,  6  Sc. 
wakne,  3-5  wakin,  wakken,  wacken,  4 
wakan,  wakkizi,  Sc.  vakyn,  4-5  wakyn,  -on, 
wackyn,  -on.  .5V.  valkyn,  4-6  Sc.  walkyn,  5 
waykyn,  wokyn  (?),  5-6  Sc.  walkin,  6  ^c. 
walkne,  valkin,  6-7  Sc.  walken,  waikin,  8-9 
Sc.  wauken,  dial,  wacken,  wakken,  3-  waken. 
[OE.  waecnan  (also  'W^aiiany  ?once  wacniatt)  = 
ON",  va^ta  (Norw,,  S\v.  vc^na.  Da,  vaagne)^ 
Goth,  ga-waknan  (found  only  in  pr,  pple.),  f.  root 
*u*ak'  (see  Wakk  z;.)  +  -«-  snflfix  of  inchoative 
Tcrbs  of  state. 

The  suffix  in  Teut.  verbs  of  this  class  wa-i  originally  con- 
fined tothe  present  stem ;  cf.  Ooih./rathnan,/rnh,/rihnm. 
also  keinarty  pa.  pple.  ki/ans.  The  original  conjugation  in 
OE.  may  have  been  warcna»y  rw^r,  ivdcon^  *ivaceny  but  the 
conjugation  of -warcnan  as  a  regular  weak  verb  goes  back  to 
the  earliest  known  period  of  the  language  j  in  ON.  vetkna  is 
weak,  the  strong  pa.  t.  being  wanting.] 
I.  Intransitive  senses. 

L  To  cease  to  sleep ;  to  become  awake.  Const, 
t  of  (obs.),/r<?w,  out  ^  (sleep,  etc),  to  (a  state  of 
things,  etc.)-     Also  with  up.   Cf.  Wake  v.  7. 

C1300  fiavelok  2164  So  t>at  he  bigan  to  wakne,  And  wit 
hem  ful  sore  to  blaknc.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  vii.  210  He 
valknyt,  and  rais  all  desaly.  c  1400  Melayne  133  When 
Char!s  wakenede  of  his  dreme.  c  i4»o\Vyntoun  Cron.  iv. 
1167  pan  t»e  Romanys  suddandly  wayknyt  qwhar  ^ai 
slepande  lay.  1500-30  Dunbar  Poems  xxvii.  103  Quhair. 
throw  I  walknit  of  my  trance.  1581  Rich  Fareiv.  (Shaks. 
Soc.)  166  He  bidde  her  goe  againe,  and  shake  her  till  she  did 
waken.  1616  S.  S.  Honest  Laivycr  iv,  G  3,  Whilst  thou 
wakendst  with  the  chimes.  Because  thou  wcntst  to  bed  be- 
times,  c  1618  Fletcher  Mad  Lover  v.  iv,  Locke  with  the 
eyes  of  heaven  that  nightlie  waken,  To  view  the  wonders  of 
my  glorious  Maker,  1760  Impostors  Detected  iv,  vL  II.  3 1 1 
At  that  very  instant  Don  Vulpez  wakened  from  his  trance. 
1787  Burns  '  Again  rejoicing  Nature'  y\^  When  the  lark, 
twten  light  and  dark,  Blythe  waukens  by  the  daisy's  fcide. 
1815  Scott  Antiq.  xxi,  .\n  be  sleeps  in  this  damp  hole,  hc'U 
maybe  wauken  nae  mair.  1856  ^lISS  Yonge  Daisy  Chain 
II.  X,  Etiieldred's  dream  was  over.  She  had  wakened  to  the 
inside  of  a  Great  Western  carriage,  a  1874  R.  Buchanan* 
Dead  Mother ^f  I  waken'd  up  in  the  dead  of  night, 

b.  trans/,  andy?^.,  of  inanimate  things,  etc. 
t  Of  a  condition,  state  of  things :  To  come  into 
existence,  become  manifest  or  active,  be  stirred  np 
or  aroused  ;  also  with  up.  Of  wind  :  To  begin  to 
blow  or  rage.     Cf,  Wakp:  v.  7  c,  e, 

Beowul/%1  N'e  warshitlenge  ('a sen  ^let  se  ecghete.. after 
wxlnide  wjecnanscolde.  c  laooORMiN  12223  All  t>eflacshe>s 
fule  lusst  Waccnebt  Jmrrh  glutermesse.  a  XM5  St.  Marker. 
i(  Pa  ait  walle  of  waisdom,  ant  euch  wunne  wakene3  ant 
waxe3  of  J»e.  a  xj^y  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  152  Ther  wakcn- 
elh  in  the  world  wondred  ant  wee.  13. .  £.  E.  Allit»  P.  C. 
13a  pay  {sc,  winds)  wakened  wel  t>e  wroMokcr,  for  wroMy 
he  clcped.  a  135a  ^Usot  Poems  \\.  10  When  all  yowre  wele 
es  went  5owre  wo  wakkins  ful  wide,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
2046  Now  wackons  vp  werre  as  ye  shall  note  after.  0425 
Serert  .Sag.  (P.j  1803  Than  bygan  to  wakken  wo.  1597 
BsARO  Theatre  Coffs  Judgem.  (1612)  2^5  And  so  though 
vengeance  slept  a  while,  yet  at  length  it  wakened.  1634 
Bkereton  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  4  It  was  then  a  great  calm, 
about  an  hour,  and  afterwards  the  wind  wakened.  1839  T.  T. 
S10DDART  Songs  ft  P.  -ix  O  waken,  winds,  waken  !  185a 
Thackeray  Esmond  mi.  vii,  We  forget  nothing.  'J  he  memory 
sleeps,  but  wakens  again.  1898  A.  Austin  Latftia's  Winter 
Quarters  p.  viii.  When . .  the  fig.tree  cressets  have  flamed  to 
green,  And  windflower  wakened,  and  tulip  blown. 


c.  Of  a  person:  To  become  lively,  animated,  or 
stirring  ;  usually  with  up.  Also,  to  become  *  alive ' 
to  (a  situation,  etc.).     Cf.  Wake  v,  7  c, 

1825  Jamjeson,  Wauken^ . ."z.  To  become  animated,,  j  as, 
'He  wauken't  on  his  sermon '.  1891  *  R.  BoLDREWOon' 
Sydney-side  Sax.  xii,  The  rider  going  pretty  patient  like 
myself,  but  beginning  to  waken  up.  1899  Westiit.  Gaz.  27 
Dec.  2/1  Mr.  Collins  is  .wakening  to  the  necessity  of  a  more 
rehned  type  of  Christmas  entertainment. 

t2.  To  remain  awake,  refrain  from  sleeping, 
keep  watch  or  vigil ;  to  remain  alive.     Obs.  rare. 

1683  Blnyan  Holy  War  (190^  430  And  dost  thou  know 
why  I .  .do  still  suffer  Diabolonians  to  dwell  in  thy  walls,  O 
Mansoul?  it  is  to  keep  thee  wakening,  to  try  thy  love,  to 
make  ihee  watchful. 

II,  Transitive  senses. 

3.  To  rouse  (a  person  or  animal)  from  sleep  or 
unconsciousness.  Also  with  «/.  Const.  t^(obs.), 
fronty  out  of  (sleep).    Cf,  Wake  v.  8, 

c  laoo  Ormin  5843,  5845  &  o  J)e  t>ri<Jde  da^^  itt  [the  lion's 
whelp]  iss  Waccnedd  off  sla;p  &  rej^sedd,  fHirrh  }>att  te  faderr 
gal>  |>aerto  &  stiret>)>  itt  &  waccnej>p.  axytoCursor  M.  14201 
pat  i  t  il  him  weind  it  es  time  For  to  wacken  him  of  his  suime. 
1375  Barbour  Bruce  vi.  104  Than  his  twa  men  in  hy  send 
he  To  warne  &  walkyn  his  men3e.  c  x^/qq  Destr.  Troy  tZi 
[She]  Waknet  vp  a  wydow,  ^»at  hir  -vAxh  dwejiit.  _  CX510 
Douglas  K.  Hart  r.  381  The  Qutne  is  walknit  with  ane 
felloun  fray.  1601  Weever  Mirr.  Mart.  B  iij  b.  At  length, 
well  wakened  from  that  pleasing  slumber.  1611  Bible  Z^c//. 
iv.  I  As  a  man  that  is  wakened  out  of  his  sleepe.  1673 
Vinegar  ff  Mustard  (1873)  23  The  paltry  cur  wakened  nie 
last  Sunday  of  a  good  nap.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxix, 
May  ye  a'  sleep  till  the  hangman  wauken  ye.  1853  Mrs. 
Gaskell  Ruth  xxii.  Her  dream . .  was  one  of  undefined  terror 
..so  great  that  it  wakened  her  up.  1871  Tennyson  Garet/t 
^  Lynette  1034  O  Sun,  that  wakenest  all  to  bliss  or  pain. 

f  1380  WvcLtF  Set,  Whs.  III.  167  Lord,  where  slepis  yis 
gode  lawe,  and  when  schal  hit  be  wakened?  1594  Siiaks. 
Rich.  ///,  in.  vii.  124  Your  sleepie  thoughts,  Which  here  we 
waken  to  our  Countries  good,  1639  Mayne  City  Match  1. 
v.  Fresh  as  Pygmalions  Mistresse  newly  wakened  Out  of 
her  Alabaster.  x8ao  Shelley  Ode  West  Wind  29  Thou 
who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams  The  blue  Mediter- 
ranean. 184s  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  xi,  A  loud  high.pres- 
sure  blast ;  enough,  one  would  think,  to  waken  up  the  host 
of  Indians  who  lie  buried  in  a  great  mound  yonder. 

4-  To  rouse  to  activity,  alertness,  or  liveliness ; 
to  stir  up,  excite.  Const,  to,  +  into ;  to  (do  some- 
thing).     Also  with  up.     Cf.  Wake  v.  9. 

( 1400  Destr,  Troy  3610  perfore  wackon  ^i  wille  into  wight 
dedis.  c  X400  Rule  St.  Bene/  (Prose)  xxii.  20  Man  sal.wakin 
Jjaim  faire  ti!  godis  seruise.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  La7v  Arms 
(S.T.S.)  166  Ine  men  that  I  led  with  me  to  wakyn  30W  to  do 
me  resoun.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  xi.  93  God  almychty  vatknit 
vitht  his  grace  the  hartis  of  y)ur  predecessours.  1577  St. 
Augustine's  Man.  Pref.,  That  when  we  bee  slininke  away^ 
we  may  bee  wakened  to  run  backe  agayne  to  our  true  God. 
1604  Jas.  I  Counterbl.  To  Rdr.  (Arb.)  97  It  Is  the  Kings  part 
..to  waken  them  vp  againe,  to  be  more  diligent  in  their 
Offices.  1759  Johnson  Idler  Na  43  P  3  It  was  therefore 
necessary  that  this  universal  reluctance  shouldbe  counter- 
acted, and  the  drowsiness  of  hesitation  wakened  into  resolve. 
1851  G.  Brimlev  £■«.,  Wordnv.  (1858)  no  Where  the  vanity 
of  social  distinction,  .wakens  the  harp  of  the  poet.  1877 
R.  H.  HuTTOs  Ess.  (ed.  2)  I.  Pref.  6  It  has  been  the  one 
purpose  of  all.  .divine  revelation.,  to  waken  us  up  out  of  this 
perpetually  recurring  tendency  to  fall  back  into  ourselves. 

6,  To  summon  into  existence,  raise,  stir  up  (war, 
woe,  wind,  etc.) ;  to  kindle  (fire,  flame);  to  arouse, 
excite  (an  activity,  emotion)  ;  to  evoke  (music, 
sound).     Also  with  up,    Cf.  Wake  v.  10, 

£1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8558  Now  hauy 
take  oure  moste  fo  pat  hal»  vs  wakned  many  wo  !  13.. 
E.  E.  A  Hit,  P,  B.  323  For  I  schal  waken  vp  a  water  to 
wasch  alle  J>e  worlde.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2274  Yff  we  wackon 
vp  werre  with  weghes  so  fele.  1506  Dalrymplk  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  II.  460  Scho  feired  that  he..suld  in  Scotland 
agane  be  the  raiser  of  a  newe  bleise,  and  wakne  vp  a  new 
flame,  fz  1616  Beau.m.  &  Fu  Little  Fr,  Laivyer  v.  ii.  16 
Speake  to  that  Lion  Lord,  waken  his  anger.  1667  Milton 
/'.  L.  III.  360  They  introduce  Thir  sacred  Song,  q/id  waken 
raptures  high.  1786  Burns  Holy  Fair  xix,  It  kindles  Wit, 
it  waukens  Lear.  1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  li,  What  a  crowd 
of  emotions  were  wakened  up  in  his  breast.  1863  Geo.  Eliot 
Romola  I.  Proem  16  The  sunlight  and  shadows  bring  their 
old  beauty  and  waken  the  old  heart-strains  at  morning,  noon, 
.nnd  even-tide, 

6,  Scots  Law.  To  revive  (a  process)  which,  after 
calling  a  summons,  has  t)een  allowed  to  *  sleep ' 
for  a  year  and  a  day, 

\^  Maitl.  Club  Misc.  HI.  334  The  cause.,  suscitate  and 
newlie  walkynneL  1569  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  680 
The  mater  being  walkynnit  of  new,  and  all  the  partiis  com- 
perand  personalie.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj'.,  Quoniam  Attach, 
c,  55  And  tlien  the  principall  pley  (betwix  the  persewer  and 
the  defender)  sail  be  walkned.  171X  J.  SpomswoODE/'Vrwj 
o/PriKess  (1718)  20  In  case  Protestation  has  not  been  sought 
within  Year  and  Day,,  .no  Protestation  can  be  granted,  till 
the  Advocation  :  which  on  that  Account,  is  said  to  be  sleep- 
ing, be  wakened.  1790  Collect.  Styles  lU.  195.  1838  W. 
Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.  v.  Wakening, 

7.  To  watch,  watch  over,  keep  an  eye  upon.  Si. 
>S3S  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  \\\.  12  This  ilk  Angus  in  Quhi- 

terne  than  tukc  girth,  Quhair  he  wes  walknit  all  tyme  round 
alK)ut,  That  be  no  way  that  tyme  he  mycht  wyn  out.  1865 
Tester  /'^'w/M  156  (E.D.D.)  On  summer  nichts,  wauken  the 
claes  Wi'  maidens  fair. 

Hence  Wa'kened,  "Wa-kening///.  cuijs, 

1:1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  cxvii.  12  But  shoote  not  at  me  in  your 

wakened  hate.    1635  D.  Dickson  Hel^,  xiL  24.  304  The 

wakened    Conscience,  lying    in  ..  feare   of   the    offended 

ludge.    167^  Milton  Hist.  £ng,  11.  95  He  therefore  with 


a  wak'n  d  spirit,  to  the  extent  of  his  Fortune  dilating  his 
mind.  1813  Scott  Rokeby  \\.  i,  And  the  rich  dale,  that 
eastward  lay.  Waited  the  wakening  touch  of  day.  1817 
Moore  Lalla  Rookh,  Veiled  Proph.  \.  166  Ere  Peace  can 
visit  them,  or  Truth  let  in  Her  wakening  day-light  on  a 
world  of  sin  1  189a  Meredith  Poems^  Ode  Comic  Spirit  71 
Thou,  soul  of  wakened  heads,  art  armed  to  warn, 

Waken,  obs.  form  of  Weaken. 
Wakener (w^k'naj).    Also 6 Sc.  walk(y)nar, 
wakenar.     [f.  Waken  v.  +  -eb  i.] 

1.  A  person  or  thing  that  wakens  or  arouses. 
Also  with  up. 

1513  Douglas  /Ends  \\\\.  Prol.  109  Quhay  ar  wirkaris  of 
this  weir,  quha  walkynai  is  of  wa.  1597  Jas.  VI  Dxmonol. 
III.  iii.  67  Ihe  procurer  &  wakener  vp  of  these  two  natural 
qualities,  a  1653  ^*  I^ovd  in  Zion*s  Flowers  (1855)  Introd. 
52  A  verse,  which.. served  for  a  wakener  for  to  rouse  me 
from.  .sleep._  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  xix.  689  These 
are  the  genuine  wakeners  or  exciters  of  the  Ferment  of  the 
Stomach.  1878  C.  Stanford  Syvib.  Christ  xii.  335  The  soul's 
wakener  is  always  Christ.  18)87  Smiles  Life  ^Labour  269 
Tea  is  another  wakener-up.  1895  Meredith  Amazing 
Marr.  I.  xvi.  1S5  Delivering  a  wakener  \i.e.  a  rousing  blow] 
in  unexpected  quartets. 

t  b.  spec.  An  alarm  attached  to  a  clock. 
1564  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  308  Ane  lytill  knok,  wiih 
ane  walknar  ouregilt. 

2.  One  who  awakes,   rare, 

1857  Mrs.  Gaskell  C.Bronte  vi.  (i860)  78  She  remembered 
the  tmies  when  watchers  or  wakeners  in  the  night  heard  the 
distant  word  of  command. 

fWa'keness.  Obs,  [f.  Wake  ^7. +  -nes8.] 
The  state  of  being  awake;  (one's)  waking  hours, 

iS8s-ga  Lylv  Gallathea  hi.  i.  48  (Bond)  My  sleepes  broken 
and  lull  of  dreames,  my  wakenesse  sad  and  full  of  sighes. 

Wakeningf  (wel-k'niq).  vbL  sb.  [-IKG  2.]  Tiie 
action  of  the  verb  Waken  ;  a  rousing  or  being 
roused  from  sleep,  torpor,  etc. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8431  At  hir  wakonyng.  c  1440  Bone 
Flor.  1660  A  sorowtuli  wakenyng  had  sche  thore.  1677  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot,  Ser.  in.  V.  263  Threatenings.  .to  give 
the  petitioner  and  his  faniilie  ane  hott  watkentng.  a  1796 
Burns  '  Jockey^s  ta'en  the  parting  kiss  '  iii.  Sweetly  bliihe 
his  waukening  be  !  18*7  Keble  Chr.  K,  Morning  vi.  New 
evei-y  morning  is  the  love  Our  wakening  and  uprismg  prove. 
1856  Miss  YoNCE  Daisy  Chain  11,  xxv,  Her  first  wakening 
to  the  knowledge  that  Margaret  was  gone.  1913  j.  H. 
Morrison  On  Trail  of  Pioneers  xxiii.  112  The  wakening  of 
China  was  quickened  by  a  generation. 
b.  Scots  Law.  ^See  Waken  zj.  6.) 

1584  in  Littlejohn  Aberd,  Sheriff  Crt.  (1904)  Introd.  44 
This  day  being  assignit  be  ane  walkining  to  pronunce  Inter- 
loquitor  in  the  said  caus.  1608  Melrose  Regality  Rec. 
(S.H.S.)  I.  62  Lawrence  Scott,  .producit  ane  precept  of 
wakning  aganis  the  haill  persons,  fewaris,  [etc.].  1765-8 
Erskine  Inst.  Law  Scot.  w.  i.  §  62  Consequently  the  decree 
may  be  extracted,  after  the  year  is  elapsed,  without  the 
necessity  of  a  wakening.  1868 /It:/  31  <5-  32  Vict.  c.  100  |  95 
It  shall  be  competent  for  any  of  the  parties.. to  lodge  a 
minute  craving  a  wakening  of  the  cause. 

Waker  (w^  kaj),  sb>    [f.  Wake  v.  +  -ek  i.] 

+  1.    One  who  *  wakes '  or  abstains  from  sleep. 

c  1290  St.  Michael  691  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  319  Hardi  and  lijt 
and  stalewarde  and  wakiare  wel  gnod.  1581  Mulcaster 
Positions  xxx.  {1887)  113  The  ppare  feeder  or  great  waker, 
needeth  not  any  such  kinde  of  physitke. 

2.  One  who  awakes  (early,  etc.). 

1633  B.  JoNSON  Tale  TwiLvi,  Late  Watchers  are  no  early 
Walcers,  Madam.  1851  Mrs.  Browning  CasaGuidi  Wind. 
\.  159  Men  who  will  not  fear  The  baptism  of  the  holy  morn- 
ing dew  (And  many  of  such  wakers  now  are  here).  1893  A. 
Mackenzie  in  Independent  (N.  Y.)  lo  Oct.,  The  early  waker. 

1 3.   One  who  watches ;  a  watcher,  watchman.  Obs, 

X38J  WvcLiF  Dan.  iv.  10  [13]  And  loo  I  the  waker,  and  holy 
came  doun  from  heuen.  1388  —  Song  Sol.  iii.  3  Wakeris, 
that  k<rpen  the  citee,  founden  me.  1398  Trevisa  Bartk.  De 
P.  R:  XII.  xvi.  (1405)  424  Cranes  ordeyne  watches  and  the 
waker  stondyih  vpon  00  fote.  c  1400  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  223 
(Harl.  MS.)'lil  he  woke  &  wept  water  wib  his  i3en,&  vigilate 
|>e  wakere  warned  him  \)0,  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  i6y  Scneros 
opynly,  in  sy3t  of  alle  here  wakerys,  &  roiyng  went  out  at 
\>e  cherche-dore.  1808  Jamieson,  ii  attker,  a  watchman,  one 
who  watches  clothes  during  night. 

b.  diat.  One  who  sits  np  with  a  sick  person. 

X798  W.  HtiTON  Li/e  68,  1  had  left  her  as  usuiil  with  the 
I    waker  and  my  daughter,  and  had  slept  two  hours. 

4,  One  who  rouses  another  from  sleep ;  yf^.  one 
who  excites  or  stirs  up  (some  feeling,  etc.). 

1390  GowER  Conf  II.  107  That  is  for  I  se  hire  noghi. 
Which  is  the  wakeie  of  mi  thoght.  1591  Southwell  Marie 
Magd.  Funerall  Tearcs  Ded.  (1594)  A  sb,  Sorrowe  is  the 
sister  of  mercie,  and  a  waker  of  compassion.  17M  in  W. 
Andrews  Curios.  Ch.  {1890)  i8i  Paid  to  sluggard  waker, 
o  10  o.  1903  Daily  Chron.  15  Dec.  5/2  In  the  districts 
where  London  working  men  live.. sixpence  a  week  from 
each  client  is  the  usual' waker's  '  wage.  1913  Ditchfield 
Parish  CUrk  (ed.  2)  264  One  Sunday  the  'waker*  sighted 
his  prey, 

5.  One  who  wakes  (a  corpse). 

1808  Moore  Corrupt.  173  Nay,  when  the  Constitution  has 
expird,  I'll  have  such  men,  like  Irish  wakeis,  hir'd  To  chant 
oltl '  Habeas  Corpus  '  by  its  side. 

t  Wa'ker,  a.  Obs,  Also  i  waoor,  waecer,  4-5 
wakir(e,  wakyr  (5  Sc,  walkyr),  (5  wakare). 
[OE.  wacor  =  WFris.  wakker  wakeful  (also  as 
adv.  very),  MDu.,  (M)LG.  wackcr  (Dn.  wal'ker\ 
OHG,  wacckar,  wahhar  (MHG.  ivacher,  wacker^ 
mod.G.  wacker  valiant),  ON.  vakr  wakeful,  alert 
(Da.  vakker^  MSw.  vakar  watchful,  Sw,  vakker 
handsome)  :-OTeut.  *wakro-  f.  *wak- :  see  Wake 
V,      Unsleeping,  watchful,  vigilant.     Also_;f^. 
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c tooa'La:vs  Ciiut  i.  xxvi,  ponne  moton  \a  h>Tdas  beon 
swySe  wmcore.  c  iioo  Trin.  Coil.  Horn.  13  £)e  Sridde  [werke 
of  brihtocsse]  is  J^t  man  be  waker  and  liht  and  snel  and 
seli^and  erticbe  nse.  axass  Ancr.  R,  164  Ant  Seint  Peter 
..bit  us  te  beon  wakere  &  bisie  ine  hoti  beoden.  ax*^» 
Zmmt  Ron  150  in  O,  E,  Misc.  97  Wy^  J>eoues, . .  Uu  most  bco 
waker  and  snd,  c  1381  Chaucer  Pari,  fouies  358  I'he 
wakyr  goos,  the  cokkow  most  onkynde.  c  1410  Lantern  0/ 
Light  25  Wei  au^t  suche  a  man  to  be  waker  &  wi>e  |)at  haj> 
be  greet  God  Lord  of  Israel  dwelling  in  hisesoule.  1456 
Sir  G.  Have  Law  Arms  (S.T.  S.)  301  Thai  war  better, 
mare  wakir,  and  hable  to  the  weris.  .throu  hardness  of  lyf- 
ing.  c  1530  Prrnt.  in  Pol.,  Rel.  >t  L.  Poems  (1903)  60  Waker 
howndes'been  profitable.  1560  tr.  Ain,  Syhins''  Lucres 
4  Euriaius  F  viii  b,  The  waker  dragon  dyd  neuer  keepe  so 
well  the  golden  fleece. 

"Wakor,  obs.  Sc,  form  of  Walkeb  2. 

tWakerell.  Obs.  Forms:  5  -wakerrell,  6 
'wag(g)erell,  wak(e)rell(e,  (wakeryng),  y 
waekerelL  [.A  pp.  f.  Waker  sb.  +  -el.]  The  name 
given  in  Kent  to  a  church  bell  (?the  sanctus  bell). 
Also  JvaiireU  bell,  rope. 

1485  Churchw.  Ace.  St.  Dunsian's,  Canteri.  in  Arckxol. 
Ca'tt.  XVI.  292  Item  for  a  rope  for  the  wakerrell,  iij  d.  1545 
Ibid.  XVII.  107  Item  payde  for  ye  wakerell  rope,  vd.  155J 
Ibid.  VIII.  115  Item  lij  bells  in  the  Steple  &  a  waggerell 
bell.  x6oa  Church-w,  Presenim.  in  N.  ff  Q.  Ser.  ix.  VIII. 
405/2  We  want  one  bell  and  a  wackerell,  which  were  sold 
away  (etc). 

Wakerife  (w^-kraif),  a.  Sc  and  north,  dial. 
Fjrms :  6  wacryff,  walkrife  (waikryfe,  walc- 
ryif).  5-7  walkryf(e,  6-7  wakryff,  8  wakryfe, 
9  -rife,  8,  9  -waukrife,  6-  wakerife.  [f.  Wake 
sb.  +  RiPB  a. :  of.  Cauldrtpe.]  Indisposed  to  sleep, 
wakeful,  vigilant.     Also  fig. 

c  148a  Henrvson  Cock  /;  Fo.x  103  Oure  waikryfe  watche, 
vs  for  to  warne  and  tell,  Quben  that  Aurora,.  .Put  vp  hir 
heid  betuix  the  nicht  and  day.  1513  DouGijvs  ./Eneis  iv. 
V.  17  Mony  walkrife  ene  lurkis  ther  ondir,  1594  J.  Melvill 
Autflb.  ff  Diary  (Wpdrow  Soc.)  315  Acknawlagin^  thairin 
the  speciall  benefeit  of  God's  providence  in  steiring  up 
the  spreits  of  his  .servants  to  be  wacryff,  cearfull,  and 
curagius.  i6as  Hannav  Nightingale^  etc.  25  When  pleasing 
Prognes  longing  love  For  Pliilomelas  sight  Grew  wake-rife. 
c  1730  Ramsay  Cordial  v,  When  thou  waukrife  art  or  dry. 
1786  Burns  .E/m/.  Major  Logan  x,  The  witching,  curs*d, 
delicious  blinkers  Hae..gart  me  weet  my  waukrife  winkers 
Wi'gimin  spite.  187s  W.  Alexander  Sk.  Ain  Folk  184 
Eh,  ye  waukrife  mannie:  arena  ye  sleepin'  yet?  1896 
Crockett  Grey^  Man  ii.  14  Being  an  old  man,  he  was  some- 
what wakerife  in  the  morning. 

Hence  Wa'kerifely  adv.,  Wa'kerifeneBS. 

1606  tr.  Kollock's  I  Thess.  126  (Jam.)  So  long  as  the  diuell 
is  in  the  world,  so  long  there  is  necessity  required  of  walk- 
ryfeness.  1633  Sir  A.  Johnston  (Ld.  Wariston)  Diary 
(S.  H.  S.)  I.  99  Therby  I  sau  God  recalling  me  from  ini. 
pxnitence  to  repentance,  .from  securite  unto  wakraifnes. 
1815  Jamieson,  lValkri/clie,wankrifelie,  (irf».,wakefully.  S. 
1891  H.  Johnston  Kilnialtie  II.  19  During  this  period  of 
wakerifeness  he  had  longed  for  action  of  some  sort,  but 
could  not  well  get  up  in  the  dark. 

tWakerly,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Waker  o.  +  -lt1.] 
Wakeful,  watchful. 

<:i4oo  Love  Bonaveni.  Mirr.  xl.  (1908)  224  Sothely  he, 
as  a  good  berde,  was  ful  wakkerly  and  besy  vppon  the 
kepynge  of  that  litell  flok,  his  byloued  disciples.  Ibid.  Ixii. 
285,  I  wole  that  thou  be  wakeriy  and  quikke  in  thy  soule. 
IS4S!  Chaloner  Ernsm.  on  Folly  O  \v.  If  he  wiste..how  his 
crosiers  stafTe  admonished  him  of  the  wakery[?rjrfl^  wakeriy] 
charg  he  shoulde  take  ouer  his  flocke. 

t  Wa-kerly,  adv.  Obs.  In  4  wekyrly.  [f. 
Wakek  a.  +  -i.T  2]   Nimbly. 

I? a  1400  Morte  Arth.  2104  Qwarelles  qwayntly  swappez 
thorowe  knyghtcz  With  iryne  so  wekyrly,  that  wynche  they 
never. 

Wake-ro bin.    [App.  f.  Wake  v.  +  Robin.] 

1.  The  plant  Arum  inaculatum,  also  commonly 
called  cuckoo-pint,  lords-and-ladies,  etc 

1530  Palscr.  286/1  Wakerobyn  an  herbe.  1338  Elyot 
Diet.,  Addit.,  Aros,  an  herbe  callyd  wake  Robyn.  X507 
Gerarde  Herbal  11.  ccxc  684  There  be  diuers  sorts  of  wake 
Robin  or  Cockow  pint.  1601  Lvly  Love''s  Metam.  i.  ii. 
They  haue  eaten  so  much  wake-Robin,  that  they  cannot 
»leepe  for  loue.  1715  Bradley's  Family  Diet.,  Wake-robin 
at  Calves/oot,  in  Latin  ^r«/K...The  Root  of  this  plant  is 
purgative  and  penetrating  j  they  prepare  a  powder  of  it  that 
IS  used  in  Asttna's,  Dropsy,  and  Hypocondriac  Melancholy. 
1837  M.  Donovan  Dom.  Econ.  II.  255  The  root  of  the  arum 
maculatum,  or  wake-robin. 

b.  dial.  The  purple  orchis,  Orchis  maculata. 
c.  The  red  campion,  Lychnis  diuma. 

1905  Eng.  DiaL  Diet. 

2.  In  6'IX  applied  (a)  to  certain  araceons  plants, 
esp.  Peltandra  undulnta  (or  virginica,  formerly 
callecfc^ram  virginicum),  arrow-arum,  Tuckahoe; 
(J))  to  liliaceous  plants  of  the  genus  Trillium  (esp. 
the  white-flowered  species). 

..f  7"  f stiver  Go^W  I.  i  In  South  Carolina.. it 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  is  called  by  them  Wake- 
Kobm.  Ibid.  VI.  Ix,  A  whitish  flowred  Arum  or  Wake 
Kobm,  with  cordated  narrow  pointed  Leaves.  1770  T  R 
FORSTM  tr.  Kalm-s  Trav  N.  Amer.  I.  ,25  The  Virginian 
Wake  robin,  or  Arum  Virginicum,  grows  in  wet  places. 
071  Bt;RR0UCHS  Wake-Rohin  Pref  (1884)  p.  vi.  Wake. 
Robin— the  common  name  of  the  white  Trillium.  1M4  W 
MlLLXR  Plant-n.  143  Wake-Robin,  American,  Arum  dra. 
contiiim,  Trillium  grandijlorum,  and  T.  cemuutn.  lait. 
M»s.  Stratton-Porter  M.  O'Halloran  ii.  32  So  long  al 
I  couki  find  a  scrap  of  arbutus,  a  violet  or  a  wake-robin 
nrom  the  woods. 

3.  In   the  West  Indies  and  tropical  America, 


applied  to  certain  araceous  plants  of  either  of  the 

genera.  Ant hurium  (tail-flower)  and  Philodendron. 

1864  Grisebach  Flora  IV.  Ind.  Isl.  788  Wake-tobin,  A  n. 

ihuriunt  and  Pkiiodendron. 

Wakesses,  obs.  pi.  of  Wake  sb^ 
t  Wake-wort.  Obs.  rare-K     Some  plant. 
1530  Palsgr.  286/1  Wakeworte  an  herbe. 
Wakien,  obs.  form  of  Weaken  v. 
Waking   (w^-kiij),  vbl.  sb.     [-ing  1.]     The 
action  of  the  verb  Wake. 

1.  The  action  of  remaining  awake  or  of  sitting 
up  at  night. 

X340  Ayenb.  52  Efterward  ine  zuyche  wakinges  me  de}? 
manye  kueades,  nse  playe  ate  ches  oi^er  ate  tables,  c  1^6 
Chaucer  Man  0/ Laiv^s  Prol.  -A  The  tyme . .  steleth  from 
vs,  what  pryuely  slepynge  And  what  thurgh  necligence 
in  oure  wakynge.  x4sa  Yonge  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  247 
Myche  wakynge  makyth  the  bodylene.  X477KARL  Rivers 
(Caxton)  Dictes  33  Of  thought  cometh  the  wakyngis  and 
unrestis.  16x1  Shaks.  IVint.  T.  in.  iii.  19  Ne're  was 
dreame  So  like  a  waking.  X638  Ford  Fancies  in,  iii,  I  am 
not  So  weary  of  th'authority  I  hold  Over  mine  owne  contents 
in  sleepes  and  wakings.  1651  HoBBES/.ffz'mM.  lll.xxxii.  196 
To  say  he  hath  seen  a  Vision . .  is  to  say,  that  he  dreamed 
between  sleeping  and  waking.  1810  Scott  Lady  0/ L.  i. 
xxxi.  Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking.  1840  Dickens  Old 
C.  Shop  Ixiv.  Her  eyes  were,  .red  with  waking  and  crying. 
b.  spec.  Keeping  vigil  as  an  act  of  devotion. 

c  1x7s  Lamb.  Horn,  ii<)  Vre  rihte  leue,  god,  cume  to  Jje 
iTurh  festing  and  |>urh  wacunge.  1340  Ayenb.  232  Him  be* 
houei>  wel  wysliche  his  uless  ouercome..be  uestinges,  be 
wakiinges  and  be  benes.  c  X386  Chaucer  Parson  s  'P.  r  1038 
Bodily  peyne.  .slant  in  preyeres,  in  wakynges,  in  fastynges. 
C1400  Love  Bonavent.  Mirr.  xxvii.  (1908)  141  He,, doth 
his  tendre  body  to  penaunce,  and  waketh  long  wakynges. 
c  X460  Wisdom  1030  in  Macro  Plays  69  Lo,  wakynge  ys  a 
holy  thynge  !  17x0  Hilman  7«wfr  AV^//?'.  June  (1744)  81 
Waking  in  the  Church  was  left  off  because  of  some  Abust.s. 

2.  The  action  of  watching,  or  keeping  watch  and 
ward ;  dial,  a  keeping  watch  or  holding  a  '  wake ' 
over  a  corpse. 

c  1440  Promfi.  Parv.  514  I  Wakynge,  or  wetche,  vigilia. 
CX440  York  Myst.  xxxviii.  357  Oure  wakyng,  lorde,  with- 
outen  wene  Is  worthed  to  no^t.  X5a9  Reg.  Prizy  Seal  Scot. 
30  Exemand  hir  fra  all  ualking,  warding,  and  paying  of 
stent  within  the  burgh  of  Edinburgh  or  outwith.  1573  liti; 
A>.'i/za«_g-(?  (Somerset  Ho.),  For  kepingeof  herand  wackinge 
of  her  iij^.  X7a5  Ramsay  Gentle  Sluph.  1.  i,  Sang  i.  Tune, 
The  wawking  of  the  faulds.  x8a3  *  JoN  Bee  '  Did.  Turf 
s.v.  Wake,  In  England  the  body  is  sometimes  placed  in  a 
cofiin ;  in  Ireland,  seldom  so,  the  waking  being  usually 
called  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  one.  X891  Stevenson 
In  South  Seas  iv.  v.  (1900)  311  Of  home  life  wgjiad  but  the 
one  view  :  the  waking  of  a  corpse. 

+  b.  One  of  the  '  watches '  or  divisions  of  the 
night  (L.  vigilia).  Obs. 

X38a  WvcLIF  Matt.  xiv.  25  In  the  fourthe  w.Tkyng  of  the 
ni5t  [yu]g.yuarta  vigilia  noctis'].  ^1400  Love  Bonavent. 
Mirr.  xxvii.  (1908)  143  At  the  ferthe  wakynge  of  the  nyjt. 

3.  The  action  of  becoming  awake  or  conscious, 
of  ceasing  to  sleep.     Also  with  up. 

tnj  Langl.  p.  pi.  B.  XV.  I  Ac  after  ray  wakyng  it  was 
wonder  longe  Ar  I  couth  kyndely  knowe  what  was  dowel. 
XS30  Palsgr.  286/1  Wakyng  after  slepe,  reueil.  1553  Brad- 
ford 6Vr/«.  Repent.  (1574)  G  ij.  In  this  his  syn,  though  a 
great  while  he  lay  a  sleepe  (as  many  do  nowe  adayes,  God 
geue  them  good  waking).  159a  Shaks.  Rom.  <?•  Jul.  iv.  i. 
J 16  (3rd  Qo.)  He  and  I  Will  watch  thy  waking.  1709 
Addison  Taller  No.  97  Their  slumljers  are  sound,  and 
their  wakings  chearful.  x86o  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  III. 
63  My  own  wakings  up  some  twenty  or  thirty  times  every 
night.  X864  G.  A.  Lawrence  //.  Deriug  II.  119  But,  if 
Dering  rested  well,  his  waking  was  not  so  enviable. 

4.  The  action  of  rousing  (a  person  or  animal) 
from  sleep  ;  f  a  night-attack.     Also^^. 

1523  Berners  Froiss.  (1812)  II.  xlix.  168  To  close  in  theyr 
felde,  to  lodge  therin  more  at  theyr  ease,  without  waking  or 
skries.  1546  J,  Hevwood  Prov,  1.  x.  (1867)  24  It  is  euyll 
wakyng  of  a  sleepyng  dog.  1654  Sir  A.  Johnston  (Ld. 
Wariston)  Diary  (S.  H.  S.)  II.  238, 1  took  this  .is  a  warning 
and  waking  and  alarum  from  the  Lord  to  me. 

5.  Coiiib.  :  t  waking-silver,  ?  a  payment  in  lien 
of  keeping  watch  and  ward. 

X390-9X  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  597  Item  Will'o 
Patonson  pro  Argent,  sibi  dato,  et  sociis  suis  pro  Wakyng 
silvyr,  vij  s.  1546  Yorks.  Chantry  Surv.  (Surtees)  1. 172  To 
the  Kynges  Majestic  for  waykyng  sylver  payd.  .to  Pontfret 
Castell. 

Waking  (w<^-kiq),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Wake  v.+ 
-ING  2.] 

1.  That  remams  awake ;  that  keeps  watch ;  fig. 
that  continues  on  the  alert,  vigilant,  watchful. 

cxi'js  Lamb.  Mom.  39  Drihten  bi.hat  |7on  wakiende  ane 
crune.  1:1400  Destr.  Troy  649  Bes  wakond  and  w.irly. 
a  147s  Ashbv  Dicta  Philos.  715  In  your  counsail  be  quick 
and  ay  wakyng.  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  in.  154 
The  M.istie  that  keepeth  the  house, , must.. be.. very  wak- 
ing.  1601  in  Foley  Rec.  Eng.  Prov.  S.  J.  (1880)  VI.  735  He 
was  thought  negligent,  and  therefore  they  sent  a  wakinger 
spirit.  1620  '1'.  May  Heir  11.  (1622)  C3,  Were  there  a  thou- 
sand waking  Dragons  set  To  keepe  that  golden  fruit.  1690 
Locke  Hum.  Und.  11.  i.  §  11  The  Soul  in  a  waking  Man  is 
never  without  thought,  because  it  is  tiie  condition  of  being 
awake.  1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  v.  xv.  The  screech  of  the 
waking  owl. 

2.  That  ceases  to  sleep,  that  becomes  awake. 
1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  vii.  The  breeze  that 

. .  swells  the  melody  of  waking  birds. 

3.  '  Rousing  from  sleep ;  exciting  into  motion  or 
action  '.  1828-31  Webster  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

4.  trans/.  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  one 
who  wakes  or  is  awake. 


XS67  TuRBERV.  Epit,  etc.  66  b,  And  if  in  dawning  chaunce 
some  drouping  sleepe  to  light  Upon  the  carefull  Corse  that 
thus  hath  spent  the  waking  night.  x6s4  Donne  Dez'ot. 
Med.  XV.  (ed.  2)  350  Hee  may  bee  ashamed  of  his  waking 
dreame.s.  _  1634  Milton  Comus  263  Such  sober  certainty  of 
waking  bliss  I  never  heaid  till  now.  X697  Drvden  y^neis 
X,  908  Thus  haunting  Ghosts  appear  to  waking  Sight. 
X762-71  H.  Walpole  ^ertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786J  V.  261 
Realizing  to  his  eyes  the  scenes  of  many  a  waking  vision. 
1833  L.  Ritchie  ii  and.  by  Loire  198  fjur  waking  existence 
is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  anticipations  and  regrets. 
1848  Dickens  Domliey  xxxix.  Captain  Cutile  could  hardly 
believe  it.. though  he  saw  it  done  with  his  waking  eyes. 
ai8s9  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  xxiii.  V.  94  The  subject.. 
■  was  never,  during  two  waking  hours  together,  out  of  his 
thoughts. 

Hence  Wa-kingly  adv. 

X388  Wyclif  Ecclns.  xiii.  17  And  thou  schalt  wake.  [Gloss] 
And  in  this  thou  schalt  haue  thee  waklngli  and  diligently. 
'^.}^^*  l^lonk  of  Evesham  (Arb,)54  Hys  father  had  apperyd 
.iij.  nyghtis  to  gedyr  to  hys  moeder  wakyngly  as  sche  was 
yn  her  prayers  at  home  yn  her  chambyr.  X55a  Huloet, 
Wakyngly,  la'gilanter. 

Waking  take,  rare  var.  Wapentake. 

"Wakiup,  var.  Wikiup,  an  Indian  hut. 

Wakke,  obs.  form  of  Wake  v, 

II  Wakon  (w^-kan).  [Dakota  wakatj  '  a  spirit, 
something  consecrated  ;  taku  wakaij  and  wakatj 
tonka,  the  Great  Spirit ' ;  snbst.  use  of  wakatj  adj., 
'  spiritual,  sacred,  consecrated'  (Riggs  Gram.  <&" 
Diet.  Dakota  Lang.).  J.  F.  Cooper  (/VajWe xxviii) 
has  the  form  ■wahcondah.']  Among  some  American 
Indians,  a  spiritual  being  that  is  the  object  of 
religious  reverence  ;  also,  a  fetish  :  =  Manitou. 

1778  J.  Carver  Trav.  N.  Amer.  xiii.  ^81  The  Chipe'ways 
call  this  being  Manitou  or  Kitchi-Manitou ;  the  Nadowes- 
sies,  Wakon  or  Tongo- Wakon,  that  is,  the  Great  Spirit. 
1809  A.  Henry  Trav.  299  They  believe.. in  the  spirits, 
gods,  or  manitos,  whom  they  denominate  wakons.  X84T 
Catlin  N.  Amer.  Ind.  II.  liv,  j66  On  the  surface  of  the 
rocks  lare  seen]  their  sculptured  hieroglyphics— their  wakons, 
totems,  and  medicines. 

b.  Comb.  :  "Wakon-birti,  a  fabulous  bird  vene- 
rated by  the  Indians. 

1778  J.  Carver  Trav.  N.  Amer.  xviii,  473  The  name  they 
have  givenit  is  expressive  of  its  superior  excellence,  and 
the_ veneration  they  have  for  it;  the  wakon  bird  being  in 
their  language  the  bird  of  the  Great  Spirit.  1806  Moore 
To  Lady  Chart.  Rait'don  75  Swift  upon  the  purple  plume 
Of  my  Wakon-Bird  I  fly  Where  [eta). 

■Wakrell(e,  variant  IT.  of  Wakebell. 

Wakrife,  -ryfe,  variant  ff.  of  Wakerife. 

t  Wa-krong,  a.  Obs.  rare-^.  [?  f.  Wake  sb^ 
+  rong.  Rank  a.]    Wakeful. 

'340-70  Alex.  !,  Dind.  537  pat  bou..mihtest.  .maken  to 
sclepe  I'ricerberus  be  helle.hound  ^at  holden  is  kene  Bo^e 
wakrong  &  wikke  &  wardain  of  paine. 

Waks,  obs.  form  of  Wax. 

t  Wa'ky,  a.  Obs.  [f-  Wake  v>  or  sb.^  +  -v.] 
Wakeful. 

<ii54a  Wvatt  Poems,  ' Myne  clde  Enmye'  58  And  eke, 
the  waky  nyghte  the  bannysshed  slepe  may  no  wyse  recouer. 
1S97  Middleton  Wisd.  Sol.  xviij.  17  Keeping  their  waky 
and  their  sleepy  places. 

t  Wal.  poet.  Obs.  Forms :  I  wael,  3  W8el(e, 
•wal(e,  wel.  [OE.  wsl  neut.  =  OS.  wal-  in 
walddd  murderous  deed,  OHG.  it/a/ neut.,  walu- 
(MHG.  wal  neut.,  masc,  wale  Vmasc),  ON. 
val-r  masc.  (whence  valkyrja  Valkyrie)  :— OTeut. 
*walo-  (?  *walu-),  perh.  cogn.  w.  L.  volmis,  vulnus 
wound.]  Death,  slaughter.  (In  OE.  also  collect. 
the  slain  ;  rarely  a  slain  person.) 

£900  Baeda's  Hist.  iv.  xv.  (1890)  306  Mid  grimme  waele  & 
herije.  c  xios  Lay.  404  par  aros  wale  &  win.  Ibid.  4111 
pat  wael  wes  |je  more. 

b.  Comb. :  wal-kemp,  a  warrior ;  wal-slaught. 
deadly  battle ;  wal-spear,  a  battle-spear. 

CX205  Lay,  565  Antigonus..mid  his  *Wiel-kempen  swen- 
den  toward  Brutun.  ?a90oO.A'.«^«».(Paiker  MS.)an.839 
Her  waes  micel  "wEelsliht  on  Lundenne,  and  on  Cwantawic, 
and  on  Hrofesceastre.  c  1205  Lav.  1369  pa  Grickes  hit  bi- 
wnnan  ^id  heora  W£el  slahte.  a  loco  Byrhtnoth  yz'z  (Gr.) 
Oft  he  gar  forlet,  *waelspere  windan  on  J)a  wicingas.  c  laos 
Lay.  28577  Ar8ur  [wes  ]  forwunded  mid  wal-spere  brade. 

Wal :  see  Wale,  Wall,  Waw,  Well. 

Wala,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Vallet. 

Walack,  WaUachCwglak).  Also  S'Wolook, 
9  Wallaok.    [See  Vlach.] 

1.  A  member  of  a  Romanic-speaking  race  widely 
disseminated  in  south-eastern  Europe,  principally 
in  Rumania  :  =  Vlach. 

1786  tr.  y.  R.  Forster's  Hist.  Voy.  North  loi  note.  The 
Walachs,  or  Wolocks.  X84S  Encycl.  Melrop.  XXV.  730/1 
The  Waliacks  (are]  scattered  over  the  whole  province  [of 
Transylvania].  1869  Tozer  Highl.  Turkey  I.  146  A  few 
Wallachs,  Armenians,  and  Franks.  i88fi  W.  J.  Tucker 
E.  Europe  179  It  was  he  (being  a  Wallack,  just  as  Jano 
is),  who  instigated  the  Waliacks  on  our  estate  when  they 
robbed  and  devastated  the  country  in  the  Rebellion. 
b.  attrib. 

X864  Chamb.  Encycl.  VI.  513  A  petty  Walach  chief  of 
Transylvania.  1869  Tozer  Highl.  Turkey  II.  16  A  Wal- 
lach  shepherd  was  tending  his  flock  of  goats.  X905  Westm. 
Gaz.  24  May  8/2  Full  liberty  is  granted  for  the  use  of  the 
Wallach  language  in  schools  and  churches. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Walachs.  rarer-". 
1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 
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Walachiau,  Wallachian  (wgl^'-kian),  sb. 

and  a.  Also  7  Valachian,  9  Vallakhian.  [f. 
Walachia  (in  med.L.  the  country  of  the  Walachs 
or  Vlachs;  in  mod.  nsewith  narrower  application, 
one  of  the  two  principalities  which  nnited  to  form 
the  kingdom  of  Rumania)  + -AN.]     A.,  sb. 

1.  =  \Valach  1.     Also,  a  native  of  Walachia. 
1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turkes  (1621)  204  Baia/et  thus  at  once 

inuaded.. Europe, ..conuerting  his  forces  against  the  Vala- 
chians.  172^  Cossett  Pres.  State  Russia  446  To  Itave  his 
Allies  the  Walachians  and  Moldavians  to  the  Resentment 
of  the  Turks  for  their  intended  Revolt  to  the  'I'sar.  1776 
Gibbon  Dtcl.  tt  F.  xi.  (17B2)  I.  357  xote.  The  Walachiaii'i 
still  preserve  many  tracesof  the  Latm  language.  iZ^HEncyci. 
Metrop.  XXI\*.  154/1  The  neighbouring  mountains  are  in- 
habited by  Servians  and  Vallakhians.  1888  Emily  Gerard 
Za«^3^^(T«<//(7«j/ 1 1. 30  This  Wallachianwasa  still  greater 
sorcerer  in  weather-making  than  the  Wermesch  peasant. 
b.  A  Walachian  sheep. 
1837  VoL-ATT  Sheep  v.  138  The  Wallachians  are  about  the 
size  of  the  Dorset  sheep,  but  not  so  tall. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Walachians. 

X864  Max  Muller  Sci.  Lang.  Ser.  n.  iv.  182  Their  lan- 
guage .still  lives  in  the  modern  Wallachian,  iHrjQuaritch's 
Catal.  Suppl.  227  Rouman  or  Wallachian, 

B.  adj.  Of  or   pertaining  to   Walachia  or  the 
Walachians. 

C1791  Encycl.  Btit.  (ed.  3)Vin.  7t2/i  There  are  four 
languages  spoken.. the  German,  Sclavonian,  Wallachian, 
and  Latin.  1804  E.  Jones  Lyric  Airs  Introd.  2  Matraki, 
or.  The  Wallachian  Dance.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVII.  34 
Accoiding  to  Thunman,one  half  of  all  the  Wall.icbian  words 
are  Latin,  a  190X  W.  Bright  Age  0/ Fathers  (1903)  I.  xxv. 
503  The  Gothic  king.. had  flung  St.  Sabas  into  the  waters 
of  a  Wallachian  stream  for  refusing  to  taste  idol-meats. 

Waladay,  obs.  form  of  Welladay. 

Walageous,  variant  of  Volaqeous. 

Walap,  obs.  form  of  Wallop  v. 

"Walaway,  obs.  form  of  Wellaway. 

"Walcar,  So.  variant  of  Walkeb  (fuller). 

Walcheren  (va-lxaran).  [The  name  of  a  Dutch 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde.]  Used  in 
comb.,  as  Walcheren  agiu,  fever. 

1810  Dawsom  Wtle)  The  Walcheren  Fever.  1848  Thacki- 
RAV  yan.  Fair  xxvii.  The  hottest  suns  of  India  never  heated 
his  temper  J  and  the  Walcheren  ague  never  shook  it.  X889 
Mayne  s  Meet.  Voc.  fed.  6)  473  Waiclieren  Fever.  ..An  en- 
demic remittent  fever. 

Walchowite  (wae-Ikoisit).  A/iu.  [Named  by 
Haidinger  1S45  from  Walchow  in  Moravia  where 
it  was  found :  see  -ITE.]  A  honey-yellow  resin 
similar  to  amber. 

1849  J.  NicoL  Man.  Min.  530.  i8sx  H.  J.  Brookk  & 
Miller  Phillips'  Introd.  Min,  620. 

Walcryif,  obs.  form  of  Wakebife. 

tWald,  conj.  Obs.  rare.  [OE.  weal  J,  perh. 
derived  from  a  use  of  weald  imper.  of  wealdan  to 
govern  (see  Wield  k.). 

A  transitional  use  is  seen  in  weald hu  =  Uta  kik '  however  ' 
[Anttreas  1355) :  see  Look  v.  4  b.) 

Followed  by  or  with  ellipsis  of  if:  In  case  that. 
(In  OE.  chiefly  with/^VjA  or  indef.  pronoun.) 

c  1000  jtLFSlc  Horn.  I.  316  Namon  ?a  to  laede,  )»a!t  him 
wscrlicor  waere,  |jsct  hi  sumne  dxl  heora  landes  wut3es 
zlhxfdon,  weald  [?hwaEt  omitted]  him  getimode.    Jhid.  II. 

40  Nyte  7fi  8a  micclan  deopnysse  Godes  jerynu?  weald 
.•eah  Bim  beo  alyfed  gyt  behreowsung.  cri3i5  Shoreham 
Poems  i.  930-1  To  schiyue  hym  wanne  he  sene^ed  hel»  Wei 
.syker  )>ing  hyt  wete..Wald  jef  be  sodeynlyche  dei)>  And 
wald  he  hyt  tor^ete. 

Wald,  obs.  f.  Weald,  Weld,  Wield  v..  Wold. 

Wald,  obs.  form  ol  would:  see  Will  v. 

Wa-ldemar.  "i  U.S.  'A  variety  of  velveteen,  or 
cotton  velvet,  apparently  a  superior  quality  of 
fustian'  {Cent.  Diet.,  1 89 1). 

t  Walde&d.  Obs.  Forms :  i  waldend,  weal- 
dend,  1  weldende,  2-3  wealdende,  3  wal- 
den(de),  wealdent,  weldent.  [OE.  waldend, 
wealdend,  subst.  form  of  pres.  pple.  of  waldan, 
wealdan,  to  control  (see  Wield  z/.).]  A  ruler, 
governor  (rare  except  in  periphrases  for  God). 

Beowulf  17  Him  J»a?s  liffrea,  wuldres  wealdend,  worold- 
arc  forjeaf.  tf888i^LFREU  Boeth.  xvi.  3  |>a  sint  cowere 
hlafordas  &  cowere  waldendas,  na:s  je  heora.  c  1 175  LamL: 
Hom.js  Scuppende  and  weldende  of  heoucne  and  of  or?e 
and  of  alle  i&ccfte.  crises  Lav.  5059  Nu  J»u  exrt  londes 
wcldent.  Hid,  25569  Laueid  diihten  crist,  domes  waldende, 
midelaide  mund..waldena;nglen,let  ^umisweuen  tosel^n 
ilurncn.  a  la»5  Leg.Kath.  1235  Ah  be  wilti  weldent  ant 
te  rihtwise  bireadde  nit  swaswic^e  wel,  p  he  ^ouercom  mon, 
were  akast  Jjurh  mon.  Hid.  2065  Hwerto  wultu  wreastlin 
wia  be  worldes  wealdent  t 

tWaldeneie.  Obs.  rare-'^.  [app.  an  alteration 
of  wald-eyc,  Wall-ete,  influenced  by  *walden 
repr.  OE.  zewealden  small.  Cf.  Wolden-eyed  a.] 
An  allegctiname  of  the  hare. 

13..  Names  rf  I/are  in  MS.  Dighy  86,  fol.  168  b,  pe  pur- 
blinde..l)c  waldeneie,  |>e  sidlokere. 

Waldense.  rare.  [Singular  f.  next,  taken  as 
Eng.  plural.]  A  Waldensian.  rare. 

tSKI  J.  Ker  Lect.  Hist.  Preaching  vii.  126  note,  Tauler.. 
was  strongly  influenced  by  Nicolas  von  Basel,  a  Waldcnse. 

Waldenses  (wjlde-nsfz),  sb.  pi.  Eed.  Hist. 
Also  (G  Waldensses),  7-9  Valdenses.  [a. 
med.L.  Waldenses  {Valdensis),  app.  f.  Waldensis, 
a  variant  form  of  the  cognomen  of  Peter  Waldo : 


^; 


see  below.  Cf.  the  Fr.  form  Vaudois.]  The 
adherents  of  a  religious  sect  which  originated  in 
the  south  of  France  about  1170  through  the 
preaching  of  Peter  Waldo,  a  rich  merchant  of 
Lyons.  They  were  excommunicated  in  1 184,  and 
eventually  became  a  separately  organized  church, 
which  associated  itself  with  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation of  the  16th  c.,  and  still  exists,  chiefly  in 
Northern  Italy  and  the  adjacent  regions. 

\c  1449  pECocic  Repr.v.  iii.  501  Alsothesectof  Waldensis.] 
'537  ^^S-  *5"  Sprynge  of  Secies  Contents,  Waldenses  secte. 
Ibid,  48  The  Older  of  Waldenses  or  Picardes.  1579  Fulke 
Confiit.  Sanders  594  He  adioynelh  Anno  Do.  1160.  the 
WalJensses,  whome  hee  calleth  beggers  of  Lyons.  1379  — 
lieskins's  PaH.  aq  Valdo.  .caused  Bookes  of  scripture  to  be 
translated,  and  so  beganne  the  sect  of  Valdenses,  or  Paupeies 
de  Lugduno.  1640  Milton  Eikon.  xvii.  159  If  we  may  be- 
leeve  what  the  Papists  themselves  have  writt'n  of  these 
Churches,  which  they  call  Waldenses.  1774  Fletcher  Hist, 
I:'ss.  Wks.  1795  IV.  13  The  true  Quakers,  .made  as  firm  a 
stand  against  the  Antinomians,  as  the  Valdensesdid  against 
the  Papists.  x^S&Encycl,  Brit.XXlW.  323  The  Waldenses, 
under  their  more  modern  name  of  the  Vaudois,  have  survived 
to  the  present  day  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont. 

Waldensian  (w9lde*nsian),  a,  and  j/j.  Also 
7-9  Valdensian.    [f.  Waldens-es  +  -ia\.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Waldenses. 

c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  II.  23  Ther  are  divers  sous  of 
these  Polonian  Protestant?,  som  embracing  the  Waldensian 
..and  som  the  Helvetian  Confession,  ^^z^ijitle)  Authentic 
Details  of  the  Valdenses,. with.  .The  Ancient  Valden.'iian 
Catechism.  1831  W.  S.  Gillv  (tit/e),  Waldensian  Researches 
..With  an  Introductory  Inquiry  into  the  Antiquity  and 
Purity  of  the  Waldensian  Church.  iS8Sj4t/ieM3?um  7  Apr. 
430/1  Only  after  Luther's  declaration  in  favour  of  clerical 
marriage  did  the  ascetic  life  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  Wal- 
densian doctrine. 

B.  sd.  A  member  of  the  sect  of  the  Waldenses. 
1885  Athenxum  7  Feb.  177/2  The  contents  of  this  part  are 

. .  the  Atia  v^  and  the  Waldensians,  [etc.].  x888  Ibid.  7  Apr. 
425/^  The  Waldensians  were  fnr  more  likely  to  adopt  an 
existing  CathoHctranslation  than  to  originate  one  for  them, 
selves. 

Walder  (w§-ld3j).  diai.  ?  Obs.  [Of  obscure 
origin ;  perh,  some  error.]  Some  weed  found 
abundantly  in  cornfields. 

1764  Museum  Kust,  XL  306  On-  particular  piece  of  the 
sandy  ground. .vastlysubject  to  what  we  call  walder,  and 
buddle,  bodle,  or  gould,  as  some  call  it.  1765  Ibid.  IV.  144, 
1  had  greatplenty  of  straw,  and  it  was  clear  from  witlder  and 
huddle. 

Waldflute  (w9*ldfl/7t).  Also  in  Ger.  form, 
[ad.  G.  waldjidfe,  lit.  forest  flute.]     (See  quots.) 

ifesS£iDEL^rjfa//iioWaIdf1ute..isanopen  flue-register. 
1876  Stainer  &  Barrett  Diet.  Mus.  Tertits^  Waldjlnie, 
Haidjidte,  lVald//e  i/e  {G e  r. )..  \x\  or%an  i.\.op  oi  ^  it.  pitch. 
1878  J.  HiLES  Catech.  Organ  (cd.  a)  63  Waidjldte^  Forest- 
flute.  In  Germany  this  is  a  3  feet  stop,  formerly  also  of  8 
and  4  feet...  The  English  WaldflSte .  .is  always  of  open  wood 
4  feet  pipes.. full  toned  and  powerful. 

WaJdgrave  (wg-ldgr^riv).  Hist,  [ad.  G.  wald- 
graf,  f.  7vaid  forest  (see  Weald,  \\OhD)-^graf 
count :  see  Graf,  Grave  j^.^]  In  mediaeval  Ger- 
many, an  officer  having  jurisdiction  over  a  royal 
forest  (On  the  lower  Rhine,  the  title  was  here- 
ditary in  certain  families  of  the  higher  nobility,) 
Hence  "Wa-ldgravine,  the  wife  of  a  waldgrave. 

In  recent  Diets. 

II  Waldhoru  (va'ld,h^n),  [G.  waldhorn, 
forest  or  hunting  horn,  French  horn.]    (See  qnot.) 

185s  Seidrl  Organ  no  Wald  horn.  1&9  Grove  Diet. 
Mus.  VI.21S  ^yaldhom  (that  is,  Forest  horn),  Conto  di 
<accia,  Tfie  old  'French  horn,'  without  valves,  for  which 
Beethoven  wrote.    The  valve  horn . .  is  fast  superseding  it. 

tWa'ldin,  a.  Sc  Obs,  Forms:  5-6  waldin, 
(5  waldyne,  waddin).  [Pa.  pple.  of  wa/d. 
Wield  v.^  used  in  the  sense  *  (easily)  controlled*. 
(In  OE.  the  ppl.  adj.  gnvealden  had  the  senses 
'  subject,  tmder  control  \  *  moderate  in  amount  or 
size*).]  Easy  to  manage.  Chiefly  of  the  body  or 
limbs:  Pliant,  supple;  fieq.  in  phr.  waldin  and 
wichtm  Also^^.,  yielding  or  tractable  in  bearing 
or  disposition. 

c  1435  WvsTouN  Cron.  ni.  33  The  quhilk  sa  waldin  wes  in 
fecht  That  baith  deleft  hand  and  the  rvcht  Heevinlike  vsit. 
1456  Sir  G.  Have  Gozk  Princes  (S.T.S.)  121  And  th\is  sail 
all  thy  body  be  marc  waldin,  and  esy  to  dispone  the  till  all 
ihyne  operaciounis.  c  1480  Henkvson  Age  ^  Vottth  19  This 
5owng  [manj  lap  apone  [>e  land  ful  lychi, ..' waldyne  [v.rr. 
waldin,  waddin]  I  am,' quod  he  *&  wondir  wycht.'  1535 
Stewart  Cran,  Scot.  I.  55  For  twentie  ^eir  and  fourc  he  wes 
of  age  ;  Waldin  and  wicht.  Ibid.  499  W.ildin  thai  war,  and 
wicht  as  ony  hors.  Idid.  IL  19^  Als  ferce  &  waldin  than  as 
ane  eilL  Ibid.  III.  16^  He  maid  thameall  als  waldin  asane 
wand.  For  to  obey  and  bydcat  his  command.  1536  Bellen- 
DEN  CroH.  Scot.,  Descr.  A/6,  xvi.  (1821)  I.  p.  lvi,Thair  hois 
war  maid  of  smal  lynt  or  woll,  and  yeid  nevir  above  thair 
kne,  to  make  thaim  the  mair  waldin  and  sowpyll. 

Walding,  Sc.  form  of  Welding,  Wielding. 

Waldism  (wg-ldiz'm).  rare,  [f.  PVa/da  (see 
Waldenses)  +  -ism.]  The  doctrine  or  tenets  of  the 
Waldenses.     Cf.  Vaudism. 

1888  AtAensntm  7  Apr.  429/2. 

Wale  (w^'l),  j/.l  Forms  :  i  walu,  5-6  Sc, 
waill,  6-7  -waile,  7  wayle,  (waale,  wael,weale), 
6  Sc,  8-9  wail,  (6  Sc.  vale),  8-9  whale  ;  5  walle, 
6-8  wall ;  4-  wale.     [OE,  wa/u  str,  fcm.  (also 


wk.  pi.  walan),  mark  of  a  lash,  weal ;  also,  in 
charters,  used  as  a  topographical  term,  perh.  ridge, 
bank  (of  stone  or  earth).  A  sense  *  stripe  *  appears 
to  be  implied  by  the  derivative  waled  (tr.  L.  ki- 
striatuSj  app.  mistaken  for  striatus  striped), 

Cf.  LG.  tvaie  {zvaley  iv^l,  Doornkaat-Koolman),  Du.  dial. 
ivottif  mark  of  a  lash,  weal  (-  sense  2).  The  other  senses 
below  are  peculiar  to  Eng.  The  identity  of  the  word  in  its 
various  senses  is  not  quite  certain,  but  the  assumption  ct 
*  raised  line  or  strip  '  as  the  primary  sense  plausibly  accounts 
for  all  the  recorded  applications.  The  relation  of  the  word 
toOTeut.*w«/«-3rod,  wand  (Goth.  wa/«-f,  ON. £-(»/•?■,  MSw. 
vaif  OFris,  ivalu,  NFri.s.  wtinie)  is  uncertain.] 

+  1.  A  ridge  (of  earth  or  stone).     Only  OE. 

1034  in  Kemble  Cod.  Difil.  IV.  31  Of  5am  beor^e  suj?  on 
Saealdan  wale,swa  oncorf  getes  westran  cotanof  flamcotan 
suj>  be  wale  on  Saere  dice  hyrnan.  1045  Ibtd.  IV.  98  Ofer 
Sone  haeSfeld  in  stanwale ;  andlang  3aere  wale  on  5one  port- 
wej.    Ibid,  V.  334  On  3a  eastlangan  dicwale. 

2.  The  mark  or  ridge  raised  on  the  flesh  by  the 
blow  of  a  rod,  lash,  or  the  like.   =  Weal  sb. 

The  form  ivealy  now  more  usual,  is  due  to  confusion  with 
Wheal  a  pustule,  swelling,  which  is  often  misused  for  ivale. 

dtixoo  Aldk.  Glosses  in  Napier  OE.  CL  3466  Uibtces,  i. 
verbera^  walan.  Ibid.  4487  Uibices,  wala.  Ibid.  4759  Uibice, 
wale.  Ibid.  5365  Asperse  iuueciioms,  stif>ra  wala.  C1430 
Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  11.  Ixxiv.  (1869)  1C3,  J  keepe  him  that 
he  naue  no  peyne  and  that  ther  be  no  wales  in  the  hondes. 
c  \^tfi Mirk' s Festial  w^  Saynt  Barnard  ynCristys  person., 
sayth  J>us:..l  haue  my  body  for  thy  loue  full  of  gret  walus. 
i5ai  Whitintos  Gramnt.  (1523)  Ciij,  Vibex^  a  wale  of  a 
rodde.  1530  Palsgr.  286/1  Wall  of  a  strype,  enflt^ure.  1598 
Bp.  Hall  Sat.  iv.  i,  Shall  then  that  foule  infamous  Cyncds 
hide  Laugh  at  the  purple  wales  of  others  side  ?  1609  Bible 
(Douay)  Isa.  liii.  5  With  the  waile  of  his  stripe  [Vulg.  livore 
</«j]  we  are  healed.  t:i6ii  Chapman  Ilictd  ir.  232  He., 
sirooke,  his  backe  and  .-shoulders  so,  That  bloody  wales  rose. 
X706  E.  Ward  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  101  Yeshall  have 
him  as  proud  of  the  Wales  on  his  Back,  as  a  Holy  Land 
Pilgrim  is  of  a  Jerusalem  Print.  1797  Underwood  Dis. 
Childhood  1. 106  The.. lower  iimb.s.  .are  found  covered  with 
large  wales,  resembling  those  arising  from  the  sting  of 
nettles.  1867  Pusev  Eleven  Addresses  \\.  (1Q08)  65  The 
traces  of  the  Crown  of  thorns,,  .the  wales  of  the  scourges. 
x868  J.  H.  Blunt  /e</C  Ch.  Eng.  I.  384  His  back  was  striped 
with  the  wales  of  such  frequent  scourging. 
^g.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  558  The  wales,  marks, 
scarres  and  cicatrices  of  sinne  and  vice  remaine  to  be  seene. 
tb.  Misused  for  Wheal.  Obs,  rare— \ 

1589  [R.  Harvev]  pi.  Perc,  5  What,  what,  latine  in  the 
mouth  of  a  plaine  fellow  ?  Nay  I  wot  neere,  but  it  hath  left 
behind  it  a  wale  in  my  throate  like  a  strange  bodylouse  in 
an  vnknowne  pasture.  1847  Halliwell,  Wale,  (9)  A  tumour 
or  large  swelling.    Kent.     1887  in  Kentish  Gloss. 

3.  Textile-manuf.  A  ridge  or  raised  line  (con- 
sisting of  a  thread  or  threads)  in  a  textile  fabric ; 
also  collect,  with  epithet,  as  indicating  the  texture 
of  a  particular  fabric.  Cf.  Waled  a.  and  waling 
glass  s.v.  Wale  zj.i 

1583  .Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  11.  24  To  lay  down  the  wooll  so 
close,  as  you  can  hardly  see  any  wale.  1604  W.  Tertlo 
Ftiar  Bacon^s  Prophesie  xxxiv.  C  2  b,  A  Hose  with  a  good 
waile.  1607  MiDDLETON  Mich.  Term  11.  iii.  D2b,  By  my 
troth  exceeding  good  cloath,  a  good  wale  t'as._  i66a  Evelyn 
Chalcogr.  120  It  does  not  at  atlconcern  the  tissue.  Tenor  or 
range  of  the  Threads  and  Wales  (as  they  call  them)  which  is 
easily  imitated.  x668  T.  Rokebv  Let.  28  Sept.  in  Mem. 
(Surtees  Soc)  j6  My  wife  desires  to  fix  you  either  to  a 
faiandine  or  a  mohaire  with  a  small  weale  [for  a  gown]. 
1675  Le}.  fr.  E,  I.  Co,  to  Factors  Fort  St,  Geoi^e  Dec. 
(^fS.),  Theis  Musters  Vou  now  Sent  Us  ap[>eare  to  be  all 
Taffety  Wale.  1684  Patent  Office  No.  241  Lines  or  creases 
resembling  the  Wale  of  Tabby  or  Mohaire.  1696  J.  K. 
Merch.  Ware-ho.  laid  open  13  A  sort  of  Callico-Dimetty.. 
Wove  with  a  Wale  like  a  plain  Dimetty.  1755  Johnson, 
^>n/ir,  a  rising  part  in  the  surface  of  cloth.  1818-31  Webster, 
Wale,  in  cloth,  a  ridge  or  streak  rising  above  the  rest.  We 
say,  cloth  is  wove  with  a  wale.  1886  Beck  Draper's  Diet., 
Wale,  a  tidge  on  the  surface  of  cloib. 

/V-  1587  Gascoigne  Hetbs  Posies  (1907)  329  The  feeble 
trued  which  Lachesis  hath  sponne.  To  drawe  my  dayes  in 
short  abode  with  thee,  Hath  wrought  a  webbe  which  now 
(welneare)  is  donne,  The  wale  is  worne.  x6ix  Beaumont  & 
Ft.  Four  Plays  (1647)  z?'  Thou  art  tougher  far,  and  of  a 
courser  wale,  fuller  of  piide. 

b.  transf.  A  stripe  (of  colour). 

1891  Hardy  'Less  xlvi.  The  wide  acreage  of  blank  agri- 
cultural brownness.  .was  beginning  to  be  striped  in  wales  of 
darker  brown,  gradually  broadening  to  ribands. 

4.  Naut,  a.  A  piece  of  timber  extending  hori- 
zontally round  the  top  of  the  sides  of  a  boat ;  the 
gunwale, 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chrou.  Wace  (Rolls)  12062  Cordcs, 
kyuilcs,  atached  t»e  wale,  ta  1400  Morte  A rth.  740  Wyghtiy 
one  the  wale  thay  wve  vp  thaire  ankers,  c  1440  Capgrave 
St.  Kath.  642  As  with-inne  the  wale  Of  astrongeshipa  man 
is  bore  a-Ioft.  <;i440  Protnp.  Parv.^i^/i  Wale,  of  aschyppe, 
ratis.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  ix.  134  Her  on  the  waill  ner 
by  the  I  s-all  stand.  1513  Douglas  /Sneis  v.  iv.  76  With  sa 
Strang  rowthis  apon  atnir  waill,  The  mychty  kervell  schud- 
dcrit  at  euery  straik.  1530  Palsgr.  286/1  Wall  of  a  shyppe. 
«  J578LiNDESAY(Pitscoiiie)CAn»«.  Seot.i^.T.S.)  I.  251  Scho 
■was  ten  fute  thik  in  the  waill.  1709  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  45^0/7 
The  Hoy  Burthen  9  or  10  Tun,,  .wiih  aclean  Tail, around- 
ing  Wale.  1716  B.  Church  Hist.  Philips  War  (1867)  II. 
131  That. .upon  the  Wail  of  each  I  Whale.JBoat  five  pieces  of 
strong  Leather  be  fastened  on  each  side.  1797  Eneycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  j)  XVU.  405/1  Describe  the  curve  TMS  to  represent 
the  sheer  or  extreme  height  of  the  side  [of  a  long  boat],  which 
in  a  ship  would  be  called  the . .  upper  edge  of  the  wale.  1857 
[Colquhoun]  Comp.  Oarsman's  Guide  28  The  narrow  piece 
of  wood  running  round  the  sax-board  outside,  but  now 
generally  disused,  ts  called  a  wale. 

b.  pL  The  horizontal  planks  or  timbers,  broader 
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and  thicker  than  the  rest,  which  extend  along  a 
ship's  sides,  at  different  heights,  from  stem  to 
stem ;  also  called  hends  (see  Bbnd  sb.^  6) ;  also 
sing.j  each  of  such  timbers. 

For  chain,  channel^  mtan^  sketr  waits,  see  Chain-wale, 
Channel  sb.^  2,  Main  a.  ii,  Sheer  sb.^  ^. 
_  ij^  Ace.  Exch.  K.  R.  5/8  m.  8  Empciomercmii..Et  x.  d. 
in  ij  Wales  empcis  de  Aiuelmo  Carpentario.  1336-7  Ibiii. 
19/51  m.  5  Et  in  vj.  lignis  emptls  ad  eandem  pro  Wales  et 
bindes  inde  faciendU..vj.s.  1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  I'll 
(1896)  392  Tymbre  for  bemys  walys  &  other  Necessaries  xxi 
the  scid  Ship.  1534  Ace.  Ld,  High  Treas.Scot,  V.  233  For 
raits  to  cover  abone  the  boil,  viij  d.  1536  in  R.  G.  Marsden 
Sel.  Pleas  Cri,  Adm.  I.  (1S94)  58  The  stcme  of  the  same 
cock  bote  was  faste  under  on  of  the  wates  of  the  saidcatche, 
x6«7  Capt.  Smit!!  Sea  Gram.  \\.  6  From  bend  to  bend,  or 
waile  to  waile,  which  are  the  outmost  timbers  on  the  ^bip 
sides.  s6ti4  E.  Bushneli.  Shipivright  7  The  next  Waale 
parallel  to  the  lower  Waale.  a  1693  Urquhart's  Rabelais 
III.  Ill  4?9  Dends  and  Walls  [Fr.  rambades]  of  his  Carricks. 
1748  Anson's  Voy.  n.  iv.  158  They  found  her  wales  and  out- 
side planks  extremely  defective.  1824  J.  F.  Cooper  Pilot 
xxiv.  II.  303  Such  a  point-blanker  would  have  torn  off  a 
streak  of  our  wales.  x88i  Hardy  Trumpet  Major  xxvi, 
Boats  btiilt  of  wood  which  was  greenly  growing,  .three days 
before  it  was  bent  as  wales  to  their  sides.  1883  Man.^  Sea- 
Monshi/ /or  Boys  II  Q.  What  are  bends?  A.  The  thickest 
and  strongest  planks  on  the  outward  part  of  a  ship's  side, . , 
They  are  more  properly  called  wails. 

6.  Each  of  the  horizontal  timbers  connecting  and 
bracing  the  piles  of  a  dam,  etc. 

1754  T.  Gardner  Hisf.  Ace.  Dunwick  179  Except  Plank 
upon  the  Head  of  the  Key,  and  under  the  upper  Wale,  and 
Plank  to  join  the  piles.  1837  Ciz'il  Engin.  ^  Arch.  yrnl.  I. 
33/1  The  wales  are  to  be  in  two  thicknesses,  of  half-timbers, 
.  .bolted  to  the  gauge  piles.  1879  Casselts  Techn.  Educ.  I. 
80  These  are  called  guide  piles,  and  to  these  horizontal 
timbers  are  attached,  called  wales. 

6.  Basket-making.  Each  of  the  horizontal  bands 
round  the  body  of  a  basket  composed  of  rods  inter- 
twined as  a  finishing-off  course. 

1907  T.  Okey  in  Jrnl,  Soc.  Arts  n  Jan.  150/2  A  wale  is 
three  or  more  rods  woven  one  after  and  over  the  other  to 
form  a  binding  or  string  course.  Ibid.^  I  was  interested  to 
find  [in  an  old  Egyptian  basket]  the  same  strokes — the  fitch, 
the  pair,  the  border,  slatb,  and  wale— I  had  been  using 
yesterday. 

7.  A  ridge  on  a  horse*s  collar :   see  quot.  1 7Q4. 
1794  W.  Fklton  Carriages  ^\Zo\\  II.  139  The  Neck  Collar 

is  a  padded  collar  made  to  tit  and  sit  easy  round  the  horse's 
neck — it  has  a  wales  or  risings  on  the  outside,  cilled  the 
fore  and  back  wales.  184^  Halliwell.  1895  E.  Angl, 
Gloss.  1908  N.  <5-  Q.  loth  Ser.  X.  146/2,  I  was  told  by  one 
of  the  workmen  that  the  rolls  or  ridges  of  a  horse-collar 
between  which  the  hames  lie  are  called  respectively  the  fore- 
wale  and  the  afterwale. 

8.  Comb. :  wale-piece,  f  (a)  a  piece  of  timber 
to  serve  as  the  gunwale  of  a  boat ;  {b)  a  horizontal 
timber  connecting  and  binding  the  piles  or  posts  of 
a  bridge,  dam,  etc.;  f  wale -reared  «.  =  Wall- 
sided;  f  wale-stock,  -tree,  ?a  piece  of  timber 
to  serve  as  a  gunwale ;  wale-streak,  the  gunwale 
of  a  boat. 

1350  Ace.  Exch.  K.  R.  35/32  (P.R.O.)  En  xxxvij  piec'  de 
mesrime  achat'  pour  *wale  piecen,  wale  stocked  et  fotwalen. 
1739  Labelye  Piers  ll^estm.  Bridge  20  The  Plates,  Whale- 
Pieces,  Ties  and  Braces  that  had  been  contrived  to  keep 
them  ste.-idy.  1839  Civil  Engin.  ^  Arch.  yrnl.  11.  432/1 
Allowing  a  space  of  not  less  than  i:  inches  wide  between  the 
wale  pieces,  for  the  piles  to  fill  up  the  bays  between  the 
wale  pieces,  c  1635  Capt.  N.  Boteler  Dial.  Sea  Services 
(i685>,  *Wa!e  reared.  1644  Manwaybing  Sea-mans  Diet. 
113  li^ale-rearedf  that  is,  when  a  ship  is  built  right  up,  after 
she  comes  to  her  bearing.  1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine 
(1780),  It^ale-rearedf  an  obsolete  phrase,  implying  wall 
sided.  1350  *Wale  stockez  (see  7uale  piece  above).  1836 
'Stonehenge*  Brit.  Shorts  ir.  vin.  iii.  474/2  Here  he  [the 
coxswain]  must  sit  cross-legged . .  with  a  hand  on  each  gun- 
wale or  *  wale-streak.  148s  Naval  Ace,  Hen.  Vll  {1806)  72 
*Wale  trees,  .ij,  Hausers.  .ij.  1488  Ace.  tf  Inv.  "ji  (P.K.O.) 
Waletrees. 

Wale  (wfil),  sh.'i-  Sc.  and  north.  Forms:  3 
wal,  4  wall,  5  wail,  5-6  waill,  6  waylle,  8-9 
wile,  9  waile,  3-  wale,  [a,  ON.  val  neut. ,  corre- 
sponding to  OHG.  wala  (MHG.  wa/,  mod.G,  waht) 
str.  fem.,  f.  Teut.  root  ^waUf^wet- :  see  Will  z;.] 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  choosing ;  choice.  Also, 
scope  for  choice,  plurality  of  things  to  choose  from. 

Before  the  17th  c  recorded  on\y  poet..,  chiefly  in  certain 
set  phrases:  Aty  to  umle^  at  one's  choice,  in  abundance; 
men  of  wale  ^  men  of  high  merit;  worthy  in  or  to  wale^  of 
approved  valour.  (By  some  writers  of  the  i5-i6th  c.  towale 
in  the  last  phrase  seems  to  have  been  taken  as  the  inf.  of 
Wale  p,') 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  A'il'h  If. -W^  \fO\x  mi  lefe  wald  be;  O 
werldes  wehh  to  wale  and  wan  Sal  |>ou  haf  mare  ban  niai 
be  gan.  Ibid.  5375.  Ibid,  7629  And  of  a  thusand  men  o 
wal.  He  made  him  ledder  and  marscal.  a  1351  Minot 
Poems  v.  77  Sir  Edward,  cure  gude  Kin^  wurthi  in  wall. 
a  1400  Sir  Perc  1 587  When  he  had  tolde  this  tale. .  He  hade 
wordis  at  wale  To  thame  ilkane.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11952 
He  russhit  vp  full  radly,  raght  to  bis  clothes,  Soche  as 
happit  faym  to  bent,  hade  be  no  wale,  c  1440  York  Myst.  ii. 
55  Als  ye  I  haue  honours  in  alkyn  welth  towale.  £1450 
Holland  Houlate  447  With  lordis  of  Scotland^  lerit,  and 
the  laif  As  worthy,  wysest  to  waile,  in  worschipc  allowit. 
CX470  Golagros  ^  Gaw.211  Wynis  went  within  that  wane, 
maist  wourthy  to  vaill.  15x3  Douglas  ySneis  v.  xii.  37 
Thar  wes  na  strenth  of  valeant  men  to  waill.  1637  Ruther- 
ford Let.  to  Lady  Kenmure  (1664)  29,  I  will  have  no  other 
Cotor,  suppose  I  could  have  wa-le  &  chotse  of  ten  thousand 
beside.  1808  Jamieson  s.v,,  He  gaif  me  the  wale,  he  al- 
lowed me  to  choose.  1847  ^^  Quincey  Notes  on  Landor 
Wks.  1859  '^  297  Our  Arab  friend,  however,  is  no  con- 


noisseur in  courts  of  law:  small  wale  of  courts  in  the  desert. 
1858-61  Ramsay  Remin.  (1867)  167  There's  nae  waile  o'  wigs 
on  Monrimmon  Moor.  1894  Crockett  Raiders  xxxiii. 
She's  a  wonderfu*  woman,  the  mistress ;  no  the  like  o'  her  in 
the  three  counties.  She  micht  hae  had  the  wale  o*  the  men. 
b.  Coupled  with  wiii. 
c\^aAnturs  ofArth.  xxvii,  With  alle  welthis  to  wille, 
and  wynus  to  wale.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Anns  (S.T.S.) 
147  [He]mycht  in  the  time  that  hefeit  him  have  had  otheris 
at  will  and  wale.  174a  R.  Forbes  Ajax  (1755)  n  Lat  him 
than  now  tak  will  an"  wile.  1836  J.  Affleck  Poet.  Wks.  81 
(K.  D.  D.),  I've  sheets  and  blankets,  will  and  wale,  I'm  nae 
deaf  nit. 

2.  That  which  is  chosen  or  selected  as  the  best ; 
the  choicest  individual,  kind,  specimen,  etc. 

1513  Douglas  j^ncis  vil  v.  188  The  King  Latyne,  but 
fain,  Gart  cheis  of  all  his  steidis  furth  the  waill.  <k  1578 
LiNDKSAvCPitscottie)CAro«.  ^ct?/.  (S.T.S.)  I.  399  Ane  great 
airme..to  the  number  of  1™  men  the  waill  of  all  Ingland. 
1717  Ramsay  Elegy  on  Lucky  IVood  xi,  She  was  the  wale 
of  a'  her  kin.  1786  Burns  Ordination  vi,  For  iapfu's  large 
o'  gospel  kail  Shall  fill  thy  crib  in  plenty,  An'  runts  o' 
grace  the  pick  an'  wale.  1815  Scott  Guy  At.  Iv,  The  Ber- 
trams were  aye  the  wale  o'  the  country  side  !  1849  J.  Aiton 
Dom,  Econ,  (1857)  262  The  best  way  to  get  one,  and  the 
wale  of  them,  is  to  intercept  one  of  the  packs  which  are 
driven  from  the  northern  markets.  1887  Stevenson  Merry 
Men  V.  Wks.  1895  VIII.  166  It's  the  pride  of  the  eye,  and 
it's  the  lust  o'  life,  an'  it's  the  wale  o'  pleesures. 

t  Wale,  sb.^  Obs,  rare,  [?  var,  of  Wbel  sb.  :— 
OE.  ivasi,^  ?  A  wave,  current. 

x56sGoLDiNGC?j'rf^'i-^l/(r/.  n.  16  And  Doris  with  hir  daugh- 
ters all:  of  which  some  cut  the  wales  [1587  wals ;  rhyme 
whales]  With  splaied  armes.  1636  James  Iter  Lane.  323 
(1845)  Ji  Threescore  miles  from  wale  Of  sea  at  Conyngton 
was  found  a  whale  Vppon  a  high  downes. 

+  Wale,  a.  Obs,  Also  3  wal,  4  waile.  [f.  Wale 
sb,-'\  Used  as  a  general  laudatory  expression : 
Chosen;  choice,  select;  excellent, noble,  goodly. 

a.  of  a  person,  his  attributes,  actions,  etc. 

c  1250  Geu.  <5-  Ex.  888  Sodomes  king  in  kinge  dale,  Mette 
abram  wi3  feres  wale.  13..  Gaw.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  1010  Bot  ^et 
I  wot  J>at  Wawen  &  (?e  wale  burde  Such  comfort  of  her 
compa^nye  cajten  to-geder.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  294 
'  pan  will  I,'  quod  t>e  wale  qwene.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1329 
The  Troiens-.blody  beronyn,  Wyde  woundes  &  wete  of 
hor  wale  dyntes.  ^1500  Bernard,  de  cura  re i  Jam.  etc. 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  iii.  149  And  wander  in  A  winter  tyme  wyth  full 
wale  knychtis.  1515  Scottish  Field  385  in  Chetham  Misc. 
(1856),  It  is  a  losse  to  the  lande, ..For  his  witte  and  his 
wisedomc,  And  bis  wale  deedes.  1790  J.  Fisher  Poetns  102 
Ae  simmer  e'en  baith  wale  an'  trig, ..doun  the  rig  A  lad 
cam*  to  the  Fitman-brig. 

txbsol.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xi.  38  A  wayle  whyt  as 
whalles  bon. 

b.  of  a  thing. 

r  xas©  Gen.  &■  Ex.  3635  Bokes  he  wrot  of  lore  wal,  Hu  (is 
folc  hem  ri^t  leden  sal.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1716  Bifore 
\>^  barounz  has  horn  bro^t,  &  byrled  t>erinne  \sc.  the  holy 
vessels]  Wale  wyne  to  Jjy  wenches,  ta  1400  Morte  Arth.  741 
By  wytt  of  the  watyre-mene  of  the  wale  ythez,  ffrekes  one 
the  forestayne  faUene  theire  coblez.     a  1400-50  Wars  Alex. 

5  pan  was  a  wardan  ware  oute  in    l^e  wale  stremys  Of  all 

e  naue  &  he  note,     c  1400  Destr,  Troy  694  She  went  from 

at  worthy  into  a  wale  chambur.  Ibid.  1943  He.,  wound  vp 
full  wightly  all  his  wale  Ancres. 

Wale  (w^il),  z/.l  ^<:.  and  north.  Forms :  4-6 
waile,  4-5  weyle,  5-8  waill,  5-9  wail,  6  vale, 
vaile,  weale,  7  wayl,  well,  wehl,  weal(l,  6-9 
wyle,  8-9  wile,  9  wyell,  4-  wale.  [f.  Wale 
sb.^  Cf.  Wele  V,  (The  form  wehl  was  prob.  due  ' 
to  G.  wdhlen,  +  wehien.)'\  ; 

1.  trans.  To  choose,  select,  pick  out,  sort.    Also   j 
with  only  through,  j 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  ix.  33  Mosti  ryden  by  Rybbes- 
dale,  Wilde  wymmen  forte  wale,  ant  welde  wuch  ich  wolde. 
13. .  E,  E.  Allit.  P,  A.  999  lasper  hy;t  J?e  fyrst  gemme,  pat 
I  on  |>e  fyrst  basse  con  wale,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  105  That 
worthy  hade  a  wyfe  walit  hym-seluon.  a  1400-50  Wars 
Alex.  1014  Wale  50W  oJ>er  werriouris  J>at  wijt  ere  &  jonger. 
(ri470  Henrv  Wallace  v.  895  In  gret  ire  he  apon  thaim 
sadly  socht,  Wailland  a  place  quhar  he  mycht  bargane 
inak.  1496  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  319  Item.,giffin 
to  Johne  Maware,  to  pas  to  Clidisdale,  to  the  woddis,  to 
wale  tymmyr  for  the  artail3eri,  ixs.  1508  Dunbar  Tua 
Mariit  Wevien  530  Of  ther  thre  wantoun  wiffis,  that  I  haif 
wiitiin  heir,  Quhilk  wad  je  wail  to  jour  wif  ?  1513  Douglas 
yEneis  ir.  i.  10  Of  chest  men  syne,  walit  by  cutt,  thai  tuik 
Ane  grcit  nwmir.  1537  in  Exch,  Rolls  Scot.  XVII.  741 
That  ye  cause. ,  Patrik  Tennent  waill  our  sa[i]d  woU,  sort, 
and  pak  the  samin.  1625  A.  Gil  Sacr.  Philos.  xii.  192  The 
Poet  gives  you  an  example  of  a  Gardiner,  wehling  his  seeds 
being  mingled  together.  1637  Rutherforl>  Let.  to  Lady 
Kenrmire  (1664)  30  But  more  I  can  neither  wish,  nor  pray, 
nor  desire  for  to  your  La;  then  Christ  singled  and  wailed 
out,  from  all  created  good  things.  1674  in  Scott.  Hist.  Rev. 
(1907)  Jan.  232  Buy  me  a  good  handsom  Caudibeck  hatt.. 
pray  sie  that  it  be  good  and  weall  wyled.  1737  Ramsay  Sc. 
Prov,  ix.  35  (1750)  7  A  lass  that  has  mony  wooers  aft  wales 
liie  warst.  1785  Burns  Cotter's  Saturday  Nt,  xn,  Those 
strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide.  He  wales  a  portion 
with  judicious  care.  1831  Carlyle  Let.  17  Nov.,  Early 
Lett.  (1886)  II.  4  To  beg  that  you  will  accept  the  brown 
pair  of  spectacles  which  I  have  waled  for  you.  183a  Scott 
Redgauntlet  let,  xii.  Come  away,  chap— come  away,  gentle 
chap— nae  time  to  be  picking  and  waling  your  steps.  x{^3 
C.  Gibbon  Lack  o/Goldx\y  I  said  I  would  wail  a  man  for 
you  myself.  x888  D.  Grant  Sc.  Stories  30  A  bodie  canna 
aye  wyle  his  words.  1894  Northmnbld,  Gloss,  s.  v..  Wale 
me  an  ornnge. . .  To  wale  one's  way. 

b.  To  wale  by,  to  choose  and  put  by. 

1789  Ross  Helenore  i.  (ed.  3)  53  Bannocks  and  kebbocks 
knit  up  in  a  claith,  She  had  wiled  by,  and  row'd  up  in  her 
waitb. 

c.  Coal'mining,    (See  quot.  1881.) 


i860  Eng,  Sf  For.  Mining  Gloss.,  Waling,  cleaning  the 
coals.  1881  Raymond  Mining  Gloss.,  Wale,  Newc.  To 
clean  coal  bypicking  out  the  refuse  by  hand. 

2,  tntr.  To  make  choice. 

13.,  Gaw.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  x-2j6  'I-wysse,  worj^y,'  quoth  Jw 
wy3*i  *  5e  haf  waled  wel  better*.  1786  Burns  tialurween  iv. 
They  steek  their  een,  an'  graip  an  wale  For  muckle  anes, 
an'  straught  anes.  1816-30  T.  Wilson  Pitman's  Pa^  iii. 
cxvi.  Through  and  through  the  bowl  they  wyell — For  raisins, 
how  they  sti  itch  and  strive  ! 

t3.  trans.  ?  To  seek.   Obs.  rare~^. 

13. .  Gmv.  <5-  Gr.  Knt.  398  Where  schulde  I  wale  |>e,  quod 
Gauan,  where  is  }jy  place? 

Hence  Wa'ling  vbl.  sb.  Also  attrib.  waling 
glass  (see  quot.  1880). 

1625  A.  Gil  Sacr.  Philos.  \.  12  Every  ?.eed  encreaseih  by 
the  earth  and  moisture  thereof,  which  cannot  be  but  with 
a  wehling  out,  or  choice  of  things  that  are  homogeneous,  or 
of  parts  like  thereto.  1634  Rutherford  Let.  to  Lady  Ken, 
jiiure  29  Apr.,  It  should  be  of  your  wailing  and  not  of  his. 
1880  Antrim  ^  Down  Gloss.,  Waling  glass,  a  weaver's 
counting  glass,  which  magnifies  a  snialT  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  linen,  and  thus  enables  the  set  or  count  to  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Wale  (wtf'l),  7/.2    Also  whale,     [f.  Wale  sb.'^] 

1.  traits.  To  mark  (the  flesh)  with  wales  or  weals. 
14. .  in  Pol.  Rel.  ?f  L.  Poetns  (1903)  245  A  wycked  wound 

hath  me  walled  [rimes  called,  halt,  salt].  And  traveyld  me 
from  topp  to  too,  1634  Bp.  Hall  Contempt.  N.  T.,  Christ 
bef.  Pilate  263  O  my  blessed  Saviour,  was  it  not  enough 
that  thy  sacred  body  was  stripped  of  thy  garments,  and 
waled  with  bloudy  stripes?  i66x  Feltham  Resolves  11. 
Ixxxv.  (ed.  8)  375  Would  the  Horse.. suffer  his  lazy  Rider 
to  bestride  his  patient  back,  with  his  hands  and  whip  to 
wale  his  flesh  1 

2.  *  To  fasten,  secure,  or  protect  with  a  wale  or 
wale  piece'  (Webster  191 1). 

1909  E.  Essex  Advertiser  Aug.,  Suppl.  4/3  The  wharf. , 
is.  .built  with  piles  and  strongly  whaled. 

3.  a.  Alil,  To  weave  or  wattle  (a  gabion,  hurdle). 
b.  Basket-making,  To  intertwine  (rods)  in  making 
a  wale  (see  Wale  sb.'^  6)  ;  also  '  to  furnish  (a 
basket)  with  a  wale  or  wales '  (Webster  1911). 

1842  Burn  Nov.  ff  Mil,  Techn.  Diet.,  Clayonner,  to 
wattle,  wale.  189a  Fox  Irwin  Notes  Fortif.  (ed.  2)  60  To 
make  a  Wickerwork  Gabion. . .  Wale  the  web  by  pa^sing  each 
rod  in  succession  over  the  other  two.  .till  the  waling  is  -Z'ix^ 
6-in.  high.  1907  Jml,  Soc.  Arts  11  Jan,  190/2  The  foot 
rods  are  waled  and  then  laid  down  as  in  a  border. 

Hence  Waled  ///.  a. ,  marked  with  weals. 
Wa'Unff  vbl,  sb.  Mil.,  the  process  of  making  a 
gabion  or  hurdle ;  also,  the  basket-work  thus 
made  ;  also  attrib,  as  waling  rod. 

1842  Burn  Nav.  Sf  Mil.  Techn.  Diet.,  Clayon,  a..waling- 
rod.  Clayonnage,  wattling  ;.  .waling.  2885  Pall  Mall  Gaz. 
31  Mar.  6/2  A  horrible  vision  of  a  waled  back  would  come 
before  my  eyes  and  the  swish  of  that  terrible  whip  would 
sound  in  my  ears.  1892  G.  Philips  Text-Ik.  Forii/.  iii.  iii. 
fed.  5)  88  In  brushwood  gabions  the  basket  work  is  called 
the  web,  and  the  process  of  making  it  is  termed  waling. 
189a  [see  3  above]. 

t  Wale.  int.  Obs,  [repr.  OE.  wd  Id ;  see  Wo, 
Lo,  and  Wellaway  intr,\    Alas !  woe  is  me  ! 

£:iao5  Lay.  12952  Ah  wale  t»at  hit  nusten  Costantines 
cnihtes.    Ibid.  25859  Wale  \c  xvj^  wola]  t>at  ich  wes  iboren. 

Wale :  see  Vale  sb.^^  Veil  sb^^  Wailz/.,  Wall 
sby^  Well  sh.^  Whale. 

t  Waled,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Wale  sb>  +  -ed2.] 
Striped.     Open-waled  having  an  open  texture, 

c  1050  Voc.  in  Wr.-WulA.er  416/23  Histriatarum  {under- 
stood as  =  striatarum  (i  Kings  vii.  24)),  waledra.  i6oa  Inv. 
in  Collect.  Archsol.  (1863)  II.  95  One  waled  mattence  vjj. 
yiij  d.  x6ix  Cotcr.,  Linompie,  a  fine,  thinne,  or  open-waled 
Hnnen,  much  vsed  in  Picardicfor  womens  kerchers,  1665 
HooKE  Microgr.  6  Fine  waled  Silk,  or  Taffety. 

Waled  (w^ld),///.fl.i  Sc.z.iiAnorth,  [f.  Wale 
z/.1  +  -ed1.]  Chosen,  selected,  picked.  Cf,  Hand- 
waled. 

c  1400  Destr,  Troy  386  Walid  wyne  for  to  wete  wantid  ^-ai 
none.  C1470  Henry  Wallace  vui.  1219  Fyfty  ladyls  was 
in  hyr  cumpany,  Wallyt  off  wit  c  1550  Roi.land  Crt. 
Venus  I.  64  Thair  waillit  weid,  and  statuie  to  descriue,  I 
can  not  gif  pcrfite  affirmatiue.  ?  6- 1640  R.  Se»pill  Piper 
Kilbarchan  4,-^  He  counted  was  a  weil'd  Wight-man.  1649 
Rutherford  Zf/.  to  Mrs.  Gillespie  14  Aug.,  Let  not  your 
heart  say,  it  is  an  ill  wailed  dispensation.  x68i  K.  Fle.mikg 
Fulfilling^  Script,  in.  iii.  (1726)  376  What  choice  and 
wailed  instruments  such  were,  who  were  thus  called  forth. 
1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xviii,  Gude  and  waled  Christians 
they  were  toa     i8a8  Craven  Gloss.,  /^eo/^'ci',  picked,  chobcn. 

Waled,  ppl.  ff.2  :  see  Wale  v.^ 

Walee,  Wale-knot :  see  Wali,  Wall-knot. 

Walentyne,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Valentine. 

Walenut,  obs.  form  of  Walnut. 

Waler  1  (w^i-laj).    [f.  Wale  z/.i  +  -erI.] 

1.   Coal'inining.     (See  quots.) 

i8a5  E.  Mackenzie  View  Northumbld.  (ed.  2)  I.  91 
Wailers  are  boys  employed  to  pick  out  slate,  pyrites,  and 
other  foul  admixtures  fiom  the  coal.  x86o  Eng,  ^  For. 
Mining  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  [Newcastle  Terms],  Waler^  boys  who 
pick  the  refuse  from  the  good  coals. 

t2.  *A  handloom  silk-weaving  term:  a  man 
employed  to  determine  the  number  of  '*  picks  "  in  a 
piece  and  to  see  that  uniformity  is  maintained ' 
\Eng.  Dial.  Did.).  Obs. 

Waler  2  (w^>bj).  Anglo-Indian,  [f.  Wales  {iot 
New  South  Wales) -(- -ER  1.]  A  horse  imported 
from  Australia,  esp.  from  New  South  Wales. 

1849  New  South  Wales  vii.  65  The  colonial.brcd  horses 
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or  Walers,  as  they  are  called  in  India.  x888  Kifling  Plain 
y.,  Rout &/ White  Hussars  (ed.  3)  215  The  Drum-Horse., 
is  nearly  always  a  big  piebald  Waler. 

aitrib.  X873  Madras  Mail-2^  June  (YuIe),For  sale,  a  brown 
Waler  gelding.  1888  Kipling  Plain  7'.,  Rout  0/  White 
Hussars  (ed.  3)  217  Yale  had  a  big,  old,  white  Waler  trap- 
horse. 

t  Walesman.  Obu  [f.  Wales  ^ViK^  sb.'\  « 
Welshman. 

1591  Canterb.  Marriage  Licences  Ser.  i.  (1892)  363  Hugh 
Evans  of  Lambeth,  Walesinan. 

WaletCt,  Walew,  obs.  ff.  Wallet,  Value. 
Waleway,  var.  Wellawat  int. 
Walewe,  obs.  ff.  Value  sb,^  Wallow  v. 
Waleys,  obs.  :  see  Welsh. 
Walfalr,  obs.  form  of  Wallflower. 
Walhalla,  var.  Valhalla. 
Walhwe,  obs.  form  of  Wallow  a. 
II  Wall  (wah*).  Also  w&lee,  waly.  [Arab.  Jlj 
wali  (classical  Arab.  JiJ  wdlin),  subst  use  of  pres. 

pple.  olwala  to  be  foremost]  The  governor  of  a 
province :   —  Vali. 

1811  tr.  Niehuhr's  Trav.  Aral'.  Ixxxiv.  in  J.  Pinkcrton 
Coll.  yoy.X.  107  Every  petty  district,  .has  its  governor. 
If  not  a  prince,  or  one  of  the  higher  nobility,  this  governor  is 
called  Wali  and  Dola.  1839  K.  W.  Lane  Arab.JVts.iiSsg)!. 
V.  350  The  Walee  inflicted  upon  him  a  hundred  lashes,  and 
banished  him  from  the  city.  1857  W.  K.  Tweedie  Risers 
^  Lakes  of  Script.  24  And  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  a  Mo- 
liammedan  Wah  disfigures  the  scene?  1883  Schaff-Herzog 
Encycl  Reli,^.  Knoivl.  II.  1164  (Stanf.)  Jerusalem  is  the 
seat  of  a  mutasarri/ under  the  zvetljf  of  Syria. 

Walidrag,  variant  of  Walltdrag  Sc. 

Walie,  var.  Wally  a.^  Sc.^  Walt  ?«/.  Sc. 

Waling  (w^lit)).  Also  errott,  whaling,  [f. 
Wale  sbX+  -ivq'^.] 

.1.  The  wales  or  horizontal  timbers  with  which 
piles  are  braced ;  also,  one  of  such  timbers,  a  wale. 
(Cf.  Wale  sb.'^  5  ;  also  YooT-waling-.) 

1837  Civil  Engin.  ^  Arch.  Jrttl  I.  12/1  To  these  piles 
will  be  fixed  three  tiers  of  waling  of  whole  timbers.  1878 
F.  S.  Williams  Midi.  Railw.  592  After  the  timbers  are 
fixed,  they  are  braced  by  wliat  arc  called  '  walings  '. 

Comb.  1837  Whittock^*.  Trades  {\%^7)  20-2  Oaken  piles 
driven  down  close  to  the  embankments  with  their  upper 
ends  crossed  by  strong  '  v.haling-boards '  of  oak.  1916 
Chamb.  Jrnl.  1  Jan.  6i3/2  Heworked  his  wayaIong..till  he 
reached  the  edge  of  the  wharf  and  found  footing  on  the 
walling  \sic\  strips  again-tt  which  the  ships  hull  rested. 

2.  Naut»  The  timbers  forming  the  wale  of  a 
boat ;  in  comb,  waling-piece^  ?  =  wale-piece  {a). 

1909  Westm.  Cnz.  6  Jan.  7  '4  Some  of  the  survivors  saved 
themselves  by  seizing  the  collier's  whaling.piece. 

Wallsc,  Waliaoho,  obs.  forms  of  Wklsh. 

Walise,  Sc.  form  of  Valise. 

Walk  (wgk),  j*.l  Also  4-7  walke,  6  walck, 
whalke.     [f.  Walk  v}\ 

I,  Action  or  manner  of  walking. 

1.  An  act  or  spell  of  walking  or  going  on  foot 
from  place  to  place ;  esp.  a  short  journey  on  foot 
taken  for  exercise  or  pleasure.  Phrase,  to  take 
{^fetch^  rarely  niake^  a  walk^  also  (somewhat 
arch,)  to  take  onis  walk^s, 

c  1386  Chaucer  Man  of  Law's  T.  461  And  in  bir  walk  this 
blynde  man  they  mctte.  1576  Fleming  Panofil.  Epist.  410 
You  haue  your  fine  walkes,  in  places  of  pleasure.and  there- 
v/ithaW  communication  seasoned  with  the  leuen  of  learning. 
1581  A.  Hall  /liiid  ir.  23  When  as  y«  green  eyed  Goddesse 
thus  had  heard  dame  lunoes  talk.  To  finde  tlie  wilie  Vlysses 
straight  downe  she  tookehir  walke.  1638  Baker  tr.  Balzac's 
Lett.  (vol.  II)  48  See  here  the  decree  of  a  country  Phylo- 
sopher,  and  Matter  of  Meditation  for  one  of  your  walkes  at 
Yssy.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  79  The  unfor- 
tunale  Lady  Agarida  took  a  walk  by  a  little  Rivers  side. 
1686  tr.  Chardin's  Coronnt.  Solyman  130  Hi*  most  usual 
walks  being  upon  Giulfa  side.  1694  Motteux  A'rt^^/a/t  iv. 
xxi.  Some  kind  Wave  will  throw  it  [my  will]  ashoar,..and 
some  King*s  Daughter,  going  to  fetch  a  Walk  in  the  fresco 
on  the  Evening,  will  find  it,  a  1700  Evelvn  Diary  19  ScpU 
1633,  In  my  walkes  I  stepp'd  into  a  goldbeaters  work-house. 
'737  Common  Sense  I.  205,  I  am  not  absurd  enough,  even 
to  hint  the  usual  rural  Recreations,  of  fetching  a  Walk. 
1753  [see.  Walk  v.  5  dj.  1774  Goldsm.  A'ai.  Hist.  I. 
Pre?,  p,  iii,  If.  .a  man  should,  in  his  walks,  meet  with  an 
animal,  the  name,  .of  which  he  desires  to  know.  18*5  T. 
Hook  Sayings  Ser.  11.  Passion  ^  Princ.  xiv.  111.  338  She 
delighted  in  little  dances,  and  walks  home  after  them,  and 
what  are  called  walks  out  in  the  morning,  to  be  met  some- 
where and  joined  by  her  beloved.  1834  Sir  H.  Taylor 
Artevelde  i.  i.  vii.  6i  My  mistress,  Sir,  so  please  you,  takes 
}icr  walk  Along  the  garden  terrace,  and  desires  [etc.].  J837 
Dickens /*/<:>&«;.  XX  viii,  At  dinner  they  met  again,  after  a  five- 
and-twenty  mile  walk.  1865  E.  Klrkitt  Walk  Land's  End 
I.  33,  1  shouldered  my  knapsack  again  and  made  an  evening 
walk  to  Kingston.  188^  'Mrs.  Alexander'  Valerie's Eate 
i.  We  have  only  ten  minutes  left  for  our  walk  back.  1910 
A.  Lang  in  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  135/t  A  man,  in  fun,  called  to 
a  goat  to  escort  his  wife  on  a  walk, 

f  b.  In  wider  sense  :  Travel,  wandering,  Obs, 

c  1470  Gol,  ^  Gaw.  494  The  warliest  wane.. That  euer  I 
visl  in  my  walk,  in  all  this  warld  wyde.  1697  Drydfn 
AUneis  vii.  773  For  not  the  Gods,  nor  angry  Jove  will  bear 
Thy  lawless  wand'ring  walks  in  upper  Air. 

fc.  Line  of  march  or  movement  (in  quots.,  of 
an  army,  a  chess-man).  Obs. 

(X  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  3799  pai  droje  furth  be  dissert  & 
drinkles  t>ai  spill,  Was  nouthire  waldis  in  bar  walke  ne 
walir  to  fynde.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.^  Hen,  Vlll,  358  And 
so  returned  home  by  land,..burnyng  and  destroiyng  euery 
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pile,  fortresse  and  village  that  was  in  their  walke.  1589 
Pappe  IV.  Hatchet  in  Lyly's  Whs.  (1902)  III.  395  He  shall 
knowe  what  it  is  for  a  scaddle  pawne,  to  crosse  a  Bishop  in 
his  owne  walke. 

d.  Jig.  in  various  uses :  f  Expatiation,  extended 
discourse  {obs.  rare) ;  an  act  or  a  practice  of  walk- 
ing, in  any  metaphorical  sense  of  the  verb. 

1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  16  b,  Now  in  speakyng  of  honestie, 
I  may  by  deuision  of  the  vertues  make  a  large  walke.  1592 
liBRTON  Pilgr.  J'arad.  (Gro'^art)  19/1  From  caie,  and  cost, 
fancy,  and  wisedomes  folly,  tie  tooke  his  walke  vnto  a  waie 
more  holly.  X77i-a  Cowi-er  Olney  Hymns  i.  iii.  i  Oh  !  for 
a  clo^^er  walk  with  God.  i8oj  Wordsw.  Sonn.  Liberty  i. 
iv,  And  the  talk  Man  holds  with  week-day  man  in  the  hourly 
walk  Of  the  mind's  business.  1825  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  Bar- 
bara S ,  Perhaps  from  the  pure  infelicity  which  accom- 
panies some  people  in  their  walk  through  life.  i86a  Mrs. 
liROWNiNG  Little  Mattie  2  Short  and  narrow  her  life's  walk. 

2.  a.  A  procession,  ceremonial  perambulation. 

1563  Homilies  II.  Rogation-iuk.  iv.  248  b,  Yet  haue  we 
occasion  secondarylye  geuen  vs  in  our  walkes  on  these 
daye^,  to  consider  the  old  auncient  boundes  &  limittes  be- 
longyng  to  our  owne  Towneship.  a  i6to  Bp.  Hall  Epist. 
VI.  v,  45  You  may  as  well  challenge  the  Trumpets  of  Rammes- 
homes,  and  seauen  dayes  walke  vnto  euery  siedge.  1888 
'^KTL^w.  Anld Licht  Idyl/s  (,iSg2)  ^2  It  is  nearly  twenty  years 
since  the  gardeners  had  their  last '  walk'  in  'Ihrums. 
f  b.  An  official  perambulation.     Cf.  sense  10. 

1626  Breton  Fantasticks  (Grosarti  13/1  The  Forresters 
now  be  about  their  walkes,  and  yet  stealers  sometimes  cozen 
the  Keepers. 

t3.  ^/.   Ability  to  walk.   Obi.  rare~^. 

1593  R.  Habvey  Fhilad.  103  That  God  which  giueth  eyes 
to  the  blind,  and  walkes  to  the  lame. 

4.  An  act  of  walking  as  distinguished  from  other 
more  rapid  modes  of  locomotion  on  foot  (see 
Walk  v^■  7);  the.  slowest  gait  of  a  land  animal; 
a  rate  of  progression  which  belongs  to  this  gait,  a 
walking  pace. 

a.  of  a  horse  or  other  quadruped  (opposed  to 
iroty  amble  J  gallops  etc). 

1688  Holme  Armoury  ii.  150/1  Walk,  is  the  sloest  pace  a 
Horse  doth  go;  it  is  used  to  cool  a  Horse  after  hard  Riding. 
1788  Mrs.  Hughes  Henry  ^  Isabella  I,  50  If  the  road  was 
in  the  smallest  degree  rough,  .the  horses  were  never  suffered 
to  go  oflF  a  walk.  1832  Prop.  Reg.  Instr.  Cavalry  n.  1 5  The 
rate  of  walk  not  to  exceed  four  miles  an  hour.  1804  A. 
Hunter  Ceo*-g.  Ess,\l.  187  If  the  distance  is  above  a  mile, 
they  will  suffer,  unless  it  is  walk  all  the  way.  X848  Dickens 
Dotubey  xlvi,  He  rode  near  Mr.  Dombey  s  house  j  and  fail- 
ing into  a  walk  as  he  approached  it,  looked  up  at  the  win- 
dows. 190a  *  Violet  Jacob  '  Sheep-Stealers  xiv,  He  dM  not 
once  let  his  horse  go  out  of  a  sober  walk, 

b.  of  a  human  being  (opposed  to  rim), 

1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N,  i.iit.  138  My  verle  walke  should  b« 
a  Itgge.  1838  Dickens  67.  Tivistxixx^  Exchanging  her  falter- 
ing  walk  for  a  good,  swift,  steady  run.  i854SusTEE5/^a«f/- 
ley  Cr.XxxWi.  (1901)  II.  355  He.. rounded  the  corner  into 
Red  Lion  Street  at  something  between  a  walk  and  a  run. 

C.  Applied  spec,  to  a  firm  and  regular  gait. 
nome-use, 

1784  CowpER  Task  IV.  635>  He  stands  erect  j  his  slouch 
becomes  a  walk ;  He  steps  right  onward,  martial  in  his  air. 
d.  A  walking  race ;    a  pedestrian  contest  in 
which  running  is  not  allowed, 

t8Sy  SportingLi/e3  July  3/5  Clarke  should  win  the  Walk, 
with  Lange  second,  and  Ockelford  third. 

6.  A  manner  of  walking ;  esp.  the  distinctive 
manner  of  walking  of  an  individual,  as  recognizable 
by  visible  appearance. 

ai6ifiR,  Cox  A  ct3f  on  ^  Diana  2S  Who's  this..?  the  clothes 
and  walk  of  my  dear  husband.  1697  Dkvden  ^neis  i.  561 
In  length  of  Train  descends  her  sweeping  Gown,  And  by 
her  graceful  Walk,  the  Queen  of  Love  is  known.  1705  tr. 
Cowley's  Plants  Wks.  1711  III.  383  The  Mandrake  only 
imitates  our  Walk  And  on  two  legs  erect  is  seen  to  stalk. 
X774  Pennsylv.  Gas.  28  Sept.  Suppi.  i/i  Run  away.. an 
Irish  servant  man,,  .slender  made,  long  visage,  small  legs, 
and  bath  a  clumsy  walk.  X863  Geo.  Euor  Romola  xiii,  It 
was  impossible  to  mistake  her  6gure  and  her  walk.  1878 
Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  438  Who  has  a  walk  that  can  be 
named  with  that  of  the  Arab  ? 

t  b.  To  diminish  one's  walks :  ?  to  walk 
mincingly,   Obs, 

1609  DsKKER  GulVs  Hombk.  iv.  17  That  true  humorous 
Gallant  that  desires  to  powre  himsclfe  into  all  fashions.. 
must  as^  well  practise  to  diminish  his  walkes,  as  to  bee 
various  in  his  sallets,  curious  in  his  Tobacco,  [etc.]. 

6.  fig.  a.  In  religious  language  (cf.  Walk  v^d  a) : 
Manner  of  behaviour,  conduct  of  life, 

c  1586  Ctess  Pembroke  Ps.  cxix.  ii,  Whom  in  walk  Gods 
way  directeth.  Sure  them  ro  sinnfull  blott  infecteth  Of  deed 
or  word.  1760  T.  Hutchinson  Hist.  Mass.  Bay  iv.  (1765) 
421  The  irregular  walk  or  demeanor  of  any  one  church. 
1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  x,  In  this  proposal  there  was  much 
that  pleased  old  David,.. the  lassie  would  be  under  Mrs, 
Saddletree's  eye,  who  had  an  uprisht  walk.  1831  Carlvle 
Ess.^  Early  Ger.  Lit.  (1840)  III.  186  Taulcr.  .a  man  of  an- 
tique Christian  walk.  184^-^  Trench  Huls,  Led.  Ser.  11. 
viL  263  What  do  they  require  of  us  but  a  walk  correspond, 
ing?  X871  Morley  Crt/-/y/tf  in  Crit,  Misc.  .Ser.  i.  237  The 
most  important  question  that  we  can  ask  of  any  great 
teacher,  as  of  the  walk  and  conversation  of  any  commonest 
l>erson,  remains  this,  how  far  has  he  letc.]. 
fb.   A  course  of  conduct.  Obs, 

1772  Burke  Let,  17  Nov.  Corr.  (1844)  I.  378  None  of  our 
friends  are  to  blame  for  this  rejection  of  that  idea...  It  was 
impossible  at  that  time  to  take  a  separate  walk  from  them. 
1786  Mme.  D'Arblay  Diary  10  Dec,  I  was  ashamed  to 
appear  the  leader  in  a  walk  so  new  as  that  of  leaving  the 
Lodge  in  an  evening. 

fV,  Theat,  ?The  course  of  action  assigned  to 
one  person  of  a  drama,  Obs. 
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Davenant  speaks  of '  the  underwalks  (or  lesser  intrigues) 
of  persons '. 
165X  Davenant  Gondibert,  Pref.,  To  these  Meanders  of  the 
English  Stage  I  have  cut  out  the  Walks  of  my  Poems.   1673 
Bp.  S.  Parker  Reproof  R eh.    Transp.   10  You  summ  up 
your  Charge  in  Six   Heads,  which   you   sometimes  entitle 
Playes,  sometimes  Hypotheses,  sometimes  Aphorisms;  and 
why  not  Plots,  and  Scenes,  and  Walks,  and  under-walks,  &c.? 
II.  Place  or  path  for  walking. 
f  8.  The  usual  place   of  walking,  the  haunt  or 
resort  (of  a  person  or  animal).   Obi. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  211  The  gardyn..Ther  as  this 
fres-ihe  Emelye. .  Wasin  hire  walk,  and  ronied  vp  and  doun. 
f  1400  Rom.  Rose  2505  Thus  shalt  thou.  ,gete  enchesoun  to 
goon  ageyn  Unto  thy  walk,   or  to  thy  place,  Where  thou 
biheld  hir  fleshly  face  [Fr.  dealer  DerechieJ  encore  en  la 
rue  Ou  etc.].      a  1450  Mirk's   Eestinl  55  But  Jjus  he  [sc. 
the  hunter]  wole  spye  wher  hys  [sc.  the  unicorn's]  walk  ys. 
and  (>er  he  settyj>e  a  woman  ^at  ys  dene  mayden.     X4&8-9 
riniiipton  Corr.  (Camden)  59  Sir,  I  wold  advise  your  mas- 
tership cau'ie  William  Scargell  to  take  gocd  regard  to  him- 
selfe  &  not  to  use  his  old  walkes ;  for  &  he  doe,  he  wyibe 
I     taken.      1530  Palsgb    436/2  Beware,  come  nat  in  his  waike 
'    lest  he  arrest  the  :  gardes  toy  de  te  trouuer  la  ou  it  hante. 
I    xsg3  Marlowe  Edw    II  (Brooke)  1804  Edmund  away.. 
j     Proud  Mortimer  pries  neare  into  thy  walkes.  X607  Topsell 
]     Fottr-f.  Beasts  3C0  If  any  male  or  other  stone  Horsse  ccme 
i    within  their  walke,  then  presently  they  make  force  at  him. 
I     1634  Peacham  Compl.  Gentl.  x.  (i(,o(i)  88  tor  with  the  weeds 
]     there  are  delicate  flowers  in  those  walkes  of  Venus  lOvid's 
I     Amores,  etc.].     1702  Roue  Ambit.  Step-Mother  i.  i,  With 
heedless  steps  they  unawares  Tread  on  the  Lyons  walk. 

t  b.  trans/.  The  region  w  ithin  which  something 
moves.     Also  fig.   Cbs, 

X54S  AscHAM  Toxoph.  i.  (Arb  )  75  Meanynge  therby,  that 
no  man . .  came  in  their  [sc.  the  arrow  s  ]  w.ilke,  that  escaped 
without  death.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Voi.\.  Ixxxi  §  16  Those 
coulorable  and  suiile  crimen  that  seldome  are  taken  within 
the  walke  of  humaine  justice.  1656  Cowley  Pv;dar.  Odes. 
Praise  Pindar  iv,  Lo,  how  ih'  obsequious  Wind,  and  swel- 
ling Ayr  I'he  Thcban  Swan  does  upward-^  bear  Into  the 
walks  of  Clouds,  where  he  dots  play.  1692  Ray  Disc  ii. 
ii.  (1732)  loi  The  middle  region  of  the  Air  where  the  Walk 
of  the  Clouds  is.  1732  Pope  Ess.  Man  i.  X02  Far  as  the 
solar  walk  or  milky  way. 
9,  A  place  prepared  or  set  apart  for  walking. 

a.  In  a  church  or  other  public  building-:  An 
ambulatory  ;  a  place  where  people  can  walk,  a 
cloister,  aisJe,  portico,  or  the  like  ;  esp.  in  the 
Royal  Exchange,  each  of  the  portions  of  the 
ambulatory  formerly  allotted  to  different  classes  of 
merchants  ;  designated  by  special  names,  as  East 
India,  Virginia,  Jamaica,  Spanish  etc.  walk  (see 
Entick  London  ed.  1766,  IV.  102). 

XS30  Palscr.  286/2  Walke  to  walke  up  and  downe  in, 
paruis.  X556  WiTiiALS  Diet.  (156^)  42  A  walke,  galery,  or 
porchc  to  walke  in,  porticus.  iWQ  Hake  Naves  out  0/ 
Potvles  (1872)  F  iij.  Here,  in  this  Church  a  walck  there  is 
where  Papistes  doe  frequent  To  talke  of  newes  among 
themselues  1593  Norden  Spec  Brit.  i.  Mdsx  35  Royall 
exchange... The  form  of  the  building  is  quadrate,  with 
walks  round  the  mayne  building  supported  with  pilleis  of 
marble.  X59S  Stow  Su>-v.  (1603)  404  Ihey  resort  all  to  the 
said  Temple  Church,  in  the  round  walke  whereof  [etc.]. 
c  1630  RisDON  Surv.  Devon  §  42  (1810)  48  In  one  of  the 
walks  of  the  church  there  is  a  stone.  1661  in  M.  Sellers 
Eastland  Co.  iCamden)  Introd.  75  Our  deputies,  will  meet 
theirs  at  London  upon  the  Exchange  Mundayand  Tusday 
come  senett  at  noone  in  the  Eastlande  Walke.  X710  Loud. 
Gaz.  No.  4708/4  Inquire  at  the., Royal  Exchange  East 
Country- Walk  in  Exchange  Time.  X715  Ibid.  No.  5341/4 
The  Spanish  Walk  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  1858  Haw- 
thorne Fr.  fi(  It.  Note-Bks  (1871)  II.  loi  The  great  cloister 
..has  a  walk  of  intersecting  arches  round  its  four  sides. 
X884  iQth  Cent.  Jan.  104  The  cloister  arcade  was  ^aid  to 
have  four  walks. 

b.  An  avenue  bordered  by  trees, 

X596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  x.  25  And  all  without  were  walkes 
and  alleyes  dight  With  diuers  trees,  enrang'd  in  euen  rankes. 
1600  J.  PoRV  tr.  Leo's  Africa  11.  ^3  Quinces  here  are  of  an 
incredible  bignes.  Their  vines  dispersing  themselves  vpon 
the  boughes  of  trees  doe  make  most  pleasant  bowers  and 
walkes.  x6a3  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  New  Discos-,  by  Sea 
C  2  b,  There  naih  he  made  Walkes,  hedges,  and  Arbours,  of 
all  manner  of  most  delicate  fruit  Trees.  1626  Toke  (Kent) 
Estate  Ace.  (MS.)  fol.  98  Quicksett  for  the  further  end  of 
the  wake  in  the  new  orchard  1693  Motteux  St  Olon's 
Morocco  8  A  fiery  Horse,  that  lan  away  with  him  . . 
as  he  wheel'd  about  under  a  Walk  of  Orange  Trees.  17x1 
Addison  Spect.  No.  no  f  i  There  is  a  long  Walk  of  aged 
Kims.  i8«  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xviii,  The  old  lime-tree 
walk  was  like  green  cloisters. 

C.  A  broad  path  in  a  garden  or  pleasure-ground. 
Also,  a  way  set  apart  for  foot-passengers  at  the 
side  of  a  street  or  road  ;'a  footwalk,  sidewalk, 

X533  MS^Razvl.  776  If.  171  b.  For  that  Chylderne  shall  not 
castRubbysh  vnto  the  Kynges  new  Whalke.  x6oi  Shaks. 
Tivel.  N.  II.  v.  19  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box  tree:  Mal- 
uolio's  comming  downe  this  walke.  X667  Primatt  Cit^  ^  C. 
Builder  153  It  is  decent  to  have  fme  gravel  Walks  in  the 
Garden.  x688  Holme  Armoury  n.  118/2  Allies,  or  Walks 
well  Gravelled.  1693  Evelyn'  De  la  Quint.  Compi.  Card. 
I.  44  A  Walk  must  be  broad  enouph'for  two  Persons  to  walk 
a-breast  at  least, . .  without  which  it  would  no  longer  be  a  real 
Walk,  but  a  large  Path.  X7e4  Cowper  Task  i  351  We  tread 
the  wilderness,  whose  well-roll'd  walks. .  giveample  space  To 
narrow  bounds.  X848  Thackeray  Van  Fair  xxxix,  The 
library  looked  out  on  the  front  walk  and  park.  1854  Surtees 
Handle^  Cr.  xli.  {1901)  II.  38  That's  one  of  the  few  pulls 
we  magistrates  have— I  keep  my  avenue  in  repair  and  my 
walks  weeded  by  the  vagrants.  xgisMns.  Stratton-Porter 
Zarf^/Vxviii.  (1917)366  Mr.  Pryor  lay  all  twisted  on  the  walk. 

collect.  1874  Englishman's  Guide  Bk.  U.S.  23  There  are 
in  it  {the  Central  Park,  New  York]  about  9  miles  oi  carriage 
drive,  4  of  bridle  road,  and  about  25  miles  of  walk. 
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cL  A  public  promenade  in  or  near  a  town, 
X840  Dickens  Oid  C.  Shop  xliv,  In  the  public  walks  and 
lounges  of  a  town,  people  go  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  i8^i 
Louisa  S*  Costsllo  Piigr.  Auvtrgne  II.  iii.  43  This  public 
walk  is  prettily  arranged  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  amphi. 
theatre. 

e.  The  circular  pavement  on  which  the  mill- 
horse  walks  in  driving  the  mill. 

1734  Phil  Tratis.  XXXVIII.  403  Their  Muscles  and 
Tendons.. are  unequally  strain'd,  as  the  Duty  is  hardest  on 
one  Side,  even  the"  their  Walk  is  large.  1744  Dksaguliers 
Course  Ex^er,  Philos.  II.  536  Those  plain  and  simple 
Inaruments  used  at  the  Coal-pits,  call'd  Barrel-Gins,  where 
an  Horse  going  round  in  a  sufficiently  large  Walk  draws 
round  an  Axis  in  Peritrochio.  1834-6  Barlow  in  Eucyd. 
Metrop.ii^S)  VIII.  91/1  The  diameter  of  a  walk  for  a 
horse  mill  ought  to  be  at  least  25  to  30  feet. 

f.  =  Rope-walk. 

S794  Rigging  t^-  Seamanship  I.  54  A  Caps/eru .  .h  fixed  in 
the  ground  at  the  lower-end  of  the  walk.  /^/V.  56  Rope- 
kouU'grounH^  or  IVaik,  should  be  four-hundred  yards  long. 
1839  Ure  Did.  Arts  1070  {Rope-making.)  As  soon  as  he  has 
reached  the  termination  of  the  walk,  a  second  spinner  takes 
the  yarn  off  the  whirl,  and  gives  it  to  another  person  to  put 
upon  a  reel. 

10.  A  tract  of  forest  land  comprised  in  the 
circuit  regularly  perambulated  by  a  superintending 
officer  (cf.  3)  ;  a  division  of  a  forest  placed  in  the 
charge  of  a  forester,  ranger,  or  keeper. 

1541  N.  Country  IVills  (Surtees  1908)  190  To  poor  hous- 
holders  and  other  honest  people  withm  my  walkes  within  the 
forest  of  Wyndesore.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  K/,  v.  ii.  24  My 
Parkes,  my  Walkes,  my  Manners  that  I  had,  Euen  now  for. 
sake  me.  xS^  Do:q.  Lett.  Pat.  at  Ox/.  (1837)  330  The 
Office  of  Keeper  of  the  lower  walke  of  the  great  Parke  of 
Windsor.  Ibii.  338  The  Offices  of  the  foure  Bayliwickes  or 
eight  walkes,  and  of  Ranger  and,  L«iunderer  of  the  Forrest 
of  Whichwood.  1679-88  Moneys  Seer.  Serv.  Chas.  II  ^ 
Jos.  II  (Camden)  125  To  S'  EHab  Harvey,  Lieut,  of  Waltham 
forest,,  .for  the  repayres  of  Low-Layton  Lodge,  wherein  he 
lives,  being  under-keeper  of  that  walk.  « 1700  Evelyn  Z>7flrj' 
23  Oct.  1686,  Went  with  the  Countesse  of  Sunderland  to 
Cranbourn,  a  lodge  and  walke  of  my  Lord  Godolphin's  in 
Windsor  Parke.  1778  En^L  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.v.  New 
Forest^  There  are  9  walks  in  it ;  and  to  every  one  a  keeper, 
under  a  lord-warden,  besides  2  rangers,  and  a  bow-bearer. 
18x0  J.  Evans  &  Britton  Beauties  Eng.  ff  Wales  XI. 
Northampt,  31  The  Forest  cf  Whittle  wood. .  .The  whole  is 
di\nded  into  five  walks,  viz.  Hazleborough,  Sholbrook, 
Wakefield,  Hanger,  and  Shrobb.  1819  Scott /r'awAf^exxxii, 
If  the  Normans  drive  ye  from  these  walks,  Rowena  has 
forests  of  her  own,  where  her  gallant  deliverers  may  range 
at  full  freedom. 

fb.  Agru.  A  tract  of  land  used  for  corn-growing. 

1797  in  A.  Young  Agric.  Suffolk  39  A  walk  that  is  laid 
down  with  plenty  of  seeds  for  two  years,  never  grows  so 
much  com  as  when  first  broke  up  again, 
O.  West  Indian.  A  plantation. 
_  1793 /I ««.  Reg.,  Nat.  //«A  ^10  The  usual  method  of  form- 
ing a  new  piemento  plantation  (in  Jamaica  it  is  called  a 
walk)  is  nothing  more  than  to  appropriate  a  piece  of  wood- 
land, [etc.  J.  1901  Jl'estm.  Gaz.  i3june  2/3  Many  sugar  estates 
in  the  West  Indies  have  of  late  years  been  converted  into 
banana  walks. 

IL  a.  An  enclosure  in  which  poultry  or  other 
birds  are  allowed  to  run  freely ;  a  fowl-run.  Also 
(c£  sense  13),  a  place  to  which  fowls  are  sent  in 
order  that  they  may  have  more  space  to  run  about 
than  can  be  allowed  them  where  they  are  bred  :  in 
phrase  at  walk. 

1538  Elyot  Dict.y  Viuarium,  a  place,  where  wylde  beastes, 
byrdes,  or  fyshes  be  kepte.  It  may  be  callyd  as  welle  a 
I>onde,  as  a  parke,  a  counnyngar,  a  walke  for  byrdes.  1600 
SuBFLET  Country  Farm  I.  xvi.  107  Likewise  you  must  not 
let  them[geese]lay  out  of  their  walke  or  fold.  1880  Jessopi' 
Arcady  \.  (1887)  10  He  eats  the  eggs  for  breakfast  and  the 
chickens  for  dinner,  goes  in  for  fancy  breeds  [of  fowl],  and 
runs  up  an  ornamental '  walk '  for  them. 

If  b.  .^  walk  of  snipes  {f^  suites).  In  the  early 
lists  of  *  proper  terms '  the  meaning  is  uncertain  ; 
later  writers  interpret  it  as  a  *  company  term '  (cf. 
*  congregation  of  plovers '  in  the  same  lists). 

c  1450  MS.  Egerton  iggs  fol.  19  A  Walke  of  Snytys.  1801 
Stbutt  Sports  ^  Past.  L  ii.  33,  1859  Fqlkard  Wild  Fowler 
i.  6  A  walk  of  snipes. 

a  The  place  in  which  a  game-cock  is  kept. 
Cock  of  the  walk  (fig.)  :  a  person  whose  stipremacy 
in  his  own  circle  is  undisputed  (see  Cock  sb^-  7). 

16x5  T.  Savile  in  J.  J.  Cartwright  Chapters  Hist.  Vorks. 
(1872)  350,  I  have..borowed  my  father's  cocks... I  go.  .to 
get  walkes  for  them,  x688  Holme  Armoury  11.  251/2  The 
Cocks  Walk  is  the  place  where  he  is  bred,  which  usually  is  a 
place  that  no  other  Cock  comes  to.  £-1770  T.  Fairfax 
Compl.  Sportsm.  4  Let  the  cock  chickens  go  with  their 
hens,  till  they  begin  to  fight  one  with  another;  but  then 
separate  them  into  several  walks,  and  that  walk  is  the  best, 
that  is  freest  from  the  resort  of  others.  1813  Grose's  Diet. 
Vulvar  T.  (ed.  Egan),  Cock,  or  Chief  Cock  of  the  Walk.  The 
leading  manin  any  Society  or  body;  the  best  boxer  in  a  village 
or  district.  18*3  '  Jon_  Bee  '  Diet.  Tur/  Walk  (in  cocking) 
—the  ground  for  keeping  them-  1857  Trollope  Barchester 
T.  xvu.  heading.  Who  shall  be  cock  of  the  walk?  1875 
Whvtk  Melville  Katerfelto  i,  Mr.  Gale,  to  use  his  own 
phraseology,  was  accustomed  to  consider  himself  Cock  of  the 
Walk  in  every  society  he  frequented. 

12-  Land,  or  a  tract  of  land,  used  for  the  pasture 
of  animals,  esp.  sheep.   Obs.  exc.  in  Sheepwalk. 

1549  Latimer  ist  Serm.  be/.  Ediu.  VI  (Arb.)  40  He  had 
walke  for  a  hundred  shepe,  and  my  mother  mylked  .xxx. 
kyne.  1573-80  Tussrr  llusb.  (1878)  62  The  housing  of  cattel 
while  winter  doth  hold..spareth  the  pasture  for  walke  of 
thy  sheepe.  a  1647  Habincton  Surv.  Worcs.  (Worcs.  Hist. 
Soc.)  1. 254  A  large  walke  for  sauage  beastes,  but  nowe  more 


commodiouslychaungedto  the  civill  habitations  of  many  gen> 
tellmen.  x8o8  Jamieson,  Gang,.,^  pasture  or  walk  for  cattle. 

13.  A  farm  or  cottage  to  which  a  young  hound 
is  sent  in  order  to  get  accustomed  to  a  variety  of 
surroundings.     Phrases,  at  walk,  to  put  to  walk. 

173s  SoMERViLLE  Chcue  IV.  Argt.,  Of  the  litter  of  whelps. . 
of  setting  them  out  to  their  several  walks.  1781  P.  Beckford 
Thoughts  Hunting  v.  60  The  distemper  makes  dreadful 
havoc  with  whelps  at  their  walks.  1840  Blaine  Encycl.  Rur. 
Sports  IV.  V.  §  3.  474  Hounds  are  usually  named  at  the  time 
they  are  sent  out  to  their  walks,  1B45  Youatt  Dog  ii.  36 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  wliether  the  [greyhound] 
whelp  should  be  kept  in  the  kennel  and  subjected  to 
its  regular  discipline,  or  placed  at  walk  in  some  farm- 
house. 1854  Surtees  Haudley  Cr.  (1901)  I.  i.  4  Jhe  hounds 
were  still  kept  at  walks  during  the  summer.  1856  '  Stone- 
hengf,  '  Brii.  sports  11.  iv.  §  340  The  Walks  for  the  Young 
Hounds  should  be  chosen  in  such  situations  as  that  they 
shall  be  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  company  from  children 
to  horses.  1881  E.  D.  Brickwood  Hound  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XII.  315/2  When  about  ten  or  twelve  weeks  old  [foxhound] 
puppies  are  sent  out  to  walk. 

14.  The  *  beat  %  round,  or  circuit  of  an  itinerating 
official,  workman,  tradesman,  beggar,  etc. ;  the 
district  within  which  a  person  is  accustomed  to 
practise  his  occupation  without  interference  from  a 
rival.  "iObs. 

1703  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3910/4  Making  use  of  the  Company's 
Pavior  of  that  Walk  to  Dig  the  same.  1705  tr.  Bosnian's 
GuineaQ%  The  last  and  most  contemptible  Ufiice  is  that  of 
Under-Fiscal,  commonly  called  by  us,  Auditor,  though  in  his 
Walks,  Informer,  as  he  really  is  no  better.  1834  Scott  Red- 
gauntlet  let.  xii,  The  old  man  [the  blind  fiddler]  struck  the 
earth  with  his  staff.. .' The  whoreson  fisher  rabble!  They 
have  brought  another  violer  upon  ray  walk  1 '  iSag  Hone 
Every-day  Bk.  I.  571  Milk  people  of  less  profitable  walks. 
1848  Sinks  0/  Lond.  97  Beat,  a  watchman's  walk.  1851 
Mavhew  Lond,  Labour  I.  435/2  'My  father  had  a  milk- 
walk  ',  he  said.  Ibid.  (1861)  II.  8/2  He  had  thoughts  at  one 
time  of  tr>'ing  to  establish  himself  in  a  cats'-meat  walk, 

15.  A  distance  or  length  of  way  to  be  walked  ; 
esp.  such  a  distance  as  defined  by  a  specified  length 
of  time  spent  in  walking.  (Often  in  phrases  used 
advb.^ 

156*  J.  Hevwood  Prov,  <S*  ^//^p^.  (1S67)  79  Dwellyng  a 
good  walke  from  hir  at  the  townes  eende.  a  1700  Evelyn 
Diary  15  Sept.  1685,  Her  house  being  a  walke  in  the  forest, 
within  a  little  of  a  quarter  mile  from  Bagshot  towne.  1808 
ScoTT  in  Lockhart  I.  i.  59, 1  agreed  to  go  every  morning  to 
his  house,  which,  being  at  the  extremity  of  Prince's  Street, 
New  Town,  was  a  walk  of  two  miles.  1834  Dickens  6".^.  Bczy 
BoardingJw.  i,  *  A  cheerful  musical  home  in  a  select  private 
family,  residing  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of — everywhere. 
1859  ^Irs.  CARLYf.E  Lett.  1 1 1. 4  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
walk  of  it.  1875  RusKiN  Morn.  Florence  i.  5  A  few  hundred 
yards  west  of  you,  within  ten  minutes'  walk,  is  the  Baptistery 
of  Florence.  1883  C.  Howard  Roads  Eng.  ^  Wales  (ed.  3) 
123  Beginning  with  a  i  in,  walk  out  of  the  town,  it  is  an 
almost  continual  ascent  for  7  m.  Ilnd.,  There  is  a  mile  run 
down  to  the  railway,  followed  by  a  mile  walk  up  into  Stow. 
b.   U.S.  (See  quot.) 

1901  P.  Fountain  Deserts  N.  Amer,  vii.  118  The  Indians 
had  a  singular  custom  in  parting  with  their  land.  Theysold 
it  by  the  *  walk ',  Hnd.  119  The  duration  of  a  walk  was 
always  a  day  in  time,  no  matter  what  the  distance. 

16.  A  course  or  circuit,  in  the  country  or  in  a 
town,  which  may  be  chosen  for  walking. 

1617  MoRVsoN  Itin.  I,  32  In  the  valley  under  this  Moun- 
taine  of  Goates,  towards  the  City,  is  a  pleasant  walk,  of  the 
sweetnes  called  the  Phylosophicall  way.  1687  A.  Loveli.  tr. 
Thevenot's  Trav.  i.  28  Though  the  Countrey  about  Con- 
stantinople be  not  so  delightful,  nor  so  well  peopletL  as  in 
France  ;  yet  it  is  not  without  pleasant  Walks.  1693  Brvdkx 
Ovids  Metam.  xiii. -^c/j  etc.  51  A  Promontory.. over.looks 
the  Seas  :  On  either  side,  below,  the  water  flows  :  This  airy 
walk  the  Giant  Lover  chose.  17S7  Mrs.  P.  L.  Powys 
Passages/r.  DiariesiiSgg)^2, 1 . .  thought  myself  most  happy 
when  I  got  into  the  grove,  one  of  the  sweetest  walks  in  Mat- 
lock. 1^786  CowPER  Let.  to  y.  Hill  9  Dec,  Weston  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  villages  in  England,  and  the  walks  about  it  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  delightful.  1850  J.  Martineau  in  J. 
Drummond  Life  (1902)  I.  337  We  can  find  walks  that  will 
vie  with  the  Thiergarten  even  in  this  desolate  country,  i860 
TvNDALL  Glac.  I.  XV.  100  This  walk  was  full  of  instruction 
and  delight. 
III.  Department  of  action. 

17.  A  department  of  action ;  a  particular  branch 
or  variety  of  some  specified  activity,  e.g.  trade, 
literature,  science,  etc  ;  a  special  line  of  work. 

1759  Franklin  £"«.  Wks.  1840  III,  145  Two  thirds  were  to 
be  a  quorum  in  the  upper  walkof  business,  and  one  third  in 
the  lower.  1762  H.  Walpole  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786) 
I.  Pref.  p.  vii.  It  would  be  difficult. .to  assign  a  physical 
reason,  why  a  nation  that  produced  Shakespear,  should  owe 
its  glory  in  another  walk  of  geniusto  Holbein  and  Vandyck. 
X776  Micklb  tr.  Camoens*  Lusiad  Dissert.  167/1  However 
superior  Voltaire  may  be  in  the  other  walks  of  poetry,  certain 
it  IS,  no  originality,  no  strength  of  colouring,  shines  in  the 
Henriadc.  1806  Beresford  Miseries  Hum.LiJe\\.  Introd., 
.\s  you  appear  to  have  a  peculiar  kindness  for  Inns,  I  will 
treat  you  with  a  choice  sample  of  satisfactions  in  that  walk 
of  enjovment.  1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  vii.  xiii.  r  9  He 
had. .taken  upon  himself  to  eclipse  the  best  writers  each  in 
their  own  favourite  walk.  1815  W.  H.  Iw'e.x.Ksx:^  Scribhleo- 
mania  147  Three  sisters . .  displayed  much  talent  in  pursuing 
this  walkof  literature.  i8a3  De  Quincev  Lett.  Educ.  i.  (i860) 
12  He  seeks  to  renew  that  elevated  walk  of  study  at  all 
opportunities.  2833^  Chalmers  Const.  Man  (1835)  I.  ii.  137 
Each  affection  has  its  peculiar  walk  of  enjoyment.  1838 
Prescott  Ferd.  ff  Is.  i.  xix.  II.  293  A  similar  impulse  was 
felt  in  the  other  walks  of  science.  iSseftlAssoNifrj,  iv.  112 
Butler  had  slicwn  the  more  original  vein  of  talent  in  one 
particular  walk.  1857  Dickens  Dorrit  11.  vi,  'Does  Mr. 
Henry  Gowan  paint— ha— Portraits?*  inquired  Mr.  Dorrit. 
Mr.  Sparkler  opined  that  he  painted  anything,  if  he  could 


get  the  job.  'He  has  no  particular  walk? '..'No  speci- 
ality?'said  Mr.  Dorrit.  i866  Crump  5rt«^m^ii.  48  It  is  one 
of  the  most  singular  peculiarities  in  connection  with  men 
who  have  had  much  experience  in  other  walks  of  trade,  as 
merchants,  &c.  1888  Bkyce  /^  w^r.  Commw.  xcviii.  III.  370 
When  he  [a  lawyer]  has  attained  real  eminence  he  may  con- 
fine himself  entiiely  to  the  higher  walks. 

18.  Walk  of  life  (more  rarely  walk  in  life) :  a. 
A  social  grade,  station  of  life,  rank.  Also  walk  of 
society,     b.  A  trade,  profession,  or  occupation. 

a.  1752  Fielding  Coi'ent-Garden  Jrnl.  No.  56  P  9  Both  of 
these  [^c.  characters  of  humour]  will  be  almost  infinitely  diver- 
sified according  to  the  different . .  natural  dispositions  of  each 
individual;  and  according  to  their  different  walks  in  life. 
1766  FoRDVCE^'^rw.  Young  Won/en{jy67)  II.  xiii.  247  Those 
who  are  placed  in  the  higher  walks  of  life.  1768  Goldsm. 
Goodn.  Alan  Pref.,  The  term  '  genteel  comedy '  was  then 
unknown  amongst  us,  and  little  more  was  desired  by  an 
audience  than  nature  and  humour,  in  whatever  walks  of  life 
they  were  most  conspicuous.  iZoo  Asiatic  Ann.  Reg.  11. 97/2 
I'he  walk  of  life  from  which  writers  are  to  come  should  be 
duly  weighed  as  they  are  in  future,  perhaps,  to  become 
directors,  and  probably  legislators  of  India.  183a  P.  Egan's 
Bk.  sports  No.  5.  66/2  Nature,  enriched  by  art,  had  ren- 
dered the  late  Mr.  Emery  a  man  not  often  to  be  met  with 
in  the  walks  of  society.  S899C/1.  Times  13  Oct.  415/2  But 
according  to  the  fashion  of  dress  of  to-day,  it  is  not  easy  to 
tell  from  what  walk  in  life  women  may  come. 

b.  1848  Sinks  p/ Lond.  3  In  what  is  termed  the  '  walks  of 
life'.  1840  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  viii.  II.  30^  They  found 
every  walk  of  life  towards  which  men  of  their  habits  could 
look  for  a  subsistence  closed  against  them  with  malignant 
care.  1861  Biucht  Sp.  India  \g  Mar.  Sp.  {1S68)  I.  119  Of 
course  there  are  men  of  genius  in  very  objectionable  walks 
of  life.  1888  Brvce  Amer.  Commw,  xcviii.  III.  378  The 
lawyers  outnumber  the  persons  belonging  to  other  walks  of 
life.  Z018  Sat.  Rev.  18  May  615/1  Emolument  far  greater 
than  what  was  possible  for  them  in  any  other  walk  of  life. 

19.  {=walk  of  life,  18  a  and  b).  a.  Social 
grade  or  station  ;  b.  trade  or  profession,  rare. 

a.  1847  Miller  First  Impr.  Eng.  xiii.  251, 1  met  a  funeral, 
the  first  I  had  seen  in  England.  It  was  apparently  that  of 
a  person  in  the  middle  walks.  1854  —  Sck.  -y  Schtn.  (1858) 
246  To  those  who  move  in  the  upper  walks,  ihe  superiority 
in  status  of  the  village  shop-keeper  over  the  journeyman 
mason  may  not  be  very  perceptible. 

b.  1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  First  0/  May,  Certain  dark 
insinuations.. to  the  effect  that  children  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  life  were  beginning  to  choose  chimney-sweeping  as  their 
particular  walk. 

IV,  20.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (sense  1)  as  walk- 
compaction  ;  (sense  9  c) ,  as  walk-  making,  -side ; 
(sense  14)  as  walk-rotation  ;  (sense  12)  as  walk- 
laud  ;  also  walk-clerk,  a  banker's  clerk  whose  duty 
it  is  to  collect  payment  of  cheques  in  a  particular 
district;  walksiuan,  an  officer  charged  with  the 
care  of  a  certain  length  of  the  banks  of  a  river 
or  canal ;  walkway  U.S.  =  sense  9  c. 

1890  H.  Price  Lond.  Bankers  35  «tfi'r,The  following  mis- 
fortune that  befell  a  *walk-clerk.  1833  Lamb  /.<•/.  to  Wprds7v. 
May,  I  am  about  to  lose  my  old  and  only  *walk-companion, 
whose  mirthful  spirits  were  the  'youth  of  our  house  '.  1797 
A.  Young  Agric.  Suffolk  108  Ten  loads.. an  acre  upon 
good  land,  a  middling  crop;  but  upon  *walk-!and  (poor- 
.sheep-wajks  ploughed  up)  less.  1849  J*  Forbes  Physic. 
Holiday  i.  (1850)  i  They . .  indulge  in  farming,  gardening,  tree- 
felling,  *walk-making,  or  [etc.].  1893  Stevenson  Catriona 
iii,  A  pleasant  gabled  house  set  by  the  "walkside  among 
some  brave  young  woods.  1901  Daily  Chron.  8  June  7/7 
The  alleged  attempts  of  the  (Post  Ofiice]  department  to  re- 
duce the  value  of  Christmas  boxes  by  the  introduction  of  a 
system  of  *  *  walk-rotation  *.  1794  A  fin.  Reg.,  Nat.  Hist.  31 1 
For  the  care  of  the  banks  [of  the  New  Riverj,  a  *walk5man 
is  appointed  to  every  two  miles.  1903  Daily  Chron.  17  M  ar. 
9/5  A  'walksman  '  in  the  service  of  the  New  River  Com- 
jjany.  191X  H.  S.  Harrison  Quecd  xvi.  He  went  down 
the  broad  steps  of  the  Capitol,  and  out  the  winding  white 
*  walkway  through  the  park. 

tWalk,  J^.^  Sc.  Obs.  [repr.  OE.  WiJ/f,  var.  of 
ivolcUy  woken  :  see  Welkin.]    A  cloud  or  clouds. 

1513  Douglas  j^neis  iii.  viii.  155  The  mone  wes  vndir  walk,  ~ 
and  gaif  na  lycht.     c  isfio  Rolland  Seven  Sages  73  Sa  as 
thir  twa  togidder  was  at  talk,  The  Mone  wox  dark,  and  hid 
was  vnder  walk. 

Walk  (wgk),  z/.l  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  walked 
(w9kt).  Forms  :  Inf.  and  ^res.  stem  :  1  wealcan, 
wealcian,  2,  3  walki-en,  4  wale,  2-7  walke,  6 
walckfe,  Sc.  valk,  8-9  Sc.  wauk,  4-  walk.  Fa. 
i.  a.  strong  i  w^olc,  3-5  welk(e,  5  walke, 
wilke ;  j3.  weak  i  wealcede,  4  welkide,  walkit, 
5  walkude,  walkyd,  6  walckt(e,  (6  Sc.  valkit), 
4-  walked.  Pa.  pple.  a.  strong  3  i-walken, 
walke ;  &.  weak  5  walkude,  3-  walked.  [OK, 
had  two  forms  :  (i)  wealcan  redupl.  str.  vb.  (pa.  t. 
w^olc^  pa.  pple.  gewealcen),  to  roll,  toss  (trans,  and 
intr.)  ;  (2)  wealcian  weak  vb.,  occurring  only 
twice,  in  the  senses  '  to  muffle  up '  (gl.  obvolvere), 
to  curl  (hair :  gl.  calamistrare).  One  or  both  of 
these  vbs.  may  have  had  also  the  sense  *  to  full 
(cloth)  * :  see  Walk  v.^  The  corresponding  forms 
in  the  other  Teut.  langs.  are :  OHG.  walckan  str. 
vb.,  recorded  only  in  pa.  pple.  giwalchen^  jirwal- 
chen,  felted,  matted  (said  of  hair  :  gl.  concretus)\ 
MHG.  walken{^a.  i.  wielc^  pa.  pple.  walken  ;  later 
conjugated  weak),  to  knead,  to  roll  (paste)  into 
halls  in  the  palms  of  the  hands ;  rarely,  to  move 
about  (trans,  and  intr,),  to  turn  into  something ; 
usually^  to  full  (cloth),  whence  to  cudgel,  drub; 
mod.G.   walken  wk,    vb.,    to    full,    to    cudgel ; 


WALK. 

(M)LG.,  (M)Du.  waiken  wk.  vb.,  to  full,  to  work 
(felt),  to  cudgel;  ON.  vaika  (Icel.  vdlka^  mod. 
volkd)  wk.  vb.,  to  drag  about,  to  torment,  refi.  to 
wallow;  MSw.  z/rti/id!  wk,  vb.,  to  roll  (a  morsel) 
about  in  the  mouth,  Norw.'z'/z/^fz  wk.  vb.  to  crum- 
ple in  the  hand,  MDa.  valke  wk.  vb.  to  torment  ; 
the  mod.Sw.  valka^  Da.  valke  (wk.),  to  full,  prob. 
take  their  sense  from  LG. 

The  strong  pa.  t.  survived  into  the  15th  c. ;  the  weak  con- 
jugation, recorded  from  the  13th  c  onwards,  may  perh.  not 
be  a  survival  of  the  rare  OE.  -ivealcian  but  an  instance  of 
the  frequent  change  of  inflexion  from  strong  to  weak.  'Jhe 
corresponding  weak  vb.  in  continental  Teut.  is  prob.  to  be 
explained  in  this  way. 

It  is  remarkable  that  to  the  end  of  the  OE.  period  the  sense. 
of  the  str,  vb.  was  '  to  roll ',  and  that  from  the  beginning  of 
the  ME.  period  it  was  '  to  move  about,  travel '.  'I'he  ex- 
planation of  this  apparently  sudden  change  may  be  that  the 
ME.  sense  had  arisen  in  OE.  as  a  colloquial  (perhaps  jocular) 
use,  and  that  when  the  literary  tradition  was  interrupted 
after  the  Conquest,  and  people  wrote  as  they  spoke,  the 
original  meaning  of  the  verb  was  no  longer  current. 

The  OTeut.  root  *walk-  has  no  certain  affinities  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  Indogermanic  family ;  phonologically  the 
Skr.  valg-  to  leap,  dance,  and  the  L.  valgus  bow.legged, 
might  be  related,  but  there  is  no  clearsimilarity  of  meaning.) 
fX  1.  intr.  a.  In  OE.  (str.  vb.).  Of  the 
waves  :  To  roll,  toss.  b.  In  early  ME.  of  persons: 
To  toss  about  restlessly.  Ohs, 

In  OE.  also  trans,  (str.  vb.)  to  turn  over,  roU  ;  also^^.  to 
turn  over  In  one's  mind,  consider ;  (wk.  verb)  to  curl  (hair) ;  to 
press  together  (cf.  Walk  ».=).  For  examples  see  Uosworth- 
ToUer. 

Aiioo  Aldk.  Glosses  in  Napier  OE.  GL  i.  2474  Feruentis 
oceanic  wealcendre  sae.  a  1200  Moral  Otle^^o  Ho  [sc.  souls 
in  hell]  seche6  reste  (^er  nis  nan.  .walkeS  weri  up  and  dun, 
se  watei  del»  mid  winde.  1  a  iwoo  Body  ^  Soul  (JPhWWps.)  5 
He  walkej>  &  wendej>  &  wonej*.  .|>es,  he  sselj)  on  his  bedde, 
wome  t)jet  ic  libbe,  \>ait  sefFre  [etc.].  1398  W.  Paris  Crist ine 
(Horstm.)  394  Fyve  daies,  ,Sche  welkide  l>erin  [an  oven]  to 
&  froo.  c  1400  Ptty  Job  329  in  26  Pol.  Poems  131  Alias,  I 
walke  in  a  lake  Of  dedly  synne  that  doth  me  tene. 

H.  intr.  To  journey,  move  about,  esp.  on  foot. 

+  2.  To  go  from  place  to  place;  to  journey, 
wander.     Also  with  cogn.  obj.,  to  go  (one's  way). 

In  quot.  rt  1000  the  sense  appears  to  be  'to  pass  over ' ;  if  so, 
ihegioss  i-i  the  only  example  within  the  OE.  period  of  any 
anticipation  of  the  ME.  development  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  J  but  it  may  be  significant  that  the  reference  is  to 
motion  on  the  sea. 

a  zooo  rrudentius  Glosses  in  Gerinania  X  I.  400  Emensns^ 
gewealcon  ('  Eviensus  et  muttum/reti''  Prud.  Pen's uph.  v. 
471J.  c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  51  pat  israelisshe  folc  was 
walkende  toward  ierusalem  on  swtnche  and  on  drede  and  on 
wanrede.  1 1J05  Lav.  T12  Heuede  Eneas  be  due  mid  his 
driht  folckc  widen  iwalken.  c  xaS©  Meul.  Maregrete  xlix, 
Muchel  ic  habbc  iwalken  bi  water  ant  bi  londe.  a  1300  Cur. 
tor  M.  6359  Qucdcr-sum  he  welk  her  or  j>are,  pis  wandes 
euer  he  withim  bare.  /i*/rf.  21685  (Duen  he  nedders.  .pe  folk 
slanged  of  israel,  Quen  ^ai  welk  in  pe  wildernes.  13. .  Ibid. 
22063  iGOtt.)  pe  angel. .in  l>c  oitt  (t>e  deuil]  sperd  fast. .for 
to  be  laised  at  )>c  last  quen  pat  thousand  5ere  war  past,  to 
walk  his  wai  [Ediub.  MS.  to  wale  his  waiis  forthe]  fra  Jjat 
quile.  i34<>-7o  Alex.  ^  Dind.  498  Vs  is  likful  and  Icf  in 
landus  to  walke,  J>ere  won  walle^  of  water  in  t>e  welle- 
springus.  1377  Lancl.  P.  PI.  B.  viii.  14  pei  b^n  men  on  his 
molde  i>at  moste  wyde  walken.  c  1400  Rule  St,  Benet  iSoj 
pai  l>at  s.-!!  walk  bi  way,  or  wirk.  And  may  not  cum  to  haly 
kirk, . .  peir  seruyse  sal  poX  not  for-gete.  1513  Douglas  Mneis 
V.  X.  29  And  for  ilk  menje  A  capitane  walkis  rewland  ull  his 
rowt. 
3.  Of  things. 

t  a.  Of  time  :  To  pass,  elapse.  Obs, 
c  1250  Gen.  4-  Ex.  568  An  hundred  winter,. welken  or  it 
was  ended  wel. 

t  b.  Of  reports,  fame,  also  of  letters,  money : 
To  circulate,  pass  from  one  to  another ;  also  with 
about.  Also  said  of  the  person  whose  fame  is 
spread  abroad.  Obs, 

13..  Gaiv.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  1521  Your  worde  &  your  worchip 
waTkez  ay  quere.  a  X35a  Minot  Poems  viii.  29  pe  word  of 
him  walkes  ful  wide.  1387  T.  Usk  Test.  Love  i.  vii.  (Sk.) 
95  Loke  now  what  people  hast  thou  served;  wluche  of  them 
alin  tyme  of  thyne  exile  ever  the  refresshcd,  by  the  value  of 
the  Icsle  coyned  plate  that  walketh  in  mony?  C1470 
Henrv  Wallace  ni.  252  The  worde  of  him  walkit  baith  fcr 
and  ner.  1533  More  Let.  to  Cromwell  Wks.  1422/1  An 
vnknowen  heretJke  which  hath  sent  ouer  a  worke  that 
walketh  in  ouer  many  mens  handes  named  the  Souper  of 
the  lord.  1549  Latimer  4th  Serm  be/,  Edw.  VI  (Arb.) 
in  The  I- was  brybes  walking,  money  tnakynge,  makynge 
of  hatides.  41566  R.  Edwards  Damon  ^  P.  (iacs.) 
B  iv.  And  I  vp  and  downe,  Go  seekyng  to  learne  what 
Newes  here  are  walkyng.  1583  Stubbks  Anat.  Abus.  11. 13 
If  any  man  that  hath  freends  and  mony.. chance  to  haue 
committed  neuer  so.  .flagicious  a  deed,,  .then  letters  walke, 
freends  bestir  them,  and  mony  carricth  all  away.  t6ot  B. 
JoNSON  Poetaster  m.  v.  77  For  he  shall  weepe,  and  walke 
with  euery  tongue  Throughout  the  citie,  infamously  song. 
ai6>6  Bacon  War  -with  Spain  (1629)  42  A  wonderfull 
erroneous  obseruation  that  walketh  about,  id^tr.  Verdere's 
Rom.  0/ Rom.  II.  120  This  Prince,  .never  left  praying  and 
importuning  *  every  day  she  had  a  Page,  letters  were  con- 
tmually  walking  [Fr.  les  lettres  marclioient  A  toutes  heures\. 
1671  Milton  Samson  1089,  I .  .now  am  come  to  see  of  whom 
SJch  noise  Hath  walk'd  about.  1687  R.  L'Estrange  Answ. 
Dissenter  22  There  may  be  Mony  Walking  on  the  One  Side 
as  well  as  on  the  Other. 

+  c.  Of  crime,  vice,  or  virtue :  To  be  rife,  spread 
abroad.  Obs. 

1377  Lanci-  p.  PL  B.  vir.  79  In  hym  |jat  taketh  is  (w 
treccherye,  if  any  Ircsoun  wawe  {read  walke  {with  $  MSS.'W 
1387  Thevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  169  pese  men..bee|j  i. 
woned  to  haue  the  victorie . .  in  euerich  fiu  wher  no  treson  is 
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To  be  iianded  round,  pass, 
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I    walkynge  \X,.uHfi-aus ni/utrit).  <ri4So  in  Kingsford  Chrim. 

!     Loiiti.  (1905)  140  Ther  whas  so  mocli  treson  walkyng  that 

men  wist  not  what  to  do.    1567  Guile  ^  GmUie  B.  (S.T.S.)  101 

Thair  violence  and  wrang  walkis  full  wyde.    1573  L.  Lloyd 

Pilgr.  Princes  53  Then  luste  knew  no  way  to  the  paliace  of 

Caesars,  then  abstinence  walked  in  the  market  place,  then  all 

'    Rome  was  chast.     i6t6^Rv.-\oti  Pnsgiiils  Maii-cap{Gxo^an) 

8/2  Wealth  is  a  witch  that  hath  a  wicked  charme,  That  in 

I    the  mindcs  of  wicked  men  doth  walke. 

fd.  Of  drink,  etc. 

circulate.  Obs. 

1S5S  R.,S.MiTH  in  Foxe  A.  f,  M.  (1563)  1254/1  My  Lorde 
mayre  being  set  with  the  bishop  and  one  of  the  shrines,  wine 
I  was  walking  on  euery  .syde,  1  standing  before  them  as  an 
j  outcast.  1567  Haiiman  Cnveat  (Shaks.  Soc.)  32  How  tlie 
pottcs  walke  about  !  their  talking  tounges  taike  at  large. 
1594  Greene  &  Lodge  Zooi/w^G/T.  1858  G.'s  Wks.  1905  I. 
2CI  Frolickc,  my  Lord(sJ;  let  all  the  standerds  walke ;  Ply 
it  till  euery  man  hath  tane  his  load.  1596  Ralegh  Guiana 
85  Wee  found  them  all  as  drunke  as  beggers,  and  the  pottes 
walkingfromonetoanolher  without  rest.  1623  R.  Hawkins 
Voy.  S,  Sea{iZi-j)'it^  The  pott  continually  walking,  infused 
desperate  and  foolish  hardinesse  in  many.  1691  Wood  .-I  M. 
0-xon,  IL  157  This  Hicks. .was  also  Author. .of  other  little 
trivial  matters  meerly  to  get  bread,  and  make  the  pot  walk. 
t  ©.  Of  varions  material  things,  e.  g.  a  pen,  a 
weapon,  an  instrument,  a  heavenly  body:  To 
move,  be  in  motion.  Of  leaves:  To  come  out.  Obs. 
a  1400  Stockh.  Med.  MS.  ii.  753  in  Angtia  XVIU.  325  At 
euery  knot  ij  lewys  owt  walke.  a  1530  J.  Hevwood  IFether 
(1903)  686  Whan  the  wynde  doth  blow  the  uttermost  Our 
wyndmylles  walk  a-mayne  in  every  cost.  1549  Latimer 
Ploughers  CArb.)  25  And  then  bothe  ploughes  not  walkyng, 
nothyng  shoulde  be  in  the  common  wcale  but  honger.  1550 
—  Serm.Sta3it/ord{\^(ii)  103,  I  hearde  a  penne  walkynge 
in  the  chimney  behynde  the  cloth.  They  hadde  appoynted 
one  there  to  wryte  al  myne  aunsweres.  1C65  J.  Hall  Crt. 
Verluc  150  The  great  Beare. .  Whych  wyth  the  small  Beare 
euermore  Doth  waljce  the  pole  about.  1575  Gascoigne 
Making  of^erse  S  i,  I  would.. finde  -some  supernaturall 
cause  whereby  my  penne  might  walke  in  the  superlatiue 
degree.  ijSo  Blundevil  Curing  Horses  Dis.  xi.  6  Of  the 
Feuer  which  commeth  of  rawe  digestion... The  Horse  will 
blowe  at  the  nose,  .you  shall  see  his  flankes  walke  and  his 
backe  to  beate.  1590  Spensbr  F.  Q.  i.  vii.  45  From  euery 
coastthat  heauen  walks  about,  Haue  thither  come  the  noble 
Martiall  crew.  1612  Dbayton  Poly-olb.  xxii.  663  Now 
English  Bowes,  and  Bills,  and  Battle-axes  walke.  Death  vp 
and  downe  the  field  in  gastly  sort  doth  stalke.  1686  tr. 
Ckitrdin's  Trav.  Persia  115  They  did  not  like  working,  so 
that  (he  Cudgel  was  forc'd  to  wallc  now  and  then  to  quick 'n 
their  Laziness.  i8ig  Scott  Guy  M.  xxiv,  [They]  got  me 
down,  and  knevelled  me  sair  aneuch,  or  I  could  gar  my  whip 
walk  about  their  lugs. 

ff.    Of  a  vehicle  ;  To  make  regular  jonrneys. 
c  1450  Godstoiv  Keg.  671,  ij.  cartis  the  which  they  had  every 
day  walkyng  to  busshyng  in  liis  wode  of  Shottore. 

+  g.  Of  the  tongue,  the  jaws :  To  move  briskly. 
1550  Crowley  Epigr.  908  No  man  shal  fynde  a  tyme  to 
speake,  sofasletheyrtongesshal  walke.  1590  Sienser /'.  O. 
11.  iv.  5  And,  ever  as  she  went,  her  toung  did  walke  In  foule 
reproch  and  lermes  of  vile  despight.  1609  Dekker  Guts 
Horne-bk.  V.  24  It  will  adde  much  to  your  fame  to  let  your 
tongue  walke  faster  then  your  teeth.  1609  —  Lanth.  f^ 
Candle  light  x.  Wks.  (Gro.sart)  III.  277  If  then,  .his  chappes 
begin  to  walke  as  if  he  were  chewing  downe  a  Horse-Ioafe. 
1673  KiRKMAN  Unlucky  Citizen  231  He  could  make  but 
little  defence  with  his  hands;  but  his  tongue  walked,  he 
stormed,  raged  and  threatened. 

h.  Naut.  Of  a  ship  :  To  make  progress. 
1884  '  H.  CoLLTNGwooD  '  Under  Meteor  Flag  159  Seeing 
us  walking  ahead,  he  hailed  us  to  keep  back  in  line  with  him. 
1891  W.  C.  Russell  .^larriage  at  Sea  iii,  If. .it  lies  in  my 
power  to  keep  this  here  Spitnre  (the  ship's  name]  awalking. 
t  i.  fig.  {a)  ?  To  be  successful.  (*)  To  be  a 
substitute,  '  pass  ',  '  go  ^  for.  Obs. 

(<i)  a  ISS3  Udall  Royster  D.  111.  iii.  (Arb.)  48,  I  doubt  not 
but  this  geare  shall  on  my  side  walke. 

(b)  1557  Phaer  ^neid  v.  (1558)  O  iv,  One  only  man  shall 
be,  whome  lost  in  depe  seas  he  shall  seke.  One  poll  shall 
walke  for  all  [L.  unnm  pro  multis  dabitur  caput].  16*7 
W.  ScLATER  Exp.  3  nets.  (1629)  299  That  now,  writtes  walk 
for  words. 

t*.  To  go  about  in  public,  live,  move  (in  a 
place  or  region).  Also  of  animals  :  To  range,  be 
found  (in  a  place).  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17800  In  mi  cite  of  aramathi  par  ar  J>ai 
[sc.  the  risen  dead]  walkand  witerli.  13 . .  Propr.  Sand. 
(Vernon  MS.)  in  Archiv  Stud.  ueu.  .Spr.  LXXXI.  302/310 
per  IS  a  flisch . .  pat  in  )k  see  is  walkynge  ;  Euere  he  slumbret> 
andekeslepeb.  <ri33oR.  Brunne  Cirwi.  (Fa«  (Rolls)  4734 
pys  fcste  day.. Were  o(Tred..|>re  (lousand  hyndes,  Wylde 
walkande  by  wode  lynde.s.  a  1350  .?.  Lucy  iji  in  Horstm. 
Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  18  Whils  he  welk  in  Ks  werld  here,  He 
^id  to  his  appostels  in.fere.  —  .V.  Thomas  2  (ibid.  19)  Saint 
Thomas,  \k  apostill  trcw,  pat  welk  in  werld  here  with  jhesu. 
1456  Sir  G.  Haye  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  244  Men  suld  nocht 
hchtly  traist  m  na  sauf  conditis,  and  namely  in  the  warld 
f  Ml' T"-"^.'^ "o*-  '  M70  Henry  Ifitlla^e  iv.  ^29  He sawe  full 
feill  bestis  abide.  Off  wvlde  and  tayme  walkand  habound- 
andlye.  1513  More  Kich.  fir,  Wks.  40/1  Robbers  and 
riuers  walking  at  libertie  vncorrected.  1559  Bp  Scot  in 
Strype^«».  Re/.  (1709I  I.  App.  X.  32  Upon  the  which 
Flace  bt.  Augustine  wryteth  thus,  Chrisle  tooke  Fleshe  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  his  Mother,  and  in  the  same  he  did  walke. 
(1856  Aytoun  Bothwell  i.  v.  And  yet— he  bandies  texts  with 
Knox,  .^nd  walks  a  pious  man  !] 

t  b.  To  be,  live  in  a  certain  condition.  Obs. 
aim  Cursor  jr.  755  Adam  jode  walkand  in  bat  welth 
bat  halden  wai  in  micul  elth.    1493  IVill  E.  Bonde  (Somer- 
set Ho.),  I  Edward  Bonde  in  hole  mynde  walking  &  some 
what  syke. 

to.    To  busy  oneself,  be   active   about  some- 
thing. Obs.  (Cf.  Wake  v.  4  b.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7530  Dauid . .  toke  hot  a  staf  and  a  sling 
pat  he  w.-is  wont  to  here  in  hand  Abute  his  flocke  o  seep 
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walcand.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  84  And  Hdlke  foike  bat 
ban  ben  bysy  eriy  and  late  to  walke  aboute  worldely  good, 
now  schuld  be  bysy,  alsoo,  to  vyset  pore  and  seke. 

d.  With  complementary  adj.  or  phrase  ;  =  Go 
V.  6.     Now  rare  or  obs. 

1604  Jas.  I  CoKHterbl.  Tobacco  (Arb.)  100  Why  doe  we  not 
as  well  imitate  them  (the  Indians]  in  walking  naked  as  they 
doe?  a  1625  Fletcher  Custom  Country  u.  {1647}  8/1  How 
long  might  1  have  walkt  without  a  cloake,  Before  I  should 
have  met  with  such  a  fortune  ? 

5.  To  travel  or  move  about  on  foot.  Also  with 
advs.  about,  on,  etc. 

Towulkwith  (a  stick)  :  to  use  it  as  a  partial  support  in 
walking.  _  'J'o  tvatk  on  crutches:  to  support  oneself  by 
crutches  in  walking. 

a  1300  K.  Horn  953  Ich  habbe  walke  [other  texts  walked) 
wide  Bi  be  se  side;  Nis  he  nowar  ifunde.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
I7288-HI27  Pese  thre  maries  come  biderward,  for  drede  jiat 
stynted  oft  For  ferd  of  b«  Jews,  and  sithen  welk  ful  soft. 
c  1403  Lydg.  Temple  o/Glas  550,  I  saugh  a  man,  bat  welke 
al  solitarie.  a  1535  Frere  ^  Bay  (Ritson)  63  An  olde  man 
came  hym  tyll,  Walkynge  by  the  waye.  1557  North  Gue- 
vara's Diall  I'r.  m.  xlii.  (1568)  71  Thow  walkest  by  the 
thornes :  and  wylt  not  that  thy  gown  bee  torne.  1697 
Collier  Ess.  11.  (1703)  99  To  walk  always  upon  crutches,  is 
the  way  to  lose  the  use  of  our  limbs.  1835  Dickens  Sk.  Boz, 
Miss  Evans  >/  Eagle,  They  all  walked  on  together,  talking, 
and  laughing.  1836  Ibid.,  Vauxhall-Gardens,  We  walked 
about,  and  met  with  a  disappointment  at  every  turn.  looa 
'  Violet  Jacob  '  Sheep-Stealeis  viii.  He  carried  a  stick,  but 
he  did  not  use  it  to  walk  with.  1907  'C.  E.  Craddock' 
Wind/all  iv.  75  Why,  I'll  feel  soold  whenst  I'm  twenty  that 
I  reckon  I'll  hev  ter  walk  with  a  stick  by  then. 
+  b.  with  refi.  pron. 

c  1450  Godstmij  Keg.  16, 1  wil  now  me  walke  from  sege  to 
sege.  And  pray  to  help  me  now  etiery  saynt.  1509  Hawes 
Past.  Pleas,  xxvii.  (1845)  119  JVs  I  went  walkyng  niyselfeto 
and  fro,  Full  sodaynly  Venus  wrought  me  such  wo. 

lie.  conjugated  with  to  be.  Also  pa. f pie.  in 
intr,  sense. 

1770  C.  Jenner  Placid  Man  vi.  v.  II.  202  Mrs.  Stapleton 
inquired  after  Lady  Clayton;  Miss  Clayton  said  she  was 
walked  out.  _  1818  Scott  Br.  Latum,  xxxii,  I  shall  never 
forget  how  frightened  I  was  when  I  took  him  for  the  picture 
of  old  Sir  Malise  walked  out  of  the  canvass. 

d.  with  cognate  obj. ;  also,  with  advb.  accusa- 
tive of  distance.  Phrase,  to  walk  a  turn,  to  walk 
once  up  and  once  down. 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xxviii.  261  With  lucas  and  with  cleo- 
phas  he  welke  a  day  lurnee.  1548  [see  f].  1610  Shaks.  yew/. 
IV.  i.  162  A  turne  or  two  He  walke  To  still  my  beating  minde. 
1653  HoLCROFT  Procopius,  Pers.  IVars  l.  6  They  prayed  the 
King  to  walk  some  turns  with  ArSaces  in  their  presence,  to 
be  witnesses  of  what  passed.  1753  Jank  Collier  A  rt  Tor. 
tnent.u.  iv.  177  Strange  disorders  in  her  head,  for  which  she 
b  advised  to  walk  long  walks.  1819  Scott  Ivan/toe  xxxiv. 
They  walked  a  turn  through  the  hall.  1833  Dickens  Sk. 
Boz,  Mr.  Minns,  I've  walked  all  the  way  from  Stamford-hill 
this  morning.  1836  Ibid.,  Criminal  Courts,  They  walked  a 
few  paces,  and  pau.sed.  1895  J.  Winsor  Mississ.  Basin  239 
A  scandalous  act  of  Thomas  Penn  some  years  back  (1737)  had 
asserted  inordinate  claims  by  virtue  of  what  was  known  as 
the  '  Walking  Purchase  '.  The  extent  of  the  concession  was 
dependent  on  the  distance  a  man  could  walk  in  a  day  and  a 
half  by  an  honest  tramp. 

i'rorerb.  1605  Ebondelle  Fr.  Card.  M  6  b,  After  Dinner 
sit  a  while :  After  Supper  walke  a  mile. 

O.  In  express  or  implied  contrast  with  ride. 
Also  coUoq.  to  walk  it. 

i6«8  Pepys  Diary  16  Sept.,  Walking  it  to  the  Temple ;  and 
in  my  way  observe  that  the  Stockes  are  now  pulled  quite 
down.  171J  Steele  Spectator  No.  454  §  6  When  I  resolved 
to  walk  it  out  of  Cheapness.  1766  Goldsm.  Vicar  IV.  x,  I 
therefore  walked  back  by  the  horse.way.  1805  T.  Holcroft 
Bryan  Perdue  III.  185,  I  was  obliged  to  walk  the  journey. 
1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  vi,  We  alighted  and  walked  up  all 
the  hills.  1883  C.  Howard  Koads  Eng.  I,  Wales  (ed.  3)  84 
A  dangerous  descent,  best  walked  down  into  Banwell.  Ibid. 
139  A  long  stiff  ascent,  .which  most  tourists  will  walk  up. 
191S  Blackw.  Mag.  Apr.  466  He  had  ridden  and  I  had 
walked  before  him. 

£  More  explicitly.  To  walk  on  foot,  also  (now 
rarely)  afoot,  t  Also  transf.  of  a  stream  :  To 
flow  slowly  {obs.). 

136*  Langl.  p.  pi.  a.  vi.  j  (MS.  H.)  Now  riden  bis  folk  & 
walken  on  fote  to  seche  bat  ?eint  in  selcoube  londis,  c  1375 
Cursor  M.  18548  (Fairf.)  pa  iewessagh  bis  ilk  man.  .a-pon  be 
seewib-outen  wete  dry  to  walke  a-pon  his  fete  [C^^/.  and  Gbtt. 
Gangand  als  apon  a  slrete].  1548  Udall,  etc  Erasm.  Par. 
^ohn  xii.  12-16  Where  as  before  he  was  wunte  to  walke  bis 
lourneyes  on  foote.  1565  Stapi.eton  tr.  Bede's  Hist.  Ch. 
Elng.  114  The  said,  .bishop  Chadde  was  wonte  alwaies  to., 
doo  the  worke  of  the  ghospell  more  walking  a  fote  wher  he 
went,  than  on  horscbacke.  i6ji  H.  King  Serm.  37  But 
Kings  haue  walkt  afoote  whiles!  the  Pope  hath  rode.  1747 
W.  HoHSLEY  FoolU-nt,)  II.  252  When  it  (the  blood]  walks 
a  Foot,  in  an  even,  regular  Peace,  every  Faculty  coincides. 
1749  FiELDtNC  Tom  youcs  IX.  vi.  How  comes  it. .that  such  a 
great  Gentleman  walks  about  the  Country  afoot  ?  a  1774 
GoLDSM.  Hist.  Greece  1 1. 221  The  King  walked  on  foot  .imong 
the  infantry.  1810  S.  Green  Reformist  II.  37  When  he 
quitted  Ellingford,  he  re-^oIved  always  to  walk  on  foot.  1849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  561  The  prisoner,  .walked  on  foot, 
bareheaded,  up  the  whole  length  of  that  stately  street  which 
.  leads  from  Holyrood  House  to  the  Castle. 

g.  With  advs.  in,  up,  '\ forth,  and  const,  into, 
the  use  of  this  vb.  instead  of  the  indefinite  come 
or  go  sometimes  implies  an  additional  notion  of 
absence  of  pausing  or  hesitation.  So,  'in  the 
ceremonious  language  of  invitation  '  (J.),  Walk  in 
=  '  come  in  '  (now  chiefly  in  rustic  use).  Similarly 
in  the  showman's  '  Walk  up  !  walk  up  !  '  when  the 
show  is  on  a  raised  platform. 
In  geneial,  the  tendency  to  substitute  '  come  'or  '  go  '  for 
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this  verb  hms  become  much  more  prevalent  since  the  i6- 
17th  c. 

a  1300  Cttrsar  M.  19737  Paulus  Jan  wclk  forth  her  and  t>ar, 
And  spelled  fast  wit-vten  spar.  1450  Paston  Lett.  I.  iii 
Than  we  welk  forthe^  and  desjTyd  an  answer  of  hem.  1598 
Shaxs.  Merry  IK  1. 1.  291,  I  pray  you  Sir  walke  in.  1614 
J.  Cooke  Grtetu's  Tu  Qucqut  B  2,  Pre  thee,  walke  in,  what 
you  bargaine  for,  He  discharge.  1696  Vandrugh  Relapse  iv, 
V,  If  your  Lordship  please  to  walk  in,  we'll  help  you  to  some 
Brown  Sugar-Candy.  1797  Jane"  Austem  Sense  ff  Sensih, 
XXX,  Mrs.  Jennings.. opened  the  door  and  walked  in  with  a 
look  of  real  concern-  1804  J.  Tobin  Honey  Moon  i.  i.  (1805) 
12  Of  as  tried  a  courage  As  ever  walk'd  up  to  the  roaring 
throats  Of  a  deep-rang'd  artillery.  1834  M  ary  \io\\\Ti Spider 
4"  Fiy  I  'Will  you  walk  into  my  parlour?'  said  the  Spider 
to  the  Fly.  1836  Dickens  Sk.  BoZy  Tuggs's  at  Rams- 
gate,  'Won't  you  walk  in,  sir?'  said  the  servant.  1838 
—  NickUhy  iii,  The  voice  replied  that  the  gentleman  was 
to  walk  up.  1840  —  OLi  C.  Shop  xlviii,  Close  here,  sir,  if 
you  please  to  walk  this  way.  1847  Helps  Friends  in  C. 
I.  viii.  149  Men  walk  up  composedly  to  the  most  perilous 
enterprises.  1867  H.  Latham  Biack  ^  White  Pref.  p.  vi, 
Every  American  s  house  cannot  be  walked  into,  like  the 
President's ;  but  [etc.].  1907  J.  H.  Pattkrso:^  Man-Eaters 
of  Tsavo  ix.  101  Rather  foolishly,  I  at  once  scrambled  down 
m)m  the  tree  and  walked  up  towards  him  [the  lion],  1909 
in  I.  G.  Sieveking  Francis  IV.  Newman  vi.  126  The  door 
opened  and  the  Professor  walked  in. 

h.  To  move  about  or  go  from  place  to  place  on 
foot  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  pleasure,  or  pastime ; 
to  take  a  walk  or  walks,     f  Also  with  abroad. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4778  Jacob  yode  walcand  be  J>e  nile. 
«36a  Lancl.  P.  PL  A.  ix.  54  And  as  I  wente  hi  a  wode 
walkyng  myn  one,  Blisse  of  pe  Briddes  made  me  to  Abyde. 
c  1381  Chaucer  Pari.  Foules  297  Forth  welk  I  tho  mi  seluyn 
to  solace.  ^1400  Parce  Mihi  i  in  a6  Pol.  Poems  143  By  a 
forest  syde,  walkyng  as  I  went,  Disporte  to  take,  1569 
SrENSER  Vis.  Petrarch  73  On  hearbs  and  flowres  she  walked 
pensiuely.  1573-80  Tusser  Hush.  (187S)  42  Saue  sawe  dust, 
and  brick  dust,  and  ashes  as  fine,  for  alley  to  walke  in,  with 
neighbour  of  thine,  1617  S.  H.  Engl.  Mans  Doctor  w.  (1624) 
41  When  you  arise  in  the  morning . .  remember  to  powre  foorih 
your  prayers  vnto  God.. Then  walke  ye  gently.  ai6a6 
Bacon  Med.  Rem.  Baconiana  (1679)  161  Stir  up  the  Ponder 
when  you  drink,  and  walk  upon  it.  x640tr.  Verdere's  Rotn. 
c/Rom.  II.  120  Carinda  said  he,  being  gone  out  to  walle  in 
the  garden.  1653  W.  Ramesey  Astrol.  Restored  192  And 
as  touching  walking  abroad,  some  of  the  Ancients  have  been 
large.  _  X685  Caldwell  Papers  (Maitl.  Club)  1.  153  (At  Spa] 
There  is  a  pleasant  garden  af  the  Capuciners,  where  drinkers 
of  the  waters  generallie  walk.  1718  Lauy  M.  W.  Montagu 
Let.  to  Ctess  Mar  10  Mar.,  She  asked  me  to  walk  in  her 
garden.  1745  Eliza  Haywood  Female  Spect.  xii.  (1748)  XL 
jcg  That  monarch  being  walking  in  the  Mall  one  day,  was 
infinitely  charmed  with  «he  beauty  of  a  young  lady  who 
happened  to  be  there.  1830  Portugal ;  or  Vng.  Travellers 
239  A<;  he  spoke,  Mr.  Grey  rose  from  table  and  invited  them 
to  walk.  1867  Augusta  Wilson  VashtixxXi '  Stay,  Salome  ! 
Where  are  you  going?'  'To  walk.' 

•f*  i.  trans/.  To  take  air  and  exercise  (on  horse- 
back). Obs. 

154X  Wyatt  De/.  in  H.  Walpole  Misc.  Antig.  11.  (1772)  49 
There  be  maynie  men  in  the  towne  and  most  of  them  gentle- 
men, Mr«*  walke  upon  there  horses,  and  here  and  there  tawlke 
with  those  ladies. 

j.  To  ivalk  {put)  withy  to  walk  together:  in 
rustic  use  said  of  a  young  man  and  young  woman 
*  keeping  company '  with  a  view  to  marriage. 

1876  Miss  YoNGE  Womankind  xxiiL  195  There  is  a  semi- 
engaged  state  of*  walking  *  with  a  man  on  trial.  1886  Hardy 
Mayor  Casterbr.  xx,  She.  .no  longer  said  of  young  men  and 
women  that  they  'walked  together*  but  that  they  were  'en- 
gaged ',  1896  HouSMAN  Shropsh.  Lad  xxv,  Rose  Harland 
on  her  Sundays  out  Walked  with  the  better  man.  Ibid.^ 
When  Rose  and  1  walk  out  together.  1901  W.  W.  Jacobs 
Lady  0/ Barge  (1908)  5  A  certain  young  woman  I'm  walking 
out  with.  1905  Jerome  Idle  Ideas  xx,  'You  are  not  en- 
gaged, I  *ope?  'Walking  out,  ma'am,  do  you  mean?'  says 
Emma.  isik>6  Times  26  Nov.  3/6  Her  sister  knew  him  in  the 
way  of  business,  but  had  never  walked  out  with  him. 

t  k.  Followed  by  a  (  «  en)  and  vbl.  sb. :  =  Go 
V.  33  e.  Obs, 

XS33  More  Answ.  Poysoned  Bk.  Wks.  1076/2  Like  as  if  a 
ryght  great  man  woulde  wantonly  walke  a  mumming,  and 
disguise  hymself. 

L  In  various  phrases,  f  To  walk  at  rovers  :  to 
have  no  settled  abode  (cf.  Rover  ^  2).  To  walk 
Spanish :  see  Spanish  C.  To  walk  upon  air :  to 
be  in  an  exultant  state  of  mind,  f  To  walk  will 
of  on^s  way  (Sc.)  :  to  go  astray,  lose  oneself. 

CX47S  Rau/Coiliear  73  Or  ony  vther  gude  fallow  that  I 
heir  fand  Walkand  will  of  his  way.  Ibid,  106  In  wickit 
wedderis  and  weit  walkand  full  will.  X5a8  More  Dial. 
Heresyes  ni.  Wks.  228/1  The  order  is  rebuked  by  priestes 
begging  and  lewde  liuing,  which  either  is  fayne  to  walke  at 
rouers  and  Hue  upon  trentalles  or  worse  or  els  [etc.].  1887 
Stevesso.'*  Mem.  tf  Portr.  iv.  7a,  I  went  home  that  morning 
walking  upon  air. 

m.  Racing.  Of  a  jockey;  To  weigh  (so  much) 
when  going  on  foot. 

1856  '  Druid  '  Post .?-  Paddock  ▼.  83  He  was  about  5  ft.  5  in. 
in  height,  walked  about  9  st.  5  lbs.  in  the  winter  months,  and 
could  ride,  ifrequu-ed  fora  great  race,  7  st.  12  lbs.  to  the  last. 
n.  quasi-/ra«j.  with  complementary  adj.,  adv.,  or 
phrase.  To  walk  off^  to  get  rid  of  (the  effects  of 
liquor,  an  ailment)  by  walking  exercise.  Also  in 
nonce-uses :  To  walk  down^  to  counteract  (poison) 
by  walking ;  to  exhaust  (a  companion)  by  walking  ; 
to  walk  out  a  sermon^  to  continue  walking  till  it 
has  ended. 

1669  Pepys  Diary  2  May,  Thence  with  them  to  White  Hall, 
and  there  walked  out  the  sermon  with  one  or  other.  18*3 
Scott  Quentin  D.  iii,  I  have  walked  my  clothes  dry,  or 
nearly  so.    x86o  Sala  Baddington  Peerage  1.  vii.  131  Per- 
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haps  he  wished  to  walk  off  the  fumes  of  the  punch  and 
tobacco.  1871  BuvCK  Adv.  Phaeton  xix,  He  would  have 
liked.. to  have.. walked  himself  dead  with  fatigue.  1884 
Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  302/2  A  walker  who  gives  promise  of 
great  things  if  he  doesn't  walk  his  short  legs  off  within  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  1884  Tknnvson  Cup  11.  260,  I  pray 
you  lift  me  And  make  me  walk  awhile.     1  have  heard  these 

foisons  May  be  walk'd  down.     1894  Frances  P.  Cobue  Life 
.  341,  I  do  believe  I  could  walk  down  anybody  and  perhaps 
talk  down  anybody  too  .' 

O,  Naut,  To  turn  (the  capstan)  by  walking  round 
it ;  to  haul  by  walking  round  the  capstan  or  by 
walking  away  with  a  rope, 

1836  Makrvat  Pirate  viii.  The  men.  .walked  the  anchor 
up  to  the  bows.  i88a  Nares  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  118  Walk 
the  yard  up  to  the  derrick  head  with  the  hawser.  Ibid.  203 
Walk  the  anchor  up  the  bow.  IHd,  172  Walk  back  the 
capstan. 

6._/f^.  a.  Chiefly  in  religious  use,  after  Bible  exam- 
ples ;  To  conduct  oneself,  behave  (ill  or  well, 
wisely  or  unwisely).  Sometimes  with  reference  to 
a  metaphorical  *  path  '  or  '  way ',  To  walk  tvith 
God  (Gen.  v.  22),  interpreted  to  mean  *  to  lead  a 
godly  life '  (so  rendered  by  Coverdale,  after  Luther ; 
later  versions  retain  the  Heb.  phrase),  or  to  have 
intimate  communion  with  God. 

Cf.  Heb.  lialak,  Gr.  ntpivaTtlv,  Vulg.  amlmlare. 

15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  213  O  man  (sayth  scrip- 
ture) walke  in  y*  wayes  of  thy  herte  as  moche  as  thou  wylte, 
but  [etc.].  iSartS  Tindale  2  Thess.  iii.  6  We  requyre  you.. 
that  ye  withdrawe  youre  selves  from  every  brother  that 
walketh  inordinatly  [Vulg.  avtbulante  inordinate\.  1550 
Crowley  Z,<m/  Trump.  516  And  then,  lykeagood  Christian, 
Thou  doste  walke  forth  in  thy  callynge.  1581  J.  Hamilton 
Caih.  Traict,  Epist.  8b,  To,.traueil  to  reduce  yame  to  ye 
treu  vay  quhairin  all  yair  forbearis  valkit  yir  mony  hundreth 
zeris  bygane.  01593  Marlowe  Ovid^s  Elegies  111.  xiii. 
[xiv.]  13  lie  more  aduisde,  walke  as  a  puritan^And  I  shall 
thinke  you  chaste,  do  what  you  can.  a  «6»9  Hindb  % 
Bruen  xliv.  (1641)  140  It  was  the  desire  and  delight  of  his 
soule  to  walke  with  God.  1669  Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag., 
Penalties  ^  For/eit.cz  If  all.. had  but  the  knowledge  of 
what  they  should  know,  they  might  prevent  this  loss  and 
damage,  and  walk  safely.  i68x  tL.WF.L  Meth.  Grace  xxx, 
i  323  When  a  man  walks  suitably  to  his  place  and  calling  in 
I  the  world,  we  say  he  acts  like  himself.  1853  Maurice  Proph. 
I  ^  Kings  vi.  93  If  he  walked  in  God's  ways  he  would  establish 
I  a  sure  house.  1871  Mobley  Voltaire  (18S6)  11  Those  do 
best  who  walk  most  warily. 

b.  To  direct  one*s  conduct  by,  a/ter  a  rule,  etc. 

1581  Lambarde  Eiren.  11.  it.  (1588)  113  Many  other  wayes 
there  bee,  after  which  the  lustice  of  Peace  may  walke  in 
taking  of  this  kind  of  Recognusance.  1706  E.  Ward  Wooden 
World  Diss.  (1708)  39  He  is  the  great  Exempler  they  walk 
hy.  I7IX  Addison  Spect.  No.  25  f  4  Give  me  more  certain 
Rules  to  walk  by  than  those  I  have  already  observed.  i8ai 
Scott  Kenilw.  xxv,  I  give  thee  way,  (^ood  imp,  and  will 
walk  by  thy  counsel.  1884  W.  C.  Smith  Kildrostan  46  We 
judge  a  stranger  by  our  home-bred  ways,  Who,  may  be, 
walks  by  other  rule  of  right. 

fc.  To  be  associated,  act  harmoniously  wiV//. 
Also  to  walk  together,   Obs, 

x6ao  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Jack  a  Lent  Ep.  Ash,  And 
though  it  be  written  in  a  mery  stile,  yet  I  dare  presume  that 
mirth  and  truth  walke  together  in  it.  1650  H.  Ellis  Pseudo- 
christus  7  After  this,  he  walked  sometime  in  fellowship  with 
that  Congregation.  1657  Docum.  S.  Paul's  (Camden)  155 
The  congregation  y'  wallke  w"''  M' John  Symson.  a  1709 
J.  Lister  Autobiog.  (1842)  50  My  wife  and  myself,  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  church  at  Kipping,  with  which  we  walked 
satisfyingly  many  years.  Ibid.  51  Some  of  his  hearers  left 
him  [thepastor],  and  others  walked  with  him  till  new  matters 
of  dissatisfaction  broke  out.  Ibid.,  After  he  was  gone,  the 
church  at  Kipping  was  again  united,  and  walked  sweetly 
together,  but  could  not  get  a  pastor, 

t  d.  To  walk  wide  in  words  :  to  argue  at  cross 
purposes.  Obs, 

1529  More  Dyalo^e  i.  xviii.  23  Wythout  whych  we  were 
lyke  to  walke  wyde  in  wordys. 

+  e.  To  proceed,  '  go  *  upon  (grounds).   Obs. 

i8a8  Li/e  Planter  Jamaica  252  What  grounds  of  proba- 
bility have  we  to  walk  upon  that  the  present  negroes . .  would 
act  otherwise. 

7.  To  go  on  foot  at  a  walk  :  see  Walk  sb}-  5, 

a.  Of  human  beings  or  other  bipeds  :  To  pro- 
gress by  alternate  movements  of  the  legs,  so  that 
one  of  the  feet  is  always  on  the  ground  :  contrasted 
with  run^  hop,  etc.  To  walk  tJlrotigh  (a  dance)  = 
7  e ;  similarly  of  an  actor,  to  walk  through  his  part 
(cf.  quot.  1824). 

176a  FooTE  Orator  \.  Wks.  1799  I.  193  Soft  and  fair;  we 
must  walk  before  we  can  run.  1815  Stephens  in  Shaw's 
Gen.  Zool.  IX.  i.  65  The  progressive  motion  of  this  bird  is  not 
by  walking  but  hopping.  i8>4  Scott  Redgauntlet  ch.  xix. 
That  caprice  which  so  often  tempts  painters  and  musicians 
and  great  actors,  in  the  phrase  of  the  latter,  to  walk  through 
their  part,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  with  the  energy 
which  acquired  their  fame.  1859  Habits  o/Cd.  Society  v.  zo6 
'  Steps,*  as  the  ckasser  of  the  quadrille  is  called,  belong  to  a 
past  age,  and  even  ladies  are  now  content  to  walk  through 
a  quadrille.  x86i  Whvte  Melville  Mkt.  Harb.  v,  It  must 
havebeen  a  fine  run;  but  slow...  It's  labour  and  sorrow, 
walking  after  hounds,  to  my  mind.  x868  J.  Burroughs 
Wake-robin  viii.  (i  884)  295  Among  the  land-birds,  the  grouse, 
pigeon,  quails,  larks,  and  various  blackbirds,  walk.  1894 
Daily  News  jo  Aug.  5/3  A  bluejacket  never  walks,  when  an 
order  is  given,  but  does  everything  at  the  double. 

b.  Of  a  horse,  dog,  or  other  quadruped:  To 
advance  by  a  gait  in  which  there  are  always  two  ^ 
feet  on  the  ground,  and  during  a  part  of  the  step 
three  or  (in  slow  walkmg)  four  feet :  opposed  to 
amble,  trot,  gallop,  etc.     Also  said  of  a  rider. 
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x68x  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1639/4  Lost..,  a  bright  Bay  Gelding, 
14  hands  high,..  Walks,  Trots,  and  Gallops,  something  dull 
in  going,  but  will  leap  very  well.  x8i8  Scott  Br.  Lamm. 
xxxiii,  Kavenswood  walked  on  with  equal  deliberation  until 
he  reached  the  head  of  the  avenue... When  he  had  passed 
the  upper  gate,  he  turned  his  horse.  1863  W.  C.  Baldwin 
A/r.  Hunting  vii.  252  It  was  only  the  dogs  walking  among 
the  dead  leaves. 

0.  To  7valk  over  {the  course)',  of  r  horse,  literally , 
to  go  over  the  course  at  a  walking  pace,  so  as  to 
be  accounted  the  winner  of  a  race  in  which  there 
is  no  opposition  ;  trans/  atid/g.  to  win  a  race  or 
other  contest  with  little  or  no  effort  To  walk 
away/rom,  to  outdistance  easily  in  a  race  (in  quot. 
/g*).  Also  (U.S.  colloq.)  to  walk  round  (an 
opponent)  :  to  beat  easily. 

1779  Wabner  in  Jesse  Seluyn  4-  Contemp.  (1844)  IV.  245  A 
little  on  this  side  the  park  is  Sir  John  Thorold's,  who,  you 
see  by  the  papers,  is  walking  over  the  course  for  the  county. 
i8j3  *  JoN  Bee  '  Did.  Tur/%.  v.,  '  To  walk  over '  another,  is 
. .  to  set  him  at  naught,  as  a  racer  which  is  so  vastly  superior 
to  other  cattle  that  none  dare  start,  and  he  walks  over  the 
course.  183a  P.  Egans  Bk.  Sports  117/2  At  Knutsford.. 
he  won  the  Gold  Cup..;  and  walked  over  for  the  Pengwern 
Stakes  at  Holywell.  x86a  Cornh.  Mag.  V.  26, 1  was  promptly 
assured  that.. I  .'^hould  be  elected  without  opposition..;  in 
.short  I  should  walk  over  the  course.  1883  Miss  Broughton 
Belinda  iv.  iii, '  Beaten  by  a  banjo  ! '  says  she  tragically  ;  '  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  banjo  I  should  have  walked  away 
from  her.'  1800  Rules  0/  Racing  %  142  in  Encycl.  Sport 
(1898)  II.  227  When  one  horse  pays  forfeit  for  a  match  the 
other  need  not  walk  over.  190Z  Westm.  Gaz.  29  June  9/3 
To  use  a  colloquial  expression,  they  '  walked  round '  Gamble 
and  Davies. 

^  d.  trans/.  Of  a  vehicle,  a  ship,  a  stream  :  To 
go  very  slowly,  nonce-uses. 

i8s7  PoLLOK  Course  T.  i,  346  Round  his  sacred  hill, 
a  streamlet  walked,  Warbling  the  holy  melodies  of  heaven. 
x85B  MuNDV -4 M///(7<^«  (1857)200  Our  steamer  ran,  or  rather 
walked — for  she  could  make  no  running — plump  upon  a 
rock  off  Bradley's  Head.  1865  Emerson  Let.  in  Harper's 
Mag.  (1884)  Feb.  464/1  The  tiain  walked  s\\  the  way. 

e.  trans.  To  go  through  (a  dance,  esp.  a  minuet) 
at  a  walk. 

x8io  [see  Mikuet  i].  1817  Lytton  Pelham.  xl.  They 
just  walk  a  quadrille  or  spin  a  waltz, .  .hang  dancing,  'tis  so 
vulgar.  1859  Habits  o/Gd.  Society  v.  207, 1  do  not  attempt 
to  deny  that  the  quadrille,  as  now  walked,  is  ridiculous. 
1863  CowDEN  Clarke  Shaks.  Char.  xiv.  362  He  walked  his 
minuet  in  life,  and  he  danced  out  of  it  with  a  caper. 

8.  To  go  away.  a.  simply  or  f  with  away,/orth. 
Formerly  often  in  imperative  *=  'begone  ,  with  a 
vocative  of  some  term  of  opprobrium  (sometimes 
retained  in  indirect  narration).  Now  only  colloq,  ^ 
to  go  away  perforce,  be  turned  out ;  also  slang,  to 
die. 

C1460  Towneley  Mysi.  \\.  106  Leif  brother,  let  vs  be  walkand. 
1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  140  b,  Yf  than  the  porter 
wold  come  forth  sodeynly  &  all  to  beet  vs,  &  bydde  vs  walke 
forth  vnthryftes  with  sorowe.  a  1519  Skelton  Agst.  Gar. 
nesche  iv.  60  Sche  praiid  yow  walke,  on  Goddes  halfe  !  1539 
More  Dyaloge  \.  xiv.  18  b.  He  bad  hyni  walk  faytoure.  And 
made  hym  be  sett  openly  in  y*  stokkys.  15^  Palsgr.  770/* 
Walke,  pyke  you  hence:  tire  auant,  1S30T1NDALE  Pract, 
Prelates  G  v  b,  The  Cardinall  bad  him  walcke  a  vilayne. 
1546  J.  Heywood  Prcv.  11.  iv.  (1867)  52  Walke  drab  walke. 
Nay  (quoth  she)  walke  knaue  walke.  1605  Chapman  All 
Fooles  I,  B  4  b,  1  like  his  learning  well,  make  him  your  heire, 
And  let  your  other  walke.  1607  Middleton  Mich.  Term  11. 
iii.  169  It  stands  upon  the  loss  of  my  credit  to-night,  if  X 
walk  without  money.  171a  Swift  Jrftl.  to  Stella  it  Dec, 
Lord  Bolingbroke  told  me  1  must  walk  away  to-day  afier 
dinner,  because  lord  treasurer  and  he  and  another  were  to 
enter  upon  business.  1858TROLLOPE  Dr.  Thome  iv,  If  the 
governor  were  to  walk,  I  think  Porlock  would  content  him- 
self with  the  thirty  thousand  a-year.  190a  S.  E.  White 
Blazed  7>tf//xxviii,  If  1  want  to  discharge  a  man,  he  walks 
without  any  question. 

fb.  trans/.  Of  animals:  To  be  stolen.  Of  a 
thing  :  To  be  got  rid  of;  to  be  carried  off.  To  let 
(something)  walk  :  to  dismiss  from  attention.  Obs. 
£'1440  Capgrave  Li/e  St.  Kath.  672  Lete  argumentys  walk, 
J)ei  ar  not  to  our  be-houe.  1573-80  Tusser  Hush.  (1878) 
X41  There  horse  being  tide  on  a  balke,  is  readie  with  theefe 
for  to  walke,  X596  Spenser  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  619/2 
When  he  comes  foorth,  he  will  make  theyr  cowes  and  garrans 
to  walke,  yf  he  doe  noe  other  mischeif  to  theyr  persons. 
x6xi  CHAPMAN  May.Day  i.  ii.  Nay,  they  \sc.  houses]  shall 
walke,  tbats  certaine,  lie  turne  "em  into  money. 

c.  With  off'.  To  depart  suddenly  or  abruptly. 
To  walk  off  with :  to  carry  away  as  a  prize  or 
plunder. 

1604  Marston  Malcontent  iii.  v.  E  4  b,  I  am  heauie, 
walke  of,  I  shall  talke  in  my  sleepe,  walke  of.  Exeunt  Pages. 
1705  Vanbrugh  Mistake  iv.  i,  Jacin.  Have  a  care  he  don't 
rally,  and  beat  you  yet  tho*;  pray  walk  off.  1836  Hawker 
Diary  (1893)  II.  107  A  green  sub.,  .had  walked  otf  with  my 
portmanteau.  1840  Thackerav  Barber  Cox  Apr.,  I  gave 
Master  Baron  that  day  a  precious  good  beating,  and  walked 
off  with  no  less  than  fifteen  shillings  of  his  money.  X848 
Dickens  Dombey  ii,  Mr.  Chick.. said  no  more,  and  walked 
off.  ciSso  Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  147  Why  dost  thou  not 
depart  with  the  rest?  Walk  oflf.  x888  'J.  S.  Winter' 
Boone's  Childr.  ix.  And  then  she  gave  another  sniff  and 
walked  off  to  the  drawing-room  again.  1889  Conan  Doyle 
Sign  0/ Four  ix,  Wait  a  bit,  my  friend, . .  Vou  have  important 
information,  and  you  must  not  walk  off.  We  shall  keep  you, 
whether  you  like  or  not,  until  our  friend  returns. 

9.  Of  a  ghost,  spectre,  fiend  :  To  be  seen  walk- 
ing, to  appear.     Of  a  dead  person :  To    *  come 
back  *  as  a  ghost.     Also  f  to  walk  out. 
For  the  ghost  walks  (Theat.  Slang',  see  Ghost  sb.  8  b. 
a  1300  Cursor  M,  22611  Quen  sal  seine  [=  chine]  \>g  he- 
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uenncs  open,  J?aa  warlaus  all  sal  walk  (^an  vte.  c  1440  Gesta 
Rom.  408  (Add.  MS.)  All  the  chambres  were  take  vp,  safe 
oon,  in  the  which  was  a  sperite  walkyng.  a  1513  Fnbyan's 
ChroH.  clxxix.  (1533)  105  He  also  for  that  the  munkes  of 
wynchester  sayd  that  his  father  Alurcde  walkyd,  caused  hym 
to  be  remoucd  vnlo  the  new  abbay.  154J  Udall  Erasm. 
Apoph.  II lb,  Sore  subiecte  to  the  terrours  of  buggues,  and 
sp\Tytes,  or  goblyns,  that  walken  by  night  and  in  places 
sofitarie.  1573  L.  LiOYD  Pil^,  Princes  loi  We  reade  in 
Lucan  how  that  the  soules  of  Stllaand  Marius. .  werealwayes 
walking  and  appearing  vnto  men  before  they  were  purged  by 
sacrifice.  i6oaSHAKS.  Hanux.y.  10, 1  am  thy  Father's  Spirit 
Doom'd  for  a  certaine  terme  to  walke  the  night,  1611 
TouRNEUR  Ath.  Trag.  iv.  iii,  There's  a  talke,  thou  know'st, 
that  the  Ghoast  of  olde  Montfarers  walks,  a  i6a5  Fletcher 
Hum.  Lieut,  m.  v,  I  make  your  Grace  my  Executor,  and  I 
beseech  ye  See  my  poor  Will  fulfill'd  :  sure  I  shall  walk  else. 
vjvj  De  FoENist.  Appar.  x.  201  Such  a  courage.. would. , 
lay  all  the  devils  that  ever  walked.  1801  Scott  Glenfinlas 
xlvi,  Alone,  I  dare  not  venture  there,  Where  walks,  they  say, 
the  shrieking  ghost.  i88a  A.  Jessopp  in  igth  Cent.  Nov.  737 
Everybody  knows  that  it'san  awful  thing  for  a  dead  man  to 
ivalk.  x888  Stf.venson  Black  Arrow'Pto).  12  Would  ye 
rob  the  man  before  his  body  ?     Nay,  he  would  walk  1 

10.  *  To  act  in  sleep  *  (J.)  ;  to  walk  about  or 
perform  other  actions  as  a  somnambulist,  rare  exc. 
in  the  full  phrase  to  walk  in  one's  sleep. 

«<oS  Shaks.  Mach.  v.  i.  3  When  was  it  shee  [Lady  Mac- 
bethl  last  walk'd  ?  Ibid,  66  Yet  I  haue  knowne  those  which 
haue  walkt  in  their  sleep,  who  haue  dyed  hoUly  in  their 
beds.  1607  Dekker  &  Webster  N'ortkw,  Hoe  m.  E  i  b. 
My  mistris  makes  her  husband  belieue  that  shee  walkes  in 
her  sleepe.  17*8  Cheunben^  Cyci.,  Somnamhuliy  an  Appel. 
latioQ  given  to  People,  who  walk  in  their  Sleep.  1848 
Dickens  Dombey  xxxix.  Some  uneasy  ideas  that  ne  must 
be  walking  in  his  sleep,  or  that  he  had  been  troubled  with 
phantoms,.. beset  the  Captain  at  first. 

11.  To  go  on  foot  in  procession  ;  also,  to  go  in 
a  regular  circuit  or  to  and  fro  over  a  prescribed 
track  in  the  course  of  official  duty.  Also  with 
cognate  accus.,  as  in  to  walk  one's  round(Sj  the 
round,  a  rounds  said  esp.  of  a  sentinel. 

1594-1600  Min.  Archdeaconry  Colchester  (MS.)  99b. 
19  Apr.  1596.  Our  perambulacion  was  not  walked  through 
the  defalte  of  our  vicar.  1596  Spknser  State  IreL  Wks. 
(Globe)  679/1  The  sheriff  of  the  shire,  whose  peculiar  office 
it  is  to  wafice  continuallye  up  and  downe  his  baly-wick, . .  to 
snatch  up  all  those  runnagates  [etc.J,  Ibid.,  The  sherriff  may 
doe  therin  what  he  can,  and  yet  the  marshall  may  walke 
his  course  besides.  1639  Do  Verger  tr.  Camus'  Admir, 
Events  102  Octavian  corns  accompanycd  with  his  friend 
Leobell  to  walke  his  accustomed  round,  a  1700  Evelyn 
Diary  la  Sept.  1641, 1  was  permitted  to  walk  the  round  and 
view  the  workes.  1831  Scott  Ct.  Roht.  xviii,  If  the  lovers 
have  agreed,  Agclastes,  it  is  probable,  walks  his  round,  to 
prevent  intrusion.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  xxit,  He.  .was 
to  walk  in  procession  as  Latin  secretary. 

trans/.  ^^nd^Jig,  16x9  M  assinger  Pictureu.  i,  Dreames  and 
phantasticke  visions  walke  the  round  Alx>ut  my  widdowed 
bed.  1834  H.  Miller  Scenes  A  Zr^.  xxiv.  (1857)  351  He 
CfHitinued  to  walk  the  round  of  his  duties. 

fb.  Oxford  University,  (a)  Of  a  proctor  or  pro- 
proctor  :  To  perambulate  the  streets  at  night,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  function,  (b)  Of  the  proctors  : 
To  march  to  and  fro  in  the  Convocation  House,  as 
part  of  the  ceremony  of  conferring  degrees. 

X530  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Ox/orcHtbio)  77  It  was 
proved  that  the  ij  Proctors  servaunts  walkyd  w'  other  per- 
sons as  plcsyd  them,  and  theyr  mai<.ters  walkyd  not  nor  noe 
other  for  them.  1677  WooDZr/<r(O.H.S.)  II.  384,  I  [a  Pro- 
proctor]  walk  by  the  authoritie  of  the  vice-chancellour. 
/bid.  391  Dr.  Nicholas,  .verie  active  in  walking  and  hauling 
taverns.  1906  J.  Wells  Ox/.  Degree  Cerem.  8  Within 
living  memory  it  was  necessary  for  each  '  grace '  to  be  taken 
separately,  and  the  Proctors  'walked'  for  each  candidate. 
Ibid,  9  It  is  currently  believed  that  the  Proctors  walk  in 
order  to  give  any  Oxford  tradesman  the  opportunity  of 
'  plucking  their  Kown  and  protesting  against  the  degree  of 
a  defaulting  candidate, 

12.  Walk  into—.  {Colloquial  or  slang.)  a.  In 
phrase  to  walk  into  (a  person's)  affections,  to  win 
the  love  of  (a  person)  at  once  and  without  effort. 
Sometimes  used  jocularly  for  b  or  c, 

1858  in  K.  Young  Delhi  18^7,  App.  328  Major  Erskine  was 
fearful  that  the  jolly  50th  would  have  walked  into  the  affec- 
tions  of  the  Madrassees,  and  then  all  would  have  gone  a 
regular  smash, 

b.  To  make  a  vigorous  attack  upon. 
X794  Ld.  Hood  14  July  in  Nicolas  Disp.  4-  Lett.  Nelson 
(1845)  I.  438  note.  From  your  rapid  firing  last  night  I  flat- 
tered  myself  it  was  intended  to  walk  into  the  Mozelle  as  this 
night.  185s  C.  B.  Mansfield  /•ara^fway  etc (1856)  20  Some 
smalt  spermaceti  whales,  which  came  m  for  a  lark  (luckily 
for  them,  after  the  American  and  French  vessels  had  left, 
who  would  assuredly  have  walked  into  them).  1853  *  C.  Bede' 
Verdant  Green  i.  xi,  His  claret  had  been  repeatedly  lapped, 
his  bread-basket  walked  into,  his  day-lights  darkened. 

trans/  1840  Cockton  Vol.  Vox  xiii.  The  carver  walked 
into  the  pie  and  bounteously  helped  each  man,  woman,  and 
child,  to  a  share.  1846  De  Quincey  Syst.  Heavens  (1862) 
III.  185  Acall  was  heard  for  Lord  Rosse !  an,d  immediately 
his  telescope  walked  into  Orion ;  destroyed  the  supposed 
matter  of  stars ;  but,  in  return,  created  immeasurable  worlds. 

C.  To  assail  with  invective  or  reproof. 
xStt  Lang  Wand.  India  399  His  Excellency  'walked 
into  the  President,  and  recommended  him  to  study  some 
catechism  of  the  Law  of  Courts  Martial.  1861  Hughes 
Tom  Brown  at  Ox/,  ix.  He  walks  into  us  all  as  if  it  were 
our  faults. 

d.  To  eat  or  drink  heartily  of,  to  *  make  a  hole 
in', 

i8w  Dickens  Pick-w.  xxii,  I  wish  you  could  ha'  seen  the 
shepherd  walkin'  into  the  ham  and  mufiins.  1849  Alb. 
Smith  PottUtou  Legacy  xxvi.  280  Look  at  that  little  fellow 
—how  he  is  walking  into  the  raised  pie,  and  bow  ill  he  will 
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be  to-morrow  '.  1850  Smedlky  F.  FairUgh  xiv,  I  must  walk 
into  old  Coleman's  champagne  before  1  make  a  fresh  start. 
1871  •^\.CQi.\.\iisMar(j.f,Merclu  III. iii.  78  He.. with  most 
voracious  swallow  Walks  into  my  mutton  chops. 

e.  To  make  large  inroads  on  (one's  stock  of 
money). 

1859  H.  KiNCst-EY  G.  HamfyH  xv,  'And  you've  got  her 
money  ? '     '  Yes,"  he  said ;  '  but  I've  been  walking  into  it. 

III.  trans.  To  perambulate,  traverse  :    =  walk 
over,  upon,  etc. 
tl3.  To  travel  over  (a  country,  etc.).  Cf.  a.  Obs. 

a  1400-SO  IVars  Alex.  519  Sire,  t>er  sail  borne  be  a  barne 
of  ))i  blithe  lady,  l>at  drijtyn  efter  (>i  day  has  destaned  to 
rcgne,  )«  quilke  sail  walke  all  t>e  werd  &  wyn  it  him  selfe. 

14.  Of  fame,  etc.  :  To  pervade  (a  country).  Cf. 
3  b.  Obs.  exc.  as  transferred  use  of  1 7. 

C1350  5/.  JohH  43  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  35  pe 
word  of  him  welk  al  be  land.  1806  Wordsw.  Char.  Happy 
Warrior  77  Whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  eartli  t  or 
ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth,  Or  he  must  fall,  to  sleep 
without  his  fame. 

15.  To  go  over  or  traverse  on  foot. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3155  He  welk  (jat  fell  net  dais  thre  To 
sek  be  sted  quar  he  wald  be.  1576  Gascoigne  Kenelworth 
Castle  Wks.  tgio  II.  108  Beware  (1  say)  least  whiles  we 
walke  these  woods, . .  Some  harmfull  hart  entrap  your  harm- 
lesse  moodcs.  1748  Johnson  Van.  Num.  Irishes  38  The 
needy  traveller.  .Walks  the  wild  heath.  1763  P.  CoLLiNSON 
in  Darlington  Memorials  (1849)  257  They  [Indians]  were 
notoriously.. cheated  out  of  their  land  in  your  province 
[Penn.),  by  a  man's  walking  a  tract  of  ground  in  one  day, 
that  was  to  be  purchased  of  them.  1871  SiMPSOK  Recit.  9 
Hundreds  of  diggers  dally  then  were  walking  Melbourne 
town  with  their  pockets  filled  with  gold.  1868  Browning 
Ring  <■  Bk.  X.  360  When  man  walks  the  garden  of  this  world 
For  his  own  solace. 

b.  in  contrast  with  ride. 

1S64  Good  Words  516/2  Devonshire,  to  be  properly  seen, 
should  be  walked. 

o.  Of  a  stallion :  To  travel  over  (a  tract  of 
country)  serving  mares. 

i«98i?a//)'A'«i/i9Mar.  4/4  The  judging  yesterday  began 
with  stallions  that  are  to  walk  the  Eastern  and  Midland 
counties, 

16.  To  walk  on  or  along  (a  road).  To  walk  the 
streetis :  see  Strket  sb.  1  f. 

1530  Palsgr.  770/3  In  dede  you  walke  the  stretes.  XWI 
Gkangi  Golden  Aphrod.  etc.  Pj,  They  onely  walke  the 
streates,  to  sec  and  to  be  seene.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  x. 
10  All.. take  delight  With  many  rather  for  to  go  astray.. 
Than  with  a  few  to  w.ilke  the  narrow  way. 
b.  in  contrast  with  ride. 

1883  C.  Howard  Roads  Eng.  !,  Wales  (ed.  3)  3  The  very 
steep  ascent  of  Chatham  Hill,  which  most  riders  will  walk. 
Ibid.  134  A  very  bad  hill  leading  down  into  Rickmansworth, 
which  IS  best  walked. 

17.  To  walk  about  upon  (a  surface,  the  ground, 
the  sea,  etc.).  So  Naut.,  of  an  officer,  to  walk  the 
deck,  the  quarter-deck. 

To  walk  the  plank  :  see  Plank  sb.  6. 

1634  Milton  Lycidas  173  Through  the  dear  mi^bt  of  him, 
that  walk'd  the  waves.  1667  —  P.  L.  v.  aoo  Vee  that  in 
Waters  glide,  and  yee  that  walk  The  Earth,  and  siately 
Head,  or  lowly  creep.  Ibid.  vii.  503  Aire,  Water,  Earth,  By 
Fowl,  Fish,  Beast,  was  flown,  was  swum,  was  walkt.  1706 
E.  Ward  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  7  It  must  be  a  great 
Change  of  Weather  indeed,  when  he  deigns  to  walk  the 
Quarter-Deck.  liiA  Scott  Lord  0/  Isles  iv.  xvi,  Edward, 
who  walk'd  the  deck  apart.  184a  Marry  AT  Poor  yack  vi, 
He  was . .  walking  the  deck.  1849  Avtoun  Poems,  Heart  of 
B'uce  v,  The  good  Lord  Douglas  walk'd  the  deck.  1871  M. 
Collins  Two  Plunges  /or  Pearl  III.  71  He  walked  the 
moorland  as  if  it  were  his  native  earth.  1885  R.  L.  &  F. 
Stevenson  Dynamiter  xiii.  197  He  continued  to  walk  the 
pavements. 

trans/.  1813  Byron  Corsair  I.  in,  She  (the  ship]  walks 
the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life,  a  1861  T.  Winthrop  Zyi  in 
Open  Air  ii86ij  2  At  five  P.M.  we  found  ourselves.. on  board 
the  Isaac  Newton,  a  great,  ugly,  three-tiered  box  that  walks 
the  North  River. 

18.  To  walk  along  (a  line)  ;  to  perambulate  (a 
botmdary).     Cf.  11. 

To  walk  the  chalk  (slang) :  to  walk  alone  a  chalked  line 
(as  a  proof  of  being  sober).  To  walk  one  s  chalks  (slang) : 
see  Chalk  sb.  6  b. 

i6aa-g  Min.  A  rchdeaconry  Colchester  (MS.)  104, 1604.  They_ 
did  not  walke  the  bounds  of  ther  parisbe.  1813  '  Jon  Bee 
Diet.  Tur/%.y., '  To  walk  the  chalk  '—a  military  manoeuvre  to 
discover  which  is  drunkest.  184a  Punch  II.  20  Ere  death 
her  charms  should  fix.  Gladly  I'd  walk  my  chalks  or  cut  my 
sticks.  1876  Farrah  Marlb.  Serm.  xxiiL  226  You  cannot 
walk  the  dim  borderland  between  vice  and  virtue  without 
knowing  it. 

tl9.  To  attend,  frequent  (the  exchange,  a 
market).   Obs. 

1634  Peacham  Compl  Gentl.  i.  (1906)  15  In  Venice  like- 
wise, every  Mechanique  is  a  Magni/co,  though  his  magni- 
ficence walketh  the  Market  but  with  a  Chequin.  1649  W. 
Bullock  Virginia  43  Let  him  then  enquire  of  the  princi- 
pallest  straights  and  Spanish  Merchants,  walking  the  Ex- 
change. 1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  182  p6  To  walk  the 
exchange  with  a  face  of  importance. 

b.  To  walk  the  hospitals  or  a  hospital:  to 
receive  regular  clinical  instruction  and  assist  in 
surgical  work. 

1781  G.  White  Let.  to  S.  Barker  26  Nov.,  I  have  not  yet 
heard— whether  he  will  walk  the  hospitals  in  town.  1807 
Picture  0/ Lond.  (cd.  8)  235  The  combined  method  of  walk- 
ing the  hospitals  and  attending  lectures.  x8a3  Ibid.  (ed.  22) 
211  A  number  of  young  men,  who  walk  the  hospital,  as  it 
is  termed.  1887  Ruskin  Prsetenta  II.  333  He  became.. a 
. .  medical  student,  came  up  to  London  to  walk  the  hospitals. 

20.  Shooting.  To  start  (game-birds)  by  beating 


WALK. 

up  the  ground  with  pointers  or  setters.     Usually  to 
walk  up. 

1873  G.  S.  Baden.Powell  New  Homes  255  A  good  dog 
for  putting  them  [sc.  quail]  up  would  be  very  valuable,  but 
[etc.]. .  .Walking  up  quail,  even  with  the  help  of  a  chain,  is 
equally  unsatisfactory.  1900  G.  C.  Brodrick  Mem.  ^  Im. 
pressions  8  Year  in  and  year  out  they  lived  at  home, . .  walk- 
ing up  their  own  game  with  the  aid  of  pointers.  1913  Times 
12  Sept.  12/6  Now  voices  are  raised  in  favour  of  a  return. . 
to  the  use  of  pointers  and  setters,  in  conjunction  with  the 
system  of  walking-up  the  birds.  Ibid.,  Walked  or  driven, 
moreover,  the  partridge  gives  more  enjoyment  to  many  keen 
shots  than  all  the  pheasants  in  a  beat, 
IV,  Causative  uses. 
21,  To  lead,  drive,  or  ride  (a  horse)  at  a  walk ; 
to  exercise  (a  horse,  a  dog)  by  causing  it  to  walk. 
Also  with  out. 

1470-85  Malory  A  rthur  v.  ix.  176  A  man  armed  walkynge 
his  hors  easyly  by  a  wodes  syde.  156a  Child-Marriages 
(1897)  82  This  deponent  scarslie  rested  walkinge  the  horses 
at  the  doore,  half  or  quarter  of  an  howre,  when  one  callid 
hym  in  to  his  Mistris.  i6ai  W.  Percy  Cuckqueanes  e, 
Cuckolds  Errants  IV.  ii.  (Roxb.)  48  Sirrha  Rooke,  take  my 
Nagge,  and  see  you  walk  him  faire  and  soft  to  Colchester. 
1615  G.  Markham  Country  Contentm.  i.  vii.  io3_Touching 
ayring  or  walking  of  grey-hounds, . .  it  must  dewlie  be  done 
euerie  morning  before  sunne-rise,  (etc.].  i68x  T,  Flatman 
Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  32  (1713)  I.  206  Let's  walk  them  a 
little :  for  they  have  run  Heats,  and  must  be  rubb'd  down 
well.  1833  T.  Hook  Parson's  Dau.  i.  vii,  As  he  walked 
his  cob  [he  was  riding]  back  from  the  fields.  1835  H.  Hare- 
wood  Diet.  Sports  s.v.  Training,  Taking  care  that  he  (the 
horse]  is  walked  for  some  time  afterward,  that  he  may  be- 
come rather  cool  before  he  returns  to  the  stable.  1866 
Kincsley  Herew.  xvii,  Vou  may  walk  your  bloodhound 
over  his  grave  to-morrow  without  finding  him.  187a  Black 
Adv.  Phaeton  vi,  We  had  walked  the  horses  nearly  to  the 
end  of  the  plea-sant  stretch  of  beechwood.  190a  A.  E. 
1'.  Watson  Hunting  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIX.  365/2  The 
kennel  huntsman  is  generally  called  the  '  feeder  '.  It  is  his 
business  to  look  after  the  pack  which  is  not  hunting,  to 
walk  them  out,  to  prepare  the  food  for  the  hunting  pack. 

trans/.  1S83MELBANCKK /"/iiVc^okkj  S  j,  If  you  be  chafed 
you  shal  be  walked,  if  you  be  hot  you  may  be  cooled. 

22.  To  cause  or  induce  (a  person  to  walk) ;  to 
conduct  on  a  walk.  Also  with  advs.,  off,  out,  etc. 
+  Walk  your  body  (Sc)  =  take  yourself  off, 
begone  (obs.). 

1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Gt.  Eater  0/ Kent  Wks.  1.  144 
Now  Gentlemen,  as  I  haue  walked  you  amongst  the  Trees, 
and  thorow  the  Wood,  I  pray  set  downe,  and  take  a  taste 
or  two  more  of  this  Banquet.  1667  Pepys  Diary  14  July, 
Then  I  carried  them  to  see  my  coien  Pepys's  house. .;  and 
then  I  walked  them  to  the  wood  hard  by.  1717  Berkeley  in 
Fraserii/i  (1871)547  He  walked  us  round  the  town.  C1730 
Ramsay  to  Molus  it  Pray  wauk  your  body,  if  you  please, 
Gae  gowl  and  tooly  on  the  seas.  1818  T.  Jefferson  Writ. 
(1830)  IV.  448  He  walked  me  backwards  and  forwards  before 
the  President's  door  for  half  an  hour.  1848  Thackeray 
Van.  Fair  Ivii,  She  slaved,  toiled.. for  old  Sedley,  walked 
him  out  sedulously  into  Kensington  Gardens.  1883  Miss 
YoNCE  Armourer's  Prent.  ii,  Stephen  and  Ambrose  found 
themselves  walked  out  of  the  cloister  of  St.  Grimbald,  and 
the  gates  shut  behind  them.  1911  J.  S.  Fletcher  in  Throne 
7  Aug.  224/a  He  soon  drew  me  out  of  the  office  to  walk  me 
off  in  the  direction  of  Gray's  Inn  Road. 

b.  To  force  to  walk  (by  holding  the  arms  or 
pushing  before  one).  Also,  to  help  to  walk. 
To  walk  (a  nerson)  Spanish:  see  Spanish  C. 
1809  R.  K.  Porter  Russ.  *  Swed.  (1813)  II.  at  The  poor 
wretch,  attended  by  the  police,  had  been  walked  through 
the  streets :  in  order  to  shew  him  to  the  populace.  1848 
Dickens  Dombey  xii,  Mr.  Feeder  himself  held  a  glass  of 
water  to  his  [the  boy's]  lips,  and  the  butler  walked  him  up 
and  down  several  times  between  his  own  chair  and  the  side- 
board. 1853  —  Bleak  Ho.  xxii,  Thirdly,  Mr.  Bucket  ha.5 
to  take  Jo  by  the  arm  a  little  above  the  elbow,  and  walk 
him  on  before  him.  1918  F.  Hackett  Ireland  viii.  230 
Good  bewildered  people  who  never  knew  they  were  deemed 
blameworthy  until  they  were  walked  out  to  the  guillotine. 

23.  a.  To  take  charge  of  (a  puppy)  '  at  walk 
(see  Walk  sb.  13).     b.  To  keep  (a  game-cock)  in 
a  '  walk'. 

a.  184s  Youatt  Dog  iii.  75  Whelps  walked,  or  taken  care 
of,  at  butchers'  houses,  .are  apt  to  be  heavy-shouldered  and 
throaty.  1887  Field  19  Feb.  229/1  The  practice  of  walking 
puppies  is  not  quite  so  prevalent  as  it  used  to  be.  1^7 
Times  3  Oct.  4/4  Defendant  said  he  had  walked  puppies 
for  the  Southwold  Hunt  for  25  years. 

b.  i8s4  Poultry  Citron.  I.  474  Formerly  when  cock-fight, 
ing  was  more  practised,  every  farm-yard  walked  a  game 
cock  or  two.  1889  Archxol.  Mliana  N.S.  XIII.  314 
'  Walking  a  cock '  was  the  feeding  and  tending  of  a  game 
cock. 

24.  With  a  thing  as  obj. 

t  a.  To  send  round  (drink).     Cf.  3  d.  Obs. 
1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  l.  14  A  seemely  sight  it  was  to  see  the 
seamen  plye  their  teeth,  Wherewith  the  Cups  apace  they 
walke. 

b.  Cribbage.   (See  quots.) 

1803  Sporting  Mag.  XXI.  326  Walking  the  pegs— at  crib- 
hage,  means  either  your  adversary  putting  his  own  pegs 
forward,  or  those  of  yout's  back.  1865  Hottcn's  Slang  Diet., 
•  Walking  the  pegs,'  a  method  of  cheating  at  the  game  of 
cribbage  by  a  species  of  legerdemain,  the  sharper  e;ther 
moving  hb  own  pegs  forward,  or  those  of  his  antagonist 
backward,  according  to  the  state  of  the  game. 

c.  Bell-ringing.  (See  quot.) 

1671  (StedmanI  Tintinalogia  53  All  changes  are  to  be 
Rang  either  ^y  walking  them  (as  the  term  is)  or  else  Whole. 

Eulls,  or  Half-pulls.     By  walking  them,  is  meant,  that  the 
ells  go  round,  four,  six,  eight  times  or  more,  in  one  change, 
which  is  commonly  used  by  young  Practisers. 

v.  25.  The  verb-stem  in  combination  :  walk- 
•rotincl  (a)  Colonial,  a  kind  of  rotary  mill  turned  by 
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oxen ;  (*)  O'.S.,  among  negroes,  a  dance  in  which  ' 
the  perfonners  go  round  in  a  large  circle  ;  a  song 
or  piece  of  mnsic  to  accompany  such  a  dance ; 
walk-away,  a  race  in  which  the  winner  'walks 
away'  from  his  competitors,  i.e.  leaves  them 
far  behind ;  walk-on  TAea/.,  a  part  in  which 
the  performer  merely  comes  on  and  goes  off  the 
stage  with  little  or  no  speaking;  walk-out,  a 
strike  of  workmen ;  t  walk-street,  one  who  walks 
the  streets.     Also  Walk-over. 

1886  Qficial  Catal.  Colonial  ^  Ttid.  Exhih.  (ed.  2)  462 
Their  sugar  plots  are  confined  to  one  or  two  small  green 
pieces  in  Tortola,  worked  by  a  '  *walk-around '  or  cattle- 
mill.  i888  B.  Matthe'vs  Pen  f,  Ink  151 '  Dixie  '  was  com- 
posed in  1859,  by  Mr.  Dan  D.  Emmett,  as  a  'walk-around 
for  Bryant's  minstrels.  1888  Daily  Netus  16  July  3/6  The 
final  heat  was  of  course  a  *walk  away  for  Thames,  who  won  | 
by  three  lengths.  190a  Daily  Chron.  j  Sept.  3/7  The  actress, 
too,  frequently  is  glad  to  accept  12s.  a  week  for  a  *wa!k-on 
with  half  a  dozen  words.  IJ07.H.  Wyndham  Flare  cf  foot- 
lights V,  The  part  just  now  is  a  walk-on,  with  an  understudy 
of  one  of  the  principals,  xgio  AVre  Solidarity  (Chicago)  18 
Jan.  l/i  The  date,  .contemplated  as  the  day  for  a  general 
strike,  or  'walk-out.  1611  Cotch.,  Bateur  tie  favez,  an  idle 
or  continuall  'walkc-slreet . .  a  lasciuious,  or  vnthrifty,  night- 
walker. 

Walk  (wfk),  vA  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  'walked. 
Now  only  dial,  and  Hist.  Also  5  waike,  6  woke, 
7  wak,  waok,  8  wawk,  9  waulk  {dial,  wauk, 
wack,  wake:  see  Eng.  Dial.  Did.).  [Orig. 
identical  with  Walk  ».1  ;  here  separated  from  that 
vb.  because  the  sense  '  to  full  (cloth) '  is  not  re- 
corded in  Eng.  before  the  14th  c.  (see  Walk- 
mill  1),  though  prominent  in  other  Teut.  langs. 

OE.  had  the  agent-n.  ■wealcere  Walker  =  (a  Com.  WGer. 
formation),  but  it  is  possible  that  the  corresponding  sense  of 
the  Teut,  vb.  had  not  survived  into  OE.,  and  that  the  lale 
AIE.  ivalke  is  either  a  back-formation  from  the  agent-n.  or 
an  adoption  from  MLG.  or  MDu.  ivalken. 

The  Teut.  vb.  in  the  sense  'to  full '  is  the  source  of  It. 
gualcare  and  OF.  *gaucher  (inferred  from  med.L.  gaucha. 
torium  fulling-mill).] 

1.  trans.  To  subject  (woollen  cloth)  to  the  opera- 
tion of  beating  or  pressing  (together  with  other 
processes,  as  moistenmg  and  heating),  in  order 
to  cause  felting  of  the  fibres  and  consequent 
shrinkage  and  thickening:   =  Fcll  v.  i. 

14. .  Langlands  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  447  (MS.  C)  Y  walked  [other 
AfSS.  Ytoukedl.  1437  Cor'. /,«<  Hi.  187  Thateuery  walker 
withe-in  this  Cite  ffro  this  tyme  fforwarde  walke  no  Cloth  & 
wete  hym,  but  yeff  [etc.].  X467  in  Engl.  Gilds  (iS^o)  383  To 
dye,  carde,  or  spynne,  weve,  or  cloth-walke,  withyn  the  seid 
cyte.  isti-n/4f<3//^».K///,c.6§iTheWalkerand  Fuller 
siiall  truely  walke  fulle  thikke  and  werke  every  webbe  pf 
wollen  yerne.  1568  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlviii.  41  It  is  Weill 
walkit,  cairdit,  and  calkit.  1596  Shuttle^vorths'  Ace.  (Che. 
thamSoc.)  107  For  wokinge  and  ditchinge  [i.e.  dighting  or 
dressing)  of  the  said  clothe  iiij»  x^  1669  in  Cramond  Ann. 
Banff {\%rii)  I.  150  The  Magistratis  ordaines  the  thesaurer 
to  by  thrie  scoir  eines  of  plaiding  and  caus  wack  and  lit  the 
samen  reid  to  be  coittis  to  the  sojoris.  1773  Boswell  Tour 
Hebrides  11  SepL  (1785)  205  Last  night  Lady  Rasay  shewed 
him  the  opeiation  of  iva-wking  cloth,  that  is,  thickening  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  a  mill.  Here  it  is  performed 
by  women,  who  knee!  upon  the  ground,  and  rub  it  with 
both  their  hands.  1797  W.  Johnston  tr.  Beckmann's  In- 
vent. III.  266  The  fullers  received  the  cloth  as  it  came  from 
the  loom,  in  order  that  it  might  be  scoured,  walked,  and 
smoothed.  18x4  Scorr  Diary  24  Aug.  in  Lockliart,  In  a 
cottage,  .we  heard  the  women  singing  as  they  waulked  the 
cloth  by  rubbing  it  with  their  hands  and  feet. 

aisol.    1608  in  N.  ^  Q.  8th  Ser.  XI.  202/1  That  none  of 

the  inhabitants,  .doe  washe  anie  clothes  or  walk  at  the  well. 

b.  To  mat  together,  felt.     Also  Sc.  '  to  render 

hard  and  callous,  as  the  skin  of  the  hand  by  hard 

work'  {Eng.  Dial.  Did.). 

1641  Best  Farming  Bks.  (Surtces)  20  When  woll  is  well 
risen  from  the  skinne,  the  fleece  is  as  it  weare  walked  to- 
geather  on  the  toppe. 

+  2.  trans/.  To  beat,  drub  (a  person).  Also,  to 
walk  (a  f>erson's)  coat.  Obs.     [So  G.  walken.'] 

a  1530  Hevwood  Johan  fy  Tyb  (Brandl)  40  Than  I  thynke 
he  wyll  say  by  and  by,  Walke  her  cote,  Johan  Johan,  and 
bete  her  hardely.    Ibid.  667,  I  thank  god  I  haue  walkyd 

them  well  And  dryuen  them  hens.     1556  J.  Olde  tr.  Wal. 

tker's  Antichrist   151b,    The   rebellious  stubburne   fleshe 

must  nedes  be  walked  with  a  good  cudgell.     ijBa  J.  Hev. 

viooo  Prov.  <J-  Efigr.  (1867)  117  Thou  wilt  foole  by  walkt 

with  a  waster,    c  1563  Jack  Juggler  (facs.)  C  iv  b,  Thou. . 

drunken  sote  Yt  were  an  almes  dyde  to  walke  thy  cote.    17 . . 

in  R.  Chambers  Scott.  Songs  (1829)  II.  279  We'll  wauk  their 

hides,  and  fyle  their  fuds. 
3.  ComS. :   walk-apron  Hat-making  (see   quot. 

1886) ;  walk-pin  Hat-making  (s/t^  quot.  1831-3) ; 

twalk-Btook  [cf.  G.  walkstock']  =  Vv\,LKa-stock. 

Also  Walk-mill. 

lVilb€heshire  Gloss.,  *  Walk  apron,  hatting  term,  the  apron 
used  by  workmen  to  keep  them  dry  while  working  at  the 
kettles.  18J1-3  Encycl.  Metrop.  VIII.  761/2  The  felt  is 
worked  and  squeezed  by  means  of  a  rolling  pin,  called  a 
•walk  pin.  X434--5  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  232  In 
cariacionc  de  le  'walkstoke.  1460-x  Ibid.  242  Pro  factura 
unius  walkestocke  pro  molendino  ibidem  [fulling-mill  at 
Rilly]  vjs. 

Walk,  obs.  form  of  Wake. 

WaUcable  (wj-kab'l),  a.  [f.WALK  z».i  +-able.] 
a.  Of  a  load,  country,  etc.:  Suitable  or  fit  for 
walking  on.  b.  Of  a  distance:  That  may  be 
walked,  o.  Of  a  person  {nonce-use)  :  Capable  of 
walking. 
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a.  1736  Sheridan  Let.  to  Sviift  12  May,  Our  country  is 
now  in  high  beauty,  and  every  inch  of  it  walkable.  173* 
Swift  Let.  to  Sheridan  15  May,  We  were  much  disap- 
pointed that.. your  now  walkable  roads  had  not  roused 
your  spirits.  i8»i  Blackiu.  Mag.  XII.  727  'Ihe  square  of 
St.  Mark's.. is  the  only  walkable  spot  in  Venice.  1887 
Takenin  58  The  deck  was  not  walkable,  being  wet  and 
slushy. 

b.  1799  SouTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  81  Eleven  miles  is  a  very 
walkable  distance. 

c.  1887  Bi.ACKMORE  Springhaven  xx,  Mrs.  Stubbard  came 
quite  alone,  for  her  walkable  children— as  she  called  them 
— were  ail  up  at  the  battery. 

Walked  (wgkt),  ///.  a.  Now  dial,  and  Hist. 
[f.  Walk  ».2 -H -ED  1.]  a.  Of  cloth,  etc.:  lulled. 
b.  Felted,  matted.  Also  Sc.  thickened,  rendered 
callous  by  hard  work. 

i6si  Rec.  Elgin  (New  Spalding  Club)  I.  289  Walter  Hay, 
merchand,  ordanit  to  buye  16  elnes  of  whyte  walked  cloatli. 
1681  in  A'«i;  jl//«jCtoAj1/a«K/:!S.H.S.)Introd.  86,  33ells     [ 
raw  will  yeeld  of  waked  or  drest  cloath  23  or  23i  ells,   c  1730    j 
in  Smiles  Lives  Engin.   II.  97    Cloth   made   of  waulked     . 
plaiding.    1786  Burns  Vision  i.  32,  I..heav'don  high  my 
wauket  loof.  To  swear  by  a'  yon  starry  roof.  1 

Comb.  1819  Hogg  Shtph.  Cid.  I.  ii.  43  A  waukit-wood 
weddcr. 

Walken,  obs.  Sc  form  of  Waken  v. 

Walker  (w9-k3i),  ji.i    [f.  Walk  i-.i +-er1.] 

I.  One  who  walks. 

1.  With  the  construction  of  the  verb  in  various 
senses,  e.  g.  One  who  walks  in  (a  place),  on  (a 
surface),  one  who  walks  about. 

t  IVatier  on  ropes,  a  rope-walker,  funambulist. 

136a  Langi..  p.  pi.  a.  X.  102  And  Riht  so  walkers  ))at 
walken  A-bouten  From  Religion  to  Religion  Recheles  ben 
jiei  euere.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  89  He  [Paul,  Phil.  iii.  18) 
seyde-.Wepyng,  y  warne  30W  of  walkers  aboute.  t:  1530 
Hickescorner  373  Walkers  by  nyght.  1545  Elyot  Diet., 
Neurobatx,  walkers  on  cordes  or  ropes.  1587  Golding  De 
Mornny  \\\.  <Mi)i) -ig  Calling  him  the  euerlasting  Father, 
the  Walker  vpon  the  Heauen  of  Heauens.  c  1618  Moryson 
I  tin.  IV.  v.  iii.  (1903)  476  Not  to  speake  of  frequent  spectacles 
in  London  exhibited  to  the  people  by  Fencers,  by  walkers 
on  Ropes,  and  like  men  of  actiuity.  1642  Sir  E.  Dering 
Sp.  on  Relig.  L  2  So  said  one  of  the  usuall  blacke  walkers 
in  Westminster  Hall.  Another  of  our  Parliament-pressing 
Ministers.. told  me  plainely.  That  "my  conscience  was  not 
so  good  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  Parliament.  1866  R.  S. 
CAND1.15H  1st  Epist.  John  viii.  80  He  was  no  privileged 
walker  amid  earth's  dark  scenes  of  misery  and  sin. 
b.  in  transitive  senses  of  the  vb. :  const,  of. 

iSii  Bible  Judg.  v.  6  The  traueilers  \.marg.  walkers  of 
paths]  walked  tliorow  by-wayes.  1834  Dickens  Sk.  Boz, 
Boarding-ho.  i,  A  poetical  walker  of  the  hospitals. 

1 2.   A  traveller.     In  quot.  Jig.  Obs. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  I.  xiv.  (1869)  9  Ther  of  certeyn 
hauen  gret  needealle  pilgrimes  and  alle  walkers  that  passen 
hi  this  eerthe. 

3.  A  person  (or  animal)  that  journeys  or  goes 
about  on  foot;  one  who  takes  walking  exercise. 
Often  with  an  epithet,  as  good,  quick,  slow  etc. 
walker. 

1578  H.  WoTTOM  Courtlie  Control'.  200  Hee.  .conducted 
them  vnto  the  place  wiiere  the  collation  was  prepared  for  the 
walkers.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  x.  25  And  shadie  states, 
and  sundry  flowring  bankes,  To  sit  and  rest  the  walkers 
wearie  shankes.  1653  Ramesey  Astrol.  Restored  193  If  the 
walker  go  to  visit  any  one,,  .he  shall  meet  the  party.  1713 
Steele  Guardian  No.  6  P  5  He  gives  Plates  for  the  best 
performing  Horse. .for  him  that  trots  best,. .for  the  best 
Walker,  [etc.].  1786  Reynolds  Disc.  R.  Acad.  xiii.  Wks. 
1797  I.  287  "The  forms  and  turnings  of  the  streets .  .are  pro- 
duced by  accident,  without  anyonginal  plan  or  design  :  but 
they  are  not  always  the  less  pleasant  to  the  walker  or  spec- 
tator, on  that  account.  1815  ScoTT  Guy  M.  Iii,  The  cool 
breeze  served  only  to  freshen,  not  to  chill,  the  fair  walkers. 
1858  Mrs.  Paul  Maiden  Sisters  xxiil  210,  I  am  the  worst 
walker  of  the  three,  and  I  am  not  the  least  tired.  1880  Miss 
Braddon  Just  as  J  am  xxiii.  She  was  an  excellent  walker. 

b.  One  who  takes  part  in  walking-matches  or 
walks  for  a  wager. 

1778  Ann.  Reg.  210  Mr.  Powell,  the  noted  walker,  started 
from  Lee- Bridge,  to  run  two  miles  in  ten  minutes.  t966  Ath- 
lete 120  The  long  distances  being  of  too  serious  a  character 
for  the  ambition  of  the  amateur  walkers  of  the  present  day. 

C.  A  colporteur  or  tract-distributor. 
1846  James  Step-mother  x\.  II.  122  '  A  walker  of  the  Tract 
Society ',  said  Mr.  Prior  to  himself,  as  he  eyed  him. 

d.  dial.  An  itinerant  beggar  or  vagrant. 

1850  Denham  Pop.  Rhymes  etc.  /.  o/Man  Tracts  (1892) 

I.  193  It  is  customary  for  these  walkers,  as  they  are  called, 

to  enter  a  house  without  knocking,  and  take  a  seat  by  the 

I    fire. .  .Some  stilt  retain  the  good  old  custom  of  keeping  up 

a  bed  for  the  walker. 

4.  One  who  acts  in  a  particular  m.inner  or 
pursues  a  certain  line  of  conduct :  with  adj.  corre- 
sponding to  the  advb.  qualification  of  the  verb  (see 
Walk  z/.'  6  a).     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1680  Manton  Serm.  Ps.  cxix.  56  (1725)  300  But  a  close 
walker,  that  wails  upon  God  in  an  humble  and  constant 
Obedience,  shall  have  sufficient  encouragement  even  in  this 
Life.  1683  H.  CoMPTON  Episcopalia  (1686)  66  There  is  an- 
other sort  of  disorderly  Walkers  who  still  keep  amongst  us. 
a  1716  Blackall  Wks.  (1723)  I.  8  They  would  be  cast  out  of 
the.  .Communion  of  the  Faithful  as  disorderly  Walkers. 

+  5.  A  keeper  or  ranger  who  had  a  specified 
'  walk'  in  the  forest,  a  gamekeeper.   Obs. 

1481-90  Ho7tjard  Househ.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  225  Item,  to  the 
parker  of  Neylond  xx.d.  Item,  to  the  walkeres,  viij.d.  1535 
Act  27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  7  §  r  Any  of  the  said  foresters  rulers 
walkers  or  fermers.  1647  Haward  Crmvn  Revenue  42 
Walker  about  the  pales  of  the  Cbace :  Fee  6.  i.  8.  1706 
Phillips  fed.  Kerseyi. 
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t6.  An  officer  of  the  New  Krver  Company, 
having  the  charge  of  a  '  walk '  or  section  of  the 
bank.    Obs.     (Cf.  walksman.  Walk  sb>  30.) 

1613  iMlDDl.ETON  Manner  Entert.  (Opening  of  New  River) 
3  First  here's  the  Ouer-seer,.. [then  various  worknit-u]  'ihe 
Labourers  next,  Keeper  of  Amwell-head,  The  Walkers  last. 

7.  Sport.  One  who  '  walks  up  '  partridges. 

J913  Times  J2  Sept.  12/6  The  walkers  then  will  soon  be 
manceuvring  to  keep  their  coveys  in  hand. 

8.  fa.  (See  quot.  1658.)  Ohs.  b.  A  bird,  iiisect, 
etc.  characterized  by  walking,  as  distinguished 
from  other  modes  of  progression.  Also  a  stick- 
insect  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

1658  Rowland  tr.  Mon/et's  Thcat.  Insects  1035  Now  we 
proceed  to  walkers  about.  We  call  those  walkers,  who  have 
no  certain  houses  or  food :  wherefore  they  do  something 
superstitiously  wander  like  pilgrims, . .  wherefore  the  English 
call  them  Palmer-worms,  namely  for  their  wandring  life,  for 
they  dwell  no  where.  1817  KiRnv  &  Sp.  Entomol.  xxii. 
II.  277  The  next  grder  of  walkers  amongst  apodous  larv^ 
are  those  that  [etc.].  1871  Cot;ES  N.  Amer.  Birds  44  It  is 
among  the  Cursores,  or  walkers,  and  especially  wading 
birds,  that  the  crus  is  most  naked.  1894  R.  B.Shakpe  Birds 
Gt.  Brit.  I.  4  Nearly  all  the  Crows  are  '  Ambulatores^r 
'  Walkers  ',  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  hop.  ^ 

t0.  a.  pi.  (A  fierson's)  legs  or  feet.  b.  slang. 
The  feet.  Obs'. 
C1611  Chapman///Wxx.  36  And  with  them  halted  downe 
..lame  Mulciber;  his  walkers  quite  misgrowne.  But  m.-ide 
him  tread  exceeding  sure.  1832  P.  Egan's  Bk.  Sports  130/2 
note.  But  her  owner, .  .the  Colonel,  from  his  '  upper  crust 
down  to  his  *  walker ',  is  a  match  for  all  England  against 
any  thing. 

Hence  f  'Wa'lkership,  the  office  of  a  walker  of 
the  forest. 

1647  Haward  Crinm  Rev.  47  Com.  Leicester.  Keeper  of 
the  Walke,  alias  Walkership :  Fee,  2.  o.  o..  I7ai  Strype 
Feci.  Mem.  (1822)  II.  l  481  The  King. .gave  to. .Sir  John 
Gates  the  keepership  and  walkership  of  two  good  walks  in 
Walthain  forest. 
Walker  (wg-kaj),  sb.^  7  Obs.  Also  4  walkers, 
5  -ar,  5-6  walkar(e,  Sc.  waloar,  7-8  Sc.  wakar, 
-er,  wau(l)ker.  [OE.  wealcere  (once,  gl.  fullo) 
=  (M)LG.,  (M)lJu.  walker,  OHG.  walkari 
(MHG.,  mod.G.  walker),  agent-n.  f.  OTtut. 
*walkan  Walk  v."^  The  Teut.  word  is  the  source 
of  It.  gualchiere  fuller.]  One  who  fulls  cloth,  a 
fuller. 

ciay>Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  407/29  Fullones,  wealceres. 
ciz°°  Beketi\:iS  To  Liiicolne  he  com.  At  a  walkeres  house 
j  his  in  he  nom  there.  1379  Poll-tax  W.  Riding  in  Yorks. 
Archxol.  Jrnl.  V.  25  Johannes  I.ouot'  &  Alicia  vx'  ejus, 
Walkere,  xijrf.  1387  Trevisa  Iligden  (Rolls)  IV.  409  |  ey 
smyte  out  his  brayn  wiJT  a  walkere  his  perche  [L.  pertica 
fullonis].  143s  r<n'<r«/>y'^«' -S*. '72  No  walker  off  the  Cite 
of  Couentre.  .Shall  RakVe  no  Clothe  on  the  Teyfnjtur  that 
schall  be  solde  ffor  wette-clolhe.  1511-12  Act  3  Hen.  VIIJ, 
c.  6  §  I  The  Walker  and  Fuller  shall  truely  walke  fulle 
thikke  and  werke  every  webbe  of  wollen  yerne.  1560  Maitl. 
Club  Misc.  III.  227  Williame  Cowpar  aiie  walcar  dwelland 
in  Edinburgh.  16. .  Boyfr  Mantle  53  She  curst  the  weaver 
and  the  walker.  That  clothe  that  had  wrought,  a  1779  D. 
Graham  «->rV.(i8S3)  II.  149  They.. scour'd  their  din  skins 
as  a  wauker  does  worsted  blankets.  1871  J.  H.  Thomson 
ill  Cloud  0/ Witnesses  566  note,  John  Parker  was  a  waulker 
in  East  Kilbride.     1876  Mid-Yorks,  Gloss. 

b.  attrib.  (and  later,  in  possessive  compounds), 
in  names  of  implements,  materials,  etc.  used  in 
fulling  cloth.  lValker{'s  earth,  clay  (now  dial.) 
—  Fuller's  earth. 

13. .  Cursor M.  2X144  (Gott.)  A  wicked  iuu.  .Smate  him  wid 
a  walker  slang,  c  137S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vii.  (James  Minor) 
215  pane  ane,  a  walkare  perk,  hynt  &  gafe  sancte  lamis  sic 
a  dynte  )>at  he  ()e  harne-pane  brak  in  t\>yn.  1403  Notting- 
ham Rec.  II.  20  Unura  stryk  de  walkerherlh.  a  1415  Cur- 
sor M.  21144  (Trin.)  pei..Siben  sraoot  him  with  a  walker 
staue.  c  X450  Mirk's  Festial  140  perwyth  a  curset  man  of 
hom  wyth  a  walkerys  staf  smot  hym  on  \k  bed.  X497  in 
N.  Riding  Rec.  N.  S.  (X894)  I.  188  A  payer  Sheres,  called 
Walkar  Sheres.  X583  L.  M(ascall]  Profit.  Bk.  A  ij  b,  Then 
take  a  quantity  of  walkars  claye,  called  Fullars  earth.  1600 
SURFLET  Country  Farm  11.  Ivii.  393  Walkers  earth,  or  other 
scouring  earth.  1703  Thoresby  Let.  to  Ray  iK.  D.S.), 
Walker's  earth  for  scowring  the  cloth,  xi^j  Archxol.  Jrnl. 
IV.  147  A  species  of  fuller's  earth  called  '  walker's  clay '. 
Walker  (wg-kar),  int.  More  fully  Hookey 
■Walker.  [Always  written  with  initial  capital ; 
prob.  a  use  of  the  surname  l-Valkcr. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Hookey  Wa/fcr  may  originally  have 
referred  to  some  hook-nosed  person  named  Walker;  but  the 
various  stories  told  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  expres- 
sion have  probably  no  foundation.] 

An  exclamation  expressive  of  incredulity.  Also 
occas.  as  sb.  (=  'humbug'),  as  in  'That  is  all 
Walker'. 
•  i8xx  Lex.  Balatronicum,  Hookee  Walker,  an  expression 
signifying  that  the  story  is  not  true,  or  that  the  thing  will 
notoccur.  x8l2  J.  H.  VALX-Z^VoiA  £>rc/.,  M'Wivr,  an  ironi. 
cal  expression  synonymous  with  bender  and  used  in  the 
same  manner.  T.i^Bentley's  Misc.V^  .i^Tfro\t%x,sY.az\i 
suddenly  interrupted  the  proceedings  by  exclaiming,  with 
great  excitement  of  manner,  '  Walker  ! '  X84X  Barham 
Ingol.  Leg.,  Old  Woman  in  Grey,  For  mere  unmeaning  talk 
her  Parched  lips  babbled  now— such  as  '  Hookey  I ' — and 
j    'Walker!'      xi»7  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  18  Oct.  x/i  To  which 

assurance . .  one  may  best  reply  '  Walker '. 
1      Walkerite  1  (wg-karait).    [f.  the  proper  name 
'    Walker  (see   below)  -1^  -ite.]      A    member  of  an 
I   extreme  Calvinistic  sect   founded    in    Ireland   by 
i   John  Walker  (1768-1833).     Also  altrii. 
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1830  CoLERiDCR  Tabh't.  (1917)88  The  Walkerite  creed,  or 
docti  ine  of  the  New  Church,  as  it  is  called,  appears  to  li  a 
miscellany  of  Calvinism  and  Quakerism. 

Walkerite  ^  (wy-karait).  Min.  [Named  by 
Heddle  1880,  after  Prof*  John  Walker  (1731- 
1803)  who  discovered  it  +-ite,]   =  Peotolite. 

1880  Heddle  in  Mtn.  Mag.  IV.  122. 

Walkin,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Waken  v, 
WaUdng  (w^-kiq),  vbL  sby     [jINg  1.] 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  the  vb.  Walk  1. 

a.  The  action  of  moving  on  the  feet  at  any  pace 
short  of  breaking  into  a  ran  or  trot ;  the  action  of 
taking  pedestrian  exercise.  Phrase,  to  go  a-walking. 
Also  the  manner  or  style  in  which  a  person  walks. 

c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  Ixiv.  ^2  If  I  stilde  make  my  herdis  to 
labur  to  mikil  in  walkyng,  l?ai  sal  alle  die  on  one  day.  c  1430 
Dietariuvi  18  in  Babees  Bk.  54  Cleer  eir  and  walking  maki^ 
good  digestioun.  1585  Higins  yunius  Nomencl.  188/1 
Hypxthra  antbulaiio, .  .a  walking  in  an  open  gallerie.  x6ox 
Shaks.  yit/.  C.  I.  hi.  127  There  is  no  sturre,  or  walking  in 
the  streetes.  _  1725  Ramsay  Gentle  Sheph.  v.  iii.  Sang  xxi, 
He's  comely  in  his  wauking.  1743  Stukeley  Abury  II.  57 
The  ancients  conceiv'd  it  \sc.  the  motion  of  a  serpent]  to  be 
likethe  walking  of  the  gods.  1817  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol. 
xxiii.  II.  306  The  mode  of  their  walking  depends  upon  the 
number  and  kind  of  their  legs.  z8ax  Clare  Village  Minstr. 
I.  195  As  thou  goest  a  walking.  1853  DrcKENS  Bleak  Ho. 
xHx,  They  must  have  devoted  the  greater  part  of  their  long 
and  arduous  lives  to  pedestrian  exercises,  and  the  walking 
of  matches.  1883  C.  Howard  Roads  Eng.  <$■  Wales  (ed.  3) 
lis  the  surface  is  very  rough  and  scarcely  rideable  and 
much  walking  will  be  necessary. 

b.  With  advs.  as  walking  aboui^  •outy  -«/,  nouns 
of  action  corresponding  to  verbal  phrases. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  ^x^fi  Walkynge  abowte,  or  goynge, 
deambulacio^  spaciatus.  1893  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  Par. 
tridge  150  Walking  up,  or  shooting  partridges  over  dogs,  is. , 
the  finest  training  of  all  for  a  young  shooter. 

attrib.  t9o$V/zLLS  A'ipps  i.  ii.  S  5  It  is  considered,  .as 
savouring  of  the  '  walking-out '  habits  of  the  servant  girls. 

C.  _^g.  Manner  of  conducting  or  behaving  one- 
self.    Also  t  with  a  and  p/. 

ci4oy  Lydc.  Reson  ^  Sens.  2994  For  this  skylle  in  my 
walkyng,  As  she  that  hath  most  maistry,  1  here  thys  bowc 
of  yvory.  1550  Bale  Apol.  35  If  chastytc  be  a  perfcccyon, 
and  a  walkynge  in  the  lawes  and  ordynaunccs  of  God  wyth- 
out  reproue.  1613  Day  PesttXK  \x.  (1615)257  The  Apostle  to 
the  Pbilippians  makes  speciall  mention  of  both  these  Walk- 
ings. 167S  J.  Owen  Indrvelltng  Sin  xv.  (1732)  211  The 
Observation  of  the  Ways  and  Walkings  of  others.  1854  H. 
Rogers  Ess.  (1855)  II.  14  That  wary  walking  which  all  his 
early  life  required. 

f  d.  Passing  (of  money)  from  hand  to  hand. 
Cf.  Walk  v.l3b.  Ods. 

1549  Latimer 5M  Serm.  be/.  Edw.  VliKxh.)  143  Ther  was 
walkynge  of  angelles  betweiie  them. 

e.  The  action  of  a  somnambulist. 

160S  Shaks.  Afaeb.  v.  i.  13  In  this  slumbry  agitation,  be- 
sides her  walking,  and  other  actual  performances,  what  (at 
any  time)  haue  you  heard  her  say?  1607  Dekker  &  Webster 
Northiv.  Hoe  iM.  E  2,  I  will  finde  a  remedy  for  this  walking 
\sc,  in  sleep]  if  all  the  Doctors  in  lowne  can  sell  it. 

f.  The  action  of  appearing  as  a  ghost. 

17J7  De  Foe  Hist.  Appar.  x.  200  Spirits  who  visit  people, 
as  well  by  night  as  by  day,  this  we  call  walking  and  appari- 
tion. 

+  g.   A  going  in  procession.   Obs. 

1706  U.pupins  Eccl.  Hist,  ibih  C.  II.  iv.  xviii.  268  They 
shall  banish  also  out  of  their  Churches  all  sorts  of  Musick  ;.. 
all  Walkings,  Noises  and  Clamours. 

2.  A  walk  or  journey  on  foot,  the  distance 
covered  at  or  in  a  certain  lime. 

1543  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  7  Vf  thou  stretch  y«  walkynges 
that  thou  vsest  at  home,  &  laye  theim  on  length  by  the  space 
of  fiue  or  sixe  dayes  together,  y"  shalt  casyly  reach  to 
Olympia.  X617  MoHV5iON  Itin.  i.  y:^  The  circuit  of  the  City 
is  three  houres  walking.  1863  W.  C.  Baldwin  A/r.  Hunt' 
ing  vi.  217  We  were  about  four  hours'  hard  walking  on  foot 
from  the  wagons.  1899  Westm.  Gaz,  14  Nov.  9/2  His 
walkings  exceed  nine  times  the  globe's  circumfe^nce. 

3.  The  condition  of  a  path  or  road  for  walking 
on. 

x(^i  Anchoran  Comenius'  Gate  Tonptts  127  Lest  the 
walkings  should  be  all  myrie  and  dirtie.  1766  Complete 
Farmer  ^y.  Walk,  From  this  there  may  be  a  communica- 
tion with  the  side  walks,  whereby  there  may  be  dry  walking 
all  round  the  garden.  1896  Housmas  Shroisk.  Lad  xlix, 
Empty  heads  and  tongues  a-talking  Make  the  rough  road 
easy  walking. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  walking  +  alley ^  f  camp^ 
distance^  exercise^  ground^  match  (hence  walking- 
matching  vh\.  sb.),  pace^  powers  pi.,  race^  tour\ 
also  with  sense  *  adapted  for  or  used  in  walking', 
as  walking  booty  cane,  dress  etc.,  weather. 

150  Huloet,  "Walkinge  aiey,  or  place  of  pleasure  in  a 
gardayne  with  quycke  settes,  iopiarium.    1885  D.  Webstkic 
Angler  ^  LooP-rod  14  The  boots  are. .a  size  or  two  larger 
than  ordinary  *walking-boots.  x6o8  Willet  Hexapia  Exod. 
784   The  measure  and  distance  of  their  atnbulatorie,  and 
•walking  campe.    1699  Dampier  Voy.  Suppl.  ix.  178  Rattans 
and  •Walkintj-Canes.     1829  Lytton  Devereux  \\.  v.  Did  1 
not  give  the  last  guinea  I  had  about  me  for  a  walking-cane 
yesterday?    1817  Lady  Morgan  France  i.  (1818)  I.  30  The 
chateau,  .was  but  at  a  ^walking  distance.    iZzzRepos.  Arts 
etc.  I  Nov.  297  'Walking  Dress.     1835  H.  Harewood  Diet. 
sports   s.v.   Training,  A    horse,  .requires  a  great   deal  of 
•walking  exercise  and  careful  feeding.    1818  Scott  Rob  Roy 
XXV,  I  wandered,  .to  the  CoHcge-yards,  or 'walking  ground. 
1806  SuRR  tyinter  in  Lond.  II.  8j  For  •walking.hats,  and    \ 
hunting-hats,  there  was  not  a  superior  shop  in  London.    1832    I 
P.  Egan's  Bk.  Sports  133/2  In  a  'walking  match . .  he  went    I 
four  miles  in  thirty-two  minutes  and  half  a  sf^cond.     1848    ' 
DiCKSNS  Dombey  xxii,  Ever  since  I  took  to  bird-catching    | 


and  *wallcing-matching.  1817  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomdl,  xxiii. 
II.  309  Insects  vary  much  in  their  'walking  paces.  1830 
James  Darnley  xxxviii.  III.  253  U'hus  marched  on  the  pro- 
cession at  a  walking  pacai.  1856  Kane  Arctic  Expl.  I.  ix. 
100  We .. carried  nothing  except.. a  *walking-pole.  1866 
Athlete  8  *  Walking  Race,  Seven  Miles,  c  1750  Heir  0/ 
Linne  xxii.  in  Child  Ballads  V.  17/1  Wi  *walkingrod  intiil 
his  hand,  He  walked  the  castle  roun.  1839  Dickens  T.  Trvo 
Cities  I.  vi.  It  is  a  young  lady's  'walking-shoe.  186^  Miss 
A.  B.  Edwards  Barbara's  Hist,  xx,  Mrs.  Churchill  and 
Hilda  made  an  elaborate  'walking-toilette,  a  1881  Barratt 
Phys.  Mete/fipiric(iSS2)  Pref.  p.  xix,  They .  .frequently  went 
abroad  and  on  'walking-tours  together.  cxS»s  Lamb  Let. 
to  B.  IK  Proctor,  We  will  expect  finer  ^walking  weather. 

b.  Special  comb.  :  as  walking-beam  =  Beam 
sb."^  II  ;  walking-day,  a  day  on  which  school- 
children walk  in  procession ;  walking-go  colloq, 
a  walking-match;  f  walking  hymn,  a  proces- 
sional hymn;  t^alkiiiK"°ia'te»  one's  companion 
in  walking;  -walking-orders,  -papers//.,  U.S. 
slang,  a  notice  of  dismissal ;  walking  party,  a 
pany  formed  for  an  excursion  on  foot ;  +  walking- 
path  =  FooT-WAT  I  ;  t  walking- place,  a  place 
for  walking  in,  a  walk,  an  ambulatory  ;  walking- 
possession,  a  nominal  form  of  distraint  in  which 
the  man  in  possession  may  go  away  but  with  right 
of  re-entry;  walking-rapier,  -sword  (now  Hist>i 
a  rapier  or  sword  such  as  was  worn  by  gentlemen 
in  civil  life;  walking-ticket  U.S.  =  walking- 
orders  (above).     Also  Walking-staff,  -stick. 

a  1864  Gesner  Coal,  Petrol,  etc,  (1865)  27  The  crank  giving 
motion  to  a  *walking-beam,  at  the  end  of  which  boring  tools 
or  pump  rods  are  attached.  18J7  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  II. 
784  That  particular  Thursday  in  this  month  [June],  which 
IS  known  all  over  the  world  of  charity-schools  by  the  name 
of ''walking  day'.  1906  Church  Family  Neivsp.  29  June 
458/2  Warrington  to-day  observes  its  old-time  festival  known 
as  '  Walking  Day '.  All  the  principal  streets  of  the  town , . 
will  be  given  over  entirely  to  the  children  attending  the 
Sunday-schools.  x8os  Sporting  Mag,  XIX.  199  Your 
provincial  news  must  take  in  all  the  bye  races,  cock 
matches,  "walking-goes,  and  every  thing  that's  worth 
knowing.  1599  Sandys  EuroPx  Spec.  (1632)  179  Their 
^walking  hymns  at  solemne  Matins  and  Vespers.  1596 
^ ASHB SaJ^on-lf^alden  h 4,  Not  the  poorest* walking-mate, 
or  thred-barc  cut-purse  in  a  countrey,  that  can  well  be  with- 
out them  [sc.  almanacks],  be  it  but  to  know  the  Faires  and 
Alarkets  when  they  fall.  1600  Rowlands  Lett,  Humours 
Blood  v.  70  Rashncsse  is  his  continual]  walking  mate.  1835 
Col.  Crockett's  Tour  170  (Thornton)  He  got  hi-;  "walking 
orders,  and  Taney  was  taken  into  his  place,  /bid.  80  The 
first  course  he  took  was  to  give  "walking  papers  to  every 
man  in  office  who  had  dared  [to  oppose  him].  1800  Mks. 
P.  L.  Powvs  Passages /r.  Diaries  [iSgg)  337  After  our  repast 
the  ladies  made  'walking  parlies  to  different  places  in  the 
forest.  1791  Smkaton  Eaystone  L.  §  77  The  stone  where- 
with  the 'walking  paths  of  Westminster  Bridge  were  laid. 
1:1440  Promp.  Parv.  514/2  *Walkynge  place,  deambula. 
torium.  1598  R.  Bernard  tr.  Terence,  Aaeiphiw.  ii.  Come 
backe  againe  into  the  walking  place  1  told  you  of  [i«  por. 
ticuin  rursum  redi].  168a  Wheler  yonrn.  Greece  v.  367 
The  chief  Walking-place  in  the  whole  Town:  whither  they 
went  not  only  to  take  the  Air,  but  to  converse  with  Men  of 
Learning,  to  hear  the  News  [etc.].  1703  T.  N.  City  and  C. 
Purchaser  12  A  long  kind  of  Galleries,  or  Walk  ing- places. 
1897  Daily  Ne^vs  10  Dec.  3/2  Defendant's  man  was  in  what 
was  called  '  'walking  possession '  of  the  furniture.  1613 
Rowlands  Paire  0/ Spy-Knaues  (1872)  8  Bid  him  trim 
vp  my  'walking  Rapier  neat.  i8ai  Scott  Keniltu.  xvi, 
Soldiers-  .get  out  of  fashion  in  peace  time,  and  satin  sleeves 
and  walking  rapiers  bear  the  bell.  1677  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
1 198/4  A  small  Cofiteau  'walking  Sword.  1910  Encycl. 
Brit.  X.  250/3  The  walking-sword,  fit  for  a  gentleman's 
side,  was.  .the  small-sword  of  Versailles  pattern.  183S  Col. 
Crockett's  Tour  162  (Thornton)  He  received  his  'walking 
ticket.     His  services  were  no  longer  required. 

WalkLng  (w§-kir)),  vbh  sb.'^  [-IN0I,]  The 
action  of  Walk  v.^',  falling. 

iS8s  Hakluvt  Voy.  (1599)  II.  162  The  faults  in  Walking, 
Rowing,  and  Burling, . .  are  to  be  ktiowen  to  the  merchant. 
1688  [See  b.] 

b.  Comb. :  f  ■walking-mill  =  Walk-mill  l ; 
f  walking-pin,  in  hat-manuf.  (seequot.)  ;  fwalk- 
ing-staff,  a  fuller's  staff. 

X677  MoxoM  Mech.  Exerc.  iii.  54  Case  Hardning..is  used 
for  Tobacco  Boxes,  Cod-peece  Buttons,  Heads  for  walking 
staves,  &c.  1688  Holme  Armoury  in.  291/1  The  Walking- 
pin  is  a  four  square  Iron,.,  with  pointed  ends;  upon  this  the 
Workman  rowls  his  Hat  often  times,  and  makes  use  of  it  as 
a  rowling-pin,  to  lay  his  stuff  close  together  in  the  walking 
of  the  Hat.  1839  Whistle-Binkie  Ser.  11.  118  Like  the  thud 
o'  a  waukin  mill  beetle. 

Walking  (wg'kii)),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Walk  ».1  -f 
-ING  2.]    That  walks,  in  senses  of  the  verb. 

1.  Moving  about  from  place  to  place,  travelling, 
itinerant.     Now  only  with  implication  of  sense  3. 

a  1435  Cursor  M,  17478  (Trin.)  In  Jjat  tyme  out  of  lude  Of 
walkynge  men  were  comen  ^re  To  pat  folke  tolde  t>ei  at  bi- 
dene  t>at  J>ei  had  wib  her  ejen  sene.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Ly/ Man. 
hode  I.  vi.  (1869)  4  For  it  is  thing  wel  sittinge  to  cche  walk- 
inge pilgrime.  1567  Harman  Caveat  (1869)  67  A  Walking 
Mort.  1613  PuKCHAS  Pilgrimage  iv.  xv.  (1614)  421 
Townes  they  [the  Tartars]  plant  none  nor  standing  villages, 
but  haue  walking  houses  built  vpon  wheeles,  like  a  Shep- 
heards  Cottage.  165^  Walton  Angler  yi'i.  149,  I  call  that 
[bait]  a  ledger  which  is  fix'd,  or  made  to  rest  in  one  certaine 
place,  .and..  I  call  that  a  walking  bait,  which  you  take 
with  you,  and  have  ever  in  motion.  X7«o  C.  Shadwell  Hasty 
Wedding  in.  i,  I  am  what  they  call  a  Walking-Merchant, 
one  that  gets  my  Living  by  the  Sweat  of  my  Brows. 

•(•  b.  Leading  a  wandering  life,  vagrant,  stroll" 
ing.    Obs. 

149 .  A  nc.  Deed  A.  7494  (P.R.O.)  The  seid  Robert  ordend 


ther  j.  bedd  for  poor  walkyng  pepull  to  be  harborowed  ther- 
in.  159a  Goudhurst  Parish  Reg.  (MS-),  Buried  a  poore  old 
walking  man.  i6oa  Carew  Cornwall  11.  131  b,  Wideslades 
Sonne  led  a  walking  life  with  his  harpe,  to  Gentleinens 
houses.  i6j8  Lydd  Parish  Reg.  (MS.),  John,  the  sonne  of 
a  walkinge  woman,  christened.  1641  Brome  yoviall  Crew 
II.  (1652)  G  I,  See  in  their  rags,  then,  dauncing  for  your 
sports,  Our  Clapper  Dugeons  and  their  walking  Morts. 

c.  Having  a  roving  commission,  going  about 
from  place  to  place.  Walking  delegate^  a  trades- 
nuion  official  who  visits  sick  members,  interviews 
employers,  etc. 

1663  GERBiF.RC(JKM5tf/59The  King  told  him  he  would  have 
no  walking  Master  Workman.  i8<>2  Howeli^  Mercy  131 
She  decided  that  he  must  be  a  walkuig-delegate,  and  that  he 
had  probably  come  on  mischief  from  some  of  the  workpeople 
in  her  father's  employ,  id^'j  Encycl.  Soc.  Re/orm  i-^Zi  Walk- 
ing delegate.  190a  S.  E.  White  Blazed  Trail  iii,  I  think 
M.&D.  is  rather  full  up  just  now..  .I'm  walkin'-boss  there. 

t2.  Of  a  disease:  Migratory.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg.  79  A  walkynge  vlcus  [marg. 
\vlcns  njnbuiatiuum'l  is  ]?at  walki^>  hidirward  &  [idirward, 
&  nejjeles  he  profoundij?  nougt  depe  into  ]je  ground. 

3.  That  travels  or  goes  about  on  foot  by  moving 
the  legs  alternately  without  running. 

1697  Drvden  Mneis  ni.  852  Oft  from  the  Rocks  a  dreadful 
Prospect  [I]  see  Of  the  huge  Cyclops,  like  a  walking  Tree. 
183a  Brewster  }Cat.  Magic  i.  5  The  walking  statues  at 
Antium.  1848  Mrs.  Gaskell  Mary  Barton  vi,  It  was  a 
simple  walking  funeral.  1859  Jbphson  Brittany  iv.  42  A 
walking  Englishman  was,  no  doubt,  a  curiosity, 
fb.   Funambulatory.   Obs. 

X730  A.  Gordon  MaffeVs  Ampkith.  321  The  walking 
Elephants  on  Ropes. 

c.  Walking  sickness,  an  illness  in  which  the 
person  is  still  able  to  get  about  and  is  not  confined 
to  bed. 

1846  McCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  II.  571  In  other 
chronic  diseases,  slow  inflammations  of  internal  organs, 
reduced  dislocations,  rheumatisms,  ulcerations,  the  patient 
can  attend  partially  to  his  business :  he  is  in  possession  of 
half  bis  faculties.  ..This  is  walking  sickness. 

4.  Theat.  Walking  gentleman :  an  actor  playing 
a  part  requiring  gentlemanlike  appeatance,  but 
withlittleornothing  to  say.  Similarly  wa//'/n^/a^/y. 

1831  T.  L.  Peacock  Crotchet  C.  iii,  A  sort  of  serious  comedy 
walking  gentleman's  face.  1835  Colburns  Nlvj  Monthly 
Mag.  XLIII.  360  The  respectably -dressed  and  well-looking 
young  fellows  in  comedies  are  called  walking  gentlemen, 
and  this  is  the  probationary  line  of  business  usually  assigned 
to  young  actors.  1865  W.Donaldson  J?^cc//.-4c/<'ri76Miss 
Smithson.. was  neither  more  nor  less   than   the  'walking 

lady'.     1885  Jerome  On  the  Stage  132  R ,  our  Walking 

Gent.,  got  his  eye  cut  out. 

Jig.  1815  ScoTT  Guy  M.  xvi,  A  d— d  cake-house,  the  resort 
of  walking  gentlemen  of  all  descriptions  —  poets,^  players, 
painters,  musicians,  who  come  to  rave.. about  this  pictur- 
esque land  of  ours.  i8«7  Barrington  Pers.Sk.  I.  iv.62  No- 
thing-, could  induce  me  to  remain  a  walking  gentleman: 
and  so,  every  occupation  that  I  could  think  of  having  its 

teculiar  disqualification,  I  remained  (etc.],  1867  Goldw. 
MiTH  Three  Eng.  Statesmen  {iBSv)  130  George  III.  tried 
unconstitutional  monarchy,  first  by  Lord  Bute,  a  walking- 
gentleman,  and  failed. 

6.  That  goes  about  in  the  semblance  of  a  human 
being.  Often  in  figurative  or  similative  expres- 
sions ;  e.g.  walking  corpse,  applied  to  a  person 
hardly  distinguishable  from  a  corpse  save  by  the 
power  of  movement;  walking  dictionary,  encyclo- 
psedia,  library,  etc.,  said  of  a  person  who  has  great 
stores  of  information  at  command. 

Cf.  Eunaptus  VHx  Soph,,  \oyyXvo^  fiifiXto6TjKi)  t«  V 
tn*l/vxoi  ftal  ntptnaTovv  jLiovcreio*'. 

1605  Shaks.  Macb.  v.  v.  24  Life's  but  a  walking  Shadow, 
a  poore  Player,  That  struts  and  frets  his  houre  vpon  the 
Stage,  And  then  is  heard  no  more.  16x1  Beaum.  &  Fl. 
Maid's  Trag.  ill.  i,  Alas  !  I  am  nothing  but  a  multitude  of 
walking  griefes.  a  1635  Fletcher  Ca^/rtz«  11.  ii,  [His  body 
is]  a  Trunk-sellar,  to  send  wines  down  in,  Or  a  long  walking- 
bottle,  1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  337  Mathew  Slade..was 
..a  stiff  Enemy  to  the  Socinians,  and  a  walking  Library. 
1693  J.  Edwaros  Autlwr.  O.  <S-  N.  Test.  I.  401  Wherever 
these  walking  Corpes,  (these  Carkases)  were  to  be  seen.  1775 
Sheridan  Duenna  iii.  vii,  Dare  such  a  thing  as  you  pretend 
to  talk  of  beauty?  A  walking  rouleau  1  a  Dody  that  seems 
to  owe  all  its  consequence  to  the  dropsy  !  1818  Scott  Hrt. 
Midi,  ii,  Looking  like  a  moving  and  walking  corpse,  while 
yet  an  inhabitant  of  this  world.  1835  Lytton  Gipsy  v. 
Heaven  deliver  me  from  the  proximity  of  a  walking  dic- 
tionary of  technical  terms  I 

6.  Of  a  spectre  :  That  'walks*  or  appears. 

1607  Dekker  &  Webster  Northiv.  Hoe  iii.  E  i.  Was  there 
euer  any  walking  spirit,  like  to  my  wife?  1709  Penn  in 
Pennsylv.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  X.  354,  I  have  my  old  order  of 
..1685.. ratified  and  confirmed,  which  has  laid  those  walk< 
ing  ghosts. 

7.  Of  a  bird  :  That  walks,  as  distinguished  from 
one  thnt  hops.  Walking  tyrant :  a  South  American 
tyrant-flycatcher,  Machetornis  rixosa. 

1837  W.  SwAiNsoN  Nat.  Hist.  ^  Classif.  Birds  II.  225 
Chrysolophus,  Sw.  Walking  Tyrants. 

8.  Walking  Fern :  {a)  a  club-moss  (see  quot. 
1829);  {b')  a  small  tufted  evergreen  fern,  Camp- 
tosorus  rhizophyllus,  native  of  eastern  North 
America  {Cent.  Diet.  1891):  ==  Walking-leaf  i  b. 
Walking  Orchid :  see  quot. 

1839  Louixjn  Encycl.  Plants  (1836)  892  Lycopodium  alo- 
pecuroides.  Walking  Fern.  1910  Friar  Park,  Henley, 
Guide  (ed.  3)  244  Orchis  maculata.  The  Walking  Orchid. 
This  Orchid,  like  several  other  species,  seeks  new  pastures 
every  year. 


WALKINQ-FISH. 

WaUdng-fish  (w§-kiq,fij).  [Walking///,  a.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  varions  fishes  (see  quots.)* 
1863  J.  G.  Wood  lUustr.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  289  Walking. 

fisix.—AnttMHarius  hispidus.  1883  F.  Day  Ind.  Fish  36 
A  walking-fish  (OphioiefhalusX  1885  E.  Balfour  Cyd, 
indiaic^  3)  III.  1041  Walking  Fishes  of  India  are  species 
of  Ophiocephalidx.  The  hissar,  or  walking  fish  of  S. 
Amenca,  is  a  species  of  Gallic hthys. 

2.  =  Silver-fish  2  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 
WaiUng-leaf.   [Walking ///. «.] 

1.  +  a.  Some  unidentified  plant,  b.  An  American 
evergreen  fern,  Camptosoms  rhizophyilus, 

1659  LovELL  H<rbaU  525  Walking  leaves,  Arbor  foliis 
ambuiantibus^  it  seemeth  to  creep  on  the  ground,  and  being 
touched  it  will  presently  move  it  selfe.  1856  K.(j^k\ Man. 
Bfft.  (i860)  593  Camptosoms^  Link.    Walking-Leaf. 

2.  A  phasmid  insect  belonging  to  the  genus 
Phyllium  or  some  related  genus.  Also  walking- 
Uaf~ins€€t. 

i8a6  Samouelle  Direct.  Collect.  Insects  ^  Crust.  32  This 
order  [Ort^optera]  contains  the  Grasshopper,  Locust,  Man. 
tis,  Walking.leaf,  and  the  Cricket.  xSom  Pall  Mall  Gaz, 
10  Feb.  6/1  A  large  specimen  of  the  walking-leaf  insect, 

Wa'lking-Staff.  Now  rara.  [Walking  v^/. 
J^.']  A  staffor  long  stick  which  one  carries  in  the 
hand  for  support  or  aid  in  walking.     Also /f^. 

»54fi  J-  HEvwood  Proz'.  i,  x.  (1867)  21  Now  I  well  under. 
stand  The  walkyng  staffe  hath  caught  warmth  in  your  hand. 
«»3  Shaks.  HicA.  //,  in.  iii.  151  He  giue..My  Scepter,  for 
a  Palmers  walking  Staffe.  1694  LunRELLBr/<r/"^</.  (1857) 
1 1 1. 365  A  person  was  taken  in  St.  James  Park  with  2  pistoUs 
laden  in  his  pocket,  his  walking  staffe  being  a  gunn.  xya6 
Swift  Gulliver  11.  i,  The  farmer,  .took  a  piece  of  a  small 
straw,  about  the  size  of  a  walking-staff.  1784  Blake  Poet. 
Sk.,  Sang'  Old  Sheph.,  Virtue  is  our  walking-staff.  1846 
Keightley  Notes  Virg.^  Flora  383  It  [Fernla  communisl 
is  common  in  Apulia,  where  the  shepherds  make  walking- 
staffs  of  it.  1876  Rock  Textile  Fabrics  9^  Returning,  they 
brought  with  them  a  number  of  eggs  [of  silkworms]  hidden 
in  their  walking- staves. 

Wa'lking-stick.   [Walking  vbl.  sb.'^'\ 

1.  A  stick  or  short  staff  carried  in  the  hand  when 
walking. 

1580  HoLLVBAND  Treos.  Fr.  Tong,  Baguette,  a  white 
rodde,  a  walking  sticke.  i6a2  Fletcher  Heggars  Bush  v, 
i,  You  may  take  me  in  with  a  walking  sticke.  Even  when 
you  please,  and  hold  me  wiih  a  pack.threed.  1788  Barker 
Growth  o/Trees'xn  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVIII.413  N0.21,  was 
about  as  thick  as  a  walking-stick  in  1730.  1836  Dickens 
^S"^.  BoZy  Shops  ^  Tenants^  A  tobacconist,  who  also  dealt  in 
walking-sticks  and  Sunday  newspapers.  1915  W.  P.  Living- 
stone ^ary  ^/«i(77- IV.  vi.  216  One  man. .was  dressed  in  a 
hat,  a  loin-cloth,  and  a  walking-stick. 

b.  The  name  of  a  plant  (see  quot.), 

ipio  Friar  Park,  Henley^  Guide  (ed.  3)  184  Walking.stick 
ozYA^LAxomiOpuntia  arborescens),  the  woody  stemsare  made 
into  walking'Sticks. 

2.  Any  insect  of  the  izmd^ Phasmidm  (see  quots.). 
Also  walking-stick  insect. 

X760  G.  Edwards  Glean.  Nat.  Hist,  u.  168  Fig.  4.  .repre- 
sents.,the  Walking-stick.  It  is  so  much  like  a  dry  stick, 
that  it  is  supposed  to  deceive  birds  and  other  animals,  that 
prey  upon  insects.  x87a  Darwin  Orig.  Species  (ed.  6)  vij. 
182  As  in  the  case.. of  a  walking-stick  insect  (Ceroxylus 
laceratus).  2885  C.  F.  Holder  Marvels  Anivi.  Life  146 
The  walking-sticks.. resembling  the  twig  upon  which  they 
rest 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  chiefly  with  the  sense  *  made 
to  resemble  a  walking-stick ',  as  walking-stick  gun, 
stand,  stool.  Also  walking-stick  palm,  an  Aus- 
tralian palm,  Bacularia  monostachyaj  the  stem  of 
which  is  used  for  making  walking-sticks. 

1884  MiLLER_/*/a!«/-n. ,  Kentia  (Areca)  monostachya.  Whip- 
stick,  or  Walking.stick,  Palm.  tSg^GKEENER  Breech-Loader 
45  Such  weapons  as  walking-stick  guns.  X89S  Photogr. 
Ann.  II.  387  Walking  Stick  Stand.  x^vjGentl.  Mag.  July 
38  Young  gentlemen  seated  at  their  ease  on  patent  col. 
lapsible  walking-stick  stools. 

Wa'Udng-wlieel.  [Walking  vbl.  sb,^  and 
ppl.  at.]    a.  =  Pedometer.    +b.  (See  quot.  1744.) 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Perambulator^  a  walking, 
wheel,  a  rollinsj  Wheel  made  of  Wood  or  Iron,  with  a  Move- 
ment, a  Face  divided  like  a  Clock  and  Indexes,  to  shew  how 
niany  Yards,  Poles,  Furlongs  and  Miles  one  goes  in  driving 
it  before  him.  1744  Desagvurks  Course  Faper.  Philos.  IL 
417  'ilien  the  Wheel  being  also  a  walking  Wheel,  the  same 
Men  get  into  it,  in  which  case  they  have  Power  sufficient 
to  raise  the  small  Goods  5  or  6  times  faster  than  the  heaviest. 
187s  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Walking-wheel,  a  pedometer. 

Walkist  (wgkist).  Sporting  slang,  [f.  Walk 
;^.l  or  v.^  :  see  -I8T  4  b.]  An  athlete  who  takes 
part  in  walking-matches,  a  pedestrian. 

1879  H.  C  Powell  Amateur  Athletic  Ann.  17  The  re- 
appearance on  the  path  of  J,  Gomersall,  at  one  time  the 
champion  walkist  of  the  *  north  countrce  '.  1880  L.  J.  Jen> 
NiNGS  Rambles  among  Hills  172  A  prof^essional  'walkist* 
who  goes  along  seeing  nothing, 

Wa'UE-null^.  Now  rare.  [f.  Walk  z^.a  + 
Mill  sb.     Cf.  G.  walkmithle.']     A  fulling-mill. 

1359  Mem,  Ripon  (Surtees)  I.  282  Juxta  aquam  quae  currit 
usque  le  Walkemilne.  1473  in  Rental  Bk.  CuPar-Angus 
C1879)  I.  188  The  tendb  of  the  corn  mil  and  walkmyl  reme- 
nand  fre  to  the  abbay.  a  1578  LiNDESAY(Pitscottie)  Chron. 
Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  312  [The  flci>dlbuir  away  the  walkmylnes. 
1601  Holland /'//«>'  xxxv.  xi.  II.  550  Simus  took  pleasure  in 
painting  a  yong  man  lying  asleepe  in  a  waulke-mill  or  Ful- 
lers worke-house.  1710  in  Nairne  Peerage  Evid.  (1874)  153 
With  multures  walkmiln  and  pertinents  therof.  1894  R.  S. 
Ferguson  Uist.  IVestmorld.  165 The 'steads 'or sitesof  many 
disused  'walk  mills  '  or  fulling  mills  upon  the  Kent, 
b.    Comb. 

X344  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  1. 141  Jacens  in  le  Walkmyln- 
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banke.  c  1460  Tffwneley  t^tyst.  xxx.  314  His  luddokkys  thai 
lowke  like  walk-mylne  cloggys. 

Hence  Wa'lk-miller, 

175*  in  Scots  Mag.  (1753)  July  338/1  Angus  Macdonald 
waulk-miller  in  Anchofragan. 

Wa-lk-mill  2.  [Walk  7^.1  or  sb.'\  A  mechanical 
contrivance  or  machine,  the  driving  power  of  which 
is  furnished  by  the  walking  of  a  horse,  etc. 

X773  W.  Emerson  Priuc.  Mech.  (ed.  3)  286  List  of  Ma- 
chines &c...Walk-milL  1892  Daily  News  15  Nov.  x/i  If 
there  is  no  wind  to  supply  the  necessary  power,  the  leader 
hopes  that  twelve  men  will  be  able  to  furnish  it  by  means 
of  a  walk -mill,  arranged  on  deck. 

Walkne,  obs.  form  of  Waken  v.,  Welkin. 

Walk-over.  [f.  vbl.  phrase  -walk  over:  see 
Walk  v.^  7  c]  A  race  in  which  through  absence  of 
competitors  the  winner  has  merely  to  *  walk  over* ; 
also  in  extended  sense,  a  contest  in  which  through 
the  inferiority  of  his  competitors  the  winner  has 
practically  no  opposition. 

1858  Times  29  June  8/3  [Election  at  Cashel]  I  think  it  not 
unlikely  that  Mr.  Richard  Moore  may  have  a  walk  over. 
x86x  Sporting  Rev,  Oct.  249  Kettledrum's  walk.over  was 
quite  a  little  tit-bit  for  the  Vorkshiremen.  1889  Century 
^'<f£'' July  403/1  That's  the  bay  stallion  there,.. and  he's 
never  been  beaten.    It's  his  walk-over. 

Walkrife,  -ryf(o,  obs.  forms  of  Wakkrife, 

t  Wa'lkripe,  <?•  Obs.  rarer-^,  [f.  Walkz/.1  + 
Ripe  a.]     Of  an  ulcer :  see  quot. 

1585  Banister  Chyrurg,  in.  xxv.  Wks.  (1633)  273  Of  the 
filthie  and  pulrified  Vlcer..  .If  the  malice  of  this  ulcer,  grow 
walkeripe,  that  is,  fall  a  creeping,  it  turneth  to  Sphacelus, 
and  so  to  the  death  of  the  partie. 

tWa'lkster.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  Walk  z'.2  +  .ster.] 
A  walker  or  fuller. 

*S99  in  Cramond  Rec.  Elgin  (1908)  II.  71  Johne  Stewart, 
walkster,  accusit  for  playing  at  the  bowallis  on  the  catsaye 
the  tyme  of  the  evenyng  prayeris.  x^%\  in  J.  F.  S.  Gordon 
Chron,  Keith  (1880)  97  David  Clerk,  walkster  at  Keith. 

Walkyn,  obs.  Sc.  spelling  of  Weaken. 

Walkyne,  obs.  form  of  Welkin, 

Walk^rie  (w^lki'ri).  [repr.  OE,  wmlcyrie, 
'Cyr^e  wk.  fern.,  lit.  *  chooser  of  the  slain  ',  f.  wael 
Wale  sb.^  +  *cur-  ablaut-root  of  ciosan  Choose  v. 
Cf.  Valkyrie.] 

1.  OE.  MythoL  The  designation  of  a  class  of 
goddesses  or  female  daemons  supposed  to  hover  in 
or  ride  through  the  air  over  battle-fields  and  decide 
who  should  be  slain  :  corresponding  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian Valkyrie. 

The  OE.  word  fapart  from  the  transferred  sense  2)  is  found 
only  as  the  rendering  of  L.  Bellona,  the  goddess  of  war,  or 
of  names  of  the  Furies  and  Gorgons  of  classical  mythology. 
Possibly  the  conception  may  have  been  less  definite  in  Old 
English  heathendom  than  in  the  Scandinavian  belief  of  later 
times,  according  to  which  these  '  war-maidens  '  were  twelve 
in  number.  (The  Ger.  ll^alkure,  wideU'  known  from  Wag- 
ner's dramas,  is  from  ON.,  not  from  OE.). 

cj*s  Corpus  Glass.  (Hessels)  E  351  Eurynis,  walcyrje. 
Ibid.  H  87  Herinisy  walcriji^e.  Ibid.  T  159  Tisi/one,  uual- 
cyr^^e.  c  1000  in  Cockayne  Narratiunculx  (i86r)  34  pa  deor 
habbaj^eahtafet  and  walkyrian  ea;^an  {L.oculos  Gorgoneos], 
c  1050  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  360/3  Bellona,  waslcyrje.  Ibid. 
533/26  AllectOf  waelcyige. 

attrib.  1915  Q,  Rev.  Oct.  379  It  [Napoleon's  overrunning 
Europe]  was  a  romantic,  almost  Walkyrie  dash. 

+  2.  Used  for :  A  witch,  sorceress.   Obs. 

rt  1023  WuLFST AN //■<??«.  (1883)298/18  Wyccan  and  wael- 
cyrjan  and  unlybwyrhtan.  13..  E,  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1577 
Wychez  &  walkyries  wonnen  to  l>at  sale. 

Hence  VTaXlcy'xio  a.  [-ic],  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Walkyries. 

1913  A.  Harrison  in  Engl.  Rev.  Aug.  110  Thompson's 
odes  read  like  Walkyrie  word-battles. 

Walkys,  obs.  pi.  of  Whelk. 

Wall  (W9I),  sb.^  Forms  :  i  weall,  weal,  wall, 
3-7  wal,  walle,  4-7  wale,  4-6  Sc.  vail,  6  .SV. 
val(e,  (5  whalle,)  6  waiile,  (wawle),  8-9  Sc. 
wa',  3-  wall.  [OE.  wall  (WS.  weall),  corresp. 
to  OFris.  wal,  OS.  walij,  (M)LG.,  (M)Du.  wal, 
MHG.  wal  from  MLG.  (mod.G.  wall),  a  Saxon 
and  Anglo-Frisian  adoption  of  L.  valltim.  The 
Sw.  vallj  Da.  val^  are  from  LG.] 

I.  1.  A  rampart  of  earth,  stone,  or  other  mate- 
rial  constructed  for  defensive  purposes.  [=  L. 
vallum^ 

In  OE.  frequently  used  with  the  meaning  'a  natural  ram- 
part, hill,  cliff':  see  Bosw.-Toller. 

C900  Bxda's  Hist.  i.  ix  [xii].  {1890)  46  pxl  hi  gemaenelice 
faesten  seworhten  him  to  jescyldnesse,  staenene  weal  rihtre 
stije  fram  eastsae  o3  westsze.  ^'xooo  ^Elfric  Exod.  xiv.  22 
And  |>aet  water  stod  an  twa  healfa  J>aere  straete  swilce  twejen 
he^e  weallas.  ax\%%  O.E,  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  189  [>a 
;^e  wrohte  he  weall  mid  turfum  &  bred  weall  Saer  on  ufon 
fram  s«e  to  sae  Britwalum  to  ^ebeorxe.  1*97  R.  Glouc, 
(Rolls)  2184  pat  folc  Jjo  of  l>is  lond..  Bigonne  to  rere  t>on 
stronge  wal.  c  14C0  Mirk's  Festial  2  pe  watyr  schall  be 
hear  then  ayny  hyll,  by  xl*'  cubytys,  stondyng  styll  yn  her 
styd,  as  hit  wer  a  wall.  1581  J.  Hamilton  Cath.  Traict. 
34  Moyses,  .causit  the  valter  stand  vp  als  ferme  as  ane  vail 
quhil  the  Israelites  past  throu.  1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd, 
4-  Comvtw.  (1603)  z6  Their  carriages  were  so  many,  that 
therewith  they  intrenched  their  campe,  like  a  wal.  1643  R. 
Baker  Chron.  2  The  Emperor  Adrian,.. who  made  a  great 
wall  of  earth  between  England  and  Scotland.  Z699TKMPLE 
Hist.  Eng,  {cd.  ^)  ^^  Agricola  began.. a  Wall  or  Vallum, 
upon  that  narrow  space  of  Land  that  lies  between  the  two 
Fryths.    17*8  Pope  Dune.  in.  76  He,  whose  long  wall  the 
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wand'ring  Tartar  bounds.  1791  Boswf.ll  Johnson  an.  1778 
(1904)  11.203  He  expressed  a  particular  enthusiasm  with 
respect  to  visiting  the  wall  of  China.  1850  Smith's  Class. 
Diet.  a.v.  Serica,  The  Great  Wall  of  China  is  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  MarcelHnus  under  the  name  of  Aggeres  Serium. 
trans/,  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  i.  ii.  141  Uhey  of  those 
Marches. .Shall  be  a  Wall  sufficient  to  defend  Our  in-land 
from  the  pilfering  Borderers. 

b.   An  embankment  to  liold  back  the  water  of  a 
river  or  the  sea.     Cf.  Sea-wall. 

1330  Rolls  o/Parlt.  1 1. 36  '2  De  faire  &  de  garder  les  Walles 
contre  I'ewe  de  Tamys.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIU, 
209  b,  At  whiche  season  was  suche  a  spryng  tide,  that  it 
brake  the  walles  of  Hollande  and  Zelande.  1593  Nohden 
Spec.  Brit.y  M'sex  i.  17  Blackwall. .  .The  place  taketh  name 
of  the  blackenes  or  darkenes  of  the  water  bankes,  or  wall 
at  that  place.  1697  De  Foe  Ess.  Projects  121  In  our 
Marshes  and  Fens.,  where  great  Quantities  of  Land  being 
..recovered  out  of  the  Seas  and  Rivers,  and  maintain'd 
with  Banks  (which  they  call  Walls).  1713  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
5122/11  Two  Pieces  of  Thames  Wall,  with  theOzier  Ground 
and  Foreland  thereto  belonging, ..are  to  be  Sold.  1888 
Fenn  pick  o'  the  Fens  iv.  ^g/oot'nate,  '  Wall,'  in  fen  lands, 
the  artificial  bank  or  ridge  of  clay  raised  to  keep  back  river, 
drain,  or  sea.  1898  P.  H.  Emerson  Marsh  Leaves  \ix.  179 
He  stopped,  and  looked  along  the  rosy  dike,  uttered  a  hasty 
exclamation,  and  ran  down  the  wall. 

2.  A  defensive  structure  enclosing  a  city,  castle, 
etc.     Chiefly  pi,  fortifications.   [  =  L.  murtts.'} 

cBai  l^esp.  Psalter  xvii.  30  In  gode  minum  ic  ofergaa  wall. 
c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  lix.  8  Hwylc  jelaedeS  me  leofran  on 
ceastre,  weallum  beworhte?  a  isoo  Moral  Ode  41  in  O.E. 
Horn.  i.  163  pes  riche  Men  wene'3  bon  siker  J?urh  walle  & 
burh  diche.  1197  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  11433  A3en  alle  halwe 
churche  (>e  verste  dich  hii  nome  &  brake  Jw  otemoste  wal. 
a  1300  K.  Horn  (Hall)  1042  In  strong  halle,  Bi^inne  castel 
walle.  1338  R.  Brunnf.  Chron.  (iSio)  326  'I  he  engyns  with 
oute,  to  kast  were  J>ei  sette,  Wallis  &  kirnels  stoute,  ^  stones 
doun  bette.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  vi.  445  Thai  sparit  the 
3ettis  hastely,  And  in  hy  to  the  vallis  ran.  1393  Lancl.  P. 
PI.  C.  XXL  202  Brynston  boilaunt  brennyng  out-castel>  hit 
Al  hot  [on]  here  heuedes  t>at  entren  ny  ^)e  walles.  c  1470 
Henry  Wallace  v.  1136  Tre  wark  thai  brynt.. Wallis  brak 
doun  that  stalwart  war  off  stanys.  1490  Cal.  Anc.  Rec. 
Dublin  (18S9)  371  For  the  kepyng  of  every  yate  of  the  wal- 
leys  of  this  citte.  1586  Whitney  Choice  Emblems  1 10  Then 
Scipio  comes,  that  Carthage  waules  did  race.  1591  Shaks. 
I  Hen.  K/,  iv.  ii,  2  Go  to  the  Gates  of  Burdeaux  Trum- 
peter,  Summon  their  Generall  vnto  the  Wall.  Ibid.  v.  iti. 
129  At  your  Fathers  Castle  walles,  Wee'l  craue  a  parley. 
1667  Milton  P,  L.  xl  657  Others  from  the  Wall  defend 
With  Dart  and  Jav'lin,  Stones  and  sulfurous  Fire.  1697 
Drvden  /Eneis  n.  456  To.. rush  undaunted  to  defend  the 
Walls.  X791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom.  ForeU  i,  Madame  de 
la  Motte  gave  a  last  look  to  the  walls  of  Paris.  1813  Lamb 
Elia  n.  Poor  Relations,  He  was  among  the  first  who  perished 
before  the  walls  of  St.  Sebastian.  xZ^-j  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  468/1 
Towards  the  east  the  external  wall  [of  Ephesus]  crosses  a 
hill, called  Lepre. . .  Other  internal  walls  extend  further  south. 
1847  Gbote  Greece  (1862)  II.  xix.  4J0  Babylon. .was  sur- 
rounded by  walls  three  hundred  feet  in  height. 
At-  ^yg^Arden  of  Feversham  \.  i.  47  Sweete  words  are 
fittest  engines  To  race  the  flint  walles  of  a  womans  breast. 

b.  Within  the  walls  :  withwi  the  ancient  boun- 
daries (of  a  city)  as  distinguished  from  the  suburbs ; 
hence^f^.  within  the  Umits(oftheChurch,f  Europe, 
t  Christendom,  etc.). 

1599  B.  JoNSON  Ev.  Man  out  0/ Hum.  iv.  iii.  (1600)  L4b, 
I  think  him  the  tallest  man  liuing  within  the  walls  of  Europe. 
1617  J.  Taylor  (Water-P.)  Navy  of  Land  Ships  D  3,  In  a 
place  which  I  could  name  within  the  Walles  of  Christen- 
dome.  1667  Observ.  Burning  Lond.  15  The  City  of  London 
within  the  Walls  was  seated  upon  about  460  Acres  of 
Ground.  X7«a  De  Foe  Plapte  (1754)  6  To  the  great  Afflic- 
tion of  the  City,  one  died  within  the  Walls,  in  the  Parish  of 
St.  Mary-Wool-Church.  i860  Warter  Sea-beard  IL  468 
The  devout  on  earth  will  ever  be  found  within  the  Church's 
walls. 

c.  Her.  A  representation  of  an  embattled  wall 
used  as  a  bearing, 

z688  Holue  Armoury  iil  400/1  He  beareth  A)gent..a 
Wall  corniced,  with  two  Towers  upon  it,  1889  Elvin  Diet. 
Her.  131  Wall  embattled  in  bend  sinister. 

3.  fig^vk.  Applied  to  a  person  or  thing  that 
serves  as  a  defence. 

14x3-30  Lydc.  Troy-bk.  iv.  1958  For  he  of  Troye  is  J;e 
myjti  wal  And  diffence,  now  Hector  is  [a-]goon.  1500-10 
Dunbar  Poems  Ixxxv.  73  Imperiall  wall,  place  palestrall,.. 
Aue  Maria,  gratia  plena  !  1565  Allen  Defence  Purg.  xvii. 
281  One,common  engine  they  haue.. for  the  sore  shakinge 
of  the  weake  waules  of  the  simples  faithe.  1581  A.  Hall 
Iliad  III.  52  It  is  Aiax  the  strong.  Who  is  best  hope,  defence 
and  wall,  that  to  the  Greeks  belong.  x6ti  Shaks.  CTyw/^.  11. 
i.  68  The  Heauens  hold  firme  The  walls  of  thy  deere  Honour. 
1838  Lvtton  Leila  v.  i,  We  will  leave  our  homes  unguarded 
— our  hearts  shall  be  their  wall ! 

b.  Applied  to  the  sea,  the  navy  or  shipping  (as 
Britain's  external  defence)  ;  also  to  an  army  (as  the 
safeguard  of  a  country). 

Wooden  walls  (applied  to  ships) :  see  Wooden  a. 

1436  Libel  Eng.  Policy  in  Pol.  I 'oems{Ro\h)  11.  20s  Kepte 
[v.r.  kepe]  than  the  see  abought  in  specialle,  Whiche  of 
England  is  the  rounde  walle ;  As  thoughe  England  were 
lykened  to  a  cite.      164a  Dec  far.  Lords  .5-  Comm.  12-13  July 

5  The  ships  which  are  the  wals  of  the  Kingdome.  1643  R. 
Ukkr  Chron.  2  At  which  time  [of  Julius  Ca-sar]  the  Island 
was  yet  but  in  manner  of  a  Village,  being  without  Wals, 
as  having  no  shipping,  (which  are  indeed  the  true  Wals  of 
an  Island).  1657  Trapp  Comm.  Ezra  ix.  9  "i'o  give  us  a 
wall ' — Protection  and  safeguard,  as  the  Walles  of  Sparta 
was  their  Militia,  and  the  Walles  of  England,  is  our  f^avy, 
1697  Sir  M.  Beckman  in  Sydney  Fapers  I.  171  The  Army 
by  Land,  and  the  Fleet,  was  accounted  the  Walk  of  Eng- 
land. 

4.  An  enclosing  structure  composed  of  bricks, 
stones,  or  similar  materials  laid  in  courses. 
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Hollow  wall^  a  wall  built  with  an  interior  cavity  or  com< 
posed  of  hollow  bricks.  For  blind^  boulder^  cob,  dead^  hot., 
iistt  rubble  ivatl,  etc.,  see  those  words ;  also  Brick  wall 
jA.',  Mud  wall,  Party-wall,  Stonb  wall. 

a.  Each  of  the  sides  an4  vertical  divisions  of  a 
building. 

To  stand  to  tht  wall  (So.) :  of  a  door,  to  be  wide  open. 
IValls  have  ears  (Prov.) :  see  Ear  sb.^  3. 

£■900  Bxda's  Hist,  \i.  xi  [xiv].  (1890)  138  JEt\>ot\  heo  seo 
heannis  J^jcs  wealles  [sc,  of  a  church]  ?;efylled  waere  & 
jeendad.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10313  We  find  ur  prJsuns  all 
a-wai,  l^e  dors  sperd,  (>e  walles  hale.  1377  Langl.  P,  Fl.  B. 
xviii.  61  pe  wal  wagged  and  clef  and  al  pe  worMe  quaued. 
c  1435  Torr.  Portugal%i,\  Sone  hard  he  within  awhalleThe 
syghyng  of  a  lady  smalle,  Sche  weppte,  as  sche  were  wod. 
15*6  Pilgr,  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  143  Of_  tlie  whiche 
buyldynge.  .the  foure  walles  be  the  foure  cardinall  vertues. 
1591  Shaks.  I  Hen.  K/,  i.  iv.  49  In  Iron  Walls  they  deem'd 
me  not  secure.  1596  —  xMerch.  K,  n.  ix.  29  Which .  .like  the 
Martlet  Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall.  1638 
Junius  Paint.  Ancients  Ep.  Ded.,  To  make  use  of  that, 
which  in  your  service,  and  within  the  walls  of  your  own 
house,  I  had  produced.  1649  I^villace  To  Althea/r, 
Prison  iv,  Stone  Walls  do  not  a  Prison  make.  1718  Ramsay 
Fables,  Mcnk  ^  Miller's  l^i/e  256  Wauk  forth,  the  door 
stands  to  the  wa*.  X73«  Pope^/.  Bathurst  liS  Like  some 
lone  Chartreux  stands  the  good  old  Hall,  Silence  without, 
and  Fasts  within  the  wall.  1816  Scott  Bl.  Dwarf  vM,  Look 
at  the  burnt  wa's  of  our  kinsman's  house.  1893  P.  Nichol- 
son Praci.  Builder  307  Walls  of  stone  may  m  made  one- 
fifth  thinner  than  those  of  brick.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.vX^ 
Mr.  Pickwick  found  himself,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
within  the  walls  of  a  debtor's  prison.    1876  Encycl.  Brit.    , 

IV.  447/3  The  inclined  roof  of  a  building,  spanning  from 
wall  to  wall,  tends  to  thrust  out  the  walls.  ' 

In  figurative  context  (after  Acts  xxiil  3).  1593  G.  Harvey  j 

Pierces  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IL  173  If  Percase  I  happen  , 
to  touch  some  painted  walles,  and  godly  hypocrites. 

b.  An  enclosing  structure  built  round  a  garden, 
field,  yard,  or  other  property ;  also,  each  of  the  1 
portions  between  the  angles  of  such  an  enclosure.  i 

a  X300  Cursor  M.  8233  A  wall  a-bote  dide  for  to  rais,  And 
planted  trcs  t«t  war  to  prais.     1587  Mascall  Gffvt,  Cattle^    i 
Hogges  (1596)  263   It  were    good  to    make   the  walles    or 
hedges  of  your  sties  of  foure  foote  hie.    1599  Shaks.  Rom,    : 
^  JuL  11.  L  5  He  lan  this  way  and  leapt  this  Orchard  wall.    { 
1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  ^  P.j  A  most  stately  Grove  of 
Cocoes  and  Oranges.,  surrounded  by  a  Wall.   1796  Wither- 
ing Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  865  On  dry  banks,  trunks  of 
trees,  and  walls.    1833  Tennyson  Lady  0/  Shalott  1.  it, 
Four  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towers,  Overlook  a  space  of 
flowers. 

t  C,  Wall  of  timber ;  a  wooden  partition,  a  fence. 

1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  30,  I  will  y'  my  newc  hous 
..be  deseverid..with  a  walle  of  tymbyr  fro  the  hefd  place* 
f  d.  As  a  place  or  means  of  torture,  Obs, 

i^  Tindale  Obed.Chr,  Matt  149  And  when  they  crye 
furiously  hold  the  heretikes  vnto  the  wall  and  if  they  will 
not  revoke  burne  them.   1590  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  (1908) 

V,  179  Another  warrant.. to  commytte  them.. unto  such 
torture  upon  the  wawle  as  is  usualt. 

e.  The  inner  side  of  a  sidewalk  or  pavement ; 
the  side  next  the  wall,  (Cf.  the  phrases  to  give^ 
takt  the  wall  in  16.) 

x6o6  Choice^  Chance,  etc  (1881)  70  SnufTes  vp  the  Nose, 
and  swaggers  for  the  wall.  i6so  I.  C.  Two  Merry  Milk- 
maids II.  ii.  F  2,  But  now  1  will  giue  no  man  place  at  Wall 
or  Kcnnell.  17x0  ADDisoN_7*a//<^  No,  250  f  ii  All  such  as 
have  been  defrauded  of  their  Right  to  the  Wall.  1731  Pope 
£/.  CVM(W«  234  Behold  a  rev'rend  sire..Shov'd  from  the 
wall  perhaps,  or  rudely  press'd  By  his  own  son. 

f.  (a)  In  the  phrase  at  the  wa//,  designating  a 
species  of  football  peculiar  to  Eton  played  against 
a  wall,  as  distinguished  from  that  played  *  in  the 
field  *.  {b)  Applied  to  each  of  the  players  who  form 
the  *  bully  '  or  scrimmage  against  the  wall. 

1864  [B.  Hemyng]  Eton  School  Days  xxiii.  251  But  give 
me,  for  real  enjoyment.. a  good  game  of  football  at  Eton, 
either  at  the  wall  or  in  the  open  field.  1883  6'a/.  Rev.  i  Dec. 
696/1  Football  *at  the  Wall'  takes  its  name  from  being 
played  against  the  brick  wall  which  divides  the  Slough 
Road  from  the  Lower  Playing  Fields.  Ibid.^  Three  of  the 
players  on  either  side,  known  as  '  walls',  form  a  line  against 
the  rough  bricks.  1887  Shearman  Athletics  ^  Football 
(Badm.)  280  The  game  is  begun  by  a  '  bully  *  in  the  centre 
of  the  walk  The  '  wall  *  whose  turn  it  is  to  '  go  io  ',  forms 
down  with  his  shoulder  against  the  wall, ..the  two  other 
'  walls'  back  him  up. .  .The  ball  is  placed  against  the  wall 
between  the  feet  of  the  two  first  opposing  *  walls  ',  and  the 
game  begins. 

6.  Jig,  Something  which  is  a  barrier  or  impedi- 
ment to  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual,  or  social 
union  or  intercourse  ;  also  more  definitely  wall  of 
partition. 

a  laas  Ancr.  R.  262  And  5et,  je  habbeS  bet  ilke  btod,  & 
tet  ilke  bltsfule  bodi-.niht  &  det  bi  on.  Nis  )>er  buten  a 
wal  bitweonen.  a  1*40  Ureisun  in  0,E.  Horn,  I.  187  Mine 
sunnen  beo)>  wal  bi-tweone  me  &  be.  la  1500  Chester  PI., 
Pall  Lucifer  153  Alas  I  that  pride  is  the  wall  of  lewtye. 
iS6a  WinJet  Cert,  Tractatis  Wks.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  27/4  To 
attempt  sic  proude  misordour  sail.. big  vp'ane  wal  betuix 
vs  and  )ou  in  religioun.  1766,  187s  Wall  of  partition  [see 
Partition  sb.  2].  1843  Rlskin  Arrows  o/Choie  (1880)  I. 
17  A  wall  of  tradition,  which  may  not  be  broken  through, 
ifoo  St.  Rarbe  Mod.  Spain  16  He.  .barricades  himself  be- 
hind an  unassailable  wall  of  self-sufficiency. 

6.  A  wall  considered  with  regard  to  its  surface. 
a.  The  interior  wall  of  an  apartment. 

The  writing  on  the  wall  (after  Dan.  v.) :  see  Writing 

vbi.  sb. 

Beowulf  y^fi  Selton  sa:me}>e  side  scyldas,  rondas  resn- 
hearde,  wio^wes  recedes  weal,  ciaoo  .SV.  Dunstan  142  in 
S.  Eng.  Leg.  23  pc  harpe  song  al  hi  hire-self  as  heo  heng  bi 
^e  walle.     c  1430  in  Babees  Bk.  27  Ajen  ^e  post  lete  not  )n 
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bak  abide,  nei}>er  make  l>i  myrrour  also  of  \^  wal.  c  153$ 
Du  Wks  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  949  To  sile  a  wale,  latu» 
broisser,  156a  A.  Brooke  Hotneus  ff  Jul.  2410  She  thinkes 
to  speake  to  luliet,  but  speaketh  to  the  walles.  1603  Shaks. 
Meas./or  M.  i.  ii.  171  All  the  inrolled  penalties  Which  haue 
(like  vn-scowr'd  Armor)  hung  by  th'  wall  So  long.  1607  — 
Cor,  I.  iii.  12.  2x6x9  Hinde  y.  ^r«rMxxvi.  (1641)  82  They. . 
who  have  sought  for  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  not  in  the  holy 
Booke  of  God,  but  in  painted  wales  and  windows.  1639  J. 
Taylor  (Water  P.)  Part  of  Summers  Trav.  Wks.  111.  (1872) 
43  In  the  mean  time,  the  Preacher  speaks  to  the  bare  walls. 
1735  Pope  Prol.  Sat.  20  Is  there,  who,  lock'd  from  ink  and 
paper,  scrawls  With  desp'rate  charcoal  round  his  darken 'd 
walls?  X781  Cowper  CAan'/j' 552  Guns,  halberts, swords,  and 
pistols,  great  and  small,  In  starry  for  ms  dispos'd  upon  tlie  wal  I . 
178X  —  Hope  346  From  stucco'd  wails  smart  arguments  re- 
bound. 1859  Lever  Dav.  Dunn  xix,  The  walls  were  deco- 
rated with  coloured  prints  and  drawings.  xSoi  Law  Times 
XCII.  79/1  This  almanack  has  been  familiar  for  many  years 
on  the  walls  of  barristers,  solicitors,  and  public  offices. 

b.  A  garden-  or  house-wall  upon  which  fruit- 
trees  and  flowering  trees  are  trained. 

1699-  Fruit  wall  [see  Fruit  3^.  9],  i707MoRTi.\iER//'«i3. 
527  Having  occasion  to  find  fault  with  the  common  sort  of 
Walls  for  Fruits,  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  recommend- 
ing..sloping  Walls.  1734  Pope  Hot.  Sat,  n.  it.  146  And 
grapes,  long  ling'ring  on  my  only  wall.  1781  Cowprr 
Retirem.  494  Like  bottled  wasps  upon  a  southern  wall. 
1784  —  Task  III.  408  Proud  of  his  well-spread  walls,  he 
views  his  trees.  s8<54  Tennyson  En.  A  rden  336  Vet  he  sent 
..garden-herbs  and  fruit.  The  late  and  early  roses  from  his 
wall. 

in  fig.  context.  1857  Trollope  Barchester  T.  I.  xix.  287 
They  habitually  looked  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  wall.  1858 
—  Dr.  Thorne  I.  vi.  141  Women  grow  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  wall. 

1 7.  Walling.   Obs.  rore-"^. 

1603  G.  Owen  Pembrokeshire  (1892)  70  This  lymestone.. 
is  putt  into  a  kill  made  of  wall. 
II.  Transferred  uses, 

8.  Something  that  resembles  a  wall  in  appear- 
ance ;  a  perpendicular  surface  forming  an  enclosure 
or  barrier. 

x6o7  pRVDKN  Virg.  Georg.  m.  567  Huge  Oxen  stand  In- 
clos  a  in  wint'ry  Walls  Of  Snow  congeal'd.  1736  Okay 
Statins  11.  14  The  theatre's  green  height  and  woody  wall, 
x8so  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  t.  20  Nailed  to  this  wall  of  eagle- 
baffling  mountain.  184a  Tennyson  Day-Dream  65  A  wall 
of  green  Close-matted,  bur  and  brake  and  briar.  1859  H. 
KiNGSLEY  G.  Hamlyn  xlvi,  The  black  wall  of  forest  beyond. 
Ibid,  xlviii,  A  wall  of  water,  looming  high  above  her  main* 
yard,  came  ru-shing  and  booming  along,  i860  Tvndai.l 
Glac,  I,  XX,  143  Midway  down  the  spur  I  lii^hted  upon  a 
transverse  wall  of  rock.  1903  Kipling  Five  Nations  3  The 
in-rolling  walls  of  the  fog. 

fb.  Mil,  In  wall:  of  battalions,  extended  in 
one  continuous  line  like  a  wall.  Obs. 

XT^  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVI 1 1.  741/1  The  enemy's  army 
..is  in  two  lines,  the  first  of  which  is  formed  in  wall..;  the 
second  is  formed  with  large  intervals. 

9.  Something  that  confines  or  encloses  like  the 
wall  of  a  house,  prison,  etc.  ;  chiefly  //.,  the  con- 
taining sides  of  a  vessel,  the  vertical  sides  of  a  tent, 
and  the  like. 

?594  Selimus  D  i  You  thinke  it  strange.. To  sec  me  low 
laie  off  effeminate  robes,  And  arme  my  bodie  in  an  iron 
wall.  159s  StiAKS.  John  in.  iii.  20  Within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soule  counts  thee  her  Creditor.  16x5  R.  Cocks 
ZJ/arcCHakl.  Soc.)  I.  57  The  walle  orneting  the  king  caused 
to  be  made  to  fish  was  borne  downe  in  the  night  with  the 
force  of  the  tide.  1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  xx.  (1653) 
327  The  walls . .  of  the  Breasts  [of  infants],  are . .  depraved  by 
Nurses,  while  they .  .do  overstrictly  bind  them.  X790  W,  H. 
Marshall  Ritr.  Econ.  Midi.  II.  445  Wall ;  the  stem  of  a 
rick  is  called  the  walls.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  vi.  89  The 
walls  of  a  closed  vessel  containing  air  are  pressed  outwards 
by  the  elastic  force  of  the  confined  air.  1879  Encycl.  Brit. 
I  A,  251/1  The  drift-net.,  forms  along  wall  or  barrier  of 
netting  banging  for  a  few  fathoms  perpendicularly  in  the 
water,  1897  Outing  XXX.  37S/i  [A  tent]  which  has  walls 
at  least  three  feet  high,  should  answer. 

10.  Mining,  a.  The  coating  or  crust  of  a  lode 
or  vein  ;  also,  the  side  of  a  mine  next  to  this. 

For  foot-wall,  hanging  wall  see  Foot  sb.  35,  Hanging 
ppl.  a.  6. 

fj^  Phil.  Trans.  XXXV.  404  Sometimes, ..the  Mine  is 
lined  with  an  intermediate  Substance  between  the  Load  and 
it  self.  This  is  (properly  speaking)  the  Wall  of  the  Load  : 
Though,  in  the  Common  Acceptation  of  that  Term,  it  signi- 
fies either  such  intermediate  Substance,  or  the  Side  of  the 
Mine,  where  the  Load  immediately  unites  it  self  to  it.  1797 
Encycl,  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XII.  39/1  The  capels  or  walls  of  the 
lode.  1818  W.  Phillips  Geol.  210  A.. crust  occasionally 
covers  one  or  both  sides  of  the  vein,  technically  called  the 
walls  of  the  load.  i88x  Kavmond  Mining  Gloss.,  IVall. 
I.  The  side  of  a  level  or  drift.  2.  The  country-rock  bound- 
ing a  vein  laterally. 

b.  Coal-mining.     (See  quot.  1883.) 

Long  wall :  see  Long  a.l  18.  Stenting  wall :  see  Stekt- 
ing  sb. 

17S0  in  6th  Rep.  Dep.  Kpr.  Rec.  App.  11.  124  Carrying 
Coats  from  the  Coal  Walls  where  they  are  dug  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Pit  or  Shaft.  X839URE  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  979  The  first 
set  [of  workmen]  curves  or  pools  the  coal  along  the  whole 
line  of  walls.  1883  Grksley  Gloss.  CoalviiniKg,  Wall. 
1.  The  face  of  a  long. wall  working  or  stall,  commonly  called 
the  coal-wall,  2.  (North  of  Eng.)  A  rib  of  solid  coal  be- 
tween two  boards.  Ibid.,  Walls  (Scotl.)  Short  working 
faces  or  stalls  (also  headings  6  ft.  in  width)  from  ja  to  20 
yards  wide. 

c.  To  the  wall',  see  quot, 

1883  Gresley  Gloss.  Coal.ntining,  Wall  ('  To  (he  Wall') 
(North  of  Eng.).  A  term  signifying  breadth,  in  reference  to 
the  size  of  pillars  in  the  system  of  working  known  as  Pillar 
and  Stall. 
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11.  Engraving,     (See  quots.) 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  742/2  {Etching),  A  border  of  soft 
wax . .  must  be  fastened  round  the  plate  about  an  inch  high,  in 
the  form  of  a  little  wall  or  rampart,  to  contain  the  aquafortis. 
x8is  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  ^  Art  II.  767  The  plate  is 
surrounded  with  a  border  or  wall,  about  an  inch  high,  com- 
posed of  bees'  wax.  1839  Chatto  &  Jackson  Wood  En- 
graving •]  is  The  plate  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  and  aquafortis  being  poured  upon  it,  all 
the  unprotected  parts  are  corroded,  and  the  drawing  left  in 
relief. 

12.  Anal,  and  Zooi,  The  membranous  investment 
or  lining  tissue  (of  any  organ  or  cavity  of  the  body, 
of  a  vesicle,  tumour,  and  the  like).  Also  Bot.j 
the  cellulose  membrane  (of  a  cell). 

1677  Grew  Anat.  Fruits  iv.  §  5  As  by  Refraction,  Objects 
of  all  Sizes  are  represented  on  the  Walls  of  the  Eye,  1830 
R.  Knox  Biclard's  Anat.  85  These  [adipose]  vesicles  are 
so  thin  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  their  walls.  1876 
Bristowe  Th.  ft  Pract.  Med.  (1878)  889  The  walls  of  ovarian 
tumours  consist  mainly  of  connective  tissue.  1897  Mary 
KiNGSLEY  W.  Africa  469  He  then  cut  diagonally  across, 
and  actually  lifted  the  wall  of  the  chest,  and  groped  about 
among  the  vitals  for  the  bullet. 

b.  The  outer  homy  covering  of  the  foot  of  a 
horse. 

1830  J.  Hinds  Osmers  Treat.  Horse  (ed.  5)  7  note,  This 
is  the  earliest  mention  we  can  find  of  the  crust  or  hoof 
proper,  being  denominated  the  wall  of  the  fool,  a  term 
which  has  now  become  general  among  us.  [The  passage 
referred  to  (Osmer,  ?  1756)  reads  'like  a  wall  'J.  1831  You-^tt 
Horse  xv.  z8o  The  crust  or  wall  of  the  hoof,  .is  that  portion 
which  is  seen  when  the  foot  is  placed  on  the  ground. 

III.  Phrases. 

13.  7b  go  to  the  wall  (or  f  walls) :  a.  to  give 
way,  succumb  in  a  conflict  or  struggle 

t^B9  P^^ttifs  Ret.  Aii'ij^  They  neuer  went  to  the  wall, 
till  they  grewe  to  be  factions.  1601  J.  Wheeler  Treat. 
Comm.  Ill  Wee  should  go  to  the  walles,  be  wronged  and 
exacted  vpon  euery  where.  1859  H.  Kingslev  G.  Hamlin 
xxix,  Sam  and  Mayford  are  both  desperately  in  love  with 
her,  and  one  must  go  to  the  wall.  1861  Ld.  Brougham 
Brit,  Const,  xx,  385  It  is  easy  to  see  which  power  will  go  to 
the  wall  if  a  conflict  occurs.  1867  Trollope  Chron.  Barset 
xliii.  In  all  these  struggles  Crosbie  had  had  the  best  of  it, 
and  Butterwell  had  gone  to  the  wall. 

Proverb.  ti535:  see  Waw].  154^  CHEKE//Kr/5c^//.  (1641) 
53  When  brethren  agree  not  in  a  house,  goeth  not  the 
weakest  to  the  walls?  1579  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  53  'Ihe 
weakest  must  still  to  the  wall.  159a  Shaks.  Rom.  9f  Jul.  i. 
i.  18.  1651  Culpepper  Asirol.  Judgem.  Dis.  (1658)  80  You 
know  the  old  proverb,  The  weakest  goes  to  the  Walls. 

b.  Of  a  business,  matter,  etc. :  To  give  way  or 
give  precedence  (to  something  else). 

1858  Gladstone  Homer  III.  ^19  Here  is  another  case  of 
metre  against  history,  and  in  all  such  cases  history  must  go 
(as  is  said)  to  the  wall,  i8go  M'Carthy  Four  Georges  II. 
45  Where  political  interests  interfered  family  airangements 
went  to  the  wall. 

O,  To  fail  in  business. 

184a  Thackeray  Miss  Tickletoby's  Led,  vi.  Wks,  1886 
XXIV.  37  It  was  better  for  all  parties  that  poor  Shortlegs 
should  go  to  the  wall.  185A  Surtees  Handley  Cr,  Ixxii. 
(1901)  IL  253  He  had  been  tne  property  of  some  East-end 
Bowker,  who,  in  classical  language,  had  *  gone  to  the  wall '. 
1879  Spencer  Data  of  Ethics  xv.  %  103.  266  Others  of  his 
[a  merchant's]  debtors  by  going  to  the  wall  may  put  him  in 
further  difficulties.  1891  tgt/t  Cent.  Dec.  861  In  Berlin  a 
newspaper  would  very  soon  go  to  the  wall  if  it  did  not  pre- 
sent Its  subscribers  with  light  entertainment. 

14.  To  t  self  t  thrttst^  or  send  io  the  wall :  to 
thrust  aside  into  a  position  of  neglect. 

1583  Babington  Coinmandm.  334  God  knowes.  .how  often 
they  are  wrecked  and  wronged  and  set  to  the  wal  by  cruell 
.  .and  hard  hearted  men.  159J  Shaks.  Rom,  4-  Jul.  i.  i.  20 
Women  being  the  weaker  Vessels,  are  euer  thrust  to  the 
wall.  190X  N.  <5-  Q.  9th  Ser.  VIII.  411/1  During  the  later 
fifties  he  was  sent  to  the  wall  by  the  superior  talents  of  the 
late  Robert  Prowse. 

16.  To  drive  {ox push)  to  the  wall:  to  drive  to 
the  last  extremity. 

With  or  having  one*s  back  to  the  wall :  see  Back  j^.l  25. 

1546  J.  Hevwood  Prov,  11.  v.  (1867)58  That deede  without 
woords  shall  driue  him  to  the  wall.  And  further  than  the 
wall  he  can  not  go.  1644  Prvnne  &  Walker  Fiennes's 
Trial  34  The  Colonell  thus  driven  to  the  wall  and  worsted 
on  every  hand,  used  two  pleas  more  for  his  last  reserve, 
18x8  Scott  Rob  Roy  xxxii,  I  see  what  you  arc  driving  me 
to  the  wa' about.  i8a8  Napier  Penins.  War\\\.\\\,\.  336 
I'he  commissaries  pushed  to  the  wall  by  the  delay,  offered 
an  exorbitant  remuneration.  z86o  L.  Harcourt  Diaries  G. 
/fwtf  1 1^0  Being.. driven  to  the  wall,  Addington  complied. 

16.  To  give  a  person  the  wall :  to  allow  a  person 
the  right  or  privilege  of  walking  next  the  wall  as 
the  cleaner  and  safer  side  of  a  pavement,  sidewalk, 
etc.  Similarly,  ^^  have^  take  the  zvall  {of  a  person), 
to  have,  take  the  inside  position. 

?  1537  y'hersytes  150  Yes,  yes,  god  wote  they  geve  me  the 
wall,  Or  elles  with  my  clubbe  I  make  them  to  fall.  159a 
A  rden  of  Fcversham  v.  i,  I  haue  made  some  go  vppon 
wodden  legges  for  taking  the  wall  on  me.  x6ai  T.  William- 
son tr.  Coulart's  Wise  Pieillard  gs  l^e  Persians  had  a  law 
enioyning  all  men . .  to  giue  him  [an  elder]  the  wall  when  they 
mett  him  in  the  streetes,  1703  Rules  Civility  ii  Giving,, 
the  Right-hand  or  Wall  in  the  Street.  1773  Johnson  in 
BoswelT  Tour  Hebrides  20  Sept.,  In  the  last  age.. there 
were  two  sets  of  people,  those  who  gave  the  wall,  and  those 
who  took  it ;  the  peaceable  and  the  quarrelsome..  .Now,  it  is 
fixed  that  every  man  keeps  to  the  right;  or,  if  one  is  taking 
the  wall,  another  yields  it,  and  it  is  never  a  dispute. 

s«8i  Pettie  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  11.(1586)  76  b,  I  weigh  it 

little,  that  my  equall,  hauing  the  wall  of  me,  should  goe 

from  it  to  giue  me  place.     1605  Heywood  If  you  know  not 

Me  E  I  b.  Enter  the  Englishman,  and  Spaniard.     Spa, 

I    The  wall,  the  wall.    Eng,  Sblood  Spaniard  you  get  no  wall 
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here, .  .but  since  you  will  needs  Haue  the  wall,  lie  take  the 
paynes  to  thrust  You  into  the  kennell.  x^  Kincslhy 
Westiv.  Hoi  XXV,  The  Spaniards .. had ,. no  room,  in  that 
narrow  path,  to  use  their  pikes.  The  English  had  the  wall 
of  them;  and  to  have  the  wall  there,  was  to  have  the  foe's 
life  at  their  mercy. 

1587  Greene  Petuh/es  IVeh  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  201  The 
wife  of  a  poore  Smith  meeting  the  Empresse  Faustina,  tooke 
the  wall  of  her  in  the  strectes.  1617  RIoryson  /tin.  in.  28 
Nothing  was  more  common  with  them  then  to  fight  about 
taking  the  right  or  left  hand,  or  the  wall.  17S7  Footk 
AutJUrr  I.  \Vks.  1799  I.  135  He  wou'd  take  the  wall  of  a 
Prince  of  the  Blood.  i8ax  Scott  KeniUv,  iv,  'I'o..  quarrel 
in  her  cause  with  any  flat-cappM  thread-maker  that  would 
take  the  wall  of  her.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xxxiii,  The 
parlour  window.. is  so  close  upon  the  foot-way  that  the 
passenger  wlio  takes  the  wall  brushes  the  dim  glass  with  his 
coat  sleeve. 

b,  fig.  (In  eaily  use  sometimes  without  article, 
to  give  J  take  wall.) 

1591  Nashe  lyonderf.  Prognost.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  157 
The  liakers  Basket  shall  giue  wall  vnto  the  Brewers  Barrell. 
x6o8  Bp.  Hall  Serm.  Pharasaism  Wks.  (1625)  413  Some 
Traditions  must  haue  place  in  euery  Church ;  but.  Their 
place :  they  may  not  take  wall  of  Scripture.  1652  —  Invis, 
World  HI.  §  I  If  a  supposed  and  self  respective  good  be 
suffered  to  take  the  wall  of  the  best  and  absolute  good. 
X679  R.  V^.Croimveirs  Ghost  a  Though  old  in  Artful  Wicked- 
ness I  be.  Yet  Rome,  I  now  Resign  the  Wall  to  thee.  X758 
I*  Temple  .S'>6*/cAm  fed.  2)  59  According  to  nice  Herald-like 
Ceremony,  the  Son,  as  the  better  Gentleman,  ought  to  take 
the  Wall  of  the  Father. 

\  17.  To  He  by  the  wall  (or  walls),  to  lie  on  one 
side,  remain  idle  or  unused ;  of  a  ship,  to  lie  up 
(in  dock  or  harbour) ;  also  to  lay  by  the  walls.  Obs, 

XS79  "VoiiSQK Calvin' s  Sertti.  Tim.  46/2  And  the  law  in  the 
meane  time  must  lye  by  the  walles  [Fr.  demeure  la\,  1656 
Burton's  Diary  (1828)  I.  82,  I  am  glad  the  mariners  are  so 
sensilile  of  the  laying  of  our  English  ships  by  the  walls. 
1658-9  Ibid.  III.  46a  Our  ships  lie  by  the  walls,  and  theirs 
ride.  x67a  Wallis  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841)  II.  529 
To  put  forth  what  France  is  not  willing  to  venture  upon, 
I»-ovided  that  it  do  not  hinder  the  printing  those  of  our  own 
nation, . .  which  He  by  the  wall  for  want  of  publishing.  1725 
De  Foe  Voy,  round  IVorld  (1840)  66  He  walked  towards 
that  part  of  the  Creek,  where.. three  of  their  largest  ships 
lay  by  the  walls.  1787  Grose  Pror/ificG/oss.  s.v.  IVati,  He 
lies  by  the  wall.  Spoken  of  a  person  dead  but  not  buried. 
Norf.  and  Suf. 

18.  (To  be  able)  to  see,  etc.  through  or  into  a 
{brick,  mudf  stone)  wall :  to  be  endowed  with  great 
keenness  of  perception  or  understanding. 

1598  Marston  Pygmal.,  Sat.  x\,  Thou  know'st  I  am  sure, 
for  thou  canst  cast  thine  eie  Through  nine  mud  walls,  or  els 
old  Poets  lie.  X885  Illusir.  Land.  News  7  Feb.  136/4  Lord 
Sherbrooke . ,  can  see  as  far  as  most  people  into  a  stone  wall. 

19.  To  turn  one's  face  to  the  wall:  said  of  a 
person  on  his  deathbed  conscious  of  the  approach 
of  the  end  (? after  2  Kings  xx.  2,  Tsa.  xxxviii.  2), 

1579  in  Narratives  Reform,  (Camden)  35  He  turned  his 
face  to  the  wallein  the  sayd  belfry;  and  so  after  his  prayers 
sleapteswheetly  in  the  Lorde.  x6, .  Barbara  A  lien's  Cruelty 
ix.  in  Child  Ballads  II.  277  He  turnd  his  face  unto  the 
wall,  And  death  came  creeping  to  him,  1856  Knight  Pofi. 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  xxi,  304  He  [Henry  II]  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall,  and  exclaimed,  '  Let  every  thing  go  as  it  will  *.  [Cf. 
Girald.  Cambrens.  (Rolls)  VIII.  295  iterum  se  lecto  recti' 
nans  facie mqne  snain  ad parietem  verteus."]  1876  '  Mark 
Twain'  Tom  Sawyer  iii,  He  would  turn  his  face  to  the 
wall,  and  die  with  that  word  unsaid. 

IV.  20.  Short  for  a.  wall-tree^  b.  Wallflower, 
C.  wail  btUterJiy. 

a.  1707  Mortimer  Husb.  522  Your  Trees  being  grafted. . 
the  next  thing  to  be  consider'd,  is  which  are  to  be  for  Dwarfs, 
Walls  and  Standards. 

b.  x8as  R.  P.  Ward  Tremaine  i.  xvi.  100  There  was  a 
regular  return  of  the  same  flowers., such  as  walls,  and  pro- 
vence  roses,  convolvolus,  and  sweet-william. 

c.  x83a  J.  Rennie  Butterfi.  4  Moths  12  The  Wall  {Hip- 
parchia  Megsra^  Leach).  The  Brown  Wall  {//,  Phxdra, 
Stephens). 

V.  attrib.  and  Comb, 

21.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  wall  arch,  '(^oping, 
-mosaic,  -ftook,  -side,  -tiling,  -top ;  with  the  mean- 
ing *  set  or  fixed  against  a  wall ',  as  %vall  candle- 
stick, -case^  'dock,  -map,  -plug^  -press,  -sconce ;  with 
the  meaning  'growing  upon  or  against  a  wall',  as 
wall-berry,  -plant^  -plum. 

x886  C.  E.  Pascoe  Lond.  To.day  xxx,  (ed.  3)  268  On  the 
wall  of  Westminster  Hall , .  there  are  plainly  visible  the  traces 
of  *wall  arches  erected  by  Richard  II.  1908  [Miss  E. 
Fowleb]  Betw.  Trent  ^  A ncholme  2,t-Z  Perhaps  it  had  earlier 
been  busy  upon  the  "wall -berries.  x688  Holme  ^^-woKry 
in.  381/2  *Wall  or  Hanging  Candlesticks.  x886  Willis  & 
Clark  Cambridge  III.  181  *Wall-cases  were  provided,  and 
the  collections  were  removed  from  the  Old  Aluseum.  1891 
Century  Diet.,  *\Vall  clock.  1887  J.  G.  Andrew  Mem.  W. 
Graham.  \\\.  155  Above  the  *wall-coping.  .appeared an  end- 
less row  of  peenng  sorrow-stricken  faces.  1907  T.  C.  Mid- 
DLETOS Geogr.  Knowl.  Discov.Ainer. zoThe *wall-mapof  the 
world,  painted  in  his  banquet-hall  at  the  Lateran.  1913EDEN 
Ancient  Glass  26  Glass  *  wall-mosaics  for  interior  decoration. 
1847  C  Bronte  Jane  Eyrem,  The  ground-ivy  mantling  old 
*wall-nooks.  1880  Archmol.  Cant.  YAW.  26  The  singular 
thickness  of  the  *wall.piers  causes  the  central  body  of  the 
crypt  to  be  narrower.  1873  Marv  Somerville  Recoil,  xviii. 
372  The  Trachelium  coerulcum,  a  pretty  *wall-plant.  X914 
Batstone  Electr.'Light  Fitting  122  *Wall  Plugs.  X676 
Shadwell  Virtuoso  iv.  72,  I  have  observ'd  upon  a  •Wall- 
plum. .at  first  beginning  to  turn  blue  [etc.].  1844  H. 
otsphens  Bk.  Farm  11.  285  A  *wa!I*press,.is  necessary  in 
a  corn-barn,  c  1400  Destr.  Trmf  861  Sho  went  vp  wightly 
by  a  *walle  sydc  To  the  toppe  of  a  toure.  1887  P.  M'Neill 
Blatvearie  176  Many  alterations  on  the  roof  and  wall-sides 
would  have  to  be  made.     X884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  83/2 


Decorative  *wall.tiling.    1849  Proc.  Benv.  Nat.  Clut?  1 1.  37  ^ 
It  is  found  under,  .lichens  on  *wall-tops. 

b.  objective,  and  objective  genitive,  as  wall- 
builder,  -building,  -peeler;  wall-like,  -lovingadjs.  ; 
instrumental,  as  wall-bound,  'fed,  'girt  adjs. 

1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  375  Hannibal.. taking  his 
place.. among  the  *wall-builders  and  wonder-workers  of 
Eastern  history  and  legend.  1823  Cobbett  Riir.  Rides 
(1885)  I.  221  Paving  and  *wall-building.  i86a  W,  Barnes 
Dorset  Dial.  II.  78  There,  in  tlie  geiirden's  *wall.bound 
square.  X898  Athemenvi  23  Jnly  137/3  ihe  clinging  'wall- 
fed  ivy.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  876  Gray  *wall-girt  still- 
ness. X878  Huxley  Physiogr.  168  *WaU-like  masses  are 
partially  detached  from  the  cHfTs.  1865  Gosse  Land  ^  Sea 
(1874)  120  Walls. .of  loose,  dry  stones,  affording  in  the 
crevices  root-space  for  many  *wall-loving  plants.  1712 
Steele  Sped.  No.  431  ?  3  'I'hese  craving  Damsels,  whether 
..Coal-Scranchers,  *  Wall-peelers,  or  Gravel-diggers, 

22.  Special  comb. :  ■wall-arcade  Arch.^  an 
arcade  (see  Arcade  sb.  3)  used  as  a  decoration  of 
a  wall;  hence 'wall-arcading,  the  stonework  com- 
posing a  wall-arcade  ;  -wall-bearing  (see  quot.) ; 
wall-border,  a  garden-border  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall;  wall-box  (a)  an  aperture  made  in  or 
through  a  wall  to  accommodate  a  wall-bearing  ; 
(/')  a  postal  collecting  box  affixed  to  a  wall  as 
distinguished  from  a  i)iIlar-box  ;  f  wall-break  a,, 
that  breaks  down  walls;  wall-casing,  the  lining 
or  superficial  exterior  covering  of  a  wall ;  f  wall- 
chalker  (see  quot.  1823) ;  wall-clamp,  -coal 
(see  qitots.) ;  wall-crook  f/;W.,  ?a  wooden  hook 
for  driving  into  cob  walls  ;  wall-cutting,  dock 
(see  quots.) ;  wall-dormer  Arch.,  a.  dormer  whose 
front  is  part  of  the  main  wall  of  the  building 
carried  up  to  the  required  height ;  wall-earth 
(see  quot.) ;  wall-engine,  a  small  vertical  steam 
engine  bolted  to  a  wall ;  wall-face  {a)  the  working 
face  in  a  coal-mine;  (^)  thesurfaceofawall;  fw^all- 
fast  «.,  secure  within  walls;  wall-fight,  a  siege  ; 
wall-frtiit,  the  fruit  of  trees  grown  against  a  wall ; 
also  a  fruit  tree  so  grown  ;  also  attrib.,  as  wall- 
fruit  tree ;  wall-game,  the  Eton  game  of  football 
played  *  at  the  wall '  (see  4  f)  ;  wall -grenade,  a 
bombshell  thrown  from  the  walls  by  hand  or  by 
means  of  a  small  mortar  called  a  hand-mortar 
{Cent.  Vict.  189 1);  wall-gun,  a  large  hand-gun 
supported  on  a  tripod  or  crutch,  for  firing  over  a 
rampart ;  wall-hangings,  tapestry  hangings  for 
walls ;  wall-head  Sc,  the  top  of  a  wall,  esp.  of  a 
house-wall ;  also  the  space  on  the  top  of  a  wall 
between  the  roof-beams,  used  as  a  receptacle  or 
shelf;  sX^o  attrib. ;  wall-hold,  the  end  (of  abeam, 
etc.)  which  is  inserted  in  a  wall  as  a  bearing; 
wall-hook,  f  {a)  a  grappling-hook  (obs.)  ;  (b)  a 
hook-shaped  holdfast  for  fastening  wire,  piping, 
etc.  to  a  wall ;  f  wall  lecture  Oxford  Univ., 
a  lecture  delivered,  according  to  statute,  by  a 
regent-master  (to  empty  benches) ;  wall-lining, 
a  covering  for  the  interior  surface  of  a  wall ; 
wall-nail,  a  kind  of  nail  made  for  driving  into 
walls;  wall-net,  a  vertical  fishing-net  forming 
the  wall  of  an  inclosed  space  {Cent.  Diet,)  ; 
t  w^all-observer,  one  who  is  addicted  to 
reading  placards;  wall-post  y?rr/i.  =  Pendant 
j^.  6  a ;  t  wall-rase  ^S"^.  [cf.  Rasen,  Raising- 
PIBCE,  -plate']  —  Wall  plate  ;  f  wall-reared  a. 
=  wall-sided;  f  wall-reeve,  an  official  charged 
with  keeping  embankments  in  repair ;  wall-rib 
Arch,  (see  quots.  1835-50);  also  attrib,  ;  wall- 
rock  Mining,  the  rock  forming  the  walls  of  a 
vein;  wall-saltpetre  (see  quot.);  wall-shaft 
Arch.,  in  engaged  wall-shaft,  a  shaft  or  column 
partly  let  into  the  wall  (cf.  Engaged  column)  ; 
wall-sided  a.,  having  perpendicular  sides  like  a 
wall;  wall-strap  (see  quot.);  wall-string,  the 
string-board  of  a  staircase  which  is  next  the  wall ; 
wall-tent,  a  tent  with  perpendicular  sides;  wall- 
tie,  each  of  the  pieces  of  iron,  slate,  or  other 
material  used  to  bind  together  the  two  parts  of 
a  hollow  wall ;  wall-tile  (a)  a  tile  used  for  lining 
a  wall ;  ^{b)  north.,  a  brick  as  distinguished  from  a 
roofing  tile  ;  f  wall-tooth,  a  cheek-tooth,  grinder ; 
wall-tower,  a  tower  forming  part  of  a  fortified 
wall  {Cent.  Diet.)  ;  f  wall-town  45"^.,  a  walled  or 
fortified  town ;  wall-tree,  a  fruit-tree  planted 
against  and  trained  upon  a  wall ;  also  attrib. ; 
wall-wash,  liquid  distemper  applied  to  the  surface 
of  a  wall ;  wall-wise  adv.,  after  the  manner  of  a 
wall ;  wall-work,  f  (a)  work  done  in  building  a 
wall  {obs.)\  {b)  a  defensive  work  consisting  of 
walls.  Also  Wall-paper,  Wall-piece,  Wall- 
plat,  Wall-plate,  Wall-stone. 

i860  G.  E.  Street  in  Archaeol.  Cant.  III.  133  The  *wal!. 
arcades  in  the  two  churches.  1863  Sir  G.  Scott  Glean. 
Westm.Abb.{t^.  2)  35  The  spandrels  over  the  *waU-arcading 
arc  exquisitely  beautiful,  a  iZ-fi  —  Led.  Archit.  1.  97.  1875 
Knight Z^iW.  Mech.,  * lVatl'bearing,a.heaT'me  forreceiving 
a  shaft   when  entering  or  passing  through  a  wall.     1707 


Mortimer  Hitsb.  461  They  are ..  transplanted  into  some 
*Wall-border  towards  the  South  and  East.  1851  in  Beck's 
Florist  128  A  shrubbery  or  wall-border  some  four  or  five  feet 
broad.  1875  Knight  Did.  Mech.,  "Wall-box.  1887  D.  A. 
Low  Machine  Draw.  (1892)  ^4  A  neat  appearance  is  given 
to  the  opening. .  by  building  mto  the  wall  a  wall  box.  1508 
SvLvr.STER  Du  Bartas  \\.  iv.  ill.  Schism  727  Fell,  *waTl- 
break  (all  break)  Famine. .  Howls  hideously.  1858  Haw- 
thorne Fr.  ^  It.  Note-bks.  (1871)  I.  28  *Wall.casiitgs  of 
rich,  polished  marble.  1823  'Jon  Bee'  Did.  Turf,  *lVall- 
chalkers — fellows  who.. scrawl  balderdash  upon  garden 
walls. .  .Others  chalk  up  their  trades — as  'try  Warren's 
blacking'  [etc.].  1829  T.  Hook  Bank  to  Barnes g^The  Bill- 
Sticker's  Assistant  and  Wall-Chalker's  Vade-Mecum.  1875 
Kn((;ht  Diet.  Mi-ch.,  *  Wall-clamp,  a  brace  or  tie  to  hold 
walls  together,  or  the  two  parts  of  a  double-wall,  to  prevent 
spreading.  1886  ).  Barrowman  Sc.  Mining  Terms  70  *  Wall- 
coal,  breast  coal  ;  the  middle  division  of  three  in  a  seam,  the 
other  two  being  termed  top  coal  and  ground  coal.  1869 
Blackmore  Lorna  D.  xxxviii,  1  worked.. in  the  copse  of 
young  ash, . .  makingspars  to  keep  for  thatching,  *wall-crooks 
to  drive  into  the  cob,  [etc.].  x886  J.  Barrowman  .SV.  Mining 
Terms  70  *Wall  cutting,  side  cutting  or  shearing  the  solid 
coal  in  opening  out  working  places;  trimming  the  sides  of  a 
sinking  pit.  1833  LoucoN  Encycl.  Archit.  §  025  The  *wall 
docks  (plugs  of  wood)  are  not  to  be  more  than  16  inches 
apart.  18&  Willis  &  Ci-kv^k.  Cambridge  III.  551  The  roof 
dormers  very  soon  became  *wall.dormers,  rising  in  a  line 
with  the  main  walls  of  the  buildings.  1723  Phil.  Trans. 
I  XXXII.  420  The  lower  half  of  the  Layers  of  Fullers- Earth, 
1  they  call  the  "Wall-Earth.  1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts,  eic.  qZ-z 
The  instant  each  corve  arrives,  from  the  *wall-face,..it  is 
lifted  from  the  tram  by  a  crane,  a  1878  Sir  G.  Scott  Led. 
Archit.  (1879)  II.  141  In  some  of  the  Byzantine  remains. . 
they  have  architecturalised  by  mouldings  and  enrichments 
only  just  so  much  of  the  arch-stones  as  was  needful  for 
beauty,  and  left  the  rest  to  go  as  mere  wall-face.  1593  Rites 
<5-  Man.  Durham  (Surtees)  53  She.  .laid  those  two  without 
the  doore  that  before  was  maid  *wall-fast  within  her  house. 
1850  Grote  Greece  n.  Ixiii.  (1862)  V.  457  Alkibiades  warned 
the  assembled  seamen  that  they  must  prepare  for  a  sea-fight, 
a  land-fight,  and  a  ^wall-fight,  all  at  once.  1669  Worlidge 
Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  266  Nail  and  trim  *Wall-fruits.  1690 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2550/4  Good  Gardens  and  Orchards  planted 
with  all  sorts  of  choice  Wall- fruit,  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  24 
Mar.  1688,  The  wall  fruit  trees  are  most  exquisitely  nail'd 
and  train'd,  1842  Ix)unoN  Suburban  Hort.  582  Uhe  wall- 
fruits  of  Britain  include  all  those  which  in  the  central  districts 
of  England  require  the  aid  of  a  wall  to  bring  them  to  per- 
fection. 1883  Sat.  Rev.  i  Dec.  695/2  'Ihe  *Wall  Game  [at 
Eton].  1812  Coi..  Hawker  Diary  {\^(y^  I.  63  We  then  fired 
with  slugs  (Colonel  Douglas  with  a  Spanish  barrel,  and  I 
with  a  huge  *wall  gun).  1819  Scott  Leg.  Montrose  x,  They 
found  themselves.. exposed  to  a  fire  both  of  musketry  and 
wall-guns.  1865  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  xix.  iv.  V.  473  Wall- 
guns  brought  from  CUstrin.  1896  Lina  Eckenstein  Woman 
under  Monasticism  233  The  great  work  of  her  Hfe^  was  the 
manufacture  cf*wali-hangings,  ^1578  Lindesay  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.{S.i:.ii.)  II.  83  [l"hey]laid  him  on  the  *wall  heid, 
that  all  might  sie  him  deid.  1636  in  .Scottish  Jml.  Topogr. 
(1848)  II.  ii/i  Item,  for  ten  hondreth  of  diifeit  [=  divot] 
riggine  and  wae-heid  towrs[=  turfs].  1E98LD. E.Hamilton 
Mawkin  of  Floiv  xvii,  226  Here,  Rob,  rax  me  that  bit  rope 
that's  lying  in  the  wall-head  yonder.  1833  Loudon  Encycl. 
-4r(r/j:;V.§  919  Theinside  lintels,  .are.,  to  have  at  least  12  inches 
of  bond  (or  *wall-hold)  on  each  end.  1844  H.  Stephens  Bk. 
Farm  I.  1 70  The  steps  should  be  droved  3  feet  6  inches  clear 
of  the  wall,  with  6  inches  of  wall  hold.  1681  W.  Robertson 
Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  739  A  *wall-hook  or  drag ;  Lupus, 
harpago.  1823  P.  Nicholson  Prad.  Build.  408  Fastening 
the  pipes  to  the  wall  by  means  of  wall-hooks  of  iron.  i88a 
Christy  Joints  19^  A  strip  of  sib.  lead,,  .secured  along  one 
edge  to  the  wall  with  wall  hooks.  1662  Wood  Life  22  Dec. 
(O.H.S.)  I.  464  Wheras  they  were  left  of  after  the  king 
was  jestored  and  *wall  lectures  onlie  read  in  their  places,  de- 
clamations were  now  setled  and  wall  lectures  too.  1691  — 
Ath.  Oxon,  (1721)  II.  796  He  did  also  sometimes  repair  to 
the  Ordinaries  (commonly  called  Wall  Lectures  from  the 
paucity  of  Auditors).  1767  J.  Penn  By  Way  of  Prevention 
To  Clergy  p.  jj  Dry  Morals  and  musty  Doctrines  have 
turned  Sermons  into  Wall  Lectures,  i860  G.  E.  Street  in 
Archaeol.  Cant.  III.  132  A  great  deal  of  chalk  is  used  for 
*wall  lining.  1892  Diet.  Archit.  (AichiL  Publ.  Soc),  Wall- 
lining,  a  thin  internal  wall  of  brick  for  keeping  dry  the  in- 
terior surface  of  a  house  in  exposed  places.  1344-5  Exch. 
Ace,  K.  R.  492.  24  (MS.),  In  M'  de  *WalnaiI  empt.  vjd.  ob. 
1864  Atkinson  Stanton  Grange  224  Next  stood  a  box  of 
shreds  and  wall-nails.  1673  [R.  Leigh]  Transp.  Reh.  76 
The  avenue-readers,  the  *wall-observers,and  those  that  are 
acquainted  with  stall-learning.  1871  T.  Morris  Brit.  Car- 
pentry 85  The  situation  of  the  *wall  posts  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  purpose  of  concentrating  the  weight.  tst^Acc.Ld, 
High  Treas.  Scot.  V.  220  Item,  for  ij  *waU  rasis  put  undre 
the  cup'pill  feit,..Item,  for  v  corbalis  of  stane.  .for  bering  to 
the  tua  wall  rasis.  1627  Capt.  J.  Smith  Sea  Gram.  xi.  53 
We  say  a  Ship  is,  ,*waU  reared  when  she  is  right  built  vp, 
after  shee  comes  to  her  bearing.  1316  Placitorum  AbbYev. 
(181  t)  352  Et  dicunt  qd  idem  dns  &  curia  sua  de  Steben- 
hethe..ordinavit.  .duos  homines  qui  vocantur  *Walreves 
ad  supervidendum  wallias  fossata  seweias  &  gutteras 
praedicta.  1835  R.  Willis  Archit.  Mid,  Ages  vii.  82  If 
the  compartment  be  bounded  by  a  wall  as  in  the  case  of 
the  clerestory,  the  rib  which  is  placed  at  the  intersection 
of  the  vault  with  the  wall  may  be  called  the  *WaU  Rib. 
1850  InkersI-Ey  Inquir.  Archit.  France  309  Ihe  union 
of  the  wall-rib-shaft.. with  the  spring  of  the  window-arch- 
way. 1877  Raymond  Statist.  Mines  ff  Mining  349  On  it  a 
sh.'ift  has  been  sunk.. showing  a  continuous  vein  with  well- 
defined  *wall-rock.  1911  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  94/2  •WaU- 
saltpetre  or  lime  saltpetre,  calcium  nitrate,  Ca  (N02)a,  is 
found  as  an  efflorescence  on  the  walls  of  stables;  it  is  now 
manufactured  in  large  quantities.  1865  G.  E.  Street  (7i>M/c 
Archit.  Spain  ix.  191  There  are  three-quarter  engaged  *wall« 
shafts  between  the  windows.  17x1  W.  Sutherland  Shtp- 
build.  Assist.  165  "Wall-sided.  1769  FalconerZ?/W.  Marine 
(1780).  iSyo  hvELL  Princ.  Geol.  1.  180  A  deep  wall-sided 
valley.  iCi40  R.  H.  Dana  Bef  Mast  xxix.  She  was  a  good, 
substantial  ship,  . .  wall-sided  and  kettle-bottomed.  x866 
HuxLEV  Prehist.  Rem.  Caithn.  88  The  transverse  contour 
of  the  skull  inclines  to  be  pentagonal  and  wall-sided.  1833 
Loudon  Encycl.  Archit.  §  925  The."  wall -straps  (battens,  or 
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pieces  ofquartering  on  which  to  nail  the  laths)  are  to  be  iinch    [ 
andaquarterthick.  i849*\ValI  string  [sec  Stringj^.  26].  i86a    j 
T.  W.  HicctssoN  Army  Li /i  {iS-jo)  ig  Two  *wall-tents  being    j 
placed  end  to  end,  for  office  and  bedroom.     1894  Ottting    j 
XXIV.  86/1  We  had  a  single  wall-tent,  ten  by  twelve.    1884    I 
Health  Exhib.  Catal.  81/2  Secrton  of  Hollow  Brick  Wall,    i 
showing  our  patent  cast  and  wrought  *wall-ties.    1358  York    \ 
Mercers  etc.  (Surtees)  15  Pro  xx  miile  de  'Walteghill,  vj  li.     , 
1465  in  Pastott  Lett.  II.  224  A  thousand  waltyle  that  his    1 
fadir  had  fro  ye  seide  Williams  wyfe^^  place.     1790  Grose 
Provinc.  Gioss.  Suppl.,  Wall-tiles,  bricks;  opposed  to  tiles, 
called  Thack-tiles.  North.     1882   Christy  Joints  68  Wall 
tiles  are  sometimes   bedded    in  fine  plaster,     c  1475  Pict. 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  748/7  Hoc  maxillare,  a  *walthothe. 
f?  Hence)  1847  Hali-Iwell,  li'all-iooth^  a  large  double-tooth. 
1:1470  Hknry  IFailcue  viii.  699  Thiswar  the  best  off  all,  To    ' 
kepe  our  strynth  off  castell   and  off   *wall    toun.      £'1480 
Henhyson  Death  <K-  Man  7  Waltownis,   castellis,  towiris,     , 
neuir  so  wicht,  may  nocht  resist  quhill  it  be  at   his   hert. 
1657  Austen  Fruit  Trees  1.  66  As  concerning  the  distance    , 
of  *Wal-lrees.      1786   Abercrombie  Gard.  Assist.  42    For 
wall-tree  cherries,  plums,  pears,  etc.  allot  a  portion  of  the 
earliest,  .varieties  for  south  walls.     1844  Zoologist  II.  493 
Another  [nest]  was  completed  in  an   adjoining   wall-tree. 
1898  Allbutt's  S^st.  Med.  V.  511  We   discovered  arsenic 
in  large  quantity  in  the  green  unsized  *wall-wash  of  berowTi 
sitting-room.    1596  S.  FincheZ^/.  26  Feb.,  in  Ducarel  Htst. 
Croydon  (1783)  App.  155  We   have  made  up  that  angle.. 
*wall-wyse  with  .'itone  and  morter.     ^1000  ^Elfric  Uoiii. 
(Thorpe)  II.  i66  pa  ?;ebro?ira  eodon  to  Sam  *weall-weorce. 
1581  J.  Bell  Haiidoii's  Ans7V,  Osor.  A  vj  b,  Our  dutie  hadd 
bene  to  direct  the  buildyng  of  our  Religion  by  this  lyne  and 
leuell,  and  to  ramme  fast  the  wallworkes  hereof  with  this 
cemente  and  morter.     1837  Penny  Cyct.  IX.  468/1   Other 
internal  walls.. communicate  with  wall-works  ruimiiig  e-a^t 
and  west. 

b.  In  the  names  of  animals  frequenting  or  living 
in  walls,  as  -wall-beo  (see  quot.) ;  wall-bird,  a 
dial,  name  of  the  Spottetl  Flycatcher,  Muscicapa 
grisoia  ;  wall-brown,  a  common  British  butterfly, 
Satyrns  inegxra  ^=  brown  wall  (see  19  c) ;  wall- 
butterfly  (see  quot.);  wall-carpet,  a  variety  of  the 
carpet-moth  (see  Carpet  sb.  5) ;  wall-creeper  (see 
quot.  1888) ;  wall-fly  (see  quot.)  ;  wall-gecko 
(see  quot.) ;  wall-lizard,  a  lizard  of  the  species 
Lacerta  muralis\  wall-louse,  +  (a)  the  bed-bug, 
Cimex Uctularius  \  {b)dial.  the woodlouse ;  fwall- 
newt,  ?  =  wall-lizard  \  wall-usher,  a  variety  of 
moth  (see  quot.)  ;  wall-wasp  (seeqnot.). 

1774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VIII.  94  The  'Wall  Bees 
are  so  called,  because  they  make  their  nests  in  walls.     184S    , 
Zoologist  W.  21 86  The  spotted  flycatcher  is  the '*  wall-bird  '. 
1846  Proc.  Beriv.  Nat.  Club  II.  171  Not  a  single  specimen    i 
has  been  observed  of  the . .  *  Wall  Brown,  or  the  Dark  Green 
Aglaia.     i860  W.  S.  Coleman  BriL  Butterfl,  98  1  he  "Wall    | 
Butterfly  {Lasionnitafa  Afegxra).     Ibid.  99  It  is  called  the    1 
\yall  Ilutterfly  from  its  frequent  habit  of  choosing  a  road,    j 
side  wall  for  a  perch.     183a  J.  Rennie  Butterfl.  <<■  Moths    \ 
III  The  "Wall  Carpet  (Alcis  muraria  Curtis).      1667  C. 
Merrrtt  Pinax  177  Picus  viurarius,  the  Creeper,  or  "Wall-    I 
Creeper.     1678  [see  Spider-catcher  2).    1764  G.  Edwards 
Clean,  Nal^  Hist.  in.  284  The  Wall-creeper  of  Surinam. 
1888  Newton  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  534/2  Allied  to  the 
Tree-Creeper  [CtfrM/a],,  is  the  genus  Tichodrouia,\)\c  single 
tnember  of  which  is  the  Wall-Creeper  (/'.  muraria)  of  the 
.Mps  and  some  other  mountainous  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
1653  Walton  Angler  ii.  54  Nay,  sometimes  a  worm,  or  any 
kind  of  fly;  as  the  Ant-fly,  the  Flesh-fly,  or  'Wall-fly  [cf 
ed.  3  (1661)  63,  the  black  Bee  that  breeds  in  clay  walls].    xS86 
Casseirs  Did.  s.  v.  Platydactytus,  P./ascicularis  or  muraiis 
is  the  -Wall  Gecko,    c  :88o  Cassell's  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  274  The 
lively  little  *VVall  Lizard,  Lacerta  muraiis.     1540  Seitem    \ 
/,/rt^  Diet.  Dvj,  Cimices.  .'wallyse.    1598 -1657  Wall  louse    1 
(scePuNAisE].  idMlseeCHiNCHJii.'J.  1693 S. Dale /"/tarwrt.    ; 
coi.  531  Cimex. .The  Wall-Louse  or  Bugg.     1899  Cutnbld. 
Gloss.1  s.  V.  Kirk  louse,  Wall  louse^  Slater^  woodlouse,  milli- 
pede.   Oniscidx.     1605  Shaks.  Lear  m.  iv,  135  Poore  Tom, 
that  eates..the  Tod-pole,  the  *wall-Neut,  and  the  water.    ' 
1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  83.  2/1  Like  the  Body  of  a  Red  *WaIl. 
Spider,     183a  J.  Rennie  Butier/l.  ff  Moths  102  The  *Wall 
Usher    {Anisopteryx    s-Jtscularia,   Stephens)    appears   on 
palings  and  trunks  of  trees  the  middle  of  iNfarch.    iS8x  Cas- 
selCs  Nat.  Hist.  V.  372  The  'Wall  Wasp  {Odynerus  parte- 
/»/;/).  .may  be  almost  constantly  seen  haunting  sunny  walls 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July.  1 

C.  In  the  names  of  plants  growing  on  or   by    ■ 
walls  and  in  dry  or  stony  places,  as  wall  barley,    ' 
the  wild   barley,   Hordetim    mttrinnm)  also   rye- 
grass, Lolitim  perenne ;  wall  bugloss,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Lycopns ;  wall  cabbage   (see  quot.)  ; 
wall-cress,   the   genus   Arabis ;    also    (see  quot. 
1796);   wall   fern,   the  common  evergreen  fern, 
Polypodiutn    vidgare ;     wall     gillyflower,     the 
.Wallflower;  wall  grass,  tlie  stonecrop,  Sedum 
acre ;    wall   hawkweed,    Hieracium   muror^im  ; 
wall  moss,  {a)  the  yellow  lichen,  Parnielia  parU- 
^ar/a  (Cent.  Diet.);  {b)  .^ednm  acre ;  (c)  see  quot. 
1855;  wall  mustard  =  wall-rocket;  wall  pelli-    ' 
tory  =  Pellitoky  2  ;  f  wall  penny  grass,  wall    j 
pennywort    -    Pennywort    i  ;    wall    pepper,    I 
Sedum  aire;  wall  pie  =  wall  rue  \  wall-rocket, 
DiplotaxU   temtifolia ;   wall    rue,  a  small  fern, 
Asplenium  Ru(a-muraria\    wall   sage,   t(a)    a 
sjjecies  of  Sideritis;   of.  Glidewobt,  Iboxwobt  ; 
{b)   =  Pkllitoey    2    {Eng.   Dial.    Diet.) ;    wall 
speedwell,  Veronica  arvensis  ;  wall  spleenwort 
=^  wall  rue;  wall  weed,   ?  mother-of-tliousands, 
Linaria  Cymbalaria.    Also  Wallplowkr,  Wall- 
wort. 
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1548  Turner  Names  Herbes  (E.D.S.)  43  Phenicea  or  Hor- 
deum  murinum  of  PHnie,  is  the  *wal  Barley,  whiche  grow- 
eth  on  mud  walles.  1597  Gerabde  Herbal  \.  li.  71  Red 
Darnell  is  called.. in  Latin  Loliuut  riibrum:  and  Loliutu 
Murinum:  in  English  Wall  Barley.  1763  M1LI.S  Pract. 
Husb.  III.  333  The  Wall  barley,  or  way  bennet,  as  some 
people  improperly  term  it.  xB66  Treas.  Bot.  I.  597/1  We 
all  remember  how  in  our  youth  we  put  inverted  spikes  of  the 
Wall  Barley  up  our  sleeves  and  found  them  travel  to  our 
shoulders.  1650  [W.  Howk]  Phytol.  Brit.  36  Echium 
alterum,  Dod.  Lycopsis  Anglica,  Lob.  in  agris  siccioribus  &: 
muris.  *Wall  Buglosse.  i860  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.,  Wall- 
Bugloss.  Common  n^nie  for  the  Z,^tc/«>,  1796  Withering 
Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  593  [Brassica  muraiis]  Sisymbrium 
murale.  Linn.. .*\Vall  Cabbage.  Old  walls  and  rubbish. 
Ibid.  589  Turritis  hirsuta.  .*Wall  Cress.  1866  Treas.  Bot. 
83/2  Wall-cress,  the  English  name  [of  Arabis]  has  similar 
reference  to  the  usual  place  of  growth.  1525  Crete  Herbal 
cccxlix,  (i529)Tv,  De  polytryco.  *Walfarne.  1639O.  Wood 
Alph.  Bk.  Secrets  214  Walferne.  1548  Turner  Names 
Herbes  (E.D.S.)  80  Viola  alba.. .There  are  diuerse  sortes... 
One  is  called  in  english  Cheiry,  Hertes  ease  or  *wal  Gele- 
floure,  it  groweth  vpon  the  walles,  and . .  hath  yealowe  floures. 
1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.-Picrres  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  ^^-  94 
The  butter-flower  of  the  meadow,  and  the  wall  giily-flower. 
i88a  H.  Friend  Devonsh.  Plant-n.,  "Wall  Grass.  Sedum 
acre,  L.  1819  Loudon  Encycl.  Plants  (1836)  674  *WaH 
hawkweed.  1855  Anne  Pratt  Flowering  PI.  II.  324 
"Wall-moss  (Dicranum  murale).  1886  Bkitten&  Holland 
Piant-n.,  Wall  Moss.  Sedum  acre  L.— N.  and  E.  Yks. 
1904  *  Wall-mustard  [see  ivall-rocket].  156a  Turner 
Herbal  u,  169,  I  knowe  no  English  name  for  it  [I'mbilicus 
veneris]:  but  lest  it  should  be  wythout  aname  I  calltt*wall 
penny  grasse.  1578  Lvte  Dodoem  i.  xxv.  37  Cotyledon 
vera.  *Wall  Pennywurte.  1579,  1756  [see  Pennywort  1]. 
1855  Anne  Pratt  Flowering  PI.  1 1.  320  Cotyledon  Umbili- 
cus (Wall  Pennywort),  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  \.  Ixxvii.  115  Of 
Houselykeand  Sengreene..  .The  fourth  iscalled..in  English 
Stone  Crop,..&  of  some  it  is  called  "Wall  Pepper.  1861  S. 
Thomson  Wild  Flowers  ni.  (ed.  4)  238  We  find  the  Sedum 
acrey  or  yellow  stone-crop,  often  called  wall-pepper.  1855 
AtiiiE  Pratt  F'l(>7vering PI.  I.  t$2  Sinapis  teuuiyolia(*\Vul[* 
rocket).  1904  Westm.  Gas.  13  Oct.  10/1  This  is  the  wall- 
rocket  or  narrow-leaved  wall-mustard  {Diplotaxis  tenut- 
/olia)^  a  glaucous  plant,  one  to  one  and  a  half  feet  high,  with 
pale  lemon-yellow  flowers.  1548  Turner  Namts  Herbes 
(E.D.S.)  86  Saluia  vita  or  Ruta  muraiis.  .maye  be  called  in 
english  Stone  Rue,  or  *wal  Rue.  1741  Compl.  Fam. -Piece 
I,  IV.  243  Leaves  of  Wall-Rue  4  Ounces.  1906  J.  Vaughan 
Wild-Fl.  Selborneg^  The  Httle  wall-rue  fern.  1548  Turner 
Names  Herbes  {K.D.S.)  73  Sideritis  prima.,  may  be  called  in 
englishe  *walsageor  stonisage.  1651  J.  VIreake]  Agnppa's 
Occ.  Philos.  I.  xvii.  40  Geese,  Ducks,  and  such  like  watery 
fowle,  cure  themselves  with  the  Hearb  called  wall-sage  (L. 
herba  sideritide].  1796  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II. 
13  Veronica  euvensis.  .*\^s\\.  Speedwell.  1866  Swinburne 
St.  Dorothy  Poems  &  Ballads  288  Green  blossom  cleaves 
To  the  green  chinks,  and  lesser  *wall-weed  sweet,  Kissing 
the  crannies  that  are  split  with  heat. 

iWnM,  sbJ^  Sc.  Obs,  Also  6  vail,  wal.  [var. 
spelling  (with  silent  //)  of  \Va\v  sb."]  A  wave  (of 
the  sea). 

c  1480  Wyntouns  Cron.  i.  vit  399  (MS.  E.)  Of  wellis 
wawerit  wallis  wid.  ^1480  Henryson  Paddock  fy  Mouse 
180  The  waiter  is  the  warld,  ay  welterand  With  mony 
wall  of  trubulatioun.  cisoo  Lancelot  1316  Thi  schip,  that 
goth  apone  the  stormy  vail.  X513  Douglas  ^neis  iii,  viii. 
60  Wittiin  the  havin  goith  loune,  but  wind  or  wall.  1549 
Comply  Scot.  3Q  The  suelland  vallis  of  the  brym  seye.  1599 
Alex.  Hume  Hymns  vii.  89  The  waltering  wals,  and  raging 
windie  blast. 

t  "Wall,  sb.^  Obs.  Also  7  whaU.  [Back-forma- 
tion from  Wall-eye.]  Eyes  of  wall  (nonce- 
phrase)  »*  wall  eyes':  see  Wall  bye.  Also 
at t rib.  or  adj.y  as  in  wall  speck ;  wall-coloured  adj. 

i6tx  Cotgr.  s,v.  Oeil,  Oeil  de  chevre,  a  whall,  or  ouer- 
white  eye.  1653  R.  Sanders  Physiogn.  27  The  apple  [of  the 
eye]  is  half  blew,  and  all  about  wal  I -coloured.  1663  Butler 
Hud.  I.  i.  424  The  Beast  was  sturdy  large  and  tall,  With 
Mouth  of  Meal  and  Eyes  of  Wall.  1706  Lond,  Caz.  No. 
4285/8  Stolen..,  a  white  Horse,  with. .a  wall  Speck  in  one 
of  his  Eyes. 

Wall  (wgl),  sb,^  Naut,    Short  for  Wall-knot, 

1834  Marrvat  p.  Simple  v\,  *  How  is  this  to  be  finished  off 
sir?  '  inquired  a  sailor  of  the  boatswain.  '  Why,,  .it  must  be 
with  a  double  wall.'  c  i860  H.  Stuart  Seaman's  Catech. 
30  Make  a  single  wall.  Ibid.  56  A  'double  wall '  or  deck 
stopper-knot  is  made,. close  up  to  the  wall.  1884  KNtcHr 
Did.  Mech.  Supp\.^  Wall  Of  id  Crown.  This  knot  should  be 
finished  with  a  crown. 

Wall  (W9I),  sb.^  -  Lablab. 

1M4  De  Candolle's  Orig.  Cnltlv.  Plants  346  Lablab,  or 
Wall . .  Z?tf//c7wj  Lablab,  Linnxus.  This  species  is  much 
cultivated  in  India  and  tropical  Africa.  1887  Moloney 
Forestry^  W.  A/r.  322  '  Wall  *  of  India  (ZJ<i//eAM  Lablab^  L.) 
A  climbing  perennial  largely  cultivated  in  the  Tropics  for  its 
unpalatable  seeds. 

Wall,  v^  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  i  weallan, 
2-5  walle-n,  7-  walL  Pa.  t.  i  w6ol(l,  3  wool, 
wul,  4  wel ;  weak  4  wallede,  7-  walled,  [OE. 
weallan  redupl.  str.  vb.  (pa.  t.  whlly  pa.  pple. 
geweallen)  corresp.  to  OFris.  walla  to  well  up 
(VVFris.  walle  to  boil),  MFlcm.  wallen  (Kilian)  to 
well  up  (mod.Flem,  to  boil),  OS.  wallan  str,  vb., 
to  boil  up,  gush  forth  (MLG.  wallen)y  OHG. 
wallan  str.  vb.,  to  boil,  gush  forth  (MHG.  wallen 
str.,  mod.G.  wk.,  to  boil,  be  agitated,  swarm,  etc.). 

The  transitive  uses  do  not  occur  in  OE,,  and  as 
they  are  found  only  with  the  weak  conjugation,  it 
is  possible  that  they  descend  not  from  OE.  weallan, 
but  from  wmllan  var.  of  wiellan^  wfllan  Well  v.  ; 
cf.  mod,  .Sc.  wall  (Well  sb.)  repr.  OE.  wsslla  var. 
of  wiel/a.     The  transitive  senses  below  are  closely 


paralleled  by  those  of  Well  v.  and  its  equivalents 
in  other  Teut.  langs. 

The  Teut.  *7vallitn  (: — *waln-)  redupl.  vb.  with  the  sense 
'  to  boil,  bubble  up  '  is  confined  to  WOer. ;  but  a  cogn.  and 
synonymous  *wellan  str.  vb.  exists  in  ON.vella (vail, ollenn), 
MSw.  valla  str.  vb.  (Sw.  valla.  Da.  vxlde  wk.  vbs.>,  and  a 
causative  type  *walljan  wk.  vb.  in  ON.  vella  (Sw.  z'rt7/rt}to 
boil  (trans.j,  to  weld  —  MHG.  wellett,  OE.  wiellan  :  see 
Well,  Wkld  vbs.  For  other  Teut.  derivatives  of  the  root 
in  the  same  specific  sense  see  Walm,  Well  sb. ;  cf.  also  Gotli. 
tvitlan  to  be  fervent.  It  is  probable  that  the  sense  '  to  boil, 
bubble,  well  up  '  is  developed  from  the  sense  *  to  roll ',  which 
belongs  to  the  loot  *7veU  in  Teut.  and  Indogermanic  (see 
Wallow  v.) ;  for  the  form  *well-  cf.  OHG.  wella  roller,  axle 
(MHG.,  mod.G.  welle),  ivellan  str,  vb.  trans,  to  roll.] 

1 1.  intr.  Of  a  liquid :  To  boil.  Also  of  a 
person  :  To  be  in  boiling  liquid.  Obs. 

c  1000  Sax,  Leechd.  II.  358  Do  ofer  fyr,  awyl;  J?onne  hit 
wealie,  sing  iii.  pater  noster.  c  i»oo  Moral  Ode  249  (Trni. 
MS.)  par  is  pich  ^at  afre  walieS  [MS.  Egerton  wealQ].  c  laoo 
Okmin  10507  To  basrnnenn  &  to  walienn  Wii>|?  deofless  dun 
in  hellegrund.  £'1350  Song  Passion  45  in  O.E.  Misc.  198 
Wallen  in  helle  dep  nere  neuere  so  swet  wit  alle. 

t  b.  fig.  To  *  boil  *  with  passion.  (Cf.  Walling 
ppl.  a.)   Obs. 

Beoivulf  iw-^  HreSer  inne  weoll,  Ponne  he  wintrum  frod 
worn  jemunde.  a  1335  Leg.  Kath.  1926  pe  king  weol  al 
inwiS  of  wre53e.  01235  Ancr.  R.  118  peo  hwule  l^et  te 
lieorte  walleS  wi&innen  of  wre33e,  nis  t>er  no  riht  doni. 

1 2.  Of  liquids  :  To  bubble  np  ;  to  well  up,  flow 
abundantly.    Of  the  sea,  waves  :  To  boil  up,  rage. 

C893  i^LFRED  Oros.  IV.  iii,  Men  geseah  weallan  blod  of 
eorjjan.  cxxoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  167  At  eche  wunde  wul 
ut  atter.  1397  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  662  As  )?e  water  de>  vp 
walle,  c  1315  Shoreham  Poems  ni.  28  Syker  jjou  myjt  be  of 
|>at  lond  par  melke  and  hony  wallef*.  c  1330  King  of  Tars 
1087  pe  blod  out  of  his  wounde  wel,  136a  Lancl.  P.  PI. 
A.  V.  71  Venim  or  vernisch  or  vinegre,  I  trouwe,  Walle^> 
in  iny  wombe  or  waxe)?,  ich  wene.  ^^1450  Mirk's  Festial  (} 
Out  of  \>ti  whech  tombe  manna  and  oyle  wallet>  out  yfere. 

fi^.  1449  Pecock  Repr.  iv.  iii.  432  Thes . .  causis,  out  of 
whiche  wallen  the  seid  yuelis. 

t  b.  To  swarm  (with  vermin).  Obs. 

c  looo  M.L¥fL\c  Saints'  Lives  iv.  212  On  blindum  cwearterne 
..bjer  manna  lie  la^on,  \)e  waeran  aer  acwealde..^a  weollon 
call  maSon.  c  lojo  l^oc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  531/22  Scatens, 
weallende  [gl.  Aldh.  Laud.  Virg.  (poet.)  Ixxxix,  scatens 
vermibus].  1387  Trevisa  Htgden  (Rolls)  V.  235  He  wallede 
ful  of  wormes  (L.  vermibus  scatens\. 

3,  trans.  To  boil.     Cf.  Well  v. 

Ste  pot-walliug,  quot.  1456  s.  v.  Pot-walloping. 


c  1310  ^y.  Margaret  287  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg. 
233  Take^  and  walle)>  oyle  and  lete  open  hir  renne. 


(1881) 


b.  absol.   To  boil  brine  in  salt-making. 

i6oo  [Implied  in  Waller  "}.  1669  Phil.  Trans.  IV.  1063 
They  seldom  Wall,  that  is,  make  Salt,  in  above  6  Houses  at 
a  time, 

4.  intr.  To  weld,  become  welded  ;y?f,  to  blend, 
Cf,  Well,  Weld  vbs. 

1639  Sir  W,  Mure  True  Crucijixe  2692  Pleasure  in  Him 
and  fleshlie  pleasure  fall  So  foull  at  strife,  they  can,  nor 
mixe,  nor  wall. 

Wall  (W9I),  V.'  Pa.  t,  and  pa,  pple.  walled 
(wold),  [OE.  *weallian  (only  in  pa.  ^^\g.  le^veol- 
lod),  f.  weall  Wall  sby    Cf.  LG.  wallen.^ 

L  trans.  To  furnish  with  a  wall, 
ai  To  enclose,  surround,  or  divide  with  a  wall 
or  walls;  to  provide  (a  town,  etc)  with   foi lifted 
walls. 

[c  1000  i^LFRic  Num.  xiii.  39  Micele  bur^a  )>xx  stnd  and 
maerlice  geweallode.]  C1350  Cen.  ^  Ex.  435  He  ches  a 
stede  toward  eden,  And,. Wallede  a  bur;,  e-no  bi  name. 
?ai366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  138,  I  saugh  a  Gardtn.., 
EncTos  it  was,  and  walled  wel,  Wuh  hye  walles  enbatailled. 
1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI,  339  pe  citee  of  5ork,  J>at 
was  not  ful  i-walled.  1471  Caxton  Recuyell  (Sommer)  271 
Laomedon  the  kynge  of  Troye  was  besy  to  walle  and  mure 
bis  cyte  with  mures  and  towres.  1589  Bigges  Summarie 
Drake's  W,  Ind.  Voy.  39  The  same  [Priorie]  being  walled 
with  a  wall  of  stone.  x6ix  Shaks.  Cymb.  v.  iii.  14  Close  by 
the  battel],  ditch'd,  &  wall'd  with  turph.  1643  R.  Bakek 
CUron.  13  King  Athelstan.  .new  walled  and  beautifyed  the 
City  of  Exceter,  1704  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  "^W. -zox  The  ex- 
pence  of  walling  the  forty-two  acres  was  seventy-eight 
pounds,  XS43  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  \\\t  The  House  of  Cor- 
rection..is  not  walled,  like  other  prisons,  but  is  palisaded 
round  about  with..staltes.  X849  Lvell  2nd  Visit  U.S.  II. 
29s  Some  lands  near  the  river.. have  risen  immensely  in 
value,  being  now  trenched  and  walled.  x88i  Proc.  R.  Ceog. 
Soc.  (N.S.)!!  1. 31  The  town  ofShonga . .  is  walled  and  ditched. 
b.  with  aboutj  round  about,  round.  To  wall  in^ 
to  enclose  with  a  waU,  To  wall  off,  out,  to  shut 
off  or  out  with  a  wall. 

1397  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  1169  pe  vif  tounes  of  |>e  vif  pors  he 
let  walli  aboute.  1375  Baroour  Bruce  11.  220  Till  Perth 
then  went  thai.. That  then  wes  wallyt  all  about.  C1430 
WvNTOUN  Cron.  v.  1303  (Cott.)  He  gert  wal  in  al  l?at  stede 
Qwhar  Criste  his  passion  thoUt  of  dede.  1481  Caxton  Rey- 
nard V.  (Arb.)  10  They,  .wente  in  a  yerde  whiche  was  walled 
round  aboute.  C1530T1NDALE  Jonas  Vio\.  B  vij,  Enuironed 
it  and  walled  it  a^ute  on  euery  syde  with  y»  feare  of  god. 
1600  SuRFLET  Country  Farm  vn.  xix.  834  Their  parkes 
therefore  must  bee  walled  alKJUt.  1633  Stow'sSurv.jSi  He 
round  walled  the  Church-yard.  1691  J.  Gibson  in  Archxo. 
logiaXll.  189  'Ihe  garden  not  being  walled  about  they  have 
less  summer  fruit.  17x9  De  Foe  Crusoe  ir,  (Globe)  564  It 
was  a  low  marshy  Ground,  wall'd  round  with  a  Stone-wall. 
X76o-7a  H.  Brooke  Fool  0/ Qua  I.  (1809)  IV.  58  A  gravel- 
walk  that  was  walled  in  on  the  left  hand.  1799  WELLiNcroN 
Let.  Lieut.  Col.  Close  21  Dec,  in  Gurwood  Disp.  (1844)  I- 
47  What  I  should  propose  would  be  to  wall  off  that  part 
occupied  by  him.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  vii,  Traffic  was 
walled  out.  i86oTyNDALL(7/(Zc.  \.  ii.  19  A  space  for  cooking 
walled  off  from  the  sleeping-room.     1865  W.  G.  Palcrave 
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7(Mrr«.  CtMtrtd^  E.  Arabia  II.  301  The  town  is  walled  in, 
but  not  strongly,  on  the  land  side. 

C.  To  fnmish  (a  building)  with  side  and  parti- 
tion walls ;  to  build  the  wall  or  walls  of.  Also 
with  up. 

1377  Langl.  a  Pi.  B.  XIX.  323  And  J>ere-wilh  grace  bigan 
to  make  a  good  foundemcnt,  And  watteled  it  and  walled  it 
with  his  peynes  &  his  passioun.  c  1394  /'.  /'/.  Crede  164 
And  all  was  wailed  t>at  wone.  1SJ3  Herneks  Froiss.  I.  ccix. 
102  b  a  Therein  was  a  square  toure  thick  walled.  1691 
Dkydek  K.  Arthur  \\.  19  That  Castle,  were  it  wall'd  with 
Adamant,  Can  hide  thy  Head,  but  till  to  Morrow's  Dawn. 
X716  LcoNi  Alhertrs  Archit.  I.  78  The  Towers,  .ought  not 
to  be  open  on  the  inside,  but  walled  up  quite  round.  1799 
A.  Young  View  A^U.  Lincoln.  34  The  old  buildings  are  of 
timber,  walled  with  clay.  191 1  G.  MACDONALD^tf/«a«  Wall 
Scot,  xii,  401  Perhaps  it  was  now  that  Castlecary  was  walled 
with  stone. 

cL  To  line  (a  well,  cistern)  with  a  wall.  Also 
with  round. 

1707  Mortimer  HnsK  229  A  CisternofQay  walled  within 
with  Bricks.  1833  Jas.  Davidson  Brit.  ^  Rom,  Rem.  Ax- 
minsier  84  A  hole  in  the  natural  soil.. walled  round  in  a 
circular  form  with  flint  stones. 

2.  trans/,  and  Jig.  To  enclose,  defend,  bound,  or 
divide  as  with  a  wall,  or  as  a  wall  does. 

^1386  Chauckr  MancipUs  T.  219  My  sone,  god..  Walled 
a  tonee  with  teeth  and  lippes  eke  ffor  man  sholdehymauyse 
what  he  speeke.  1558  A.  Jenkinson  in  Hakluyt  Vo^.  (1599) 
I.  331  We  feared  nothing  being  walled  with  the  said  riuer, 
X591  Shaks.  I  Hen.  /'/,  iv.  ii.  24  On  either  hand  thee,  there 
are  squadrons  pitcht,  To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  Flight. 
«59S  Poliiuanteia  in  Brydges  Brit.  Bibl.  I.  278  Vet  both  of 
you  [Oxford  and  Cambridge]  so  deare  to  me.,  .so  walled  with 

griuiledges,  so  crowned  with  all  kinde  of  honor.  1603-4 
HAKS.  Ham.  IV,  v.  122  (SiO  1,  2)  There's  such  diuinitiedoth 
wall  [Fol.  hedge]  a  king,  That  treason  dares  not  looke  on. 
ci6ao  Fletcher  False  One  v.  iv.  26  My  free  mind,  Like  to 
the  palm-tree  walling  fruitful  Nile,  Shall  ^row  up  straighten 
1638  Sir  T.  Herbf-rt  Trav.  (ed.  2)  165  Either  side  is  wall'd 
with  an  amazing  hilL  1639  Fuller  Holy  War  iv.  vii.  179 
They..onely  spoiled  poore  villages,  which  counted  them. 
selves  walled  with  the  truce  as  yet  in  force.  1667  Milton 
F.  L.  III.  721  Each  [star]  had  his  place  appointed,  each  his 
course,  The  rest  in  circuit  walles  this  Universe.  1818  L. 
Hunt  Hero  <5-  Leander  11.  7  The  struggling  flare  Seem'd 
out;  but  then  he  knew  his  Hero's  care,  And  that  she  only 
wall'd  it  with  her  cloak.  1834  Ld.  Houghton  Mem.  Tour 
Greece  23  The  tall  white  rock,  Walled  the  far  waste  of  silent 
sea.  x875»  Daily  News  iB  Sept.  6'i  The  enclosures  were 
walled  with  Union  Jacks.  1883  Uridges  Prometheus  14 
Where  the  path  Is  walled  with  corn  I  am  found.  1913  Engl, 
Rev.  Dec.  59  On  the  right  hand,  walling  the  street,  [is]  the 
great  monastery  to  the  Passion  of  Christ. 

b.  with  about^  across^  ^^ong,  in,  round. 

cx^yiPilgr.  Lyf  Maiihode  i.  xx.  (1869)  15  This  closure 
that  closeth  yow  and  walleth  yow  in,  disseueringe  yow  from 
the  world.  1588  Shaks-Z-.Z.  Z,.  v.  ii.  3  A  Lady  wal'd  about 
with  Diamonds.  1593  —  Rich.  II,  m.  ii.  167  As  if  this 
Flesh,  which  walls  about  ourLife,  Were  Brasse  impregnable. 
ax6«5BAC0N  Warivitk  S/>ain  (1629!  45  The  Spaniards., 
casting  themselues  continually  into  Roundels,  (their  strong- 
est Ships  walling  in  the  rest).  1642  Denham  Sophv  i.  i 
'Tis  his  single  vertue  And  terror  of  his  name,  that  walls  us 
in  From  danger.  1690  C.  Nksse  O.  ^  N.  Test.  I.  38  A 
weekly  sabbath  walls  in  our  wild  natures.  1795  Southev 
Joan  o/Arc  I.  475  At  length  I  heard  of  Orleans,  by  the 
foe  Wall'd  in  from  human  succour.  1837  W.  Irving  Capt. 
Boimex'ilie  II.  207  The  high  precipices  which  had  hitherto 
walled  in  the  channel  of  Snake  river.  1845  T.  Coulter 
Adv.  in  Pacific  xx.  132  The.. upper  part  of  the  clearing, 
which  was  walled  along  for  several  hundred  yards  by  solid 
rock.  1878  BHOWNrNG  Poets  Croisic  Prol.  3  World  — 
how  it  walled  about  Life  with  disgrace.  1883  Stevenson 
Silverado  Sq.  (1886)  39  A  canyon,  .was  here  walled  across 
by  a  dump  of  rolling-stones.  1890  '  R.  Eoldrewood  '  Col. 
Reformer  xiv,  The.. landlocked  bay,  with.. a  grand  sand- 
stone bluflF  guarding  and  walling.in  the  farther  point  like  a 
grim  jealous  giant. 

o.  To  form  the  sides  of  (a  room)  like  walls  ;  to 
line  the  walls  of  (an  apartment), 

»83a  Lytton  Eugene  Aram  1.  iii.  20  The  rest  of  the  room 
was  walled  from  tlie  floor  to  the  roof  with  books.  1846  G.  B. 
Cheever  Lect.  Pilgr.  Progr.  x.  126  It  does  not  take  long  in 
£uch  employment  to  make  the  room  seem  walled  with  retri- 
butive  flames.  1910  G.  W.  E,  Russell  jj  Chapters  A  utob. 
{1914)  vii.  149  Thegreat  gallery,  walled  with  the  canvases  of 
Rubens, 

3.  To  shut  up  (a  person  or  thing)  within  walls, 
to  build  up  or  entomb  in  a  wall,  to  immure. 
Chiefly  with  up. 

1530  Pai.sgr.  770/2,  I  wall,  I  shyt  up,  or  close  up,  within 
walles.  7«  fnure... It  is  a  harde  relygyon  to  be  an  anchre, 
for  they  be  shytte  tip  within  walles  and  can  go  no  farther. 
1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  243  They  were  walled  vp 
within  their  monasterie.  a  1618  Fletcher  Mad  Lover  \.  i. 
Id  three  [battles]  he  beat  the  Thunder-bolt  his  Brother, 
Forc'd  him  to  wall  himself  up.  1621  Lady  M.  Wroth 
Urania  133  After  the  sight  of  one  dead,  the  other  wall'd  to 
certaine  death,.,  what  could  they  say?  1647  in  Verney  Mem. 
(1892)  II.  xii.  285  The  feather  bedds  that  were  waled  up  are 
much  eaten  with  Raits.  1719  D'Urfev  Pills  (1872)  VI.  87 
But  if  ne'er  so  close  you  wall  him,..  Blind  Love. .Will  find 
out  the  way.  1737  W.  Cowper  in  F.  Peck  Mem.  O.  Cram- 
wellfLXc.  II.  (1740)  88,  I  am  apt  to  think  the  person  found  in 
the  vault  was  betrayed  and  walled  up  alive  by  them  he 
trusted.  1845  Poe  Black  Cat  (end),  I  had  walled  the 
monster  up  within  the  tomb  ! 

trans/.  1867  G.  Macdonald  Poems  87,  I  will  be  a  knight 
Walled  up  in  armour  black. 

U  b.  An  alleged  synonym  of  Gate  v,'^ 

x86o  C.  Bensok  Mr.  Bedl&iv,  Remin.  Amer.  Coll.  Life  in 
Afacm.  Mag.  II.  222/1  To  'gate'  or  'wall*  a  refractory 
student  would  be  simply  impossible,  for  want  of  the  material 
masonry.  1871  Hoppe  s.  v.  date  gives  the  prec.  quoi. ;  hence 
the  sense  appears  (as 'Oxford  university  slang ')  in  Barrere 
&  Leland  Slang,  in  Farmer,  and  in  recent  Diets, 


4.  To  close  (a  gate  or  other  aperture)  with  or  as 
with  a  wall.     Chiefly  with  up. 

1^503  Engl.  Misc.  (Surtees  1890)  30  John  Mitteley  &  his 
lieires  frome  now  fortbe  shall  wall  up. .the  utter  west  syde 
of  his  swynstye.  1535  Covebdale  i  Mace.  v.  47  They  that 
were  in  the  cite,  wolde  not  let  them  go  thorow,  but  walled  vp 
the  portes  with  stones.  1605  Shuttletvorths'  Ace.  (Chetham 
Soc.)  168  A  waller,  one  day  wallinge  uppe  the  dower,  .iiij''. 
1667  Observ.  Burning  Land.  23  [They]  were  talking  of  wall- 
ing the  Gates  to  prevent  the  coming  in  of  the  Taitarians. 
IW-2I  Mortimer //;^j3.  (ed.  5)  II.  102  Wall  up  the  sides 
with  Brick.  1848  H.Greville  Leaves  jr.  Diary  i  J^uly(i883) 
280  'I'he  door  has  been  walled  to  prevent  surprise.  1861 
Dickens  Gt.  Expect,  viii.  Some  of  the  windows  had  been 
walled  up.  1886  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  II.  125  Bishop 
Alcock.. walled  up  the  arches  and  inserted  in  each  of  them 
a  window. 

6.  To  build  (stone)  into  a  wall.  Also  of  stone, 
to  make  (a  specified  length)  of  walling. 

1621  Shuttleworths'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  251  P'd  for  .soe 
many  stones  as  walled  nyne  y'des,  ij»  iij''.  1791  Smeaton 
Edystone L.  (1793)  §209  When  it  [Bath  Free  Stone)  is  walled 
with  this  kind  of  mortar,.. the  joints  are  more  permanent. 
1848-9  Vpool.  Archit.  Soc.  (1852)  II.  190  It  [the rubble]  may 
be  walled  with  or  without  mortar. 

6.  absoL  or  intr^  To  construct  a  wall  or  walls ; 
to  build  walling. 

i^dA  Shuttle-wortlCs  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  44  Towe  mene 
for  wallinge  towe  days,  Ij*  ijd.  1598  Ibid.  W2  Towe  woike* 
men,  for  waullynge  and  daubynge  in  the  bru  howsc.xvj'*. 
i7a6  Leoni  AlbertVs  Anhit.  I.  47  We  may  be  said  rather 
to  wall  than  only  to  fill  up. 

7.  trans.  To  chalk  up  (a  score)  on  the  wall,  slang. 
1848  Sinks  of  Loud.  129  Wall  it,  chalking  a  reckoning  up 

at  a  public  house. 

tWall,  v:^  Obs.  [OE.  weallian  =  OHG., 
(M)LG.,  MDu.  wallen,  OHG.  wallon  (MHG., 
mod.G.  wallen') :— Wtier.  *walldjan. 

By  -some  scholars  referred  to  the  root  of  Wall  z/.*  ;  others 
regard  it  as  a  contraction  of  *wapiojau  (cf.  OHG.  wadalon 
to  roam  about).] 

intr.  To  go  on  pilgrimage. 

a  1000  Canons  Edgar,  Of  Penitents  §  10  in  Thorpe  Ags. 
Laics  II.'2Bo  Deoplic  daed-bot  bi3  l^ajt  Isewede  man  his 
wcepna  alecxe  &  wealli:^e  bacr-fot  wide,  c  1485  Digby  Myst. 
III.  1848  With  me  xall  ^e  wall  to  have  more  eloquens  & 
goo  vesyte  pe  stacyons  by  and  by. 

Wall  (W9I),  v.^  Now  only  U.S,  Also  5-9  Sc, 
waul(e,  wawl(e,  5-6  Sc.  ijerron.)  waill.  [MSo. 
ivaivU  \—*wa^Uj  related  to  wa^i-  in  Wall-eyed  a.] 
trans.  To  roll  (the  eyes).  Also  adso/.j  and  z'ntr. 
of  the  eyes.    Hence  "Wa'lliug />/»/.  a.  (Sc.  zoau/en''), 

C1480  Hknryson  Cock  ^  Fox  469  The  Cok.  .Vnwarlie 
winkand,  wawland  vp  and  doun.  c:x5oo  in  MakcullochMS, 
(S.T.  S.)  iv.  27  Cuttis  for  jji  cot  t>ai  kest..out  throw  ^i 
liarnis  |?e  pykis  of  thorne  apliit,  wawland  [MS.  Arundel 
waijland]  bi  ene.  1513  Douglas  ^neis  viii.  vii.  154  In  the. 
breist  of  the  goddes  graif  thai  Gorgones  heid,..Wyth  enc 
wauland  [L.  zertentem  lumina].  x8i8  Edin.  Mag.  Oct. 
328/2  The  sicht  forhow't  her  waulen*  een,  Sho  lay  in  the 
deadtliraws.  sSax  Scott  Pirate  xxx,  But  presently  re- 
covering  himself,  he  wawls  on  me  with  his  gray  een,  like 
a  wild-cat.  1817  Hogg  Gude  Greye  Katt  xxvii.  in  Poetic 
Mirror  (1817)  196  Quiiill  ilken  bosome  byrnit  with  lufe, 
And  waulit  ilken  ee.  1876  '  Mark  Twain  '  Tojn  Sawyer  v. 
The  ladies  would  lift  up  their  hands,,  .and  'wall '  their  eyes, 
and  shake  their  heads.  1883  Trans.  Amer.  Fkilol.  Soc,  55 
Wall  the  eyes,  that  is,  'to  roll  the  eyes  so  as  to  show  the 
white.'  I  can  remember  this  as  a  very  common  way  among 
the  little  negroes  in  South  Carolina  of  showing  displeasure. 

Wall  (W9I),  v.^  Naut,  [f.  Wall  jiJ.4]  trans. 
To  make  a  wall-knot  on  (a  rope). 

1883  Man.  Seamanship  for  Boys  112  The  end  [of  the  rose- 
lashing]  is  finished  oft  by  crowning  and  wailing  the  end 
close  to  the  crossing  turns. 

Wall :  see  Wale  sb^  and  sb,\  Waw,  Well. 

Walla,  variant  form  of  Wallah. 

Wallaba  (wp-laba).  [?a.  native  name.]  A 
large  South  American  timber-tree  {Eperuafalcata), 
Also  attrib.,  as  wallaba  oil^  tree, 

1825  Waterton  Wand.  S.  Amer.  \.  (1903)  17  Here  the., 
wallaba,  purple-heart,  ..and  mora,  are  met  with  in  vast 
abundance.  1845  Lindley  Veg.  Kingd.  (1846)  550  Eperua 
falcata  is  the  Wallaba-tree  of  Guiana.  1862  List  Contrib. 
fr.  B,  Guiana  to  Land.  Exhib.  in  Veness  El  Dorado  (1866) 
App.  122  Wallaba  Oil.  Ibid.  137  Wallaba..  .Used  for 
house-frames,  shingles,  staves,  palings,  and  posts.  Yields 
an  oil  and  gum  lesin  having  medicinal  properties.  1871 
KiNGSLKV.^^  Last  vii,  I  passed  the  great  Australian  Blue- 
Gum  which  overhangs  the  road,  and  the  Wallaba-tree.  \ 

Wallaby  (w9*labi^.  Also -bi(e, -bee,  walloby,    ' 
Tvhallabee.     PI.   wallabies,  t  -bys.     [Native 
Australian  :   spelt  wal-li-bah  by  D.  Collins  Ace, 
Eng.  Colony  N.S,  Wales  614,  1798.     Morris  sug- 
gests derivation  from  walla  to  leap.] 

1.  A  kangaroo  belonging  to   any   of  tlie  small    ! 
species  of  the  genus  Macroptts^  formerly  grouped 
as  the  sub-genus  Halmalurus^  or  of  the  genera 
Onychogale    ('  Nail-tailed     Wallaby  *),    Petrogale 
('Rock  Wallaby'),  Lagorchestes  (4iare  Wallaby')    ; 
and  Lagostrophus  (*  Banded  Wallaby  ').     All  the    \ 
species  are  confined  to   Australia  and  the  neigh-    \ 
bourin^  islands.  \ 

The  sing,  form  is  used  in  sporting  language  as  collective 
plural.  I 

i8a8  P.  Cunningham  A^..S".  Wales  (ed.  3)  1.  2S9  The  wal- 
labee  and  paddymalla  grow  to  about  sixty  pounds   each. 
1830   R.   Dawson  Pres.  State  Australia  lii.  (1831)  111  A 
species  of  smal  I  kangaroo . .  which  the  natives  call  the  '  Wal-    , 
loby '.     183a   liibCHOFF   Van   Diemen's  Laud   II.  2S  The    j 


wallabee  is  not  very  common.  1843  J*  E.  Gkav  List  Specim. 
Matmnalia  Brit.  Mus.  80  The  Whaliabee.  Halmaturus 
Ualabatus  [etc.].  1845  J.  O.  Balfour  Sk.  N.  S.  Wales 
25  The  wallaby,  or  rock  kangaroo,  is  of  a  dark-grey  colour 
[etc.],  /bid..  The  wallabys  are  to  be  seen  only  on  the 
hottest  days.  1846  J.  L.  Stokes  Discov.  in  Australia 
1.  ix.  267  The  Wallaby  are  numerous  on  this  part  of  the 
island  [Tasmania],  i860  G.  Bknnett  Gather.  Naturalist 
xiv.  286  A  species  of  Wallaby  Kangaroo  was  found  about 
the  rocky  ranges  at  the  Nepean.  1867  W.  Richardson 
Tasmanian  Poems  18  Go  to  the  country  a  week  to  shoot 
wallaby.  1884  '  R.  Boldrf.wood  '  Melbourne  Mem.  iii. 
24  Violet  was  so  fast  that  she  could  catch  the  brush  kan- 
garoo (the  walkiby)  witiiin  sighu  1893  Mrs.  C.  Prakh 
Outlaw  <y  Lawmaker  II.  35  The  scared  rock  wallabit-s 
darted  out  of  their  holes. 

2.  071  the  wallaby  track,  hence  shortened  on  the 
wallaby:  on  tramp;  wandering  about  on  foot, 
whether  in  search  of  work  or  aimlessly  as  a  vagrant. 

1869  Marcus  Clarke  Peripatetic  Philosopher  41  (Morris) 
An  old  bush  ditty,  which  I  have  heard  sung  when  I  was  on 
the  '  Wallaby  '.  1890  '  R.  Boldrewood'  Col.  Reformer  ix. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  'out  on  the  wallaby '?.  .It's  bush 
slang,  sir,  for  men  just  as  you  or  I  might  be  now,  looking 
for  work  or  something  to  eat.  Ibid,  xxvii.  He  wanted  a 
summer  on  the  wallaby  track  to  open  his  mind.  1896  Rip- 
ling  Seven  Seas,  Lost  Legion  ii,  And  some  of  us  hunt  on 
the  Oil  Coast,  And  some  on^ibe  Wallaby  track. 

3.  altrib.j  as  in  wallaby  skin,  tail\  wallaby 
(-proof)  fence,  a  fence  intended  to  keep  out 
wallabies ;  wallaby -grass,  an  Australian  grass, 
Danthonia  penicillala. 

185a  Mundv  Antipodes  \\.  4^,  I  found  myself.. swallowing 
with  relish,  a  plate  of  wallabi-tail  soup.  1881  Gentl.  Mag. 
Jan.  56  A  portion  of  this  station  was  fenced  with  wallaby- 
proof  fence — a  high,  close  paling,  reminding  one  of  an  Eng- 
lish park.  1890  Melbourne  Argus  13  June  6/2  A  wallaby- 
skin  rug.  1897  Outing  XXX.  138/2  Down  the  wallaby 
fence,  .the  emus  turned  at  a  hurricane  gait, 

Wallace,  variant  of  Wallis. 

Wallach,  Wallaehian  :  see  Walach,  -tan. 

Walladay,  obs.  form  of  Welladay. 

Wallall  (wg'la).  Anglo-Indian.  Also wal(l)a, 
wollah.  [a.  Hindi  -wdla,  a  suffix,  forming  adjs. 
with  the  sense  *  pertaining  to  or  connected  with' 
what  is  denoted  by  the  sb. ;  hence  forming  sbs., 
as  in  ndo-wald  boatman,  Dilli-wdld  inhabitant  of 
Delhi.  The  suffix  in  this  function  may  be  compared 
to  -ER 1 ;  Europeans  have  commonly  apprehended 
it  as  a  sb.  equivalent  to  *  man  *,  '  fellow  '.] 

a.  In  certain  Hindi  or  Hindustani  words  adopted 
in  Anglo-Indian  use  or  cited  in  popular  Anglo- 
Indian  spelling,  as  Agra  wallah,  native  of  Agra, 
banghy-wallahy  a  porter  who  carries  loads  with 
a  banghy  or  shoulder-yoke,  howdah-wallah^  an 
elejihant  accustomed  to  carry  a  howdah,  jttngle- 
wallahy  man   of  the  jungle.       See   also   LooTlE- 

WALLAH,  PUNKAH-Wfl/Zfly^,  TOPI-WALLAH. 

Mrs.  Sherwood's  purdah-walla  (see  Purdah  3>,  applied 
to  a  woman,  is  a  misuse. 

1776  Trial  Nundocomar%^l\  They  were  both  Agra  Walla's 
.  .by  Agra,  I  mean  the  place  he  came  from.  1810  T.  Wil- 
liamson E.  India  VadC'M.  I.  325  The  bangy-wollah,  that  is, 
the  bearer  who  carries  the  bangy.  i8a6  Galt  Last  of  Lairds 
xvi.  146  The  murderous  old  decoit  and  his  Junglewallali 
of  a  servant.  X863TREVELVAN  Compel.  Wallah  v.  (1864)  113 
My  suite  comprised  sixteen  bearers,  ..and  four  banghy- wal- 
lahs. Ibid,  vi.  176  Strange  stories  these  old  howdah-wallahs 
could  tell  us,  if  they  had  the  gift  of  speech  ! 

b.  Used  as  sb.  with  Kng,  word  prefixed  attrib., 
in  imitation  of  native  derivatives  with  the  suffix,  as 
in  box-zvallah  (liox  sb,^  24),  competition  wallah 
(Competition  3). 

1785  in  Seton-Karr  Set.  Calcutta  Gaz.  (1864)  I.  93  A  band 
of  good  Patriot-wallahs.  1834  [A.  Prinsep]  Bcdwo  II.  iii. 
55  (Stanf.)  These  chits  of  90,  50,  and  2co  rupees  lo  box-walas 
from  Mrs.  Title."  1853  W.  D.  Arnold  Oakfield  I.  66  '  Were 
you  ever  in  the  Lakes  ? '  '  No,  I'm  a  Suffolk  walla.'  1894 
Mss.  Dyan  Alan's  Keeping  (1899)  195  'The  Inseparables* 
. .  came  in  to  superintend  bis  toilet,  accompanied  by  a  ready- 
made  clothes  wallah  and  a  barber.  1917  Bluckw.  Mag, 
Sept.  299/1  Now,  those  fellows,  .those  big-ship  wallahs 
—  they're  only  just  beginning  to  take  Us  seriously. 
C.  Short  for  competition-wallah. 

1863  'f'REVELVAN  Compd.  Wollnli  i.  (1864)  9  Stories  against 
the  Competition  Wallahs, .  .are  told...I'"or  instance;  Story 
showing  the  Pride  of  Wallahs. — A  Wallah  being  invited 
to  dinner  by  a  Member  of  Council,  went  out  before  the 
whole  company.  1871  'Aliph  Cheem  '  (Yeldham)  Lays  of 
Ind{\%-](i)  142  Kach  unemployed  wallah  so  surely  applies 
To  be  kindly  allowed  in  that  Station  to  stay,  Doing  his 
nothing,  and  drawing  his  pay.  1911  Sir  W.  F.  Butler 
Autob.  iii.  45  M.  sleeps.     Enter  the  wallahs  and  servants. 

tWa'lland,  a.  dial.  Obs,     [Of  obscure  origin. 

The  E.Anglian  glossary  is  prob.  correct  in  reading  walland 
as  one  word,  not  luall  and  as  printed  in  Bloomtield's  poem. 
Cf.  the  Yorkshire  ivallband  ivhip,  '  a  whip  of  plaited 
leather  thongs'  (£"«£.  Dittl.  Diet.).] 

(See  quot.  1895.) 

x8o2  Bloomfiei-D  Rur.  Tales,  Richard  ^  Kate  29  She 
straight  slipp'd  off  the  Wall  and  Band.  189s  E.  Angl.  Gloss. 
(citing  Rev.  E.  S.  Taylor),  Wallandband,  the  leather  used 
in  spinning. 

Wallaroo  (w^laro).  Also  9  wallooroo, 
wolloroo  (see  Morris  Austral  Engl.'),  walluru. 
[Native  Australian  wolatH:  cf.  \Vallabv.]  A 
large  species  of  kangaroo,  Macropus  robustus  ;  in 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  applied  chiefly 
to  the  black  variety.     Also  wallaroo  kangaroo. 


WALL-CAN. 
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WALL  EYE. 


i8»7P.  Ct'NNiNCHAM  Two  Years  N.S.W.  I.  xvii.  309  The 
wallaroo,  of  a  blackish  colour,  with  coarse  shaggy  fur,  in- 
habiting the  hills.  1845  J.  O.  Balfour  Sk.  N,S.  Wnks  25 
The  wallaroo  kangaroo  is  of  a  darkish  red  colour,  and 
weighs  about  60  lbs.  1847  Leichhardt  Jrttl.  xiii.  458  He 
had  been  guided  by  a  beaten  ti^ck  of  Wallunis.  1890  '  R. 
Boldrewood'  Miner  s  Right  v,  The  southern  forest  where 
■  •J-2'5  forester  kangaroo  and  the  wallaroo  alone  run. 

Wallat,  obs.  variant  of  Wallet. 
Wallaway,  obs.  form  of  W'ellaway. 
[Wall-can :  perli.  a  misprint  for  *%valk-€an  :  cf. 
walk'pin^  Walk  v?'  3. 

1688  Holme  ^/rj/wary  m.  386/1  An  Hatters  Wall-Can,. . 
a  Can  by  which  the  Felt-maker  bears  his  Liquor  from  the 
Furnace  to  the  Bench.] 

Walle  :  see  Wale  5*5.1,  a.^  vy,  Well. 
Walle,  obs.  Sc.  variant  of  Valley. 

c  1430  Wyntou>*  Cron.  I.  73  In  J>e  feild  of  Damask  faire. . 
Or  in  a  walle  of  Ebron. 

t  Walled,  a.  Obs.  [f.  W^allj<5.3  +  -ed2.  cf. 
Wall  «;.*]  Of  a  horse's  eye  :  Affected  with  *  wall- 
eye'. 

1577-8  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rcc.  Oxford  fi88o)  396 
One  grey  trotting  curtoll  mare,  crapped  on  the  further 
yeare,  and  the  neare  ie  walled.  1671  Lond.  Gaz.  N0.71SU 
A  dapple  gray  Gelding,  near  15  hands  high,  both  eies  walled. 
1705  Il'ic/.  No.  4182/4  A  brown  bay  Mare, .  .one  walled  Eye, 
the  other  about  half  walled. 

Walled  {w^ld),pp/.  a.  [f.  Wall  v.2  +  -edi.] 

1.  Furnished  with  or  as  with  a  wall,  enclosed 
with  a  wall.  Of  a  town,  etc.  :  Surroimded  or  pro- 
tected with  fortifications.  Of  a  well,  cistern,  pond, 
the  sides  of  a  cavity,  etc  :  Lined  or  faced  with 
masonry. 

cxoooAgs.  Ps.  (Spelm.)  xxx.  97  [22]  On  ceastrc  scweal- 
ledre  [Vul^.  in  crvitate  ur/ini/ri].  13. .  /f.  A/is.  6068  They 
haden  wallid  cite  lowties,  I  n  dalis.  and  eke  in  downcs.  1450- 
1530  Myrr.  our  Letdye  it.  72  Cyiycs  and  Castelles  and 
waJled  townes,  1591  Shaks.  i  Nen.  K/,  iii.  iv.  7  Twetue 
Cities,  and  seuen  walled  Townes  of  strength.  1605  —  Lear 
V.  iii.  18  And  wee'I  weare  out  In  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and 
sects  of  great  ones.  1671  Milton  /'.  R.  11.  22  Each  Town 
orCity  wall'd  On  this  side  the  broad  lake  Genezaret.  1756-7 
tr.  Keyslers  Trav.  (1760)  I.  191  On  one  side  of  this  cathe- 
dral is  a  walled  terrass.  1789  Ir.  Act  29  Geo.  fll^  c.  33  iS  25 
Walled  deer-parks,  and  plaited  avenues  excepted.  1819 
W.  S.  Rose  Lett.  N.  Itnlpf  II.  85  note.  Oblong  pieces  of 
walled  ground,  planted  with  fruit-trees,  18^  Urk  Diet. 
Arts,  cic.  820  [These]  have  led  to  the  contrivance  of  sur- 
rounding the  area  on  which  the  roasting  takes  place  with 
three  little  walls  or  with  four... This  is  what  is  called  a 
walled  area.  X869  Tozer  Hight.  Turkey  I.  376  A  walled 
Bulgarian  village.  x88o  C.  R.  Markham  Pervz\  Bark  130 
A  succession  of. .  terraced  gardens. . .  Their  walled  sides  are 
thicklvclothed  with  Calceolarias,  Celsias  [etc.).  1895  Outing 
XXVlI.  237/2  Neptune's  Grotto  is  an  enchanting,  wall^ 
fish-ponJ. 

Jig.    i90^Raleigh  Shakespeare  3o\  Bereavement  or  crime 
breaking  in  upon  the  walled  serenity  of  daily  life. 
b.  with  qualifying  word  prefixed. 

rx40o  Maundbv.  (Koxb.)  vii.  24  pe  wbitk  es  a  strong  citee 
and  a  wele  walled.  1871  W.  Morris  in  Mackail  Life  (1899) 
I.  267  A  great  doubfe-walled  dyke.  1901  C.  Holland 
hfousmixZ  Our  little  fragile- walled  house  on  the  hillside  at 
Nagasaki. 

2.  With  advs.  a.  Waiied-up,  closed  or  blocked 
up  with  masonry. 

i8j6  Cobbett  R7tr.  Rides  (1885)  II.  118  A.  .large  walled- 
in  garden.  1886  Willis  &  Clahk  Cambridge  I.  219  The 
third  chamber  has  another  old  walled-up  window.  1903 
F.  \V.  H.  Myers  Human  Personality  103  Like  wine  found 
in  a  walled  up  cellar.  1906  C.  HiCG  ivayside  Sk,  Ecct. 
Hist.  X.  12  In  front  of  the  church  was  a  walfed-in  court. 
b.   IVaiUd-ittj  'Up,  entomljed  in  a  wall. 

1837  Carcvle  Fr.  Rev.  i.  v.  ix,  Crowds.. gaze  on  the  skele- 
tons found  walled-u^.  1903  Daily  Chron.  11  Feb.  3/6  The 
remains  of  a  walled-in  nun  were  discovered. 

3.  .inat.  and  /.ooi.  Furnished  with  a  '  wall  *  or 
investing  structure :  chiefly  iti  jmrasynthetic  forma- 
tions.    Also  walied'Offy  separated  by  a  *  wall  *. 

1875  HuxLEY&  Martin  Elem.  Bio/. (iSjy) 201  The  atrium  : 
tbin-walled,  rounded,  lies  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  truncus 
and  ventricle.  1890  Retrospect  Med.  CII.  362  It  was  a 
smooth  waited  cavity, .  .about  the  size  of  a  ^mall  marble. 
1906  Brit.  Med.  yrul.  13  Jan.  70  A  small  walled-off  pocket 
of  pus, 

4.  Of  the  nature  of  a  wall,  made  of  stone-work. 
1805  R.  W.  Dickson  Fract.  Agric.  I.  irs  Where  stones 

can  be  easily  procured,.,  walled  fences  may  be  preferable. 

Waller  ^  (w^-bj).  [f.  Wall  v.^-^  -er  ^]  One 
who  builds  walls  (see  quot.  1908). 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  514/1  Wallare,  muraior^  machio. 
Wallare,  ^at  wcrkythe  wythe  stone  and  morter,  cementarius. 
1513  Douglas  y^x^ii  1. 1.  12  Fra  quhame.. Come,  .the  val- 
lerts  of  greit  Rome,  c  1565  in  14th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  III.  30  Four  masones  and  viij  wallaris :  viij  quariouris. 
161S  N.  Riding  Rec.  (1884)  I.  253  Oswald  Collyson  waller  or 
rough  mason.  1683  Churchiv.  Ace.  Pittington,  etc.  (Sur- 
tees)  341  To  the  wallers  for  work  and  plastering,  1 1.  2  s. 
1890  Lincoln  Gaz.  30  Aug.  4/1  Choppers,  Wallers,  and 
Masons  for  Ancaster  Stone  Wanted.  1908  Remin.  Stone- 
mason 80  He  himself  was  what  is  called  a  *  waller  ' — that 
is,  he  did  not  dress  stones,  but  set  thein  on  the  walls  when 
dressed,  or  else  built  walls  of  rough,  unhewn  stone. 

Waller-  (wo-bi).  [f.  Wall  v.i  +  -er^.]  In 
the  Cheshire  salt-works,  a  brine-boiler,  a  worker 
who  attends  to  the  salt-pans.  Also  Uad'WalUr  {oi. 
iead'walling,  Lead  sb.^  12). 

x6oo  Camden  Brit.  fed.  5)  543  Et  muliercule  (Wallers  vo- 
cant)  rastellis ligneis  6  fundosalem  educuiiL  x2B6Cheshire 
Gioss.,  Leetd-wallers^  commonly  abbreviated  to  Wallers. 
Waller^  a  salt-maker  or  boiler.     At  present  the  men  call 


boilers  those  who  make  stoved  and  butter-salt,  and  the 
others  wallers.  1893  Labour  Commission  Gloss,,  IValler, 
a  local  term,  applied  to  salt  boilers,  i.e.,  those  who  look  after 
the  boiling  of  the  salt.  It  is  applied  to  the  men  who  look 
after  the  making  of  any  white  salt,  whetlier  the  pan  is  re- 
quired to  boil  or  not. 

Waller  3  (wg-bj).    [f.  Wall  shy  +  -er  i.] 

1.  A  wall-tree, 

x688  Holme  Armoury  u.  87/1  Wall-Trees,  called  Wallers, 
are  such  as  are  planted  at  Wall  sides,  and  are  pinned  up  to 
the  Wall. 

t2.  A  'keeper  of  the  walls*.  Hence  Waller- 
ship.   Obs. 

1578  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  264  Keeper  of  the  Walles, 
alias  wallership  ;  fee  2.  5.  4. 

3.   (See  quots.) 

1904  Daily  Chron.  15  Apr.  8/2  'Wallers'. .are  men  who 
find  casual  employment  as  law-writers,  and  have  been  face- 
tiously christened  '  wallers ',  because  the^  are  generally  to 
be  found  lounging  against  a  wall  in  Cursitor-street  waiting 
on  an  engagement.  1908  Ibid.  3  July  6/7  'Waller,'  as 
applied  to  a  man  who  does  law  writing..  .They  were  called 
•  wallers  ',  as  a  term  of  contempt,  by  the  regular  writers. 

Walleriail(w9lT»'rian),  ff.  Phys,  [f.  the  name 
of  A.  V.  fFa/Z^r  (1816-70)  + -IAN.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Waller,  or  to  the  kind  of  degeneration  of 
tissue  discovered  by  him. 

1877  M.  Foster  Physiol,  m.  \.  (1878)  ^92  This  method  of 
diagnosis  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Wallerian  method,  after 
A.  Waller.  1897  Allhutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  863  The  part  of 
the  nerve-fibre  between  the  rupture  and  the  muscle  now 
undergoes  Wallerian  degeneration.  1899  Ibid.  VI.  492  The 
more  active^r  Wallerian  degeneration  ensues.  Ibid.  495 
The  operation  of  the  Wallerian  law. 

Wallet  (wp'let).  Also  4-6  wslet,  5  waUett(e, 
6  walett,  wallyt,  6,  7, 9  dial,  wallat.  [Of  obscure 
origin  ;  the  stress  a/a/^*/  (beside  iva'Iei)  in  Chaucer 
is  unfavourable  to  the  current  theory  that  the  word 
is  a  metathesis  of  waiel  W^attle  sb. 

Possibly  a.  OF.  or  AF,  *walet,  which  might  be  derived 
from  Tcut.  *w<dl-  to  go  on  pilgrimage  (Wall  z*.^)  or  ''tvall- 
to  roll  up  (see  under  Wall  f.l] 

1.  A  bag  for  holding  provisions,  clothing,  books, 
etc.,  esp.  on  a  journey  either  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back ;  a  pilgrim's  scrip,  a  knapsack,  a  pedlar's 
pack,  or  the  like. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Prol,  681  But  hood,  for  lolitee,  wered  he 
noon,  For  it  was  trussed  vp  in  his  walct  {rhyme  let].  Ibid. 
686  His  walet  llay]  biforn  bymin  his  lappe,  Bret  fal  of  onr- 
don  comen  from  Rome  al  hoot.  1387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Lffic 
I.  i.  (Skeat)  106  Vet  have  I  ensample  to  gadere  the  smale 
crommes,  and  fullen  my  walet  of  tho  that  fallen  from  the 
horde  among  the  smale  houndes.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  sm'i 
Walette,  seek,  or  pok&  sistarcia.  150^  ^cc.  Ld.  High 
Treas.  Scot.  III.  372  Item,  for  ane  wallat  to  John  of  Bute 
xij  d.  1514  A.  Barclay  Eglogue  iv.  9  Within  hxs  wallet  were 
meates  good  and  fine.  1513-34  Fitzherb.  ^wiA.  5  141  Take 
hede.  .what  maner  of  people  resorteand  commetothy  house 
.  .and  specially  if  they  brynge  with  them,  .bottelles,  bagges, 
wailettes,  or  busshell-pokes.  ai5a9SKELTON  E.Rummyng 
461  Another  brought  two  goslynges.  .She  brought  them  in 
a  wallet.  1535  Covkrdale  Judttk^\\\.  10  She.  .delyuered 
the  head  of  Holofemes  vnto  hir  mayden,  and  bad  hir  put  it 
in  hir  walett  [Gr,  «is  t't\v  wi\Qa.v  iw  pfHafidrtay  out^?,  Vulg. 
inperam  sn4xm\.  \yri  B.  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  \.  iib. 
Husbandry  necessaries,  .the  smaller  sort  be  these.  .Sacks, 
Wallets,  Bottcls,  [etc.].  1609  Dekker  Guls  Home-bk.  \.  7 
Neither.. the  Switzers  blistred  Cod-peece,  nor  the  Danish 
sleeue,  sagging  downe  like  a  Welsh  wallet.  1617  Churchiv. 
Ace.  Pittington  etc  (Surtees)  292  For  makinge  of  a  wallet 
to  put  the  challenc  and  a  bottle  in,  i  d.  x6aa  R.  Hawkins 
Voy.  S.  Seas  xxvVi.  62  Thetr  Childe  they  carry  in  a  Wallet 
about  their  necke,  ordinarily  vnder  one  arme,  because  it  may 
sucke  when  it  will,  c  1670  m  toth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  I.  39  A  wallet  to  can  Ixx^s.  171a  Spectator  No.  289 
p  9  Having  looked  about  him  for  some  time,  he  [a  DerviseJ 
enter'd  into  a  long  Gallery,  where  he  laid  down  his  Wallet, 
and  spread  his  Ciirpet,  in  order  to  repo-^e  himself  upon  it. 
a  ijzt  Prior  Cupid  turned  Plaivman  3  A  rustic  wallet  o'er 
his  shoulders  ly  d.  1760-a  G0LDS.M.  Cit.  IV,  Ixii,  With  her 
scanty  wardrobe  packed  up  in  a  wallet,  she  set  out  on  her 
journey  on  foot.  1791  A.  Wilson  Pack  Poet.  Wks.  1876  II. 
30  My  pond'rous  Pack  apo'  the  ground  I  carelessly  had 
flung  ;  A  wallet  green,  wi  straps  fast  bound.  1840  Dickens 
Old  C.  Shop  xii.  The  old  man  had  forgotten  a  kind  of  wallet 
which  contained  the  light  burden  he  had  to  carry.  1859 
Thackeray  Virgin,  Ixii,  I  have  heard  he  came  up  to  London 
himself  as  a  young  man  with  only  his  tragedy  in  his  wallet. 
1904  Briixies  Demeter  592  Approach  him  with  a  gift :  this 
little  wallet.  (Giving  a  little  bag  of  seeds,)  1914  Miss.  Rec. 
U,F.  Ch,  Jan.  3/2  The  Highlands,  where  there  is  no  more 
welcome  visitor  than  the  colporteur  with  his  wallet  of  healthy 
and  inspiring  literature. 

Proverb,  To  brew  in  a  bottle  and  bake  in  a  wallet : 
?  to  attempt  enterprises  beyond  one's  means. 

c  1540  BoORDE  Bk.for  to  Lertu  B  iv,  These  men  the  whicbe 
doo  orewe  in  a  botell  and  bake  in  a  walet. 

b.  Spec.  A  bag  having  the  opening  in  the  middle 
and  a  receptacle  at  each  end. 

Some  of  the  instances  above  may  belong^  to  this  specific 
sense.  The  wallet  'with  two  pouches  in  it'  was  prob. 
originally  slung  across  the  horse,  or  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
pedestrian. 

I5a8,  1638  [see  i  c\.  1674  Jackson'' s  Recant.  \^h.  Being 
thus  early  up,  I  timely  met  with  a  long  Purse  lying  neglected 
in  the  Street,  whose  entrance  was  on  the  middle  like  a 
Wallat.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Wallet,  a  kind  of  Bag 
with  two  Pouches  to  it.  1880  Jefferies  Gt.  Estate  i^i  The 
wallet  is  almost  unknown  even  in  farmsteads  now:  it  is  a 
kind  of  long  hag  closed  at  each  end,  but  with  a  slit  in  the 
centre  forthe  insertion  of  things.  18S6  Cheshire  Gloss,,  Wallet 
or  Wally,.  .As  a  hatting  term  it  is  a  workbag  with  the  en- 
trance in  the  centre  and  made  up  at  each  end. 


o.fig. 

1  he  fable  here  alluded  to  (Phsedrus  iv.  x)  says  that  Jupiter 
gave  to  every  man  two  bags,  one  of  which,  containing  his 
own  faults,  hangs  at  his  back,  and  the  other,  containing 
those  of  his  fellows,  hangs  at  his  breast. 

i5»8  More  Dyaloge  iii,  Wks.  233/1  If  we  wold  oncelournc 
oure  wallette..and  the  bagge  wiih  other  folkes  faultes  cast 
at  oure  backe,  and  caste  the  bagge  that  bereih  our  own  faultes 
.  .before  vs  at  our  brest.  1570  B.  Googe  Popish  Kingd.  iv, 
60  But  sure  the  wallet  them  beguiles,  that  hanges  beliinde 
their  backe,  And  better  others  faultes  they  see,  than  what 
themselues  doe  lacke,  1589  Coo?kr  A dmoftit.  (Arb.)  18  They 
looke  not  into  their  owne  doings  :  they  cast  that  end  of  the 
wallet  behinde  them,  wherein  their  owne  faultes  are  wrapped. 
1638  Sanderson  Serm.  (1681)  II.  iiS  Neither  of  both,  .were 
willing  enough  to  look  into  the  other  end  of  the  wallet,  and 
to  examine  throughly  their  own  spirits. 

d.  A    beggar's   bag.      +  Phrases,   lo   bear  the 
loallety  to  be  a  l>eggar.  [  =  Fr.  porter  la  besace.'] 

zSAfiSupplic.  Poore Commons {E.K.T.S.)  ig  Bringing  them 

,  vp  other  to  bear  wailettes,  other  els,  If  thei  be  sturdy,  to 
stuffe  prisons.  1561  B.  Googe  tr.  Palingenius"  Zodiac  v, 
N  vj,  And  se  thy  goodes  they  not  decrease  but  may  aug- 

;  mented  be,  Least  in  thy  age  the  wallet  come.  x6o8  Dekker 
Belinan  Lond.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  85  'i  hou  art  likewise  to 
Giue  way  to  any  of  vs  that  haue  borne  all  the  Offices  of  the 

i  Wallet  before  thee.  i6ia  T.  Taylor  Comvi.  7  it  us  ii.  6  {i6ig) 
405  Needs  must  he  beare  a  wallet,  and  die  a  beggar.  i6ss 
Bacon  'Jo  King  Wks.  1874  XIX,  386  Pity  me  so  far,  as  I 
that  liave  borne  a  bag  be  not  now  in  my  age  forced  in  effect 
to  bear  a  wallet.  1654  Gatakf.r  Disc.  Apol.  30  Without 
House  or  Land,  or  so  much  as  a  Wallet  to  go  a  begging  with. 

I     1665  Sur7\  Affaires  of  Netherlands  33  'J'hey  coyned  Meddals 

'  with  the  Kings  Picture,  on  the  one  hand  a  Wallet,  and  a 
Dish  on  the  other,  with  this  Inscription,  Faithful  to  God 

I  and  the  King,  even  to  bear  the  Wallet.  1790C0WPER  tJ^/j'-^J. 
xvir.  237  So  saying,  his  tatter 'd  wallet  o'er  his  back  He  cast. 
183J  Ht.  Martineau  Hill  <V  Valley  ix.  135  Without  a  crust' 
in  my  wallet,  as  beggars  usually  have.  1836  [Hooton]  Bil- 
berry Thurland  I.  vi.  124  Their  appetites  were  now  re- 
covered, and  the  contributions  of  iheir  collected  wallets  were 

;     found  insufficient  for  the  whole.     1879  Maclear  Celts  viii. 

!     J25  Itinerant  beggars,  who  went  about  with  wallets,  were 

\    not  regarded  with  favour. 

!  fig.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.f^Cr.wx.  iii.  145  Time  hath  (my  lorde) 
a  wallet  at  his  backe  Wherein  he  puts  almes  for  obliuion. 

e.  A  lawyer's  bag.  ?  Obs. 

1645  Milton  Colast.  17  A  meer  and  arrant  petti-fogger, 
I     who  lately  was  so  hardy,  as  to  lay  aside  his  buckram  wallet, 

and  make  himself  a  fool  in  Print. 
I        f.   Her,  (See  quot.) 

c  1838  Berry  Encycl.  Herald.  I.  Gloss.,  Wallet^  a  scrip,  or 
pilgrim's  pouch. 

1 2.  transf.  Something  (in  an  animal's  body) 
protuberant  and  swagging.  Cf.  Wattle  sb.^  Obs. 
1610  Shaks.  Temp.  m.  lii.  46  Who  would  believe  that  there 
were  Mountayneeres,  Dew-Iapt,  like  Buls,  whose  throats  had 
hangingat 'em  Wallctsof  flesh?  1698 /*A;V.  Trans.  XX.  137 
Sinc^  the  great  Bulk  or  Wallet  of  these  Intestines  must 
incline  and  swag  towards  the  Diaphragm. 

3.  A  flat  bag,  usually  of  leather,  closed  by  a  flap 
fastened  with  a  button   or  clasp,  or  secured  by  a 
band.    Orig.  U.S. 
:        a.  A  pocket-book  for  holding  paper  money  with- 
!    out  folding,  or  documents, 

1845  N.  P.  Willis  Dashes  at  Life  II.  245  Our  several 
borrowings  were  thrust  into  a  wallet  which  was  sometimes 
in  bis  pocket,  and  sometimes  in  mine,  as  each  took  the  turn 
to  be  paymaster.  185^  Webster,  Wallet,,  .also,  a  pocket- 
book  or  place  for  keeping  money  about  one's  person,  1884 
Advt.t  Thin  Pocket  Diary,  for  Wallet.  1888  Cassell  [as 
'American  'J.  1913  Daily  News  i  Nov.  7  The  plaintiff,  a 
diamond  merchant,  was  carrying  a  wallet  containing  £yjo 
in  bank-notes,  brilliants  value  j{^320,  two  necklaces..,  a 
diamond  pendant  cluster,  letc],  1914  Ibid.  29  Jan,  2  He 
put  his  hand  in  his  jjocket  and  pulled  out  a  leather  dollar 
wallet  and  examined  its  contents. 
I        b.  A  cycUst*s  tool-bag. 

1887  ViscT.  BuBV  &  HiLLiER  CycUug  432  The  wallet,  or 
tool-bag,  is  generally  supplied  with  the  machine. 

c.  'A  small  kit  carried  by  anglers,'  containing 

'  thread  and  needles,  awl,  waxed  ends,  ,  .  a  pair  of 

small  pliers,  a  file,  etc'  {Cent,  Diet.).     ?  6^.^. 

I      4.  atlrib.BXidi  Comb.  3i%  wallet-bearer  J  book\  fwal^ 

'    let-ways  adv. ;  wallet  envelope,  an  envelope  with 

I    a  broad  flap  like  that  of  a  wallet. 

161X  CoTGR.,  Besacier,  the  bag-bearer,  or  wallet-bearer  of 

a  begging,  or  beggarly  companie,  1654  Gayton  Pitas.  Notes 

III.  i.  69  You  may  perchance  thinke  it  improper  to  behold 

1     me  upon  thy  asse  hanging  Wallet-wayes.  1893  Gillies  /4r/J* 

I     tolled  Rhet.  til.  ii.  S7-2  In  this  way  Iphicrates  insulted  Cal- 

I     lias,  by  calling  him  the  wallet-bearer  of  the  goddess,  instead 

of  her  torch-bearer.    1863  J.  C  Bruce  (title),  The  Wallet- 

book  of  the  Roman  WalL 

Walleteer  (w^lett^-i).  rare-^.  [f.  Wallet  + 
-EER.]    One  who  carries  a  wallet. 

1778  ToLLET  in  Shaks.  Wks.  V.  428  At  his  girdle  hangs  a 
wallet  for  the  reception  of  provision,  the  only  revenue  of  the 
mendicant  orders  of  religious;  who  were  named  Walleteers 

■  or  budget -bearers. 

i     Wallett,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Valet. 

I    Wall  eye,  wall-eye  (w9-l,3i",  W9'l,3i).  Also 

I  6  walowe  yee,  whal  eie,  7  whall,  waled  eye. 
[Back-formation  from   Wall-eyed  a.      In  sense 

■  I  pronounced  with  level  stress,  the  first  element 
:    being  apprehended  as  an  adj.] 

1.  An  eye  the  iris  of  which  is  whitish,  streaked, 
particoloured,  or  different  in  hue  from  the  othar 
eye,  or  which  has  a  divergent  squint.  (See  Wall- 
eyed a.  I.)     a.  in  human  beings. 

isj6  Hundred  Merry  Tales  (1866)  91,  I  haue  a  wall  eye  in 
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WALL-EYED. 

tny  hed,  for  I  neuer  loke  ouer  my  sholder  this  wyse  but  I 
IjiT^tly  espye  a  knauc  1599  B.  Jonson  Cyntkia*s  Rev,  v. 
ii,  Two  Wall-eycs,  in  a  face  forced.  1694  Lonii.  Gas.  fio. 
3965/4  He  had. .one  Eye  bigger  than  ibe  other,  and  divers 
in  colour,  being  a  Hazel  or  Wall  Eye.  18x5  Scott  Cujf  M. 
XXXV,  Whose  gaunt  visage  and  wall-eycs  assumed  a  most 
hostile  aspect  x8a6  —  Ivoodst,  xi,  Desborough  was  a  stout 
bull-necked  man,  of  middle  sire,  with,  .bushj^  eyebrows,  and 
wall-eycs.  i8j8  Craven  Glivs.y  IVaU-een,  white  or  grey  eyes. 
1850  R.  G.  Gumming  Hunters  Life  S,  Afr.  (ed.  2)  I.  239  A 
jolly-looking  old  warrior  with  a  wall  eye.  1893  Selous 
Trav.  S.  £.  Africa  61  He  wasdeeply  pitted  with  smallpox, 
and  had,  too,  a  wall  eye.  1899  Baring-Gouuj  Bk,  o/lVest 
I.  viL  no  She  was  an  ill-favoured  person,  with  a  wall-eye. 
b.  in  horses,  etc. 

i5»3  li^iii  0/ Burton  (Somerset  Ha)  A  blak  mare  with  one 
walowe  yee.  1577  B.  Googb  H ereshach' s  Hiisb,  in,  115  A 
wall  eye  is  very  good,  such  as  they  say  Alexanders  Bucepha- 
lus had.  1616  Maliion  (Essex)  Borough  Deeds  Bundle  147, 
no.  6  A  hewen  [=hue  and]  cry  sent  out  from  (^"olchester  [for] 
two  randed  geldings  one  of  them  with  a  waled  eye.  1607 
Markham  Card.  i.  16  They  are  for  the  most  part  pied,  with 
white  legges,  and  wall  eyes.  170a  Post  Alan  6-8  Jan.  2/2 
Stoln  out  ofa Stable, .  .a  black  Gelding,  ..a  white  face,  Wall 
Eyes, and  4  white  Feet.  1667  Land.  Gaz.  No.  207/4  Eost. . 
a  Yorkshire  Buck -hound,  having  black  spots  upon  his  back, 
red  ears  and  a  wall-eye.  1787  *  G.  GA^:BAuo  'Acad.  Horseui. 
(1809)  23  A  bald  face,  wall  eyes,  and  white  legs  (if  your  horse 
is  not  a  grey  one)  is  to  be  prefen'd.  x8s8-9  Good  Study 
Med.  IV.  202  In  horses,  this  want  of  pigment  constitutes 
what  is  called  a  wall-eye.  1849  ^'^^-VER  Con  Cretan  xx,  '  I 
know  your  mark.'  '  My  roan,  with  the  wall-eye.  You  don't 
mind  a  wall-eyet' 

^  c.  App.  misused  for  *  blind  eye  \ 

x866  Sat,  Kev.  25  Aug.  229/2  Honour.. never  goes  about 
apparently  without  one  wall-eye,  and  it  is  a  chance  and  an 
accident  on  which  side  of  the  road  the  wall-eye  may  be  fixed. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  wall-eyed. 

1585  HiGiNS  yunius*  Nomencl.  428/1  Glaucoma^,  .adbease 
in  ihe  ej-e,.  .some  think  it  to  be  a  whal  eie. 

3.  An  animal  that  is  wall-eyed.  la  the  U.S.  a 
name  for  various  fishes:  see  Wall-eyed  3. 

^  [13..  :  see  Waldeneie.]  1888  Goode  Anier.  Fishes  17 
The  Wall-eye  does  not  often  exceed  ten  pounds  in  weight. 

Wall-eyed  (\v9l|3id),rt.  Forms  :  a.  5  wawil-, 
waugle-,  6  whaule-,  7  whale-,  6-  wall-eyed  ; 
3.  5  wald-e^ed,  [The  surviving  form  descends 
from  ME.  wawil-e^di  a.  ON.  vagl-eyg-Tf  occurring 
only  once,  and  exjilained  in  tlie  context  to  mean 
*  having  speckled  eyes*.  The  second  element, 
'^yp'j  is  regularly  f.  auga  Eye  sb.  The  first  element, 
vagi,  is  of  obscure  origin  ;  it  coincides  in  form  with 
I'o^/beam  of  wood,  roost,  j>erch  (Da.,  Norw.  z/o^/, 
Sw.  vagel)  which  is  used  in  the  Icel.  New  Testa- 
ment of  1540  for  the  *  beam, '  in  the  eye  spoken  of 
in  Matt.  vii.  3-4 ;  it  is,  however,  prob.  a  distinct 
word,  not  recorded  separately  in  OJN".,  but  surviving 
in  mod.  Icel.  vagl^Xm  over  the  eye,  Sw.  vagel  %\.y 
in  the  eye. 

Beside  ivawil-e^ed  ME.  had  a  synonymous  ivald-e^ed. 
This  is  commonly  believed  to  be  a.  ON.  vald-eygti-r ;  but  that 
word  is  only  a  conjectural  reading  for  vaiideegSr^  occurring 
in  a  series  of  adjs.  designating  certain  defects  that  a  horse 
may  have ;  the  context  does  not  show  whether  a  physical 
blemish  or  a  fault  of  temper  is  referred  to,  and  if  -ocgifr  be 
correct  it  must  app.  mean  '  -scared  '.  A  strong  point  in  favour 
of  the  correction  to  valdeygSr  is  the  coincidence  with  the 
ME.  form  ;  but  the  meaning  of  7'«/rf-  remains  obscure.  Cf. 
mod.  Slesvig  dial,  va/d^iet  having  a  running  from  the  eyes 
(quoted  by  Molbech  from  Outzen's  MS.  collections),  which 
Outzen  would  derive  from  »a/rf«  dial.  var.  of  Ua.z/(j//^whey. 

The  rare  ME.  Woldene^ed  seems  to  be  synonymous  with 
wa-ivil^^ed,  ivaid-e^edt  and  if  so  is  prob.  an  alteration  of  the 
latter  form  due  to  the  influence  of  ME.  *%valden^  OE. 
gewealden  small  (preserved,  with  different  sense,  in  Sc. 
Waldin  a.).  See  also  Wai.nved  a.  Cf.  Waldeneie,  prob. 
a  similar  variant  of  Wall-evk.  J 

L  Having  one  or  both  eyes  of  an  excessively  light 
colour,  so  that  the  iris  is  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  white.  In  ME,  and  in  modern  dialects 
(see  Eng.  Dial.  Dut,)j  also  in  other  senses: 
Having  eyes  of  differing  colour  ;  having  eyes  or  an 
eye  streaked  or  particoloured.  Also,  having  a 
divergent  squint,  which  exposes  an  excessive  pro- 
portion of  the  white  of  the  eye. 

In  many  examples  the  sense  cannot  be  determined. 

a.  of  human  beings. 

(13. .  see  WoLDEN-E^ED.l  a  1400-50  IVars  Aiex.  608  And 
he  [Alexander]  wald-e^ed  was,  as  (?e  writt  schewys,  ^it,. 
(Lines  606-7  say  that  one  eye  was  black  and  the  other 
yellow).  Ibid.  iyo6  A  wawil-e:}ed  [Dud/,  waugle.eghed] 
shrewe.  155a  Huloet,  Whaule  eyed,  glanciolus.  1588 
Shaks.  T*//./!.  v.  i,  44  Say  wali.ey*d  slaue,  whether  would'st 
thou  conuay  This  growing  Image  of  thy  fiend-like  face  ? 
1601  Holland  Fliny  xi,  xxxvii,  I.  334  Augui.us..had  red 
eies  like  to  some  horses:  and  indeed  wall  eicd  he  was,  for 
the  white  thereof  was  much  bigger  than  in  other  men.  1806-7 
J.  Bkresforu  Miseries  Hum.  Life  xx.  §  25  Wall-eyed  por- 
traits in  mildewed  crayons.  1833  M.  Scott  Totn  Cringle 
iii,  Captain  Deadeye  was  a  staid,  stiff'-rumped,  wall-eyed 
..veteran.  1866  Livingstone  Last  Jmls,  (1873)  L  L  25  A 
wall-eyed  ill-looking  fellow. 

b.  of  horses.    (See  quot.  1S31.) 

tyjfi  Durham  Wills  (Surtees)  U. "184  To.  .my  brother-in- 
law,  one  baie  stagge,  wall-eyed.  1607  Markham  Cavel.  11. 
6  The  Horse  that  is  whale-eyde,  or  white  eyed,  is  for  the 
most  part  shrewd,  craftie,  full  of  toyes,  and  dim  sighted. 
X70Z  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3857/4  A  small  black  Gelding,.  .Wall 
or  Silver-Ey'd.  1714  J.  Walker  Suffer.  Clergy  11, 281/2  He 
had  called  those  Wall  ey'd  Horses  that  would  not  come  to 
the  Rails  lo  receive  the  Communion.  17*6  X^vxi^xAlbertVs 
Archit.  I.  96  The  moon's  beams.. are  very  apt  to  make  him 
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wall-eyed  and  to  give  him  grievous  coughs.  1766  Goldsm. 
Vicar  IV.  x,  I  objected  that  walking  would  be  twenty  times 
more  genteel  than  such  a  paltry  conveyance,  as  Blackberry 
was  wall.cyed,  and  the  colt  wanted  a  tail.  1831  Youatt 
Horse  vi.  95  Horses  perfectly  white,  or  cream-coloured,  have 
the  iris  while,  and  the  pupil  red.  When  horses  of  other 
colours. .have  a  white  ins  and  a  black  pupil,  tliey  are  said 
to  be  wall-eyed.  Vulgar  opinion  has  decided  that  a  wall- 
eyed horse  is  never  subject  to  blindness,  but  this  we  believe 
to  be  erroneous.  1836  Haliburton  Clockui.  Ser.  i.  xvii.  He 
shewed  the  whites  of  his  eyes  like  a  wall-eyed  horse.  1845 
DisRAKLi  Sybil  w,  vi,  Mounted  on  a  white  mule,  wall-eyed 
and  of  hideous  form.  1871  M.  Collins  ^/ar^?.  9f  Merck.  \\\, 
iv.  107  He  was  a  wall-eyed  horse. 
C.  tram/, 

x85a  DicKKNS  Bleak  Ho.  xxxix,  A  little,  pale,  wall-eyed, 
woe-begone,  inn.  1865  —  Mut.  Fr,  iii.  xvi.  The  counting- 
house  was  a  wall-eyed  ground-floor  by  a  dark  gateway.  1876 
Geo.  Eliot  Deronda  ix,  Diplow  Hall.. which  had  for  a 
couple  of  years  turned  its  white  window.shutters  in  a  pain- 
fully wall-eyed  manner  on  its  fine  elms  and  beeches, . .  was 
being  prepared  for  a  tenant. 

H  d.  Used  for:  Dim-sighted,  purblind. 

1873  Punch  3  May  182/1  Wall-eyed  people  who  stick  their 
noses  to  each  picture  as  though  they  wished  to  smell  it. 
e.  slang.    (See  quot.) 

1847  Halliwell  s.  v..  Any  work  irregularly  or  ill  done,  is 
called  a  wall-eyed  job.  It  is  applied  also  to  any  very  irregu- 
lar action, 

f2.  ?  Having  glaring  eyes  (indicative  of  rage  or 
jealousy). 

Quot.  1613  maybe  an  echo  of  Spenser  F.Q.  i.  iv.  24,  *[His] 
whally  eyes  (the  signe  of  gelosy). 

1595  Shaks.  John  iv.  iii.  49  The  vildest  stroke  That  euer 
wall. ey'd  wrath,  or  staring  rage  Presented  to  the  teares  of 
soft  remorse.  16x3  ?Marston  Insat.  C'tess  i.  A  2  b,  Hee. , 
mued  mee  vp  like  Cretan  Dedalus,  And  with  wall-ey'd 
lelousie  kept  me  from  hope  Of  any  waxen  wings  to  flye  to 
pleasure. 

3.  U.S,  Of  fishes :  Having  large  prominent  eyes. 

Wall-eyed  pike  :  see  quots. 

x868  Rep.  U,  S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1860)  330  The  wall- 
eyed pike,  [Lucio perca).  1883  Goode  Fish,  industr.  U.S. 
(Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  71  Many  millions  of  eggs  of  the  white- 
fish,  lake. trout.and  wall-eyed  pike  are  obtained  in  the  waters 
of  Lake  Erie.  1888  —  Avter.  Fishes  13  The  largest  and 
most  important  form  is  Stizostedion  vitreuni,  generally  re- 
ferred to  by  recent  writers  upon  fishes  as  the  Wall-eyed  Pike. 

+  Wall-fair.  Ohs.—^,  In  5  walfalr.  [f.  Wall 
sbJ^  +  Fair  a.]   =  Wallflower. 

<r  X450  Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  191  Violaria  habet  florem 
.'turosum,  aii[glice]  walfair. 

Wallflower  (wg-liflauaj).  [f.  Wall  shy  Cf. 
G.  viauerblutne.'\ 

1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cheiranthus  (N.O.  Cruci- 
fer?R)j  esp.  C,  Cheiri,  growing, wild  on  old  walls, 

on  rocks,  in  quarries,  etc.,  and  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  its  fragrant  flowers  (normally  yellow  or  orange, 
though,  other  colours  are  produced  by  cultivation). 
Also  called  Gilliflower. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  II.  iii.  150  In  English  Yellow  Gillofers, 
Waflfloures.  .in  French  Violesiaunes,,  .in  high  Douche  Geel 
veiel.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal  11.  cxiii.  370  The  stalkesof  the 
Wall  flower  are  full  of  greene  branches.  16x5  W.  Lawson 
Ne7V  Orchard  (1623)  12  Dry  wall  of  earth.. whereon  at 
Mighill. tide  it  will  be  good  to  sow  Wall-flowers.  1650  T. 
Bayly  Herba  Parietis  Ded.  i  The  Wall-flower  hath  been 
called  (as  the  most  sacred  Compellatioii)  by  the  Herbalists, 
Dames-Violets,  Damasen  or  Matron-Violets,  or  Queenes 
Gillyflowers.  1657  S.  Purchas  Pol.  Flying- Insects  1.  xv.  93 
Double..  Wall-flowers.  1707-Ji  Mortimer  Husb.  (ed.  5)  IL 
245  Wall  Flowers  are  of  several  sorts,  as  the  common  Ones, 
the  great  single  Ones,  the  great  double  Ones,  the  single 
White,  the  double  White,  the  double  Red,  .^nd  the  pale 
Yellow.  x7t8-46  Thomson  Spring  532  The  yellow  wall- 
flower, stain 'd  with  iron  brown.  iTJ^  Sheridan  CrrV/V  if.  ii. 
The  vulgar  wallflower,  and  smart  gillyflower.  18x4  Scott 
Lord  0/ Isles  in.  i.  The  wall-flower  waves  not  on  the  ruin'd 
hold.  x8x8  livHON  Ch.  Har.  iv.cvii,  Cypressand  ivy, weed  and 
wall-flower  grown  Matted  and  mass'd  together.  1838  Dicki:ns 
Nickleby  xl,  There  is  a  double-wallflower  at  No.  6  in  the 
court,  is  there?  X856  Delamer  Fl.  Gard.  (1861)  158  Wall- 
Jloxver.  .The  single  varieties,  which  are  the  most  odoriferous, 
are  raised  from  seed.  There  are  yellow,  brown,  and  purple 
Double  Wallflowers,  propagated  by  cuttings.  x8s8  Glenny 
Everyday  Bk.  266/1  Wallflowers  and  Sweetwilliams  may  be 

filanted  out  in  beds.     x88o  '  Ouida  '  Moths  1. 83  There  were 
avender  and  a  few  homely  stocks  and  wallflowers  growing 
in  the  poor  soil  about  the  fences  of  the  houses. 
b.  German  wallflower. 

x88a  Garden  25  Feb.  135/1  Double  German  Wallflowers. . 
are  now  useful  pot  plants. 

C.  Applied  to  plants  of  other  genera.  Native 
wall/lower^  the  Tasmanian  plant  Ptillensea  subum- 
brosa  (N.(I).  LeguminossR) ;  also,  in  Australia,  one 
of  the  Poison-bushes,  Gastrolobium  grandifloruin 
(Morris  Austral  Engl.^  1898).  Western  wall- 
Jioiver,  a  name  for  certain  American  species  of 
Erysimum  (Treas.  Bot.,  1866;   Cent.Dict.^  1891). 

2.  slang.  (See  (juots.)  ?  Obs. 

1804  sporting  Mag.  XXIU.  220  A  coat  suspended  on  a 
peg  in  Monmouih-street  is  called  a  wall  flower.  1848  Sinks 
ofLond.  129  Wall/lowers,  old  clothes  exposed  for  sale. 

3.  colloq.  A  lady  wlio  keeps  her  seat  at  the  side 
of  a  room  during  dancing,  whether  because  she 
cannot  find  a  partner  or  by  her  own  choice. 

x8ao  PRAED  County  Ball  14B  The  maiden  wall-flowers  of 
the  room.  1840  New  Monthly  Mag.  LIX.  340  He,, dances 
quadrilles  with  every  wall-flower  in  the  room.  x88x  H. 
James  Pertr.  Lady  xliii,  *  Are  you  not  dancing  V  'As  you 
see,  I'm  a  wall-flower.'  1888  F.  Hume  Mvte.  Alidas  11.  ix, 
She  has  not  your  capability  at  playing  wallflower. 


WALLING. 

4.  atlrib.  in  designations  ol  colour,  as  wallflower 
browny  red\  also  separately  as  a  colour-name. 
Also  Comb,  wallflower 'leaved  adj. 

X78S  Abercrombie  Gard,  Assist.  Arrangem.  19  Hardy 
.Annuals..  .Stock  gilliflower,..  White  wallflower  leaved.  1883 
Daily  News  17  May  6/i  Lined  with  silk. .in  some  decided 
colour,  such  as  old  gold,  wallflower  red,  French  grey,  or 
pale  blue.  /bid.  22  Sept.  3/3  A  wide  bias  band  of  wallflower 
velvet.  X9X3  Daily  Graphic  24  Mar.  13/1  The  most  notable 
colours  in  the  crowd  included  the  following:.  .Wallflower 
and  cafe  au  lait  browns. 

t  Wall-hot,  a,  Obs.  [f.  Wall  z/.i  +  Hot  a.] 
Boiling  hot.    A.\&o  fig.  fervent.  Cf.  Walm-hot. 

c  xooo  Sax.  Leeclui.  \\.  256  Acele  3u  wealhat  isen  Sonne 
hit  furSum  sie  of  fyre  atojen  on  wine  o^J?e  on  ecede.  c  xaoo 
Ormin  14196  Wij7j>  wallliat  herrtess  iufe.  a  1225  2.'^Hana 
(Bodl.  RIS.)  31  Eleusius.  .bed  biliue  bringen  foro  brune 
wallinde  bres,  &  healden  hit  se  wal  hat  hehe  up  on  hire 
heaued,  ^at  [etc.]. 

Wallicoat,  variant  of  Wyliecoat  Sc.  Obs. 

Wallidrag,  van  Wallydbag  Sc. 

Wallie,  var.  Wally. 

Walling,  vbl,  sb,^  Now  dial,  [f.  Wall  v."^  + 
-ING 1,]  The  action  of  boiling  brine  in  salt- 
making.  (See  also  quot.  J  674.)  Also  attyib.,  as 
walling-house^  shed;  ■walling-lead,  a  salt-pan. 

1556  B.N.C.  (Oxon.)  ATunim.  20  No,  47  (MS.)  Houses, 
cottages,  saltehouses,  wallingehouses,  places  where  any  salte- 
house  or  wichehouse  hath  heretofore  been  [Middlewichl-  x6ii 
hiventory  in  Chesk.  Local  Gleanings  (E.  D.  D.),  ii  Walling 
Leads.  1669  Dr.  W.  Jackson  in  Phil.  Trans.  IV.  1061  The 
bank.. [is]  accidentally  raised  by  rubbish  of  long  making 
Salt,  or  Walling,  as  they  call  it.  X674  Kay  Coll.  Words, 
Making  of  Salt  142  A  Lead-walling  is  the  Brine  of  twenty 
four  hours  boiling  for  one  house... They  have  four  sworn 
Officers  chosen  yearly,  which  they  call  Occupiers  of  Wall- 
ing, whose  duty  it  is  to  see  equal  dealing  between  Lord  and 
Tenant,  and  all  persons  concerned.  X894  bARtNc-GotLu 
Queen  0/ Love  11. 15  The  white  cloud  filled  the  walling  (boil- 
ing) house.  Ibid.  16  The  coils  of  steam  turned  and  rolled 
and  clung  in  the  walling  shed. 

Wa'lling,  vbl.  sb.~   [f.  Wall  v.^  +  -isQhJ 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb ;  the  making  of  walls, 
furnishing  or  fortifying  with  a  wall. 

X480  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  463  Yf  part  of  eny  olde  wall  or  yate 
sodenly  fall,  hit  of  reason  owe  first  to  be  made  and  to  be 
preferred  a-fore  oJ»er  wallying.  153X  Maldon  (E^x)  Liber 
B.  fol.  108  b,  iio  rodds  wallynge  marisci  vocati  ponlmer- 
mershe.  x6xo  Holland  Ca/«cff«'f  Brit.  11.  194  He  gaue  flue 
hundred  pounds  to  the  walling  of  that  towne.  xyaiS  Lloni 
Alberifs  Archit.  \.  66  The  same  method  for  walling  of 
Towns  will  not  serve  in  all  places.  X825  J.  Nicholson 
Oper.  Mech.  547  In  walling, ..  when  the  work  is  required  to 
be  firm,  the  best  mortar  must  be  used.  1909  Daily  Chron. 
20  Sept.  1/3  When  a  suitable  building  plot  had  been  pre* 
pared  the  walling  ofa  structure  was  a  very  simple  process, 
b.  with  advs.  in,  out^  up. 

1450  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  199/1  The  somme  of  xxli.,  which 
we  have  graunte  yerely  unto  the  wallyng  oute  of  oure  fore- 
seide  Towne.  1732  Sir  W.  Fownes  in  Sivi/t's  Lett.  (1766J 
H.  169  The  walhng-in  of  the  piece  of  ground. .may  go  on 
as  the  fund  will  bear.  19X3M.  Barrett i"co//.  Monasteries 
IV.  i.  203  They  manage  to  convert  it  into  an  inhuman  walling- 
up  ali,ve  of  the  wretched  monk. 

2.  concr.  Wail-work;  also,  walls  collectively; 
also,  the  materials  of  which  a  wall  is  made. 

1381  WvcLiF  Ezek.  xxxvi.  4  These  thingis  saith  the  Lord 
God. .to  desert  wallingus  [Vulg.  parietinis\  and  to  forsaken 
citees.  1393  Lancl.  P.  PL  C.  viii.  234  So  shalt  J>ow  come 
to  a  court  as  cleer  so  J?e  sonne,. .  Al  pe  wallynge  ys  of  wit. 
15x8  Ccrv.  Leet  Bk.  664  He  &  his  assignes  schall  kepe  the 
seid  yate-hoiwe  clene,  &  with  flloryng  &  wallyng.  1688 
Holme  Armoury  in.  343/1  The  Plumb  Rule  sheweth  him 
whether  his  Walling  doth  both  range  straight,  and  stand 
upright.  179X  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  (1793)  §  212,  I  found 
the  mortar  joints  of  the  brick  walling  very  compleat.  1851 
yrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XI L  11.  352  This  plaster,  .having  straw 
well  chopped  up  amongst  it.. makes  a  hard  and  cheap  wall- 
ing for  light  buildings.  1870  F.  R-  Wilson  Ch.  Lindisf. 
I  119  A  length  of  walling,  four  feet  thick,  was  discovered. 
x886  J.  Barrowman  Sc.  Mining  Teiins  70  Walling,  the 
built  sides  ofa  shaft. 

trans/.  x88o  Geo.  Eliot  in  Cross Z,r/fe  (1885)  IIL  416  Not 
to  the  exclusion  of  old  things,  which  we  must  carry  and 
stow,  especially  wallings  of  books. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  walling  material,  stone. 
X796  W.  H.  Marshall  W.  Eng.  \\.  130  Beside  being 

burnt  into  Lime,  it  is  used  as  a  walling  material.  X840 
Civil Engin.  ^  Arch.  yrnl.  IIL  2/1  The  remaining  fronts 
are  to  be  faced  with  neat  hammer  dressed  walling  stones. 
2846  Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VII.  i.  40  The  rest  of  this  district 
consists  of. .some  very  thin-skinned,  hungry  gravel,  and 
sand,  on  a  dry,  thirsty,  walling-stone, 

t  Walling,  //>/.  fl.i  Obs.  [f.  Wall  z^.i  -*- 
-iNG  2.] 

1.  Boiling  :  said  of  liquids,  molten  metal,  etc. 
In  OE.  oftGn  Jig.,  fervent.  Also  in  phr.  wallituie 
hot,  boiling  hot,  rvalling  wood,  raging  mad. 

^xooo  iELFRic  On  N.  T.  (Gr.)  16  Se  bet  ^enyman  bone 
halgan  apostol  and  on  weallendum  ele  he  het  bine  baoian. 
x»..  Moral  Ode  (Egerlon  MS.)  218  His  baej>  sceal  beo 
wealliende  pich  his  bed  burnende  glede.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  246 
JJu  hauest  forschalded,  he  seiS,  f>e  drake  heaued  mid  wallinde 
watere,  ^et  is,  mid  bote  teares.  a  X225  Juliana  (Rpyal  MS.) 
30  Elewsius , .  bed . .  wallinde  breas . .  healden  on  hire  heauei 
hat  hit  urne  endelong  hire  leofliche  bodi.  Ibid.  70  Hit  [the 
boiling  piich]coledeanan..ant  leop  wallinde  hatupajein  J>eo 
iike  bat  hithefden  i^arket.  cxvj^xi  Pains  of  Hell  ^s\\^^0.  E. 
Misc.  149  Fvrl^er  t>er  is  a  water  wallinde  hot.  13. .  K.  Alts. 
1622  (W.)  With  hot  water  and  wallyng  metal  Theydcfendid 
heore  wal.  13. .  Gaw.  <V  Gr.  Knt.  1762  W^i5t  wallande  loye 
warmed  his  hert.  X3..  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  ATS.  xxxvii. 
945  A^eyn  odrau^jt  pei  drinke  ouer-muche  J>ei  schul  ban  J^re 
or  two  Of  bot  led  and  walled  [tread  wallend]  bras,     c  1450 


WALLING. 

Mirk's  Festial  i47/~'i  per  was  a  tonne  of  bras,  full  of  wallyng 
oyle.  i6..  Eger  ^-  Grine  1057  in  Percy  Fol.  MS.  I.  3S7 
Gray-Sleele  went  walling  woode. 

2.  Of  the  sea,  waves  :  Boiling  up,  raging.  Of 
water  :  Welling  up,  flowing  abundantly. 

Becwul/sA(>  (Gr.)  0\>  Jwet  unc  flod  todraf  wado  weallende, 
wederacealdost.  13..  E.  E.  AlLit.  P.  A.  365  Myhcrte  was 
al  with  mysse  remorde,  As  wallande  water  gos  out  of  welle. 
b.  Abundant. 

a  1400  Destr.  Troy  13120  Of  all  his  wallond  wele  wait  he 
no  gode. 

Wa'lling,  ppi.  a.2  [f.  Wall  7a^  +  -ing2], 
That  forms  a  wall. 

1853  ^*-  Arnold  Balder  Dead  ii.  89  In  the  strait  passage, 
. .  Where  the  road  issues  between  walling  rocks. 

Walling,  ppl.  a.'-'- :  see  Wall  v,^ 

Wallink,  variant  of  Wbllink. 

Wallis  (wgMis).  Now  <Hal.  Also  Wallace. 
[Of  obscure  origin  :  cf.  Warridge,]  The  withers 
of  a  horse. 

x686  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2181/4  The  6th  Instant  a  proper 
Gentleman  ..rode  away  with  a  black  brown  Gelding,,  .bare 
of  flesh,  hath  had  a  hurt  on  the  Wallis.  1787  W.  H.  Mak- 
SHALL  Nor/.  C1795)  II.  391  IVailace,  the  withers  of  a  horse. 
iTxSas  K0R8V  Woe.  E.Anglia^  Wallisy  the  withers  of  a  horse. 

Wallise,  So.  form  of  Valise. 

Wallish-bill,  variant  of  Welsh-bill  Obs, 

Wall-knot  (w9-l,n^t),  wale-knot  (w^i-l,n^t). 
Also  8  (J  erron.)  walled  knot.  [The  first  element 
is  of  obscure  origin.  The  word  is  found  in  mod. 
Scandinavian  langs. :  Sw.,  Norw.  valknut.  Da. 
valknude,  double  knot,  secure  knot  (not  confined 
to  nautical  use) ;  in  Norw.  also  the  gammadion  or 
swastika.  Cf.  Ger.  waidknoten  (as  if  *  wood-knot  *, 
prob.  a  popular  etymology),  in  hunting  language, 
a  double  knot.]  A  secure  knot  made  on  the  end 
of  a  rope  by  unlaying  and  intertwining  the  strands. 

1617  Capt.  J.  Smith  Sea  Grant,  v.  27  The  Wall  knot.. is 
a  round  knot,  so  made  with  ihe  strouds  [rea^i  stronds]  or 
layes  of  a  rope,  it  cannot  slip.  1644  Maswayring^V(X-«/«//j' 
Diet,  yo  Nippers  are  small  roapes..with  a  Hitle  Truck  at 
one  end  (or  some  have  only  a  wale-knot).  1769  Falconer 
Diet.  Marine  (1780),  IVale-knnt^  or  lyall-knot,  a  particular 
sort  of  large  knot  raised  upon  the  end  of  a  rope,  by  untwist- 
ing the  strands.  1773  Emerson  i'rinc.  Afech.  (ed.  3)  166 
A  wale  knot  is  made  with  the  three  strands  of  a  rope,  so 
that  it  cannot  slip.  1788CLARKSON  Impoiicyo/Siaz'e  Trade 
46  A  rope,  .with  nine  tails  at  one  end  of  it,  and  a  double 
walled  knot  of  nearly  eight  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
other.  1867  Smyth  Saiior's  lV<frd-6Jk.,  Double  IVall-knot, 
with  or  without  a  crown,  or  a  double  crown,  is  made  by 
intertwisting  the  unlaid  ends  of  a  rope  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
1883  Man.  Seiiruofis/tip  itiB6)  121  A  single-wall  knot....-\ 
dou*Dle-wall..  -A  double-wall,  double-crowned. 

Wall-less  (wy-liles),  a.  [f.  Wall  sd.^  +  -less.] 

Having  no  wall, 

1849  LvTTON  A'.  Arthur  vii.  Uii,  And  wall-less  towns 
secure,  Kise  from  the  donjon  sites  of  antique  days.  1863 
Life  in  South  II,  156  We  were  roasted  by  the  stove  on  one 
side,  and  frozen  through  our  wall-less  tenement  on  the  other. 
191a  Macalister  Hist,  ff  Civiliz,  Palestine  viii,  97  'J'he 
walled  cities  are  being  deserted,  and  people  are  settling 
instKxd  in  wall-less  villages. 

Walloby,  var.  Wallaby, 

Walloon  (wjla'n),  sb.  and  a.  Also  6  Vallon, 
8  "Waloon,  6-  Wallon.  [a.  F.  Wallon  (fem. 
Wailonne)^  sb,  and  a.  :— med.L.  iVaiion-efHf  f. 
Teut.  *waiah,  waihj  foreigner  (OE.  wealk) :  see 
Welsh  a.  The  name  represents  the  appellation 
given  by  the  Teut.  Memings  and  Franks  to  their 
Romanic-speaking  neighbours.]  A.  sb. 

1.  A  man  or  woman  of  the  race,  of  Gaulish 
origin  and  speaking  a  French  dialect,  which  forms 
the  chief  portion  of  the  population  of  the  south- 
eastern provinces  of  Belgium. 

1567  Gresham  in  Burgon  Li/e  (1839)  II.  308,  I  sawe  never 
men  so  desperate,  willing  to  fight:  and  speciallie  the  Val- 
lons.  1577-87  HouNSHEO  Chron.  III.  1145/1  A  rumor., 
that  the  Lantgraues  capteine  should  be  slaine  by  some 
Wallons.  1591  Shaks.  i  lien.  K/,  i.  i.  137  A  base  Wallon 
.  .Thrust  Talbot  with  a  Speare  into  the  Back.  i6<^  Man- 
ley  Grotius'  Low  C.  lynrs  41  The  Regent,  beside  the 
German  Souldiers,. .commanded  another  Regiment  of  Wal- 
loons to  be  forthwith  raised ;  for  by  that  name,  the  people 
in  that  part  of  the  Netherlands,  which  borders  upon  F  ranee, 
are  called,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  others,  by  the  use 
of  the  French  Tongue,  and  beside,  are  more  valiant,  and  not 
so  dull-witted  as  the  rest.  1650  Stapyi.ton  Strada's  Lo7v 
C.  iVars  IX.  54  Some  companies  of  Wallons  were  also 
ordered  to  bring  sea  ling- Ladders.  1777  Watson  Philip  II 
(1839)  209  Fifty  companies  of  Spaniards,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  Walloons,  and  other  natives  of  the  Netherlands. 
1888  Eftcycl.  Brit.  XXIV,  332/2  The  Wallons. .are  thus 
Romanized  Gauls.  19x6  igtlt  Century  Oct.  717  In  the  de- 
fence of  their  national  territory  Flemings  and  Walloons  have 
alway  been  so  closely  united  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
distinguish  them. 
2.  The  language  or  dialect  of  the  Walloons. 
x64a  Howell  Instr.  For.  Trav.  x.  (Arb.)  48  The  French 
have  three  dialects,  the  Wallon  (vulgarly  called  among 
themselves  Romand),  the  Provensall,  ..and  the  speech  of 
Languedoc-  181^  R.  B.  Bernard  Ton r  France  etc.  29a  The 
lower  orders  in  thks  city  speak  a  jargon  called  Walloon,  which 
is  completely  unintelhgiole  to  the  higher  classes.  1914  K. 
GossE  in  Edift.  Rev.  Ocl  314  The  less  known,  .new  school 
of  authors,  composing  ardently  in  Flemish  and  even  to  some 
extent  in  Walloon. 

Comb.    X918  igth  Century  Nov.  8311  A  few  Walloon-speak* 
ing  villages  along  the  German  frontier. 
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B.  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  Walloons. 
1530  Pausgr.  35  The  kynde  of  speche  nowe  called  Vallon  or 
Romant.  Ibid,  i&bh  Wallon  tonge,  Ronmnt.  a  1600  Hist. 
Fryer  Bacon  in  Thorns  E.  E.  Pr.  Rom.  (1858)  I.  226  He 
liyred  a  Walloon  souldier.  1709  Steele  Taller  No.  13  f  2 
Monsieur  Bosnage,  Minister  of  the  Walloon  Church  at 
Rotterdam.  1842  Borrow  Bible  in  Spain  xiii.  97  One  of 
my  comrades  of  the  Walloon  Guard.  1888  Encycl.  Brit. 
XXIV.  332/2  The  Wallon  domain  comprises  the  four  pro. 
viiices  of  Hainault,  Namur,  Liige,  and  Luxemburg.  1911 
G.  P.  GoocH  Hist.  Our  Time  x.  236  Where  the  Walloon 
miners  and  factory-workers  of  the  Southconfront  the  Catholic 
Flemings  of  the  North. 
Wallooroo,  variant  of  Wallaroo. 
WaUop  (wg  bp),  sb.  Also  5  valop,  walop, 
6  wallope,  9  wallup,  w(h)ollop,  etc.  [a.  ONF. 
walop  (found  ii;  i  Jth  c.  in  pi.  walos)  =  F.  galop, 
related  to  galoper  to  gallop :  see  Wallop  v. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  the  verb  or  the 
sb.  is  the  earlier  formation  in  OF.  Both  were 
introduced  together  into  ME.  in  sense  i,  appearing 
first  in  the  14th  c. ;  but  in  later  use  in  all  senses  the 
sb.  is  more  often  to  be  regarded  as  newly  formed 
from  the  verb  in  its  later  applications,  and  with  its 
onomatopoeic  and  humorons  connotation.  Ihe 
form  Gallop  appears  first  in  the  i6th  c.  and  re- 
places wallop  sb.  in  the  original  and  more  elevated 
sense,  in  which,  however,  Wallop  v.  continues  to 
be  evidenced.] 
tl.  A  horse's  gallop.  Only  advb.  phr.  (tr.  or 
imitations  of  French)  {to  ride,  go,  etc.)  \a  wallop, 
at  the  gallop  ;  +  a  (or  the)  great  wallop,  in  full 
gallop.   Obs. 

CZ3S0  ll''ili.  Palerne  1770  pei  went  a-wai  a  wallop  as  t>ei 
wod  semed.  CX450  Merlin  viii.  127  And  than  he  rode  a 
walop  after  Vlfyn,  gripynge  his  spere.  1470-85  Mai.orv 
Arthur  I.  xxii.  69  So  he  rwle  a  grete  wallop  lyll  he  cam  to 
the  fontayne.  C1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  ix.  229 
Foulques  of  morillon  cam  afore  all  the  other,  well  horsed . . 
the  grete  valop  agenste  Reynawde. 

b.  A  ride  at  this  pace.  rare-*.  (?  Jocular.) 
1896  K.  Crawford  Jo  0/ Ancheailorass  201  Famous  place 
this  for  your  morning  wallop. 
1 2.  The  series  of  noisy  bubbling  motions  made 
by  water,  etc.  rapidly  boiling,  or  approaching 
boiling  point.  Usually  in  phr.  +  to  boil  {seethe)  a 
wallop,  a  full  wallop :  to  boil  with  a  rapid  noisy 
babbling,  to  '  gallop '.   Obs.   Cf.  Walm  j*.^  3.  • 

1S«S  G01.DING  Oz-ilfs  Met.  vil.  (1593)  "So  T*"!  medcine 
seethmg  all  the  while  a  wallop  in  a  pan  Of  br.-isse,  to  spirt 
and  leape  aloft  and  gather  froth  began.  1576  Turbekv. 
P'enerie  Ixxix.  230  Put  a  glasse  full  of  white  wme  to  them, 
and  let  them  boyle  therein,  a  whalme  or  a  wallop  in  a  pewter 
pot.  1591  A.  W.  Bk.  Cookrye  17  When  it  seelheth  a  full 
wallop,  put  in  your  Shrimpes  faire  washed. 

t  b.  One  such  bubbling  motion  (as  a  vague 
measure,  in  cooking,  of  the  time  anything  is 
allowed  to  boil).  Only  in  phr.  to  boil  (or  seethe, 
trans,  or  intr.),  to  have,  so  many  wallops.  Obs. 

1577  B.  GoocE  Hcresbculis  Huib.  III.  130  b.  Seethe  them 
[herbs]  togeather  three  or  foure  wallops,  and  geuc  it  him 
bludwarme.  l6n  CoTGR.,  s.v.  Onde,  Bouiltir  vne  onde,  to 
lx>yle  a  whyle,  or  but  for  one  bubble,  or  a  wallop  or  two. 
i68a  Hartman  True  Preserver  Healtli  11  Let  it  only  boil 
five  or  six  wallops.  1743  I.ond.  >t  Country  Breiuer  iv.  (ed. 
2)  267  Put  as  much  Salt,  and  Nothing  else,  as  will  lie  on 
a  Crown-  Piece,  into  a  Copper . ,  and  as  it  heats  and  the  Scum 
rises,  take  it  off  before  it  boils  in  ;  then,  when  it  has  had  a 
Wallop  or  two,  lade  two  Pailfuls.  1750  Ellis  DIod.  Husb. 
lU.  I.  128  (E.  D.  S.)  Boil  the  cream  a  wallop  or  two  to  pre- 
serve  it. 

3.  dial.  (esp.  .Sc.)  and  colloq.  A  violent,  heavy, 
clumsy,  noisy  movement  of  the  body  ;  a  plunging, 
floundering,  lurching,  etc. 

i8ao  Scorr  Abbot  xv,  Some  caprioles  of  the  hobby-horse, 
and  some  wallops  of  the  dragon.  1834  M.  Scorr  Cr«/« 
Midge  xviii.  He  made  the  most  laughable  wallop  imagin. 
able,  intended  for  a  bow,  but  more  like  the  gambol  of  a 
porpoise.  184a  J.  Wilson  Recr.  Chr.  North  (1857)  L  4  The 
yellow  trout  forsakes  his  fastness  beneath  the  bog-wood ; 
and  with  a  lazy  wallop,  and  then  a  sudden  plunge  [etc. J.  _  1890 
D.  Davidson  Mem.  Long  Li/e  xi.  269,  I  put  a  bullet  in  the 
centre  of  his  head,  when  he  [the  shark]  gave  a  tremendous' 
wallop  and  sank. 

b.  Used  onomatopoeically  and  qnasi-adverbially 
with  verbs  of  motion  to  represent  the  noise  of  such 
movements.  To  go  {down)  wallop  :  to  fall  noisily. 
1540  Palsgk. /4(-i'/<u/»f  III.  i.  Nivb,  Nowe  hath  this  giedy 
gutte  meat  inough  to  swalow  down,  by  his  wide  throte, 
with  a  choppe  and  a  wallop.  1885  Towers  Poems  182 
(E.  D.  D.)  Souple  Tam  Gaed  wallop  ower  the  stile.  1896 
lyarivick.  Word-bk.,  He  went  wallop  =  he  fell  down  all  of 
a  heap.  19x5  Scot  at  Haine  ft  Abr.  i  July  2/1  Then  gallop, 
gallop,  gallop,  wallop,  wallop,  wallop.  Though  1  fall  at  the 
high  jump,  an'  onloolcers  quiver,  McGregor,  the  jockey,  will 
ride  on  for  ever. 
4.  colloq.  and  humorous.  A  heavy  resounding 
blow  ;  a  whack.  Also  (in  boxing  slang)  the  capa- 
city to  deliver  such  a  blow. 

18*3  *  JoN  Bee  '  Diet.  Turf,  Wailup,  a  random  hit,  any 
where.  1817  Hardman  Battle  Waterloo  10  Be  ready,  when 
the  loth  retire,  to  give  the  French  awallop.  1836  [Hooton] 
Bilberry  Thurland  l\.  viii.  146,  I  took  up  a  walking-stick, 
and  says  to  her,  '  Here,  Kitty ;  lay  hold  of  this,  and  fetch 
me  a  great  whollop  on  this  soft  head  of  mine.'  1838  Bent, 
ley's  Misc.  III.  459  To  each  blow  of  the  brass  weapon,  Sam 
returned  a  wallop  of  a  pewter  vessel.  1884  D.  Grant  Lays 
^  Leg.  North  (1908)  103  Thus  Davie  cud  the  kelpie  guide, 
Wi'  niony  a  wallop  on  his  hide.     1914  Varsity  24  Feb.  15/2 
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(Boxing)  His  opponent.. has  a  prodigious  '  wallop  ',  but  no 
great  amount  of  skill. 

b.  dial.  {Sc.)  A  (violent)  beat  of  the  heart  or 
of  the  palse. 

1787  Burns  Addr.  Unco  Guid  iv,  Think,  when  your  casti- 
gated pulse  Gies  now  and  then  a  wallop.  What  ragings  must 
his  veins  convulse,  That  still  eternal  gallop.  i8a4  Mactag- 
CART  Gallov.  Encycl.  484,  I  thought  it  [my  hean]  wad  hae 
jumped  clean  out  o' my  brisket;  lord!  what  wallops  it  gaed. 
5.  A  flapping  or  fluttering  rag,  ^^r. 
1776  C.  Keith  Fanner's  Ha  xxxiv,  Beggars  they  come 
in  gelore,  Wi'  wallops  flapping  in  great  store.  1866  Gregor 
Banffsh.  Gloss.,  Wallopy  a  rag  hanging  loose  and  fluttering. 
Wallop  (W9'bp),  V.  Inflected  walloped 
(wg'Upt),  walloping.  Forms :  4-5  walop(e,  5 
walloppe,  5-6  walap,  wallope,  5-7  walopp(e, 
9  wallup,  whallup,  woUup,  6-  wallop  [a.  ONF. 
*waioper  =  F.  galoper  (see  Gallop  z/.*).  The 
existence  of  this  form  is  evidenced  in  addition  to 
the  English  forms  by  OF.  walos  sb.  pi.  and  the 
adopted  form  Flem,  walop^pe,  MHG.  walopy  -ap 
sb,  MHG.  walopiren  vb.,  and  probably  by  mod. 
Walloon  (Sigart)  waloper  to  rinse  linen  in  water. 
Cf.  Norw.  {KTistn)vali^l)hoppa  vb.,app.  an  etymolo- 
gizing alteration,  after  Norw.  hoppa  to  leap,  dance. 
A  satisfactory  origin  for  this  word  in  French  has  not  been 
suggested.  It  is  probably  purely  echoic,  or  an  echoic  altera- 
tion of  some  Teut.  element  or  elements.  The  Provencal 
form  galaupar  has  suggested  Teut.  '^ga-hlaupan  (OE. 
gehUapan^  f.^tf.Y-prefix  +  /t//fl/rt«  to  Leap),  but  the  evidence 
lor  original  iv-  precludes  the  compaiison  of  the  initial  element. 
In  English  the.onomatopceic  suggestion  of  the  word  h.as 
lent  itself  to  varied  extension  of  meanings  and  to  a  vague 
(usually  colloq.  and  humorous)  application  to  violent  noisy 
movements,  more  especially  since  the  form  Gallop  ousted  it 
from  the  more  elevated  uses  (in  the  course  of  the  16th  c). 

The  sense  *to  boil  rapidly '  is  probably  derived  directly  by 
transference  from  sense  i  (cf.  Gallop  v.^  to  boil)  in  spite  of 
the  close  resemblance  of  the  word  to  Wall  z/.»  +  up  (cf.  well 
«/,  and  Du.  opivallen).  The  relation  of  Potwalloper  to 
PoTWALLER  indicates  that  some  such  association  was  active. 
The  sense  *  to  beat '  may  be  ultimately  due  to  the  causative 
use  (sense  2,  and  cf.  F.  galoper  trans.),  or  may  be  entirely 
due  to  onomatopoeic  extension.] 
1 1.  1.  intr.  To  gallop.   Obs. 

a.  of  horses. 

a  1400  Isee  Walloping  ppl.  a.\.  c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.) 
3642  Al  this  folk  of  mycn  price  in  feire  armes,  and  helmes 
shene,.. withe  feire  stedes  walopand.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
514/2  Waloppon,  as  horse,  volopto.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonues 
0/  Ayuion  xiv.  346  Cam  there  kyng  charlemagn,  as  fast  as 
his  hor>e  myghte  walop.  1513  Douglas  Mneis  xi.  x.  23 
(1710),  He  [the  courser)  sprentis  furth,  and  ful  proude 
waloppis  he,  Hie  strekand  vp  his  hede  with  mony  ane  ne. 
1570  Levins  Manip.  169/34  To  %z\\q^,  fundere  gradus,  to 
Wallop,  idem,  cursil are. 

b.  of  a  lider. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  n.  440  To  this  word  thai  assentyt  all, 
And  fra  thaim  walopyt  owyr  mar,  cx^o  Wyntoun  Cfou, 
IV.  234  (Cott.)  pe  cursoure  he  straik  wijw  t»e  spuris,  And 
walaparide  our  floyis  and  furis  Al  befor  Jjc  ost  he  rade.  c  1440 
Generydes  3325  He  founde  anon  The  kyng  of  kynggez  vppe 
and  down  ndeng.  And  he  anon  to  hym  com  waloping.  nsoo 
Melusine  xxi.  130  And  thenne  the  Knight  broched  hys  hors, 
and  waloped  toward  hys  felawes.  15*9  Lvndesay  Conipl. 
179  And  sum,  to  schaw  thare  courtlie  corsis,  Wald  ryid  to 
leith,  and  ryn  thare  borssis,  And  wychtlie  wallope  ouer  the 
sandis.  1721  Ramsav  Up  in  Air  i,  And  witches  wallop  o'er 
to  France,  Up  in  the  air  On  my  bony  grey  mare. 

t2.  trans.  To  let  gallop,  put  to  the  gallop.  Obs. 
rare.    (Cf.  Gallop  z'.i  3.) 

c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn  xi.  42  Blanchardyn  wyth  a 
glad  chere  waloped  his  courser  as  bruyauntly  as  he  coude. 
1490  —  Eneydos  Ixi.  161  A  knyghte . .  came  ayenste  hym  as 
faste  as  he  myghte  spore  and  waloppe  his  horse. 

H.  3.  intr.  To  boil  violently  and  with  a  noisy 
bubbling.     Alsoy?^. 

'579  lOMSON  Calvin's  Sertn.  Tint,  191/2  Oure  affections 
boyle  within  vs,  &  wallop,  frothing  as  a  seething  potte.  1617 
J.  Moore  Mappe  Meuis  Mortalitie  i.  iil  25  This  corruption 
. .  sendeth  out  the  filthy  scum  of  all  vncleannesse,  which  con- 
tinually  broyleth  and  walloppeth  in  our  nature,  a  1649  S. 
Crooke  Div.  Charact,  i.  xxxiii.  (1658)  499  There  is  little  to 
choose  between  a  boyling  pot  unscummed,  and  the  pot  that, 
for  want  of  heate,  hath  no  scumme  raised,  .that  wallops  ai 
the  Sea  about  Leviathan  ;  and  this,  paves  it  with  stone. 
1716  M.  Daviks  Athen.  Brit.  lU.  24  We  do  not  measure 
Milk  when  it  Wallopsand  Sceths,  but  when  itisCold.  1787 
Joel  Barlow  Hasty  Pudding,  The  yellow  flour. .thickens 
to  a  paste.  Then  puffs  and  wallops,  rises  to  the  brim,  Drinks 
the  dry  knobs  that  on  the  surface  swim.  [1843 :  see  Wallop- 
ing ppl.  a.  i].  1863  Hawthorne  Our  Old  Home  II.  233 
We  Dcheld  an  immense  pot  over  the  fire,  surging  and  wallop- 
ing with  some  kind  of  a  savory  stew. 

in.  4.  a.  To  make  violent,  heavy  movements 
(accompanied  by  noise) ;  to  move  clumsily  or  con- 
vulsively ;  to  flounder,  plunge,  colloq.  and  dial. 

1715  Ramsay  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  n.  x,  1  he  lasses  babb*d 
about  the  reel,  Gar'd  a'  their  hurdles  wallop.  i8ao  Scott 
Abbot  xiv,  The  dragon  walloped  and  hissed,  and  the  hobby- 
horse neighed,  a  1825  Forby  l^oc.  E.  Anglia,  lyallop,  (i) 
To  move  as  fast  as  possible,  but  not  without  much  effort  and 
agitation. .  .The  gallop  of  a  cow  or  a  cart-horse  is  a  good 
specimen  of  wallopping.  1840  Thackeray  Barber  Cox  Mar., 
Trumpeter  gone  clean  from  under  me,  and  walloping  and 
flouncfcring  in  the  ditch  underneath.  1846  Landor  Pcntaiu. 
iii.  Wks.  1853  II.  334/2Theyshouldnot  waddle  and  wallop  in 
every  hollow  lane,  nor  loll  out  their  watery  tongues  at  every 
wash-poolin  the  parish,  f  1854  FkkrierZc/.  in  E.  S.  Haldane 
Li/e  (1899)  82,  I  lake  it  that  I  have  caught  you  in  my  net, 
and  that  wallop  about  as  you  will  1  shall  land  you  at  last. 
1889  W.  C.  Russell  Marooned  xxxii,  All  was  now  bustle; 
the  negroes  walloped  about,  tumbling  into  the  boat,  bawling 
out  like  school-boys  at  play.    1897  Outing  XXIX.  544/^  I'l 
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a  monwnt  he  fa  pupl  cnught  sight  of  his  mother  and  walloped 
over  to- her.  1906  Helkn  Mathers  Tally  Hot  i.  i,  Sir 
George  Freelinccamewalloping  upon  his  big  iron-grey  horse. 
\%x^B  lack  W.Mag.  Nov.650/1  The  puppy,  .wallopscliinisily 
round  trying  to  get  a  bit  out  of  every  one  else's  share. 

b.  Of  the  heart,  the  blood  :  To  pnlsate  (vio- 
lently). Sc.    Cf.  Wallop  sb.  4  b. 

1766  A.  NicoL  Po€}m  21  (E.D.D.)  My  heart  will. .wallop. 
1807  Tanxahill  Soldicr^s  Return  1.  i,  Odsaffs !  my  heart  did 
ne\-er  w.-iUop  cadger,  Than  when  the  Laird  took  Harry  for 
a  sodger.  1813  Ptckkn  Potms  I.  07  (E.D.D.)  Whan  the 
tide  o  youlhfu   bluid  Thro'  a'  yer  heartstrings  wallops. 

5.  To  dangle,  flap,  *  flop  about ',  wobble.  coUoq. 
and  dial.  (esp.  Sc,\ 

tSxx  Hocc5«-^  Roxb.  xiiL  Tales  &  Sk.  VI.  238  Saluting 
the  far  loin  of  his  mare.,  with  an  energy  that  made  all  his 
accoutrements  wallop.  1843  Commissioner:  or De  Lunaiico 
/«^.2iS  His  fat  sides  shook  and  walloped.  1887P.  McNeill 
Blatvearie  15  Wee  Connie  Rogan,  the  ingenuity  of  whose 
parents  it  altogether  surpasses  to  know  how  to  keep  his  nether 
garments  from  walloping  behind  him.  1890  *  H.  Hai.ibur- 
TON  '  In  Scottish  Fields  32  His  West-of-Kngland  frock-coat 
so  rent,  .that  the  loose  half  walloped  in  the  dust  or  mud  all 
the  way  behind  him. 

b.  Phr.  To  ivallop  in  a  toiv  (or  tether) :  to  be 
hanged.  .5V. 

1785  Burns  To  W.  Simpson  tLvKx,  Now  let  us  lay  our  heads 
thegiiher.  In  love  fraternal ;  May  Envy  wallop  m  a  tether, 
Black  fiend,  infernal.  179J  —  Weary  Ptind 0^  To7v  iv,  And 
*or  I  wad  anither  jad,  I'll  wallop  in  a  tow.  a  1835  W. 
Robertson  in  W.  Walker  Bards  t^  Bou- Accord  (1BB7)  607 
I'd  rather  wallup  in  a  tether  Than  lightly  thee. 

IV.  6.  trans.  coHoq.  To  beat  soundly,  belabour, 
thrash ;  also  occas.  used  as  humorously  for  Beat 
V.  in  fig.  senses,  e.g.  to  get  the  better  of,  surpass. 

x8a5  Jennings  Observ.  Dial.  \V.  Eng.^  To  Wallup^  to 
beat.  1837  Lover  Rory  O'More  1.  ii.  46  *Then  what  does 
he  (the  priest]  want  the  heavy  stick  for?'  '  For  wallopin* 
his  flock,  to  be  sure,' said  Rory.  1865  Meredith  Rhoda 
Fleming  xxW^  Walloping  men  is  poor  work,  if  you  come  to 
compare  it  with  walloping  Nature.  x88a  Besant  All  Sorts 
XXX,  He's  always  up  to  tricks ;  and  if  you  wallop  him,  likely 
as  not,  next  night,  he'll  take  and  spoil  your  best  trick  out  of 
revenge.  19x6  E.  Phillpotts  Faith  Tresilion  xiii,  If  I've 
got  to  go  alwut  walloping  the  fear  of  God  into  everybody 
who  oflered  for  Faith,  I  shall  be  busier  than  I  want  to  be. 

Walloper  (w^-bpaj),  colhq.  ox  jocular^  [f. 
Wallop  z*. +  -er1.] 

1.  a.  One  who  thrashes,  b.  Anything  with 
which  one  administers  a  thrashing  ;  a  stick. 

183a  Barrington  Personal  Sk.  III.  xviii.  256  Armed  with 
his    walloper'  (as  they  called  their  cudgel). 

2.  dial.  Anything  strikingly  large  or  big ;  a 
*  thumper',  *  whopper*;  e.g.  an  astounding  lie. 
(See  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.) 

3.  As  second  element  in  compounds.  Cod- 
'tualloper^  a  cod-fishing  vessel  (Cent.  Diet.)  ;  dock- 
walloper^  see  Dock  sb.'^>  7.     Also  Potwallopeu. 

Walloping  (w^-bpir)),  vbl.  sb.  [-ing  1.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Wallop  (in  various  senses). 

c  1440  Promd.  Par-v,  514/2  Waloppynge,  of  horse,  voloptn- 
cio.  1686  G.  Stuart  Joco-ser.  Disc.  48  Oh—!  Wae  betide 
this  galloping  I  I've  got  my  fill  of  wallopping  !  x8^7  LoviiR 
Rory  O^ Afore  I.  ii.  47  *  And  what  is  all  this  wallopmg  for?  ' 
'  Why,  sir,  whin  we  havea  bit  of  a  fight,  for  fun, .  .his  rever- 
ence sometimes  hears  of  it,  and  comes  av  coorse."  X833  M. 
Scott  Tom  Cringle  xvi.  (1859)  39^  '-I'he  water  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  seemed  quite  alive,  from  the  rushing 
and  walloping  of  numberless  fishes.  1B7X  C.  Gibbon  Lack  of 
Gold  ii,  Your  father  gied  you  a  walloping  for  telling  a  He. 

Walloping  (w9-bpii)),  ppi.  a,    [-ing2.] 

1.  That  wallops.  Now  chiefly  {coUoq.  or  dial), 
that  moves  with  a  clumsy  irregular  gait. 

7  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  2147  Sweltand  knyghtez  Lyes  wyde 
opj-ne  welterande  one  walopande  stedez.  1837  Ht.  Mar- 
TISE.M:  Soc.  Amer.  (183^)  I.  305  There  were  black  women 
ploughing  in  the  field,  with . .  their  wolloping  gait  and  vacant 
countenance.  X84S  S.  Judd  Margaret  11. 1,  She  graduates 
the  walloping  syrup  when  it  is  likely  to  overflow. 

2.  dial.  Strikingly  large,  powerful,  etc. ;  'thump- 
ing ',  *  whopping  *.  Often  reinforced  with  big,  great. 
(See  Eng.  Dial,  Diet.) 

1847  Halliwell,  Wallopings  great,  var.  dial. 
Wallow  (w9*ba),  sb.  In  6  walow.  [f.  Wallow 
v.\ 

1.  The  act  of  wallowing  or  rolling  in  mud  or 
filth ;  also  fig.  Also  concr.^  the  filth  in  which 
swine  wallow. 

a  1591  H.  Smith  Serm.^  Jacob's  Ladder  (i6o\)  545  Let  the 
dog  turne  to  the  vomit,  and  the  swine  to  the  walow.  1896 
G.  S.  OctLviE  ^V«  0/  St.  Hulda  11.  40  Thou'st  called  me 
from  the  filthy  byre  of  swine,  The  wallow  of  indulgence  and 
gross  deeds.  1898  Advance  (Chicago)  3  Mar.  284/1  Poor 
wretches  who  are  converted  a  dozen  times  in  a  <vinter  only 
to  return  to  their  wallow  and  cups.  1913  Sir  H.  Clifford 
in  Blackw.  Mag.  Oct.  479/2  After  a  heart-breaking  attempt 
to  cleanse  the  sweat  of  travel  by  a  wallow  in  a  mud-hole. 

b.  A  mnd-hole  or  dust-hole  formed  by  the 
wallowing  of  a  buffalo,  elephant,  or  rhinoceros. 

1841  Catlin  a*!  Amer.  Ind,  xxxi.  \.  249  •  A  bull  in  his 
wallow  * .  .hasa  very  significant  meaning  with  those  who  have 
ever  seen  a  buffalo  bull.. endeavouring  to  cool  his  heated 
sides,  by  tumbling  about  in  a  mud  puddle,  188a  Contemp. 
Rev.  Aug,  229  The  wallows  are  saucer-like  depressions  in 
the  ground,  made  by  the  buffaloes  rubbing  themselves.  1900 
Poixotc  &  Thom  Sports  Burma  v.  167  One  rhinoceros  may 
have  two  or  three  wallows,  or  mud-boles,  which  he  visits  in 
turn. 

2.  +a.  A  rolling  walk  or  gait.  Obs. 

X676   Dryoen  Etheredge's  Man  of  Mode  Epil.  22   His 
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various  Moiles  from  various  Fathers  follow ;  One  taught  the 
Toss,  and  one  the  new  French  Wallow. 
b.  The  roll  or  swell  of  the  sea.  poet. 

1868  Morris  Earthly  Par.  \.  Prol.  31  And  much  ado  had 
we  To  ride  unspilt  the  wallow  of  the  sea. 

3,  dial  The  line  into  which  hay  is  raked  before 
being  carted  or  cocked. 

1874  Jefferies  Toilers  0/ Field  (1892)  iig  Twenty  women 
.  .turning  a  '  wallow  ',  cr  shaking  up  the  green  swathes  left 
by  the  mowers. 

wallow  (wg'lf?"),  a.  Now  dial,  (see  Eng.  Diid. 
Diet. )  Forms :  i  weals,  3  walh,  5  walhwe, 
walow,  6  walowe,  9  wallow.  See  also  Waugh  a. 
[OE.  weal^  {*walg)  =  LG.  ivalg^  insipid  (cf.  MDu. 
ivalgke  *  nausea,  fastidiura*),  Norw.  z;a/^ tasteless  :— 
OTeut.  *ivakvo-  :— pre-Teut.  ^wolqwo-. 

The  disyllabic  tvalloiv  represents  the  inflected  form  ivealr-  % 
in  the  uninflected  form  the  final  (y)  became  (,x),  yielding  the 
mod.  northern  Waugh.] 

Tasteless,  insipid ;  sickly. 

1:897  Alfred  Gregory'' s  Past.  C.lviii.  447  So  wearma  wel3 
on  godum  crseftum,  dylaes  he  sie  wealj^  for  wlsecnesse,  & 
foroaem  weorfte  utaspiwen.  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  35  pi  mu3  is 
hitter,  &  walh  al  |>at  tu  cheowest.  1825  Ukockf.tt  A''.  C, 
Words,  Wallo7t;  insipid.  1886  .S".  W.  Line.  Closs.  s.  v.,  Oh. 
mother,  how  wallow  this  here  bread  is! — Why,  bairn,  I'd 
gotten  no  salt  to  put  in  it ;  it  maks  it  a  bit  wallowish. 

b.  Comb. :  fwallow-sweet  a.,  ?cloyingly  sweet. 
c  1440  Prontp.  Parv.  $15/1  Walhwe swete  [ li'inch.  walow- 

swetej.  supra  in  bytter  swete.  1532  Morf.  Confut.  Tindale 
I'ref.  Eeiijb,  'I'he  olde  holsome  wyne.  .[doth]  offend  theyr 
dronken  tasie,  bycause  yt  is  not  so  walow  swete  but  drynketli 
more  of  y*  verder.  1534  —  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1274/1 
But  the  walowe  sweete  pleasure  of  that  fruite,  soone  tourned 
to  displeasure  and  payne. 

Wallow  (w^ifja),  v.^  Forms:  i  wealwian, 
weal(o)wi3an,  3  weolewe,  3-5  walewe,  walwe, 

4  Sc.  valou-,  4-5  wolow,  walu-,  4-7  walow(e, 

5  walo-,  5,  7  wallo-,  5-7  wallowe,  6-  wallow. 
Also  3-4  welu-,  5  welwyn,  welowyn.  [OE. 
weahc'ian -.—OTeut.  *7t'alwo/an;  a  parallel  OTeut. 
*walwjan  occurs  in  Goth.  {o/-,at-,fanr')  walwjan, 
OE.  •wielwa7iy  to  roll  (trans.) ;  cf,  Goth,  ivalwison 
to  roll  (intr.). 

The  Teut.  *tvelw-'.  *7valw-  represents  Pre-Teut.  "iveiw', 
*7uelrt',  whence  Gr.  cAua^eiV  rolled,  wrapped,  e\v7pov  wrap- 
per, case,  L.  volvire  to  roll.] 
I.  Intransitive  senses. 

fl.  Of  a  round  object  (a  stone,  a  wheel) :  To 
roll  (along  the  ground)  ;  to  move  by  revolving  or 
rotating.  Only  in  OE.  Hencey^*.  of  a  thought : 
To  revolve  or  be  turned  over  in  the  mind.   Obs. 

c  888  jf^LFBED  Boeth.  vi,  Donne  J>2er  micel  stan  wealwiende 
of  |>aniheohanmunteoninnan  feal3.  Ibid,  xxxix.  §7  pafelja 
beah  hongiaS  on  Jja:m  spacan,  l?eah  hi  eallunga  wealowijen 
on  Jjjere  eorQan.  1387  Trf.visa  Higdcn  (Rolls)  VI.  301,  I 
praye  J^at  it  greve  30W  nou5t.,l>ey5  I  telle  50W  openliche 
what  ha}>  longe  tyme  i-halowed  \v.rr.  walwed,  ywalwed]  in 
myn  herte  [L.  quod  animus  vieus  din  volutat<i(\. 

2.  Of  a  person  or  animal:  To  roll  about,  toss  or 
tumble  from  side  to  side,  while  lying  down  or 
stretched  out.     Now  rare  exc.  as  in  3. 

eyao  Baeda's  Hist.  in.  ix.  C1890)  i78[Daet  horsjongon  weal- 
wian &  on  jeshwseSre  siidan  hit  jelomlice  oferwearp. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Wife's  T.  229  Whan  he  was  with  his  wyf 
abedde  ybroght,  He  walweth  and  he  turneth  to  and  fro. 
1388  WvcLiFyi/nrAix.  19  [20]  He  was  throw  doun  togrounde, 
and  walewide,  and  fomede.  1480  Caxton  Myrr.  ri.  xv. 
(1913)  102  The  hyrchon,  whan  he  fyndeth  apples  beten  or 
blowen  doun  of  a  tree,  he  woloweth  on  them  tyl  he  be., 
laden  wyth  the  fruyt  stykyng  on  his  pryckes.  1530  Palscb, 
771/1, 1  wallowe,  I  tourne  to  and  fro.  je  vievoystre.  What 
wylte  thou  gyve  me,  and  I  wyll  walowe  from  this  hyll  toppe 
down  to  the  grounde.  1538  ElvotZ>/c/.,  Voluto,x.o  tourne 
lyinge,  to  walow.  1555  ^.d-eh Decades {Pirh.) ^-^x  Thefy^she 
..waloweth  on  euery  syde  and  about  the  shyppe.  x6oa 
Carew  Cornwall  I.  j  b,  Where  the  Horse  walloweth,  some 
haires  will  still  rematne.  17Z0  De  Foe  Capt.  Singleton  v. 
(1840)  94  Some  that  were  wounded  and  lame,  who  lay  wallow, 
ing  and  screaming . .  upon  the  ground.  1881  Jowett  Thucyd. 
I.  127  The  dead  lay  as  they  had  died,  one  upon  another, 
while  others  hardly  alive  wallowed  [eVaAtf5oi)t^o]  in  the 
streets. 

t  b.  said  of  persons  wrestling  together.   Obs. 

(;i386  Chaucer  Reeve's  T.  358  And  in  the  floor,  with  nose 
and  mouth  to-broke,  They  walwe,  as  doon  two  pigges  in  a 
poke.  ?ax4oo  Morte  Arth.  1142  Wrothely  thai  wrythyn 
and  wrystill  to-gederz,  Welters  and  walowes  ouer  with-in 
thase  buskez.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  v.  v.  168  Thenne 
Arthur  weltred  and  wrong,  that  he  was  other  whyle  vnder 
and  another  tyme  aboue,  And  so  weltryng  and  walowynge 
they  rolled  doune  the  hylle. 

c.  To  move  about  heavily  or  clumsily  ;  to  go 
along  with  a  rolling  or  floundering  gait. 

1570  Dbant  Serm.  B  viij  b,  Pope  Leo  that  was  so  forgrowen 
with  fatte,  that  he  coulde  not  wallowe  vp  two  staircs  in  the 
Capitall.  1576TUKBEKV.  Kewm^Ixxvii.  216  They  [V.if.  bears] 
gosomtimesagalloppe,&somtimesan  amble:  but  when  they 
wallow  then  they  go  at  moste  ease.  1599  Marston  Ant.  ^ 
Mel.  v.  (1602)  I  I,  When  I  .see.. another  wallowe  in  a  greate 
sloppe,  I  mistrust  the  proportion  of  his  thigh.  1603  Dekkek 
Wonderf  Yr.  F2,  My  gorbelly  Host., out  of  the  house  he 
wallowed  presentlie.  1609  W.  M.  Man  in  Moone,  Glutton 
E2,  Now  he  approacheth  wallowing  like  a  woman  with 
childe.  1845  S.  Judd  Margaret  11.  i,  Toads,  .shrugged  and 
wallowed  up  from  their  torpid  beds.  1864  Lowell  Fireside 
Trav.  232  In  a  moment  you  [in  the  diligence]  are  rattling 
and  rumbling  and  wallowing  down  into  the  valley.  1876  J. 
Weiss  Wit,  Hum.  ^  Shaks.  iv.  130  This  rotund  earth  that 
goes  wallowing  eastward  is  an  aboriginal  Falstaff. 
t  d.  To  flounder  in  speech.  Obs. 

14. .  Bk.  Curtasye  63  in  Babees  Bk.  301  Yf  any  man  speke 
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J»at  tyme  \i.e.  when  thy  mouth  is  over-full)  to  the.  And  ho" 
schalle  onsware,  hit  wille  not  be  But  waloande,  and  a-byde 
t>ou  most. 

3.  To  roll  about)  or  lie  prostrate  and  relaxed 
in  or  upon  some  liquid,  viscous,  or  yielding  sub- 
stance (e.g.  mire,  blood,  water,  dust,  sandj.  Often 
implying  sensual  enjoyment  or  indifference  to  defile- 
ment.    Usu.  with  in. 

c  897i'ELFRKD  Gregory^s  Past.  C.  liv.  421  He  wealwode  on 
<5a2m  ?,edrofum  wa:iere.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  yj  pan  hie 
[swine]  fulle  be5,  hie  sechei^  to  l>e  fule  floddri  and  t^aron 
waleweS.  a  1235  Juliana  41  Ich  hit  am  J^e  reafde  J>e  riche 
Job  his  ahte,  swa  ^at  he  weolewede  of  wontreSe  ijre  mixne. 
c  1380  Sir  hcrttmb.  2328  pe  Aniyral.  .walwede  (janne  on  J>e 
dyche.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  /'-  R.  xviii.  Ixxxvii.  (149^ 
836   Whan   swyne  ben  syke  they  walowe  in  fenne  and  m 

Kuddels.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festiai  226  Lo^e  had  he  byn  forlo 
aue  seen  wornies  and  grubbes  walewe  yn  l>at  blessyd  full 
wombe.  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  in.  149  A  iiiar- 
rishe  is  to  be  preferred  before  a  dry  ground,  that  they  [swine] 
may.  .wallowe  in  the  myre,  and  toomble  in  the  puddels  of 
water.  1593  .Shaks.  AW//.  //,  i.  iii.  298  Or  Wallow  naked  in 
December  snow.  1611  BiBi.E  2  Sam.  xx.  12  Amasa  wallowed 
in  blood  in  the  mids  of  the  high  way.  16*57  Milion  P,  L. 
vii.  411  Part  huge  of  bulk  Wallowing  imweiidie,  enormous  in 
thir  Gate  Tempest  the  Ocean.  1699  Dampjer  Voy.  n.  in.  v. 
48  "J'is  reported  the  Commanders  do  keep  Bathing- Troughs 
full  of  Water  to  lye  and  wallow  in.  1791  Cowper  Odyss.  x. 
391  Hence — seek  the  sty.  There  wallow  with  thy  friends. 
j  1819  Stephens  in  Sham's  Gen.  Zool.  XI.  i.  139  They  [Gal- 
linacea;]  are  fond  of  wallowing  in  the  dust.  1838  DrcKENS 
'  O.  Tivist  viii.  Little  knots  of  houses,  where  drunken  men 
j  and  women  were  positively  wallowing  in  filth.  1878  H.  S. 
Wilson  Alpine  Ascents  iL  53  We  wallow  in  soft  rotten  snow 
above  our  knees. 

4.  Of  a  ship  :  To  roll  from  side  to  side  ;  to 
sail  with  a  rolling  motion  ;  to  roll  helplessly  in  the 
trough  of  the  waves,  f  Of  a  floating  object  :  To 
be  tossed  about. 

c  13C0  St.  Gregory  371  in  Archiv.  Stud,  >ieu.  Spr.  LVIL 
63  H  ij  seien  a  bat  come  wal wynge.  c  1350  Northern  Passion 
it.  128  (MS.  Rawl.)  par  nettes  walwet>  \pzX  ssolde  hem  fede. 
c  1590  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1599)  IL  11.  163  Which  caused  our 
ship  to  rowle  and  wallow.  1633  T.  James  Voy.  79  Which 
made  her  swag  and  wallow  in  her  Docke.  1670  Milton 
Hist.  Eng.  \\.  247  It  were  an  endless  work  to  relate  how  they 
[the  Danish  ships]  wallow'd  up  and  down  to  every  particular 
place.  1720  De  Foe  Capt.  Singleton  i\.  (1840)  33  She 
wallowed  so  in  the  sea,  that  we.  .thought  she  would  at  last 
wallow  herself  bottom  up.  1914  Blackiv.  Mag.  Jan.  23/2  The 
Bussorah  was  not  a  good  boat,  and  she  pitched  and  rolled 
and  wallowed  all  through  the  Bay. 

5.  Of  the  sea,  waves  :  To  roll,  surge,  heave,  toss. 
Of  wind :  To  whirl,  blow  gustily.  Of  a  liquid  : 
To  spout,  gush  ;  to  spring  or  well  up.  Of  flame, 
smoke,  vapour:  To  surge  up. 

1362  Lancl.  p.  pi,  A.  v.  71  Venim  or  vernisch  or  vinegre, 
I  trouwe,  Wallejj  [v.rr.  walewi|>,  walwejj]  in  my  wombe. 
Ibid,  IX.  36  pe  goodes  in  jris  world  ben  lyk  f>is  grete  wawes, 
Riht  as  wyndesand  watres  walewel^aboute.  C1374  Chaucer 
Boeth.  II.  pr.  vi.  (1886)  40  They  don  as  grete  damages  and 
destrucciouns  as  doth  the  flaumbe  of  the  mountaigne  ethna 
whan  the  flawmbe  walweih  vp.  c  1386  —  Mil/er^s  T.  430 
Hym  thynketh  verraily  that  ne  may  see  Noees  flood  come 
walwynge  [v.  r.  walkyng]  as  the  see.  1529  More  Dyaloge 
I.  X.  17  To  se  that  great  water  cum  walowynge  vp  agaynst 
the  wynde.  a  1593  Marlowe  Lucan  \.  614  No  vaine  sprung 
out,  but  from  the  yawning  gash  In  steed  of  red  bloud  wal- 
lowed venemous  gore.  i6n  Speed  Theai.  Gt.  Brit.  (1614) 
105/2  At  the  ebbe  and  fall  of  tide  it  (the  well]  walloweth  up 
amaine.  1848  Lowell  Sir  Launfal  n.  Prel.  43  Through  the 
deep  gulf  of  the  chimney  wide  Wallows  the  Yule-log's  roar- 
ing tide.  19x3  Engl.  Rev.  Nov.  514  The  smoke-funnel 
tottered,  then  fell  thundering  upon  the  deck. ..  Enormous 
clouds  of  steam  wallowed  up  from  below. 

6.  Jig.  (cf,  sense  3).  a.  To  remain  plunged  in  the 
mire  of  sensuality,  degraded  habits,  or  the  like  ; 
*  to  live  in  any  state  of  filth  or  gro^  vice  *  (J.)  ;  to 
take  delight  in  gross  pleasures  or  a  demoralizing 
way  of  life.     Usu.  with  in. 

c  1230  Halt  Meid.  13  Pa  ilke  sari  wrecches,  Jiat  i  t>at  ilke 
fule  wurSinge,  unweddede,  walewi3.  1340  Ayenb.  126  We 
walewel?  ase  zuyn  hyer  benej>e  ine  J?ise  wose  of  ^ise  wordle. 
£:x38o  WvcLiF  Wks.  (i£8o)  217  To  walwe  in  glotonye  & 
drounkenesse  as  swyn  in  t>e  i^tn.  a  1513  Fabvan  Chron.  vi. 
cxcviii.  (1811)  204  He  walowed  in  lechery.  1577  Wolton 
Cast.  Christians  H  j.Some  of  ihem.  .do  wallowe  and  tumble 
in  al  kinde  of  wickednesse,  161  x  Bible  ^cc/wi.  xxiii.  12  The 
godly.. shall  not  wallow  in  their  sinnes.  1641  Milton 
Animadv.  Wks.  1851  III.  149  To  purifie  and  renew  his 
Church  that  lay  wallowing  in  Idolatrous  pollutions.  178a 
De  Foe  Col.  Jack  (1840)  180, 1  wallowed  in  sloth  and  volup- 
tuous ease.  1875  Jov;ktt /'lato  (ed.  2)  II.  8i  'Jhe corrupted 
nature  would  fain  wallow  like  a  quadruped  in  sensual 
pleasures. 

t  b.  To  be  involved  in  (error,  self-will)  ;  to  be 
immersed  or  engrossed  in  (some  occupation,  acti- 
vity, etc.)  ;  to  go  in  and  out,  be  busy  among  (a 
body  of  persons).  Obs. 

c  X380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  261  perfore  sathanas  ordeyned 
J)es  newe  sectis-.to  walwe  among  be  peple  &  stire  hem  bi 
word  &  ensaumple  to  be  vnstable  in  \>e  {ei\f.  1399  Langl. 
Rich.  Redeles  i.  27  Graceles  gostis,  .That,  .walwed  in  her 
willis,  ffor-weyned  in  here  youthe.  1415  Hoccleve  To  Sir 
y.  Oldcastle  318  pat  yee  aryse  out  of  your  errour  soone,  J>at 
there-in  walwid  nan  goon  is  ful  yore.  1632  G.  Herbert 
Priest  to  Temple  .\iv.  (1671)  49  There  he  shall  find  his  flock 
most  naturally  as  they  are,  wallowing  in  the  midst  of  their 
afl'airs. 

c.  To  abound  or*  roll '  in  (wealth,  possessions). 
Chiefly  with  contemptuous  implication.  ?  Obs. 

a  1425  Cursor  M.  4503  (Trin.)  Mon  l^at  walewej>  al  in  5eles 
iCott.  weltres  in  his  welesj.  1564-78  Bullevn  Dial.  agst. 
Pest.  (1888)  83  This  fellow  walloweth  in  benefices,  as  the 
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WALL-TIDING. 


Hedgehog  doelh  with  apples  upon  his  prickles.  1610 
Holland  Camdeti's  Brit.  (1637)  742  Egelricke.  .found  such 
a  mighty  masse  of  money  buried  within  the  ground. .that, 
wallowing  now  in  wealth,  he  gave  over  his  Bishopriclce. 
1679  Shadwell  True  li'itimv  iii.  37  My  Lady  wallows  in 
money,  she  knows  not  what  to  "tio  with  it.  1765  Wksley 
Wks.  (1872)  III.  238  A  man  that  wallows  in  gold  and 
silver. 

.  d.  jocular.  To  give  oneself  up  unrestrainedly  to 
enjoyment ;  to  revel  in. 

1887  Miss  Braduon  Like  -V  Unlike  xxiii,  I  mean  to  wallow 
in  strawberries  and  cream  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  1905 
Vachei.l  The  Hilt  v.  121,  I  used  to  buy  the  Police  Nti.vs 
when  I  was  a  kid,  and  simply  wallow  in  it. 

H.  Transitive  senses  (chiefly  causative). 

1 7.  To  cause  (a  rounded  object)  to  roll  on  the 
ground  ;  to  trundle.  Also  with  adv.,  as  afway^  to. 
Also,  to  c^ny  forlkt  transport.  Obs. 

n  1380  St.  Augustine  1331  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.{\%-}%) 
84  pis  messagers  gret  ?iUus  v^ien  Seint  Austines  bodi  forte 
hauen,  And  forJ>  wij?  hem  l>ei  gonne  it  walwe,  TilJ?ei  come 
to  |>e  toun  of  Janwe,  I38»  Wvclif  Matt,  xxvii.  60  He 
walowid  to  a  grete  sloon  at  the  doreof  the  biriel.  —Mark 
xvi.  4  And  thei  biholdinge  sy^en  the  stoon  walewid  awey. 
C1440  Fromp.  Pa>x'.  521/2  Welwyn*,  or  rollyn'  al  thynj^ys 
\>M.  may  not  be  borne,  rolva.  t66a  j.  Chani>ler  Fan  Ihl- 
inont's  Orial.  18,  1  dearly  beheld,  that  Reason  is  wallowed 
up  and  down,  among  thit^  darknesses. 

t  8.  To  cause  (a  person  or  animal)  to  roll  or  toss 
about ;  to  cause  to  lie  jxostrate  or  immersed  {i$t 
some  liquid  or  sticky  substance).  Chiefly  refl.  and 
pass.     ki%o  fig,  Obs. 

c  137S  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  xviii.  (Egi^iane)  467  Ay  valouand 
me  in  t>at  syne,  as  sow  a  medynge  dois  vithine.  138a  Wvclif 
Mark  ix.  19  [20]  And  he  cast  doun  in  to  the  erthe,  was 
walewid  frotbinge  IV'ulg.  Et  elisus  in  terratn  voluta&atitr 
sp/tmanr],  a  1400  Chaucer  TV  Rosemonnde  17-18  Nas 
neuer  pyk  walwed  in  galauntyne  As  I  in  loue  am  walwed 
and  Iwounde.  1553  Wilson  A' Z/^^.  ii6,  I  was  merye  here 
upon  this  bancke  wyth  an  other  prieste,  and  wallowynge 
me  liowne  upon  the  grasse,  I  snid  these  wordes.  1577  B. 
GooGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  in.  122  A  horse  that  is  weei-y.. 
wylbe  woonderfully  refreasshed..>'f  he  may  wallow  him 
selfe  evtber  in  the  sta'>ic,  or  other  dry  place.  x6n  IIiblk 
"jfer.  VI.  26  Gird  thee  with  sackcloth,  and  wallowe  thy  scIfe 
in  ashes.  i*x8  Boltok  flams  iv.  H.  (1636J  281  1'he  yong 
Kings  body  was  found  as  it  lay  wallowed  under  mud.  16^3 
Lady's  Call.  Pref.  3  How  can  a  soul  that  remembers  us 
celestial  extraction,  wallow  itself  in  the  mire. 

1 9.  To  cause  (the  sea)  to  roll  or  toss.   Obs» 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boetk.  \.  met.  vii.  (i836i  19  Yif  the  trowble 
wynde  J>at  hyht  Auster,  tumyng  and  waluynge  the  see 
medlclh  the  hcte. 

1 10.  With  complement :  ?  To  make  (dirty)  by 
wallowing.  Obs. 

1573-80  TussER  //mx£.  (1878)  191  Alt  dh-t  and  mire  some 
wallow  bed,  as  spannlels  vse  to  doo. 

Hence  Wa'llowliitf  vbl,  sb.  and  ///.  a.  Wa'Uow- 
Ingly  adv. 

a  x»5  Ancr.  R.  294  |>et,  of  be  walewing,  nig  &  side  & 
wombe  orn  al  o  grure  blode.  IJ97  R.  Glouc  (KolU)  517  pe 
wrastlinge  [v.rr.  walewinge,  wallowyngej  bitvene  hom  was 
somdct  to«.  138a  Wvclif  2  /V/.  ii.  22  A  sowe  wascliun  in 
the  walewinge  of  cley  IVulg.  in  volutabro  luti\.  a  1400-50 
li^ars  Alex.  4064  Wele  seldom  is  |>esee  with  him-selfe  tur- 
bild  Hot  with  Hr  walowand  windis.  c  1440  Fromp.  Pan/. 
521/2  Welwynge,  xnilittacio.  155a  Hulout,  Wallowyngelye, 
volutatim.  1553  Eden  Treat.  Ne-.v  Itut.  (Arb.)  16  Their 
pase  in  goyng  is  somewhat  slowe  &  walowinge.  1555 
Watreman  FardU  Facimu  Pref.  18  To  cutte  through  the 
wallowyng  seas.  1599  Nashe  Strange  Newes  G  3,  Slavier 
Stannynurst..trod  a  foule  lumbring  boystrous  wallowing 
measures  [</r]  in  his  translation  of  Virgil.  1606  Chapman 
Mons.  D'Olive  11.  i.  D  i  b,  There  saw  I  our  great  G.illiasscs 
tost  Vpon  the  wallowing  waues.  id^a  Milton  Apol.  Smect. 
Wks.  1851  III.  317  We  cry  out  Sacriledfje  and  misdevotion 
against  those  who  in  zeale  have  demolish't  the  dens  and 
"ca^es  of  her  uncleane  wallowings.  x68o  R.  L'Estrange 
.Sel,  ColUtq,  Erasm.  8  The  wallowing  of  the  great  Ship  over- 
turn'd  it,  1684  Loud,  Gaz.  Na  1906/4  She  [a  mare]  haih  a 
wallowing  pace.  1887  Morris  C>(/)Jf.  xii.  219^  Drive  thou 
thy  ship  aloof  through  the  reek  and  the  wallowing  sea.  1888 
Bryce  Amer.  Com/inv.  II.  Ixviit.  532  The  ringsters  of  both 
parties  return  to  their  wallowing  in  the  mire.  [Echoing 
2  Pet.  ii.  32.]  1003  H.  Ct-iFFOHD  Free  Lance  x.  81  She  rose 
and  plunged  and  rolled  wallowingly. 

Wallow  (wg'ltfo),  v.'^  Obs.  cxc.  tiiai.  Forms  : 
I  wealwiin,  wealowian,  -uwian,  -owijan,  3-4 
woolewe(n,  welyhe,  pa.  ppU.  welud,  walud, 
3-5  welewe'n,  welwe(n,  4-5  welowe,  walow(e, 
welwye,  wolwe,  5  wellow,  Tiralwyn,  pa,  pple. 
walluid,  waleyt,  5-  wallow.  [OK.  wealwian, 
i.  Teut.  root  *walxuf-j  ^waly^-y  whence  weaig 
Wallow  a.  The  ME.  we'^o)lewt t^Xjc.  may  represent 
a  different  ablaut-grade,  Cf.  Welk  v.^  which  may 
be  remotely  connected.]  intr.  To  wither,  fade ;  to 
yi2S\.^away.  iit.iindfig.  Often  conjugated  with  ^tf. 

f  888  ^LFKED  Boetk.  xxi,  On  lencten  hit  grewS,  &  on 
haerfest  hit  wealwa3.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  1326  O  l-e  steppes 
vmthoght  he  ('•in  ^t  welud  war  for  sin  of  man,  a  13x0  in 
Wright  Lyric  /'.  xv.  50  Such  serewe  hath  myn  sides  thurh- 
soht,  That  al  y  wcolewe  a-way  to  noht.  138a  Wvclif  Isa. 
xix,  6  The  reed  and  the  resshe  shal  welewen.  1387TREVISA 
lligden  VI!.  477  pis  land  wi^)  his  kyng..weiwes  awa^f- 
c  1440  Wyntoun  Cron.  \.  Prol.  123  To  I'ls  my  wit  is  wallowit 
dry,  But  fleure  or  froyte.  1450— 1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  216 
The  fayrenesse  of  the  worlde  was  welweii  wyth  brennyng  of 
threfyres.  1513  Douglas  y4"«*/ivn.  Prol.  64  Herbis,  flouris, 
and  gersis  wallowit  away.  1535  Sti.wakt  Cron.  Scot.  I.  20 
Now  is  he  wallowit  and  waik  as  owy  wand.  1570  Satir. 
Foems  Reform,  xv.  24  In  earth,  ^e  sweit  flouris,  talc  na  rute, 
IJut  wallow  altogidder  !  a  1699  Kirkton  Hist.  Ch.  Scot. 
VII.  (1817)  269  Indeed  after  that  day  his  flower  begane  to 


wallow,  a  1798  Geordie  iii.  in  Child  Ballads  IV.  127/1 
When  first  she  lookd  the  letter  on.  She  was  baith  red  and 

rosy ;  But  she  had  na  read  a  word  but  twa,  Tiil  she  wallowt 
like  a  lily. 

Hence  Wa'llowed  ///.  a.,  withered,  faded,  dis- 
coloured.    Wa'llowinff  vbL  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

c  1830  Halt  Mcid.  35  Al  is,  wi3  a  welewunge  \v.  r.  weole- 
wungej,  (?i  wlite  ouer  warpen.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11213  He 
Jjat  ^  walud  wand  nioght  ger  In  a  night  leif  and  fruit  ber. 
rti437  Jas.  I  Good  Counsel  11  Of  grene  gress  sone  cumis 
wallowit  hay.  c  1450  Mirk's  F'estiat  256  Roses  and  flowres 
wyihout  welewyng.  1483  Cath,  Angl.  413/2  Wellowynge, 
Jlactor^  flactencia^  ~Marcor\  Marcessibilis,  Marcibilis. 
1513  Douglas  Aineis  vii.  vlii.  ir  With  wallowit  wyngis  [L. 
fuscis  alls].  C1560  A.  ScoiT  Poems  xiv,  16  How  far  (>e 
rosy  gowlis  Passis  the  wallowit  weidis  in  l;e  vaill,  1719 
Hardyknute  \.  297  in  Pinkerton  Sel.  Sc.  Balleuls  (1783)  I. 
13  In  thraiiis  of  dethe,  wi  wallow'd  cheik, ..The  bleiding 
corps  of  warriours  lay.  1843  U'histle'hinkie  Ser.  v.  117  Our 
dochters,  .Can  thow  the  icy  tags  that  hing  About  our  wal- 
low't  hearts. 

Wallow,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Value  v. 
Wallowae,  -way,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Wellawav. 
Wallower    (wo-I(?u,3j).     [f.    Wallow  v.^  + 
-erI.] 

1.  A  person  or  animal  that  wallows. 

x6ii  CoTGR.,  Veauireur,  a  wallower,  or  tumbler  in  the 
mire.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1768)  VIII.  61  What 
miry  wallowers  the  generality  of  men  o^  our  class  are  in 
themselves.  1767  T.  Nf.vile  liuit.  ynveual  xiii.  154  Lust's 
Votaries  who  live  and  die.  Eternal  Wall'wers  in  Circean  sty. 
i8a3  Scott  Quentin  D.  xxii.  Ve  porkers  of  Liege  !  ye  wal- 
lowers in  the  mud  of  the  Maes'.  1876  Morkis  i"/^i#rrf']i. 
(1877)  ir2,  I  knew  that  the  Worm  was  Fafnir,  the  Wallower 
on  the  Gold.  1898  Mfredith  Od£s  Fr.  Hist.  15  He  knew 
.  .what  raised  This  wallower  in  old  sHme  to  noblest  heights. 

2.  Mech.  A  trundle,  lantern-wheel.  PtX^owailoiver- 
wheel. 

1548  in  Rep.  MSS.  Ld.  Middleton  (1911)  493  Paid  to 
Smaleyfora  newewaloer, iiij^.  ijy^Phil.  7*rrt«f.  XXXVIIl. 
404  By  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  fix'd  Wallower,  you 
obtain  a  Stroke  of  any  required  Height.  1773  W.  Emersom 
Princ.  Mech.  {ed.  3)  284  ii'ailoTuer^  a  trundle  upon  a  hori- 
zontal axis.  i8as  J.  Nicholson  Operat.  Mechanic  97  The 
vertical  shaft  FE  carries  the  two  equal  wallower- wheels  E 
and  F.  1866  C.  WT  Hathcld  Hist.  Notices  Doncaster  I. 
203  The  usual  face  wheel.. gears  into  a  main  pinion  or 
*  wallower  '. 

Wallowish  (w^^l^iij),  a.  Now  dial.  Also  6 
walowyshe,  -(e'ish,  7  wallouish.  See  also 
Walsh  a.  f£  Wallow  a. +  -]sm.]  Insipid,  taste- 
less, flat;  also,  ill-tasting,  nauseous,  esp.  through 
being  over-sweet. 

1548  Udall  Erasm.  Par.  Pref.  to  King  a  vj,  Honey  is 
waloweisbe  and  ouercasteth  the  stomake.  <zis86  Sidney 
Arcadia  i\.  xvi.  (Sommer)  172  b,  Like  the  si  eke  man,  to 
whom  the  Phisiiion  sweares,  the  ill -tasting  wallowish  medi- 
cine he  pofers,  is  of  a  good  taste.  1598  Florio,  Disapito^ 
vnsauorie,  tasting  of  nothing,  wallowish.  1601  Holland 
Pliny  XXIV,  i.  II,  176  Salt  giveth  a  good  rellish  to  any  meat 
that  is  over  sweet,  and  ternpereth  those  that  have  a  lushious 
and  wallowish  tasL  1657  R.  Ligon  Barbadoes  80  This  fruit 
[the  water-melon]  is..waterish,  and  wallowish.  x686  W, 
Harris  tr.  Lemety^s  Course  Chym.  (ed.  3)  557  The  wallowish 
sweetness  of  Muste.  1691  RayA^.  C.  Words -jZ  In  the  South 
we  say  wallouish^  meaning  somewhat  nauseous,  1886  [see 
Wallow  a.]. 

b.  transf.  ^wAfig. 

1549  Coverdale,  etc  Erasm.  Par.  Jas,  iv,  7-17  Therfore 
who  so  euer  backbtteth  his  neighbour,  he  either  condemneth 
the  lawe,..or  backbiteth  it  as  though  it  were  to  muche 
niyngle  mangled,  and  walowyshe,  the  office  wherof  the 
backbytour  taketh  vpon  hym.  1603  Florio  Montaigne  \. 
xlii.  143  He  is  a  foole,  his  taste  is  wallowish  and  distracted. 
Ibid.  \\\.  X.  610  My  maners  are  muslie,  rather  wallowish 
then  sharpe,  1609  G.  Benson  Serm.  7  May  13  Though  those 
sixe  petitions  deliuered  by  our  hearts  and  tongues  (by  reason 
of  the  mixture  of  our  vanity)  bee  full  of  water,  weake, 
wallowish. 

c.  Comb. :  f  wallowish -a  wee  t  a.,  so  sweet  as 
to  cloy,  sickly. 

1576  TuRBERV.  Venerie  Ixviit.  189  Few  hounds  will  eate  of 
a  Foxes  fleshe,  but  a  Badgerdes  is  wallowish  sweet  &  ram- 
mish. 1577  EuEN  Hist.  Trav,  W.  ^  E,  Indies  328  b,  Theyr 
milk  is  walowi>h  sweete. 

Hence  Wallowishly  adv. ,  Wallowislmess, 

1603  F1.OR10  Montaigne  ii.  xiL  349  The  distasted  impute 
wallowishnesse  vnto  Wine.  Ibid.  iii.  xii,  631  There  are 
some  beauties,  ..  pleasing-sweete  and  yet  wallowishly 
tastelesse.  i6ti  Cxtxov..^  Affadisscment^  wallowishnesse,  vn- 
situorinesse,  tastlesnesse. 

Wa*ll-paper.  Paper,  usually  printed  in  orna- 
mental designs,  used  for  covering  the  interior  walls 
of  buildings ;  paper-hangings. 

1858  SiMMONDS  Diet.  Trade^  kVall-paper.  See  Paper- 
hangings.  186a  Caial.  Intel nat,  Exhib.,  Brit,  II.  xxx. 
13  Block-printed  chintz  furniture  and  wall  paper.  [Else- 
where usually  called  'paper  hangings'.]  1879  Black 
Mac  lead  0/  Dare  xli.  That  was  the  guide  she  turned  to — 
the  woman-man,  the  d.ibbler  in  paint-boxes,  the  critic  of 
carpets  and  wall-papers.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  578/1 
Should  the  new  wall-paper  be  plain  or  gilded?  1904  Louise 
Crkighton  Li/e  if  Lett.  M.  Crdghtott  I.  83  He  is  spoken 
of  as  being  the  fir^t  to.. introduce  the  inhabitants  of  Fal- 
mouth to  Morris's  wall-papers.  1905  H.  G.  Wells  Kipps 
II.  Vlii.  I  3  Revel  came  last,,  .politely admiring  in  a  flute-like 
cultivated  voice  the  mellow  wall-paper  of  the  staircase. 

So  Wall-paperi&cr  vbl.  sb.j  wall-papers  col- 
lectively. 

1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  11.  ix,  A  young  lady.. who  was 
better  worth  staring  at,  it  occurred  to  Sloppy,  than  the  best 
of  wall-pripering. 

Wall-piece. 

1.  Mil.  (See  quot.  1876.; 


I       175s  R«  Rogers  Jruls,  (1769)  5,  I  embarked .  .with  a  party 
I    of  thirty  men,  in  four  baltoes,  mounted  with  two  wall-pieces 
each.  inj^Ann,  Reg.  244  We.  .at  proper  intervalskept  firing 
'    our  wall-pieces, as  signals  to  the  cutter.     1798  Hull  Adret- 
tiser  29  Sept.  1/4  The  vessel.. mounting  twelve  eighteen 
I    pounders,  .twelve  long  wall-pieces,  and  four  swivels.     1804 
'     Nai-al  Chron.  XII.  381  On  the  taffrel  were  two  large  wall- 
pieces,  ..loaded.,  with  musket   balls.     1816  Scott  IVoodst. 
xvii,  Jthe  malignants  shooting  their  wall-pieces  at  us,  haii 
so  much  the  advantage,  that  [etc.J.     i860  j.  Hewitt  Atic. 
Armour  III.  74B  The  various  tire-arms  in  use  at  the  ch>e 
of  this[i7th]cenluryare  enumerated.. by  St. -Remy.   There 
were  wall-pieces  {niousguets  de  rempart),  both  match  and 
,    flint  lock:. .the  match-lock  musquet  [etc.].     1876  Voyle  & 
,    Stevenson  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3),  ll'all-piece,  an  enlarged 
firelock  or  firearm  mounted  on  a  swivel,  and  placed  on  the 
walls  of  a  fort  or  other  fortified  place.     It  may  be  said  to  be 
obsolete,  though  sometimes  issued  in  India  to  an  expedition 
proceeding  on  service.     Z884  Milit.  Engin.  I.  ii.  115   Ma- 
chine guns  and  wall-pieces  (the  latter  being  of  great  ad- 
1    vantage  when  the  besieger  has  to  resort  to  sapping)  should 
also  form  part  of  the  armament. 
2.  Ai-ch.  A  pendant  or  pendant-post. 
i860  R.   &  J.   A.  Brandon  Open  Timber  Roofs  26  The 
wall-piece  is  tenoned  into  the  underside  of  the  principal 
rafter.     1880  ArchxoL  Cant.  XIII.  435  The  stone  corbels 
which  support  the  wall-pieces. 

Wa*ll-plat.  dial.  Also  -plot,  -plit.  [f.  Wall 
sby  +  Plat  sb.^  3 ;  app.  an  alteration  of  Wall- 
plate.] 

1.  =  Wall-plate  i. 

14x0  Searchers'  Verdicts  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  17  That 
William  Selby  hafe  aboucn  the  same  wallc,  space  to  ryst  his 
walleplat  apon.  1617  in  Willis  &  Clark  C'^f'^^idge  (1886)  I. 
205  The  roofe.  .to  stand  on  wall  platts  of  oake.  1879  Miss 
Jackson  Shropsk.  Word-bk.  468  IVall-plit,  the  piece  of 
timber  which  is  placed  on  the  lop  of  a  wall  for  the  purpose 
of  fastening  roof-rafters  to, — the  wall-plate. 
b.  A  shelf  fixed  in  the  wall. 

X84X  Hartshorne  Salopia  Antiq.  608. 

2.  The  spotted  fly-catcher  :  =  Rafter  j6.i  2, 
KxYT^K-bird. 

1841  Hartshorne  Salopia  Autiq.  608  Wall-plat  i.  The 
Flycatcher :  Muscicapa.  Linn. 

Wa'll-plate.  Also  4-6  wal-,  5  wallo-,  6  wail-, 
wayl-.     [f.  Wall  sb.^  -*-  Plate  sb.  7.] 

1.  Building.  A  timber  plnced  horizontally  on  or 
in  a  wall,  to  form  a  support  for  joists  or  rafters. 

13^  Ace,  Manor  of  the  Savoy  in  Archaeologia  XXIV.  307 
Et  in  stipendio  ij  sarratorum  sarrantium  meremium  pro 
walplates  et  hemes,  et  plauncheborde  et  plegges.  1505-6 
Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  103  Imposicionem  unius  wail- 
plate.  1669  Sturmv  Mariner's  Ma^,  vii.  xxix.  45  If  the 
Plane  of  the  Cieling  of  the  Wall  is  mterrupted,  and  made 
irregular  by  Beams,  WalUplates,  Cornishes,  [etc.].  178a 
/'/;//.  Trans.  LXXII.  368  Just  beneath  the  abovementioned 
liole  at  the  end  of  the  angle-tie,  is  the  extiemityof  the  wall- 
plate  which  lies  upon  the  eastern  wall  of  the  east  flank. 
1833  LouDON  EncycL  Archil.  %  380  The  wooden  caps  al- 
ways give,  or  seem  to  give,  a  more  secure  bearing  for  the 
wall-plate  or  architrave.  1890  '  R.  Boldrewood  '  Robbery 
under  A  rms  i.  He . .  cut  every  post  and  wallplate  and  rafter 
i  himself. 
I      2.  Mining,  (See  quots.) 

1881  Raymond  Mining  Gloss,-,  Wall-plates^  Corn.  The 
two  side-pieces  of  a  timber  frame  in  a  shaft,  parallel  to  the 
strike  of  the  lode  when  the  shaft  i^  sunk  on  the  lode.  '1  he 
other  two  pieces  are  ibe  end-pieces.  1886  J.  Baijrow.\[an 
Sc.  Mining  Terms  70  Wall-plate,  vertical  strips  of  wood 
supporting  the  ends  of  the  buntons  in  a  wotxl-lined  shaft. 

Hence  Wall-plating,  wall  plates  collectively. 

1833  Loudon  Encycl.  Archit.  §  1804  The  wall-plating  and 
bond  to  be  dovetailed  and  halved  at  their  angles. 

Wallsend  (w^lzend,  w^lze'nd).  The  name  of 
a  town  iii  Northumberland,  so  called  from  its  situa- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  Roman  wall.  Usedfl//n"iJ.  (and 
eliipt.  as  sb.),  originally  as  the  designation  of  coal 
obtained  from  a  local  seam  now  exhausted ;  subse- 
quently as  the  trade  name  for  coal  of  a  certain 
quality,  and  in  pieces  too  large  to  pass  through  a 
sieve  with  meshes  f  inch  in  diameter. 

18*7  Hone  Every-day  Bk,  1 1.  24  Wallsends  are  rising  in 
price.  1835  DiCKE\s  Sk,  Foz,  Mr.  Waikins  Tottle  i.  Three 
tons  of  the  best  Walls-end.  1897  Aincer  in  Edith  Sichel 
Life  4-  Lett,  {1906)  289j  I  have  a  pound  or  two  of  best  WalLs- 
end  wandering  about  in  my  Bronchial  cavities. 

Wallsman,  obs.  form  of  Welshman. 

Wa'll-stone.  A  stone  for  building;  a  stone 
forming  part  of  a  wall.  Also,  in  generalized  sense, 
masonry ;  stone  suitable  for  building ;  spec,  see 
quot.  1870.     Also^^. 

a  1000  Crist  a  (Gr.)  t)u  eart  se  weallstan,  be  Sa  wyrhtaii 
in  wiSwurpon  to  weorce.  axooo  Ruin  i  (Or.)  WrajtUc  is 
J»aes  weal  stan.  1610  R.  Vaughan  Water-Workes  K  2  b, 
Hauing.  .Wall-stone,  Tyle,  Lime,  and  Bricke,  as  necessary 
as  any  man  lining.  1639  Burgh  Rec.  Glasgow  (1876)  I.  403 
Thair  i-i  licence  grantit  to  Sir  Robert  Dowgkis  to  gett  ane 
hundrethe  kairtis  of  wall  stones  out  of  the  townes  quarrell. 
i8t8  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xvii,  For  a'  the  folk  I  see  here  are 
as  hard  as  the  wa'  stanes.  1837  Civil  Engin,  -v  Arch.  Jrnl. 
I.  72/1  Below  the  rag  is  the  block  stone,  [used]  for  common 
walls,  and  usually  called  wall  stone.  1870  Greenwell  in 
7««/.  Ethnot.  Soc.  (N.S.)  II.  423  '^his  [stratum  of  flint]  is 
called  by  the  present  flint-workers  the  '  wall-stone  ',  from  its 
being  used  for  building  purposes. 

attrib.  i8«  Civil  Engin,  ^  Arch.  Jrnl,  I.  72/1  The 
block,  or  wall-stone  seam,  is  in  this  quarry  about  10  or  11 
feet  thick.  Ibid.,  In  Yorkshire  the  workmen  calculate  all 
wall-stone  work  by  the  rod  of  7  yards. 

t  "Wall-tiding,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Wall  t^.i  +  Tide  sd. 
+  -ING  2.]  Welling  up  with  the  tide  :  said  of  the 
reputed  *  ebbing  and  flowing  well '  at  Tideswell. 
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WALMING. 


1616  R.  James  IterLancastr.  (Chetham  Soc.)  371  (Wonders 
of  the"  Peak]  The  leadmens  grooues..The  loftie  Wtnyates, 
and  wall-tiding  springe. 

Wallup,  variant  of  Wallop. 

tWallure.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Wall  sby  +  -ube.] 
Walls  collectively. 

C1475  Parttnay  1152  Wei  w.is  A-cheued  this  castel  l>eu- 
teuous,  Al  A-boute  reised  wonder  by  wallurc.  Ibid.  5504 
Thj-s  chambre  well  depeynted  was  fro  foote  of  wallure  the 
oui-ie  vnto. 

Walluru,  variant  of  Wallakoo. 

Wallwort  (wglwajt).  Forms :  i  walh-, 
weal-f  wal-,  waelwyrt,  vealvyrt,  3,  6  walwurt, 
4-7  walwort(5  -wourte\  6  walworte,  -woort, 
(wolworte,  walworth),  5  welleuort,  walle- 
wort,  6  wallwurte,  6-  wallwort.  [OE.  wealh- 
ivyrty  f,  wea/kj  a  (Celtic  or  Roman)  foreigner,  a 
*  Welshman '  (see  Welsh  a.)-¥wyrt  herb,  plant, 
Wort  sb^ 

It  is  vcr^  unlikely  that  toealh  in  this  word  has  the  same 
impOTt  as  in  •vuealk-hnutu  Walnut,  where  it  is  equivalent  to 
'exotic*;  no  reason  can  be  shown  why  the  Dwarf  Elder 
should  have  been  called  'the  foreign  herb*.  More  probably 
the  name,  like  its  later  synonyms  Danewort,  Danes'-blood, 
Daneweed,  expresses  the  popular  belief  that  this  plant  was 
a  product  of  soil  fertilized  by  the  carnage  of  battle.  When 
the  *  Welshman  '  was  succeeded  by  the  Dane  as  the  foe  on 
English  soil,  the  plant  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  battlefields 
received  a  new  name.  It  is  possible,  though  not  certain, 
that  the  occasional  OE,  form  ivselivyrt  is  not  a  variant  of 
Tvealkwyrt^  but  a  separate  word,  f.  Tear/ slaughter,  the  slain 
in  battle  (see  Wai.).  Cf.  hxcH-wort  (literally '  corpse-plant '), 
which  in  the  earliest  known  example  (1:1450)  denotes  the 
Dwarf  Elder,  though  it  was  soon  afterwards  misapplied 
(through  misinterpretation  of  its  synonym  'wallwort :  cf.  2 
below)  to  the  Peiiitory  of  the  Wall.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  in  Swedbh  the  Dwarf  Elder  is  locally  called  Danskablod 
(Danes'  blood),  t/tanuailod  (mGn^s  blood),  niannaort  {prt  = 
Wort  j3.')  and  valort;  in  the  last  name  the  first  element 
may  correspond  either  to  OE.  ivealk  *  Welshman  '  or  to  OE. 
tuatl  slaughter  j  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  supposition, 
as  the  early  battles  of  the  Swedes  were  not  fought  against 
Celts  or  Romans.  Kilian's  alleged  obsolete  Flemish  wale- 
tvorte  is  suspicious,  because.  Kilian  cites  the  English  word.] 

1.  The  caprifoliaceous  plant  Sambucus  Ebulus^ 
also  called  Dwarf  Elder,  Ground  Elder,  Dane- 
wort,  Danes'  Blood,  and  Daneweed.  It  has  a 
nauseous  taste  and  an  offensive  odour,  and  was 
formerly  valued  as  a  styptic. 

£7*5  CorpusGloss,  (Hessels)  E  11  Ebnlum  walhwyrt.  Ibid. 
I.  184  Intula^  uualhwyrt.  cxooo  Sax.  Leeckd.  III.  30  Wi3 
deore,  ealhtre,  walwyrl,  weoduweaxetetcj.  Ibid.  302  Ebule 
vel  eobulum.  Veal  vyrt  vel  ellenvyrt.  c  1*65  Voc.  Plants  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  555/10  Ebitlum^  i.  eble,  i.  walwurt.  a  1400-50 
Stockh.  Med.  MS.  185  Lesse  walwourt  {ebullus  minor).  Ibid. 
i.  304  in  Anglia  XVIII.  303  Take.,jws  of  walwort  &  of 
morele.  Ibui.  321,  303  Take  walwort-rotys,  styf  &  starke. 
t:  t4ss  tr,  Arderru  s  Treat.  Fistula  etc.  (1910)  31  per  is  a 
nature!  vcrtu  in  walwort  ^lat  moste  wele  restreynej*  blode  of 
woundes.  ciA<Sio  Aiphiia{Xne.Qd.  Oxon.)  51/2  Ebulus  uel 
Ebula,  gall,  ebte,  angl.  welleuort.  a  1491  J.  Rous  Hist. 
Reg.  Angl.  {1716)  104  Videre  etiam  possumus.,in  villagiis 
juxta  Warwicum,  ubi  circa  maneria  popuU  erant  trucidati 
[by  the  Danes  in  1016],  ex  sanguine  hominum  ibi  interfecto- 
rum  herbam  ebuli,  id  est,  Walwort,  habundanter  crescere, 
qux  ex  ebullitione  sanguinis  humani  naturaliter  originem 
trahit.  \y^\Bk.  Properties  Herbs  Q,\\\,'^\iVLi\x?,mmoT.  Thys 
is  the  less  Wolworte.  It  is  somewhat  like  to  Walworte. 
1650  [W.  Howe]  Phyiol.  Brit.  35  Ebulus  Chamaeacte,  sive 
Sambuctis  humilis,  in  agris  &  coemeteriis.  Wallwort,  Dwarfe 
Elder,  or  Daneweed.  1778  G.  White  Selborne^  To  Barring- 
ton  3  July,  Sambucus  ebulus^  dwarf  elder,  walwcrt,  or  dane- 
wort, 

^  2.  Erroneous  uses.  Through  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  first  element  (as  if  Wall  j^.l)  the  name 
has  been  applied  in  Herbals,  Dictionaries,  etc.  to 
the  Peiiitory  of  the  Wall,  and  other  plants  grow- 
ing on  walls.  As  the  word  Pellitoby  has  a 
doable  origin,  partly  repr.  L,  parietaria  (f.  paries 
wall)  and  partly  repr.  ll  pyretkrum^  the  mistaken 
identification  of  wallwort  with  the  Peiiitory  of  the 
Wall  led  to  the  further  error  of  applying  the  name 
to  the  Peiiitory  of  Spain  (^Anacletus  Pyrethruni). 
The  application  of  the  name  to  the  Comfrey  (Sym- 
phyton)  in  quot.  1567  is  due  to  confusion  with  G. 
wallwurz  (said  to  be  from  wallen  to  heal  wounds), 
whence  Du,  waalwortel^  Sw.  vallort,  vallgras, 

1561  HoLLYBUSH  Horn.  Apoth,  43  Let  hym  take  the  roote 
of  Piretrum,  that  is  Walworte  in  hys  mouth,  and  chawe  it. 
1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  63  Walwort  the  Greekes  cal 
Symphyion.  ,It  helpeth  and  putteth  away  bloud  spitting. 
1857  Anne  Pratt  Flower  PI.  V.  33  Common  Peiiitory.  .The 
herb  was  formerly  called  Wall-wort. 

tWa-lly,  a.i  Sc.  Obs.  In  6  wallie.  [f.  Wall 
sbj^-^-y.]  Of  the  sea:  Tempestuous. 

1501  Douglas  PaL  Hon,  11.  xxxv,  Throw  countreis  seir, 
hottis  and  roches  hie,  Ouir  vailis,  planis,  woddis,  wallie  sey. 
i7ax  Ramsay  Poet's  IVish  ii,  Wha  to  the  Indian  plain  Sue- 
cessfu' ploughs  the  wally  sea. 

Wally,  "waly  (w§'li),  a.^^adv.,  and  j^.  Sc. 
Also  walie,  wallie,  waulie,  wawlie.  [Of  obscure 
origin.]  A.  adj\  Used  as  an  indefinite  term  of 
admiration:  Handsome,  fine;  large,  ample. 

If  quot.  1637-50  is  correctly  placed  here  the  use  is  ironical. 

I500-S0  Dunbar  Poems  Ixxv.  45  Quod  he.. My  kyd..My 
tendir  gyrle,  my  wallie  gowdye.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk 
(Wodrow  Soc)  431  In  the  beginning  of  March  1618,  he  said 
to  his  wife,  *  Spouse,  this  wallie  March  will  make  an  end  of 
all  thir  things: 'and  so  it  was,  for  he  deceased  March  31. 
1728  Ramsay  Three  Bonnets  i.  83  She  was  a  winsome  Wench 


I  and  waly,  And  cou  d  put  on  her  Claiihs  fu'  brawly.  1739 
Alex.  Nicol  Nature  without  Art  22  Ilk  merry  Look  and 

!  wally  Taste  Gies  Health  xmio  the  gamesome  Jest.  1786 
lUiRNS  To  a  Haggis  vii,  Clap  in  his  walie  nieve  a  blade, 
He'll  mak  it  whissle.  1791  —  Tain  o'  Shanter  164  [echoes 
quot.  1722].  1839  WhistU-binkie  Ser.  11.  50  Auld  Souter 
Rabby,  that  dresses  sae  brawiy;  Auld  Barber  Watty,  sae 

;  smirky  an'  waly.  1896  Lumsden  Poems  142  Our  Wee  '1  oun's 
wally  offspring. 

t  b.    Comb.  Wulliman  {Orkney)  :   see  quot. 
x6z9  Orkney  IFitch  Trial  in  County  Folk- Lore  {\()ox)  III. 

j    103  The  devill  appeirit  to  you,  Quhom  ye  called  Walliman, 

'    claid  in  quhyt  cloathis  with  ane  quhyt  head  [etc]. 

B-    adv.  Finely,    f  With  impersonal  vb.   used 

:   optatively,  Wally  fall  ^  fair  fall,  good  luck  to. 

153s  Lyndesay  Satyre  2434  lohne  to  the  King.  Gudeday, 
gud  day  !  Grit  God  saif  baith  jour  graces  !  Wallie,  walHe 
fall  they  twa  weill-fairde  faces  !   1847  H.  S.  Riddell/'(7^///j 

:    193   For  a' gangs  wally  wi'  them,   Wha  thus  live  in  their 

\    native  land,  Wi  them  that's  dearest  to  them. 

I       C.  sb,   *  A  toy,  a  gewgaw*  (Jam.). 

I       172a  Ramsay  Tiva  Cut-purses  4  li;iith  Lads  and  Lasses 

:  busked  brawlj',  To  glowr  at  ilka  Bonny- waly.  I7a8  —  Poevis 
II.  404  Gloss.,  Bonywaiys,  Toys,  Gu-gaws.     a  i-jj^  Fkrgls- 

,    SON  Hallow/air  29  Here  chapman  billies  tak  their  stand, 

I  An'  shaw  their  bonny  walHes  \rhyme  fallows].  i8n  A.  Scott 
Poems  96  What  bonny  lassies  flock  to  Boswell's  fair.  To  see 

;    their  joes,  an'  shaw  their  wallies  there  !     18x6  %qoit  Antiq. 

;    xxix,  Glenallan  House,  wi'  a'  the  pictures  and  black  velvet 

'    and  silver  bonny-wawlies  belanging  to  it.     i8ai  —  Pirate 
xviii,  IJonny-wallies  baith  of  silver  and  gowd. 
Wally,  var.  Waly  int, 

Wallydrag,  wallydraigle.    Sc    Also 

wal(l)idrag,  -draggle,  -dragle,  -tragle,  wary- 
draggel,  -draggle,  etc.  (see  Eng.  Dial,  Did.). 
[Cf.  Drag,  Dbaggle  vbs,'] 

1.  '  A  feeble,    ill-grown   person    or   animal ;    a 
;   worthless,   slovenly  person,  esp.  a  woman'  {Eng. 

:   Dial.  Did.), 

XS08  Kennedy  Flyting  w.  Dunbar  ^T)  W'uilc  walidrag,  and 

werlot  of  the  cairtis.     xsoo-ao  IJunbar  Poems  .\xvi.  97  Full 

mony  a  waistless  wallydrag,  With  wamiss  vnweildable,  did 

furth  wag,  In  creische   that   did   incress.     a  1508  —   Tua 

Mariii  Wemen  89,  I  haue  ane  walUdrag,  ane  worme,  ane 

auld  wobat  carle.     1817  Scott  Rob  Roy  xxxiv.  That  canna 

be  said  o'  king's  soldiers,  if  they  let  themselves  be  beaten  wi* 

a  wheen  auld  carles  that  are  past  fighting,,  .and  wives  wi' 

their  rocks  and  distaffs,  the  very  wall  y-draigles  o'  the  country. 

i    side.  1818 —  Hrt.  Midi,  xviii,  We  think  mair  about  the  warst 

I    wally-draigle  in  our  ain  byre,  than  about  the  blessing  which 

I    the  angel  of  the  covenant  gave  to  the  Patriarch.     1871  W. 

i    Alexander    Johnny  Gibb  (1873)  ^4^   Yon  bit  pernicketty 

wallydraggle  I     He'll  dee  some  service,  or  than  no. 

2.  (See  quot.  1808.) 

1808  J  AMiESON,  Wallidrag.  ..It  appears  primarily  to  signify 

the  youngest  of  a  family,  who  is  often  the  feeblest.     It  is 

I    sometimes  used  to  denote  the  youngest  bird  in  a  nest.    i8s6 

;    Galt  Last  0/  Lairds  xxxvii,  It's  just  like  a  cuckoo  dabbing 

'    a  wallydraigle  out  o'  the  nest. 

\     Wally-dye,  Sc  form  of  Welladay. 
"Wallyt,  obs.  form  of  Wallet. 
Wally-wae,  Sc.  form  of  Wkllaway. 
'      tWaim,  -y^.l    Obs.     Forms:   a.   i  -Wflelni,  2- 
1    walm,  6  (? qualme),  wawlme,  wawme,  wlialme, 
I    6-7  walme,  waulni(e,  waume,  8  waum.     j6.   i 
welm,  (wi(e)lm,  wylm),  4  ■welni(e.   [OE.  wselm 
i    {wielm,  etc. ;  also  in  k-wielm  spring),  str.  masc. 
;   a  gushing,  swirling  of  (boiling)  liquids  ;  boiling  ; 
heat,  etc.  =  mod.  WFris.  wdl?n{e  smoke,   vapour. 
mod. Flem.   (dial.)  ivalm^  wolm^  wave  bubble,  a 
'   gushing,  etc.,  Du.  walm,  LG.  walm  smoke,  OHG., 
\    MHO.  walm  str.   masc.   heat,  passion,  G.  (dial.) 
j   walm  ebullition,  boiling,  whirlpool,  MDan.  valm^ 
I   volm    heat :— OTeut.   *walmi-z,    a   derivative    of 
'    *wel-   (cf.  ON.   olmr  raging  '.—*7valmo-,  ylja  to 
warm  '.—^wuljanjylr  warmth,  affection  i—^wuli-Zy 
Goth,  wulan  to  be  fervent),  the  radical  sense  of 
which  is  doubtful. 
I      In  the  sequence  of  senses  here  adopted  it  is  assumed  that 
I    the  notion  of  surging  motion  was  the  original,  from  which, 
;    through  the  idea  of  boiling,  was  developed  the  idea  of  heat. 
j     In  this  case  *ivel'  is  perh.  related  to  Pre-l'eut.  *'wel{H)  to 
roll,  see  Wallow,  etc.    It  is  possible  that  two  originally  dis- 
tinct radical  elements  became  confused  in  Teut.    See  Wall 
v}^  to  which  this  word  serves  as  a  noun  of  action.] 

1.  a.  (In  OE.  only.)  Surging  or  heaving  move- 
ment (of  waves).     Chiefly  in  phrases  like  wmteres^ 

I    yCawielmf  often  used  poet,  for  *sea'  or  'waves*. 
'    Hence  b.  A  wave,  billow. 

!       C900  Bxda's  Hist.  in.  xv.  (1890)  200  ?"estilde  seo  sa;  fram 

j    (5am  wylme.    a  1000  Andreas  452  He  y9um  stilde,  w^eteres 

j    wjelmum.     c  1323  Songs  on  Learning  Music  in  Kel.  Ant.  I. 

\    292  Me  is  wo  so  is  t^e  be  bat  belles  in  be  walmes.    1558  Phaer 

1    .^tieidww.  (1562)  Aa  ij,  Ye  liuelong  night  did  Tiber  flood 

his  streames  down  couch  &  calme .  .yt  nether  mouing  made 

of  waue  nor  walme.  iftBx  Stmoi.k\ Seneca's  Hercules  CEtxus 

IL  195  b,  I  smoothed  naue  the  wrastUng  wanes,  and  layde 

downe  euery  walme.    159a  Wyrlf.v  Armorie^  Ld.  Chandos 

84  The  wanton  Dolphin  dalHeth  on  ech  walme. 

2.  A  gushing  forth,  or  upwelling  of  water;  a 
spring,  fountain,  water-source  ;  the  water  of  such. 

Beowulf  2546  Wars  3aere  burnan  wjelm  heaflofyrum  hat. 
rt897iELFHED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  (1871)  373  He  drincSof 
?aem  wielme  his  agnes  pyttes.  CI175  Lamb.  Horn.  141  f>e 
Stan  to-chan  and  fouwer  walmes  of  watere  sprungcn  ut  J>er 
of.  13..  Guy  IVarw.  3592  Al  to-hewe  was  his  helme,  pe 
blod  ran  out  als  a  welme.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I. 
429  In  J>e  welmes  ofter  }>an  ones  Is  y-founde  reed  splekked 
stones  ;  In  tokene  of  [JJe]  blood  reed,  pat  J>e  mayde  Wyne- 
frede  Schadde  at  J?at  putte. 


3.  a.  The  bubbling  and  heaving  of  water,  etc, 
in  process  of  boiling  (melting,  etc.).  Also,  one 
such  motion  ;  a  *  wallop',  a  bubble. 

a  1000  CvNEwuLF  Juliana  5S3  In  Saes  leades  wylm  scufan. 
c  1425  Seven  Sages  (P.)  2363  Thys  sevene  walmes  sygnyfye 
Seven  develsin  thy  Companye,  That  ben  thy  seven  clerkys. 
(Z  1450  LovELiCH  Grail  Ivi.  397  That  water  that  Cold  was 
before,  Anon  brenneng  hot  it  be-Cam  thore,  and  with  grete 
walmes  it  boylledeso  faste,  that  the  dewkes  hondis  it  brende. 
1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  P'r.  Acad.  n.  lix.  333  Euen  as  fire 
causeth  water  to  swell  and  to  send  forth  great  waumes. 
n  1648  DiGBV  Closet  Opened  (1677)  28  Let  it  have  a  little 
walm  of  heat  after  it.  x688  Holme  A>niouryn\.  85/2  Walm, 
a  little  seething  cr  boiling  up  of  Liquor  in  a  Pot. 

b.  In  advb.   phrase,  {to  be,  set)  a  walmi  in  a 
l)oiling  condition.     Also  \x%tdjig. 

1609  j.  DAviEs(Heref)//MW(7«rj  //^azA.  (Grosart)  46/2  He 
was  a  walme,  he  could  not  stay  impeaching,  Who  smoakt 
with  heat ;  and  chokt  all  with  the  smother,  c  1613  —  li''iis 
Pilg^'_  iGrosart)  28  The  Seas  vnfit  to  saile  on,  if  too  calme  : 
As  It  is  when  it  is  too  turbulent:  Then,  the  meane  motion 
sets  it  so  a  walme  As  doth  the  Sailors  Eare,  and  Eye  con- 
tent. 

c.  A  spell  of  boiling  :   =  Wallop  sb.  2  b. 

1558  Warde  tr.  A  Ic.ris'  Seer.  (1568)  63  b,  Let  them  boile  at 
eche  time  but  oiielye  one  wawme.  1575  1'ubberv.  l''enerte 
Ixxix.  230  Let  them  boyle  two  or  three  whalmes  vpon  the 
lire.  Ibid.t  Let  them  boyle  therein,  a  whaime  or  a  wallop 
in  a  pewter  pot.  1579  Langham  Card,  Health  15  Put  in 
good  store  of  Sugar,  &  seethe  it  a  walme  or  two.  1599  A.  M. 
tr.  Gabelhfluer's  Bk.  Physicke  4/1  Let  it  seeth  on  the  fyer 
one  qualme  or  two.  j6oi  Holland  Pliny  xxui.  ii.  II.  157 
'I  hese  togither  in  a  kettle  they  did  set  to  boile,  and  let  them 
have  ten  walms  over  the  fire.  1653  T.  iJRUCis  P'ade  Mecum 
(ed.  2)  170  Boyle  them  a  walm  or  two.  1675  Hannah  Wool- 
lly  Gentlew.  Comp.  145  Stir  them  together,  and  give  them 
a  walm.  a  169Z  Bovle  Medicin.  Exp.  vii.  (1693)62  Stop  the 
Bottle,  and  keep  it  in  boiling  Water,  till  the  Water  has  made 
three  or  four  walms.  £1730  W.  Gibson  Earner's  Disfieus. 
x.  (1734)  245  Boil,  .infiue  Pints  ofWhey  made  of  Cow's  Milk, 
and  after  two  or  three  brisk  Waums,  remove,  .from  the  fire. 
17*8  E.  Smith  Compi.  Houscw.  (1750)  88  Put  them  in  the 
pot  when  the  water  boils,  and  let  them  have  four  or  five 
walms. 

4.  Salt-making.  *  A  certain  measure  of  salt  afttr 
boiling'  (Leigh  Chesh.  Gloss.,  1877);  in  quots.  a 
vessel  of  some  kind  holding  this  quantity. 

The  identity  of  the  word,  and  the  correctness  of  Leigh's 
interpretation,  are  somewhat  doubtful. 

163^  Brereton  TrazK  (.Chetham  Soc.)  16  The  salt  made  is 
not  disposed  into  sacks,  walms,  or  any  other  measures,  but 
lieth  in  huge  great  heaps.  1693  Act  5  //  ///.  ^-  Mary  c.  7 
§  23  Salt  made.. in  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester  when 
taken  from  the  Pans  is  put  into  Walms  Baskettes  or  Vessells. 

5.  Comb.  :  walm-kd  adj.  blazing-hot,  boilmg- 
hot.     (Cf.  walming  hot.) 

a  1000  Cxdm en's  Gen.  25S4  Him  bregoenglawylmhatnelig 
to  wriece  sende.  a  1125  Juliana  68  He  het  fecchen  a  ueat 
and  wi3  pich  fuUen,  and  wallen  hit  walmhat. 

tWalm,  sb:^  Var.  of  Qualm  sb?-,  killing, 
execution. 

fiao5  Lay.  22124  And  wulc  mon  swa  wurs  dude  l>ene  Jw 
king  hafde  iboden  he  wolde  Line  ifusen  to  ane  bare  walme, 
and  3if  hit  weore  Ia;5  mon  he  sculde  bougie  for  t>on. 

t  Walm,  V.  Obs.  i-  ornis :  a.  4-7  walin(e,  6 
? qualm,  7  waulm.  /3.  4  welra-,  7  welm,  whelm, 
[f.  Walm  sb.^,  possibly  rej  r.  an  unrecorded  OE. 
derivative  ^waehnan  {^wielman,  etc.),  Cf.  mod. 
Flem.  (dial.)  walmen  to  boil,  bubble,  Du.  wahnen 
to  smoke,  G.  (dial.)  walmen  to  boil,  welmen  to 
undulate,  well  up,  flame  up. 

This  verb  appears  to  have  become  confused  («/.  in  the  H 
forms)  with  Whelm  v.  {q.v.).  The  lelationship  of  Wamble 
zi.  is  obscure  but  may  depend  upon  a  transposition  of  the  /. 
Cf.  zvamble,  Tvhamjnel,  whemmel  etc.  =  Whelai  s*.] 

1.  intr.  a.  Of  water  :  To  well  up,  gush  or  spout 
forth.     Usually  const.  v^6.\%./orth,  outj  up,  etc. 

a  1300  Floriz  f(  Bl.  (Hausknecht)  719  [pe  wal]  He  welme}* 
up  so  he  were  wod  And  cliaungel>  fram  water  in  to  blod. 
'ia  1366  Chaucer  l^ovt.  Rose  1561  The  water  is  eveie  fresh 
&  newe,  That  welmeth  up  with  wawis  bright.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  ii.  viii.  (1495)  b  v.  As  a  thynge^yt  boyllyth 
by  htrengthe  welmyth  &  lepyth,  and  throwyth  &  shedyth  it- 
self all  abowte.  158a  Batman  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xiii.  i.  190 
Other  waters  spring  and  walme  out  of  the  inner  parts  of  the 
earth,  as  well  water  and  pit  water.  1606  Holland  Suetoniu:^ 
75  He  lay  with  his  bed  chamber  dores  open,  and  oftentimes 
withrn  a  cloisture  supported  with  pillers,  haumg  water  walm- 
ing out  of  a  spring,  or  running  from  a  spout  in  a  conduit. 
1610  —  Camden's  Brit.  (1637J  505  A  place.. out  of  which 
there  walme  Springs  in  great  plenty,  c  1630  Risdon  Svrz>. 
i)«'(7«  (1714)  11,83  Here  isa  Pond,  .maintained  by  Springs, 
which  continually  welm  and  boil  up.  Ibid.  340  But  of  cer- 
tain Pits,  in  the  Moors  of  this  Parish,  brackish  Water  whelm- 
eih  forth.  1681  Chetham  Angler's  Vade^m.  x.  (1689)  100 
On  the  very  top  of  Cadier  Arthur  Hill  in  Brecknockshire, 
there  walmeth  forth  a  spring  of  water. 
b.  Jig,  To  abound ;  be  plentiful. 

1399  Langl.  Rich.  Redelis  111.  114  pe  wikkid  werchinge 
)?at  walmed  in  her  daies,  And  5it  woU  here-after. 

o.  Of  smoke,  vapour,  etc. :  To  swirl,  billow  ; 
to  issue  forth  in  such  a  manner,   rare. 

1601  Holland /'//«)' n.  xliii.  L  21  A  smokiefume  walmeth 
up  with  many  turnings  like  waves.  1609—  A  mm.  Marceli. 
xvii.  i.  80  They  saw  afarre  off"  a  mightie  deale  of  smoke 
waulming  up  into  the  aire, 

2.  To  swell,  bubble,  as  in  boiling  ;  to  boil. 
[1599:    see  Qualm  v.^   '  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit. 

(1637)  235  The  waters  boile,  and  waime  to  our  desire. 

Hence  Wa'lmlixg  vbl.  sh,^  Wa*!!!!!!!?  ///.  a,, 
glowing,  seething  ;  also  in  phr.  walming  hot. 

c  1530  Judic.  Urines  11.  ii.  12  By  reason  of  rollyng  and 
walmyng  of  the  blode  about  in  tlie  vcynes  of  y«  boily.     1601 
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Holland  PHny  ii.  ciii.  I.  46  At  the  very  foot  of  i'Etna..for 
.  .an  hundred  miles,  the  waulming  round  bals  and  flakes  of 
fire  cast  out  sand  and  ashes.  1610  —  Camden  s  Brit.  i.  681 
The  Stuples  did  send  away  a  wai^Iming  hotc  vapor. 

fWa'lmingy  vbL  sb.-  Ods.  [Perh,  merely  a 
variant  of  wamiyng  (see  Wamble  ».),  which  also 
occurs  in  the  Fromp.  Parv,  Cf.  QCALM  sb.^.1 
Turning  (of  the  stomach),  nausea. 

C1440  Promp.  Parv.  514/2  Walmynge,  of  the  stomalce.. 
nausea. 

Walnut  1  (wj-lnyt).  Forms  :  i  walhhnutu, 
4-6  walnotte,  5  wallnott,  5,  6  walnutt(e,  6-8 
wall-nutt,  7  walenotte,  7-8  wallnut,  6- 
walnut.  See  also  Walsh-nut.  [OE,  walh- 
knutu  sir,  fem.  =  WFris.  walnut  (NFris.  wal~ 
nodd  from  Da.),  MDu.  wahwte  (Kilian  ivalnot)^ 
Du.  walnoot^  MLG.  walinot^  -nut^  LG.  (Bremisch. 
Worterb.  wallnutt)  wainttt,  G.  walnuss  (earlier 
waihiuss)y  ON.  valhnot  str.  fem.  (Norw,  valnot^ 
Sw.  valnbt^  Da.  vain^d).  The  first  element  is 
OTeut.  *walxp-z  (OE.  wealh,  OHG.  walak) 
*  Welshman*,  i.e.  Celtic  or  Roman  foreigner;  see 
Welsh  a. 

The  solitary  OE.  example  (in  a  glossary  1:1050)  is  the 
earliest  known  appearance  of  the  word  in  any  language.  The 
word  must,  however,  have  come  to  England  from  tlie  Conti- 
nent, but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether  it  belonged  to 
the  primitive  OE.  vocabulary,  or  was  introduced  at  a  rela- 
tively late  date.  It  seems  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the 
LG.-speaking  district;  etymological  I  y  it  meant  the  nut  of 
the  Roman  lands  (Gaul  and  Italy)  as  distinguished  from  the 
native  hazel.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  languages  of  these 
countries  the  word  descending  from  L.  uux^  when  us=d  with- 
out qualification,  denotes  the  walnut.  In  HG.  the  word 
appears  first  in  the  i6th  c.  (adapted  from  LG.);  but  MHG. 
had  the  equivalent  tvdlkisch  nu^  (mod.G.  dial,  ^valscke  miss, 
tudlschnuss) :  see  Walsh-nut. 

The  ONF.  noix gauge^  gaugue^  walnut  (which  survives  in 
mod.  Picard  and  Norman  dialects)  app.  represents  a  popular 
L,  *nux  galiica^  a  translation  of  the  Teut.  word.] 

L  The  nut  of  the  common  walnut-tree,  Juglam 
regia,  consisting  of  a  two-lobed  seed  (the  edible 
kernel)  enclosed  in  a  spheroidal  shell  covered  with 
a  green  fleshy  husk. 

The  seed  of  the  mature  fruit  is  eaten  like  any  other  nut, 
and  the  soft  unripe  fruit  is  used  entire  for  pickhng. 

French  walnut :  the  nut  (much  larger  than  the  ordinary 
kind)  of  a  variety  of  the  common  walnut  tree,  yugia/isregia 
maxima. 

cxo^o  ypc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  452/34  A«.r,  hnutbcam  oflSe 
walhhnutu.  1358-9  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  124  Et  ij 
M.de  walnottes,  prec.  millenc  15^.  1377  Lancl.  P.  PL  B. 
XI.  251  As  on  a  walnot  with-oute  is  a  bitter  barke.  And  after 
pat  bitter  barke, .  Is  a  kimelle  of  conforte  kyndc  to  restore. 
c  1430  Two  Cookery.bks.  109  (Ashm,  MS.)  Take  curnylles  of 
walnotys.  1580  Blundevil  Curing  Horses  Dis.xcix.  46  Me 
thinkes  that  the  quantitie  of  a  Walnut  were  too  little  for  so 
much  wine.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  iv.  ii.  171  Let  them  say 
of  me,  as  iealou-;  as  Ford,  that  search'd  a  hollow  Wall-nut 
for  his  wiues  Lemman.  1639  T.  de  Grey  Conipi.  Horsent. 
276  Make  it  up  into  pits  somewhat  bigger  than  a  French 
Walnut.  x66i  J.  CiiiLUHEY^r;/.  Baconica  6  Their  quantity 
is  from  a  Pease  to  a  Wall-nut.  171a  Steele  Sfect.  No,  498 
p  3,  I  was  diverting  my  self  with  a  pennyworth  of  Walnuts. 
itAqMrs.  Kaffald  Engl.  Hotisekfir,(\Tj%)22-i  Topreserve 
Walnuts  white.  Take  the  large  French  walnuts  full  grown, 
hut  not  shelled,  pare  them  till  you  see  the  white  appear,  [etc.]. 
1870  Veats  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  187  Walnuts  will  not  bear  a 
long  voyage  without  being  kiln-dried. 

b.  Often  referred  to  as  eaten  with  wine  after 
dinner. 

i8a4  Pynb  (tith\  Wine  and  Walnuts.  1833  Tennyson 
Miller* s  Dau.  32  In  after-dinner  talk  Across  the  walnuts  and 
the  wine. 

C  Used  for  walnut-juice, 

1709  Prior  Henry  tf  Emma  501  Black  Soot,  or  yellow 
Walnut  shall  disgrace  This  little  Red  and  White  of  Emma's 
Face. 

d.  Oil  of  walnuts :  the  essential  oil  expressed 
from  the  kernels  of  walnuts. 

1634  PEACKAM  CompL  Gi-ntl.  xiii.  (1906)  130  Then  use  the 
oyle  of  Walnuts.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  II.  227  Olive- 
oil,  oil  of  wallnuts,  oil  of  colsa.  .are  all  used  in  the  arts  for 
making  soap. 

lie.  Applied  to  the  cow-nut. 

X553  Eden  New  India^  ist  Three  Bks.  onAnur.  (Arb.)  19 
This  tree , .  bearetb  a  kynde  of  walnuttes  [L.  iuglatuies\  most 
delicate  to  be  eaten. 

2.  The  nut-bearing  tree  Juglans  regia  (N.O. 
Juglandacest),  Also  applied  to  other  species  of 
Juglans  and  related  genera  :  see  2  b.  In  the  U.S. 
the  word  often  denotes  the  Hickory  {Caryd). 

t6oo  Fairfax  Tasso  lit.  Ixxvi,  The  broad-leau'd  Sicamore, 
The  barraine  Platane,  and  the  Wall-nut  sound.  1600  J.  PoRv 
Ir.  Leo's  Africa  iv.  228  Vpon  this  mountaine  are  many 
springs,  and  woods  abounding  with  walnuts.  «i7oo  Evelyn 
Diary  12  Oct.  1677,  Innumerable  are  the  plantations  of  tree^, 
especially  w.-\llnuls.  xZbgTozf.KlIighl.  lurkey  1.^66  Ihcrc 
are  but  few  trees,  only  a  few  poplars,  and  a  walnut  or  two. 
b.  With  defining  adj.  Common  Walnut  (in 
British  use),  Juglans  regia^  called  in  the  6^.5". 
English  Walnut.  Black  Walnut,  the  American 
specicSf  Juglans  nigra ;  Grey  or  Whit©  Walnut, 
the  Butternut  of  the  V.S.,  Juglans  cinerea. 

1754  Catfsbv  Nat.  Hist.  Carolina  etc.  I.  67  The  Black 
Walnut.  Most  parts  of  the  Northern  Continent  of  America, 
abound  with  these  Trees,  particularly  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
1760  J.  Lee  Introd.  Hot.  App.  331  Walnut,  Jamaica,  Hura. 
1785  Martyn  Lett.  Sot.  xxviii.  (1794)  439  Common  Walnut  is 
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distin^ished  by  having  the  component  leaves  oval,  smooth, 
sometimes  a  little  toothed,  and  almost  equal.  1857  A.  Okay 
First  Less.  Bot,  (1866)  153  Heart-wood,. is  generally  of  a 
different  color, ..brown  in  Black- Walnut,  black  in  Ebony, 
etc.  1864GRISEBACH  Flora  W.  Ind.  I  si.  788  Walnut,  Jamaica, 
Picrodvndron  Juglans.  Walnut,  Otaheite,  Aleuriies  tri- 
loba. i68z  Garden  y  Jan.  1/2  Besides  these  there  are  already 
fruiting  ..  English  Walnuts,  Persian  Walnuts  (Kaghazi), 
Almonds,  American  Black  Walnuts,  &c.  Ibid.  16  Sept.  251/1 
The  Grey  Walnut  or  Butternut,  .is  smaller  in  growth  and 
more  spreading  in  habit  [than  the  Black  Walnut]. 

3.  The  wood  of  the  walnut-tree. 

« 1583  in  Eng.  Hist.  Pev.iigj^)  XXIX.  5i7Thecomodities 
thence  ar..Boordes  of  chestnuttes  and  walnuttes.  1634 
Capt.  J.  Smith  Virginia  11.  25  The  wood  that  is  most  com- 
mon is  Oke  and  Walnut.  1853  .'Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xviii, 
How  pleasant  then,  to  be  bound  to  no  particular  chairs  and 
tables,  but.. to  flit  from  rosewood  to  mahogany,  and  from 
mahogany  to  walnut,  ..as  the  humour  took  one.  x868  Rep, 
U.S.  Commisiiorur  Agric.  (i86g)  15  The  museum  has  been 
partly  filled  with  absolutely  dust-proof  cases  of  solid  walnut 
shaped  in  the  best  style  of  the  art.  1893  Joseph  Gardner  ^ 
Sons'  iSlonthly  Circular  1  Oct.,  Walnut— .American.— Im- 
ports :  394  Logs  into  Liverpool.  Ibid.^  Walnut — Circassian 
—  No  Imports. 

fb.  As  material  for  gun-stocks.    Hence  coUoq. 
To  shoulder  walnut :  to  enlist  as  a  soldier.  Obs. 

1838  D.  Jerrold  Men  of  Character  (1851)  10,  '  I  tell  ye. 
Cuttles,  it  s  no  use.    I'll  shoulder  walnut  tirst.'    *  Walnut  1 ' 

*  Ay,  go  for  a  soldier.* 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb,  a.  obvious  combinations,  as 
(sense  1)  walnut- kernel^  -ketchups  -oily  -peel^  -trade, 
-wine ;  walnut-stained  adj. ;  (sense  2)  walnut 
avenue y  garden  ^  leafy  'Wood\  (sense  3,  quasi-adj. 

*  made  of  walnut  *)  wainttt  bed^  sideboard ;  walnut- 
framed  adj.     b.  special  comb. :  walnut-brown, 

the  brown  colour  produced  by  the  application  of 
walnut-juice  to  the  skin  ;  walnut-juice,  the  juice 
expressed  from  the  green  husk  of  the  walnut;  used 
by  gipsies  as  a  brown  stain  for  the  skin ;  "f  walnut- 
watep  (see  quot.). 

1898  Miss  Yongb  Keble's  Parishes  iti.  44  There  were  two 
*walnut  avenues  planted  about  this  time.  1840  Thackeray 
Catherine  xi.  This  amiable  pair  were  lying  in  a  large  "wal- 
nut bed.  1865  KiNGSLEV  Heretv.  xxx.  If  William's  French 
grooms  got  hold  of  you^  Torfrida,  it  would  not  be  a  little 

walnut-brown  which  would  hide  you.  1908  S.  E.  White 
Rivertnan  xiv,  The  *walnut-framed  photograph.  1873 
Kingsbury  Comm,  Song  of  Sol.,  Speaker' s  Comm,  IV.  671/2 
She  relates  to  the  Chorus  how  in  early  spring  she  had  first 
met  the  King  in  a  'walnut-garden  in  her  own  country,  ff  la 
E.  Thomas  Geo,  Borrow  v.  44  They  colour  his  face  with 
"walnut  juice  so  that  he  looks  a  '  true  son  of  an  Egyptian  '. 
1908  [Miss  E.  Fowler]  Betw.  Trent  <$•  Ancholme  9  A  string 
of  *walnut  kernels.  1769  Mrs.  Raffald  Engl.  Housekpr. 
(1778)  33  One  meat  spoonful  of  *walnut  catchup.  1855 
Delamer  Kitchen  Card.  (1861)  166  Walnut  ketchup,  is  ob- 
tained from  the  outer  husk  of  the  ripe  fruit.  17*8  Chambers 
Cycl.  S.V.  Ulcer,  A  Decoction  of  *Walnut  Leaves  in  Water, 
with  a  little  Sugar.  184a  Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  629  Slugs 
and  earth-worms  may  be  effectually  destroyed  by.  ,a  decoc- 
tion of.. walnut  leaves.  164A  W.  Bullock  Virginia  12  Pot- 
asheSt  Kape,  and  'Walnut  Oyle,  and  other  Staples.  1815  J. 
Shith  Panorama  Sci.  l^  Art  II.  543  *  Walnut-peels  managed 
as  for  wool,  form  a  cheap  and  durable  brown  for  silk.  1833 
Veget.  Subs.  Materials  of  Manuf  xxiii.  404  Fawn  colours. 
Sumach — Walnut-peels — Henna.  x86a  Catal,  Internat. 
Exhib.y  Brit.  II.  No.  5731,  A  'walnut  sideboard,  Kenais* 
sance  style,  1906  T.  Watts-Dunton  Thoreaus  Walden 
Introd.  p.  xi,  One  of  those  masquerading  *  children  of  the 
Tent '. .  who  think  it  fine  to  play  the  Man  of  the  Woods,  in 
order  that  they  may . .  write  books  with  *walnut-stained 
fingers.  171s  Steele  Spect.  No.  509  P  3, 1  must  repeat  the 
Abomination,  that  the  'Walnut  Trade  Is  carry'd  on  by  old 
Women  within  the  Walks.  1747  Mrs.  Glasse  Cookery  xx. 
158  To  distill  'Walnut -water.  Take  a  Peck  of  fine  green 
Walnuts,  bruise  them  well. .,  put  two  Quarts  of  good  French 
Brandy  to  them,  (etc.^  1769  Mrs.  Raffald  Engl.  Housekpr. 
(1778)  325  To  make  'Walnut  Wine.  1865  Dickens  Mut,  Fr. 
t.  vi,  An  old  corner  cupboard  of  'walnut-wood. 

Walnnt'^.  Naut.  Corrupt  form  of  Wall-knot, 
associated  with  Walnot  1  i.     Also  walnut-knot. 

J769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  s.  v.  Knot^  There  are 
several  sorts  of  knots..  :  the  prmcipal  of  these  are  the 
diamond-knot,  the  rose-knot,  the  wall-knot  or  walnut.  1794 
Rigg^i'tg  ^  Seamanship  1 . 2 1 3  A  double- walnut- knot, . .  called 
a  button -and -loop. 

Walnut-sliell. 

1.  The  hard  shell  enclosing  the  seed  of  the  walnut ; 
also,  either  of  the  boat-shaped  halves  of  this. 

[<;i384:  see  Walsh-nut.]  15*3-34  Fitzherb.  Husb.  \  03 
There  wyll  ryse  pymples  as  moche  as  halfe  a  walnutshclL 
159*  Shaks.  Tatit.  Skr.  IV  iii.  66  Heere  is  the  cap  your 
Worship  did  bespeake..  .Why  'tis  a  cockle  or  a  walnut-shell. 
1647  Stapylton  Juvenal  -xo  Spiders.. at  this  day  are  worne 
in  baggs  or  walnut-shells  against  a  tertian  ague.  184a 
Dickens  Amer.  Notes  ii,  In  the  gale  of  last  night  the  life- 
boat had  been  crushed  by  one  blow  of  the  sea  like  a  walnut- 
shell.  1885  Sir  W.  Harcourt  in  S.  Gwynn  Life  Dilke 
(1917)  II.  187,  I  therefore  spoke  like  a  cat  in  walnut  shells. 
fb.  Applied  to  the  outer  husk  of  the  walnut. 

"5S»  HuLOET,  Walnut  shelc,  jf»//<v<t.  1769  Ann.  Reg.  128 
They  were  a  gang  of  gypsies. .  rubbing  or  dyeing  a  fine  young 
girl,  about  seventeen,  with  walnut-shell. 

c.  In   phrases   implying  extreme    calmness    of 
the  sea.     (Cf.  2.) 

1791  Smeatom  Edystone  L.i6  The  sea  breaks  upon  them 
[sc.  the  Edystone  rocks)  in  a  frightful  manner  . .  when, 
figuratively  speaking,  you  might  go  to  sea  in  a  Walnut-shell. 

2.  transf.  Applied  to  a  boat,  as  a  hyperbolical 
expression  for  extreme  lightness  and  fragility*, 
(t  In  the  17th  c.  app.  used  as  the  actual  name  of 
ttome  fragile  kind  of  boat) 


Z614  Gentleman  Eng.  Way  to  Wealth  27  The  Fleet  of 
Hollanders.. that  go  in  the  Swoard.pinks,.._Walnut-shels, 
and  great  and  small  Yeuers,  100.  and  200.  Saile  at  one  time 
together.  1836  E.  Howard  R.  Reefer  xxxiv,  Our  little 
walnut-shell  got  on  the  top  of  one  [wave).  1903  E.  Childers 
Riddle  of  Sands  xii.  125  Davies  nursed  our  walnut-shell  ' 
tenderly  over  their  crests. 

3.  slang.  A  very  light  cariiage. 

1810  sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  332  Drawing  a  walnut-shell 
over  a  level  road, 

4.  attrib, 

X460-70  Bk.  Qttinte  Essence  20  Of  J»is  watir  jeue  to  J>e 
pacient,  morowe  and  euen,  a  walnot-schelle  ful  at  oonys. 
1793-4  [AiKiN  &  Mrs.  Barbauld]  Even,  at  Home  (1805)  II. 
36  The  pond  where  I  used  to  sail  my  walnut-shell  boats. 

Wa'liiut-tree. 

1.  The  tree  that  bears  walnuts, 

a  1400  Nominate  (Skeat)  657  Tremuler  nuger  et  grostler, 
Aspe  walnotetre  and  theuthorne.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  407/1 
Walnott  tree,  auellanus.  1579  Sfenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Dec. 
34  How  haue  I  wearied  with  many  a  stroke,  The  stately 
Walnut  tree,  the  while  the  rest  Vnder  the  tree  fell  all  for  nuts 
at  strife.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  xiv.  332  The  Wild  Nutmeg. 
tree  is  as  big  as  a  Walnut-tree  ;  but  it  does  not  spread  so 
much.  1774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  1.  282  Under  it  is 
found  a  soft  oozy  earth,  made  up  of  vegetables ;  and  at 
twenty-six  feet  depth,  large  trees  entire,  such  as  walnut, 
trees.  iS^o  Hardwicke's  Sci.-Gossip  XXVI.  115  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society,  Mr.  W.  L.  Distant 
exhibited,  .a  branch  of  a  walnut-tree  on  which  was  a  mass  of 
eggs  laid  by  a  butterfly  belonging  to  the  Lycxnidae. 

Proverb.  1550  Coverdale  Spir.  Perle  xii.  102  A  walnut  tree 
y*  more  it  is  beaten,  the  better  it  is,  &  not  the  worsse.    Euen 
so  man  thorow  many  stripes  and  much  aduersity  turneth 
from  il  and  waxeth  good. 
b.  attrib. 

1536  MS.  Rawl.  D.  ySo  If.  66,  xxiiij*'  loodes  of  walnottry 
and  hasshen  tymbre.  Ibid.  If.  69  b,  Wallnottry  Tymbre 
haysshen  tymbie  and  ellym  tymbre.  1705  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
4097/4,  10  Dozen  of  Walnut-Tree  Planks.  1738  Chambers 
Cycl.  s.  V.  Ulcer,This  is  no  more  than  a  decoction  of  walnut- 
tree-leaves  in  water,  with  a  little  sugar.  1800  Asiatic  Ann. 
l^eg.  74  note.  The  Salmoni,  or  Salenioeli  tree,,  .affords  a 
most  beautiful  wood;  it  resembles  walnut-tree  wood  in  colour. 
1886  C.  E.  Pascoe  Lond.  To-day  fed.  3)  16  The  pleasant 
walnut-tree  walks. .of  his  [Addison's]  lime. 

t  2.  The  wood  of  this  tree,    =  WalndtI  3.  Obs. 

1587  B.  N.  C.  (Oxf.)  Docum.,  Inventory  A^  31  A  bedsteed 
of  wallnuttrye,  in  Ladies'  chamber.  16x7  Morvson  Itin.  1. 
162 1'he  seates  of  the  Chauncell  are  of  Walnut-tree  curiously 
carved.  1756  Mrs.  P.  L.  Vo^^s  Passages  fr.  Diaries  (1899) 
8  The  chimney-pieces,  tables,  &c.  are  of  green  marble  from 
Sweden  ;  all  the  doors  solid  walnut-tree,  on  the  estate.  x8i6 
Scott  Old  Mort.  xl,  A  grey  doublet  and  cloak,  .which  Mrs. 
Wilson  produced  from  a  chest  of  walnut-"  ree, 
"t*  b,  attrib.  or  adj^  Made  of  walnut. 

1687  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2231/4  A  drawing  Walnut-Trec  Box, 
with  two  Drawers  in  it,. .to  put  Mathematical  Instruments 
in.  170a  Ibid.  No.  3806/8  A  Large  Parcel  of  French 
Walnutt-Tree  Venears  will  be  exposed  to  Sale.. on  Thurs- 
day, xyx^  Ibid.  No.  5402/4  A  FowHng-Piece  with  a  Walnut, 
tree  Stock.  X7a5  Bradley's  Family  Diet.  s.v.  Candle,  Roll 
them  upon  a  Wallnut-tree  Table,  a  1841  T.  Hook  Ned 
Musgreeve  i.  Sitting  in  a  walnut-tree  arm-chair.  1907  Vemey 
Mem.  1.  II  Chairs  with  walnut-tree  frames. 

t  Walnyed,  a.  Obs.  [?  var.  of  WoLDENEYED, 
Wall-eyed.]     Of  a  horse  :  ?  Light  grey. 

The  meaning  is  obscure,  as  the  colours  are  not  enumerated 
in  the  same  order  in  the  original  and  the  translation.  A 
note  in  the  MSS.  of  the  translation  has  glaucus,  which  does 
Dot  occur  here  in  Palladius.  ^ 

c  X440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  837  The  walnyed  is  good,  also 
the  blake  Is  fyn  colour,  the  falow  and  herthued. 

Walon,  Walop :  see  Walloon,  Wallop  v, 

*Walour(e,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  Valour, 

Walow,  obs.  form  of  Value,  Wallow, 

"Waloway :  see  Wellawat. 

Walowe  yee,  obs.  f.  Wall  eye. 

Walrn^  (w^-lr^s).  Also  8  walrous.-wallross, 
pi.  walrosses,  9  -russes.  [probably  a.  I)u.  walrus 
{walros).  Compare  (i)  LG.  walross^  G.  walross 
(earlier  also  walruss,  walrusck),  Sw.  hvalross, 
valross  {valruss)y  Da.  hvalros  (earlier  nlso  hval- 
rusk\  walrus;  (ii)  OE.  horschw&l,  early  mod.G. 
rosswalj  russwal,  Norw.  ritsshval^  walrus,  ?  OFr, 
rokal,  rohart,  rochal  (whence  med.L,  rokanlunty 
-alluni)  walrus-ivory ;  see  Ruel. 

The  forms  under  (i)  appear  to  be  later  than  those  under 
(ii)  from  which  they  perh.  arose  (?in  Du.)  by  metathesis  on 
some  analogy  such  as  that  of  Du.  walvisch  whale. 

The  interpretation  of  formation  (ii)  as  *  horse-whale '  (zoolo- 
gically improbable)  appears  to  be  only  one  of  the  various 
popular  etymologies  that  have  influenced  the  forms  of  the 
word.  Ultimately  a  confusion,  either  within  or  outside  the 
Scandinavian  languages,  has  perhaps  taken  place  between 
ON.  krosshvalr  a  kind  of  whale,  and  rosmhvalr  walrus. 
The  latter  is  related  obscurely  to  ON.  rostnall,  Norw. 
rosmaal,  rosmaar.  Da.  rosmaer,  .er,  -ar  walrus,  whence  the 
scientific  specific  name  rosmarus.  See  Rosmarine  '.  Some 
scholars  have  connected  rosm-  with  ON.,  Icel.  rostungr 
walrus,  and  assumed  relationship  of  both  with  ON.  ravUfr 
Red.  (Cf.  Rorqual  and  OHG.  ros{a)mo  redness.)  This  is 
zoologically  possible,  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  rosm-  is 
a  corruption  of  some  non.Teut.  word  :  cf.  Morse.J 

1.  The  sea-horse,  or  morse  (  Trichechus  rosmarus), 
a  carnivorous  pinniped  marine  mammal  allied  to 
the  Pkocidae  (seals),  and  Otariidae  (sea-lions),  and 
chiefly  distinguished  by  two  tusks  (exsertcd  upper 
canine  teeth).  It  inhabits  the  Arctic  seas.  A 
variety  found  in  the  N.  Pacitic  has  sometimes 
received  the  distinct  specific  name  obesus* 

{C893  i^LFRED  Oros.  I.  i.  9  IS  For  J»a;ro  horschwaclum,  for 
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WALSH. 

Sacm  hie  habbaS  swi^w  ae^le  ban  on  htora  to^unu    1655 

0.  Wo«M  Mus.  III.  XV.  28^  Animal .. quod  Anglis  &  Russis 
Walrus,  aliis  Mors,  Dams  &  Islandis  Rosmarus  vocatur. 
1693  Rav  Syn.  Ant'm.  Quadr.  etc  101  Anglis  Mors  i  Russis 
mutuato  nomine,  Belgis Walrus..  .TheMorseorSea-Horse.] 
X7a8  J.  Woodward  Catal,  Fossils  II.  Foreign  11.  aa  A  Tusk 
of  the  Morse,  or  Walrom,  call'd  by  some  the  Sea-Horse. 
ITS*  Hiu.  Hist.  Anim.  555  The  Phoca,  with  the  canine 
teeth  exerted.  The  Walrus.  1796  Morse  Amer,  Geoff,  II. 
75  The  seals,  walrosscs,  and  cod,  caught  in  the  Russian 
seas,  are  likewise  very  important  articles.  1833  Sir  C.  Bell 
//aK^(i834)  lOQ  The  bones  of  the  morse  or  walrus,  .are  re- 
markably complete,  if  we  consider  the  peculiar  appearance 
of  the  feet  in  the  living  animal.     1856  Kane  Arctic  Expl. 

1.  xiii.  140  The  last  remnant  of  walrus  did  not  leave  us  until 
.  .the  temperature  had  sunk  below  zero.  x888  Encycl.  Brit, 
XXIV.  337/2  The  tusks  are  formidable  weapons  of  defence, 
but  their  principal  use  seems  to  be  digging . .  for  the  molluscs 
and  crustaceans  on  which  the  walrus  feeds, 

+  2.  Indian  walrus  \  the  Dugokg.  Obs. 

rx  Pennant  Syn.  Quadr.  338  Indian  Walrus. 
atirib.  and  Comb,  as  walrus-beef^  -boat,  calf, 
"fishing,  'hide,  -ivory. 

1856  Kanb  Arctic  Expl.  I.  xxviii-  366  Laden  with.. as 
much  *  walrus-beef,  .as  would  pay  for  their  board.  1884 
Pall  Mall  Gaz.  15  Aug.  6/1  Each  *walrus-boat  carried  six 
men.  1896  Cosmopolitan  XX.  356/2  Old  Ickwa  put  his 
hand  on  me,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the  *walrus  calf, 
and  said  *pee-yukl'  x8ao  W.  ^o.o^.-^svi'i  Ace.  Arctic  Reg. 
11.  5  *Walrus-fishing  in  succeeding  years  in  high  northern 
latitudes.  \96»Catal.  Intemai.  KxhikyBrit.ll.  No. 4638, 
Patent  *walrus-hide  belting.  1875  Maskeli-  Ivories  a  In 
quality  and  beauty  of  appearance  *walrus  ivory  scarcely 
yields  to  that  of  the  elephant. 

Wals,  Wal8ch(e,  Walee,  obs.  ff.  Welsh. 

Walse,  var.  Waltz  sb,  and  v. 

Walshi  a,  Sc,  and  norlk.  Also  6  welsche,  7, 9 
welsh.  [?  contracted  f.  Wallowish  a.  Cf.  Wash 
a.,  WKRSHa.]  Insipid,  tasteless,  ill-tasting;  having 
a  sickly  taste,  nauseous. 

15x3  Douglas  jEneis  vi.  vii.  79  To  pas. .  By  gousty  olacls, 
weTscne  savorit,  mist,  and  hair.  C1687  in  C.  K.  Sharpe 
Witckcraft  in  Scot,  viii.  (1884),  It  was  not  bloud,  but  red 
as  bloud,.  .it  had  a  welsh  taste.  «69x  Ray  A'.  C,  Words  78 
Walsh^  insipid,  fresh,  waterish.  x8a5  Hrockett  A''.  C.  Words, 
Welshy  insipid.. .  Broth  and  water,  and  pottage  without  salt, 
are  7vallow  or  tuelsh.  X876  Whithy  Gloss.,  Walsh,  tasteless. 
*  As  walsh  as  the  white  of  an  egg  *. 

Hence  Wa'lshness,  insipidity. 

x8o8  Jamieson.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  WalshftesSt  want  of 
flavour ;  insipidity. 

"Walsh'^e,  obs.  forms  of  W^elsh. 

t  Walsh-nut.  Obs,  In  4walsnote,walsh(e)- 
note,  welshnote,  6  walehe  nutte,  7  walsh-nut. 
[Corresponds  to  MHG.  wdlhisch  nut^  (mod.G. 
dial,  walsche nuss,  wiilscknttss)^  early  mod.Flemish 
(Kilian  i6tli  a)  walsche  not,  *  Welsh  *  (i.e.  Italian 
or  Gaulish)  nut :  see  Walnut.  The  word  was  prob. 
adopted  in  ME.  from  MDu.  or  MLG.,  though 
documentary  evidence  of  its  existence  in  those 
dialects  is  wanting.]   =  Walnut  1  i.    Also  atirib, 

X36&-9  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  574,  2000  de  Wals- 
notes  in  precio  ax.  td.  £'i384CHAt-CRR  H.  Fame  1281  (Fairf. 
MS.)  Y  saugh  him  carien  a  wyndmelle  Vnder  a  walsh  note 
\MS.  Bodley  welshnote]  shale,  a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  99 
With  wardens  winlich  and  walshe  notes  newe.  xsoa 
Arnolde  Chron.  165  Yf  thou  wylt  plante  an  almaunde  tree 
or  a  walsh  nott  tree  or  a  chery  tree.  1578  Lvtf.  Dodoens 
VI.  Ivu  731  The  fruite  is  called.. in  Englishe,  Walnuttes, 
Walshe  Nuttes,  and  of  some  Frenche  Nutic;.  1620  Vf.nner 
Via  Recta  vii.  13a  The  dry  Walnuts,  or  Walsh  nuts,  are 
hot  and  dry  in  the  second  degree.  X633  Hart  Diet  0/ 
Diseased  i.  xvii.  68  Amongst  all  these  [Nuts],  the  Wall-nut, 
or  Walsh-nut,  beareth  away  the  bell. 

Walsman,  obs.  form  of  Welshman. 

Walsae,  Walsshe,  obs.  forms  of  Welsh. 

t  Walt,  sb,  Sc,  Obs,  rare-K  ?  Beaten  clay. 

1488  Rec.  Burgh  Lanark  (1803)  a  Item,  to  Jok  Inglis  for 
makyn  of  wait  and  claying  of  the  flur,  iij  days,  ijs.  iijd. 

+  wait,  a,  Najit,  Obs.  Also  6-7  walte.  [OE. 
*wealt,  found  only  in  uniuealt  steady  ;  related  to 
Walt  v^    Of  a  ship  :  Unsteady,  crank. 

1539  Adm.  Ct.  Exam.  4,  7  Dec,  The  said  boate  was  very 
walte  ik  very  evyll  made.  x6a7  Capt.  J.  Smith  Sea  Gram. 
xi.  S3  We  say  a  Ship  is  wait  when  shce  is  not  stiffe,  and 
hath  not  Ballast  enuugh  in  her  to  keepe  her  stiffe.  1656 
Bradford  Plymouth  Plant.  11.  (1856)  291  For  covetousnes 
sake  [they]  did  so  over  lade  her, ..as  she  was  walte,  and 
could  not  bear  sayle.  1694  Mottf.ux  RaSelais  iv.  Ixiii,  That 
our  humane  Vessels  might  not  beeld,  or  be  wait,  but  well 
trimm'd  and  stiff.  1769  Falconer  Did.  Marine  (1780), 
Walt,  an  obsolete  or  spurious  term  signifying  crank. 

Walt  (w§lt),  V,  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  3-5  walte, 
6-8  wolt,  9  dial,  waut.  Contractea  pa.  t.  and 
pple.  4-5  wait,  [early  ME.  walten  =  OHG. 
walzan,  MHG.  walzen  (strong)  to  roll,  revolve 
(intr.  and  trans.) ;  the  OTeut.  root  *walt-  appears 
to  be  an  extension  of  *wal-  {*wel')  to  roll :  see 
Wallow  v.    Cf.  Welt  v.] 

1.  trans,  (with  obj.  clause).  To  revolve  in  the 
mind,  consider.     [So  OHG.  walzan.'] 

c  xaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  29  Witte  wel  hwat  pu  hauest  walte 
hwat  t>e  tide. 

2.  To  throw,  cast,  toss  out,  over,  up,  etc. ;  to 
fling  to  the  ground  ;  to  overturn,  upset. 

CfTRooT-wALTf.  (153a-  )• 

X3. .  E.  E.  Aim.  P.  a  1734  [Tckel]  To  teche  |>e  cf  techal, 
bat  terme  l^us  menes,  |7y  wale  rengne  is  wait  in  we^tes  to 
Deng,  &  is  funde  ful  fewe  of  hit  fayth  dedes.  13. .  Caw.  <$• 
Cr.  knt.  1336  pay.. gray J>ely  departed  pe  wesaunt  fro  t>c 
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wynt'hole,  &  wait  out  \>g  |:uttez.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4633 
The  storme.  .wait  vp  the  wilde  se  vppon  wan  hilles.  Ibia. 
5888  [Thai]  woundit  horn  wikkedly,  wait  horn  to  ground. 
c  1400  Sege  y^en4s.  ^$1  Or  y  to  )?e  walles  schal  wende  & 
walten  alle  ouere.  1513  Douglas  /Eneis  i.  vii,  13  Ane  part 
haistis  to  beild  the  wallis  wicht,  And  sum  to.. wolt  wp 
stanes  to  the  werk  on  hie,  1674  Ray  N.  C.  Words  51  To 
Walt,.. io  overthrow.  1^03  Thoresby  Let.  to  Ray,  To 
Weit,  or  Wolt,  overturn  Cart  or  Wain.  X875  Lanes.  Gloss,, 
IVattt,  to  upset;  to  turn  completely  over.  1BS3  Almond. 
bury  Gloss.  Walt,  to  turn  over... 'Nay,  lad;  it  ud  wait  ma 
table  ovver  . 

3.  intr.  To  be  thrown  down,  fall  over,  be  upset 
or  overturned ;  to  totter ;  to  lean  to  one  side. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  909  As  t>e  welkyn  shold  wait,  a  wonder- 
full  noyse  Skremyt  vp  to  the  skrow.  erx4oo  Scge  Jerus.  69 
Ouer  wilde  wawes  he  wende,  as  alle  walte  scholde.  ?  a  1500 
Chester  PL,  Ador.  Sheph.  268  Ware  lest  thou  wait  here  by 
the  wall,  1674  Rav  N.  C.  Words  51  To  Walt,  to  totter,  or 
lean  one  way.  1875  Lanes.  Gloss.,  Want,.. to  fall  on  one 
^ide.  1S83  Almondluty  Gloss.,  Walt,to  totter,  or  fall  over. 
b.  With  open  :  To  be  opened  ;  to  gape  wide. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  501  pen  went  ^)ay  to  t>e  wykket, 
liit  wait  vpon  sone.  C1400  Melayne  1145  So  depe  wondes 
J  at  day  J>ay  dalt,  J?at  many  on  wyde  opyn  wait,  f»at  wikkidly 
wondede  was. 

C,  fig.  To  fall,  into  (anger,  madness). 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1956  Nestor  anone  noyet  l?ere  with, 
And  wait  at  his  wordes  into  wode  yre.  Ibid.  8685  Sum 
wait  into  wodenes,  &  of  wit  past. 

4.  To  gush  out,  pour,  flow. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  U.  364  Waltes  out  vch  walle-heued, 
in  full  wode  stremez.  Ibid.  1037  per  waltez  of  (>at  water  in 
waxlokes  grete,  pe  spumande  aspaltoun  J^at  spyserez  sellen. 

Walt^e,  obs.  forms  of  Welt. 

Walte,  var.  Vult  Sc.  Obs. 

xsa4  Arran  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  Vlll,  IV.  157  [His]  Gracis 
maist  noble  jocund  walte,.  .manlye  and  ferme  contenance. 

t  Walter,  sb.  Obs,    Also  Sc.  6  volter,  woltir, 
6-7  wolter.     [f.  Walter  z/.i     Cf.  Welter  j^.] 
1.  The  rolling  of  the  sea  in  a  storm. 
c  X400  J^estr.  T/'oy  3699  So  J>e  bre  and  the  brethe  burbelit 
to  gedur,  |>at  hit  spirit  vp  spitiously  fyue  speire  leiight  With 
waiter  and  wawes. 
I      2.  The  act   of  wallowing   (in   mire) ;  in   quot. 
i   concr.,  a  wallovving-place. 

1577  Knewstub  Cfw/J*/.  (1579)  To  Rdr.  **i  The  Lord.. 
:    reuengeth  the  shameful  contempt  and  neglect  of  his  truth  : 
by  sending  numbers  to  their  stie  or  waiter  againe, 
3.  An  upset,  upheaval,  overthrow,  lit.zxv^fig, 
X563  WINJET  Wks.  (S.  T.S.)  I.  49,  I  began  nocht  Htill  to 
merwel  at  sa  haisty  and  sa  subdane  a  wolter  of  this  warlde 
I    in  sa  mony  grete  materis.     1563  Randolph  Let.  to  Cecil 
10  Apr.  in  Cat.  Scott.  Papers  11.  5  Yf  ther  come  such  a 
!    volter  in  thys  lealme,  that  ever  that  man  come  agayne  into 
credyt.     1596  Dalrvmple  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  11.  221  He 
;    spak  jnekle  of  the  Woltir  of  the  religioune  [L.  de  religione 
apud  nos  evertenda],     1678  Ray  Prav.  (ed.  2)  379  (Scott. 
Prov.)  If  I   can  get  his  cart  at  a  wolter  [1670,  p.  282  at  a 
whelming],  I  shall  lend  it  a  put. 
Walter  (w^'ltsi),  v.*^  Obs.  exc.  dial.     Forms: 
4-6  waltre,  4-7,   9  dial,   waiter,  5   waltyr,    6 
waulter,   -tre,    Sc.  woltre,  valter,  6  Sc,  8-9 
dial,  wolter.    [Freq.  of  Walt  v.  :  see  -er  5.     Cf. 
Welter  v."] 

I.  Intransitive  senses. 

1.  To  roll  to  and  fro,  move  from  side  to  side  ;  to 
tumble  or  toss  about;  to  lie  sprawling  on  the 
ground,  in  mire,  etc. 

c  1400  tr.  Hiffden  (Rolls)  VII.  203  He  feled  a  J>ing  Jjat  was 
my^ti  and  J>icke  waltre  and  turne  atwixe  hym  and  his  wif. 
c  1400  Sege  Jerus.  735  Litel  he  slepi|>,  Bot  wal wyj>  &  wyndi^ 
&  waltrejj  a-boute,  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xiii.  236  [She] 
lyys  walteryng..by  the  fyere.  i5a9  [see  Tolter  z'.].  1530 
Palsgr.  ijili,  I  waiter,  I  tumble.  Je  me  voystre.  Hye  you, 
your  horse  is  walterynge  yonder,  he  wyll  breake  his  saddell 
but  more  happe  be.  X53S  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  565  So 
greit  terrour  in  his  mynd  he  tuke.  That  all  that  nycht  he 
wolterit  and  he  woik.  1568  Withals  Diet.  10  b/2  Voluto,  to 
turne  or  waiter  inmyreas  hoffgesdoe.  X580  BLUN'DEViLC«r- 
ing  Horses  Dis.  xcli.  41  b.  The  horse  will  forsake  his  meate, 
andliedowne  and  wallow,  and  waiter  vpon  theground.  1603 
HoLLASD Plntareh^s  Alor,  1276  Sardanapalus . .  tumbling  and 
lying  along,  waltring  among  a  sort  of  concubines.  1692  Ray 
Disc.  n.  ii.  (1693)  87  The  Globe  cannot  waiter  or  reel  towards 
any  side,  a  X825  Forby  Foe.  E.  Anglia,  Walter,  wolter,  to 
roll  and  twist  about  on  the  ground  ;  as  corn  laid  by  the  wind 
and  rain  ;  or  as  one  who  is  rolled  in  the  mire.  x88o  Antrim 
/^  Down  G/oss.s.y.,  'The  potatoesliedownand  waiter  on  the 
ground*,  i.e.  they  remain  lying. 

b.  Of  a  ship :  To  roll  or  be  tossed  on  the  waves. 

13..  E.  E.  Aim.  p.  Ii.  415  Hit  waltered  on  J)e  wylde  flod, 
went  as  hit  lyste.  1560  Roli.ano  Seven  Sages  18  Upon  the 
sey  thay  sufferit  great  perrell,..WaIterand  with  wind  out 
throw  J)e  mudy  wawis. 

o.  Of  the  stomach :  To  be  upset  or  disturbed. 

*S4o  J-  Hey  WOOD  Four  PP.  600  It . .  maketh  your  stomake 
sore  to  waiter. 

2.  fig.  To  wallow  or  revel  in  (prosperity,  plea- 
sure, sin). 

<:i37S  Cursor  M,  4503  (Fairf)  Man  J>at  walteres  \Cott. 
weltres]  in  his  welis.  1518  Rov  Rede  vie  (Arb.)  62  They  are 
..lyke  to  brut  beastes  and  swyne,  Waltrynge  in  synfuU 
wreichednes.  1553  Bradford  Serm.  Repent.  (1574)  H  ij  b, 
Trow  you  that  such  a  one,  .wyl  willingly  waiter  &  wallow 
in  his  wylful  lusts,  pleasures,  and  fantasies  ?  a  1568  Ascham 
Scholem.  I.  (Arb.)  76  If  a  man. .waiter  in  filthines  like  a 
Swyne.  a  1598  Rollock  Serm.  xi.  (1616)  208  The  natural! 
man  waltering  and  wallowing  in  sinne. 
•3.  To  swing  or  float  to  and  fro.     Alsoyf^. 

c  X350  Will.  Paleme  947  pou  waltres  al  in  a  weih  &  wel 
y  vnderstande  whider  |je  beiaunce  bremliestbouwesal-gate. 
c\^$Cast.  Persev,%(^-^  in  Macro  Plays  156  Nedys,  my 
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loue  must  on  hym  lende.  With  Coueytyse  to  waiter  &  wave. 
c  xgao  Skklton  Magnyf.  1936  And  some  I  make  in  a  rope 
to  totter  and  waiter,  c  1555  V  Covekdale  Carrying  Christ's 
Cross  iii.  29  The  aungels  gatheryng  together  y*  wicked 
wretches  (which  now  waiter  and  walowe  as  the  worlde  and 
wynde  bloweth)  to  be  tyed  in  bondels,  and  cast  into  the  fier. 
1560  RoLLAND  Sesjen  Sages  44  He  signifyis  a  mannis  per- 
soun,  'Ihat  walteris  betuix  wynde  and  waw  Into  this  warld 
ay  vp  and  doun. 

4.  To  move  or  go  unsteadily  ;  to  totter,  stumble. 
Also,  to  go  with  a  rolling  gait,  to  waddle. 

1399  Langu  Rich.  Redeles  11.  189  So  lymed  leues  were 
leyde  all  aboute, ..J>at  where  so  ^ey  walkid,  hey  waltrid 
dounwardis.  1480  Caxton  Ot'ids  Met.  xi.  ii,  He  [Silenus] 
was,  att  that  tyme,  in  Frygye,  waltrynge  and  swaruyng 
what  of  wyn  and  of  age.  X577  l^^^*  Relat.  Spir.  1.  (1659) 
186  [An  adder  and  her  young]  She.  .sufTereth  them  to  hang 
upon  her  back,  and  so  waltereth  to  her  hole.  1703  Thoresby 
Let.  to  Ra^,  Wolter,  as  welter  ['  to  goe  aside,  or  heavily,  as 
Women  with  Child,  or  Fat  People*  (Ray  1691)]. 

5.  Of  waves:  To  surge  or  roll  high.  Of  water, 
etc. :  To  flow,  gush.  Of  a  humour :  To  wander 
or  ooze  about  the  body. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  142  pe  wawes  ful  wode  waltered 
so  hi^e.  X3 . .  Gaw.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  684  Wel  much  was  J?e  warme 
water  l?at  waltered  of  y^en.  X555  Phaer  Aineidn.  (1558) 
E  ij,  The  fomy  floud . ,  waltring  down  the  vales.  1561  Holly- 
bush  Horn.  Apoth,  23  The  -unnaturall  or  evell  sweaie  is  it 
that  .waltereth  only  about  the  harte.  Ibid.  36  Somtyme 
growe  apostemes  in  the  loynes  of  humors  that  are  waltering 
and  straying  in  the  body.  1577  J.  Bishop  Beautij.  Blossoms 
xvii.  84  Streames  of  teares  waltering  downe  his  cheekes. 
II,  Transitive  senses. 

6.  To  roll  about,  toss  to  and  fro.  Also  fig. 
Also  refi.,  to  sprawl  or  wallow  (on  the  ground, 
in  the  mire,  etc.). 

c  IZ7S  Cursor  M.  211  j^  Quik  )■&]  bane  his  bodi  flaine  & 
waltered  him  in  barli  chaf.  c  X380  Wvclif  Se/.  Wks.  II.  204 
And  he  [sc.  the  demoniac],  cast  doun  in  ^e  er[;e,  was  waltrid 
and  fioHd  [Vulg.  Maik  ix.  19  volutabaiiir  spumans].  C1400 
Master  o/Game  (MS.  Digby  1B2J  ii,  pei  smyteth  )?e  grounde 
with  the  foote  and  waiters  hem  as  an  horse,  c  1450  Cov. 
Myst,  342  The  fetc.ar  ful  wete,  Walterid  in  blood.  1508 
Fisher  Penit.  Ps.  Wks,  (1876)  204  Euen  as  an  hors  the 
softer  myre  or  claye  he  waltreth  hymselfe  in  the  more  easely 
he  lyeth.  Ibid.  358  The  Sowe,  .waultering  hir  self  in  the 
myerie  puddle,  a  1578  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot, 
(S.T.S.)  I.  23  Quhill  the  cuntrie  was  walterit  to  and  fra 
in  this  nianer.  1582  Stanyhurst  ^'««j  in.  (Arb.)  92  In 
seas  far  waltred,  he  groyleth. 

7.  To  overturn,  overthrow. 

1571  Sir  J.  Maiiland  in  Satir,  Poems.  Re/omi.  xxvii.  71 
Bewar  !  we  may  be  walteiitt  [v.rr,  weltred,  wolterit]  or  we 
witt,  And  lykwayis  Loss  our  land  and  Hbertie. 

8.  dial,  uses  (see  quots.). 

a  1825  FoRBV  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Walter,  Wolter,  to  cause 
extreme  fatigue... 'I  am  right-on  wollered  out,  by  my  day's 
work  '.  x88o  Antrim  <V  D<nvn  Gloss.,  Walthered,  miied  or 
stuck  in  a  boggy  road,  or  swampy  place.  *  Whiles  in  the 
inornin'  I  find  the  branches  of  the  tiees  all  walthered  and 
smashed  ',  broken  down  into  the  mire. 
Hence  Wa'ltering  vbl.  sb.  zn^  ppl.  a, 
13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  247  A  wylde  walterande  whal.  .bi 
I'at  bot  flotte.  1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  lu.  viii,  Innumer- 
abill  folk  I  saw  flotterand  in  feir,  Quhilk  pereist  on  the 
walterand  wallis  weir.  X5a8  Lyndesay  Dihime  12S  Qiihare  I 
mycht  se  The  woltryng  \v.r.  waltreyng]  of  the  wallis  vp  and 
doun.  a  1547  Surrey  yEneid  11.  267  Whoes  waltring  tongs 
did  lick  their  hissing  mouthes.  xgs*  Huloet,  Waltrynge 
or  full  of  wallowynge,  volutabundus.  c  1S57  Abp.  Parker 
Ps.  xxxvi.  99  So  pride  hath  hym  puft  by  his  waltering 
wealth.  1578  H.  Wotton  Courtlie  Contrcv.  44  As  a  man 
dizzie  with  the  waltering  of  a  vessel,  tossed  by  the  hollowe 
waues  of  raging  seas.  1588  T.  Hughes  Mis/ort.  Arthnr 
ni.  Chor.  42  The  windes,  that  swcepe  the  waltering  waues. 

fWa-lter,  Z'.a   Sc,    Obs.  rare^K  trans.  To  be 

without,  lack. 

1463  Burgh  Rec.  Edin.  (1869)  I.  ai  The  said  Jobne  [sail 
reniane]  at  the  hous  of  the  said  myln  and  vesy  thame  daylie 
at  thai  waiter  nocht  na  behuifull  thing  to  thame  that  he 
aucht  to  find,  and  gif  at  thai  waiter  acht  in  his  default,  sa 
that  thairthrow  the  myle  be  ydill  [etc.]. 

Walter,  obs.  form  of  Water. 

tWaiterer.  tJ^j.  In  6  5^. -ar.  [f.  Waltee 
z/.l  +  -ER.]    One  who  overthrows. 

xSl'^.Satir.  Poems  Reform.  x.\xiii.  230  Behald  now  how 
^e  do  the  mater  gyde.  To  cans  my  Sisters  France  and  Ing- 
land  scorne  50W,  That  walierars  of  Courts  5e  lat  suboine 
50W.  is8x  \n  R.  Bannatyne^s  Jml.^Xc.  (1806)500  Sinc^rie 
.  .that  war  the  kingis  enemeis,  walteraris  of  his  kingdome, 
and  enemeis  of  religione. 

Walterot,  Walth  :  see  Waltrot,  Wealth. 

tWa-ltham.  Obs.  [The  name  of  Wallham 
Chase,  Hants,]  Used  attrib.  in  allusion  to  the  dis- 
guise adopted  by  the  poachers  called  *  W^altbam 
Blacks  * :  see  Black  sb.  6  b. 

X748  Richardson  Clarissa  (181 1)  V.  191  Such  mean  de- 
vices, such  artful,  such  worse  than  Walthani  disguises  put 
on,  to  obtrude  himself  into  my  company. 

Waltir,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wateb, 

Waltonian  (w9Ui3u'nian),  a.  and  sb,  [f.  the 
name  of  Izaak  Walton,  author  of  The  Covipleat 
Angler  (1653) :  see  -Jan.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Izaak  Walton.  B. 
sb.  A  disciple  of  Walton,  an  angler, 

x83«  P.  Egan's  Bk.  Sports  314/2  The  Waltonians,  the 
Cottonians,  and  the  Saltonians  (for  Walton,  Cotton,  and 
Salter,  are  their  feat-books).  X837  Lockhart  Scott  xtix. 
(1845)  432/2  This  little  group  of  Waltonians,  bound  for  Lord 
Somerviile's  preserve.  1845  J.  Coulter  Adv.  Pacijic  ii.  12 
Exhibiting  a  sized  fish  that  any  Waltonian  might  well  stare 
at.     1866  {.title)  Rules  of  the  true  Waltonian  Society  held 
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at  the  Crown  Tavern,  Penioiiviile  Hill.  Established  1830. 
1908  ll'cstt/t.  Gaz.  2  Jan.  12/1  He.. is  an  ardent  devotee  of 
the  Waltonian  art. 

So  Waltonizing*  vdl.  sd.,  angling. 

1841  J.  T.  J.  Hewlett  PeUy  Prn'^ins  I.  i.  25  A  landing- 
net,  minnow-can,  casting-net,  and  half  a  hundred  more  re- 
quisites for  Waltonizing.  i88a  H.  S.  Leigh  Strains  fr. 
Stt^nd  I  No  sign  was  near  of  pebbly  brook,..  Where  patient 
swains  with  rod  and  hook  In  Waltonising  dabble. 

[Waltron,  a  misreading  in  Johnson's  Diet,  for 
wairous :  see  quot.  1728  s.v.  Waluus  I.] 

tWaltrot,  walterot.  Obs,  rare-^.  [Of 
obscure  origin.]  A  tale  of  waltrot,  an  idle  talc, 
a  piece  of  absurdity. 

1377  Langu  P,  Pi.  B.  xviii.  142  *  pat  Jtow  tellest '  quod 
treuth  *  is  but  a  tale  of  waltrot'  [C.  xxi.  146  walterot,  v.rr. 
waiter,  walteret]. 

'Walt8om(e,  crron.  forms  of  Wlatsome  a.   Obs, 

1398  Trevisa  Earth.  De  P.  K.  iv.  x.  (1495)  f  v,  There  is. . 
waltsomnes  w'  coleryk,  spewynge,  dryenes  of  tongue,  c  1492 
Chaucer^s  NtnCs  Priest's  T.  233  (Pynson),  Murdrc  is  so 
waltsom  {Thynne  1532,  Stowe  1561  waltsome]  and  nbhomyn- 
able.  1563  Mirr.  Mag.^  Heistings  xxx,  O  waltsome  mur- 
ther,  that  attaynteth  our  fame. 

Waltt,  ?  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Vault  ».2 

xyia  in  E.  D.  Dunbar  Soc.  Life  (1865)  43,  I  am  also 
rejoj-sed  to  hear  that  you  are  clever  and  can  voltige  and 
waltt  a  litle  as  to  your  former  way. 

Walty  (wg-lti),  a.  Naut,  [f.  Walt  a,  +  -v.] 
==  Walt  a. 

Prob.  Obs,^  the  knowledge  of  the  word  being  derived, 
through  Longfellow,  from  quot.  1702. 

170a  C.  Mather  Mogn,  Christi  i.  vi.  25  A  New  Ship, 
built  at  Rhode-Lsland,  of  about  isul'uns;  but  so  walty, 
that  the  Master.. often  said  she  would  prove  their  Grave. 
[1850  LoNGF.  Birds  of  Pas  sage  y  Phantom  Ship  iv,  This  ship 
is  so  crank  and  walty,  I  fear  our  grave  she  will  be  1]  1896 
Kipling  Seven  Seas,  Merchantmen  iv,  Hy  sport  of  bitter 
weather,  We're  walty,  strained,  and  scarred.  1904  F.  T. 
BuLLEN  Great.  Sta  xx'iv.  362  In  spile  of  the  waliy  state  of 
the  almost  worn-out  vessel. 
Waltz  (wglts,  wgls),  sb.  Also  8  valze,  walteo, 
9  pi.  waltses,  8-9  valtz,  walse.  See  also  Valse, 
[ad.  G.  wa/ur,  f,  zvalzen  to  roll,  revolve,  dance 
the  waltz.] 

1,  A  dance  performed  to  music  in  triple  time  by 
couples  who,  almost  embracing  each  other,  swing 
round  and  round  in  the  same  direction  withsmootli 
and  even  steps,  moving  on  as  they  gyrate. 

1781  Twining  in  Select.  Papers  T.  Family  (1887)  74,  I 
found  on  inquiry  that  this  was  a  favourite  German  dance 
called  a  waltz.  1796  Campaigns  1793-4.  H-  i- 6  All  these 
fair  Flammandes  gain  force,  In  the  Valtz,  as  they  spin  in 
their  whirligig  course.  1798  Helem  M.  Williams  Taur 
Switzerland  1.  34  The  walse,  which  is  now  never  forgotten 
at  a  Paris  ball  i8ta  Bvron  {title)  The  Waltz.  x8a5  W. 
Hamilton  Hand-bk,  Terms  Arts  etc.,  Waltz^  in  Music.the 
name  of  a  riotous  and  indecent  Oertnan  dance.  1871  K. 
Braddon  Life  in  India  iv.  145  She  will  be  able  to  reward 
the  virtuous  youth  who  is  fait  and  smooth  in  the  valtz. 
1881  *  Rita  '  My  Lady  Cor^uette  i,  The  very  memory  of 
those  waltzes  makes  nty  arms  ache. 

Jig.  1801  Coleridge  Lttt.  (1895)  403  The  ghosts  of  hia 
departed  guineas  dance  an  ugly  waltz  round  my  idea. 

attrib.  i8a6  [Sherer]  Notes  ^  Reji.  Ramble  in  Germany 
37  My  steps  were  arrested. .by  the  sound  of  soft  waltz 
music 

2.  A  piece  of  music  to  accompany  this  dance,  iu 
the  same  time  and  rhythm. 

z8i6  Jane  Austen  Emma  xxvi,  Mrs.  Weston . .  was  seated, 
and  beginning  an  irresistible  waltz.  1837  Marrvat  Dog- 
Piendix,  The  band.. played  a  waltz. 

1 3.  A  party  or  soiree  for  waltzing.  Obs. 

180a  spirit  PnbL  Jmls.  VI.  192  If  men  and  women  of 
fashion  will  come  forward,  and.. give  baits,  waltses,  and 
suppers. 

waltz  (wglts,  wgis),  V.  Also  9  valta,  walse, 
walae.  [f.  Waltz  sb,  or  directly  zA,  G.  walz-€n.'\ 
intr.  To  dance  a  waltz.  Also,  to  be  addicted  to,  or 
practised  in,  the  waltz ;  to  dance  the  waltz  in  a 
specified  manner, 

c  1794  Search  after  Perfect.  111.  L  In  New  Brit.  Theatre 
(1814)  III.  56  The  sight  of  a  lady  waltzing.  181a  Bvron 
Waltz'^Q  Publ,,'Lord  I  Mr.  Hornem,  Can't  you  see  they're 
valtzing?*  or  waltzing  (I  forget  which).  1841  MoTLEvCtfrr. 
(1889)  f.iv.  93,  1  waltzed  one  waltz,  1870  Furnivall  irVr^^V 
tntrod.  Knoivl.  Forewords  110  Oh  fair-haired  Alice,  how 
well  you  waltz ! 

b.  trans/.  To  move  lightly,  trippingly,  or 
nimbly.     Chiefly  slang. 

x86a  Carlvle /'"r^cZ-t.  C7/.  XIV.  vii.  (1872)  V.  237  Big  war- 
clouds  waltzing  hither  and  thither,  occasionally  clashing 
into  bloody  conflict.  1891  C.  Roberts  Adrift  Amer,  205 
AH  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  a  good  '  front  on ',  and  waltz  \n 
with  the  crowd.  1900  Century  Mag.  Feb.  600/1  With  a  fair 
wind  she  waltzed  beautifully  round  the  coast. 

c,  qnasi-/ra«J.  (with  advb.  extension) :  To  move 
(a  person,  oneself)  as  in  a  waltz. 

1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  viii,  We  are  always.. revolving 
about  the  Ivord  Chancellur  and  all  his  satellites,  and  equit- 
ably waltzing  ourselves  off  to  dusty  death,  about  Costs. 
i88t  Mary  C.  Hay  Missing  II.  2^7  How  Edgar  laughed  as 
he  waltzed  me  through  the  hail  I  1883  Harper's  Mag. 
Mar.  600/2  He  seized  me  and  waltzed  me  around  the  little 
dining<room. 

Hence  Wa'ltsinff  vbl.  sb.  and  pp/.  a. 

lyalt zing  mouse  =  Waltzer  b, 

x8ii  Lauy  Granville  Lett.  (1894)  I.  22  Her  waltzing  is 
the  prettiest  thing  that  can  Ite  seen.  1811  Ld.  Glexdervir 
yrnls.  (1910}  143  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnstone,  whose  splendid 
dinner*!  and  walzing  balls  we  partook  of  at  Brighton.  i8ig 
Metropolis  I.  323,   I  suppose  she   is  disappointed  of  her 
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waltzing  partner.     1848  Thackeray  yan.  Pair  xlvii,  The 

Lord  George  Gaunt  was  desired  to  return  from  Vienna, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  waltzing  and  diplomacy.  1882 
0'Do:<ovMiArcrv  Oasis  I.  iv.  75  They  commenced  sliding 
round  the  ring  with  a  peculiar  waltzing  step.  1896  Fancy 
Mice  (ed.  4)  45  Waltzing  Mice.  1904  Biometrika  Jan.  4 
Japanese  waltzing  mice. 

Waltzer  (w^-ltssj).  [f.  Waltz  v.  +  -er  i.]  One 
who  dahces  the  waltz. 

181X  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVIII.  220  The  music  at  first  is 
slow,  but,  as  the  Waltzers  get  animated,  it  rises  to  a  jig. 
181X  Ld.  Glenbebvie  Jmls.  (1910)  139  Both  great  walzers, 
and  iiisufTerable  coxcombs.  1848  Thackekay  ^an.  Fair 
xlvii,  My  Lord  George  Gaunt,  .was  one  of  the  finest  waltzers 
ill  Kurope.  19x2  Times  28  Sept.  11/5  Special  prizes  are 
given  this  season  for  the  best  waltzers. 

b.  A  name  for  a  breed  of  domesticated  mice 
which  have  the  habit  of  spinning  round  rapidly  ; 
=  waltzing  mouse. 

1904  Biometrika  Jan.  6  All  the  waltzers  used  were  of  pure 
strain.  Ibid.^  The  offspring  produced  by  crossing  a  Japanese 
waltzer  with  an  albino. 

Walue,  obs.  form  of  Value. 

Walx,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wax  sb.'^ 

Waly  (wg'li),  zW.  *SV.  and  KfjrM.  Alsowally, 
walie.  [Of  obscure  formation  ;  ?  cognate  with 
Woe,  Wellaavay.]  An  exclamation  of  sorrow. 

a.  S7S4  '  O  ivaiy^  ivaly  *  in  Ramsay's  Tea-t.  Misc.  {1775)  I. 
186  O  waly,  waly  up  the  bank,  And  waly,  waly  down  the 
brae.  1883  Gateshead  Aim,  (E.  D.D.),  Wally  I  Wally  !  it's  a* 
owernool  1894  J.  W.  M'Laren  r^^/tf  .^-  Tarn  4^1  (E.D.D.) 
But  walie  Uhe  sight gar'd  even  puir  Baudrons .  .jump  nearly 
four  feet  wi'  fricht. 

Hence  Waly- waly  In  gf,  lamentation. 

i8ax  Galt  Ann.  Parish  xvii.  161  Such  a  wally  wallying  as 
the  news  of  this  caused  at  every  door. 

"Waly,  variant  of  Wali,  Wally  a.^ 

Walycoat,  var.  Wyliecoat  Sc. 

Walysshe,  Walywe,  obs.  ff.  Welsh,  Value, 

Walz,  -er,  -ing:  see  Waltz,  etc. 

1*  Warn.  Sc.  Obs.  In  6  wani(nie,  vam.  [App. 
repr,  OE.  wam{in^  wgminiy  masc.  and  neut.,  spot, 
blemish  (chiefly/^.)  =  OFris.,  OS.,  OHG.  7ydt///z//, 
ON,  vamtn,  Golh.  wamtn.  But  cf.  Wan  jA.IJ  A 
scar.     Cf.  Wem  sb. 

Beonmlf  -^oTj,  Wommum  ;^ewitnad.  axooo  Kentish  GL 
in  Wr..\Vulcker  64  Maculam^  warn. 

a  1585  Polwart  Flyting  w.  Montgomerie  570  (Tujli- 
bardine  MS.)  His  peild  pallat  The  fowsome  flokis  of  fia'eis 
dois  overflow  With  vamis  [MS.  Harl.  wames ;  ed.  1639 
warns]  and  wondis.  1595  Duncan  App.  EtymoL  (E.D.S.), 
Cii-airiXf  a  wamme. 

Warn,  obs.  form  of  Whom,  Womb. 

Wamara  (wamaTi).  [Native  name.]  The 
brown  ebony  of  British  Guiana. 

1840  ScHOMBURGK  Dcscr.  Brit.  Guiana  33  Wamara.. is 
hard  and  cross-grained,  consequently  not  apt  to  split.  i86s 
List  Contrib.  fr.  Br.  Guiana  to  Lond.  Exhib.  in  Veness 
Ft  Dorado  (1866)  App.  136  Wamara,  or  Brown  Ebony.  Used 
for  ship>building  and  furniture.     1866  Treas.  Bot. 

Wamb,  obs.  form  of  Wamk,  Womb. 

Wambais.  Obs.  exc.  J/ist.  Also  wambas, 
-us.  [a.  OF.  wambais :  see  Gambeson.  Cf. 
Wamus.]  =  Gambeson. 

[1181  Assize  ^  Arms  in  Bened.  Peterb,  Chron,  (RollsJ  I. 
278  Omnes  burgenscs.  .habtrant  wambais  et  capellet  fern  et 
lanceam.]  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  I.  ix.  196  All  burgesses 
Mtye  to  have,  .a  wambais;  that  is,  a  coat  quilted  with  wool, 
tow,  or  such.like  materials.  1793  H.  H.  Brackenridce 
Mod.  Chivalry  (1846)  189  It  will  be  best  to  present  him  just 
as  he  is  in  his  brogues  and  wambus.  i8ax  MevricIv  &  C.  H. 
Smith  Costume  Orig.  Inhab.  58  The  [Danish]  king  is  habited 
in  a  corslet  of  leather  (wambas)  passing  over  his  rock  or 
tunic.  This  wambas  was  of  painted  elk  or  stag-skin,  and  was 
a  kind  of  half  armour.  1874  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  (1897)  I. 
xiii.  633  The  Assize  of  Arms  in  1181.  .directed  that,  .all 
burghers. .[must  possess]  a  wambais,  head-piece,  and  lance. 

"Wambe,  obs.  form  of  Wame,  Womb. 

Wambetowe,  ob"^.  form  of  Wame-tow. 

Wamble  (w^'mb'l),  sb.  Also  8-  womble. 
Now  only  coUoq.  or  dial.     [f.  Wamble  r/.] 

1.  A  rolling  or  tineasiness  in  the  stomach;  a 
feeling  of  nausea ;  spec,  see  quot.  1899. 

X603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  iv.  701  Our  meat  going 
downe  into  the  stomacke  merily,  and  with  pleasure,  dis- 
solveth  incoiittnentlyall  wambles  1865  J.  Slkigh  Derbys/i. 
Gloss.  (E.D.D.),  l^amblej  faintness.  1899  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.^ 
ll^ambieSf  an  old  popular  term  for  Milk  fever.  1901  C.  N. 
&  A.  M.  Williamson  Lightning  Conductor  48  There's 
another  thing  which  gives  me  the  *  womblcs  '. 

f  2.  An  act  of  seething  or  bubbling  up  when 
brought  to  boiling-point.   Obs.    Cf.  Walm  sb. 

x6»>  Venner  Via  Recta  ii.  44  If  you  also  boyle  in  it  a 
quantity  of  ginger,  three  or  foure  wambles  about, . .  it  will  be 
much  the  twtter.  1681  Sol'^r  Dial,  betiv.  Sta_fford  ^  the 
Lords  2/2  [Stafford^  as  a  ghost  from  Hell  lo<f.]  Here  is  a 
parcel  of  cold  Comfort,  but  I  fear  me  not  enough  to  mitigate 
one  wamljle  of  the  great  Lake.  1730  W.  Burdon  Gentl. 
Pocket -Farrier  16  Set  it  on  (the  fire]  again,  and  give  it  two 
or  three  Wambles. 

3.  An  unsteady  movement  (of  a  person  or  thing)  ; 
a  roll  of  the  body;  a  rolling  or  staggering  gait. 
On  or  upon  the  wamble^  staggering,  wobbling. 

1825  J.  Wilson  Noct.  /Jw^r.  Wks.  1855  1. 7  When  Knight's 
Quarterly  Magazine  took  a  pain  in  its  head,  and  gied  a 
wamleower  the  counter  in  iheclead-thraws.  i88xP>lackmore 
Christo^vell  ii,  The  jump  of  the  horse  gave  a  jerk  to  the 
shaft,  and  this . .  gave  a  lollop  to  the  near  wheel,  already  on 
the  wamble.     1887  {see  Shail  sb.^. 


WAMBLE. 

4.  Comb.:  wamble-oropped  (now  f.^.),  t -sto- 
mached adjs.,  affected  with  nausea,  sick  (lit.  and 

1552  Huloet,  *Wamble  cropped,  stomachichns.  a  1610 
Healev  Thtophrastus  (i6i6j  14  And  yesterday,  hee  sayth, 
I  was  wainble-cropt,  and  (sauing  your  presence)  parbrak't. 
1798  Massachusetts  SPy  5  Sept.  i/i,  I  feel  a  good  deal 
womblecropped  about  dropping  her  acquaintance.  1836 
Halibukton  Clockm,\.xx\\\^  It  makes  me  so  kinder  wamble- 
cropt,  when  I  think  on  it,  that  I'm  afeared  to  venture  on 
matrimony  at  all.  1844  *  Jon.  Slick  '  High  Life  N.  York  I. 
44,  I  got  back  to  the  sloop  and  turned  in  awfully  womble- 
cropped.    1552  HuLOET,  *Wamble  slomaked  to  be,  nauseo. 

Wamble  (w9'mb'l),  v.  Now  dial.  Forms : 
4-5  wamel,  wamle,  (4  wemel,  5  wam(ni)il, 
wamyUe),  6  wambel,  5,  9  womble,  8  waumle,  9 
wam(in)le,wanimel,wamell,w©mble,woinnile, 
4-  wamble.  [Prob.  two  or  more  verbs  have 
coalesced.  In  sense  i  the  word  may  correspond  to 
Da.  vamle  to  feel  nausea,  a  frequentative  formation 
on  the  Teut.  root  *weffi- :  *wam-  (:— Indogerraanic 
*wem-\  *wom-\  cf.  L.  vomere,  Gr.  /^€/x-,  ifidv  to 
vomit),  whence  MSw.  z/awz  nausea,  ^'(7;;/K/nauseous, 
Sw.  vdmja  refi.  to  feel  sick.  A  distinct  root  of 
identical  form  seems  to  be  represented  in  senses 
2-4,  with  which  cf.  Norw.  vamla,  vamra,  to  stagger, 
OHG.  wimiddn^  wamezzen  to  move,  stir,  mod.G, 
wimmeln  swarm.  In  sense  5  there  may  be  mixture 
ofametathetic  form  of  Walm  v.  ;  on  the  other  hand 
in  some  uses  walm  may  be  a  metathesis  of  wamble.^ 

I.  1.  intr.  To  be  qualmish,  feel  nausea. 

13..  £.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  300  For  )>at  mote  in  his  mawe 
[Jonah  in  the  whale's  bellyj  mad  hym,  I  trowe,  pa^  hit 
lyttel  were, hym  wythto  wamel  at  hishert.  13..  IV.iieBiibes- 
•worth  in  Ret.  Ant.  II.  84/2  Wamblez,  launiber.  a  1400 
Nominate  (Skeat)  268  Homme  lambeie  pur  ordure.  M. 
wemelith  for  fu!the.  1:1440  rromp.  Parv.  515/1  Wamelon', 
yn  the  stomake  (wamlyn,  P.),  naus[e)o.  1456  Sir  G.  Hay 
Gov.  Princes  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  II.  iig  He  that  has  a  wayke 
calde  stomak..oft  tymis  gantis  and  wamblels,  bolkis,  with 
lievy  suollyn  eyne.  C1480  Henryson  Cock^f  Jasp  xii,  His 
hart  wammillis  wyse  argument  to  heir.  1483  Cath.  Angl. 
407/2  To  Wamylle,  iliacare^  navsiare.  1500  Ortus  Vocab, 
(W.  de  W.)  B  b  V,  Nauseo.. ^o  wamble. 

b.  Of  the  stomach  or  its  contents  :  To  be  felt  to 
roll  about  (in  nausea). 

c  1518  Skelton  Magnyf  1617  A,  howe  my  stomake  warn- 
bleth  I   1  am  all  in  a  swete.    1533  More  Ans7v.  Poisoned Bk. 

I.  xii.  43  Theyr  fore  fathers  murmured  in  desert  agaynst 
Moyses  for  manna,  and  sayed  that  theyr  stomake  wambled 
agaynst  that  lyght  meate.  1534  —  Trent.  Passion  Wks. 
(1557)  1274/1  Scant  was  the  fruite  passed  downe  both  theyr 
throtes,  when  it  so  began  to  wamble  in  their  stomakes.  i6ix 
CoTCR.,  Allecter,  to  wamble,  as  a  queasie  stomacke  doth. 
c  x6i8  Fletcher  il/rtrf /.flwrr  L  i,  When. .your  cold  sallets 
without  salt  or  vineger  Be  wambling  in  your  stomachs.  1690 
Dryden  Amphitryon  in.  i,  I  was  never  good  at  swallowing 
Physick  :  and  my  Stomach  wambles  at  the  very  thought  of 
it.  1738  SwitT  /,(77'tf  Poemfr.  Phys.  12  My  Bowels  wambling 
make  me  spew.  1781  C.  Johnston  Hist.  y.  Juniper  I.  148 
This  word . .  completely  turned  his  stomach  that  had  already 
begun  to  wamble  at  the  sight,  1834  Landor  Exam.  Shaks. 
Wks.  1853  II.  266/1  No  wonder,  Klaster  Ephraim,  thy  en- 
traits  are  moved  and  wamble. 

C.  trans/.  ^rnXfig.  (Cf.  5.) 
XS91  LvLV  Endym.  w.  ii,  He  isresolued  to  weep  some  three 
or  foure  payle-fuls,  to  auoyde  the  runie  of  loue  that  wambleth 
in  his  stomacke.  1624  Middleton  Game  at  Chess  iv.  ii, 
IMy  soulj  can  digest  a  Monster,  without  cruditie,  A  Sin  as 
weightie  as  an  Elephant,  And  neuer  wamble  for  't.  1667 
Dhyden,  etc.  Sir  M.  Mar*all  v.  ii,  I  have  such  a  Plot ; 
..Shall  I  speak,  dear  Warner?  let  me  now;  it  does  so  wam- 
ble within  me,  just  like  a  Clyster.    x686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies 

II.  i.  144  Vast  Fires  Subteiranean.,work  and  wamble  in  the 
Bowels  of  the  Earth.  i8a8  Moir  Mansie  Wauch  xxiii. 
[xxvi.)  350,  I  still  saw  the  unleavened  pride  of  womankind 
wambling  within  her.  1898  J.  M.  Cobban  An^el  of  Cayt. 
XV.  168  The  painso'  love  'II  work  and  wommle  in  the  inside 
of  ye  like  a  knot  o'  adders  I 

II.  2.  To  turn  and  twist  the  body  about,  roll 
or  wriggle  about,  roll  over  and  over.  Also  with 
aboutt  over,  through.     Pd^ofig. 

ct^zo  Chron,  P'ilod.  3213  When  ^at  litullchylde  was  leyde 
a*doune  byfore  \>e  lombe. .  He  wombiede  &  tomblctle  on  bak 
^  wombe.  1755  R.  Forbes  ^>rt-r  20, 1  len'd  him  sik  a  dird. 
As  laid  him  arselins  on  his  back,  To  wamble  o'  the  yerd. 
1819  [see  Wame  sb.  ij.  18^  J.  Wilson  Let.  in  Mem.  viii. 
(1859)  305  The  cod-fish.. laid  their  heads  over  each  other's 
shoulders,  and  wambled  about  like  a  set  of  puppy  dogs.  x86x 
Fraser's  Mag.  Dec.  756, 1  made  an  experiment  on  the  log  and 
found  I  could  notget  my  chin  six  inches  above  the  water  level 
without  wembling  over.  x866  Blackmohe  Cradock  Nowell 
xliii,  He  have  left  off  talking  now  for  two  days  only  to  moan 
and  to  wamble. 

3.  To  roll  about  in  walking ;  to  go  with  an  un- 
steady gait.     Also  fig. 

x6xx  J.  Davies  (Heref.j  Sco.  Folly  (Grosart)  43/1  'Neede 
makes  the  olde  wife  trot:*  Nay  she  but  wambles.  1676-7 
Marvell  Corr.  Wks.  1875  II.  500,  I  can  not  but  wonder  that 
.  .you  should  so  soon  begin  to  wamble,  which  is  enough  to 
discourage  or  turne  giddy  one  of  so  weak  a  braine  and  ex- 
perience. Surely,  Brother,  it  is  the  best  to  steere  steddy. 
xSsa  Galt  Provost  xxxii,  The  abominable  and  irreverent 
creature  was  so  drunk,  that  he  wamblet  to  and  fro  over  the 
drum,  as  if  there  had  not  been  a  bane  in  his  body.  x86j 
G.  H.  Kingsley  Sp.  ^  Trav.  (looo)  762  A  long  row  of  un- 
fortunates are  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  quarter-deck, 
wombling  and  shambling  and  sniggering.  1893  W.  S.  Pas- 
more  Stories  Devon  <J-  Corniv.  (1900)  36  As  us  was  gwain 
down  awver  Bodmin  'ill  I  zimmed  tha  *oss  begin  to  wommle 
•bout  a  bet.  1894  Northumbld.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  He  wammelt 
up  the  stairs  wi'  the  seek  o'  floor  on  iv  his  back,  onyhoo. 
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WAMBLING. 

b.  Of  things :  To  totter,  waver ;  to  move  tin- 
steadily,  staijger,  reeL 

X589  Rider  Bibi.  Scholasi.  1. 161^  To  wamble,  or  wag  to  and 
fro,  as  a  crooked  arrow  wil  doc,  beiag  shot  out  of  a  bowe, 
vacilh^  sinuo.  c  i6»o  Z.  Bovo  Zion's  Flowers  (1S55)  20  Like 
toa  tower  wambling  on  the  sea.  1788  Picken  Poems  161  How 
the  warl*. . ,  Hing's  waumlan  at  a  tether  I'  the  air.  x8ss  J.  J  en- 
NtNCS  Oiserv.  Dial,  IK  £n^..  To  Wammei,  To  IVamMe,  to 
mo\-e  to  and  fro  in  an  irregular  and  awkward  manner ;  to 
move  out  of  a  regular  course  or  motion.  Applied  chiefly  to 
mechanical  operations.  1896  Crockett  Grey  Man  i.  7  His 
feet  wambling  one  over  the  other  like  those  of  a  mummer's 
bear. 

4.  irons.  To  twist  or  turn  (something)  over  and 
over  ;  to  torn  (a  thing)  round  or  upside  down. 

xs6t  HoLLYBL'SH  Hom.  Apoth.  13  Let  him  hold  it  awayea 
litlc  in  the  mouth,  and  wambel  it  round  about  in  the  mouth. 
1599  Nasbe  Lenten  Stuffe  23  Take.. a  farthing  worth  of 
flower  to  white  him  ouer  and  wamble  hini  in.  x8a8  [W. 
CarrJ  Craven  Gioss.y  Wamble^  to  roll  the  meat  in  the  mouth, 
when  too  large  to  swallow.  1847  Halliwell,  IKem6/e,to 
turn  a  cup  upside  down  in  token  of  having  had  enough  lea, 
North.  1894  Nortkumbld.  Gloss.  s.v.»  He  wammelt  his 
shillin. 

in.  t  5.  intr.  Of  water,  the  blood :  To  seethe, 
boil.   =  Walm  V,  3,  Wall  v?-  2. 

1636  Davenant  Wits  II.  i.  Now  does  my  blood  wamble, 
Vou,  Sucket-eater  !  (Offers  te  folloiv  her.)  1677  Coles 
Did.  Eng.-Lai.t  To  Wamble  [as  a  pot]  bullio.  1706  Phil- 
ups  (ed.  Kersey),  To  WatnbUt  to  rise  up  as  seething  Water 
does. 

1 6.  To  swarm  (with  vermin)  :  =  Wall  vy  2  b. 
Obs.  rare, 

1485  Trevisa*s  Higden  (Rolls)  V,  235  (Caxton)  He  wambled 
[earlier  texts  wallede,  wellede]  ful  of  wormes  (L.  nermibus 
scaieris]. 

Hence  Wa'mblinff  z/d/,  sb.  and  ppL  a.  Also 
Wa'snblincfly  adv» 

1398  Trevisa  Barih.  de  P.  R.  vi.  xx.  (1495)  207  To  moche 
mecte  encreasyth  humours  and  postiimes  and  inakith  wam- 
lynges  and  spuynges.  1456  Sir  G.  Hav  Gov.  Princes  Wks. 
(S.T.S.)  II.  124  Gif  ithapnis  theonyhert  wamblyng,  egirly 
tak  a  vomyt  of  water  and  vinager.  c  1518  Skelton  Magnyjf. 
1620  Ofte  tymes  suche  a  wamblynge  goth  ouer  my  harte  ; 
Yet  I  am  not  harte  seke.  1564-78  Bullein  Dial.  agst.  Pest. 
(1888)  45  Noisome  and  lothesomenesse  of  stomacke,  wambeU 
yng  of  the  harte,  puUe  not  equall.  1566  Drant  Horace, 
Sat.  I.  i.  Avb,  Confections  sweete  or  tarte  Theylle  minge 
for  the,  such  as  beste  lykes  thy  quasye  wamblynge  hearte. 
1^1  Studlev  Seneca's  Here.  CEtgeus  ii.  193  For  my  sake 
Acheloe  Did  let  liis  streaming  bloud  amid  his  wambling 
waues  to  floe.  1615  S.  Ward  Coal  fr.  Altar  78  If  wee 
should  make  good  their  resemblances,  how  then  should  we 
please  the  stomacke  of  God  ?  who  bath  indeede  brooked 
and  borne  vs  a  long  time,  I  doubt  but  wamblingly.  1649  J. 
Tavlor  (Water  P.)  Wand.  Wonders  West  18  If  any  one  be 
queasie,  or  doe  feele  a  wambling  in  the  Gizzard.  s68o 
Betterton  Revenge  v.  ii,  Yes  faith  have  I  [been  in  love], 
and  have  felt  your  Flames  and  Fires,  and  Inclinations,  and 
Wamblings.  1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  n.  ix.  283  Warmth. . 
cast  into  a  boyling  Pot, . .  allayes  the  wambling  of  the  Liquor. 
1745  Baker  Don  Quiz.  I.  1.  iv.  24,  I  perceive  by  the  many 
and  powerful  wamblings  of  my  Brain,  that  I  shall  soon  fall 
a-sleep.  1748  Richardson  C/aWwa  {1768)  IV.  124,  I  am 
amazed  at  the  repetition  of  thy  wambling  nonsense.  1756 
Mrs.  Calderwood  in  Coitness  C(?//^c/.  (Mailland  Club)  128 
We  were  obliged  to  cast  anchor;  which  was  no  sooner  done 
than  every  one  fell  a  wameling  as  the  ship  did.  1859  H. 
KiNGSLEY  G.  Hamlyn  xlvii,  1  feel  the  queerest  wambling  in 
my  innards,  as  we  used  to  say  in  Devon,  at  the  sight  of  so 
many  old  faces,  1893  *Q.'  (QuiJler  Couch)  Delect.  Duchy 
317  Her  reckoned  you'd  veel  a  wamblin'  in  the  stommick. 
1908  Hardy  Dynasts  iir.  ill.  iii.  The  retreating-way,  Along 
which  wambling  waggons  since  the  noon  Have  crept  in 
closening  file. 

Wambly  (w9*mbli),  a,  dial.  Also  wambley, 
wombly.    [f.  Wamble  sb,  or  v.  +  -t  1.] 

1.  Affected  with  nausea. 

i87»  Hartley's  Vcrksh,  Ditties  Ser,  i.  104  He  wor  takken 
vatry  wamley  for  want  ov  a  bit  ov  a  bitin  on.  189a  Mrs.  S. 
Batson  Dark  I.  iv.  75  If  they  went  without  their  meal  they 
would  be  *  wombly  '  all  the  morning, 

2.  Causing  nausea. 

X899  '  Zack  '  Oh  Trail  xxiii,  220  He  lies  that  heavy  on  the 
gorge  o*  me  I'd  a  deal  liefer  spue  the  wambly  gawkin  out 
and  be  done  wl'  un. 

3.  Shaky,  tottering,  unsteady. 

1^7  E.  Waijch  Lane.  Life  106  Eh  I  he  used  to  be  as 
timber  as  a  trcawt  when  he  re  young ;  but  neaw  he's  as 
wambley  an'  slamp  as  a  barrow  full  o'  warp  sizin'.  1893 
Stevenson  Catriona  xi,  I  was  still  so  wambly  on  my  legs 
that  I  cowped  upon  the  top  of  him. 

Hence  Wa'mbllness. 

X900  E.  Phillpotts  Sons  0/  Morning  i,  ix.  90  It  do  bring 
him  a  wambliness  of  the  innards  to  do  or  say  ought  as  may 
draw  the  public  eye  upon  un. 

Wambrace,  -braiss,  -bras :  see  Vambbacb. 

1416  in  Meyrick   Ant.  Armour  (1824)  II.  109,  i  par  de 

wambras. 

Wambtoue,  -tow(e,  obs,  ff.  Wame-tow. 

"Wambua,  variant  of  Wambais. 

Wamclo^ie,  variant  of  Wombclout  Obs, 

Wame  (w/im).  Sc  and  north.  Forms:  5-6 
wayme,  6  weyme,  6-7  w^eame,  6  waymb, 
wam^b(e,  7  weamb,  7-8  wena,  wemb,  8  weme, 
weem,  wyme,  9  waim,  7-  weam,  4-  wame. 
For  mod.  dial,  forms  see  Eng.  Dial,  Diet,  [Nor- 
thern form  of  Womb.] 

X,  The  belly,  abdomen  :  =  Womb  in  obsolete 
senses.    Cf.  Belly  sb.  1-3. 

CZ435  Wyntoun  Cron.  ui.  45  pan  Ayot  tit  out  smertly  His 
suerde . .  And  put  it  in  his  wayme  sa  fast  Qwhil  hilt  and  pfumat 
bath  in  past.    14. .  Norn,  in  W,..Wulckcr  677/14  Hie  venter^ 


Hie  rtlvuus^  a  wame,  1500-ao  Dunbar  Poems  xxvi.  92  The 
fowl!  monstirGlutteny,  Off  wame  vnsasiable  and  gredy.  1513 
Douglas  ^«^/V  viii,  Prol,  138  Sum  wald  haue  welth  at  thair 
will,  and  sum  thare  wame  fow.  Ibid.  xi.  xv.  105  His  taill, 
that  on  hys  ryg  befor  tymes  lay,  Vnder  hys  waymb  [he] 
lattis  fall  abasitly.  iS.,  Sir  Atidrew  BartonWi.  in  Cliild 
Ballaiis  IV.  505/2  Then  Horsley  with  a  broode-headed 
arrowe,  Stroke  then  Girdon  throughe  the  weame.  1533 
Bellenden  Z-izy  ir.  xiv.  (S.T.  S.)  I.  184  pare  hail  sollici- 
tude..was  direkkit  to  na  vthir  fyne,  hot  alanerlie  for  the 

?lesere  of  t»e  wame.  1566  Bur,^h  Rec,  Edin.  (1875)  III.  226 
'he  saidis  flescheouris  puIUs  the  haill  [sheep]  skyn  fra  the 
hals  doun-  to  the  taill  throw  al  the  wambe  thairof.  1783 
i^M^-iis  Scotch  Drink  \^  Food  fills  the  wame,  an'  keeps  us 
livin.  1817  Scott  ^c^  Royx.xy\,  It  would  be  a  daft-like 
thing  to  see  me  wi'  my  fat  wame  in  a  short  Hieland  coat. 
1819  W.  T^atiMiT  Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  63  At  Diston's 
feet  he  lichtet  fair,  Wayme  uppermost,  and  wamblit  there, 
a  X894  Stevenson  St.  Ives  xxxvi.  (1S98)  310  He's  in  bed  this 
hour  past  with  a  spoonful  of  peppermint  in  his  little  wame. 

phrase.  1824  Scott  Rcdgauntlet  let.  xi,  But  when  he  tauld 
his  story,  he  got  but  the  worst  word  in  his  wame— thief, 
beggar,  and  dyvour,  were  the  saftest  terms. 

b.  The  womb,  uterus ;  «  Belly  sb.  7.  f  Great 
wame  pred.  phr.  =  great  (with  child). 

c  1415  Wyntoun  Cron.  v.  1S78  Gret  wayme  wipe  barne  Jjc 
lady  was.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Arms  (S.  T,  S.)  40  [He] 
was  in  his  moderis  wame  quhen  his  fader  deid.  1508  Dunbar 
Tua  mariit  wemen  131  Quhen  that  caribald  carll  wald  clym 
on  my  wambe,  1787  W.  Taylor  Sc.  Poems  35  (El,  D.  D.) 
Man  naked  comes  frae  Minnie's  wyme. 
C.   (See  quot.) 

X847  Stoddart  Angler*s  Comp.  161  Salmon-roe  as  a  bait 
for  angling  with.. is  either  cured  entire,  that  is,  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  fish  in  the  form  of  what  is  provincially 
termed  the  7vaimi  or., reduced  to  a  paste. 

f  2.  In  the  17th  c.  the  dial,  word  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  (in  the  forms  wem,  wemb,  weamb)\\\ 
southern  use  as  a  jocular  substitute  for  *  belly '. 

x6xi  L.  Barry  Ram  Alley  v.  i.  H  3  b,  I  will  home, .  .and 
drinke  some  Aquauita  To  sweeten  breath,  and  keepe  my 
weame  from  wambling.  1651  H.  More  Enthus.  Tri,  (1656) 
L  2,  Agrippa's  Cur  sure  kennels  in  thy  weamb.  Thou  yelpest 
so  and  barkest  in  a  dream.  1691  Long  Vacation  6  If  not 
their  Purse,  their  Wems  they  fill.  1700  T.  Brown  tr. 
Fresny's  Amusem.,  Lond.  37  Stuffing  their  Wembs  at 
Churchings.  17x0  Addison  Whig  Examiner  No.  4  r  12 
He  clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and  told  him,  were  he 
a  man.. he  would  have  run  him  through  the  wemb.  X719 
OzELL  tr.  Misson^s  Trav.  Eng.  105  For  two  and  thirty  Days 
they  satisfy 'd  the  Decree  of  the  Oracle,  without  being  oblig'd 
to  expose  any  human  Creature  to  the  Monster's  Wem.  17*0 
Swift  Descr.  Irish  Feast  Misc.  1735  V.  17  A  Blow  on  the 
Weam.  1764  T,  Brvdges  Homer  Travest.  (1797)  II.  417 
And  in  his  weem  he  felt  a  motion  As  if  he'd  ta'en  a  purging 
potion. 

3.  transf.  The  cavity,  or  the  protuberant  part  of 
a  thing  :   =  I^ellt  sb.  11,  12. 

a  1765  Northumberland  betrayed  by  Douglas  xxi.  in  Child 
Ballads  III.  412/2  Shee  let  him  see  thonow  the  weme  of 
her  ring.  x8x6  Scott  Antiq.  vii,  And  here  or  yonder — at 
the  back  o'  a  dyke,  in  a  wreath  o'  snaw,  or  in  the  wame  o'  a 
wavej  what  signifies  how  the  auld  gaberlunzie  dies  ? 

1 4,  The  belly-piece  of  a  fur-skin.  Obs.  rare,  Cf. 
Womb. 

1374  Exch.  Rolls  Scot.  II,  466  In  empcione  de  xlij  wamys 
de  menyvaire. 

5.  Comb.  :  wame-ill  f  {a)  an  epidemic  disease 
affecting  the  stomach ;  {b)  =>  Stomach-ache. 

criSoo  Auchinleck  Chron.  (1819)  4  pe  wame  III  was  so 
violent,  Jjt  thar  deit  ma  ^>'  3ere  ^jan  euir  thar  deit  ouder 
euir  that  deit  ouder  in  pestilens.  a  1585  Montgomeuie 
Flyting  318  The  weam-eill,  the  wild-fire,  the  vomit  and  the 
vees.  1839  Brockett  A'^  C.  Gloss. ^  Wame-ill^  an  ache  or 
pain  in  the  intestines. 

Warned  (w.?fmd),  a.  Sc.  [f.  Wame  +  -ed  2  :  see 
WoMBED.]  Having  a  belly  (of  a  specified  kind) ; 
in  combs,  great -warned^  yellow-warned. 

£1420  Wyntoun  Cron.  v.  Ixxxvi.  1906  Gret  wamyt  wi]> 
child  ^is  lady  wes.  15x3  Douglas  /Eneis  11.  iv.  68  The 
fatale  monstour.  .Greit  wamit,  and  stuffit  full  of  armyt 
men.  1838  Wilson's  Tales  0/ Borders  IV.  176  He  can,. 
lurk  in  the  green  moss  like  the  yellovv-wamed  ask. 

Wameful  (w^fmful).  Sc  [f.  Wame  +  -ful.  Cf. 
wofjtbful  (Trevisa).]  =  Belly-pul. 
[15x3  :  see  Wame  i.]     xvaa  Ramsay  Three  Bonnets  iv.  39 

To  drink  his  wamefu'  o  the  sea.  1786  Burns  Ded.  G. 
Hamilton  iz  This  may  da..wi'  them  wha  Maun  please  the 
Great-folk  for  a  wamefou.  1824  Scott  St.  Rouan's  x,  A 
wame.fu'  is  a  wame-fu', ..whether  it  be  of  the  barleymeal 
or  the  bran.  1864  Latto  Tarn.  Bodkin  xviii.  176  He.. had 
gotten  his  wamefu'  o'  guid  whey-whullions. 

"Wamel(l,  Wament :  see  Wamble,  Watment. 

Wame-tow.  north.  Forms  :  4  wambtoue, 
5  -tow,  4  wamb(e)towe,  waimto,  wamtow, 
wametouo,  6  wayme-,  5-  wametow.  [f.  Wame 
+  Tow  j^.2]    A  girth  or  belly-band  for  a  horse. 

c  1310  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Siutees)  51 1  Empt. , .  8  Wamb- 
toues  et  Rigtoues.  X337-38  Thid.  34  In  emendacione., 
Wambtowes,  vidz.  3  webbs  pro  cingulis.  1411  Priory  oj 
Finchale  (Surtees)p.  clvji,  ij  wametowes.  1663  Depos.  Cast. 
York  (Surtees)  100  Another . .  did  theareupon  cutt  the  wame. 
tow  and  tooke  oflf  the  pack  cloaths.  X846  Brockett  N.  C. 
Gloss,  (ed.  3),  Wame-towe.  1894  Northumbld,  Gloss,  Wame- 
to7Vf  a  belly-band  or  girth. 

attrib.  X395  Cartul.  Abb.  de  Whiteby  (Surtees)  614  Pro 
iiij  pcse  de  WaJmto  webs,  xx.d.  Item  pro  ij  dosan  wamtow 
schafts,  ij.s.  1536-37  Durham  Ace.  ^o//f  (Surtees)  697  Pro 
. .  I  dd.  wametowshaftes  ad  2<y.,  2^. 

Wa'mfle,  v.  Sc  [?  Phonetically  symbolic : 
cf.  Wampish  V,  and  Wamble  v,  3  b,]  intr.  To  go 
about  with  flapping  garments.  Of  garments,  etc., 
to  flap,  flutter  (in  the  wind). 


WAMPUM. 

x8o8jAMiESON,To7f«i«//7^,  to  move  like  atatterdemalHon; 
conveying  the  idea  of  one  moving  about,  so  as  to  make  his 
rags  flap.  Fife.  x825-8a  Ibid.,  It  is  also  said  of  a  vessel  at 
sea ;  '  Her  sails  were  wamflin  i'  the  wind  '.  Fife.  1864  Latto 
Tarn.  Bodkin  ix.  8;r  Had  she  gotten  a  glisk  o'  my  solitary 
swallow-tail,  wamflin'  in  the  wind.  1890  Servick  Notan- 
dums  iv.  20  The  labies  o'  his  sark  were  wamflin'  in  the  win". 

Wamfler  (w^'mflaj).  Sc  ?  Obs.  Also  6  wan- 
fler.  -ar.     [?  f.  prec. +  -er1.]    ?A  beau,  gallant. 

X5..  R.  Semple  in  Bannaiyne  MS.  (Hunterian  Club)  35a 
Catitois  [  =  Cotytto's]  clerkis  quhois  college  ye  frequentit, 
Quhen  ye  wor  wanfleris  of  hir  wantoun  band.  1580  Hay 
Detiiandes  in  Cath.  Tract.  (S.T.S.)  62  Quhether  it  becomes 
ecclesiasiicall  men.. to  have  ane  certain  apparell  quhairbe 
thai  may  be  knawin  be  the  laical  people,  or  to  be  cled  as 
wanflars.  1583  Philotus  xvi,  (Bannatyne  Club),  With  him 
mair  treitment  on  ane  day,  And  get  rnair  making  ofl"  je 
may,  Nor  with  ane  Wamfler,  suith  to  say,  Quhen  twentie 
3eiris  ar  spent.  1836  J.  Struthkrs  Dychmont  iv.  412  We 
joy  to  see  I'hee  from  such  wicked  wamflers  free. 

Wamie,  var.  Wamble. 

Wam-lock.  dial.  Also  5  wamloke,  6  wem- 
locke,  9  wamloke,  wemlock.  [f.  Wame  4  Lock 
5^.1]  A  twisted  or  tangled  lock  of  wool  from  under 
the  belly  of  a  sheep. 

X483  Cath.  Angl.  407/2  Wamloke,  succida.  x^  Hol- 
LVBANO  Treas.Fr.  Tong,  Vne  toitffe  de  cheveux  retors  les 
vns  entre  les  autres,  a  wem-locke  or  locke  of  haire.  1847 
Halliwell,  Wamlokes,  unwashed  wool.  X876  WhitbyGloss., 
Wemlocks,  the  loose  locks  of  wool  under  the  sheep's  belly. 

"Wammel,  obs.  form  of  Wamble. 

WamrQera,  var.  Woomeea. 

Wammil,  -rale,  obs.  forms  of  Wamble, 

"Wammus,  var,  Wamus. 

Wampam,  Wampe,  obs.  ff.  Wampum,  Vamp. 

Wampee  (w^mpr).  Also  whampee.  [a. 
Chinese  hwang-pl  {hwang  yellow,  pi  skin).] 

1.  The  fruit  of  an  Asiatic  tree  Clausena  iVampi, 
also  the  tree  itself, 

X830  LiNDLEY  Nat.  Spfst.  Bot.  124  The  Wampee,  a  fruit 
highly  esteemed  in  China  and  the  Indian  archipelago,  is 
the  produce  of  Cookia  punctata.  1887  Standard  16  Sept. 
5/3  I'o  how  many  is  the  wampee  familiar? 

2.  In  the  southern  U.S.  -  Pickebel-wked  2. 
[?  A  different  word.] 

1891  Century  Diet.  s,v.  Pontederia. 

Wa'XUpish,  v.  Sc  [Cf.  Wamfle  v.'\  a.  intr. 
To  wave  to  and  fro.  b.  trans.  To  wave  or  toss 
(one's  arms)  about,  c.  intr.  To  make  waving 
movements  (with  the  arms). 

a.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xlix,  Put  by  the  siller,  and 
dinnakeep  the  notes  wampishing  in  your  hand  that  gate. 

b.  1816  Scott  Antiq.  xxxix.  It's  fearsome  baith  to  see 
and  hear  her  when  she  wampishes  about  her  arms,  and  gets 
to  her  English,  and  speaks  as  if  she  were  a  prent  book. 

C.  1895  MacEwen  Life  Cairns  214  *Oor  John  ',  said  his 
anxious  mother,  '  wull  aye  be  wampibhin'  wi'  his  airms.' 

tWa'mplate.  Sc  Obs.  [f.  Wame  +  Plate 
j^.]  ?  An  ornamental  plate  on  harness  to  be  put 
below  the  belly  of  a  horse. 

1508  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  123  Item,  for  pur- 
phaling  for  wamplates,  taggis  for  barnes,  j  Birge  spounge, 
ij  hand  is  to  ren5eis  (etc.]. 

Wampum  (wg-mp^m).  Also  7  wompam, 
7-8  wampam,  wampom,  8  wompom.  [See 
Wampumpeag.    Cf,  F.  wampotmi  (Littre  Suppl.).] 

1.  Cylindrical  beads  made  from  the  ends  of  shells 
rubbed  down,  polished,  and  threaded  on  strings, 
which  were  often  combined  to  form  bracelets, 
belts,  collars,  etc.     See  Peag,  Roanoke,  Seawan. 

a.  Serving  as  currency  for  the  N,  Amer.  Indians 
both  among  themselves  and  in  dealings  with 
Europeans ;  also,  in  early  colonial  times,  between 
Europeans  for  the  payment  of  small  amounts.  See 
quot.  1643,  and  further  quots.  under  Wampumpeag. 

1636  WiNTHROP  New-Eng.  (1825)  I.  193  The  trade  of 
beaver  and  wampom  was  to  be  farmed,  and  all  others  re- 
strained from  trading.  1643  R.  Williams  Key  Lang.  Amer. 
xxiv.  144  Their  owne  [money]  is  of  two  sorts:  one  white, 
which  they  make  of  the  stem  or  stocke  of  the  Periwinkle,.. 
and  of  this  sort  six  of  their  small  Beads,  .are  currant  with 
the  English  for  a  peny.  The  second  is  black,  inclining  to 
blew,  which  is  made  of  the  shell  of  a  fish,  which  some 
English  call  Hens,  Poquauhock,  and  of  this  sort  three  make 
an  English  peny.  Ibid.  147  Their  white  [moneyl  they  call 
Wompam  (which  signifies  white),  their  black  suckauhock 
[sucki  signifying  blacke).  1648  T.  Shkpard  Clear  Sun-shine 
o/Gosp.  2  They., would,  .take  away,  .your  Wampam  from 
you.  1753  S.  Hopkins  /list.  Mem.  Housatunnuk  Indians 
(1911)  18  note,  A  Wompum  is  a  small  cylinder  of  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  long...  A  number  of  these,  strung  upon 
small  threads  and  knit  together  in  ibe  form  of  a  belt,  are 
called  a  Belt  of  Wompum.  1786  Phil.  Traits.  LXXVI.  234 
It  is  incumbent  on  the  survivor  to  replace  him,  by  pre- 
senting to  his  family  either  a  scalp,  a  prisoner,  or  a  belt 
consisting  of  some  thousands  of  wampum.  1841-4  Emeb- 
SON  Ess.,  Poet  Wks.  (Bohn)  1. 161  Life,  which  can  dwarf  any 
and  every  circumstance,  and  to  which  the  belt  of  wampum, 
and  the  commerce  of  America,  are  alike.  1876  Bancroft 
Hist.  U.S.  II.  xxvii.  183  The  farmers  and  seamen  of  Mas- 
sachusetts nourished  its  college  with  coin  and  strings  of 
wampum,  and  in  every  village  built  the  fiee  school. 

b.  Worn  as  ornamental  garments  or  jewellery. 
1716  B.  Church  Philip's  War  (1829)  141  He  pulled  out 

Philip's  belt,  curiously  wrought  with  wompom,  being  nine 
inches  broad,  wrought  with  black  and  white  wompom,  in 
various  figures,  and  flowers  and  pictures  of  many  birds  and 
beasts.  1771  Smollett  Humphry  CI,  13  July  (1S15)  234  Her 
arms  and  legs  were  adorned  with  bracelets  of  wampum.  177S 
J.  Carver  Trav.  N.  Amer.  xi.  363  These  belts  are  made  of 
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shells  found  on  the  coasts  of  New  England  and  Virginia, 
which  are  sawed  out  into  beads  of  an  oblong  form..  .Being 
strung  on  leather  strings,  and  several  of  them  sewed  neatly 
together, . .  with  fine  sinewy  threads,  they  then  compose  the 
same,  what  is  termed  a  Belt  of  Wampum.  1855  Longf. 
Hiaw.  ix.  188  The  shafts  of  Hiawatha  Harmless  hit  the 
shirt  of  wampum. 

C.  Serving  (as  a  substitute  for  writing)  a  mne- 
monic or  symbolic  purpose  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  beads,  and  so  useti  in  inter- 
tribal messages,  treaty -records,  etc.  among  the 
N.  Amer.  Indians. 

11751  C.  Gist  Jmls.  (1893)  43  The  Speaker  with  four 
Strings  of  Wampum  in  his  Hand  stood  up.  176X  Brit.  Mag. 
II.  480  This  declaration  they  confirmed  with  belts  of  wam- 

Eum.  1771  Johnson  N,  Amer.  Indians  in  Phil,  Trans. 
iXIII.  145  This  chief  of  a  whole  nation  has  the  custody  of 
the  belts  of  wampum,  &c.  which  are  as  records  of  public 
transactions.  28*3  [G.  Procter]  Ljtcubr.  H.  Ravelin  354 
Tecumth^.  .holding  in  his  hands  a  belt  of  wampum,  or 
beads,  which  by  their  colours  and  arrangement,  form  the 
Indian  record  for  past  events.  1865  Lubbock /VM.  Times 
237  The  art  of  picture-writing.. was  supplemented  among 
the  North  American  Indians  by  the  '  wampum  '. 

+  2.  Conch.  Used  as  the  name  of  a  particular 
kind  of  shell.   Obs. 

18x5  S.  Brookes  Introd.  Conchol.  157  Wampum,  Venus 
mercenaria. 

3.  trans/,  (jocular),  a.  (After  T  a)  Money,  b. 
(after  i  b)  Wampum  and  warpaint^  evening  dress. 

a.  1897  Outing  XXX.  367/2, 1  laid  some  of  their  own  miser- 
able, smeily,  garlicky,  paper-wampum  upon  their  official.. 
desk,  saying,  as  I  did  this :  '  You  can  keep  the  change ', 

b.  1890  '  K.  Bot.DREWooi>*  Col.  Reformer  xv,  He  arrayed 
himself  in  the  wampum  and  warpaint  proper  for  such  en- 
gagements as  manufactured  by  Mr.  Poole,  of  Saville  Row. 

4.  Short  for  wamptim-snake  (see  5).  Striped 
wampum^  the  N.  American  snake  Abastor  erylhrO' 
grammus  (Cent.  Diet.). 

5.  attrib,  and  Comb.,  as  wampum-beads^  belt,  collar, 
record;  also  wampum-snake,  a  name  applied 
to  certain  colubrids  of  the  southern  U.S.  ;  +  \d)  a 
blue -and -white  snake  (obs.) ;  (^)  the  red-bellied 
snake,  Farancia  abacura  (Cent.  Diet.)  ;  vam- 
pnm-wiae  adv.,  (threaded)  after  the  mamier  of 
wampum. 

1766  C  Bbatty  Tour  (1768)  88  A  string  of  *wampum 
beads.  1910  A.  J.  Chamberlain  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV. 
47o/x  European-made  wampum-bcads  affected  native  art 
in  the  17th  century.  1761  r  oote  Ziar  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  286 
He  shall  present  you  with  the  "wampum  belt,  and  a  scalp- 
ing  knife.  1831  Cahlyle  Sartor  Res.  i.  v,  Sheepskin  cloaks 
and  wampum  belts.  1865  Parkman  Oa'/j/Zam  (1875)  178 
Copper  bracelets  and  "wampum  collars,  lynx-skins.  1895 
Hoffman  AVf/n.  /Kr/V///^  24*Wampum  record'^  are  purely 
mnemonic.  1736  Mortimer  Nat.  Hist.  Carolina  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXXIX.  258  The  *Wampam  Snake  ;  so  called  from 
the  Resemblance  it  hath  in  its  Colours  to  the  Wampam,  or 
Indian  Money,  made  of  Pieces  of  Shells  blue  and  white, 
strung  together.  180a  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  III.  463  Wampum 
Snake.  Coluber  Fasciatus.  1790  I'roc.  African  Assoc.  36 
The  beads  are  worked  'wamprim-wise. 

Wampumpeag  (w^-mpomp/ig).  Now  rare. 
Forms :  a.  7  wampampeag,  -pease,  -peague, 
-peak(e,  wampam  pieg,  wampanpeage,  -peak, 
wanipompeag(e,  -peke,  wampumpeage,  -peak, 
wauompeg,  wompampeag,  wompompeag,  7-8 
wampompeak^  S  wampomeag,  wampompag, 
wampunapeg,  9  wanipumi>eag.  &.  7  w^ampom- 
peal.  [Adopted  (in  i6-i7th  c)  from  the  northerly 
dials,  of  the  Algonkin  language.  At  the  time  of  the 
earliest  colonization  these  were  spoken  in  the  East 
of  the  continent  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Virginia. 
The  ultimate  forms  indicated  are  *wampamp{ak, 
*wampampialy  signifying  'string  of  (white)  beads*. 
Cf.  Kasles,  Abnaki  Did.  (1691),  wambambiy  pi. 
-ak,  *  grain  blan  de  porcelaine  *,  wambanibiar 
*  chapelet ' ;  Delaware  (Zeisbergcr)  wapapi  white 
wampum  {woapaschapiall  vf\\\ie  beads). 

The  word  is  in  form  a  compound  of  two  elements  meaning 
respectively  *  white  '  and  (probably) '  bead  '  with  the  ordinary 
Algonkin  plural  endings  'oki-ag),  or  -al  {-or)  added.  For 
the  first  clement  cf.  Natick  tvotnpi^  Delaware  wnpi,  Abnaki 
^vambi-y  etc.  white.  An  ending  ^ampi  occurs  in  Rasles' 
Abnaki  Diet,  in  a  large  number  of  words  descriptive  of 
strings,  etc.     See  Rasles  s.v.  chatne,  collier^  corde,  tresse. 

The  variations  between  -k^  -g,  and  between  •wonii-,  wamfi; 
are  probably  due  to  native  dialectal  differences,  out  the  re- 
maining variations  arc  due  to  fluctuating  orthography  and 
pronunciation  after  the  word  had  been  adopted  into  English. 

The  division  into  Wampum  and  Peag  appears  to  be  a  false 
analysis  due  to  Europeans. 

The  specific  words  for  '  black  bead-money '  were  never 
adopted  into  English,  and  perh.  the  tendencjy  to  gcneraliiic 
the  name  of  the  commoner  white  variety  was  already  present 
in  the  native  languages.] 

=  Wampum. 

1631  WiNTHROP  NtW'En^.  (1825)  I.  61  Mr.  Shard. .sent 
home  James  Sagamore's  wife,  who.. writ  that  the  Indtands 
demanded  [blank]  fathom  of  wampampeaguc.for  her  ran- 
som. 163S  Relat.  Maryland  v.  36  The  Indian  money  of 
those  parts.,  is  of  two  sorts,  Wompompeag  and  Roanoke.. 
Wompompeag  is  of  the  greater  sort,  and  Roanoake  of  the 
lesser,  and  the  Wompompeag  is  three  times  the  value  of 
Roanoake;  and  these  serue  as  Gold  and  Siluer  doe  heere. 
1A43  in  Gen.  Laivs  Massachusetts  (1672)  154  Wampampeag 
shall  pass  currant  in  the  payment  of  Debts,  to  the  payment 
of  forty  shillings,  the  white  at  eight  a  penny,  the  black  at 
four,  so  as  they  be  entire  without  breaches  or  deforming 
bpots.     2683  PovNTZ  Pres.  Prosp.  Tobago  sa  The  Cunck  is 


a  Shell  Fish . . ;  whose  Shell  has  the  tincture  of  Pearl  colour, 
flame  colour,  and  white,  some  part  thereof  being  takeaout, 
the  Indians  make  of  it  their  Wampam  Pieg ;  which  Shell  is 
a  staple  Commodity.  1695  Locke  Further  Consid.  Value 
J\fonty  ■2-j  Among  the  Indians,  when  it  [sc.  Corn]  will  sell 
for  more  yards  of  Wampompeal,  which  is  their  Money.  1705 
T.  "M..  Bacon's  Rebellion  (1835)  14  I'he  Queen  of  Pamunky 
..having  round  her  head  a  plat  of  black  and  white  wampum 
peage  three  inches  broad  in  imitation  of  a  crown,  1760 
T.  Hutchinson  /list.  Col.  Mass.  Bay  v.  (ed.  2)  472  Good 
store  cf  wampompag  to  purchase  some  (peculiar  favors  or 
privileges.  1875  Jevons  Money  iv.  24  The  wampumpeag  of 
the  North  American  Indians  is  a  case  in  point,  as  it  certainly 
served  as  jewellery, 

Wamtow,  Wamtye,  obs.  ff.  Wame-tow, 
Wantv. 

Wamus  (w3e'ni27s).  U.S.  Alsowaumus,  wam- 
mus.  [a.  Du.W(7ww^j, contracted  f,7vambttis,^,  OK. 
wambois,  -eis  :  see  Wambais,  Gambeson.  Cf.  G. 
xvams,  zfffwwj,  woollen  jacket  (MHO,  w««/5^J,-m, 
jacket  worn  under  the  armour).]  In  southern  and 
western  U.S,,  a  warm  knitted  jacket  resembling  a 
cardigan, 

1805  in  Thornton  Amer.  Gloss.  034,  I  got  up,  and  found 
that  my  waumus  was  bloody,  18^  H.  H.  ^mjb.\  Puddleford 
14  (Thornton)  He  was  attired  with  a  red  flannel  *  wamus  '. 
1887  Philadelphia  Telegraph  6  July  6/6  His  attire  was 
characterized  by  a  long  Hnsey  '  wamus '.  x888  E.  Eggle- 
STON  Graysons  xxviii.  309  This  fwagon-spoke]  he  put  into 
the  bag;;y  part  of  his  '  wamus  *,  or  hunting-jacket. 

Wamylle,  obs.  form  of  Wamble. 

tWan,  J<^.^  Sc.  Obs.  6  ^/.  wannis,  wannys. 
[Perh.  a  subst,  use  of  Wan  a.^  But  cf.  Wen.]  A 
dark  or  livid  mark  produced  by  a  blow  ;  a  bruise. 

"533  Bellenden  Livy  (S.T.S.)  I.  167  He.  .had  done  grete 
vassalege  baith  for  [>e  honoure  &  defence  of  J>e  ciete,  as 
weii  apperit  be  sindri  wannys  &  markis  in  his  face  and  vther 
partis  of  his  body.  1560  Rollano  Seven  Sages  59  The 
Knicht . .  fand  his  sone  withouttin  wan  or  wound.  1567  Gude 
^  Godlie  Ballads  (S.T.S.)  32  He  it  is,  quhilk  geuis  wan  and 
wound,  And  suddanlie  he  will  mak  haill  and  sound. 

tWan,  sb.i-  Obs.  Also  7  wanne,  8-9  erron. 
wand.  [?  a,  Du,  wanne  (now  wan) :  see  Van  sb^^ 

1.  A  winnowing  fan:  —J/an  j^.t  i, 

1615  Chapman  Odyss.  xi.  163  What  dost  thou  with  that 
wanne  [Gr.  a&T}pT\Koi.y6v,  winnowing  fan],  vpon  thy  necke? 

2,  The  sail  of  a  windmill:    =  Van  sb.^  5. 
Commonly  spelt  wand,  the  word  being  wrongly  supposed 

to  be  a  corruption  of  Wand  sb. 

1766  Ann.  Reg.  77  The  sails  or  wands  of  the  mill .  .struck 
her  so  violently  on  the  head,  as  to  fracture  her  skull.  1895 
Brockett  A^C.  (7/^w.,  Wa«,acorruptionofwand.  ^  \yard- 
loan.' — *  A  mill.tvan.^  1846  M-  A.  Richardson  Borderer's 
Table-bk.  V.  97  The  wands  of  the.,  wind  mill.,  were  forced 
round  with  such  velocity,  that  by  the  friction  of  the  machin- 
ery, the  mill  was  set  on  fire.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Wands 
pl.,  long  flexible  rods.     The  sail  frames  of  a  windmill. 

Wan  (\v9n),  a.  Forms :  i  wan(n,  won^n,  3- 
wan,  3-4  won,  4-5  wane,  wonn,  4-6  wann(e, 
5  wonno.  [QE.  wann  {wpnn),  dark,  gloomy, 
black.  Not  found  in  any  of  the  other  Teut.  lan- 
guages. Its  original  sense  appears  to  have  been 
*  dark  in  hue  *>  with  especially  frequent  applica- 
tion to  things  of  gloomy  unpleasant  associations. 

Relationships  to  Win  v.  (OTcut.  *winnan  to  strive^  toil, 
suflTer,  etc.),  or  to  Wound  sb.^  or  Wen,  present  difficulties  of 
sense-development  or  form.  Relationship  to  Wane  etc.  is 
possible  (cf.  Celtic  *7vanuo.,OlT.  fanii,  Welsh  g-wan  faint, 
weak,  feeble),  but  association  of  the  two  words  in  later 
(ME.  and  ModE.)  periods  is  more  probable  than  ultimate 
connexion. 

In  addition  to  this  association  the  application  to  heavenly 
bodies,  when  obscured,  or  when  compared  to  others  more 
bright,  possibly  aided  the  general  application  to  pale  things. 
The  application  to  the  human  face  etc.,  when  of  unwhole- 
some or  unusual  colour  (through  various  emotions,  disease, 
or  death),  also  provided  a  possible  occasion  of  sense-change. 
The  senses  'livid,'  'sallow',  and  'pale,  sickly'  are  often 
indistinguishable.) 

fL  Lacking  light,  or  lustre ;  dark-hued,  dusky, 
gloomy,  dark.  Obs*    Chiefly  poet. 

Beowulf  702  Com  on  wanre  niht  scri5an  sceadugenga. 
a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  xL  61  Hwaet,  J»a  wonnan  niht  monaon- 
lihteS.  c  i»30  HaliMeid.  43  knX.  tah  is  betere  a  briht  iacinct 
J>cn  a  charbucle  won.  a  1300  Signs  bef.  Judgfn.  43  in  E.E.P. 
(1862)  8  As  fair  and  brijte  as  J>ou  secst  ham  hi  worj?  be-com 
as  blak  as  cole  and  be  of  hiwe  durke  and  wan  for  man-is  sin 
J>at  hi  sul  Jjole.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  303  So  dang  he  ^t  dog 
with  dynt  of  his  wappon,  pat  |>e  warla^  was  wcte  of  his  wan 
atter.  /^/Vi'.  6000  Mony  chivalrous  Achilles  choppit  todethe: 
All  his  wedis  were  wete  of  liaire  wan  blode.  c  1470  Henky 
Wallace  s\\.  488  In  the  furd  weill,  that  was  bath  wan  and 
depe,  Feyll  off  thaim  fell,  c  1480  Hknrvson  Cock  i^  Fox  62 
In  froist,  in  snaw,  in  wedder  wan  and  weit.  a  i$a9SKeLTON 
P.  Sparotue  910  With  vyNage  wan  As  swarte  as  tan.  1591 
Savile  Tacitus,  Agricola  244  The  Ocean  bringeth  forth 
pearle  also,  not  orient,  but  duskish  and  wanne. 

b.  esp.  in  conventional  application  in  poetry  to 
the  sea  (waves,  etc.)  or  other  waters. 

The  original  significance  was  perh.  that  of '  dark-hued  *,  but 
the  sense  often  approaches,  or  is  blended  with,  the  next. 

In  more  recent  poetry  the  word  is  probably  (exc.  by  con- 
scious archaism)  to  be  understood  rather  as  '  grey,  pale  ',  but 
the  gloomy  connotation  remains. 

Bcoivulfiyja,  ponon  ySji^eblond  upasti^ed  won  to  wolcnum. 
C1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  1598  Mynis  the  drenchyng  in  the 
see  so  wan,  ?ax4oo  Morte  Arth.  402  Wery  to  the  wane 
see  they  went  alle  att  ones.  C1400  Destr,  Troy  4633  The 
siormcwalt  vp  the  wilde  sc  vppon  wan  hilles.  ^1470 
Henry  Wallace  V11.B14  Her  is  na  gait  to  fle  yone  peple  can, 
Bot  rochis  heich,  andwattir  depe  and  wan,  1501  Douglas 
Pal.  Hon.  11.  liii,  Ouir  waters  wan,  throw  worthie  woddis 
grene.    1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  1.  9  Quhair  that  tymc 


almost  tha  had  all  bene  lost,  Throw  wan  tydis  so  stark  ran 
by  the  land,  a  1780  Johnie  Cock  xvii.  in  Child  Ballads  III, 
4/1  She'd  ha  wet  her  foot  ith  wan  water,  And  sprinkled  it 
oer  my  brae.  1865  Swinburne  Chastelard  1.  ii.  33  Do  you 
yet  mmd  at  landing  how  the  quay  Looked  like  a  blind  wet 
face  in  waste  of  wind  And  washing  of  wan  waves?  1865 
KiNcsLEY  Herew.  xviii,  Looking  outside  across  the  wan 
water  for  the  sails  which  never  came. 

t  c.  Applied  to  lead,  or  things  compared  to  it 
(in  colour).  Obs. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  xx.  (1495)  876  Leed  is 
whyle  by  kynde  though  it  be  wan  wythout.  1477  Norton 
Ord.  Aich,  v.  in  Ashmole  (1652)  56  Colour  wan  as  Lead. 
15J0  Whitinton  Fitlg.  (1527)  2  His  lyppes  be  as  wanne 
as  lede.  1653  R,  Sanders  Physiogn.  183  A  wan  leadish 
colour. 

1 2.  transf.  ox  fig.  Sad,  dismal;  also  awful, 
fearful,  deadly,  cruel,  wicked,  etc.  (Cf.  uses  ot 
darky  gloomy.)  Obs.  poet. 

_  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3602  There  is  no  worship  in  weping,  ne 
in  wan  teres  !  c  1440  i'ork  Myst.  vii.  38  Me  for  to  were  fro 
warkes  wanne.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  407  Gratius 
God  that  hes  all  thing  in  erd,  At  his  weilding  to  weill  or  )it 
wan  werd. 

+  3.  Of  an  unhealthy,  imwholesome  colour; 
livid,  leaden-hued.  Applied  esp.  to  wounds,  to 
the  human  face  discoloured  by  disease,  and  to 
corpses.  Obs. 

c  700  Epinal  Gloss,  576  Livida  toxica  :  tha  uuannan  aelri- 
nan.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  24470  (Fairf.)  pi  bodi  is  wanne  as  ^ou 
ware  dede.  1388  Wyclif  i  Pet,  ii.  24  And  he  hym  silf  bar 
oure  synnes  in  his  bodi  on  a  tre,  that  we  be  deed  to  synnes, 
and  lyue  to  ri^twisnesse,  hi  whos  wan  woundeje  ben  heelid. 
1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R,  xvii,  xxxviii.  (1495)  625 
Powder  of  comyn  wel  medlyd  wyth  wexe  dooth  away  wanne 
colour  that  comyth  of  smytynge.  Ibid.  xix.  xxi.  876  Waime 
colour  betokenyth  angwysshe  and  passion  of  the  herte  whyche 
drawyth  inwarde  the  bete  of  blood.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  408/1 
Wann. .,  cerulus^  ceruleus,  pallidns,  liuidus,  15. .  Dunbar 
Poems  Ixxxvi.  35  Thy  sone  Jhesu,  with  his  woundis  wan, 
Quhilk  dein5eit  him  for  our  trespass  to  de.  15*6  Pilgr.  Perf, 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  257  And  those  moost  beautyfuU  &  fayre 
chekes,  all  bloo  &  wanne,  with  buffettes  &  beatynges.  c  1560 
A.  Scott  Poems  xxxiii,  16  Evill  lyfe,  and  langour  but  releif 
Off  woundis  wan,  1570  Levins  Manip.  20/21  Wan, .  .liuidus. 
1615  Sylvester  tr.  //.  Smith's  Micro-costn.  71  The  Nobler 
states  with  Enuy  wan,  Without  end  are  torne  and  tost.  1655 
Culpepper  etc.  Riverius  ix.  ix.  273  If.  .the  wan  and  dead^ 
color  of  the  Face.,  be  restored,  there  is  hope  of  Health. 

4.  Pallid,  faded,  sickly;  unusually  or  un- 
healthily pale.  Most  frequently  applied  to  the 
human  face  (or  to  things  with  conscious  metaphor 
from  this  application). 

o  1300  Cursor  M.  4547  For  lene  he  was,  and  wan  J>e  face. 
Ibid,  24471^  pi  face  cs  wan  as  ros  vnrede.  a  1310  in  Wright 
Lyric  P.  vi.  28  Nihtes  when  y  wende  ant  wake,  for-thi  myn 
wonges  waxeth  won.  1393  Lancl.  /'.  PI.  C.  vii.  419  Thenne 
awakyde  he  wel  wan  and  wolde  haue  ydronke.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  8034  All  wan  was  the  weghe  for  his  wete  teres,  c  1450 
in  Retrosp.  Rn>.  (1853)  Nov.  104  On  agreene  hylle  he  sawe 
a  tree,.  .Palehyt  was  and  wanne  of  blee.  X530PAL5GI1.  328/2 
Wanne  of  coloure,  palle,  ytideux,  blesme,  1542  Udall 
Erasm.  Afoph.  120  One  ..  opposed  Diogenes  with  this 
question,  for  what  cause  golde  looked  to  the  vie  some- 
what pale  and  wanne  of  coloure?  1561  T.  Hobv  tr. 
Casti^lione's  Couriyer  in.  (1577)  O  j,  In  fike  manner  where 
shee  IS  somewhat  fatter  or  leaner  than  reasonable  sise,  or 
wanner,  or  browner,  to  helpe  it  with  garmentes.  1581  Stany- 
hurst  yEneis  in.  (Arb.)  77  Theire  face  wan  withred  in  hun- 
ger.  15^  Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  Prol.  3  The  wan  bleak 
cheek  of  the  numd  earth.  i6a8GAULE/*rac/.  Th.  {1629)  360 
His  Body  was  now  cold,  and  wanne,  stiffe,  and  still.  1697 
Drvden  ALneis  in.  773  So  thin,  so  ghastly  meagre,  and  so 
wan.  So  bare  of  flesh,  he  scarce  resembTed  Man.  1748  A  nson's 
Voy.  II.  xiii.  275  The  wan  and  meager  countenances  of  the 
crew.  1800  Coleridge  Christabel  11.  621  Why  is  thy  cheek 
so  wan  and  wild,  Sir  LeoHne  ?  1803  Scott  Cadyoiv  Castle 
xxiii,  There,  wan  from  her  maternal  throes,  His  Margaret, 
beautiful  and  mild,  Sate  in  her  bower,  a  pallid  rose.  1829 
LvnoN  Devereux  11.  v,  The  hangings  were  wan  and  colour- 
less. X837  Dickens  Pichtv.  xlvii,  The  crowd  of  wan,  emaci- 
ated faces.  1863  liARiNG-GouLD  Iceland  120  Dawn  broke  at 
last,  wan  and  blear  in  the  south.  1897  ^^tbutt's  Syst.  Med. 
IIL  329  The  thickening  of  the  blood  in  cholera  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  fall  o(  arterial  pressure^the  diminished  size 
of  the  pulse,,. and  the  wan  appearance  of  the  patient, 
fg.  174a  Gray  Eton  68  Envy  wan,  and  faded  care.  1747 
Collins  Passions  25  With  woful  Measures  wan  Despair  liow 
sullen  Sounds  his  Grief  beguil'd.    1883  R.  W.  Dixon  Mauo 

I.  viii.  23  Why  failed  his  thoughts  to  pierce  the  wan  regret 
Of  love  within  that  look  ? 

b.  esp.  in  phr.  pale  and  wan  (wan  and  pale). 
C1374  Chaucer  Troylus  ii.  551  He  for  wo  was  pale  and 
wan,  1447  Bokenam  Seyntys,  St.  Faith  375  Bryht  of  ble 
He  was  &  of  colour  nejjir  pale  ne  wan.  1513  Douglas  /Eneis 
IX.  xiii.  4.  Thar  feris  fleand  pail  and  wan  haue  thai  sene,  And 
thar  cheif  ennemy  closyt  in  thar  wallis.    1588  Shaks.  Tit,  A* 

II,  iiu  90  Why  doth  your  Highnes  looke  so  pale  and  wan? 
1^90  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  xi.  32  As  pale  and  wan  as  ashes  was 
his  looke.  i6ot  Holland  /'/r«^  xxvmi.  ix.  II.  321  Drusus 
sometimes  a  Tribune  of  the  Commons  in  Rotue,  dranke  (as  it 
is  reported)  Goats  bloud,  to  make  himselfe  took  pale  and  wan 
in  the  face,  1679  in  Verney  Mem.  (1907)  II.  333  He  was 
grown  pale,  wan,  lean  and  long-visaged.  1736  Ainsworth 
Eug.'Lat.  Dict.t  Blank  fpale  and  wan),  pallens,  pallidns, 
i8ia  J.  Wilson  Isle  of  Palms  \.  675  Vea,  many  a  visage  wan 
and  pale,  Will  hang  at  midnight  o'er  my  tale,  1867  Miss 
6radix>n  Rupert  Godwin  \,  Clara  Westford's  noble  face  is 
pale  and  wan  this  sunny  morning. 

C  A  wan  smilct  a  faint  or  forced  smile  (as  of 
one  sick  or  unhappy). 

1877  Mrs.  Forrester  Mignon  \.  217  With  a  wan  smile  as 

she  sees  her  friend's  grieved  face.     1896  Conan  Doyle  Ex* 

pioits  Gerard  V.  (1903)  190  *  But,*  he  atided,  with  a  wan  smile, 

*my  Lenten  fare  is  always  somewhat  meagre  '. 

a.  Applied  to  the  (light  of)  heavenly  bodies, 
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etc  :  Faint,  sickly,  partially  obsctired.     Also,  of 
■white  objects,  etc. :  Dull,  lustreless. 

1601  Holland /"/iV  II.  XXX.  1. 17  In  the  wanes  of  Antonie, 
the  Suniie  continue  J  almost  a  yeere  long  with  a  p.-ile  and  wan 
colour.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Piirflc  I  si.  xi.  i,  The  Moon  grows 
wanne,  andstarres  die  all  away,  Whom  Lucifer  locks  up  in 
wonted  folds.  1667  Miltoh  P.  L.  x.  412  The  blasted  Starrs 
lookt  wan.  1771  Beattik  Mimtr.  I.  xxv,  Ye  mildews  wan. 
1798  WOROSW.  Kightfitce  3  The  sky  is  overcast. .  Heavy  and 
wan,  all  whitened  by  the  Moon  iMi  J.  Thomson  Ladies  nj 
Death  xxii.  Moonless  nights  when  stars  are  few  and  wan. 
l»73  W.  Black  Pr.  Tlmlt  xxv,  There  were  wan  glimmer- 
ings  of  sunshine  across  the  sea.  1889  Bridges  .Jobo.  Ivii, 
In  autumn  moonlight,  when  the  white  air  wan  Is  fragrant 
in  the  wake  of  summer. 

+  G.  Of  colour  :  ?  Pale,  light.   Ohs. 

1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  3  b,  Whose  interchanged  greene 
col  jur  resembleth  almost  the  wan  and  yelow  colour  of  Oolde. 

5.  absol.  (qu.-isi-ji}.)  Wan  hue,  wanness,  poet. 
i8>i  Joanna  Baillib  Melr.  Let.,  Lady  G.  Baillie  iv,  She 

saw  a  faint  glow  tinge  the  sickly  wan.     1847  Tennyson 
Princess  in.  9  Melissa,  tinged  with  wan  from  lack  of  sleep. 

6.  Comb. :  chiefly  paiasynthetic,  as  wan-coloured, 
-fctced,  visaged;  also  complementary  and  advb., 
with  pples.,  as  wan-looking,  -silvering,  -worn ; 
rarely  qualifying  other  adjs.  descriptive  of  colour, 
as  wan-sallow,  f  --white. 

iSao  WoDARCH  Inlrod.  Coiicliol.  12  Which . .  seldom  exhibits 
any  other  appearance  than  that  of  a  livid  or  *wan.colored 
surface.  1881 '  Rita  '  My  Lady  Caguelte  x,  It  is  a  sorrowful, 
*wan-faced  girl.  1913  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  281/1  Wan-faced 
men  and  towsel-haired  women.  1881 '  Ouida  '  Maremma  I. 
58  Wasted  and  ♦wan-looking  folks.  1871  Tennvson  Garetli 
4-  Lynette  443  A  man  of  mien  *  Wan-sallow  as  the  plant  that 
feels  itself  Root-bitten  by  white  lichen.  1849  Lytton 
K.  A  rthur  v.  i,*Wan.5ilvering  through  the  hush,  the  cresset 
shone  O'er  the  arch  seer.  1508  Dunbar  Flyting  loi  *Wan 
wbaged  widdefow,  out  of  thy  wit  gane  wyld.  c  IS30  J'nt'c. 
Urines  lll.  xix.  61  And  sume  Auctours  saye  that  *wan- 
whyte  colour  in  vryn .  .sheweth  begynnyng  of  digestyon. 
1609  W.  Barlow  Ansvj.  Nameless  Cath.  141  To  haue  her 
painting  wiped  from  her  riueld  browes  and  •wan-worn 
cheeks. 

Wan  (wgn),  V.  Inflected  wanned,  wanning. 
AI50  3  wonne.     [OE.  wannian,  f.  Wan  a.] 

+ 1.  intr.  To  become  dark,  discoloured,  or  livid. 

c  looo  VercelU  MS.  23  b/7  ponne  wannaS  he  &  doxa^j ; 
o3re  hwile  he  biS  btec  &  aehiwe.  c  1130  Hnli  Mcid.  35 
J  ine  ehnen  schuten  doskin  &  under  Jron  wonnen.  a  1400-50 
Wars  Alex.  4142  t>e  son  w.-idis,  pe  werd  wannes  at  a  wap 
&  ^e  wedire  glounies.  Ibid.  4627  Quen  it  [gold]  walows  & 
wannes  all  oure  thestres,  5et  ere  we  toghid  to  &  fra  be 
tumyng  of  eldris. 

2.  To  grow  pale.  poet. 

158a  Stanvhurst  ACtteis  iv.  (Arb.)  118  Al  her  visage  waning 
with  murder  aproching  [L.  pallida  morte  fnttira}.  1599 
Marston  Ant.  ,5-  Mel.  in.  (1602)  E  4,  I  haue  a  good  head  of 
haire,  a  cheeke  Not  as  yet  wan'd.  i6oa  Shaks.  Haiti.  11. 
ii.  580  (Q  1604)  Is  it  not  monstrous  that  this  player  heere.. 
Could  force  his  soule  so  to  his  owne  conceit  That  from  her 
working  ail  the  visage  wand  {Folio  warm'd].  1847  Tennyson 
Princess  IV.  142  Psyche  flush'd  and  wann'd  and  shook.  1855 
—  filaud  1. 1,  iii,  And  ever  he  mutter'd  and  madden'd,  and 
ever  wann'd  with  despair.  1866  Conington  j^neid  iv.  p.  128 
The  queen,  . .  wanning  o'er  with  death  foreseen.  1901 
HzsLEV  /ia7vt/iom  ^  LaTeiulerxWi.  62And  by  and  by  The 
wide-winged  sunset  wanned  and  waned.  1906  F.  Thompson 
To  English  Martyrs  18  The  troubled  heavens  do  wan  with 
care. 

Hence  "Waniied  ///.  a.,  Wa-nning  vbl.  sb. 

a  1513  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  683  Whoom  deth  soo  stern  wyth 
his  wannyd  hewe  Hath  now  pursuyd.  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  ^ 
CI.  II.  i.  21  All  thecharmesof  Loue,  Salt  Cleopatra  soften 
thy  wand  lip.  [1818;  see  Waned///.  rt.J  x8S6  Loii^^iiian's 
Mag.  Feb.  392  Many  [actors]  assert  that  the  '  wanning  '  of 
the  visage  is  a  common . .  accompaniment  of  imagined  terror. 

Wan :  see  OxK,  Wand  sb.,  When,  Whenne, 
Whom,  Win  v.,  Wone  sb. 
Wan-  (wgn),  a  prefix  expressing  privation  or 
negation  (approximately  equivalent  to  Un-  1  or 
M18-),  repr.  OE.  wan-,  wpn-,  corresponding  to 
OFris.  wan-,  won-,  OS.  wan-  (only  in  wanskefti 
misforttme  =  OE.  watisceaft),  MLG.,  MDu.  wan- 
(mod.Du.  in  many  new  formations,  esp.  in  the 
(ense '  wrong ', '  mis- ',  as  in  wanbestuur  misgovem- 
ment,  wanluid  discordant  sound),  OHCi.  wan-, 
wana  (only  in  wanwSfan  unarmed,  wanaheil  un- 
healthy, infirm,  wanawizzi  lacking  wit,  insane), 
MHG.  wan-  (only  in  wanwitze  inherited  from 
OHG.),  mod.G.  wahn-  (in  wahnwitz,  wahnsinn 
insanity,  commonly  apprehended  as  compounds  of 
wahn  slj.,  delusion  ;  also  in  some  dia'ict  words, 
chiefly  adopted  from  LG.);  ON.,  Sw.,  V>&.van- 
(in  many  old  formations,  to  which  raod.Sw.  and  Da. 
have  added  many  more,  chiefly  adopted  from  LG.). 
The  prefix  is  in  origin  identical  with  Wane  a. 

In  OE.  the  number  of  words  formed  with  the  prefix  is  con. 
siderable,  but  none  of  them  has  survived  into  moaern  English, 
and  only  one  {ivaiispid,  ilUsuccess)  into  ME.  Of  the  many 
new  formations  that  arose  in  ISIE.,  only  7vantojen,  undisci- 
plined, Wanton,  still  survives  in  use  (with  no  consciousness 
of  its  etymological  meaning);  wan/tope  and  ivantrust  m:iy 
have  been  suggested  by  the  equivalent  MDu.  forms.  It  was 
in  the  north  that  the  prefix  was  most  prolific,  and  itprobably 
continued  to  Ije  productive  far  into  the  modern  period.  The 
following  words,  peculiar  to  the  Scottish  and  northern  di.i- 
iects,  are  recorded  in  the  Eitg.  Dial.  Diet.,  mostly  with  ex- 
amples (or  references  to  glossaries  etc-)  from  the  i8th  c,  but 
few  if  any  of  them  are  now  in  current  use  •.—wancanny  adj., 
Wahchancy  a.,  wancheer  grief,  sadness,  wancoutk  adj.  =  un. 
couth,  waiideidy  adj.,  mischievous,  Wandoucht  a.  and  sb. 
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manearthly  adj.,  Wanease,  Wanfortune,  manforliinate, 
adj.  Wanhap,  Wanliesl'M,  luanlit  adj.,  -wanluck,  wanowii't 
adj.  =  unowned,  ivanreck  '  mischance,  ruin ',  Wanrest, 
Wanth  RIVEN  a.,  luanuse  misuse,  waste,  Wanweird,  Wan. 
WORTH  adj.  and  sb. 

Wana,  obs.  form  of  Iguana. 

"Wanaooe,  obs.  var.  Guanaco. 

1796  Stedman  Surinam  II.  xvi.  12  Another  monkey,  .which 
is  in  Surinam  called  the  ivanacoe. 

t  Waiial,  a.  Obs.  rare-^.  In  7  wainal,  [f. 
Wane  sb.  -)-  -al.]    Of  the  moon  :  Waning. 

1693  Evelyn  De  la  Quint.  Coiit/'l.  Gnrd.  I.  14  Blockheads, 
who  cannot  speak  three  words  of  their  own  Trade,  without 
intermixing  the  Full  and  Wainal-IVIoon. 

t  Wanljeleve.  Obs.  [f.  Wan-  -l-  beleve, 
Uelief.]  Unbelief.  Also  "Wanbeleveness.  So 
Wanbeliever,  an  unbeliever ;  AWanbelieving  sb. 

c  1440  Proiiip.  I'arv.  515/1  Wanbeleue,  or  wanbeleuenesse 
{-.'.rr.  wanbeleuynge,  wanbeleve),;*^?yff//a,  di^dencia.  I  but., 
Wanbeleuare,  fcrfidus,  perfida.  a  1470  Dives  ff  Pauper 
(W.  de  W.  1496)  I.  xl.  B0/2  Make  hym  soo  afered  that  he 
sholde  lese  his  wytte  &  falle  in  wanbylcue. 

tWanbode.  Obs.-°  [f.  Wan--i-0E.  boda 
agent-n.  to  blodan  to  Bid  (recorded  only  in  sense 
'  messenger ',  etc. :  see  Bode  rf.l).]   (See  quot.) 

C1440  Proinp.  Parv.  515/1  Wanbode  [v.r.  wambode],  he 
>>at  byddyth  lytylle  for  a  thynge  [-v.rr.  he  that  bedyt  nowt 
to  1)6  worthe, . .  (>at  bydy t  nowt  to  wurth  or  valv],  invalidus 
licitafor, 

t  Wanbody.  Obs.  rare-'^.  [f.  Wan-  -h  ?  Body 
sb.  (But  the  rhyme  suggests  that  the  word  may  be 
a  scribal  error  for  prec,  in  some  obscure  use).]  ?  A 
'  miscreant ',  infidel. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.Synnet-i^g  pesarazyns  and  ou))er 
wanbodyes,  per-of  Isc  of  gold  and  silver]  t>ey  make  l^at  are 
here  goddes. 

tWanchance.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  Wan- -i- Chanc!e 
sb.'\    Ill-luck,  misfortune. 

J599  Alex.  Hume  Poems  (S.T.S.)  Hymn  iv.  78  For  after 
death  na'  mischiefe  may  befall,  Bot  wo,  wan.cliance,  and 
petrels  all  are  past. 

Wanchancy  (wgn ,tjae'nsi), «.  .^^.(now  literary) . 
Also  -oie.  [f.  prec.  +  -Y.  Cf.  Unchancy  a.]  Un- 
lucky, dangerous  ;  also,  eerie,  uncanny. 

1768  Ross  Helenore  etc.  Rock  4-  luee  pickle  Tow  60  A 
mutchkin  of  linseed  I'd  in  the  jjerd  fling,  For  a'  the  wan 
chansie  [1789  wanchansy]  beginning  o't.  a  1774  Fergusson 
Mutual  Coiiipl.  34  My  travellers  are  fley'd  to  deid  Wi' 
creels  wanchancy,  heap  d  wi'  bread,  Frae  whilk  hing  down 
uncanny  nicksticks.  That  [etc.].  1786  Burns  Puir  Mailie 
38  Wae  worth  that  man  wha  first  did  shape  That  vile, 
wanchancie  thing— a  raep !  1814  Scott  IVav.  Ixiv,  Some 
wanchancyperson..firedashotathim.  1827—  Two  Drovers 
ii,  [A  dirk]  is  a  wanchancy  weapon  in  a  Highlandman's  hand. 
1893  Stevenson  Catriona  xv,  The  tither  [boat]  lay  whaur  it 
was  and  watched  the  wanchancy  thing  on  the  brae-side. 

Wanclen  :  early  ME.  pi.  of  Wenchel. 
t  Wancrannt,  a.  Obs.  rare^K     [Perh.  to  be 
read  waucraunt,  a.  AF.  wakerant,  walkerant :  see 
Vagrant.]    Given  to  wandering. 

1422  Yonge  tr.  Secreta  Seer.  xlix.  212  Precious  and  dere  as 
an  oliphaunt,  lytill  worth  and  dull  as  an  asse,  Prophitable  as 
a  bee,  wancraunt  and  dyssolute  as  a  goote. 

Wand  (wgnd),  sb.  Forms:  3-5  wond,  4-5 
wonde,  wende,  5  won,  4  waande,  4-6  wande 
4  vande,  6  vand),  8-9  dial,  wan,  9  Sc.  whand, 
3-  wand.  [a.  ON.  {*vandii-r)  vgnd-r  (MSw. 
vand-er,  Sw.  vand,  Da.  vaand,  Norw.  vond)  — 
Goth.  a/a«;/a-.r:— OTeut.  *wandu-z  (not  found  in 
WGer.),  prob.  f.  the  root  *wend- :  *wand-  (to 
turn,  wind  (see  Wind  v.),  so  that  the  etymological 
connotation  is  that  of  suppleness  or  flexibility).]  A 
stick  or  rod.  The  word  has  little  colloquial  cur- 
rency exc.  in  Sc.  and  northern  dialects,  in  which 
it  suggests  the  notion  of  suppleness  ;  as  a  literary 
word  it  is  usually  apprehended  (by  southern 
readers)  as  denoting  something  rigid.  In  the  Bible 
of  161 1  it  occurs  only  once  (Ecclus.  xxxiii.  24); 
the  Revised  Version  (1894)  substitutes  stick. 

1.  A  straight  slender  stick.  Now  Sc.  and  dial.  In 
Scottish  use,  chiefly  a  slender  pliant  stick  cut  from 
a  stem  or  branch  of  a  shrub  or  young  tree. 

The  early  examples  occur  chiefly  in  biblical  references, 
where  mod.  usage  follows  the  Bible  of  161 1  in  substituting 
rod;  applied,  e.g.,  to  the  'rod'  carried  by  Moses,  to  Aaron's 
'  rod  '  that  budded,  etc. 

c  1200  Oemin  16178  patt  he  swa  swibe  inikell  folic  Draf  all  ut 
off  i>e  temmple.  All  att  hiss  wille  wil^b  an  wand,  c  1250  Gen. 
^  Ex.  2923  And  worpen  he  8or  wondes  dun,  fro  euerilc  5or 
crep  a  dragun.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xi.  43  In  \>3X  ark 
ware  Moyses  tables, ..and  Aaron  wand,  and  l?e  ^erde  of 
Moyses.  c  1460  Toiuneley  Myst.  viii.  247  Moyses. . .  My  Wand 
he  bad,  in  thi  present,  I  shuld  lay  downe,  and  the  avyse  how 
it  shuld  turne  to  oone  serpent.  1587  Harrison  England  1. 
xviii.  109/2  in  Holinshed,  If  it.. he  accompted  good  soile,  on 
which  a  man  may  laie  a  wand  ouer  night,  and  on  the  morrow 
findit..ouergrowen  with  grasse.  1601  Holland /'//wyxxxiv. 
vi.  II.  492  [He]  made  no  more  adoe,  but  with  a  wand  or  rod 
that  he  had  in  his  hand,  drew  a  circle  about  the  king,  and 
compelled  him  perforce  to  give  him  his  answere  before  he 
stirred  his  foot  without  that  compasse.  1603  Peg.  Mag.  Sig. 
Scot.  487/2  Reddendo  unam  virgam  agrifolii  (ane  grene 
holene  wand)  nomine  albe  firme.  l6x6  R.  C.  Times^  Wltistte 
(1871)  35  He  that  desires  to  breake  a  bunch  of  wandes.  Must 
not  take  all  at  once  into  his  handes.  1624  Gataker  Tran- 
subst,  49  Moses  holding  a  wand  in  his  hand,  did  cast  it  from 
him,  and  it  became  a  serpent.  1670  Milton  Hist.  Brit.  IV. 
157  Sigebert.. they. .carried  by  force  out  of  the  Monastery 
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into  the  Camp ;  where  acting  the  Monk  rather  then  the  Cap- 
tain, with  a  single  wand  in  his  hand,  he  was  slain  with  Egric. 
fig^  C1450  Holland  Houlate  752  Thow  seker  trone  of 
Salamon,  Thow  worthy  wand  of  Aaron. 

b.  As  a  type  of  slendemess  or  straightness. 
1508  Dunbar GfJ^*/.  Targe 6-^  Ane hundreth  ladyes..  With., 
niydlis  small  as  wandis.  1591  Shaks.  Tivo  Gent.  11.  iii.  23 
Now  sir,  this  staffe  is  my  sister :  for,  looke  you,  she  is  as 
white  as  a  lilly,  and  as  small  as  a  wand.  [1608:  see  ivand- 
like  in  13.] 

•j-c.  A  light  walking-Stick,  cane.  Obs. 
1548  Udall  etc.  Erasm.  Pa?:  Mark  vi.  6-g  For  he  geueth 
them  leaue  to  vse  eche  one  a  wande,  and  a  payie  of  sandals. 
1576  Fleming  Fanopi.  Epist.  202  Bringing  him  into  the 
.come  field,  and  smyting  off,  with  a  wand  that  I  helde  in 
my  hande,  the  eares  of  wheate.  1607  Peele's  Jesis  {c  1620)  4, 
I  thank  you  sir,  quoth  the  barber,  so  on  goes  George  with 
him  in  his  green  Jerkin,  a  wand  in  his  ^nd  very  pretty. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  294  His  sptar,  to  equal  which  the 
tallest  Pine  Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  Mast  Of 
some  great  Ammiral,  were  but  a  wand,  He  walkt  with. 
X760-2  GoLDSM.  at.  IV.  xiii,  From  hence  our  conductor  led 
us  through  several  dark  walks..,  talking  to  himself,  and 
flourishing  a  wand  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
d.  A  stick  used  as  a  pointer. 
1589  [see  Want  sh^  5  b).  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop 
xxviii,  Mrs.  Jarley.. formally  invested  Nell  with  a  willow 
wand,  long  used  by  herself  for  pointing  out  the  characters. 
2.  A  young  shoot,  a  slender  stem  of  a  shrub  or 
tree,  a  sapling;  a  slender  branch  or  twig.  Obs.  exc 
pet.  {rare)  and  dial,     t  Under  the  wand',  in  the 

greenwood, 

ax3ooCKrj(WjT/.  1418  pepipins  war  don  vnder  his  [Adam's] 
tung,  par  ras  o  J>am  thre  wandes  yong.  13..  Gaw.^Gr. 
Knt.  1161  At  vche  wende  vnder  wande  wapped  a  flone. 
c  1400  Melayne  1213  p«  Messangere  bare  a  wande  Of  ane 
Olefe  in  his  hande.  c  1400  26  Pol.  Poems  xv.  60  For  al  ^e 
body  beren  ^ay  [sc.  man's  legs].  As  a  tre  }pBX  bere^^  wandes. 
f  1440  y'ork  Myst.  xii.  78  Vpponne  \>3X  wande  sail  springe 
a  floure.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  537  A  toppe  of  hit  [the 
fig]  to  sette  other  a  wonde  Is  holdon  best  right  in  Aprilis 
ende.  1457  Hakdyng  Chron.  in  Eng.  Hht.  Kev.  (1912)  Oct. 
746  Men  chastyse  ofte  grete  courours  by  hakenayse,  And 
writhe  the  wande  while  it  is  yonge  and  grene.  c  1480 
Henryson  Tmvn  <^  C.  Mouse  iii,  Scho  tuik  in  mynde  hir 
sister  vponland.  And  langit..lo  se  quhat  lyfe  scho  had 
vnder  the  wand.  1559  in  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  Jj6^  '^(^oli 
Rungis  and  wandis  of  hissill  and  sauch.  159a  Greene 
Disput.  26  They,  .bent  the  tree  while  it  was  a  wand.  1596 
Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  ix.  17  Into  a  bird  it  chaung'd,  and  from 
him  past,  Flying  from  tree  to  tree,  from  wand  to  wand.  1596 
Ediv.  Ill,  V.  143  A  Haste  wand  amidst  a  wood  of  Pynes. 
1850  Allingham  Poems,  Music'Mastcr  i.  xxiv,  The  heart  is 
new  As  the  green  wand  fresh  budded  on  a  fir.  1919  Blackw. 
Mag.  Nov.  645/1  Ihe  stem  bends  like  a  hazel  wand. 
D.  as  a  type  of  suj-pleness. 
1412-20  LvDG.  Chron.  Troy  11.  2472  And  with  hym  broujt 
, .  His  slepy  5erde  as  plyaunt  as  a  wonde.  c  1480  Hensyson 
Age  <5-  Youth  13  His  eyne  wes  hoi,  his  woce  wes  hace  host- 
and,  walowit  &  wane,  waik  as  ane  wand.  1535  Stewart 
Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  1.  381  Leicht  as  ane  leif,  and  waldin  as 
ane  wand. 

3,  A  young  shoot  of  willow  cut  to  be  used  in 
basket-making,  wattled  buildings,  or  the  like 
Also  collect.     Now  Sc.  and  dial. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1672  First  bind  it  wele  wit  balk  and 
band,  And  wind  it  si>en  well  wit  wand,  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert 
(Surtees)  6900  A  litil  chapeli  of  wandes  ^jai  made.  1457 
Kottinghavi  Rec,  II.  365  Peid  to  a  man  for  bondyll  wandus 
jd.  1572  IVills  ^  luv,  N.  C.  (Surtees)  I.  375  Cowpe  waynes 
of  wandes.  1615  Markham  Comttry  Contentm.  i.  i.  14  Which 
seats  would  bee  either  boorded,  or  watled  with  stakes  and 
small  wands  on  the  sides  to  hold  vp  the  earth  fiom  falling. 
1724  Ramsay  Tca-T.  Misc.  {1733)  I.  29  Aneauld  kist  made  of 
wands.  1770  y.  Coates's  Coll.  Poevis  21  The  light  machine 
[the  cradle]  with  decent  neatnes.s  stands,  'Ihe  jetting  sides 
compos'd  of  slender  wands.  1796  W.  Ma»shai.l  Plantif/g  I. 
187  In  Yorkshire,  the  '  wands  '  are  sold  by  the  bundle;  but  in 
Glocestershire,  where  Ozier  grounds  abound..,  the  grounds 
are  let . .  to  basket  makers,  a  1803  Lord  lyjlliafii  ix.  in  Scott 
Minstr.  Scott.  Bord.  III.  267  Your  cage  shall  be  of  wiry 
goud,  Whar  now  it's  but  the  wand,  a  1825  Forby  Voc.  E. 
Anglia.  Wan^  a  long  rod  to  wave  into  a  wattled  hedge. 

t  4.  A  rod ,  slick,  or  switch  for  chastisement  ; 
also/^.  (in  religious  use)  Obs.  Also  dial,  a  *  rod  ' 
or  bundle  of  twigs  for  flogging. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  5888  5erd  ne  vond  heo  preste  nop 
|7at  child  uorto  bete,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2612  Abram  said 
. .  pou  chasti  hir  sco  [read  pou]  has  l>e  wand.  1340  H  ampole 
/';•.  Consc.  5878  *  pe  wande',  he  says,  'of  disciplyne  smart, 
Sal  chace  foly  out  of  );e  childes  hert '.  c  1400  26  Pol.  Poems 
xxiv.  48  To  5erde  of  loue  y  moste  me  boun  ;  Lord,  me  chas- 
tice  wi|>  J>at  wande.  c  1400  Cursor  M.  29093  (Cotton  Galba 
MS.)  pe  first  [discipline  es]..Als  wering  of  haire  and  o|>er 
thing. -pat  o)jer  point  to  vnderstand,  Eskneling  and  beteing 
with  wand.  1549  CompL  Scot.  i.  23  Quhiddir  that  this 
dolorus  afflictione  be  ane  vand  of  the  fadir  to  correct  & 
che'itie  the  sone  be  mercy,  or  [etc.].  1633  Sir  A.  Johnston 
(Ld.  Wariston)  Diary  (S.  H.  S.)  I.  46  If  l..had  humbled 
myselth  unto  the  Lord  whil  the  wand  was  above  my  head, 
the  Lord  would  haive  spaired.  182B  Craven  Gloss.^  IVattd^ 
a  rod,  a  collection  of  twigs,  used  for  correction. 

fb.  Under  the  ivatidx  liable  to  corporal  cor- 
rection. Hence  (with  influence  of  sense  6),  subject 
to  (the)  rule  {of  a  person)  :  =  med.L.  sub  virga, 
Cf.  Yard  sb.  4.  Sc.  Obs. 

c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  ii.  6  Wide  summe  sal  tu  feire  speke, 
and  summe  gete  wid  chastiment  &  haue  ^am  under  wand. 
1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  106  I'he  Emperour 
has  mony  syndry  kynde  of  peple  under  his  wand.  1575  in 
Maitl.Cl.  Misc.  I.  125  Thair  is  sum  brether  quhilk  ar  nocht 
under  the  vand  of  the  prouest  and  bajlyeis  of  the  burgh. 
1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj'.y  Quon.  Attach,  xx,  Sa  lang  as  her 
husband  was  livand,  she  was  vnder  his  wand  and  power. 

5.  A  stidc  or  switch  for  urging  on  a  horse.  Obs, 
exc  dial. 
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c  1400  Maukdev.  (Roxb.)  xxvi.  122  pai  base  ow)>er  in  )>Mrc 
hand  a  whippe  or  a  wand.  15x9  Lyndesav  Compi.  180  [Thay  ] 
nother  sparit  spurris  nor  wandis.  1587  Mascall  Govt. 
Cattle^  C]f  Horses  (1596;  189  If  your  horse  chance  to  tyre  on 
the  way,  if  spurre,  and  wande  will  not  profit,  ye  shall  put 
three  or  foure  rounde  peble  stones  into  one  of  his  eares. 
1607  Puritan  ill.  v.  81  He  haue  an  Hackney-mans  wand 
siluerd  ore  a  purpose  for  you.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  Ecclus. 
xxxiii.  25  Fodder,  and  wande  [so  1611;  Coverdale  1535, 
Geneva  1560  whippe;  1894  R.  V.  stick  ;  Gr.  pdpSo^.  Vulg. 
vi'rffa],  and  burden  for  an  asse. 
t  6.  A  sceptre.  06s. 

a  1300  [see  KiSQsi>,  14].  f  1330  SirTristr.  909  Rohand 
he  5af  l>e  wand  And  bad  him  sitt  him  bu  c  1440  Alphabet 
of  Tales  Ixxx.  62  He  had  in  his  hand  a  golden  wand  of  Ve 
kynges.  aiSpo  Lancelot  1891  For  he  [GodJ  forsuth  haith 
ifyne  hyme  the  wond  To  Iu.stefy  and  ReuU  in  pecehis  lond. 
7.  A  rod  or  staff  borne  as  a  sign  of  office ;  esp.  a 
tall  slender  rod  of  white  wood,  sometimes  of  ebony 
or  silver,  carried  erect  by  an  officer  of  the  royal 
household  or  of  a  court  of  justice,  by  a  verger  or 
beadle,  or  by  an  official  whose  duty  it  is  to  walk 
before  a  judge  or  other  high  dignitary  on  occasions 
of  ceremony, 

cx^yaSyrGemr.  (Roxb.)  1327  That  day  in  stcdeof  awhite 
wonde  A  staf  be  bare  tlioo  in  his  honde.  f  147a  B.N.  C* 
(Oxf.)  Aluuim.y  Coldenorton  Bdl.  G.  18  A  wonof  thebullard 
of  the  place.  14 . .  ^/>  Beues  3243  (Pynson)  Delyuer  me  thy 
wandciForGuy,  his  fader,  wasmymarchal,  And  sosyr  Beuy.s, 
bys  son,  shal !  1573  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908) 
200  Poles  and  Wandes  for  the  Lictors.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen, 
K/,  I.  ii.  28  Me  thought  tiiis  slaffe  mine  Office-badge  in  Court 
Was  broke  in  twaine  And  on  the  peeces  of  the  broken 
Wand  Were  plac'd  (etc.).  1508  Drayton  Heroical  Ep.  xiii. 
[.ElincrCobhanitoDk.  Humfrey)  62  Do  shamefull  penance, 
. .  Rong  with  a  bell,  a  Taper  in  my  hand,  Bare-foot  to  trudge, 
before  a  Eecdics  wand.  1610  in  ].  Davidson  Inverurie y\. 
(1878)  194  Comperit  Patrick  Leslie,  John  Johnston,  ..bailzies, 
and  freely  dischargit  thame  of  their  offices  of  bailzies, 
and  jurisdiction  thereof,  be  deliverance  of  the  wand  in  the 
hands  of  the  clerk  and  consall.  a  16x8  Ralegh  Prerog. 
Pari.  iQ  What  say  you  to  the  Parliaments  of  the  White 
Wands  m  the  three  and  thirtieth  ycere  of  the  King?  1713 
Swift  Faggot  Wks.  1755  IV.  i.  8  Stewards.. who  in  solemn 
sort  Appear  with  slender  wands  at  court.  1728  Young  l.ave 
Fame  1.  207  Some  lords  it  bids  admire  their  wands  so  white. 
Which  bloom,  like  Aaron's,  to  their  ravish'd  sight.  X776 
Pennsylvania  Even.  Post  g  Apr.  178  2  His  Excellency 
General  Washington,  the  other  General  Officers  and  their 
sutes, .  .met  in  the  Council  Chamber,  from  whence,  preceded 
by  the  Sheriff"  with  hisWand,  they  repaired  to  the  Old  Urick 
Meeting  House.  1789  Bf.lsham  Ess.  I.  xiv.  259  A  ribband, 
a  title,  or  a  white  wand,  have  been  as  eagerly  pursued,  .as 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  everlasting  happiness.  1805  Southey 
Modoc  I.  xiii-  97  On  either  hand  Three  Monks  uphold 
above,  on  silver  wands.  The  purple  pall.  1835  Dickens  .S-t. 
Bozy  Ptibl.  Dinners,  Up  rise  the  visitors,  in  march  fourteen 
stewards,  each  with  a  long  wand  in  his  hand,  like  the  evil 
genius  in  a  pantomime.  1853  —  Bleak  Ho.  xix,  There  is 
only  one  Judge  in  town...  If  the  country  folks  of  those  assize 
towns  on  his  circuit  could  see  him  now  !  No  full-bottomed 
wig,  no  red  petticoats,  no  fur,  no  javetin*men,  no  white 
wands.  1868  MoERis  Earthly  Par.  (1870)  I.  i.  5  And  in 
their  hands  Long  carvcn  silver-banded  ebony  wands. 
Jig.  41x894  Stevenson  In  South  Seas  i.  vi.  (1900)  46  Our 
chief,  .was  always  called.. Tajpi-kiklno;  and  yet  that  was 
not  his  name,  but  only  the  wand  of  his  false  position. 

b.  Applied  to  the  caduceus  of  Hermes  or  Mer- 
cury. 

C1407  Lvoa  ResoH  9f  Sens.  1736  He  [Mercury]  helde  a 
yerde  in  his  ryght  honde.  That  so  mcrvclous  a  wonde  was 
neuer  sen.  1645  Stapyi.ton  tr.  Musxus  U  3  b,  Brought  to 
your  service  by  his  golden  dart,  As  rough  Alcides  by  the 
golden  wand  Of  Hermes,  to  the  Lydian  Alaid's  command. 
1697  Drvden  j^neis  IV.  355  But  first  he  [Hermes]  grasias 
witnin  his  awful  Hand  The  mark  of  Sov'raign  Pow'r,  his 
Magick  Wand.  X790  Cowper  Odyss.  x.  337  A  God  Met  me, 
the  bearer  of  the  golden  wand,  Hermes. 

7.  A  Staff  or  baton  serving  as  a  symbol  in  certain 
legal  transactions. 

f  14x0  WvNTOuN  Cron.  viii.  xil.  1963  t^s  lohun  )Kin  tuk 
vp  a  qwyt  wande.  And  gaf  vp  in  ^lis  Edwardis  hande  Off" 
J7LS  Kynrik  al  ^  richt  t>at  be  had.  1875  Maine  Hist.  Inst. 
tx.  254  The  wand  which  the  claimant  held  in  his  hand  is 
stated  by  Gaius  to  have  represented  a  spear. 

tb,  Scots  Law.  IVand  0/ Peace :  a  silver-tipped 
baton  deliTcred  to  an  outlaw  in  token  of  his  re- 
storation to  the  king's  peace;  also  carried  by  a 
king's  messenger  as  the  symbol  of  his  office,  and 
broken  by  him  (by  way  of  protest)  if  he  was 
resisted  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

x^xi  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scot.  I.  355/2  With  power  to  the 
&chireffis..to  relesch  him  fra  the  home  and  deliver  him  the 
wand  of  pece,  etc.  1564-5  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  311 
Restoir  bmi  to  oure  Soverane  Ladiis  peace,  and  gif  to  him 
the  wand  thairof.  \6j%  Rec.  Justiciary  Court  Edinb. 
(S.  H.S.)  11.  76  He  and  other  persons  lybelled,  beat  and 
wounded  the  Messenger  after  he  had  laid  hold  upon  the 
said  Hary  and  touched  him  with  his  wand  of  peace  several 
times.  X678  Sir  G.  Mackenzik  CW/w.  Laws  Scot,  i.  xxvi. 
{  iiL  (1699J  ^3°  ^^^  Wand  of  Peace  is  that  whereby  they 
touch  a  Rebel,  and  declares  litm  to  be  their  Prisoner,  and 
when  they  are  deforced,  they  use  to  break  the  wand  of 
Peace,     1815  Scott  Anttq.  xUi.     1815  —  Guy  M.  xlvi. 

f  8.  A  measuring  rod.  (Of.  Metewand,  Yard- 
"WAKD,  Ell-wand.)  Also  Minings  a  measure  of 
8  feet.  Obs. 

<xi6^7  B.  JoNSON  Underwoods  xiii.  (1640)  193  Guided  by 
experience,  whose  straite  wand  Doth  meet,  whose  lyne  doth 
sound  the  depth  of  things.  1670  Pettls  Fodi*im  Reg.  86 
And  a  Meer  shall  contain  in  length  10  wands  and  7  feet, 
that  is  to  say  87  feet,  c  1730  Ramsav  Maltman  ii.  {1877) 
II.  904  Maltmen  come  for  siller,  And  gangers  with  wands 
o'er  soon.  18*9  Scott  yl «//*  0/ G,  iii,  Your. .sentiments.. 
rather  belong  to  the  sword  than  the  measuring  wand. 


+  b.  A  measure  of  land  ;  ?  a  Virgate.  Obs, 

1596  Yorksh.  Deeds  (Yorksh.  Arch.  Soc,  Rec.  Ser.)  II. 
igi  [Two]  wandes  [of  meadow]  in  the  Northe  Inges.  1684 
Rector's  Bk.,  Clayivorth  (1910)  67  Meadow  in  Easting  5 
Wands,  Arable  i\  Ac. 

t9.  Anal.  The  smaller  bone  of  the  forearm,  the 
radius :  =  Ell-wand  2.  Obs, 

1634  T.  Johnson  Farcy's  IVks.  vi.  xxvi.  (1678)  147  The 
cubit  is  composed  of  two  bones,  the  one  of  which  we  call 
the  Radius,  or  Wand. 

10.  A  magic  rod ;  the  staff  used  in  enchantments 
by  a  fairy  or  a  magician.  Now  the  most  promi- 
nent sense.    Cf.  F.  baguette,     Also^^. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  57  On  hl^t  in  his  a  hand  haldis  a 
wand  And  kenely  be  coniurisons  callis  to  him  spritis.  c  1480 
Henrvson  Test.  Cresseid  311  This  dulefule  sentence  Sa- 
turne  tuik  on  hand,..Ajid  on  hir  heid  he  laid  ane  frostie 
wand.  16x0  G.  Fletcher  Christ^s  I'ict.  11.  Uiii,  A  Silver 
wande  the  sorceresse  did  sway.  1634  Milton  Cowustsg 
Cotiius.  NayLadysit;  if  I  but  wave  ibis  wand,  Your  nerves 
are  all  chain'd  up  in  Alabaster.  1667  Drvden  Ind.  Em/'. 
II.  i,  High'Pnest.. OncQ,  twice,  and  thrice,  I  wave  my 
Sacred  Wand,  Ascend,  ascend,  ascend  at  my  command. 
[An  earthly  Spirit  rises,  174a  Young  Nt.  TIu  ix.  2174 
Sleep's  dewy  wand  Has  strok  d  my  drooping  lids,  and  pro- 
mi.ses  My  long  arrear  of  rest.  1794  Mks.  Radcliffe  Myst. 
Udolpho  i,  If  I  creep  near  yonder  oak  she  will  wave  her 
fairy  wand.  17^  Wobdsw.  P.  Bell  Prol.  146  A  potent  wand 
doth  Sorrow  wield.  1849  W.  Irving  Coldsmith  xlv.  (1830) 
432  His  pen  is  a  wand  of  power  in  his  hand.  1853  Dickens 
Bleak  Ho.  xxxvi.  If  a  good  fairy  had  built  the  house  for  me 
with  a  wave  of  her  wand,  I  could  not  have  been  more  con- 
sidered in  it.  1914  igth  Cent.  Feb.  262  Such  a  view,  attrlbut* 
in§  as  it  does  magical  powers  to  the  wand  of  the  legislator, 
is  in  absolute  contradiction  with  facts, 
b.  transf.  Electric  wand',  see  qnot. 

1898  Sloane  Electr.  Did,  (ed.  2)  627  Torch,  Electric  Gas 
Lighting,  a  portable  apparatus  for  producing  a  spark  for 
gas  lighting..  .Synonym — Electric  Wand. 

IL   A  fishing-rod.     Now  chiefly  Sc. 

1565  Sir  W.  Cecil  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  II.  296,  I 
dowt  not  but  though  yow  shall  be  farr  off,  yow  will  use  a  long 
anglyng  wand  to  catch  some  knoledg.  i8«)  T.  T.  Stoddar  r 
Songs  ^  P.  13  To  all  wights  of  the  wand  Welcome  are  ye  ! 
1895  'CoTSwoLD  Isvs'  Lyra  Pisc'tt.  102  And  under  the 
shade  of  the  bcechen  lx>ughs,  1  deftly  ply  my  wand.  1913 
N.  Miitiito  JVciv  Road  XX,  He  made  a  nre,  and  cut  a  wand, 
and  dropped  a  maggot  in  a  pool  and  caught  two  little 
fishes. 

12.  altrib.  and  Comb,,  as  wand/ ike nd).  and  adv.; 
with  the  sense  'made  of  wicker-work  *  (Sc.)  as  in 
wand-basket, 'bed,-cage,^ckmr\\\\  sense  io,BS7oand- 
smilten,  -stricken.  Also  wand-bearer,  one  who 
carries  a  wand  in  a  procession  or  otherwise  as  a  sign 
of  office  ;  spec,  as  the  title  of  certain  honorary  lay 
officials  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London  ;  f  wand- 
bone  (wan  beyn)  Sc.  ~  sense  9  ;  -f  wand-ohuroh 
{-kirk),  cf.  Wanded  fl,  I  b ;  f  wandclot  diai, 
(meaning  obscure);  +  wand-hand  .5V.,  the  hand 
that  holds  the  wand  or  whip;  wand -weaver 
dial.  J  a  b&sket-mnker. 

xtejiSiR  J.  Foi-us  Ace.  Bk.  (S.H.S.)  165  For  2  *wand 
baskits,  i  i  o.  1840  Cockton  Vol.  Vox  xv.  Two  *wand- 
bearers  started  off  immediately  for  the  men  who  were  else- 
where engaged  in  the  museum.  187a  H.  P.  Liddon  in 
J.  0.\o\vai,Xox^Li/e9f  Lett.  (1904)  vii.  168  Thanksgiving  Day. 
. .  Mr.  Foster,  John  and  Mr.  G.  A  Spottiswoode,  as  wand- 
bearers,  were  present.  We  all  got  into  church  at  9.3a 
1875  Jowrrr  Plato  (ed.  3)  I.  42a  He  has  been  a  true  mystic 
and  not  a  mere  routineer  or  wand-bearer,  a  1670  Spaloinu 
Troub,  Chas.  I  (Bannatyne  Club)  II.  297  The  young  laird 
lying  sore  seik  also,  .was  transportit  in  ane  *wandbed..fra 
the  tolbuith  to  the  castell.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  xu  123  On 
the  *wan  bayn  with  gret  tre  can  him  ta,  Cleyffyt  the  cost 
rycht  cruelly  in  twa.  x8a6  Moir  Mansie  IVauch  i.  10  A 
blackbird,  .hung  above  his  head  in  a  *whand-cage  of  my 
faither^  making.  1680  Sir  J.  Foutis  Ace.  Bk,  {S.H.S.)  40 
To  m"  urq''  to  buy  a  bairns  *wand-chair,  2  18  o,  i68s  G. 
Sinclair  Satan's  Invis,  World  98  The  Maid  did  stait  up 
out  of  a  Wand-Chair,  where  she  sat.  1898  N.  1\\ji*ko  ^ohn 
Splendid  XV,  'It's  your  welcome,  Argile,'  said  I,  putting  a 
wand  cliair  to  the  front  for  him.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Sur- 
tees)  6125  A  kirke.  .*wand  kirke  was  called  beforne.  1397 
Priory  0/ Finchale  (Surtees)  p.  cxviii.  Item  ij  *wand-clots 
et  j  stapyll.  1637  Rutherford  Let.  to  R.  Stuart  17  June, 
The  devil  and  temptations  now  have  the  advantage  of  the 
brae  of  you,  and  are  upon  your  *wand-hand  and  your  work- 
ing hand.  1684  J.  Renwick  Serm.  (1776)  54  There  is  no 
land  or  church  that  is  likely  to  get  the  wand-hand,  so  to 
speak,  of  Scotland.  1608  Shaks.  Per.  v.  i.  no  Such  a  one 
my  daughter  might  haue  beene :  My  Queenes  square  browes ; 
her  stature  to  an  inch,  as  "wandUke-straight.  1793  Martyn 
Lang,  Bot.,  Virgatus .  .caulis,  a  rod-tike  or  wand>like  stem 
or  branch.  1834  M.  Scott  Cruise  Midge  ii,  The  wand- 
like  tops  of  the  polacre's  tall  masts.  1847  Darlington 
Amer.  Weeds,  etc.  (i860)  433  Virgate,  wand-like;  long, 
slender,  anjj  straight.  1859  Merroith  R.  Feverel  xxii, 
Know  you  those  wand-like  touches  of  I  know  not  what, 
l)efore  which  our  grosser  being  melts.  1897  H.  N.  Howard 
F'ootsteps  Proserpine  41  As  from  the  nebulous  elemental 
sea,  *\Vand-smitten  by  the  Eternal  Mind,  Earth  rose.  1847 
Mary  Howitt  Ballads  267  Like  that  old  mystery  Of  the 
*wand-stricken  rock.  1896  Leeds  Mercury  Suppi,  iz  Sept. 
(E.I>.D.),  His  two  uncles,  by  trade  'wand -weavers. 

Wand  (w9n(l),  V.  Sc.  and  dial,  [f.  Wand  sb:\ 

1.  trans.  To  wattle,  interweave,  plait.  To  wand 
in,  to  enclose  with  wattle-work. 

c  1475  Rauf  Coil^ar  368  He  kest  twa  Creillis  on  ane 
Capill,  with  Coillis  anew,  Wan^fit  thame  with  widdeis.  to 
wend  on  that  wane.  ^1573-80  Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  74  Now 
make  and  wand  in  trim  bower  to  stand  in.  Leaue  wadling 
about,  till  arbor  be  out.  15^^  [cf.  Wanded  //A  a.  i  bj. 
1894  iVorthutnbld.  Gloss.  s.v.,  1  he  gate's  wanded  wi'  thorns, 
so  nowt  can  get  in. 


2.  To  beat  with  a  wand  or  switch. 

a  1585  PoLWART  Flyting  w.  Montgomerie  755  Tait  mow, 
wilde  sow  !  soone  bow,  or  I  wand  thee.  1657  Attest.  InnO' 
cency  Z.  Crofton  10  The  Father,  .bad  him  if  shee  offended 
to  take  a  wand  and  wand  bis  daughter.  1887  S.  Chesk, 
Gloss,  s.v.  Wan,  Bran  yo,  I'll  wan  yo'r  hide  fo'  yo. 

Hence  Wa'nding  vbl.  sb, 

1585-6  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  IV.  44  Thay  have 
compellit  thame,  beonlaying  of  foull  hands  and  fdrfuU  kynd 
of  wanddingis,  to  satistie  thair.  .impostis. 

Wand,  obs.  pa.  t.  Wind  v. 

Wand,  var.  Wanned///,  a,  Obs, 

t  Wandale  ^  north.  Obs.    Also  4  wandayle, 

7  -dill.  [Of  obscure  formation ;  the  second  element 
is  Dale  j^.2,  the  first  element  possibly  Wand  sb. 

8  b.]     A  division  of  land  (?ol  the  breadth  of  a 

*  wand '  or  perch). 

CI150  Charter  of  W.  de  Percy  in  Whitby  Chartulary 
(Surtees)  II.  526  Totam  terram  meam  de  Midethel,  a  balco 
qui  est  inter  vandelas  demenii  mei  et  vandelas  hominum 
meorum.  c  1185  Deed  (Snainton  near  Scarborough)  Ibid.  I. 
114  note,  Unam  wandaylam  retro  molendinum  de  Weldale. 
xjl^Chron.  de Milsa{Ko\\s)  II.  173  Concessit  idem  abbas.. 
'1  homiE  Walrano,  pro  2  solidis  annuis  et  pro  homagio,  unam 
wandayle  et  unam  placeam  terrae  in  Hotona.  1479  in  Hex- 
hatn  Priory  (Surtees)  II.  81  Super  lez  Wandales  iij  rodae. 
Ibid.,  In  le  Wandale  di.  acra.  1641  Best  Farm.  Bks.  (Sur- 
tees) 127  Exchainged  with  Alse  Edwards.,  the  other  of  the 
Fower  oxegange  landes  which  lyeth  next  her  landes  in  the 
pasture,  for  her  wandill  on  the  north  side  of  the  West-beckes, 

tWa'ndale^.  Obs.  Also  -dele,  [a,  med.L. 
IVandali  pi.  ==  Vandalt  Vandals.  The  form  with 
IVyidk^  adopted  by  Higden  from  Paulus  Diaconus, 
his  authority  in  the  chapter  first  quoted.]  —  Van- 
dal. Hence  fWandalsmff  [-ing  3],  a  Vandal. 
t  Wanda'lical  ^.  [med.L.  Vandaticus],  pertaining 
to  the  Vandals. 

1387  Trrvisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  205  Out  ^reof  [Scandi- 
navial  went  Winuli  and  werred  in  Scorunga  and  ouer  com 
he  Wandales,  Ibid,  V.  231  t>at  tynie  was  sent  an  oost  out  of 
Rome  into  Spayne  a^enst  \>€  wandales.  \^2*-*ft\.i.  H igden 
(Rolls)  V.  237  per  were  a  c.  yerc  from  the  begynnenge  of  the 
Wandalicalle  persecucion  begunne  by  Gisericus  un  to  the 
goenge  owte  of  theyme  from  Affrike.  1490  Bradshaw  St, 
Werburge  u.  175  Our  lorde.  .Suffred  cruell  people  to  entre 
this  region..  Danes,  Gotes.  .Pictes  and  the  wandeles,  [etc.]. 

Wande,  var.  Wonde  Obs.,  to  fear. 

Wanded  (w^-nded),  a.  Obs.  (^txcdial.)  Also 
7  waindod.     [f.  Wand  sb.  +  -ed  ^.] 

1.  Made  of  wicker-work.  Of  a  bottle :  Cased 
in  wicker-work,  wickered. 

1567  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  197  In  the  lawe  buttrye — 
barrells,  aile  potts,  wanded  bottles.  1574  Ibid.  251,  1  will 
and  gyve  to  my  lord  Scroope  and  my  laydye  his  wife.. one 
wanded  skeppe  to  put  breade  in.  1575  IhiU.  255  In  the  lawe 
chambre.  .j  wandyt  creile.  i6ss  Depos.Cast.  J  VrXr (Surtees) 
56  She  did  there  give  him  a  drinke  out  of  a  wainded  botte. 
1653  Knaresb.  Wills  (Surtees)  II.  204  In  the  West  Parlour 
. .  1  wanded  chaire.  1677  Coles  Dii  t.  Fng.-Lat.^  A  Wanded 
chair,  cathedra  viminea  semicircularis.  1770  J.  Coates's 
Coll.  Poems  19  She,  plac'd  in  wanded  chair,  all  pale  appear'd. 
b.  Of  a  building  :  W^attled.  (Cf.  wand-churchy 
Wand  sb.  12.) 

1593  Rites  fr  Mon.  Ch.  Dtirh.  (Surtees)  57  From  the 
wandyd  kirke  or  chapell  they  brought  the  body  of  that  bolie 
man  Sancte  Cuthbert  and  translayted  bim  into  an  other 
White  Kirke. 

2.  Of  cattle  :  ?  Brindled. 

1713 /.^//</.  6'ttz.  No.  5126/13  Stoln..4  red  Oxen,,  .one  is 
more  wanded  than  the  others. 

i*  Wandelard.  Obs.  rare^^.  [a.  AF.  wande* 
lard  (13th  c.  in  Chardry  Petit  Fiet  9^9  and  14th  c. 
in  Bozon  Contes  Ixiii)  ;  latinized  (*  vir  valde  wande* 
lardus *)in\Vright*s/^(?/. Songs {Qt)sa.Atx\  Soc.)  p. 49. 

In  these  three  instances  the  word  would  seem  to  mean 
'extortioner',  but  this  sense  may  be  merely  contextual. 
Doubtless  of  Teut.  origin;  possibly  from  the  G.  personal 
name  Wandalharti  cf.,  however,  iiiWG.wandelt  crime.] 

?  A  criminal,  traitor. 

•  1338  R.  Brunne  Chrou.  (1810)  115  J>ise  men  lift  |>er  stan* 
dara..Ageyn  Dauid  wandelard, &  disconfite  him. 

Wander  (w2*nd3i),  sb,  [f,  the  verb.]  An  act 
of  wandering. 

1843  I.  C.  Shairp  Let.  3  Aug.,  in  E.  H,  Coleridge  Life  ^ 
Corr.  Ld.  Coleridge  (189^)  I.  vi.  134,  I  should  like,  so,  to 
have  one  day's  wander  with  you  amongst  these  hills.  xZi* 
C.  KiNCSLEV  Poems,  Delectable  Day  iii.  The  afternoon's 
wander  to  windward.  To  meet  the  dear  boy  coming  back. 
1899  H.  Wkicht  Depopidation  xii.  66  You  and  Allan  will  go 
away  on  u  world-wide  wander  all  by  yourselves.  1910 
Eliz.  A.  Shakf  William  Sharp  vii.  121  One  sunset  I  re- 
member specially.     We  had  gone  for  a  wander  westward. 

Wander  (w^'ndai),  v.  Inflected  wandered 
(-dajd),  -wandering.  Forms :  i  wandrian, 
2-3  wandrie-n,  wondrie-n,  (wuandre),  3-5 
wandri-n,  3  wondri,  wundre,  3-6  wandir. 
-yr,  4  wandur,  4-5  -wandre-n,  wandere-n,  5 
wandery-u,  wandry-n,  4-  wander.  [OE.wir«- 
drian  =  OFris.  wondria  (WFris.  wanderje,  NFris, 
wdmri),  MDu.  wanderen^  Flemish  (Kilian)  wan- 
deren,  MLG.  wanderen  (LG.  «/a«d?^rw),  MHG.,  G. 
wandem.  Norw,,  Sw.  vandra,  Da.vandre :— OTeut. 
*zoandro/an. 

Not  recorded  in  ON.  or  OHG,  The  mod.  Scandinavian 
forms  are  prob.  from  LG.,  and  possibly  also  the  MHG.  and 
mod.G.  forms. 

A  similar  formation  with  an  I-  element  occurs  with  some- 
what wider  distribution  ;  mod.  WFris.  wandelje,  wannelje. 


WANDER. 
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WANDERED. 


vAtijt  to  wwtder,  MDu.  tvandelen  to  change,  to  wander 
about  (Dn.  vmMdeUn  to  walk),  OS.  tvofidion  to  change 
(MLG.  vmmdtlem  to  change,  LG.  ivandein  to  change),  OHG. 
wmmtmUtt^  wtmitUn  to  change,  t'ntr.  (MHG.  tvantelen, 
wtaitUtn^  G.  woiu^/k).  Tiie  form  occurs  (once)  in  OE.  in 
wmtuUitng  sh,  change.  Both  forms  are  further  related  to 
OTcut.  *tt«fW-  turn,  see  Wind  ?'.,  Wend  v.  Compare  also 
OE.  VMuuiian  Wonde  v.,  to  deviate,  flinch,  hesitate  etc] 

L  Intransitive  senses.  Formerly  often  conju- 
gated with  to  be, 

L  Of  persons  or  animals :  To  move  hither  and 
thither  without  fixed  course  or  certain  aim ;  to  be 
(in  motion)  without  control  or  direction  ;  to  roam, 
ramble,  go  idly  or  restlessly  about :  to  have  no 
fixed  abode  or  station. 

Fight  at  Finnesburg  (Gr.)  36  Hrsefen  wandrode  sweart 
and  scalobrun.  c  xooo  Ags.  Laws,  Instit.  Polity  xiv. 
(Thorpe)  II.  323  [Hi]  macia3  eall  be  lu<:te..woria3  &  wan- 
dria3,  &  ealne  djeg  fleardiaS.  c  i»oo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  35 
Vre  fo  J>at  is  J>e  deuel  wuandre5  abuten  us.  cxx'js  L^v. 
7341  And  Cesar  wende  in  Flandres  lond,  wandren^e  hi  see 
strond.  ci2^  Beket6g  in  .S*.  Eng^Leg.  108  In  Maniestretes 
heo  hadde  i-wandret.  136a  Lancl.  .P.  PI,  A.  x.  207  Kote 
wandren  as  wolues  and  wasten  vf  J^i  mouwen.  c  1475  Ranf 
Coil^ar  330  With  thame  ane  thousand,  and  ma,  of  fensabiU 
men  War  wanderand  all  the  nicht  ouir.  a  1548  Hall  Chron., 
Hen.  /K,  28  b,  Having  knowledge  that  diverse  pirates  wer 
wanderyng  on  the  cost  of  Englande.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  11^ 
V,  vi.  43  With  Caine  go  wander  through  the  shade  of  night. 
1667  Milton  P,  L.  vii.  20  On  th'  Aletan  Field  I  fall  Erro- 
neous there  to  wander  and  forlome.  1697  Dryden  Virg. 
Georg.  III.  529  Oft  the  Flocks,  without  a  Leader  stray;.. 
Whole  Months  they  wander,  grazing  as  they  go.  1711 
Addison  Sped.  No.  90  p  3  If  one  did  believe  that  the  de- 
parted Souls  of  Men  and  Women  wandered  up  and  down 
these  lower  Regions.  1750  Gray  Elegy  11  The  mopeing 
owl  does  to  the  moon  complain  Of  such,  as  wand'ring  near 
her  secret  bow'r,  Molest  ber  ancient  solitary  reign.  1849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  v,  I.  596  Hitherto  he  seems  to  have 
wandered  from  place  to  place  with  no  other  object  than  that 
of  collecting  troops.  1864  Brvce  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  xv. 
(1875)  263  Frederick  the  Third,  chased  from  his  capital  by 
the  Hungarians,  is  wandering  from  convent  to  convent,  an 
imperial  beggar.  1891  E.  Peacock  M  Brendon  II.  15  The 
ladies  were  wandering  in  the  garden. 

b.  fig,  and  in  fig.  context. 
a  117s  Coit.  Horn.  243  (>as  l>ri  fihteS  agen  elcen  ileafful 
man  alse  longe  se  we  ioese  westen  of  J>esser  woruld  wandrid. 
1357  Lay  Folks'  Caiech.  317  And  so  Hs  chirche  has  bre 
statys  be  processe  of  tyme.  Fyrst  he  wandrys  here  in  erthe, 
and  sethen  he  slepys  m  purgatory.  C1400  Pety  yob  297  in 
26 Pol.  Po€nts  130  And  oftehym  wanteth  goddys  lore,..  And 
thus  he  wandreth  in  a  were,  As  a  man  blynde,  and  may  nat 
se.  XS5S  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  99  The  people  of  the  Uande 
..wandered  in  the  ignorance  and  blyndenes  of  humane 
nature.  1653  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Cert.  Trav.  Uncert, 
Journey  8  Some  few  do  travell  in  the  wayes  Divine,  Some 
wander  wildly  with  the  Muses  nine.  1735  Pope  Prol,  Sat. 
340  That  not  in  Fancy*s  maze  he  wander  d  long,  But  stoop "d 
to  Truth,  and  moraliz'd  his  song.  1875  Jowei  t  Plato  (ed. 
2)  IV.  24s  [He]  can  have  his  talk  out,  and  wander  at  will 
from  one  subject  to  another. 

O.  with  adv.,  as  about^  up  and  down. 
1393  Lancl.  p.  PL  C.  IX.  326  Tho  wolde  wastour  nat 
worche  bote  wandrede  aboute.  £1440  Promp.  Paru,  515/1 
Wandryn  a-bowte,  vagor^  girovagor.  1530  Palscr.  771/1 
How  sayest  thout  is  this  a  good  lyfe  to  wander  up  and 
downe  on  this  maner.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  316  b, 
1'he  pore  wretch  wandred  vp  and  downe  with  .vi.  children. 
X598  Miicedorus  iv.  ii.  88  Doubtlesse  she  hath  lost  her  selfe 
within  these  woods,  And  wandring  too  and  fro  she  seekes  the 
well,  Which  yet  she  cannot  finde,  1750  Johnson  Rambler 
No_.  33  F  IX  Multitudes  wandering  about  they  knew  not 
whither,  in  quest  they  knew  not  of  what.  1866  G.  Mac- 
DONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xiii.  (1878)  245,  I  used  now  to 
wander  about  in  the  fields  and  woods.  1875  Jowett  Pinto 
(ed.  2)  II.  439,  I  wander  up  and  down,  and  being  in  per- 
plexity am  always  changing  my  opinion. 

d.  quasi-/ra«j.  with  cognate  object,  poet, 
atyoo  Cursor  M.  17232  Foluand  J>at  flexs  l>at  es  mi  fa. 

Mi  wai  i  wander  in-to  wa.  1788  Burns  Aiild  lang  synein. 
We've  wander'd  mony  a  weary  fit.  1819  Scott  Noble  Mo. 
ringer  xxv,  I've  wander'd  many  a  weary  step,  my  strength 
is  well-nigh  done. 

e.  To  go  or  take  one*s  way  casually  or  without 
predetermined  route ;  to  go  to  a  place  by  a  devious 
and  leisurely  course ;  to  BtroU,  saunter.  Also  with 
Worthy  out. 

\SSfi  Shaks.  Tam.  Skr.  iv.  v.  69  Let  me  imbrace  with  old 
Vinccntio,  And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  sonne,  Who 
will  of  thy  arriuall  be  full  ioyous.  1650  Evelyn  Diary 
4  Aug.,  I  heard  a  sermon  at  the  Rolls;  and  in  the  after- 
noone  wander'd  to  divers  churches.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i. 
501  And  when  Night  Darkens  the  Streets,  then  wander 
forth  the  Sons  of  Helial.  1715  De  Foe  Fam.  Instruct. 
Introd.  (1841)  I.  5  The  father,  walking  in  a  field  behind  his 

farden,  finds  one  of  his  children  wanderitig  out.  1840 
>iCKENS  Old  C,  Shop  xxvi,  And  now  there  remained  but 
to  lake  leave  of  the  poor  schoolmaster  and  wander  forth 
once  more,  a  1873  ^'  Kuchanan  Ballad  0/  Persephone 
xxxiv.  Poet.  Wks.  1874  I.  56  Till,  sweet  with  greenness, 
moonligh t- kiss 'd,  she  wanders  home  again.  x688  F.  Hume 
Mt/ie.  Midas  i,  iii,  Here  and  there  could  be  seen  the  cattle 
wandering  idly  homeward. 

%  f.  The  earlier  Wycliffite  version  of  the  Bible, 
and  Wyclif  himself  in  his  sermons,  frequently  use 
wander  to  render  the  anibulare  of  the  Vulgate 
both  in  lit.  and  fig,  use ;  in  the  later  version  this 
is  rare,  walke  or  go  being  used  instead. 

c  1380  WvcLiF  Sel.  Wks.  I.  301  And  so  seit  Mathew  bat 
Crist  wandride  [1382  walkyng]  bi  f»e  water  of  Galile.  Ibid. 
\\.  348  (his  Pouf  biddi^  men,  Waundre  \so  xift* ;  1388 
walkc  3el  in  spirit,  and  do  not  fulle  desires  of  pe  fleishe. 
138a  —  yohn  V.  8  Jbcsu  seitb  to  him,  Rysc  vp,  taak  thi 


bed,  and  wandre  [1388  go).  And  a  non  the  man  is  maad 
hool,  and  took  vp  his  bed,  and  wandride  [1388  wente  forth]. 

2.  Of  an  inanimate  thing :  To  travel,  move,  or 
be  carried  about  in  an  uncertain  course ;  to  stray. 
/;/.  and  fig.  Also  spec,  in  Path,  and  Phys,  (cf. 
Wandering///,  c). 

c888  j^LFRED  ^W/Zf.  xxxvi.  §  3  Se  \sc.  Saturnes  steorra] 
wandra^  ofer  oSrum  steorrum  ufor  Jwnne  aenij  oSer  tungol. 
a  1300  C^trsor  M.  24857  {>ai  lete  it  wandir  vp  and  dun,  t>air 
scip  ai  redi  for  to  drun,  1638  Baker  tr.  Balzac's  Lett. 
[vol.  II)  58  Sir,  your  letter  hath  runne  great  hazarde  before 
it  arrived  here;  It  wandred  about  seven  months  together. 
1764  Whytt  Observ,  Nervous  Disorders  (1767)  151  In  some, 
the  gout  wanders  through  the  whole  body.  1855  Macaulay 
Hist,  Eng.  xix.  IV.  301  It  seems  that,  in  this  Committee, 
which  continued  to  sit  many  days,  the  debates  wandered 
over  a  vast  space,  i966MiLMAt4  St,  Paul's  xix.  480  Thomas 
Newton's  monument  wandered  to  another  Church.  1899 
Allhttt's  Syst.  Med,  \1U.  487  W.  C.  Brown  of  Penang  has 
described  (with  others)  a  very  peculiar  phase  in  which  the 
oedema  beginning  in  the  feet  or  hands  '  wandered  '  up  the 
limb.  190^  Brit,  Med.  yml.  10  Sep.  597  The  great  number 
of  cells  which  are  found  wandering  far  and  wide  in  the  sub- 
mucosa.  X909  J.  W,  Jenkinson  Expcrim.  Embryol.  iv.  185 
In  the  next  stage  the  clear  vegetative  cells  derived  (pre- 
sumably) from  the  micromeres  wander  in  to  form  the  primary 
mesenchyme. 

indirect  passive.  1851  Mrs,  BROWNiNcCafaCw/^^/  Wind, 
II.  19  We  poets,  wandered  round  by  dreams. 

b.  Of  persons,  with  reference  to  movement  of 
part  of  the  body  only, 

17J6  PoPK  Odyss,  xxiv.  J74  He  seiz'd  him  with  a  strict 
embrace,  With  thousand  kisses  wander'd  o'er  his  face.  1831 
James  Phil.  Augustus  xix,  The  hand  which  held  the  letter 
before  his  eyes  dropped  to  his  side;  and  with  the  fingers  of 
the  other  he  wandered  thoughtfully  over  his  brow. 

O.  Of  rumours,  current  opinions,  etc.  :  To  be  in 
circulation  (on  uncertain  evidence  or  authority). 
Also  f  to  wander  it. 

a  1547  Surrey  Mncid  11.  25  The  fame  wherof  so  wandred 
it  at  point,  a  1548  Hall  Chron,,  Edw,  IVy  241  b,  And  this 
immaginacion  in  especiall,  wandred  through  the  heddes  of 
all  men.-  1831  W.  L.  Bowles  Thomas  Ken  II.  Introd.  7, 
I  am  informed  by.. the  Bishop  of  Hereford,.. that  there 
wandered,  in  his  early  days,  another  report  of  this  story, 
1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  ix.  II,  515  There  was  no  evi- 
dence which  could  be  laid  before  a  jury  or  a  court  martial : 
but  strange  whispers  wandered  about  the  camp. 

d.  Of  the  eyes  :  To  turn  this  way  and  that ;  to 
rove.  Hence,  of  the  vision :  To  pass  (idly  or 
restlessly)  from  one  point  to  another ;  to  traverse 
a  field  of  view  (erratically  or  vaguely). 

1574  Hellowes  Gueuara's  Fam.  Ep.  (1584)  344  After  the 
manner  of  a  drunkard,  that  venteth  for  the  best  wine :  so 
doe  mine  eyes  stare  and  wander  to  finde  out  some  olde 
Sepulture.  1663  Gerdier  Counselzs  His  eyes  must  wander 
about  every  workmans  hands.  >7?4  J.  Pitts  Reltj.^  Mann. 
Mahommetans  vi.  42  Fixing  tlieir  Eyes  on  the  Ground  just 
before  them,  not  in  the  least  gadding  or  wandring  with  their 
Eyes.  1794  Mrs.  RADCLiFFE-^l/y^/.  Udolpho  i,  Their  eyes 
wandered  over  the  glorious  scene.  1848  Dickens  Dovibey 
xlii,  Mr.  Dombey ..  looked  round  at  the  pictures  on  the 
walls.  Cursorily  as  his  cold  eye  wandered  over  them, 
Carker's  keen  glance  accompanied  his.  1863  P.  Barry  Dock- 
yard Econ.  251  As  the  eye  of  the  visitor  wanders  curiously 
over  its  ample  dimensions. 

e.  Of  the  mind,  thoughts,  desires,  etc.  (usually 
personified,  and  conceived  as  moving  without  the 
direction  of  reason  or  will  towards,  or  about,  the 
objects  of  their  consideration)  :  To. move  (hither 
and  thither)  uncontrolled. 

C1400  Pety  yob  471  mzb  Pol.  Poems  136  My  thoughtes 
wandre  wyde  whare,  For  they  ben,  lorde,  full  variaunte. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  167  They  wyll  not  let 
theyr  myndes.  .wauer  or  wander  abrode.  1577  Grange 
Golden  Aphrod.  etc.  R  ij  b,  Where  are  thy  wittes. .?  If  so 
they  wandring  be  abrode,  then  call  them  home  againe.  1634 
Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  2  If  my  thoughts  haue  wanflred,  I 
must  intreat  the  wel-bred  Reader  to  remember,  I  haue 
wandred  through  many  deserts.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  148 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  Eternity,  To  perish 
rather.  X74a  Young  Nt.  Th.  i.  107  Why  wanders  wretched 
thought  their  tombs  around.  In  infidel  distress?  1837 
Dickens  Ptcktv.  xxii,  Then  his  mind  reverted  to  Mrs. 
Martha  Bardell ;  and  from  that  lady  it  wandered,  by  a 
natural  process,  to  the  dingy  counting-house  of  Dodson  and 
Fogg.  _  1884  W.  C.  Smith  KUdrostan  55  The  mind  was 
wandering,  as  it  often  does  On  the  dim  verge  of  life.  1888 
*J.  S.  Winter'  Boone's  Childr.  iv,  Her  poorj  anxious, 
distraught  mind  wandering  hither  and  thither  in  the  be- 
wildering mazes  of  delirium. 

f.  Of  rivers,  roads,  etc. :  To  pursue  a  devious  or 
circuitous  course  ;  to  wind,  meander. 

_i74a  Gray  Eton  9  Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along  His 
silver-winding  way.  1831  James  Philip  Augustus  xxxiii, 
The  hills  which  confine  the  course  of  the  Seine  fall  back. . 
and  leave  it  to  wander  through  a  wide  rich  valley.  1858 
KiNGsLEY  Misc.{iZs^)  I.  144  You  will  find.. 'deep  glooms 
and  sudden  glories ',  in  every  foot-broad  rill  which  wanders 
through  the  turf.  1883  R.  W.  Dixon  Mano  i.  vi.  16  There 
fountains  sprang,  and  runnels  wandered  clean. 

3.  Of  persons  (or  things  completely,  or  in  part, 
personified) :  To  deviate  from  a  given  path,  or 
determined  course ;  to  turn  aside  from  a  mark  or 
object  proposed ;  to  stray  from  one's  home  or 
company,  or  from  protection  or  control. 

X500-20  Dunbar  Poems  v.  8  And  sa  to  hevin  the  hie*ay 
dretdless  scho  wend,  5it  scho  wanderit,  and  jeid  by  to  ane 
elriche  well.  1538  Elvot  Diet.,  Aberroj  to  erre  or  wander 
very  moche,  1594  Hooker  Feci.  Pol.  i.  lil.  §  2  If  the  Moone 
should  wander  from  her  beaten  way.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  ^ 
Cr.  I.  iii.  95  When  the  Planets  In  euill  mixture  to  disorder 
wander.    s6ix  Bible  Deut,  xxvii.  x8  Cursed  be  hee  that 


maketh  the  blinde  to  wander  out  of  the  way.  1617  MoRV- 
SON  /tin.  I.  205  One  day,. he  hunted  and  wandring  from 
his  company  lost  hiniselfe.  a  1761  Law  Com/.  Weary  Pilgr. 
(1809)  123  For  every  son  of  Adam  has  everything  in  him 
that  is_  said  of  that  prodigal,  he  has  lost  his  first  state  and 
condition,  as  he  did,  is  wandered  as  far  from  his  heavenly 
father  and  country.  1875  Scrivener  Led.  Text  N.  T.  5  >iis 
eye  may  have  wandered  from  one  line  to  another.  1888 
Stevenson  Black  Arrovj  i.  vii,  It  became  difficult  to  choose 
a  path,  and  the  lads  somewhat  wandered.  1905  Times  Lit. 
Suppl.  15  Sept.  292/1  It  is  impossible  to  wander  in  an 
avenue, 

b.  fig,  or  in  fig.  context :  Of  persons  (also  of  the 
mind,  thoughts,  desires,  etc.  personified)  :  To  turn 
aside  from  a  purpose,  from  a  determined  course  of 
conduct,  or  train  of  thought ;  to  digress ;  to  pass 
out  of  the  control  of  reason  or  conscience  ;  to  fall 
into  error  (moral  or  intellectual),  etc.  Often  with 
away,  off^  etc. 

C897  /Elfred  Gregory's  Past.  C.  liii.  415  Donne  hwelces 
monnes  mod.  .faerS  swa  wandriende  from  his  hade  &  of  his 
endebyrdnesse  [L.  extra  ordinetn  proprium  vagatur}.  1450- 
1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  ii.  249  And  many  of  them  wrongly 
wandrynge  from  the  ryghtnes  of  faythe.  1565  J.  Hall  Crt. 
Vertue  29  b,  Tliat  each  estate  May  vnderstande  howe  farre 
awrye  They  wandred  be  from  righteousnes,  The  lyuing  God 
that  doe  denye.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen,  IV,  in.  ii.  27,  I  may, 
for  somethings  true,  wherein  my  youth  Hath  faultie  wandred, 
and  irregular,  Finde  pardon  on  my  true  submission.  1613 
—  Hen,  VIII^  in.  i.  138  Madam,  you  wander  from  the  good 
We  ayme  at.  1638  Junius  Paint.  Ancients  11  It  is  then  ex- 
pedient that  we  should  not  wander,  but  rather  follow  a  setled 
short  way,  easie  both  for  learners  and  teachers.  1675  J. 
Owen  Indwelling  Sin  v.  (1732)  38  Look  to  thy  self,  take  care 
of  thy  Affections,  they  will  be  gadding  and  wandring,  and 
that  from  their  Aversation  to  what  tliou  hast  in  hand.  1716 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  Pope  14  Sept.,  I  have. .so  far 
wandered  from  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  England  as  to 
have  been  last  Sunday  at  the  opera.  1737  Whiston  yosephusy 
Aniig.  Diss.  i.  g  18  So  far  was  his  mind  wander'd  from  the 
right  way,  that  even  he  was  not  a  believer,  as  to  what  he  him- 
self said.  i77x7w«:>/5Z.i?//.  30  Jan.,  Having  travelled  thus  far 
ill  the  high  road  of  matter  of  fact,  I  may  now  be  permitttd 
to  wander  a  little  into  the  field  of  imagination.  187^  Miss 
Braddon  Cloven  Foot  x,  John  Treverton,  smoking  his  cigar, 
and  letting  his  thoughts  wander  away  at  a  tangent  every 
now  and  then.  1898  Flor.  Montgomery  Tony  i.  21  She 
could  not  read  her  novel  with  any  peace  of  mind  ;  and  she 
found  her  attention  wandering  from  it,  191X  Mabett 
Anthropol.  173  But  we  must  not  wander  off  into  questions 
of  origin.    It  is  enough.,  to  have  noted  the  fact  that,  [etc.], 

4.  Of  persons:  To  be  unsettled,  or  incoherent, 
in  mind,  purpose,  etc.  Hence,  later,  to  be  tem- 
porarily disordered  in  mind,  as  from  illness  or 
exhaustion  affecting  the  brain  ;  to  be  delirious,  or 
(with  especial  reference  to  the  resulting  incoherence 
of  speech)  to  ramble,  rave,  talk  wildly. 

c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  8885  Oft  [I]  wandrit,  &  woke,  &  in  my 
wit  caste ;  And  my  person  enpayret,  pynet  me  sore,  For  tbes 
lordes  ^lat  I  lede,  and  the  ledis  all.  Ibid.  10097  The  buerne 
to  his  bed  buskit  anon, . ,  And  lay  in  his  loge,  Utill  he  sleppit, 
But  wandrit  &  woke  for  woo  of  his  buernes.  17x8  S.  Sewall 
Diary  6  Feb.,  This  morning  wandering  {but  perh.  read 
wondering]  in  my  mind  whether  to  live  a  Single  or  a  Married 
Life.  1833  "T.  Hook  I'arsofi's  Dau.  \\.  iv.  She  must  have 
wandered — she  must  have  been  dreaming.  1840  Dickens 
Old  C,  Shop  xxiv,  They  said  he  was  wandering  in  his  head 
yesterday.  1843  R*  J-  Graves  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xiv.  166  On 
awaking  about  eleven  o'clock,  he  was  wandering.  1876 
Black  Madcap  Violet  xxxvii,  He  wanders  a  little,  you 
know,  as  a  feverish  person  will,  when  he  speaks  to  you.  1898 
P.  Manson  Trop.  Diseases  xvii.  273  The  patient  may  wander 
or  ^Lss  into  a  comatose  state. 
II,  Transitive  senses. 

6.  To  roam  over,  in,  through  (a  place)  ;  to  tra- 
verse in  wandering.     Now  only  poet, 

*573  L.  Lloyd  Ptlgr,  Princes  104  b,  For  in  the  night 
before  Cicero  dreamed,  being  banished  from  Rome,  that 
he  wandred  diuers  straunge  countries.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  1.  vii.  28  High  ouer  hils,  and  low  adowne  the  dale, 
She  wandred  many  a  wood,  and  measurd  many  a  vale. 
1671  Milton  P,  R,  i.  354  Forty  days  Eliah  without  food 
Wandred  this  barren  waste.  1682  Luttrell  Brie/Rel.  (1857) 
I.  246  Chusing  rather  to  wander  the  wide  world  then  under- 
goe  (as  they  call  it)  such  persecution.  1708  Bloomfield 
Partner's  Boy,  Winter  ^90  Seedtime  and  Harvest  let  me 
seea^in;  Wander  the  leaf-strewn  wood,  the  frozen  plain. 
X893  Yeats  Countess  Cathlcen  v.  (1912)  108,  I  gaze  upon 
them  as  the  swallow  gazes  Upon  the  nest  under  the  eave, 
before  She  wander  the  loud  waters, 

6.  To  cause  to  wander,  lead  astray  ;  also  fig.  to 
confuse  in  mind,  bewilder.  Chiefly  colloq,  or 
humorous. 

X897  Flandrau  Harvard  Episodes  319  He  meant  to.. 
'  wander '  her  like  a  cat  in  a  strange  wood.  1899  W.  E. 
H[eni.ev]  in  Pall  Mall  Ma^.  Aug.  579  Nay,  it  wanders  him 
to  worse  puipose  yet;  for  it  even  makes  him  say  that,  if 
[etc].  1899  Crockett  Kit  Kennedy  xlviii,  Mary  was  con- 
scious that  she  was  not  doing  herself  justice...  So  she  smiled. 
That  smile  '  wandered  '  the  assistant.  He  promptly  lost 
grip.  X914  N.  Munro  New  Roadxxx, '  Ye've  knocked  the 
feet  from  me  !'  he  said  in  a  voice  depressed.  *rm  fairly 
wandered.' 

Wander,  Sc.  variant  of  Wandreth  Obs, 

Wa*nderable»  a.  nonce-word.    [f.  Wandeb  v. 

+  -ABLE.]  That  one  can  wander  in. 

X906  E.  V.  Lucas  Wand,  in  Lond,  ii.  17  The  more  I  wander 
in  London,  the  less  wanderable  in,  for  a  stranger,  does  it 
seem  to  be. 

Wandered  (wQ-ndajd),//^  a.   [f.  Wander  z*. 
+  -ED  1.]     That  has  wandered  (out  of  the  way,  or 
from  familiar  places,  etc.) ;  astray  ;  bewildered. 
c  X4SO  Lydg.  Commend.  Our  Lady  60  Of  al  Christen  pro- 
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tectricc  and  tutele.-To  wery  wan<ired  tent  and  pavilioun. 
151a  tlelyas  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.{,\^i%)  III.  32  It  greueth 
me  sore  for  to  leve  you  here  in  this  place  as  desolate,  wandred 
and  habandoned  of  your  blode.  Ibi<L  122  Alniighti  God. 
wolde  that  they  should  be  wandreftof  tiieyr  way.  i6gz  Dky- 
DEN  CUonuKt's  V.  59  Wrench  ope  his  mouth,  While  I  infuse 
these  Sovereign  Drops,  whose  Pow'r  Will  soon  recal  his 
wander'd  sense — He  stirs  !  1819  Keats  Fall  0/ Hyperion 
I.  43  Acool  vessel  of  transparent  juice  Sipp'd  by  the  wander'd 
bee.  1893  J.  Watson  Conf.  Foacher  78  Wandered  birds  in 
outlying  copses  in  the  evening  are  apt  to  roost  there. 
Wanderer  (wg-ndoraj).  Also  5  wanderare, 
6  6V.  wandirer,  6  wandreer,  6-7  wandrer, 
wand'rer.  [f.  Wandek  z'. -}- -er^.] 

1.  A  person  or  thing  that  is  wandering,  or  that 
has  long  wandered  (in  varions  senses  of  the  verb) ; 
one  that  is  of  roving  habit  or  nature.  AlsoyTf.  or 
in  fig.  context. 

c  X440  Protiifi.  Parv.  515/1  Wanderare,  vagus.,  vaga,  %'aca- 
dufulus,  projugus.  1540  Palsgk.  Acolastus  in.  iii.  Pij, 
Seynge  tliat  she  [sc.  Fortune]  is  but  a  wandrer,  that  strayein 
from  place  to  place  lykeavacabunde.  1605SHAKS.  Learui. 
ii.  44  The  wrathfull  Skies  Gailow  the  very  wanderers  of  the 
darke  And  make  them  keepe  their  Caues.  162a  Fletcher 
Sea  I'oy.  iv,  Am  I  for  this  forsaken  ?  a  new  love  chosen,  And 
my  affections,  like  my  fortunes,  wanderers?  171a  Adiuson 
Sped.  No.  495  f  8  Besides,  the  whole  People  is  now  a  Race 
of  such  Merchants  as  are  Wanderers  by  Profession.  1794 
Coleridge  Tlie  Sigh  20  In  distant  cHmes  to  roam,  A  wan- 
derer from  my  native  home.  1798  WoRusw.  Lines  Tintern 
Abbey  56  O  sylvan  Wye !  thou  wanderer  thro'  the  woods. 
1&41  Miss  Mitford  in  L'Estrange/-//^  (187c)  III.  viii.  116 
Gipsies  and  other  wanderers  pitch  their  tents  around  it  in  the 
nutting  season.  1853  J.  H.  Newman  IlisL  Sk.  {1873'  II.  i. 
iii.  114  The  Catholic  Church  was  in  the  first  instance  a  wan- 
derer on  the  earth,  and  had  nothing  to  attach  her  to  its  soil. 
185s  Macaulay  Hist^  Eug.  xvi.  lU.  709  He  had  died  as  he 
bad  lived,  an  exile  and  a  wanderer.     1857  Dickens  Dorrit 

I.  XXX,  She  don't  know  what  she  means.  She's  an  idiot,  a 
wanderer  in  her  mind.  1914  A.  S.  Woodward  Guide  Fossil 
Man  (1915)  3  Such  characteristic  wanderers  over  the  plains 
as  horses,  cattle,  antelopes,  deer  and  lions. 

b.  as  tr.  'L.planila  or  Gr.n-Aai'//Ti7$ :  A  wander- 
ing star,  planet. 

16x4  ToMKis  Albumazar  n.  i,  Your  patron  Mercury  in  his 
mysterious  character.  Holds  all  the  niarkes  of  tb'  other 
wanderers,  a  1618 Sylvester  Little Barias  211  The  Sun. . 
Him,  just  betwixt  Six  Wand'rers  hast  thou  plac't.  Which 
prance  about  Him  with  unequal!  haste,  a  1641  Hr.  Moun- 
fKOXi  Acts  ff  Mon.(\t\-i)  117  Even  Planets  or  Wanderers 
keep  course,  and  station.  1848  l<ArLEY  l-'estus  igt  The  worlds 
they  call  wanderers  rolling  on  high,  That  enlighten  the  earth 
ami  enliven  the  sky.  1875  Jowktt  Plato  (ed.  2)  HI.  536 
And  God  made  the  sun  and  nioon  and  five  other  wanderers, 
as  they  are  called. 

to.  Hist.  (See  qnot.  1903.)  Obs. 

1784  A.  Shields  Life  Rertioick  65  in  Biogr.  Preshyt.  (1827) 

II,  So  many  Forces,  Foot,  Horse,  and  Dragoons,  habitually 
flashed  in  Blood,  being  poured  into  all  Parts  of  the  Country, 
where  the  Wanderers  were  most  numerous.  X7«7  P.  Walker 
Life  Peden  Ibid.  I.  115  Foot  and  Horse  of  the  Enemy  being 
searching  for  Wanderers,  as  they  were  then  called.  1816 
Scott  Old  Mart,  vi,  The  Wanderer  (to  give  Burley  a  title 
which  was  often  conferred  on  his  sect)  began  to  make  his 
horse  ready.  1903  Harbottlk  Diet.  Hist.  Allusions  275 
It^andererSf  the  Covenanters  who  left  their  homes  to  follow 
their  dispossessed  ministers  in  1669  were  so  called. 

2.  /oo/.  Used  as  translation  of  varions  mod.L, 
terras  of  classification  ;  a  bird  of  the  group  Vaga^ 
tores  in  Macgillivray's  system  ;  one  of  the  wander- 
ing spiders  i^Vacahundm). 

1837  Macgillivrav  Brit.  Birds  I.  481  That  very  impwrtant 
tribe  of  birds  to  which  the  name  of  Vagatores  or  Wanderers 
may  be  applied. 

Wanderings  (w^-ndarin),  vbl,  sb.  Also  wan- 
dring,  wandrynge,  etc.  [f.  Wander  7/. +  -IN0I.J 
The  action  of  the  verb  in  various  senses. 
1.  Travelling  from  place  to  place  or  from  country 
to  country  without  settled  route  or  destination ; 
roaming.  Often  in  plural,  sometimes  denoting  a 
protracted  period  of  devious  journeying. 

136a  Langi..  p.  pi.  A.  Prol.  7,  I  was  weor;  of  wandringe 
and  wente  me  to  resle  Vndur  a  brod  banke  bi  a  Bourne  syde, 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv,  515/1  Wandcrynge,  vagado.  155a 
Huloet,  Wandrynije,  rf/jcttrjMf.  1664  Jer. Taylor  Dissuas. 
Popery  \.  5  3.  21  The  labors  of  pilgrimages,  superstitious  ai.d 
useless  wandrings  from  place  to  place.  1607  Drvdes  ALtwis 
I.  ic6i  The  fatal  Issue  of  so  long  a  War,  Your  Flight,  your 
Wand'rings.andyonr  Woesdeclare.  i7o5STASHOPE/'ar^//;r. 
I.  34  The  Night  here  will  answer  to  the  present  Life,  a  state 
of  Wand  ring  and  Weakness.  1797  ^'^*  ^^^  Canterb.  7*., 
Poet's  T.  1. 119  (The  letter]  had  followed  him  in  his  wander- 
itig-i,  and  reached  him  at  List  by  mere  accident.  1876  Miss 
Bkaddos  y.  Ila^ganCs  Dau.  I.  i.  8  Joshua.. settled  down 
after  bis  wanderings  in  his  native  town. 

b.  Of  inanimate  things:  Devious^  movement 
from  place  to  place. 

x8j7  Lyttom  Falklandx.  61  The  air  of  heaven  [is]  not  purer 
in  its  wanderings.  1867  Tennyson  Hol^Grailt)^  Their  wise 
men  Were  strong  in  that  old  magic  which  can  trace  The  wan- 
dering of  the  stars.  1913J.  W,  Jenkinson  Vertebrate  Eut- 
bryol.i.  n  Amongst  movements  of  single  cells  are  comprised: 
.  .the  wanderings  of  the  germ-cells  in  early  stages. 

C.  Of  the  eyes:  Irregular  turning  this  way  and 
that. 

1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  xx.  The  idle  indicated  their  inattention 
bjj  the  wandering  of  their  eyes.  1859  Habits  of  Gd.  Society 
viL  251  Vou  should  not  show  that  you  think  so.,  by  the  toss 
of  your  head  or  the  wandering  of  your  eyes.  1869  Tanner 
Clin.  Med.  (ed.  2)  12  Condition  of  Nervous  System... Wan- 
dering of  eyes,  state  of  pupils,  squinting. 

d.  Of  the  mind,  thoughts,  desires,  etc. :  Aim- 
less passing  from  object  to  object. 
Vol.  X. 


a  X300  Cursor  M.  27793  Vnnait  takkhing,  vnstedfastnes,  o 
will  wandring.  1450-1530  Myj-r.  our  Ladye  i.  xvi.  43  Be- 
holdynge  therwyth  what  pareyl  he  stondeth  in  yf  he  coti- 
ty new  rechelessly  in  suche  wandryng  of  mynde  vnto  his  deth. 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  ( W.  de  W.  1531)  161  To  call  in  our  mynde 
from  vagacyon  or  wandryng  &  to  apply  vs  to  our  duty 
reuerently.  i6n  Dible  Eccl.  vi.  g  Uetter  is  the  sight  of  the 
eyes,  then  the  wandering  of  the  desire.  171a  Budgell 
sped.  Na  425  r  1  A  Poem  of  Milton's,  which  he  entitles  II 
Peitseroso,  the  Ideas  of  whicii  were  exquisitely  suited  to  my 
present  Wanderings  of  Thought.  1746  Francis  tr.  Horace^ 
Epist.  I.  i.  90  note^  It  might  well  seem,  that  this  Inconsis- 
tency, this  wandering  of  Spirit,  might  be  the  peculiar  Folly 
of  the  Rich. 

2.  Deviation  from  the  right  or  intended  path  or 
direction,  straying,  aberration. 

1711  J.  Greenwood  Eng.  Grant,  80  Beside  denotes  erring, 
or  Wandring  ('as  he  shoots  beside  the  mark').  i8t8  Byron 
yuan  I.  7  The  regularity  of  my  design  Forbids  all  wander- 
ing as  the  worst  of  sinning.  1844  Mrs,  Browning  Lost 
Bo~ver  \,  'Jlie  next  morning,  all  had  vanished,  or  my  wander- 
ing missed  the  place. 

3.  Disordered  action  of  the  mind  due  to  illness 
or  nervous  exhaustion  ;  rambling,  delirium  ;  in 
plural,  delirious  fancies,  esp,  as  expressed  in 
speech;  incoherent  ramblings. 

1837  Dickens  Pickw.  iii,  The  theatre  and  the  public-house 
were  the  chief  themes  of  the  wretched  man's  wanderings. 
1843  R.  J,  Graves  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xii.  130  Here  there  was 
a  very  threatening  array  of  symptoms.,  illusions  of  the  sense 
of  hearing,  a  fiery  eye,  and  incessar.t  mental  wandering. 
a  1859  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xxiiL  V.  104  Every  third  day 
..his  dejection,  his  fits  of  wandering  seemed  to  indicate  the 
approach  of  dissolution.  xZgj  AlUmtt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  398 
Such  are  many  degrees  of  transient  mental  failure,  to  which 
such  terms  as  '  wandering '  and  '  rambling  '  are  applied. 

4.  Gerundially  in  to  go,  or  to  be,  a-wandering. 
Now  rare  or  arch. 

1700  Locke  Hum.  Uud.  ii,  xxxiti.  {  6  (ed.  4)  222  Though 
his  unattentive  Thoui^hts  be  elsewhere  a  wandering.  x^8 
BesANT  Orange  Girt  ii.  xxiii.  His  wits  gone  a- wandering  I 

Wandexring  (w9-nd3rii)),///.  a,    [-ing'A] 

1.  Of  persons  or  animals  :  That  moves  from  place 
to  place  or  from  country  to  country  without  readily 
apparent  purpose;  travelling  to  a  vague  (or  dis- 
tant) destination,  or  by  uncertain  and  devious 
routes ;  roving  ;  vagrant ;  having  no  fixed  abode 
or  station. 

ciooo  Prudentius  Glosses  in  Gerttiania  N.  S.  XI.  388/37 
Uagantes  demonas  wandiijende  pucan.  1450-1530  M^-rr. 
our  Ladye  \\.  157  Thedarkenessesof  dethe  whichellieenvy- 
ous  ennemye  is  wonte  to  brynge  in  to  wandrynge  sowlles. 
1538  Elyot  Did..,  Fluciivagus^  wandring  in  rivers  or  waters. 
Ibtd.y  U'agtiSt  wandrynge  and  abydynge  in  noo  place.  1589 
Nashb  Anat.  Absurd.  B  4,  The  silHe  bhtephearde  commit- 
ting his  wandering  sheepe  to  the  custodie  of  his  wappe. 
1607  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1848)  II.  293  lo  sie  that  thair 
be  no  wandering  persones  efter  the  hour  of  ten.  1641  J, 
Taylor  (Water  P.)  Henry  IVaiker  A  2.  At  least  500. 
Vagrants,. were  all  suddainely  MetamorpliLs'd  and  'I'rans- 
form'd  into  wandring  Booke  sellers.  1715  Pope  Iliad  11. 
553  Thick  as  Insects  play,  'I'he  wandring  Nation  of  a 
Summer's  Day.  X845  A.  Polson  Laiv  Nations  in  Encycl. 
Metro/'.  II.  802/1  In  an  age  of  defective  police,  wandering 
labourers  and  '  valiant  l^eggars*  were  ol)jects  of  terror.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  95  The  wandering  adven- 
turer (Baldearg  O'Donnel]  at  first  demanded  nothing  less 
liian  an  earldom.  1878  J.  Davidson  Inverurie  vii.  244  It 
is  of  the  kind  made  at  that  period  for  the  use  of  wandering 
priests. 

b.  Of  primitive  peoples,  or  animals:  Nomadic, 
roving,  migratory.  Krequently  tr.  scientific  L. 
erransy  vaguSj  etc. 

c  1400  Prymer  (1895)  10  Alle  kynde  of  bestis  &  wandrynge 
[L.  omnes  bestiae  et  Pecora],  bfcsse  \c  to  l>c  lord  !  1544  in 
Hakluyt  Voy.  (1599)  II.  11.  19  From  Mauritania  or  Barbary 
toward  the  South  is  Getulia,  a  rough  and  sauage  region, 
whose  inhabitants  are  wilde  and  wandering  people.  }7^S 
Pennant  Wrc//'cZ£7(j/.  II,  506  Albatross.  Wandering.  Dio- 
vtedea  Exulans.  i8ot  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  II.  66  Wandering 
Mouse.  Alus  Vagus... 'X\\Vi..\%  frequent  throughout  the 
whole  Tartarian  desert,  and  is  of  a  migrating  nature.  i8oa 
liiNGLEV  Anim.  Biog.iiSi^)  111.^62  1  he  Wandering  Spider. 
This  Spider.. does  not  lie  in  wait  for  its  prey,  like  several 
others;  it  is  a  lively  and  active  hunter.  1836  [P.  B.  Dun- 
can] Ca/.  Ashni,  A/us.  75  Head  of  the.  .Wandering  Alba- 
tross.— Diomedea  exulans.  Linn.  1844  Kinglake  Eothen 
xii,  I  was  but  too  glad  to  set  my  horse's  hoofs  upon  the 
land  of  the  wandering  tribes.  1854  A.  Adams  etc.  Man, 
Nat.  Hist.  275  Wandering-Spiders  (£"r»-<i«/m).  1863  W.  C. 
Baldwin  Afr.HumingvxW.  338  TheMasaras,  or  wandering 
Busli  men. 

O.  The  Wondering*  Jew.  A  legendary  per- 
sonage who  (according  to  a  popular  belief  first 
mentioned  in  the  13th  c,  and  widely  current  at 
least  until  the  i6th  century),  for  having  insulted 
Our  Lord  on  his  way  to  the  Cross,  was  condemned 
to  wander  over  the  earth  without  rest  until  the  Day 
of  Judgement  Often  referred  to  as  the  proverbial 
type  of  restless  and  profitless  travelling  from  place 
to  place.  Cf.  Fr.  ie  juif  errant^  G.  der  ewigejude. 
For  the  application  to  trailing  plants  see  sense  2  e. 

In  the  earliest  form  of  the  legend  the  Wandering  Jew  is 
called  Cartaphilus ;  in  the  best-known  modern  version  his 
name  appears  as  Ahasuerus,  but  other  names  also  occur. 

163J  LiTHGOw  Trav.ww.  345  Tradition,  as  their  wandring 

Tew,  theShoomaker  of  Jerusalem  is,  of  whom  in  Rome,  they 
have  wrot  ten  thousand  fables.  1646  J.  Hall  Satyre  202 
Poems  I.  10  Which  [might]  if.  .stitch't  into  a  web,  supply 
anew  With  annuary  cloaJces  the  wandring  Jew.  1680  V. 
Alsop  Mischief  I mposit.  viii.  83  Would  he  have  us,  like  the 
wandering  Jew,  ramble  up  and  down  for  latisfaction,  and 
never  accept  it  ?    1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xxxix,  And  here  am  I 


[  a-walkin'  about  like  the  wanderin'  Jew — a  sporting  character 
j  you  have  perhaps  heerd  on,  Mary,  my  dear,  as  wos  alvays 
I    doin'  a  match  agin  time,  and  never  vent  to  sleep. 

2.  Of  things  :  Travelling  (or  carried)  along  in 
an  uncertain,  or  frequently  changing  direction  ; 
moved,  or  moving,  (idly)  to  and  fro. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  hi.  ix.  7  It  is  not  yron  bandes,  nor 
hundred  eyes.  Nor  brasen  walls,  nor  many  wakefull  spyes. 
That  can  withhold  her  wilfull  wandring  feet.  ?ai6oo  Hist, 
Tom  Thumb  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II.  195  His  shape  it  being 
such,  That  men  should  hear  him  speak,  but  not  His  wander- 
ing shadow  touch.  1667  Milton  /'.  Z.  xii.  648  They  hand 
in  hand  with  wandring  steps  and  slow.  Through  Eden  took 
thir  solitarie  way,  •  a  1668  Davenant  Lerve  <S-  Hon.  11.  i.  Wks. 
(1673)  II.  234  Lost  hke  A  blossom  which  the  wandring  wind 
Blows  from  the  bosom  of  the  Spring,  to  mix  With  Summer's 
dust.  i8oa  WoHDsw.  Toihe  Cuckoo ^  Shall  I  call  thee  Bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  Voice?  1814  Scott  Lord  oj  Isles  in. 
xiii,  A  scene  so  rude,  so  wild  as  this,. .  Ne'er  did  my  wander- 
ing footsteps  press,  Where'er  I  happ'd  to  roam.  1850  Tenny- 
son In  Mem.  xxiv,  The  very  source  and  fount  ol  Day  Is 
dasli'd  with  wandering  isles  of  night.  1853  Dickens  Bleak 
Ho.  Iv,  The  old  housekeeper  looks  at  him,  and  those  wander- 
ing hands  of  hers  are  quite  enough  for  Mr^.  Bagnet's  con- 
firmation. [Cf.  below:  Only  her  fluttering  hands  give  utter- 
ance to  her  emotions,]  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xxii.  IV. 
719  He  had.  ,had  in  his  hands  proofs  of  much  that  Fenwick 
Iiad  only  gatliered  from  wandering  reports. 

b.  Of  the  .mind,  thoughts,  affections,  etc.  : 
Moving  vaguely  (towards,  or  about,  their  object)  ; 
not  directed  by  reason  or  fixed  purpose ;  random  ; 
restless ;  wanton. 

1450-1530  I^Iyrr,  our  Ladye  1.  xvi.  42  So  the  frayle  & 
wretched  souUe.  .can  not  sturre  vp  yt  selfe  from  wandryng 
and  vagant  thoughtes.  1530  Palsgb,  698/1  The  mans  mind 
is  so  wandringe  that  he  can  sattell  hym  upon  nothynge.  1581 
Pettie  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conz\  i.  (1586)  17  b,  You,  cleering 
altogether  my  minde,  haue  now  driuen  awaie  the  mistes 
which  dimmed  it  &  made  it  so  wandering  &  running.  1648 
Milton  Psalm  Ixxxi.  50  Then  did  I  leave  them  to  their 
will  And  to  their  wandring  mind.  x688  Prior  On  Exod. 
iii.  14  vii.  Levelling  at  God  his  wand'ring  Guess,.  .Laws  to 
his  Maker  the  learn'd  Wretch  can  give.  1705  tr.  Bosmati's 
Guinea  Pref.,  I  had  some  wandring  Reflections  upon  the 
Reasons  alledged  in  my  first  Letter.  1746  Francis  tr. 
Horace^  Art  of  Poetry  33  Then  learn  tliis  wandering  Hu- 
mour to  controul.  i7<>7  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  xvii^  A 
deep  sigh  from  Vivaldi  recalled  his  wandering  imagination. 
x8i8  Scott  Rob  Roy  xx.  My  father  had  often  checked  me 
for  this  wandering  mood  of  mind. 
Comb.  1551  HuLOF.T,  Wand rynge-wyt ted,  vacillans, 
C.  Of  the  eyes:  Roving,  restless,  turning  this 
way  and  that. 

1578  H.  WoTTON  Courtlie  Controv.  278  Wherevnto  he 
answered  with  a  wandering  eye  [Fr.  d'vn  ceil  iHconstant\ 
Ha  Mistresse,  if  I  [etc.],  1746  Francis  tr.  Horace^  Epist.  11. 
i.  256  Pai^eant  Shows,  that  charm  the  wandering  Eye.  1899 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med,  VIII.  217  The  teacher  may  observe 
slow  action,  wandering  eyes,  twitchings. 

d.  Of  the  moon  or  stars  {esp.  tr,  L.  planeta^  or 
Gr.  wAawyTTy)  :  Not  fixed,  having  a  separate  indi- 
vidual motion. 

1536  TiNDALE  Jnde  13  They  are  wandrynge  starres  to 
whom  is  reserved  the  myst  ofdarcknes  forever.  15O5H1GINS 
yunins'  Nomencl.  361/1  Sidera  errantia,..t\iQ  planets  :  the 
wandering  starres.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  iv.  1. 103  We  the 
Globe  can  compasse  soone,  Swifter  then  the  wandring  Moone. 
163a  Milton  Penseroso  67  'I'o  behold  the  wandring  Moon, 
Riding  neer  her  highest  noon.  1667  —  P.  L.  v.  177  And  yee 
five  other  wandring  Fires  that  move  In  mystic  Dance.  1697 
Dkyden  Virg.  Georg.  1.  209  Then  Sailers  quarter 'd  Heav  n, 
and  found  a  Name  For  ev'ry  fix'd  and  ev'ry  wandring  Star. 
1829  Chapters Phys.  Sci.  365  Pythagoras.. contended  that,, 
the  comets  were  a  kind  of  wandering  stars. 

e.  Of  plants  :  Trailing ;  sending  out  long  ten- 
drils, runners,  or  adventitious  roots.  Also  in  Wan- 
der ing  Jew  (after  1  c),  Sai/or{Sj  Jenny^  Willie^ 
popular  names  of  certain  plants  :  see  quots. 

1590  Spenser  F\  Q,  il  ix.  24  Of  hewen  stone  the  porch  was 
fairely  wrought . . ;  Ouer  the  which  was  cast  a  wandring  vine. 
1878  Cumbld.  Gloss.  Introd.  20  Lysimachia  nummularia. 
Wandering  Jenny.  1881  Rep.  <$•  Trans,  Devonsh.  Assoc, 
XIII.  96  Wandering  Sailors.  .Zmar/a  Cymbalarta.  1883 
Friend  Dev.  Plant'U.,  Wandering  Sailor..  .(2)  Lysimachia 
Nummularia.  1889  Garden  28  Jan.  53/1  The  creeping  Saxi- 
frage, or  our  old  friend  the  'Wandering  Jew'.  x886  Brit- 
ten  &  H0LI.AND  /'/««/-«.,  Wandering  Jew,  Linaria  Cymba- 
laria,  Mill.  Suss.  i88q  Hardivicke  s  Science-Gossip  XXV. 
47  The  creeping  plant  known  locally  as  *  Wanderingjew '. . 
is  found  in  the  North- West  Provinces,  particularly,  I  believe, 
in  Manitoba.  1913  Pkttman  Afiicanderisms  544  Wander- 
i/tg  ycW:,  or  Wandering  Willie. — The  Eastern  Province 
name  of  a  creeping  plant — a  sort  of  periwinkle. 

f.  Wandering Jire  or  light'.  \Vill-o*-the-wisp. 
(Now  oftcnyf^.  after  Tennyson's  use.) 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  634  A  wandring  Fire  Compact  of 
unctuous  vapor,  which  the  Night  Condenses,  [etc.].  1789- 
04  Blake  Songs  Innoc.,  Little  Boy  Found  i,  The  little  boy 
fost  in  the  lonely  fen.  Led  by  the  wand'ring  light.  18^ 
Tennyson  Holy  Grail -^i^  How  often,  O  my  knights,  ..This 
chance  of  noble  deeds  will  come  and  go  Unchallenged, 
while  ye  follow  wandering  fires  Lost  in  the  quagmire  I 

g.  Pkys.  and  Path.  Of  diseases,  pains,  etc. : 
Moving  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another 
(without  clearly  ascertained  cause).  Also  (in 
recent  use),  Wandering  ceils  \  amceboid  cells. 

1585  H1CINS  yunins*  Ni>mencl.^'i2/i  Morbns palabundus, 
. .  a  wandering  disease,  or  a  sickenesse  spread  here  and  there. 
1693  tr.  BlancariCs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Arthritis  vaga,  or 
Planetica,  a  Wandring  Gout,  is  a  Disease  in  the  Joynts  that 
creates  pain,  sometimes  in  one  Limb,  sometimes  in  another. 
1706  Bavnakd  Cold  Baths  11.  320  Aches  and  wandering  Pains. 
X7J5  N.  Robinson  Th.  Phystck  149  As  the  Scene  of  all  acute 
continual  Fevers  is  acted  in  the  Blood,  so  those  erratic, 
wandering  Fevers  . .  are  deriv'd  from  the  same  Original. 


WANDEBINGHiY. 

t8g6  AUlmtfs  Syst.  Med.  1. 92  Here  in  the  immediate  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  wandering  cells,  the  short,  curved  bacillary 
forms  could  be  seen  to  have  undergone  the  transformation. 
1807  Ibid.  IV.  442  Uric  acid  in  excess  and  oxalic  acid  in  the 
unne  are  often  attended  by . .  wandering . .  pains  in  the  back, 
thigh,  calfof  leg,  and  sole  of  foot.  i899/^'"'- VH- 81  Furster 
also  held  that  wandering  leucocytes  might  become  trans- 
formed into  glia  cells.  1899  ^^*i'.  Soc.  Lex.,  Wandtring 
ahsceuy  an  abscess  that  tracks  along  so  as  to  pomt  at  a 
disunce  from  its  original  scat.  Wandering  ceiis.s.  synonym 
lor  Amtabcid  cells.  ,    .         . 

h.  Of  roads,  rivers,  etc. :  Lying  in  an  irregu- 
larly bending  line,  winding,  meandering ;  also  fig. 
Also  transf,  {Phys.)  as  the  distinctive  epithet  of  a 
particular  pair  of  nerves  (after  mod.L.  par  vagttvi, 
nervi  vagi).  . 

J667  Milton/*,  i.  II.  561  Others  apart  sat  on  a  Hill  retird, 
In  thoughts  more  elevate, . .  And  found  no  end,  in  wandring 
mazes  lost.  1718  J.  Chamberlayne  Relig.  Philos.  (1730)  I. 
ix.  J  8  The  Parvagum,  or  Wandering- Nerve.  1764G0LDSM. 
Trav.  3  Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld  or  wandering  Po.  187a 
HowELLs;f'<'rfai7<»«r«.  (1892)257  The  wandering  corridors. 
x886  Stevenson  Kidnapped  xv,  A  wandering,  country  by- 
track.  1899  Allhtttts  Syst.  Med.  VI.  812  '1  he  term  *ac. 
cessory  '  was  applied  by  this  anatomist  [Willis]  to  the  special 
nerve  which  is  accessory  to  the  vagi  or  *  wandering  pair '. 

1 1  Wandering  name :  a  term  that  may  be  ap- 
plied indifferently  to  various  objects.  Obs. 

tf  1555  Ridley  Treat,  agst,  Transubst.  (1556)  52  1^1"  t^e 
wordes  This  is  my  bod  ye,  the  woorde  (this)  be  as  Dunse 
calleth  it  a  wanderynge  name,  to  appointe  and  shewe  furthe 
anye  one  thinge  whereof  the  name  or  nature  it  doeth  not  tell : 
so  muste  it  bee  lykewyse  [etc.].  1659  Somnf.r  Diet..,  Wudw 
merce^  Ambrosia,  Nectar,  a  wandring  name  given  unto  many 
sever.iH  herbcs. 

j.  Having  no  fixed  arrangement,  scattered  irre- 
gularly. 

1785  Martym  Lett.  Bot.  xiiL  (1794)  132  The  flowers  are 
irregularly  disposed,  or  wandering,  as  Linnaeus  calls  them. 

3.  t  a.  Of  persons,  etc. :  Deviating  from  the  proper 
or  determined  course;  fig.  eiring,  disloyal.  Obs. 

x6o6  Bp.  W.  Barlow  Serm.  21  Sept.  B  ij,  To  heale  the  in- 
fected, to  splint  the  spreined,  to  reduce  the  wandering.  i6a8 
Feltham  Resolves  u.  xxiv.go  Wee  dare  not  doe  those  things 
that  are  lawfull,  lest  the  wandring  World  mis-construe  them. 
1634  Milton  Comus  39  The  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady 
brows  Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandring  Passinger.  1667 
—  f.  L.  II.  404  Who  shall  tempt  with  wandring  feet  The 
dark  unbottom'd  infinite  Abyss.  1697  Dryden  /Eneis  xii. 
2 19  Long  hast  thou  known,  nor  need  1  to  record  The  wanton 
sallies  of  my  wand'ring  Lord. 

b.  Of  inanimate  things  :  Straying  from  the  right 
path. 

1600  Shaks.  Sonn,  cxvi,  O  no,  it  is  an  euer  fixed  marke 
That  lookes  on  tempests  and  is  neuer  shaken;  It  is  the 
star  to  eaery  wandring  barke.  1697  Dryden  Mneis  ix.  1008 
Imperial  Juno  turn'd  the  Course  before;  And  fix'd  thewan- 
d*nng  Weapon  in  the  door.  i8i»  J.  Wilson  Isle  a/ Palms 
III.  8  Some  wandering  Ship  who  hath  lost  her  way.  1899  J. 
Milne  Rotn.  Pro-Consul  x.  (1911)  150  A  wandering  buUet 
pluoged  through  the  roof  of  the  wooden  cottage. 

to.  Of  places:  Out-of-the-way,  inaccessible, 
remote.   Obs.  rare. 

1600  SuRFLET  Countrie  Farme  i.  xvii.  no  Swans  haunt 
and  loue  to  resort  to  some  particular  places  onely,  as  in 
watrie,  wandring  and  solitarie  places  [orig.  Ucnx  aguatiques, 
esgarez  Sf  solitaires]. 

d.  Path.  Wandering  spleen^  kidney^  liver :  see 
quots. 

1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  I II.  584  The  so-called  *  wander, 
ing  spleen  '  in  which  the  viscus  is  found  in  the  lower  abdo- 
men.  Ibid.  IV,  518  A  case  of  wandering  spleen.  1899  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.t  Wanderingy  moving  from  place  to  place.  IVan- 
dering  kidney^  a  synonym  for  floating  kidney.  Wandering 
liver, 

e.  Mining.  (See  quot.)   Cf.  Stray  a, 

z886  J.  Barrowman  Sc.  Mining  Terms  70  Wandering 
coat^  a  coal  seam  that  exists  only  over  a  small  area  ;  an 
irregular  seam  of  coal. 

4.  Characterized  by  wandering. 

158*  Stanyhurst  Mneis  in.  (Arb.)  88  To  soyl  of  Cyclops 
with  wandring  iournye  we  roamed.  1603  Daniel  De/. 
Ryme  H  6  b,  There  is  no  ri^ht  in  these  things  that  are 
continually  in  a  wandring  motion,  carried  with  the  violence 
of  our  vncertaine  likings.  1697  Dryden  Aineis  iii.  943 
Thus  to  the  Itstning  Queen,  the  Royal  Guest  His  wand'ring 
Course,  and  all  his  foils  express'd.  1719  Dk  Foe  Crusoe  i. 
(Globe)  112  This  little  wandering  Journey,  without  settled 
Place  of  Abode,  had  been  so  unpleasant  to  me,  that  my  own 
House.. was  a  perfect  Settlement  to  me.  1781  Gibbon  Decl. 
9(  F.  xxxi.  (1787)  III,  227  He  experienced  the  adventures 
of  an  obscure  and  wandering  life.  1814  Scoit  Lordof  Isles 
iiLXxxi,  A  landless  prince,  whose  wandering  life  Is  but  one 
scene  of  blood  and  strife.  187a  Howells  Wedd.  Jonm. 
(1802)  315  The  river.. whose  wandering  loviliness  the  road 
follows.  1885  *  Mrs.  Alexander  '  At  Bay  iii,  Paris  is  not 
a  bad  place  to  anchor  in  after  a  wandering  life. 

Hence  Wa'nderlngly  adv.  ;  Wa'nderinsrness. 

xSSa  Hu!.OET,  Wandrynglye,  fialatim,  passim.  1565 
Goloinc  Qrnd't  Met.  To  Rdr.  A  j  b,  And  Pilgrims  such  as 
waodringly  theyr  tyme  in  trauell  waste.  x6o8  Shaks.  Per. 
in.  iii.  7  Your  shakes  of  fortune,  though  they  hant  [1609 
hauntj  you  mortally  Yet  glaunce  full  wondringly  on  vs. 
1653  Jkr.  Taylor  Serm.  for  Year  i.  iii.  32  Were  thy  prayers 
made  in  feare  and  boHnesse,  with  passion  and  desire?  Were 
they  not  made  unwillingly,  weakly,  and  wandringly.  1687 
MiEGE  ^/.  Fr.  Diet.  11,  Wanderingness,  distraction,  egare- 
ment,  d* Esprit.  1835  Blackw.  Mag.  XVIII.  437  His  eyes 
Gleam'd  wanderingly  with  brine  unbidden.  1867  Tennyson 
Holv  Grail  148  For  when  was  Lancelot  wandenngly  lewd? 

+  Wanderment.  Obs.  rare.    [f.  Wander  v. 

+  -ME.\T.]  The  action  or  state  of  wandering. 

1597  Bp.  Hall  Sat.  n.  iii.  20  Genus  and  .Species  long  since 

bar^oote  went,  Vpon  their  ten-toes  in  wilde  wanderment, 

159B  ^HVitstWiDuBartas  11.  ^^  iv.  Columnesdi^  Rupttue  to 
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remove.  Which  would  be  caused,  through  their  wanderment, 
In  th'  Heau'ns  inclos'd  within  the  Firmament. 
WsiuderOO  (wg^ndarw*).  Also  7-9wanderow, 
9  wandaru.  [a.  Sinhalese  ivanderu,  monkey, 
cognate  with  Hindi  bandar^  repr.  Skr.  vanara 
monkey,  believed  to  mean  literally  *  forest-dweller*, 
f.  vanar-  {vanas,  vand)  forest.  The  Fr.  form 
ouanderou  (Buffon)  is  a  re-spelling  of  the  word  as 
given  by  Knox.]  A  name  properly  belonging  to 
the  langur  monkeys  (genus  Semnopithccus\  in- 
habiting Ceylon,  but  until  recently  almost  always 
misapplied,  after  Buffon's  example,  to  the  Lion- 
tailed  Macaque  {Macacus  silemts)  of  Malabar. 

1681  R.  Knox  Hist.  Rel.  Ceylon  ^  E.-Ind.  i.  vi.  26  Mon. 
keys... Some  so  large  as  our  English  Spaniel  Dogs,  of  a 
darkish  gray  colour;  and  black  faces,  with  great  white 
beards. .  .There  is  another  sort  just  of  the  same  bigness,  but 
..milk  white  both  in  body  and  face...  This  sort  they  call  in 
their  Language,  Wanderoivs.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat,  Hist. 
IV.  vii.  215  The  W.-inderow  is  a  baboon  rather  less  than  the 
former  [i.  e.  the  Mandril]. . .  What  particularly  distinguishes 
it  is  a  large  long  white  head  of  hair,  together  with  a  mon- 
strous white  beard.  It.. is  chiefly  seen  in  the  woods  of 
Ceylon  and  Malabar.  1785  W.  S.mkllie  tr.  Buffon's  Nat. 
//^/j/.  (1791)  VIII.  133  The  Ouanderou  and  the  Lowando. 
iFootnote^  Ouanderou,  wanderu,  the  names  of  this  animal 
in  Ceylon.]  1812  Mar.  Gkaham  JrnL  Kesid.  India  (1813)  97, 
I  saw  one  of  the  large  baboons,  called  here  Wanderows,  on 
the  top  of  a  coco-nut  tree.  1874  F.  Buckland  in  Life  xil 
(1885)289  One  is  a  Macaque...  Another  is  the  Wanderoo... 
This  monkey.. comes  from  Malabar.  1907  Times  21  Aug. 
2/4  A  lion-tailed  macaque  {Macacus  silenus)  often  miscalled 
the  wanderoo,  a  name  which  of  right  belongs  to  the  purple- 
faced  langur  {Semnopithecus  cephalopierus)  of  Ceylon. 

attrib.  1885  Hornaday  2  Yrs.  in  Jungle  xxiii,  274  We 
started  a  lot  of  wanderoo  monkeys.  1894  Ow//«£*  XXIV. 
292/1  Descriptions  of  the  fauna  of  Ceylon,  notably  of  the 
wandaru  monkeys. 

Wander-year.  [f.  Wander  v,^  after  G.  wan- 
derjakr,  the  year,  or  one  of  the  years,  spent  in 
travel  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  one's  skill  and 
knowledge  between  the  completion  of  apprentice- 
ship and  settling  down  to  the  practice  of  a  trade] 
A  year  of  wandering  or  travel  (usually  with  more 
or  less  direct  reference  to  German  usage). 

1895  Outing 'S.yiW I.  331/1  Traveling  afoot  like  any  poor 
student  or  mere  linrsck  of  an  artisan  serving  his  wander- 
year.  1906  Daily  Chron.  26  Oct,  3/3  Off  to  Philadelphia 
went  Leland,  when  his  wander-years  were  over,  and  the 
necessity  of  choosing  a  profession  and  making  a  living  faced 
him.  19x3  L.  Tracy  MirabeCs  Isl.  vii.  (1915)  109  David 
liad  seen  a  good  deal  during  his  wander  years,  and  he  had 
never  before  secured  such  an  auditor.  X914  H.  M.  Vaoghan 
(title).  An  Australasian  Wander- Year. 

+  WandiSy  v.  Sc.  Obs.  In  4-5  vayndia,  wan- 
dys.  [a.  OF.  wandiss-,  lengthened  stem  oiwandir^ 
gandir^  {.  Germanic  root  *wand- :  see  AVenu  v. 
and-lSH2,]  inlr.  To  recoil,  retreat,  give  way.    Cf. 

WOND  V. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  xii.  109  The  Ynglis  men  that  war 
fecntand,  Quhen  thai  the  Douglas  saw  at  hand,  Thai  vayn- 
dist  [.1/5.  E.  wandyst]  and  maid  ane  opnyng.  Ibid,  xiii.  217 
Thai  vayndist  \.MS,  E.  wandyst]  a  litell  we.     Ibid.  xvi.  629. 

Wandle  (wj-nd'l),  a.  Sc.  and  north.  Also 
wannel,  wanle.  [App.  related  to  Wand  sb.'\  Of 
a  thing:  Flexible,  supple.  Of  a  person:  Lithe, 
agile,  nimble. 

1803  Hogg  Donald  MacDonald\\,  The  Stuart  is  sturdy 
and  wannel.  1816  ^cott  Ant iq,  xxiv,  The  bairn  was  sent 
awa,  and  bred  up  near  the  Highlands,  and  grew  up  to  be 
a  fine  wanle  fallow.  1829  Bkockett  N.  C.  Gloss,  (ed.  2), 
Wandle^  supple,  pliant— when  spoken  of  a  person,  agile, 
nimble.     x?!^Cunibld.Gloss^  Wannel^  lithe,  agile,  flexible. 

Wandle  (w9*ndT),  v,  dial.  Also  wannel. 
[Perh,  f.  ivan^  Wank  dt.]  intr,  *  To  walk  un- 
steadily or  wearily;  to  move  with  a  slow,  trembling 
step*  {Eng.  Dial.  Diet.). 

1686  G.  Stuart  JocO'Serious  Disc.  48  Her  Stilts  [note^ 
Crutches]  she  was  not  able  to  handle,  But  e'en  as  weak  as 
she  cou'd  wandle.  1894  Nortku^nhld.  Gloss.^  Wandle^ 
wanuel,  to  walk  with  weariness  or  painful  effort.  Aa  can 
hardlies  wannel  hyem. 

Wandlessour,  var.  Wanlasour  Obs. 

Wandness,  obs.  form  of  Wanness. 

Wandoand,  var.  wyndowandj  obs.  Sc,  pres. 
pple.  of  Winnow  v, 

li  WandOO  (w^ndw*).  [Native  Australian.] 
The  White  Gum-tree  {Eucalyptus  redunca)  of 
Western  Australia,  from  which  is  obtained  a  hard 
durable  wood. 

1884  F.  VON  M.\J¥.L\x.REucalyptogr.ji,  Eucalyptus  redunca, 
..The  *  Wandoo'  or  principal  'White  Gum.tree  *  of  West- 
Australia,  1901  Daily  Chron.  3  Sept.  7/4  Wandoo  piles 
used  in  bridge  construction. 

Wandought  (wa-nd^xO*  ^^'  ^"*^  <^*  ^^'  -^^so 
wandocht,  -dout,  -dough,  ff.  Wan-  +  Dought 
sb,  and  a.     Cf.  Undought  sb.^  UNDOUGHTy  a.] 

A.  sb.  A  feeble  or  puny  person. 

a  1728  W.  Starrat  Epistle  53  in  Ravisay's  Poems  (1728) 
II.  log  And  when  thou  bids  the  paughty  Czar  stand  yon. 
The  Wandought  seems  beneath  thee  on  his  Throne.  1768 
Ross  Helenore  \.  9  Lindy  is,.Nae  bursen  bailch,  nae  wan- 
dought [1796,  1812,  wandough]  or  misgrown,  But  plump  an' 
swack  an  like  an  apple  round.  1850  J.  Struthers  Poet. 
Wks.  I.  My  Life  10  lilrs.  Haillic.out  of  pure  compassion 
for  the  •wandoughty  had  him  frequently  brought  in  to  her. 

B.  adj.  Feeble,  ineffective,  worthless. 

Z788  PicKKK  PoeiHs  160  My  wandocht,  rustic  Muse,  Gane 


WANDSMAN. 

hafflens  daiz't  an'  doitet,  Begins  to  glunch.  1819  A.  Bal. 
FOUR  Campbell  I.  xviii.  334  That  wandought  ne'er^io-weel 
o'  a  dominie.  1836  Marc.  Mackintosh  Cottager's  Dau,  62 
She  was  nane  o  your  wandought  mensele^  folk. 

t  Wa*ndrel.  Obs.  rare-K  [f.  Wandeb  v,  :  see 
-LE.]   A  vagabond. 
£-1557  Abp.  Parker  Ps.  ctx.  10  As  wandrels  make:  his 

childrens  stray ;  to  beg  &  seeke  tiieir  bread. 

t  Wandreme.    Obs.   rare-^,     [Of   uncertain 

etymology. 

Perh.  f.  Wan.  +  Dream  si.l,  though  this  supposition 
offers  some  difficuUies.  The  word  may  be  an  alteration,  for 
the  sake  of  rhyme,  of  Wandreth,  with  which  it  seems  to  be 
synonymous.  Another  possibility  is  that  it  represents  OE. 
ivSdendriam,  used  to  render  /wr<7r  animi,  but  surviving 
with  difference  of  meaning  in  Sc.  WiDDENOREAwCvarr.  win. 
dream,  widdrim,  etc.)  confusion,  bewilderment ;  for  the 
phonology  cf.  Wansdyke  repr.  OE,  Wddnesdtc] 
Distress,  grief  :  ?  =  \\  andreth. 
c  1450  Erie  Toulous  989  The  abbot  was  the  ladyes  eme. 
For  bur  he  was  in  grete  wandreme.  And  moche  mornyng 
he  niase. 

t  Wa'ndretll.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  2  wandrede, 
wondrede,  3  wandrelSe,  wondratSe,  -reaUe, 
red(e),  -re^e,  wontreaUe,  -rede,  -reUe,  3-4 
wandret,  3-7  wandreth,  4  wandred,  wandreht, 
wandretht,  wanderet,  wanedrethe,  4-5  wan- 
drethe,  6  Sc.  wandrecht.  ^.  2-3  wanred(e,  4 
■wonryde.  7.  6  Sc.  wander,  [a.  ON.  vandrsedi 
neut.,  difficulty,  trouble,  f.  vand-rj  difficult  +  rx6i 
management,  related  to  rd6  neut.  =  OE.  rxd  counsel, 
Rede  sb.  With  this  use  of  rxdi  cf.  the  cognate 
OE.  rxden,  -rkden^  -red,  though  the  ON.  word 
did  not  lose  its  meaning  and  become  a  mere  suffix. 

The  /3  forms  seem  to  be  merely  phonetic  variants  due  to 
the  dropping  of  d  between  n  and  r;  that  ivanrede  is  an 
etymologizing  perversion  (as  if  f.  Wan-  -i-  Rede)  is  less  prob- 
able.  The  16th  c.  Sc  wander  is  similarly  of  phonetic 
origin,  though  confusion  with  Wander  sb.  may  have  assisted 
the  development.) 
Misery,  distress,  hardship;  adversity,  poverty. 

Often  alhteratively  coupled  with  2voe  or  contrasted  with 
iveal. 

a,  ciiys  I-amb.  Hom.  157  pe  halie  Men  scedden  hate 
teres.. hwenne  ho  ise^en  hore  emcristene  wandrede  J>olie 
o&er  in  seknesse  bJfalle.  c  laoo  Obmin  4846  He  shall  pe 
gifenn  eche  blisse,  Onngaen  all  J>att  wanndrah  &  wa.  riaos 
Lav.  12511  We  beoA  ofie  hider  ifaren  mid  wandreSe  &  mid 
fare.  atZ2^  Ancr.  R.  156  Codes  J»reatunge  is  wondre'e  & 
weane  ine  hcome  &  ine  soule,  world  a  biiien  ende  !  c  1130 
HaliMeid.  9  Worldliche  wunne  J»at  tu  wendes  to  bi^eten,  & 
hauest  jfunden  weane  J?rin,  &  wondraSe  \v,r.  wontrei^el  riue. 
a  1x40  Lofsong  in  O.  E.  Hom.  \.  213  Louerd  ich..wulle 
luuien  l>e  more..Jjurh  bis  wondred  ^en  er  in  al  mine  weolc, 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  5787  pai  ar  in  wandret  and  in  waa.  c  xjas 
Metr.  Hom.  23  For  it  (hali  kirk)  and  pouer  men  hauls 
bathe  Of  wer  and  wandreht  al  the  schathe.  Ibid.  73  Fore 
worldes  wandretht  and  pouerte  Haldes  nieknes  in  many 
mans  herte.  1357  Lay  Folks  Catcch.  (T.)  433  Euenly  to 
sofir  the  wele  and  the  wa,  Welthe  or  wandreth,  whetbir  so 
betides,  taxi^oo  Morte  Arth.-^Z\  Now  he  wylnez  the  wire, 
hys  wanedrethe  begynnys.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11514  For 
bettur  is  a  buerne  by  hym  sum  pes,  Jfan  in  wandreth  &  woo 
to  wepe  all  his  lyue.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xv.  127  Greatt 
god,  as  he  well  may,  That  shope  both  nyght  and  day,  ffrora 
wandreth  he  vs  were,  And  shame.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems 
Ixxi.  33  Grit  wer  and  wandrecht  hes  bene  ws  amang.  Sin 
thy  depairting.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxil  41  Bludje 
tirranie,  Wandreth,  wanrest,  feirfuU  ambitioun.  1680  in 
Proc.  Soc.  Anttq.  Scot.  XLV.  2;2  That..reproacht  party., 
which  can  hardly  get  leave  to  live  on  earth  for  a  pack  of 
ministers  and  professers,  mickle  wo  and  wandreih  com  on 
them. 

/3.  (Tiaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  43  Woreldes  richeise  wecheS 
orgel  on  mannes  heorie . .  wanrede  wecheS  on  mannes  heorte 
ortruwe.  la  1400  Morte  Arth.  707  Thy  wonr>-dez  and  thy 
wepynge  woundez  myne  herte. 

■y  1535  Stewart  Chron,  Scot.  (Rolls)  III.  334  And  all  hir 
cair  scho  hes  maid  to  him  kend ;  How  scho  wes  put  to  sic 
wander  and  wo.  Hir  lord  wes  slane,  hir  self  seigit  also. 
1535  LvNDESAV  Satyre  2068  {Baunatyne  MS.)  Ilk  man  hes 
me  now  atdispyie.  That  reidis  the  NewTestment :  Wander 
be  to  thanie  {ed.  1601  Duill  to  the  braine]  that  it  wrocht. 
1557  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxv.  41  God..Provydet  and 
guyded  Hir  to  ane  vncouth  land,  Whair  wander  &  sclander 
With  enemeis  none  sho  fand. 

Wands,  J-^. //.  'i  Obs.  Also5wayny8,6wanes, 
wannes,  wandes.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  the  con- 
jecture in  some  Diets,  that  the  word  is  a.  Da.  vand 
(:— ON.  vatn)  is  inadmissible. 

In  view  of  the  alternative  designations  quoted  below,  it 
.seems  not  impossible  that  the  word  may  represent  OE. 
*7va^iend,  agent-n.  from  iva^ian  to  shake,  toss.] 

Only  in  Orweli  wands  /  the  roadstead  off  Harwich 
harbour,  now  known  as  the  Rolling  Grounds  and 
Pitching  Grounds '  (R.  G.  Marsden  in  £ng.  Hist. 
Rev.  XXI.  96). 

14..  Sailing  Directions  (Hakl.  Soc.)  12  Fro  Orfordnesse 
to  Orwell  waynys  the  course  is  southwest.  1544  State 
Papers  Hen.  VIII^  I.  772  Where  we  lay  in  Orwell-wanes. 
a  1554  Sir  H.  Willoughby  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  268  The 
15  day  being  at  Harewell.  .we  wayed  our  ankers  and  went 
;    foorth  into  the  wands  about  two  miles  from  the  towne. 

"Wandschott,  obs.  north,  f.  Wainscot. 

Wandsman  (w9'ndsm3en).  [f.  genit.  of  Wand 
sb.  +  Man  sb.^'\  An  official  who  carries  a  wand  or 
rod  ;  a  verger  (Vebger  2  j)  of  a  cathedral.  Cf. 
y^  s.^\>'bearer. 

1865  W.  G.  Palgravk  Arabia  I.  iii.  109  After  passing  be- 
tween  files  of  wandsmen  and  swordsmen,  Arabs  and  negroes, 
we  entered  on  a  small  court.  1906  Times  10  May  3/6  The 
wandsmen  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.     191a  Jerome    John 


WANDSOMELY. 

Ingerfield  v.  210  Seizing  the  robe  of  a  passing  wandsman, 
he.. inquired  if  the  Bishop  had  yet  left  the  Cathedral. 

t  Wa'ndsomely,  adv,  Obs.  rare-^.  in  4 
■Wftndaomdly.  [f.  wand^  Wonde  v.  +  -some  + 
-LY.2]    Reluctantly,  falteringly. 

T/XI400  Morte  AHk,  4012  The  waye  unto  Wynchestre  l>ay 
wente  at  the  gayneste,  Wery  and  wandsomdly,  with  wondide 
knyghtes. 

Wandy  (wg-ndi),  a.    [f.  Wand  sb.  +  -t.] 
fl.  (Seequot.)  Obs. 

i6jx  Cotgr.,  Baguetteujc^  wandie,  full  of  rods,  wands,  or 
switches. 

2.  Resembling  a  wand  ;  long  and  flexible,  rare, 
i8s5  Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss.,   H^aniiy,  \on%  and  flexible; 

like  a  wand.^  x88o  Lanier  Poems,  On  a  Palmetto  3  To  where 
expands  His  wandy  circlet  with  his  bladed  bands  Dividing 
every  wind. 

3.  diai.  (See  quots.)  [Possibly  a  different  word, 
directly  f.  wand-  to  turn  :  see  Wend  vJ] 

1824  Carr  Craven  Dial,  g  He  wor  a  mortal  nice  viewly 
wandy  beast,  1876  Mid-Yorksh,  Gloss,  s.v.,  *A  wandy 
body,'  is  a  person  one  would  consider  stout,  but  who  is  well- 
made  and  aLtive, 

Wane  t^/in),  sb^  Forms:  i  wana  (wona, 
also  won),  3-  wane,  2-5  (?6)  wone,  3-8  wain, 
3-5  wan,  5  woone,  5-7  wayne,  waine.  [OE. 
wana  {wgnd)  wk.  masc.  (also  wan  str.  neut.)  want, 
lack,  deliciency,  derived  from  the  adj.  luana  {%van, 
etc.),  see  Wank  a.  Compare  Du.  wan  leakage, 
also  the  slack  or  unfilled  part  of  a  sack,  Goth. 
wan  str.  neut.  lack. 

The  development  of  meaning  in  branch  II  is  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  related  verb  Wane,  with  which  the  existing 
noun  became  associated  a%  a  noun  of  action.  In  some  appli- 
cations-actual  new  formation  from  the  stem  of  the  verb  may 
have  taken  place.] 

I.  t  !•  Want,  lack,  shortage,  absence  (3/1   Obs. 

c888  Alfred  Boeik.  xxxiv.  §  9  Hit  nan  mon  ne  maej  call 

habban,  ^sct  him  ne  sie  sumes  ^inges  wana.    ciooo  /Elfric 

Horn.  II.  400  Anes  Singes  he  is  wana  [Mark  x.  ai :  of.  Ags. 

Gosff.  an    J>ing  i>e  is  wana  (.where  wana  is  adj.)\     c\\^^ 

Lamb.  Horn.  145  Defecth  ontnis  malt.   Habutuianciaomnis 

boni.  wone  of  alle  uuele;  wole  and  alle  gode.     c  za^  Ancr. 

A'.  68  pe  treowe  is  misleued,  &  te  sakelease  ofte  bilowen,  uor 

wone  of  witness*,    a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  viii.  30  Wcping 

baveth  myn  wongea  wet,  for  wikked  werk  ant  wone  of  wyt. 

13 . .  Sir  Beues  (A.)  3478  Of  no  ioie  nas  \>er  wane,    c  1330 

Artk.  «V  Merl.  3121  Of  fesaunce,  pertris  &  of  crane  per  was 

plente  &  no  wane,    a  1400  Sqr.  lenve  Degre  322  The  Cocke, 

the  Corlewe,  and  the  Crane,  With  Fesauntes  fayre,  thcyr 

were  no  wane,    c  14x5  Cursor  M.  53S7  (Trin.)  Faute  of  breed 

)iat  ilka  tide  was  ouer  al  ^  world  so  wide  But  in  no  loade 

so  mychel  wan  As  in  egipte  and  canaan. 

+  b.  Lack,  fault,  defect.   Obs.  rare. 

a  1000  Ags.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  223/1  Disfiendium^ 

..wonung,   worn,   wana  ttel  ben^^a.     cxyao  Cast.   Love 

279  Ood  ne  wrouhte  neuer  ^at  ^ng  pat  out  les  ^orw  his 

wonyn^,  ffor  nis  no  wone  on  him  I-long.    £^1375  Sc.  Leg. 

Saints  i\.  {Paul)  867  Klowmand  bewte  but  wane  or  smyt  of 

sawie  and  body  logiddir  knyt.     1390  Gower  Coptf.  II.  307 

Thiike  suete,  Whos  beaute  was  withoute  wane,  This  faire 

Maiden  Adriane. 

t  a  Omission,  shortening.   Obs.     (Cf.  sense  4.) 

c  1315  Shoreham  Poems  u  354  pe  wordes  scholle  be  ised 

WilJe-oute  wane  and  eche. 

t  2.  Need,  want,  poverty.   Obs. 

a  I  too  in  Napier  O.  E.  Glosses  i.  ^865  Inapiattt,  wanan. 
a  lass  A  ncr.  iV.  193  God  hit  wot,  mom  oSer  wot  lutel  of  ^isse 
ei-ie,  auh  bco<$  ful  ofte  iderued  mid  wone,  £c  mid  scheome,  & 
mid  teone.  c  1239  I/ali  Meid.  29  And  tab  bu  wone  hefdest, 
oVr  drchdcst  ani  dcrf  for  his  dcorewur3e_  luue.  £^1250 
Atifral  Ode  357  in  E,  E.  /*.  (1862)  33  Ne  mai  non  vuel  ne 
non  wane  beon  inne  godes  riche. 
3.  The  amount  by  which  a  plank  (esp.  one  sawn 
from  aa  unsquared  trunk),  or  a  roughly  squared 
log,  falls  short  of  a  correctly  squared  shape.  Hence, 
the  bevelled  edge  left  on  a  plank  (by  reason  of  one 
face  being  narrower  than  the  other),  or  the  im- 
perfect angles  of  a  rough-hewn  log  (the  section  of 
which  is  thus  octagonal,  and,  according  to  the  size 
and  depth  of  the  'wanes',  approaches,  more  or 
less  nearly,  a  regular  octagon). 

|66>  Atwell  Faith/.  Surveyotir  132  When  they  do  hew 
any  timber,  they.. allow  nothing  for  the  wanes.  Ibid,  They 
MJdome  hew  nigher  to  square  in  this  Countrey,  then  that  the 
four  wanes  are  as  broad  as  the  four  flats,  all  which  are  equal 
to  a  square  piece  of  the  breadth  of  one  of  those  wanes ;  & 
although  those  wanes  be  less  in  some  places  then  in  other, 
yet  will  ihey  be  of  no  service  so  deep  as  the  deepest  wane 
goes.  1711  W.  Sutherland  Shipbuild.  Assist.  9,  I  shall 
describe  the  General  Strike  in  measuring  Timber, . .  which  is 
to  sec  that  the  4  W^nes  are  but  equal  to  two  Squares.  1833 
LouiMN  Encycl.  Archit.  %  853  The  whole  of  the  materials  to 
be  provided  and  sawed  out  square  free  from  wane,  of  the 
several  scantlings  and  thicknesses  herein  specified.  1875 
Laslett  Timberyixx.  75  All  the  thick-stuff  antj  plank  to  oe 
cut  straight,  or  nearly  so,  and  of  parallel  thickness,  and  to 
be  measured  for  breadth  at  the  middle,  or  half  the  length, 
taking  in  half  the  wanes.  Ibid,  xxxiii.  272  Tiie  trees.. are 
hewn  into  a  square  form,  and  have  a  small  amount  of  wane 
left  upon  each  angle, 
fb.  Comb. 

i66a  Atwell  Ftutkf.  Surveyour  133  Hath  not  he  that 
buyeth  wane-timber,  that  the  wanes  run  not  streight,  as 
much  need,  and  as  much  reason  to  have  allowance  for  the 
wanes.  1710  Hilman  Tutser  Rediv.  Apr.  (1744)  44  The 
Seller  of  the  Timber  loses  all  the  Gain  of  the  Wane-edges  j 
which  Gain  in  short  is  a  Cheat,  altbo'a  very  customary  one. 
II.  Action  of  waning. 
+  4.  Decrease  in  size.  Obs, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1430  Euer  stod  \>a\  [he  \>xt  wandis]  still 
ina[i,  Wit-outen  wax,  wit.outen  wain[(?^//.,^at);/djr,  wane, 
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Trin.  woone].    1390  Gower  Cou/.  III.  104  Bot  thiike  See 
which  hath  no  wane  Is  cleped  the  gret  Occeane. 

5.  The  waning,  or  i^radual  decrease  of  the  visible 
illuminated  area  on  the  moon.  Now  rare  exc.  in 
phrases,  on,  upon  the  7vaney  in  {the,  her^  ils)  wane. 
1548  Elyoi's  Diet.  s.  v.  Seneo,  Luna  senescens,  the  inoone 
whan  it  is  in  the  wane.  \^\}L\:i)LH  Artof  Na^ng.w.'x.  29  b, 
The  decreasyng  or  wane  of  the  Moonc.  1593  Markham  Sir 
R.  Grinvile  (Arb.)  70  The  siluer  Moone,..That  with  the 
floods  fills  vp  her  hon>ed  head  And  by  her  waine  the  wayning 
ebbs  doth  keepe.  1608  [Tofte]  Ariosto's  Sat.  m.  (1611)  38 
They  easly  might  espy..  How  she  [the  moon]  grew  in  the 
full,  how  in  the  waine.  1613  Heyvvood  Brazen  Age  ir.  ii.  E  4. 
When  the  Moone,  by  which  the  Seas  are  gouern'd,  Ketir'd 
his  waters  by  her  powerfull  wane.  1720  Swift /*<'<?««,  Progr. 
Beauty  72  Each  Night,a  Bit  dropsoffher  Face,  When  Mortals 
say  she's  in  her  Wane.  1736  Pope  Odyss.  xix.  352  When  the 
pale  Empress  of  yon'  starry  train  In  the  next  month  renews 
her  faded  wane.  1838  Wobdsw.  Sonn.  ^'Tis  He'  8  Yon 
Moon  Doubly  depressed,  setting,  and  in  her  w.^ne.  182a 
Keats  Lamia  1. 136  She,  likea  moon  in  wane,  Faded  before 
him.  1850  S.  Dobell  Roman  vii.  Poet.  Wks.  1875  1. 11 8  The 
old  moon  began  to  sink  (Long,  like  her,  upon  the  wane). 
b.  trans/,  and^^. 
1633  P*  Fletcher  Purple  Isl.  vi.  Ixxi,  Can . .  One  onely  blot 
so  great  a  light  empair,  That  never  could  he  hope  his  waning 
to  repair  ?  Ah  I  never  could  he  hope  once  to  repair  So  great 
a  wane,  should  not  that  new-born  Sun  Adopt  him  [etc.]. 
1639  Du  VEHGEiPtr.  Camus'  A  dmir.  Events  2  r  i  Now  is  our 
Berard  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  wayne  of  his  liberty.  1678 
Bunvan  Pilgr.  I.  119  Like  the  Moon  That's  past  the  full, 
into  the  wain  he  goes.  1859  FitzGerald  Omar  Ixxiv,  Ah, 
Moon  of  my  delight  who  know'st  no  wane. 

O.  The  period  characterized  by  the  waning  of 
the  moon,  esp.  regarded  as  a  favourable,  or  un- 
favourable, time  for  various  (usually  agricultural) 
operations.  Usually  in  phr.  in  (a/,etc.)  the  ivane 
of  the  moon,  rarely  nnqualified,  in  the  wane. 

1563  Hyll  Art  Garden.  (1593)  loi  And  certaine  will,  that 
the  root  be  digged  vp  in  the  waine  of  the  Moone,  she  then 
being  vnder  the  earth.  2573-80  Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  88  Sowe 
peason  and  bezmes  in  the  wane  of  the  Moone,  r577  IJ.  Gooce 
Heresbach's  Husb.  11.  60  b.  Yet  there  are  that  holde  opinion, 
that  yf  you  sowe  them  in  the  wane  they  w>'U  be  the  smaller, 
1631  WiDDOWES  Nat.  Philos.  13  In  part  before  &  after  the 
8  day,  called  the  encrease  and  the  waine  of  the  Moone.  1651 
CuLi-EPPER  Astrol.  Judgem.  Dis.  (1658)  4  Seed  sown  at  the 
wain  of  the  Moon,  grows  either  not  at  all,  or  to  no  purpose. 
i6te  Stur.mv  Mar.ner's  Mag.  i.  ii.  14  To  cut  Hair., in  the 
W»ie,  causcth  baldness.  1707  Mortimkr  Husb.  445  As.for 
Garden- Beans,  they  are  usually  set  betwixt  November  and 
February,  at  the  Wain  of  the  Moon.  1866  A.  Steinmetz 
li^eathercasts  41  In  Suffolk  it  is  considered  unlucky  to  kill 
a  pig  in  the  wane  of  the  moon. 

6.  Gradual  decrease  or  decline  in  splendour, 
power,  importance,  intensity,  or  the  like,  esp.  as 
following  on  the  culmination  of  a  process  of 
gradual  increase ;  the  declining  period  (of  a 
person's  life,  an  institution,  etc.) ;  the  latter  part 
(of  a  period  of  time).  Phrases  as  in  5, 
Quot.  c  1375  perb.  belongs  rather  to  i  b. 
*^*37S  Cursor]^.  3584(Fairf.)  Quen alle  wittesys him  gane 
hen  ys  alle  his  wille  in  wane,  1546  Heywood  Frov.  (1867) 
67  Who  seeth  nought  herein,  his  wit  is  in  the  wane.  1579 
LvLY  Euphttes  (Arb.)  184  Thou  which  art  euen  in  the  wane 
of  thy  life,,  .miiist  wel  know  what  griefes  [etc.].  1597  Hooker 
Eccl.  Pol.  V.  Ixii.  5  2  In  the  waine  and  declination  of  Christian 
pietie.  1601  F.  Godwin  Bps.  0/ Eng.  431  J  he  Church  by 
them  planted  had  many  notable  wanes,  and  intermissions. 
x6is  W,  Trumball  Let.  in  10th  Rep.  Hist.  AISS.  Comm. 
App.  I.  612  His  creditt  is  on  the  wayne,  1647  Lilly  Chr. 
Astrol.  clxxxv.  821  Doubtlesse  it  will  be  a  yeer  of  some 
unseasonable  unquietnesse,  one  mischlefe  arising  in  the 
waine  of  another.  1657  Heylin  Ecclesia  i^ind.  1.  i.  33 
The  authority  of  the  Church  was  then  in  the  wane.  1660 
R.  Coke  Pmver  ^  SubJ.  91  Christianity  it  self  is  in  the 
very  wayne  here  among  us.  1680  Morden  Geog.  Red., 
Scot.  {1685)  31  Towards  the  wain  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
176a  GoLDSM.  Hash  54  Mr.  Nash's  affairs  bein^  tn  the 
wane,  he  demanded  the  money  of  his  lordship's  heirs.  1793 
Mrs.  Inchbalo  Ev.  one  has  his  Fault  11.  L  (1794)  24,  I 
should  have  lost  my  eye-sight,  and  have  been  blind  to  the 
wane  of  her  charms.  1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  viii.  xii.  306 
Signora  Mencia.  .was  still  in  fashion,  though  a  little  on  the 
wane.  1813  T.  Jkkferson  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  371  Age,  and 
the  wane  of  mind  consequent  on  it.  1831  James  Phil, 
Augustus  XXV,  In  the  wane  of  September,  when  days  are 
hot  and  evenings  are  chilly.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  xWx, 
The  day  was  in  its  prime,  the  day  was  '\x\  its  wane,  and  still 
..she  slept  on.  a  1859  Macaulav  l/ist.  Eng.  xxiii.  V.  121 
A  sign  that  the  influence  of  Portland  was  on  the  wane  and 
that  the  influence  of  Albemarle  was  growing.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  6  Apr.  4/7  It  is  quite  possible  that  hi^  pov/er  may  be 
on  the  wane.  iSgg  A l/butt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  98  It's  [sc. 
anaesthesia's]  persistence  or  disappearance  has  been  used  to 
measure  the  persistence  or  the  wane  of  the  disease  [sc.  hys. 
teria].  1904  Sat.  Rev.  13  Feb.  195/1  This  feeling  is  perhaps 
somewhat  on  the  wane. 

tWane.  sb.^  Obs.  Also  p/.  4  wans,  Sc.  vanis, 
5-6  Sc.  waynys.  See  also  Wonk  sb.^  [Early 
ME.  wdnej  also  wone  (with  open  o)^  whence  the 
synonymous  Wone  sb.^  The  word  belongs  to  the 
Teut.  root  *wan'  :  *w««-,  which  expresses  the  two- 
fold notion  *  custom  *  and  '  dwelling  * ;  the  precise 
source  is  uncertain. 

The  form  *wan.  of  the  root  is  otherwise  known  only  in  the 
sense  'custom'  (ON.  vane  wk.  masc,  custom,  OE.  ivfnian 
Wbam  v.  •.~—*Tvanjan),  while  the  weak  grade  'ivun-  has  both 
senses  (OE.  ge^una  wk.  masc,  custom,  Wone  sb.^ ;  ON. 
una,  OE,  tvunian  to  dwell,  Wonk  v.).  There  may  have 
been  an  OE.  *wana  (or  •<■)  with  the  sense  '  dwelling ',  or 
the  word  may  be  a.  ON.  vane  in  an  unrecorded  sense,  or 
with  change  of  sense  due  to  the  influence  of  Wonev.,  which 
meant  both  '  to  b«  accustomed  '  (cf.  Wont)  and  '  to  dwell ', 


WANE. 

After  the  14th  c.  the  form  ivane  is  exclusively  Sc  and 
northern  ;  Wone  sb.'-,  which  in  the  north  was  rare,  was  com- 
mon in  midland  and  southern  use,  and  survived  as  a  poetic 
archaism  until  the  17th  c] 

A  dwelling-place,  residence,  house  (freq.  of  reli- 
gious communities,  etc.).  Often//,  with  reference 
to  one  building,  or  group  of  buildings. 

a  lajs  St,  Marher.  21  Ant  ne  schal  nan  unwiht  wunien  i|>e 
wanes  )>er  hi  marlirdom  is  iwriten  inne.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
8667  In  waties  war  we  stad  vn-wide.  And  laid  vr  barns  he  vr 
side.  C1330R.  BnuNNEC/r?-(;«.  JKofi' (Rolls)  14554^6  Saxons 
ledde  \>G  Aufrykan^,  &  destruyed  J?e  Crjsten  wans  [v.r. 
wanes],  c  137s  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vi.  ( 'I  ho  mas)  277  &  scbawyt 
me  J'e  welful  stede  quliarc  he  (>e  fare  palace  has  mad. .  .&  set 
oure  all  is  l>at  vanis  witti  bryclit  &  sciienand  preciuse  stanys. 
a  1400 Sir Perc.  1347  'Ihe  mene  that  were  with-in  the  wane, 
The  comone  belle  gunne  knylle.  c  1400  Cant  in.  BriH  ccxxxii. 
(MS.  C.C.C.)3i7  pe  Danes,  .turned  homwardesajen  levyng 
behind  hem  in  her  ynnes,  pryvyly  ywriten,  in  scrowes  and 
on  walles,  '  jet  shuU  Danes  [Caxton  danes  wast]  J>es  Wanes. 
c  1450  St.  Cuthbe>  t  (Surtees)  2028  A  bischope,  ane  abbot,  all 
vndir  ane,  Moiikes  wonand  in  a  wane,  c  1475  Rau/Coil^ear 
7  All  thay  went  with  the  King  to  his  worthy  wane,  c  1470 
Henry  Wallace  vii.  337  Then  he  geit  cry  about  thai  waynys 
wide,  Na  Scottis  born  amang  thaim  thur  suld  bid.  1513 
Douglas  ACueis  x.  lii.  94  Ida  forest,  to  fugytyve  Troianis 
Thayr  best  belouit  wod  and  natyve  wanys.  a  1568  Banna- 
tyne  MS,  (Hunter.  Club)  663  Bot  soTie  witlun  a  wane  scho 
went,  Most  hevinly  to  behold.  [1820  Marmaiden  o/Clyde 
xvii.  in  Edin.  Mag,  VI.  423  A  dowie  sheen  frae  his  austrous 
een  Gae  licht  to  the  dismal  wane.] 

b.  In  the  obscure  alliterative  phrase  worthy 
{worshipful,  wise')  in  wone.     Cf.  Wone  sb.'^ 

The  sense  may  have  originally  been  *in  the  dwellings  of 
men,  among  men  *.     Cf.  similar  uses  uf  Town. 

a  1400  Sir  Degrev.  433  'Ihane  spekts  that  wis  in-with 
wane,  '  Ye  have  well  good  mene  y-slayne.*  c  1400  Anturs 
0/  Arth,  xiii,  •  Welecome,  Waynour  I '  scho  says,  'Jjou 
worthye  in  wane! '  c  1450^/.  C«M/'tf^/ (Surtees)  2514  Slyke 
monkes  haue  I  knawen  and  sene,  ]'at..had  mare  grace  of 
prophecy  Van  euer  htder  to  had  1;  Amang  ^^e  whilk  boysil 
was  ane,  pe  maste  wirschipful  man  in  wane,  a  1650  Eger 
ff  Grine  729  in  Percy  Pol.  MS.  I.  377  It  is  a  lord  most 
worthyest  in  waine,  Erie  Gares  is  his  name. 

+  Waney  sb.^  Obs.  Forms  :  2  wene,  2-3  wane, 
weane,  3  weene,  wone,  4  wan,  woon.  [perh.  an 
extension  (?  starting  from  the  inflected  forms)  of 
OE.  w^a  wk.  masc.  misery.  The  vowel  of  OE.  wd 
adv.  and  int.  ill,  Wok,  or  of  OE.  wdwa  wk.  masc. 
misery,  may  have  influenced  the  forms,  but  cf. 
fofie,  etc.  extended  forms  of  Few  a.  which  are 
phonologically  very  similar.]    Misery,  woe. 

a  iMoo  A/oral  Ode  151  in  O.  E..  Horn.  1. 169  Eure  he  walde 
her  inne  wawe  and  ine  wene  [t',  r.  wane]  wunien,  WiS  J>et 
he  mihte  belle  pine  bi-flien.  c  imog  Lav.  2198  Heo  stureden 
heora  wepnan  wane  wes  on  folke.  Ibid.  2203  &  him  seolf 
mid  Wecne  [c  1275  onneJ>e]  ferde  into  ane  wateve.  Ibid.  5655 
I'co  cnihtes  weoren  vnwepned  ^a  J)e  waene  heo  wes  3eut:ae. 
£izx$  Ancr.  R.  114  Al  ^:et  flesch  jjunccheS  sur  o?er  bitter ; 
^et  is,  pine  &  weane,  &  teone.  &  alle  meseise.  c  1130  Hali 
Meid.  9  Worldliche  wunne  pat  tu  weiides  to  bi^eten,  ant 
hauest  ifunden  weane  l>rin,  &  wondraSe  riue.  c  1330  Ring  0/ 
Tars  66  Jhesu, ..Let  me  nevere  that  day  isee  A  tiraunt  for 
to  take.  For  Marie  love,. .  Arst  yif  him  wan  and  wrake.  1387 
Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  L  419  Kyng  Fortigern  sat  on  pe 
water  side,  and  was  wel  ful  of  woon  [L.  l^'ortiger  sedit 
anxius\ 

b.  Comb,  f  wan-,  fwen-sitJ,  misery;  f  wwn- 
Blaht,  slaughter. 

1205  Lay.  539  pa  Grickes  neoren  noht  warre  of  heore  wen- 
si3e[cia75  mochele  harme].  /bid.  2,0^%  &  ^u  scak  worsen 
warchen,  &  wonien  in  wansiSe  [£■1275  ine  wowe].  Ibid. 
9520  Faren  wit  swullento  somne,  &  mid  fehten  hit  to^dxlen  j 
makien  wxnslahtes. 

Hence  f  Wa-nllche  a.  [-//V/z, -LY  ^],  miserable, 
wretched. 

IS05  Lav.  35090  pa  .six  swin  he  gon  aeten  alle. . .  AI  biwaled 
on  axen,  wanliche  weoren  ba  sonden.  Ibid.  30288  Nu  we 
ma^en  wepen  and  wanliche  i-beren. 

tWane,  ^.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  wana,  wona 
(also  wan,  won),  2-3,  5  wone,  3-4  won,  4-5 
woon,  2-7  wane,  5  vane,  4-6  (9  diai.)  wan. 
[OE.  wanat  wgna^  nsually  indeclinable,  rarely  weak 
(also  wan^  wpn,  str.  adj.)  =  OS.,  MLG.,  MDu., 
Flemish  wany  ON.  van-r  (cf.  Want  sb.  and  Wan-), 
Goth,  wan-s :— OTeot,  *wano-,  prob.  f.  Indoger- 
manic  root  *wa-  as  in  L.  vdnus  Vain  a.] 
1.  Lacking,  absent,  deficient, 

c8»5  Vesp.  Ps.  xxii[il.  1  Nowiht  me  wonu  hvS  (Vulg.  nihil 
mi/ii deerit],  9^1  Blickl.Hom.  131  Xa^qxx  l>ehe(jc.DrihtenJ 
on  beofenas  asti^e,  |>oiion  he  naefre  won  w£es  (nirh  his  god- 
cundnesse  miht.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xix.  20  Eall  J»is  ic 
gelieold  ;  hwa:t  is  me  ^yt  wana?  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  75  pe 
Alon  l>et  haued  ^is  ilke  fif  ^ing  mid  him  he  is  leful  Mon,  and, 
if  him  is  eni  ^r  of  wane,  he  nis  nawijit  al-^e  leful  alse  him 
bi-houede.  a  laag  Ancr.  R.  26  Nis  no  god  wone  [v.r.  wane] 
t>er  ase  J?reos  J>reo  beoS,  mihte  &  wisdom  &  luue  iveied  to- 
gederes.  c  wsfiGen.ff  Ex,  3353  Tidlike  hem  was  &at  water 
wane,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  20056  Qua  hertili  hers  or  redis 
hit  Of  ur  leuedi  and  sant  iohn  t'air  beniscun  ^^an  bes  not  wan 
[Gb'tt.,  Trin.  won).  Ibid.  22846  For  al  weith  sal  J>am  be  wan 
[G<>'tt.,  Fair/,  wane,  Trin.  wone].  a  \j^%Maudelain  299  in 
Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  299  When  it  no  milk  gete  mijt, 
pe  fader... seyd,  '  alias,  hir  fode  is  wane*.  C1330R.  Brunne 
Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8329  Let  now  no  god  wdle  be  wane, 
Bot  help  to  venge  my  fader  bane  I  13. .  Gaw.  9f  Gr.  Knt. 
493  For  he  jerned  jelpyng  to  here,  Tha^  hym  wordez  were 
wane,  when  ^ay  to  sste  wenten.  1389  in  Engl,  Gilds  (1870) 
30  And  qwo-so  be  wane,  schal  paye  a  pound  of  wax.  c  x^oo 
ab  Pol.  Poems  ii.  61  Me  thenkep  ^ere  wit  is  wane  To  strode 
the  hony.  £1440  Promp.  Parv.  515A  Wane,  or  wantynge, 
absens,  deessens.  ^1475  Mankind  412  in  Macro  Plays  16 
He  [Mercy]  hath  Uught  Mankynde,  wyll  I[Myscheffl  haue 
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be  vane,  To  fyght  manly  a-geyn  hys  fon.  cxssa  Skelton 
Wkynat  to  Courte  t  917  Ye  must  weare  bukram,  Or  canuas 
of  Cane,  For  sylkes  are  wane. 

2.  Destitute  0/. 

a  800  Christ  370  pact  we  tires  wone  a  butan  ende  sculon 
erni)»u  drco^an.  971  BiickL  Horn.  17  He  bi&  wana  ^aes  ecan 
Icohtes.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn,  73  He  iiis  noht  fuUiche  cristene 
men  ^et  U  awiht  wone  of  |>i&se  |jreo  l>ing.  c  1430  Christ's  <nvn 
ComplaiHt  427  in  PoL  ReL  ft  L.  Poems  {1903)  .317  Alle  bestes 
. .  I n  kindeli  worchinge  ben  durable  Saaf oonly  I ,  of  witiis  wan. 

3.  With  numerals,  etc. :  Short  of.  Used  to  ex- 
]>ress  numbers  (one  or  two)  less  than  a  complete 
decade. 

C9ootr.  Bartfa*s  f/ist.m.xxW.  (Schipper)  311  0|>  J»aethyrae 
da;^a  rim  ^efylled  wses,  t>aet  is  anes  scares  wana  [r'.rr.  won(a) 
be}  syxtijrawintra.  rt  iiaaC?,^'.  C/uv«.  (LaudiMS.)  an.  972 
He  wxs  Jwi  ana  wana  .xxx.  wintra.  a  1125  Z.e^.  A'at/i.  67  A 
meiden  swiSe  ;un^  of  ^eres  twa  wone  of  tweiiti.  13.. 
Evoitg.  Nicod.  419  m  Arckiv  Stud.  iien.  Spr.  LIII.  399  Aiie 
u-ane  of  fourty  sirakes  with  yherd  he  sail  be  smyten.  c  1400 
RuUSl.Bemt{.^xoi<t)^z  pegudeherde,  Jiat  leftein  ^emunte 
ane  wane  of  a  hundrez  .sep  and  yede  at  seke  l?is  ane  b'  ^''^^ 
want,  a  1300  in  Bemardtts  de  Cura  etc.  32  Be  the  yheris  of 
cryst  comyn  and  gone,  Fully  nynty  aiide  nyne,  nocht  one 
wone. 

4.  Incomplete ;  not  fully  formed,  or  properly 
shaped.     Of  the  moon :  Not  full. 

1456  Sir  G.  Have  La7y  Arms  (S.T.S.)  76  Quhen  it  [the 
moon]  is  full,  all  thingis..ar  mare  forssy.,na  quhen  it  h 
wane.  1508  Dunbar  Fly  ting  1 95  Wan  wrai^^lane  wasp.  1825 
Jamieson,  a  ivan  tree  is  a  tree  that  has  not  *  grown  in  a 
circular  form  *,  or  that  is  not  filled  up  on  one  side. , .  Berwicks. 

6.   Insufficient,  (too)  small,  rare. 

c  X400  Destr.  Troy  3046  Hir  nose  for  the  nonest  was  nobly 
shapyn,..Nawiher  to  wyde  ne  to  wan,  but  as  horn  well 
s-myt.  i6a4  in  Rec.  Convent.  Burghs  Scot.  (1878)  III.  164 
[They]  buye  thair  staiple  guids  quhen  the  samln  does  come 
to  the  staiple  port  at  ane  wane  mercatt. 

Wane  (w^n),  v.  Inflected  waned,  waning. 
Forms  :  a.  i  wauian,  2-3  wanie-n,  3-4  wanye, 

5  ?wan;e,  4-7  wayne,  5  wan,  6-7  waine,  6-9 
wain,  7  wean,  3- wane.  ^.  i  wonian,  3-4  wone. 
Also  with  prefix,  i  2e-,  2-4  i-.  [OE.  wanian 
(wpm'an)  wk.  vl).  to  lessen  (trans,  and  intr.')  = 
OKris.  woniay  MDu.  waenen^  wanefi,  OS.  wanon, 
OHG.  wandn^  wanCn  (MHG.  ivanai)^  intr.,  ON. 
vaiia  trans.,  vana-sk  to  grow  less  (Norw.  vana  to 
spoil,  waste),  Goth.  *wa?tan  (cf.  wanaitis  loss, 
^TTijfjLa,  Rom,  xi.  12) :— OTeut.  *ivandjany  *ivanm- 
ian^  f,  *tvano-  lacking,  Wane  a,] 

L  t'fUr.  To  grow  less,  decrease.  (Opposed  to  7f/(?j:.) 

L  To  decrease  in  size  or  extent;  to  dwindle. 
Now  rare,  f  Also  with  pleonastic  complement,  ^ 
wane  lesSj  too  little. 

Beowui/iboj  pa  J>st  sweord  ongan  aefter  heaJ>oswate  hilde- 
?;icelum,  wi^bil  wanian.  c  iaj>o  Si.  Brendan  342  in  S.  Eng. 
Leg.  229  Ich  wondri  hou^  bis  taperes  bernez  t»us :  and  ne 
waniez  nou^t.  ^1400-50  Wars  Alex,  ^tji  pis  wasawondir- 
full  werk. .  tiat  b^i  [two  trees]  suld  wax  soo  &  wane  within 
a  wale  time.  14..  26  Pol.  Poems  xix.  44  py  vices  waxen 
moo,  And  by  vertues  wanen  lesse.  1584-7  Greene  Card  of 
Fancie  (1593)  04  b,  The  tree  forthwith  waineth  and  withei- 
eth.  1647  Fuller  Gd.  Th.  Worse  T.  in.  ix.  141  (A  disease] 
Wherein  the  Head  waxeth  too  great,  whil'st  the  Legges  and 
lower  parts  waine  too  Little.  1837  VVhewell  Hist.  Induct. 
Set.  (1857)  I.  228  Fruits  and  animals  wax  and  wane.  1875 
JowETT  Platoifi^.  2)  I.  444  That  which  grows  is  said  to  wax, 
and  that  which  decays  to  wane.  1896  Black  Horse  Gaz. 
Jan.  8/2  When  the  width  of  an  Empire  may  wax  and  enlarge 
Or  shrivel  and  wane  with  the  fate  of  a  charge. 
+  b.  To  decrease  in  number.   Obs, 

X397R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  982  pat  hii  horn  ssolde  vnder  stonde 
&lene  horn  wimmen  bat  hii  mi^te  horospring  eciie  so.  Vor 
J>ing  bat  woneb  &  nol>ing  wexb  sone  it  worb  ido.  £:z38o 
Sir  Ferumb.  1645  Now  haue  y  lost  kyng  Moradas..And 
othre  kynges  manye  . ,  Now  my  folkes  do>)>us  wanye,  y-Iost 
ys  myn  honour. 

t  0.  To  grow  less  in  quantity  or  volume.  Of 
the  sea,  water  :  To  subside,  ebb.  Obs. 

c  1S90  St.  Laurence  84  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  342  pis  tresour.  .ne 
schal  neuere  wanie,  akeeuere  wexefa'ite.  13..  E.  E.Allit. 
/'.  B.  496  How  bat  watterez  wern  woned  &  J?e  worlde  dryed. 
1398  Trevisa  Barth.  de  P.  R.  in.  xviiL  (ToIIemache  MS.), 
Physicieiis  tellel>  (>at  blood  wane>  by  age  [L.  sanguinem 
vtinui  Per  3etatem\  Ibid.xxw.  x,\iii,  Whan  be  mone  is  in 
J^  lower  corse  water  begynnej>  to  wanye.  c  1440  York  Myst, 
IX.  204  It  \sc.  the  flood]  is  wanand,  bis  wate  I  wele.  1456 
Sir  G.  Have  Laio  Arms  (S.T.S.)  76  The  mannis  harnis  is 
full  m  the  full  mone  and  at  the  full  see,  and  wanis  as  the  see, 
C17X0  Celia  Fiennes  Diary  (1888)  160  Thb  great  water 
seemes  to  flow  and  wane  with  ye  wind  but  it  does  not  Ebb 
and  flow  Like  the  sea  with  the  tyde.  2815  .Scott  Guy  M. 
xl.  The  snow,  which  had  been  for  some  time  waning,  had 
given  way  entirely  under  the  fresh  gale  of  the  preceding 
night.  '1  he  more  distant  hills,  indeed,  retained  their  snowy 
mantle,  but  all  the  open  country  was  cleared. 

2.  Of  the  moon:  To  undergo  the  periodical 
decrease  in  the  extent  of  its  visible  illuminated 
l>ortion,  characteristic  of  the  second  half  of  the 
lunation. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  17  ponne  se  mona  wanaS,  bonne  tacnaS 
he  ure  deaj>licnesse.     a  nag  Ancr.  R.  166  pe  mone  waxeS 

6  wone3,  &  nis  neuer  studeuest.    c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T, 
2077  And  vndemethe  hir  feet  she  hadde  a  moone,  Wexyng    ' 
It  was,  and  sholdc  wanye  soone.    c  1440  Astron.  CaL  (MS.    ' 
Ashm.  391),  Wtyn  it  is  an  hoole  which  shew*  by  similitude 
how)>e moone  wexe)»andwan^e>[?rfa^wanze^:  j^-^Wanze    ' 
V.  al.     i^  Shaks.  Afids.  N.  i.  i.  4  IJut  oh,  methinkes,  how    ! 
slow  This  oia  Moon  wanes.     z6ox  Song  0/ Mary  in  Farr  S. 
P.  Etiz,  fi845)  II.  428   Her  sunne  doth  neuer  clipse  nur 
cloude;   Her  moone  doth  neuer  wax  nor  wane.     1762  J, 
Kennedy  Compl.  Syst.  Astron.  Chron.  728  The  validity  of 


the  sacred  writings  never  can  be  denied,  while  the  moon 
shall  encrease  and  wane.  1868  Lockyer  Eletn.  Astron.  §  232 
From  New  Moon  the  illuminated  portion  of  our  satellite 
waxes,  or  increases  in  size,  till  Full  Moon,  and  then  wanes, 
or  diminishes,  to  the  next  New  Moon. 

3,  Of  light,  colour,  luminous  or  coloured  objects : 
To  decrease  in  biiDiance  or  splendour  ;  to  become 
faint  or  dim.  Also  ifionce-nses)  with  pleonastic 
complement,  to  wane/aint,  grey. 

ciooo  Rule  flfChrodegang  xix,  ^fter  ^rissum  tidum  sona 
cymS  se  aefensang..&  b*^  daijes  leoht  bonne  eac  wanoJi. 
a  xi2a  O.E.  C4iron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1107  Manege  sfedon  b^t 
hi  on  bam  monan . .  mistlice  tacna  ^esawon,  i^;  on?;eaii  cynde 
his  leoman  wexende  &  waniende.  1832  Iiinnvson  LaAy  0/ 
Shalott  iv.  The  pale  yellow  woods  were  waning.  1837  Car. 
I.YLE  Fr.  Rev.  ll.  v,  vi,  It  has  waned  faint  and  again  waxed 
bright.  1840  DiCKKNs  Barn.  Rndge  x,  The  light  waned 
without,  it  grew  dusk,  became  quite  dark.  1850  Kingsli:y 
A.  Locke  xxxiii,  The  candles  waned  grey,  and  the  grcit 
light  streamed  in  tlirough  every  crack  a[id  cranny.  1888 
Mekeijith  Reading  of  Earth  etc.  118  Remote  they  \sc.  the 
stars]  wane  to  gaze  intense. 

fi^.  1843  Lytton  Last  Bar.  \.  i.  The  royal  tournaments 
which  were  however  waning  from  their  ancient  lustre.  1874 
Gref.n  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  8.  445  The  old  splendour  of  her 
Court  waned  and  disappeared. 

4.  Of  a  person,  nation,  institution  :  To  decline  in 
power,  importance,  prosperity,  or  renown. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  iii.  30  Hit  jebyrap  baet  he  weaxe, 
and  ba;t  ic  wanije.  c  1205  Lav.  26991  pat  heore  uolc  gon 
waxen  and  Bruttes  gunnen  wonien.  a  1300  Cunor  AL  924 
lurselem  was  siruid  an  [tan]  ban  can  bair  kingrik  for  to  wan. 
c  1330  R  Brunne  Chron,  Ware  (Rolls)  1255  pey  wil  waxe  & 
we  sclial  wanye.  ^1628  Ld.  Brooke  (F.  Grevil)  Num. 
Learn.  Ixviii,  And  as  by  artle^se  Guides,  States  euer  waine : 
So  doe  they  where  these  vselesse  dreamers  reigne.  a  1633  T. 
Taylor  Goii^s  Jud^em.  1.  i.  xvi.  (1642)  51  This  was  the  first 
shake  that  ever  this  kingdome  received,  .whereby  it  began 
to  waine  and  decline.  1678  Dkvden  All  for  Love  \\\.  31 
Ven.  I'm  waining  in  his  favor,  yet  I  love  him.  1690  Child 
Disc.  Trade  Pref,  (B  2)  b,  The  inseparal^le  affinity  that  is. . 
at  all  times  between  Land  and  Trade,  which  are  Twins,  and 
have  always,  and  ever  will  wax  and  wane  together.  1850 
Mf^CosH  Div.  Govt.  i.  ii.  (1874)  51  When  Popery  was  waning 
in  France,  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  i860  Hawthobnk 
Transform,  xxxli,  A  people  are  waning  to  decay  and  ruin. 
1868  Peard  Water-farjn.  i.  7  Pisciculture  began  to  wane. 
'875  JowETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  122  Plato.. had  seen  the 
Athenian  empire.. wax  and  wane.  1876  Freeman  Norm. 
Conq.  V.  xxiv.  489  llse  ban  took  effect,  because  the  institu- 
tion was  already  waning. 

b.  To  decline  in  vigour,  to  age.  rare. 
18*1  Galt  Ann.  Parish  xxix.  252  Kven  Miss  Sabrina 
Hookie, .  .though  now  waned  from  her  meridian,,  .set  herself 
to  learn  and  to  teach  tambouring.  1899  J.  M-xxjiiE.  Romance 
of  PrO'Consul  xixt  208  Sir  George  Grey,  as  he  waned  under 
the  growing  load,  realised  that  he  and  Greater  Britain  would 
be  no  more  together. 

6.  Of  qualities,  conditions,  activities,  feelings, 
power,  etc.  ;  To  becotne  gradually  less  in  degree, 
to  decline  in  intensity,  abate. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  8488  pat  wijjinne  was  sorwe  inou 
hor  poer  wanede  vasle.  a  1340  Hamhole  Psalter  Prol.,  All 
gladnes  &  delite  of  erth  wanys  &  at  )>e  last  wytes  til  noght 
1377  Langl.  p.  pi.  B.  XV.  3  And  so  my  wiite  wex  and 
wanyed  til  I  a  fole  were,  c  1480  Ht^NRYsoN  Age  ^  Youth  46 
Thy  wittis  fyve  sail  wane,  thocht  thow  nocht  wald.  1599 
Hayu'akd  ist  Pt.  Life  Hen.  IV  140  Whilest  the  one 
Kings  power  was  waining,  and  the  other  not  yet  fullye 
wexen.  1649  C.  Wase  Sophocles,  Electro.  10  Nor  waynes 
my  grief,  but  still  encreases  more.  1655  Gurnall  C/m /'« 
Armour  verse  12.  x.  §  2  (1656)  290  But  let  it  \sc.  our 
obedience]  seem  to  wain  in  any  service  or  duty,  then  the 
Jordan  of  our  faith  flies  back.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  \.  217 
How  wanes  my  borrow 'd  bliss  !  1825  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11. 
/^^(/(//w^,  The  infinity  of  full  satisfaction,  .began  to  wane 
into  something  of  misgiving.  1833  Chalmkrs  Const.  Man 
('835)  I.  i.  92  This  sense  of  a  universal  law.. never  waned 
into  total  extinction  among  the  tribes  of  ferocious  and  un- 
tamed wanderers.  1878  Lkcky  Eng.injSthC.  I.  i.  161  The 
influence  which  his  good  private  character., once  gave  hiiu 
had  been  rapidly  waning.  1903  Mary  L.  Bruce  Anna 
Sivamvick  v.  184  The  precious  liours  passed,  and  the  stilt 
more  precious  physical  strength  waned.  1909  E.  H.  Burton 
Bp.  Chailoner  xxxiv.  II.  270  Gradually  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  Prote.stant  cause  waned. 
6.  Of  a  period  of  time  :  To  draw  to  its  close. 
Usually  with  some  notion  of  sense  3  or  5. 
_  1590  in  Segar  Honor  M Hit.  <t  CiiK  (1602)  198  But  spurnd 
in  vaine,  youth  waineth  by  encreasing.  1766  Goi.dsm.  Vicar 
W.  xxii,  As  1  walked  but  slowly,  the  lught  waned  apace. 
1795S0UTHEY  Joan  of  Arcx.x^t'^wt  soon  the  night  wain 'd 
on.  And  the  loud  trumpets'  blare  from  broken  sleep  Routed 
them.  1851  Mantell  Petrifactions  iv.  §  5.  405  A  solitary 
genus  of  Australia,  .whose  term  of  existence  seems  fast 
waning  to  its  close.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xxxvi,  The 
day  waned  into  a  gloomy  evening,  overcast  and  sad.  1865 
Miss  BnADDON5/r  Jaspers  Tenant  iii,  The  summer  waned 
slowly,  very  slowly  for  that  quiet  dweller  in  Scarsdale  Hermi- 
tage. 1903  *  S.  G.  Tallestyre  '  Voltaire  vii.  (1905)  80  The 
year  waned  in  such  studies, 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  decrease. 

1 7.  To  lessen,  diminish,  abridge  (a  privilege, 
right,  etc.).  Obs. 

a  889  Charter  of  Mlfred  in  Sweet  O.  E.  Texts  452  Ond 
swa  hwylc  mon  swa  hio  wonie  &  breoce,  ;;ewonie  him  god 
almahtij  his  weorldare  ond  ea[cl  swa  his  sawie  are.  a  1000 
Riddles  xxti].  33  Oft  ic  wirum  dol  wife  abe^e,  wonie  hyre 
willan.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  177  pe  oreguil  and  l>e  wraftfte 
ofkingesand  of barones.. wurre&  uppechirches  oSer  waniei'S 
hire  rihtes.  c  1470  Got,  fl-  Gaw.  1208,  I  aught  as  prynce  him 
to  prise  for  his  prouese.  That  wanyt  noght  my  wourschip,as 
he  thatal  wan.  0x628  Ld.  Brooke  (F.  i^x^\\\)Huyn.  Learn. 
cxviii.  And  of  these  Arts  it  may  be  said  againe.  That  since 
their  Theoricke  is  infinite;  Of  infinite  there  can  no  Artes 
remaine..  .Their  Theoricke  then  rnu.st  nut  waine  their  vse. 

1 8.  To  empty,  render  vacant.  Obs» 


c  1200  Trin.  Colt.  Hom.  33  Dos  word  sede  ))C  angel  for  J>at 
man  sholde  fuluullen  englene  sete  ^jc  was  er  iwaned  \fO  Jjc 
lucifer  and  his  ferreden  fellen  ut  ^jarof. 

\Q.  To  come  short  of,  lack.   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4291  Quen  hert  has  \)3A  it  will  wi.ss  pe 
bodi  niai  haue  namar  bliss,  Ne  namar  wa  ^jan  will  to  wan. 
H>id.  12196  Bot  )?aiare. .  Alsachim  or  brasin  bell,  pat  noJ»er 
can  vnderstand  ne  tell  Wat  takens  J7air  aun  sune,  |^at  witt 
bath  wanis  and  resune. 

10.  'J'o  wane  away :  to  cause  to  wane  away,  to 
diminish  gradually.  Also  refl,  of  the  moon 
{iionce-use\  to  wane  away. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  xxiv.  xv.  II,  198  Speciall  remediefor 
ruptures,  convulsions,  and  pleurisies:  it  waneth  away  the 
overgrowne  splene.  1797  Anna  Slwako  Lett.  (1811)  V.  4 
Proud  once  and  princely  was  the  mansion,  ere  a  succession 
of  spendthrifts  waned  away  its  splendour.  1867  Jkan  Inge- 
low  Tired  iv,  And  let  that  moon  of  April  wane  itself  away. 
b.  nonce-use.  To  cause  (the  moon)  to  wane. 

1904  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  46  I'he  bidden  hand  which  wanes  the 
moon  and  ebbs  the  tide. 

Wane,  obs.  f.  Vain  a.,  Wan  a.,  Wain  j//.^, 
Wean  v.  and  sb.y  When  j  north,  f.  Wone  sb.  Obs. ; 
obs.  pa.  t,  of  Win  v. 

Waneand,  var.  Waniand  Obs, 

t  Wanease,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  waneis(e.  [f. 
Wan-  +  Kase  sb.  Cf.  Unease.]  Uneasiness,  vexa- 
tion. Hence  Waneise  v.  rejt.j  to  put  oneself  to 
trouble  (Jam.  1808). 

15. .  Dumb  Wyjf  J  j6  in  Laing  Set.  Rem.  Pop.  Poetry  Scot. 
(1882),  We  deuillis  can  na  wayis  latt  hir  ;  Giue  man  tak  5OW 
the  waneis.  1776  Herd's  Scott. Songs  II.  214  O  waly  fu  fa' 
the  cat  !  For  sne  lias  bred  muckle  wanease. 

Wane-cloud.  Meteorot.    [?  f.  Wane  sb.'^  or  v. 

The  sense  meant  to  be  expressed  by  tlie  compound  was 
perh.  'a  cloud  in  process  of  waning  or  becoming  smaller'.] 

A  cirro-stratus  cloud. 

1823  T.  FoKSTER  Res.  Atmosph.  Phenomena  i.  §  6  (ed.  3) 
17  Of  the  Cirrostratus  or  Wanecloud. 

Waned  (w^Uid),  ppl,  a.     [f.  Wane  z;. +  -ed1.] 

That  has  waned  ;  diminished,  decreased. 

1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  F/,  iv.  vii.  4  Once  more  I  shall  enter* 
change  My  wained  state,  for  Henries  Rcgall  Crowne.  1640 
J,  GowER  Ovid's  Fcstiv.  \\.  35  Ten  times  the  Moon  her 
waned  light  did  gather.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  Lake  11.  xxiii, 
Not  so  proud  Was  I  of  all  that  marshall'd  crowd.  Though  the 
waned  crescentown'd  my  might.  1816  Coleridge /,aj'JiVr/«. 
p.  xxii,  Like  an  aged  mourner.,  who  is  watching  the  wained 
moon  and  sorroweth  not.  18x8  Keats  Endym.  n.  482  When 
our  love-sick  queen  did  weep  Over  his  waned  corse. 

Wanehope,  var,  Wanhopb  Obs. 

Wanelasour,  var.  Wanlasour  Obs. 

t  Wa*neless,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Wane  sb.^  or  v.+ 
-LESS.]     Not  liable  to  waning. 

a  1618  Sylvester  Little  Bartas  216  She  [the  Moon],  Wax- 
less,  Wa n e - 1  ess,  doth  both  wane  and  wax. 

Wanen,  -ene,  var.  Whenne,  Obs..^  whence. 

Wanesc(h)ot,t,  -skoti^t,  obs.  ff.  Wainscot. 

Wanese,  vnr.  Wanze  v.  Obs. 

Wanest,Wanet,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  VANiSHEn,  Vaunt. 

Wanetreutht :  see  Wantuoth. 

Wanewerd,  -■writ:  see  Wanweird,  Wanwit. 

Waney  (wt^*ni),  a.  Also  7,  9  wany,  7  wainny. 
•waynny,  9  wainy.  [f.  Wane  sb\  +  -v.]  Of 
unsquared  or  imperfectly  squared  timber  :  Havini,' 
wanes  (see  Wane  sb.^  3")  or  natural  bevels  at  the 
angles.  Hence,  of  an  angle  or  edge  :  consisting  of 
wane. 

1662  Atwell  Faithf.  Surveyour  133  When  they  do  hew 
any  timber,  they  leave  it  so  wany,  that . .  they  leave  it  nearer 
round  then  square.  1679  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc.  viii.  140  The 
Girders  . .  prove  commonly  somewhat  Wainny  upon  their 
upper  sides,  i860  Builder  21  Jan.  46/2,  I  have  found  a 
difference . .  of  from  five  to  twenty-five  per  cent.,  according  as 
timber  was  squared  or  wany.  1876  Act  39  <*;■  40  Vict.  c.  80 
§  24  Any  square,  round,  waney,  or  other  timber.  1878  Efi' 
cycl.  Brit.  IV.  773/2  'I'he  pine  prepared  for  exportation  is 
made  into  squaredtimber,. ;  or  into  waney  timoer  (as  it  is 
called  when  only  partially  squared  or  flatted).  z888  Burt 
Stand.  Timber  Meas.  237  'I'he  chord  of  the  defective  angle, 
or  waney  edge. 

I^fiS'  context.  1837  Haliburton  Clockm.  Ser.  i.  v.  34  As 
hard  at  the  heart  as  a  log  of  elm;  howsomever,  said  a  third, 
I  hope  it  wont  be  long  afore  he  has  the  wainy  edge  scored 
off  of  him,  any  how. 

Hence  Wa'neyness. 

1679M0XON  Mech,  ^'.r^r*:.  viii.  1401116  Joysts..  strengthen 
their  Bearing  by  so  much  as  they  project  over  the  Round- 
ness or  Waynniness  of  the  upper  side  of  the  Girder. 

Wanflar,  -er,  var.  ff.  Wamfler.  Sc, 
tWanfortnne.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  Wan- +  Fortdnk 
sb^    Misfortune. 
a  1500  Bernard,  de  cura  rei  fam.  (E.E.T.S.)  345  Seldyne 

..besy  diligence  Folowis  with  wanfortonys  violence:  Bot 
.seldinar  wanfourtowne  \>w  dessewj-r  Sale  fra  swernes.  1535 
LvNDESAY  Satyre  4022,  1  trow  wan-fortune  brocht  me  heir. 

17x1  [De  Foe]  Sp.  for  D sse  of  Arnistonn  10  Geen  I 

have  had  the  Wanfortune  to  believe  also,  That  the  Pre- 
tender is  the  Q—*s  Brother.  Ibid.  14  If  I  have  been  sa 
wanfortunate  as  to  believe  the  Pretender  to  be  legitimate. 
Wang^Cwgq).  Obs.txQ.diaL  Forms:  i  wange, 
waenge,  wenge,  wonge,  3-5  wong(e,  4-6 
•wang(e,  (4  woong,  5  wangge,  "waynge,  vange, 
7  wonggo,  9  iliai,  whang),  7-  dial.  wang.  [OE. 
wang,  str.  inasc,  wange^  wk.  neut.,  corresp.  to 
OS.  wanga  fern.,  MDu.  wange  (mod.Du.  zoang 
fem.),  MLG.  wange  neut.,  fern.,  OIIG.  wanga 
neut.  (MHG.  wange  neut.,  mod.G.  wange  fem.), 


WANG. 


WANIAND. 


ON.  vange  wk.  masc.  (Norw.  vange ;  Da.  vanger 
pi.  'cheeks'  of  a  press),  Goth.  *ivaggd,  ?  fern,  or 
neut,  (whence  waggare is  ^Wo'w  =  OK.-wangere)  :— 
OTeut.  *waijgon-j  'On-.  The  further  etymology  is 
obscure ;  some  regard  the  word  as  cogn.  w.  c3E. 
■Z£/a«^  field,  WoN'G.] 

fl.  The  cheek.   Obs. 

^975  Ritskiv.  Gosp.  Matt.  v.  39  ?if  hwa  dec  slae  on  Sat 
swi6ran  wonge  z/^/ccke  J>in.  cxooo  ^lfric  Saints'  Lives 
xxiii  B,  556  ponne  astrehte  ic  me  sylfe  on  eorSan  and  J^a 
wangas  mid  learum  oferjeat.  ^'looo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  20 
Smyre  mid  J^y  J>2et  wenge.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  18308  Adam 
fell  dun  for-wit  his  fete  And  spak  til  him,  wit  wonges  wete. 
a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  vi.  28  Nihtes  when  y  uende  .nnt 
walce,  for-ihi  myn  wonges  waxcth  won.  c  1380  Sir  Tristr. 
732  pe  king  biheld  l>at  old,  Hou  bin  wonges  were  wete. 
c  14*5  Wyntqun  Cron.  v.  ix.  1968  QuhiU  wepyt,  quhill  sclio 
wongys  wete.  c  1440  York  Myst,  x.  275  Thy  wordis  makis 
me  my  wangges  to  wete. 

2.  A  molar  tooth  :  =  Wang-tooth. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Reeve's  T.  no  Swa  werkes  ay  the  wanges 
in  his  heed.  1901  F.  E.  Taylor  Folk  Sp.  S.  Lane.  (E.D.D.), 
lyangt  a  tooth  ;  geit.  a  back  tooth. 

Wang^jWeng.  s.w,diaL  [Of  uncertain  origin; 
possibly  a  var.  of  Wing  j^.,  which  in  some  dialects 
denotes  a  part  of  a  ploughshare]  (See  quots.) 
^  1813  Vancouver  A^'c.  Devon  117  The  [plough-Jbeam.. 
is  seven  feet  long,  furnished  at  the  head  with  an  horizontal 
and  vertical  graduated  wang  of  rack-work.  x886  /K  Somer- 
set IVord'bk.y  it^aug',  or  IVen^.  1.  A  strong  iron  fixed  to  the 
front  end  of  the  beam  [of  a  plough),  having  notches  by  which 
the  end  of  the  foot-chain,  .is  adjusted,  ..as  may  be  needful, 
according  to  the  width  of  furrow  desired..  .2.  Of  a  cart— the 
iron  loop  or  staple  upon  each  shaft,  to  which  is  hooked  on 
the  chain  of  the  vorc-liorse. 

Wang,  var.  Wong  dial.t  field. 

Wangala,  variant  of  Vanglo. 

x86a  in  Veness  El  Dorado  (1866)  .^pp.  124  Wangala  ^Sesa* 
mum  orientale^  Linn.),  seeds  of.  Yield  a  fine  bland  oil. 
Used  in  soups. 

Wangan,  variant  of  Wangun. 

t  Wangel,  nphctic  f.  of  Evangel.  *SV.  and  north, 

c  1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  xxvii.  {Machar^  1431  pe  buk  of  t>e 
wangele.  1389  in  Sir  W.  Fraser  Wemyss  o/\v.  (1S8S)  1 1.  24 
in  N.  ^^.  9th  Sen  IV.  438,3  Bath  the  partys  fornemmyt, 
the  haly  wangelis  twechyt,  the  gret  ath  has  sworn,  f  1450 
St.  Cuthhert  (Surtees)  63oo  pe  text  of  wangels  fell  in  pe 
water.  14568:8  G.  llAVEZ-aiv  Wrwj(S.T.S.)  128  He  law  of 
nature  and  of  the  wangel.  a  1566  in  liannatyne  -J/i*.  (Hunter. 
Club)  118  So  said  Saiict  Johine  in  his  wangell.  1819  W. 
Tennant  Papistry  Storm  d  iiZij)  (t  John  Knox..  Past  like 
a  lioii  round  the  land.  And  wi'  the  wangyle  in  his  hand. 

Wangelist(e,  -yst :  see  Evangelist. 

tWanger.  Obs,  Forms:  i  wongere,  wan- 
gere,  4  wonger(e,  wanger(e.  [OE.  wang^re  = 
OHG.  wangdri  (MHG.  wanger)^  Goth,  tvagga- 
rets  ;— OTeut.  type  *watjgdrjO'Zy  f.  *waygo-  cheek, 
Wang  l.]   A  pillow. 

Speght  (1602)  explains  the  word  (in  Chaucer)  as  'a  male, 
or  Douget  ,  and  this  ex[>lanation  appears  in  Kersey  1708  and 
later  Diets,  and  glossaries. 

cgoo  tr.  Bxda^s  Hist.  iv.  xiv.  [xi.J  (1800)  996  To  |>on  J>«tte 
irom  djcle  )>ses  heafdes  eac  swylce  meante  wongere  betweoh 
Xeseted  beon.  ciooo  ^lfkic  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  124 
Ceruicaly  wangere.  c  13^6  Chaucer  Sir  T/iopas  201  His 
brighte  helm  was  his  wonger[r'.>-r.wangcr,wongerc,wangere.]. 

Wanghee  :  see  Wha.ngee. 

Wangle  (wae'qg'l),  v.^  dial.  [Pcrh.  an  altered 
form  of  Waggle  v.,  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
dial,  wankle  to  totter  (app.  rare)  or  of  its  source 
Wankle  a.  (OE,  tuancol)  unsteady,  tottering. 
Cf,  Norw.  vangia  to  roam  about,  (of  weather)  to 
be  unsteady.]  intr.  Of  a  thing  :  To  move  loosely 
or  shakily  on  its  base  or  in  its  place  of  attachment. 
Of  a  person  :  To  go  unsteadily. 

i8ao  Wii.BRAHAM  Cluih.  Gloss.f  WiiMgle,  to  totter  or  vibrate. 
See  Junius  in  voce,  wanckle.  1841  Haktsiioknk  Salop.  Ant, 
Gloss.,  tVan^le,  to  be  unsteady,  totter.  1868  Atkinson 
Cleveland  Gloss.,  ITan^le,  to  totter,  or  shake  to  its  fall ;  of 
a  >yall,  buildini^,  &c.  1869  Lonsdale  G/oss.,  H^angle,  to 
totter,  to  walk  feebly.  1876  Mid-Vorksh.  Gloss.^  iVangh-^ 
to  rock,  or  shake,  noisily.  189X  M.  C.  F.  Mokris  Yorksh. 
Folk-Talk  Gloss.,  lYangle^  to  shake,  to  totter,  to  waver;  to 
be  in  a  sensitive  state. . .  Ex.— Thoomun  put  it  varry  wangling 
(in  setting  a  trap). 

Hence  Wangliuff  ppL  a,  (in  quot.  app,  *  ram- 
bling').    Also  Wa'ngier. 

X869  G.  J.  Chester  TransatL  Sk.  325  The  old  gentleman 
in  the  pulpic  meanwhile  drawling  out  a  long,  wangling,  ex- 
tempore prayer.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.^  Wangler,  an  unstable 
person. 

Wangle  (w3e*i]g*l),  z/.2  shng  and  coUoq,  [Of 
uncertain  origin. 

First  recorded,  as  printers*  slang,  in  1888;  current  among 
soldiers  in  the  war  of  1914-1918,  and  hence  in  general  col- 
loquial use.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  connexion  with  the 
northerly  dialect  word  Wanclb  r.'  Probably,  like  many 
other  slang  words,  it  was  formed  involuntarily,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  obscure  sense  of  phonetic  symbolism;  the  sug- 
gestion may  have  come  from  Waggle  t/.] 

trans.  To  accomplish  (something)  in  an  irregular 
way  by  scheming  or  contrivance  ;  to  bring  about 
or  obtain  by  indirect  or  insidious  means  (some- 
thing not  obtainable  openly) ;  to  manipulate, 
*fake*  (an  account,  report,  prices).  Hence  Wa'n- 
gier, one  who  *  wangles'.     Wa*ngUng  vbl.  sb, 

1888  Jacob  I  Printers  Vocab.,  Wangle ,  ^ '&\;vn^  term  used 
by  printers  to  express  arranging  or  *  faking  '  matters  to  one's 
own  satisfaction  or  convenience.     X91Z  Standard  la  July  zo 


He  denied  that  he  had  ever  been  asked  by  a  driver  to  'fake ' 
ameteraUhou;;h  he  had  heard  banter  in  the  garage  about  the 
'  wangling'  of  meters.  1917  F.din.  Rex:  July  45  No  market 
is  ever  'free':  probe  it  deep  enough,  and.,  monopolies  will. . 
be  found,  in  many  cases  deliberately  'wangling  '  prices  and 
limiting  production  to  sustain  them,  1917  Bulletin  28  Dec. 
3/2  He  had  come  in  from  the  North  Atlantic  Cruiser  Patrol, 
and  when  in  home  waters  had  *  wangled  '  a  few  days'  leave. 
1918 'B.  Cable '.^/>J/^«  0'  War  y\.  143  He  had  been.,  plan- 
ning..how  to  apply  and  how  to  get  quickly  through  his 
training,  and  ^fays  of  wangling  it  to  get  to  this  Squadron. 
1920  Blackiv,  Mag.  June  790/1  We  took  it  in  turns  to  stay 
in  the  garden  against  the  return  of  the  motor  wanglers. 

tWangrace^.  Sc.  Obs,  [f.  Wan- +  Grace  Ji5.] 

Lack  of  grace,  want  of  propriety. 

1513  Douglas  Miuis^  Exclam.  agst.  Detraciouris  13  Sum 
beyn  sa  frawart  in  malice  and  wangrace,  Quhat  is  weill  said 
thai  love  nocht  worth  ane  ace. 

Wangrace  2.  Sc,  and  Anglo-Irish,  Also 
-grease.     A  kind  of  gruel. 

tt  1733  in  C.  K..  Sharpe  Ballad  Bk.  (1823)  113,  I  gave  him 
wangrace  in  his  bed.  And  row'd  the  blankets  round  him. 
1829  Ace,  Persons  rejuark.  Health  <"(■  Longev.  225  The  sweat 
which  he  took,. was  what  tliey  call  a  wangrease  in  that 
country.  It  is  made  of  oatmeal,  flummery  made  very  thin, 
sweetened  with  honey,  and  a  lump  of  fresh  butter.  1899 
Century  Mag.  Oct.  959/1  'Aye,  an'  a  bowl  i*  wan-grace,' 
Kosie,  the  maid,  said — 'that's  what'U  put  thestfaren'th  intil 
ycr  bones  again.' 

Wang-tootb..  Obs,  exc.  dial,  (see  Eng,  Dial, 
Vict.),    [WangI.]  a  cheek-tooth,  molar. 

a  1000  Laivs  y-El/red  xllx.  i  ^if  hit  sie  wongtoS,  ^eselle 
III!  scill.  to  bote,  c  jooo  /Elkric  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  157 
Afolaresj  uclgeniiini,  wangte^d.  cixisGtoss.  W.de Bibbesiv. 
(MS.  Arundel)  in  Wrigiit  ^oc.  146  Les  messeleres,  wangc-te? 
[read'tc\*\  MS.  Cambr.  wangeleth).  138a  Wyclif  jndg. 
XV.  19  And  so  the  Lord  opuede  a  woong  tooth  [1388  wang 
tooth ;  Vulg.  molarem  dentevt\  in  the  cheek  boon  of  theasse. 
£1386  Q.\\K\)cv-Vi.  Monk's  T.  54  Andof  this  asses  cheke.that  was 
dreye.  Out  of  a  wang  tooth  sprang  anon  a  welle.  1393  Langl. 
P.  Pt,C.  xxiii.  191  He..beieouicmy  wang-tel?.  1483 CaM. 
Angl.  406/1  A  Waynge  tothe  \v.r.  Vange  tothe],  genuinusy 
viaxillaris.  1576  Tu'Rbekv.  l-'enerie  182  Take  them  and  cut 
away  their  nether  lawe  wherein  there  wang  teeth  be  set. 
1607  Makkham  Cavet.  i.  (1617)  79  His  two  tushes  of  his 
nether  chappe,  and  the  two  wongge  teeth  of  the  same  ne.\t 
to  the  lushes.  1659  Somni  R  Diet.  s.  v.  tl'ang,  That  old 
rime  :  And  in  witness  that  this  is  sooth,  I  bite  the  wax  with 
my  wang  tooth.  1674  Ray  A''.  C.  Words  s.v.,  The  Wang, 
tooth ;  the  Jaw-tooth. 

Wangun  (wicijgfti).  1/.S,  Also  wapgan, 
Wanigan,  wammikin.  [Sliortened  from  Mon- 
tngnais  Indian  atawangan^  i,  atawan  to  buy  or  sell. 
Cf.  Cree  and  Odjibwa  aiawdgan,  '  ce  dont  on  se 
sert  pour  acheter  ou  pour  vendre '  (Lacombe).]  A 
receptacle  for  small  supplies  or  a  reserve  stock ; 
esp.,  a  boat  or  a  chest  containing  outfit  supplies 
for  a  lumber  camp, 

iS^hARTLETrDict,Amer.,Wa>rgaH.  (Indian.)  In  Maine, 
a  boat  for  carrying  provisions.  1854  Americans  at  Home 
(ed.  Haliburton)  III.  254  The  boats  appropriated  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  whole  company,  apparatus,  and  provisions  [of 
river-driversjt  when  loaded,  are  called  *  wanguns',  an  Indian 
word.... Among  the  dani;crs  to  be  incurred.. is  that  of  *  run- 
ning the  wangun '..which.,  means  the  act  of  taking  these 
loaded  bateaux  down  river  from  station  to  station,  i860 
Harper's  .^  lag.  XX.4SI  Behind  each  regimentof  logs  follows 
the  wangan — a  small  boat  or  barge  with  a  canvass  awning 
stretched  over  it,  and  the  cook  and  supplies.  1878  Scrib- 
ner's  Mag,  XV.  150  The  drive  is  accompanied  by  what  is 
called  a  wammikin,  consisting  of  a  raft  of  s([uare  timber  or 
long  logs  on  which  is  built  a  comfortable  shanty.  191ZS.  £. 
White  Rules  0/  Game  i.  xiii  [Log-driving.)  Ordinarily  on 
drive  we  have  a  wanigan...A  w.inigan's  a  btg  scow.  It 
carries  the  camp  and  supplies  to  follow  the  drive. 
b.  Stores,  provisions. 

1907  Scribner  s  Mag.  Jan.  2/1    Now  load  up   with   the 
buiKlles  and  boxes,  ihe  tent,.. the  provisions — alt  that  stuflf 
that   is  known  as  'duffel'  in  New  York,  and  * butvts'  in 
French  Canada  and  ^wangan'  in  Maine. 
C.  atlrib. 

1907  Bleick  Cat  June  19  An  ancient  Wangan-chest,  relic  of 
his  father's  river-days.  1908  S.  E.  Whitk  River  Man  xv. 
131  Tlie  ground  had  now  hardened  so  that  a  wanigan  boat 
was  unnecessary.  Instead,  the  camp  outfit  was  transported 
in  wagons. 

tWanhap.  Sc.  Obs,  Also  6  van-,  [f.  Wan- 
+  1 1 A  P  j/'.  I  ]    M  isfortune. 

1513  Douglas  /Eneis  v.  iv.  89  Scho . .  on  the  scherp  skelleis, 
to  her  wanhap  Smat  with  sic  fard  the  airis  in  flenderis  lap. 
1549  Contpl.  Scot.  viii.  72  O  quhat  vanliap,  quhat  dyabolic 
teniptatione.  1571  Sattr.  Poems  Reform,  xxvii.  103  Oif  \>axt 
itt  be  in  bondage  brocht  be  the,  Then  warreitt  war  thy  weirdis 
apd  wanhap.  1819  W.  Tennant  Papistry  Storm'd  (1827) 
194  Backlins  he  stagger't  wi'  a  rair  'io  Gamyl's  tomb,  and 
hid  him  thair  Frae  ouie  mair  wanhap. 

So  t  Wanhappy  (/.  Sc,  unfortunate. 

CIS90  J.  BuREL  Passage  0/  Pilgr.  \,y\\.  in  J.  Watson's 
Coll,  Sc.  Poems  11.  (1709)  19  The  wildbair  that  wanhappie 
heist,  Quhois  tusks  of  length  war  at  the  leist  Ane  quarter 
langand  mair.  z8o8  Tamieson,  Wanltappie.  c  1830  in  ChWd 
Ballads  IV.  386/1  They  hae  fawn  a  wagering  them  atwecn 
At  a  wanhappy  time. 

Wa*nhope,  ^(5.  and  £Z.  Obs.t\c.  arch.  Also  3-4 
wane-,  4  won-,  .S".:.  van-,  4-5  whan-,  5  wann-, 
6-7  wanne- ;  4  -hop,  5  -hoppe.  [f.  Wan-  -h  Hope 
sb.'^  Cf.  MLG.,  MDu.  wanhope  (mod.Du.  -hoop)^ 
whence  MSw.z/fl«//(7/,MDa.i'(7«Atf^.     Cf.UNHOPE.] 

A.  sb.  1.  Hopelessness,  despair. 

In  early  use  chiefly,  despair  of  salvation.  Hence  often  in 
amatory  compositions  which  imitate  religious  language. 

1*97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  6832  Is  men  as  in  wanhope  wcnde 
hom  ajen  bliue.    a  1300  Cursor  M.  35769  pou  sinful,  be  Jwn 


war  wit-all  In  wreche  waiiiiop  l>at  i>ou  ne  fall.  Ibid.  28345 
J>at  has  don  me  for  to  fall  in  wane-hope.  1303  R.  Brunnb 
Handl.  Synne  5170  Sloghenes,  hyt  wyl  t)e  grope  To  brynge 
t>e  yn-to  whanhope.  c  1310  Cast.  Love  951  Ne  beo  l70U  in 
wonhope  non.  c  1366  Chauckr  Rom,  Rose  981  Fiue  arowis 
were  of  other  gisc.The  thridde  of  hem  was  clepe  Shame. 
The  fourthe,  Wanhope  cleped  is.  139.  —  Pars.  T.  r  693 
(Egerton  Mis.)  Wanhope,  ^at  is,  dispeire  of  the  mercy  of  go>d. 
c  1425  Eng.  Conq,  Irel,  32  Her  of  come  the  Englysshe  hope 
&  comfort;  &  to  the  Iresshe,  died  &  wanhope.  (^1450 
Mirour  Saluaciotin  (Roxb.)  28  V*  wedded  folk  of  wanhope 
shuld  noght  be  Trowing  the  stat  sauvable  of  onely  \  irginiiee. 
1471  Cax'ios  Recineil  (Somnfer)  21  He  wente  out  of  the 
oracle.. al  bare  of  gladnes  and  al  oppres>yd  and  enuironed 
wytli  wanhope  cam  to  his  folk,  c  1518  Skelton  Magnyf. 
2337  There  is  no  man  may  synne  more  mortally  Than  of 
Wanhope  thrughe  the  vnhappy  wayes,  By  Myschefe  to 
breuyate  and  shorten  his  dayes.  a  154a  Wvatt  in  TotteCs 
Misc.  (Arb.)  59  Renewyng  with  my  sute  my  payne.  My  wan- 
hope with  your  stedfastnesse.  1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb. 
Kent'tB  They . .  were  driuen  in  the  end,  to  giue  ouer  in  the 
plain  field,  for  very  dispaire,  wanhope,  and  weerinesse.  z86i 
Temple  Bar  Dec.  151  Wan-hope  had  weighed  my  spirit  to 
the  dust.  1870  Morris  Plarthly  Par.  III.  ni.  279  And  [ed, 
1903  But]  creeping  wanhope  did  he  still  withstand.  1894  — 
Woodbeyofui  World-2.-2\  Two  days  he  battled  thus  with  btorm 
&  blindness,  &  wanhope  of  his  life. 

U  2.  Erroneous  uses,    fa.—  Vain  hope. 

There  is  an  apparent  instance  in  the  edd.  of  Douglas  /En. 
I.  vi.  82,  but  the  Camb.  MS.  nas  with  vaynhope  [L.  vana 
spe], 

1433  YoNGE  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  145  Hoppe  is  a  ryghtfull 
tryste  for  a  ryghtfull  Wtrke,  i-put  be-lwen  wanhoppe  and 
dysspayie,  or  prcsompwon  of  goodis  to  come  aftyr  to  be 
hadde.  And  of  illis  to  come  afftyr  to  be  Enchued.  a  1548 
Hall  Chron.^  Rich.  HI,  48  That  they  should  brynge  her  yf 
yt  were  possible  into  some  wanhope,  or  as  men  >aie  into  a 
fooles  paradise,  1549  ChaloNek  Erasm.  on  P'olly  H  ij,  A 
few  yeres  haue  they  spetite  yet,  in  great  wanhope,  and 
pleasure  [L.  summa  cunt  voluptate\.  a  1563  —  tr.  Boeth.  1. 
met.  vii.  22  in  Q.  EUz.  Englishings  158  Wan  hope  forbere 
[L.  spent /ugato\,  1570  Lf.vins  ManSp.  170/4  Wanhope, 
falsa  spes.  1583  Stocker  Civ.  Warr,s  Lowe  C.  m.  114b, 
Suffer  not  your  selues  to  be  abused  by  fablts  and  trifling 
toyes,  neither  be  you  carried  away  with  a  Wanhope.  1593 
G.  HAKVf:v  Ne^v  Let.  B,  A  wan,  or  windy  Hope,  is  a  notable 
breake-necke  vnto  itselfe. 

fb.  In  late  i6th  c.  and  early  l7thc.  writers  wrt« 
hope  (two  words)  seems  to  be  used  for  *  ir.int 
hope  ',  as  if  containing  Wan  a.  Obs. 

1558  in  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1870)  VI.  80  [There  was  but]  a 
wan  hope  of  recovering  Calais.  '1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Sccretorie 
I.  (16^5)  93  The  intollerable  woes  wherein  I  lived. .might 
have  kindled  in  me  some  wan  hope  cne  day  to  have  found 
an  hour  so  happy  wherein  by  a  right  conceit,  .our  natural 
care  might  in  some  sort  or  other  have  been  rciiued.  1589 
l^QiHiK.  Scillaes  Metam,  B  3  b,  I  curse  fond  Loueand  Fortune 
durelesse,  Wan  kope  my  wcale,  my  trust  but  bad  adueniuie. 
1590  Sidney  Arcadia  11.  iii.  (1912)  164  My  slieepe  arc 
thoughts, ..My  sheepehooke  is  wanne  hope,  which  all  up- 
holctes.  1607  R.  Qarew)  tr.  Estienne's  World  Wond.  i. 
xxvi.  913  At  last  he  remembered  that  the  king  had  often 
shewed  mercy  on  malefactors,  and  thereupon  conceiuing 
some  wanne  hope,  be  was  eucr  harping  vpon  that  siring. 
x6io  FoLKiNGHAM  Feudigr.  I.  X.  28  And  though  the  small 
show  of  winter  verdure  giues  wanne  hope,  yet  hisfaire  May- 
flortsh  reuiues  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  doubiful  and  wauer- 
ing  experimenter,  with  fut  a^su^ance  of  a  rich  venture  for 
liaruest.  i6ia  J.  Davies  (HereT.)  J/k«'5  ^"fli:/-/^  (Grosari) 
12/1  My  Soule  dismai'd,  net  knowing  where  to  flee,  With 
hands  of  Hope  (wan  Hoi.)c)  at  thee  doth  graspe.  1648  G. 
Daniel  F.clog  iv.  169  'J'his,  his  last  Refuge,  a  wan  hope,  to 
bring  Himselfe  to  former  Glories  of  a  Kinge. 

+  B.  adj.  [Cf.  MSw.  vanhopa  aoj.]  That  has 
no  hope,  despairing,   Obs, 

^  1549  Coverdalk,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Rom.x'n.  4-16  Suffer 
it,  not  with  heauye  heartes,  as  men  that  are  wanhope  [later 
edd.  in  wanhope,  in  dispaire],  but  [etc.]. 

Hence  fWa'nhope  v.  [=  MLG.  wanhopcn, 
MSw.  vanhopa^  MDa.  vanhobe'\  to  despair.  •fWan- 
hopinff  vbl.  sb,  f  Wanhopofally  adv.,  despaii- 
iiigly.    fWanhopely  rt.,  hopeless. 

a\yx>  Cursor M.-z-^^io  fai.  .wines  for  l>air  mikel  sin  neiicr 
to  merci  for  to  win,  and  suagat  for  ^air  wanhopping  l>ai  fall 
wit-vten  vp-couering.  c  1425  Eng.  Conq.  Irel.  16  He  w.is 
neuer  whan-hopefully  argh,  ne  alerd,  ne  amayed  of  htrt. 
Ibid.  88  In  the  man  of  blode,  the  blode  shall  aryse,  &  wan- 
hoply  shal  hys  pynsynge  be.  13. .  Celestin  22  in  Anglia  I. 
68  Hadde  a  man  neuere  so  myche  mys  wroughte,  To  godts 
mercy  wanhope  he  nought. 

tWanhue,  v.  Sc.  Obs,  In  5  wanhew.  [f. 
Wan- +  Hue  v.^'\  trans.  To  stain. 

c  i4ao  Wyntoun  Cron,  v.  xii.  3696  (Cott.  MS.)  Qubar  of 
sacles  blude  droppande  ^hit  wanhewis  {v.r.  vnhcwis]  bathe 
sleyf  and  hande? 

Wanian,  obs.  form  of  Wanion. 

t  Waniand,  Obs,  AUo  5  waneand,  wany- 
ende,  wenyand(e,  5-6  wauyand,  6  waniant, 
wanniaunt,  weniand,  -ya(u)nt.  [ME.  ivaniand, 
north,  pres.  pple.  of  wanien.  Wane  v.  See  the 
definition.]  In  the  phrase  in  the  waniaudy  prob. 
with  ellipsis  oi  mone  (cf.  *on  wanijendum  monan' 
Sax.  Leechd.  I.  320)  =  at  the  time  of  the  waning 
moon,  i.e.  in  an  unlucky  hour;  hence  used  as  a 
vague  imprecation  or  as  an  exclamation  of  anger, 
impatience,  etc.  —  'with  a  vengeance*,  'with  a 
plague  \  Also  in  the  wild  waniand.  See  Wanion  ; 
also  Waning  vbl.  sb.  2  b,  Waning  ppl.  a.  i  b. 

a  1351  MiNOT  Poems  v.  30  In  |>e  wildc  waniand  was  l?aire 
hertes  light.  Ibid.  ix.  25  It  was  in  )>e  waniand  l^at  J^ai  furth 
went.    C1430  Brut  4^1  But  l?e  moste  vengeance  fell  vpon  l»e 

groude  Scottes,  for  the!  went  to  Dog-wash  the  same  day. .; 
o  that  they  may  say  wele  '  In  the  croke  of  {>e  mone  went 
tbei  thidre  warde,  .^nd  in  the  wilde  wanyende  come  )>ei 
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liomewarde/    f  1440  Vork  M^st.  vii.  45  We  !  Whythir  now 
in  wilde  waneand.    Ibid.  xxxiiL  485  Furth  in  t>e  wyide  wan- 
yand  be  walkand.    c  1460  T<ntyneUy  Myst,  xx.  74S  Step  furth, 
in  the  wenyandc  !     15*9  More  Suppl.  SouUs  16  b,  He  wold 
c^lyklyhod  bynde  them  to  carles  and  bete  them,  and  make 
them  wed  in  the  wanyand.     1540  Pai-SGB.  Acolastus  u.  i. 
.    I  ij  b,  Go  hens  in  to  yl  cro&se  .i.  walke  or  pycke  the  hens  in  the 
galowes  name,  or  in  the  weniand,  or  in  the  .xx.  deuyll  waye. 
1570  Levins  jVrt«/>.  25/23  Y«  Wenyant,  in  malavt  crucem. 
b.   With  a  wanyand'.  cf.  Wanion. 
1563-70  FoxE  A.  ff  M.  II.  1311/1  The  Pope.. sent  into 
Fraunce  Hildebrand,  hys  Cardinall  Chapleine. .,  and  made 
him  with  a  wanj*and  to  come  agaync  coram  nobis. 
Wanigan,  var,  Wangux. 
Waning  (w^-niij),  vbL   sb.    [f.  Wane  v,-\- 
-ING  J.]    The  action  of  the  verb. 

1.  gen.  Decrease  or  diminution  in  magnitude, 
importance,  brilliancy,  intensity,  etc 

As  OE.  wanioK  (WANEf.)  had  the  trans,  sense  *  to  make 
less  *  as  well  as  the  intr.  sense  *  to  become  less ',  the  vbl.  sb, 
had  the  two  corresponding  meanings,  but  (as  often  occurs 
with  nouns  of  action)  the  two  are  often  practically  coin- 
cident, and  cannot  be  distinguished  with  certainty. 

C900  tr.  Bxdas  Hist.  11.  iL  (Schipper)  121  Nalaes  butan 
micelre  wonunge  his  weorodes  [1^.  non  sine  magna  exercitus 
sui  ii,tmpo].  c  137s  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi.  [yokn  Baptist)  224 
^t  tyme  of  \>g  ^ere  borne  wes  he,  quhene  )>3X  t?e  dais  takis 
linthjTige;  &  lohne,  quhen'J>ai  tak  wanynge.  1398  Tre- 
viSA  Barth.  De  P,  R.  viii.  xl.  (Toliemache  MS.),  This  ly^te 
with  oute  wanynge  of  it  selfe  schewe^*  and  schede)?  by- 
schinynge.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  K/,  iv.  x.  22,  I  seeke  not 
to  waxe  great  oy  others  waining  [so  Rowe  coin. :  Folio 
warning].  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  Isl.  vi.  Ixx,  Can.  .One 
onely  blot  so  great  a  light  empair,  That  never  could  he  hope 
his  waning  to  repair  ?  1884  Harper's  Mag.  J  uly  260/r  The 
Gunnings'  beauty  was  at  the  waning. 

t  Phrase.  1583  BABtNGTON  Commandttt.  (1590)  429  Will  not 
the  dread  of  doIefuU  day  strike  such  a  filthy  fault  into  the 
waning,  and  by  little  and  Httle  cut  quite  the  tbrote  of  it, 
and  make  it  bleede  to  death  in  vs? 

fb.  Damage  inflicted  by  a  person.  Obs. 
C117S  Pater  Noster  2-jZ  m  Lamb.  Horn.  71  Kep  us  from 
his  waning,  j^at  Iat>e  gast. 

+  0.  Default,  shortcoming.   Obs. 
ci3ao  Cast.  Love  228  in  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS, 
361  God  ne  wrouhte  neuer  Vat  (»ing  pat  out  les  )>orw  his 
wonyii?,  flTor  nis  no  wone  on  him  1-long. 

2.  Of  the  moon  :  Periodical  decrease  in  apparent 
size  (see  Wane  v,  2) ;  the  half  of  the  lunar  month 
in  which  this  takes  place. 

(Tiooo  Sax.  Leeckd.  Ill,  268/13  ^fre  hi  [sc.  seo  sae  &  se 
mona]  beo8  jeferan  on  waestme  &  on  wanunge.  1398  Tre- 
viSA  Barih.  De  P.  R.  vm.  xviL  (1495)  326  The  mone  en- 
creasyth  all  humours,  and  in  her  wanynge  the.. humours  o( 
the  body  ben  made  lesse.  14..  Lat.'Eng.  Voc,  in  Wr.- 
Wulcker  593 '48  Lucubrax  [sic\  wonynge  of  monythe. 
tf  1440  Paliad.  on  Htisb.  i.  826  To  graffe  and  sowe  in  grow- 
ynge  of  the  mone.  And  kitte  or  mowe  in  wanyng,  is  to  done. 
**S7.J*  Watts  Scribe^  Pfiarisee,  etc.  87  I'heir  light  was  as 
the  light  of  the  Moon,  mingled  with  some  spots,  subject  to 
wainings,  decreases,  and  eclipses.  1683  higby's  Chym.  Seer. 
II.  198  The  best  time  to  gather  the  Misletoe  of  the  Oak.. is 
in  the..  Waning  of  the  Moon.  i8aa  Imison  Sci.  ^  Art  I. 
437  The  waning  or  decreasing  of  the  moon  takes  place  in  the 
same  manner,  but  in  a  contrary  order. 
Jig,  164a  Fuller  Holy  ^  Prof.  St.  11.  xxi.  138  He  with 
many  others  helped  to  the  waining  of  that  half  Moon,  which 
sought  to  govern  all  the  motion  of  our  Sea. 
t  D.  with  the  epithet  wild:  cf.  Waniand. 
^*435  in  Kingsford  Chron.  London  (1905)  75  In  the  croke 
off  the  mone  went  they  thedirward,  and  in  the  wilde  wan- 
ynge kom  they  homward. 
+  3.  Decline  (of  life);  concludingpart(of  a  day, 
or  period  of  time).  Obs. 

1561  T.  Norton Crt/wm**  Inst.  in.  269  Them,  whom.. the 
tendre  kindnes  of  the  Lord  hath  rewarded  at  the  waining 
of  the  daye,  and  at  the  ending  of  their  life.  1579  Lyly 
Eupkues  (Arb.)  159  In  the  wayning  of  the  world,  wherein 
so  many  false  Christs  are  come.  1592  Greene  Dispiit. 
Connycatchers  Wks.  (Grosart)  X.  238  Seeing  gotten  in  the 
wayning  of  my  parents  age,  they  doted  on  me  aboue  the 
rest  [of  their  children).  1594  Nashe  Unfort.  Trav.  C  2. 
Let  mee  quietly  descend  to  the  waining  of  my  youthful 
daies,  and  tell  a  little  of  the  sweating  sicknes. 
4.  Comb,  :  waning-time. 

ai639WoTTON  Life  ff  D.  Buckingham  (1642)  %  There  is 
nothing,. more  jealous,  then  a  favorite,  especially  towards 
the  wayning  time  and  suspect  of  saciety.  1680  C  Nesse 
Church  Hist.  154  The  moon.. is  the  embleme  of  the  church 
..as  having  her  filling  and  weaning  times. 

Wa*ning,///.  a.  [f.  Wane  if.  + -ino  2,]  That 
wanes  or  is  on  the  wane. 

L  Decreasing  or  declining  in  importance,  power, 
influence,  etc.    (See  the  senses  of  the  vb.) 

1596  Shaks.  Tarn.  Shr.  Induct,  iu  65  Thou  hist  a  Ladie 
fane  more  Beautifull,  Then  any  woman  in  this  waining  age. 
x6u  Fletcher  5^aK^.  iv.  (1647)  14/2  Am  I  because  I  am 
in  bonds  and  miserable, . .  My  fortune  like  my  wayning  selfe, 
for  this  despisd?  1831  Lamb  Ella  Ser.  n.  Ellistoniana, 
Ihc  last  retreat,  and  recess,  of  his  every-day  waning  gran- 
deur. 1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iL  90  The  cfergy 
sunk  under  the  mfluence  of  a  waning  religion.  1883  Geikie 
rexl-bk.Geol  in.  1. 1.  5  a.  209  The  dormant  or  waning  con- 
dition of  a  volcano.  1896  Conan  Dovle  Exploits  Gerard 
**•  ItTJ"'^*^  wildly  onward  through  the  waning  darkness. 

\  b.  /«  the  wild  waning  world :  perversion  of 
in  the  wild  waniand'.  sec  Waniand,  Wanion, 
and  cf.  quoL  c  14.^^5  in  Waning  vbl.  sb.  2  b. 

c  t48s  DigbyMytt.  (1^82)111.140  In  ^e  wyld  wanyng  word, 
pea  all  at  onys  I 

C.  Ageing,  growing  old.  ran, 
x8os  Season  Mar.,  Suppl.  45  /3,  I  do  not,  as  a  rule,  approve 
of  black  for  wanin-.:  people,  .but  in  this  case,  as  the  wearer 
was  rather  flrarid,  the  garment  was  a  success. 
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2.  Of  the  moon. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  320  pas  wyrte  (?u  scealt  niman  on 

wanijendum  monan.      1705  Addison  Italy^  Ferrara  115 

Waining   Moons  their  settled  Periods  keep  To  swell  the 

Billows.    X7S5  B.  Martin  Mag.  Arts  <V  Sci.  123  When  God 

appoints,   the  horned    Moon   renews    Her  warning   Light. 

1797  Coleridge  Kubla  Khan  15  Beneath  a  waning  moon. 

18x4   Byron  Lara  11.  xxiv,  When  Cynthia's   light   almost 

gave  way  to  morn.  And  nearly  veil'd  in  mist  her  waning 

horn.     1837  Whewell  Hist.  Induct.  Sci.  (1857)  I,  100  The 

j    waning,  and  the  re-appearing  moon.  • 

I     3.  Of  light,  or  a  luminary  :  Declining  in  lustre, 

j    tending  towards  extinction. 

1700  Blackmore  Song  of  Moses  (Exod.  xv.)  45  Let  him. . 

I    lift  on  high  his  Adamantine  Shield,  Whose  brighter  Lustre 

I    drowns  the  waining  Sun.     180a  Maria  Edgeworth  Moral 

i     7'.,  Forrester  xiv.  His  waning  candle  sunk  in  the  socket. 

I    1840  Uickens  Old  C.  Shop  xxxi,  At  last  the  day  turned  her 

waning  candle  pale,  and  she  fell  asleep.     1846  Keblg  Lyra 

I/moc,  Fine  Clothes^  Around  where  late  the  waning  sun 

Sank  in  bis  evening  cloud.     1873  E.  E.  Hale  In  His  Natne 

ix.  77  The  waning  embers  of  the  fire. 

b.   Of  the  day  :  Drawing  to  a  close, 
lySy  J  AGO  Edge'hill  IV.  156  But  of  the  waining  Day  Mind- 
ful, and  many  a  Theme  as  yet  unsung,  To  future  Bards  she 
leaves  your  copious  Praise. 
4.  Becoming  scanty,  running  short.     Now  rare. 
163Z  LiTHGOW  7'rav.  vm.  375  Our  victuals  and  water  done, 
we  were  forced  to  relye  vpon  Tobacco,  and  to  drinke  our 
owne  wayning  pisse.     1810  Miss  Mitforu  in  L'Estrange 
Life  (1870)  I.  IV.  Ill  It  is  well  for  you  that  my  waning  paper 
..brings  this  tiresome  letter  to  an  end.     1900 Conan  Doyle 
Green  Flag  etc.  77  Behind  him  stood  the  watchful  steward, 
for  ever  filling  up  his  waning  glass. 

Wanion,  wanmoil(wp'nyan).  Obs.  exc.  anh. 
Forms :  6  wanian,  wenyon,  6-7  wennion,  7 
wannian,  wenian,  -on,  6-  wanion,  wannion. 
An  altered  form  of  Waniand  used  in  certain 
formulas  of  asseveration  or  imprecation,  a.  In  a 
wanion^  later  wilh  a  wanion,  with  a  plague,  with 
a  vengeance.     Also  wilh  a  wild  wanion. 

1549  Latimer  2nd  Serm,  bef,  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  63  Was  not 
this  agood  prelate  ?  he  should  haue  bene  at  home  a  preach- 
ynge  in  hys  Dioces  in  a  wanian.  1583  Stubbes  ^«(r/.  Abus. 
P  vj,  We  must  have  these  goodly  pageants  played  upon  the 
sabaoth  day  (in  a  wanion)  because  there  are  no  mo  daies  in 
a  week.  1607  R.  C[ahe\v]  tr.  Estienne's  World  Wond.  i. 
xxxix.  341  He.  .cryed  aloud.  Come  downe  in  a  wannian. 

1567  Harman  Caveat  62  Hee  went  with  a  wannion  to  his 
mothers  chamber,  a  1568  Jacob  <5-  Esau  i.  i.  A  ij,  Up  with 
a  wilde  wenyon,  how  long  wilt  thou  lie?  1596  Nashe  Saf- 
fron IValden  H  4  b.  Take  it,  with  a  wennion,  altogether,  if 
you  will  have  it.  1607  Shaks.  Per.  11.  i.  17  Come  away,  or 
lie  fetch'th  with  a  wanion.  1663  Cowley  Cutter  Coleman 
St.  \\\  iv,  Boys  must  not  have  their  meanings,  Colonel :  Let 
him  mean  what  1  mean  with  a  Wennion.  1694  Motteux 
Rabelais  iv.  xlvii,  Come  out  with  a  vengeance,  come  out 
with  a  wannion.  1826  Scott  Woodst.  i*'.  He  would  have 
battered  the  presbyterian  spirit  out  of  him  with  a  wanion. 
1861  Reade  Cloister  <5-  H.  xxxvii,  Let  him  go  with  a 
wanion. 

b.  A  {juild)  wanion  on^  with  a  wanion  lo,  may 
a  curse  or  plague  light  on  (a  person,  etc.) ! 

t  c  t^-jo  Bugghears  iv.  iv.  11  Now  a  wild  wannion  on  it. 
1605  Chapman,  etc.  Eastiv.  Hoe  in.  ii.  D  2,  Marie  hang 
you  :  Westward  with  a  wanion  te  'yee.  1624  Davenport 
City  Nightcap  iv.  {1661)  36  Is  here  any  work  for  Grace, 
with  a  wannion  to  her  ?  1663  Drvden  Wild  Gallant  111.  i, 
I'll  teach  5'ou  to  take  place  of  Tradesmens  Wives  with  a 
wannion  to  you.  1822  Scott /'«'^r;Vvi,  A  d— d  Presbyterian 
scoundrel,.,  whom  I  hope  to  fetch  down  from  his  perch  pre- 
sently, with  a  wannion  to  him  ! 

■Wanish,  obs.  f.  Vanish  v,,  Wannish  a. 

Wanite,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Vanity. 

Wankapin,  -kopin  (w9'qkapin,  -Spin).  U.S. 
Also  yoncopin  {Cent.  Vict.),  [prob.  N.Amer. 
Indian.]    The  water-chinkapin,  Nelumbo  lutea. 

183a  J.  P.  Kennedv  Swallow  B.  xxiii.  (i860)  199  This  fine 
garden  of  wankopins  and  snake-collards. 

Waukle  (wce'gk'l),  a.  Obs.  exc.  diaL  Forms : 
I  wancol,  3  wankel,  4  -kyll,  4-5  -kill(e,  7,  9 
wancle,  wankle.  [OE.  wancol  =  OS.  wankol, 
MDu.,  Du.  wattkely  OHG.  wanchal,  MHO.,  G. 
(obs.)  wankel ;  cf.  OHG.  wankdn  (MHG.,  mod.G. 
wanken),  to  waver,  totter.]  Unsteady,  insecure ; 
changeable,  unsettled,  precarious ;  inconstant, 
wavering.     Also,  weak  in  health,  delicate,  sickly. 

c888  JElfrkd  Boeth.  vii.  §  2  Nu  Su  haefst  on?;iten  5a  wan- 
clan  truwa  t>2Bs  blindan  lustes.  Ibid,  xx,  Hio  hit  ,;ecy3  self 
mid  hire  hwurfulnesse  )nat  hio  bi3  swiSe  wancol.  ci*ao 
Bestiary  566  in  O.  E.  Misc.  18  Dis  wunder  wuneS  in  wankel 
stede,  3er  3e  water  sinkeS.  13..  Gosp.  Nicod.  340  (Addit. 
MS.)  If  my  kyngdome.. Within  H-s  wankill  worlde  nowe 
were.  14..  Thomas  ofErceldoune  494  (Camb.  MS.)  f>e 
worlde  is  wondur  wankill.  1674  Ray  iVlC  Words,  Wankle, 
limber,  flaccid,  ticklish,  fickle,  wavering.  1683  Vorke-sh. 
Dial.  7  Here's  wancle  weather  for  gittinge  of  our  Hay. 
1686  G.  Stuart  Joco-ser.  Discourse  50  Your  Wankle  Leggs 
canno'  support  ye.  1790  Grose  Provinc.  Gloss,  (ed.  2), 
Wankle,  weak,  unstable,  not  to  be  depended  on  ;  as  a  wankle 
seat;  wankle  weather.  N.  /t  1825  Forbv  Voc.  E.  Anglia, 
Wancle,  wanky,  weak  ;  pliant.  1869  T.  P.  Morris  Furness 
Gloss.  107  That  barne's  terble  wankle  on  its  legs.  1888 
Fenn  Dick  o*  the  Fens  381  He  don't  wear  as  I  should  like 
to  see  un.     He's  wankle. 

tWanlace.  Obs.  Also  5  wanlas(e,  wenlaoe, 
5-6  wanle8(s  ;  and  see  Windlass  sb.'^  [a.  AF. 
wanelacsj  wenelaz  (i  a-i^th  c),  recorded  in  the  fig. 
sense  *  deception,  fraudulent  device '.  As  the  word 
does  not  occur  in  continental  Fr.,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  it  may  be  a  Norman  mispronunciation  of  some 
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I    native  English  word.     In  the  i6th  c.  wanlace  was 

I   superseded  by  Windlass  5/'.^,  but  it  is  not  clear 

whether  this  was  a  survival  of  the  native  form  or 

an   etymologizing   alteration    of    the    AF.    word. 

I    Latinized  forms  of  the  word,  in  the  original  hunting 

!    sense,  are  wenelacia  and  wanlassiim  (in  Du  Cange 

'   erroneously  7uatilassus).     The  phrase  fugare  wan- 

I    lassum  was  used  for  '  to  drive  back  the  game  '.] 

I      1,  Hunting.  A   circuit   made  by  a  portion  of  a 

hunting  parly  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  and 

heading   back   the  game.      Hence,   an   appointed 

station  in  hunting,  =  Trist  sb.^^  1"^istbe,  med.L. 

slabulum. 

c  1400  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xvii,  Neuerthe- 
lesse  Jjer  beth  somme  )7at  falleth  to  be  beiselettes,  and  also  to 
brynge  wele  and  faste  a  wanlas  aboute.  c  1420  Wyntoun 
Cron.  HI.  iii.  520  (MS.  W.)  Quhen  he  wes  xv  ^eris  of  cass 
He  slew  his  fader  at  )7e  wanless.  Ibid.  vii.  iv.  446  (MS. 
Cott.)  A  knycht  hym  \sc.  William  Rufus]  slew  (?ar  at  wanles. 

2.  transf.  An  intercepting  movement ;  an  ambush. 
Phrase,  at  the  wanlace» 

CX330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  12860  Bytwyxt 
Jjem  [sc.  the  opposing  armies]  were  many  chaces,  ffele  turn- 
ynges  &  fele  wanlaces.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Laiv  Arms 
(S.T.  S.)  164  Men  may . .  barate  thair  inymyes . .  and  se  quhen 
thay  ar  in  disaray,  and  wate  thame  at  the  wanlas.  1596 
Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  IL  192  Quhen 
we  war  gatherit,  we  waytet  thame  at  the  wanles. 

3.  ^g.  A  crafty  device,  a  plot. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Hiindl,  Synne  4375  Where  )>at  he  [a  tax- 
gatherer]  myght  make  a  wanlace,  And  any  t^yng  to  Jjc  kyng 
purchace,  He  ne  lette  for  no  fals  othe.  Ibid.  12008  pat  he 
[sc.  God]  wulde.  .brynge  t?e  ajen  to  his  grace  pat  J?ou  lostest 
with  J»y  wanlace.  c  1400  Beryn  2874  By  J>at  tyme  I  have 
Lmade  al  my  wanlase.  1481  Botoner  Tulle  of  Old  Age 
(Caxton),  And  all  such  corrupt  untrue  werkis  which  ben  nevir 
mevid  nor  undirtakyn  but  by  the  insolence  and  wantonness 
and  wenlacys  of  flesshely  delectacyon. 

+  WanlasOUT.  Obs.  In  5  wanelasour,  wand- 
lessour.  [Prob.  AF. ;  f.  ivaitelace  (see  prec.)  + 
'Otir  -OR,  Cf.  Windlass  v.'\  A  hunting  servant 
whose  duty  is  to  intercept  and  turn  back  the  game ; 
a  driver. 

14..  Lat.-Eng.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wu!cker  562/31  Alator,  a 
wanelasour.  c  1440  Ipomydon  387  The  wandlessours  went 
j7row  )>e  forest  And  to  Jje  lady  brought  many  a  best. 

Wanle,  var.  Wandle. 

t  Wanless,  waneless,  a.  Obs.    [f.  wattie, 

Wone,  hope  +  -less.]    Hopeless. 

(7x300  Cursor  M.  23998  Bot  quen  i  sagh  J»aa  juus  snell, 
Rise  again  mi  sun  sua  fell,  ful  wanles  [^Vi/>/iijr  wanelesj 
wexiban. 

t  Wanlich,  a.  Obs.  rarer-"^.  [?  f.  wan  Wane 
sb.^  -Y  -lick,  -LY  1.]    Baleful,  fraught  with  evil, 

giaog  Lav.  25990  Wanliche  weoren  (ja  sonden. 

tWanliesum,  a.  Sc.  Obs,  [f.  Wan- +  Lee- 
some  a.l]    Unlovely. 

1815  G.  Beattie  yohn  6*  Arnha'iiB26)  36  A  waesum,  wild, 
wanliesum  sight. 

Wanlnck.  Sc.  Now  rare.      [f.  Wan-  +  Luck. 

Cf.  MiSw.  vaulykka,  MDa.  vanlykke,  Norw.  van- 
Itikka,']     Unhappy  fate.     Cf.  Unluck, 

1571  Sir  j.  Maitland  Admon.  to  Regent  30  Wanlukis 
quhair  by  thow  may  be  lost.  1730  Ramsay  Horse*s  Compl. 
7  Up  frae  my  bed . .  I  'm  rais'd  to  draw  the  sled,  Or  cart,  as 
haps  to  my  wanluck. 

Wanly  (wg-nli),  adv.  [f.  Wan  a. +  -ly2.] 
With  a  wan  look  or  -ippearnnce  ;  palely,  pallidly  ; 
Jig,  with  a  dejected  air,  sorrowfully. 

cxaoS  Lay.  25828  pa  iherde  he  wepen  wunder  ane  swiSen. 
wepen  and  weinen  and  w.nnliche  iberen".  Ibid.  30288  Nu  we 
ma^en  wei>en  and  wanliche  iberen.  1591  Sylvester  Dji 
Bartas  v.  i.  1028  An  exiream  Fever. .wanly  did  displace 
The  Rose-mixt  Lillies  in  her  lonely  face.  1849  Lytton  K, 
Arthur  \,  xxxi,  Save  where  the  thin  clouds  wanl^,  slowly 
roll  O'er  the  mute  darkness  of  the  forest  mountain.  _  1897 
Flandrau  Harvard  Episodes  177  McGaw,  looking  ill  at 
ease,  but  smiling  wanly. 

t  Wanmol,  a.  Obs,  [f.  Wan-  +  Moal,  speech, 
language.]    Destitute  of  eloquence. 

C1250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  2817  Louerd,  ic  am  wanmol,  un-reken 
Of  wurdes,  and  may  ic  luel  speken. 

"Wanne,  obs.  f.  Wan,  When,  Whenne,  Whom. 

"Wanne,  obs.  pa.  t.  Win  v, 

Wannel,  var.  Wandle. 

"Wannen,  "Watines  :  see  W^henne,  Whence. 

Wanness  (w9'nines).  Also  7  wand-,  [f.  Wan 
a.  +  -NESS.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  wan  ; 
+  lividity  {obs,) ;  a  pale,  dead,  or  sickly  colour  (of 
the  face),  pallidness. 

X38a  Wyclif  Gen.  iv,  23,  I  slowe  a  man  into  my  wound, 
ana  a  litle  waxen  man  into  my  wannesse  [Vulg.  in  livorem 
tncum].  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vii.  iiv.  (1495)  268 
Wyth  to  grete  holdynge  ofemeroides  comyth..palenesse  of 
face  and  wannesse  and  heuynesse  of  loynes.  1530  Palsgr. 
286/2  Wannes  of  colour,  indeur.  i6ii  Cotgr.,  Blaimeur 
palenesse,  wannesse,  bleakenesse ;  a  dead,  or  whitish  colour. 
Ibid.,  Lividiti,  liuiditie,  lewnesse,  wannesse,.  .blewishnessej 
tlie  colour  appearing  vpon  a  stroake,  blackeand  blew.  16x5 
Crooke  Body  of  Man  40  The  heat  of  the  heart  being  drawne 
inward,  there  appeareth  a  pale  wannesse  in  the  face.  1643 
A.  TuCKNEY  Balm  ofGilead  22  The  wannesse  of  his  dead 
look  upon  the  Crosse.  1653  R.  Sanders  Physiogn.  180  A 
pale  wandness  in  the  face,  as  in  the  Flegmatique.  1771 
Mrs.  Griffith  Hist.  Lady  Barton  IIL  275  My  wanness 
was  the  effect  of  ill  health.  1840  Dickens  Old C.  Shop  x\\\\^ 
In  the  pale  moonlight,  which  lent  a  wanness  of  its  own  to 
the  delicate  face.    1879  Miss  Braddon  Vixen  III.  tii.  108 
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WANT. 


There  was  a  faded  look  about  her  complexion,  too, .  .a  wan- 
ness,  a  yellowness. 

Wannion :  see  Wanion. 

Wannisll  (wg'nij),  a.  Also  5-6  wannyssht^e, 
6-yshe,wani8he,7-ish.  [f.WANa. +  -ISH.]  Some- 
what wan ;  somewhat  pale,  dtiU,  lustreless,  or  livid, 

? a  1412  Lydc.  Tivo  Merchants  326  His  vrync.was  ful 
thynne  and  wannyssh  for  to  see.  1545  Raynalde  Byrth 
Mankynde  122  The  which  causethe.  .the  eye  sight  to  waxe 
wannysshe  or  tawnye.  a  1547  Surrey  Poems^  *  This  name ' 
13  And  eke  the  wanishe  moone  whiche  sheenes  by  night 
also.  1585  HiGiNs  Junius'  NomencL  438/2  With  blacke 
wannish  spots.  1594  R.  Qarew]  Tasso  (i83i)  73  He  that 
graund  foe  was  aie  to  Imman  kind,  His  wannish  eyes  [/  Uvidi 
occhi]  doth  on  the  Christians  cast.  1601  Holland  P/ifty 
XXI.  xxi.  II.  108  The  day  Lillie  Hemerocalles,  hath  leaves 
of  a  paleand  wannish  greene  colour.  i630^IiLTON/'/u5/t7M 
35  The  leaves  should  all  be  black  wheron  I  write,  And  letters 
where  my  tears  have  washt  a  wannish  white.  1784  Cowper 
Tasku  309  Paler  some,  And  of  a  wannish  gray.  xSao  Keats 
Lamia  i.  57  Upon  her  crest  she  wore  a  wannish  fire,  1855 
Tennyso.w  Maud  i.  vi.  i,  No  sun,  but  a  wannish  glare  In 
fold  upon  fold  of  hueless  cloud. 

Wannock,  anglicized  form  of  Gdanaco. 

xjz^  Postmaster  2  Oct.  4  On  Tuesday  Night  a  Wannock 
was  carried  from  on  board  the  said  Ship.. He  hath  a  Body 
like  that  of  a  Deer. 

+  WanxLOwe,  im.  Oh.  rarg-K  [?  f.  wa  Woe 
int.  +  Now.]    Alas. 

ri4So  Northern  Passion  (MS.  Addit.)  147/59*  Waniiow 
sayde  kayme  her  es  Envy  My  smoke  gose  down  &  ihyne 
gosehye. 

t  Wa'liny,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  wannye,  wannie. 
[f.  Wan  a.  +  -y  V]   Wan,  pallid. 

I5SS  Eden  Decades  (.Arb.)  311  With  flatte  visagies,  pale 
and  wannye  coloure.  _  1566  Studley  Medeet  iv.  (1581)  136  b, 
In  fajTiting  Face,  with  pale  and  wanny  whyght  The  san- 
guyne  hewe  cxyled  thence  is  fled.  1S94W1LLOBIE  Avtsa 
XVI.  (18S0)  48  Your  wannie  cheekes,  your  shaggie  lockes. 
x6oj  MtNDAY  Palmerin  i.  xvii.  (1639)  F  3  b,  A  pale  and 
wanny  face. 

t  Wanpa,  Sc.  var.  Vampey.  Obs. 

1541  Extracts^  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  176  Item,  solis  excm- 
plis  over  ledderis  exemplis,  with  a  wanpa  for  a  buytt. 

Wanred;e  :  see  Wandrbth  Obs.  (0\ 

tWanrest.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  Wan- +  Rest  j3.] 

L  A  state  of  inqnietade  or  trouble:   =  Unrest. 

£1550  RoLLAND  Cr/.  Venus  11.  456  For  my  wanrest  I  wald 
thow  saw  remeid.  1570  Sattr.  Poems  Re/onn.-x.\\\.  41  This 
birdis  counsall  confoundit  hes  yis  land,  ..That  moult  hes., 
Wa;idreth,  wanrest,  feirfult  ambitioun.  1584  J.  Mklvill 
Autob.  ff  Diary  (\Vodrow  Soc.)  205  Sail  nocht  this  sillie 
ease  l>e  turned  in  sorrowful!  wanrest?  1603  Proph.  of  T. 
Rymour  (Rannatyne  CI.)  22  The  Ratchcs  workes  them  great 
wanrest.  1768  Ross  Ifeienore  i.  33  Quo' she,  I  wiss  I  could 
your  wanrest  ken.  1874  R.  Buchanan  Pi^et.  IVks,  I.  iq6 
And  Effie.-Turn'd  from  the  happy  shining  of  the  sun,  In 
wanrest  and  in  tears. 

2.  The  pendulum  of  a  clock. 

«794  [W.  Anderson)  Piper  of  Peebles  13  (Jam.)  The  house 
from  top  to  bottom  shook.  An*  as  a  wanrest  wagg'd  the 
crook.  1808  Jamieson  s.  v.,  *  The  wanrest  of  a  clock  gaes 
as  far  the  tae  gate,  as  it  gede  the  titherj"  S.  Prov.  signi. 
fying,  that  an  unstable  person  generally  goes  from  one 
extreme  to  another. 

Hence  Wanrestftil  a.  Sc.y  restless. 

1783  Burns  Death  Poor  Mailie  36  An'  may  they  never 
learn  the  gaets  Of  ither  vile,  wanresifu'  Pets  !  1887  Sekvice 
Dr.  Diiguidiu.  iii.  255  Wanrestfu"  and  troubled,  she  couldna 
sit  stilL 

t  Wanrufe.  Sc.    Obs.  rarr-K  [f.  Wan-  +  ru/e 
var.  Ro  sb.]    Disquiet,  unrest. 
^  c  1480  Henrvson  Robene  ^  Makyne  28  Bot  I  haif  mervell 

incertane  Quhat  makis  the  this  wanrufe. 

Wanraly,  a.  Sc,  [f.  Wan-  +  Ruly  a.'^  Unruly. 

a  1774  Fkrglsson  Uallow-Fair  xii,  Frae  their  wanruly 
fellin  paw  Mair  cause  ye  hae  to  fear  Your  death  that  day. 
1867  G.  W.  Donald  Poems  (1879)  56  When.. Big  bars  o' 
airn,  wanrully  an'  Strang,  Are  broken  in  flinders. 

Waneohon,  var.  Wanze  v.  Obs, 

WanBCoate,  -80ot(e,  obs.  ff.  Wainscot, 

Wanae,  var.  Wanze  v.j  to  wane. 

t  Wanshapen,  a.  Obs.  Also  4  wanabape. 
[f.  WAN-  +  .SHArEx.  Cf.  (M)Du.,  (MILG.  wan- 
schapen,  whence  G.  wahnschaffen^  Mis-shapen 
deformed. 

13. .  Celestin  561  in  Anglia  I.  81  A  wanshape  best  forlj 
bei  Lroughte,  wi|>  wenges,  forto  fleon  on  lofte,  a  15^ 
AIoNTGOMKRiE/Vy/m^-aea  Wanshapen  woubet. 

Wanahon,  var.  Wanze  v.  Obs. 

Wanskot  t,  -skoth,  obs.  forms  of  Wainscot. 

+  Wa  nsome,  a.  Obs.  Also  3-4  wanstun.  [f. 
wa«,  Wane  J<^.;i  + -SOME  1.]  Miserable,  unhappy. 

c  \%y>  Gen.  (^  Ex.  1099  Loth  was  wansum,  and  fSugte  long 
vp  to  flo  dunes  5e  weie  hard  and  strong,  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
24S53  Ful  wansum  war  ^ai  l^an  o  rede,  for  drerili  ^ai  dred 
J>e  ded.  a  noo  Sir  Perc.  106$  His  wo  eswaiisome  towreke, 
His  hert  es  bownne  for  to  breke. 

Wansonsy,  a.  Sc.  [f.  Wan-  +  Sonsy  a.  Cf. 
Unson'sv.]    Mischievous. 

1819  Hogg  Jacobite  Relics  I.  70  Well  learn  ye  to  be 
douce,  Ye  auld  wansonsy  b -h. 

tWanspeed.  Obs.  [OE.ivanspM:  see  Wan- 
and  Spkkd  sb.^    Ill-success ;  adversity,  poverty. 

c9^2  -Alfred  Oros.  in.  vii.  8  6  On  Jjaem  ^ofeohte  wecs 
aerest  anfunden  Scib^ia  wanspeda  [L.  inopim  Scythica\. 
a  1050  Liber  ScintiH.  (1889)  226  Wer  feohtende  ateori^ende 
burh  wanspede  IL.  per  inopia>ii\  a  1300  Cursor  M.  23708 
Yee  cristen  men,  ^ow  vmbilok,..Oyur  lij'f  (»at  yee  herlede 
Yee  turn  It  noght  into  wan-si>ede  I  Ibid.  28175  O  strif  oft 
baue  i  sauua  }>e  sede  To  bring  my  brother  to  wan*spede. 


CX400  Desir.  Troy  9327  What  whylenes,  or  wanspede, 
wryxles  our  mynd  ? 

t  Wanspeedy,  a.  Obs.  [OE.  wmispidii :  see 
prec.  and  -v.]    Unfortunate,  unprosperous. 

c  1000  ^LFKic  Lev.  XXV.  25  Vii  J>in  wanspedija  msej  beo 
mid  K  ciaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  177  Danne  hauen  wan- 
spedie  men  on  heorte  wowe. 

"Wanaq^atte,  rare  obs.  form  of  Wainscot. 
Wanston,  var.  Font-stonk  Obs. 
1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  5898  Vor  hat  child  fuled  in  is  hond 
|>atwater  &  l^e  vantston  [iMS.  a  wanston]. 

"Wanaum,  var.  Wantsum  a.  Obs, 

Want  (wgnt),  sb.^  Now  dia.\  Forms :  i  wand, 
wond ;  4-0  wonte,  7  wounte,  5-  wont ;  6 
wante,  (vant),  6-  want ;  9  dial,  waunt,  wunt, 
woont,  (h)unt,  (h)oont,  etc.  (see  Eng.  Dial. 
Did.).  [OE.  wand^  ivgnd  =  Sw.  dial,  vand  {zWt^ 
by  Aasen),  Norw.  vand,  vaand^  vond^  vmdy  mole, 
also  shrew  (also  in  comb,  moldvond  *  earth-mole  *, 
in  contradistinction  to  vatsvond  water-rat,  and  in 
vandskjer  shrew,  synonymous  with  jnusskjerj  where 
the  first  element  is  nms  mouse).  The  word  is 
possibly  a  shortened  form  of  the  synonymous  com- 
pound OE.  wandeweorpe^  MLG.  wandxvorp^  tvinde- 
worpf  wanncwdrpCy  mod.  LG.  winneworp  (Doorn- 
kaat  Koolman),  in  which  the  second  element  (f. 
Tent.  *werp-  to  throw)  corresponds  to  that  of 
Mouldwarp.  The  root  seems  clearly  to  be  the 
Teut.  *wend-  :  *wand-  to  turn  (see  Wind,  Wend 
vbs^  ;  prob.  the  word  has  reference  to  the  winding 
passages  made  by  the  animal. 

The  word  is  found  in  the  8th  c  glossaries,  but  does  not 
again  appear  till  near  the  end  of  the  14th  c.  All  the  ME. 
and  mod.  Eng.  forms  agree  in  the  unexplained  substitution 
of  /  for  the  final  d  of  the  OE.  form.  The  word  is  unknown 
to  the  dialects  of  the  northern  and  north-east  midland 
counties,  but  is  elsewhere  in  common  use.] 

A  mole. 

C71S  Corpus  Gloss,  (Hessels)  T  16  Talpa,  wond  [Epinal 
wand,  Erfurt  uuond,  Leiden  uoond.)  1387  Trevisa  lligden 
(Rolls)  I.  339pcre  \sc.  in  Ireland]  lakkej>.  .wonles,  and  o]>ere 
venemous  bestes  (L.  talpis  et  carteHs  venenosis].  14.. 
Metr.  I'oc.  in  Wr.-\Vulcker  625/9  Wont,  ta/pa.  i^  Bar- 
clay ShyP  of  Folys  206b,  A  slouthfuU  creature  is.. as  a 
molle,  or  vant  mete  and  able  For  to  do  profyte  within  a  gar- 
den grene,  1530  Palsgr.  286/2  Want  beesta  molle,  taulpc. 
1566  Act%  Eliz.  c,  15  §  2  For  the  Hcades  of  everie  Mold- 
warpe  or  Wanie  one  halfpeny.  1581  J.  Bkil  Haddon's 
A>tsiv.Osorius  113  b,  By  tnis  Argument  you  may  playnely 
perceave  unlesse  you  wilbe  wilfully  blind  like  a  want.  1607 
lopsELL  Fourf.  Beasts  498,  I  do  vtterly  dissent  from  all 
them  that  holde  opinion  that  the  Mole  or  Want  is  of  the 
kinde  of  Myse.  16x0  R.  Vauchan  Water- Workes  E  a  b.  As 
Wountes  or  Moles,  hunt  after  wormes.  1660  Guillim's  Displ. 
Heraldry  n\.x.v\\.{tLd.  4)  207  Hebeareth,  Argent,  a  Cheuron 
between  three  Moles  or  Wants,  Sable.  1686  Plot  Stoffoidsh. 
196  Part  of  a  stone. .that  prettily  represented  a  Mole  or 
Want,  a  1800  Peggk  Suppl.  Grose^  Want^  a  mole.  Here- 
fordshire; where  it  is  pronounced  Wnut.  1819  J.  L.  Knapi* 
Jrnl.  Nat.  146  The  mole,  want,  mouldwarper,  or  mould- 
turner  (talpa  Europaea)  is  common  with  us.  1884  Blackiu. 
Mitg.  Dec.  785/2  Not  much  bigger  than  a  mouse  or  small 
want. 

b.  Comb.,  as  want-caickerf-kiiier, -taker \  want- 
hillj  a  molehill. 

X598  T.  Bastard  Chrestoleros  (1880)  21  Walking  the  ficldes 
a  'wantcatcher  I  sptde.  1905  Athenxum  16  Sept.  371/1,  I 
can.,  remember,  .sitting,  .in  the  chimney  corner  of  the  house 
at  Luccombe  of. .the  parish  want-catcher.  14. .  Lat.-Eng, 
Voc,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  615/10  Taipef odium ^  a  *wonthylle. 
1585  HiGiNs  Junius'  Nomencl.  380/1  Grumus,.  .an  hop  hil, 
mole-hill,  or  want  hill.  1610  R.  Vauchan  Waler.H  orkcs 
R  2,  Were  it  not  for  my  brauing-trench  and  my  stankes,  I 
should  neuer  need  the  vse  of  a  "Want-killer.  1533  in  Lett. 
^  Papers  Henry  Vflft  VI.  No.  914.  392  [  Deposition]  of  John 
Shubrocke,  of  Northover,  "wanttaker. 

Want  (wgnt),  sb.'^  Also  2-3  wannt,  4-5  wont, 
4-6  wante,  6  wannte.  [a.  ON.  vant  neut.  of 
van-r  adj.  laclcing,  missing  (see  Wane  a.),  also 
quasi-sb.  in  such  expressions  as  var  feim  vet- 
ttigis  vant,  they  were  in  want  of  nothing ;  var  vant 
kyr,  a  cow  was  missing.  Mod.  NFris.  waa«/lack, 
fault  (Sylt),  need,  lack,  necessity,  starvation 
(Amrum),  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  vb.  of  iden- 
tical form  (see  Want  v,),  and  ultimately  of  Scan- 
dinavian origin.  In  English  also,  in  later  usage, 
the  sb.  ia  often  a  direct  derivative  from  the  vb. 
(q.v.),   Cf.  also  Quart  a.  and  j^.i.  Scant  a.  etc.] 

f  1.  predicatively,  or  quasi-fl<^'.  (Something  that 
is)  wanting,  missing.  In  Orrain  const,  ^ith  dative. 
Obs.  rare. 

c  laoo  Ormin  14398  Ace  hemm  wass  wannt  gastlic  innsihht 
I  i>e5jre  g'xle  lare.  C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls) 
1914  Iroye  newe  ys  Trenouarit,  Two  wordes  in  on,  &  non  ys 
want.  C1400  Rule  St.  Benet  xxvii.  22  pe  gude  herde,  J>at 
lefte  in  J>e  munte  ane  wane  of  a  hundrez  sep,  and  yede  at 
seke  )>is  ane  ^at  was  want. 

2.  Deficiency,  shortage,  lack  {of  something  de- 
sirable or  necessary,  esp.  a  quality  or  attribute). 

No  "want  {of) :  no  lack,  abundance  (oO.  t  Without  want : 
without  deficiency  in  any  point  {obs,). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10406  pai  l>at  stad  er  in  l^air  blis,  Wit- 
vten  want  has  allc  bair  wis.  13. .  Gavj.  ff  Gr.  Knt.  131  Now 
wyl  I  of  hor  seruise  say  yow  no  more,  For  vch  wy^e  may  wel 
wit  no  wont  |»at  l>er  were.  1530  Palsgr.  286/2  Want  of 
beauty,  laideur.  1587  Mascall  Bk.  Cattle.  Hogs  (1596)  261 
The  forrests  and  commons  are  most  conuenient  for  them  to 
feedeoQ.. where  there  is  want  of  such  trees  ye  must  baue 


them  to  other  feeding  ground.  1611  Bible  Judg,  xix.  19 
There  is  both  straw  and  prouender  for  our  asses,  and  there 
is  bread  and  wine  also  for  me  and  for  thy  handmaid . . ;  there 
is  no  want  of  any  thing.  1651  Hobbes  Zez^/aM.  i.  viii.  34 
'Tis  the  want  of  Discretion  that  makes  the  difference.  1684 
Roscommon  Ess.  Transl.  Verse  114  Immodest  words  admit 
of  no  defence,  For  want  of  Decency  is  want  of  Sense.  1775 
Franklin  Let,  to  M.  Dinner  9  Dec.,  Their  total  want  of 
English  is  at  present  an  obstruction  to  their  getting  any  em- 
ployment among  us.  iSas  Scott  Talism.  x,  He  retained 
also  a  general  sense  of  respect  for  his  own  reputation,  which 
sometimes  supplies  the  want  of  the  better  principles  by  which 
reputation  is  to  be  maintained.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit. 
India  III.  97  The  want  of  cattle  for  the  conveyance  of  stores 
and  baggage  was  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  of  the 
march  of  the  army.  1859  H.  Kings[.ey<7. /^<(;«/j«xxxiv,  A 
miserable  faction . .  have  assumed  the  reins  of  government^ 
and,  in  spite  of  three  votes  of  want  of  confidence,  per.'-ist  in 
retaining  the  seals  of  office.  1870  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  23  Sept. 
lo/i  Owing  to  the  confusion  incident  to  this  arrangement,  or 
want  of  arrangement,  the  duties  proper  to  each  institution 
are  inefficiently  discharged.  1884  Law  Times  Rep.  LXXI 1 1. 
616/2  note.  The  deceased  was  also  guilty  of  negligence  or  of 
want  of  reasonable  care  contributing  to  the  accident. 

t  b.  pi.  Instances  of  shortage.  Obs. 
x66o  in  J,  Simon  Ess.  Irish  Coins  (1749)  127  And  so  pro- 
portionable for  grtater  or  less  wants  of  weight  in  the  said 
pieces  (coins].  01700  Evelyn  Diafy  23  June  1689,  An  ex- 
traordinary drowth,  to  the  threatening  of  great  wants  as  to 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  1751  Labelve  Westm,  Bridge  75 
Difficulties  occasioned  by . .  frequent  Wants  of  Stone,  which 
was  kept  from  us  by  long  easterly  Winds. 

C.  For  (occas.  by,  from,  in,  through)  want  of: 
for  lack  of;  because  of  the  absence  or  deficiency  of, 
f  1400  Desir.  Troy  12085  Antenor.  .denyet  hym  onon, 
bat  noqwere  he  knew  pat  commly  be  keppet,  ne  in  cloese 
haldyn.  pen  wrathid  |>o  worthi  [Agamemnon]  for  wont  of  (le 
burde.  1556  Rec.  luvernessi'Hew  Spalding  Club)  I.  2  That 
day.  .assingit  to  James  Paterson.  .to  preif  quhat  skayth  he 
had  sustenit  in  want  of  his  boyt  quhilkis  NecoU  Kar  intro- 
mettit  with.  1573-80  TussER  Husb.  (1878)  31  For  want  of 
seede,  land  yeeldeth  weede.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent,  11.  i. 
172  For  often  baue  you  writ  to  her :  and  she  jn  modesty,  Or 
else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  againe  reply.  1608 
Pennyless  Pari,  Threadbare  Poets  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1744)  I. 
180  Manyj  for  Want  of  Wit,  shall  sell  their  Freehold  for 
Tobacco-pipes  and  red  Petticoats.  016330.  Herbert fw/- 
landish  Prov.  (1640)  499  For  want  of  a  naile  the  shoe  is  lost, 
forwantofashoethehorse  is  lost,  for  want  ofa  horse  the  rider 
Is  lost.  1607  Dryden  I'i'g.  Georg.  in.  71,6  'Twas  then  that 
Huffalo's,  ill  pair'd,  were  seen  To  draw  the  Carr  of  Jove's 
Imperial  Queen  For  want  of  Oxen.  1743  Kames  Z?rm.  Crt. 
Sess.  1730-52  (1790)  55  When  a  man  is  pinched  for  want  of 
money,  he  will  submit  to  any  conditions,  however  hard,  to 
come  at  it.  x8o8  E.  S.  Baerett  Miss-led  General  1 36  They 
could  not  pursue  them  for  want  of  cavalry.  1848  Dickens 
Dombey  xiv,  I  have  deferred  doing  so,  for  want  of  oppor- 
tunity. i87a  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  (1684)  I.  778  Umbilical 
Hernia,  .is  common  in  children  from  want  of  closure  of  the 
umbilicus.  1889  *J.  S.  Winter  '  il/rr.  ^f^  x.  {1891)  125  He., 
had  no  notion  of  losing  anything  for  the  want  of  asking  for 
it,  1891  La7o  Times  XCII.  125/1  An  agreement  in  writing 
which  they  cannot  produce  in  the  County  Court  for  want  of 
a  stamp. 

fd.  In  (rarely  in  t/ie)  want  cf:  failing;  in  the 
absence  of  (somethinj^  nctded  or  desired).  Obs. 

1655  Culpepper  etc.  Rivcrius  x.  vi,  298  In  want  of  Milk, 
you  may  give  Almond  Milk,  or  Barley  Cream,  or  Rice  Milk. 
17*9  Butler  Serm.  Wks.  1874 II.  186  There  is  just  the  same 
reason  for  quiet  resignation  in  the  want  of  every  thing  equally 
unattainable. 

3.  The  state  of  lacking  the  necessaries  of  life; 
penury ;  destitution.  Also,  the  condition  of  lack- 
ing food  ;  famine  ;  starvation.  To  come  to  want : 
to  be  reduced  to  pentiry. 

ir4t>-70  A  lex.  ^  Dind.  B^y  For-^i  bi-houus^ou,  ha^],harde 
to  Tibbe_&  wo  drie  in  Jjis  word  for  wante  &  for  nede  !  Jbid. 
867  Swich  hungur  as  ^e  ban  by-houus  ;ou  t>olie,  &,  be  $ou 
lef  ol>ur  loj?  libben  in  wante.  1597  Ej:tracts  Mnnic.  Ace, 
Ne7vcastle  (1848)  44  Paide  for  the  charges  of  buringe  9  poore. 
folkes  who  died  for  wante  in  the  streetes,  for  their  graves 
making,  3;.  1610  Shaks.  Temp,  iv.  t  116  Scarcity  and 
want  shall  shun  you,  Ceres'  blessing  so  is  on  you.  1633  ^' 
Fletcher  Purple  /si,  vii.  xix,  And  with  him  [Porneius] 
Wastefulnesse,  that  all  expended.  And  Want,  that  .still  in 
theft  and  prison  ended.  1653  Ramesey  Asirol.  Restored 
341  The  People  generally  shall  be  driven  to  want,  a  1718 
Prior  Knowledge  622  whilst  We  struggle  iu  this  Vale 
beneath.  With  Want  and  Sorrow.  1766  Goldsm.  Hermit  13 
Here  to  the  houseless  child  of  want  My  door  is  open  still. 
178J  Miss  Burney  Ceciliaw.  x,  Who  could  have  thought  of 
his  living  so  among  the  great  folks,  and  then  coming  to 
want !  1840  BtcKENs  Old  C.  Shop  Ixxiii,  Through  tie  same 
kind  agency,  his  mother  was  secured  from  want,  and  made 
quite  happy.  1866  Macdonald  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  ix.  (1878) 
16a  Many  was  the  time  that  want  had  come  in  at  her  door. 
1888  \^\iSQ.^  Amer.  Commw.cxW.  III. 607  In  Europe,,  he  will 

Krceive  that  by  far  the  greater  number  lead  very  laborious 
es,  and  are.,  liable  to  fall  into  want     1900  R.  S.  Barbour 
Thoughts  {1900)  46  Want  is  a  mighty  leveller. 

Prot'.  1736  Bailey  (fol.)  s.v.  Waste,  Wilful  Waste  makes 
woful  Want. 

t  b.  pi.  Straits ;  circumstances  (or  times)  of 
want,  hardship,  suffering,  etc.  Obs. 

1588  Penry  {title)  A  viewe  of  some  part  of  such  publike 
wants  and  disorders  as  are  in  the  scruice  of  God,  within.. 
Wales.  1614  Ralegh  Hisf.  World  in.  x.^  13.  124  Hitherto 
the  danger  of  enemies  and  miseries  of  weather  and  wants, 
had  kept  the  companie  in  firme  unitie.  1653  Holcroft  Pro- 
copiusy  l^andal  Wars  11.  47  In  the  mean  time  Jabdas  leaving 
a  sufficient  guard  for  the  Castle  was  gone  up  to  the  top  of 
Aurasium,  fearing  to  be  blockt  up  in  the  Castle,  and  reduced 
to  wants.  1697  Dhvden  y^«*/J  VII.  loog  Rough  Saticulans, 
inur'd  to  Wants.  1731  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  {Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  I.  380  Ere  long  I  shall  be  reduced  to  great  wants. 

+  4.  The  fact  that  a  person  (rarely  a  thing)  is 
not  present ;  absence.   Obs. 
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e  1^  Hknrvson  Jyant  of  Wyse  Men  8  Now  sele  is  sorow, 
this  IS  a  wofuU  werde,  Sen  want  of  wyse  men  makis  fuHs  to 
sit  on  binkis.  1581  A.  Hau,  Hioii  i.  4  Sith  I  needes  muste 
yeelde  hir  \p. ..(Ah)  take  hir  then,  .hir  want  I  rather  craue, 
Than  that  this  people  here,  should  not  their  health  and 
safety  haue.  1590  SrifiNSER  F.Q.  i.viii.  11  As  when.  .An  lieard 
of  Bulles.  .Do  for  the  milkie  mothers  want  coniplaine.  1591 
iHti  Pt.  Troub.  Raigne  K.  John  (1611)  73  The  King  entreats 
your  soonest  speed  To  visit  him,  who  on  your  present  want, 
Did  ban  and  curse  his  birth,  himselfe  and  nie.  1610  13.  Jon- 
son  Sp.  Pr,  Henry's  Barriers  114  For  being  deprest  a  while, 
Want  makes  vs  know  the  price  of  wjiat  we  auile.  1611 
TouRNEURyJM.  Trm^.  v,  ii,  'I  he  price  of  tilings  is  best  known 
in  their  want.  as6a5  Fletcher  lyot/ten  Pteas'd  iii.  lii. 
(1647)  34  /2  Lord. . .  No  roome  in  all  the  Court  but  we  search'd 
through  it  Her  women  found  her  want  first  and  they  cry'd 
to  us.  1633  Shirlev  Witty  Fair  One  i.  i,  I  leaue  her  to 
your  trust,  .And  in  my  absence  doubt  not  you  will  be  Both 
Vncle  and  Father.  iVor.  Willingly,  ..I  know  she  is  your 
study,  in  your  want  I  will  put  onyour  jealousie.  1831  James 
Phii.  Aitp/stns  ii,  The  want  of  his  gauntlets  and  brassards 
showed  his  arms  covered  with  a  quitted  jacket  of  crimson 
silk. 

5.  A  condition  marked  by  the  lack  of  some 
necessary  thing,  or  requiring  some  extraneous  aid 
or  addition  ;  need;  also,  an  instance  of  this,  and 
so  freq.  //.  (passing  into  the  quasi-r^Wfr/-.  sense 
*  requirement*,  5  b).  Phrase,  a  {long-)feit  want 
(also  in  sense  5  b).  To  supply  {anticipate^  consult, 
provide  for,  etc)  one^s  wants:  to  satisfy  (provide 
lor,  etc)  one*s  needs. 

1578  H.  WoTTON  ConrtlieControv,  251  The  Grecian  Prince 
. .  caried  a  bagge  full  of  windc  to  supply  his  want  at  all  times. 
1596  Shaks.  Merch,   F,  i.  iii.  141,  I  would.  .Supplie  your 

fjresent  wants.  1611  Bible  Judg.  xix.  20  Let  all  thy  wants 
ie  vpon  me;  only  lodge  not  in  the  street.  1617  Moryson 
/tin.  1. 62  The  Citizens  lay  up  come  brought  out  of  Poland, 
and  according  to  the  wants  of  Europe,  carry  it  into  many 
kingdomes.  1648  Gage  IVtst  Ind.  L27  The  Fryers.. upon  a 
sudden  want  or  occasion  take  out  from  thence  as  much  fish  as 
will  give  the  whole  Cloister  a  dinner.  1790  Burke  Fr,  Rev. 
88  Government  is  a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom  to  provide 
for  human  wants.  Men  have  a  right  that  these  wants  should 
be  provided  for  by  this  wisdom.  Among  these  wants  is  to 
be  reckoned  the  want,  out  of  civil  society,  of  a  sufficient  re- 
straint upon  their  passions.  1819  Shellev  Cenci  11.  ii.  12 
The  eldest  son  of  a  rich  nobleman. .has  wide  wants,  and 
narrow  powers.  1840  Dickeus  Old  C.  Shofi  xi,  Day  after 
day,  and  night  after  night,  found  her  still  by  the  pillow  of 
the  unconscious  sufferer,  still  anticipating  his  every  want. 
1876  MozLKV  U'tiv»  Sertn.  xv.  258  As  soon  as  one  great  want 
is  satisfied  another  arises,  and  then  another. 

b.  <^2&\-con€r.  Something  needed  or  required  ; 
a  requirement,  desideratum.     Freq.  pi, 
X579  in  lotk  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  439  That  no 

..tymber  be  ladden  or  transported  oute  of  this  towne..saIfc 
onely  fuell  of  wood  for  fyre  and  the  presente  wannte  of  re- 
^yrin^e  of  the  shippis.  1589  Hakluvt  Voy.  Ep.  Ded.  f  i 
He  pomted  with  his  wand  to  all  the  knowen.  .Empires, 
Kingdome<i,  Dukedomes,  and  Territories  of  ech  part,  with 
declaration  also  of  their  speciatl  commodities,  &  particular 
wants,  £:i64S  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  I.  169  For  the  soil  of 
Spain,  the  fruitfulness  of  their  valliesrecompences  the  sterility 
of  their  hills  ;  corn  is  their  greatest  want.  1785  Paley  Mor. 
Phitos.  VI.  xi.  (1786)  593  Habitual  superfluities  become  real 
wants.  1650  Carlvle  Latter-day  Pamph.  i.  (1872)  37  Your 
want  of  wants,  I  say,  is  that  you  he  commanded  in  this 
world.  1861  Flor.  Nightingale  Nursing  5  The  remedies 
are  just  as  well  known  ;  and  among  them  is  certainly  not  the 
establishment  of  a  Child's  Hospital.  This  may  be  a  want, 
187a  Bookseller  2  Apr.  341  Advt.,  Wants  and  Vacancies. 
A  Medium  for  the  Selection  of  Servants  and  Situations. 
Price  One  Penny  [bi-monthly],  1875  J.  H.  Bennet  Winter 
Medit.  (ed.  5)  408  Vividness  in  colour  probably  becomes  an 
actual  want  to  southerners.  s88i  Jowett  Tkucyd.  I.  177 
You  will  gain  the  alliance  of  a  great  naval  power,  and  a 
navy  is  your  chief  want. 

C.  In  want  of:  in  need  of;  not  having,  or 
having  in  insufficient  measure.  In  no  want  of\ 
having  abundantly. 

1694  Stanhope  Epictetus  etc.  i.  28  Inanimate  Creatures. . 
are  oftentimes  in  great  want  of  some  Quality  or  other ;  Heat, 
or  Cold,  or  Drouijht,  or  Moisture.  1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  5 
p  5  Their  Troops  were  in  Want  of  all  Manner  of  Necessaries. 
1769  B1.ACKST0NE  Comm,  IV.  iL  31 A  man  in  extreme  want  of 
food  or  clothing.  1837  W.  Irving  Ca/'t.  Bonneville  II.  269 
You  are  more  in  want  of  horses  than  I  am:  keep  him.  1853 
Dickens  Bleak  Ho,  xii,  She  is  in  no  want  of  words  to  shower 
upon  Rosa, 

d.  Proverbial  phrase,  Then  Want  fnust  be  your 
master^  etc.,  used  in  refusing  a  demand  expressed 
by  *  I  want ', 

i73«-*  Swift  Pol.  Conversat.  \.  eg,  I  want  that  Diamond- 
Rmg  of  yours.  Why,  then.  Want  s  like  to  be  your  Master. 
18x8  tj.  P.  Collier]  Punch  ^  Judy  80  Pumh.  Come  up 
stairs :  I  want  you.  Judy.  Then  want  must  be  your  master. 
I'm  busy. 

e.  ?  A  sense  of  need,  rare, 

x8ao  Shelley  Sensit.  PI.  i.  11  Like  a  doe  in  the  noontide 
with  love's  sweet  want.  x8s»4  '  G.  Egerton  '  Discords  179 
The  band.. strike  up. .a  weird  witching  thing  with  a  want 
in  it. 

6.  fa.  A  defect,  failing,  fault ;  a  shortcoming  ; 
rarely  a  natural  blemish.  Obs..,  and  apparently 
almost  confined  to  the  17th  c. 

IS9S  Babihgton  Notes  Genesis  \x.  38  Greater  men  then  wee 
haue  had  theyr  wants.  1^99  T.  M[oufet]  Silkwormes  18 
So  perfit  loue  in  mortals  is  not  found  Some  little  warts  or 
wants  in  all  we  spie.  1603  Breton  Post  Packet  Mad  Lett. 
(Grosart)  14/1  Touching  my  husband,  though  his  wants  were 

frieuous,  yet  to  want  him  is  my  greatest  sorrow.  i6xx 
lEAUM.  &  Fl.  Kingff  No  K.  1.  (1619)6  Were  shee.So  per- 
feet,  that  no  one  of  her  owne  sex  Could  finde  a  want.  1635 
MaldoH  (Essex)  Borough  Deeds  Bundle  80  No.  2  b,  For  re- 
pairinge  and  amendinge  of  the  wants  and  present  decayes  of 


the  bridges.  1677  Sedley -^  h^  ^-  CI.  Wks,  1722  I.  122  A 
Sceptre  may  for  pers'nal  wants  aitone.  1728  Young  Love 
F.tme  ii.  (1757)  95  Wants  of  all  kinds  are  made  to  fame  a 
plea;  One  learns  to  lisp;  another,  not  to  see. 

b.  Sc.  To  have  a  wanty  to  be  mentally  deficient. 
i8a5  Jamieson',  Suppl.  s.  v.,  To  Hae  a  want,  to  be  under 
mental  imbecility.  i8j6  Galt  Last  0/  Lairds  vii.  62  The 
whutch  maid  her  jeer  me  as  if  I  had  a  want,  and  been  daft 
likewyse.  1879  '  S.  Tytlbr  '  in  Good  IVds.  349  He  has  a 
*  want  *,  you  know,  and  is  not  fit  for  much. 

7.  A  gap,  hole,  hollow.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  rare. 
1663  Baxter  Div.  Life  i.  x.  (1664)  82  'Ihe  wants  in  the 

wheels  of  your  watch  are  as  useful  to  the  motion  as  the  nucks 
or  solid  parts.  1725  Bradley's  Family  Did.  s.v.  Saddle, 
The  Saddle  should  be  placed  exactly  on  the  middle  of  tlie 
Back,  the  Fore-bowjust  at  the  Want  of  tho  Shoulders,  j8a8 
Carr  Craven  Gloss.,  IWaht,  a  deficiency  or  hollow  place 
in  a  piece  of  timber,  or  the  edge  of  a  board. 

8.  Coal-mining.    =  Nip  sb.'^ 

1867  W.  W,  Smyth  Coal ^  Coal-mining  26  [See  Nip  sl>.^\. 

9.  Comb,  as  want-begotten,  -creating  ppl.  adjs. ; 
column  (sense  5  ;  cf.  also  ellipt,  use  of  wanted  pa. 
pple.  in  advertisements) ;  see  Want  v.  4. 

1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  xxvii.  12,  I  envy  not  in  any  moods 
..Ine  heart  that  never  plighted  troth  But  stagnates  in  the 
weeds  of  sloth;  Nor  any  *want.begotLen  rest.  1901  W.  R.  H. 
'Jrowbridgk  Lett,  her  Mother  to  Eliz.  iv.  14  Lady  Beatrice 
found  lier  [her  cook]  in  the  "Want  column  of  the  Standard. 
1897  Mary  Kingsley  //'.  Africa  651  The  manifold,  *want. 
creating  culture  of  modern  European  civilisation  and  educa- 
tion. 

Want  (w9nl),  V.  Also  2-3  {Ormin)  wannte, 
3  •wonti(e,  3-5  ^^0111(6,  3-7  wante,  4-5  wantt(e, 
Sc.  4-6  vant,  5  whante,  6  waunt.  [prob.  a.  ON. 
7'jw/awk.  vb.  impers.  =  '^S\st(\.vantayAUovantas 
refl.,  Swed.  dial,  vanta  to  be  wanting,  Norw.  (Aasen) 
vanta  to  be  lacking,  absent,  also  trans,  to  lack, 
Da.  (Jutland  dial.)  vante  trans,  to  lack.  From 
Scandinavian  also  is  prob.  mod.  NFris.  waant  to 
need,  fail,  lack,  do  without  {pers.  and  impers.), 
ON.  vanta  perh.  represents  an  earlier  *wanatdn 
with  a  derivative  -/  suffix  not  connected  with  the 
neut.  adj.  ending  seen  in  the  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  be  lacking  or  missing ;  not  to  exist ; 
not  to  be  forthcoming  ;  to  be  deficient  in  quantity 
or  degree.  In  early  use  const,  with  dative  or  to. 
rare  since  the  17th  c,  and  now  ajrh.  {To  be  want- 
ing \%  current;   see  Wanting />//.  a.) 

a  laas  Ancr.  R,  194  Hwonneou  ne  wonteS  nowiht,  l>eonne 
ueine3  he  mid  ou.  Ildd.  406  Ne  l>unche  hire  neuer  wunder 
t»auh  hire  wontie  I>e  HoH  Gostes  froure.  C1250  Gen.  ^-  Ex. 
215s  Dan  coren  wantede  in  oSer  lond.  Do  ynug  [was]  vnder 
his  hond.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3053  pam  wanted  brede,  l^eir 
watei-  es  gan,  Hope  of  lijf  ne  had  |jai  nan.  13..  Nortlitrn 
Passion  156/440*  So  it  bifell  t^  folk  had  care  ffor  l^at  J>ain 
wanted  water  |>are.  1340  HAMroi.E^V'.  Consc.  593  Bot  proud 
man  of  ^is  tas  na  hede  For  hym  wantes  skiile,  |>at  hym  suld 
lede.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  v.  422  And  it  is  to  perelouss 
thing  In  castell  till  assegit  be,  Quhar  that  ane  vantis  of  this 
tine,  Vittale,  or  men  with  thiiir  armyng.  C1460  Sir  R.  Ros 
La  Belle  Dame  449  To  give  the  good  where  it  wantetli, 
trewly,  That  were  resoun  and  a  curteys  maner.  1484  Cax- 
TON  Fables  of  AC  sop  II.  ix,  They  whiche  ben  on  lyue  haue 
some  whiche  drede  them  but  tlieyr  drede  wantith  ami  faylleth 
whan  they  ben  dede.  1488  Ace.  Ld.  High  'Jreas.  Scot.  I. 
89  To  a  sclatar  for  the  poyntin  of  al  the  place  of  Stirling, 
and  for  sclaytis  that  wantit  and  lyme,  xij  Ii,  1526  Pilgr. 
Perf.  (W.  de  W,  1531)  81  Where  obedyence  wanteth  (sayth 
saynt  Austyn)  there  is  no  goodnes.  1546  J.  Hf-VWOOd/';^^. 
Sf  Epigr.  (1867)  42  Diners  can  not  be  long,  where  deinties 
want.  1579  Spensf.r  Shepii.  Cat.  June  3  Tell  me,  what 
wants  me  here,  to  worke  delyte  ?  a  159a  Greenk  "jfas.  IV, 
IV.  iv,  O  wearie  life,  where  wanteth  no  disiresse.  1598 
Grenewey  Tacitus,  Ann.  IV.  ii,  (1622)  90  The  armies  were  to 
be  supplied  with  a  new  muster.  For  voluntarie  men  now 
wanted;  or  if  there  were  any  ;  they  were  not  of  so  vertuous 
and  modest  a  cariage.  1630  Earl  Manch.  in  Buccleuch 
il/^i'.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  273  If  your  help  be  in  this 
business,  as  I  know  it  shall  not  want,  it  is  no  matter  though 
your  hand  wanted  to  the  certificate,  a  1648  Ld.  Herbert 
Hen.  VIII  (1683)  17  Besides,  that  in  France  there  neuer 
wanted  discontented  Persons,  who  would  joyn  with  his 
Forces.  1827  Hallam  Const.  Hist.  I.  viii.  465  There  wanted 
not  reasons  in  the  cabinet  of  Charles  for  placing  the  navy  at 
tliis  time  on  a  respectable  footing.  1830  Gks.  P.  Thompson 
Exerc.  C1842)  1.  245  There  wants  a  collection  of  dying 
speeches  of  nefarious  governments. 

fb.  To  fall  short  (?/"  a  certain  amount.   Obs. 

1472-3  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  56/2  All  such  sommes  of  money, 
as  shall  want  or  lak  of  the  forseid  sommes. 

t  O.  To  be  lacking  to  complete  a  certain  total 
or  achieve  a  result.  Const,  of  or  negative  clause. 
Also  impers.,  in  absolute  uses  of  2  d ;  hevi  wantip, 
they  are  not  fully  qualified  ;  there  wants,  something 
is  lacking  (const,  to  with  inf.) ;  it  wants  of  six 
(o'clock),  it  is  not  quite  six.  Obs, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14667  Littel  wantid  |?at  l?am  [?  ri-ad  Jiai  ne 
wVA  ^tf//.]  war  wode.  13..  Gaw.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  1062  iS;of|>at 
ilk  nwjere  bot  neked  nowwontez.  13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  739 
'  And  fyue  wont  of  fyfty,*  quod  god,  *  I  schal  for^ete  alle  & 
wyth-halde  my  honde  for  hortyng  on  lede.  c  1380  Wvclif 
SeL  Wks.  III.  434  J>ei  feynen  falsliche  l?at  J?ei  benvikeris  of 
Crist;  for  liklichehemwantibtobe  beleestemembre  ^at  Crist 
habordeyned  tobeofhisChirche.  1618 J.Wilkinson  Treat., 
Of  a  Court  Leet  yg  b,  The  steward  may  impanell  any 
stranger,  if  there  want  to  make  xii.  of  y^  lury.  1639  Du 
Verger  tr.  Camus'  A  dm  ir.  Events  164  He.. abusing  him 
with  injurious  words,  &  threats,  (&  as  he  was  surly  &  apt  to 
strike)  little  wanted  of  blows,  1697  Dbyden  Mneis  xii. 
937  Then,  shall  I  see  Laurentum  in  a  flame,  Which  only 
wanted  to  compleat  my  shame.  1709  Mrs.  yi.KA\x^  Secret 
Mem.  (1730)  IV.  136  The  Prince  was  true  to  his  Letter.    It 
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wanted  of  Six,  when  in  my  Man's  Apparel  I  got  to  the  Grotto, 
but  found  Endymion  in  possession  of  it.  1768  Wilkes //mC. 
Eug.  I.  Introd.  13  I'he  fire  had  been  long  laid,  and  there 
only  wanted  such  a  spark  to  force  a  blaze, 

fd.  To  fail  (const,  with  dative  or  to) ;  to  give 
out ;  to  be  insufficient /t^r  (a  purpose,  etc.),  Obs. 

cxifio  Rom,  Rose  2530  But  word  and  wit,  with  cherefulpalc, 
Shu!  wante  for  to  telle  thy  tale,  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  5480 
Or  els  |>ai  tillid  Jjaim  to  l?e  trees  as  ]pe  buke  telUs,  And  gert 
^aim  laike  with  jjaim  so  lange  till  jjaim  Jie  life  wantis.  1553 
Eden  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  Ded.  (Arb.)  6  One  whose  good  win 
hath  not  wanted  togratifie  your  j^racewith  a  better  thing  if 
mine  abiiitie  were  greater.  1598  Hakluvt  Voy.  I.  58  But 
they  of  the  citie  fought  manfully  against  them,  with  engines, 
dartes,  and  arrowes,  and  when  stones  wanted  they  threw 
siluer,  and  especially  melted  siluer. 

fe.  To  faiJ  to  do  something  ;  to  be  wanting  {in 
one's  endeavours).    Obs. 

In  quot.  1576  perh.  *  to  lack  the  wherewithal  *,  to  be  too 
poor. 

1426  LvDG.  De  Cuil.  Pilgr,  16733  ^°^  thow,  lady,  fiayllest 
neiiere,  nor  thow  wantest  nat  to  do  socour  and  heipe  to  alle 
that  deuoutly  besechjn and  prayen  vn-to  the.  1576 Common 
Conditions  216  (Brooke)  Like  beggers  wee  Hue  and  want  to 

ay  rent.     1643  Buruoughes  Ex/>.  sst 3  ch.  Hosea  xviii.  455 

lo  far  as  you  want  in  your  endeavours  after  this,  so  far  there 
is  an  evil. 

i*  f.  To  be  a  defaulter  ;  to  be  absent,  missing.  Obs. 

1435  MisVN  Fire  of  Love  11.  iv.  76  Saluum  me  fac  deus, 
quoniam  defecit  sanctus,  J>at  is  to  say  :  '  lorde,  make  me 
sayfle,  for  Jje  sayntis  wantys.'  c  1440  A  Iphabet  of  Tales  169 
In  Jjc  kurk  of  Palernens  was  Jjer  a  certan  dean  Jiat  sent  a 
servandof  his  to  seke  a  pal  fray  of  his  J?at  hym  wantid.  C1475 
RaiifCoil^ear  200  Ane  man  that  office  suld  beir  be  tyme  at 
this  tyde,  He  will  be  found  in  his  fault,  that  wantis  foroutin 
weir.  C1480  Hknrvson  Wolf  ^  Wither  ^$  In  all  ihingis 
he  [the  wether]  counterfait  the  Dog;  For  all  the  nicht  he 
stude  and  tuke  na  sleip,  Swa  thatweill  langthair  wantit  not 
ane  Hog.  x6oc  E.  Blount  tr.  Concstaggio  153  For  there 
wanted  aboue  sixe  thousand  souldiers  of  them  which  had 
been  leuied. 

2.  trans.  Not  to  have ;  to  be  vithout,  to  lack  ; 
to  have  too  little  of;  lo  be  destitute  of,  or  defi- 
cient in  ;  to  fail  to  have,  or  get.  Now  rare^  exc. 
with  object  a  desirable  quality  or  attribute. 

C1200  Ormin  13380  All  l7att  wannte}*!?  Crlstess  hald  All 
sinnkej)!*  inntill  heile.  a  1352  Minot  Poems  vii.  103  Sir 
Philip  wanted  all  his  will,  pat  was  weleonhissembland  sene. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxiv.  {Pelogia)  23  Wantande  nathing 
of  bcwte,  pat  in  a  woman  suld  fundyn  be.  C1460  Toivneley 
Myst.  xiii.  421  Full  wofuU  is  the  householde  That  wantys  a 
woman,  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  vi.  340  Thre  thousand  haill 
off  likly  men  m  wer.  And  feill  on  fute  quhilk  wantyi  hors  and 
ger.  c  1480  Hfnrvson  Cock  ^  Fox  2  Thocht  brutall  beistis 
be  Irrationall,  That  is  to  say,  wantand  discretioun.  a  1533 
Frith  Disput.  Purgat.  Wks.  (1573)  22  We  haue  all  sinned 
and  want  the  glory  whiche  before  God  is  allowed.  1560 
Peebles  Burgh  Rec.  (1872)  262  Tua  beddis  wantand  the  sydis 
nixt  the  wall.  1577  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford 
(1880)  395  Everye  one  that  shall  wante  his  gowne  shall  lo^e  his 
place.  1625  BuRGES  I'ers.  Tithes  6-j  It  is  a  thousand  pitties 
they  should  want  blowes  who  will  doe  nothing  without  them. 
1684  tr.  Sonet's  Merc.  Compit.  i.  16  If  you  want  Peaches, 
you  may  use  Juice  of  soure  Apples.  1700  Dryden  Monuvt. 
Foir  Maiden  Lady  2  Below  this  Mai  ble  Monument  is  laid. 
All  that  Heav'n  wants  of  this  Celestial  Maid.  1710  Hearne  . 
Collect.  (O.H.S.)  III.  80  He  has  sent  3  I^ecture*^  tobe  printed 
at  Oxford  (ihey  wanting  Arabick  Types  at  Cambridge).  i7a8 
T.  Sheridan  tr.  Persius  iii.  (1739)  48  It  is  very  natural  ibat 
Sciences  should  be  ridiculed  by  those  who  want  them. 
?  1793  Burns  Selkirk  Grace  2  Some  hae  meat,  and  canna  eat, 
And  some  wad  eat  that  want  it.  1836  [J.  Grant]  Random 
Recoil.  Ho.  Lords  xvi.  402  His  matter  wants  vigour  and 
depth,  and  his  manner  is  deficient  in  energy.  1849  Macau- 
lay  Hist.  Eug.  iii.  I.  302  Mulgrave,  though  he  wanted  ex- 
perience, wanted  neither  parts  nor  courage.  1858  R.  A. 
Willmott  Pleas.  Lit.  (ed.  2)  vi.  37  The  Library  of  Petrarch 
wanted  the  Divine  Comedy,  until  Boccaccio  sent  it  decorated 
with  gold.  18^  L.  Stephen  Eng.  Th.  i8th  C.  I.  170  A 
purely  optimistic  creed  always  wants  any  real  stamina. 
+  b.  To  be  free  from  (something  undesirable). 

1631  May  tr,  Barclay's  Mirr.  Mindes  1.  206  The  English 
which  want  somewhat  of  the  pompous  shew  of  the  French 
humanity,  doe  want  much  more  of  their  barbarous  cruelty. 
1787  [Beattif]  Scoticisms  105  We  wanted  the  plague  in 
Scotland,  wl.en  they  bad  it  in  England,  a  1791  Grose  Olio 
(1792)  no  [Scotsman  log.\  I  am  much  better  indeed  ;  I  have 
wanted  the  gout  these  three  months. 

fc.  To  spare  (labour).   Obs,  {^nonce-use.) 

i573-8<*Tlsser  Husb.  (1878)  10, 1  haue  no  labour  wanted  to 
prune  this  tree  thus  planted,  whose  fruite  to  none  is  scanted, 
in  house  or  yet  in  feeld. 

d.  To  come  short  by  (so  much)  of  completing  a 
ceitain  total  or  attaining  a  certain  result.  Now 
chiefly  impers,  in  telling  the  time  of  day  :  it  wants 
(so  many  minutes)  of  (now  more  commonly  to) 
such  an  hour,  f  Formerly  often  to  want  little^ 
nothing,  etc  used  personally  and  impeis.,  const,  of 
with  vbl.  sb.,  to  with  inf.,  or  negative  clause,  to 
indicate  a  close  approach  to  the  attainment  of  a 
certain  result. 

In  referring  to  the  time  of  day  this  form  of  expression  is 
now  becoming  less  usual :  the  ordinary  phrase  is  it  is  (so 
many  minutes)  to  (such  an  hour). 

c  1430  Anturs  of  Arth.  584  (Douce  MS.)  He  wanted  no^e 
to  be  slayne  l^e  brede  of  ane  haie.  1530  Palscr.  771/1  It 
wanted  but  a  lytell  that  I  was  nat  taken.  1617  Morvson 
///«.  I.  217  We  had  now  some  two  miles  to  Jerusalem,  yet  in 
the  very  Hauen, we  wanted  little  ofperishing.  \^-^\.x.  Bacons 
Hist.  Life  <5-  Death  135  Eight  Men,  whose  Age  computed 
together,  made  up  eight  hundred  yeares ;  In  so  much,  that 
what  some  of  them  wanted  of  nn  hundred,  others  exceeded  as 
much,  its^  Clarke  Papers  (Camden)  III.  6  Lettres  came 
from  the  Generalls  that  they  wanted  a  dayes  sayle  from  the 
Dutch  fleete,  but  were  in  great  hopes  to  overtake  them. 
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1665  HooKE  Micregr.^  201  If  it  chanced  to  want  anything  of 
being  perfectly  opposite.  1699  Bentlev /'/Ia/^InJ  Addenda 
541  They  wanted  two  years  of  Man's  Age.  x'jvj  Swift Zc/.  to 
Sheridan  20  Aug.,  I  now  want  only  three  months  of  sixty. 
x-jtfi  Anson  s  Fiy.  i.  i.  7  Hissquadren  wanted  three  hundred 
seamen  of  their  complement.  17^  Fielding  Tom  Jones 
XI.  V,  Of  my  fortune  not  one  farthing  could  be  touched  till 
I  was  of  age,  of  which  I  wanted  now  more  than  two  years. 
1764'  Henley  Note  ok  Beckford s  Vathck  {186S)  126  It 
wanted  little  but  that  the  genii  had  pressed  on  him  in 
crowds.  1830  James  Step-jnotlur  Ixxix.  III.  326  You 
vagabond,  you  said  it  was  ten  o'clock,  and  it  wants  twenty 
■  minutes.  1834  Tnuts  fiyr  Times  No.  22.  5  It  still  wanted 
a  considerable  time  to  school.  1848  Dickens  Dpuihey\\% 
'Howgoes  the  time?  My  watch  is  unwound.'  'Wants  a 
few  minutes  of  five  o'clock,  sir.'  1865TROLLOPK  Belton  Est, 
vi.  59  It  only  wants  five  minutes  to  dinner.  1891  W.  C. 
Russell  Marriage  at  Sea  xi,  It  wanted  but  twenty  minutes 
to  eight.  1905  R.  Bagot  Passport  iii.  25  Although  it  wanted 
yet  twenty  minutes  to  midnight  the  church  was  nearly  full. 
+  6.  To  be  deprived  of,  to  lose.  Obs, 
CX480  Henrvson  Wolf  ^  Wetlur  35,  I  \sc.  the  wether] 
sail  not  spair  To  follow  him  \sc.  the  wolf]  als  fast  as  did 
5our  Doig,  Swa  that,  I  warrand,  ^e  sail  not  want  ane  hoig. 
1500-ao  Disbar  Poems  xxxiiL  42  He  cowth  gif  cure  for 
laxatyve.  To  gar  a  wicht  horss  want  his  lyve.  1535  Cover- 
dale  Isa.  xxxviii.  10, 1  thought  I  shulde  haue  gone  to  the 
gates  of  hell  in  my  best  age,  and  haue  wanted  the  residue 
of  my  ^"cares,  1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  89 
He  maid  mony  lawis  for  the  liberte  of  haly  kirke  ;  He  that 
dang  ane  preist'suld  want  his  hand.  1596  Dalrv.mpi.e  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot,  1. 121  Lat  him  want  his  sword,  and  thair 
eftir  avoyd  his  cumpanie.  1695  A.  Telfair  iWte  Con/uL 
Sadii.  (16961  4  The  Pot-hooks  and  Hanger  wer^  carried  out 
of  the  Chimney,  and  being  wanted  four  days,  they  found 
them  at  last  in  a  Cockloft,  17x4  Ramsay's  Tea-t.  Misc. 
(1733)  I.  14,  I  neither  wanted  ew  nor  Iamb  While  his  flock 
near  me  lay. 

■\t.  To  feel  the  loss  of,  to  miss,  Obs, 
1613  Webster  Duchess  Malfi  ill.  ii,  You  shall  want  him, 
For  know  an  honest  states-man  to  a  Prince,  !s  like  a  Cedar, 
planted  by  a  Spring.     i6a6  B.  Josson  Staple  of  N.  i.  vi, 
I  must  needes  say,  I  lost  an  Officer  of  him,  a  good  BaylifTe, 
And  I  shall  want  him ;  but  all  peace  be  with  him.     1749 
CHESTEtP.  Let.  to  Son   14   Nov.,  You   should   be  alerte^ 
adroit^  vi/\  be  wanted,  talked  of,  impatiently  flkpected, 
and  unwillingly  parted  with  in  company, 
t  g.  To  fail  to  recollect.  Obs,  rare, 
c  1381  Chaucer  Pari.  Foulet  287  And  manye  a  mayde  of 
whiche  the  name  I  wante.    a  1500  Flower^  Lea/i$o  Dia. 
mondes  fyne  and  rubies  rede,  And  many  another  stoon,  of 
which  I  want  The  names  now. 

U  h.  (Confused  use.)  IVko  cannot  want  the 
thought  ?  who  can  help  thinking? 

i6osShaks.  Macb.  III.  vi.  8  Who  cannot  want  the  thought, 
how  monstrous  It  was  for  Malcolme,  and  for  Donalbane 
To  kill  their  gracious  Father? 

i.  Wanting  (prcs,  pple.),  not  having,  deprived 
of,  without ;  (in  definitions  of  a  smaller  quantity 
by  its  difference  from  a  larger)  lacking,  less,  minus. 
Obs,  exc.  *SV". 

1536  in  [Ledwicfa]  Aniig.  Sarisb.  (1771)  192  A  cross,  with 
Abraham  offering  up  Isaac,  and  a  lamb  behind  him,  with 
an  Angel  wanting  one  wing.  1570  Billingslev  Euclid  i. 
def.  ii.  2  A  lyne  IS.. length  wantyng  breadth  and  ihickncs. 
1593  Shaks.  Kick,  n,  II.  iii.  10  What  a  wearic  way  From 
Rauenspurgh  to  Cottshold  will  be  found,  In  Kos<w  and  Wil- 
loughby,  wanting  your  companie.  16*9  Hobbes  Thucydides 
II.  89,  loooo  Talents  wanting  300.  a  1700  Evelvn  Diary 
27  I*"eb.  1645,  Three  chips  of  the  real  Crosse ;  one  of 
tlie  nailes,  wanting  a  point.  17*6  Swift  Gulliver  11.  i, 
I  measured  the  Tail  of  the  dead  Rat,  and  found  it  to 
be  two  Yards  long  wanting  an  Inch.  1777  Abigail 
Adams  in  Fam.  Lett,  {1876)  268  Tis  four  months  wanting 
three  days  since  we  parted.  1809  Bawdwen  Domes- 
day  Bk.  York  etc.  246  In  Sciicburne  (Sherborn)  with  the 
Berewicks,  the  archbishop  has  too  carucates  of  land,  want- 
ing four.  1886  Stevenson  Kidnaped  xviii,  I  would  not 
go  wanting  sword  and  gun,  and  with  a  long  fishing-rod. 
Ibid.  XX,  1  have  come  wanting  a  water-bottle. 

j.  To  go  or  do  without.  Usually  in  negative 
expressions,  esp,  with  cannot^  etc.  Obs,  exc.  dial, 

i$6a  Bulleyn  Bubvark,  Bk.  Simples  (157^)  27  The  fysher 
and  Fouler  must  haue  hempe  to  make  their  nettes.  And  1 
no  Archer  can  want  his  Bowstring,  a  157a  Knox  Hist. 
lie/,  Wk.-w  1846  I,  287,  I  can  nott  weall  want  him,  or  some 
preachar.  I  can  nott  put  away  sic  ane  man.  1591  Kvd 
Sol.  fif  Pers.  V.  i.  37  And  sweeie  Perseda,  I  will  stay  with 
you.  From  Brusor  my  beloued  j  and  He  want  him  Till 
he  bring  backe  Era.stus  vnto  you.  1606  Chapman  Moris, 
d'Olivt  II.  i,  Tabacco,  that  excellent  plant,  the  vse  whereof 
(as  of  fift  Klement)  the  world  cannot  want.  1637  Rl-thrr- 
FOHD  Let.  to  Ld,  Crai^hall  10  Aug.,  Ye  have  a  fair 
occasion  to  gratifie  Christ  now,  if  ye  will.,  want  the 
night's  sleep  with  your  suffering  Saviour  one  hour.  1644 
Milton  Areop.  (Arb.)  48  Such  books  are.,usefull  drugs 
. .,  wherewith  to  temper  and  compose  effective  and  strong 
med'cins,  which  mans  life  cannot  want.  1667  —  P.  L.  v. 
365  By  descending  from  the  Thrones  above.  Those  happie 
places  thou  hast  deignd  a  while  To  want,  and  honour  these. 
13W5  -Stanhopk  Parathr.  III.  568  Servants,  in  those  Coun- 
tries where  long  and  loose  Garments  are  worn,  could  not, 
without  great  inconvenience,  want  a  part  of  Cloathing  so 
necessary  for  Expedition.  1771  Cowper  Let.  to  ^.  Hill 
27  June,  I  had  rather  want  many  things,  anything,  indeed, 
that  this  world  could  afford  me,  than  abuse  the  aHection  of 
a  friend.  1814  Jane  Austen  Mans/.  Park  I.  vi,  119  To 
want  a  horse  and  cart  in  the  country  seemed  impossible. 
1818  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  xx'xx,  A  worthless  old  play-fellow 
of  mine,  whose  company  I  would  rather  want  than  have. 
1880  Antrim  ^  Down  Gloss,  s.  v..  We  can't  want  the  pony 
the  day. 

tk.  To  want  (gerundial  inf.) :  to  seek,  not 
forthcoming.  Obs,  rare~^, 

1563  Homilies  II,  Rogation  ll^k.  iii.  243b,  Remember  I 
say  once  againe  your  duelie  of  tbankes,  let  them  be  neuer 
to  want. 
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I      3.  intr,  (partly  absol.  of  sense  2).     +  a.  simply. 

'    To  be  in  want  of  something  implied  by  the  context, 

i    or  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Obs, 

13,,  Lay-Folks  Mtiss-Bk.  App.  iv.  311  He  wrot  so  faste 
til  l^at  he  want,  For  his  p-irchemyn  skin  was  so  scant.  1579 
Hake  Naves  out  0/  Po^vles  (1872)  Evb,  Though  their 
bellies  want;  Their  backs  must  hrauely  clothed  be.  1618 
J.  Taylor  (\Vater  P.)  Penniless  Pilgr,  F4  b.  Master  James 
Acmootyecomming  for  England,  said,that  if  I  would  ride  with 
him,  that  neither  I  nor  my  horse  should  want  betwixt  that 
place  and  London.  i6so  Westward /or  Smelts  (Percy  Soc.) 
31  HeJi^iT.  the  King]  bemg  moved  to  see  one  so  well  featur'd 
(as  she  was)  to  want,  entertained  her  for  one  of  his  pages. 
a  x6x6  Bacon  Use  0/ Latv  {it-^o)^^  marg..  If  the  Executors 
doe  want  they  may  sell  any  Legacie  to  pay  Debts.  1679 
[T,  Kirke]  Mod.  Ace.  Scot.  13  In  the  Highlands,  ..if  one 
Man  has  two  Cows,  and  another  wants,  be  shall  soon  supply 
himself  from  his  Neighbour.  1684  Conteuipl.  St.  Man  11. 
iii.  (1699}  147  It  was  a  Position  of  the  Stoicks,  that  he  was 
not  Poor  who  wanted,  but  he  who  was  necessitated. 

f  b.  To  wajtt  of:  to  lack,  not  to  have,  or  to 
have  ir.  insufhcient  measure :  =  the  trans,  sense  2. 

a  1400-50  IVars  Alex.  4586  pe  same  wyse  dose  a  wolfe 
(>at  wantls  of  his  pray,  c  1500  Melusitte  147  He  demanded 
of  them  what  they  ayled,  and  yf  they  wanted  of  eny  thing. 
1600  F.  L.  Ch'itfs  Remedie  0/ Love  i.  D  i  b,  Are  her  teeth 
blacke  or  wants  shee  of  the  best  ?  Relate  some  merry  ie?;t 
that  shee  may  grinne.  167a  Marvf.i.i.  Reh.  Transp.  i.  69 
Though  you  may  discover  the  same  fury,  yet  it  wants  of 
the  same  vigour.  1658  Whole  Duty  Mon  xvii.  §8  We  want 
of  the  due  compassion,  if  we  can  be  content  our  poor  brother 
should  have  one  hour  of  unnecessary  suffering,  when  we 
[etc.].  1730  Savery  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  301  And  if 
ever  it  is  found  otherwise,  I  cannot  but  think  that  Load- 
stone wants  of  Perfection.  i76<>-7a  H.  Brooke  Fool  0/ 
Qual.  (1809}  II.  52  However  brilliant  a  diamond  m:^'  be.. 
It  wants  of  its  value  and  lustre  till  suitably  set.  1799  G, 
Smith  Laboratory  I.  89  Unwrought  gold  and  silver  want 
considerably  of  that  lustre  and  brightness  tbey  appear  in 
at  goldsmiths'  shops. 

c.  To  want  for :  (chiefly  in  negative  context)  to 
suffer  from  the  want  of;  to  be  ill-provided  \rith  ; 
in  later  use  also,  to  be  lacking  in  ^some  quality). 
To  want  for  nothing :  to  have  no  lack  of  any  of 
the  necessaries  or  comforts  of  life. 

1607  Shaks.  Timon  111.  ii.  10  Fyc  no,  doe  not  beleeue  it; 
hee  cannot  want  for  money,  i^a  in  V'erney  Mem.^x^-i) 
I.  519  I^t  her  want  for  nothing.  1654  Wadsworth  tr. 
."^andoz'aPs  Civ.  l^ars  Spain  325  Though  it  was  Lent, 
their  Bishop  gave  them  leavto  eat  flesh,  so  they  wanted  for 
no  good  cheer.  1679  Dryden  &  Lee  CEdipns  \.  12  While 
Argos  is  a  People,  think  your  Thebes  Can  never  want  fer 
.Subjects.  1714  Mrs.  Manley  Adv.  Rivella  54  The  Am- 
bassador did  not  want  either  for  Friends  in  England,  nor 
in  Hilaria*s  own  Family.  1733  Pope  Let.  to  Stvi/t  28  May, 
It  will  not  want  for  Satire.  1747  E.  Poston  Pratler  I.  74, 
I  hope  thou  art  well,  and  dost  not  want  for  the  common 
Necessaries  of  Life.  1786  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett  Juvenile 
fndiscr.  Ill,  153  But  that  was  his  misfortune,  as  he  wanted 
not  for  perseverance,  cunning,  or  cold  blood,  the  three  grand 
characteristics  of  a  Scotchman.  1838  Dickens  O,  Tivist 
xxxviii,  Mrs,  Bumble.. did  not  want  for  spirit,  as  her  yoke- 
fellow  could  abundantly  testify.  1858  Carlvie  Fredk.  Gt. 
vri.  v.  (1S73)  II.  295  Frederika  did  not  want  for  temper,  as 
the  Hohenzollerns  seldom  do.  i88a  P.  Fitzgerald  Recreat. 
Lit.  Man  (1883)  227  But  she  did  not  want  for  pluck  or 
courage,  as  every  streetboy  knew.  1885  'Ouida'  Rainy 
June  (1901)  90  He  was  happy  and  wanted  for  nothing. 
4.  trans.  To  suffer  the  want  of;  to  have  occa- 
sion for,  need,  require  ;  to  stand  in  need  of  (some- 
thing salutary,  but  often  not  desired.  Hence  fc//j?^. 
senses  4  and  5  are  often  humorously  contrasted.) 

In  advertisements  the  pa,  pple.  wanted  is  used  elliptically 
(=  F.  on  demande^  G.  ivird  gesucht),  prefixed  or  appended 
to  the  designation  of  the  kind  of  person  or  thing  sought 
for  J  e.  g. '  Wanted,  a  governess '  j  *  Experienced  bookkeepers 
wanted  ' ; '  Wanted,  any  early  books  on  America,'  Similarly, 
Wanted  to  purchase. 

f  1470  Henry  Wallace  I.  446  Deyr  cusyng,  pray  I  the, 
Quhen  thow  wantts  gud,  cum  fech  ynewch  fra  me.  1530 
Palsgr.  771/1,  I  wante  monaye,  argent  me  /ault.  1593 
Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI ^  v.  i.  66  Oh  welcome  Oxford,  for  we  want 
thy  helpe.  1630  Winthrop  I^et.  in  New  F.ng.  (1825)  I.  379 
Though  we  have  not  beef  and  mutton,  &c.  yet  (God  be 
praised)  wc  want  them  not ;  our  Indian  com  answers  for  all. 
1694  MoTTEUX  Rabelais  w,  Epist,  Pantagruel's  Lymosin  251 
Incluse  with  Sylves  behind,  and  Lakes  before  us,  Our  out- 
ward man  wants  something  that's  calorous.  1737  Weslev 
Jrnl.  18  Dec,  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  Flux,  which  I  felt 
came  not  before  I  wanted  it.  1766  Goldsm.  Hermit  viii,  Man 
wants  but  little  here  below,  Nor  wants  that  little  long.  1770 
LANGHORNE/*/w/an//,  Solon  (1879)  I.  97/2  The  soothsayers 
declared,  that  there  were  certain  abominable  crimes  which 
wanted  expiation.  ?  1391  Jmls.  Ho.  Comm.  XLVII.  373/2 
Throwing  the  Timber,  (resh  cut,  into  Salt  Water,  and  letting 
it  lie  there  till  wanted.  18*7  Faradav  Chem.  Manip.  xv, 
(1842)  367  A  tube  is  wanted  for  the  conveyance  of  fluids. 
1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz^  Streets— Night,  He  must  want  his 
tea,  poor  man.  after  bis  dirty  walk  from  the  Docks.  1853 
LvTTON  My  Novel  vi.  xiv,  She  wants  some  one  to  read  to 
her,  and  tend  on  her— she  is  old,  and  has  no  children.  She 
wants  a  companion,  and  prefers  a  girl  of  your  age  to  one 
older.  Will  this  suit  you?  1884  'Mark  Rutherford' 
Deliverance  V.  (ed.  9)  74  He  had  got  a  notion  in  his  head 
that  his  mind  wanted  rest  and  reinvigoration.  1898  *  H.  S. 
Merriman'  Roden's  Comer  v'ln.  85  The  nurse  whose  ser- 
vices  had  not  hitherto  been  wanted,  had.. spent  some  plea- 
sant weeks  at  a  pension  at  Scheveningcn. 

b.  With  vbi.  sb.  or  inf,  (esp,  passive)  as  object 
now  chiefly  colloq.).  It  wants  doing'  {it  wants  to 
be  done)  :  it  needs  doing,  should  be  done.  One 
wants  to  do  it  {this  way) :  one's  best,  or  proper 
course  is  to  do  it ;  one  should  do  it,  etc. 

The  idiom  (common  colloq.  in  North  and  North- mid  lands) 
by  «^ich  the  verbapparentfy  takes  two  objects,  a  8b.or  pron. 


I  and  a  vbl,  sb,  that  in  sense  governs  it  (as,  I ivant  that  doing 
is  perhaps  a  blend  of  It  ivants  doings  and  /  luant  it  done. 
1563-83  Fo.XE  A.  »S-  M.  2123/1  For  we  may  in  no  wise  be- 
j  tray  the  case  of  God,  nor  will  not  doe,  but  susteine  it  to  the 
I  vitermost  of  our  powers. . .  But  hereunto  we  want  presently 
'  indifferent  vsing  [?  =  'we  need  to  be  impartially  treated  ']. 
I  1587  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  216  We  present  the  Bull  Ringe 
to  want  raylinge.  1697  Vanbbuch  Prov.  Wi/e  11.  ii,  Madam, 
Inteed  Matam,  to  say  de  trute,  he  wanted  leetel  good  breed- 
ing. Lady  Fan.  Good  breeding  !  He  wants  to  he  can'd, 
Madamoiselle.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  160  My  goats 
wanted  to  be  milked.  I7a4  R.  Fiddes  Morality  Pref.,  p.  cxix, 
A  train  of  accusations  which,  severally,  want  to  be  proved 
themselves.  1741  Middleton  Cicero  II.  viii.  359  The  merit 
of  this  speech  is  too  well  known,  to  want  to  be  enlarged  upon 
here.  1791  R.'MvLNE2«ir'/i*Q*.  Thames Navig.  i3The  Banks 
of  the  iLock]  Chamber  want  to  be  laid  down  properly,  and 
some  Trees  cut  down.  1865  '  L.  Carroll  'Alice  in  Wonder, 
land  vii.  (1866)96'  Your  hair  wants  cutting',  said  the  Hatter. 
1868  E.  Beckett  Devisor  Li/e  Bp,  Lonsdale  172  Those  who 
wanted  a  church  consecrating,  or  a  meeting  to  be  held.  1898 
'  H.  S.  Merriman  '  Roden's  Corner  xiv.  146  'That  loose- 
shouldered  chap  Roden  is  a  scoundrel,'  he  said  bluntly,.. 
*and  wants  thumping,' 
5.  To  desire,  wish  for.  Often  with  inf.  as  object. 
1706  E.  Ward  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  2  All  such  as 
want  to  ride  in  Post-haste  from  one  World  to  the  other. 
X7«7  A.  Hamilton  Ne7u  Acc.E.  Ind.  I.  v.  52  If  either  want 
to  be  separated  during  the  term  limited,  there  must  be  a 
Commutation  of  Money  paid  by  the  separating  Party  to 
the  other,  according  as  they  can  agree.  1751  Lavington 
Enthus.  Meth.  <$•  Papists  iii.  (1754)  127  Cheats  mingle  the 
Flower  or  Seed  among  the  Food  of  those  whom  they  want 
to  defraud.  1840  Dickens  Old  C,  Shop  xxxiii,  If  every  one 
of  your  clients  is  to  force  us  to  keep  a  clerk,  whether  we  want 
to  or  not,  you  had  better  leave  off  business.  1871  Mozley 
in  Liddon  Pusey  (1897)  IV.  221  What  you  mention  about 
persons  actually  not  wanting  an  hereafter  is  a  horrible 
feature  of  the  day.  1885  'Mrs.  Alexander'  At  Bay  iv, 
Now  /  have  got  over  my  first  foolish  fear  of  him,  he  is  so 
gentle  and  polite,  and  seems  to  want  to  be  friends  with  my 
father.  1805  Law  Times  Rep.  LXXI II.  650/1  If  the  under- 
writers hacf  wanted  to  know  they  could  have  asked  at  once. 
1909  J.  F.  RuSLiNG  European  Days  ^  Ways  399  Blucher 
wanted  to  hang  or  shoot  Napoleon  as  an  outlaw  and  inonster. 
X9oa  R.  Bagot  Donna  Diana  x.  ti6  She  came  repeatedly 
to  the  Castelnuovo  gardens,  generally  accompanied  by 
Frau  von  Raben,  but  occasionally,  when  the  latter  was 
wanted  to  drive  with  her  cousins,  by  Princess  San  Rocco's 
maid. 

b.  To  desire  (a  person)  to  (do  something). 
Also,  U.S.,  with  clause  as  object. 

1845  S.  JuDD  Margaret  i.  ix,  I  want  you  to  be  a  good  boy. 
185s  H.  C.  Kimball  in  Brigham  Young's  Jrnl.  Discourses 
(1859)  VI.  256  If  this  is  your  determination,  I  want  you 
should  manifest  it  by  raising  your  right  hands.  1903  C.  L, 
BuRNHAM  7«w/ii,  Mr.  Evringham  wants  you  should  saddle 
his  horse  and  bring  her  round.  19x8  Oxford  Mag.  21  June 
343/1  Most  of  them  do  not  make  it  quite  plain  what  they 
want  the  teacher  [of  the  Classics]  to  do. 

O.  To  wish  to  see,  or  speak  to  (a  person) ;  to 
desire  the  presence  or  assistance  of  one  (for  a 
specified  purpose).     Frequently  passive. 

Wanted  I  sometimes  used  ellipt.  (for  'you  are  wanted  '). 
Cf.  Shop  I 

CX760  Challoner  in  E.  Burton  Life  (1909)  II.  xxiv.  a8 
We  wilt  spend  our  evenings,  as  much  as  possible,  at  our 
own  lodgings,  so  that  we  may  be  found  by  those  who  shall 
want  us  for  the  sick.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffk  Myst.  Udoipho 
XXV,  '  Retire  I '  said  Harnardine  sternly  :  '  you  are  not 
wanted:'  and  as  Emily  said  nothing,  Annette  obeyed.  1825 
T.  Hook  Sayings  Ser.  11.  Passion  <y  Princ.  vi,  When  from 
a  side  and  smaller  door  a  female  enquired '  whom  he  pleased 
to  want'.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  ii^  'Winkle— Winkle  1 ' 
shouted  Mr.  Tupman,  calling  into  the  inner  room.' . . '  You're 
wanted— some  one  at  the  door.*  184a  Tennyson  Locksley 
Halls  Leave  me  here,  and  when  you  want  me,  sound  upon 
the  bugle  horn.  x866  Trollope  Claverings  v, '  She  is  not 
likely  to  press  herself  where  she  is  not  wanted  '. 

d.  Wanted  (pa,  pple.)  :  colloq.  or  humorous 
ellipsis  for  wanted  by  the  police y  said  of  persons 
whose  apprehension  is  required  for  some  offence. 

x8xs  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet.,  Wanted,  when  any  of  the 
traps  or  runners  have  a  private  information  against  a  family 
person  [sc,  a  thief]  and  are  using  means  to  apprehend  the 
party,  they  say,  such  a  one  is  wanted.  1838  Dickens  t^. 
Twist  xllii,  *  Yes,  he  was  wanted.*  'Very  particular?'  in- 
quired Mr.  Bolter.  '  No,' replied  the  Jew, ' not  very.  He 
was  charged  wiih  attempting  to  pick  a  pockety'  [etc.].  1^5 
Tivtis  5  Sept.  5/5  The  prisoner,  .said  he  wished'to  give 
himself  up,  having  heard  that  he  was  '  wanted  *, 

e.  What  does  he  want  with  (such  or  such  a 
person  or  thing)?  =  *  What  is  his  object  in  dealing 
with  (the  person)  ?  *  or  *  Why  should  lie  care  to 
possess  (the  thing)  *.  Also  (^  dial,)  const.  ^, 

x8i8  W.  Taylor  Hist.  Surv.  Gertn.  Poetry  I,  309  (tr.) 
Death,  what  can  you  want  of  Fanny?  With  your  Upless 
teeth  and  sockets.  How  should  you  contrive  to  kiss  ner? 
1831  Scott  Ct,  Robt.  vii,  Once  more,  what  dost  thou  want 
with  me  ?  and  why  hast  thou  the  boldness  to  watch  me  ? 
x86s  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Channings  xxiv.  It  is  an  incredible 
mystery.  What  could  he  want  with  the  money?  The  tale 
told,  about  his  having  debts,  has  no  foundation.  x868 
Browning  Ring  ^  Bk.  vr,  105  Men,  for  the  last  time,  what 
do  you  want  with  me?  1897  McCarthy  Own  limesM. 
xxu  489  What  does  the  Irishman  want  with  tobacco,  or 
wine,  or  spirits?  it  might  perhaps  fairly  be  asked.  But 
then  comes  the  other  question,  *  What  does  the  Englishman 
want  of  wine,  or  spirits,  or  cigars  ?  ' 

f.  With  ellipsis  of  a  verb  of  motion,  to  want 
out  {in,  etc.)  :  to  wish  to  go  out  (in,  etc.).  Chiefly 
Sc,  north,  Jr.,  and  U,S.  colloq, 

X844  W.  Jamie  il/«j?  (/.1/M/-WJ  86  (E.D.D.)  A  sturdy  chap. . 
Cam  to  the  door  and  wanted  in,  1870  J,  Nicholson  Idylls  o' 
Hame  10  Jenny,  are  ye  wantin'  oot  Nlang  the  knowes  to  frisk 
aboot?  iWi Coiumbus {.Ohio) Dispatch ^Sept,,  Theturnkey 
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WANT. 

tays  if -the  prisoner  had  informed  him  he  wanted  out,  he 
would  have  been  released.  1888  Advance  (Chicago)  6  Dec. 
798  Just  then  he  heard  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  told  me  that 
some  one  wanted  in.  1893  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  19 
Sept,  An  old  gentleman  who  was  drawn  to  serve  on  the 
grand  jury ..  tt^anted  off,  and  when  the  court  asked  for 
excuses  he  said  [etc].  1897  Ckockutt  La<fs  Lore  xxiii. 
236  It  was  cold  and  he  wanted  back  to  the  inn  fire-side.- 

6.  Contb. :  t  "want-grace,  one  who  lacks  grace, 
a  reprobate :  of.  lack-grace,  scapegrace.  See  also 
Want-wit. 

1603  J.  Davies  (Heref.)  Microcosm,  (Grosart)  57/2  And 
rather  then  they  should  not  die  by  force.  Or  want  a 
Want-grace  to  performe  the  Deede,  Their  Vncle  and  Pro- 
tector must  periorce  Their  Crowne  from  Head,  and  Head 
from  Life  divorce.  i6ji  BfiATHWAtT  Nat  Embassie  31 
Thus  may  adulterous  want-graces  looke  into  Tereus  fall. 

Want,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Ween  v. 

Wa'n't  (want).  Obs,  exc.  diaL  A  contracted 
form  of  rvcts  net  (cf.  wasn't).  Now  only  used,  in 
literature,  in  representations  of  dialectal  or  vulgar 
speech.     Cf.  aitity  don^t,  etc. 

1701  Vanbrugh  False  Friend  v.  i,  Who  did  you  let  in 
then?  it  wan't  your  Master,  sure?  1757  Foote  Author 
Epilogue  Wks.  1799  I.  129  Says  Lady  Bell.. There  wa'n't 
a  creature  there. 

Wantag,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Vantage  sb, 
Wa'ntage  ^.     In  7  "Wantige.     The  name  of  a 
town  in  Berkshire  (OE.  IVanating),  the  birthplace 
of  King  Alfred.     Used  attrib.  in  t  Wantage  cap, 

X609  Rowley  Search/or  Money  (Percy  Soc.)  31  Monmouth 
caps.  Wantige  caps,  round  caps. 

Wantage^  (w^-nted^).  U.S.Comnu  [f.  Want 
V,  +  -AGE.]    Deficiency,  shortacje. 

1818-39  Webster,  Wantage^  deficiency;  that  which  is 
wanting.  1888-9  AVrt;  yo^^  Produce  Exchange  Report -z^d 
(Cent.)  Inspectors  and  Gaugers  shall  make  a  detailed  return 
.  .of  each  lot  inspected,  showing,  .the  gauge,  wantage,  proof, 
and  number  of  proof  gallons. 

Wantage,  obs.  .Sc.  form  of  Vantage, 

Wante,  wanteau,  obs.  forms  of  Wanty. 

Wanted  (wo'nted),  ///.   a,     [f.   Want  ^. -j- 

-EDl.] 

1.  In  the  senses  of  the  verb  ;  a.  Lacking,  missing  ; 
desired,  needed. 

1697  Drvden  /^neis  ix.  346  Make  me  but  happy  in  his 
safe  Return,  Whose  wanted  Presence  I  can  only  mourn. 
X718  Pope  fiiad  xui.  338  To  whom  the  Cretan  :  Enter,  and 
receive  The  wanted  weapons.  1801  Southey  Lett,  (1856)  L 
167  They  will  not  pay  him  for  executing  a  wanted  work. 
b.  dial.  Dispensed  with. 

i8at  Clare  V'iit.  Minstr.  \.  84  And  locks  would  be  a  wanted 
thing,  To  keep  out  tiiieves  at  night. 

C.  Of  a  person  :  Sought  for  by  the  police. 

X903  G.  R.  Sims  Living  Lcmdon  III.  16/2  Down  the  long 
lines  of  beds  the  uniformed  figures  go,.. till  they  reach  the 
bedside  of  the  two  '  wanted  '  men,  who  awake  to  find  them- 
selves in  the  grip  of  the  law,  i^ia  Sphere  28  Dec.  338/3  A 
periodical  called  The  Detective^  in  which  portraits  of  wanted 
persons  are  given. 

2.  absol.  as  sh.  Chiefly  in  plural.  Persons  or 
things  that  are  '  wanted '  (i.e.  advertised  for,  sought 
by  the  police,  etc.).    Chiefly  colloq.  ' 

1793  W.  Roberts  Looker-on  No.  51  F  5,  I  design  to  publish 
a  list  of  Wanteds,  wholly  for  the  use  of  your  Paper.  1903 
Daily  Chron.  25  Mar.  3/4  A  policeman  arresting  a  '  wanted  ' 
in  a  common  lodging-house.  1907  Shretvsbury  Chrou. 
27  Dec,  heading  of Adi't.  column^  Wanteds.  1910  Sat.  Rev. 
22  Jan.  98/2  Two  'wanteds'  figured  conspicuously  in  a 
crowd  ..in  Shoreditch. 

+  Wantel.  Obs.  [Of  obscure  origin  :  perh.  some 
error,]    A  bundle,  burden,  pack. 

1599  MiNSHEU,  GarrdtCt  a  cudgetl  to  winde  a  cord  as 
carriers  do  to  packe  their  wantels  with  [Cf.  Percyuall  (1591), 
Garote,  Fustis  quo  funem  torquent  in  ligandis  sarcinis.] 

Wauter^  (wg-ntaj).   [f.  Want  z;. +  -er1.] 
L  One  who  is  deficient  in  something.  ?  Obs, 
16x1  J.  Davies  (Heref.)  Sco.  i^p/Zy  (Grosart)  21/2  What 
should  I  thinke  of  courage?  if  it  wants,  'Ihe  wanters  are 
despis'd  of  God  and  men,     x886  Spectator  13  Feb,  209/2 
The  wanters  were  many  and  the  wealthy  few. 
2.  One  who  is  in  need  or  desirous  of  something. 
X7»7  Swift  Let.  to  Mrs.  Harvard  9  July,  But  you  know 
too  well  already  how  very  injudicious  the  general  tribe  of 
wanters  are.     1748  RiCH\RDSO!*C/armaVlII.  144  Suppose 
5,  in  such  great  want  of  this  treasure,  as  to  be  unable  to 
live  without  it.     And  suppose  A^  the  Miser,  has  such  an 
opinion  of  5,  the  Wanter,  that  he  would  rather  lend  it  to 
him,  than  to  any  mortal  living.    1867  Chamb.  Jrnl.  21  Dec. 
801  An  exchange.. in  wliich  the  wanters  and  the   wanted 
may  meet. 

b.  One  who  seeks  a  husband  or  wife,  dial, 
xi%\  Ramsay  Fair  Assembly  viii,  Then,  ilka  wanter  wale 
a  wife.  Ere  eild  and  humdrums  seize  ye,  18^  R.Anderson 
Cuinbld.  Ball.  82  There's  lads  but  few  in  our  town.  And 
lasses  wanters  plenty.  x8i8  Scott  /Irt.  Midi  xxviii,  And 
dinna  sneeze  at  Joe,  if  be  should  be  for  drawing  up  wi'you, 
..he's  a  handy  boy,  and  a  wanter.  1871  C.  Gibbon  Lack 
of  Gold  xxii,  He  did  not  belong  to  the  set  of  lively  *  wanters* 
— as  the  bachelors  were  designated. 

Wanter  2  (wg-nt3i),  dial.  [f.  Want  j^.i  + 
-EB^.]    A  mole-catcher, 

1903  Daily  Chron.  8  July  3/5  John  Perry,  the  old  *  wanter  *, 
or  mole-catcher  of  Luccombe. 

Wantey,  -teye,  obs.  forms  of  Wanty. 

Wantfal  (w^-ntful),  a.  [f.  Want  j/^.2  +  -ful.] 
Full  of  wants,  exacting. 

1889  Harper's  Mag,  Jzn.  180/1  My  Caesar's  whims,  which, 
day  and  night  More  wantful,  do  but  grow  with  surfeiting. 

Wantgard,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Vanguaud. 
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Wanthriffc  (w9-n>rift).  Sc,  [f.  Wan-  +  Thrift 
j/'.i]  a.  Lack  of  thrift  or  economy;  prodigality. 
b.  A  thriftless  person  ;  also  collect, 

a.  IS'3  Douglas  Alneis  viii.  Prol.  79  Quhat  wickitness, 
quhat  wantlirift  now  in  warld  walkis  !  1903  W.  Chrystai, 
kingdom  ofKippen  100  Never  to  wanthriit  may  on>;  deil 
drive  ye  Is  the  wish  o'  wee  Wattie  the  bnrd  o'  Hucklyvie. 

b.  /r  1585  ftloNTGOMBRiK  ^/fi'/K^  438  Let  novice  in  this 
warld  in  this  wanthrift  be  wanted,  a  1586  R.  Maitland  in 
Maitland  MS.  (S.  T.  S.)  L  39  Off  oui;  wanthrift  sum  wytis 
playis. 

Hence  Wa-nthrlfty  a.  Sc^  unthrifty. 
a  1585  MoNTGOMF.RiE  Flyting  261  Vyle  venemous  viper, 
wanthriftiest  [Tuilibard.  wanthreivinest]  of  things. 

Wan-thriven,  a.  Sc  [f.  Wan-  +  Thriven  a, 
Cf.  Da.  vantreven.'l  1 11- developed,  stunted  in 
growth, 

'  1508  Kennedy  Flyting  w.  Dunbar  493  Evill  schryvin, 
wan-thryvin,  not  clene  na  curius.  a  1585  Montgomerie 
^/j/^/«^  327  Threed-bare  bee  their  thrift  as  thou  art  wan- 
threivin  [y.m  vanthrewin,  wanthriuen]  I  1818  Scott  Hrt. 
Midi.  XX,  And  what  am  I  but  a  poor  wasted,  wan-thriven 
tree!  1823  Jamieson  SuppL,  Lingit,  thin, lean,  wanthriven. 

Wantie,  Wantige,  obs.  ff.  Wanty,  Wantage.! 

Wanting  (wg-ntiq),  vbl.  sb,  [(.  Want  v.  + 
-ING  1.]  The  condition  of  being  without,  or  lack- 
ing, something ;  the  absence  or  deficiency  of  some- 
thing. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11676  We  o  water  has  iiu  wanting,  Vr 
water  purueance  es  gan.  c  \Tfio  Wyclif  De  Apostasia  Cleri 
i.  Sel.  Wks.  IIL  431  Bodyliche  abyte,  or  wantyng  ^jerof, 
makij?  not  men  religiose  neyl^er  apostataes.  a  1395  Hvlton 
Scala  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  i.  Ixxxi,  What  is  synne  but  a 
wanting  or  a  forberyng  of  good.  14*3  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q. 
Ixxxvi,  Sum  [died]  soroufully,  for  wanting  of  thare  makis. 
cxs<M  Mclusine  xxiv.  179  Woo  were  to  me  yffor  wantyng 
of  a  preu  &:  valj*unt  man  it  shuld  retourne  in  to  the  pay- 
nemes  handes.  1600  Shaks.  A.  }'.  L.  11.  vii.  126  And  take 
vpon  command,  what  heipe  we  haue  That  to  your  wanting 
may  be  ministred.  1637  Sanderson  Serin.  (1681)  IL  92  If 
we  would.. exercise  our  selves  sometimes  to  fastings  and 
warnings  and  other  hardnesses  and  austerities.  x68o  /K 
Allen's  Persuas.  Peace  i^  Unity  Pref.  p.  Ixxxvi,  The  Prin- 
ters  wanting  of  Copy  to  fill  up  this  sheet,  is  the  only  occa- 
sion of  this  Postscript.  1682  Otway  /  'cnice  Preserved  iv.  i. 
Why  was  such  happiness  not  given  me  pure?  Why  dash'd 
with  cruel  wrongs,  and  bitter  wantingsV  1883  Whitei.aw 
SophockSy  Klectra  265  They  rule  me,  and  from  them  comes 
all  1  iiave — My  having  and  my  wanting,  both  are  theirs. 

Wanting  (wo-ntii)),/ri?j.  pple,  and  ppl.  a,  [f. 
Want  v.  +  -jng  2  ] 

A,  As  pres.  pple.  (only  predicatively), 

1.  That  is  absent  or  lacking ;  not  forthcoming, 
not  supplied  or  provided. 

c  1400  Rule  St.  BenetiVerse)  1505  So  J?at,  if  ogbt  wantand 
be,  In  whom  defaut  es,  may  men  se.  c  1^40  Alphabet  of 
Tales  54  So  J>ai  lukid  aboute  J>aim,  &  one  of  ^aini  sayd  J»at 
)?e  cliamberlayn  was  wantand.  J577  B.  Googe  HcreshaclCs 
Husb.  I.  36  If  doung  be  wantyng  to  mende  the  ground 
withall.  1671  Milton  /'.  A*.  11.  450  And  what  in  me  seems 
wanting,  but  that  I  May  also  in  this  poverty  as  soon  Ac- 
complish what  they  did  ?  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  ^  Card, 
168  When  the  Saliseller  was  wanting,  the  Table  was  look'd 
on  as  Profane.  1837  Dickens  Pickiv.  ii,  Mr.  Winkle  ea-jerly 
watched  his  opportunity ;  it  was  not  long  wanting.  1883 
Manch.  Guard.  22  Oct.  5/2  There  are  not  wanting  indica- 
tions that  the  calm  is  more  apparent  than  real.  1886  C. 
ScHOLL  iViraseol.  Diet.  II.  830  I^othing  will  be  wanting  on 
my  part  to  render  your  stay  in  our  city  as  agreeable  as 
possible. 

b.  Const,  to  (t  formerly  also  simple  dative) 

13..  Cursor  M.  6499  Quen  manna  sal  vs  wantand  be,  He 
sal  send  vs  wid  plente.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  fV,  i.  i.  82 
Were  our  Teares  wanting  to  this  Funerall.  1640  tr.  Ver, 
dere's  Rom.  of  Rom.  11.  xlv.  174  As  for  niy  parents,.  .1  may 
say  wiiliout  vanity,  that  Crowns  are  unjustly  wanting  to 
their  worth.  [Fr.  g7ie  Ics  couronnes  jna^ujuent  iniustement 
a  leurs  merites.]  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Rug.  iv.  I.  430  No 
gift  of  nature  or  of  fortune  seemed  to  be  wanting  10  her. 
x86z  Palf.y  Aeschylus  {&d.  2)  C/toep/i.  Si7  uate,  Uy  this  slight 
and  happy  change,  .an  imperative,  hitherto  wanting  to  the 
sentence,  ts  obtained. 

o.  fig.  To  be  wanting  to  :  to  fail  to  help  or 
satisfy  (a  person  or  need) ;  to  prove  unequal  to, 
fall  below  (a  claim,  expectation,  duty,  opportunity). 
To  be  wanting  to  oneself :  to  fail  to  do  justice  to 
oneself;  to  fall  below  the  standard  imposed  by 
one's  character  and  abilities  (now  rare  or  arck). 

1640  tr.  Verdere's  Rom,  of  Rom.  i.  xliii.  176  When  they 
had  all  promised  rather  to  dye  then  be  wanting  to  the  duty 
of  a  good  Knight  [Fr.  plustost  que  vianq%ter  au  deuoir 
dvn  bon  cheualier\.  164a  D.  Rogers  Naaman  11  Some 
alledge  God  will  not  be  wanting  to  any  who  are  not  wanting 
to  themselves.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  271  JVor  shall  I  to 
the  work  thou  enierprisest  Be  wanting,  but  afford  thee 
eq^ual  aid.  1701  W.  Wottom  Hist,  Rotne  343  He  was 
miglitily  wanting  also  to  himself  in  the  choice  of  his  Officers. 
1762  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  to  Hen.  VII,  I.  i.  17  Cerdic  was  not 
wanting  to  his  good  fortune.  1783  Cowper  Let,  to  Umvin 
31  Dec,  You  observe  therefore  that  I  am  not  wanting  to 
myself;  he  that  is  so,  has  no  just  claim  on  the  assistance  of 
others.  1794  Ann.  Reg.,  Hist.  89  The  Vendeans  were  not 
wanting  to  themselves  in  so  terrible  a  crisis.  1868  Freeman 
Norm.  Conq.  (1877)  II.  vii.  140  The  Earl  was  not  a  man  to 
be  wanting  to  his  country  at  such  a  moment.  1872  J.  H. 
Newman  Hist.  Sk,  II.  Ded.  p.  vi,  You  have  never  been 
wanting  to  me.. when  I  had  occasion  in  any  difficulty  to 
seek  your  guidance. 

1 2.  Needful,  requisite,  necessary.  Obs. 

1756  Washington  Writ.  (1889)  I.  261  To  carry  on  all  these 
works,  a  number  of  tools . .  will  be  absolutely  wanting.  1797 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  II.  98  Mrs.  Bu- 
chanan's first  plan  was  to  take  such  a  number  of  servants 
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with  her  as  would  be  wanting  to  attend  on  her  husband. 
x8oa  Mar.  Edgewokth  Moral  /*.,  Prussiati  Vase  Wks. 
1816  I.  248  She  added,  that  the  count  had  written  all  that 
was  wanting  for  her. 

3.  That  lacks,  or  is  without,  something.  Usu. 
with  a  defining  prepositional  phrase  :  see  b,  c,  d. 

1611  Bible  Dan.  v.  27  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances, 
and  art  found  wanting.     1849  Macaulay  Hist.  L'n^.  ix.  II. 
453  His  rectitude  and  piety,  tried  by  strong  temptations  and 
never  found  wanting. 
f  b.  const,  of,  Obs. 

1592  Shaics.  Rojn.  ^  ful.  11.  ii.  78  My  life  were  better 
ended  by  their  hate,  Then  death  proroged  wanting  of  thy 
Loue.  1654-66  Earl  Orrfiiv  Parthen.  (1676)  78B,  I  give 
those  Kingdoms  to  you  and  your  Heirs  for  ever,  .and  want- 
ing of  Heirs,  to  revert  unio  my  -Successors  again.  1709 
Mrs.  Manlf.y  Secret  Mem.  I.  2  Her  Liuibs  enervated  and 
supine,  wanting  of  that  Energy  that  should  bear  her  [etc]. 
X7ax  Bradley  Philos.  Ace,  II  ks.  Nat.  23  It  is  wanting  of 
Leaves. 
C.  const,  in. 

1697  Drydf.n  I'irg.  Past.  Ded.  to  Ld.  Cliff^ord,  Though 
England  is  not  wanting  in  a  Learned  Nobility.  1724  Pope 
Let.  I  Aug.  in  10th  Rip.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  i.  153 
And  hope.. he  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  the  knowledge 
of  his  profession.  1869  '1'ozer  Highl.  Turke;y  II.  257  No 
one.. would  suspect  them  of  being  wanting  in  fun.  1896 
LaTu  Times  C.  393  i  The  Doctor's  reply  to  Junius  was  not 
wanting  in  incisivenes.s. 
d.  const,  yii;'.  rare. 

1874  Dasent  Haifa  Life  I.  115  As  I  was  wanting  for  a 
nickname, . .  I  was  called  *  the  Companion  of  the  Bath  ', 

•|-4.  That  is  short  ^  (a  certain  age).  Obs, 

1709  Mrs.  Manlev  Secret  Mem.  (1736)  I.  189,  I  was  then 
w.inting  of  Fourteen. 

1 5.  With  inf.  Slow  or  backward  to  (do  some- 
thing). Obs. 

1691  d'Evnliane^s  Frauds  Rom.  Monks  (ed.  3)  286  The 
Monk  was  extraordinarily  applauded  for  this  his  curious 
Thought,  and  he  was  not  wanting  to  make  good  use  of  it. 
1738  ll'csley's  IlymnSy  *  When  to  the  Temple  *  ii,  Should  wc 
be  wanting  to  rejoice  Thro'  Deadness  or  Delays  The  Stones 
themselves  would  find  a  Voice  'I'o  celebrate  his  Praise.^  1755 
'^\KG¥.^%.Iusurances  II.  119  All  those  that  are  wanting  to 
do  their  Duty  in  this  Respect,  shall  be  obliged  to  make 
Satisfaction. 

6.  Mentally  defective,  weak-minded,  dial. 

1877  Holderness  Gloss,  s.v.,  You  moant  tak  nooatiso'  what 
he  says  ;  he's  abit  wantin.    191X  Times  12  July  11/3  Making 
him  seem  to  be  what  village-people  call '  wanting  , 
II.  As  ///.  a,  (in  attiib.  use), 

7.  Absent,  lacking,  missing. 

X573  Aldcburgh  Rec.  in  N.SfQ.  j2th  Ser.  VII.  226/2  To 
Jeaffrye  Freman  for  a  wanton  \sic\  Box  that  barker  lostc,  xii*. 
X683  RloxoN  Mech.  Exerc,  Printing  xxv.  P5  He  Sets  out 
..a  Quire.,  to  make  good  the  wanting  Sheets,  a  1700  Evr- 
j.yn  Diary  16  Sept.  1685,  Then  they  spake  of  the  boy  who 
was  pretended  to  have  a  wanting  leg  restor'd  him._  1851 
Sylvester  in  Land.  etc.  Phil.  Mag.  Sept.  229  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  wanting  factor  escapes  detection.  1854  H. 
MiLLKR  Sch.  <y  Schm.  302  Many  a  wanting  feature  had  to 
be  supplied.  1915  Blackxv.  Mag.  Aug.  232/1  Hy  nosearching 
in  his  girdle . .  could  he  produce  the  wanting  money. 

8.  Deficient,  lacking  (in  something  expressed  or 
implied  by  the  context) ;  esp.  lacking  in  money  or 
necessaries  of  life,  needy,  necessitous.  Also  absol. 
Now  7are  or  Obs. 

/I  x6i6  Bf.aum.  &  Fi-  Wit  ivithout  Money  11.  iv,  I  have 
not  seene  a  Gentleman  so  backward,  a  wanting  Gentleman. 
X657  S.  Purchas  Pol.  Flying-Ins.  338  Bees  though,. they 
have  sufficiently  stored  and  replenished  their  hives..  ;  yet 
will  they  not  give  over  working  ;  nay  some,  not  leave  rob- 
bing and  that  from  the  weaker  and  wanting  hives.  1683 
MoxoN  A  lech.  Exerc,  Printing  xxiv.  r  10  He  thrusts  the 
Wooll  from  the  bunching-out  side,  towards  the  wanting 
side.  X685  Sir  W.  Petty  Will  in  'Iraus.  R.  Ir.  Acad. 
XXIV.  III.  114,  I  give  twenty  pounds  to  the  most  wanting 
of  the  parish  wherein  I  dye.  X7a7  Swift  Let.  to  Mrs.  Horv- 
ard  9  July,  Thus  wanting  people  are  like  drowning  people, 
who  lay  hold  of  every  reed  or  bulrush  in  their  way.  X747 
Will  in  J.  O.  Payne  Rec.  Engl.  Catholics  (1880)  23  £^<,q  to 
the  two  bishops.. to  give  to  the  most  pious  and  wanting  of 
their  clergy  to  pray  for  me. 

Hence  Wa'utingly  adv.^  Wa'ntlngness. 

1643  'W'^YCue. AnsT.v. Feme  14  The  maineends,  .are.. supply 
of  wantingnesse,  allay  of  wilfulnesse.  1865  J.  Grote  ^ior. 
Ideals  ii.  (1876)  24  Ihe  wantingness  which  is  the  call  to 
action.  1894  '  Eha  '  Naturalist  on  Pro^vl  54  Gaunt  frames 
of.  .cows  and  calves  with . .  lustrous  eyes  staring  wantingly. 

WantleSS  (w^-ntles),  a.  rare.  [f.  ^VANT  sh.'^ 
+  -LES.S.]  Having  no  want  or  lack.  Hence  Wa*iit- 
lessness. 

1586  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  iii.  xiv.  (1589)  56  The  want<Ies 
Counties  Essex,  Kent,  Surrie,  and  wealthie  Glayde  Of 
Hertfordshire.  X591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  iii.  393  AU 
Winter-long,  Thou  {the  Lambourn  stream]  never  shows't  a 
drop,  Nor  send'st  a  doit  of  need-less  Subsidie,  To  Cramm 
the  Rennet's  Want-lesse  Treasurie,  Before  her  Store  be 
spent,  and  springs  be  staid.  1890  C-  IMoNKHOfsK  Corn  .5- 
Poppies  81  No  faith  in  giving  To  wantless  dead  the  crumbs 
that  feed  the  living.  1896  Contemp.  Ret'.  Apr.  498  A  German 
thinker  has  denounced  the  'accursed  wantlessness  of  the 
masses  as  the  great  inner  obstacle  of  social  progress. 

+  Want-louse.  Obs,  rare.  [a.  Du.  wandluis 
orLG.,  G.  wamilaus  (cf.  MLG.,  ORG.,  MHG. 
wantlus\  a  '  wall-louse  ',  bug.]  A  bed-bug,  bug 
{Cimex  lectularius'). 

i6ss  Moufet  &  Bennet  Health's  Improv.  (1746)  83  The 
Smell  of  a  Wantlouse  may  kill  a  Ckild  in  the  Mother's 
Womb.  X706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  JVnnt'Louse,  a  sort 
of  Insect.    Hence  in  later  Diets. 

Wantoe,  obs.  north,  f.  Wanty. 

Wanton   (wg-ntan),    a.    and    sb.     Forms :    4 
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wantowen,  4-5  -towne,  5  wautowe,  wantton, 
4-6  wantoun,  (0  wantount^,  4  Sc:.  vanton,  4-5 
wantun,  5-6  vantoun,  4-  wanton.  [ME.  7vau- 
towen,  f.  Wan-  +  towen  :— OE.  iogen  pa.  pple.  of 
t^on  Tee  vA  to  discipline,  trdin.  The  word  thus 
literally  means  *  undisciplined  ' ;  cf,  Untowen  a., 
and  the  equivalent  G.  ungezogen  ;  also  ME.  wel- 
itowen  well-brought-up.] 
A.  adj. 
fL  Of  persons  :  Undisciplined,  ungoverned  ;  not 
'  amenable  to  control,  unmanageable,  rebellious.  Of 
children  :  Naughty,  unruly.  Obs. 
Wanton  ofxvord:  violent  or  insolent  in  speech. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  11952  Yur  sun  J)at  wantun  \Gott.  wan- 
tounjand  t»at  wild,  Wit  his  banning  has  slan  vr  child.  136a 
Langl.  p.  PL  A.  X.  57  For  whonne  Blod  is  Bremore  pen 
Brayn  l»en  is  Inwtt  I-bounde,  And  eke  wantoun  and  wylde 
withouten  eny  Resoun.  14..  26  Pol.  Poems  xii.  113  The 
fadir,  )>e  wanton  child  wole  kenne,  Chastyse  wij?  jerde,  and 
bete  hit  sore.  £1490  ?Lydg.  Assembly  of  Gods  1230  'A* 
scyde  Reason,  '  then  I  know  well  that  felawe.  Wylde  he 
ys  &  wanton,  of  me  stant  hym  noon  awe.'  c\^o  Promp. 
Part:  515/2  \Vantowc../«^(7/^«j,  dissolutus.  C1470  Henry 
Wallace  I.  211  A  hely  schrew,  wanton  In  his  entent.  ^1475 
Rauf  Coil^ar  100  The  Carll  was  wantoun  of  word,  and 
wox  wonder  wraith,  c  1491  C/iast.  Goddes  Ckyld.  1 5  Yf  the 
childe  wexe  wanton  the  moder  heteth  hym  fyrst  with  a  litell 
roddc  and  the  stronger  he  wexeth  the  greiter  rodde  she 
taketh.  a  1513  Fabyan  Chron.  cxxvii.  (1533)  62,Dagobert 
.  .associated  vnto  hym  certayn'e  wanton  persones  and  bete 
his  mayster.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  11.  183  He  wtth»Piers 
of  Gauestone  and  other  wanton  and  wilde  persons,  had 
broken^  the  Parke  of  the  sayde  bishop.  i6ta  T.  Taylor 
Titus  i.  7  C1619)  127  Thus  he  shal  make  such  wanton  who 
should  rather  be  kept  vnder,  by  speaking  peace  to  whom  it 
belongeth  not.  1697  J.  Lkwis  Mem.  3k.  Glocester  (ijBg) 
73  The  Drtchess  of  Northumberland  came  with  several 
ladies  of  fashion  to  the  Duke  [a  little  boyj  at  Windsor,  when 
unfortunately  he  was  a  little  wanton,  suffering  some  im- 
proper expressions  to  escape  him. 

fb.  Of  an  animal :  Skittish,  refractory.  Of  a 
hawk  :  Out  of  hand,  unmanageable.  Ods, 

153s  CovEROALE  I/os.  Iv.  i6  For  Israel  is  gone  backe,  like 
a  wanton  cowe.  c  X575  Per/".  Bk.  Kepinge  Siarhawkes 
(1886)  26  Sugarcaiidy  and  butter  will  make  her  iustye, 
mo>-stc,  and  proude,  and  being  ofte  used  will  make  her 
wanton  and  to  sore  away.  1760-7S  H.  Brooke  Fool  ofQual. 
11809)  II.  115  The  cow  kicked  up  her  heels,  and  proved 
wanton  and  refractory. 

+  c.  Of  actions  :  Lawless,  violent ;  in  weaker 
sense,  rude,  ill-mannered.  Obs,     Cf.  5  b. 

<z  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  12  Sum  [coucttis  to  lestyn]  of  wir- 
schip  I-wis  slike  as  b>ini  wyse  lattis.  And  sum  of  wanton 
werkis  t>a  l>at  ere  wild-hedid.  ^1430  Bk.  Curtcisie  21a  in 
Babecs  Bk.,  And  take  good  hede  bi  wisdom  &  resoun  pat 
bi  no  wantowne  lau^Jnge  J>ou  do  noon  offence. 

d.  Said  of  boys,  with  mixture  of  sense  4;  often 
(after  Shakspere*s  use)  with  reference  to  childish 
cnielty, 

160S  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  i.  ^8  As  Flies  to  wanton  Boyes  are 
we  to  th'  Gods,  They  kill  vs  for  their  sport.  16911  E. 
Walkkr  tr.  Ppictetus*  Mor.  xxxiv»  Else  you'll  desist,  and 
jade  like  wanton  Boys,  1741-9  Okay  Agrippina  189  Had 
her  wanton  son  Lent  us  his  wings,  we  could  not  have  be- 
guil'd  With  more  elusive  speed  the  d;izzled  sight  Of  wake- 
ful jealousy.  i8sa  Scott  Pez'erit  xUii,  Vou  make  me  feel 
like  the  poor  bird,  around  whose  wing  some  wanton  boy 
has  fixed  a  line,  to  pull  the  struggling  wretch  to  earth  at 
his  pleasure. 

2.  Lascivious^  unchaste,  lewd,  f  Also,  in  milder 
sense,  given  to  amorous  dalliance. 

a.  of  persons  (in  early  use  only  of  women). 
'393  t-'ANCU  P.  PI.  C.  IV.  143  That  alle  wommen  wantowen 

shullej»  be  war  by  t»e  one,  And  bitcrliche  banne  ^e.  Ibid, 
vni.  303  Ich  haue  yweddcd  a  wyf,  qua^  he,  wel  wantowen 
\v.rr.  wantoun,  wanton]  of  maiiers.  c  14*0  Wvntoun  Cron. 
IV,  vL  464  A  woman  occupyit  [>at  steid  Twa  ^ris  as  paip.. 
Bot  scno  wes  wantoun  of  hire  waire.  15x4  Barclay  Cyt. 
ff  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  26  Her  name  was  wanton 
Besse,  Who  leest  with  her  deit  he  thryved  not  the  lesse  ! 
^1515  Cocke  Lorelts  B.  14  And  many  whyte  nonnes  with 
whyte  vayles,  Tluit  was  full  wanton  of  theyr  tayles.  1569 
Undk[<uown  Ovid's  Invect.  Ibis  D  vj,  Tyresias . .  gaue  sen- 
tence of  lupitcrs  syde,  and  concluded  that  women  were  the 
wantoner.  Wherefore  luno  moued  to  anger  put  out  hys 
eyes.  1591  Shaks.  \  Hen.  VI^  iii.  i.  19  Thou  art  a  most 
pernitiuus  Vsurer,..I..asciuious,  wanton,  more  then  well  be- 
seemc-i  A  man  of  thy  Profession,  and  Degree.  159*  Ky»  i 
Sp.  Trag.  I.  i,  My  soule  Did  liue  imprisond  in  my  wanton 
flesh,  a  1661  FuLLKK  Worthies,  Yorks.  (1662)  190  Henry(I] 
..Was  Very  wanton,  as  appeareth  by  his  numerous  natural 
i-isuc.  171J  Ahbutunot  John  Bull  11.  i,  As  for  his  personal 
Reflexion^;,  I  would  gladly  know  who  are  those  Wanton 
Wives  he  speaks  of?  I7<S6  Fordyce  Serm.  Yng.  Women 
(1767)1.  i.  10  A  daughter.. turns  out  unnity, foolish,  wanton. 

b,  iraiisf.  Axiajig, 

1J90  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  11,  L  129  When  we  haue  laught  to 
see  the  sailes  conceiue,  And  grow  big  bellied  with  the 
wanton  winde.  x6o6  —  TV.  ^  Cr.  iv.  v.  220  Yond  Towers, 
whose  wanton  tops  do  busse  the  clouds,  ^[ust  kisse  their 
owne  feet.  1679  The  Confinement:  a  Poem  55  Curst  be 
those  Mountains,  wanicjn  with  the  Sun,  From  whose  first 
hot  embraces,  Tagus  run. 

C.  of  dispositions,  thoughts,  speech,  action,  or 
appearance. 

c  t386  CtiAUCKR  Merck.  T.  602  And  after  that  he  sang  ful  1 
loudc  and  cicere.  And  kiste  his  wyf,  and  made  wantowne  | 
cheere.  c  t^ooDestr.  Troy  10824  Oft  in  wanton  werkes  wex 
\>ai  with  childe.  ^1490  ^\.snr,.  Assembly  o/Gods  -^yZ  But 
aboue  alt  other  she  (Venusl  had  a  wanton  ey.  i<68  Grafton 
Chron.  II.  760  She  thought  him  secretly  familiar  with  the 
king  in  wanton  company.  1577  Bk.  Nurture  in  Bailees  Bk. 
64  But  especyalty  keepc  them  from  reading  of  fayned  fables, 
vayne  fantasyes,  and  wanton  stories.     1651  C.  Cakiwright    i 
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Cert.  Relig.  \.  \t^  But  consider  this  Commandment  in  the 
full  extent  of  it,  as  forbidding  all  wanton  lookes.  a  167a  Wood 
/.i/(!Ctc.  (O.H.S.)  I.  366  A  wanton  (in  plaine  terms,  abaudy; 
expression.  178a  Johnson  Let.  to  Mrs,  Thrale  13  June, 
I  should  have  cared  little  about  a  wanton  expression.  1789- 
96  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  546  By  the  continuation  of 
wanton  attitudes,  they  acquire.. a  frantic  lascivious n ess. 
1843  LvTTON  Last  Bar,  i.  ii,  And  dancing  round  him,  with 
wanton  looks  and  bare  arms.  1846  Keble  Lyra  Innoc, 
Gleaners,  Those  evil  powers, .  .rude  gaze  and  wanton  word. 
d.  of  writers. 

i8m  Hazlitt  Led.  Dreun.  Lit.  144  They  are  always 
abusing  '  wanton  poets  \ 

3.  Sportive,  unrestrained  in  merriment, 
t  a.  Of  persons  :  Jovial,  given  to  broad  jesting, 
waggish.     Also,  free  from  care.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  208  A  frere  ther  was,  a  wantowne 
and  a  merye,  A  lymytour,  a  ful  solempne  man.  c  1560  A. 
ScoTT /'tftVKj  XV.  3  Art  thow  nocht  wantoun,  haill,  and  in 
gudhowp, ..  Bathing  in  bliss,  and  sett  in  hiecuraige?  Ibid. 
xxvii.  7  Wantone  in  weill  but  wo,  Glaid  withowt  grief  also. 

b.  Of  young  animals :  Frisky,  frolicsome. 
Chiefly /(?*•/. 

1565  Cooper  Thesaurus  s.v.  Z,*uc/»«i',  Wantoner  then  a 
yongc  kidde.  1593  Dra\ton  Eel.  vi.  8i  The  early  wanton 
Lambs,  That  'mongst  the  Hillocks  wont  to  skip  and  play. 
1694  Addison  Poems,  Hor.  Ode  in.  iii.  74  Let  the  wanton 
flocks  unguarded  stray.  1733  Popk  Ess.  Man  iii.  29  Who 
.  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn.  1746  Smollett  Tears 
0/  Scot.  14  Thy  swains  are  famish 'd  on  the  rocks,  Where 
once  they  fed  their  wanton  flocks. 

c.  Said  poet,  of  moving  objects,  viewed  as  if 
endowed  with  life :  Sportive,  impelled  by  caprice 
or  fancy,  free,  unrestrained.  ^ 

1601  Weever  Mirr.  Mart.  E  ijb,  Tide  for  the  ship,  and 
ship  was  for  the  tide.. For  Neptune  men,  and  Neptune 
them  to  guide,  Thames  wanton  currant  stealing  on  behind. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  517  So  varied  bee,  and  of  his  tor- 
tuous Traine  Curld  many  a  wanton  wreath  in  sight  of  Eve. 
174a  Collins  Or.  Eel,  i.  15  When  wanton  gales  along  the 
valleys  play.  1743  Francis  tr.  //en,  Odes  v.  xv.  9  While 
Phtcous'  locks  float  wanton  in  the  wind.  1777  Sir  W.Jones 
Poems,  Sezren  Fountains  33  A  wanton  bark  was  floating 
o'er  the  main. 

'  +  d.  Of  colour,  music  :  Gay,  lively.  Obs, 

1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abuses  i.  M  2,  Then  euerie  one  of  these 
his  men,  he  [the  Lord  of  Misrule]  inuesteth  with  his  liucries, 
of  green,  yfUow  or  some  other  light  wanton  colour.  1597 
MoHi.KV  Introd.  Mus.  150  Though  he  were  a  priest  he 
would  rather  choose  to  excell  in  that  wanton  and  pleasing 
niu*ick  then  in  that  which  [etc-J.  1743  Collins  Epist.  to 
Hanmer  41  With  graceful  ease  the  wanton  lyre  he  strung. 

t4.  'Spoiled',  petulant  (of  children);  hence, 
self-indulgent,  effeminate,  luxurious.  Obs* 

1538  Elvot  Diet.,  Mollio,..\o  make  wanton  or  tender. 
/did.,  Sibariticus,  wanton  or  dclycate.  1597  Shaks.  2  //en. 
//',  IV.  i.  55  Wee  are  all  discas'd.  And  with  our  surfetting, 
and  wanton  howres,  Haue  brought  our  selues  into  a  burning 
Feuer.  1601  I.  R.  World  or  Kin^d.  *(  Commiu.  169  The 
inhabitants  [of  China]  partly  by  their  efleminate  and  wanton 
kindc  of  life,  partly  by  their  forme  of  gouemment,..haue 
little  valour  or  manhood  left  them.  171a  Steele  Spect. 
No.  43B  P  4  Your  Temper  is  Wanton,  and  incapable  of  the 
least  Pain.  1746  Francis  tr.  Hor.^  Epist.  11.  i.  128  When 
Greece  beheld  her  Wars  in  'iriumph  cease.  She  soon  grew 
wanton  in  the  Arms  of  Peace.  1835  Thirlwall  Greece  I. 
ii.  59  Hence  the  name  and  the  legend  of  Piasus,  who  reigned 
over  the  Pelasgians  in  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  and  grew 
wanton  from  the  exuberant  increase  of  the  land. 
t  b.   Fastidious  or  dainty  in  appetite.  Obs. 

1530  Palsgr.  32S/2  Wanton  of  condycions ,  ./riant  ;/riattde. 
1693  Locke  Edue.  §  14  If  he  be  hungry  more  than  wanton, 
bre.ad  alone  will  down.  IM7  Akbuthnot  etc.  John  Bull 
IV.  Postscr.  ch.  ix,  How  John  pamper 'd  Esquir  South  with 
Tit-bits,  till  he  grew  wanton. 

t  a  Of  clothing',  diet :  Luxurious.  Obs. 

X489  Caxton  Fayies 0/ a,  \.  ix.  B  iij  b,  The  auncient  noble 
men.. made  not  theyre  children  to  be  norisshed  in  the 
kyngts  &  prynces  courts  for  to  lerne  pryde,  lechery  nor  to 
were  wanton  clothing.  1563  Turner  Baths  6  It  commeth 
by  evell  and  wanton  diet.  1825  Jamieson,  Wauion'meat, 
the  entertainment  of  spirits,  sweetmeat^i,  etc.,  given  to  those 
in  a  house  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  Teviotd[ale] ;  elsewhere 
called  Blithe-Meat. 

fd.  Said  of  money  or  wealth,  as  tempting  to 
extravagance  or  luxury.  Obs, 

j^^'SloRv.  DyaIogei\$2^)j(th,  Andhauynga  lytell  wanton 
money,  which  hym  thought  brenned  out  the  botoin  of  his 
purs,  .hetokehis  wyfe.  .to see  Flaundersand  Fraunce,tetc.]. 
1568  Graf-ton  Chron.  II,  783  The  hope  of  gaye  appareli, 
ease,  pleasure,  and  other  wanton  welth  was  able  soon  to 
pierce  a  soft  tender  hart,  a  1700  Evki.vn  Diary  (1819)  I.  3 
Wotton . . most  tempting  for  a  great  person  and  a  wanton 
purse  to  render  it  conspicuous.  1770  Goldsm.  Des.  Vill. 
260  The  midnight  masquerade,  With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton 
wealth  arrayed. 

1 5.  Of  persons :  Insolent  in  triumph  or  pros- 
perity; reckless  of  justice  and  humanity;  merci- 
less.  Obs, 

iS>3.  Douglas  Mfteis  xi.  xiv.  149  O,  quod  the  maid,  thou 
fals  Liguriane,  Our  wantoun  in  thy  proud  mynd,  all  in  vane 
[  {^/rustratfue  animis  elate  superh's].  i6a4  Cait.  J.  Smith 
P'irginia  iv.  129  They  now  began  to  shrinke,  and  giue  vs 
leaue  to  be  wanton  with  our  aduantage.  1643  Bubrouchks 
Exp.  tst  3  ch.  Hosea  vL  266  When  men  get  abundance, 
they  soon  grow  wanton.  <xi68j  Sidney  Disc.  Govt.  11.  xv. 
{1704)  114  When  that  proud  City  [Rome]  found  no  more 
resistance,  it  grew  wanton.  i7«a  Steele  Consc  Lovers  iii. 
i,  Vou  took  no  Delight,  when  you  immediately  grew  wanton, 
in  your  Conquest.  17(54  Golosm.  Trav.  385  When  1  behold 
. .  Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw. 

b.  Of  cruelty,  injury,  insult,  or  neglect  :  Un- 
provoked and  reckless  of  justice  or  compassion  ; 
arbitrary,  gratuitous. 
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1651  HoBBES  Leviath.  iv.  xliv.  342  Which  is  not  arguing 
from  Scripture,  but  a  wanton  insulting  over  Princes.  i7a9 
BuTr.KR  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  29  Profane  swearing,  .implies 
wanton  disregard  and  irreverence  towards  an  infinite  Being. 
1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  75  P  12  Some  of  them  revenged 
theneglect..by  wantonand  supertluous  insults.  1769  Burke 
Laie  St.  IVat.  Wks.  1842  I.  log  'Ihe  wanton  and  indiscrimi- 
nate seizure  of  papers,  even  in  cases  where  the  safety  of  the 
State  was  not  pretended  in  justification  of  so  harsh  a  pro- 
ceeding. 1841  Dickens  Bam.  Rudge  Ixxxi,  You  see  the 
destruction  that  has  been  wanton  here.  1849  Macaulav 
Hist.  Eng,  Vx.  i.  161  The  feeling  which  has.. induced  the 
legislature  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  beasts 
against  the  wanton  cruelty  of  men.  1868  J.  H.  Blunt  Re/. 
Ch,  Eng.  L  222  note.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  by  the  wanton 
manner  in  which  this  is  perverted  by  Mr.  Froude.  ■  x888 
Brvce  Amer.  Commiv,  Ixxxv.  III.  133  Tyranny  consists  in 
the  wanton  and  improper  use  of  strength  by  the  stronger, 
f  c.  In  weaker  sense  :  Reckless  of  decorum.  (9^^. 

i663GERBiERCi'««j'<'/ 20  Some  wanton  persons,  who.,  affect 
low  leanings,  to  make  use  either  to  sit  on,  and  break  the 
glasse-windowes,  or  to  shew  themselves  in  Quirpo  to  pas- 
sengers. 

t  d.  Of  natural  occurrences :  Abnormal,  extra- 
ordinary. Obs.  rare. 

a  1754  Fielding  Ess.  Com:  Wks.  1784  IX.  364  These  men 
..are  no  less  monsters  than  the  most  wanton  abortions,  or 
extravagant  births. 

1 6.  Capricious,  frivolous,  giddy.  Obs. 

JS38  Starkev  England  (1878)  137  They  were  no  thyng 
mete  to  kendyL.Chrystyan  hertys  to  deuotyon.  .but  rather 
to  ster  wanton  myndj'S  to  vayn  plcsure.  c  1560  A.  Scott 
Poems  XX.  40  Thy  wantoun,  folich  mynd  !  i6oa  Church- 
yard Wond.  Air  in  Farr  S.  P.  Eliz.  (1845)  II.  404  The 
bedstocke  and  the  tycke,  And  all  belongs  to  bed,  Is  but 
vaine  pleasures  that  we  like  To  please  a  wanton  head. 

t  b.  Of  a  material  substance  :  Changeable,  Obs, 
{?  fio/ice-ttse.) 

1681  Grew  Musaiitm  in.  §  ii.  i.  323  Gold  hath  the  least 
variety  of  regular  figure,  in  the  Ore,  of  any  Metal.  Because, 
more  solid,  and  therefore,  less  wanton,  than  the  rest. 

7.  Profuse  in  growth,  luxuriant,  rank.  poet. 

1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N,  11.  i.  99  The  queint  Mazes_  in  the 
wanton  green  For  lacke  of  tiead  are  vndistinguishable. 
1596  —  I  Hen.  IV,  III.  i.  214  She  bids  you.  On  the  wanton 
Rushes  lay  you  downe,  1704  Pope  Spring  35  Where  wanton 
Ivy  twines.  1876  Blackie  Songs  Relig,  217  Wanton  weeds 
my  garden  cumbered. 

f  b.  Robust,  overflowing  with  health.   Obs, 

1674  R.  Godfrey  /«/.  ^  Ab.  Physick  78,  I  have  examined 
the  Bloods  of  two  hundred  wanton  Country  healthy  people. 

fS.  Unrestrained,  a.  Of  speech  or  imagination: 
Extravagant,  b.  Of  physical  movement :  Head- 
long, impetuous.   Obs. 

a.  1680  Otway  Orphan  \.  i,  I  have  heard  him  wanton  in 
his  Praise  Speak  things  of  him  might  charm  the  ears  of 
Envy.  1713  Addison  Cato  i.  iv,  How  does  your  Tongue 
grow  wanton  in  her  Praise  !  1759  Hume  Hist.  Eng.,  Ho. 
Tudorll.  Eliz.  iv.  589  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  .is  described. .as 
the  most  perfect  model  of  an  accomplished  gentleman  which 
was  ever  formed  even  by  the  wanton  imagination  of  poetry 
or  fiction. 

b.  1753  Hogarth  Anal.  Beauty  xvii.  223  A  fine  Arabian 
war-horse,  unbacked,  and  at  liberty,  and  in  a  wanton  trot. 

9.  Comb. :  wanton-eyed,  •winged adjs. ;  fwanton 
mad,  sick  adjs.,  mad  with  the  insolence  of  pros- 
perity. 

1603  Breton  lifeut  World (GrossiTt)  8/1  A.  .sbarpcwitted, 
*wanion.eyed,  and  faire-handed  ..  gentlewoman.  atjtto 
Evelyn  Diary  isjuly  1683,  In  a  word,  we  were  *wanton 
madd,  and  surfeiting  with  prosperity.  1599  Marston  An* 
tonio's  Rev.  11.  iii.  That  griefe  is  *wanton  sick  Whose 
stomacke  can  digest  and  brooke  the  dyet  Of  stale  ill  relisht 
counsell.  ^  1608  Arm  in  Nest  Ninn.  (1880)  47  The  world 
wanton  sick,  as  one  surfetting  on  sinne.  17^7  Potter 
j^schylus  138  Each  insect,  and  each  *wanton-winged  bird. 
B.  sb. 

+  1.  A  person,  esp.  a  child,  spoiled  by  over-in- 
dulgence and  excessive  leniency  ;  a  spoilt  child,  a 
pampered  pet,  Obs. 

iSa6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  41  b,  Our  lorde  knoweth 
well  that  we  be  wantons ..  and ..  farre  from  the  holy  lyfe  of 
perfeccyon.  1530  Palsgr.  286/2  Wanton[.]  cockeney,  mig- 
not,  mignotte.  Wanton  of  condicyons,  saffre.  1548  Udall 
etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  Pref.  41  ij,  .A  Queene . .  if  she  would 
become  fortunes  wanton,  she  might  without  coumptrolle. 
mente  swimme  in  the  delices  of  all  suche  prosperitee.  1580 
Lyly  Enphues  (Arb.)  36,  I  am  enforced  to  thinke.  .that  thy 
parents  made  thee  a  wanton  with  too  much  cockering.  159$ 
Shaks.  John  v.  i.  70  Shall  a  beardlesse  boy,  A  cockred- 
silken  wanton  braue  our  fields.  1623  Rowlandson  GihCs 
Bless.  8  So  mothers  deale  with  their  little  wantons,  by  taking 
the  bread  from  them,  which  they  tread  under  fool.  1656 
Sanderson  Serm.  (1689)  103  A  Father  may  love  a  child  too 
fondly  and  make  him  a  Wanton. 

1 2.  A  person,  esp.  a  child,  of  playful,  roguish, 
or  sportive  conduct.  (Sometimes  used  as  a  term 
of  endearment.)   Obs. 

1589  Greene  Menaphoti  (Arb.)  27  Sephestias  Song  to  her 
Childe.  Wepe  not  my  wanton  !  smile  vpon  my  knee  I  16x6 
B.  Jonson  Meugue  Oberort  977  Silenus  [to  the  Satyrs]  Peace 
v\y  wantons, 

t  b.  A  sportive  or  roguish  animal,  bird,  etc.  Obs, 

1605  Shaks.  Learn,  iv.  126  As  the  Cockney  did' to  the 
Eeles,  when  she  put  *em  i'  th'  Paste  aliue,  she  knapt  'em 
o'  th'  coxcombs  with  a  sticke,  and  cryed  downe  wantons, 
downe.  16^  Dryden  ^neis  vii.  678  Their  Sister  Silvia 
cherish'd  with  her  Care  The  little  Wanton  [a  young  stag]. 
1791  Lochmaben  Harper  iv.  in  Child  Ballads  IV.  17  And 
tak  a  halter.  .And. .  wap  it  oer  the  Wanton's  nose,  And  tie 
her  to  the  gray  mare's  tail.  1805  Wordsw.  li-ag^Qnerin. 
118  Yon  screech-owl, ..  I  know  that  Wanton's  noisy  station. 
x8xa  Gary  Dante,  Parad.  v.  83  The  lamb,  That,  fickle  wanton, 
leaves  its  mother's  milk,  To  dally  with  itself  in  idle  play. 
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WANTON. 

3.  A  lascmous  or  lewd  person.  (The  current  use.) 

•f  Hisytwtton  =  his  mistress.  OSs.  rare. 

1540  Palsgr.  Acoiastus  111.  i.  N  iv  b,  Hcplayeth  his 
parte  stoutely  or  lyke  a  inan,  whyle  the  swete  man  .i.  the 
plessmtly  disposed  wanton  leadeth  wenches.  1599  Shaks. 
AfMck  Ado  IV.  L  45  Leonaio,  What  doe  you  meane,  my 
Lord  ?  CAw.  Not  to  be  married.  Not  to  knit  my  soule  to 
an  approued  wanton.  '  1604  —  Oth.  iv.  i.  7a  Oh,  'tis  the 
spight  of  hell, ..To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  Cowch  And  to 
suppose  her  chast.  i6xx  Bible  Prov.  vii.  Argi.  22  Solomon 
..sbeweth  the  cunning  of  an  whore,  And  the  desperate 
simpUcitie  of  a  yong  wanton,  a  x66i  Fullkb  Worthies^ 
Northampt.  (1662)  281  She  confessed  her  self  too  worthless 
to  be  his  wife,  yet  pleaded  too  worthy  to  be  his  wanton. 
a  1603  South  Sertn.  (1697)  H-  ai5  An  old  Wanton  will  be 
doating  upon  Women,  when  he  can  scarce  see  without 
Spectacles.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  171  F  i  Nothing 
would  more  powerfully,  .guard  inexi»erie nee  from  seduction, 
than  a  just  description  of  the  condition  into  which  the 
wanton  plunges  herself.  1858  Merivale  Rom,  Emp.  I. 
(1865)  VI.  176  The  hot  blood  of  the  wanton  smoked  on  the 
pavement  of  his  gardens.  1887  Miss  Braddon  Like  ft  ^«* 
iike  xxvii.  You  are  a  w.anton  by  nature;  but  you  have 
reckoned  without  your  host,  you  fair,  false  devil.  Vou  shall 
not  live  to  dishonour  me. 

4.  Phrase.  To  play  the  wanton  {ox -^  the  wantons)  ^ 
to  dally,  trifle ;  also,  f  to  behave  lewdly  or  lasciv- 
iously {phs^,.    Similarly,  to  play  the  wanton  s  part. 

x5a9  More  Suppl.  Souls  i6b,  Yf  the  wench  be  nyce 
and  play  the  wanton  and  make  the  mater  strange,  then  wyll 
he  bete  her  to  bed  to.  XS93  Shaks.  Rich.  //,  ni.  iii.  164  Or 
shall  we  play  the  Wantons  with  our  Woes,  And  make  some 
pretty  Match,  with  sheddins;  Teares?  « 1677  T.  Mantom 
Serm.  Rs.  cxix.  (1681)  290  The  word  of  God  was  appointed 
.  .to  increase  our  reverence  of  God;  Not  that  we  may  play 
the  wantons  with  Promises,  and  feed  our  Lusts  with  them. 
X7ia  Steele  Sp^ct.  No.  266  F4  [Asking]  Whether  she  was 
well  educated,  could  forbear  playing  the  Wanton  with  Ser- 
vants and  idle  Fellows,  a  X718  Prior  Henry  <y  Emma  540 
Did  e'er  my  Tongue  speak  my  unguarded  Heart  The  least 
inclin'd  to  play  the  Wanton's  Part?  x8sa  D.G.  Mitchell 
Dream  Life  120  It  has  very  likely  occurred  to  you,  my 
reader,  that  I  am  playing  the  wanton  in  these  sketches. 

t  5.  The  7uantons :  wanton  fits,  lascivious  desires, 
wantonness,   Obs.  rare. 

lyaj  [E.  DoRRiNGTON]  Philip  Quarll  53  'Tis  to  be  hop'd 
you  won't  be  troubled  with  the  Wantons,  and  play  the  Trick 
your  sister  Juno  did. 

6.  Comb.,  as  wanton-like  adj. 

16x7  T.  Campion  3rd  Bk.  Ayres  xxH.  Wks.  (1909)  171 
Though  she  be  wilde  and  wanton-Uke  in  shew,  Those  little 
Staines  in  youth  I  will  not  see. 

Wanton  {W9nt3n),  v.  [f.  Wanton  a.  and  sb^ 
1.  intr.  To  sport  amorously,  to  play  lasciviously 
or  lewdly.     Also,  to  wanton  it. 

xs88  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  11.  L  21,  I  will  be  bright  and  shine  in 
Pcarle  and  Gold,  To  waite  vpon  this  new  made  Empresse. 
To  waite  said  I  ?  To  wanton  with  this  Queene.  X589GKEKNE 
Menaphon  (Arb.)  44  As  if  Venus  in  a  countrey  peticoate  had 
thought  to  wanton  it  with  her  louely  Adonis.  x665  R. 
Brathwait  Coiiint.  a  Tales  54  He  who  even  now,  so  lascivi. 
ously  wantonned,,  .see  how  he  is  scarrified  !  X670  Milton 
Hist.  Eng.  v.  Wks.  1851  V.  231  On  the  very  day  of  his 
Coronation,  he  abruptly  withdrew  himself  from  the  Company 
of  his  Peers, ..to  sit  wantoning  in  the  Chamber  with  this 
Algiva.  J7J^  Young  Love  Fame  \\.  384  Who  marry  to  be 
free,  to  range  the  more,  And  wed  one  man,  to  wanton  with 
a  score. 

b.  To  play  sportively,  heedlessly,  or  idly,  to 
frolic  unrestrainedly,  to  gambol.  Also  to  wanton 
it,     (Said  esp.  of  a  child  or  young  animal.) 

xsSa  Stanvhubst  Mnets  iv.  (Arb.)  106  Yf  a.  .Prittye  lad 
i'Eneas  in  my  court  wantoned  (L.  ltideret\  ere  thow  Took'st 
this  filthyc  fiein^.  16x1  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  11.  i.  18  We  shall 
Present  our  seruices  to  a  fine  new  Prince  One  of  these  dayes, 
and  then  youl'd  wanton  with  vs,  If  we  would  haue  you.  x6i7 
G.  Thownley  Daphnis  9f  Chloe  53  A  boy  appear'd  in  the . . 
grove.  Naked  he  was,  alone  he  was  •  he  play  d  and  wantoned 
it  about  X7»5  Yov^Odyss.  xi.  554  Thy  infant  son  her  fragrant 
bosom  presi,  Hung  at  her  knee,  or  wanton'd  at  her  breast. 
X761  Falconer  A"Ai)*ifr.i.  332  In  curling  wreathes,  they  (por- 
poises] wanton  on  the  tide,  Now  sport  aloft,  now  downward 
swiftly  glide.  x8x8  Byron  Ch.  Har.  iv.  clxxxiv,  And  I  have 
loved  thee.  Ocean ! . .  from  a  boy  I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers. 
x8io  Lamb  Elioy  ChrisCs  Hosp.y  How  merrily  we  would  sally 
forth.. and  strip  under  the  first  warmth  of  the  sun;  and 
wanton  like  young  dace  in  the  streams.  X827  Keble  Chr, 
K.,  /i//.ya/«/f'i?a^,  As  bloodhounds  hush  their  baying  wild 
To  wanton  with  some  fearless  child. 

c.  To  go  idly  or  heedlessly  up  and  down^  over, 
through  (a  place)  ;  also,  to  spend  one's  time  care- 
lessly. 

x68i  KiRCHEVALL  tr.  Nepos^  Elysander  46  They  left  their 
bhips  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves  and  carelessly 
wantonM  up  and  down  the  fields  [L.  dispalati  in  agris\, 
X786  tr.  Beck/ord's  Vatlu-k  (1883)  130  The  horses,  camels, 
and  guards  wantoned  over  their  tulips  and  other  flowers,  and 
made  a  terrible  havoc.  X807  J.  Barlow  Columb.  vni.  490 
Steeds,  herds  and  flocks  o'er  northern  regions  rove.  Embrown 
the  hill  and  wanton  thro  the  grove.  X847  '1'ennvson  Princess 
IV.  91  O  tell  her.  Swallow,  that  thy  brood  is  flown  :  Say  to 
her,  I  do  but  wanton  in  the  South,  But  in  the  North  long 
since  my  nest  is  made.  1916  L.  P.  Jacks  From  Human 
End  I.  2  Like  guests  in  a  hospitable  mansion  where  we  may 
eat  and  drink,  work  and  wanton,  as  we  please. 

d.  transf.  of  inanimate  things. 

1596SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  Induct,  ii.  54  Citherea  alt  in  sedges 
hid.  Which  seeme  to  moue  and  wanton  v.ith  her  breath.  x6ia 
Drayton  Poly-clb.  li.  174  When,  like  some  childish  wench, 
she  \sc.  the  river  Stourj  loosely  wantoning,  With  tricks  and 
giddy  turns  seems  to  in-isle  the  shore.  X697  Drvoen  jEneis 
w.  302  And  dancing  Leaves,  that  wanton'd  in  the  Wind. 
X748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  iii.  29  The  wavy  ring- 
lets of  her  shining  hair,,  .wantoning  in  and  about  a  neck 
that  is  Ijeautiful  beyond  description.  1759  Johnson  Rasselas 
XX,  A  rivulet,  that  wantoned  along  the  sicfe  of  a  winding  path. 
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X786  Burks  Lasso'  Baliochmylc^,  The  zephyr  wanton'd  1  ound  1 
the  bean,  And  bore  its  fragrant  sweets  alang.  X796  SouYh  ey 
yoano/  Arcw.  124  When  afarthey. .  mark  the  distant  towers 
Of  Orleans,  and.,  many  a  streamer  wantoning  in  air.  1838 
LvTTON  Alice  v.  i,  The  sea-breeze  wantoned  amongst  the 
quivering  leaves  of  the  chestnut-tree  that  overhung  theirseat. 
e.  To  trifle  {with  something).  Also  quasi-Zrawj. 
with  otit, 

X58Q  T,  Brabine  in  Greene's  Menaphon  (Arb.)  20  Whose 
warbling  tunes  might  wanton  out  my  woes,  n  1797  H.  Wai.- 
roLE  Georze  //(1B47)  II.  viii.  249  He  found  it  was  no  longer 
a  season  ior  wantoning  with  the  resentment  of  Iiis  successor. 

2.  To  run  into  excesses  or  extravagances  of  con- 
duct or  living;  to  revel  {in  a  course  of  action). 
Also  with  /'/. 

X631  May  tr.  Barclay's  Mirr.  Mi/ides  i.  5  Soe  that  both  the 
awe  of  their  parents  may  not  too  sensibly  decrease  in  them, 
and  they  not  wanton  it,  through  a  suddaine,  and  vnexpected 
encrease  of  liberty,  i-j^  J  ohksos  Rambler  No.  i48f  2The 
power  (parental  authority]  which  we  are  taught  to  honour 
from  the  first  moments  of  reason;,  .and  which  therefore  may 
wanton  in  cruelty  without  control.  X7SZ  Ibid.  No.  190  T  10 
His  house  was  soon  crowded  with  poets,  sculptors,  painters, 
and  designers,  who  wantoned  in  unexperienced  plenty.  1850 
KiNGSLKV  A.  Locke  iv,  Because  he  would  not  sit  and  starve 
..while  those  who  fattened  on  the  sweat  of  his  brow,. were 
wantoning  on  venison  and  champagne. 

b.  To  indulge  in  extravagances  of  language  or 
thought. 

1640  Fuller  Joseph's  Coat  50  The  witty  extravagances, 
and  Rhetoricall  phrases  of  these  Fathers,  were  afterward 
interpreted  to  be  their  distilled  doctrinall  positions  :  .so  dan- 
gerous it  is  for  any  to  wanton  it  with  their  wits  in  mysteries 
of  Religion.  X750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  2  P  2  The  pleasure 
of  M'anloning  in  common  topicks  is  so  tempting  to  a  writer, 
that  he  cannot  easily  resign  it.  1789  Bukke  Sp.  agst.  VV. 
Hasting  Wks.  1813  XV.  86  We  are  not  persons  of  an  age, 
—of  a  disposition,  .to  «/(!«/£?«  as  these  counsel^  call  it ;  that 
is  to  invent  fables  concerning  Indian  antiquity.  X838 
Macaulav  Ess.f  Temple  (near  end).  For  once  he  [Bentley] 
ran  no  risks;.. he  wantoned  in  no  paradoxes. 

O.  transf.  Of  a  garden,  plant :  To  flourish  pro- 
fusely or  extravagantly ;  to  grow  or  ramble  at  will. 

x8oo  Asiatic  Ann.  Reg.,  Misc.  Tracts  296/1  On  the  latter 
[gardenl  no  decoration  of  art  has  been  spared ;  the  former 
wantons  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  nature.  X890  Conan  Doylk 
White  Company  xviii,  As  though  some  great  ivy-plant  of 
stone  had  curled  and  wantoned  over  the  walls.  1907  E. 
GossE  F'atlier  ^  Son  v.  113  [A]  wilderness,  in  which  loose 
furze-bushes  and  untrimmed  brambles  wantoned  into  the  like- 
ness of  trees. 

d.  fig,  or  of  things  (esp.  Nature)  personified. 

1667  Milton  P,  L.  v.  295  A  Wilderness  of  sweets;  for 
Nature  here  Wantoned  as  in  her  prime,  and  plaid  at  wi^ll  Her 
Virgin  Fancies.  1769  Blackstone  Coj/im.  IV.  xxxiii.  409 
From  this  root  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip,  known  by  the_  name 
of  the  game  law,  now  arrived  to  and  wantoning  in  it's 
highest  vigour.  1833  Chalmers  Const.  Man  II.  x.  114  AH 
nature  smiles  in  beauty,  or  wantons  in  bounteousness  for 
our  enjoyment.  x866  B.  Taylor  Poems^  Mondamin^  Where 
nature  wantoned  wild. 

3.  To  deal  carelessly  or  wastefully  {with  pro- 
perty, resources).  Also  trans,  with  away,  to 
spend  carelessly  or  wastefully,  to  dissipate  (life, 
time,  resources), 

1646  J.  Hall  Horx  Vac.  iv.  39  [Of  Prea.chingl  Humane 
learning  being  a  good  Hand-maide  and  an  ill  companion  to 
divinity,  who  though  she  carry_  away  the  Jewels  and  Eare* 
rings  of  the  .•Egyptians  she  desires  to  use  them  and  not  wan- 
ton with  them,  a  x6s6  Bp.  Hall  Serm.  Ps.  IxvULjo  Wks. 
1837  V.  232  He  wantons  away  his  life  foolishly,  that,  when 
he  is  well,  will  take  phj'sic  to  make  him  sick.  1669  Pepvs 
Diary  28  Apr.,  With  this  money  the  King  shall  wanton  away 
his  time  in  pleasures.  1775  Johnson*  Tax.  no  'Tyr.  j^y  It  is 
urged  that  the  Americans  have  not  the  same  security,  and 
that  a  British  Legislature  may  wanton  with  their  property. 
x8ix  J.  Pratt  in  A*.  Cecil's  1^^.^.(1827)  L  121  A  minister  has 
no  right  to  wanton  away  the  support  of  his  family. 

f  4.  trans.  To  make  wanton;  to  lead  into  extrava- 
gances of  conduct,  living,  etc.   Obs. 

c  x6oo  Chalkhill  TJualma  <5-  CI.  (1683)  88  For  he  reign'd 
More  like  a  Beast  than  Man;..weak'ntng  his  strength  By 
wantoning  his  people,  without  Law  Or  Exercise  to  keep 
their  minds  in  awe.  1628  Feltham  Resolves  11.  xxvi.  83  If 
wee  sleepei  bee  (the  Devil]  comes  in  dreames,  and  wantonneth 
the  ill-inclining  soule. 

Hence  "Wa'ntoning  vbL  sb.  undppl,  a. 

X596  Wahner  Alb.  Eng.  xii.  Ixxiii.  (1612)  304  Full  fortie 
thousand  Curtizans  there,  Ladies-like,  do  Hue,  That  to  the 
Pope  for  wantoning  nosmall  Reuenew  giue.  XS97  Bp,  Hall 
Sat.  I.  ii.  34  But  since,  I  saw  it  painted  on  Fames  wings.  The 
Muses  to  be  woxen  Wantonings.  1624  Hf.vwood  Gunnik. 
1.  5  Her  embracings  and  wantonnings.  1701  W.  Nichols 
Consol.  Parents  40  The  innocent  Wantonings  of  a  beloved 
Child.  XB83  E,  Gosse  t^th  Cent.  Stud,  134  Chance  melodies 
that  seem  like  mere  wantonings  of  the  air  upon  a  wind-harp. 
X901  T.  R.  Glover  Life  ^  Lett.  Fourth  Cent,  viii.  184  The 
story  of  the  wantoning  Dido. 

Wanton  :  see  Wanty  (^). 

Wantouer  (w^ntanai).  rare.  Also  9  -onner. 
[f.  Wanton  v.  +  -er  l.]  A  person  who  acts  wan- 
tonly or  is  given  to  wanton  behaviour. 

x8xa  Examiner  28  Dec.  831/2  Was  this  the  action  of  a 

?enitent  wantonner  in  libel?  x8xo  Blackw.  Mag.  VII.  373 
'alsely,  alas  1  poor  wantoner !  1865  Anna  Swanwick 
^schylus,  Agame/n.  742  In  human  ill  Wild  wantoner  for 
aye.  xgia  '  R.  Dehan  '  Betiv,  Two  Thieves  xxiv.  191  There 
is  a  hell  for  chamberers  and  wantoners  ! 

t  Wa*ntOllliede.  Obs.  Also  5  ■wantow(n)- 
hede,  wantoned,  [f.  Wanton  a,  -^-hede,  -head.] 
W^antonness. 

c  1400  Destr,  Troy  2011  Wemen  are  wount  in  Wantonhede 
yet,  With  a  likyng  full  light  in  loue  for  to  falle.  X435  Misvn 
Fire  of  Love  ^  Wharefor  )?e  ioy  of  clerenes  J>at  sail  not  rote. 


WANTONNESS. 

Jjai  chaunge  to  wantoned  of  beute  i?at  sal  no?t  kist.  c  1440 
Pronip.  Pan'.  515/2  Wantowhedetr'.?'''.wantown-,  wanton-], 
or  waiitownesse,  insolcftcia,  dissolucio. 

Wantonize  (w^-ntonaiz),  V.  arch.     Also  6-7 
w^antonnize.  [f.  W  ANTON  a.  and  sb.  +  -ize.] 

1.  itttr.  To  i>lay  the  wanton  ;  to  dally,  sport, 
frolic  ;  to  indulge  in  lasciviousness. 

X59S  Daniel  Rosamond  K  3  b,  Sweetly  it  fits  the  fair  to 
wantonise.  X603  Fi.okio  Montaigne  i.  xxix.  98  It  is  women 
communicate  their  partes  as  much  as  a  man  list  to  wantonize 
withtliein.  1613  W.  "^^ow^^  Brit.  Past.  i.iv.  (1616J79  When 
the  prettie  Rill  a  place  espies.  Where  with  the  Pibbles  she 
would  wantonize.  1661-98  South  js  Scrm.Wl.  279  The 
mind  of  Man.  .would,  if  let  alone,  lash  out,  and  Wantonize  in 
a  boundless  enjoyment  and  Gratification  of  all  its  Appetites, 
and  Inclinations.  i8a6  Lamb  Eliay  Sanity  of  True  Genius-, 
Ihe  judgment  might  with  some  plea  be  pardoned  if  it  ran 
riot,  and  a  little  wantonized. 
\  b.  with  //. 

x6ix  CoiGK.,  Rager,  lasciuiously  to  toy,  dallie,  or  wanton- 
nize  it.  165a  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Bentivoglio' s  Hist.  Relat.  55 
The  Spring  for  many  moneths  together  doth  wantonnize  it 
there. 

t  c.  quasi-/r(iH5.  with  away, 

i673HiCKEKiNGiLLCriX^rj',  /'a/^fr-Cr-o'^.  43  Wantonlzing 
away  their  time  and  opportunities  to  do  good. 

2.  trans.  To  make  wanton,  rare. 

1598  SvLVESTEK  Du  Battos  II.  iii.  1.  Vocation  236  Their 
Wealth  so  growes,  that,  wantoiiiz'd  witball.  Their  envious 
Shepheards  broach  a  civill  Brawl.  165J  Benloues  Theoph. 
XL  xxxi.  197  Prosperitie's  a  gin  If  wantoniz'd  breeds  storms 
within.  X908  Smart  Set  June  49  Pure  are  yourHps  and 
eyes  ;  Must  years  onpressing  Teach  you  to  wantonize  Them 
in  caressing? 

Hence  "Wa'ntonizing  vbl,  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stujffe  To  Rdrs.  A  4  b,  Wherin  I  follow 
the  trace  of  the  famousestschollersof  all  ages,  whom  a  wan- 
tonizing  humour  Dnce  in  their  life  time  hath  possess!  to  play 
with  strawes.  i6xz  W.  Paukes  Curiaine-Dr.  (1876)  29  The 
coyest  wantonizing  Citty-dame.  X633  Earl  Manch.  Al 
Moniio  (1636)  153  Pride,  .must  be  counted  State,.  .Wanton- 
ising,  a  tricke  of  youth.  X640  tr.  Verdere's  Rom.  oj  Rom. 
11.  xxxix.  J48  A  thousand  amorous  wantonizing[s]. 

Wantonly  (w9*nt3nU),  adv.  [-LY  2.]  In  a 
wanton  manner,  a.  Lewdly,  lasciviously;  volup- 
tuously, luxuriously  ;  lavishly. 

c  X375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vi.  {Thomas)  466  pe  flesche  )>at  we 
fed  here  maste  vantonly  in  daynttis  sere,  c  1386  Chaucer 
Shipman^s  T.  381  And  wantownely  agayn  with  hym  she 
pleyde.  c  X430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Mantiodc  i\.  xxxii.  (1869)  87  Wan- 
tounliche  ihou  wilt  hose  him,  and  take  him  noble  robes,  c  1489 
Caxton  Blanchardyn  xxIl  72  The  sm'ylynges  and  fayre 
shewes  of  their  eyen,  which  wauntonly  they  caste  full  often 
vpon  that  yonge  knyght.  .1538  Elyot  Diet.,  Delicatits, 
delycate,  wantonlye  brought'e  vppe.  xs68  Grafton  Chron. 
II.  531  'i'he  bishop  saw. .that  viitailes  were  not  wantonly 
consumed,  nor  vainely  spent.  x66a  J.  Davies  tr.  Olearius' 
Voy.  Ambass.  89  Some  of  our  young  men. -would  talk 
wantonly  with  them  [the  womenl.  17x1  Stkele  Spect.  Na 
466  f  3  The  flippant  insipidly  Gay  and  wantonly  Forward, 
whom  you  behold  among  Dancers. 

b.  Frolicsomely,  sportively,  playfully,  light- 
heartedly. 

X426  Lvixj,  De  Guit.  Pilgr.  11249  She  held  a  gloue  van- 
tounly,  And  tournyd  yt  fful  ffetysly  Aboute  hyr  flyngres  vp 
&  doun.  X549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  37,  I  beheld  the  pretty  fische 
vantounly  stertland  vitht  there  rede  vermeil  fynnis.  x6ia 
Ubavton  Poly-olb.  viii.  448  She.. oft  in-Isles  the  shore,  as 
wantonly  she  flowes.  x6ax  Fletcher  Pilgrim  v.  iv.  i  How 
wantonly  The  wind  blows  through  the  leaves,  and  courts, 
and  playes  with  *em  !  1663  Cowlkv  Cmtntry  Mouse  9  A 
Mouse  of  high  degree,  which  lost  his  way.  Wantonly  walk- 
ing forth  to  take  the  Air.  1777  Sir  W.  Jones  Seven  Foun* 
tains  37  Some  wantonly  were  tripping  in  a  ring. 

c.  Recklessly,  unadvisedly  ;  without  proper  ex- 
cuse or  motive ;  without  regard  for  right  or  conse- 
quences ;  in  a  way  that  betrays  delight  in  wrong- 
doing or  mischief,  wilfully. 

1390  GowER  Con/.  1 1.  35  For  he  the  hors  withoute  la  we  1  he 
carte  let  aboute  drawe  Wher  as  hem  liketh  wantounly.  c  X400 
Destr.  yVtjy  3496  Why  wrought  ye  so  wantonly  in  your  wilde 
>Te?  1566  Stapleton  Ret.  Untruths  to  Jewel  \\\.  90  He 
denieth  Christ  wantonly.  1675  Drvden  Aurengz.  iv.  (1676J 
58  But  do  not  wantonly  my  passion  move,  1749  Fielding 
Tom  Jones  ii.  vi,  To  pardon  great  criminals  wantonly,  with- 
out any  reason  whatever.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <V  P.  xxxi.  III. 
229  The  Goth.. expressed.. bis  lively  sense  of  the  insult  so 
wantonly  offered  to  his  person.  x8oi  Helen  M.  Williams 
St.  Alann.  Er.  Republic  it.  217  The  ISpartan] tribunal  which 
condemned  a  boy  to  death  for  wantonly  plucking  out  the 
eyes  of  a  bird.  1883  Laiv  Times  20  Oct.  407/2  Preventing 
a  litigant  without  a  case  from  wantonly  harassing  his  oppo- 
nent. x888  A.  H.  Smith  Catal.Engr.  Gems  Brit.  Mus.  228 
The  [Portland]  vase  was  wantonly  broken  on  February  7, 
1845,  by  a  scene-painter,  named  William  Lloyd. 

Wantonness  (wg-ntaniues).  Forms:  see 
Wakton  a.     [f.  Wanton  a.  +  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  wanton,  in  various  senses. 
a.  Lasciviousness,  unchastity. 

c  1340  Hampole /'rfj.Tf  Tr.4„  I  rane  tbe]the  wanntonnesof 
flesche  and  I  fand  noghte  Ihesu.  136a  Lancl. /'./'/.  A.  111. 120 
Wyues  and  widewes  wantounesse  heo techejj.  c  X386CHAUCER 
ISIan  0/ Law's  Prol.  31  It  wol  iiat  come  agayn,.. "Namoore 
than  wole  Malkynes  maydenhede.  Whan  she  hath  lost  it  in 
hir  wantownesse.  c  X430  Christ'' s  Compl.  238  in  Pol.  Rel.  <V  L. 
Poems  (1866)  175,  I  haue  myspendid  my  5ong  age  In  synne, 
&  wantownesse  also.  1513  More  Rich.  1 1  /  ViVs. -^6/ 1  Hee 
[Edw.  IV]  was  of  youthe  greately  geuen  to  fleshlye  wanton- 
nesse.  X5a6  Tindale  Jt(de  4  They  are  vngodly  and  turne 
the  grace  of  oure  lorde  God  vnto  wantonnes.  1589  Nashe 
Anat.  Absurd.  A  2,  The  riotous  wantonnesse  of  Pasiphae. 
1634  Peacham  Compl,  Gentl.  x.  (1906)  88  Concerning  his 
[Ovid's]  bookes,  A  morum  and  de  arte  amandi,  the  wit . .  will 
beare  out  the  wantonnesse.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  49  ?  8 
That  Scene  of  Wantonness,  Messalina's  Bed-chamber  \   1835 
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Thiriwall  Cnect  xi.  (1S39)  II.  50  To  protect  the  state  from 
the.,  pollution  of  wantonness  and  profaneness. 
t  b.  Effeminacy,  foppish  affectation.   06s. 
c  138*  Chaucer  Prol.  264  Somwhat  he  lipsed  for  his  wan. 
townesse  To  make  his  englissh  swete  vp  on  his  tonge. 
t  C.  Excessive  appetite.   06s. 
a  1400  in  Heame  KM.  o/GIdiic.  482  «o/^,His  flesshe  wolde 
haue  charged  him  with  fatnesse,  but  that  the  wantonesse  of 
his  womhe  with  trauaile  and  fastyng  he  adaunteth. 

td.  Unbridled  luxury,  extravagance  in  expendi- 
ture. 06s. 
c  140a  Pilgr.  SowU  (Caxton  14S3)  iv.  xxxvi.  84  The  honour 
..of  this  maner  of  peple  oweth  not  to  ben  acounted..of 
clothynge  of  syluer  hameys  ne  wanlonesse  of  his  owne  per. 
sone.  1500-aa  Dunbar  I'oeim  xxxix.  5  All  weilfair,  welth 
and  wantones  .\r  chengit  in-to  wretchitnes.  a  1571  Campion 
Hist.  Iret.  vi.  (1633)  18  Linnen  shirts  the  rich  doe  weare  for 
wantonnesand  bravery.  1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  e,  Coniniw. 
(1603)  200  In  Indm  and  Cambaia  they  vse  it  at  the  burial  of 
great  Lords,  in  bathes  and  in  other  wantonnes.  1713  Steelf 
Guardian  No.  6  r  3  The  servants  below  them  seem  to  live 
in  Plenty,  but  not  in  Wantonness- 

e.  Arrogance,    insolence   of  triumph   or   pros- 
perity. Now  rare. 

c  1480  Henryson  Test.  Cress.  549  Sa  eleuait  I  was  in  wan. 
tones,  And  clam  vpon  the  fickill  quheill  sa  hie.  c  leiS 
Skelton  Magnyf.  2504  With  sad  Cv  rcumspeccyon  correcte 
my  Vantonnesse.  a  1665  Goodwen  J-iiled  m.  the  Spirit 
(1867)  23  Others  [of  the  devils].. maj  be  employed  to  stir 
up  and  cherish  a  spirit  of  pride  and  wantonness.  1770  J. 
iVIooRE  Vie-mSx.  Fr.  (1789)  I.  xliv.  372  Nothing  can  be  a 
greater  check  to  the  wantonness  of  power.  1796  Mme 
DArblay  Camilla  III.  83  He  has  therefore  turned  fop 
from  mere  wantonness  of  time  and  of  talents.  1815  Jane 
.Austen  Emma  I.  v.  75  Weston  may  grow  cross  from  the 
wantonness  of  comfort.  i8«8  M.  PattisiIN  Acmiem.Organ. 
V.  143  Some  check  on  knowledge  is  highly  necessary  to 
prevent  it  from  running  riot  in  the  wantonness  of  its  own 
wealth. 

i plural.  tyizSTZt.LE Spec/.  Na  426  P7  The  Heir,  .could 
not  forbear,  in  the  Wantonnesses  of  his  Heart,  to  measure 
the  Length  and  Breadth  of  his  beloved  Father. 

t  f.  Unruliness,  naughtiness  (ofa  child) ;  restive- 

ness  (of  a  horse).  06s. 
1513  MoBE  A/t>l.  xlvii.  Wks.  022/2  As  doeth  the  tender 

mother  which  when  she  hath    beaten  her  chylde  for  hys 

wantones,  wypelh  his  yien  and  kisseth  hym.     1611  .Speed 
J/ist.  Gt.  Brit.  IX.  V.  §  48  William. .was  through  the  wan. 
tonnesse  of  his  horse  cast  to  the  ground. 
fg.  Caprice,  whim.   Ois. 

IMS  Shaks.  jfoAa  iv.  i.  i5  Yet  I  remember,  when  I  was 
Ul  France,  Yong  Gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night  Onely 
for  wantonnesse.  a  1631  Uonne  .S>r»»., /"j.  vi.  2  (1640)  516 
David. .comes  not  to  take  physick  upon  wantonnesse;  but 
because  the  disease  is  violent.  173*5  buTLER  Aftal.  II.  i. 
Wks,  1874  I.  158  It  is  mere  idle  wantonness,  to  insist  upon 
knowing  the  reasons.  1835  Sm  J.  Ross  J^arr.  3ml  l^oy.  xxi. 
310  Man  alone  eats  from  pure  wantonness;  that  he  may 
gratify  his  t.iste,  not  satisfy  his  hunger. 

h.  Lawless  extravagance,  unrestrained  license. 

17H  Addison  Sped.  No.  315  r  12  His  Flight. .with  the 
particular  Description  of  the  Sun,  are  set  forth  in  all  the 
Wantonness  of  a  luxuriant  Imagination.  1774  J.  Bryant 
Mytlwl.  I.  129  Many  in  the  wantonness  of  their  fancy  have 
yielded  to  the  most  idle  surmises.  1830  U'Israeli  C/tas.  /, 
III.  28  Charles  cannot  be  reproached  for  exacting  monies., 
from  any  wantonness  of  prodigality. 
i.  Reckless  and  unprovoked  il|.doir.g. 

«77S  Adair  Amer.  Ind.  153  When  an  Indian  sheds  human 
blood,  it  docs  not  proceed  from  wantonness,  or  the  view  of 
doing  evil,  but  solely  [etc.).  1789-96  Morse  Amer.  Geog. 
I.  356  The  whole  [of  the  stalactites)  have  since,  by  the  wan. 
tonness  of  visitors,  been  broken  down.  1S13  Lamb  Elia 
Ser.  II.  Sonit.  Sydney,  I  have  been  hurt  by  ihe  wantonness 
(I  wish  I  could  treat  it  by  a  gentler  name)  wiih  which  W.  H. 
ukes  every  occasion  of  insulting  the  memory  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney.  i8a8  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  ii.  He  would  be  as  loath, 
inwantonness,  to  kill  a  spider,  as  if  he  were  a  kinsman  to 
King  Robert  1845  .Miss  Mitford  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870) 
III.  xl  201  We  have  had  here  four  incendiary  fires  I  I  don't 
know  for  what— mere  wantonness.  1870  Disraeli  Lothair 
Iviii,  A  Zouave,  in  wantonness  6ring  his  weapon  before  he 
threw  it  away,  sent  a  random  shot  which  struck  Theodora. 
i»7S  JowETi  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  433  A  man  may.. commit 
so.-ne  of  these  crimes,  .in  a  fit  of  childish  wantonness.  1914 
Kipling  *  For  all  ive  have '  i,  Our  world  has  passed  away 
In  wantonness  o'erthrown. 

2.  An  instance  of  wantonness  ;  a  caprice,  whim; 
a  reckless  and  unjustifiable  act.  ?  06s. 

i»J0  Bp.  Hall  Occas.  Medit.  Ixxi.  (1633)  174  It  is  a  wan. 
tonnesse  to  complaine  of  choyse  j  No  Law  blndes  us  to  read  ' 
all.  1664  Drvden  Ri-.al  Laities  Ep.  Ded.  A  3  b,  I  wish  we  i 
might  at  length  leave  to  borrow  Words  from  other  Nations, 
which  IS  now  a  Wantonness  in  us,  not  a  Necessity.  176S 
Johnson  Let.  to  F.  A.  Barnard  28  May,  Things,  which 
are  prized  at  a  high  rate  by  a  wantonness  rather  than  by 
use.  179J-1814  WoRDSW.  Excnrs.  1.  626  It  were  a  wanton, 
ness,  and  would  demand  .Severe  reproof,  if  we  were  men 
whose  hearts  Could  hold  vain  dallUnce  with  the  misery 
c.ven  of  the  dead.  ' 

+  3.  As  the  name  of  an  allegorical  personage  in 
a  morality  play.  06s. 

1506.7  A^c.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  III.  369  Item,  that 
nycht,  to  Wantonnes  tTiat  sang  to  the  King,  x^js. 
T  b.  trans/. 

1596  Edw  III,  i,L  iii.  ,56  For  whats  this  Edward  but  a 
nelly  god,  A  tender  and  lasciuious  wantonnes.  That  thother 
dale  was  almost  dead  for  loue?  tUd.  iii.  v.  ,01  Now,  lohn 
of  ^raunce,  I  hope.  Thou  knowest  King  Edward  for  no 
wantonesse,  No  loue  sicke  cocknev. 

Wantoun,  obs.  form  of  Wanton,  Wanty. 

Wantow,  obs.  form  of  Wanty. 

Wantowe(n,  -towne,  obs.  forms  of  Wanton. 

tWantrokie,  v.  Obs.  [ME.  {Kentish)  f. 
Wan.  ;  the  second  element  is  obscure,  as  Tboke  v. 
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yields  no  good  sense.]  intr.  To  despair  ;  in  quot. 
impers.,  with  dative  of  person  and  of.  Hence 
t  Wantrokintr  v6l.  sb.  despair ;  false  or  mistaken 
expectation. 

c  1315  SHOREHA.M  I.  919  Ac  \>3.l  xx  schalt  \>o\x  neuere  do. 
Bote  )K  wantrokye  of  lyue.  Ibid.  vil.  759  Loke  that  thou 
"'  g°  nau3t  onder  Thorj  wanlrokynge.  1340  Ayenb.  265 
Per  ne  is  non  hope  of  guode,  non  wantrokiyngc  of  kueade. 

t  Wantroth,  -truth.  06s.  rare.  Forms  :  3 
{Orm.)  wanntrowwp,  4  vautrauth,  wane- 
treutht.  [ME.,  f.  Wan- +  Troth  s6..  Truth  sb. 
Cf.  next.]   Uiibelief. 

cimoOrmin  3148  Forr  I>att  wa.ss  [.urrh  wanntrowwl>ess 
slarp,  Patt  he  wass  off  hiss  macche  .411  orrrajj  whatt  he  mihhle 
don.  Of  )>att  ?ho  wass  wij>),  childe.  c  1315  Metr.  Horn.  120 
!.ale  sal  I  bete  Wit  mirakel,  that  1  sal  schaw.  And  mikel 
folc  fra  vantrauth  draw.  C137S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii. 
Wac/tar)  674  To  pas  into  fere  land,  &  pieche  godis  word 
alquhare  to  fiame  at  in  wane.treutht  are. 

t  Wantrowmg,  f W.  J*.  Obs.  rarr-^.  [ME. 
f.  Wan-  +  Trowjng  vbl.  sb.'\  Mistrust,  faint  belief. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xliii.  83  In  grete  wanne.trowing  haue 
5e  bene.  And  wondir  harde  of  hartis  ar  5e. 

t  Wantrust.  06s.  Also  4  -trost,  -trest,  4-5 
-truste,  s  -triste.  [ME.  f.  Wan- +  Trust  sb. 
Cf.  MDu.  wantroosl.']  Mistrust,  lack  of  confidence. 

'^  '374  Chaucer  Troylus  \.  794  But  ones  ftyltow  for  bi 
coward  herte, . .  For  wantrust  tellen  of  bi  sorwes  smerte. 
1387  T.  UsK  Test.  Lore  i.  viii.  ig,  I  saye  nat  these  Ihitiges 
I  for  no  wantrust  that  I  have  in  supposinge  of  thee  otherwyse 
than  I  shulde.  1411-20  Lviw.  Chnrn.  Troy  iv.  81  For  now 
victorie  is  redy  to  oure  bond,. .And  excludid,..Boi>e  of 
wantrust  &  of  foreyn  drede.  c  1450  —  Li/e  Our  Lady  xlL 
V?  ■*'  ^^'  *'"''  *^""''*"  of  her  felow  salome.  4:1450  Cou, 
Myst.  225  Many  a  man  With  his  wantruste  hymsylf  bathe 
ilayn. 

Wantruth :  see  Wantboth. 

+  Wantsum,  a.  06s.  Also 4  wansum.  [ME.  f. 
\\  A.NTi/1.2  +  -i»OT-soME..]  Indigent,  poor ;  devoid^ 

c  laoo  Ormin  14824  To  gengenn  att  te  nede  Whammse  >u 
sest  tatt  wanntsumm  iss  jc  wi|>)>  wanndra))  bit>rungenn. 
a  1300  t  ursor  M.  24853  Ful  wansum  {EJini.  wantsum]  war 
f-ai  l^an  o  rede. 

Wantt-,  obs.  Sc  form  of  Vacnt  v. 
Wa-nt-wit.     [f.  Want  v.  +  Wit  sb.  Cf.  /aci- 
wit  (Lack  v^  7)]     One  who  lacks  wit  or  sense. 

1448-9  Metham  Amoryns  f,  CI.  1459  But  alle  to  late  now, 
as  wantewyttys  we  make  owre  mone.  1579  W.  Wilkinson 
LoHjut.  Faiii.  Love  41  Shall  we  thlnke..that  he  would  be 
such  a  want  witte  as  to  take  all  kynde  of  coine..and-neuer 
e.vamine  it  ?  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V,  i.  i.  6  And  such  a  Want- 
wit  sadnesse  makes  of  mee.  That  I  haue  much  ado  to  know 
my  selfe.  1610  Chester's  Triumph  (Chetham  Soc.)  C  3, 
Because  I  hate  to  heare  a  want-wit  preach  Beyond  wits 
bounds.  (1684  BuNVAN  Pilgr.  11.  (1900)  266  They  saw  one 
rool,  and  one  Want.wit^  washing  of  an  Ethiopian  wiih  in. 
tention  to  make  him  white.]  190a  H.  Sutcliifk  Shameless 
"  "yut".  (1905)  42  She  trembled  now  to  think  that  they  had 
turned  a  w.int.wit..into  the  heart  of  the  pathless  and  bog. 
riddled  heath.  " 

b.  atln'b.  or  ad/.   Witless,  senseless. 
1894  'G.  EoERTON  ^ Keytuites  44,  I  laugh  at  myself  for  my 
wanl.wit  agitation,     igoo  H.  Sutclifek  A/ia/«<-/«i  H-'ayttt 
III.  (1905)  47  To  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  want.wii  fellow. 

Wanty  (wj-nti).  Forms:  a.  (4wa3nite),  5  wan- 
toye,  6-S  wautey  (6  trantie,  wante,  7  wantyghe, 
waunty),  7-9  wantye,  (8  wamtye),  6-  wanty ; 
fi.  Sc.  and  north.  6  wantow,  6-7  wanton  (6  wan- 
toun, wyanton),  7  wantoe,  (9  wantoau).  For 
mod.  dial,  forms  see  Eng.  Dial.  Did.  [.-Apparently 
two  synonymous  words  (ultimately  identical  in  ety- 
mology) have  been  confused.  The  ;S  forms  represent 
the  later  phonetic  development  of  Wame-tow. 
The  a  forms  seem  to  presuppose  an  original  *wame- 
iie,  in  which  Tow  rf.2  (a.  OX.  taug)  has  been 
replaced  by  the  etymologically  equivalent  Tie  sb. 
(:— OE.  tiag).  But  since  in  some  dialects  the  un- 
stressed -low  would  regularly  become  -ty,  the  two 
words  cannot  be  distinguished  with  certainty.] 
1 1.  A  rope  or  band  used  to  fasten  the  pack  on  a 
.pack-saddle  or  a  load  on  the  back  of  a  horse.  06s. 
139a  Earl  Derby's  Exped.  (Camden)  48  Pro  ij  girthes 


ij  wayntes  et  ij  hokes  pro  les  paniers  pro  puUis,  ij  s.  j  d.  st. 
1434  Maldon  (Essex)  Court  KoUs  Bundle  20,  Na  2 
Per  I  equum  nigrum  cum  paksadel  et  wanteye.  1573-80 
Tusser  Hush.  (1878)  36  A  panel  and  wantey,  packsaddle  and 
ped.  1587  Ut.xK\.\.  Govt.  Cattle,  Horses  Uig6i  119  Bar. 
naises..and  all  things  belonging  thereunto:  as  haltars,.. 
wanties,  packsaddels,  baikwanties  and  belly  wanties.  1607 
Torse.LL  Four./.  Beasts  iS  They  carry  aKso  great  burthens 
or  loads  tyed  to  their  backs  with  ropes  and  wantyghies 
'■''?;„»'=""yshes).  1618-19  Maldon  (Essex)  Deeds  Bundle 
477  (iMS.),  At  severall  tynies  h.ith  gone  ouer  Fulbridge  with 
his  horse  and  pack  and  refusetli  to  paye  the  duty  for  his 
*'?"'y=-  .  ^inLond.  Gaz.  No.  5.40/4  Lost., a. .Gelding, 
with  Haircloth  and  Wanty.  1793  Jmls.  Ho.  Comm.  28 
Mar.  535/2  Toll. for  every  Horse  tied  with  a  Wantye  or 
Wamtye,  2d.  that  shall  pass  through  Stratford  Langthorn. 

l/"-  iii"??,  'l^''"-  ^""  '•  '°8.  3  belly  wanties,  at 
2».  6^.  1886 JK  Somerset  Work-bk.,  Wantye,  the  belt  or 
strap  of  r.iw  hide  which  used  to  pass  over  the  p.ick-saddle 
and  round  the  belly  of  the  horse. 

».  ,1503  Ace.  Ld.High  Treas.  Scot.  II.  404  Item,  for  ane 
coilair  to  him  and  ane  wantoun  for  the  weschale,  xiiij  d 
«S4S-6  Ibul.  VI 1 1 .  441  I  tern,  for  ane  bridill  with  the  bit, ..  ane 
collar  with  bellis,  and  ane  wanton.  1549  Inv.  Brisse  (Somer. 
set  Ho.),  Hackney  saddlll,  stirropes,  &  garlhes  and  other 
wantowes.  1577  Inv.  Airaie  (Somerset  Ho.),  Wanton  Sadie 
and  girth.  i8a8  [Cark]  Cra!en  Gloss,  s.  v.,  A  wante.iu  was 
generally  made  of  hemp,  to  which  was  attached  an  iron 


WANZB. 

I    hoop,  to  fasten  sacl.s  on   pack.saddles.     1837  Thornber 
,    Ulackpool  310  Gram .  .was  conveyed  to  Preston  on  the  back 

of  pack-horses,  the  load  being  tied  on  a  wooden  saddle,  with 

a  girth  named  a  '  wantah  *. 

I      2.  The  belly-band  of  a  shaft-horse,  dial. 

1854M1SS  A.  E.  Baker  Northampt.  Gloss.,  fVanty,..the 
\    name  is  still  preserved  in  the  hempen  cord  or  leather  strap 
I    which  passes  under  the  horse,  and  is  secured  to  both  shafts, 
to  prevent  the  cart  rising  up  when  heavily  laden. 
3.  attri6.,  as  \  wanty  bottom,  \rope,  ^  shaft. 
1583  Shuttleworth's  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  6  Fyve  *wyan- 
tones  boddomes,  xij*.    1612  Ibid.  204  Wanton  bothomes,  x* 
IS«9  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  155  Item  1  gyue  to  my  brother 
..my  best  pack  sadell  withe  a  newe  waute  and  *wantyrop 
withe  the  best  girt.     1614  ToKe  (Kent)  Estate  Ace.  (MS.) 
fol.  66,  2  wanty  rops.     1611-iz  Shuttle-worths'  Ace.  (Che. 
tham  Soc.)  199  Foure  *wanton  shaflfes  and  a  paire  of  tresses, 
xviij'.     1617  Ibid.  226,  4  wantoe  shaftes,  xij*. 

tWanweird.  Sc.  Obs.  In  6  wan-,  wane, 
werd.  [f.  Wan-  +  Weird  sb."]  Hard  lot,  ill  fate, 
misfortune.    (In  quot.  163 1  personified.) 

1513  Douglas  Aineis  I.  v.  24",  I  tuik  comfort  heirof,  think, 
and  but  baid  That  hard  wanwerd  suld  follow  fortun  glaid. 
'S3S  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  407  Sen  gratius  [God]  that  hes 
all  thing  in  erd  At  his  weil[d]ing  to  Weill  or  ;it  wan  werd. 
?n  1550  ■  Doun  by  aite  rever '  76  in  Dunbar's  Poems  (S.T.S.) 
307  Sen  for  no  wisdome,  nor  no  strenth.  Nor  for  no  richess 
in  this  erd.  That  ony  man  his  lyf  may  lenth,  Naythir  for 
freyndschip  agane  wanewerd.  a  1580  Muruing  Maiden  19 
in  Mailland  Fol.  MS.  360  Wanweird,  scho  said,  quhat 
haue  I  wrocht  That  on  me  kythit  hes  all  this  cair  ?  1631 
A.  Craige  Pilgr.  «,  Heremite  9  Perchance  before  that  thou 
her  .igaine  see.  By  vote  of  the  Wan-weirds,  that  buried 
shee_  bee.  i8aa  Ja.mieson  Water  Kelfie  xvi.  Nor  wit  nor 
pow'r  put  aff  the  hour.  For  his  wanweird  decreed. 

t  Wanwit.  Obs.  (Chiefly  Sc.)  Also  4  uan. 
wite,  4-5  wane.wit,  -wyt.  [ME.  f.  Wan-  -i-  Wit 
sb.  Cf.  G.  wahnwitz,  Sw.  vanvett.  Da.  vanvid, 
Norw.  vanvit.']    Lack  of  wit,  foolishness. 

a  1400  Symb.  Passion  72  in  Leg.  Rood  180  Schild  me  from 
pein  of  helle  pit  pat  i  haue  deseruud  t>orow  uan-wite.  c  1415 
Wyntoun  Cron.  m.  Prol.  48  GIff  it  war  wilfully  forjhet.  It 
walde  be  repute  vnkyndnes,  Wanwit,  or  (>an  reklessnes. 
1456  Sir  G.  Have  Laiu  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  300  Prodigalitee, . 
cuinmys  of  grete  foly  and  wan  witt.  a  1500  Ratis  Raving, 
etc.  565  It  is  better  a  pur  wys  barne  na  an  auld  fule  kinge, 
quhilk  fore  wane.wyt  may  perys  a  realme.  a  1500  Bernard, 
tie  curarei/am.  \.  400  Thar  moderis  |>an  desyris  mariage 
Quhilk  is  wanwyt  and  foly  in  |>ar  age. 

Hence  f  Wanwltty  a.  Obs.,  foolish. 

a  1500  Katis  Raving,  etc.  454  Fulys  and  wanwitty  men. 

■Wa-nwordy,  a.  Sc.  1  Obs.  [f.  Wan-  +  wordy, 
Worthy  a.]  Worthless. 

a  1774  Fergusson  To  Trou.kirk  Bell  i  Wanwordy,  crazy, 
dinsome  thing.  As  e'er  was  fram'd  to  jow  or  ring.    —  Drink  , 
Eclogne  308  Wanwordy  gowk  I  did  I  sae  aften  shine  (elcj. 

Wa-nworth,  a.  and  sb.  Sc.  (See  Eng.  Dial. 
Diet.)  [f.  Wan-  +  Wohth  a.  and  sb.]  a.  adj. 
Worthless,     b.  sb.  'An  undervalue'  (Jam.). 

17..  T^hMsKW  Dunbnr'sFlytiiig'inEvergreen\l,e,y'Wor\m 
wanworlh  [.the  original  has  J'orworthin  wirling].  a  1774 
Fergusson/'o«/m(i789)  II.  88  The  Council  winna  lack  sae 
ineikle  grace  As  lat  our  heritage  at  wanworth  gang. 

Wany,  variant  of  Wanev  a. 

Wanyand,  -ende,  var.  ff.  Waniand,  Obs. 

■Wanys(e,  obs.  forms  of  Vanish  v. 

Wanyte,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Vanity. 

t  Wanze,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  i  wansian,  3  Ormin 
wannsenn,  4  wanese,  5  wanyse,  whanse,  4-5 
wanse,  (5  inf.  wansyn,  wanson,  wanshon, 
wanschon,  6-7,  9  dial,  wanze.  [OE.  wansian 
(also  eiwansian)  trans.,  to  diminish,  f.  tfo«,WANE  a. 
C(.ON.  vanse  wk.  masc.  (Mid.Sw.,  Norw.  vanse) 
want,  defect.] 

1.  trans.  To  diminish,  waste;  in  later  use,  to 
render  lean. 

a  iiai  O.  E.  Chnrn.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  656  Swa  hwa  swa  ure 

gife  ouher  oore  godene  nianne  gyfe  wansiaS  wansie  him  seo 
eofenlice  lateward  on  heofenrice.  c  laoo  Ormin  1904  Crist 
ras  upp  off  da:)w.ss  slap,  Forr  da:>ess  nahht  to  wannsenn. 
/*«<.  7157  To  wannsenn  himm  hiss  riche.  //</</.  12238.  1647 
Trapp  Comm.  Matt.  vi.  i6.  215  Th«y  doe  so  disfigure  their 
faces,  so  wanze  and  wither  their  countenances,  that  [etc.]. 
J*57  —  7oi  xvi.  8.  152  That  with  fasting  and  paines  taking 
he  had  so  wanzed  and  macerated  himself,  that  at  past  thirty, 
he  was  looked  upon  as  one  towards  fifty. 

2.  intr.  To  decrease,  grow  less  {lit.  andfg.) ;  of 
the  moon,  to  wane. 

ciaoo  Ormin  1901  Marrchess  nahhtess  wannsenn  a;;,  & 
Marrchess  da^hess  waxenn.  Ibid.  17969  Ned  iss..)>att  he 
nu  forrt>warrd  waxe,  &  ec  i.ss  ned..talt  I  nu  forrbwarrd 
wann.se.  c  1380  Wyclik  .Set.  Eng.  Wis.  1 1. 148  He  mut  wex 
and  Y  mut  wanese.  a  140a  Pol.  Rcl.  H  L.  Poems  (1903)  263 
Worldes  catel  passet  sone.  j)at  wacset  &  wansit  rit  as  te 
mone.  c  1407  Lvnc.  Keson  ^  Sens.  6187  They  be  nat  lyche 
the  hornyd  moon  That  kan  encrese  and  wanse  ageyn.  c  Z440 
Promp.  Parv.  515/2  Wanschon'  [Winch.  MS.  wanshon], 
idemguodvitkntxin'.  Ibid.,  Wanson',  evaneo,  Cath.,  eranesco. 
Wanson',  or  wanyn',  as  be  mone,  decresco.  c  1440  Caporave 
Life  St.  Katk.  i.  487  Peyntyng  &  wrytyng  &  grauyng  in 
entayle  It  wyll  wanyse  [MS.  Arund.  whanse)  &  wast,roten 
&  be  brent.  1447  Bokenam  Seyntys,  11,000  Virgins  207 
Thys  was  here  feer  ))at.  .Eche  day  shuld  growen  &  encrese 
Cryslyn  relygyoun  . .  And  paynymry  wansyn  &  discrese. 
14..  MS.  .-Islun.  ijr,  fol.  199  b,  Wi()  ynne  it  is  an  hole,  ye 
whiche  schewi)>  bi  symylitude  howe  be  moone  wexi>  i 
wansiff. 

b.  To  wither,  fade,  waste  away;    to  become 
emaciated. 

1567  Golding  Ovid's  Met.  iil  618  And  all  the  things  that 
lyked  him  did  wanze  away  at  length.     Ibid.  vi.  58  A  ruddy- 


WANZING. 

nesse  basprent  Hir  cheekes  which  wanzed  away  againe. 
«SM  Nashe  Christ's  7".  T  i  b,  Decke  our  seines  how  we 
win,.. wee  cannot  equalize  one  of  Ihe  Lillies  of  the  fielde; 
as  they  wither,  so  shall  we  wanze  and  decay.  1614  D.  Dvke 
Mysl.  Self-Decek:  ii.  30  Doth  Timothie  weaken  his  consti. 
tution  by  abstinence?  The  Pharisee  will  neuer  giue  ouer 
till  his  complejtion  be  wholly  withered  and  wanzed.  1613 
CocKERAM  1,  Wanze,  to  perish,  to  decay.  1633  D.  R[oCERs] 
Trtat.  Sacram.  ii.  46  Recover  thy  losse,  quicken  that  hath 
wanzed,  strengthen  the  feeble  knees  or  hands.  164a  — 
Niuviiax  118  in  a  short  time  have  bewTaied  themselves  to 
be  time.servers.  and  wanzed  away  to  nothing.  IHd.  iii, 
153.  a  iDas  FoRBV  i'oc.  E.  AtigUa,  U'anzt,  to  w.i5te,  pine, 
wither.  1917  Hardy  Momrnts  of  Vision  171  Not  as  one 
wanzing  weak  From  life's  roar  and  reek,  His  rest  still  to 

Hence  Wa'niing///.  a.,  evanescent ;  Wa'Ming- 
nesa. 

1571  GoLDiNG  Cak'm  tin  Ps.  iii.  8  b.  So  did  he  not  rashly 
thrust  outc  wanzing  woordes  [L.  voces  ez'amiias]  into  the  aire 
as  %Tibeleuers  are  woont  to  do.  1633  D.  R[ogi;rs]  Treat. 
Sacram.  ii.  ai  The  life  of  faith . .  is  very  poore  and  wanzing 
in  us.  thid.  48  Each  wanzing  motion  and  Pang  after  faith. 
I<4a  —  Naanian  143  That  pleasingnesse  of  it . .  doth  bewitch 
them  so,  that  they  rest  in  wanzing  hope  of  it.  Ibid.  268  Shewes 
them  the  vanity  and  wanzingnesse  of  their  own  principle. 

Wap,  sb^  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  4-5  wappe. 
[Belongs  to  Wap  r.l] 

L  A  blow,  knock,  thump. 

c  1400  Desir.  Troy  6405  Ector  for  l>at  od  dynt,  ournyt  in 
hert,  Wode  for  the  wap,  as  a  wild  lyon.  c  1400  Laud  Troy 
Bk.  9338  On  smj-tes  his  felawe  thorow  the  pap.  And  he 
5eaes  him  a  sori  wap.  IJ. .  Christ's  Kirk  xi,  in  Baimatyiu 
MS.  (Hunter.  Club)  285  He  hit  him  on  the  wame  a  wap, 
It  buft  lyk  ony  bleddir.  1810  Splendid  Follies  II.  138,  I 
had  such  a  plumper  off  the  old  mare  the  first  time  I  went 
out !  What  a  wap  of  the  head  I  had  surely.  1818  Scott 
Br,  Latum,  xxv,  A  wap  \vi*  a  corner-stane  o'  Wolfs  Crag 
wad  defy  the  doctor  !  18*3  '  J.  Bke  '  Diet.  Tnr/,  Wap,  a 
species  of  slap,  resounding,  as  if  imparted  by  a  wet  dishclout. 
(914  C.  C.  ifuRRAV  in  Aherd.  Unit;  Rev.  Nov.  45  An'  fat 
was  a  wap  wi'  a  spainyie  or  tag  To  hands  that  were  hard 
as  a  steen. 

b.  At  a  wap  :  at  one  blow,  suddenly. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P,  C.  409  I>ou..trauayledez  neuer  to  tent 
hit  ^  tyme  of  an  howre,  Bot  at  a  wap  hit  here  wax  &  away 
at  an  6\ttr.  a  1400  Wars  Alex.  3040  Alexander  allHre 
first  on  (aim  all  he  settis  And  aithire  ward  at  a  wapp  wijtly 
inIo>-nes.  /*/'</.  4142,  5318.  c  1400  .Stye  JVriAt.  515  (E.  E. 
T.  S.),  &  wel  wenen  at  a  wap  alle  t>e  wo(r]ld  quelle,  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  xxiv.  314  As  I  wold  at  a  wap  wyn  all  at 
ones. 

2.  Sc.  A  sudden  storm  (of  snow). 

1818  ScOTT  Let.  in  Lockhart  (1837)  IV.  vi.  204  You  will 
find  it  [a  plaid]  a  good  bosom  friend.. when  your  country 
avocations  lead  you  to  face  a  dry  wap  of  snow. 

3.  A  shake,  flap ;  a  sweeping  or  tossing  move- 
ment. 

a  1663  D.  Dickson  Serm.  Pract.  Writ.  (1845)  I.  99  Preach- 
ing is  like  the  wap  of  a  fan,  to  tell  the  one  that  they  are  chaff 
[etc.].  c  1800  '  Leesome  Brand*  vii.  in  Child  Ballads  1. 182 
Ye  do  you  to  my  father's  stable.  Where  steeds  do  stand  baith 
wight  and  able. . .  Strike  ane  o  them  upo  the  back,  The  swift- 
est will  gie  his  head  a  wap.  x8ao  Scorr  Abbot  xvii,  Pomp 
and  pleasure  pass  away  as  speedily  as  the  wap  of  a  falcon  s 
wing. 

4.  A  pugilistic  fight.     Also,  a  quarrel.  Sc. 

1887  P.  McNeill  Blawearie  24  It  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened, if  a  well  matched  pair  or  two  met  and  had  not  had 
their  'wap'  out,  both  pits  would  be  jhrownidle  on  the 
Monday  that  all  who  wished  might  see  the  atfair  wound  up. 
1887  Service  Li/e  Duguid  \\.  68  It  happened  ae  day  that 
a  neebor  woman . .  and  Bessie  badaterrbtewap. 

t  Wap,  sb."!-  Obs.  In  5  wapp,  6  wappe.  [f. 
\Vap  11.3]  A  kind  of  mongrel  formerly  used  as  a 
house-dog. 

Owing  to  a  mistake  of  his  translator  Fleming(i576),  Caius 
has  commonly  been  said  to  have  identified  the  *  wappe ' 
with  the  '  turnspit ',  and  to  haue  given  ivaupe  as  an  actual 
variant  form.  His  Latin  for  Wa/>/>e  is  Admonitor  (ren- 
dered '  Warner  '  by  Fleming) ;  for  Turnespetc  he  gives  Ver- 
sator. 

1464  Plnmpton  Corr.  (Camden  )  14  Sir  Henry  Vavasor  was 
gone  hence  or  1  wist,  so  that  I  might  not  speak  to  him  for 
the  wapp.  1570  Caius  De  Canibus  Brit.  12  b,  Ad  postremum, 
degeneres,  Wappe  and  Tuniespete  nominari  dicebamus  _: 
hunc  a  verlx)  nostrati  turne, ..&  spete,. ',  illud  a  naturali 
canis  voce  Wau,  quam  in  latratu  a^it  admonendo.  Vnde, 
originaliter  Waupe  dicendum  fuit.  Sed  euphonise  bona^ue 
consonantia;  gratia,  vocali  in  consonantem  mutata,  Wappe 
a  nostris  vocitatur.  1589  Nashe  ^«a/.  Absurd.  B  4,  The 
sillie  Sheephearde  committing  his  wandering  sheepe  to  the 
custodie  of  bis  wappe. 

tWap,  sb.^  Obs.  rare.   [?f.  Wap  ».2] 

1.  A  turn  of  a  string  wrapped  round  something. 
1545  AsCHAM  Toxoph.  II.  (Arb.)  in  You  must  looke  that 

youre  bowe  be  well  nocked  for  fere  the  sharpnesse  of  the 
home  shere  asunder  the  strynge.  And  that  chaiinceth  ofte 
when  in  bending,  the  string  hath  but  one  wap  to  strengthe 
it  wyth  all.    Ibid.  111  beloTu,  119. 

2.  Naut.  A  shroud- stopper.  [Perh.  another  word ; 
cf.  Wabp  sb.'] 

1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techu.  I,  Wapp,  is  that  Rope  in  a 
Ship,  wherewith  the  Shrouds  are  set  taught  with  Wale, 
knots;  one  end  is  made  fast  to  the  Shrouds,  and  to  the 
other  arc  brought  the  Laniards.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word. 
U.,  Wapp,  or  Whap. 

3.  (See  quot.)  dial. 

titSiCARK]  Craven  Gloss.,  Wap,  a  bundle  of  straw,  called 
also  a  loggin. 

Waip  (w9p),  v.^  Now  dial.  Also  5  quappe,  9 
.?c.  waup.  [Of  obscure  origin ;  cf^  Swap  v,  and 
wiap,  Waop  »  ] 

1.  trans.    To  throw  quickly  or  with  violence. 
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Often  with  adv.  or  phrase,  dottrnt  to  the  ground^  ■ 
etc.  +  To  wap  of:  to  pull  off  roughly ;  f  to  wap  \ 
sindry  (see  Sundry  adv,\  to  scatter,  disperse  ;  to  \ 
wap  wide,  to  throw  wide  open. 

C1400  Destr.  Troy  7297  Mony  doughty  J>at  day  deghit  in 
the  fild,  Mony  [were]  wofuUy  woundit,  &  wappid  to  ground  1 
c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxiii.  343  Do  wappe  of  his  wedis  ^ax  are    - 
worne.     c  1470  Goi.  /|-  Gaw.  127  The  yettis  wappit  war  wyde.    i 
c  1480  Henryson  Paddock  ^-  Mouse  171  (Bann.)  Now  on  >e    I 
guheill,  now  wappit  [Harl.  wrappit]  to  J>e  ground.     15x3    ' 
DofGLAS  Mueis  vm.  iv.  150  Wyth  branchis  rent  of  treis,  and    ; 
quarrell  stanis  Of  huge  wecht  doun  wappand  all  at  anis.   is6a    ! 
WINJET  Ccr/.  Tract.  Wks.(S.  T.S.)  I.94  Quhyhefje  wappit    ' 
doun  al  the  afflxit  tabellis  of  the  Lord?    1563  —  tr.  Vincent 
IJrtH.v.  II.  22  Thanwes.  ,monasteriisdestro},'it,clerkiswap- 
pit  sindry  [L,  clerici  disturbati],  the  ministeris  of  the  Kirkis 
strjkin  [etc.].     Ibid.  vj.  II.  23  That  be  them  he  wald  raiss 
vphis  Kirkisafoir  wappit  doun.  xSl^Satir.  Poems  Re/orm. 
xxxviii.  30  Be  war  with  the  wand  syne  he  wapis  m  the 
fyre.    t^  Dalrvmplic  tr.  Leslie's  Hist,  Scot,  (S.  T.  S.)  1. 25 
Gif  thay  sie  ony  fishe  mair  diligate . .  the  pray  quhilke . .  thay 
brocht  far  afF,  with  speid  thay  wap  out  of  thair  mouth.   Ibid. 
II.  29  At  last,  tlie  Jnglisman  wappit  fra  his  horse,  the  Scot 
winnis  the  Victone.    CX730  Ramsay  O  Mither  dear  \  v,    , 
Get  johny's  hand  in  haly  band,  Syne  wap  ye'r  wealth  to.    | 
gather.     xSaS  [Cakr]  Craven  Gloss.,  IVIiap,  to  shut  or  close    1 
with  violence,  as,  *  Iwind  waps  door  lull '.     19x2  A.  McCor* 
MICK   Words  fr.  Wild-Wood  y\.  82,    I   had.  .mechanically 
*wapped  '  my  line  once  or  twice  in  the  glassy  pool  above. 

fb.  In  figurative  expressions  like  wappcd  in 
woCj  there  is  some  doubt  whether  wapped  belongs 
to  this  verb  with  the  sense  *  thrown  *,  or  to  Wap  i 
v.^  with  tlie  sense  '  wrapped '.  Cf.  the  similar  use 
of  Wabp  v.  The  word  may  have  been  variously 
apprehended  by  those  who  used  the  proverbial 
expression.  Obs. 

c  137s  ^V,  Leg.  Saints  xliii.  {Cecilia)  239  Ve  sal  be  wappyt 
in  tilyre,  percace  in  erde  in  brynnand  fyre  [L.  ittcurremus 
furorem  cxurentcm  in  te>-ris],  c  1440  i'ork  Alyst,  xxxi.  12 
In  wrathe  when  we  writhe,  or  in  wrathenesse  ar  wapped. 
1:1440  Ibid,  xlvi,  I  In  waylyng  and  wepyng,  in  woo  am  I 
wapped.  CX450  HoLi^Min  Honlate  748  For  ws,  wappit  in 
wo  in  this  warld  wyde.  To  thi  son  mak  thi  mane,  c  1480 
Henkyson  P'addock  ^  Mouse  166  Now  in  fredome,  now 
wappit  in  distres.  <:  1550  Kulland  Cri.  Venus  Prol.  107 
Syne  the  xij  Signes,  and  of  thair  conuer.satioun,  How  thay 
ar  wapt  to  diuers  variatioun.  Ibid.  11.  619,  I  se  this  warld 
wappit  with  variance.  Ibid.  641  To  Ilk  man  geuis  in  warld 
his  fatall  \veir[d],  Quhidder  it  be  to  weill_  wappit,  or  wo. 
c  1560  A.  Scott  Poems  xx.  3  Oppressit  hairt,  indure . .  Wappit 
without  recure  In  wo  remidiless, 
t2.  To  shake.   Ods.-° 

1570  Levins  Manlp.  ^t/^^  To  wappe,  motarei  agitare. 

3.  intr.  To  strike,  knock  itpon ;  to  strike  throtigh, 

13 . .  E,  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  882  pe  gonge  men  . .  Wapped  vpon 

i?e  wyket  &  wonnen  hem  tylle.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  ^i-2.i> 

Othire  athils  of  armes  Albastis  bendis,  Quirys  out  quarrels, 

quappid  \Duhl.  MS.  wappyd]  thur^e  niayles.  1889  H.  John. 

STON  Gtenbuckie  99  Yer  cannon  balls,  well  they  wud  just 

wap  through  them  [spirits]  and  no  do  them  wan  bit  o'  hairm. 

t  4.  Of  the  wind  :  To  blow  in  gusts.    Of  a  cloth : 

To  flap  in  the  wind.    Of  wings  :  To  flap,  beat.  Obs. 

X3. .  Gmv.  <5-  Gr.  Knt.  2004  pe  werbelande  wynde  wapped 

fro  ^e  hyje.    CX400  Destr,  Troy  9513  The  smorther,  &  the 

smoke  of  )?e  smert  loghys..waivet  in  the  welkyn,  wappond 

full  bote,     c  1400  Isumbras  652  A  rede  clothe  therinne  he 

seghe  Owte-wappande  with  the  wynde.     a  1600  Flodden  !■', 

i.  (1664)  5  When  flickering  fame  that  monstrous  wight  With 

hundred  wings  wapping  was  blown. 

5.  Used  to  express  the  intermittent  sound  of 
shallow  water  over  stones :  cf.  Flap,  Plop  vbs, 

19x0  J.  Masefield  Ballads  ^  P.,  Fragments  12  Simois 
babbles  over  stone  And  waps  and  gurgles  to  the  sky. 
.  Hence  "Wapping  vbl.  sb, 

1398  Tbevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v,  xxxi.  (1495)  142  Crete 
wappynge  and  lepynge  in  any  of  the  rybbes  betokeneth  woo 
and  sorowe  other  rauynge.  1629  Gaule  Holy  Madn.  296 
The  wapping  of  a  Towell  will  urge  a  Beare. 

+  Wap,  v*^  Obs.  Also  5  inf,  whappyn,  4-6 
wappe.  [Of  obscure  origm ;  possibly  an  altered 
form  of  Waup  v.  ;  cf.  Wrap  v.  and  %vlappe  Lap 
zf.^]  trans.  To  wrap,  envelop  ;  also,  to  wrap  (a 
covering)  about  something. 

c  X375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints  xvi.  {Magdalen)  524  pai  lad  I>at 
body,  Jjat  ded  was,  ..wappyt  in  a  furrit  mantele.  £1420 
Wyntoun  Cron.  cxlv.  1989  A  mantill  wappit  him  about. 
CX42S  Cast.  Persev.  1212  in  Macro  Plays,  Whanne  5e  be  in 
bedde  browth  bo)>e,  wappyd  wel  in  worthy  wede.  c  X440 
Protnp.  Parv,  287/1  Lappyn,  or  whappyn  in  clot>ys, 
involvo.  Ibid.  515/2  Wappon',  or  hyllyn'  wythe  clothys  or 
oJ»er  lyke,  tego,  coutego.  Ibid.,  Wappyn',  or  wyndyn'  a- 
bowte  ynclothys,  involvo.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xlvi.  27^  It 
[Mary's  girdle]  was  wonte  for  to  wappe  J>at  worthy  virgme, 
C1440  Alpliabet  of  Tales  211  J>at  womman..had  a  little 
chylde  syttand  on  hur  kne  wappid  in  a  clothe,  c  1460  Townt- 
ley  Myst.  xx.  593  Kythe  youre  strengthe,  And  wap  you 
wightly  in  youre  wede.  1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  Prol.  40 
The  vmbrate  treis  that  Tytan  about  wappit.  1542  Ace.  Ld. 
Hi^h  Treas,  Scot.  VIII.  131  Item,  for  ix  stanemerling cord 
dehverit  to  George  Halyburtoun  to  wap  and  mak  the  lowpes 
of  the  somes  and  thetis,  vli.  viijs. 
Hence  f  "Wapping  vbL  sb. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  515/2  Wappynge,  happynge  or  hyl* 
lynge  iv.rr.  lappynge,  lappinge),  coopertura,  coopericio 
{involucidy. 

t  Wap,  v.^  Obs.  Also  7  whap.  [Echoic]  ind; 
To  bark.     Hence  +  Wa'pping  vbi.  sb.  andpp/.  a. 

c  1440  Promp,  Pari'.  5 1 5/2  Wappyn',  or  baffyn'  as  howndys, 
nicto^  Cath.  Ibid.,  Wappon' or  berkyn',  idem  ^K^rfberkyn, 
supra.  Ibid.  $16/1  Wappynge,  of  howndys,  whan  t)ey  folow 
here  pray  or  that  they  wolcieharmeto.  .nicticio,  niccio.  fbid.^ 
Wappynge  (of  howndys,  MS.  A'.)  or  berkynse,  baj'ulatus, 
latratus.     16^  FuLLbR  Holy  ^  Pro/.  St.  v.  iii.  366  As  the 
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harmlesse  wapping  of  a  curs'd  currc  may  stir  up  a  fierce 
mastiffe  to  the  worrying  of  sheep.  1650  —  Pisgah  iii.  i.  409 
Solomon  was  an  absolute  Prince,.. in  his  peaceable  Coun- 
trey,  where  no  dog  durst  bark  against  him  (save  two  or  three 
whapping  curs  toward  the  end  of  his  reigns 

Wap,  occas.  spelling  of  Whop  v. 

II  Wapacut  (wg-pak^t).  Also  8-9  wapacuthu. 
[American  Indian;  Watkins  Cree  Vict.  1865  has 
the  form  wapikunce  ;  the  Montagnais  form  is  given 
as  wapikulu,'\  *A  large  white  spotted  owl,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  common  snowy  owl,  Nyctea 
scandiaca''  {^Cent.  Dict.'^. 

1785  PENNANT/Jrc/.Z^<'/.  11.231  Red,  Mottled,  and  Wapa- 
cuthu Owl.  Ibid.-2-^z  Called  by  the  Indians,  Wapacuthu, 
or  the  Spotted  Owl.  1828-32,  Webster  Wapacut^  the  spotted 
owl  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

'Wapato(o ;  see  Wappatoo. 

Wape,  var.  Whape  v,^  to  amaze,  bewilder. 

'Wapen(e,  obs.  forms  of  Weapon. 

Wapen8(c)haw,  variant  of  Wappeks(c)haw. 

Wapentake  (wg*p'nt^'k).  Fonns :  I  Wfiepen- 

Setsec    {iiat.  -tace),  wsepentake,   wapentac,   3 

-tak,  4  wapne-,  wepentake,  5  wapyntak,  5-7 

wapentaohe  (5   -tage,  7  weapontack,  -tage), 

6-7  wapentack,  (8  -tao),  6-8  wappentake,  (6 

wapintake,    8  waking  take),  4-  wapentake  ; 

(5  wepyntale,    -taille).     [a.  ON.    vapnatak^   f. 

vapna  genit.   pi.   of  vdpn  Weapon +  /'a't  act  of 

taking  (related  to  taka  to  Take).     The  late  OK. 

Tvsspengetsec  shows  assimilation  of  form  to  native 

compounds  like  w^pengewrixie  exchange  of  blows. 

The  recorded  senses  of  the  word  in  ON.  are :  (i)  a  vote  of 
consent  expressed  by  waving  or  brandishing  weapons ;  (2) 
a  vote  or  resolution  of  a  deliberative  a.ssembly ;  /3).i'i  1^^^' 
land,  the  breaking  up  of  the  session  of  the  Althingi,  when 
the  members  resumed  their  weapons  that  had  been  bid  aside 
during  the  sittings.  In  English  there  is  no  trace  of  these 
senses,  and  the  development  of  the  actual  sense  can  only  be 
explained  conjecturalfy.  It  is  noteworthy  that  'wapen- 
takes', like  'hundreds',  often  received  their  names  from 
some  natural  or  artificial  object  (e.g.  a  barrow  or  a  tree) 
which  afforded  a  suitable  rallying-place  for  open-air  meet- 
ings. Assuming  that  in  England  ivapentake  originally 
meant  the  act  of  signifying  assent  at  a  public  assembly,  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  men  of  the  district  whose  place 
of  meeting  was  (e.g.)  at  Osgod's  Cross  might  be  said  to  belong 
to  *  the  wapentake  of  Osgod's  Cross  (Os^oldcross) ' ;  the  use 
of  the  word  to  denote  a  territorial  division  would  thus  be 
sufficiently  accounted  for.] 

A  subdivision  of  certain  English  shires,  corre- 
sponding to  the  'hundred  '  (Hundred  5)  of  other 
counties. 

The  shires  which  have  divisions  so  termed  are  Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire,  Notts,  Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire,  and 
I^eicestershire ;  in  all  which  the  Danish  element  in  the 
population  was  large.  In  Derbyshire  there  is  now  only  one 
wapentake  (that  of  Wirksworth),  the  other  divisions  of  the 
shire  being  termed  *hiuidreds'.  In  Lincolnshire  most  of 
the  county  divisions  are  *  wapentakes  ',  but  a  few  are_ called 
*  hundreds '  and  '  sokes  '.  There  are  traces  of  tlie  existence 
of  the  term  in  popular  use  in  other  counties,  as  Cheshire 
and  Cumberland. 

c  xooo  Laivs  0/ Edgar  !v.  c.  vi.  (Lieberm.),  &  ale  mon  mid 
heora  jewitnysse  bigcge  Ai  sylle  ale  Jjara  ceapa,  J?c  he 
bigcge  o33e  sylle  ajjer  ofiSe  bur;^e  o&3e  on  waipengetace. 
c  1000  Latvs  of  Ethelrcd  111.  c.  i.  §  2  (Lieberm.)  On  waepen- 
take,  1086  Domesday  Bk.  (1783)  1. 272  Derbyscire. . .  Scapfe. 
dele  Wapentac. . .  Hammenstan  Wapent.  Ibid.  290  Snoting- 
hamscire. . .  Brocolvestov  Wapent.  Bernesedelav  Wap.  Ibid. 
315  Evrvicscire..  .Siraches  Wapentac.  a  1335  MS.  Rawl. 
£.  520  If.  46  On  Jjusse  manere  sullen  \>e  enquerours  gon 
fram  wapnetake  to  wapnel[ake].  i3a6  Rolls  of  Parlt,  II. 
lo/i  Et  qe  nule  Baillie,  ne  Hundred,  ne  Wapentake,  ne  soit 
lesse  a  plus  haut  ferme  qe  les  auncienes  fermes.  1338  R. 
Brunne  Chron.  (1725)  145  pe  bisshop  of  Durham  bouht 
Saberg,  with  t?e  wapentake.  13B7  Tkevisa  Higden  (Rolls) 
II.  97  Wepentake  and  an  hondred  is  al  oon,  for  J^e  contray 
of  an  hondred  townes  were  i-woned  to  5ilde  vppe  wepene 
in  J>e  comynge  of  J>e  lord,  c  1400  Brut  i.  235  Kyng  Edward 
\sc,  Edw,  11]. .  by  his  lettres  ordeynede,  l^at  euery  hundred 
&  wapentaohe  of  Engeland  [etc.],  1444  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V. 
iio/i  That  no  Shirref  lete  to  ferme. .his  Counle,  ne  noon 
of  his  Baillywykes,  Hundreth'  ne  Wapentakes.  ?XS56  in 
Pettus  Fodinse  Reg.  (1670)  95  The  custom  of  the  Mines 
within  the  Wappentake  of  Wricksworth.  1599  Nashe 
Lenten  ^tuffe  6  All  the  hundreds  and  wapentakes  nine 
miles  compasse,  fetch  the  best  of  their  viands  and  mangery 
from  her  market.  1641  Best  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  §0  There 
is  in  every  shiere  soe  many  ridinges,  in  everie  ridinge  soe 
many  weapontackes.  1665  J.  North  in  Extr.  S,  P,  ret. 
Friends  in,  {1912)  234  To  ympannell  a  Jury  out  of  that 
weapontage  out  of  such  Townes,  as  are  not  within  Doncastcr 
liberty,  c  1710  Cei.ia  Fiennes />Mrj'(i888)  183  Richmond- 
shire  has  in  it  5  waking  takes  as  they  call  them.     17x7  Gay 

Ep.  to  Lowndes  12  Gieat  L his  praise  should  swell  the 

trump  of  fame  And  Rapes  and  Wapentakes  resound  his 
name.  1769  Ann.  Reg.  66/2  One  of  the  high  constables  of 
Osgoldcross  was  indicted  for  extorting.  .1250/.  from  twenty- 
five  townships  belonging  to  his  wapentake.  1797  Brvdges 
Homer  Trav.  I.  119  As  for  these  various  ragged  packs  Of 
rogues  from  different  wapentakes.  X836  Penny  Cjc/. V.  238 
The  petty  sessions  for  the  wapentakes  of  Kirion  and  Skir- 
beck  are  held  every  Wednesday.  1846  McCulloch  Acc. 
Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I.  x6i  Nottinghamshire  is  divided  into 
6  wapentakes  or  hundreds.  1914  Victoria  Hist.  Countyl'ork 
1.  36  The  Wapentake  of  Gilling  West  containing  the  parishes 
of  [etc.]..  .This  wapentake  was  held  by  the  successive  lords 
of  Richmondshire,  which  it  followed  in  descent.  _ 
b.  The  judicial  court  of  such  a  subdivision. 

14..  Customs  of  Malion'm  Engl.  Misc.  (Surtees)  59  Vfle 
any  man. .be  sommonyd.,to  the  wapyntak.  z6ix  Speed 
Thent.  Gt.  Brit.  i.  xxx.  §4.  57  Abouc  this,  and  held  12  times 
a  yeare,  was  our  Hundred  or  Wapentake.  1676  Lond.  Gnz. 
Na  1095/4  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  apprehend.,  the 
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said  Robbers,  and  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Wapentack  of 
Aslaccoe  in  the  County  of  Lincoln., they  shall  have  50/,  re- 
ward. 1809  Bawdwen  Domesday  Bk.y  York  etc,  473  This 
belonged  to  St.  Benedict  of  Ramsey,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  jurors  of  the  wapentake  [L.  testimonium  hoitii- 
numde  \Vapentac\  1898  B,  Kirkbv  Lakeland  IVds.  s.v., 
*  If  he  doesn't  pay  up  Ah'U  set  t'  wapen-tack  on  tull  him.' 
This  officer  is  reported  to  have  existed  in  the  town  of  Kendal 
till  as  late  as  1836. 

C.  attrib. :  wapentake  court ^  fi^ie. 
11543  F^ountains  Abbey  (Surtees)  I.  407  Paid  to  the  exchetor 
..for  Wapin  take  fyiie  callyd  castle  worke,_iij>.  iiij''.  1658 
HuBBERTHORN  Sufferings for  Tythes  13  William  lackson  for 
tythes  of  ten  shillings  value,  had  sixteen  shillings  taken  hy  a 
judgment  in  the  Weapontage-Court.  1874  Stubbs  Const. 
Hist.  V.  §  46  This  court,  the  hundred-gemot  or  wapentake 
court,  was  held  every  month, 

Wapher,  obs.  form  of  Wafer. 

Wapia,  obs.  form  of  Weapox. 

Wapina(c)haw :  see  WAPPENa(c)HAW. 

Wapiti  (w9*piti).  Also  lerron.  wipiti.  [a. 
Cree  wa/;V/i6 (Shawnee  wahpetee)  lit.  'white  deer  .] 
The  North  American  stag  or  elk,  Cervus  canadensis y 
allied  to  but  larger  than  the  European  Red  Deer. 
Also  attrib, ,  wapiti  deer,  stag. 

1817  Thomsofi's  Ann,  Pkilos.  IX,  325  At  the  same  meeting 
[of  the  Linna;an  Society]  was  read  a  description,  by  Dr. 
Leach,  of  the  Wapiti  deer,  a  species  of  animal  from  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri.    1829  Sir  J.  Richardson  Fauna  Bar.  Amer. 

I.  251  Cervus  stron^ylflceros.  (Schreber.)  The  Wapiti, 
Jbui,  252  The  trivial  name  of '  wapiti '  has  been  only  recently 
adopted  in  scientific  works.     1890  S.  W.  Baker  Wild  Beasts 

II.  200  If  a  wapiti  stag  were  placed  in  a  line  with  a  fine  Ger- 
man, and  a  Scotch  red-deer,  there  would  be  an  immense 
difference  in  size.  1901  P.  Yqxsh^kk^  Deserts  N.  Amer.  ix, 
179  The  wapiti  deer  (which  the  American  trappers  and  peo- 
ple always  call  the  elk).  1904  —  Gt.  North.iVest  v.  49  The 
wipiti  is  '  the  elk  '  of  Americans,     tbtd.  xi.  i  ic)  The  wipiti. 

Comb.  1880  tgtk  Cent.  Oct.  593  {.title)y  Wapiti-running  on 
the  plains. 

b.  The  flesh  of  this  animal. 

1884  Pall  MoIICtoz.  3  May  3/2  Second  course :  Califomian 
salmon,  roast  wapiti. 

Wapito,  variant  of  Wappato(o. 

t  Wap- John,  slang.  Obs.  (See  quot.) 

i8a6  Sp'rtin^  Mag.  XVI 1 1.  278  «(>/*,  A  gentleman's  coach, 
man,  or  what  we  call  'a  Wap- John  ', 

t  Wa'pman.  Obs.  Forms :  1-2  w^pman^ 
Wffipnman,  wJepen-,  wepenmoni  3  wepman, 
{Ormiv  weppmann),  weopmonne,  w6pmon(ne, 
wapmon,  -man.  [OE.  wkpnman,  f.  wspn 
Weapon  (  =  menibntm  virile^  +  man  Man  sb,  Cf, 
OE.  wiepned  adj.,  male,]  A  man  as  distinguished 
from  a  woman,  a  male  human  being. 

C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  il.  23  E;^htielc  he  rr/woepen- 
mon  to-untynes  hrif  [Vulg.  omne  ntasculinunt  euiaperiens 
nuluain\.  c  xooo  /ELFRfc  Dent,  xx\\.  5  Nc  scride  nan  wif 
hi^  mid  wxpmannes  reafe,  ne  wfepman  mid  wifmannes  reafe. 
txz\0.  E.  Ckron.  (Laud.  MS.),  rorbcarneall  mcast  sebiirh 
of  Lincolne  &  micel  uni^erime  folces  wjcpmen  &  wimmen  for- 
bumon.  risooORMiN  7998  ^'xrcomennforrli  tolofenn  himm 
An  weppmann  &  an  widdwe.  c  iso^  Lav.  1119  Leode  nere 
|>ar  nane  ne  wapmen  \cwj^  wepmen]  ne  wifmen.  axv^ 
Ancr.  R.  316  ForSi  mi  sunneis  more  ^>en  of  one  weopmonne. 
a  1150  Owl  4"  Xight.  1379  Luue , .  Biiweone  wcpmon  &  wim- 
mane  [Jesus  MS.  ^  mon  &  wymmonel.  cttsoGen.  ^  Ex. 
looi  And  of  Is  bird  euerilc  wapman  wur3  circumcis.  c  xvj^ 
XI  Pains  0/  Hell  145  in  O.  E,  Misc.  151  UvrJ>er  t>er  beo^ 
wimmen  and  wapmen  bo. 

b.  Comb.:  wapman-kin,  persons  of  the  male 
sex. 

c  isoo  Ormin  4092  All  }>att  weppmannkinn  ^att  wass  inn 
hise  walde.  c  1105  Lay.  498  Al  ^aet  wapmon-cun  [c  1295 
monkun]  |»a  mihte  beren  wapen. 

Wapnetake,  obs.  form  of  Wapentake. 

Wapnia,  obs.  pi.  form  of  Weapon. 

Waponschawlng,  var.  \Vappens(c)hawing. 

Wapour,  obs.  form  of  Vapour. 

Wappato(0  (w9-pat^, -«).  U.S.  Alsowhapto, 
wapto,  vapitOf  wapato(o,  irapata.  [a.  Cree 
tvapatowa  white  mushroom.]  The  tubers  of  the 
plant  Sagittaria  variabilis ,\x^k(\.  for  food  by  Indians. 

1807  P.  Gass  yrttl.  160  We  got  some  dogs  and  roots  from 
the  natives.  The  roots., are  called  whapto;  resemble  a 
potatoe  when  cooked,  and  are  about  as  big  as  a  hen  egg. 
/bid.  170  We.  .procured  a  few  roots,  called  Wapto.  1814 
Lewis  ff  Clark's  Exped.  (1893)  693  Here  he  treated  us  with 
a  root . .  which  they  call  wappatoo.  1838  Parker  Exploring 
Tour  beyond  Rocky  Mts.  223  The  wappatoo  is  the  sagittaria^ 
or  arrow-head..  .The  root  'v>  bulbous,  and  becomes  soft  by 
roasting,  forming  a  nourishing  and  agreeable  food.  1841 
Catun  N.  Amer.  Ind.  iiZ^^)  II.  xlviii.  113  The  wapito,  a 
bulbous  root  much  like  a  turnip.  1893  E.  Coues  in  Lewis 
ff  Clark's  Exped.  824  note^  The  wappatoo  is  the  root  of 
Sagittaria  variabilis, .  .the  common  arrowhead. 

Wappen,  obs.  form  of  Weapon. 

t  Wa*ppexi6d|  <i-  Obs.  7are~^.  Of  obscure 
origin  ana  meaning,  perh.  corrupt.  Cf.  WappEbei> 
a.,  which  Sin^jer  proposed  as  a  conjectural  reading. 

1607  Shaks.  Timon  iv.  iii.  38  This  is  it  That  makes  the 
wappen'd  Widdow  wed  againe. 

Wappens(c)liaw  (wa*p'nj9).  Sc.  Forms:  a. 
6-7,  9  wap(p'in8(c)haw,  7  waponeschawe,  9 
w*p(p)oQ8(c)^w  ;  (3.  semi-modernized  woapon" 
8(c)haw.  [f.  wapin  Weapon  +  schaw  Show  sb. 
Prob.   orig.  a  shortening  of  the    older  Wappen- 

SCBAWING. 

Both  words  are  used  Hist,  by  Scott ;  the  official  edition  of 
the  Statutes  of  Scotland  (1814)  has  only  wapinschaw  in  the 
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index,  thotigh  the  actual  text  of  the  Acts  has  •atapiuschawing 
exc  in  1503  (see  below). 

Cf.  G.  waffenschau,  given  by  Adelung  as  an  obsolete  HG. 
word,  but  prob.  a  mere  18th  c.  adaptation  of  Du.  wappen- 
schouwing  =  next.] 

1.  Hist.    =  WaPPEN3(c)  HAWING. 

o  1503  5"c.  Ads  Jas.  /^'(i8i4)  II.  343/2  Item  b*  all  scot- 
land  mak  merely  bair  waplnschawis  apon  thurisday  in  wit- 
sonday  wolk.  ibid.  251/2  p'  all  Scotland  mak  ^>air  wappin- 
schawis  [etc].  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.,'Siat.^  ll^i/l.  c.  xxiii. 
§  6  It  is  statute,  that  wapinschaw  sal  be  keiped  &  haldin. 
16*7  in  Cramond  Ann.  Banff  (1891)  I.  56  To  the  effect 
they  may  be  the"  better  prepared  agane  the  .xxiij  of 
this  instant  qlk  is  the  principall  waponeschawe  day.  1816 
.Scott  Old  Mort.  ii,  [The  Calvinists]  discouraged,  as 
far  as  lay  in  their  power,  even  the  ancient  wappen-schaws, 
as  they  were  termed,  when  the  feudal  array  of  the  county 
was  called  out,  and  each  crown-vassal  was  required  to  appear 
with  such  muster  of  men  and  armour  as  he  was  bound  to 
make  by  his  fief.  1965  G.  Wilson  Ann.  Glover  I ncorporat. 
Perth  13  Other  and  more  rational  forms  of  amusements  be- 
came popular  with  our  Craft,  .such  as  wappenschaws,  foot- 
ball, quoits,  golf,  archery,  etc. 

tf.  1776  Herd's  Sc.  Songs  II.  122  When  we  went  to  the 
field  of  war.  And  to  the  Weaponshaw,  Willie.  1805  Scott 
Last  Minstr.  iv.  xxviii.  Already  on  dark  Ruberslaw  The 
Douglas  holds  his  weapon-schaw.  1830  —  Doom  o/Dcvorgoil 
I.  i,  Godden,  good  yeoman.  Come  you  from  tlie  Weapon- 
shaw? »830  —  Demonol.  i.  14  The  majority,  .had  considered 
the  heavenly  phenomenon  as  a  supernatural  weapon.schaw 
for  the  purpose  of  a  sign  and  warning  of  civil  wars  to  come. 

2.  A  volunteer  ritie-meeting. 

1868  Morning  Star  9  Jan.,  At  Edinburgh,  on  New  Year's 
Day,  the  Wappinschaw  was  celebrated.  Years  ago  this,  we 
believe,  was  a  gathering  at  which  the  country  side  shot,  with 
homely  smooth-bore  pieces,  for  hams  and  cheeses,  but  until 
revived  in  1866  the  custom  had  long  fallen  into  disuse.  In 
that  year  the  Wappinschaw  was  rehabilitated  by  the  local 
volunteers.  1869  Pall  Mall  Gaz,  2  July  6  The  Aberdeen 
Volunteer  wapinschaw  was  held  yesterday.  The  chief  prize 
..was  won  by  Ensign  Niven. 

b.  Satdh  Africa.  Used  to  render  Du.  wappen- 
schouwing  (see  next),  applied  by  the  Boers  to  a 
rifle-shooting  competition. 

^  1899  Daily  News  23  June  5/4  The  Boers  never  drill,  and  it 
is  thought  that  the  scene  witnessed  was  probably  an  ordinary 
season's  wapenshaw.  Ibid.  13  Oct.  5/5  The  local  Dutch  have 
decided  to  postpone  their  wappcnschaw  (rifle  meeting)  at  the 
request  of  the  magistrate. 

WappensCc)liawing(wa'p*nj9,ii)').  Sc  Hist. 
Forms :  a.  5  wapinschawin,  wap ynscha wing, 
5-6  wap(p)inschawing,  -schewing,  6  waping-, 
vapin-,  wapo(u)n8chawing,vaupynsohauy-ng,  9 
wappenschawing;  0.  se mi-modernized (iviQB.pon- 
ahowing,  9  weapon-shawing.  [f.  wapen  Weapon 
■^schawing  Showino  vbl.  sb,\  —  Du.  wapen' 
schottwing.  Cf.  prec]  A  periodical  "muster  or 
review  of  the  men  under  arms  witbia  a  paiticular 
lordship  or  district, 

14*4  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  I  (1814)  II.  8/a  It  is  ordanyt  >an  in  ilk 
scheredome  of  J>e  realme  t>ere  be  maid  wapynschawing  four 
tymis  in  ^  5er.  151a  Re^.  Pri^y  Seal  Scot.  I.  366/2  The 
kingis  hienes..has  ordanit  him  to  resave  the  musieris  and 
wapinschewingis  of  all  his  folkis.  15^1  in  J^ih  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS,  Cotnm.  App.  viii.  66  The  Wapinschawing  off  Anner- 
dale  tanc  be  my  Lord  Maxwell  wppon  Burniswerkhill.  1549 
Compl.Scot.  xi.  (1872)96  Kyngeduard.  .ordandthrevaupyn- 
schauyngis  to  be  maid  at  on  ane  day  in  Scotland  be  scottis 
men . . ,  and  at  thay  vaupynschauyngis,  al  the  vaupynis  and 
armour  of  Scotland  to  be  delyuerit  to  the  inglismen.  1560  in 
Calderwood  Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  II.  3  That  frome  hencefurtli 
ihey  be  not  compelled  to  tak  on  credite,  they  sail  be  everie 
nioneth  satisfeid  of  their  wages,  so  that  two  Scotish  lords, 
chosin  by  the  counsell,  may  present  it  at  weapon-showing 
and  musters  of  the  said  men  of  warre,  a  15^8  Lindesay 
(Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  321  Thair  vas  vapin. 
schawing  throch  all  Scotland.  1633  in  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot, 
1634,  45/2  At  all  generall  musteris  and  wapounschawingis 
within  the  said  schirrefdome.  i8»8ScoTT^.il/. /VrMiii,The 
best  wrestler, .  .the  king  of  the  weapon-shawing— the  breaker 
of  mad  horses.  1830  —  Doom  0/ Devorgoil  i.  i.  Hark  !  they 
have  broken  up  the  weapon-shawing.  1905  G,  Wilson  Ann. 
Glower  IncorPprat,  Perth  13  On  one  of  these  occasions  of 
wappenschawing  a  serious  not  took  place. 

Wappentake,  obs.  form  of  Wapentake. 

t  Wa*pper,  sb.  Obs.  rarr^^.  [a.  Du.  wapper, 
cogn.  with  wappercn  to  swing :  see  next.]  ?  A 
(leaden)  ball  attached  to  a  strap  used  as  a  striking 
weapon.  So  f  Wa'pp«r  z'.l  trans.,  to  strike  (a 
person)  with  this  weapon. 

i^i  Caxton  Reynard  (Arb.)  16  That  one  had  an  leden 
malle  and  that  other  a  grete  leden  wapper  therwyth  they 
wappred  and  al  for  slyngred  hym. 

Wapp©r  (w^'pai),  a.  Now  dial.  [Back-forma- 
tion from  wapper-eyedy  -jawed',  see  Wappeb  z*.-] 
+  a.  Of  the  eyes :  Blinkinjj,  unsteady,  Obs,  b.  Of 
a  jaw  (see  quots.).  dic^l,  and  £/.^. 

1581  J.  Bell  Haddon*sAnsw.  Osor.  23oWhatif  he  will  geve 
no  credite  to  your  opinions  ?  no  nor  yet  to  your  wapper  eycs 
that  are  bleared  and  dimme  with  rancour  and  malice?  1608 
\v.yi\n  Nest  Ninn.  [1842)6  But  such  was  his,  who  thus  busied, 
was  tooke  napping  by  the^  weale  publike,  who  smiles  upon 
him  with  a  wapper  eye,  alealous  countenance,  and  bids  him 
all  haile.  <t  1825  Fobbv  Voc.  E.  Anglin,  ll^apper-Jaws,  a 
wry  mouth  ;  a  warped  jaw.  1891  Century  Dict.^  Wapper- 
jaw.  2.  A  projecting  undcr-jaw.    CColIoq.,  U.S.) 

Wapper  (w§-p9j),  v?'  Obs.  exc.  dial,  [Perh. 
cogn.  \v.  Wave  v.  ;  cf.  Du.  wapperen  to  swing, 
oscillate,  waver.] 

1.  intr.  To  blink  the  eyes.  Also,  *  to  move 
tremulously '  (Halliwell  1847,  as  a  Somerset  word). 

1575  Mlrr.  Mag.  i,  Nennius  75  b,  Bat  still  be  stode  his  face 
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to  set  awrye,  And  wappering  turnid  vp  his  white  of  eye. 
162a  Mabbr  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf.  1.  40  She  was 
toothlesse,  chap-falne,  hollow-eyed,  and  wappermg  withall. 

2.  passive.  To  be  tired  ottt. 

1898  J.  A.  GiBBS  Coisxvold  Village  xti.  258  [Period  1592] 
Thou'll  not  see  Stratford  to-night,  sir,  thy  horse  is  wappered 
out.     Foot-note.  Wappered  =  tired.    A  Cotswold  word, 

3.  Comb. :  wapper-eyed  a.  dial,  blinking,  blear- 
eyed  (see  quots.);  wapper-jawed  a,   U.S. 

1604  T.  M.  Black  Bk.  D  2  b,  I .  .changed  my  shape  into  a 
litle  wapper-eid  Constable,  to  winke  and  blinke  at  small 
faults,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet,  Catit.  Creiv,  Wapper-eyed^  that 
has  Sore  or  running  Eyes.  1746  E.vmoor  Scolding (K.D.S.) 
Gloss., /F/T//fr-0'rf(',  goggle-eyed,  havingfull  rolling  Eyes;  or 
looking  like  one  scared ;  or  squinting  like  a  Person  overtaken 
with  Liquor.  1848  Lowell  Fable  for  Critics  Prelim,  note. 
Fancy  an  heir  that  a  father  had  seen  born  well  featured  and 
fair,  turning  suddenly,  .squint-eyed,  h.^ir-lipped,  wapper- 
jawed.  18^  '  N.  Hogg'  Poet.  Lett.  (1850)  Gloss.,  Wapper. 
hy'd^  sleep)',  groggy.  x886  IV.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Wappfr- 
eyedy  havuig  quick-moving  restless  eyes — constantly  rolling 
from  side  to  side,  as  is  seen  in  very  nervous  persons. 

Wapper,  variant  of  Whopper. 

Wa'ppered,  a.  Now  dial.  Also  woppered. 
[f.  Wapper  v,  +  -ed.]  Fatigued,  wearied. 

[161M :  implied  in  Unwappered.]  1868  R.  W.  Huntley  Cots- 
woldDial.^  /Krt//f«rf, fatigued; beaten.  i^Gloucestersh. 
Gloss.,  Woppered,  restless,  fatigued.    (Hund.  of  Berk.) 

Wappet :   see  Whappet  Obs.,  kind  of  dog. 

Wappin,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Weapon. 

t  Wappinee'r.  Obs.  [f.  the  place-name 
JVappingy  a  part  of  London  close  to  the  Docks  + 
-EER.]  An  inhabitant  of  Wrapping.  Also  attrib. 
Cf.  Wappinger. 

1690  D'Urfey  Collin's  Walk  11.  72  In  kennel  sowc'd  o're 
Head  and  Ears  Amongst  the  crowding  Wapplneers.  1710 
Shadwell  Fair  Quaker  of  Deal  Dram.  Pers.,  Flip,  The 
Comfnadore,  a  most  illiterate  Wappineer-Tar.  a  179J  Hobnk 
in  Olla  Podrida  (1820)  L  135  Whilst  a  Wappineer,  a  Mile- 
ender,  and  a  Boroughman,  are  terms  proverbially  used,  about 
the  Exchange. .,  to  express  an  inferior  order  of  beings. 

Wappm(g  :  see  Whopping///,  a. 

Wappinger  (wg-piqsi).  [f.  Wapping+--ER'^.'] 
An  inhabitant  of  Wapping.     Cf.  Wappjneeb. 

(Z 1734  North  Exam.  111.  viii.  (1740)  585  Rous.. was  a 
thorough  paced  Traitor,  and  looked  upon  to  be  Paymaster 
of  the  Mob  ;  a  Wappinger,  and  good  at  mustering  Seamen. 
1898  Bksant  Orange  Girl  I.  vi.  The  girls.,  stared  with  more 
rudeness  than  one  would  expect  even  from  a  Wappinger. 

WapS,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  Wasp. 

Wapto,  variant  of  Wappato(o.    • 

Wapure,  Wapyn(e,  obs.  ff.  Vapodb,  Wkapon. 

Wapynschawing:  see  Wappens(c)ha\ving. 

Wapyntak,  obs.  form  of  Wapentake. 

War  (wji),  sb.^  Forms :  2  uuerre,  werre, 
wyrre,  3  weorre,  worre,  3-5  werre,  (4  //. 
werren),  4-6  werr,  5  guerre,  gwerre,4,  5-6  Sc, 
war,  4-5,  6-7  Sc,  were,  4  .5V.  vere,  4,  7  Sc.  wear, 
4-6  6V.  veyr,  5  Sc.  veir,  5-6  Sc.  weire,Tvej'r(e, 
4-9  Se,  wair,  6  Sc,  wair,  wiar,  weare,  veare,  7  Sc. 
•ware,  8  Sc,  wear,  5  waar,  5-7  warr^e,  6-  war. 
[Late  OE.  (^1050)  wyrre,  werre,  a.  North-eastern 
OF.  werre  =  Central  OF.  and  vaofX.Y .  guerre,  Pr. 
giterra,  gerra^  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  guerra  (med.L.  werra^ 
gtterrd)  a.  OHG.  werra  (MHG.  werre)  confusior^, 
discord,  strife,  related  to  the  OHG.,  OS.  werrnn^ 
str.  vb,,  to  bring  into  confusion  or  discord  (whence 
mod.G,  wirren  wk.  vb.  to  confuse,  perplex;  the 
earlier  vb.  survives  in  verworren  ppl.  a.,  confused), 
f.  Teut,  root  *werz-y  *wers-,  whence  also  Worse  a. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  no  Germanic  nation  in  early  historic 
times  had  in  living  use  any  word  properly  meaning  '  war  ', 
though  several  words  with  that  meaning  survived  in  poetry, 
in  proverbial  phrases,  and  in  compound  personal  names.  The 
Romanic-speaking  peoples,  who  were  obliged  to  avoid  the 
L.  bellnm  on  account  of  its  formal  coincidence  with  bello* 
beautiful,  found  no  nearer  equivalent  in  I'eut.  than  werra. 
In  OE.  the  usual  translation  o{ bellnm  was  gewin,  struggle, 
strife.  The  continental  Teut,  langs,  later  developed  separate 
words  for  'war':  G.  kr leg  {whence  Sw.,  Da.  krig),  Du, 
oorlogi  Icelandic  uses  d/ri&r  '  un-peace  '.]  x 

1.  Hostile  contention  by  means  of  armed  forces, 
carried  on  between  nations,  states,  or  rulers,  or 
between  parties  in  the  same  nation  or  state ;  the 
employment  of  armed  forces  against  a  foreign 
power,  or  against  an  opposing  party  in  the  state. 

For  civil,  intestine,  etc  wnr,  see  the  adjs.  War  to  the 
knife  fafter  %'^. guerra  al cuchillo],  see  Knife j3.  ib;  war 
to  the  death,  see  Death  sb,  12c. 

1x54  O.  E.  Chron.  {Laud  MS.)  an.  1140,  per  efter  webx 
suythe  micel  uuerre  betuyx  l»e  king  &  Randolf  eorl  of  Caestre. 
a  xaz5  Leg.  Kath,  20  Ah  se  wide  him  weox  weorre  on  euch 
halue  [L.  beltis  utidiqne consurgentibus\.  c  1*90  Holy  Rood 
336  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  11  ScthJ>e  pare  cam  an  Aumperour  bat 
hiet  costantin ;  In  weorre  and  bataylle  he  was  so  muche  pat 
J)are-of  nas  no  fin.  iz^j  K.  Glouc  (Rolls)  1321  pe..king 
nis  to  preisi  nojt  pat  in  time  of  worre  as  a  lomb  is  boJ>e  mek 
&  milde,  &  in  time  of  pes  as  leon  bo|je  crue!  &  wilde.  c  X37S 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vii.  {James  Minor)^^6i  losaphus,  prince 
wes  &  als  ledare  of  J»at  towne,  bath  in  pese  &  vere.  1377 
Langl.  p.  pi.  B.  xviit.  226  Wote  no  wighte  what  werre  is 
J>erel>atpeesregiieth.  1431  Lydg.  Horse,  Goose^Sheep \-i%  in 
Pol.  Rel.  cV  L.  Poems  (1903)  trs.  33  Thou  Causist  werre  and 
seist  thu  louest  pees,  c  X449  VzcocKRepr.  v.  x.  537  Whanne 
therupon  hangith  ceesing  of  greet  werre  and  makmg  of  greet 
pees.  146a  ill  Eng,  Hist.  Rev,  (1914)  Oct.  720  The  said  Erie 
shal  haue  the  Wy^*  of  all  wynnyngs  of  werre  won  or  gotten 
by  the  said  Cristofre.  CX480  Henrvson  Test.Cres.  196  Ane 
born  he  blew.  .Quhilk  all  this  warld  with  weir  hes  maid  to 


WAR. 

w«.  1S13  More  Rich.  Ill  Wks.  36/2  Richarde  Duke  of 
YonccD^anne  not  by  wfarre,  but  by  lawe,  to  challenge 
the  crown.  1573 /i^<f-  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  218  Except 
sic  change  and  fortoun  of  weare  as  salbe  conimoun  and 
alike  to  bayth.  1393  Shaks.  3  Hen.  F/,  iv.  vii,  36  These 
Gates  must  not  be  shut,  But  in  the  Night,  or  in  tlic 
lime  of  Warre.  1613  J.  Saris  l^oy.  ytipan  vHakl.  Soc.) 
54  The  prince  of  Tidore,  whoe  had  beene  out  in  warr,  and 
Mras  reiorned  with  100  Ternatans  heades.  1648  Miltun 
SetMH.  to  Fair/fxx  10  For  what  can  Warr,  but  endless  wari 
still  breed,  Till  Truth,  and  Risbt  from  Violence  be  freed. 
1690  Locke  Goz'U  11.  iii.  §  16  The  Slate  of  War  is  a  Stale  of 
Enmity  and  Destruction.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Gcorg^.  810 
Mighty  Caesar,  thund'ring  from  afar.  Seeks  on  Euphrates* 
Banks  the  Spoils  of  War.  i7»8  Ramsav  LoJiaber  i,  The 
dangers  attending  on  wear.  1759  B.  Porteus  Death  179 
War  its  thousands  slays,  Peace  its  ten  thousands.  1765 
Blackstose  Comm.  I.  vii.  250  In  order  to  make  war  com- 
pletely effectual,  it  is  necessary  with  us  in  England  that  it  be 
publicly  declared  and  duly  proclaimed  by  theking's  authority. 
1846  Congressional  Globe  14  May  808/1  It  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  any  militar>'  squad.,  to  put  this  nation  in  a  state  of 
war.  The  killing  of  people  i'i  not  war.  In  order  to_  con* 
stitute  war  between  nations,  that  killing  must  be  sanctioned 
by  the  war-making  power.  1857  Buckle  Civiliz.  I.  viii.  551 
Formerly  religion  had  been  the  cause  of  war,  and  had  also 
been  the  pretext  under  which  it  was  conducted.  1871 
MozLEV  Unrv.Senn.v,  (1876)  loi  Warisoneof  these  rights, 
because  under  the  division  of  mankind  into  distinct  nations 
it  becomes  a  necessity. 

Personified.  1563  Sackville  Ituinct,  Mirr.  Mag.  Ivi, 
I-astly  stoode  Warre  in  glitteryng  armes  yclad.  With  visage 
grym.  ("1614  Sir  W.  Mure  Dido  «f  ^neas  i.  37  Bloody 
warre,  the  misitres  of  debait.  1803  Wordsw.  Addr,  Kilchnm 
CastU  I  Child  of  loud-throated  War  ! 

b.  tramf.  KXi^fig,  Applied /(7tf/.  or  rhetorically 
to  any  kind  of  active  hostility  or  contention  between 
living  beings,  or  of  conflict  between  opposing  forces 
or  principles. 

a  laoo  Moral  Ode  246  in  0,E.  Horn.  1. 175  pa  l>e  ledden  here 
lif  in  M'erre  and  in  winne.  c  x«75  On  Serving  Christ  37  in 
O.  E.  Misc.  91  Bi>leue^  oure  weorre,  warlawes  wode.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  9666  pes  mai  nourquar  abide  par  hate  wons,  or 
werr,  or  pride.  1303  R.  Brunne  Hatidl.  Synne  10570  par- 
fore  pat  tyme  was  mykyi  |>ro,  And  ofte  was  bol?e  werre  and 
wo.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  234  Who  kan  conforten 
now  youre  hertes  werre  ?  c  k^6  —  Frankl.  T.  29  Ne  wolde 
neuere  God  bitwixe  vs  tweyne,  As  in  my  gilt,  were  outher 
werre  or  stryf.  1^56  Sir  3.  Have  La7o  Ar/iis  (S.T.S.)  5 
Amang  the  quhilkis  is  grete  discorde  dtscensioun  and  were. 
i$24  QoARLES  Job  Milit.  xviii.30  Know'st  thou  the  cause  of 
Snow,  or  Hatle,  which  are  My  fierce  Artill'ry,  in  my  time  of 
warre?  was  Poj*e  ^^[j'iJ.  11.96  O  insolence  of  youth  !  whose 
longue  affords  Such  railing  eloquence  and  war  of  words. 
1774  GoLiJSM.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  306  Whatever  be  the  motives 
that  thus  arrest  a  flock  of  birds  in  their  flight,  whether  they 
lie  of  gallantry  or  of  war.  it  is  certain  that  (etc.  ].  1817  Byro.'j 
.Man/red  n.  ii.  135,  I  have  affronted  death— but  in  the  war 
Of  elements  the  waters  shrunk  from  me.  191a  L.  Tracy 
MirabeCs  [si.  ii.  (1915)  32  His  keen  hearing  was  of  no  avail 
in  that  war  of  wind  and  wave. 

c.  The  plural  (esp.  with  def.  art.)  was  formerly 
often  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  sing. 

To  haz'e  been  in  tlie  wars  (colloq.),  to  show  marks  of  injury 
or  traces  of  rough  usage. 

fX374  Chaucer  Atul.  ^  Arc.  22  Whan  Theseift  with 
werres  longe  and  greie  The  aspre  foike  of  Clthe  had  ouer- 
come,  a  1400  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  App.  Z.  ig  Wei  fale  jer  t>er 
after  J>o  worres  aslakede.  1448-9  Metham  Amoryus  9f  CI, 
21B  And  for  yowre  labour  in  werris  that  with  vs  ye  haue  be, 
We  ^nke  yow.  1470-85  Malorv  Arthur  vi.  x.  198  For 
knyghtes  that  ben . .  lecherous  shal  not  be . .  fortunate  vnto  the 
werrys.  1538  Starkev  A'«f /a«^  (1 878)  47  So  dothe  the  multy- 
tude  of  pepul . .  sone,  by  warrys  and  iniury  of  ennemys,  wy th- 
out  strenghth,  lose  hyswelth.  1549  CHEKE//'«W^Vi//V.  (1569) 
H  iij.  After  warres  it  is  commonly  seene,  that  a  great  number 
of  those  that  went  out  honest,  returne  home  againe  like 
roisteni.  1581  Hamilton  in  Cath.  Tractates  (S.T.S.)  74  The 
miserable  estait  of  your  maiesties  cuntrie  oppressit  be  famine 
and  intestine  vearis.  15M  Shaks.  Much  Ado  i.  i.  31  Is 
Signior  Mountanto  return  d  from  the  warres,  or  no  ?  x6oi  — 
Alts  Well  w.  iii.  308  Warres  is  no  strife  To  the  darke  house, 
and  the  detected  wife.  x6o6  G.  W(oodcocke]  yustine  iv.  23 
Hereupon,  the  warres  by  Sea  was  againe  renued.  1644  Digbv 
Nat.  Bodies  xxvii.  |  7.  247  When  he  was  a  little  boy,  there 
being  warres  in  the  country,  ijzt  Ramsay  Ricky  <y  Sandy 
37  His  fame  shall  last :  last  shall  his  sang  of  weirs.  1850 
Scoresbv  Cheever's^  IVhalem.  Adv.  x.  (1858)  133  Sundry 
other  marks  upon  his  body,  that  showed  him  to  have  been 
in  the  war^. 

d.  Open  war :  avowed  active  hostility, 

cxjSo  WvcLiF  IVks.  (1880)  16  ^if  )>ei..conseilen  men  more 
to  taken  vengeauncc  hi  open  werre  of  here  brethren  ^an  to 
suffren  paciently  wrongys.  1450  Paston  Lett.  I.  100  To 
leve,  reise,  and  make  open  werr  ayenst  you.  1487  Cely  \ 
/*a/*^rj  (Camden)  165  Hytt  ysopen  warre  betwyxte  Gaunte& 
the  Kynge  of  Romayns.  1609  Oekker  Work  for  Artnourers 
C  ij,  That  open  warre  should  presently  be  proclaimed  against 
that  arrogant,  haughty,  ambitious  Tyrant  Money,  16*3 
CocKERAM  II,  Open  Warre^  Hostilitie.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
w.  41  By  what  best  way.  Whether  of  open  V/arr  or  covert 
guile,  We  now  debate. 

te.  A  bstinence^  prorogation  of  war:  suspension 
of  hostilities.  Ohs. 

i5X7in  Ads Parll.  Scot. {tSjs^  XU.38/1  The  foresaid  proro- 
gacioun  of  were  past  concludit  and  approbate  as  said  is.  1521 
/bid.  39/2  pat..  We  may  have  abstinence  of  Weirc  for  ane 
tyme  quhill  an  Ambaxat  may  be  maid  Reddy,  1548  Hall 
ChroH.,  Edw.  IV.  24s  b,  That  an  especial  abstinence  of  warre 
should  be  kept..  Dctwixte  the  Realmesof  England  and  Scot. 
land. 

2.  In  various  phrases.  (For  declare^  levy^  wage 
luarj  see  the  vbs.) 

a.  {To  be)  at  war,  +  at  wars,  f  in  war,  f  in 
wars :  engaged  in  war.  /it.  and  ^g.  So  at  open 
war^  t  ivars^ 

1377  Lamgl.  P,  PL  B.  XIV.  233  Buxomenesse  and  boste 
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aren  euer-more  at  werre,  And  ayther  hateth  other  in  alle 
manere  werkes.  c  1400  ^Iaundev.  (Roxb.)  xiii.  58  When  twa 
rewmes  er  at  were  and  owJ>er  party  ensegez  citee,  toune  or 
castell.  c  1407  LvDG.  Reson  Sf  Sens.  1936  For  to  sette  hem 
al  at  werre.  c  1450  Mirk's  FesHal  22  Kyndomes  and  pro- 
uynces  wern  at  werre.  14^6  SiK  G.  Have  Law  Arms 
(S.T.S.)  3  Men  kennyis  almaist  na  realnie  in  crJstyndom  bot 
it  is  ill  were.  1565  Stapleton  tr.  Bcdc's  Hist,  Ch.  Eng.  29 
The  Britannes  being  free  from  all  foraine  warres,  fell  at 
warres  with  in  them  selues  and  to  all  otiier  myschetfes.  1567 
Gndc  .y  Godlic  B.  (S.'l'.S.)  26  All  Christin  men  tak  tent  and 
leir.  How  sauU  and  body  ar  at  weir.  1573  L.  Llovd  Pilgr. 
Priti^es  12  When  Turnus  and  Aeneas  were  in  wars  for  the 
manage  of  Lauinia.  1600  W.  Watson  Decacordon  (1602J 
235  Tlie  lesuits  doe  niightily  disagree,  and  are  often  at  open 
warres.  1614  R.  Wilkinson  Pai}-e  o/Serm.  etc.  30  So  wee 
are,  indeed,  at  warres  with  God,  and  at  warres  with  one 
another.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  ff  Comnnv.  215  King 
Gustavus  Adolphus . .  hath  taken  Elbing . ,  from  the  Polander, 
with  whom  he  is  still  in  warres.  1637  J.  BATXiKRKin  Ifssher's 
Lett.  (1686)  489  This  Kingdom  being  now  in  Wars  on  all 
sides,  doth  not  afford  any  great  Design  for  the  advancement 
of  Learning.  1677  Govt.  Venice  91  Nine  times  have  they 
been  at  Wars  together.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  4-  P.  352 
When  England  was  at  Wars  with  Portugal,  1780  Mirror 
No.  82  We  have  been  two  years  at  war  with  France.  179a 
BuRKECorr.  (1844)  ^H.  387  Sentiments  of  liberty  which  were 
not  at  war  with  order,  virtue,  religion,  and  good  government. 
1816  Byron  Stanzas  to  Augusta  11.  ii,  And  when  winds  are 
at  war  with  the  ocean,  i860  Pusev  Min.  Proph.  171  Man, 
in  his  powerlessness,  at  war  with  Omnipotence  !  1862  Mrs. 
H.  Wood  Mrs.  Hallib.  n,  xiv.  In  that  moment., Cyril 
felt  at  war  with  everybody  and  everything.  iS&^Graphic 
23  Aug,  186/3  Teetotallers  and  moderate  drinkers  will  pro- 
bably be  at  war  on  this  point.  ,as  long  as  the  world  lasts. 

b.  To  go  to  war  or  f  wars  :  to  enter  on  hos- 
tilities. To  go  to  the  war{s  (arch.):  to  go  abroad 
as  a  soldier. 

(rx4So  Capgrave  St.  Aug.  xxxxx.  50  pat  he  schuld  neuer 
councell  man  to  go  to  werre.  1507  Shaks.  2  He/i.  /Fiii.  ii. 
ig6  Come,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  Warres  in  a  Gowne.  1606  — 
Ant.  ^  CI.  II.  ii,  t6  Would  we  had  all  such  wines,  that  the 
men  might  go  to  Warres  with  the  women.  1807  Moore 
Minstrel  Boy  1  The  Minstrel  Boy  to  the  war  Js  gone.  1871 
MozLEY  Univ,  Serm.  v.  (1876)  117  The  aim  of  the  nation  m 
goiii^  to  war  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  individual  in 
entering  a  court;  it  wants  its  rights,  or  wliat  it  alleges  to 
be  its  rights. 

f  C.  To  have  wan  to  be  at  war  {with^  to).  To 
hold  J  keep  war  or  wars :  to  be  continuously  at  war, 

aii»z  O.  E.  Chrotu  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1116,  Se  cyng  Henri 
fylste  his  nefan . .  J>e  Jja  wyrre  haefde  lo^eanes  his  hlaforde  (^am 
cynge  of  France,  c  1275  Lav.  4347  To  holde  werre  {c  1205  To 
halden  comp]  andekefdit.  13,.  Northern  Passion  \$4,/2iZ* 
Agaynes  kynge  pharoo  he  helde  werre.  c  1400  Maundev. 
(1839)  vi.  64  Thei  h;in  often  tyme  werre  with  the  Soudan. 
1456  Sir  G.  H we  Law  Arms  (S.T.S,)  167  Thai.,nouthir 
had  were  to  him,  na  he  to  thame.  c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng. 
Hist,  (Camden  Na  29)  32  [They]  beganne  to  keepe  warre 
against  their  neighbours.  1553  Eden-  Treat.  New  hid. 
f  Arb.)  37  They  kepe  warre  against  iheir  borderers.  1560  J. 
Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Chron,  3:0  b,  Englande  hath  oftentymes 
kepte  warre  with  Scotlande.  1588  Parke  tr.  Mendoza^s  Hist. 
China  342  These  Ilandes  were  wont  to  haue  warre  the  one 
with  the  other. 

d.  To  make  war :  to  carry  on  hostilities,  lit. 
and  fig.  Const,  on^  upon,  with ;  also  against,  and 
+  to,  unto,  or  dative. 

c  laos  Lay.  170  Weorre  makede  Turnus.  1297  R.  Glouc. 
(Rolls)  6095  His  folc  made  euere  uaste  worre  ^ut  after  is 
dejje,  1439  Rolls  of  Parlt,  V.  17/2  The  seide  Phelip.  .hath 
contynuelTy.  .made  werre  unto  the  seide  John.  1515  in 
Archseologia  XLVIL  302  In  caace  the  duke  or  any  other 
lordes  wol  make  garriable  werr  ayeinst  the  castell.  c  1532 
Beknkrs//^7w«  Ivii.  193  When  yuoryn  herd  this  he  made  me 
warre  &  was  here  before  my  cete  with  alibis  pusance.  ^1548 
Hall  Chron,,  Hen.  IV,  7  Item  he  assembled  certain  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  men  to  the  entent  to  make  warre  on  the 
foresaid  Lordes.  ^1560  A,  .Scott  Poems  i.  126  As  werrie 
waspis  aganis  Goddis  word  makis  weir.  1577-87  Holinshed 
Chron.,  John  (1807)  II.  320  That  if  the  king  would  not  con- 
firme  the  same,  they  would  not  cease  to  make  htm  warre,  till 
he  should  satisfie  their  requests  in  that  behalfe.  a  1586  Sidni: v 
Ps.  XXXVII.  xiii,  Bad  folkes  shall  fall, ..Who  to  make  warre 
with  God  presumed.  1590  Shaks,  Com.  Err.  in.  i.  86  Dro. 
In  herforhead,  arm'd  and  reuerted,  making  warre  against 
her  heire.  1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo's  Africa  iv.  216  Heleuied  a 
puissant  armie,  and  made  warre  against  Barbarossa.  1606 
G.  W[oodcocke]  Hist.  Justine  xxvi,  94  He  made  warre  to 
the  Athenians.  1615  G.  .Sandys  Trav.  73  His  valour  rests  yet 
untried,  having  made  no  warre  but  by  disputation.  i6a6 
CocKERAM  II,  s.v.  War,  To  make  warre,  Belligerate,  1774 
GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  331  As  the  fox  makes  war  upon  all 
animals  so  all  others  seem  to  make  war  upon  him.  1794 
Palev  ^z/iV.  (1825)  II.  255  Aristotle  maintained  the  general 
right  of  making  war  upon  barbarians.  1885  Scribner's 
Afont/Uy  XXX.  396/1  The.  .colonists  were  accustomed .. to 
make  war  on  the  creatures  of  the  forest  19x8  Nation  (N.  Y,) 
7  Feb,  129/2  To  get  more  beef  the  Government  is  making 
v/ar  on  the  cattle  tick. 

t  6.  {To  win,  etcO  of,  on,  with  war:  by  warfare, 

(ri374  Chaucer  Troylus  i.  134  The  ihinges  fellen  as  they 
don  of  were  Bytwixen  hem  of  Troye  and  Grekes  ofte. 
?  a  1400  Morie  Arth.  22  How  they  whanne  wyth  were 
wyrchippis  many.  Ibid.  33  And  Walesof  were  he  wane  at  hys 
wille.  Ibid  516,  621.  c  14S0  Avow.  Arth.  xxii,  Thus  base 
he  wonun  Kay  on  werre.  £14*5  Wvntoun  Cron.  11.  1562 
far  wibe  hir  ost  scho  coyme  of  wevre.  Ibid.  v.  4458  (Royal 
MS.)  A  tyrawnd,  Odonater,  Held  all  that  land  tyll  hym  off 
were  iv.rr.  of  weyrc,  of  wcire,  awere]  Agayne  the  mycht 
of  the  empyre. 

3.  In  particnlarized  sense:  A  contest  between 
armed  forces  carried  on  in  a  campaign  or  series  of 
campaigns. 

Often  with  identifying  word  or  phrase,  as  in  the  Trojan 
war,  the  Punic  IFars,  the  Wars  of  tlie  Roses,  the  Thirty 
years'   iVar.     Holy  war;  a  war  waged  in  a  religious 
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cause:  applied,  e.g.  to  the  Crusades,  and  to  the  J  niAU  among 
Mohammedans.  Sacred  IVar  [  =  Gr.  tepbs  irbAc/xo^]:  in 
Cr.  Hist.,  the  designation  of  two  wars  tB.c.  595  and  357- 
346)waged  by  the  Amphictyonic  Council  against  Phocis  in 
punishment  of  alleged  sacrilege.  For  Servile,  Social  war, 
see  the  adjs. 
a  J300  Cursor  M.  2491  pare  had  a  were  ben  in  )jat  land, 

f'at  had  lasted  sumdel  lang.  c  1320  Sir  Trtstr.  29  pe  wer 
asted  so  long  Til  morgan  asked  pes  purch  pine,  c  1330  K. 
Bkunne  C/i!r(;«.  /rVitrtJ  (Rolls)  437  pat  werre.  .lasted  two  & 
twenty  5er.  c  1350  /F;V/,  Palerne  2613  A  gret  warre,  pat 
was  wonderli  hard  in  |>e  next  londe.  1375  Bardol'k  Bruce  i. 
522  Wes  nocht  all  troy  with  tresoune  lane,  Quhen  x  5eris  of 
the  wer  wes  ganeV  1377  Death  P.div.  Ill  in  Pol.  Poems 
(Rolls)  I.  217  This  godecomunes.. That  witli  heore  catel and 
with  heore  goode  Mayntened  the  werre  both  furst  and  last. 
1485  Cat.  Patent  Rolls  (1914)  46[lhe  war  called]  le  Barons' 
wgrre.  £1550  \a\v.^v.SKsTrag.  1 13  Duryng  this  weir  war  lakin 
presoneris, . .  Mony  one  Lorde,  Barrone,  and  Bachileris.  1595 
Shaks.  Johnw.'x.  sdXhepeaceof  heauen  is  theirs  yt  lift  their 
swords  In  such  a  iiist  and  charitable  warre.  a  1631  Donne 
Songs  ^  Son.,  Caitonizaiion  16  Soldiers  find  warres,  and 
Lawyers  find  outstil!  Litigeous  men.  1659  B.  Harhis/'*277- 
vaVs  Iron  Age  245  This  fatall  War  is  like  the  Hydra;  the 
more  heads  are  cut  off,  the  more  grow  up.  1754  Sheeibeare 
Matrimony  {lytti)  I,  103  The  French  Cannon  which  took 
some  of  the  Towns  defended  by  the  Dutch,  last  War  in 
Flanders.  xZyt  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  99/2  The  celebrated 
Phocian  or  Sacred  War,  in  which  all  the  great  states  of 
Greece  were  more  or  less  concerned.  1841  Ei.phinstosk 
Hist.  India  I.  583  His  conduct  of  the  war  evinced  more 
activity  than  skill.  x88a  Freeman  Impress.  U.S.  (1883)  21 
Still  tlie  Warof  Independence  must  be,  on  the  American  side, 
a  formidablebistoric  barrier  in  the  wayof  perfect  brotherhood, 
b.  transf.  z.x\Afig.  A  contest,  struggle  (between 
living  beings  or  opposing  forces).    Cf.  i  b. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3458  O  suilk  a  wer  was  neuer  herd,  Nc 

suilkastrijfochildir  tuin.  c  i^oo  Anturs  of  Arth.  iii.Thayre 

werre  on  the  wild  squyne  wurchis  horn  wo.     x6o«  and  Pt. 

Return  fr.  Parnass.  i.  ii.  160,  I  ihinke  there  be  neuer  an 

Ale-house  in  England,  .but  sets  forth  some  poets  pettemels 

or  demilances  to  the  paper  warres  in  Paules  Church-yard. 

1607  Shaks,  Cor.  11.  j.  232  Our  veyl'd  Dames  Commit  the 

Warre   of  White  and    Damaske    In    their   nicely  gawded 

i    Cheekes,  to  th'  wanton  spoyle  Of  Phoebus  burning  Kisses, 

:     x6ao  J.  Taylor  (Water  P,)  Jack  a  Lent  A  4,  Blacke  lacks 

,. Whose   liquor  oftentimes  breedes  houshold   wars.      1697 

I    Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  111.  415,  I  pass  the  Wars  the  spotted 

!     Linx's  make  With  iheir  fierce  Rivals,  for  the  Female's  sake. 

j     1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  78  r  5  What  a  learned  War  will  there 

I     be  among  future  Criiicks  about  the  Original  of  that  Club. 

j     1718  Prior  Solovion  i.  706  My  Prophets,  and  my  Sophists 

finish 'd  here  Their  Civil  Efforts  of  the  Verbal  War.    1744  J. 

j     Love   Cricket  (1770)  16  Scarce  any  Youth  wou'd  dare  At 

I    single  Wicket,  try  the  doubtful  War.    i8ai  Byron  Cain  ni.  i, 

i     For  what  should  I  be  gentle?  for  a  war  With  all  the  elements 

I    ere  they  will  yield  The  bread  we  eat?    1855  Brewster  AVic 

'    ton  II.  xxii.  295  That  deadly  war,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of 

mathematical  science,  has  raged  for  three  years  between  the 

I     geometers  of  Britain  and  Germany.     1864  Lowell  Fireside 

Trav.  108  The  war  between  the  white  man  and  the  forest 

I    was  still  fierce.     1885  Mauch.  Exam.  16  May  5/1  There  is 

already  a  talk  of.  .a  warof  tariffs  being  declared, 
I      t  4.  Actual  fighting,   battle ;  a  battle,   engage- 
ment.  Obs,  (chiefly /^f^.) 
I       c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  752  Rohand  told  anon. .  How  J>e  batayle 
bi  gan,  pe  werres  hadden  y  ben.    c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chro^i. 
Wace  (Rolls)  5464  5yf  we  were  bold,  now  be  we  baldere,  & 
!     y  schal  yndertake  |jys  were.    1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
\     xvin.  xiii.  (1495)  804  Elephauntys  drede  not  the  sharpnesse 
]     of  werre  and  dredyth  and  fleeth  the  voys  of  the  leestsoweor 
;     swyne,    a  1400  Octovian  162 1  Tho  began  greet  werre  awake, 
I     Scheldes  cleuede  and  speres  brake.    ? a  1400  Morte  Arth. 
257  Now  wakkenyse  the  were  !  wyrchipidebeCryste  !   14SS 
YoNCE   tr.  Secreta  Secret.  185   The  cronycles  makyth  no 
meiicion  of  no  chyualry  ne  werre  done  by  the  kynge  al  the 
tyme  that  he  in  Irland  was,     1607  Dryden  Aineis  v.  569 
'Iheir  Heads  from  aiming  Blows  they  bear  a  far,  With  dash- 
ing Gauntlets  then  provoke  the  War.     Ibid.  vii.  742  First, 
Almon  falls, ..Piercd  with  an  Arrow  from  the  distant  War. 
1750  Gray  Lojtg  Story  76  Where,  safe  and  laughing  in  his 
sleeve,   He  heard  the  distant  din  of  war.     1805  Scott  Last 
Minstr.   iv.  xiii,   The  boy  is  ripe  to  look  on  war,     1817 
PoLLOK  Course  T.  vi.  479  War  brayed  to  war. 

t  b.  A  hostile  attack,  invasion,  assault.   Obs, 

j        c  1386  Chaucer  A'rtf.^s  T.  429  Thou  mayst.  .make  a  werre 

so  sharpe  on  this  Citee.     1387  Trevisa  A' /^(^'m  (Rolls)  VI. 

I     285  pe  werre  of  |>e  Danes  |>at  assaillede  first  Nor^humber- 

j     lond  and  (>anne  Lyndeseie.   c  1400  Beryn  1509  Wee  have  no 

nede  to  dout  werr,  ne  molesiacioun.     1603  Knolles  Turks 

(1621)  589  Now  the  Tuikes  began  to  make  faire  warres,  their 

terrible  batteries  began  to  grow  calme. 

5,  The  kind  of  operations  by  which  the  conten- 
tion of  nrmed  forces  is  carried  on  ;  fighting  as  a 
department  of  activity,  as  a  profession,  or  as  an 
art.    Cf.  Man-of-war,  Ship-of-\var. 

.  c  1350  IVill.  Palerne  2349  But  god  for  his  grete  grace  gof 
i  hadde  now  here  horse  &  alle  barneys  t)at  be-houes  to  werre. 
1375  Barbour  Bruce  xvi.  492  This  poynt  of  weir.  .Wes  vndir- 
tane  so  apertly.  And  eschevit  richt  bardely.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  1038  Nestor,  A  noble  man  naitest  in  werre.  IHd.  10037 
The  Mirmydons  were..Wi^e  men  in  werr.  1513  More 
Rich,  III  Wks.  37/2  None  euill  captaine  was  hee  in  the 
waqj^as  to  whiche  his  dispocion  was  more  metely  then  for 
peac?  1575  ToMSON  Caivin''s  Scrtit.  Tim.  f^ji  Saint 
Paules  meaning  is,  to  shew  to  Timothie,  that  it  is  more  then 
time,  he  were  throughly  trained,  and  made  to  warre,  (as  we 
say).  1759  Robertson  Hist.  Scot.  I.  11.  iii  War  was  the 
sole  profession  of  the  nobles.  1781  Logan  Hymn,  'Behold 
the  Mountain '  24  They  hang  the  trumpet  in  the  hall,  and 
study  war  no  more.  1841  J.  F,  Cooper  Deerslayer  vii,  I'm 
young  in  war,  but  not  so  young  as  to  stand  on  an  open 
beach  to  be  shot  down  like  an  owl  by  daylight. 

fb.  In    titles    of  office,    captain  of  the  war, 

treastirer  of  the  king's  luars,  treasurer  at  wars.  Obs. 

c  1450  Brut  450  Pe  Lord  Wylloghby  was  made  Capten  of 

hys  werris.    1474  Caxton  Chessew.  v.  (1883)  66  loab  the  sone 

of  Saryre  that  was  captayn  of  the  warre  of  the  kynge  Dauid 
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(Cf.  Vulg.  2  Sam.  viii.  i6  yoab.  .erat  mfer  exerdtum\.  1495 
Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VI t  (1896)  isgSir  Reignold  Bray  Knyght 
late  Tresorer  of  Our  Soueraigne  Lorde  the  Kynges  werres. 
1617  MoRYSON  Itin.  II.  53  Ihe  Treasurer  at  Warres  per 
diem  ihirtie  five  shillings. 

o.  in  phrasal  combinations  designating  things 
pertaining  to  warfare,  as  munitions,  f  weeds  of  war. 
+  Castle,  house,  place,  town  of  war  (obs.),  a  forti- 
fied building  or  place,  t  Line  of  war  Naut.,  the 
flotation-line  of  a  ship  when  fully  armed,  ammuni- 
tioned, and  victualled  for  three  months. 

For  articles,  contraband,  councii,  honours  o/iuar,  see  those 
words. 

137}  Barbour  Bruce  xili.  405  Bothwell.  .That  than  at 
Ynglis  mennys  fay  Wes,  and  h.aldin  as  place  of  wer.  Ibid. 
XVII.  243  Till  mak  aparale  For  till  defend  and  till  ass.ile 
Ckstell  of  wer  or  than  cite,  c  137S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vii. 
(James  Afincr)  465  With  alkyne  I nstrument  of  were.as  gyne, 
slonge,  darte  &  spere.  1441  in  Ptttiitpton  Corr.  (Camden) 
p.  liv,  The  .^rchblshop*  officers  by  his  commaundement  kept 
the  said  lowne  of  Kipon  like  a  towne  of  warr.  C1470 
Gal.  fr  Gaiv.  549  That  wy  walit,  I  vis,  all  wedis  of  veir 
That  nedit  hym  to  note.  1474  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot. 
I.  50  Passande  to  Sanctandros  wilh  lettres  vndir  the  signete 
for  cartis  of  were.  1581  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  3U2 
To  fortefie  and  delene  the  samin  \,se.  housel  as  ane  hous  of 
weir.  1605  Camden  Rem.  1  Prouided  with  all  complete  pro- 
visions of  Warre.  1691  T.  H[ale1  Acc.  A'«w  Invent.  125  The 
line  of  War.  .is  10  be  discovered  by  computing  the  weight 
..of  the  Ordnance.. and.. the  weight  of  Men  with  three 
months  Victuals. 

t  d.  Manner  of  fighting.  Obs. 
14. .  Sir  Beues  16^/3323  ( Pynson)  For  no  catel  Wolde  I  let 
sle  .^rundel,  For  he  is  gode  in  euery  were.  1456  .Sir  G.  H  aye 
Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  84  Usage  makis  him.. expert,  be  oft 
banting  of  the  were  that  he  is  wont  till. 
6.  concr.  Used  poet,  for :  a.  Instruments  of  war, 
munitions.  ?  Obs. 

1667  M11.TON /".  i.vi.712  Go  then  thou  Mightiest..  Ascend 
my  Chariot, .  .bring  forth  all  my  Warr,  My  Bow  and  Thun. 
der,  my  Almightie  Arms  Gird  on.  1697  D«YDF.Ky*'>i«/jvin, 
572  Inferior  Ministers,  for  Mars  repair  His  broken  Axeltrees, 
and  blunted  War.  Iliid.  xl.  901  Shields,  Arms,  and  Spears, 
flash  horrible  from  far  :  And  the  Fields  glitter  with  a  waving 
War.  1713  Addison  Cato  I.  iv,  Th'  emljattled  elephant, 
Loaden  with  war. 
b.  Soldiers  in  fighting  array.  1  Obs. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  xil.  214  On  thir  imbattelld  ranks  the 
Waves  return,  And  overwhelm  thir  Warr.  X677  Oldiia.m 
David's  Lament.  Saul  ff  7on.  v,  Seneli .  Where  he,  him- 
self an  Host,  o'ercame  a  War  alone.  1700  Drvden  Pat. 
t^  Arc.  III.  lol  In  this  Array  ihe  War  of  either  side  Through 
Athens  pass'd  with  Military  Pride.  1716  VtiTt.Odyss.  xxlv. 
578  The  opening  gates  at  once  their  war  display.  1814 
Scott  I.ordof  Isles  vi.  xxx.  To  arms  they  flew, . .  And  mimic 
ensigns !  ligh  they  rear,And . .  Beardown  on  England's  wearied 
war.  x8t6L.  Hunt  ^/"//'//i.  141  It  seems  as  if  the  harnessed 
war  were  near.  i8sz  W.  Tesnant  T/iaiie  of  Fife  I.  i.  On 
the  plain  Of  Fife  debark'd  his  proud  invasive  war. 
■t'7.  Course,  jousts,  tournament  of  war :  a  tourna- 
ment, joust.    Similarly,  To  joust  of  war.  Obs. 

137s  Bakbour  Ilruce  xix.  787  And  thai,  that  worthy  war 
alia  wicht.  At  that  metyng  lustit  of  wer.  c  1400  Rowland 
^  Otuel  &12  Kyng  askuardyn  in  his  gere  Rydes  owte  a  course 
of  were.  ^1410  Avoru.  Arth.  xxiv.  Take  thi  schild  and 
thi  spere  And  ride  to  him  a  course  on  werre.  a  1440  Sir 
Degrev.  379  To  the  ca-stelle  he  rad..And  axed  j-ef  ther  eny 
were.  That  wold  hyme  delyvere  him  ther  Off  thre  corses  of 
wer,  Hym  and  xij.  knylhus.  Iliid.  393  He  axit  justes  of 
were.  And  prays  the  of  answere.  c  1450  Brut  366  De  Erie  of 
Marre.  .come  ynto  Engelond  for  to  chalange  Ser  Kdmunde, 
J»e  Erie  of  Kent,  of  certcyn  cours  of  warre  on  hors-bak.  1796 
H.  Mac!*eii.u  Linhs  »'  Fortli  xxxii,  Or  break  the  lance,  and 
couch  the  spear  At  tilts  and  tournaments  o'  weir. 
II.  attrib.  and  Comb. 
8.  In  simple  attributive  use,  with  the  senses  'of 
or  belonging  to  war ',  '  used  or  occurring  in  war', 
'suited  or  adapted  for  war',  etc.  e,.  gen.  as 
war-code.  War  Department,  t  war-feat,  footing, 
■  -law,  t  point,  -service,  zone,  etc. 

1581  Stanyhurst  /Eneis  iv.  (Arb.)  97  Thee  coompanye 
youthful  Surcease  from  warfeats.    a  1586  Sidney  Ps.  xviii. 
IX,  He  me  warre  points  did  show.     1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado 
I.  i.  303  But  now  I  am  return'd,  and  that  warre-thoughts 
Haue  left  their  places  vacant :  in  their  roomes  Come  throng- 
ing soft  and  delicate  desires.    l6oi  Holland  Pliny  vill.  xlii. 
!,  222  The  Scythians  chuse  rather  to  use  their  mares  in 
warre-.service  than  their  stone-horses.     1614  R.  Tailor  Hog 
halh  lost  Pearl  11.  D  3,  With  what  pleasing  passions  he  did 
suffer  Loues  gentle  war-siege.    1656  Earl  Mosm.  tr.  Bocca. 
Urn's  Ad;  Is. /r.  Pamass.  II.  xxxviii.  (1674)  190  They  had  very 
exactly  considered  his  War-Enterprises.     I7<i6  Mansfield's 
Sp.  agst.  Suspending  f^  Dispensing  Frerog.  in  Pari.  Hist. 
(1813)  XVI.  261  As  that  would  have  been  using  the  war 
power  of  embargoes  indirectly  for  another  end  than  a  war 
purpose,  such  an  evasion  of  tiie  law  was  not  judged  wise  or 
fit.     1775  Adaik  Atfurr,  Ind.  380  Each  gets  a  small  bag  of 
parched   corn-flour,   for    his  war-stores.     1797   Rep.   Com- 
mittees Ho.  o/Coiiim.  XII.  301  The  Office  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  W.ir  Dep.trtment  was  first  established  on  the 
nth  July  1794.    1819  D.  B.   Warden  /4«.    U.S.  111.395 
Chapter  xliv.  Of   the  War    Department.      Hid.   405   The 
original  proceedings  of  all  courts-martial,  ordered  Dy  the 
war  department,  are  transmitted  to  that  department  by  the 
judge  advocate  of  the  court.    1855  Grote  Greece  11.  Ixxxvi. 
XI.   286  To    inquire  whether    Thelies   had  exceeded   the 
measure  of  rigour  warranted  by  the  war-code  of  the  time, 
S85S  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  II.  IV.  i.  197  'towards  them 
\sc.  Christi.in  priestsl  the  (Mohammedan]  war-law  speaks 
in  a  sterner  tone.    1804  Times  (weekly  ed.)9  Feb.  1 18/3  The 
army  has  been  placet!  on  a  war  footing.  1918  Nation  {^.  V.) 
7  Feb.  p.  xii/i  The  Government,  .compel  all  ships  plying  to 
ports  in  the  war  zone  to  insure  their  men. 

b.  With  words  that  denote  arms,  accoutrement, 
implements,  etc.  ;  as  war-axe,  -belt,  -club,  saddle, 
Vol.  X. 
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iweeds;  war-balloon,  -cart, -tower;  war-boat,  -canoe, 
•steamer. 

c  1470  Col.  ^  Gaw.  198  Were  wedis.  1513  Douglas 
Aineis  VIII.  vii.  144  Ane  vther  sort  full  byssely  to  Mart 
The  rynnand  quhelis  forgeis,  and  weir  cart  1688  Holme 
Armoury  III.  345/2  The  Great  Saddle  or  War  Saddle, 
which  is  accounted  the  chief  of  Saddles.  1695  J.  E. 
Edwards  Perfect.  Script.  214  Great  commanders.. fought 
in  open  chariots  or  war-coaches.  1778  J.  Carver  Trar. 
N.  Amer.  269  He  gives  a  violent  blow  with  his  war-club 
against  a  post  that  is  fixed  in  the  ground.  1798  Landor 
Gel'ir  VII.  28  Whirling  headlong  in  his  war.belts  fuld.  1807 
P.  Gass  Jml.  215  The  war-mallet  is  a  club  with  a  large  head 
of  wood  or  stone.  1819  Scott  Leg.  Montrose  ii.  His  rider 
occupied  his  demipitiue,  or  war-saddle,  with  an  air  that 
shewed  it  was  his  familiar  seat.  1815  —  Talisman  ii.  Take 
my  war-axe,  and  dash  the  stone  into  twenty  shivers.  1825 
J.  Neal  Bro.  Jonathan  II.  16  A  command  for  Eagle  to  put 
on  his  war-dress.  1826  J.  Howell  {tille)  An  Essay  on  the 
War-gaileys  of  the  Ancients.  1836  Marrvat  Olla  Podr. 
XXV,  The  Burmah  war-boats  are  very  splendid  craft,  pulling 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  oars.  1838  Civil  Engiu.  fi  A  rch. 
Jml.  I.  328/1  I  mprovements  in  War  Rockets.  1839  Carlyle 
Chartism  viii.  158  Or  was  the  smith  idle,  hammering  only 
wartools?  1852  Loncf.  IVarden  cf  Cinque  Ports  iii,  I'o  see 
the  French  war-steamers  speeding  over.  i88z  De  Winut 
Equdtor  77  We  now  came  in  sight  of  a  fleet  of  some  100  huge 
war-canoes.  1884  St.  James's  Gaz.  8  Feb.  5/1  An  ordinary 
war-balloon.. may  either  contain  an  officer  in  charge  or  be 
dispatched  unattended.  1909  G.  M.  Trevelvan  Garibaldi 
r,  the  Thousand  xii.  213  A  high  hill,  on  the  spur  of  which 
Talamone  and  its  old  war-tower  projected  into  the  sea. 

c.  With  words  that  denote  a  commander,  officer, 
army,  etc.,  as  war-captain,  -chief,  -leader ;  war- 
array,  -company,  -force. 

1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  77  The  Generall  of 
all  the  warre-forces  throughout  Britaine.  17S7  [Burke) 
Europ.  Settlem.  Amer.  I.  II.  iv.  182  When,  .the  fury  of  the 
nation  is  raised  to  the  greatest  height,.. the  war  captain 
prepares  the  feast,  which  consists  of  dogs  flesh.  1800  Cole- 
ridge Piccolomini  I.  iii.  18  We  had  not  seen  the  War-Chief, 
the  Commander.  1814  Scott  Ld.  of  Isles  vi.  xii,  The  rest 
of  Scotland's  war-array  With  Edward  Bruce  to  westward 
lay.  1906  C.  Squire  Mythot.Anc.  Brit.  v.  48  The  traditions 
which  make  him  [Arthur]  a  supreme  war-leaderof  the  Bri- 
tons, 1913  J.  A.  Cramb  Germany  .J-  England  I  (1914)  35, 
1  seem  to  hear  again  the  thunder  of  the  footsteps  of  a  great 
host. . .  It  is  the  war- bands  of  Alaric  ! 

d.  With  words  denoting  cries,  songs,  musical 
instruments,  etc.,  as  war-chant,  -horn,  -march, 
-music, -pipe, -shout,  -tramp,  -trumpet, -whistle,-yell. 

177s  Adair  Amer.  Ind.  388  Taking  from  him  his  drum, 
war.whistle,  and  martial  titles.  1793  Blake  America  76 
Sound !  sound  !  my  loud  war-trumpets.  1808  Scott  Marmion 
v.  V,  And  varying  notes  the  war-pipes  bray'd,  To  every  vary, 
ing  clan.  1809  Campbell  Gert.  IVyom.  in.  xxvi.  And  for  the 
business  of  destruction  done  Its  requiem  the  war-horn  seemed 
to  blow.  1810  Scott  Liuiy  of  Lake  11.  ix,  What  marvel, 
then.  At  times,  unbidden  notes  should  rise.  Confusedly  bound 
in  memory's  ties,  Entangling,  as  they  rush  along,  The  war- 
march  with  the  funeral  song?  1831  'V^t.\j.KH1  Adv.  Younger 
Son  II.  43  Thus  I  stopped  his  triumphant  war-yells.  i8^J 
Lytton  Last  Bar.  II.  li.  The  first  blast  of  the  war.trump  will 
scatter  their  greenness  to  the  winds.  1847  Tennyson  Princess 
v.  256  When  first  I  heard  War-music.  i86«  Lytton  Lost 
Tales  Miletus,  Secret  IVay  41  The  huge  walls  Shook  with 
the  war-shout  of  ten  thousand  voices.  189a  Rider  Haggard 
Nada  xxvii.  228  As  they  went  they  sang  the  Ingomo,  the 
war-chant  of  the  Zulu. 

e.  With  words  that  refer  to  finance,  as  war- 
budget,  -fund,  -insurance,  -loan,  -ta.r. 

1815  in  Orders  oj  Council  Naval  Service  (t866)  I.  i6  To 
direct  that  the  salaries  established  as  war  salaries,  by  the 
said  Order  in  Council,.. should  be  the  permanent  salaries, 
both  in  war  and  peace  of  the  several  persons.  1817  Coleridge 
Lay  Serm.  *  Blessedareye '  32  The  Revenue  was  diminished 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  war-ta.\es.     1853  Grotk  Greece 

II.  Ixxxviii.  XI.  495  It  is  true  that  the  Athenians  might  have 
laid  up  that  surplus  annually  in  the  acropolis,  to  form  an 
accumulating  war-fund.  1854  Tail's  Mag.  I.  599/1  Gentle- 
men farmers  formed  another  exception  during  the  era  of  war- 
prices  and  yeomanry  cavalry.     1875  Jowett  J'lato  (ed.  2) 

III.  107  War-taxes  tlepress  •.he  poor  .ind  keep  tlicm  at  work. 
1887  J.  C.  MORISON  Serv.  Man  p.  xv.  The  removal  of  all 
fear  of  war  would  be  even  a  greater  gain  Ihan  the  suppres- 
sion of  war.budgets.  1901  CoRvo  Ho,  Borgia  34  The  papal 
jewels  were  pawned,  and  their  price  added  to  the  war -chest. 
1901  Daily  Td.  9  liar.  10/4  He  had  to  ask  for  a  war  vote 
amounting  to  close  upon  eighty-eight  millions  sterling. 

9.  Objective,  etc.,  as  war  breeder,  -chronicler, 
-jobber,  -maker,  -writer ;  f  war-keeping,  -making, 
t  -thirst ;  war-breathing,  -denouncing,  -loving, 
f  -parting,  -stirring  ppl.  adjs. 

14^  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  123  Defence  of  the 
kingis  p'jrsoun . .  is  fer  mare  privilegit  na  is  ony .  ■  were  making 
till  nis  awin  legis.  Z54a  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  160  Capi- 
tairies.  .apte  and  meete.  .for  warrekepyng.  1598  Sylvester 
Du  Bartas  II.  i.  III.  Furies  806  But  if  (brave  Lands-men) 
your  war-thirst  be  such.  1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  5 
This  b  my  opinion  of  the  diuersitie  of  warre-wrlters.  16x0 
Healey  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  vu.  xv.  Vives  274  Mars  is 
violent,  a  war-breeder.  x6ii  Speed  Tkeat.  Gt.  Brit.  xxi. 
(1614)  41/1  The  Cattieuchlani,  a  stout  and  warre-stirring 
people.  X747  Collins  Passions  43  The  war-denouncing 
trumpet.  X79X  Blake  Fr.  Revol.  253  Then  the  King  will 
disband  This  war-breathing  army.  1848  Thackeray  Van. 
Fair  xxxi.  The  war-chroniclers  who  write  brilliant  stories  of 
fightand  triumph.  1860GEN.  P.Thompson  .Audi Alt.  Part. 
III.  53  The  war-jobbers  have  plainly  won.  1908  IVestm. 
Gaz.  2  Mar.  2/2  Raids  by  war-loving  lull  tribes  on  our  Indian 
frontiers. 

10.  Instrumental  and  locative,  as  war-broken, 
■famed,  -made,  -marked,  -shaken,  -tossed,  -trium- 
phant, -wasted,  -wearied,  -weary  adjs.  Also  with 
sense  'for  war',  as  war-apparelled,  -dight  adjs. 

1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  iv.  18  Whiles  the  honourable 


WAR. 

Captaine  there  Drops  bloody  swet  from  his  warre-wearied 
limbes.    x6o6  —  Ant.  ff  CI.  in.  vii.  45  Your  Armie,  which 
doth  most  consist  Of  Warre-markt-footmen.  16*4  Davenport 
City  Night.cap  ill.  (1661)  26  The  hoofs  Of  war-apparell'd 
horses.     1649  G.  Daniel  Trinarch.,Hen.  IV,  ccxlii,  Warr- 
famed    Douglas.      Ibid.,   Hen.   V,  xcix.  Our   Warre-tost 
Realme.    x65a  J.  Taylor   (Water  P.)  Short  Ret.  Journ. 
Wales  (1859)  12  .^n  old  ruined  winde  and  war-shaken  castle. 
x66o  Speech  to  Gen.  Monk  1/1  Her  War-made  breaches  now 
are  cur'd  again.     1725  Pope  Odyss.  in.  486  Pallas  herself, 
the  War-triumphant  Slaid.     1777  Poiter  Aischylus,  Set*, 
agst.  TJiebes  150  Nor  the  war- wasted  town  betray.    1804 
Campbell  Soldier's  Dream  22  Fain  was  their  war-broken 
soldier  to  stay.    i8ax  Joanna  Baillie  Metr.  Leg.,  Wallace 
xcv.  From  war-dight  youth,  to  barefoot  child.    x8a7  G.  Dar- 
LEY  Syh'ia  149  The  wild,  war-blasted  marches.     1902  J.  H. 
Rose  Napoleon  I  (ed.  2)  II,  xxv.  lot  Duroc,  a  short,  stern, 
war-hardened  man.     190Z  Edin.  Rev.  July  ^9  Campbell  s 
'  Soldier's  Dream '  is  the  most  beautiful  rendering  in  English 
verse  of  the  war-weary  mood.     1915  A.  Reade  Poems  of 
Love  .5-  War  52  Joan,  the  Mystic  Maiden,  rides  Through 
the  war-swept  countrysides. 
11.  Special  comb. :  war-arro-w  (  =  ON.  her-gr"), 
an  arrow  split  into  segments  which  are  sent  out  by 
a  chief  as  a  call  to  arms;  war-bird  U.S.  =  war- 
eagle  ;   ■war-boy,   in  Africa,  a  coloured    fighting 
man  or  soldier  ;  •war-cloud,  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
smoke  rising  from  a  battle-field  (cf.  troKeiwto  v(ipos 
J  Had  xvii.  243) ;  fg.  something  that  threatens  war; 
war-correspondent,  a  journalist  engaged  by  a 
newspaper  to  send  home  first-hand  descriptions  of 
the  fighting  ;  war-eagle,  the  golden  eagle,  so  called 
because  the  N.  American  Indians  decorate  them- 
selves with  its  feathers  ;  war-fain  a.  pseudo-arch., 
eager  to  fight ;   war-game  =  Khieg.spikl  ;    also 
attrib.  and  fig. ;    fwar-hable   a.,  [hable  =  AsLjt 
a.  ;   cf.  Habile  a.],  fit  for  war,  of  military  age ; 
war-hatchet,  a  hatchet  used  by  the  N.  American 
Indians  to  symbolize  the  declaration  or  cessation 
of  hostilities  (see  quots.  and  cf.  Hatchet  sb.  2)  ; 
•war-hawk  U.S.,  one  who  is  eager  for  the  fray,  a 
'  brave  ' ;  war-head  (of  a  torpedo  :    see  quot.)  ; 
i"  war-headling,    a    military   chieftain   or    com- 
mander ;  war-hound  fg,   (cf.   War-dog)  ;  war- 
minister,  the  person  who  directs  the  war-affairs  of 
a  state  ;  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War ;  war-post, 
a  post  into  which  N.  American  Indians  strike  the 
war-hatchet ;  war-talk,  a  formal  discussion  among 
N.  American  Indian  chiefs  about  war;   also  _fig. ; 
war-trail  =  War-path  ;  war-woman  (see  quot.). 
Also    Wak-cry,  War-daxce,   Wak-dog,    War- 
DUUM,  Wak-goi),  W'ab-hobse,  Wak-kettle,  War- 
lock V.2,  War-lord,  War-man,  War-noib,  War 
Office,  etc. 

x866  KiNGSLEY  Hereiu.  xx,  Split  up  the  'war-arrow,  and 
send  it  round.  1836  [Mrs.  C.  p.  Traill]  Baclnv.  Canada 
289  [.-in  Indian  squaw]  adorned  with  the  wings  of  the 
American  *War-biid.  185s  Longp.  Iliaw.  ix.  184  Then 
began  the  greatest  battle  '1  hat  the  war-birds  ever  witnessed. 
1889  Daily  Ne^vs  23  Jan.  6,  6  An  encounter  took  place  re- 
cently just  outside  the  Sulymah  district,  between  a  small 
British  force  and  a  party  of  *war-boys.  xgoi  Alldhidge 
Sherbro  xxvii.  314  They  began  to  be  chased  by  war-boys  in 
canoes.  1827  Mrs,  Hemans  Last  Constantine  Ixxxv,  *  War. 
clouds  have  wrapt  the  city.  1908  C.  W.  Wallace  Childr. 
Chapel,  Blackfriars  i-j2  Absence  of  reference  in  these  two 
plays  is  negative  proof  that  the  personal  war-cloud  had 
passed,  by  1602.  X891  Kipling  Light  that  Failed  ii.  25  Ditk 
was  nmde  free  of  the  New  and  Honourable  Fraternity  of 
♦war.correspondents.  185S  Longf.  Hiaw.  iv.  188  From  his 
eyrie  screamed ..  The  Keneu,  the  great  "war.eagle.  X876 
l\on.\%  Sigurd  in.  (1877)  217  Guttorm  the  young  and  the 
•war-fain.     i8a8  A.  B.  Granville  St.  Petersburgh  II.  75 

I  he '  'war.game '  table,  on  which  the  present  Emperor,  when 
Grand-duke,  used  to  play.  189X  Tablet  17  Oct.  613  A  struggle 
more  serious  than  that  of  any  mere  clerical  war-game.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  x,  62  The  weary  Britons,  whose  •\\  ar-hable 
youth  Was  by  Maximian  lately  led  away.  X841  J.  F.  Cooper 
Deerslayer  xxx,  Our  great  fathers  across  the  Salt  Lake  have 
sent  each  other  the  *war-hatchet.  l88x  TvLOR  Anthropol. 
ix.  224  The  bundle  of  arrows  wrapped  in  a  rattlesnake's  skin, 
or  the  blood-red  war. hatchet  struck  into  the  war-post.  X798 
T,  Jeiferson  Let.  to  J.  Madison  26  Apr.,  Writ.  1854  IV.  238 
At  present,  the  'war  hawks  talk  of  septembrizing,  [etc.].  x8is 
in  M.  Cutler /,(/<•,  y'-w/j.  .lCo»-r.(i8»8)  II.  332 Our war.hawks 
..affect  to  speak  of  it  as  a  glorious  war  and  an  honoraple 
peace.  1865  F.Parkman  Champlain  ix.  (1875)  308 The  Indian 
tribes,  war-hawks  of  the  wilderness.  1898F.  T.^ane  Torpedo 
19  'Ihe  parts  of  a  torpedo  are  as  follows  :— (a)  The  explosive 
head  ("wi-ir  head).  This  is  only  fitted  when  the  torpedo  is  to 
be  used  in  earnest :  for  practice,  a  collapsible  head  is  fitted. 
13 . .  Coer  de  Z.  201 1  Sir,  thus  thou  shall  kre  To  mis-say  thy 
•werbedlynge.  i8ia  Byron  Ch.  Har.  I.  xl,  What  gallant 
•war-hounds  rouse  them  from  their  lair,  -And  gnash  their 
fangs,  loud  yelling  for  the  prey  !    1848  Lytton  AT.  Arthur 

II  CIV,  Unleash  the  warhounds— slay  u-i  those  who  can!  X700 
liuRKE  Fr.  Rev.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  255  From  my  heart  I  pity  the 
condition  of  a  respectable  servant  of  thepubhck,  like  this  war 
minister.  x8i6  J.  F.  Cooper  Last  of  Mohicans  xxMi,  None 
of  my  young  men  strike  the  tomahawk  deeper  into  the  war- 
post.  1881  Tylor  Anthropol.  ix.  224  The  blood.red  war. 
hatchet  struck  into  the  war-post.  1831  Trelawny  Adv. 
Younger  Son  II.  38  Then  they  call  a  *war-talk,  and  say  they 
would  speak  witli  these  white  men.  X834  Sk.  li  Eccentr. 
David  Crockett  xiv.  185  His  public  harangues,  or  bis  war 
talks,  as  electioneering  speeches  are  called  in  the  west.  1851 
Mayne  Reid  Scalp  Hunters  xxvi.  II.  41  Over  the  western 
section  of  this  great  prairie  passes  the  Apache  'war-trail. 
1786  Ferriar  in  Mem.  Lit.  *  Philos.Soc.  Manch.  (1790)  UJ. 
28  In  every  Indian  village,  the  •war-woman..ls  a  kind  ot 
oracle  ;  by  dreams  and  presages,  she  directs  the  hunters  to 
their  prey,  and  the  warriors  to  the  enemy. 


WAR 

WOtV,  so,i  0/»s~^  [Thevenot's  rendering  of  a 
dial.  var.  of  Hind!  W.]    The  Banyan-tree. 

1687  X  I.o\  Ri.i.  tr.  Thct'cnot's  Trav.  iii.  25  Tre«s  of  several 
kinds ;  as  Munguiers,  I'alin-s  Mirabolaus,  Wars,  Maisa-trees. 
AW-t  We  saw  ihe  War-tree  in  its  full  extent.  It  b  likewise 
called  Ber,  and  the  Tree  of  Banians. 

War,  wanr  (war,  W9r),  a,  and  adv,  Sc.  and 
norfh.  Forms  :  3-5  werre,  4  Sc.  ver,  4-6  wer, 
4-5  were,  werr,  worre,  6  wor,  Sc.  woir,  4-5 
ware,  5-6  warre,  5-8  warr,  6  Sc.  var,  C^^ar), 
4-9  war,  8-  Sc,  waur.  See  also  Werbau  a. 
[a.  ON.  V€rre  adj.,  verr  adv. :  see  Wokse  a.  and 
adzf.  The  spelling  ivattfy  which  first  appears  in 
the  1 8th  c,  was  adopted  by  Burns  and  Scott,  and 
is  now  general  in  Scottish  nse.] 

A.  ^j,  =  Worse  a,  in  all  senses. 

ci»So  G£H.  J^  Ex.  3951  To  madian  lond  wente  he  [sc. 
Balaam]  his  ride,  And  wente  is  herte  on  werre  3hogt.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  454  Qua  herd  euer  a  warr  \Gm.  MS.  werr] 
auntour.  ^1375  ii>id.  13411  (Fairf.)  pe  gode  wine  sulde  \>o\x 
first  dUpende  &  sij>en  drink  ^  worre  {earlier  texts  wers]  at 
hende.  1375  Barboir  Bruce  i.  269  Thryldome  is  weill  wer 
than  deid.  CX400  ApoL  LolL  55  Are  t>ei  not.. werr,  and 
abhominabler  J>an carnal  sodomits?  c\\^o  Alphabet  o/Taks 
50  She  said  ^''-t*  she  sulde  sende  hym  a  war  quesiioii  J>an 
owiher  off  ^w  tother  was.  1549  Compl.  ScM.  vi.  57  Thai  schel 
fiM;he  dimuneuis  and  grouis  les,  and  of  ane  var  qualite.  ax^-fi 
KiNDESAY  (Piiscottie)  Chroii.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  1. 178  They  pairtit 
war  freindis  nor  they  mett.  1578  Moysie  Mem.  (Bannatyiie 
Club)  IS  They  ran  togiiher;  the  said  Willie  wes  stricktn 
to  the  gnmd  and  died,  the  vther  throw  the  thie  and  Hile 
war.  XS79  Spenser  She^h.  Cal.  Sept.  108  They  sayne  the 
world  is  much  war  then  it  wont,  i^  J.  Melvill  A  ntob.  .y 
/J/rtry  (Wodrow  Soc.)  1S7  Quhilk  is  maist  sacrilegius  and 
war  nor  PapislicalL  1654  Z.  Coke  Logick  77  World  so  called 
of  War-old,  because  the  older  it  is,  the  W.ir  or  worse  it  is. 
1786  Burns  A  Dream  iii,  There's  mony  waur  been  o*  the 
race,  .A.nd  aiblins  ane  been  better  Than  you  this  day.^  1815 
ScoTT^^KV/V.v,' Vanity  and  waur!'  said  the  Dominie;  *  it 
is  a  trafficking  with  the  Evil  One '.  1849  C.  Bronte  Shirley 
XX,  We're  no  war  nor  some  'at  is  aboon  us;  are  we?  1883 
Longman's  Mag.  Nov.  72  Losh  me  !  it's  just  waur  than  use- 
less  the  day  whativer. 

+  b.  Father  war^  worse  than  one's  father,  de- 
generate. Obs.     Cf.  O'N./ffditr-vern'ft^r  sb. 

«S3S  Stewart  Cron.  Sot.  (Rolls)  I.  206  And  lat  ws  nocht 
be  cawit  fader  war,  I'hocht  wc  l>e  hapnit  now  fra  thame  so 
fer. 

C.  adso/.  (quasi- J<^.)  as  in  /o  get  theivar^  to  get 
the  worst  of  it. 

a  1300  Cursor  .If,  7579  Fie  l>at  wynnes  to  haue  \>e  warr, 
For  ar  i  fle  i  sal  cum  nerr.  13. .  Ga7u.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  1588  Lest 
felle  hym  |>e  worre.  Ibid.  1591  pe  worre  hade  |jat  ober. 
c  137S  Barbour  Bruce  ix.  159  Bot  thar  bowmen  the  wer  had 
ay.  111568  IVyf  Auchtermuchty  xv.  in  Bannaiyne  MS. 
(Hunter.  Club)  345  For  and  we  fecht  I  til  gett  the  woir.  1824 
Scott  RedgawUlet  Let.  x,  If  ye  expect  to  be  ranting  among 
the  queans  o'  lasses, .,  ye  will  come  by  the  waur. 

B.  adv.    =  Worse  adv.  in  all  senses. 

ciaoo  Ormin*  4898  And  swa  ^ju  tellesst  werre  off  J>e,  Swa 
telle>^  Drihhiinbetlre.  a  i%oo C ursor M.  iT9ooj>ai..drund 
him  Uc.  Herod]  in  pike  and  terr,  And  send  hiin  quar  he 
faris  werr,  werr  Jxan  ne  fard  euer  ar.  c  137S  Sc.  Leg.  Snints 
xl.  (Ninian)  1324  pu  sal  wyt  I  ame  of  mycht  ver  J>ane  \>\\ 
we;  J>e  to  dycnt.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxii.  54  per  was  neuere 
dede  |>at  cuere  he  dide,  l)at  greued  hym  warre.  c  1440 
Aipiiabet  0/  Tales  73  Other  t»att  er  hongry  snld  com  &  pryk 
me  war  ^an  t>ai  did.  c  xsao  Skklton  Magnyf.  923  All  i^  out 
of  harre,  And  out  of  trace,  Ay  warre  and  warre  In  euery 
place,  a  1585  Montgomerie  Fl^'ivig  280  They  fand  ane 
monstour  on  the  morne,  War  facit  nor  ane  cat.  17. .  Souih. 
sea  Song  J  in  Ramsay's  Tea-Table  Miscellany  (1775),  L 
34  The  lave  will  fare  the  war  in  troulh  For  our  lang  biding 
here.  1816  Scott  Old  Mori,  vi,  A'  the  warld  kens  that  they 
maun  either  marrj'  or  do  waur.  i8s8  \Ch^9\Cra%>en  Gloss.f 
iVar  and  war^  worse  and  worse. 

War  (w9i),  v.^  Inflected  warred  (w^id), 
warring  (wg-riq).  Forms :  a  uuerrien,  3  wurre, 
weorre,  weorri,  3-4  worri,  worry,  3-5  worfe, 
■werri,  werry»  3-6  werre,  4  werr,  4-5  wer, 
were,  4-7  warre,  6  warr,  dial,  var,  .SV.  weir(Q, 
4,6-  war.  [f.  War  sb.^  Cf.  the  equivalent  OF. 
gturrer^  *werrerj,  also  weneter  Wauray  v.'\ 

+  1.  trans.  To  make  war  upon,   Obs. 

X154  O,  E.  Chron,  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1135,  Dauid  king  of 
Scotland  toe  to  uuerrien  him.  1*07  R,  Glouc.  (Rolls)  4636 
pe  kunde  men  of  i>LS  lond  recetted  were  |>ere  \sc.  \n  Wales] 
Euere  wanne  of  straunge  men  yworred  hii  were.  Ibid.  4987 
Ac  penda  be  hei?ene  due  adde  euere  god  wille  To  worry  liiin 
lOsw>-]  &  don  him  ssame.  <:  1383  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1911) 
Oct.  744  pough  it  be  leful  in  caas  to  werre  it  sleen  euele 
CTistene  men..whanne  ri5tfulnesse..shulde  perisshen  elles. 
1390  GowER  Conf.  I.  365  'lo  passe  over  the  grele  See  To 
werre  and  sle  the  Sarazm,  a  1400  Prymer  (iSgi)  40  Sepe 
expu^nauerunt.  Oft  they  werreden  me  fro  my  ^outhe  sey 
now  Israel.  C1470  Hahiung  Chron.  cxxvi.  vi.  (1812)  244  Kyng 
Henry  warr«d  Robert  Estenuyle.  1534  .S"/.  Tapers  Hen.  VHi 
(1834)  II.  186  The  traison,  rebellion,  extorcton,  and  wilful! 
ware  of  your  forsaid  Erles,  ..the  one  varing,  burning,  and 
distroing  the  other.  1609  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  iv.  xxx,  To 
warre  the  Scot,  and  Borders  to  defend. 

/ig.  a  XU5  Ancr.  R.  246  Kastel ;  ^et  is  eueriche  god  mon 
J?et  te  ueond  weorreS.  c  1*75  Five  Joys  o/the  Virgin  26  in 
O.  E.  Misc.  89  AI  hire  weorrej*  ^at  wune>  ine  londe,  1340 
Ayenb.  57  pe  tauerne  is.  .jje  dyeules  castel  uor  to  werri  god 
an  his  hal^en.  c  1366  Chaucer  A.  B.  C.  1 16  He  not  to  werre 
us  swich  a  wonder  wroughte  [Fr.  ne  cuit  pas  que  fust  pour 
guerre].  But  for  to  save  us  that  he  .sithen  boughte.  14U 
YoNGK  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  156  AI  the  day  of  oure  lyfe  in 

frete  Perill  we  hyth,  for  llire  enemys  ws  werrytli.  1609 
)aniel  Civ.  \Vars  vin.  Ixxv,  222  Loue  and  Ambition,. 
tyranniz'd  on  his  diuided  hart,  Warring  each  other  with  a 
powrefuU  part. 
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•fb.    To  ravafje   (a   city,  land,  etc.)  by  warlike    ' 
operations  ;  to  harry.  Obs, 

1*97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  43  Engelond  ha|>  ibe  inome  v't 
iwerred  ilome  [t/.rr.  iworred,  werred].  Ibid.  7648  Hii  worrede 
al  nori>hombt:rlond,  &  uorJ>  euere  as  hii  come.  1513  BERN'Eiis 
Eroiss.  I.  cxci.  93  Thus  in  euery  parte  was  the  reaime  of 
Fraunce  warrede  in  the  tytell  of  the  kynge  of  Nauer. 
t  O,  To  harass,  persecute.   Obs, 

a  iz^sAncr.  R.  186  Do5  god,  5if  je  muwen,  to  (jeo  t>et  ou 
weorreo.  c  1290  Holy  Rood  324  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  10  Sethl>e 
j>are  cam  An  Aumperour  t>at  hiet  Adrian,  heFene  he  was 
and  swil?e  lul>ur  and  werrede  [v.r.  worrede]  ech  cristine  man. 
1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  1587  Vaspasyan.. after  nero  com,  pat 
beiere  man  was  l>an  he  &  ne  worrede  no3t  cristendom.  1523 
Bernbrs  Eroiss.  1.  ccclix.  235  1),  Whan  the  gauntoyse  sawe 
them  selfe  thus  mocked  and  warred  by  the  gentlemen  of 
Flaunders  [etc.]. 

2.  intr.  To  make  or  carry  on  war  ;  to  figbt. 
Now  only  literary, 

a.  with  const,  against ^  on,  ^  toward ^  upon, 
with, 

£ri3o5  Lay.  20191  Ar3ur..bi-ljei  Colgrim  Jje  weorredea^aein 
him.  cxz-^o  Halt  Meid.  5  Babilones  folc.  .J'e  deoueles  here 
of  helle . .  weorreS  &  warpe<S  eauer  toward  tis  tur  for  to 
kasten  hit  adun.  1297  R.  Glol'c.  (Rolls)  1755  He  bigan  to 
worri  anon  vpe  t)e  king  basian.  1303  R.  Brunne  Haudl. 
Synne  4970  He  lete  J)e  fals  Phylystyens,  ^e  folk  of  Isrel  to 
werre  a^ens.  « 1300-1400  Cwr^r^r  J/.  249j(G6tt.)  Four  kinges 
werrid  \Cott.  MS.  werraud  ^,Jor  werraiid)]  apon  fijf.  C1330 
R.  Rrunn-e  Citron,  IVace  (Rolls)  4786  He  [Cassibolan]  swor 
he  scholde  on  hym  [Androcheusj  were ;  &  \at  lie  had,  he 
scholde  hym  reue.  C1380  Wyclif  Set.  IVks.  Ill,  298  pis 
proude  worldly  prest..prively  meyntene^  cure  enemyes  to 
weren  a^enst  us  wi^j  oure  owene  gold,  c  1450  Lovelich 
Merlin  12153  •'^o  whanne  this  Galachim  gan  to  vndirstonde 
.  .how  his  fadir  kyng  Newtris  with  Arthour  gaii  werre,  to 
his  Modyr  he  wente,  [etc.].  i486  Bk.  St,  Albans,  Coat-arm, 
a  V  b,  And  the  cursed  peple  of  Sem  wercd  ayenys  them. 
a  1513  Fabyan  Chron.  an.  1263  U533)  36  They  drew  to  them 
great  power,  and  warred  vppon  the  landes  and  castellys  of 
syr  Roger  Mortymer.  1530  Palsgr,  772/1  The  turke  hath 
warred  with  Christendome  alt  my  dayes.  1563  Peenij 
Hermaphr.  Cj,  Helena..  For  whom  the  Grecians  warred 
ten  yeaves  space  with  the  Troyans.  x6a9  Hobbes  Thucyd. 
I.  42  The  Athenians  had  done  vniustly,  and  ought  .speedily  to 
be  warred  on.  C1643  Ld.  Herbert  Autobiog.  (1824)  209 
Monsieur  de  Luynes  continuing  still  the  [French]  King's 
favourite,  advised  him  to  war  against  his  subjects  of  the  re- 
formed religion  in  France.  1678  Wanley  Wonders\.  ii.  §  82. 
^Tz/i  Solyman . .  War'd  upon  the  Venetians  and  invaded  the 
Islands  of  Corfu  and  Malta.  1726  Shelvocke's  I'oy.  rou/id 
World  Pref,  p.  xx,  Capt.  George  Shelvocke  may  make  use  of 
this  Imperial  Commi.ssion  in  warring  against  the  Spaniards. 
i^q6  Gazetteer  Scot.  (ed.  2)  207  Fergus,. . after  havingwai  red 
unsuccessfully  with  his  sovereign,.,  retired  in  the  habit  of  a 
monk  to  the  abbey  of  Holyrood house.    1827  Pollok  Course 

T,  vn.  451  The  fated  crew  that  warred  Against  the  chosen 
saints.  1879  Green  Readings  Engl.  Hist.  i.  3  Tribe  warred 
with  tribe. 

trans/.  13. .  Gaw.  ^-  Gr.  Knt.  720  Sumwhyle  wyth  wormez 
he  werrez,  &  with  wolues  ids.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's 
Mor.  234  In  this  wise  doe  eagles  warre  with  dragons.  1814 
ScOTT  Lord  0/  Isles  iv.  iii.  What  make  ye  here,  Warring 
upon  the  mountain-deer,  When  Scotland  wants  her  King? 

b.  simply, 

1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  7887  &  vor  roberd  was  eldore  & 
eir,  gret  folc  he  sende  al  so  Fram  normandie  to  worry  &  is 
fader  biquide  vndo.  a  135a  Minot  Poems  i.  12  Of  Ingland 
had  my  hert  grete  care  When  Kdward  founded  first  to  were. 
1387  '1'revisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  2^7  Oon  Gj^lomaurus  Jje 
tyraunt,  t>at  hadde  i-werred  in  Irlond  and  in  Bretayne. 
c  1400  Mal'ndkv.  (1839)  xxiii.  251  And  whan  thei  werren, 
thei  werren  fulle  wisely,  ci^oo  Brut  11.  322  In  whichetynie 
rayned  and  werred  thilk  orpid  knl^t  Sere  lohn  Hawkwode. 
1471  Caxton  Recuyell  (Sommer)  645  And  they  were  enduced 
to  wnrre  and  to  fyght.  1593  Shaks.  Rich,  II,  11.  i.  252  Wars 
hath  not  wasted  it,  for  war'd  he  hath  not,  But  basely  yeelded 
vpon  compromize  That  which  Ins  Ancestors  atchieu'd  with 
blowes.  i6at  Up.  Mountagu  Diatribx  499  All  the  time  hee 
warred  in  Asia,  and  had  the  spoile  of  yt  wealthy  Country. 
a  1727  Newton  Chronol,  Amended  '\\.  (1728)  214  Sesostris. . 
warred  first  under  his  father.  1764  H.  '^ Kwove-Otrantoxv, 
He  received  the  agreeable  news  that  the  confederate  princes, 
who  were  warring  in  Palestine,  had  paid  his  ransom.  1816 
Byron  Ch.  Har.  nx.  xxxv,  Here,  where  the  sword  united 
nations  drew,  Our  countrymen  were  warring  on  that  day  I 
1887  Mahaffy  &  Oilman  Alexander's  Empire  xxii.  (1890) 
213  The  murder  of  the  young  king  Seleucus  Soter  (1 1 1.),  who 
was  warring  in  Asia  Minor. 

c.  Of  peoples,  sovereigns,  etc.  :  To  carry  on 
war  against  each  other  ;  to  be  (mutually)  at  war. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  9568  Hii  nadde  iworred  bote  a  luie 
bat  hii  acorded  were.  1338  R,  Brunne  Chron.  (1725)  25 
Whan  Alfrid  &  Gunter  had  werred  long  in  ille,  porgh  l^e 
grace  of  God,  Gunter  turned  his  wille.  c  1375  Cursor  M. 
21872  (Fairf.)  Folk  \>^\  salle  gaine  o^er  rise  to  were  [earlier 
texts  werrai]  samin  in  mani  wise.  1607  Rowlands  Famous 
Hist.  34  As  we  are  Christians,  let  us  War  no  more,  But  fight 
'gainst  such  as  will  not  God  adore.  1832  R.  &  J,  Lander 
Exfied.  Niger  I.  88  We  were  told  that  the  natives  of  Cape 
La  Hoo  and  Jack-a-Jack  had  been  warring  for  three  years 
previously. 

d.  To  serve  as  a  soldier. 

1535  Coverdale  2  Tim.  ii.  4  No  man  that  warreth  (Gr. 

ffTpoTtuojLKfo?]  tangleth  him  selfe  with  wordly  busynesses. 
(Similarly  x6ix.)  1594  Selimus  669  He  follow  Mars,  and 
warre  another  while,  And  die  my  shield  in  dolorous  vermeil. 
1631  Gol'ge  God's  Arro7VS  in.  xxxvii.  248  A  righteous  man 
.  .may  rightly  warre  at  his  command.  1841  James  Brigand 
XV,  The  young  gentleman  we  speak  of  has  been  long  warring 
with  the  armies  in  Italy. 
3.  fig.  Of  persons:  To  contend, fight  with  imma- 
terial weapons ;  to  carry  on  a  metaphorical  war- 
fare. Of  things,  forces,  principles  :  To  be  in 
strong  opposition, 

a.  with  const,  as  in  2  a. 


WARATAH. 

f  1200  Trill.  Coll.  Horn,  177  pe  wra35e  Kii  kiiiges..f>e. . 
wurreft  uppe  chirches,  o3er  wanieS  hire  rihtes.  Ibid.  19s 
yeflhe  hadde]  werred  wi(^  god  alse  J>e  deuel  him  to  eggede. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  348  Vlesliche  lustes,  l?et  weorreS  a^ean  \it 
soule  [  =  1  Pet.  ii.  iil.  1390  Go\\e.9.Con/.  I.  366  Homicide 
..Which  werreth  ayeiii  charite.  1484  C.^xlON  Chivalry  77 
Cliasty te  and  strengthe  w;ii ren  and  fyghiei  1  ageyiiste  leclieryo 
andsurmountehit.  xsuCov-^i SermConvoc.  B  vij,  Lette  the 
la  wes  be  rehersed  that  warreth  agaynst  the  spotteof  Synionie. 
1582  Bible  (Rbetms)  /  Pet.  ii.  11,  1  bcseche  you.. to  refraine 
your  selues  from  carnal  desires  wliich  warre  against  the 
soule.  (Similarly  1611).  1595  Daniel  C'lV.  Wars  1.  civ,  But 
was  by  tempests,  wlndes,  and  seas  dtbarr'd  ;  As  if  they  like- 
wise  had  against  him  warr'd.  16x1  Bible  Rom.  \\\.  23, 1  see 
another  Lawe  in  my  members,  warring  against  the  Lawe  of 
my  minde.  1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  443  This  writer  is  so 
determined  to  war  with  conmion  opinion,  that,  in  the  eighth 
paragraph,  he  tells  us,  that  [etc.].  1780  Madan  Thelyph.  I. 
242  How  this  learned  man's  prejudices  warred  against  his 
judgment  [etc.].  1792  Rogers  Pleas.  Mem.  i.  314  When,  .on 
the  scathed  oak  warred  the  winter- wind.  i83X  James /*////. 
AugiistiiS-KvXn,  Such  were  the  thoughts. .  that  warred  against 
each  other  in  his  breast.  1842  Nfw.man  Par.  Serm,  VI.  36 
It  is  our  duty  to  war  against  the  flesh  as  they  warred  against 
it.  x866  W.  R.  Alger  Solit.  Nat.  4-  Man  iv.  412  Whoso 
follows  these  directions, ..however  warred  on,  will  never  be 
desolately  alone.  1871  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  IV. 
xvii.  12  William,  at  this  stage  of  his  reign,  warred  rather 
against  the  memory  of  llie  dead  than  against  the  lives  or 
ibrtimes  of  the  living. 

b.  simply. 

c  1400  Bcryn  1990  Lltil  vailith  wisdom.  .Ther  fortune  evir 
wemth,  &  eke  hap  &  chaunce.  1582  Bible  (Rheims)  James 
iv.  I  Your  concupiscences  which  warre  in  your  membns. 
(Similarly  x6ii).  1797  Colerid<,e  Christahel  1.  271  But 
vainly  thou  warrest. 

c.  To  be  in  mutual  opposition.  Cf.  Warring 
///.  a. 

184s  James  Artah  Neil  i,  Antagonist  principles  are  ever 
warring  within  us. 

4.  trans,  with  cognate  object :  To  carry  on,  wage 
(a  warfare,  etc.).  rare. 

1390  GowER  Conf.  II.  62  For  this  a  man  mai  finde  write, 
Whan  that  knyhinode  .=chal  be  werred,  Lust  mai  noght 
thanne  be  preferred,  c  1425  Eng.  Conq,  Ireland  iv.  10 
Robert,  .sette  the  bowmen  for  to  wer  {MS.  Raivl.  were]  the 
fight  of  the  kernels.  1530  Tindale  Lez'.  ProU  P  0  Circum* 
cysion  was  vnto  them  a  comen  bagge  sygnifienge  that  they 
were  all  scdiars  off  God  to  warre  his  warre.  1582  Bibik 
(Rheims)  /  Tvn.  i.  18  That  thou  warre  in  them  a  good  war* 
fare.     (Similarly  i6ix.) 

War  (war,  W9r),  z'.2  Sc.  Also  5  werre,  warre, 
8  warr,  8-9  waur.  [f.  War,  wauu  a.]  trans.  To 
*  worst  *,  defeat  in  a  contest  or  competition ;  to 
surpass,  excel, 

1483  Cath.  AtigL  408/1  To  Warre,  depremere^  deterere^,, 
dfteriorare,  peiorare  (A.).  ?ax5oo  in  Hardyng's  Chron, 
cxiii.  note,  1  he  which  [a  feat  of  sirength]  He  perfourmed . . 
that  neuer  mai  be  werde,  15x3  Douglas  ^-Eneis  v.  iii.  100 
And  now  hes  Pristis  the  fordaill,  and  syne,  in  hy.  The  big 
Centaur  bir  warris,  and  slippis  by  (L.  mine  victam praeterit 
if/gens].  is,jo  Satir,  l^ocms  Reform.  \\\.  53  Fecht  weiil  and 
war  yame  and  wyn  the  ryches  yair.  And  gif  ^e  de,  in  deid 
5e  neid  na  mair.  a  1578  Lindesav  (Pitscottie)  CZ/rcw.  Scot. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  157  Tbay  debeitit  manfullie  and  wareit  edwartis 
wangard.  a  1585  Poi.wart  Ely  ting  w.  Montgomerie  '710 
Grant,  guiss,  \>ax  my  Inventioun  waiis  the  than,  with  out 
|je  quhiik  ^ow  micht  haue  barkit  waist.  XS96  Dalrvmpi.e  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist,  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  13  Wigtoune  waris  the  vthir 
2  baith  in  citi7.enis  and  riches.  (1x6x4  J.  ^\va-\m.i.  Auteb. 
A,-  /?mr>' (Wodrow  Soc.)  154  And,  on  the  uther  part,  Mr. 
Andro,  wha  warred  him  far  in  credit  without  the  contrey. . 
wrot  unto  the  Kirks  at  lainthe.  1721  J.  Kklly  Sc.  Prcn\ 
304  The  Water  will  never  warr  the  Widdie[=  'He  that's 
bom  to  be  hang'd  will  never  be  drown 'd  '].  178^  Burns 
Death  <V  Dr.  Hornbook  xiii,  And  mony  a  scheme  in  vain's 
been  laid.  To  stap  or  scaur  me  ;  Till  ane  Hornbook's  taen  up 
the  trade.  And  faith  he'll  waur  me.  18x6  Scott  Antiq.  ix. 
It  was  a  paper  of  great  significance  to  the  plea,  and  we  were 
to  be  waured  for  want  o't. 

tWar,  v^^    Obs,  rarg^'^.     [Of  obscnre  origin. 
Possibly  a  misprint  for  roar^    (See  quot.)     Hence ' 
Comb,  war-back,  a  trough  used  in  salting  herrings. 

Cf.  ROWEH-BACK. 

1682  J.  Collins  Salt  ^  Fishery  106  The  manner  of  Salting. 
The  Nets  are  haled  on  Board,  and  the  Herrings  are  taken 
out  of  them,  and  put  into  the  Warbacks,  which  standon  the 
side  of  the  Vessel  and  resemble  Chests.  Ibid,  107  It  Js  com- 
mon ^o  allow  2  barrels  of  Salt  in  a  Last,  of  14  barrels  to  War 
withall,  that  is  to  rowle  the  Herrings  in  the  Salt  before  they 
are  Packt. 

War:  see  Be  v.^  Wabk,  Wakbe,  Wear  v,^ 
Where,  Whether. 

Waran,  obs.  form  of  W' abbant  sb.^ 

Warancie  :  see  Warbancy. 

Warand,  obs.  form  of  Warrant. 

Warandare,  obs.  form  of  Warrener. 

Warande,  obs.  form  of  Warraxt,  Wareen. 

Warander,  obs.  form  of  Warhexeh. 

Warandice,  -dise,  obs.  forms  of  Warranti.se. 

Warant(e,  -ie,  obs.  forms  of  Warrant,  -y. 

Warantise,  -ize,  obs.  forms  of  Warrantisf. 
1     Warantte,  obs.  form  of  WAllR.^NT. 
!      !i  Warasdin.    Hist.     [.ifl.  G.    Warasdimr^    f. 
i    Warasdin  (Magj-ar  Varasd)  the  name  of  a  town 
j   and  county  in  Croatia.] 

I  x8oa  C.  James  Milit.  Diet.,  Warasdins,  a  kind  of  Scla- 
■  vonian  soldiers,  clothed  like  the  Turks,  with  a  sugar-Io.if 
j    bonnet  instead  of  a  hat.    Their  arms  .-tre  a  fu/ee  and  pistol^. 

1864  [see  TolpatchJ. 
i      Waratall  (w^-rala).  Also  war-ra-taw.  warra- 
\    taw,  warratah.   [Xative  .Vubtralian  name.] 
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1.  A  name  tot  Australian  shrubs  of  the  genus 
Telopea  (N.O.  I'roteaceir),  esp.  T.  spcciosissima  and 
T.  oreades,  which  bear  crimson  or  scarlet  flowers 
in  terminal  clusters ;  also,  tlje  flower. 

'793  J'  ^-  S.MrTii  Bot.  Nc-w  Hollami  19  (Morris)  The  most 
magnificent  plant  whicli  the  prolific  soil  of  New  Holland 
affords  is,  by  common  consent  both  of  Europeans  and  natives, 
lhe>  Waratah.  1801  P.  G.  King  Lit.  Sir  J.  Banks  25  Aug. 
in  ///>/.  liec.  A\S.IK  (1896)  IV.  314,  I  have  also  sent,  .a  bo.t 
of  waratahs.  i8oz  D.  CoLuiss  Ace.  iV,  X.  IVnUs  II.  66 
Uen-nil-long  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  placing  the  head  of 
the  corpse,  by  which  he  stuck  a  beautiful  war-rataw,  1830 
Hobart  Town  Almantuk  66  That  magnificent  shrub  called 
Warrataw  or  tulip  tree  and  its  beautiful  scarlet  flowers. 
i88s  '  Wanderer  '  Beauteous  Terrorist  etc.  62  And  the 
waratahs  in  sute.  With,  their  flamy  blood.rcd  crowns. 
2.  \  variety  of  the  camellia.  In  full  waratah 
camellia. 

i8«4  LouixJN  Encycl.  Card.  §6613  Camellia,  .double  white 
waratah.  1M6  Treas.  Bot.  II.  207  '2  The  anemone-dowered 
or  Waratah  Camellia. 

Warauiit(e,  -tyse  :  see  Wark.vnt,  -use. 
Warawnt,  obs.  form  of  Wakkant. 
Warbaok :  see  War  y.s  Obs. 
Warble   (w9-jb'l),  j*.l     Forms:    4  warbele, 
-bul,  5  -bell,  varble,  4-6  werble,  4  -bele,  -bul, 
5  wherble,  6  Sc.  verbille,  -tile ;  4-  warble,    [a. 
OF.  werble :  see  Wabble  ».1]  In  early  use,  a  tune 
or  melody  (perh.  of  some  special  kind)  performed 
on  an  instrument  or  sung.     Subsequently  (influ- 
enced by  Warble  v\),  the  action  or  an  act  of 
warbling;  gentle  and  melodious   singing,  esp.  of 
birds. 

13. .  Gaw,  ^  Gr.  Knt,  119  Xwe  nakryn  noyse  with  l»e  noble 
pipes,  Wyldc  wcrbles  &  wy^t  wakned  lote.  c  1374  Chaucer 
Troytiis  It.  1033  pough  be  beste  harpour  vpon  lyue  Wolde  . 
Touche  ay  0  streng  or  ayo  werbul  \v.rr.  warbul,  .bele,  -ble, 
werble,  .bill)  harpe.  1381  Tbevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  355  In 
pe  whiche  instrumentis..}>ey  make^  wel  mery  armonye  and 
melody  wit>  wel  bicke  tunes,  werbeles,  and  notes,  c  140a 
IjYDO.  Ckorle  ff  Bird  xi.  in  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Sot)  i8j 
(Harl.  MS.  116]  The  soote  sugred  armonye  Of  uncouthe 
varblys  and  tunys  drawen  on  lorigc.  c  1407  —  Reson  .y  Sens. 
1249  So  as  the  Swan.  .Syngeth  to  forn  his  fatal  day,  Witli 
werbles  ful  of  melodye.  isoi  D0UCI.AS  Pal.  lion.  i.  xlv,  Na 
matr  I  will  thir  verbillis  sweit  define,  c  Ig90  J.  SrEWARr 
Poems  iS.T.S.)  II.  76 Quhair birds outbirstit  doulcestverblis 
rair.  l6a8  FKLrHAM  Kesotves  II.  xxv.  80  Damned  Sathan  ! 
that  with  Orphean  ayrcs,  and  dextrous  warbles,  lead'st  \s 
to  the  flames  of  Hell.  1741  (jrav  Let.  to  l^est  Apr.,  I  give 
you  thanks  for  your  warble,  and  wish  you  could  sing  yourself 
10  rest.  I7S7  Over  Pieece  l.  614  With  cvVy  murmur  of  the 
sliding  wave.  And  ev'ry  warble  of  the  feather 'd  choir.  1818 
bcorr  //rt.  .\fidl.  xi.  The  strain  was  solemn  and  a^ecting, 
sustained  as  it  was  bj;  the  pathetic  warble  of  a  voice  whicli 
had  naturally  been  a  tine  one.  1834  WoRDsw.  A'zr«.  l^oluiit. 
y.  I  The  linnet's  warble,  sinking  towards  a  close.  Hints  to 
the  thrush  'tis  time  for  their  repose.  1868  Ixicisa  .\I.  Alco  r  r 
Litt/e  il^omen  ii,  Hagar  puts  back  the  cup  which  holds  the 
poison  meant  for  Rodcrigo,  Hugo,  getting  thirsty  after  a 
long  warble,  drinks  it,  loses  his  wits,  [etc|. 

trans/.  1871  Tennvsos  Liisl  Tourn.  254  Quiet  as  any 
water  .sodden  log  Slay'd  in  the  wandering  warble  of  a  brook. 
b.  Manner  of  warbling. 
a  1S47  Si-X'sv  in  roltets  .Misc.  (Arb.)  7  There  shalt  thou 
here  and  se  all  kindes  of  birdes  ywrought.  Well  tune  their 
voice  with  warble  smal,  as  nature  hath  them  tought.  177S 
licRNiy  ///Va  .)/;<!.  1. 191  A  sound  so  much  the  more  agree- 
able, as  It  IS  not  monotonous,  which  b  the  case  in  the  warble 
of  most  other  birds.  177^-83  Jcstamonu  tr.  RaynoTs  Hist. 
Imites  I.  307  Birds  have  a  warble  that  is  peculiar  to  them. 
"•  'Sjo  D.K.  KttOHU.Aiitob.  .y  Ment.  (1906)  I.  202  The  song 
of  the  willow-wren  is  too  low  a  warble  to  attract  general 
attention. 

o.  coUeel.  The  united  sound  of  bird-songs.  | 

xrA  Pennani  Brit.  Zaol.  (ed.  4)  I.  314  Its  notes  are  part 
of  that  time  drowned  in  the  general  warble  of  the  season. 
1794  Mks.  Vwin  Synou.  I.  200  Whose  destructive  temper    ! 
and  disposition  help  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  forest  ami 
the  w  arblc  of  the  grove. 

Warble  (wjjb'l),  sb.t  Also  9  wabble,  wur- 
ble.  [Of  uncertain  origin;  cC  MSw.  varbuUU 
boil,  f.  var  pus  (see  Wake  j*.6) -)- i«/ufe  tumour; 
also  Warbot,  Waribrked,  and  the  dial,  names  for 
the  warble-maggot,  warback  (Orkney),  warbeelle 
(Norf.),7fa;-*K(Sc.),a/a;-*/t/ (Stiff.);  xaAworbitten  j 
(SuPf.),  pierced  by  the  larva;  of  beetles  (said  of  | 
growing  timber).]  1 

1.  A  small  hard  tumour,  caused  by  the  pressure    ' 
of  the  saddle  on  a  horse's  back.     Usttally  //. 

i«07  Makkham  Cax'il.  iii.  (1617)  78  You  shall  bathe  his    i 
backe  where  the  Saddle  stood,  which  will  keepe  him  from 
warbles.    170s  r.on.1  Gaz.  No.  4.78/4  A.. Gelding  near  14 
hands  high,.  ,a  Warble  newly  broke  on  the  olT  side  of  his    I 

r^'iVu''^'  ''•?,*?'"'■"'  ''[V'V^  '"'*"'■  <'757)  II.  161  The  : 

first  [Horse)  will  fret,  call,  and  be  full  of  Warbles,  with  eien  I 

the  least  Journey.     1831  Vocatt  Horse  ix.  169   Ihe  little  ' 
tumours  resultini{  from  the  pressure  of  the  saddle  are  called 
smxrbUs,  and  when  they  ulcerate  ihey  frequently  become 

sit/asfs.  t 

2.  A  small  tumour  or  swelling  on  the  back  of 
cattle,  deer,  etc.  produced  by  the  larva  of  a  gad-fly 
(see  3). 

<.I5»S  MoMTCOMERlE  Fl},ling  314  pe  mair,  the  migram, 
..the  warbilhs,  |>e  wood-worme.  1808  Jamieson,  Hurtle, 
^a  swelling  on  the  back  of  a  cow  or  ox,  A.  Bor.  |i.e.  North 
of  England).  1834  YouAxr  Cattle  xix.  574  A  great  many  of 
the  cattle  in  the  -ame  pasture  will  have  only  a  few  warbles  1 
or;  their  backs,  wliile  others  will,  in  a  manner,  be  covered  I 
with  them.  1880  Times  27  Sept.  .2/6  Then,  graziers  arc 
aiipealed  tj  111  order  to  prevent  the  hides  of  the  living  ani.   J 
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mals  being  injured  by  '  warbles ',  produced   by  parasitic 
insects. 

3.  The    gadfly  or    its    larva    which    produces 
'warbles '.     Cf.  warble-fly  in  4. 

1808  Jamieson,  Warble,  a  sort  of  worm  that  breeds  be- 
twixt the  outer  and  inner  skin  of  beasts,  S.  1810  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  4)  VIII.  495/1  The  larvai  of  the  Oestrus  bovls 
are  commonly  known  to  the  country  people  by  the  names 
of  tiiormtls,  or  wormuis,  or  warbles.  1814  lllustr.  North. 
,  Antiq.ipif  The  hole.. (which  has  probably  been  made  by 
a  warble)  in  the  skin  of  a  be.tst  that  has  been  elfshot.  i88« 
Daily  News  5  May  3/5  The  warble,  or  bot  fly. .strikes  the 
cattle  in  the  summer  months,  depositing  its  eggs  upon  the 
skm,  or  hair.  1889  Ref.  U.S.  Dept.  Agric.  I.  215  (Cent.) 
Avery  large  percentage  (of  fifty  chipmunks].,  were  infested 
with  wabbles. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  warble-hole,  -htiitj), 
-maggot,  -tumour;  warble-fly  (see  3). 

.,,?'' J'  ?•  ^°,°"  ^"'^  Teaching,  Use/.  Arts  vii.  396  The 
*  Wurble.fly  of  the  ox,  scientifically  known  as  (Estrus  bonis. 
1851-4  ToMLiNSON  Arts  f,  Manuf.  II.  30/1  Those  (hides) 
which  contain  'warble  or  wurmal  holes.  1886  Daily  News 
5  May  3/5  The  two  familiar  "warble.lumps  which  may  be 
felt  on  the  back  and  loins  of  the. .  beasts  aff'ected.  Ibid.,  The 
results  of  the  presence  of  the  •warble.maggots. .  is  a  general 
derangement  of  health.  1805  R.  W.  Dickson  Pracl.  Agric. 
II.  1188  "Warble  tumours  arising  upon  the  backs  or  sides 
of  horses. 

t  Warble,  sb:^  Obs.  In  7  werble.  [var. 
*whervel  Whori,  si.^  The  part  of  the  spindle 
that  receives  the  thread  :   =  Whorl  sb. 

I5«i  (Implied  in  Warbled  a.l]    i6ti  Cotcr.  s.v.  Fusee, 
Piis/e  avec  ses pesons;   as  Astragale;   because  commonly    ■ 
theworkeon  it  resembles  manyspooles  and  werbles  threaded, 
or  ioyned  together.  j 

Warble  (wg-abM),  v.^  Forms:  ■> ^  werbel,  I 
?  5  -il,  6  warbell,  6-  warble,  [a.  north-eastern 
OF.  werbler,  werbloier  (Central  OF.  guerbler, 
guerbloier ;  i6th  c.  in  corrupt  forms  verbloier, 
verbbier,  verbier),  f.  werble  Warble  j/'.l,  a.  OHG. 
werbel,  recorded  only  as  glossing  L.  plectrum  and 
sistrum,  but  prob.  used  in  many  other  applications 
of  the  general  sense  'something  that  revolves' 
(MUG.  werbel,  wirbel,  mod.G.  wirbel,  whirlpool, 
whirlwind,  spinning-top,  vertex  of  the  head,  etc); 
cogn.  w.  (M)Du.  wervel  harp,  ON.  hvirfill  axzXe, 
ling,  crown  of  the  head,  f.  OTeut.  root  */iwert-  to 
revolve:  see  Whirl  sb.  and  v.,  Whorl. 

The  Fr.  vb.  seems  to  have  primarily  referred  to  the  ma. 
nipulation  of  the  strings  of  a  musical  instrument  (cf.'sa 
belowi,  but  was  also  used  for  the  production  of  delicate 
varieties  of  tone  in  singing.  The  sb.  werble  has  only  one 
example  in  Godefr.,  where  it  may  mean  '  modulation  '  or 
melody'.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  with  certainty 
in  which  of  Its  senses  the  Ger.  sb.  was  adopted  in  Ol'.  j 
perh.  in  that  of  '  plectrum  ' :  perh.  in  that  of  '  tuning-peg  ' 
(so  M HG.  werbel).  Mod.G.  has  a  verb  witbeln  to  warble. 
In  hng.  the  existence  of  the  vb.  before  the  i6th  c.  is 
doublful  isee  the  remark  under  i  below),  though  there  are 
several  examples  of  the  sb.  in  the  14th  c] 

1 1.  a.  iiUr.  1  To  resound,  b.  trans.  1  To  pro- 
claim by  flourish  of  trumpets ;  1  to  sound  (a  trum- 
pet). Obs. 

The  identity  of  the  word  in  quot.  13..  is  uncertain:  the 
sense  may  be  '  whirling  '.  In  quot.  a  1400-50  the  reading 
and  construction  are  doubtful. 

'3-  •  Gaw.  .)■  Gr.  Knt.  2004  pe  werbelande  wynde  wapped 
fro  tw  hy5e,  it  drof  vche  dale  ful  of  dryftes  ful  grete. 
a  1400-30  "  ""■  Alex.  2222  Now  ere  his  seggis  all  sett  & 
l-e  saute  ne-,is.  Were  wakens  be.twene,  werbild  in  trompis. 
\,UHl>l.  .)/i.  Were  wakned  be-twene;  wcrblet  trompez.] 

2.  iutr.  To  modulate  the  voice  in  singing  ;  to 
sing  with  trills  and  quavers.  In  later  use  (in- 
fluenced by  sense  4),  to  sing  softly  and  sweetly, 
in  a  birdtike  manner ;  often  merely  a  jocose  substi- 
tute for  sing. 

1530  Paij,or.  771/..,  I  warbell  with  the  voycc,  as  connyne 
syi.gers  do,  7e  verbie.  It  is  a  worlde  to  here  hym  synge, 
whan  he  IS  disposed  to  warbell.  1594  Carkw  lliiartes 
Exam.  viii.  (1596)  114  Children.. » ho  haue  a  good  voice, 
.ind  ivarble  in  the  throat,  are  most  vntoward  for  all  sciences. 
1600  SllAKs.  .■(.  V.  L.  II.  V.  38  Come,  warble,  come.  1611 
CoruK  ,  Predonner,  to  shake,  diuide,  warble,  quauer  in 
singing.  1811  licSBV  Diet.  .Mus.  (ed.  3I  s.v..  To  warble  is 
to  sing  in  a  mode,  or  maimer,  imitative  of  birds.  Those 
soprano  performers,  whose  voices  are  of  a  clear,  fluled,  and 
shrill  tone,  and  who  run  divisions  with  a  close  and  liquid 
sweetness,  are  s.aid  to  warble.  1884  Mrs.  Praed  Zero  xiv, 
Patti  warbled  in  the  theatre. 
quasi-/raH.r.  with  complement  (jocular), 
i8so  Thackeray  Pendemiis  xliv.  She'd  sit  down  and  sing 
to  you,  and  gaze  at  you,  until  she  warbled  your  soul  out  of 
your  body  a  most. 

b.  Of  music  :  To  sound  in  quavering,  flexible 
melody  ;  to  be  produced  with  free,  smooth,  and 
rapid  modulations  of  pitch.  ?  Obs. 
.  1714  Gav  Shrth.  in.  Wed.  3  Such  Strains  ne'er  warble 
in  ";«  Lmnet  s  1  hroat.  <i  1751  Doddridge  ffymns,  '  Lord 
of  tlie. Sabbath '  iii,  No  Groans  to  mingle  with  the  Songs, 
Which  w.irble  from  immortal  I'ongues.  1813  Sketches  0/ 
Character  (ed.  2)  i.  At  the  same  instant,  Emily's  sweetest 
notes  warbled  in  his  ear. 

o.  poet.  Of  a  small  stream  :  To  make  melody 
as  it  flows.  Also  of  the  wind. 
•S79  [see  W'arblino  ffl.  a.'  i).  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ill.  31 
I  he  tlowrie  Brooks  beneath  That  wash  thy  hallowd  feet, 
and  warbling  flow.  1706  PiiiLurs  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Warble 
.  .to  g.-irKlc  or  purl,  a.s  a  Ilrook  or  Stream.  1718-46  Tiio.M- 
SON  .S/t,-//,^.  Wy  High  to  their  fount,. .amid  ihe  hills  And 
woodlands  w.irbling  round,  trace  up  the  brooks.  1783 
Ckabbe  I'iilage  II.  2ot  As  old  Thames, .Sees  his  young 
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streams  run  warbling  at  his  side.     1814  Southey  Roderick 
xvill.  207  The  quiet  voice  Of  waters  warbling  near. 

d.    U.S.  To  yodel.    (In  recent  American  Diets.) 

1880  [see  Wabuling  vbl.  sb.  c.} 

3.  trans,  a.  To  sing  with  quavering  trills  and 
runs,  to  utter  melodiously,  to  carol.  Also  to 
warble  forth,  out,  over. 

•576  Gascoigne  Philomeue  (.\rb.)  89  And  many  a  note,  she 
warbled  wondrous  wel.  a  1593  Maklowe  Ovid's  Elegies  i. 
!•  33  Elcgian  Muse,  that  warblest  amorous  laies.  1634  SlK 
r.  Herbert  Trav.  207  The  lookers  on  incessantly  warble 
out  soft  trembling  Musique.  1693  Dkvden  Juvenal  m.  98 
Softly  She  Warbks  over  all  she  hears.  1754  Gray  Pleasure 
i3The  Sky-lark  warbles  high  His  trembling  thrilling  ecstacy. 
1848  fnAcKEKAY  I'an.  pair  xxv,  Emmy.,  began  to  warble 
that  stanza  from  the  favourite  song  of  Wapping  Old  Stairs  '. 
tin  Poultry  Chron.  II.  118/1  .'\gain,  we  have  that  pretty 
songster ..  warbling  forth  its  melodious  song,  the  Canary. 
1868  Louisa  M.  Alcott  Little  li''mien  xii,  Ned,  getting 
sentimental,  warbled  a  serenade. 

b.  To  express  or  celebrate  in  song  or  verse. 
Also  \iit\\  forth,  fotii. 

1591  Sylvester  Dit  Bartas  1.  i.  18  O  Father,  grant  1 
sweetly  « arble  forth  Vnto  our  seed  the  World's  renowned 
Birth.  1615  Milton  Ps.  cxxxvi.  89  Let  us  therfore  warble 
forth  His  mighty  Majesty  and  worth.  1634  SinT.  Herbert 
Trav.  7  The  Riuer  Lsethe  so  warbled  out  by  Poets.  1715 
Pope  Odyss.  I.  446  Warbling  the  Grecian  woes  with  harp  and 
voice.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  109  r  2  You. .warble 
out  your  groans  with  uncommon  elegance.  1868  Louisa  M. 
Alcott  Little  Women  ii.  Having  warbled  his  thanks . .  Hugo 
departed.  1875  Tennyson  Q.  Mary  111.  vi.  Or  would  you 
have  me  turn  a  sonneteer,  And  warble  those  brief-sighted 
eyes  of  hers? 

4.  intr.  fa.  To  twitter,  .is  a  young  bird;  to 
make  uncertain  attempts  at  singing.  Alsoyf^.  Obs. 

1605  Br.  Andrewes  Scriii.  (Heb.  ii.  16)  (1629)  8  It  brought 
forth  a  Benedictus,  and  a  Magnificat,  from  the  true  setd  of 
Abraham  j  If  it  do  not  the  like,  from  us,  certainely  it  but 
flotes  in  our  braines  ;  we  but  warble  about  it.  j6ii  Cotgr., 
Cazoiiiller, . .  to  warble,  as  a  young  bird  when  it  first  begins, 
or  learnes,  to  sing. 

b.  Of  birds  :  To  sing  clearly  and  sweetly. 

1606  Warner  .4/4.  Eng.  xiv.lxxxii.  (1612)343  No  birds  were 
heard  to  warble.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  viii.  265  Birds  on  the 
branches  warbling.  1731  Pope  Ess.  .Man  i.  216  The  life 
.  .which  warbles  thro'  the  vernal  wood.  1750  Gray  Elegy 
(Pembroke  text)  1 19  The  Ked-breast  loves  to  build,  &  warble 
there.  iSm  Capern  Ballads  fg  Songs  J38  When  thrushes 
warble  in  the  elm  tree's  crown. 

5.  t  a-  trans.  To  manipulate  (the  strings  of  a 
musical  instrument)  in  playing.  Obs. 

1S7*  H.  WoiTON  Coiirtlie  Coutrov.  285  Then  bee  looke  his 
Lute,  and  warbling  the  strings  with  tenne  thousand  delicate 
diuisions,  hee  beganne  to  saye(etc.J.  1638  Junius /'a/«/. 
Ancients  297  The  left  (hand].. did  with  divided  fingers 
warble  the  strings. 

t  b.  intr.  Of  a  stringed  instrument  :  To  give 
forth  melodious  sounds.  Obs. 

i6ao  T.  Chancer  Div.  Logikc  66  The  Harpe  warbleth 


79*_Mrs.  Rauclifie  .Myst.   Udolpho  xv,  The  while  we 
near, 


chant  our  ditties  sweet  'fo  some  soft  shell   that  warbles 


+  o.  To  play  upon  as  upon  strings.  Obs. 
c  1640  J.  Smyth  Lives  Berketefs  (1883)  I.  371  Upon  which 
stringe  I  have  already  warbled  in  the  ill  harmony  of  the  six 
last  lords  lives.  (11677  Barrow  Serm.  Wks.  1686  HI.  107 
New  objects  with  a  gentle  and  gratefuU  touch  warble  upon 
the  corporeal  organs,  or  cicite  the  spirits  into  a  pleasant 
frisk  of  motion. 

d.  Sc.  '  To  play  the  quicker  measures  of  a  piece 
of  bagpipe  music,  in  which  there  arc  a  large 
number  of  grace-notes'  {Eng.  Dial.  Diet.) 
Warble  (wg-jb'l),  v.'i-  Falconry.  Also  5 
warb(b)el(l,  warbul,  6  warbile.  [Of  obscure 
oiigin ;  peril,  a.  Du.  wervelen  to  luin  round  (  = 
OE.  *hwierflian,  whence  hwicrjlung  vbl.  sb.  For 
the  change  of  consonant  cf.  nabic  obs.  and  dial, 
var.  Navei..]  traits.  To  cross  (the  wings)  together 
over  the  back  after  '  rousing '  and  '  mantling  '. 
Also  absol.     Hence  Warbling  vbl.  sb. 

X486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Hawking  avjb.  Whan  she  hath 
mantilled  hir  and  bryngith  booth  her  wynges  to  geider  ouer 
hir  backeye  shall  say  yowre  hawke  warbclleth  hir  wynges. 
JUd.  cviiib.  She  warlbelyth  when  she  drawith  booth  her 
wyngys  ouer  the  niyddys  of  her  backe.     1575  Tt;KBEBV. 
Falconrie  134   Stroke  on  hir  wings  that  shee  [your  Spar- 
hawkej  may  mantle  and  warble,    c  1575  Per/.  Bk.  Ke/inge 
Sparhawkes  (1886)  10  Yf  good,  let  her  slyre,  rouse,  mantTe, 
or  warbile  a  while.     1631  Cuitliiii's  Displ.  Heraldry  111.  xx. 
(ed.  2)  228  Which  action  you  shall  terme,  the  warbling  of 
her  wings.     iSga  R.  K.  Burton  Falconry  Valley  Indus  vi. 
65/ooi-n.,  Rousing  themselves, '  mantling  '  and  *  warbling  ' 
(crossing  the  wings  over  the  back,  after  stretching  the  legs), 
as  though  they  had  escaped  a  prison. 
•f-  Wa-rble,  ■->■'■>    Obs.    [l^rh.  a.  Du.  wervelen : 
see  prec.     Cf.  Wobble  v.'\ 
1.  trans.  To  shake  or  cause  to  vibrate,  to  brandish. 
1510  Stanbridce  Vocabula  (W.  de  W.)  D  iv,  Vibro,  to 
warble.     1548  TiioM.Mi  Hal.  /?/./.  (1567),  Vibr.ire,  to  shake 
or  warble,  as  to  shake  a  sword  against  the  sunne. 
1 2.  intr.  To  vibrate,  quiver ;  to  wobble.  Obs. 
»S49.  '573.  »*3«  [■'iM  Warbling  ppl.  a.'].    7a  1560  Jack 
Jug'ir  27,1  She  quauerilh,  and  wardelith  (T^^'ik/ warbelith], 
like  one  m  a  ^liard  K.uerye  ioynt  in  her  bodye  and  euerie 
part.     1604  1.  WkiGHT  I'assians  v.  §  2.  221  The  heartes  of 
men  without  thee  their  last  end  and  eternall  quietnesse,  are 
ever   ranging,  warbling,  and   never  out   of  motion.     1688 
H0L.ME  .-//-w/ck;^  11.  17/1  Stars.. seem  to  have  resplendent 
Kays  waving  or  warbling  forth.     Ibid.  iv.  i.v.  (Roxb.)  402/1 
The  English  sbipps  haue.. ouer  the  sterne,  a  Red  square 
ensigne  as  large  as  the  ship  will  giue   liberty  to  Warble 
about  without  touching  of  the  mizen  mast. 
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WARBLE. 

t  Warble,  "V*  Obs,rare~^.  [Of  obscure  origin.] 
inir.  ? To  qaarrel,  wrangle.  ?  Hence  Warbling 
vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

i6oo  Holland  Lh>y  x.  x\.  382  There  arose  some  w.-irbling 
[a/trrcatio]  amongst  the  chickeii-m.tislers  touching  the  au- 
spice, .of  that  day.  x63a  Lithgow  Trazf,  i-  2  [He]  can  crowd 
and  chawe  from  his  w.irbling  waspishnes,  tliis  stinging  cen- 
sure  of  absurd  vntrueth,  1647  TRArp  Cofint,  Cen.  xyi.  5 
(1650)  130  These  couples  that  are  ever  warbling,  can  neither 
be  at  peace  within  themselves, .  .nor  pray  as  they  should  do 
to  God,.. which  if  they  did  often.,  they  could  not  disagree. 

t  Wa-rbled,  a.^  Obs.  [f.  Warble  j^.^  +  -kd  '-i.] 
Of.  a  spindle  :  Fitted  with  a  whorl. 

?a  1561  ?Cavendish  in  Life  Wohey,  etc.  (1825)  II.  92  That 
the  warbeled  spendell  no  more  abought  shold  ronne. 

Warbled  (wj-jbUd),  a,^   [f.  Warblb  sb.^  Of 

hides :  Injured  by  warbles. 

X885  Atkenxum  11  July  52  The  cattle  producer,  .receives 
..almost  the  same  amount  for  the  warbled  hide  of  the 
animal  as  he  would  obtain  if  it  were  uninjured  by  the  bot 
fly.  1886  Daily  News  5  May  3/5  No  less  than  1,906  [hides] 
were '  warbled  '—that  is  tosay  more  or  less  riddled  or  scarred 
from  warble  attacks. 

Wa»bled  (wg-jb'ld),  ///.  a.  [f.  Warble  z/.^  + 
-ED  1.]    In  senses  of  the  verb. 

1.  Melodiously  sung  or  sounded.  Also,  celebrated 
in  song. 

1634  Milton  Counts  854  If  .she  be  right  invok't  in  warbled 
Song.  17*5  Pope  0<iyss.  i.  420  Hush'd  in  attention  to  the 
warbled  song.  174a  Collins  t^rf?  to  Sivipitcity  -zi  By  old 
Cephisus  deep,  Who  spreads  his  wavy  sweep  In  warbl'd 
wanderings  round  thy  cool  retreat.  1794  Colkridge  Soiin.^ 
La  Fayette^  As  when  far  off  the  warbled  strains  arc  heard. 

t  2.  Of  a  musical  string  (see  Warble  v,^  5  a). 

a  1645  Milton  Arcades  Bj  As  I.,  touch  the  warbled  string. 

Warbler  (w^ubbj).    [f.  Wahble  v.^  +  -er  i.] 

1.  One  who,  or  something  which,  warbles  or  sings ; 
a  singer,  songster. 

x6ii  C0TG8.,  Gasoitilleur^  a  warbler,  chirper.  1633  Mas- 
singer  Guardian  iv.  ii,  And  you  Warbier,  Keep  your  Wind- 
pipe moist,  that  you  may  not  spit  and  hem.  When  you 
should  make  division.  1673  M.  Stevenson  Nor/.  Drollery 
19  At  her  call,  Comes  Blackbird,  Linit,  Alph,  Thrush,  Night- 
ingal.  Melodious  warblers,  c  \^<fl  Shenstone  Elegy  xiv.  20 
Nor  for  the  worthless  bird  of  brighter  plumes  Would  change 
the  meanest  warbler  of  mv  grove.  1818  Byron  yuan  Ded. 
iii,  Your  wish  To  supersede  all  warblers  here  below.  1833 
Tennyson  Dream  Fair  If^of/i.  5  Dan  Chaucer^  the  first 
warbler.  x8so  '  Sylvanus  '  Bye-laius  ^  Dozuns  li.  23  The 
sun  had  not  yet  risen,  and  all,  save  the  warblers  of  the 
woods,  was  still. 
b.  slang. 

1833  'Jon  Bee'  Diet.  Turf,  IVarblers,  singers  who  go 
alK)Ut  to  '  free  and  easy '  meetings,  to  chaunt  for  pay,  for 
grog,  or  for  the  purpose  of  putting  off  benefit-tickets. 

2.  a.  In  the  Old  World ;  Any  one  of  the 
numerous  small  plain-coloured  singing-birds  of  the 
family  Sylviinae,  including  the  blackcap,  white- 
throat,  and  others  having  names  in  which  warbler 
is  the  second  element,  2i% garde n'W.,gr as shopper-w.y 
Reed-warbler,  sedge-w.,  ivillow-w.,  wood-w, 

*773  Pf-n^ant  Genera  0/  Birds  35  Warblers.  1776  — 
Brit.  Zool.  (ed.  4)  I.  329  Dartford  Warbler.  1802  Binglev 
Anim,  Biog.  (1813)  II.  183  Of  the  warblers  in  general.  183s 
Jenyns  Man.  Brit.  Vcriebr.  \o\  Sylvia  Suecica,  Lath. 
(Blue  throated  Warbler).  Ibid.  loS  Sylz'ia  Atricapilia, 
Lath.  (Black-cap  Warbler).  1890  C.  Dixon  /!««.  Bird  Life 
41  Of  the  five  species  of  Warbler  that  stray  here  in  the 
spring,  three  of  them,  the  Aquatic  Warbler,  the  Great  Reed 
Warbler,  and  the  Icterine  warbler,  are  regular  visitors  to 
France. 

b.  In  America  :  One  of  the  small,  usually  bright- 
coloured,  birds,  with  little  power  of  song,  of  the 
family  MnioHUidae. 

1783  Latham  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  II.  ir.  482  Spotted  Yel- 
low Warbler,  Le  Figuier  brun  de  Canada.  1808-14  A. 
Wilson  Ainer,  Ornith.  (1831)  II,  162  Sylvia  autumnali^^ 
Wilson. — Autumnal  Warbler.  1871  Burroughs /A'^t^-AV^/rt 
viii.  (1895)  337  Audubon  figures  and  describes  over  forty 
different  warblers,  ibid.^  The  cerulean  warbler,  said  to  be 
abundant  about  Niagara ;  and  the  mourning  ground  warbler, 
which  I  have  found  breeding  alwut  the  head-waters  of  tlie 
Delaware.  187a  Coues  Key  N.  Amer,  Birds  93  Helini- 
therus  tiermivonts.     Worm-eating  Warbler. 

C.  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand :  A  bird 
of  the  genera  Gerygone^  Malurtis^  and  others. 

1790  y.  Whitens  yrnl.  l-'oy.  N,  S.  Ji^ales  App.  256  Superb 
Warblers.  1889  Parker  Catal.  N.  Z.  Exhib.  119  (Morris) 
Grey  Warbler  (Gerygone  flewiventris)  also  belongs  to  an 
Australian  genus.  1896  Aflalo  Nat.  Hist.  Australia  136 
The  Wrens  and  Warblers— chiefly  Maluri,  with  the  allied 
Amytis  and  Stipiturus — are  purely  Australian. 

3.  .SV.  A  group  of  grace-notes  on  the  bagpipe, 
1875  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  235/2  The  players  introduce  among 

the  simple  notes  of  the  tune  a  kind  of  appoggiatura,  con- 
.^istingof  a  great  number  of  rapid  notes  of^pecnliar  emljel- 
lishment,  which  they  term  warblers.  1886  Stf.vknson  Kid- 
napped XXV.  1894  J.  A.  Stkuart  In  Day  0/  Battle  viii, 
He  owned  I  wa^  no  hand  at  the  warbl<;rs. 

4.  Little  Warbler:  app.  the  title  of  a  song-boolc. 

*  The  Little  Warbler.  Scotch  Songs '  is  the  title  of  a  chap- 
book  of  about  182a  There  may  have  been  other  books  with 
the  same  title;  the  British  Museum  has  three  collections 
of  songs  called  '  The  Warbler  ',  1760  (?),  1772,  and  1840  (?). 

1840  Thackeray  Barber  Cox  Sept.,  A  vast  number  of 
things. .such  as  a  ball  of  string,  a  piece  of  candle,  a  comb, 
a  wbip'lash,  a  little  warbler.  1848  —  Vau.  Fair  v,  He . . 
bought  him.. presents  of  knives,.. toffee,  Little  Warblers, 
and  romantic  books. 

6.  aitrib,  and  Comb,,  as  warbler  tribe;  warbler- 
like adj.;  f  warbler  thruah,  a  North  American 
olive-brown  thrush. 
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1817  STEriiEss  in  Sha70s  Gcu.  Zool.  X.  197  Warbler 
Thrush  (Turdus  motacilla).  1894  R.  B,  Sharpe  Hand-bk. 
Birds  Gt.  Brit.  I.  102  The  mottled  Warbler-like  eggs  which 
are  often  found.  1907  M'estm.  Gaz.  9  Dec  lo/i  With. .all 
the  lesser  warbler  tribe  to  bear  them  company. 

Warbling  (w^-jblirj),  vbl.  sb^  [f.  Warble  z'.i 
-^  -ING  1.]  Tne  action  of  the  verb  in  various  senses, 
€sp.  soft  and  melodious  singing, 

1587  M.  Grove  Pelops  ^  Hipp.  (1878)  63  With  shrillish 
notes  I  would  ne  stay  nor  stent  of  warbuling.  1608  Wii.let 
Hexapia  Exod.  231  Running  catches  and  curious  warbling. 
1707  Curios.  Huso.  ^-  Card.  24  I'he  Air.  .resounds  with  the 
Warbling  of  Birds.  1825  Scott  yml.  21  Nov.(i89o)  I.  6Tom 
Moore's  is  the  most  exquisite  warbling  I  ever  heard. 

//.  1757  Gray  Bard  in.  iii,  And  distant  warblings  lessen 
on  my  ear.  1781  Cowper  Rctircm.  569  The  warblings  of 
the  blackbird,  clear  and  strong.  1B30  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides 
(1885)  II.  319  The  groves. -are  echoing  with  the  warblings 
of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  birds. 

b.  Sc^  Playing  grace-notes  on  the  bagpipe. 

1896  N.  MuNRO  Lost  Pibroch,  etc  251,  I  heard  him  fill 
the  night-fall  with  the  *  Bhoilich  '  of  Morar,  with  the  brag 
of  a  whole  clan  in  his  warbling. 
O.    U.S.  =  YODELING  vbl.  sb. 

1880  'Mark  Twain'  7>amp  Ahr.  xxviii.  257  We  recog- 
nised, also,  that  it  was  that  sort  of  quaint  commingling  of 
baritone  and  falsetto  which  at  home  we  call  *  Tyrolese 
warbling*. 

t  WaTbling,  vbL  sb:-  Obs,  [f.  Warblb  v.'^ 
+  -iNG  1.]     A  vibration  or  quivering, 

i6ai  T.  Qkk^gvjr  Ex fios.  Eccles.  xiL  5.  323  The. .spirit  of 
life  is  feeble,  and  is  little  quickened  with  the  warbling  of 
melodious  ayre.  1688  HoL.Mii  Ar?noury  i.  21/1  It  hath 
a  resemblance  to  the  Rays  of  tlie  Sun,  wiiich  shooteth  out 
like  the  warbling  of  a  Klame  of  Fire, 

Warbling  (wgublig),///.  a.i  [f.  Warble  z/.i 

■{■  -ING  2  ] 

1.  That  warbles ;  esp.  singing  or  making  tuneful 
melody  with  sweet  quavering  notes. 

1549-62  Sternhold  &  H.  Ps.  cxxxvii.  5  Then  let  my 
fingers  quite  forget,  The  warbling  harpe  to  guide.  1576 
Pkttie  Petite  Eatlace  14b,  The  bird,.heares  his  felowes 
sing,  and  is  not  able  to  vtter  one  warbling  note  out  of  his 
mourneful  voice.  1579  Stenser  Shefih.  Cal.  June  4  'J'he 
gentle  warbling  wynde.  1610  iovi^. Honours  Acad.  in.  119 
Hauing  a  warbling  Lute  in  her  Iiand.  1697  Dbyijen  Virg. 
Past.  VI.  114  The  warbling  Nightingale  in  Woods  com- 
plains. 1757  DvER  Fleece  11.  32  Alternate  songs  shall  sooth 
your  care,  and  warbling  music  break  from  cv'ry  spray.  1765 
J.  Bkown  Chr.  yrnl.  1.42  O  hast  t)iou  tuned  these  birds  to 
sing  forth  thy  honour  in  their  warbling  notes?  1883  D.  C. 
}ilvRR AY  Hearts  xiv.  (18S5)  J15  'I'he  soaring  soprano  and  the 
high  warbling  tenor. 

t  b.  Of  discourse  :  ?  Ineffectual.  (Cf.  Warble 
».!  4  ay?^.).  Obs, 

i6ai  T.  Granger  Expos.  Eccles.  xii,  12.  334  He.. may 
justly  retract  the  Reader  from  other  warbling,  erroneous, 
imperfect  discourses,  and  treatises  of  men. 

2.  In  names  of  birds,  as  the  W'arbling  Flycatcher 
or  Vireo,  Virco  gilvtis. 

1783  Latham  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  II.  i.  157  Warbling 
Grosbeak.  1808-14  A.  Wilson  Amer.Ortuth.  (1831)  II.  76 
/  ^ireo gih'us, . .  Warbling  Flycatcher.  1888  Sclateh  &  Hud- 
son Ar^'-entine  Ornith.  I.  51  Ringed  Warbling  Finch, 

tWa-rbling;, //»/.  «.^  Obs.  [f.  Warble  z;.- + 
-iNfj2.]    In  continual  motionj  quivering. 

1549  Coy ERDALE,  etc.  Erasui.  Par.  yas.  i.  13-21  He . .  that 
Ictteth  liis  tongue  runne  at  large,  which  is  a  warblyn^ 
membre  and  a  slippery.  1573  Uaret  Alv.  F.  300  Trctnula 
in  pileo  piuma,  a  warbling  or  quavering  feather,  &c.  1604 
T.  Wright  Passions  v.  §  2.  170  When  wee  cast  a  stone  into 
a_  calme  water,  we  may  perceiue  diners  warbling  naturall 
circles.  x63a  Lithgow  Trazu  viii.  376  Whilst  1  cut,  and 
crush  their  \sc.  the  serpents']  warbling  wombe. 

tWarbot.  Obs,  [?  Alteration  of  Warble  j^.2, 
after  Scarbot.]    =  W'arblk  sb!^  3. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  516/1  Warbote,  wyrme,  emigran{e)us. 
1530  Palsgb.  2S6/2  Warbot  a  wornie,  escurbot, 

Warbrace  :  see  Warderrace  Obs, 

"W"arch(e  :  see  Warisu  z/.,  Wark,  Wretch. 

Warck,  dial,  form  of  Work. 

t  Warcodling.  Obs.  [See  Codling  1 ;  the  first 
element  is  uncertain.]    Some  kind  of  sea-fish. 

1525  \\\  Excerpt  a  €  libris  dom.  Jacobi  Quinti  (Bannatyne 
Clubj  9,  iij  girlsis,  ..v  warcodlingis. 

Warcraft  (wgukraft).  [f.WAR  j/^.i  +  Craft  sb^ 

1.  Cunning  and  skill  in  warfare;  the  art  of  con- 
ducting a  war, 

a  x66i  Fuller  Worthies,  Laucs.  (1662)  124  Duke  Hamble- 
ton..had  OfUcers  who  did  Ken  the  War-craft,  as  well  as 
any  of  our  Age.  1846  Eclectic  Rev.  XIX.  177  The  leading 
secret  of  Napoleon's  war-craft,  consisted  in  an  inversion  of 
the_  current  rules  of  warfare,  1863  Kitaglkk-e.  Crimea  (1S77) 
V.  ii.  370  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  a  veteran  well  skilled  in  that 
part  of  the  war-craft  which  belongs  to  the  hour  of  combat. 
1897  E.  Convbeare  Hist.  Caiubridgesh.tj^  The  king  plainly 
felt  the  matter  one  of  extreme  urgency,  needing  his  own  pre- 
sence, with  all  his  warcraft  and  statecraft,  to  deal  with  it. 

2.  W^ar-vessels  collectively. 

1898  Ditily  Ne-vs  6  Aug,  5/6  Claiming  the  right  to  lock 
the  Bosphorean  gates  of  the  Euxine  against  the  fleets  of 
the  other  Powers  after  passing  our  sui>errtuous  warcraft 
outwards. 

WaT-cry.  [Cf.  F.  cri  de  guerre^  A  cry 
(whether  a  shout  or  a  significant  name  or  phrase) 
uttered  by  a  body  of  fighters  to  encourage  each 
other  in  charging  the  enemy  or  in  rallying  to  the 
fray. 

1748  Anson^s  Voy,  i.  iii.  30  Orellana  placed  his  hands 
hollow  to  his  mouth,  and  bellowed  out  the  war-cry  used  by 
those  savages,     1757  [Burke]  Europ,  Settlem,  Amer.  1.  11. 


WARD. 

iv.  187  Setting  up  a  most  tremendous  shout,  which  they  call 
the  war  cry,  they  pour  a  storm  of  musquet  bullets  upon  the 
enemy.  1808  Jam  ieson,  Slogan,  the  war.cry,  or  gathering 
word,  of  a  clan.  1815  Elvhinstone  Acc,  Caubulw.  v.  216 
Proclaiming  the  Selaut  (or  war-cry  of  the  Mussulmans). 
1836  TiiEKLWALL  Greece  III.  xxiii.  290  The  army  followed 
with  an  appalling  war-cry, 

\>.f,g. 

1848  Sir  J.  Graham  in  C.  S.  Parker  Life  Sf  Lett.  (1907) 
II.  6^  A  further  reform  of  the  representation  will  be  the 
stalking-horse  of  tlie  ambitious,  and  the  war-ci'y  of  their 

I  dupes.  1880  {:title)  The  War-Cry  and  Official  Gazette  of 
the  Salvation  Army,     1902  L.  Stephen  6Vh//.  A'/tJiir.  IV.  ii, 

j    72  He  was  content  with  any  general  principle  which  would 

I    serve  fur  a  war-cry. 

I      t  Ward,  sb.^  Obs.  Forms:  1  weard,  4-5  warde, 

I    5-  ward.    [OE.  rveard  masc.  ~  OS.  ward^  OHG. 

I    (,MIIG.,  mod.C.)  %vart,  ON.  vprS-r,  Goth,  daura- 

I  wards  doorkeeper :— OTeut.  *wardu-z^  *wardo-z; 
s)nonymous  words  differing  in  declension  areOE. 
wearday  OHG.  warlo  (MHG.  warle) :— OTeut. 
"^wardon-^  and  Goth,  wardja  :— OTeut.  *wardjon- ; 
f.  Teut.  *%var(t-,  an  extended  form  of  *war-  to 
watch,  guard  ;  see  Waub^^.2  anda.]  A  watchman, 
guard,  keeper,  warden. 

Common  in  OE.  (often  applied  to  God,  as  In  rodora  wcardy 
keeper  of  the  skies).  Later,  chiefly  as  the  second  element 
in  compounds,  as  bear-,  gate-,  hay-,  7uiil;  woodward. 

Beowulf  21^  Weard  Scildinga,  .se  l>e  holmclifu  healdan 
scolde.  /z68o  C^,dmon  Hymn  i  Nu  scylun  her^^an  hefaen- 
ricaes  uard.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  11  Salomones  reste  waes 
mid  weardum  ymbseted.  J377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xviii.  320 
For  any  wye  or  warde  wide  opene  the  ^atis.  1471  Caxton 
Rccuyell  (Sommer)  213  Thou  hast  slayn  the  wardes  of  the 
serpentes  and  the  portj-ers  of  the  lions  [Fr.  (1510)  les  sour* 
sers  des  serpens  <5-  les  portiers  des  lyons'\  that  kepte  this 
conire  Inhabitable. 

Ward  (wyid),  j^.2  Forms :  i  weard,  3-7 
•warde,  4  .5V.  vard,  5  waard,  iwrth.  wayrd,  5-8 
4SV.  waird,  6-7  (;a;r)  word(e,  7  Sc.  wairde,  4- 
ward.  [OE.  weard  str.  fern.  =  MLG.  watde^ 
OHG.  warta  (MHG.  icarle,  loarlj  guard,  watch, 
observation,  mod.G.  K/^z/Ytf  watch-tower) :— OTeut. 
'^ivardo,  f,  *ward-  (see  prec),  whence  also  ON. 
Tjarde  wk.  masc,  varta  wk.  fem.,  cairn,  heap  of 
stones.  The  Teut.  word  was  adopted  in  Rom.  : 
OF,  warde  (^north-eastern),  gitarde,  garde  (whence 
Guard  j^.\  moA.Y.garde^  Pr.,  ^^.gtiarda. 

Some  of  the  senses  below  are  derived  from  the  Law  French 
warde  (whence  AL.  wardd),  which  appears  to  be  in  part 
an  adoption  of  the  Eng.  word,  and  in  part  the  north-eastern 
OF.  form.  In  Law  French,  from  the  13th  c  onward,  the 
word  has  regularly  the  iQrxi\garde.\ 

I.  Action  of  watching  or  guarding. 

1.  The  action  or  function  of  a  watchman,  sentinel, 
or  the  like  ;  observation  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering the  approach  of  danger  ;  look-out,  watch, 
guard  ;  also,  surveillance.  Phrases,  to  hold,  keep 
ward.  Also  in  the  alliterative  formula  watch  aftd 
7t/a;v/(orig.a  law  phrase):  seeWATCHj*^.  Nowfl;r7f. 

Beotvulf-^ig  Icto  sa;  wille  wi3  wra3  werod  wearde  healdan. 
c  13S0  ly^ill.  Palerne  2202  But  ward  was  ^er  set  wide  wher 
aboute  of  bold  burnes  of  arnies  J'e  beres  for  to  seche,  1393 
Langl.  P.  PL  C.  vi.  1S6  Let  no  kynne  consail  ne  couetyse 
50W  departe.  That  on  wit  and  on  wil  alle  5oure  wardes  kepe. 
1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  in.  \\\.  158  And  ther- 
fore  watche  they  upon  theyr  warde.  1546  Reg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  I.  52  Rise  with  the  said  Eirle  and  pay  ward  and  watch 
with  him  during  the  tjme  of  were.  1563  P.  Wihtkhobne 
Onosnndro  Platon.  47  Those,  whiche  shalbe  appointed  to 
make  the  ward,  let  them  go  before  the  Campe,.  .and  make 
fyres  after  suche  sorte,  that  they  may  see  those  farre  of.  1585 
T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  \.  xx.  26  [WeJ  gaue  to 
vnderstand  too  him  that  had  the  warde,  that  the  Ambassadour 
was  there.  1649  C.  Wase  Sophocles,  FJectra  50  Had  not  I 
light  in  the  house  to  keep  A  faithfull  ward.  1697  Dhvden 
y£neis\i.-/So  And  direTisiphone  there  keeps  the  Ward.  1765 
liLACKSTONE  Comvt.  I.  ix.  345  Ward,  guaid,  or  custodia,  is 
chiefly  intended  of  the  day  time... Watch  is  properly  ap- 
plicable to  the  night  only,  1778  Bp.  Lowth  Transl.  Isaiah 
xxi.  8.  51  O  my  Lord,  I  keep  my  station  all  the  day  long ; 
And  on  my  ward  have  I  continued  every  night.  1813  Scott 
Trierm.  in.  x,  Sounds  were  heard,  as  when  a  guard,  Of  some 
proud  castle,  holding  ward,  Pace  forth  their  nightly  round. 
1835  'fflKNCH  Poems,  Gibraltar,  I  ..saw  thy  gallant  children 
to  and  fro  Pace,  keeping  ward  at  one  of  those  huge  gates. 

2.  a.  gen.  Guardianship,  keeping,  control.  Now 
rare,  f  Out  of  ward:  beyond  control,  out  of 
hand  {obs.). 

c  laos  Lav.  19402  He  bitahten  him  l>a  warde  of  alle  Jjissen 
serde.  a  12*5  Ancr.  A'.  430  Almihti  God,  he  wite  ou  in  his 
warde.  C1290  St.  Francis  66  in  S.  Eug.  Leg.  55  Seint 
Fraunceys  nam  )?at  tresor..and  in  ore  louerdes  warde  it 
tok.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10342  Ioseph..of  egypti  was  hei 
stiward.  And  al  (>at  land  had  in  his  ward,  c  1305  St.  Swithin 
26  in  E.E..P.  (1862)  44  Wei  him  wiste  \)\i,  holi  man  and  god 
warde  to  him  nom.  c  1386  Chauckk  Parson's  T.  f  S80  My 
lord  hath  take  to  me  vnder  my  warde  al  that  he  hath  in  this 
world,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3709  Tlie  two  brether  were  abid- 
yng  bothe  in  a  shippe,  J»at  was  stird  with  the  storme  streght 
out  of  warde.  c  1425  Wvntoun  Crou.  11.  340  Bot  he  [Joseph] 
refoysitt  f>at  curtassy,  For  J>e  worschep  of  his  larde,  pal  al 
his  gud  put  in  his  warde,  1459  Pastou  Lett,  I.  495  That 
fyrst  an  inventorie  be  made  holye  of  hys  godes  and  catell.. 
and  thayt  they  be  leyd  yn  sure  waard.  1485  Caxton  Paris 
.y  V.  (1S68)  57  That  he  kepe  you  in  hys  holy  warde.  1530 
TiNDALE  Exod.  xii.  6  And  ye  shall  kepe  him  \sc.  the  paschal 
lamb]  in  warde  vntyll  the  .xiiii.  daye  of  the  same  moneth. 
1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  III.  144  The  infant  from  his 
birth  is  overfed,  .till  he  is  put  into  his  own  ward.  1817  J.  F. 
CoopiiR  Prairie  xiv,  Such  events  as  occurred  duang  the 
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ward  of  Ellen  Wade.  [A  person  left  in  charge  of  the  camp 
and  children.]  1873  J.  G.  Holland  A.  Bonnicastle  xi.  175 
Under  the  conduct  and  ward  of  a  Shepherd  who  would  lead 
me  only  through  green  pastures. 

b.  Spec,  Guardianship  of  a  child,  a  minor,  or 
other  person  legAlIy  incapable  of  conducting  his 
affairs.  Also,  the  condition  of  being  subject  to  a 
gtuirdian. 

c  1290  Beket  267  in  S,  Eng.  Leg.  114  So  muche  he  caste 
is  heorte  on  him  ^at  in  his  warde  ht  let  do  his  eldeste  sone 
sire  henri.  1297  R.  Glouc.  {Rolls)  6426  Kin^  edmond  bi- 
quel>  Is  kinedom  &  al  is  load  king  knout  biuore  is  def?, 
&  J>e  warde  of  is  tueye  sones  vor  te  hii  of  elde  were.  1390 
GowER  Couf.  1.345  He,.tok  this  child  into  his  warde.  14^ 
Maldott  (Ksscx)  Lt'ier  A  32  b.  If  the  children  be  with  in 
xiiii  5ere  age,  the  moder  shall  haue  the  warde  of  hem  tyi 
thci  come  to  the  seide  age.  1538  Starkey  England  186 
The  faute  of  bryngyng  vp  of  the  nobylyte,  wych,  for  the 
most  parte,  are  nuryschyd  wyt[h]out  cure,  bothe  of  theyr 
parcntys  being  alyfe,  and  much  wers  of  them  in  whose  ward 
commynly  they  dow  fal  aftur  theyr  deth.  1709  Steele 
Tat/er'So.  40  P  4  The  Law  certainly  gives  these  Persons 
[sc.  idiots]  into  the  Ward  and  Care  of  the  Crown.     1849 

i\MES  li-'oodman  xxxvi,  You  are  in  ward  to  me,  and  not 
ord  Calverly.  a  1901  W.  Bright  Age  of  Fathers  {iqf^i)  I. 
365  Ecclesiastics  were  to  abstain  from  visiting  widows  and 
heiresses  nnder  ward. 

C.  Fettdal  Law.  The  control  and  use  of  the 
lands  of  a  deceased  tenant  by  knight-service,  and 
the  guardianship  of  the  infant  heir,  which  belonged 
to  the  superior  until  the  heir  attained  his  majority. 

1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  214  Of  wardes  &  relefe  |>at 
barons  of  him  held,  per  ne  was  ore  of  chefe,  tille  him  no  t?mg 
suld  5eld.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xii.  320  Gif  ony  deis  in  this 
battaill,  His  air,  but  ward,  releif,  or  taill,  On  the  first  day 
his  land  sail  weild.  142*  Rolls  0/  Par  It.  IV.  176/'!  All 
maner  Wardes,  Mariages,  Fermes,  and  other  casueltees. 
1461  Ibid.  V.  473/1  Any  Graunte  made.. of  the  Warde  of 
Lond  and  of  the  body,  with  the  mariage  of  John  Kenne. 
1507  Keg.  Privy  Seal  Scot.  I.  205/2  Pertenyn  to  the  King 
be  reson  of  ward  throw  the  said  Patrikkis  deceis.  a  1513 
Fabyan  ChroH.  vn.  (1533)  20  A  parlyament  was  holden.. 
where  , .  the  lordes  and  baronye  of  the  lande  graunted 
vnto  the  kynge  and  to  his  heyres  kynges,  the  warde  and 
mariage  of  theyr  heyres.  1601  Shaks.  Alts  IVell  i.  i. 
5,  I  must  attend  his  maieslies  command,  to  whom  I  am 
now  in  Ward.  x6i6  A.  Rathborsk  Surveyor  192  The 
Lord.. shall  haue  the  Ward,  that  is,  the  custodie  and  keep< 
tng  of  those  lands  so  holden  of  him,  to  his  owne  vse  and 
behoofe,  without  account,  vnlill  the  heJre  come  to  the  full 
age  of  one  and  twentie  ycares.  a  1646  Sir  T.  Hope  Minor 
Practicks  iv.  (1734)  180  The  Donatar  during  the  Time  of 
the  Ward  is  in  Place  of  the  Master.  1765  Blackstosk 
Comm,  I.  viii.  293  (The  statute  17  Edw.  II,  c.  9I  directs 
..that  the  king  shall  have  ward  of  the  lands  of  natural 
fools,  taking  the  profits  without  waste  or  destruction.  1810 
Scott  Lady  0/ Lake  11.  xxxvii,  Mysovereign  holds  in  ward 
my  land.  1878  J.  Davidson  hn'erurie  ii.  73  Norman  de 
Leslie,  .held  the  ward  of  the  estate  of  Kemnay  in  1348. 

d.  Court  of  Wards :  a  court  established  by 
Hen.  VIII  for  the  trial  of  causes  relating  to  ward- 
ships; subsequently  called  Court  of  Wards  attd 
Liveries \  abolished  by  Stat.  12  Car,  II.  cap.  34 
(i66o).  Also,  in  British  India,  the  title  of  a  court 
which  deals  with  cases  pertaining  to  the  property 
of  minors.  Master  of  the  Wards  {and  Liveries)^ 
the  presiding  judge  of  the  Court  of  Wards  (1541- 
1660). 

1560  B.  GooGE  tr,  Palingeuius*  Zodiac  Ep.  Ded.  (is6i), 
To.. Sir  William  Cecill,  Knight,.  .Master  of  the  Wardes, 
and  Liueries.  159s  Lambarue  Arckeion  (1635)  233  The 
Court  of  Ward-i  began  in  our  memorie,  about  32.  yeare  of  the 
Raigne  of  K.  H.  8.  who  also  in  the  next  yearc  after  added 
thereunto  the  office  of  the  Master  of  the  Liveries,  ..ordayn- 
ing  that  it  should  b^e  called  the  Court  of  Wards  and 
Liveries.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  mi.  S  86  The  Lord 
Say  was  to  be  Master  of  the  Wards.  19x4  Contemp.  Rev, 
Mar.  397  Legal  Adviser  to  Purdanashins  under  the  guardian^ 
ship  of  the  Court  of  Wards  of  l^engal. 

3.  Care  or  charge  of  a  prisoner  ;  the  condition  of 
being  a  prisoner ;  custody,  imprisonment.  Now 
rare. 

Free  ward:  the  condition  of  being  a  prisoner  with  per- 
mission to  go  anywhere  within  prescribed  limits. 

The  phrase  to  ward  was  sometimes  written  as  one  word. 

c\wqo  St.  /Catherine  63  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  94  Maide,  he 
seide,  Jiou  schalt  abide  In  warde  here  mid  me.  i»97  R. 
Glouc  (Rolls)  66ig  Gcntil  men  J^at  he  vond  in  prison  ek 
ydo,  Ol?er  in  warde  mid  vnri^t,  he  bo^te  horn  out  al  so. 
c  1^00  RoiH.  Rose  5856  The  olde  wyf  that  (kepeth]  so  harde 
Fair- Welcoming  within  her  warde.  1423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q. 
XXV,  III  strayte  ward  and  in  strong  prisoun.  14*9  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  IV,  346/1  That  the  Keper  and  Wardeyii  of  the  .same 
Prisonc.  .savely  kepe  every  persone  to  his  warde  So  com* 
mytted.  c  1460  Townetey  Myst.  xxv.  238  Here  haue  they 
soriornyd,  noght  as  thyiie,  hot  in  thi  wayrd.  1474  Ace.  La, 
High  Treat.  Scot.  I.  53  Item  geviii  toSkrymgeour  masareto 
convoye  James  Hering  to  warde,  vs.  154*^  Eeg.  Privy 
Council  .Scot.  I.  36  Remane  in  fre  waird  within  ony  place  the 
Eirle  of  Huntlie  forsaid  plcissis  to  assign.  1564  Ibid.  293  He 
sail  remane  in  frc  ward  within  the  burgh  of  Edinburgh,  and 
on  na  way  is  depart  furthofthe  samyn.  1565  M/'/.  414  Hebrak 
his  ward  furth  of  oure  castell  of  Edinburgh.  1568  Grafton 
CArow.  I L  408  He  wasattached  by  the  Erie  Marshall,  and  com- 
mitted toward  in  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Albones.  1578-9  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  66  That  Hob  Eliot,  .soufd  remane 
and  keip  his  ward  with  Williame  Poriarfeild  of  Duchall, 
and  on  nawayis  eschajp.  1599  in  T.  Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  i. 
i.  (1633)  II  To  bee  committed  to  ward,  there  to  rcmaine  in 
safe  custodtc,  untill  [etc.].  1611  l\\BLK.Gen.  xl.  3  And  he 
put  them  in  ward  in  the  house  of  the  captalne  of  the  guard, 
mto  the  prison,  a  1614  J.  MELvitr.  Autob.  ff  Diary  (Wod- 
row  .Soc.)  267  It  was  thought  best  that  the  first  sort  sould 
he  chargit  to  warde;  the  second  apprehendit  at  unawars 
and  punished.    1637  RuTiieKtOKO  Let,  to  Ld.  Crnighall 


10  Aug.,  It  is  easie  lor  you  to  cast  your  light  into  prison,.. 
But  that  prisoner  will  break  ward  to  your  incomparable 
torture.  i8a8  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxx,  I  trust  your  Grace 
remembers  that  you  are  under  ward.  Ibid.^  I  have  already 
said  your  Highness  lies  in  ward  here.  1869  Freeman  iWr-w, 
Cong.  (1876)  III,  xii.  193  He.. kept  him  in  ward  two  years 
till  he  agreed  to  the  hard  conditions.  1871  Blackie  Four 
Phases  \.  148  He  remained  in  ward  thirty  days,  till  the 
sacred  ship  should  return  from  the  Delian  festival. 

•f"  4.  Charge,  duty  entrusted  to  one  ;  office,  Obs» 

1338  R.  Bbunne  Chron.  (1810)  149  We  J>re  haf  l>e  ward  of 
God  &  our  ladie,  pe  schippes  of  kyng  Richard  to  kepe 
&  50W  ham  hie.  c  1460  J,  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  1193  per- 
to  let  hym  take  good  hede,  and  his  warde  wayte  wisely. 

t  5.  Care,  regard.  In  phrases,  To  have  no  ward 
of,  not  to  regard,  not  to  fear ;  no  wardy  no  matter 
(//,  how),  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11637  Moder,  he  said,  haf  hou  na  ward, 
Noher  o  leonne  o  lepard.  Ibid,  20705  Ne  has  na  ward  of 
na  juu  For  i  self  at  wel  be  wit  50W.  c  1330  R.  Bbunne 
Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  5011  He  wende  of  )>eym  haue  bed  no 
warde,  Hot  hym  fel  her  a  chek  ful  harde.  c  1380  Wvclif 
Wks,  (1880)  24  For  haue  h^i  here  myr^e  and  iolite,  no 
warde  to  hem  hou  faste  he  woluys  of  helle  wirien  cristen 
soulis  &  beren  hem  to  helle.  Ibid.  72  5if  niennus  soulis  gon 
to  helle  hi  brekynge  of  goddis  comaundementis  no  warde, 
so  t>at  J>e  peny  come  fasie  to  fille  here  hondis  &  coffris. 

II.  A  person  who  is  *  in  ward  *  (see  2). 

6.  A  minor  under  the  control  of  a  guardian.  Also 
Sc,  "^  ward-minor. 

In  Feudal  Law  the  term  {P\T,  garde)  was  applied  sfec.  to 
an  heir  or  heiress  whose  person  and  lands  after  the  father's 
death  were  held^  *  in  ward  '  (see  3  c)  by  the  superior  during 
his  or  her  minority. 

ll'ard  in  chancery,  ward  of  court :  a  minor  for  whom  a 
guardian  has  been  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or 
who  has  become  directly  subject  to  the  authority  of  that 
Court. 

1433  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  441/2  To  the  Kyng.  .louly  com- 
pleynes.  .your  Warde  John  Due  of  Norffolk.  crx440  Al- 
phabet 0/ Tales  1%%  Hcservid  a  wurthi  prince:  &hemade 
hym  a  knyght  and  gaff  hym  a  warde,  a  grete  gentylwomman, 
vnto  his  wyfe.  1470-85  Malorv  Arthur  v.  xi.  180  In  that 
stoure  was  syr  Chestelayne  a  chyld  and  ward  of  syre  Ga- 
wayne  slayne.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  66  In  lamentyng  the 
miserye  of  wardeshyppes  I  might  saie  it  is  not  for  noughte 
so  communely  said,  I  wil  handle  ^ou  like  a  warde.  1560 
Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comtn.  103  This  cause  did  not  concerne 
the  Marques  George  only,  but  also  his  nephewe  Albert, 
whiche  was  his  worde  [  L.  cuius  erat  tutor],  1604  T.  Wright 
Passions  iv.  ii,  126,  I  thinke  the  punishment  meetest  for 
them,  should  be,  that  it  were  lawful!  to  beg  them  for  Wardes, 
and  giue  them  tutors  because  they  lacke  discretion  to  vse 
their  money.  0x656  Bp,  Haix  Retn,  IVks.  (1660)  jo  S' 
Walter  Leveson . .  leaves  his  young  Orphan  Ward  to  the  King. 
1731  \s.AH^s  Decis,  Crt.  Sess.  tj30r5i  (1799)  5  It  was  ob- 
jected . .  that . .  the  aliment  of  her  infant -children  was  a  proper 
burden  upon  herself,  as  being  their  mother,  and  Hferentrix 
of  their  whole  estate,  which  is  provided  by  act  of  parliament 
in  case  of  ward-minors,  and  extended  by  practice  and  analogy 
to  other  fiars.  1741  Richardson  Pamela  (1824)  I.  84  Here, 
.  .said  she,  here  is  your  pretty  ward  and  mine ;  let  us  try  to 
make  her  time  with  us  easy.  x8io  Scott  Lady  0/ Lake  11. 
xxvi.  This  youth,  though  still  a  royal  ward,  Risqued  life  and 
land  to  be  my  guard.  18x4  —  Lord  of  Isles  vi.  ix.  Then, 
'twas  her  Liege's  strict  command,  And  she,  beneath  his  royal 
hand,  A  ward  in  person  and  in  land.  1837  ^'ckens  Pickw. 
Ivii,  Mr.  Snodgrass..had  been  in  his  minority  a  ward  of 
Mr.  Pickwick's,  184a  Teknyson  Locksley  Hail  156,  I  was 
left  a  trampled  orphan,  and  a  selfish  uncle's  ward.  1853 
DicKKNS  Bleak  I/O,  viii,  He  is  a  ward  in  Chancery,  my 
dear.  1870  H.  Smakt  Race  for  It^ife  ii,  Grenville  Rose  had 
been  brought  up  a  great  deal  with  his  cousin  Maud,  being, 
indeed,  a  ward  of  Denison's. 

b.  transf  One  who  is  nnder  the  protection  or 
control  of  another. 

a  1435  Torr.  Portugal  1751  Than  said  the  kyng:  'I  vn- 
derstondf  Thou  hast  fought  for  my  doughter  &  my  lond, 
And  art  my  ward,  i-wys.  X560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm, 
116  b.  The  Prince  and  his  heires  males,  shall  holde  the  Duke- 
dome  of  Wirtemberge  of  kyng  Ferdinando  as  Archeduke 
of  .Xustrtche,  and  so  tobe  his  wardes  and  clientes.  X593 
Nashe  Christ's  7'.  I  3  b,  [Mother  to  her  infant  son]  Nere 
shall  the  Romains  haue  thee  for  theyr  Warde.  x6oo  Mar* 
STON,  etc.  yacli  Drums  Entert,  \.  (1601)  B  3,  When  being 
maried  to  a  wise  man  (O  the  Lord)  Vou  are  made  a  foole, 
a  Ward,  curbd  and  controUd.  1653  Milton  Hirelings  Wks. 
1851  V.  373  For  the  Magistrate  in  Person  of  a  nursing 
Father  to  make  the  Church  his  meer  Ward,  as  always  in 
Minority,,  .is  neither  just  nor  pious.  x6s9  F.  Osbokn 
Miscell.  Fss.  etc.  166  So  that,  instead  of  being  a  Ward,.. 
you  shall  be  Guardian  of  the  Person  and  Estate  of  your 
Husband.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  iii,  With  these  words, 
Susan  Nipper.. made  a  charge  at  her  young  ward,  and 
swept  her  out  of  the  room. 

\  7.  An  orphan  under  age.  Obs. 

1550  Mirr.  Mag..,  D/t.  York  iii,  When  her  brother  Ed- 
mund died  a  warde.  She  was  sole  hayer  by  due  discent  of 
line,  a  15^7  Sir  T.  Smith  Connnw.  Eng,  (1600)  109  A  Ward 
or  Infant  is  taken  for  a  child  in  base  age,  whose  Father  is 
dead.  1577  tr.  BulUnger's  Decades  ii.  v.  (1592)  156  In  the 
.<;ame  sort  also  there  are  here  commanded  vnto  vs,  widdowes, 
Orphans,  wardes,  poore  men.  1591  Shaks.  Rom,  <y  Jul.  i. 
v.  42  His  Sonne  was  but  a  Ward  two  yeares  agoe. 

III.  Defence. 

8.  Fencing.  A  defensive  posture  or  movement ; 
a  mode  of  parrying.     Cf.  Guard  sb.  3, 

a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  111.  xi.  §  8  He..strake  so  thicke 
vpon  .Amphialus,  as  if  euery  blow  would  faine  haue  btne 
foremost.  But  Ampliialus.  -let  p.-\sse  the  storme  with  strong 
wardes,  and  nimble  auoidings.  1589  [see  Pork  sb.  2],  C1590 
Greene  Fr.  Bacon  iv.  iii.  1812,  /  Sc/wller.  Ah,  well  thrust  1 
2  Sc/tolUr.^  But  marke^  the  ward.  1595  Saviolo^s  Practise 
I.  F  2^  With  this  readinesse  must  hee  strike  this  reuerso, 
but  withall,  his  lefte  hand  must  Itee  vppon  the  warde  of  his 
teacher.  Ibid.  K  i.  When  you  lie  in  this  warde,  and  make 
vp)jon  your  enemie  lowardus  hii  right  side.     1596  Shaks. 


1  Hen.  IV,  II.  iv.  215  {Q.  159S)  Thou  knowesl  my  olde 
warde :  here  1  lay,  and  thus  1  bore  my  poynt.  1599  G.  Silver 
Parcuioxes  of  Def  Wks.  (189S)  26  All  single  weapons  haue 
foure  wardes,  and  all  double  weapons  haue  eight  wardes. 
The  single  sword  hath  two  wiih  the  point  vp,  and  two  with 
tlie  point  downe.  Ibid,  34  The  Dagger  is  an  imperfect 
ward,  although  borne  out  straight.  1640  Wits  Recreat.  E  i. 
On  a  Souldier.  The  souldier  fights  well,  and  with  good  re- 
gard, But  when  bee's  lame,  he  lies  at  an  ill  ward.  165a  Ubqu- 
HART  Jewel  %Z  He  alters  his  wards  from  Tierce  to  Quart. 
x8io  Scott  Lady  of  Lake  v.  xv,  Fitz-James's  blade  was 
sword  and  shield.  He  practised  every  pass  and  ward. 
b.  fg.  Now  arch, 

X58t  Pkttie  U.Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  in.  (1586)  135  b,  So 
these  poore  women.. come  to  the  amourous  incounter  with 
one,  and  with  an  other  :  but  at  length  being  driuen  from  their 
warde,  they  ly  so  open  that  they  are  soone  venued.  1604  T. 
Wright  Passions  vi.  337  Will  not  so  many  warnings  of 
death,  iudgment,.. sufficiently stirre  vsvp  to  stand  vpon  our 
warde  t  x6t9  in  Eng.  ,V  Germany  (Camden)  1^7  Otherwi.se 
they  would  lung  ere  this  have  brought  the  deciding  of  their 
c.ise  to  the  greate  assise  of  a  day  of  battell,  which  hath 
bene  their  ancient  and  ever  happy  ward  against  their  op-. 
pressors.  x6aa  Massinger  &  Dekker  Virg.  A/art,  ii.  i. 
I)  I  b,  I  lay  at  my  old  ward  of  lechery.  1643  Sir  T.  Browne 
J\elig.  Med.  i.  §55. 124  To  perfect  veriue.. there  is  required 
a.  .conipleat  armour,  that  whilst  we  lye  at  close  ward  against 
one  vice  we  lye  [not]  open  to  the  vennie  of  another.  1647 
May  Hist.  Pari.  Pref.  2  For  against  the  unexpected  stroke 
of  partiall  history  the  ward  is  not  so  ready,  as  against  that 
Polemike  writing  where  [etc.].  1863  Whyte  Melville 
Gladiators  xxii,  Duplicity  was  no  new  effort  for  the  Tri- 
bune. He  had  often,  ere  now,  betaken  himself  to  this  mode 
of  defence  when  driven  to  his  last  ward.  1893  Stevenson 
In  South  Seas  in.  v.  (1900)  248  He  hastily  returned  to  his 
old  ward.  '  I  don't  deny  I  could  if  I  wanted,'  said  he. 
fo.  Defence,  protection,  shelter.   Obs, 

1582  T.  Watson  Ceniurie  of  Love  xxiv.  The  beames, 
which  then  proceeded  from  her  face  Were  such,  as  for  the 
same  I  found  no  warde.  1697  DRYDENyfiHfwi,  691  In  their 
right  Hands  a  pointed  Dart  they  wield ;  The  left,  for  Wardi 
sustains  the  Lunar  Shield. 

t  d.  Chess,  ?  The  protection  afforded  by  a  speci- 
fied piece  or  pawn,   Obs.  rar^^, 

c  1450  Treat.  C/iess  (MS.  Ashm.  344)  If,  3  b,  Chek  w*  thy 
Roke  in  thy  Pon  Ward.  Ibid.  17  b,  Then  chek  w'  thy  Roke 
in  thy  knyghts  warde. 

9.  Scots  Law.  Tenure  by  military  service,  Ward- 
HOLDING  ;  sometimes  quasi-Oi/z/.  in  to  holdward^ 
'  to  hold  in  ward '  (see  Hold  v,  6,  19  b).  Also,  a 
payment  in  commutation  of  military  service  ;  more 
explicitly  taxed  ward  (see  Taxed />^/.  a,  2  c),  in  con- 
tradistinclion  to  simph  or  black  ward.  Now  only 
Hist,     Cf.  Casti-E-guabd  2,  3,  Castle-wabd  2. 

The  lawyers  connected  this  sense  with  sense  2  c,  as  if  *  to 
huld  land  in  ward  '  meant  to  hold  it  subject  to  the  lord's 
right  to  '  ward  '  when  the  heir  was  a  minor. 

150JB  Reg.  I'rivy  Seal  Scot.  I.  271/1  Landis.  .haldin  of  the 
kingis  hienes  be  service  of  ward  and  releyf.  1530  Ibid.  II. 
66, 1  His  landis  within  our  reahne  that  wer  hakfin  of  us  be 
service  of  ward  and  releitT  to  Archibald  Douglas.  1578 
Reg.  rrity  Council  Scot.  II.  693  All  altering  of  haldingis 
blanche  quhilk  of  befuir  wes  haldin  ward.  164a  Sir  T.  Hope 
Diary  (Bannatyne  Club)  176  A  neu  commissioun,  for  chang- 
ing of  ward  in  few,  both  of  lands  hatdin  off  the  King  and 
Prince.  1684  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  Inst.  Laivs  Scot.  11.  iv. 
(1604)  71  Some  Lands  hold  Ward,  some  Feu,  some  Blench, 
and  some  Burgage.  189s  J.  A.  Henderson -4 ««.  Lower 
Decside  59  The  king  \c  16S0]  in  changing  the  holding  of  the 
lands  from  simple  ward  to  taxed  ward  took  occasion  [etc.]. 

1 10.  Sc,  Ward  and  warsel :  security,  pledge. 

rtix6oo  Aberdeen  Reg.  (MS.)  XXIV.  (Jam.),  To  remane 
wpoun  his  ward  and  warsall.  Ihid.^  He  tuik  notliyr  ward 
nor  wersell  of  the  said  claith.  X768  Ross  Helenore  25  E'en 
sit  you  still,  an'  rest  you  here  wi'  me,  An'  I  shall  ward  an* 
warsel  for  you  be. 

IV.  A  body  of  guards. 

11.  A  company  of  watchmen  or  guards.  Cf. 
Guard  sb,  9.     Now  rare. 

c  xooo  Cleric  Judg.  Epil.,  pa  Iudeiscan..besetton  his  \sc. 
Christ's]  birgene  sona  mid  wearde.  13. .  K.  Alis.  i976(I-aud 
MS.),  per  hai  telden  her  pauyloune  pat  nijth  8:  hem  resteh 
bare  Mid  warde  h^t  was  good  &  war.  [Lincoln's  Inn  MS. 
With  wardes,  bothe  gode  and  warre.]  ^1330  R.  Brunne 
Chron.  ll'ace  (RoWs)  5085  He  dide  sette  in  wardes  seers, 
Knyghte  to  wachem,  &  squiers.  138a  Wvclie  J'er.  Ii.  12 
Vp  on  Ihe  wallis  of  Babilon  rereth  a  tocne,  eecheth  the 
warde  [Vulg.  auge/e  custodiam].  1585  HiciNs  Junius'  No- 
tiiencl.  483/2  MUes stationarius,.  .one of  the  watch  or  ward.— 
1605  Famous  Hist.  Stukeley  E  ij,  Bid  the  Seriant  Maior 
shut  the  gates,  And  see  them  guarded  with  a  double  ward. 
1805  Scott  Last  Minstrel  m.  xxx,  Was  frequent  heard  the 
changing  guard,  And  watcli-word  from  the  sleepless  ward. 
1870  J.  R.  MacDukf  Mem.  Patmos  xx.  276  Twenty-fonr 
wards  or  companies  were  appointed  night  by  night  to  guard 
the  various  entrances  to  the  sacred  courts. 

1 12.  A  garrison.  Obs. 

<:  1500  Melusine  xxiv.  170  Thenne  J?ey  recouered  there 
sixoftbeiregaleyes,..and  leftein  it  good  wardes  [  Fr.  gardes) 
for  to  kepe  them,  1586  Hookek  Chron.  Irel.  160/2  in  Ho- 
Unshed,  This  house  of  Asketten  is  a  verie  strong  castell,.. 
and  the  chiefest  house  of  the  earles,  wherein  he  had  a  strong 
ward.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  xi.  15  On  th'other  sidej  th'as- 
sieeed  Castles  ward  Their  stedfast  stonds  did  mightily 
mamtaine.  1596  —  State  Irel,  Wks.  (Globe)  664/2,  I  will 
have . .  some  of  them  be  putt  in  wardes,  upon  all  the  straytes 
thereaboutes.  16x0  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  11.  97  Thtre 
were  planted  little  forts  with  wardes.. to  resiraine  the  in- 
roades  of  prey  taking  robbers,  a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel, 
fir.  Archjeol.  Soc.)  11.  102  Carrige  beinge  betrayed  by  the 
Protestant  warde  there. 

f  13.  One  of  the  three  main  divisions  of  an  army, 
the  van,  the  rear,  and  the  middle  or  '  main  battle*. 
Also  sometimes  applied  gen.  to  any  division  led 
by  a  subordinate  commander.  Obs, 


WARD. 

[Orig.  a  use  of  ihe  iecond  t;leiuent  in  tlic  compounds  avaiit- 
uttn/  izttHwafifj  zunvani)  and  arrcarxvard  {rcanvard) 
adopted  from  OF.  In  these  compounds  the  OK.  ivar^ic 
meant  '  guard ',  and  so  was  applicable  only  to  the  bodies 
placed  in  the  front  and  rear.  In  English,  on  the  analogy 
of  ViiKivard  {skhoyirsi  wardyforevjard)  and  rear-ward  (alhO 
Aimdtrzvard),  the  term  mtddie  ivard^  Miudleward,  came 
to  be  used  for  the  *  main  battle  ',  and  thus  ward  acquired 
the  sense  above  defined.] 

13..  A".  Alts.  1995  (Laud  MS.),  Sende(>  ymagii  wyt  ^oure 
standard  .Vnd  Archillaus  in  ^  first  ward.  X41S-S0  Lvdg. 
Ckrofu  Tray  1.  ^046,  4050  Nestor  J>e  duke  schal  in  J>e  firsie 
ward  Mctyn  with  hym...|'e  jbridde  warde  Pelieus  schal 
lede.  lificL  m.3401  per  cam  with  hem  be  kyng  Macliaoun, 
And  alderlaste  pe  gretc  Agomenoun,  With  alle  her  wardis, 
&  fel  in  sodeynly  Vp-on  Tro>'ens.  C1430  Syr  Generidts 
(Raxb.)  5771  Now  u-endetb  this  ost  in  wardes  ten  Ful  wcl 
araied  with  noble  men.  c  1450  Merlin  wiii.  286  Than  com 
Gaberies  with  his  warde  of  iij'*"  goode  men.  X450'>530 
Myrr.  our  Ladye  no  And  echc  pryncehode  ys  departed 
iu  thre  orders,  as  in  thre  wardes.  [Cf.  ante.  As  an  houste 
in  bauyle  ys  departed  in  thre,  that  ys  to  s:iye,  the  forwarde, 
the  mydel  warde,  and  the  rerewarde.]  1513  Douglas  ACneis 
XII.  ix.  113  Apon  this  wys  the  ostis  and  wardis  haiU  On 
athir  part  returnyt  iti  bataill.  15x3  Bernkks  Froiss.  I.  x.vxix. 
22  b,  Thus  they  went  forihe  in  thre  great  batayls:  the  mar- 
shalles  and  the  Almaygnes  had  the  first,  the  kynge  of  Eng- 
lande  in  the  myddle  warde,  &  the  duke  of  Brabant  in  the 
rerewarde.  Ibid.  xlv.  25  b,  In  the  momyng  they  aproched 
in  ihrc  wardes.  1514  Pace  Let.  to  Hetu  VIll  5  Aug.  in 
Strj-pe  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  I.  11.  21  Four  &  twenty  great 
peaces  of  Artilleric.dayly  foloing  us  in  the  hinder  ward, 
1563  P.  WuiTEHORNk:  Onosatidro  Platen,  126  b,  And  after 
the  first  warde,  cau:>e  the  seconde,  to  succeede,  and  the 
thyrde  next  the  same,  and  the  fourth,  and  the  fifte  also,  if 
so  many  shall  nede.  ci^^  Fair Em\.  i.  6  See  all  our  men 
be  martialed  for  the  lighL  Dispose  the  Wardes  as  lately  was 
deuised.  1587  Holinshbd  Chron.  1 11. 980/2  The  fore-ward 
foremost,  the  battell  in  the  nitddest,  the  rere-ward  hinder- 
most,  ech  ward  hauiiig  his  troope  of  horssemen  and  gard  of 
ordinance.  1656  HARRtNGTOS  0«(Wia  Wks.  (1700)  171  But 
as  to  the  peculiar  Policy,  of  twelve  Manipuls  or  Wards, 
divided  into  three  Cohorts,  each  Cohort  containing  four 
Wards. 

V.  Place  for  guarding. 

14.  In  a  fortress :  \  a.  The  portion  of  the 
defences  entrusted  to  a  particular  officer  or  division 
of  the  garrison.  Obs.  fb.  A  guarded  entrance. 
Obs»  C.  The  (/w/wr  or  (?«/tfr)  circuit  of  the  walls  of 
a  castle  ;  the  ground  between  two  encircling  walls. 
Obs.  exc.  arch. 

1107  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  8301  A  maister  Jjat  was  wi^inne 
sende  to  l>e  cri  beumond  To  ^elde  vp  is  warde  to  ben  hoi  & 
sound.  Ar  his  felawes  were  iwar  he  5eld  him  vp  t>ere  f>re 
toures  of  be  cite  J»ai  in  is  warde  were.  1340  Ham  pole  Pf.  C. 
9087  Hot  pa  wiirdes  of  J»e  cete  of  hcven,  Kr  mare  crafty  and 
Strang  \ku\  any  kan  nevcii.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xvii.  349 
nil  thar  wardis  thai  went  in  hy,  That  war  stuffit  richt  stai- 
wardiy  With  stanys,  schot,  and  other  thing,  c  1400  AV/«. 
/Case  3191  The  lady  of  tlie  high  warde  [Fr.  la  dame  de  la 
haute  garde\  Which  from  hirtour  lokide  thiderward.  C1400 
Beryn  238  The  kny^t  [thoj  with  his  meyne  went  to  se  the 
wall,  And  }»e  wardes  of  the  town,  astoakny^t  he-fall  (.1400 
Sotudone  Bab.  332  He  entred  to  the  maister  Tourc.  The 
firste  warde  thus  thay  wonne.  14*3  Rolls  0/  Par  It.  IV. 
i99/i[He]madeassauteto  the  said  Castell,  and  wan  the  said 
warde-  c  i4as  Cursor  M.  9S94  (Trin.  MS.)  Baiiyes  \m\>  j>is 
castel  Jwe  \\"\p  fcirc  wardes  [Cott.  &  Gdtt.  wallesj  semely  to 
sc,  C1440  yacob's  ll^ell  322  As  )>ou  hast  v.  watyrgatys  in 
be  vttere-warde,  owtward  in  J>e  pytt  of  H  body.. .  Ry^t  .so, 
Jjou  hast  V.  wat>Tgatys  in  pe  indere-warde  of  H  soule. 
148s  /(oils  o/Parlt.  VI.  384/1  The  Offices  of  Keping  of  the 
Keys  of  th'  ynerward  of  oure  CastcU  of  Wyndesore.  c  1500 
Melnsine  xix.  62  Soone  was  the  Fortres  made  up  not  only 
with  one  warde  but  two  strong  wardes.  1509  Hawks  Past. 
Pleas,  xxvi,  (Percy  Soc.)  116  And  therwith  all  he  ledde  mt; 
to  his  warde,  Me  to  repose  in  plcasaunt  due  saufgard.  1530 
Palsgr.  234  I  Inderwardc  of  a  castell,  cen^le  de  chastci. 
Ibid.  250/1  Outtcrwardc  of  a  ca-itell,  courtbasse.  1584  Sin 
R.  Sauler  .iV.  Prt/crz-i  (1809)  lU.  171  The  strengtli  of  this 
howse,  having  two  wards,  the  gentleman  porter  ever  at  tlie 
one  with  4  or  5  in  his  company,  and  dyvers  soldyeri  at  the 
otlier.  S649  G.Daniel  Trinarch.  To  Rdr.  209  Luery  hand 
Of  accident  doth  wtt"  a  Picker  stand,  To  scale  the  wards  of 
Life.  1808  Scot  I  Marmian  1.  iv,  l  hen  to  the  Castle's  lower 
ward  Sped  forty  yeomen  talL  1813  —  Rokeby  in.  xxvii, 
Then,  vain  were  battlement  and  ward  !  1843  AiNswoKru 
Windsor  Castle  iv.  iii,  Just  as  they  entered  the  lower  ward. 
ibid..  The  party  directed  their  course  towards  the  middle 
ward, 

trans/. ^  1513  Dolglas  ^-Uneis  vi.  vii.  7  In  the  first  circil, 

*or  the  ytir  ward,  5ou"g  babbeis  saulis  weping  sor  thai  hard. 

Ibid.  viiL  4  And  bone  thai  wer  in  cumin  to  the  plane  And 

lattir  wardis,  quhairiu  dois  remane  Vailjeant  folkis  in  feild 

and  chevalr)'. 

1 15.  An  appointed  station,  post  (for  a  body  of 
soldiers).   Obs, 

137s  Bakbour  Bruce  WW.  349  Quhen  that  thai  saw  'ITiat 
nien)e  raynge  thame  swaon  raw,  Till  thar  wardis  thai  went 
in  hy.  Ibid.  627  Engynys  alsua  for  till  cast  Thai  ordanit 
and  maid  redy  fast.  And  set  ilk  man  sync  till  his  ward.  C1489 
Caxton  Sonnes  o/Aymon  xxL  463  They  wente  to  their  warde 
to  defendc  the  towne. 

1 16.  IVithin  ones  ward :  within  the  region  in 
which  one  is  safe :  in  quot.  f^.  Also,  within 
(another's)  ward:  in  the  region  controlled  by 
^another..  Obs. 

«4^  Caxton  Eneytios  xvii.  66  The  f>ne  loner  that  alwayes 
kepeth  hym  selfe  wythin  his  warde,  and  fyndeth  noo  th>-nge 
soo  sure  but  that  he  putteih  it  in  adoubte,  can  not  be  lyghiely 
deceyaed.  1556^  Pn  \kk  Mmid  iv.  (1558)  K  j,  What  meaiies 
be?  why  reuiaines  he  thus  within  his  enmies  ward  ? 

17.  ta»  A  prison  (cf.  sense  3).  Obs,  b.  Each 
of  the  divisions  or  separate  departments  of  a 
prison. 

1338  R.    BKUNNk  CkroH.  (i8io)  278  Opon  J>e  toj^er  dai 
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Edward  J>ider  cam,  (>e  prisons.  .Were  brouht  him  bifore,  |>re 
erles  t>re  barons,  &  mo  be  fine  score  kynghtes  &,  lordes  of 
touns,  iJise  were  in  his  wardes,  &  auht  &  tuenti  1110.  1535 
CovERDALK  Isa.  xxiv.  22  These  shalbe  coupled  together  as 
prisoners  be,  and  shalbe  shut  in  one  warde  and  punished 
innumerable  daies.  1577  Has.mek  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.^  Euseb. 
11.  xii.  IS  Thus  lohn,  because  of  Herods  suspicion,  was  sent 
boutide  to  Macha;rous  the  warde . .  and  there  beheaded.  1591 
Sylvester  Du  Bartas  i.  ii.  710  Thus  Fire,  desirous  to  break 
forth  again  From's  cloudy  Ward,  cannot  itself  refrain.  x6oa 
Shaks.  Ham,  II.  ii.  252  A  goodly  [prison],  In  which  there 
are  many  Confines,  Wards,  and  Dungeons,  16x4  J.  Cooki; 
Greene's  Tu  Quogue  1 1  b,  Be  plaine  with  him,  and  turne  him 
out  o'  th  Ward.  Ibid.^  Hold.  If  you  haue  no  monie,  You'd 
best  remoue  into  some  cheaper  Ward.  Spend.  What  Ward 
should  I  remoue  in  ?  Hold.  Why  to  the  Twopennie  Ward. 
1675  BuRTHOGGE  Cuusa  Dei  68  Nor  is  Hell  a  Sheriffs 
Ward,  in  which  the  Debtor  is  Imprisoned  till  he  pay  his 
Debt,  1780  J.  Howard  State  of  Prisons  App.  125  The  new 
gaol  has  separate  wards  and  courts  for  debtors.  1821  Scott 
Kenihv.  xxxiii,  '  What  the  devil's  noise  is  this  in  the  wanlV' 
he  said—'  What  I  man  and  woman  together  in  the  same 
cell?'  iSas  Macaulay  Ess.^  Milton,  Once  more,  compare 
the  lazar-house  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
with  the  last  ward  of  Malebolge  in  Dante,  1836  Dickens  Sic. 
Bos,  I'isit  to  Newgate,  The  buildings  in  the  prison,  or  in 
other  words  the  different  wards,  form  a  square.  1894  Lady 
M.  Verney  Vemey  Mem,  III.  150  Tom.  .could  not  face  the 
horrors  of  the  common  wards  (of  tha  Fleet  prisonj, 

18.  An  apartment  or  division  in  a  hospital  or 
lunatic  asylum,  containing  a  certain  number  of 
beds,  or  allocated  to  a  particular  class  of  patienU. 

X749  Smollett  Gil  Bias  xi.  viu  (1782)  IV.  171,  I  walked 
through  two  or  three  wards  full  of  sick  people  a-bed.  1758 
I.  S.  tr.  Le  Brands  Observ.  Surg.{i7Ti)  207  He  was  lodged 
m  the  Fever  Ward.  184a  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  vi,  The 
different  wards  [of  the  lunatic  asylum]  might  have  been 
cleaner  and  better  ordered.  1850  L.  Hunt  Autobiog.  I.  iii. 
102  The  wards,  or  sleeping-rooms  [in  Christ's  Hospital],  are 
twelve.  i88x  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  305/2  No  cooking  should 
be  done  in  the  wards. 

b.  The  patients  in  a  ward,  collectively. 

1768  Foote  Deinl  m.  Wks.  1799  II.  277  Yesterday. .we 
bled  the  west  ward,  and  jalloped  the  north. 

19.  An  administrative  division  of  a  borough  or 
city  ;  originally,  a  district  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  an  alderman  ;  now  usually,  a  district  which 
elects  its  own  councillors  to  represent  it  on  the 
City  or  Town  Council.  Also,  the  people  of  such 
a  district  collectively. 

In  Anglo- L.  documents  the  wards  {ivardx)  of  London  are 
mentioned  by  that  name  from  the  12th  c,  sometimes  desig- 
nated  by  the  name  of  the  alderman  and  sometimes  by  their 
locality.    An  occasional  synonym  was  custodia. 

\c  X130  in  gth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  (18B3)  66  In  warda 
Osberti  Drinkepinne,  terra  quam  tenuit  Wulwinus  juvenis. 
1236-7  in  Madox  Hist.  Exch.  (lyii)  489  note,  Tallagium 
Wardarum  Londonia;,  quod  coUigi  debet  per  Alderinaniios 
subscriptos ;  Willelinus  filius  Benedict!  re  de  L 1.,  de  Custodia 
fori.  1139-30  Ibid.  490  fiote,  Willelmus  filius  Beneditti  re 
de  XXXV  inarcis,  de  Warda  fori.  1173  in  Kotitli  Humircd. 
(1812)  I.  403  Warda  de  Bassiiigeshol.  Ibid.  418  Warda 
Symonis  de  Hadestok.] 

1377  Langl.  p.  pi.  B.  Frol.  94  Soinme  seruen  ^jc  kyng  and 
his  siluer  tellen.  In  cheker  and  in  chancerye  chalengcn  his 
dettes  Of  wardes  and  wardmotes,  weyues  and  streyues.^  1437 
in  Heath  Grocers'  Comp.  (1869)  4  Conyhoope-lane  in  tlie 
Warde  of  Chepe.  1433  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  425/2  Every 
Parisshe  or  Warde,  desolate,  wastud,  [etc.].  «i5i3  Fabvan 
C/(n»«.  VII.  (1533)  28  b,  The  say  de  lohn  Mansellchargyd  the 
niayre,  that  euery  Alderman  ni  hys  warde  shulde  vppon  the 
morowc  folowyng  assemble  hys  wardemote,  [etc].  1518  Sel. 
Cases  Star  Cnavib.  (Sclden  Soc.)  II.  127  Within  v  wardes  of 
the  same  Towne. .  iher  hath  byn  v  Cunstables  that  is  to  say 
in  euery  ward  0011.  1588  W.  Smith  Brief  Descn  Loud.  (MS. 
Harl.  6363)  If.  13  There  is  also  The  Wardmote  Enquest, 
Chosen  euery  St.  Thomas  day,  in  euery  ward  a  quest,  c  1590 
Sir  T.  More  il  iv.  1:26  We  meete  at  the  Guildehall  and  there 
determine  That  thorow  euery  warde  the  watche  be  clad  In 
armour.  1598-1603  Stow  Surv.  (1908)  I.  117  The  Auncient 
diuision  of  this  Cittie  was  into  Wardes  or  Aldermanries. 
1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  \v.  i.  281  They  do  you  wrong  to 
put  you  so  oft  vpon  't  [sc.  the  office  of  constable].  Are  there 
not  men  in  your  Ward  sufficient  to  serue  it  ?  1631  Gouge 
Go^s  Arro7us  v.  xix.  432  London  should  have  as  many 
Artillery  Gardens,  as  it  hath  Wards,  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary 
6  May  1645,  Rome.. is  divided  into  14  Regions  or  Wards. 
1715  Leosi  Palladia  s  Arckit.  {174c)  II.  72  In  the  W.Txd  \\\.. 
regiotte]  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  stood  a  Colossus.  1733 
Swift  Oh  Poetry  286  In  ev'ry  Street  a  City-bard  Rules,  like 
an  Alderman  his  Ward.  1751  Engl.  Gazetteer  \.  s.v.  St, 
Albans,  There  are  four  wards  hert;,  in  each  of  which  are 
a  constable,  and  two  church-wardens.  1834  G.  Chalmers 
Caledonia  III.  vi.  569  By  an  act  of  Parliament,  in  1800,  for 
regulating  the  police  of  Glasgow,  that  city  was  divided  into 
wards.  1854  Lowell  Camb.  30  Vrs.  Ago  Pr.  Wks.  1890  I. 
94,  I  would  rather  have  had  that  slow,  conscientious  vote  of 
P.'s  alone,  than  to  have  been  chosen  Alderman  of  the  Ward  ! 
1863  Cox  Instit.  111.  ix.  730  Large  boroughs  are  divided  into 
wards,  which  elect  their  councillors  severally. 

20.  In  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  some 
Scottish  counties :  One  of  the  administrative  dis- 
tricts into  which  these  counties  are  divided. 

1431  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  43/2  Alex,  of  Cragy  serjand 
of  fee  wythin  the  Rlyddyll  Ward  of  Edynburgh.  1495 
Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  .Scot.  I.  216  Johne  Hepburne  of 
the  Est  Ward  of  Edinburgh.  1496  Ibid,  ^iz  The  Upper 
Ward  of  Clyde.sdale.  15..  Pcblis  to  the  Play  185  (Malt- 
land  Fol.)  lohne  niksoun  of  ye  nether  warde.  1832  Act  2  -v 
3  Will.  ly  c.  64  §  15  Such  Northern  Division  shall  include 
..the  several  wards  of  Bamborough,  Coquetdale,  Glendalc, 
and  Moroeth.  1864  G.  V.  Ikying  &  A.  Murkay  {title)  The 
Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire  described  and  delineated.  1872 
E.  W.  RoBEKTSON  Hist,  Ess.  120  The  Ward  or  Quarter  still 
represents  the  highest  subdivision  of  the  county.  i88z 
Jamieson,  ll^'ard  5.  Lanarkshire  is  divided  into  Upper, 
Middle  and  Lower  Wards, 
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t  21,  *  A  part  or  division  of  a  Forrest '  (Phillips 

1671).   *  App.  only  *SV.     Obs. 

1435  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  1^21$,  1  i/i  The  offyce  off  maistri- 
schip  off  our  ward  of  Variow  lyarid  wythin  our  saide  forest. 
[1485:  see  OvER-WAKD  sb.\  1509  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scot.  \. 
285/1  The  forest  stedis  of  Cawdanle  [etc.]  liand  within  the 
forest  of  Etirik  and  warde  of  Twede.  a  1884  J.  Russell 
Ronin.  Yarrow  ix.  (1894)  233  About  the  same  time  the 
Forest  was  divided  into  three '  wards,'  that  of  Tweed,  Yarrow, 
and  Kttrick,  Each  wa/d  had  a  ranger,  who  collected  the 
rents  [etc. J. 

b.  Sc.  *  A  small  piece  of  pasture  ground,  in- 
closed on  all  sides,  generally  ajipropriated  to  young 
quadrupeds'  (J.Tm.). 

1473  Rental  Bk.  Cupar-Angus  (1879)  I.  173  The  sade 
tenandis  sal  kepe  thar  self,  .out  of  hanyngis,  treys,  stankis, 
parkis,  medows  and  wardis.  1657  Melrose  Regality  Rec. 
(S.H.S.)  I.  146  Cutting  and  destroying  of  thair  riges  of 
brome  that  is  growand  in  the  wairds  and  aikers  of  Melrois. 
A  1670  Si'ALUING  Troub.  Clias.  I  (Bannatyne  Club)  I.  139 
The  countrie  lords . .  sent  out  their  horses  and  destroyed  both 
grass  and  corn,  fed  where  they  pleased  in  the  bishop's  waird. 
rt  1675  ^^<^^^  of  Colli Hglonn  in  liaison's  Coll.  i.  (1706)  49 
Within  the  Ward  I  might  have  clos'd  thee,  Where  well  thou 
iiiightest  have  rcpos'd  thee,  Amang  the  Laird's  best  Fillies. 
1785  Calf-ward  [see  Calk  '  7  b].  1799  Rec.  Elgin  (New 
Spalding  Club)  I.  210  A  piece  of  ground  full  of  sandbanks 
and  covered  with  whins,  .as  a  common  for  the  several  pro- 
prietors taking  sand  to  make  up  their  wairds  and  cattails. 

t  22.  ?  A  store-cupboard  or  wardrobe,  Obs. 

a  1539  Skelton  Agst.  Garmsche iii.  53  Your  drapry  50  ded 
wante.  The  warde  with  yow  was  skante.  c  1550  Disc,  Com' 
fHon  Weal  EHg.{\Zg:^)  75  Nature  semcth  to  haue  layd  them 
[se.  gold  and  silver]  vpp  in  a  farder  warde  then  her  other 
guyftes. 

VI.  An  appliance  for  guarding. 

t  23.  The  part  of  the  hilt  of  a  sword  that  pro- 
tects the  hand  :    =  GuAliD  sb,  16  b.   Obs, 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  'I'rav.  147  The  hilts  [of  Persian 
swords]  are  without  ward. 

24.  a.  Kach  of  the  ridges  projecting  from  the 
inside  plate  of  a  lock,  serving  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  any  key  the  bit  of  which  is  not  provided 
with  incisions  of  corresponding  form  and  size.  b. 
Each  of  the  incisions  in  the  bit  of  a  key,  corre- 
sponding to  the' wards'  of  the  lock.  Ci.step-ward^ 
Stei'  sb.  18. 

In  untechnical  (literary  and  popular)  use  theseepplications 
are  sometimes  reversed,  the  word  being  taken  to  denote  the 
cavities  of  the  lock  or  the  solid  parts  of  the  key. 

a.  c  1440  Promp,  Parv.  516/1  Warde,  of  a  lokke,  tricatura. 
XS30  Palsgr.  286/2  Warde  of  a  locke,  garde,  1536  MS. 
Rawl.  D.  780  If.  59  Mending  of  a  lock  and  niakyiig  new 
wardes  for  the  gentlemen  hushers  chambre.  1593  Shaks. 
Lucr.  303  The  lockes  betweene  her  chamber  and  his  will, 
Kch  one  by  him  inforst  retire:i  his  ward.  1615  R.  Cocks 
Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.J  I,  10  He  thought  to  have  pickt  the 
lock  of  my  money  chist  the  other  day,  and  had  so  wrong 
tlie  wardes  that  I  could  not  open  the  lock  with  my  key. 
1644  Sill  E,  Dehing  Prop.  Sacr.,  ciiijb,  As  if  it  were  a 
false  ward  against  the  key.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  11.  877 
Thus  saying,  from  her  side  the  fatal  Key.  .she  took  ;.  .then 
in  the  key*hole  turns  Th'  intricate  wards._  1677  Mo.xON 
Mech,  Exerc.  iL  21  There  arc  several  Inventions  in  Locks.. 
in  the  making  and  contriving  their  Wards,  or  Guards.  1735 
PoFE  Odyss.  XXI.  49  The  wards  respondent  to  the  key  turn 
round.  x8i8  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  vi,  Withdrawing  from  the 
wards  a  ponderous  key  of  about  two  feet  in  length,  1893 
Patmoke  Kelig.  Poetx  47  The  key  is  not  the  less  a  key 
because  it  will  not  open  a  lock  the  wards  cf  which  are  filled 
with  stones.  1911  J.  Ward  Roman  Era  Brit.  xiii.  237  To 
render  this  difficult  or  impossible,  obstructions  or  wards  were 
introduced  into  the  ca^e  [of  the  lock],  which  could  not  be 
passed  by  the  bin  unless  it  had  corresponding  slits  or 
openings. 

fig.  1647  Tkait  Comm.  Rom.  .\iv.  i  (1656J  650  Wring  not 
mens  consciences :  you  may  hap  to  break  the  wards,  if  you 
do.  1840  Landok  Fra  Rupert  11.  vi,  My  hand  at  last  [may] 
Turn  in  their  golden  wards  the  keys  of  heaven.  1851  Mbs. 
IJROWNING  Casa  Cuidi  Wind.  11.  319  The  key,  O  Tuscans, 
too  well  fits  the  wards  I  Ye  asked  for  mimes,— these  bring 
>ou  tragedies.  1930  Masefiei.u  Fnsla^'ed,  etc.  118  The 
vardsof  life  slipt  back  and  set  him  fivt  Krom  cares  of  meat 
and  dress. 

b.  1390  Cower  Conf.  II.  1S9  Tlie  wardes  of  the  cherche 
ktie  Thurgh  mi^handUnge  ben  myswreynt.  1655  Mar^. 
\Vok»;estek  Cent.  Inv.  §  44  A  Key  of  a  Chamber-door,  which 
..hath  its  Wards  and  Rose-pipe  but  Paper-thick.  _  1677 
MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc.  ii.  26  File  the  wards  or  slits  in  the 
liit  with  thin  files.  1688  R.  Hol.me  Annoury  in.  301  a 
The  Wards  are  all  the  nicks  in  the  Bite  [of  the  Key],  c  1705 
Pope  Jan.  ^  ^I/oy  sioShe  took  the  wards  in  wax  before  the 
fire,  And  gave  th*  impres>ion  to  tlie  trusty  s^iuire.  i8z8 
Scott  F,  M.  Perth,  xxiv,  The  incidents  of  a  narrative  of  this 
kind  must  be  adapted  to  each  other,  as  the  wards  of  a  key 
must  tally  accurately  with  those  of  the  lock  to  which  it 
belongs.     1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xliij  '  Oh  :  I  knew  that. 

i  did  I  ?'  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  e.xamining  the  wards  of  the 
I  key.  1864  Bootell  Her.  Hist.  <v  Pop.  xxi.  (ed.  3)  359  Two 
i    keys,  in  saltire,  wards  tow.-uds  the  base,  or. 

c.  transf.  Applied   to  mechanical  contrivances 
!    resembling  the  wards  of  a  lock  or  key. 

;  XS99  T.  M[oui-F.T]  Silku'ormes  .^5  [To  an  'artificial  flea  ' :] 
Thy  cogs,  thy  wardes.  thy  laths,  how  didj.t  thou  lay.  1853 
Seidel  Organ  40  Whilst  the  upper  part  is  sinking  the  ward-s 

I    open  and  let  the  wind  pass  from  the  bellows  into  the  princi- 

■    pal  trunk. 

VII.  25.  oUrib.  and  Comb.  :  a.  Simple  attrib. 
(sense  19),  ward-alderman j  boss  (U.S.),  meeting, 
politics ,    pu  mp ,   slatesm  an,    system  ;     ( sense    18), 

;    ward-keeper,  matron,  nurse,  tablet  'i'vark ;  (sense  34) 
ward-hole,  -plate. 
1899  Athenxum  21  Oct.  548'3  London,  however,  was  des- 

'    lined  10  be  ruled,  .by  a  council  of  mayor  and   'ward-alder- 
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men.  1908  Si/.  Ret'.  3  Feb.  163/2  The  i)lackmailing  "w.ird- 
boss.  1911  J.  Waro  Roman  Era  Brit,  237  M.iny  o(  these 
keys  have  '  island  '  'ward-holes.  1836  T.  ^i.  Gcli.v  Magnt- 
die's  Fi'rinu/.  (ed.  2)  127  Kach  *wara.kecper  of  hospitak 
should  be  provided  with  a  bottle  of  chlorine  water.  1886 
Daily  N'c^k-s  26  Mar.  5/2  Family  prayers  are  conducted  by 
the  *ward-niatron,  sister,  or  nurse.  1813  Jefkefson  Writ, 
(1830)  IV.  229  A  general  call  of  ^ward-meetings  by  their 
wardens  on  the  same  day  through  the  State.  1899  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Meii.  VIII.  414  'Ihe  others  (i.e.  patients]  were  easily 
controlled  by  the  'ward  nurses.  1883  Pitt-Rivers  Primitive 
Locks  ft  Keys  24  K  mtxlern  English  latch-key . .  furnished  with 
a  *ward-plate.  1844  Disraeli  Conin<;shy  v.  iv,  Two  of  the 
Rigbyilcs  met  in  the  market-place. . , '  Well,  how  goes  it  ?'  said 
one.  '  I  have  been  the  rounds.  1  he  blunts  going  like  the 
*ward-pump.'  id&^AtlanticMonthiy  \pr.  467/1  The.se  road- 
ways. .  the  'ward  statesman  regards  with  tender  solicitude  as 
furnishing  a  large,  .field  of  operations  in  the  line  of  contracts. 
"857  J.  T.  Smith  Parish  ii.  (ed.  2)  6t  It  is  the  adoption  of 
Townships,  or  the  adaptation  of  the  *Ward  system,  that  is 
really  needed  in  such  cases.  1888  Hon.  Morten  Hospital 
Li/e  I*  Ward  work  commences  at  seven  with  sweeping,  dust- 
ing, making  beds. 

b.  Special  comb. :  f  ward- book,  ?.i  register  of 
admissions  to  a  hospital ;  ward-dyka,  a  wall  en- 
closing or  bounding  a  ward  (sense  2 1  b) ;  also,  a 
defensive  dyke  against  water ;  ward-flre  Orkney 
ami  Shetland,  a  beacon-fire  [ON.  varia  cairn  :  cf. 
Wabd-hill]  ;  f  ward-guard  Sc,  a  protective 
covering  or  receptacle  for  clothes;  ward-heeler 
U.S.  (see  quot.  1890;  cf.  IIekler  5);  ward- 
land  Si:.,  land  held  ' in  ward '  (see  Ward-holding); 
ward-like  adv. ,  after  the  manner  of  a  ward  ; 
ward(s)inaid,  a  maidservant  who  performs  the 
menial  offices  of  a  hospital  wartl ;  f  ward 
marriage  (see  M.vrbi.ige  5),  in  Scots  feudal 
law,  the  right  in  wardholding  arising  to  the  ward 
superior  on  the  marriage  of  the  vassal's  heir 
or  on  his  becoming  marriageable ;  wardmaster 
(a)  Dutch  Hist,  (rendering  Du.  wijknuester),  an 
alderman  or  administrator  of  a  city  ward  ;  {b)  the 
ra.nster  or  superintendent  of  3  hospital  ward ; 
+  ward-silver,  a  payment  to  the  lord  in  commu- 
tation of  military  service  ;  f  ward-staflf  (see  quot. 
iCio)  ;  ward-vassal,  in  Scots  feudal  law,  a  vassal 
holding  l.ind  '  in  ward '  (see  WARD-HOLDiira) ; 
■|*  ward-ware,  ? '  wardrobe  stulT',  articles  of  cloth- 
ing ;  ward-woman  arch.,  a  tirewom.in,  a  woman 
in  charge  of  her  mistress's  wardrobe  ;  f  ward- 
word,  a  '  word  '  of  defence  ;  a  reply  to  an  attack 
or  '  watch-word '  of  an  opponent.  /\lso  Warii- 
coBX,  Ward-fbe,  Ward-hill,  etc. 

1SS7  Ortier  0/ Has fi tolls  G  ij  b,  That  no  Child  be  receved 
by  them,  before  (he  name  of  the  same  childe  be  entred  into 
the  *Ward-lxx>ke.  1561  in  Reg.  .Irlag.  .^ig.  Scot.  1585,  256/3 
Fra  the  said  croft  north ..  to  the  brig  of  Balgonie,  ewin  to  tho 
•warddyk  of  the  Hrig-feildis  now  pertening  to  .Alex.  Paip. 
x6oa  Ibui.  \Ti,l%  Ane  merchestane  infixit  in  the  waird-dyk« 
standand  benelh  the  place  of  Kirktounhill.  1854  Jriil. 
R.  Agric.  Soc.  XV.  i.  19  Crests,  cradles,  and  warddykes 
constructed  to  hold  off  fen-waters  from  inned  grounds.  1859 
D.  Balfour  O/'/ress.  Orkney  I,  Zetl.  Introd.  31  Nothing 
short  of  actual  invasion  entitled  the  Jarl  to  call  them  to  arms 
by  the  'Ward-fire.  1551  Ace.  Lit.  Ili^h  Treas.  Scot.  X.  29 
Item,  for  ane  'wardegard  to  hir,  iij  Ii.  xs.  155a  Ihiti.  70 
Item,  vj  elnis  bukcrame  to  be  wardegardis  to  hir  and  to  hir 
kepar  Effame.  .xxiiijs.  1890  Q.  Re-.i.  July  265  The  lowest 
grade  [of  politician]  is  the  ' 'ward-heeler  ',  or  hanger-on  of 
the  political  head  of  the  city  ward  in  which  he  resides.  1907 
Times  23  Jan.  6/2  [San  Francisco]  B.ar.room  politicians, 
toughs,  ward.heelers,  bullies.  150J  Reg.  Privy  Seat  Scot.  I. 
IIS'I  The  proffitt  of  the  said  'warde  landis  quhil  the  are 
recover  sesin»  ihairof.  1581  Sc.  Acts  J.is.  VI  (1814)  III. 
230/1  Anent  the  taxatioun  of  wardlandis;  a  1659  Bp.  Brown- 
rig  Strm.  (1674)  I.  i.  It  He  that  purchases  but  one  foot  of 
Ward-land,  makes  all  his  Estate  lyable  to  the  King.  1684 
Sir  G.  Mackenzie  In^t.  Laws  Scot.  11.  v.  U694)  76  If  ihe 
Vassal  sells  or  dispones  the  half  of  his  Ward-Lands  to  any 
except  his  appearand  Heir.  1689  E.  Howard  Caro'oia^les 
147  O're  which  [ariny],  tho  Fairfax,  Generall  we  finde.  His 
Power  to  Cromwell  'ward-like  was  design'd.  1888  Hon. 
Morten  Hospital  IJ/e  63  The  'ward-maid  w.is  out.  1901 
Daily  Chron.  I  .May  17  Hartley  Wintney  Union.  Wanted  a 
warosmaid.  1909  English'.voman  Apr.  2^0  In  the  smaller 
infirmaries,  there  arc  often  wardmaids,  with  no  training,  who 
are  expected  to  do  nurses'  work.  1473  Roils  0/  Parlt.  VI. 
72  2  with  the  Londes  and  Tenementes  and  other  Profittes, 
and  -Mariage,  or  "Ward  mariage  of  the  same  heire  or  heires. 
1747  Act  20  Ceo.  ir,  c  so  I  I  That  the  Tenure  of  Lands,  .in 
Scotland  by  Ward  Holding,  .and  the  Casualties  consequent 
upon  the  same  by  Ward  -Marriage  and  Recognition,  be 
taken  away.  1855  Motley  Dutch  Rep.  11.  vii.  f.  560  John 
Van  Immerzecl,  -Margrave  of  Antwerp,  was  then  holding 
communication  with  the  senate,  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  'ward.masters.  1883  Forln.  Rev.  July  126  The  ward- 
masters,  nurses,  and  attendants  in  the  hospitals,  1314-1$ 
Rolls  0/  Parlt.  I.  318/1  De  diversis  reddiiibus  annuatim 
Regi  debitis,  qui  vocantur  Hydag' et  "  W.irdselfur'.  ?l4i8 
mEssf.xRcr'.  (1904)  XIII.  133  [Paying  yearly  18s.  as]  'ward, 
silver  (in  lieu  of  all  services).  i6ia  Holland  Camden's 
Brtt.  I.  440  Lambourn  Manour,  which  is  held  by  service  of 
the  Wardstaffe,  vz.  to  Carrie  a  load  of  strawe  in  a  Cane  with 
sixe  horsey  two  ropes,  two  men  in  harnesse  to  watch  the 
said  'Ward-suire  when  it  is  brought  to  the  towne  of  Aibridg, 
&c.  l68t  Stair  Iiistit.  l  422  Recognition  was  found  not 
excluded  or  burdened  by  Inhibition  against  the  'Ward, 
va-ssal.  aiTiSlseeWARD.PEEj.  1598  Marst  on  .?<:,).  ;V7/a»« 
1.  il.  C2,  lad'd  and  retail'd,  lill  to  the  pedlers  packe  The 
fourth.hand_ 'ward-ware  comes,  alack,  alack.  1831  Scorr 
Ct.  Roil.  I.  iv,  How  long  she  bad  passed  that  critical  period, 
was  a  secret  to  all  but  the  trusted  'ward-women  of  ihe  purple 
chamber-  1599  N.  D.  [R.  Parsons!  Wtte),  A  Temperate 
'Ward-Word,  to  ihe  Turbulent  and  Seditious  Wach-word  of 
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Sir  Frrvncl.>i  Hastin^es  knlffht.  1603  H-xr^inft  Pof>ish  hu. 
Post,  53  Ihe  priests  had  their  waid-word  ready.  1716  M. 
D.wiES  Aihen.  Brit.  III.  51  And  di.sperse  once  more  from 
another  Babel  of  one  another's  Catchpoling  Watch-words 
without  any  precautionary  Ward-word.-*. 
tWard,  sb.'i    Also  1  .SV.  waird.    Apheticform 

of  AWAHJ). 

c\\oo  Beryn  3568  They  made  Syrophanes,..pIegg[e]  fynd 
.  .To  byde  p^  ward  8:  lugement  of  l>at  he  had  mys-do.  1464 
in  jotk  Ri-p.  Hist.  A/SS.  Comm,  App.  v.  332  All  thes  wardes 
and  ordenances  forsaide.  1477  Stonor  Fa/>crs  (Camden) 
II.  27,  1  have  done-my  dewte  in  every  ponte  accordjng 
to  your  warde.  1531  Abstr.  ProtoioU  T<yzvn  Clerks  GMs^otu 
(1897)  IV.  30  As  air  fwnd  be  ane  ward  of  J?e  court,  1534  /bit/, 
68  Kfter  ane  ward  and  dome  of  court  gevin  in  the  lolbwtht 
ofC.la.sgw.  1609  Skknk  AV^.  Maj'.,  Quon.  A ttar/t.  xxxvi, 
§  3  ilk  soy  tour,  .sould  be  examinat  in  thrie  courts,  gif  he 
can  make  recorde  of  the  court  (of  ane  proces  deduced  in 
court)  or  report  ane  sufficient  warde  (interloquutour)  or  dome, 
anent  wardes,  or  exceptions  asked  in  the  court,  /bi'ti.  11, 
'I'able  101  They  [the  suitors]  sould  trye,  advise,  and  pro* 
nunce  the  wardes  (interloquutors.'  of  court. 

Ward,  slf.^  dial,  [?var,  of  Wart  sb,  or  of 
Warbe  (OE.  wearr  callosity).  Cf.  Warded  a. 2] 
(See  quot.) 

a  1825  FoRBY  I'oc.  E,  Angtia,  IVard^  callosity  of  the  skin  : 
on  the  hands,  from  hard  labour,  and  on  the  feet  from  much 
walking. 

Ward  (woid),  v.^  Form.s  :  i  weardian,  -isan,  ^ 
2  ws&rdien,  3  wardie,  3-4  wardi,  wardy(o,  6  ' 
Si\  vard(e,  vayrd,  6-7  Sc,  waird,  3-7  warde, 
4-  ward.  Also  7  pa.  t.  ward  {rare),  [OE. 
weardian  =  OFris,  wardia^  OS.  warden  (MDu. 
wacrden,  MEG.  wardt'n),  OHG.  warten  (MHO., 
niod.G.  warUn^,  ON.  varUa  :—  OTeut.  *'wardojaii^ 
-xjan^  f.  *wardd\  see  Ward  j^.2  The  Eng.  verb 
may  in  some  of  its  nses  have  been  influenced  by 
OK.  ry^n/irr  (north-eastern)  =  Central  OF. ^^r^^r 
(mod.F.  ^n/ifr),  Vr.  gardar^  Sp.,  Y^.  guardar^  It. 
gttaniare,  a  Com,  Horn,  adoption  of  the  Teut. 
word.] 

1.  trans.  To  guard,  stand  guard  over;  to  keep 
in  safety,  take  care  of;  to  defend,  protect.  (For 
to  watch  and  ward^  see  Watch  r.)  Obsolescent 
or  arch. 

In  OE.  sometimes  const,  geiiitive. 
'  "taw^KCnut's SecuLir  Laws  Ixxvi. (Llebermann)  Ac  bare 
ca;^ean  heo  sccal  weardian.  a  iiaa  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud)  an, 
1087,  pa  Englisce  men  J»e  waerdcdon  ^aere  sae.  13. .  K,  Alts. 
72^4  (Laud  ftlS.>,  [They]  ben  so  warded  al  aboute  pat  hem  ne 
stondct>nonedoute.  13..  Erg.  (7r<^f»rj'(Schulz)98oTo  help 
and  ward  Cristendom,  138a  Wvclif  dUalt.  xxvii.  66  Thei 
goynge  forth  kepten,  (jf/(7jj]  or  wardiden,  the  sepulcre.  1475 
Z>*..\ oblgstg{,Roxb.)2j  For  golde, . . conquerithenot ennemies, 
nother  in  time  of  pease  wardithe  the  pcpic  to  be  in  rest. 
IS9J  KvD  Sji.  Tra^.  11.  iv,  40  //or.  But  first  my  lookes  shall 
combat  against  thine,  Sel,  Then  ward  thy  selfe  :  I  dart  this 
kisse  at  thee.  1504  Siiak!5,  /it'c/i.  ///  v.  tii.  254  Then  if  you 
ftght  against  Gods  Enemy,  God  will  in  iustice  ward  you  as 
his  Soldiers,  c  16x3  Middlktos  JVj  IVit  like  Woman's  \\ 
i.  145,  I  found  the  door  Warded  suspiciously.  1631  Weevkr 
Am:  Funeral  M on.  704  On  the  farther  side,  .the  Britaine.s 
warded  the  batikes.  1893  Stevenson  Catriona  viii.  87  Hope 
Patk,  a  beautiful  pleasance,.. warded  by  a  keeper.  1913 
Blac/nv.  Mag.  Dec.  787/1  Your  wits  must  ward  your  head. 
b.  To  defend,  piotecty^vw/.    Now  arch. 

a  IU5  Ancr.  R.  174  Bisechea  ^eorne  God . .  J>et  he  wite  & 
wardie  ou  urorn  alle  J)eo  t»et  ou  awaited.  1*97  R,  Glouc. 
(Rolls)  970  Hii  wolde..  Wardi  horn  fram  alle  men,  J>at  hom 
ne  tidde  no  drede.  13. .  Sir  Beues  2946  Min  em,  ^  biscbop 
Florenlin,..ScheI  J>e  warde  fro  damage.  1475  Bk,  Noblesse 
(Roxb.)  77  Youre  roiaume  forto  warde,  kepe,  And  defende 
frome  youre  adversaries.  1565  Staplkton  tr,  Bet/e's  Hist. 
iir.  xix.  95  'ITje  other  two  (angels]  warding  him  on  eche  side 
from  the  danger  of  the  fire  also.  1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  lit.  i. 
195  Tell  him,  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him  From  thousand 
dangers.  1604  T.  Wright  Passions  vi.  318  Abraham.. was 
constrayned  10  warde  his  offring  from  tl.e  molestfull  crowes. 
a  1677  Harrow  .Semt.  vii.  Wks.  1687  I.  90  No  better  can  any 
man  ward  himself  from  bl.Tme,  by  imputing  the  neglect  of 
devotion  to  some  indisposition  within  him  thereto.  1850 
Blackif.  ^schylus  \.  185  Loxias  himself  will  ward  His 
holiest  shrine  from  lawless  outrage. 

O.  fig.  To  guard,  keep  carefully  (a  secret),  rare, 

1881  DuFFiELp  Don  Quixote  II.  442  'My  profession,' 
answered  the  priest,  ' .  .obliges  me  to  ward  a  secret.* 

fd.  intr,  {absoi.)  To  keep  guard.     Often  with 
watch.  (For/iJ  watch  and  war d,  s,q^\s  K'KQVLv.')  Obs. 

1390  GowEK  Con/.  II.  304  And  in  this  hous  to  loke  and 
warde  Was  Minotaurus  (mt  in  warde.  c  1450  Hoi,l.\sd 
Houlate  619  Baith  to  walk  and  to  ward,  as  watchis  in  weir. 
1569  J.  Hawkins  in  //akluyt's  I'oy.  (1589)  555  Our  men 
which  warded  a  shore  being  stricken  with  soden  fcare,  gaue 
place,  fled,  [etc.].  1579-80  North  Plutarch,  Rotfiulus(i$gs) 
24  The  Kings  souldiers  which  warded  at  the  gates  of  the 
city.  x6io  HoLLANn  Ca/mlen's  Brit,  1.  107  A  garrison., 
which  warding  there  day  and  night  became  lazie  with  doing 
nothing.  1721  Db  Foe  Plagtte  {1^84)  74  The  Family. .left 
the. .  Fellows  warding,  and  watching. 

1 2.  trans.  To  rule,  govern  (a  land,  people) ;  to 
administer  (an  estate) ;  to  act  as  guardian  to  (a 
child),  Obs. 

aioQo  Cxdmon's  Dan.  66$  Nabochodonossor.  .weardo<Ie 
wide  rice.  1*97  R.  Gloix.  (RolU)  643  puike  time  M 
Samuel  |>e  prophete  wardede  J>at  folc  of  israhel.  /bid.  64^3 
To|»e  king  of  hongri  >is  seli  children  tueie  He  sende  uor  to 
norisi,  ^at  he  wardede  hom  wel  bcye.  13.,  Guy  Warri; 
(1S91)  510  pemperour  ha|>  made  him  his  steward,  To  wardi 
his  lond  about  c  1150  iVill.  Palerm  loi  panne  was  J>e  Ijest 
blibe  i-nov  for  )>e  barnes  sake,  For  he  wi.st  it  schold  be 
w.irdcd  wel  t)anne  at  jjc  best.  1390  Gower  Con/.  I.  345  Ho 
. .  tok  this  child  into  his  warde,  And  scidc  he  wolde  him  kepo 
and  warde. 
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+  3.  To  man  xifith  a  garrison  ;  to  protect  or 
shield  with  some  work  or  contrivance  ;  to  fortify 
(a  castle).  Obs, 

1340-70  Alisautitlir  265  Grim  thti  were,  To  warden  l>eir 
waTles  with  weies  ynow.  1398  TutvisA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v. 
viii.  (1495)  114  The  lyddes  ben  warded  and  kept  wyth  rowes 
of  beer,  cr^oo  Parce  nnchi  194  in  26  Pol.  Poems  148 
Castelles and  toures,  Withoute  y-warded  with  stroiige  dyches. 
1544  IJetham  Precepts  War  \\.  liv.  L  iij  b,  Cytis  warded  with 
all  kyndes  of  defences.  1633  T.  Stafford  Pac.  //ib.  \\\.  ix. 
321  The  Castle  of  Leam-con  neere  Crooke  haven  which  the 
rebels  warded,  was  recovered  from  them. 

t  b.  said  of  the  defending  work.    Obs. 

a  1000  Ags,  Ps.  (Th.)  ciii.  3  Htofon..J>one  wcardiaft  ufan 
wsetra  3iyoe.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxvi.  (Bodl. 
MS.),  pe  y^n  defendejj  and  wardeballe  J-e  forjjer  parties  of 
J>e  body.  1555  Edkn  Decades  (Arb.)  177  'Jowarde  the  west 
on  the  Northe  syde,  great  Cuba . .  wardeth  owre  Tethys  [i.  e. 
Hayti]  on  the  backe  halfe.  1579  Si-enskr  Shep/u  Cat.  July 
42  S.  Slichels  Mount  who  does  not  know,  That  wardes  the 
Westerne  caste?  1596  —  F.  Q.  iv.  x.  7  And  for  defence 
thereof,  on  th*  other  end  There  reared  w.as  a  castle  faire  and 
strong,  That  warded  all  which  in  or  out  did  wend. 

t4.  To  keep  in  close  custody  or  confinement ;  to 
put  in  ward,  imprison.     Chiefly  Sc.  Obs, 

1390  GowER  Con/.  II.  354  A  Maiden,  which  was  warded 
streyte  Withinne  chambre  and  kept  so  clos,  'Jhat  [etc.], 
^  a  1^00  Jiforte  Arfh.  1614  That  ihey  be  weisely  wachede  and 
in  warde  holdene,  Wardede  of  warantizez  with  wyrchipfulle 
kiiyghttez.  c  1480  Henrv.son  Paddock  ^  Mouse  166  (Banna- 
tyne  MS.)  Now  in  fredome,  now  waidit  in  distress.  1508 
Keg.  Privy  Seal  Scot.  I.  547/1  Dome  [was]  gevin  apoun 
thair  personis  to  be  wardit  ihairfor.  1581  N.  Burnr  in  Cath. 
Tractates  (S.T.S-)  116,  I..vas  vayrdit  in  the  Tolbuith  of 
Edinburgh.  1^97  in  Maitl.  Club  Misc.  I.  129  The  kirk  de- 
syris  the  bailleis  to  watrd  him  quhill  ihe  nixt  Sonday,  his 
fude  to  be  bread  and  wattir  allanerlie.  a  1670  Si'alding 
Troub.  C/ias.  /  (Eannatyne  Club)  I,  220  He  was  .<:hortly 
wairded  for  these  words. 

t  b.  fig.  To  keep  in  close  check  or  control.  Obs, 

S390  GowER  Con/.  I.  53  Thin  yhe  forto  kepe  and  warde. 
So  that  it  pas.<:e  noght  his  warde.  Ibid.  I.  60  If  thou. .  wisly 
cowihest  warde  and  kepe  Thin  yhe  and  Ere.  1555  Hooper 
in  Coverdale  Lett.  Martyrs  (1564)  158  True  confession  is 
warded  on  euery  side,  with  many  daungers. 

5.  With  />/,  off^  up  :  To  enclose,  hem  in,  seclude, 
shut  off  (csp.  for  safety  or  protection),  rare. 

a  1586  Satir.  Poems  Rt/orm.  xxxvii.  37  Walde  je  ward 
50W  vpe  betwne  tua  ways,  5it  so  je  sail  not  frome  J>air 
sayingis  save  50U.  c  1590  Grfknk  /■>•.  Bacon  11.  i.  446 
JCollins)The  Pyren  mounts.  .That  ward  the  welthie  Castile 
in  with  walles.  184a  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  xi,  The  ma- 
chinery not  warded  off  or  guarded  in  any  way,  but  doing 
its  work  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  idlers,  .who  throng  the 
lower  deck. 

6.  1  o  parry,  repel,  fend  off,  turn  aside  (a  stroke 
or  thrust,  blow,  attack,  weapon,  missile).  Now 
almost  always  with  ofif. 

1571  Golding  Ca/rin  on  Ps.  Iv.  13.  314  Too  put  backe 
a  stroke  by  striking  it  upward,  according  as  wee  say  in 
English  I  had  warded  his*lowe.  i59oSrENSER/'.^.i.ix.io 
Their  God  himselfe . .  Shot  many  a  dart  at  me  with  fiers  intent, 
But  I  them  warded  all  with  wary  gouernment.  £^1643  Ld. 
Herbert  Autobiog.  (1824)  126  All  I  could  well  do  to  ihose 
two  which  remained,  was  to  ward  their  thrusts.  16^  Ur- 
QUHART  Jewel  137  He  for  twenty  several  bouts,  did  but 
ward  their  blows,  and  pary  with  the  fort  of  his  sword,  1697 
Drvoen  /Kneis  v.  584  Kntellus..wiih  his  warping  Body 
wards  the  Wound.  173a  Lkdiarp  Se/hos  II.  ix.  277  He 
employ 'd  one  part . .  to  ward  off  the  flights  of  arrows.  1830 
pRAED  Poems  (1864)  I.  352  And  now  he  wards  a  Round- 
head's pike,  and  now  he  hums  a  stave,  1844  Mr.s.  Brown- 
ing Romauut  o^Page  ii.  Once  in  the  lent,  and  twice  in  the 
figlit,  [thou]  Didst  ward  me  a  mortal  blow.  1845  Darwin 
Voy.Nat.  ii.  (1879)25  Seeii  g  a  great  powerful  man  afraid 
even  to  ward  off  a  blow,  directed,  as  he  thought,  at  his  face. 
X851  Mavne  R%\\i  Scalp  Hunters  Iv,  Before  Kl  Sol  could 
ward  it  off,  the  thrust  was  given,  and  the  weapon  appeared 
to  pass  through  his  body. 
fig.    1638  Feati.ev  Sir  H.  Lynt/e's  Case  /or  Sped.  Ep. 


l5cd.  A  6,  Your  Lordship  in  your  last . .  unanswerable  master- 

"  *  tip  your  bucklf 
and  ward  ofl^  the  lesuits  blowes.    a  1734  ^ outh  Li/e~Ld, 


piece,  held  tip  your  buckler  over  the  Knight  then  living,.. 


Npr.  Cuil/ord  (1742)  224  He  met  sometimes  with  a  Re- 
primand, which  he  would  wittily  ward  off. 

b.  absoL  or  intr.  To  parry  blows  ;  to  stand  on 
tl  e  defensive  in  a  combat,  arch. 

1393  Langi..  P.  PI.  C.  xxri.  218  And  wepne  to  fight  [v,r, 
wardej  with  t>at_wol  neuere  faille.  1567  AIaplet  Gr.  Porest 
lit.  loi  [The  unicorn]  in  his  fight  wardeth  and  foyneth  at 
the  Elephant  his  bellye.  a  1586  Sunev  Arcadia  i.  xi.  §  13 
As  soone  as  he  .<;pied  Palladius,  he  drew  his  swoid,  and,  .let 
flie  at  him.  But  Palladius.. sought  r.-ither  to  rttiie,  and 
warde.  X591  Harington  Or/,  /•ur.  Pref.  f  ij  b,  As  good 
fensers  vse  to  ward  and  strike  at  once.  159a  Lvi.v  Midas 
IV.  ii,  A  Nation,. .so  valiant,  that  are  redier  to  strike  than 
ward.  1653  HoLCROFT  Procopius,  Vandal  Wats  11.  38 
Solomon,  .commanded  the  rest.. to  stand  still,  wr.rding  with 
their  shield.^,  against  the  enemies  Javelins.  1697  Drvden 
yEneis  v.  575  Ytt  equal  in  Success,  they  ward,  they  strike. 
xSao  pRAED  Poems{\^4)  II.  15  Life  is  won  by  ready  sword, 
liy  strength  to  strike  and  skill  to  ward. 

7.  trans.  To  avert,  keep  off  (harm,  danger,  etc.\ 

a.  simply. 

a  1586  SiDNEV  Arcadia  i.  Eclogue  (1598)  85  While  they 
did  w-ard  sun-beames  with  shadie  bay.  \^\  Lady's  Call. 
1.  iii.  §  18  It  concerns  them  thercfoie  to  ward  those  begin* 
nings  whose  end  may  be  .so  fatal.  1710  Philips  Pastorals 
ii.  125  Fold  Thy  Flock  with  mine,  to  ward  th 'injurious  Cold. 
ex750  Siienstone  £/('^^  iii,  13  He  little  knew  to  ward  the 
.secret  wound.  x8io  Scorr  Lae/y  r/ Lake  v.  xx,  I,  only  I, 
can  ward  their  fate.  x8so  Bi.ackie  /Kschylus  II.  240  Theirs 
it  is  to  ward  fultilment  of  all  evil-omened  sight.s.  188a  Lo. 
Acton  Lett,  to  Mary  Gladstone  at  Mar.  (1904)  132  Images 
would  probably  impress  him  as  .1  danger  to  be  warded, 
rather,  1  think,  th.'ui  Transubstantiaiion. 

b.  with  off*     Also  (rarely)  aside. 


WAKD. 

17S9  G0LO6M.  Bte  No.  3  If,  then,  you  would  ward  off  the 
gripe  of  poverty,  pretend  to  be  a  stranger  to  her.  1774  — 
NaU  Hist.  (1776)  V.  322  Covering  their  heads  at  the  sirnie 
time  to  ward  off  any  danger  of  the  falling  of  pebbles  or 
stones  from  above.  1798  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  IV.  241  If 
we  can  ward  off  actual  war  till  the  crisis  in  England  is  over. 
1803  Edwin  II.  xiv.  314  'I'o  ward  aside  the  threatened 
tempest.  1854  Subtees  HandUy  Cr.  Iviii.  (1901)  II.  139 
Rising  hills  ward  off  the  wintry  winds.  1865  Dickens 
Mut.  Fr.  1.  vi,  To  keep  out  weather,  to  ward  off  cold,.. or 
what  not.  1881  W.  H.  Day  Dis.  Chitdr,  593  Which  may 
obviate  the  tendency  to  congestion,  and  so  ward  off  the 
paroxysms. 

fS.  intr.  To  take  up  a  position  of  defence,  take 
precautions  against.  Also,  to  be  careful  that 
(something  be  done).  Obs, 

a  1U5  Ancr.  R.  182  Stcnesse  (>et  God  sent,  .wasched  t>eo 
sunnen  t>et  weren  er  iwrouhte:  wardeS  to  Jein  J>eo  J>et 
weren  touwardes.  c  1475  Partenay  805  Warde  that  ye  be 
a  monday  in  thys  place.  1709  Prior  Paulo  Purgantt  100 
Our  Don.  who  knew  this  Tittle  Tattle  Did,  sure  as  Trumpet, 
call  to  Battel ;  Thought  it  extreamly  a  propos^  To  ward 
against  the  coming  Blow.  17..  ?SwiFTi".*j  Wks.  (1841)  II. 
S50/2  In  England,  this  pusillanimity  is  more  to  be  warded 
against  than  m  most  other  countries.  I7a6  Leosi  AlbcrtCs 
Archit.  1.99  Regard  must  be  had,. in  cold  Countries  to 
ward  against  the  bleak  Northwind.  1755  Mcnt.  Capt.  P. 
Z>ra*tf  Ded.,  But  where  is  the  Necessity  of  warding  against 
the  Imputation  of  Flattery,  when  I  dedicate  to  Vour  Lord- 
ship? 

9.  trans.  To  place  (a  patient)  in  a  particular 
ward  in  a  hospital ;  to  lodge  (a  vagrant)  in  a  '  casual 
ward  *.     (A  new  formation  on  the  sb.) 

1879  St.  George^s  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  62  Warded  at  2  p.m.  next 
day  with  the  same  symptoms.  1889  Sir  D,  Duckworth  in 
Lancet  5  Jan.,  She  appeared  there  [sc,  at  the  Hospital]  and 
being  very  ill . .  was  warded.  1909  IVest/n.  Cm.  23  Feb.  12/1 
The  question  as  it  seemed  to  these  Town  Councillors  was 
how  to  get  the  vagrants  warded,  not  how  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  Casual  Ward. 

10.  Of  a  dog  :  To  line  or  cover  (a  bitch). 

1781  P.  Beckforo  T/t.  Hunting  v.  59  When  you  breed 
from  a  very  favourite  sort,  and  can  have  another  bitch 
warded  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  of  great  service,  as  you 
may  then  save  all  the  puppies.  i8a6  J.  Cook  Fox-hunting 
II  It  is  therefore  not  very  probable  that  one  Stall  ion- hound 
can  ward  many  bitches  besides  those  of  the  owner. 

t  Ward,  v!-  Obs.  Aphetic  f.  Award  z*.  Hence 
WaTding  vbl.  sb.  ot  ppL  a. 

144a  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  43/2  If.  .Processe  theropon  be 
wardeu  1475  Ibid,  VI.  141/1  That  the  Juges  of  the  said 
Bench . . ,  have  auctorite . .  to  ward  that  the  said  James  have 
ayein  his  said  Goodes, .  .and  theruppon  to  ward  Writtes  of 
execution  in  that  behalve.  1487  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  160 
A  sarpter.  .poyntyd  be  the  lefftenaunte  to  be  casten  owte  to 
wardd  the  sortt  bye  as  the  ordenaunce  ys  now  made  that 
the  lefftenaunte  schall  poynt  the  warddyng  sarplers  of  every 
mans  wuIL  1555  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  App.  No.  47  (1721) 
III.  145  Which  shalbe  proved,  yf  a  commission  might  be 
warded  to  that  purpose. 

Ward,  Sc.  contr.  f.  were  it. 

ctsfio  MosTGOMKRiR  Aftsc.  P.  xl.  8  Weill  ward  thou  weep, 
O  ouer  audacious  ee  ! 

Ward,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Wake  z/.2,  Worth  v. 

-ward,  sujfixt  OE.  -weardy  piimarily  forming 
adjs.,  with  the  sense  '  having  a  specified  direction', 
corresponds  to  OFris.  -zoard,  OS.  -ward,  -iverdj 
OHG.,  MHG.  -wart  (as  in  keimwarl  adj.,  home- 
ward) :—OTeut.  *'Wardo-y  f.  *  war4'  abl.-var.  of 
*werp-  :— pre-Teut.  *  wert'  to  turn  (=  L.  vert^re)  ; 
in  the  suffix  the  primary  sense  of  the  root  is  pre-  , 
served,  though  the  strong  verb  *werfan  has  only 
the  derived  sense  '  to  become '  (see  Worth  v.)  ; 
cf.  the  L.  -versus  (a  j^pl.  formation  from  the  same 
root),which  in  sense  coincides  with  OTeut.*-Wi2/-fl?i?-. 
Two  other  suffixes  precisely  identical  in  function 
with  *-wardo-,  but  representing  different  grades  of 
the  root,  are  :  OTeut.  *-werpO',  in  Goth,  -wairp-s^ 
ON.  -verd-r,  OHG.  -wert  (MHG.  and  mod.G. 
only  in  the  adverbial  -warts :  cf.  -wards),  OFris. 
'Wirth ;  and  OTeut.  ""-urdo-'m  ON.  -«r«-r,  OHG. 
'Ort\  neither  of  these  types  is  found  in  OE. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  suffix  when  attached  to  a  mono- 
syllable is  (wd-idl ;  for  the  occasional  colloquial  shortening 
see  W  (the  letter).  Following  one  or  more  unstressed 
syllables  it  is  usually  sounded  (w^Jd)  or  (wQ-id). 

Down  to  the  i6th  a  the  suffix  occasionally  appears  with 
irregular  spellings,  as  •warde,  -werd,  'Xvordf  -whard;  the 
form  •wart  tn  Sc.  and  northern  dialects  represents  a  pro- 
nuaciation  still  heard. 

L  The  suffix  was  originally  appended  only  to 
local  advs.,  and  in  OE,  was  still  confined  to  this 
use.  The  adjs,  in  -weard  w^MsWy  dencted  direction 
of  movement,  but  many  of  them  could  also  be  used 
to  designate  aspect  or  relative  position  ;  in  this 
function  they  often  occur  in  partitive  concord  :  e.g. 
foreweard  must  often  be  translated  *  front  or  first 
part  of.  (With  regard  to  the  adjs.  originating  in 
mod.E.  from  advs.  in  -ward,  see  5  below,) 

2,  The  OE.  adjs.  in  'Weard^  like  the  correspond- 
ing words  in  the  other  Teut,  langs.,  admitted  of 
being  used  adverbially  in  the  accus.  (OE,  -weard) 
or  in  the  genitive  (OE.  -weardes)  of  the  neut.  sing. 
(For  the  liistory  of  the  genitival  advs.  see  -wards.) 
The  advs.  in  -weard  found  in  OE.  are  all  (cxc. 
hdmweard  hovatyi&iA)  advb.  forms  of  adjs.  actually 
recorded  in  the  language,  and  the  fiist  element  is 
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always  a  local  adv.  {kdmweard  being  not  really  an 
exception).  On  the  analogy  of  the  older  advs. 
with  this  suffix,  there  were  formed  in  ME.  several 
compounds  in  which  -weard  was  added  to  advs., 
esp.  to  compound  advs.  of  phrasal  origin,  as  in 
abacJrtvard,  adownward^  aivaywavd,  aboiUward^ 
againward,  a/oreward;  the  first  three  of  these  were 
soon  displaced  by  the  aphetic  forms  backward^ 
downward,  wayward. 

3.  In  OE.  the  adv.  toweard  was  used  also  as  a 

?Tep.,  with  the  sense  *  in  the  direction  leading  to  \ 
n  early  ME.  '\ fromward  acquired  a  similar  pre- 
positional use,  and  later  there  are  isolated  examples 
of  this  development  of  function  in  some  other 
advs.  in  -ward  (e.g.  inward,  onward)  of  which  the 
first  element  is  an  adverb-preposition  expressing 
movement. 

4.  The  type  of  expression  represented  by  the  (now 
obsolete  or  archaic)  forms  *  to  heavenward(s ',  *  to 
the  city  ward(s',  *to  us-ward ',  and  the  (wholly 
obsolete)  forms  *  from  .  .  ward(s ',  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  a  *  tmesis  *  of  the  preps.  toward{Sy 
^froviward{s.  This  is  convenient  as  a  description 
of  its  function,  but  is  not  historically  correct. 

In  reality,  the  practice  of  attaching  the  suffix  (which  there- 
by assumes  more  or  less  the  character  of  a  separate  adv.)  to 
a  phrase  consisting  of  a  si),  or  pronoun  governed  by  a  prep. 
must  be  older  than  the  development  of  the  advs.  toivard{s 
and yro»nvard[s  into  preps.  In  OE  ,  though  no  prep.  *Tviif- 
7veard  is  known  to  have  existed  (cf.  ividi-r^oeard  adj.,  ad- 
\erse),  there  are  many  examples  in  which  iviS.. weard  is 
virtually  a  prep,  governing  the  interpo.sed  word  in  the  geni- 
tive (this  being  the  case  governed  by  ivi^).  Although  in  OE. 
td  and  wiS  are  the  only  preps,  that  are  recorded  in  this  use, 
it  is  significant  that  in  MHG.  and  in  early  mod.  Ger.,  while 
no  compound  preps,  with  -wart,  -warts  existed,  these  suffixes 
were  added  to  phrases  consisting  of  a  sb.  or  pronoun  governed 
by  a  prep,  (chiefly  ztt,  nach,  gegen  \  also  von  corresponding 
to  ME,  from  in  from .  .ward).  In  this  use,  however,  they 
were  commonly  treated  not  as  suffixes  but  as  advs.,  and 
written  as  separate  words.  In  English  also  ward  in  this 
construction  (which  is  now  archaic)  is  sometimes  appre- 
hended as  a  separate  adv.,  and  so  written.  Hut  it  is  usually 
felt  as  forming  a  compound  with  the  governed  sb.  When 
the  sb.  is  qualified  by  the  definite  article,  as  in  *  to  the  heaven- 
ward ',  there  is  a  tendency  to  interpret  the  compound  as  a  sb. 
or  an  adj.  u^ed  absol.,  because  of  the  apparent  analogy  of 
expressions  like  '  to  the  eastward  '.  Where  the  definite  article 
was  absent,  the  compound  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  adv. ; 
the  prefixed  to  therefore  became  otiose,  and  therefore  went 
out  of  use. 

6.  On  the  analogy  of  the  advb.  compounds  origi- 
nating from  the  omission  of  to  (e.g.  heavenward 
adv,  from  to  heaven  ward),  the  suffix  has  in  the 
mod.Eng.  period  been  added  freely  to  sbs.  (in- 
cluding proper  names)  to  form  advs.  expressing 
direction,  aspect,  or  tendency.  From  the  16th  c. 
onwards  there  has  been  a  growing  disposition  to 
use  the  advs.  in  'ward  tis  adjs.;  in  the  lyth  c.  or 
the  last  years  of  the  iSth  c.  several  new  adjs.  of 
this  formation  appear  for  the  first  time :  e.g.  earth- 
ward^ heaventvard,  Godward,  manzvard,  skyward; 
these,  however,  have  been  confined  to  literary  use. 

6.  Examples  o(  to  ,  .  ward,  till .  ,  ward  (north, 
dial.),  into  .  .  ward,  unto  .  .  ward. 

a.  with  proper  name,  or  sb.  without  determining 
word.  For  other  instances  see  Bedwakd,  Chukch- 

WARD,      DEATHWARD,        EARTHWARD,       GODWARD, 

Heavenward,  Hellwakd,  Manward. 

f  1000  i^LFRic  //om.  (Thorpe)  I.  336  He . .  hine . .  baer  to 
mynstreweard.  aiizt  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1052 
^ewendon  heom  ^>a  to  Nor3mu3an,  &  swa  to  Lundene 
weard.  a\yM  K.  Horn  1180  Ifond  horn  child  slonde  To 
schupeward  in  londe.  13..  Coer  de  L.  2452  King  Richard 
Came  sailing  to  Acres-ward.  1377  Langl.  P.  PL  B.  xiv.  308 
He  tempreth  Jje  tonge  to  treuthe  ward.  1387  Trevisa  Hig- 
den  (Rolls)  V.  175  Julianus  wente  into  Perseward.  1448 
Shiluncford  Lett.  (Camden)  37  Y  mette  with  iny  lorde  atte 
high  table  ende  comyng  to  nieteward.  X48X  Cely  Papers 
(Camden)  91  And  the  xj  day  I  wndyrstond  56  pwrposs  to 
Bregyswhard.  a  1500  Nutbro^une  Maide  xix,  in  Arnolde's 
Chron.  (1502)  Oj  b,  To  wood  ward  wyl  I  fiee.  15^3  Uerners 
Froiss.  I.  Ixxxvi.  108  Dyuers  lordes  and  knyghtes  of  France 
were  goyng  into  Spayne  warde.  1526  Tindalic  2  Cor.  i.  16 
To  have  bene  ledde  forth  to  Jewry  warde  of  you.  1549 
CovEROALK  etc.  Erasvi.  Par.  Rom.  vii.  13-18  The  one. .is 
wholly  gyueii  to  synne,  the  other ..laboureth  to  hoiiestie- 
warde.  1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  iv.  2.  10  As  to  David- 
ward,  the  solution  is  easye.  x6oi  W.  Parry  Trav.  Sir  A. 
Sherley  30  The  Emperor  of  Rusciaes  country  to  Persia  ward. 
1647  Trapi*  Marrow  Gd.  Authors  in  Comm.  Ep.  619  The 
dcspensation  of  the  grace  of  God  is  given  us  to  others-ward. 
1889  iV.  VV.  Line.  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  Toward.  The  word  is 
often  divided  thus  :  He  lives  to  Grimsby  ward  noo.  She's 
goan  to  Lunnun  ward. 

b.  with  sb,  determined  by  article  or  otherwise. 

P  In  quot.  1523,  on  is  used  instead  of  to  or  itito  (after  a 
verb  of  motion). 

<:  xooo  iELFRic  Saints'  Lives  xxxi.  78  [He]  het  J>£et  he 
biheoide  to  his  drihtne  werd.  a  1x22  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud 
MS.)  an.  i048,i)a.  .wendon  him  ba  up  to  J>iere  bur;^e  weard. 
c  1340  H  ampole  Pr.  Const.  1407  Til  our  contre-warde.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxx.  {Theodera)  462  Scho  with  camelis  and 
cart  held  on  to  J>e  merkat  wart,  c  1386  Chaucer  Miller's  T. 
386  Unto  the  gardynward.  c  1400  Lanfranc^s  Cinitg.  161 
pc  berte..hangi^  sum-what  to  the  liftsideward.  1412-20 
LvDG.  Chron.  Troy  i.  4045  Whan  he  cometh  to-our-schippis- 
ward.  1480  Caxton  Chron,  Eng.  cxlix.  i  i  b,  Whan  the 
tydynge  come  to  tlie  pope, . .  tho  was  he  to  the  kyngward  ful 
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wroth.  1523  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cxxxiv.  66  Assone  as  the 
skirmyssh  was  begon,  he  toke  his  horse  with  the  spurres  & 
came  on  the  skirmysshe  warde.  1526  Tindale  Mark  xiv.  8 
She  cam  afore  honde  to  anoynt  my  boddy  to  his  buryinge 
warde.  a  1547  Suurev  /E'leis  11.  ^03  Thus  slided  through 
our  town  Tlie  subtil  tree,  to  Pallas  temple  ward.  1^9 
DowLANiJ  Ornith.  Micro!.  40  A  Quauer  is  a  figure  like  a 
Crochet,  having  a  dash  to  the  right  hand-ward.  1644  Man- 
vcAYSiSG  Sea-ma/is  Diet.  71  if  her  sterne  lie  towards  the 
sea,  we  say  her  sterne  lies  to  the  off-ward,  and  her  head  to 
the  shore-ward.  1653  H.  Cocan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  v.  195 
This  Pilot  desiring  to  avoid  certain  sands  that  were  to  the 
Prow.ward  of  him,  put  forth  to  sea.  1884  W.  Black  Jud. 
Shakespeare  xxxi,  Casting  his  eyes  to  the  isleward. 

C.  with  pronoun,  7ne,  thee,  etc.     Now  only  an*//. 

£:  1250  Owl  ff  Night.  375  5if  hundes  urne)>  to  him  ward. 
c  1250  Gen.  /f-  Ex.  2726  To  hemward  swide  he  lep.  1338  R. 
Urunnk  Chron.  (1810)  170  Bi  tyme  turne  to  me  ward,  for  I 
wille  speke  with  Jjc.  c  1374  Chauceu  'Jroylus  iv.  1666, 1  shal 
so  doon..That  ay  honour  to  nie-ward  shal  rebounde.  X387 
Thevisa  A'r]^//fM(Rolls)VI. 41 3  Elfleda . .  regnede  in  al  Mercia, 
outtake  Londoun  and  Oxenforde,  |je  whiche  Jje  kynge  hylde 
to  hymselfward.  1441  Plumpton  Cor?:  (Camden)p.  Ivi,  He, 
with  officers  of  the  said  forest,  rode  to  themward  in  all  that 
they  might  pricke.  1448  Paston  Lett,  buppl.  (1901)  19  His 
master  was  at  Causton  to  yow  ward,  a  1533  Berners  iluon 
Ixxxii.  254  He  tournyd  his  face  to  her  warde.  1540  Palsgr. 
Acolastus  III.  ii.  Oij,  She.  seketh  out  the  way  to  vs  warde. 
1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ixiv.  12.  240  God  wilbe  the  same 
to  themward,  that  he  shewed  himself  to  be  towards  his  ser- 
vant David.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  16  Of  whiche 
your  bountie  to  him  warde  I  am  a  witnesse.  1593  R.  Har- 
M-.v  Philati.  71  Coil. .brought  the  peoples  goodwill  into  such 
a  wheele,  and  so  turned  it  to  himselfeward,  that  [etc.].  x6xi 
Bible  2  Cor.  xiii.  3  Since  ye  seeke  a  proofe  of  Christ  speak- 
ing in  me,  which  to  you-ward  is  not  weake,  but  is  inightie  in 
you.  X632  J.  Havwakd  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  14  The  subtile 
J.ady  Admirall  (who  was  long  before  aware  of  the  Prince's 
love  to  her-wardj.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  ^Selv.  180  'Jlien 
]  think  he  will  have  set  before  us  such  a  Hoghen  moghen 
Leviathan,  that  that  of  Holy  Job  would  be  hut  a  kind  of 
Spratkin  to  it  ward.  X738  Wesley  Hymns,  *  Dear  Lord, 
my  thankful  Heart  receives '  iii,  Ihine  Eyes  to  me.  ward  ever 
turn.  1830  Coleridge  Let.  to  Mrs.  Gilhnan  Lett.  (1895)  II. 
754  An  anxious  friend  and  tender  sister  to  me-ward  !  X848 
1-owELL  Bigloiv  P.  iii.  Let.  4  Nov.  1847,  When  rumor  pointed 
to  himward.  1901  Hardv  Poem,  To  an  Unborn  Pauper 
C  hild.  No  hint  of  mine  may  hence  To  theeward  fly. 

f  7.  Examples  oi/rom . .  ward,  fro .  ,  ward.  Obs. 

See  also  Fromward  C  i  b. 

<ri22o  [see  Fboward  Cb]  c  x^^Ukj.wql.'e  Pr.Consc.  7281 
pe  ded. .Salle  ay  l^an  fle  fra  pam-ward.  CX386  Chaucer 
J'rol.  397  Ful  many  a  draughte  of  wyn  had  he  ydrawe  Fro 
liurdeuxward  whil  that  the  chapman  sleepe.  ^1440  Alpha- 
let  of  Tales  sZ$  He  mett  his  wife  fro  be  kurkward.  1495 
Act  IX  Hen.  yi/  c.  9  §  2  Leasses.  -for  the  which  noe  such 
suenie  shalbe  hadde.  .[shall]  stand  from  thensforth  ward 
voide  and  of  noon  effecte.  1607  T.  Rot.ERS  3g  Articles 
xxxviii.  (1625)  216  No  man.  .can  desire  to  appropriate.. any 
thing  to  himselfe,  eyther  yet  to  make  any  priuate  vse  to  him- 
selfe  from  the  rest  ward,  a  1608  Dee  Relat.  Spir.  i.  (1659) 
56  His  face  is  (now)  from  meward.  X621  Lady  M.  Wroth 
Urania  108  Amphilanthus.  .was  then  looking  fromherward, 
carelesse  of  her.  1683  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc,  Printing xxiv. 
r  7  With  the  nail  of  bis  Right  Hand  Thumb,  sloaping  from 
his  Thumbward,  he  draws  or  slides  forward  the  upper  bheet. 

8.  Examples  of  nonce-wds.  (advs.)  f.  sb.  or  proper 
name  (rarely  pron.)  +'ward. 

X623  L.  Andrewks  Serfii,  i.  xvj.  (1629)  154  In  Man,  there 
was  onward  [=onewardJ  an  abridgement  of  all  the  rest. 
Gather  God  and  him  into  one,  and  so  you  have  all.  1728 
Swift  Let.  to  Pope  26  July  P  3  You  are  the  most  temperate 
man  Godward,  and  the  most  intemperate  yourselfward  of 
most  I  have  known.  1752  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  Mann  27 
July,  Our  beauties  nre  travelling  Paris-ward.  X793  Cowper 
Let.  to  Lady  Hcsketh  29  Aug.,  I  will  therefore.. refer  the 
time  of  your  journey  Weston-ward  entirely  to  your  own 
election,  a  1849  Poe  Margi?talia  Wks.  1864  IlL  499  The 
whole  tendency  of  the  age  is  Magazine-ward.  i8sx  Carivlk 
Stetling  II.  iii,  In  the  afternoon  we  went  on  the  Thames 
Putney-ward  together.  xSfig  E.  Bufritt  Walk  to  Land's 
End  2^1  The  waif  breezes.,  convey  but  alittle  way  youward 
the  breath  of  thyme  they  take  up  from  these  rough  hills  and 
valleys.  X893  Tablet  4  Nov.  742  Its  eyes  turned  eastward 
and  past-ward.  1899  'G.  F.  Monkshoou'  Kipling  69  Mr. 
Kipling  thoughtfully  points  out  to  him  that  men  do  not  float 
Simla,  ward  in  paper  ships  upon  a  stream  of  ink. 

Wardable(w§*idab'l),a.  Hist.  [f.\VARDj^.2  + 

-ABLE.]    Liable  to  pay  castle-^'uard  or  castle-ward. 

c  X620  in  Sussex  Archseol.  Collect.  VI.  226  The  Parsonadge 
..w*''  too  akers  of  the  Mannor  land,  called  the  Wren  Wish, 
is  Wardable  as  the  Wannor  is.  x888  Archseol.  Rev.  Mar.  58 
In  Pevensey  Rape  much  of  the  land  round  the  Castle  was 
wardable,  i.e.,  paid  Castle-guard,  or  Castle-ward. 

tWa*rdage^-  Obs.~^  [ad.  KL.  warddgium, 
f.  ivarda  :  see  Ward  sb.-  and  -age.]   =  Wakd- 

PENNY. 

[1294  in  Cal.  Charter  Rolls  (1506)  II,  437  Lastage,  stallage, 
hidage,  wardage,  [etc.].]  1672  Cowei's  Interpr.  (ed.  Man- 
ley),  pf-arc/o^v .. seems  to  lie  the  same  with  the  wardpeny. 
i7ois  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  x?*!-  in  Bailey.  1864-  in 
VVebsteh.     Ill  It-cent  Diets. 

Wardage^  i^w/jded.:;).  rare.  [f. WARD.f^.2-h 
-age.]    The  function  of  a  sentinel  or  guardian. 

1878  Susan  Phillips  On  Seaboard  i7o'Vhi  q\^  square  tower 
in  the  churchyard  kept  A  solemn  waidage. 

Wardain(e,  obs.  forms  of  Warden  1. 

Wardan  :  see  Warden  -. 

WaT-dance.  A  dance  performed  by  savage 
tribes  before  a  warlike  excursion  or  in  celebration 
of  a  victory.  Also,  a  mimetic  dance  representing 
warfare.     Also  trans/, 

1757  [BuRKBl  Europ.  Settlem.  Amer.  I.  11.  iv.  183  The  cap- 
tain . .  strikes  his  club  against  the  stakes  of  his  cottage,  and 
begins  the  war  dance.  1778  J.  Carver  Trav.  N.  Amer.  269 
The  War  Dance,  which  they  use  both  before  they  set  out  on 
their  war  parties,  and  on  their  return  from  them.    1883  G.  C. 


WARDATARE. 

Davies  Morfolk  Broads  iv.  (1884)  33  The  boiling  liquid.. Is 
rapidly  covered  with  sawdust,  which  is  trodden  down  by  a 
war-dance  on  the  part  of  the  men.  1886  J.  G.  Wood  Man 
Hf  Handiwork  v.  69  In  their  terrific  war-dances,  the  Maoris 
put  out  their  tongues  to  a  wonderful  extent. 

t  Wardatar(e. 'SV.  Obs.  Also  6 -atair, -atour. 
[f.  med.L.  type  *wardatdriiiSy  f.  med.L.  warda:  see 
Ward  sb.^  Cf.  feudataty.l  In  Scots  feudal  law. 
the  person  who  has  the  wardship  of  lands  while 
the  heir  is  a  minor. 

«S3S  '^<^'  '^^^^  y^'  ^(1814)  II.  344/2  Gif  l?e  wardatouris 
of  siic  landis  Refusis  to  find  souirtie.  1579-80  Reg:  Privy 
Council  Scot,  III,  263  George  Dowglas,  wardatare  of  Car- 
thorall.  1580  Exchequer  Rolls  Scot.  XXI.  547  John  Leslie 
of  Buchquhane,  schireff  wardatour  of  Abirdene.  1584  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  705  Williame  Douglas  of  Lochlevin, 
principall  schireff,  wardatar  thairof-  1765-8  Erskine  ftist. 
Laio  Scot.  11.  ix.  §  62  The  former  part  of  the  statute  [of  1491] 
had  enacted,  that  both  wardatarsand  Uferenters  should  give 
security  to  uphold,  in  good  condition,  the  subject  of  the  ward 
or  liferent. 

Warday.  dial.  Also  in  many  corrupt  forms, 
ware-,  wartday,  warder,  warter,  wharter,  etc.  : 
see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  [Of  Scandinavian  origin  :  cf. 
Sw.  hvardagy  Da.  hverdag,  lit.  'every  day '(ON. 
hver-rtvtxy,  t/dEf-rday).]  A  week-day,  as  opposed 
to  Sunday :   =  Everyday  sb.  b.     Also  attrib. 

1598  Knaresb.  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  214  To  Anne  Atkinson 
my  warday  gowne.  1788  Marshall  Rur.Econ.  Yorks.  II. 
363  Wark-day  (pron.  warday);  week-day;  in  contradistinc- 
tion  to  Sunday  ; '  Sunday  and  war-day.'  [For  later  examples 
see  En.;.  Dial.  Die.'.] 

t  Wardcom.  Feudal  Law,  Obs.  [f.  Ward 
sb.'  +  CORy  j/'.l]  A  periodical  payment  in  corn  to 
the  superior  in  commutation  of  military  service, 
Cf.  Wakdpexxy. 

1415  Foundation  Charter^  Shene^  Surrey  in  Du^dale 
Monasi.  {1830)  VI.  i.  33/1  Et  quod  omnia  bona,  .hommum 
..praedictorum  quorumcunque,  sint..quieta  de  omnimodo 
pavagio,  passagio, . .  &c.  et  de  omni  scotto  et  gcldo, . .  et  warde- 
peny,  wardeconic,  averpeny,  hundredpeny,  et  borthalpeny, 
[etc.].  1441  Court  Rolls  (P.  R.  O.)  1/3  Etecennarius.  .pre* 
sentat..j  quarterium  urageti  vocati  Wardecorne. 

%  Du  Cange  wrongly  identified  wardcom  with 
comagiumj  to  which  he  gave  an  erroneous  explana- 
tion :  see  Cornagk  H.  His  error  has  been  adopted 
in  many  Eng.  Diets. 

1701  Cou'efs  Interpr.  (ed.  Kennett),  Wardecom^  the  Duty 
of  keeping  Watch  and  Ward  with  a  Horn  to  blow,  upon  any 
occasion  of  surprize.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey).  1711-1800 
in  Hailev.     In  recent  Diets, 

Warddrope,  obs.  form  of  Wardrobe. 

+  Wardebrace.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  warbrace. 
[a.  OF.  ^north-eastern)  *wardebras,  dial,  var.  of 
gardcbras.]   =  Garde-bras. 

C1440  Promfi.  Parv.  ^\(il\  Warbrace,  or  bracere,  hrathiaU, 
14. .  ^oc.  in  Wr.-Wrdcker  568/36  Brachiale,  a  wardebrace. 

t  Wardecorps.  Obs,  Forms  :  4  wardecors, 
-corps,  5  ward;e)  oorce,  wardcorste,  (warde- 
cose,  wardcorpse).  [a.  AF.  wardecors  (re- 
corded in  sense  2 ;  also  latinized  wardecosia, 
wordecorsum^  etc.)  =  OF.  gardecorps\  f.  OF*. 
warde,  f.  warde-r  =3  garder  to  guard  (see  Guard, 
Wahu  vbs,)  + corps  body,] 

L  A  body-guard ;  an  armed  personal  attendant. 
Cf.  Garde-du-corps, 

a  1330  Otuel  1409  His  wardecors  a  non  he  fond,  &  tok  a 
spere  out  of  his  bond.  cjtS6  Chaucer  Wife's  Prol.  359 
Thogh  thou  preye  Argus  with  hise  hundred  eyen  To  be  my 
wardecors.  1387  Trhvisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III,  389  perfore 
whan  Phelip  sat  in  t>e  feste  of  sr>ou<;aille  withoute  wardecorses 
[L.  sine  custodibus  \  1485  Caxton  wardcorpses]  Pau^ania,  a 
noble  ^ong  man,  slow^  him  ri^t  J>ere.  1x1450  iSIirk's  Festial 
287  Kyng  Darius  made  a  questyon  to  J>re  of  hys  wardcorsis. 

2.  An  over-garment  for  outdoor  use. 

^1440  Promp.  Parv.  516 '»  Warde  corce,  clothe  {v.rr. 
warJecose,  ward  corscloth,   wardcorce),  tunica^  tunicella. 

xt^xCath.  Angl.  408/1  Wardcorse,  reno. 

Warded  (w9'jded),  a.^  [f.  Ward  ji6.2  4.  .ex>  2.] 
Ofa  key,  lock:  Constructed  with  wards,  (Usually 
with  defining  word  prefixed.) 

157a  BossF.WF.LL  Armorie  11.  94  b,  This  Crosse  ought  to  be 
figureti  as  a  double  warded  key.  iS9>  Grep.ne  Conny  Catch. 
II.  25  He.. can  picke  a  lock  if  it  be  not  too  crosse  warded. 
i6b8  Feltham  Resolves  11.  xxxiii.  105  Attendants  are  like  to 
.  .lockes. . .  If  they  be  such  as  a  stranger  may  picke . .  it  is  very 
fii  to  change  them  instantly.  But  if  they  be  well  warded, 
they  are  then  good  guards  of  our  fame.  1850  Chubb  Lo^ks 
^  Keys  8  There  was  also  another  lock  constructed  on  the 
warded  principle,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  single  tumbler. 
1853  HoBBS  &  ToMi-iNsoNXtfci-fv.  58  Complex  warded  locks. 

Warded,  a.'^  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  Ward  sb.^  + 
-rn  2,]    V  Affected  with  callosity. 

1658  GiRNAM,  Chr.  in  Arm.  ir.  verse  16  xix.  650  Acts  of 
mercy  and  forgivcnesse  are  with  so  much  difficujly  drawn,, 
from  those  that  are  Saints,  even  like  milk  out  of  a  warded 
breast,  a  1825  Forby  I'oc.  E.  Anglia  s.  v.  Ward  v.,  The 
h.-tnds  of  hard  working  people  are  said  to  be  warded. 

Wa  rded>v9*ided),/'/'/.fl.i  [fWARnz*,'  +  -ed^] 

f  1.  Detained  '  in  ward  %  imprisoned.  Sc.  Obs. 

f  1610  J.  Forbes  Certain  Rec.  (Wodrow  Soc.)  n.  viii.  455 
The_  guard  came., with  a  warrand  to  receive  the  warded 
ministers,  and  convoy  them  to  tlie  Councell, 

2.  Furnished  with  a  protective  padding  ;  guarded. 

1853  T)i(;kess  Bleak  Ho.  i.  Running  their  goat-hair  and 
hor>t'-hair  warded  heads  against  walls  of  words. 

Warded   (w^-jded),  ppl.  a.'^    ff.  Ward  z/.2, 
apheiic  form  of  '  award  *  +  -ed  V]    (See  quot.) 
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1894  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  768  Warded,  assigned,  set  out, 
awarded  by  commissioners  appointed  to  carry  out  tbedivision 
of  common  lands.     Warded  roads,  the  roads  thus  set  out. 

Wardein(e,  obs.  forms  of  Warden. 

"Wardel,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  World. 

Warden  (wgJd'n),  sb."^  Forms  :  3-6  wardein, 
6  wardeine,  4-6  wardeyD(e,  4-5  wardain(e, 
-aya(e,  4  Sc.  vardane,  4-6  north,  and  Sc  vfSLC^ 
dan(e,  5  werdein,  werdeyn,  Sc.  wardand,  5-6 
wardyn,  6  Sc.  varden,  -an,  vordan,  wairdan(e, 
4-  warden,  [a.  OF.  wardein,  north-eastern  var. 
oiguarden,  -ene:  see  Guardian. 

The  word  is  current  as  a  traditional  designation  of  office ; 
in  other  uses  it  is  poet,  or  arch.  In  the  legal  uses  the  AF, 
form  is  gardein,  and  in  many  of  them  guardian  is  the  pre- 
ferred form  in  Eng.     In  Anglo-Latin  rendered  by  custos.] 

fl.  One  who  guards,  protects,  or  defends;  occas. 
a  guardian  angel :  =  Guardian  i.  Obs, 

a  lias  Ancr.  R.  312  Wat  Crist  ure  euerichon  to  so  gentil 
wardein  bere3  to  lutel  menske.  c  1290  jfohn  31  in  S.  E,  Leg. 
403  pere  in  seint  lohanes  warde  is  swete  moder  he  tok, . .  hire 
wardein  he  was  aftur  also  \}SX  he  to  heouene  i-wende.  a  1340 
Hampole  Psalter  xxxiii.  7  pat  he  be  wardayn  of  J>aim  pat 
dredis  him  purly.  c  1400  Pylgr.  Soivle  (Caxton)  i.  vii.  (1859) 
6  There  is  none  so  caitif  pilgrym  that  he  ne  hath  assigned 
hym  a  wardeyne  the  hour  of  his  byrthe.  c  X4ia  Hoccleve 
De  Reg.  Princ.  2441  Silence  of  tunge  is  wardein  of  good 
fame.  15x3  Douglas  ^neis  xi.  xv.  43  O  brycht  Apollo.. 
Of  haly  mont  Soractis  the  wardane, 

t  b.  Aslr.   =  Guard  sb,  12,    Cf.  Guardian  5. 

1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  218  The  starres  which  are  cauled 
the  wardens  of  the  north  starre.     Ibid.  270. 

2.  One  who  has  the  care  of  something  specified  ; 
a  keeper.   Obs.  exc.  poei^ 

a  1290  S,  Eustace  230  in  Horstm.  AHengl.  Leg.  (1881)  216 
pe  hayward  nom  and  bleu  his  horn,  For  he  wcs  wardein  of 
J>at  corn,  /t  1300  Cursor  M.  46gi'[Ioseph]  Garners  and 
granges  fild  wit  sede,  In  ilk  sted  a  sere  wardrin.  136a  Langl. 
P.  PI.  A.  I.  53  For  Rihtfoliche  Resoun  schulde  ruTenoualle, 
And  kuynde  wit  be  wardeyn  oure  weolJ?e  to  kepe.  1387 
TBKvisA///^^/<r«  (Rolls)  I.  393  0neof  t>e  wardeyncspatkepte 
J>e  body  of  beint  Andrewe  in  Constantinople.  Ibid.  11.  425 
pe  wardeyn  (L,  custos]  of  t>e  asse  folowede  after.  Ibid,  IV. 
33  Demetrius  t>at  was  wardeyn  of  his  bookes.  142a  Hoccleve 
yonathas  223  Let  me  been  of  it  \sc,  the  ring]  wardeyn  ;  flTor 
as  my  lyf,  keepe  it  wnle  y  certeyn.  1871  Rossetti  Poents^ 
Eden  Bozverxxif  Of  all  this  wealth  I  have  made  thee  warden. 
tb.  One  in  charge  of  a  division  of  an  army.  Obs. 
1197  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  9003  pe  king  henri  is  ost  a  pre  delde 
J>ere..him  sulf  in  J>e  o|H:r  was..&  J»anne  is  tueie  sones  were 
wardeins  of  l»e  J>ridde. 

o.   IVarden  of  the  Peace  -  *  Guardian    of  the 
Peace ' :  see  Guardian  i  b. 

1543  tr.  Act  4  Edw.  Ill c  2  The  iustices  assigned.. shall 
haue  power  to  delyuer  the  same  iayles  of  those  that  shalbe 
cndited  before  the  wardeins  of  the  peace  [orig,  les  gardeins 
de  la  pees\.  1854  J.  T.  Smith  Parish  w.  38  The  Sheriffs 
and  other  Wardens  of  the  peace,  .are  required  [etc.]. 
d.  A  gatekeeper,  porter,  sentinel.  Now  rare, 
a  i»5  Ancr.  R.  272  He  selte  one  wummon  uortobeon  ?ete- 
ward,  ^et  is,  feble  wardein.  CX374  Chaucer  Troylusy.  1177 
The  wardeyn  of  l>e  yates  gan  to  calle  The  folk,  which  t»at 
with-oute  the  yates  were,  And  bad  hyui  dryuen  In  here  bestes 
alle,  x8oi  Southey  Thalaba  xn.  xix,  At  the  threshold  of 
the  rocky  door, . ,  Fit  warden  of  the  sorcery-gate,  A  rebel 
j\freet  lay.  1815  Falconer^s  Diet.  Marine  (cd.  Bumey), 
Wardens  of  His  Majesty's  Dock^Vards,  are  generally  old 
lieutenants  in  the  royal  navy,  appointed,  .to see  that  no  per- 
son whatever  be  admitted  without  an  order  from  the  com- 
missioner.  1838  Pbescott  Ferd.  .J-  Is.  i.  x.  II.  ar  The  man 
was  apprehended  by  the  warden  of  the  frontier  of  Jaen. 
a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  376  I've  won  from  the  warden 
The  key,— the  key  ;  And  the  steed's  in  the  garden  For  me,— 
for  me.  i8qs  Stevenson  In  South  Seas  iv.  iii,  Female 
wardens  made  a  fit  outpost  for  this  palace  of  many  women. 
1 3.  The  person  invested  with  the  control  of  the 
person  and  lands  of  an  orphan  heir  during  his 
minority  ;  also,  in  wider  sense,  one  who  has  the 
charge  and  oversight  of  joung  persons  :  =  Goar- 
DIAN  2,  Obs, 

cxtaa  Beket  76g\nS.E.Leg.  114  In  his  warde  he  let  do 
his  efdesle  sone  sire  henri.. pat  he  were  ts  wardein  and 
al  is  ordeinour.  1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  6418  po  bed  he  J»e 
court  segge  so^..wan  edmoiid  made  is  eirof  is  lond  wit>oute 
striue,  &  wan  of  is  ^onge  sones  wardein  ek  ydo.  c  1305  St. 
Kenelm  105  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  50  pis  ^unge  child  a  maisier 
liadde  :  j^at  his  wardeyn  was.  CX350  Will.  Palerne  1104 
pemperour , .  made  him  knigt  on  the  morwe  &  mo  for  his  sake 
of  proude  princes  sones  dou^ti  men  toward, ,  .&  made  willlam 
here  wardeyn  as  he  wel  mi^t,  to  eye  &  to  gouerne  J>e  gay  yong 
kni^tes.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  753  Thus  here  wardeynys 
wolde  they  disceyue.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  85 
[Ancus]  made  hym  wnrcieyn  of  his  heyres.  1543  tr.  Act  3 
\  Ed-io.  I,  c.  21  The  wardcyns  shall  kepe  and  susteyne  the 
landes  without  makynge  dystruction  of  any  thynge.  1579 
Expos.  Terms  LawgjD,  Wardeine  most  properly  is  he  that 
hath  the  wardship  or  keeping  of  an  heire,_&  of  lande  holden 
by  knightes  seruice,  or  of  one  of  them  to  his  owne  vse  during 
y«  nonage  of  the  heire,  [etc.^  1700  Tyrrell  Hist.  Eng.  U. 
811  The  Warden,  or  Guardian  of  the  l^and  of  such  Tleir, 
who  shall  be  under  Age. 
4.  A  regent  or  viceroy  appointed  to  rule  a 
country  in  the  king's  absence  or  minority.  Obs.  exc. 
//ist. 

a  1300  Cursor  AT.  i6$i  Al  J>at  barunage,.  .To  b'sioseph  an 
ath  J>ai  suare,  Til  him  als  wardan  for  to  tent.  1375  Harbour 
Bruce  xvi.  33  The  tane  the  stew.ird  waiter  was.  The  tothir 
lames  of  dowglas,  Vardanis  in  (his]  absens  maid  he.  ?  a  1400 
Morte  Arthur 6sOt  I  make  the  kcpare.  .of  kyngrykes  manye, 
Wardaynewyrchlpfulle,  to  wcildeal  my  landes.  £I41oWvn. 
TOUNCrtfw.cxxxii.  2i75ThrouSchir  AndroMurrayisrenovne, 
Qnhen  he  wes  wardane  of  Scodand.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace 
VI.  768  Thai  chesd  Wallace  Scottis  wardand  10  be.    1509 
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Reg.  Privy  Settl  Scot.  I.  262/2  Ony  proclamatioun.  .made 
generaly  be  the  king  or  his  wardanis  anent  the  intercom- 
monyn  and  sitting  apoun  the  Inglismenis  assouerans.  1640 
YoRKE  Union  Hon.  27  Ed  ward.,  the  eldest  sonne  of  king 
Edward  [II]  in  the.,  absence  of  his  Father. .was  made  Lord 
Warden  of  England,  by  a  common  decree.  1651  N.  Bacon 
Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  If.  XV.  134  Vicegerents..  .Sometimes  they 
are  called  Lord  Warden,  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Kingdome, 
and  have  therewith  the  generall  power  of  a  King.  1878  J. 
Davidson  Inverurie  ii.  69  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  who 
was  Warden  of  Scotland  in  the  minority  of  David,  having 
died  in  1331.  19"  E.  Rwssec.l  Maitland  of  Lethington  1. 
33  The  finesse  with  which  Mailland  contrived  to  get  the 
necessary  co-operation  of  Bothwell,  the  Scottish  Warden. 

t  b.  The  governor  of  a  town,  province  or  dis- 
trict ;  the  commander  of  a  fortress.  Obs,  exc.  Hist, 
in  the  title  IVarden  of  the  Marches. 

ia97  R.  Glol'c.  (Rolls)  2078  pritti  J?ousend  kni^tes  hor 
wardeins  hii  sette  S;  delde  among  hom  al  l>e  lond.  1338  R. 
Brunne  Chron.  (1725)  72  To  London  com  William,.. HLs 
barons  with  him  nam.  knyghtes  \>3.t.  werbold,  Wardeynsof 
tour  &  toun.  a  135a  MiNor  Poems  viii,  83  He  was  wardaine 
of  l>e  toune.  ^  1400  Brut  ccviii.  237  Kyng  Edward.. sent 
maistre  Walter  of  Stapleton,  his  Tresorer,  forto  bene  wardein 
and  keper  of  l^e  citee  of  London  wij>  Jw  Mair.  c  1450  Ibid, 
ccxi.  346  pe  King,. made  hym  warden  and  gouernour  of  l>e 
cite.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  i.  viii.  44  And  sire  Brastias 
was  maade  wardeyn  to  wayte  vpon  the  northe  fro  Trent  for- 
wardes.  1517  Acc.Ld.  High  Treas.Scot.V.  123  The  vordan 
of  the  Myddil  Marche.  1557  North  Gueuara's  Diall  Pr. 
(1568)  2  Pretor  of  the  Rhodian  Armies,  and  also  wardein  in 
other  frontiers.  1563  in  Rymer /■(?^//£rfl:(i7i9)XV.  631  Schir 
Johne  Maxwell  of  Terreglie  Knycht  Wardane  of  the  West 
Mercheis  of  Scotland,  ig\j  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  Oct.  480  The 
notable  feature  of  these  proceedings  [Nov.  1218]  is  that  in 
them  there  is  no  mention  of  a  Warden  of  tne  Marches. 
Ibid.  493  The  little  Duke  of  York.,  Warden-general  of  the 
Marches. 

5.  In  certain  guilds,  esp,  in  the  Livery  Com- 
panies of  the  City  of  London  :  A  member  of  the 
governing  body  under  the  authority  of  the  Master 
or  the  Prime  ^Varden  (the  title  varies  in  different 
companies). 

[ia6i  in  Liber  Custum.  (Rolls)  79  Les  Wardeyns  [of  the 
Lorimers]  le  moustrent  au  Meire  qe  donqe  serra].  1189  in 
Eng.  Gilds  {1870)  3  pe  forsaide  breiherhede  wil  l>2et  per  be 
wardeins  Jjerof.  1454  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  {1889)  283  The 
wardynsoftheTrinite  Yelde,  1547  in  Rymery^pm^ra  (1719) 
XV.  134  The  Maisters  Wardeyns  Governours  Rulers  and 
Overseers  of  all  and  singuler  the  Hospitals  Guylders 
Fraternyties  and  Houses  for  poor  People.  1566  ActZ  Eliz, 
c,  13  §  I  The  Mayster  Wardens  and  Assistauntes  of  the 
Trinylie  House  of  Deptforde  Stronde.  1624  Massincer 
Parlt.  Love  iv,  iii,  Next  year  we  will  have  him  warden  of 
our  society,  x^vj  Decree  Star  Chamb.  §13  in  Milton  Areofi, 
(Arb.)  15  He.. shall  first  giue  notice  to  the  said  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  Company  of  Stationers.  1848  Dickens 
Dombey  Ivii,  The  inscription  about  what  the  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  Worshipful  Company  did  in  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety-four.  x886  C  E.  Pascoe  London  To* 
day  vii.  (ed.  3)  84  Interest  with  the  Prime  Warden,  Master, 
or  Clerk  of  a  Company  might  possibly  procure  an  invitation 
to  one  of  these  [banquets]. 

1 6.  The  person  having  the  direction  or  oversight 

of  some  work  or  enterprise.   Obs, 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xn.  v.  (Bodl.  MS),  Jif  hem 

I     Iakke]>  bonyc  to  eete  t>annej>e  warden  schalle  feede  hem[j<:, 

the  bees]  with  figes  and  ol>ur  swete  mete  leste  J?ey  schulde 

I     deye,    c  1400  Gamelyn  279  Tho  that  wardeynes  were  of  that 

wrasteling  Come  and  broughte  Gamelyn  the  ram  and  the 

I     ring.    1423  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  255/1  The  serche  of  the 

wardens  of  Erauderie.     «S43  tr.  Act  18  Hen.  F/,  c.  16  A 

i     warden  of  the  aulnage  of  cloth.    i55»-3  '"  Feuillerat  Revels 

Edw.  i^Y  (1914)  132  Robert  Trunkewelljoyner  being  tbeyre 

warden  and  setting  owtey''8  woorkes,    x6oi  Holland /*//;/>» 

xxiti.  vii.  II.  167  Pythagoras,  a  great  maisterand  warden  of 

these  exercises. 

b.  Freemasonry,  Either  of  two  officers  (called 
Senior  ssid  Junior  IVarden)  in  a  symbolic  lodge 
whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  the  Worshipful  Master. 

rti7J3  Wren  Parentalia  (1750)  307  A  Surveyor  govcrn'd 
in  chief:  every  tenth  Man  was  called  a  Warden,  and  over- 
looked each  nme,  1^97  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  X.  622/1  The 
king  [Hen.  VII]  presided  as  grand-master  j  and  having  ap- 
pointed John  Islip,  abbot  of  Westminster,  and  Sir  Reginald 
Bray,  knight  of  the  gai  ler,  his  wardens  for  the  occasion,  pro- 
ceeded in  great  state  to,  .Westminster  Abbey.  Ibid,  t-z-^j^ 
On  the  27tn  of  December  1663,  a  general  assembly  was  held, 
where  Henry  Jennyn  ear!  of  .St.  Alban's  was  elected  grand- 
master ;  who  appointed  Sir  John  Denham  his  deputy,  and 
Mr,  Christopher  Wren,  .and  John  Webb,  his  wardens. 
7.  The  superintendent  of  a  harbour,  market,  or 
the  like. 

1538  Elyot  Diet.,  Limenarcha,  the  wardeyn  of  the  portes. 
1543  tr.  Act  9  Edio.  Ill  Stat.  11.  c.  7  That  the  tables  of  ex- 
change .shalbe  at  Douer, ..And  that  the  wardeynsof  suche 
tables  shall  make  suche  exchaunges  by  the  testymony  of 
controllers  whiche  we  shall  put  to  them.  iS43  tr.  Act.  5 
Rich.  II,  c.  2  Any  serchours  or  wardeyn  of  the  portes  and 
passages  through  the  sayd  realme.  1546  Vofks.  Chantry 
Surv.  (Surtees)  245  To  the  burtih  balyff  of  Skipton  and  the 
warden  of  the  market  ther.  1835  App.  Munic.  Cofpor.  Rep. 
II.  1043  [Officers  of  Sandwich  corporation]  Wardens  of  the 
Flesh  Market  2,  Wardens  of  the  Fish  Market  2. 

b.  Forming  the  second  element  in  the  designa- 
i  tion  of  certain  officials,  as  barrach-warden.  Fire* 
[  wardetty  U.S. :  see  Fike  sb.  5,  Fish-warden,  U.S., 
I  an  official  in  charge  of  fisheries.  Game-warden^ 
'■  an  officer  having  the  superintendence  of  the  game 
I    of  a  particular  locality. 

I  1835  App.  Munic.  Corpor.  Rep.  iv.  2295  [Officers  of  Ipswich 
I  corporation]  Two  Flesnwardens.  Ale  Conner.  1883  G.  B. 
■  GooDE  Fish.  Industr.  U.S.A.  (Fisheries  Exhib.)  66  To 
I  enforce  these  laws  would,  however,  render  necessary  a 
I    large  force  of  fish-wardens.     1894  Daily  News  7  Feb.  6/4 
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The  dutie<;  hitherto  carried  out  hy  barrack-masters  are  in 
future  to  be  performed  by  pensioned  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  army,  who,  on  appointment,  will  be  termed 
'barrack  wardens'.  t8^  U'estpn.  Gaz.  -xo  Sept.  3/1  The 
State  'game  wardens  '.  191a  Nature  26  Dec.  468/2  Major 
J.  Stevenson- Hamilton,  Game  Warden  of  the  Transvaal. 

f  8.  A  custodian  of  a  building,  esp.  a  temple  or 
church.  Obs. 

c  1990  Brtndan  626  in  S.  E.  Leg.  337  In  he  Abbeye  of 
seini  paterich,  Monek  ich  was,  i-wis  And  of  is  churche  a 
wardem.  1303  R,  Bro.sne  HamiL  Synne  1566  Of  be 
cherche  be  vrardeynys  alle  were  waked  oute  of  here  slept 
1483  C.\XTOS  Golden  Leg.  265  i  A  wardeyn  of  the  hows  of 

fod.    1641  Fuller  Hoh  *  Pro/.  St.  n.  xxn.  141  The  good 
[erald.  .is  a  Warden  of  the  temple  of  Honour, 
t  b.  The  dean   of  a    cathedral    or    collegiate 
church,  or  of  a  royal  chapel.   Obs. 

14*9  Rolls  0/  Padt.  IV.  346  John  Arundell,  Dean  or 
Wardein  of  the  Chapelle  Roiall  of  Seint  George, .  .Windsor. 
Ibid.,  The  saide  Wardein  is  named  and  WTetyn  Dean  ;  also 
..Wardeins  therof  have  usually  be  called  Deans.  1538 
FiTZHERB.  Just.  Peas  \i\  b,  Al.. wardens  of  cathedrall  and 
collegiate  Churches. 

8.  =  Churchwarden  i.  There  are  regularly 
two,  the  rectors  {qt  vicar  s)  warden  and  ihQ parish 
(,or  people^ s)  warden. 

i^jqE.E.  /K^/f  (i882)ii4Thewardeyns  of  Seynt  Austyns 
chirch.  x46«  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  475/1  Late  Wardeyns  of 
tlie  goodes  of  the  seid  Chirch.  1547  Edw.  VI  Injunct. 
§  13  bijb,  The  Wardeynes  of  euery  paryshe  churche  or 
Chapel.  1589  R.  HARVEy  PL  Perc.  Ded.  p.  iv,  I  will  pre- 
sent you  at  the  law  day  for  a  ryot,  though  I  be  neither  side 
man  for  this  Meridian,  nor  Warden.  1853  Marsden  Early 
Puritans  105  The  minister  and  wardens  undertook  to  go 
from  house  to  house  to  take  the  names  of  the  communi. 
cants.  1914  Contemp.  Rev.  Mar.  352  Rival  candidates  for 
the  office  of  the  people's  warden. 

b.  transf.  Applied  to  an  official  with  similar 
functions  of  a  Jewish  synagogue. 

1879  F.  HiTCHMAN  Public  Life  Earl  of  Beaconsfteld  I.  i. 
15  ffae  quarrel  with  the  Wardens  of  the  Synagogue  was 
a  more  serious  matter.  1910  Monypenny  Life  3.  Disraeli 
I.  iii.  22  In  1813  he  was  for  some  pedantic  reason  elected 
Parnass  or  Warden  of  the  Congregation  of  Bevis  Marks. 

10.  In  the  titles  of  officers  holding  positions  of 
trust  under  the  Crown. 

fa.  Warden  of  the  Forest :  see  quot.  1 706.  Obs, 
1^98  Manwood  Laios  of  Forest  viii.  43  Hereupon  the  Lord 
chiefe  lustice  of  the  Forrest.,  will  cause  a  writ  of /irf^wcrf 
dampnum  to  be  directed  to  the  chiefe  warden  of  the  Forrest. 
c-1600  Rolls  of  Parlt.  II.  376/2  Wardens  of  Forrests  shall 
l>e  commanded  to  keep  their  Officers  from  extorting.  1706 
Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Keener  of  the  Forest,  otherwise  called 
Chief  Warden  of  the  Forest,  is  he  that  has  the  principal 
Government  of  all  things  belonging  to  the  Forest,  and  the 
Check  of  all  the  other  Officers.  1797  H.  Rooke  Descr.  Gt. 
Oixk  Salcey  Forest  5  The  Forest  is  under  the  Government 
of  the  following  Officers : — A  Warden,  or  Master  Forester, . . 
Lieut,  or  Deputy  Warden  [etc.]. 

b.  {Lord)  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports:  see 
Cinque  Port. 

X43S  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  489/2  Constable  of  the  Castell  of 
Dovorr,  and  Wardeyn  of  fyve  Portz.  1544  in  Rymer  Foedertt 
(1719)  XV.  55  The  Lorde  Warden  of  the  Fyve  Ports.  1617 
MoRYSON  Itin.  III.  138  William  the  Norman  Conquerour.. 
instituted  a  Warden  of  the  five  Ports,  Hastingi;,  Dover,  Hith, 
Rumney  and  Sandwiche.  1643  Proc.  late  Treaty  0/ Peace 
56  Such  a  Noble  Person  as  your  Majesty  shall  appoint  to 
be  Warden  of  the  Cinque- Ports.  xZ^Queen  s  Re^ul.  Army 
46  The  Lord- Warden  of  the  Cinque  forts  is  to  be  saluted 
by  the  forts  within  his  jurisdiction  with  the  number  of  guns 
specified. 
yS^.  {allusively.)  t6i6  T.  Scot  Philomythie  B  3,  Supposing 
Ibis  their  trustie  warden,  had  beene  closing  The  lands 
strong  Ports.  Ibid.  B  3  b,  Make  not  your  will  warden  of 
your  Cinque  Ports  [/.  e.  the  five  senses]. 

O,  Warden  of  the  Mint :  until  1823  the  title  of 
the  chief  officer  of  the  Mint. 

1463  Irish  Act  -^  Edw.  I F,  c.  32  We . . have  Ordeyned  and 
made..Germyn  lynche.,Wardeyne  and  Maister  worker  of 
oure  moneis  and  coignes.  1587  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot. 
IV.  220  The  general),  wardane,  countare  wardane,  sinkare 
and  assayare, . .  of  his  Majesteis  cunyielious.  1670  Pettus 
Fodinx  keg.  41  The  Warden  [of  the  mint],  .is  by  his  Office 
to  receive  the  Silver  from  the  Goldsmiths.  x688  Lond.  Gaz, 
No.  2368/4  Owen  Wynne  Esq  ;  Warden  of  the  Mint. 

d.  {Lord)  Warden  of  the  Stannaries  \  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  to  preside 
over  the  mining  parliaments  of  Cornwall, 

X485  [Bee  Stannary  i].  1761  Brit.  Mag.  II.  10  He  served 
the  king  in  the  different  offices  of  lord  warden  of  the  Stan- 
naries, lord  admiral  of  England  and  Ireland.  iZiz  Morn. 
Chron.  in  Examiner  28  Sept.  623/1  The  new  Lord  Warden 
[of  the  Stannaries]  has  not  been  idle.  1814  Moore  Hor.  Ode 

11.  xi.  19  Then,  why,  my  Lord  Warden  I  oh  !  why  should 
you  fidget  Your  mind  about  matters  you  don't  understand  ? 
1896  Law  Times  CL  534/a  By  the  Judicature  Acts  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Warden  was  transferred  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal. 

+  e.  In  the  titles  of  various  offices  of  the  royal 
household  or  the  courts  of  law.  (Mainly  as  the 
rendering  of  AF.  gardein.)  Obs. 

«543  tf-  -^^t  51  HeTi.  Ill,  Stat.  Excheq.,  The  wardeyne  of 
the  kynges  wardrobe.  1543  tr.  Act  1  Edw.  /K,  c.  i  Warden 
of  the  rolles  of  his  chauncerie.  Ibid.,  The.,  warden  of  his 
armour  in  the  towre  of  London.  Ibid.,  In  thoffice  of  his 
priue  scale,  clerke  or  warden  of  his  hamper  of  his  sayde 
ctiauncery.  Ibid.,  The . .  warden  of  the  kynges  wryttes . .  of 
his  common  benche.  x6oi  Tate  Househ.  Ord.  Edw.  II 
(1876)  9  The  clarke  which  shalbe  warden  or  keper  of  the 
privy  scale,  /bid.  18  The  kinge  shal  have  a  squiersurveiour 
and  warden  of  the  viandes  for  his  mouth.  Ibid.  39  And  a 
.serjant  herberjour,  warden  of  the  kinges  palfreis.  [189a 
Stevsmsos  In  South  Seas  iv.  iii.  (1908J  294  These  were 
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keybearers,  treci?;nrers,  wardens  of  the  armoury,  the  napery 
and  the  stores.) 

£    Warden  of  the  Standards  :  an  officer  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  having  the  custody  of  the  standards 
of  weight  and  measure. 
1878  Act  41  <5-  42  Vict.  c.  49  §  I. 

11.  The  title  given  to  the  head  or  presiding 
officer  of  certain  colleges  and  schools,  hospitals,  etc. 

Usually  =  L.  custos. 

1575-6  Act  18  Eliz.  c.  6  §  I  No  Provoste  Warden  or  other 
Hed  Officer  of  the  saide  Colledges  of  Winchester  or  Eaton. 
1587  Lady  F.  Cobham  in  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  1. 193  Warden  of 
Al  Soules  Colledge.  163*  Marmion  Hollands  Leaguer  i.  ii. 
B4  b,  rH..talke  as  superciliously,  and  walke  As  stately,  as 
the  Warden  of  a  colledge.  1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  612  Dr. 
Golding,  Warden  of  Winchester  College.  178a  Pennant 
jfoum.  Chester  to  Lond.  305  St  Thomas's  hospital  [North- 
ampton]..  .Originally  it  maintained  twelve  poor  people.. .It 
is  governed  by  a  warden,  who  is  one  of  the  aldermen.  1845 
New  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XII.  988  An  hospital  or  alms-house 
.  .founded  in  1272 . .  for  maintaining  a  warden,  six  chaplain.s, 
and  thirteen  poor  husbandmen  of  Buchan.  1855  A.  Trol- 
LOPK  il'arden  i,  John  Hiram,  .also  appointed  that  an  alms- 
house should  be  built  for  their  abode,  with  a  fitting  residence 
for  a  warden.  1908  Act  ^  Edw.  VII,  c  20  Sched.  §  2  From 
the  time  at  which.,  a  chancellor  shall  be  appointed,  the  office 
of  warden  of  the  University  [of  DurhamJ  shall  cease. 

t  b.  The  superior  of  a  Franciscan  convent.  Cf. 
Guardian  4.  Obs. 

1420  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  47  pe  wardeyn  and  \>c  Couente. 
X455  Line.  Diocese  Docum.  (1914)  76  'Ihe  Wardeyn  and  the 
Covent  of  the  gray  frerys  of  Oxford.  1588  Exchequer  Rolls 
Scot.  XXI.  407  To  Freir  Charles  Home,  sumtym  varden  of 
the  cordeleris  of  Drumfreis. 

12.  An  officer  to  whose  custody  prisoners  are 
committed  ;  the  governor  of  a  prison,  esp.  in  the 
old  title  Warden  of  the  Fleet  (Prison). 

13. .  Sir  Beues  (A.)  3708  ^o  Ascopard  wi)?  outen  dwelling 
In  to  hat  castel  gan  hire  bring, . .  And  half  a  3er  a  was  hire 
wardaine.  CX330  R.  Bbunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  131 12 
pe  kyng  dlde  his  prisons  loke  Wi)?  wardeyns  (jat  hem  vnder- 
toke.  C1400  Destr.  Troy  13847  Thus  he  keppit  hym  full 
cloise,  &  in  care  lield,  )>at  no  whe  to  hym  wan  out  wardens 
full  sure.  1429  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  346/1  The  Keper  and 
Wardeyn  of  the  same  Prisone.  1535  Lyndksay  Saty7-e  3986 
The  widdifow  wairdanistukemygeir,  1543  tr,  Act\  Rich.  11^ 
c.  12  From  hensforth  no  wardeyn  of  the  Flete  shall  suffre 
any  prysoner  there,. to  goo  out  of  prysone  by  maynpryse, 
bayle,  [etc.].  1751  Smollett  Pa;  Pickle  xcviii.  (1779)  IV. 
281  He  intreated  the  warden  to  accomodate  him  with  a 
lodging.  1827  Statutes  0/  Connecticut  (1854)  726  The  war- 
den shall  have  the  entire  control  and  management  of  said 
prison.  1828  Scott /''.  71/.  Perth  xxiii,  My  Lord  High  Con- 
stable,. .Since  I  am  to  lie  in  ward,  I  could  not  have  de- 
sired a  kinder  or  more  courteous  warden.  1837  Dickens 
Pickw.  xli,  The  room  where  you're  a-going  to  sleep  to-night 
is  the  warden's  room.  1889  Century  Mag.  Feb.  506/1  As 
we  entered  the  main  corridor  [of  a  prison]  the  officer  of  the 
day  sprung  hastily  to  the  door,  saluted  tlie  warden  [etc.]. 

13.  A  member  of  a  committee  (of  two  or  more 
persons)  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  repair 
and  make  regnlations  for  the  use  of  a  bridge,  a 
highway,  etc.     Cf.  Waywarden. 

i486  Rec.  St.  Maty  at  Hill  11905)  13  To  haue  &  to  hold 
to  the  wardeyns  of  the  said  Brigge  \sc.  London  Bridge]. 
1575-6  Act  18  Eliz.  c.  17  §  I  To  make  an  Election  of  Twoo 
persons  of  the  same  ComminaUie  to  be  the  Wardens  of  the 
saide  Rochester  Bridge.  1876  Frkeman  Norm.  Cong.  V. 
XXV.  550  A  later  reform  has  entrusted  the  care  of  the  high- 
ways.,  to  Boards  of  Wardens. 

tl4.  At  Coventry,  the  title  of  two  oflScers, 
chosen  annually,  charged  with  the  collection  of 
municipal  rents.   Obs. 

1422-1507  Coz'.  Leet.  Bk.  22,  58,  etc. 

15.  U.S.  (and  earlier  in  colonial  use),  a.  The 
officer  who  presides  at  ward-meetings  or  elections. 

1763  J.  Adams  Diary  Feb.,  Wks.  1850  II.  144  Boston.  .The 
Caucus  Club  meets,  at  certain  times. ..There  they  choose 
a  moderator ..  and  selectmen,  assessors,  collectors,  wardens, 
fire-wards?  and  representatives,  are  regularly  chosen  before 
they  are  chosen  m  the  town.  1796  Morse  Amer,  Geog.  I. 
678  Charleston  was.. divided  into  13  wards,  which  choose 
as  many  wardens,  from  among  whom  the  citizens  elect  an 
Intendant  of  the  city.  The  Intendant  and  wardens  form 
the  city  council.  1813  T.  Jeffkbsom  Writ.  {1830)  IV.  229 
A  general  call  of  ward-meetings  by  their  wardens  on  the 
same  day  through  the  State.  1823  Charter  of  Boston,  Mass. 
8  3  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  warden  to  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  citizens  of  such  ward. 

b.  '  In  Connecticut  boroughs,  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  municipal  government ;  in  a  few 
Rhode  Island  towns,  a  judicial  officer.  In  colonial 
times  the  name  was  sometimes  used  instead  of ^r^- 
warden  ox  fire-ward^  {Century  Diet.), 

184s  Statutes  of  Connecticut  (1854)  87  All  persons  who 
shall  be  engineers  or  wardens  of  any  fire  department. 

16.  Canada.  The  head  of  a  county  council. 
xZyi  Rev.  Statutes  Ontario  (1877)  II.  1606  The  Council 

of  every  County  shall  consist  of  the  Reeves  and  Deputy 
Reeves  of  the  Townships  and  Villages  within  the  County 
..and  one  of  the  Reeves  or  Deputy  Reeves  shall  be  the 
Warden.  1886  Bourniot  Local  Govt.  Canada  73  [In  the 
province  of  Quebec]  The  county  council  is  composed  of  the 
mayors  of  the  several  local  municipalities  of  the  county... 
The  warden  is  chosen  by  the  county  council. 

17.  Australia.  The  government  official,  with 
magisterial  powers,  in  charge  of  a  goldfield. 

1861  Mrs.  Meredith  Over  the  Straits  iv.  141  The  chief 
official  in  a  digging  settlement.. is  entitled  the  Warden. 

16.  attrib,  and  Comb.,  as  warden-angel  (rare)  ; 
also  '  of  or  pertaining  to  the  warden-courts  ',  as 
f  warden- book y    f  -clerky    f  -fee ;    warden-raid, 
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nonce-use,  a  raid  commanded  by  the  Warden  of  the 
Marches  in  person.     Also  Warden-court. 

1839  Bailey  Festus  xx.  (1848)  246  The  sweet  offices  Of 
^warden-angel.  1583  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  HI.  584  He 
findand.  .souirties  actit  in  the  "warden  buikis  to  be  answer- 
able for  all  attemptatis.  1584  Ilfid.  7-^6  Robert  Menteith, 
sumtyme  his  *wardane  clerk,  1531  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trcas. 
Scot.  VI.  47  Item,  to  the  lord  Huym,  wardane  off  the  eist 
marchis,  for  his  *wardane  fee,  de  anno,  etc.  xxxjo,  jcli.  1564 
Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  278  That  the  said  Lord  Home, 
wardane  foirsaid,  have  payment  of  his  wardane  fee.  1805 
Scott  i-aj/  Minstrel  iv.  iv,  'And  by  my  faith,'  the  gate- 
ward  said,  '  I  think  'twill  prove  a  *Warden-Raid.' 
Warden  (w§jd'n),  sh.^  Forms:  5  wardun, 
-one,  -oun,  -ane,  5-6  wardyn  (6  -in),  5-7 
warden,  6  wardayne,  -eine,  -eyne,  5-  warden. 
[Of  obscure  origin. 
Perh.  a,  AF.  *ivardou  f.  itard'er  =  F.  garder  to  keep. 
Palsgrave  1530  renders  warden  hy  poire  de  garde  (=  keep- 
ing pear).  As  the  arms  of  Warden  or  Warden  Abbey  (Beds) 
were  '  Argent,  three  warden  pears  or  ',  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  the  pear  derived  its  name  from  the  abbey.  'Jhere 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  arms  were  devised 
with  punning  intention.] 
An  old  variety  of  baking  pear.  Also  pear  warden 
(see  Pear  sb.  5). 

a  1400  i'istiil  oJ'Susanq<)VI\i\i  wardens  winlich  and  walshe 
notes  newe.  c  1430  Lydg,  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  15  The 
frutis  wiclie  more  comon  be,  Quenyngez,  pechis,  costardes, 
eiiatn  wardens.  1481-90  Howard  Househ.  Bks.  (Roxb.) 
464  My  Lord  paid  to  a  woman  that  browght  wardones  xij.d. 
1523-3^  FnzntRB,  Husb.  §  137  After  saynt  Valentynes 
daye;  it  is  tyme  to  graffe  boihe  peares  and  wardens.  154* 
BoRDE  Dyetary  xxvii.  (1870)  251  Vse  to  eate  siued  or  baken 
wardens,  yf  they  can  be  goten.  161*  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Cufids 
Rev.  ir,  Dori.  Faith  I  would  have  had  him  rested  like  a 
warden  in  brown  paper,  and  no  more  talk  on't.  1653  W.  J, 
True  Gentleiv.  Delight  84  To  make  a  Tart  of  Wardens. 
You  must  first  Bake  your  Wardens  in  a  pot,  then  [etc.). 
1687  Sedley  Bellaviira  iii.  i.  24  She  looks  like  a  Warden 
Roasted  in  the  Embers.  1764  Museum  Rust.  II.  56  Pears 
..Perkinson  Wardens.  z8oa  Vo9.%\i\KFruit-Treesf)^  Pears 
.  Spanish  Red  Warden.  x86o  Hogg /rwzV  ^/a«.  170  Black 
Worcester  (Parkinson's  Warden  ;  Pound  Pear). 

b.  attrib.  and  Cofnb.,  as  warden-pear,  -pie,  -tree, 
138.  Anc.  Deed  .\.  9011  (P.R.O.).  *Wardon  peryz.  1635 
Markham  Eng.  tl usbandvi.  i.  ii.  i.  122  Your  stone-Peare, 
Warden-Peare,  and  Choake-Peare  [are]  those  wliich  endure 
longest.  1579  in  Narratives  Reform.  (Camden)  34  He  sayd 
his  stomache  was  genne  from  all  meate  excepte  it  wer  a 
♦warden  pye.  1611  Shaks.  Wiut.  T.  iv.  iii.  48, 1  must  haue 
Saffron  to  colour  the  Warden  Pies.  1841  Barham  Ingol. 
Leg.,  Nelly  Cook  88  And  a  Warden-pie's  a  dainty  dLsh  to 
mortify  withal.  14..  Metr.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  629/7 
*Wardentre,  uolemus.  1523-34  Fitzhehb.  Husb.  §  137  The 
sappe  commeth  sooner,  .in-to  the  peare-tree  and  warden- 
tree,  thanne  in-to  the  apple  tree.  1630  Dekkfb  2nd  Pt. 
Honest  Wh.  F  3b,  'Ihe  4th  man  I  hold  my  life,  is  grafting 
your  Warden  tree. 

Wa'rden,  v,  rarf^.  [f.  Wabden  sby\  trans. 
To  watch  over  or  guard  as  a  warden. 

1906  T.  Hardy  Dynasts  11.  i.  vi,  To  warden  the  waves  was 
his  further  bent- 

Warden-court.  Hist.  [Wakden  sby-^ 
Court  sb.'^'\     A  court  held  by  the  Warden  of  the 

Marches. 

1434  Proc.  Privy  Coutu.il  (1835)  IV.  371  Alle  ^e  bookes  of 
J>e  wardein  courtes  and  of  ^  marches.  1549  Compl.  Scot. 
xii.  (1872)  103  The  vardan  of  the  vest  marchis  of  ingland 
cam  to  bald  ane  vardan  court  on  the  vest  marchis  of  scot- 
land.  1556  Ld.  Wharton  in  I^dge  Illustr.  Brit.  Hist. 
(1791)  I.  220,  I  have  called  a  Warden  Courte,  whiche  dyd 
begynne,  at..Alnewyk,  the  iii"'  of  this  instaunt  1583  J? <'^. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  621  A  persoun  fylit  bakbilland  and 
cravand  a  warden  court  to  be  sett  upoun  his  perrell.  1863 
Sarah  S.  Jones  Northumbld.  162  The  days  of  Trews,  or 
Warden  Courts,  had  to  be  held  frequently,  and  not  by  de- 
puties, but  by  the  Lords  Wardens  themselves. 

Wardency  (wgjdensi).  [f.  Warden  sb,'^  + 
-CY.]  T  he  position  of  warden  ;  also  the  sphere  or 
district  in  which  a  warden  exercises  his  functions, 

1845  Ne^v  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XII.  988  In  1412,  Bishop 
Greenlaw  erected  the  wardancy  [sic]  here  into  a  prebend. 
1867  W.  M'^Dowali.  Hist.  Dumfries  xiv,  j6o  Douglas., 
accordingly  called  a  meeting  of  the  whole  lords,  freeholders 
[etc.].  .within  his  wardency.  189a  Sat.  Rev.  30  Apr.  496/2 
Heir-looms  to  go  with  the  Wardency  [of  the  Cinque  Port^J. 

Wardenry  (\v9udenri).  [f. Warden j<J.i  +  -ry.] 

1.  The  office  or  position  of  warden. 

"375  Barbour  Bruce  viii.  362  He  gaf  vp  thar  his  yardanry. 
^1420  WvsTOUN  Crou.  vni.  xxx.  5036  Mony  dedis  worthi, 

fat  he  did  in  his  wardaniy.  1434  Proc.  Prizy  Council {1^35) 
V.  270  Commissions  to  be  maade  to  (>erle  of  Sarum  of  bo)>e 
wardeneryes.  1546  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  \.  28  The 
office  of  wardannre  of  the  West  Marchis.  a  1637  Spottis- 
woOD  Hir.t.  Ch.  Scot.  v.  (1677)  279  'Ihe  first  had  been  lately 
dispatched  from  his  office  of  Wardenry  in  the  West  Marches. 
i8a8  Scott  Tales  Grandfather  St.x.  i.  II.  272  He.. during 
his  absence,  committed  the  wardenry  of  the  Scottish  frontiers 
to  a  brave  French  knight. 

2.  The  jurisdiction  of,  or  district  under  the  care 
of,  a  Warden  of  the  Marches, 

1462-3  Script,  tres  (Surtees)  App.  p.  cccxlvii,  Every  place 
within  our  wardenry.  1569  Hl'nsdon  in  E.  Lodge  lilustr. 
Brit.  Hist.  (1791)  II.  3a  She  must  sende  a  good  companie, 
more  then  either  her  Wardenries  or  the  garrison  of  this 
towne  will  yelde.  1587  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  I'l  (iBi^)  Ul.  459/* 
Quhilkis  iustices..salbe  ressauit..be  t>e  wardanis  withm  he 
wardanries.  1590  Hunsdon  Let.  to  Marshal  tf  Berzvtck  in 
Archxologia  XXX.  172  Least  they,  hearing  of  it,  being 
within  the  wardonrle  [/77'«/Ci^  wardourie]  should  fly  upon  it. 
1805  Scott  Last  Minstrel  iw.  xxiv,  They  may  not  tamely  see. 
All  through  the  Western  Wardenry,  Your  law-contemning 
kinsmen  nde. 
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3.  The  official  residence  of  a  warden,  rare. 

«?59  [J-  Pavn]  Foster  Brothers  vi.  75  The  Wardenry  was 
a  line  stone  building  occupying  the  entire  side  of  a  huge 
3']uare  court. 

4.  Guardianship,  nonce-uses^ 

1903  Habdy  Dynasts  I.  vi.  viii,  He  wills  the  wardenry  of 
his  aiTairs  To  his  old  friend.  1906  Ibid.  11.  i.  iii,  Still  pro- 
fessing our  safe  wardenry,  To  fatten  other  kingdoms  at  our 
cost. 

Wa'rdenship.    [f.  Warden  j(5.i  +  -ship.] 

1.  Guardianship,  safe-keeping,  rare, 

.  a  ixooCursor  M.  4253  pe  wardeiii-scipp  of  al  his  aght  Has 
putifar  ioseph  bi-taght.  Ihui.  4643,  I  wil  him  do  at  vnder- 
tak  t»e  wardanscipp  of  al  mi  land.  1890  H.  Frederic  Lawton 
Cirl  61  All  the  nam^rrless  feminine  yearnings  for  wardenship 
and  shelter  from  life's  battle  took  voice  and  pleaded  in  her 
heart. 

2.  The  office  or  position  of  a  warden,  in  various 
uses  of  that  word, 

1464  }\oHs  of  Parlt.  V,  520/2  Any  Graunte.  .made..to 
Maister  William  Say . .  of  the  custodie  or  Wardenship  of  the 
Hous  or  Hospitall  of  Seint  Antony  in  cure  Cite  of  London. 
1481  in  Engl.  Gilds  {1870)  332  If  any  of  the  Jornaymen 
refuse  to  take  the  office  of  Wardynschippe.  1536  Act 
28  Hen.  VllI,  c.  11  Euery.  .hospital!,  wardenshyppe,  pro- 
uost^hyppe,  or  other  spiritual  promocion.  x6>8  EARt,  Manch. 
in  Bucckuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  CommJ  I.  267  Your  war- 
denship when  I  found  undispatched  I  would  not  let  longer 
10  stick.  165X  N.  Hacon  Diic.  Govt.  Eng.  11.  xv.  136  The 
power  and  place  of  the  Wardenship  of  the  Kingdome  doth 
utterly  vanish  by  the  personall  accesse  of  the  King.  169X 
A.  Wood  Ath.  Oxott.  I.  398  In  the  Wardenship  of  Meru 
coll.  succeeded  Nath.  Brent.  1791  Ann.  Reg.^St.  Papers 
153*  There  is  no  longer  wardenships,  or   corporations  of 

frofessions,  arts,  and  crafts.  1804  G.  Rose /?/ar:Vj  (i860) 
I.  191  mite.  The  Wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  1870 
Daily  News  12  Nov.,  The  Wardenship  of  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege. Radiey,  has  been  filled  by  the  selection  of  [etc.). 

3.  noiue-tise.  The  funds  in  the  hands  of  or  set 
apart  for  a  warden  or  wardens. 

1414  C(?J'.  LeetBk.  83  pe  wich  xl  s.  com  cute  of  the  war- 
denship  and  thei  owen  to  haue  hit  agayn. 

Warder  (wj-idaj),  sb^  Also  7  wardour,  Sc, 
wairdour.  [a.  AF.  wardere^  wardour,  agent-n.  f. 
ivarder^  north-eastern  dial.  var.  of  OF.  ^arder  to 
Gl'ABD.J     I.  One  who  wards  or  guards. 

1.  A  soldier  or  other  person  set  to  guard  an 
entrance;  also,  a  watchman  on  a  tower. 

f  1400  Deztr.  Troy  xi.  4690  Comyn  to  the  casten,..the 
Grekcs  Ingird,  gripped  the  warders,  And  all  the  fonnet  folkc 
fell  to  the  dcthe.  isiSo  Dais  tr.  Sleidaue^s  Comm.  90  So  were 
the  warders  [L.  sfationes\  remoued  from  the  gates  the  sanK* 
daye.  1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decotles  iii.  v.  1 1502)  338  When  the 
temple  was  builded,  there  were  porters  and  warders  of  tlie 
temple  appointed  among  the  Leuits.  1605  SriAKS.  Macb. 
IV.  1.  56  Th  jugh  Castles  topple  on  their  Warders  headN. 
1605  Verstegan  Dec.  Intell.  x.  (1628)  327  Wee  call  him  that 
waiteth  at  the  Towrc  one  of  the  ward  or  a  warder.  1679-88 
Moneys  Seer.  Serv.  Chas.  If  ^  Jos.  II  (Camdenj  93  Wages 
due  to  their  respective  husbands  as  late  wardours  in  ilie 
Tower  of  London.  1697  Drvden  .-Kneis  11.  453  The  Warders 
of  the  Gate  but  scarce  maintain  Th'unequal  Combat.  i8os 
Mrs.  Radcliffk  Gaston  de  Hlonderille  Posth.  Wks.  (182ft) 
III.  4  .\injngst  these,  were  the  wardours  of  apostern,  near 
the  north  walls.  1813  ScoTf  Trierm.  1.  xiii.  Upon  the 
watch-tower's  airy  rou;id  No  warder  stood  his  horn  to  sound. 
1831  WoRDSW.  Yarroiv  Revisitedt  Once  more,  by  Newark's 
Castle-gate  Long  left  without  a  warder,  I  stood.  1853 
DiCKBNs  Bleak  llo.  xxxii,  The  gates  [of  Lincoln's  Inn]  are 
shut ;  and  the  night-porter,  a  solemn  warder  with  a  mighty 
power  of  sleep,  keeps  guard  in  his  lodge. 
b.  t rafts/,  and  Jig. 

1605  Sh\ks.  Macb.  I.  vli.  65  Memone,  the  Warder  of  tlie 
braine,  Shall  be  a  Fume,  and  the  Recett  of  Reason  A  Lym- 
beck  onely.     z8i8  Scott  Br.  Ea*nm.  xxvi,  There  mounted 

fuard  on  the  other  side  of  the  mirror  two  stout  warders  of 
Cijttish  lineage;  a  jug,. .and  a  quegh,  or  bicker.  1849 
LvTTON  K.  Arthur  \i.  vi,  Hill  after  hill  the  land's  grey 
warders  rose.  1880  W.  Watsos  Prinze's  Quest  in,  A  fair- 
built  seaport,  warder  of  the  land  And  watcher  of  the  wave. 
+  2.  The  title  of  an  EnLjlish  official  in  Ireland, 
i6x7  MoBYSON  /tin.  11.  97  Warders  in  Leinster  per  annum 
one  thousand  three  hundred  ten  H  nineteene  s.  two  pence. 

3.  An  official  in  charge  of  jirisoncrs  in  a  jail. 
1855  Macaulay  ///>/.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  22  The   prisoner's 

conhnement  was  not  strict...  He  was  permitted  to  go  into 
the  country  under  the  care  of  a  warder.  1863  P.  Harky 
Dockyard  Econ.  152  The  convicts  and  warders  in  Milbank 
Prison.  1904  A.  Gbcffiths  £o  Yrs.  Publ.  Service  xvii.  241 
The  Chief  Warder . .  had  been  promoted  to  his  office  from 
Dartmoor. 

4.  attrib,  and  Comb. 

1831  Jamrs  Phil.  Augustus  xix,  De  Coucy  hastened  t6 
demand  of  the  squire  wherefore  he  had  sounded  the  great 
warder  horn,  which  hung  in  the  watch-tower.  1864  Swin- 
BUKNB  Atalit/tta  1213  Where  the  dawn  Cheers  first  these 
warder  gods  that  face  the  sun.  1904  A.  Grifmths  fo  Yrs. 
Publ.  Service  xiL  163  The  warder  omcers  arraigned  before 
him  all  those  whom  they  desired  to  report  for  offences. 

tH.  5.  Sc.  A  person  in  ward,  a  prisoner.  Obs. 
rare, 

158^  Acts  Jos.  F/{r8i4)  HI.  352/1  The  gard  and  keping 
of  pnssoneris  and  wardours.  1629  Peg.  Privy  Council  Scot. 
Scr.  M,  III.  12  Who  under  pretext  and  cullour  of  freindship 
unto  the  wairdours  sonld  crave  accesse  unto  them. ..Who,, 
souM  stryke  the  jaylour  and  so  give  way  to  the  wairdours 
and  fbcaije. 

Waxrder  fwo-idaj),  sb.'^  Also  9  (?erron.) 
■wardour.  [See  Wabuerer.]  In  early  use :  A  staff 
or  wand.  Later,  the  baton  or  truncheon  carried 
as  a  symbol  of  office,  command,  or  authority  ;  esp. 
as  used  to  give  the  signal  for  the  commencement  or 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  a  battle  or  tournament. 
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c  1440  Promp.  Pan:  516/2  Warder,  ?.\.a.^^.. bacillus,  .per- 
Hcnltis.  1500  Maldon  (Essex)  Court  Rolls  Bundle  59, 
No.  3  b,  Super  quo  dictus  constabularius  eum  percussit  cum 
predicto  warder.  rti548  WM.i.Chron.^  Hen.  V,  49b,  Before 
whom  there  went...syr  Thomas  of  Herpingham.  .with  a 
warder  in  his  hand,  and  when  he  cast  up  his  warder  al  the 
army  shouted.  1568  Gkafton  Chron.  II.  396  The  king  cast 
downe  hi^  warder  and  commaunded  them  to  slay.  1643  R. 
Baker  Chron.^  Rich.  I  (1653)  88  [At  the  coronation]  WiU 
Ham  de  Patricke,  Earl  of  Salisbury.. bare  the  Warder  or 
Rod,  having  on  the  top  thereof  a  Dove.  1765  H.  Walpoi.b 
Castle  o/Otranto  iii,  So  saying,  the  herald  cast  down  his 
warder.  1813  Scott  T/ierm.  n.  xx,  When  the  strife  grows 
warm,.. thy  king  commands,  Thou  drop  the  warder  from 
thy  hands.  i8a4MEVRicic^«i'.  ArmourW.  32  At  this  King 
Edward  threw  down  his  wardour,  the  marshal  cried  'Ho  ! ' 
and  the  combat  ceased,  1898  S.  J.  Weyman  Shrewsbury 
xxxii.  (1917)  253  The  portrait  of  a  man  in  armour,  with  a 
warder  in  his  mailed  hand,  frowned  down  on  me. 

tWaxder,  sb:^  Obs.  rare.  [?  Corruption  of 
Norw.  varde  (cf.  OX.  varda^  vaHi-r  of  the  same 
meaning).]    A  beacon  or  sea-mark.  Obs. 

1584  R.  Norman  tr.  S of egard  of  Sailers  50  b,  When  you 
are  a  little  within,  there  [Norway  coast]  stands  a  little 
Warder  which  is  a  beacon  or  marke  before  the  entrie.  Ibid. 
53  b,  Then  as  far  from  that  lies  another  little  rocke  in  sight 
aboue  water,  and  there  stands  a  warder  or  marke  vpon  it. 
z^  AsuLKY  IVagenar's  Mariners  Mirr.u.  PlotVII.On  the 
North  side  stande  two  warders  [Du.  t^vee  warderertlvvon  a 
high  hill. 

warder  (w^-jdaa),  sb.^  rare.  [f.  Ward  v.^  + 
-erI.]  -^b..  Fencing.  One  \vho  parries,  b.  One 
who  wards  off  (something).    Also  ivarder-off. 

1599  G.  Silver  Paradoxes  of  Dcf.  Wks.  (1898)  7  It  is  a 
great  question,  and  especially  amongst  the  Rapier-men,  who 
hath  the  vantage  of  the  thruster,  or  of  the  warder.  loid.  13 
[He]  hath  the  aduantage,  whether  he  be  striker,  thruster  or 
warder.  1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  Ixviii.  63  Mallius  e'en  such 
help  brought  me,  a  warder  of  harm.  1873  Symonds  Grk. 
Poets  ii.  41  Empedocles.  .received  in  consequence  the  title  of 
KwAuQ-ai'tM-at,  or  warder-offof  winds. 

Warder  (w^idsi),  v.  [f.  Warder  sb.'^]  irans. 
To  provide  with  a  warder  or  sentinel. 

1849  RusKiN  On  the  old  Road {igos)  I.  21B  Safffuel Prout, 
Its  countless  churches  wardered  by  saintly  groups  of  solemn 
statuary.  1850  S.  Uobell  Roman  vi.  Poet.  Wlcs.  (1875)  92 
Heavenly  cahn  Warders  the  room.  1901  J.  H.  McCarthy  // 
/  Wtre  King  vi.  The  Lord  of  Montcorbier  was,  indeed,  war. 
dered..by  very  different  stars  from  the  fellow  of  the  Fircone. 

Warder :  see  Wakdav. 

Wa*rderer.  Obs.cxc  Ilisl.  Also  ward(e}rere. 
[Identical  with  Warder  sb.'-  ;  if  the  lonj;er  form 
be  the  original,  it  may  have  been  a  jocular  use  t>f 
Wardeueke  /«/.]     A  warder  or  truncheon. 

« 1400-50  /K<iri  Alex,  838  pan  Alexander  at  \>\s  kny^t 
angirs  vnfaire,  Wynnes  him  vp  a  wardrere  [v.r.  wardrerdj 
he  wait  in  his  handis,  So  hard  him  hittis  on  [«  hede,  his 
hemes  out  weltid.  ci^ao  Prose  Life  Alex.{,\^\^  no  Alex, 
ander  smate  lobas  on  ^^  lieued  wit  a  wardercre  for  na  tres- 
passe.  14..  Lat.'Eitg.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  567/14  Bacil- 
lus, a  wardererc.  a  1513  Fabvan  Chron.  \n.  fi8ri)  656  f  e 
Kyng.. caste  downe  a  wardercr  whiche  he  then  helde  in 
his  hande.  1533  Herners  Proiss.  I.  ccclii.  329  lohan  Lyon 
helde  in  his  hande  a  wliyte  warderere.  1843  Lvtton  Las/ 
Bar.  IV.  vii,  By  the  laws,  the  combat  may  go  on  at  thine 
asking— I  retract  my  wardercr. 

t  Warderere,  »'«''•  Obs,  rare.  [a.  AF.  ^ware 
derere  \ivare  =  mod.F.  gare,  look  out;  dercre  => 
mod.F.  derri^re  behind).]     ?  Look  out  behind  I 

<:x386  Chaucer  Rveife's  T.  181  Thise  sely  clerkes  rennen 
vp  and  doun  With  keepe.  keepc,  stand,  stand,  lossa,  war. 
derere  {z:  rr.  ware  J>e  rere,  ware  derere]. 

Warderob  e,  -rop(pi,e,  obs.  ff.  Wardrobe. 
Wardersbip  (w^udajjip).    [f.  Warder  sb.'^'] 

1.  The  office  or  position  of  warder. 

1867  De  Ros  Memor.  T&\ver  Loud.  301  The  Duke  [of 
Wclhngtonj  at  once  stopped  the  purchase  of  Warderships. 

2.  The  carrying  out  of  the  duties  of  a  warder. 
tSgy  Edin.  Rev.Ja.n.  16  To  an  active  and  energetic  soldier 

the  wardcrship  of  these  [Trans-Indusl  marches  offered  a 
tempting  field  for  military  distinction.  1907  J,  Oxenham 
Carette  o^Sarh  xxv.  238  There  was  no  sound,  nor  sign  of 
wardership. 

Wardeyn(e,  obs.  forms  of  Warden. 

Ward-fee.  [f.  Ward  j^.2  +  Fee  jj^.i] 

1 1.  In  feudal  law,  a  sum  of  money  paid  by  a 
vassal  to  a  superior  lord  in  lieu  of  military  service. 

xaoi  in  Cal.  Charier  Rolls  (1903)  I.  257  Sint  liberi  et  quieti 
.  .de  hundredfeh,  wardfeh,  et  fisfeh,  et  de  operatione  castel- 
lorum.  1765-8  Erskine  Inst.  Law  Scot.  11,  iv.  §  4  Ward 
vassals  found  it  their  interest  to  charge  the  ward  fee  with  a 
determinate  sum,  to  be  paid  yearly  to  the  superior. 

2.  A  fee  charged  in  a  hospital  ward. 

1789  J,  Howard  Lazarettos  136  Here  are  no  ward-fees 
taken . 

Wa-rd-llill.  Orkney  ami  Shetland,  Also 
wart-hill,  wardill.  [f.  Wahd  sb.'^  (after  ON, 
varda,  vard-r  beacon)  +  Hill  sb.]    A  beacon  hill. 

?ai68o  in  W.  Macfarlane  (T^-t^^r.  Coll  (S.H.S.)  III.  252 
Fabrics .. from  the  top  of  which  when  tliere  was  any  immi- 
nent danpcr,  they  made  a  si^n  by  fire  one  to  another.  The 
like  they  did  from  Promontories  or  Wart  Hills.  1797  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIII.  499/2  The  alarm  was  given  by  the  beacons 
lighted  on  the  top  of  the  rocks  and  highest  mountains  These 
beacons,  known  by  the  name  of  ward-hills,  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  every  island.  iSaa  J.  I,ain(;  I'oy.  Spitzbergen  20  Along 
the  shores  are  a  Rreat  many  ancient  lowers,  originally  known 
by  the  name  of  Uurrows  or  Duns;  but  by  the  inhabitants 
tiicy  are  now  called  Wart  or  Wardhills. 

Ward-holdinff.  Sc  Hisu  [f.  Ward  j^.2  + 
HoLDiXfJ.]  In  feudal  law,  a  tennre  of  lands  in  ward 
(see  Wakd  jA.2  f))^  i.  e.  by  military  service. 
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1681  Stair  Insiit.  i.  xiii.  §  31.  252  The  main  importance  of 

a  Ward-holding  was  indefinite  service  to  be  performed  by 
the  Vassal  to  his  Superiour,  and  especially  in  War.  1684 
Sir  G.  Mackenzik  Inst.  Law  Scot.  11.  iv.  (1694)  71  Ward- 
holding,  u  hich  is  tlie  propeiest  holding,  is  called  serTitium 
jnilitare;  and  all  Lands  are  therefore  presumed  to  hold 
Ward,  except  another  holding  be  express'd.  a  1712  in  W. 
Macfarlane  Gencai.  Coll.  (S.H.S.)  II.  154  He  got  his  Ward 
Holding  changed  into  Taxt  Ward.  1747  Act  20  Geo.  II,  c.  50 
[title)  An  Act  for  taking  away  the  Tenure  of  Ward  Holding 
in  Scotland.  1897  J.  C.  Lees  Hist.  Inverness  xii.  204  The 
right  of  ward-holding,  by  which  landlords  commanded  the 
military  services  of  their  tenants,  was  also  done  away  with. 
attrib.  1758  J.  Dalrymple  Ess.  Feudal  Property  (ed.  2) 
246  The  ward-holding  act  and  the  jurisdiction  act  were  the 
ideas  of.. lord  Bacon. 

tWa*rdhouse.    Obs,    Also  7  Sc.  waird-.    [f. 

Ward  sb.-  +  House  sb^ 

1.  ( The)  Wardhouse :  used  to  render  Norw, 
Vard&httus,  the  name  of  a  fortress  situated  on  the 
island  of  Vardo,  off  the  NE.  coast  of  Norway. 

IS5S  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  295  Articles. -determined  for 
the  Commission  of  the  Merchants  of  this  company  resiant 
in  Russia,  and  at  the  Wardhouse,  for  the  second  voiage. 
'557  A.  Jenkenson  ibid.  334  Being  at  this  North  Cape 
the  2.  day  of  July,  we  had  [etc.].  ..The  3.  day  we  came 
to  Wardhouse.  1615  I.  R.  Trades  Increase  4  Whereas  the 
Hollander,  .betweene  the  Warde-houseand  the  Eastward, at 
Tippenie,  Kilden,  Olena, .  .and  at  Saint  Nicholas  in  Russia, 
had  aboue  thirty  fiue  sailes  of  their  shippes  the  last  yeare. 

2.  A  guard-house  for  prisoners.  Sc, 

1590  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  IV.  538  Ane  sufficient  ward- 
hous  for  prisonaris.  x6u  Burgh  Rec.  Stiriine  (1887J  I.  127 
'the  lettres.. concerning  prissones  and  wairdhoussis.  z6xS 
Extracts  Aberd.  Keg.  (1848)  IL  357  Thomas  Watsoune, 
maister  measone  to  the  bigging  of  the  wardhous. 

3.  ?  A  post  or  station  of  a  military  guard. 

1633  Sir  J.  BuRROCGHs  Sov.  Brit.  Seas  (1651)  83  The  King 
of  iJeniiiarke  at  his  Wardhouse  in  the  Sound,  hath  for  a 
Licence  a  DoUer. 

Wardian  (wgudian),  a,  [f.  the  name  of  the 
inventor,  N.  13.  Ward  -*-  -ian.]  In  Wardian  case, 
a  close-fitting  case  with  glass  sides  and  top  for 
growing  small  ferns  and  other  moisture-loving 
plants. 

184a  D.  Moore  Let.  N.  B.  Ward  i  Feb.,  in  Ward  Growth 
of  Plants  in  Gl.  Cases  App.  91,  I  find  all  the  species  of  ferns 
.  .to  grow  well  either  in  glazed  Wardian  cases,  under  hand- 
lights,  or  in  close  frames.  2845  Elortsi's  yrul.  (1846)  VI. 
230  Many  of  tlie  Alpines  may  also  be  successfully  grown  in 
Wardian  cases.  1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  642/1  Ihe  writer 
has  kept  iheCenobita  Diogenes  (lom  the  Antilles,  tenanting 
an  ^(.v/a//«rt  shell,  alive  in  a  Wardian  case  for  three  months, 

Wardill,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Waru-hu-l,  WuklJ). 

llWardin.  Obs.  rare.  Also  vardin.  [Du. 
tvaardinn,  fem.  of  waard  {^  G.  wirt)  landlord.] 
A  landlady,  hostess. 

1493  Halvburton  Ledger  {1Z67)  5  Paid  to  our  vardin  of 
Bery  4s.  that  scho  lent  h>  m.  Ibid.,  Paid  for  a  gon  (=  gown] 
that  1  causit  our  wardin  frist  hym. 

Wardtn,  obs.  form  of  Wari:)en. 

Warding  (wg-jdig),  vbi.  sb.^   [f.  Ward  t/.i  -f- 

•ING  1.] 

L  The  action  of  guarding  (a  place)  or  furnishing 
it  with  a  guard. 

c  1425  tr.  Vegetius'  De  Re  Milit.  (MS.  Digby  231)  If.  222  b/2 
More  necligent  of  here  wardynge  of  here  walles.  1595 
Locrine  in.  li.  54  What  strange  accidents  Makes  you  to  leaue 
the  warding  of  the  canipe. 

b.  The  action  or  duty  of  kee|jng  guard. 
Chiefly  in  watching  and  warding:  see  Watching 
vbl,  sb. 

1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  Isl.  vi.  xxxi,  And  while  his 
weary  kingdome  safely  sleeps,  All  resiles.se  night  he  watch 
oi'.d  warding  keeps.  1724  in  Temple  &  Sheldon  Hist.  North- 
fields  Mass.  (1875)  202,  i  day's  work  with  his  oxen. .and  i 
day's  warding  for  a  soldier  which  did  work  at  the  mount. 

t  2.  comr.  a.  A  defensive  force  or  work,  b.  The 
body  of  watchmen.  Obs. 

a.  13,.  A'.  Alls.  7 1 14  (Laud  MS.),  per  he  dude  his  meignee 
alle  Abouten  ^%  diches  maken  walle  And  holde  hem  wi^inne 
wijjgrete  wardyngcs,^  X38a  Wvclif  Ezek.  iv.  2  And  thou 
shall  ordeyne  a^ens  it  a  bisegynge;  and  thou  shalt  bilde 
waardingis  [1388  strengthis  ;  Vulg.  tnuniiiones). 

b.  1549  Wriothfsi.ky  Chron.  (Camden)  II.  25  And  this 
day  the  wardinge  of  the  gates  bcganne  their  watch  in  harnis. 

3.  Imprisonment.  Sc. 

1497  Acta  Dofti.  Cone.  II.  48  Andro..was  chargit  to 
compere  under  the  pane  of  warding  of  his  person.  1514 
Diurn.  Occurr.  (Bannatyne  Club)  9  All  the  kirkis  of  thar 
dyocies  wer  interdyted  induring  their  [sc.  the  two  bishops'] 
wairding.  1563-4  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  259  The 
.said  Alexander  is  be  hir  Hienes  fred  of  his  said  warding. 
x6oi  P.  OcLEBV  in  Buccleuch  MSS.{\i\%t.  MSS.  Comm.)  53 
What  satisfaction  can  my  warding  he  to  England.  1689  in 
Acts  Parlt.  Scot.  (1875)  XII.  75/2  Executione  Be  poyncfing 
and  wardeing  against  the  deficients  in  payment  of  the  town 
revenue.  i8»5  Scott  Talisnt.  xvi,  He  was  put  under  ward- 
ing for  a  time.  1816  G.  J.  Bell  Comm,  Laws  Scot.  (ed.  5) 
II.  538  The  warrant  for  imprisonment  for  debt  in  Scotland, 
analogous  to  that  under  the  English  statute-merchant,  is 
called  an  Act  of  Warding.  191a  E.  RusstLL  Maitland  of 
Lcthington  vii.  237  By  wholesale  warding  of  all  wlio  were 
thought  dangerous.,  she,,  kept  them  from  joining  Moray. 

4.  Guardianship,  keei)ing. 

1548  Udam,,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Lukexx.  1-4  That  thei  male 
viider  the  tuicion  and  wardyn^'  of  their  heauenty  father,  bee 
safely  defended  against  Satans  ingicns.  1893  Stkvenson 
Catriona  xv,  They  began  to  crack  about  the  Bass  and  which 
o'  them  twa  was  to  get  the  warding  o't, 

5.  The  fashioning  of  the  wards  of  keys,  in  ward- 
ing file  (see  quots.). 
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tJ46HoLT2APFKFi  Tuyiimg  II.  S24  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
warding  files  for  locksmiths,  the  two  broad  surfaces  are  left 
uncat  or  safe.  1881  Yousc  Every  Man  his  mvn  Mechtinic 
$  1495.  676  If  a  key  will  not  exactly  fit  a  little  filing  of  the 
nicks  with  a  thin  flat  file  called  a  '  warding  file  '  may  have 
the  desired  effect. 

6.  Comb. :  f  warding- place,  (a)  a  place  where 
gtiard  is  kept ;  (*)  Sc,  a  place  of  confinement  for 
prisoners. 

1571  GoLDiSG  Cahin  OH  Ps.  Iv.  li  Like  as  one  warding, 
place  maketh  souldyers  felowelike  in  a  «amp.  1573  Ktg. 
Prny  Cnmcil Scot.  U.  231  Thay  intendit  to  have  biggit.. 
a  warding  place  and  a  place  of  pressoun  for  keping  of  male- 
factouris.  1751  J.  Louthian  Form  0/ Process  7S  All  Persons 
in  whose  Custody  the  said  C.  D.  is  detained,  furlhwith  to  set 
him  at  Liberty,  out  of  their  Tolbooths,  and  others  their  ward- 
ing Places. 

t  WaTding,  vbl.  s6.^  [Aplietic  form  of  award- 
ingS    Judicial  award. 

148s  Rolls  of  Parlt.W.  274/2  The  said  Actes  of  Atleindre 
and  Forfeiture,  Disableing,  Inditements,  Warding  of  Exe- 
gent,  [etc.]. 

Wa-rdiug  (wg-jdir)),  ppl.  a.  [f.  \V.\rd  vJ  + 
-IKG*.]    That  wards  or  guards ;  protecting. 

1697  Drvdem  ./Eneis  vii.  1013  Short  crooked  Swords  in 
closer  Fight  they  wear,  .\nd  on  their  warding  Arm  light 
Bucklers  bear.  1916  \.  G.  Mitcheu.  IVar  Songs  13  Thy 
guiding,  warding  Arm  we  own, 

Wardle,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  World. 

Wardless  (wj-jdles),  a.  [f.  Ward  z».  -h-less.] 
That  cannot  be  parried. 

169J  S.  Harvey  ymenats  Sat.  i.t.  (1697)236  He  gives  like 
De=tiny  a  Avardless  Blow. 

"Wardlie,  Wardly,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Worldly. 
+  Wardman.  Obs.  [f.  Ward  sb.^ ■^ Man  sb.'^ 
Cf.  Wardsman-  2.] 

1.  In  certain  boroughs,  a  member  of  a  select  body 
of  burgesses,  representing  the  several  wards,  and 
empowered  to  choose  municipal  officers. 

1444  .tlaldon  (Esse.\)  Liber  A  If.  32  b,  The  xviii  wardemeil 
that  day  shall  chese  the  newe  baylees  and  other  officers  of 
the  moste  worthi  men.  1467  MaUon  (Essex)  Courl-Rolls 
Bundle  43  no.  6',  All  the  wardemen  ben  acorded  that  John 
Parll  the  elder  is  put  owt  of  y«  w.ard. 

2.  In  certain  boroughs,  the  designation  of  an 
officer  employed  by  the  corporation. 

179»  Bovs  Coll.  Hist.  Sattdwich  403  When  the  mayor  goes 
in  form  to  the  court.hall,..hc  is  preceded  by  the  common 
wardman  [L.  communts  serz'iens]  and  the  two  sergeants  at 
mace.  1835  .-I//.  Munic.  Corpor.  Rep.  u.  1043  [Officers  of 
the  corporation  of  Sandwich].  Town  Clerk.  Common 
Wardman.  Serjeants  at  Mace.  Ibid.  iv.  2527  The  other 
Officers  of  the  corporation  [of  Stamford]  are  a  Gaoler. . .  Col- 
lector of  Stallage.  Beadle  and  Wardman. 
Wardmote  (wgudm^nt).  Also  4-7  warde- 
mote,  (7  vordimote,  wardmoot)  ;  (6  in  com- 
binations corruptly  warmoll,  warnmall,  ward- 
mol).  [f.  Ward  .ri.2-H?«(jfe,  Moot  j*.l]  A  meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  a  ward ;  esp.  in  the  City  of  London, 
a  meeting  of  the  liverymen  of  a  ward  under  the 
presidency  of  the  alderman. 

1377  Langl.  p.  pi.  B.  Prol.  94  Somme  seruen  be  kyng  and 
his  siluer  tellen.  In  cheker  and  in  chancerye  chalengen  his 
dettes  Of  wardes  and  wardmotes  \v.r.  wardemotes]  weyues 
and  streyues.  a  1513  Fabvan  Citron,  vii.  (1811)  340  That 
euery  aldreman  in  his  warde,  shulde  vpon  the  morowe  folow- 
ynge,  assemble  his  wardemote,  and  that  all  those  warde- 
mootys  shuld  assemble  in  one  place.  1603  Stow  Surr.  Land. 
268  The  said  crosse  hauing  beene  presented  by  diners  luries 
(or  quests  of  Wardmote)  to  stand  111  the  hii;h  way  to  the  let 
of  cariages  (as  they  alledged).  i68a  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1730/3 
Sir  Thomas  Bludworth  Alderman  for  the  Ward  of  Alders- 
gate,  being  lately  dead,  the  Wardmoot  met  this  day  in  order 
to  the  supplying  the  Vacancy.  1758  Paynes  Universal 
Ckron.  21-2S  (Jet.  237/1  Yesterday  Mr.  Alderman  AIsop  held 
a  Wardmote  at  Armourer's-hall,  for  the  election  of  a  Common 
Council-man  for  Coleman-street  Ward.  1861  Daily  Tel. 
24  Oct.,  Yesterday  a  wardmote  was  held  at  the  King's  Arms 
Hotel,  Newgate  St.,  before  Mr.  .\lderman  Phillips,  for  the 
election  of  a  representative  of  the  ward  in  Common  Council. 
1897  Daily  News  22  Dec.  4  The  various^  w.-irds  into  which 
the  City  is  divided  assembled  yesterday  in  wardmote. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  wardmote  court,  man ; 
wardmote  horn,  a  honi  formerly  blown  before 
the  houses  of  the  members  of  a  wardmote  court  to 
call  them  to  a  meeting ;  wardmote  inquest, 
quest,  (a)  a  judicial  inquiry  made  by  a  ward- 
mote ;  ib)  the  body  of  men  composing  a  ward- 
mote ;  also  attrib. ,  as  wardmote  inqtiest  man. 

1607  CoWELL  Interpr.  s.  v.^  Wardmote,  is  a  court  kept  in 
euery  ward  in  London.. ordinarily  called  among  them,  the 
*Wardmote  Court.  1899  A.  C.  Benson  Life  Abp.  Benson 
IL  i.  5  He  then  drove  to  the  Guildhall  [at  Ca.iterbury]  whe.e 
he  was  greeted  with  loud  blasts  upon  the  ^Wardmote  horn. 
1599  S.  Fish  Supplic,  Be^gers  (1871)  9  Your  grace  may  se 
whate  a  worke  there  is  in  London,  howe  the  bisshoppe 
rageth  for  endyting  of  certayn  curates  of  extorcion  and  in- 
continency  the  last  yere  in  the*warmoll  quest.  1540  Act  32 
Hen.  yill  c  17  5  3  To  enquire  bothe  in  their  Quarter 
cessions,  and  all  wardemote  enquestis  to  be  kept  within  the 
Citie  of  London.  1^5  Bkinki.ow  Lament.  91  There  is  a 
custome  in  the  C>tie,  ones  a  ycare  to  hauc  a  quest  tailed 
the  warnmall  queste,  to  redressc  vices.  1603  Stow  Sun'. 
Lond.  225  Candlewiclce  street  warde.  .hath  now.. Wardmote 
inquest  men  la.  1606  Dekkkr  Sev.  Sinms  33  In  whose  Ship 
(of  Fools)  whitest  they  all  are  sayling,  let  vs  obserue  what 
other  abuses  the  vordimotes  I  nquest  doe  present  on  the  lande, 
albeit  they  bee  neuer  reformed,  till  a  .second  Chaos  is  to  bee 
refined.  li^U.  Joksqu ^fagnetic Ladyi.Vi,  Forofthe  Ward- 
mote (Juest,  he  better  can,  llie  myslerie,  then  the  Levitick 
Law.    1603  Slow  Surz'.Loml.  139  This  ward  [lower  street) 
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halh . . » Wardmote  men  thirteene.     /bid.  152  Aldgale  warde    I 

. .  hath . .  W.irdmole  men  for  inquest  eightecne.  | 

tWardnape.-napp.  Obs.-^  [3..0V.*ivarde-  i 

nappe,  dial.  var.  of  gardenappe.']  =  Gakdnap.  ] 

c  147s  Cath.Angl.  408/1  A  Wardnapp  [1483  a  Wardnape], 
linicLS,  limits.  ^  \ 

Wa'r-dog.  A  dog  trained  for  use  in  war  { 
(formerly,  to  attack  the  foe  ;  now,  for  carrying  1 
messages,  sentry-work,  etc.).  Also  fg.,  a  fierce  j 
warrior  (cf.  sea-dog)  ;  U.S.  one  whose  voice  is  for  1 
war,  a  '  war-hawk '.  1 

1813  Columbian  Centinel  23  Oct.  2/1  in  A.  Matthews  , 
Uncle  Sam  (1908)  28  War-dogs.  1846  Congressional 
ClobciS  Apr.  687/ 1  The  gentleman  regarded  54°  40'  men  as 
'  war.hawks '  and  '  war-dogs  1 '  185a  Thackekay  Esmond 
II,  ix.  In  the  hour  of  battle. .the  Prince  ..shrieked  curses 
and  encouragement,  yelling  and  harking  his  bloody  war- 
dogs  on,  and  himself  always  at  the  first  of  the  hunt.  1856 
Emerso.n  Eug.  Traits,  Race  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  30  But 
they  know  where  their  war-dogs  lie.  Cromwell,  Blake, 
Marlborough,  Chatham,  Nelson,  and  Wellington,  are  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VII.  325  '2  Corinth 
was  said  to  have  been  saved  by  50  war  dogs,  which  attacked 
the  enemy  that  had  landed  while  the  garrison  slept.  1894 
Daily  News  1  June  6/7  X  type-writing  cyclist,  who  sends 
despatches  back  from  the  front  by  a  war-dog.  1900  United 
Service  Mag.  Jan.  425  The  umpires  decided  that  the  carry- 
ing of  despatches  was  the  first  and  indispensable  qualification 
for  a  '  war-dog  '.  1920  E,  H.  Richardson  Uitlt:)  British  War 
Uogs.  ^        I 

t  Warden.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  werdoune.  [a. 
Oy.*werdon,di\v.\.ya.r.guerredon.'\  =  Guerdon  rf.    I 

c  137s  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii.  {Machor)  1358  Quhill  god . .  of 
richtwisnes  \i\  full  far  crowne  l>e  giff  in  hewine  to  >i  wer. 
doune.  Hid.  xliii.  (Cecilia)  164  Of  martirdome  |w  fare  crone 
tobruk  in  hewine  as  3oure  wardone. 

Wardon(e,  obs.  forms  of  Warden  2. 

Wardor,  -our(e  :  see  Vehdouh  1,  Warder. 

Wardour-Street  (wg-jdajistrft).  The  name  1 
of  a  street  in  London,  mainly  occupied  by  dealers 
in  antique  and  imitation-antique  furniture.  Used 
attrib.  in  Wardour-street  English,  applied  to  the 
pseudo-archaic  diction  affected  by  some  modern 
writers,  esp.  of  historical  novels, 

1888  k.  Ballastyne  in  Lon-int.  Mag.  Oct.  585  (title) 
Wardour-Street  English.  Ibid.  589  This  is  not  literary 
English  of  any  date !  this  is  Wardour-Street  Early  English 
— a  perfectly  modern  article  with  a  sham  appearance  of  the 
real  antique  about  it.  1918  Spectator  20  Apr.  422/1  What 
we  are  obliged  by  our  sincerity  to  describe  as  thoroughly 
bad,  Wardour  Street  English.  Ibid.  4222  There  are  obvious 
reminiscences  oi.. Ivan/toe  in  this  piece  of  most  unblushing 
but  rather  vivid  Wardour  Street. 

Wa'rdpenuy.  Obs.  cxc.  Hist.  Also  war-,  [f. 
Wakd  ji.2  +  Penny.]  In  feudal  law  :  A  rent  paid 
to  the  superior  in  commutation  of  military  service. 

?  1087  Charter  in  G.  F.  Warner  &  Ellis  Facsimiles  (1903) 
ii.  Cum  Omnibus  Rebus  &  Regalibus  Consuctudinibus  sibi 
adiacentibus.  Scilicet  Cum  Saca&Socna&ToI.  .&Warpenig 
isic\  &  Murdrum.     x\6\-zPipe  Roll  8  Hen.  II  (1885)  62  Et 

Monachis  de  Sancto  Edmundo..xvj.d.  in  Warpeni  [printed 
Warpent].  1177  Charter  of  Hen.  II  in  Gervase  of  Canterb. 
ChroH.  (Rolls)  I.  262  Wardpeni  {v.r.  warpini).  iaS3-l378 
[see  Aver-  3].  1398  Cockersand  Chartiil.  (Chethani)  10S3 
Quite  of  amerciament  . .  of  the  helpes  of  worke  of  any 
Castells,  houses, .  .warpenye,  tethingepeny.  1415  [see  Ward- 
corn).  <ri4So  GodstoTU  Reg.  665  Quyte..of  summage  and 
cariage,  of  warde  peny,  and  aver-peny,  [etc.]. 

■Wardraipper,  -rape;  see  Wardrobeb, -kobe. 

Wardress   (wg-Jdres).     Also  warderess.     [f. 

Warder  sb.  -l-  -ess.]     A  female  warder  in  a  prison. 

1878  E.  C.  Grenvilli-;.Murray  Russians  To-day  S7_ A s,er- 
vant  girl,  who  is  committed  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  thieving, 
often  gets  a  smart  flagellation  or  two  at  the  hands  of  a  stout- 
armed  wardress.  1885  Standard  28  .\ug.  6/3  A  Wardress 
of  Milll)ank  proved  two  previous  convictions. 

Wardrobe  (wg-jdroub).  Forms :  4-7  ward- 
rop,  -ropp,  5-6  -roppe,  (4-5  wadrop,  5  warde- 
rop,  6  warderoppe),  4--;  warderope,  4-8  ward- 
rope,  warderobe,  (5  warddrope,  6  warderob, 
Sc.  wardroippe,  -rape ,  wairdrope,  7  waredrop) , 
4-  wardrobe,  [a.  OF.  warderobe,  north-eastern 
var.  oi  garderobe  :  see  Garderobe.] 

1 1.  A  room  in  which  wearing  apparel  (sometimes 
armour)  was  kept;  esp.  a  room  adjoining  the 
'  chamljer '  or  sleeping  apartment ;  hence,  a  dress- 
ing-room.  Obs. 

In  the  i6-i8th  c.  often  applied  (after  the  contemporary  F. 
garderobe)  to  a  room  for  keeping  costly  objects  generally, 
not  merely  articles  of  clothing. 

1387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Zotsii.  ix.  (Skeat)  1.  140  Jupiter  halh 
ill  liis  warderobe  bothe  garmentes  of  joye  and  of  sorowe. 
?  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  901  Aftyre  euesange,  sir  Arthure  hynie 
selfene  Wente  to  hys  wardrope,  and  warpe  of  hys  wede/, 
Annede  liym  in  a  actone  [etc.].  Ibid.  2622  A  knafe  of  his 
chambyre  Has  wroghte  in  his  wardrope  wynters  and  5eres, 
One  his  longe  armour.  Ibid.^-21-j  He  braydes  owte  a  brande 
. .  That . .  In  the  wardrop  of  Walyngfordhe  was  wonte  to  be 
kepede.  a  1400-50  Bk.  Curtasye  429  in  Bahees  Bk.,  The 
marshalle  shalle  heiber  alle  men  in  fere.  That  ben  of  court 
of  any  mestere  ;  Sauc  \k  lordys  chanibur,  t>o  wadrop  to,  |?o 
vssher  of  chambur  schalle  tent  bo  two.  c  1460  J.  Russell 
Bk.  Nurture  939  In  t»e  warderobe  ye  must  inuche  entende 
besily  the  robes  to  kepe  well  &  also  to  brusche  l>eni  clenly. 
1S19  Registr.  Aberdon.  (Maitl.  Club)  II.  174  The  chawmer 
abun  J>c  wardrape  with  Item  ane  standing  bed  of  aik  wi)>ouit 
lofting.  1574  in  Gage  Ilengrave  (1822)  202  To  young  John 
Dawson  for  xvij  days  work  sewing  in  the  wardro^ie,  vs.  wliyd. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  x.  39  The  third  had  of  their  wardrolje 
custodie.  In  which  were  not  rich  tyres,  nor  garments  gay, . . 
But  clothes  meet  to  keepe  keene  could  away.    1596  Ralegh 
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Discov.  Cuiatia  11  He  had  in  his  wardroppe  hollow  statues 
of  golde.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  11.  Chorus  2  Now.. silken 
Dalliance  in  ihe  Wardrobe  lyes  :  Now  thriue  the  Armorers. 
1631  May  tr.  Barclay's  Mirr.  Mindes  1.  170  H  is  Lord  laugh- 
ing heartily,  commanded  a  furrd  gowne  to  bee  brought  out 
of  his  wardrope,  and  put  vpon  him.  1683  J.  Reid  Scots 
('.artftur{it^-j)  4  .^bove  the  dining-room  story  may  be  bed. 
chambeis,.  .and  above  these  you  may  have  garrets  for  ward, 
rops.  ^1700  K\ELVN  Diary  25  Jan.  1645,  In  the  wardrobe 
above  they  shew'd  us  fine  wrought  plate,  porcelan,  [etc.). 
X717  Prior  Doi'C  xxv.  Her  Keys  He  takes;  her  Doors  un. 
locks;  Thro'  Wardrobe,  and  thro'  Closet  bounces.  1756^7 
Keyslef's  Trav.  (1760)  I.  37  In  the  royal  wardrobe  at  Paris, 
they  shew  you  the  whole  suit  of  armour  which  Francis  wore 
on  that  memorable  day.  1831  Scott  Kenihv,  vi,  With  this 
enviable  sleeping  apartment .  .corresponded  two  wardrobes, 
or  dressing-rooms  as  they  are  now  termed.  1847  Halliwkll, 
lKrt?-^r<v*<^,  a  dressing-room.  Vorksh.  1859  Rose  Pidding- 
TON  Last  of  Cavaliers  I.  xvii.  230  The  general  scene  of  their 
conversations ..  was  Lady  Flora's  dressing-room,  or  ward- 
robe as  it  was  then  called.  This  apartment  was  divided  on 
the  inside  from  her  sleeping-chamber  by  three  or  four  steps. 
b.  A  room  in  which  theatrical  costumes  atid 
properties  are  kept. 

171X  Addison  Sped.  No.  44  P  5  It  is  indeed  very  odd. .to 
observe  in  the  Wardrobe  of  the  Piay.hou.se  several  Daggers, 
Poniards,  Wheels,  Bowls  for  Poison.  1867  Chamb.  Encycl. 
IX.  390/1  There  are  also  numerous  apartments  required  in 
connection  with  the  stage..— such  as.. the  wardrobe,  in 
which  the  costumes  are  kept ;  furniture  stores,  scene  stores, 
C.  A  movable  closed  cupboard,  fitted  with  hooks 
or  pegs,  or  with  shelves  or  movable  trays  and 
drawers,  in  which  wearing  apparel  is  kept ;  esp.  as 
a  jjiece  of  bedroom  furniture. 

1794  A.  Hepi'Lewhite  Cnbinet.Maker  (ti.  3)  tttle-p.,  Dis. 
playing  a  great  variety  of  patterns  for  Chairs, . .  Basin  Stands, 
Wardrobes,  [etc.].  1833  Loudon  Encycl.  Archil.  §626 
Wardrobes  are  as  essential  in  a  bed-room,  as  a  dresser  is  in 
a  cottager's  kitchen.  184a  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  iii,  Our 
bedroom . .  had  one  unusual  luxury,  however,  in  the  shape  of 
a  wartirobe  of  painted  wood.  1864  Miss  P.raiidon  Doctors 
Wife  I.  X.  2s6  .\  lumbering  old  wardrobe — or  press,  as  it 
was  called— of  painted  wood.  1883  D.  C.  Murray  Hearts 
xi.  (1885)  82  A  great  old-fashioned  wardrolje  of  black  oak. 
d.  trans/,  andyfj-. 
160S  1st  I't.  yeroniiiio  III.  ii.  17  Now  death . .  crams  his  store 
house  to  the  top  wilh  fcloud ;  Might  I  now  and  Andrea  in 
one  fight  Make  vp  thy  wardroope  richer  by  a  Knight.  1624 
Donne  Devot.  vl.  (ed.  2)  136  Whether  it  bee  thy  pleasure, 
to  dispose  of  this  body,  this  garment  so,  as  to  put  it  to  a 
farther  wearing  in  this  world,  or  to  lay  it  vp  in  the  common 
wardrope,  the graue, for  the  next.  1630  R.  Johnsons Kingd. 
f,  Comm-M.  543  1  n  this  Countrie  that  false  Prophet  ( Mahomet] 
first  opened  his  superstitious  Wardrobe.  1656  Cow  LEY/'rnfi'<i>-. 
Odes,  To.Vr.IIobsv,\  little  thought.. That  all  the  Wardrobe 
of  rich  Eloquence,  Could  have  afi^oi  ded  half  enufi'.  Of  bright, 
of  new,  and  lasting  stuff.  To  cloath  the  mighty  Limbs  of  thy 
Gigantique  Sence.  1754  Connoisseur  No.  36  r  7  France 
appears  to  be  the  wardrobe  of  the  world.  x8al  Lamb  Elia 
I.  lliipcrf.  Sympathies,  Their  intellectual  wardrobe  (to  con- 
less  fairly)  has  few  whole  pieces  in  it.  1866  G.  Macuonald 
Ann.  Q.  Ncighb.  xxxi.  (1878)  539  The  dead  bodies  were  laid 
aside  in  the  ancient  wardrobe  of  the  tomb. 

2.  The  office  or  department  of  a  royal  or  noble 
household  charged  wilh  the  care  of  the  wearing 
apparel.  Also,  the  building  in  which  the  officers 
of  this  department  conduct  their  business. 

Removing  luardrobe,  that  which  moves  with  the  Court,  as 
distinguished  from  Standing  wardrobe,  one  that  is  perma- 
nently attached  to  a  royal  residence. 

1433  RollsofParlt. IV.  439/1  The  which  Warantes yf  I  shuld 
paye  hem,  youre  Household,  Chambre,  and  Warderope,  and 
50ure  Werkes,  shtild  be  unservid  and  unpaide.  1450  Ibid. 
V.  193/2  Oure  servaunt  Richard  Wadnyng,  Grome  of  oure 
Warderobe  of  Bedds.  1500-20  Dunbar  I'ocms  Iii.  10  Jour 
Hienescannocht  gett  ane  meter,  Tokeip  your  wardope,  nor 
discreter.  To  rule  3our  robbis,  and  dress  the  sam.  1524 
Keg.  Privy  Seal  Scot.  I.  41.6  2  Ane  Lettre  to  James  Dog . . 
makand  him  jeman  of  the  Kingis  wardrop.  1553  Rec.  St. 
Mary  at  Hill  (1905)  55  These  parselles  of  ornamenttes. . 
were  Receued  of  .Arthur  Stovnon  at  ye  Qvenes  wardroppe 
at  Westminster.  1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  11.  v.  45  The  Lady  of 
the  Strachy,  married  the  yeom.in  of  the  wardrob.  1642 
Docj.  Lett.  Pat.  at  O.rf.  (1837)  334  Clement  Kinnersley 
yeoman  of  his  M.-ijesties  ren,ovinge  wardrobe  of  Beddes. 
1642  Standinge  Wardrobe  [see  Standing  tfl.  a.  11].  1668 
Phynne  Allium  Reg.  127  The  Queen  [has]  the  Tayle,  to 
make  Whale-bones  for  her  Royal  Vestments,  Dresses,  and 
other  uses  in  her  Wardrobe.  1755  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  .Mann 
29  Sept.,  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  is  to  return  to  the  Great 
Wardrobe,  with  an  additional  pension  on  Ireland  of  2000  I. 
a  year.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  37/1  The  bedchamber, 
privy  chamber,  and  presence  chamber,  the  «aidrobe,  the 
housekeeper's  room,.. are  in  the  lord  chamberlain's  depart- 
ment. 1909  IVhitaker's Almanack  102  His  Majesty's  House- 
hold. . .  Superintendent  of  the  Wardrobe. 

3.  A  person's  stock  of  wearing  apparel. 

a  noo-soBh.  Ciirtasve  565  in  Babecs  Bk.,  The  chaunceler 
answeres  for  hor  clothjTig,  For  ;omen,  faukeners,  and  hor 
horsyng.  For  his  wardrop  .nnd  wages  also.  1599  B.  JoNSON 
Cynthia's  Re-,:  11.  i.  If  he  be  furnish'd  with  supplies  for  the 
retyring  of  his  old  ward-robe  from  pawne.  1610  Shaks. 
'Temp.  IV.  222.  1632  LiTHGOW  Trav.  vll.  332  It  often 
hapneth  ;  that  a  foule  and  deformed  carkasse  bath  a  faire 
and  rich  wardrope.  1672  Warvell  Kch.  Traiisp.  I.  in 
This  onely  troubles  me,  how  his  nuajesty  would  look  in  all. . 
the  Pontifical  Wardrobe.  al7a7  'Ht.^lorlChronol.  Amended 
V.  (1728)  339  Officers  who  took  care  of  the  Perfume,  the  Veil, 
and  the  Wardrobe  of  the  Priests.  1760-2  GouDSM.  Cit. 
iVorld  Ixii,  With  her  scanty  wardrobe  packed  up  in  a  wallet, 
she  set  out  on  her  journey  on  foot.  1834  Mrs.  Cafi-yle  Let. 
to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Sen.  21  Nov.,  Lett.  &  Mem.  1883  1. 10  J  he 
weather  is  grown  honibly  cold,  and  I  am  chiefly  intent,  M 
present,  on  getting  my  winter  wardrobe  inlo  order.  1870 
Miss  Bridcman  A'.  I.ynnc  II.  iii.  55  He  insisted  on  his  wife 
re-marking  the  whole  of  the  infantile  wardrobe, 
b.  Iransf.  am\Jig. 
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1593  BfltroN  Pii^y-  P'trad.  iGroaait)  8/1  Came  Flora 
forth. .Laying  abroad  the  wardrope  of  her  wealth,  Her 
fairest  flowers.  1613  Jackson  Crtfi'rfi.78  Vsually  the  Graecian 
Poets  haue  borrowed  their  best  Stage-attire  from  the  glorious 
wardrope  of  Israel.  1633  Marmiq?*  Fine  Contpanion  in.  iii, 
A  soule.  .Wherein  is  lockt  the  wardropeof  all  vertues,  1637 
MiLiON  Z->c/ii'<w  47  As  killing  as-.I-rost  to  Flowers,  that 
their  gay  wardrop  wear.  When  first  the  White  thorn  blows. 
1856  Emkrson  En^.  Trai/s,  Literature  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  109 
New  and  gigantic  thoughts  which  cannot  dress  themselves 
out  of  any  old  wardrobe  of  the  past. 

f  4.  A  private  chamber;  esp.  a  sleeping  apart- 
ment. Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  i686  [In  the  Ark]  A  hous  als  in  to  drink 
and  eie  And  wardropp  pal  Jjou  noght  for-get,  a  1450  /Cut, 
de  la  Tour  vi.  8  As  sone  as  she  had  herde  a  Htell  masse., 
she  come  into  the  warderobe  to  ete  browesse  or  sum  other 
mete.  CX450  Merlin  xxvii.  507  Gyomar..a-bode  spekynge 
with  Morgain,,in  a  wardrope  vnder  the  paleys,  where  she 
wrought  with  silke  and  golde.  a  1548  Hai.l  Chron.^  Edu; 
/K,  227  h,  Kyng  L*:wes. .withdrew  himself  into  hys  warde- 
robe, and  sending  for  the  English  Herault  sayd  to  hym  [etc.l, 
1570  Buchanan  Admcnit.  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  32  This  is  nowther 
dreamit  in  ane  wardrob  nor  hard  throw  ane  boir  hot  ane 
trew  narrative.  1670  Cotton  Espertton  it.  vi.  254  The  King 
without  any  motion  was  carried  up  in  a  Cloak,  and  laid 
upon  the  Bed  in  bis  Wardrobe. 

fS.  A  privy.  Obs.     [So  F.  garderobe.'] 

138a  WycLiF  2  Kings  x.  27  Thei  distroyeden  the  hous  of 
Baal,  and  thei  maaden  for  it  wardropis  [1388  priuyes,  Vulg. 
latrinas]  vnto  this  day.  ^1386  Chal'cer  Prioress'  T,  120, 
I  seye  that  in  a  wardrobe  they  hym  threwe  Where  as  thise 
lewes  purgen  hire  entraille.  c  1450  Nominale  (Harl.  MS, 
1002)  If.  145  Cloaca^  a  pryvaye  or  wardrope,  2847  Halli- 
WELL,  li^nrdrope,  a  house  of  office. 
f  6.  The  excrement  of  the  badger.  Obs. 
rx4oo  Master  0/ Game  (MS,  Digby  182)  xxiv,  Of  hares 
and  of  conynges  he  shall  say  t>ei  croteth,  and  of  l>e  fox 
wagyngc,of|7cgrey  J?ewarderolje.  1847  Halliwell,  IVarde^ 
reb€  [sic],  the  dung  of  the  badger. 
7.  attrib.  and  Comb.y  as  wardrobe  account^ 
-keeper^  -maid,  -man,  -woman ;  also  wardrobe 
bedstead,  a  bedstead  adapted  to  fold  up  into  a 
wardrobe  ;  wardrobe  book,  a  book  in  which  the 
accotmts  of  a  wardrobe  were  kept;  wardrobe 
dealer,  a  dealer  in  second-hand  clothes ;  ward- 
robe master,  mistress,  one  who  has  charge  of 
the  professional  wardrobe  of  an  actor  or  actress, 
or  of  a  theatrical  company ;  wardrobe-room,  the 
room,  at  a  theatre,  in  which  the  stage-costumes  are 
stored  ;  +  wardrobe- stuff,  household  necessaries 
and  supplies. 

\TJQ  Arc/iagohgia  I,  361  Ob>ervation  on  the  'Wardrobe 
Account  for  the  Year  14S3.  1830  N.  H.  Nicolas  ititle)^ 
Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Elizabeth  of  York:  Wardrobe 
Accounts  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  180^-7  J.  Bkresforo 
Miseries  Hutn.  Li/exx.  xxviii.  (cd.  3)  II.  249  Starting  out  of 
your  sleep  on  a  '^wardrobe  bedstead,  at  the  sudden  desertion 
of  the  temjwrary  po^ts  at  the  bottom.  1557  Order  0/ the 
Hospitalls  G  viij,  You  shall  also  kcpe  the  *  Wardrobe-booke, 
wherein  shalb«  written . .  the  remainder  of  all  things  at  euery 
Michaelmass  [etc.].  1896  Daily  News  8  Apr.  3/  6  *Wardrolje 
dealer.  1763  Crt.  if  City  Katendar  81  *  Wardrobe-keeper 
and  Keeper  of  the  Roy.^I  Apartments  at  Somerset  House. 
Mrs.  Brletzcke,iool.  1781  D.  E,  jIakeh  Biogr.  DramA.  25/2 
This  gentleman . .  had  been  wardrobe-keeper  tothc  Theatre  in 
Black-Friars.  i8ai  Scott  Kenilw.  xv.  The  wardrobe  keeper, 
..shall  have  orders  to  supply  the  suit  which  you  have  cast 
away  in  our  service.  1899  AllbtttCs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  425 
The  patient .  .became  'wardrobe  maid  at  the  Salpetriere, 
1583  Leg,  Bp.  St.  Androis  10-21  in  Satir,  Poetns  Reform. 
xlv.  The  liischop.. Send  for  his  "wardrop  man  fre  hand. 
1667  pEi'YS  Diary  3  Sept.,  He  swore.. that  the  king  his 
father  would  have  hanged  his  Wardrobeman,  should  he 
have  been  served  so,  1833  Hi.  Marti.neao  Three  Ages  ii, 
50  His  wardrobeman  had  this  morning  lamented  that  the 
King  had  no  handkerchiefs.  1897  Emily  Soldenb  Theatr. 
if  Mus.  Recoil,  xxix.  240,  I.. made  over  the  whole  of  my 
wardrobe,  both  personal  and  professional,  to  my  ^wardrobe 
master,  ibid.  xvi.  137  Mrs.  Quinton,  my  *wardrobe  mis- 
tress, whose  husband  was  super-master.  1885  Jkko.meC^« 
the  Stage 'w.-^t  A  little  lower  down  was  the  "wardrobe  room. 
There  was  not  much  in  it  though.  Dresses  arc  borrowed 
as  they  are  wanted,  now,  from  the  costumiers.  1537  Rut* 
land  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  IV.  286  Item  paid  to  Peter 
Barret  for  his  dyner,  when  he  heipe  to  cary  my  Lorde's 
"wardrope  stufTe  to  Grynwyche,  ij(/.  1853  Dickens,  etc. 
tloitseh.  IV^ords  Christm,  No.  2/2  Jane  was  a  sort  of  "ward- 
robe-woman to  our  fellows  [at  school],  and  took  care  of  the 
boxes.  189s  W.  S.  Gilbert  Foggerty's  Fairy  213  She  ob- 
tained a  little  employment  as  dresser  and  wardrobe- woman 
at  a  provincial  theatre.  1897  If^estm.Gaa.  6  July6/3  Mrs. 
McDonald.,  had  been  for  forty  years  in  the  Queen's  service, 
thirty-one  of  which  as  wardrobewoman. 

Wardrober  (w^udr^Tubaa).  Obs,  exc.  //isl. 
Forms:  5  ward;e,ropere,  Sc.  wardropar,  ,^-7 
wardroper,  (6  werdroper),  6  ^1^.  wardraipper, 
-raipair,  5warderober,  5- wardrober.  [ad,  OK. 
warderobier,  dial,  var,  of  garderobiery  -rober^  f, 
wardc',  garderobe  :  see  prec] 

1.  An  officer  of  a  royal  household  who.  had  charge 
of  the  robes,  wearing  apparel,  etc, 

01400-50  Bk.  Curtasye  481  in  Babees  Bk,^  |?o  vsshere 
schalle  bydde  )»  wardroperc  Make  redy  for  alle  ny^t  be-fore 
be  fere,  cxim  Wystoun  Cron.  viii,  xviii.  2867  Prcwaly  his 
wardroperc  He  gert  to  J^is  Robert  her.  Ibid.  2877  pe  siluir 
to  )>e  wardropar  He  gaf.  1430-40  Lvdg,  Bochas  ix.  xxxiv. 
11554)  214  Hy  proccsse  he  was  made  wardropere.  f  1475 
R ttu/ Coilyar  2-}(i  'Hh^  King  buskit  him  sone,  with  scant 
of  Squyary.  Wachis  and  Wardroparis  all  war  away.  1500- 
10  Dt'NBAK  Poems  li,  Of  James  Dog,  kepar  of  the  Quenis 
wardrop, ,  .The  Wardraipper  of  Wcnus  boure.  To  giflf  a 
doublett  he  is  als  doure.  As  it  war  off  ane  futt  syd  frog. 
164a  Fuller  Holy  <V  Pro/.  St.  iv,  viii.  275  One  who  had  well 


licked  his  fingers  under  Queen  Margaret  (whose  Wardroper 
he  was).  1878  J,  Gairdner  Rich,  111,  iv,  129  An  indenture 
dated  the  27th  of  June  in  the  first  year  of  Richard  III,  in 
which  Peter  Curteys,  the  king's  wardrober,  undertakes  to 
furnish. .the  articles  specified  for  the  coronation. 

t  2.  The  tailor  attached  to  a  religious  house.  Obs. 

1536  I'isil.  Dioc.  Nonvich  (Camden)  200  Uxor  scissoris 
videlicet  the  wardroper 's  wiff. 

Ward-room,    [Ward  j(5.2] 

1.  The  mess-cabin  of  naval  commissioned 
officers  above  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant ;  hence, 
the  commissioned  officers  as  a  body, 

iSox  Nelson  In  Nicolas  Disp,  (1846)  VII.  p.  ccxx.\*,  The 
Wardrooms  will  prate,  I  believe,  none  of  us  can  doubt. 
181S  Falconer's  Diet.  Marine  (ed.  Burney),  Ward'room, 
ill  sliips  of  war,  a  room  over  the  gun-room,  where  the  lieu- 
tenants, and  other  principal  officers,  sleep  and  mess.  1850 
H,  Melville  White  Jacket  I,  vi,  35  In  a  [U.S.J  frigate  it 
comprises  the  after-part  of  the  berth-deck.  Sometimes  it 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Gun-room,  but  oftener  is  called  the 
Ward-room,  1903  Monthly  Rev.  Aug.  103  The  engineer  is 
received  into  the  ward-room  on  his  own  merits. 

2.  A  military  Guard-room. 

1853  James  Agnes  Sorel  II.  iv.  53  A  page  ran  into  the 
ward-room  of  the  gate-tower.  190a  Lona.  Mag,  VIII.  444/2 
Closing  the  ward-room  door  behind  him  he  then  shut  the 
gate,  thrusting  the  bolts  into  their  places. 

3.  A  room  or  hall  used  for  the  meetings  of  a  city 
ward.    U.S.  tare. 

189s  Funk^s  Stand,  Diet.    191  x  Webster. 

4.  attrib.^  as  -ward-room  mess,  officer,  rank, 

1887  GuNTEU  Mr.  Barnes  xix.  138  Danella  was  soon  e>t 
rapport  with  the  *waid-room  messes  of  half  the  British 
sciuadron.  1850  H.  Mllvillk  lyhiie  yacket  I.  vi. ^6  Be- 
sides  the  First  Lieutenant,  the  *Ward-room  officers  niclude 
the  junior  lieutenants,  in  a  [U.S.]  frigate  six  or  seven  in 
number,  the  Sailing-master  [etc.].  1867  Smyth  Sailor's 
lyord-bk.f  Ward.room  officers,  those  who  mess  in  the  ward- 
room, namely:  the  commander,  lieutenants,  master,_chap- 
Iain,  surgeon,  paymaster,  marine-officers,  and  assistant- 
surgjeons.  1850  Hu.xley  in  L.  Huxley  Z/yi^  (1900)  I.  iv.  46 
He  is  a  great  advocate  for  the  claims  of  assistant  surgeons 
to  *ward-room  rank. 

f  Wa'rdropO.  Obs.  In  4  warderape.  [?  f. 
^\  ABD  v."^  +  Rope  sb.  But  cf.  Wahrope.]  A  roi>e 
for  some  mechanical  purpose. 

1338  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  376  Item  ij  warderapes 
qtiarum  utraque  de  xiiij  fadomes. 

Wardrope,  -roper :  see  Wardrobe,  -rober. 

Wa'r-drusi.  A  drum  beaten  as  a  summons 
to  war  or  an  accompaniment  to  tiie  fray.    Also^^, 

1593  Peele  Edw.  /,  A  3  b,  Welcome,  m.anly  followers,  That 
.  .o;i  your  war  drumscarrycrownes as  kings.  1809CA.MPBELL 
Gert,  lyyom.  in.  xx.  But  hark  I  what  nearer  war-drum  shakes 
the  glade  ?  x84a  Tennyso.s  Lockshy  Hall  1^7  Till  the  war. 
drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  were  furl'd. 
1880  M<^CARTHy  Ovjn  Times  IV.  Ivii,  245  He  beat  the  war- 
drum  this  time  with  tremendous  energy. 

-wardSf  suffix.,  OE.  -weardes^  corresponds  to 
OS.,  MLG.  -wardes,  Du.  -waarts,  OHG.,  MHG. 
-wartcsj  early  mod.G.  -warls,  the  ending  of  the 
neut.  genit.  sing,  (used  adverbially)  of  adjs.  in 
OTeut.  *-wardo-  :  see  -ward.  A  parallel  forma- 
tion of  identical  function,  the  adverbial  neut.  genit. 
sing,  of  adjs.  in  OTeut.  *-wer^o-  (ablaut  var.  of 
*-W(irdo-)y  is  represented  by  Goth,  -wairfis,  OHG, 
-wertes,  early  mod.G.  -werts,  now  written  -wdrts. 
The  adverbial  genitives  of  adjs.  in  *-wardo; 
*-iverJ>0'  appear  to  have  in  early  Teut.  differed 
little  if  at  all  in  sense  from  the  advb.  accusatives. 

1.  In  English  the  history  of  -wards  as  an  advb. 
suffix  is  identical  with  that  of  -ward  (see  -ward  3 
and  4) ;  beside  every  adv.  in  -ward  there  has 
always  existed  (at  least  potentially)  a  parallel 
formation  in  'Wards,  and  vice  versa.  The  two 
forms  are  so  nearly  synonymous  (the  general  sense 
of  the  advs.  being  *  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  first  element  of  the  compound  *)  that  the  choice 
between  them  is  mostly  determined  by  some  notion 
of  euphony  in  the  particular  context ;  some  persons, 
apparently,  have  a  fixed  preference  for  the  one  or 
the  other  form.  Sometimes,  however,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  form  of  the  suffix  corresponds  to  a 
difference  in  the  shade  of  meaning  conveyed, 
though  it  would  not  be  possible  to  give  any  general 
rale  that  would  be  universally  accepted.  Where 
the  meaning  to  be  expressed  includes  the  notion  of 
manner  as  well  as  direction  of  movement,  -wards 
is  required,  as  in  *  to  walk  backwards ',  *  to  write 
backwards '.  In  other  instances  the  distinction 
seems  to  be  that  -'wards  is  used  when  the  adv.  is 
meant  to  express  a  definite  direction  in  contrast 
with  other  directions  :  thus  we  say  *  it  is  moving 
fonvards  if  it  is  moving  at  all ',  but  *  to  come  for- 
ward ',  not  *  forwards  (see  further  the  note  on 
Forward  adv.^  ;  so  '  to  travel  eastward '  expresses 
generally  the  notion  of  travelling  in  the  direction 
of  an  eastern  goal,  *  to  travel  eastwards  *  implies 
that  the  direction  is  thought  of  as  contrasted  with 
other  possible  directions.  Hence  -wards  seems  to 
have  an  air  of  precision  which  has  caused  it  to  be 
avoided  in  poetical  use. 

There  appears  to  be  no  appreciable   difference 


in  meaning  between  the  prepositions  Toward  and 
Towards  ;  the  latter  is  now,  at  least  in  British 
use,  more  common  colloquially.  The  now  obso* 
lete  prepositions  Fromward  and  Fromwakds 
appear  to  have  been  perfectly  synonymous, 

2.  In  OE.  the  suffix  -weardes,  like  -weard,  was 
added  to  phrases  containing  the  preps,  to  and  witi 
(see   -ward   5).     In    the    locutions    io ..ward{s, 

from . .  ward\s  (the  so-called  tmesis  of  the  prep.), 
the  two  forms  of  the  suffix  were  formerly  equally 
common,  but  -wards  now  survives  only  in  dialects. 

3.  Examples  oito..  wards. 

a.  with  proper  name  or  sb.  without  article  or 
other  defining  word. 

c  1374  Chaucek  Troylus  i.  59  Vt  is  wel  wi^t  how  ^at  Grekes 
stronge  In  armes  with  a  thousand  shippes  went  To  Trojre- 
wardes.  c  1430  Ccm/'/«.  Brut  430  And  tho  the  Kynge  dis- 
posid  hym  to  Godwardis,  1560,  _c  1645  [ste  Godwaros]. 
162a  R.  Hawkins  l-'o^.  S.  Sea  x.\ii,  53  Our  other  Shippes 
.  .having  kept  their  direct  course,  and  far  to  windwards  and 
Sea-wards,  could  not  heare  the  report.  1650  W.  Bkough 
Sacr.  Princ.  (1659)  To  Rdr.  A  3,  Using  them  [sc.  Books]., 
as.. Guides  and  Helps  to  Heaven-wards.  189a  M.  C.  F, 
MoKRis  Vorksh.  Folk-  Talk  260  The  addition  of  '  wards '  to 
nouns  as  a  suffix  denoting  direction  Is  frequent  in  our  folk- 
talk — as  '  ti  Newton-wards  '  or  *  fra  Newton-wards  '. 

b.  with  sb,  determined  by  definite  article  or 
otherwise. 

141S  Earl  Cambridge  in  43rd  Rep,  Dep.  Kpr.  Rec.  589 
My  wyttys  arne  not  to  ye  world  wardys  so  redy  as  yey 
werne.     i565SpARKEin  Hakluyt  ^'tf>'.Cl589)  532  He  marched 
to  the  townewards. 
C.  with  pers.  pron. 

1387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  i,  x.  (Skeat)  1.  121  If  that  Mar- 
garite  denyeth  now  nat  to  suffre  her  vertues  shyne  to  thce- 
wardes  with  spredinge  hemes,  ibid,  in.  viii.  (Skeat)  1.  148 
Aungels  blisse  that  to-him-wardes  was  coming.  1399  Langl, 
Rich.  Redelts  in.  76  pe  nedy  nestlingis..burnisched  her 
beekis  and  bent  to-him-wardis.  1:1400  Maundev.  (Koxb.) 
xxviii.  128  And,  when  \>^  Cristen  men  sawe  Jjam  com  to  l7ani 
wardes,  f'ai  ware  ri5t  ferde.  1443  T.  BtCKiNUTCN  Corr. 
(Rolls)  II.  216  The  continuancis  of  true  obeissaunce  unto 
us  wards  of  our  subgetts.  «47»  Sik  J.  Paston  in  P,  Lett. 
III.  58  Also  I  praye  yow  feele  my  Lady  off  Norfolks  dys- 
posicion  to  me  wards,  1574  W.  Bourne  Regiment  for  Sea 
xiv.  (1577)  42  If  you  remoue  the  transitory  hut  a  quarter 
the  length  of  the  transitory  to  youwards.  1583  Golding 
Cakiin  on  Deut,  c.\x.  738  When  God  gathereth  vs  to  him 
hy  death,  wee  cease  not  to  line  still  to  himwardes.  01586 
Sidney  Arcadia  11.  v.  §  3  Ever  concluding  ech  thing  he  did 
with  his  face  to  ine-wards,  1635  J.  Hayward  tr.  BiondCs 
Banish'd  Virg.  20  Behaving  my  selfe  unmanerly  to-you- 
wards.  Ibid.  169  'J  he  courteous  inclination  to  me-wards, 
which  to  my  good  hap  I  discover  in  you.  1648  Herrick 
Hesper.,  Lgvc  me  little  55  You  say,  to  me-wards,  your 
affection's  strong;  Pray  love  me  little,  so  you  love  me  long, 

4.  Examples  olfrom . .  wards. 

1548  VicARY  Anat.  viii.  (1888)  63  Two  Latitudinales  com- 
ming  from  the  backe- wardes  to  the  wombe.  1574,  1669  [see 
Sunwards  i],  x6is  R.  Ch.  Olde  Thrift  neivly  ret-ived -jS 
The  degrees  of  a  (Quadrant  are  likewise  90,  from  the  Centre 
towards  your  right  hand,  hauing  the  Sines  vpmost,  &  holding 
the  Centre  from  you  wards.  1644  Digbv  JVat.  Bodies  xxx 
(1658)  322  The  objects  comming  into  the  glasse  by  a  super- 
ficies  not  parallel . .  but  slooping,  from  the  objectwards.  1665 
[see  Tailwards].  167B  Moxon  Mech.  Excrc.  iv.  64  Not 
letting  the  Plain  [=  plane]  totter  to,  or  from  you-wards. 

6.  Examples  of  nonce-words  (advs.)  f.  sb.  or 
proper  name  +  -wards. 

1670  T.  Brooks  London's  Lament.  124  Yet  the  bent  of 
their  hearts  will  still  be  God-wards,  Christ-wards,  Heaven. 
wards,  and  Holiness- wards,  184a  Thackeray  F'itz-Boodlfs 
Prof,  i,  The  nobles  come  peoplewards  as  the  people.. rise 
and  mingle  with  the  nobles.  1845  Fabeh  Lett.  (1869)  229 
Seventeen  persons  strikingly  converted.. some  really  being 
led  in  extraordinary  ways,  and  perfectionwards.  1850 
Thackeray  Contrib.  Punch  Wks,  1898  VI.  683  A  third 
darling,  with . .  eyes  of  hazel,  lifts  them  up  ceiling-wards.  1866 
Trollope  Claverings  iii,  Mr.  Burton  was  not.. an  ambitious 
man.  He  had  never  soared  Parliamentwards.  1868  Rep. 
Munit.  War  60  The  chief  feature  of  the  invention . .  consists 
in  the  contrivance  adopted  for  preventing  the  escape  of  gas 
breeth-wards.  1878  Huxley  m  Fortn.  Rev.  XXIII.  170 
The  theory  cf  the  motion  of  the  blood  returned  once  more 
to  the  strait  road  which  leads  truthwards.  1887  Pall  Mall 
Gaz.  21  July  4/1  Russiawards  thenew  line  may  be  firc- 
fringed  and  fatal,  Afghaiiwards  it  is  no  such  thing.  1893 
K.  Ghahame  Pagan  Ess.  145  Aunt  Eliza's  fowls— already 
sti  oiling  roostwards.  1893  D.  C.  Murray  Time's  Revenges 
I.  vii.  129  He  was  growing  downwards,  brutewards. 

Wardship  (w§udji_p).    [f.  \VAKDj^.2  +  -aHip.] 

1.  The  office  or  position  of  guardian. 

a.  The  guardianship  of  a  minor ;  spec,  in  Feudal 

law,  the  guardianship   and   custody  of  the  person 

and  lands  of  a   minor   with  all  profits   accruing 

during  his  minority. 

1454  Paston  Lett.  I.  306  Sir,  forasmych  as  the  Kyng  hathe 
grauntyd  be  hese  lettres  patent  the  wardship  with  the  pro- 
files of  the  londes  of  T.  Fastolf  duryng  hese  nun  age  to  you 
and  T.  H.  [etc.l.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  ViiU  c  46  Personnes, 
to  whom  the  kinges  highnes  shall  graunt  the  custodye  and 
wardeshipofanyofhis  graces  wardts.  «S43  *''• '^^^3-^'*"'*  ' 
c.  47  And  yf  an  other  wardeyne  than  the  chiefe  lorde  do  it,  he 
shall  lese  the  wardshyp  of  all  togyther..  15W  1.  Random-h 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  m.  III.  12^  The  Ma.ster  of  Glames 
and  the  Secrelarye  have  gotten  of  the  King  the  wardshippe 
and  marriage  of  the  Erie  Mongomeris  sonne,  being  htit  t^"'0 
yearesofage.  1641  Eabi.  Monm.  tr.  Biondi's  Civ.  Ivarrcs 
V.  127  He  gave  him  two  rich  wardships.  1766  Bt.ACKSTONE 
Comm.  II.  V.  67  The  lord  was  intitled  to  the  wardship  of 
the  heir;  and  was  called  the  guardian  in  chivalry.  Ihis 
wardship  consisted  in  having  the  custody  of  the  body  and 
lands  of  such  heir,  without  any  account  of  the  profits,  till 
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the  age  of  twenty  one  tii  males,  and  sixteen  in  females. 
1870  Fkeeman  N<^tti,  Cong.  (ed.  2)  I.  iv.  210  King  Lewis 
nwy  have  already  begun  to  entertain  some  dim  notion  that 
wardship  over  the  fief  of  a  minor  vassal  w  as  a  right  which  of 
necessity  belonged  to  the  Lord.  1884  Laiv  Times  hXXVII. 
3oc)'i  Sect.  35., assigns  to  the  Chancery  Division  the  ward- 
ship of  infants. 

D.  geti.    Guardianship,     protection,     custody. 
Chiefly  yr^. 

1631  WtKVER  Ane.  Funeral  Afen.  456  [He]  freed  this 
kingdome  from  the  wardship  of  the  Peeres.  163S  Quarles 
Entbl.  II.  iii.  5  Thou  grand  Impostor,  how  hast  thou  ob- 
tain'd  The  wardship  o?  the  woild  1  1641  Milton  Reform. 
II.  43  This  b  the  master-piece  of  a  modern  politician, ..how 
the  puny  Law  may  be  brought  under  the  wardship  and 
controut  of  lust  and  will.  1647  Clarendon  Contempl.  J's. 
Tracts  (1727)  385  Truth  itself  is  so  much  in  the  wardship  of 
Almighty  God, . ,  that  if  all  other  means  fail,  he  will  by  his 
own  immediate  power  vindicate  it.  1765  Blackstoni;  Com/u. 
L  Ix.  335  This  officer  is  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  sherifl"; 
and  was  ordained  together  with  him  to  keep  the  peace, 
when  the  earls  gave  up  the  wardship  of  the  county.  1835 
Scott  Betrot/ttd  x\\Xy  I  pray  you  let  me  have  the  grace  to 
take  first  possession  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  and  the  ward- 
ship  or  forfeiture  of  the  offending  lady.  1884  Ld.  Rosebery 
\t\  Pail  Miiii  Gaz,  9  Dec.  7/2  Great  Britain  could  have  no 
wish  for  selfish  annexation.  She  was  already  committed  to 
wardship  and  protection  of  an  empire  such  as  the  world  had 
never  yet  seen.  1887  Hall  Caine  Deemster  xxxv'ii,  I  try 
in  these  my  last  days  to  put  my  memory  under  wardship. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  ward  ;  s/>ec» 
in  Feudal  law,  the  condition  of  being  under  guar- 
dianship as  a  minor. 

1549  CovERDALE,  ctc.  ErosiH,  Par,  Gal,  iv.  4-5  Assone  as 
we  came  out  of  wardeship,  and  wer  growen  vp  to  a  ryper 
"oC-  '553  '^-  Wilson  Rhet.  66  In  lamentyng  the  miserye  of 
wardeshyppes,  I  might  sale  it  is  not  for  nought e  so  com- 
munely  said,  I  wil  handle  you  like  a  warde,  a  1577  Sir  T. 
Smith  Commiv.  (1609)  m  The  man  is  not  out  of  Wardship 
by  our  Lawe  till  one  and  twenty  yeere  olde,  from  thence 
bee  is  reckoned  of  full  age,  as  well  as  in  the  Romaine  Lawes 
at  fiueand  twenty.  X579-80  North  Plutarch^  Demostheties 
(1612)  846  When  he  came  out  of  his  wardship,  he  beganne 
to  put  his  guardians  in  suite.  1631  Massinchr  Emperor 
East  iL  i,  Tlieod.  Let  it  suffice  My  wardships  out.  If  your 
designe  concernes  vs  As  a  man,  and  not  a  boy,  with  our 
allowance  You  may  deliuer  it.  1641  Baker  Chron.,  Rich,  lly 
10  He  was  somewhat  more  then  one  and  twenty ;  Well, 
then  (said  he)  I  am  out  of  Wardship.  x^^So  Bentham  Frinc^ 
Legisl.  xvi.  §  44.  266  note,  In  certain  nations,  women, 
whether  married  or  not,  have  been  placed  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual wardship.  1874  Green  Sfwrt  Hist,  iii.  §  5. 140  Three 
English  earls  who  were  in  roj'al  wardship  were  wedded  by 
the  King  to  foreigners. 
b.  trans/,  and/^. 

a  1577  Sir  T.  Smith  Commw.  Eng,  (160?)  7  Lewes  the  xi. 
..was  wont  toglorie  and  say,  be  had  brought  the  crowne 
of  Fraunce,  hors  de Page^  as  one  would  say,  out  of  wardship. 
1648  Fairfax,  etc.  Remonstr.  46  To  deliver  His  Crown 
once  for  all,  from  Wardship  (as  he  counts  it)  to  Parliamen- 
tary power.  i8ooCoLF.RiDGK/':Vctf/(j/«.  I.  iii.  112, 1  must  per- 
force Leave  him  in  wardship  to  his  innocence.  1876  Ban- 
croft Hist.  U.S.  II.  xxviL  186  We  have  written  the  origin 
of  our  country;  we  are  now  to  pursue  the  liistory  of  its 
wardship. 

tWa-rdsmaU^.  Obs.  [f.  wanVs  genit.  of 
AVabd  sbfi  (  =  Award)  +  Man  sb^    An  arl^itrator. 

1482  Cciy  Papers  (Camden)  107  The  warddysman  haih 
sen  yowre  lyve  lodd  and  entyd  hit  in  her  bokes.  1622-3 
(28  Kcb.)  Essex  Archdeaconries,  Dt-positions  bk.  (MS.)  If 
27  b,  Mr,  Sweno  and  Mr.  Knivett  should  be  wardes  men  to 
end  all  mutters  and  controversies  betwcne  them. 

Wardsman  2  (wo-jdsmxn).  [f.  ward's  geni- 
tive of  Ward  sb.^  -i-  Man  sb,   Cf.  Wardman.] 

1.  In  certain  boroughs:  A  member  of  the  govern- 
ing body,  consisting  of  representatives  elected  by 
the  several  wards. 

1712  Sir  R.  Atkvns  Glouc.  ■\i,^  Cirencester.. hath  two 
High-Constables  and  fourteen  Wardsmen  over  seven  dis- 
tinct Wards,  appointed  yearly  at  the  Court-Leet. 

2.  An  inmate  appointed  to  supervise  his  ward  in 
a  prison  or  workhouse. 

1789  J.  Howard  Lazarettos  125  To  every  ward  here  [New- 
gate], and  at  both  the  Compters,  there  is  an  orderly  prisoner 
called  a  wardsman^  who  should  wash,  sweep  and  keep  his 
ward  fresh  and  clean.  1821  Svd.  Smith  WI^  1859  1.  339/1 
Wardsmen,  selected  in  each  yard  among  the  best  of  the 
prisoners,  are  very  serviceable.  1836  Dickkns^Xt.  Boz^  Visit 
to  Mewgate^  The  wardsmen  and  wardswomen  are  all  prisoners, 
selected  for  good  conduct.  1891  Daily  News  26  Dec.  5/5 
*  That  man  I  employ  as  wardsman/  observed  the  master  [of 
the  workhouse  J. 

3.  A  watchman  who  is  responsible  for  prisoners. 
1683  T.  K1.1.W00D  Life  (1885)  126  [The  watchman].,  went 

out  to  seek  the  constable.. .  He  was  a  young  man,.,  some- 
what better  mannered  than  his  wardsman. 

So  Wa'rds woman. 

1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Visit  to  Newgate,  Ir  every  ward 
on  the  female  side,  a  wardswoman  is  appointed  to  preserve 
order.  1807  Daily  News  17  Sept.  7/3  An  aged  inmate, 
wearmg  the  workhouse  clothes,  said  she  was  night  wards- 
woman  of  the  infirm  ward. 

Wardun,  Wardur:  see  Warden  2,  VerdourI. 

t  Wa-rdwite.  Obs.  [OE.  weardwlte :  see  Ward 
sb.^  and  Wjte  j^.]  A  fine  paid  to  the  lord  by  a 
tenant  who  has  failed  to  provide  a  man  to  perform 
castle-guard. 

J066  Charier  Edw.  Con/,  in  Tliorpe  Charters  (1865)  411 
Nomina  consuctudinum . .  mundbryche,  burhbryce,  miskam- 
ninge,..weardwite,  hangewite,  hamsokne  [etc.].  1227  in 
Col.  Charter  Rolls  (1903)  I.  6  [Grant  to  the  church  of  St 
Mary,  Coventry,  and  the  prior  and  monks  thereof  of  all 
their  lands  and  holdings  with  soc  and  sac,,  .ficht-wite.ward- 
wite,  and  mund-brichej.    c  1250  Gloss.  Law  Terms  in  Rel. 
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Ant,  I.  33  Wardwite.. Quite  de  wanlein  truver,  tr  1290 
Eleta  I.  xlvii.  (1647)  63  ^^'a.rdwy_te  quietantiam  misericordia; 
in  casu  quo  non  invenerit  hominem  ad  wardam  faciendam 
in  castro,  vel  alibi.  1381  Cal.  Pateut  Rolls  lyoi-^  (18117)54 
Granting  them  exemption  from  burglibote,  brugbote,  ward- 
wyte,  horngeld,  and  scot,  f  1440  John  Hbomi'TON  inTwysden 
Hist.  Angl.  Script,  X.  (1652)  957  Wardewithe  estsursise  de 
garde.  tS79/^.i'Pc'S.  Terms  Laiu  187  b,  Warwite  (or  wardwite 
as  some  copies  haue  it)  that  is  to  bee  quite  of  giuing  of  money 
for  keeping  of  watches. 

Wardyn,  obs.  form  of  Warden  1  and  2. 

Ware  (we«j),  sb.'^  Sc.  and  dial.    I'orms;   I  war 

(waar,  uaar,  uar),  6  -wayT,  vare,  6-7  wair,  7 

war,  waar,  weir,  8  wear,  S-9  waur(e, 5- ware; 

see  also  /ifig.  Dial.  Diet,  and  Oue  5.     [OE.  ivdr, 

corresp,  to  NFris.  wier  neut.  sea-weed,  pond-weed, 

whence  prob,  Du.  wier  neut.  (first  found  in  Kilian, 
referred  to  the  'Holland'  dialect),  repr.  OTeut. 

*wairo-mj  f.  *wai-:  loJ-  to  bind:  see  Wire  sb^ 
Seaweed ;  esp.  large  drift  seaweed  used  as  manure. 

In  Scots  Law,  the  right  of  gathering  seaweed  on 

the  shore.   Also  Seaware. 

^725  Corpus  Gloss.  A  434  A  l^t^a,  waar.  1492  Reg,  Mag.  Sig. 
.yct?/.  42C)_insulam  et  rupeni  de  Inchgarde.,cum  mettagiis, 
ancoragiis,  le  wrak  et  ware.     1513  Douglas  /Eneis  vii.  x. 

104  Skelleis  and  fomy  cragis  thai  assay,  Koutand  and  rarand, 
and  may  nocht  empayr,  Bot  geif  thai  shed  fra  his  sydis  the 
wayr.  1528  in  Trans.  Roy.  Hist.  Soc,  VI.  374  With  fre  in- 
gress and  regress  to  the  wayr  and  fra  the  wayr.  1544  in 
A**'^.  Mng.  Sig.  Scot,  i^is,  727  1  Cinnprivilegiolucrandi  lie 
wair  nmrium  pro  terns  siercorandis.  1574  R.  Scot  HoP 
Garden  (1578)2  If  you  shall  feel  a  Clod  (being  dissolued  with 
water)  to  be  very  clammy  or  cleauing  like  Ware  to  your 
h'ngers  in  kneading  it,  tlie  same  to  be  profitable  lande.  1643 
Orkfiey  Triatin  Dalyell  Darker Superst.  Scott.  (1834)  492-3 
Ye  sail . .  be  fain  to  eat  grass  vnder  the  stanes  and  wair  viider 
the  bankis.    1659  Somnkr  Diet.,  IVaar^  Alga  marina, . .  called 

. ,  of  the  Thanet-men  Wore  or  woore.  1721  in  W.  Macfarlane 
Gcogr.  Collect.  (S.H.S.)  I.  45  The  sea  being  tossed  with  an 
East  and  North  Wind,  yeelds  a  great  quantity  of  salt  water 
weeds,  which  the  Countrey  [sic]  call  Ware,  it  fattens  the 
ground  and  makes  it  yeiid  plentifully.  1727  E.  Laukencic 
Duty  0/ Steward  206  Wear,  a  Sea-weed  growing  chiefly  on 
such  Rooks  as  are  cover'd  only  at  High- water,  is  good  to 
be  laid  on  Tillage  for  one  Crop,  the  drying  and  burning  of 
which  makes  Kilp,  used  in  making  Glass.  1812  Siu  J.  Sin- 
c[.AiR  //k^<5.  Scot.  I.  187  'Ihe  ware,  however,  in  that  part  of 
the  frith,  is  of  a  weaker  sort. 

b.  attrib.    and    Comb. ,   as    ware-barley ^    -bear 
(UiCAK  sb:^)y  -goose,  -hackj  -strand. 

x8o6  Forsyth  Beauties  Scot.  IV.  ^22  Distillers  prefer  the 
*ware-barley..on  account  of  its  fairer  colour  and  thinner 
husk.  1793  Stat.  Ace.  Scot.  VI.  17  note.  When  bear  or  big 
is  manured  with  sea  ware,  the  crop  is  very  abundant,  but  the 
grain  is  very  small,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  *  Ware- 
bear.  1852  Macgillivkav  Brit.  Birds  IV.  6^9  Bemicla 
Brenta.  The  IJlack-faced  Bernicle-goose..  .*Ware  Goose. 
1585-6  Durham  Wills  (Surtees)  II.  131,  iiij  pycke  forkes, . . 
iij  'ware  hackes.  1909  J.  Gunn  Orkney  Bk,  230  Each  *ware- 
strand,  or  beach  where  drift-weed  comes  to  land,  is  set  apart 
for  a  certain  number  of  tenants  on  the  estate  to  which  it 
belongs. 

t  Ware,  sb.*^  Obs.  [Ol-:.  warn  fern.  ^  OFris. 
warej  OS.,  OHG.  wara  (MHCJ,  7vare,  war)  :— 
OTeut.  *wardf  {.,  *tvar-  to  guard,  watch  :—pre- 
'I'eut.  *wor-  ;  cf.  Or.  fop-  in  Ovpojpos  {*$vpa-fop6s) 
doorkeeper.]  Watchful  care,  heed  ;  safe-keeping, 
defence,  protection.  Phr.  oh  warey  on  one*s  guard, 
cautious. 

C893  /Elfred  Oros.  v.  iv.  (1883)  224  For  J^on  Antiochus 
?;ienide  hwa;t  he  ha;fde  moima  berimes, &  ne  nom  nane  ware 
liuiice  hie  wairon.  a  1000  Gutklac  718  Stod  se  grena  wong 
in  godes  wsere.  1297  R.  Gloix.  2483  Vor  wanne  ich  am 
dukes  sone,  it  become  to  me  Vor  to  abbe  some  gret  cite  oJ?er 
castel  me  to  ware,  c  xxoo  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  46  Ah  feyre 
levedis  be  on-war,  To  late  cometh  the  5eyn  char,  when  love 
ou  hath  y-bounde.  (1400  Destr.  'Proy  7380  Honerable 
Ector,  t^at  eger  was  ay,  Euer  wal;er  and  vnwar  [=  on  ware], 
wightist  in  arniys. 

Ware  (we-u),  sb."^  Forms  :  i  warn,  4-6  war, 
(4  quare,  whare),  5-6  warre,  6  waar;  5-6  Sc, 
and  north.  wayr(e,  6  wayere,  6-7  wair(e  ;  2- 
"ware.  [OE.  warn  fern.  =  OFris.  were,  MLG., 
MDu.  ivare  (Du.  waar),  ON.  vara  (Sw.  vara,  Da. 
vare)*  MH(j.  ware,  ivar,  G.  ware  (earlier  waare) 
are  from  MLG.  or  MDu. 

Prob.  the  same  word  as  Ware  sb.^  used  In  the  concrete 
sense  '  object  of  care '.] 

1,  A  collective  term  for  :  Articles  of  merchandize 
or  manufacture ;  the  things  which  a  merchant, 
tradesman,  or  pedlar,  has  to  sell ;  goods,  commo- 
dities,    a.  collect,  sing. 

c  1000  yELFRic  Horn,  I.  246  Hi  3a  wurpon  heora  warn  ofor- 
bord.  axioo  Voc,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  311/35  Merx,  waru. 
r  1205  Lav.  11356  Cheepmen  bunden  heore  ware.  ^1300 
Cursor  M.  4180  Wit  camels  |»at  gret  birliin  bar,  O  spice  and 
of  o>er  ware,  c  13B6  Chaucer  Wife's  Prol.  522  Greet  prees 
at  market  maketh  deere  ware.  1484  Caxton  Fables  of Alf once 
i,  The  merchaunt  of  Baldak  came  in  to  egypte  for  to  chepe 
&  bye  somme  ware  or  marchaundyse.  1542-3  Act  34  ,\  35 
Hen.  Vlll,  c.  10  §  2  Putting  the  same  naughtie  ware  to  sale 
secretly.^  1614  OvEiiBCRV  Wife  etc.  (1638)  126  Its  now  like 
Ware  niiss-laid  in  a  Pedlers  pack  ;  a  lia  's  it  but  knowes  not 
where  it  is.  1634  Sir  T.  Hkrdekt  Trav.  61  The  wind  owes 
of  painted  glasse  (no  common  ware).  1697  Drydkn  Virg. 
Past.  iv.  47  No  Keel  shall  cut  the  Waves  for  foreign  Ware. 
1748  Smollett  Rod.  Rand,  viii,  He  certainly  intended  to 
make  free  with  the  pedlar's  ware,  c  1820  [see  Pieman].  1822 
Scott  Peveril  xHi,  I  am  always  provided  with  ware  which 
a  g^entleman  may  risk  his  life  on.  18444  Kinclake  Eothen 
xviii,  The  owners  raised  various  objections  to  the  display  of 
their  ware  [sc.  white  slavc-girls]. 


WAKE. 
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1000  /Er.FHic  f/om.  II.  120  Da  ::;elamp  hit  aet  sumum  sa:Ie 
..J^cct  Knglisce  cypmenn  brohton  heora  ware  to  Komana- 
byrij, . .  pageseahhebetwux  3am  warum  cype-cniiitas  ^esetie. 
cx^ooDestr.  Troyis^i  There  wt^restallis  by  ).estrete.siond. 
yng  for  peopull,  Werkinen  into  won,  and  l^aire  wares  shewe. 
X487  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  165  Heavysyth  yow  to  bestowe 
yowre  mony  in  grosse  warys  now  beiymys.  1567  Harman 
Caveat  62  Consideringe  wytii  hym  selfe  that  wares  woulde 
bee  welcome  where  money  wanted.  1622  Bacon  Hen.  I'll, 
188  With  whom  ventured  also  three  small  Shippes  of  London- 
Merchants,  fraught  with  some  grosse  and  sleight  Wares,  fit 
for  Commerce  with  barbarous  people,  a  1625  Fletcher 
Woman's  Prize  v.  i,  Give  *em  as  little  light  As  Drapers  doe 
their  wares.  1698  Acts  Massachusetts  {^tzj^)  117  Leather,, 
wrought  into  Shoes,  Boots,  or  other  Wares.  1776  Adam 
Smith  W.  N.  iv.  ii.  II.  52  A  capricious  man  of  fashion  might 
sometimes  prefer  foreign  wares,  merely  because  they  were 
foreign,  to  cheaper  and  better  goods  of  the  same  kind  that 
were  made  at  home.  1834  James  J.  Marston  Hall  I.  xii. 
159,  I  perceived-. a  man  in  the  dress  of  a  pedlar,  with  his 
l)Ox  of  wares  laid  down  by  his  side.  1913  G.  Edmundson 
Ch.  Rome  ist  C,  v.  1 23  A  fn  e  broke  out . .  amidst  shops  con- 
taining inflammable  wares. 

c.  An  article  of  merchandise,  a  saleable  com- 
modity, rare. 

1881  Contemp.  Rev,  Oct.  600  They  treated  him  \i,e,  the 
labourer]  as  a  ware,  buying  him  in  the  cheapest  market. 
1896  A.  E.  HousMAN  Shropshire  Lad  iv,  Breath's  a  ware 
that  will  not  keep, 

2.  With  defining  word,  as  dye-,  dyeing-,  \fell-, 
grocery-,  -f liaberdash{er-,  mercery-,  peltry-ware: 
see  quots,  and  s.v.  the  first  element.  Also  Habu- 
wAKE,  Hollow -WAHE,  Ironware,  tLKNTBiNWABE, 
8mall-ware{8,  Tableware,  and  others  mentioned 
in  3. 

1398  Tkevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  xlv.  (Tollemache  MS.), 
It  is  |>e  maner  to  tempre  yren  ware  (L.  fer?amenta]  with 
oyle,  k'ste  )?ey  be  to  muche  hardened  by  coldenesse  of  water. 
\^c&  Little  Red  Bk.  Brislot (igoo)  105  La  dusseyn  de  souliers 
appelcz  Courseware,  .vij  d.  IS15-X8  Early  Chanc.  Proc. 
^jg/sg  {List  p.  5)  Pannys  named  haberdasher  ware.  1^5 
HiuiNs  Junius'  Nomencl.  490/2  An  habhardasher,  or  seller 
of  smal  wares.  1612  ^V.  Bk.  Rates  in  Halyburton's  Ledger 
(1867)  309  Glasses  called  looking  glasses^  halfpenny  wair  the 
groce,.,xls.,  penny  wair  the  groce,  iiii  li.  1617  Moryson 
I  tin.  in.  So  Nurnbcrg  wares  (so  tliey  call  small  wares).  1683 
Brit.  Spec.  46  In  excliange  for  Tynne  and  Lead. .they  re- 
ceived Earthen  Vessels,  Salt  and  Brazen  Ware  of  the 
Phaenicians.  1838  Murray's  Handbk.  N.  Germ,  167  Spa  is 
famous  for  a  peculiar  manufactory  of  wooden  toys,  somewhat 
like  the  Tunbridge  ware.  x888  Encycl.Brit.  XXIII.  607/1 
Tunbridge  ware.. includes  work  tables,  boxes,  toys,  &c., 
made  of  liard  woods,. and  inlaid  with  mosaic. 

3.  In  spec.  uses.  a.  Vessels,  etc.,  made  of  baked 
clay.  Chiefly  with  defining  word,  as  brown, 
china-  (China  l  3  a),  Delf-,  glass-,  Japan,  porce^ 
lain^  pottery^  Qtteen^s,  Stciffordshire,  Wedgeivood 
ware  :  see  these  words,  and  Earthenware,  Stoke- 

WABE. 

1761  Brit.  Mag.  II.  joi  Constant  at  ev'ry  sale,  the  curious 
fair,  Who  longs  for  Dresden,  and  old  Chhia  ware.  1827 
Fakadav  Chem.  Manip.  v.  {1842)  149  If  [the  pestle  is]  in  two 
pieces,.. the  handle  being  of  wood  and  the  bottom  only  of 
ware,  the  cement  by  which  they  are  fastened  occasionally 
falls  out.  1882  '  OuiDA  '  In  IMaremma  1. 127  Vases  and  jars 
in  black  ware.  1911  G.  Macdonald  Roman  Wall  in  Scot, 
xi.  370  Both  classes  of  vessel  are  of  the  same  coarse  ware. 

t  b.  Textile  fabrics.  Hence  Codware  -,  a 
pillow-case,  for  which  also  ware  simply  is  found. 

1442  Rolls  of  Par  It.  V.  60/2  Persones  that  maken  untrewe 
ware  of  all  maner  Worstedes.  1551-2  v4t:c.  Ld,  High  Treas. 
Scot.  X.  49  Item,  for  tway  coddis. ,  Item,  four  einis  bartane 
claith  to  be  waris  to  the  samyn.  1557  Nori  h  Gueuara's  Diall 
Pr,  Prol.  (1568)  *ij,  For  euen  as  by  the  yard  the  marchante 
measuretli  al  his  ware  :  so  by  the  life  of  the  Prince  is  measured 
the  whole  common  wcale.  1661  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  II  (1814) 
VII.  61/1  Item,  eightein  cods  with  their  wairs  worth  three 
merk  the  peice.  1713  Addison  Ct.  Tariff ti  Euerything  he 
wore  was  substantial  honest,  home-spun  ware.  1748  Millinery 
ware  [see  Millinery  3]. 

C.  Field-produce,  crops,  vegetables.  Obs,  exc. 
dial.  (  =  large  potatoes  intended  for  sale). 

1398,  1669  [see  CoDWARE  '  1].  1562,  1750  field-ware  [sec 
Y\v.\p  sb.  21].  a  z66i  Fullf.r  Worthies,  Gen.  {1662)  $■;  Inti- 
mating that  she  had  mingled  Ware,  Corn,  and  Tares  in  those 
who  were  descended  from  her.  I  bid.,  Somerset  ^^  No  Shire 
can  shewfnier  ware,.,  being  generally  fruitful.  1693  Evelyn 
De  La  Quint.  Covipi.  Gard.  I.  32  Their  Ware  is  much  finer 
than  that  of  others  who  water  less.  1707  Garden-ware  [see 
Garden  sb.  6).  1894  Hlackmore  Perlycrossym.  5^  He  had 
two  large  butts  to  receive  the  filled  sacks — assorted  into  ware 
and  chats.  1920  Discovery  Nov.  348/2  (Potatoes.)  In  the 
North  and  in  Scotland  another  riddle  is  used  between  the 
ware  and  the  chats,  and  by  this  means  '  seed  *  is  obtained. 

•fd.  Live-stock  (cattle,  sheep,  poultry).  Obs, 
1422  Coventry  Lect  Bk.  43  per  schall  noo  beestys  be  pynnyd 
at  the  comen  pynfold  by  the  comien  seriante,  but  chapmannys 
warre.  1465  Plough-ware  [see  Plough  sb}  8],  1531-2 
I'ouliry-ware  [see  Poultry  4].  1523-34  Fuzherb.  Husb. 
§  118  If  a  horse  wanie  wartes  behynde,  benethethe  spauen- 
place, . ,  then  lie  is  noo  chapmanncs  ware,  if  he  be  wylde. 
153s  in  W.  H.  1l\xxt\^t  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  133  The 
bochers.  .sliall  voyd  and  kyli  noe  nioe  ware.  1538  Bale 
Gods  Protnises  iv.  (facs.)  (Jij  b,  By  a  Soden  plage,  all  their 
firstgotten  ware,  Thu  slewest  in  one  nyght.  C1550  Cheke 
Matt.  x.\ii.  4  Mi  beves  and  mi  fed  waar  be  killed.  1561 
Daus  Xx .  Bullinger on  Apoc.  (1573)  264  b,  And  fiihtan  allusion 
is  made  of  such  as  sley  wares  and  prepare  a  feast.  1609 
Bible  (Douay)  Ezek.  .\x\ix.  18  Of  buck-goates,  and  buUes, 
and  of  fed  wares  [Vulg.  altiliuvi\.  1655  Moui-et  &  Bennet 
Health" s  lmprov.{\y^f})  143  The  like  may  be  also  in  all  gelded 
Ware,  (and  consequently  in  Muttons),  a  1732  Gay  Fables 
(1738)  II.  6  Dame  Dobbins  with  her  poultry- ware. 

e.  The  spat  of  oysters  in  its  third  year. 
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1877  O.  Rev.  CXLIV.  487  A  bushel- measure  of  brood  or 
ware,  that  is,  oysters  of  the  size  of  a  threepenny* piece.  1879 
CasselCs  Techn.  Editc.  IV.  154/1  Spat  in  the  second  year  is 
denominated  'brood '...In  the  following  year  'brood  '  be- 
comes '  ware '. 

4.  transf.  and_/E^.  ' 

Formerly  often  in  distinction  from  tnoney^  like  '  goods '. 
Sometimes  with  depreciatory  implication,  like  *  stuff'. 

c  1100  Moral  Oiie  68  in  7V/«.  Coll.  Horn.  222  pis  is  \>^t 
wunderlukeste  ware  Jjat  ani  man  funde.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
16476  Here  i  yeld  yow  yur  moiie,  ges  me  again  mi  war. 
c  1450  Cov.  Myst.y  Christ  Disputing  (Shaks.  Soc.)  197  Wete 
5c  not  wcle  that  I  muste  bene  Amonge  hem  that  is  my 
fadcres  ware,  His  gostly  catel  for  to  ovyrsen  ?  1549  Cover- 
dale,  etc.  Erasui.  Par.  yas.  i.  22-7  Ceremonies,  .are  per- 
nicious ware,  yf  a  man  thinke  tliat  he  is  made  religious  by 
meane  of  them.  1600  ist  Pt.  Sir  J,  OUtcastle  in.  iv,  53  If 
you  haue  no  mony,  you  shal  haue  ware ;  as  many  sound  drie 
blows  as  your  skin  can  carrie.  164a  D,  Rogers  Naaman 
547  The  obedience  of  hypocrites  is  dead  ware.  1647CLABEN- 
DOS  Hist,  Reb.  in.  §  222  They  resolved  to  shew  all  their 
ware  and  to  produce  the  whole  evidence,  ai66x  Fuller 
Worthies^  H^estmerhi.  {1662)  135  This  County  ..is  fruitful  by 
some  few  exceptions,  having  some  pleasant  vales,  though 
such  ware  be  loo  fine,  to  have  much  measure  thereof,  1793 
Mrs.  Piozzi  7  Feb.  in  httiin.  Lett.  C1913)  80  A  mythological 
,  play  of  the  dark  days,  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  and  that  old 
ware.  1865  J.  G.  Holland  Plain  Talk  i.x.  314  There  is 
nothing  immodest  or  otherwise  improper  in  theadvertisment 
of  a  man's  literary  wares.  1918  Oxford  Mag.  21  June  343/1 
None  of  them  [sc.  the  essayists]  cries  his  own  wares  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  of  others. 

b.  Applied  jocularly  to  women.  (Cf.  'piece  of 
goods'.) 

Sometimes  with  explicit  ref.  to  sc-n»e  3a;  cf.  also  3d, 

1558  W.  FoRKEST  Grysilde  Seconde{^ov\i.)  55  Hee  had  in 
hym  a  lyttle  sensuall  luste  Whiche  withe  younge  ware  hee 
neadys  accomplische  muste.  16x4  Davenport  City  Nights 
cap  IV.  (r66i)  37,  I  keep  no  common  company  [of  women]  I 
warrant  ye;  we  ventnobreath'd  w-ire  here.  1687  J.  Phillips 
Ouix.  I.  I.  i.  5  A  young  fresh -col  our 'd  smerkmg  Country 
Wench  that  went  fora  ^laid,  but  in  truth,  was  a  crackt  piece 
of  Ware.  i8a6  Scott  Woodstock  x,  I  may  get  a  peep  of  fair 
Rosamond,  and  see  whether  she  was  that  choice  and  incom- 
parable  piece  of  ware  which  the  world  has  been  told  of. 

to.  The  privy  parts  of  either  sex.  Also  lady 
ware.    Ohs. 

1561  B.  GoocB  tr.  Paliugenius'  Zodiac  v,  M  j  b.  So  hurtcs 
the  Bees  their  honye  sweete,  so  makes  the  Beuer  yell  His 
hoysting  ware.  1579  G.  Gilpin  tr.  Marnix  %<an  Sant  Alde- 
goud/s  Bt-ihive  Rom.  Ch.  (1580)  299  For  the  auoidlng  of 
such  a  chaunce,  the  holy  Romi-;he  Churche  did  ordaine  twoo 
chaires  too  bee  heawen  of  Porphyr  stone,  where  they  vsed 
to  feete  from  vnder,  whether  the  newe  chosen  Pope  was 
furnished  of  all  his  ware.  159s  Soliman  ff  Pert,  iv.  ii.  49 
The  Ladieji  of  Rhodes,  hearing  that  you  haue  lost  a  capitoU 
part  of  your  L.idy  ware.  1608  [Tokte]  Ariosto's  Sat.  iv. 
(1611)61  1  heslie  Venetian  lockt  his  Ladies  ware.  Vet  through 
her  wit  Acteons  badge  he  bare.  1615-16  Bk.  Depositions 
j6i2-i6  Archdeaconry  of  Colchester  {SIS.)  If.  72  The  said 
William  Land  once  so  druncke  at  Sturbridge  fayer  that  he 
did  shewe  his  ware  openly  in  the  fayer.  1656  AIennis  &  I, 
Smith  Mus.  Delic.  (ed.  2)  73  Your  Breasts  all  open  bare,  So 
farre,  that  a  man  may  almost  see  Unto  your  Lady-ware. 
1693  Dryden  yjwenal  vi.  491  Seen  from  afar,  and  famous 
fornis  Ware,  He  struts  into  the  Bath,  among  the  Fair.  1711 
E.  Ward  Merry  Trav.  i.  (1729)  29  Here  [at  the  Lock- 
hospital)  all  are  welcome  to  repair  Their  aching  Limits  or 
damag'd  Ware. 

f  d.   IVormes  ware^  food  for  worms,  Obs, 

c  1400  Pety  Job  7  in  zdPol.  Poems  121  Yet  shall  my  fayre- 
nesse  fade  and  lie,  And  I  sliallie  wormes  ware,  c  1450  Songs 
4-  Carols  (\\  zkiion  Club)  20  5yt  ani  ^  but  wermys  ware. 

e.  TAt  hale  ware  (Sc),  also  anglicized  the  whole 
ware :  the  whole  nnmber,  quantity,  or  amount ;  the 
snm-total. 

1563  WinJet  Wks»  (S.T.S.)  II.  73  Nocht  that  the  canoim 
allane  may  nocht  be  suflicient   to  the  hail  wair.     1x1578 
LiNDESAViPitscottie)C//;v«.  AVt?/.  (S.T.S.)  1. 154  Sathehaill 
wair,  being  comptit,  was  threttie  thowsand  pund  sterling. 
1591  R.  Bruce  Serm.  v.  L  6,  He  saitb  in  the  wholware  of    ; 
these  things.    The  life  of  my  soule  standeth.    a  1689  W.    j 
Cleland  Poems  (1697)  18  (Jam.)  Then  this  will  follow,  I    I 
suppose,  She  drags  the  whole-ware  by  the  nose.     1741  R.    ! 
FoHBES  Aj'ax  (1755)  II  He.   gar'd  the  hale-ware  o'  us  trow    | 
That  he  w.-is  gane  clean  wod.     18x4  Mactaggart  iinllovid.    , 
Encycl.  307  1  he  halewarc  o't  seemed  to  be  gran  plowable    I 
Ian.    1894  Crockett  Raiders  x,  The  verra  last  shot  that  was 
fired . .  carried  awa*  the  hatewar  (whole)  o'  their  steerin*  gear. 
+  f.  In  periphrastic  use  (cf.  e).  Obs.  rare. 

aiy>o  E.  E.  Psalter  xvii.  11  He  fiegh  ouer  fetheres  of 
windes  ware  [Vulg.  super pennas  veniorum\.  Ibid.  16  And 
schewed  welles  of  watres  ware  {W\x\^.  et  apparuerunt /oiites 
U'/uaruw].  Ibid.  Ixxii.  13  .\nd  betwix  vnderand  ware  [Vulg. 
inter  innocentes]  Mine  handes  wcsche  i  J-are. 

5.  attrib.  and  Com b.j:is  wair  alfnery(^^Q.,^,ware- 
barge,  chamber,  -room,  trash  ;  (sense  3  a)  xoare' 
basin;  (sense  3b)  jvare-man;  also  f  ware-cloth 
[?  cf.  ON.  vprukixtii  common  clotli]  (sense  uncer- 
tain). 

t^^Acta  Dom.  Cone.  (1839)  i3*A  Ametalmery,..a*wayr 
alrnery.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E,  India  9f  P.  26  These  Boatsare 
as  large  as  one  of  our  *  Ware- Barges,.,  and  carry  a  great 
Burthen  with  little  trouble.  1849  D.  Campbkll  Inorg.  Chem. 
9a  In  not  very  nice  experiments,  instead  of  a  platinum 
crucible  a  small  *ware  basin  may  be  used.  1533  Line. 
Diocese  Docum.  (1914)  163,  I  bequeyth  to  berry  my  sone 
all  the  ware  in  my  *ware  chamber.  1499  Will  of  John 
Buysshope  in  Somerset  Medieral  Wills  [igoj)  379  Item,  I 
bcqueith  unto  John  Busshop  of  Lyme  2  peaces  of  •ware- 
clothes.  1659  W.  Shkppakd  Corporations  16  The  Wardens 
..and  Fellow.ship of  Drapers,  Taylors,  Mercers,  and  "Ware- 
Men,  and  Coopers  in  V.  x8ii  PiNKtiRTON  Petrol.  II,  96 
The  first  quantity  that  was  exposetl  in  Edinburgh,  was  in 
the  year  1790,  in  a  *ware*room  on  the  south  bridge.  1841 
Lytion  Night  Sf  Morn.  1.  viii,  Mr.  Roger  Morion  and  his 


family  sat  in  that  snug  and  comfortable  retreat  which  gene- 
rally backs  the  ware-rooms  of  an  English  tradesman.  1655 
Fuller  Hist.  Cambr.  v.  71  Provision  may  be  made,  that  a 
sufficiency  of  such  *Ware.trash  may  still  be  preserved. 

t  Ware,  sbJ^  Obs.  rare,  [Seems  to  represent 
OE.  Tf/^e/- pledge ;  the  form  may  have  been  assimi- 
lated to  warant  Warrant  ib!\  In  the  phrase  to 
ware  (tr,  L.  ad  waraniiam^  ad  tvarantizandum) ; 
as  a  surety. 

c  1460  Oseney  Reg.  166  Anol>er  tyme  Jiabbot  i-callid  J?cre-of 
to  ware  Richard  of  lyonns  And  Emme  his  wife,  Raph  the 
Soone  of  Ranulph  of  Astrop  and  William  his  wife  [etc.],  the 
which  nowe  come  by  summornenyng  and  axe  to  be  schewed 
to  l>em  by  what  thyng  l^ey  bee  holde  to  ware  [waraittizat-e]. 
Ibid.,  pe  which..  Byndeth  hymselfe  and  his  heyresto  ware, 
to  (je  same  NycoU  and  to  his  heyres  and  to  his  assynes,  )>« 
foresaide  tenemenies. 

Ware  (we^i),  sb.^  Sc,  and  north,  dial.  Forms  : 
5  waire,  wayr(e,  8  wair,  9  waur,  3-  ware.  See 
also  VoAR.  [a.  ON.  vdr  (Icel.  vor,  S\v.  vir, 
Norw,,  Da.  vaar). 

By  some  regarded  as  cogn.  w.  L.  ver,  Gr.  toft  {■.-•*7uesr), 
but  the  phonology  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.] 

The  season  of  spring. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixxiii.  18  Somer  and  ware,  Jjou  schope 
J>a.  CX375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvi'i.  {Machor)g82  It  hapnyta 
tyra  in-to  ware,  c  1425  Wvntoun  Cron.  iv.  xv.  1484  Wytht- 
in  the  fyrst  moneth  off  wayre.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  408/2  Wayr, 
quoddam  tempus,  ver.  1684-91  A.  Svmson  in  W.  Macfarlane 
Geogr.  Collect.  (S.H.S.)II.  120  Hence  their  common  proverb, 
speaking  of  the  stormes  in  February;  Winter  never  conies 
till  Ware  comes,  1814  W.  Nichulso.v  Tales  in  I'ersc-jo  Ere 
the  winds  o'  ware  were  blawn.  1898  J.  MacManus  Bend  of 
Roadiii.  40  He'll  go  to  him  the  throngest  day  of  Ware,  an' 
the  warmest  day  in  Harwust,  an'  work  the  skin  off  his 
bones. 

b.  attrib.,  as  ware  day,  evening,  -time\  ware- 
corn,  corn  sown  in  spring;  spec,  barley  and  oats 
as  distinguished  from  wheat  and  rye  (so  Da.  vaar- 
sxd). 

r^a6  Inv.  yarrozv  ^  Monk-Wearm,  (Snilties)  196  In  fru- 
mento  et  *ware  com  emptis.  1593  Durham  Wills  (Surtees) 
XI.  235  All  the  arrable  landes, ..as  well  harde  corne  lande, 
as  ware  corne  lande.  1810  J.  Bailkv  Agric.  Durham  411 
Ware-corn,  barley  or  oats.  1861  Quinn  Heatfier  Lintie 
(1S63)  232  In  winter,  ancnt  her.  The  birds  resume  their  "ware 
day  sang.  1711  J.  Kellv  Scot.  Prm'.  334  The  *\Vare  Even- 
ing is  long  and  tough,  the  Harvest  Evening  runs  soon  o'er 
the  Heugh.  i8ao  Hogg  Bridal  of  Polmood  vii.  Tales  &  Sk. 
1S37  II.  35,  I .  .fleechyt  Eleesabett  noore  [=  neverjto  let  us 
torfell  in  the  *waretyme  of  owir  raik.  1824  Mactaggart 
Galloz'id,  Encycl.  37  Perhaps  till  the  next  waurtime. 

f  Warei  sb.^  Obs,  Forms  :  3  war,  4-5  ware, 
5  wore.  [a.  ON.  *var  (cf.  vare  serum)  =  MSw., 
Norw,  var,  OHG.  waraA :— OTeut.  *warxO'Z  in 
the  same  sense.     Cf.  Wartbreed.]   Pus,  matter. 

c  laoo  Ormim  4782,  I  war  &  wirrsenn  toe  anan  Ut  off  hiss 
lie  to  flowenn.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11835  t)uer.al  wrang  vte 
worsum  and  ware.  13..  Metr,  Horn.  (Vernon  MS.)  in 
Archiv.  Stud,  ncu,  Sfir.  LVIL  298  Fel  auntcr  J?at  his  fot 
was  sare  An^  wox  full  of  ful|>e  and  ware,  c  1440  Alphabet 
ofTalcsy^  His  feet  wan  rotyn  vnderneth  hym  it  ware  come 
out  of  Jjaim.  a  145a  Xorth.  Passion  {MS.  D)  1479  pei  [his 
hands]  were  waxen  ful  of  wore  pat  were  not  be  forn  sore 
[other  texts  rhyme  sare  :  mare],  c  1450  St.  Cuthbgrt  (Sur. 
tees)  3494  Ware  cute  ran,  nede  to  be  lieeled. 

Ware  (we-»j),  a.  Forms:  1-2  wser  {injected 
weere,  ware),  2-7  war,  2-3  warr,  3  wear,  3-5 
wer,  4  were,  (5  werre),  (4  whar,  quar, 
waare),  4-5  compar.  warr(e,  5  waar,  5-6  warr(e, 
compar.  warrer,  -are,  4-6  Sc,  var,  4-  ware. 
[OE.  wxr  =  OS.  war^  ON,  var-r  (Da.,  Sw,  var)j 
Goth,  wars  (in  warai  sijaima  vTj<pwfi€v  i  Thess. 
V.  6)  :— OTeut.  *xvaro;  i.  *%var-'  to  observe,  take 
care ;  see  Ware  sb.''^  Cf.  Aw  ARK  a.  (OE.  gewxr 
:— OTeut.  *iiwaro').']  •. 
I,  In  predicative  use. 

1.  Cognizant,  informed,  conscious  ;  chiefly  with 
qfj  hoio,  that,  etc.  =»  Awaee  2.  +  Be  {well)  ware : 
take  note,  *  nota  bene '.   Obs.  exc.  arch, 

O.  E.  Chron.  (Parker  MS.)  an.  917,  &  t>a  wurdon  ^a  land- 
leode  his  ware,  &  him  wi^  ^efuhton.  c  1000  ^^lfric  Saints' 
Lives  xxii.  230  He  code  3a  iiihtes  ^^aet  he  his  life^^eburje  ac 
fta  hseSenan  wurdon  waere  his  fare.  1x54  O.  E,  Chron.  ( Laud 
MS.)  an,  1140,  &  hi  wurthen  war  wid  uten  &  folechedcn 
heom.  c  xxoo  Ormin  5210  &  Helyseow  hiss  mann  wass  warr 
patt  te^5  ^a  shoUdenn  shaedenn.  Ibid.  7286  patt  hxj>enn 
folic,  Kalldisskenn  folic,  Wass  war  off  Cristess  come,  a  1225 
5"^.  Marker.  \t  Ant  ichulle  makien  J^e  war  of  alle  mine 
wiheles.  c  lago  Gen.  Sf  Ex.  1308  E)o  wur5  3e  child  [Is.-iac] 
witter  and  war  Sat  Sor  sal  offrende  ben  don.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  6549  Quen  ^ai  war  war  o  moyses  bai  fled  a-way,  als  in  a 
res.  c  1325  spec.  Gy  Wanv.  45  A  god  man  |»er  was . .  Alquin 
was  his  ribte  name.  Off  him  ]>e  eorl  was  wel  war.     c  1330  R. 

BRVStiE  Chron.  /^(zc*  (Rolls)  11498  Oure  auncestre  lulius 
Sesar  Wan  Bretayne  (art  |?ou  nought  war?).  1:1350  Will. 
Palerue  3383  William  was  wi5tly  whar  of  his  come.  1377 
Langu  P.  PI.  B.  XIII.  421  pise  ben  l>e  braunches,  bet»  war,  jjat 
bryngeth  a  man  to  wanhope.     c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  38 

He  was  war,  as  he  caste  his  eye  aside,  Where  that  ther  kneled 
in  the  bye  weye  .^  compaignye  of  ladyes.  1470-85  Malokv 
Arthur  11.  xvi.  94  And  at  the  last  he  came  in  to  a  fayr  forest 
in  a  valey  and  was  ware  of  a  Toure.  Ibid.  iv.  xvi.  140  And 
thenne  was  syr  Gawayne  ware  how  ther  henge  a  whyte  shelde 
on  that  tree.  1530  Tinoalk  Lev.  v.  2  Ether  when  a  man 
louchcth  any  vnclcne  thingcand  is  not  warre  of  it,  he  is 
also  vnclene  and  hath  offended.  Ibid.  18  And  the  preast 
shall  make  an  attonement  for  him  for  the  ignoraunce  which 
he  dyd  and  was  not  ware.  1556  Olde  Antichrist  16  b.  Our 
most  cruel  blood  thirstye  enemies  are  not  ware  of  this  glory 
of  our  persecution.    1592  Shaks.  Rom,  ft  lul.  \.  1.  131  To- 


wards him  I  made,  but  he  was  ware  of  me,  And  stole  into 
the  couert  of  the  wood.  x6oo  —  A.  Y,  L.  11.  iv.  58  Thou 
speak'st  wiser  then  thou  art  ware  of.  i6ia  K,  Fenton 
Usury  7  Wee  shall  finde  much  more  in  it,  then  they  that 
make  the  lightest  account  of  it,  are  ware  of.  iSia  Gary 
Dante;  Parad.  vili.  15,  I  was  not  ware  that  I  wa'<  wafted 
up.  1847  Emkhson  PoeutSi  Saadi  34  Be  thou  ware  where 
Saadi  dwells.  j886  Burton  Arab.  Nts.  (abr.  ed.)  I.  in,  I 
was  ware  of  a  ship  in  tlie  offing. 

2.  Prepared,  on  one's  guard,  watchful,  vigilant, 
cautious,  alert.     Cf.  Aware  i.     Now  arch, 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xii.  40  And  be  ^e  ware  forjjam  |jc 
mannes  sunu  cym3  t>a;re  tide  Jie  ;;c  ne  wenaS,  a  X023 
WuLFSTAN  HoiJi.  xlii.  (1883)  191  Us  is  micel  ^^earf,  (j^t  we 
waere  beon  b^s  e^eslican  timan,  J>e  nu  tow<crd  is.  1x1225 
Juliana  35  Make  me  war  &  wite  me  wi3  his  crefti  crokes 
^at  ha  menecrcchen.  a  iz^oOivl^- Night.  170  Nespcdestu 
nouht  mid  \)'\n  vnwrenche  For  ich  am  war  and  can  blenche. 
X303  R.  Bki-'nne  Handl,  Synne  8084  Yn  a  prouerbe,  telle 
men  hys  *  He  wyys  ys,  |jat  ware  ys '.  c  1325  Evil  Times 
Pldw.  II  343  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  339  Theih  wolen  bigile 
the  in  thin  bond,  but  if  thu  be  the  warre.  1375  Barbour 
Bruce  v.  546  But  how  that  euir  it  fell,  perde,  I  trow  he  sail 
the  varrar  be.  c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  20  And  herfore 
eomaundi)*  ciist  J>at  we  be  war  and  flee  fro  l>e  ypocrisie  of 
Pharisees,  c;  1440  Promp.  Parv.  516  War,  or  a-war  {y.r. 
aware),  cautus,  Cath.  precavcns.  CX450  Merlin  i.  5  Than 
this  holy  man  counselled  hem  to  be  wele  ware,  and  kepe 
hem  fro  euell  dedes.  r  1480  Hknryson  Sivallo^v  f(  other 
Birds  193  His  pray  full  sendill  tymis  will  he  mis,  Bot  gif  we 
birdis  all  the  warrer  be.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst. 
IV.  5.J  But  when  he  warneth  vs  of  the  daunger,  he  doeth  it 
to  this  entente  to  make  vs  the  warer.  11x584  Montgomerie 
Chcrrie  ^  Slae  C87,  I  wischt  them  to  be  war,  And  rashlie 
not  to  ryn  ouir  far.  Without  sik  gydis  as  :je.  1814  Scott 
Lord  of  Isles  v.  xv,  But  evil  news  the  letters  bare,— -The 
Clifford's  force  was  strong  and  ware,  i860  Trench  Serm. 
Westm.  Abbey  xxxi.  353  When  the  world  speaks  thee  fair, 
and  thy  very  enemies  are  at  peace  with  thee,— then  be  thou 
ware.  1x1897  H.  Hevtbolt  Drake's  Drum  24  They  shall 
find  him  ware  an'  wakin,'  as  they  found  him  long  ago  ! 

1 3.  Careful  or  guarded  in  action.  Const,  oft  in, 
with  and  in/.  Obs. 

a  X240  Sarvles  Warde  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  253  Reade  hwet  us 
beo  to  doimeat  we  beon  J>e  warre  ant  wakere  to  witen  us  on 
euch  lialf  under  godes  wengen.  0x340  Hampoli-:  Ps.  xvi.  g 
Kepe  me  as  t«;  appel  of  he  eghe  ;  J>at  is,  perfitly  and  tendirly, 
for  a  man  has  nolym  |?at  he  is  warerewith,  J>an  wij>his  eghe. 
t^igfiTRV.wsK  Barth.  De  P,  R.  lu.  xi.  (1495)  55  Bythevertue 
esiimatiue  we  ben  waar  to  voyde  euyll  and  folowe  that  is 
good.  I45o~i530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  i.  xviii,  48  The  goodman 
droue  sleape  fromhym,  and  was  more  ware  tokepe  hymselfe 
waker  in  goddes  seruyce  alway  after.  X538  Starkey  Eng' 
land  II.  i.  170  Thys.  .schold  make  the  vnder  offycerys  to  be 
ware  and  dylygent  to  dowtheyr  duty.  1583G0LDING  Calvin 
on  Deut.  xxxiii.  195  Ncuertheless  he  warneth  us  therewithal 
to  bee  more  ware  in  abstayning  from  all  wicked  othes. 

4.  Careful  or  cautious  in  avoiding, 
■fa.  Consi,  with.   Obs. 

c  1000  Mlvkic  Saints'  Lives  xiii.  150  And  3a  woruld-menn 
weeron  wa;re  wi3  heora  fynd.  criaoo  Vicesl^  i^irtucsyi  Dat 
tu..lierne  fastliche  3a  jekyndes  of  sennes^  hwannen  and 
hwanne  hie  cumen,  i>at  ou  inu^e  bien  war  wit^  hem.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  23827  pe  soth  |)ai  spar  us  noght  to  tell,  for  to  do 
us  be  war  wit  hell.  1357  Lay  Folks'  Catech.  T.  425  Pru* 
dencia — That  wtsses  us  to  be  war  with  wathes  of  the  world. 
c  1380  Wyclef  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  1.  19  pis  gospel  biddih  men 
to  be  ware  wi(>  false  prophetis  ^at  comen  in  clo^'ing  of  sheep. 
tb.  with />//!     Cf.  Bewake  z/.  i  c.   Obs. 

ayiS  -S"^*  ^'Jf'  Saints  xxx.  (Theodcra)  27  5^1  suld  gud 
wemen  ware  be  to  rowne  with  )?aiin  in  priuete.  c  X380 
V/vcLiP Sel.  Whs.  III.  184  And  J>erfore  men  schulden  be  war 
to  take  of  \>es  foure  statis.  X475  Bh.  Noblesse  {Koxh.)  81  The 
ennemies  of  youre  roiaume..wol  doubt  and  be  ware  to  lake 
any  cntreprise  ayenst  your  noble  mageste.  1560  Daus  tr, 
Sleidane's  Comm.  20  But  he  marueleth  at  their  rashenes  that 
they  can  not  be  ware  by  so  many  examples  to  blemishe  them 
selues,  and  other  Universities  for  euer. 

c.  with  0/,    Cf,  Beware  v.  1  b,    Obs.  exc.  arch. 

138a  Wyclif  Matt.  xvi.  6  Beth  war  of  the  sourdow?  of 
Pharisees  and  Saducees.  1390  Gowek  Conf.  I.  231  For  who 
these  olde  bokes  rede  Of  suche  ensamples  as  were  ar,  Him 
oghte  be  the  more  war  Of  alle  tho  that  feigne  chiere.  a  1400 
Hymns  I'irg.  etc.  (1867)  65  Quod  Besinesse,  '  man  I  of 
Slouthe  be  waare'.  1477  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  193/1  In  ex- 
emple  to  others  to  have  been  ware  of  suche  attempting  here- 
after. 1548  Hall  Chron.,  Ediv.  IV,  21X  For  suche  thynges 
as  wee  se  before  our  lyes,  we  bee  well  ware  of.  I59<i  Dal- 
rv-mplf:  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  1. 101  margin.  They 
ar  war  of  bludscheding.  1865  Swinburne  Chnstelatd  ni,  u 
08  Von  would  swear  now  you  have  used  me  faithfully ;  Shall 
1  not  make  you  swear?  I  am  ware  of  you.  x868  G.  Mac- 
DONALD  A'.  Ealconer  I.  xii.  164  '  Laddie,'  she  said,  'be  ye 
waure  o'judgin'the  Almichty.'  X885-94  Bridges  Eros  Sf 
Psyche  June  x,  But  Psyche  when  that  wistful  speech  she 
heard  Was  ware  of  all  her  spouse  had  warn'd  her  of. 

fd.  with  negative  or  interrogative  clause.     Cf. 
Beware  v,  i  d,  Obs. 

a  1000  ^Elfric  Gen.  xxiv.  6  Beo  wair  set  J>am,  baet  )>u  nafre 
minne  sunu  Wder  ne  Izede.  a  ixoo  in  Napier  Contrib.  O.  E. 
Lexicogr,  58  Preostas  synt  to  myngienne  ^  hi  beon  ware  "^ 
hi  ne  wurdon  beswicene  fram  deoflum  burh  xejianca  smealic- 
nysse.  tf  1325  Spec.  Gy  Wariv.  645  Nowe  be  ^om  were,  >ou 
proude  gome,  pat  t>ou  ne  be  in  pryde  enome.  X340  Hampolk 
Pr.  Consc.  i^gj  By  Ws  way  byhoves  us  al  gang,  Bot  be  we 
war  we  ga  nognt  wrang.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xviii,  39 
'A  I  wyf!  be  war'  qual»  he  [Tobit]  *what  36  haue  here- 
ynne;  Ixird  leyue,  qua(>  J>e  lede  'no  stole  J>yng  be  here  1 
c  X400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xvi.  74  It  es  gude  to  him  >at  schall 
wake  J>is  hawke  hat  he  be  wele  warre  Jjat  he  slepe  no5t.  <:x43o 
Two  Cookery-bks.  i.  38  Be  wyl  war  t>at  J-ey  ben  nowt  Browne. 
1475  Marg.  Paston  in  P.  Lett.  Ill,  135  Never  the  less  I 
shall  be  the  warer  how  I  shall  dele  here  aftyr.  153X  tr.  St. 
German's  Doctor  ff  Stud.  ii.  viii.  (1638)  74.  I  would  advise 
every  man  to  be  well  ware  how  hee  distraineth  in  such  cases, 
X577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  111.  143  Others  vse  the 
roote  of  Mandracke,  being  wel  ware  that  they  suffer  them 
not  to  tast  it.    1596  Dalrymi'le  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I. 
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xoo  Thay  ar  war  with  al  possible  diligens  that  thay  sched 
Docht  thair  blude. 

6.  Prudent,  sagacious,  cunning,  skilled;  ?also, 
rarely,  staid.  Frequently  coupled  with  wise.  Obs. 
exc  arch. 

c  888  Xjutkkd  BoetK  xxvii.  §  2  Wisdom  sedeS  his  lufiendas 
wise  bt  weorAc  t -VX  yunius  wxrej  &  gemetfaiSte  &  se^-yldise 
&  rihtwise.  C897  —  ^'*fS^*'ys  Past.  C,  xxxv.  236  Bio  ge 
sws  ware  swae  nxdran,  &  swsc  bilwiie  swx  culfian.  czaoo 
Ormim  18313  5e  wenenn  wrang  Off  me ;  hc)>  warre  &  wise, 
Namm  I  nohht  Godd,  ace  icc  amm  mann.  c  1205  Lay.  2108 
pc  wcs  t>c  wiseste  )>c  wes  he  warreste  [cxzyS  lie  was  wis  and 
war),  /^iif.  2967  Gornoille  was  swiSe  waer  [c  127S  war]  swa 
beo3  wifmcn  wel  ihw^r&  seide  ane  lesinge.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  8696  p«  king,  J>at  was  sa  sli  a  clerc,  Bath  warr  and  wis  in 
all  his  were.  ?«x366CHArcER  ^w«.  Rosei^s^  She  was  not 
nyce,  ne  outrageous,  But  wys  and  war,  and  vertuous.  c  1400 
y^tuxitie  <V  Gaiv.  12  Ofal  knightes  he  bare  the  pryse,  In  werld 
wns  non  so  war  ne  wise.  1423  Jas.  I  Kin^is  Q.  clxiv,  And 
they  were  ware  that  longc  sat  In  place,  So  tolter  qubilum 
did  sche  It  to-wTye.  £1440  York  Myst.  xxxiii.  137  [Pilale 
to  Caiaphas]  >a,  butt  be  wise,  witty,  and  warre.  1526 
Pi^.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  131  We  sholde  also  be  wele 
ware  or  wysc,  as  is  y*  serpent.  1549  Latimer  3rdSerm. 
btf.Eehv.  VI  (Arb.)  76  Salhan.  .is  ware  inough,  he  is  wily, 
and  circumspect  for  stirj'ng  vp  any  sedicion.  1563  Mirr. 
Mag.  II.  CoUUighourne  xxi,  A  poet  must  be.  .No  flatterer, 
no  bolsterer  of  vyce,  But  sound  and  swete,  in  all  thinges 
ware  and  wj*se.  1915  R.  Brooke  igi4  9f  other  Poems  29 
And,  sits  there  nothing  ware  and  wise  Behind  the  curtains 
of  her  eyes. 

tb.  with  /■«,  of  (something  specified),  to  (do 
something).   Obs, 

1307  Elegy  Death  Edw.  I,  ii,  Trewest  mon  of  alle  thinge, 
Antinwerre  warant  wys.  13..  i'fwj'w^a^.  410  He.. thought 
al  night, . .  Hou  that  he  might  be  wis  and  wer  To  overcome 
the  emperice.  158a  Wvclif  Dan.  i.  4  [Men]  lernd  in  at 
wUdam,  war  in  science  [Vulg.  cantos  scientia],  and  tau^t  in 
disciplyne.  ?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  1973  Bot  owre  wyese  kyng 
es  warre  to  wayttene  hisrenke^,  And  wyesly  by  the  woddez 
voydez  his  oste.  c  1425  MS.  Dighy  zjj  If.  225  b/2  He  J>at  is 
a  wcrrur  on  \>G  see  he  mot  of  ebbynge  &  of  flowyng  tyme  be 
bo^e  wise  and  waar. 

+  II.  6.  Used  attributively.    Prudent,  cautious, 
cunning.  Obs. 

c  J386  Chaucer  Prol.  309  A  Sergeant  of  the  Lawe  war  and 
w>'s . .  Ther  was  also,  a  1400-50  War  A  lex.  202  pare  gan  }jai 
craithly  ^>am  graue  in  golden  lettirs.  All  )>e  wordis  at  he 
^aim  werpld  of  J>aire  ware  kynge.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our 
Ladye  114  Ve  saye  that  she  ys  prudente  and  a  ware  spender 
anddysposerof  goodes.  Ibid.  11.  124  Whencrysten  people  a 
woke  in  busy  prayer  and  in  ware  kepynge  of  themselfe  that 
they  myghte  be  redy  to  suffer  martyrdom.  1555  Eden  Dc' 
cades  (Arb.)  386  They  are  very  ware  people  in  theyr  bargen- 
jTige,  and  wyl  not  lose  one  sparke  of  golde  of  any  value. 
a  1568  AscHAM  Scholem.  11.  (Arb.)  142  And  as  for  Plautus, 
except  the  scholemaster  be  able  to  make  wise  and  ware  choice 
..your  scholer  were  better  lo  play,  a  1614  J.  Mf.lvill 
Autob.  ff  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  165  Being  a  slight  and  war 
man,  and  perceaving  the  esteat  of  the  Kirk  deceying,  [etc.]. 

Ware  (wesj),  v^-  Forms :  i  warian,  3  ware-n, 
3-6,  8-9  dial,  war,  3-4  warr(e,  5  waar,  7-9 
*ware,  4-  ware.  [OE.  warian  —  OFris.  waria^ 
OS.  waron,  OHG.  be-wardn  =  Beware  v.  (MHG. 
waren),  ON.  vara  (Sw.  vara^  Da.  vare)  :— OTeut. 
*ivardjan^  f.  *ward  Ware  sb,^  In  ME.  the  native 
word  coalesced  with  ware  a.  OF,  (north-eastern) 
ware-r  (=  Central  OF.,  mod.  F.  garer),  of  the 
same  meaning,  adopted  from  Teut.  The  inter- 
jectional  imperative  7vare  !  used  in  hunting  is  prob. 
to  be  regarded  as  of  Fr.  origin. 

In  OE.  the  verb  had,  in  addition  to  the  senses  illustrated 
below,  certain  other  meanings  ('  to  guard,  defend;  to  inhabit ') 
which  did  not  survive  into  ME.]. 

fl.  intr.  To  give  heed,  take  care,  be  on  one's 
guard.  Const,  of,  tuith'^  to  oneself;  to  and  inf. 
To  do  to  ware :  to  inform,  notify  (const,  of  or 
clause).  Obs. 

c\zy>  Gen.  ^  Ex.  2154  De  vii  fulsum  jeres  faren,  losep 
cu3e  him  bi-foren  waren.  a  135a  Minot  Poems  li.  6  War  git 
with  be  Skottes  for  t»ai  er  ful  of  gile.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb. 
1592  War  now  of  me,  ich  (jediffie.  138a  \fyc\.w  Ecclus.  xiii. 
16  War  to  thee  [Vulg.  cave  tibi]^  and  tac  heed  bisili  to  thin 
heering,  1390  Gower  Con/.  III.  123  Bot  war  whan  thei 
togedre  duellen.  1415  Hoccleve  TV  Sir  y.  Oldcastle  88 
Waar  of  the  swerd  of  ^od  for  it  is  keene.  1594  Carew 
Ifuart^s  Exam,  Wits  xxu  188  And  this  wil  fall  out  a  plain 
matter  when  you  are  done  to  ware,  that  in  this  region,  the 
sunne  yeeldeth  a  feruent  heat.  Ibid.  xv.  267  Of  all  these 
points  were  the  eies  and  the  eares  naturally  done  to  ware, 
1598  Q.  Euz.  Plutarch  ii.  123  That  better  the  [  =  they]  may 
ware  the  warnid  to  correct. 

b,  imper.y  as  a  warning  cry,  a  call  to  animals, 
and  in  hunting.  Obs.  (?exc.  dial.) 

?£- 1000  Gloss  in  Germania  (1878)  XI.  303  Cane  wara.  ?« laoo 
WiLLELM.  Cantuar.  Vita  S.  Thomx  in  Mat  Hist.  Thos. 
Becket  (Rolls)  I.  128  Patria  voce  exclamavit..Huge  de 
Morevile,  ware,  ware,  ware,  Lithulf  heth  his  swerd  adrage. 
13..  Gaw.  ^  Gr.  Ktit.  1158  t>e  hindez  were  halden  in,  with 
hay  &  war.  c  1400  Master  0/ Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xxxiv, 
War,  war,  ha,  ha,  war.  ^1460  Towneley  Myst.  ii.  25  lo 
furth,  greyn-horne  !  and  war  cute,  gr>'me  !  Ibid.  29  War  1 
let  me  se  how  down  will  draw,  c  1500  Hyckescorner  456 
Imagy.  Ware  make  rome  he  shall  haue  a  strype  I  trowe. 
15x3  Douglas  Mneissi.  Prol.  168  War  at  Pluto,  I  sail  hym 
hunt  of  sty.  160a  Dekkpr  Satirom.  B  3,  Plash.  Ware 
there,  roome  for  Sir  Adam  Prickeshaft.  1760  Mis>  Field- 
ing Ophelia  xxxiv,  Ware,  Hector!  ware,  Juno!  1825  J. 
jE.N-NfNGS  Observ.  Dial.  W.Eng.,  War, beware  !  take  care! 
i8a5  Bbockett  M.  C.  Words^  War^  beware,  '  War  below.' 
C,  with  clause,  introduced  by  Ma/,  lest^  or  a  rela- 
tive.    Also  without  that.   Obs.  or  arch. 

a  1000  Canons  p/ Edgar  xxxviii.  in  Thorpe  II.  252  Warije 


^atx.  hit  na  forealdi?;e.  1398  Tkevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vii. 
xiii.  (1495)  232  But  ware  the  pacyent  that  he  put  hym  not 
sodenly  to  grete  heete.  a  1400-50  Bk.  Curtasye  240  in 
Babees  Bk.,  pou  that  stondys  so  sure  on  sete,  Wave  lest  Jjy 
hede  falle  to  |jy  fete,  a  1460  Play  Sacrament  596  Here 
master  master  ware  how  ye  tugg.  1530  Palscr.  701/2  Ware 
you  shede  nat  your  potage  upon  the  table  cloth.  1559 
MoRwvNG  Evonymus  Pref.  Aij,  This  sacred  to  God  Pluto 
(iheues)  ware  that  ye  touch  not.  i6j6  Ij.  Jonson  Devil  an 
Ass  V.  v.  [v.  iii.],  Ware  what  you  do,  M.  Ambler,  1900  Ci.  K. 
Evans  Lions  Whelps  i.  8  Let  the  hunters  'ware  who  fluut 
him  When  he  calls  his  whelps  about  him. 

t  2.  refl*  To  guard  oneself,  be  careful,  take  care. 
Const,  with  cXviW^c,  fro , from ^  for  ( =  from),  of.  Obs. 

a  iooo_  Cseduio'is  Gen.  236  Forla;laO  J?one  senne  beam, 
wariaS  inc  wift  J>one  waestm.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  17210  Warr 
J>e  J>ou  namar  thrald  be.  13..  Guy  War^v.  1867  Hennes 
forward  war  Jjc  fro  me,  pi  dedliche  fo  ichil  now  be.  13.. 
E.  E.  Aim.  P.  B.  165  Bot  war  |je  wel,  if  \>qw  wylt,))y  wedcz 
ben  clene.  136a  Langl.  /'.  /-*/.  A.  v.  225  War  i^e  for  wonhope, 
|jat  wol  |>e  bi-traye.  1377  Ibid.  B.  xviii.  273  Ac  war  hym  of 
Jie  periles,  1390  Gowf.r  Co}if.  I,  312  Bot  war  thee  wel  that 
thou  nelieve  Al  that  thou  sesttofore  thin  yhe.  cx^tyoCatd's 
Morals  132  in  Cursor  M.  App.  iv.  1671  Mare  mai  J>ou  be 
agast  of  anli  man  vn«wrast,  and  warre  J?e  for  him. 

3.  trails.  To  beware  of,  guard  against ;  to  avoid, 
shim,  keep  clear  of.  Chiefly  in  imper.  =  look  out 
for !  (cf,  b).  arch. 

^900  Kentish  Glosses  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  65/40  Cauet  V  gui 
cauet  laqueos  *  Prov.  xi.  15],  warat.  1388  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls) 
I.  275  Ware  ge  the  prophecye.  1400  in  ad  Pol.  Poems  i.  71 
War  wordes  of  dowble  entendement,  ^  1440  Pallad.  on 
Hush.  I.  213  War  arrogaunce  in  takyng  thyng  on  honde. 
?<:x5ao  Skelton  Co/.C/i?k/£34i  A  manmyghtsaye  inmocke 
Ware  the  wethercocke  Of  the  steple  of  Paules.  1588  Shaks. 
L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  43  Ware  pensals.  How?  iS99NASHE-^(rH/t'/» 
Stuffe  G2,  O,  ware  a  naked  man ;  Cithereaes  Nunnes  haue 
no  power  to  resiste  him.  i62aMABBEtr.  Alemau'sGjtzinan 
d*Al/.  I.  199  A  roguish  Boy.  .threw  downe  vpon  me  a  great 
bucket  of  scalding  water ;  and  when  bee  saw  it  had  fairely 
lighted  vpon  me,  he  leisurely  vtters:,. Ware  water.  2624 
Bp.  Mount agu  New  Gagg  To  Rdr.  3  My  desire  is  to  ware 
heresie,  to  quit  error.  1798  Holcroft  Road  to  Ruin  ii.  28 
Harry.  When  they  do  I'll  horsewhip  them  myself.  Gold- 
Jinch.  Yourself?— 'Ware  that!  Wrong  there!  1833  Gen.  P. 
Thompson  Exerc,  (1842)  II.  480  To  despise  rhetoric,  and 
eschew  fine  writing ; . .  to  ware  flippancy  and  bad  jokes.  1839 
Mrs.  Kibkland  Ne^o  Home  xxxvii.  252  My  prime  and 
practical  favourite  among  mottoes  and  maxims,  is  *  'ware 
snakes  ! '  x86i  Thackeray  Round.  Papers^  On  two  Round. 
Papers  (i86g)  164  We  meet  each  other  in  public.  Ware  a 
fight !  1878  Browning  La  Saisiaz  44  Must.. Every  sweet 
warn  '  'Ware  my  bitter  !* 

b.  In  hunting  and  in  cries  to  animals,  as  ware 
hawk  (fig. :  cf.  H.vwk  sb^-  3),  ware  horsey  etc. 
Now  chiefly  in  ware  wheat  (=  don*t  ride  over  it), 
ware  holes^  ware  wire.  Sometimes  pronounced 
(w9-i). 

Similarly,  on  the  Trent,  tvai'e  ager,  a  warning  to  boats  to 
beware  of  the  tidal  wave. 

a  1529  Skelton  {title)  Ware  the  Hauke.  _  1590  Cockaink 
Treat.  Hunting  C  4  b,  Take  him  vp  in  a  line,  and  beating 
him,  say,  awe,  ware  that.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  ^  Cr.  v.  vii.  12 
The  bull  has  the  game:  ware  homes  ho?  1626  B.  Jonson 
Staple  of  N.  v.  v,  [v.  ii].  See  !  the  whole  Cony  is  scatter'd, 
'Ware,  ware  the  Hawkes.  I  loue  to  see  him  flye.  1673 
.S"  too  him  Bayes  31  But  now  ware  hawk  !  1677  N.  Cox 
Gentl.  liecr.  i.  (ed.  2!  80  The  first  Ceremony  when  the  Hunts- 
men come  in  to  the  Death  of  a  Deer,  is  to  cry  Ware  Haunch, 
that  the  Hounds  may  not  break  into  the  Deer.  1705  Van- 
BRUGH  Confederacy  v.  i.  62  JMon.  Your  Goodness,  Madam, 

is Flip.  [Aside  to  Moncytrap.]  War  Horse,  No  fine 

Speeches,  you'll  .spoil  all.  1793  J.  Wolcot  (P.  Pindar)  Pair 
of  Odes  to  the  Pope  i.  35  Ware  Lark  I  the  Sportsman  to  his 
Pointer  cries;  Designmg  him  for  Partridge—nobler  Game. 
1814  sporting  Mag.  XLIV.  193  Ware  chase  !  where  such 
daring  unpardonable  crime  has  been  committed.  182B  Ibid. 
N.S.  XXI.  187,  I  never  heard  an  harangue  upon  'ware 
wheat'  given  in  a  more  gentlemanlike  way.  1823  Moor 
Suffolk  Words  470  IVarr,  an  abbreviation  probably  of  be- 
ware—' Warr,  horse ' — a  caution  to  a  hound  in  danger  of 
being  trodden  on.  '  Warr,  sheep  * — warns  him  from  agression. 
1864  E.  Mavhew  Illustr.  Horse  Managem.  527  However, 
walk  down  the  gangway  of  the  two-year  old  stalls  in  any 
trainer's  stable,  and  '  'ware  horse,'  *  'ware  heels,'  is  frequently 
shouted  out,  1908  R.  Bagot  A,  Cuthbcrt  v.  48  We  have 
four  or  five  miles  to  do  yet — and  a  nice  bit  of  open  grass 
country  before  us— but  'ware  holes  ! 

f4.  To  be  apprehensive  or  careful  for.   Obs. 

c  1420  WvNTQUN  Cron.  viii,  v.  894  Gif  J>e  Broys  )je  kynge 
sulde  be  Off  Scollande,  war  joure  ryalte,  5oure  marchis,  and 
joure  wallit  townys, 

t  5.  To  teach  (a  person)  to  beware.   Obs. 

1634  Hevwood  &  Brome  Lancash.  WitcJies  iv.  H  4,  Let  ine 
be  honckt  up  for  a  show  He  ware  them  to  mel  or  ma  with  a 
woman  that  [etc.]. 

Ware  (we*j),  v.^  Now  Sc.  and  dial.  Forms  : 
5  warre,  werre  (?),  Sc.  var(e,  5-6  Sc.  war,  wayr, 
(6  pa,  t.  Sc.  ward),  8-9  wear,  9  waur,  5-  Sc. 
wair,  4-  ware,  [a.  ON.  verja^  pa.  t.  varde.  pa. 
pple.  variS-r,  *  to  invest  (money),  lay  out  \  a  trans- 
ferred use  of  the  primary  sense  *  to  clothe  * :  cf.  the 
correspondinf:^  OE.  warian  to  clothe,  to  wear :  see 
Wear  v."]  trans.  To  spend,  lay  out  (money, 
goods).  Const,  in,  on,  upon,  fof 

a  1417  York  Memo.  Bk.  (Surtees)  I.  222  Ayther  of  them 
shall  ware  xviij  d.  in  fyssh  or  thay  passe  the  market,  c  1440 
Bone  Flor.  405  Now  schall  y  neuer  my  golde  spare,  But  faste 
upon  thys  warre  hyt  ware.  ^1460  To^vneley  Myst.  xxx.  252 
Had  I  l>ot  a  penny  on  the  wold  I  warte  \i.  e.  ware  it].  15 . . 
Cokelbie  Sozv  75  in  Bannatyne  MS.  (Hunter.  Cluh)  1023 
And  verrely  as  I  hard  'J'hus  the  money  he  ward.  15J1 
Lincoln  Wills  (Line.  Rec.  Soc,  V.)  103  'J'he  residew  off  the 
money.  .1  will  it  be  wared  in  the  reparacions  of  a  new  lofte. 
1545  AscHAM  Toxoph.  u.  (.Ub.)  122  They  shall  fynde  it  bolhe 


lesse  charge  and  more  pleasure  to  ware  at  any  tyme  a  couple 
of  shyllyngesofa  newbowe.  1600  Heywood  ist  Pi.  Ediv.  IV 
III.  i,  I  have  wared  all  my  money  in  cow-hides  at  Coleshill 
Market.  1634  Burgh  Rec.  Stirling  (1889)  II.  299  Item, 
wairit  on  the  belting  and  mending  of  the  brig  and  lang 
calsey,  220  o  o.  1725  Ramsav  Gfjit.  Sheph.  iv.  ii,  Ne'er 
grudge  ilk  year  to  ware  some  stanes  of  cheese,  To  gain  these 
silent  friends  that  ever  please.  1729  P.  Walkden  Diary 
(1866)  57  So  I  signed  a  bill  to  .Mice  Slater  for  the;^3  2s.  6d. 
I  had  weared.  1785  BuRNs/:;;*./^<i7vVii,Whilecoofs  on  count- 
less thousands  rant,  And  ken  na  how  to  wair't.  1826  Galt 
Last  of  Lairds  xxviii.  246  He  gaed  to  Widow  M'^Plooky's 
public,  and  waur'd  the  sixpence  on  gilKs.  1880  'I'ennyson 
Northern  Cobbler  v,  I  grabb'd  the  munny  she  maade,  and  I 
wear'd  it  o'  liquor,  I  did.  1893  Stkvenson  Catriona  i,  I 
would  hae  waired  my  siller  better-gates  than  that. 
^'  f^'  (c-g.  one's  time,  wit,  life,  love). 
13..  Gaiu.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  402,  I  schal  ware  alle  my  wyt  to 
Wynne  me  ^eder.  Ibid.  1235,  I  schal  ware  my  whyle  wel, 
quyl  it  lastez.  £'1480  Hknkvson  Cock  i^  Jewel  153  Weill 
war  that  man  ouer  all  vther,  that  mocht  All  his  lyfe  dayis  in 
perfite  .studie  wair  To  get  science.  «  1578  Linijesav  (Pit- 
scottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.'l'.S.)  1.  205  Ready  to  wair  thair  lyffis 
..in  his  defence.  1639  Sir  A.  Johnston  (Ld.  Wariston) 
Diary  (S.H.S.)  I.  342  We  wil  not  so  mutch  as  to  waire  our 
thoughts  upon  it.  1725  Ramsav  Gent.  Sheph.  iv.  ii,  Since 
we've  little  time,  To  ware  't  on  words,  wad  border  on  a  crime. 
1794  Burns  On  Willie  Chalmers  ii,  And  faith  ye'li  no  be  lost 
a  whit,  Tho'  waired  on  Willie  Chalmers.  1818  Scott  Br. 
Lamm,  xxviii,  There  would  be  little  love  wared  on  the 
matter.  1826  —  yrnl.  8  June,  The  struggle  is  worth  waring 
a  headache  upon.  1894  Crockett  Raiders  xxxxxLi-jfi)  \  good 
honest  heart,  .that  hasna  been  weared  on  ither  lasses. 

c.  with  out.    {lit.  and_;ff.) 

1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  39  Thay  wauchtit  at 
the  wicht  wyne,  and  waris  out  wourdis.  1774  Petition  in 
A.  M^Kay  Hist.  Kilmarnock  303  To  ware  out  and  expend 
the  haill  necessary  depursements. 

d.  Phr.  To  be  well^  or  ill,  wared. 

?/zz4i8  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  244  The  wages  ben  ful 
yvel  wared  With  suiche  a  capitayn  to  abide,  c  1440  Alpha- 
bet of  Tales  94  Ane  of  |>aim  vpbrayed  hym . .  &  said  his 
yong  wife  was  ill  warid  on  hym.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot. 
1.449  ^<^"''  riches  thus  is  waistit  and  euill  waird.  a  1585 
AIontgomerie  Flyting  265  The  cuff  is  weill  waired  that 
twa  hame  brings.  Ibid.  697  Na  maruell  though  ill  won  ill 
waired  bee.  a  1614  J.  Melviix  Autob.  <5-  Diary  (Wodrow 
Soc.)  68,  I  haiff  bein  ready  to  gyff  my  Ijrffwhar  it  was  nocht 
halff  sa  Weill  wared,  at  the  pleasour  of  my  God.  1686  G. 
Stuart  yoco.ser.  Disc.  33  If  aw  the  rest  were  right  repair'd, 
I  trow  our  Labour  were  well  wair'd.  1807  'Iannahill 
Soldiers  Ret.  11.  iii,  A  glass,  to  croun  a  wish,  was  never 
better  wair'd. 

Ware,  obs.  f.  War  sb.'^  and  a. ;  var.  Waby  v. 
Obs. ;  obs.  f.  \Year  v.  (and  obs.  pa.  t.) ;  obs.  and 
dial.  f.  Weir;  var.  Vaib  a.  Obs.,  \Vebe  Obs.;  obs. 
f.  "oere  (see  Be  v.)  ;  obs.  f.  Where. 

"Wareant,  Sc.  var.  Variakt  a.  (sense  3  b). 

1549  Burgh  Rec.  Stirling  (iBSj)  57  Ane  gown  of  wareant 
champit  worset,  price  four  li.  xs. 

fWa-reband.  Obs.--°  [?f.  Ware  v.^  (taken 
in  the  sense  '  guard,  secure ')  +  Band  sb.^'\  A  mill- 
rind, 

1677  Coles  Diet.  Eng.-Lat.y  The  Wareband  of  a  mil- 
stone,  sid>scus. 

Warecom :  see  Ware  sb.^  b. 

Wared,  ppl-   a.    Sc    [f.    Ware    j^.i  +  -ed.] 

Manured  with  seaweed. 

1795  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XVI.  253  In  the  spring  season, 
after  the  oats  are  sown,  the  farmer  gives  the  wared  land  one 
ploughing. 

Wared,  var.  Waried  ppl.  a.  Obs, 

Wareday  :  see  Warday  dial. 

Waredrop,  obs.  form  of  Wardrobe. 

t  Waxefal,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Ware  sb.^^  a.  or  z*.!  + 
-FUL.]    Watchful,  cautious, 

1548  Thomas  Ital.  Did,  (1550),  Scaiterita,  or  Scaltriio,  he 
or  she  that  is  warefuU  or  forecastyng.  1557  Tottcl's  Misc. 
(Arb.)  256  Well  furnisht  brest  to  bide  eche  chanses  changing 
chear.  In  woe  hath  chearfuH  hope,  in  weal  hath  warefuU 
fear.  1563  P.  Whitehorne  Onosandro  Platan.  69  Wherby 
thou  shalt  make  thy  souldiers  not  fearefuU,  but  warefull. 

Hence  f  Wa'refulness. 

1548  Thomas  Ital.  Diet.  (1567),  Sagacitd,  wisdome  or 
warefulnesse.  a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  11.  2nd  Eel.  ( igia)  34a 
His  eyes  are  curious  search,  but  vailde  with  warefulnesse. 

Warehouse  (we-*Jliaus),  sb.  [i.  Wake  sbJ-^-k- 
Houb't  sb.     Cf.  Du.  warcnhuis,  G.  warcnhaus.'\ 

1.  A  building  or  part  of  a  building  used  for  the 
storage  of  merchandise;  the  building  in  which  a 
wholesale  dealer  keeps  his  stock  of  goods  for 
sale  ;  a  building  in  which  furniture  or  other  pro- 
perty is  housed,  a  charge  being  made  for  tlie 
accommodation ;  a  government  building  (more 
fully  BoN'DED  warehouse^)  in  which  dutiable  im- 
ported goods  are  kept  in  bond  until  it  is  convenient 
to  the  importer  to  pay  the  duty. 

1349  Will  of  W.  Erl  in  Red  Register  of  Lynn  (MS.)  fol. 
85,  j  seldam  cum.  .duobus  warehouses.  1453  Marc.  Paston 
in  /'.  Lett.  I.  256,  I  kowd  not  gette  no  grawnt  of  hym  to 
have  the  warehows.  isaa  More  De  guat.  Noviss.  Wks. 
C1557)  94  Let  them  here  what  Christ  saith  in  the  ghospell  to 
the  ryche  couetous  gatherer,  y*  thoughte  to  make  his  barnes 
and  his  warehouses  larger  to  laye  in  the  more.  1530  Palsgk. 
286/2  Warehouse  to  shewe  maichandyse  in,  7ine  monstre  a 
marchandise.  1535  Coverdai.e  Jer.  xl.  10  'Iherfore  gather 
you  wyne,  corne  and  oyle,  and  kepe  them  in  youre  ware 
houses.  1539  T.  Perv  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  II.  140*  * 
so  beiii^c  in  my  ware  howsse  bessy,  ther  yentrede  in  a  pryste. 
1609  Dekker  GuWs  Horn-hk.  i.  6  The  fust  suit  of  apparell 
that  euer  mortal!  man  put  on,  came  neither  from  the  Mercers 
shop,  nor  the  Merchants  ware-house.    163a  Massinger  City 
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Mattam  i.  iii,  Their  prayers  wiU-.lieep  your  ware-houses 
From  fire,  or  quench  'em  with  their  tears.  x66o  in  Verney 
Mei'i.  (1894)  Hi.  X.  375  My  Mr.  was  all  the  while  in  the 
Warehouse  with  him  w<^^  brouglit  y«  Silke,  1670  Milto:^ 
Hist.  En^.ui.  Wks.  1851 1 1 1. 95  Some  who  had  bin  call'd  from 
shops  and  warehouses . .  fell  to  huclAter  the  Commonwealth, 
176^4  TucKKR  Lt.  iVat.  (1834)  1 1.  416  It  IS  the  retailer  and 
petty  shop-keeper.. that  must  supply  the  demands  of  the 
public ;  importation  is  not  their  business,  but  to  resort  to 
the  warehouse,  and  retail  out  the  goods  as  received  from 
thence.  1790  Local  Act  39  Ceo,  III.,  c.  58  §  4  Every  Box, 
Basket,  Packet,  Parcel  [etc.].  .brought  to  any  Inn,  Ware- 
house, or  other  Place,  by  any  Public  Stage  Coach.  1840 
Act  3  ■5'  4  Vict,  c.  17  §  2  Spirits.. in  Warehouse  under  Her 
Majesty's  Locks.  1844  G.  Dodd  Textile  Manuf.  i.  11  We 
have  around  us  the  wholesale  '  warehouses '  and  offices 
wherein  is  transacted  all  the  business  between  the  dealers, 
the  manufacturers,  the  spinners,  the  bleachers,  the  calico- 
printers.  1848  Dickens  Douthey  xlvi,  A  packer's  warehouse, 
and  a  bottle- maker's  warehouse.  1918  Act  8  <5-  9  Geo.  K,  c. 
15  §  7  'I'obacco  exported  from  Great  Britain.. or  deposited 
in  a  bonded  or  King's  warehouse, 
b.  iransf.  andyf^. 

x6io  Hk.\lev  St.  A  u^.  Citie  of  God  vi.  viL  246  As  Budseus 
calleth  theworke  in  his  Mercuries  seller,  or  Minerua's  ware- 
house \i.e.  lIoXAaSa?  Tofiieioi').  x6ii  Rowlands  Knave  of 
spades  E  2  b,  His  richest  ware-house  is  a  greasie  pocket, 
And  two  pence  in  Tabacco  still  doth  stocke  it.  1836 
Dickens  Sk.  Boz^  Streets — Niskt^  The  kidney-pie  man  has 
just  walked  away  with  his  warehouse  on  his  arm. 

+  C.  A  mason's  or  carpenter's  workshop.  Ohsr~^ 

1530  Pai.sgr.  286/2  Warehouse  for  masons  or  carpentars, 
astillier  [  =  atelier). 

td.  A  tradesman's  inner  or  back  shop,   Obs. 

1580  HoLLVBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong^  Magazin^  or  arriere 
hontique^  a  warehouse,  an  inner  shop.  1598  B.  Jonson  Ev. 
Man  in  Hum,  11.  i,  Tho.  Where's  the  boy?  Piso.  Within 
sir,  in  the  warehouse.  1605  Timmf.  Qtursit.  11.  vii,  139 
Neither  did  they  care  for  so  great  confusion  of  compositions 
and  mixtures  which  fill  a  whole  ware-house  and  shoppe. 

fe.  Used  as  a  more  dignified  synonym  for 
'shop*.   Obs. 

With  defining  wordj  as  in  haby-linen  warehouse,  ilalinn 
nvarekousi",  the  word  is  still  met  with  on  the  signboards  of 
London  shops. 

C1730  liiKT  Letf.  N.Scot.  ftStS)  I.65  Here  and  there  you 
may  now  see  an  ordinary  shop  dubbed  with  the  important 
title  of  a  Warehouse,  1796-7  Jane  Avsten  Friile  ^  Prej\ 
(1813)  III.  V.Q3  She  does  not  know  which  are  the  best  ware- 
houses, 1798  —  Xorthang.  Alb.  \x,  Mrs.  Hughes  saw  all 
the  clothes  after  they  came  from  the  warehouse,  c  1852-7 
Kate/s  Voy.  13,  '  I  know  him,'  said  one  of  the  men.  He 
lives  at  Douglas,  ju^t  off  the  quay.*  '  I  know  him  too,  I've 
botight  goods  at  his  warehouse,'  observed  a  lady, 
£  In  a  printing  office  (see  quot.}. 

x888  Jacob?  Printers*  I'ocafi.,  IVarekouse^  the  department 
responsible  for  printed  work  and  'white*  paper.. . /^ar^- 
kouse-knife,  a  large  knife  used  for  cutting  up  by  band  small 
quantities  of  paper. 

2.  attnl'.j  as  warehouse-door^  -keeper^  -rent ; 
warehouse -knife  (see  i  f)  ;  warehouse-room, 
storage  in  a  warehouse. 

1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  xxv'i,  A  salesman . .  who  was  smoking 
a  pipe  at  his  *warehouse-door.  x6BiW.  Hedges  Diary  (Hak\. 
Soc.)  I.  73  They  have  been  forced  to  give  M'.  Ellis,  •ware- 
house keeper,  each  of  them,  a  Bribe.  1683  Moxon  Mech, 
Exerc-t  Printing'  xxv.  f  i  The  Warehouse-keeper  takes  the 
Heap  out  of  the  Pressroom . .  into  the  Warehouse,  x'jooAct 
8  Antu  c  21  9  5  I'he  Ware-house-Keeper  of  the  said  Com- 
pany of  Stationers.  1821  J.  Smyth  Pract.  o/Customs  fed.  2) 
193  Delivered  the  above,  10  November,  1819.  A.  B.  Ware- 
house-keeper. 1799  Local  Act  39  Geo.  ill,  c.  58  §  6  marg.^ 
Parcels., to bedelivered.. on  Payment ofCarriageand* Ware- 
house-Rent. 1615  E.  S,  Britain's  Buss  in  Arber  Eug, 
Garmrll\.6^o  For  *Warehouse-room  there,  till  the  her- 
rings be  sold,  allow,  at  most  ^2  os.  od.  1799  Local  Act  39 
Geo.  Ill,  c  58  S  6  The  additional  Sum  of  Two  Pence  for 
the  Warehouse- Room  thereof  (jc.  of  the  ParcelJ.  1830  Gen. 
P.  Thompson  Excrc.  (1842)  I.  259  Does  the  value  of  this 
probability  pay  for  the  expense  of  warehouse-room ? 

Hence  WarehousefUl. 

t8$9  Mill  Liberty  iii.  121  A  man  cannot  get  a  coat  or  a 
pair  of  boots  to  fit  him,  unless  they  are  either  made  to  his 
measure  or  he  has  a  whole  warebouseful  to  choose  from. 

Warehouse  (we»*j,haus),  v»    [f.  Wahehodsb 

sh^  trans.  To  deposit  or  secure  (goods)  in  a  ware- 
house; to  deposit  (furniture)  for  safe  keeping,  a 
charge  being  made  for  storage;  to  place  (imported 
goods)  in  a  bonded  warehouse  pending  the  pay- 
ment of  the  import  duty.  Hence  WaTehoused 
ppl.  a. 

1799  Hull  Advertiser  9  Nov.  4/2,  16  bales  of  sugar  which 
have  been  landed  and  warehoused.  1819  Act  50  Geo.  ///, 
c.  52  Table  A — Inwards,  Warehoused  Goods.  For  a  List 
of  those  Goods  which  may  be  warehoused,  or  otherwise 
secured  on  Impoitatiun  into  Great  Britain  without  Payment 
of  Duty  in  the  First  I  nstance.  See  Table  F.  1874  Daily 
Nevjs  16  Feb.  65  A  building,  .in  which  will  be  found  com- 
plete accommodation  for  warehousing  the  valuables  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  in  their  absence  from  town.  x886 
SciiOLL  Phrascol.  Diet.  II.  832  Any  cotton  you  may  consign 
to  us  will  be  warehoused  pending  your  further  instructions. 
b,  Iransf.  andyf^. 

x8a4  Landor  /mag.  Com'.,  IVaskington  ^  FranklinV^V^. 
1846  I.  124  ITieir  stores  of  intellect  are  not  squandered  in 
the  regions  of  fancy.. but  warehoused  and  kept  sound  at 
home.  1835  Edin,  Rev.  LXI.  457  Our  coal  mines  may  be 
regarded  as  vast  magazines  of  hoarded,  or  warehoused 
power.  1855  Smrdlev  Occult  Sciences  149  Its  wondrous 
fount,  from  the  days  of  Herodotus  to  our  own,  has  been 
warehoused  by  small  poets  as  part  of  their  stock  in  trade  of 
sparkling  illustrations. 

O,  slang.  To  put  in  prison. 

1881  Punch  12  Feb.  71  D'you  want  to  get  us  both  '  waro* 
boused'? 
Vol.  X. 


Wa'reliotiseage.  ?  U.S.  [f.  Warehouse  5^.  or 
V,  +  -AGE.]    The  cost  of  warehousing, 

19x5  W.  H.  Pace  Note  to  Sir  E.  Grey  5  Nov.  §  31  Costs 
and  expenses , .  such  as  pilotage, . .  harbour  dues,  warehouse- 
age,,  .etc.,  be  paid  by  the  claimants. 

WarellOnseman  (we-^uhausmiien,  we^'ras- 
m^n),     [f.  Warehouse  sb,  +  Man  j^.] 

1,  A  man  employed  in  or  having  the  charge  of  a 
warehouse. 

1635  in  Times  Lit.  Snppl.  (1918)  5  Sept.  416/2  Hee  was 
one  that  was  at  the  inibayling  thereof,  for  twas  his  place 
beeing  warehousman  alwayes  to  doo  that  businesse.  1798 
Bay's  Rep,  (1S09)  I.  45  The  custom  is  for  a  shop-keeper  to 
send  home  goods  in  the  care  of  a  trusty  servant  or  ware- 
house man.  1850  J.  H.  Newman  Serm.  Var.  Occ,  xii.  (1881) 
253  He  began.. with  the  poor;  then  he  went  among  shop- 
men, warehousemen,  clerks  in  banks.  187a  Daily  News  15 
July,  A  cricket  match  at  the  Kennington  Oval  in  which  all 
the  players  are  warehousemen,  iMs  Law  Times  Rep, 
Lll.  648/1  Plowright  was. .employed  as  a  warehouseman 
by  a  firm  of  general  merchants  in  Manchester. 

b.  (See  quot.  and  Warehouse  sh,  if.) 
187s  Southward  Diet.  TyPogr.^  IVarehouseMan,  the  per- 
son who  has  charge  of  the  warehouse, 

2.  A  wholesale  merchant  (esp.  a  trader  in  textile 
materials)  who  has  a  warehouse  for  the  storing  of 
merchandise. 

1677  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1208/4  Robert  Harper  Apprentice  to 
John  Briant  at  the  Golden  Cross  in  Cateaton-street,  London, 
Warehouse-man,.  .Ran  away  from  his  said  Master  on  the 

15  day  of  June.  1708  Ibid.  No.  4427/16  Whereas  a  Com- 
mission of  Bankrupt  is  awarded  against  Thomas  Carey,  late 
of  Lond<  n,  Warehouse-man.  J74S  De  Foe's  En^,  Tradesm. 
xxxii.  (1841)  II.  1  The  wholesale  tradesman  is  frequently 
called  a  warehouse-man,  or  factor.  x887  Brit.  Textile 
Warehouseman  15  Sept.  463  Mr.  Campbell  is  not  merely  a 
warehouseman  but  a  manufacturer  of  the  goods  displayed, 
1903  Times  12  Mar.  11/3  Berlin  Textiles... Warehousemen 
report  a  pause  in  the  demand. 

b.  Italian  warehottseman :  see  Italian  a. 
Warehousing  (we-'-ihauzig),  vbL  sb,  [f. 
Warehouse  z*. +  -IN0I.]  The  depositing  goods, 
etc.,  in  a  warehouse  whether  under  bond  or  other- 
wise. Also  concr.y  money  paid  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  warehouse. 

179s  J.  Phillips  Inland  Xavig.  Add.  135  Profits  arising 
from  the  warehousing  and  wharfage  of  goods.    1853  Act 

16  .V  »7  yict*  c.  107  §  10  To  provide  Warehouses  uir  the 
warehousing  of  Tobacco  at  the  Ports.  1878  Lecky  Eng.  in 
tStk  C.  (1883)  I.  335  The  system  of  warehousing,  or  ad- 
mitting as  a  temporary  deposit,  foreign  goods,  free  of  duty, 
to  await  exportation. 

b.  Comb. 

z8oo  Asiatic  Amu.  Reg.  11.  41/1  An  act  passed  in  the  last 
session,  commonly  catled  the  '  warehousing  act '.  18x7 
Evans  s  Pari,  Deb.  I.  1327  Mr.  W.  Pole  .^id,  the  ware- 
housing system  was  not  thought  of  at  the  time  the  hon. 
baronet  mentioned  {1806).  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit,  India 
I.  505  The  Ministers  would  have  been  pledged  to  support 
the  sale  and  warehousing  system  of  the  Company. 

"Wareide,  variant  of  Waried. 

Wareine,  obs,  form  of  Waeren. 

"Wareland,  var,' Warland  Obs, 

Waxeless,  a.  ?  Obs.    [f.  Ware  sbA  +  -less.] 

Very  frequent  in  Spenser  and  Daniel, 

L   Unwary,  incautious,  imprudent. 

156s  A.  Brookr  Romeus  ^  yul.  220  How  surely  are  the 
wareless  wrapt  by  those  that  lye  in  wayte  7  1596  Spensf.r 
F.  Q.  V.  V.  17  Yet  was  he  iustly  damned  by  the  doonie  Of 
his  owne  mouth,  that  spake  so  wareless  word,  To  be  her 
thrall.  159s  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  v.  v,  For  warelesse  inso- 
knee  whilst  vndebard  Of  bounding  awe,  runnes  on  to  such 
excesse.  1751  Mendez  Seasons  xxvi,  in  Pearch  Coll.  Poents 
(1770)  11.  241  The  wareless  sheep  no  longer  bite  the  mead. 
1757  MicKLK  Concub,  1.  xxvi,  Vthrilld  with  Horrour  gapd 
the  wareless  Wight,  1813  Hogg  Queen's  Wake  Introd.  6 
Your  blights,  your  chilling  influence  shed.  On  wareless 
heart  and  houseless  head.  1847  H.  S.  Riddell  Poems  18 
But  that's  a*  true,  now  that  1  mind  To  caution  ane  sae 
wareless. 

absol,  1563  Mirr.  Mag.^  Blacke Smyth  iii,  Who  seemes  in 
sight  as  simple  as  a  saynt,  Hath  layd  a  bayte  the  wareles  to 
begyle. 

2.  Unguarded,  unconscious  (^danger), 

156a  Phaer  Aineidix.  Bb  3,  And  first  Euryalus  he  seeth 
whom  al  mens  hands  had  got.  Through  fraud  of  night  and 
place  of  troublous  tumult  wareles  tnipt.  1596  Spenser  F, 
Q.  IV.  ii.  3  Both  they  vnwise,  and  warelesse  of  the  euill,  That 
by  ihemselues  vnto  themselues  is  wrought.  Ibid.  v.  i.  2a 
That  when  he  wak't  out  of  his  warelesse  paine.  He  found 
him  selfc,  vnvust,  so  ill  besiad,  That  lim  he  could  not  wag. 
i8as  Blackio.Mag.  IX.  540  How  bright  it  bums  !— of  threat- 
ening  wreck  To  warn  the  wareless  mariner. 

t  Wa*relixiess.  Obs,  [f.  Wabely  a,  +  -ness.] 

Caution,  carefulness. 

c  1000  Ags.  Horn.  (Assmann)  xiii.  263  Us  is  on  Sam  micel 
wxriicnys  ;^etacnad  and  arteowed  on  dzere  onfangennysse 
ures  drihtnes  lichaman.  a  1435  tr.  Ardeme*s  Treat.  Fistula 
etc.  74  Aftirward..be  |>e  lon^aon  putte  into  his  place,  and 
be  it  fast  bondyn  with  warlynez  [I*  iigetur  cum  cautcla] 
I  at  it  go  no^t  out. 

Warelond,  variant  of  Warland  Obs.  cxc.  //ist, 

+  Wa'relyi  a-  Obs,  Forms  :  i  wserlio,  5  warli, 

waarly,  4-5  warly.     [C)E.  wserlic^  f,  wmr  Ware 

sb.^ :  see  -LY  ^.    C(.  ON.  varligr,']  Of  a  person,  his 

actions,  etc. :  Cautious,  circumspect,  prudent. 

a  900  CvNEWULF  £■/*«*  544  (Gr.)  Wisdomcs  btSearf,  worda 
weerlicra,  &  witan  snyttro,  se  Sscre  a-Sclan  sceal  andwyrde 
ajifan.  aiooo  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  201/40  Cauta,  waer- 
lie,  sollicita,  c  1000  Laws  o//Ethelred\x.  xxxiii.  (Lieberm.\ 
Wxrlic  bi3,  J>xt  man  asshwilce  c,*^rc  sona  «fter  eastron 


\Tdscipa  jearwi^e.  <:  1380  Wvci.if  Set.  Wks.  III.  242  For 
fcnowynge  of  perels  m.ikijj  men  warlyer  to  flee  hem.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy6.\gt  I  wull  send  to  you  sone  by  a  sure  maydon; 
Bes  wnkond  and  warly.  £-1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (Verse)  453 
Bot  first  hir-self, . .  Sal  councel  ham, . .  Bi  wordes  warli  anes  or 
twis.  I4gi  Caxton  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  11.  178/2 
Men  ought  to  thynke  dyscretly  and  by  waarly  delyberacyon  ; 
yf  a  thynge  is  lawfuU  to  be  doon. 

tWa'rely,  adv.  Obs.  Forms:  i  wserlice,  3 
wearliche,  3-4  wariiche,  warli,  (3  warlyche), 
4-6  warly,  Sc.  vaily,  4  waarly,  (5  waarli, 
werly),  5-6  Sc.  warlie,  6  warelye,  5-6  warely. 
[OE.  loserlice,  f.  wmr  Ware  a.\  see  -ly-.] 
Watchfully,  cautiously,  circumspectly;  prudently. 
Cf.  Wahily  adv. 

C897  /Klfrkd  Gregorys  Past.  C.  xxviii.  iQoForSaem  him 
is  swifle  micel  Searf  oxt  he  swae  micle  waerlicor  [L,  tanto 
cautius]  hiene  heakle  wi3  scylda.  rioooiELFRic  Jos.  ii.  16 
Farari  eow  nu  waerlice  and  jewendaci  to  muntum.  ctaoo 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  199  Bute  we  be  worluker  us  buregen. 
cisos  Lav.  12277  Ah  ^Ifwald  &  his  bro?eral  heo  |>uhten 
o3er  heo  uerden  swiSe  wariiche.  Ibid.  12300  pa  cheorles 
wenden  to  )>an  wuden  &  wariiche  heom  hudden,  a  i*z$ 
Ancr.  R,  198  Go3,  t>auh,  ful  wariiche:  vor  iSisse  wilder- 
nesse  beo^  monie  vuele  bestes.  a  1240  Sawles  Warde  in 
O.  E.  Horn.  I.  245  We  ahen  wearlithe  to  biwiten  us  seoluen 
wift  J>e  unwiht  of  helle  ant  his  wrenches.  1^88  Wyclif  i  Satn, 
xviii.  14  And  Dauid  dide  warli  [1382  wiseli,  Vulg./rwrffw/^ 
in  alle  hise  weies.  a  1425  tr.  Arderne's  Tyeat.  Fistula^  etc 
12  Putte  it  hotte  vppon  and  bynde  it  warly  hat  it  fal  not 
away.  C1440  Promp.  Parv.  517/1  Warely,  or  slyly,  caute, 
c  1449  Pecock  Repr,  11.  ix.  194  The  feendis  wijlis  and  deceitis 
ben  forto  be  waarli  considerid  and  forto  be  smertli  fled.  1540 
Palsgr,  Acolastus  iv.  iii.  T  j  b,  He  that  ones  falleth  into 
the  dytche,  wyll  after  ioke  better  or  warelyer  or  he  lepe. 
1548-9  Book  Com,  Prayer^  Offices  31  And  maye  waike  more 
warely  in  these  daungerous  dayes.  1574  Whitcii-t  De^, 
Auns7u.  II.  100  He  speaketh  also  of  Ceremonies  and  tradi- 
tions, as  moderntcly,  as  diuinely,  and  as  warely  as  any  man 
dothe.  1590  Spenser  F.Q.  i.  xii.  36  They,  bound  him  hand 
and  foote  with  yron  chains.  And  with  contini.all  watth  did 
warely  keepe.  1594  Pi^t  Jcwel-ho.  \n,  34  So  as  the  same 
bee  warely  distilled  with  a  trew  diuision  of  the  partes.  1908 
Hardy  Dynasts  111.  m.  iii.  He  warely  closes  up  his  remnant 
to  the  walls. 

Waren,  obs.  f.  Warnz^.^,  Warren,  W^hkreon. 

fWarence.  Obs,  [a,  OF,  wa;-fl«^tf(i2th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm. ;  also  13th  c.  in  Wr.-XMiltker  5*^6/19, 
15th  c.  in  Alphiia  155)  =  mod.F.  garance  mndc'er.] 
—  Madder  sb}- 

iS^S  Crete  Herbal  ccc\x\\\.  (1529)  U  iv.Rubea  the  more., 
is  the  herbe  that  w.irence  or  madder  is  made  of.  Ibid. 
ccccxvil.  Z  j  b,  Spargula.  .is  lyke  to  warence  in  leues,  1597 
GERARDE/Ztri^fl/Suppl.,  Warence  is  Madder.  1665L0VELL 
Herball  {iti\.  2)  464  Warence,  see  Madder. 

Warener,  obs,  form  of  W^akheneb. 

+  Wa'reneSS.  Obs,  Forms  :  i  wsernes,  -nys, 
4-5  warnesse,  4-6  warenes,  5  waarnes(8,  6 
wareDes8(e,  5-6  warnes.  [OK.  ivs^mes,  f.  wadr 
Ware  a. :  see  -ness.]     Cautiousness,  vigilance. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  213  H^fde  he  niiccle  lufan  &  ealle 
wa:rnesse  to  a;lcum  men.  1357  Lay  Folks  Caiech.  (L.)  1273 
The  v.  vertu  ys  warnesse  and  sley^te.  in  god  to  know  J»e 
goode  fro  |  e  yuyl.  c  Z449  Pecock  Repr.  \.  xvi.  92  He  schal 
..take  greet  waarnes  that  he  be  not . . bigilid.  \<;^  PUgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  44  b,  Disciete  cautele  or  wnrenes, 
and  diligence,  with  suche  other.  1562  Turner  Herbal  11. 
78,  I . .  dare  not  w'*out  grete  warnes  geue  it  in  to  y«  body. 
1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Deut.  xxi,  125  Let  euerie  of  vs.. 
rowse  vp  all  our  wittis,  and  gathtr  them  about  vs  applying 
them  earnestly  to  this  care  and  warenesse  which  Moses 
speaketh  of  here. 

Warent.e,  -ise,  obs.  fi".  Warrant,  -isb, 

Warenyss,  variant  of  Warnish  v,'^  Obs, 

Ware  bo,  southern  ME,  var.  Whereso. 

Ware8(s)che,  var.  forms  of  W^arish  v.  Obs. 

Warest,  pa.  t.  of  Warish  v,  Cbs. 

t  Wa*restall.  Sc,  Obs.  Forms  :  6  wairstall, 
wairstaw,  waiataw,  vairacaU,  vairsta,  war-, 
varstay,  [f.  Ware  j^.3  + Stall  sb.]  A  store 
cupboard. 

ijiCiSAcc.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  iii  Item,  for  lokkis 
and  bandis  to  the  gret  wair  stallis  in  the  Kingis  wardrob  in 
Edinburgh,  vs.  1530  Burgh  Rcc,  F.diii.  (1871)  II.  39  Ane 
waistaw,  a  schryne,  ane  chyrater.  1538  Aberd.  Reg.  (MS.) 
XVI.  (Jam.),  Ane  fysche  fat,  a  geill  fat,  a  vairscall.  156X 
Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  336  Ane  almjiry,  ane  vairsta, 
ane  maill  fatt.  15^  in  D.  Hay  Fleming  Re/o>m.  Scot. 
(1910)  610  Ane  langsadill  of  aik,  with  ane  grelt  wairstaw  of 
aik.  1572  Rec.  Elgin  (New  Spalding  Club)  I.  134  Airschip 
guitiis.  .ane  karr,  ane  muksled,  ane  varstay,  ane  almrie, 

Waret,  variant  of  Waried//'/.  a.  Obs.y  cursed. 

tWaretack.  Obs.  [Perh.  a  use  of  the  nautical 
WAhTAKE(associatedwithWAREz;.l).]  A  safeguard, 

1542  Bkinklow  Lament.  (1874)  86  Ve  will  haue  a  prest  to 
singe  for  you  also,  as  it  ware  for  a  warctack.  Ibid.  88  By- 
cau.se  ye  haue  not  full  trust  in  Chiisits  meretes,  ye  grope 
after  vayne  waretackes. 

WareJ)Oru,  southern  ME.  var.  WHEitETHBOUGH. 

Ware  uore,  southern  ME,  var,  Wherkfobk. 

Ware  wib,  ME,  var.  Wherewith, 

Ware  wolf,  obs,  var.  Werwolf. 

Wareyn(e,  obs.  forms  of  WARRE^^. 

Warf,  obs.  form  of  Wharf  sb.  and  v. 

Warfare  (w^ufeai),  sb.  Forms  :  see  War  sb.^; 
also  6  -far,  6-7  Sc.  -fair,  [f.  War  sb,^  +  Fare 
sb}]  A  {^oinfj  to  war  (cf.  b) ;  the  action  of  carry- 
ing on,  or  engaging  in,  war ;  the  act  or  state  of 
conflict ;  military  life  or  service. 
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1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Anns  (3.  T.  S.)  114  Out  of  his 
lordis  iand  suld  pas  nouthir  hors  na  men  till  othir  contree 
in  armes  na  werefare.  c  1514  Barclay  ^^A^^iii.  (i57o)Bvjb, 
For  nought  is  in  warfar  sane  care  and  misery.  i6ix  Bible 
I  Sojii.  xx%  iii.  1  The  Philistines  gathered  their  armies  together 
for  warfare.  1651  Hobbes  Z.rt'/aM.  n.  xxviii.  166  The  most 
common  Souldier,  may  demand  the  due  wages  of  his  warre- 
farc,  as  a  debt.  1841  J.  K.  Cooper  Deerslayer  vii,  He  was 
as  yet  unpractised  in  the  ruthless  expedients  of  savage  war- 
fare. 1900  Longman's  Mag.  March  440  Having  acquired . . 
a  brevet  colonelcy  in  Indian  frontier  warfare. 

t  b.  Phr.  To  go  {forth)  a  warfare^  to  go  to  the 
war ;  also  to  go  (etc.)  on  warfare^  to  pass  {forth) 
in  tvarfare  (Sc) ;  to  semi  a  ivarfare*  Also  a 
warfare  J  in  the  field  (  =  L.  militiae).  Ohs. 

In  these  phrases  «  is  A  /«/.',  but  is  often  mistaken  for 
the  indef.  article. 

1483  Ceiy  Papers  (Camden)  144  Richard  Awrey . .  5ede  forthe 
a  warfare  in  a  schypp  of  hys  owne.  is»6  Tindale  i  Cor, 
ix.  7  Who  goeth  a  warfare  [riv  oTpaTeuerat]  eny  tyme  att 
his  awne  cost?  1533  Bellenden  Livy  {S.  l\S,)  I.  94  pit 
^oung  men  war  ordanit  to  be  reddy  to  pas  in  werefare  aganis 
tare  Inemyis.  a  1533  BERNERS(7o/rf<:«  Bk.  M.Aurei.  (1546) 
K  iv,  Torquate  her  housband  was  in  Asie  a  warre  fare. 
1541  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  201  b,  Alexander  hauing  taken 
a  viage  on  warrefare  into  Asia.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhct,  24 
He  whiche  had  maried  a  wyfe,  the  same  yeare  shoulde  not 
be  forced  to  go  on  warrefaire.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  270  b,  Not  only  at  home,  but  in  the  campe  also,  and 
a  warfare.  1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  xMv.  i.  170  Rather 
y*  we  should  go  a  warfare  under  the  crosse.  1574  Hellowks 
Gtuuara's  Fam.  Ep.  (i  577)  88  What  iniurie  doth  the  Prince 
to  the  Captaine  that  send^  him  a  warrefare,  if  he  makes 
him  sure  to  haue  the  victorie  ? 
C.  transf.  andy^, 

1549  E.  Allen  Jiide^s  Par,  Rev.  vii.  9-12  So  long  as  they 
remayne  in  the  warrefare  of  this  transitorye  lyfe.  1657 
Penit.  Con/.  348  Nor  can  there  in  this  spiritual  warfare  be 
better  weapons  than  prayers  and  tears.  1735  Pope  Ep.  Lady 
118  Who,  with  herself,  or  otliers,  from  her  birth  Finds  all 
her  life  one  warfare  upon  earth.  1807-8  W.  Irving  Sabnag. 
(1834)  291  All  the  various  artillery  of  fashionable  warfare. 
>®7S  JowETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  194  They  are  most  skilful  in 
legal  warfare. 

t  Wa'rfare,  "v.  Obs.  [f,  prec.  sb.]  inir.  To  wage 
war ;  to  take  part  in  war  ;  to  serve  in  the  lield, 
Also^f. 

1565  Stapletos  tr.  Bede*s  Hist.  m.  xviii.  94  Wherein  hav- 
ing,  with  much  devotion,  warfared  a  longe  time  to  God. 
15^  Painter  Pal,  Pieas.  Concl.,  Euery  sort  and  sexe  that 
warfare  in  the  fielde  of  humaine  life.  1569  Sanford  tr. 
Agrippas  Van..  Artts  xxiii.  40  Yet  with  these  shippcs  we 
make  them  muche  more  daungerous,  robbing  and  warrefair- 
inge  in  them,  no  otherwise  then  we  do  in  the  maine  lande. 
1398  Florio,  Militare^  to  warrefarre,  to  follow  the  warres. 
x6sa  Gavle  Afagastrom.  369  A  certaine  Germane  warfaring 
in  Italy. 

Hence  fWa'pfa^rer,  a  warrior.  WaTfairing- 
vdt,  sb, 

1591  J.  Eliot  tr.  B.  de  Loqnis  Disc,  Warre  31  Thus 
much  for  the  rules  of  warfarers.  1598  R.  Bernarr  tr. 
Terence^  Meant.  Ax^t.^  Menedemus.. forced  his  Sonne  Clinia 
..to  goe  a  warrefaring.  1656  Earl  Monm.  U.  Boccalini's 
Advis.fr.  Pamass.  i.  xxxv.  (1674)  4^  His  indiscreet  way  of 
warfaring  in  Asia,  1840  Carlvle  Heroes  \v.  (1858)  232 
During  these  wild  warfarings  andstrugglings.  1876  Morris 
Sigurd  \\\.  (1877)  196  The  Burg  of  the  Niblung  people  and 
the  heart  of  their  warfaring. 

WaTfa^ring,  ppt.  a.  [f.  Warfare  v.  +  -1x02.] 
That  wages  war;  that  serves,  or  takes  part,  in 
war;  militant.     Also_;f^. 

Z549  E.  Allen  Jude^s  Par.  Rett.  xxii.  1-4  This  militant 
&  warrfarjmge  churche.  1644  Milton  Areop.  (Arb.)  45  He 
is  the  true  warfaring  Cliristian.  1840  Carlvle  Heroes  iv. 
(1S58)  272  He  is  the  warfaring  and  battling  Priest.  1882 
Stevenson  Netu  Arab.  Nts.^  Sire  d£  Maletroit^  Lads  were 
early  formed  in  that  rough,  warfaring  epoch. 

Hence  "j*  Wa'rfEkrixLsrly  adv. 

i6n  CoTGR.,  Belliqueusemcnty  martially,  warlikely;  war- 
faringly. 

Warflf,  obs.  form  of  Wharf. 

"W"arfor(e,  obs.  forms  of  Wherefore. 

t  WaTfal,  iz.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  War  J(5.1  +  -pul.] 

Bellicose. 

1530  Palsgr.  328/2  Warfull,  batailleux.  1755  H,  Wal^ 
pole  Let.  to  Chute  20  Oct.,  Lord  Robert  Bertie,  with  a 
company  of  the  Guards,  has  thrown  himself  into  Dover 
Castle  ;  don't  they  sound  very  war-full? 

War-god,  War-goadess.  A  god  or  goddess 

who  presides  over  war.     Is\%ofig, 

c  i6n  Chapman  Iliad  v.  30  The  War-god.  .Who  raged  so 
on  the  Ilion  side.  1837  Carlvle  Fr.  Rev.  I.  v.  iii  {heading), 
Broglie  the  War-God.  i860  Geo.  Eliot  Mill  on  Ft.  vi.  x, 
Maggie.. glared  at  him  like  a  wounded  war-goddess.  1906 
W.  A.  CRAictp:  Relig.  Anc.  Scand.  i.  15  Odin. .is  a  war-god, 
who  assigns  victory  or  defeat  to  men. 

WaT-horse.  A  powerful  horse  ridden  in  war 
by  a  knight  or  trooper  ;  a  charger. 

165^  Rameskv  AitroL  Restored  184  In  buying  of  Arras, 
War-norses,  or  Instruments  of  War.  1688  Yiox.vi'e.  Armoury 
\U  150/2  Warr  Horses,  such  as  are  trained  and  brought  up 
not.. to  run  back  at  the  rattling  of  Drums,  (etc.].  1709 
Steele  Tatter  No.  6(  P  6  A  War- Horse  belongmg  to  one  of 
the  Colonels  of  the  Artillery,  to  be  Let  or  Sold.  1814  Scott 
/,e>r(/^/j/«i.xv,  So  chafes  the  war-horse  in  his  might,  That 
fieldward  bears  some  valiant  knight.  1845  D.  Jkrroi.d  .5"^ 
Giles  xxj  The  old  war*horse  pricks  his  ears  at  the  murder- 
ous music  of  the  trumpet.  1883  J.  Parker  Apost.  Life  II. 
174  The  war.horse  will  paw  when  he  can  no  longer  stand. 

b.  fig,  A  veteran  soldier  or  politician ;  a  person 
full  of  warlike  memories. 

1884  American  VIII.  291  Which  reminds  us  of  the  well- 
known  admission  of  the  party  *  war-horse '  that  he  would 
vote  for  the  enemy  of  mankind  if  he  got  the  '  regular ' 


nomination.  190a  Daily  Chron.  26  Apr.  5/1  That  old  poli- 
tical war-horse.. Sir  George  Dibbs. 

Wari,  var.  Wary  v.  Obs,,  to  curse. 

tWa'riable,  a.   Obs.   [f.  Wary  z;. -f- -able.] 

Peserving  of  cursing ;  execrable. 

138a  Wycuf  Prov.  xviii.  1  Alle  time  wariable  (Vulg. 
exprohabilis\  he  shal  be.  —  Ecclus.  xxvil.  33  Wrathe  and 
wodnesse,  either  ben  wariable  [Vulg.  execraSiiid\. 

Wariable,  -ance,  -and  :  see  Variable,  Vari- 
ance, Varyinc. 

t  Wariangle.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  ?  wearsincel, 
4-5  variangel,  were-,  weryangle,  wayryngle, 
4,  7-8  waryangle,  6-9  wariangle,  6  warriangle, 
7  warwinokle,  wierangle,  -angel,  wirrangle. 
[?OE,  weargincel  shrike  (Sweet:  authority  not 
known).  Cf.  OHG.  (MHG.)  warchengily  war- 
gengeiy  wargingel^  etc.  *  cmricula  *,  etc.  (Stein- 
meyer-Sievers,  Diefenbach),  G.  wargengel^  wark- 
engel  (with  very  many  local  variants  due  to 
different  etymologizing  alterations;  as  luiirgengd^ 
quasi  *  destroying  angel ').  Cf.  also  MLG.  toorgel^ 
OHG.  (MHG.)  wargil,  warigei,  wergild  worgd 
(Bavarian  dial,  wc'r^/ shrike,  Salzburg  w^'r^^/ green- 
finch). All  these  forms  appear  to  be  diminutives 
of  OTeut.  *wargo-z  murderer :  see  Wary  sb. 

The  OE.  word,  if  genuine,  perh.  preserves  most  nearly  the 
original  form.  For  the  suffix  compare  OE.  hiisincel^  Uhi- 
incet,  P^owincel^  etc.  (all  without  umlaut).  Cf.  OHG. 
'inklt(n.  It  remains,  however,  very  remarkable  that  in  G. 
or  in  later  E.  there  is  no  trace  of  -k  forms  with  the  single 
exception  o{ wnnvinckte  in  quot.  16:8.  As  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  word  later  until  Chaucer,  the  ME,  and  later 
forms  are  perhaps  in  part  due  to,  or  influenced  by,  some 
continental  form.  The  prevalent  form  of  the  ending,  -angle, 
-ingle,  is  perh.  partly  due  to  association  with  Hangz;.  (owing 
to  the  habits  of  the  shrike).  In  early  times  the  first  element 
would  assist  this  etymology:  cf.  OE.  ivear^tr^o,  Warvtre 
gallows.  Such  an  association  was  apparently  present  in 
early  G. :  cf.  such  forms  as  ivnrgeihdcht  ivnrgelhdhe^  war- 
chengHt  ivarkcugel,  etc.] 

1.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  Shrike  or  Butcher- 
bird, either  the  (Great  or  European)  Grey  Shrike 
{Lanius  excttbitor)  or  the  smaller  red- backed 
Shrike  (Z.  colhirio).     See  Shrike  sb.^ 

Apart  from  the  doubtful  OE.  form  and  two  obscure  pas- 
sages in  ME.  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  word  is 
almost  solely  drawn  from  dictionaries,  glossaries,  and  dialect 
collections  of  doubtful  value,  some  of  which  perh.  merely 
echo  quot.  1598. 

1 1386  Chaucer  Friar's  T.  no  This  Somonour,  that  was 
as  ful  of  langles.  As  ful  of  vcnym  been  thise  waryangles. 
1598  Speght  Chaucer's  IVks.  Annot.  Dbbb  v,  IVarriangles 
Be  a  kind  of  birdes  full  of  noyse  and  very  rauenous,  preying 
vpon  others,  which  when  they  haue  taken,  they  vse  to  hang 
vpon  a  thorne  or  pricke,  &  teare  them  in  pieces  and 
deuoure  them.  And  the  common  opinion  is,  that  the  thorne 
wherupon  they  thus  fasten  them  and  eate  them,  is  after- 
ward poysonsome.  In  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire  the 
name  is  common.  x6n  Cotgr.,  Ancrotielle,  a  Shrike,  Nin- 
nuirder,  Wariangle.  x6i8  Latham  2nd  Bk.  Falconrie  144 
The  W.irwinckle  which  is  a  pyed  bird,  and  vses  most  m 
pastur-ground,  or  other  champane  places  whereas  growes 
great  and  tall  bushes.  1674  Kay  Collect.^  Eng.  Birds  83 
The  great  Butcher-bird  called  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire 
Wirrangle,  Lanius  cincrcus  inaj'or.  1678  —  Willnghhy's 
Ornith.  !i.  xi.  87  This  Bird  in  the  North  of  England  is 
called  a  Wierangle,  a  name,  it  seems,  common  to  us  with 
the  Germans,  who  (as  Gesner  witnesseth)  about  Strasburgh, 
Franckfort,  and  elsewhere,  call  it  Werkengel  or  Warkangel. 
1686  Plot  Staffordsh.  229  The  Butcher-bird  or  Wierangel, 
here  called  the  Shriek  or  French-Pye.  1885  Swainson 
Print.  pTames  Birds  47  Red-hacked  shrike.  Butcher  bird, 
Murdering  bird,  Ninekiller,  Weirangle  or  Wariangle  (York- 
shire). 

2.  Used  as  a  term  of  contemptuous  abuse.  rare~\ 
a  1400-50  IVars  Alex.  1706  A  wirlyng,  a  wayryngle  {Dubt. 

MS.  warlow],  a  wawil-ejid  shrewe. 

Warians,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Variance. 

tWaTibreed.  Obs.  Forms:  i  wear3(e)-, 
wearhbrcede,  6  vrarrybrede,  8  -waribreed, 
[OE.  wearhbrkde  wk.  fem,,  f.  ^wearh-  =  Ware 
sb.^y  pus,  matter  + -(^/-^e^/.?  cogn.  w.  brxd^tsh.l  In 
OE.  some  kind  of  ulcer  or  eniption;  in  l6-l8th  c, 

=3  Warbli-:  sb.t'  2, 

ciooo  JElvric  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  158/23  Impetigo, 
easan  wenn,  uel  wearhbrjede.  C1050  Voc^  ibid.  457/6 
Nenum,  wear^^ebraide.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  86  Jif  hwj'I- 
cum  wear^brxde  \t>.  r.  wearh- ;  L.  ttlcus]  weaxe  on  (jam 
nosum  o3oe  on  l>am  hleore.  1583-34  Fitzhehb.  Husb.  §  63 
There  be  beastes  that  wyll  haue  warrybredes  in  dyuers 
partes  oftheyr  body  and  legges.  1725  Bradley's  Family  Did. 
s.v.  IVarnel-worm,  This  Disease  in  some  Cattle  runs  into 
divers  Parts  of  their  Bodies,  called  by  some  the  IVari-brecd. 

Wariche,  variant  of  Warisu  v.  Obs. 

Warie,  variant  of  Wary  v,  Obs.^  to  curse. 

t  Wa'ried,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  Wary  v.  +  -ed  i,] 
Cursed,  accursed. 

<:975  Rushw.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiii.  19  Cym^j  se  waer^^ad  [Vulg. 
venit  7Halus]  &  ^eriseS  }?te  sauwen  wa;s.  a  1x73  Cott.  Horn. 
239  pe  were^ede  gastes.  C1250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  544  Mis-wiuen 
hem  gunnen  se5es  sunes, ..And  mengten  wi;^  waried  kin. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  2077  Fie  me  fra,  J>ou  wared  thing.  Ibid, 
10067  Quar-thoru  |7e  warlaw  wirid  wight,  For-cummen  es. 
13..  E.  E.  Allit.P.  B.  1716  Wale  wyne  to  py  wenches  in 
waryed  stoundes.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  i.  i  This  is  a 
wend  counsaile.  1340  —  Pr.  Consc.  6186  Yhe  weryed 
wyghtes  wende  fra  my  sight,  c  xyfSSc.  Leg.  Saints  xxviii. 
{Margaret)  526  pis  waryt  lug,  in  stui  set,  gert  margaret 
son  befor  hym  fet.  <:  1470  Henry  Wallace  vni.  1377  In 
waryit  tym  that  Hesilryg  was  born !    a  1585  Montgomekie 


Flyiiiig^  (Tullibardine  MS.)  607  Sua  knavishe,  cankerfd], 
execrabill.  And  vareit  ane  wicht. 

Hence  fWariedhed  [-head],  cursedness. 

138a  Wyclik  Wisd.  V.  13  In  cure  wariedhed  [Vulg.  »/«- 
lignitate]  forsothe  wee  ben  wastid.     Ibid.  v.  24. 

t  Wa'rier.  Obs.  Also  4  -ere,  5  -ar,  waryare,  6 
weriour.    [f.  Wary  v.  +-er^]    One  who  curses. 

J382  Wyclif  Ps.  xxi.  17  The  counseil  of  warieris  [Vulg. 
concilium  malignantium]  besegide  uie.  —  i  Cor.  v.  11  A. . 
cursere  [^/fljjjor  wariere  [Vulg.  nialedicus}.  ci^io  Lantern 
of  Light  131  War[i]ars,  cursars,  schidars,  sclaundirars  & 
blasfemars.  C1440  Promp.  Parv.  516/2  Waryare,  or  ban- 
nare,  in/precator,  -trix,  anathematizalor,  vialedicus.  1513 
Douglas  Mneis,  etc.  {1874)  IV.  226  That,  50U  to  pleys,  1 
set  all  schame  behind,  OfTeryng  me  to  my  weriouris  wil- 
fully. 

t  Wa'ri^,  V.  Obs.  {nome-wd,)  [?f.  Wary  a.  + 
-FY.]   trans.  To  render  wary  or  timorous. 

16x4  Sylvester  Panaretus  801  Parlt.  Vertues  Roy.  34 
Thou  [.'\ndria=  Fortitude]  art  lockt  vp  in  Princes  Cabinets; 
Among  the  Corselets,  which,  now  wariefied  Through  loue  of 
Peace,  they  haue  new  layd  aside. 

Warily  (we»'rili),  adv.  [f.  Wary  a.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  wary  manner,  cautiously,  f  watchfully. 

1552  HuLOET,  Warilye,  sdlerter,  uigilanter.  J55»9  Shaks. 
Hen.  I',  III.  vii.  61  They  that,  .ride  not  warily,  fall  into  foule 
lioggs,  160S  li.  JoNSON  Volpone  i.  v,  Shee's  kept  as  warily, 
as  is  your  gold  ;  Neuer  do's  come  abroad,  neuer  takes  ayre, 
IJut  at  a  windore.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  viii. 
33  More  warily  are  we  to  receive  the  relations  of  Philes, 
who  in  Greeke  lambicks  delivered  the  proprieties  of  Ani- 
mals. X658  Rowland  tr.  Moufet's  Theat.  Ins.  914  It  [sc. 
honey]  is  a  heavenly  gift,  and  very  profitable  for  men,  if 
they  use  it  well  and  warily.  1747  Wesley  Prim.  Physick 
(1762)  37  Take  ripe  Puff  balls.  Break  them  warily.  18^ 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  163  Surrounded  by  snares  m 
which  an  ordinary  youth  would  have  perished,  William 
learned  to  tread  at  once  warily  and  firmly.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  396  Iheir  adversaries  defend  themselves 
warily  from  an  invisible  world. 

t  WaTiment.  Obs.  ranr-"^.  [f.  Wary  a. + 
-MENT.]   Precaution. 

1506  Spenser  F.Q.  iv.  iii.  17  Full  many  strokes.. The 
whiles  were  enterch.iunged..  .Vet  they  were  all  with  so  good 
wariment  Or  warded,  or  auoyded..That  [etc.]. 

Warinar,  obs.  form  of  Warreneu. 
tWarine.     Obs.     [A    rendering  of    Buffon^s 
ouarine^  a  misreading  for  *ouarive,  ad.  S^,  giiariba 

{b  =  V).']     =  GUARIBA. 

^  1774  GoLDSM.  IVat.  Hist.  IV.  235  The  first  of  the  sapajous 
is  the  Warine,  or  the  Brazilian  Guariba.  [1785  S.mkli.ie 
Buffon''s  Nat.  Hist.  (1791)  VIII.  176  note^  Ouarine,  the 
name  of  this  animal  at  Maragnon.] 

"War-ine,  obs.  form  of  Wherein. 

"Warmer,  obs.  form  of  Warrener, 

Wariness  (weaTxnes).  [f.  Wary  a.  +  -nes8.] 
The  quality  of  being  wary:  cautiousness,  circum- 
spection. 

1552  HuLOET,  Warines,  solcrtia,  uigilaniia.  1561  Hobv 
tr.  Castiglione^s  Courtier  11.  (1900J  114  'I  he  discretion  and 
watinesse  that  count  Lewis  shewed  us  yesterday.  1666 
BovLE  Orig.  Forms  ^  Qual.  258  And  having  agen  made 
the  former  Experiment  with  more  wariness  then  before, 
we  had  the  like  success  in  our  Distillation.  1774  Reynolds 
Disc.  R.  Acad.  vi.  (1778)  221  He  that  is  forming  himself, 
must  look  with  great  caution  and  wariness  on  those  pecu- 
liarities or  prominent  parts,  which  at  first  force  themselves 
upon  view.  1821  Lamb  Elia,  All  Fools'  Day,  Prizing  their 
simplicity  beyond  the.. somewhat  unfeminine  wariness  of 
their  competitors,  I  felt  a  kindliness . .  for  those  five  thought- 
less virgins.  1871  Darwin  Desc.  Man  I.  ii.  50  Our  do- 
mestic dogs  are  descended  from  wolves.. and  though  they 
may  not  have  gained  in  cunning,  and  may  have  lost  in 
waryness  and  suspicion,  yet  [etc.].  1893  Lydekker  Horns 
^  Hoofs  106  They  are  marvellously  shy  and  wary,  this 
wariness  being  fully  confirmed  by  Messrs.  Danford  and 
Buxton. 

"WaTing",  vbi.  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  4 
varinge,  5  waryn(e,  varin,  6  wayring.  [f, 
Ware  v.'^  +  -ing  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb ;  spending,  investing 
(of  money),  f  At  the  waring  of;  at  the  cost  of 
(one's  life). 

c  137s  Sc.Leg.  Saintsw.  {Johannes)  125 [God]  >at  wald  hat 
men  mad  sic  varinge  As  for  almus  to  sel  )>are  thinge.  1494 
Halyburton  Ledger  37  Som  off  this  waryne  of  this  syd, 
iigli.  10  s.  7g.  1494  Ibid,  63  Som  of  my  varin  i^  59  U, 
13  s.  8  g.  1497  Ibid.  59  Item  for  my  seruissellin  and  waryn 
sen  my  last  cont,  10  H.  a  1572  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  i8.j6 
I.  2p  We  shall,  .defend  thanie,  the  haill  congregatioun  of 
Christ . .  at  our  haill  poweris  and  waring  of  our  fy ves,  against 
Sathan.  1586-7  Bur^^h  Rec.  Edin.  (1882)  IV.  487  Gevis 
power . .  to  Jhonn  Robertsoun  . .  to  tak  the  ay  this  of  the  mer- 
chants vpoun  the  quantities  of  thair  wayrings  and  guids 
schippet.  1752  Scoilands  Glory  <(-  Shame  {\^%t>)  65  And 
sure  I  am,  tliat  never  a  man  had  loss  by  such  a  wareing. 

t2.  Payment  of  a  price.   Obs. 

c  1315  E.  E.  Psalter  xUiJ.  [xliv.]  13  pou  salde  J>i  folk  with 
out  waring  [Vulg.  sine  pretio\. 

t  Wa'ring,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare~\  [f.  Ware  z/.i  + 
-INg2,j    Aware,  cognisant  of 

1571  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721}  III.  App.  lix.  200  He,. 
was  not  wytting  nor  waring  of  that  letter. 

War-inne,  obs.  form  of  Wherein. 

Warinstour,  variant  of  Warnestoue  sb.  Obs. 

tWa-risIl,  sb.  Obs.-"  [Connected  with  OE. 
wearr,  callosity,  wart :  see  Wakre.]    A  callosity, 

1570  Levins  j1/rt«;>.  144/11  A  warish,  cailus. 

+  Wa'risll,  v.'^  Obs.  Forms  :  3-6  waris,  4-5 
waria(s)che,  -ys(s)che,  -ea(s)che,  -isshe,  -ysh, 
-iche,  -yche,  -isse,  -ys(e,  warsche,  war3(s)he, 
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warche  {pa.  t.  wareat),  4-6  warysshe,  4-9 
warish.  [L  OF.  wariss-,  pres.  stem  of  wartr, 
g{ii)arir:  see  Goarish  v."] 

L  trans.  To  heal,  cure  (a  person,  etc.)  of,  {ptU  of), 
a  sickness  or  trouble. 

cxau  Kent.  Serut.  in  O.  E.  Mtsc,  31  Al-so  rafje  he  was 
i-wansd  of  his  maladie.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  21690  Quen  J>e 
stansed  men  moght  se  \>t.  nedder  on  |>e  tre  t»at  hang  |?ai 
war  all  warist  o  t>air  slang,  c  1350  St.  Peter  33  in  Horstm, 
Ai/engi.  Leg,{\ZZi)  ^g  Many  Jjat  war  seke  and  sore..prayd 
him  forto  be  J^are  belde  And  warisch  J^am  out  of  t>aire  wo, 
c  1369  Chaucer  Bk.  Duckesse  1104,  I  was  warshed  of  al  my 
sorwe.  C1450  Merlin  xii.  173  The  kyuge  Alain.. that  lith 
in  sekenesse,  and  shall  neuer  be  warisshed  till  [etc.].  1613 
R.  C.  Table  Alpk.  (ed.  3),  Warish,  ease,  deliuer. 

b.  To  heal,  cure  (a  sickness,  ill). 

(ri37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vii.  {James^  388  For-t>i  \f\  crafte  |?u 
ketli  one  me,  &  waryse  myn  Infyrmyle.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Melib.  P  320  And  therfore  o  vengeaunce  is  nat  warisshed  by 
another  vengeaunce  ne  o  wroong  by  another  wroong.  a  1400 
Stockk.  Med.  MS.  in  Archxologia  XXX.  353  Fastande  to 
vse  sponfull  thre  Till  his  sekenesse  warched  be.  1601  Hol- 
land Pliny  VII.  ii.  I.  154  There  be  some  there  who  warish 
and  cure  the  stinging  of  serpents  with  their  spittle. 

c.  inir.  To  recover  from  sickness  or  trouble. 
13..  Seuyn  Sag.  1097  The  child  warisscht  fair  and  wel. 

^1373  Sc.  Le^.  Saints  xxxvii.  iyincent)  336  And  fosteris 
hyme  wele..til  hebegyneio  waryse.  a  1386  Chavcer  Afeli^m 
P  16  Youre  doghter  with  the  grace  of  god  shal  warisshe  and 
escape.  c\^q  Promp.  Parv,  517/2  Warschyn'  or  recuryn 
of  sekenesse,  convalesco.  1530  Palsgr.  jTi/2t  I  warysshe, 
I  recover  my  helih  after  a  sycknesse  or  daunger  (Lydgat). 
1828  W.  Carr  Craven  Gloss.  II.  239  WarisA,  to  recover 
from  sickness.  /6id.  286  Hees  niver  warish'd  o't'  surfeit 
he  gat  last  Kersmas.  a  1864  R.  Ii.  Peacock  Lonsda/e  Gloss. 
s.  v.,  *  He'll  never  warish  on  it '  =  He  will  not  get  over  it. 

2.  trans.  To  guard,  secure,  protect,  preserve ;  to 
save,  rescue, 

£'1350  H^ill.  PaUme  2622  For  burwes  &  bold  tounes  al 
for-brent  were,  but  ^t  were  t>ei  wij>  walles  warchet  a-boute. 
13..  E.  E.  Aiiit,  P.  B.  921  Nov  walle  t>e  a  wonnyng  t»at 
pe  warisch  my3L  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  1306  How  a  bird- 
man  A  fr^bil  scnepe  warest  &  wane,  a  i56iB  in  Bannatyne 
^/5\  (Hunter.  Club)  233  Beir  Chrystis  croce..That  istosay, 
. .  Help  vthir  to  beir  that  ourladin  be :  Sa  sail  this  warld  be 
..warisid  accordinle.  1600  Holland /.izy  xxxii.  xxi.  822 
The  mediteraiieaii  parts  within  the  continent,  were  so  secure 
and  warished  from  the  Romane  forces,  that  [etc.}.  1601  — 
Pliny  xvii.  X.  I.  511  liut  everafier  it  [sc.  the  treej  iswarisbed 
and  s.-ife  ynough.  1674  Ray  ..V,  C.  IVortisy  IVarisht,  that 
bath  conquered  any  disease,  or  difficulty,  and  is  secure 
against  the  future;  alsfj,  well  stored,  or  furnished. 

Hence  t "Warishing  vbl.  sb. 

c  1^36  Chavcek  Melii'.  p  49  As  to  the  warisshynge  of  youre 
doghter.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  517/2  Waryschyngc,  of  seke- 
nesse, cottvalescencia. 

tWaTish,  ^.2  Obsr^  [f.  Wabish  j^,] ////r. 
To  become  hard  or  callous. 

1570  Lkvins  Manip.  144/4X  To  w^t\%h,  occallescere. 

Warish,  variant  of  Wersh  lU 

t  Wa*risome,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Wary  a.-¥ 
-SOME.]  Cautious  or  careful  {that — ).  Hence 
t  Wa'rlsomeness. 

1607  TorsELL  Four-/.  Beasts^  O/  Swine  682  When  the 
beasts  do  eat  the  white  [Helleborcl,  they  forbearc  the  blacke 
with  all  wearisome n esse  \sic\.  x6a8  Wither  Brit.  Rememb. 
IV.  2217  That  they  miglit.  .Amend  their  courses;  and  be 
warisotne  That  they  displcas'd  not  God,  in  times  to  come. 

tWa'rison.  Obs.  Forms:  4-6  wary-,  wari-, 
ware-,  (4  warei-,  vari-,  5  wory-,  warry-) ; 
-80un(e,  -8on(e,  4  -sun,  5  -sowne,  -sonne, 
summe ;  9  warrison.  [a.  OF.  warisoftj  north- 
eastern form  o^ g{u)arison  :  see  Gakbison  sb."] 

L  Wealth,  possessions.  7o  ^/Y«jf  (a  person)  in 
or  to  {his)  warison  ;  to  enrich. 

iJOT  R;  Glouc.  (Kolls)  2463  Hengist  \>2X  hor  maister  was 
he  (Vorligern]  3ef  him  lindeseye  Londes  vaire  &  Rentes  & 
tounes  grete  &  heyc  Ware  Jwru  him  &  is  men  in  vair  warison 
he  bro3te.  Ibid.  83^8  Mabile  is  dojter  was  eir  of  al  is  londe 
j/e  kin^  vor  ire  erltage  him  gan  vnderstonde  To  brings 
roberd  is  :>one  abast  in  is  warison  t>ere  f^oru  spousinge  of  ^ii 
mayde.  13..  Sir  Beues  (MS.  A.)  2142  Wide  whar  ichaue 
iwent  And  me  warisoun  ispent.  1390  Gower  Con/".  I.  64 
Bot  yet  his  herte.. Among  his  bedes  most  devoute  Goth  in 
the  worldes  cause  aboute,  How  that  he  myhte  his  warisoun 
Encresce.  Ibid.  I.  155  Mi  fader  hter  hatli  bot  a  Hte  Of 
warison.  c  1400  Vwaine  <V  Gaw.  018  Bot  i  sal  help  the  fra 
presowne,  And  bring  the  to  thi  warisowne.  c  1475  Ran/ 
Coiljear  nig  For  thy  my  warysoun  is  full  gude  at  bame 
quhair  I  dwel. 

b.  {To give ^  have)  to  warison'.  in  full  posses- 
sion. Also,  To  give  (a  woman)  in  warison  :  to 
give  in  marriage ;  similarly  to  have^  in  warison^ 
wed  to  warison. 

C1330  R.  Brunnk  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  1284  My  moste  fo 
&  my  feloun  Scl;al  haue  my  doughter  to  warisoun.  X338  — 
CkroK.  (1725)  21  Elfride  jwrgh  heriUge  toke  him  ^  corounc, 
&  gaf  Alfride  his  broker  Surray  to  warisoune.  Ibid,  ta  pc 
duke  wrote  to  l^e  kyng..Bisout  him..M  he  wild  hold  his 
oth.iv  ^eld  him  jiecorounof  Inglond..Or  Marie  to  warisoun 
wed  hir,  &  joy  it  wele.  c  1400  Ywaine  *  Ga7v.  2309,  I  sal 
hir  gif  to  warisowne  Ane  of  the  foulest  quisteruun  That  ever 
vit  ete  any  brede.  ^430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  10046  The 
lordeshipof  a  grete  tovn  He  yafe  him  to  his  warison.  ^1450 
Godstmv  Reg.  in  Andfor  this  cjuyte-clayme  the  forsaid 
Symond  yaf  to  her  ij.  shillings  of  Mluer  into  warison.  c  1460 
Oseney  Reg.  164  And  for  this  ?cvyng  and  of  this  present 
charter  confermyiig  and  warantiwng  aquite  &  defendyng, 
J«  foresaide  Nycoll  jafe  to  me  CI  Ii.  of  goode  &  lawfull 
moneyc  by-fore  handes  in  weryson. 

c.  fig.  Applied  to  an  immaterial  '  treasure  * ; 
esp.  a  maiden's  honour. 


a  1300  Prov.  Hendyng  21  Wyt  &  wysdom  is  god  warysoun. 
a  1300  Marina  109  in  Hoistm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  172  pou 
ne  dudest  nout  ase  hende  To  bynymen  Jjat  may  hire 
wareison.  1303  R.  Brunne  Haiidl.  Synne  2190  5yf  t?ou 
rauysshe  a  mayden  powre,..pou  hast  stole  here  warysun. 

2.  A  gift  bestowed  by  a  superior  ;  a  reward. 

13. .  K.  Alts.  2507  (Laud  MS.),  per  nasknaue  nequystroun 

'at  ne  had  his  warisoun.    1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1725)  325 

're  hundreth  marke  he  hette  vnto  his  warisoun,  pat  with 
lim  so  mette,  or  bring  his  hede  to  toun.  c  1375  Sc.  Le^. 
Saints  XX.  {Blasius)  270  His  wark  sal  liaf  warysone  &  of  lus 
master  benysone.  c;i44o  Promp.  Parv.  516/2  Warysone, 
donativum^  possessio.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  254  We  arn  alle 
felawys  in  goddys  host,  ^at  yche  day  fygten  as  his  kny5tes, 
and  alle  we  abyde  on  warysoun.  ^1460  Battle  0/ Otter- 
bourne  xliii.  in  Child  Ballads  III.  257/2  Mynstrells,  playe 
vp  for  your  waryson  And  well  quyt  it  schall  bee.  1470-85 
Malory  Arthur  ix.  xxii.  372  And  now  haue  1  my  waryson. 
a  1510  Douglas  King  Hart  11.  35  My  warisoun,,  .Lord,  pay 
to  me,  and  gif  me  leif  to  ryde.  1572  Satir.  Poems  ReJ'oriii. 
xxxi,  66  My  ladds  of  Leith,  be  wice — 5^  ^^"  3our  warisoun. 
b.  In  bad  sense :  *  Reward ',  due  punishment, 

?a  1366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  1537  He  \sc.  Narcissus)  lost 
his  witte..And  diede  withynne  a  lytel  space,  And  thus  his 
warisoun  [F.  guerredon]  he  took  For  the  lady  that  he  for- 
sook, c  1440  Vork  Myst.  xxxvi.  89  For  thy  presumpcyoune 
pou  haste  thy  warisoune.  1535  Stewart  Cri7«.  Scot.  (Rolls) 
III.  562  Robert  the  Grahame, .  .for  his  waresoun,  Vpoun  ane 
flaik  wes  traillit  throw  the  toun.  a  1578  Lindesav  (Pitscottie) 
ChroH.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  8  This  cochreine  with  his  companie 
Within  schort  tyme  gat  thair  warison,  On  lather  brig  wer 
hanged  schamefullie.  [i88x  J.  Sargisson  yoe  Scoap  31 
(E.D.D.)  Thoos  gittn  tliy  warrison,  me  lad;  lig  thee  theer 
till  sec-like  times  as  ah  send  for  theh.] 

^  3.  tr.  med.L.  gersuma,  ad.  ME.  GERSDsr. 

c  nso  GodstoTv  Reg.  156  And  for  this  yiftc.the  forsaid 
mynchons  of  Godestowe  yaf  to  hym  ix.  marke  of  siluer  into 
waryson.  /bid.  222  And  for  thys  graunt..the  foreseyd 
mynchons  yaf  to  hymxj.  marke,  ij.  shillings,  viij.  d,  in  wary- 
summe. 

4.  ?  Preservation,  defence. 

c  1450  Burgh  Secrees  2337  With  greet  rewardys  doo  them 
avance.  .Which  aldayes  besy  and  waking  oe  In  thy  nedys ; 
for  in  them  stant  the  warysoun  Of  thy  worshepe,  thy  lyf  or 
thy  destruccion. 

II  5.  Misused  by  Scott  for  :  A  note  of  assault. 

The  source  of  the  mistake  is  prob.  the  line  '  Mynstrells, 
playe  vp  for  your  warj-son  ',  in  The  Battle  o/'  Otterbourne, 
whi(!b  Scott  had  doubtless  read  in  Percy's  Rcliquts, 

1805  ScoTT  Last  Minstrel  iv.  xxiv,  Either  receive  within 
thy  towers  Two  hundred  of  ray  master's  powers.  Or  straight 
they  sound  their  warison,  And  storm  and  spoil  thy  garrison. 
18x4  BvRON  yuan  xv.  lix.  As  my  friend  Scott  says,  '  I  sound 
my  warison.'  1867  Contcvtp.  Rev,  VI.  342  He  thinks  of 
sounding  his  warrison  against  what  he  strikingly  calls  the 
army  uf  the  Philistines. 

warisse,  -isshe*  var,  ff.  Waiiisii  v.  Obs. 
Waritreo :  see  Wabytuk  Obs.,  gallows, 
Warius,  obs.  form  of  Verjuice, 

c  1435  I'oc.  in  Wr..Wulcker  662/X3  Hoe  ius  uiride,  warius 
{printed  warins]. 

Wark  (wiik),  warch  (wajtj),j^.i  Obs.cKc. 

dial.  Forms :  i  weerc,  3  warche,  5  werk(e, 
5-6  warke,  7  warok,  7-  warch,  9  wark.  [OE. 
wxrc  masc.  =  ON.  verk-r  (Sw.  vdrk  pain,  Da. 
vxrk  gout,  rheumatism) :— OTeut,  *warki'Z^  from 
the  same  root  as  *werko-m  Work  sb. 

With  the  dial,  variation  between  the  types  wark  and  warch 
cf.  the  similar  variation  in  ME.  between  like  and  ticAe  (Like 
a.).     The  form  7var^  may  be  partly  due  to  ON.  verkr.] 

A  pain,  an  ache. 

C900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  xix.  (1890)  322  Seo  readnis  i^ 
bryne  Jjaes  swiles  &  wa;rces.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  318 
WiJ>  ma^an  wiercc  wyl  pic  on  cu  meolce.  a  1325  Ancr.  R. 
326  pet  he  ne  mei..speken  ase  he  schulde,  bute  gronen 
uor  his  eche  [.'tis.  T.  warchel.  01400-50  Wars  Alex. 
2811  As  warysche  I  my  warke  [MS.  DubL  werk}  \>2X  I 
am  in  wonden.  14..  Medical  Receipts  in  Rel.  Ant,  I.  51 
For  evel  and  werke  in  bledder :  take  ache,  percel  (etc. J. 
c  1440  Alphabet  0/ Tales  265  Furth-with  a  grete  warke  went 
^urgh  his  hand.  1570  Lkvins  Manijb.  32/1  Warke,  ache, 
dolor.  1613  Potts  Discov.  Witches  I'sb,  Hee  hath  beene 
sore  pained  with  great  warch  in  his  bones.  1835  Brockett 
N.  C.  Gloss.,  Wark,. a  pain  or  ache.  'The  belly  wark.' 
1863  [C.  C.  Robinson)  Dial.  Leeds  s.  v.,  Gotten  t'  back-wark, 
shootber-wark,  leg-wark.  .—ne'er  wur  so  done  up  i'  my  life. 

t  Wark,  sb."^  Obs.  Also  8  werk.  [Of  obscure 
origin.]    (See  quots.) 

1707  Sloane  Jamaica  I.  Pref.  B  2  b,  I  know  not  but  that 
the  several  Species  of  new  Ferns . .  may  be  discover'd  upon 
some  of  the  Stones  or  Slates  called  Weik,  which  lie  in  plenty 
in  the  Strata  over  the  Cole-pits  in  many  Places  of  England. 
I5JS9  B,  Martin  Nat.  Hist.  I.  68  In  several  of  the  Coal 
Pits  of  this  Country  [Somerset],  the  Veins  are  covered  with 
a  Shell  of  hard,  and  stony  Substance  called  Wark,  which 
splits  like  Slate,  but  is  much  more  brittle. 

Wark  (waik),  warch  (wart J),  v.  Obs.  exc.  diaL 
Forms :  i  wseroan,  3  warche,  5  werk,  6  warke, 
7  warck,  7,  9  warch,  5-  wark.  [OE.  wmrcan  = 
ON.  verkja,  vir/:/a:— OTeut,  *werh/an,  f.  *iverki'Z  : 
see  Wark  sb.'^'\  intr.  To  ache,  suffer  pain  ;  to 
throb  painfully.  (In  OE.  impers.  with  accus.,  like 
L.  dolct:) 

a  1000  Sax,  Leechd.  II.  27a  S'f  hine  tnnan  waerce  jenim 
ni^es  ealaf5  amber  fulne  fete).  Ibid.  318.  a  ixxsAncr.  R, 
368  Leste  hor  heaued  aeke  [MS.  T.  warchej.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  523/1  Werkyn',  and  akyn'  as  a  score  lymme,  doleo^ 
indoleo.  C1440  Alpliabet  0/  Tales  100  Yit  it  was  a  grete 
mervayle.  for  for  all  bis,  nowder  warkid  hur  hevud,  nor  sho 
Icfte  not  t>e  labur  of  hur  handis.  c  1460  Towueley  Myst.  iti. 
260  Mybonysar  so  stark,  No  wonder  if  thay  wark,  ffor  I  am 
full  old.  cxjao  Skklton  Magnyf.  1581,  I  wolde  hauke 
whylest  my  hede  dyd  warke.    x%t%  Satir.  Poems  Reform, 


x\xiii.  77  For  laik  of  quhilks  my  heid  dois  wark  and  ^nik. 
1674-91  Rav  .V.  C.  Words,  Warch,  or  Wark,  to  ake,  to  work. 
i8a8  Carr  Craven  Gloss.  1841  Hartshorne  Salop.  Ant. 
Gloss.  S.V.,  My  corns  warchen.  1881  Sakgisson  Joe Scoap's 
Jurneh  50  (Cunibld.  Gloss.)  .Me  heid  warkt  as  it  had  niver 
warkt  afooar. 

Hence  WaTking  vbl.  sb.  and//'/,  a. 

cx^o  Hampole  Ps.  xxxvii.  2  |  in  arues  ere  fesiid  in  me  : 
J?at  IS,  )ji  vengaiince,  as  werkyiigis  of  body  and  saule.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  1238  The  souerayn.  .the  kyng  with  the  caupe 
caste  to  fje  ground,  With  a  warcliand  wounde  thurgh  his 
wedis  all.  Ibid.  10035.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  523/1  Werk- 
ynge,  or  heede  ake,  ctphalia.  t:i46o  Townelcy  Myst.  vi.  8, 
I  haue  maide  me,  in  this  strete,  sore  bonys  &  warkand  feete. 
C1470HENKY  /K«//rtt:^  VIM.  732  Thai,.  Wrocht  the  Sotheroun 
mony  werkand  wound.  Ibid.  658.  1596  Dalrymple  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  11.  157  Nocht  long  eftir, 
throuch  the  warking  woundes  that  in  the  battel  he  receiuet, 
he  dies.    Ibid.  II.  x.  397. 

Wark,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  Work  sb.  and  v. 

Warkefull,  obs.  form  of  Woukful, 

War-kettle*  Among  North  American  Indians, 
a  kettle  which  was  set  on  the  fire  as  a  part  of  the 
ceremony  of  inaugurating  a  war;  also_;?^. 

1754  Worldlio.  102  r  7  At  a  meeting  of  the  Sachems  it  was 
determined  to  take  up  the  hatchet,  and  make  the  war-kettle 
boil.  1757  [BvHKK]Europ.  Seitlou.  Auier.  1. 11.  iv.  iSi  The 
principal  captain  summons  the  youth  of  the  town  to  which 
he  belongs;  the  war  kettle  is  set  on  the  fire;.. the  hatchet 
is  sent  to  all  the  villages  of  the  same  nation,  and  to  all  its 
allies.  1764  Mrs,  E.  Carter  Let.  to  Miss  Talbot  3  Feb., 
'i  he  Duke  had  made  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the  wedding,  for 
the  Dukes  of  D.  G.  P.  B.  Lord  R.  and  other  chiefs  of  the 
war-kettle.  1776  Mickle  tr.  Catncens'  Lusiad  Introd.  p. 
Ixxxviii.  note.  His  [the  prisoner's]  dissevered  limbs  are 
boiled  in  the  war-keitle,  and  devoured  by  his  executioners. 
1791  J.  Long  Vcy.  Ind.  Interpr.  146  They,  .brought  him 
to  the  war-kettle  to  make  his  death-feast :  which  consisted 
of  dog,  lyger-cat,  and  bear's  grease,  [etc.]  . .  of  which 
he  was  compelled  to  eat.  i86x  Si'URGEON  in  Metrop.  Tai'. 
Pulpit  No.  383.  £83  They  shall  empty  their  war-kettle, 
and  they  shall  bury  their  swords. 

Warkmanly,  obs.  form  of  Woekmanly. 

Warlagi^h :  see  Wablock. 

Wa'rland.  Obs.  exc  Hist.  Forms ;  3  war- 
lond,  4  warelond,  5  warlant,  -londe,  5,  9  Hist. 
warland,  7,  9  wareland.  [f.  OE.  warn  defence 
(see  Wake  sb.'^)  +  Land  sb. :  in  AL.  terra  de  wara."] 
Agricultural  land  held  by  a  villein. 

See  Vinogradoff  Eng.  Soc.  in  Eleventh  Cent.  (1908). 

fTiiSB  Oseney  Latin  Rfgister  (Ch.  Ch.  MS.)  fol.  17  Unam 
hidam  terre  cum  quatuor  hominibus  de  warland.  1290  /«y. 
Post  Mortem.  C.  Edw.  I  File  56  (18)  (P.R.O.)  Le  warlond 
ejusdem  manerii  \sc.  Norcliffe  co.  Chester]  tenetur  pascere 
servientes  domine  regine  de  Maklesfeld  de  mense  in  mensem 
quolibet  mense  i>er  unum  diem.  1331  [see  Thigging]. 
1456-7  MS,  Bursar's  Bk.  of  Fountains  58  In  xiiij  acr.  et  ij 
Rod.  de  Warland— ix  s.  viij  d.  c  1460  Oseney  Reg.  30  pere 
also  j,  hide  of  londe  with  iiij.  men  of  Warlande  [tr.  quot. 
<r 1 158  above]..  ;  In  Weston  lij.  5erdes  of  londe  of  Warlant. 
Ibid.  31,  j.  jerde  of  londe  of  \>^  lordship  and  another  of 
Warlonde.  i8zi  Extract  Court  Rolls  Great  Oakley,  Essex, 
(Francis  Fisher  a  tenant  of  the  Manor  is  described  as  hold- 
ing 5  acres  of)  Wareland. 
H  Erroneously  explained, 

1688  Holme  Armoury  ni.  137/2  Wareland,  is  as  much 
Land  as  containeth  three  Lands.  [See  Land  f^.  7,  Loon'.] 
1691  Blount  Law  Diet.,  Warland,  'J  he  same  with  Warec- 
turn. 

Warlare :  see  Wrawleb. 

Warlau,  warlaw(e :  see  Warlock. 

Warld,  Warldlie,  etc. :  see  Worlp,  -ly,  etc. 

Warless  (wg-jles),  a.  In  5  werreles.  [f.  War 
sb,^  -f  -LES8.]  tree  or  exempt  from  war  ;  not  en- 
gaging in  war. 

1436  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  IL  203  And  thus  shulde  everi  lande 
one  with  another,  .life  togedre  werreles  in  unit^.  1857 
Chainb.  Jml,  VIIL  256  The  pale,  pure  crescent  in  the  war- 
less  heavens.  x866  Nealk  Sct/r/cnci's  ^-  Hymns  6  So  him 
they  lead  to  warless  rest.  1886  Tennyson  Locksley  Hall 
After  165  Eartli  at  hist  a  warless  world,  a  single  race,  a  single 
tongue.  Ibid.  170  Universal  ocean  softly  washing  all  her 
warless  Isles.     Ibid.  172  Who  can  fancy  warless  men? 

Hence  Wa'rlessly  adv.,  in  a  Earless  manner. 

1887  Harper's  Mag. }u\y  267  Little  flags  would  mark  battles 
all  over  the  map  of  their  country— the  country  Mademoiselle 
Couper  despised  as  so  hopelessly,  warlessly  msignificant. 

Warli(e,  -liche  :  see  Wakely  a.  and  adv.  Obs. 

Warlike  (w§'jloik),  a.  and  adv.  Forms  :  5 
Sc.  wir-,  weirelyk,  werlik,  5-6  ^S";:.  weirlyk(e, 
6  Sc.  were-,  -woirlike,  -lie;  6  warlycke,  warro- 
like,  6-7  warlioke,  warrelyke,  6-8  warlick,  (7 
warlique),  6-  warlike,  [f.  War  sb."^  +  -like.] 
A.  ad, 

1.  Of  a  person,  nation,  etc.:  Naturally  disposed 
to  warfare  or  fighting  ;  skilled  in  war,  martial ; 
courageous  in  war,  valiant ;  fond  of  war,  bellicose. 

\The  warlike  god,  the  god  of  war,  Mars. 

c  1470  Henry  Wallace  iv.  323  Thir  werlik  Scottis.  all  with 
one  assent,  Northt  so  our  Ern  throuch  out  the  land  thai 
went.  1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  75  Thinhabitantes  [of 
Jamaica]  are.  .warrelyke  men.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  in. 
li.  118  Warlike  and  Martiall  Talbot,  Burgonie  Inshrinesthee 
ill  Iiis  heart.  1599  Shaks.  etc.  Pass.  Pilgr.  147  Euen  thus 
(quoth  she)  the  warlike  god  enibrac't  me.  1610  Holland 
Camden's  Brit,  i.  712  Joane  wife  unto  that  most  warlicke 
(1637  warlique)  Knight  Edw.  Prince  of  Wales.  1635-56 
Cowley  Davideis  iv.  557  As  when  a  wrathful  Dragons  dis- 
mal light  Strikes  suddenly  some  warlike  Eagles  sight.  1667 
Milton  /'.  L.  iv.  902  The  warlike  Angel  mov*d,  Disdain- 
fully half  smiling  thus  repli'd.    1777  Robertson  Hist.  Amer. 
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WARLIKE. 

\n.  WTcs.  l85«  V.  5S4  The  warlike  Iribes  in  North  Americ.i. 
1837  \V.  Irving  CafL  BoHnei'illt  HI.  loo  Some  trifling 
asJstance  from  government,  to  protect  them  from  the  pre- 
datory and  warlike  tribes.  1837  Dickens  Piclnu.  11,  Mr. 
Winkle  retraced  his  steps . .  with  the  gloomy  and  dreadful  re- 
solve of  accepting  the  challenge  of  the  warlike  Doctor 
blammer.  v     1 

b.  Of  actions,  attributes,  etc. :  Martial,  valiant. 

ISM  KvD  Cornelia  iv.  iS5  AnA  so  let  his  warlike  browes 
Stillbe  deckt  with  Lawrel  boughes.   1836  Thiklwall  Grcca: 
xiii.  II.  190  These  exercises  do  not  create  and  are  not  sulfi- 
cient  10  keep  alive  the  warlike  spirit  of  a  nation. 
O.  Of  things:  Martial  in  character. 

cujo  Henbv  IVallact  viii.  1021  5eit  thai  within  on  lowd 
defyit  W.Tllace,  And  trumpaltis  blew  with  mony  werllk  soun. 
IMS  Shaks.  John  11.  14'  for  'his  downetroden  equity,  we 
tread  In  warlike  march,  these  greenes  before  your  lowiie. 
l6oa  —  Ham.  v.  ii.  360  What  w.irlike  noyse  is  this?  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  1.  531  At  the  warlike  sound  Of  1  rumpets  loud 
and  Clarions.  i8n  Scott  Roderick  >vl,  Then  peals  the 
warlike  thunder  of  the  drum. 

d.   Favouring  or  threatening  war. 

loiS  Waiion  (N.  Y.)  17  June  671/1  After  his  own  outgivings 
he  (Mr.  Brj-an]  had  the  effrontery  to  blame  the  press  for 
making  people  think  the  note  would  be  warlike. 

\b.fig.  Of  writings:   =  Polemic  a.  noiure-use. 

<ji«o3  T.  Cartwrighi  in  Presbyt.  Rev.  (1888)  Jan.  121 
Ambrose  and  especially  Austin  in  their  warlike  writinges  as 
they  are  termed. 

+  2.  Equipped  for  fighting  or  for  war.   Obs. 

c  ruo  Wyntoun  Cron.  ix.  xvi.  1704  Schir  Henry,  qwhat 
makisjow  to  be  Sa  wirlyk  as  now  heyr  we  30W  sc  ?  1563  in 
Rymer  Foedera (iTiiil  XV.  631  With  one  Shippe. .  Marchant. 
like  and  not  Warlike.  1591  Spknser  Virz.  Gnat  124  He, 
that.. No  deadly  fight  of  warlick  fleete  doth  feare.  1601 
Shaks.  Haiit.  iv.  vi.  15  Ere  we  were  two  dayes  old  at  Sea, 
a  Pyrate  of  very  Warlicke  appointment  gaue  vs  Chace.  1630 
R.  yohtison's  Kingd.  4-  Coiiimw.  537  Monasteries,  ancient 
and  warlike,  so  built  for  feare  of  theeves  and  pyrats.  1697 
DRVDhS  Virf.  Gearg.  ill.  285  If  to  the  Warlike  Steed  thy 
Studies  bend.     J711  in  lOth  Ref.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 

V.  124  They  are .  .destitute  of  warlick  ships  and  other  vessells. 
3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  war. 

iS6o  Daus  tr.  S/eidatu's  Comm.  78  b.  The  assemblie  of  the 
Empire.. was  in  this  warljke  preparation.  1573  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  xxxix.  93  For  ordinance  thay  dung  at  day 
and  nycht  By  weirlyk  volyis.  1585  T.  Washington  tr. 
Nichelay's  Voy.  i.  xxu  26  b,  (They)  surrendred  the  same 
Icastle).  .without  any  warlike  reason.  1S90  Spenser  F.  Q. 
II.  iL  16  They  were  two  knights  of  perelesse  puissance.  And 
famous  far  abroad  for  warlike  gest.     1591  Shaks.  i  Hen. 

VI,  It.  i.  44  Since  first  I  follow'd  Armes,  Nere  heard  I  ol  a 
warlike  enlerprize  More  venturous,  .then  this.  x6io  Hol- 
land Camden's  Brit.  I.  282  Who  being  brought  up  in  warlike 
feats.. most  manfully  defended  this  Castle  against  King 
Stephen.  167s  Trahkrne  Clir.  Ethics  363  A  w  arlike.field  is 
the  seed-plot  of  great  and  heroical  actions.  1687  A.  Lovell 
tr.  Tlievenols  Triw.  111.  xxi.  39  He  was  upon  his  return  from 
a  Warlike  expedition.  1784  Cowper  Tnsk  v.  234  Him  they 
serv'd  in  war,  And  him  in  peace,  for  sake  of  warlike  deeds 
Rev'renc'd  no  less.  1817  Byron  Man/red  111.  i.  141  Mortals 
.  .who.  .die  ere  middle  age,  Without  the  violence  of  w.-irlike 
death.  1846  Greener  Set.  Gunnery  81  All  our  arrangements 
in  warlike  preparations,  at  present,  involve  [etc.).  1847  Mrs. 
A.  Kerr  tr.  Ranke's  Hist.  Servia  342  Their  former  glorious 
warlike  exploits.. led  them  to  entertain  very  different  ex- 
pectations. 

b.  of  formation,  order,  etc. 
1S99  Alex.  Hume  Hymns  vii.  loi  Poems  (S.T.S.)  57  Euen 
sik..Sall  armed  be  that  day  with  spear  and  sheild,  Baith 
horsse  and  fute  in  weirlike  manerdrest.    1667  Milton/',  L. 

IV.  780  The  Cherubim.. stood  armd  To  thir  night  watches 
in  warlike  Parade.  1808  Scott  Mannion  1.  xx,  Were  I  in 
warlike  wise  to  ride,  A  better  guard  I  would  not  lack.  1S70 
Bryant  Hiadw.  102  With  each  A  hundred  youths  in  war- 
like order  marched. 

O.  Of  arms,  munitions,  etc. :  For  use  in  war. 
1561  Daus  tr.  Bullinger  on  A  foe.  xliiL  283  We  shall  learne 
also  howe  to  fight  agaynst  Antichrist,  and  howe  he  muste  be 
ouercomen  not  with  warlicke,  but  spiritual  weapons.  1585 
HICINS  Junius'  Nomencl.  183/1  Armamentarium,,  .din 
armourie,  or  place  wherein  warlike  furniture  is  kept.  1606 
Shaks.  Tr.  *  Cr.  Prol.  13  To  Tenedos  they  come,  And  the 
deepe-drawiiig  Barke[s]  do  there  disgorge  Their  warlike 
fraut-age.  165a  Wadsworth  tr.  Sttmiovats  Civ.  li'ars  Spain 

V.  XXX.  312  They  were  in  all  six  thousand  compleat  Foot  and 
hors,  besides  thirtie  Carts  loaden  with  Munition,  carriages, 
and  other  warlike  utensils.  1895  J.  G.  MiLLAls  Brcalli/i: 
Veldt  24  Ample  provisions,  ammunition,  and  warlike  stores 
were  deposited  in  the  hunting^arts. 

d.  Of  exercises,  training,  etc.  :  Of  a  military 
character,  martial.    ?  Now  rare. 

«S8s  1'.  Washington  tr.  Niclwlay's  Voy.  11.  xviii.  51  b, 
(They  arc]  exercised. .to  shoote,  and  doe  all  other  warlyke 
exercises.  l6»6  Gouge  Serm.  Dignity  Chivalry  |  7  Were 
Artillery  Gardens,  and  Military  Fields  for  Martial!  discipline 
and  warlike  trainings,  fostered.. thorow-out  this  land. 

4.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  warrior  or  soldier. 

1551  in  Feuiilerat  Revels  Rdm.  VI  (1914)  59  Item  for  our 
Master  of  y*  Ordnaunce  a  ffayre  apparell  warlyke.  1591 
Shaks.  t  Heu.  VI,  iv.  iii.  31,  1  breake  my  warlike  word. 
i6ai  G.  Sandys  Ovid^s  Met.  vin.  (1626)  150  For  when  he 
wore  his  fairely  plumed  cask ;  She  thought  him  louely  in 
that  warlick  mask.  1671  Milton  Samson  zyj  He. .In  scorn 
of  thir  proud  arms  and  warlike  tools.  Spurn  d  them  to  death 
by  Troops.  1813  Scott  Trierm.  1.  xvii.  Behind  him  were  in 
triumph  borne  The  warlike  arms  he  Lite  hadworn.  1818 
Shelley  Homer  s  Hymn  to  Minerz'a  5  From  his  awful  head 
Whom  Jove  brought  forth,  in  warlike  armour  dressed. 
+  B.  adv.  As  is  usual  in  war.    Obs.  rare. 

1583  A.  Melvill  in  J.Melvilts  Autob.  fi  Diary  {Woirotl 
Soc)  161  The  quhilk  merciless  men . .  ar  gorgiuslie  arrayit, 
and  accompanied  warlyke  with  a  sort  of  limniers  and  godles 
suddartes.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  vlll,  343  Some  warlike 
maim'd,  some  lame. 

Hence  fWaTlikely  adv.,  in  a  warlike  condition 
or  manner,     t  WaTlikeneBS,  warlike  disposition. 
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1548  Hall  Chrofi.,  Edvi.  IV  (1550)  1  When  his  army  by 
the  sea,  was  thus  warlykely  set  forward.  Ibid,  yj  b.  So  he 
hym  selfe  with  his  nobllitie  warlikelyaccompaignied,p.-issed 
ouer  betwene  Doner  and  Caleys.  1605  Warlikenesse  (see 
Warliness).  1606  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  Ixxxiii.  345  We 
shall  the  warlikenesse  compend  of  those  fame-wronged 
Men.  i6isG.  Sandys  yrar/.  1.51  Many  tall  ships.,  warlikely 
appointed.  i6j6  Sir  IV.  Ra-.u.'eig/t's  Gliost  3  The  Cound . . 
began  to  repeale  many  relations  ..touching  the  generall 
warlikenesse  of  the  British  Nation. 

Warlike,  obs.  variant  of  Wablock. 

t  Wa-rliness.  Obs.  rare-^.  [f.  Wakly  (2.2  + 
-NESS.]  Warlike  disposition,  valiantness. 

1599  Sandys  Euro^x  Spec.  (1629)  209  And  all  to  keepe  the 
Father  from  jealousie  of  his  owne  Sonne,  whose  brauenesse 
of  mind  and  warlinesse  \the  pirated  ed.  o/z6os  reads  war- 
likenesse! is  still  suspected. 

tWa-rling.  Obs.  Forms:  6  werlyng,  7 
worling,  worldling,  J-  -warling.  [app.  formed 
arbitrarily  to  rhyme  with  darling.  The  resem- 
blance totheSc.  WlKUSG  seems  to  be  accidental.] 
One  who  is  despised  or  disliked.  Only  in  the 
proverb  (see  quots.)  and  allusively. 

In  the  proverb  snarling  is  sometimes  substituted  for  warl. 
ing ;  the  form  ivorldling  is  an  obvious  perversion. 

1546  J.  Heywood  Prov.  n.  vii.  (1867)  65  It  is  better  to  be 
An  olde  mans  derlyng,  than  a  yong  mans  werlyng.  1604 
t?CHETTLE]  Wit  0/  Woman  F  4,  A  young  mans  worldling. 
1611  L.  Barry  Ram  Alley  11.  i,  A  young  mans  warling. 
1671  T.  Hunt  Abeced.  Scholast.  91  A  young  mans  Worling. 
1857  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm.  4-  Eng.  (1864)  III.  iii.  162 
Fully  does  King  Henry  appear  self-vindicated  from  the 
stigma  of  inertness,  the  failing  assigned  by  his  vixen  Mother 
as  justifying  her  schemes  for  aggrandizing  her  darling  at 
the  expence  of  her  warling. 

Warlock  (wg^l^jk),  sb^  Forms  :  i  weerlosa,  | 
■w^rlosa,  3  werlau,  werlaw,  3-4  warlou,  3-5 
warlagh(e,  warlau,  warlaw(e,  4-5  warlag, 
warla5(e,  warloghe,  werlaughe,  4-5  (6-7  -SV.) 
warlow(e,  4-6  (?  9)  Sc.  warlo,  5  -warlach,  war- 
loo,  warlowj,  werlawe,  6  .SV.  warloohe,  warlok, 
vairloohe,  varlo,  7  ?  warelocke,  warlike,  war- 
luck,?  (.SV.),  9  warlock.  [OE.  wir-loia  wk.  masc. 
traitor,  enemy,  devil,  etc.  ^  OS.  xudr-logo  wk. masc. 
?  deceiver  (once,  Hlliaiid  3817,  in  pi.  wdrlogon 
applied  to  the  Pharisees).  The  first  element 
is  probably  OE.  wair  str.  fem.  covenant  —  OHG. 
'Mara  truth,  ON.  vdrar  str.  fem.  pi.  solemn  jiro- 
mise,  vow  (cf.  Vxringi  confederate,  Varangian) ; 
cf.  OSlav.  vi'ra  faith.  This  is  a  derivative  from  the 
adj.  represented  by  OE.  wxr  true  (once.  Genesis 
681  ;  ?a.  OS.)  =  OS.,  OHG.  wdr  true  :-OTeut. 
*w!iro- :— Pre-Tcut.  *werb-  =  L.  virus.  The  second 
element  (.an  agent-n.  related  to  OE.  Uo^an  to  l.lE, 
belie,  deny)  occurs  also  in  the  similar  comps. 
dp-loga,  triow-loia  (OS.  treulogo),  wed-loia  (ME. 
wedlowe),  an  oath-breaker,  etc. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  original  sense  of  the  present 
word,  but  the  sijecial  application  to  the  Devil  (either  as 
a  rebel,  or  a  deceiver)  was  already  in  OE.  the  leading  sense. 
The  applications  to  sorcerers,  with  especial  reference  to  th.: 
power  of  assuming  inhuman  shapes,  and  to  monsters  (esp. 
serpents),  appear  to  be  developments,  partly  due  to  Scrip- 
tural language,  of  the  sense  '  devil  \ 

The  modern  forms  with  final  '[c)k  are  of  obscure  origin, 
for  they  appear  first  in  Sc.  of  i6th  c,  and  owe  their  spread 
to  Sc.  writers,  and  so  cannot  represent,  as  lias  been  assumed, 
a  Southern  sound-substitution  of  (k)  for  the  -ch  (x)  of  some 
of  the  rarer  North,  and  Sc.  forms.  From  the  first  they  have 
been  used  exclusively  in  the  sense  '  wizard  '.  Some  other 
word,  lost  or  not  discovered,  has  i>erh.  influenced  both  form 
and  sense.  ON.  varSlokknr  wk.  fem.  pi.  (cf  also  KrSar 
Mk)kur)  1  incantation,  suggested  already  in  Johnson,  is  too 
rare  (?  occurring  once),  with  regard  to  the  late  appearance 
of  the  -k  forms,  to  be  considered.) 

1 1.  An  oath-breaker,  traitor.   Obs. 

IVidsiS  q  (Gr.)  HreScyninges  ham . .  Eormanrices,  wrajjes 
wxrlo;5an.  a  1023  Wulistan  Horn,  (1883)  266  He  sce.il  wed- 
lojan  and  wairlo^an  hatian  and  liynan.  V  a  1400  Morte  Artlt. 
3771  Sir  Gawayne  i-wysse,  he  waytes  hym  wele  To  wrcke 
hyme  on  this  werlaughe  (Modredl,  that  this  werre  mouede. 
t  b.  A  wicked  person  ;  a  scoundrel,  reprobate ; 
a  general  term  of  reproach  or  abuse.   Obs, 

A 1000  yudith  71  (Gr.)  Weras  winsade  ..  Sone  wajrlogan 
[Holofernus],  laSne  leodhatan  laiddon  to  bedde.  1:1875 
Seiving  Christ  37  in  O.  E.  Misc.  91  Bi-leueb  cure  weorre 
warlawes  wode.  Al  hes  world  is  bi.heled  myd  hehene-hode. 
c  X394  P*  PI.  Crede  783  Wenest  l>ou  I'er  wold  so  fele  swiche 
warlawes  worl>en,  Ne  were  worldlyche  wele  and  her  welfare. 
<z  1400-50  Wars  -4 /ex.  4425  pus  fra  he  rote  of  ristwisnes 
rauyst  ere  3e  dene.  And  to  J)c  way  of  wickidnes  be  warlawes 
gidid.  1:1440  York  Myst.  xxx.  141  Sir,  what  warlowe  yow 
wakens  With  wordis  full  wilde,  t>at  boy  for  his  brawlyiig 
were  better  be  vn.borne.  Ibid.  xliv.  176  Undo  youre 
dores,  and  haues  no  doute.  For  to3one  w.irlowes  [the  Jews) 
will  we  wende.  C1450  St.  Cuthbert  4544  pan  all  be  hoste 
with  Elfride  To  Assendoun  l>ai  turne  pat  tyde,  Whare  l«i 
warlowes  w,ire.  1500-zo  Dunbar  Poems  xxvi.  Co  Catyvis, 
wrecliis  and  okkeraris,  Hud.pykis,  hurdaris  and  gadderaris. 
All  with  that  warlo  (Covetousnessj  went. 

tc   A  damned  soul  in  hell.  Obs.  rare. 

a  900  CvNEWuLF  Crist  1 562  Donne  mansceaSa  fore  nieotude 
forht  deorc  on  l^am  dome  stande3..bid  se  wserloja  fyres 
afylled  feores  unwyn^e  e;^san  xe(>read  and-weard  gode  won 
&  wliteleas.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  23250  pe  aghtand  pine  it  es 
ful  grise,  to  se  y>aa  warlaus  in  l»at  wise. 

1 2.  The  Devil ;  Satan.  Obs. 

Freq.  in  Cursor  Mundi,  where  ivarlau  occurs  as  a  genitive 
(:-  OE.  wxrlo^an). 
a  1000  Cxdmon's  Gen.  36  (Gr.)  [Godjsceop  Sam  werlogan 
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wraclicne  ham  weorce  to  leane.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  22275 
[Antichrist]  l>e  warlau  aun  child.  Ibid.  23747  Vr  flexs,J>is 
werld,  and  )^  wariau,  We  ar  bunden  vnder  t»air  au.  lifid, 
27060  For  qua  witstandes  warlau  will,  he  has  na  might  to 
do  him  ill.  C1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviii.  {Egipciane)  636 
[Christ]  M  ws  fra  be  warlo  wane,  c  1460  TowueUy  Myst. 
xiii.  640  That  warloo  to  sheynd  this  nyght  is  he  borne. 
rti568  in  Bdnnatyne  MS.  (Hunter.  Club)  78  Betuix  w-s 
varlo,  and  thy  weris  All  Clirystis  passioun  we  put  compleit, 
fb.  A  devil,  demon,  spirit  of  hell.   Ods.  rare. 

a  900  Cynewulf  Guthlac  269  Wid  is  ^es  westen,  wra;csetla 
fela,  eardas  onheele  earmia  gaesta ;  .^indon  wa;rlosan,  J^e  Jja 
wic  bu^aS.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2261 1  pan  sal  bai  t>at  in  helle 
es  cropen  Quen  sal  seine  )je  heuennes  open,  paa  warlaus  all 
sal  walk  J?an  vte.  c  1440  De  viirac.  B.  Marie  105  in 
Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  504  pe  foulle  warlawes  of 
helle  Vndir  \>^  wallys  skrykked  schille. 

f  3.  A  savage  or  monstrous  creature  (hostile  to 
men).  The  word  is  applied  to  giants,  cannibals, 
mythic  beasts,  etc.   Obs. 

a  1000  Caedmon's  Gift,  1266  (Gr.)  Frea  wold e  on  warloi^an 
wite  settan  &  on  dea3  slean  dsedum  scyldije  si;f;antmaecga5, 
gode  unleofe.  a  1300  Cursor  Jil.  7478  Alias  !  quar  sal  we 
find  a  man  Jjat  dar  J;e  fight,  for  mi  sake,  Again  yori  warlau 
[Goliath]  vndertake.  13..  £.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  258  f>e  hy^e 
lieuen  kyng,  Jjur:}  his  honde  my  t,  Warded  |>is  wrech  man 
[Jonah]  in  warlowes  guttez.  CX400  Destr,  Troy  303  So 
Jang  he  Jjat  dog  \sc.  Cerberus)  with  dj-nt  of  his  wappon,  J^at 

f>e  warlag  was  wete  of  his  wan  atter.  Ibid.  7765  Ihe  war- 
agh  [the  Centaur]  with  a  wicked  arowe  woundit  hym  be- 
hynd.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  3705  pai  went  be  waldis  &  be 
iA asti.s . .  And  armed  bud  )?am  all  Dee  for  angwischis  o  bestis, 
As  colwers  &  for  coltris  &  crabbid  snakis,  And  ojiire  warlawes 
wild  >at  in  J>e  wod  duelled.  a\^s  Polwart  Flyting  -w. 
Montgovicrie  634  Ane  vairloche  \v.  rr.  warloch(e],  ane  woir- 
wolf,  ane  wowbat  of  hair. 
4.  One  in  league  with  the  Devil  and  so  possess- 
ing occult  and  evil  powers ;  a  sorcerer,  wizard 
(sometimes  partly  imagined  as  inhuman  or  demonic, 
and  so  approaching  sense  2  or  3)  ;  the  male  equi- 
valent of  luitch.    Sc.  and  north,  dial.  ■' 

Frequently  used  by  Scott,  wlience  it  has  obtained^  some 
general  literary  currency.  On  the  form  tfaWwr^,  specialized 
for  this  sense,  tee  the  etymology. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1560  Segges.-bat  wer  wyse  of 
wych-crafte  &  warla5es  o)jer.  c  1460  Towtteley  Myst.  vjii. 
232  PA^ratf..  .Say,  whence  is  yond  warlow  [ M oyses]  with 
his  wand  that  thus  wold  wyle  cure  folk  away?  a  1585 
MoNTGOMKRiE  Mtsc.  Pocfiis  ill.  25  That  witch,  that  warlok 
\sc.  Fortune]  ..  Turnis  ay  the  best  men  tittest  on  thair 
bakis.  1685  G.  Sinclair  Satan's  Invis.  World  45  An 
eminent  Warlock  whose  name  was  Robert  Grieve.  1689  tr. 
Buchanan's  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos  65  No  Thief  or 
Warlike  will  willingly  compear  before  a  Judge  to  be  judged, 
C1730  Burt  Lett.N.  Scot.  (1818)  I.  234  He  was  himself  a 
warlock,  or  wizard,  which  they  knew  by  his  taking  the 
V.  itch's  part.  179s  Burns  Song^  '  Last  May  a  haw  ivooer* 
V,  I  gaed  to  the  tryste  o'  Dalgarnock,  And  wha  but  my  fine 
fickle  lover  was  there  !  I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock, 
a  warlock.  1816  Scott  Bl.  Divar/\\  '  But  you  forget  that 
they  sa^  he  is  a  warlock,'  said  Nancy  llderton.  'And,  if 
liis  magic  diabolical  should  fail  him,'  rejoined  her  sister,  *  I 
would  have  hiiii  trust  to  his  magic  natural '.  i8zs  S.  Hib- 
BtKT  Shcth  Isl.  IV.  576  The  warlocks  and  witches  of  Thule 
used,  by  the  same  means,  to  raise  tempests.  1840  Barham 
[ngol.  Leg.y  St,  Aloys^  The  gipsy,  .always  sneaks  out  at 
night  with  the  bats  and  the  owls,— So  do  Witches  and 
,  Warlocks,  Ghosts,  Goblins,  and  Ghouls,  i860  Lokgf.  Way- 
side Inn  1.  King  Olafv.  x,  In  their  real  forms  appeared 
The  warlocks  weird,  Awful  as  the  Witch  of  Endor.  1865 
Baring-Gould  Wereivolves  29  In  like  manner  the  Danish 
kingHaroldsenta  warlock  to  Iceland  in  the  form  of  a  whale. 
188a  Miss  Bkaddon  Mi.  Royal  I.  ii,  51,  1  am  prepared  to 
believe  in  witches — warlocks. 

b.  Sc.  In  weaker  sense,  a  magician,  conjurer. 
1721  Ramsay  Prospect  of  Plenty  ■j'^  But  gin  ye  be  nae  war- 
lock, how  d'ye  ken?  i8z8  Scott  Aunt  Marg.  Mirr.  ii, 
*  That  rascally  quack  would  make  my  fortune  were  he  to 
&tay  in  Edinburgh,' said  the  graduate.. .' 1  suppose  I  must 
not  ask  your  ladyship  anything  about  this  Italian  war- 
lock's proceedings?*  1877  A.  J.  Ross  I\Iem.  Alfx,  Eiving 
xiv.  197  *  The  Bishop,  .never  came  to  my  private  room., 
without  leaving  me  the  impression  that  he  was  — '  an 
auditor,  interrupting,  said,  *A  godly  warlock."  'Ves,'  re- 
joined the  speaker,  'that  was  just  it,  he  was  a  wizard..'. 
x886  Stevenson  Kidnapped  m,  I'm  nae  warlock,  to  find  a 
fortune  for  you  in  the  bottom  of  a  parritch  bowL 

1 5.  By  Dryden  taken  to  mean :  A  warrior 
magically  immune  from  wounds  inflicted  by  certain 
metals.  Obs. 

Dry-den's  spelling  perh.  indicates  that  he  imagined  the 
word  to  be  f.  War  sb,  +  Luck. 

1697  Dryden  Mncis  Ded.  (b)  4  b,  It  seems  he  [/Eneas] 
was  no  War-luck,  as  the  Scots  commonly  call  such  Men, 
who,  they  say,  are  Iron-free,  or  Lead-free. 

6.  attrib,  and  Comb.  a.  Appositive  or  adj. 
i"  Malignant,  wicked  {pbs^  \  in  later  use,  That  is 
a  warlock  or  wizard. 

c  137s  Cursor  M.  7489  ( Fairf.)  Agayne  ^one  warlagh  hethen 
J»ing  [Cotton  MS.  wreche  haij^en  J^ing]  for-soj?  I  drede  mc 
,  no}t  sir  king,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6425  Nay,  warloghe  wolfe, 
»  in  pi  wode  hongur, . .  The  tydis  not  to  taste  of  H^  triet  meite  1 
1560  RoLLAND  Seven  Sages  131  This  reid  Reifar  &  this  rank 
warlo  witche.  1683  G.  Sinclair  l^at.  Philos.  243  The  Devil 
answered, .  .1  and  my  Fatlier  will  come  and  fetch  you  to  hell, 
with  Wariock-theeves.  1685  ~-  Satan's  Invis.  World  123 
Saying,  You  Warlok  Cairle,  what  have  you  to  do  here  ?  1724 
Ramsay  Ever  Green  (1761)  I.  51  A  Byiand  Ballat  on  warlo 
Wives,  That  gar  thair  Men  live  pinging  Lives.  1786  Burns 
Brigs  0/ Ayr  T\  Uur  warlock  Rhymer  instantly  descry 'd 
the  Sprites  that  owre  the  Brigs  of  Ayr  pre.side.  (That  Bards 
are  second -sigh  ted  is  nae  joke,  And  ken  the  lingo  of  the 
sp*ritual  folk.)  1896  Kipling  Se7>en  Seas,  Rhyvte  Three 
Sealers,  A  Strahund  man  shot  blind  and  large,  and  a  war- 
lock Finn  was  he. 

b.  Tertaining  to  a  warlock  or  warlocks,  as  in 
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warlock  ciatv,  fight y  htoll^  etc. ;  warlock  brief,  a 
charter  conveying  magical  powers;  warlock 
feoket  ^f*.  (see  quot.  1810). 

1786  Burns  To  J.  Smith  3  Ye  surely  hae  some  warlock- 
breef  Owre  human  hearts ;  For  ne'er  a  bosom  yet  was  prief 
Against  your  arts.  1793  —  Soug^  ^N(nv  rosy  May  '  Chorus, 
Meet  me  on  the  warlock-knowe,  Daintie  Davie,  daintie 
Davie.  1803  H.  K.  V^hx-xv.  Lines..  sAokcn  by  a  LoverRem. 
1S07  11.  47  No  wicked  elves  upon  tne  Warlock-knoll  Dare 
now  assemble  at  their  mystic  revels.  1807  Tannahill  Soi- 
dier's  Ret.  ii.  i,  A  great  red  dragon,  wi  a  warlock  claw,  Has 
come,  and  wi  your  dochter  flown  awa  !  1810  Cromek  Re- 
$naifts  Nithsdale  Song  281  Jackets,  woven  of  water  snake 
skins,  at  a  certain  time  of  a  March  moon,  were  much  in 
vogue  among  the  crusading  servants  of  Satan  ;  and  are  yet 
remembered  by  the  name  of  warlock  feckets.  1819  J.  R. 
Drakk  Culprit  Fay  vjii.  Yet. .  If  thy  heart  be  pure  and  thy 
spirit  right,  Thou  shalt  win  the  warlock  fight !  1905  Aca- 
demy ^\  Oct.  1103/1  A  warlock  voice  from  the  slumber  of 
ages  stirred. 

t  Warlock,  sb!^  Ohs.  rare.  In  quots.  warloc, 
warlok.  [Perh.  repr.  an  OE.  *wmrloCy  f.  OE. 
watti  Ware  shy  guard,  safe-keeping  + /.iv  Lock 
j<$.2  It  is,  however,  possibly  an  alteration  of 
Warbok  sb.  caused  by  some  such  etymological 
association  as  that  indicated.  Cf.  the  senses  in 
mod.  dial,  ot  Warlock  z'.l  and  Warrok  v^ 

1.  ?  A  shackle,  fetter. 

13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  80  Pyncz  me  in  a  prysoun,  put  me 
in  stokkes,  WryJ?e  me  in  a  warlok,  wrast  out  myn  y5en. 

2.  A  fetterlock. 

1:1440  Proiitp.  Piirv.^ij/t  Warlok,  a  fetyr  \o\i...5erapedi- 
calis,  vel  compedicalis, 

WaTlock,  sb^  Obs.  (?  exc.  dial^  rare.  Also 
5  warich,  (?  warkecok),  warlok.  [Of  obscure 
origin.  The  early  forms  warich,  warkecok  are 
perh.  nearer  to  the  original  than  warlo{c)k^ 
which  may  l)e  due  to  association  with  Char- 
lock.] Apparently  applied  like  Charlock  (q.  v.) 
to  various  field-weeds  of  the  N.O.  Cruciferwt  esp. 
to  species  of  the  genus  SinapiSj  Mustard. 

c  1435  yoc.  in  Wr.-Wiilckcr  b^^lio-Hoc  sinapium^  warke* 
cok.  f  1440  Promp.  Parv.  349/1  Mustard,  or  warlok,  or 
sc(n)vj'ne,  herbe .  .simipis.  Ibid.  $17/1  Warlok,  herbe, 
truca,  c  14S0  Aiphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  37 /t  Ccnapium,  gall. 
ccneue,  angl  warich,  ucl  mostard.  1784-1815  A.  YousG 
Annals  Agric.  V.  251  (E.  D.S.)  Warlock,  Raphanus  Ra- 
pkanistrumKi)  Suff[oIk].  a  1850  W.  A.  Brousfielu  Flora 
Vectensis  {1856J  37  Sinapis  ni^ra,  L.  Common  or  Black 
Mustard.     Vcct.  Warlock. 

t  Wa*rlock,  sb.^  Obs,  [app.  a  real  or  supposed 
Norw.  word  :  cf.  Norw.  varde  (dial  vaU)  cairn.]  A 
cairn,  pile  of  stones  (in  Scandinavian  regions). 

1584  R-  Norman  ir.  Sa/e^ard  of  Sailers  51  Item,  if  it 
were  so  that  you  would  saile  into  Calfe  sound,  then  you 
shall  hale  in  by  a  high  land  which  is  called  Winge,  and 
there  stands  fiue  Warlocks  or  Homes  vpon  it.  Ibid.^  The 
fiue  Warlocks  or  Beacons.  Ibid.  52  b.  i6ia  Gatonbe  in 
Churchill's  l^oy.  (1732)  VI.  250  We  rowed  about  the  cape 
and  came  to  an  islaTid  whereon  was  a  warlock.  1614  K. 
FoTHKRBY  in  Purchas  Pilgrims (1625)  III.  725  Here  vpon 
tlie  moimiiiine  wee  set  vp  a  Waretocke,  and  then  came 
dowri'j  ri^ainc. 

Warlock,  v.^  Obs.  (cxc.  </ia/.)  rare.  Also 
warloke.  [l.  Waklock  j^.2]  Irans.  t  a-  '■  To  secure 
(ahorse)  as  with  a  fetterlock.  Obs.  rare— ^,  b.  dta/. 
(See  quot.)    Cf.  Warrok  v. 

a  1400-50  IVars  Alex.  769*  (Dubl.  MS.)  So  carez  he  in  Jw 
castell-;arde  &  commes  on  a  day  By  a  wyndow  als  l^is  wild 
horse  [was]  warloked  in  bandez.  1886  Clteshire  Gloss*  s,v. 
rpos  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  Pt^arlock,  to  tighten  the  rope  or 
cnam  which  binds  the  load  upon  a  waggon. 

War-lock,  v.''^  nome-wd.  [f.  War  sb.^  +  Lock 
V,  (?su^gest€^  by  Warlock  5bX}\  ^rcuis,  ?To 
bar  against  hostile  invasion. 

1800  HuRiJis  Fnv.  Village  40  The  western  fort,  ITiat.. 
war-locks  imminent  the  mouth  of  ()use, 

Wa'rlockry.  ?  Obs.  [f.  Warlock  sb.^  +  -ry.] 
The  practice  of  magic  (by  men,  or  male  beings)  ; 
wizardry. 

1818  Blackw.  Mag.  II.  527  Hence  proceed,  .the  warlockry 
and  fortune-telling  abilities  of  the  shrewd  sagacious  gypsies. 
zSzx  Hogg  Siege  0/ Roxburgh  i,  Sin'  the  Rhymer's  days,  the 
spirit  o'  true  warlockry  is  gane.  1831  J.  Wilson  in  Blackw. 
^<i^.  XX IX.  2 1  The  snadowso'a' the  eatables  and  drinkables 
that  his  wild  warlockry  cou'd  hae  conjured  up.  1834  Hogg 
in  Frasi-r's  Mag.  X.  404  Yes,  witchcraft !  Wicked  war. 
lockryc ! 

Warlogh(e,  warloo,  obs.  ff.  Warlock  sby 

Warlondo,  obs.  form  of  Wauland  Hist, 

War-lord.  A  military  commander  or  con>- 
mauder-in-chief.  Often  used  to  render  Kriegshcrr 
as  a  title  of  the  German  Emperor;  also  attrib. 

1856  Emrrson  Eng.  Traits^  Aristocr.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  77 
Piracy  and  war  gave  place  to  trade,  politics,  and  letters; 
the  war-lord  to  the  law-lord.  1875  SIorris  ^neids  ix.  39 
^ncas,  war-lord  wi^^e.  1888  Boston  {Mass.Ji  Transcript 
7  July  4/4  The  very  bristling  and  '  war.lord  *  talk  of  tlic 
young  Emperor  William.  1^7  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  534  The 
officers  of  the  [German]  army,  with  all  their  traditional 
loyalty  to  their  '  war-lord  '. 

Hence  Wa'rlordsliip,  the  status  of  a  war-lord. 

19x3  C.  Tower  Germany  To-day  ii.  36  The  Kaisership  is 
the  old  Presidency  of  the  bund  plus  the  warlordshlp. 

t  Wa*rlott.  ^ocaL  Obs.  [f.  war-  as  in  War- 
LANn  -t-  I,OT  sb."]  .Some  kind  of  waste  or  common 
lands. 

cijoo  Register  Ma/ton  Priory  {MS.  Cott.  Claudius  D.xi) 
306  Cum  prato  que  dicitur  Warlotes.    1614  Terrier  o/' Mor^ 


ley  of  Winterton,  Warlotes,  the  long ;  the  short.  1794  Act 
Inclos.  South  Kt'lsey-^  Commissioners  for  dividing,  .and  in- 
closing the  said  Open  and  Common  Fields, ..Warlotts,  or 
Whoselotts,  Furze  Leas,  and  Waste  Grounds,  within  the 
Alanor  or  Lordship  of  South  Kelsey. 

Warlou,  -Iow(e,  -luck:  see  Warlock. 

t  Wa'rly,  o-  and  adv,    Obs.    Forms  :  5  werly, 
Sc,  werely,   5-7  war(re)ly,  6  warely,  warlye, 
Sc,  werelie,  weirlie,  -ly,   weyrly,  6-7  warlie. 
[f.  War  jf^.l  +  -LY 1  and  -LY  -.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Skilled  in  war^  martial ;  fond  of  war,  belli- 
cose; valiant.    »  Warlike  a.  i. 

1413  Jas.  I.  Kiugis  Q,  civ,  The  werely  porpapyne. 
c  1475  Partenay  1362  The  petyuins  tham  bare  As  warly 
men  fre ;. .  Assautes  tha{y]  gafe  dyuers  And  sondry.  a  1513 
Fabyan  Chron.  VII.  {1533)  77  b/i  Y^  arche  bisshop  of  yorke 
..with  great  nombre  of  men  and  fewe  warly  or  discrete 
cheuetaynes,  yode  agayne  y«  Scottes.  1313  More  Rich.  Ill 
Wks.  (1557)  37/1  Richard  the  thirde  sonne.. was.. hard 
fauoured  of  visage,  and  suche  as  is  in  states  called  warlye 
\\^.quale  bellicosum  in ptirpuratis,  ac Martium  appellari^, 
in  othe*  menne  otherwise,  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr. 
Acad, !.  585  If  a  yoong  prince,  .be  wariie,  he  will  hazard  his 
subjects,  his  estate,  and  his  person,  to  make  triall  of  his 
valure.  1596  Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I. 
86  Thay  war  a  people  baith  ciuile  and  weirlie.  1603  Ver. 
STEGAM  Dec.  Intell.  v.  (1628)  122  The  lacke  of  Warrely 
courage  in  the  Britaines. 

b.  Of   actions,  things :    Martial.   =  Warlike 
a,  I  b,  c, 

1536  Bellenden  Cron,  Scot,^  Prohcme  Cosmogr.  262  Of 
feirs  Achill,  the  weirlie  dedis  sprang  In  Troy  and  Grece, 

?uhiil  he  in  vertew  rang.    1590  Alex.  Hu.me  Hymns  vii.  57 
'oems  (S.  T.  S.)  54    Slak  shouting  shalms  and    persing 
phiphersshill,.  .Cause  mightily  the  weirly  notis  breik. 

2.  Equipped  or  munitioned  for  war.  Of  a  horse  : 
Equipped  and  trained  for  war.   =  Warlike  a.  2. 

c  1470  Golugros  ff  Gaw.  493  Yone  is  the  warliest  wane, 
said  the  wise  king.  That  euer  I  vist  in  my  walk,  a  1513 
Fabvan  Chron,  vii.  (1533)  ^^s/^  1"^^  sayde  sowdiours  came 
vnto  a  castell..&  wan  it  by  strength,  &  after  vytayled  & 
manned  it  in  moste  warly  wyse.  1591  Harington  Orl.  E'ur, 
XXXIII.  Ixxxv,  This  said,  he  mounted  on  the  steed  so  warly. 
1593  G.  Harvev  Pierces  Super,  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  104  Could 
the  Wariie  Horse  speake,  as  he  can  runne  and  fight,  he 
would  tell  them,  they  are  hoat  Knightes. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  war.    =■  War-like  a.  3. 
1^57  in  R-  R*  Sharpe  Lond.  <V  Kingd,  (1895)  III.  382  Ships 

..  tn  their  most  defensible  and  warrely  araye.  ?ciso7 
C.  Brandon  [etc]  Justes  Ma^  ^  June,  Justes  yune  233  in 
Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II.  129  This  weerly  vsage  and  martes 
entrepryse  These  monlhes  twayne  yonge  folke  dyd  exercyse. 
1533  Bki.lesdes  /./V^  I.  L  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  13  Kinglatyneof 
laurence  assemblit  )>e  auld  Inhabitantis  of  his  realme..iii 
^aremaistwerclie  ordinance.  7^/*^.  i.  iv.  I.  32.  1544BETKA.M 
Precepts  l^ar  1.  cix.  Fv,  They  being  practysed  in  warly 
knowledge  can  discerne  what  is  profytable.  1548  Hall 
Chron.,  Hen.  ^,  45  b,  Kyng  Henry,  .determined.. to  set 
forward  in  performyng  hts  intended  purpose  and  warrely 
enterprise.  1570  Foxe  A.  ff  M.  (ed.  2)  II.  1000/2  The 
Hernaies  . .  renounced  the  league  made  before  with  the 
French  king,  refusing  . .  his  warly  stipend,  whereby  they 
were  bound  at  his  call  to  fede  hys  warres.  a  1676  Hale 
Prim.  Orig,  Man,  II.  iv.  (1677)  161  The  Manufacture, 
during  those  Warly  times,  held  its  course  in  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  Hans  Towns. 

4.  Belonging  to  a  warrior.  -  Warlike  a.  4. 
'S3S  Stewart  Cron.   Scot.   (Rolls)  \,  itj  The  king  of 

Pccritis,  in  his  weirlie  weid,  With  his  power  come  and  met 
corbreid.  1567  Gude  <V  Godlie  B.  (S.T.  S.)io7  His  wineis 
ar  thy  weirlie  weid  (r'.r.  weerely  weed].  His  pennis  ar  thy 
Strang  defence.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  i  Mace.  iit.  3  And  he 
..cirdcd  about  him  his  wariie  armour  in  battels. 
S.  adv.  In  a  warlike  manner. 
£'1400  Rowland  iif  O,  813  Kyng  askuardyn  in  his  gere 
Kydis  owte  a  course  of  were.  Full  werly  and  with  ill  will. 
ct47S  Partenay  1741  Then  thes  brethren,  ech  by  thaim- 
self,  tho,  So  ful  werrely  wrought,  can  noght  be  said,  lo  1 
159a  Wyrley  Armorie,  Capitall  de  Buz  xxiv,  And  goodly 
armd  beside  Him  stands  the  Duke  of  Orleance  warly  dight. 

Warly,  -lyohe  :  see  Wauely  a.  and  adv,  Obs. 

Warm  (w^im),  sb,'^  [f.  Warm  v.'\  An  act  of 
warming  or  state  of  becoming  warm.  Phr.  to  give ^ 
get,  have^  take  a  warm.     Somewhat  colloq. 

In  the  first  quot.  ivamnes  is  a  mistake  for  walmes :  see 
Walm  J(5.'  3  c. 

[165s  Walton  Angler  (ed.  2)  x.  2^9  Boil  it  [sc.  the  malt]  in 
the  kettle  (one  or  two  warmes  is  enough).]  i;r68  Ross 
Helenore  70  This  morning's  raw,  gin  yt  ve  a'  night  been 
out.  That  ye  wad  thole  a  warm,  I  mak  na  doubt.  iSoo 
in  Spirit  Publ,  jfmls.  IV.  6  The  dark  and  dreary  niglii, 
the  dreadful  storm  Drove  me  unwillingly  to  get  a  warm. 
1838  Dickens  O.  Tivist  i,  The  surgeon  had  been  sitting 
with  his  face  turned  towards  the  fire,  giving  the  palms  of 
his  hands  a  warm  and  a  rab  alternately.  1843  —  Chr. 
Carol  iii,  Sit  ye  down  before  the  fire,  my  dear,  and  have  a 
warm.  t%6\  —  Gt.  Expect.  W^y^han  I.. was  taking  a  final 
warm  in  the  chimney-corner  before  being  sent  up  to  bed, 
1861  Flok.  Nightingale  Nursing  55  If,  after  washing  a 
patient,  you  must  put  the  same  night-dress  on  him  again, 
always  give  it  a  warm  first,  at  the  fire.  1891  C.  Roherts 
Adrift  A mer.  120,  I  made  a  fire,  and.  .had  a  good  warm. 

Warm  (w^im),  a.  (and  sb.~)  Forms  :  i  wearra, 
2  weerm,  3  Orm.  warrm,  3-7  warme,  3-  warm. 
fCom.  Teut. :  OE.  wearm  =  OFris.  warm  (mod. 
WFris.  waerniy  NFris.  waiani)-,  MDu.,  I)u.  warm, 
OS.  warm  (MLG.  war{c)m^  LG.  warm),  OHG, 
war{a)m  (MHO.,  G.  warm),  ON.  varmr  (Norw., 
Sw.,  Da.  vartfi),  Goth,  warm-  in  wartnjan  to 
warm,  cherish  :— OTeut.  *warmo-f  also  *werm-  (in 
ON.  verme  wk.  masc.  warmth,  OHG.  wirma^ 
MHG.  wirm{e)  fern,  warmth). 


The  further  relationship  of  this  word  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
In  spite  of  certain  difficulties  it  is  probably  to  be  identified 
with  Indogermanic  *g^'hornio-t  or  *^"'hermo-  found  in  Skr. 
gharmd  heat,  Zend  gat^ma'  hot,  Gk.  0«pju,6«  hot,  l^.formus 
warm,  OPrussian^f??-;/:?  heat,  Albanian  s/arwi  heat,  Armenian 
yerin  warm,  derivatives  of  *g"her'  with  a  radical  sense  of 
heat.  For  another  possible  example  of  initial  iv  in  Teut. 
from  *g^'h  or  *glnv  see  WiLua.  Compare  also  the  similar 
phonetic  plienomena  in  Latin  whereby  older  g"^  gave  g 
before  u  and  consonants,  z'  before  other  vowels  (e.  g.  gurges, 
vordre). 

Some  scholars  have  referred  the  word  to  a  root  *u'ef--  found 
in  Lith.  virti  to  cook(trans.),  OSl.  rreti  to  boil,  cook  (intr.), 
variti  to  cook  (trans.),  varii  hot.  The  primaiy  sense  of  this 
root,  however,  seems  to  be  ratjier  'to  well  up,  bubble'  than 
'  to  be  hot ' ;  cf.  Lith.  versme  a  spring.  The  root  is  con- 
fined to  the  llaltO'Slav.  langs.,  and  in  them  has  no  deriva* 
tive  corresponding  in  sense  and  suffix  to  the  Teut.  adj.,  which 
on  the  other  view  represents  a  widespread  Indog^imanic 
formation.] 

A.  aiij. 

1.  Having  a  fairly  high  temperature  ;  affording 
or  giving  out  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  (less 
than  that  indicated  by  hot'). 

a.  of  natural  agencies  and  things,  as  the  weather, 
air,  climate,  soil. 

Out  of  God's  {Christ's)  blessing  into  the  warm  sun :  see 
Gou  sb.  5  c. 

c  888  /Elfred  Boeth.  xxxiii.  §  5  Sie  lyft . .  is  agber  ?;e  ceald 
ge  wEEP-ge  wearm.  a  1000  Boeth.  Mett.  xi.  61  Sumor  a;fter 
cymeS,  wearm  ^ewideru.  a  1250  Owl  ^  Night.  622  par  inne 
ic  habbe  god  ihold  A  winire  warm  a  sumere  cold.  1377 
Langl.  p.  pi.  B.  xviii.  410  Is  no  weder  warmer  Jjan  after 
watery  cloudcs.  cx^^o  Pallad.on  Husb.i.^j^  Inspryngyne 
of  the  mone  is  best  to  sowe,  In  dayis  warm.  1540  Palsgb. 
Acolastus  II.  L  H  iij,  To  leappe  out  of  the  halle,  into  the 
kytchyn,  or  out  of  Chrystis  blessynge  in  to  a  warme  sonne. 
1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  58  [Rain  falls/sum  tyme  in  soft  &  varme 
schouris.  1577  B.  Gooce  tr.  Heresbach  s  Husb.  i.  34  Pease 
.  .must  be  sowen  in  warme  groundes.  1727  E.  Laurknce 
Duty  of  Steward  75  On  a  warm  soil  well  shelter'd  with  Trees 
and  Hills.  1750  Gray  Elegy  87  The  warm  precincts  of  the 
chearfulday.  1774G0LDSM.  JVaA  Hist.  VI.  347  The  prisoners 
of  congelation,  .waiting  the  approach  of  a  warmer  sun,  to 
restore  them  at  once  to  life  and  liberty.  1833  Arnott  Physics 
(^853)  35  Enj;land  is  much  warmer  in  winter  than  central 
Germany,  which  lies  south  of  England.  1854  Poultry  Chron. 
1.  243  We.. stand  much  in  need  of  warm  weather,  and 
especially,  warm  nights  for  the  young  poultry.  1915  Blackiv. 
Mag.  Apr.  467  A  warm  south  wind  was  melting  the  fall  (of 
snow]. 

b.  of  Other  things,  typically  with  reference  lo 
aitificial  heating. 

c  1383  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  914  His  swerd  sche  tok  a.swythe 
That  warm  was  of  hire  louys  blod  &  hot.  1577  B.  Googe  tr. 
Hsresbach's  Husb.  in.  119  b,  In  winter,  your  stable  should 
rather  be  warme,  then  hot.  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  ^  CI.  \\\.  i.  6 
Whilst  yet  with  Parthian  blood  thy  Sword  is  warme.  1697 
Drvden  jE^neis  xi.  323  'I'hey  rake  the  yet  warm-Ashes,  from 
below,  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  11  Mar.  1651,  I'hey,. carried 
him  before  a  warme  fire  to  bring  him  to  himselfe.  1741  M. 
Grindal  [title)  Warm  Beer,  a  Treatise  proving,  .that  lieer 
so  qualify'd,  is  far  more  whulesome  than  that  which  is  drank 
Cold.  ..With  a  full  Confutation  of  all  the  Objections,  .against 
Drink  being  used  Warm.  1764  Whvtt  Qbserv.  Nervous 
Disorders  (1767)  434  The  warm  bath  affects  the  nerves  with 
an  agreeable  sensation,  removes  spasms  in  the  small  vessels, 
(etc.].  1848  Dickens Z>(?«//'0'  v.  Promise  me  to  lake  a  little 
something  warm  before  you  go  to  bed.  1849  James  Wood' 
man  vii,  Our  houses  are  more  warm  and  air-iight  than  those 
of  that  day.  1871  A.  Meado'.vs  iSlidwifery  (ed.  2)  339  Warm 
poultices  should  also  be  kept  over  the  abdomen. 

c.  Jig.  To  keep  a  seat  ox  place  warm  :  to  occupy 
il  temporarily  for  another  who  is  not  yet  qualified 
to  hold  it.     (Cf.  Warming-pan  3  c.) 

184s  Jerrold  St,  Giles  vi.  (1851)  55  Of  course,  the  borough 
will  be  kept  warm  for  the  young  gentleman. . .  He  may  count 
upon  my  vote.  1853  Mrs.  Gaskell  Ruth  xxi.  Before  the 
Cranworths  had  determined  who  should  keep  the  seat  warm 
till  the  eldest  son  came  of  age. 

2.  Of  the  body,  the  blood,  etc.  :  Having  the 
degree  of  heat  natural  to  the  living  organism. 

a  1000  Riddles  v.  7  Wearm  Hm  Sebundenne  bcas  bersteS 
bwilum.  CX200  Ormin  10146  Forr)n  j^att  itt  [the  tunic]  iss 
neh  t^e  lich  &  halde]>)>  warrm  t>e  mare.  1338  K.  Brunne 
Chron.  (1810)  36  pe  blode  was  bo^)e  warme  &  fresh,  Jjai  of  (jc 
schankes  lete.  1:1386  Chaucer  Somfn,  T.  119  Though  I 
him  wrye  a-nyght  and  make  hym  warm.  156a  J.  Hevwood 
Prov.  f^,F.pigr.  (1867)  148  Thou  art  wyse  inough,  \i  thou 
keepe  thee  warme.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  iii.  ii.  9  A 
fur'd  gowne  lo  keepe  him  warme.  1693  Drvden  Persius  vi. 
13  For  me,  my  warmer  Con.stitution  wants  More  cold,  than 
our  Ligurian  Winter  grants.  1697  —  ^'Eneis  11.  867  Go  you, 
whose  Blood  runs  warm  in  ev'ry  Vein.  1754  Gray  Progr, 
Poesy  40  O'er  her  warm  cheek,  and  rising  bosom.  1855 
Poultry  Chron.  III.  398  New  milk,  warm  from  the  cow.  1878 
Browning  La  Saisiaz  21  At  the  least  warm  touch  of  hand. 
1919  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  644/2,  I  found  the  carcase  of  a 
hartebeeste  still  warm. 

fis*  "^TSJ  Pope  Hor,  Ep.  11.  i.  147  Then  Marble,  soften'd 
into  life,  grew  warm. 

b.  Of  persons :  Glowing  with  exertion  or 
exercise,  with  eating  and  drinking,  etc. ;  often  with 
mixture  of  one  of  the  senses  10-12.  Of  exercise  : 
Strenuous  enough  to  raise  one*s  temperature, 

x6o6  Shaks.  Tr,  -S-  Cr.  iv.  v.  118,  I  am  not  warme  yet,  let 
vs  fight  againe.  1665  Drvden  Ind.  Emp.  \\\.  i,  And  Fighting 
gains  us  but  to  dye  more  warm.  1746  Francis  tr.  Horace, 
Art  of  Poetry -^-x  A  lawless  Croud,  with  Wine  and  Feasting 
warm.  1^53^  jane  Collier  Art  Torment.  1.  ii.  61  For 
although  It  IS  noble  sport  lo  have  a  girl  of  sense  to  work 
upon,  yet  'tis  warm  exercise.  1769  Ann,  Reg.  25  There  is 
nothing  thai  an  army  will  not  attempt  or  endure  for  a  general 
who  keeps  the  soldiers  warm  in  continual  actioti.  1850 
Tennyson  In  Mem.  xc.  g  'Twas  well,  indeed,  when  warm 
with  wine.  To  pledge  them  with  a  kindly  te.ir.     1900  Pall 
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Mnil  Miiff.  May  43,  I  was  warm  from  my  company,  and  was 
propelled  by  an  abundant  flow  of  vitality. 

c.  Applied  to  tears. 

iw  Lancl.  /'.  /*/.  U.  xv,  187  And  with  warme  water  at  his 
eyghen  wasshenhem  after.  X483CAXTON  GoldmLeg.  106/1 
Th  .'nne  she.  .prayed  god  wyth  warme  teerys  to  helpe  nyr. 
1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  m.  i.  ao  In  Winter  wiih  warme  teares 
He  melt  the  snow.  1648  lip.  Hall  Sel,  Th.  Ixxvi.  221  But 
if.  .we  shall  suffer  our  selves  to  be  drawn  away  into  some 
heinous  wickedness,  it  must  cost  warm  water  to  recover  us. 

d.  Of  a  kiss,  embrace  (combining   the   literal 
idea  of  bodily  warmth  with  ihat  of  affection). 

1588  Shaks.  Tit,  A.s\  iii.  15^  Oh  take  this  warme  kisse  on 
thy  pale  cold  lips,  a  1764  R.  Lloyd  Whim  45  Give  me  the 
man . .  Who . .  Can  meet  him  wit  h  a  warm  embrace.  1822  M.  A. 
Kfxty  Ostnotui  I.  29  Imprinting  on  it  another  fond  warm 
kiss.  1866  Trollopb  Claverings  iv,  With  the  kiss  of  the 
dear,  rgodest,  affectionate  girl  still  warm  upon  his  lips. 

e.  =  Warm-hloodeu.  rare* 

1793  T.  Beddoes  Calculus  etc.  242  The  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood  of  wann  animals. 

3.  Of  clothing,  or  the  natural  integument  of 
animals  :  Made  of  material  which  retains  heat  in 
the  body. 

a\x%%  Ancr,  R.  418  pet  heo  [i.e.  your  clothesjbeon  unorne 
&  warme  &  wel  i-wrouhte.  a  ^"^30  Cursor  AT.  23000  (Edinb.) 
Of  nakidhed  quen  I  drow  harme,  Ye  gaf  me  cle)»ing  t>at  was 
warme.  01450  Mirk's  Festial  3gA6  Hit  wer  almes  forto 
«:ue  5ondyr  pore  man  warmer  elopes  J>en  he  haj?e.  153S 
CoVEBDALE  ^ob  xxxvii.  17  And  how  thy  clothes  are  warme, 
when  the  londe  is  still  thorow  the  south  wynde  ?  1653  in 
i  'cmey  Mem.  (1904)  I.  547  Here  is  now  some  cold  snowie 
weather  approaching,  which  incites  mee  to  putt  on  warmer 
cloths.  1774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  39  These  are 
generally  cloathed  with  a  warmer  coat  of  feathers.  1849 
James  Woodman  xi,  Would  that  I  had  brought  warmer 
garments.  1917  H.  Gibson  Diplom.  Diary  259  Mrs.  Whit- 
lock.,  is  busy  getting  warm  clothing  for  the  poor. 

4.  Of  a  drug  or  edible :  Producing  a  sensation  of 
heat  in  the  body. 

1737  J.  Stevenson  in  Med.  £ss.  IV.  ^87  Common  Practice 
bids  us.. give  warm,  generous  Medicines,  Alexipharmicks, 
and  all  of  that  Tribe  that  heats,  stimulates  and  forces  Sweat. 
x83a-7  Good  Study  Med.  (1829)  I.  251  A  pretty  free  dose  of 
turpentine,  or  some  of  the  warmer  balsams.  184a  Loudon 
SubtiHfan  Hort.  689  Its  seed-pods.. make  a  warm  aromatic 
pickle. 

5.  Of  a  scent  or  traU :  Fresh,  strong. 

1713  Gay  Rural  Sports  il  68  The  scent  grows  warm ;  he 
stops ;  he  springs  the  prey.  183a  P.  Egan's  lik.  Sports  21 1/3 
As  the  scent  grew  warmer,  the  certainty  of  finding  was  con- 
firmed. 

6.  Of  the  person  chosen  to  seek  or  guess,  in 
children's  games :  Being  near  the  object  souglit ; 
being  on  the  verge  of  finding  or  guessing.     Also 

i860  All  Year  Round  4  Feb.  339/2  Here  I  get '  warm  ',  as 
children  say.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  \\\.  vi,  He's  warm... 
He's  precious  warm.  He's  close.  1893  Nation  (N.Y.)  24 
Aug.  139/3  Showing  how  the  author  was  warm ',  and  passed 
writhout  seeing  it  very  near  to  the  object  of  his  search. 

+  7.  Comfortable,  comfortably  settled  {in  a  seat, 
throne,  office) ;  securely  established  in  (possession 
of).  Also,  with  converse  construction,  to  feel  the 
crown  warm  upon  one^s  head.  Obs, 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  ni.  1630  Be  not  to  rakel  l>ough  hou 
sitte  warme.  f  1430  How  IVise  Man  taught  Son  ii^mBabees 
Bk.  5 1  If  \>o\x  be  weel  at  eese,  And  warme  amonge  \>\  nei^boris 
sitte.  1601  Imp.  Consid.  Sec.  Priests  (1675)  55  Her  Highness 
had  scarcely  felt  the  Crown  warm  upon  her  head,  but  it  was 
challenged  from  her.  i6to  B.  Jonson  Alchemist  11.  vi,  A 
Gentleman,  newly  warme  in  his  land.  16x4  Ralegh  Hist. 
World  II.  xviL  §  4.  481  The  Philistims  hearing  that  Dauid  was 
now  anointed  king.. thought  to  try  him  in  the  beginning, 
before  hee  was  fully  warme  in  his  seat.  1647  N.  Bacon  Disc. 
Govt.  Ene.  1.  xlvii.  (1739)  78  The  conquering  King  was  scarce 
warm  in  his  Throne,  whenas  the  Pope  demanded  Fealty  of 
him  for  the  Crown  of  England,  a  1670  Wood  Z.j^  {O.H.S.)I. 
129  A.  W.  seemed  very  sorry  at  this  news,  because  he  was  well 
and  warme  where  he  was.  1715  M.  Davies  At/ten.  Brit.  I. 
47  Before  he  was  quite  warm  in  Winchester,  he  fell  into  the 
King's  displeasure.  1809  W.  Irving  Knickerb.  vii.  iii.  (1900) 
258  Scarcely  had  the  worthy  Mynheer  Beekman  got  warm 
in  the  seat  of  authority  on  the  South  River  than  enemies 
began  to  spring  up  all  around  him. 

8.  Comfortably  off,  well  to  do  ;  rich,  affluent. 
Now  chiefly  colioq. 

1571  Campion  Hist  Irei.  ir.  ix.  (1633)  114  But  you  are  well 
and  warme  and  so  hold  you.  «573-8o  Tusser  Hnsb.  (1878) 
8  But  I  must  plaie  the  farmer,  and  yet  no  whit  the  warmer. 
A  1624  Bp.  M.  Smith  Serm.  (1632)  118  All  things  seeme  to 
fall  out  alike,  to  the  one  and  to  the  other  :  nay,  the  wicked 
seeme  to  be  the  warmer,  and  to  haue  a  greater  portion  in  this 
life.  i6»6  MiDDLETON  Anything  Quiet  Life  i.  i,  You  are 
warm,  and  blest  with  a  fair  wife.  1699  Farquhar  Love  ff 
Bottle  I.  2  Your  warm  fellows  are  so  far  above  the  sense  of 
our  Misery,  that  they  can't  pitty  us.  171a  Steele  Sped. 
No.  ^50  S  2  For  who  does  not  know  or  imagine  the  Comforts 
of  being  warm  or  living  at  Ease?  1741  FikldingJ.  Andreivs 
II.  XIV,  *  Though  I  am  but  a  curate,'  says  TruIIiber,  *  I  believe 
I  am  as  warm  as  the  vicar  himself.'  1766  Goldsm.  Vicar  W. 
xvi.  They  who  had  warm  fortunes  were  always  sure  of  getting 
good  husbands.  1767  A.  Young  Farmer^  Lett.  74  These 
farmers,  and  their  warm,  comfortable  families,  are  of  great 
consequence  to  the  well  being  of  agriculture  itself.  1834 
Macaulav  in  Life  ^  Lett.  (1880)  I.  381  K  warm  man;  a 
fellow  who  will  cut  up  well,  x888  Ridhr  Haggard  CoL 
Qnaritck  xxviii.  He  is  about  the  warmest  man  in  our  part  ol 
the  country.  1908  J.  .S.  Fletchkr  Mothers  in  Israel  304 
With  the  serene  consciousness  of  his  value  as  a  warm  man. 
XQSO  Guardian  ^  Nov,  1034/4  In  1836  he  was  presented .  .to 
the  very  snug  vicarage  ofCheddar,  and  a  year  later  he  took 
to  himself  the  still  warmer  benefice  of  Wiveliscombe. 

9.  Of  fighting,    conflict,   an  onset :    Vigorously 
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conducted  ;  pressing  hard  on  or  harassing  the  foe  ; 
also  fig.  Of  a  combatant  :  Dangerous  to  tackle. 
Of  a  locality  :  Dangerous  to  live  in,  inhabited  by 
turbulent  spirits.  Phr.  warm  work,  hot  fighting. 
To  make  it  (or  things)  warm  for  (a  person)  :  to 
attack  or  *  go  for  *  him,  to  involve  in  hostilities  or 
broils. 

1627  J.  Taylor  (Witer  P.)  Arviado  C2,  The  Sweat,  a 
vessell  of  warme  imployment  or  hot  seruice.  1667  Hatton 
Corr.  (Camden)  53  You  may  easily  imagine  this  does  give  us 
a  warme  alarum.  1682  Bunvan  Holy  War  (1905)  235  They 
had  from  the  Camp  of  Shaddai  such  frequent,  warm,  and 
'terrifying  alarms.  17*6  Shelvocki-:  I'oy.  round  World  163, 
I  saw  the  Mercury  standing  out  of  the  bay,  Ijy  which  I  judged 
the  ship  was  too  warm  for  her,  1759  R.  Rogers  Jrnls. 
(1769)  1 19  The  Canadians  and  Indians,  .were  soon  stopped  by 
a  warm  fire  from  the  Rangers  and  Mohocks.  1760  Cautions 
<S-  Advices  to  Officers  of  Army  182  If  we  had  [been  dis- 
covered], they  might  have  made  warm  Work  of  it.  1793 
Washington  Let.  Writ.  1891  XII.  380  If  he  should  be  de- 
tected  in  any  knavish  pranks  I  will  make  the  country  too 
warm  for  him  to  remain  in.  1813  Southev  Nelson  II,  ix. 
255  Nelson  then  smiled,  and  said,  *  This  is  too  warm  work, 
Hardy,  to  last  long.'  1817  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v. 
V.  527  The  action.. was  close,  warm,  and  general.  1840 
Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  vi,  This  being  warmer  work  than  they 
had  calculated  upon,  speedily  cooled  the  courage  of  the 
belligerents.  1847  Yeowell  Anc.  Brit.  Church  iii.  28  In  his 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy . ,  there  are  many  traces  of  a  warm 
persecution.  1874  *  Max  Adeler  '  Out  of  Hurly-burly  xv, 
(Rtldg.)  208  The  bishop  saw  clearly  enough  that  if  he  gave 
presents  to  the  other  children,  and  not  to  the  late  Simpson's, 
the  bride  would  make  things  warm  for  him.  1884  Good  Words 
June  399/1  The  '  habituals '..are,  as  a  body,  congregated 
together  in  one  particularly  warm  little  street. . .  Outsiders  do 
not  care  to  venture  into  this  warm  spot. 

b,  A  warm  reception  :  a  vigorous  onslaught  or 
resistance;   a  demonstration  of  hostile  feeling. 

The  phraseprob.  belonged  originally  to  sense  12  c,  in  which 
it  is  still  current. 

1702  [see  RFCErTiON  5a].  1737  [S.  Beringtos]  Mcm.G. 
di  Lucca  (1738)  37  We  thought,  by  that  warm  Reception, 
they  would  have  given  us  over.  1841  James  Brigand  xx\\j 
We  must  give  him  [the  rival]  a  warm  reception. 

10.  Of  persons,  party-feeling,  controversy,  etc.  : 
Ardent,  zealous,  keen ;  eager,  excited,  heated. 
Const. J^r,  upon. 

Very  common  in  the  17th  and  i8th  c. ;  now  somewhat  rtirr. 

1390  Go-wE.\i  Co nf.  III.  230  Yong  conseil,  which  is  to  warm, 
Er  men  be  war  doth  ofte  harm.  x668  Temple  Let.  to  Ld. 
Keeper  Wks.  1731  II.  99  Which  I  could  not  have  known,  if 
the  Marquis  were  not  a  very  warm  Talker,  and  sometimes 
farther  than  he  intended.  1682  Bunvan  Holy  It^'ar  (1905) 
314  Then  said  the  warm  man,  and  true  hearted  Mr.  Zeal-for- 
God,  Cut  them  off.  1687  Atteubury  Ans^v.  Consid.  Spirit 
Luther  ^20  Yet  the  Pamphlet  is  very  warm  with  Luther  for 
impiously  accusing  the  Religious  of  uncleanness.  1705 
Hearne  Collect.  24  Aug.  (O.H.S.)  I.  34  He  is  now  very  warm 
for  them.  1720  De  Foe  Ca^t.  Singleton  xiii.  (1840)  233  So 
warm  were  the  men  upon  it,  that  they  grew,  .clamorous. 
1737  Waterland  Eucharist  113  Smalciiis,  a  warm  Man, 
and  who  seldom  knew  any  Bounds.  1742  E.  Montagu  in 
Mrs.  Montagu's  Corr.  (1906)  I.  130  The  Debates  were  very 
warm,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  terribly 
roasted.  1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  59/2  The  Counsel  for 
the  Prisoner  speaking  in  a  warm  and  improper  manner  to 
the  Jury.  1791  Burke  Tk.  Fr.  Affairs  Wks.  1842  I.  575  Of 
all  men,  the  most  dangerous  is  a  warm,  hot-headed,  zealous 
atiieist.  1847  Decken.s  in  Forster  Z.^'(i87z)  I.  ii.  49, 1  never 
can  forget,  that  my  mother  was  warm  for  my  being  sent  back. 
1850  Grote  Greece  11.  Iviii.  (1862)  V.  161  A  warm  and  even 
angry  debate  arose  upon  his  present  speech.  1874  Geo.  Eliot 
Coll.  Breakf.-P.  348  Doting  reasoners  Who  hugged  some 
reasons  with  a  preference  As  warm  Laertes  did.  1883  D.  C. 
Murray  Hearts  xix.  (1885)  163  They.,  found  the  young  man 
there  in  a  state  of  warm  indignation  at  the  libellous  paragraph. 
b.  Of  the  passions  or  disposition  in  general  : 
Prone  to  excitement,  ardent,  impulsive;  apt  to 
disregard  the  voice  of  cool  reason. 

1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xii.  xiii,  As  Jones  had  the  vices 
of  a  warm  disposition,  he  was  entirely  free  from  those  of  a 
cold  one.  (11768  Secker  Serm.  (1770)  III.  50  They  are  just 
entering  into  the  World.. with  lively  Spirits  and  warm 
Passions  to  mislead  them. 

11.  Hot-tempered,  angry. 

'547  Q'  Catherine  Parr  in  S.  Haynes  St.  Papers  (1740)  61 
My  Lord  your  Brother  bathe  thys  Afternone  a  lyttell  made 
me  warme.  Yt  was  fortunate  we  war  so  muche  dystant,  for 
I  suppose  els  I  schulde  have  bytten  hym.  1581  A.  Hall 
Iliad  IX.  168  This  warme  and  bitter  wrath  it  grew  of  strife. 
1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  440  r  4  This  insensibly  grew  into 
some  warm  Words.  Ibid.  No.  481  p  3  They  say  hes  a  warm 
Man,  and  does  not  care  to  be  made  Mouths  at.  1719  De 
FoECrusoe  11.  (Globe)  505,  I.,  begun  to  be  a  little  warm  with 
him.  1822  Galt  Pro7'ost  xxxvii,  A  fine  bold  rattling  lad, 
warm  in  the  temper.  18^  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  123 
He  was  mortified  and  irritated  by  the  tidings.  He  held 
warm  and  menacing  language.  1855  D.  Costello  Stories 
fr.  Screen  131  '  It's  an  expression  of  mine  when  I'm  angry.' 
*  You're  warm,*  says  he. 

12.  Of  the  heart,  feelings,  etc.  :  Full  of  love, 
gratitude,  approbation,  etc. ;  very  cordial  or  tender. 

^1480  Henryson  Cock  Sf  Fox  60  Quhen  I  behald  ^our 
fedderis  fair  and  gent,..  My  hart  is  warme.  1526  Pilgr. 
Perf,  (W.  de  W.  1,^31)  150  The  sou!e  melteth  whan  it  waxeth 
warme  in  deuocyon.  1740  New  Hist.  Jamaica  iv,  S6  He 
had  a  warm  Side  to  the  Royal  Party,  and  encouraged  the 
loyal  Sufferers.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jo}urs  v.  iiij  He  was 
not  yet  free  from  doubt  of  misconstruing  compassion,  or  at 
best  esteem,  into  a  warmer  regard.  1822  M.  A.  Keltv 
Osmond  I.  73  Her  heart  was  warm  in  the  cause  of  her  young 
friend.  1828  Macaulav  Ess.  Halla/n  r  43  The  conduct  of 
Hampden  in  the  affair  of  the  ship.money  met  with  the  warm 
approbation  of  every  respectable  Royalist  in  England.  1834 
Dickens  Si:  Boz,  Boarding-ho.  ii,  A  very  warm  friendship 
soon  sprung  up  between  them.    1864  D.  G.  Mitchell  Seven 
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stories  57,  I  was  beginning  to  feel  a  warm  interest  in  the 
people  over  the  way.  1904  Verney  Mem.  II.  239  Her  warm 
heart.. made  her  welcome  in  every  household, 

b.  with  agent-noun  or  equivalent  sb.,  as  a  warm 
friend,  supporter.  Also  of  persons  :  Full  of  ten- 
derness or  affection. 

1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  314  A  certain  noble  lord,  a  warm 
friend  to  every  improvement  in  husbandry.  1827  Lytton 
Pelham  ii,  Yet  to  those  beloved,  no  one  could  be  more  open 
and  warm.  1838  —  Alice  iii.  vii,  We  should  have  thought 
that  Lord  Vargrave  was  her  warmest  admirer.  1842  Dickens 
Amer.  Notes  ix,  I  have  frequently  heard  this  .admitted,  even 
by  those  who  are  its  warmest  advocates.  1854  Pat.moue 
Angel  in  Ho.  i.  11.  vii.  (1879)  205  Others  as  chaste  and  warm 
there  are.  1891  E.  Peacock  N.  Brendan  II.  379  They  were 
now  warm  friends. 

c.  of  utterances  or  manifestations. 

1742  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  1,  277, 1  beg 
you  would  present  my  warmest  thanks  to  my  I^rd  Carteret. 
1766  Goldsm.  /  'icar  W.  xxxi.  As  you  once  bad  my  warmest 
vows  of  constancy,  you  shall  now  have  them  repeated.  1782 
Cowper  Let.  to  J.  Hill  Nov.,  I  received  a  note  from  old  Mr. 
Small,  which  was  more  than  civil— it  was  warm  and  friendly. 
1814  Bvron  Lara  i.  vii,  Warm  was  his  welcome  to  the 
haunts  of  men.  1855  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  206  He 
concluded  by  acknowledging  in  warm  terms  his  obligations 
to  the  King  of  France.  1885  '  Mrs.  Alexander'  AtBayix^ 
She  dispatched  a  warm  invitation. 

13.  Characterized  by,  of  the  nature  of,  prone  to, 
sexual  desire ;  amorous. 

1592  Shaks.  Fen.  .f  Ad.  605  The  warme  effects  which  she 
in  him  finds  missing,  She  seekes  to  kindle  with  continuall 
kissing.  C1630  Milton  On  May  Morning^  Hail  bounteous 
May  that  dost  inspire  Mirth  and  youth  and  warm  desire. 
1897  Flor.  Markyat  Blood  Vampire  iv,  She's  rather  a  warm 
customer,  and  if  she  takes  a  fancy  to  a  man,  'e  won't  well 
know  'ow  to  get  out  of  it. 

14,  With  reference  to  fancy  and  imagination, 
ideas,  expectations,  and  the  like :  Ardent,  lively, 
glowing. 

x668  Evelyn  tr.  Freart's  Idea  Perf.  Paint.  49  Our  Painters 
Idea  was  not,  it  seems,  so  warm.  1699  T.  Allison  I'ojf. 
Arcliangel  52  Notwitlistandiiii;  it  froze  extream  hard  at  this 
time,  yet  we  bad  warm  hopes  of  getting  to  Sea.  1703  Post 
Man  33-26  May  2/1  Yesterday  there  was  a  warm  report  that 
Her  Majesty's  Ship  the  Lenox,. had  attatked  a  Fleet  of 
French  Merchant  Ships.  1746  Hkkvey  Mcdit.  (1818)  33  May 
we  karn  to  renounce  our  own  will,  and  be  ready  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  our  warmest  wishes.  1838  Prescott  Ferd.  <J-  Is. 
\\.  viii,  (1846)  II.  424  Their  imaginations  were  warm  with  the 
beauty  and  novelty  of  the  scenes  which  met  their  eyes  in  the 
New  World.  1849  Rlskin  Sev.  Lamps  v.  §  24.  160  There 
is  not  one  tender  toucli,  not  one  warm  stroke,  on  the  whole 
facade.  1872  E.  W.  Rouehtson  Hist.  Ess.  192  Bndferth  has 
drawn  a  very  warm  picture  of  the  scene  from  which  the  in- 
dignant abbot  snatched  the  king. 

b.   Of  imaginative   composition  :    Indelicate  in 
its  appeal  to  sexual  emotion. 

1814  Jane  Austen  Mansfield  Park  xv,  I  do  not  know  the 
play;  but,  as  Maria  says,  if  there  is  anything  a  little  too 
warm. .it  can  be  easily  left  out.  1826  Disraeli  I'iv,  Grey 
III.  vii,  And  then  he  stumbled  on  rather  a  warm  scene  in  an 
old  Chateau  in  the  South  of  Fiance.  1831  Scott  Ct.  Robt. 
X,  He.  .avoided  those  warm  descriptions  which  had  given 
such  offence  to  the  Countess  lirenhilda.  1846  Hints  on 
H usbami.catching  18  The  most  immoral  doctrines,  the  warm- 
est scenes. 

15.  Of  colour  :  Suggestive  of  warmth ;  said  esp. 
of  rich  red  or  yellow,  and  tints  mingled  with  these. 

1764  Goldsm.  Trav.  137  The  canvas  glow'd,  beyond  e'en 
Nature  warm.  1815  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  ^-  Art  II.  752 
Where  a  richer  and  warmer  effect. .  is  required,  strong  body 
colours  must  be  employed.  1820  Keats  Eve  of  St.  Agnes 
xxv,  Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon.  And 
threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast.  1858  Kingsley 
Misc.  (1S60)  1.  iv.  198  Tiie  delicate  yellow-green,  .fly,  with 
its  warm  grey  wings,  i860  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix.  xi. 
320  If  the  tones  of  the  picture  are  kept  low..,  and  the  re- 
flected lights  warm.  1892  Photogr.  Ann.  II.  p.  Iv,  Prints  can 
be  made  either  of  warm  or  cold  tones.  1897  Sarah  Grand 
Beth  Bk.  xxxvii,  Ihe  walls  were  painted  a  pale  warm  pink. 
b,  qualifying  an  adjective  of  colour. 

1864  Tennvson  Aylmers  F.  155  The  warm-blue  breathings 
of  a  hidden  hearth. 

16,  Of  a  bill :  Exorbitant  in  its  charges.  coUoq. 
1892  Daily  News  20  July  5/4  He  had  expressed  the  opinion 

that  a  certain  bill  for  stoves  was  '  a  warm  one.*  '  Excuse  my 
ignorance,'  interrupted  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  *  but  what 
docs  "  warm  "  mean  ? ' 

17r  Comb,  and  spec,  collocations :  a.  parasyn- 
thctic,  as  warm-backed y  'Coloured^  -complexioned, 
-constitiilionedf  -tempered  a(5js. ;  b.  warm  bath,  a 
bath  of  warm  water  (often  as  a  medical  treatment)  ; 
also  warm  bathing ;  f  warm  head,  a  warm-headed 
person  ;  warm-headed  a.,  having  a  heated  fancy 
or  excitable  temperament ;  warm-house,  a  kind 
of  hot-house  ;  warm  with  colioq. ^  (spirits)  mixed 
with  hot  water  and  sugar  (cf.  cold  without). 

18^7  R.  S.  Surtees  Hawbuck  Gr.  iii.  An  atmosphere  war- 
ranting the  *warm-backed  waistcoat.  1731  R.  Portek  in 
Med.  Ess.  (1737)  III.  371,  I  resolved  therefore  to  try  what 
might  be  the  Advantage  of  a  *warm  Bath,  by  relaxing  the 
Intestine,  and  opening  the  Passage.  1858  J.  H.V^aish  Dom. 
Med.  370  Action  on  the  skin  by  means  of  the  warm-bath  or 
the  vapour-bath.  1744  J.  Stevenson  in  Med.  Ess.  V.  11.  867 
*Warm  Bathing,  by  relaxing  and  enlarging  the  Capacities  of 
the  Vessels,  makes  a  Derivation  of  the  Fluids  into  the  Parts 
bathed.  1813  J.Thomson  Injiammation  173  Hot  fomenta- 
tions and  warm-bathing.  1818  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  xxvi,  It 
was  comfortably  hung  with  asort  of  "warm-coloured  worsted. 
1761  A.  MuKiHV  All  in  Wrong  u.  28  A  smooth-faced,  fiery 
eyed,  *warm.compIexioned,  taper  young  fellow.  1775  Adair 
Amer,  Ind.  190  The  *warm-constitutioned  young  widows. 
X684  Def.  Resol.  Case  ofConsc.  cone.  Symbolizing  ivith  Ck, 
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R0me  32  By  what  fi^re  do  you  call  one  Start-up  *Warm 
Head  a  new  Generation  ?  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  iv.  iv.  §  i 
The  advantage  will  be  on  the  *warm-headed  Man's  side,  as 
having  the  more  Ideas,  and  the  more  lively.  1749  Lavington 
Entkus.  Meth.  4-  Papists  (1S20)  95  Our  rambling,  warm- 
headed,  itinerant  preachers.  1843  hiorist^s  yrnl.  {1846)  IV. 
175  They  may  then  be  placed  in  the  "warm-house.  1903 
Wcstin.  Gaz.  8  Oct.  10/2  The  tubers. .were  first  planted  in 
a  warm-house-  1591  Sylvester  Dh  Bartas  i.  ii.  437  *\Varm- 
tempVed  show'rs  it  sendeth  in  the  Spring.  1796  Mmk. 
D'Akblav  Camilla  III.  244  The  Ensign  [was]  more  warm 
tempered  and  wrong-headed.  1818  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  xxii, 
I  know  Lady  Ashton  is  a  warm-tempered  and  prejudiced 
woman.  1838  Beniley^s  Misc.  IV.  575  A  second  tumbler  of 
brandy  and  water, '  *warm  with, 'stood  exhaling  its  fragrance 
at  my  elbow.  1840  T.  A.  Thollope  Summer  in  Brittany  I. 
ai3  They  have  some  other  object  and  enjoyment  in  life  be- 
sides the  consumption  of '  warm  with  '  or  '  cold  without ', 
B.  absoi.  and  sb.'^ 

1.  That  which  is  warm  ;  a  state,  or  sensation, 
of  being  warm  ;  warmth,  rare. 

a  xago  Owl  ff  Night.  538  Hi  beol>  houhful  &  wel  arme  And 
sechep  yorne  to  pen  warme.  c  1350  St.  Christina  251  in 
Horstm.  AUengl.  Leg.  {i83i)  g^  Of  al  |>e  fire  scho  felid  no 
warm,  pan  come  scho  furth  with-outen  harm.  1379  Glouc. 
Cath.  MS.  19,  No.  I,  fol.  g  b,  The  more  nere  the  Sonne  ys  to 
vs  the  more  hete  or  warme.  1513  Douglas  /Eneis  vi.  xii.  16 
A  hait  fjTy  power,  warme,  and  dew.  a  1547  Surrey  '  The 
Sonne  Jiath  tmise '  7  The  winters  hurt  recouers  with  the 
warm.  1839  A.  Pike  in  Blackiv.  Mag.  XLV.  8ig  A  pleasant 
warm  is  felt  upon  the  sea. 

b.  In  the  warm  :  (of  a  solution,  etc.)  in  a  warm 
state. 

1903  Brit.  Med.  yrnl.  21  Mar.  654  The  union  of  toxin  and 
antitoxin  occurs  in  fixed  ratios,  more  rapidly  in  concentrated 
solution  and  in  the  warm. 

2.  BrUUh  {Service)  warm^  a  warm  short  over- 
coat worn  especially  by  officers  of  the  army. 

X90X  //«/*.  Yeom.^  Rep.  D.A.C.  15  May  (1902)  123  The  coat 
or  jacket  known  as  '  British  Service  Warm,*  which  is  practi- 
cally an  overcoat  made  to  wear  over  uniform,  thick  and 
warm.  1912  Blackiv.  Mag,  June  803/2  In  a  '  British  Warm ' 
and  p.itched  breeches. 

Tnarm  (w^im),  adv.  Now  only  quasi-adv., 
in  predicate-extensions,  [OBI,  wearttUy  f,  the  adj.] 
Warmly;  so  as  to  be  warm. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  116  llewrcoh  Se  wearme.  ?«  1366 
Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  409  Wel  had  she  clad  hir  silf  and  warme. 
C1410  Lantern  of  Light  46  Whanne  l»e  sunne  schynne^* 
warme.  1596  Raw.  Ill,  iii.  v.  90  With  thy  sword,  yetreak- 
ing  w.irmc  With  blood  of  those  that  fought  to  be  thy  bane. 
1707  Mortimer  Hush,  (1721)  1 1. 356  When  the  South  or  West 
Winds  blow,  or  the  Sun  shines  warm.  1774  Goldsm.^  Sat. 
Hist.  (1776)  V.  536  They  should  be  put  nest  and  all  into  a 
little  basket,  which  should  be  covered  up  warm.  xSao  Keats 
LoiHta  I.  8  Hermes  empty  left  His  golden  tbrone,  bent  warm 
on  amorous  theft.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  SIu>p  xlvi.  The 
women  straightway  carried  her  oflF  to  bed;  and,  having 
covered  her  up  warm,  [etc.]. 

b.  Conib.f  qualifying  an  adj.  or  pple.,  as  iwamt- 
hoi ;  warm-breathed  J  •contested^  -sheltered ;  "kept^ 
•dyini^^  -reekingy  -working. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery -bks.  8  Set  it  on  |>e  fyre  tyl  it  be  warme 
hot.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  K,  v.  ii.  335  For  Maides  well 
Suramcr'd,  and  warme  kept,  are  like  Flyes  at  Bartholomew- 
tyde.  1634  W.  Wood  Nexv  Eng.  Prosp.  u  ii.  4  The  North- 
east and  South  winde.. bringing  in  the  warme-working 
waters  of  the  Sea,  loosiieth  the  frozen  Bayes.  1740  .Someu- 
vilk  Hobbinol  iii.  245  The  paniinj^  Rivals  . .  m  Conceit 
Already  grasp  the  warm-contested  Prize.  17S7  Dykr  Fleece 
II.  161  Tlie  high  heath,  by  trees  Wiirm-shclter  d,  may  despise 
the  rage  of  storms,  1775  Shkridan  Rivals  11.  i,  Their  quiver- 
ing, warm-breathed  sighs  impregnate  the  very  air,  1786 
Burns  To  a  Haggis  iii,  O  what  a  glorious  sight,  Warm- 
reekin,  rich  !  i/M  Abercro.mbie  Gard.  Assist.  294  Plunge 
plants  in  i»ots— in  some  dry  warm-lying  ground. 
Warm  (wgim),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  warmed 
(w9Jmd).  Forma:  i  werman,  weerman,  wirman, 
wyrman  ;  wearmian ;  2-3  Orrn.  -warrmenn,  3 
werme,  wormie,  3-7  warme,  5-  warm.  [Two 
formations  :  (i)  OE.  {*wierman),  wyrman,  wirman 
trans.  =  OS.  warmian  (MLG.,  (M)Du.  warmen), 
OHG.  warmeny  wermen  (MHG.  wermcnj  mod.G. 
warmen)  J  ON.  verma  (Sw.  varma,  Da.  varme), 
Goth,  warmjan  :— OTeut.  *%varmjiin  ;  (ii)  OE. 
wearmian  inir.  =  0\lG.war{a)mhi{M.\lG.,etix\y 
mod.O.  warmen) :— OTeut,  type  *warm<ejan;  both 
f.  OTeut.  *warmo-  Warm  «.] 
I.  trans.  To  make  warm. 
L  To  make  (one's  body,  limbs,  etc.)  warm  by 
approach  to  a  fire,  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  exer- 
cise, clothing,  etc, ;  to  impart  warmth  to  (a  person 
or  animal  suffering  from  cold), 

£000  Baidtxs  Hist.  \\\.  xiv.  (1890)  196  Se  cyning  tonne, 
foroon  he  of  huntaS  cwom  Restod  act  |?am  fyre  &  bine 
wyrmde.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xviii.  14  pa  t)e:^nas  stodon 
act  l>;im  gledon,  &  wyrmdon  his.  c  1200  Ormin  2711  To 
wasshenn  hemm,  to  warrmenn  hemm,  'I'o  beddenn  hemm  & 
frofrcnn.  c  1105  Lav.  12609  Nu  ^u  scalt  ^>e  warmen  \c  x«75 
wormie]  t>er.  c  1*75  Passion  of  our  Lord  230  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
43  Peter  stod.  .and  wermede  bymat  theglede.  a  jjoo Cursor 
M.  23090  0  naked-hed  (juen  i  drogh  arme,  Yee  gaf  me  cleth. 
ing  mc  to  warme.  1340-70  Alex.  ^  Dimi.  332  For  no  cold 
t>at  vs  come)>  in  oure  kinde  age,  We  ne  faren  to  no  fir  our 
fingrus  to  warme.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  431  J>an  he 
oppynd  ^  dure  &  said  vnto  hym :  And  {>ou  lie  a  man,  ^u 
base  myster  to  hafe  t»e  dure  opynd,  and  to  hafe  meatt  and 
warm  jie,  1471  Caxton  Recuyell  (Sommer)  169  Prayng  hym 
that  he  wold  brynge  her  in  to  some  hous  where  she  myghte 
warme  and  chauffe  her  wyth  her  chyld  for  he  was  nyhe  dcd 
for  cold.  ^1548  Hai.l  Chron.y  Hen.  VUf  278b,  All  the 
Ladyes  entered  the  tentes  and  there  warmed  them  a  space. 


1604  E.  G.  tr.  Acosta'i  HisL  Indies  n.  ix.  loi,  I  felt  sogreat 
cold,  as  I  was  forced  to  go  into  the  sunne  to  warme  me. 
1642  Fuller  Holy  Sf  Prof.  St.  11.  xix.  121  His  hands  must 
be  their  own  fire,  and  warm  themselves  with  working.  1798 
Sophia  Lee  Canterb.  7'.,  Young  Ladys  T.  IL  74  A  group 
of  fishermen  sat  wanning  themselves  in  the  sun.  1831  Scott 
Ct.  Robt,  xxvi,  Think  not  I  will  once  more  warm  in  my 
bosom  the  household  snake  which  had  so  nearly  stung  me  to 
death.  1852  'J'hackerav  Esmond  i.  xiv,  You  little  serpent, 
warmed  by  my  fire,  i860  TYNDALL(7/<3f/erj  I.  xi.  72  We  ro^e 
..renewed  the  fire  and  warmed  ourselves.  1902  R.  Bagot 
Donna  Diana  \.  4  Shall  we  go  to  Aragno's  on  our  way  home 
and  have  some  coffee  to  warm  us? 

absol.  x6ii  Bible  Isa.  xlvii.  14  There  shall  not  be  a  coale 
to  warm  at,  nor  fire  to  sit  before  it. 

b.  Said  of  a  fire,  the  sun,  etc.  Also  absol, 
a  t^^  Hall  Chron.,Ed7v.  /K,  216  b,  Whiche  sight  as  much 
pleased  the  citizens,  as  a  fier  paynted  on  the  wall,  warmed 
the  olde  woman.  1583  Babington  Commandm.  413  When 
they  are  colde,  they  goe  to  the  fire,  and  not  to  the  water  to 
warme  them ;  and  can  they  not  tell  which  dooth  warme  and 
which  dooth  coole?  1732  Poi'e  Ess.  Man  i.  271  All  are  but 
parts  of  one  stupendous  whole ..  That ..  Warms  in  the  sun, 
refreshes  in  the  breeze. 

o.  To   increase  the  animal  heat  of.     In  quot. 
absol. 

1610  Markham  Masterp.  11.  clxxiii.  483  It  looseth  and 
scattereth  humors,  warmeth  and  moisteneth. 

d.  Said  of  the  blood. 
'759  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  II.  xvii,  He  was  as  honest  a  soul, 
added  Trim,  (pulling  out  his  handkerchieO  as  ever  blood 
warmed.  1810  Scott  Latly  of  Lake  v.  xiv,  For  I  have  sworn 
this  braid  to  stain  In  the  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein. 
1896  HousMAN  Shropshire  Lad  xxxi,  The  blood  that  warms 
an  English  yeoman. 

2.  In  various  figurative  uses, 

a.  To  inspire  with  affection  or  kindly  feelings ; 
to  cause  to  *  glow  *  with  pleasure. 

1526  Pilgr.  Petf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  266  It  calefyeth  &  warm- 
eth the  hert  of  man  or  woman  with  the  flame  of  lone.  1665 
Boyle  Occas.  Refl.  Introd.  Pref.  (1848)  p.  x\x.  Whilst  pious 
Reflections  are  making,  they  are  proper  to  Instruct  the  Mind, 
andWarm  the  Affections.  X773MRS.  Chapone  Improv.  Mind 
(1774)  L  78  The  effusions  of  a  heart  warm'd  with  the  tender- 
est  affection.  1836  J.  Grant  Random  Recoil.  Ho.  Lords 
xvi.  391  That  eloquence  which  approves  itself  to  the  judg- 
ment, though  it  never  warms  the  heart  by  appeals  to  the 
passions.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  Ivii,  It  will  warm  my  heart 
to  witness  the  happiness  of  those  friends  who  are  dearest  to 
me.  1847  C.  Bronte  Jane  Eyre  xi.  The  charm  of  adventure 
sweetens  that  sensation,  the  glow  of  pride  warms  it.  X864 
Tennyson  Aylmer's  F,  554  Once  indeed,  Warm'd  with  his 
wines,  or  taking  pride  in  her.  She  louk"d  so  sweet,  he  kiss'd 
her  tenderly.  1905  C.  G.  Lang  Th.  Parables  Jesus  16  When 
the  example  of  a  true  man  or  woman  warms  the  heart  and 
fires  the  will 

absol.  1883  R.  W,  Dixon  Mano  i,  vUi.  i\  Those  lightsome 
words  that  warm  like  summer  days. 

b.  To  render  eager  or  zealous ;  to  rouse  from 
indifference.    Also  absol.    Now  rare. 

c  1580  Hooker  Sir  P.  Carew  (1857)  4a  Sir  Peter  Carew  was 
then  present,  and  one  unto  whom,  as  they  thought,  the 
speeches  were  specially  directed.. and  indeed,  he  being  some- 
what warmed  theirin,  deviseth  how  to  compass  the  matter. 
1638  Davenant  Madagascar  10  When  honours  warmes  him, 
and  his  blood  is  young.  1706  Ejistle  after  Battle  Ramillies 
106  Prior's  Wks.  1907  II.  372  The  rescu'd  chief,  by  the  past 
danger  warm'd,  ()ur  weaken'd  houshold  with  new  fury 
storm 'd.  1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  521  p  2,  I  had  arrived  at 
a  particular  Skill  in  warming  a  Man  so  far  in  his  Narration, 
as  to  make  him  throw  in  a  little  of  the  Marvelous.  1737 
Whiston  Josephus,  Hist.  i.  i.  §  4  When  he  was  warmed  by 
this  great  success,  he  made  an  assault  upon  the  garrison 
that  was  in  the  city.  1764  Goldsm.  Trav.  380  Calm  is  my 
soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  in  arms.  Except  when  fast  approaching 
danger  warms.  1764  Churchill  Gotham  ni,  ^23  The  Soul, 
with  great  and  manly  feelings  warm'd,  Panting  for  Know- 
ledge, rests  not  till  inform 'd.  1765  Burke  Cor^.  (1844)  I.  59, 
I  am  not  used  to  defend  my  conduct ;. .  I  have  been  warmed 
to  it  by  the  imputation  you  threw  on  me.  1857  Mrs.  Carlvle 
Lett.  II.  308  Anne,  who  is  so  difficult  to  warm  up  to  bare 
satisfaction  point. 

t  o.  To  exhort  to  valour.    (Often  in  Dryden  and 
Pope.)   Obs, 

1697  r)RYUEN.^««ivii.  657  The  Gods  invok'd.  the  Rututi 
prepare  Their  Arms,  and  warm  each  other  to  the  War.  IbiiL 
VIII.  927  The  Queen  her  self,  ..With  Cymbals  toss'd,  her 
faintitig  Souldiers  warms.  1718  Poi'E  Hiad  xvi.  653  First  to 
the  Fight  his  native  Troops  ne  warms. 
d.  Of  drink  :  To  excite,  stimulate, 

16x7  MoRYSoN  Itin.  I.  3  When  the  common  people  are  once 
warmed  with  drinke,  they  are  apt  to  doe  them  injury.  1743 
Francis  tr.  Hor.,  Epodes  xi.  12  When  the  gay  Liquor  warm'd 
my  opening  Soul. 

f  e.  To  provoke,  excite  (temper).  Obs. 

175a  Chesterf.  Let.  to  Sen  26  Sept.,  Keep  your  own 
temper,  and  artfully  warm  other  people's. 

3.  To  make  (a  material  object  or  substance) 
warm  ;  to  heat  moderately;  to 'take  the  chill  off'. 

aiooo  Reddles  xii[i].  10  Wonfeax  Wale.  .wa;te3  in  wjetre, 
wyrme3hwilumfa;;;^reto  fyre.  ciooo  in  Assmann^^j,  Ham. 
xi.  84  For  5y  he  cwa;^  be  3am  colan  waetere,  3aet  nan  man 
ne  florfte  bine  beladian,  3a:t  he  fa:t  naefde,  on  hwy  he  hit 
wyrman  mihte.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v,  1109  The  laurer 
crowned  Phebus  with  his  hete  Gan..To  warmen  of  Jjc  Est 
See  l>e  wawes  wete.  a  1425  tr.  Ardeme's  Treat.  Fistula  etc. 
40  pe  luyse  of  celidone  y-meilled  wij*  vinegre  and  warmed  at 
be  fircquenchib  wele  Jjc  wickid  hete.  1530  Palsgk.  771/2 
You  must  warme  your  medecyne  or  you  drinke  it.  n  1589 
R.  Willes  in  Hakluyt  Yoy.  611  Before  the  Sunne  haih 
warmed  the  ayre  and  dissolued  the  ise, ..there  can  be  no 
sailing.  1617  S.  H.  Freseru.  Health  (1624)  45  In  the  Winter 
time,  warme  well  your  garments  at  the  fire,  and  warm  the 
linings  of  the  same.  xn..  Watts  Hymns  <5-  SPir.  Songs  11, 
cxivii.  (1751)  259  E'er  there  was  Rain  to  bless  the  Earth,  Or 
Sun  to  warm  the  Ground.    1747-96  Mrs.  Glasse  Cookery  xv. 


269  Skim  it,  warm  it  blood  warm,  and  drink  it.  1774  Goldsm. 
Nat*  Hist.  VI.  x68  In  summer,  they  [sc,  fish]  are  seen  in 
great  numbers  in  the  shallows  near  the  shore,  where  the  sun 
has  power  to  warm  the  water  to  the  bottom.  1859  H.  Kincs- 
lf.y  G.  Hamlyn  xix,  The  tea's  cold;  put  it  on  the  embers 
and  warm  it  a  bit.  i86a  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Mrs.  Hallih.  Troub. 
I.  i,  You  can  get  my  slippers  warmed,  Jane.  1900  Jrnl.  So( . 
Dyers  XVI.  12  Powerful  jets  with  water  wanned  by  steam. 
1907  J,  A.  HoixjKs  Elem.  Photogr.  (ed.  6)  159  The  negative 
should  be  slightly  warmed. 

f  b.  Said  jocularly  for  :  To  occupy  (one's  bed). 
1599  Mabston  Antonio's  Rez>.  in.  ii,  I  thinkewe  shall  not 
warme  our  beds  to  day. 

c.  To  warm  tip  (U.S.  to  warm  over)  :  to  make 
warm  again  (cooked  food  that  has  become  cold). 
Also  [rarely]  without  adv. 

1848  Dickens  Dombcy  lix,  She  requests  to  have  that  little 
bit  of  sweetbread  that  was  left,  warmed  up  for  her  supper. 
1853  .SovER  Pantroph.  380  Another  custom.,  was  that  of 
warming  the  remains  of  a  preceding  banjjuet  for  other 
guests.  1863  W.  C.  Baldwin  Afr.  Huutiugm.  63  We  lived 
for  three  days  on  a  most  recommendable  stew,. .which  ap- 
peared,  warmed  up  fresh,  at  every  meal.  1885  '  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Valerie's  Fate  iv,  Valerie  went.. to  the  kitchen  to 
warm  up  an  appetizing  little  dish  prepared  by  the  femme 
de  menage. 

fg.  1876  Ld.  Hartington  in  Ld.  E.  Fitzmaurice  Earl 
Granville  (1905)  II.  167  All  the  old  antt-Turk  abuse  was 
warmed  up  again.  1879  O.  W.  Holmes  Motley  xxi.  162 
(The  reply]  took  up  the  old  exceptions,  warmed  them  over 
into  grievances. 

d.  To  impart  warmth  of  colour  to. 

1855  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xxxv.  (1856)  321  A  peculiar 
purple,  slightly  warmed  or  bronzed  at  its  m.irgins.  1862 
Miss  Bbaddon  Lady  Audley  iii.  Not  one  glimmer  of  gold 
or  auburn  warmed  the  dull  flaxen  of  her  hair. 

4.  To  heat  (a  building,  a  room)  to  a  moderate 
temperature. 

1858  Lardner  Hand'bk.  Nat,  Phil.  278  Warmmg  build- 
ings  by  hot  water.  1874  Micklethwaite  Modern  Par. 
Churches  200  A  perfect  method  of  warming  churches  has 
yet  to  be  invented.  1915  Blackw.  Mag,  Mar.  345/1  The 
room  was  warmed  by  a  brazier. 

1 5.  To  inaugurate  (a  new  house)  by  a  feast  or 
entertainment.  Obs.   Cf.  House-warming  2. 

1617  in  Crt.  ff  Times  7as.  I  (1848)  II.  50  On  Monday,  to 
warm  it  [the  renovated  house],  he  made  a  great  feast.  i66x 
Heylin  EccL  Restaur.  (1674)  237  Sir  Thomas  Tresham.. 
took  possession  of  his  place,  which  having  scarce  warmed, 
he  was  taken  from  it  by  the  stroke  of  death.  1800  Gcntl. 
Mag.  LXX.  II.  786/2  The  Prince,  it  is  said,  will  be  present 
at  the  first  dinner  that  warms  this  room. 

t  6.  To  be  well  warmed:  to  be  settled  in  (a 
residence,  position  of  dignity  or  profit).  Obs,  Ct. 
Warm  a.  7. 

156s  Allen  Defence  Purg,  (1886)  16  Ere  they  be  well 
warmed  in  their  benefices.  I'jxx  Country-Man's  Let,  Curat 
79  Even  before  she  was  well  warm'd  on  the  Throne. 

f  7.  Mil.  To  throw  (an  enemy)  into  commotion 
by  a  cannonade.  To  warm  the  field-,  to  carry  on 
a  furious  cannonade.  Obs, 

Cf.  F.  chauffer  un  paste, '  le  canonner  vivement '  (LittrO- 

170S  Addr.  Blessington  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4089/2  The 
English  warm'd  the  Field  to  that  degree,  that  Thirty 
Squadrons.. were  forc'd  to  fly.  1720  De  Foe  Capt.  Single- 
ton xi.  {1840)  187  Resolving  to  give  him  a  broadside  that 
should  warm  him. 

b.  Sporting.  To  warm  up  :  to  give  (one's  com- 
petitor) reason  to  fear  defeat. 

1868  Field  4  July  14/3  First  Trinity  rowed  over  for  the 
trial  heat,  and  in  the  fin.i!  heat  on  the  second  day  '  warmed 
up  '  University  to  some  tune, 

8.  dial.  To  beat,  flog. 

1824  Carr  Craven  Gloss..,  Wann,  to  beat.  *  I'll  warm  thy 
ierkin  for  the.'  1825  Brockett  N.  C.  Words,  Warm,  to 
beat.  '  Aw'l  warm  yor  hide.'  1828  Scott  7^.  ii/. /*^rM  xxix, 
Old  Dorothy,  whose  hand  has  warmed  my  haffits  before 
now.  1853  '  C.  Bede  '  Verdant  Green  \.  i.  You  take  out 
your  strap  and  warm  him  1  1862  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Mrs. 
Hallib.  Troub.  I.  xxi,  Won't  Charlotte  warm  his  back  for 
him  !  1892  M.  C.  F.  Morris  Yorks.  Folk  Talk  95  Every 
Vorkshireman  knows  what  warming  a  child  means  ;  perhaps 
not  a  few.  .by  bitter  experience.  1915  '  Q  '  (Quiller-Couch) 
in  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  102/2  To  '  warm  '  a  child  in  Polpier 
signifies  to  beat  him  with  a  strap. 
II.  intr.  To  become  warm. 

9.  Of  a  living  body,  a  material  thing  or  sub- 
stance :  To  be  raised  in  temperature. 

a  1000  Phoenix  213  Wyrta  wearmiaj).  c  1000  jElfric 
Gram.  xxvi.  (Z.)  154  Caleo,  ic  wearmise.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
4035  Wyndis  wastid  away,  warmyt  the  ayre.  1 1648-50 
Brathwait  Bamabees  frnl.  iii.  (i8i8)  95  Thence  to  Cam- 
bridge where  the  Muses  Haunt  the  Vine-bush.  .Like  spaiks 
up  a  chimney  warming.  1827  Faraday  Ckem.  Manip.^  iv. 
(1B42)  141  A  large  thermometer,  .may  from  the  lapse  of  time 
necessary  to  allow  of  its  proper  change,  occasion  an  altera- 
tion of  temperature,  by  allowing  the  body  tried  to  cool  or 
warm.  1868  Louisa  M.  Alcott  Little  Women  i,  Beth  put 
a  pair  of  slippers  down  to  warm.  1872  O.  W.  Holmes  Poet 
i.  (1885)  19  A  cold  day  warming  up  to  32°.  1889  *  R.  Boldbe- 
wood'  Robbery  under  Arms  xi.  Here's  some  damper  and 
mutton.. while  tea  warms.  1904  S.  E.  White  Forest  xiv. 
The  weather  had  warmed,  the  sun  shone. 

b.  Of  colour :  To  become  *  warmer '  or  more 
ruddy. 

1831  James  Thil.  Augustus  xv,  On  a  bright  morning  of 
July,  wlien  the  grey  of  the  sky  was  just  begmning  to  warin 
with  the  rising  day.  1906  Westm,  Gaz.  8  June  8/1  His  head 
and  underparts  are  of  a  pearly  grey  that  warms  to  a  pinkish 
hue  on  the  breast, 

10.  Of  a  person,  his  heart,  feelings,  etc.:  lo 
become  affectionate,  kindly,  or  genial  (/*?,  towards 
a  person). 
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c  Z400  Destr.  Troy  3376  And  I  in  londng  am  T^-ight  & 
Lapptt  full  sore,  With  hete  of  J>i  hegh  loue,  Jiat  my  hert 
warmys.  1779  Mwe.  D'Arblav  Diary  Feb*,  Mr.  Thrale 
was.. at  first,  cold  ami  quiet,  but  soon,. warmed  into  soci- 
ality. 1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxv,  I  judged  that.. your 
Grace's  heart  wad  warm  to  the  tartan.  1833  U  Ritchie 
IVamUritigs  hy  Loire  46  Every  heart  seemed.,  to  warm 
towards  the  little  devotee.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  xx,  Mr. 
Dombey,  in  his  friend lessness,  inclined  to  the  ^Iajo^,  It 
cannot  he  said  that  he  warmed  towards  him,  but  he  thawed 
a  little.  1874  L-  Stephen  Hours  in  LiS m ry  (jSgz)  1.  iv. 
14T  Carlyle.. cannot,  indeed,  but  warm  to  Scott  at  the  end. 
1883  D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  i,  His  heart  warmed  over 
Baretti  as  they  walked  along  together. 

IL  To  become  eager,  animated,  or  enthusiastic. 
Also,  with  up.  To  warm  {up)  to  :  to  become 
interested  in,  acquire  zest  for,  to  '  put  one's  back 
into*  (one's  work, a  contest,  etc.). 

1749  Smollett  GH  Bins  xi.  xiv.  (1782)  IV.  209,  I  expected 
every  moment  to  see  them  warm,  and  to  go  to  loggerheads, 
the  usual  end  of  their  dissertations.  1835  Dickens  6"^. />V3, 
Mr.  Waikins  Tottle  i,  TU  tell  you,'  replied  Mr.  Gabriel 
Parsons,  warming  with  the  subject,  and  the  brandy-and- 
watcr,— *  I  know  a  lady  [etc-l.*  184(5  Disraeli  in  Money- 
penny  &  Buckle  Life  (1914)  HI.  11,  I  have  not  yet  added 
much  to  my  abortive  MSS.  of  the  German  Schloss  of  last 
year,  but  am  beginning  to  warm  up.  1858  Thackeray 
Virgin,  xxxviii,  Papa's  first  nervousness  is  over :  his  noble 
voice  clears,  warms  to  his  sermon.  1867  H.  Latham  Black 
•V  White  5  Congress  will  by  that  time  have  met,  and  be 
warming  to  their  work.  x8^  E.  Edwards  Ralegh  I.  iv.  72 
When  he  found  that  his  competitor  was  formidable,  he 
warmed  to  the  race,  1879  McCarthy  d?:y«  Times  II.  xxix. 
364  He  warmed  up  as  he  went  along.  1885  Mary  E.  Wil- 
KiNS  in  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  594/1  She  warmed  up  on  the 
subject. 

Warmable  (w§'jmab*l),a.  itoncewd.  [f.  Warm 
V.  +  -ABLE.]    Capable  of  being  warmed. 

1887  W.  Morris  in  M.ickatl  Life  (1899)  II.  180  We  have 
had  a  hard  frost  for  nearly  a  fortnight..;  and  our  stable- 
meeting-room  is  not  very  warmable  under  such  conditions. 

WaT-man. 

1.  A  fighting-raan,  warrior,  soldier.  In  early  use 
chiedy  Sc. ;  now  rare. 

In  Minot*s  Poems  x.  9  Ritson  and  Hall  print  '  weremen ' 
as  an  emendation  of  the  ^lS.  reading  '  werkmen'. 

1456  Sir  G.  Have  Lazv  Arms  (S.  1*.  S.)  162  And  gif  inno* 
cent  folk  takis  scathe,  than,  in  sik  opyn  weris,  the  prince 
na  the  were  men  may  nocht..set  remed&  f  1470  Henry 
Wallace  iv.  256  Wallace  commaundede  thai  suld  na  wermen 
saifT.  1515  Douglas  ^"Eneis  x,  xiv.  151  Syne  on  that  weyr. 
man  ruschit  he  in  teyn.  1547  J.  Harrisom  Exhort.  Scottes 
a  iij  b,  How  the  countrey  hath  been  ouer  runne,.by  our 
awne  warremen.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii,  666  The  sweet 
War-man  is  dead  and  rotten.  1591  2ntl  Ft.  Troub.  Raigne 
/C,  ^oAh  (1611)07  Hacke  warremen,  backe.  1797  T.  Dibi>in 
Snug  Little  Island,  A  very  great  war-man,  called  Billy  the 
Norman.  1831  Scott  Cast.  Dang,  ix,  You  will  command 
at  least  twenty  war-men,  with  bow  and  spear.  1864  R.  F. 
Burton  Dahome  I.  48,  I  detected  several  warmen  privily 
borrowing  from  their  neighbours.  1911  G.  K.  Chesterton 
Ballad  1^  White  Horse  104  Meeting  maybe  of  war-men 
Where  the  best  war-man  wins. 

b.  U,S.  One  whose  voice  is  for  war.  Cf.  War- 
dog,  war-hawk. 

1814  Columbian  Centinel  11  June  2/4  in  A.  Matthews 
Uiule  Satn  (1908)  28. 

1 2.  A  man-of-war,  warship.  Sc,  Obs» 

1546  Burgh  Rec.  F.din.  (1871)  II.  123  The  pryses  takin  be 
the  Cristopber..to  the  nummer  of  sex  weirman. 

WaTIll*bl00=ded,  a.  Having  warm  blood ; 
spec,  of  mammals  and  birds,  which  have  a  uniform 
high  temperature, 

1793  T,  Bedooes  Let.  Danvin  68  At  a  temperature  con- 
siderably below  that  of  warm-blooded  animals.  1839  T. 
Bealk  Nat.  Hist.  Sfierm  Whale  41  All  the  cetacea,  as  is 
welt  known,  are  warm-blooded  animals.  1889  G.  Allen 
Falling  in  Love,  etc.  Bo  Even  among  warm-blooded  animals 
like  the  bears  and  dormice,  hibernation  occurs. 
^*  Jig".  Ardent,  fervent,  passionate. 

1831  Scott  Cast.  Dang,  v,  Strict  discipline, .  .since  the 
death  of  that  great  monarch,  had  been  considerably  ne- 
glected by  the  young  and  warm-blooded  valour  of  England. 

Warmed  (w9imd),  ///.  a,  [f,  Wabm  v.  + 
-ED  1.]    Made  warm,     a.  ///. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chimrg.  28/1  With  a 
warmed  table  naptkinne,  rubbe  the  in>yae  of  the  arme. 
16^  Trapham  Disc.  Health  Jamaica  146  Dissolution  in 
Wine  or  Broth  or  other  warmed  Liquids.  1820  Keats  Ev^i 
St.  Agnes  xxvi,  She.. Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by 
one.  1895  S.  Crane  Red  Badge  v,  He  gr.-isped  his  canteen 
and  took  a  tone  swallow  of  the  warmed  water. 

^■fig. 

1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  iv.  xix.  5  7  This  I  take  to  be 
properly  Enthusiasm.. rising  from  the  Conce'»sofa  warm'd 
or  over-weening  Brain.  i(^  Patmore  Angel  in  Ho.,  Be- 
trothal  141  And  all  thank  God  with  their  warmed  wits. 
1883  Miss  Eboughton  Belinda  i.  vi.  The  sense  of  physical 
emptiness,  that.. no  wanned  passions  redeem. 

Warment,  var.  Vakment  i  dial. 
Warmer  (wjumai).     [f.  Warm  v.  +  -erI.] 

1.  A  person  who  warms,  poet. 

'»>S95  Southwell  St.  Peter's  Compl.  n  Coales  were 
kindled  to  the  warmers  cost.  1658  Cokaink  Poems  249  Tis 
Loves  best  mustck,  all  ears  charmer.  All  hearts  enihraller, 
and  blouds  warmer.  1903  Brioges  F.p.  Socialist  413  Un- 
a<>hamed  to  have  outliv'a  Your  breeders,  feeders,  warmers 
and  toiling  attendants. 

2.  A  contrivance  for  warming. 

Chiefly  with  defining  word  prefixed,  ^s  foot-,  plate-,  vege- 
table-^varmer, 

1812-83:  see  Foot  sh.  35.  1837-75:  see  Plate  sb.  19  b. 
1844  T.  Webster  Encycl,  Dom.  Econ.  845  The  well-known 
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japanned  plate  warmer  for  the  parlour  in  small  families. 
Ibid.,  A  lower  kind  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of 
vegetable  warmers,  for  keeping  those  dishes  of  vegetables 
warm  that  are  not  put  on  the  table.  1871  Daily  Ncios 
13  J^"-(  Covered  up  till  we  were  nearly  suffocated,  and  with 
a  warmer  for  onr  feel.  1894  Times  16  Apr.  7/3  The  whey 
is  dipped  out  into  large  warmers  and  these  placed  in  the 
boiler. 

Warme  store,  variant  of  Warnestork  Obs. 

t  Wa'rmful,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Warm  a.  +  -ful.] 
Full  of  warmth. 

C1611  Chapman  Iliad  x.  121  A  mandilion.  .Of  purple. 
large,  and  full  of  folds;  curld  with  a  warmefull  nap.  1738 
Gfntl.  Mag.  VIII.  314,'!  Who  kindled  first  his  warm-ful, 
vital  ray  ? 

Warm-liea^rted,  a.  Having  a  warm  heart ; 
of  a  generous  and  affectionate  disposition.  Also, 
proceeding  from,  or  indicating,  such  a  disposition; 
hearty,  cordial. 

x^oo-ao  Dunbar  Poems  Ixxv.  32  Be  warme  hairtit  and 
nocht  ewill-wiUie.  1808  Han.  More  Coelebs  xlv[ij.  Flam 
is  naturally  an  open,  warm-hearted  man.  1844  Mem. 
Babylonian  Princess  II.  80  The  kind  and  warm-hearted 
treatment  which  I  had  experienced  from  the  Dryaah  tribe. 
1859  Geo.  '^uqt  Adam  Bede  I,  He's  of  a  rash,  warm-hearted 
nature,  like  Esau. 

Hence  Warm-heaTtedly  adv.^  Wanu-hea*rted- 
ness. 

1808  Han.  Morh  Calebs  xi,  I.  J42  Her  extreme  naivet^ 
and  warm-heaitedness.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xlii, 
That's  the  way  I've  gone  through  life.  Experience  has 
never  put  a  chill  upon  my  warm-heartedness.  1911  Concise 
Oxf.  Dict.^  Warm-heartedly  adv. 

Warming  (wgjmii)),  vbL  sb.  [f.  Warm  v.  + 
-iNG  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  making  warm ;  the  state  of 
becoming  warm. 

f  1440  Promp.  Parv,  s^yfi  Warmynge,  calefactio.  1597 
Shaks.  2  Hen,  IV,  iv.  iii.  11 1  The  second  propertie  of  your 
excellent  Sherris,  is,  the  warming  of  the  Blood,  c  1680  R. 
Fleming  Fulfilling  Script,  11.  iv.  (1726)  302  As  it  is  sure  our 
bodies  are  influenced  with  the  warmings  of  the  sun.  1835 
Dickens  .S"^.  Boz,  Parish  vi,  Such  a  nursing  and  warming 
of  little  legs  and  feet  before  the  fire.  1883  Miss  Broughton 
Belinda  n.  vii.  Whether  he  will  have  time  for  a  good  warm- 
ing and  breakfasting  before  setting  off. 
b.  Iranaf.  andy?^. 

C1631  in  lolh  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  i.  105  The 
estates  hauing  of  late  made  great  fiers  in  the  Infanta  her 
country  of  Brabant,  euen  to  the  warminge  of  her  courte  at 
IJruxells.  i68i  R.  Fleming  Fulfilling  Script,  in.  ii.  (1726) 
359  To  unite  further  those  amongst  themselves  with  the 
more  warmings  of  that  ancient  love  that  was  wont  to  be 
amongst  them.  1743  J.  Glas  Lord's  Supper  v,  v.  Wks. 
1761  IV.  143  Many  warmings  and  seemingly  good  motions 
and  wishes,  that  never  carry  us  out . .  to  do  any  good  work. 

t  c.  Warming  of  the  house  =  House-warming  2. 
1653  Greaves  Seraglio  184  The  warming  of  the  house,  as 

we  call  it  in  England. 

2.  A  thrashing,  trouncing.     Also_;?^. 

1681  W.  RouERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen.  664/1,  I'le  give  your 
hide  a  warming.  1880  S.  Butler  Let.  20  May  in  H.  F. 
Jones  Mem.  (1919)  I.  332  My  new  book.. will.. give  old 
Darwin  the  best  warming  that  I  can  manage  to  give  him. 

3.  attfib.,  as  warming- chamber^  -house^  -stone 
(see  quots.). 

1791  Bentham  Panopt.  i.  201  The  *warming  chamber,  or 
set  of  warming-chambers,  .consists  of  earthen  retorts,  open 
at  both  ends,  and  inclosed  in  iron  ones.  1876  in  Willis  & 
Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  238  The  warming  chamber,  .is 
common  to  both  portions  of  the  building.  i8«  J.  W.  Clark 
Observ.  Barnwell  Priory  p.  Ixiii,  The  *  Warming.  House 
'xcale/acloriuin).  1668  Charleton  Onomast.  243  Lapis 
Schislos..  the  *  Warming  stone.  1677  Plot  Oxfordsh.  253 
If  Mault-kills  or  Oasts  made  with  ordinary  stone  prove  so 
advantagious,  what  would  one  of  them  do,  if  the  Joists  and 
I.aihs  at  least  were  made  of  the  Cornish  warming-stone, 
that  will  hold  heat  well  eight  or  ten  hours.  1691  Ray 
Creation  i.  (1692)  83  To  these  useful  Stones  I  might  add 
the  Warming-stone,  digged  in  Cornwal.  which  being  once 
well  heated  at  the  fire  retains  its  warmth  a  great  while,  and 
hath  been  found  to  give  ease  and  relief  in  several  Pains  and 
Diseases,  particularly  that  of  the  internal  Haemorrhoids. 

Warming  (wgumig),  ppL  a.  [-ing2.]  That 
makes  warm,  or  becomes  warm  ;  iit.?i\\Afig.  Also 
with  ;//. 

c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  160  Lyght  fyre,  schapon  lyke  tonges, 
brennyng  and  not  smertyng,  warmyng  not  harmyng.  j66i 
Feltham  Resolves  liii,  (ed.  8)  293  The  gentle,  .rayes  of  the 
warming  Sun.  £'i68oR.FLEMiN'G^«//f///«^5cr7)J/.ii.v.(i726) 
309  It  is  rare  to  find  a  warming  heat  with  a  large  profession, 
such  .is  can  make  it  convincing  to  others.  1765  J,  Brown 
Chr.  Jml,,  Winter  Day  2B7  With  what  amazing  power  do 
the  warming  beams  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  dart  into  my 
soul !_  1819  Scott  Ivanhoe  xxxvii,  A  warming  and  spicy- 
smelling  balsam.  1851  Meredith  Poems,  Pict.  Rhine  iii, 
And  now  the  sun  In  saffron  clothes  the  warming  atmo- 
sphere.  1886  Hardy  Woodlanders  ix.  Do  you  think  a 
Christmas  party.. is  a  warming-up  thing,  and  likely  to  be 
useful  in  hastening  on  the  matter? 

Warming-pan. 

1.  A  long-handled  covered  pan  of  metal  (usually 
of  brass)  to  contain  live  coals,  etc.,  formerly  iu 
common  use  for  warming  beds. 

'573  Baret  Alv.  W  64  A  warmyng  pan,  thermoclinium* 
^1590  Mari.owe  Jew  of  Malta  1745  A  fellow,  .with.. a 
Dagger  with  a  hilt  like  a  warming-pan.  1669  Pehys  Diary 
I  Jan.,  Presented  from  Captain  BeckforJ  with  a  noble 
silver  warming-pan,  which  I  am  doubtful  whether  to  take 
or  no.  1710  HiLMAN  Tusser  Rediv.  May  (1744)  62  The 
tinkling^  after  them  with  a  Warming-Pan,  Frying-Pan,  or 
Kettle,  is  of  good  Use  to  let  the  Neighbours  know  you  have 
a  Swarm  [of  Bees]  in  the  Air.    1840  Dickens  OldC.  Shop 
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xiv,  A  nosegay  resembling  in  shape  and  dimensions  a  full- 
sized  warming-pan  with  the  handle  cut  short  off. 

fig.  1626  Breton  F autasticks  (Grosart)  9/2,  I  thus  con- 
clude, I  hold  it  [August]  the  worlds  welfare,  and  the  earths 
Warming-pan.  1762  Gentl.  Mag.  XXXII.  137/2  For  wed- 
lock is  the  warming-pan,  That  l^st  can  warm  the  bed. 

2.  Hist.  With  allusion  to  the  story  that  James  II's 
son,  afterwards  called  the  Old  Pretender,  was  a 
sujiposititious  child  introduced  into  the  Queen's  bed 
in  a  warming-pan.     Also  attrib. 

1689  FullAnszv.  Depos.  Birth  Pr,  Wales  13  Do  you  think 
it  [ihe  thildl  w.is  conveyed  there  in  a  Warming-pan,  or 
other wis;e  ?  1689  Muses  Fareiu.  Popery  \^\  A  Wai  mtng  pan 
Plot,  worse  than  CelHers  Meal-Tub.  1716  Collect.  State 
Songs,  Poems,  etc.  64  Let  those  Relets,  if  they  can,  Slake 
lis  forget  the  Warming  Pan,  Which  first  convey'd  that 
pretty  ^Ian  Into  the  Chamber  Royal.  1818  Scott  Rob  Roy 
IX,  Our  immortal  deliverer  from  papists  and  pretenders,  and 
wooden  shoes  and  warming  pans. 

3.  slafjg.  a.  A  large  old-fashioned  watch.  Cf. 
TcRNip  sb.  3  b.  b.  A  female  bed-fellow.  Scotch 
warming-pani  a  chambermaid  who  lay  in  the  t-ed 
a  while  to  warm  it  for  the  intending  occupant. 

1668  Davenant  Man's  the  Master  11.  25  None  but  a  cold 
Bed-fellow  would  have  two  Warming. Pans.  1678  Ray  Prov, 
(ed.  2)  83  A  Scotch  warming-pan,  /.  e.  a  wench.  The  story 
is  well  known  of  the  Gentleman  travelling  in  Scotland,  who 
desiring  to  have  his  bed  warmed,  the  servant-maid  doffs  her 
clothes  and  lays  her  self  down  in  it  for  a  while,  a  1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Cre^v,  Warming-pan,  an  old  fashion 'd  large 
Watch.     A  Scotch  Warming.pan,  a  She-bed-fellow. 

e.  A  person  who  temporarily  holds  a  place  or 
employment  until  the  intended  occupant  is  ready 
to  take  it. 

1846  Eclectic  Rev.  June  66a  A  locum  tenens  (ecclesiastic^, 
a  warming-pan)  was  wanted  for  a  Yorkshire  living.  1847 
Disraeli  Tancred  11.  i,  Hungerford  is  not  a  warming-pan  ; 
..he  never  was  originally;  and  if  he  had  been,  he  has  been 
member  for  the  county  too  long  to  be  so  considered  now. 
1883  D.  C.  Mt;RRAv  Hearts  xiv.  (1885)  117,  1  only  serve  the 
place  of  what  in  Parliament  is  called  a  warming-pan. 

attrib.  1875  Daily  Ne^^si  June  2/2  The  Act.  .was  simply 
employed  for  conserving  Ha  intjs  for  the  use  of  the  children 
of  the  patron,  and  was  popularly  known  as  the  '  warming- 
pan  '  Act. 

Warmint,  var.  Varmekt  1  dial. 

Warmish  (w^-imiji,  a.    [f.  Warm  a,  +  -ish.] 

Somewhat  warm. 

i£97  A.  M.  tr.  GuiUemeaiis  Fr,  Ckirurg.  51/3  A  south- 
west  wind,  with  warmishe  showres  of  rayne.  1647  Trapp 
Comm.,  I  Thess,  v.  3  As  Philosophers  say,  that  before  a 
snow  the  weather  will  be  waimish.  1826  S.  Cooper  Surg. 
(ed.  5)  61  The  patient  is  to  be  kept  in  a  warmish,  but  wefi- 
ventilated  apartment.  1895  Meredith  Amaz.  Marriage 
xxxi.  II.  345  Odd  movements  of  a  warmish  curiosity  brushed 
him  when  the  cynic  was  not  mounting  guard. 

+  Wa'rmly,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Warm  a,  or  v,  -*- 
-LY 1.]    Full  of  warmth. 

c  1470  Harding  Chron.  cix.  viii.  As  they  [the  Danes]  vnto 
theyr  Shyppes  agaynwarde  flewe,  He  droue  them  there 
vnto  a  warmely  stowe.  1637  Rutherford  Let.  to  Lady 
Kilconquhair  8  Aug.,  The  sweet  presence,  the  long  lasting 
gocdwill  of  our  God,  the  warmely  &  lovely  comforts  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  be  with  you.   ■ 

Warmly  (wjumli),  adv.  [f.  Warm  a,  +  -ly  2  ] 
In  a  warm  manner, 

1.  So  as  to  be  warm  (in  temperature)  ;  so  as  to 
impart  warmth,     f  Also  Comb,  warmly-wet. 

1591  SvLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  iii.  B36  Our  mealy  grain.. 
Rots  to  revive;  and,  warmly- wet,  puts  forth  His  root  be- 
neath, his  bud  above  the  Earth.  1623  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.) 
Disci.v.  by  Sea'^  t\>,  Couetousnesse  is  Embroidered  with 
Extortion,  and  warmely  lined  and  furred  with  oppression. 
1667  Milton  /'.  L.  iv.  244  Where  the  morning  Sun  first 
warmly  smote  1  he  open  field.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xxiv.  262 
His  habit  course,  but  warmly  urapt  around.  1790  Cowper 
On  Receipt  Mothers  Picture  59  Thy  nightly  visits  to  my 
chamber  made,  That  thou  might'st  know  me  safe  and 
warmly  laid.  i86oTvNDALL^;/flr.  i.  xx\ii.  203  The  Aiguille 
. .  half  of*  its  granite  cone  was  warmly  illuminated,  and  half 
in  shadow.  1Q14  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  176/2  The  sun  shone 
warmly  upon  him. 

2.  With  warmth  of  feeling. 

a.  Feivently,  earnestly. 

1529  More  Suppl.  Soulys  Wks.  336/2  Yet  heare  we  some- 
time our  wiues  pray  for  vs  more  warmely.  1698  O.  Hey- 
WOOD  Diaries  (1885)  IV.  159  Father  and  two  sons  prayd 
warmly  for  him.  zjc^  Goldsm.  Vicar  W.  xxxii,  My  son's 
bride  warmly  insisted  that  Lady  Thornhill  (that  was  to  be) 
should  take  the  lead.  1836  Thirlwall  Greece  xx.  III.  150 
Corinth  warmly  entered  into  the  views  of  her  colony.  1888 
Poor  Nellie  145  On  a  matter  1  have  warmly  at  heart. 

b.  With  warm  affection,  gratitude,  kindness, 
admiration,  etc. 

1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  11.  (Globe)  433  He  spoke  this  veiy 
affectionately  and  warmly.  1791  SIrs.  Radcliffe  Rom. 
Forest  \,  And  interested  him  more  warmly  in  her  favour. 
1823  ScoTV  Quentin  D.  xxvi,  Ihey.. barely  thanked  him  in 
very  cold  terms  for  his  courtesy  while  at  his  Court,  and 
something  more  warmly,  for  having  permitted  them  to  retire. 
1826  DtSRAEi.i  Viv.  Grey  v.  xv.  All  applauded  him  very 
warmly.  1876  Hardy  Ethelberta  xxx,  Neigh,  .pressed  her 
fingers  more  warmly  than  she  thought  she  had  given  him 
warrant  for.  1904  I'erney  Mem,  I.  146  "Sir  Edmund  Verney 
was  warmly  attached  to  both  husband  and  wife. 

c.  With  controversial  ardour,  eagerly. 

1665  BovLE  Occas.  Refi.  vi.  iv.  (1848)  352  There  are  not 
many  [controversies  that  have  been  more  curiously  and 
warmly  disputed,  than  the  Question,  Whether  [etc.].  1739 
Hardwicke  Let.  in  G.  Harris  Li/e  (1847)  I.  424  Points,  on 
which  our  friends  may  be  likely  warmly  to  differ.  1830 
D'lsRAELi  Chas.  /,  III.  vi.  90  The  King  and  he  often 
warmly  disputed  on  the  principles  of  a  good  Government. 
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d.  With  warmth  of  temper. 

1776  Trial p/y.  Foivke  iv.  28/r  The  Governor,  .reproached 
me  warmly  for  taking  up  a  business  in  which  he  was  so 
immediately  concerned,  '799  «Ht.  Lee  Canterb.  7*., 
Fretickm.  T.  (ed.  2)  I.  200  '  Let  us  not  talk  of  him,'  inter- 
rupted Dorsain,  warmlj'.  1838  Lvtton  Leila  i.  ii,  The 
young  king  spoke  warmly  and  bitterly.  1873  W.  Black 
Pr.  Thnh  XVI.  254  'And  if  he  has,  whose  fault  is  it?'  the 
girl  said,  warmly. 

3.  With  reference  to  attack  or  defence :  Fiercely, 
vigorously. 

1684  Scanderbeg  Rediv.  vL  140  They  came  briskly  on,  and 
Charged  very  desperately,  but  being  as  warmly  received, . . 
the  Infidels  were  put  to  Flight,  a  1700  Evelvn  Diary 
12  Mar.  1672,  They  so  warmly  plied  our  divided  fleets,  that 
(etc.).  1708  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4493/2  The  Germans  receiv'd 
him  so  warmly,  that  few  of  his  Men  escaped  with  their 
Lives.  175s  R.  RoGRRS  yrtiis.  (1769)  7  We  warmly  pur. 
sued  the  enemy,  ..and  obliged  them  to  disperse.  1797  in 
Nicolas  Dis^.  Nelson  (1845)  IIL  1S8  No  person  has  a  right 
to  know  that  the  Culloden  was  not  as  warmly  engaged  as 
any  Ship  in  the  Squadron. 

Warmness  (w^umnes).  Now  rare.  [f.  Warm 
a.  +  -NESS.]  The  condition  of  being  warm,  warmth. 

1.  Moderate  heat. 

cxooo  ./KLFRic5'a/«/j*Z/f«xi.  157  He  wolde  hine  ba?ian 
on  t>am  wlacum  waetere..ac  he  gewat  sona  swa  he  Sat 
waiter  hrepode,  and  wear5  seo  wearmnys  him  awend  to 
deai^e.  c  1386  Chaucer  Melib.  p  2375  It  may  nat  be  seith 
he  [SenecaJ  ih.it  where  greet  fyr  hath  longe  tyme  endured, 
that  iher  ne  dwelleth  som  vapour  of  warmnesse.  <^i440 
Alphahet  0/ Tales  473  He  fana  a  serpent  slayn  with  hurd- 
men,  ft  bon  vnto  a  stokk ;  and  he  lowsid  hur  becauce  sho 
was  soni-what  on  lyfe,  ik.  layd  hur  t>er  sho  mot  ftrle  warme- 
nes  of  )«  son.  1516  Tindale  yas.  ii.  16  If. .one  of  you 
saye  vnto  them :  Departs  in  pe.ice,  God  sende  you  warmnes 
and  fode.  1607  Markham  Cavei.  iii.  (1617)  n  Make  your 
horse  run  the  iraine  with  gaxi  courage  and  liuelinesse,  and' 
so  in  his  warmnesse  trot  him  home.  1696  J.  F.  Merc'i. 
li^areho.  25  Which  {sc.  cotton  goods]  if  any  person  made 
trial  of,  he  would  scarcely  m.ike  use  of  any  other  by 
reason  of  their  duration  and  warmness.  1785  T.  Reio  Let. 
Wks.  (1846)  65/1  A  comfirtable  warmness  in  the  air. 
y^S'  «5^  Pappe  XV.  Hatchet  D  tij  b,  The  heate  of  some 
mens  braines,  and  the  warmnes  of  other  mens  bioud.  1681 
D.  Abraham  in  yriil.  Friends*  Hist.  Soc.  (1912)  July  14Z 
Love,  .the  course  and  motion  whereof  is  in  no  wise  to  be 
stopped  ;  Neither  the  warmness  of  Its  stream  refrigerated. 

+  2.  The  stale  of  being  well  to  do.   Obs. 

1399  Langl.  Rich.  Redeles  iii.  388  pis  warmnesse  in  welth 
with  wy  vppon  crthe  My^te  not  longc  dure  as  doctourz  us 
tellith.  I4zi-ia  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  3059  Al  \A  bysy- 
nesse  Is  for  l^i  lucre,  and  t>i  cofres  warmnesse. 

1 3.  Lukewarmness.  Obs.  rare. 

1561  Daus  tr.  Bnllinger  on  Apoc.  xx.  127  The  lothson)[n]es 
whiche  God  conceaueth  of  this  newtralitie  or  warmnes  [L. 
ex  tepiditate], 

4.  Warmth  of  affection  or  devotion. 

JS^  Pil^r.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  150  The  soule  melteth 
whan  it  waxeth  warme  in  deutjcyon,  whiche  warmenesse, . . 
is  mxrhe  swetc  and  plca-^aunt.  i63f  Eng.  Primer  Our 
Lady  477  Make  the  sturdy  for  to  bend,  I'o  the  cold  kind 
warmenes  send,  1715  Ramsay  Gentle  Sk^ph.  ni.  iii,  I  lo'ed 
your  company;  And  ever  had  a  warnuiess  in  my  breast. 
That  m.-ide  ye  dearer  to  m-;  than  the  rest. 

f  5.  Heat  of  anger.  Obs. 

1563  Bp.  Sandys  m  Strype  Ann.  Re/.  (1709)  I.  362  He 
saith,  he  is  sory  for  those  letters  he  wrote  to  me  in  his 
Warineness. 

Warmoll,  obs.  form  of  Wardmote, 
Warmonger  (wg-jmrtggaj).  [f.  War  sb.^  + 
MoNOEB  sbJ\  One  who  traffics  in  war.  Con- 
temptuously applied  to  :  fa.  a  mercenary  soldier 
{Obs.  rarf~^)  ;  b.  one  who  sects  to  bring  about 
war.  So  Wa'rmo^ngerlttff  vbL  sb,  and  ppL  a, 
(in  recent  newspaper  use). 

1590  Spemseb  F,  Q.  III.  X.  29  As  much  disdeigning  to  be 
so  mUdempt,  Or  a  war-monger  to  be  basely  nempt.  1817 
HAZLtrr  Effects  iVar  V  Taxes  Wks.  1902  III.  249  This  is 
a  ^lingular  slip  of  the  pen  in  so  noisy  and  triumphant  a  war- 
monger as  the  Poet  Laureate.  x86a  J.  Uricht  Let.  in 
Trevelyan  Life  (1913)316  The  war-moncers  here  are  baffled 
for  the  time.  1878  K.  J znKitts  //aver/tolnte  76  His  bitter 
scoffs  at  the  Chauvinists  and  war.mongers. 

Warxnot,  obs.  form  of  Wormwood, 
Wanuouth  (wp-imaut)).     A  name  given  to  a 

fresh-water  sunfish  belonging  to  the  genus  Chmno- 

brytlus  found  in  the  eastern  U.S. 
1888  GooDE  Anier.  Fishes  67  The  Warniouth,  Chaino- 

bryttus  gulosus.   Is  well-Icnown  throughout   the   South... 

The  Black  Warmoutb,  Chxnohryttus  antistius,  a  species 

also  called  '  Warmoulh ',  'Big-mouth*,  [etc),  .abounds  in 

the  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

Warmatore,  variant  of  Waknestore.  Obs. 

Warmth  (.w^imj*).  In  2  wennj>e.  [OE. 
*wiermptt,  *wiermfu  —  MLG.  ivermede^  Du. 
warmte^  MHG.  wermede^wannede^  warmte  (early 
mod.G.  warmte) :— OTeut.  type  *warTnip^,  f. 
*warmo-  :  see  Warm  a.  and  -th.] 

1.  A  moderately  hot  or  pleasantly  heated  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  esp.  as  an  essential  of  physical 
comfort  and  well-being  ;  a  temperate  heat  radiating 
from  the  sun,  a  fire,  etc. 

CI175  Lamb.  Horn,  yj  Do  t>inc  elmesse  of  J>on  (>et  J>u  maht 
ifor^ien.,\Vrecche  men  sceos  and  cla3es..and  werml>e  and 
herburje.  i48i*Caxton  Reynard  vii.  (Arb.)  12  Reynart 
laye  within  the  gate  as  he  ofte  was  wonte  to  doo  for  the 
warmth  of  the  sonne.  154B  Udall,  etc  Erasm.  Par.  Luke 
XXVI.  25-9,  188  b,  Petur,  who..abiured  y*  Lorde..whyle 
being  tnrouG;hIy  taken  wt  colde,  he  taketh  warmth  &  heate 
by  the  coles  of  y«  wicked  Jewe:^.  1577  B.  Googe  Heres- 
bach's  f/usb.  t.  36  Vet  desyrelh  it  [Lupines]  the  warmth  of 
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Autume,  that  it  may  Ite  well  rooted  befoie  Winter  come. 
i66a  K.VE'HA^hr.s  Expcr.  Angler  \x,  <)i  In  March,  begin- 
ning of  April,  later  end  of  September,  and  all  winter  fish 
bite  best  in  the  warmth  of  the  day.  167X  Milton  P.  R.  11. 
74  When  scarce  a  Shed  Could  be  obtain "d  to  shelter  him  or 
me  [Mary]  From  the  bleak  air;  A  Stable  was  our  warmth, 
A  Manger  his.  1690  Locke  Hum.  L'nd.  ii.  viii.  §  i6.  57 
The  same  Fire,  that  at  one  distance  produces  in  us  the 
Sensation  of  Warmth,  does  at  a  nearer  approach,  produce 
in  us  the  far  different  Sensation  of  Pain.  1784  Cowper 
Task  IV.  310  How  the  frost,  Raging  abroad,  and  the  rough 
wind,  endear  The  silence  and  the  warmth  enjoy'd  within  ! 
18x9  Shkllev  Cenci  n.  i.  187  If  there  be  a  sun  in  heaven 
She  shall  not  dare  to  look  upon  its  beams ;  Nor  feel  its 
warmth.  1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Doctors'  Commons,  He 
had  gathered  up  his  robe  behind,.. in  order  that  he  might 
feel  the  full  warmth  of  the  fire.  1864  Tennvson  Aylmer's 
F.  185  The  girl  Nursing  a  child,  and  turning  to  the  warmth 
The  tender  pink  five-beaded  baby-soles.  1908  S.  E.  White 
Riverman  iv,  A  tine  sun,  tempered  with  a  prophetic  warmth 
of  later  spring,  animated  the  scene. 

h.jig. 

1653  Jer.  Taylor  Semi,  for  Year\.  xiii.  167  Many  per- 
sons, from  vicious,  and  dead,  and  cold,  have  passed  into  life 
and  an  excellent  grace,  and  a  spirituall  warmth.  1781 
CowPKK  Table-T.  382  Virtue  quickens,  witli  a  warmth  di- 
vine, The  pow'rs  that  sin  has  brought  to  a  decline.  1864 
Tennyson  En.  Arden  38  Hut  when  the  dawn  of  rosy  child- 
hood past.  And  the  new  warmth  of  life's  ascending  sun  Was 
felt  l»y  either,  [etc.]. 

2.  The  natural  heat  of  a  livinjj  body  ;  vital  heat. 
159a  Shaks.  Rotit.  .y  yul.  IV,  i.  98  No  puL^e  Shall  keepe 

his  natiue  progresse..  :  No  warmth,  no  breath  shall  testifie 
thou  liuest.  1606  —  Ant.  ^  CI.  v.  ii,  294  Come  then,  and 
take  the  last  waimth  of  my  Lippes.  1667  Milton  /'.  L. 
VII.  236  But  on  the  watrie  calme  His  brooding  wings  the 
Spirit  of(jod  outspred,  And  vital  vertue  infus'd,  and  vital 
warmth  I'hroughout  the  fluid  Mass.  ijii  Anoxsou  Spect 
No.  120  F  14  When  she  has  laid  her  Eggs,  .what  Care  does 
she  take  in  turning  them  frequently,  that  all  Parts  may 
partake  of  the  vital  Warmth  ?  iSsoSheixey  Provieth.  Unb. 
II.  i.  104  The  warmth  Of  the  life-blood,  for  loss  of  which  I 
faint,  Quivered  between  our  intertwining  arms. 
tb.  Of  herbs:  Aphrodisiac  quality.  Obs. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  \\\.  199  when  now  the  Nuptial 
time  Approaches..  Feed  him  with  Herbs*  whatever  thou 
canst  find.  Of  generous  Warmth. 

3.  A  moderate  degree  of  heat  inherent  or  pro- 
duced in  a  substance  or  liquid. 

1748  Gray  Alliance  3  A  niggard  Earth,  Whose  flinty 
Bosom  starves  her  generous  Birth,  Nor  genial  Warmth,  nor 
genial  Juice  retains.  fj^Musfum  Rust.  IV.  122  The  ex- 
treme coldness  of  the  soil  had  overcome  the  warmth  of  the 
ashes.  1784  Cowper  Task  iii.  491  Ere  the  warmth,  Slow 
gathering  in  the  midst  [of  a  hot-bed],  through  the  square 
mass  Dimis'd,  attain  the  surface. 

b.  Pungency  (of  seasoning), 
1816  TucKEY  Narr,  Exped.  R.  Zaire  iv.  (1818)  138  The 
stews  were.. so  highly  peppered   that  our  gentlemen,  not 
accustomed  to  such  warmth  of  seasoning,  could  scarcely 
swallow  them. 

4.  An  excited  or  fervent  state  of  the  feelings  ; 
strength  or  glow  of  feeling  ;  fervent  or  vehement 
character  (of  an  expression,  welcome,  salute,  etc.) ; 
ardour,  enthusiasm  ;  cordiality,  heartiness. 

1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  i.  ii.  36  But  what  warmth  is  there 
in  your  affection  towards  any  of  these  Princely  suters  that 
are  already  come?  1647  Clarkndon  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  44  HLs 
majesty  sent  for  them,  and  with  much  warmth  and  passion 
dissuaded  them  from  appearing  further  in  it.  1677  Sir  W. 
Temple  Ess,  Gout  Wks.  1730  I,  134  The  same  warmth  of 
Head  disposes  Men  to  both,  though  one  be  commonly 
esteemed  an  Honour,  and  the  other  a  Reproach.  Z7oa 
Steele  Funeral  Pref.,  I  know  not  in  what  words  to  thank 
my  Fellow-Soldiers  for  their  Warmth  and  Zeal  in  my  be- 
half. 1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit.  678  An  ardent  Judge,  who 
zealous  in  his  trust,  With  warmth  gives  sentence,  yet  b 
always  just.  1776  Mirror  No.  6  'i  he  singular  opinions 
which  have  influenced  his  conduct,  I  have  often  heard  him 
attempt,  with  great  warmth,  to  defend.  1833  Ht.  Mar- 
TINEAU  Manch.  Strike  vii.  81  All  wiih  different  degrees  of 
warmth  declared  their  readiness  to  sacrifice  or  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. 183s  Marryat  y.  P'ait/t/ul  xxxiii,  Mr.  Diummond 
.  .shook  me  by  the  hand  with  a  warmth  which  made  me 
more  ashamed  of  my  conduct  towards  him.  1856  N.  Brit, 
Reru  XXVI.  204  The  warmth  of  his  gratitude  to  Warburton, 
..may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  bis  fears.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  496  The  warmth  of  your  professions  will  be 
of  no  avail  18^3  F.  Adams  Neio  Egypt  2-;7  W^hen  the  Con- 
servatives came  in, .  .the  matter  was  taken  upwitli  unexpected 
warmth.  190s  '  Lines.man  '  It^ords  0/  Eyewitness  Pref.  7 
The  warmth  of  welcome  accorded  to  my  book  has  surprised 
no  less  than  it  has  gratified  me. 

b.  A  heated  state  of  the  temper  approaching 
anger  ;  the  expression  or  exhibition  of  this ;  also, 
heated  language  or  argument. 

1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  150  f  6  As  an  honest  Man  ought, 
(when  he  sees  Two  Friends  in  Warmth  with  each  other)  f 
took  the  first  Opportunity  I  could  to  leave  them  by  them- 
selves. 171*  in  Maclaurin  Argts.  ^  Decis.  (1774)  53  An 
apology  for  the  warmth  of  expression  in  his  former  paper, 
to  which  he  had  been.. provoked.  1817  Jas.  Mill  Brit. 
India  II.  IV.  vii.  343  He  expressed  warmth,  and  even  resent- 
ment, upon  the  hardness  of  these  arbitrary  conditions.  1837 
piCKENs  Picizu.  iii,  I  am  ashamed  to  have  been  betrayed 
into  this  warmth  of  feeling.  1879  Cnsselt's  Techn.  Educ. 
IV.  22/2  The  strife  was  carried  on  with  great  warmth. 
C.  Excitement,  exhilaration,  rare. 

1749  Fielding  Tom  yones  xii.  ii,  Sportsmen, in  the  warmth 
of  a  chase,  are  too  much  engaged  to  attend  to  any  manner 
of  ceremony. 

5.  A  glowing  hue  (of  colouring  in  a  picture,  in 
nature) ;  spec,  in  Painting,  a  glowing  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  warm  colours  see  Warm  a.  i.O- 

17x7  Poi'K  Ep.  to  Mr,  yervas  38  We..  Match  Raphael's 
grace  with  thy  lovM  Guide's  air,. .Paulo's  free  stroke,  and 


Titian's  warmth  divine,  1803  InnRTSON  Accid.  Painting 
(1828)  9  Warmth,  or  a  tint  made  of  red  and  yellow,,  .is  the 
next  valuable  thing.  1834  W.  H.  Ainsworth  Rookivood  i. 
i,  As  to  complexion,  his  skin  had  a  truly  Spanish  warmth 
and  intensity  of  colouring.  1855  Macaulav  Hist,  Eug.  xii. 
III.  135  When  the  sun  shines  out  in  all  his  glory,  the  land- 
scape has  a  freshness  and  :i  wa^'mth  of  colouring  seldom 
found  in  our  latitude.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  II.  iii.  47 
For  the  past  ten  days  we  have  been  watching  the  growing 
warmth  of  our  landscape. 

b.  nonce-use.  Ihe  state  of  being  prosperous  or 
'well-off'.  (Cf.  WABMrt.  8.) 

1888  J.  Paym  Prince  0/  Blood  I.  x.  163  What  care  I  for 
his  '  warmth  '  and  reputation  for  integrity  in  the  city  ? 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

C1830  Coleridge  Marginalia  in  Blackzv.  Mag.  (1882) 
Jan.  116  Animal  magnetism  will  be  found  connected  with 
a  warmth  sense.  1909  tr.  Hop/'s  Human  Species  39  A 
warmtli-loving  fauna. 

Warmthless  (wgumliles),  a,  rare.  [f. 
\Vakmth  +  -Ltss.]   Devoid  of  warmth. 

a  1834  Coleridge  The  Pang  More  Sharp  3  Poems  1912  I. 
457  He  too. .  Has  flitted  from  me,  like  the  warmthless  flame, 
That  makes  false  promise  of  a  place  of  rest.  185a  Mfaiider- 
ingso/.Mem.  1. 100  Vain  and  virtuelessand  warmihlessgrown. 

Warm  water.  Water  heated  to  a  degree 
considerably  below  boiling-point.  Also  attrib. 
(with  hyphen). 

c  1460  J.  Rlssell  Bk.  Nurture  902  in  Babees  Bk.  178 
And  watur  warme  his  handes  to  wasche.  1577  B.  CJooge 
Hercslach's  Hnsb.  i.  34  b,  Lyntels..groweth  hye..when  it 
is  wette  in  waime  water  and  Saltpeter  before  it  be  sowen. 
01756  Eliza  Havwood  Nezv  Present  (1771)  267  Wet  the 
liiien  with  warm  water.  1876  Cliu,  Soc.  Trans.  IX.  10  A 
\esicular  rash,.. which  subsided  with  warm-water  dressing. 
1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  428  A  warm-water  pillow  may 
be  ordered. 

b.  'The  seas  of  warmer  regions  as  opposed  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean.     Also  attrib. 

1883  Wallem  Fish  Supply  Norzvay  4  These  warm-water 
basins  in  the  Norwegian  Ocean  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance for  the  fauna  and  flora.  1898  We^tm.  Gaz.  7  Mar.  1/2 
Our  own  Ministers  have  invited  Russia  to  a  warm-water 
port.  Hnd.  26  Sept.  1/2  Russia,  .may  fairly  desire  access 
to  '  the  warm  water ',  as  the  phrase  goes. 

tc.  ^^.    Cf.  Hot  water  3.  Obs. 
1813  Examiner  29  Mar.  207/2  He  lives  in  eteriud  warm 
water. 

Warn  (w^an),  sb.  [f.  Warn  v^  (The  OK. 
wcarn  refusal,  is  a  different  word  :  see  Warn  2^.2).] 

1 1.  An  intimation  or  notice  of  something  as 
about  to  happen.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  1 1 1 33  H  e  fand  wit-vten  ol^er  warn  pat  J>is 
leuedi  was  wit  bam.  c  1400  Cato's  Morals  264  in  Cursor  M, 
App.  IV.  1672  Hope  ay  of  gode  hap  to  come  wij?  a  gode  clap 
wi^-out  ani  warne. 

2   poet.  Warning. 

(11851  MoiB  Poet.  IVks.  II.  283  The  moat  o'erpassed,  at 
warn  of  bell,  Down  thundering  the  portcullis  fell. 

1 3.  Comb,  (perb.  f.  the  stem  of  Warn  v."^)  : 
warn-word,  a  word  of  warning. 

1603  (Paksons]  title.  The  Warn-word  to  Sir  Francis  Has- 
tinges  Wast-word.  16*4  IW.  Sandkhson  Senn.ad  Pop.  v. 
{1681)  I.  241  The  whole  Chapter  is  none  other  but  a  warn- 
word  against  un  thankfulness. 

Warn  (.w$in),  v\  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  warned. 
Forms:  i  war(e)nian,  wearnian,  2  warnian, 
-en,  (weruin),  2-6  werne,  3-3  warnie,  warni, 
3  wearne,  weome,  3-4  ■warny(e,  4-5  waren, 
A-7  Sc.  varn,  5  wern,  waarne,  waran, 
o  Sc.  wairn,  3-7  warne,  6  dial,  •warren, 
3_  warn.  [OE.  warenian^  wamian^  wear- 
nian —  MLG,  wartien  to  warn,  inform,  Flem. 
(Kilian)  fwaernen  to  warn,  put  on  one*s  guard, 
OtlG.  zvarfiSn,  worncn  to  warn,  refl.  to  provide 
oneself,  to  take  precautions  (MHG.,  mod.G. 
warnen  to  warn  ;  the  Sw.  varna^  Da.  varne  are 
prob.  from  German)  :— OTeut.  *waran6jan  {^'Sjan)^ 
i.  *war'  to  be  cautious  :  see  Ware  a. 

In  OE.  and  in  Continental  I'eut.  this  verb  seems  to  have 
been  to  some  extent  confused  with  OTeut.  *warndjan,  cogn. 
and  synonymous  with  *warnjan  to  refuse,  forbid,  etc.  (see 
Warn  t'.2).] 

1 1. 1.  inlr.  and  reji.  To  take  heed,  be  on  one's 
guard,  beware.     Only  OE. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xi.  35  Warna  l>a=t  Jjiet  leoht  l>e  3e 
on  is  ne  syn  pystru.  c  1000  ^lfric  in  Lamb.  Horn.  301  Heo 
[sc,  |>et  sidefuUe  wif]  hi  warna3  [CI175  {ibid.  111)  werna^} 
wi3  druncennysse. 

II.  To  make  aware,  to  put  on  one's  guard. 

2.  trans.  To  give  timely  notice  to  (a  person)  of 
impending  danger  or  misfortune. 

Const.  0/  against  (OE.  and  early  ME.  wiS)  or  subord. 
clause.  To  warn  off:  to  keep  away  (from  danger)  by  timely 
notice. 

(- 1000  >Elfric  Horn.  II.  166  Da  sende  Benedictus  swifle 
hixdlice  and  warnode  3a  ^ebroi^ra  wi3  J»aes  deofles  lo-cyme. 
a  1 0*3  WuLFSTAN  Horn,  xii.  (1883)  79  Ja;t  by  godes  folc 
warnian  jelome  wi3  J>one  ej^esan,  |je  mannum  is  towerd. 
a  iiM  O.  E.  CAro«.(Laud.  MS.)  an.  992  Da  .sende  seealdor. 
man  /Elfric  &  het  warnian  J»one  here,  a  1200  Moral  Ode 
226  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  173  Ich  hit  wille  seggen  t>an  J>e  hit 
horn  solf  nusten  Warni  hom  wi3  bore  unfrome  ^if  ho  me 
wulle^  lusten.  Ibid.  228  Ich  wulle  tellen  of  belle  pin  and 
wernin  ow  wi5  herme.  c  1*05  Lay,  7984  For  Julius  Cesar  of 
his  haerme  waes  wxr  a-buten  mid-nihte  he  warnede  alle  his 
cnihtes  &  to  scipen  ferden  &  fusden  an  veste.  c  i*so_  Gen.  <S- 
Ex.  1091  Loth  nem  (his  sons-in-law]  warnede,  wislike  and 
wcl,  Oc  he  ne  troweden  him  neuere  a  del.  (t.1300  Cursor  hf. 
1731  pc  folk  to  prechc  for-gate  he  [Noe]  noght,  To  warne 
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^m  of  oor  lauerds  wrake.  r  13S0  Citsl,  T,cr>e  390  Milce  -ind 
mere!  he  ha^  for-loren,  He  was  warned  t>er-of  bi  foren. 
C1385  Chaucrr  L,  G.  W.  2658  Kor  In  myne  dremys  it  is 
warnede  me  How  that  mjii  Ncuew  shal  myn  bane  be.  1387 
Trevisa  Higd<'H  (Rolls)  VIII.  193  For  he  hadde  i.warnede 
hym  of  meny  myshappesj>atscliulde  falle  hem  for  his  cruel- 
nes. . .  Also  he  hadde  i.warnede  hym  bat  he  schulde  regne  but 
fourtene  ^ere.  1445  in  Anglia  XXVIII.  273  Thaventurous 
kn>3te  by  thyn  reporte  is  wamyd  of  his  perellys.  c  1450 
Holland  Houlaie  975  All  5our  welth  will  away,  Thus  I 
warn  50W.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  i.  x.  47,  I  warne  yow 
at,  your  encmyes  are  passyng strong  for  yow.  1526  Tindale 
ilafU  iu  22  Notwithstoiidynge  after  he  was  warned  in  hys 
slepe,  he  tourned  asyde  into  the  parties  off  galile.  1599 
Alex.  Hume  Hymns  v.  96  Poems  (S.T.S.)  44  The  godly 
Hczekiah  king,  was  sick  in  great  distres,  And  be  the  Prophete 
wairnd,  that  he  sould  neuer  conuales.     1667  Milton  P.  L. 

IV.  6  O.  -that  now,  While  time  was,  our  first  Parents  had  bin 
wamd  The  coming  of  ihir  secret  foe, and  scap'd .  .his  mortal 
snare.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  vi,  They  say 
it  often  comes  to  warn  people  of  their  death.  1859  Tennyson 
Elaine  274  He  learnt  and  warn'd  me  of  their  tierce  design 
Against  my  house,  i860  —  Sea  Dreams  128  And  then  I 
fear'd  Lest  the  gay  navy  there  should  splinter  on  it,  And 
fearing  waved  my  arm  to  warn  them  off. 

Proverbs,  c  1530  R.  Hilles  Common-pt.  Bk.  (iSsS)  140  He 
that  ys  wamyd  beffore  ys  not  begylyd.  1546  J.  Hf.ywood 
Prov.  C1867)  63  Halfe  warnd  halfe  armde.  1591  Harington 
Orl.  Fur.  xin.  xlvii,  The  Proverb  saiih,  one  that  is  warn'd 
is  arm'd.  1700  Dryden  Fables,  Cock  4-  Fox  799  Once  warn'd 
is  well  bewar'd. 
b.  <:U>soi. 

a  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  Ill,  196  Swefnu  binnon  |>rim  da^um 
beo3  onwrisene  hwllan  to  warnienne.  aixi$  Ancr.  R.  182 
Sicnesse..warde5  [MS.  C.  weorneS)  to  ^ein  ^>eo  [sins]  ^et 
weren  touwardes.  x398TBEVisA^;(rM.  De  P.  A*,  xn.  xxxiii. 
124 b/2  (Bodl.  MS.),rpe]  sparowedrede^  l>e  weselland  cryej* 
and  warnet>  jif  awesel  come  {h. ^resentiam  ejus  proiiit\. 

3,  To  put  (a  person)  on  his  guard,  to  caution 
against  some  person  or  thing  as  dangerous. 

t  Formerly  const,  of, from. 

a  lai^Ancr.  R.  54  Al  t»us  J>e  hoU  Gost  lette  writen  one  hoc 
uor  to  warnie  wummen  of  bore  fol  eien.  1399  Lancu  Rich» 
RedeUs  iv.  77  [TheyJ  blamed  J>e  maister,  pat  knewe  not  J>e 
kynde  cours  i>at  to  pe  crafte  longid.  And  warned  him  wisely 
of )«  wedir-side.  1423  Yonge  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  195  She 
was  all  venym;  And  yef  I  had  not  varnyte  the  therof  at  the 
furste  tuching  she  had  shent  the.  1577  Kendall  Flowers 
Epigr,  62  Warnde  of  my  fee,  I  shunne  my  foe.  1594  Shaks. 
Rich.  lit,  I.  iii.  298  What  dost  thou  scorne  me  For  my  gentle 
counsell  ?  And  sooth  the  diuell  that  I  warne  thee  from.  1773 
Cook's  ist  Voy.  I.  iv.  in  Hawkesw,  Voy.  11.  48  Dr.  Solander 
himself  was  the  first  who  found  the  inclination,  against  which 
he  had  warned  others,  irresistible.  1809  Med.  yml.  XXI. 
404  This.. will  for  ever  operate  as  a  friendly  beacon  to  warn 
..anatomisLs  and  surgeons,  against  a  hasty  or  superficial 
dissection  of  a  dead  body,  i860  Tennyson  Sea  Dreams  6g 
Ah  love,  there  surely  lives  in  man  and  beast  Something 
divine  to  warn  them  of  their  foes. 

4.  To  give  (a  person)  cautionary  notice  or  advice 
with  regard  to  actions  or  conduct  ;  to  caution 
against  neglect  of  duty  or  against  wrong  or  mis- 
taken action  or  belief. 

£iooo  ^LFRic  Saints'  Lives  xvii.  72  ForSan  butan  Ic  eow 
warni^e  and  |>one  wol  eow  forbeode  ic  sceal  a;:^yldan  jescead 
J>am  soSfsestan  deman.  C1175  Lamb.  Horn.  117  Jif  J>u 
wemast  )>ane  unrihtwise  mon  and  he  nule  icherran  from  his 
sunnan  J>urh  |>e.  frizoo  Vices  ^  Virtues  11  Dar  ic  3e  seal 
undernemen  mid  3a  ilche  wordes3e  3u  ofte  hafst5eherd  for 
3e  te  warnien.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  270  Ine  swuche  manere 
tentaciuns  nis  non  so  wis  ne  so  war,  but  jif  God  ham  warnie, 
)>et  nis  bigiled  o3er  hwules.     1387  Trevis\  Higden  (Rolls) 

V.  425  He  was  afterward  i-warned  by  febilnesse  of  his  body, 
and  po  be  was  i-cristenede.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Betrel  xlviii, 
33  pai  sal  be  warnid  ane  tyme,  and  a-no|>ir  time.  Yef  sho 
wil  noht  a-mende,  Man  sal  take  suilk  amendisof  hir.  1450- 
1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  \.  xi.  31  Often  tymes  when  other  were 
moste  besy  in  prayer,  he  wente  out  and  wandryd  aboute, . . 
whan  his  abbot  had  often  warned  hym,,and  he  amendyd  not. 
1535  CovHRDALE  Ps.  '\\.  lo  Me  wysc  now  therfore  (o  ye  kynges) 
be  warned,  ye  that  are  iudgesof  the  earth.  1581  S'hamptott 
Crt,  Leet  Rec.  (1905)  I.  w.  206  Wherof  we  have  thought  good 
to  amerse  them  at  2/6,  for  that  they  have  byne  often  tymes 
warrened  and  no  redresse.  1697  Dryden  Virp.  Georg.  iii, 
831  Sheep,  Oxen,  Horses  fall;  and.. lye.  'Till  warnd  by 
fre()iient  Ills,  the  way  they  found,  To  lodge  their  loathsom 
Carrion  under  Ground,  1780C0WPER  Progr.  Err.  35  Divine 
authority  within  his  breast . .  Warns  him  or  prompts,  approves 
him  or  restrains.  185a  Thackeray  Esmond  \.  ix,  [He]  mar- 
shalled the  village  boys,,  .domineering  over  them  with  a  fine 
iiiiperioiis  spirit,  that  made  his  father  laugh  when  he  beheld 
it,  and  his  mother  fondly  warn  him. 

absol.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  202  5if  J'ou  seest  thefte  be  do, . . 
&  wylt  no^t  telle,  warne,  ne  speke,  whan  |?ou  myjt  lettyn  it. 
1781  CowpKR  Expost.  441  The  priestly  brotherhood . .  Prompt 
to  persuade,  expostulate,  and  warn.  1804  Wohdsw,  '  She 
was  a  Phantom  '  28  A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  planned,  To 
warn,  to  comfort,  and  command. 

b.  Const,  against ;  also  with  inf.  or  subordinate 
clause,  or  t  double  object. 

c  tooo  iELFHic  Saints'  Lives  xv'n.  68  gelome  ic  eow  warnode 
and..cu3lice  manode  J>at  ge  andssetan  wijlunge  \>g  unwise 
men  healda3  mid  ealle  forlaetan,  ^1*90  Beket  107S  in  .5".  Eng: 
Leg.  137  t>o  it  was  towarld]  eue  twei  seriaunz  >are  come. 
Sore  weopinde,  and  warnede  him  J>at  he  sum  red  him  nome. 
1390  Gower  Conf  I.  229,  1  speke  it  for  no  mannes  blame, 
Bot  forto  warne  thee  the  same.  Ibid.  II.  49  And  warneth 
alle  for  mi  sake,  Of  love  that  thei  ben  noght  ydel.  (11425 
tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  26  Bot  warne  Jje  lech  j^e 
pacient  that  he  dispose  hym  so  \>zX.  he  remoue  nojt  J>e  medy. 
cyne.  a  1450  Mirk  s  Festial  199  And  Jjagh  hit  [St.  Margaret's 
Day]  be  a  lyjt  holyday . ,  I  warne  you . .  J?at  M  wol  fast  hor 
tvyn.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  i.  xiiL  37  They  warne  the 
riche  lo  knowe  themself  and  not  to  be  prowde,  1540  Palsgr. 
Acolastus  I.  iii.  Fin,  My  father  wyll  neuer  geue  me  this 
money,  but  he  wyll  first  warne  me . .  that  I  shall  not  waste  it 
prodigallye.  1594  Kyd  Cornelia  v,  95  Caesar ..  euery  Regi- 
ment  warn'd  with  a  worde  lirauely  to  fight  for  honor  of  the 
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day.  1667  Milton  /'.  Z.  in.  185  The  rest  .shall  hear  me 
call,  and  oft  be  warnd  Thir  sinful  state,  and  to  appease  be- 
times Th'  incensed  Deitie  while  oflTerd  grace  Invites.  1687 
A.  LovELL  tr.  7'/i«''^«(7/'j  T'rrtti'.  1 1. 39,  I  warn  also  those  that 
come  to  Aleppo  that  they  fail  not  to  see  the  Uirds  of  Gran- 
douillcs.  1702  Addison  Dial.  Medals  \.  Wks.  1721  I.  446, 
I  must  only  warn  you,  that  you  do  not  charge  your  Coins 
with  more  uses  than  they  can  bear.  1718  Prior  Solovwn  n. 
936  The  Father,  whilst  he  warn'd  his  erring  Son,  The  sad 
Examples  which  He  ought  to  shun,  Described,  and  onlynam'd 
not,  Solomon.  1781  Cowi'er  //^t?/*?  355 'l"he  screaming  nations 
..seem  to  warn  him  never  to  repeat  His  bold  intrusion  on 
their  dark  retreat.  1848  Mks.  A.  Marsh  Father  Darcy 
II.  xvii.  295  His  page  delivered  a  letter.. It  warned  him 
not  to  attend  in  his  place  in  parliament.  185*  W.  Collins 
Basil  III.  i.  6  You.  .may  be  tempted  to  tear  up  my  letter, 
and  throw  it  from  you  unread.  I  warn  you  not  to  do  so  ;  I 
warn  you  to  read  what  I  have  written.  Ibid.  III.  i.  74  Be 
warned,  therefore,  against  seeking  a  false  hope  in  the  belief 
that  my  faculties  are  shaken.  1856  FROVDzNist.  Eng.  (1858) 
I.  iii.  266  Tlie  ambassador  warned  him  on  peril  of  his  life  to 
deal  no  further  with  such  things.  1868  Morris  Eart/ily 
Par.  (1870)  1. 1.33  Yet,  fellows,  must  I  warn  you  not  to  shout 
Ere  we  have  left  the  troublous  wood  behind. 

i  absol.  c  t^o  Alphabet  of  Tales  22  And  he  wamyd  J?at  on 
no  wyse  no  man  sulde  know  J)at  it  wer  a  womman.  1526 
TiNDALE  Gal.  ii.  10  Then  lames,  Ceplias  and  lohn  ..agreed 
with  vs,  that  we  shuld  preacheamongethe  Hethen,  and  they 
amonge  the  lewes:  warnyngeonly  that  we  shulde  remember 
the  poore. 

t  o.  Const,  of.  Obs. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  6905  And  y  warne  50W  alle 
of  o  i'yng,  ForJ>enkeJj  nat  of  ^oure  almess-jyuyng.  1362 
Langl.  p.  PI.  A.  V.  214  His  wyf  warnede  him  ^o  of  wikked- 
nes.se  and  of  sinne.  c  1400  Afol,  Loll.  72  pe  kirk  makij> 
lawis  ;  and  schuld  wern  men  |jer  of,  \>aX  \>e\  offendid  not  J>er 
in.  a  1529  Skelton  Bo^.vgeofCourle  106  But  of  one  thynge 
I  werne  you  er  I  goo,  She  that  styreth  the  shyp,  make  her 
your  frende.  1541  Elyot  Image  Gov.  xvi.  29  b,  Thansadlye 
and  with  a  wonderfull  grauitie,  he  wolde  admonest  or  warn 
him  of  his  lacke  in  diligence, 
t  d.  Const,  from* 

1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  264  When  I  began  farming,  I  was 
warned  from  expecting  profit,  by  two  different  sets  of  people. 
I      6.  To  inform,  notify.     Now  only   in  restricted 
use,  to  notify  of  something  requiring  attention. 
a.  To  inform  or  notify  of  something  actual. 

c  laos  Lay.  30639  And  al  J>at  he  auunde  in  Jjan  lufte  &  bi 
J?an  grunde  purh  aelches  cunnes  |>ing  he  warnede  aeure 
iEdwine  king.  1340-70  Alex.  ^  Dind.  205  But  litil  leue  we 
jrat  lud,  i  t>e  warne.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A,  v.  30  He  warnede 
watte  his  wyf  was  to  blame,  pat  hire  hed  was  wor^  a  Mark. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  {Paul)  729  For  is  na  payne,  we 
weTe  Jje  [sc.  Nero]  warne.  In  life  sa  gret  as  to  ber  barne. 
c  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  893  Now  see . .  yonde  adovne  Wher 
that  thou  knowest  any  tovne . .  And  whan  thou  hast  of  ought 
knowynge  Looke  that  thou  warne  me  And  y  anoon  shall  telle 
the_  How  fer  that  thou  art  now  therfro.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds 
5  5ifeny  of  )je  brethren,  .be  chosen  wardein  in  J?"  brether- 
hede,  ..he  shal  take  J>*  charge  al-sone  as  he  is  warned  t?erof. 
c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxviii.  128  Pe  emperour  J^at  was 
warned  of  )7aire  fleyiig  lay  before  (?ain  with  his  oste.  1:^1480 
Henry-son  Test.  Cress.  359  Ane  Chyld  come  fra  the  hall,  To 
warne  Cresseid  the  Sujiper  was  reddy.  1530  Palsgr.  "JTZ./!, 
I  warne  one  of  a  mater  in  processe,/*  intime. . .  No  man  hath 
warned  me  yet.  1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Visit  to  A'ezvgate, 
I'he  deathlike  stillness  of  the  street  without.,  warns  him  that 
the  night  is  waning  fast  away.  1871  Freeman  iVi??-w.  Cong. 
j  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  114  Count  Eustace  (of  Boulogne)  was  warned 
that  the  wished  for  moment  was  come.  1880  Mrs.  Parr 
Adam  ^  Eve  II.  25  The  clock  warned  them  it  was  time  to 
get  ready.  z886  C.  Scholl  Phraseol.  Diet.  II.  832  The 
broker  did  not  warn  us  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessel. 

t  absol.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  Dc  P.  R.  xvi.  viii.  (1495)  537 
The  adamas  [the  stone  adamant]  warnyth  of  venim[L.  dicitur 
..venena  deprehcndere\  as  Electrum  dooth.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  I.  ii.  1  And  chearefull  Chaunticlere  with  his  note  shrill 
Had  warned  once,  that  Ph<jcbus  fiery  carre  In  hast  was 
climbing  vp  the  Easterne  hill. 

fb.  To  tell  (a  person)  when  it  is  time  to  do 
something,   Obs, 

c  1^5  Chron.  Eng,  507  When  the  on  condle  wes  ydo,  The 
aht  tiden  weren  alsuo  j  The  kyng  he  warnede  by  thon,  Hys 
purpos  ariht  to  don.  1539-40  in  Devon  N.  ^  Q.  (1903)  Oct. 
238  Payed  to  a  man  for  his  labor  to  wanie  the  lymers  to 
bryng  more  lyme  when  ther  lyme  was  almost  don.  1697 
Drvden  Virg.  Past.w.  121  Now  the  setting  Sun  had  warn'd 
the  Swain  To  call  his  counted  Cattle  from  the  Plain. 

t  c.  7(?  wai-n  custos :  in  school  language,  to 
inform  the  *  custos  *  or  monitor  of  a  misdemeanour  : 
in  quot.  indirect  passive.   Obs. 

1558  R.  Ramsey  Serm.  Child  Bishop  (Camden)  28  Yf  a 
scoler  in  the  gramer  scole  speak  false  LattynorEnglysh  for- 
byddyn,  he  Is  takyn  withal!  of  one  or  the  other  and  wamyd 
custos  to  bebeatyn,  Ibid.^  Let  them  be  first  wamyd  custos,  or 
wrong  by  the  ears  for  it,  and  after  be  correctyd  as  the  custos  is 
usyd. 

d.  To  give  previous  notice  to.  More  definitely 
•\to  warn  before  (obs.).  Const,  with  of  subord. 
clause,  or  infinitive. 

_  c  1*75  Lay.  22059  Letejj  blowe  bumes  warnie  cnihtes. .  J)at 
ich  faren  wolle.  1*97  R.  GLoac,  (Rolls)  1056  We  ssolle  horn 
warni  of  oure  Jjo^t  ar  we  )>anne  wende.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
10933  Speke  we  nu  of  zachari,  hu  t>e  angel  com  him  to  warn, 
he  suld  haue  Ion,  t?at  seli  barn,  c  1330  Otuel  i6gi  Otuwel 
..warendeforeanonJ>oRouland&oIiuerbo.  c  1384 Chaucer 
H.FaJneis$(),  I  werne  yow  hit,  quod  she  anon,  Ye  gete  of  me 
good  fame  non.  1387  Trkvisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  385  Oon  of 
his  prisoneres  |>at  was  konnynge  in  devyne  warned  hym  )>at  he 
schulde  sone  be  delyvered  out  of  prisoun.  1393  Langl.  P.  PL 
C.  xviii.  97  Astronomyens  al  day  in  here  art  faillen,  That 
whilom  warned  men  by-fore  what  shoulde  by-falle  after. 
c  1440  York  Myst.  xxii.  84  pi  biddyng  will  I  no^t  full-fill,  pat 
warne  I  |>e.  ti^^  Acta  Audit.iix  Ada Dom. Cone.  II.  Introd. 
1 14  The  day  that  lie  was  warnit  toressavethesoiueconteint  in 
I  his  said  reversione.  1534  Abstr.  Protocols  Town  Clerks  of 
I    Glasgow  iiSgj)  IV.  67  Allans  C.lies  warnyt  Janet  Boyd, 
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at  hyr  awn  dwelling  place  within  Glasgow,  to  rasaef  ane 
hundretht  merk  .  .upon  Wytsunday  evyn.    1551  Rental  Bk. 

Cupar-Angns  (1880)  II.  71  Our  said  place  at  all  tymes  salbc 
..reddy  to  ws.,als  oft  as  it  salhappyn  ws.,to  cum  thairto 
.  .we  warnand  thame  thairto  xxiiij  houris  warnyng  of  befor. 
1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xVi,  The  mourning  being  ready, 
and  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  warned  of  their  arrival,  Colonel  Craw- 
ley and  his  wife  took  a  couple  of  places  in  the.  .Highflyer 
coach.  x866  G.  Macdonald  Ann.  Q.  Neigkb.  xxxi.  (1878) 
533  But  I  warn  you  I  will  call  again  very  soon. 

e.  absol.  or  inir.  Of  a  ciock :  To  make  the  clicking 
or  whirring  noise  which  indicates  that  it  is  about 
to  strike;  to  *  give  warning  ^  [So  G.  warnen^  dial. 
1846  M.  A.  Richardson  Local  Historians  Tahle-bk.,  Leg. 
Div.  I.  116  And  just  as  the  clock  warned  for  \.v.&\'  the  hin'- 
most  game  was  concludet,  1885  W.  Towers  Poems  189 
(E.D.D.)  Hark  !  theclock  is  warning  ten.  1894  HallCaine 
Manxman  111.  xviii,  PIvery  time  the  clock  warned  to  strike, 
she  felt  one  hour  nearer  her  doom. 

6.  To  notify  of  something  commanded  ;  to  order 
under  penalties. 

^■1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1808  We  buj>  y-sent  to  J>e,  Balan..to 
warnye  Jie  by-forn,  Jje  nayles  J>ow  scholdest  him  5elde  a^eyn 
. .  &  elles  Jxjw  gest  a  torn.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V. 
153  He  was  i-warned  by  an  aungel  |>at  he  schulde  translate 
Clement  his  body.  <ri4oo  Destr.  Troy  1092  Pelleus  full 
prestly  the  peopull  did  warne  To  appere  in  his  presens.  c  1420 
Chron.  I  'Hod.  2208  For  by  a  uysione  seynt  Dunstone  was 
y-warnot  of  J»at  cas  pat  AIphege.,Of  Wynchester  shulde 
bysshoppe  y-sacrid  be.  c  14^  Mankind  516  in  Macro  Plays 
20  Com  a-gayn,  I  werne,  as  son*:  as  I  yow  call  1456  Sir 
G.  Have  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  53  [He]  gert  warne  all  his 
obeysaunce  of  Lombardye  to  mak  thame  redy  to  bataill. 
1483  Acta  Audit,  in  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  II,  Inttod.  115  That 
he.  .profferit  the  said  some.,  to  the  .said  William  the  said 
day  that  he  was  warnit  to.  1814  Scott  Lord  of  Isles  vi.  v, 
His  royal  summons  warn'd  the  land.  That  all  who  own'd 
their  King's  command  Should  instant  take  the  spear  and 
brand,  To  combat  at  his  side. 

+  b.    7>  warn  in :  to  order  to  come  in.   Obs. 

1654  Whitelocke  Swed.  Ambassy  (1772)  I.  176  So  many 
waggons  were  warned  in . .  because  of  the  smalleness  of  themj 
and  the  great  quantity  of  baggage  and  provision. 

c.  To  notify  (a  person)  to  go  from,  out  of  (a 
place),  away,  tkeiue. 

1592  Ardcn  of  Fezersham  i,  353  To  wame  him  on  the 
sudden  from  my  house  Were  too  confirme  the  rumour  that  is 
growne.  1697  Drvden  /Eneis  Ded.  (d)  2  He  had  already 
chidden  the  Rebellious  Winds.,:  He  had  warn'd  them  from 
the  Seas.  Ibid.  iv.  546  Now  Hermes  is  employed  from  Jove's 
abo'ie.  To  warn  him  hence.  1847  Tennyson  Princess  v.  328 
He  batter'd  at  the  doors;  none  came:  the  next,  An  awful 
voice  within  had  warn'd  him  thence.  1853  Dickens  Bleak 
Ho.  Ivii,  So  having  warned  him  out  of  London,  I  [Inspector 
Bucket]  made  an  afternoon  of  it  to  warn  him  to  keep  out  of 
it  now  he  was  away.  1868  Lolisa  ^L  Alcott  Little  IVomen 
vi,  She  never  saw  Laurie  mount  guard  in  the  hall  to  warn 
the  servants  away. 

d.  To  warn  off:  to  notify  (a  person)  to  keep  at 
a  distance.     Also^?^. 

1842  Tennyson  Love  4-  Duty  46  For  Love  himself  took  part 
against  himself  To  warn  us  off.  1853  Dickkns  Bleak  Ho. 
xxviii,  'Pray,  Mr.  Rouncewell,'  says  my  Lady,  warning  Sir 
Leicester  off  with  the  slightest  gesture  of  her  pretty  hand,  as 
if  he  were  a  fly,  '  explain  to  me  what  you  mean.'  1858  Eliz. 
Sewell  Ursula  I.  x.  108  He  warned  her  off  admirably,  not 
letting  her  know  anything  he  chose  to  keep  to  himself. 

e.  To  give  notice  to  (a  person)  to  keep  off 
(private  ground).     Also  with  offadv,     Ahofg. 

181^  Scott Cuy  M.  iii,  There's  Dunbog  has  warned  the  Red 
Rotten  and  John  Young  aff  his  grunds.    1848  Athenaeum  10 

^une  579/3  Can  the  fact  of  Mr.  Prior's  having  written  a 
iograpby  of  Goldsmith  give  him  the  right  to  warn  all  others 
off  the  ground?  1863  Mrs.  Gaskell  Dark  NighVs  Work 
X.  176  Miss  Monro  stole  out  after  the  doctor  to  warn  him  off 
the  subject  for  the  future.  1872  Yeats  Growth  Comm.  303 
All  merchants  being  warned  off  from  Indian  commerce  as 
poachers  from  a  preserve.  189a  Photogr.  Ann.  W.  249  *  Go 
for'  a  building,  and  not  hang  around  like  a  tramp  to  be.. 
warned  off  by  timid  caretakers. 

£  Racing.  To  warn  off  the  course  :  To  prohibit 
(a  defaulter  against  the  laws  of  the  Jockey  Club) 
from  riding  or  running  horses  at  meetings  under 
its  jurisdiction.     Also  with  ^adv. 

1856  '  Stonehence  '  Brit.  Sports  11.  i.  xiv.  §4.  375  [The  , 
Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club]  have  full  power  to  wam  off 
lecusanls  [at  Newmarket.].  .Other  races  are  held  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  Newmarket,  but,  being  on  public 
land,  there  is  not  often  the  power  to  warn  off  improper 
characters,  asat  Newmarket,  Goodwood,  and  some  few  others. 
1861  sporting  Rev.  June  474  Mr.  Bryan  having  admitted 
that  he  gave  orders  to  his  jockey  to  lose  the  race,  it  was  re- 
solved, '  That  Mr.  Bryan  be  warned  off  the  course  at  New. 
market,  and  other  places  where  the  Jockey  Club  have  juris- 
diction, for  the  year  1861.'  1900  Quilleb-Couch  Old  Fires 
iii.  55  If  I'd  been  warned  off  Newmarket  Heath.. shouldn't 
I  feel  just  as  you  are  feeling. 

fg.  absol.  To  notify  a  requirement,  give  an 
order  y^r.   Obs. 

1530  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  80  He 
had.. brewed.. xxx"  quarters  malt  which  they  had  warnyd 
for,  and  so  they  wold  not  rcceyve  theyr  ale  at  the  tyme  it 
was  sent  to  them. 

7.  To  summon  (a  person  to  a  duty,  place,  etc.\ 
In  later  use  chietly,  To  summon  officially  ;  to 
command  the  attendance  of.     Now  only  Mil. 

a  xzeflOwl^-  Night.  330  Hwenneich  iseo  arise  veorrc o)>er 
day  rewe  ojjer  day  sieorre  Ich  do  god  mid  mine  )>rote&  warni 
men  to  hore  note,  c  1430  Chev.  Assigne  19*  Lette  sommene 
J>y  folke..  .And  she  wendcth  here  adownS:  lette  hem  a-none 
warne.  1530PALSGR.  771/2, 1  warne  a  man  toapereat  acourte 
in  judgement,  jc  sommc.  1550  Crowley  Epigr.  2^3  When 
he  should  warne  a  guest  in  sessions  to  appeare.  1574  in  Maitl. 
Club  Misc.  I.  99  M.  Symsone  being  wernit  to  ansuer  the  kirk 
super  inqnirendis.  1594  Shaks.  A'/V/i. ///,  i.iii.39, 1  Madam 
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he  desires  to  make  attoiiementBetweene  the  Duke  of  Glouster, 

and  your  Brothers,.  .And  sent  to  warne  them  to  his  Royall 

presence,  1595  —  yohn  it.  i.  201  Who  is  it  that  hath  warn'd 
vs  to  the  walles  ?     1598  B.  Jonson  Ez'.  Man  in  Hum.  v.  i. 

319  Sirha  goe  warne  them  hether  jyesently  before  me.    1608 

Bp.  Hall  Cfuif.  Vcriufs  ^'  I'iccs  u.  122  When  be  is  warned 
on  a  lurie,  hee  had  rather  pay  the  mulct,  than  appeare.  x6io 
T.  LoRKis  in  Ellis  Orig,  Lett.  Ser.  n.  III.  221  Which 
entertains  him  till  twelve  of  the  clock,  when  the  bell  warns 
him  to  dinner.  1663  (27  Aug.)  in  Orders  o/Council  Naval 
Service  (1866)  1. 165  And  other  officers  belonging  to  His  Ma. 
jestye's  yards  and  Navy,  are  many  times  warned  to  attend 

His  Majestye's  service  at  Assizes  and  Sessions,  [etc.].  1676 
Office  Clerko/A5sise{^-^\\\^y  The  names  of  such  as  the  Bailiffs 
shall  warn  for  the  great  Inquest.    180a  C.  James  Milit.  Diet., 

If^amed,  admonished  of  some  duty  to  be  performed  at  a 
given  time  or  place.  Thus  officers  and  soldiers  are  warned 
for  guard,  &c  1809  Kendall  Traz>.  I.  v.  29  The  constables 
are  required  to  summon  or  as  it  is  said  to  warn  all  the  free- 
men to  meet  together  yearly.  x86o  W  h  yte  M  elv  i  lle  Holmby 
Home  II.  xix.  288  [HeJ commanded  that  the  guard,  .should 
be  relieved  every  four  hours,  and  that  the  same  men  should 
not  be  warned  twice  for  this  duty  until  after  the  execution. 

absol.  A  1562  G.  Cavendish  li^olsey  (1893)  103  My  lord's 
officers  caused  the  truppetts  \sic\  to  blowe  to  warne  to  supper. 
18x4  Scott  Lord  of  Isles  iv.  xxix.  Brother,  for  little  space, 
farewell  1    To  other  duties  warns  the  bell. 

+  b.  To  call,  give  notice  of  (a  meeting).   Obs, 

1465  Marg.  Paston  in  P.  Lett,  II.  239  On  Saterday  last 
was,  Jenneyded  warne  a  corteat  Calcotte  to  be  holde  ther  in 
liys  name.  i6ij  Eastland  Co.  (Camden)  12  IfanyCourte 
be  warned  and  for  wante  of  Assistants  the  same  bee  not  full, 
1792  N.  Chitman"  Kep.  (1871)  10  The  Clerk  has  not  inserted 
(in  the  record)  that  the  proprietor's  meeting  was  regularly 
warned. 

1 8.  To  give  (a  person)  notice  to  leave  his  employ- 
ment or  tenancy.  Also  to  warn  cut,  Obs,  (but  see 
Waunixg  vbl.  sb.  6). 

14. .  in  Bahees  Dk.  (1868)  329  And  they  that  wylle  not  here 
that  5e  say,  effectually  be  tbey  ywarnyd,  and  ye  shalle  pro- 
uide  other  seruantis,  170a  Lvttrell  Brief  Re  I.  V.  208  The 
duke  of  Somerset.,  has  (by  her  majesties  order)  turned  out 
40  grooms  of  the  stables,  and  warned  out  others  wlio  had 
lodgings  and  stables  at  the  Meuse.  X706  pHiLLii^(ed.  Ker- 
sey), To  Warn,,  .to  bid  one  provide  for  himself  elsewhere. 
1713  W.  Hawkins  Life  Bp.  Ken  8  The  Prince.. threatncd 
to  turn  him  from  the  Service  \sc.  chaplaincy  to  P'ccss  of 
Orange] ;  which  the  Doctor  resenting . .  warn'd  himself  from 
the  Service,  and  would  not  return  to  the  Court.  1850  Bent' 
ley's  Misc.  XXVIII.  2^4  We're  leetotally  ruined..  .Warned 
out  by  the  landlady. . .  Where  are  we  to  move  into,  and  obtain 
a  lodging  ! 

Hence  "Warned///,  a. 

1639  J.  Clarke  Parcem,  21  Warn'd  folkes  may  Uve. 

t  Warn,  z'.2  Obs.  Forms :  a.  i  wiernan, 
wirnan.  wyman,weBman,3  wearne,  3-4wairne, 
3-5  wem,  (3  worne,  5  wernne),  weerne,  2-6 
werno  ;  ^.  l  wearniau,  war^e'nian,  3-5  warn, 
3-4  Sc,  vam,  4-6  warne.  [Two  formations ; 
(i)  OE.  7£';V/7tti«  =  0Fris.  7v€ma,0'S.verna  {T>3^ 
vxme) :— OTeut .  *warnjan ;  (a  )  OE.  weartiian  (also 
warnian,warenian,hy  confusion  with  Warn  z'.*)  « 
OFris,  warna,  OS.  (Ilildebr.)  wartun,  ON,  vania 
(Sw.  vantii) :— OTeut.  *ioantdjan.  The  two 
OTeut,  types  are  f.  *warn5  fcm.  (OE,  weani) 
obstacle,  refusal,  eta,  f,  the  root  *wvr-  :  *war-  to 
obstruct,  defend. 

It  is  possible  that  the  ME.  and  later  form  7varn(e  may 
descend  partly  from  the  OE.  zveamian;  influence  from 
O^.varna  is  also  possible.  But  the  form  would  be  normal 
as  a  dijl.  variant  of  zuerne: — OE.  iviemani  on  the  other 
hand  the  ME.  zveme  m.'\y  partly  represent  ()E,  ivearnian. 
The  o  and  /3  types  therefore  probably  do  not  accurately 
correspond  to  the  two  original  formations.] 

L  trans.  To  refuse  or  deny  (a  thing  to  a  person); 
to  refuse  to  grant  (a  boon,  request,  etc.). 

In  OE.  and  early  ME.  const,  dat.  of  person  and  genii,  of 
thing;  later,  the  genitive  is  sometimes  represented  by  the 
constructi'jn  with  of  but  more  freq.  by  the  accusative. 

«u  £^897  /Elkred  Gregorys  Past.  C.  xlix.  380  Se  |>e  f\e 
wiem3  1.1/5.  Hatton  wirno)  5?es  wines  his  lare  3a  mod  mid 
to  oferdrencanne  he  hicne  seiiieran  will.i5.  a  1000  Riddles 
xxi.  XI  (Gr.)  Cyning  mec  ;5yrwe3  since  &  seolfre  &  mec  oti 
selc  wcorl»3:  ne  wyriieS  word-Iofe;s.  /szisa  O.E.  Chron. 
(Laud  MS.)  an.  1048  pa  wyrndc  him  mann  3era  jisla. 
c  laos  Lay.  50310  For  ne  seal  he  nauere.  .kine-helnie  broken 
and  vf  he  hit  wule  auon  ich  hit  wulle  wernen,  c  lajo  Song 
to  i^'irg.  39  in  O.  E.  Misc.  105  He  wyl  nout  werne  t>e  \\ 
bone.  1340  Ayenb.  189  Vor  ^t  he  him  wernde  his  elmesse, 
E'xi  him  wernde  ane  drope  of  weter  )>ct  he  wes  ine  ucre  of 
Belle.  C1384  ChaucbrM  Fame  1539  They.. seyde,  Graunte 
vs.  .of  thy  srace  a  bone.  And  somme  of  hem  she  graunted 
aone  .\nd  sonnne  she  werned  wcl  and  faire,  and  some  she 
graunted  the  contratre  Of  her  axyng.  1387  Tbkvis  \  Higden 
(Rolls)  I.  275  pe  Romaynes  asked  her  tribute  :  and  Sicaimbri 
werned  it  and  wolde  none  pave.  1387-8  T.  Usk  Test.  Love 
I.  iv.  47  Yet  al  thing  desyreth  ye  werne  no  man  of  hclpe. 
C1411  HoccLBvE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1847  But  his  hert  is  ful 
applied  To  graunte,  and  nat  )>e  needy  werne  his  grace. 
X414  Rolls  o/Parlt.  I V.  22  '2  To  graunte  whiche  of  thoo  that 
you  lusle,  &  to  wernne  the  remanent,  c  1430  Devils'  Pari, 
iifA  Quod  hclle  'not  wij»  J»y  [Satan's)  poowcre  I  my^le  not 
werne  him  (Christ]  oon  of  tlio  •  He  took  out  atlc  \>zX  were 
him  dere'.  ^147^  Partenay  Pro!.  iz6  Hys  commaundment 
wern  shal  I  no-thing.  Ibid.  86  Take  here  vnlo  you  which 
you  t>est  do  plese.  No  man  shall  thcr-of  you  werne  ne 
witbsay. 

(3.  a  1000  Gutklac  1183  [1156]  in  Exeter  Bk.  ty6  Ic  me 
warnade   hyrc   onsync   callc   J>ra^e   in   woruld-life.     c  laog 


Lav.  4719  «  Bclin  him  war[n]dc  r^x>75  wornede]  al  |?at  he 
sernde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4^39,  I  receiud  (jam  and  warnd 
nam  noght  Of  alle  thing  Jjai  me  be-soght.     Ibid.  28889  ^*= 


man  neuer  sua  wik  of  mode  men  agh  noght  warn  him  his 
liucs  fode.  1175  ItARBOtR  lirttce  xviii,  332  And  tald  thamc 
qubat  kyn  vctoummyiig  Dowglass  thaim  maid.  .And  varnyt 


thame  the  playn  herbery,  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls) 
III.  loi  Nabugodonosor  byseged  lerusalem  for  tribute  pat 
was  i-warned  hym.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.,  1467-8  '  For  me 
had  leuer  ',  quod  t>e  lede,  '  be  lethirely  forsworn . .  pan  anys 
haue  greuyd  t>at  gome,  or  warned  him  his  erand  I  pat  euer 
I  warned  him  his  will,  wa  is  me  t>at  stonde  ! '  c  1450  Cap- 
GRAVK  Life  St,  A  rig.  xxxvii.  47  Swech  mete  and  drynk  as 
he  had  in  vse  was  not  warned  to  no  man  Jjat  wold  ask  it. 
1456  Sir  G.  Hayk  Lazv  Arms  (S.T.  S.)  148  5e  suld  nocht 
warne  me  leve.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  xvi.  xL  679  And 
yf  tliou  warne  her  loue  she  shaile  goo  dye  anone  yf  thou 
haue  no  pyte  on  her,  that  sygnefyeth  the  grete  byrd,  the 
whiche  shalle  make  the  to  warne  her. 

b.  Of  a  thing :    To   prevent  (a   person)   from 
having  (something). 

(Z  1140  Ureisun  in  O.  E.  Ham.  I.  187  Mine  sunnen  beolj 
wal  bi-tweone  me  and  Jje.  Mine  sunnen  wernej>  me  al  |>is 
swotnesse.  la  1400  Morte  Arth.  700,  I  may  wery  the  wye, 
thatt  this  werre  mouede,  That  warnes  me  wyrchippe  of  my 
wedde  lorde. 

C.   With  dat.   of   person   only  :  To   refuse  the 
request  of;  to  deny  something  to. 

a,  c  1000  Ags,  Gosp.  Matt.  v.  42  pam  |je  wylle  aet  J?e 
borxian,  ne  wyrn  )>k\  hym.  ^"75  Lamb.  Horn.  137  Mon 
suloe  his  elmesse  t>enne  he  heo  xefe3  swulche  monne  3e  he 
for  scome  wernen  ne  met.  a  iaa5  Ancr.  R.  330  [She]  halseS 
ure  Louerd  so  &  he  ne  mei  uor  reoufte  wernen  hire,  a  117a 
A  Lrtne  Ron  7  in  O.  E.  Misc.  93  A  Mayde  cristes  mc  bit 
yorne  J^at  ich  hire  wurche  a  luue  ron...  Ich  hire  nulenowiht 
werne.  a  1300  A'.  Horn  (Hall)  1404  Fikenhild  gan  wende 
Rymenhild  to  schende.  To  wo^e  he  gan  hure  jerne,  pe  kyng 
ne  dorste  him  werne.  1377  Lancl.  /*.  PI.  B.  xx.  12  For 
thre  ihynges  he  taketh  his  lyf  forto  saue.  That  is,  mete, 
whan  men  hym  werneth  and  he  no  moneye  weldeth,  [etc.]. 
f  1400  LovK  Bonavent.  Mirr.  \\.  (Sherard  MS.),  Whan  she 
..asked  herbergh  in  diuerse  places,,  alle  they  werned  [GVMi 
MS.  weerne,  /K,  de  IK  refused]  hem  and  iele  hem  go. 
c  1420  Sir  Amadace  (Camd.)  xiii,  0\xA  he  hade  any  gud  to 
take.  He  wernut  no  mon.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  31  Her 
husbonde  must  nedis  ordeine  her  that  she  desirithe,  . .  for 
thei  wol  finde  so  mani  resones  that  tliei  wi'le  not  be  werned. 
C1475  Farteiiay  82  Of  thes  thre  on  [i.e.  one]  your  plesire 
do  and  take,. .  Reson  is  ne  rii^ht  that  you  werne  shold  y. 

0.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2604  And  who-so  askith  folily.  He 
moot  be  warned  hastily,  c  1420  Wyntoun  Cron.  \\.  iii.  201 
lacob  warnyt  hym  vtiraly. 

d.  To  refuse  {to  do  something). 

o.  a  iM$  Ancr,  R,  248  peo  ancre  Jwt  wernde  an  oi5er  a 
cwaerr  uorlo  lenen.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12106  If  J?ou  him 
wenis  for  to  lern,  To  lere  him  wel  we  \>c  noght  wtrn.  ^1310 
Sir  Tristr.  1367  ^e  sigge  ich  wern  mi  nem  to  wiue,  For  y 
schuld  be  ^our  king. 

p.  ^900  Breda's  Hist.  V.  xx.  [xxii.]  (1890)  474  Ond  he  Wis- 
sade  in  Jron,  t«ct  ..he  ^eseah  Jja  his  jeherend  l-one  Eastor- 
dses  onfon,.  .]»one  hie  simle  eer  (>on  warenedon  to  anfonne 
(U  quetn  semper  oJiiea  vitabant\.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  3040 
Hir  bidding  do  sal  J>ou  not  warn.  Ibid.  3261  For  quas  luue 
he  wild  not  warn  To  sacrifise  his  auen  barn.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth,  De  P.  R.  XII.  Introd.  (  Tollcmache  MS.),  ]>atman  may 
be  a  schamid .  .to  warne  to  serue  fader  and  moder,  while  he 
knowe]»  ^at  briddes  and  foules  seruej>.  .euerichone  o]>er. 

e.  absol.  To  make  refusal. 

a.  1397  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  7553  Of  |>e  heyemen  of  J>e  lond 
. .  He  esste  ostage  strong  inou  &  hit  ne  ssolde  no^t  wurne, 
Ac  toko  him  ostage  god.  1390  Gowkr  Conf.  I.  130  The 
wylde  loves  rage.. Hath  mad  liim  that  he  can  noght  werne, 
Bot  fell  at  hoi  to  hire  assent.  2406  Hocclevk  La  Male 
Regie  430  For  estaat  real  can  nat  al  day  werne. 

0.  1456  Sir  G,  Have  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  30  Thai  ar.. 
nocht  large  of  gi(^,  and  redily  wil  lak  and  wcle  can  warne. 

2.  To  refuse  to  allow  (some  action  or  course  of 
action)  to  a  person ;  to  forbid  (a  person)  to  do 
something, 

a.  C893  .Alfred  Oras,  i.  vii.  §  i  Hi  xr  Moysc  &  hys  folce 
t>aes  utfa,reldes  wymdon.  c  1000  Sax.  Lceckd,  IL  330 
georne  is  to  wyrnanne  bearneacnum  wife  t>aet  hio  aht  sealtes 
etc  08&C  swetes.  c  1350  Gen.  <V  Ex.  2966  Eft  he  comen  to 
pharaon,  And  he  wernede  i>is  folc  ut-gon.  1303  R.  Brunub 
Handl.  Synne  1021  Holy  chyrche  wyl  ]>e  werne  Jiehalyday 
to  go  to  ]jc  lauerne,. .  whan  goddys  .seruyse  owy]?  to  be 
doun.  C1386  Chaucsr  Wife's  Prol.  333  He  is  to  greet  a 
nygard  that  wolde  werne  A  man  to  Ughte  his  candle  at  his 
lanterne.  1390  Gower  Conf,  1.  162  Thogh  it  be  noght  the 
houndes  kinde  To  ete  chaf,  yit  wol  he  werne  An  Oxe  which 
comth  to  the(berne  Therof  to  taken  eny  fode.  ^1449  I'e- 
COCK  Repr,  n.  ii.  146  And  ihcrfure  thilk  processe  hath  no 
strengthe  forto  weerne  ymagis  of  God  to  be  had  and  vsid 
in  the  chirche. 

^.  1340  HAMPor.E  Pr.  Consc.  7985  And  na  thing  salle  |>am 
warn  ne  lett.  To  do  ]>air  willc  whare-swa  it  es  sett,  c  1400 
Vwaine  ^  Caw.  2261  For  nanc  other  enchcsowne,  Bot  for 
i  warned  hym  to  wyve  My  doghtcr.  1550  Chowlev  In- 
forviacion  143  Whoe  .shall  warne  me  to  do  wyth  myne  owne 
as  nie  selfe  lysteth.  1550  S'/tatiipton  Crt.  Lcet  Rec.  (1905) 
I.  I.  12  And  that  theye  warne  none  to  have  Ale  for  theiie 
money  so  theye  have  yt  in  theire  houses.  1591-5  C'tess 
Pembroke  Z.a)'^C/or/«<^*  ijin  Spenser's  A  strophel.  From 
them  [the  heavens]  comes  good,  frotn  them  comes  also  il, 
That  which  they  made,  who  can  them  warne  to  spill. 

b.  Of  a  thing  :  To  forbid,  not  to  allow  of  (some 
action  or  procedure).    Also  absol, 

cu  f  1000  Sax.  Leechd,  II.  255  ?iif  hxto  o\i^  meht  ne 
wyrne  laci  him  blod.  c  1440  Palla.l.  on  Husb,  ix.  19  Yf  so 
bcnygneAnd  loughly  be  the  vyne  hit  not  to  werne. 

3.  To  refuse,  forbid,  deny  (entry,  the  gate,  door, 
way,  one*s  house).   Constr.  dat,  of  person  ox  from. 

a.  ?a  X366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  442  From  hir  the  gate  ay 
{?  »ra(/ shal]  werned  be_Of  paradys.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5840 
But  whan  he  prayde  hir,  pore  was  he,  Theifore  she  warned 
him  the  entree.  14..  St.  Alexius  iS{CoU.MS.)  Of iiW  potmen 
o(  ylk  a  gate,  there  w  as  none  ^at  werned  ]?•  yate.  c  1410 
Avow.  Art/t.  ix,  Quo-so  wernes  me  the  waye,  Hym  to  deihe 
di^tc  ! 

a.  1399  Langl.  Ric/i.  RedeUs  iii.  233  pe  portir  with  his 
uikis  >o  put  him  vttere.  And  warned  nim  J?c  wickett  while 
pe  wacche  durid.  C1400  Destr,  Troy  5251  All  |>at  warnyt 
hym  J?e  way  he  warpet  to  ground,    c  1400  Ro$n.  Rose  7502 


The  hous,  quod  he,  such  as  ye  see,  Shal  nat  be  warned 
you  for  me.  c  1440  Capgbavb  St.  Kath,  1.  737  pere  was  no 
aate  warnyd  to  no-maner  wyte,  But..l;ei  were  kept  opyn 
both  day  &  nyth,  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Laiv  Arms  (S.  T.  S.) 
61  Quhen  Julius  Cesar  was  cummyn  to  Rome,  thai  durst 
nocht  warne  him  the  portis.  a  1513  Fabvan  Citron,  vii. 
ccxxviii.  (i8n)  257  The  Kynge, .warned  hym  y  enire  of 
his  lande.  x6n  IVIiddleton  &  Dekker  Roaring  Girl  D  2, 
Mist.  open.  Get  you  from  my  sliop.  AIol.  I  come  to  buy. 
Jllist.  Open,  He  sell  ye  nothing,  I  warne  yee  my  house  and 
shop. 

b.  To  forbid,  exclude  (a  person /rom  a  place  or 
position,  Deaih/rom  a  person).  Cf.  Warn  z/.l  6  c, 

a.  la  1366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  636  Fro  thiike  assemblee, 
if  I  may,  Shal  no  man  werne  nie  to-day.  1536  Primer 
Salisb.,  Eng.  <5*  Lat.  145  Of  sapiens  thou  art  eterne  Frome 
the  and  thy  father  who  can  the  werne. 

^.   1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  i.  36  But  if  that  carelesse  hea- 
uens   quoth  she)  despise  The  doome  of  iust  reuenge,..Yet 
can  they  not  warne  death  from  wretched  wight. 
C.  To  stop  the  way  of. 

a.  a  izz$Ancr.R.  60  (MS.T.)Hund  wile  in  at  open  dure,|>er 
man  him  ne  wernes.  c  1300  K,  Horn  725  (Laud  MS.)  To 
boure  he  gan  jerne  Durst  hym  noman  werne. 

3.  1375  Bakbouk  Bruce  11. 137  The  Dowglas  tlien  his  way 
has  tane  Rycht  to  the  hors,  :is  he  him  bad :  Bot  he,  that 
him  in  5hemseil^ad,  Tlian  warnyt  hym  dispitously, 

4.  To  prevent,  liinder,  restrain  (a  jserson  or 
thing)  from  action.     Const,  with  clause  or  hif. 

n.  cS86  JEi.¥RF.D  Boet/i.  xVi.  §4  He.. us  ne  werno  [v.  r. 
wyrn^J  )?a;t  we  yfel  don.  a  122$  Ancr. R.  408  5if  eni  luuede 
Jje  ariht,  he  muhte  holden  \>e,  &  wearnen  l-'e  to  smiten. 
c  X330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  7063  What  he  wold 
do,  non  durste  hym  werne.  138a  Wyclif  Gen.  xxiii.  6  In 
our  chosun  beriens  birye  thi  deed,  and  no  man  shal  mow 
wern  [1388  forbede.  Vulg.  prohibere\  thee,  a  1400  St. 
W/^.r/wf  516  (Laud  MS.  463)  So  sone  so  she  to  him  come, 
vpon  l>e  liche  she  fel  y-lome. .  .On  ]je  liche  she  lay,  &  nolde 
not  wond,  Mighte  noman  hire  werne.  C1502  yosfph  Arim, 
164  To  delyuer  goddes  seniauntes  he  sayd  he  wolde;  1 
knowe  no  maner  man  that  shall  me  werne. 

/:.  a  1300  Cursor  HI,  2726  'And  quat  thing  es,'  he  said, 
'may  warn  |>at  godd  ne  may  his  will  of  do?'  Ibid,  13733'Vs 
thine  to  latig  we  duell,'  said  J>ai, '  Qua  warns  yow  to  wend 
a-wai  ?  '  c  1380  Wyclif  II  ks,  (1880)  50  ^'f  lei  ben  his  ri;t- 
fully  oure  kyng  may  not  warne  nelette  his  hoste  10  rchte  in 
|)o  places,  c  X400  Sege  I\Ielayne  500  Thay  stint  vp  on  those 
stedis  full  steryn.  Jay  fande  no  man  ^at  Jjam  wolde  warne, 
c  15*0  Skelton  Miignyf.  18:3  My  hawke. .  Fie  we.,  in  to  an 
olde  barne,  To  reche-at  a  rat,  I  coude  not  her  warne. 

b.  Phrases,  To  warti  (a  person  )  his  will  or  of 
his  will \  to  warn  (a  person's)  thoughts. 

a.  1340-70  Alisaunder  905  But  all  his  werk  was  in  waste, 
J>ei  werned  his  thoughtes.  c  1400  Destr,  Troy  7288  He  was 
larriet  with  the  Troiens..And  wernit  of  his  wille,  t»of  hym 
wo  thogh t, 

|3.  [^  1400-50:  cf.  I  ^.]  c  1400 /?t'.i/'r. /"rtTy  6465  Thay  pre- 
set so  the  prince  with  power  of  knightes,  pat  J)ai  warnit  hym 
his  wille,  &  away  put.  a  1450  Le  Morte  A  rth,  301 1  Trowiste 
thow  to  warne  me  of  my  wille? 

c.  To  resist. 

_  a.  CI175  Lamb.  Hom,Z$  In  Jje  deie  of  jiureisun.  .he  wile 
ison  hwiche  bo5  ]>o  ^et  mu5e  stonden  a5ein  Jjes  fleisces  lust 
and  wernen  his  a^ene  fleisces  iwille. 

/3.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  22342  Sal  nan  ha  might  );air  might 
to  warn. 

5.  To  refuse  to  take  or  accept. 

eu  c  1300  Havelok  926  Sit  now  doun  and  et  ful  yerne : 
Da]7eit  hwo  ^e  mete  werne  !  13. .  Gaiv.  ,5-  Gr,  Knt.  1824 
Ho  bede  hit  hym  ful  bysily,  &  he  hir  bode  wernes. 

/3.   a  1300  Cursor  M.  16236  Coth  pilate,..To  varn  yur 
consail  better  it  es  J>an  to  do  mar  foli, 
b.  To  deny  (a  statement). 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  21334  V^  stat  of  ilk  ewangelist  Bers  in 
him-seif  vr  lauerd  crist.  He  es  man  and  ox,  leon,  and  em, 
Mai  na  skilful  man  ]>is  wern. 

i  Warn,  vJ^  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  warnir  (van 
of  garnir  Garnish  v.^  a.  Teut.  *warnjan  :  see 
\\  AhN  Z/.2]  trans.  To  fortify;  to  protect,  defend, 
/;■/.  andy?^. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron,  Wace  8836  Ageyn  ]?e  Bretons 
I  ey  cam  right  5erne  J>e  lond  ^yf  jjey  myghte  \>em  werne. 
X338  —  Chron.  (1725)  39  p'j  toun  was  warned  wele.  Ibid. 
263  Now  gos  \}'\s  Thomas,  his  treson  to  purchace.  But  how 
Edward  was  warned  horgh  Gode's  grace  (Fr.  Coment  la 
grace  Jhesu  Krist  Ly  gentiz  ray  Edivard  de  la  iresun 
garnyst].  ^1400  Rule  St,  Benet  (Prose)  Ixix.  45  pat  nane 
defcnde  ne  warne  o]>ir  for  nane  achesun.  [L.  ne p> esumat 
alius  alium  defendere.\  1449  Pecock  Repr.  v.  vi.  517  For 
to  close  and  kepe  and  hegge  yn  and  werne  so  manye  per- 
soones  fro  so  miche  gretter  synnes. 
Hence  f  Warned///,  a,  Obs, 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xxx.  23  He  selkouthed  to  me  His 
mercy  in  warned  cite  [Vulg,  in  civitate  mnniia]. 

Warn,  obs.  pa,  t.  pi,  of  Be  v.  ;  obs.  f.  Wak- 
BANT  sb.^ 

t  WaTnable,  ^.  Obs,  rare.  In  5  weeruable, 
[f.  Warn  z^.2  +  -able.]    That  may  be  forbidden. 

c  14^  Pecock  Repr.  iv.  ix.  ^70  He  expressith  tho  ^oueru; 
auncis..ii)  the  maners  and  circumstauncis..in  which  thei 
ben  forbedable  or  weernaLle. 

Warnage,  obs.  Sc.  var,  Vkbnage. 

£ri47oHENRV  Wallacem.  17  Bot  lnylismen..Stuffit  housis 
with  wyn  and  gud  wernage.  Ibid.  317  King  Eduuardis  self 
could  nocht  get  bettir  wyn  Than  thai  had  ihar,  warnage 
and  wenysoune  Off  bestiall  tn  to  fu!l  gret  fusion. 

t  Warne,  conj.  Obs.  Also  warn,  [app.  a 
phrase  f.  war,  were,  3rd  sing.  pa.  t.  subj.  of  Be  + 
Ne.  Cf.  Sc.  werena.]  Were  it  not  that,  but  that, 
unless. 

1340  Hampoi.e  Pr.  Consc.  2342  For  warne  syn  war  ^jai 
(the  devils]  had  ay  bene  Bright  aungels.  13. .  Cursor  M,  2798 
(Gutt.)  All  his  praier  mith  noght  help,  Warn  godes  might  J;ar 
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wald  ^elp.    f  1400  Mal'ndev.  (Roxb.^  xiv.  63  Wame  \>e    \ 
snawe  ware,  J>are  schuld  na  man  passe  ower  ^e  ysz,    c  1450 
Miromr  SalnacitmH  (Roxh.)  51  And  warne  godde  jaf  to 
menue  ihe  freendful  angelic  keping  Thare  shuld  neure  man 
eschape  the  feends  crowell  temptyng. 

Wamel  C^vpunelV  Now  dial.  Forms:  i 
wemsesel,  7  warnell,  -wornel,  S-  wornil  (9 
corruptly  wommal,  wurmal),  S-  warneL  [OE. 
loemxieiy  perh.  f.  *wearh  pas  (see  Wabk  sb.^^ 
AYawbbeed)  +  ttivgei  Nail  sb."] 

1.  A  hard  tumour  on  the  back  of  cattle,  pro- 
duced by  the  larva  of  a  gadfly  :  =  AVakble  sb."^  2. 

cxooo  /Elfric  Hotn,  II.  28  pa  laerde  hi  sum  iudeisc  man, 
\fxi  heo  name  jcnne  wemacftel  of  sumes  oxan  hricge  tetc.]. 
1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  III.  838  Warbles  or  wommalSf 
that  is,  small  swelled  protuberances  along  the  chine,  caused 
by  the  larvae  of  the  CEsirus  btn-is  or  cattle-b.it.  i8m  T.  W. 
Harris  Insects  Injur.  Veget.  500  Large  open  boils,  some- 
times  called  wornils  orwurmals,that  is,  worm-holes.  1864-S 
Wood  Homes  witkout  H.  xxvL  (1868)  512  The  swellings 
caused  by  the  Breeze  Fly  are  called  Wurbles  or  Woniils. 

b.  The  maggot  producing  tumours  of  this  kind  : 
=  Warble  sK^  3. 

1674  tr.  Scheffers  Lapiandxxvm.  132  About  March  worms 
or  womels  do  begin  to  breed  in  their  backs.  1713  Derham 
Phys.'TheoL  viii.  vi.  (1727)  378  In  the  Backs  of  Cows.,  there 
arc  Maggots  generated,  which  in  Essex  we  call  Wornils; 
which  are  first  only  a  small  Knot  in  the  Skin. 
O.   Comb. 

1708  Kkrsev,  Warnel'worms^  certain  Worms  that  stick 
widiin  the  Skin  of  Cattel  on  their  Backs.  Whence  in  later 
Diets, 

t2,   =  Agnail  t.  Obs. 

i6xx  CoTGR.,  FroueUe^  An  agnell,  pinne,  or  warnell  in  the 
toe. 

t  Wa'memexit.  Obs.  rare-^.  [a.  OF,  warne' 
tfietit,  garncment  :  see  Gakment.]  Equipment, 
armour,  clothing. 

13..  A',  ^//j.  7443(Laudj  He  ^iuej?  londe^he  ^iije'i  rentes, 
Stedes,  tresores,  wamementes  [Line,  warentmeiitis]. 

Warner  1  (wgunsi).    [f.  Wabn  z/.i  +  'Er^.] 

1,  One  who  warns  or  gives  warning  to  others. 

1565  Cooper  TA^sanrus,  Monitor,  a.  v/Arncr,  1572  Huloet 
(cd.  Higins),  Warner,  or  admonisher,  monitor^  admonitor. 
1637  RiTHERFORD  Lct.  to  Ld.  Craighall  8  July,  If  ye 
advise.. with  that  warner  within  you  that  will  not  fail 
to  speak  against  you  in  God's  time.  1805  Southkv  Modoc 
H.  xxvi,  Again  the  ominous  warner  cried,  Woe  t  woe  !  the 
Cycle  of  the  Years  is  full  !  x8ao  T.  Erskinf.  Remarks 
internal  Evid.  iii.  (1827)  66  Must  the  Almighty  Warner 
demonstrate  the  evil  of  sin  by  undergoing  its  effects  ?  a  1849 
Mangan  Poems  (1859)  148  The  Wildgrave  fiercely  spurns 
his  warner. 

b.  trans/,  esp,  a  mechanical  device  for  giving 
warning. 

1813  Mechanic's  Mag.  No.  4.  59  The  Warner  is  to  give 
the  mariner  immediate  intelligence  when  in  shoal  water. 
1841  Civil  Engin.  <5-  A  rch.  Jrnl.  IV.  2+0  '2  The  other  wheels 
of  the  train  produce  no  further  effect  till  the  warning  has 
been  replied  to  from  D,  which  at  the  same  time  restores  the 
electric  circuit  of  the  'warner'  for  another  signal.  1867 
Sm^th  Sailor's  Word-bk.^  IFrtr«^r, . .  Also,  beacons,  posts, 
buoys,  lights,  &c.  warning  vessels  of  danger  by  day  as  well 
as  by  night,  1906  Lockver  Stonelunge  iii.  24  This  star 
would  act  as  a  warner  of  sunrise  at  some  time  of  the  year. 

c.  As  the  second  element  in  renty  storm  warner. 
1885  Manch.  Exam.  5  May  6  2  An  article  by  Herr  Em- 

inerig..on  German  bees  as  storm  warners.  1007  Times 
2  Oct.  125  The  owner  of  the  cattle  is  bailiff  and  rent 
warner  on  several  properties  near  Ennis. 

t2.  One  who  summons  people  to  attend  a  gather- 
ing.  Obs. 

1573  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  341, 
4  bedelU  or  warners.  1813  Shipwav  Campanalopa  i.  title-p., 
By  William  Shipway,  Late  Warner  to  the  Society  of  Cum- 
berland Youths. 

+  3.  local,  A  man  who  gives  notice  of  arrival  of 
8hi])s  at  a  port.  Obs. 

1761  Ann.  Re^,  169  The  young  man  who  gives  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  arrival  of  ships  at  that  port  [Bristol],  commonly 
called  the  warner.  1867  .S-Myth  Sailor's  li^ord'bk.,  JVarfier, 
a  sentinel  formerly  posted  on  the  heights  near  sea.ports  to 
give  notice  of  the  approach  of  vessels. 

1 4.  A  mongrel  used  as  a  house-dog.  Obs. 

1576  Fleming  tr.  Cains*  Engl.  Dogges  v.  fiSSo)  34  Curres 
of  the  mungrell  and  rascall  sort  and  first  of  the  Dogge  called 
in  Latine  Admonitor 3,1x6.  of  vs  in  Englishe  Wappeor  Warner. 

+  5.  Atic,  Cookery.  A  table  decoration  or  device, 
probably  similar  to  the  Subtlety  (sense  5)  but 
preceding  it.   Obs. 

1505  tnthronization  Abp.  IVarham  in  Leland  Collect. 
(1716)  VI.  App.  II.  21  The  first  course  at  my  I-ordes  Table 
in  the  great  Hall.  First,  a  Warner  conveyed  upon  a  rounde 
boorde,of  viii.  panes,  with  viii.  Towres,enbatt:led  and  made 
with  6owres,slandyng  <»n  every  towre  a  IJedil  in  his  habite, 
with  bis  stafTe,  Ibid.  A  Warner  with  three  Stages,  with 
vanes  and  towres  enVtatcled. 

tWaTnor''^.  -SV.  Obs.  In  6  warnonr.  [?  f. 
Warn  v.^  +  -er  1.]   ?  A  miser. 

1513  Douglas  ^neis  vni.  Prol.  96  Sum  wamour  for  this 
warldis  wrak  wendis  by  hb  wyt. 

Warner(e,  obs.  forms  of  Warrener. 

t  Wa'mership.  Obs.  [f.  Warner  i  +  -ship.] 
?The  district  of  an  official  *  warner  *. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  these  quots.  do  not  belong  to 
Wassbnership. 

1636  in  G.  Roberts  Soc.  Hist.  (1856)  290  (Precautions 
against  infection  of  the  plague]  Thomas  Stowell  of  the 
warnersbip  of  Pympeme,., innkeeper,  hath  divers  times 
entertained  carriers,  travellers,  and  others  that  came  from 
I^ndon.  Ibid.,  The  co^istables  or  other  ufficerb  of  the 
wamership  of  Pymperne. 
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■Warnes(ge,  var.  ff.  Wareness  Obs. 

t Wamestore,    sb.     Obs.     Forms:    a.   3-4 

warnest(o)ur(e,  (5  warusture?),  3-4  waml- 
sto(u)re,  (4  warinstour),  ■;  ■warn(e)8tor(e, 
warny  stoor.  fi.  3  wermestore,  4-5  warmstore, 
5,  7  warme  store,  [a.  OF.  warnestttre,  north- 
eastern var.  of  garnesture,  f.  warnir,  gamir:  see 
Gaknish  v.    Of.  Garnjtore.] 

1.  Provisions  kept  in  store,  provender. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1698  pou  sal  alsua  mak  a  boure  For  to 
hald  in  (>i  wermestore.  Ibid.  4688  Ma  ))aii  a  thusand  selers 
Fild  he  wit  wins,  neu  and  fress,  .And  warnistore  o  salt  fless. 
c  137s  Ibid.  24788  (Fairf.)  He.  .caried  wainestoure  on  niaiii 
wise.  C1400  tr,  Secreta  Secret.y  Goz'.  Lords/t.ds  Whanne 
men  trowyn  wynter  ]>&t  it  is  cold,  men  ordeyns  herbergage 
and  cloliing,  and  warmstores  of  cote  and  woode,  and  of  many 
ojjer  l?ynges,  14..  26  Pot.  Poems  xiii.  122  Stuffe  5oure 
castels  in  eche  coost,  Warnestor  and  folk  t)eder  sende. 
C1470  Henry  IVallace  IX.  1200,  1  will  remayn  quhill  this 
warnstor  be  gane.  1483  Cath,  Angl.  409/1  Warnstore,  an- 
tiona,  eniica,  ivernes/ura. 

2.  ?  A  magazine  for  provisions,  ?  a  fortified  place, 
1197  R,  Glouc,  (Rolls)  2075  In  eche  stude  hii  sette  lier 

strong  warnesture  &  god.  1338  R,  Bbunni!  C/iroii.  C1810) 
180  pe  Sarazins  kept  it  l>at  tym  for  )>er  chefe  warinstour, 

3.  /«  warneslore  :  in  safe  keeping,  in  reserve, 
C1440  Bone  Flor.  878  They  were  not  ordeygned  tlierfore 

[for  the  siege],  They  had  golde  in  warme  store.  But  mete 
was  them  full  nede,  1615  Brathwait  Strappado  (1878)  182 
Nor  doth  he  want  for  any  one  of  these,  A  statute  in  warme 
store  if  that  he  please, 

t  Wa'rnestore,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  4  war- 
nestur,  4-5  warn(e)sto(o)re,  warnystor.  ;3,  4-5 
■warmstore,  [f.  prec,  sb,]  trans.  To  furnish  with 
supplies.     Also,  to  fortify,  secure. 

£1350  /(';//,  Palerne  1121  VVcl  |>ei  were  warnestured  of 
vitayles  i-now,  c  1374  CnAUCiiR  Boeth.  I.  pr  iiL  (1 886}  7  We 
t>at  ben ,  ,warnestored  and  enclosyd  in  swich  a  palis  whider 
as  chateringe  or  a-noyenge  folye  ne  may  nat  atayne,  c  1386 
—  MMb.  T  2487  Ye  sholde  doon  youre  diligence  to  kepen 
youre  persone  and  to  warnestoore  youre  hous.  Ibid.  F  2523 
That  I  sbal  warnestoore  myn  hous  with  toures.  .and  Armure 
and  Artelries.  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret. ^  CoTf.  Lordsh.  57  It 
ys  to  5e)de  to  ilk  man  (>at  his  ys,  (for  so  er  citeez  warmstoryd 
and  rentys  gyuen. 
Hence  t  'WaTnestoriiig  vbl.  sb. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Jl/c/ib.  r  2525  Wamestooryng.  ,of  heighe 
toures  and  of  grete  edifices, 

t  Warnett.  Obs.  rare.  [Of  obscure  origin,] 
Alleged  name  of  a  variety  of  building-slate. 

1688  Holme  Armoury  in.  265/2  Names  of  Slates  accord- 
ing to  their  several  Lengths,  ,,Chitts,   Warnetts,     Shorts, 
Warnice,  variant  of  Wakmsh  z',2 
Warning  (wgunii)),  vbl.  sby  [OE, war{e)ming, 
weanling,  fem,,  f.   ■wa>-{e)nian,  wearnian,  Wah.m 
t>,l:  see  -ing  1.      Cf.  OHG.  wariiunga  (MHG, 
warmmge,  mod,G.   warnuitg).'\    The  action   of 
Warn  »,i 
tl.  Taking  heed,  ]irecaution.  Obs. 
Spenser's  use  suggests  that  llie  antithesis  of '  warning  '  and 
'  weird  '  (fate)  may  have  survived  proverbially, 

c  1000  Sal.  ff  Sal.  427  Full  oft  ic  frode  menn  fyrn  jehyrde 
Secgan . .  hwaeSer  wa;re  t wegra . .  strengra,  wyrd  Oe  warnung. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  hi.  iv.  27  But  ah,  who  can  deceiue  his 
destiny.  Or  weene  by  warning  to  auoyd  his  fate  ? 

2.  Previous  intimation  or  threat  of  impending 
evil  or  danger.  Phrase,  to  give  ■warning  {to),  to 
warn.  Also  Sc.  to  make  warning. 
t  Scarborough  'warning  '.  see  Scarborough. 
a  Boo  Cynewulf  Crist  922  Dait  m3;A  wites  to  wearninga, 
)>am  <>e  hafaS  wisne  Kelwht.  a  lyx  Cursor  M.  2993  OV's 
warning  he  l^am  tald,  And  \>a\  J^amdred  both  yong  and  aid 
1330  K.  liHUNNE  Chron.  IVacc  (Rolls)  8764  To  opene  my 
nioul>  y  ne  dar  ne  may,  Hot  hit  be  a  byhouely  t>yng  at  nede, 
pat  were  warnyng  or  tokene  of  dede.  137s  Barbour  Bi-uce 
v.  502  Thai  maid  him  mony  tynie  varnyng,  Quhen  that  thai 
his  tynsale  mycht  se.  c  1430  Syr  Geiur.  (Roxb.)  2279  Of 
treason  first  I  gaf  him  warnyng,  Therfor  I  haue  lost  my 
living.  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  215  The  erle  of  War- 
wycke.. wrote  to  the  Marques  Monlacute..geuynge  liym 
w.-irnyng,  and  aduertesyng  him  in  what  perill  their  whole 
affayres  stode  in.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  1.  xi,  14  As  two 
broad  Beacons  ,.  Send  forth  their  (lames.. And  warning 
giue,  that  enemies  consp>Te,  With  fire  and  sword  the 
region  to  inuade,  c  1600  'Jimon  L  ii,  (1842)  6  Looke  to  thy 
selfe;  I  gyue  thee  fayre  warning,  1656  N.  Bernard  Li/e 
Ab/).  Usher  91  So  great  a  Prophet,  .might  have  at  some 
speciall  times  more  then  ordinary  motions  and  impulses  in 
doingthe  Watch-mans  part,  ofgiving  warning  of  Judgements 
approaching.  1681  Prideaux  Lett.  (Camden)  gi  They  talk 
nothing  now  but  of  wageing  war  with  yo  King. . .  However 
they  thought  fit  first  to  give  his  Majesty  some  warneing. 
c  1718  Prior  Paulo  Purg.  160,  I  give  you  warning :  You'll 
die  before  to-morrow  morning.  1759  Hume  Hist.  Eng. 
Hen.  Vin^  i.  84  He  gave  his  master  warning  of  the  danger 
[later  edd.  He  made  warning  of  the  danger  to  his  master]. 
1814  Scott  Lord 0/ Isles  iv,  xxvi,  *  In  murderous  strife,'  Said 
Bruce, 'his  warning  saved  my  life',  1846  Mrs.  A.  Marsh 
Father  Darcy  II.  xvi.  276  [Tiesham]  insisted  vehemently 
that  warning  should  be  given  to  the  Lord  Monnteagle,  his 
kinsman.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Ens:,  xviii.  IV.  229  The 
banislied  oppressor  had  at  least  given  Englishmen  fair  warn- 
ing, 

b,  A  sign  or  ])ortent  of  coming  evil. 
(•13*5  Yesterday  55  in  Minor  Poems  fr.  Verncn  MS.  676 
Nb  non  so  freschon  fote  tofarc.Ne  nonso  bold,  Beores  to 
bynde  pat  be  nal»  warmynges  \read  warnynges]  to  beo  ware, 
160J  Shaks.  Jul,  C.  II.  ii.  80  And  these  does  she  apply,  for 
warnings  and  portents.  And  euils  imminent,  a  1700  Evelyn 
Diary  12  Dec.  1680,  They  \sc.  comets]  may  be  warnings  from 
God,  as  they  commonly  are  forerunners  of  his  animadver- 
sions. 1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udol/'ho  vi.  But  I  have 
beard  it  these  many  years,  and  outlived  the  warning.    1899 


WARNING. 

Allbutts  Syst.  Med,  VTI.  7C7  '1  his  1>  called  the  'warning' 
of  the  attack,  or  in  medical  terminology,  the  '  aura  '. 

3.  Advice  to  beware  of  a  person  or  thing  as 
being  dangerous. 

a  izas  Ancr.  R.  62  Al  Holi  Writ  is  ful  of  warningge  of  eie. 
Dauid  seide,  '  Averte  oculos  meos  ne  videant  vanitatem  '. 
x84a  Dickens /3«;^r.  Notes  yivx.  There  we  all  stood,  watching 
this  revolving  light  upon  the  rock  at  Holyhead,  and  praising 
it  for  its  brightness  and  its  friendly  warning,  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  1.  xi.  83  Urged  by  the  warnings  of  our..gnide,  we.. 
began  the  descent.  1870  A.  R.  Wallace  Contrih.  Theory 
Nat.  Select.  (1871)  118  Some.,  perceived  signal  was  therefore 
necessary  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  birds  never  to  touch  these 
uneatable  kinds  [of  caterpillars],  «888  F.  Hume  Mme.  Midas 
I.  i,  The  result  of  this  blind  confidence  justified  the  warnings 
of  her  friends. 

4.  Deterrent  counsel ;  cautionary  advice  against 
imprudent  or  vicious  action,  or  neglect  of  duty. 

c  1000  i^LFRic  On  Old  T.  (Gr.)  7  [The  Book  of  Proverbs  is] 
wisdonies  bigspell  and  warnung  wi3  disig.  c  1380  Wvclif 
Wks.  (1880)  378  He  had  many  grete  warnyngis  of  hydousnes 
&  perille  of  ^is  synne.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  iv.  431  The 
kyng  \sc.  Saul]  spared.  For- bar  hym  and  hus  l>este  bestes.. 
Otherwise  than  god  wolde  by  warnyng  of  the  prophete. 
c  1400  Brut  116  [Je  gode  man  warnede  ham  ofte.tymes  t>at 
folic  to  lete ;  but  his  warnyng  availede  litel  for  l>e  loue  bituene 
ham  was  so  miche.  C1440  Jacob's  H'eliZ  t>ou..aw5tyit 
gretly  to  desyre,  to  heryn  his  warnyng  &  his  techyng.  1471 
Caxton  Recuyell  (Sommer)  538  O  what  pyte  was  hyt,  That 
the  Troyans  beleuyd  not  this  warnyng  and  Amonycion.  1535 
Co\ERUALE  Prmi.  X.  8  A  wyse  man  wil  receaue  warnynge, 
but  a  foole  wil  sooner  be  smytten  in  the  face.  1540  Palsgr. 
Acolastus  I.  L  D  iij  b,  Surely  he  were  a  gaye  gyuer  of  warn- 
ynge,  yf  his  aduyse  were  ought  worthe.  ^643  J.  Taylor 
(Water  P.)  Life  Walker  A  3,  Hut  all  these  faire  warnings 
could  not  make  M.  Walker  give  over  writing,  lying  and 
Libelling.  1713  Rowe  Jane  Sltore  iv.  47  Oh  !  should'st 
thou  wrong  her  Just  Heav'n  shall  double  ail  thy  Woes  upon 
thee,  And  make  'em  know  no  End— Remember  this  As  the 
last  Warning  of  a  dying  Man,  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
xix.  IV.  344  *  My  Lord/said  the  King, . .  *  you  will  live  to  re- 
pent the  part  which  you  are  taking  in  this  matter.'  1  he 
warning  was  disregarded.  1858  Froudk  Hist.  Etig.  II.  ix. 
322  History  is  never  weary  of  repeating  its  warnings  against 
narrow  judsemenls.  1907  I'erttey  Mem.  II.  54  Abstaining 
from  a  single  word  of  reproach  for  the  past  or  of  warning 
for  the  future. 

b.  An  experience,  sight,  etc.  that  serves  as  a 
caution  ;  a  deterrent  example. 

1613J.  SkitisVpy.  7a/««(Hakl.Soc.)4i  Theylaye  a  good 
while  aboard  of  hir,  and  charged  them  to  take  this  for  a 
wardning  [j/V],  and  giue  ouer  there  scoffing  of  them,  or  the 
next  time  they  would  teach  them  better  manner.  1684  Bus- 
van  Pilgr.  II.  (1900)  219  Let  Christian's  slips  before  he  came 
hither,  and  the  Battles  that  he  met  with  in  this  place,  be 
a  warning  to  those  that  come  after.  1771  yutiins  Lett. 
No.  Ixvii.  331  note,  It  deserves  to  be  recorded  for  the  curio- 
sity of  the  ftict.and  should  be  given  to  the  public  as  a  warn- 
ing to  every  honest  member  of  society.  1857  Maurice  Ep. 
St.  John  xi.  170  Such  a  man  is  a  spectacle  and  a  warning 
to  us  alL 

c.  7b  take  warning',  to  alter  one's  course  of 
action  when  warned  of  its  danger.  Const,  by 
(another's  ill-fortune,  etc.). 

1550  Crowley  Efiigr,  784  An  example  thou  sbalt  be,  That 
allstouburne  priestes  may  take  w-irnyng  by  the.  1607  Shaks. 
Tiuion  in.  i.  28  He  wold  embrace  nocounsell,  take  no  warn- 
ing bymycomming.  1684  Bunyan /'//jen  n.  (1900)  198,  I 
think  it  is  well  that  they  hang  so  near  the  High-way  that 
others  may  see  and  take  warning,  1859  Tennyson  Enid 
1520  Girl,  for  1  see  ye  scorn  my  courtesies,  Take  warning. 

6.  Previous  notice  of  an  event  whether  good  or 
bad.  \ In  warning',  by  way  of  warning.  Also, 
time  allowed  for  preparation,  interval  between  the 
notice  and  the  event  (e.g.  in  long,  short  warning, 
a  days  tvarning,  elc). 

a  1300  Cursor  AL  21879  He  sends  us  \>\s  all  in  warning.  For 
to  be  warr  of  his  cuniing.  c  1370  Rcberd  of  Cysille  464  in 
HazL  E,  E.  P.  I.  286  The  aungelle  gaf  hym  in  warnynge  Of 
the  tyme  of  hys  levynge.  ?  1471  Stonor  Papers  iCamden) 
I.  117  A  pryve  sealL.was  delivered  to  him  on  Rlunday. . 
which  as  your  maystership  knoweth  well  w.is  right  shorte 
warnyng.  1560  F.  Allen  in  Lodge  Illustr,  Brit.  Hist. 
(1791)  I.  345  'The  Quene's  Ma*e  bathe  sworne  that  the 
daye  and  tyme  shall  be  kepte  secrete  to  herself,  ..so  as  the 
very  tyme.. will  be  so  shorte  and  sodeyne  that  men  are 
like  to  have  small  warninge  of  the  matier.  C1590  Mar. 
i.owE.'-Faustus  391  Thou  art  at  an  houres  warning  whenso- 
euer  or  wheresoeuer  the  diuell  shall  fetch  thee.  1596  Shaks. 
Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  iv.  60  The  worst  is  tliis,— that  at  so  slender 
warning,  You  are  like  to  haue  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 
1607  Statutes  in  Hist.  Wak* field  Crajn.  Sch.  (18921  59  Law- 
full  warninge  of  the  daye  of  the  election.  16x7  RIoryson 
Hin.  II.  44  The  truce,  .was  then  concluded,  .till  the  Calends 
ofRIay,  e.\cept  either  of  them  should  give  fourteene  daies 
warning  of  their  purpose  to  breakethe  same.  1633  Fletcher 
&  Shirley  Night-]Valker  iv.  i,  But  this  will  be  reveng'd  in 
a  short  warning,  a  1701  Maundrell  Jouru,  j€rus.(,\-)yi) 
104  Where  an  Angel  gave  the  Blessed  Virgin  three  days 
warning  of  her  Death.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I. 
479  At  a  moment's  warning  the  Sheriff  adjourned  the  poll  to 
Newport  Pagnell. 

b.  In  some  clocks,  the  rattling  or  whirring 
noise  which  precedes  the  striking. 

>77S  J.  Berridge  Whs.  (1864)  388  This,  like  the  warning  of 
a  clock,  prepares  for  the  stroke.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVII. 
107/1  From  that  time  till  the  hand  comes  to  60  the  clock  is 
on  the  warning.  1850  Denison  Clock  ff  U'atch-m.  119  The 
noise  made  by  this  is  called  giving  warning.  1875  Knight 
Diet.  Mech.  s. v.  Warning-piece^  The  warning-piece,  by 
starting  the  fly,  causes  a  rustling  noise,  which  is  the  pre- 
cursor  of  the  striking,  and  is  called  the  warning. 
C.    U.S.  local.  (Seequot.)  'i  Obs. 

1807  Janson  Strangerin  Anter.  422  On  such  occasions  \sc. 
burial  of  the  dead]  what  they  call  'warnings'  is  the  day 
before,  or  early  in  the  morning,  given  of  the  funeral 


WARNING. 

6.  Notice  of  the  termination  of  a  business  rela- 
tion, given  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  other ; 
esp,  by  a  landlord  to  a  tenant,  a  master  to  a 
servant,  an  employer  to  an  Employee,  or  vice  versa. 
t^^  PastoH  Lett.  I.  33  The  said  Erie  desireth  that. .he 
may,  by  warnyng_  to  my  Lordes..be  and  stande  freely  dis- 
charged of  the  saide  tKcupaiioti .  .about  the  Kinges  persone. 
1562-3  Act  5  Eiiz.  c.  4  §  4  That  110  suche  M'  M'*  or  Dame 
shall  put  awaye  any  suciie  Servante.  .without  one  quarter 
warning  gyven  before  theude  of  his  sayd  terme.  1S71-*  A'<^, 
Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  125  It  salbe  leful  to  ayther  of  the 
saidis  partiis  to  use  warningis  for  removing  fra  landis  and 
heretabill  possessioun.  1577J.  Dee /?yar>'(CanidenJ3,  June 
26th,  Elen  Lyne  gave  me  a  quarter's  warning,  a  1646  T. 
Hope  Minor  Pract.  xiii.  (1734)  363  The  Objections  against 
the  Lawfulnes-i  of  the  Warning  are,  That  the  Parlies  are  not 
lawfully  warned  personally,  or  at  their  Dwelling-places,  or 
upon  the  Ground  of  the  I^nds,..or,  That  the  VVarning  is 
not  stamped,  &c.  1666  Pepvs  Diary  30  Mar.,  Up  and  away 
goes  Alee,  our  cook-maid  ;.  .and  would  go  away  of  her  own 
accord,  after  having  given  her  mistress  warning  fickly  for 
a  quarter  of  a  year  together.  1676  OJJic:  o/Clcrk  0/ Assize 
112  If  any  Master  hath  put  away  his  Servant  before  the 
end  of  his  term,  without  a  quarter  warning,  he  shall  forfeit 
forty  shillings.  1697  Vanbruuh  Relapse  11.  {^".),  Vou 
shou'd  never  take  a  Lease  of  a  House  you  can  hire  for  a 
Quarter's  Warning.  1715  Addison  Drummer  1.  i,  Coach- 
tnan,  I'll  give  Madam  warning,  that's  flat — I've  always 
liv'd  in  sober  families.  17^  Richardson  Pamela  III.  209, 
I  had  talk'd  to  Mrs.  Jervis  to  induce  the  Girl  (to  whom, 
in  hopes  of  frightening  her,  I  hatl  given  Warning..)  to 
desire  to  stay.  1799  R,  Bell  Syst,  Forms  of  Deeds  Scot. 
II.  389  There  is  nr>t  a  precept  of  warning  given  by  the 
landlord;  it  is  in  this  form.. . I  ..lawfully  premonish,  warn, 
and  charge  C.  D.  tenant  and  possessor  of  the  lands  of 
(bUnkJ,  to  flit  and  remove  himself  {etc].  1837  Dickess 
Pickw.  xxxti,  I'll  pay  her  [the  landlady]  what  1  owe  her,  and 
give  her  warning  to-morrow  morning.  i8;ra  Punch  6  Apr. 
141/2  .Mary  Dishley  gave  her  mistress  warning  :  no  fault  to 
find  with  her  place,  but  wanted  a  change.  1884  Ibid.  22 
Nov.  246  Cook,  I  give  you  a  Month's  Warning  from  To-day. 
1886  J.  Barrowman  Sc,  Mining  Terms  70  Warning,  notice, 
given  or  received,  of  a  workman  leaving  his  employment. 
Jig.  i8a8  Scott  A  imt  Marg.  Mirror  Introd.,  .\  little  group 
of  tree;*,  that  still  grace  the  eastern  end,,  .have  just  received 
warning  to  quit,  expressed  by  a  daub  of  white  paint. 
t7.  Previous  notice  of  being  called  upon  to 
perform  some  duty.  Obs.  \ 

1459  Rolls  0/  Par  It.  V.  369  '2  He  had . .  a  commaundemcnt 
fro  yourc  Highnes,  to  be  redy  to  come,  .with  his  said  feltyl- 
ship,  ui)on  a  day  warning,     1477  /I'itl.  VI.  194/2  To  be  redy     ' 
in  harnays  within  an  Houre  wamyng.     1549  Thomas  I/ist. 
It.ilie  74  b,  For  there  [at  the  Arsenal  of  Venice)  they  hauc 
well  neerc  two  hundred  galleys  in  buche  anordre,  that  vpoii 
a  verie  small  warnyng  they  maie  be  furnisshed  out  vnto  the 
sea.     1554~S  '"  Fcuillerat  RtfeU  Q.  JAiry  (1014)  170  In  a 
redines  to  serve  vpon  further  warnynge.    1556  Ld.  Whakton 
in   I-odge  Uluitr.  Brit.  Hist.  {1791)  I.  220,  I  called   the 
geniilmen,  freholders,  and  rulers  of  men,  and  declared  unto     j 
them  the  CJuenes  Mat**'*  comaundement  for  their  serv>-se,    ! 
and  reddynes  upon  an  bower's  warnyng.     1759  Robertson 
Hist.  Scot.  \.  III.  256  For  this  purpose  she  summoned  him  to    , 
appear  before  her  on  a  short  warning. 

+  8.  Intimation,  notification  of  a  fact  or  a  present 
occurrence.     To  give  warning  of  \  tocall  attentioa 
'to.    Obs. 

c  1386  Chauckr  Can.  Yeom.  Pro!.  40  Sires,  now  In  the 
morwe  tyde,  Out  of  youre  hostclrie  I  saugh  you  ryde  And 
warned  heer  my  lord,  ..Which  to  ryden  with  yow  is  ful  fayn 
. .  Frend,  for  thy  warnyng  god  yeue  thee  chance.  1398  Tke- 
visa  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  n.  i.  (1495)  2^  By  warnyng  of  angels 
men  knowe  goddis  wyl  &  so  angels  is  a  name  of  offyce  St  not 
of  kynde.  1449  Pecock  Re^r.  i.  xvi.  89  If  of  this  con^idera- 
cioun  no  mensioun  and  waarnyng  were  bi  me  or  bi  sum  other 
in  writing  bifore  mad.  c  1480  RoSt.  Devyll  7S7  in  Hazl. 
E.  E.  P.  I.  250  And  whan  thy  synnes  be  cleane  forgeuen  the, 
By  an  Aungcll  god  wyll  sende  the  warnynge.  i6ti  Bible 
Transl.  Pre/.  T  17  Many  other  things  we  might  glue  thee 
warning  of  (gentle  Reader)  if  wee  nad  not  exceeded  the 
measure  of  a  Preface  alreadie. 

t  b.  A  by  warfting :  a  private  hint  or  prompting 
to  do  something.  Obs. 

1^  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  25  When . .  his  familiar  coum> 
paignions  gaue  hym  a  by  warnynge  to  auenge  suche  a 
naughtie  louche.. with  his  tenne  comaundementcs :  gayly 
saied  Ictc.J. 

t  c.  A  notice  or  signal  that  a  certain  hour  has 
come,  or  that  it  is  time  to  do  something.  Obs. 

1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  7  Alle  J»e  bret>eren  schulle  be  redy 
At  here  warnynge.  c  1566  ].  Alday  tr.  Bonysluau^s  T/ieat, 
il^^orldS^,  A  Dial!,  the  which., gave  warning  with  a  stroke 
unto  him  that  did  weure  it  of  everie  houre.  1573  J.  Sanij- 
KORD  Hours  Recr.  (1576)  67  The  swallowe  againe  giveth 
them  warning  to  jjo  away.  1507  Shaks.  2  Hen,  /K,  iv.  Iii. 
117  The  sherris..illuminateth  the  Face,  which  (as  a  Beacon) 
giues  warning  to  all  the  rest  of  this  little  Kingdom  (Man)  to 
Arme.  i6«  B.  Jonso.v  Tale  Tub  i.  vi.  He  sat  up  at  Play, 
and  watchU  the  Cock,  Till  his  first  warning  chid  him  oflF  to 
rest.  1687  A.  LovFXi.  tr.  Tlte-.'enot' s  Trav.  i.  162  These 
Timbrels.. serve  not  only  to  chear  up  the  Camels. .but  also 
to  give  warning  to  those  that  stay  Ijehind.  x8ti  Joanna 
Baillib  Metr,  Leg.,  Afnlcolm's  Heir  livj  And  aye,  when  the 
midnight  warning  sounds.  He  hastens  hts  beads  to  tell. 
+  9.  A  summons,  command  for  attendance.  Obs. 
a  14*5  Cursor  AL  i6o3S  (Trin.)  Mony  gcdered  of  \>e  toun 
bi  certeyn  warnynge  {otherwise  in  earlier  texts}.  1461  Pas- 
ton  Lett,  11.  3  If  this  Lords  above  wayte  aftyr  more  pepill 
in  this  cuntre,  be  lyklyoess  it  woll  not  be  easy  to  get  with 
owt  a  newe  comlssion  and  warnyng.  r  1495  Hen.  VII  in 
Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  I.  21  We  praye  you  herein  ye  wot 
make  suche  delegens  as  that  ye  oe  redy  with  your  said 
nombre  to  come  unto  us  upp<»ii  any  our  sodein  warnyng. 
X496  Cov.  Leet.  Bk.  573  The  Craft  shall  mete  onseyni  Anne 
day,. and  what  persones  t«it  be  absent  t>at  day  vppon  warn- 
yng shall  pay  xij  d.  1509  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scot.  I.  271/2  He 
.  .otirst  nocht  cum  to  the  said  burgh  to  hald  the  said  court 
without  warnyng,  support  and  supple  of  hib  frendis.    1600 
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Child-Marriages  173  That  the  said  Pattrick  shalbe  ready  to  l 
appeare  within  xij  howres  before  the  said  maior,  vppon 
warninge  geuen  at  any  of  the  houses  of  the  said  Roberte 
Bennett  &  Randle  Ince.  1623  Cockeram  ii,  A  Warning  to 
appeare  to  a  court.  Citation.  X784  Acts  ^  Laws  Connecti' 
cut  179  ACopyof  this  Paragraph  of  this  Act,.,  published  on 
the  Sign. Post  in  said  Town. .at  least  three  Days  before  said 
second  Monday  of  March  ne.Yt,  shall  be  a  legal  Warning  of 
the  Freemen  of  said  City  to  attAid  said  first  meeting.  179a 
N.  CnwsxKVi  Rep.  (1871J  10  It  does  not  appear  that  the  warn- 
ing for  the  proprietor's  meeting  was  published  according  to 
law. 

1 10.  The  action  of  advertising  (lost  property). 
cx6io  in  HerioCs  Mem.  App.  vii.  (1822)  218  To  the  gold- 

smith's  officer  for  warning  of  her  Majestie's  diamond,  which 
was  lost  at  Salisburie,  6s.  8d. 

1 11.  Laiv.    =  G.VBNISHMENT.  Obs. 

1579  Expos.  Tenfis  LawaZ  b,  Warninge  is  when  an  actyon 
of  detinue  of  charters  is  brought  against  one,  &  the  de- 
fendant saieth,  y'  the  charters  were  deliuered  to  him  by  the 
plaintife,  and  by  an  other  vpon  certein  conditions  and  prai- 
ethe  yt  the  other  maybe  warned  to  pleade  with  the  plaintife 
whether  the  conditions  be  performed  or  noe,  and  therevppon 
a  write  of  Scire  facias  shall  goe  forthe  against  him. 

12.  atlrib.  and  Comb.^  as  warning-giver  \  fwarn- 
ing-arrow  (cf.  warning-gun);  warning-bell, 
{a)  a  bell  for  giving  alarm  of  fire  or  invasion ; 
{b)  a  bell  announcing  the  imminent  departure 
of  a  vessel ;  warning-gun,  a  gun  sounded  as  an 
alarm  or  announcement ;  -wax^ixigAevQV  Horology, 
the  lever  that  sets  in  motion  the  warning-wheel ; 
warning-pipe,  an  overflow  pipe  serving  to  show 
when  a  cistern  is  too  full ;  warniDg-wheel  Horo- 
logy^ the  wheel  that  produces  the  '  warning '  (see 
5  b).     Also  Warning-pikck. 

x6a8  Feltham  ResolviS  11.  xii.  30  The  sight  of  vice  in 
others,  js  like  a  'warning- Arrow,  snot,  for  vs  to  take  heed. 
1511  Pillon  Churchiv.  Ace,  (Som.  Rec  Soc.)  61  Item  for 
the  *warnyng  bell  and  liij  polysse,  ii".  vtii*.  159X  Shaks. 
I  Hen.  vi,  IV.  ii.  39  Harke,  harke,  the  Dolphins  drumme,  a 
warning  bell,  Sings  heauy  Musicke  to  thy  timorous  soule. 
a  1592  LoucB  &  Greene  Looking  Gl.  (1598)  D  4,  Foresee  in 
lime,  the  warning  bell  doth  lowle.  1606  Day  He  of  Gulls  1. 
i.  B  I,  I  heare  the  warning  bell,  some  strangers  are  ariued. 
1853  KiscsLEY  Hypatia  xxi,  Having  disposed  his  sentinels, 
[be]  took  his  station  on  the  top  of  his  tower,  close  by  the 
warning.bell.  1864  G.  A.  Lawrence  Maurice  Dering  II. 
233  The  '  Tigris '  was  on  the  point  of  getting  under  way,  and 
the  first  warning-bell  had  rung.  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's 
Hush.  IV.  166  The  best  watchmen,  and  also  the  best  *ttarn- 
iii<  geuers  in  the  nyght  lyme.  1830  James  Damley  xx«viii, 
III.  251  The  *warninff  gun  was  fired  from  the  castle  of 
Guisnes,  giving  notice  that  the  King  of  England  was  ready 
to  set  out.  18O4  F.  J.  Britten  Watth  «f  Clockm.  219  The 
rack  pulls  over  the  hour  *warnin};  lever.  1833  Lol'uon 
Encycl.Archit.%  1 808  To  put  a  half-inch  *  warning-pipe  from 
the  cistern  to  a  convenient  place  near  the  pump.  1696  W. 
Derham  Artif.  Clock-m.  i.  6  The  next  is  the  Third^  or 
Fourth-Wheel,  (according  as  it  is  dist.ant  from  the  First- 
Wheel)  called  also  the*  Warning- Wheel  1884  F.J.  Britten 
IVatch  4  Clockm.  240  The  last  wheel  of  the  striking  train, 
called  the  warning  wbeel. 

t  Wa'millJ,  vbi.  J^.2  Obs.  [OE.  *wiernung, 
w?Frmtng,  f.  xviernan  Warn  v.'^  See  -inq  *.] 
Refusal,  denial. 

i.  1000  Lajvs  of  Athelstan  11.  iiL  iLieberm.)  152  Be  rihtes 
w.crnunge.  Sc  hlaford  se  rihtes  wyrne  ond  for  his  yfelan  mon 
liege,  a  ia«s  Ancr.  R.  330  He  ne  mei  uor  reou3e  wernen 
hirer  ne  sweanien  hire  heorte  mid  wernunge._  c  1330  Arth.  ^ 
Merl.  5522  Ac  )»at  ^>ou  graunt  ous  now  a  l>ing,  &  l>er  of  no 
make  werning.  13..  Gaiv.  <y  Gr.  KnL  2253  Bot  sty^tel  J>c 
vpon  on  sirok,  &  I  schal  stonde  stylle,  &  warp  ^  e  no  wernyng, 
to  worch  as  J>e  lykez,  no  whare.  a  1366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose 
1143  For  al  his  purpos..Was  for  to  make  greet  dispense, 
Withoutcn  werning  or  defence.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xvi. 
26a  Thai  fand  nane  that  thame  varnyng  maid,  c  14S0  Wvn- 
TOUN  Cron.  III.  viii.  977  par  sulde  be  made  hym  na  warnynge 
OfTqwhat  thynge  he  made  askynge.  1449  Pecock /^c^r.  iii. 
xvi.  380  That  preestis  and  oihere  clerkis  mowen  wcel  with- 
oute  weernyng  of  Holi  Scripture . .  be  endewid  with  temporal 
and  vnmouable  godis.  Ibid.  v.  v.  506  Sumine  comaunde. 
mentis  of  God  ben  negatyue^,  that  is  to  ^eie,  weernyngis  or 
forliodih. 

WaTning  (w§*jniij'),  /»/>/.  a.  [f.  Wabn  z/.l-*- 
-ING  2.]    'J'hat  warns,  in  senses  of  the  verb. 

I55J  HuLOET,  Warnynge,  or  geuynge  warnynge,  ;/««/• 
tortus.  1796  ScoTT  Wild  Huntsm.  ix,  To-day  the  Warning 
Spirit  hear,  To-morrow  thou  mayst  mourn  in  vain.  1810  — 
Lady  of  Lake  in.  i.  The  warning  note.  1840  Dickens  Old 
C.  Shop  Ixvii,  The  warning  lights  and  fires  upon  the  river 
were  powerless  beneath  this  pall  [of  fogl.  1857  Livingstone 
Trav.  xxiv.  476  note,  A  deluding  shower,  which  began  with- 
out warning-drops.  1891  F.vKRAR  Dixrkn.iff  Z*(iii;«  xiii,  She 
raised  her  hand  with  a  warning  gesture. 

b.  spec,  in  Biol,  of  coloration  or  other  distinctive 
marks  found  in  caterpillars,  etc. 

i86<y  J.  J.  Wetr  \t\  Trans,  Entom.  Soc.  i.  21  The  birds  were 
deceived  into  tasting  them  \$c.  the  larvaej  because  the 
characteristic  warning  hairs  were  undeveloped.  1877  A.  R. 
WALLACEin  Macm.  Mag.  XXXVI.  396Theory  of  Protective 
Colours.  ..Theory  of  Warning  Colours — These  differ  greatly 
from  the  last  class,  inasmuch  as  they  present  us  with  a 
variety  of  brilliant  hues,  [etc.].  1887  Poulton  in  Proc.  Zool, 
Soc,  194  Instances  of  very  distasteful  species  which  have  no 
warning  colours,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  well  disguised 
by  i»roiective  lints  and  markings. 

WaTuingly,  adv.  [f.  Wahning///.  a,  +  -ly.2] 
In  a  warning  manner,  by  way  of  waminfj. 

I  1840  G.  S.  Fa  HER  Prim.  Doctr.  Regen.  iv.  lii.  369  Then  she 
speaks  warningly  and  therefore  specifically.     1885  Harper's 

I    Mng.^  Mar.  638/1,  '  1  play  a  wretched  game,' said  the.,  lady, 

I     warningly. 

I     Warning-piece  (wy'jniij,p/s).    [f.  Warni^ng 

I    vbl.  sby  and/*//,  a.  +  Piece  sb  J 


WAR-NOTE. 

I.  A  signal-gun  discharged  to  give  notification  of 
arrival,  danger,  time,  etc. 

c  159a  Marlowe  Jew  of  Malta  v.  2322  A  warning.peece 
shall  be  shot  off  from  the  Tower,  To  giue  thee  knowledge 
when  to  cut  the  cord.  And  fire  the  house.  1596  Marbeck  in 
Hakluyt  i'oy.  (1598)  1. 608  Theie  it  pleased  the  Lords  to  call 
a  select  Councell,  which  was  alwayes  done  by  hanging  out 
of  a  nagge  of  the  armes  of  England,  and  shooting  off  of  a 
great  warning  peece.  1607  Chapman  Bussy  d'Ambois  i.  i. 
25  As  great  Seamen,  .(comming  neere  their  Hauen)  Are  glad 
to  giue  a  warning  peece.  1634  Sik  T.  Herbert  Tiav.  21  We 
gaue  them  a-sterne,  two  Gnnnes  as  warning  peeces  of  great 
danger,  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Evening-gun,  the 
warning-piece,  after  the  firing  of  which  the  sentries  challenge. 
b.  transf.  andj%". 

In  17th  c.  often  used  in  titles  of  books. 

1615  J.  H.  {.titled  This  World's  !•  oily,  or  a  Warning-Peece 
Discharged  upon  the  Wickednesse  thereof.  1650  Hubbert 
Pill  Formality  i  This  glorious  Apostle . .  writes  unto  Timothy 
.  .a  warning  peece  to  future  ages.  1660  Bonde  Scut,  Reg. 
379  Oh  therefore  let  our  distracted  England  be  a  warning- 
piece  to  all  Nations,  that  they  never  attempt  to  Try  and 
Judge  their  King,  for  what  cause  soever.  1711  Si  eele  Specie 
No.  144  f  I,  I  shall  make  this  Paper  rathera  Warning-piece 
to  give  notice  where  the  Danger  is.  1719  De  Foe  Cf-usoe  \. 
(Globe)  140, 1  am  a  warning-piece,  .to  all  rash,  .jiilots.  1831 
Scott  Quentin  D.  Introd.,  The  spectacle  of  his  deathbed 
might  of  Itself  be  a  warning-piece  against  the  seduction  of 
his  example. 

2.  Clock-making.  The  piece  that  *  warns'  that 
the  clock  is  about  to  strike. 

1875  Knic;ht  Diet.  Meek.  1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  ff 
Clockm.  284  Ihe  last  wheel.. carries  a  pin  which  butts  on 
the  watning  piece  during  the  interval  between  warning  and 
striking. 

Wainie,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Varnish  v. 

t  Warnish,  sb,  Obs.  rarerK  [f.  Warnish v.^ 
The  state  of  being  guarded. 

1387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  11.  vii.  78  And  thus  warnisshed 
motfie  be,  and  of  warnisshe  the  hour  drede. 

tWaTnish,  2^.^  Obs.  Forms:  4  warnische, 
•  ysch,  -issh,  -yssh,  warenyss,  warnise,  -yse, 
4,  5  warnish.  Also  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  4-5  war-, 
varnist,  -yst,  4  varnys(i)t.  [a.  AF.  warniss-, 
xvarnir  dial.  var.  of  OF.  ganiir :  see  Gabmsh  t^.] 

1.  trans.  To  provide  or  furnish  with  an  ample 
supply  of  something  ;  esp.  to  supply  {z.  place)  with 
men  and  stores. 

13..  /t".  .-i /;j.  6053  (Laud  MS.)  Hij  hadden  warnysshed 
Cites  &  tounes,  C1330  Arth.  <5-  Merl.  6605  Castels,  tours, 
hei5e  &  lowe,  He  dcue  warnise  wil?  store  |jan.  c  X340  Ham- 
pole  Psalter  Iviii.  7  'I'hai  sail  warenyss  halykirke  with  lare 
and  vertus.  1375  Harbour  Bruce  w.  102  l-or  thai  sa  stith 
saw  the  casteifl,  And  wi.st  that  it  wes  varnist  welll.  c  1400 
Sc.  Trojan  War  I.  ■.;47  pai  wcddjs  warnist  were  In-to  ha- 
buundance  of  wylde  dere.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  iv.  214 
On  Gargownno  was  bygcyt  a  small  peill.  That  wamyst  was 
with  men  and  wittaill  weill. 
b,  reji.  To  equip  oneself. 

13. .  Cwrj^v-iU.  24788  (Gntt.)  Hedredhimsarel>at  were  suld 
rise,  And  warnist  him  on  mani  wise,    c  1400  .^'c.  Trojan  War 

II.  726  One  ^are  best  wyse  Inne  ^-ar  armour  they  thame 
warn  yse. 

2.  To  provide  with  guards. 
1387-8  (see  Warnish  sb\ 

Hence  Wa*mished  ppl,  a,;  WaTUlshing'  v6L 
sb.  (esp.  in  sense  '  that  with  which  one  is  provided  *). 

c  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xvi.  10  Vndire  the  shadow  of  thi 
wengis  that  is,  in  the  warnysnge  of  thi  charite  and  of  thi 
mercy,  /bid.  xxx.  27  He  selkouthed  his  mercy  til  ine  in 
cyte  warnyst  [L,  in  tiuitate  munita],  1375  Babbouk  Bruce 
VI.  3^0  It  [sc.  valour]  Has  so  gret  varnasyng  [v.r.  warnysing] 
of  vft,  That  it  all  peralis  weill  can  sc.  138a  Wvci.if  2  Kings 
xix.  32  He  schal  notcommen  in  tothiscytee,.  .and  warnysch- 
ynge  (Vulg.  7/tunttio]  schal  not  enuyroun  it. 

Wa*mish,  v.-  Obs.  exc.  *S<r.  Forms :  4 
warnis,  wernis,  9  ^V.  warnice,  -ise,  [a.  AF. 
zvarniss-,  ivarnirj  of  Teul.  origin :  related  to 
Warn  v.^"}  trans.  To  warn  or  inform  beforehand. 

a  ijpo  Cursor  M.  15611  For.J>i  godmen,  i  warnis  yow  to 
thine  al  of  his  care.  Ibid.  19897  Saint  petre  har-wit  was 
warnist,  Thoru  gastili  might  o  iesu  cri^t.  Ibid.  21674  I'ar-of 
was  wernist  moyses.  13..  Ibid.  21884  (Edin.)  Bot  ai  be  ma 
taknis  (>at  we  se,  ai  ^e  werre  wamisit  er  we.  1864  Latto 
Tafn.  Bodkin  ix.  85  They  waukened  me  up  frae  a  maist 
enchantin'  reverie,  an'  warniced  me  to  prepare  belyve  to 
tak'a  last  fond  look  o'  the  slae-black  een.  1873(1'.  Buchan] 
Leg.  North  44  Wecl  was  I  warnised  ere  I  cam'  frae  liame. 

Hence  f  WaTniahinff  vbl.  sb.  Also  Wa'rnish- 
ment,  .SV.  warning. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21927  Thoru  warnissing  of  o|>ers  wrake, 
Vnnes  [we]  will  ani  sample  take.  1894  Latto  Tarn.  Bodkin 
(new  ed.)  x.  104  Gin  I  had  gotten  due  warnicement  feint 
a  flee  wad  I  hae  cared. 

tWa'rnison.  Obs.  Also  4  Sc.  varnysoun, 
6  Sc,  vernysouB.  [a.  AK.  warnisoitn,  OF.  zvor- 
nison,  dial,  var.  of  garnison  :  see  Gahnison  sb.] 
Provision  of  men,  stores,  etc.     Also  a  garrison. 

1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  143  pe  pes  did  he  crie,  & 
purueid  warnisoun.  1375  Barbouk  Bruce  x.  325  (^uhen  thai 
of  his  varnysoun  Saw  the  sege  set  ihair  stiilily,  Thai  mys- 
trowit  hym  of  tratory.  isjo  Henry  s  Wallace  vin.  869  note^ 
Thai  drede  full  sar  for  ihuir  awin  vernysoun. 

Wanil8to^u)re,  var.  ff.  Wabnest®re  Obs. 

Warnmall,  obs.  form  of  Waudmote. 

War-note.  A  musical  summons  to  war  {poei.). 
Alsoyf^. 

1805  Scott  Last  Minstrel  m.  xxvi,  The  Warder . .  blew  his 
war-note  loud  and  long.  x8i6  Byron  Ch.  Har.  m.  xxvi, 
Wild  and  high  the  'Cameron's  gathering'  rose,  The  war. 
note  of  Lochiel.     1897  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  399  The  old  war- 


WAR  OFFICE. 

note  of  strife  far  strife's  sake  has  lost  something ..  of  Us 
relentless  and  brutal  barbarities. 

Warnstor^e,  var.  fl".  Warnkstobe  Obs. 

Warn't,  dial,  and  vulgar  f,  was  twt,  were  ftot. 

"Warny  stoor,  -stor,  var.  ff.  Warnestore  Obs. 

War  of,  ohs.  form  of  Whereof. 

War  Office,  a.  The  department  of  the  British 
government,  presided  over  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  which  is  charged  with  the  entire  ad- 
mmistration  of  the  Army;  the  building  in  which 
the  bnsioess  of  this  department  is  carried  on.  b, 
U.S.  The  War  Department. 

I7»i  Constat  in  L.  T.  R.  Particitlars  of  Leases  4084 
fP.R.  0\  A  p;i-^ige  leading  from  Whitehall  Court  to  the 
Warr  Office  and  from  ihence  to  Scotland  Yard.  1747  Court 
A-  City  Reg.  145  War-ofiice.  Secretary  at  War,  Right  Hon. 
Henrj-  Fox,  Esq  [Then  follow  names  of  subordinate  officialsj. 
18x8  Scott  Hrt.  iVidi.  1,  It  should  cost  Sir  George  hut 
the  asking  a  pair  of  colours  for  one  of  them  at  tlie  War- 
office,  since  we  have  alway-s  supported  government.  1834 
in  Seume  Peerage  Evid,  (1874)  76  An  entry  in  the  books  of 
the  war  office.  1865  Angus  Handbk.  Eng,  Lit.  613  The 
father  of  M.  G.  Lewis  was  depuiy-secretaiy  of  the  war- 
office.  xSto  Act  33  <5-  34  i^ict.  c  17  §  1  This  Act  may  be 
cited  for  all  purposes  as  '  Tie  War  Office  Act,  1870  '.  1899 
Daih  Scxvs  21  Dec  7/1  Lord  Roberts  spent  an  hour-and- 
a-half  at  the  War  Office,  and  then  returned  to  Dover-street 
with  a  small  War  Office  staff. 

War  on,  obs.  form  of  Whereon. 

Warow,  var.  Wary  v.  Obs. 

Warp  (w§ip),  Ji^.l  Also  I  wearp,  (4  werpe, 
worp),  4-7  warpe.  [OE.  wearp  warp  in  weaving 
(also  used  to  gloss  L.  vimen  osier-twig),  corre- 
sponds to  OLG.  warp  (MLG.  warp^  warpe)^  OHG. 
warfy  warphy  tt'ara/'(MHG.,  early  mod.G.  war/) 
warp  in  weaving,  ON.  varp  neut.,  cast  of  a  net,  a 
laying  of  eggs  (Sw.  varp  neut.,  castof  anet,  draught 
of  fish,  hauling-rope,  masc.  warp  in  weaving, 
Da.  varp  neut.  hauling-rope) :— OTeut.  *warpo-j 
f.  root  *zi>erp-  :  *warp-  to  throw:  see  Warp  v. 
Branch  IV  is  prob.  a  new  formation  on  the  verb. 

Sense  6  may  possibly  represent  an  unrecorded  sense  of 
ON.  S'tfr/:  cL-waijSin  Eng.  place-names  iu  Scandinavian 
districts.] 

1.  1.  IVeamng.  The  threads  which  are  extended 
lengthwise  in  the  loom,  usually  twisted  harder  than 
the  weft  or  woof,  with  which  these  threads  are 
crossed  to  form  the  web  or  piece, 

C7a5  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  S.  563  Stamen',  wearp. 
a  1000  Riddles  (Gr.)  xx.\v[ij.  5  VVundene  nie  ne  beo3  wefle, 
ne  ic  wearp  hafu.  1346  Little  Red  Bk.  Bristol  (1900)  II.  2 
Item  quod  nulla  trama  que  dicitur  ab  sit  in  loco  panni  vbi 
stamen  quod  dicitur  warp  poni  debet,  1398  Tkevisa  Barth, 
De  P.  R.  XVIII.  xi.  (1495)  766  A  spinner  stretchyth  the 
warpe  wyth  wonder  craft  fro  the  nether  syde  to  the  ouer 
and  drawyth  and  bryngyth  out  ayen  his  threde  thwarte 
ouer  fro  poynt  to  poynt,  £1430  Wyntoun  Cron.  v.  xiil. 
5039  pat  l?ar  sulde  htil  leiff  bchynde  Off  warpe  or  weft  to 
mak  hir  clayihe.  1530  Palsgk,  287/1  Warpe  of  clothe, 
chayne  de  drap.  1613  J.  May  Decl.  Estate  of  Cloth  26  A 
common  thin;;  it  is  for  the  weauer  to  couer  a  course  warpe 
with  a  fine  woofe,  the  warpe  beeing  spon  hard  and  bniall, 
and  the  wi>ofe  soft  and  round  to  couer  the  warpe  from  sight. 
x6si  G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Met.  vi.  (1626)  108  Boih  spread  At 
once  their  warps,  consisting  of  fitie  three),  ly'd  to  their 
Lcames.  1714  Er.  Bk.  Kates  iZg  The  Weavers  shall  be 
obliged  to  mount  the  Warps  of  their  Linen  with  a  suflicient 
Number  of  Threads.  1831  G.  R.  Porter  Silk  Matvf.  219 
The  warp  is  now  composed  of  threads  of  an  equal  length. 
1833  J.  Holland  Alamf.  Metal W.  350  \Vire  loom...C,  the 
beam  or  wooden  roller,  which  is  turned  with  a  succession  of 
deep  grooves,  into  wliich  the  warp  is  wound,  each  groove 
receiving  a  greater  or  less  number  of  wires,  according  to 
the  fineness  of  the  fabric.  1867  Morris  Jason  xvii.  501  For 
she  lierself  within  her  fair-hung  room  Had  set  the  warp  and 
w;itched  the  fine  weft  glide  Up  from  the  roller.  1893  J.  T. 
Taylor  Cotton  IVeitviug  S5  ^y  having  the  shed  fully  opi:n 
liefore  the  shuttle  enters  the  shed,  the  warp  is  spread  and 
a  good  cover  put  on  the  cloth, 
b.  f£:  and  in  fig.  context. 

1575  Gascoignh  Posies,  Conipl,  Gr,  Knt.  28  O  weauer, 
weauer,  work  no  more,  thy  warp  hath  done  me  wrong.  1583 
Melbancke  Pkilotimus  Ee  j  b,  Neither  had  I  this  clue  of 
care  to  worke  my  warpe  vpon.  1679  Everaro  Discourses 
13  By  the  whole  sincere  Warp  of  this  History  here  related, 
we  may  see  how  rash  a  thing  it  is  to  judge  of  the  Actions 
of  a  great  Prince.  Z849  Robertson  JiV^v//.  Ser.  1.  xxi.  (1866) 
348  Sorrow  is.. the.. woof  which  is  woven  into  the  warp  of 
life.  1875  JowETT  Plato  {ed.  2)  II.  86  He  weaves  together 
the  frame  of  his  discourse  loosely  and  which  is  the  warp 
and  which  is  the  woof  cannot  always  be  determined.  x8g6 
W.  Watson  in  Westfti.  Gaz.  1  Jan.  2/3  Still,  on  Life's  loom, 
the  infernal  warp  and  weft  Woven  each  hour  !  1911  E.  C. 
Selwyn  Oracles  N.  T.  iii.  85  Throughout  his  narrative  there 
is  the  underlying  warp  of  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  Naut,  (Secquot.) 

1794  Rigiing^  SeamanshipX.  179  H'arp,  or  more  properly 
1^00/",  is  the  twine.. woven  across  the  knittles  in  pointing. 
/Ifia.,  IVatp  of  Shrouds,  the  first  given  length,  taken  from 
the  bolster  at  the  mast  head  to  the  foremost  dead-eye. 

II.  3.  Naiit.  A  rope  or  light  hawser  attached 
at  one  end  to  some  fixed  object,  used  in  hauling  or 
in  moving  a  ship  from  one  place  to  another  in  a 
harbour,  road,  or  river;  a  warping  hawser.  +  Also 
(at  Ilfracombe),  a  certain  apparatus  for  hauUng  in 
vessels :  cf.  warp-house  (in  10). 

1296  [see  -warp-rope  in  sense  9).  X34a  Cust.  Acc.  176/2 
OAS.),  J  cord'  pro  wurp.  14x0  in  Ecr.  Acc.  3  Hen.  VI  Y>.l^ 
(MS.),  ij  hauusers  de  filo  IJurdegaiie  pro  Frapelines  et 
Warpe  inde  faciendis  ponderis  ciij  quart,  ix.  lb.  1485  A'dtra/ 
Acc.  lien.  VII  (1896)  36  Smalle  VVarpes.-j,  Hawsers. .xij. 
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1550  Acts  Privy  Council  (1890)  IL  370  Cables,  hawsers, 
warpes,  pitche,  tarre.  1562  Bulleyn  Buhvark,  Bk.  Simples 
(1579)  27  No  Shippe  can  sayle  without  Hempe,  the  sayle 
clothes,,  .yearde  Imes,  warps  &  Cables  can  not  be  made 
without  it.  1615  in  W.  Foster  Lett.  reed.  E.  Ind.  O.  (1899) 
III.  201  We  have  been  much  troubled  about  the  getting  up 
of  the  ship-pinnace  for  lack  of  men  and  warps.  1630  Lex 
Loiuiinensis  {\t%Q)  212  Likewise  to  have  a  Warpe  of  forty 
fathom  to  sheer  off  and  give  way  if  any  Ship,  .shall  chance 
to  drive  upon  them.  1/26  Shelvocke  Voy.  round  World 
19,  L.laid  warps  to  haul  into  shoal  water.  1731  Act  4 
Geo.  II  c.  19  There  shall  be  paid  by  the  Master  or  Com- 
mander of  every  Vessel,  belonging  to  the  Port  of  llford- 
combe,  who  shall  make  use  of  the  Warp,  the  Sum  of  Six 
Shillings  and  eight  Pence.  1840  R.  H.  Dana  Bef.  Mast  xxxvi. 
I  "9  [We]  took  the  warp  ashore,  manned  the  capstan  [etc.]. 
1841  B.  Hall  Patchwork  IL  3  An  entering,  .ship  is  drawn 
along  by  a  rope,  or  warp,  as  it  is  called.  1899  F.  T.  Bullkn 
Log  St'a'Zvaif2$^  Our  discharging  was  soon  over,  the  warps 
cast  off. 

trims/.  1851  Harpers  Mag.  III.  518  Loads  are  eased 
down  liiUsides  by  the  use  of.  .a  strong  warp  taking  a  biglit 
round  a  tree  and  hilching*to  one  yoke  oxen. 

b.   Traivl-Jishing.   A  rope  attached  to  a  net. 

183s  J.  Couch  \\\3rd  Rep.  R.  Corniu.  Polyteckn.  Soc.  74 
When  every  thing  is  favourable,  a  warp  from  the  end  of  the 
stop-sean  is  handed  to  the  volyer.  xZi^  Putnam's  Monthly 
Mag.  Apr.  362/2  The  fishermen  beach  the  boat  at  the  other 
bide  of  the  bay,  carry  the  warp  at  that  end  to  the  further 
capstan,  and  prepare  to  haul.  1883  R.  F.  Walsh  Jr. 
Eisheries  11  Some  use  stoppers,  which  extend  from  the  top 
line  downwards  to  the  warps,  but  these  are  not  so  advan- 
tageous, as  they  tend  to  huddle  the  net  together, 
C.   Whaling.  (See  quot.) 

2B97  F.  T,  Bulle.^j  Cruise  of " Cachalot^  226  The  se>:ond 
male  had  three  fish  fast . .  two  on  '  short  w  arps  ',  or  piects  of 
whale-line  some  eight  or  ten  fathoms  long  fastened  to  har- 
poons, with  the  other  ends  running  on  the  main  line  by 
means  of  bowlines  round  it. 

t4.  ?  A  strand  of  a  fishing-line.  Obs. 

\\^  Eysshynge ivyth  Atigle  \^  Thenne  twyne  eucry  warpe 
one  waye  and  ylyke  moche ;  and  fasten  theym  in  thre  clyftes 
ylyke  streyghte. 

III.  O.  A  tale  of  four  (occas.  three  or  a  couple), 
esp.  used  of  fish  and  oysters. 

1436  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  156  Item  in  uno  warpe  de  salt* 
fyssh.  1509  Market  Harb,  Rec.  (1S90)  230  In  salt  Fyshe 
xcvij  warpe  and  half.  1533  in  Archmolo^ia  XXV.  523  For 
ij  warpe  off  lynge  &  a  warpe  of  codd,  viij  d.  1589  R.  Har- 
vey ^'/a/« /*<:rr,  (1590)  14  In  euery  trade  and  occupation, 
there  is  a  better  and  a  worse,  as  there  is  in  eueiy  warpe  of 
fish,  a  great  and  a  lesse.  1623  Althorp  MS.  in  Sinipkinson 
iVashingtons  (i860)  p.  Iii,  M"*™  Tliat  every  two  fishes  of 
linge,  haberdine,  &  greenfish  is  one  warpe.  1674  Jeake 
Arith,  Surr.  (1696)  66  Yet  at  Yarmouth  they  sell  33.  Warpe 
to  the  Hundred.  1796  Statist.  Acc.  Scot,  XVII.  69  A  hun- 
dred [of  oysters],  as  sold  by  the  fishers,  contains  33  warp 
equal  to  six  score  and  twelve..  .Four  oysters  make  a  warp. 
16x6  Scott  ^«^/y.  xxxi,  Hishonour  Monkbarns should  never 
want  sax  warp  of  oysters  in  the  season.  1894  Hall  Caine 
Manxman  v.  iii,  Every  man  ate  his  waip  of  lierring, 
•f  b.  noncC'Use.  A  warp  of  weeks,  four  weeks. 

1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  C  i,  Those  embenched  shelues 
, .  where  cods  &  dogfishe  swomme  (not  a  warp  of  weeks  fore- 
running). 

IV.  6.  Alluvial  sediment  deposited  by  water ; 
silt.  Sometimes  artificially  introduced  over  low- 
lying  land,  and  sometimes  occurring  as  a  stratum 
in  soil. 

1698  Db  la  Pryme  Diary  (Surtees)  184  In  digging  of  the 
well,  .they  found,  .three  yard  sand,  one  foot  fine  warp.  Ibid, 
314  Y*  muddy  waters  of  y®  Don  and  Idle,  .deposited  so 
much  silt  and  warp  that  they  made  a  great  deal  of^high  land 
on  both  sides  of  their  streams.  1798  Trans,  Soc.  Arts  XVI. 
179  Greatly  improved  by  a  sediment  or  mud  (commonly 
called  warpe)  from  the  river  Dun.  1805  R.  W.  Dickson 
Pract.  Agric,  I.  435  The  tide  is  let  in  at  high  water  to  de- 
posit the  warp  or  enriching  substance.  1839  Stonehol'se 
Isle  of  A, X  holme  25  At  Althorpe,  in  sinking  wells,  eight  or 
ten  feet  of  warp  have  been  dug  through,  then  one  or  two 
ieet  of  sand,  and  then  warp  again.  1865  W.  Wnn  e  East. 
Etig.  II.  38  Bog.. converted  into  corn-fields,  by  spreading 
over  them  the  warp  or  muddy  deposit  dug  from  an  old  river- 
bed. 1B94  Athenxum  g  June  744/3  The  evidence  of  their 
antiquity  rests,  therefore,  upon  their  geological  position 
under  the  contorted  drift  otherwise  called  '  warp  and  trail '. 
b.  A  bed  or  layer  of  this.     See  also  quot.  1867. 

X678  Phillips  (ed.  4\  Warp,  a  Shole,  that  beginning  near 
tlie  Buoy  of  Oar-hedge,  comes  out  of  the  Swin  up  the  River. 
1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-l'k,  Warp,.. \a.nd  between  tlie 
sea-banks  and  the  sea.  1870  E.  Peacock  Ralf  Skirl.  II.  87 
He  would  gallop  like  mad  down  the  warps.  1871  A.  C. 
Ramsay  Phys.  Ceol.  (ed.  3)  J07  Covered . .  with  an  oozy  loam 
like  the  warps  of  the  Wash  and  the  H  umber. 

V.  7.  A  twist  or  bending,  esp,  in  wood  not 
properly  dried ;  also  the  state  of  being  warped  or 
twisted. 

1679  KvELVN  Sylva  xxvii.  (ed.  3)  143  The  Wind-shock  is  a 
bruise,  and  shiver  throughout  the  Tree,  though  not  con- 
stantly visible,  yet  leading  the  Warp  from  smooth  renting, 
caused  by  over-powerful  Winds,  when  young.  1668  Wil- 
KISS  Real  Char.  n.  ix.  §  4.  243  Bending,  bow,  warp,  crooke. 
X871  M.  Collins  Marq.  -V  Mercli.  1.  ix.  295  A  warp  in  the 
glass  made  hini  look  as  if  he  had  taken  poison.  1878  IJosw. 
Smith  Carthage  xviii.  329  Those  [ship>.]  which  were  newly 
built  he  laid  up  for  the  winter  in  dry  docks.. that  their  un- 
seasoned timbers  might  warp  or  leak  in  a  place  where  a 
warp  or  leak  would  not  be  fatal  to  them.  1894  Blackmoki; 
Perlycross  iv.  20  Ah  !  it  is  a  little  on  the  warp,  I  fear. 

8.  fig.  A  perversion  or  perverse  inclination  of  the 
mind  ;  a  mental  twist ;  a  wrong  bitis. 

1764  Mem.  G.  P Salmanazar  i,\  An  unchristian  warp  of  the 
will  1786  Han.  More  Florio  689  A  little  warp  his  taste 
had  gam'd.  1830  Examiner  615/1  One  of  the  author's 
warps  was  against.  .Utilitarians.  1848  Dickkns  Dombe^ 
xlv,  Mr.  Donibey..is  so  prone  to  pervert  even  facts  to  his 
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own  view,  when  he  Is  at  all  opposed,  in  consequence  of  the 
warp  in  his  mind,  that  he  [etc.].  1873  Rlskin  Eors  Clav. 
liii.  121  All  the  teaching  of  God . .  is  not  only  mysterious,  but, 
if  received  with  any  warp  of  mind,  deceptive,  a  1878  S. 
BowLts  in  Merriam  Life  (18851  IL  337  (Cent.)  Somebody 
in  Berkshire,  1  fancy,  had  warped  his  mind  against  you,  and 
no  mind  is  more  capable  of  warps  than  his. 

VI.  9.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  (sense  1)  warp 
edging,  line,  machinery,  -mill,  -roller,  -scouring 
vbl.  sb.,  'Spinner,  -thread,  -twist,  -yam\  (sense  3,1 
warpanehor^  -rope ;  (sense  6)  warp-bank,  land, 
ham. 

1699  T.  Allison  Voy.  Archangel  12,  I.. carried  both  the 
Kecfge  Anchor  and  *\Varp  Anchor  ashore.  1799  A.  Young 
Agric.  Lincoln.  166  Mr.  Webster,  .has  it  [lucerne]  drilled  ; 
and  very  luxuriant  the  first  year,  on  a  *  warp  bank.  1888 
Daily  Nf7vs  9  July  2  '7  Irish  crochet  trimmings  and  *warp 
edgings  are  dull  of  sale.  1794  Leaiiiam  Agric.  E.  Riding 
i'orks.  11  Along  the  side  of  the  Ouse  and  Humber  we  find 
a  considerable  quantity  of  *warp  land.  1879  Ashenhubst 
JVearing  110  The  *Warp  Line.  J799  A.  Vol;ng  Agric. 
Lincoln  g  Beyond  this,  .is  a  very  rich  *warp  loam  of  vari- 
ous description.  1838  Ciml  Engitu  -V  Arch.  Jrnl.  1.  39^^/* 
Fabrics  produced  by  *Warp  Machinery.  1839  Ure  Diet. 
Arts  1284  One-sixth  of  that  number  of^  bobbins  is  usually 
mounted  at  once  in  a  *warp  mill.  18*5  ).  Nicholson  Oper. 
Mech.  411  These  rods  are  at  different  periods  moved  towards 
the  *warp-roller  B.  1296  Acc.  Exch,  K.  R.  5/20  m.  4  b 
(MS.),  j.  Boulyn,  j.  HVarperape,  iij"  Cabule.  1497  A'avai 
Acc.  Hen.  VII  {iSg6)  115  Hawser  cald  warp  rope.  184^  G. 
DoDD  Textile  Manuf.  iv.  1 30  A  process  of '  * warp-scouring ' 
in  which  the  warp,  after  being  washed,  is  squeezed  between 
rollers.  1634  Cantcrb.  Marriage  Licences  (MS.),  Robert 
Wood  of  Salehurst  in  Sussex,  *warpe  spinner.  1831-3P. 
Barlow  Manuf  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1B45)  VIIL  741  The 
*warp  thread  proceeding  from  the  lower  roller.  1851  Art 
Jrnl.  Illustr.  Catal.  p.  vi**,  The  long  threads  are  called 
the  *  warp-twist,  or  organzine.  1835  Ure  Philos.  Manuf.  110 
This  mill  spins  *warp  yarn  by  throstles,  weft  yarn  by  mules. 
10.  Special  comb.  :  t  warp-bar,  some  kind  of 
appendage  to  a  loom  ;  -warp-beam,  the  roller  on 
which  the  warp  is  wound  and  from  which  it  is 
drawn  as  the  weaving  proceeds ;  warp-dresser 
(rt)  =  Wakper  2 ;  (^)  a  machine  for  sizing  yarns  for 
the  loom  (Knight)  ;  f  warp-faced  a.,  having  dis- 
torted features ;  warp-farmer,  a  farmer  who  uses 
*warp'  on  his  land;  warp-frame  «  warp- 
machine  \  f  warp-house,  at  Hfracombe,  the 
building  containing  the  ;ip])aratus  for  hauling 
vessels  ;  warp-lace,  a  kind  of  lace  having  threads 
so  placed  as  to  resemble  the  waip  of  a  fabric ; 
also  attrib,  ;  warp-machine,  a  lace-making  ma- 
chine having  a  thread  for  each  needle  employed 
(Knight);  warp-net  frame  =  prec.  ;  warp-river, 
a  river  depositing  'warp';  warp-slat  -  Slat  sb^ 
5  a  ;  warp-stitch  (see  quot.) ;  warp- wire,  one  of 
the  lenjithwise  wires  in  a  wire-loom, 

1538  Nottingham  Rec,  III.  200  Unum  wollenlome  cum 
ryngrathes,  "warpbarres  et  spoyle  wheie.  1831-3  P.  Bar- 
low Manuf  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VIII.  734,  B  is  the 
•warp  beam,  or  that  on  which  the  warp  is  first  wound.  1851 
in  inquiry,  Vorks.  Deaf^  Dumb  (1870)  45  William  Sutioni 
*  warp-dresser.  1611  Coryat  Crudities  232  A  weather  beaten 
*warp.faced  fellow.  1799  A.  Young  Agric.  Lincoln  278  A 
considerable  *warp  farmer  told  me,  that  the  stiffer  warp  was 
the  best.  1831-3  P.  Barlow  Manuf.  in  Encycl.  Metrop. 
(1845)  VIIL  740  The  *warp  frame.  1731  Act  4  Geo.  lie.  19 
Preamble,  The  Warp  and  *Warp-house  by  long  Usage  gone 
to  Decay.  174a  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt,  Brit.  (ed.  3)  IL  13  The 
Warp-house,  Light-house,  Pilot-boats,  and  Taw-boats  be- 
longing to  the  Port  [llfracombel.  i8iz  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron, 
30  Others.. demolished  five  *warp-lace  frames.  1832  Bab- 
BAGE  Econ.  Manuf.  xy.  (ed.  3)  138  .^nother  similar  article, 
called  '  warp  lace  '.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Warp.frame 
or  *Warp-net  F^rame.  1799  A.  Young  Agric.  Lincoln  277 
No  floods  in  the  countries  washed  by  the  'warp  rivers  bring 
it  Ithe  muddy  water].  1907  C.  Hill-Tout  Brit.  N.  Amer., 
Far  West  vi.  115  To  give  the  bottom  [of  the  basket]  the 
ovaloid  form,  which  most  have,  the  *waip-slat.s  are  trimmed 
to  the  desired  shape  before  the  weft  strand  is  woven  into 
them.  1882  Caulfkilu  &  Saward  Diet.  Needlework  195 
*Warp  Stitch,  an  Embroidery  Stitch  used  when  threads  afe 
drawn  away  from  the  material  to  form  the  pattern.  Warp 
stitch  consists  of  drawing  away  the  threads  that  form  the 
weft,  or  cro.ss  the  material,  and  leaving  the  warp  or  length- 
ways tlireads.  1833  J.  Holland  Manuf  Metal  II.  351  The 
*warp-wires  being  made  to  change  positions  by  means  of 
the  treadle. 

t  Warp,  sb.^  Thieves*  Cant.   Obs.    (See  quots.) 

1591  Greene  2tid  Pt.  Conny-catching  Wks.  (Grosart)  X.  86 
In  hiacke  Art  [picking  of  lockesj.  He  that  hooks,  the 
Comber  \read  Courber  as  on  p.  122]  He  that  watcheth,  the 
Warpe.  Ibid.  122  When  he . .  spyes  any  fat  snappings  worth 
the  Curbing,  then  streight  he  [the  Courber]  sets  the  Warp 
to  watch,  who  hath  a  long  cloak  to  couer  whatsoeuer  he  gets. 
Ibid.  123. 

Warp(wgip),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  warped 
(woapt).  Forms:  1  weorpan,  wurpan,  wyrpan, 
2-3  werpen,  {Ori/i.  werrpenn),  3  weorpen, 
wearpe,  worpe(n,  3-4  warpen,  3-6  werpi^e, 
5  warpyn,  -on,  4-6  Sc.  varp,  7  Sc.  worp, 
3-7  warpe,  4-  warp.  Pa.  t.  sing,  i  wearp, 
I  Norlhumb,,  2-4  warp,  ( Orm.  warrp) ,  3 
weorp,  3-4  werp,  4-5  warpe ;  //.  i  wurpon, 
Norlhumb,  worpon,  -un,  3  wiirpen,  worpen, 
weorpen.  Pa.  ppk,  1,  3-5  worpen,  3  (i)worpe, 
Ornt.  worrpenn,  6  Sc.  warp.  Also  pa.  t.  and 
pa.  pple.  4-6  war-,  werpid,  -it,  -et,  4-  warped. 
[A  Com,  Teut.  str.  vb. :  OE.  weorpan  {wearp, 
wurpon,  worpen)   corresponds  to    OFris.    werpa 


WABP. 

{Tvorp,  ■murpoit,  eumrpen),  OS.  iverpan  (warp, 
■wtirpun,  worpan),  Du.  werpen  {vaierp,  worperi), 
_OHG.  werfan  {ivarf,  wurfun,  worfen),  MHG., 
mod.G.  werfen  {war/,  tuurfen,  geworfen),  ON. 
verpii  {varp,  iirpu,  oipeim),  ijw.  veipa.  Da.  veipe, 
Goth,  wairpan  {warp,  waurpum,  maurpans) ;  i. 
OTeut.  root  *werp-  (warp-,  wiirp-)  :— pre-Tent. 
*werb- ;  the  root  is  not  found  outside  Tent. 

The  strong  conjugation  did  not  survive  in  Eng.  later  than 
the  isth  cj 

I.  To  cast,  throw. 

tl.  trans.  To  project  through  space;  to  cast, 
throw,  fling.  Obs. 

'  £-888  j^i^LFREp  Boeih,  vii.  §  3  Da  hine  mon  on  jjaet  fyr  wearp 
ba  alysde  ic  hine  mid  heofonlicon  rene.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp, 
Matt.  vii.  6  5e  ne  wurpen  eowre  mcregrotu  toforan  eowrum 
swinum.  p  xaoo  Ormin  10488  &  werrpenn  all  J>e  chaff 
anan,  Inntill  J>e  fir  to  ba;rnenn.  ^rizos  Lay.  17430  Al  swa 
feor  swa  a  mon  mihte  werpen  aenne  stan.  a  1225  A  tier.  R. 
404  Mon  worpeS  Grickischs  fur  upon  his  fomen.  c  1250  Oil<1 
ft  N.  768  Mid  liste  me  may  wailes  feile  &  werpe  \v.  r.  worpe] 
of  horse  knyhtessnelle.  c  1300  Hitvelok  io6i  He  warp  'fK 
ston  Ouer  t>e  laddes  euerilkon.  c  137s  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii. 
{Paul)  344  Sanct  paulis  hcj  eftir  his  discese  In  a  depe  vewar 
warpit  was.  c  1425  Wvktoim  Cron.  vlii.  4743  pe  wardane 
gert  his  wrichtis  syne  Set  vp  richt  stoutly  ane  ingyne,  And 
warpit  til  l>e  toure  a  stan.  1513  DouGUVS  /Eneis  1.  Prol.  280 
And  hot  my  buik  be  fundin  worth  sic  Ihre,  Quhen  it  is  red, 
do  warp  it  in  the  se. 

t  b.  with  adv.,  as  down,  up,  out,  away.  Obs. 
e  xooo  Agz.  Gosp.  M.-itt.  xvii.  27  Gang  to  t^re  sa:,  and  wurp 
binne  angel  ut  (Vulg.  mitte  hamuin\.  ciaoo  Ormin  16040 
purrh  J»att  he  warrp  ut  i  (je  flor  t>e  sillferr  &  te  bordess.  C120S 
Lay.  5083  Awei  he  warp  his  code  breond.  c  1330  R.  Brunne 
Chron.  (Kmv  (Rolls)  15875  His  staf  ful  sleyly  vp  he  warp. 
X375_Uarboijr  Bruce  III.  642  He  had  bene  taiie  but  dout,  Na 
war  it  that  he  warpyt  owt  All  that  he  had,  him  lycht  to  m.i, 
fi4oo  Destr.  Troy  13412  He. .  warpct  ouer-burde  Mikill 
riches  &  relikes  reft  fro  the  toune. 

t  o.  To  cast  (lots).  Obs. 
c  1000  Afs.  Gcsi.  Matt,  xxvii.  35  Hij  todxldon  hys  reaf, 
and  wurpon  hlot  VairKjfer  [Vulg.  sortem  mittentesX    £1205 
Lav.  15498  pe  king,  .bad  heom  leoten  werpeo. 

1 2.  To  sprinkle,  scatter  (something)  on  (a  sur- 
face). Also  with  out :  To  cause  to  spirt ;  to 
emit,  shoot  forth.  Obs. 

f  1000  Sar.  Leechd.  II.  240  Dweor;5e  dwostlan  weorp  on 
weallende  waiter,  c  1x75  Lamb.  Horn.  41  SeodSan  he  him 
sceaude  an  ouen  on  beminde  fure  he  warp  ut  of  him  seofe 
leies.  Ibid.  129  purh  Y\ss^  tacne  .Moyses  werp  ut  ^t  welie 
weter  of  )>an  herda  flinte.  c  ijoo  Triit.  Coll.  Horn.  161  Hie 
wenden  ^  eor^  and  wurpen  god  sad  Garonne,  c  X205  Lav. 
4518  Me  warp  on  his  nebbe  cold  welle  watere.  a  1225  Ancr. 
R.  246  Ase  ofte  ase  l>e  ueond  assailei)  ouwer  castel . .  worpefl 
ut  ujppon  him  schaldiiide  teares. 

1 3.  With  Up,  open,  widt,  on  brtde :  To  open  (a 
gate)  violently  or  suddenly,  fling  open.  With  to : 
To  shut,  slam.  Obs. 

/  c  1000  ^Elfric  Saints'  Lives  iii.  347  pa  com  fsriice  mycel 
wynd  and  wearp  upp  (>a  duru.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1526 
pus  atired  he  |)e  toune  &  titely  tiareftir  On  ilka  way 
wid  open  werped  he  be  3atis.  Ihid.  2142  5a,  werpis  bam 
[the  gates]  vp..&  wide  open  settis.  c\^»  Destr  Troy 
10462  pai  wan  in  wightly,  warpit  to  \k  yates,  Barrit  horn  full 
bigly  with  boltes  of  yerne.  Ibll.  HQ24  When  the  buernes 
o(  the  burgh  were  broght  vpon  slepe.  He  warpit  vp  a  wicket. 
1513  DoUGUAs  /Eneis  X.  i.  i  On  breid,  or  this,  was  warp  and 
mayd  patent  the  hevynly  hald  of  God  omnipotent,  /iid. 
XII.  X.  80  Sum  bad . .  Warp  vp  the  portis,  and  wide  the  ^ettis 
cast  To  the  Troianis. 

t  b.   intr.  Of  a  door  :  To  open  (wide,  etc.). 

<xi375  7asep/i  A  rim.  257  He  bad  hjm  lifte  vp  and  t>e  lide 
warpes.  15x3  Douglas  ^Uneis  vi.  i.  118  Bot  thow  do,  thir 
gret  durris..sall  iievir  warp  on  breid.  Ihid.  VL  iu  2  The 
hundreth  gret  durris.-At  thair  awin  willis  warpit  wyde. 

t4.  trans.  To  pnt  (a  garment)  on  or  «^hastily. 

13 . .  Ga-.a.  t,  Gr.  Knl.  2025  Whyle  be  wlonkest  wedes  he 
warp  on  hym-seluen.    ?a  1400  Morte  Artli.  901  Sir  Arthure 

.  Wente  to  hys  wardrope,  and  warpe  of  hys  wedez,  a  X400 
t'istilt  0/ Susan  124  pe  wyf  werp  of  hir  wedes  vn-werde. 

t  5.  To  throw  down,  overthrow.  Usually  with 
adv.,  a>  down,  uruhr,,  to  ground.  Obs. 

c  117s  Lamb.  Horn.  7  pu  warpest  (>ene  aide  feont.  c  1100 
Obmin  3575  Forr  Crist  wa<s  Strang  wi))b  hahnd  inoh  To 
werrpenn  dun  be  deofelL  cxaos  Lav.  25889  pas  burcs  dure 
he  warp  adun  pat  heo  to-barst  a  uiuen.  Ibid,  ^i-jit)  .Mine 
wiSer-iwinnen,  _weorpe3  heom  to  grunden.  c  X250  Gen.  .5- 
Ex.  2640  De  child  it  warp  dun  to  de  {read  3e)  grund.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  1297  The  Troiens.. Wondid  of  be  wightist, 
warpide  hom  vndcr.  c  X400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  6683  We  schal 
of  hem  to  grounde  warpe  With  swordes  bryght  and  speres 
scharpe. 

tb.  Of  wind:  To  toss  or  drive  (a  ship) 
violently  about.  Obs. 

X3..  E.  E.  Aim.  /".  B.  444  As  bat  lyftande  lome  luged 
aboute,  Where  be  wynde  &  be  weder  warpen  hit  wolde. 
to.?  To  swing  round,  whirl.    Obs. 

I5i3t  Douglas  yEneis  xl  xi.  103  And  oft  about  hyr  hed. . 
[shej  Wald  warp  the  stringis  of  the  stowt  staf  slyng. 

to.  Jig-  a.  To  drive  out, expel,  reject,  renounce; 
usually  with  out,  away.  Also,  to  trample  (under 
foot).  Obs. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp,  John  vi.  37  Ic  ne  weorpe  ut  (Vulg.  non 
^  eiciam/oras\  bone  be  to  me  cymS.  a  1225  Aucr.  R.  40  Gif 
me  worpcn  mid  him  al  be  world  under  vet.  Ibid.  230  peo 
deuflen  )>et  ure  Louerd  werp  ut  of  one  monne.  Ibid.  356 
Worp  awei  urom  me  alle  mine  gultes.  a  1225  Leg.  Katk. 
8m  Sonc  se  ich  awei  warp  owcr  witle.se  lei.  c  1230  Halt 
Meid.  5  peos  l^ohtes  warp  ut  of  \tm  heorte.  a  X300  Cursor 
M.  24247  Nu  comforth  be..  And  werp  aw.ii  t>i  wejje. 

tb.  To  plunge  (a  person^  suddenly  or  roughly 
(into  prison,  distress,  etc.)  ;  to  put  to  death.  Obs. 


Ill 

_  f  1175  Laivh.  Horn,  143  pe  sunfuUe  Men..scuUn  benn 
ivyarpen  inc  eche  pine,  c  izoo  Ormin  19608  He  let  bindenn 
himm, .  .&  i  cwarrterrne  werrpenn.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10973 
Mony  worthy  |?ai  woundit,  &  warpit  to  detlie.  c  1460 
To7vneley  Myst,xx\\\.  A,\z  Thou  art  warpyd  all  in  wo.  ^1590 
J.  Stewart  /W7/m(S.T.S.}  II.  17  Dreid  of  dainger  varps  hir 
in  ane  trans. 

^  1 7*  intr.  To  go  hastily,  fling  away.  Of  wind  ; 
To  rise  up.  Obs. 

7^1400  Morte  Arth.  2746,  I  rede  ?e. .warpes  wylily  a- 
waye.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  557  Wild  wedirs  vp  werpe  & 
J>e  wynd  ryse. 

b.  Sc.  Of  bees  :  To  swarm.     Cf.  Cast  v.  23. 

a  1824  in  Mactaggart  Gallovid.  Encycl,  94  The  hive  which 
warped  owre  the  fell. 

1 8.  trans.  With  inversion  of  const. :  To  strike, 
hit,  assail  with  (a  missile).  Also,  to  besprinkle 
(with  a  liquid).   Obs. 

I  Bemvnl/ ^"^^x  He  hine  eft  ongon  waeteres  weorpan.  ^888 
i^LFRED  Booth.  XVI.  §  2  pa  forceaw  he  his  tungan  &  wearp 
hine  mid  3a:re  tungan  on  J?aet  neb  foran.  c  \ta%  Lav.  29562 
Heo, .wurpen  hine  mid  banen.  ax-tyi  Owl  i<f  Night,  iiai 
5if  l>u  art  iworpe  oJ>er  ischote. 

t  9.  transf.  and  fig.  In  various  uses  :  To  thrast 
(one*s  hand)  forth ;  to  lay  (hands)  on ;  to  cast 
(one's  head)d?i77t;«;  to  strike  (a  stroke).   Obs. 

a  IMS  Si.  Marker.  3  As  theos  cnihtes  walden  warpen  honden 
on  hire  ha  bigon  to  cleopien  ant  callen  J>us  to  criste.  a  1335 
Ancr.  R.  88  [He)  WeorpeS  adun  )>et  heaueS.  Ibid.  96  5if 
eni  wur3e3  so  woci..J>et  he  worpe  his  bond  for3  touward  ^>e 
burl  clo3.  c  \yj%Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xyi^'nu^ttj  pat  t>ai  suld  talc 
pat  maydin  scheii,.  .and  strakis  fel  til  hyre  let  warpe. 

10.  t  a.  To  cast,  shed  (horns).   Obs. 

cixto  Bestiary  325  in  O.  E.  Misc,  11  He  werpeS  er  hise 
homes  in  wude  er  in  Somes. 

fb.  To  lose  (the  natural  hue).   Obs. 

c  1100  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  183  Among  J>at  Jm:  sowle  witeS,  J>e 
licame  worpeS  hewe. 

+ 11.  To  utter,  pronounce  (a  word,  speech) ;  to 
utter  (a  cry),  heave  (a  sigh).  Also  with  £?«/.  Also 
absol.,  to  talk,  speak  {of).  Obs, 

a  1235  Ancr.  R.  306  Mid  tis.se  schulen  pe  uorlorene  worpen 
a  swuch  jeor  |»et  heouene  &  eor3e  muwen  beo5e  grisliche 
agrisen.  aimzsLeg;.  Kaih.  1325  pet  we  ne cunnen ..  warpen 
na  word  a^ein.  a  1335  yuHofta  21  He.. weorp  a  sic  as  a 
wiht  J»at  sare  were  iwundet.  13. .  £.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  879  A 
note  ful  nwe  I  herde  hem  warpe.  13.,  Gaw.  ^  Gr.  Knt. 
2253,  I  schal  stonde  stylle.  &  warp  J«  no  wernyng,  to 
worch  as  |?e  lykez.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2683  Ho.  .Warpet 
out  wordes  wonder  to  here,  c  1430  Wvntoun  Cron.  Ixxxiv. 
1707  (Wemyss)  Quhea  |>is  wif  bad  warpit  J>us  Off  this  abbot 
Eugenyus.  i<i3  Douglas  /Eneis  11.  xi.  23  Scarslie  the  auld 
thir  wordis  hed  warpit  out.  Ibid,  v.  viiL  116  And  he  abufe 
hym  werpis  sic  sawis. 

t  b.  To  cast  (one's  eyes)  on  or  upon  (an  object). 

ri3oo  Ormin  12758  Crist  warrp  e^he  upponn  Symon.  01335 
Ancr.  R.  52  Hwaso  heuede  iscid  to  Eue  J)eo  heo  werp  here 
eien  Jwrone,  A  1  wend  te  awei  j  J>u  worpest  eien  o  pi  dea5. 

12.  dial.  a.  To  lay  (eggs).  A\%o  absol.  [So  ON. 
verpa."] 

a  1340  Hampolk  Psalter  xc.  13  pe  snake  werpis  and  J>e 
tade  nuryssis  pe  eg,  and  parof  is  broght  forth  pe  basilyske. 
1483  Cath,  Attgt.  409/1  To  Warpe  as  byrdis  Aox^  j'ncu&nre, 
Ponere  oua,  1570  Levins  Manip.  X3/6  To  warp  an  egge, 
puumponere.  1787  Grose  l'r{n>.  Gloss. ^  Warp,  tolayeggs. 
A  hen  warps  or  warys,  N.  1835  Brockett  A'",  C.  fVonfs 
s.  v.,  A  hen  is  said  to  warp  when  she  lays. 

b.  To  bring  forth  (young"  naturally,  rare,  (In 
quot.  abso/.) 

1738  G.  Smith  C/tr,  Relat.  11.  453  They  (beavers)  don't 
warp  in  their  Houses,  but  in  Hollows  dug  under  Ground. 

O.  Of  a  ewe,  cow,  etc.  :  To  bring  forth  (young), 
prematurely  ;  to  cast,  slip,  drop.     Also  absol. 

a  1733  Li.sLE  Husb.  (1757)  283  A  cow,  that. .warps  her  calf 
three  months  before  her  time.  Ibid. -^lo  If  the  ewes  warped, 
they  turned  them  out  to  the  rams  again.  1813  Rudgf.  Agric. 
Gioui.  297  Cows  are  liable  to  slip  or  warp  their  calves.  1903 
Aihensenm  7  Mar.  307  3  Never  had  so  many  ewes  been 
known  to  warp. 

IL  To  bend,  twist  aside. 

13.  To  bend,  curve,  or  twist  (an  object)  out  of 
shape  ;  spec,  to  carve  (timber)  by  the  application 
of  steam;  also,  to  distort,  contort  (the  body  or  a 
limb,  the  features). 

a  1^00-50  Wars  Alex.  798  Al  to-wraiste  pai  bar  wode  & 
werpis  in-sondire.  C1440  Promp.  Parv.  517/1  Warpyn*,  or 
make  wronge,  cur^'o.  1593  Nashe  Christ  s  7".  P  i  b.  Age 
will . .  warpe  our  backs.  1648  Herrick  Hesp.,  Paneg.  Sir  L. 
Pemberton  9  Laden  spits,  warp't  with  large  Kibbsof  Bcefe,  1 
1665  Manley  Grotius'  L<no  C.  Wars  419  As  in  some 
places,  the  violence  of  Heat;  so  in  other,  the  extremity  of 
Cold,  hath  often  warped  Nature,  and  made  it  become  de- 
formed. 1743  Jarvis  2nd  Pt.  Quixote  in.  x.  II.  219  If  per. 
chance  the  rod  of  justice  be  warped  a  little.  1709  Naval 
Chron.  I,  388  The  method  was  introduced  of  warping  planks 
to  the  timbersby  the  means  of  steam.  1835  VV.  Irving  Tour 
prairies  xxvii.  244  Baring  his  left  arm,  he  showed  it  warped 
and  contracted  by  a  former  attack  of  rheumatism.  1847  C. 
Bronte  yane  Eyre  xx,  A  singularly  marked  expression  of 
disgust,  horror,  hatred,  warped  his  countenance  almost  to 
distortion.  1840  Miss  Mulock  Ogilvies xx'i.  Trying  to  bend 
it  straight,  as  he  would  a  tree  which  wrong  culture  had 
warped  aside.  1876  Miss  Bboughton  ^oan  i.  i,  A  book 
with  its  back  still  warm  and  warped  from  having  been  held 
over  the  fire.  1896  Conan  Dovle  Rodney  Stone  xxi.  Age 
had  warped  and  cracked  the  boards. 
/ig,  i66z  Petty  Taxes  ^  Coiitrib,  9,  I  descend  no  lower, 
wishing  onelythat  there  might  bean  universal  Reformation 
of  what  length  of  time  hath  warped  awry. 

14.  intr.  To  become  bent,  twisted,  or  uneven, 
by  shrinkage  or  contraction.  Said  esp.  of  timber. 
(Cf.  Cast  v.  53.) 


WARP. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parz\  i\il\  Warpyn',  or  we.v:  wronge  or 
avelonge,  as  vesselle,  oblongo.  1530  Palsgb.  772/1,  I  warpe, 
as  hordes  do,  whan  they  croke  for  want  of  good  seasonnyng. 
1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's  Hffsb.  n.  106  The  Elmcis 
meete  for  the  cheekes  and  postes  of  Gates, . .  for  it  wyll  not 
bowe,  nor  warpe.  1657  Trapp  Comui.  Esther  ii.  2  Green 
wood  is  ever  shrinking  and  warping.  1783  Justamond  tr. 
RaynaVs  Hist.  Indies  III.  159  If  the  pieces. .are  thicker. . 
on  one  side  than  another,,  .they  will  warp  to  that  side.  1815 
J.  S.MITH  Panorama  Sci.  9f  Art  I.  37  Cast  iron,  when  an- 
nealed, is  less  liable  to  warp  by  a  subsequent  partial  exposure 
to  moderate  degrees  of  heat.  1826  Scott  Woodstock  li,  Old 
wood  seldom  warps  in  the  wetting.  1881  Young  Every  Man 
his  o7vn  Mechanic  §  46.  23  Black  Ebony.. will  not  warp 
readily. 

^*  ^^-T  or  in  fig.  context.     ^Cf.  19.) 

1599  Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  v.  vi,  You  are  well  seasond 
props.  And  will  not  warpe,  or  leane  to  either  part.  x6oo 
Shaks.  a.  V.  L.  III.  iii.  90  This  fellow  wil  but  ioyne  you 
together,  as  they  loyne  Wainscot,  then  one  of  you  wil  proue 
a  shrunke  pannell,  and  like  greene  timber,  warpe,  warpe. 
1683  Flavei.  /'tfar  44  It  would  make  them  warp  and  bend 
under  such  temptations.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  i.  iii.  §  20 
It  being  all  one,  to  have  no  Rule,  and  one  that  will  warp 
any  way.  1736  Lediard  Life  Marlboi'ough  I.  58  To  set 
that  Law  streight  again,  which  he  had  made  to  warp  to  his 
Prince's  Humour.  1874  C.  E.  Norton  Lett.  (1913)  II.  33,  I, 
too,  warp  and  crack  in  this  dry,  clear  atmosphere. 

15.  trans.  To  contract,  cause  to  shrink  or 
shrivel,  corrugate,  rare. 

1600  Shaks.  a.  Y.  L.  II.  vii.  187  Freize,  freize,  thou  bitter 
skie.  .'I'hou^h  thou  the  waters  warpe,  thy  siing  is  not  so 
sharpe,  as  freind  remembred  not.  1875  B.  Taylor  Faust  I. 
ii.  46  Then  from  the  East  they  come,  to  dry  and  warp  Your 
lungs. 

b.  intr.  To  shrink  or  shrivel,  become  con- 
tracted or  wrinkled,     Alsoy?^.  rare. 

1579  GossON  Sck.  Abuse  (Arb.)  61  You  must  keepe  your 
swecte  faces  from  scorching  in  the  sun,  chapping  in  the  wmde, 
and  warping  with  the  weather.  1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  i.  ii. 
365  Me  tninkes  My  fauor  here  begins  to  warpe.  1696  Ti;TCHm 
Pindarick  Ode  ii.  10  The  Fames  of  Shakespear'and  of  Ben 
Must  warp,  before  my  nobler  fire  To  their  regardless  Tombs 
retire. 

16.  trans,  {fig.)  To  pervert,  distort  (the  mind, 
judgement,  principles,  etc.) ;  to  give  a  *  twist '  or 
bias  to;  to  turn  {aside)  from  rectitude  or  the 
straight  path. 

"599  B.  JoNSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  iv,  i.  (1601)  Gib,  Me 
thinkes  thy  ^cruant  Hedon  is  nothing  so  obsequious  to 
thee,  as  he  was  wont  to  be:  I  know  not  how,  Hee's 
growne  out  of  his  Garbe  a-late,  hee's  warp't.  1700  Dry- 
den  Sigism.  ^  Guise.  402  Nor  Folly  warp'd  my  Mind, 
Nor  the  frail  Texture  of  the  Female  Kind  Bttiay'd  my 
Vertue.  1710  Addison  Whig-Exam.  Na  4  P  4,  I  have  no 
private  considerations  to  warp  me  in  this  controversy.  1718 
pK.  BucKHM.  Let.  to  Pope  Wks.  1723  II.  289  Suffering  their 
judgments  to  be  a  little  warped  (if  I  may  use  that  expres- 
sion)  by  the  heat  of  their  eager  inclinations.  1725  Watts 
Logic  II.  iv.  Watch  against  every  Temptation  that  might 
bribe  your  Judgment,  or  warp  it  aside  from  1'ruih.  1852 
SMEni.EvZ.*4rw«^('*/xxvii.  205  These  two  men,  each  warped 
and  hardened  differently. ,  by  the  world's  evil  influence. 
187^  M.  Arnold  Er.  Crit.  A/iiton,  Mixed  Ess.  252  John- 
.sons  mind. .was  at  many  points  bounded,  at  many  points 
warped.  1884  A.  R.  Pennington  Wic/tf  Prei.  p.  ix.  He 
often  allows  his  prejudice  against  Wiclif  to  warp  his  judg- 
ment. 19x9  C.  Goring  Eng.  Convict  i.  n  'Jhe  science  of 
criminology.,  has  been,  .warped  by  its  subjection  to  all  sorts 
of  superstitious  and  conventional  dogmas. 

b.  CousX.  from y  out  of  i  to,  into. 
1650  B.  DiscoUiminiuvi  17  He  that  is  warp'd  in  his  Di- 
vinity, will  never  be  at  rest  till  he  hath  wrap'd  Viread 
warp'd]  his  Policy  to  it.  1685  Dryden  Threnod.  August, 
322  Not  Faction,..  Not  Foreign  or  Domestick  Treachery, 
Could  Warp  thy  Soul  to  their  Unjust  Decree,  a  1711  Ken 
Poet.  Wks.  {1868)  272  Mv  treacherous  heart  I  fear,  Warp'd 
to  the  world.  1758-65  Goldsm.  Ess.,  Taste  (Globe)  315/2 
By  the  present  mode  of  education  we  are  forcibly  warped 
from  the  bias  of  nature.  1768-74  'I'ucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1834) 
II.  628  There  is  such  perpetual  danger  from  all  quarters 
of  having  the  moral  sense  warped  to  a  false  direction.  1796 
Bp.  Watson  Apol.  Bible  379  Some  men  have  been  warped 
to  infidelity  by  viciousness  of  life.  x8d3  Tknnvson  Locksley 
Hall  60  Cursed  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from  the 
living  truth  I  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xxxv,  Jarndyce  and 
Jarndyce  has  warped  him  out  of  himself,  and  perverted 
me  in  his  eyes.  1857  Ruskin  Pol.  Econ.Ari  ii.  §  97  The 
bribe  of  wealth  and  honour  waips  bim  from  his  honest  la- 
bour into  efforts  to  attract  attention.  1882  'Oiida'  In 
Maremma  viii,  This  narrowness  of  the  peasant  mind  which 
.  .demagogues,  .warp  totheir  own  selfi.sh  purpose  and  profits. 
17.  To  distort,  wrest,  misinterpret,  give  a  false 
colouring  to  (a  fact,  account,  etc.).  Const,  fronts 
to^  into. 

1717  Bentley  Serni,  bef.  K.  Geo.  19  Those  that  interpret 
all  actions  of  their  Governors;  that  warp  the  most  innocent 
(Occurrences  to  Censure  and  Calumny.  1741  Watts  hiiprov. 
Mind  I.  viii,  In  matters  of  dispute,  take  heed  of  warping 
the  sense  of  the,. writer  to  your  own  opinion.  1775  Dk 
Lolme  Const.  Etig.  \.  x.  (1784)  102  Writs,  being  warped 
from  their  actual  meaning.  1780  Cowier  Progr.  Err.  4^7 
'Ihe  worst  i.s— Scripture  warp'd  from  its  intent.  x8i6 
Scott  Old  Mort.  xxvii,  While. .you,  Mr  Poundtexl,  were 
warping  the  Scriptures  into  Erastianism.  1830  D'Israeli 
Chas.  /,  III.  X.  218  Probably.. both  [account.s]  are  warped 
by  the  opposite  feelings  of  the  writers.  1857  Kuskin  Pol. 
Econ.  Art  %  Z  We  have  warped  the  word  'economy'  in 
our  English  language  into  a  meaning  which  it  has  no  busi- 
ness whatever  to  bear,  a  1872  Maurice  Friendship  Bks. 
xiii.  (1874)  381  A.  .spirit  which  would  not  suffer  us  to  pervert 
or  warp  any  documents  to  suit  a  purpose  of  ours. 

b.  intr.  Of  a  statement:  To  become  distorted. 
X914  Blackuf.  Mag.  July  48/2  Whether  ail  this  be  true  I 
carmot  tell,  but  as  I  guess  it  is  an  old  report  that  has  warped 
in  wandering. 


WARP. 

18.  irons.  To  tnm  aside  or  divert  (a  moving 
body)  from  its  path  or  orbit.  Also,  to  deflect, 
change  the  direction  of  (one's  journey),  rare. 

1715  Pope  Odyss.  iv.  103  Then  [I]  warp  my  voyage  on  the 
southern  gales.  1814  Carv  Dante,  Parad.  i.  130  As  from 
a  doud  the  fire  is  seen  to  fall,  From  its  original  impulse 
warp'd,  to  earth.  1837  Emerson  Amer.  Schol,  Wks.  (Hohn) 
II.  178, 1  had  better  never  see  a  book,  than  to  be  warped 
by  its  attraction  clean  out  of  my  own  orbit. 

b.  intr.  To  turn  or  incline  in  a  (specified) 
direction,  ra/v. 

1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  ff  Seh.  67  There  bein^  no  more 
reason  why  it  (an  arrow]  should  warp  to  the  right  hand 
than  to  the  left,  why  this  way  rather  than  that,  it  must 
needs  stir  no  way.  1684-94  tr.  Plutarch's  Mor.  (1718)  111. 
16  Btft  as  she  [the  Moon]  warps  back  again  to  meet  her 
Illustrious  Mate,  the  nearer  she  makes  her  approach,  the 
more  she  is  eclipsed  imti!  no  longer  seen. 

1 19.  Jig.  (Cf.  14b,  16.)  To  receive  a  Uwist  'or 
bias,  which  influences  one's  judgement  or  senti- 
ments ;  to  turn  from  the  straight  palh  ;  to  deviate, 
swer\e,  go  astray.     Const./rom.  Obs. 

1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  i.  i.  15  There  is  our  Commis* 
sion,  From  which,  we  would  not  haue  you  warpe.  1642  D. 
Rogers  Noiivian  550  If  we  feele..lhat  our  hearts  warpe 
from  Gods  commands.  164*  Milton  Apol.  Smect.  31  He 
fals  off  again  warping  and  warping  till  he  come  to  contradict 
himselfe  in  diameter.  1681  IJaxter  Apol.  Konconf.  Alin. 
Pref.  p.  ii,  Learned  men,  when  they  warp  and  err.  1738 
Neal  Hist.  Purit.  IV.  211  Any  single  officer  that  should 
hereafter  warp  from  his  obedience.  1748  Harti.ev  Observ. 
Man  L  iii.  §  5.  384  A  pleasurable  or  painful  State  of  the 
Stomach  or  Brain,  Joy  or  Grief,  will  make  all  the  Thoughts 
warp  their  own  way,  little  or  much.  1791  Burkk  Th.  French 
Aff.  Wks,  184a  I.  574  Amongst  them  there  are  no  leaders 
possessed  of  an  influence  for  any  other  purpose  but  that  of 
maintaining  the  present  state  of  things.  The  moment  they 
are  seen  to  warp,  they  are  reduced  to  nothing,  a  1817  T. 
DwiGHT  Trav.  (1822)  IV.  314  He  [Edwards]  never  warped 
from  the  j>ath  of  common  sense. 

fb.  To  be  biassed,  incline,  lean,  be  drawn  or 
attracted  {tOy  towards).  Also,  to  bend,  submit, 
yield  {to) ;  to  submit  to  do  something.  Obs. 

a  1591  Grekne  Jas.  /K,  i.  654, 1  can  no  more ;  my  patience 
will  not  warpe  To  see  these  flatterers  how  they  scorne  and 
Carpe.  1624  Gee  Foot  out  of  Snare  xi.  7 1  A  Gentlewoman . . 
that  was  well  inclining  and  warping  toward  the  Popish  pale. 
1643  PViin  English  17  How  miserably  will  you  find  the.. 
Clergie  wraping  \,read  warping]  to  the  prevailing  party. 
f?  1661  Fuller  Worthies, Loiui.  (li^-z)  21^  Others  more  truly 
tax  him  [Chamnee],  for  warping  to  the  Will  of  King  Henry 
the  eighth,  not  so  much  to  dechne  his  own  death,  as  to  pre- 
serve his  Covent  from  destruction,  a  1677  Hakrow  Serin. 
Wks.  1716  II.  27  Men  generally  do  sute  tlieir  opinions  to 
their  inclinations;  warping  to  that  side  where  their  interest 
doth  lie.  177a  Fletcher  Logica  Genev.  34  Our  Church  far 
from  warping  to  Crispianity  strongly  inforces  St.  James's 
undefiled  religion. 

III.  To  weave,  twine. 

20.  trans,  fa.  To  weave  (a  web).  Obs.    b.  To 
arrange  (threads,  yarn)  so  as  to  form  a  warp;  to    j 
wind  on  a  warp-beam.     Also  absol.  1 

c  1X30  Bestiary  467  in  O,  E.  Altsc.  15  De  spinnere . .  werpeS  j 
5us  hire  web,  and  weueS  on  hire  wise,  c  1340  Nominale  j 
(Skeat)  336  Homme  poet  teil  perer.  M[anJ  may  a  webbe 
warpe,  ciijo  Pi/gr.  Lyf  Manhode  11.  cxxiii.  (1869)  121  It  ; 
is  furred  with  fox  skynnes  in  lengthe  and  in  brede,  al  be  it 
with  oute  wouen  maad,  and  worpen  of  the  wuUe  of  white 
sheep,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  517/1  Warpon',  as  webstarys, 
stamino^  lido.  1483  Cath,  Aiigl.  409/1  To  Warpe  A  web, 
protelare.  1540  Hvkde  tr.  I'lves'  Instr.  Chr.  Worn.  i.  iii. 
(1541)  3  b,  To  spinne,  to  warpe,  or  els  wynd  spindels  in  a 
case  for  to  throw  wofe  of.  1556  Phaer  ASneid  iv.  (15^8) 
Kj,  Her  self  the  web  had  wrought,  &  warpyd  fine  with 
wreath  of  gold.  1598  Florio,  Ordire,  to  warpe  or  lay  as 
weauers  do  their  webbs  before  it  be  wouen.  i66j  Burgh 
Rec.  Stirling  (1887)  240  The  saids  proveist,  baillies  and 
councill . .  discharges  them . .  from  litting  any  plaid  yairn,  and 
from  worping  and  working  any  that  shall  not  be  of  the 
lenth  and  breidth  abone  writtin.  1788  Burns  '  My  heart 
iviis  ance '  ii,  My  mither  sent  me  to  the  town,  To  warp  a 
plaiden  wab.  1844  G.  Dodd  Te.xtile  Mnnttf  \.  42  The  yarn 
is  dressed,  beamed,  and  warped  by  steam-power.  1879 
Ashenhurst  Weaving  50  The  yarn,  .may  be  warped  direct 
from  the  cop  or  bobbin  upon  which  it  has  been  spun, 

t  o.  fig»  To  weave,  contrive,  devise.  Also  with 
«/,  and  absol. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  365  He  answerde . .  J>at  he 
woTde  warpe  suche  a  webbe  to  the  emperise  \talevt  se  telam 
Augustae  orditurf(m],)>2il  sche  schulde  nevere  have  it  of 
to  here  lyves  ende.  c  1430  J'ilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  viii. 
(1869)  179  And  alwey  he  werpeth  temptadouiis  and  breideth 
J>em.  and  weueth  hem.  1549-62  Sternhold  &  Hopkins 
Ps.  Iii.  2  Why  doth  thy  minde  yet  still  deuise,  such  wicked 
wiles  to  warpe?  1577  Hellowes  Gueuara's  Chron.  393, 
I  haue  warpt  such  a  webb,  as  thou  neither  knowest  to  vn- 
frame,  or  raayst  cut  off  when  it  is  finished.  1604  E.  Hake 
in  Farr  .V.  P.  7ar.  /  (1847)  256  All  these  are  but  the  loome 
That  warpeth  up  my  death.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix. 
xxiv.  S  22  Like  a  WLse  man,  that  meant  to  warpe  no  more 
then  he  could  well  weaue.  16x6  S.  S.  Honest  Lawyer  111. 
E  4,  We'll  trie  what  mischeefes  he  can  warpe.  165*  Urqu- 
HART  7n«W  Wks.  (1834)  198  Before  the  contexture  of  an- 
other universal  language  [than  mine)  can  be  war[)ed.  1^5 
Burns  2nd  Ep.  J.  Lapraik  viii.  Ne'er  mind  how  Fortune 
waft  an'  warp. 

21.  a.  Rope-nuiking.  To  stretch  (yarn)  into 
lengths  to  be  tarred, 

iZx^  Falconer  s  Diet.  Marine  (ed.  Burney),  To  Warp 
Vam,  in  rope-making,  is  to  stretch  the  yarns,  previous  to 
their  being  tarred,  all  to  one  given  length.  1846  G.  Dodd 
Brit.  Manuf.  Ser,  vi.  197  The  reels  of  yam  are  first  *  warped ' 
into  a  *haul ',  that  is,  the  yarns  are  unwound  from  the  reel, 
stretched  out  straight  and  parallel,  and  assembled  together. 
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b.  To  weave,  twine  (a  willow-basI<et\  dial. 
1806  y  Grahame  Birds  Scot.  i.  67  He.. warps  the  skep 

with  willow  rind. 

c.  To  lace  together  (the  ends  of  a  seine),  dial, 
183s  J.  Couch  in  3rd  Rep.  R.  Corniv.  Polytechn.  Soc.  74 

While  the  larger  boats  are  engaged  in  warping  the  ends 
together. 

f  22.  To  twist,  entwine,  insert  (something  into 
something  else).  Also  fig.  ;  also,  to  unite  or 
combine  with.   Obs. 

1803  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  256  The  public  papers 
and  fragments  of  oratory  warped  into  its  text,  are  selected 
with  taste.  1814  Scott  Wav.  xvi,  A  scathed  tree,  which 
h.id  warped  its  twisted  roots  into  the  fissures  of  the  rock. 
1831  —  Kenilw.  xxii,  I  care  not  for  all  those  strings  of 
pearl,  which  you  fret  me  by  warping  into  my  tresses.  1822 
A.  Ranken  Hist.  France  IX.  13  With  this  proposal .  .was 
warped,. the  condition,  that  the  regent,  who  entertained 
strong  prejudices  against  the  Jesuits,  should  become  their 
friend  and  protector. 

23.  Angling.  To  fasten  (the  materials  of  an 
artificial  fly)  to  the  hook.  With  adv.,  as  on^  in, 
dowUy  up. 

1676  Cotton  Angler  11.  v.  40  Warp  them  so  down,  as  to 
stand,  and  slope  towavd^  the  bend  of  the  hook,  and  having 
warpt  up  to  the  end  of  the  shanck  [etc.].  Ibid.  11.  viii.  73 
When  you  warp  on  your  dubbing.  Ibid.  \\.  viii.  78  Some 
red  warpt  in  for  the  Tagg  of  his  tail.  1B36  Ronalds  Fly- 
Fisher's  Entom.  20  Warp  the  remnant  round  the  shank. 
1867  F.  Francis  Bk.  Angling  xiii.  (1880)  465  The  silk  must 
be  warped  up  from  the  tail  to  required  spot.  Ibid,  466  When 
the  body  is  being  warped  on. 

t  24.  To  surround,  involve,  infold  in,  with.  Obs. 

liut  perhaps  a  metathetic  form  of  Wrap. 

14..  Medical  MS.  in  Anglia  XIX.  79  ^\(  on  hyde  hym- 
self  in  a  busch  l>er-of,  or  ellys  he  be  warpyd  weel  in  his 
lewys  &  his  braunchys,  no  thonder  nor  leuene  schall  hyin 
towchyn.  15x3  Douglas  /Eiuis  1.  iii.  33  Lyke  as  ane  wall 
with  sand  warpit  about.  Ibid.  v.  xiii.  24  His  awin  held 
warpit  with  a  snod  olive. 

IV.  To  tow  ;  to  move  gradually  forward. 

25.  Naut,  To  move  (a  ship)  along  by  hauling 
on  a  rope  or  *  warp  \  Also  with  adv.,  as  outy  off, 
in,  ronnd. 

*SX3  [^ee  Warping  vbl.  sh.  4].  1587  T.  Sakders  Voy. 
Tripoli  Bj  b,  Tlien  went  we  to  warpe  out  the  Ship.  1600 
Holland /./>/  xxii.  xx.  444  Those  [ships]  they  drew  up,  and 
warped  into  the  deepe,  with  ropes  fastened  to  their  poupes. 
1624  Capt.  j.  Smith  Virginia  iv.  128  Seeing  them  waip 
themselues  to  windward,  we  thought  it  not  good  to  beboorded 
on  both  sides  at  an  anchor.  1716  Shelvocke  Voy.  round 
World  iSg  The  water  being  smooth  I  soon  warp'd  her  off 
again.  1791  Smeaton  Edysione  Lightho.  §  250  _We  let  go 
an  anchor  and  warped  the  buss  to  her  proper  birth.  1836 
Macgillivkay  Trail.  Himiboldt  xvii.  236  When  the  current 
was  too  strong,  the  sailors  leapt  out  and  warped  the  boat 
along.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  I.  I.  292  About  the  cap- 
stan did  the  shipmen  run,  Warping  the  great  ship  to  the 
harbour  mouth.  1881  Three  in  Norway  3  We  were  warped 
out  of  dock  about  eight  o'clock. 

b.  absol.  Also  intr.  of  a  ship :  To  move  by 
warping. 

A  1547  Surrey  ^neis  iv.  791  Out  of  the  rode  sone  shall 
the  vessell  warpe.  1580  H.  Smith  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589) 
470  At  3.  in  the  afternoone  we  did  warpe  from  one  piece  of 
ice  to  another.  2617  Morvson  Itin.  ii.  158  The  Fleete  with 
much  difficulty  warped  in,  and  recovered  the  Harbour. 
1748  AiisoiCs  Voy.  II.  xiii.  272  As  there  was  but  little  wind, 
..they  were  obliged  to  warp  out  of  the  harbour.  X753 
Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  I.  n.  xxi.  94  They  warp  thirty,  .miles 
in  a  day  against  the  stream.  1842  Dickens  Amer.  Notes 
XV,  Its  width  is  so  contratrted  at  one  point,  indeed,  that  they 
[sc.  steamboats]  are  obliged  to  warp  round  by  means  of  a 
rope.  1843  Civil  Fngin.  ^  Arch.  Jritl.  VI.  139/1  Two 
large  transporting  buoys.. for  vessels  to  moor  to  or  warp 
from.  1858  Times  30  Nov.  4/3  The  current  gets,  .too  strong 
for  sailing  ships,  which  could  only  warp  up.  1913  World 
25  Feb.  279/1  As  she  warped  slowly  from  the  quay. 

c.  To  warp  one's  way. 

1836  Uncle  Philip" s  Combers.  Whale  Fishery  192  Warping 
their  way  with  grtat  danger  from  lane  to  lane  of  open 
water.  1853  Kank  Grinned  Exp.  x.  (1856)  73  We  com- 
menced, .to  warp  our  way  through  the  impacted  ice. 

26.  To  progress  slowly  or  with  effort  by  using 
the  hands  as  well  as  the  feet.  Also  re/l.^  to  haul 
oneself  along. 

1796  Hist.  Ned  Evans  IV.  32  Having  fastened  another 
rope  round  his  body  for  security, . .  he  warped  along  the  first 
over  the  chasm.  1849  Kingslky  Misc.  (1859)  II.  292,  I  re- 
collect our  literally  warping  ourselves  down  to  the  beach, 
holding  on  by  rocks  and  posts.  1851  Mavse  Reid  .SVa//*- 
Hnnters\\\.  58  He  slowly  warped  himself  through  the  gay 
crowd.  1854  H.  Miller  ^cA.  <5- 6VA>«.  v.  (1857)  88  My  rough 
garments,  .frayed,  at  times,.,  by  warping  to  the  tops  of 
great  trees,  and  by  feats  as  a  cragsman.  1859  H.  Kings* 
ley  G.  Hamlyn  xlviii,  7"he  first  mate,  coming  forward, 
warping  himself  from  one  belaying-pin  to  another. 

27.  intr.  To  float  or  whirl  through  the  air. 
Chiefly /f?^/. 

1565  in  Picton  L'poot  Munic.  Rec.  (1883I  I.  108  The  snow 
driving  and  warping  to  and  fro.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  341 
A  pitchy  cloud  Of  Locusts,  warping  on  the  Eastern  Wind. 
1728-46  Thomson  Spring  120  Oft,  engender'd  by  the  hazy 
north,  Myriads  on  myriads,  insect  armies  warp  Keen  in  the 
poison'd  breeze.  1828  Blachuj.  Mag.  XXlll.  102  What 
clouds  of  ephemeral  children  are  for  ever  warping  away  on 
the  wind  of  death  I  1856  Hryant //>"'«  of  Sea  10  A  hundred 
realms  Watch  its  broad  shadow  warping  on  the  wind. 

v.  f  28.  trans.  To  run  (a  shij)}  aground,  fix 
on  a  shoal  or  sand-bank.   Obs. 

*S3S  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  634  As  that  the  flude  come 
rynnand  by  the  land,  Amang  tha  schippis  warpit  in  the 
sand,     a  1661  .Sand-warpt :  [see  Sand  sb,^  :o.] 


WARPED. 

29.  To  clioke  ///  (a  channel)  with  alluvial 
deposit.    Also  intr.j  to  become  choked  up. 

1745  Beverley  Beck  Act  ii.  z  The  said  beck  being  now  in 
very  great  danger  of  being  choaked  and  warped  up.  1799 
A.  Young  Agric.  Lincoln  284  In  case  the  drains  .should 
warp  up  at  any  time,  provision  of  sluices  is  made  to  let 
water  out  of  the  canal  into  either,  to  scour  them  out  clean. 
Ibid.  287  The  rivers  warp  up  in  dry  seasons  to  a  great  height, 
with  a  muddy  sand  or  silt,  which  the  tides  deposite.  1876 
Whitby  Gloss.,  Sand-wafped,  silted  up,  or  choked  with 
sand.  1878  Miller  &  Skertchlv  P'enland  -vW.  193  A  new 
sluice  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  warping  up  the  old 
channel. 

b.  To  heap  up  (sand)  by  gradual  deposit  from 
a  current.  ?  Obs.  Also,  to  cause  (sand)  to  be 
heaped  up. 

1674  Marvell  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  422  Our  House.. de- 
siring you  to  .scund  once  again  whether  the  Sand  do  con- 
tinue as  when  the  Captains  last  surveyed,  or  it  be  warped 
up  higher.  1841  Civil  F.ngin.  <V  Arch.  Jrnl.  IV.  395  i  He 
has  lately  been  occupied  in  forming  a  defence,  by  warping 
silt,  with  whin  or  gorse  kids,  laid  horizontally. 

30.  To  cover  (land),  by  natural  or  artificial 
flooding,  with  a  deposit  of  alluvial  soil.  Ci. 
Wabp  sb.  6. 

1799  A.  Young  Agric.  Lincoln  278  They  are  atteinpting 
to  warp  400  acres  in  one  piece.  1805  R.  W.  Dickson  Pract. 
Agric.  I.  436  The  main  canal  may  be  cut.. so  as  to  warp 
the  lands  on  each  side  of  it.  1839  Stonehouse  Axholwe 
37  Drains  to  flood  and  warp  the  fand.  1867  Good  Words 
306/1  The  mud  caught  by  it  soon  '  warps  '  the  space  within 
into  firm  and  rich  dry  land. 

absol.  1799  A.  Young  Agric.  Lincoln  284  If  a  landlord 
warp,  it  snould  be  deep  at  once ;  if  a  tenant,  shallow,  and 
repeat  it.  1828  'J'fial  of  W,  Dyon  22  He  was  warping  with 
his  son  from  four,  .o'clock, 

Warpage  (w^-jpedg).    [f,  ^VARp  z/. +  -age.] 

App.  a  charge  for  *  warping*   or   hauling    ships 
entering  certain  harbours. 
1863-7  SiMMONns  Did.  Treuie  Suppl.,  (Fa^rt^tf,  a  charge 

per  ton  made  on  shipping  in  some  harbours. 

"War-paint. 

1.  Among  North  American  Indians :  Paint  applied 
to  the  face  and  body  before  going  into  battle. 

1826  J.  F.  Cooper  Last  of  Mohicaus  xxiii.  The  young 
Huron  was  in  his  war-paint.  1837  R.  M.  Bikd  Nick  of  the 
II  oods  II  44  His  countenance,  grim  with  war-paint.  1857 
Piituanis  Monthly  Mag.  May  452/2  He  [the  Indian)  has 
put  on  his  war-paint,  and  is  prepared  for  death. 

2.  colloq.  One's  best  clothes  and  finery ;  esp. 
ceremonial  military  or  official  costume,  '  full  fig '. 

1859  H.  KiKGSLEY  G.  Hamlyn  xiv,  Old  Lady  E— ..in  her 
war-paint  and  feathers— pinker  than  ever.  1879  H.  N. 
MosKLEV  Notes  Nat.  ^Challenger'  497  The  officers  of  tlie 
ship  donned,  as  in  duty  bound,  full  'war  paint*  to  receive 
him.  1883  E.  Pennell-Elmhirst  Cream  Leicestersh.  380 
A  htiff  shower  took  ail  the  glaze  off  our  war-paint  ere  the 
meet  was  reached. 

War-party. 

1.  A  political  party  that  favours  war, 

1798  T.  Jei-ferson  Let.  to  J.  Madison  26  Apr.,  Writ.  1S54 
IV.  237  Parker  has  completely  gone  over  to  the  war  party. 
183s  T.  Mitchell  Acharn.  of  Arisioph,  510  note.  Why 
Lamachus  is  thus  selected  as  the  representative  of  the  War- 
party  in  Athens  is  pretty  evident.  1849  C.  Bkonte  Shirley 
iii,  Sloore  was  a  bitter  Whig — a  Whig,  at  least,  as  far  as 
opposition  to  the  war-party  was  concerned. 

2.  A  body  of  Indian  *  braves  *  banded  together 
for  war. 

1826  J.  F.  CooPFR  Last  of  Mohicans  xiii,  The  brothers  and 
family  of  the  Mohican  formed  our  war-party.  1837  R.  M. 
BiKD  Nick  of  the  Woods  III.  108  There  is  a  war-party  of 
fourteen  painted  Wyandotts  sleepingon  the  Council-square. 
1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.S.  IV,  xv.  421  The  backwoodsmen, 
who  were  hunters  like  the  Indians, ,  .were  forming  war- 
parties  along  the  frontier. 
Wa*r-patll.  Among  North  American  Indians: 
The  path  or  route  taken  by  a  warlike  expedition. 
To  be  or  go  on  the  war-path  :  to  go  to  war,  seek 
the  foe,  be  out  for  scalps. 

1775  Adair  Hist.  Amer.  Indians  396,  I  often  have  rode 
that  war  path  alone.  1841  J.  F.  Cooper  Deerslayer  x\,'X\ie 
great  Serpent  of  the  Mohicans  must  be  worthy  to  go  on  the 
warpath  with  Hawkeye.  Ibid,  xvii.  She  sees  he  is  lame, 
and  a  poor  hunter,  and  he  has  never  been  on  a  warpath. 
1859   Marcy    Prairie   Ti-av.  vi.    185   Their   war-path   has 

i    reached  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.    1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.S. 

\  IV.  XV,  422  With  chosen  companions,  he  went  out  upon  the 
war-path,  and  added  scalp  to  scalp, 

'        b.  trans/.  and_/f^. 

1888  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  10  Aug.  8/2  TheOmagh  Controversy. 

;    Mr.  William  O'Brien  on  the  War  Path.    1891  Mrs.  Riddell 

!  Mad  Tour  266  A  tremendous  rapping  at  my  door  announced 
that  Bobby  was  again  on  the  war-path.  X897  Daily  Nczvs 
30  Jan.  8/1  It  is  a  safe  prophecy  that  the  Cretans  will  again 
be  on  the  warpath. 

Warped  (w^ipt),  ppl.  a.   [f.  \Varp&.  4--ed1.] 

1.  lieut,  conturted,  or  twisted  out  of  shape. 

c  1460  Promp.  Parv.  (Winch.)  517/1  Warpyd,  or  auylonge. 
a  1547  Surrey  ^neis  11.  229  I'he  god  that  they  by  sea  had 
brought  In  warped  keles  [L.  curzds  carinis].  1589  [?  Lvly) 
Pappe  IV.  Hatchet  B  iiij,  lie  make  his  braines  so  hot,  that 
they  shall,  .rattle  in  his  warpt  skull,  like  pepper  in  a  dride 
bladder.  1604  Marston  Malcontent  v.  in.  Hah,  Hauing 
a  red  beard  and  a  paire  of  warpt  legges.  1706  E.  Ward 
Wooden  World  Diss,  (1708)  72  A  warp'd  Piece  of  Plank. 
1798  CoLERiDGF,  Anc.  Mar.  vii.  iv,  The  planks  look  warp'd. 
1813  Scott  Rokeby  11.  xiv,  Now  to  the  oak's  warped  roots  he 
clings.  1876  Miss  Broughton  Joan  i.  xxx,  Under  the 
warped  door.. comes  the  iced  blast.  1888  Jacobi  Printers'" 
Vociib.,  lVa?ped  cnt,  woodcuts  twisted  through  dampness, 
generally  caused  by  improper  cleansing  or  storing. 

_^g.    i6o2  Dekker  Satirom,  I  4,  Were  thy  warpt  soule  put 


WARPER. 

in  a  new  molde,  Ide  weare  thee  as  a  lewell  set  in  golde. 
1771  Smollett  Nrt  I  ftp  hry  Ci.,  To  Dr.  Lewis  2  June,  A  good 
sort  of  a  man,  though  most  ridiculously  warped  in  his  politi- 
cal principles.  1830  D'Israfli  Chas.  /,  III.  iv.  48  'ihe 
warped  suggestions  of  the  writer  are  perpetually  supplying 
the  absence  of  all  real  knowledge.  .  1875  Jowett  Flato  (ed. 
2)  IV.  345  He  has  resorted  to.  .dishonesty  and  falsehood,  and 
become  warped  and  distorted. 
b.  Mining.  (Seequot.) 
188SJ.  FJakrowman  Sc.  Mining  Terms  70  Warped^  irregu- 
larly  bedded,  or  plicated. 

2.  That  lias  cast  its  young  prematurely. 
a  17*2  Lisr.E  Husb.  (1757)  283  The  warped  cows. 

3.  Enriched  with  alluvial  warp. 

1799  A.  Young  Agric.  Lincoln.  284  At  Reeveness  warped 
land  has  sold  for  ^100  an  acre.  184a  C.  W.  Johnson 
Farmer's  Encycl.  1229  Warped  lands  are  found  capable  of 
growing  most  kinds  of  crops  in  great  plenty.  1878  Ra.msav 
Phys.  Geog.  xxxiii.  577  The  broad  warped  meadows. 

Warpeni(g,  -penye :  see  "Wardi'knny  Ohs. 
Warper  (w^jpaj).     [f.  Waup  v.  +•  -ek  V] 
+  1.  One  who  throws,  a  thrower.   Obs. 
a  1000  Riddles  xxviii.  7  iGr.)  Nu  ic  eom  bindere  &  swin- 
gere,  sona  weorpere.    \a  1*25 :  see  Knife  •warper,\ 

2.  One  who  winds  yam  in  prei>aration  for  weav- 
ing, one  who  lays  the  warp  for  the  weaver. 

x6ti  CorcR.,  Ourdisseur,  a  warper;  a  putter  of  a  web  of 
cloth  into  the  loome.  x8aa  [see  Cording  7'bl.  sb.'^  tX.  1815 
Neiv  Monthly  Mag.  XIV.  259  Your  warpers,  your  windsters, 
your  weavers.,  no  longer  flourish  and  fatten.  1881  J.  Hkight 
in  Daily  Ne^vs  17  Nov.  2/5  The  warpers  in  those  days,  as 
far  as  my  recollection  serves  me.. were  all  women.  1891 
Labour  Conttuission  Gloss.,  lVa?pers,  those  in  cotton  mills 
who  '  beam  the  yarn,'  i.  e.  take  the  bobbins  from  the  winders, 
placing  them  in  a  machine,  and  wind  up  some  four  or  five 
hundred  of  the  threads,  side  by  side, . .  upon  what  is  called  a 
warper's  beam. . .  H'arpers,  women  employed  in  reeling  warp 
yarns  from  bobbins  on  to  reels,  before  they  are  taken  to  the 
dressing  machines. 

3.  A  warjnng-machine.         1875  Knight  Diet.  Mec/u 

4.  A  local  name  for  the  eel.     Cf.  Wrigolee. 
1901  Shooting  Times  22  June  21  '1  On  a  certain  river  where 

the  eel  is  plentiful,  and  many  rustic  anglers  go  forth  to  catch 
him  with  rod  and  line..,  the  name  'eel '  is  seldom  or  never 
heard,  but  instead  be  is  significantly  known  as  a  '  warper.' 

tWa-rpfat.  Obs,  [f.  Warp  sb.^Yki  sby\ 
?  ^  warping-fat ^  "trough  (Wauping  vhl.  sb,  10  c). 

'JTieOE.  word  glosses  calathus^  which  should  mean  either 
•  basket '  generally  (cf.  '  Vimen,  wearp,'  Corpus  Glossary)  or 
'ba>^ket  for  thread.'  The  rendering  aineolns  m  iUeCath. 
Angl.  app.  means  a  trough. 

ciooo  ^LFRic  Voc.  in  \Vr..Wulcker  152/21  Calatkus^ 
wea'^pfEt.     1483  Catk,  A  ngl.  409/1  A  Warpc  fatte,  alneolus. 

Wa*rping,  vbh  sbX    [f.  Waup  v.  +  -ino  i,] 

+  1.  The  action  of  throwing.   Obs. 

axtso  in  Archiv  Stud,  neu,  Spr.  CXVII.  27  lactura^ 
werpinge.  14..  Hist,  A'.  Boccus  9f  Sydracke  (?i5io)  Tj  b, 
And  whan  the  fowle  is  a  lofte..With  the  warpyng  of  his 
wj'nge  He  doth  the  ayre  a  sondre  mynge. 

2.  Tbe  action  of  preparing  a  warp  for  weaving, 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  517/1  Warpynge,  of  webstarys  werk- 

JTige,  staminacio.  c  1640  J.  Smyth  Lii>£s  Berkeleys  (1883) 
_.  167  The  charges  in  the  whoU  manufactory  soe  particular^' 
in  ..  spooHiige,  warpinge,  quillinge  ..  and  the  like.  1788 
Burns  '  v1/^ //i-rtr/ 7t><M  ance'  ii,  My  mither  sent  me.,'l'o 
warp  a  plaiden  wab;  But  the  weary,  weary  warpin'  ot  Has 
gart  me  sigh  and  sab.  1878  A.  Barlx)W  Weaving  68  Warp- 
ing, therefore,  consists  in  arranging  the  threads  according 
to  number  and  colour,  or  in  any  special  manner  that  may 
be  necessary,  and  to  keep  them  in  their  relative  places  after 
they  have  been  so  laid. 

D.  cotur.  -*Wabpj^.  I.  Also  in  pK,  the  threads 
of  a  warp.  ?  Obs, 

1684  R.  Waixhr  A'aA  Exper.  ay  From  the  sides  of  these 
shoot  out  other  small  Threaids  close  together  like  feathers, 
or  Palm  branches ;  these  are  as  it  were  the  first  warping,  and 
..  they  proceed  shooting  and  increasing  till  the  W'oofe  closes 
all  with  a  total  freezing  of  the  Water,  d:  1817  Hogg  Con/. 
J-'anatic  Tales  Si.  Sk.{i82j)  V.178  My  feet  had  slipped  down 
through  the  double  warpmgs  of  a  web. 

1 3.  ^g,  Tiie  action  of  fabricating  or  devising,  a 
fabrication.  Also  gerundial  in  a-warping  (pre- 
dicatively).  Obs. 

1583  Meuancke  Philotimus  Li,  But  the  Deuill  loues  al 
colliers  and  thou  selflike  reasons  of  thine  owne  warping.  1603 
Holland /V«/rtr(rA'j  j1/<;r.  497  Lampsace.  .acquainted  the 
Greeks  under-hand  with  this  treason,  which  was  a  warping 
agai^ist  them.  18x4  Carv  Dante»  Parad.  ix.  50  One  Lords 
it,  and  bears  his  head  aloft,  for  whom  The  web  is  now  a* 
warping. 

4.  The  action  of  moving  a  ship  from  one  place 
to  another  by  means  of  warps. 

15x3  T.  Howard  in  Lett.  ^ Paiers  IVar  France  {\Z<)t)  \62t 
I  trust  agayn^t  nyght  this  W.N.W.  wynd  will  ly,  and  then 
we  woll  forth  with  warpyng.  i6a7  Capt.  J,  Smith  Sea 
Gram,  viii,  35  HbAIate  [is  to  haue]  the  command  of  the 
long  boat,  for. .weighing. .an  anchor,  warping,  towing,  or 
moring,  X769  Falconer  Diet,  Marine  (1780)  R  r  4,  Warping 
is  generally  used  when  the  sails  are  unbent,  or  when  they 
cannot  be  successfully  employed.  1830  ScoRESBV.<4f:<:.  Arctic 
Reg.  y  310  During  five  days  we  persevered  in  the  most 
laborious  exertions,  in  towing,  boring,  warping  and  mill- 
dolling.  iMs  Man.  Seamanshif*  Boys  196  Q.  What  is  warp- 
ing ?  A.  Transporting  a  ship  from  one  part  of  a  harbour  to 
another  by  means  of  hawsers. 

5.  The  process  of  flooding  low-lying  land  near 
a  tidal  river  so  that  the  muddy  alluvium  may  be 
deposited  when  the  water  is  withdrawn.  Also 
warping  up,  the  process  of  filling-  up  hollows  by 
deposit  of  alluvium. 

1799  A.  VoLNG  Agric.  tincobt  284  It  is  not  by  the  canal 
that  the  warping  is  done,  but  by  a  soakage  drain  on  each 
Vol.  X. 
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side  of  it.  1830  LvELL  Vrinc.  Geol.  I.  307  By  repeating  this 
operation,  which  is  called  '  warping,'  for  two  or  three  years, 
considerable  tracts  have  been  raised,  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Humber,  to  the  height  of  about  six  feet.  1839  Civil  Engin. 
^  Arch.  Jml.  il.  450/1  It  wasfound  necessary  to  encourage 
the  warping  up  of  the  old  floor  pits,  by  introducing  fascine 
jetty  work,  which  greatly  accelerated  the  deposit  of  the  sea 
warp.  iZ-j^  Cos  sell's  Techn.  Educ.  II.  171/2  Warping  gives 
an  entirely  new  surface  to  soil.  It  may  be  best  explained  as 
a  process  by  which  the  susf>ended  mud  which  occurs  in  cer- 
tam  rivers  is  allowed  to  deposit  itself  upon  a  prescribed  area 
of  land. 

b.  concr.  The  silt  or  alluvial  matter  deposited 
by  the  sea  or  a  tidal  river. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv*  517/2  Warpynge,  of  the  see  or  o)>er 
water,  alluvium. 

6.  The  action  of  twisting  or  bending,  or  the  fact 
of  becoming  twisted  or  bent ;  an  instance  of  this. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  517/1  Warpynge.  .of  vessel  ^>at  wax 

wronge  or  avelonge.  .oblongacio.    1656  Arti/.  Haiidsom,  60 

Who  fears  to  set  straight  or  hide  the  unhandsom  warpings 

j    of   bow  leggs?      1683  MoxoN  Mech.  Kxerc.y  Printing  27 

Letter- Boards  are.  .Clamped,  -to  keep  them  from  Warping. 

1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trax:  (1760)  I.  445  This  may  be  no  more 

!    than  the  natural  warping  of  dry  wood,     1823  P.  NicHousox 

'    Pract,  Builder  221  Casting  or  Warping,  the  bending  of  the 

I    surfacesof  a  piece  of  wood  from  their  original  position.    1873 

I    B.  Hartk  Fiddleto^vn  16  'l"he  multitudinous  small  noises, 

^    and  creakings,  and  warpings  of  the   vacant   house.      189a 

j    Photogr.  Ann.  II.  53  See  that  the  hinged  backs  of  your 

frames  are  clamped,  and  then  defy  warping. 

b.  Jig,  The  action  of  distorting  or  perverting 
from  the  right  course  or  direction,  or  the  fact  of 
deviating  or  going  astray;  an  instance  of  this. 

1608  DoD  &  Cleaver  Expos.  Prov.  xi-xii.  168  For  the 
same  causes  it  will  appeare  that  the  warping  of  sinfull  courses 
wil  turn  to  their  hurt  that  imagine  them.  1656  Arti/. 
Handsom.  36  The  heart  is  upright,  without  any  sinfull  warp- 
ings.  ^  1681  Manton  Serm.  Ps.  cxix.  80  (1725)  413  The  old 
Man  is  not  so  put  off^  but  there  will  be  many  warpings  and 
deceitful  workmgs  still.  1709  G.  Stanhope  Paraphrase  IV. 
271  If  these  Bents  and  Warpings  of  the  Will  had  destroy'd 
all  Freedom  in  us.  178a  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  II.  460  These 
old  warpings  of  the  human  heart  and  understanding.  1838 
Emerson  Addr.,  Lit.  Ethics  Wks.  (Bohn)  II,  212  This  start- 
ing, this  warping  of  the  best  literary  works  from  the  adamant 
of  nature,  is  especially  observable  in  philosophy.  1873 
Spencer  Soctol.  xvi.  388  The  warping  of  opinion  which  the 
bias  of  patriotism  causes.  1884  Contemp.  Rer.  XLV.  28 
The  mischief  done  by  asceticism  was  the  warping  of  the 
moral  nature  of  man. 

7.  Carpentry.  A  strengthening  brace. 

1833  Loudon  Encycl.  A  rchit.  §  1070  The  trevises . .  to  have 
angle  warpings  (braces)  4  inches  by  i  inch  and  a  half  IbCd, 
1212  The  trevises ..  to  have  angle  spars  or  warpings 
(diagonal  braces)  on  each  side. 

8.  Mope-making,    (See  quots.) 

x688  Hoi.MR  Armoury  iii.  113/1  Warping,  is  the  laying  of 
so  many  Thrids  or  Rope  Varns  together,  as  will  make  a 
Rope.  1794  Rising  "V  Seamanship  I.  58  li-'arping  is  run- 
ning the  yam  off  the  winches  into  hauls  to  be  tarred. 

9.  Angling.  The  wound  thread  which  attaches 
the  artificial  fly  to  the  hook. 

1676  Cotton  Angler  11.  v.  ^o  Where  the  warping  ends, 
pinch  or  nip  it  with  your  thumb  nail  against  your  finger,  and 
strip  away  the  remainder  of  your  dubljing  from  the  silk. 
X836  Kot*KLOS  Fly'Fisher's  Entom.  31  A  little  of  the  dubbing 
may  be  left  out  in  the  warping,  or  picked  out  of  the  body 
with  a  needle,  after  the  winding  or  warping,  to  serve  for  legs 
instead  of  the  hackle  feather. 
fig,  1867  K.  R.  Bealey  in  Country  Words  23  Feb.  262 
I'e  re  nobbut  a  *  bundle  of  habits,'  Teed  round  wi'  a  warpin' 
o'  time. 

10.  attrib,  and  Comb,  a.  In  collocations  con- 
cerned with  the* warping'  of  land,  as  warpifig 
bankf  doughy  cut,  district^  drain^  ^^l^^y  hatch^ 
operation^  sluice^  works,  b.  In  names  of  machines 
and  parts  of  machines  used  in  the  preliminary 
process  of  weaving,  as  warping-bar,  -frames  -Jack, 
•machine,  'mill,  -wheel,  'Woof\  also  warping- 
room. 

x8i^  Rees  Or/.,  '^Warping- Banks.  1813  Vancouver 
Agric.  Devon  395  A  stripe  that  measures  31  inches,  .should 
be  laid  in  the  *warping-oars  full  29  yards,  and  contain  1440 
threads.  1885  '  C.  K.  Craddock  '  Prophet  Gi.  Smoky  Mis. 
i.  2o  The  great  frame  of  the  warping-bars  on  one  side  of  the 
room.  1819  Rees  Cycl.,  *  Warping  Clough,  Hatch,  or  Sluice. 
Ibid.,  *  Warping  Cuts,  Drains,  or  Gutters,  1805  R.  W. 
Dickson  Pract.  Agric.  I.  436  The  business  being  discon- 
tinued in  the  *warping  districts  during  fresh-water  floods. 
1799  A.  \0KiiiG  Agric,  Lincoln  2B0  The  aforesaid  *warping 
drains  to  l>e  18  feet.wide  at  bottom.  1688  Holme  Armoury 
III.  xxi.  (Roxb.)  251/1  Hebeareth  Sable,  a  "warping  Frame, 
Argent.  1835  Ube  Philos.  Manu/.  112  Apartments  for 
winding  the  cotton  on  the  large  bobbins  used  for  the  warp- 
ing.frame.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  *Warping-jack.  1819 
Rees  Cycl.sv.  Weaving,  The  most  improved  *warping- 
machines.  x8s5  J.  Nichoi-son  Opt-r.  Mech.  399  The  silk  is 
now  taken  to  the  *warping-mill.  1882  Mqzley  Remin.  11. 
418  The  vast  '  "warping'  operations;  that  is,  the  reclama- 
lion  of  marshy  land  irr^ularly  flooded  by  the  Trent.  1871 
Daily  News  27  Jan.,  The  carding,  winding,  and  *warpiiig 
rooms  at  the  west  end  were  preserved.  1799  A.  Young 
Agric.  Lincoln  279  We  should  recommend  a  "warping 
sluice  to  be  built.  1788  IJurns  *  My  Heart  7vas  ance '  iv,  I 
sat  beside  my  "warpin'  wheel.  1891  Labour  Commission 
Gloss.,  *  Warping  woo/ {ot  bars).  1799  A.  Young  Agric, 
Lincoln  278  The  first  warping  works  which  I  viewed  were 
at  Morton  Ferry. 

o.  Special  comb, :  warpiug-block,  a  block  used 
by  rope-makers  in  warping  off  yam  ;  warping- 
buoy,  a  "buoy  used  in  warping  a  vessel ;  f  warp- 
ing-fat  [cf.WABPFAT],  ?  -  warping-t rough ;  warp- 
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WARPLE. 

Ing-hook,  an  iron  hook  for  hanging  the  yarn  on 
when  warping  into  hauls  for  tarring ;  warping- 
post,  a  strong  post  used  in  warping  rope-yarn  ; 
t  warping-stock,  f  -tree,  ?  =  prec. ;  f  warping- 
trough  (see  quot.). 

X794  Rigging  .y  Sea/nanship  1. 157  *Warping-block.  X87S 
Bedford  Sailor's  Vocket  Bk.  v.  (ed.  2)  137  All  *warping 
buoys  are  coloured  white.  X4..  Lat.-Eng.  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  sjt/h  C^tpatorium,  a  *worpynfat.  1565  Burgh 
Rec.  Prestwick  (Maul.  Club)  69  Ane  warpene  fat,  price  xij<. 
18x5  Falconer's  Diet.  Marine  (ed.  Burney),  *Warping- 
Hook.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVI.  486/1  The  other 
block . .  is  hxed  to  a  firm  post,  called  the  "warping  post.  X404 
Nottingham  Rec.  II.  22,  j,  *waipyngstok  et  *warpyngtree. 
1588  in  Astoii's  Manch.  Guide  (1804)  -.^4  A  warpinge  stocke 
with  ryngs  and  yarne  in  yt,  00  02  06.  x688  Holme  Ar- 
moury ill.  346/1  He  beareth  Sable,  a  Weavers  "Warping 
Trough,  Or;...  The  Weavers  Trough  is  that  in  which 
he  puts  his  Clews  of  Yarn,  when  he  runs  them  off  for 
Waiying. 

warpinge  (wg'Jpio),  vbl.  sk~  nonce-wd.  [As 
if  f.  *%uarp  vb.,  evolved  from  Mouldwarp.]  The 
mole's  action  of  throwiiijj  up  earth  into  mole-hills. 

1829  J.  L.  Knapp  yrttl.  Nat.  143,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
benefit  occasioned  by  their  [the  moles']  presence  ;  their  warp- 
ings certainly  give  our  pastures  in  the  spring  a  \ery  un- 
sightly appearance. 

Warping  (w^'jpii)),  ppl.  a,    [-ing2.]    That 

warps  or  is  warped,  in  senses  of  the  verb. 

i5<>8  Chapman  Hero  ^  Leander  vi.  20  Who  like  a  fleering 
slauish  Parasite,  In  warping  profit  or  a  traiterous  sleight, 
Hoopes  round  his  rotten  bodie  with  deuotes.  1599  B.  Jon- 
son  Ev.  Man  out  0/  Hum.  \\\.  viii,  The  warping  condition 
of  this  greene  and  foggy  multitude.  1631  Dekker  Match 
Mee  III.  35  How  easie  were  it,  For  you  to  set  this  warping 
Kingdome  straight?  1653  R.  Sanders  Physiogn.  101  A 
crooked  warping  line  from  the  angle,  above  the  hill  of 
Jupiter.  X700  IJrvden  OvicCs  Met.  xiii.  Acis  etc.  85  More 
warping  than  the  Willow  [lentior  et  salicis  virgis].  a  !«» 
Lisle  Husb.  (1757)  230  Warping  beasts  and  barren  heifers 
.  .are  begun  to  be  fatted  with  hay  from  Christmas.  x8o6  J. 
Grahame  Birds  o/Scot.  11,  143  The  swallow.  .Skims  'long 
the  brook,.  .Where  dance  the  midgy  clouds  in  warping  maze 
Confused.  1850  Marsden  Fiarly  Purit.  (1853)  121  The 
waiping  influence  of  faction.  1875  Tennyson  ^.  Mary  \. 
V,  You  see  thro'  warping  glasses. 

tWarpiss,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  werpiss-, 
lengthened  stem  of  werpir,  guerpir  to  quit,  aban- 
don (now  only  in  comp,  d^guerpir)y  f.  Germanic 
root  werp-x  see  Wabp  v.'\  trans.  To  cast  or 
throw  off,  to  put  aside. 

c  137s  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii.  {Machor)  473  Bot  for  J»u  juthad 
has  warpyst  &  is  parfyt  man  in  cryst,  |>u  sal  be  callyt 
machore.  1444  Extracts  Aberd.  A'<f.  (1844)  I.  11  God  for- 
bid  that  yhe  suld,  for  a  Util  monee  that  thir  Inglismen  has 
promissit  yhou,  warpiss  your  gude  name. 

Warple  (w9*jp'l),  J^.  (/?>!/.  Forms:  6/>/.  war- 
pelles,  warples,  7  whaple,  7-  whapple,  9 
wapple,  waffel,  warple,  worple,  wopple.  [Of 
obscure  origin ;  perh.  repr.  an  OE.  *wyrpel  or 
*wierp€l  f.  the  root  of  Warp  v.  Cf.  the  place- 
name  Warplesdon  (Surrey).]  A  green  lane,  a 
bridle-road.  Chiefly  in  comb.  warpU-road,  -7vay; 
warple-gate,  a  gate  on  a  bridle- road  (£ng.  Dial. 
Diet,). 

1565  Extr.  Crt.  Rolls  0/ Manor  of  Wimbledon  (1866)  128 
Ordinacio  pro  Warpelles.  Cum  acl  ultimam  Curiam  Gene- 
ralem  hie  tentam  ordinatum  fuit  de  exponendis,  anglice 
Warples,  in  Communibus  canipis  de  Wimbledon  [etc.].  1658 
in  Sussex  Archaiol.  Coll.  (1871)  XXIII.  253  One  whaple 
or  bridle  way  sett  forth . .  through  the  premises  leading* 
from  Newbridge  Mill.  1674  Ray  .S.  ^  E.  C.  Words  79  A 
Whapple  way,  i.  e.  where  a  cart  and  horses  cannot  pass, 
but  horses  only.  1704  R,  Stapi.ev  Diary  in  Sussex  Ar- 
chaeol.  Collect.  II.  126  Y*  great  oake  y*  stood  in  ye  lane, 
going  y*  whapple  way  to  Bolney  from  Hickstead,  was  cut 
down.  x86o  J.  W.  Warter  Seaboard  ^  Down  II.  34  You 
ought  to  have  kept  to  the  wopple  road.  1868  Gloss.  Sussex 
Words  in  Hurst  Horsham  (1889),  Whapple-ivay.  A  public 
bridle  path,  which  went  through  fields,  woods,  and  farms. 
x886  Law  Rep.  31  Chanc.  Div.  680  There  was  an  old  way 
or  tiack,  formerly  known  as  a  warple  way,  leading  from  the 
Uxbridge  Road  :  it  was  about  ten  feet  wide  and  was  not 
metalled.  1893  Times  21  Mar.  13/3  A. .plot  of  land., 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  a  cart  road  or 
'  warple  way  '.  Ibid.  13/4  An  old  '  warple  way '  or  easement 
(i.e.,  a  TOUgh,  unmade  cart  track  used.. for  agricultural 
purposes,  as  the  removal  of  crops  or  conveyance  of  manure). 

Warple  (wg-jp'l),  v,  Sc  Also  8  wraple.  [Of 
obscure  origin ;  connexion  with  Warp  v,  or  with 
Wkap  v.  is  possible.] 

1.  trans.  To  entangle,  intertwine.     hX's>ofig, 
X768  Ross  Helenore  80  Nory's  heart  began  to  cool  right 

fast,  Kan  she  saw  things  had  taken  sick  a  cast,  An'  sae  thro' 
ither  warpl'd  [1789,  p.  86  wrapl'd]  were,  that  she  Began  to 
dread  atweesh  ihem,  what  meith  be.  1825  Jamieson  Suppl. 
S.V.,  That  yarn's  sae  warpltt,  that  I  canna  get  it  redd.  Ibid., 
Warple  S"., ..used  in  a  moral  sense,  to  denote  the  confusion 
of  any  business. 

2.  intr.  To  move  with  sinuous  movement ;  also 
to  walk  unsteadily. 

X768  [See  Wabpmng  vbl.  sb.\  1887  Service  Dr.  Duguid 
III.  iii.  254  Herauld  gutdman..cara  warplin'an'fanklin' owre 
the  muirs  by  himsel. 

3.  To^  twist  or  wind  round.     Aho^g, 

a  X870  p.  Thomson  Musings  among  Heather  {1881)  227 
Warl's  griefs  an'  cares  are  unco  rife,  An'  warple  roond  a 
body's  life.  X890  A.  J.  Armstrong  Ingleside  Musings  141 
They  [se.  tawse]  warpled  roun'  his  lanky  shanks  Like  snakes 
aroon'  '  I-aocoon '. 

Hence  WaTpled,  ppl,  a.  \  WaTpling  vbl.  sb., 
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WAR-PROOP. 

the  action  of  Ae  verb ;  +  %i>arph'nff  o"  the  green,  a 
rustic  i^aine. 

1768  Ross  Heltnore  i.  lo  \Vh.in  she  among  the  neiper 
bairns  was  seen,  At  greedy-glad  or  warpling  o'  the  green, 
She  'clipst  them  'a.  1897  *£.  Keith  '  Bonny  Lady  vii.  71 
An  old  quarrel's  like  warplit  wool  that  cannot  be  redd  in  a 
minute. 

WaT-prOOf,  sh,  and  a,  a.  sh.  Valour  tried 
in  war,     D.  adj.  Able  to  resist  a  hostile  attack. 

a,  1S99  Shaks.  Hen.  l\  111.  i.  18  On,  on,  you  NobHsh 
EngU>h,  Whose  blood  is  fet  from  Fathers  of  Warre-proofe. 

b.  1777  Potter  Mschylns,  SuppHaiiU  81  A  surer  refuge 
Than  tow'r  or  shield  war-proof  an  altar  gives.  1819  Keats 
Otko  ill.  ii.  34  Your  knights,  found  war-proof  in  the  bloody 
field.  Speed  to  the  game. 

Warr,  obs.  form  of  \Vak  sb^^  v..  Ware  a,,  v.^ 

Warra,  variant  of  Wabray  7'. 

tWa-rrable,  a.  Obs.  rare-^,  [f.  Wab  z^.  + 
-ableJ     (See  quot.) 

16x1  CoTGR.,  Guerroyable^  warrable  \  fit  to  be  warred  on. 

II  WarracoO'n.    [Native  name.]    (See  qnots.> 

1858  .SiMMONDS  Did,  Trade^  I r/trr-acoorif  &  native  name 
for  tne  wood  of  the  white  cedar,  obtained  in  Demerara  from 
the  /cr'ca  aiiissima.  It  is  light,  easily  worked,  and  very 
aromatic,  and  is  used  for  oars  and  paddles,  and  for  boards 
for  the  inside  work  of  houses.  x86a  I-ist  Contrib,  Br. 
Guiiina  to  Loud.  Kxhtb.  in  Veness  El  Dorado  (1S66)  App. 
137  Warracoori,  or  White  Cedar. ..  Used  for  frame  and  inside 
work  of  houses,,  .paddles,  canoes,  &c.     1866  in  Trcas.  Bot. 

Warragal,  variant  of  Warkigal. 

"Warrai,  var.  Warray  v,  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  Very. 

Warraine,  -er,  obs.  ff.  Warrkn,  -er. 

"Warral,  variant  of  Worral. 

Warrant,  obs.  forms  of  Warrant. 

Warrander,  obs,  form  of  Warrener. 

Warrandice  (w^-randis).  Chiefly  Sc.  Also 
5  varandisj-eisse,  warandia(s,  werrandisse,  5-6 
warandice,  -ise,  'w^arrandise,  7  warrandize. 
See  also  Warr  antics,  [a,  AF.  warandisey  var. 
of  warantise  (OF.  also  garantise),  f.  ivaraniir 
{mraniir)  :  see  Warrant  ?'.] 

1.  a.  ^i.  A  guarantee,  an  undertaking  to  secure 
another  against  risk.  Chiefly  in  Scots  Law;  now 
only  as  a  literary  arcnaism. 

xa88  Acta  Audit.  C1839)  125'!  For  J?ewerrandis[se]  of  him 
of  pe  said  teyndis  and  froitis.  1495  Halyburton  Ledger 
(1867)  53  Giffin  to  Derik  Jacopsoneof  Home  for  the  forbet- 
.  trj'n  off  2  sekis  of  woyll  that  had  his  letter  of  varandis,  24s, 
1531  Ahtr.  Protocols  Totun  Clerks  Glasgorcv  {lZg^)  IV.  37 
(Hejoblissishisplaceinthe  Galiowgaet  Port,.. in  warrandi-^e 
of  the  paement  of  the  xvj  s.  anwell.  1561  Heg^.  Privy  Council 
Scot,  I.  173  it  specifiisnochtquhane,..nor  yit  quhomefra,  I 
ressauit  the  gudis,..takand  thairthrow  away  my  defencts, 
baith  for  warrandice  and  releif.  1563  Cooper  T/tesauruSy 
Author, .he  that  selleth  on  warandice.  A  malo  authore 
aliguid  emere,  to  bie  of  him,  that  can  make  no  sufficient 
warandice.  lind.  s.  v.  Caueo^  Ab  sese  caueat  gueniadmodum 
velit.  Cic.  Let  him  take  as  good  suretee  and  warandise  for 
him  selfe  as  he  will.  xy^Sc.Acts  Jos.  K/(i8i4)  III.  547  '2 
Obltssand  him  in  maist  strait  forme  for  warrandice  of  the  said 
pensioun.  1597  Skene  De  Verl},Sign.y  C la remethen,.. the 
Law  of  Claremctben  concerni<:  the  warrandice  of  stoUen 
cattell,  or  gudes.  x63a  Lithcow  Trav.  in.  116  They  lent 
two  millions  of  money,  and  for  warrandice  whereof,  they 
haue  this  Towne  and  Prouiiice  made  fast  to  them.  1704  Gd, 
Exped.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1746)  VIII.  14/2  If  the  Safety  of 
the  Government  could  be  Sufficiently  provided  for,  and 
obtain  any  sure  Warrandice  from  Men's  Vowing  Fealty. 
18x4  Scott  IVav,  Ixvi,  Never  fear,  I'se  be  caution  for  ihem 
— I'se  give  you  my  jiersonal  warrandice.  x824 —  Redgautttht 
■ch.xi,AIy  warrandice  goes  no  farther.  x893Stkvenson  Ca- 
triofta  ni,  I  have  Rankeillour's  word  for  it.,  and  I  count  that 
a  warrandice  against  all  deadly. 

b.  spec,  in  Scots  Law.  The  obligation  to  in- 
demnify the  grantee  or  purchaser  of  land  if  an 
evictive  or  paramount  claim  should  be  established 
against  the  lands  through  defect  of  title. 

Pergonal  warrandice  is  that  by  which  the  grantor  and  his 
heirs  are  bound  personally.  Heal  warrandice  is  where  the 
grantor  or  vendor  conveys  what  are  called  warrandice  lands 
to  be  held  by  the  grantee  in  security  of  the  lands  originally 
granted. 

1466  Acta  Audit.  (1839)  4/2  pe  actioun ,  .tuiching  |>e  War. 
randice  of  twa  merkts  worth  of  land.  1481  /bid.  97/1  pe 
said  Adam  allegit  to  haue  a  tak  of  J>e  saide  land,  &  war. 
andLss  of  J>e  samyn.  15/6*  Absir.  Protocols  To^vn  Clerks 
Glas^07V  (1896)  III.  23  Hew  Mwre  renunceit  all  war- 
randice quhilk  he  had  of  Allexander  Cwnynghame  . .  of 
the  xxvj  s.  viijd.  lande  of  Westir-blak-law.  1587  .SV.  Acts 
yas.  VI  (1814)  III,  432/1  Incaiss  on^  of  be  saidis  pre. 
kttis.-salbe  heireftir  callit  and  persewit  at  pe  instance  of 
q*sumeuir  p-rsonis  for  warrandice  of  ony  of  t>e  saidis  kirk- 
landis  set  in  few  or  tak  be  {>ame.  x68i  Stair  Instit.  i.  xiii. 
264  But  oftimes  when  Warrandice  is  not  exprest,  it  is  implyed 
as  Rights  are  to  be  warranted,  which  are  granted  for  an 
E^iuivalent  Cause  onerous.  x6^  in  Naime  Peerage  Evid. 
(1874)  27_  This  clause  of  warrandice  wherin  the  Marqueis  has 
bound himsclfe,    ax'p.t  Foustainhall  Decis,  Suppl.  (1826) 

III.  293  Warrandice  IS  only  incurred  by  legal  deeds,  .and  not 
by  such  a  natural  fact  of  unclean  heartsomeness.  a  X768 
Erskine /»i/._  Law  Scot.  11,  vii.  §  3  All  voluntary  trans- 
missions  in  which  absolute  warrandice  is  either  expressed  or 
implied.  18x5  R.  Bell  Trent.  Conveyance  30  Ihe  warran- 
dice  of  the  sale  of  land  is  absolute  warrandice ;  and,  accord. 
ingly,  where  no  warrandice  was  expressed,  the  Court  found 
that  absolute  warrandice  was  the  natural  warrandice  of  the 
transaction,  2868  .-ict  31  <5-  32  I'ict,  c.  loi  §  8  The  clause.. 
shall  be  held  to  imply  absolute  warrandice  as  regards  the  lands 
and  writs  and  evidents. 

Comb,  a  X768  Erskine  Inst.  Law  Scot.  ir.  iii.  §  28  Where 
some  lands,, which  get  the  name  of  warrandice4ands^  are 
disponed  only  eventually  in  security  of  the  principal  lands, 

1 2.  Security  from  danger,  safely.  Obs, 
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I      xi5ij/A-/)'fMinThoms/'>-cffc*A(iw^(i828)III.84  My  mother 

j     ..IS  fled  forwarrandiseintoacaslell  of  hers,     1553-63  Becon 

I    Reliqucs  o/Rome  239  b,  .M  thoe  that  any  manner  of  goods 

with   violence  or  malice  beare  out  of  holy  Churche,  ..or 

house  of  Religion,  whiche  that  therein  is  layde  or  done  for 

warrandise  or  succoure  or  for  to  be  kepte.      1826  Scott 

I     Jrnl.  12  May,  Good  apartments,  .and  absolute  warrandice 

against  my  dreaded  enemies,  bugs. 

"Warrane,  obs.  f.  Warrant,  Warren. 
Warrant  (w9 'rant),  .r(^.l  Forms:  3-6  warant, 

5  warante,  warente,  3-5  ■waraimt,  (5  warawnt, 

6  warantte),  6  waraunte,  6-7  warraunt,  6 
warraunte,  6  warrante,  (7  Sc,  quarrente),  4- 
warrant ;  Sc,  and  north.  4-7  'warand,  4-5 
warande,  5  waronde,  (6  woran,  5  warrane, 
6-8  warran,  vi^aran,  ■warn),  4  warrande, 
varrand,  5  werrand,  4-  warrand.  [a.  OF. 
warant,  warand,  dial,  vnr,  of  guaranty  garant 
{mo^.Y ,  garant)  =  Vr.  garen-s,  gttiren-s,  Sp.,  Pg. 
garantej  It.  gnarentOj  Frankish  L.  wareuf^ 
warentcf/tf  7varanduSy  'Um ;  the  Teut.  source  is 
represented  by  MLG.  wai-cjid,  warent,  warranty, 
subst.  use  of  pres.  pple,  of  warcn  to  warrant  ( — 
OFris.  wara^  early  mod.Du.  waren  ;  early  mod.G. 
xvahren  in  legal  formulas,  from  LG.),  cogn.  and 
synonymous  with  OHG.  wercn  (MHG,  tveni, 
mod.G.  wdhreny  gewakren)  ;  cf.  MHG.  warj\ 
ware,  MDu.  7vare  fem.,  warranty,  and  the  synon)- 
mous  MH(i.  were  (mod.G.  wd/ire)  fem. 

The  afTmities  of  the  root  *7ver- :  *war-  in  these  words  are 
disputed :  see  K.  v.  Bahder  in  the  Deutsches  Worterbuck 
(Grimm)  s.vv.  IVa/tre,  U'a/ire,  Wuhren,  ll'iikren.\ 

I,  One  who  or  something  which  protects  or 
authorizes. 

fl.  A  protector,  defender.  Obs, 

a  XS25  Si.  Marker.  8  pu  art  iweddedes  weole  ant  wide- 
wene  warant.  a  1240  Lofsong  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  211  Beo 
mi  scheld  and  mi  warant  on  euche  halfe  a^ein  ^>es  feondes 
flon.  c  iy»o  Have  iok  nod-j  Cum  now  forth  with  me,  ..For 
nou  wile  y  youre  warant  be.  c  1330  King  of  Tars  455  Bi 
Mahoun,  and  bi  Termagaunt,  No  mon  schaf  be  heore  wa- 
raunt,  Emperourne  kyng  with  croun.  1375  Barbour  Urine 
II.  502  In  commownys  may  naiie  affy,  Bot  he  that  may 
thar  warrand  be,  ^  X400  Vwaine  ^  Gaw.  2583  For  hir  wa- 
rand mai  thou  noght  be,  Bot  thou  allane  fight  with  us  thre. 
£1440  Promp.  Pan'.  516,  i  Warant,  protector^  defensor, 
CX450  Lovf.i.ich  (/ra;7  xliv.  455  On  Goddis  Enemyes  now 
let  vs  gon  In  lesus  Name..Oure  warawunt  and  Oure  Go- 
vernour,  that  vs  wele  Save  In  Every  stour.  <t  1548  Kae.i. 
Chro'i.,  Hen.  /K,  8  The  kyng  craftely  perswaded  the  saied 
byshop  to  make  no  aiiswere,  for  he  would  be  his  warrant. 
X549-6a  Stebnhold  &  H.  Ps,  cxxi.  5  The  Lord  is  thy  war- 
rant alway,  The  Lord  eke  doth  thee  cuuer,  1567  Gude  -V 
Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  iii  Had  not  the  Lord  bene  our  warrant!, 
..Thay  had  us  all  on  liue  deuorit.  ax6oo  Capt,  Crt>*xv.  in 
Trans,  New  Shaks.  Soc,  (1880-6)  App.  54+  '  Lap  him  in  a 
shete ',  he  sayth,  'And  let  him  downe  to  me,  And  I  shall 
take  him  in  myarmej  His  waran  wyll  I  he,'  x6,.  Rising 
in  Northv'n.  in  Child  Ballads  III.  405/1  But  goe  to  the 
court  yet,  good  my  lord,  Take  men  enowe  with  thee;  If 
any  man  will  doe  you  wronge,  Your  warrant  they  may  be. 
a  1828  Charlie  Macphcrson  iv.  in  Buchan  Ballads  I.  86 
Jamie  M<=Robbie,likewiseWattie  Nairn,  All  ga'edwi' Charlie 
for  to  be  his  warran',  iBxg  Scott  Anne  ofG,  xi,  I  swear  to  thee 
..by  the  shoulder  of  my  horse,  and  the  edge  of  my  good 
sword,  I  will  be  thy  warrand  for  a  year  and  a  day. 

f  2.   A  safeguard,  protection,  defence.   Obs. 

0^x273  Luue  Ron  27  in  O.  E.  Misc.  94  Nis  non  so  riche  ne 
non  so  freo  pat  he  ne  schal  heonne  sone  away  Ne  may  hit 
neuer  Itis  waraunt  beo.  1338  R.  Brunne  Chron,  (1810)  183 
Himself  as  a  Geant  J>e  cheynes  in  tuo  hew,  pe  targe  was 
his  warant,  i>at  non  tille  him  threw.  ^  1450  Lovelich  Grail 
xii.  301  From  deth  thi  waraunt  this  \sc.  the  Cross]  schal  be, 
And  from  Alle  presonementis.  c  1450  Merlin  xxii.  408 
Whom  that  he  raught  a  full  stroke  was  so  harde  smyten 
that  noo  armure  was  his  warante  fro  deth. 

1 3.  Security  or  safety  from  one's  enemies ;  also 
a  place  of  refuge,  shelter,   Obs, 

X3..  Coer  de  L.  5749  Whom  that  he  ovyr-raught  that 
tyde,  Off  lyff  ne  was  her  waraunt  non.  1375  Barboi  r 
Bruce  vi.  422  Thai  that  saw  sa  suddandly  inat  folk  sa 
egirly  cum  prikand  Betuix  thame  and  thair  varrand.  Ibid. 
viii.  485  And  thai  mycht  help  thaim«self  no  thing,  Bot  fled 
to  varrand  quhan  thai  mocht.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xlvii. 
139  But  elecor,  that  was  ryght  swyfte  &  lyght,  fled  toward 
the  castel  for  his  waraunt.  1513  Douglas  Aineis  xi.  xvii. 
9  The  chiftanis.  .Socht  to  warrand  on  horsbak.  xso6  Dal- 
KVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T,S.)II.  119  Was  pro- 
uydet,  that  nane  of  Jngland  entir  into  Scotland,.. without 
his  kingis  letlres  for  his  defence  and  warran. 

fb.  7o  draw  to  warrant  (cf,  5) ;  to  resort  for 
protection  to  (a  person).  To  hold  in  or  to  warrant; 
to  keep  (subjects)  in  safety,  to  protect.   Obs. 

^1330  R.  Brunne  Chron,  Wace  (Rolls)  1472  Coryneus.. 
was  a  man  als  a  Geaunt,  Tyl  hyra  J?ey  drowe  alle  to 
waraunt.  1375  Barbour  Br^ice  xiii.  710  God  gtant  that 
thai,  that  cummyne  ar  Of  his  ofspring,  maynteyme  the 
land.  And  bald  the  folk  weill  to  warrand.  Ibid.  xx.  604 
The  gude  erll  gouernit  the  land,  And  held  the  pure  weill  to 
warand. 

1 4.  A  guarantor,  surety,  bail.  Sc.  Obs, 

i^yB  Acta  Doin.  Cone.  (1839)  6  i  Gife  ype  said  ser  Johne 
has  ony  vj>er  to  warand  him,  he  sail  haue  priuilege  to  call 
bat  warand.  t:iS75  Bal/onr's  Practicks  (1754)  320  Ane 
oeand  callit  and  persewit  for  the  singil  and  doubil  avail  of 
his  mariagCj  may  leasumlie  call  ony  persoun  for  his  war- 
rand, quha  IS  bund  and  obltst  to  warrand  him  thairanent. 
X609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.  iii.  xii.  52  Quhen  ane  challenges  fra 
the  buyer  anie  thing,  as  thifteouslie  stollen :  the  buyer  sould 
defend  him  anent  the  thift  alledged  against  him^  or  else  to 
alledge  and  call  ane  warand  there  anent. 

ft).  Assurance    given,   pledge,   guaranty,      /b 


WARRANT. 

tahe  warrant  on  oncselj  (?quasi-<i/'r^.),  to  pledge 
oneself,  make  oneself  responsible.   Obs, 

1460  Rolls  0/  Varlt.  V.  381/2  Prejudiciall  to  any.. Rati- 
fication Confirmation  or  Warante.  iS9i_  Shaks.  Two  Gent. 
II.  IV.  102  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hether. 
^^'^'^  Rich.  Ilf  IV.  23s  There  should'st  thou  finde  one 
heynous  Article,  Contayning  the  deposing  of  a  King,  And 
cracking  the  strong  Warrant  of  an  Oath.  1604  —  Oth.  iii. 
iii.  20,  I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  place.  1611  —  Cymb.  \. 
iv.  63  This  Gentleman,  at  that  time  vouching  (and  vpon 
warrant  of  bloody  affirmation)  his  to  be  more  Faiie,  Ver« 
tuous,..then  any,  the  rarest  of  our  Ladies  in  France.  i8s8 
Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxi,  I  can  take  warrant  upon  myself  for 
the  innocence  of  my  household  and  followers. 

5.  One  who  is  answerable  for  a  fact  or  state- 
ment ;  an  authoritative  witness.  +  To  draw,  take 
to  warrant',  to  appeal  to  as  evidence. 

For  to  vouch  to  warrant,  see  Vouch  v.  t, 

a  1300  Cursor  AI.  14651  He  \'0X  es  fader  of  heuen  king. , 
Him  drau  i  me  lo  mi  warand.  X3..  Guy  ll'anu.  547  pei  ich 
hir  loue,  blame  me  noman  ;  To  warant  ichil  drawe  atte 
frome  pat  loue  doJ>  me  J^ider  come.  1:1320  Sir  Trisir.  1539 
To  liis  waraunt  he  drou3  Hi>  schippe  and  alhis  pride. 
c\iy:i  Arth.  ff  Meri.  5229  I'e  Brut  per  of  is  mi  waraunt. 
?rt  1366CHAUCICR  Rom.  Roseb  This  may  I  drawe  to  waraunte 
[F.  trere  a gaiant\  An  author,  that  hight  Macrobts,  c  X4as 
WvNTOL'N  Cron.  1.  Prol.  116  For  few  wrytis  1  redye  fand 
That  I  couth  draw  to  my  warrand.  c  1480  Hf.nrvson  Fox 
Sf  IVol/ ii\Z  Wend  quhen  5e  will,  I  dar  be  warrand  now 
'I'hat  5e  sail  de  na  suddan  deith  this  day.  1583  StIbhes 
Anat.  Abus.  ii,  48  A  manifest  deceite  before  the  Lorde, 
and  one  daye  shall  be  answered  for,  I  dare  be  their  war- 
rante. X873  Browning  Red  Coit.  Nt.-cap  225  If  insufficient 
faith  have  done  thus  much, ..More  would  move  mountains, 
you  are  warrant. 

b,  A  conclusive  proof, 

ax45o  Le  Mortc  Arth.  1142  Thys  lettere  there-of  \sc.  of 
Lancelot's  innocence]  warannte  wolle  be.  i860  Hawthornk 
Trans/,  III.  ii.  21  Though  but  a  single  word,  and  the  first 
that  he  had  spoken,  its  tone  was  a  warrant  of  the  sad  and 
tender  depth  from  which  it  came. 

f  6.  One  whose  command  justifies  an  action.  Obs. 

0x300  Cursor  M.  14968  GaLs  fotte  hir  me,  if  animan  Lais 
apon  yow  hand  To  lette  yow,  ye  sai  yee  haf  pe  lauerd  to 
your  warand.  X579  Tomson  Calvin's  Sertn.  Tivi,  138/2 
You  are  not  here  in  your  own  proper  names,  men  shall  not 
be  your  warrants,  it  is  God  that  must  goutrne  aboue  al. 
i8ai  Scott  Kenilw.  xxii,  Janet,  alarm  the  house  !— Foster, 
break  open  the  door— I  am  detained  here  by  a  traitor! — 
Use  axe  and  lever,  Master  Foster — I  will  be  your  warrant ! 

7,  Command  or  permission  of  a  superior  which 
frees  the  doer  of  an  act  from  blame  or  legal  re- 
sponsibility ;  authorization,  sanction ;  an  act  of 
authorization, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18426  And  if  f>e  yate-ward  J>e  witstand, 
Sa  him  ^ou  has  ful  gode  warand.  X387  Trevisa  Higden 
(Rolls)  VU 1. 135  He  bygan  rabbisliche  to  passe  his  waraunt 
[L.  Jines  creditae  sibi  fotcstatis  peiuianier  excedere]  in 
absens  of  )>&  kyng.  c  1400  J^ule  St.  B<net  (Prose)  ii.  5  He 
{sc,  the  abbot]  ah  na  J?ing  at  cumande  bot  J?at  he  may  haue 
warant  at  god.  c  1440  Vork  Myst.  xvii,  67  For  haue  we  his 
wille  and  his  warande  pan  may  we  wende  with-outen  drede. 
1453  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  268/2  That  noo  Lttiers  Patentes. . 
be  made  hereafter,  but  by  Warrant  of  bill,  enselid  by  the 
Tresorer  of  Englond.  £^1480  Henry.son  Poems  IH.  173 
Now  wrang  hes  warrane,  and  law  is  bot  wilfulness,  1547-8 
Ordre  Comniun.  8  Where  as  he  hath  no  warrant  of  God's 
worde  for  thesame.  X563  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  \.  249 
This  present  ordinance  salbe  sufficient  warrand  to  thame. 
1575  GhScoic^K  Glasse  of  Govt. Wks.  1910  II.  15,  I. .have 
by  warrant  of  the  same  commission  brought  with  me  my 
Brother  Phylomusus.  1629  in  A.  J. 'Ritchie  Ch, St.  Baldred 
(1S80)  219  The  minister  ..  culd  not  gett  sik  quarrente  to 
punishe  the  prophaners  of  the  Sabbothe  in  tyme  of  draife. 
1635  D.  Dickson  Hebr.  x.  2.  log  Hee  that  is  purged  by 
Vertiie  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  hath  God's  Warrand,  to 
haue  a  quyet  and  peaceable  Conscience.  X637  Star  Chmiib. 
Decree  §  4  in  Arber  Milton's  Arct'P.  11  Eiiery  person  and 
persons,  which . .  shall  be  appointed  or  authorized  to  Licence 
Bookes,  or  giue  Warrant  for  imprinting  thereof.^  1651 
Houses  Leviath.  in.  xxxix,  That  Assembly,  which  is  with- 
out warrant  from  the  Civil  Soveiaign,  is  unlawful.  1683 
Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  84  That  it  was  Convenient  Warrant 
should  be  sent  from  this  board.  1855  Pbescott  Philip  11^ 
I.  V.  (1857)  85  The  Spanish  monarch  determined  to  ease  his 
conscience,  by  obtaining,  if  possible,  a  warrant  for  his  pro- 
ceedings from  the  Church  itself 

b.  A  token  or  evidence  of  authorization.     (Cf. 
branch  II.) 

13JJO  GowER  Con/.  I.  201  Thei.  .have  him  thilke  lettre  rad. 
Which  he  hem  sendc  for  warant.  X595  Q.  ElI2.  in  Rymer 
Foedera  (1705)  XVI.  282  And  thes  our  Letters  shall  be  your 
sufficient  Warraunt  and  Discharge  in  that  behalf.  i6xx 
Beaum.  &  Fl.  King  /y  no  K,  iv.  li,  Bac.  It  was  your  own 
command,  to  barr  none  from  him,  Besides,  the  Princess  sent 
her  ring  Sir,  for  my  warrant.  1614  in  Rymer  foedera  (1705) 
XVI.  767  Tothe  end  sufficient  Warrant  may  remaynehere  in 
our  Exchequer  for  the  Payment  of  the  said  Annuity,  our 
Pleasure  is.,  that  you  cause  a  Duplicate  of  the  said  Graunt 
to  be  sealed  with  our  said  Great  Seale,  and  the  same.. to  be 
sent  to  our  said  Exchequer.  1635  D.  Dickson  Hebr.  xi.  8. 
255  Fayth  is  willing  to  obey,  as  soone  as  it  seeth  a  Warrand. 
X87S  Stubbs  CfT«i/.  Hist.  l\.  xiv.  no  He  produced  an  old 
rusty  sword  and  cried,  '  See,  my  lords,  here  is  my  warrant.' 
C.  Scots  Law.  Jedge  and  warrant,  *  the  autho- 
rity given  by  the  Dean  of  Guild  to  repair  a  ruinous 
tenement'  (W.  Kell  Diet.  Law  Scot.). 

ijiSMorison'sDict.  Decis.  (1806)  XXXIII.  14521  Deacon 
Brownhill.. obtained  jedge  and  warrant  from  the  Dean  of 
Guild,  for  taking  down  and  rebuilding  a  ruinous  house. 
x8i6  G.J.  BELhCon/ui.  Law  Scot,  (1826  I.  750  The  judicial 
process  of  Jedge  and  Warrant  creates  a  real  burden  on  a 
burgage  tenement,  which  will  be  effectual  against  creditors 
and  purchasers. 

8.  Justifying  reason  or  ground  for  an  action, 
belief,  or  leeliug. 
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tS97  Hooker  F.ccl.  Pol,  v.  xxxv,  Sith  hi.'?  promise  is  out 
piaine  warrant,  that  in  his  name  what  we  aske  we  shall  re- 
ceyue.  1609  Alkx,  Hume  Admon.  365^  Wks.  (S.  T.  S.) 
176  Ve  wer  eschamed-.to  be  called  Lordis..\vhiche  wes  a 
takin  ye  had  no  guid  warrand  in  your  conscience  for  it. 
?  i6a3  Flktcher  Loves  Cine  iv.  iv,  Sen.  Nay  you  are  rude ; 
pray  you  forbear,  you  offer  now  .More  than  the  breeding  of 
a  Gentleman  Can  give  you  warraTit  for.  a  1628  Pkeston 
iVWc;  (L'ffj'/.  {1634)  413,  I  have  applyed  these  promises,  but 
upon  what  warrant,  upon  what  ground  have  I  done  it? 
1664  BuTLEi;  I/ut{,  II.  i.  786  But  for  a  Lady  no  ways  Errant 
To  free  a  Knight,  we  have  no  warrant  In  any  Authentical 
Romance.  1695  Woodw.aro  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  i.  2  Intend- 
*ing..nol  to  offer  anythinij  but  what  hath  due  warrant  from 
Observations,  a  1703  Hurkitt  On  y,  7'.,  John  xviii.  n 
Good  intentions  are  no  warrant  for  irregular  actions.  1781 
CowpER  Charily  183  Canst  thou.. Trade  in  the  blood  of 
innocence,  and  plead  Expedience  as  a  warrant  for  the  deed? 
i8a8  Scott  F.  M,  Perth  vii,  We  relate  it  as  it  is  given  by 
an  ancient  and  uniform  tradition,  which  carries  in  it  great 
indications  of  truth,  and  is  warrant  enough,  perhaps,  fur  ils 
insertion  in  graver  histories  than  the  present.  183a  Ht. 
Martineau  Demertira  ii.  23  But  that  they  will  die  out  the 
slave  history'  of  Europe  is  our  warrant.  1846  Trench 
Mirac.  xxi.  (1862)  333  Still  there  Is  no  warrant  for  ascribing 
to  them  such  treachery  here.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  xlvii, 
Florence  took  her  seat.. with  an  uneasiness  amounting  to 
dread.  She  had  no  other  warrant  for  it  than  the  occasion, 
the  exprc&sion  of  her  father's  face  [etcj.  x86s  Spencer 
First  Princ.  n.  iv.  §  53  (1875)  174  This  last  fact  naturally 
raises  the  question,  whether  we  have  any  higher  warrant  for 
this  fundamental  belief  than  the  warrant  of  conscious  in- 
duction.  1893  Daily  Netvs  15  Apr.  3/7  Another  painter 
who  repeats  himself  this  year,  but  with  more  warranty  is 
Mr.  Herbert  Marshall. 

t  b.  Phrases.  Of  {good)  warrant :  ?  held  in 
esteem,  important.  Out  of  warrant '.  tmlawftil.  Obs. 

In  quot  c  J330  the  sense  may  be  '  well-defended  ' :  of.  a. 

(ri33o  Arih.  ^  MerL  4210  Til  l?ai  com  to  Norhant,  A  fair 
cite  of  gode  waraunt.  1576  Charter  at  Thirkleby  Park 
(MS.),  Prouyded  also  that  nether  the  said  Henry  Procter,, 
shall  fell  or  cutt  doune  any  oke  trez  eshe  Irez  crabtrez  or 
other  wood  of  warrant.  i6oa  Shaks.  Ham.  ir.  i.  38  Marry 
Sir,  heere's  my  drift,  And  I  bcHeue  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant. 
1604  —  (7M.  I.  ii.  79^  I  therefore. .do  attach  thee,  For,, a 
pracii^er  Of  Arts  inhibited,  and  out  of  waaant. 

II.  A  document  conveying  authority  or  security. 

9,  A  writing  issued  by  the  sovereign,  an  officer  of 
state,  or  an  administrative  body,  authorizing  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  to  perform  some  act. 

Premier  s  tvarrant  (Cape  Colony),  an  order  given  by  the 
Premier  on  his  own  responsibility,  authorizing  expenditure 
for  the  public  service  in  some  sudden  emergency. 

a  1513  Fabyan  ChroH,  vii.  (iSii)  306  Then  this  abbot  gate 
a  warrant  of  the  kynge,  and  at  London  callyd  dyuerse  oflTy- 
cer»  before  hym,  for  to  yelde  to  hym  theyr  accompte.  1551 
in  Feuillerat  Revelt  Edw.  VI  (1914)  56  A  warraunt  from 
kynge  Edward  flTor  flfurnj shyng  of  .A  tr>eumfe.  a  1568 
KacHKH  •Schoiem.  it.  (Arb.)  154  Antonius  Triumuir,.  .whan 
Varros  name. .was  brought  in  a  schedule  vnto  him,  to  be 
noted  to  death,  he  toolce  his  penne  and  wrote  his  warrant 
of  sauegard  with  the.'-e  mu^t  goodlie  wordcs,  Viuat  Varro 
virdoctissitnus.  x68i  Folntaishall //m/.  C?i>«rf«  (Banna- 
tyne  Club)  73  He  had  coined  a  quantity  of  copper  beyond 
the  3000  stone  contained  in  his  Slajesties  warrands.  1711 
Swift  Let.  to  Ahp,  King  4  Jan.,  Air.  secretary  St  John.. 
told  me  from  Mr.  Harley  that  I  need  not  to  be  in  pain  about 
the  first-fruits,  for  the  wairant  was  drawn  in  order  towatd 
a  patent:  but  must.. take  up  some  time,  for  the  queen 
designs  to  make  a  grant  by  her  letters-patent.  1765  Bt..\cK- 
sTONK  Cc/w/w.  I.  ii.  171  As  soon  as  tlie  parliament  is  sum- 
moned, the  lord  chancellor., sends  his  warrant  to  the  clerk 
of  the  crown  in  chancery;  who  thereupon  issues  out  writs 
to  the  >heriflr  of  every  county,  for  the  election  of  all  the 
members  to  serve  for  that  county,  and  for  every  city  and 
borough  therein.  1800  Wkllisgton  in  Gurwood  Desp.  (1834) 
1. 150  Vou  will  easily  perceive  thedifference  in  the  warrant  and 
ill  the  other  papers  from  those  usually  given  for  a  General 
Court  .Martial.  x84a  Dickkns  Amgr.  Notes  iii.  The  indi- 
gent blind.. from  the  adjoining  state  of  Connecticut,  or 
from  the  states  of  Maine,  Vermont,  or  New  Hampshire, 
are  admitted  by  a  warrant  from  the  state  to  which  they 
respectively  belong.  1853  Stocqlkler  Milit.  Eniycl.y 
H'arrant,.  .^h-o  a  document  under  the  sign  manual,  to 
authorize  the  assembling  of  a  getieral  court-martial^  &c. 
1880  Aovr.  in  /gtk  dnt.  Apr.  697  The  general  provisions 
of  the  warrant  were,  that  military  rank,  rising  according  to 
length  of  service,  with  commensurate  pay  and  pension, 
should  be  given  to  all  who  entered. 

Pnn'erb.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  IVkistU  i.  (1871)  12  'A  war- 
rant scald  with  butter  '.'  as  we  say. 

t  b.  A  licence  to  go  abroad.  Obs, 

c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  I.  iii.  5,  I  have  i:ot  a  Warrant 
from  the  Lord^  of  the  Councell  to  travell  for  three  years  any 
where,  Rome  and  S.  Omer  excepted. 

+  c.  "Warrant-dormant :  see  Dobmaxt  a.  2  b. 

1423  Proc.  Privy  Cotsnc.  (1834)  III.  85  That  it  like  to  zour 
prace  to  graunt  letters  of  warant  dc>rmaunt..lo  the  seyd 
iVe-iorer  commaundyng  hym  to  pay  to  the  seyd  Thomas  the 
seyd  sommc  fro  tyme  to  tyme.  1551,  1614  [see  Dormant 
a,  2  bj. 
X^'  ^^ZS  Pagitt  Ciiristianogr,  i.  lii.  (1636)  208  A  nian 
may  haue  for  money  a  warrant  dormant,  or  dispensation 
to  commit  sinnes. 

10.  A  writ  or  order  issued  by  some  executive 
authority,  empowering  a  ministerial  officer  to  make 
an  arrest,  a  seizure,  or  a  search,  to  execute  a 
judicial  sentence,  or  to  do  other  acts  incident  to 
the  administration  of  justice.  In  early  use,  +  letter 
of  war}  ant, 

.See  also  BENCH-a'rtr/rtrt/,  Drath-warrast,  Press-war- 
rant, SzAKCH  •7vitrrant. 

a  1450  Mirk's  Festiat  53  He  ^eude  to  horn  ^at  haden  I>c 
lawc  of  lewes  to  kepe,  and  gete  hym  Icttyrs  of  warant,  forto 
take  and  bryng  all  crjsten  men  and  woynien .  bonden  ynto 
lerusalem,  forto  take  hor  dcth  ^Jer.     1464  Mann.  Af  Uousch. 


P^xp.  (Roxb.)  185  lohn  Boteler  of  Herwesche  is  on  of  the 
iij,  that  was  arested  at  the  same  towen  be  Pertones  warente. 
1538  in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monasteries  (Camden)  zoo  My  gude 
lorde,  if  that  5e  wold.. send  to  me  a  hunderyd  worans  for 
the  delyverans  of  a  hunderyd  ffreeres  that  [etc.],  Ihid.Xi 
ye  wold  l>e  so  gode  to  sende  to  me  iij.  or  iiij  waranties  with 
a  space  for  ther  namys,  1  wer  bonde  to  yow.  1595  Shaks. 
yohn  IV.  ii.  70  This  is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody  deed  : 
He  shew'd  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine.  i6jo  Rowlands 
iV/,  Raven  1,^  A  Warrant  to  a  Constable  was  sent,  Of 
-speciall  charge,  disorder  to  preuent.     i6ai  Fletcher  Filgr. 

III.  vi,  The  Justice  keeps  such  a  stir  yonder  with  his  Charges, 
And  such  a  coil  with  .warrants.  1613  Cockeram  ii,  A 
Warrant  to  commit  one,  Mittimus,  a  1634  Coke  lust,  iv, 
(1648)  176  One  or  more  lustice  or  lustices  of  Peace  cannot 
make  a  warrant  upon  a  bare  surmise  to  break  any  mans 
house  to  search  for  a  Felon,  or  for  -stoln  goods.  1635  Life 
Long  Meg  0/  Westminster  xv.  (1816)  24  Come  in,  master 
Constable, . .  let  me  see  your  warrant,  what  suspected  persons 
you  seeke  for  in  my  house.     1697  Concreve  Mourn.  Bride 

IV.  i,  Wherefore  a  Warrant  for  his  Death  is  sign'd.  1724 
W.  Hawkins /'/*'ajt>(>7t'«  ii.(ed. 2)117  The  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  seems  to  suppose,  That  all  Persons  who  are  committed 
to  Prison,  are  there  detained  by  Virtue  of  some  Warrant  in 
Writing.  I7a6-3X  Iinual  Rapin's  Hist,  Eng.  (1743)  II. 
XVII.  89  Which  made  her  sign  a  Warrant  to  send  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  to  the  Tower.  1835  Dickens  Sk,  Boz,  Parish 
v,  This  is  my  warrant  of  distress,  mum.  1836  Ibid.,  I'iiit 
to  Newgate,  When  the  warrant  for  a  prisoner's  execution 
arrives,  he  is  removed  to  the  cells,  [etc.].  1845  Disraeli 
Sybil  V.  ix,  'Ihere's  a  warrant  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  your  release.  1859  M-  Kincslev  G.  Hamlyn  vi,  Vou 
see,  I'm  in  trouble,  there's  a  warrant  out  against  me,  and  1 
must  fly.  1874  '  Max  Adelek  '  Out  of  Hurly-burly  xiv, 
It  was  a  constable  with  a  warrant  for  her  arrest.  1891  Latv 
J'iftfcs  XC.  373/1  The  magistrate  ..  granted  an  English 
warrant  on  which  the  prisoner  was  now  under  arrest. 

b.  General  warrant :  a  warrant  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  persons  suspected  of  an  offence,  no 
individual  being  named  or  particularly  described 
in  si>ecial. 

According  to  Blackstone,  the  practice  of  i.ssuing  general 
warrants,  founded  on  some  clauses  in  the  Acts  (of  Charles  1 1 ) 
for  regulating  the  press,  was  inadvertently  continued  after 
those  Acts  expired  m  1694,  and  (except  during  the  last  four 
years  of  (Juecn  Anne)  remained  down  to  1763.  In  that  year 
the  arrest  of  John  Wilkes  on  a  general  warrant  raised  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  .(^uch  warrants.  In  1765  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  decided  th.it  they  were  illeKal,  and  in  1766 
this  was  affirmed  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

1657  BulstrodeAVA  I.  146  Williams  lustice,  thisis  amo.-t 
perilous  example,  to  Dreake  a  mans  house  in  the  night,  by 
force,  and  by  vertue  of  a  generall  warrant.  1763  A.  B.  Let, 
7  May  in  GentL  J/<j^.  XXXIII.  246  Tlie  question, Whether 
a  Secretary  of  State  can  grant  a  general  warrant  against 
authors,  printers,  and  publishers,  without  naming  any  names 
..remains  yet  to  be  determined.  1766  Jrnls.  Ho.  Comnr. 
22  Apr.  753/2  Resolved, That  a  General  Warrant  for  .appre- 
hending the  .Vuthor,  Printer,  or  Publisher,  of  a  Libtrl  is 
illegal.  1769  Blackstone  Comm.  IV.  xxi,  288.  1843  Penny 
CycL  XXVfl.  3S0/1. 

11.  A  writing  which  authorizes  one  person  to  pay 
or  deliver,  and  to  another  to  receive,  a  sum  of 
money. 

For  dividend ivarrant, stiare  7varrant,  seethe  first  words. 

1433  Kolls  0/  Parlt.  IV,  439/1  Many  Warantis  come  to 
me  of  paiementz.  ?  1470  Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  I.  115 
He  had  it  [the  money]  in  grete  for  that  his  labour,  and  a 
warrant  made  to  Harre  Dogett  to  pay  yt.  1555  Kdkn 
Decoiies  II.  VII.  (Arb.)  127  A  warrant  to  thofiicers  of  his 
eschtrker  to  delyuer  hym  money  in  prestc.  1613  in  Ryiner 
Foedera  (1705)  XVI.  742  The  Somme  ol  Two  Thousand 
Pounds,  now  by  Warrant  of  our  Exchequer  appointed  to 
bee  delivered  unto  you.  1794  Rep,  Committees  Ho.  Comm. 
XII.  364  Warrant  for  the  Pay,  &c.  of  the  nth  Regiment  of 
Foot,  for  365  Days.  i8oa  C.  Ja.mes  MHit.  Diet.,  Warrant. 
. .  Likewise  a  document  with  the  sign  manual  attached  to  it, 
to  authorize  the  receipt  of  public  monies  at  thetreasury,&c. 
1855  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  xxi.  IV.  551  Sir  Thomas  Cook 
.  .had  merely  told  them  in  general  terms  that  he  had  been 
at  a  charge  of  twenty  three  thousand,  of  twenty  five  thou- 
sand,  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,.. and  his  colleagues  had... 
ordered  warrants  for  these  great  sums  to  be  instantly  made 
out.  191a  Times  19  Oct,  18/5  (Company's  report)  Third 
interim  dividend  of  75  per  cent,  (actual),  less  tax,  in  respect 
of  the  year  ending  December  31.  Warrants  will  be  posted 
on  January  14. 

1 12.  A  voucher,  certificate.  Obs, 

1433  Rolls  of  parlt.  IV,  455/1  Voure  Custumers..writeii 
no  Warants  in  discharge  of  youre  said  Merchantz.  1^ 
Hakluvt  Voy.  I.  172  He..caried  a  warrant  also  with  him, 
that  he  had  at  Sandwich  paid  the  custoine  due  vnto  our 
lord  the  king.  1598  Shaks.  M<rry  W.  1.  i.  10  .\iid  a  Gentle- 
man borne  (Master  Parson)  who  writes  himself  Arniigero, 
in  any  Bill,  Warrant,  Quittance  or  Obligation,  Armlgero. 

13.  A  form  of  receipt  given  to  a  person  who  has 
deposited  goods  in  a  warehouse,  by  assignment  of 
which  the  title  to  the  goods  is  transferred. 

i8a5  Act  6  Geo.  tV,  c.  94  §  2  Any  Person . ,  in  Possession  of 
any  Bill  of  Lading,  India  Warrant ,  Dock  Warrant, , .  Warrant 
or  Order  for  Delivery  of.  .Merchandize  described,  .in  the 
said  several  Documents.  1861  Times  to  July,  On  two 
occasions  in  September  last  he  had  received  warrants  for 
wine  of  the  bankrupt,  and  had  advanced  money  on  them 
without  charging  interest.  1864  A.  Miller  Coatbridge  27 
The  stock  of 'good  merchantable  brands' [of  ironjat  present  in 
store, represented  by  *  warrants'  is  280,000  tons.  1870  Act  ^^ 
^  34  Vict.  c.  97  Schedule,  [Stamp  Duties]  Warrant  for  Goods, 
003.  1875  Economist  2  Jan.  6/i  Scotch  pig  iron  (war- 
rants) per  ton.  103/.  1894  Daily  News  19  Mar.  3/7  Makers 
..have  very  little  stock,  the  bulk  of  the  iron  being  in  the 
shape  of  warrants.  191s  Pitman's  Commerc.  Encycl.  III. 
876  Iron  Warrants,  or  warrants  for  iron,  differ  from  war- 
rants for  other  goods,  since  by  the  custom  of  the  iron  trade, 
'  an  indorsee  of  the  warrant  obtains  the  goods  free  from  any 
vendor's  claim  for  purchase  money. 

14.  Mit.  and  Naval.    An    official    certificate   of 


appointment  issued  to  an  officer  of  lower  rank  than 
a  commissioned  officer.     Cf.  Warrant  Officer. 

1786  Grose  Miiit.  Antiq.  I.  316  note.  The  commissioned 
staff  officers  of  a  corps  of  infantry  are  the  chaplain,  adjutant, 
quarter  master,  and  surgeon.  The  surgeons  mates,  though 
reckoned  among  the  staff,  have  only  warrants  from  thecolonel. 
i8oa  C.  James  Milit.  Diet.,  Warrant,  a  writ  of  authoriiy 
inferior  to  a  commission:  thus  qu:^rterniasiers  are  wanant 
officacs.  1815  Falconer  s  Diet.  Maiifie  (ed.  Burney),  War- 
rant, the  name  given  to  a  sort  of  commission  orauthoiily 
to  those  officers  appointed  by  the  Navy-Board,  while  the 
authorities  granted  by  the  Admiralty  are  styled  commis- 
sions. 1858  SiMMONDs  Did.  'Jradty  Warrant, ..a.  commis- 
sion from  the  Admiralty  to  petty  officers  of  a  vessel  of  war, 

b.  Short  for  Warkant  Officer. 

1706  E.  Ward  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  74  He's  marry'd 
as  well  as  his  Brother  Warrants.  1904  Killing  Traffics  <V 
Discov.  349  She  kep'  a  little  hotel  for  warrants  and  noii- 
coms  close  to  Auckland. 

16,  Warrant  of  attoi'ney,  a  formal  document  by 
which  a  person  appoints  another  to  perform  certain 
acts  on  his  behalf:  =  Utter ^  power  of  attorney. 
See  Attor>ey2. 

1512  Act  4  Hen.  I  III,  c.  20  §  2  All  Warant  of  Atlourney 
made.. by  the  said  Kateryne  Agnes  and  Edward.. in  the 
said  Appelys  [shall]  be  utterly  voyde.  1747  Gentl.  Mag. 
XVII.  495/2  The  new  lord  mayor,  was  sworn  at  the  E.\. 
chequer  bar,  and  having  rt  corded  warrants  of  attorney  in 
the  proper  courts,  returned  to  a  magnificent  entertainment 
at  Guildhall.  1768  Blackstone  Comnt.  III.  xxiv.  397  It  is 
very  usual,  in  order  to  strengthen  a  bond -creditor's  security, 
for  the  debtor  to  execute  a  warrant  of  attorney  to  any  one 
empowering  him  to  confess  a  judgment . .  in  an  action  of  debt 
to  be  brought  by  the  creditor  for  the  specific  sum  due. 
1837  Dickens  IHcktv.  xx,  And  if  he  gives  us  a  warrant  of 
attorneyj  as  he  must  in  the  end,  I  know  his  employers  will 
see  it  paid.  1870  Act  33  (J-  34  Vict.  c.  97  Schedule,  [Stamp 
Duties]  Warrant  of  Attorney  to  confess  aid  enter  up  a 
judgment  given  as  a  security  for  the  payment  or  repayment 
of  money,  or  for  the  transfer  or  retransfer  of  stock.  See  Mort- 
gage,  &c. . .  Warrant  of  Attorney  of  any  other  kind,  o  10  o. 
III.  ?  Concrete  uses  of  sense  2, 

16.  north,  *  A  mill-dam  in  a  stream' (jE«^.  ZPw/. 
Diet,),     Now  written  warren. 

1406-7  Priory  of  Fine  hale  (Surtees)  p.  cxxxvii,  In  expensis 
pro  le  warand  pro  defensione  molendini  et  fleme.  i457-;jB 
Durham  Ace,  Rolls  (Surtees)  637  Et  sol.  eisdem  operanti- 
bus  apud  le  Warraunte  Molendini  Abbathie.  1531-*  Dur- 
ham Househ.  Bk.  (Surtees)  82  Ad  molendinum  de  Sheylez, 
..super  le  warrant  ibidem.  1901  Durh.  Ace.  R  oils  [Surtees) 
III.  Gloss.,  li-'arraunte.  Millers  in  Durham  and  Nortli 
^'orkshire  say  that  the  '  Warrant  *  is  the  mill-dam,  and  that 
it  is  pronounced  War'n'...So  Halliwell,  '  Warren-head,  a 
dam  across  a  river  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Northuni* 
berland '. 

tl7.  Archeiy.  (^See  quot.).  Obs. 

1688  Holme  .-i //«(»«:»>  III.  xvii.  ^Roxb.)  117/1  The  War- 
rants, are  Knots  in  a  Bow,  which  are  left  strong  there  for 
the  securiiig  of  it. 

rV.  18.  attrib.  and  Comb..,  as  (sense  9^  warrant' 
book  \  ^sense  13)  tvar rant- market^  slock;  (sense 
1 4)  warrant  machinist,  mechanician,  rank ; 
warrant  holder,  a  tradesman  who  has  written 
authority  to  supply  goods  to  the  household  of  the 
king  or  a  member  of  the  royal  family  ;  +  warrant- 
man  (see  quot.  1746) ;  fwarrant-parol,  a  judicial 
sentence  given  by  word  of  mouth. 

1873  Naime  Peerage  Evid.  (1874)  14  Do  you  produce  from 
the  General  Record  Office  a  *Wanant  Book  for  Scotland, 
containing  entries  of  the  date  of  January  1681  ?  I  do.  1893 
/^aily  Ne7vs  12  June  5/8  The  Association  of  her  Majesty's 
and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales's  'Warrant  Holders. 
1903  Monthly  Rev.  Aug.  93  Adniir.il  Melville,  in  his  report 
dealing  with  the  *wairant  machinists  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
says  [etc.].  1746  Rtp.  Committees  Ho,  of  Comm,  II.  100 
But  the  real  Charge  being  greater,  as  there  are  a  Number  of 
fictitious  Names  allowed  upon  the  Muster  Rolls  by  Warrant, 
called  'Warrant-men.  1896  Daily  Netvs  28  Dec.  3/7  The 
Cleveland  ^warrant  market  has  been  stronger,  and  40s.  lod.  is 
asked  by  sellers.  1906  Dailv  Chron,  12  Apr.  6/7  (A  stoker] 
eligible  for  advancement  to  the  rank  of  "warrant  mechanician. 
i6cMj  Holland  Amm.  Mareell.  363  And  by  this  ^warrant- 
parol  {i.,  hoc  elogio]  the  eloquent  man  lost  his  life.  ,1903 
Daily  Chron.  9  Nov.  3/2  Boys  passing  through  training 
ships,  .can  ultimately  reach  'warrant  ranlc. 

Hence  fWa'rrantsliip  =  Guaranteeship. 

170a  Anguis  in  Herba  63  There  is  but  one  way  to  warrant 
this  Peace ;  and  that  is,  we  must  enter  into  a  League  of 
Warrantship  with  the  Emperor,  the  Empire,  the  Dutch, 
and  all  other  Nations. 

Warrant  (woTant),j^. 2  Mining.  Also  warren. 
[Of  obscure  origin  ;  perh.auseof  prec]  Under-clay. 

1847-SQ  Halliwell,  Wa>rant,  the  bottom  of  a  coal-pit. 
1871  A.  H.  Green  Coal  (Manch,  Sci.  Lect.,  Ser.  11)  5,  I  think 
in  Lancashire  that  you  know  it  (the  under-clay]  by  the 
name  of  'warrant',  or  *seat  earth*.  1883  Gresley  Gloss. 
Coat-mining,  Warrant;  Warren  or  Warren  Earth. 

tWaxrant,  a-  Obs,  rarerK  [f.  War  v.+ 
-ANT.]    WarrinjT,  conflicting. 

1606  Wakner  Alb.  Eng.  XV.  c.  396  How  many  seuerall 
Lawes  at  once  had  Britaine  long  agoe?  The  Britons  theirs, 
the  Romanes  theirs,  the  Picts  and  Scots  also...Biit  that  I 
know  be  lawes  in  force  for  Sabbaths,  feasts  of  Saints,  For 
Fasts,  for  Vagrants,. .  1  should  haue  thought  those  too  pro- 
phane  and  warrant  lawes  had  bin.  So  common  and  so  vn- 
contrould  is  sufferance  of  such  sin. 

Warrant  (w9Tanl),  v.  Pa.t.  and  pa.pple. 
warranted,  Porms :  3  warantye,  waraunti, 
4  waranti,  4-5  warente,  5-6  warent,  4-5 
warante,  4-7  warant,  4-6  waraunt,  5-6  war- 
raunt, (6  -e),  5  warawnt,  6-7  warrants,  5-  war- 
rant :  Sc.  and  north.  4-5  warand(e,  5  werrand, 
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6  warrande,  (7  pa,  ppU.  warand),  8  warran, 
5-  warrand  {cccas.  written  wand  etc.).  [early 
ME.  warantj  ivarafttit  warattd,  a.  OF.  ivarantirj 
waratidir,  dial,  variants  oi g{it)firanUrj  ^{u)aran- 
air  ^naod.F.  garafUir)  *=  Pr,  garentir,  gidrcniiry 
Sp.,  Pg.  garaniir^  It.  guarantire,  gttareniire ;  a 
Com.  Rom.  formation  on  the  sb. :  see  \Varraxt/^.1] 

fL  trans.  To  keep  safe  from  danger,  to  pro- 
tect   Qow^X.from.  Obs. 

c  1J75  Five  Joys  0/  the  Virg.  9  in  O.  E,  Misc.  89  Bidde 
we  vre  louerd  crist  J>at  hire  warantye.  c  1x90  Magdalen 
40  in  5.  Eng,  Leg,  463  lesu  crist  of  heouene  of  heom  habbe 
merct  And  for  is  names  seouene  fram  helle  heom  waraunti  I 
13..  A'.  Alls.  21^1  (Laud  MS.),  AIisaunder..bad  hem  be 
hardy  &  noWng  drede  He  wolde  hem  warant  in  euery  nede. 
13.,  Guy  ii'a>-:v.  4415  Sei»J>e  J>ou  no  mijt  noiijt  waranti  me, 
Whar-to  schuld  y  serui  |>e.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  u.  504  For 
he  Thaim  fra  thar  fais  mycht  nocht  warand,  Thai  turnyt  to 
the  tothir  hand.  ri386  Chaucer  rard.  T.  Prol.  10  Oure 
lige  lordes  seel  on  my  patenle  That  shewe  I  first  my  body 
to  warente,  c  1400  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  ii,  If 
he  hath  a  deere  t»at  be  his  felawe,  he  leueth  hym  to  J>e 
houndes  in  entente,  J>at  he  may  warrant  hymselfe.  £^1450 
LovEUCH  Merlin  3498  What  good  Man  was  he  lliat  from 
the  deth  warawnted  the?  CX450  Merlin  ii.  25  Yef  ye  will 
leve  me,  ye  shal  warant  youre  owen  Ij-ves.  C1470  Hfnkv 
/^o/^z^^  vtn.  973  WictaiU  as  than  was  naytie  Icfi  in  the  land, 
Bot  in  houssis  quhar  it  mycht  be  warrand.  c  1489  Caxton 
Sonnes  o/Aymon  i.  19  Hym  I  beseche  to  kepe  and  waraunt 
tbee..from  evyl.  1489  —  Paytes  of  A.  1.  x.  28  lullus  cesar 
y*  for  to  waraunt  his  owne  lyf  sauf  dide  swimme  in  y«  see. 
1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xix.  14  This  commoun  weill 
quhat  wicht  sal  now  warrand,  Sen  be  is  gone,  that  Gouernd 
vs  befoir.  1589  R.  Harvev  PL  Perc.  (1500)  8  We  shall 
speakeso  longofthediuellin  test,  that  he  shall  come  amongst 
vs  in  good  earnest :  God  warrant  vs  [they  crossed  them- 
selves on  saying  this],  x6oo  Shaks.  A.  Y.  X.  iii.  \\\.  5 
Clo[wne].  Doth  my  simple  feature  content  you?  Aud. 
Vour  features,  Lord  warrant  vs:  what  features? 

t  b.  Of  armour:  to  protect  physically.  Ods. 

c  1450  Merlin  x.  162  He.  .smote  a  knyght  so  sore  that  ther 
was  noon  armoure  myght  hym  warante.  c  1475  Partenay 
2237  A  pajTiym  to  smyte  went  he  forth  Anon,  hym  not 
warented  hames  ne  helme  Aboute.  c;  1500  Melusine  xxL 
X36  For  hys  barneys  coude  neuer  waraunt  byni. 

+  C,  With  inverted  construction  :  To  keep  off 
(enemies) yV(7M  a  person.  Obs. 

1586  Eari.  Levcester  Corr.  (Camden)  431  For  who  can 
warrant  these  villaines  from  her  [Q.  Eliz.],  if  that  person 
(Mary  Q.  Scots]  Hue,  or  shall  liue,  anie  time  ? 

2.  Law.  a.  To  guarantee  the  security  of  (land, 
possessions  to  a  person). 

1406  in  Reg,  Mag.  Sig.  Scot,  idzy  ij^^^  ^  °^'^^  ^^  "^X  ^Vris 
tokcpand  warandanddefende  thasaid  landistothesaid  Jon. 
X440  in  Cartul.  S.  Nicholai  Aberdon.  (New  Spalding  Club) 
I.  II  And  I. .all  ye  forsaid  landes..againis  all  dedelik  s:il 
warand  acquit  and  defend  for  evyr.  c  1450  Godsio^v  Reg. 
82  The  forseyd  Dame  Margery,  .warentyd  the  fore-seyd  ij 
acris  of  londe..to  the  for-seyd  Richard.. a-geynst all  pepull, 
149$  Acl  ir  //en.  F//,_c  47  §  i  You.. be  not  bounden  to 
waranttbe  seid  Manoris..by  reason  of  any  warantye  com- 
prised in  the  same  lettres  patentes.  1551  Rental  Bli.  Cupar 
Angus  (1880)  II.  71  We.. sail  warrand,  acquiet,  and  defend 
this  our  present  assedatioun,  ..to  the  saidis  personis.  1564 
Absir.  Protocols  Tojvn  Clerks  Glasgoiv\\%q())  IIL50  Robert 
sail  warrande  the  saidis  reversioune.-fre  of  all  byrwnnyn 
annuallis.  1570  Jewel  View  Seditious  Bi/llWks.  1848  VII. 
256  Was  not  the  crown  due  to  her  [Elizabeth],  .by  the  laws 
of  this  realm?  did  not  her  father  warrant  it  to  her  by  will, 
as  his  daughter?  z6z8  in  Cramond  Ann.  Ban^(tBgi)  h  58 
He  to.. warrand  the  grein  yeird  and  ground  thereof  to  be 
uncassin  up  or  riwin  or  away  carried.  1642  Perkins'  Prof. 
Bk.  ii.  §  176.  78  If  this  acre  bee  warranted  unto  them,  this 
warranty  is  good. 

+  b.  To  t.>e  surety  for.   Obs. 

1^78  (see  Warrant  sb.^  4].  1609  Skenk  Reg.  Mag.  13  Gif 
anie  thing  thifieouslie  stollen,  is  challenged  be  a:iie  man  ; 
and  be  quha  is  challenged,  ailedgesane  Priest  for  his  warant; 
and  the  Priest  will  willinglie  warant  the  samine, 

O,  To  give  warranty  of  (title) ;  to  give  warranty 
of  title  to  (a  ]>erson).  Also  with  the  land  as  obj. 
Cf.  to  vouch  to  warrant'.  Vouch  v.  i. 

1 1475  Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  I.  159  Yowre  master- 
chyp  muste  warent  hym  agaynst  al  men.  1480  Acta 
Dom.  Cone.  (1S39)  51/2  pe  said  vmfra  sail  warand  l>e 
said  macolme  ^e  said  landis  of  W.  1488  Acta  Dom. 
Audit.  (1839)  123/2  He  haid  deliuerit  ^e  said  malez  to  him, 
and  berfore  askit  him  to  Werrand  him  J^erintill.  1^4  tr- 
Littleton's  Tenures  34  He  ought  lo  warrante  bi:^  tenaunt 
whan  he  is  impleaded  of  the  landes  holden  of  liini.  1579 
Expos.  7Vr;/«  Z,a7f  53  b,  Where.. the  tenaunt  in  hys  aun- 
swere  and  plee,  voucheth  or  calleth  for  anie  nianne  to  war. 
rant  his  title.  1845  Williams  Real  Property  (1877)  45  The 
tenant  then  alleged  that  this  third  person  had  warranted 
the  title. 

3.  With  obj.  and  complement  or  inf. :  To 
guarantee  (goods,  an  article  sold  or  made)  to  be 
of  the  quality,  quantity,  etc.  specified. 

X387  Charters  etc  Edin.  (1871)  36  The  qwilkc  werke  the 
forsaide  masounys  sal  warande  watir  thicht.  1484  Caxtom 
Fables  of  Al/once  iii,  This  Ryche  man  thenne  sold  his  oylle 
to  the  marchaunts  and  waraunted  eche  toune  al  ful.  1530 
Palsgr,  771/2, 1  warant,  as  a  marchaunt,  or  seller  dothe  his 
ware  that  it  is  good.  Je  pleuuis.  x6oa  Fllbkcke  ist  Pt. 
Parall.  ^  If  a  mans  seruant  sell  to  one  certaine  clothe,  and 
warrant  it  to  ]>ce  of  a  ceruine  length  the  Action  will  lye 
against  the  Maister  oncly.  1608  /'ennyless  /^arl.  Thread. 
bare  Poets  $  23  Bow  bell  in  Cheapside,  if  it  break  not,  shall 
be  warranted  by  Letters  Pattents  to  ring  well.  174*  Fiei.di.sg 
y.  Andrews  I.  xvi,  Perhaps  you  nwy  sell  them  by  adver- 
tising  the  manuscript  sermons  of  a  clergyman  lately  deceased, 
all  warranted  originals,  and  never  printed.  1789  W,  H. 
Marshall  (jloui-.  I.  351  'Will  you  warrant  them  siddow 
1=  tender]? '  'm,  the  ordinary  question  asked  on  buying  peas 
for  lx>iling.     1837  Dickens  /'ickw.  v, '  Not  the  slightest  fear, 
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sir,'  interposed  the  li6stler.  '  Warrant  him  quiet,  sir.*  18^8 
—  Dombey  xxix,  One  French  roll  rasped,  one  egg  new  laid 
(or  warranted  to  be).  1886  C.  Scholl  Phrascol,  Diet.  II. 
832  Warranted  free  from  adulteration.  Ibid.,  The  colors  of 
ail  stuffs  warranted  fast. 

Jig.    1809-xo  Coleridge  P'rlend  (1866)  131,  I  could  almost 
venture  to  warrant  our  patriot's  publications  innoxious.   1865 
W.  G.  Palgrave  Arabia  Ii.  176,  I  would  not  warrant  the 
numerical  precision  of  this  statement. 
b.  To  promise  under  gunrantees. 

1849  Freese  Comm.  ClasS'bk.  63  Ship  warranted  to  sail  on 
or  before  loth  August  next.  1886  C.  Schoi-L  PhrascoL  Diet. 
II.  832  We  warrant  the  vessel  will  be  loaded  by  the  time 
spec  i  lied. 

4.  To  guarantee  as  true,  make  oneself  answerable 
for  (a  statement). 

a.  with  clause  as  obj.  Chiefly  in  i)hrase  I  war- 
rant, I  will  (/*//)  warranty  often  used  coUog.  as  a 
mere  expression  of  strong  belief  =  '  1*11  be  bound  '. 

13..  Coerde  L.  3523  Kyng  Richard  .schal  waraunt,  There 
is  no  flesch  so  noryssauni,.  .As  ilic  bed  off  a  Sarezyn.  13. , 
Northern  Passion  245/39*  P^  knightes.'^aid  :  *we  will  warand 
|>at  ioseph  es  in  his  awind  land.'  c  1400  Yivaine  ^  Ga7v, 
1049  Madame,  sho  said,  i  dar  warand  A  genteler  lord  es  none 
lifand.  c  1440  York  Myst.  x.vxiii.  384  Heswounesorsweltes, 
I  swarand.  C1460  To-vncley  Myst.  xxiii.  484  Haue  here  the 
draght..And  I  shall  warand  it  is  not  swete.  rtiS33BERNERS 
Iluon  Ii.  172  Or  it  be  lialfe  a  yerepast  I  waraunt  thou  shalt 
liaue  a  horse.  1598  Shaks,  Merry  W.  11.  i.  76,  I  warrant  he 
liath  a  thousand  of  these  Letters.  Ibid.  111.  iii.  174  He 
warrant  wee'le  vnkennell  the  Fox.  Ibid.  iv.  v.  114  And  haue 
not  they  suffer 'd?  Yes,  I  warrant.  1677  I^adv  Chawortk 
in  12th  Rep.  /list.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  37  -All  from  Court 
say  the  House  will  infallibly  sit,  but  none  dares  warrant  liow 
long.  X715  De  Foe  Fant.  Instruct.  \.  iv.  (1841)  I.  88,  I 
warrant  she  kissed  thee.  174a  Fielding  y.  Andrews  iv.  v, 
He.. refused,  saying  he  could  walk  by  its  side,  and  he'd 
warrant  he  kept  up  with  it.  1786  Uurns  Earnest  Cry  xiii, 
Dempster,  a  truc'blue  Scot  I'se  warran.  1794  Mrs.  Kad. 
CLWVKMyst.  Udylpho  xxvii,  I  heard  oneof  the  soldiers,  .say 
to  his  comrade,  that  he  would  warrant  they'd  brin^  home  a 
rare  deal  of  booty,  i860  Dickens  Ihuomnt.  Trav.  ix,  Some 
chapel  where  she  comforts  herself  with  brimstone  doctrine,  I 
warrant.  1864  Tennvson  £"«.  ArdenS^y,  1  warrant,  man, 
that  we  shall  bring  you  round. 

b.  with  obj.  and  complement,  inf.,  or  clause; 
also  with  ellipsis  of  the  complement,  arch, 

1377  Langi-  p.  pi.  B.  xviii.  46  *  Crucifige,'  quod  a  cacche- 
poUe  *  I  warante  hym  a  wicche  ',  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxjx. 
373,  I  warande  hym  wakande.  f  1520  Skelton  JSIagnyf. 
1835  Nay  fole,  1  warant  her  blode  warme.  153Z  Tinuai.k 
Expos.  v~vii.  Matt.  (?  1550)  93,  I  warrante  hym  synge  masse 
on  the  next  daye  after  as  wel  as  hedyd  before.  1607  Shaks. 
Cor.  V,  ii.  IIS  A  Noble  Fellow  I  warrant  him.  1684  Bunyam 
Pilgr.  11.  (1879)  210,  I  will  warrant  her  a  good  Huswife, 
quoth  he  to  him.self.  1751  F.  Coventry  Pompcy  the  Little 
I.  xi.  100  \Vhy  don't  they  send  out  V-m-n  with  a  strong 
Fleet..?  I  warrant  him,.,  he  would  not  leave  a  Harbour  or 
a  Ship  in  France.  1884  Tensvson  Beckct  v.  ii,  Becket. 
Doth  he  remember  me?    Rosammul.  I  warrant  him. 

c.  with  neut.  pronoun  as  obj.  (sometimes  pleo- 
nastic).   Now  dial. 

a  1400  Sir  Perc.  1843  Here  mone  I  stande,  Fora  faute  that 
be  fande,  That  salle  I  warande  Is  my  mosle  mone.  i^i47S 
Kau/Coil^ear\22  Thow  art  vncourtes,  that  sail  1  warrand. 
1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  11.  iv.  59  Nay  lie  not  warrant 
that:  for  I  can  speake  Against  the  thing  I  say.  1719  De 
Foe  C^-wjf^tf  II.  (Globe)  493  They  told  me,  like  Seamen,  they'd 
warrant  it  they  would  come  off  again.  1877  //olderncss 
Gloss,  s.v.  Wand  it,  He'll  come  tiv  a  bad  end  yan  o'  these 
days,  Ah '11  wand  it  he  will. 

d.  With  sb.  as  obj. :  To  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
(an  opinion), 

c  137S  Sc,  Leg.  Sainls  xxi.  {Clement)^^^  Opuni^'onys  ware 
sere,  .bot  I  dare  nane  of  \>zmz  warand. 

■f  e.  To  promise  or  predict  as  certain.  Also,  of 
a  thing :  To  be  a  sure  presai^e  of.    Obs. 

1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  \\,  v.  95  True  j  and  thou  seest,  that 
I  no  Issue  haue,  .^nd  that  my  fainting  words  doe  warrant 
death.  Ibid.  v.  v,  46  Beside,  his  wealth  doth  warrant  a 
liberal  dower.  1639  in  Vcrney  Aleni.  (1907)  L  106  My 
frenchman . .  tells  me  he  will  warrant  I  shall  spea!;  it  [  F'rencb] 
perfectly  before  we  draw  into  the  field  !  1663  R.  RIathew 
Unl,  Alch.  160  He.  .willed  me  to  get  good  Oyl  of  Amber, 
and  drink  three  or  four  drops  in  the  morning  fasting,  and  he 
would  warrant  my  recovery.  x8ai  Scott  Keniliv.  .will, '  My 
son,'  replied  the  astrologer,  *  let  me  remind  you,  I  warranted 
not  his  death '. 

ff.  To  undertake,  pledge  oneself  to  do  some- 
thing.    Also  with  neut.  pronoun  as  obj.   Obs.  rare. 

13. ,  Seuyn  Sages  (W.)  m  Bot  for  to  iere  him  I  warand, 
AU  niekil  als  lie  mai  vnderstand.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xIx. 
355  Cayph,  5a,  and  felawes,  wayte  J^at  lie  be  ay  wakand. 
ii  Miles.  ?is  lorde,  |jat  warant  will  wee  !  1532  More  Confut, 
Tindale  Wks.  630/x  Yet  liys  grace  and  good  wyll  he  hath 
warr  unted  neuer  to  take  from  lliein, 

6.  To  give  (a  person)  assurance  of  a  fact.  Chiefly 
in  /  {Til)  warrant  you i  used  colloq.  —  *  I  warrant  * 
in  4  a. 

c  1510  Skelton  Magnyf.  506,  I  shall  the  warent,  As  long  as 
1  lyue,  thou  haste  an  heyre  parent.  1529  More  Dyal.  xiv. 
19/2  There  be  many  such  I  warrant  you  y*  neuer  cum  to 
light.  1599  B.  JoNSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  iv.  i,  The  very  march- 
pane  of  tlie  court,  I  warrant  you?  163a  Lithgow  Trav.  x. 
454,  I  warrant  you  (sayd  he)  I  shal  lodge  him  well  enough. 
1670  Eachard  Cont.  Clergy  13  A  forward  boy,  (cries  the 
scnoobmaster),.be  proves  a  brave  clergyman,  I'll  warrant 
you.  i68q  Seldt-n's  Table.talk  17,  I. .warranted  him,  if  he 
would  folfow  my  directions,  to  Cure  him  in  a  short  time, 
17x1  Bl'dgei.l  sped.  No.  77  P  6,  I  warrant  you  he  is  now 
thrusting  his  short  Face  into  some  Coffee-house  about 
'Change.  ^vj-^S  I^k  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  25,  I 
warrant  him,  let  us  but  go  up  the  height  of  St.  Helena,  we 
will  boon  reach  the  Rioae  la  Plata.  1777  Johnson  Let.  to 
Mrs,   J'hrale  25  Oct.,  CictrK'.  I  warrant  you,  wilt  do  well 
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enough,  1799  Soutfiev  To  n  Spidc*-  Iv,  I'll  warrant  thee 
thouMt  dram  His  life-blood  dry.  i8a6  Scuti  Woodst.  xi, 
Sent  him  to  share  with  us,  I'se  warrant  ye.  1835  J.  Poole 
Sk.  <5r  Recoil.  1.37  '  He  be  vive  mile  off  by  now.'  '  Vouare 
certain  of  that?  '  I  warrant  'ee,  zur.'  .\x.  this  assurance  I 
feltathrobof  joy.  1860W.  W.Reaue  Liberty  1 1  all  \\.  136 
Many's  the  horn  of  old  Pharoah  ale  have  I  mopped  up  in 
their  brick  floor  kitchens,  I  warrant  'ee. 

^i  b.  /  warrant  me  (originally  quasi-arir/;.)  = 
*  I  warrant',  '  I'll  be  bound  '. 

i8*S  Scott  Talisni.  xviii.  And  I  warrant  nie  thou  wouldst- 
have  another— in  requital,  ha?  1826  Disraeli  I'.  Greyw.'x, 
No  enemy  with  the  girls,  I  warrant  me. 

6.  To  attest  the  truth  or  authenticity  of;  to 
authenticate. 

1598  Maksto:j  Sco.  Vil/anie  x.  H  4  At  least  what  ere  he 
sayes  Is  warranted  by  Curtaine  plaudeties.  1599  Shaks. 
Much  Ado  IV.  i.  168  Friar...'i'Tvthi  not  ..my  obseruations. 
Which  with  experimental  scale  dotli  warrant  The  tenure  of 
my  booke;..If  this  sweet  Ladle  lye  not  guiltlesse  heere. 
\6oo  Chester  PL,  Banes  13  This  moonkcln  pagenies  set 
fourth. .the  old  and  newe  testament,. Interminglinge  there- 
with., some  thinge,  not  warranted  by  any  writt.  1617  Mokv- 
SON  /tin.  II.  8,  1  purpose  to  write  nothing  which  is  not 
warranted  . .  by  I^etters  interchanged  betweene  the  States  of 
England  and  Ireland,  or  like  authenticall  writings,  t;  1620 
Fletcher  False  One  Prol.,  New  Titles  warrant  not  a  Play 
for  new,  The  Subject  being  old.  1635  Swan  Sfiec.  M.'w.  §  2 
(1643)  66  The  truth  of  it  wa-s  never  questioned,  but  warranted 
\jy  all  antiquitie.  1649  Mh.ton  Eikon.  xi.  109  Antiquity 
that  adds  or  varies  from  (he  Scripture  is  no  more  warranted 
to  uur  safe  imitation  then  what  was  done,  .at  Trent.  1700 
Locke  Hum.  Und.  iv.  xix.  §  15  (ed.  4)  427  Reason  warrants 
it,  and  we  may  safely  receive  it  for  true.  1769  Bi.ackstone 
Comm.  IV.  xxiii.  305  Wherever  any  capital  offence  is  charged, 
the  same  law  requires  that  the  accusation  be  warranted  by 
!  (he  oath  of  twelve  men,  before  the  party  shall  be  put  to 
:  answer  It.  1855  Macaulav  /list.  Fng.  xix.  IV.  287  l"hat  it 
Ihis  confession]  was  genuine  could  not  be  doubted  :  for  It 
was  warranted  by  the  signatures  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
j    tlngulshed  military  men  living. 

tb.  with  clause  as  obj.  or  with  obj.  and  com- 
plement. Obs, 
i  1591  Shaks.  Tivo  Gent.  11.  vil.  71  A  thousand  oathes,  an 
■  Ocean  of  his  teares, . .  Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  J*rotheus, 
]  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  \.  ii.  §  2  Experience  doth  warrant, 
;  tliat  both  in  persons  and  In  limes,  there  hath  beene  a  meet- 
i  ing  and  concurrence  in  learning  and  Armes.  ^  1655  Moufet 
,  &  Bennet  Healtlt's  hnproz\  (1746)  189  Experience  warrant- 
,    etii  them  [Martinets]  a  dainty  and  good  Meat. 

t7.  To  furnish  (a  j>erson)  with  a  guarantee  or 
assurance.  Const,  of,  or  with  subord.  clause.  Obs. 
iS48Geste  Pr.  Masse  K  ij,  The  cause  why.  .they  sacrifyce 
and  praye  for  thee  dead,  was.. partly  to  assure  &  warrant 
the  suruyuers  at  the  remembraunce  of  the  good  &  blesful 
estate  of  the  deceased.  1569  Newton  Cicero'' s  Okie  Age  23 
Young  men  also  are  subject  to  the  same,  and  cannot  warrant 
themselves  of  health,  no  more  than  old  men  can.  15^ 
Shaks.  Cont.  Err,  1.  L  140  And  happy  were  I  in  my  timelie 
death,  Could  all  my  trauells  warrant  me  they  hue.  1597 
Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixvii.  §  4  They  being  the  first  that 
were  commaunded  to  rcceiue  from  him,  the  first  which  were 
warranted  by  his  promise  that  [etc.]. 

fb.  \Vith  double  obj.  :  To  guarantee  or  ensure 
(a  jierson  something).  Also,  to  promise  (a  person 
something)  as  certain.   Obs. 

a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  /F8  b.  The  Duke  biddyng  him 
to  be  of  good  comfort  and  out  of  fear  warranttd  him  his 
lyfe.  X568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  488  Warrantyng  him  a 
famous  victorie.  1574  tr.  l^larhmtfs  Apocalips  6  For  what 
can  a  man  find  in  worldly  writers  too  warrant  himselfe  salua- 
lion  by?  158a  Stanvhlrst  Aineis  i.  CArb.)  25  No  worldly 
corncr.cantheymsecuriiye warrant,  i^z Pagit t' s Heresiogr. 
Kp.  Ded.,  Vour  present  annual  authority  cannot  warrant 
your  Lordship  that  effect.. which  might  be  expected, 
t  O,  To  secure  (something)  to  a  f)erson.  Obs. 
1613  Pl'bchas  riIgri/Jiage{i6x^)  163  He  had  great  author, 
ity  oner  all  Congregations  of  Israelites,  warranted  to  bim 
with  the  Amirs  scale. 

8.  To  guarantee  the  security  or  immunity  of  (a 
jierson  or  thing).  Consi.  from,  for  («=  from), 
against.     Now  rare.     Cf.  sense  i. 

1530  Palsgr.  772/1,  I  warrant  one  to  save  him  harmlesse. 
ye  garantis ..\  wyll  gyve  hym  twenty  pounde  that  dare 
warrante  me.  1560  y.  Fisher's  Godly  Treatise  D  4  b,  For 
in  tliis  lyfe  no  man  ought  to  warrant  and  assure  hym  selfe, 
and  lyue  thereby  out  of  feare.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  268  That  the  women  and  niaydcns  are  wickedly  de 
floured,  (etc.).  .Where  the  Kmperour  hath  warraunted  them 
for  Religion,  it  is  but  dissimulation.  1586  B.  Voung  Guazzo's 
Civ.  Conv,  IV.  190  b,  I  doe  not  thinke  that  our  Caualicrot 
could  be  exempted  or  warranted  from  this  fault.  1500 
Shaks.  Com,  Eri'.  iv.  iv.3  An.  [to  jailor\  I  will  not  breake 
away,  He  glue  thee  ere  I  leaue  thee  so  much  money  To 
warrant  thee  as  I  am  rested  for.  1610  —  Temp.  1.  i.  49 
lie  warrant  him  for  drowning,  though  the  Ship  were  no 
stronger  then  a  Nutt-shell.  1627  May  Lucnn  v.  13  b, 
Spread  sailes,  and  if  the  sky  Warrant  thee  not  to  goe  for 
Jialy,  He  warrant  thee.  164a  Fuller  /ioly  ^  Prof.  St.  v. 
vii.  385  He  had  so  cunningly  contrived  his  plots,  as  to  war- 
rant himself  against  all  events.  1648  tr.  Scnnult's  /''avaphr. 
yob  339  Consider  that  it  [Heaven]  is  so  high,  that  they  can- 
not assault  it,  that  the  distance  which  seperates  it  from  us, 
warrants  it  from  all  our  attempts.  1660  Ingelo  Bentiv.  & 
Ur,  II.  (1682)  213  [They]  think  they  have  sufficiently  war- 
ranted  their  present  Sensuality  against  all  just  Reproof. 
1683  Apol,  /'rot.  France  vi.  Sa  Ihus  they  had  only  promis'd 
to  warrant  Jerome  of  Prague,  from  violence,  and  not  from 
the  arrests  of  Justice.  1821  Scott  Keniliv.  xiv,  He  bore., 
the  higher  share  in  Elizabeth's  favour,  though,  .by  no  means 
so  decidedly  expressed  as  to  warrant  him  against  the  final 
preponderance  of  his  rival's  pretensions.  1831  James  Phil. 
.Augustus  xxxix,  Let  him  come!  I  will  warrant  him  from 
liarm  or  from  injustice.  1873  Brownikg  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap 
1633  Like  some  kindly  weathercock  Which,  stuck  fast  at 
Set-Fair,  Kavoiiian  Ihuc/e,  .""till  warr.uits  you  from  lain. 
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9.  To  give  (a  person)  warrant  or  authority, 
authorize  {to  do  something)  ;  to  authorize,  sanction 
(a  course  of  action). 

IS79  LvLY  Euphues  i.  (Arb.)  179  Doth  his  preheminencc  in 
the  court,  warrant  him  to  opprcKe  the  poore  by  might,  and 
acquit  him  of  punishment?  1581  Lambarde  Eiren.  i.  ix. 
(t6o2)  33  The  forme  of  their  commission  was  enlarged,  so  as 
they., were,  .warranted  also  to  arrest  Felons  that  were  in- 
dited. 1583  Exec,  for  Treason  (1675)  14  All  [are]  warranted 
to  disobey  her  and  her  Laws.  2624  Bacon  Apophth.  §  242 
(1625)  264  Marias  did  Denison  them  all,  for  Citizens  of 
Rome,  though  there  was  no  Law  to  warrant  it.  164a  D, 
Rogers  Naaman  436  The  Lord  warrants  us  to  suspect  the 
inconstant.  1649  [Langbaine]  Answ.  Univ.  Ox/.  16  But 
onely  such  just  Power  as  they  are  by  Law.  .warranted  unto. 
1678  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  1.  i.  §  iii.  {1699)  5 
Nor  can  the  Council,  by  their  Acts,  warrand  any  to  do  what 
would  be  otherwise  a  Crime.  1683  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2031/4 
But  even  in  the  Business  of  the  Excise  and  Militia..!  am 
warranted  to  go  the  greatest  lengths  for  your  ease  and  con- 
venience that  the  nature  of  these  things  can  bear.  1859 
Keble  in  J.  O.  Johnston  Liddon  (1904)  47  What  most  per- 
plexes me  is  some  names  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  war- 
ranted this  step. 

t  b.  Tb  warrant  out :  to  claim  licence  for  (one's 
action).  Obs,  (?  nonce-use.) 

XS99  B.  JoNSON  Cynthia's  Rei:  v.  i.  23  Though  Mercuric 
can   warrant  out  His  vndertakings,  and  make  all  things 
good,  Out  of  the  powers  of  his  diuinitie. 
+  o.  To  license  for  printing.  Ods. 

x6s8  Laud  Diary  12  June,  Wks,  1853  IIL  207,  I  was  com- 
plained of  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  warranting  Doctor 
Manwaring's  sermons  to  the  press. 
d.  To  authorize  (a  payment). 

166a  Petty  Taxes  34  Why  might  not  another  take  much 
more  than  lo^l.  at  London  for  warranting  the  like  sum  to 
be  paid  at  Carlisle  on  a  certain  day.  x8x8  Cruise  Digest 
(ed.  2)  IV.  219  The  donee  of  the  power  maymake  any  lease 
or  grant,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  the  utmost  extent  of 
interest  that  the  power  warrants. 

+  10.  To  direct  (a  person)  authoritatively;  to 
command.    Of>s.  rare* 

1631  Massingek  Emperor  East  Prol.  at  Blackfriars,  But 
that  imperious  custome  warrants  it,  Our  Author  with  much 
willingnes  would  onut  This  Preface  to  his  new  worke. 

11.  Of  things:  To  furnish  good  and  sufficient 
grounds  for  (a  course  of  action) ;  to  render  allow- 
able, justify. 

1654  Bramhall  yust  Vind.  i.  f i66r)  3  Henry  the  Eighth . . 
pursued  but.  .a  way  warranted  by  the  practice  of  the  most 
Christian  Emperors  of  old.  1675  Baxtkr  Cath.  Tkcol.  ii.  i. 
284  They.,  will  know  that  I  have  enough  to  abase  me  before 
God  and  man  :  But  will  that  warrant  a  course  of  lying  and 
backbiting  in  others?  ^1716  South  Senn.  (1744)  XT.  302 
All  whicii  considerations  of  adanger  so.  .great,  are  certainly 
very  sufficient  to  warrant  the  nicest  caution  and  fearfulness 
In  this  case.  1774  tr,  Chester/.  Let,  to  Son  xv.  I.  47  The 
Rape  of  the  Salnnes  was  more  an  advantageous  than  a  just 
measure;  yet  theutiltty  of  it  should  not  warrant  its  injustice. 
1813  Lamb  Reynolds  ^  Leonardo  da  Vinci  Wks.  1908  \.  jpi 
The  hand  was  by  the  boldest  licence  twice  as  big  as  the 
truth  of  drawing  warranted.  i8so  W.  Irving  Sketch  Hk. 
W.  244  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  accusation  was 
warranted  by  facts.  1833  Ritchie  Wand,  by  Loire  3  Every 
one  has  a  higher  opinion  of  himself  than  his  station  warrants. 
1853  Bronte  Kj/Ze//^  xiv,  It  was  not  my  intention  to  approach 
or  address  hiin  in  the  garden,  our  terms  of  acquaintance  not 
warranting  such  a  step,  1875  Gladstone  (^/(r«'/.  (1879)  VI. 
738  Our  general  information .  ,is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  our 
giving  an  immediate  opinion  on  the  question.  1883  Manch, 
Exam.  34  Oct.  4/6  Any  advance  of  wages  at  present  is  not 
warranted  by  the  condition  of  trade. 

b.  To  justify  (a  person  in  or  to  a  course  of 
action), 

1671  (R.  Mac\Vard]  True  Noptcon/.  Contents,  Positive 
grounds  from  Scripture  warranding  Subjects  to  defend  Re- 
ligion by  armes.  1765  Bucksiose  Comm.  I.  i.  a  And  in 
this  I  am  warranted  by  the  example  of  ancient  Rome.  1794 
R.  J.  SuLivAN  /Very  A'a/.  II.  79  From  the  universality  of 
this  magnetic  influence,  we  might,  in  some  degree,  be  war> 
ranted  in  conjecturing,  that  [etc.l.  X804  Abernethy  Sitr^. 
Obs,  210,  I  said  that  I  did  not  think  a  surgeon  warranted  in 
tying  the  external  iliac  artery.  1843  Mill  Logic  1.  iii.  §  7 
We  are  not  warranted  in  referring  our  sensations  to  a  cause. 
184s  T.  W.  C'nt  Puritanism  48  These  are  ample.. to  well 
wanant  the  Dr.  in  his  conclusion.  1883  League  Jml.  20 
Oct.  657/3  If  we  could  have  more  earthly  enjoyment  by 
shortening  life  this  would  not  warrant  us  to  shorten  iu 

O.  Of  a  person  ;  To  countenance  by  one's  action 
or  example.  ?  Obs. 

1631  SHfRLEY  Lo-.'e's  Cruelty  i.  ii.  (1640)  B  ^  b,  Warrant  not 
wj  much  ill  by  your  example  To  those  that  live  beneath  you. 
td.  To  justify  by  appeal  to  authority  or  evi- 
dence, to  find  warrant  for.  Obs. 

i6x>  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  i,  6  It  is  no  lesse  then  our 
dutie  to  warrant  out  of  this  place  the  marriage  of  ^Iinisters. 
«*35  !>•  Dickson  Hebr.  vii.  13-15.  127  It  is  not  warranded 
from  Scripture  J  therefore  I  am  not  bound  to  belieuc  it.    x66i 

HoBBRs  Consid.  33  But  seeing  there  is  no  such  word  in  the 
Scripture,  how  will  you  warrant  it  from  natural  reason  ? 

12,  To  appoint  (an  officer)  by  a  warrant. 

1746  W.  Thompson  R.  N.  Adv.  (1757)  32  AH  Officers  were 

warranted  from  the  Admiralty  Board. 

Warrant,  oljs.  variant  of  Wabben. 
Warrantable  (w9Tantab'l),  a,   [f.  Warrant 

V.  +  -AiaE.]    For  which  warrant  may  be  given. 

1.  Of  actions,  sentiments,  motives,  etc.  :  That 
may  be  authorized,  sanctioned,  or  permitted; 
justifiable. 

*597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxiil.  S  5  Tutors,  without 
whose  authoritie  there  was  no  act  which  they  did,  warrant- 
able.  1617  MoRVSON  ftiti.  Ji.  104  I'ardon  this  my  digre^^sion, 
not  warrantable  in  .1  journall.     1691  Norris  Tract.  Disc. 


49  Tis  therefore  very  Warrantable  to  pas<;  a  Severe  Judg- 
ment upon  a  Man,  when  'tis  plain  and  out  of  question  that 
he  deserves  it.  1774  Sir  J.  Reynolds  Disc,  vi,  (177S)  217 
It  is  a  necessary  and  warrantable  pride  to  disdain  to  walk 
servilely  behind  any  individual,  however  elevated  his  rank. 
1834  Marrvat  p.  Simple  viii,  Any  other  expenses  which 
you  may  consider  warrantable  or  justifiable.  1846  J.  KiiN- 
RICK  Ess.  Primaeval  Hist.  Pref.  p.  xviii,  Since. .we  can 
neither  deny  the  fact  of  a  contrariety,  nor  remove  it  by  any 
warrantable  means.  1875  H.  C.  Wood  Therap,  (1879)  4^2 
Only  in  desperate  cases  is  such  heroic  use  of  the  remedy 
warrantable. 

b.  Const,  by ^  from,  to. 

1639  Massinger  U'nnai.  Combat  i,  1.  R  4,  Everie  minute 
to  me  will  be  a  tedious  age  till  our  embraces  are  warrant- 
able to  the  world.  1656  n  Burton's  Diary  {1S28)  I.  254 
They  have  done  nothing  but  what  was  warrantable  by 
former  precedents.  1659  Milton  O/ Civil  Pozver$  Having 
no  other  divine  rule  or  autoritie  from  without  us  warrant- 
able  to  one  another  as  a  common  ground  but  the  holy  scrip- 
ture. 1713  Chalklev  ll'ks.  (1751)  II.  57  It  is  Warrantable 
from  Scripture,  that  Gospel  Ministers  be  honourably  sup- 
ported and  maintained. 

1 2.  That  may  be  guaranteed  as  good,  true, 
genuine,  or  the  like ;  of  good  warrant ;  praise- 
worthy, acceptable.  Obs. 

1581  J.  Bell  Haddon's  Ansiv,  Osor,  471  b,  Lett  us  peruse 
the  Argumentes  wherewith  this  gentle  and  obedient  childe 
of  the  Popes  good  grace  doth  make  his  wordes  warrantable. 
1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  B  4  b.  But  this  is  most  warrant- 
able, the  Alpha  ofall  the  Yarmouths  it  was,  and  not  the  Omega 
correspond  en  tly.  c  1618  E.  Bolton  Hypercritica  iv.  §  i 
The  Books.,  out  of  which  we  gather  the  most  warrantable 
English  are  not  many  to  my  remembrance.  1626  Midule- 
TON  Anything /or  Quiet  Li/e  m.  ii.  She  says  you  vent  ware 
that  is  not  warrantable,  braided  ware.  1709  T.  Robinson 
Vind,  Mosaick  Syst,  Introd.  11  A  Man  of  the  highest  Poli- 
tical Accomplishments,  as  well  as  True  and  Warrantable 
Prudence.  X747  ir.  Astruc's  Fevers  loS  From  what  we 
have  said,  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  works  in  general 
of  Hippocrates  are  not  warrantable.  x8at  Lamb  Etia, 
Imperf.  Sympathies,  [I]  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than 
follow  the  example  of  such  grave  and  warrantable  person* 
ages. 

0.  That  can  1^  legally  guaranteed, 

1876  B1.ACKMORE  Cripps  liii,  Not  a  pound  should  be  de- 
ducted  from  his  warrantable  value,  simply  because  he  now 
did  what  any  other  young  horse  in  the  world  would  have 
felt  to  be  right. 

4.  Venery.  Applied  to  a  stag  which  is  of  an  age 
to  be  hunted. 

1677  Plot  Ox/ordsh,  190  The  Deer  themselves  were  well 
enough  grown,  and  warrantable.  18^7  Marrvat  Childr. 
N.  Forest  v,  A  warrantable  stag— that  is,  one  old  enough  to 
kill  and  to  be  good  venison.  1856' Stonehenge '/>>/V,.S/<w/j 
82/1  At  six  [years],  a  Warrantable  Stag.  1884  Jefferies 
Red  Deer  "Ti,  \o^  It  must  be  a  runnable  stag,  or  warrant- 
able, a  term  in  its  strict  meaning  indicating  a  stag  of  five 
years. 

Warrantableness.    [-ness.]    The  quality 

of  being  wairantahlc. 

a  1586  Sidney --/rtWm  11.  xx.  §3  (191a)  279  That. .you 
may  see  the  noblenes  of  my  desire  to  you,  &  the  warrant- 
ablenes  of  your  favour  to  me.  1663  Boyle  Use/.  Exp.  Nat, 
Philos.  ri.  v.  xix.  290  The  warrantableness  of  which  caution 
.  .was  confirm 'd  to  me  not  long  since  by  a  skilful  Physitian. 
X73»  E.  Erskine  Serm.  Wks.  1871  I.  33  We  see  here  the 
warrantableness  of  believing  in  Christ.  x80  T.  Adamson 
Stud.  Mini  in  Christ  viii.  195  The  warrantableness  of  this 
interpretation  is  fully  borne  out. 

Warrantably  (w^-rantabli),  adv.  [-ly  2.]  In 
a  warrantable  manner  ;  with  good  warrant. 

x6a8  WiTHtR  Brit,  Kememb.  Pref.  699  It  shall  be  seene, 
That  I  have  warrantably  called  beene.  1657  Heylyn  Ecdts. 
Vind.  Gen.  Pref.  a  i,  A  Church  so  rightly  constituted,  so 
warrantably  reformed.  1703  J.  Quick  St-rious  Inquiry  23 
Jacob  might  warrantably  enough  have  returned  Leah  back 
again  unto  her  deceitful  Father.  X73a  E.  Erskine  Serm. 
Wks.  (1791)  641  None  can  warrantably  lay  a  stone  in  this 
building,  except  he  be  regularly  called.  1856  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing Aur,  Leigh  vni.  227  And  though  the  thing  displease 
us,  ay,  perhaps  Displease  us  warrantably.  19x8  CornhtU 
Mag.  June  562  From  Carlyle's  later  works  chapter  and 
verse  for  the  whole  doctrine  of  force  could  warrantably  be 
quoted. 

+  Wa'rrantage.    Obs.-^    [f.  \\'abk.\nt  v,  -h 

-AGE,  nfter  OF.  i^arant-,  garetitai^e.']    AVarraiity. 
x6ii  CoroR,  iiarintage,  warrantie,  warrantize,  warrantage. 

Warranted  vw9Tantt*d),  ppi.  a,   [-kd  2.] 

1.  Allowed  by  law  or  authority ;  approved,  justi- 
fied, sanctioned. 

1600  Shaks.  Ail's  U'ell  ii.  v.  4  You  haue  it  from  his  owne 
deliuerance  And  by  oihcr  warranted  testimonie.  X603  — 
Meas./or  M.  it[.  ii.  151  The  very  streame  of  his  life,  and 
the  businesse  he  hath  helmed,  must  vppon  a  warranted 
necde,  giue  him  a  better  proclamation.  1605  —  Maib.  iv. 
i>i.  117  Now  wee'I  together,  and  the  chance  of  goodnesse 
Be  like  our  warranted  Quarrell.  1693  Norris  Pract,  Disc. 
(1707)  IV.  123  Some,. generous  spirits  have .. rescued  their 
understandings  from  this  long-settled,  and  by  use  almost 
warranted  usurpation.  1714  Steele  Lover  No.  32  (1723) 
183  The.. Delight,  which  virtuous  Minds  feel  in  the  Enjoy- 
ment of  their  lawful  and  warranted  Passions.  183X  Scott 
Cast.  Dang,  xviii,  I  cannot  presume  to  understand  what 
you  call  prophecies,  with  or  under  warranted  authority  of 
old  painted  books  [etc.]. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  lej;nl  or  official  warrant. 

a.  Of  an  officer:  Holding  a  rank  by  warrant. 
X746  W.  Thompson  R.  N.  Adv.  (1757)  47  These  warranted 

Gentlemen  in  Office  might  be  more  circumspect.  X708 
Nelson  in  NicoLis  Disp.  {1845)  III.  22  An  old  and  faithful 
Servant  of  the  Crown,  and  who  has  been  near  thirty  years 
a  warranted  Carpenter. 

b.  U.S.    Granted   by   a   warrant:    sec  Lam> 
warrant. 


1774  Pcnnsylv.  Gaz.  X4  Dec,  Suppl.  2/3  To  be  sold.  .One 
tract  of  patented  land...  Four  tracts  of  warranted  land. 
3.  For  which  a  warranty  is  given  ;  guaranteed. 
Alod.  Our  goods  are  all  of  warranted  quality. 

Warrantee  (wg:rantr)*    [f>  Wabrant  v,  + 

1.  Law.  The  person  to  whom  a  warranty  is  given. 

X706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  s.v.  Exchange,  The  Compensa- 
tion.. which  the  Warranter  must  make  to  the  Warrantee, 
Value  for  Value,  if  the  Land  warranted  be  recover'd  from 
the  Warrantee.  1818  Crmisk  Digest  {td.  2)  IV.  430  It  is  the 
same  with  respect  to  the  person  to  whom  the  warranty  is 
made;  for  if  it  be  not  to  the  warrantee  and  his  heirs,.. it 
will  cease  upon  the  death  of  the  warrantee.  x86o  Wharton 
La7u  Lex.  (ed.  2),  IVarrantee,  a  person  to  whom  a  warrant 
is  made. 

U  2.   Misused  for  Waeranteb  or  Guarantee 

sb.  I. 

1668  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  256/2  [tr.  of  Let.  from  the  Q,  of  Spain 
to  the  States  of  Hollandl  You  will  also  joyntly  endeavour 
as  Warrantees,  to  do  all  that  in  reason  can  be  expected., 
for  the.  .strengthening  of  this  Peace,  X730  /'////.  Trans. 
XXXVI.  400  If  some  Authors  can  be  quoted  for  Warrantees 
of  what  this  ^S"^  ma  Tsien  advances,  they  were  modern  to 
the  Time  when  he  wrote. 

Warranter  (wp-rantsi).  [f.  Warrant  v,  + 
-EE  1.    Cf.  Warrantor.]    One  who  warrants, 

1.  One  who  assures,  authorizes,  or  guarantees 
(son^ething), 

X583  GoLDiNG  Calvin  on  Deut.  \.  5  That  oure  faithe 
resteth  not  upon  men.  .but  that  the  liuing  God  is  the  author 
and  will  also  be  the  warranter  thereof.  1628  tr.  Mathieits 
Power/uil  Favorite  1^  Piso.  .assuring  himselfe  that  his 
warranter  should  be  his  ludge,  coueled  rather  to  depend 
on  the  authoritie  of  one  alone,  then  on  the  passion  of  many. 
1642  H,  More  Song  0/ Soul  To  Rdr.  7/1,  I  would  be  .so 
understood,  as  a  Representer  of  the  Wisdome  of  the  An- 
cients rather  then  a  warranter  of  the  same.  1800  Coleridge 
Piccolmnini  i.  xii.  182  If  I  stand  warranter  of  the  event, 
Placing  my  honour  and  my  he-id  in  pledge.  X834  —  Re- 
vtorse  I.  ii.  133  'Twas  little  probable,  that  Don  Ordonio,., 
Should  prove  the  patron  of  this  infidel  !  The  warranter 
[earlier  edd,  guarantee]  of  a  Moresco's  faith  ! 

1 2.  One  who  assures  (another)  of  safely  ;  a  pro- 
tector, Obs.  rare. 

i6xx  CoTGR.,  Gareut,  a  Warranter,  Protector,  Defender; 
[etc.].  c  iSooCapt.  Carv.  in  Child  Ballads  IU.  436/1  Come 
doun  and  speak  to  me;  I'll  kep  theejn  a  feather  bed,  And 
thy  warraner  I  will  be. 

3.  Law.   -  Warrantor  1. 

1706  [bee  WABRANTfiE  i].  1848  Wharton  Law  Lex.  s.y, 
Warrant,  A  warrenter  may  except,  that  the  coniplainabt 

docs  not  hold  tlie  land  of  which  he  seeks  the  warranty. 

Warranting  (wg-rantiij),  vbl.  sb.  [-iNai.] 
The  fiction  of  the  verb. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  12404  Hyt  were  foly,  co- 
maunde  a  h>ng  ^at  my^t  nat  ^yue  no  warantyng.  C1450 
Godsto7V  Rig.  249'!  he  forsaid  Richard  Robert  and  Thedulf 
called  the  for.said  lohn  to  the  waraniyng.  1565  Goluing 
Carsar  in.  77  Manye  things  pricked  forward  the  Galles  in 
this  deuice;  as. .the  warranting  of  the  runagate:  [etc]. 

Wa-rranting,  p/>/-  a.  [-ing  2.]  That  war- 
rants. 

X56X  Daus  tr.  Buliinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  155  Least  any 
man  should  doubt  any  whit  of  these  celestiall  miseiies. 
Here  is  added  the  warranting  word,  Amen.  1766  Black- 
STONK  C>w/w/.  II.  XX.  302  The  obligation  of  the  heir.. was 
only  on  condition  that  he  had  other  sufficient  lands  by 
descent  from  the  warranting  ancestor. 

Warrantise  (w^'rantsiz),  sb,  Obs.  exc.  arch, 
I'orms:  4-5  warantize,  4-6  -ise,  5  warentice, 
warantyce,  -ice,  5-6  -yse,  warauntyse,  -ise,  6 
warrauntise,  warrantyse,  6-7  -ize,  -ice,  7  -is, 
6-7,  9  -ise.  [a.  OF.  warentise^  garantise^  f.  war- 
aniir,  garantir  Warrant  v,     Cf.  Warranuise.] 

1.  Law.  ^  Warranty  1  a.  Phr.  clause  of  war- 
rantise (also  used/^.) ;  pka  of  warrantise. 

a  i3»5  MS,  Rawl.  B.  ^20,  If.  57  \\i  he  habbe  j?e  kingts 
cbartre  ware  Jioru  l>e  king  be  i  holde  to  warantise.  ibid. 
62  b,  5if  ^>e  aloinaunce  were  i  mad  ^joru  fin  i  mad.  Jeanne 
a  sullen  bo^e  ben  i  clcped  to  warantise  J^er  of.  1396-7  i" 
Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1907)  XXII.  301  For  a  busschel  of  qwetc 
..he  welen  selle  \i^  blisse  of  heiiene  be  chartie  of  clause  of 
warantise.  14..  Pol,  Ret.  <y  L.  Poems  (1866)  24  And  yf 
thou  may  in  any  wyse  Make  thy  cbartyr  on  warantyse  To 
thyne  heyres  &  assygnes  all-so.  This  shall  a  wyse  purchasser 
doo.  c  1450  Codsto7v  Reg.  265  Wherof  a  pie  of  warantize 
was  1-I.il^e  bitwene  them  in  the  same  courts.  1495  Act 
1 1  Hen.  VII,  c.  42  With  a  Clause  of  Warantise  accordyng 
to  h'  seid  dede.  1544  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  131  Yt  tenaunt 
in  the  tayle  in  this  case  release  to  the  dysseasour&  byndeth 
him  and  his  heyres  to  warrantyse,  &c.  1559  Boke  Prcsi. 
denies  40  b,  A  release  made  by  deede  of  tenementes  before 
purchased  with  a  clause  of  warrantise.  x6a7  J.  Carii;r 
Plain  Expos.  93  A  clause  of  w.irrantize  against  all  danger. 

2.  gen.  The  action  of  warranting,  guaranteeing, 
or  giving  assurance  ;  the  slate  or  fact  of  being 
guaranteed.  Phr.  to  hold,  chpe^  bind^  call  to  war- 
rantise', on.,  with,  by  warrantise. 

CX440  Promp.  Parv.  516/1  Warantyse,  •warantizacio. 
1534  AToRE  Com/  agst.  'J  rib.  Ml.  xvii.  {1553'  Q  \ij  h.  With. 
oute  anye  bolde  warrantise  of  oure  selfe,  or  foolishe  tmste 
in  oure  strength.  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  iii.  21, 
22  A  done  . .  had .  .brought  a  braunche  of  an  oliue  tree . .  for 
..acaucion  or  pledge  ofwarauntise  y'  the  floudewasal  an 
ende,  xssx  Rooinson  tr.  More's  Utopia  11.  (1895)  171  In  so 
doyng  they  neuer  followe  the  credence  of  pryuat  men,  but 
the  assureaunce  or  warrauntise  of  the  hole  citye.  1565 
Cooper  Thesaurus,  Amphoteroplon,  a  double  freight  or 
dutie,  that  is  payed,  when  the  shippeman  vndcrtakcth  on 
warantyse  to  coiiducic  a  man  salfe  foorth,  and  brynge  hini 
salfc  home  agayne.     1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's  Ifusb.  111. 
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12S  The  Butchers  that  bye  for  slaughter,  and  such  as  by 
for  sacryfises,  vse  no  worde  of  warrantise.  1583  Fulke 
D£(*  Tr.  ScripL  i.  42  They  doe  the  better  proue,  that  for 
which  I  called  him  to  warrantize.  cx6oo  Shaks.  Sohh,  cl. 
7  la  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds,  There  is  such  strength 
and  warrantise  of  skill,  That  in  my  minde  thy  worst  all 
best  exceeds?  x6oi  Hoixand /'//«r  xxxiii.  iti-  II.  462  All 
bu>*tngs  and  sellings  at  this  day  which  passe  with  warrantise 
[U  in  his  cm/tioui^tis,  guat  maHcipU  SMHt\,  1608  Dod 
&  Cleaver  Ex/^m.  Pny:;  ix-x.  5  He  giuing  warrantize  for 
their  safety.  x86a  Sir  H.  Taylok  St,  Ctetttenfs  Eve^  ni.  y. 
109  We  iiumbly  crave  Some  warrantise  that  what  we're  bid 
to  speak,  SpcAen,  shall  bring  no  jeopardy  of  life  Or  liberty 
or  coods. 

b.     To     ffiake     (also    give^     xi'arrantise :     to 
guarantee,  give  assurance.     Const,  of  or  clause. 

XS34  More  Coin/,  agst.  Trib.  in.  xvii.  (1553)  QvJt  ^  ^^^ 
make  no  warrantise  of  my  selfe,  seing  y'  S.  Peter  so  sodainly 
fkinted  ai  a  womans  word.  1542  Uuall  Erasvi.  Apopk.  2C>6 
Tatke  that..niaketh  ioyly  royal  1  warantise  of  thynges  in 
wordes,  but  without  any  effecte  or  coniyngtopasseofdeedt-s. 
1577-87  HoLiNSHED  CAn>«.  III.  58  I  But  whether  it  were 
so  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  make  warrantize.  i6ox  Mukdav 
&  Cheftle  Death  Robt.  Earl  Huntin^ifon  [iv.  li.)  I  3, 
Againe,  the  place  doth  giue  thee  warrantise. 

C.  Said  predicatively  of  a  thing  or  person  that 
serves  as  a  guarantee  or  surety. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  25604  pat  we  raai  tak  I^at  ilk  flexs .  .Wit 
bodi  and  hcrt  clene:  And  t>at  it  be  vr  warantise,  On  domes- 
dai  quen  )fo\i  sal  rise,  Al  )>is  werld  to  deme.  1591  Shaks. 
1  Hert.l'/t  I.  iii.  13  Breake  vp  the  Gates,  lie  be  your 
warrantize.  1596  Earl  of  Esskx  in  Ellis  Ori^,  Lett.  Sen 
m.  IV.  134  His  assent ..  shalbe  my  warrantize. 

d.  Phr.  Of  J  OH,  in  ivarrantise  :  of  a  surety,  for 
certain,  without  fail,  I  warrant  you. 

c  1430  I.VDG.  Min,  /'fTtv/M  (Percy  Soc.)  137  Of  warantise  he 
shal  nevir  the.  c  1440  Gcnerydes  5938  Ther  shall  no  man 
do  yow  hanne  o  warantise.  a  1500  E.  E.  Misc.  (1855)  9^ 
Thaniie  ^our  crymsons  bcth  y-made  in  warantyse  withowie 
fayle.  a  1500  Assemb,  Ladies  406,  I  pray  you,  lei  it  me  in 
secret  wyse ;  And  I  shal  kepe  it  close,  on  warantyse.  c  1550 
Llovd  Treas.  Health  C  4  Put  into  ihyne  eye  a  verey  litle, 
it  is  safe  and  without  danger  in  warrantise  and  ofte  ap- 
proved. 159a  Wyrlky  Annorie  29  No  mortall  man  with 
Gods  gainetfauor  might  Of  warrantice  to  see  next  morn- 
ings light.  1639  O.Wood  Alp/u  Bk.  Secrets  zg  Then.. 
anoynt  the  Gnefe  with  a  feather,,  .and  it  will  be  whole  on 
warrantice. 

3.  Defence,  protection. 

ta  1400  Mortc  ArtM  1614  That  they  be  weisely  wachede 
and  in  warde  holdene,  Wardede  of  warantizez  with  wyrchip- 
fidle  knyghttez.  1481  Caxton  Godfrey  xvii.  45  Alle  the  peple 
cf  the  contre . ,  made  to  hym  feaulte  for  to  haue  his  ayde  and 
warantise  in  the  waye  of  the  sayd  pylgremage.  1489  — 
Faytes  of  A.  11.  xxxv.  149  No  manere  of  warantyse  can  not 
kepe  theym  that  assaylle  yf  they  be  hytte  with  all,  but  that 
they  shal  be  beten  doune  as  the  thondre  felle  upon  hem. 

4.  Authorization,  permission,  sanction. 

1580  Grindal  Let.  to  Ld.  Burleigh  Wks.  (1843)  366  Dr 
Howland ..  added  further,  that  if  error  were  committed  in 
that,  it  was  no  sufficient  warrantize  for  other  errors  after- 
wards to  be  attempted.  s6oi  Holland  Pliny  xxii.  vi.  II. 
118  Vet  we. .are  so  uuhappie,  as  to  commit  our  selves  to 
other  mens  tuition,  and  live  under  their  warrantize  and 
assurance  tL.  vivimus  allenafiducid\.  1602  Shaks.  Ham. 
V.  i.  250  Her  Obsequies  haue  bin  as  farre  inlarg'd.  As  we 
haue  warrantis.  x6o6  Whetenhall  Discov.  Abuses  Ch. 
Christ  66  A  bishop  ought  to  doe  nothing  in  the  Church, 
unlesse  he  be  ceriaine  and  sure  of  the  warrantise  thereof 
by  God.s  word,  a  1624  Bi-.  M.  Smith  Serin.  (1632)  234  Lest 
the  yonger  sort  take  example,  nay  warrantize  from  vs  to 
slacke  their  paines. 

6.  Assurance,  confident  statement. 

J586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretorie  i.  (1625)  78  Too  much  im- 
pertinent were  it  for  me  to  hale  you  on  with  arguments  who 
onely  goe  about  to  persuade  you  witli  warrantise.  1601 
HoLLA.ND  Plitty  XXVIII.  vii.  II.  310  Thus  thej-  prescribe  with 
great  warrantize,  To  take  all  the  naile  parings  of  toes  and 
fingers  of  man,  [etc.]. 

t  Wa*rrautise,  v.  Obs.  Fur  forms  see  the 
3b.    [f.  the  sb.  ;  in  Law-L,  warranlizdre^ 

1.  trans.  Law.  To  guarantee  the  possession  of 
(real  property)  to  a  person, 

c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  546  They  warantized  to  the  forsaid 
Richard  and  to  his  heires  the  forsaid  tenement  with  the 
pertynentis  ayenst  all  maner  of  men  for  ever,  c  1460  Oseney 
^^S-  53  And  I  vmfreyand  my  heyres  all  |>e  forsaide  thynges 
to  pe  (orsaide  church  and  Chanons  for  Euer  shall  warautize 
agaynste  all  men  and  women. 

2.  gen.  To  guarantee  ;  to  be  a  guarantee  or 
security  for ;  to  secure  the  possession  of  (something) 
to  a  person  ;  to  secure  (a  person  or  i\\mg)from. 

C1533  Du  Wes  Intrad.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  952  Plenir^  to 
warantise.  1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  Q  4,  Certaine  meanes 
bee  hath  assigned  vs,  which  he  hath  promised  to  blesse,  but 
without  means  no  blessing  hath  he  warrantizd.  1598  Yong 
Diafia  235  Who  shall.. this  old  age  from  sorrowcs  war- 
raJitize?  1598  Hakluyt  V'oy.  1. 144  In  regard  whereof  you 
wil  vndertake  to  warrantize,  and  make  good  vnto  vs  those 
penalties  and  forfaitures  which  shal  vnto  vs  appertaine,  for 
all  wools  [etc.].  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  i.  275  A  moste 
lawful!  act,.. For  which  you  will., warrantize  him  heaven 
and  bappie  day.  1628  Wither  Brit.  Remevtb.  iii.  461  To 
warrantize  thy  health, 

b.  To  warrant,  sanction,  authorize ;  to  confirm, 
corroborate. 

x6oo  Nashe  Summer's  Last  Will  D  4,  A  sillie  fancie, 
Autumne,  hast  thou  told,  Which  no  Philosophie  doth  war- 
rantize. 1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  863  There  is  no- 
thing else  but  necesiiitie  alone,  doeth  warrantize  the  killing 
of  a  man.  1643  S,  Marshall  Cc/^  ^/.^^  8  Like  enouj;h 
some  Court-Chaplaine.. might  warrantize  the  kings  con- 
science. 1664  J.  Webb  S tone- H eng {i-j-z^)  125  The  Customs 
of  the  Romans.,  highly  warrantize  M'.  Jones  bis  Discovery 
of  our  Antiquity, 
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3.  To  i)rotect,  defend. 

c  1450  .1/tfHn  xvi.  369  liut  yef  I  may  haue  bailly  ouer  his 
body,  he  shall  so  be  deffouled  that  ther  ne  shall  nothinge 
in  the  woride  hym  warantise.  c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn 
xxiv.  88  But  what  occysion  or  defence  that  he  made  myght 
not  warauntyse  hym.  r  1500  Mdusinc  xxiv.  200  Thenne 
anthony  ..smote  a  knyght  by  such  vertue  that  the  targe  nor 
his  cole  of  stele  might  not  warauntyse  hym. 

Hence  f  "WaTrantlsing  vbi.  sb.  owd  ppl.  a. 

£-1450  Godstoiv  Reg.  226  &  that  hys  yft,  graunt,  &  waran- 
tizinge  shulde  be  stronge  &  sure,  he  put  lo  hyt  hys  ^eele. 
i6a8  Venner  Baths  of  Bathe  U650)  360  Their  Spaniel-like 
fawning  carriage,  and  warranlizing  promises. 

Wa'rrantless,  «.  rare.    [f.  Wakrant  sb."^  -^ 

-LESS.]    AViihout  justification,  unwarrantable. 

1863  Mrs.  Whitney  Faith  Gartners  Girlh.  v.  The  stinging 
and  warrantless  accusation. 

+  Wa-rrantment.    Obs.    [f.  Warkant  z/.  + 

-MENT.]     ^  WaUKAXT  sb.'^  9. 

1599  in  T.  Stafford  Pac,  Hib.  \.  i.  (1633)  iG  Any  warrant- 
ment  signed  by  the  said  Lord  President . .  shall  be  a  sufficient 
dischardge. 

Warrant  officer. 

1.  An  officer  of  the  navy  or  army  who  holds 
office  by  a  warrant,  as  distinguished  from  a  com- 
missioned officer.  (In  the  army,  the  warrant 
officers  are  now  intermediate  in  rank  between  thn 
commissioned  and  the  non-commissioned  officers.) 

1693  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2848/4  Two  or  more  Commission  or 
Wanant-Officers  of  Their  M.ijesties  Ships.  1704  Milit.  Diet. 
(ed.  2)  s.v.  Officer ^  Warranty  or  Staff-Officers^  those  who 
have  not  the  King's  Commission,  but  are  appointed  by  the 
Colonels  and  Captains;  as  the  Quarter-Masters,  Sergeants, 
Corporals,  and  in  the  same  number  are  included  Chaplains 
and  Surgeons.  1725  De  Foe  V'oy.  round  World  {\Z^o)  103, 
I  called  all  the  Warrant  officers  together.  1815  Falconer^s 
Diet.  Marine  (ed.  Burney),  War^-ant-Officers.^  are  persons 
employed  in  the  royal  navy,  by  warrant  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  navy,  to  take  charge  of  the  stores  issued  to 
them  from  his  Majesty's  dock-yards.  1836  Makryat  Midsh. 
Easy  X,  The  boatswain  talked  over  the  matter  with  the 
other  warrant  officers.  1850  H.  Melville  White  Jaclcet  1. 
vi.  36  Next  in  order  come  the  Warrant  or  Forward  officeis, 
consisting  of  the  Uoatswain,  Gunner,  Carpenter,  and  Sail- 
maker.  1867  Smvth  Sailors  Word-bk..,  Warrant-officer,, . 
In  the  royal  navy  it  was  an  officer  holding  a  war  ant  from 
the  navy  board,  as  the  master,  surgeon,  purser,  boatswain, 
gunner,  carpenter,  &c.  In  the  year  jSsr,  when  the  com- 
missioners of  the  navy,  or  navy  board,  were  abolished,  all 
these  powers  reverted  to  the  admiralty.  1912  King's  Regul. 
Army  %  284  The  position  of  warrant  officers  is  inferior  to 
that  of  all  commissioned  officers,  but  superior  to  that  of  all 
N.COs. 

2.  An  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  serve  warrants. 
1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.     1901  Daily  Chron.  16  Apr.  3/2 

The  remainder  of  the  staflf,  consisting  of  the  jailer,  the  under- 
jailer,  the  warrant-sergeant,  and  various  warrant  officers, 
are  all  policemeni  selected  for  their  duties  by  the  police 
authorities. 

Warrantor  (w9-rantf?j).    [f.  Warrant  v.-k- 

-OR.       Cf.  Gl'AUANTOR.] 

1.  Law.    One  who  gives  warranty. 

1685  Les  'Vermes  de  la  Ley  419  s.v.  Garraniy^  It  behoves 
that  every  Warranty,  whereby  the  Heir  shall  be  barred, 
discend  by  course  of  the  Common  Law  to  him  who  is  Heir 
to  the  Warrantor.  1741  T.  Robinson  Gavelkind  i.  vi.  123 
If  Land  warranted  comes  to  a  younger  Brother  by  Borough- 
English  or  Gavelkind,  he  is  without  Reniedy  against  the 
Warrantor.  1766  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  x.\.\.  470  Eacli  in- 
dorsor  is  a  warrantor  for  the  payment  of  the  bill.  1863  A.  J. 
HoRwoOD  Yearbks.  30  ^  31  Edxv.  I  Pref.  32  The  liability  of 
a  warrantor  when  the  purchaser  of  land  has  erected  a  build- 
ing on  the  land  warranted,  2875  K.  E.  Digbv  Real  Prop. 
ii.  (1876)  78  notCy  Upon  the  acceptance  of  the  warrantor  the 
suit  as  to  the  title  to  the  chattel  proceeded  between  the 
claimant  and  the  warrantor.  1911  Times  16  Feb.  4/5  The 
right  to  appear  of  ordinary  warrantors  in  cases  in  which 
action  was  taken,  .did  not  apply. 

2.  gen.  —  Warranter  j.  rare. 

1850  KiNGLAKE  Crimea{iZTf)  VI.  ix.  371  As  the  warrantor 
of  what  an  Englishman  means  when  he  says  he  insists  on 
*  fair  play ', 

Warranty  (w^-ranti).  Forms :  4-5  war- 
antie,  ^5-6  -ye,  5-7  warrantie,  6  -ye,  (6  war- 
raunty),  6-  warranty,  [a.  AF.  (OF.)  waraniiey 
dial.  var.  oi  guarantie  (whence  Guarantee  sb.)j 
garantie  (mod.F.  garantie)  :  f.  warant  [garant) 
Warrant  sb^ 

1,  Law.  An  act  of  warranting :  in  certain  specific 
applications. 

7V  vouch  to  (rarelyj^/-)  warranty :  see  Vouch  v.  i. 
a.  A  covenant  (either  expressed  by  a  clause  of 
warranty  or  implied)  annexed  lo  a  conveyance  of 
real  estate,  by  which  the  vendor  warrants  the 
security  of  the  title  conveyed.  {In  modern  English 
practice  the  term  has  little  or  no  application.  In 
the  U.S.  the  covenant  of  warranty  corresponds  to 
the  English  *  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment '.) 

The  early  examples  below  relate  to  feudal  law,  under 
which  the  'warranty'  given  by  the  grantor  of  a  freehold 
estate  obliged  him  to  yield  to  the  grantee  other  lands  of 
equal  value  if  the  latter  should  be  evicted.  For  collateral, 
lineal  warranty  see  those  adjs. 

1338  R.  BrunnkC/;w«.  (1810)263  If  hehad..gyuen  Jiam.. 
per  wynnyng  ilk  a  dele,  J>at  >ei  mot  reyme  &  gyue,  Holdand 
in  warantie  [Fr.  Terre  et  tenement  a  tenir par garaunt\  of 
him  &  of  his  heyres.  1439  Rolls  of  Par  it.  V.  10/2  And 
therof  have  do  made  astate  to  you  and  to  yonre  heires . .  with 
clause  of  Warantie.  i^ya-J  ibid.  VI.  44/2  I'o  have  and  to 
hold  to  the  forseid  William,  John  and  Robert,  and  their 
heues,  with    warantie  of  the  said   Phelip.     1495  Act  11 


WARRANTY. 

Hen.  r//,c.47§i  You.,  be  not  bounden  to  warant  the  seid 
Manoris . .  by  reason  of  any  waran  tye  com  prised  in  the  same 
lettres  patentes.  1544  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  147  b,  It  is 
comonly  sayd  that  there  bethre  maner  of  warrantyes,  that  is 
to  saye,  warrantye  lyneall,  warranty  collateral,  and  warranty 
that  begynneth  by  disseasyn.  1596  IIacon  Elem.  Com.  Law 
H.  (1630)  31  If  a  man,  .do  make  a  warranty  of  I.^nd  binding 
him  and  his  heyres  to  warrantie.  1651  G.  W.  tr.  Cowei's 
Inst.  191  Lessor  is  bound  to  warranty  to  the  Lessee.  1766 
BLACKsroNE  Conivi.  II.  xx.  300  Next  may  follow  the  clause 
of  ivarrauty  ;  wheieby  the  grantor  doth,  for  himself  and  hi.s 
heirs,  warrant  and  secure  to  the  grantee  the  estate  ko 
granted.  1858  Ld.  St.  Leonahds  Handy-Bk.  Prop.  Law  v. 
24  If  one  sell  anotlier's  estate,  without  covenant  or  warranty 
for  the  enjoyment,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  the  purchaser.  1871 
Markby  Elem.  Law  §  236  A  warranty,  properly  speaking, 
is  in  form  an  undertaking  that  certain  events  will  happen, 
or  will  not  happen  ;  have  happened,  or  have  not  happened ; 
but  it  is  in  reality  a  promise  to  make  compensation  for  the 
loss  occasioned  by  their  happening  or  not  happening. 

attrib.  1855  Emekson  Misc.  i.  16  This  is  the  best  part  uf 
these  men's  farms,  yet  to  this  their  warranty-deeds  give  no 
title.  189Z  G.  Owen  Pembrokesh.  176  P'ootnote^  The  war- 
ranty clause,  .arose  out  of  the  old  feudal  doctrine  that  the 
land  could  not  be  alienated  without  the  consent  of  the  heir. 
b.  An  undertaking,  express  or  implied,  given  by 
one  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  to  the  other,  that 
he  will  be  answerable  for  the  truth  of  some  state- 
ment incidental  to  the  contract ;  esp.  an  assurance, 
express  or  implied,  given  by  the  seller  of  goods, 
that  he  will  be  answerable  for  their  possession  of 
some  quality  attributed  to  them. 

1543  tr.  Act  28  Edw.  in,  c.  13  The  warranty  of  packyng 
of  wolles  for  dyuers  mischieues,  which  the  commens  haue 
iberof  perceiued,  shall  holly  be  out.  1552  Huloet,  Bye  and 
sell  wyth  warantye.  1628  Coke  On  Litt.  11.  vii.  102  By  the 
Ciuill  Law  euery  man  is  bound  to  warrant  the  thing  tliat  he 
selleth  or  conueyeth,.  .but  the  Common  Law  bindeth  him 
not,  vnlesse  there  be  a  warrantie.  X768  Blackstone  Comm. 
III.  ix.  165  But  if  the  vendor  knew  the  goods  to  be  unsound, 
and  hath  used  any  art  to  disguise  them, ..this  artifice  shall 
be  equivalent  to  an  express  warranty,..  A  general  warranty 
will  not  extend  to  guard  against  defects  that  are  plainly  and 
obviously  the  object  of  one's  senses.  iSiz  Sporting  AJag. 
XXXIX.  235  An  action  upon  the  warranty  of  a  horse.  1846 
y.  Baxter's  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  467  If  the  horse 
should  be  afterwards  discovered  to  have  been  unsound  at  the 
time  of  warranty,  the  buyer  may  return  it. 

C.  In  a  contract  for  insurance,  an  engagement 
by  the  insured  that  certain  statements  are  true  or 
that  certain  conditions  shall  be  fulfilled :  the 
breach  of  this  engagement  involving  the  invalida- 
tion of  the  policy. 

1817  W.  Selwyn  Laiu  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  977  If  there 
be  not  any  warranty  or  condition  on  the  part  of  the  insured, 
the  insurer  is  subject  to  all  risks.  1835  Tomlin's  Law  Diet. 
(t:d.  4)  s.v.  Insurance^  I.  §  3  Warranties  in  a  policy  of 
[marine]  assurance  are  either  express  or  implied..  .The  three 
cases  of  warranty,  on  which  most  questions  have  arisen,  are, 
as  to  ihe  time  of  sailing,  convoy,  and  neutrality  of  property. 
>866  Arnon/ds  Marine  hisur.  I.  ii.  i.  487  A  warranty  not 
implied  by  law  must  always  be  in  writing  and  in  every  case  is 
inserted  on  the  face  of  the  policy.  1886  C.  Scholl  Phraseol. 
Diet.  II.  832  A  warranty  to  that  effect  is  on  the  margin  of 
the  policy.  1913  Times  13  Sept.  18/3  The  ordinary  tramp 
steamer,  tied  down  by  strict  warranties,  would  not  have 
been  covered.. in  that  region  after  October  i. 

2.  transf  A  guarantee,  an  assurance.  Now  diaL 
t^see  Eng.  DiaL  Diet.), 

1555  Eden  Decades  i.  vu.  (Arb.)  92  That  he  had  betrayed 
his  geste  whom  he  tooke  into  his  house  with  warranties. 
1691  Locke  Money  Wks.  1727  II.  43  The  Stamp  [on  coin- 
age] was  a  Warranty  of  the  publick,  that  under  such  a  de- 
nomination they  should  receive  a  piece  of  such  a  weight,  and 
such  a  fineness.  1823  Scott  Qucntiji  D.  v,  '  Think  you  that 
I  am  like  to  recommend  to  you  any  thing  unworthy  ?'..'! 
cannot  doubt  your  warranty,  fair  uncle,'  said  the  youth. 

3.  Formal  or  official  sanction  (for  a  course  of 
action,  etc.) ;  authorization.  =  Wakrant  sb.^  7. 
Now  rare. 

1591  Spensek  M.  Hubbcrd  186  We  shall  ronne  Into  great 
daunger.  .Thus  wildly  to  wander  in  the  worlds  eye,  Without 
pasport  or  good  warrantie.  1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  i.  i.  132 
And  from  your  loue  I  haue  a  warrantie  To  vnburthen  all 
my  plots  and  purposes.  1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia's  Rev.  v. 
vi,  Nor  farther  notice  (Arete)  we  craue  Then  thine  approuals 
soueraigne  warrantie.  1604  Shaks.  0th.  v.  ii.  60,  I..neuer 
lou'd  Cassio,  But  with  such  generall  warrantie  of  Heauen,  As 
I  might  loue.  1618  Ld.  Shekfield  in  Fortescue  Papers 
(Camden)  52,  I  desire  your  Lordship  that  under  such  war- 
rantie I  may  bee  protected,  otherwise  I  shall  not  adventure  to 
doe  his  Majestie  service  in  those  places.  1664  Jeh.  Taylor 
Dissuas.  Popery  i.  ii.  §  10.  142  If  these  things  come  from  God, 
let  them  shew  their  warranty,  and  their  books  of  Precedents. 

4.  Justifying  reason,  ground  ( for  an  action  or 
belief). 

1836  HoR.  Smith  Tin  Trumpet  II.  108  It  [the  doctrine  of 
Purgatory]  may  not  have  the  clear  warranty  of  Scripture, 
but  [etc.].  1869  Rogers  A.  Smith's  W.  iV.  Pref.  g,  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  any  part  of  his  writings  which  will  give 
any  warranty  for  such  an  inference.  1877  Black  Green 
Past,  xxix,  The  smallest  civility  was  sufficient  warranty  for 
the  opening  of  an  acquaintanceship.  1918  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  210 
The  Pope  was  claiming  powers,  DuUinger  urged,  for  which 
there  was  no  warranty  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

5.  Substantiating  evidence  or  witness. 

1561  Brende  Q.  Curtitis  vi.  (ed.  2)  117  b,  The  matter  was 
fyrst  shewed  me  by  a  light  felowe,  who  coulde  not  bringe  any 
witnes  or  warrantie  [1553  warant]  of  hys  tale.  1676  J.  Owen 
Worsliip  of  God  81  There  is  sufficient  evidence  and  warranty 
of  this  institution.  1866  Dickens  Miigby  Junct.  i,  .-Xs  Bar- 
box  Brothers  (so  to  call  the  traveller  on  the  warranty  of  Ids 
luggage)  took  his  seat  [etc.].  1883  Whitelaw  Sophocles^ 
Trachin.  744  My  son,  how  say  you  V  By  what  warranty  A 
deed  SO  hateful  say  you  I  have  wrought? 


WARRAY. 

1 6.   One  who  warrants  or  gives  a  warrant.  Obs^ 
1586  T.  P>.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  r.  394  The  prince.. is 
the  formal  warrantie  [Fr.  garend formel\  unto  ail  his  sub- 
jects, of  tliai  fidelity  which  is  amongst  themselves. 

Warratah,  -ta'W :  see  Waratah. 

"Warraunt(e  :  see  Wakrant,  Warren. 

Warraunty,  obs.  form  of  Warranty. 

tWarray,  v-  Obs.  Forms:  a.  4  werrai, 
werri^e,  weriiai,werrei,  weirai),4-5  werray(e, 
werrey  (e ,  5  verray,  (verrie ,  werr ye ) ,  4-6 
werry ;  j3.  4  warrai,  wary,  Sc,  varray, 
varra,  warra,  4-5  warry,  4-6  warrey,  4-6,  8-9 
arch,  warray.  [ME.  tverreyt',  a.  OF.  werreier, 
dial.  var.  of  gttcrreier  (mod.F.  ^2/^m>|'fr)  =  Pr. 
guerreiar,  Sp.,  Pg.  gtierrcar^  It.  guerreggiare  ;  a 
Com,  Rom.  formation  on  *werra  War  sbX^ 

1.  trans.  To  make  war  upon,  ravage  by  war.  = 
War  v.  I. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7338  Men  werraid  t?am  on  ilka  side. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE/*frt//(Vxxxiv.  I  Crist.. says. ,  werray  [Vulg. 
e.xpugna\  that  is  ouercum,  thaim  that  fightis  agaynes  me  in 
ded.  137s  Barbour  Bruce  ix.  646,  I  trow  he  sail  nocht 
mony  a  day  Hauewill  to  w.-irra  that  cnntre.  .^'1386  Chaucf:!* 
Sqr.'s  T.  2  At  Sarray  in  the  land  of  Tartarye  Ther  dwelte  a 
kyng  that  werreyed  Russye.  £'1425  Wvntoun  Cron.  11.  i.  7 
Nynus . .  Tuk  vp  armj-s  to  warray  [v.  r.  verray]  Seyr  landis  J?at 
ab.:)ut  hyin  lay.  c  1450  Merlin  xx.  320  We  go  the  gladlytr 
..to  tiirneyen  a-gein  these  saraziiis  that  this  londe  d-^ 
wenryen.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  La7v  Arms  (S.T.S.)  140  Gif  a 
lady. .is  warraid  with  a  hautaneknycht  of  Gascoyne.  ai5i3  | 
Fabyan  Chron.  vii,  (iSir)  458  lohn  duke  of  Normandy. . 
herynge  th.it  his  father  was  thus  warreyed  w*  the  Kynge  of 
Englonde,  brake  vp  his  syege  and  came..vnto  his  father. 
1590  Sprnser  F.  Q.  r.  v.  48  And  them  long  time  before, 
great  Nimrod  was,  That  first  the  world  with  sword  and  fire 
wnrrayd.  Ibid.  11.  x.  50.  Ibid.  11.  x.  72.  1594  Selintus  B  3  b, 
Hut  after  Ninus.  warlike  Belus  soime ;  The  earth  with  vn- 
knowne  armour  did  warray.  1600  Fairfax  Tassa  1.  vi,  Sixe 
yeere^  were  ronne  since  first  in  martial!  guize  The  Christian 
Lords  warraid  the  eastren  land.  I 

b.  trans/,  and  _/?«■.  I 

aiyxiCnrsor  M.  23752  pe  flexs. .,  pe  werld. .,  pe  warlau.., 
t>is  werrais  vs  on  ilk  side,  c  1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  ii.  {Paul) 
541  Saule,  saule,  quhy  warrais  bou  me?  r  1386  Chaucer 
Pars.  T.  F  401  Impacient  is  he  that  wol  nat  been  ytaught  ne 
vndernome  of  his  vice  and  by  strif  werreieth  {z\r.  werrethj 
trouthe  wityngly.  (^1400  Kom.  Kose  3917  Bothe  in  cloistre 
and  in  abf>ey  Chastite  is  werreyed  over-al.  c  1430  Lylx;. 
Contfii.  Bl.  Knt.  665  Jelou>ye..That  hath  so  longe,.. 
Werreyed  Trouthe  with  his  tirannye.  1456  Sir  G.  Have 
Laiv  Arms  (S.T.S.)  17  Sanct  Augustyne,  sanct  Jerome,. . 
with  mony  othir  quhilkis  warrayd  the  inymyes  of  the  faith. 
1595  Sprnskr  Amoretti  xliv.  This  contmuatl  cruell  ciuiil 
warre,  The  which  my  seife  against  my  selfe  doe  make ; 
Whilest  my  weak  powres  of  passions  warreid  arre.  1768 
DowNMAN  Land  0/  Muses  xlix,  With  this  she  oft  hath 
Villainy  warray'd. 

2.  intr.  To  make  war.  Const.  <?«,  upon^  against ; 
also  to  warray  forth.    =  War  v.  2. 

aiyao  Cursor  M.  2493  Four  kinges  werraiid  a  pen  fiue.    1 
Ibid.  21872  Folk  t>ai  sal  gain  oj^er  rise  To  werrai  samen  mani 
wise.     Ibid.  24766   A  kmg  was   hight  willam  basterd,  pat 
warraid  in  jngland  ful  hard,     c  1374  Chaucek  Former  Age 
25  What  sholde  it  ban  avayled  to  werreye  [v.r.  warrey]?  Ther 
lay  no  profyt  ther  was  no  rychesse.     1375  Barbour  Bruce  i. 
140   [He]   That  was  than  in  the  haly  land,  On  saracenys 
warrayand.     fi<id.  xii.  363  Hot  quha  sa  varrayis  vrangwisly. 
Thai  laynd  god  all  too  gretumly.    c  1400  M  \usdev.  (Roxb.) 
xxxii.  145  pou  schall  fynd  na  thing  with  vs  wharfore  \>o\\ 
schuld  werray  vpon  vs.    s43p>-4o  Lyeks.  Bochas  viii.  L  (1558) 
2  b/z  First  agaynste  Parthois  he  cast  him  to  werrey.     ?  1436 
in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  Ii.  167  Oure  meny  wode  Wyth  grete    ; 
poure  pa.s<Kd  overe  the  ffloode,  And  verrie  forth  into  the    ' 
dukes   londe.     4:1470    Hardvng   Chron.  11812)  Pref.  i  At     | 
sextene  yere,  to  werray  and  to  wage.  To  juste  and  ryde. 
l59oSptNSER/^^.  II.  X.  21  Ebranck . .  warreyd  on  Brunchild 
In  Henault.    1600  Holland  Livy  ix.  xvii.  325  In  ca^  he  had 
fought  the  Carthaginian  were  first  (for  if  he  had  lived  he    . 
ment  to  have  warried  there)  and  then  passed  over  into  Italie.     I 
b.  trans/,  andyf^.  ! 

a  X300  Cursor  M.  32  On  charite  ai  werrais  wreth.  Ibid. 
727  Bath  J>ai_  werhaid  on  adam.  For  to  bring  him  in  to  blam. 
Ibid.  7548  Goddes  euer  on  rightwis  side,  werraiand  again 
wrangwis  pride,  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xv'u  14  The  whilk 
toke  my  saule  to  werray  with  the  kyngdome  of  wickidnes. 
C14SO  LvDG.  Li/e  our  Lady  lxiv.(i484)  i  viij  b,  It  yaue  hem 
myght  to  make  rcsistence  Agej-n  synne  and  knyghtly  to 
warreye.  1456  Sir  G.  Haye  Laiv  Arms  {?,:V.'iS.)  iioihare 
suld  na  subject  obey  till  his  soverane  to  werrey  agaynis  his 
God.  1590  Spenskr  F.  Q.  hi.  v.  48  Thus  warreid  he  long 
tune  against  his  will. 

Hence  WaTraylnff  vbl.  sb.,  warring;  persecu-  : 
tion.  Wa-rrayingr/'^/.  a.  (also  adso/.j  a  persecutor  ■ 
=  Warrior  i). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19602  Lat  we  nu  (w  prechurs  stand,  For 
to  spek  of  a  warraiand  ;  Saulus  soght  aiquar  and  thrett  All 
Iw;  tristen  he  wit  mett.     Ibid.  27259  Enentes  kniglites,  & 
mistakyng  and  namli  wrangwLs  warraing  [v.r.   werraingj. 
1375  Barbour  Bruce  iv.  650  Bot  ^e  wat  nocht  quhai-kyn    , 
forton  5ite  mon  dre  in  ^our  warraying.    Ibid.  v.  140.    ^14^9 
Caxton  Paytes  o/A.  11.  i.  91  With  moo  than  one  manere  of 
werreyng.    1513  Douglas  ^neis  xii.  x.  33,  I  sal  dlstroy. .    i 
the  tovn,  Quhilkis  the  caus  of  all  our  werying.    iBs^ /'laser's    \ 
Mag.  XLV.  649/2  Those  world-warraying  heroes  that  left  in 
every  land  of  Europe  the  memory  of  their  incredible  valour. 

Warray,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Very. 

t  Warrayable,  a.  Obs.  rare-rK  In  5  vary- 
able,  warryable.  [a.  OK.  werreiabU^  dial,  var. 
oi  guerroyabie^  f.  werrei-er  {giterroyer)  :  see  War- 
BAT  V,  and  -able.]    Fit  for  warfare. 

14..  Siege  of  Rouen  in  Archxologia  XXI.  51  The  wallys 
were  fulle  warryable  And  the  dykys  depe  and  defensabylle. 

Wairayn,  -aynte,  obs.  form  of  Wabren. 
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+  Warre.  Ol>s.  Also  5  werre,  6  war.  [repr. 
OE.  wearr  str.  masc,  recorded  only  in  the  sense 
'  callosity  ' ;  but  cl".  wearriht  full  of  callosities, 
also  of  a  tree,  knotty  (see  Warried  a.).  Cf.  Flem. 
warre  fem.,  xveer  masc,  callosity,  knot  in  wood.] 
A  knot  in  a  tree  or  in  timber. 

[<:72S  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  C  i6i  Callcs  weorras  uel  ill. 
ciooo5a.tr.  J.ecchd.  I.  356  D;i  wearras  .ind  3a  swylas  3e 
beo3  on  marines  handum  o33e  on  o3runi  limum.]  c  1407 
I.YDG.  Rcsoii  ,y  Sens.  5428  The  tother  [bow]. .  Kul  of  knotlys 
and  of  .skairys,  The  tymber  is  so  fu!  of  warrys.  c  1440  Projji/f. 
Parv.  516/2  Warre,  or  knobbe  of  a  tre,  vertex,  1483  Catli, 
Angl.  409/1  \  Werre  [Addit.  SIS.  Warre]  of  a  tree,  vertex. 
1513  Douglas  Aiueis  xii.  xii.  212  Bot  festynnit  sa  is  in  the 
war  the  grip  That  by  na  nianer  fors. .  Furth  of  the  stok  the 
schaft  vp  pull  he  mycht.  1530  Palsgb.  287/1  Warre  or 
knobbe  of  a  tree,  neu. 

Hence  t  Warred  a.  having  knots.  (Cf.  Wakried 
a.) 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  Ivii.  (1495)  I  ilj  b/i  The 
otter  endes  of  the  bones.. ben  warryd  wyth  grete  knottes. 
Ibid.  XVII.  XX.  O  ij/2  Roxe  growyth  in  bote  places  and  stony 
and  is  therfore  harde  and  sadly  warrid  ( ToUemache  MS. 
warred]. 

Warre,  obs.  f.  \\"ab  and  Wake  {sb.,  a.,  and  v.). 

Warree,  waree  (wg-r?).  Also  7  warre,  9 
warrie.     [Of  uncertain  origin. 

The  word  most  probahly  belongs  to  one  of  the  langs.  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  but  it  may  possibly  be  a  corruption 
of  the  W.  Indian  synonym  JaT'aris  (Rochefort,  1658),  which 
-seems  to  be  a  mispronunciation  of  Sp.  jahiiU  wild  boar.] 

The  white-lijjiped  peccary,  JJicotyhs  labiatus, 
native  in  Central  and  South  America.  Cf.  Tagni- 
c.vTi,  Taya.ssu. 

1684  B.  Sharp  Voy.  (1729)  48  Our  Supper-Entertainment 
was  a  very  good  sort  of  a  Wild  Beast,  called  a  W.'irre, 
which  is  much  like  unto  our  English  Hog.  1607  Dam  pier 
Voy.  I.  i.  9  When  hunger  begins  to  bite,  he  [the  Moskito 
Indian].. hunts  about  for  Pecary,  Warree,  each  a  sort  of 
Wild  Hogs,  or  Deer.  1699  L.  Wafer  Voy.  105  (Isthmus  of 
Darien]  The  Warree  is  another  kind  of  Wild-Hog  they 
have.  1769  E.  Bancroft  Guiana  125  Besides  the  Hogs,, 
there  are  two  species  which  are  peculiar  to  those  parts  of 
America.. the  Picary  and  Warree.  1841  T.  Young  Resid. 
Mosquito  Sh&re  102  It  was  favourable  weather  for  hunting, 
the  woods  near  us  being  full  of  warrid.-.  1885  Eucrcl.  IWit. 
XVIII.  449  The  white-lipped  peccary  or  warree.  .is.. about 
40  inches  in  length,  of  a  blackish  colour,  with  the  lips  and 
lower  jaw  white. 

Warree,  variant  of  Whare  Austral. 

Warrea  (\v91cn),  sb.  Forms:  4  wareine, 
4-5  wareyno,  5  warenne,  warreyne,  5-6  -ayn, 
wareyu,  war(r)ane,  6  warryn,  6-7  waren, 
warraiue,  7  warrin,  5-  warren ;  /3.  4-5  war- 
raynte,  5  warand(e,  -ant,  5-6  warraunte,  6,  S 
warrant,  [a.  AF.  warenne,  North-eastern  OF. 
warenne,  warestu  (whence  AL.  warenna),  cbrresp. 
to  Central  OF.,  mod.F.  gurenne,  game-park,  also 
(now  chiefly)  rabbit-warren,  Vt.garena;  of  Teut. 
origin,  f.  root  *war-  to  protect,  guard  :  cf.  OF. 
warir  Ware  v.  The  suffix  is  obscure,  and  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  word  is  of  Teut.  or  Rom. 
formation.  The  OF.  type  *warande  (^arande, 
-enile),  whence  the  (M)Du.  warande  park,  maybe 
a  mere  variant,  or  it  may  represent  a  Teut.  pr. 
pple.  OF.  had  also  a  form  vaiene  (fierh.  due  to 
the  raed.L.  varenna  of  charters)  which  survives  in 
mod.F.  varenne  moor  inhabited  by  game. 

The  0  forms  below  may  possibly  in  part  represent  the  OF. 
"warande,  but  cf.  the  English  addition  of  t  in  tyrant. 
Caxton "s  -.t'arojide  was  adopted  from  his  Du.  original.] 

1.  A  piece  of  land  enclosed  and  preserved  for 
breeding  game.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

o.  i}77  Lancl.  p.  pi.  B.  ProL  163  Vncoupled  bei  wenden 
BoJ>e  in  wareine  &  in  waste  where  hem  leue  lyketh.  X429 
Rolls  o/Parlt.  IV.  344/1  Unlaweful  hunters  of  Forestes, 
Parkes  or  Warennes,  or  any  other  opyn  Mysdoers.  a  1440 
Sir  Degrev.  422  He  made  my  londes  baireyne.  My  wodes 
and  my  warreyne,  My  wylde  ys  away,  c  1500  Melusine 
xix.  90  Thanne  they  came  out  of  the  wareyne  (where  they 
had  chiised  a  hart).  1558  In /'y«V//>/>j  il-V//i  (£1850)  127  All 
that  part  of  my  Warren  of  Albourne  which  lieth  within  the 
precincts  of  Southwood  Walke.  1563  in  Rymer  Fadera 
(1719)  XV.  629  Keeper  of  Parks  Houses  Waranes  or  other 
Games  of  Venerye.  1577-87  Harrison  England  11.  xix. 
206/1  in  Holinshed,  In  parks  and  warrens  we  haue  nothing 
else  than.. the  keepers  and  wareners  lodge.  1^9^  Expos. 
Terms  Law  196  b,  Warren  is  a  place  priuiledg^  by  pre. 
scription  or  graunt  of  the  Queene  for  the  preseruatioii  of 
hares,  conies,  partriges  and  feasantes  or  anie  of  them.  1599 
Shaks.  Muck  Ado  II.  i.  222,  I  found  him  heere  as  melan. 
choly  as  aLodge  in  a  Warren,  c  1610  Bkaum.  &  Fl.  Stoj-n/. 
Lady  v.  i.  He  make  you  take  a  tree,  whore,  ..and  then 
haue  you  cast,  and  hung  vp  ith  warren,  a  1634  Coke 
lust.  IV.  Ixxiii.  (1648)  298  He  that  hath  a  Warren  within  a 
free  Chase  may  build  upon  his  own  inheritance  within  his 
Warren  a  convenient  lodge  for  preservation  of  his  game. 
1683  Brit.  S6ec.  17  The  Forests,  Parks.  .Warrens,  and 
Woods  stored  with  wild  Beasts  only  for  Recreation  and 
Food.  1698  T.  Froger  Voy.  9  A  sort  of  wild  Apple,  or 
Crab  tree,  that  grow  as  thick  as  Broom  in  a  Heath  or 
Warren.  J700  Evelyn  Diary  13  July,  I  went  to  Marden, 
which  was  originally  a  barren  warren  bought  by  Sir  Robert 
Clayton.  1769  Black.stone  Comm.  IV.  xiii.  175  Being  the 
owner,  or  keeper,  of  a  forest,  park,  chase,  or  warren. 

p.  Z481  Caxton  Reynard  xvii.  (Arb.)  42  It  stondeth  in 
a  woode  named  hulsterlo  vpon  a  warande  in  the  wyldernesse. 
1S19  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  32  That  no  man  hawke  nor  hunle 
w'in  my  I.ord's  warraunte.  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  11. 
E  3,  You  shall  haue  some  that , .  will  not  sticke  to  pull  downe 
whole  townes.. and.. make  them  parkes,  chases,  warrants 
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and  I  cannot  tell  what  of  the  same.  1702  Phil.  Trans. 
XXIII.  1051  Therefore  when  Orders  are  given  to  hunt  the 
Elephants,  they  pitch  upon  a  convenient  place  for  a  Warrant 
or  Park. 

b.  trans/  and  jig. 

a  1586  StDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  25  Hee  goeth  hand  in 
hand  with  Nature,  not  inclosed  within  the  narrow  warrant 
of  her  guifts,  but  fretly  ranging  onely  within  the  Zodlack  of 
his  owne  wit  1749  Fielding  Tovi  Jones  v.  iv,  He  bid  him 
beat  abroad,  and  not  poacli  up  the  Game  in  his  Warren. 
i860  Mill  Repr.  Govt.  (1865)  135/2  One  people  may  keep 
another  as  a  warren  or  preserve  for  its  own  use,  a  place  to 
make  money  in. 

t  e.  {^Free)  warren,  a  right  of  keepint;  or  hunting 
beasti  and  fowls  of  warren  (see  d).   Obs. 

1485  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  374/1  The  Office  of  Keping  of 
Woode,  in  the  Lordshipp  of  Kyrtlyngton,  and  Keping  of 
Warren  of  Hares  there.  1512  Act  4  Hen,  Fill,  c.  10  §  2 
The  Bailifwike  of  Toppsam  with  the  Selerage  and  Cranage 
and  the  Waren  of  Cones  within  the  same,  d  1313  Fabvan 
Chron.  vn.  (1533)  20b,  The  kynge  grauntyd  to  y^  sayd 
cytesyns  of  London  wareyn,  that  is  to  meane  that  the  cyte- 
syns  haue  free  lyhertye  of  huntynge  certayne  cyrcuyte 
aboute  London.  1596  Kacon  Elem.  Com.  Laio  1.  (1630) 
13  If  I  haue  free  warren  in  mine  owne  hand,  and  let  my 
land  for  life  not  mentionhig  the  warren,  yet  the  leasee  by 
implication  shall  haue  the  warren  discharged  and  extract 
during  his  lease.  1603  G.  Owen  Pembrokesh.  (1892)  268 
Whosoever^  hath  libertie  of  free  warren,  maye  haue  his 
speciall  action  of  Trespnsse  at  the  comon  lawe,  against  anye 
that  shall  hunte  or  chase  therein.  1766  Br.ACi\STONEC(7?«;//. 
II.  iii.  38  Free-warren  is  a  similar  franchi.-;e,  erected  for  pre- 
servation or  custody  {which  the  word  signifies)  of  beasts  and 
fowls  of  warren.  I7i56  Porny  Hej-aldry  iv.  (1777)  8g  Sir 
John  de  Chetwynd.  .had  a  charter  of  free-warren  through 
all  his  demesne.  \%xo  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI,  26  Whether 
the  rights  of  free  warren  and  free  chace  were  conferred. 
1875  Blackmohe  Alice  Lorraine  II.  xx.  274,  I  am  to  have 
free  warren  of  all  Sir  Remnant's  vast  estates.  1913  H.  W. 
C,  Davis  Regesta  Reg.  Anglo'Norm.  Inlrod.  31  Grants  of 
free  hunting  are  few  in  number;  even  the  right  of  free 
warren  is  sparingly  granted. 

i"  d.  Beasts  J  /owls  0/  warren  :  see  quots.  1 598 
and  1 6 28. 

'539'^'^^  31  fLeit.  VIII,  c.  5  A  chase.. for  nourishyng  gene- 
racion  and  feeding  of  bea^tes  of  venery,  and  of  foules  of 
waren.  1598  Manwood  Laws  of  Forest  iv.  22  1),  The  beasts 
and  foules  of  Warren  are  these,  the  Hare,  the  Connie,  the 
Phesant,  and  the  Partridge.  1628  Coke  On  Litt.  233  There 
bee  both  Beasts  and  Foules  of  the  Wai  ren,  Beasts,  as  Hares, 
Conies,  and  Roes.  .Fowles.  .as  Partridge,  Quaile,  Raile,. , 
Phesant,  Woodcocke,.  .Mallard,  Heme. 

2,  spec.  A  piece  of  land  appropriated  to  the 
breeding  of  rabbits  (formerly  also  of  hares).  More 
fully  rabbit-warren  (see  Rabbit  sb)-  3  a),  CONV- 

WARBEN,  HaRE-WAKKEN*. 

Now  usually  a  piece  of  uncultivated  ground  on  which 
rabbits  breed  wild  m  burrows. 

c  1400  Master  o/Came  (MS.  Digby  182)  i.  Whan  hares  be 
ygete  uith  the  kynde  of  a  conynge,  as  somme  ben  in  the 
warrayntes  [Bcdl.  MS.  wareynes],  the  lioundes  lust  nor 
sentith  hem  nought  so  wele.  a  1513  Fabyan  Chnm.  vn. 
{'533)  50  These  chyklren.  .entred  the  warra>  n  of  a  lord  of 
Fraunccand  theie  chafed  and  shote  at  Conyes  for  theyr 
disport.  1329  Supplic.  to  King  (E.  E.  T.S.)  48  Warrens 
swarminge  full  of  conyes.  1538  Elvot/?/c/.,  Lagotrophia, 
a  warren  or  parke  of  hares.  1566  Act  8  Eliz.  c.  15  g  5  In 
any  Paike  Warren  or  Grounde  employed  to  the  maynten- 
aunce  of  any  game  of  Conyes.  1600  Hakluvt  /  oy,  II L  442 
We  found  the  whole  countrey  to  bee  a  warren  of  a  strange 
kinde  of  Conies.  1607  J.  Norden  Suri'.  Dial.  in.  114 
Whether  haih  he  any  Wairen  of  Conies,  or  Hares.  1697 
Vanbruch  Relapse  11.  i,  Like  a  young  Puppy  in  a  Warren, 
they  have  a  Flirt  at  all,  and  catch  none.  1773  Goli^sat. 
She  stoops  to  Cong.  11,  When  company  comes  you  are  not 
to  pop  out  and  stare,  and  then  run  In  again,  like  frighted 
rabbits  in  a  warren.  1807  Crabbe  Par.  Reg.  1.  813  He 
poach 'd  the  wood,  and  on  the  warren  snared.  1850  Svl- 
\AVi\}S*  ByC'laues  <V  Vojvns  iv.  51  After  passing,  .over  a 
warren  crenelled  like  a  cullender,  and  divers  stuoble  fields. 
1875  W.  M'Ilwraith  C7/ide  IVigtownsh.  81  The  land 
alon^  the  coast  (of  the  Bay  of  Luce]  is  a  vast  warren  of 
rabbits. 

b.  trans/ 

1601  Holland  Pliny  ix.  Ivi.  I.  267  Fulvius  Hirpinus  was 
the  first  inventor  of  warrens  as  it  were  for  Winkles  [L. 
cochlearum  vivaria].  1845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  xvii.  (i860) 
3B8  The  holes,  .enter  the  ground  at  a  small  angle;  so  that 
when  walking  over  these  lizard-warrens,  the  soil  is  constantly 
giving  way. 

t  C,  slang.  [Misapprehension  of  warren  var.  of 
Warrant  sb^  (See  quots.) 

1609  Dekker  Lantk.  <y  Candledight  iv,  Wks.  (Grosart) 
III.  231  He  vpon  whose  credit  these  Rabbet-suckers  runne, 
is  called  the  Warren.  Ibid.  236  Whilst  this  faire  weather 
lasteth, . .  These  Rabbet  suckers  keep  to  the  Warren  wherein 
they  fatned.  .•21700  B.  E,  Diet.  Cant.  Creiv,  Warren,  he 
that  is  Security  for  Goods  taken  up,  on  Credit,  by  Extrava- 
gant young  Gentlemen. 

3.  The  inhabitants  of  a  warren  ;  trans/  any 
collection  or  assemblage  of  small  animals. 

1607  TopsELL  Foui--/.  Beasts  271  In  which,  three  or  foure 
couple  of  Hares  do  quickly  multiply  into  a  great  warren. 
1625  Fletcher  Women  Plcas'd  11.  iv,  He  is  so  hairie.  That 
a  tame  warren  of  flyes  frisk  round  about  him.  1692  R. 
L'EsTRANGi^  Fables  /Ssop,  etc.  cccxxxiii.  291  The  Cony.. 
Convenes  a  Whole  Warren  ;  Tells  her  Story,  and  Advises 
upon  a  Revenge.  1856  Kane  Arct,  Fxpl.  \.  .\xix.  393  It 
was  marvellous . .  what  a  perfect  warren  [of  rats]  we  soon  had 
on  board. 

4.  A  building  or  settlement  likened  to  a  rabbit- 
warren  ;  +  a  brothel;  a  building  or  cluster  of 
dwellings  (esp.  if  partly  underground)  densely 
populated  by  poor  tenants. 

a  1649  Dk.  Newcastle  Country  Cnpt.  in.  i,  And  N.  \v 
yeares  gifies  from  soadred  virgins  and  their  shee  Provincialls 
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whos<^  warren  must  bee  Hcenc'd  from  our  Office,  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet,  Cauf.  Crtw,  /r«mf«,.  .also  a  Boarding-school 
and  a  Bawdy-house.  1884  Statuiard  5  June,  The  Con- 
servative party  has  recognized  it  in  the  case  of  the  rookeries 
with  which  London  still  swarms.  Will  it  not  do  something 
Also  for  the  warrens?  1886  Iennyson  Litcksi^  Haii  Sixty 
Vn.  after  224  And  the  crowded  couch  of  mcest  in  the 
warrens  of  ihe  poor.  1918  BiackuK  Mag.  Jan.  124/1  The 
marg.  .is  co\"ered  with  a  warren  of  huts  scattered  haphazard, 
1919  ibiii.  Nov.  693  I  A  large  passenger  steamer.. is,  as 
e\-cry  one  who  has  travelled  by  water  knows,  an  amazing 
warren  of  passages. 

t5.  An  old  name  for  the  site  of  Woolwich 
Arsenal.     Hence  used  ^<r«.  (see  quot.  1769).  Obs. 

1769  Falconer  Diet,  Marine  (17S0),  /^r.  Terms,  Arcenai 
de  vtariiu^  a  royal  dock-j-ard.  together  with  Us  warren  or 
gun-wharf.  Ibid,^  Ccmmissaire^  He  keeps  a  register  of  all 
the  artillery  within  the  warren  where  he  resides.  1774  A  m- 
hiUatar  223  Woolwich  ..In  the  warren  or  park,  where  they 
make  trial  of  great  guns  and  mortars,  there  are  sever.d  thou- 
sand pieces  of  ordnance  for  ships  and  batteries  [etc.].  1805 
Anu.  Reg.  (Otridge's  ed.)  400  The  ordnance  board  have 
:.igni&ed  to  general  Lloyd  who  commands  the  Artillery  .-it 
Woolwich,  that  the  warren  at  that  place  is  to  be  from  this 
time  denominated  the  '  Royal  .\rsena! '. 

t6.   .Seequot.)  Obs.-' 

[\  spurious  sense ;  the  article  is  translated  from^the  article 
GareuHe  in  Chomel's  Diet.     Littrtf  hsiSgarenne  afnissou,} 

i7»5  Bradley's  Family  Diet.,  iP^arren,  a  Term  in  Fishery, 
bein^  an  easy  and  cheap  way,  of  preserving  and  storing 
Fish,  in  the  midst  of  a  River,  by  making,  as  it  were  a 
Warren,  for  the  Fish  to  retreat  to. 

7.  atirib.  and  Comb,^  as  warren-killt  -rabbity 
'Waii ;  tvarren-like  adj. 

1700  Chauncy  Hert/ordsh.  481  Upon  the  Warren  Htll  is  an 
Eccho,  which  will  repeat  to  a  Trumpet  twelve  times  together, 
0x744  in  Ann,  Rf^.  1762,  11.  52,  I  nave  lived  three  years  in 
a  poor  cottage  under  your  warren-wall.  1876  Tvndall  Ess. 
Float  -Matter  Air  (18S1)  128  It  was  the  same  green  hue 
throughout,  though  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity.  -  .In 
rabbit  it  w.-is  less  fine  than  in  hare,  and  in  a  tame  rabbit  less 
fine  than  in  a  warren  rabbit.  1889  Fabian  Ess.  218  A 
warren-iikc  scuttle  of  alarmed.  .Radicals  across  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  1890  '  Lvth  '  Golden  South  168 
We  found  '  New  Old  Pipeclay '  [diggings]  more  warren-like 
than  the  one  we  had  seen. 

t Warren,  -yn,  a,  Sc.  Obs.  rare~\  [?f. 
Waube  +  -en.]  kVanen  tree,  a  liard  oak.  Cf. 
Warried,  Warry  adjs, 

1513  I>oi;gijvs  ./Eneis  xt.  iiL  84  The  mekill  syllis  of  the 
warryn  [ed.  1710  warren]  tre  Wyth  wedgis  and  with  proppis 
bene  devyd. 

Warren,  obs.  form  of  Warrant,  Warn  v."^ 
+  Wa'rrenage.  Obs,  rare-^.  [f.  Warren  sb,  + 
•AGK.]  ?  A  payment  for  tiie  right  of  free  warren. 
1610  [see  Commonage  i]. 

Warrender,  varinnt  of  Wabreneb. 

Warrener  (wg  rsnai).  Forms :  a.  3  warener, 
4-5  waryner(e,  warinar,  5  warenner,  6  war- 
rennar,  warryner,  -eyuer,  -ainer,  6-7  war- 
(r)iner,  7  warrenor,  7-S  warrenner,  6- 
warrener;  Si\  and  itorth.  5  warander,  -dare, 
6  warran der ,  v arr andar ,  9  {hist,  and  dial. ) 
warrender  ;  &.  4-6  warner,  5  -ere.  [a.  North- 
eastern OV .  warrennier  (=  Central  OF.,  mod.F. 
garennier)^  f.  waremie  {jgarenne)  Warren  sb^ 

1.  a.  An  officer  employed  to  watch  over  the 
game  in  a  park  or  preserve.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  b.  A 
servant  who  has  the  charge  of  a  rabbit-warren. 

In  the  earlier  quots.  the  two  applications  of  the  word  can- 
not be  distinguished  with  certainty. 

a.  ia97  Placita  coram  Rege  m.  25  b  (1897)  165  Thomam  le 
Warener  de  Fakenham.  ijiSa  Lancl.  P,  Pi,  A.  v.  159  Sesse 
l>e  souters  wyf  sat  on  l>e  Benche,  Watte  |?e  warinar  [1377 
warner,  1303  warynere]  and  his  wyf  boJ>e.  1467-8  Rolls 
0/  i*arlt.  V.  609/2  Th'  office  of  Warenner,  or  kepyng  of  t'le 
Warenne.  1473  Rental  Bk.  Cn/ar- Angus  {iZjg)  I.  i88Tha 
sal  gifc  iwa  akrys  of  land  fre  til  our  warander  of  our  ku- 
nyn^are.  c  xjoo  tr.  Charier  Land,  in  Arnolde  Citron.  (1502) 
6/2  Wythin  whiche  wareyn  nether  waryner  ne  forester  nor 
Justice  of  our  forest  of  her  landis  and  wodes  ne  huntynge 
ne  of  repynge  of  her  cornes  ent^rmet  hem  any  thinge. 
xSSi-a  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trtos.  Scot.  X.  66  Item.. to  ane 
warrauder  send  to  Arrane  to  mak  clapparttis  for  cunnynges, 
xlS.  X573-80  TussER  Husb.  (1878)  72  Get  warrener  bound 
to  vermin  thy  ground.  1584  Churchiu.  Ace.  Pittington 
(Surtees)  17  Item  given  to  the  warrander  for  kilUnge  of 
twoe  foxes,  xij*.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W,  i.  iv.  28.  1613 
Markham  Eng,  Husbandman  11.  11.  iv.  (1635)  59  We  see 
Warriners  andPoulters  sell  Rabbets,  a  fat,  and  a  leane  ever 
coupled  together.  1643  Prvnn-k  6"^/.  Poiver  Part.  ni.  17 
May  a  Forrester,  Warrener,  or  Keeper  of  a  Parke,  lawfully 
beate  and  kill  another  in  defence  of  his.  .game?  1680  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  1560/4  William  Hooker,  Warriner  and  Servant  to 
George  Vernon  of  Sudbury.  1770  G.  White  Selbome,  To 
Barringion  12  Apr.,  Warreners  observe. .that  their  rabbits 
are  never  in  such  good  case  as  in  a  gentle  frofit.  tSoo  Hull 
Advertiser^  Dec.  1/2  ITie  warren  contains  an  ample  breed- 
inj;  stock  of  rabbits. ..  The  warrener  upon  the  premises 
will  shew  the  same.  1829  T.  IJbows  Biogr.  Sk.  Dogs  529 
Warreners.. make  use  of  nux  vomica  as  a  poison,  which  is 
not  unfrequently  concealed  in  a  piece  of  raw  meat,  to  entice 
foumarts  and  weasels  to  eat  it.  1835  App.  Mur'c.  Corpor. 
Rep.  III.  1714  [Among  officers  of  Scarboroueh  corporation] 
Warrener  and  Gamekeeper.  1877  N.  IV.  Line.  Gloss,  s.v., 
My  father  was  warrender  at  Thorganby  when  I  was  born. 

attrib.  1591  Greene  Not.  Discov.  Coosna^e  Wks  (Gro- 
sart)  X.  32  A  cony-catcher,. what  is  he  a  wariner  felow? 

^.  1377  [see  a.\  ^1440  Pronip.  Pant.  517/1  Warnere, 
tuarinarins.  1485  Rolls  0/ Pari/.  VX.  378/2  The  Offices  of 
Bailliff  of  the  Manour  and  I^rdshipp  foren  of  Myche  Mar. 
lowe, .  .and  Warner,  Wodward,  (etc.).  a  1500  Tale  K.  Ediv. 
^  Sheph.  in  Harishome  .^w<r.  Metr.  T.  (1829)  45  The  warner 
U  hardy  and  fell.     1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  Vlt^  c.  10  §  7  The 
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Office  of  Warner  or  Warnershipp  of  oure  Waren  of  ^feth• 
wolde. 

2.  One  who  owns  or  rents  a  warren. 

1846  y.  Baxter^sLibr.  Pract.  Agric.ied.^)  1. 335  Warreners 

are  sometimes  liable  to  great  losses  from  an  epidemical  dis. 
order  among  rabbits.  1856  'Stonehknge'  Brit.  Sports  1. 
I.  vii.  §  10  The  sport  of  shooting  rabbits  is  never  carried  on 
in  the  warrens,  because  the  warrener  does  not  wish  his  pro- 
perty wasted,  and  prefers  traijping  them.  1880  Daily  Tel. 
27  Sept.,  Numerous  parcels  of  ground  let  out  formerly  to 
warreners  have  been  ploughed  up. 

3,  A  warren  rabbit. 

1864  Peter  Parley's  Anu,  VII.  325  The  warrener  burrows 
underground,  and  has  the  most  valuable  fur. 

t  WaTrenership.  Obs,  [-ship,]  The  office 
of  warrener. 

For  some  quots.  that  possibly  belong  to  this  word  see 
Warnerskip. 

1485  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  352/2  The  Baillishipp  and  War- 
renership  of  IJrayles.  Ibid,  371/1  The  Offices  of  Warner- 
shipp of  Methwold  witliin  oure  Countie  of  Norff'.  1503-4 
[see  Warrener  1  &\, 

Warrer  (wOt3j).  Forms;  3  weorreur,  3-5 
werrour(e,  3-4  werreur,  wereur,  verreur,  5 
werrur,  verrour,  5-  warrer.  [Early  ME.  weor- 
rcwy  werrour,  etc.,  a.  AF.  werrottr,  agent-n.  f. 
iverrer  to  war,  f,  wcrre  War  sb, ;  coalescing  with 
the  later  English  formation  on  War  v,  +  -EK 1.] 

1 1.  One  who  engages  in  warfare,  a  soldier, 
warrior.     Also,  an  antagonist,  a  persecutor.  Obs. 

a  1215  Ancr.  R.  246  pe  weorreur  of  helle  mei  longe  asailen 
ou.  rti3ooCKrr(?ryi/.  S306  Wereur  art  \q\x  ful  wight.  Ibid. 
20933  To  J>aim  he  [Paul]  first  was  verreur  {Gdtt.  werreurj 
And  afterward  becom  prechur.  13..  U'id.  18014  (Gutt.)[S]ir 
sathan  y>an  till  hell  ansuerd.  .Receiue  iesu.  .vr  werreur  bath 
mi  and  (>ine.  13..  Guy  IVnrw.  (1891)  398  Hou  he  hadde 
euer  ben  strong  werrour,  For  Iesu  loue.  c  1400  Laud  Troy 
Bk.  y]Ti  Theire  Cite  Is  bothe  styff,  stalwortbe,  and  strong, 
..And  ful  of  men  and  gode  verroures.  ^1436  Tol.  Poems 
(1859)  II.  199  The  merveiliouse  werrour  and  victorious 
prince,  Kynge  Herry  the  v^'',  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  iv.  11 
(Harl.  MS.)  Oure  lord,  l?edo3ty  werrour,  ihesii  criste.  148a 
VVabkw.  ChroH.  2  The  best  warrer  of  all  that  time. 

2.  One  who  wars  or  contends  {against  some- 
thing). 

1836  Lane  Mod.  Egy^t.  II.  xi.  168  On  the  occ-^sions  of  all 
the  great  religious  festivals  in  Cairo, .  .these  female  warrers 
against  modesty  [i.e*  unveiled  girls].. are  sure  to  be  seen. 

warrey,  variant  of  Warray  v.  Obs. 

Warreyne,  -er:  see  Warren  sb.,  Warrener. 

Warreyour,  obs.  form  of  Warrior. 

Warriangle,  variant  of  Wariangle  Obs. 

Warrick,  variant  of  Warrok  diat, 

Wa'rrid^e,  warraffe.  north.     Also  war- 

(r)ish.  See  also  ling.  Dial.  Diet.  [Of  obscure 
origin  ;  cf.  Wallis  of  the  same  meaning.]  The 
withers  (of  a  horse). 

1790  Grose  Provinc  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  IVary^'dge,  the  withers 
of  a  horse.  North.  1798  Httll  Adt'ertiser  9  June  2/2  A 
dark-brown  galloway,  has.  .a  barish  place  upon  her  warrlsh. 
1899  Cumbld.   Gloss.,    U^arridgt:,   the   withers  of  a   horse. 

*  A  grand-like  colt,  but  a  wee  bit  thick  i'  t'  warrage.' 
"Warrie,  obs.  f.  Wary  a.  ;  var.  Wary  v.  Obs. 
t  Wa'rried,  a.   Obs.  rare.  [f.  Wabke  ;  cf.  OE. 

weanikt,  knotty,  of  wliich  this  word  may  be  an 
altered  survival.]  Of  a  tree  :  Full  of  knots.  Cf. 
Warred,  Warren,  Warry  adjs. 

1567  GoLDiNG  Ovid's  Met.  xtii.  94a  More  hard  than  war- 
ryed  Oke  too  twyne  [Dnrior  annosa  ^uercu], 

Warrigal  (wpTigal),  sb,  (and  a.)  Austral. 
Also  9  warragal.  [An  aboriginal  word,  spelt 
warregalj  ivor-re-gaJ,  war-ri-gal,  ivor'riktd,  iva- 
ri-kiil  etc.  by  various  writers  on  tlie  Australian 
language ;   said   to   have    the   senses    *  dog '    and 

*  savage '  {sb,  and  adj,).  In  the  former  sense  it  is  freq. 
quoted  as  a  native  word  from  1793  onwards;  the 
sense  *  savage '  is  given  by  Bunce  Lang.  Aborigines 
Victoria,  1859,] 

A.  sb. 

1.  The  wild  dog  of  Australia,  the  Dingo. 

1852  [see  Dingo].  18510  '  R.  Boldrewood  '  Squatter's 
Dream  xix.  240  A  wanigal  will  be  picking  some  of  your 
bones  before  this  day  six  months.  1897  Kipling  Seven 
Seas,  Song  of  Dead  4  Where  the  warrigal  whimpers  and 
bays  through  the  dust  of  the  sere  river-courses. 

2.  A  wild  Australian  aboriginal. 

1890  '  R.  BoLDRF.wooD '  Col.  Reformer  xvii,  1  swore  to 
shoot  the  old  warrigal  at  sight.  1890  /W/  Mall  Gaz.  4  Aug. 
4/2  A  '  warrigal '  originally  meant  a  wild  Blackfellow. 

transf.  18^  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  4  Aug.  4/2  By  an  easy  and 
natural  transition,  *  warrigal '  has  now  come  to  signify  a  hot- 
blooded  youth  who  goes  the  pace  and  makes  things  hum 
when  he  gets  out  of  his  teens. 

3.  A  wild  or  untamed  Australian  horse. 

1881  Australasian  21  May  647/4  (Morris)  How  we  ran  in 
'  The  Black  Warragal'.  1890  Melbourne  Argus  14  June 
4/2  Mike,  he'd  fret  himself  to  death  in  a  stable  and  maybe 
kill  the  groom.     Mike's  a  warrigal,  he  is. 

B.  adj.  Wild. 

1890  '  R,  BoLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  viii,  A  real  good 
wholesome  cabbage— warrigal  cabbage,  the  shepherds  call 
it.  —  Squatter^'s  Dream  xx.  249  He's  a  good  shot  and  these 
warrigal  devils  knows  it. 

Warrin,  -er:  see  Warren  sb.j  Warhener. 

"Warring  (wg-rir)),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  War  v.^  + 
-ingI.]    The  action  of  the  verb, 

13..  A'.  Alii.  6095  Ac,  for  they  weore  in  the  fen  Kyng 
Alisaunder  leosetb  many  men,  Ac,  allegate,  the  kynges 
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Losen  ten  ageyns  on  in  werrynges,  CX380  WvcLir  H^X-i. 
(1880)  147  pei  techen  cristen  men  to  sufre,  .moche  wakynge 
&  dispisynge  &  betynge  for  to  ^ete  worldly  honour  &  a  litel 
drit  bi  fals  werrynge  out  of  charite.  a  1450  Le  A/orte  Arth. 
2975  Arthur  louyd  noght  but  warynge.  c  1450  LpVKLiCH 
Merlin  12,022  To  Socouren  leodagan  the  kyng  that  jn  his 
centre  liath  gret  werryng.  <z  1625  Fletcheh  Hum.  Lieut. 
II.  v,  Leu.  When  was  the  Prince  with  her?  answer  me  di- 
rectly.   Gov.  Not  since  he  went  a  warring. 

b.  fg. 

1511  CoLET  Serm.  Conr'oc.  A  viij  b,  The  warrynge  of  them 
is  nat  carnal!  but  spirituall.  For  our  warrynge  is  to  pray, 
to  rede  and  study  scriptures  [etc.].  1884  Atlienxum  5  Jan. 
15/2  A  sense  of  effort  in  rending  a  poem,  .arises  from  a  war- 
ring between  the  rhytlim  of  nature  and  the  rhythm  peculiai 
to  the  metrical  structure  .idopted. 

Warring  (wg-riq),  ///. a.  [f.  War z/.l  +  -ING  2  ] 

1.  That  makes  or  carries  on  war  ;  that. contends 
in  warfare.  (Now  chiefly  with  plural  subject  and 
the  implication  *  mutually '.) 

170*  KowE  Tauierl.  11.  i,  Half  the  warring  World  upon 
iby  Side.  1706PKIOR  Ode  to  Queen  xxiii,  Hence.  .Herbert's 
and  CliurchiU's  Warring  Progeny.  1818  Bvron  Ch.  Har. 
\\.  Ixiii,  Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nations 
meet  !  1849  James  W'oodvian  i,  'J  he  human  vulture,  which 
follows  on  the  track  of  warring  armies  to  feed  upon  the 
.spoils  of  the  dead.  1874  (Jrekn  Short  Hist.  vi.  §  3.  295  The 
two  warring  lines  were  united  by  his  [Henry  VII]  marriage 
with  Elizateth.  1907  Tiiues  22  ftlay  9/4  Our  sword.,  stands 
between  peace  and  the  chaos  of  warring  races, 

2.  Jig.  Engaged  in  strife,  contending ;  esp.  with 
plural  subject,  mutually  contending,  discordant, 

a.  of  the  elements. 

1608  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  vii.  32  (Qtos.)  Was  this  a  face  To  be 
exposd  against  the  warring  {Fol.  iarring]  winds.  1697  Drv- 
DKN  Virg.  Georg,  I.  432  Oft  have  I  seen  a  sudden  Storm 
arise.  From  all  the  warring  Winds  that  sweep  the  Skies. 
1697  —  /Eneis  r.  753  When  Winds,  and  ev'ry  warring  Ele- 
ment, Disturb'd  our  Course.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  vi.  206 
Twice  ten  tempestuous  nights  I  roll'd,  resign'd  To  roaring 
billows,  and  the  warring  wind.  1845  Dakwin  I'oy.  Nat.  x. 
(1879)217  How  delightful  was  that  still  night,  after  having 
been  so  long  involved  in  the  din  of  the  warring  elements  ! 
X912  L.  Tracy  Mirabel's  Jsl.  i.  (1915)  10  Ages  of  warring 
tides  had  thrust  a  deep-water  passage.. through  the  oppos- 
ing barrier, 

b.  of  passions,  etc. 

1703  RowE  Fair  Penit,  :i.  i.  The  warring  Passions,  and 
tumultuous  Thoughts.  x'jisliiVv.xQV.Ode  toQueen\\\^  Betwixt 
Despair,  and  Rage,  and  Hope,  and  Pain,  Something  within 
his  warring  liosom  roll'd.  1791  ^\}vim^^  Ae  fond  kiss'  4 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee  I 
C.  of  persons,  parties,  etc, 

1883  Whitelaw  ,S'(7//;(7t:/^j,  Oedipus  King  62<\  What  means 
this  senseless  din  of  warring  tongues?  1908  'Jimes  Lit. 
Suppl.  10  Sept.  290/1  It.. would  inevitably  have  offended 
one  or  other  of  the  warring  schools  into  which  their  flocks 
are  divided. 

Warrior  (w^-riaj).  Forms :  3-4  werreour, 
worreour,  4  weorriour,  werraiur,  werrayure, 
werreyoure,  4-5  werrayour,  werriour,  wor- 
reor,  5  werryour,  werryor,  weryor,  verriour, 
6  Sc.  weirreour,  5  warreyour,  warryour, 
varioure,  6  warreoure,  waryer,  warryar,  6-7 
•warrier,  6-9  warriour,  6- warrior.  [Early  ME., 
a.  north-eastern  OF.  werreieory  werriour,  etc.  (  = 
Central  OF.  gtterreieor,  guerrieur,  guerroyeur^ 
etc.,  mod.F.  gtterroyettr),  agent-n.  f.  werreier 
{gtierreier)  :  see  Wakray  v. 

The  synonymous  F.£^w^mVr(=  Pr.guerrier,Sp.guerrero, 
Vg.  guerrei?-o,  li.  guerriero, -ere)  is  a  different  formation. 
For  theME.wforrtfwr,  ^verreur,  •weronr^-eMr,  verrou?;  see 
Wabrer.] 

1 1.  1.  One  who  makes  war  upon ;  a  persecutor, 
(Cf.  Wakray  e;.  1  b,  2  b.)  Obs.-"- 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  20933  (Edinb.)  To  J)aim  he  [Paul]  firste 
was  werrayure,  eftirward  bicom  prechure. 

II.  2.  One  whose  occupation  is  warfare  ;  a 
fighting  man,  whether  soldier,  sailor,  or  (latterly) 
airman  ;  in  eulogistic  sense,  a  valiant  or  an  ex- 
perienced man  of  war.  Now  chiefly  poet,  and  rht' 
torical,  exc.  as  applied  to  the  fighting  men  of  the 
ages  celebrated  in  epic  and  romance  and  of  un- 
civilized peoples,  for  whom  the  designation  soldier 
would  be  inappropriate. 

The  word  found  a  memorable  application  in  the  designa- 
tion of  'The  Unknown  Warrior',  who  on  11  Nov.  1920  was 
honoured  with  a  stately  furieral  in  Westminster  Abbey  as  the 
representative  of  all  who  had  given  their  lives  for  England 
in  the  great  war.  To  which  of  the  services  he  belong^  was 
kept  a  secret,  so  that  the  comprehensive  word  *  warrior '  was 
both  necessary  and  felicitous. 

1807  K.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2164  Kni5tes  &  o)?er  worreours,  J»at 
to  his  londe  wende.  /bid.  2548  Sende  we  gute  after  mi  sones, 
octo,  &  ebyse,  ^at  quointe  werreours  he]>,  &  stalwarde  & 
wyse.  13. .  K.  Alls.  1458  (Laud  MS.)  He  bad  of  hem  al  t>at 
he  wolde,  Steden,  amies,  siluer  &  golde.  And  many  sironge 
werreyoure  [7'.n  weorriour],  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chrou.  II  cue 
(Rolls)  2720  Donewal  was  werreour  god.  1338  —  Chron, 
(1810)  166,  I  haf  kept  thi  lande,  I  se  that  dishonoure  Is  now 
the  nerhand,  thorgh  this  conquerour,  That  [is]  an  IngHs 
kiTig,  a  wys  werreour  (Langtoft  sage  guerraiour],  1375 
Barbour  Bruce  xx.  416  Than,  as  gud  werriours,  and  wis, 
With  thame  stoutly  assemblit  he.  c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks. 
II.  412  Petir  was  not  heed  of  >e  Chircbe,  but  a  capteyn  of 
be  Chirche.  And  certis  werriouris  wolen  scorne  t>is  resoun, 
J>at  if  a  man  be  capteyn,  he  is  heed,  1388  --  Ecclus,  xxvi. 
28  A  man  a  werriour  [Vulg.  vir  bellator}  failynge  bi  nedy- 
nesse.  1410  26  Pol.  Poems  ix.  138  Caste  J>e  not  to  couetys, 
5e  bat  ry^twys  werryours  be.  But  loke  where  ri^t  querel  lys. 
I4aa  Yonge  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  155  lulyns  Cesar  the  forte 
wcrryor.   1448-9  Mktham  /rXx(i9i6)ii  O  Mars  :  cbeuetyn 
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off  nobyl  wer>*ouris.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Artfts  (S.T.S.) 
5  Men  that  wont  was  to  be  werreyouris  to  defend  the  kirk 
rycht,  a  1513  Kabvan  Chrou.  vii.  (1533)  iii  The  duke 
of  Lancastre  landed  at  Caleys  with  a  stronge  company  of 
archers  and  other  warryours.  153S  Sti:wart  Cron,  Scot. 
(Rolls)  I.  384  Thir  weirreouris  into  thair  weiriie  weid,..He 
gart  thame  enter  in  the  thickest  thrang.  c  1538  Starkly 
England  I.  ii.  49  To  the  handys  are  resemblyd  Iraihe  craftys* 
men  and  warryarys  wych  defend  the  rest  of  the  body  from 
iniury  of  ennymys  vtward.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.^  Hen.  l', 
48  Kyng  Henry,  .ordred  his  men  for  his  most  aduantage 
Uke  an  expert  capitaine  and^a  couragious  warirer  [read 
warrier].  1551  T.  Wilson  Logic  H  vij.  Then  should  al  cap- 
taines,  and  men  of  warre,  be  tendre  ouer  there  poore  war* 
riours  and  base  souldiours,  1570  Drant  Serm.  E  vj  b,  It 
should  behoue  me.. to  tell  a  long  story  what  warriers  and 
fire  brandes  of  warre  these  Popes  of  Rome  haue  bene.  1593 
Shaks.  3  Hen,  yi,  l  iv.  14  And  when  the  hardyest  Warriors 
did  retyre,  Richard  cry'de,  Cliarge,  and  giue  no  foot  of 
ground.  1641  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Bunuiis  Civil  Wars  iv.  28 
Hee  was  rightly  ranked  in  the  number  of  the  chiefe  warriers 
of  that  age.  173a  V.^\^\K9.v>Set}tos  II.  x.  363  He  had  before- 
hand gam'd  the  reputation  of  a  warrior.  1788  J.  Whitk 
yml.  Voy.N,  S,  Wales  (1790)  118  Many  of  their  warriors, 
or  distinguished  men,  we  observed  to  be  painted  in  stripes, 
across  the  breast  and  back.  1806  Wordsw.  Happy  Warrior 
X  Who  is  the  happy  Warrior?  Who  is  he  That  every  man 
in  arms  should  wi^h  to  be?  1814  Scott  Lord  of  Isles  iv.  xx. 
Warriors  I— and  where  are  warriors  found,  If  not  on  martial 
Britain's  ground?  i8»6  J.  F.  Cooper  Last  0/ Mohicans 
XV,  A  swarthy  band  of  the  native  chiefs.,  with  the  warriors 
of  their  several  tribes.  1837  Dickens  Pickiv.  vii,  He  sprang 
like  an  ardent  warrior  from  his  tent.  190a  Times  15  Apr. 
xo/6  On  April  6  a  band  of  40  to  50  native  warriors  made  a 
dash  for  the  camp. 

Jig.  1581  Marbeck  Bk.  0/  Notes  1045  Whosoeuer  will 
playe  the  warrier  vnder  Christ. 

b.  occas.  applied  to  a  woman.   lit.  andjf^. 

f  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xviL  ^^^^T  wj-mmen  er  noble 
werrayours  and  wys.  1595  Spz's&v.k  Ainoretti  xi.  3  Dayly 
when  I  do  seeke  and  sew  for  peace,.. She,  cruell  warriour, 
doth  her  selfe  addresse  To  battel!.  Il'id.  Ivii.  i  Sweet 
warriour  when  shall  I  haue  peace  with  you?  1604  Shaks. 
0th.  II.  i,  184  0th.  O,  my  faire  Warriour.  Des.  My  deere 
Othello.  1761  GoLDSM.  Ess,  x,  Female  Warriors, 
C.  trans/.  Applied  to  an  animal. 

1697  Drvdes  Virg.  Georg.  in.  340  The  stooping  Warriours, 
aiming  Head  to  Head,  Engage  their  clashing  Horns.  1774 
GoLDSM,  Nat.  Histy.yij  Small  birds . .  are  remarkably  brave. 
However  contemptible  these  little  warriors  are  to  larger 
creatures,  they  are  often  but  too  formidable  to  each  other. 
XW7  W.  S.  S.  Tyrwhitt  New  Chum  in  Queensland  Bush 
vii.  135  '  Look  out  for  that  old  cow  again,  Jack,' shouts  Jim, 

*  and  I  think  that  bullock's  a  Lit  of  a  warrior".*  1895 
J.  G.  yU\.i.\\s  Breath /r.  F^-Ze^/ (1899)  161,  I  bad  a  nice  easy 
shot  at  the  old  warrior  [a  wild  pig]. 

d.    IVam'or^s  belt :  see  quot. 
X879  W.  RossiTEK  Diet.  Set,  Tertnsy  Warrior's  ielt,  three 
bright  stars  Alnitak,  Alnilam,  and  Mintaka,  in  the  constella* 
tion  Orion. 

3.  {^Bloody)  warrior :  a  local  name  for  the  wall- 
flower, Cheiraftthus  Ckeiri, 

x8as  Jk>*.'*ings  Obsenf.  Dial.  W.  Eng.,  Bloody  warrior^ 
the  wail-flower.  X871  I*  ^9.\jc\xtm.  My  First  Book  25  Fra- 
grant warriors  with  bfoodred  blossoms.  1875  W.  Qovi  Lett, 
if  yrnls.  (1897)  381  All  wallflowers  (which  our  people  call 

*  bloody  jvarriors')  died  in  the  winter.  1883  Miss  Brough- 
TOM  Belinda  i.  vi,  The  little  garden-path,  where  the  bloody 
warriors,  .grc^^n  the  sandy  border. 

4.  A  Sontn  American  humming-bird  of  the  genus 
Oxypogon, 

x86x  Gould  Monogr.  Trochilidae  III.  PI.  182  Oxypogon 
Guerini.  Guerin's  Helmet -crest. ..  Warrior^  of  the  dealers 
in  specimens  of  natural  history.  Ibid.  PL  183  OxyPogon 
Lindent. .  Black  Warrior^  of  the  dealers. 

6.  Blctck  warrior  x  an  American  bird  of  prey  : 
see  quot. 

t884CoiiES  KeyN.  Anter.  Birds  {ed.  a)  $43  Bttteo  Aarianr. 
Harlan's  Huzzara.    *  Black  Warrior*. 

6.  attrib.  a.  quasi-adj.,  belonging  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  a  warrior,  martial  [?  after  F.  giierrier 
adj.],  as  warrior-bloody  hilt^  hymtiy  laurel^  lay, 
m^Ue,  plume  ^  sound ^  spirit,  t /treat ,  trumpet  ^wreatk, 
youth,  b.  appositive,  that  is  a  warrior,  as  war- 
rior-angely  ant^  bird,  ^hi^/t  dante,  god,  guest,  hero, 
king,  love,  tnaid,  man,  priest,  prophet,  queen, 
saintf  son,  steed,  woman ;  consisting  of  warriors, 
as  warrior-caste,  class,  file,  host,  nation,  train, 
tribe,  c.  similative,  as  warrior-like  adj.  and  adv., 
warrior-wise  adv, 

X667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  946  To  whom  the  *warrioar  Angel 
soon  repli'd.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  63/1  There  are  whole 
communities  of  •warrior-anis.  1897  Oitting  XXX.  248/2 
It  was  the  advance  guard  of  the  warrior  ants,  and  each  leaf 
was  carried  by  an  ant !  xSjoMrs.  Hemans  Wounded  Eagle 
a  "Warrior  bird  !  what  seek'st  thou  here?  1828  —  Birds  0/ 
Passage  lo  Proud  rivers,  whose  tide  hath  roll'd  All  dark 
with  the  "warrior-blood  of  old.  xa4a  W.  C.  Tavlor  Anc. 
Hist.  ii.  \  2  (ed.  3)  50  In  the  reigti  of  Psammetichus,  the 
entire  "warrior-caste  of  the  Egyptians  migrated  to  Ethiopia. 
X715  Pope  Iliad  iv,  408  Then  give  thy  *Warrior-Chief  a 
Warrior's  Due.  x86a  Spencer  First  Princ.  11.  xvi,  §  134 
(1867)  372  The  *warrior-class  attains  a  perfect  separation 
from  classes  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  1697 
Dkvden  ^««f  VII.  1095  A  "Warriour  Dame.  1817  Scott 
Harold  VI.  xiv,  What  rage  is  thine,  To  quit  the  worship  of 
thy  line.  To  leave  thy  "Warrior-God?  i8so  Keats  Eve 
St.  Agnes  xlii.  That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many  a  woe, 
And  all  his  "warrior-guests . .  Were  long  be-nigtitmar'd.  X7ox 
J.  Hughes  Praises  Heroic  Virt.  10  How  glorious  'tis  to  see 
The  'warrior  hero  fight  for  liberty.  1844  Mrs.  Browning 
Rom.  Page  v,  While  in  Palestine  The  *warrior-hiU  we  drave. 
X71S  Pope  Odyss.  vi.  196  By  the  Delian  coast  I  voyag'd, 
leader  of  a  "warrior  host.  1887  Mfredith  Ballads  <$•  P.  98 
Fear  of  silence  made  them  strive  LiOud  In  *wanior>hyi]ins, 
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X7a5  Pope  Odyss.  xi,  662  With  hatJghty  stalk  he  sought  the 
distant  glades  Of  "warrior  Kings.  1851  Tfnnvson  To  Queen 
4  The  warrior  kings  of  old.  1703  Prior  Ode  to  Mem.  Col, 
G.  J'il/icrs  87  Plant  the  *\Varrior  l.awrcl  o'er  his  Brow. 
1815  ScoiT  Trojiba-lonr  \u,  And  still  was  heard  his  "war- 
rior-lay. 1552  HuLOKT,  "Warriour  lyke,  bellicosus.  n:  1716 
Wycherlky  Posth.  Wks.  (1728)  I.  118  Thou,  Warrior-like, 
do'st  scour  the  dang'rous  Field.  X590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  11. 
i.  71  Why  art  thou  heere..But  that,  forsooth.  .Your  bus- 
kin Vi  ^[ist^esce,  and  your  "Warrior  loue  To  Theseus  must 
be  Wedded.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  vi.  25  The  "warrior  Maid 
Glides  thro'  the  valves,  and  hovers  round  her  head.  i8ia 
BvRON  Ck.  Har.  II.  Iv,  He  heard  the  busy  hum  of  "warrior- 
men.  1839  Thackeray  Knightly  Guerdon  iii,  Sir  Ulric 
rode  first  in  the  "warrior-w;^/^^.  187a  Macduff  Comfort 
Yc  XX vi.  378  The  spoil  and  treasure  of  "warrior-nations. 

1813  Mrs.  He.mans  Vespers  of  Palermo  v.  iii.  The  joyous 
winds  Are  tossing  "warrior-plumes.  X9XI  W.  W.  Fowler 
\\\  Eucycl.  Brit.  XVII,  760/2  The  Salii  or  dancing  "warrior- 
piiests  of  Mars.  1817  Lady  Morgan  France  (1818)  11.  373 
To  whom  Moses  gave  the  most  fearful  command  ever  issued 
by  the  "warriour- prophet  to  his  obedient  legions,  1697 
Dryden  /Eneis  xi,  756  Then  with  a  graceful  Meen,  Lights 
from  her  lofty  Steed,  the  "Warrior  Queen.  X780  Cowper 
Boadicea  i  When  the  British  warrior  queen,  Bleeding  from 
the  Roman  rods.  Sought  [etc.].  1845  Sarah  Austin  Ranke's 
Hist.  Ref  II.  iii.  I.  447  The  "warrior  saints,  St.  George  and 
St.  Martin.  1697  Dryden  /Eneis  vni.  140  Hercules  the 
"Warrior  Son  of  Jove.  X9ao  Discotiery  May  133  i  A  series 
of  striking  military  succe.sses  gained  by  Mehemet  [Ali]  and 
his  wanior  son.  1803  Scott  Cadyotv  Castle  xiii.  The  hoarse 
busies  "warrior-sound.  184X  Myers  Caih.  Th.  iii.  §  4.  11 
We  find. .the  "warriour  spirit  of  the  Judges, .  sanctioned 
rather  than  rebuked  by  prophetic  communications.  1899 
Engl.  Hist.  Rev.  Apr.  226  The  almost  total  absence  of  the 
warrior-spirit  from  the  poetry  of  the  Far  East.  1685  Dryden 
'J'hren.  Aug.  474  No  neighing  of  the  "Warriour  Steeds. 

1814  Scott  Lord  of  Isles  iv,  ix,  The  "warrior- threat,  the  in- 
fants  plain,  ..were  heard  in  vain!  16..  Cowley  Wks,  I. 
124  (Jod.)  The  "warrior  train  Though  most  were  sorely 
wounded  none  were  slain.  17*6  Pope  Odyss.  xx.  96  To  seek 
my  lord  amon^  the  warrior-train.  i8xs  S.  Rogers  Voy. 
C(j/«w^wjm,  29  Those  the  wild  hunter  worships  ashe  roves, . . 
Or  "warrior-tribes  with  rites  of  btood  implore.  X697  Dryden 
/Eneis  VI.  244  None  sorenown'd,  The  "Warrior  Trumpet  in 
the  Field  to  sound.  1871  Tennyson  Last  Tonrn.  516  But 
"warrior-wise  thou  stridest  thro'  his  haJIs  Who  hates'  ihee. 
X876  W.  H.  G.  Kingston  On  Banks  of  Amazon  354  The 
early  voyagers.,  declared  that  ihey  met  a  nation  of  "warrior- 
women  on  the  banks  of  this  river.  1810  J.  Montgomery 
Cait-aivay  Skipxi  A  gay  and  gallant  company,..  For  "war- 
riour-wreaths  upon  the  sea,  Their  joyful  [)row5  prepare, 
x8i6  WoBDsw.  Fr.  Army  in  Russia  20  He  smote  the  blos- 
soms of  their  "warrior  youth. 

Hence  Wa'rriorhood;  WairrioTiszn  ;  Wa'xrlor- 
Bhip. 

X837  Tart*s  Ma^.  IV.  726  The  stirring  and  barbarous  ages 
of  universal  warnorship.  X885  Oman  Art  of  War  20  What 
wonder  tlicn  if  his  contemporaries,  .glorified  him  into  the 
normal  type  of  warriorhood.  x89a  Nation  (N.Y.)  24  Mar. 
222/2  The  secret  cf  warriorism. 

Warrioress  (w9Ti3res).  [f.  WABBiOR-f-'-Ess.] 
A  female  warrior. 

X594  Carew  Tasso  (1881)  59  Now  to  the  combat  had  this 
wariouresse  Plighted  her  selfe.  xsq6  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  viL 
27  Eftsoones  that  warrioresse  with  naughty  crest  Did  forth 
hmc,  all  ready  for  the  fight.  x6sa~^3  Heylvn  Cosmogr.  \, 
(1682)  126  Mathildis,  that  famous  Warriouress,  who  carried 
so  great  a  stroke  in  the  state  of  Italy.  X755  T.  H.  Croker 
Orl.  Fur.  XXII.  Ixxxviii,  He  quickly  turns,  and  in  his  turning 
view'd,  Sight  of  his  wairioress  belov'd  to  gain,  x88s  Aubrey 
de  Vere  Ess.  (1887)  I.  ii.  58  The  virgin  warrioress  assails  the 
castle, 

fig.  X598  J.  Dickenson  Greene  in  Cone.  (187B)  137  With 
her  tongue  she  was  as  tall  a  warriouresse  as  any  of  hir  sexe. 

+  WaTxious,  a.  Obs.  rare-K  [f.  War  sb.^  + 
-lous  (the  form  suggested  b)^  Warrior).]   Warlike, 

x^i  Mulcaster  Positions  xxxix.  203  Valiancie  of  courage 
which  is  the  meane  to  make  a  noble  and  a  warrious  captaine. 

tWarrish,   a.    Obs.    [f.   War  j^J.i-j-.ish.] 

Warlike. 

1747  E.  Postom  Pratler  I.  43  Doubtless  a  warrlsh  Spirit 
receives  all  its  Might  and  Power  from  Weakness,  and  false 
Notions.  X788  Wolcot  (P.  Pindar)  Romish  Priest  8  He.. 
Gave  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness  such  hard  blows,  That  Satan 
was  afraid  to  show  his  nose . .  before  this  priest  so  warrish  ! 
X7..  —  Ep.  to  the  Pope  186,  I  know  tbc  rascals  have  a  sin  in 
petto,  To  rob  the  holy  lady  of  Lorettoj  Attack  her  temple 
with  their  guns  so  warrish. 

Warrish,  variant  of  Warbidgk. 

Warrison:  see  Warison. 

"Warrit,  obs.  Sc.  van  of  Varied  ppl.  a, 

X578  Inv.  in  W.  Hunter  Biggarff  Flemingxxm.  (1862)  332 
Ane  clok  of  blak  dalines  w'  ane  collat  warrit  w*  welnot  [?  read 
wehiot]. 

Waxrok,  sb.   Also  9  warriok.  [f.  Warrok  t/.] 

1 1.  A  girth.   Obs. 

x39»-3  ^'^^/  Derby's  Exped.  (Camden)  238  Pro  horscombes, 
warrokes,  et  sagmine  emptis  ibidem  pro  equls  domtni,  xxij  s. 
X4..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  612/23  Sirentorium^  a  warrok. 

2.  dial.  A  peculiar  tackle  used  in  shipyards,  etc. 
on  Tyneside.     {Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  1905.) 

Warrok,  v.  Also  4  warroke,  9  warriok.  [a. 
OK.  waroquier,  garochier ;  perh.  of  Teut.  origin.] 

+ 1.  trans.  To  girth  (a  horse) ;  to  bind  (a 
person).  Obs. 

_x36a  Lancl.  P.  PL  A.  JV.  19  Sette  my  Sadel  vppon  Soffre- 
til-I-seo-my-tyme,  And  loke  \>o\i  warroke  [z/.r.  warrok)  bim 
wel  wit?  swi|>e  feole  gurbhes.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxx.  525 
Sir  knyghtts . .  That  warlowe  ye  warrok  and  wraste,  And  loke 
J>at  he  brymly  be  braste, 

2.  dial.  (See  qnot.) 

X894  Northumbld.  Gloss.^  Warrick^  to  cramp  or  fasten  with 
ropes  or  chains. , .  Ropes  are  warricked  by  passing  one  end  of 


a  lever  through  a  loop  and  heaving  it  tight.  The  end  of  the 
lever  is  then  tied  down, 

3.  Comb.  :  warrick-screw, -soam  (see  quots.). 

X894  Northumbld.  Gloss-.  Warrick-scre^Vt  the  screw  used 
for  warricking  or  tiglitenjiig  the  chains  pavsed  round  a 
waggon-load  of  round  timber.  1905  Eng.  Vial.  Did.,  War- 
rick-smunif  a  chain  for  girding  timber  ou  a  wood-wagon. 

t  Warrope.  Obs.  Also  -roape,  -ropp.  [Of 
obscure  origin ;  possibly  a  misapprehension  of 
(waT3p),  northern  pronunciation  of  warp :  cf. 
Waup  sb.  3  and  warp-rope  (Warp  sb.  9),  But  cf. 
also  Wardrope  and  Wartake.]  ?  =  Warp  sb.  3. 

1615  E.  S.  Britain's  Bnss  A  3  b,  Fourthly,  the  particulars 
of  lier  Herring  Nets,  and  of  the  Warropes  and  other  Ropes, 
Cords  and  lines.  Ibid.  E  3  b,  All  the  said  50  Nets  being 
finished  must  be  hanged  al  arow  vpon  a  strong  large  rope 
called  a  Warrope:., So  each  Net  taketh  vp  15  fathom  of 
Warrope.  1645  Papers  ret.  Army  Solemn  League  <V  Cov. 
(S.H.S.)  11.425  To  Robert  Hooge  a  war-ropp  sould  2.  8.  7^. 

t  Wa  rry,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Wakbe  -(-  Y.  OE. 
had  weami  callous.]     Of  a  tree  :  Full  of  knots. 

Cf.  WaRBIED,  WAKBENm^V, 

1567  GoLDiNG  Ovid's  Met.  VIII.  930  Th«re  stood  in  it  a 
warrie  Oke  [annoso  robore  giiercus], 

Warry,  obs.  f.  Wary  a.  ;  variant  of  W^aryz*.  Obs. 

Warry,  -able,  var.  ff.  Warray  v.,  -able  Obs. 

Warryar,  obs.  form  of  Warrior. 

Warry brede,  variant  of  Waribreed  Obs, 

Warryn  :  see  Warren  sb.  and  a. 

Wars,  Sc.  and  north,  form  of  Worse, 

Warsaw  (wj-Jsg).  ^^.S".  [An  attempt  to  pro- 
nounce the  Sp.  name  Guasa  (guasa).]  (See  quot.) 

x888  GooDE  Amer.  Fishes  49  The  Black  Grouper.. at  Pen- 
sacola,  known  by  the  name  '  Warsaw  '. 

Warsch(e  :  see  Warish  z/.i  and  Wersh  a, 

Warse,  Sc.  and  north,  form  of  Worse  a. 

Warse,  variant  of  Wrase  Obs.,  bundle. 

tWarsel-  Sc.  Obs.  [a.  ON.  varzla,  watch, 
security,  f.  vaHSa  to  watch  :  see  Ward  v.'\  Only 
in  phr.  ward  and  warsel:  see  Ward  j^.2  10, 

Warsel,  variant  of  Warsle. 

Warsen,  north,  form  of  Worsen  v. 

Warset,  warseth.  Corrupt  form  of  ^(T^t^/?/: 
see  Bercelet.  Wyntoun's  Cron.  vi.  1610  (Royal 
MS.)  has  the  form  wersslete. 

c  laoo  Leges  Forestarum  c  i,  in  Acts  Parlt.  Scot.  I.  687 
Cum  custode.  .canem  habente  qui  warseth  appellatur.  X4. . 
('J'ranslation)  ibid.  A  hund  \>e  quhilk  is  callit  warset. 

War8h(e  :  see  Warish  z/.i  and  Wersh  a. 

t  Wa-rsheet,  wa*reslieet.  Naut.  Obs.  [f. 
7var-  of  obscure  meaning  (cf.  Wabtake)  -f  Sheet 
j(5.2]     Some  kind  of  rope  used  on  a  ship, 

1420  in  For.  Ace.  3  Hen.  VI  G/a  in . .  ij  haunsers  de  eodem 
filo  pro  Warschetes  et  handeropes.  Ibid.  I,  De..j.  haunser 
pro  Gireropes..j.  Cabulfo]  pro  Wareschetes  ponderis  iiijo. 
J.  quart,  vij  lb.  1435  Exch.  Ace.  53/5  f.  22  d,  j  pr.  corda  voc. 
warshetes. 

tWaTShipi,  Obs.  Forms:  i  wflersoipe, 
-8cype,werscipe,  a  warshipe,  3-warscipe,  -sipe, 
-schipe.  [OE.  wmrscipe  str.  masc,  f.  w«rWARE 
a. :    see  -ship.]    Caution,   prudence,    astuteness, 

sagacity. 

<r888  iEtFRED  Boeth.  xxvii.  §  2  Wisdom  Is  se  hehsta  craeft, 
and  se  ha:f3  on  bim  feower  o3re  craeftas ;  Sara  is  an  wsrscipe, 
oSer  ^emetgung.  a  1194  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1086, 
5if  he  (William  of  Normandy)  moste  t>a  jyt  twa  ^ear  libban 
he  hatifde  Yrlande  mid  his  werscipe  xewunnon.  c  xzoo  Trin. 
Coll.  Honi.^  193  Bidde?i  5iu  to  gode^at  he  ^iue  vu  ^epshipe, 
and  warshipe  3iu  wi3  to  weiien.  c  1205  Lav.  5603  Belin  wes 
swi?ie  wis  &  warscipe  [c  1275  warsipe]  him  folweden  [==  foU 
wede).  c}»*o  Bestiary  426  in  O.  E.  xMisc.  14  Twifold  for- 
bisnc  in  8is  der  to  frame  we  mujon  finden  her,  warsipe  and 
wisedom  wi3  deuel  and  wi3  iuel  man.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  252 
Dumbe  bcsies  babbeS  l>eos  warschipc,  ^et  hwon  heo  beoS 
asailed  of  wulue . .  heo  |>runge3  alle  togederes.  a  1225  Halt 
Meid.  57  (I'itus  MS.)  As  rihtwisnesse  &  warschipc  a3aines 
unbeawes. 

Warships,  war-ship  (w^jjip).     [f.  War 

sb.^  -t  Ship  sb^  A  ship  armed  and  manned  for  war. 
15^  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.Scot.Vl.  134  To. .desist  fra  all 
making  furlh  of  weir  schippis  in  contrar  the  Inglismen  for 
Weill  of  peace.  X776  Mickle  tr.  Camoens'  Lusiad  vi.  261 
Brave  Coello's  war-.ship.  1848  Lytton  K.  Arthur  11.  xciv, 
Send  seven  tall  war-ships  to  the  Cymrian  lands.  1864  Bur- 
TOH  Scot  Abr.  I.  iii.  1 14  They  dared  not  attempt,  in  face  of 
the  English  war-ships,  to  land  at  a  southern  harbour.  1805 
ReT'iew  of  Rev,  Nov.  383/2  Russian  warships  were  to  be 
authorised  to  anchor  in  Port  Arthur. 

.Af-  ><S45  Rutherford  Tryal  <5-  Tri.  Faith  xxvi.  321 
Satans  works  of  sin  and  HefL.was  a  prison  house,  and  a 
castle  of  strength,  and  a  strong  war-ship. 

Warsle  (wa*rs1),  sb.  Sc.  and  north,  [f. 
Warsle  v.'\     A  struggle,  tussle ;  a  wrestling  bout, 

x8x9  [RennieI  St.  Patrick  I.  xi.  166  Though  I  had  got  a 
fell  crunt  ahint  the  baflfit,  I  wan  up  wi'  a  warsle.  x8a8  Scon 
F.  M.  Perth  xix,  They  quarrelled,  as  you  saw,  on  the  St. 
Valentine's  Even,  and  had  a  warstle.  1864  Latto  Tarn. 
Bodkin  xlx.  191  At  length  wi'  a  sair  warsel  he  did  get  into 
the  bed.  1869  .A.  Macdonald  L<we^  Law  ^  Theol.  iii.  46 
He  had  thrown  bim  doun  in  a  warstle. 

\>.fig. 

X70»  Burns  My  Wife's  a  winsome  wee  Thing  11,  The 
warld's  wrack  we  share  o't,  The  warstle  and  the  care  o't. 
x86a  in  Hawick  Arckaeol.  Soc.  Trans.  (1868)  40  The 
minister  had  a  weary  warsle  wi'  a  wersh  discource.  1888  D. 
Grant  Sc.  Stories  6,  I  canna  say  I'm  sorry  that  the  weary 
warsle  o"  life  is  sae  nearly  owre. 

Warsle  (waTs'l),  v.   ^<r.  and  north.    Forms; 
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WAR-SONG. 

4-5  ■wwrstil,  (5  werstlo,  -ssle,  wyrstylle),  6 
wersil,  (virsle,"  worsill),  5  warstel,  6  warsill, 
4-j,  8-  wsrstle,  8-  warsel,  6-  warsle.  [Meta- 
tbetic  var.  of  Weestlk  i'.] 

L  inir.  To  wrestle  {together,  with  an  antagonist), 
to  straggle  {agaiml  an  adversary). 

tj. .  Cursar  M.  3533  (Gotl.)  In  hand  he  [Jacob]  lahut  an 
angel  briht,  pat  in  handis  werstild  \Colt.  wristeld,  Fairf. 
wtKteled,  TriH.  wrestlelcd]  )>ai.  c  1400  Brut  319  Oppon  |>e 
sood  of  the  Scottj-ssh  secfiere  were  scne  ij.  Eglez,..N 
cruelly  &  strongly  |>ey  fouehten  togider  &  warstled  togider. 
c  Mas  WvMTOUSl  CrVH.  ir.  iii.  «<  Wytht  hym  wyrstyllyde  the 
Angelle.  c  1440  Parleiuifrt  2306  And  thus  they  warsteled 
and  strj-vid  sore.  C14SO  St.  Cuthiert  (Surtees)  943  Sora 
lappe,  som  werslild.  1535  Stewart  Cnit.  Scot.  (Rolls)  III. 
493  To  worsill  or  aist  the  stane.  In  all  Ingland  that  tyme 
Duuk  had  he  iiane.  a  1571  Knox  Hist.  Re/.  Wks.  1S46  I.  468 
To  feghl  with  God,  and  to  ovircum  him,  as  Jacob  did  in 
wmrsling  with  his  Angell.  a  1813  Tw,i  Brothers  ii.  in  Sharpe 
BmlladBk.  (1823)  57  They  warsled  up,  they  warsled  down, 
Till  Sir  John  fell  to  the  ground. 

b.  trans/.  saiAJig. 

1503-10  DusBAR  Poems  xxiv.  16  Quha  with  this  warld  dois 
warsill  and  stryfe.  And  dois  his  dayis  in  dolour  dryfe.  1787 
BuK.*<s  Brigs  0/  Ayr  79  He  seem'd  as  he  wi'  Tinie  had 
warstl'd  lang.  190a  Joanna  E.  Wood  Farden  Ha'  xiii.  243 
It  isna  for  us  tae  come  tae  grups  wi"  the_  facts  o'  oor  lives ; 
w«  must  jist  tak'  them  and  no'  warstle  wi'  them. 

c.  tram.  To  wrestle  with  (an  adversary).  In 
quots.  chiefly^. 

1790  Bi.'«NS  Scots  Pro!.  44  Yell  soon  hae  poets  o'  the  Scot- 
tish n.ition,  Will..warsle  Time,  and  lay  him  on  his  back. 
i8o4TASNAHlLLCtf^r>iii,  The  puir  man's  patron  coggie,  It 
warsels  care,  it  fcchts  life's  fauchts.  i8ao  Hogg  ij/inter 
Even.  Tales  I.  289  I'm  sair  cheatit  gin  some  o'  your  warstlers 
dinna  warslle  you  out  o'  ony  bit  virtue . .  that  ye  hae.  a  1830 
TvM  Brothers  ii.  in  Child  Ballads  I.  439  i  But  gin  ye  come 
to  yonder  wood  I'll  warsle  you  a  fa'. 

21  intr.  To  strangle,  to  move  with  struggle  or 
effort  {against, thrmgh,  over,  out  of,  up)  ;  also  with 
advs.,  as  by,  on,  out,  over,  round. 

c  1500  La'tcelot  3384  'The  ded  hors  lyith  virslyng  with  the 
men.  1553  Douglas's  /Eneis  xili.  iv,  82  Or  like  as  that,  on 
the  house  syde  the  snale, ..Ane  lang  tyme  gan  do  wersil 
{oLiertext  wTassiU],  and  to  wrele  I'hristand  fast  with  th.ire 
feit,  vnto  the  wale.  1785  Burns  Death  Poor  Mailie  4  As 
Mailic.Was  ae  day  nibbling  on  the  tether,  Upon  _  her 
doot  she  coost  a  hitch,  hn'  owre  she  warsl'd  in  the  ditch. 
c  X790  A.  Wilson  Loss  o'  the  Pack,  For  aye  the  mair  I 
warsled  round  and  roun',  1  fand  mysel'  aye  stick  the  deeper 
down.  X891  M.  Muriel  Dowie  6Vr/  in  Karp.  231  Holes 
over  my  depth,  but  none  but  what  I  might  have  warsled  out 
oC  i8^*Ian  ^[^cuaz.^*  Dr.o/tlu  OldSchool\.^^,  Neither 
can  you  '  warstle '  through  the  peat  bogs  and  snow  drifts  for 
forty  winters  without  a  touch  of  rheumatism. 
b.  trans/,  of  an  inanimate  thing. 

J788  PicKEN  Poems  Scot.  Dial.  107  An'  let  him  kiss  the 
tear  awa".  That  warsles  doun  thy  charmin  face.  _i8aa  Galt 
Prffvost  xxiv,  The  five  poor  barks,  that  wei¥  warsling  against 
the  strong  arm  of  the  elements. 

o-  A'- 

a  1600  MoNTCOMERiE  Misc.  PoetHS  xhi.  0  Warailt,  as  it  war 
against  pur  will,  Appeiring  angrie,  thogot  ;e  haif  no  yr<;. 
x^i  W.  SuTHEBLASD  PoetHS  ^  Songs  32  Yet  happy  still,  blest 
wi'  content.  They  warsle  through.  1837  R.  Njcoll  Poemx 
(1842)  116  A  mickle  share  o'  love  we've  had  The  warld  as 
we've  warsled  through,  a  1877  W.  Chisholm  Poems  (1879) 
6a  Aald  Time  warsles  by  wi  slow  an*  laggin'  wing.  1893 
Stevenson  Catriona  xii,  It  was  a  driech  employ,  and  praise 
the  Lord  that  I  have  warstled  through  with  it  I  1895  Anna 
M.  Stoddart  J.  S.  Blackie  II.  333  He  was  sent  to  a  tutorial 
class  for  a  month  or  two,  after  which  he  was  allowed  to 
warstle  through.  1901  G.  Douglas  House  with  Gr.  Shutters 
zxii.  Lots  of  young  chaps,  when  they  war.stle  through  their 
Arts,  teach  the  sons  of  swells. 

d.  quasi-Zrawj.  To  get  (something  out^  up,  on) 
with  a  struggle. 

C1790  A.  Wilson  Loss  o'  the  Pack,  Ay !  thae  were  days 
tnde«l|  that  gar'd  me  hope,  Aiblins,  through  time,  to  warsle 
up  a  shop.  1887  Service  Dr.  Dugnid  i.  xx,  I .  .warsled  on 
my  claes.  1888  D.  Grant  .S"*:.  Stories  72  That  was  a  (juestion 
that  cost  me  nae  little  i^erious  reflection  an'  prospection;  but 
I  warsled  it  oot  in  my  ^n  min'. 

Hence  WarsUn^  vbl,  sb.  Also  Wa'rsler,  a 
wrestler. 

CX4JS  WvNrouM  Criwi.  I.  340  Coryne..Of  Cornewell  first, 
had  grete  liking  To  cast  )>ai  carltis  in  wcrstling.  Ibid.  111.  974 
Off  tumamentis  or  of  justynge,  MenstraiUsy  or  gret  werss. 
lynge.  xsoo-so  Dlsbar  Poems  1.  22  He  hes  att  warslingis 
beine  ane  bunder,  a  1578  Li.soesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot, 
(S.T.S.)  I.  340  All  kynd  of  games,  .as.  .lepping  ryding  and 
warsling.    x8ao  Warstler  [see  Warsle  v.  ic] 

War-80ng.  A  song  inciting  to  war,  or  cele- 
brating martial  deeds. 

1757  [Burke]  Europ.  Settlem.  Amer.  1.  11.  iv.  182  The  war 
songs  are  heard  in  all  parts.  1775  Adair  Amer.  Ind.  159 
The  leader.. singing  the  war-son^,  and  beating  the  drum. 
18x8  Keats  £'«rt>w.  II L  603  Despair  sung  A  war-song  of  de- 
fiance 'gainst  all  belt  1840  C.  6.  MuUers  Hist.  Lit.  Greece 
xiii.  f  3.  i63  His  war-s>ngs  express  a  stirring  martial  spirit. 
1S97  Hemtv  On  Irrawad^iy  i-ji,  The  Burmans.. continued 
chanting  a  war-song,  swaying  themselves  to  its  cadence. 

Warsae,  Warst.  north,  ff.  Worse,  Wokst. 
Warsshe,  var.  Wabish  vy  Obs, 
War-steed,  poet,     =  Wab-horse. 

1776  .MicKLK  ir.  Camoens  Lusiai  x.  453  Here  the  proud 
war^sleed  glories  in  his  force.  1810  Scott  Lady  v/  Lake  i. 
xxxi,  No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear,  Armour's  clang, 
or  waT'Steed  champing.  1819  —  Anne  o/G.  xxxii,  Don  your 
harness..— mountyour  war-steed — cry,  Ren^ for  Provence  ! 
X870  BstvANT  Iliad  \\.  2  Mortal  men,  Tamers  of  war-sleeds. 
fig.  1848  LvTTON  K.  Arthur  viii.  xxx,  Beorn,  the  bold  son 
of  Sweyn,  the  Gothland  king,  Whose  ocean  war-steeds  on  the 
Baltic  deeps  Range  their  blue  pasture. 
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"Warstel,  -stle,  obs.  var.  ff.  Warsle  v. 

Wart  (W9it),  sh.  Forms  :  i  wearte,  2,  4-6 
werte,  4-5  wertte,  3-7  wert,  5-6  warte,  7-8 
whart,  4-  wart ;  4  wrot,  4-5  wret(e,  wrett(e,  6 
wratte,  7-9  Sc,  and  dial,  wrat,  9  dial,  wret, 
writ.  [OE.  wearte  wk.  fem.  —  OFris.  warte^ 
worte  (WFris.  wart)^  OS.  warte  (MLG.  warte, 
•wratte,  LG.  wratte, wrat t\  Du.  w/-a/(dial.  war/^), 
O^Q.warza  (MHO.,  mod.G.  warze),  ON.  varta 
(Sw.  varta,  Norw.  vorta,  Da.  vorte) :— OTeut, 
*  war  ton; 

The  OHG.  iverza  (MHG.  iverze,  mod.G,  dial,  wdrze) 
appear  to  point  to  a  derivative  formation  (OTeut.  type 
*wartjdn-) ;  but  the  apparently  coincident  M  E.  forms  tverte^ 
wrette,  etc.  are  regular  dialectal  representatives  of  OE. 
wearte.  The  existence  both  in  Eng.  and  continental  Teut. 
of  metathetic  forms  with  wr-  is  somewhat  noteworthy.] 

L  A  small,  round,  dry,  tough  excrescence  on 
the  skin ;  especially  common  on  the  hands  of 
young  persons. 

^715  Corpus  Gloss.  U  77  Verruca,  wearte.  dooo  Sa~x. 
Leechd.  I.  100  Wi3  swylas  &  wi3  weartan.  a  \yxt  Cursor 
M.  27088  Bot  wald  i>ai  seme  to  mans  siglit  In  )?air  licam 
bath  fair  and  slight,  Wit-vten  any  wert  or  weme.  C1386 
Chaucer  Prol.  555  Vp  on  the  cope  right  of  his  nose  he 
hade  A  werte  \Camb,  MS.  wretej,  and  iher  on  stood  a  toft 
of  herys.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  533/2  Wrette,  or  werte  yn 
a  mannys  skynne,  venica.  a  1529  Skelton  P.  Sparotve 
1043  Her  bcautye  to  augment,  Dame  Nature  hath  her  lent 
A  warte  vpon  her  cheUe.  1562  Uullevn  lik.  Simples  48 
The  juce  thereof  will.. make  sniothe  the  skinne  from 
wrattes.  x6oi  Holland  Pliny  y.xxu.  x.  II.  448  The  liver  of 
the  fish  Glauus,  causelh  werts  to  fall  off,  if  they  be  rubbed 
withall.  1614  Markham  Cheap  Husb.  1.  xxxi.  25  The  Wart, 
Pearle,  Pin,  or  Webbe,  which  are  euils  growne  in  and  vpon 
the  Eye  [of  ahorse].  1629  Z.  Bovd  Last  Battell  lo^i  In  such 
a  case  his  wrats  and  his  wrinkles  must  be  wroght  with  the 
pinsell,  that  the  image  may  bee  like  unto  biniEelfe.  c  1645 
Howell  Lett,  (1650)  I.  1.  xliii.  76  Our  mountains  in  Wales 
..are  Mole-hills  in  comparison  of  these  \sc.  the  Alps],  they 
are.. but  blisters  compar'd  to  Impostumes,  or  Pimples  to 
Werts.  1658  A.  Fox  tr.  Wurtz*  Surg.  11.  xiv.  105  There  were 
.  .found  about  the  Wound  Blisters  and  Wharts,  which  were 
caused  by  the  hot  dressings.  1718  Quincv  Coiupl.  Disp.  112 
Ray  says,  its  Juice  will  wear  out  Wharls.  i8«  Dickens 
Nich,  Nick,  viii,  An  unhealthy-looking  boy,  with  warts  all 
over  his  hands.  1878  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  I.  343  Warts 
are  not  unfrequently  met  with  about  the  eyelids. 

b.  =  Condyloma.     In  full  syphilitic  wart, 
X55a  HuLOET,  Wartes  in  the  priuye  partes,  viirmeciae.  1578 

h\TE,  Dodoens  \\.  Ixxiv.  767  I'he  leaues  of  Sauin..do  also 
cause  wartes  to  fal  of,  which  grow  about  the  yarde  and  other 
secrete  places  of  man.  1803  Mtd.  Jrsd.  X.  322  Syphilitic 
warts,  i^jg  St.  George's  / 1 osp.  Kep.  IX.  621  Syjihilitic  mu- 
cous tubercles  (so-called  warts)  in  the  external  auditory  canal. 

c.  A  normal  callosity  on  the  legs  of  a  horse, 
ass,  etc. 

1523-34  FiTZHERB.  Husb.  §  118  If  a  horse  wante  wartes 
behynde,  benethe  the  spauen-place.  1824  J.  E.  Gray  in 
Zool.  Jrnl.  I.  243  The  Asses  and  Zebras. .have  warts  only 
on  the  arms  and  none  on  the  hind  legs;,  .the  true  Horses., 
are  furnished  with  waits  on  their  arms  and  legs. 

d.  Applied  to  other  small  excrescences  on  ani- 
mate creatures. 

1774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  109  These  \sc.  frogs']  eggs 
are  buried  deep  in  the  skin.. and  the  spaces  between  them 
are  full  of  small  warts,  resembling  pearls.  x86i  J.  R.  Greene 
Alan.  Anim,  Kingd.,  Ccelent.  149  The  general  surface  of 
the  body. .in  some  Sea-anemones. .exhibits  a  number  of 
clear  warts  or  vesicles. 
+  2.  A  nipple.  Obs.  rare~^,  (^oQ.warze.) 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  534/1  Wrette,  of  a  pappe  or  tete, 
Papilla. 

o,  Bot,  A  rounded  protuberance  or  excrescence 
on  the  surface  of  a  plant. 

[1677  MiEGB  Eng.'Fr.  Diet.  s.v..  The  wart  in  the  middle  of 
a  flower,  le  bouton  d^une  Jleur.]  1793  [see  Warted].  1832 
Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  43  Verj^tcx,  or  warts,  are  roundish 
excrescences,  formed  of  cellular  tissue  filled  with  opaque 
matter.  1862  Darwi:^  Orchids  vi.  283  In  Calanthe  we  have 
a  cluster  of  odd  little  spherical  warts  on  the  labellum.  1884 
Bower  &  Scott  De  Bary's  Phaner.  425  Tough  prominent 
warts,  as  those  of  Aloe  verrucosa.  1895  W.  K.  Lawrence 
Kashmir  xiii.  353  There  was  a  demand  for  the  huge  warts 
which  growon  the  walnut  stem,,  .and  a  Frenchman  obtained 
from  the  State  the  right  to  .saw  off  these  warts. 

4.  trans/.  zin^Jig.  (from  sense  i).  A  relatively 
small,  or  disfiguring,  protuberance. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  i,  306  I-«t  them  throw  Millions  of 
Akers  on  vs ;  till  our  ground  Sindging  his  pate  against  the 
burning  Zone,  Make  Ossa  like  a  wart.  x6ii  Tourneur 
Ath.  Trag.  \\\.  iii,  I've  lost  a  Signorie  That  was  confin'd 
within  a  piece  of  earth,  A  wart  upon  the  body  of  the  world. 
1650  Jer.  Taylor  Holy  Living  ii.  §  4.  in  His  faults  are  but 
warts,  his  vertues  are  mountainous.  1792  Hoixroft  Road 
to  Ruin  I.  12  You  will  not  deny  you  are.. A  nuisance,  a 
wart,  a  blot,  a  stain  upon  the  face  of  nature  !  X838  Emer- 
son Addr.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  195  That 
which  shows  God  out  of  me,  makes  me  a  wart  and  a  wen. 
X865  DicKESs  Mut.  Fr.  i.  iii,  The  low  building  had  the 
look  of  having  once  been  a  mill.  There  was  a  rotten  wart 
of  wood  upon  its  forehead  that  seemed  to  indicate  where 
the  sails  had  been.  1869  F.  Kohn  iron  ^  Steel  Manuf.  88 
If  it  be  attempted  to  strengthen  the  linings  by  iron  ribs, .. 
the  iron  undergoing  puddling  immediately  attaches  itself 
to  these,  and  forms  great  warts  and  scabs  difficult  of  re- 
moval. 

5.  Mil.  colloq.     A  very  young  subaltern. 

1804  'J.  S-  Winter  '  RedCoats  5  Anything  more  terrifying 
for  'a  wart  'than  to  have  to  sit  for  two  hours— or  three,  if 
the  Colonel  is  long-winded  enough— and  make  talk,  one  can 
hardly  imagine.  1914  Blackiv.  Mag,  Sept.  309/1  A  regi- 
mental '  wart ',  reconnoitring  along  the  river  bank  with  a 
score  of  men. 


WARTH. 

e.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  wart -like,  -eating, 
•^ -ribbed  adjs. ;  wart-biter  [=  G.  warzenbeisser, 
•fresser,  Sw.  vBrlbitarc],  a  grasshopper  {Gryllus 
verriicivotus)  supposed  to  destroy  warts  by  biting 
them  ;  wart-cress,  the  genus  Senebiera ;  t  wart- 
gowry  [see  Gowrie],  a  variety  of  cowrie ;  wart- 
grass,  Euphorbia  Ilelioscopia  (Britten  and  Hol- 
land) ;  wart-herb  (see  quot.);  wart-hog,  a  swine 
of  the  African  genus  Phacocharus  (see  quot. 
1913) ;  wart- pock, -pox,  a  variety  of  chicken-pox; 
wart-shaped  a.,  verruciform  {Treas.  Bot.  1866)  ; 
t  wart-shell,  some  variety  of  univalve  shell ; 
wart-snake,  a  colubriform  snake  of  the  family 
AcrochordidXj  having  wart-like  scales;  wart- 
weed,  Euphorbia  Ilelioscopia,  E,  Peplus,  and 
Chelidoninm  majtts  (the  juice  of  these  plants  being 
used  to  cure  warts).     Also  Wabtwort. 

1864-5  Wood  Homes  ivithout  H.  viii.  (1868)  161  The 
*Wart-biter.  1880  A.  H.  Swinton  Insect  Farie/y  162  The 
Great  Green  Leaf-cricket,  or  Wart-biter.  1806  J.  Galpine 
B?it.  Bot.  298  Coronopus.  "Wart-cress.  1866  Treas.  Bot. 
10+8  Senebiera  didyma,  the  Lesser  Wartcress.  X822-7  Good 
Study  Med.  (1829)  V.  670  In  Sweden  they  [i.  e.  warts]  are 
destroyed  by  the  Gryllus  verruciforus,  or  *wart-eating 
grasshopper.  CJ711  Petiver  Gazophyl.  x.  Tab.  97  Fork- 
mouth'd  *Wart  Gowry.  1864  Grisebach  Flora  tV.  Ind. 
Jsl.  788  *Wart.herb,  Rhyncfwsia  vtinima.  1840  Cuvier's 
Anim.  Kingd.  131  The  "Wart-hogs,  1895  J.  G.  Millais 
Breath  fr.  Veldt  (1899)  127  We  came  across  a  fine  old 
wart-hog  boar.  1913  Pettman  Afiicanderisms,  Wm-t  hog. 
.  .The  name  refers  to  the  fleshy  excrescences  or  warts  on  its 
face.  X698  Petiver  in  Phil,  Trans,  XX.  320  Small  "wart- 
like Tubercles.  1897  Alibutfs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  754  Epithe. 
lioma  usually  appears  as  a  wart-like  growth.  1873  F.  T. 
Roukrts  Handbk.  Mfd.  186  Horn-pock  or  *Wart-pock. 
f  171X  Petiver  Gazophyl.  viii.  Tab.  80  *Wart-rib'd  Barba- 
does  Limpet.  /^/(/.  vii.  Tab.  70  Jamaica  *Wart-shell.  ^1880 
Cassell's  Nat.  Hist,  IV.  324  Family  Acrochordidje.— The 
*Wart  Snakes,  1573  Arte  0/ Limning  A  ij  b,  The  like  sise 
maye  you  make.,  with  the  milke  of  spourge,  or  of  *wart- 
wede.  A  1825  Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  H'ret-weed,  any  wild 
species  of  euphorbia.  1857  Anne  Pratt  Floiuer.  PI.  V.  5 
Euphoi-bia  helioscopia  [Snu  Spurge). ..  Country  people  call 
it.  .Wart-weed. 

Wart,  V.  noncewd.  [f.  Wart  sb,^  trans.  To 
form  a  wart-like  excrescence  on. 

1819  H,  Busk  I'estriad u.  228  Not  one  molehill  warts  the 
glassy  plain. 

Wart,  obs.  2  sing,  pa.  t.  of  Be  ;  obs.  Sc,  pa,  t, 
of  Write. 

tWa*rtake.  Naut.  Obs.  Also  5  warretakke. 
See  also  Waretack,  [f.  war  of  uncertain  origin 
(cf.  Wabrope,  Warsheet)  +  Tack  sby\  Some 
particular  kind  of  tack  or  rope. 

14..  Pilgr.  Sea-Voy.  37  in  Stac.  Rome  39  Hale  in  the 
wartake  I  1485  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  {1896)  71  Mayne 
drynges..ij,  Warre  takkes..ij,  Garnettes.  ,ij. 

Wartday,  variant  of  Wakday  diaU 
Warted  (wg  uted),  ppl.  a,     [f.   Wart  sb,  + 

-EiJ  2.] 

1.  Covered  with  warts,  rare, 

1615  NiccHOLES  Marr.  <§-  JVivingv'i.  17  •p-bearded,  as 
wiches,  with  their  warted  antiquity  and  age.  1689  N.  Lee 
Princess  Clez'e  111.  i,  She's  warted  all  over  like  a  pumpl'd 
Orange.  1876  Blackmore  Cr;^/.s  xlix,  That  heavy  gate..- 
banged  her  chubby  knees,  and  it  bruised  her  warted  hand. 

2.  Bot.,  Zool.,  etc.  Studded  with  wart-like 
knobs  or  excrescences  ;  verrucose. 

1681  Grew  Mussum  11.  §  iii.  li.  230  The  Warted  Gourd. 
X763  Mills  Syst.  Pract.  Husb.  IV.  170  The  Zatte  melon,, 
its  coat  is  warted  like  that  of  the  Cantaleuue.  1793  Martyn 
Lang.  Bot.,  Verrucosa  capsula,  a  warted  capsule.  Ihid.y 
Verrucosnm  folium,  a  Warted  leaf.  1802  Shaw  Gen.  Zool, 
III.  296  Warted  Newt.  1822  Hortus  Anglicus  II.  339 
Lapsana  Zacintha.  Warted  Nipple  Wort.  1830  Lindley 
Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  J53  Seeds  very  numerous,  minute,  slightly 
warted.  1852  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xxviii.  The  gnarled  and 
waned  elms.  1885  H.  O.  Forbes  Nat.  Wand.  E.  Archip. 
469  Blocks  of  rugged  and  warted  coral-like  limestone. 

Warter,  variant  of  Warday  dial. 

Wartern,  dial,  form  of  Quartern  sb.^ 

Warth..  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [OE.  warod  {wamti, 
warad,  wared  j  wearoO,  werod^  ward)  masc, 
corresp.  to  OHG.  warid,  werid  (MHG.  wert, 
werd',  mod.G.  werd,  wert)  :— OTeut.  *waritpO'S, 
*7oaripo-z.']  A  shore,  strand  ;  in  mod.  use,  *a  flat 
meadow,  esp.  one  close  to  a  stream ;  a  stretch  of 
coast '  {Eng.  Dial.  Diet.). 

Beowulf  2^^  3ewat  him  ^>a  to  waroSe  wicge  ridan.  a  1000 
Boeth.  Metr.  viii.  30  Nseni:>  cepa  ne  seah  ofer  ear^eblond 
ellendne  wearo3  \MS.  wearod].  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cv.  9 
">aer  wasron  ^>a  wareSas  dri?;e.  13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  339 
'e  whal  wendez  at  his  wylle  &  a  warjje  fyndez,  &  J>er  he 
Takez  vp  t>e  buyrne.  13..  Gazv.  ^  Gr.  Kut.  715  At  vche 
war^e  o)>er  water  ^er  J)e  wy^e  passed,  He  fonde  a  foo  hym 
byfore.  1372  Bridgcivater  Corp.  MSS.  No.  462  Septem 
acras  terre  cum  Wartha  ver>us  mare,  c  1450  Mirk's  Festiai 
7  On  a  day,  as  he  walket  on  )?e  see- warth,  he  segh  a  drownet 
man  cast  vp  on  t>e  watyr,  c  1465  Warrington  in  146^ 
(Chetham  Soc.)  \o  Item  tenet  quandam  parcellani  terrae 
arabilis  jacentem  super  le  Warlhe.  ^1640  J.  Smyth  Lives 
Berkeleys  (1883)  I.  190  The  pasture  called  the  warth  in  the 
other  side  of  Seaverne.  Ibid.  341  Hee..held  in  severalty 
divers  pares  lis  of  Slimbridge  Warth, .and  shortly  after  in- 
closed fifty  four  acres  more  of  the  same  Warth.  1839  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis  Gloss.  Hereford.  117  Warth.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Severn,  a  flat  meadow  close  to  the  stream  is  so  called  j 
e.g.  the  Warth  opposite  Blakeney. 

Warth,  var.  Wath,  ford  ;  pa.  t.  of  Worth  v. 


WAR  TIME. 

Wart-hill,  variant  of  Ward-hill. 
War  time.     The  time    when    war    is   being 
waged. 

1387  Tbevisa  Higden  VIII.  283  The  woodes  in  Wales. ., 
J>at  were  grete  socoiir  to  men  of  |>e  contray  to  hyde  hem 
self  in  werre  tyme.  1445  tr.  Claudian  in  Anglia  XXVIII. 
271  Whom  than  thou  makist  not  riche  Whan  werre  lyme  is 
and  whan  pees  is,  J>ou  list  not  hem  to  kiiowe.  1545  Ascham 
l^oxoph.  I.  Wks.  (1904)  59  When  he  shalbe.  .compelled  in 
war  tyme.  .to  faule  to  his  bowe,*  >707  Mortimer  Husb.  33 
The  Seed  coming  from  France,  this  War-time  hath  pre- 
vented its  being  so  much  propagated  as  otherways  it  would 
have  been.  1831  Scott  Cast.  Dang.  1,  Above  ali,  it  was 
war-time,  and  of  necessity  all  circumstances  of  mere  con- 
venience were  obliged  to  give  way  to  a  paramount  sense  of 
danger.  1849  C.  Bronte  Shirley  ii,  These  war  times  were 
hard,  and  everything  was  dear.  1851  Kcngsley  Yeast  xiii, 
There  was  too  much  filthiness  and  drunkenness  went  on 
in  the  old  war-times,  not  to  leave  a  taint  behind  it,  for  many 
a  generation. 

aitrib.    1915  H.  H.  Henson  {title\  War-time  Sermons. 
1915  I,ADv  Jkpeison  {iiiie),  A  War-time  Journal. 
t  Wa'zrting,  vOi.  sb.  Obs,  rare~^,    [f.  Wart  sb. 
+  -ING  1.]    A  growth  of  warts. 

1755  Phii.  Trans.  XLIX.  23  During  which  disorders  the 
warting  came  off,  and  his  skin  appeared  white  and  smooth. 
tWa'rtle.  Obs.  [Diminutive  of  Wart  :  see 
-LE.  Cf.  OHG.  warzaia^  (Jer.  dial,  warzel,  a  wart.] 
a.  A  *  kernel '  in  the  neck  or  groin,  b.  A  small 
wart.     o.  A  hard  lump  in  molten  metal. 

X598  Florio,  GhianAoUy  wartles  or  kernels  that  come  in 
the  throte ;  the  glanders  in  a  horse.  Ibid.y  PalhttoUy  the 
kernels  or  wartles  that  breede  betweene  the  flesh  and  the 
skin,  about  the  neck  or  groine,  1611  Cotgr.,  Gangitles^ 
Kernels,  or  wartles  in  the  throat.  X659  Torhiano,  Verruca, 
formicdnte,  a  wartle  black  like  an  ant,  and  therefore  called 
an  ant-wart.  I'errtica  pens(Uy  a  long  and  hanging  wartle. 
X7J5  Bradley s  Family  Did.,  s.  v.  Antimony,  They  put  it  to 
be  melted.. in  pots,  .and  strain  it  through  a  5cummer.  .,thaC 
so  you  may  lake  away  the  Kernels  or  wartles  thereof. 

Wa'rtless,  a.  [-less.]  That  is  without  a 
wart  or  warts  ;  free  from  warts. 

1846  Worcester.     1898  Blakeborguch  Wit^  Char.  etc. 
N.  Riding  139  In  a  fortnight's  time  he  was  wartless.     1904 
Daily  S'eivs  10  June  4  It  [Carlyle's  Cromzvelfi  transformed 
an  ogre  into  a  saint,  almost  a  wartless  saint. 
Wa'rtlet.    [-let.]  a.  small  wart. 
Proposed  as  a  name  for  certain  sea-anemones, 
1856  W.  L.  Lindsay  Po^.  Hist.  Brit.  Lichens  43  In  the 
form  of  granules  or  very  minute  wartlets.    i860  GossE  Acti- 
noloeia  Brit.  206  The  Mangold  Wartlet.     Tealia  dtgitata, 
ibid.  209  The  Dahlia  Wartlet,     Tealia  crassicomis.  * 

Wa'rtwale.  Obs.  exc.  Mai,  In  4-5  wort(e)- 
wale,  6  warte-,  wertwale,  wartwaylo,  water 
whele;  for  mod.  dial,  forms  stt  Eng.  Dial.  Did. 
S.V,  Warty-well.  [App.  repr.  OE,  wyrtwala>ftk, 
masc,  -waltt  str.  fem.,  root,  corresp.  to  OHG. 
wurzala  {•.--*wurzwala)  mod.G.  wurzel  fem., 
MDu.  wortele,  mod.Du.  wortel. 

In  the  sense  of  '  root '  the  word  did  not  survive  into  ME., 
being  superseded  by  the  shorter  Scandinavian  synonym  (see 
Root  sb.).  The  sense  'agnail '  is  not  recorded  in  OE.,  but 
is  paralleJed  bjr  the  Ger,  dial,  neidivurzel^  a  synonym  of 
neidnagel  agnail.I 

A  growth  or  loose  piece  of  skin  at  the  base  of  the 
finger-nail ;  an  agnail. 
In  the  3rd  quot.  app.  used  for:  The  root  of  a  cock's  spur. 
ci3«s  Gloss.  W.  de  Sibbesu:  in  Wright  Voc.  (1857)  17a 
Coiipet  des  cisours  des  unglcs  les  eles  [  glossed  the  wortewaJe 
(nailesij.  a  1400  A'ominale  (Skeat)  Deiez  cieles  et  galeyns 
Fy  ngres  wort  wales  and  ^espons.  14 . ,  Songs  ff  Carols  ( War- 
ton  Club)  31,  I  have  a  gentil  cook  crowyt  me  day,..Hb 
spores  arn  of  sylver  qwyt  into  the  wortewale.  1510  Stan- 
BRIDGE  Vocahnla  (W.  de  W.)  A  v  b,  Pterigiutn,  wartewale 
(1525  ed.,  a  water  whelej.  1556  Withals  Diet.  (156a)  77  A 
weiiwsXc,  pterigium.  1570  Levins  Manip.  199/21  A  wart- 
wayle,  pterigium. 

Wartwort  (w^-jttw^Jt).  [f.  Wart  sb.^ 
WouT  1.]  A  name  for  Ettphorbta  Hdioscopia,  E, 
Pepltis,  and  E.  Peplis  (Sea  Warlworl).  Also  ap- 
plied to  other  plants,  as  Chelulonium  niajus  and 
Sefubiera  Coronopiis.  (Cf.  wart-weed^  Wart  sb.  6.) 

a  1400  MS.  Arund.  42  f.  67  pe  same  erbe  [*  Eliotropia  'J 
IS  called  verrucaria,  wrotwort.  by  cause  (wt  it  destruyth 
&  fordotfa  wrottys.  £-1450  Alphita  (Anccd.  Oxon.)  9  Ana* 
bulla, .  .w^nwon.  Ibid.  1S5  Titi/fia/lis,.  .wcncwen.  1548 
Turner  Names  0/ Herbes  60  Peplis. .is  very  like  vnto 
wartwort  but  that  it  is  shorter,  thicker  and  spred  vpon 
the  grounde.  It  may  be  called  in  english  sea  wartwurt. 
\ifi*— Herbal  II.  154  b,  This  kinde  is  called..  Wartwurt; 
It  m.iyc  also  be  called  son  spourge.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens 
iiL  xxxii.  363  Peplos  ..  i^  called  ..  Wartwurt, ..  also  Pety 
Spurge,  1665  Lovell  Herball  (ed.  2)  464  Sea  wart-wort, 
see  Sea  spurge.  1715  Bradley's  Family  Diet.,  Petvt- 
Spurg,  otherwise  called  IVartivort.  1802  G.  V.  Sampsom 
Statist.  Sitrv.  Londonderry  App.  21  Sun-spurge,  or  wart- 
wort :  the  juice  is  white,  caustic,  and  is  applied  successfully 
to  take  off  warts.  184a  Civil  Engin.  9f  Arch.  Jml.  V.  173/2 
The  spur^jc  or  wartwort..  yields  a  milky  juice  applicable  for 
the  [mrpo>e  (of  tcmpera-paintingj. 

Warty  (w9Mti),  a.  Also  5  varty,  6-7  wsrtie, 
8  wharty,  9  Sc.  wrattle.     [f.  Wabt  sb.  +  -y.] 

L  Afflicted  with  warts  on  the  skin.  . 

1483  Cath.  Anrl.  409/1  Varty,  verucotus.  1570  Levins 
MnHif.  111/44  Warti.!,  verrucosus.  1605  Camren  Rem., 
Names,  Dorcas  78  Freckled,  wartie,  and  woddcn-faced 
wenches.  1653  (I.  Phillips)  .Sat.  agst.  Hy/>0cr.  5  Oh  how 
hi:  s  wondcr'd  at  Ijy  many  an  asM  That  see  him  shake  so  fast 
his  warty  fist,  c  i8«5  liEDcoiis  Foems,  A  Ruffian,  Brown 
and  warty  hands.  iSoB  Blakebohough  Wit,  Char.  etc. 
N.  Riding  138  The  charmer ..  Told  the  warty  one  to  go 
bofne. 
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2.  Chiefly  Zool.^  Bot.^  etc      Having  wart-lilce 

excrescences  or  protuberances. 

1693  Evelyn  De  La  Quint.  Compl.  Gard,  I.  86  The  Les- 
chasserie  pears  are  pretty  often,  .bunch'd  and  warty,  c  1711 
PHTIVER  Gazophyl.  x.  Tab.  97  White  Warty  Gowry.  X768 
G.  White  Selborne,  To  Pennant  8  Oct.,  A  large  black  warty 
lizard.  1796  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  1. 246  Capsules 
are  hairy,  warty,  or  smooth.  1863  Wood  Ilhtstr.  Nat.  Hist. 
III.  168  The  Warty  Toad  of  Fernando  Yo  {Bufo  iuberosus). 
1894  Du  Maurier  Trilby  II.  205  Tall,  warty,  black-boled 
trees.  19x4  Q.  Jml.  Microsc.  Set.  LX.  i.  69  The  head  [of 
the  tadpole]  is  somewhat  warty  and  wrinkled. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  a  wart. 

1762  Gentl.  Mag.  XXXII.  82/1  The  wliole  eruption  put 
on  a  very  wharty  and  palid  appearance.  1767  A.  Campbell 
Lexiph.  (1774)  49  A  warty  excrescence  on  the  tip  of  Hy- 
menaeus's  little  finger.  1796  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3) 
III.  228Seedswith  rnany  warty  angles.  1837  Miller  £'/tv«. 
Chem.  III.  59  Glucose  crystallizes  with  difficulty  in  warty 
concretions.  1861  Hulmk  tr.  Mot^uin.Tandon  \\.  289  The 
warty  tubercles  on  the  loins.  1897  Garden  9  Jan.  20/3  Ex- 
travasation of  sap  occurs,  giving  rise  to.,  warty  growths. 

4.  fg.  Rocky,  rough, 

1648  Herrick  Hesp.y  Dean-bourn,  a  rude  River  in  Devon, 
Dean-bourn,  farewell ;  I  never  look  to  see  Deane,  or  thy 
warty  [some  copies  watryj  incivility.  1833  Black^v.  Mag, 
XI.  163  'An  Ode,'  rather  warty,  came  to  Nap  Buonaparte, 

5.  Comb, 

C1711  Petiver  Gazophyl.  :x.  Tab.  85  Warty-rib'd  Cape 
Limpet.  1836  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  786/2  Covered  with 
little  warty-looking  enlargements.  1857  Anne  Pratt  Flozver. 
PI.  III.  152  Galium  saccharatutti  (Warty-fruited  Bed- 
straw),  c  1880  CasselVs  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  74  The  Warty.faced 
Horiey. eater  {Melipkaga  phrygia). 

Warve,  obs,  variant  of  Wharve  sb, 

Warwayn,  obs.  form  of  Vervain. 

War-whoop  (w9i,h«p).  The  cry  or  yell  of 
American  Indians  and  other  savage  peoples  on 
rushing  into  battle. 

1761  Foote  Liar  1.  Wks.  17^  I.  286  Permit  him,  Madam, 
just  to  give  you .  .a  short  specimen  of  their  warhoop.  1763 
W.  Roberts  First  Discov.  Florida  6  Horrible  bellowings 
and  clamours,  not  unlike  the  war-hoop  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Six  Nations.  1775  Adair  Amer.  Jnd.  250  Their  mortal 
crime  consisted  in  sounding  the  war-  whotip,  and  [etc.  J.  Ibid, 
394  He  put  up  the  shrill  war  whoo  whoop,  as  his  last  salute. 
1791  J.  Long  Voy.  Indian  Interpr.  21  The  Savages.. setting 
up  the  war-hoop,  fell  upon  the  enemy.  1837  R.  M.  Bird  Nick 
0/  the  li-'oods  I.  91  *  A  fight  ! '  replied  Captain  Stackpole, 
uttering  a  war-whoop.  1850  ].  B.  Clutterbuck  Pt.  Phillip 
in  184Q,  59  When  the  favorable  opportunity  for  attack  has 
arrived,  the  war-whoop  resounds  through  hill  and  dale.  1865 
PARK.MAN  Pioneers  of  France  vi.  (1876)  76  The  war-whoop 
rose,  and  a  tempest  of  stone-headed  arrows  clattered  against 
the  breastplates  of  the  French,  1875  Higcinson//m/.  United 
States  xvL  147  The  children  by  awake  afterwards,  listening 
for  the  Indian's  war-whoop. 
b.  Iransf.  a.n^  Jig. 

1798  Coleridge  Fears  in  Solit.  89  Secure  from  actual  war. 
fare,  we  have  loved  To  swell  the  war-whoop,  pasitionate  for 
war!  i^arjy^-iKon  l.et.to  Miss  Pigotii  Aug.,  My  nice  mamma 
would.. raise   the   accustomed    maternal   warwhoop.      1817 

MooRB  Lalla  Rookh^  Fire'Wor skippers  iii,  ii6  But  hark  ! 

that  war-whoop  on  the  deck,  i8a8  D'Israkli  Chas.  /,  II.  92 
In  the  early  speeches. .the  name  of  the  unhappy  favourite 
no  longer  served  as  the  war-whoop  of  a  pany.  1851  Longf. 
Life  (1891)  II.  212  If  they  are  not  forthcoming,  I  shall  raise 
such  a  war-whoop  that  it  will  frighten  him.  1876  *  Mark 
Twain  '  Tom  Sawyer  xv,  Then  they  set  up  a  war-whoop  of 
applause,  and  said  it  was  'splendid  I' 

Warwicldte  (w9rik3it).  Min.  [Named  from 
Warwick,  New  York,  where  it  was  found  :  see 
-ITK.]  A  borotitanate  of  magnesium  and  iron  in 
dark-brown  acicular  crystals. 

1838  C.  U.  Shepard  in  Amer.  Jml.  Set.  XXXIV.  314  A 
new  species,  which  I  designate  Warwickite,  from  its  original 
locality.  1850  Ansted  Elem.  GeoL,  Min.  etc.  S  482  War. 
wickitc,  Fluoride  of  titanium  and  iron. 

"Warwinckle,  variant  of  Wabianole  Obs, 
War-wolf. 

1.  Jlisl.  A  kind  of  siege  engine. 

A  translation  oi  lupus  belliy  occurring  in  the  Flores  Histo- 
riarum  (* Matthew  of  Westminster')  in  the  account  of 
Edw.  I's  siege  of  .Stirling  in  130^,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
battering-ram  (aries)  proved  almost  useless,  but  that  the  less 
costly  '  war-wolf  was  much  more  effective.  In  an  AF.  docu- 
ment relating  to  this  siege  (Cal.  Docum,  Scot.  II.  405),  the 
same  machine  is  mentioned  as  '  le  lup  de  guerre".  The 
med.L.  lupus  is  found  elsewhere  as  the  name  of  a  military 
engine,  but  nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  its  nature.  The 
conjecture  that  war^wolf  is  a  perversion  of  Werwolf  is 
unfounded. 

i6io  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  t.  400  Of  these  Mangonells, 
Patranes,  Trabucks,  Bricols,  Espringolds,  and  of  that  which 
our    ancestors    termed    the    Warwolfe,   by   which.,  they 
discharged  volies  of  mighty  huge  stones.     1614  Camdkn 
Rem.,  Artill.  (ed.  2)  239  Some  kind  of  Bricol  it   seemed 
which  the  English  &  Scots  called  an  Espringold,  the  shot 
whereof  K.  Edward  the  first  escaped  faire  at  the  siege  of 
Striuelin;  wher  he  with  another  Engine,  named  the  H^'ar. 
tvol/e   pierced    with   one  stone, . .  two    vauntmures.      1796 
Soi;thev  Joan  0/  Arc  viii,  534  The  war-wolfs  there  Huri'd 
their  huge  stones.    1810  Jane  Porter  Sc.  Chiefs  liii.  The. . 
war-wolves.. sent  forth  showers  of  red-hot  stones  into  the     , 
midst  of  the  Scottish  battalions,  a  1839  pRAEDi:<^.  Draclten-     ' 
fels  XI,  The  mightiest  engines  that  ever  the  trade  Of  human     I 
homicide  hath  made,  Warwolf,  balist,  and  catapult. 

2.  Used  by  Scott  for  :  A  fierce  warrior. 

x8xo  Scott  Lady  cf  Lake  vi.  xx.  Lightly  we'll  tame  the 
warwolf  then.  1815  —  Trierm.  in.  xvii,  He  that  would 
win  the  war-woirs  skin,  May  rue  him  of  his  boast. 

Wairwolf,  obs.  form  of  Werwolp. 
War-worn,  a.     Wasted,  ravaged,  or  battered 
by  war  ;  worn  by  the  toils  or  privations  of  war. 


WARY. 

1599  Shaks,  Hen.  V,  iv.  Chor.  26  Their  gesture  sad,  In- 
uesiing  lanke-leane  Cheekes,  and  Warre-worne  Coats.  1757 
W.  WiLKiE  Epigoniad  vii.  190  But  with  a  mind  unmov'd, 
ril  meet  my  doom  ;  Nor  stain  this  war-worn  visage  with  a 
tear.  179a  R.  Cu.mberland  Calvary  (1803)  II.  120  War- 
worn Sisera-  X825  Scorr  Betrothed  xvi,  His  war-worn 
shamois  doublet.  i8a6  Hor.  Smith  Tor  Hill  (1838J  I.  33 
Through  this  war-worn  region  did  Sir  Giles  Hungerford  and 
hi.spavty  of  horsemen  press  eagerly  forward.  1849  W.  Irving 
Mahomet  9r  Successors  (1850)  II.  xvi.  142  Khaled  entered 
with  his  hundred  war-worn  veterans.  1868  G.  Duff  PoL 
Surv.  30  The  warworn  fortress,  .had  added  another  volume 
to  its  history. 

+  Wa*ry,J^.  Obs,  In  5  wari,  weri.  [OK.wearij 
wearh  =  OS.  warag,  OHG.  ware,  warch  criminal, 
felon  (whence  Frankish  Law  Latin  7^d:/-^.r  outlaw), 
MHG.  ware  monster,  ON.  varg-r  outlaw,  hence 
wolf  (Sw.,  Norw.  varg^  wolf,  mod.Icel,  vargur 
fox),  Goth.  *warg-s  (attested  by  the  compound 
launawargs  unthankful  person,  and  the  derivatives 
ga-wargjan  to  condemn,  wargijnz  condemnation):— 
OTeut.  *wargO'Z. 

Probable  cognates  outside  Teut.  are  Lith.  vdrgas  misery, 
vargti  to  be  wretched,  OPrussianwar^j  suffering  (sb.),  evil, 
bad  (adj.),  Lettish  waJirgs  ill,  OSL  vragH  (Russian  Bpan>) 
enemy.J 

A  felon,  outlaw,  villain. 

a  1000  Dream  of  the  Roodyi  Strange  feondas . ,  heton  ma 
heora  werjas  hebban.  a  looo  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  245/40 
Furcifer,  wearh.  a  laoo  St.  Marker.  4  pe  wari  of  )peos 
wordes  warS  ulnumen  wra3,  c  1105  Lay.  28215  ^^i  seolf  ich 
wuUe  hine  an-hon  haxst  aire  warien.  aiaas  Ancr.  R.  352 
My  Louerd,  J>uruh  hwam  J>e  world  is  me  unwurS,  &  ich  am 
unwurS  to  him,  as  weri  \v.r.  wari]  ^tX  is  anhonged. 

Wary  (we^'ri),  a.    Also  6  waree,  warye,  6-7  ■ 
warie,   7-8   warry,   7   wairie,  warrie.     [First 
recorded  in  the  i6th  c, ;  f.  Ware  a.  +  -y  1.] 

L  Given  to  caution,  habitually  on  one's  guard 
against  danger,  deception,  or  mistake;  circum- 
spect. 

155a  Huloet,  Wary  or  wily,  oculeus,  solcrs^  uigilaiis. 
Warye  or  wyse,  uigilaus.  1563  Mirr,  Mag.,  Rivers  x, 
Warne  thou  the  wary,  least  they  hap  to  stumble.  1575 
Gascoigne  Posies,  Ep.  Yong  Gentl.  (1907)  13  If  you  take 
example  by  the  harmes  of  others  who  have  eaten  it  [Hem- 
locke]  before  you,  then  may  you  cbaunce  to  become  so  warie, 
that  you  will  looke  advisedly  on  all  the  Perceley  that  you 
gather,  least  amongst  the  same  one  braunch  of  Hemlock 
might  anoy  you.  1594  Hooker  Feci.  Pol.  Pref.  viii,  §  13 
Vpon  which  question . .  the  warier  sort  of  you  taking  the  one 
part,  and  the  forwarder  in  zeale  the  other.  161A  Sylvester 
Micro-cosm.,  Parlt.  Vertues  Roy.  270  The  wisest  errs:.. 
The  holiest  sins :  the  wariest  slips :  God  is  fauli-lesse  :  neuer, 
Mari.  1677  Dryden  Apol.  Heroic  Poetry  h^.  This  kind  of 
Genius  writes  indeed  correctly.  A  wary  man  he  is  in  Gram- 
mar ;  very  nice  as  to  Solaccism  or  Barbarism,  1718  Echahd 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  588  He  being  a  Person  of  great  Vertue  and 
Piety..  ;  besides  this,  of  a  very  rich,  and  of  a  wary,  or  rather 
timorous  Nature.  1805  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp.  {1835) 
III.  590  If  he  had  recollected  the  cautious  and  wary  cbarac* 
ter  of  that  chief  i8ao  Bvron  Mar.  Fal.  11,  1.  113  The 
wariest  of  republics  Has  lavish'd  all  its  chief  employs  upon 
him.  1849  Macallav  Hist.  Fug.  vi.  II.  15^,  '  1  say  nothing 
about  consequences,'  answered  the  wary  diplomatist.  x868 
Freeman  Norm.  Cong.  (iB;6)  II.  vii.  32  Godwine  was 
essentially  a  wary  statesman.  1884  Law  Rep,,  25  Chanc. 
Div.  319  Mr.  Bramley  was  far  too  wary  to  admit  of  even  the 
suspicion  of  such  a  thing. 

Cotitb,  183a  Ht.  Martineau  Hill  ^  Valley  (1843)  '23  A 
cool,  wary-looking  man  stood  by. 

b.  said  of  animals. 

16x4  Earl  Stirling  Domesday  iii.  Ivi,  The  warie  Hare, 
whose  fcare  oft  sport  hath  made.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  213  The  Goats  are  wary  and  haue  their  centinels, 
1670  Drvden  C(7//y.Gra«art'ai.  I,  Whose  wary  Gennet  shun- 
ning still  the  Harm,  Seem'd  to  attend  the  Shock,  and  then 
leap'd  wide.  X858  Kincslev  Misc.  (1859)  I.  135  How  many 
have  you  delivered  from.,  wary  old  alligators?  1865  Living- 
stone Zambesi  xxiii.  465  The  animals  are  wary,  from  the 
dread  they  have  of  the  poisoned  arrows.  1884  Pall  Mall 
Budget  22  Aug.  27/1  Of  all  birds  the  wariest  is  the  curlew. 
19H  J.  L.  Myres  Daxvn  of  Hist.  ix.  193  The  horse,  which  is 
as  wary  as  a  watch-dog,  is  defended  against  strangers  by  his 
heels. 

c.  with  agent-noun  or  its  equivalent. 

1570  Dee  Math.  Pref.  b  iiij.  The  diird  man,  .erreth  to  the 
discredit  of  the  Wary,  and  modest  Astrologien.  1603 
K.NOLLES  Hist.  Turksit62i)  no  A  warie  observer  of  his  de. 
lights,  .and  failhfuU  partaker  of  his  secrets.  1609  Holland 
Amm.  Marcell.  xiv.  x.  23  A  warie  advertiser  and  adviser  of 
profitable  wayes.  _  1639  Fuller //tf/y  War  iv.  viii.  (1640)  181 
All  know  his  HoHnesse  to  be  too  wary  an  archer  to  shoot 
away  his  arrows  at  nothing.  1701  G.  Stanhope  Pious 
Breath.^  St.  Bernard \n\.V\.  (1704)  363  Even  the  most  wary 
liver  cannot  be  clear  of  guilt.  X855  Kingsley  Heroes, 
Theseus  11.  2J4  Theseus  was  a  wary  wrestler, 
2,  On  one*s  guard,  cautious,  careful. 
1594  Shaks.  Rom.  ^  Jul.  in.  v.  40  The  day  is  broke,  be 
wary,  looke  about.  x6oa  —  Haiu.  \.  iii.  43  Be  wary  then, 
best  safety  lies  in  feare.  1659  Button's  Diary  (1828)  IV. 
272,  I  hope  the  gentlemen  will  be  clear,  and  that  they  will 
be  warier  hereafter,  a  X676  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  (1677) 
315  Men  must  be  wary  and  considerate  before  they  conclude 
against  the  Frame  and  Order  of  things  as  they  appear  in 
Nature.  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  vii.  If  you  can,  de- 
scend with  me  in  sHence,  I  warn  you  to  be  wary.  xSaa  Bvroh 
l^em.  I.  i,  I  must  be  wary;  An  error  would  spoil  all.  1883 
D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  x.  (1885)  77  Mark  was  disposed  to  be 
wary  after  what  had  happened. 
b,  const,  0/, 
xs8o  Lylv  Eu/ihues  (\rh.)  226  IfTrauailers  in  this  our  age 
were  as  warye  of  their  conditions,  as  they  be  vcnterous  of 
their  bodyes.  1584-7  Greene  Carde  0/  Fancie  Wks. 
(Grosart)  IV.  102  She  which  in  he*-  virginitie  is  charie  of 
her  cbastttie,  in  her  marriage  will  be  as  warie   of   her 

16- J 


WABY. 

boMstie.  ci«oo  Shaks.  Simx.  xxii.  9  O  therefore  lone  be 
of  thy  selfc  so  wary,  As  I  no«  for  my  selfe,  bot  for  thee  wU. 
i«W  in  Itrmy  Mem.  (1907)  II.  4'4  Vou  Hadd  Best  Bee 
very  wiry  of  all  5T  woids  and  Actions.  1745  De  Fats  huff. 
Tnuttsman  vL  (1S41)  I.  37  A  tradesman  ought  to  be  very 
wary  of  t»king  too  much  credit.  i«aa  bcoTT  Pevertl  x«i, 
Yon  have  already  seen  enough  of  the  evils  of  cml  war,  to  be 


faeain  awakening  its  terrors  in  a  peaceful  and  happy 
r.  i«4o  Barham  iHgot.  Leg.,  BugmoHS  D«g,l(cva 
Utl,  like  Anthony  Blogg,  Be  wary  of  strangers  !— 


wiiyofi 

country.    — ,- 

joo  travel,  like  Anthony  Blogg, 

dco'l  take  too  much  grog. 

c.  const  in.  In  early  examples  the  sense  of 
wary  in  is  that  now  expressed  by'Mtry  of-  '  t°  Jf 
wary  in  (doing  sometliing)  '  =  '  to  be  wary  of  , 
•to  beware  of.  . 

1617  Mo.vsoK  ///*  II.  55  Aduising  his  lordship  to  be  wary 
in  crediting  intelligences,  which  were  commonly  false.  1640 
in  yrrmr^  Afem.  (.007)  I.  108,  I  am  most  wary  in  giving  my 
father  the  least  distast.  i6s3  Ramksev  Aslrol.  hestorcd 
39a  Ever  remember  you  be  wary  in  pronouncing  judgement 
touching  weather  and  the  alteration  of  the  ayr.  167a  biR  1 . 
Baowse  Let.  Friend  5  8  A  rem.irkab!e  coincidence,  which 
tho  Astrology  hath  taken  witty  pains  to  salve  yet  hath  it 
been  very  wary  in  making  predictions  of  it.  a  1674  Claren- 
DOM  Stirv.  Leviath.  (1676)  149  Nor  was  he  more  wary  in  any 
thing,  then. .that  the  people  might  imagine,  that  he  pre. 
tended  any  other  title  to  the  Government,  then  by  the  t-on. 
fessor.  c  1680  Bevbridge  Serm.  (1729)  I.  53  It  cannot  but 
highly  concern  us  all  to  be  very  cautious  and  wary  in  the 
choice  of  our  words.  I7S4  Earl  of  Corke  in  J.  Duncorobe 
Lett.  (1773)  III.  2«,  I  want  instructive  companions,  and  m 
them  I  shall  be  very  wary. 

d.  With  indirect  question.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 
1575  Gascoicni  Clause  Govt.  Wks.  1910  II.  39  For  surely 

asit  [timejis  the  greatest  treasure  which  God  hath  given 
unto  man,  so  ought  he  to  be  verie  curious  and  warie  how  he 
bestoweth  the  same.  i6oaW.  S.  Thonias  Ld.  Cromiuelliv. 
y  94  Therefore,  take  heed,  be  warie  what  you  doe.  i6a« 
Gataker  S/irit.  Watcli  (ed.  2)  83  IThey]  arc  wont  to  bee 
more  wary  and  chary  how  they  carry  themselues  in  their 
affaires.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbfrt  Trav.  5  They  should  be 
wary,  where,  and  when  they  wash  themselues.  a  1661  Ful- 
ler ti'orthUs,  Lond.  (1662)  208  Thus  men  cannot  be  too 
wary  what  they  inscribe  on  Tombs.  1740  Richardson 
PtUKtla  (1824)  I.  i.  18  You  ought  to  be  wary  what  tales  you 
send  out  of  a  family.  i8i»  Gary  Dante,  Parad.  xx.  125  O 
mortal  men  1  be  wary  how  ye  judge. 

e.  With  clause  or  inf.  of  purpose.  ?  Obs. 

166S  E\1LVN  tr.  Freart's  Idea  Per/.  Paint.  56  A  Painter 
is  here  co  be  wary,  that  he  introduce  no  other  Figures  of 
Men,  or  any  Buildings  in  the  Landskip.  a  1674  Clarendon 
Surv.  Leviatk.  (1676)  27  Without  being  in  any  degree  wary 
to  avoid  palpable  contradictions. 

3.  Of  action,  behaviour,  observation,  etc.  :  Pro- 
ceeding from  or  characterized  by  caution. 

1557  Ld.  Shrewsbury  in  Lodge  /llustr.  Brit.  Hist.  (1791) 
1. 283  The  L.Wardeyn  who . .  is . .  instruclyd  by  good  cyrcum. 
specdon,  &  waree  doing  to  shewe  [blank]  to  tli'  enymye,  in 
anoying  hym,  &  defendyng  of  the  couiitrey.  1579  Hake 
Newes  ant  0/  PowUs  (1872)  Fviijb,  Common  Innes  they 
(K.  bawds)  watch  with  warie  eye  If  that. .they  may..espye 
The  country  maides  that  come  from  far.  1586  A.  Day 
lingL  Secretorie  i.  (1625)  63  If  it  bee  deemed  once  _fit  for 
you  to  marry  again  and  that  upon  the  warie  and  circum. 
spect  choice  thereof  dependeth  a  manner  of  necessity.  1587 
—  Dapknis  f,  Ckhe  (1890)  6  With  so  tender  &  wane  touch 
as  yt  with  her  hoofs  going  in  she  might  no  wayes  hurte 
the  babe.  1595  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  111.  xxxvi.  Sober, 
milde  Blunt.. wames  a  warier  cariage  in  the  thing.  1599 
Marstos  Antonio's  Rev.  IV.  i,  When  will  the  Duke.. 
Keepe  warie  observation  in  large  pay,  To  dogge  a  fooles 
act  J  i6ia  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  xxv.  (1627)  270  Yet  a  wary 
care  must  be  had,  that  he  be  used  with  respect  by  the 
Master.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  l.  viii.  30  If  any 
man . .  shall  carry  a  wary  eye  on  Paulus  Venetus . .  and  many 
other,  I  think  his  circumspection  is  laudable.  1653  Gataker 
Vind.  Annot.  Jir.  55  No  Delphik  Oracle  ..could  ever 
have  given  a  wiser  and  warier  answer.  1660  Boyi  e  AVw 
Exp.  Phys.-Mech.  xxii.  161  The  wary  letting  in  the  Air  upon 
them.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  111.  v.  §  9  When  tlieyap[>ear, 
upon  a  more  wary  survey,  to  be  nothing  else  but  an  Artifice 
of  the  Understanding.    17x1  Steele  Spect.  No.  95  f  2  Crastin 

Srofesses  a  wary  Observation  of  the  Turns  of  hisMistress's 
[ind.  a  173»  Attekbury  2nd  Serm.  on  z  Pet.  iii.  16  (1734) 
1.  377  To  read  that  Sacred  Volume,  with  a  Wise  Jealousy, 
and  a  Wary  Distrust  of  our  own  selves.  1794  ^IRS.  Rad. 
CLlFFE  Myst.  Udolplw  xlv,  I  shall  keep  a  wary  eye  upon  all 
that  passes  in  the  chateau.  1811  Lamb  Elia,  Old  Benchers, 
L.  who  had  a  wary  foresight  of  bis  probable  hallucinations. 
1837  W.  XvivnaCapt.  Bonneville  III.  in  It  was  necessary, 
also,  to  keep  a  wary  eye  upon  the  land,  for  they  were.  .con. 
tinually  in  reach  of  any  ambush  that  might  be  lurking  on 
shore. 

t4.   Careful  in  expenditure,  thrifty,  provident. 

siog  Land,  Prodigal  l.  iL  150,  I  knewe  your  father,  he  was 
ft  wary  husband,  a  1657  Sir  W.  Mure  Hist.  244  Wnless  he 
bad  been  both  stout,  warrie,  and  provident  in  the  turbulent 
times  quherin  he  lived,  he  could  hardlie  have  maintained 
qubat  his  father  had  recovered.  1708  M  rs  Centlivre  Bnsy 
Body  L  i,  I  knew  thy  father,  he  was  a  hearty  wary  man,  and 
1  cannot  consent  that  his  son  should  squander  away  what  he 
sav^  to  no  purpose.  1709STEKLE  T^aZ/^rNo.  91  P  i,  I  have, 
by  leading  a  very  wary  Life,  laid  up  a  little  Money.  x8xs 
H.  &  J.  Smith  Rej.  Addr.,  Tkeatreti  Jews  from  St.  Mary 
Ax^  for  jobs  so  wary.  That  for  old  cloaths  they'd  even  axe 
St.  Mary. 

t  Wary,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  wiersan,  wirsan, 
wersan,  wyT(i)5an,  wirijan,  wirian,  north. 
woensa,  Mercian  wserjan,  3  werejian,  3-4 
wane,  4-5  wery,  4  werye,  worry,  Sc.  very,  6 
■weray ;  3-7  warie,  4-5  warl,  warrie,  4  Sc. 
vary,  4-6  warye,  (5  warow),  4-5,  8  warry,  5-6 
warro,  6  warrye,  4-7  wary.  [OE.  wiergan, 
wmr^an :  -OTent.  *wargjan,  f.  'wario-i,  OE.  wearg 
felon,  Wabt  si.  Cf.  Goth,  gawargjan  to  condemn 
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( =  OE.  gewiergan   to    curse),  OS.  giwaragean, 
OUG.  far-wergen  to  curse  (cf.  Fok-waky  z/.)] 

1.  trans.  To  invoke  a  curse  upon  ;    to  declare 
accursed ;  to  pour  maledictions  upon. 

C7SS  Corf  us  Gloss.  D  25  Denotaturus,  werjendi.    C897 
i^ELFRED  Gregorys  Past.  C.  xlix.  376  Se  be  his  hwffite  hyt, 
hiene  wiersS  aa;t  folc.    c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  v.  ji  Eadije 
synd  xe  bonne  bi<!  ^vyria3  eow  and  ehtaB  eow.    c  1000 
A\.vtSc  Gloss,  in  Wr..Wulcker   131/3   Deuoto,   ic   wj-rse. 
eiioo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  183  luele  wurmes  mote  be  chewe 
..,  rotie  mote  (>u  to  time.     t>us  ware3  t;e  sowle  («  licame, 
for  bat  hit  haueS  |)ar  after  icrned.     1338  R.  Bbunne  Cliron. 
(iSio)  319  |>e  Inglis  men  were  wone,  to  wery  long  trayne. 
1340  H  AMFOLE  Pr.  Consc.  7422  pai  salle  wery  t>e  tyme  M  bai 
war  wroght.     C1374  Chaucer   Troylus  11.  1619  And  I'oU. 
phete  bey  gonnen  l)us  to  waryen  An.honged  be  swych  on 
were  he  my  broker.   Ibid.  v.  1378  My  loye  in  wo  I  kan  seye 
yow  naught  ellis  Bot  torned  is,  for  which  my  lif  I  wane. 
c  1400  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxviii.  (1859)  65  Thus 
is  the  kynge  of  his  people  waryed,  and  cursid.     1:1440  Rel. 
Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  xiv.  195  Tlian  thay  wepede  and 
weryede  baire  werke  and  baire  wyll.     1:1440  Pailad.  on 
Hush.  I.  530  It  is  an  adversarie  To  every  seed,  now  everie 
birdde  hem  warie  !    <:i440  Promp.  Pan:  516/2  W.iryyn  , 
or  cur^yn',  imprecor,  iiialedico,  execror.     c  1450  H0LL4ND 
Houlale  954  He  waryit  the  tyde  That  he  was  wroclit  m  this 
warld  wofull  in  weir,    c  1460  Play  Sacram.  479  in  t\on- 
Cycle  Myst.  Plays  72  Now  alle  \ie.  deuyllys  of  hell  hym  wan. 
C1470  Harding  Chron.  cciii.  iv,  The  commens  all  than  of 
all  Englande  grounde,  Warred   his   gate  [v.r.  cursed   his 
viage]  to  Wales  euery  yere.      a  1300  Katis  Raving  1994 
Kor.thi  I  hies  it  [tliis  age)  nocht  as  best,  Na  yit  I  wary  it 
nocht  as  verst.     1509  Barclay  Ship  of  Fools  (1874)  I.  70 
Consyder  this  proui-rbe  of  antyquyte  And  your  vnkyiidnes 
weray  ban  and  curse.     1513  Douglas  yUncis  ill.  vl.  l83 
Tims  oft  the  pepill  but  ansueir  gayis  thair  wayis,  And  warns 
the  sait  of  Sibyll  all  thair  dayis.   isjzSatir.  Poems  Reform. 
xxxi.  193  Than  sail  thay  warie,  curse,  &  ban  The  murtherars 
yat  yir  weiris  began,    a  1605  Montcomebie  Misc.  P.  xxi.  25 
O!    w.-iryif'be   the    vhyle   Th.it    euer    we    wer    acquent  ! 
—  Sonn  xxxiii.  i  Vhom  siild  I  warie  bot  my  wicked  weard. 
<ii6«7  Skinner  Etymol.  (1671),  To  Wary,  vox  agro  Lane, 
familiaris  qua;  significat  Maledicere.  c  1746  J.  Collier  (Tim 
Bobbin)K«M>i«»<:.Z?/Vi/.(i77o)i9Theyr'nw.-irrying,banning, 
on  cawing  one  onother  leawsy  Lawls,  os  thick  os  leet. 

b.  To  pronounce  a  formal  curse  against  (Said 
of  God,  the  Church,  etc.) 

a  1352  MiNOT  Poems  App.  ii.  214  Weried  with  Goddes 
mowth  mai  3e  warand.  ciiisSc.Leg.Saintsxv.^Barriaias) 
157,  &  |7are  tempyl  war>'t  he  [Barnabas]  quhare-in  sik  men 
had  entre.  cuooAfol.  Loll.  14  pe  kirkc.mai  not  lustli 
wari  him,  ne  pray  iuil  to  him.  01425  Cursor M.  22io3('lrin.) 
Oure  lorde  wariet>  J)ese  two  townes.  And  thus  seit>.  .Coro- 
zaym  euer  be  )>e  wo  And  (»e  bethsaida  eke  also.  1562  A  herd. 
Kirk  Sess.  Rcc.  (Spalding  Club)  7  God  coramandis  fader  and 
moder  to  be  honored.. cursing  and  wareyng  all  brekans  of 
this  commandment. 

absol.  1:1400  Apol.  Loll.  13  po  niinistris  of  pe  kirke..owe 
boK  to  curse  and  wari,  but  neuer  for  iuil  wille  ne  veniaunce, 
but  for  luf  of  ritwisnes. 

2.  To  speak  impiously  or  profanely  against ;  to 
blaspheme.  ,         . 

ciooo  jIElfric  Lev.  xxiv.  16  Se  man,  K  wiri;^a  dnhtnes 
naman,  swelte  he  deaSe.  a  1340  Hampolk  Psalter  Ixxxvin. 
31  Si  iuslicias  mcas  prophanauerint .  If  thai  wery  my 
rightwisnesis.  csyiiSc.  Leg.  Saints  iv.  [James)  226  Bot  J>u 
wary  J^e  name  of  cnste  Ihesu, . .  bu  sal  be  vnhcidyt.  a  1500 
Ratis  Raving  341 1  Wary  nocht  god  for  thi  mischans. 

3.  To  afflict  with  evils  or  calamities :  ■=  CuRSE 
V.  5.  Chiefly  as  pa.  pple.,  also  in  phr.  waned 
worth  (it,  them,  etc.)  =  may  it,  they,  be  afflicted. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  181  For  t>at  l>u  ete  [lat  ich  J)e  for- 
boden  hadde,  waried  wur3e  t>e  eorfte  on  (line  werke.  a  J300 
Cursor  M.  920  pe  werld  es  werid  wit  J)i  sin.  c  1330  R. 
Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  203  Whan  God  took  wreche 
of  Kaymes  synne,  pe  erthe  was  waryed  in  his  werk.  a  1340 
Hampole  Psalterix.  24  The  wickid  that  noyes  til  his  neght. 
bure  es  blissid, . .  thof  he  ware  better  worthi  to  be  wend. 
a  1400  Aforle  Arth.  959  Weryd  worthe  the  wyghte  ay,  that 
the  thy  wytt  refede.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Book  6373  Waried 
worth  hem  vs  hedir  broght !  1:1400  Destr.  Troy  12213 
Thurgh  the  craft  of  |>at  cursed,  knighthode  may  shame  And 
wary  all  oure  workes  to  the  worldes  end.  c  1420  Wvntoun 
Cron.  I.  iv.  15  Adam  worthit  to  wyn  his  fud  Off  t>e  erd  Jiat 
warite  was.  i^gy  Guistard  ^  Sisfuond  Bij,  Cursed  might 
he  be  and  waried  eternally. 

4.  aisol.  or  ititr.  To  utter  a  curse  or  curses. 

a  tzzi  Ancr.  R.  70  5e  ne  schulen  uor  none  pinge  ne  warien, 
ne  swerien.  Ibid.  186  Ne  wrekie  Je  nout  ou  suluen,.  .nene 
warien  hwon  me  agulte'5  to  ou.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixi.  5 
With  paire  mouth  pan  blissed  pai.  And  with  pair  hert  pai 
weried  ai.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  1288  And,  36 
wyuys,.  .werryp  nat  for  lytyl  trespas.  c  1380  Wvci.ik  Wks. 
(1880)  234  pei  gruccheii  a^en,  &  cursen  &  warien  ny^t  &  day. 
1382  —  Matt.  xxvi.  74  Thanne  he  began  to  warye  and  swere, 
that  he  knewe  nat  the  man.  £1440  Jacob's  Wcllg2  Whanne 
pou  warowyst,  chydest,  betyst,  &  faryst  as  a  wood  man. 
1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  in.  816  Thus  I  remanit.  .Cursand 
the  feildis  with  all  the  fair  colouris.  That  1  awolk  oft  wariand 
the  quhile.  C1518  Skelton  Magnyf.  2238  What  beggar  art 
thou,  that  thus  doth  banne  and  wary.  1535  Goodly  Primer, 
Passion  IV,  Then  began  he  to  bann,  to  wary,  &  to  forswear 
himself  stiffly.  <z  1578  Linuesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot. 
(S.  T.  S.)  1.  30  The  peopill  began  to  warie  and  curs  that  evir 
it  chanceit  theme  to  leiwe  in  sick  wicked  and  dangerous 
tymes.  c  1746  J.  Collier  (Tim  Bobbin)  yieiu  Lane.  Dial. 
(1770)20  He  glooart  awvishly  ot  Mezzil  fease:  on  Mezzil 
fease  glendurt  os  wrylhenly  ot  him  ogen ;  bot  noather 
warrit,  nor  tbrapt. 

Hence  f  WaTying  vbl.  sd. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  177  pe  oreguil  and  pe  wraSSe  of 
kinges..pe..bringen  on  pe  folkes  heorte  grete  stormes..of 
batlenge,  and  on  here  mu3e  curses,  and  wer?inges.  Ibid. 
179  Ne  wrec  pu  pe  mid  wussinge,  ne  mid  warienge,  ac  heald 
me  pe  wrache.  a  lit^Ancr.  R.  200  pe  Unicorne  of  Wre33e 
..baued  six  hweolpes.,,pe  veorSe  is  Wariunge.  a  1340 
^hKroix.Psalter  ix.  29  Cuius  malediccione  os  plenum  est, 
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..Whas  mouth  is  ful  of  weriynge  &  bitternes  &  treson. 
C1440  Promp.  Pan.  516/2  Waryynge,  malediccio,  tmpre- 
cacio.  c  Hio 'Virour  Saluacioun  iKoxh.)  20  This  Balaam 
thoght  to  hynder  gods  folk  be  werying.  1552  Aup.  Hamil- 
ton Catech.  (1884)  32  It  war  to  lange  to  reherse  here  all 
the  malesonis  warymgis  or  cursingis.  ,  „     ,  , 

attrii.  <ii66o  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archsol.  Soc.)  I. 
286  It  is  verie  strange  how  those  abortiue  statists, ..makes 
noe  scruple  of  the  fearful!  sworde  of  waringe  excomunication, 
too  often  unsheathed  against  them. 

Wary,  obs.  Sc.  I.  Vary  ;  var.  W.^rray  v.  Obs. 

Waryacyon,  obs.  form  of  Variation. 

c  148s  Digby  Myst.  in.  1815  To  worchep  lesu  pey  ar  be- 
hold, nor  never  a.jens  hym  to  make  wary.icyon. 

Waryance,  -atince,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Variance. 

Waryangle,  variant  of  Wariangle  Obs. 

Waryche,  variant  of  Warish  t<.l  Obs. 

t  Wa'ryeld.  Sc.  Obs.-''-  [Of  uncertain  origin  : 
possibly  a  survival  of  OE.  Wirgield  WEKGELD,with 
altered  sense.]     A  requital,  recompense. 

c  137s  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xlviii.  (Juliana)  204  For.pi  gyf  hir 
hir  warseld  noo,  or  mykil  mare  scho  sal  hourt  3011. 

Waryer,  obs.  form  of  \\  arriob. 

t  Wa-ryish,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [?  var.  of  Wersh 
«.]     ?  Unwholesome-looking. 

1565  GoLDiNG  Oviii's  Met.  11.968  Hir  teeth  were  furde  witli 
filth  and  drosse,  hir  gums  were  waryish  blew.  1567  Ibid. 
vii.  446  He  lifting  up  his  olde  Pale  waryish  armes. 

Waryner(e,  obs.  forms  of  Wabbeneb. 
Wary8(e,  -yah,  -yB(s)che:  see  Wabish  0.1 
t  Wa'rytre.    Obs.     Forms :    I    waritroe,    3 
waritreo,  weritreo,  warh  treo,  5  warytre.  [OE. 

*wcarg-  {wp-ig-)  trio,  f.  wearg  Wary  sb.,  wearg, 
w^rig  v/icked +  tn'o  Tree.]  A  gallows,  gibbet. 
Often  applied  to  the  Cross. 
!  a  1200  Charter  of  jEthelric  A.  D.  706  in  Kemble  Cod. 
Dipl.  III.  375  NorS  fro  Deornedune  si3e  3e  wowe  brondred  ; 
si3e  to  3e  waritroe.  c  1205  Lay.  5714  .And  doS  up  and  [an  V) 
waritreo  \c  1275  and  dop  vp  a  wer-itreo]  per  on  beo  sculleii 
winden.  a  1225  Aiicr,  R.  122  Me  ledde  him  amorwen  uorte 
hongen  o  waritreo  &  driuen  puruh  his  four  limes  Irene 
neiles.  Ibid.  190  penne  dusie  worldes  men  god  hi  grene 
wtie,  touward  te  waritreo  &  to  deaSe  of  belle.  ^1240  Mo- 
hunge  in  O.  E.  Hom.  1.  283  A  nu  raise  pai  up  pe  rode. 
Setis  up  pe  warh  treo.  c  1290  Beket2i<j2  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.yfx) 
Heo  bf.radden  for.to  nime  pat  holi  bodi;  and  with  wilde 
hors  to.drawe  And  selhpe  hangen  it  on  a  waritreo.  c  1425 
Engl.  Conq.  Ireland  xiv.  34  Thay  ne  badden  no  wone  ol 
warytres. 

*  Was  (wgz),  4.  [The  pj.  t.  sing,  of  Be.]    What 

was ;  something'past.  '  .    _    ' 

1340  Ayenb.  104  panne-is  he  propreliche  yclieped :  pet  art. 
Vor  he  is  zopliche.  .wyp-oute  ende,  wyp-out  heaued,  wyp- 
oute  wes,  wyp.out  sseUby.  1390  GowER  Conf.  III.  357  the 
thing  is  torned  into  was !  That  which  was  whilom  grene 
gras  Is  welked  hey  at  time  now.  1581  Sidney  Apol.  I'oetne 
(Arb.)  37  Where  the  Historian  in  his  bare  lias,  hath  many 
times  that  which  wee  call  fortune,  to  ouer-rule  the  best 
wisedome.  1876  Miss  Broughton  y^aM  i.  xxx.  But  if  the 
'  was  '  is  hard  to  face,  how  much  harder  the  '  might  have 
been  '.  1884  W.  S.  Gilbert  Princess  Ida  11,  I  once  was 
Some  one — and  the  Was  Will  Be. 

Was  (wgz,  W3Z,  w'z),  1st  and  3id  pers.  sing,  pa, 
t.  of  Be^. 

Was,  obs.  form  of  Whose />w«. 

Was,  obs.  form  of  woe  is :  see  Woe  sb. 

Waschael,  obs.  form  of  Vessel. 

Wasooat(e,  -cot(e,  -eott,  obs.  ff.  Waistcoat. 

Wase  (w^z).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6  wayse,  6-7, 
9  waze,  9  weize,  weise,  weese,  wais,  waese,  etc. 
(see  Ettg.  Dial.  Vict.).  [Found  in  various  Tent, 
langs.  :  MSw.  vasi  wk.  masc,  Sw.,  Da.,  Norw. 
vase  bundle  of  straw,  fascine,  etc.,  MLG.  (whence 
mod.G.  dial,  and  technical)  wase  faggot,  fascine, 
pad  worn  on  the  head  for  carrjing  burdens,  MDu. 
wase  torch,  NFris.  waas,  pad  inside  a  horse- 
collar.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Eng.  word  is 
adopted  from  Scandinavian,  or  represents  an  OE. 
*wasa.    See  Wbase,  which  appears  to  be  a  variant.] 

1.  A  wisp  or  bundle  of  straw  or  reeds ;  in  early 
examples  with  reference  to  its  use  as  a  torch. 

c  1375  Cursor  j»/.  887B  (Fairf )  Out  of  pat  tree  brast  a  blase 
pat  brinde  ham  alle  as  a  wase.  [Other  texts  differently.] 
c-l^aaBeryn  2351  He . .  goilh  a-bout  pe  wallis  with  a  brennyng 
wase,  1:1400  Land  Troy  Bk.  18147  Tliei  bad  thanne.  .of  strc 
gete  him  a  wase  And  make  on  ihe  walles  ther.of  a  blase. 
14. .  Metr.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  627/23  Wase,  stupa.^  1565 
Harding  Confnt.  Apol.  iv.  xv.  206  b,  He  geueth  him  \sc. 
his  '  man  of  straw  '1  a  waze  of  strawe  in  bis  hande.  1601 
Carew  Cornwall  28  b.  One  standeth  watching  ..  while 
another  makcth  a  light  with  a  waze  of  reed.  1888  Berksh. 
Gloss.,  Waze,  a  wisp  of  straw  for  rubbing  down  a  horse. 
I  2.  '  A  pad  of  straw,  cloth,  etc.,  worn  on  the 
I  head  to  relieve  tlie  pressure  of  a  burden  carried  on 
it  •  {Eng.  Dial.  Did.). 

1548  Elyafs  Did.,  Arculum,  a  roll  that  women  do  weare 
on  their  heades,  to  beare  water  or  milk  easily,  a  wase.  1556 
Withals  Did.  (1562)  43b/i  A  wase  or  wreath  to  be  layed 
vnder  the  vessell,  that  is  borne  vpon  the  head,_  as  women 
vse,  cesticillus  vet  arculns.  1570  Levins  Manip.  36/41  A 
Wase,  circus.  Ibid.  203/13  A  Wayse,  cirrus,  i,  cesticillus,  i. 
1824  Cauk  Craven  Gloss.,  Wais,  Wase,  a  wreath  of  straw  or 
cloth  on  the  head,  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  burthens.  1825 
Brockeit  A'.  C.  Gloss.,  Weeze.  1835  Chatto  Rambles 
Alorthumbld.  106  note,  Aweise  is  a  circular  pad,  commonly 
made  of  an  old  stocking,  but  sometimes  merely  a  wreath  of 
straw  or  grass,  to  save  the  head  from  the  pressure  of  the  paiL 
1851  Cumberld.  Gloss.,  Waze. 


WASEL. 

3.  '  A  washer  or  "packing- ring"  for  making 
pipe-joints  watertight '  {Kng.  Dial.  Diet.). 

iSfil  GREENWELt  Coal-trade  Terms  Northumb.  ^  Durh. 
a6  Before  the  bolts  are  put  in,  weizes,  made  of  rope  or  spun- 
yarn,  or  of  lead,  are  put  between  the  flanches  [flanges  of  the 
pump]. 

Waae,  obs.  form  of  Ooze  rf.3 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  409/2  A  Wase  {,v.r.  Wayse),  alga. 

Wase,  obs.  form  oi  was  (see  Be  v.).  Whoso. 
Wasecoat,  -cote,  obs.  forms  of  Waistcoat. 
tWa-Sel,  V.    0/>s.     [f.  OE.   ivdse  mud,  OozE 
sbi^ :  see  -el.     Cf.  mod.   dial,   wassk,  wozzle,  to 
beat  down,  trample.]  intr.   To  trample  in  mud. 

^  *394  ^*  Pt.  Crede  430  pis  wight  waselede  in  J)e  fen  almost 
to  be  ancle. 
Wash  (w^J),  sb.  Forms  :  5  wesohe,  wesshe, 
5-6  was(o)he,  6  wasoh,  waashe,  wesch,  Sc. 
weische,  7-9  dial,  wesh,  7-  wash.  [f.  Washz;. 
in  many  unconnected  applications.  OE.  had  watsc 
(sense  2)  and  ^<;i£/a'jc  '  alluvio '  (sense  6).  Cf.  OHG, 
wasga  fem.  (MHG.,  early  mod.G.  wasche),  wesga, 
■weska  fem.  (MHG.  wesche,  mod.G.  -wdsche) ;  also 
MHG.,  mod.G.  wasch  masc.,  mod.G.  ladsch  neut.] 

L  Act  of  washing. 
1.  gen.  An  act  or  process  of  washing  or  cleansing 
with  water.     K\.%oJig. 

1663  TuKE  Adv.  Five  Hours  I.  2  The  Blemish  once  re- 
ceived,no  W.xsh  isgood  For  stains  of  Honor.butth'Offenders 
blood.  t666  SA^■CRO^T  Lex  Ignea  41  A  Baptism  in  Reserve, 
a  Wash  for  all  our  Sins.  Mod.  This  table  needs  a  wash. 
1  am  going  to  give  the  dog  a  wash. 

b.  An  act  of  washing  oneself,  esp.  of  washing 
one's  hands  and  face. 

i8as  T.  Hook  SaymgsSer.  11.  Douhlslf  F.  ii.  While  sleepy 
lackeys. .are  crawling  down  the  second  staircase  to  break- 
fast, before  the  w.ish.  1838  Dickens  Nkkkby  vii.  Mind 
you  take  care,  young  man,  and  get  first  wash.  1852  C.  B. 
Manskielo  I'aragtiay  etc.  11856)  89  Next  morningj.  .aftera 
wash  in  a  neighbouring  rivulet,.. we  started  again.  187a 
GentL  Mag.  June  722  We  must  have  a  wash . .  and  eat  some 
breakfast.  1910  Beet  Rise  Papacy  iii.  138  The  Patri- 
archy of  Antioch  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  ..  without 
waiting  for  a  waih  and  change  of  raiment,  proceeded  to 
hold  aCoiincil  of  liisown.  X9ia  'R..\nix>m  '  On  Tour  ivitk 
TroddUs  ix.  62  What  we  really  did  want  was  a  wash  and 
a  bru>h  up,  with  a  g<x>d  substantial  meal  to  follow. 

2.  An  act,  spell,  or  task  of  washing  clothes  or 
other  textile  articles;  the  process  of  washing 
.  niiilergone  by  clothes  or  the  like.  {To  be  lost, 
damaged,  etc.)  in  the  wash,  in  course  of  being 
washed.  {To  be)  at  the  wash,  of  clothes,  etc, 
sent  away  to  be  washed. 

\c\o*fiCtosseson  De ConsuetudineMonoiluimm  \nAnglia 
Xlii.  \\\V'estiiHeHtorum  abtutio,  reafa  waesc.J  1704  Loud. 
Gaz.  No.  3981/4  Stolen.. Wearing  Linen  from  the  Wash. 
181J  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desf.  (1838)  X.  56  The  packet 
arrived  at  so  late  an  hour,  .and  our  shirts  being  at  the  wash 
as  usual,  we  did  not  leave  Lisbon  till  the  zolh.  ai8i4 
Fam.  Politics^  iv.  i,  in  Nctv  Brit.  Theatre  IL  230,  I  w.-is 
going  to  pull  it  [a  gown]  to  pieces  for  the  w.-ish.  183a  Mar- 
«VAT  A'.  Forsler  iii.  It  returned  from  the  wash.  1838 
Dick-ens  O.  Twist  viii.  Ah,  you're  a-slaring  at  the  pocket- 
handkerchiefs.  ..We've  just  looked  *em  out,  ready  for  the 
wash.  1840  —  Old  C.  Shop  xli.  This  objection,  and  a  great 
many  others,  founded  on  certain  articles  of  dress  being  at 
the  wash, ..  were  overcome  by  Kit.  1848  Thackeray  Van. 
Fair  xi,  Mrs.  Bute,  who  knew  how  many  days  the  sirloin 
of  beef  lasted  at  the  Hall;  how  much  linen  was  got  ready 
at  the  great  wash  (etc].  1848  .Mrs.  Gaskell  Mary  Barton 
v,  Though  she  may  have  done  a  hard  day's  wash,  there's 
not  [etc.].  1876  E.  Jenkins  Blot  Queen's  Hemi  26  Vou  mark 
their  linen  '  Empress's  Crown  Hotel ',  and  our  linen  *  Queen 's 
Inn  '. . .  What  if  they  get  mixedvn  the  wash  ? 

b.  eoncr.  The  quantity  of  clothes  or  other  textile 
articles  washed  (or  set  apart  to  be  washed)  on  one 
occasion. 

1789  AVitf  Land.  Mag.  Apr.  224/1  The  apprehension  of 
[several  people].. for  stealing  a  whole  wash  of  wet  linen. 
1857  Dickens  Dorrit  1.  xxii.  In  this  yard  a  wash  of  sheets 
and  tablecloths  tried . .  to  get  itself  dried  on  a  line  or  two. 
1889  Mhs.  H.  L.  Cameron  /.ost  Wi/e  \.  i.  7  The  family 
wash ..  flutters  gracefully  in  the  breeze,  1898  Hamblen 
Geu.  Manager's  Story  xvii.  268  The  native  women  having 
a  custom,  .of  taking  in  the  wash  before  dark.  X914  Maky 
R.  RiNEHART  A'  iii.  (1915)  35  Where  her  aunt,  .was  hanging 
out  the  week's  wa-.h  of  table  linen. 

H  O.  pi.  App.  used  (after  G.  wasche)  for : 
Washable  articles  of  apparel,  body-linen. 

i8j7  Carlvle  Germ.  Rom.  IL  139  She  took  special  heed 
to  pack  up  her  clothes  and  washes  with  her  own  hands. 
3.  A  washing  with  some  liquid  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  a  particular  effect ;  a  liquid  prepara- 
tion used  or  intended  to  be  used  in  this  manner. 

a.  A  medicinal  lotion.  (The  word  suggests 
the  use  of  liquid  in  somewhat  larger  quantity  than 
is  implied  by  lotion^ 
Black,  yellmi  wash  :  various  liquid  preparations  of  mercury 
for  application  to  ulcers  or  to  the  skin  in  eruptive  disea.ses. 
White  wash  :  dilute  liquor  of  .sub.icetale  of  lead 

i6a6  Bacon  Sylva  %  757  [Try]  whether  Children  may  not 
haue  some  Wash,  or  Some  ihing  to  make  their  Teeth  Belter, 
and  Stronger?  167a  Wvchehlev  Lo7'e  in  IVood  l\:  ii.  My 
eyes  are  none  of  the  Ijest  since  I  h.ive  used  the  l.-ist  new  wash 
of  mercury. water,  tiqrf  1  livoN  IVay  to  Health  xviiL  (ed.  3) 
409  1  here  are  many  various  things,  .prescribed  by  Physicians 
.  .as  Washes,  etc.,  to  preserve  the  Teeth  and  Gums.  173a 
Fielding  l^taci  Doctor  iv.  The  doctor,  with  a  sort  of 
wash,  wash'd  her  tongue  'till  he  set  it  agoing.  1808  Med. 
ymt.  _XIX.  572, 1  tried  a  variety  of  ointments  and  waslies, 
but  without  deriving  any  material  benefit  from  their  us«. 
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i8a8  Lancet  16  Feb.  717  'i  The  employment  of  yellow  wash 
(a  solution  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury  in  lime  water)  was 
recommended.  Hid.  732/2  The  calomel  and  lime  water, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  black  w,-ish.  1849  Pereira  Elem. 
Mat.  .Ucd.  (ed.  3)  1.  838  Lotio  nigra. . .  Black  Wash.  Hid.  839 
Lolio _flaya...\A\ovr  or  Phagedenic  Wash.  1850  Reece's 
Med.  Guide  (ed.  17)  557  Milk,  so  frequently  employed  by 
nurses  as  a  wash  in  these  cases,  by  turning  sour  on  the 
part,  often  excites  fresh  irritation.  1871  Garrod  ISIat.  .Med. 
(ed.  3)  ir7  Externally,  when  freely  diluted,  liquor  potassa; 
may  be  employed  as  a  wash  in  some  chronic  skm  disorders. 
b.  A  liquid  cosmetic  for  the  complexion. 
Veiy  common  in  the  i7-i8th  c. ;  now  chiefly  Hist. 
1639  .Massingee  Unnat.  Combat  IV.  ii,  The.se  are  perfum'd 
too,  Uf  the  Roman  wash.  1649  Lovelace  Lucasta  146  No 
Cabinets  with  curious  Washes,  Bladders  and  perfumed 
Plashes  [are  here].  1676  Shadwell  Virtuoso  III.  49  All 
manner  of  W.-ishes,  Almond-water,  and  Mercury.waler  for 
the  Complexion.  1693  Drvden  "Juvenal  vi.  605  Her  Checks 
as  smooth  as  Silk  ;  Are  polish'd  with  a  Wash  of  Asses  Milk. 
1706  Fabquhar  Recruit.  Officer \.\\,  I  need.. no  Harts-horn 
for  my  Head,  nor  Wash  for  my  Complexion.  173s  Pope 
Ep.  Lady  54  Narrissa's  nature,  tolerably  mild.  To  make  a 
wash,  would  hardly  stew  a  child.  1766  Goldsm.  Vicar  IV. 
vi.  They  were  making  a  wash  for  the  face.  Washes  of  all 
kinds  I  had  a  natural  antipathy  10 ;  for  I  knew  that  instead 
of  mending  the  complexion  they  spoiled  it.  1809  .Malkin 
Git  Bias  X.  X.  (Rtldg.)  364,  I  know  how  to  make  washes  and 
creams  for  the  ladies'  faces.  1852  Th.ackeray  Ksmond  1. 
vi,  'I'he  box . .  contained — not  papers  regarding  the  conspiracy 
—but  my  lady's  wigs,  washes,  and  rouge. pots.  i8«o  All 
year  Round  No.  49.  531  Pure  soft  water  is  the  truest  beauty 
wa.sh. 

fig.  ai6asFLETCHERA'!«Fa/tfKriiLiii,  There  is  no  hand, 
sonienesse.  But  has  awash  of  Pride  and  Luxury,  a  168a 
Butler  Rem.  (1759)  I.  224  Th'  artificial  Wash  of  Eloquence 
Is  daub'd  in  vain  upon  the  clearest  Sense.  1689  Collier 
Ess.  Pride  56  Conceit,  when  it  is  Corrected  with  a  mixture 
of  Gravity,  is  an  admirable  Wash,  and  will  make  one  look 
as  Wise,  and  as  Great  as  you  would  wish. 

C.  A  liquid  applied  to  the  hair  to  alter  its  colour, 
to  impart  smoothness,  or  to  promote  growth.  Now 
chiefly  Hist.,  exc.  in  hair-wash. 

<ii668  LASSEI.S  Italy  (1698)  I.  60  They  dry  their  hair  in 
the  sun,  after  they  have  washed  it  in  a  certain  wash. 
01700  Evelyn  Diary  June  1645,  They  weare  very  long 
crisped  haire,  of  severall  strakes  and  colours,  which  they 
m.ike  so  by  a  wasK  1859  Haiits  of  Gd.  Society  ii.  118 
Essences,  powders,  pastes,  washes  for  the  hair,  washes  for 
the  skin,  recal  the  days  of  one's  grandmothers. 
4.  t  a.  Mural  painting  in  water-colour.  Obs.—^. 
1598  Flokio,  Aquazzo,  wash  or  water  colour.  i6if  Ibid., 
Ajffresco,  a  Painters  woike  called  wash  or  waler.colours. 

b.  Water-colour  Painting.  A  broad  thin  layer 
of  colour  laid  on  by  a  continuous  movement  oftlie 
brush. 

I7a8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  IVashing,  These  washes  are 
tusually  given  in  equal  Teints,  or  Degrees,  throughout; 
which  are  afterwards  brought  down  and  soften'd  over  the 
Lights  with  fair  Water.  i88a  Ha.merton  Graphic  Arts  84 
Line  and  auxiliary  washes  are  employed  together  in  great 
variety.  Ibid,  86  At  Florence  there  are  some  drawings  by 
Cambiaso,  in  pen  and  wash.  1884  American  VIII.  59  The 
beauty  of  the  clear,  broad  w.-ish.  1886  Ruskik  Praeterita  I. 
xii.  396  To  produce  dark  clouds  and  rain  with  twelve  or 
twenty  successive  washes. 

o.  Iransf.  (Cf.  Wash  v.  io  b.) 
1S97  Gerabde  Herbal  i.  Ixvii.  92  In  the  middle  of  the 
leaues  there  riseth  vp  a  yellow  welt,,  .shadowed  all  oner 
with  a  wash  of  thin  blew.  1877  Black  Green  Past,  xliv, 
The  valley  was  a  plain  of  rich  vegetation— long  water-colour 
washes  of  yellow,  and  russet,  and  olive-green.  1879  Steven. 
SON  Trav.  Donkey  (1886)  30  The  intervening  field  of  hills 
had  fallen  together  into  one  broad  wash  of  shadow.  1887 
Constance  C.  Harrison  Bar  Harbor  Days  xiii.  157  The 
summer  sunshine  fell  like  a  wash  of  gold  upon  the  shores  of 
Mount  Desert.  1891  G.  E.  SuBLLEt  Catal.  Hirds Brit.. Vus. 
XIX.  456  .Abdomen,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  white, 
with  a  very  faint  pink  wash. 

d.  A  thin  coat  of  water-colour  or  distemper 
spread  over  a  wall  or  similar  surface  ;  a  prepara- 
tion used  for  this  purpose.     Cf.  Whjtewa.sh  sb. 

1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  f,  P.  140  The  Pillars  from  top 
to  bottom  being  overlaid  with  a  Golden  Wash.  i8a6  Siierer 
Notes  ^  Rejl.  Ramble  Germany  127  The  white  and  yellow 
washes  on  the  walls  looked  fresh.  1849  Macaulay  Hist. 
t.ng.  I.  iii.  348  The  floors  of  the  dining  rooms. .  were  coloured 
brown  with  a  w.ish  made  of  soot  and  small  beer.  1859 
Jephson  Brittany  viii.  105  The  walls  and  pillars  are  all 
covered  with  a  cold  grey  wash.  1884  Macm.  Mag.  Oct. 
436  I  Syra  is  almost  entirely  a  white  town,  relieved  now 
and  again  by  a  dash  of  yellow  wash.  1885  Harper's  Mag. 
Mar.  547/1  The  Pompciian  red.  .is  only  '  water  wash  *. 

5.  A  solution  applied  to  metals  for  prodiicing  a 
counterfeit  a))f)earance  of  gold  or  silver. 

1*97  Collier  Ess.  Moral  Sui'j.  u.  98  Imagination .  .stamps 
Value  and  Significancy  upon  his  Face,  and  tells  the  People 
he  b  to  go  for  so  much  ;  who  oftentimes,  being  deceived  liy 
the  wash,  never  examin  the  Metal,  but  take  him  upon  Con. 
tent.  1861  Act  24  ff  25  Vict.  c.  90  §  3  Whosoever  shall  gild 
or  silver,  or  shall,  with  any  Wash  or  Materials  capable  of 
producing  the  Colour  or  Appearance  of  Gold  or  of  Silver,. . 
wash,  case  over,  or  colour  any  Coin  whatsoever. 
II.  Washing  movement  of  water. 

e.  The  washing  of  the  waves  upon  the  shore ; 
surging  movement  of  the  sea  or  other  water. 

Neptune's  salt  wash  (quot.  1602)  a  bombastic  periphr.Tsis 
for    the  sea  '. 

U'oSpSuppt.  .fStfric'sGloss.'inWr.-Wackcr  179  '35  Aaua- 
rumalluiiio,  wa:tera  sewaesc.  Ibid.  iSy/S  Alluuium.vixtct- 
Sewarsc.]  1579  Go-sson  Afol.  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  65  •riuth  is 
. .  harde,  and  cannot  be  broke  with  washe.  i6aa  SiiAKS.  Ham. 
III.  u.  166  Full  thirtie  times  hath  Pha:bus  Cart  gon  round 
Neptunes  salt  Wash,  and  Tellus  Orbed  ground.  1698  Fryer 
Acc.  E.  India  f,  P.  57  At  the  Entry  into  the  Harbour  only 
a  Rock  withstands  the  Washes.    1785  De  Foe  Voy.  round 
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World(ti^o)  327  Their  carpenters.. raised theirsidesaswell 
as  they  could  to  keep  ofT  the  wash  of  the  sea.  1733  W.  Ellis 
Chiltern  fr  Vale  Farm.  59  The  wash  and  bash  oi^  Rains,  and 
the  violence  of  the  Winter  Winds,  which  are  all  fatal  to  this 
Ground.  1778  Fngt.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.v.  IVa.'cliet,  Great 
quantities  of  alab.ister,  which  fall  down  the  clifTs  here,  by 
the  wash  of  the  sea,  are  also  sent  to  that  city.  1855  Tenny- 
son Brook  194  Katie  walks  By  the  long  wash  of  Australa- 
sian seas  Far  ofl'.  1865  GossE  Land  .5-  .Sea  (187^)  5  Here 
we  were.. facing  the  westerly  breeze,  and  pitching  and  roll- 
ing in  the  wash  of  the  sea.  187a  Dana  Corals  ii.  137  An 
important  protection  to  the  roof  against  the  wash  of  the 
waters.  1894  Hall  Caine  .Manxman  IV.  xviii,  The  wash 
of  the  waves  touched  his  feet. 

transf.  1855  BuoWNiNC  '/wo  in  Campagna  v.  Silence  and 
pa.ssion,  joy  and  peace.  An  everlasting  wash  of  air— Rome's 
ghost  since  her  (fecease. 

b.  A  surge  raised  in  the  sea  or  other  piece  of 
water  by  the  passage  of  a  vessel. 

^^3  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  393/1  We  were  steaming  along 
splendidly  now,  sending  up  a  fine  wash  and  swash  along 
the  banks.  1884  Ibid.  Feb.  344/2  'Ihesteamlaunch.. sends 
a  wash  along  the  shore.  1890  R.  C.  Lehmakn  Harry 
I-liidyer  121  They  were  standing  on  the  bank  close  to  the 
water,  and  our  boat  raised  a  wash  and  wetted  their  feet 
o.  The  sound  of  the  surge  of  water. 
'84s  J.  Coulter  Adv.  I'acific  ix.  109,  I.  listened  to  the 
wash  of  the  briny  element  on  the  beach.  1871  Longf.  Life 
(1891)  III.  177  Ihe  low  wash  of  the  sea  very  soothing.  1873 
Bi.ACKy»r.  Thule  ni.  39  'Ihe  wash  of  ripples  along  the  coast 
could  be  heard.  1918  Blackw.  Mag.  June  717/2  The  wash 
of  the  swell  on  rocks  met  my  ear. 

d.  Wear  or  attrition  due  to  the  action  of  waves. 

1791  Smeaton  EdystoneL.  §  78  To  prevent  that  wash  of 

the  joints,  that  a  very  exposed  situation  might  subject  it  to. 

187a  Lowell  Dante  Writ.  1890  IV.  224  This  three-arched 

bridge,  still  firm  against  the  wash  and  wear  of  ages. 

7.  A  sandbank  or  tract  of  land  allernately 
covered  and  exposed  by  the  sea ;  a  portion  of  an 
estuary  admitting  of  being  forded  or  crossed  on 
foot  at  low  tide,  f  Ihe  Washes,  applied  spec,  to 
the  fordable  portion  of  the  estuary  between  Lin- 
colnshire  and  Norfolk  ;  hence  used  as  a  name  for 
the  estuary  itself,  now  called  The  Wash. 

csMPromp.  Pam.  5t7/2  Wasche,  watur  or  forde  (r.r. 
forihi,  vadum.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  VI,  208  b.  King 
Edward.. with  all  hast  pos-sible  passed  the  wasshes..& 
came  to  the  toune  of  Lynne.  1595  Shaks.  John  v.  vi.  41 
Halfe  my  power  ihis  night,  .are  taken  by  the ')  ide,  Thrse 
Lincolne.  Washes  haue  deuoured  them.  1601  Holland  Pliny 
III.  XXVI.  I.  71  As  for  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  it  is  pestred 
with  more  than  a  thousand  [islands] ;  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  sea,  full  of  shelves  and  washes,  with  narrow  chanels 
running  betweene.  1611  Cotcr.  s.v.  Passade,  The  swift 
couT^e  of  the  flowing,  and  ebbing  of  the  sea,  on  the  Sandes, 
<"■  ."ashes.  1617  Morvson  Itin.  in.  140  Upon  the  bay 
which  Ptclomy  names,  j^stuariam  Melaris,  vulgarly  calleti, 
the  Washes,  lielh  the  large  Towne  of  Linne.  a  1631  Donne 
.Serm.  Ixiv.  (1640)  647  A  washing  begun  in  Bapti.sme, . .  Not 
such  a  washing,  as  the  Washes  have,  which  are  those  sands 
that  are  overflowed  with  the  Sea  at  every  Tide,  and  then 
he  dry,  but  [etc.],  1641  Prvnne  Disc.  Prcl.  Tyrr.  ii.  93  Hee 
departed  out  o(  Chester.. his  friends  conducted  them  over 
the  washes  which  are  dangerous.  1649  G.  Daniel  Tri- 
narch..  Rich.  II,  ccliii,  Mowlray,  who  had  gone  all  the  way 
along  Vpon  these  Washes.. Now  to  goe  further,  thought  a 
Quick.sand  sprung  Might  swallow  him.  1681  W.  Robert. 
SON  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  1295  The  washes,  as  in  Lincoln- 
shire ;  /Estuaria.  lyn  De  Foe  Col.  Jack  vii.  There  was 
no  way  now  left,  but  that  by  the  washes  into  Lincolnshire. 
1740  I'hil.  Trans.  XLI.  689  An  Easterly  Breeze,  which  the 
Borderers  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk  call 
1  ide.weather,  and  may  be  occasioned  by  the  Vapours  arising 
from  the  Tides,  which  then  cover  a  vast  Wash  of  Sands  in 
their  Neighbourhood.  1851  Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XII.  II. 
289  'Ihe  great  lay  or  wash,  which  forms  the  sole  receptacle 
for  the  drainage  waters,  is  so  shallow. 

tb.  The  portion  of  the  shore  washed  by  the 
waves.  Obs. 

1614  Ralegh  Hist.  World  11.  iii.  §  7.  259  Euen  at  the  very 
brincke  and  wash  of  the  Sea.  a  1618  —  Apol.  15  1  he  Tow  ne 
being  sealed  upon  the  very  Wash  of  the  Sea.  1698  Phil. 
Irans.  XX.  410  Some  Vessels  have  been  cast  so  far  on  the 
hhore,  that..ihey  have  been  from  Twenty  to  Thirty  Yards 
dry  from  the  Wash  of  the  Shore. 

C.  A  low-lying  tract  of  ground,  often  flooded, 
and  interspersed  with  shallow  pools  and  marshes. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  414/2  A  Wesche,  tesguum,  in  plurals 
tes,]ua.  1601  Holland  Pliny  111.  i.  I.  52  Within  the  washes 
and  downes  of  Bcetis  there  is  the  town  Nebrissa.  1794  Van. 
couvER  Agric.  Cambridge  174  The  crops  on  the  interior 
commons  and  washes  sulTcred  extremely  by  these  [wire 
worins,  etc]  at  first.  1866  KiNGSLEY//fr«t/.  xxviii.  Beyond 
tarith  where  now  run  the  great  washes  of  the  Bedford  Level. 
190s  Atheiiatum  30  Dec.  902/1  The  book  records.. the  en- 
closure of  commons  and  washes,  and  the  continuous  advance 
of  building  operations. 

d.  Western  U.S.  The  dry  bed  or  portion  of  the 
bed  of  a  winter  torrent. 

1894  Am,-r.  Rev.  Sevieivs  Nov.  508/a  The  center  of  it 
I  J-achango  Valley]  is  occupied  with  the  broad  sandy  '  wash  ' 
V  yfv  "'^"/'^  of  Southern  California  streams.  1897  Outing 
AAiX.  582/1  lemescal  Wash  is  a  mile  wide  and  composed 
of  sand  and  prickly  pear  cactus.  1904  /9th  Cent.  Mar.  431 
Ihe  l>ed  oftlie  wash,  or  dry  valley  bed,  up  which  we  were 
driving,  was  planted  with  corn. 

8.  A  tract  of  shallow  water,  a  lagoon.  Also,  a 
shallow  pool  or  runnel  formed  by  the  overflow  of 
a  river,  a  backwater ;  a  stream  running  across  a 
road. 

1530  Palsor.  287/t  Wasshe  of  water,  marre.  1545-6  Le- 
LAND  Itin.  (1745)  L  Ne^ti  Vr.'s  Gift  p.  xxii.  There  is  almoste 
nother  Cape,  nor  Bay,  Haven,  Creeke,  or  Peere,  River  or  Con- 
fluence of  Rivers,  Breches,  Waschis,  Lakes,  Meres,  Fenny 
Waters,  Montaynes,  Vallois,  Mores,  [etc.].     lS9a  Greene 
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Dtf.  ConHy-taichlHg  Wks,  (Grosart)  XI.  65  Jack.. away 
he  rides  singing  towardes  £nd6eld  [from  Edmooton] :  as  he 
rode,  he  meite  at  the  washes  with  the  Miller.  1601  Holland 
Plimy  XXXI.  iv.  11.  410  The  raine  that  fell  caused  all  the 
washes  arising  from  the  river  Nilus  which  watered  the 
pronnds,  to  be  bitter.  1609  —  Amtn.  Marcell.  248  Convey- 
ing themselves  over  the  washes  and  marishes  in  flotes  and 
troughes  of  hollowed  trees.  1610  Folkisgham  Feudip;  i. 
iL  3  The  other  sjrt  is  digaied  vp  in  Fountaines,  Rmers, 
W«hes,  Salt-Meeies,  Sea-shoares.  1656  Earl  Mosm.  tr. 
Baccaliiu's  Advts./r,  Parnass.  i.  xxxix.  52  The  glorious 
Venetian  Liberty ..  was  planted  in  those  Washes.  1658  — 
tr.  ParuttCs  Wars  Cyprus  109  The  Washes,  or  Moorish 
grounds,  whereon  the  City  of  Venice  is  placed.  1673  Picas. 
Treat,  Witches  53  With  whom  he  travelled,  till  at  last  they 
■  came  to  a  great  wash  ;  where  the  man  profered  the  Monk. . 
to  carr)-  him  over  on  his  back.    i6j)5  Thorrsbv  />/rtr>'  {1830) 

I.  295  We.,  had  some  showers,  which  raised  the  washes  upon 
the  road  to  that  height  that  passengers  from  London  that 
were  upon  the  road  swam.  1781  Cowplr  Gilpin  135  Till  he 
came  unto  the  Wash  Of  Edmonton  so  gay.  1847  L.  Hunt 
ilen^  Women^  ff  BMs.  \.  iil  ^i  The  gutters  were  suddenly  a 
torrent;  the  pavement  a  dancing  wash.  1848  H.W.  Herbert 
Field  Sports  U.S.  IL  28  The  wide  extent  of  salt  marshes 
and  meadows,  interspersed  with  shallow  land  locked  washes 
and  lagoons.  1857  Hawthorne  En^.  Note-bks.  (1870)  U. 
204  Along  the  base  of  the  castle  (Skipton].. flows  a  stream, 
but  only  a  '  wash ',  whatever  that  may  be.  1878  S.  H, 
MitXES  &  Skertchly  Fenland  vi.  158  Hanks  were  made. . 
enclosing  a  space  called  a  Wash  *  for  the  waters  to  bed  in 'in 
time  of  flood.  1884  Auk  Oct.  356,  I  caine  to  a  wash  a  few 
feet  wide  and  a  foot  or  so  deep. 

HI.  9.  Waste  water  discharged  after  use  in 
washing  ;  liquid  refuse.     Also^^.    Now  rare. 

CI440  Paliad.  on  Husb.  i.  1105  And  all  the  wesshe  out  of 
thi  hsM\s\\^  balnearum .  .eluvies]  Thegardyn  thorgh  to  go, 
therio  no  scathe  is.  1797  Burke  Re^:  Peace  iir.  (18^2)  192 
If  his  Majesty  had  kept  aloof  from  tliat  wash  and  ofTscour- 
ing  of  every  thing  that  is  low  and  barbarous  in  the  world. 
1833  Ht.  Martineau  Brooke  Farm  \\\.  39  He  advised., 
that  the  sweepings  from  the  cottage  floors, .  .and  the  wash 
and  boilings  of  all  sorts,  should  be  thrown  into  it  [the  pit]. 

10.  Sc.  and  north.  Stale  urine  :  used  as  a  deter- 
gent and  as  a  mordant. 

Perhaps  so  called  from  its  use  in  washing. 

C1480  Henryson  Sum  Practysis  0/ Med.  4Z  This  vntment 
is  rycbt  ganand  for  5our  awin  vss,  With  reid  nettill  seid  in 
Strang  wesche  to  steip.  1535  Lyndesay  Satyre  4146  Ane 
curtill  qucine..Of  Strang  wesche  scho  will  tak  ane  iiirdane, 
And  settis  in  the  gyle-fat.  1546  —  Death  Beaton  etc.  E  ij, 
Thou  false  hereticke  [Wishart],  saydest  that  holy  water  is 
not  so  good  as  washe,  &  such  lyke.  1703  Thoresbv  Let, 
to  Ray,  WesA,  or  zvas/t.  Urine.  1737  Ramsav  Sc.  Prov. 
(1750)  €5  Learn  your  goodame  to  kirn  wash.  1743  in  R. 
Maxwell  Sel.  Trans.  A^tc.  368  Put  into  your  Copper  a  little 
stale  Wash,  which  will  make  your  Wald  spend,  and  raise 
your  Colour.  i88a  Crookes  Dyeing  \q  Stale  urine.. known 
in  Lancashire  as  '  iant ',  and  in  Yorkshire  as  *  wash  '  or  '  weet- 
ing  ',  owes  its  action  to  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  urea. 

II.  Kitchen  swill  or  brewery  refuse  as  food  for 
swine ;  t=  HoGWASH,  Pig's  wash.  (So  G.  dial. 
wdsch.^ 

1585  HtGiKS  Junius'  Nomencl.  51/1  Porcus  coUuuiaris^. . 
an  hogge  fed  with  wash  and  draffe.  1592  Breton  Pil^r* 
Parai.  (GrosartI  22/2  The  sweetest  wine,  is  but  as  swinish 
wash,  Unto  the  water,  of  the  well  of  life.  1594  Shaks.  Rich, 
111  V.  ii.  9  The  wretched,  bloody,  and  vsurping  Boare, . . 
Swilles  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes  his  trough  In 
your  embowel'd  bosomes,  1665  SoMinSerm.  (Prov.  iii  17) 
18  As  difl^erent  as  the  silence  of  an  Archimedes  in  the  study  of 
a  Problem,  and  the  stillness  of  a  Sow  at  her  wash.  173a  Ace* 
Workhouses  79  They  have  a  pig  or  two  brough'.  in,  to  live 
upon  their  wash,  and  dregs.  1851-61  Mayhew  Land. 
Labour  II.  132/1  The  hogs'  food  obtained  by  these  street, 
folk,  or,  as  1  most  frequently  heard  it  called,  the  '  wash '. 
1869  Blackmore  Lorna  D.  xxxii.  She.  .pointed  to  the  great 
bock  of  wash,  and  riddlings,  and  brown  hulkage.  1896 
Barimg-Gould  Dartmoor  Idylls  v.  129  When  she  carried 
the  sow  her  pail  of  wash. 
fiS-  ><J53  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  1.  16  Clean  Stomacks  wHl  be 
letter  satisfied  with  one  drop  of  the  Milk  of  Truth,  then  foul 
Feeders . .  with  a  Trough  of  Wash,  mingled  with  the  water 
of  Fabulous  Inventions. 

b.  Liquid  food  for  other  animals. 
1847  W.  C.  L.  Martin  Ox  96/2  The  mangers  extend  along 
the  whole  length  of  each  row  of  cattle  \  these  are  for  the 
wash,  or  fluid  food; -.The  wash.. is  very  nutritious,  as  it 
CQiitains  the  finer  particles  of  the  ground  malt. 

IV.  12.  Matter  washed  away  by  running  water; 
solid  particles  carried  away  by  a  stream  and 
deposited  as  sediment ;  alluvial  deposit. 

1707  Mortimer  Hush.  86  The  Wash  of  Pastures,  Fields, 
Commons,  Roads  [etc.].. where,. Rain  water  hath  a  long 
time  settled. .,  [is]  of  very  great  advantage  to  all  sorts  of 
Land.  1757  [Bi/'Rke]  Eurof.  Settlem.  Amer,  vi,  i.  II.  60 
In  these  plaius,  the  soil  augmented  by  the  wash  of  the 
mountains  for  so  many  ages,  is  prodigiously  fertile,  i860 
Motley  Netherl.  (1868)  1.  i.  8  A  territory,  the  mere  wash  of 
three  great  rivers.  1865  Dickens  Mut,  Fr.  i.  xiii, '  Tastes 
like  the  wash  of  the  river.'  *Are  you  so  familiar  with  the 
flavour  of  the  wash  of  the  river?'  1883  Modern  Ren.  iV. 
682  The  land.,  has  been  built  up  out  of  the  wash  of  ancient 
rivers  and  the  sands  of  vanished  seas.  1888  J.  D.  Whitney 
Names  ^  Places  125  (Cent.)  The  debris-piles  which  stretch 
alon^  the  lower  slopes  of  the  ranges  in  the  Cordilleran 
Region  are  locally  known  as  washes.  1895  Barinc-Goi;ld 
Noimi  X,  The  course  taken  by  the  flood  is  easily  recognisable 
by  this  fact— that  it  has  left  its  wash  on  the  tops  of  the 
plateau,  where  to  the  present  day  lies  a  film  of  caoline. 

b.  Mining.  *  A  formation  of  gravel,  etc.  over 
an  abraded  coal-seam*.    (Eng.  Dial.  Diet.) 

s888  W.  E.  Nicholson  Gloss.  Coal  Trade  Northumh. 
(E.D.D.),  The  Team  Wash,  which  extends  from  Dunston  on 
the  river  Tyne  and,  following  the  line  of  the  river  Team, 
to  Tursdale,..and  washes  out  several  seams  of  coal  in  its 


V.  13.  a.  (Seequot.  1728.)  '>  Ohs. 

1619  Donne  Serm.  18  Apr.  (1661)  III.  270  Of  this  Gold 
(this  virtue  of  Repentance)  there  is  no  Mine  in  the  Earth  ; 
in  the  books  of  Philosophers,  no  doctrine  of  Repentance; 
this  Gold  is  for  the  most  pari  in  the  washes.  1728  Chambhrs 
Cycl.,  IVashings,  or  Washes,  among  Goldsmiths,  Coiners, 
&c.  are  the  Lotions  whereby  they  recover  the  Particles  of 
Gold  and  Silver  out  of  the  Ashes,  Earths,  Sweepings,  &c. 

b.  Soil  from  which  gold  (or  diamonds)  can  be 
extracted  by  washing. 

a  1875  Hector  in  O^c.  Handhk.  N.  Zealand  171  Gold 
was  obtained  on  terraces  along  the  sides  of  the  valley,  and 
in  the  river  bed)  the  wash  everywhere  resting  on  water- 
worn  bars  and  ledges  of  greenstone,  [etc.].  1879  Atchebly 
Tri/i  Boerland  143  We  hrd  extracted  about  a  hundred- 
weight of  wash.  1^0  FisoN  &  Howitt  Katuilaroi  2j2  The 
great  'reef  washes'  of  Uallaiat  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
period  of  depression.  1886  A^.  Z.  Herald  28  May  6/7 
Last  weel<,  after  driving  about  80  feet,  they  struck  payable 
wash.  The  wash  is  about  two  feet  thick,  lying  on  a  slate 
bottom.  1890  Gold-fields  0/  Victoria  7  A  company  has  been 
formed  to  work  the  *  first  floor  '  which  shows  gold  and  tin  in 
10  feet  of  wash.  1897  Daily  News  30  Nov.  9/5  Inverell 
Diamond  Fields. — . .  101  carats  of  diamonds  from  five  loads 
washed.     Wash  improves  as  development  progresses. 

VI.  Watery  infusion  or  mixture. 

14.  Originally,  the  partially  fermented  wort 
remaining  after  ale  or  beer  lias  been  brewed  from 
it ;  this  wort  as  subjected  to  further  fermentation 
in  order  that  ardent  spirit  may  be  distilled  from  it. 
In  later  use,  malt  or  other  fermentable  substance 
or  mixture  of  substances  steejied  in  water  to  undergo 
fermentation  preparatory  to  distillation. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Wash,  After-wort.  X701 
Lt'TTKELL  Brie/  Rel.  (1857)  V.  55  That  -zd,  per  gallon  be 
laid  on  all  low  wines  or  spirits  drawn  from  brewers  wash. 
1709  I.ond.  Gnz.  No,  4624/1  An  Act  to  Prohibit  the  Ex- 
portation of.  .Worts  and  Wash  drawn  from  Malted  Corn. 
1753  Chambers^  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Wash,  the  distillers  name  for 
the  fermentable  liquor,  made  by  dissolving  the  proper  Subject 
for  fermentation  and  distillation  in  common  water.  1815 
Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  43  Besides  the  still,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wash,  and  some  low  wines,  were  found.  1835 
Gentl.  Mag.  XCV.  i.  215  The  molasses  are  conveyed  by 
channels  into  a  large  vat  in  the  still  house,  to  wliich  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  is  added,  and  in  this  state  the  liquor  is 
called  'wash'.  1880  Act  43  ^  44  I'ict.  c.  24  §  5  (1)  No 
person  may,  without  being  licensed  ..{b)  Brew  or  make  wort 
or  wash.  1903  Times  22  Aug.  8/6,  200  gallons  of  '  wash  '— 
liquor  prepared  with  sugar,  barley,  flour,  &c.  1908  Westm. 
Gaz.  23  Mar.  2/1  The  liquid  from  which  spirit  is  distilled  is 
termed  'wash',  and  may  be  made  from  almost  anything.  If 
the  distiller  be  righteous,  it  is  made  from  malt,  or,  in  the 
case  of  Irish  whisky,  malt  and  unmalted  grain, 

15.  Washy  or  vapid  liquor.  Also  jig.^  vapid 
discourse  or  writing. 

1548  UpALL  etc.  Erasm.  Par,  Luke  lii.  15-18  My  doctrine  is 
but  verai  washe,  if  it  be  compared  vnto  his  doctrine  [Erasm. 
Mea  doctrina  diluta  est,  siadHlius  doctrinavi  con/cratur\. 
1819  W.S.  "Rosv.  Lett.  N.Italy  I.  108  A  remedy.,  is  thought 
to  have  been  discovered  in  coffee;  not  the  vile  and  vapid 
wash  which  is  usually  made  in  England,,  .but  [etc.].  1839 
Ravson  Poems  (18581  49  Nae  mair  weasteyer  money  on  ony 
sec  wesh.  1895  J.  Nicholson  Kihvuddie  166  (E.D.D.)  We 
kentna  the  goo'o'  the  wash  we  drink  noo,  That  puir,  feckless 
skiddle  ca'd  tea.  1911  R.  Brookk  Let.  in  Memoir  (igiQ) 
p.  Ixx,  To  remove  it  [the  sonnet  called  Lusi]  would  be  to 
overbalance  the  book  still  more  in  the  direction  of  unim- 
portant prettiness.  There's  plenty  of  that  sort  of  wash  in 
the  other  pages  for  the  readers  who  like  it. 

VII.  16.  The  blade  of  an  oar. 

1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  D  d  4,  That  part  of  the 
oar.. which  enters  into  the  water,  is  called  the  blade,  or 
wash. 

VIII.  Senses  of  obscure  or  doubtful  origin. 
17.  A  measure  for  oysters  and  whelks. 

X481-90  Harvard  Househ.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  370  Item,  for  ij. 
wash  and  di.  of  oystres  at  Wevenho,  iiij.  d.  1574  in  Rep. 
MSS.  Ld,  Middleton  (1911)  444  To  Walter  Tayler  for  viij 
washe  of  oysters  and  for  charges  from  Dune?.bye,  vj  s.  viijd. 
1661  Blount  Glossogr.  (ed.  2),  A  Wash  of  Oysters  is  ten 
Strikes.  1677  Maldon  (Essex)  Borough  Deeds  Bundle  loi, 
no.  2,  Paid  for  a  wash  of  oysters  presented  to  a  gent,  in 
London  vpon  the  town's  account.  1851  Mayhew  Land. 
Labour  \.  163  The  trade  in  whelks  is  one  of  which  the 
costermongers  have  the  undisputed  monopoly,  .this  shell-fish 
is  bought  by  the  measure  (a  double  peck  or  gallon),  half 
measure,  or  wash.  A  wash  is  four  measures.  1879  Encycl. 
Brit.  IX.  256/2  Each  smack  takes  about  40  wash  of  whelks 
with  her  for  the  voyage.  i88s  Standard 'it  Sept.  2/2  Whelks 
are  sold  by  the  'wash ',  a  wash  consisting  of  21  quarts  and 
one  pint, . .  worth  on  an  average  four  shillings, 

f  18.  Some  part  of  a  horse's  eye.   Obs. 

1639  T.  DE  Grev  Compl.  Horsem.  11.  viii.  (1656)  293, 1  have 
oft  times  seen  the  French  Marishalls  take  up  the  wash  of  the 
eye,  with  a  Spanish  needle,  threeded  with  a  double  brown 
threed,..But  I  cannot  commend  this  manner  of  curing  the 
Haw,  for  by  that  means  he  cutteth  away  the  wash  of  the 
eye,  which  indeed  is  the  beauty  of  the  eye.  1737  Bracken 
Farriery  I mpr.  (1756)  I.  141  Farriers  taking  up  the  Wash 
of  the  Eye  with  a  Needle  and  Thread. 

19.  The  underground  den  of  a  beaver  or  a  bear. 
1809  A.  Henry  Trav.  128  It  [the  beaver's  house]  is  always 

entirely  surrounded  with  water ;  but,  in  the  banks  adjacent, 
the  animal  provides  holes  or  washes,  of  which  the  entrance  is 
below  the  surface,  and  to  which  it  retreats  on  the  first  alarm. 
1877  Covzs  Fitr-bearing  Anim.  ii.  53  They  [wolverenes] 
bring  forth  in  burrows  under  ground,  probably  old  Bear 
washes,  and  have  four  or  five  young  at  a  birth. 

20.  s/ang,  a.  printers'.  An  act  of  'washing' 
(see  Wash  V,  19a).      1841  Savage  Diet.  Printing  Zio. 

b.  Stock  Exchange.  A  fictitious  sale  of 
securities  by  a  broker  who  has  a  commission  from 
an  intending  buyer  and  also  from  an   intending 


seller,  and  who  instead  of  effecting  the  two  trans- 
actions separately,  in  the  interest  of  each  client, 
simply  transfers  Ironi  the  one  account  to  the  other, 
the  difference  going  to  his  own  profit. 
1891  in  Century  Diet. 

IX.  21.  atttib.  and  Comb.,  in  sense  14,  desig- 
nating  various   vessels   in    which    the    distiller's 

*  wash  *  is  contained  or  elaborated,  as  wash-back, 
-batch,  -charger,  -cistern,  -heater,  -warmer;  in 
sense  \i,  as  wash-buyer.  Also  wash-basket  (o) 
U.S.  see  quot.  18S1  ;  (/;)  a  basket  for  clothes  sent 
to  the  wash;  "wash-biU  U.S.  =  washing-bill \ 
wash-day,  the  day  for  the  washing  of  clothes  in 
a  household  =  washing-day  ;  wash-land,  a  tract 
of  land  periodically  overflowed  by  a  river;  wash- 
linen,  linen  sent  to  the  wash  ;  wash-plain,  a 
tract  of  land  formed  by  alluvial  deposits;  wash- 
sale,  see  quot.  1891  (of.  sense  20);  f  wash- 
tumbler,  ?  a  glass  for  holding  washes  for  the  com- 
plexion or  the  teeth  ;  f  wash-yard,  ?  the  yard 
attached  to  a  wash-house. 

1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  ^03  Before  the  fermented  wort  goes 
into  ihe  still,  a  calculation  is  made  of  the  quantity  of  wash 
drawn  from  the  *wash  back,  and  which  is  first  pumped  into 
what  is  called  the  *wash  charger.  1881  K.  Incersoll  Oyster 
Industry  249  ^Wash-lasket,  a  rude  splint  basket,  circular, 
shallow,  holding  about  a  peck,  and  with  a  high  bale-handle 
(Rhode  Island).  1903  Daily  Chron.  26  June  3/7  The  family 
wash-basket.  1696-7  Act  8^9  Will.  lllc.  19  §  10  Ihat  no 
common  Distiller.. ^halj.  .erect  or  sett  upp  any  Tun  Cask 
*Wash-batch  Copper  Still  or  other  Vessel!  for  the  brewing 
making  or  keeping  of  any  Worts  Wash  [etc.].  1873  K.  Harte 
Fiddletowti  26  finding  his  *wash-bill  made  out  on  the  un- 
written side  of  one  of  these  squares,  and  delivered  to  him 
with  his  weekly  clean  clothes.  1851  Mavhew  Lend.  Labour 
II.  149  There  are  a  number  of  *wash-buyers  in  the 
suburbs,  who  purchase,,  their  stock. .at  gentlemen's  houses, 
and  retail  it.  ,to  those  who  feed  pigs.  1839  *Wash  charger 
[see  wash  back].  1853  Ure  Diet.  Arls  I.  5  The  •wash- 
cistern  ..  should  be  supported  on  a  shelf  near  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  stove-heated  apartment.  1864  Mrs.  A.  Gatty 
Parables  Nat.  Ser.  iv.  o  He  had  watered  it . .  with  soap-suds 
on  a  ^wash-day.  1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  1182  The  water. .is 
carried  off  by  the  pipe  m,  through  the  vessel  n,  called  the 

*  wash-heater.  1794  Vancouver  Agric.  Cambridge  191 
The  *washlands  amount  to  about  three  thousand  acres. 
X878  S.  H,  M1LI.ER  &  Skestchly  Fenland i.  6  Along  this 
course.. are  wash-lands  which  receive  the  waters  of  the 
river  when  it  overflows.  1883  Fng.  lllustr.  Mag.  Nov. 
70/2  In  some  cases  the  rivers  have  even  inner  and  outer 
banks,  with  washlands  between  them.  190X  Osler  Princ. 
Med.  1.  (ed.  4)  5  The  infection  [of  typhoid  fever]  may  be 
Spread  by  means  of  clothing  and  "washdinen.  1899  Nature 
13  July  259/1  7hese  '  "wash  plains 'or  stream  deltas  and  fans 
constitute  a  very  important  feature  in  the  Pleistocene  de- 
posits of  the  region.  1891  Century  Diet.,*  Wash  sales,  in 
the  stock-market,  feigned  sales,  made  for  the  sake  of  advan- 
tage gained  by  the  leport  of  a  fictitious  price.  1908  Times  26 
Aug.  5/5  In  the  words  of  the  Evening  Post,  .since  1901  the 
two  terms  '  wash  >ales  '  and  '  matched  orders  '  have  become 
a  familiar  explanation  of  the  erratic  movements  of  prices  on 
the  Exchange.  1774  Pennsyh'.  Gaz.  14  Dec.  i/i  Glass. 
Cut  candlesticks,  decanters,  "wash  tumblers,  wine  glasses, 
[etc.].  1900  Sadiler  Handbk,  Industr.  Org.  Chem.  (ed.  3J 
220  Interposing  between  the  still  and  the  refrigerating 
apparatus  a  '  ^wash-warmer  ',  or  vessel  filled  with  the  liquid 
ready  for  distillation,  c  1625  in  W.  Robinson  Httckney 
(1842)  I.  Ill  [Inventory  of  Goods]  In  the  Wash-house..  In 
the  *Wash-yarde.    Item— One  great  cesterne  of  leade,  (etc.). 

i*  Wash,  a.  Obs.  [?  f.  Wash  v.  ;  perh.  in  part 
a  corruption  of  Walsh  a.]     Washy,  weak,  tender, 

1548  Udall  Erasm.  Par,  Luke  xii.  49-53  It  is  no  washe 
doctrine,  ne  worldely  [Erasm.  iwn  est  diluta,  nee  humana 
doctrina],  that  I  haue  brought  down  from  heauen.  1607 
Maksion  What  you-  Will  \.  \,  But  how  long  doth  this 
perfume  of  sweete  Madam  last?  Faith  tis  but  a  wash  sent. 
a  1616  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Bonduca  w.  i,  Iheir  bodies  of  so  weak 
and  wash  a  temper,  a  rough-pac'd  bed  will  shake  'em 
all  to  pieces.  1624  Fletcher  Rule  a  Wife  in.  i,  Tis  a 
wash  knave,  he  will  not  keep  his  flesh  well.  1639  T. 
DE  Grey  Compl.  Horsem.  11.  iii.  (1656)  104  Ihey  are  naturally 
slow,  dull,  heavy,  and  nesh  or  wash  of  their  flesh. 

Wash  (w^J),  V.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  washed 
(w^Jt).  Forms :  Inf.  and  present  stem :  i 
weescan,  wacsan,  waxan,  •wacxan,  waxsan, 
2-6  wasche,  wasse,  2-7  wasshe,  3  was(s)ce, 
weasche,  3-4  was(e,  waass,  3-5,  6  Sc,  wass, 
3-5  wassche,  3-6  wasch,  4  whasche,  4-5 
wach(e,  wasch(s)che,  wassh,  5  vasshe,  whas, 
7  Sc.  vash,  3-7  -washe,  3-  wash  ;  4  waysch(e, 
waiisse,  wayss,  4-5  wais(s)che,  wais(8)he, 
wayssh(e,waissej  4-6  wayshe,  waysse,  weische, 
weysshe,  weysch,  6  weish  ;  (ciiiefly  north,  and 
Sc.)  2-6  wesche,  3-5  wess(e,  4-5  wessch(e,  4-6 
we88h(e,  vesch(e,  4-7  wesch,  5  whess,  5-7 
weshe,  9  dial,  wesh  ;  also  4  wisshe,  whosshe, 
5  woscho,  wosshe,  6  Sc.  woucht,  6-7  wysch(e. 
Fa.  t,  a.  I  w^dsc,  2-4  wosch,  4  woisse,  4-5 
wossch(e,  wosh(e,  wossh(e,  4-5,  6  Sc, 
wosche,  5  woschsse,  Sc.  wousche,  6  Sc, 
woushe,  7  Sc.  woosh.  &.  i  w6ox,  2  weoso, 
2-3  weis,  2-4  wess(e,  2-5  wesch,  wessh,  3 
weosch(s,  was,  3-4  wex(s,  weiss(e,  3-5,  6  Sc, 
wesche,  4  we(s)chs,  weesche,  weysche,  4-5 
wessch(e,  wesh(e,  4-6  wesshe,  5  woeshe,  (//. 
whesshen),  6  Sc,  weisch(e,  9  Sc.  weesh,  weish ; 
3-4  wasch,  was,  4-5  wasche,  was8h(ei    2-3 
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wuesh,  3  wuoha,  (//.wuachsclien^,  3-5  wusch, 

4  wTiesch,  6  Sc,  wu8(c)he,  9  Sc,  wusb  ;  3-4 
wis,  4  wysch,  4-5,  6  S^.  wisch(e,  4-5  wi3sch(e, 
wi8sh(e,  wys(s>che,  wysh,  wy3sh(e,  5  wishe, 
■whisae,  (//.  wissen),  7  Sc.  wyshe.  Pa.  ppk.  i 
-wflBscen,  -wahseu,  -waxen,  2  (i)wasse,  2-3 
(i)wassh©n,  2-5  waschen,  3  weaschen,  3-4 
wasaen,  3-5  (i)wasche,  4  wasshin,  (i)washe, 
whaache,  wahche,  4-5  wassche(n,  -yn, 
(y)was8he,  wasahun,  whasshen,  4-6  waashen, 

5  was(c)hyn,  waash,  wasch,  whaasche,  6 
.  wa8z(8)hen,  .Sc.   waachin,    7  Sc.  waahine,  3-9 

(now  arch,  and  dial.)  waahen  ;  2  (i)weasceu, 
3-5,  6  Sc.  weachen,  3-4  weaaen,  4  wesohe, 
(y)wesae,  5  wesach,  (y)we3h,wes3he,  (y)wheas, 
weshen,  5,  d  Sc.  weschin,  -yn,  6  Sc.  v©achin(e  ; 
4  waysen,  4-5  waische(n,  -un,  -yn,  wayachen, 
waiasche^n,  wai88he(n,  wayahun,  weische(n, 
weysche,  5  waiahe,  waiseh ;  8  Sc.  wuah. 
Weak  pa,  t.  and  pa.  pple.  3-4  wassed,  4-5 
waacht,  4-6  wasched,  waaahed,  weaahed, 
etc.;  5  weabt.  Sc.  wecht ;  4-5  washid,  6  waahte, 
7  washd,  6-8  washt,  7-9  wash'd,  5-  washed. 
[A  Com.  Teut.  vb.  (not  recorded  in  Gothic), 
originally  strong :  OE.  wpescan^  wascan,  also  by 
metathesis  luaxan,  pa.  t.  pi.  woxon,  ^viocson^  pa. 
pple.  -wasscen,  corresponds  to  OFris,  *waska  (E. 
and  N.Fris.  waskgy  W.Fris.  waskje),  OS.,  OLow 
Franicish  ivascan  (Dn,  wasschen-,  pa.  t.  loiesch^ 
pa.  YiiXt.  gewasscken)^  OHG.  wascan,  pa.  t.  wuosc, 
pa.  pple.  giwascan  (M PIG.  ivaschen,  weschen , 
mod.G.  waschen,  pa,  t,  wusch,  pa.  pple,  ge- 
wascken),  ON.  (rare)  z^aji-ii,  conjugated  weak  (Sw. 
vaska^  Da.  vaske) :— OTeut.  *waskan  '.—*watskan 
f.  root  *wat-  as  in  Water  sb. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  original  conjugation  was  of  the 
reduplicating  tjrpc  (OE.  pa.  t.  iveosc  =  Du.  wiesch)  or  of  the 
ablaut  type  (Ot.  wdsc  =^'0\\G.  ruuosc).  In  English  the 
weak  conjugation  appears  occasionally  in  the  i4ih  c,  but 
the  strong  forms  prevailed  till  the  close  of  the  i6th  c,  after 
which  they  seldom  occur  exc  in  dialects.) 

I,  To  cleanse  by  means  of  water.  Also  with 
compl.  adj.,  fo  wash  white,  clean. 

1.  trans.  To  cleanse,  remove  the  dirt  from 
(something)  by  affusion  of  or  immersion  in  water. 

In  OE.  the  verb  was  almost  con6ned  to  the  specific  use  3 
below.  For  the  washing  of  vessels,  and  for  the  washing  of 
the  human  body,  the  word  used  was^^tv'a//. 

900  in  Thorpe  Dipl.Angl.  Sax.  (1865)  145  Hi  sculan  waxan 
sccap.  ciooo^LFHic  Levit.  \.  9  And  waxan  \>x\.  inneweide 
and  ba  fet  [of  the  burnt  oflTerin^].  ^1000  Ags.Gosp.  Luke  v. 
3  Da  fisccras  eodon,  &  woxon  heora  net.  c  1S05  Lay.  10182 
Hco . .  wascen  (>a  wa^es  [c  i»75  wassen  |w  wowcs^  13 . ,  St. 
Alexius  311  (Laud  MS.  108)  As  he  wessch  here  dissches, 
1387  Tkevisa  Higden  III.  315  Diogenes  wis&he  \.v.rr. 
wische,  wysch]  wortcs  in  a  tyme.  Ihid.  VI.  403  Sche  wolde 
take  ^schoon  of  heresusirespriveliche  by  ny^teand  wasche 
\v.rr.  wasse,  wayscbe]  hem  and  smere  hem.  i4ia-xo  Lydg. 
Chron.  Troy.  11.  751  It  \sc.  the  conduit  water)  made  a  ful 
purgiacioun  Of  al  ordure  &  fyll^es  in  be  toun,  Waschyng  \>^ 
stretis  as  J>ei  stod  a  rowe.  C1430  Txvo  Cook^ry-bks.  18  Fyke 
hem  dene,  &skrape  hem,  &  Wassbemclenc.  Und.  114  Nym 
ye  ri«,  whess  hem  clene.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  11.  xiv.  230  A 
good  huswijf.  .now  sche  sethitii,  now  sche  rostith,  now  sche 
weischith  disschis.  15*0  m  Archseohpa.  XXV.  437  For 
wayshyng  of  the  flocke  at  Frynge  iijs,  iiij  d,  1617  Morvsom 
liin.  I.  34  Water. for  washing  of  glasses,  a  X7»a  Lisls 
Husb.  (1757)  317  In  Kent -.they  wxsh  their  sheep  in  the 
following  manner.  1764  Eliza  Moxon  Engl.  Housew.  (ed. 
9)  175  Take  cockles  at  a  full  moon  and  wash  'em.  1773  J, 
Campbkli.  Mod.  Faukonry  195  When  you  give  her  casting 
of  flannel  or  cotton,  take  care  to  h.ive  them  washen  as  clean 
as  they  can  be.  1834  Dickess  Sk.  Boz,  Boarding'ha.  ii,  The 
second-floor  front  was  scrubbed,  and  washed,  and  flannelled. 
1849  Lever  Con  Crtgan  xviii,  Carriages,  too,  were  washing, 
and  htgh'bred  horses  standing  out  to  be  groomed.  x86i 
Flor.  Nightingale  iV;^':r/'/f-(ed.  2)61  In  the  sick  room,  the 
doctor  should  always  be  asked,  .at  what  hour  he  chooses  the 
flojr  to  be  washed.  1905  R.  lUcor  Passport  xxvii.  295  We 
could  talk  afterwards— while  Ernana  is  washing  the  dishes. 

f  b.  Prov,  To  wash  a  wall  of  loam,  a  brick  or  tile 
( =  L,  laterem  lavare),  to  labour  in  vain,  Cf.  3  d. 
1586  Hooker  Serm.  ii.  $  19  But  we  wash  a  wall  of  lome| 
we  labor  in  vaine.  x6it  Twa  Noble  K.  m.  v.  41  We  have, 
As  learned  Authours  utter,  washd  a  Tile.  1779  Warner  in 
lesse  Sehoyn  <f  Contemp.  (1844)  IV.  263, 1  wish  I  could  make 
him  feel  as  he  o.ight,  but  one  may  a';  well  wash  a  brick. 

o.  Naut.  To.  wash  a  ship:  see  quot.  Also 
absoL  ?  Obs. 

1644  Manwavring  Sea-mans  Diet.  113  To  Wash  a  Ship. 
That  is  used  at  sea,  when  we  cannot  come  aground,  or 
carecne-hcr:  we  mike  her  heeled-over  with  her  Ordnance 
and  men,  upon  the  yard-arms  to  a  side,  and  so  wash  that 
side  and  scrape  it  (so  much  as  Is  out  of  the  water,  which  is 
commonly  some  5,  or  6  strakes).  i666,  i7»o  [see  Talix)w  v. 
lb),  1679  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1445/1  They  will  Wash  and 
Tallow,  and  then  take  their  course  to  the  Westward, 

fd.  Fishing.  To  wash  off:  to  wash  (the  net) 
after  a  day's  work.     Also  absol.   Obs. 

1630  in  Binnell  Descr.  Thames  (1758)  73  Upon  Saturday 
Sun  set,  to  wash  off  his  Net,  hale  up  and  go  home.  Ibid. 
77_That  no  Trawler  do  fish,,  upon  the  Saturday  after  Sun- 
ning, but  to  wash  off,  hale  up,  and  go  home. 

e.  To  wash  out ;  to  cleanse  the  interior  of  (a 
vessel). 

i8s7  Faraday  Chem.  Manip.  \\.  (1842)  54  It  is  requisite 
tWt  it  [the  bottle]  be  washed  out  after  every  experiment,  the 
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last  two  or  three  rinsings  being  made  with  distilled  water. 
1899  Ailbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  757  A  tube  of  convenient 
size  open  at  the  top  or  sides  so  that  it  can  be  properly 
washed-out. 

f.  To  wash  up :  to  wash  (table  utensils)  after  a 
meal.     Also  absol. 

1751  F.  Coventry  Pompey  the  Little  11.  xiii.  241  When  he 
had  done  sipping  his  Tea,  he  used  to  wash  up  the  Cups  with 
the  most  orderly  Exactness.  1837  J.  Morier  Abel  Allnutt 
XX.  116  That  Betsy  might  be  allowed  to  come  in  and  help  to 
'wash  up'.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xlix,  Sitting  in  state 
to  see  the  room  cleared,  the  hearth  swept,  and  the  dinner- 
service  washed  up  and  polished  in  the  back  yard.  1905  R. 
Bagot  Passport  xxiii.  233  His  supper  over,  and  Ernana 
having  retired  into  the  kitchen  to  wash  up. 

g.  To  wash  down  :  to  wash  from  top  to  bottom 
or  from  end  to  end. 

1877  Stables  Pract.  Kennel  Guide  129  A  portion  of  car- 
bolic acid  shouid"be  used  with  the  water  you  wash  down 
the  yard  with.  1898  Jrnl.  Sch.  Geog.  (U.S.)  Oct.  300  The 
waters  of  the  bay  are  so  foul  that.,  ships  which  visit  Rio., 
do  not  Wcxsh  down  their  decks,  .during  their  stay  in  port. 
1901  G.  DoUGL.\s  House  ivithGreen  Shutters  14  Gilmour,. 
was  washing  down  the  legs  of  a  horse. 

2.  To  cleanse  (soiled  clothes,  wool,  etc.)  by- 
rubbing  in  water,  with  soap  or  some  equivalent. 
Also  to  wash  clean,  white. 

'  C90otr.  Barda's  Hist.  i.  xxvii.  (1890)  84  He  Jjaacrest  bebead, 
laet  hco  heora  hrae:^l  woosce&claensode.  cxaoo  THn.  Coll. 
Horn.  57  Sume  bereS  sole  clo5to  Jjc  watere  forto  wasshen  it 
clene.  a  1325  Ancr.R,  324  Wule  a  weob  beon,  et  one  cherre, 
mid  one  watere  wel  ibleched,  o3or  a  sol  cio3  hwit  iwaschen  ? 
1340  Ayenb.  236  Ase  linene  kertel  er^an  hi  by  huyte  uelezii>e 
him  behoue|>  t>et  he  by  ybeate  and  ywesse.  1377  Langl. 
P.  PL  B.  XIII.  315  pi  best  cote.. Hath  many  moles  and 
Sjpottes,  it  moste  ben  ywasshe.  c  1450  T10O  Cookery  bks.  84 
Take  hit  vppe  in  a  faire  lyniien  cloth  that  is  clene  wasshen. 
1497  Halvburton  Ledger  (1867I  149  Item  ffor  iiij  men  to 
weysch  it  (the  wool]  and  dry  it,.. 3s.  15M  Burgh  Rec, 
Stir^'ng  {iSBy)  I.  17  That  na  persoun  nor  personis  woucht 
ony  maner  of  clais  at  the  toune  bouirn . .  undir  the  pain  of. . 
brekin  of  the  weschal  that  tha  wous  with.  1538  Elvot  Vict., 
Reuiicnla,  an  herbe,  the  iuyce  whereof  is  good  to  wasshe 
wouUe.  15..  IVyf  of  Anchtirnnvchiy  94  He  trailit  the 
fowll  scheitis  doun  the  gait,  Thocht  to  half  wechst  \Ramsay 
wush]  thame  on  ane  stane.  1842  Macaulav  Ess.,  Fredk.  Gt. 
(1897)  814  'See,' exclaimed  Voltaire,  'what  a  quantity  of  his 
dirty  linen  the  King  has  sent  me  to  wash  !'  x868  Louisa  M. 
Alcott  Little  Women  ii,  How  nice  my  handkerchiefs  look, 
don't  they?  Hannah  washed  and  ironed  them  for  me. 
b,   to  be  (a)  washing',  to  be  getting  washed. 

x6oo  Rowlands  Lett.  Hittnours  Blood  v.  72  Except  his 
Shirt's  a  washing,  a  1704  T.  Brown  Pleas.  Lett,  to  Gentl. 
Wks.  1709  III.  11.  16  Their  Commodes  and  Smocks  were 
washing  below  by  the  Landlady  of  the  House. 

C.  To  wash  one's  dirty  linen  at  home.,  in  public  : 
said  fig.  with  reference  to  domestic  quarrels  or 
grievances,  the  discussion  of  which  is  best  confined 
to  the  family  circle. 

Cf.  F.  Ilfaut  laver  son  Huge  sale  en/amille. 

1867  Trollope  Last  Chron.  Barset  xliv,  I  do  not  like  to 
trouble  you  with  my  private  affairs ;— there  is  nothing,  I 
think,  so  bad  as  washing  one  s  dirty  linen  in  public.  1891 
Law  Times  "^QX.  21/a  It  is  ridiculous  that  grave  disputes., 
should  he  kept  waiting  while  the  dirty  linen  of  high  society 
is.. washed  in  public.     1895  [see  Linen  sb.\. 

d.  t  To  wash  up,  ?to  wash  with  vigorous 
rubbing.  To  wash  out,  to  rinse  so  as  to  remove 
soap  or  other  substance  from  the  web  of  the  stuff, 

1756  F.  Home  Exper.  Bleaching  914  Give  it  a  boil  or  two 
at  most,  and  then  wash  !•  up  while  the  gross  body  of  the 
lime  is  in  the  substance  of  the  cloth,  1876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV. 
688/2  They  [dyed  calicoes]  are  treated  with  a  hot  solution  of 
soap ;  they  are  then  washed  out,  squeezed,  and  again  soaped. 

e.  cd)sol.  To  wash  clothes  (as  an  occupation  or 
as  part  of  one's  household  duties).  Also,  to  wash 
the  clothes  of  a  household  periodically. 

1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  in.  i.  313  Item,  she  can  wash  and 
scoure.  x6a3  Cockeram  11,  She  that  Washeth.  Lauatrix. 
1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Collog,  420  What  wilt  thou  do  to  the 
Germans,  who  wash  scarce  twice  in  a  year?  17*5  Vie^v  Lend, 
iif  Westminster  9  They  were  extraordinary  Oeconomists, 
brew'd  their  own  Beer,  wash'd  at  home.  i8a8  Lights  <5- 
Shades  I.  242  Mrs.  Stevens's  things  hanging  out  again  !  I 
thought  she  washed  last  week.  1837  Dickens /'/V^w.  xxxiii, 
Betsy  Martin,  widow, ..Goes  out  charing  and  washing  by 
the  day.  1854  Surtees  Hnndley  Cr.  x.  (1901)  I.  83  Lucy 
Sandey  would  mangle,  wash,  and  clear-starch. 

f.  trans.  To  wash  clothes  for  (a  customer  or 
lodger).  diaL 

179s  Vancouver  Agric.  Essex  82  They  cook,  wash,  lodge, 
and  find  them  [the  workmen]  in  small  beer  for  2s.  per  week, 
1886  S.W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  She  has  weshed  him  ever  sin  he 
came.  1895  'Rosemary'  Under  Chiltems  ii.  81  That'd  be 
nigh  enough  forme  to  wash  'im  an'  mend  *im. 

g.  absol.  To  have  one's  clothes  washed ;  to  pay 
the  laundress's  charges,  jocular  nonce-ttse. 

1837  Dickens  Pickiv.  Iv,  It  was  by  very  many  degrees  the 
best  professional  job  he  had^ver  had,  and  one  on  which  he 
boarded,  lodged,  and  washed  for  six  months  afterwards. 

h.  trans.  Of  water  or  other  agent  :  To  have  the 
property  of  cleansing  (clothes)  easily  and  well. 
Also  absol. 

J697  Trvon  Way  to  Health  vi.  (ed.  3)  loi  It  [rain*water] 
Brews  and  Washes  to  greater  advantage  than  others. 

1.  intr.  Of  a  fabric,  a  dye :  I'o  bear  cleansing 
with  soap  and  water  without  damage  to  colour  or 
texture, 

1765  Franklin  Lett.  Wks.  III.  402  Mrs.  Stevenson  bids 
me  tell  Sally,  that  the  striped  gown  I  sent  her  will  wash. 
X798  Jane  Austen  Northan^.  Abb.  iii.  It  is  very  pretty, 
madam, .  .but  I  do  not  think  it  will  wasn  well :  I  am  afraid 
it  will  fray.    1840  H.  Brownhicg  10  K-  Meadows  Heads  of 


WASH. 

People  I.  93  *  You  told  me,  sir,  the  print  would  wash  !  she 
exclaimed,  shewing  to  the  unmoved  shopman  the  colourless 
purchase.  1883  Harper's  Mag,  Nov.  971/1  Only  eighteen, 
pence  a  yard,  ma'am,  and  warranted  to  wash. 

J'  fiS'  {colloq.)  To  bear  trial  or  investigation, 
stand  the  test,  find  acceptance,  prove  to  be  genuine, 
reliable.     Chiefly  in  phr.  {it)  won't  wash. 

2849  C.  Bronte  Shirley  xviii,  That  willn't  wash.  Miss, 
1857  Hughes  Tom  Broivn  11.  ii.  He's  got  pluck  somewhere 
in  him.  That's  the  only  thing  after  all  tliai'll  wash,  ain't  it? 
1867  Trollope  Last  Chron.  Barset  xvi,  The  men— and  the 
women  too,— who  are  so..sofi-natured,  so  kind,.. — it  so 
often  turns  out  that  they  won't  wash.  1881  Ld.  Acton  Lett, 
to  Mary  Glotistone  (1904)  99  The  defect  of  tlie  argument  is 
that  it  will  neither  wear  nor  wash.  19x1  Spectator  ii  Oct, 
643/1  He  was  not  to  be  taken  in  by  plausibilities  that 
'  wouldn't  wash '. 

k.  Pass.  OK  intr.  with  £?«/.  Of  a  fabric:  To  lose 
colour  in  the  wash.  Hence  _/?^.  to  lose  all  vigour 
or  freshness. 

1848  Dickens  Domhey  i,  The  lady . .  was  a  long,  lean  figure, 
wearing  such  a  faded  air  that  she  seemed  not  to  have  been 
made  in  what  linen-drapers  call '  fast  colours  '  originally,  and 
to  have,  by  little  and  little,  washed  out.  1868  '  Holme  Lee' 
B.  Godfrey  1.  282  That  claptrap  won't  wash  any  longer,.. it 
is  quite  washed  out.  x886  G-  Allen  Maiviie^s  Sake  xxii, 
A  reaction  has  set  in,  and  I'm  quite  washed  out  and  unfit  for 
anything. 

3.  To  cleanse  (the  body  or  part  of  it)  with  water. 
Also  to  wash  clean,  white. 

C1160  Hatton  Gosp.  Matt,  xxvii.  34Pilatus.  .weosc[ciooo 
Ags,  Gosp.  )jwoh]  hys  hande  beforan  ^am  folke.  c  1200 
Ormin  15122  To  wasshenn  offte  J>e3;re  lie  WiJ)l?  waterr  all 
wi^jjjutenn.  a  1325  Ancr.  R.  ^24  J>u  wascliest  Jjine  honden 
in  one  elpi  deie  iwies  o3er  l>nes.  c  1150  Gen.  f^-  Ex.  2289 
After  Sat  grot,  he  weis  is  wliten.  a  1300  Marina  172  in 
Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  {1878)  173  Go  we  whosshen  vr  dede 
bro''er.  1340-70  Alex.  ^-  Dimt  423  Oure  bodies  ne  ben  in 
no  bajj  wahche.  138a  Wyclif  Judith  x.  3  She  wesh  [1388 
waischide]  hir  bodi.  CX470  Henry  Wallace  11.  267  Scho 
warmyt  wattir,  and  hir  serwandis  fast  His  body  wousche, 
c:  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  ii.  61  They .  .asked  after 
water  for  to  wasse  their  handes.  1535  Coverdale  Gen.  xix. 
2  Let  your  fete  bewaszshen.  15..  Christ's  Kirk  onGr.  tin 
Baiinatyne  MS.  (Hunter.  Club)  282  Thair  come  our  kitteis 
weschin  clene.  1623  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Fare^v.  Tozver-. 
Bottles  A  8,  Many  times  you  haue  beene  fild  with  trash, 
Scarce  good  enough  your  dirty  skins  to  wash.  x7op  Steele 
Tatter  No.  73  F  3  Keep  your  Temper,  wash  your  Face,  and 
go  to  Bed.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xxxviii,  To  wash 
and  dress  this  young  gentleman.  X862  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Mrs. 
Hallib.  I.  i,  Here's  Francis  coming  down-stairs.  He  went 
up  to  wash  his  hands.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  610 
Uhe  patient  may  be  washed  with  sulphur  soap. 
b.  const,  of.  rare. 

1398  Tkevisa  Bank.  De  P.  R.  vi.  v.  (1495)  193  Whan 
chyldren  ben  wasshe  of  fylthe  anone  they  defoyle  themself 
ayen.  1897  O.  Wistek  in  Haypers  Mng.  Mar.  520/2  Both 
were  aware  that  when  shaved  and  wash^  of  t-heir  round-up 
grime  they  could  look  very  engaging. 
C.   said  of  the  water  asaj^ent. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xiii.  ix.  (1495)  445  The  ryuer 
Jordan  wisshe  and  clensyd  Narfman  of  Syria  of  his  lepre. 
1562  J.  Heywood  Pro7K  f,-  Kpigr.  (1867)  loo-Saue  water, 
which  dooth  wash  thy  handis. 

d.  Proverbs,  t  One  hand  washeth  another  (see 
quots.  1593,  1596),  I'o  wash  an  Ethiop,  a  black- 
amoor {white) ;  to  wash  an  ass's  head  (or  ears) :  to 
labour  in  vain  (cf.  i  b). 

1581  PETriEGuazzo'sCi7'.Cont'.w.(i5B6)  165  Asonehand  * 
washeth  another,  and  both  of  them  the  face,  so  one  brother 
ought  to  support  another.  159a  Lodge  Euph/tes  Shado^ti 
(1882)  53  Who  washeth  the  Asses  eares,  looseth  both  his  Sope 
and  his  labour.  1593  0.  Harvey  New  Let.  Notable  Cont. 
Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  269  One  hand  washeth  an  other;  and  it 
apperteineth  vnto  him,  that  takelh  something,  to  giue  some- 
thing. 1596  J.  Melvill  Auiob.  9f  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.) 
375  We  mein  nocht  to  tyne  tyme  in  wassing  of  sic;  Moores, 
X604  Marston  Malcontent  iv.  iii.  F  3,  I  washt  an  Ethiop, 
who  for  recompence  Sullyde  my  name.  x6a4  Massinger 
Parlt.  Love  11.  ii,  For,  being  censured,  Or  to  extenuate,  or 
excuse  my  guilt,  Were  but  to  wash  an  Ethiop.  1635  L. 
FoxE  N.  W.  Fox  268,  I  have  now  waslit  the  Black-moore 
these  five  yeares,  having  yet  received  neither  Sallery,  wages 
or  rewtird.  inarg.  Laboured  in  vaine,  1639  J.  Clarke 
Paroem.  155  He  that  washeth  an  asses  liead  loseih  both  his 
lye  and  his  labour,  aij^i  [see  Ethiop  A].  1845  R,  Ford 
Haudbk.  Spain  i,  65  It  is  loss  of  time  and  soap  to  wash  an 
ass's  head. 

e.  Phrase,  To  wash  one's  hands  oft  to  disown 
responsibility  for  j  to  refuse  to  have  any  further 
connexion  with. 

So  in  Fr.  and  other  mod.  langs, ;  orig.  an  allusion  to  Pilate's 
washing  his  h.inds  (Matt,  xxvii.  24). 

_xs54  Ladv  Jane  Grey  Epistle  B  vij,  I  wil  w.ish  my  hands 
eiltles  thereof.  1^70  Buchanan  Chamgtleon  Wks.  (1892)  53 
Pilat  wesching  his  handis  of  ye  deid  of  Chryst.  1642  in 
Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  iv.  §  346  He  said, '  he  should  wa-^h  his 
hands  before  all  the  world  from  the  least  imputation  of  slack- 
ness.* C1645  Wow t.1.1.  Lett.  n.  xix.  (1892)  411,  I  intend  to 
spend  my  breath  no  longer  upon  them,  but  to  wash  my 
hands  quite  of  the  business.  X693  Congreve  Old  Bach.  ii.  1, 
Mony  is  but  Dirt  Sir  Joseph— Mere  Dirt.  Sir  Jo.  But  I 
profess,  'tis  a  Dirt  I  have  wash'd  my  Hands  of  at  present. 
X749  Fielding  Totn  Jones  \\\\.  iii,  'Then  I  wash  my  hands 
of  you,'  cries  thedoctor.  \'^W.\^k\.VQ\.^I^et.to  Lady  M, 
Coke  3  Mar.,  Politics,  of  which  I  washed  my  hands  for  ever 
when  I  came  away.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  vi,  He  had 
entirely  washed  his  hands  of  the  difficulty,  and  it  had  become 
ours.  _  X887  '  Edna  Lvall  '  Kut.-Erraut  (1889)  29  You  are 
incorrigible.     I  wash  my  hands  of  you. 

U  f.  The  expression  '  I  will  wash  my  hands  in 
innocency '  (Ps.  xxvi.  6)  is  echoed  in  the  following 
passage,  where  the  meaning  is  *  to  lead  a  life  of 
needless  ease ', 


WASH. 

1630  R.  yakHS»tt*s  Kingd.  ^  Cotttt$tnu  324  Who  of  all  men 
living  wash  their  hands  most  in  carelesnesse,  being  never 
disturbed  with  worldly  cares  or  incumbrances. 

g.  To  tuash  one's  hands',  to  rub  the  hands 
alternately  one  over  the  other,  in  imitation  of  the 
action  of  washing  them.  (Cf.  Shaks.  Macb.v.  I  33). 

1563-83  FoXE  A.  ^  Af.  1493/2  Rogers.. was  burned  into 
ashes,  washing  his  handes  in  the  flame  as  he  was  in  burning. 
1840  Hood  A[tss  Kiimmtsegg  315  {ChrisUning)  Hit.. 
Seem'd  washing  his  hands  with  invisible  soap,  In  imper- 
ceptible water. 

h.  Of  a  cat,  etc  :  To  cleanse  (itself,  its  face)  by 
licking  and  rubbing  with  its  paw. 

1661  M.  Stevenson  Tivtive  Moueths  27  The  Hare  in  a 

■  Furrow  sits  washing  her  face.    X79a  Burns  Sic  a  Wife  as 

Willie  had  ^(i  .^uld  baudrons  by  the  ingle  sits,  An*  wi*  her 

loofher  face  a.washin'.  1858  H.  W.  Dulcken  Pidure Fables 

89  Why  do  you  wash  yourself,  Pussy? 

1.  refl.  To  cleanse  one*sbody,  or  (often)  merely 
one's  face  and  hands,  with  water, 

CIX75  Lamb.  Horn.  73  WascheS  ou  and  wonieS  clene. 
A  xaas  Ancr.  R,  56  .^e  heo  weoschs  hire,  ci*^  Kent. 
Sfrm.  in  O.E.  Misc.  29,  vi.  Ydresof  sione  l>et  ware  i-clepede 
baH^res  wer  Jw  gius  hem  wesse  for  clenesse.  1340  Ayenb. 
20a  Elyseu  J>e  profete  het  to  naaman  l>el  wes  mezel  l>et  he 
him  wesse  ine  i>e  flom  Jordan  zeuezibe.  *390  Gowkr  Conf. 
II.  254  Into  his  bath  he  wente  anon  And  wyssh  him  clene  as 
eny  bon.  c  1449  Pecock  Ref>r.  iv.  viii.  468  Tiiat  no  man 
schulde  take  mete,  but  that  he  anoon  bifore  waischid  him. 
\*/^\TiSf>aliiing Club  Misc.  I,  86Eftirthei  hed  anes  waschin 
tham  selflis  and  dry  it  agane.  163a  I.ithcow  Traz>.  iv.  142 
They  wash  themsefues  in  a  Lauotoio.  1643  Trapp  Cotiun,^ 
Gen,  XXXV,  2  We  wash  us  everyday;  hut,  when  to  dine  with 
great  ones,  we  wash  us  with  balls,  and  put  on  our  best.  1711 
Addison  Sped.  No.  94  P  8  He  threw  off  his  Clothes  with  a 
Design  to  wash  himself.  1887  Bowen  Virg.  ^n.  11.  719 
Until  I  wash  me  again  Clean  in  the  running  fountain.    ,■ 

j.  inir.  for  re^,  (=  to  wash  oneself,  one*s  hands, 
etc). 

CI17S  Lamb.  Horn.  i59posfurekunnes  teres  bo3  t>e  fuwer 
wateres  Jwi  ^e  beo3  ihaten  us  on  to  weschen.  c  1320  ^V** 
Tristr.  541  pe  king  no  seyd  no  more,  Bot  wesche  and  ijede 
to  mete,  f  1350  Will.  Falerne  2997,  Whan  J>ei  samen  hade 
souped  &  sel>t>e  whasche  after.  1377  Langl,  P.  i'l.  B.  xni. 
a8  pei  wesshen  [v.r.  wasscheden]  and  wypeden  and  wenten 
to  pe  dyner.  1470-85  ^Ik\.ok\  Arthur  \.  x.  49  Anon  as  they 
bad  wasshen  &  rysen.  a  156a  G.  Cavendish  Wolsey  (1893) 
X74,  I  woll  not  presume  to  wassche  with  yow  &  therfore  I 
pray  you  hold  me  excused.  Than  was  my  lord  Cardy nail  con- 
strayned  to  wasshe  alone,  and  my  lord  of  Norfolke  alone  also. 
1596  Shaks.  Tarn.  Shreiv  iv.  i.  157  Come  Kate  and  wash, 
and  welcome  heartily.  1605  Erondei.le  Pr.  Card.  L4b, 
Come,  wash  with  my  Lady  and  me,  We  may  wash  well  foure 
in  a  Basen.  1694  E.  Chambeklayne  Pres,  St.  Eug.  i.  in.  (ed. 
18)  410  No  Earl  is  to  wash  witn  a  Duke  without  the  Dukes 
Permission.  1718  Ladv  M.  W,  Montagu  Let.  to  C'iess  [Mar] 
xo  Mar.,  These  served  her  coffee,  kneeling ;  brought  water 
when  she  washed,  [etc.].  1770  G.  White  Selbome,  To  Bar* 
rington  8  Oct.,  As  far  as  I  can  observe,  many  birds  that  dust 
themselves  never  wash.  1823  Scott  Queniin  D.  xi,  And 
now  wash  speedily.,  and  follow  me.  1854  Poultry  Chron.  I. 
49  Here  the  birds  can  wash. 

k.  To  cleanse,  rinse,  drench  (the  mouth,  etc.) 
with  a  douche  or  medicinal  application.  Also 
with  out, 

1538  Elvot  Did.,  Gargarisso,  to  gargaryshe  or  washe  the 
mouthe  and  throte  of  a  man.  c  1550  H.  Lloyd  Treas. 
Health  vi,  Cvj,  Then  let  y^  pacycnt  f.istyiig  hold  this  bags 
in  his  mouth  &  chaw  it  betwixt  hys  teeth,  &  after  washe 
his  mouth  wyth  warme  wyne  and  Hony.  1835  T.  HooK 
Sayings  Ser.  11.  Sntherl.  (Colhurn)  43  The  Colonel  . . 
began  to  wash  out  his  mouth.  1899  Ailbuifs  S^st.  Med. 
VU.  583  Antral  and  attic  cavities  washed  out  with  strong 
antiseptic  solution.  Ibid.  Vin.300  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
keep  washing  out  the  vagina  by  antiseptic  douches. 
1.  Said  with  reference  to  baptism. 

F  Used  by  Cheke  to  translate  ^airTifen'  to  baptize. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23686  Waters  l>at  wete  )?an  cristes  flexs, 
and  in  batism  his  sanies  wexs.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl. 
Synne  9508  Adams  synne  was  so  grefe,  pat  (>yr  was  to  God 
none  so  lefe,  pyt  he  ne  shulde  to  belle  gone  But  he  were 
wasshe  yn  ^  fonte  stone,  c  1380  Wvclif  Sel.  Wks.  I.  72 
Joon  hadde  office  of  God  to  se  Crist,  and  waishe  him.  1450- 
1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  123  All  that  ar  wasshed  in  the  floude 
oibaptym.  1483  Caxton  Golden  Leg.  188  b/2  He  baptysed 
our  lord  and  wyssbe  hym  where  he  had  neuer  fylthe.  c  1550 
Cheke  Matt.  xx.  22  Can  ie..be  wasched  with  yt  waschmg 
y'  I  schal  be  wasched  withal.  i6j3Cockeram  11,  To  Wash. 
Belaue,  Baptize.  1653  R.  Cahpeni  ek  {titled  The  Anabaptist 
washt  and  washt,  and  shrunk  in  the  washing. 

m.  fig.  To  cleanse  from  the  stain  of  sin.  Const. 
from,  "K  of. 

c  1175  Lamb.  flow.  157  Swiche  teres  scedde  M.  Magdalene 
J>a  heo  wosch  ure  drihtenes  fet  and  heo  wer3  hire  solf 
waschen  of  hire  fule  sunnen.  a  13x0  in  Wright  Lyric  P. 
XXV.  70  Of  blod  ant  water  the  stremes  be,  Us  to  whosshe 
from  oure  fon  thre.  1340  Ayenb.  1 1 2  pe  herie  )?et  is . .  yclensed 
and  ywessebe  zol>essrifte.  1382  Wvclif  Rev.  i.  5  The  which 
..waschide  \v.r.  wesbjusfrooure  synnes  in  his  blood.  X430- 
40  V.-Hvxi,  Bochas  viii.xtii.  (1558)8  As  man  most  sinful  I  come 
vnto  the  well.  .For  to  be  washen  of  mine  iniquity,  a  157a 
Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  1.  2j  Christ  wousheus  with  his 
blood.  €  1650  Binning  i'frw/,  Wks.  (1735)  566  We  are  washen 
from  the  Guilt  of  our  Sins.  170;^  Watts  Hymn,  '  Not  the 
Malicious '  iti,  But  we  are  wash  d  in  Jesus'  blood.  We're  par« 
don'd  thro*  his  name.  1874  Sankey's  Sacred  Songs  (1878) 
45  Washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

fn.  To  clear,  free  from  blame  or  aspersion. 

x(^  Burton^s  Diary  (182B)  IV,  405  Major-general  Kelsey 
laboured  to  wash  him. 

4.  To  flush  or  drench  (a  substance)  with  water 
or  other  liquid,  in  order  to  remove  impurities  or 
to  dissolve  ont  some  component, 

a  1650  E.  NoRGATE  Miniatura  (1919)  17  Then  take 
the  remayning  grounds  and  wash  them  as  before.     x6sx 
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French  Distill,  lii.  71  This  Oil  must  be  washed  in  good 
store  of  water.  1815  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  «$•  Art 
\l.  407  By  washing  the  residuum,  a  portion  of  it  dissolves 
in  the  water.  1849  D.  Campbkll  Inorg,  Chem.  303  This 
crust,  washed  witli  anliydrcus  alcohol,  breaks  up  into  small 
crystals.  1853  S.  Hughes  Gas-ivorks  42  The  process  of 
washing  the  gas  is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
ammonia,  and  consists  of  passing  the  gas  through  a  simple 
sheet  of  water  6  or  8  inches  in  depth.  1857  Miller  Klem. 
Chem.y  Org.  56  By  washing  the  disiilled  liquid  with  water, 
the  acetone  may,  therefore,  be  removed.  1874  F.  Clowe.^ 
Prod.  Chem.  44  A  precipitate  whicli  h.is  been  liltered  from 
the  liquid  in  which  it  is  suspended  has  often  to  be  washed 
until  perfectly  free  from  tlie  liquid  adhering  to  it. 

b.  Of  running  water,  rain,  etc  :  To  pass  over 
(a  surface)  so  as  to  carry  off  adherent  matter;  to 
waste,  abrade,  or  erode  in  its  flow.  Also  with(?«/. 
1523-34  FiTZHERB.  Hush,  §  16  All  the  rayne  that  commeth 
shal  washe  the  lande,  and  dryue  away  the  dounge  and  the 
good  moulcle.  i8ot  Farmer's  Mag.  Apr.  125  In  cases  where 
the  stream  is  not  rapid,  and  where  there  is  little  risk  of  the 
banks  being  washed  or  hurt  during  the  summer  months, 
1805  R.  W.  Dickson  Pract.  Agric.  L  399  Taking  the  water 
off  without  washing  the  land,  1817  Byron  Manfred  i.  ii. 
124  A  pathway,  which  the  torrent  Hath  wash'd  since  winter. 
i860  IvNDALL  Glac.  11.  viii.  263  The  glacier,  .is  flanked  by 
mountains  which  are  washed  by  rain.  1894  Crockett 
Raiders  13  The  moon. .of  early  April,  clean  washen  by  the 
rains.  1897  J.  L.  Allen  Clwir  Invisible  v.  65  This  stream 
flows  unseen  beneath  the  streets  of  the  city  now  with  scarce 
current  enough  to  wash  out  its  grimy  channel. 

II.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  water  or  other 
liquid. 

6.  To  bathe,  lave  (the  body,  limbs,  wounds,  etc.) 
with  water  or  other  liquid. 

Where  the  reference  is  to  wounds,  there  is  sometimes  the 
additional  notion  of  cleansing  from  blood,  pus,  etc.:  cf.senses. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Hovt.  83  He  weis  his  wunde  mid  wine.  1387 
Tkkvisa  Higden  VIII.  235  pan  he  wesciie  \7>.rr.  wecbctie, 
wuesch]  |>e  woundes  of  l>e  ymage  of  the  crucifixe.  ci^wi 
Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  199  panne  waische  \i^  iyme  wi)>  a  de- 
coccioim  of  malowis  &  violet  &  rotis  of  bismalue  in  watir. 
c  1470  Henry  Wallace  viii.  787  The  wery  ost..Wysche 
WQundis  with  wyn,  off  thaim  that  was  wnsound.  1481  Cax- 
ton Reynard  vX\\\.  (Arb.)  116  Wyse  Maistres  and  Surgyens, 
..bonde  them,  and  weeshe  hem  \,sc.  the  wounds].  x6za 
Mabbe  tr.  Aleman^s  Guzman  d'Aif.  11.  354  After  this  my 
rubbing  and  being  washt  with  Salt  and  Vineger.  1626  Bacon 
Sylva  §  998  The  Wound  must  be  at  first  Washed  cleane, 
with  White  Wine.  1686-7  '"  Spalding  Club  Misc.  W.  zyj 
He  sawe  Alex.  Chalmer,  his  hand  blooding,  after  it  was 
washen,  being  hurt.  1809  Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  37  A  solution 
of  the  muriat  of  mercury  in  alcohol,  to  wash  the  affected 
parts  with  twice  a  day. 

b.  To  bathe  (the  eyes).  Also,  to  wash  chan^ 
char,  f  Also  iransf.  (jocularly),  to  clear  or 
sharpen  the  sight  of  (the  eyes)  with  strong  drink 
(cf.  next). 

cxvM  Vices  <S-  Virtues  125  Wassce  and  wipe  wol  clane  3a 
eigene,  for  3an  so3  is  5at  hie  3e  siggen.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
13571  Ga  wasse  l^in  eien  J>ar,  c  1420  Chron.  I  'Hod.  2826  pis 
bysone  mon  to  l>at  water  he  ladde  And  wosshe  )?ere-w*  his 
ynon  two.  16..  Chalkhill  in  Walton  A nglcr  x\i.  210  We 
.  .Drink  a  cup  to  wash  our  eyes,  Leave  the  sluggard  sleep- 
ing. 1826  Scott  Woodst.  xxxviii,  His  eyes  washed  with 
only  a  single  cup  of  canary.  1831  —  Cast.  Dang,  ii,  'Ihou 
shall  have  no  cause  to  complain  that  thine  eyes,  .have  been 
damaged  by  a  Scottisli  mist,  while  we  can  find  an  English 
coin  to  pay  for  the  good  liquor  which  should  wash  tliem 
clear, 

c.  To  moisten  (the  throat)  with  wine,  f  Hence 
to  wash  ones  brain,  head,  elc,,  as  jocular  expres- 
sions for  wine-drinking. 

1390  GowER  Cofif.  II.  176  For  Bachus  was  a  glotoun  eke, 
Him  for  the  throte  thei  beseke,  'I'hat  he  it  wolde  waisshen 
ofte  With  swote  drinkes  and  with  sofie.  1540  Palsgr. 
Afiolastus  II.  i.  H  ij  b,  My  teth  be  al  to  furrid  with  flakes 
of -skurfe  (sticking  vpon  them  syns  I  washed  them  with  any 
merye  go  downe).  1589  NASHE.^«rt^  Absurd.  D  4,  He  that 
wasiieth  his  braines  with  diners  kinds  of  wines,  is  the  next 
doore  to  a  drunken  man.  1590  Lodge  Rosalynde  (lyy^)  f  3> 
Washing  their  heades  well  with  wine.  1599  Ii.  Jonson  Ev. 
Man  out  of  Hum.  v.  iv,  I  Me  wasli  my  temples  with  some 
on't  presently.  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  9(  CI.  11.  vii.  105.  i6t8 
Fletcher  Loyal  Subj.  iv.  v,  init.,  Beleeve  me  fellow  here 
will  be  lusty  drinking.  Many  a  washt  pate  in  wine  I  war- 
rant thee. 

i'  d.  inir.  for  refl.  To  use  cosmetic  washes.  Obs. 

1676  Etherege  Man  of  Mode  11.  i.  22  Young  Ladies,  Who 
notoriously  wash,  and  paint,  though  they  Have  naturally 
good  Complexions.  1693  Southekne  Maid's  Last  Prayer 
w.  i,  1  may  Wash,  and  Patch,  and  please  my  self. 

6.  To  plunjje,  bathe  (a  person)  in  a  river  or  lake. 

i398TKEvisA5rt[?^/i.  DeP.R.xiu.  xii.  (1495)446  In  Ethiopia 
is  a  lake  and  yf  a  body  be  wassh  therin  he  shinyth  as  though 
he  were  anoynied  wyth  oyle.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's 
Trav.  129  Having  washed  him  in  a  lake.. they  cloath  him 
in  a  white  gown, 

t  b.  refl.  Used  for :  To  bathe.  Obs.  (?  In  later 
yk^t  jocular.^ 

1388  [see  6  c  1.  1483  Caxton  Golden  Leg.  414  b/i  The 
emperour  frederyk  vysyted  the  holy  londe  and  wyssbe  hym 
in  a  ryuer.  15x1  Guylforde's  Pilgr.  (Camden)  42  There  we 
wesshe  us,  and  bayned  us  all  nakyd  in  the  water  of  lordan. 
1600  Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  iv.  i.  103  He  went  but  forth  to  wash 
him  in  the  Hellespont,  and  being  taken  with  the  crampe, 
was  droun'd.  1711  Hearne  Colled.  (O.  H.  S.)  111.  195  One 
M'.  Reynalds..was  drown'd  by  Ferry  Hinksey,  he  being 
washing  himself,  but  not  able  to  swim.  1775  Burke  Corr. 
(1844)  II.  38  My  brother  is  washing  himself  at  Brighthclm- 
stone. 

]        o.  inir.  for  refl.  To  bathe.   Obs.  exc.  of  animals. 

1382  WYCUF2  Kings  V.  14  He  wente  doun,  and  wasche 

(1388  waischide  hym]  in   Tordane  seuen  sithis.      1621  J, 

I    Taylor  (Water  P.)  Motto  E  2,  Old  Chaucer,  Sidney,  Spencer, 
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Daniel,  Nash,  I  dipt  my  finger  where  they  vs'd  to  wash. 
1908  (Miss  E.  Fowler)  Iie:7v.  Trent  ^  Ancholme  12  The 
'  Wire  Pond  ',  where  the  horses  came  to  wash. 

td.  trans.  To  dip,  plunge,  immerse  (a  thing) 
«'«  water.   Obs. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  met.  vi.  (1886)  in  Ne  the  same 
sterre  vrsa  nis  neuer  mo  wasshen  in  the  depe  westrene  see 
[L.  nunguam  occidtw  lota  pr<fniido\  ci-^^  —  Lard.  T. 
25  If  that  this  boon  be  wasshe  in  any  welle. 

e.  To  wash  one's  spears  (sc.  in  blood)  :  a  phrase 
attributed  to  South  African  chiefs  as  expressing 
their  motive  for  going  to  war. 

189a  Rider  Haggard  Nada  v,  With  every  moon  a  fresh 
impi  started  to  wash  its  spears,  and  came  back  few  and 
thin.  1903  Brvce  Stud.  Contemp.  Biogr.  2?i  In  one  thing 
the  young  men  [Sir  Stafford  Northcoie's  followers],  who, 
like  Zulu  warriors,  wished  to  wash  their  spears,  were  right 
and  he  was  wrong. 

7.  To  wet  or  moisten  thoroughly  ;  to  inundate  or 
saturate  with  water  (esp.  rain)  or  other  liquid ;  to 
sprinkle  or  pour  water  upon. 

CIS05  Lay.  17188  Heo  wasceS  [^1275  wassej?]  h^ne  Stan, 

6  Jjer  mide  baoieS  heore  ban.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1997  Now 
es..Jie  erth  waiker  ^an  it  was  l>an,  Thoru  Jje  watur  l»at  it 
surfwex,  Jjer-forbehoiiesnowman  ete  fiesse.  c  J386CHALCER 
Monk's  '/'.  766  Reyn  shal  thee  wa.sshe,  and  sonne  shal  thee 
drye.  1390  Gower  Conf.  I.  138  Til  that  the  water  of  the 
hevene  Have  waisshen  him  be  times  sevene.  c  1400  Laud 
Troy  Bk.  18570  Pirrus..hewe  to  gobetis  al  hir  flesch.  And 
with  hir  blod  the  tombe  wesch.    1535  Coverdai.e  Isa,  xxxiv. 

7  'i'heir  londe  shalbe  washed  [1611  soaked]  with  bloude. 
X538  Elvot  Did.^  Ixoresco,  to  be  washed  with  dewe.  1577 
Kendall  Flo^vers  Epigr.^  Trifles  13  A  powryng  shower 
that.. well  the  kyng  did  washe.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  ii. 
i.  104  Therefore  the  Moone  (the  gouernesse  of  floods)., 
washes  all  the  aire.  1596  —  Tarn.  Shr.  11.  i.  174  She  lookes 
as  cleere  As  morning  Koses  newly  washt  with  dew.  1596 
F.div.  1 1 1,  III.  ii.  23  He.  that  no  sooner  will  prouidea  Cloake, 
Then  when  he  sees  it  doth  begin  to  raigne,  May,  peraduen. 
ture,  for  his  negligence,  Be  throughly  washed,  when  he 
suspects  it  not.  1662  J.  Davies  tr.  Olearius*  Voy.  Antbass. 
35  Ever  and  anon  our  Sails  were  wash'd  by  the  Waves. 
1724  Ramsay  Vision  xxviii,  Flora. .New  washen  with  a 
showir  of  May.  1783  Cowper  Rose  1  The  rose  had  been 
wash'd,  just  wash'd  in  a  shower.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  Lake 
IV.  i,  The  rose  is  sweetest  wash'd"with  morning  dew. 

b.  To  wet  copiously  (with  tears). 

Chiefly  in  religious  use,  after  Ps.  vi.  6  Vulgate,  lavetBo 
ledum  meum,  and  with  reference  to  Luke  vii.  38. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  horn.  65  Swo  ich  wile  biwepe  mine 
synnes  I'at  mi  bed  bie  iwasshen  mid  mine  teares.  Ibid.  151 
He  wasse5  his  neb  mid  teaies.  c  1300  Judas  125  in  E.  E.  P. 
(1862)  no  His  fet  heo  wosch  wijj  hire  teres,  i^^  Ayenb. 
171  He  ssel  grat  zor^e  hahbe..and  ofte  mid  his  teares  his 
bed  wesse.  c  1400  Love  Bonavent.  Mirr.  xlvii,  And  )»er 
wyth  of  (je  habundaunce  of  teres  sche  woschsse  muche  bet- 
tere  hys  heuede.  1450  Paston  Lett.  I.  124,  I.. have  soo 
wesshe  this  Htel  bille  with  sorwfulle  terys,  that  [etc.].  1603 
Shaks.  Meas.for  M.  111.  i.  239  He,  a  marble  to  her  teares, 
is  washed  with  them,  but  relents  not. 

c.  With  predicative  extension :  To  form  in 
(holes)  by  the  action  of  dropping  or  running  water. 
Similarly,  to  form  a  hole  or  depression  iii  (a  sur- 
face) by  erosion. 

1766  Complete  Farmer  s.v.  Walk,  The  dripping  of  the 
water  from  their  branches  in  hard  rains,  is  apt  to  wash  the 
gravel  in  holes,  and  render  the  walks  very  un.sightly.  19x1 
Concise  Oxford  Did.  s.  v.,  Water  had  washed  a  channel 

1 8.  To  sweat  (gold  or  silver  coin)  by  the  appli- 
cation of  acids.  Obs. 

Distinct  from  the  'washing'  of  coin  forbidden  in  recent 
statutes :  see  9  c. 

1431-a  HoccLEVE  Min.  P.  xxi.  106  How  may  it  [gold  coin] 
holde  his  peise  when  it  is  waishe  so  that  it  lackeihe  some- 
what in  Ihiknese?  1543  tr.  Act  3  Hen.  V,  c.  6  They  that 
so  do  clyp,  wasslie,  and  fyle  the  money  of  the  laiide,  shalbe 
judged  traytours  to  the  kynge  and  to  the  realnie.  a  1547  in 
J.  R.  lioyle  Hedon  (1875)  App.  88  Of  them  that  counire- 
fetes,  clypis,  washes,  or  fylis  the  Kinges  coyne.  1597 
Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxix.  §  12  To  wash  or  clip  that  coyne 
which  hath  on  it  the  marke  of  God.  1643  Docg.  Lett. 
Patent  at  Oxf.  (1837)  45  Pardon,  .for  counterfeiting  forging 
clipping  washing  or  falsefying  Money  of  (Jold  or  silver. 

9.  To  cover  or  smear  (a  surface)  with  a  liquid 
substance  lightly  applied.     Also  with  over. 

fjSS  Art  of  Dra%ving  in  Perspective  91  When  these. are 
dry,  wash  all  over  with  the  white  Varnish  before  the  Fire. 
1854  Mahia  Charlesworth  Minist.  Children  v.  60  [She] 
washed  over  the  tops  of  the  loaves  with  a  feather  dipped  in 
beer. 

b.  To  cover  (a  wall,  etc.)  with  pigment  mixed 
with  water  or  watery  liquid ;  to  whitewash  or 
colour-wash, 

1604  Shiittletvo7-ths'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  157  A  plasterer, 
..v  days  plasteringe  and  wasshlnge  in  the  chambers  on  the 
soth  syed,  ij' j**.  1606  Ibid,  172  A  plasterer,  v  days  wassh* 
inge  the  lialle  and  dyninge  chamber,  ij"  vj^.  1722  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  6103/3  The  Walls  of  the  Houses  were  washed 
with  Water  in  which  Lime  had  been  slaked.  1826  Cobbett 
Rur.  Rides  {\Z^$)  II.  296  The  windmills.. are  all  painted 
or  washed  white. 

c.  To  cover  with  a  film  of  metal  deposited  from 

a  solution. 

t79z  Gentl.  Mag.  LXII.  I.  19/1  A  chain  and  medal. .is 
silver  washed  over  with  gold.  1853  Humphreys  Coin  Coll. 
Man.  xxv'i.  381  The  ten-centime  piece  of  Napoleon,  .being 
of  copper  washed  with  silver.  1861  Act  24  ^  25  I'id.  c  99 
§  I  Any  of  the  current  Coin  which  shall  have  been  gilt, 
silvered,  washed,  coloured,  or  cased  over.. so  as  to  resemble 
..any  of  the  Queen's  current  Coin  of  a  higher  Denomi- 
nation. 

10.  Waier-colour  Painting.  To  cover  with  a 
broad  layer  of  colour  by  a  continuous  movement 
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of  the  brash  ;  to  depict  (a  coloured  surface)  by  this 
means ;  to  lay  (colourl  in  washes.  To  wash  in  : 
to  depict  (a  portion  of  a  subject)  with  a  wash  of 
colour.     Also  with  over. 

i6ai  Peacham  Compl.  Geittl.xi.  no  Beginne  first  to  wash 
ouer  some  plaine  priates.  a  1650  E.  Norgate  Miniatura. 
(1919)  30  In  your  dead  colourings,  you  must  wash  over  anj 
colour  your  ground  and  complexion,  with  this  red.  Ibid.  32 
Washing  the  colour  with  a  bold  hand.  Ibid.  50  When 
you  h.ive..sleigtly  washt  in  your  skie.  1661  Atwei.l 
Faitlif.  Sunryor  53  Arable  ft>r  corn  you  may  wash  with 
pale  straw-colour  made  of  yellow-ocre  and  while-lead. 
167s  A.  Browne  A/tpendix  Art  Faint,  13,  14  That 
manner  I  do  approve  of  better,  for  Washing  or  Drawing  any 
Design  with  Indian  Ink,  and  indeed  ought  not  be  called 
Limning  but  Washing.  1753  Art  of  Drawing  in  Perspec- 
tive g  Sometimes  the  Design  is  washed,  that  is,  the  Shadows 
are  done  with  a  Pencil  in  Indian  I  nk,  or  some  other  Liquor. 
'807  J.  Lasdseer  Lect.  Engraving  iii.  132  A  drawing 
washed  with  bistre  or  Indian  ink.  i£(3  Ruskim  Arrmvs  of 
C/i««(i88o)I.  5  Caspar.,  washes  hi«  sky  half  blue  and  half 
yellow,  i860  Smiles  Self  Help  v.  123  He  [Turner]  was  glad 
;o  hire  himself  out  at  half.a-crown  a  night  to  wash  in  skies 
m  Indian  ink  upon  other  people's  drawings,  i860  J.  D. 
HoOKF.R^/(?rrt  Tasmania  I  I.372The  scape  should  be  washed 
over  with  a  pale  brown,  leavmg  hardly  a  trace  of  green. 
1871  Ronlledge's  F.-j.  Boy's  Ann.  1872,  406  The  bushes . .  may 
be  washed  i  n  with  I  ndian  yellow.  1886  Klskin  Prxterita  I. 
xii.  396  Copley  Fielding  taught  me  to  wash  colour  smoothly 
m  successive  lints. 

fig.    1861  J.  Brown  Horx  Suis.  Ser.  It.  249  Such  a  man 

as  I  have  sketched,  or  washed  faintly  in,  as  tlie  painters  say. 

b.  Iram/.  in  passive.  Said  in  Natural  History  of 

surfaces  that  appear  to  have  a  superficial  layer  of 

colour  spread  over  them. 

1844  Blvth  in  7r«/.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal  XIII.  1. 466  The 
legs  and  feet,  .are  pale  j  the  hands  are  washed  with  blackish. 
1888  P.  L.  ScLATER  Argentine  Omitli.  I.  25  Tail.fealhers 
black,  washed  with  blue.  1894  R.  B.  Sharpe  Handbk. 
Birds  Gt.  Brit.  I.  25  The  intermediate  form. .differs  from 
the  typical  bird  in  having  the  head  and  throat  washed  with 
purple. 
II.  Mining.  To  agitate  in  water,  or  to  pass  a 
stream  of  water  through  (metalliferous  earth)  in 
order  to  separate  the  metallic  particles. 

'543  Mem.  Fountains  AbbeyiSmKe^')  1. 403  Forwashinge 
the  leade  ure  at  Grenehow  morr.  1553  Eden  Decades  (Arb.) 
212  Then  they  washe  all  the  carthe. . .  And  if  herein  they 
fynde  any  golde,  they  folowe  it.  1619  S.  Atkinson  Cold 
Mynes  Scot.  (Bannatyne  Club)  r  The  huddle  where  the 
same  earth  must  be  reudled  or  washed.  1853  C:  R.  Read 
Austral.  Gold  Fields  34  In  many  cases  men  used  to  pay 
other  .£20  a.week  to  be  allowed  to  wash  their  tailings, 
1863  B.  A.  Hevwood  Vac.  Tour  Antipodes  48  The  Chinese 
..have  been  known  to  wash  over  again  the  deserted  wash- 
ings of  the  Europeans,  and  to  find  gold  in  paying  quantities, 
b.  absol. 
1604  G.  Bowes  in  Cochran-Patrick  F.arly  Rec.  Mining 
Scot.  (1878)  107,  I  l>estowed  my  workemen  to  washe  for 
golde  in  Whites  meadowe.  18..  C.  A.Goodrich  Child: t 
Hist.  U.S.  (1882)  122  Men. .were  found  gathered  there., 
washing  for  gold, 

HI.  Of  flowing  water :  To  flow  past  or  over 
land. 

12.  Of  a  sea  or  river  ;  To  flow  over  or  past  (the 
sand,  shore,  coast) ;  to  beat  upon  (walls,  clifls.etcl ; 
to  touch,  adjoin  (a  town,  country,  etc.).  Also  of 
a  river :  To  pass  through,  '  water '  (a  country). 

c  l»os  Lay.  123,  I  (>ere  Tyure  he  code  alond  ))er  J>a  sea 
wasceS  t>at  sond.  1538  Elvot  Diet.,  Sutlnere,  to  vnder- 
washe,  as  water,  whyche  runneth  lowe  vnder  a  banke  or 
hylle,  and  washeth  the  foote  thereof.  1585  J'.  Washington 
tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  11.  xii.  47  The  two  sides  are  washed  by 
the  sea.  1591  Spenser  Vis.  Beltay  158  The  golden  grayle 
That  bright  Pactolus  washeth  with  his  streames.  1607 
Dryden  /Eneis  WW.  90  In  Times  to  come  My  Waves  shall 
wash  the  Walls  of  mighty  Rome.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India 
*  P-  329  They  seldom  stretch  into  Rivers  at  length,  but 
stagnate  in  the  Low  Grounds,  which  they  wash.  1700 
Chauncy  Hertfordsh.  3  The  Bulborne.. washing  the  North 
East  side  of  Barkhamsted.  1814  Carv  Dante,  Farad,  viii. 
69  The  crown.  Which  gave  me  sovereignty  over  the  land  By 
Danube  w.ish'd.  1839  Tuiei.\vai.l  Greece  VI.  xlix.  168  The 
waves  washed  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  1841  Borrow  Bible 
in  Spain  xxiv,  .\  small  village,  washed  by  the  brook.  1877 
HtlXLEV  Fhysiogr.  45  The  British  Isles,  washed  by  warm 
water  on  their  western  shores,  are  peculiarly  subject  to  fogs. 

traiisf.  igoa  Kipling  Five  Nations  (1903)  64  The  granite 
of  ihe  ancient  North— Great  spaces  washed  with  sun. 

b.  intr.  Of  waves :  To  sweep  over  a  surface  ; 
to  break  or  surge  against  (the  shore,  etc.);  to 
break  in. 

1774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.,  Hist.  Earth  xviL  (1824)  1.  laa 
The  tides, ..constantly  washing  over  them,  have  always 
left  some  part  of  their  substance  behind.  183J  James  Phil. 
Augustus  xxxi,  Nothing  was.  .heard  but  the  rippling  of  the 
waters  of  the  Seine,  then  at  high  tide,  washing  against  the 
very  foundations  of  the  tower.  1873  Black  Pr.  JhuleyWi. 
119  The  tiny  waves  that  washed  in  on  the  white  shore. 
i88s  F'roude  Oceana  xvi.  243  The  lightest  ripple  washed 
over  the  gunwale. 

transf.  X920  In  the  Mountains  132  It  is  a  very  good  prac- 
tice-.to  lean  out  of  one's  window,  .before  going  to  bed  and 
let  the  cool  darkness  wash  over  one. 

O.  Usetl  by  onomatopceia  to  suggest  the  sound 
of  moving  water,  or  of  objects  moving  in  water.        \ 

184a  Tennyson  SIcrte  iT Arthur  70,  I  heard  the  ripple 
washing  in  the  reeds.     18..  Jean  \-sav.\.o\y  Days  without    I 
^l//<yiii,  (Funk), Then  Ihearthewaterwa5hing,nevergolden 
waves  were  brighter.    1891  Century  Diet.,  Wash,  to  make  a    I 
swish,  swash,  or  swirl  of  the  water ;  as,  the  shad  are  washing.    '■. 

rV.  To  remove,  or  carry  away,  by  the  action 
of  water  or  other  liquid, 

13.  trans.  To  remove  (dirt,  a  stain,  colonrine. 
Vol.  X.  ^    ' 
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I   etc.)  by  the  application  of  water  or  other  liquid. 
Chiefly  with  adv.,  as  away,  out,  off. 

c  1400  Beryn  661  Yet,  or  he  cam  in  company,  he  wissh 
a-wey  the  blood,  c  1450  Mirk's  Feslial  90  Then  was  t>ys 
woman  agrysed  of  t>e  blod,  and  wold  haue  weschyn  hit 
away.  1513  Douglas  ^:neis  ix.  (last  line),  All  blude  and 
slauchtyr  away  was  weschyn  clene.  156a  Turner  Herbal 
11.  32  Bay  berries,  .weish  out  frekles.  1581  A.  Hall  Iliad 
IV.  66  After  he  had  beheld  the  stroke,  and  washte  away  the 
bloud.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  11.  ii.  60  Will  all  great  Neptunes 
Ocean  wash  this  blood  Cleane  from  my  Hand?  1663 
Patrick  Paral>.  Pitgr.  xxxv.  (1687)  437  Would  you  not 
have  us  pull  off  the  Mask  or  wash  off  the  paint,  that  we 
may  shew  things  in  their  proper  colours?  1681  tr.  Bclons 
Myst.  Physick  Introd.  45  The  Volatil  Salt,  .is  to  be  washed 
off  with  the  said  Water.  17SS  A  rt  of  Dra-.ving  in  Perspec- 
tive 91  Then  wash  off  the  Tripoli  with  a  soft  Sponge  and 
Water.  1817  Faraday  Clicni.  Manip.  xxiv.  (1842)  629  Agi- 
tate It  [the  gas]  with  water  to  wash  out  the  sulphurous  acid. 
1831  James  Phil.  A  uguslus  xxxiv,  Though  the  blood  of  his 
nephew  was  scarce  washed  from  his  hands.  1899  Allbutfs 
Syst.  Med.  VIII.  868  Washing  discharge  away  with  subli- 
mate solution, 

b.  fig. 

Very  common  in  reference  to  sin,  etc-  regarded  as  a  stain 
or  defilement-     In  early  use  often  without  adv. 

a  I22S  Ancr.  K.  324  Euerich  god  word,  &  euerich  god  were 
waschea  smele  sunnen.  a  1140  Vreisun  in  O.  E.  Horn.  1. 1S9 
1?  *'^,^^=  drope  of  |ji  deorwurt)e  blod  mahte  waschen  a-wai 
alle  folkes  ful))e.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1594  God . .  thoght  a  neu 
wengaunce  to  sent, . .  And  waass  l>at  wrang,  (.at  was  .sa  rijf. 
'^^j  iI  ^"'-''""^  Hnudl  Synne  9544  Whan  Ihesu  was  bap- 
tysed  t)er-ynne  [ic.  in  Jordan]  For  to  wasshe  awey  bat 
synne-  14..  Pol.,  Kcl.  ,5-  Z.  Poems  142  That. .thy  .v. 
woundis..iMay  wach  in  vs  all  surfetis  reproueable.  (-1586 
C  TESS  Pembroke  Ps.  ll  i,  O  dense,  O  wash  my  foule 
iniquitie.  1664  Marvell  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  121  His 
subjects.. have  with  their  ancient  loyalty  washed  out  the 
Staines  of  the  late  Rebellion.  1709  Prior  Henry  S,  Emma 
313  Nor  Tears,  that  wash  out  Sin,  can  wash  out  Shame. 
1781  Gibbon  Decl.  *  F.  xxxi.  III.  238  The  ignominious 
JasheSj  which  they  had  formerly  received,  were  washed 
away  m  the  blood  of  the  guilty,  or  obnoxious,  families.  1855 
Macallav  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  130  This  merit  was  thought 
sufficient  to  wash  out  even  the  stain  of  his  Saxon  extraction. 
1880  Lu.  AcTON  Lett,  to  Mary  Gladstone  (1904)  38  The  Re- 
publican party,  .had  a  good  deal  of  dirty  work  to  wash  off. 
e.  trans/,  und/ig.  To  blot  out,  obliterate,  cancel. 
c  1380  WvcLiF  Wks.  (i88o)  289  ;if  charlris  of  men  ben 
contrarie  to  goddis  lawe,  J>es  cbartres  schulde  be  wayschen 
and  goddis  lawe  schulde  stonde.  1568  Grafton  Chron. 
U.  703  The  brotherly  loue  betwene  them  washed  away 
and  diminished  all  suspicion.  1580  H.  F.  Pelegrom. 
Syn.  Sylva  70  To  Crosse  or  Cancell  out,  or  to  wash  out 
writinges.  1584  R.  Scot  Disccrv.  IVitchcr.  v.  ii.  (1886)  74 
Bodin  washeth  away  all  our  arguments  with  one  word. 
1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  236  Now  of  these  three 
causes  Ijefore  specified,  the  first  doth  not  wash  away  envie. 
j6i6  Withals'  Diet.  563  Lutum  luto  furgare.  To  wash  out 
mcke  with  incke.  1763  Spens  Plato's  Reput.  iv.  isr  Such 
woolas  is  not  managed  in  this  manner,  you  know  what 
sort  It  proves  j  whether  one  is  dying  other  colours,  or  this 
one,  without  the  due  preparation  beforehand.  I  know,  said 
he,  that  they  arc  easily  wasben  out.  i85oSwedley^.  Fair- 
leg^h  xxvi.  This  Wilford  is  a  noted  duellist,  and  no  doubt 
thirsts  to  wash  out  the  insult  he  has  received  in  blood.  1859 
FitzGerald  Omar  Ii,  Nor  [shall]  all  thy  Tears  wash  out  a 
Word  of  it. 

d.  intr.  with  out.    Of  colouring  matter:   To 
disappear  from  a  fabric  when  washed. 

1755  in  6th  Rep.  Dep.  Kpr.  Rec.  App.  11.  128  A  certain 
Liquid  Composition.,  which.,  will  neither  Wash  Oat,  Fade, 
or  Tarnish. 

14.  trans.  To  wash  down :  to  swallow  liquor 
along  with  or  after  (solid  food),  in  order  to  assist 
deglutition  or  digestion.  Also  with  fig.  object. 
Also  rarely  to  wash  over, 

Xiao  1st  Pt.  Sir  f.  Oldcastle  v.  viii.  41  In  this  one  draught 
I  wash  my  sorrow  downe.  1649  Lovelace  Being  treated. 
To  Ellinda  4  Flutes  of  Canary  That  well  did  wash  downe 
pasties-raary.  1744  M.  Bishop  Life  I,  Adv.  193,  I  had  three 
plentiful  Aleals,  and  some  good  Liquors  to  wash  it  down. 
!?'*„P"^'"^''^  Dombey  xxxviii,  This  profound  reflection 
Mr.  loodle  washed  down  with  a  pint  mug  of  tea.  1854 
Sv9.T%tsHandley  Cr.  ii.  (1901)  I.  13  Then  a  good  cut  out 
of  the  middle  of  a  well.browned  saddle  of  mutton,  wash  it 
over  with  a  few  glasses  of  iced  champagne.  1859  Jephson 
Brittany  Ix.  151  This  we  washed  down  with  a.. 'bowl' of 
mulled  Bordeau.x. 

15.  Of  waves,  running  water,  rain,  etc.  :  To 
remove,  dislodge,  carry  away  ;  to  carry  or  trans- 
port in  a  specified  direction.  With  advs.  away, 
down,  off,  out,  up,  etc.,  or  const,  from,  into,  out  of, 
etc. 

136*  Lan-ol.  p.  ri.  A.  X.  163  Til  Fourti  dawes  ben  folfuld 
jat  t<e  flod  haue  I.wassche  Clene  awey  t>e  cursede  blod  (lat 
Caym  ha^  Imaket.  a  1500  Beruardus,  etc.  111. 82  He  walde 
\al  A  watter,  or  a  well,  hayd  wecht  it  away.  1555  Eden 
Decades  (Arb.)  212  The  water  wassheth  the  earth,  .owie  of 
the  trais.  1591  Shaks.  Rom.  ^  ful.  in.  v.  71  What  wilt  thou 
wash  him  from  his  graue  with  teares  ?  1503  —  3  Hen.  VI 
V.  iv.  31  Bestride  the  Rock,  the  Tyde  will  wash  you  off! 
i6aa  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Meny-Wherry.Ferry  Foj-,  Wks. 
1630  IL  10/2  The  raging  Sea..euery  day,.eateth  further  in. 
Still,  .wasting,  washing  downe  the  sand  doth  win.  a  1670 
Spalding  Troub.  Chas.  I  (1829)  44  Waters  and  burns  flowed 
over  bank  and  brae,  corn    mills   and   mill-houses  washen 

u"  °J  '"l  •'•  '*7*  Jachson's  Recant.  A  2,  A  Clod  of  Earth, 
which . .  the  least  shower  of  Rheums  [can]  wash  away  to  no- 
thing. 1709  T.  Robinson  Nat.  Hist.  Westmorld.  ,$■  Cumbld. 
"i^'^^'  Violent  Currents  of  Water  wash  off  the  outer  Coat 
of  the  Earth,  and  leave  the  Vein  naked.  174s  P.  I'homas 
7ml.  Anson  s  Voy.  180  That  the  Rainwater  may  spread 
equally,  and  not  wash  down  the  Ground.  1748  Anson's  Voy. 
n.  iiu  152  Several  pieces  of  beef.. had  been  washed  out  of 
the  ship.     184a  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  xi.  The  river  h.is 
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washed  away  its  banks.  1858  Trelawny  Recoil.  Shelley 
etc  120  The  other  body  was  washed  on  shore  three  miles 
distant  from  Shelley's.  1883  Manch.  Guard.  18  Oct.  4/7 
The  bodies  of  five  seamen  have  been  washed  ashore. 

b.  To  separate  (metallic  panicles)  by  treating 
the  containing  earth  with  water.  Also  to  wash  out. 

JSSSEden  Decades  iP^x'o.')  212  These  mynes.. owght  euer 
to  bee  soughte  nere  to  sura  ryuer..to  thende  that  the  golde 
may  be  wasshed.  i6«s  I'hit.  Trans.  I.  117  A  peculiar  way 
of  Mashing  out  very  small  Dust-gold.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  i. 
V.  50  'the  w.ishing  the  gold . . from  the  sand  and  dirt,  with 
which  it  is  always  mixed,  sgio  Coni/uest  May  324/1  Potas- 
sium and  sodium  cyanides  are  employed , .  for  the  purpose 
of  washing  out  the  gold  from  the  quartz. 

C.  Of  a  hard  surface :  To  beat  off  waves  and 
flotsam  as  they  are  borne  against  it. 

1697  Dryden  Aineis  vii.  812  His  solid  sides  Wash  off  the 
Sea-weeds,  and  the  sounding  Tides. 

d.  intr.  To  be  carried  away  or  detached  by 
moving  water.  Chiefly  of  soil,  etc.  :  To  be  eroded 
or  abraded,  wear  away  by  inundation.  Chiefly 
with  adv.,  as  away,  doivn. 

ciSgo  Marlowe  fe^u  of  Malta  I.  ii.  451  Who..Thinke  me 
to  be  a  senselesse  lumpe  of  clay  That  will  with  euery  water 
wash  to  dirt.  1653  Walton  Anglerv'uu  171  You  must  work 
or  pound  it  [.(c.  your  paste]  so  long  in  the  Mortar,  as  to 
make  it  so  tough  as  to  hang  upon  your  hook  without  wash- 
ing from  it.  1709  T.  Robinson  Nat.  Hist.  Westmorld.  ^ 
Cumbld.  vii.  47  Whose  Soil,  by  great  Rains  and  Floods, 
washeth  down  into  the  Vallies.  1789  W.  Jessop  in  Rep. 
Engin.  Thames-Isis  Navig.  (1791)  23  If  the  Stones  are  set 
in  moss  and  wrecked  full  of  Gravel  to  prevent  the  Earth  from 
Washing  from  behind  thro'  the  Joints.  zSaz  Cobbett  Rur. 
Rides  (1885)  I.  13  It  [ihe  soil]  has  great  tenacity;  does 
not  wash  away  like  sand  or  light  loam. 

16.  To  be  tossed  about,  to  be  carried  or  driven 
along,  by  waves  or  stream.  Also  with  up,  ashore, 
etc.    Also^,j; 

i6»3  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  New  Discov.  by  Sea  A  5,  These 
sands  so  shallow  In  which  thou  seest  our  ship  thus  wash 
and  wallow.  1743  P.  Thomas  jlml.  Anson's  Voy.  22  Four 
or  five  dead  Bodies  at  a  time.. washing  about  the  Decks. 
Ibid.  154  Our  Bedding  was. .left  washing  in  the  Break  of 
the  Sea.  1815  Ann.  Rrg.,  Chron.  83  The  vessel  struck  on 
the  ground.. and  afterwards  washed  up  against  the  piles 
on_  the  west  side.  1837  Cablyle  />.  Rev.  1 1,  v.  ix,  War- 
Minister  Narbonne  is  washed  away  by  the  Time-flood ;  poor 
Chevalier  de  Grave,  chosen  by  the  Court,  is  fast  washing 
away.  1880  Times  17  Dec.  5/6  The  Adolph . .  is  reported . . 
to  be  total  wreck.  Cargo  washing  ashore.  1907  Daily 
Chron.  26  Sept.  6/5,  1  was  glad  to  lay  hold  of  a  spar  that 
washed  by  me. 

17.  /lowing,  a.  trans.  To  steer  so  as  to  impede 
(a  competitor)  by  the  '  wash  '  of  one's  own  boat. 

1865 /■«/</ 26  Aug.  152/2  His  next  step,  when  half  a  length 
ahead,  was  toedge  in  as  much  as  he  dare  in  front  of  Kelley, 
notwithstanding  the  admonition  of  the  umpire,  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  washing  him.  1871  Field  Q.  Mag.  III.  107/1  [Cam- 
bridge] passed  under  the  Middlesex  arch  of  Barnes  Bridge 
.  .a  length  and  a  half  ahead  of  the  Oxonians,  who,  to  escape 
being  washed,  elected  to  pass  under  the  centre  span. 

b.  intr.  in  phrase  to- wash  out,  to  fail  to  lift 
out  the  blade  of  the  oar  squarely  at  the  finish  of 
the  stroke. 

188^  St.  yames's  Caz.  28  Mar.  6/2  Stroke  and  No.  4  were 
washing  out  and  rowing  light  in  the  finish  of  the  stroke. 

V.  18.  Alech.  (trans.)  To  wash  off,  to  cut  to  a 
slope  or  bevel.     To  wash  doiun  (see  quot.  191 1). 

1833  Loudon  Encycl.  Archil,  f  1117  The  sole  for  the 
[window.]  frame.,  to  be  washed  off  (sloped)  on  the  outside 
to  carry  off  the  rain.  1911  Webster,  To  wash  down,  to 
work  to  a  thin  edge  or  featheredge.  Scot. 

VI.  19.  slang,  a.  Printing.  To  punish  or '  rag ' 
(a  fellow-workman  for  telling  falsehoods)  by  ham- 
mering on  his  desk.     Cf.  Washing  vbl.  sb.  {. 

1841  Savage  Diet,  Printing  iio. 
b.  Stockbroking,  To  subject  (stock)  to  a  '  wash ' : 
see  W.\SH  sb.  20.     [Perh.  orig.  with  allusion  to  the 
phrase  'one  hand  washes  the  other'  (see  3d).] 

189s  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.  1903  S.  S.  Pratt  Work  o/Wall 
St.  146  The  syndicate  may  be  washing  sales  by  matched 
orders  through  curb  brokers  in  order  tomarket  watered  stock. 

VII.  20.  The  verb-stem  in  combination. 

a.  Combinations  of  wash-  +  object,  '  (some  one 
or  something)  that  washes',  as  Wash -dish  i, 
Wash-hand  a.,  Washmouth. 

b.  Attributive  combinations  of  wash-  (often 
synonymous  with  parallel  combs,  of  Washing  vbl, 
sb.),  denoting  things  or  places  used  for  washing, 
or  persons  employed  in  washing  clothes,  as  wash- 
boy,  -cloth,  -place,  -rag,  -solution,  -tray,  -vessel; 
wash-beetle,  a  wooden  mallet  for  beating  clothes 
as  part  of  the  process  of  washing ;  wash-boiler 
(see  quot.  1875)  ;  wash-bottle  Chem.  (a)  a  bottle 
containing  liquid  through  which  gases  may  be 
passed  for  purification ;  (b)  a  bottle  with  a  mouth- 
piece and  issue  tube,  for  directing  a  stream  of  liquid 
on  a  substance  or  utensil  to  be  washed  ;  wash- 
brush,  a  large  brush  for  '  washing  '  or  laying  on 
washes  of  colour  ;  wash-dyke  dial,  =  Wash-pool  ; 
wash-gourd,  the  loofah  (Webster  Snppl.  1902), 
also  called  washing-,  towel-gourd;  wash-kitohen 
[=  G.  waschkiiche\,  a  kitchen  used  for  washing 
clothes;  wash-pen  >4«j/;-a/.,  the  pen  into  which 
sheep  are  driven  to  await  their  turn  to  be  washed ; 
wash-pltoher  V.  S. ,  a  ewer  for  the  toilet ;  wash- 
room U.S.,  a  lavatory ;  wash-table,  a  table  for 
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WASHABILITY. 
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WASHED. 


holding  a  wash-hand  basin  and  ewer.  Also  in 
combs,  denoting  machinery  used  for  washing  In 
various  industrial  processes,  as  wash-driliy  -stocks, 
'•soheeL 

«^>SSS  Har«fibld  Divfrct  Henry   VI H  (Camden)  276 
One  in  Kent.. all  to  beat  her  yokemate  with  a  •washbeetlc 
or  battledore,  1875  Knight  Did.  Mech.  3726  *Wash  boiler^ 
a  domestic  boiler  for  clothes.     1913  Mrs.  Stratton- Porter 
I.a^idU  viL  (1917)  124  While   Sarah    Hood   cooked  other 
things  and  made  a  wash.boiler  of  cofl'ee.     1849  D.  Ca.mp- 
BSU.  luorg.  Chem,  40  This   gas.. is   partially  purified    by 
passing  through  a  *wash-botnc  containing  caustic  potash 
or  soda.    191a  Nature  19  Dec  437/2  The  experiment  suc- 
ceeds about  equally  well  even  when  distilled  water  from  a 
wash'bottle   is  substituted   for   powerful    reagents.      1900 
Wide  World  Mix^^,  Oct.  97 /a  We  asked  of  one  of  the  Celes- 
tials (our  own  *wash-boy  for  the  past  seven  years)  permis- 
sion to  take  a  photograph  of  the  queer  scene.     1873  Spon 
Wcrkskc^  Rec.  Ser.  l  6/2  To  tint  large  surfaces,  a  large 
camel-hair  brush   is  used,   termed  a  *Wash-brush.      1901 
Macnu  Mag.  Apr.  470/1  She  produced  from  her  pocket  niy 
wash-brush...' What  in  the  world  is  a  brush  of  that  size 
used  forT'  she  went  on.    1915  Mrs.  Stratton- Porter  M. 
(THalloroH  i.  ao  The  pieces  he  saved  for  *washcloths.   1907 
Contrib.  Ecpn.  GtoL,  U.S.  Geoi,  Surv.,  Bulletin  648  (Cent.) 
The  borings  through  the  alluvium  were  made  by  the  *  *wash 
drill '  or  *  water  jet '.     1^5  Local  Act,  Road  Barton— RisC' 
Juurtt  Lines.  9  Sheep  going  to  or  retuminET  from  any  *  Wash- 
dyke.     1909    Q  '  ((3uilIer-Couch)  True  Tilda  xx,  One  for 
Tilda  in  the  •wash-kitchen  itself,  the  other  for  Arthur  Miles 
tn  a  small  outhouse  adjoining.     1890  *  R.  Boldrkwooo' 
Col.  Reformer  xii.  Shearers'  huts,  *wa£h-pens,  machinery, 
and  woolshed.    1852  Mrs.  Stowe  I'ncle  Tom's  C.  i,  Eliza 
had  upset  the  •wash  pitcher.     1889  Welch  Text-bk.  Naval 
Archii.  XL  130  The  lift  and  force  pumps  draw  from  the  sea- 
suctions  of  the  various  9-inch  Dowiiton's,  to  supply  the 
baths,  'wash  places,  galleys,  etc.  ^  1890  E.  L.  Bvnner  Be- 
gutti's  Dan,  iv,  She  employed  the  interval  while  her  guests 
were  at  their  luncheon  in  plying  the  *wash-rag  and  comb. 
1899  B.C  Hirst  Text-bk,  Obstet.v.  ii.  677  Scrubbing  the 
genital  region  most  thoroughly  with  soap,  hot  water,  and 
a  soft   bristle  bru'^h  or  a  wash-rag.     189a  Gunter  Miss 
Dividends  v.  He  ejaculates  nervously:  '  I'll  just  wash  my 
hands,  and  be  with  you  in  a  moment,'  and  moves  hurriedly 
back  to  the  gentlemen's  *wash-room  at  the  rear  of  the  car. 
>go8  S.  £.  Whitb  Rrverman  xi,  That  evening.  .Orde  re- 
turned to  the  hotel.  After  freshening  up  in  the  marbled  and 
boarded  wash-room,  he  hunted  up  Kewmarlc     1849  D. 
Campbell  Inorg^.  Chem.  18  The  solution  to  wash  the  gas., . 
The  small  tube  passes  down  into  the  *\vash  solution.    1875 
Encycl,  Brit.  III.  813/2 (^/tf<zcA/«^) The  *wash-siocks.  .con- 
sists of  a  trough  or  box  for  holding  the  goods  to  be  washed, 
through  which  a  constant  stream  of  water  is  passing.     1908 
Daily  Refi.  28  Aug.  8/2  Although  late  in  the  Empire  period 
the  square  variety  of  *wash-table  was  sometimes  used,  it  is 
cle.u-  that  [etc.].     1909  *  Q  '  (Quiller-Couch)  True  Tilda  xx, 
Two  long  •wa'ih-travs  stood  ready  and  steaming.     1841  S. 
Clegc  Treat.  Coal-Gas  no  Ifafter  condensation  'dry  lime  ' 
is  used  for  purifying,  the  gas  must  pass  through  a  "wash- 
vessel.    1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  417  {Dyeing)  The  hydraulic 
relations  refer  to  the  *wash-wheels  and  other  similar  ap« 
paratus.      1897  C.  T.  Davis  Mann/.  Leather  (ed.  2)  331 
Fig.  94  show.s  a  view  of  the  lime-vats,,  .while  in  the  back- 
ground is  shown  the '  wash-wheel  *. 

O.  In  certain  mining  terms,  denoting  material 
from  which  metal  is  to  be  obtained  by  washing: 
wash-gravely  'Stuff  «  Wash-dirt;  •{•wash-ore 
Lead-minings  ore  ready  for  washing. 

1653  Manlove  Lead-Mines  270  fE.  D.S.)  Stringes  of  oar, 
Wash-oar,  and  Pumps.  1891  Century  Diet.^  Wash-gravel. 
Wash-stuffi 

d.  In  recent  use  (originally  U.S^.^  the  verb- 
stem  is  often  prefixed  to  names  of  garments  and 
fabrics,  with  the  sense  *  washable* :  e.  g.  in  •wash- 
chamois^  'foulardy  -glaci  kid,  -glove,  -gown,  -ribbon, 
'Silk,  -waist. 

In  these  combinations  wash  is  often  written  as  if  a  separate 
adj.     Cf.  Washing  ^/l.  a. 

i98B  Bostjn  (Mass.)  yr;*/.  23  June  6/3  Rural  retreats  where 
she  can  slee[3  ten  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  wear  wash- 
gowns,  and  live  out  of  doors  all  daylong.  igoaEi.iz.  Banks 
Newspaper  Girl  168  He  wore  neckties  of  wash-ribbon — 
which,  though  it  cost  more  per  yard  than  the  ordinary 
ribbon,  I  found  the  ntost  inexpensive  in  the  end — without 
a  bark  of  dissatisfaction.  1914  *Am£lib  Rives'  World's- 
Endxxx^  A  soft  gown  of  white  wash-silk  fell  in  straight  folds 
to  her  feet. 
Washabi'lity.  nonce-wd,  [f.  Washable  :  see 
-ITY,]  The  qualiiy  of  bcinj^  washable. 

Z896  H.  G.  Wells  Wheels  ^  Chanee  ii,  Else  they  \sc. 
drapers]  could  never  have  the  fiith  they  show  in  the.,  wash- 
ability  . .  of  the  goods  they  sell  you. 
Washable  (wj-JabT),  a.  [f.  Wash  v.  +-ABLE.] 
•f"  1.  That  can  be  used  for  washing,   with  which 
one  can  wash.  Obs.  rare~K 

x6a3  WooROEPHE  spared  Hours  of  Soldier  ^4,y  On  dit., 
que  feau  est  nauigable,  henuable  ^  lauadle...^lGn  say., 
that  Water  is  both  nauigable,  drinkable  &  washable. 

2.  That  can  be  washed  without  damage  to  texture 
or  colour. 

xSsx  Blaekw.  Mag.  X.  562  Pocket-handkerchiefs  were 
uite  abandoned, , .  yea,  most  things  washable.  1838  Dickens 
).  Twist  xxxvii,  Like  wasliabie  beaver  hats  thit  improve 
with  rain,  his  nerves  were  rendered  stouter  and  more  vigor- 
ous by  showers  of  tears.  X839  Civil  En^in.  Sf  Arch.  yrnl. 
II.  141/2  Washable  paper  hangings.  1887  Eng.  Illustr. 
Mag.  May  5(6  Everything  was  planned  so  as  to  be  readily 
w.isbabte  and  brushable. 

3.  Exposed  to  the  washing  of  the  waves. 

1878  Kmii.es  RoH.  Diek  v,  44  The  sea  dashes  in  through 
the  washable  roclcs,  and  drives  up  in  clouds  of  vapour  far 
inbnd. 

W^.s-haol,  washailfe,  -hayl :  see  Wassail. 
AVasIiamouth. :  see  Wash-uouth. 
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Wa'Shaway.  Coloniat  [f.  verbal  phr.  to  wash 
away:  see  Wash  v.  15.]  The  removal  by  flood 
of  a  portion  of  a  hillside ;  the  destruction  of  a 
portion  of  railway  or  road  track  by  flood  ;  a  hole 
or  breach  produced  by  the  washing  away  of  soil, 

1893  i^tstm.  Gaz.  7  Mar,  8/3  The  new  railway  also  suf- 
fered severely,  and  traffic  has  been  interfered  with  owing  to 
several  washaways.  J896  Daily  News  18  July  8/5  In  several 
parts  of  the  mountain  where  the  washaways  appear,  the  lode 
can  be  seen  right  down  to  the  present  surface.     1906  Times 
18  Dec.  5/2  A  number  of  washaways  have  taken  place,  and 
a  mail-train  was  derailed. 
Washayl,  obs.  form  of  Wassatl. 
I     Wash-ball.    Now  rare,    [f.  Wash  v."]  A  ball 
,    of  soan>  (sometimes  perfumed  or  medicated)  used 
for  washing  the  bands  and  face,  and  for  shaving. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  xxiv.  \\\.  II.  184  This  Mastich..is 
used  in  sope,  and  wash-bals.  x67a  Newton  in  Phil,  Trans. 
VII.  5102  Let  some  Water,  in  which  a  convenient  quantity 
of  Soap  or  wash. ball  Is  dissolv'd,  be  agitated  into  Froth, 
x6&%Lond.  Gas.  No.  1800/4  James  Norcock.  .sells.. the  true 
and  large  Bolognia  Wash-balls,  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  (1879) 
May  1645,  We  furnish 'd  ourselves  with  wash-balls,  the  best 
being  made  here  [IJoIogna].  1714  [Blanch]  Beaux  Mer- 
chant I.  6  Have  you  brought  my  Riding-Wjiig,  Mr.  Barber, 
and  your  best  Scented  Wash-balls?  1758  Johnson  Idler 
No.  40  P4,  I  remember  awash-ball  that  had  a  quality  truly 
wonderful.  1805  [S.  WestonJ  Weriieria  39  Some  cl.tys  are 
matbled,  and  look  like  wash. balls  ready  made.  1806-7  J- 
Bericsfobd  Miseries  Hum.  Life  xx.  xUi,  Dropping  a  wasli- 
ball  out  of  your  frozen  fingers.  1842  Borrow  Bible  in  Spain 
xiii,  He., forthwitli  produced  two  scented  wash-balls  which 
he  offered  for  sale. 

Wash-basin.   Now  chiefly  ^^.i".  [f.  Washz;.] 

A  wash-hand  basin, 

1813  Examiner  2^  Nov.  739/2  The  wash-bason  [was]  al- 
most filled,  185s  J.  ScoFFEKN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Elem. 
Chem.  431  The. .negro  princes  obtain  English  wash-basins. 
i860  O.W.Holmes  Professor'w,  A  new  nursery,,  .with  Lake 
Superior,  and  Huron.. for  wash-basins  !  1904  S.  E.  White 
Forest  ii,  Dishes,  pails,  wash-basins,  and  other  receptacles. 

Wash-bear.  ?  U,S.  [f.  Wash  v.  ]n  Ger. 
waschbdr,  a  transl.  of  the  zoological  name  Ursus 
lotor  (Linn. ) ;  cf.  Washer  4  b,  washing  bear^ 
Washing///,  a,  5,]  The  racoon, 

1891  Century  Diet. 

Washboard,  [f.  Wash  sh. ;  cf.  G.  waschbrett.\ 

1.  Naiit,  A  board  on  the  side  of  a  boat  to  prevent 
the  sea  breaking  over ;  also,  a  board  on  the  sill  of 
a  lower-deck  port,  for  the  same  purpose. 

174a  WooDROOFE  in  Nanway's  Trav.  (1762)  1. 11.  xvii.  78 
The  largest  boat  was  towed  a-stern,  being  raised  with  wash- 
boards for  that  purpose.  2825  T.  HooK  Sayings  Ser.  11, 
Passion  ^  Princ.  xv.  III.  399  She  shipped  a  heavy  sea, 
which  washed  away  all  the  starboard  bulwarks  and  wash- 
boards. 1888  T.  T.  \^\\Xi9MiCV.  Northumbria  134  The  struc 
tural  points  of  interest  in  this  [ancient]  boat  are  the  *  wash- 
boards '  and  the  wooden  pe^s. 

2.  A  board  round  the  walls  of  a  room  with  its 
edj^e  resting  on  the  floor ;  a  skirting-board,   dial. 

s828~3a  Webster,  Wash-board.  2.  a  board  in  a  room,  next 
to  the  floor,  i860  Geo.  Eliot  Mill  on  Ft.  11.  iii,  To  st.;nd 
looking  out  of  the  study  window  at  the  rain,  and  kicking 
his  foot  against  the  washboard  in  solitude.  x86a  [C.  C, 
R<ibinson]  Dialect  of  Leeds,  Gloss.,  Washboard  (pron. 
weshboard\  the  wainscot. 

3.  fa.  A  fiat  piece  ofwood  fixed  on  an  axiswithin 
the  banel  of  a  washing-machine,  and  made  to 
revolve  so  as  to  agitate  the  clothes  in  the  water. 
Obs,  b.  1/.S.  A  hardwood  board,  wilh  a  fluted 
surface  or  covered  with  corrugated  zinc,  on  which 
washerwomen  rub  clothes  in  washing. 

1799  Hull  Advertiser  29  June  2/2  Washing  machines 
which  move  with  a  pendulum  or  upright  wash-board  in  tlie 
inside.  188a  Howeli.s  in  Longman's  i^Iag.  I.  56  Wherever 
the  piano-forte  penetrates,  lovely  woman  lifts  her  fingers 
from  the  needle,tlie  broom-handle,  and  the  washboard.  190a 
Eliz.  Banks  Newspnper  Girl  158  Clothes  washed  by  her 
own  bands  on  an  American  washboard  in  a  big  wooden  tub. 

Wash  bough,  dial.  [?  Wash  a.   Cf.  Wateb- 

BOUGH.]   (See  quot.  1823.) 
i6ia  T,  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  L  x^.  321  Their  care  is  but 

to  cut  off  the  wash  boughs  of  sin,  but  they  leaue  the  bole, 
and  stumpe  standing.  1823  Moor  Suffolk  Words^  Wash- 
boughs,  the  lower  straggling  branches  of  trees. 

Wash-bowl,   [f.  Wash  t/.] 

1 1.  A  wash-tub.   Obs. 

a  1529  Skelton  Sf>.  Parrot  155  Our  Grekys  ye  walow  in 
the  washbol  Argolicorum.  1585  Hicins  Junius*  Nomencl. 
231/1 /.a<5raw,.. a  washing  tub  or  washbooll.  i6*oGataker 
Mariage  Praier  19  It  is  no  shame  for  ibee,  though  thou 
beesi  wealthy,  to  seeke  her  [a  wife]  at  the  wash-boule.  1673 
'&v.%.  Vk^y.v.k  Reproof  Reh.  Transp.w  So  that  metfainks 
according  to  your  notion,  there  is  nothing  so  patly  emble- 
matical of  Soveraign  Princes,  as  Dufoy  in  his  Tub,  or  a  Pig 
under  awash-bole.  2698  Collikr  Ivtmor.  Stage  v.  §  3.  222 
So  that  if  he  was  resolv  d  to  have  shown  her  thusunpolish'd, 
he  should  have  made  her  keep  Sheep,  or  brought  her  up  at 
the  Wash-Boul. 

2.   A  wash-hand  basin, 

1883  C.  D.  Warner  Roundabout  Joum.  183  The  guest  is 
allowed  a  wash-bowl,  but  no  pitcher.  1888  Q.  ReT.  Jan.  132 
Emerson  alone  took  no  part  in  this  '  storm  in  a  wasli-lwwl ', 
X904  E.  ^^i^fHT Phctnix  ^  Carpet  viii.  157  Jane  fetched  the 
wash-bowl  from  the  sink. 

Wa-shbrew.  dial.    [f.  Wash  sd,  or  v,]    Oat- 
meal boiled  to  a  stiff  jelly. 
i6ao   Markham  Farew.  Husb.  xv.  134  Of  Oatemeale  is 

made  that  meate  whiuhis  called  in  the  West,  Washbrew. 
x6a3  —  Eng.  Housew.  vi.  222  You  shall  not  heare  of  any 
that  euer  did  surfeite  of  this  Wash*brew  or  Flammerie.  1837 


J.  F.  pALMEa  Mrs.  Palmer's  Dial.  Devon.  Dialect  Gloss, 
95  Wash-brew,  flummery ;   oatmeal  boiled  in  water  till  it 

acquires  a  gelatinous  consistence. 

wash-coloured. 'z-  [f.  Washji^.]  Having  the 
appearance  of  a  *  wasii  or  transparent  layer  of  colour. 

1879  E.  y.V^'vuQHT  Animal  Life  ig$  The  fur  [of  chinchilla] 
is  li^ng,  thick,  close,  woolh',  somewhat  crisped, ..greyish 
wash-coloured  above  and  paler  beneath. 

Wash-dirt.  Mining.  [Wash  sb.  or  v.]  Auri- 
ferous soil  or  gravel  lo  be  submitted  to  washing. 

1864  Eliz.  Murray  Ella  Norman  III .  58  Under  the  wash- 
diit  or  stuff,,  tliere  is  always  pipeclay.  2864  J  Rogers  iWw 
Rush  u.  30  A  bucket-full  of  wash-dirt  tried— the  best— Is  of 
its  value  a  sufficient  test.  1877  Raymond  Statist.  Mines  ^ 
Mining  ^-i  Large  piles  of  wash-dirt  are  accumulated  to  be 
washed  in  the  winter.  _  1890  Goldfields  of  Victoria  28  Good 
tin  can  be  obtained,  mixed  with  a  fair  percentage  of  gold  in 
the  dish  of  washdirt. 

Wa  sh-dish.   [f.  Wash  z^  ] 

1.  dial,    c  DisH-WASHEii  3.    [Cf.  F,  lavandiire 

(Cotgr.).] 
_x8as  Jennings  Observ.  Dial.  W.  Eng.,  Wash-dish,  the 
bird  called  wagtail.     186a  Johns  Brit.  Birds  625  Wash-dish 
and  Washerwoman,  tlie  Pied  Wagtail.    1867  Rock  jfini  an' 
Nellcxxv,  'Twas  a  wash-dish. 

2.  A  wash-hand  basin.  ?  C/.S, 

1839  Mrs.  Kirkland  Ntw  Home  iv.  26  After  the  *  wash 
dish  '  had  been  used  in  turn,  and  various  handkerchiefs  had 
performed,  .the  part  of  towels. 

Wash-drawing,    [f.  Wash  sb,  or  v.]    The 

method  of  water-colour  drawing  in  which  washes 
of  colour  are  extensively  used  ;  a  picture  produced 
by  this  method, 

1889  J.  "Pekkell  Pen  Drawing  305,  I  have  heard  from 
them  more  expressions  of  pleasure  in  a  pen  drawing.. than 
I  have  ever  heard  given  to  a  pencil  or  a  wash  drawing. 
X892  Photogr.  Ann.  HI.  p.  ccliii,  Photographs  from  Nature, 
VVa.sh  Drawings,  Paintings,  &c.  1894  C.  G.  Harper  Hand' 
bk.  Drawing  12X  Wash  drawings  for  reproduction  by  half- 
tone process  should  be  made  upon  smooth  or  finely  grained 
cardboards.  j^$Athenxum  9  Dec.  806/3  In  thb.. Ludlow 
Castle,  .the  real  science  of  wash-drawing  is  shown, 

Washe,  obs,  form  of  Watch. 

"Washeall,  rare  obs.  f.  WASSAit. 

Washed  (w^Jt) ,  ///.  a,    [f.  Wash  v.  +  -ed  i,] 

1.  Cleansed  by  rubbing  in  water  or  other  liquid ; 
also,  moistened  or  drenched  with  water. 

1557  North  Guevara's  Diall  Pr.  iv.  vii.  (1568)  lasb,  A 
paire  of  washed  or  perfume  gloues.  1386  Whitney  CA«« 
Emblems  136  With  'lowell  faire,  to  wipe  tlieire  washed 
bands.  1605  Shaks.  Learx.  i.  271  The  Jewels  of  our  Father, 
with  wa^ih'd  eies  Cordelia  leaues  you.  x6ao  Markham 
Fnrew.  Husb.  xiii.  104  Now  it  is  not  amisse  that  I  speake 
here  a  word  or  two  of  washt  corne,  or  the  washing  of  come. 
1705  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4184/4,  302  Bags  of Clothwash'd  and 
unwashd  Spanish  Felt  WooU.  i8ia  Byron  Ch.  Har,  i.  Ixix, 
Then  thy  spruce  citizen,  wash'd  artisan,  And  smug  appren- 
tice gulp  their  weekly  air.  1864  T.  S.  Williams  &  Simmon[>s 
Engl-  Commere.  Corresp.  ty^,  is.  6d.  pr.  lb.  for  washed 
Merino  free  from  burr. 

b.  Treated  with  water  or  other  liquid  so  as  to 
remove  impurities  or  soluble  matter,  to  separate 
heavier  from  lighter  parts,  etc, 

€  IS75  Perf.  Bk.  Kepinge  Sparhawkes  (1886)  9  This,  .will 
make  more  synues  then  all  the  scourings  or  washed  meates 
that  are  used,  1600  Surflkt  Country  Larm  v.  xxi.  yai 
Washed  bread  is  a  meate  very  pro6table  for  the  health,. 
bicause  the  washing  of  it  doth  wholie  take  away  the  heaut- 
nes  and  clammines  belonging  vnto  the  earthie  parts  thereof. 
I7a9  Woodward  Fossils  1.  1.  169  This  last  the  People  who 
gather  it  here,  call  Wash'd-Amber,  71785  Imison^^A.  Arts 
(1796)  11.  68  Adding  about  one  part  of  washed  whiting  to 
three  parts  of  carmine.  1610  J.  gkw.es  Agrie.  Durham  ^9 
note.  This  is  not  clean  or  washed  ore;  but  ore  mixed  with 
other  substances  that  could  not  be  separated  in  washing. 
1849  Pebeira  Elem.  Mat.  Mfd.  (ed.  31  I.  344  When  thus 
purified,  it  is  called  washed  sulphur  {sulphur  lotum  vel  de* 
puratum).  1884  F.  J ,  Britten  Watch^Clockm.  loi  Washed 
or  double-washed  Emery. 

t  C.  Of  coin  :  Sweated.  Obs, 

171 1  J.  ToNSON  Waller's  Poems  A  3,  Clipt  and  washt  money 
goes  about,  when  the  entire  and  weighty  lies  hoarded  up. 

d.  Covered  with  a  coating  of  precious  metal. 
177«  Lond.  Chron.  21-24  Mar.  288/3  ''  appeared  there  was 

but  four  shillings  out  of  the  guinea  and  half  [of  silver)  good, 
the  rest  being  only  a  washed  metal.  1776  Vennsylv.  Even. 
Post  25  May  264/2  An  olive  coloured  short  fustian  coat, 
with,  .silver  washed  buttons. 

e.  Of  a  water-colour  or  monochrome  drawing  ; 
Having  the  tints  produced  by  colour  laid  on  \xk 
*  washes  *, 

1770  E'xhib.  R,  Acad.  19  The  Resurrection,.. a  washed 
drawing.  1784  J.  Barrv  Lect.  Art  lit.  (1848)  133  Raphael's 
washed  drawing  of  the  Calumny  of  .Apelles.  1884  Linton 
Wood-Engraving  50  A  '  washed  drawmg  *  is  one  in  which 
shadows,  broad  tints,,  .(indeed  all  masses  of  colour,)  are 
washed  in  broadly  with  a  brush  in  sepia  or  India  ink. 

f.  Of  stocky  or  sale  of  stock :  see  quot.  and 
Wash  v.  19  b. 

1888-9  New  York  Produce  Exch.  Rep.  265  (Cent)  Washed 
or  fictitious  sales  are  positively  forbidden. 

t  S'Jig-  Of  language:  ?Refined,  elegant.  (?  after 
L.  laulus.)   Obs. 

«6a8  Fkltham  Resolves  \.  xx.  67,  I  know,  God  hath  chosen 
by  weake  things,  to  confound  the  wise:  yet  1  See  not  but 
in  all  times,  a  washed  Language  hath  much  preuailcd. 
fh.   iVashed  leather  —  Wash- leather.  Obs. 

1694  MoTTKux  Rabelais  iv.  xxxii,  Wash'd -Leather  Boots 
[botines  de  cordouan]. 

2.  Washed  out.  Of  a  fabric,  dye.  etc.  :  That 
has  faded,  or  lost  freshness,  in  the  wash. 


WASHEL. 

1837  J.  MoRiER  A6t-l  Allniitt  .w.  117  The  threadbare 
carpets,  ihe  washed-out  curtains.  1851  Mayhew  Loiid. 
LeUtour  I.  3421  Habited  in  a  waihed-oul-blue  French  kind 
of  pinafore.  1875  Towett  Piaio  {ed.  2)  III.  51  The  shabby 
wabhed-out  look  of  any  colour  which  has  not  been  dyed  in 
this  way, 

b.  Jig'.  Lacking  in  colour,  animation,  etc, 

1850  Smedlkv  F.  Fairl^gk  i,  A  complexion  and  general 
appearance  only  to  be  described  by  the  term  *  washed  out '. 
186a  Trollope  t^r/^y  Z^,  xii,  There  was.. none  of  that  lanky, 
washed-out  appearance  which  .^orrow  and  trouble  so  often 
give  to  females.  1865  W.  Cobv  Lett.  ^  JmU.  (1S07)  166 
They  are  a  washed-out  lot ;  but  they  laugh,  1885  Huxley 
in  Life  {ifjoo)  il.  vi.  95, 1  am  better.. but  curiously  weak  and 
washed  out. 

tWa'Shel.  Obs.  In4wa8s(c)hele.  [f.  Wash 
V. :  see  -el.  ]  a.  A  bath.  b.  A  vessel  for  washing. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  11033  pere  besyde,  yn  a 
pap  Was  a  wasshyng,  at  an  bote  baj? ;  '  Termes '  men  calle 
pat  watyr  wasshele,  For  many  one  had  l^erat  here  hele. 
^  '375  Joseph  A  rim.  288  penne  comen  two  Angeles..  O^ur 
Tweyne  aftur  hem  with  cruetes  sone,  and  wasscheles  wi^ 
haly  water  with  hem  bei  brou^ten. 

Washen  (w^fn),  ///.  a.  anh.  and  dial 
[sir.  pa.  pple.  of  Wash  v.'\  Washed.  Also  with 
adv.  prefixed,  as  dean-^  ill-,  new-^  well-ivashen, 

148^  Cath.  AngL^isfi  Weschyn,  htus.  i5«5-34  Fitzherb. 
Huso.  §  122  Laye  a  clene  washen  shete  vppon  the  stole, 
«594  A.  Hume  Poems  etc.  (S.T.  S.)  loi  Til  eit  meat  with 
we-schen  or  vnweschen  hands.  ^  x^x-j  Extracts  Aberd,  Reg, 
(1848)  II.  350  With  goode  bedding,  weele  washine  and  weele 
smellit  naprie.  1637  Rutherford  Let.  to  Ld.  Craighall 
10  Aug.,  Some  ill-washen  and  foul  distinctions.  i8(&  H. 
Law  Beacotts  of  Bible  (1869)  89  The  washen  swine  returning 
to  the  mire.  1870  Bryant  Iliad  i.  563  With  washen  hands 
They  took  the  salted  meal.  1879  Butcher  &  Lang  Odyss. 
VI.  64.  94  These  are  always  eager  for  new-washen  garments 
wherein  to  go  to  the  dances. 

t  b.  washen  leather  =  Wash-leather.  Obs, 

Cf.  washed  leather^  Washed  i  h. 

c  i^zsVork  Memo.  Bk,  (SurleesJ  I.  65  Fora  dossan  wesshyn 
leddyr. 

Washer  (w9'j3j),  sbA  Forms  :  4  V  wasohere, 
5-6  wasaher  (5  wasscher,  6  waysher),  6  Sc. 
woschear,  veschiar,  7  Sc.  wascher,  6-  washer. 
[f.  Wash  e/. -h-ERl. 

An  OE.  tvgscere  is  given  by  Sweet  A.  S.  Diet.,  but  no 
example  has  been  found,  though  the  existence  of  the  word 
is  probable:  cf.  Washester.] 

1.  One  who  washes. 

«45o->53<»  ^fyf*"-  our  Ladye  \\\.  306  Mediatrix,  Menesse 
of  men,  and  wassher  of  synnes.  X57J  Hui.oet  (ed.  Higins), 
Washer,  lotor.  1706  Bavnakd  m  Sir  J.  Floyer  Hot  if  Cold 
Bailu  II.  263  No  .Men  live  so  long  and  healthful,  as  the 
Washers  and  Dablers  in  Cold  Water,  vfit^z  H.  Brooke 
Foolo/Qual.  (1809)  IV.  55  The  lowliness  of  a  washer  of 
feet.  lyfa  G.  White  SelbonUy  To  Barrington  8  Oct., 
Common  house-sparrows ..  are  great  washers.  1886  Dai/y 
Neivs  16  Sept,  8/5  Good  Laundrymaid  Wanted  in  a  private 
house.  Must  be  a  good  washer  and  ironer.  1909  Daily 
CkroK.  24  Mar.  4/6  In  these  da>-s  when  washing  is  made 
either  a  fad  or  a  religion,  according  to  the  temperament  of 
the  washer. 

+  2.   One  who  sweats  coin.    See  Wash  v.  8.   Obs, 

[14x4  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  35  2  Les  lavours,  tonsours,  & 
contrefaitours  del  monie  de  la  Terre.J  CX440  Jacob's  \Vell 
19  And  we  denounce  acurscd  alle  makeres  offals  monye,  & 
cfypperes,  and  wasscherys.  1534  Act  26  Hen.  V/ll  c.  6  8  6 
There  to  cause  all  suche  counterfaytors,  washers,  clyppers 
of  money.. to  be  indyted.  1771  Encycl.  Brit,  III.  256/1 
Clippers  and  washers  of  coin. 

3,  One  whose  occupation  or  profession  is  the 
cleansing  of  materials,  vessels,  etc. 

1515  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  V.  20  Ane  fynour, 
weschear,  and  meltar  of  gold,  [a  15*9- :  see  Dish-washer  i.] 
i6st  Elsing  Lords'  Deb.  (Camden)  34  Shewes  the  washing 
bjr  them  [the  silk-throwstersj,  who  washed  away  the  gum. 
Then  the  dyer  was  foundc  out  to  add  that  to  the  weight 
what  the  washers  had  taken  away,  which  the  washer  couTde 
not  doc.  1807  E.  S.  Waring  Tour  Sheeraz  21  A  Moordu- 
Sho  (a  washer  of  dead  bodies).  1844  M.  T.  Asmar  Mem. 
Bahyl.  P'cess  II.  176  '  Wherefore,'  said  the  washer  of  skins, 
*  thou  seest,  a  marvellous  change  was  wrought  in  me  '. 

+  b.  A  person  employed  to  wash  and  *  get  up  ' 
household  linen,  a  launderer  or  laundress,  Obs, 

l«o  Palsgr.  287/1  Wassher  of  gownes,  relaueur.  1557 
Order  of  Hos^i tolls  G  ij,  Vow  shall  geue  diligent  heede  that 
the  said  Washers  and  Nurses  of  this  How^e  be  alwaies  well 
occupied.  1998  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  i.  ii.  5  One  Mistris 
Quickly;  which  is  in  the  manner  of  his  Nurse;.. or  his 
Laundry;  his  Washer,  and  his  Ringer.  t6ao  Miduleton 
Chaste  Maid  ii.  ii,  Two  of  my  wife's  foul  smocks  going  tu 
the  washers.  1641  St.  Mary  le  Boiv  (Durham)  Par.  Keg., 
Margaretl  the  washer  bur.  15  May.  173a  Fielding  Covent 
GarO^  frag.  I,  ix.  Thus  burning  from  the  fire,  the  washer 
lifts  The  red-hot  iron  to  make  smooth  her  shifts.  1775  S.  J. 
Pbatt  Liberal  O^in.  Ixxii.  (1783)  III.  34  A  girl  in  Hodge- 
lane,  who  owed  some  three  or  four  pound  to  her  washer. 
o.  One  who  washes  sheep  before  shearing. 

KM  in  Archxologia  XXV.  437  Item  p^  to  Barnaby  Bryse 
..lor  castyng  inne  >•«  shepc  to  y«  wayshers  viijd.  x6ia 
Skuttletuorths'  Ace.  (Cheiham  Soc.)  200  To  the  washers  of 
the  sheepe,  vj<.  1641  Best  Fa>m.  Bks.  (Surtees)  18  One 
good  washer  will,. wash  sixe  score  or  sixe  score  and  tennc 
[sheepj  in  a  dav.  i8a7  Hone  Everyday  Bk.  II.  788  The 
rude  grasp  of  the  relentless  washer. 

d.  One  who  washes  (ore,  alluvial  soil,  etc)  as 
a  mining  operation. 

«SJ«-»  [see  BuDDLE  sb.^\.  1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  21a 
These  wasshers  (at  the  gold  mines]  for  the  moste  parte,  arc 
the  Indian  women.  1609  in  Cochran-Patrick  Early  Rec, 
Mining  Scot.  (1878)  143  Waschcrs  with  the  seiff.  Ibid,^ 
Dressaris  and  wascheris  with  the  buddill,  wascheris  with  the 
cauvefc  S747  H006ON  Miner's  Did.  Nab,  And  the  washer 
always  keeps  a  I.ay  of  this  over  the  Bottom  of  the  Seivc. 
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1840  Lever  Coti  Crvgan  xxii,  Others  rarely  rise  above  the 
rank  of  mere  '  washers  ' — men  employed  to  sift  the . .  deposits 
of  the_ rivers  in  which  the  chief  product  is  gold-dust.  1870 
J.  O.  Tucker  Mxte  40  A  thousand  washers  in  their  rude 
array  Bend  to  a  toil  and  none  superior  knew. 

e.  One  who  is  employed  in  a  stable-yard,  cab 
or  omnibus  depot,  etc.,  to  wash  down  the  vehicles 
after  use. 

1868  Daily  News  8  Sept.,  Besides  the  yard  money. .we 
must  give  the  horsekeeper  at  least  3d.,  the  washer  zd.  1884 
Batk  Jrnl.  26  July  7/3  On  returning  to  the  yard  at  night  he 
has  to  stump  up ..  a  tip ..  of  three  pence  to  the  washer. 

f.  with  advs. 

1859  J^*  CoRNWALLis  Pa}iorttiiia  New  World  I.  323 
Wanted,  a  Washer-up. —Victoria  Dining-rooms.  1881  M. 
V.^\tiO\.o%  Engine  Driving  Life  132  Another  gang  of  men 
knowti  as  ivaslurs-out^  set  to  and  clean  the  boiler  out.  1906 
A.  U.  'iOTioPoet.  Wks.  etc.,  Remin.  vii.  68  My  duties  were 
to  be  what  is  called  a  Svasher-off'  to  a  tile-moulder. 

4.  a.  A  popular  name  of  the  ^Yagtail,  Motacilla 
lugubris.  Cf.  Wash-dish  1,  Dish-washee  3,  and 
Washerwoman  2. 

c  1315  Glass.  IV.  cie  Bibbem:  in  Wright  Voc.  165  La  vanele 
e  le  pounzot  (glossedn.  wype  and  wasthere  [?  rcarf  waschere]). 
1556  WiTHALS  Diet.  (1562)  5/1  A  waglaile,  wassher.  .«;o<<i. 
cilia.  Ii57S-:see Dish-washer 3.1  i668Charleton6>«ou/<u/. 
90  Motacilla.. l\i^  washer,  or  water-wagtail.  1797  Bewick 
Bnt.  Birds  L  187  notify  They  are  sometimes  called  Washers, 
from  their  peculiar  motion.  1885  Swainson  /Vot'.  Names 
Birds  44  Pied  Wagtail . .  Moll  washer. 

b.  A  name  of  the  Racoon.  Cf.  Wash-beak, 
Washing-bear  (Washing  ppl.  a.  3). 

[i8s8  Baihd  Cycl.  Nat.  .'id.  (i860)  569/2  The  racoon,  Pro- 
cyoH  lotar,  is  a  native  of  America.. .  Its  specific  name,  lotor 
[washer),  is  derived  from  its  habit  of  plunging  its  dry  food 
into  water  before  eating  it.]  1891  Century  Diet. ;  and  in 
other  recent  Diets. 

5.  An  apparatus  for  washing  ;  a  washing-machine 
used  in  various  industries. 

1808  L  C.  CuRWEN  Econ.  p'eeding  Stock  33  The  washer 
being  removed  by  the  crane,  to  the  place  where  the  dirty 
potatoes  are  laid,  i860  R.  Hint  lire's  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  5) 
HI.  977  The  small  coal  resulting  from  the  washer.,  is 
delivered  into  a  common  pit  placed  under  the  washers. 
1875  Eiuycl  Brit.  III.  816/2  (Bleaching)  The  continuous 
washer.,  patented  in  1852,  is  deserving  of  notice  as  a  simple 
and  efficient  washing-machine.  1877  Rav.mond  Statist, 
.Mines  ff  .Mining  389  The  cement  Sliver  is  washed  in  a 
washer  invented  by  Professor  Pearce. 

b.  A  machine  in  which  the  rags  used  in  paper- 
making  are  worked  to  wash  and  open  their  fibres. 

i8»5  J.  Nicholson  Ofer.  Meek.  366  The  paper-mill  con. 
sists  of  a  water-wheel, . .  connected  with . .  wheels,  so  arranged 
as  to  cause  the  cylinder  in  the  washer,  and  the  one  in  the 
beating  engine, ..to  make  from  120  to  150  revolutions  per 
minute.  1839  Uke  Diet.  A  rts  926  There  is  another  [engine], 
..called  the  washer,  in  which  the  rags  arc  first  worked 
coarsely  with  a  stream  of  water. 

c.  An  apparatus  for  cleansing  coal-gas. 

1853  S.  Hughes  Gas-works  134  Of  the  washer  and  con- 
denser  for  separating  the  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor.  1883 
Chatnb.  yrtu.  :i6-j  Tne  resulting  gas  is  led  off  to  a  washer, 
and  thence  to  a  gasholder. 

d.  A  machine  for  washing  domestic  linen. 

1884  Health  Exiiib.  Catal.  116/2  Seven  of  Greenall's 
Steam  Washers,  different  sizes,  for  domestic  use.  Clothes 
are  washed  by  steam.  1894  Eliz.  Banks  Cam/.  Curiosity 
190  She  carefully  measured  the  amount  of  soda  that  was  put 
into  the  washers.  1908  Daily  Chron.  19  Feb.  9/6  Washer 
(40'Shirt  hand)  by  Whitaker. 

e.  An  apparatus  for  washing  photographic 
plates  or  prints. 

1891  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  IV.  97  The  prints  on  being 
taken  out  of  the  washer  are  well  sponged . .  before  drying. 

+  6.  An  instrument  or  tool  used  for  sprinkling  or 
cleansing,  a.  A  smith's  tool :  see  quots.  b.  ?  A 
sponge  for  cleansing  the  bore  of  a  gun.  Obs.  \ 

a.  1677  Mo.\ON^/<-(rA.  ^j-frc.i.  loWith  your  Wa_sherdipt 
in  Water  damp  the  outside  of  the  Fire  to  keep  the  Heat  in. 
1688  Holme  A  rmoury  111.  321/1  Smiths  Tools. .  .The  Washer, 
is  a  Bundle  of  Rushes .. with  an  Iron  Stail  to  it;  with  this 
Water  is  sprinkled  out  of  the  Trough  into  the  Fire  to  make  , 
it  burn  the  hotter, 

b.  1708  [see  Scourer*  5]. 

7.  a.  A  cock  or  outlet  valve  of  a  water-supply- 
ing pipe.  b.  The  outlet  valve  of  a  basin,  cistern, 
etc  to  which  the  waste-pipe  is  attached. 

159*  Hakisgton  Anat.  Metam.  Ajax  Liij  b,  To  which 
Pipe  you  must  haue  a  Cocke  or  a  washer  to  yeeld  water 
with  some  pretie  strength,  when  you  would  let  it  in.     1711 
J._  James  tr.  Le  Blonds  Gardening  199  If  it  be  a  Four-inch 
Pipe,  you  should  give  it  a  Washer  and  Opening  of  six  Inches 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Reserver.     Ibid.  211  To  empty  the 
Bason  entirely. .,  which  is  done  by  means  of  a  Washer,  and    ' 
a  Waste.Pipe  at  the  Bottom  of  it.     171S  Lend.  Caz.  No. 
5493/3  Brass  Cocks,  Washers,  &c.  of  all  Sizes.    1859  Gwilt    I 
Arc/lit.    (ed.  4)   Add.  to  Gloss.,   IFaslier, .  .the  perforated    1 
metal  plate  of  a  sink  or  drain,  which  can  Ije  removed  for    i 
letting  off  the  waste  water.    iSjs  K.sicht  Diet.  Hfeek.  s.v.,    i 
Washer  3.  b.    A  street-washer  or  pavcment-pIug,  where  a 
hose  may  be  attached  to  water  the  street,  pavement,  or 
urban  garden. 

1 8.  Some  kind  of  cloth.  Obs. 

1613  J.  May  Deel.  Estate  Clothing  v.  32  There  haue  some 
merchants  caused  counterfeit  Deuonshire  kersies  to  bee  made 
in  Yorkshire  out  of  washers  or  halfethicks.  x6a7  Treasurer's 
Almanaekeici.i)  B8b,  [Listof  Woollencloths.]  Washers 
of  Lancashire. 

9.  Comb.,  as  (sense  3  b)  washer-girl,  -maiden ; 
(senses)  washer-cloth;  also  Washerman,  Washui- 

WOMAN. 

i8j«  Henley  Life  ff  Dea-'h  x\x.  Bk.  Verses  (1888)  g2  The 
prett  y  washer-niaidcn,  She  wa-^hcs  on  always  !     1887  Matieh. 


WASHERWOMAN. 

Exhib.  Catal.  63  Cotton  Alanufacturers'  Roller,  Clearer, 
Washer,  and  Sizing  Cloth.  Ibid.^  Washer  Cloth  for  Mill 
Furnishing.  1907  Jean  Webster  Jerry  Junior  ii.  22  The 
washer-girls  wore  dresses  in  the  gayest  of  peasant  clothes. 

Washer  (wg-Jaj),  sb:^  Also  4  whasher,  6 
wassher,  8  wisher.  [Of  doubtful  origin ;  usually 
assumed  to  be  a  use  of  prec,  but  the  development 
of  meaning  has  not  been  accounted  for.]  A  per- 
forated annular  disc  or  flattened  ring  of  metal, 
leather,  or  other  material  placed  between  two 
surfaces  subject  to  rotative  friction,  to  relieve 
friction  and  prevent  lateral  motion  and  unsteadiness. 
1346 -4 i;c.  Exch.  K.  R.  4,10/17  m.  2  De..v  Cheyncs  pro 
barria]  continentibus  L.  Linches,  v.  paribus  tenellarum,  ij. 
Whashers  [etc.].  1544  in  Lett.  <S-  Papers  Hen.  VIU,  XIX. 
I.  14S  Spare  wheles  for  small  ordynaunce  12  pair,  lynce- 
pynnes,  wasshers,  [etc.].  1611  Flokio,  Cerchio  di  ferro,  an 
iron  hoope,  amongst  gunners  called  a  washer,  which  serues 
to  keepe  the  iron  pin  at  the  end  of  the  axeltree  from  wearing 
the  naue.  i68a  [see  Linch-pin].  1704-26  Diet.  Rust.  s.v. 
Cart,  The  It^as/ters,  being  the  Rings  on  the  ends  of  the 
Axle-tree.  1^5  tr.  Guiilet's  Gentl,  Diet.  11.  s.v.  Nave^  It 
has  likewise  in  each  end  of  the  hole,  through  which  the  end 
of  the  Axletree  goes,  a  ring  of  iron  called  the  wisher,  which 
saves  the  hole  of  the  nave  from  wearing  too  big.  1795  Her- 
scHEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXV.  371  It  is  keyed  fast  at  C ; 
with  proper  washers  between  the  joints  to  allow  of  a  very 
smooth  motion.  1805  R.  W.  Dickson  Pract.  Agric.  I.  Plate 
xii,  Every  tooth  screws  through  a  double  frame  separated 
by  iron  washers  for  greater  steadiness.  1847  Brandon  Anal. 
Goth.  Archit.  102  The  closing  ring  or  door  latch,  .[consists 
of]  the  flat  plate  or  washer,  fixed  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
door ;  the  handle  or  ring ;  and  the  spindle.  187a  O.  W. 
Holmes /'(Tf/  i,  A  washer ..  makes  a  loose  screw  fit.  1876 
Blackmore  Cripps  xxvi.  The  vast  diversity  of  wheels,  as 
well  as  their  many  caprices  of  wagging,  according  to  the 
state  of  their  washers. 

b.  An  annular  disc  of  leather,  rubber,  or  other 
material  placed  between  the  flanges  of  abutting 
water-pipes,  beneath  the  plunger  of  a  screw-down 
water-tap,  etc.  to  prevent  leakage. 

1850  Ogilvie  S.V.,  Washers  of  leather  or  pasteboard  are 
also  used  to  render  screw  and  other  junctions  air-tight  or 
water-tight.  1908  CasselCs  Handyman's  Enquire  Within 
(ed.  P.  N.  Hasluck)  492/2  In  the  case  of  ordinary  household 
water  taps,  .they  should  be  taken  to  pieces  and  new  leather 
washers.. fitted  and  fixed  on  to  the  jumpers. 

I        C.  A  bearing-plate  of  iron  placed  under  the  nut 

■    of  a  bolt  or  tie-rod. 

I  i8ai  R.  Stevenson  in  Edin.  Phtlos.  Jrnl.  V.  246  The  under 
ends  of  these  perpendicular  rods.. are  attached,  .with  screw- 
nuts,  resting  upon  corresponding  washers,  or  plates  of  iron. 
i8w  [see  tie-rod.  Tie-  3].  _  1859  Gwilt  Archit.  (ed.  4)  Add. 

i    toGloss.,  Washer.,^  flat  piece  ofiron,  or  other  metal,  pierced 
with  a  hole  for  the  passage  of  a  screw,  between  whose  nut 
and  the  timber  it  is  placed.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Wall- 
ivasher,  a  large  plate  at  the  end  of  a  tie-rod  to  extend  the 
external  bearing. 
d.   Comb, 
1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  etc  1027  Its  other  face .. receives  the 
flat  nng  jr. ,  in  four  notches  corresponding  to  the  four  pro- 
jections of  the  washer-ring.     1849  J-  Glynn  Constr.  Cranes 
108  The  strong  cast-iron  cross . .  lays  hold  of  the  masonry  by 
means  of  the  holding-down  bolts  and  washer-plates. 
Hence  Wa'Slierlesa  ^,,  without  a  washer. 
X908  CasselCs  Handyman*s  Enquire  Within  (ed,  P.  N» 
Hasluck)  493/1  Washerless  Water-tap  (Lord  Kelvin's). 
Wa'sher,  v.  [f.  Washer  ^^.2]  trans.  To  fur- 
nish with  a  washer.     Hence  Wa'shered  ///.  a, 

1869  Blackmore  Loma  D.  Ixx,  I  had  worked  myself  up, . . 
growing  hot  like  an  ill-washered  wheel  revolving,  though  I 
start  with  a  cool  axle.  1873  Eliz.  Phelps  Trotty's  Wedding 
Tour  215,  I  must  have  the  buggy  washered.  z886  Set. 
Amer.  n  Sept.  160/3  He  washered  the  knobs  of  the  doors 
that  had  a  rattling  pfay  whenever  handled. 

Wa-Bheress.  rare~°,   [f.  Washer  j^.i  + -ess.] 
A  female  washer. 
1648  Hexham  ii,  Een  Wasschersse uyt de lo0ge,^Vfa&\Mt, 

esse  out  of  the  lees. 

Wa'sherman.  [f.  Washer  jj5.1-i-Man  sb."] 
A  man  whose  occupation  is  the  washing  of  clothes. 

Chiefly  designating  the  Chinese  laundryman  of  the  U.S. 
and  the  A.siatic  native  washer  of  clothes. 

i7"5  J-  Stevens  Hist.  Persia  77  His  Beauty  and  Wealth 
made  the  Washerman  sensible  that  the  Parents  must  be 
great.  1743  Bulkeley  &  Cummins  Voy.  S.  Seas  126  William 
Callicutt,  Washerman.  1810  1".  Williamson  E.  hui.  Vade 
Mecntn  1.  244  The  Doby^  or  washerman,  is  also  exclusively 
a  domestic,  washing  for  only  one  family.  1874  L.  J.  Trotter 
Hist.  India  Introd.  lo  Each  village  kept,  .its  own.. school- 
master,  washerman,  goldsmith,  [etc.].  1888  liRVCE  Amer, 
Commxv.  III.  IV.  txxxi.  71  One  trade,  however,  the  Chinese 
are  permitted  to  follow,  and  have  now  almost  monopolizedi 
that  of  \v;tshermen. 

Washer-wife.  Sc.  [f.  Washer  j^.i  +  Wife, 
Cf.  G.  wdscherweib,']     A  washerwoman, 

tSoo  Monthly  Mag.  Apr.  238/2  In  Scotland,  the  word 
Hnens  Is  often  used  for  Hnen.  For  example,  *  carry  my  linens 
to  the  washer- wife  '.  1910  N.  Munro  Fancy  Farm  xi.  The 
word  itself[j^.  gossip]  is  noble  in  its  origin,  for  all  its  Wiisher- 
wife  associations. 

Washerwoman,  [f.  Washer j^.i  +  Woman, 

Cf,  (j.  was c/icff rati. '\ 

1.  A  woman  whose  occupation  is  the  washing  of 
dirty  linen ;  one  who  takes  in  wasliiiig. 

163J  Sherwood,  A  washer  woman,  l<iuandiere,  huandtere, 
1674  R.  Godfrey  InJ.  iff  Ab.  Physick  151  A  Poor  Washer- 
woman. 1757  Foote  Author  ^.  Wks.  1799  1. 133  Mrs.  Suds, 
your  washer-woman.  1799  Southey  Lmie  Elegies  i.  25  No 
wa-sherwoman's  filthy  hand  shall  e'er.  Sweet  pocket-hand- 
kerchief 1  thy  worth  profane.  x8xi  Regnl,  9f  Orders  Army 
169  Servants,  .and  Washer-women  for  each  Troop.  1837 
Dickens  Ptckiv.  xxxlv,  Mrs.  Bardell.. looked  out  his  lincu 
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lor  tbe  washerwoman  when  it  went  abroad.  1848  Thackeray 
foM.  Fair  xxxvii,  I'he  pertinacity  with  which  the  washer- 
woman..  brought ..  her  bills  week  after  week.  1877  Tenny- 
son Harold  iv.  lii^First  Thane.  Down  withWilliam  !  Third 
Than*,  The  washerwoman's  brat  I 

b.  ll'ask€rwonian*s  Jifigcrs,  handy  a  condition 
of  the  hands,  characteristic  of  cholera,  resembling 
the  wTinkling  of  the  skin  produced  in  the  hands  of 
washerwomen  by  the  action  of  soap  and  soda. 
lyaskenvontan^s  itchy  scaii,  a  form  of  eczema  inci- 
dent to  the  hands  of  washerwomen. 

1844  HoBLYN  Did.  Med.j  Washerwoman's  Scall,  Psoriasis 
hOorum.  1894  Go\:\m lllusir.  Dict.Mfd.,  U'ashfnvof/iaHS 
Hand:  See  Cholera-hand.  Wasfur-womans  Itch  or  Scail. 
1898  P.  Manson  7>w/.  Diseases  \\.  60  As  in  cholera,  the 
serous  drain  may  lead  to.,  pinched  features,  washerwoman's 
fingers. 

2.  =  Washes  sb^  4  a. 

1817  Stephens  in  Shaivs  Gen.  Zool  X.  11.  546  The  Water- 
wagtail,  or  as  it  is  called  in  many  parts  Dish-washer,  or 
Washerwoman.  1831  [sec  Dish-washf,r).  i86a  Johns  Brit. 
Birds  Haunts  x^x  TTiepopular  name  Washerwoman  belongs 
to  the  whole  family  {of  wagtails]. 

Washery  (w9-|3ri).  [f.  Wash  v.  +  -ert.]  A 
place  at  which  the  washing  of  coal,  ore,  wool,  etc. 
is  carried  on. 

i8osC«7/«/«*iM(Ohio)  Dispatckt  May7/6.\mostdisasirous 
fire  broke  out. .at  the  Coke  plant.  The  destruction  of  the 
washcry  and  machinery  was  complete.  1898  Daily  Ne^vs  2 
Dec  3/2  Quantities  offish  are  caught,  and  sent  to  the  gold 
washeries.  1907  Clapham  IVoollen  <V  ll^orsted  Ind.  vi.  246 
Some  washing  of  both  combing  and  carding  wools  is  done  in 
separate  *  washeries '. 

t  Wa'shester.  Obs,  [f.  Wash  z/. +  -aTER.] 
A  female  washer  (of  linen),  a  washerwoman : 
in  OE,  also  applied  to  a  man, 

^900  WitRFERTH  Gregory's  Dial,  in.  viii.  191  lobinus,  se 
waes  min  waescestre  [L. /"«//(?].  Ibid.  iv.  xii.  276  Se  maesse- 
preost . .  waes  lufijende  his  wxscestran  [L.  presbyterani\  swa 
swa  his  a^ne  swuster.  c  laoo  Triu.  Coll.  Horn.  57  Quod 
tnelins  paiefiicit  exemplar  lotricum^  and  )»isusdo3  to  under- 
stonden  ^  forbisne  of  t^e  wasshestren. 

t  "Wash  ground.  Obs*  [Wash  j^.  or  z?.]  ?A 
drying-ground. 

1714  Lond.  Gas.  No.  5272/8  One  Acre  and  a  half  of  Wash 
ground  in  Crucifix-lane  in  Southwark.  1714  /bid.  No.  6247/2 
An  Estate,  consisting  of  Garden* Grounds,  Wash- Grounds, 
..and  Houses. 

Wa'Sh-hand,  a.  Tn  8  wasli-hands.  [f.  Wash 
V.  Cf.  F.  j- /avemaift{s  sb.,  wash-hand  stand, 
wash-hand  basin,]  Intended  for  use  in  washing  the 
hands.  Only  in  certain  combinations  (sometimes 
hyphened  or  written  continuously  as  single  words). 
a.  Wash-haftd  basing  a  basin  for  washing  the 
hands,  b.  Wash-hand  stand,  a  piece  of  furniture 
for  holding  the  wash-hand  basin,  ewer,  soap-dish, 
etc.  C.  IVash-kand  tabic,  a  table  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  wash-hand  stand. 

a.  1759  Piiit'  Trans.  LI.  284  There  was  a  small  stand 
with  a  wash-hands  basin  on  it.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxxvi. 
He.  .ordered  lights  and  a  wa--«h-hand  basin  and  towel.  _  1878 
Browning  Poets  Croisic  cxi,  Reach  The  wash  hand-basin  for 
admirers  1 

Comb.  1871  A.  Meadows  Man.  Midwifery  (cd.  2)  89  A 
large  wash-hand  basinfull  of  this  hydatidiform  mass. 

b.  1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Brokers'  Hhofis,  Rosewood 
chiffoniers  and  mahogany  wash-hand-stands.  1839  W. 
Chambers  Tour  Holland  43/1  Wash-hand  stand.  1854 
SuRTEES  Handley  Cr.  xxvii.  {1901)  I.  204  Having  deposited 
a  can  of  hot  water  on  the  washhandstand.  1894  '  R.  Andom  ' 
li^e  Three  ^  Troddles  xx,  115  He  bounced  over  to  the  wash- 
hand-stand. 

aitrib.  1848  Clough  Bothte  ii.  291  We  return  to  the  shop 
and  the  wash- hand-stand- bason.  1854  Surtees  Handley  Cr. 
xii.  (1901)  I.  go  Tother  night  it  was  raining  perfect  wash* 
handstandbasinsfull.  1881  Olive  Schreiner.S7<7;^  African 
Farm  II.  iii,  I  left  them  in  tbe  wash-hand-stand  drawer. 

c  1863  Gladstone  Glean.  (1879)  II.  204  Ag.iin,  take  such 
a  jug  as  he  would  construct  for  the  washhand-uble  of  a 
garret. 

Wash-house  (wg'Jhaus).  Also  6-7  washouse, 
9  vulgar  washus,  wash'us.  [f.  Wash  v.  -t- 
H0U8E  sb,     Cf.  Du.  waschhuis,  G.  waschhaus^ 

"t*!.  A  bath-house.  Obs.  rare. 

c  loooO.E.  GlossesinZischr.f.  deuisches Altertum  XXXI. 
13  Colimbum,  waeschus.  1704  Pitts  Acc.  Moham.  47  They 
have  many  Hantmatnsy  or  Wash-houses  to  bath  themselves 
in. 

2.  An  outbuilding  or  apartment  used  for  washing 
clothes. 

1577  B.  GooGE  Heresbaclis  Hush.  \.  13  There  is  also  a 
tbirde  stie,  not  farre  from  the  washouse,  for  the  fatting  of 
my  Porkcs.  1580  in  Arc/ueologiahKlW .  358  Tosetuppihe 
gat  at  the  washouse,  1671  T.  Lacv  in  Fxtr.  St.  Papers  rel. 
Friends  iv.  (1913)  350,  I. .saw  a  little  shedd  or  washouse  all 
on  fire.  1753  Miss  Collier  AH  Torment,  i.  i.  (1811)  36  In 
the  wash-house  or  the  scullery.  1835  Dickens  Sk.  Boz. 
Mistaken  Milliner^  Four  beautiful  rooms,  and  a  delightful 
little  washhouse  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  1837  —  PicHv, 
XXV,  We  keep  a  boy  to  do  the  dirty  work,  and  a  gal  besides, 
but  they  dine  in  the  washus.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair 
Ivi,  The  Rev.  Mr.  Veal  had. .a  theatre  (in  the  wash-house). 
ipx6  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  191/1  A  large  shed— that  had  at  one 
time  been  used  as  a  wash  house— still  contained  some  broken 
wash'tubs. 

b.  A  building  in  which  goods  are  washed  in 
the  process  of  bleaching,  or  calico  printing, 

XTOi  Land,  Gaz.  No.  y]^l^  A  House,  and  Ground  fit  for 
a  Whitstcr,  or  Callico-Printer,  is  to  be  Let,  with  several 
Sheds  and  Wash-houses. 
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O.  U,S,  An  establishment  at  which  clothes  are 
washed ;  a  laundry. 

1873  B.  H  arte  Fiddleto7vu  28  The  next  day  he  entered  the 
wash-house  of  Chy  Fook  as  an  assistant. 

d.  A  building,  provided  with  suitable  accom- 
modation, at  which  the  public  may  wash  clothes. 

1846  Act  p  "J- 10  Vict.  c.  74  §  I  To  encourage  the  Establish, 
nient  therein  of  public  Baths  and  Wash-houses.  1859  Jf  kph- 
SON  Britttiny  v.  49  Public  washhouses  have  been  established 
in  many  places.  X9»  Throne  f  Aug.  206/2  A  local  borough 
councillor,  .who  points  with  pride  to  the  new  borough  wash- 
houses. 

3.  altn'b, 

183s  Dickens  Sk^  Boz,  Parish  v,  I  felt  as  lonesome  as  a 
kitten  in  a  wash-house  copper  with  the  lid  on.  1838  —  O. 
Tivist  I,  Charley  and  I  made  our  lucky  up  the  wash'us 
chimney.  1901  Daily  Chron.  4  Dec,  9/2  Engineer  and 
Washhouse-man  required  [in  a  steam  laundry].  1909  '  Q  ' 
(Quiher-Couch)  True  Tilda  xx,  Run,  Hepsy,  and  fill  the 
wash-house  boiler. 

t  Washical.  Obs.  rare^K  App.  a  corruption 
of  w/ial  shall  I  call  {it)  or  7ahat  do  you  call  it. 

See  other  forms  under  What-d'ye-call-'em. 

1575  Gammer  Gurton  v.  ii.  116  Geue  my  Gammer  again 
her  washical  thou  stole  away  in  thy  lap. 

Washiness  (wp-Jines).  [f.  Washya. -h-NEss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  washy. 

1,  Diluted  condition,  wateriness,  weakness  (of  a 
liquid) ;  fig.  feebleness,  lack  of  solidity  (of 
thoughts,  etc.). 

1631  R.  Byfield  Doctr.  Sabb.  72,  T  proceed  to  examine 
your  solution,  as  you  call  it ;  the  phlegmaticall  washinesse 
whereof  hath  over-spread  many  pages,  a  i8o6  J.  Bakrv 
Lect.Art\\.{\%^'S)  232  In  Lely.  .we  .sometimes  meet  with 
the  other  extreme  of  too  little  solidity,  too  much  flickering 
and  washiness.  1814  Q.  Rev.  XI.  96  The  wa.shiness  of  the 
following  line  is  only  surpassed  by  that  of  the  two  which 
succeed  it. 

2.  Chronic  looseness  of  the  bowels  (in  animals). 
!       X844  [see  Washy  a.  5]. 

I     Washing  (.w^'Jiq),  vbl.  sb,    [-tngI. 

I       In  OE.  recorded  only  in  the  compound  a'foiciw^Tt'^^  'wash- 

ing-way  ',  ? '  a  road  leading  to  a  sheep-wash  '.] 
I       I,  The  action  of  Wash  v. 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  cleansing  by  water,  or 
of  laving  or  bathing  with  water  or  other  liquid. 
Also^^.  with  reference  to  spiritual  or  moral  puri- 
fication. 

axaas  Ancr.  R.  332  pe  wassunke  ine  fuluhte  wif^uten 
bitocne3  Jie  wasschunge  of  J>e  soule  wiSinnen.  c  1305  Land 
Cokaypie  48  Watir  seruij>  ^er  to  no  hing  Bot  to  si^t  and  to 
waiissing.  1340  Ayenb.  178  Ase  |jet  line  clol>  t>et  is  y-huyted 
be  ofte  wessinge.  01425  tr.  Ardeme's  Treat.  Fistula  etc. 
53  Wasche  wele  )7at  legge..with  bote  watre..  .And  so  after  \)c 
wascliyng  lat  it  lye  by  a  naturel  day.  ^\\ilb  Stotwr  Papers 
(Camden)  1.  92  For  wosshyng  of  yowyr  shertys  and  M. 
Wyllyams.  1508  Fishkr  Penit.  Ps.  IL  i.  (1509)  iivj.  If  a 
table  be  foule  and  fylthy.-fyrst  we  rase  it,  after  whan  it  is 
rased  we  wasshe  it,  and  laste  after  the  wasshynge  we  wype 
and  make  it  clene.  1523-34  Fitzhekb.  Husb.  §  51  Beware, 
that  thou  put  not  to  many  shepe  in  a  penne  at  one  tyme, 
neyther  at  the  washyng,  nor  at  the  sheryng.  1587  D.  Fen- 
NER  Song  (f  Songs  vi.  3  Thy  teeth  are  like  a  flocke  of  sheepe 
which  comme  vp  from  washing.  1603  in  loth  Rep.  Hist, 
MSS.  Comm.  App.  i.  31  For  the  wyschmg  of  my  chlos,  xii  d. 
1636  Sanderson  Serm.  (1681)  II.  53  Stains  of  a  deep  dye 
will  not  out  of  the  cloth,  with  such  ordinary  washings,  as 
will  fetch  out  lighter  spots,  c  1650  Binning  Senn.  Wks. 
(^735)  567  The  Blood  and  Water  might  be  joined,  the  justify- 
ing Saviour,  and  the  sanctifying  Spirit ;  for  both  these  are 
in  this  Gospel  Washing.  1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  234  Both 
these  gentlemen  depend  on  the  clean  washing  of  the  seed, 
and  the  trials  of  both  met  with  the  wished-for  success.  1829 
J.  L.  Knapp  Jml.  Nat.  149  It  taints  the  fingers,  which  have 
touched  it,  with  its  peculiar  odour,  so  that  one  washing  does 
not  remove  it.  1857  Miller  Elem.  Chem.^  Org.  77  The 
tubers  are  first  freed  from  adhering  earth  by  a  thorough 
washing.  1869-71  CasselCs  Househ.  Guide  II.  50/2  The 
white  things  will  require  two  washings.  1899  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  VIII.  611  Every  other  evening  a  washing  with 
naphthol  and  sulphur  soap  may  be  given  in  a  bath. 

t  b.  To  give  one's  head  (or  beard)  for  the 
washing:  to  submit  tamely  to  indignities  (see  Head 
sb.  58).  Obs. 

c  1583  [see  Head  sb.  58].  1596  Nashe  Saffron  Walden  L  4, 
But  the  time  was,  when  he  would  not  haue  giuen  his  head 
for  tlie  washing.  1613  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Cupids  Revenge  iv.  i, 
And  so  am  1  \sc.  resolved],  and  forty  more  good  fellows, 
That  will  not  give  their  heads  for  the  washing.  I  take  it. 
a_i6i6  —  Bonduca  11.  iii,  Car,  And  to  morrow  night  say  to 
him,  His  Head  is  mine.  Jitd.  1  can  assure  ye  Captain,  He 
will  not  give  it  for  this  washing.     1663  (see  Head  sb.  58]. 

O.  In  reflexive  sense. 

1806  CoNAN  Dovle  Rodney  Stone  vii.  It  was  his  custom  to 
go  through  a  whole  series  of  washings  and  changings  after 
even  the  shortest  journey.  Z91X  A.  Plummer  Ch.  Brit.  be/. 
A.D.  2000  1.121  Abstention  from  washing  was  a  common 
form  of  asceticism. 

d,  A  ceremonial  ablution.  (By  Sir  John  Cheke 
used  for  :  Baptism.) 

.  ^  «37S  Lay-Folks  Mass-Bk.  (MS.  B.)  263  Til  after  wassh- 
jng  ^opreste  wil  loute  )k>  auter,  £'1449  Pecock  R<pr,  iv. 
ix.  468  That  the  bodili  waisching  with  water  schulde  dense 
the  soule  fro  moral  vnclennessis.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  65  These  cerimonyes  that  this  doctour  calleih  but 
small  thynges,  I  suppose  they  be  be  as  stacyons,  inclyna- 
cyons,  gestures,  turnynges,  wesshynge  . .  &  suche  other. 
c\%%o  Chkke  Matt.  xxi.  25  Joanns  wasching  from  whcns 
was  it,  from  heaven,  or  from  men.  1606  Arraigntnt.  <V 
Exec,  Traytors  p  i  b,  Their  pilgrimages  to  Idols,  their 
shauings  and  their  washings.  1644  Milton  M.  BucerWks. 
1851  IV.  308  We  are  not  to  use  Circumcision,  Sacrifice,  and 
those  bodily  Washings  prescnb'd  to  the  Jews.  X698-9 
OsbORS  Let,  inMaundrell  Journ,  Jerus.  (1732)  147  Address. 
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ing  themselves  to  their  Devotions,  with  the  most  solemn  and 
critical  Washings,  177a  Priestley  Inst.  Relig.{\^Z2)  II. 
340  Washing,  .accompanied  many  of  the  Jewish  rites.  x8^ 
S.  Sharpe  Hist.  Egypt  ix.  303  In  their  dislike  of  pork,  in 
their  washings,  and  in  other  Eastern  customs,  they  [the 
Jews]  were  like  the  Egyptians. 

e.  Spec.  —  '  washing  of  clothes  \  esp.  as  one  of 

the  regular  requirements  of  a  person  or  household. 

'  Meat,  drink,  washing,  and  lodging ' :  a  proverbial  summary 

expression  for  the  necessaiies  of  life  ;  in  rustic  use  oh^n/ig, 

=  '  all  that  one  needs  *. 

1480  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  459  As  to  i>at  I  at  is  seid  l>at  the  people 
of  |?is  Citie  hurten  J)e  nsshe  in  Swannesweli  pole  be  ^eire 
weysshyng  there  ^>e  people  vnderstanden  Jrat  J^e  place  of  the 
seid  weysshyng  ys  pe  soyle  of  t?e  hospitall  of  sent  John 
Haptiste.  1543  Set.  Cases  Star  Chamber  (Selden  Soc.)  II. 
274  To  the  sayd  ij  prest  [sic]  for  brede  wyne  and  washyng 
for  the  yere  v  s.  x6io  Shuttleivorths*  Acc.  (Chethain  Soc.) 
J  87  A  quarters  washinge,  to  Roger  Isherwood,  vj*.  1617 
MoBYsoN  itin,  I.  8  A  Dollor  for  chamber  and  washing.  1637 
in  Vemey  Mem.  (1907)  I.  88  It  costs  mee  two  and  twenty 
shillings  a  week  for  my  diet,  lodging  and  washing.  1643 
Select.  Rec.  Regality  Melrose  (S.H.S.)  1. 100  [He  is  to  main- 
tain him]  in  meatt,  drink,  bed  and  board  and  clothes  wash- 
ing. 1785  Ramsay  Gent.  Sheph.  i.  ii,  We'll  end  our  washing 
while  the  morning's  cool.  1745  Mrs,  E.  Montagu  Corr. 
(1906)  I.  225  He  is  to  have  livery,  and  frock  every  year,  and 
six  pounds  wages  the  first  year,  the  second  seven.  He  is  to 
put  out  his  washing.  1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  357  They 
usually  give  ten  shillings  by  the  week,  with  meat,  drink, 
washing,  and  lodging,  to  stout  men.  1797  Jane  Austen 
Sense  ^  Sens,  xxxvi,  She. .was  not  without  hoi>es  of  finding 
out,  before  they  parted,  how  much  her  washing  cost  per 
week,  c  1800  Whole  Li/e  4-  D.  Long  I\Ieg  0/  ll-estm.  ii.  4 
She  had  not  been  bred  unto  her  needle,  but  to  hard  labour, 
such  as  washing,  brewing  and  baking.  183a  Athenaeum  9 
June  370/1  To  whom  bargains  and  bargain-making  are  the 
true  meat,  drink,  washing,  and  lodging  of  life.  1841  Lvtton 
Ni.  ^  Morn.  i.  vi,  He  shall  share  and  share  with  my  own 
young  folks ;  and  Mrs.  Morton  will  take  care  of  his  washing 
and  morals.  1856  Putnam's  Monthly  Mag.  Oct.  390/2  Only 
to  think,  too,  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  J^^P  a  month— 
and  board,  lodging  and  washing,  all  free. 

+  f.  At  {the)  washing  «=  *  at  the  wash  *  (see 
Wash  sb.  2).  Obs. 

1633  B.  JoNSON  Tale  of  Tub  n.  ii.  136  Clay. . .  I  never  zaw 
you  avore.  Hil,  You  did  not  ?  where  were  your  eyes  then  ? 
out  at  washing  ?  1638  Br.  Mountague  Art.  Enq.  Notmick 
A  4,  Have  you  two  iaire  large  Surplices  for  your  Minister  to 
officiate  Divine  Service  in,  that  the  one  may  be  for  change, 
when  the  other  is  at  washing?  1755 SHEBBEAREZ.^i^/a (1769) 
11.  279  I'he  stock  of  shirts  being  large,  almost  every  man 
having  one  at  the  washing,  and  the  other  on. 

g.  In  chemical  and  mining  operations  (see 
"Wash  v.  4,  11), 

x6oo  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  66  Upon  this  Hand  was  found 
good  store  of  the  Ore,  which  in  the  washing  helde  gold  to  our 
thinking  plainly  to  be  scene,  a  1650  E,  Norcate  Miniaiura 
(1919)  17  And  soe  your  colour  will  appeare  by  reason  of  soc 
many  washings  cleane  and  faire.  1756  C.  Lvcas  Ess.  Waters 
1. 144  These  washings.,  tended  to  change  sirup  of  violets  to  a 
pale  green.  1778  Pkyce  Min.  Cornub.  Gloss.  5.  v.  figging, 
y'gg'fgt  is  a  method  of  dressing  the  smaller  Copper  and 
Lead  Ores  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  a  wire  sieve  in  a  kieve  or 
vat  of  water,.. In  the  Lead  Mines.. they  also  term  this 
operation,. . '  Washing  '.  1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  E13  The  most 
.simple  and  economical  washings  are  those  that  certain  iron 
ores.. are  subjected  to.  1853  S*  Hughes  Gas-works  135  It 
is  also  thought,  .that  too  much  washing  has  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas.  1855  Orr^s 
Circ,  Sci.,  luorg.  Nat.  252  In  Siberia  there  are  but  few 
localities  where  the  gold  washings  are  largely  carried  on. 
1886  Daily  Ncivs  17  July  5/8  Special  illustrations  of  diamond 
washing,  cutting,  and  polishing  were  given. 

li.  ^Vith  advs.  away, off, ottt,  rc/(often  hyphened): 
see  quots.  and  senses  of  Wash  v. 

x6i2  Sir  D,  Carleton  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  1.  587  For  y*  washing  away  of  w<^h  aspersion  the  Duke 
maketh  profession  [etc.].  1875  Wood  &  Lapham  Waiting 
/or  Mail  106  Owing  to  the  want  of  water  for  washing-up  their 
funds  were  low.  1880  D.  C.  Davies  Metalli/.  Min.  425 
Washing  off  (Washing  up,.^/«.  .5-  Aus,),  the  periodical  final 
cleaning  out  of  all  the  gutters  and  appliances  used  in  alluvial 
and  rock  gold  mining.  1888  Jacobi  Printers'"  Focab.,  Wash. 
ing  uPt  the  ojieration  of  washing  up  rollers  or  ink  slabs.  1890 
*  R.  BoLDRKWoou  *  Miner's  Right  xviii.  177  The  washings 
up  were  frequent  and  flourishing.  1890  Sir  W.  Stokes  in 
Brit.  Med.  yritl.  3  May  999/2  W^ashing-out  or  irrigation  of 
the  stomach  is  a  desirable  antiseptic  precaution.  1896  All- 
butfsSyst.  Med.  I.  330  These  waters  can  be  taken  in  large 
quantities,  and  thus  exercise  a  washing-out  effect.  1899  W. 
De  Mobcan  in  Mackail  W.  Morris  11.  17  A  story  which 
kept  us  all  quiet  and  well-behaved  till  washing-up  time. 

2.  Painting,  The  action  of  laying  on  a  thin  coat 
of  colour.    Also  washing  in.   Also  attrib.  in  wash 
ing  colour,  manner, 

a  1650  Worcate  Miniaiura  (1919)  59  To  worke  in  the  ap- 
parrell  and  foldings *in  a  washing  manner  without  a  ground. 
lyS^l^ossiz]  Handmaid  to  Arts  172  Gamboge,  Indian  ink, 
sap-green,  [etc.]. .as  they  really  dissolve  and  become  trans- 
parent in  water  are  true  washing  colours.  x8sx  Scl/ in- 
structor 522  Technical  terms  in  painting. .  washing-in.  1823 
J.  B AUCOCK  Dom,  Amusem.  in  Employed  in  the  first  wash- 
ings by  house  painters,  and  by  them  termed  a  first  coat.  1856 
Kask  Arctic  Expl.  1 1,  iii.  47  It  emerged  from  buried  shadow, 
throughall  the  stages  of  distinctness  of  an  India-ink  washing. 
1877  S.  Redgra\e  Descr.  Catal.  Water-CoL  Paintings  17 
The  papers , .  were  not  sufficiently  sized  to  bear  the  repeated 
washings  of  the  artist. 

3.  Sweating  of  coin  by  means  of  acids. 

14..  HoccLEVE  Min.  Poems  xxi.  116  If  it  be  golde  and 
hole  that  men  hym  profre..take  it  yf  him  ly.st..for  wassh> 
inge  or  clyppynge  hold  hym  content,  a  1513  Fabvan  Cnron, 
VII.  (1533)  «77b,  The  coyne  of  golde  at  those  dayes  was 
greatly  mynysshed  wyth  clyppyng  &  wasshyng.  1543  tr, 
Actz  He*^'  i^^Stat,  11.  c.  6  Great  double.,  hath  ben  whether 
that  clyppynge,  wasshynge,  and  fylynge  of  the  money  of  the 
land  ought  to  be  iudged  treason  or  not. 
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4.  Surging,  overflowing  (of  waves)  ;  the  action 
of  moving  water  in  carrying  off  loose  matter. 

1471  Caxtom  Recityell  (Sonimer)  279  Hercules  and  exione 
were  all  wette  of  the  wasshing  and  springyng  of  the  wawes. 
16x0  Shaks.  Temp.  \.  \.  61  Would  thou  mightst  lye  drowning 
the  washing  of  ten  Tides.  axToi  Maundrell  y^w?-".  Jcrus. 
(1707)  125  Upon  any  violent  Rain,  the  whole  City  [of  Damas* 
cus]  becomes,  by  the  washing  of  the  Houses,  as  it  were  a 
(Quagmire.  1719  Df.  Fof.  Crusoe  1.  (Globe)  248  The  Wash- 
ing of  the  Sea  having  spoil'd  all  their  Powder.  1726  Lf.osi 
Alberiis  Archit.  I.  41  Mount  Morello..is  quite  wild  and 
naked ;  occasioned,  as  I  suppose,  by  the  washing  of  the 
Rains.  1778  T.  Hltchins  Descr.  Virginia  etc.  37  Fort 
Chartres. .  was  abandoned  in  the  year  1772,  as  it  was  rendered 
untenable  by  the  constant  washings  of  the  River  Missisippi 
in  hit^h  floods.  1867  Morris  yason  i.  398  And  in  their 
dreamless  rest  the  wind  in  vain  Howled  round  about,  with 
washing  of  the  rain.  1868  —  Earthly  Par.  \.  257  Hearken- 
ing the  washing  of  the  watery  way.  xB88  Goode  Amcr. 
Fis^us  402  The  rapid,  vigorous,  spasmodic  movements  which 
accompany  this  operation  produce  a  splashing  in  the  water 
which  can  be  plainly  heard  from  the  shore,  and  which  the 
lishermen  characterize  as  '  washing  \ 
b.  with  adv. 

1873  Tristram  Moab  vii.  124  Unsound  ground,  rendered 
more  treacherous  than  usual  by  the  washing  in  of  the  burrows 
of  the  mole-rat.  1886  J.  A.  Brown  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Soc, 
May  200  They  [the  furrow- gravels]  could  not  have  been 
formed  by  the  washing*in  of  gravel  by  running  springs. 

5.  Printers'  slang.  (See  quots.  and  Wash  v.  19  a.) 
i8as   Hansard  Typogr.  308  Washing  is  had  recourse  to 

upon  two  occasions,— ^itlier  for  rousing  a  sense  of  shame  in 
a  fellow-workiiian  who  had  been  idling  when  he  might  have 
been  at  work;  or  to  congratulate  an  apprentice  upon  the 
hour  having  arrived  that  brings  his  emancipation  from  the 
shackles  of  his  subordinate  station.  1888  Jacobi  Printers* 
Vocab.^  Washing,  an  old-fashioned  term  (ox  * Jerrytng ',  or 
making  a  noise  on  an  apprentice  coming  out  of  his  time. 
II.  Concrete  senses, 

6.  //.  1^ formerly  also  sing.).  The  liquid  that  has 
been  used  to  wash  something  ;  matter  removed 
when  something  is  washed.     Also  washing'Out. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron,  IVace  (Rolls)  8816  po  (at  were 
seke..  Wasche  )>e  stones,  did  hit  in  ba)?es  ;..  Wasched  )wm 
of  (>e  selue  waschinges,  &  warysched  wel  of  al  (>er  pyne. 
C1375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints  xxiv.  {Alexis)  323  Of  ^e  weschel  J»e 
wescliyng  fuloft  one  his  hed  wald  flin^.  C1480  Henkvsom 
Txva  Alice  249  My  dische  weschingis  is  worth  3our  haill  ex- 
pence.  1577  Harkisos  England  n\.  i.  96/2  in  Ilolinshed, 
[Meade]  is  nothing  else  but  the  washing  of  the  combes,  when 
the  hony  is  wrong  out.  1598  Epulario  B  ij  b,  Wash  the  flesh 
well  with  good  wnite  wine  mingled  with  as  much  water,  and 
straine  the  washing,  and  seeth  the  flesh  therin.  1637  f. 
Taylor  (Water  P.)  Drinke  ^  Welcome  A  4,  Small  Beere  in 
England,  such  as  is  said  to  be  made  of  the  washings  of  the 
Brewers  legges  and  aprons.  1^5  A.  Blrnabv  Trav.  N. 
Amer,  34  Two  curious  hot  springs,  one  tasting  like  alum, 
the  other  like  the  washings  of  a  gun.  1805  [S.  Weston] 
Werturia  12  Swine-stone,  when  rubbed  against  a  hard  body, 
has  a  fetid  odour  like  Harrowgate  water,  or  rotttn  eggs  or 
the  washing  out  of  a  gun.  x8s8  Scorr  E,  flf.  Perth  xxiv, 
The  leech  gave  him  a  draught  of  medicated  wine,  mixed  with 
water.  He  rejected  it,  under  the  dishonourable  epithet  of 
'  kennel. washings.'  1833  Loudon  Encycl.  Archit.  §  1324 
The  must  is  afterwards  a^ain  pressed,  and  about  one  hogs- 
head of  what  is  termed  washings  is  obtained  from  the  same 
quantity  that  had  previously  afforded  about  three  hogsheads 
of  cider.  1851  Mavhew  Loud.  Labour  II.  146  It  [hogs* 
w'ash]  is  composed  of  ..the  washing*  of  cooking  utensils. 
1890  Retrospect  Med.  CII.397  The  peculiar  reddish,  watery 
discharge,  'like  the  washings  of  raw  meat,', as  a  German 
writer  has  described  it. 

b.  Matter  carried  away  by  rain  or  rumiing 
water ;  alluvial  soil  deposited  by  a  stream. 

S707  Mortimer //"tMi^.  225  |Breeding-[K>nds]  Afat  Soil  with 
a  white  fat  Water,asthe  washings  of  Hills, Commons,  Streets, 
Sinks,  &c,  is  the  best  to  fatten  all  sorts  of  Fish.  1739  Labelye 
Westm.  Bridge  5  A  Shoal.. made  up  of  Sana  and  of  the 
Washing  or  Silting  of  the  River.  1816  Brackknridge  yrnl. 
181  This  limestone  constitutes  at  least  one  half  in  the  wash- 
ings which  arc  carried  to  the  Missouri.  1834  Brit.  Hush. 
I.  276  Some  farmers,  indeed,  think  these  washings  from 
the  farmyards,  though  of  a  brown  colour,  are  yet,  m  most 
instances,  so  diluted  with  rain,  as  not  to  be  worth  the 
expense  of  carriage.  1867  J.  Hatton  Tallants  1%  Xhcir 
rivers  are  black  with  coal  washings. 

O.  Metal  obtained  by  washing  ore  or  soil. 

1604  E.  G[rimstone]  D'Acosta^s  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xii.  244 
There  slippcs  away  also  some  small  portion  of  silver  and 
quicke-silver  with  the  earth  and  dro,-*se,  which  they  call 
washings.  1846  McCulux:h  Acc.  Brit,  Empire  (1854)  1. 
614  'ilie  produce  of  the  mines,  .may  be  taken,  inclusive  of 
the  washings,  at  about  5,000  tons  a  year. 

d.  Places  containing  soil  from  which  gold  or 
diamonds  are  obtained  by  washing. 

1865  Livingstone  Zambesi  ii.  52  In  former  times,  when 
traders  went  with  hundreds  of  slaves  to  the  washings.  1899 
Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  317  In  Grijiualand  West  diamonds  occur  in 
*  washings ',  as  well  as  in  mines. 

+  7.  A  medical  *  wash  *  or  lotion.   Obs, 

1541  Copland  Guydon't  Form.  Y  ij  b,  The  chauflTynges . .  of 
the  gummes  are  appeased . .  w*  this  wasshing  made  of  [etc.). 
1563  T.  Gale  Ww//V(3^  11.  23  The  patyente..mu>t  vsc  good 
lotions,  or  washynges  forhys  mouth  vntyll  it  be  hole. 

8.  Clothes  newly  washed  or  set  apart  to  be 
washed, 

1854  SuRTEES  Handley  Cr.  xxxviii.  (1901)  II.  8  Family 
washings  were  whisked  away  [by  the  windj,  or  torn  to  tatters 
on  the  drying  lines.  1889  Barhie  Window  in  Thrums  xxi. 
She  got  her  death ,  .one  day  of  sudden  rain,  when  she  had 
run  out  to  bring  in  her  washing.  1001  C  T.  C.  Gaz.  Oct.  390 
Perambulators  used  by  poor  people  to  carry  home  washing 
in  the  evening.  1905  J.  Mackenzie  Michael  Bruce  iii.  34 
The  box  was  returned  regularly  with  his  washing,  so  that 
during  the  session  a  constant  supply  from  home  was 
fumi^bed. 
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I       III.  9,  In  combinations  (often  synonymous  with 
I    parallel  formations  in  Wash-),  as  washing-basin, 
I   -blue,  'brushy  f -kil  (Kit  sbA   i),   -room,  -soda, 
j    +  -towely  -trough,  -tub ;  f  washing-ball  =  Wash- 
1    BALL  ;  f  washing- bee  tie,  a  wooden  bat  nsed  to 
I    beat  or  pound  clothes  in  the  process  of  washing  ; 
washing-bill,    a   statement   of  laundry- charges; 
washing-block,  -board,  a  wooden  block  or  board 
on  which  clothes  are  beaten  while  being  washed; 
washing-book,   a    boolc   in    which    a    person's 
laundry-charges  are  entered ;  washing -bottle  = 
\\ASR-botl/e  a,  b;  washing-bowl,  t(a)  a  wash- 
;    hand  basin  ;  (b)  a  pan  or  tub  for  washing  clothes, 
etc.  {obs.  exc.  iocat) ;  cf.  Wash-bowl  ;  washing- 
crystals,    crystallized    soda    used    for    washing 
clothes,  etc. ;  washing-day,  the  day  on  which  the 
dirty  clothes  of  a  household  are  washed ;  washing- 
,    engine,  a  machine  for  washing  rags,  etc.,  esp.  in 
i    paper-making;     washing-green,      a     piece     of 
common  grass-land  on  which  clothes  are  spread 
,    or  himg   out   to   dry   after   washing;    w^ashing- 
house   =   Wash-housk  ;      washing -leather  = 
Wash-leather  ;   washing-machine,  a  machine 
for  washing  clothes,  cloth,  etc. ;  washing-mill, 
+  (a)  a  machine  used  for  recovering  particles  of 
'   gold  or  silver  from  refuse  matter  ;  {b)  a  machine 
for  washing  cloth  in   the  process   of  bleaching  ; 
washing-place,  {a)  a  place  where  washing  is  done ; 
a  lavatory ;  a  laundry ;  {b)  a  place  where  gold  is 
washed  out  from  sand  or  earth  ;  washing-rod,  a 
rod  used  to  wash  out  a  gun ;  washing-stand  = 
Washstand  I  ;  t washing-stock  (see  quot,  1879); 
washing-stone,  f  (a)  a  kitchen-sink ;  {b)  a  stone 
on  which  clothes  are  beaten  while  being  washed  ; 
washing-stuff,    a    miners*    name    for  auriferous 
earth ;  f  washing- temple,  used  to  tr.  L.  delubrum 
temple,  shrine,  as  if  f.  deluere  to  wash  thoroughly  ; 
t  washing-vessel,    a     laver;    washing- water, 
water  for  washing  the  hands,  a  chemical  substance, 
etc,  (cf.  Wash-wateb)  ;  washing-week,  a  week 
devoted  to  washing  the  dirty  clothes  of  a  house- 
hold ;  also^^. ;  f  washing- well,  fig»  a  fount  of 
spiritual  cleansing ;  f  washing -woman  —  Washer- 
woman. 

1538  Elvot  Diet.  s.v.  Magmata,  Pomaundres  and  •wash- 
ing balles.  iS97DKLONEYtP^«//<r  Craft  i.  x.  Wks;  (1912)114 
Then  shalt  thou  scoure  thy  pitchy  fingers  in  a  bason  of  hot 
water,  with  an  ordinary  washing  Ball.  x6ib  Sc,  Bk.  Rates 
in  Halybur ton's  Ledger  ( 1S67)  268  BalHs  called  weshing  ballis 
the  dozen,  xii  s.  1538  Elyot  Addit.,  Labrum,  a  *wasshynge 
basyn.  1558  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  150  One  wasshinge 
basone  of  pewter.  1878  Trelawny  Rec.  Shelley  etc.  I.  i6r, 
I  went  to  make  my  toilet,  the  sea  my  washing-basin — there 
wasnoother.  ci^ Promp. Pan>.  517/2 *Waschyngebetyl, 
orbatyldorc,/c:n^tjn'«w/.  ^1566  Merie  Tales  0/  Skelton  in 
S.'s  Wks.  (1843)  I.  p.  Ixiii,  Skelton.. sayd  to  the  wyfe,  Gcue 
me  a  washvng  betle.  a  16*5  Fletcher  Woman's  Prize  n.  v, 
Have  I  liv  d  thus  long  to  be  knockt  o'th  head,  With  halfe  a 
washing  beetle?  179B  Jane  Austen  Northang.  Abb.  xxii, 
She  held  a  "washing-bill  in  her  hand,  it^s  H.  G.  Wells 
Kipps  II.  V.  5  3  After  that  the  washing-bill  of  Kipps  quad- 
rupled. tS9o'in  Archaeologia  XL,  333  In  the  Boulting  Howse, 
..a  "washing  bIock._  \676y>\:n¥^Y  Moti.  F'ickle  1.  1.(1677)7 
Like  a  Taylor  [vaulting]  ore'  a  Washing-block.  iZ*^  Sporting 
Mag.  Xxiv.  112  He  looked  like  a  frog  on  a  washing-block. 
x88i  A.  VI  ATT  Sci.  Indus  tr.  I.  ^  Indigo.,  mixed  with  starch., 
forms  the  *  *washlng  blue 'of  the  laundry.  1810  T.  William- 
son E.  Ind.  Voiie  Mecum  \.  247  The  "washing-board,  its 
prop,  the  drying  lines  [etc!  1905  H.  G.  Wells  KiHs  \.  vi. 
§  I  He. .produced  a  "washing-book  and  two  pencils.  1857 
Miller  Elem.  Chem.^  Org.  169  The  vapours  which  are 
evolved  should  be  transmitted  through  a  "washing  bottle  con- 
t;itning  water,  c  1865  J.  Wylde  in  Circ,  Sci.  1, 406/1  Wash 
the  precipitate  hymeans  of  the  washing-bottle.  14..  Rules 
^  Const.  Nuns  SyonWu  in  Aungier-ily^/x  (1840)  392  ^Wasch- 
yng  holies  and  sope.  1530  Palsgr.  287/1  Wasshyng  boll, 
j'atte.  1623  MABBEtr.  A leman's  Guzman  cCAl/.  ii.  54  Like 
a  basket  of  Buck-cloathes,  when  they  are  taken  from  the 
washing-Bole.  1884  McLaren  Spinning  33  Petrie's  washing, 
bowl  [for  washing  wool].     1585  Higins  Junius'  NometicL 

^04/1  Penicillus  rectorius,..^  "washing  or  white  liming 
rush.  i6s6  ^Ixvyoi-^TOH  Any  thing  for  Quiet  Life  v.  ii,  The 
day  after  "washing-day ;  once  a  week  I  see't  at  home.  1754 
in  J.  Cox  Narr.  Thief-takers  (1756)  103  It  being  Washing- 
day  at  her  Father's,  she  attended  there.  X853  Dickens  Bleak 
Ho.  xiv.  His  scrambling  home,  from  weck's-end  to  week's- 
end,  is  like  one  great  washing-day— only  nothing's  washed  I 
i8a5  J.  Nicholson  Oper.  Mech.  366  This  stream  of  water  is 
kept  running  through  the  rags  in  the  "washing-engine.  1S44 
G,  DoOD  Textile  Manuf.  ii.  49  This  enormous  piece  passes 
into  a  washitig-cngine,  to  cleanse  it  from  the  *  dressing  *  or 
mucilage  which  the  weaver  had  introduced  into  his  warp, 
1836  Pbichard  Phys.  Hist.  Mankind  (ed.  3)  I.  40  He  was 
about  to  make  a  "washing-green  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood.^ 1890  D.  Davidson  Mem,  Long  Life  i.  27  One  of  the 
posts  in  the  washing  green.  X4. .  Rules  ff  Const,  Nuns  Syon 
xiy.  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  296  Also  silence. .is  to  be  kepte 
..in  the  "waschyng  howse  in  tyme  of  waschynge.  1577 
GooGE  Heresbach's Husb,  r,  12  b.  My  maides  chamber  neere 
the  Kitchin,  and  the  wasshing  house.  1705  Lond.  Gaz.  No, 
4101/3  A  Brew. house,  Dairy,  Washing-house.  x8s2  Galt 
Provost  xxxviii,  The  mistress  had  her  big  summer  washing 
at  the  public  washing-house  on  the  Green.  1608  in  Cochran- 
Patrick  Early  Rec,  Mining  Scot.  (1878)  148  Money  debursit 
vpoun  the  dressing  of  the  ore.  For  ane  wesching  tub  and 
ane*weschingkitt,  xviij*.  1799  Underwood  Dis.  Childhood 
(ed.  4)  1 1. 103  The  beets  only  may  be  covered  by  a  piece  of 
*  washing-leather,    1799  Hull  Advertiser  15  June  2/4  A 


WASHING. 

"washing  machine.  ^  1875  Encycl.  Brit,  III.  816/2  {Bleach- 
ing) From  the  washing-machine  the  chain  of  cloth  is  passed 
through  a  pair  of  squeezers.  17*8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v. 
Washings^  To  get  out  the  finer  Parts,  gone  off  with  the 
Earth,  they  use  Quicksilver,  and  a  *  Washing  Mill.  1756  F. 
Home  Exper,  Bleaching  q-z  Were  this  to  happen  on  the 
surface  of  the  cloth,  the  oil  would  remain  j  nor  would  the 
washing-mill  afterwards  be  able  to  carry  it  off.  1875  Encycl, 
Brit.  III.  820/2  {Bleaching)  Washed  at  washing-milf  or 
stocks.  1538  London  in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monasteries  (Cam- 
den) 223  Tner  towne  hall,  .stondith  upon  the  ryver,  wher 
ys  the  commyn  *wassching  place  of  the  most  partt  of  the 
towne,  and  in  the  cession  dayes..ther  ys  such  betyng  with 
baiildores  as  oon  man  can  noit  here  another.  1659  Baxter 
Key  forCatholicks  i.  xxxv.  252  The  rest  they  no  more  regard 
then  a  meeting  of  women  in  a  workhouse  or  a  washing  place. 
1748  Anson's  Voy.  I.  v.  50  Negroes  who  have  accidentally 
fallen  upon  rich  washing  places.  1851-3  C.  Tomtinsofis 
Cycl.  Useful  Arts  (1866)  I.  3/2  The  wasfiing-place  [in  an 
abattoir]  is  fitted  up  with  coppefs  for  boiling  water.  1850 
R.  Gordon  Cummikg  -V.  Africa  I.  xvi.  365,  I  accordingly 
stowed  some  ammunition  and  a  *washing-rod  in  my  old 
game.bag.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Er.  iv.  v.  The  cherub. .  was 
accordingly  conducted  to  a  little  *washing-rooni,  where 
Bella  soaped  his  face.  1865  Enquire  Within  §  1930  *Wash- 
ing  Soda  as  a  Freezing  Mixture.  1806-7  J-  Beresfobd 
Miseries  Hum.  Life  x.  ci,  Rising,  in  a  bitter  frost,  and 
going  up  to  the  "washing-stand.  18JB9  Gketton  Memofy's 
Harkback  187  If  you  had  a  chest  of  drawers,  the  top  of  it 
was  turned  to  account  as  the  washing-stand.  1417-18  Acc. 
Obedientiars  Abingdon  Abbe^  (Camden)  88  Et  in  vno 
*wasshyngstok'  de  nouo  facto  ij  s.  liij  d.  1700-x  R.  Govgh 
Hist.  Myddle  (1875)  31  The  next  morning  Hopkin  was  found 
dead  in  Oatley  Parke,  haveinge  beene  knocked  on  the  head 
with  the  foote  of  a  washing  stocke  which  stood  at  Ellesnieare 
meare.  X879  Miss  Jackson  Shropsh.  Word-bk.,  Washing* 
stock,  a  bench  on  which  clothes  were  laid  and  beaten  with  a 
kindofbat.  i^ii^HxGMis  Junius'  Nomencl.  193/1  Vrnarium^ 
. .  the  sinke  or  *washingstone  in  a  kitchen,  where  the  Scullion 
makes  cleane  the  dishes.  1813  J.  Forsyth  Excurs.  Italy 
288, 1  observed  a  group  of  these  nymphs  standing  up  to  their 
knees  in  a  fountain  at  washing-stones,  X853  J.  Sheker  Gold' 
Finder  Australia  177  The  gold,  .lies  upon  a  sort  of  pipe- 
clay, called  by  the  diggers  *  "washing  stuff',  which  is  from 
two  inches  to  four  feet  thick.  138a  Wy'clif  Isa.  Ixv,  4  In 
*was,shing  temples  of  mawmetis  [Vul^.  in  dclubris  idolorum). 
—  Jer.xVm.  12  Inthewashingtemplis  of  the  godusof  Egipt. 
1404  Durham  Acc.  Rolls  (Surtees)  39S,  3  "wessyng  towell, 
c  1460  Invent.  Sir  J.  Eastolfe  in  Archxologia  XXI.  275 
Item,  ij  Wasschyng  Tewellys  of  warke,  ecne  of  x  yeros, 
ISS7  in  Pettus  P^odinae  Reg.  (1670)  95  Everie  man  that  hath 
a  "Washing  Trough  of  his  own  by  the  custom  of  the  Mine. 
1833  Loudon  Encycl.  Archit.  §  431  Boiler,  washing -trough, 
and  sink.  X560  Burgh  Rec.  Stirling  {1SB7)  I,  ^2  Ane  "wesch- 
ing tub.  X677  HoRNECK  Gt.  Lazv  Consid.  iii.  (1704)  67  He 
that  makes  a  curious  vessel  of  gold,  doth  not  intend  it  for  a 
washing-tub.  X841  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  xv,  A  hoopless 
washing-tub.  X388  Wyclif  /  Kings  vii.  23  Also  he  made  a 
5otun  see,  \gloss]  that  is,  a  "waisching  vessel  for  preestis. 
Ibid.-^i  The  mouth  of  the  waischyng  vessel  [1382  watir  vessel; 
Vulg.  f'f  luteris].  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  517/2  Waschynge 
vessel,  hiter.^  x8a7  Faraday  Chem,  Manip.  ix.  (1842)  245 
When  a  precipitate  is  soft  and  close  inconsistency,  it  is  often 
of  use  to  retain  the  *washing  water  on  it,  so  as  to  penetrate 
and  remove  the  soluble  matter.  x876TvNDALL^/(;rt^  Matter 
Air  (1881)  70  A  portion  of  this  washin^-water  reaching  the 
infusioii  was  clearly  the  origin  of  the  life  observed,  a  X63X 
Donne  Sertn.  Ixxxviii.  (1649)  II.  64  Doe  not  thinke  to  put 
off  all  to  the  *washing  weeke  ;  all  thy  sinnes,  all  thy  repent- 
ance,  to  Easter,  and  the  Sacrament  then.  1815  T.  Hook 
Sayings  Ser.  II.  Passion  <V  Princ.  iv.  Next  week  is  our 
washing-week.  £-1415  Cast,  Persev.  3146  in  Macro  Plays 
170  ^yhanne  man  crieth  mercy,  &  wyl  not  ses,  Mercy  schal 
be  his  *waschynge  well.  178a  R.  Cumberland  Anccd. 
Emin.  Painters  II.  170  Crowds  of  "washing-women.. and 
rows  of  linen.  18*2-7  Good  Study  Med.  (1829)  V.  325  The 
ganglion.. is  peculiarly  common  to  the  wrists  of  washing- 
women. 

Wa-shing,  ppl  a,  [f.  Wash  v.  +  -ing  2.] 

1.   Tliat  washes,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb  : 

a.  Surging,  overflowing ;  streaming  with  water ; 
dipping  in  the  waves. 

1560  (JoocE  tr.  PeUingenius*  Zodiac  li.  (1561)  B  iij,  The 
washyng  winter  now  is  fledde,  the  hoary  snowes  be  gon. 
»653  J.Taylor  (Water  P.)  Cert,  Trav.  22,  I  was.,  three  and 
thirty  dirty  Kentish  miles.  With  washing  dashing  ways  and 
rain  wel  sous'd.  X697  Dryden  yEneis  ix.  80  The  washing 
I'yde  Secures  from  all  approach  this  weaker  side.  1867 
Morris  Jason  11.  63  For  he  was  dizzy  with  the  washing 
stream.  x88a  Daily  Tel.  12  Sept.  2/2  The  washing  heights 
of  foam  which  swell  up  as  high  as  the  rail  of  the  bulwarks. 
X913  Masefikld  The  River  iw.  in  Engl.  Rev.  Dec.  1 1'ill  with 
a  stripping  crash  the  tree  goes  down,  Its  washing  branches 
founcfer  and  are  gone. 

b.  Of  a  garment,  a  textile  fabric :  That  will 
'  wash '  or  admit  of  being  washed  without  injury 
to  colour  or  texture  ;  washable. 

a  1733  Ld,  Binning  in  Maidment  New  Bk.  Old  Ballads 
(1844)  62,  I  fain  wad  wear  a  camblet  skirt, ..But  camblet's 
an  untasty  thing.  And  it  would  wear  out  soon.  If  I  should 
make  a  washing  thing,  It  soon  would  flimsy  be.  X7S0  F. 
Coventry  Pompey  the  Little  n.  xii,  A  white  washing  Gown. 
X849  Lever  Con  Cregan  xiv.  The  satin  sinner  was  par- 
donable, where  the 'washing  silk '  would  have  been  found 
guilty  without  a  'recommendation'.  x868  'Holme  Lee* 
B.  Godfrey  \^  The.  .material  of  her  dresses  was.. washing 
prints.  X901  Lady's  Realm  X.  648/3  Some  lovely  silk 
nightgowns  are  being  made  with  double  cape  collars  of 
washing-chiffon. 

t2.  Of  a  blow  :  =  Swashing///,  a,  2.  Obs, 

XS67  Golding  (^zz/Vfj  Met.  v.  2^2  Astyages..Did  with  a 
long  sharpe  arming  sworde  a  washing  blow  him  giue.  X58Q 
R.  Harvey  PI.  Perc.  (1590)  22  You  see  my  quarter  sta^e, .  .A 
washing  blow  of  this  is  as  good  as  a  Laundresse,  it  will  wash 
for  the  names  sake :  it  can  wipe  a  fellow  oner  the  thumbs. 
159J  Shaks.  Rom.  .V  Jul.  1.  i.  70  (Qo.  1599)  Gregorie,  remem- 
ber thy  washing  blowe  [and  so  Fo.  i].  x6ax  Fletcher  Wild- 
Gffose  Chase  v.  tv,  'Tis  a  lustie  wench :  now  could  I  spend  my 


WASH-LEATHER. 

forty-yence.  .to  ha\-e  but  one  flinj;  at  her,  To  give  her  but 
a  washing  Uow.     16*5  B.  Jonson  Stapk  of  .^'.  \'.  v,  1  doe 
iXKtfcsse  a  washing  blow. 
3.  Washing  bear ^  racoon  ^  Wash-beak. 

1^  CtMtttry  Pici.,  ll'ashiHi^'hcay,  t  he  wash-bear  or  racoon, 
Prp^tm  Utor.  1896  tr.  Boas  ZO0L  516  The  Washing 
Racoon  {]Procy9H\ 

Wa'sh'-leather.   [f.  Wash  v.  Cf.  G.  wasch' 

ledcr  (perh,  from  Eng.) 

According  to  sonic  writers  the  material  is  so  called  '  from 
the  fact  that  it  may  be  easily  waslied'  (Etuyd.  Brit.  ed.  9 
XIV.  390'.  But  the  obsolete  synonyms  was/ten,  7vashea 
UiUher  suggest  that  the  original  reference  may  have  been 
to  the  'washing'  which  is  an  important  part  of  the  process 
of  manufacture.] 

A  soft  kind  of  leather,  usually  of  split  sheepskin, 
dressed  to  imitate  chamois  leather. 

168s  Chetham  AngUr^s  Vade*m.  iv.  §  13  C1689)  43  Malcinff 
the  body  of  yellow  wash-leather.  lyj^Phil.  Trans.  LXIV. 
349  Two  or  three  circle^*  of  wash-leather  dipt  in  oil.  1848 
Dickens  Djmbcy  xxxviii,  Mi-^s  Tox.  .polished  him  up  with 
a  piece  of  wash-leather.  1857  Reade  Course  0/  True  Loz>e 
8  All  one  colour,  like  wash-leather,  or  an  actor  by  daylight. 
b.  ait'ib.  (quasi-a/^'.)  Made  of  wash-leatiier. 
Also  Path,  of  eruptions  :  Resembling  wash-leather 
in  appearance, 

cs66s  in  i'erney  Mtm,  (1907)  II,  262  (For  the  cold  in 
winter  he  wants]  wash-leather  gloves  to  write  in.  a  1671 
Wood  Life  {O.  H.  S.)  II.  51  A  paire  of  wash  leather  gloves. 
I77«  FooTE  Nabob  11.  (1778)  37  Tom  Ramskin .  .had  a  fifiy- 
pound  note  for  a  pair  of  wash-leather  breeches.  1836 
Dickens  5">C'.  Boz^  Parish  vii,He  wore.. wash-leather  gloves. 
1^4  SfRTEEs  Handley  Cr,  xli,  (1901)  II.  36  Wdlrngton 
boots  with  wfash-leather  kneecaps.  1899  AlUmti's  Syst. 
Med,  VIII.  245  In  frosty  weather  the  wearing  of  wash- 
leather  socks  both  by  night  and  day  is  an  advantage.  1900 
J.  Hutchinson*  Archiz'es  Surg:  XI.  4  Large  patches  of 
xanthelasma  palpebrarum  of  tiie  ordinary  wash-leather  type. 
1907  }.  A.  HoDGK-s  Elein.  Photogr.  (ed.  6)  25  The  lens  being 
placed  in  a  was'>-leather  bag. 

+  Wa'shlock.  Obs,  [f.  Wash  sb.  or  v,  -t-  Lock 
sbX  (sense  2).  Cf.  G,  ivascklocke^  A  tuft  of  wool 
detached  in  the  process  of  sheep-washiiij^. 

1604  Proclam.  Winding  Wools  iS  June,  Lambes  wooll, 
..wash  locks,  cummer,  and  many  other  deceiueable  things. 

t  Wa'Slimaid.  Obs.  [f.  Wash  r.]  A  maid- 
servant employed  in  washing  clothes. 

c  1610  Ladv  Comptos  in  Grose  Aniiq.  Rep,  (1808)  III.  438 
Not  pestering  my  Things  with  my  Womens,  nor  theirs  with 
Chambermaids,  nor  theirs  with  Washmaids.  1673  Rutland 
J/5'5'.(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  1905 1 IV.  550  To  my  Lady's  wash- 
mayd,  i  ginny.  i68»  Shaduell  Lane.  Witdus  11.  L  17  My 
Woman  •Chambermaid,  Wash-maid,  Cook-Maid,  &c, 

Wasimian  (wg-Jman).     [f.  Wash  z/.] 

1.  A  man  whose  occupation  is  washing  clothes ; 
—  Washebmax. 

^  s868  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  X.  552  EmpIo)ring  washmen 
instead  of  washwoman.  iSj^  Stevenson  Vaiiima  Lett. 
xvi.  (1S05)  150  Stewftfd's  assistant  and  washman  Arrick,  a 
New  Hebridee  black  boy. 

2.  A  workman  employed  in  applying  the  wash 
or  coating  of  tin  in  the  manufacture  of  tinplate. 

1851-4  C.  Toniihison's  CycL  Useful  Arts  (1867)  II.  746 '2 
The  w.»shman  prepares  an  iron  pot^.. called  the  wash-pot. 
1881  instr.  Census  Clerks  {1885)  94  Tin  Goods  Manufacturer. 
..Washman, 

t  Wa'Slxmeat.  Obs.  [f.  Wash  sb,  (?and  «.)] 
a.  Unsubstantial  food.   b.  *  Wash '  for  swine. 

s68s  *  R.  Burton  '  ./4(//«/V.  Curios.  122  Having  once  eat 
60  pound  weight  of  Cherries,  he  said  they  were  but  wash- 
meat  1688  Holme  Armoury  11.  181/2  A  Trough,  or  Stone 
Trough,  a  hollow  place  cut  in  Wood  or  Stone,  in  which  the 
Swine  have  their  Wash-meat  given  them. 

Wa'Sh-mill.    [f.  Wash  z;.] 
t  L  ?  A  mill-race  in  which  sheep  are  washed.  Obs, 
a  inz  hiSLE.  Husb.  {17 S7^  317  Being. .to  wash  our  sheep 
on  the  morrow,  I  asked  my  shepherd,  what  time  in  the 
morning  he  would  drive  them  to  the  wash-mills. 

2.  Brick-making,  etc.  A  machine  for  washing 
clay  or  materials  for  cement. 

sC^  Builder  16  Aug.  443/3  The  principal  machines  which 
have  been  worked  for  this  purpose  [brick-making]  are  three 
— ist.  The  pug-mill,  2nd.  The  wash-mill.  3rd.  The  rolling- 
mill  1879  Spons"  Diet.  En^ln.  Suppl.  1.  332  These  \sc.  lime- 
stone and  clay]  are  mixed  in  what  are  known  as  wash  mliis. 

3.  Leather  Mann/.  A  machine  for  washing  skins 
after  unhairing  by  the  application  of  lime. 

1897  C  T.  Davis  Manuf.  Leather  (ed.  2)  377  From  the 
unhatring  room  the  sktns  pass  to  the  '  wash-mill  \  where 
they  receive  a  thorough  washing,  removing  all  adhering 
Itme. 

Wash-moutll,  s.  w.  dial.  Also  washa- 
mouth.  [f.  Wash^,  Cf.  G.  wa5(r^;«a«/of  the  same 
meaning.  J  Onewho  blatjs  out  everything ;  a  babbler. 

1746  Exmoor  Scolding  \-},%  Hold  thy  Popping,  ya  gurt 
Washamouth.  X89Z  *Q  '  (Quillcr.Couch)A^(76^/r/j- .^Cr.  111.30 
Parson  Morth  wanted  to  know  if  he  couldn't  let  his  cottage 
to  an  invalid  lady  and  her  sister  without  consulting  every 
wash-mouth  in  the  parish. 

Wash-off,  a.  Calico-printing,  [f.  verbal  jihr. 
to  wash  off:  see  Wash  i;.  1 3.]  Of  colours:  Capable 
of  being  washed  off ;  not  i>ei  manent,    2864  Webster. 

Wash-Ont.    [f.  verbal  phr.  to  wash  tntt'.  see 

W* ASH  V,  1 3.] 

L  An  act  of  washing  ont  a  cistern,  etc.  ;  a  pipe 
or  other  appliance  for  doing  this.     Also  altrib, 

1877  Hellyer  PluuibervK,  86  This  '  water-battery  *  water- 
closet  is  similar  in  principle  and  shape  to  the  *  wash-out  * 
closet-basin.  1903  Architect  24  Apr.  Suppl.  23/2  Valves 
arc  provided  en  route  to  divide  the  delivery  main  into  sec- 
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lions  and  ceulrol  the  supply.  Wash-outs  and  air-valves  are 
provided,  also  hydrants  in  the  villages  for  tire  protection. 

1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  94/1  Shanks'  Patent '  Tubal ' 
Washout  Closets  with  Patent  'Reliable'  Syphon  Cisterns. 
loox  Feilden's  Alag.  IV.  430/1  There  was  a  6-iii.  washout 
pipe  which  wa^i  connected  to  the  12  in.  main. 

2.  iMining,  A  place  where  a  portion  of  a  coal  or 
ironstone  seam  has  been  carried  away  by  a  stream, 
a  deposit  of  sandstone  being  left  in  its  place. 

1876  CuDWORTH  Rambles  Br.idford  56.  1911  Act  t  ^  s 
Geo.  /"*,  c.  50  §  2o  The  position,  direction,  and  extent  of 
every  known  fault  of  every  seam  with  its  vertical  throw,  and 
..every  known  washout  and  intrusive  dyke. 

3.  The  removal  by  flood  of  a  portion  of  a  hill- 
side ;  a  hole  or  breach  in  a  railway  or  road  track 
caused  by  flood  or  erosion.  Orig.  U.S. 

1883  Daily  News  24  Sept.  2/1  The  well  built  Mexican 
Railway.,  has  had  difficulty  enough  to  prevent'  wash-outs'. 
idS^  Standard  25  Dec.  5/4  A  train.. ran  into  a  wash-out. 

1885  Roosevelt  Hunti'ig  Trips  153  (Cent.)  The  rains  and 
torrents  cutting  away  the  land  into  channels,  which  at  first 
are  merely  wash-outs,  and  .it  last  grow  into  deep  canyons. 
1910  Times  5  Mar.  5/6  On  the  Peking  and  Hankau  Railway 
..washouts  may  extend,  not  for  one  or  two  miles,  but  for 
fifty  or  a  hundred  miles. 

4.  slang.  A  disappointing  failure,  a  '  sell '. 

1902  Westm,  Caz.  1  Nov.  2/1  As  Harker  remarked,  '  Half 
a  guinea  for  an  essay  is  no  wash-out '.  1915  P.  ^lAccn.I. 
Amateur  Army  57  What  the  dickens  did  you  take  this  here 
[rifle]  for!.. It's  a  blooming  wash-out.  I''ootn. '  Wash-out' 
is  a  term  used  by  the  men  when  their  firing  is  .so  wide  of  the 
mark  that  it  fails  to  hit  any  spot  on  the  card.  The  men 
apply  it  indiscriminately  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
failure. 

Wa'Sh-pOOl.  [f.  Wash  2'.]  A  pool  for  washing  ■ 

sheep. 

X827  Clare  Sheph.  Cal.  56  He  drives  the  bleating  sheep 
from  fallow  fold  To  wash-pools.  1873  'V^q\.\jo\'1£.  Australia 
I.  471  The  .Australian  wool-grower,  .will  take  you  to  his 
washpool.  1890  '  R.  BoLDREwooD  '  Col.  Reformer  xvii,  The 
brush  yard  at  the  equally  primitive  washpool. 

Wash-pot.    [f.  Wash  z\\ 

1 1,  A  servant  employed  to  wash  pots  ;  spec,  the 
designation  of  a  servant  employed  at  the  Inns  of 
Court.  Obs, 

1570  in  Black  Bks.  Line,  lun  (1897)  I.  373,  10  s.  to  Ralph 
Richardson,  the  washpot  in  the  buttery,  for  6  months' wages, 
1645  ibid.  II.  367  The  Washpot  20s.,  the  Laundress  £,^, 
[etc.].  1678  Ravenscroft  Engl.  Lmvyer  u.  i.  15,  I  was  an 
under-Butler-(  or  Wash-pot  in  the  Inns  of  Court.  x8i6 
Temple  C/l.  7?^^.  Burials,  Thomas  Lock  Washpot  of  the 
honble  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

2.  A  vessel  for  washing  one's  hands.  Obs.  exc. 
/ig  m  allusion  to  Ps.  Ix.  8. 

«53S  CovEHDALF.  Ps.  l.\.  8  Moab  is  my  washpotte,  ouer 
Edom  wil  I  stretch  out  my  shue.  1635-56  CowLtv  Davideis 
n.  341  Seven  comely  blooming  Youths,. in  their  hands 
sev  en  silver  washpots  bear.  1810  Scott  Let.  in  Lockhart 
(1837)  II.  viii.  285  In  an  age  when  every  London  citizen 
malies  Lochlomond  his  wash-pot,  and  throws  his  shoe  over 
Ben-Nevis.  1839  Carlvle  Chartism  viii.  166  He  had  to 
fly,  with  broken  washpots.  1884  Daily  News  5  Feb.  3/1 
French  philoso^jhers  were  using  it  [China]  as  a  washpot  for 
their  satires  on  institutions  nearer  home. 

3.  A  vessel  containing  melted  tin,  into  which  iron 
pbtes  are  jilunged  to  be  converted  into  tin-plate. 

1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  1253  s.  v.  Tin-plate. 

4.  A  vessel  used  in  separating  silver  from  lead. 
1879  G.  Gladstone  Mining,  Silver  in  CasselPs  Techn. 

Educ.  IV.  112/2  It  is  usual  to  have  small  pots,  called  temper 
or  wash-pots,  placed  between  every  second  crystallising  pot. 

Wash  road.   =  Wa-sh-way  2. 

1765  Museum  Rust,  IV.  247  That  wash  roads  (however 
applauded  by  some)  are  rarely  without  notorious  exceptions. 

Wa  shstand,   [f.  Wash  v.I 

L  A  wash-hand  stand. 

1839  Uke  Diet.  Arts  1149  Such  soap  is  exceedingly  plea- 
sant at  the  wash-stand.  1844  T.  Webster  Eneycl.  Dom. 
Eeon.  276  A  wash  stand,  to  be  complete,  should  have,  be- 
sides the  basin  and  ewer,  a  carafe  for  spring  water,  vessel 
for  hot  water,  soap  tray,  several  glasse.-i,  [etc.].  1847  C. 
Broste  Jane  Eyre  iv,  She  hauled  me  to  the  washstand, 
inflicted  a  merciless,  but  happily  brief,  scrub  on  my  face 
and  hands  with  soap,  water,  and  a  coarse  towel.  1898  G.  B. 
Shaw  Plays  II.  Arms  <V  Man  3  The  washstand.. consists 
of  an  enamelled  iron  basin  with  a  pail  beneath  it  in  a  painted 
metal  frame,  and  a  single  towel  on  the  rail  at  the  side. 

atirib.  190S  MabelBarnes-Grundv  Thames  Camp  i<^&, 
I  have  made  four  fascinating  washstand  mats, 

2.   U.S.  (See  quot.) 

191X  Webster,  U^ash  stand,  in  stables,  a  place  in  the 
floor  prepared  so  that  carriages  may  be  washed  there  and 
the  water  run  off.  Cant. 

tWa'shstart.  Obs,  rare-^.  In4wa8che- 
sterte.  [App.  a  confused  form  between  Wash- 
dish  and  Wagstaut.]    Tlie  Water  Wagtail. 

a  S400  Noininale  (Skeat)  786  Gryue  et  croulecowe  Felde. 
fare  and  waschesterte. 

Wash-Strake.  Naut,  Also  -streak.  [?f. 
Wash  sb."]  =  Washboard  i. 

1809  Naval  Chron.  XXI.  299  Exclusive  of  a  moveable 
wasli  strake.  1834  M.  Scott  Cruise  Midge  iii,  A  large  Eboe 
canoe,.. the  bottom  hollowed  out  of  one  single  tree,  but 
there  wsis  a  washstreak  of  some  kind  of  hardwood  plank, 
so  as  to  raise  the  gunwale  about  a  foot  above  the  ledge  of 
the  original  vessel. 

Wash^trough.  [f.  Wash  ».] 
1.  Mining,  A  trough  in  which  ore  is  washed. 
1S57  in  Pettus /V(///iar  AV^.  (1670)  95  Also  that  no  Pur- 
chasors  shall  let  or  stop  any  Miners  from  any  Wash-trough 
at  any  time.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  146  The 
first  sort  is  reserveti  for  use ;  the  second,  or  middling  sort, 
b  again  put  into  the  stamping-mill,  and  afterwards  into  the 
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wash-lrough,  where  the  parts  that  contain  no  cinnabar  float 
in  the  water. 

2.  A  trough  used  for  washing  the  hands  and  face. 

190a  O.  WisTER  Virginian  \\.  16  It  was  not  much  of  a  toilet 
that  I  made  in  the  first  wash-trough  of  my  experience,  but 
it  had  to  suffice. 

Wa'Sh-tnb.  [f.  Wash  v.  Cf.  Du.  waschlobbe,'] 
A  tub  in  whicli  clothes  are  washed :  =  WASHiNG-/tf^. 

i^*  lnx'.'\nCoilect.  ArchiBol.(^\Z6-:)l\.  iii  Fowre  boordes, 
cover  of  the  vate,  and  a  washtubb  .sxyl.  1753  Scots  Mag. 
Sept.  469  I  Indicted  for  drowning  in  a  wash-tub.  .her  son. 
1838  DicKKSs  O.  'Jivist  xxxvii.  Glancing  distractedly  at  a 
couple  of  old  women  at  tht^  wash-tub. 

Wash-Up.  [f.  vbl.  phr.  to  -wash  up :  see 
Wash  v.  I  J.] 

1,  An  act  ot  washing  table  utensils  after  a  meal. 
In  fjuots.  allrib. 

1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  9^2  Butler's  Pantry  and  Wash- 
up  Siiiks.     1900  '  H.  Lawsos    0«  Track  128  Grease  inches 
deep  in  great  I'lack  patches  abont  the  fireplace  ends  of  the 
hut<,  where  wash-up  ai;d  'boiling'  water  is  thrown. 
b.  'idial.  A  washing-up  place,  scullery. 

1869  BLACKMORt  Lorna  D.  xi,  He  made  even  mother  laugh 
..and  Betty  Muxworthy  roared  in  the  wash-up. 

2,  Mining.  The  washing  of  a  collected  quantity 
of  ore ;  the  quantity  of  gold  that  has  been  obtained 
by  washing. 

1890  *  R.  BoLDREWooD '  Miners  Right  xxiii.  As  soon  as 
we  had  finished  the  next  wash-up,  I  was  to  go  back  to 
^'atala.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  16  June  4/5  The  gold  consisted 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  dust  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  in  drafts.  The  estimate  of  the  wash-up 
varies  from  twelve  millions  to  thirty  millions. 

3,  A  dead  body  washed  up  by  the  waves. 

a  1903  '  Mf-:RRiMAN  '  Last  Hope  i,  Passen  thinks  it's  [sc.  the 
grave  is]  over  there  by  the  yew-tree — but  he's  wrong.  That 
th-re  one  was  a  wash-up  found  by  old  WiUem  the  lighthouse 
keeper  one  morning  early. 

Wa'Sll-water.  [f.  Wash  v."]  Water  that  has 
been  used  for  washing. 

1853  HiCKiE  tr.  Aristoph.  I.  25  Those  who  pour  out  their 
dirty  wash-water  of  an  evening.  X856G.  GoRE/'rrtc^.  Cheni. 
in  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.  73  The  wash-waters  should  not  be  thrown 
away  without  first  being  tested  for  gold.  1877  Raywonu 
Statist.  Mines  <V  Mining  401  The  evaporation  of  the  excess 
of  liquid  derived  from  the  wash-waters.  1892  Photogr.  Ann. 
II.  69  No  trace  of  bromide  could  be  found  in  the  wash 
water.  1900  Jrtd.  Soc.  of  Dyers  XVI.  12  When,  however, 
wa^h  waters  accumulate. 

"Wasb-way.  dial.    [f.  Wash  v.  +  Wat  sbl\ 

1.  A  poition  ot  a  road  crossed  by  a  shallow  stream. 
a  1631  Donne  Serm.  civ.  (1649)  II.  195  He  that  hath  not 

been  accustomed  to  a  sin,  but  exercised  in  resisting  it,  will 
fmde  many  tentations,  but  as  a  wash  way  that  he  can  trot 
thorough,  and  goe  forward  religiously  in  his  Calling  for  all 
them.  lySOAnti.  Reg.  66  Yesterday  morning,  .the  North 
mail  cart,  going  through  Tottenham  Washway,  was  under 
water.  1804  Aston's  Manch.  Guide  17  The  cart  road 
through  Hanging-ditch  was  through  a  wash-way,  so  narrow, 
that  only  one  cart  could  pass  at  once. 

fb.  7o  make  wash -way  of,  ivilh  :  to  make  light 
of,  make  sliort  work  of.     Cf.  Wash-woek  i. 

1642  D.  Rogers  Naaman  32  But  man  heares  like  the  Adder 
with  a  deafe  eare  :  she  makes  wash-way  with  patience,  word 
conscience  and  all.  Ibid.  298  A  common  servant  makes 
wash  way  of  his  service;  lookes  at  his  Master  for  his  owne 
ends.  Ibid.  618  Made  wash-way  of  all  sorts  of  performances, 
and  made  them  common  things. 

2.  A  road  deeper  in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides. 
1700  W,  H.  Marshall  Midi.  Co.  I.  44  A  '  wash-way  road  '. 

1808  T.  Batchelor  Agric.  Bedford  58S  The  form  of  the 
roads  is  generally  convex,  and  the  few  concave  or  wash-ways 
that  may  be  observed,  seem  [etc.]. 

Wa'shwoman.  Now  U,  S,  [f.  Wash  v.]  = 
Washeuwoman. 

1590  Dewsbtiry  Parish  Ch.  Reg.  28  Sept.,  Massoley  a  maid 
of  Mr.  Rowland  Owans  a  washwoman  buried.  1778  Miss 
BuRNKY  Evelina  (1791)  I.  xiv,  52  Yon  would  much  sooner 
be  taken  for  her  wash-woman.  x8x6  W.  Tavi.or  in  Monthly 
ReX'.  LXXXI.  121  Among  the  lost  plays  of  Sophocles,  are 
enumerated  ..  Nausicaa,  or  the  Wash-women  (irAui'rptat), 
1851  C.  W.  Day  Five  Yrs.*  Resid.  W.  Indies  II.  297  The 
Spanish  flounces  of  the  negro  wash-women.  1856  Oi-.msted 
Slave  States  72  '  Is  you  come  from  Colonel  Gillin's,  massa  ? ' 
asked  the  wash-woman. 

Wash.-work.   [f.  Wash  sb.  or  v.l 

1 1.   To  make  wash-work  xvitk  :  app.  *  to  make 

short  work  of.     Cf.  the  phrase  under  Wash-way 

1  b,  of  which  this  appears  to  be  an  altered  form, 
1637  J.  Williams //£)/>■  Table  159  And  if  this  leader  should 

chance  to  be  overcome, . .  we  shall  make  wash-work  with  the 

rest  of  his  followers. 

2.  Used  for  Wash-duawing. 

1900  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  2  Nov.  1/3  Mr.  Frank  Craig.. is 
scarcely  behind  Mr.  Hatherell  in  his  excellent  wash-work. 

Washy  (w^  Ji),  a.     [f.  W^ash  sb,  or  v.  -v  -y  1.] 

1 1.  Having  too  much  moisture,  water-logged. 
Of  wind  or  weather  :  Bringing  moisture  or  rain. 

In  quot.  1566  the  word  conesponds  to  Horace's //«/«^f7«, 
lit.  '  leaden  ',  used  app,  for  'depressing  . 

1566  Drant  Horace,  Sat,  11.  vi.  H  6,  Not  lewde  ambition 
vexeihe  here  ;  nor  washye  southerne  wynde.  x66x  J.  Chil- 
DKEY  Brit.  Baconica  133  Under  this  upper  Clay  lyes  a 
mouldring  washy  Clay.  1661  Pepvs  Diary  24  Sept.,  We.. 
found  a  most  sad  alteration  in  the  roade  by  reason  of  la.«t 
night's  rains;  they  being  now  all  dirty  and  washy.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  vii.  303  They.. on  the  washie  Oose  deep 
Channels  wore,  avj^x  Lisle  Husb,  (1757)  216  In  washy 
weather  all  the  hay  one  can  give  to  cattle  will  not  make 
them  thrive,  I7a6  Leoni  Albertis  Archit,  1. 40/2  Of  places 
..some  are  ..damp  and  washy,  as  are  those  which  lie  near 
Seas  or  Lakes. 
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2.  Offood,  drink,  etc.  :  Too  much  diluted,  weak, 

sloppy,  thin,  watery. 

i6xs  T.  Adams  EnglaniTs  Sickn.  ii.  72  Meates  of  a  washy 
and  fluid  nature.  1763  Museum  Rust.  I.  327  New  oats  are 
a  washy  food,  owing  to  a  crude  humidity  that  abounds  in 
them,  x8»s  E.  Hewlett  Cottage  Com/oris\\\i.  99  Common 
corn  and  washy  potatoes.  1832-4  De  Quinckv  Caesars 
\Vks.  1862  IX.  1  :i3  note^  By  comparison  with  the  washy  tea 
breakfasts  of  most  Englislimen.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  July 
i6c/2  Serving  pots  of  washy  ale  over  the  counter. 

Comb.  1746  W.  Thompson  I\.  X.  Adv.  (1757) 42  The  Flesh 
of  such  washy  fed  Sows  is.,  flab  by. 

b.  /?v.  Of  literary  style,  productions,  utterances, 
etc  :  Wanting  in  force  or  vigour,  feeble,  sloppy, 
thin. 

1806-7  J*  Beresford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  vir,  xl,  Being 
compelled  by  a  deaf  person.. to  rejjeat  some  very  washy 
remark  three  or  four  times  over.  18*9  [see  Spewy  a.  i  b], 
183X  C\9.iyL-E.  Kss.ySc/tiiier  [\Zio)  III. ■ix  note^  Our  English 
translation,  one  of  the  washiest,  was  executed.. in  Edin- 
burgh by  a  *  Lord  of  Session '.  1879  Gko.  Eliot  Theo,Sitc/t 
V.  113  This  mixture  of  other  persons*  washy  opinions.  1897 
Mrs.  Olh'Hast  /^'.  Blackivood  I.  100  The  publication  al- 
together was  a  weak  and  washy  production. 

3.  Of  the  stomach  :  Having  an  accumulation  of 
liquid  and  undigested  food,  relaxed. 

x6a2  Mabde  tr.  Aieman's  Guzman  cCAif.  I.  47  But  for 
such  washie  Tripes  as  mine  then  were,  I  held  it  no  good 
meate.  i^-j  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  491  The  physician 
who  neglects  the  factor  of  dilatation  because  the  stomach 
is  not  as  blown  out  and  washy  as  to  force  itself  on  his  notice, 
has  an  imperfect  compreiiension  of  his  case. 

4.  Of  colour,  painting,  etc, :  Having  too  much 
*wash*,  lacking  body,  weak,  pale. 

01639  Wotton  Surr,  Educ.  Reliq.  (1651)  325  A  palish 
Clearnesse,  evenly  and  smoothly  spread,  not  overthin  and 
washie,  but  of  a  pretty  solid  consistence.  1647  Tbapp  Comm, 
Matt.  XXV.  4  Christ  putteth  not  upon  his  a  washy  colour 
of  profession.,  but  he  dyeth  them  in  grain,  with  (rue  grace 
and  holiness.  1718  Ozf-ll  tr.  Tourfiefort's  P'oy.  I.  188 
Four  rows  of  Scales  of  a  washy  purple.  1785  H.  Walpole 
Ltt.  to  IL  S.  Conway  6  Oct.,  Sir  Joshua's  washy  Virtues 
make  the  Nativity  a  dark  sp>t  from  the  darkness  of  the 
Shepherds.  x8ix  Self  Instructor  $-2^  A  middling  full  pencil, 
not  too  washy.  1848  .\Iks.  Gaskell  Mary  Barton  ii,  With 
a  washy,  but  clean  stencilled  pattern  on  the  walU.  1884 
igth  Cent.  Feb.  355  The  colours  are  washy  and  unimpres- 
sive. 1886  G.  Allen  Maimie's  Sake  xix,  Blue  eyes  like 
hers,  .took  so  mild  and  gentle  and  washy. 

6.  Of  a  horse  or  cow :  Poor  in  quality  or  con- 
dition ;  esp.  liable  to  sweat  or  scour  after  slight 
exertion. 

1639  T.  DE  Grey  ComM.  Horsem.  i.  iv.  (1656)  40  The 
Horse.. is  generally  weaVte, .. tender,  and  washy  of  flesh. 
a  17M  Lisle  HusB.  (1757)  300  Your  thin  necked  and  bodied 
cows,  that  are  washy  and  flue.  1730  W.  Burdon  Gentl. 
Pocket- Farrier  61  Some  Horses  ..  part  with  their  Food 
before  'tis  well  digested,  and  scour  alt  the  Way ;  which 
makes  'em  so  thin  and  lank,  that  they  are  ready  to  slip 
through  their  Girts ;  they  are  called  washy.  1809  Sporting 
Mag,  XXXin.  133  It  was  a  washy  ill  constitutioned  horse. 
i8ao-3a  Wkbstrb,  /Koj-A^'.. liable  to  sweat  profusely  with 
labor;  as,  a  washy  horse.  1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Fartn  II. 
163  [This]  gives  to  a  beast  what  is  called  a  washy  appear- 
ance, and  is  always  attended  with  a  liability  to  looseness  in 
the  bowels.  This  washiness  is  generally  aii<rncled  with  an 
inordinate  breadth  of  hooks  [1.  e  hips).  1864  E.  Mayhkw 
Iliustr.  Horse  Metna^em.  483  A  leggy,  a  washy,  a  soft 
species  of  creature,  whu:h  gentlemen  tind  it  cheaper  to  hire 
than  to  buy. 

6.  Of  a  person  ;  Lacking  strength  or  stamina; 
weak,  feeble,  insipid ;  poor,  mean,  worthless.  Now 
rare  or  Obs» 

a  163X  DoNSE5Vr/».  xlv.  (16^0)  448  All  the  good  of  man, 
consi<{ered  supernaturally,  is  in  grace;  but  that  will  not 
grow  in  a  washy  soule,  in  a  liquid,  in  a  watery,  and  disso- 
lute, and  scattered  man.  X657  J.  Watts  Scribe,  Pharisee^ 
etc.  lit.  24  Like  as  some,  who  used  water  instead  of  wine., 
were  called  by  the  Church  uipon-apaaTarat,  or  Aquarii^ 
watry  and  washy  Hereticks,  as  Augustine  witnesseth.  x68a 
Dryden  Ef>il.  to  King  <V  Q.  37  Alas,  our  Women  are  but 
washy  Toys.  1693  Ld.  Falkland  Cougreve's  Old  Bach, 
Pro!.,  If  the  Slave,  After  his  bragging,  prove  a  washy 
Knave;  May  he  be  banish'd  to  some  lonely  Den.  1719 
D'Urfev  Pills  III.  337  What  washy  Rogues  are  here,  are 
these  the  Sons  of  Beef,  and  English  Beer?  a  X7SI  Prior 
Daphne  ^  Apollo  10  One  mile  has  put  the  fellow  out  of 
breath;.  .Washy  he  is,  perhaps  not  over  sound. 

Waskeine,  variant  of  Vasquine  Obs, 

tWaskite.  Obs.  rare-'^.  [Of  obscure  origin  ; 
prob.  an  erroneous  form. 

Not  for  Wasp-kite,  as  that  word  (if  genuine)  denotes  a 
bird  of  the  Old  World.] 

Given  by  Izaak  Walton  as  the  name  of  a  long- 
winged  hawk,  native  of  Virginia. 

x6s5  Walton  Angler  L  (1661)^  13  [List  of  long-winged 
bawlcs.]     The  Waskite  from  Virginia. 

Waskyne,  variant  of  Vasquine  Obs, 
Waslage,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Vassalage. 
"WftBll't,  coUoq,  contraction  of  ivas  not. 
Wasp  (w9sp\  .f^.     Forms:  a.  1  wsefa,  w»p8, 
2  weaps,  5.  dial.  8-9  waps,  7,  9  dial,  wapse,  9 
dial.  wop8(e.    ^.  i  weesp,  4-7  waspe  (7  whaape, 
8  whasp),  6-  waap.     Ft.  a.  5  wappys.     [OE. 
w«/*x,  7vmpSy  wmsp  masc.  corresponds  (with  differ- 
ences of  declension)  to  OS.  uiiepsia^  fem.  (MLG, 
wepse^  zvespe,  wispeS^  MDu.  wespe  fem.   (mod.Du. 
wesp)f  OHG.   wafsay  wefsa  fem.   (MHG.    wefse, 
ivebsej     mml.G.     wespe,     dial,     webes) :— OTcut. 
*wahisO'Z,'iso^  *wapt'  '.'^ytt-y^xX,*wobheS'^'vops-', 
cf.  Lith.  vaps)t  gadfly,  OSU  vo$<i  (Rnss.  osd)  wasp ; 
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L.  vespa  has  another  ablaut-grade.  The  root  is 
believed  to  be  *webh-  to  weave,  the  name  having 
reference  to  the  nests  which  the  insect  constructs. 

The  word  is  not  found  in  Gothic,  and  in  the  Scandinavian 
langs.  it  exists  only  as  an  adoption  from  Low  German  :  Da, 
hrepSy  Norw.  kve/s,  gve/s,  veps,  vops,  etc.,  mod.  Icel.  vesPa, 
TheOF.jfw^j/<r,  mod.  \.guepe,  represents  the  L.7rj^a,  hut 
the  initial  gii'  (: — 7f-)  for  v  seems  to  be  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Teut.  word.) 

1.  In  popular  language,  any  insect  of  the  genus 
Ft'spa;  chiefly  applied  to  V,  vulgaris,  the  Common 
^Vasp,  and  such  other  species  as  are  not  readily 
distinguishable  from  this;  sometimes  taken  to 
include  the  Hornet,  V.  crabro,  which  resembles 
the  Common  ^Vasp,  but  is  larger  and  has  a  more 
powerful  sting.  The  obvious  characteristics  of  tlie 
genus  are  the  alternate  rings  of  black  and  yellow 
on  the  abdomen,  the  narrow  stalk  or  petiole  by 
which  the  abdomen  is  attached  to  the  thorax,  the 
fully  develope<l  wings,  and  the  formidable  sting 
(which,  however,  is  peculiar  to  the  females  and 
the  workers  or  imperfect  females).  In  scientific 
language  applied  generally  to  two  divisions  of 
hymenopterous  insects,  the  Diploptera  or  true 
wasps,  and  the  Fossores  or  digger  wasps. 

The  true  wasps(Z>/>>/^/^frfl)  are  divided  into  three  families ; 
(i)  V'espidae,  to  which  the  common  wasp  belongs;  (2)  Am- 
vienidai ;  and  (3)  Masaridx. 

See  also  Digger  j^.  4,  Paper  j^.  la,  Queen  j^.  13,  Sand 
sb?  10  b,  Social  a.  6  b.  Solitary  a.  4. 

c7a5Co/-i>«j(S/(j«.  (HesseU)C9o2  Crabro:  waefs  rr/hur. 
nitu.  Ibid.  F  136  Fespa,  waefs.  C875  Erfurt  Gloss.  255 
C\r^ibro'.  uaeps.  awoaAgs.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  318/36 
Uespa,  weaps.     c  1375  .SV.  Leg.  Saints  vii.  Kjames  Minor^ 

420  pe  waspis  J»at  in  his  hewid  wr.re,  at  his  nese-thrilUs  flaw 
al  owt.  c  x»4  P.  PL  Crede  648  per  is  no  waspe  in  bis  werlde 
Jiat  will  wiruiiioklelr  styngen,  ror  stappyng  on  a  too  of  a 
styncande  frere  !  1400-50  IV'ars  Ale.x.  3011  Full  many  flees 
may  fell,  hot  a  fewe  waspis.  a  1450  Mirk's  Festial  141  Out 
of  liys  nase'iurles  dropped  wormys  out  lyke  waspes.  1496 
C(rv.  Leet  Bk.  577  Where  as  they  Ughi,  1  he  been  will  byte, 
And  also  styng.  Be«ware  of  wappys.  15*3—34  Fitzhehb. 
Husb,  8  122  And  beware,  that  no  waspes  come  in-to  the 
hyue,  for  they  wyll  kyl  the  bees,  and  eate  the  honny.  ^  1546 
J.  Hevwood  Prm.;  i.  xi.  (1867)  25  Nowe  mery  as  a  cricket, 
and  by  and  by.  Angry  as  a  waspe,  though  in  both  no  cause 
why.  1593  G.  ^K^\iL\  Pierces  Stiper.  148,  I  cannot  marueU 
enough,  how  the  nimble  Bee  should  be  ingendred  of  the 
sluggish  Oxe,  or  the  liucly  waspe  of  the  dead  Horse,  a  1591 
H.  Smith  Serm,  (1637)  239  GckI  is  not  like  a  Waspe,  which 
when  she  hath  stun;;  cannot  sting  again.  1653  Walton 
Angler  xW.  226  To  take  the  Roch  and  Dace,  a  good  bait  is 
the  young  brood  of  Wasps  or  Bees,  baked  or  hardned  in 
their  husks  in  an  Oven.  1714  Derham  in  P/iil.  Tram. 
XXX in.  54  The  Male  Wasp*  are  lesser  than  the  Queens, 
but  as  much  longer  and  k»rger  than  the  Common  Wasps,  as 
the  Queen  is  longer  and  larger  than  these.  1730  Young 
Epist.  L  To  Pe^e  33  As  by  depredations  whasps  proclaim 
Thcfairest  fruit.  x8oa  Bingley  ^«iw.  ^//i^. (1813)  IIL  263 
The  nest  of  the  Common  Wasp  is  always  formed  under  the 
surface  of  the  earth.    1848  Alb.  Smith  Chr.  Tadpole  xlix. 

421  *  Just  as  if  we  hadn't  enough  wapses,'  exclaimed  the  old 
lady. ,,'No,  my  good  Griules — that's  a  hornet,— not  a 
"waps "as  you  wrongly  c^ll  it.'  i86a  Calveklkv  i'erses 
+  Transl,  (ed.  2)  95  As  females  vanish  at  the  sight  Of  short- 
horns and  of  wopses.     1905  H.  G.  Wells  Kipps  11.  iii.  §  3 

'  These  old  Roman  chaps '  he  said  ;  and  then  the  wasps 

arrived.    They  killed  three  in  the  jam  alone. 

2.  Jig.  a.  Applied  to  persons  characterized  by 
irascibility  and  persistent  petty  malignity,  esp.  to 
a  multitude  of  contemptible  but  irritating  assailants. 

1508  Dunbar  Flyting  195  Wan  wraiglane  wasp.  1560 
Bp.  Pilkingto-j  Aggeus  Pref.  A  lij,  So.  .vnder  our  gracious 
late  losias,  crepte  oute  a  swarm  of  romish  waspes,  styneing 
to  death  all  who  wold  not  worshyp  theyr  gods,  nor  beleuc 
theyr  doctrine.  1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shrettf  ii.  i.  210  Come, 
come  you  W'aspe,  y'faith  you  are  too  angrie.  1611  Beaum. 
&  Fl.  King  4-  no  K.  iv.  iii,  1  will  not  hear  you,  wasp, 
a  1660  Contemp,  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archjeol.  Soc.)  L  169  The 
Frenche  Agent. .promised  to  joJne  with  the  General!  for  a 
publicke  redresse  from  those  perfidious  whaspes.  X7«  Am- 
herst Terrm  Fit.  No.  5.  23,  1  had  no  sooner  undertaken 
this  task,  but  I  raised  a  nest  of  holy  wasps  and  hornets 
about  my  ears.  1775  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  iK  Cole  25  Apr., 
The  reviewers  and  such  litterati  have  called  me  a  learned 
and  ingenious  gentleman..  .These  wasps,  I  suppose,  will  be 
very  an^ry  at  the  just  contempt  Mr.  Gray  had  for  them. 
1791  D'lsR.AFLi  Cur.  Lit.  I,  97  Sallo,  after  having  published 
only  his  third  Journal,  felt  the  irritated  wasps  of  liierature 
thronging  so  thick  about  him,  that  he  very  gladly  abdicated 
the  throne  of  Critici-im,  1844  W.  Cross  Disruption  xxxlii. 
362  Mr.  Bacon,  ye  ken,  is  in  a  pretty  pickle  wi'  this  wasp 
o"  a  body  M^Corkle,  i^^to  Ld.  Rosebery  Chatham  vii.  177 
Glover  was  an  ill-conditioned  wasp,  and  his  story  refutes 
itself. 

b.  Something  that  irritates  or  offends  one. 
+  The  wasp  got  him  by  the  nose  (Prov.) :  he  was  infuriated. 
1588  Mttrprel,  Epist.  (Arb.)  ao  At  the  hearing  of  this 

I  speeche,  the  waspe  got  my  brother  by  the  nose,  which  mad 
himinhisrage  toaflirmc,  that  [etc].  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  ^ J  I/, 
III.  ii.  55.    1781  CowpER  Truth  160  Of  temper  ascnvenom'd 

I    as  an  asps  Censorious,  and  her  ev'ry  word  a  wasp.     1845 

j    Jehrolu  St.  Giles  iv.  (1851)  34  That  little  head  of  his  is  full 

]    of  wasps  as  July. 

3.  An  artificial  fly  for  salmon-fishing  (made  to 
imitate  the  appearance  of  a  wasp).  Cf.  wasp-Jly 
in  5 1>. 

1867  F.  Francis  Angling  x.  (1880)  352  Some  of  the  Tay 
flie^i^nrticularly  the  Wasps,  dressed  small,  will  kill  well  in 
the  Tweed. 

4.  Conchol.  A  variety  of  cowry  (see  quot.). 

1815  S.  Brookes  Introd.  Conchol,  157  Wasp,  Cypraa. 
Aseliut, 


WASPISH. 

5.  aitrib,  and  Comb.^  as  wasp-comb^  '^SSi  'P^i 
'honey f  'larva,   -maggot,   -pttpaj    'Sting,  -Tvorm; 

wasp-barbed,  -like  adjs. 

1887  RtSKiN  Prseterita  II.  346  One  of  the  worst,  *  wasp- 
barbed,  most  tingling  pangs  of  my  memory  is  yet  of  a  sunny 
afternoon  at  Pisa,  wlien  [etc.].  1877  Wooo  Nature's  Teach- 
ings 168  1  here  is.  .one  curious  pomt  of  difference  between 
the  *Wasp-comb  and  human  architecture.  1870  Ann.  ^ 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  Ser.  iv.  VI.' 327  It  is. .also  a  great  deal 
smaller  than  the  *wasp-egg.  1760  Hawkins  Walton's  Angler 
xi.  197  note.  There  are  no  better  Haits  for  this  fish  than. .a 
Gentle,  a  young  "Wasp-grub  boiled,  or  a  green  Worm.  1904 
lyt'stm.  (Jrt3. 4  July 2/3  Some  'wasp  honey.  1870* Wasp-larva 
[see  ivasP-pupd\.  i66iB  Wilkins  Real  Char.  125  *Wasp-like 
Fly  Maggot.  1867G.  Musgravk  Nooks  Old  France  il.209 
Picturescjue  and  coquette  as  ever  their  [mills]  wasp-like  waists 
were.  1678  Rav  Willughby's  Ornith.  11.  v.  72  marg.  *Wasp- 
Maggots  or  Grubs.  1836  Jesse  Angler  s  Rambles  197  The 
chub  may  be  taken  with,  .gentles,  wasp-maggots, and  black- 
snails.  1870  Ann.  ^  Mag,  Nat.  Hist.  Ser.  iv.  VI.  314  Doubt- 
less also  their  fellow  inhabitants,  described,  .as  injured  *wasp- 
pupEB,  were  in  reality  the  partially  devoured  wasp-larva:. 
i7a6  Swift  Gulliver  11.  viii.  Four  *Wasp  Stings,  like  loyners 
Tacks.  x8»  ScoTT  HaHdon  Hilli.  ii.  339  A  cobweb  gossa- 
mer were  guard  as  good  Against  a  wasp-sling.  1804-6 
*  Wasp- worm  [see  Wasi'Hood]. 

b.  Special  comb.  :  wasp-bee,  a  bee  of  the 
genus  Nomada,  a  cuckoo-bee ;  wasp-beetle,  a 
beetle  of  the  genus  Clyiiis,  esp.  C.  arietis ; 
wasp-cake  dial.j  the  comb  in  a  wasp*s  nest ; 
wasp-flower,  a  flower  frequented  by  honey- 
gathering  wasps ;  wasp-fly,  a  syrphid  fly  some- 
what resembling  a  hornet;  also  an  artificial  fly  for 
fishing ;  wasp-paper,  the  paper-like  material, 
produced  by  mastication,  of  which  wasps'  nests  are 
made;  +  wasp-spade,  a  spade  for  digging  out 
wasps'  nests;  fwasp-stuDg  a,,  irritable  (as  if 
stung  by  a  wasp)  ;  wasp-waist,  a  very  slender 
waist,  esp.  the  characteristic  waist  of  a  woman  who 
laces  tightly  ;  wasp-wood  dial,  (see  cjuot). 

1844  F.  Smith  in  Zoologist  II.  587  Descriptions  of  the 
British  *Wasp.Bees.  1704  Petiveb  Gazopkyl.  III.  Tab. 
xxvii,  '1  he  Maryland* Wasp  Beetle.  1863  Wood  Iliustr.  Nat. 
Hist,  III.  476  The  common  wasp  beetle  {Clytus  arietis). 
1907  Westm.  Gaz.  28  Aug.  lo/i  Experienced  anglers  cannot 
recall  a  season  in  which  *wasp-cake  is  so  difficult  to  obtain. 
X884  Cornhill  Mag.  Oct.  399  *Wasp-ftowers  arc  remarkable 
for  having  a  helmet-shaped  tube,  exactly  fitted  to  a  wasp's 
I  head,  with  abundant  honey  filling  the  bottom  of  the  bell. 
1676  Cotton  Angler  w,  viiL  77  We  have  likewise  this  month 
tjuly]  a  *Wasp-flie,  made.. of  a  dark  brown  dubbing., 
ribbd  about  with  yellow  silk.  x66i  Grew  Musseum  1. 
\  vii.  i.  156  The  Wasp-Fly,  Tabani  species  altera.  1854 
Marv  HowiTT  Pict.  Lai.  Seasons  404  The  bu/z  of  a  wasp- 
fly,  when  resting  apparently  motionless  on  the  window. 
1867  F.  Francis  Angling  xii.  (1880)  456  The  Wasp  Fly. — 
Three  mauve  tackle  fibres  for  tail  (etc.J.  1899  D.  Sharp 
Jnsects  II.  S3  These  little  habitations  consist  of  masses  of 
cells,  wrapptd  in  *wasp-paper,  in  which  there  are  one  or 
more  orifices  for  ingress  and  egress.  1609  C  Butler  Fem, 
Mon.  {1634)  126  With  a  *Wasp-spade,  search  for  the  nest, 
1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  /K,  1.  iii.  236  (1598  Qa)  Why  what  a 
*waspe-stiing  [later  Quos.  wasp(e)  loi  gue  ;  Folios  wasp(e)- 
tongu'd]  and  impatient  foole  Art  thim?  1870  Iliustr.  Land. 
Netvs  24  Sept.  330  The  fearful  displacement  of  the  vital 
organs  which  must  be  effected  10  procure  a  ^wasp-waist. 
1905  Aihetisum  i8  Mar.  344/3  The  cylii.der..shows  a  per- 
son  tightly  cinctured,  and  with  a  wasp-waist,  resembling  the 
men  on  Mycenaean  monuments.  1887  N.  <V  Q-  Ser.  vii.  Ill, 
431  Touchwood,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  *wasp-wood, 
because  wasps  use  it  to  make  their  nests. 

Wasp  (wgsp),  V,  fionce-wd,  [f.  Wasp  sb."] 
trans.  To  sting  as  a  wasp  does. 

1846  Landor  Imag.  Conv.,  Emp.  China  ^  Tsing-Ti  Wks. 
II.  137/1  That  blow  upon  the  cheek-bone  !  those  rotten  eggs  I 
•  -surely  they  have  uasped  thee  ! 
Wasp,  obs.  Sc.  var.  Wisp,  quantity  offish. 
Wasper,  variant  of  Wawsper  Sc, 
Waspliood  (w9"sphud).    [Wasp  j^. -h-HOOD.] 
The  condiiion  of  a  wasp. 

1804-6  SvD.  Smith  Mor.  Philos.  xvii.  (1850)  244  When  the 
wasp'Worm  is  hatched,  it  finds  a  store  of  provisions  ready 
made  ;  and . .  the  quantity  allotted  to  each  is  exactly  sufiicient 
to  support  it,  till  it  attains  the  period  of  wasphood. 

Waspish.  (w9  spij),  a.    [f.  Wasp  sb.  +  -ish.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  wasp  or  some 
characteristic  of  it. 

1596  Shaks.  Tam,  Shr.  11.  i.  211  If  I  be  waspish,  best  be- 
ware my  sting.  i68x  Colvil  Whigs  Sup p lie.  (1751)  90  Thy 
waspish  tongue  will  never  fail  To  prat,  to  scold,  revile  and 
rail.  i8»  .Scott  Hatidon  Hill  1.  li.  354  Let  a  body  of  your 
chosen  horse  Make  execution  on  yon  waspish  archers.  1865 
Trollope  Belton  Est.  iv.  40  Her  waist  showed  none  of  those 
waspish  proportions.  1915  B.  DiGBV  in  Tra-:'cl  ]u\y  22/1  In 
the  dock  lay  a  pair  of  waspish,  one*funnelled  steamers. 

2.  esp.  Quick  to  resent  any  trifling  injury  or 
affront ;  irascible,  petulantly  spiteful, 

1566  Drant  Horace,  Sat.  a  iv  b,  Satyre  of  writhled  wasp- 
yshe  Sainrne  may  be  namde.  a  1568  Asciia.m  Scholem.  i. 
(Arb.)  33  In  aige,  sone  testie,  very  waspishe.  1673  Hicker- 
INGILL  Gregory  F.  Greybeard  223  The  leven  of  whose  re- 
ligion makes  them  waspish,  peevish,  touchy,  clamorous. 
1751  Johnson /?<i/«^/f?*  No.  177?  11  Their  conversation  was. 
therefore,  fretful  and  waspish,  their  behaviour  brutaU  1808 
SouTHEy  Lett.  (1856)  II.  112  It  is  lamentable  that  that  good 
heart  of  his  should  be  coupled  with  so  bad  a  judgement  and 
so  waspish  a  lempwr.  1838  Disraeli  in  Corr.  w.  Sister  2^ 
Jan.  (1886)  90  Sharp  and  waspish,  he  would  have  made  a 
good  petulant  Opposition  speech.  1861  Hughes  Tom  Brown 
at  0.r/.  ix,  Such  a  set  of  waspish,  dogmatical,  over-bearkig 
fellows.  4x1901  W.  Bright  Age  0/  Fathers  (1903)  II.  ^75 
He  had  been  charged  by  waspish  enemies  with  ascribing 
a  heavenly  origin  to  the  holy  body  of  Christ. 
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C^nA.  itfto  Smaks.  Ttm/.  iv.  i.  90  Her  waspish  headed 
Sonne  [sc,  Cupid],  has  broke  his  arrowes,  Swears  he  wUl 
shoote  no  more,  but  play  with  Sparrows 

b.  Marked  or  characterized  by  virulence  or  pctn- 
lance,  spitefnl. 

xZ-jo  Even^  Standard  q  Sept.  1  This  waspish  article  created 
crcat  indignation.  iZ^  Scribner's  Afonthiy'Ms.y  118  'The 
Literati  '..areaproseDunciad,  waspish  and  unfair,  but[etc.]. 

qua^-A<:c'.  1855  Kincslev  M  Vj/tc .  Ho  I  ix,  We  may  excuse 
Raleigh's  answering  somewhat  waspish  to  some  quotation  of 
Spenser's  from  the  three  letters  of '  Immerito  and  G.  H,' 

Hence  Wa'spisMy  adv. ;  Waspisliuess. 

1593  BiLSON  Gaz'f.  Christ's  Ch.  116  That  they  be  not  cast 
out  of  the  church  by  the  weaknes  waspishnes  (frowardnes) 
or  rashnes  of  the  bishop.    1653  W.  Ramesey  Astral.  Risto?ed    i 
334  Where  he  is  pleased  now  and  then . .  to  vent  his  waspish-    j 
ness,    1684-94  tr.  Phttarck's  Morals  (1718)  III.  24  To  pre- 
serve her  from  being  waspishly  proud,  out  of  a  Conceit  of  her    | 
Fidelity  and  Vertue.    1797  Godwin  Enquirer  i.  x.  87  A  state    j 
of  contmual  waspishness.     18*7  Dr  Quincev  Murder  Wks.    ! 
i86»  IV.  34  Berkeley,  feeling  himself  nettled  by  the  waspish-    ■ 
ness  of  the  old  Frenchman,  squared  at  him.     1883  ftliss 
Broughton  Belinda  iv.  iv,  'Well,  may  I  go?'    '  Why  do    | 
you  ask  ? '  retorts  he  waspishly. 

Wasp-kite,  rare—^,  [A  translation  of  the  G. 
name  wespenbussard  or  wespenfalkex  the  bird 
preys  on  wasps'  nests.]  The  Honey-buzzard,  Pernis 
apivortts.  1891  Century  Did, 

Waspling  (wg'spllrj).  [f.  AVasp  sh.  +  -ling  ^.J 
A  young  wasp. 

190s  Peckham  iVas^s  Social ^  Solitary  90  Startle  it  ever 
so  slightly  and  the  waspling  retreats  by  way  of  its  web. 

Wasp's  nesty  wasp-nest.    The  nest  of  a 

wasp.     Alsoyff. 

ci^  Chauckr  Prioress'  T.  107  Sathanas  That  hath  in 

lues  herte   his  waspes  nest.    t:x440  Promp.  Pai-v.    517/2 

Waspysnest,  vesparium,     1603  Holij^nd  FlittarclCs  Mor, 

128  Which . .  bring  foorth  a  swarme  (as  it  were)  of  bees,  or 
rather  a  waspes  neast  in  us.  1611  Shaks.  IFint,  T.w.  iv. 
814  Hee  has  a  Sonne,  who  shall  be.. set  on  the  head  of  a 
Waspes  Nest.  1745  Phil.  Trans.  XLIII.  363  Two  Sorts  of 
curious  Wasps  Nests  made  with  Clay.  18x9  Shelley  Cyclops 
474  If  like  a  wasp's  nest  I  could  scoop  the  eye  out  Of  the 
detested  Cyclops.  1853  Lyttom  My  Nonel  in.  xxiv,  Your 
policy  of  half-measures,. .which  flaps  an  exasperated  wasp- 
nest  with  a  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  instead  of  blowing  it  up 
with  a  match  and  train,  ts  rarely  successful.  1858  Carlvlb 
Fredk.  Gt,  X.  iL  (1873)  III.  223  Cannot  we  get  away  from  this 
scurvy  wasp's-nest  of  a  Paris?  1870  Ann.  <5-  Mag.  Nat. 
Hist.  Ser.  iv,  VI,  328  The  female  Rkipiphorus  lays  her  eggs 
before  leaving  the  wasps'  nest.  1899  D.  Sharp  Insects  n.  82 
It  would  be  impossible . .  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  all 
the  forms  of  wasp-nests.    Ibid.  86  A  wasp's  nest. 

Hence  Wasp-nestincr  zhl.  sb.  [-ing  ij,  the  action 
of  searching  for  wasp*s  nests, 

x87»  Rotitledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  1873,  263/1  Fancy  going 
about  wasp-nesting  with  some  one  at  your  heels  to  take  care 
of  you. 

Wasp-waisted,  a.  Having  the  waist  very 
slender,  esp.  as  the  result  of  tight-lacing. 

1775  Mrs.  Delanv  Lett.  Ser.  n.  II.  160, 1  hope  Miss  Spar-  ; 
row  will  not  fall  into  the  absurd  fashion  of  y«  wasp-waisted  i 
ladies.  1839  DuMCAN  in  Congr.  Globe  Jan.,  App.  104/2  A  j 
thousand  of  the  wasp-waisted  gentry  to  quell  the  Democracy  j 
of  Pennsylvania— monstrous  !  1 !  X89S  Daily  News  7  Sept.  ! 
6/4  These  youn^  women,  .are  not  wasp-waisted. 

trans/.  1867  G.  Musgrave  Nooks  ^  Corners  Old  France 
II.  147,  I  saw  several  wasp-waisted  windmills. 

Wa'Spy,  sb.  Obs,  exc.  diai.  Now  dial,  wapsy. 
[f.  Wasp  sL  +  -y  6.]   A  wasp. 

a  15x9  Skelton  E.  Rummyng-  330  Angry  as  a  waspy  I 
a  1825  FoRBV  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  iPaps,  wapsy,  a  wasp. 

Waspy  (w9*spi),  a.   [f.  Wasp  sb.  +  -y  i.] 

1.  Resembling  a  wasp  in  form,  wasp-like.! 

1658  Rowland  tr.7)/^///^/*j  Theat.  Ins. 021  Whereupon  that 
Greek  Comick  Poet  calls  those  Maids, . .  for  their  slendernesse 
in  the  waste  <r<^iiKo£er9  {sic],  waspy  or  like  Wasps.  1869  T.  W, 
Wood  in  Student  II.  87  The  Iiornet  clearwing, ..so  waspy 
in  appearance.  1870  Daily  Netvs  19  July  6  A  brown  horse 
with  a  light  waspy  middle.  1889  Sportsman  29  July  2/1  So 
long  as  a  waspy  waist  is  considered  'a  thing  of  beauty*. 

2.  Abounding  in  wasps. 

1681  Rector's  Bk.  Clayworth  (1910)  53  It  was  also  a  very 
waspy  year.  1880  Morris  in  MackailZj/iCiSgg)  H.  13  Very 
hot  and  waspy  it  was  at  dinner. 

Wass,  obs.  f.  was  (see  Be  v.  3  and  Wash  v.'). 

Wassail  (wgsl,  wse*s*I,  -^fl),  sb.  Now  only 
arch,  and  Hist,  Forms  :  3  wees  hseil,  wseshail, 
washayl,  washail,  wesseyl,  3-4,  7  "wassayl,  3, 
6-7,  9  a7-€h.  wassaile,  5  wassaylle,  wessayle, 
(whatsaile,  -saill),  6  wassaill,  -ayle,  6-7  was- 
•all,  7-8  wassal,  (7  vassaile,  Jlist.  was-haile, 
waaheall,  waes  heal,  9  waisall,  waissel,  arch^ 
was-hael),  5-9  wassel(l,  3-  wassail.  [ME.  wi^s 
hseil  etc.,  a.  ON.  ves  ( —  later  ver)  heill,  corresp.  to 
OE.  wes  hdl  lit.  *  be  in  good  health  '  or  *  be  fortu- 
nate ' :   see  Be  v.  A.  3  and  Whole  a. 

As  an  ordinary  salutation  (=*hail'  or  'farewell')  the 
plirase,  or  an  approximation  to  it,  occurs  both  in  OE.  {hdl 
wes  P^,  and  in  pL  wesaS  hale :  see  Be  v.  A.  3)  and  in  ON. 
(pt.  veriS heilir).  But  neither  in  OE.  nor  in  ON.,  iior  indeed 
in  any  Teut.  lang.^  has  any  trace  been  found  of  the  use  as 
drinking  formulas,  of  the  phrases  represented  by  7(«zf  la/Zand 
diinkhail.  It  seems  probable  that  this  use  arose  among  the 
Danish-speaking  inhabitants  of  England,  and  became  more 
or  less  common  among  the  native  population;  in  the  i2thc. 
it  was  regarded  by  the  Normans  as  markedly  characteristic 
of  Englishmen.  'Jheearliest  known  occurrenceof  the  phrases 
isiQ  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  vi.  xiL  (r  1140),  in  the  well-known 
story  of  Ro  wen  a  {wes  hell .  .drinc  heil;  v.r.  wasluil^  printed 
edd.  corruptly  wacht  heil).  Geoffrey's  attribution  of  the 
phrases  to  the  5lh  century  is  an  anachronism  \  the  original 


story  36  told  by  Nennius  contains  nothing  corresponding  to 
them.  In  Wace|s  Bntt  (c  ix8o),  which  is  a  metrical  version 
of  Geoffrey,  various  MSS.  have  iveshel,  ivaisseil,  gasel ; 
drinkel,  drincluheil,  drechehel.  That  W.ice's  acquaintance 
with  the  *  English  '  phrases  was  not  wholly  derived  from  the 
passage  in  Geoffrey  is  shown  by  his  reference  to  them  in  the 
Rovtan  de  Rou,\i)Mx^  it  is  said  that  the  night  before  the 
battle  of  Hastings  was  spent  by  the  English  in  revelry,  with 
cries  of  weissel  (v.rr.  wesse  heil,  welseil,  weseit)  and  drinche* 
heil  (v.rr.  drinceseil^  drinqueheil,  drinkeil).  In  thevS/^t;/- 
lum  Stidtornm  of  Nigellus  Wireker  (ciigo)  the  English 
students  at  the  university  of  Paris  are  praised  for  generosity 
and  other  virtues,  but  are  said  to  be  too  much  addicted  to 
wessail  and  dringail.  The  earliest  example  of  the  phrases 
in  an  English  context  is  in  Layamon's  translation  of  Wace. 
In  drinkhail  the  second  element  is,  as  in  wassail,  the  ON. 
adj.  heill  used  as  complement.  Although  the  phrase  drekk 
heill  is  not  recorded  in  ON.,  it  has  an  exact  syntactical 
parallelin  sit  heill,  'sit  in  health'.  Whether  the  form  of  the 
first  element  in  drinkhail  is  due  to  OE.  influence  or  is 
archaic  Scandinavian  is  doubtful ;  the  form  drechehel  in 
one  MS.  of  Wace  is  noteworthy  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
ON.  of  the  literary  period.] 

1.  A  salutation  used  when  presenting  a  cup  of 
wine  to  a  gnest,  or  drinking  the  health  of  a  person, 
the  reply  being  Dbink-hail, 

c  1205  Lav.  14309  Reowcn . .  bar  an  hir  honde  ane  guldene 
bolle  i-uulled  mid  wine,  .it  l>us  aerest  sa;ide  in  ^nglene 
londe  Lauerd  king  waes  haeil  \c  1275  wassayl].  Ibid.  14332 
[see  Drtnk-hail].  Ibid.  14970  Heo  fulde  hir  scale  of  wine.. 
&  )?us  hailede  him  on..  Lauerd  king  wjeshail  [c  1275  wassail], 
13..  E.E.Allit.  P.Ji,  1508  We5e  wyn  in  J>is  won 'wassayl!* 
he  cryes.  c  1400  Bntt  52  Ronewenne.  .come  wi^  a  coupe  of 
goldcand  knelede  biforej^e  kyng,  andsaideto  him  '  What- 
saije  !  *..l>at  was  J?e  ferst  tyme  ^at  'whatsaile'  and  'drynke- 
haile  '  come  vp  into  |>is  lande  ;  and  fram  Jiat  tyme  into  this 
tyme  it  Ha^  bene  wel  vsede.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II,  116, 
I  trust  this  wassail  shall  make  all  England  glad.  And  with 
that  he  dranke  a  great  draught,  the  king  pledging  him.  1832 
Motherwell  Poems,  Battle-Flag  of  Sigurd  i,  Then  lift  the 
can  to  bearded  lip, . .  Wassaile  !  to  every  dark-ribbed  ship.  To 
every  battle-field  !  1843  Lvtton  Last  Bar.  i.  v.  Fair  mistress 
Sybill,  your  dainty  lips  will  not,  I  trow,  refuse  me  the 
waisall.  [Another  ed.  reads  waissel.)  i860  Loncf.  IVay- 
side  Inn,  K.  Olaf  xii.  xiii,  The  Berserks  drank  '  Was-hael  I 
to  the  Lord  1 ' 

f  b.  As  a  mere  salutation,  quasi-arr//. 

a  1643  Cartwr:ght  Ordinary  iv.  ii,  Ha.  What  ?  who  goes 
there!    Motlu  Waes  heal  thou  gentle  Knight. 

H  c.  ironically.  A  *  sahite ',  smart  attack.  Obs. 

c  1400  Laitd  Troy-bk.  9020  Odemoun.  .Toke  Menelaus  In 
that  swyng,.And  him  bare  ouer  his  hors  tayl :  He  5aff  him 
there  suche  a  wassail.  That  he  lay  longe  In  colde  swot. 

2.  The  liquor  in  which  healths  were  drunk  ;  esp. 
the  spiced  ale  used  in  Twelfth-night  and  Christmas- 
eve  celebrations. 

Wine  ami  %vassail  (now  arch,,  echoing  Shaks.) :  vaguely^ 
Strong  drink  in  abundance  (cf.  sense  4). 

C1300  Havelok  1246  Wyn  and  ale  deden  he  fete,  And 
made[n]  hem  glade  and  blit>e,  Wesseyl  ledden  he  fele  sijte. 
1494  in  Househ.  Ord.  {1790)  121  When  the  steward  cometh 
in  at  the  hall  doorewith  the  wassell,  he  must  crie  three  tymes, 
Wasseil,  wassell,  wassell.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  l^III,  9 
Then  was  the  wassaill  or  banket  brought  in,  and  so  brake  vp 
Christmas.  1601  Holland  Pliny  xxv.wWi.  II.  224  And  even 
at  this  day  [in  Spain]  in  their  great  feasts,  .they  have  a  cer- 
taine  Wassaile  or  Bragat,  which  goeth  round  about  the  table, 
made  of  honied  wine  or  sweet  mead,  with,  .hearbes  in  it. 
1605  Shaks.  l^focb.  i.  vii.  64  His  two  Chamberlaines  Will  I 
with  Wine,  and  Wassell,  so  conuince,  That  Memorie.  .shall 
be  a  Fume.  x6i6  B.  Jonson  Forest  iii,  The  jolly  wassail 
walkes  the  often  round,  And  in  their  cups,  their  cares  are 
drown'd.  1616  —  Masque  of  Christmas  2  Enter ..  Wassal, 
Like  a  neat  Sempster,  and  Songster ;  her  Page  bearing  a 
browne  bowle,  drest  with  Ribbands.  1661  New  Carollsfor 
Christmas,  For  Twelfth-day  m.  The  Wassell  well  spiced, 
about  shall  go  round.  1742-50  R.  O.  Cambridge  Archi- 
mage  xiii.  Wks.  (1803)  39  'Bove  all  things  else  he  Wassel 
priz'd  and  ale.  1808  Scott  Marmion  vi.  Introd.  64  On 
Christmas  eve.. The  wassel  round,  in  good  brown  bowls 
Garnish'd  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls.  x8i6  —  Old  Mori. 
ix,  Women,  wine,  and  wassail,  all  to  be  had  for  little  but 
the  asking.  1824  W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  I.  7  The  wine  and 
the  wassail  of  mine  host  began  to  operate  upon  bodies 
already  a  little  jaded  by  the  chase.  _  1836  Dickens  Pickw. 
xxviii,  They  sat  down . .  to  a  substantial  supper,  and  a  mighty 
bowl  of  wassail, . .  in  which  the  hot  apples  were  hissing  and 
bubbling.  1850  Tennvson  In  Mem.  cv.  v,  And  stranqely 
falls  our  Christmas-eve. . .  But  let  no  footstep  beat  the  floor, 
Nor  bowl  of  wassail  mantle  warm.  X851  Losgf.  Gold.  Leg, 
1.  Court-yard  of  Castle  17  No  song,  no  laugh,  no  jovial  tiin 
Of  drinking  wassail  to  the  pin.  1857  G.  A.  Lawrence  Guy 
Liv.  iv,  Two  hundred  go^vnsmen,  wild  with  wrath  and  was- 
sail, came  leaping  to  the  rescue.  1898  J.  B,  Crozies  My 
Inner  Life  v.  43  He  was  much  addicted  to  wine  and  wassail 
too,  as  his  blood-red  face  sufficiently  attested. 

1 3.  A  custom  formerly  observed  on  Twelfth-night 
and  New- Year's  eve  of  drinking  healtlis  from  the 
wassail-bowl.  +  Also,  ?  the  person  invited  to  drink 
from  the  wassail-bowl.   Obs. 

iS98E.GuiLpm.S'^vVz/.  (1878)25  A  wassaile  on  twelfe  night. 
x6i2  Selden  Illustr.  Drayton's  Poly-oib.  ix.  153,  I  see  a 
custome  in  some  parts  among  vs, . .  I  meane  the  yearely  was- 
haile  in  the  country  on  the  vigil  of  the  New-yeare.  a  1654 
—  Table-Talk  {16%^)  ^2  The  Pope  in  sending  Rellicks  to 
Princes,  doesas  Wenches  doby  their  Wassels  at  New.^*ears- 
tide,  they  present  you  with  a  Cup,  and  you  must  drink  of 
a  slabby  stuff;  but  the  meaning  is,  you  must  give  them 
Moneys.  1658  Phillips,  iyassail,..a.n ancient  Ceremonious 
custome,  still  used  upon  twelf  day  at  night,  of  going  about 
with  a  great  bowl  of  Ale,  drinking  of  healths.  x66i  Neiu 
Carolls  for  Christmas,  F'or  Twelfth-day  ii,  For  a  King  of 
our  Wassell  this  night  we  must  chuse. 

4.  A  carousal ;  riotous  festivity,  revelling. 

i6oa  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  iv.  9  The  King  doth  wake  to  night, 
and  takes  his  rouse,  Keepes  wassels.  1606  —  Ant.  Sf  CI.  i. 
iv.  56  Anthony,  Leaue  thy  lasciuious  Vassailes.    1614  R, 


Tailor  Hog  hath  lost  Pearl  G  3,  I  sweare,..By  Cresus 
name  and  by  his  castle.  Where  winter  nights  be  keepeth 
wassell.  xZos  ScoTT  Last  Minstrel  v.  viii,  The  blithesome 
signs  of  wassel  gay  Decay'd  not  with  the  dying  day,  i8so 
Byron  Juan  in.  !xi,  Meantime  the  lady  and  her  lo*er  sate 
At  wassail  in  their  beauty  and  their  pride.  i8ao  W.  Irving 
Sketch  Bk.  (1849)  J48.  1  at  length  arrived  in  merry  East- 
cheap,  that  ancient  region  of  wit  and  wassail.  1848  Lvtton 
Harold  IV.  ii,  A  board  was  spread  and  a  wassail  was  blithe 
around  me.  1878  H.  Phillips  Jr.  Poems  fr.  Sp.  .y  German 
72  Two  kings  held  wassail  in  Orkadal.  1903  R.  S.  Hawker 
Footpr.  Far  Cornwall  28  Now  there  was  signal  made  of 

i    banquet  in  the  halls  of  Stowe,  of  wassail  and  dance. 

I      t  o.  A  carol  or  song  sung  by  wassailers ;  a  was- 
sailing or  health- drinking  song.  Obs, 
In  quot.  1607  ironical  ox  jocular. 
1607  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Woman-tiaier  in.  i,  Have  you  done 

I  your  wassayl?  'tis  a  handsome  drowsie  dittie  I'll  assure  ye^ 
now  I  had  as  leave  hear  a  Cat  cr>\  c  1650  New  Christmas 
Carols,  Carrol  for  IVasscl-Botvl  7  Good  Dame  here  at  your 
Door  Our  Wassel  we  begin. 

6.  atlrib.  and  Comb.y  as  (sense  3),  wassail-candle^ 
'day,  -singer,  -singing;  (sense  4',  ivassail-bout, 
-revelry,  -rocir^  -ront,  -season,  -song;  also  wassail- 
cup  1=  Wassail-bowl. 

^  A  spurious  compound  wassail-bread,  given  in  many  Diets., 
is  due  to  a  misinterpretation  oi  ivastell-bread:  see  Wastel. 
For  a  similar  figment,  wassail-cake,  see  quot.  1686-7  s.v. 
Wassail  v.  2, 

1840  Longf.  Skeleton  in  A  rmour  vVi,  Many  a  *wassail-bout 
Wore  the  long  Winter  out.  1597  Shaks.  z  Hen.  11^,  1.  ii.  179 
l7t.  Wliat  ?  you  are  as  a  candle,  the  better  part  burnt  out, 
Fal.  A  *WasselI  Candle,  my  Lord  j  all  Tallow.  1634  Brere- 
TON  'Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  6  Such  as  they  met  gave  them 
money. .to  buy  a  *wassail-cup,  a  carouse.  1600  Holland 
Livy  XXVI.  xiii.  593  The  same  wassaile  cup  (L.  poculutn 
idem")  that  first  will  be  presented  to  me,  shall  go  round  about 
to  you  all.  1853  C.  Bronte  VilUtte  xxv,  Let  us  haue  a  Christ- 
mas wassail-cup  and  toast  Old  England  here,  on  the  hearth. 
X742  Shenstone  Schoolmistr.  xiii,  O  *wassel  days  1  O  cus- 
toms meet  and  well  !  1814  Scorr  Lord  of  Isles  vi.  xix,  But 
now,  from  England's  host,  the  cry  Thou  hear'st  of  *  wassail 
revelry.  1808  —  Mannion  l  xxx.  This  was  the  sign  the  feast 
was  o'er;  It  hush'd  the  merry  *wassel  roar.  Ibid.  \\\.  Introd, 
187  Of  forayers,  who,.. home  returning,  fill'd  the  hall  With 
revel,  *wassel-rout,and  brawl.  1767  MicKLECtJwcK^.  i.  xxix, 
Now  fly  the  *wassal  Seasons  wingd  with  Glee,  a  1825  Forby 
Voc.E.Anglia,  *Wassai  I -singers.  1895 'Q  '[puUler-Couch] 
Wand.  Heath  1S2  December  and  January,  with.,  carols  and 
*wassail-singing.  1829  Scott  Anne  ofG.  xxiii,  The  chortis 
of  a  *wassel-song,  which  some  reveller  was  trolling  over  in 
his  sleep.  1854  Grace  Greenwood  Haps  4-  Mishaps  88  A 
hall  of  the  old  castle,  which  had  rung  to  the  clang  of  rude 
armour,  and  the  wassail  songs  of  Erin's  princes  and  knights. 
Wassail  (wg-s'l,  wae-s'l,  -^il),  V,  Forms:  4 
wosseyle,  wesseyle,  7  wassaile,  -ayle,  6  wassal, 
8  wessel,  8-  wassail,    [f.  Wassail  sb^ 

1.  intr.  To  '  keep  wassail ' ;  to  sit  carousing  and 
health-drinking. 

c  1300  Havelok  17^7  H  wan  he . .  fele  si^eshaueden  wosseyled, 
And  with  gode  dnnkes  seten  longe.  Ibid.  2098  Hwat  may 
|?is  be  ?  Better  is  i  go  niiself,  and  se :  HweJ>er  he  sitien  nou, 
and  wesseylen.  x686  Plot  Staffordsh.  430  A  Horn;  the 
ancient  vessel  in  which  the  Danes  use  to  Wassayle,  or  drink* 
healths.  1889  F.  M.  Crawford  Greifcnstein  III.  xxv.  136 
He  feasted  and  wassailed  with  his  warriors. 

2.  trans.  To  drink  to  (fruit-trees,  cattle)  in  was- 
sail, in  order  to  ensure  their  thriving,  local, 

1648  Heurick  Hesper.,  Christmasse-Eve,  Wassaile  the 
Trees,  that  they  may  beare  You  many  a  Plum,  and  many  a 
Peare.  1686-7  Aubrey  Kern.  Gentilism  i^  Judaism  (1881)  g 
Mdm.  at  Twelve-tyde  at  night  they  use  in  the  Countrey  to 
wassaile  their  Oxen  and  to  have  Wassail e-Cakes  made.  1865 
R.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  W.  Eng.  2nd  Ser.  176  This  drink  was 
called  lambs-wool,  and  with  it  the  trees  were  wassailed, 
1878  Folk-Lore  Rec.  I.  13  It  is  the  custom,  in  the  cider  dis- 
tricts of  Sussex,  to  worsle  fwassail)  the  apple-trees.  1895 
F.  T.  Elworthv  Evil  Eyeiii.  105  The  old  Christmas  custom 
of  wassailing  the  apple-trees. 

Wassail-bowl.  A  large  bowl  or  cup  in  which 
wassail  (sense  3)  was  made  and  from  which  healths 
were  drunk ;  a  loving-cup ;  also  the  liquor  con- 
tained in  the  bowl. 

1606  Sir  G.  Goosecappe  n.  l  D  3  b,  Hee  is  a  most  excellent 
Turner,  and  will  turne  you  wassel -bo  wles,  and  posset 
Cuppes.  1608-9  Shuttleworths'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc)  179 
Given  to  the  maides  which  came  with  the  wassell- boule, 
xij**.  1610  Fletchek  Faithf.  Shepherdess  v.  i,  Some  neere 
towne, . .  Hath  drawne  them  thether,  bout  some  lusty  sport ; 
Or  spiced  wassal  Boule.  1648  H  errick  Hesper. ,  Country 
Life  56  Thy  Wassaile  bowle.  That's  tost  up  after  Fox  i'  th' 
Hole..;  thy  Christmas  revellings.  1661  Pepvs  Diary 
26  Dec,  We  went  into  an  alehouse  and  there,  .a  washealU 
bowle  woman  and  girle  came  to  us  and  sung  to  us.  1686-7 
AvuRKV  Riem.  Gentilism  ^yudaism  (1881)40  They  goe  into 
the  Ox-house  to  the  oxen,  with  the  Wassell-bowle  and  drink 
to  the  ox.  1777  Brand  Pop.  Antiq.  xv'i.  195  Young  Women 
went  about  with  a  Wassail-bowl,  that  is,  a  Bowl  of  spiced 
Ale  on  New  Year's  Eve.  1808  Scott  Marmion  i.  xv,  A 
mighty  wassail-bowl  he  look,  And  crown'd  it  high  in  wine. 
x830  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.  (1849)  287  A  huge  silver  vessel  of 
rare  and  curious  workmanship.. the  Wassail  Bowl,  so  re- 
nowned in  Christmas  festivity.  Ibid.  288  ftate,  The  Was. 
sail  Bowl  was  sometimes  composed  of  ale  instead  of  wine; 
with  nutmeg,  sugar,  toast,  ginger,  and  roasted  crabs,  i860 
G.  P.  MoiiRis  Poems  (ed.  15)  178  Some  lo\e  to  stroll  where 
the  wassail-boul  And  the  wine-cups  circle  free. 

Wassailer  (w^-s^^bi,  wce*s£*'l3j).  [f.  Wassail 
V.  +  -Eu  ^]  One  who  takes  part  in  riotous  festivi- 
ties ;  a  reveller, 

X634  Milton  Comus  179,  I  should  be  loath  To  meet  the 
rudenesse,  and  swill'd  nisolence  Of  such  late  Wassailers. 
179^  Coleridge  y?f//f-.  Musings  284  O  pale-eyed  form,  The 
victim  of  seduction,..  Who  in  loathed  orgies  with  lewd  was- 
sailers Must  gaily  laugh,  while[etc.].  1811  ^\J(.QS  Sardanap. 


WASSAILING. 

II.  i,  Sar.  And  you  will  join  us  at  the  banquet?  Sa/.  Sire, 
Dispense  with  me— I  am  no  wassailer.  1844  DtSKAixi 
Coningsby  v.  ii,  A  rather  boisterous  party  of  wassailers  who 
had  been  celebrating  at  Buckhurst's  rooms  the  triumph  of 
*  Eton  Statesmen  '.  188a  Standard  18  Feb.  5/2  Christopher 
North  pictures  the  wassailer  of  (he  '  Noctes  Ambrosianae' 
as  revelling  in  a  plenitude  of  Pandores. 

f  b.  One  who  takes  part  in  Twelfth-night  or 
Christmas-tide  'wassailing'.  Obs. 

\1<3l^  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Wassellers .  .%\ic\\  as  in  the 
Country  go  about  from  House  to  House,  during  the  Festival 
of  Christmas,  and  sing  Catch^  for  Drink  or  other  small 
Boon.  1817  N.  Drake  Shaks.  ^  Times  I.  vi.  130  The 
persons  thus  accompanying  the  Wassal  bowl,  especially  those 
vho  danced  and  played,  were  called  Wassailers.  1912  J.  H. 
Partridge  in  Folk-lore  XXIII.  455  Wassailers  stiU  go  k)und 
at  Rand  wick,  Woodchester,  [etc.]..,  and  probably  many 
other  villages  Iin  Gloucestershire]. 

Wa'ssailing,  vhl.sb.  [f.  Wassail  z/.+-ing1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Wassail;  carousing, 
riotous  festivity. 

a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  in.  (15^8)  390  Spending  all  the 
day,  and  good  part  of  the  night,  m  dauncing,  carolling  and 
wassailing.  1641  Milton  Ch.  Discipl.  11.  61  That  men 
should  bee.  .push't  forward  to  gaming,  jigging,  wassailing, 
and  mixt  dancing  is  a  horror  to  think.  x8»o  W.  Irvikg 
Sketch  Bk.  (1849)  237  Its  feudal  hospitalities,  and  lordly 
wassailings,  have  passed  away.  1913  J.  G.  Frazer  Golden 
Bough  (ed.  3),  Bidder  I.  ii.  58  Before  the  wassailing  begins, 
the  various  fathers  perform  a  curious  operation  on  the  arms 
of  their  sons. 

+  2.  The  action  (practised  in  English  country  dis- 
tricts by  the  poorer  classes,  esp.  by  the  children)  of 
going  from  house  to  house  at  Christmas-time, 
singing  a  song  expressive  of  good  wishes  for 
Christmas  and  the  coming  year,  usually  with  the 
addition  of  carols  or  other  songs. 

174J  Agreeable  Compan.  in  Haltiwell  S/iaks,  (1856)  VI. 
332  Twas  an  ancient  custom  amongst  poor  people  to  go 
a  wesseling  at  Christmas. . .  Such  poor  people  went  about  to 
get  money  to  drink  your  health,  and  for  which  they  carried 
a  box.. to  put  their  money  in.  1889  Dor.  E.  Hurst  Hot* 
sham  (ed.  2)  Gloss.  Sussex  Wds.,  li^asseling^  a  name  given 
to  the  singing  of  Christmas  carols  at  the  doors  of  bouses, 
a  practice. .which  is  dying  out. 

3.  attrib.,  as  wassailing  bcnul^  song^  watch. 

1555  W.  Watseman  Fardle  Facions  11.  ix.  194  The  maner 
is,  out  of  one  of  these  .Skulles,  as  out  of  a  wassailing  boule, 
to  giue  all  those  the  wine  that  haue  slaine  an  enemie.  a  1586 
SiDNEV  Arcadia  11.  xxvii.  (1912)  321  Meaning  to  observe  a 
wassalin^  watch  all  that  night.  1914  Contemp.  Rez>.  Jan.  134 
The  wailing  songs  and  wassailing  songs  of  darker  days. 

Wassailous  (wg-s/las),  a.  nonce-wd,  [f. 
Wassail  sb,  or  v.  +  -ous.]   Given  to  revelry. 

1893  F.  Thompson  Poems  43  The  wassailous  heart  of  the 
Year  is  thine. 

Wassailry  (wp's'lri).  rare.  [f.  Wassail  j*. + 

-RY.]    Caronsiug,  revelry. 

S814  Southev  Roderick  xii.  102  No  season  this  for  old 
solemnities,  For  wassailry  and  sport.  s86o  Sir  T,  Martin 
Horace,  Odes  n.  xiv,  35  A  worthier  heir.. with  a  lordlier 
wine,  Than  at  the  feasts  divine  Of  pontiffs  flows,  your  floor 
in  wassailry  shall  stain. 

Wassal.  local.  Also  wassel.  [Of  obscure 
origin.]    The  stems  of  seaweed  used  as  a  manure. 

'797  /-  P'AILEV  &  CuLi.EY  Agric.  Northumhld.  iiS  The 
fu^us  di^itatui  (wassels)  is  the  great  favourite.  1891  J.  C. 
Hodgson  in  Hist.  Benviiksh.  Naturalists'  Club  XlV.  115 
note.  The  stems.. become  detached  from  their  rocks  about 
October,  and  are  locally  named  '  belks  '  or  '  wassal ', 

"Was8al(l,  -ale  :  see  Vassal,  Wassail. 

WaB8al(l)age.  -edge,  obs.  So.  ff.  Vassalage. 

Was8ayl(e,  -lie,  obs.  forms  of  Wassail. 

Wasse,  obs.  f.  was  (see  Be  v.)  and  Wash  v, 

Wassel,  obs.  f.  Wassail;  var.  Wassal. 

Wassell :  see  Vassal,  Wassail,  Wastbl. 

tWa'SSer.  Obs.  rare.  ?  Shortened  form  of  next. 

1600  Nexv  Metamorphosis  (Wright  Did.  1857  s.v.),  The 
horrible  huge  whales  did  there  appeare :  The  wasser  that 
makes  marry ners  to  feare. 

fWa'SSerman.  Obs.  \ji.  G,  wassermannWu 
*  water-man  '.]  A  fabled  sea-monster  partly  in  the 
form  of  a  man,  supposed  to  destroy  ships. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ir.  xii.  24  The  griesly  Wasserraan,  that 
makes  his  game  The  flying  ships  with  swiftnesse  to  pursew, 
1593  ^^AS"^  Christ's  /.  D  2  b,  (The  devils)  entred  and  in- 
habited the  Sea-monsters,  such  as  the  Whale,  the  Grampoys, 
the  Wass-rman,  whom  they  haue  suborned  and  inspyTed  to 
lye  in  wayte  for  Shipswrack.  1599  ~  Lenten  StuJ^  50  The 
greater  giants  of  Russia  &  Island,  as  the  whafe,  the  sea 
horse,  the  Norse,  thewasserman.the  Dolphin,  theGrampoys. 

Wassh  e,  obs.  ff.  Wash. 
Wassilaige.wassolage,  obs.Sc.  ff.  Vassalage. 
Wast  (wfj.st,  w^st),  2nd  pers.  sing.  pa.  t.  of  Bbz;. 
Wast,  obs.  form  of  Waist,  Waste,  West. 
Wastable  (w^-stab'l),  a,     [f.  Waste  v.  + 

-ABLE.] 

L  Liable  to  be  wasted  ;  subject  to  wastage.  Also, 
in  Law^  said  of  things  in  respect  of  whicB  a  tenant 
may  l>e  chargeable  with  waste. 

1436  Libel  Eng.  Policy  362  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  173 
For  moche  of  (hys  chaflare  that  is  wastable  Mighte  be  for- 
borne for  dere  and  dyssevable.  c  1460  J.  Rlsskll  Bk.  Nur. 
ture  179  in  Bailees  Bk.  (1868)  129  For  ale  t?at  is  ncwe  is 
wastable  with-owten  dowt.  x6ii  Cotgr.,  Adustible^.. 
burneable,  wa.steal>)e.  a  1625  Hobabt  Reports  (1650)  234 
A  I.,essee.  .must  neither  take  Timber  or  ottier  things  wast- 
able. 1895  Bentham  Offtc.  Apt.  Maximized  Indications 
I'ostscr,  (1S30)  4  After  hearing,  [from  4  to  6  /cars  are  J  waste 
able  In  reference  to  a  Master. 
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+  2.  Of  a  country :  Desolate,  waste.  Obs. 

a  1450  LovELiCHC7ra//xlviii.  306  Vpon  a  day  as  they  forth 
wente,  In  a  wastable  Contre  veramente,  where  that  was 
scars  of  vyaunde. 

Wastage  (w^i-sted3).    [f.  Waste  v.  +  -age.] 

1.  a.  Loss  or  diminution  by  use,  decay,  leakage, 
or  the  like. 

1756  P.  Browne  yajnaica  (1789)  23  His  goods  must  be 
shipped  on  board  of  some  drover,  where  they  seldom  fail 
paying  the  usual  tributes  of  pilferage  and  wastage.  1796 
Ann.  Reg..,  Projects  436  The  allowance  from  a  pound  to  a 
pound  and  half  for  wastage.  1800  Asiatic  Ann,  Reg.,  Misc, 
Tracts  203/1  The  allowance  for  the  wastage  in  the  drying 
is  rendered  perfectly  arbitrary.  1853  Morfit  Tanning  iff 
Curryifig  (1853)  325  The  loss  and  wastage  upon  hides,  from 
hair,  flesh,  &c.,  may  be  estimated  at  from  12  to  15  per  cent. 
1861  Smiles  Engineers  II.  tq6  The  lightermen  claimed  as 
their  right  the  perquisites  of  wastage'  and  *  leakage  '.  1904 
Times  24  Aug.  6/1  The  scheme  for  reinforcement  is  prepared 
for  a  far  heavier  wastage  than  has  as  yet  taken  place. 

b.  The  action  of  spending  uselessly  or  using 
wastefully ;  loss  incurred  by  wastefulness. 

x88s  H.  C.  McCooK  Tenants  0/  Old  Farm  118  A  noble 
German  lady  found.,  there  was  a  vast  wastage  in  her  house- 
hold. 1889  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  178/2  There  is  a  subtlety 
which  here  in  Rome  Men  look  for  in  blind  wastage  of  their 
lives,  Not  knowing  where  to  seek  it.  1906  Daily  Chron. 
8  May  6/6  It  is  doubtful  if  anywhere  in  the  world  there  is 
a  greater  wastage  of  coal  than  in  Bombay. 
e.   The  action  of  laying  (land)  waste. 

19x1  Webster. 

2.  The  product  of  wear  or  decay,  waste. 

1898  Blackw.  Mag.  Oct.  538/1  One  of  eight  principal  gla- 
ciers that  bear  away  the  icy  wastage  of  Mount  Kazbek. 

3.  Sc,  A  ruined  or  deserted  place ;  also,  a  waste 
piece  of  ground, 

1813  Galt  Gilhaize  xx,  Carsewell's  family  has,  gone  all  to 
drift,  and  his  house  become  a  wastage.  1830  —  Laiurie  T. 
III.  X,  The  settlement.. was  plainly  ordained  to  be  soon  a 
wastage;  for  the  houses  received  no  repair,  [etc].  2832 
Eraser's  l^fag.  V.  694  Their  grand  theatre  became  a  wastage. 
i88x  Mem.  G.  Thomson  ix.  125  A  row  of  houses  on  either 
side,— the  houses  not  quite  attached  to  each  other,  but 
having  a  wastage  between. 

Wastayne,  var.  Wastine  Obs.^  wilderness 

"Wast-coat,  obs.  form  of  WAiaTCOAT. 

Waste  (w^st),  sb.  Forms:  3-7  wast,  4-5 
waast,  6,  8  waist,  6  wayste,  4-6  Sc,  va8t(e,  3- 
waste.  [a.  OF.  wast{e^  dial,  variant  of  gtiasi{e, 
gast{e,  partly  repr.  L.  vdstum,  neut.  of  vastus 
Waste  a.  (q.v.  for  the  phonology),  partly  a  verbal 
noun  f.  waster  {gtiaster, gaster)  \\aste v.  Cf.  Pr. 
gaW  ravage,  waste,  Sp,,  Pg.  gasto  expense,  It. 
guasto  ravage,  damage,  injury. 

In  early  ME.  the  word  adopted  from  OF,  took  the  place 
of  the  cognate  native  Weste  of  the  same  meaning.    Ii>  mod. 
Ene.  the  sb.  in  some  senses  may  be  f.  Waste  J'.] 
I.  Waste  or  desert  land. 

1.  Uninhabited  (or  sparsely  inhabited)  and  un- 
cultivated country  ;  a  wild  and  desolate  region,  a 
desert,  wilderness.     Somewhat  rhetorical. 

f  isoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  163  Ac  se3en  hie  hencn  wcndcn, 
atlai  ^at  lond  unwend  and  bicam  waste,  and  was  roted 
oueral  and  swo  bicam  wildemesse.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3072 
pe  barn  sco  [sc.  HagarJ  dide  drinc  o  ^at  wel,  I  n  J^at  wast  J>an 
can  l>ai  duell.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xvii.  [Martha)  21  In 
bat  vaste  scho  fand  a  tovne,  \>zx.  nov  is  callit  Terrascone. 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  3487  pare  many  daies  be  dissert  he 
dryfes  with  his  est,.  .Be  wast  &  be  wildirnes  &  be  watirles 
Iwurnes.  <- 1450  A>/t'  0/ Tolous  451  From  them  ^le  wente 
into  a  waste.  1704  Pope  U'indsor E'or.  80  But  see,  the  man 
who  spacious  regions  gave  A  waste  for  beasts,  himself  deny'd 
a  grave,  n  1718  i*nio\i  Solomon  i.  279  North  beyond  Tarlary's 
extended  Waste.  1807  Wordsw.  Ophite  Doew  1164  Among 
the  wastes  of  Rylstone  Fell.  1849  C.  Bronte  Shirley  xxiii, 
'J'he  shadowless  and  trackless  wastes  of  Zahara.  1854  J.  S.  C. 
KvBOTT  Napoleon  {iZ$$)  II.  xiii.  221  Napoleon  was  now.. 
in  an  uncultivated  country  of  almost  boundless  wastes,  1864 
'I'f.nnvson  Aylmer's  F.  742  Is  there  no  prophet  but  the 
voice  that  calls  Doom  upon  kings,  or  in  the  waste  *  Repent '  ? 
1871  hi.KCK\v.  Four  Phases  \.i6  VVandering  about  in  abo^gy 
waste.  \9&s  Athenaeum  23  Alay669/i  A  sandy  waste,  whicn 
is  scantily  clad  with  herbage. 

b.  trattsf.  Applied,  e.g.,  to  the  ocean  or  other 
vast  expanse  of  water  (often  waste  o/waterSy  watery 
waste)f  to  land  covered  with  snow,  and  to  empty 
space  or  untenanted  regions  of  the  air. 

XS5»  in  VeuiWcrax  Revels  Edw.  ^7(1914)89  A  place  caulled 
vastum  vacuum  .i.  the  great  waste  asmoche  to  saie  as  a  place 
voyde  or  emptie  withoute  the  worlde  where  is  neither  fier 
ayre  water  nor  earth.  1655  Waller  Panegyr.  Ld.  Protector 
4 1  Lords  of  the  Worlds  great  Waste,  the  Ocean,  wee  Whole 
Forrcsts  send  to  Raigne  upon  the  Sea.  1667  ^IlLTON  P.  /,. 
II,  1045  Satan . .  in  the  emptier  waste,  resembling  Air,  Weighs 
his  spread  wings.  1697  Drvden  yEncis  vii.  310  From  that 
dire  Deluge,  through  the  wat'ry  Waste, .  .at  la.'^t  escap'd,  to 
Latium  we  repair.  171a  ADotsoN  Sped.  No.  309  f  21  In 
Satan's  Voyage  through  the  Chaos  there  are  several  I  ma- 
ginary  Persons  described,  as  residing  in  that  immense  Waste 
of  Matter.  1714  Ramsay  Vision  xviii.  Millions  of  inyles 
throch  the  wyld  waste.  1717  Df.  Foe  Syst.  Magick  i.  vi, 
160  The  utmost  extent  of  the  waste,  or  expanse  of  space. 
17*8  Pope  Ditnc.  in.  88  Where  Maotis  sleeps,  and  hardly 
flows  The  freezing  Tanais  thro'  a  waste  of  snows.  1757 
GvLKS  Couplet  about  Birds  2  The  song-thrush  there  Scatters 
his  loose  notes  in  the  waste  of  air.  1804  Moore  To  Mar- 
chioness Dowager  Donegall  32  Those  pure  isles.. Which 
bards  of  old,  with  kindly  fancy,  plac'd  For  happy  spirits 
in  th'Atlantic  waste?  1804  W.  L.  Bowles  Spir.  Discov. 
308  Whose  volcanic  fires  A  thousand  nations  view,  hung 
like  the  moon  High  in  the  middle  waste  of  heaven.  1818 
Scott  Hrt.  Midi.  H,  As  these  broad  black  raindrops  mingle 
with  the  waste  of  waters.    1864  D.  G.  Mitchell  Sev.  Stor. 
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257  .\  raft  is  floating  upon  an  ocean  waste.  1871  L.  Stephen 
Playgr.  Eur.  (1B94)  iii.  82  Showing  their  bare  faces  of  pre. 
cipitous  rock  across  the  dreary  wastes  of  snow.  189s  M. 
Ckkighton  Hist.  Ess.  ix.  (1902)  266  The  waste  of  waters 
which  spread  on  the  east,. was  not  sea-water.  189s  Lady 
F.  Vernev  yerney  Mem.  I,  198  The  'great  level '  round  the 
isle  of  Ely.  .was.  .a  waste  of  water  in  winter. 
C.  fig. 

tZi\  Scott  Lord 0/ Isles  in.  xvii,  His  soul  a  rock,  his  heart 
a  waste.  1825  T.  Hook  Sayings  Ser.  11.  Man  of  A I  any  E'r, 
(Colburn)  86  If  she  could  at  any  tinie..ha\e  claimed  the 
smallest  spot  in  the  'waste'  of  George's  memory.  1836 
J,  H.  Newman  Prtr.  Scrtn.  III.  xiv.  221  The  open  inhospit- 
able  waste  of  this  world.  1840  Dickens  OldC.  Shop  xxxvi, 
Miss  Brass.,  opening  the  safe,  orought  from  it  a  dreary  waste 
of  cold  potatoes,  looking  as  eatable  as  Stonehenge.  1901 
Scotsman  15  Mar.  7/4  There  still  stood  between  the  House 
and  its  most  urgent  business  a  dreary  waste  of  more  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty  questions. 

2.  A  piece  of  land  not  cultivated  or  used  for  any 
purpose,  and  producing  little  or  no  herbage  or 
wood.  In  legal  use  spec,  a  piece  of  such  land  not 
in  any  man's  occupation,  but  lying  common. 

In  some  dialects  the  ordinary  word ;  otherwise  rare  in 
colloquial  use. 

1377  Langl.  p.  pi.  B.  Prol.  163  Vncoupled  Jjei  wenden 
V'OpQ  in  wareine  &  in  waste  where  hem  leue  lyketh.  14.. 
Customs  of  Malton  in  Engl.  Misc.  (Surtees)  58  It  was 
graunted  to  the  for  sayd  Burgeses  a  wast  of  ather  syde  of 
the  town.  1423  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  46  The  Prioures  wast  in 
Hasillwod.  1580  in  LaJics.  ^  Chesh.  Wills  (1884)  I.  72 
With  th'  appurtenncs  of  and  all  and  singula:  the  said  Man- 
nors.  .moores,  mosses,  wasts  [etc.].  158a  Durham  Wills 
(Surtees  i860)  II.  54  My  house  I  dwell  in, ..and  the  waist 
adjoyninge  upon  the  same.  1600  Knaresb.  Wills  {Surtees) 
I.  222  One  waist  with  two  cottages  thereij^on  builded. 
x66a  in  Horsfield  Hist.  Lewes  (1824)  I.  179  'Times  for  the 
putting  the  tenants  cattle  into  the  common  pastures,  wastes, 
and  commons  of  the  manor.  1727  E,  Laubenck  Dnty  of 
Steward  59  That  they  do  not  encroach  upon  the  Lord  s 
Waste,  by  digging  Stone,  Sand,  &c.  1786  J.  Roberts  Life 
60  [He  was]  permitted  to  Iceep  six  or  seven  cows  upon  the 
waste.  1799  A.  Young  I'ieui  Agric.  Lincoln  147  At  Leak 
and  Wrangle  there  are  some  wastes,  which  the  cottagers 
sometimes  take  in,  and  cultivate  potatoes,  i8so  Starkie 
Rep.  Cases  N.  P.  II.  464  It  was  contended  on  his  part,  that 
the  locus  in  guo  belonged  to  Lady  Smith  in  right  of  her 
manor,  as  being  part  of  the  wastes  of  that  manor.  1828 
Babnewall  &  Cresswell  Rep.  K.  £.  VII.  305  It  was  con- 
tended, that  as  the  adjoining  land  belonged  to  Roberts,  the 
firima  facie  presumption  was  that  the  waste  between  his 
and  and  the  high  road  belonged  also  to  him.  1864  Tenny- 
son Sorth.  Farmer.,  Old  Style  vii,  An'  I  a'  stubb  d  Thur- 
naby  waiiste.  Ibid,  x,  Dubbut  looOk  at  the  waaste;  theer 
warn't  not  feeiid  for  a  cow;  Nowt  at  all  but  bracken  an' 
fuzz.  1864  —  Enoch  Arden  729  Behind,  With  one  small 
gate  that  open'd  on  the  waste,  Flourish 'd  a  little  garden. 

t  3.  A  devastated  region.  Obs. 

x6xx  Bible  Isa.  Ixi.  4  They  shall  build  the  olde  wastes, 
they  shall  raise  vp  the  former  desolations.  1697  Drvden 
Aineis  x.  572  All  the  leafie  Nation  sinks  at  last;  And  Vul- 
can rides  in  Triumph  o're  the  Wast. 

4.  Coal-mining.  A  disused  working;  a  part  of 
a  mine  from  which  the  coal  has  been  extracted. 

169s  Par.  Reg.  St.  Andrew'' s^  Newc.  in  Brand  Hist.  New- 
castle (1789)  11.  501  fioiCy  [Two  men]  were  drowned  in  a 
coal-pitt ..by  the  breaking  in  of  water  from  an  old  waste. 
J708  }.  C.  Covipl.  Collier  (1845)  29  There  is  this  and  that 
Invention  found  out  to  draw  out  all  great  Old  Waists,  or 
Drowned  Collieries.  1773  Ann.  Reg,  151  The  foul  air  in  an 
old  waste  of  a  colliery, .took  fire,  and  breaking  down  the 
barrier,  .between  the  waste  and  the  working  pit,  made  the 
most  terrible  explosions.  1839  Ure  Did,  Arts  ggo  In 
collieries  which . .  have  goaves,  creeps,  or  crushed  wastes,  the 
disengagement  of  the  fire-damp  from  these  recesses  is  much 
influenced  by  the  state  of  atmospheric  pressure.  1877  Encycl. 
Brit.  VI.  64/2  The  space  from  which  the  entire  quantity  of 
coal  has  been  removed  is  known  in  different  districts  as  the 
•goaf,  *gob',  or  'waste'.  1911  Act  1^2  Geo,  K  c  50  ■ 
5  52  (2)  Props  shall  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  waste  or 
goaf,  .otherwise  than  by  means  of  a  safety  contrivance. 

trans/.  1812  John  Wilson  Agric  Renfrew.  26  The  extent 
of  excavation  or  waste,  in  these  mines  [the  alum  mines  of 
Hurlet,  Renfrews,]  is  about   i^   mile  in  length,  and  the 
greatest  breadth  about  if  of  a  mile. 
II.  Action  or  process  of  wasting. 

5.  Useless  expenditure  or  consumption,  squander- 
ing (^ money,  goods,  time,  effort,  etc.). 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  7725  pulke  fesles  he  wolde  holde 
so  nobliche  WiJ>  so  gret  prute  &  wast  &  so  richeliche  pat 
(etc.).  13..  Cursor  M.  252  (GiJtt.)  And  till  Jjaim  speke  i 
al|>ermast  pat  ledis  J'air  Hues  in  mekil  wast.  1303  R.  Brunne 
Handl.  Synne  7261  Rere  sopers  yn  pryuyte.  With  glotonye, 
echone  |>ey  be  ;  And  ^yr  ys  moche  waste  ynne,  And  gadryng 
of  oul»er  synne.  c  1^0  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  15  pouj  pei  hem 
self  ban  neuere  so  mtiche  wast  of  mete  and  dr>-nk.  Ibid. 
60  Fora^enst  cristis  wilful  pouert  J)ei  techen  in  dede  worldly 
coueitise  &  moche  wast  in  worldly  goodis,  c  1386  Chaucer 
Pars.  T.  P  813  Men  oughten  eschue  fool  largesse  that  men 
clepenwast.  x4ii-iaHoccLEVEZJf  Ti'^^./'rtwt,  521  Now  wold 
god  l^e  waast  of  cloth  &  pryde  V-put  were  in  exyl  perpetuel. 
c  i4SoCapcravb  Life  St.  Aug.  xxxvii.  47  Crete  wast  was  not 
in  his  housof  sotil  metes.  j^a^Pilgr.  PerfiW.  de  W.  1531) 
174  b.  They  consumeth  superfluously  &  spendeth  in  waste,  in 
one  daye,  the  goodes  that  wolde  suffyse  &  serve  for  theyr  ne- 
cessite  many  dayes.  c  xS3a  Du  Wes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr. 
905  Waste,  prodigalite.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  i,  ii.  160 
Your  Meanes  is  verj' slender,  and  your  wast  great.  1601  — 
'Ttvel.  N.  111.  i.  141  Clocke  strikes.  The  clocke  vpbraides  me 
with  the  waste  of  (ii»e.  1613  Purchas /'/-^rrwrt^tf  (1614) 
218  They  may  not  bury  the  corps  in  silke  or  needle-worke 
..for  this  were  waste,  and  a  worke  of  the  Gentiles,  1:1645 
AIiLTON  Sonn.  xii.  14  For  al!  this  wast  of  wealth  and  loss  of 
blood.  1697  Drvden  Mneis  x.  1295  Why  these  insulting 
Words,  this  waste  of  Breath,  To  Souls  undaunted,  ana 
secure  of  Death?  i8ia  H.  &  J.  Smith  ReJ.  Addr.  iv.  vi, 
Your  debts  mount  high— ye  plunge  in  deeper  waste.  185X 
KiNGSLEV  Yetiit  xiii,  Everywhere  waste?  Waste  of  manure, 
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waste  of  landi  waste  of  muscle,  waste  of  bratn,  waste  of 
population— and  we  call  ourselves  the  workshop  of  the 
world !  x8S3  Dickens  Bifok  Ho.  Ivii,  All  this  was  done 
with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  without  the  waste  of  a 
moment.  1879  Huxlev  6V«j*j^/t7«  Sci.  &  Cult.  (iSSi)  246 
The  maxim  that  metaphysical  inquiries  are  barren  of  result, 
and  tliat  the  serious  occupation  of  the  mind  with  them  is  a 
mere  waste  of  time  and  labour. 

Frarerb.  1546  [see  H.vstk  sb.  6].  a  1591  H.  Smith  Str/ft., 
ReB.  yonah  (1602)  E  8,  It  is  good  that  men  looke  before  they 
leape,  hast  makes  u-ast.  1641  Sanderson  Serm.  tui  Aulam 
xiii.  (i63q)  550  But  haste  maketh  wa^te,  we  say.  X736  [see 
VfA^rt sb'*  xPrff7\\  lijj  Raxmosd Sf a/ is f.  Mi fies ^  Miuifig 
347  Since  there  has  been  less  haste  there  has  been  less  waste. 
b.  Phrases,  to  tiiakCy  f  do  waste,  to  be  wasteful, 
X390  GowERCtfw/;  ''■  '39>  ^  bidde  noght  that  thou  do  wast, 
Bot  hold  largesce  in  his  mesure.  <:i48o  Lyt.  Childr.  Lyt. 
Bk.  56  in  Babges  Bk.  20  Loke  |k>u  doo  noo  waste.  1481 
Caxton  Godfrey  xciii.  144  But  they  made  grete  waast  & 
more  than  neded,  &  so  by  their  oultrage  &  folye  they  lacked 
in  short  tyme.  1854  Pat.more  Angelin  Ho.,  Betrothal  1^8 
Long  lease  of  his  low  mind  befall  The  man  who,  in  his  wil- 
ful gust,  Makes  waste  for  one,  to  others  all  Discourteous, 
frigid,  and  unjust ! 

fc.  [IVords  of  ^  waste \  useless  talk.   Ohs. 
€  1400  Destr.  Troy  2547  Why  fader . .  are  yo  so  fer  troublet 
At  his  wordys  of  waste,  &  his  wit  febill  ?    14^2-50  ir.Hig'dcu 
(Rolls)  VII.  187  The  erle  perceyvynge  that  he  hade  spoken 
wordes  of  waste  [se  snperflua  dtxisse].    c  1460  Toxvneley 
MysL  ii.  134  Thou  langyls  waste. 
td.  Wasted  labour.  Obs, 
c  1400  Laud  Troy^  Bk.  2908  Thei  armed  hem  with  mochel 
haste  ;  But  sekirly  it  was  but  waste.  For  thei  of  Troye  were 
mo  than  thai, ..And  sclow  hem  foule,  when  thei  were  met. 
c  i^yt  Syr  Gmer,  (Roxb.)  6672  Folow  noo  ferthir,  for  it  is 
waste. 

f  e.  In  waste,  in  vain,  to  no  purpose.  Obs. 
1340-70  Alisautider  905  But  all  his  werk  was  in  waste. 
^'375  ^^-  ^^S-  Saints  xliv.  [Lucy)  280  Bot  al  ves  in  wast 
J>ai  wrocht,  1390  Gowf.«  Con/.  I.  82  He  spjlleth  many  a 
word  in  wast  That  schal  with  such  a  poeple  trete.  £71400 
Betyn  1232  Beryn.  .axid  afiir  clothis  j  but  it  was  al  in  wast. 
1449  Pecock  ^f>r.  I.  iv.  21  He  presupposith  tho  gouern. 
auncis,  vertues,  and  trouthis  to  be  bifore  knowen  of  tho 
same  men,  and  ellis  in  waast  he  schulde  so  speke  to  tho  men 
of  hem  not  bifore  knowen.  c  1470  Hknry  iVallace  vi.  916 
iTian  Wallace  said:  _^' In  waist  is  that  trawaill '.  1513 
Douglas  ^ueis  v.  viii.  24  Tiier  hardy  Kempis  all  in  waist 
let  draw,  Athir  at  vthir,  mony  rowtis  gret.  «IS53  Uuall 
Royster  D.  iv.  v,  While  my  life  shall  lust,  For  my  friende 
Goodlucks  sake  ye  shall  not  sende  in  wast,  1553  Brknde 
Q.Curtius  IX.  Cc  iij,  Meethinkes  I.. go  about  in  wast  to 
stirre  up  your  unwilling,  and  unmoveable  mindes.  1556  T. 
HoBY  tr.  Casiiglio'te's  Coiirtyer  Transl.  Epist.  A  ij.  What- 
soever I  shoulde  write  therein,  were  but  labour  in  waste. 
1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  63i  He  thought  to  spende  no 
lenger  tyme  in  waste.  1590  Spenser  /'',  Q.  iii.  x.  13  [She] 
I-aught  at  his  foolish  labour  spent  in  waste.  [17*5  Watts 
Logic  I.  vi,  8  3  So  foolish  and  lavish  are  we,  that  too  often  we 
use  some  words  in  mere  waste,  and  have  no  ideas  for  them.] 
£  A  profusion,  lavish  abundance  i?/" something, 
1725  Pope  Odyss.  vl  356  And  there  the  garden  yields  a 
waste  of  flow'rs.  1831  Scott  Ct.  Kobt.  iii,  Cooling  the  fra- 
grant breeze  which  breathed  from  the  flowers  and  shrubs, 
that  were  so  disposed  as  to  send  a  waste  of  sweets  around. 
1855  Tknnvson  Brook  191  Poor  Philip,  ofall  his  lavish  waste 
of  words  Remains  the  lean  P.  W.  on  his  tomb. 
g.  An  instance  or  example  of  wast  in  j^^. 
16x2  Bkcqh  Ess.,  0/  Dispatch  (Arb.)  246  Prefaces,  and 
passages,  and  excusations,  and  other  speeches  of  reference  to 
the  person,  are  great  wastes  of  time,  c  1650  Higford  Instit, 
(1658)  6  Use  Parsimony  betimes  before  a  wast  be  made,  for 
Seneca  tells  you,  Sera  est  in /undo  Parsimonia.  Ibid.  9 
Riches  may  be  well  compared  unto  Cisternes  or  Pooles, 
which  a  small  stream  will  easily  fill,  if  there  be  no  leaks  or 
wasts,  but  small  wasts  and  expences  continuing,  and  not 
prevented,  have  decieved  [sic],  and  undone  many,  1638 
WJwle  Duty  of  Man  viii,  §  12.  187  This  is  a  waste  of  that 
which  is  much  more  precious,  our  time.  1780  Mirror  No. 
79  f  I  But  to  win  them  by  offices  of  kindness,  or  attach  them 
by  real  services,  they  consider  as  a  fruitless  waste  of  time. 
1867  StR  C.  DiLKE  in  Life  (1917)  I.  vii.  76  You  think  it  a 
waste  of  money  for  me  to  contest  Chelsea.  1909  Daily 
Chron.  4  Mar.  7/5  The  economical  woman.. keeps  a  close 
watch  for  the  small  wastes  that  eat  up  more  principal  than 
the  big  purcha.ses,  1920  Chesterton  Uses  of  Diversity  54 
_He  is  somewhat  anticlerical ;  which  seems  a  waste  of  talent 
in  a  country  where  there  is  no  clericalism. 

6.  Destruction    or   devastation   caused   by   war, 
floods,  conflagrations,  etc.     Now  rare  or  Obs, 

1560  Dac's  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  433  b.  He  would  doubt- 
lesse  haue  made  an  horrible  destruction  and  waste  through 
oute  all  Germany.  1596  Edrv.  Ill,  i.  ii.  159  Like  a  cloake, 
doth  hide  From  weathers  Waste  the  vnder  garnisht  pride. 
1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  iii.  iii.  18  What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  im- 
pious Warre..  Doe,,  all  fell  feats,  Enlynckt  to  wast  and  deso- 
lation ?  z6oz  Holland  Pliny  vi.  xxix.  I.  145  It  was  the 
iEgyptians^  warres  and  not  the  Romanes  that  gave  the  wast 
to  iEthyopia.  [L.  Nee  tatnen  arma  Romana  ibi solitudinevt 
fecerunt.\  1657  Austen  Fruit  Trees  Ep.  Ded.,  There 
tiaving  been  so  great  a  wast  and  destruction  of  Wood.  1768- 
74  TiJCKER  i:/.  iVo/.  (1834)  11.304  Were  charity.. to  be  tlie 
prevailing  humour  in  the  world,  it  would,. turn  industry  into 
Its  proper  channel,  where  it  would  not  overflow  to  make 
waste  and  do  mischief,  nor  be  lost  among  tlie  barren  sands 
of  whimsy.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xviii,  IV,  223  In 
three  years  they  had  committed  such  waste  on  their  native 
land  as  thirty  years  of  English  intelligence  and  industry 
would  scarcely  repair.  1864  Tennyson  Aybner's  F.  640 
When  since  had  flood,  fire,  earthquake,  thunder,  wrought 
Such  waste  and  havoclc  as  the  idolatries  Which  [etc.]. 
fb.  //.  Ravages.  Obs. 
X615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  iv.  242  This  City  doth  welnigh  ioyno 
to  the  skirts  of  Altnx .  -The  elected  flames  haue  heretofore 
committed  horrible  wasts.  1736  I.  H,  Browne  Pipe  oj 
Tobacco  i.  20  While  Wastes  of  War  deform  the  teeming 
Coast.  1738  Wesley  Psalms  civ.  vii,  Pleas'd  with  the  Work 
of  thy  own  Hands,  Thou  dost  the  Wastes  of  Time  repair. 


fc.  /-^wrn  Something  wasted  or  destroyed.  Obs, 
c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn*  xii.  10  Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  ques- 
tion make  That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  goe. 
X640  Suckling  Dtscont.  Col.  in.  {1642)  E  4,  Shal.  .This  pre- 
tious  Lovelinesse,  Passe  with  other  common  things  Among 
the  wasts  of  time? 

7.  Law.  *  Any  unauthorized  act  of  a  tenant  for  a 
freehold  estate  not  of  inheritance,  or  for  any  lesser 
interest,  which  tends  to  the  destruction  of  the  tene- 
ment, or  otherwise  to  the  injury  of  the  inheritance* 
(roUock,  Law  of  Torts,  1887,  p.  2S5).  Writ  of 
waste  (=  AK.  brcf  de  wast),  a  writ  commanding 
the  sheriff  to  inhibit  a  tenant  from  an  act  of  waste, 
f  Year,  day,  andxvastc.  see  Year  7  b.  Impeach' 
ment  of  waste*,  see  Impeachment  4  b. 

For  examples  of  AF.  wast  in  this  use  see  Rolls  0/ Parlt. 
I.  0  'i  (127S),  II.  40/1  (1330),  II.  170/2  (1347). 

X414  Rolls  0/ Parlt.  IV.  60/2  Moreover,  to  enqueren  what 
wast  was  made  in  the  Kynges  Maners,  fro  the  tyme  of 
Kyni;  John.. into  that  day.  C1450  Godstow  Reg.  317  Hit 
shold  not  be  lawfull  to  the  same  sir  wiiliam.  .to  cast  downe 
ony  treys,  nol>ere  to  make  wast,  sellyng  or  distroiyng,  with- 
in the  terme  abouesaid,  but  for  housebote,  c  1475-80  in  Oxf. 
Stud.  Soc.  ^  Legal  Hist.  (1914)  IV.  225  In  anaccon  of  waste 
suyd.. before  the  kinges  Justices,  .for  brennyng  of  a  water 
Mill.  1503-4  Act  19  l-Ien.  Vll  c.  33  Preamble,  The  said 
Dame  Cicile  shuld  not  be  therof  impeched  of  Wast.  1544 
tr.  Littleioj^s  Tenures  \\\.  15  In  such  case  yf  the  lesse  make 
wast,  y«  lessour  shal  haue  agaynst  liym  a  wryt  of  Wast.  1628 
Coke  On  Litt.  \.  53  There  be  two  kinds  of  Wasts,  viz. 
Voluntarie  or  actuall,  and  permissiue.  1651  N.  Bacon  Disc. 
Govt.  Eng.  II.  i.  13  The  King. .leaves  the  noble  Crown  of 
England  in  the  base  condition  of  a  Farme,  subject  to  strip 
and  waste  by  mean  men  ;  and  crosses  the  Irish  Seas  with  an 
Army.  1651  tr.  Kitchins  Jnrisd.  (1653)  331  If  a  house  be 
uncovered  by  suddaine  tempest,  it  is  not  waste,  but  if  the 
Lessee  sufiV  that  to  be  uncovered,  that  the  Timber  rot,  it  is 
waste,  tyyo  A  Jin.  Reg.  173  Having  caused  a  man  to  be  appie- 
hended  who  had  committed  waste  on  the  estate  of  the  earl 
of  Donnegal.  a  1845  Pqlson  Laiv  in  Encycl.  Metrot>.  II. 
828/1  The  principal  incidents  to  a  tenancy  in  estate  tail  are, 
(i)  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  commit  what  is  called  ivaste. 
1863  H.  Cox  Inst.  II,  viii,  500  Such  injunctions  include  those 
against  waste  where  a  person  having  only  a  limited  interest 
in  an  estate  in  his  occupation,  threatens  to  wastefully  cut 
down  timber,  or  otherwise  injure  the  freehold, 
fg.iSjg  OwtN  Christol,  xvii.  Wks.  1851  1.  216  Vet  the 
inheritance  is  secured  for  us;  and  we  are  preserved  from 
such  offences  against  the  supreme  Lord,  or  committing  such 
wastes,  a?  should  cast  us  out  of  our  possession. 

8.  The  consumption  or  using  up  of  material, 
resources,  time,  etc.   Obs,  as  distinct  from  5. 

1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  751  He  had  long  maintay-ned  the 
siege  to  no  small  wast  and  consumyng  of  Ids  brothers  treasure 
and  riches.  1597  Hooker  E<cl.  Pol.  v.  Ixii.  §  10  Euill 
ministers  of  good  things  are  as  torches,  a  light  to  others,  a 
wast  to  none  but  themselues  only.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  w.  \. 
102  'Tis  they  haue  put  him  on  the  old  mans  death,  To  haue 
th'  expence  and  wast  of  his  Reuenues. 

f  b.  The  consumption  (of  candles,  etc.)  at  a 
funeral  or  obit.   Obs. 

1477-9  ^^^'  "S"/.  Mary  at  H tit  {igo$)  78  For  the  wast  of  ij 
tapres  at  Caustons  obite,  liij  d.  1506  in  Glasscock  Rec.  St. 
Michael's,  Bp.'s  Stort/ord  {iZ%2)  31  Rec.  of  Thomas  Whepyll 
for  the  waste  of  torches  at  his  wife's  burieng,  \\\]d.  1555 
Churchw.  Ace.  St.  Helen's,  Abingdon  (Nichols  1797)  141 
For  wast  of  the  paskall  and  for  holye  yoyle,  s*  10^.  1556-7 
in  Archseol.  Jrnl.  (i886j  XLIII.  175  Paide  to  the  chandler 
for  waste  of  y«  waxe,  viij'*, 

9.  Gradual  loss  or  diminution  from  use,  wear 
and  tear,  decay  or  natural  process.  Now  somewhat 
rare. 

X497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1S96)  300  Deliverances  em- 
ploymentes  perusynges  losse  &  wast  of  the  Stuff  takle 
Store  &  other  the  premisses,  1514-15  Act  6  Hen.  VIII  c  g 
§  I  The  Carder  and  Spynner  to  delyver  agayn  to  the  same 
clothier  yerne  of  the  same  WoUe  by  the  same . .  true . .  weight 
the  wast  therof  exceptid.  1547  in  Sir  J.  Williams  Accowpte 
(Abbotsf.  Club  1836)  7  Allowauncc.for  the  waste  of  souche 
plate  as  was.  .delyuerde.  .vnto  thofficersof  his  housholde  to 
be  daylye  vsed.  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  ix,  11  But  beauties 
waste  hath  in  tlie  world  an  end.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  218 
Thinne  Aire  is  better  pierced;  but  Thicke  Aire  preserueth 
the  Sound  better  from  Wast.  1676  W.  B.  Touch-st.  Gold  ^ 
Silver  Wares  3  Silver  is  a  Mineral.. that  will  endure  melt, 
ing  for  a  long  time  in  extream  heat,  with  but  very  little 
wast,  a  1767  M.  Bruce  LifeSf  Wks.  (1914)  182  Each  would 
fondly  raise  Some  lasting  monument,  to  save  his  name  Safe 
from  the  waste  of  years.  1791  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  90 
Workmen.. look  upon  the  stone  so  coated,  as  not  to  be  in 
a  state  of  waste  or  decay.  x8oi  Farmer's  Mag.  Nov.  422 
An  old  venerable  Cathedral  still  remains  here,  in  defiance  of 
the  waste  of  time,  and  the  rude  hand  of  reformers.  1815  J. 
Smith  Panorama  Sci.  ^  Art  I.  272  The  odour  ofall  bodies 
that  excite  the  sensation  of  smell  cannot  be  given  out  with- 
out a  waste  of  their  substance.  1830  Lyeli,  Princ.  Geol.  I. 
135  Rounded  pebbles  derived  from  the  waste  of.. the  older 
Apennine  rocks.  1847  in  Aiton  Dom.  Econ.  (1857)  339  1'''e 
repairs  now  required  are  not  mere  ordinary  repairs,  but 
. .  rebuilding  rendered  necessary  by  the  waste  of  time.  1877 
Huxley  Physiogr.  168  Abundant  evidence  of  marine  waste 
may  be  seen  on  any  visit  to  the  seaside. 

1).  with  reference  to  animal  tissues  and  structures. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vii.  xliv,  {1495)  257  Vf 
abhomynacyon  comyth  of  fastynge  and  of  waste  of  the  body, 
men  sliall  restore  that  whyche  is  wasted  with  nieete  and 
Electuai-yes,  1691  Ray  Creation  11.  {1692)  39  Which  was 
most  providently  design'd  to  repair  the  wast  that  is  daily 
made  of  them  by  the  frequent  Attrition  in  Mastication. 
1695  New  Light  of  Chirnrg.putout  15  Sudden  Waste  made 
upon  Fat  Persons  by  violent  Fevers.  1785  N.  Kobinson 
'J  h.  i^hysick  4,s  Thus  far  we  have  consider  d,  how  our  Bodies 
acquire  the  Reparations  for  those  Wastes,  that  are  daily  ex. 
pended  in  carrying  on  the  Laws  of  the  Animal  Oeconomy. 
1796  Mme.  D'Ahblav  Camilla  V.  497  To  repair  the  wastes 
of  strength  some  time  yet  was  necessary.     1814  Miis.  J. 


West  Alidade  Lacy  IV.  247  It  was  that  oblivion  of  thought 
which  best  repairs  the  waste  of  nature,  and  gives  elasticity  to 
the  weary  faculties.  1841  Dickens  Barn.  Rudge  vi,  Re- 
clining in  an  easy-chair  before  the  fire,  pale  and  weak  from 
waste  of  blood,  was  Edward  Chester,  1875  B.  Stewart  & 
Tait  Unseen  Univ.  %  59  Just  as  no  single  action  of  the  body 
takes  place  without  the  waste  of  sonie  muscular  tissue,  so, 
it  is  believed,  no  thought  lakes  place  without  some  waste  of 
the  brain. 

c.  A  wasting  of  tlie  body  by  disease ;  a  con- 
sumption or  decline.     Now  only  diat. 

1570  Levins  Manip.  203/25  Wayst  of  body,  tabes.  1584 
Cogan  Haven  Health  l.\xii.  71  Claricis  found  by  ex. 
perience  verie  good  for  the  back,  and  restoratiue  in  a  wast. 
1601  Holland  Pliny  xvii.  xxiv.  1.  540  In  a  wast,  consump- 
tion,  or  fever  hecticke.  c  1816  Mus.  Sherwood  Stories  Ch. 
Catech.  xix.  169  His  disease  was  what  the  country  people  in 
England  call  a  waste.  1878  Mrs.  H,  Wood  Pomeroy  Abb. 
I.  49  Her  mother  went  off  in  a  waste.  1893  '  L.  Keith  ' 
Lisbeth  vii,  Your  father's  family  going  off  one  after  the 
other  in  a  waste,  and  nobody  but  me  to  see  to  them. 

d,  Phys.  Geog.  Material  derived  by  mechanical 
and  chemical  erosion  from  the  land,  carried  by 
streams  to  the  sea.  (W.  Suppl,  1902.) 

10.  Phrases,  a.  Tomntowasle  {r2iXQ\y\tofowat 
waste)  :  primarily  of  liquor,  to  flow  away  so  as  to  be 
wasted  ;  fg.  of  wealth,  powers,  etc.,  to  be  expended 
uselessly,  b.  I^o  go  to  waste  \  to  be  wasted,  c.  f  To 
grow  to  waste :  Of  a  period  of  time,  to  approach 
its  end.  d.  To  cut  to  waste  :  lit.  to  cut  (cloth)  in  a 
wasteful  manner ;  fig.  {?  slang)  to  apportion  (time) 
wastefully. 

a.  1511  Guylforde^s  Pilgr.  (Camden)  22  Moche  water 
renneth  nowe  to  waste.  16x4  Massinger  Parlt.  Love  n.  iii, 
Shall  this  nectar  Run  useless,  then,  to  waste?  1641  Milton 
Rects.  Ch.  Govt.  n.  41  Like  that  which  flows  at  wast  from 
the  pen  of  some  vulgar  Amorist.  1741  Watts  Improv. 
Mind  I.  iii,  This  will  secure  the  workings  of  your  soul  from 
running  to  waste,  and.  .even  your  looser  moments  will  turn 
to  happy  account.  1803  Lamb  Let.  to  Coleridge  20  Mar., 
You,  like  me,.. reckon  the  lapse  of  time  from  the  waste 
thereof,  as  boys  let  a  cock  run  to  waste.  1818  Byron  Ch. 
Har.  IV.  cxx,  Alas  !  our  young  affections  run  to  waste.  Or 
water  but  the  desert.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  iiL  I.  412 
In  an  age  of  Scotists  and  Thomistseven  his  intellect  might 
have  run  to  waste.  [1853  C.  Bronte  Villette  viii,  Beside  a 
table,  on  which  flared  the  remnant  of  a  candle  guttering  to 
waste  in  the  socket.]  1856  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Inq.  II. 
V.  166  The  faculties  of  the  mind . .  run  to  waste  if  neglected. 
1863  Jrnl.  R,  Agric.  Soc.  XXIV.  11.  437  The  sewage. .ran 
to  waste  on  the  sea-shore.  1900  jtr/tl.  Soc.  of  Dyers  XVI. 
12  The  water,  .is  run  to  waste. 

b.  ^z  1500  Hist.  K.  Boccus  fy  Sydracke  (?i5io)  G  iij  b, 
There  goyth  of  it  {so.  of  the  sea]  to  wast  somdele  As  euery 
man  may  wyt  wel.  1796  H.  HuNTtR  tr.  St.-Pierrcs  Stud. 
Nat.  II.  144  There  is  not  a  particle  of  vapour  in  the 
Universe  that  goes  to  waste.  xZ<^  Poultry  Chron.  II.  42 
We  are  importing  ship-load  after  ship-load  of  guano,  .while 
hundreds  of  tons  of  poultry  manure,  which  is  ascertained  to 
be  equal  in  value,  is  suffered  to  go  to  waste  in  the  United 
States.  x866  T.  T.  Stoddart  Angler's  Rambles  365  Five- 
sixths  at  the  least  of  salmon  cn^a  go  directly  to  waste. 

c.  1604  Shaks.  0th.  iv.  ii.  250  The  night  growes  to  wast. 

d.  1863  Reade  Hard  Cash  xxxix,  He.  .said  the  Firm  did 
not  care  to  .send  its  stuff  to  ladies  not  in  the  business;  I  might 
cut  it  to  waste.  1863  Baily's  Mag.  Apr.  153  An  hour  and  a 
half  had  been  '  cut  to  waste  ',  as  the  sporting  reporters  would 
say,  and  no  tidings.. had  been  received. 

III.  Waste  matter,  refuse. 

11.  Refuse  matter ;  unserviceable  material  re- 
maining over  from  any  process  of  manufacture ; 
the  useless  by-products  of  any  industrial  process ; 
material  or  manufactured  articles  so  damaged  as 
to  be  useless  or  unsaleable. 

c  1430  Lybeaus  Disc.  (Cott.)  1471  For  gore,  and  fen,  and 
full  wast,  That  was  out  ykast.  1764  in  Sixth  Rep.  Dep. 
Kpr.  Rec.  App.  11.  133  The  Refuse  or  Waste  used  in  the 
making  of  Allom,  called  AUom  Slam.  xBia  J.  Smyth  Pract. 
Customs  (1821)  323  The  above  Duty  on  Cotton  Wool,  or 
Waste  of  Cotton  Wool, . .  is  to  be  charged  [etc.].  1827  Fara- 
day Chem.  Manip.  xix.  (1842)  532  The  object  of  the  pre- 
ceding directions  is  to  enable  the  economical  experimenter 
to  cut  up  into  useful  forms,  old  glass,  which  would  other- 
wise be  thrown  away  as  waste.  1851-61  Mayhew  Lond. 
Labour  II.  g,  I  may  instance  another  thing  in  which  the 
worth  of  what  in  many  places  is  valueless  refuse  is  exempli- 
fied, in  the  matter  of  *  waste ',  as  waste  paper  is  always  called 
in  the  trade.  1863  Technologist  III.  358  All  the  fibre  and 
gluten  wastes  of  the  maize  plant  which  are  precipitated 
during  the  process  of  extracting  the  fibres,  are  used  for 
manufacturing  paper.  1864  Tennyson  Enoch  Arden  16 
Three  children . .  play'd  Among  the  waste  and  lumber  of  the 
shore,  Hard  coils  of  cordage,  swarthy  fishing-nets,  (etct 
1902  Joanna  E.  Wood  Farden  Ha'  xviii.  The  surrounding 
country  (the  aspect  of  which  was  scarred  by  pits,  and  dis- 
torted by  black  heaps  of  '  waste  'j. 

tb.  fig.  Offscourings,  dregs,  worthless  people. 

159a  Nashe  p.  Penilesse  F  3  There  is  a  certaine  waste  of 
the  people  for  whome  there  is  no  vse,  but  warre. 

c.  =  CoTTo^-waste. 

1886  J.  Barrowman  Sc.  Mining  Terms  70  Waste,  cotton 
refuse  for  cleaning  machinery.  1909  Blactcw.  Mag.  Sept. 
315/2  The  old  order  of  Engineer  Officer.,  was  swaddled  in 
'  waste '  rather  than  sail-cloth,  and  smelt  not  of  pitch  but  of 
warm  oil. 

d.  Printing,  etc.  The  surplus  sheets  of  a  work. 
See  also  quot,  1S88. 

178s  W.  TooKE  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  430  WTiat  Is 
called  in  typographical  language  the  waste  of  works  printed 
at  the  Academy,  is  seldom  or  never  preserved,  X841  Savage 
Diet.  Printing  810.  1888  Jacobi  Printers*  VocoM.,  Waste, 
surplus  sheets  of  a  book  beyond  the  plus  copies.  Also  spoilt 
sheets  used  for  running  up  colour  on  a  macliine,  etc. 

e.  Coal-mining.  (See  quot.) 


WASTE. 

1883  Gresley  Gioss.  Coal'tninhi^  278  Waste,  2.  (Xorth) 
very  small  coal  or  slack. 

12.  fa.  An  overflow  of  surplus  water.  Ods.  b.  A 
pipe,  conduit,  or  other  contrivance  for  carrying  off 
waste  matter  or  surplus  water,  steam,  etc.  Cf. 
waste-pipe. 

1587  Fleming  CohIh.  Holinshed  III.  1312^1  Means  is 
made.by  a  standard  with  one  cocke  at  Holbonie  bridge  to 
conueie  the  wast.  Ibid.  1348/2  Vp  vnto  the  northwest  corner 
of  Leaden  hall .  .where  the  waste  of  the  first  maine  pipe  ran 
first  this  yeare.  1660  F.  BrooAe  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav,  262 
He  went  and  w.ished  his  hands  at  the  waste  (Fr.  russeau\ 
of  the  well.  1707  Mortimer  Htist>.  224  If  'tis  made  very 
aloaping  on  each  side 'tis  the  belter,  leaving  a  waste  to  carry 
off  your  waste  Water  in  times  of  Floods  or  Rains.  1877 
S.  S.  Hellver  Pluuiber  v.  47  If  more  than  one  basin  i^ 
fixed  upon  the  same  waste,  the  size  should  be  proportionately 
increased.  189s  Photogr.  Ann.  II.  48  Have  the  sink  deep, 
as  it  can,  by  plugging  the  waste  with  a  cock  through  which 
the  glass  tube  passes,  be  utilised  for  washing  purposes. 
IV.  Combinations. 

13.  Obvious  combinations,  as  (sense  i)  xvaste- 
dweUing  adj. ;  (sense  5)  waste-preventing  adj., 
•preventer ;  (sense  1 1)  waste-collector^  -dealer^  -heap^ 
-pit,  'tip  (Tip  sb.^  4  b). 

^  i85>^x  Mayhew  Land.  Labour  II.  g,  'I  don't  know  how 
tt  is,  sir, 'said  one  *waste  collector,,  .'but  paper  gets  scarcer 
or  else  I  am  out  of  luck.'  1876  Mrs.  G.  L  Banks  Manch. 
Jlfaxxviii.  (1902)  79  Nadin.  .followed  up  thecIuetoa*wasie- 
dealer's  who  bought  at  his  own  price  workpeople's  *  waste  * 
(/*.  e.  warp,  weft,  silk,  &c.  remaining  after  work  was  com- 
pleted). 1883  W.  Westall  Tales  <y  Trad.  Swiizerlandz%^ 
A  doctor!  What  for?'  interrupted  the  retired  waste- 
dealer.  1900  A.  Lang  Hist.  Scot.  I.  iv.  70  The  elder  gods 
majj  have  been  degraded  to  *wa5te-dweUing  demons.  1873 
B.  bTKWART  Conserv.  Ener^  v.  153  Universally  diffused 
heat  forms  what  we  may  call  the  great  *waste-heap  of  the 
universe.  1915  Blackiv.  Mag.  Nov.  702/2  Fosse  Eight  is  a 
mighty  wastc-heap.  1906  R.  A.  S.  Macauster  Bible  Side- 
lights 135  That  it  was  a  temple  of  some  sort  was  indicated . . 
by  a  "waste-pit  full  of  sheep- oones,  apparently  those  of  sacri- 
ficial victims.  1884  M'^Laben  .Spinning  173  With  *waste- 
preventing  machines  much  more  progress  has  been  made. 
Z884  health  Exhib.  Catal.  94  /i  New  English  Wash-out  and 
noiseless  *Waste-preventor  Cistern.  1906  Victoria  County 
Hist.  Corttw,  I.  520/3  The  rock.. is  taken..,  the  useless  to 
the  'waste  tip,  and  the  good  to  the  deposit  floors. 

14.  Special  combinations  :  waste-basket  (now 
chiefly  U.S.)  ^V^aqi^-vaveh  basket  \  hence  waste- 
basket  v-i  to  put  in  the  waste- paper  basket ;  waste- 
bin,  a  dustbin  ;  waste-box  Mining  (see  quot.)  ; 
waate-cock,  a  cock  to  regulate  the  discharge  of  waste 
water;  waste-drain,  a  drain  for  carrying  off  waste 
water ;  waste-gate,  -hatch,  a  gate  or  hatch  for 
regulating  the  outflow  of  waste  water  ;  waste-hole, 
a  hole  for  the  discharge  of  superfluous  water  ; 
waste-inspectoFi  a  water-company*s  or  muni- 
cipality's official  employed  to  report  cases  of  waste 
of  water;  waste-man  Mining,  a  man  whose 
duty  is  to  inspect  the  waste  (sense  4),  and  to 
secure  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  mine ; 
waste-pallet  OrganbuiUing,  see  Pallet  sb."^  6 ; 
waste-pipe,  a  pipe  to  carry  off  waste  water  or 
steam  ;  waste-sluice,  a  sluice  for  regulating  the 
outflow  of  waste  water ;  waste-spout,  a  spout  for 
the  issue  of  waste-water;  waste-way  U^S.,  a 
channel  for  the  passage  of  waste  water ;  waste- 
weir  (see  quots.)  ;  waste-yard  ?  Obs.,  ?a  yard  for 
the  reception  of  odds  and  ends  of  little  value, 

1850  LvrroN  My  Hovel  ir.  vi,  Public  men  have  such  odd 
out-of-the-way  letters  that  their  *  waste-baskets  are  never 
empty.  1868  '  Holmk  Lee"  B,  Godfrey  Xv^  Basil  tore  the 
paper.. t  and  thrust  it  into  the  waste-basket.  19x3  Jean 
Webster  Daddy. Long'Legs  35  If  my  letters  bore  you  you 
can  always  toss  them  into  the  waste-basket.  1900 'Mark 
Twain  *  Man  that  corrupted  etc.  127  Indefinite  testimonies 
might  properly  be  'waste-basketed,  since  there  is  evidently 
no  lack  of  definite  ones  procurable.  1915  Daily  Tel.  14 
Aug.  10/7  If  ail  the  scraps  after  meals. .be  carefully  kept, 
instead  of.  .put  into  ttie  *  waste-bin  or  burned,  i860  Engl. 
*  For.  Mining  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  66  (Newcastle)  *  Waste  boxes, 
boxes  in  which  the  waste  water  of  the  pumping-pit  is  con- 
veyed from  the  rings.  1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.Farm  II.  317 
He  is  able,  .so  to  adjust  the  cock  that  the  requisite  supply 
shall  go  to  the  boiler,  without  entirely  shutting  the  •waste- 
cock.  1833  Loudon  Encycl.  Archit.  §  32  A  Targe  cock  in 
the  bottom  of  the  receiving  tank,  communicating  with  the 
•waite  drain.  1791  R.  Mylne  and  Rep.  Thames  11  Tht 
*\Vaste  and  Buclc  Gates  are  quite  ruinous.  1705  Act  4  <y  5 
AtuiecZ  (21)  g  5  One  Scuttle  or  small  Hatch  of  a  Foot 
Square  in  the  *\Vaste  Hatch  or  Water  course  in  the  direct 
Stream  wherein  no  Water  Wheel  standeth  [etc.].  1839  Civil 
Engin*  ff  Arch.  Jrnl.  II.  436/1  The  same  adjustment  may 
be  made  by  stopping  the  pump,  and  letting  out  the  water 
from  the  "waste-holes.     1898   Daily  News  17  June  3/3  A 
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turncock  and  "waste  inspector,  in  the  service  c 
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Waterworks  Company.  x8xs  J.  Hoix;son  in  T.  Raine  Mem. 
(1857)  I.  96  The  'waste-men  or  ventilators  of  trie  mine.  1825 
E,  Mackenzie  Viejv  Northumbld.  (ed.  2)  I.  90  Wastemen, 
persons  that  d:uly  examine  the  state  of  the  workings,  and 
see  that  they  are  properly  ventilated.  1891  Labour  Com- 
mission Gloss.,  Waslemen,  generally  old  men  who  are  em- 
ployed in  building  pillars  for  the  support  of  the  roof  in  the 
waste,  i.e.  old  workings  and  airways;  and  in  keeping  the 
airways  open  and  in  good  order.  x88x  C.  A.  Ldwards 
Organs  44  The  "wastc-pallet  is  an  arrangement  correspond- 
ing to  the  safety-valve  m  the  steamboiler.  c  151a  Arckxo- 
logia  LVIII.  301  Bo^Te  )»*suspireland>«  "waste  pipe  awoyde 
iher  water  in  a  gotir  of  breke.  1585  Hicins  Junius^ 
Nomtncl.  562/1  Aqua  caduca,.  .water  that  runneth  oucr,  or 
at  the  waste  pipes  or  spowts  of  condut  heads.  ^Jl»  J.  J  aues 
ir.  Lf  Blonds  Gardening  -^n  To  empty  the  Bason  entirely 
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..,  which  is  done  by  means  of.  .a  Waste-Pipe  at  the  Bottom 
of  it.  1877  Huxley  Physiogr.  39  The  steam  which  issues 
from  the  waste-pipe  being  cooled  down  by  contact  with  the 
cold  air.  1907  J,  A.  Hodges  Elefu.  Photogr.  (ed.  6)  35  'J'o 
connect  the  waste  pipe  with  nearest  drain  or  gutter.  1844 
H.  Stephens  Bk.  Fann  II.  327  Asa  *waste.sluice,  the  most 
convenient  and  simple,  in  a  mill  of  this  kind,  is  the  trap- 
sluice.  1667  Flavel  Saint  Indeed  (1754)  19  Few  words  run 
then  at  the  "waste  spout.  1881  Thayer  Leg-cabin  to  White 
Ho,  xii.^  149  There  was  a  *waste-way  just  ahead.  1884 
Harper's  Mag.  Sept.  621/2  Above  these., is  a  wasteway.. 
over  which  the  surplus  water  can  pour.  1793  R.  Mylne 
Kcp.  Tliames  23  There  was  Seven  Inches  of  Water  running 
oyer  at  the  "Waste  Weir  at  Boulter's  Old  Lock.  1840  H.  S. 
Tanner  Canals  .y  Rail  Roads  U.  S.  264  Waste  weir,  a 
water  guage ;  a  cut  at  the  side  of  a  canal  by  which  the  sur- 
plus water  of  canals  is  carried  off.  1868  Cha/nb.  Encycl.  X. 
516/2  Theie  is  ai.so  the  waste-weir,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting a  reservoir  embankment  being o\ertopped  by  floods. 
c  i6ao  .MoRVSON  Itiii.  iv.  v.  i.  (1903}  460  Theire  houses,  (which 
haue  no  such  "wastyardes  about  them  as  euery  Farmers 
house  hath  with  vs).  i8a6  Cobbett  Rnr.  Rides  (1885)  U. 
182  And  rick-yard,  farm-yard,  waste-yard,  horse -pad  dock, 
and  all  round  about,  seemed  to  be  swarming  with  fowls, 
ducks,  and  turkeys.  1854  Dickens  Hard  T.  i.  xi.  In  the 
waste-yard  outside  [the  mill],  the  steam  from  the  escape 
pipe,  the  litter  of  barrels  and  old  iron,  the  shining  heaps  of 
coals,  the  ashes  everywhere,  were  shrouded  in  a  veil  of  mist 
and  rain. 

Waste  (w^ist),  a.  Also  4-7  wast,  4-5  waast, 
Sc.  vast(e,  5-7  (chiefly  Sc.)  waist,  6  waiste,  Sc. 
waest.  [ME.,  a.  OF.  wast,  dial.  var.  of  gtmst, 
gast  =  Tr.  gast,  Pg.  gasto.  It.  gnasto  :-Rom, 
*wasto,  repr.  (with  influence  from  the  cogn.  and 
synonymous  OHG.w«(3^//)  l..  vastus  waste,  desert, 
unoccupied  (distinct  from  vdsttts  Vast  a.). 

The  adopted  OF.  word  took  the  place  of  the  early  ME. 
Weste  a.  (cogn.  w.  L.  vastus).  In  mod.E.  it  seems  to  have 
coalesced  with  the  contracted  pa.pple.  of  Wasted,  and  with 
the  attributive  use  of  Waste  sb.] 

1.  Of  land  :  a.  Uncultivated  and  uninhabited  or 
sparsely  inhabited.  Sometimes  with  stronger 
implication:  Incapable  of  habitation  or  cultiva- 
tion ;  producing  little  or  no  vegetation ;  barren, 
desert. 

c\a^S.  Eng.  Leg.  205 'iSo  Al-a-boute  in  a  waste  londe, 
C1387  Trevisa  Hidden  (Rolls)  I.  51  Aflryca-.hath  more 
wyldernesand  waste  londe,  for  grete  brennynge  and  hete  of 
Jje  Sonne,  J>an  Europa.  c  1430  Wvntoun  Cron.  ii.  ix.  787  He 
sende  wi^  Jjaim  sum  of  his  men  Til  Irlande,  )>at  was  nocht 
3it  l>en  Inhabit,  bot  was  wast  haly.  c  1480  Henrvson  Test. 
Cress.  588  My  Spreit  I  leif  to  Diane,.. To  walk  with  hir  in 
waist  Woddis  and  Wellis,  c  1500  Melusine  i.  18  He  began 
within  her  land,  that  was  wast  &  deserte  for  to  byld.  .fayre 
lounes  &  strong  Castels.  1535  Coverdale  Wisd.  xi.  2  They 
.  .pitched  their  tentes  in  y«  waist  deserte.  159S  Hakllvt 
V^iiy.  I.  103  We  trauailed  directly  Eastward,  hauing  a  Sea  on 
the  South  side  of  \'S,  and  a  waste  desert  on  the  North.  1635 
p.  Dickson  Hebr.  xii.  22.301  Vagabonds,  wandrtng  Abroad 
in  a  waste  Wildernesse.  c  1639  Sir  W.  SIuke  Ps.  xxix.  8  : 
Yea,  at  the  dreadfull  voyce  of  God,  Waist  Kadesh  desart  : 
quaikes.  1653  Holcroft  Procopius,  Pers.  Wars  I.  xii.  20  I 
(They]  ever  neglected  the  Province  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
being  without  water  and  wasL  1671  RIilton  P.  R.  i.  7,  I., 
now  sing . .  Recover'd  Paradise  to  all  mankind,.  .And  Eden 
rais'd  in  the  wast  Wilderness.  18x9  Scott  Leg.  Montrose 
xi.  He  therefore  plodded  patiently  on  through  a  waste  and 
savage  wilderness.  1843  De  Quinxey  Ceylon  Wks.  1890  Vll, 
436  Ceylon  has  not  much  of  waste  ground,  in  the  sense  of 
being  irreclaimable— for  of  waste  ground  in  the  sense  of  being 
unoccupied  she  has  an  infinity. 

b.  Jig.  Desolate,  barren.     Cf,  4. 

ci8a5  W.  M.  pRAED  Poems,  Farewell  iv.  And  still  the 
shadowy  hope  was  rife  That  once  in  this  waste  weary  life 
My  path  might  cross  with  thine.  1839  J.  H.  Newman  Par. 
Stnn.  IV.  xii.  215  The  world,  in  which  our  duties  lie,  is  as 
waste  as  the  wilderness.  1845 —  Ess.  Dcvelopm.  314  Dreary 
and  waste  was  the  condition  of  the  Church.  1851  Carlvle 
Sterling  in.  vi,  Our  conversation  was  waste  and  logical,  I 
forget  quite  on  what,  not  joyful  and  hai-moniously  effusive. 
I9(^  W.  M.  Ramsav  Luke  i.  3  Nothing  in  the  whole  history 
of  literary  criticism  has  been  so  waste  and  dreary  as  great 
part  of  the  modern  critical  study  of  Luke.  i 

Comb.   1839  Carlvle  Chartism  v.  133  It  is  not  chaos  and    ■ 
a  waste-whirling  baseless  Phantasm.     1851  —  Sterlings  v,    i 
This  waste-weltering  epoch.     1871  —  in  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett. 
(1883)  1.  141  On  the  solitary  coach-roof,  under  th?  waste-    t 
blowing  skies. 

C.  In  weaker  sense  :  Not  applied  to  any  pur- 
pose ;  not  utilized  for  cultivation  or  building. 

1439  Charters  etc.  Edin.  (1S71)  64  Beside  the  vaste  lande    ; 
neire  byside  the  house  of  John  of  Turyng.     1480  Coz'.  Leet 
Bk.  445  Be  lawe  of  J»is  lande,  the  lorde  of  J»e  waste  soyle 
may  surcharge  and  put  berin  what  nombre  (of  cattle]  hym 
lykes.     Ibid.  4;?2  The  seid  Priour  &  Couent  seyn  that  he    ' 
same  grounde  is  parcell  of  the  Churcheyarde,  and  was  no    I 
wast-grounde.     1531  Abstr.  Protocols  T<nvn  Clerks  Glas' 
go7o  (1897)  IV.  32  Ane  waest  bornesteyd,  lyand  into  Sant    j 
Tenewsgaet.     1538  Starkev  England  lii.  73  That  we  haue    j 
so  much  wast  ground  here  in  our  cuntrey,  nyt  ys  not  to  be 
attrybute  to  the  natureof  the  erthe..but[etc.l.    i543tr.ylc/ 
13  Edw.  /,  c.  45  Where  as  in  a  statute  made  at  Merton  it 
was  grauntcd  that  lordes  of  wast  woodcs  and  pastures  myglit    1 
improwe  the  sayde  wast  woodes  and  pastures,  [etc.].     155X    ' 
Crowley  Pleas.  ^  Payne  479  Caste  downe  the  hedges  and 
stronge  mowndes.  That  you  have  caused  to  be  made  Aboute 
the  waste  and  tyllage groundes.    1690 IjozK'S.Govt.  ii.  v.  §  43 
Land  that  Is  left  wholly  to  Nature,  that  hath  no  Improve- 
ment of  Pasturage,  Tillage,  or  Planting,  is  called,  as  indeed 
it  is,  Waste.    1735  Land.  Gaz.  No.  6398/t  A  Piece  of  waste    ! 
Ground  for  Building.   iSaoSTARKiE^^^  Cases  N.  P.M.  4,64    i 
The  lords  of  the  manor  of  Hampstead  had,  from  time  im-    j 
memorial,  exercised  the  right  of  granting  out  parcels  of  the    j 
waste  lands  within  the  manor,  with  the  consent  of  ttie  copy-    ; 
holders.     184a  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  viii,  A  melancholy    j 
pieceof  waste  ground  with  frowzy  grass.    1858  J.  B.  Norton    I 
Topics  225  The  district  officers  had  not  had  leisure  to  settle    ; 
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all  the  contending  applications  for  permission  to  take  up 
waste  lands.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  109  Let  the 
fowler  confine  himself  to  waste  places  and  to  the  mountains. 
1900  W.  H.  Hudson  Nat.  in  Downland  41  I'histly,  and 
weedy  waste  lands.  1908  W.  M.  Ramsay  Luke  v.  179  The 
soil  originally  was  waste  and  valueless. 

fd.  transf.  ?  Uncultured  mentally.  Obs. 
?  1541  Coverdale  Confut.  Standish  i  j,  Yf  I  shuld  saye  ye 
were  puft  vp,  ignoraunt,  a  waist  brayne,  et  cete...ye  wolde 
happlie  be  angrie. 

1 2.  Of  former  places  of  habitation  or  cultivation, 
buildings,  etc.  :  Devastated,  ruinous.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  i88go  f?e  psalm  sais,  thoru  J)e  haligast, 
H  is  woning  stede  be  wild  and  -.vast.  1338  R.  Bbunne  Chron. 
(1725)  62  per  \>^  Inglis  had  bigged,  he  mad  it  wast  &  bare. 
1375  Barbour  Bruce  vii.  151  And  than  the  formast  cumin 
weir  Till  a  vast  [v.r.  waist]  husbandis  hous.  c  1375  Sc.  Le^. 
Saints  xxix.  {Placidas)  326  [Satan]  Kist  don  castellls  in 
ha^t,  &  towne  &  tilth  al  mad  wast.  1390  Gower  Con/.  I. 
32  The  toun  is  wast.  i^..  Polit.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  244  An 
old  castel,  and  not  repaired,  With  wast  walles  and  wowes 
wide.  1491  Newminster  Cartul.  (1878)  251  Two  waste 
chapellez.  1513  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cclxix.  163  He.. rested 
hym  in  certayne  olde  wast  &  broken  howses.  1535  Cover- 
dale  2  Kings  xix.  25  Now  haue  I  caused  it  for  to  come,  that 
contencious  stronge  cities  mighte  fall  in  to  a  waist  heape 
of  stones.  1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leds  Africa  v.  236  [He]  built 
a  strong  forte  vpon  the  sea  shore,  and  repaired  an  other 
which  had  lien  a  long  time  waste,  a  1604  Hanmer  Chron. 
Irel.  (1633)  53  The  which  Abbey.,  was  afterward  destroyed 
by  Pyrates.  .and  so  continued  waste  unto  the  time  of  Mala- 
chias,  Bishop  of  Armach.  1823  Scott  Quentin  D.  Introd., 
A  very  large  and  well-proportioned  saloon, . .  but  so  waste  and 
dilapidated,  that  [etc.]. 
3.  a.  To  lie  waste  :  To  remain  in  an  uncultivated 
or  ruinous  condition. 

1338  R.  Brunne  CArtfK.  (1725)  239  It  lies  now  waste  &  lorn, 
half  may  ]>ei  not  tille.  1535  Coverdale  Isa.  i.  7  Voure 
londe  lieth  waist,  youre  cities  are  brent  vp.  XS57  Tusser 
joo  Points  Husb.  94  Thryfallowe  betime,  for  destroing  of 
weede:..And  better  thou  warte,so  to  doe  for  thy  hast:  then 
(hardnes)  for  slougth  make  thy  lande  to  lie  wast.  1653  [see 
Lie  7'.1  8].  1890  D.  Davidson  Mem.  Long  Life  ix.  214  At 
the  close  of  the  Pindaree  war  many  villages  were  lying  waste 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

b.   To  lay  waste  :  to  devastate,   ravage  (land, 
buildings). 

153s  Coverdale /'j.  Ixxix.  7  For  they  haue  deuoured  lacob, 
and  layed  waiste  his  dwellinge  place.  1560  Daus  tr. 
Sleidatie's  Covim.  19  All  the  countrj'  aboute  layde  waste. 
^563-4  ^^S-  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  257  Layand  thairthrow 
waist  ane  grete  part  of  the  cuntre.  c  1586  C'tess  Pembroke 
Fs.  Lxxiv.  vii.  Not  one  house  doth  stand.. But  they  by  fire 
have  laide  it  waste.  1610  R.  NiccOLs  Winter  Nt.''s  l^is,, 
Robt,  Dk.  Norm.  1,  There  all  the  host  as  towards  Nice  we 
past.  With  spoilefuii  hands  laid  all  the  countric  wast.  1611 
Bible  Ezek.  xxxv.  4,  I  will  lay  thy  cities  waste,  and  thou 
shalt  be  desolate,  c  z68o  Eevebidge  Serin.  (1729)  II.  549 
W'hen  Judas  Maccabeus  had.  .repaired  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem after  it  had  been,  .laid  waste.  1796  Burke  Z;/.  Noble 
Ld.  Wks.  1843  11.  273  Which,  like  columns  of  locusts,  have 
laid  waste  the  fairest  part  of  the  world.  18*4  Campbell 
Theodric  346  For  war  laid  waste  his  native  land  once  more. 
1879  Miss  Vonge  Cameos  Ser.  iv.  42  Villages  were  burnt  and 
laid  waste.  1890  S.  Lane-Poole  Barbary  Corsairs  i.  ix.  96 
He  laid  waste. the  Apulian  coast. 

^g.  x66o  H.  More  Myst.  Godl.  i.  v.  14  [This]  is  a  sign  they 
are  stark  naught,  and  that  Pride  has  laid  wast  their  Intel- 
lectuals. 1680  W.  A[li.en]  Persuas.  Peace  <y  Unity  Pref 
>.  xlviii.  Because  they  laid  waste  Charity  in  a  great  measure 
>y  their  divisions  and  contentions.  1845-6  Trenxh  Huts. 
Led.  Ser.  11.  viii.  275  To  hinder  him  from  utterly  laying 
waste  his  moral  life. 
+  4.  Of  speech,  thought,  or  action  :  Profitless, 
serving  no  purpose,  idle,  vain.  Obs. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  1552  J?ys  nunne  was  of 
dedys  chaste,  But  Jjat  she  spake  wurdys  waste  She  made 
many  of  here  felawys  penke  on  synne  for  her  sawys.  Ibid. 
1586  Here  wurdys  were  al  vyle  &  waste,  c  1330  —  Chron, 
Wace  (Rolls)  9359  pe  kyng  sey  Jjc  sege  was  wast,  c  1340 
Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  2184  Haly  men  thogh[t]  J^is  lyf  bot 
wast,  parfor  J>air  yhernyng  til  God  was  mast.  1388  Wyclif 
Gen.  xvii.  14  For  he  hath  maad  my  couenant  wast  [Vulg. 
irritntn  fecit  j  1388  he  made  voide].  c  iijoo  26  Pot.  Poems 
iv.  177  Alle  J?e  l>0U3tes  ben  but  wast  Wi)?oute  contempla- 
cioun.  c  1430  in  Pol,  Rel.  <v  L.  Poems  (1903)  211  My 
w.^ast  expensis  y  wole  with-drawe;  Now,  certis,  'waast' 
weel  callid  J'ei  be,  for  )?ei  were  spent,  my  boost  to  blowe. 
c  1440  York  Myst.  xii.  196  Saue  J>e,  dame,  from  sak  of  synne, 
And  wisse  J>e  fro  all  werkis  wast!  1465  Marg.  Paston  in 
P.  Lett.  II.  217  For  as  for  any  indytemenles  that  we  schuld 
labor  a  yenst  them  it  is  but  wast  werk.  1583  Rich  Phylotus 
(1835)  2^  Alas,  .suche  wishes  are  but  waste,  and  vnpossible 
it  IS,  that  any  suche  thing  should  happen,  a  1592  Greene 
Alphonsus  IV.  iii.  141 1  He  lay  my  life  that,  ere  this  day  be 
past,  You  shall  perceiue  these  tidings  all  be  waste.  1598 
R,  Bernard  tr.  Terence,  Heautontim.  iv.  iv,  He  shall  make 
but  a  wast  errand  [L,fr-ustrn  veniet]. 

•fh,  quB-si-adv.  In  vain,  to  no  purpose.  Obs. 
X418  2tf  Pol.  Poems  xiv.  76  Spende  waste,  passj-ng  his  rent, 
For  suche  a  kyn^dom  hap  ben  shent.    c  1440  York  Myst* 
xlii.  87  And  speKis  now  no  whare  my  worde  waste,    a  1^5 
Montgomerie  ^/)'//«^69o  Gil  that  my  invention  wars  thme 
then.  Without  the  whilk  thou  might  haue  barked  waist. 
t5.  Void,  destitute^.   .S",:.   Obs. 
c  X4a5 Wvntoun  Crtf«.(Weniy5s)Ixxxix.  2916  Forstatutlaw 
first  ordanit  he  That,  .all  ydolis  were  bot  waist  Off  godheid, 
and  deuillis  ware.  1513  Douglas  y^'«^wxi.  vii.  177  Our  large 
feildisand  boundis  allbetwene  Left  desolate  and  waist  of 
induellaris.    1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie*s  Hist.  Scot.  I.  208 
In  the  meinetyme  King  Eugenie  and  thePeychtes  Inuadet 
Britannie  wast  of  men  of  weir,  quhen  na  campe  lay  in  it. 
t  0.  Superfluous,  needless.  Obs. 
e  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  5  pei  stryuen  nyjt  and  day  who 
of  hem  may  bilde  gaiest  wast  housis.     Ibid.  14  pei  gederen 
to  hem  self  many  wast  and  precious  clones.    Ibid.  60  Pre- 
latb..lyue  socontrariously  ajenst  here  (the  apostles']  pore 
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ft,  in  wast  seniaontis,  in  gKte  fatte  hors  &  nedles.  1381 
—  £ce/.  ii.  j6  To  the  synnere  forsothe  he  jaf  tormenting 
and  wast  bisynesse  [Vulg.  curain  super/fuam].  c  1400 
Aftl.  Loll.  75  Sum  supprise  wit>  seruil  chargis  our  rehgioun, 
(at  our  Lord  Ihu  Crist  wold  to  be  fre,  in  so  wast  halowing 
of  sacramentis,  so  I'at  )«  condicoun  of  Jewis  is  more  suffur* 
able.  i6i«  W.  Lawson  Or-ch.  *  Card.  (1623)  34  The  waste 
boughs  closely  .and  skilfully  Uken  away,  would  giue  vs  store 
of  fences  and  fewetl. 

1 7.  Of  time,  leaves  in  a  book  :  Spare,  unoccu- 
pied, unused.  Of  buildings  or  rooms :  Unoccupied, 
empty.  Obs. 

ZS7^  Satir.  Poems  Rrform.  xlii.  140  ^c  se  out  throw  this 
land  How  mony  waist  Kirkis  thair  dois  stand  But  outher 
Prayers  or  Preiching.  1589  Greene  Orfharion  (1599)  4i  I 
would  bestow  a  little  wast  time  while  my  Sheepe  grase  so 
hard,  to  holde  ihee  chat.  1615  Life  Death  etc.  Lady  Jane 
Cray  C  a,  Offering  to  close  vp  the  book  shee  found  in  the 
end  thereof  some  few  leaues  of  cleane  paper  vnwritten ; . . 
shee  took  penne  and  inke  and  in  those  wast  leaues  wrote  a 
most  Godly  and  learned  exhortation.  1717  Berkelev  Tour 
in  Italy  Wks.  1901  IV.  253  A  large  waste  inn  (i.e.  little 
inhabited  for  the  size,  having  (been)  the  country  palace  of 
some  nobleman).  1715  Sloane  Jamaica  II.  217  It  is  fre. 
quently  to  be  met  with  in  large  waste  houses.  1729  Law 
Serious  C.  xiL  (1732)  200  All  the  hours  that  are  not  devoted 
either  to  repose,  or  nourishment,  are  look'd  upon  by  Succus 
as  waste  or  spare  lime.  1760-71  H.  ^^oov.%  Foot  of  Qnal. 
(1809)  II.  156,  1  was  locked  up  and  confined  in  a  waste  room. 
Ibid.  III.  63,  I  took  up  my  lodging  in  a  waste  hut.  Ibid,  69 
We  took  shelter  in  a  waste  barn. 
t8.  Of  a  person:  ?  Worthless.  Obs. 
1616  B.  JoNsoN  Efiey.  xlvi.  Is  this  the  Sir,  who,  some 
\vast  wife  to  winne  A  Icnight.hood  bought,  to  goe  a  wooing 
in?  ,      . 

9.  Of  materials,  incidental  products,  etc. :  Elimi- 
nated or  thrown  aside  as  worthless  after  the  com- 
pletion of  a  process ;  refuse. 

1677  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc,  Pref.  A  3,  How  waste  and  use- 
less would  many  of  the  Productions  of  this  and  other 
Countries  be,  were  it  not  for  Manufactures?  184a  Loudon 
Suburban  Hort.  389  Temporary  manures,  such  as  soot,  bone- 
dust, ..waste  yeast.. and  liquid  manures, ..are  most  advan- 
tageously applied  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  X857 
Dickens  Dorrit  I.  ix.  The  waste  droppings  of  the  pump. 
1868  JovNSoN  Metals  38  One  striking  feature  of  the  practical 
science  of  the  day  is  the  attempts  which  it  has  made.. to 
utilise  the  waste  products  of  our  manufactures.  1900  yrnl. 
Soc.  0/ Dyers  XVL  5  It  is  obtained  from  the  waste  liquors. 
1907  J.  A.  Hodces  Elem.  rhotagr.  (ed.  6)  33  To  carry  off 
the  waste  developer  and  washing  water. 

b.  Said  of  the  excreta  of  animal  bodies. 
1836  A.  Combe  Digest.  (1842)  354  Besides  the  bowels,  there 
are  several  other  channels  by  which  the  waste  materials  of 
the  body  pass  out.  1908  A  niinal  Managein.  (War  Office)  16 
The  duty  of  the  kidneys  is  to  filter  waste  matters  from  the 
blood  as  it  circulates  through  them, 

O.  Waste  water,  superfluous  water,  or  water  that 
has  served  its  purpose,  allowed  to  run  away  ;  also 
attrib.  as  waste-water  pail,  pipe.  Waste  steam, 
the  superfluous  steam  discharged  from  a  boiler,  or 
the  spent  steam  discharged  from  the  cylinder  of  a 
steam-engine;  also  attrib.  in  waste-steam  pipe. 

c  1450  in  Ardueologia  LVIII.  301  The  goter  of  brcke  for 
Jie  waste  watre.  171a  J.  James  tr.  Le  Blonds  Gardening 
312  This  Waste- Water  is  carried  away  in  Drains.  1791  R. 
JIvlne  in  Rep.  Engin.  Thames  Navig.  33  A  gauged  long 
weir  should  be  run  across  the  River,  at  the  waste  water 
draw-lock . .  and  another,  upon  the  Stone  tumbling  bay.  1839 
R.  S.  Robinson  Naut.  Steam  Eng.  122  The  waste  steam 
pipe  is  generally  of  cast  iron  or  copper,  terminating  at  its 
upper  end  in  a  bell  mouth.  Ibid.  148  The  oil,  &c.,  put  into 
the  cylinders . .  is  rapidly  carried  away  through  the  waste 
water  pipe  into  the  sea.  1846  A.  Young  iVaiit.  Diet.  313 
When  the  steam  in  the  boiler  exceeds  its  proper  pressure  it 
raises  the  valve  and  escapes  by  a  pipe  called  the  waste- 
steam.pipe.  1854  Ronalds  &  Richardson  Chem.  Tcchn. 
(ed.  2)  I.  100  A  current  of  hot  air  produced  by  a  fan  driven 
by  the  waste  steam  from  the  apparatus.  x86a  Catat. 
Internal.  Exhib.,  Brit.  II.  No.  6130,  Foot  bath,  hot-water 
jug,  and  waste-water  pail.  x886  J.  Barbowman  Sc.  Mining 
Terms  70  Waste-water,  water  from  old  workings. 

d.  Of  manufactured  articles  :  Rejected  as  defec- 
tive. Also,  (e.  g.  of  sheets  of  a  printed  book) 
produced  in  excess  of  what  can  be  used. 

184a  Civil  Engin.  <$■  Arch,  jfrnl.  V.  201/r,  2  per  cent,  of 
waste-castings  are  made.  1888  Jacobi  Printers'  Vocab., 
Waste  cards,  defective  or  rejected  cards,  usually  sold  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  perfect  ones.  189a  Photogr.  Ann.  II. 
p.  xxix,  Intended  for  the  purpose  of  using  up  waste  negatives 
by  mounting. 

10.  As  complement  in  certain  phrases,  f  To 
fly  waste,  of  a  missile,  to  be  discharged  uselessly 
{obs.').  To  run  waste  (?  rare)  =  to  run  to  waste 
(see  Waste  sb.  10). 

1797  Brydces  Homer  Trav.  II.  330  But  ihb  good  broom. 
sUff  ne'er  flies  waste.  1814  Q.  Rev.  XI.  71  Savages,  who 
suffer  the  productions  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  their  own 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  to  run  waste.  189X  M. 
Muriel  Dowie  Girl  in  Karp.  xx.  274  The  talent  that  was 
running  waste  among  the  village  people. 
Waste  (wcist),  ».  Forms:  3-7  wast,  4W08t(e, 
Se.  vast,  4-5  waast^e,  5  vaast,  5-6  wayst^e, 
5-6,  8  waist,  6  Sc.  vaist,  3-  waste.  Also  4-5 
pa.  t.  and  pple.  wast(e.  [a.  AF.,  north-eastern 
OF.  wasle-r,  dial.  var.  of  OF.  guaster,  gaster 
(mod.F.  gdter  to  spoil)  ■=  Pr.  guastar^  gaslar  to 
devastate,  spoil,  Sp.gastar,  Pg.  guastar,  to  spend, 
devastate.  It.  guaslare  to  devastate,  damage  :— 
Com.  Rom.  *wastare,  repr.  (with  influence  from 
the  cognate  Tent,  synonym  *wdstjan  :  see  Wbstb 
z/.)  L.  vastdre,  f.  vdst-us   adj.   desert,   desolate, 
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whence  Com.  Rom.  *wasto :  see  Waste  a.    The 
verb  first  appears  in  English  in  the  13th  c,  super- 
seding the    native  synonym  Weste  v.,  which  is 
etymologically  cognate.] 
I.  Transitive  uses. 

1.  To  lay  waste,  devastate,  ravage,  ruin  (a  land 
or  town,  its  inhabitants,  property,  etc.). 

cxios  Lay.  22575  tThey)  scullen  bi  lond  wasten  ,-ind  ))ine 
leoden  aslan.  1197  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2S80  pis  lond  M  was 
so  riche  [they]  wastede  al  to  nojte.  a  xjoo  Cursor  M.  19479 
Fast  Jiai  ras..Gain  hali  kirc,  it  for  to  wast.  X3..  E.  E. 
Aim.  P.  B.  1178  He  wast  wyth  werre  be  wones  of  borpes. 
1463  Stat.  Rolllret.  3  Edtv.lV-p.  185  Brannyng  destruyng 
and  wastyng  al  the  said  Ormond  is  lordships.  1S3S  Cover- 
dale  a  Chron.  xxiv.  7  Athalia  &  hir  sonnes  haue  waisted 
the  house  of  God.  159X  Dkavton  Harm.  Church,  Song  of 
Moses  ff  Israelites  v,  Euen  as  the  fire  doth  the  stubble  wast. 
X596  Ediu.  Ill,  III.  iii.  21  Some  of  their  strongest  cities  we 
haue  wonne,..  And  others  wasted.  163X  Gouge  G^f'rfV/^  rrtww 
I.  §  70.  117  An  Epidemicall  plague  wasted  the  whole  world 
for  three  yeares  together.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  XL  567  Where 
casual  fire  Had  wasted  woods  on  Mountain  or  in  Vale.  X798 
SouTHEY  Battle  of  Blenheim  viii.  With  fire  and  sword  the 
country  round  Was  wasted  far  and  wide.  x8s5  Macaulay 
Hist,  Eng.  xiii.  III.  326  He  wasted  the  lands  of  the  Mackin- 
toshes. 1879  Froude  Cxsar  xvii.  285  He  fell  suddenly  on 
the  Nervii  with  four  legions,  seized  their  cattle,  wasted  their 
country. 

absal,  i6<7  Milton  P,  L.  xi.  784  For  now  I  see  Peace  to 
corrupt  no  less  then  Warr  to  waste.  1849  Aytoun  Lays  Scot, 
Cavaliers  (ed.  2)  ^3  The  Moors  have  come  from  Africa  To 
spoil  and  waste  and  slay. 

2.  Law.  To  destroy,  injure,  impair,  damage 
(property)  ;  to  cause  to  deteriorate  in  value ;  to 
suffer  to  fall  into  decay.     Cf.  Waste  sb.  7. 

c  X450  Godstow  Reg.  240  So  nathelesse  that  they  shold  not 
hegge,  wast,  nother  turne  hit  [a  wood]  into  tylthe.  1531  St.- 
German's  Doctor  !,  Stud.  1.  xxiii.  37  To  restore  the  place 
w.TSted  immedyatlye  after  the  waste  done.  1543  tr.  Act  6 
Edw.  I,  c.  5  And  who  that  is  attaynted  of  wast,  shal  lese  the 
thing  wasted.  1581  Lambarde  Eiren.  11.  vii.  (1588)  291  If  a 
man  command  one  to  set  fire  on  the  house  of  A,.. and  by 
kindling  the  same  fire  the  house  of  B.  is  wasted  also.  i6a8 
(ioKE  On  Litt.  I.  355b,  In  an  Action  of  Wast.. the  place 
wasted  is  the  prlncipall.  a  1676  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  II. 
X.  (1677)  236  In  the  Survey  of  Gloucester  there  are  reckoned 
23  Burgages  and  Houses;  16  that  were  demolished  for  the 
building  of  the  Castle,  14  that  were  wasted. 

3.  To  consume,  use  up,  wear  away,  exhaust, 
diminish  (a  thing)  by  gradual  loss ;  f  to  reduce  in 
numbers  (a  family)  ;  fto  wear  out  (clothes)  ;  fto 
sell  out  (an  edition);  fto  evaporate  (a  liquid). 
Also  with  away.    Obs.  exc.  with  mixture  of  sense  9. 

C  xa30  Halilileid,  29  per  as  muchel  is,  eauer  se  J>er  mare  is, 
.se  ma  beoS  bat  hit  wasteS.  c  1350  Leg,  Rood  iiL  746  For  so 
|>ai  trowed  bat  mens  fete . .  Suld  cum  and  ga  all  ouer  bat  tre 
So  bat  it  suld  wasted  be.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviii. 
(Egipciane)  J002  Vthyr  clathis  had  I  nane  bane  I  brocht  oure 
flume  lordane;  hot  in  few  jeris  clene  war  bai  for  gret  elde 
wastit  away,  c  X4as  MS,  Sloane  13  If.  201  Wliannebi  colour 
in  bi  saflour  bagge  is  al  wastid  or  elles  ny  by  wastid.  c  1470 
Henry  Wallace  iv.  579  Fyfteyn  that  day  he  schot  to  dede 
of  hys  hand.  Be  that  his  arrous  waistyt  war  and  gayne. 
1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A  rmes  l.  xix.  60  In  the  meane  whyle 
thy  prouysions  and  stores  be  wasted  awaye.  X513  Douglas 
Aineis  x.  iv.  28  The  ile . .  Sa  rich  of  steill  It  may  nocht  wastit 
be.  ISS9  tr.  T,  Ceniinus'Anat.  4/2  The  former  impressions 
bothe  are  nowe  wasted.  1577  Grange  Golden  Aphrod.  etc. 
S  iv  b,  My  penne  is  stubbed,  my  paper  spente,  my  Inke 
w.Tsted.  1593S11AKS.  Lucr.gig  To.,  wast  huge  stones  with 
little  water  drops.  X604  E.  G.  tr.  Acosta^s  Hist.  Indies  11. 
vii.  99  The  waxe  melts  nor  droppes  not,  for  that  the  flame 
doth  waste  it  by  little  and  little  as  it  riseth.  1617  Morvson 
Itin.  II.  3  During  the  said  civill  warrcmost  of  the  Noble 
Families  were  wasted  and  some  destroied.  1639  O.  Wood 
Alph.  Bi.  Secrets  189  Boyle  all  these  [herbs]  in  white  wine 
till  the  wine  be  wasted,  a  X700  Evelyn  Diary  12  Dec.  1680, 
After  many  daies . .  the  comet  was  very  much  wasted.  X708 
J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1845)  44  We  haue  wrought. .all  the 
Coal  we  can,  with  safety  venture  to  Work  or  take  away; 
and  so  by  chance  haue  Wrought,  or  waisted  the  Colliery, 
J709-29  V.  Mandey  Syst.  Math.,  Arith.  17  Repeat  this 
Process,  until  all  the  figures  of  the  Dividend  be  wasted. 
1747  Wesley  Prim.  Physick  (1762)  104  It  both  wastes  the 
Stone  and  brings  it  away.  1747  Mrs.  Glasse  Cookery  vi. 
63  [Gravy  Soup.]  Let  it  stew  over  a  slow  Fire,  till  half  js 
wasted.-  X7p9  G.  Smith  Laboratory  I.  389  When  the  vat  is 
wasted,  fill  it  with  the  lye.  1845  J.  Phillips  Geol.  in  Encycl. 
Metro/'.  VI.  702/1  The  felspathic  portion  of  the  hypersthene 
rocks  of  Carrock  Fell  is  so  wasted  that  the  crystals  of 
hypersthene  and  magnetic  iron  are  projected  from  the  sur- 
face considerably. 

4.  To  consume  or  destroy  (a  person  or  living 
thing,  his  body,  strength)  by  decay  or  disease ;  to 
cause  to  pine,  emaciate,  enfeeble  ;  to  undermine 
the  vitality  or  strength  of.     Also  with  away,  +  up. 

fii325  Ancr.  R.  13B  Also  wiSuten  wisdom,  fleschs,  ase 
wurm,  uoruret  hire,  &  wasteS  hire  suluen,  a  X300  Cursor 
M.  27934  It  (lechery]  wastes  bodi  and  als  catel.  CX386 
Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  2162  Loo  the  ook,  bat. .hath  so  long  a 
lif. .,  Yet  at  the  laste  wasted  is  the  tree.  ^1400  Lattd  Tj-o^ 
.5^.  5787  Menescenmyght  was  almost  wast.  X4..  Tundale  s 
Vis.  882  (Wagner)  In  stronge  fire  bai  brenned  ay,  Tille  bai 
were  nere  wasted  away,  c  X480  Henryson  Cock  ^  Fo.x  511 
Waistit  he  wes,  of  Nature  cauld  and  dry,  1513  More 
Rich.  Ill  Wks.  54/1  Ye  shal  al  se  in  what  wise  that  sorceres 
and  that  other  witch  of  her  counsel  shoris  wife.. haue  by 
their  sorcery  &  witchcraft  wasted  my  body.  X540  Palsgr. 
Acolastns  11.  i.  H  ij,  My  belyor  panche  is  all  wasted  quyte 
vp  or  shronke  to  gether  (with  lankenesse).  XS90  Spenser 
F.  (?.  III.  X.  57  But  through  long  anguish,  and  selfe-murdring 
thought,  He  was  so  wasted  and  fore-pined  quight.  That  all 
his  substance  was  consum'd  to  nought.  X593  Shaks.  3  Hen, 
VI  iw,  ii.  125  Would  he  were  wasted.  Marrow,  Bones,  and 
all.  x6ii8  Ford  Loi'er's  Mel,  iv.  iii,  The  span  of  time  Doth 
waste  vs  to  tjur  graues.     x686  tr.  Chardin's  Coronal.  Soly. 


WASTE. 

man  11  A  Potion,  that  should  waste  him  by  degrees.  1766 
Goldsm.  Vicar  W,  xxviii.  He  feared  my  daughter's  life  was 
already  too  much  wasted  to  keep  me  long  a  prisoner.  1809 
Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  363  These  symptoms  continued  three  or 
four  days,  and  wasted  the  patients  very  much.  18x5  Scott 
Guy  M.  iv,  He  wasted  his  eyes  in  observing  the  stars.  x8S3 
Kane  Grinndl  Exp.  xlviii.  (1856)  445  We  were  wasted  with 
ennui.  i86x  M.  Pattison  Jt'w.  (1889)  I.  33  French  wars., 
which  wasted  our  strength. 

t  b.   refl.  To  consume  one's  strength  or  faculties. 

1630  Bp.  Hall  Oecas.  Medit,  Ixxl.  (1633)  17S  And  blessed 
be  the  memory  of  those  his  faithful  Servants,  that  have  left 
their  bloud,  their  spirits,  their  lives,  in  these  precious  papers; 
&  have  willingly  wasted  themselves  into  these  during  Monu- 
ments, to  give  light  unto  others. 

t  5.  To  destroy,  annihilate,  put  an  end  to  (some- 
thing immaterial,  e.  g.  sin,  sorrow).  Also  with 
away,  Obs. 

c  13JS  Motr.  Horn.  IX  He  sal  wit  the  haligaste  Baptiz  you 
and  your  sinnes  waste,  c  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Treat.  3  '1  his 
name  Ihesu. .  wastys  discorde,  reformes  pese.  citfinRule 
St,  Bcnet  (Verse)  844  Befor  godes  sight  1  salbe  clene,  Yf  I 
waste  myne  euil  dedes  bedene.  c  1440  York  Myst.  ii.  52 
The  more  lyght  sail  be  namid  b=  son,  dymnes  to  wast  be 
downe  and  be  dale.  1477  Earl  Rivers  (Oxton)  Dictes  16 
Derysion  and  scornyng  putteth  away  and  wastith  loue  as 
the  fiere  doth  the  broncie.  ?  a  X500  Chester  PI.,  Mngis 
Oblation  55  Stench  of  the  Stable  it  [incense]  shall  wast. 
153s  Coverdale  Zech.  xi.  3  The  pryde  off  lordane  is  waisted 
awaye.  X579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cat.  Nov.  201  Ceasse  now 
my  song,  iny  woe  now  wasted  is.  XS91  Savile  7  acitus 
Hist.  I.  xliL  24  There  is  question,  whether  the  present  feare 
wasted  his  speech,  or  els  that  he  cried  aloude.  X641  J. 
Jackson  True  Evang.  T.  III.  173  He  doth  by  his  Word  and 
Spirit,  waste  and  take  away  aU  hatreds,  enmities,  and  an- 
tipathies. X689  Lady  R.  Russell  Lett.  II.  ci.  42  No  time 
.  .can  ever  waste  my  sorrow. 

t  b.  refi.  To  ruin  one's  prospects.   Obs. 

a  XS48  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  Vll  49  Perkyn,  whether  it 
greued  him  to  be  kept  inwarde,  or  els.. because  he  woulde 
wilfully  wast  &  cast  away  him  selfe,  studied  how  to  escape 
&  fiye  away. 

1 6.  To  spoil,  diminish  the  goodness  or  virtue 
of,  cause  to  deteriorate.  [Cf.  F.  g&ler.'\  Obs.  rare. 

X57a  HuLOf:T  (ed.  Higins),  To  waste,  or  spylle,  conspurco, 
dcprauo,  disperdo.  x*69  Stl'Rmy  Mariners  Mag.  v.  xii.  66 
That  time  shall  not  wast  it, . .  mix  it  with  Brandy. 

1 7.  To  diminish  or  consume  the  livelihood  of, 
impoverish  (a  person).  Also  refl.  to  spend  one's 
substance,  impoverish  oneself;  also  with  out.  Obs. 

X599  Sandys  Europx  Spec.  (1632)  191  Before  they  wast  out 
them  selves  in  giving  ayde  unto  him.  X604  Shaks.  0th.  iv. 
ii.  187,  I  haue  wasted  my  selfe  out  of  my  meanes.  i6ss  M. 
Carter  Honor  rediu.  (1660)  54  King  Stephen.. is  said  to 
have  wasted  the  Crown,  by  the  many  of  them  [sc.  Larls) 
that  he  created.  x6s6  Earl  Monm.  tr.  BoccalinVs  Advts. 
fr.  Parnass.  I.  Ixiv.  (1674)  80  Many  people  having  wasted 
themselves  in  keeping  great  Tables.  1717  De  Foe  Eng. 
Tradesm.  I.  vi.  (1732)  67  He  h.as  been  oblig'd  to  trade  for 
less  and  less,  till  at  last  he  is  wasted  and  reduc'd. 

t  8.  To  spend,  part  with,  diminish  one's  store 
of  (money,  property);  to  spend,  pass,  occupy 
(time) ;  to  get  over  (a  distance  in  travelling).  Obs. 
(cf.  9.) 

cxsSx  Chaucer  Pari.  Foules  283  Of  maydenys  swiche  as 
gunne  here  tymys  waste  In  byre  seruyse.  XS90  Spenser 
F.  Q.  II.  ix.  9  So  talked  they,  the  whiles  They  wasted  had 
much  way,  and  measurd  many  miles.  X596  Shaks.  Merch. 
V.  111.  iv.  12  Companions  That  do  conuerse  and  waste  the 
time  together.  x6oo  —  A.  K  i.  n.  iv.  95,  I  like  this  place. 
And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it.  16x4  Ralegh 
Hist.  World  II.  X.  §  4.  390  Fourteene  Kings  of  luda  com- 
ming  betweene,  who  wasted  three  hundred  and  odde  yeares, 
1639  Du  Verger  tr.Crtw//«'^rf"">.  Events^zi  They  related 
the  whole  circumstance  of  their  theft,  whereof  they  had 
wasted  a  very  small  matter,  c  X656  Milton  Sonn.  to  Law. 
rence  4  Where  shall  we  sometimes  meet,  and  by  the  fire 
Help  wast  a  sullen  day,  X667  —  P.  L.  x.  820  Fair  Patri- 
monie  That  I  must  leave  ye,  Sons ;  O  were  I  able  To  waste 
it  all  my  self,  and  leave  ye  none  !  1697  Drvden  /Eneis  vii. 
15  The  Goddess  wasts  her  Days  In  joyous  Songs.  17x8 
Ramsay  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  in.  xiv,  Wasted  was  baith  cash 
and  tick,  Sae  ill  were  they  to  slocken.  X738  Gray  Proper- 
tins  iii.  62  Each  in  his  proper  Art  should  waste  the  Day. 
X764  H.  Walpole  Otranto  iv,  I  will  withdraw  into  the 
neighbouring  monastei-y,  and  waste  the  remainder  of  life  io 
prayers  and  tears  for  my  child. 

8.  In  unfavourable  sense :  To  spend,  consume, 
employ  uselessly  or  without  adequate  result.  (Now 
the  most  prominent  use.) 

a.  To  consume,  expend,  bestow  (money,  pro- 
perty) uselessly,  with  needless  lavishness  or  without 
adequate  return  ;  to  make  prodigal  or  improvident 
use  of ;  to  squander.     Const,  in,  on. 

\yip  Ayenb.  19  Me  halt  ane  man  wod.  .bet. .  be  timliche 
guodes  bet  he  heb  ine  lokinge, . .  wasteb  and  despendeb  ine 
folyes  and  ine  outrages.  1340-70  Altx.  ft  Dind.  292  We 
holde  hit  nedful  to  nime  bat  nouht  may  be  wastid.  c  137S 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xii.  (MatUas)  254  Quhene  ludas  saw.  .be 
vngymente  wes  vastit  swa.  CX380WYCLIF  IHs.  (1880)  X3 
5if  bei  wasten  delicat  metis  and  drynkis  and  jeuen  noujt  to 
pore  men.  1381  —  Luke  xv.  13  And  there  he  wastide  his 
substaunce  in  lyuynge  leccherously.  c  1450  A'nt.  de  la  'Tour 
65  With  that  that  was  wasted  of  her  clothes,  she  might  haue 
clothed  .ij.  or  .iij.,  the  whiche  dcied  for  colde.  XS96  Shaks. 
Merch.  V.  11.  v.  50  Therefore  I . .  part  with  him  To  one  that 
I  would  haue  him  helpe  to  waste  His  borrowed  purse.  X848 
Thackeray  J'an.  Fair  xxxv.  His  irregularities  and  his  ex- 
travagance had  already  wasted  a  large  part  of  his  mother  s 
little  fortune.  X874  Green  Short  Hist.  iii.  I  5-  141  A  sixth 
of  the  royal  revenue  was  wasted  in  pensions  to  foreign 
favourites.  1M4  W.  C,  Smith  Kildrostan  78  Your  father, , 
Had  wasted  his  estate  with  cards  and  dice. 
•(•  b.  with  a-way.  Obs. 


WASTE. 


141 


WASTEFUL, 


1474  Caxton  C/u'sse  111.  viii.  (iS8j)  147  He  that  of  custome 
hatli  had  haboundance  of  moneye  and  goth  and  dispendiih 
hit  folily  and  wasteth  hit  away,  a  1600  Hookek  £cc/.  Pol, 
vir.  xxii.  §  5  When  Mary  to  testifie  the  largeness  of  her 
affection,  seemed  to  waste 'away  a  gift  upon  him.  1711 
^•x^Mix.  Spect.  No.  252  r2,  I  have  a  Sot  of  a  Husband.,  that 
wastes  away  his  Body  and  Fortune  in  Uebaucheries.  1730 
A.  GoKDON  MaffcPs  Amphitk.  340  Those  who  had  wasted 
away  their  Substance. 

c.  absol. 

X390  GowER  Conf.  II.  n9,  I  bidde  noght  that  thou  do 
wast,_Bot  hold  largesce  in  his  mesure.  1474  Caxton  Chcsse 
III.  viii,  (1S83)  147  Vet  she  doth  harme  and  domage  to  hym 
that  so  wasteth.  1595  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  i.  U.v,  Now  he 
exactesof  all,  wasts  in  delight,  Riots  in  pleasure,  a  1641  Ml;n 
EnglaiuCs  Treas.  (1664)  218  Let  Princes  oppress,.  .Usurers 
bile,  Prodigals  wast.  1855  Bohn  Hayidbk.  Frov.  551  Waste 
not,  want  not. 

d.  To  ivaste  words,  breathy  f  wind :  to  speak 
to  no  purpose ;  f  also  reji.  in  the  same  sense. 
Similarly  io  waste  paper,  space  (i.e.  in  writing). 

c  1400  Deslr,  Troyg'jZZ  But  all  Jraire  wordis  Jrai  wast,  &  J>aire 
wyndalse.  ci^Hk^^^sou  Cock ^  ^^Ttr/isg  (Bann.)Of  ^is 
mater  1  do  hot  waistis  wind.  1583  Melbanckb  Philothnus 
K  ivb,  Meaning  no  more  at  this  time  to  build  Castles  in  the 
aire,  nor  wast  my  wordes  to  a  deafe  man.  1603  Shaks.  Mens, 
for  AT.  ii.il.  72  You  but  waste  your  words.  fli647HABiNGTON 
Sun'.  IVorcs.  i.^i  That  I  may  not  heereafter  wast  my  sealfe  in 
tedious  repetitions.  1667  Dryden  /nd,  Emp.  in.  iii,  In  vain 
complaints  you  vainly  waste  your  Breath.  1709  Berkeley 
Ess.  yisiott  §  137  As  for  the  idea  of  motion  in  abstract,  I 
shall  not  waste  paper  about  it,  x8ia  ^hzlukv  Address 
Prose  Wlcs.  1888  I.  226  A  great  many  words  were  wasted, 
and  a  great  deal  of  blood  shed.  1892  Photogr.  Ann.  11.  214 
Without  wasting  any  more  time  and  space,  I  will  proceed 
to  describe  the  drawings.  1905  R.  Bagot  Passport  xxxv. 
405  We  need  not  waste  words  in  coming  to  our  point. 

e.  To  spend  J  pass,  occupy  (time,  one's  life,  etc.) 
idly  or  unprofitably.  Const,  in,  on,  f  to,  and  inf. 
Also  with  away, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  252  To  wast  t»air  Hif  in  trofel  and 
truandis.  1495  Act  11  Hen,  V/I  c.  23  g  4  Divers  artificers 
.  .waste  moch  part  of  the  day  and  deserve  not  their  wagis. 
a  i:i47  Surrey  Mncid  11.  19  The  war,  Wherin  they  wasted 
had  so  many  yeres,  1591  Shaks.  T-wo  Gent,  u  L  51  But 
wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsaile  thee.  1606  —  Ant.  ^ 
CI.  I.  iv.  4  He  fishes,  drinkes,  and  wastes  The  Lampes  of 
night  in  reuell.  1654  Gatakek  Disc.  Afiol.  103  Not  to  wast 
pretious  time. .in  dealing  with  their  filth.  1656  Cowlky 
Pindttr.  Odes,  Extasie  i,  I  have  no  time  in  Complements 
to  wast.  1715  Pope  Odyss.  vi.  29  Oh  indolent !  to  waste 
thy  hours  away!  1741  Middleton  Cicero  I.  vi.  418  When 
Clodius  rose  afterwards  to  speak,  he  endeavoured  to  wast 
the  time  so,  as  to  hinder  their  coming  to  any  resolution 
that  day.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xv,  But  I  waste  your  time, 
sir... I  know  its  value,  sir,  I  will  not  detain  you.  i88x 
Temple  Bar  hX-l.  403,  I  am  afraid  mademoiselle  allowed 
you  to  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  in  novel -reading.  1884 
Manciu  Exam.  21  May  5/1  The  sole  aim  of  the  mover.. 
was  to  waste  the  time  of  the  House.  1896  Holsman  Hhrop, 
shire  Lad  xi.  Lads  that  waste  the  light  in  sighing. 

f.  To  employ,  put  forth  (energy,  effort,  qualities, 
talents)  uselessly  or  witiiout  adequate  return. 
Also  rejl.     Const,  on,  upon,  over. 

1340-70  Alex.  (^  Dind.  238  Hit  wasteb  no  wisdam  weihes 
to  Icre.  1390  GowER  Couf.  I.  32^  And  kep  that  thou  thi 
witt  ne  waste  Upon  thi  tnoght  in  aventure.  1728  Young 
Loi'e  of  Fame  iii.  71  Not  all  on  books  their  criticism  waste. 
1854  Maurice  Mor.  <y  Met.  Phiios.,  Philos.  1st  6  Cent.  90  It 
seems  to  us  that  in  general  too  many  lamentations  are  wasted 
over  lost  books.  1856  .V*.  Brit.  Rev.  XXVI.  358 The  temporary 
character  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  wasted  himself.  1868 
KvsKis  Pol.  Econ.  Art  i.yS  We.  .waste  our  labour  on  things 
that  vanish.  187a  Morlev  Voltaire  i.  10  Good  causes  lost, 
and  noble  effort  wasted.  1878  Jevons  Primer PoUt.  Econ. 
30  No  one  is  so  foolish  as  to  spend  his  labour  in  a  place 
where  it  would  be  wasted  altogether.  1886  '  Maxw.  Gray* 
Silence  Dean  Maitl.  i.  x.  He  did  not,  however,  waste  much 
thought  on  this  trivial  incident.  1891  Farrar  Darkn.  ^ 
Dawn  Ixvi,  To.  .retire  to  Spain  with  the  memories  of  talents 
wasted,  for  the  most  part,  over  things  vain  and  vile. 

g.  To  bestow  on  unappreciative  recipients. 
1750  Gray  Elegy  56  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush 

unseen,  And  waste  its  sweetnes:^  on  the  desert  air.  1811 
Byron  Ch.  liar.  i.  xviii.  Why,  Nature,  waste  thy  wonders 
on  such  men  7 

h.  \n  passive  (without  distinct  reference  to  an 
agent).  Of  something  appealing  to  intelligence  or 
sensibility  :  To  fail  to  be  appreciated ;  to  make  no 
impression  on  a  person.  Of  a  person,  his  qualities 
or  abilities  :  To  have  no  opportunity  for  distinction 
or  usefulness. 

1898  A.  M.  BiNSTKAD  Pink  *Unff  Pelican  i  Our  kindly 
host . .  gave  it  as  his  unsolicited  opinion  that  two  such  amusing 
liars  as  we  were  utterly  wasted  on  after-dinner  oratory. 
1905  *G.  Thorne*  Z(?j^  C'awj^  v.  139  *  You  ought  to  have 
been  on  the  music  hall  stage,  vicar,'  Mrs.  Stiffe  said,  *  you're 
wa.sted  in  Hornham.'  Mod.  As  I  had  not  read  the  book, 
the  allusion  was  wasted  on  me.  He  is  a  profound  scholar, 
but  quite  wasted  as  a  village  school tnastt;r. 

i.  To  fail  to  take  advantage  of,  *  throw  away ' 
(an  opportunity). 

1836  Thirlwali,  Greece  xxvi.  III.  455  The  secret  corre- 
spondence., which  induced  him  to  waste  the  irresistible 
opportunity  of  a  safe  retreat.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng. 
(1858)  I.  ii.  in  It  was  not  likely  that  they  would  waste  an 
opportunity  thrust  upon  them  by  Providence. 

j.  To  cause  or  allow  (a  substance,  physical 
energy)  to  be  used  unprofitably  or  lost. 

i8s6^r/  0/ B reiving  (cd.  2)  3  Every  particle  of  matter 
may  be  used,  and  none  wasted.  1827  Faraday  Chem, 
fifanip.  xvii.  (1842)  466  If  these  bridges  of  communication 
be  small,  much  power  will  be  wasted,  i860  Tyndall  Glac. 
II.  viii.  265  A  considerable  portion  of  the  heat,  .is  wasted  by 
radiation.    19*0  Conquest  June  400/3  The  invalttable  by- 


\    products  are  all  wasted  and  escape  into  the  air  in  the  form 
of  smoke. 

10.  To  reduce  (paper,  books)  to  *  waste  * :  see 
Waste  sb.  1 1  d. 

1883  Fortn.  Rev.  Apr.  499  Many  unsaleable  books.. are 
'wasted',  that  is,  are  sent  to  the  mill,  ground  up,  pulped 
down,  and  made  again  into  paper, 
II,  Intransitive  uses. 

11.  a.  Of  a  person  or  living  thing :  To  lose 
strength,  health,  or  vitality;  to  lose  ilesh  or  sub- 
stance, pine,  decay;  to  become  gradually  weak  or 
enfeebled. 

a  1300  Body  ff  Sonl  in  Mapes*  Poems  (Camden)  336  In 
unlust  for  to  lye,  waste,  wane.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P. 
R.  xviii.  ix,  (1405)  762  The  adder  absteyneth  and  wastyth 
many  dayes :  that  his  skynne  may  so  the  easelyer  be  de- 
partyd  fro  the  flessh.  cx^ooBeryn  1057  A  tre  without  more. 
That  may  not  bowe,  ne  here  fruyt,  but  root  &  euer  wast. 
c  1460  Wisdom  437  in  Macro  Plays  50  Wan  i>ey  haue  was- 
tyde  by  feyntnes,  Than  febyll  |jer  wyttis.  1622  Wither 
Faire-U'ertue  K  4  b,  Shall  I  wasting  in  Dispaire,  Dye  be- 
cause a  Womans  faire?  1630  Bp,  Hall  Occas.  Medit.  Ixi. 
(1633)  144,  1  had  rather  waste  with  worke,  then  batten  with 
ease.  1635  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  BanistCd  Virg,  210 
His  griefe  augmenting  his  feaver  whilst  his  spirits  hourely 
wasted.  1775  Sheridan  Duenna  iii.  v,  Ye.  .gormandize, 
and  thrive,  while  we  are  wasting  in  mortification.  1800 
^led.  Jrnl.  III.  443  Her  appetite  declines,  her  strength  and 
flesh  gradually  waste.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  Ixiv,  In 
these  slow  tortures  of  his  dread  disease,  the  unfortunate 
Richard  lay  wasting  and  consuming  inch  by  inch.  1849  C. 
Bronte  Shirley  xx,  Life  wastes  fast  in  such  vigils  as  Caro- 
line had  of  late  but  too  often  kept.  1897  AUbutVs  Syst. 
Med.  III.  925  The  patient  is  wasting.  Ibid.  Vil.  216  Al- 
most simultaneously. .the  deltoid  begins  to  waste, 
b.  with  away. 

1387  Tkevisa  Higden(9.c^\^  II.  371  pe  hridde  age  is  elde 
..and  wasteji  alle  away.  ^1400  Destr.  Troy  ^o^s  Wyndis 
wastid  away,  warmyt  the  ayre.  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks. 
i.  25  In  cas  i?e  lycoure  wast  a.way,  caste  more  of  ^e  same 
wyne  (jer-to.  1523-34  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  23  If  drye  wether 
come,  it  [the  grass]  wyll  drye  and  burne  vpon  the  grounde, 
and  waste  away,  i6ix  Bible  Job  xiv.  10  But  man  dyeth, 
and  wasteth  away.  171X  Addison  Sped.  No.  289  p  2  Were 
we  not  counted  out  by  an  intelligent  Supervisor,  we  should 
sometimes  be  over-charged  with  Multitudes,  and  at  others 
waste  away  into  a  Desart.  1747  WESLKv/'r////.  Phy sick {1^62) 
96  note,  Such  a  degree  of  Scurvy  as  causes  the  Flesh  to  waste 
away.  1775  Johnson  Tax.  no  Tyr.  ig  From  this  time  In- 
dependence perceptibly  wasted  away.  1841  J.  H.  Newman 
Corr,  (1917)  163  For  centuries  she  [sc.  the  Church]  has  been 
wasting  away,  because  persons  have  made  the  best  of  things 
and  palliated  serious  faults.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  xlviii, 
I  know  I'm  wasting  away. ..  Burgess  and  Co.  have  altered 
my  measure,  I'm  in  that  state  of  thinness. 

O.  Sport.  To  reduce  one's  weight  by  training. 
Also  refl.  (with  down). 

1763  CoLMAN  Jealous  Wife  v.  82,  I  have  waisted  three 
Stone  at  least.  1832  P.  Egan's  Bk.  Sports  186/1  Fitzjalrick 
fa  jockey]  caught  cold  in  wasting,  and  died  in  the  prime  of 
life.  xZ-^-^Q.Rev.  XLIX.  398  Being  occasionally  called  upon 
to  waste,  he  [ajockey]  feels  the  inconvenience  of  his  disorder. 
1856  H.  H.  Dixon  Post  ^  Paddock  xii.  208  He  resumed  the 
sweaters,  and  wasted  himself  down  to  a  ghastly  7St.  31b, 
shadow.  x88o  W.  Day  Racehorse  in  Training  xvii.  167 
When  my  father  trained,  he  often  wasted  by  walking  on 
the  Downs. 

12.  Of  material  things  :  To  be  used  up  or  worn 
away  ;  to  lose  substance  or  volume  by  gradual  loss 
or  wear  or  decay,    t  Of  the  moon  :  To  wane  {obs,')* 

c  1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  I.  {Katlterine)  126  All  ydolis  of  stok 
&  Rtane  mone  nedling  rot,  &  wast,&  wane,  c  1386  Chaucer 
fCntJ's  T.  2165  Considereth  eek  how  that  the  harde  stoon, 
Vnder  oure  feel  on  which  we  trede  and  goon,  Yit  wasteth  it 
as  it  lyth  by  the  weye.  £;  xdoo  Maunuev.  (1919)  39  And 
(>anne  ^ei  schewen  the  bussch  pat  brenned  &  wasted  nought. 
a  1548  Hall  Chron.^  Ed'<v.  IV'zyi  Promysynge  mountaynes 
of  golde,  whiche  turned  into  snowe  and  wasted  to  water, 
1579  LvLY  Euphues  {Sxh^  106  Euphueshad  rather  shrinke 
in  the  wetting  then  wast  in  the  wearing.  1600  Surflet 
Country  Farm  i.  ix.  42  He  shall  mowe  and  cut  downe  his 
corne  with  sythe,  the  moone  wasting.  1618  W.  Lawson 
Orch.  <y  Card.  vi.  (1623)  12  Dry  wall  of  earth,  and  dry 
Ditches,  are  the  worst  fences  saue  pales  or  railes,  and  doe 
waste  the  soonest.  162a  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Shilling  B  5, 
The  whilst  a  Candle  in  the  Kiichin  wasts.  1625  Bacon 
Ess.^  Plantations  (.\rb.)  533  Cramme  not  in  People,  by 
sending  too  fast,  Company,  after  Company;  But  ra%pr 
hearken  how  they  waste,  and  send  Supplies  proportionably, 
ij^-jGeiitl.  Mag.  XVII.  28/2  In  two  months  time,  the  liquor 
will  waste  a  quart.  1873  Gosse  Oft  l^iol  <V  Flute  53  Plash- 
ing with  slow  feet  The  warm  and  tidal  pools  that  wasted 
there,  a  1918  D.  W.  Forrest  in  Mem.  etc.  (1919)  160  *The 
more  the  marble  wastes\  said.  .Michael  Angelo,  '  the  more 
the  statue  grows*. 

b.  Of  riches,  non-material  things :  To  be  con- 
sumed or  spent ;  to  dwindle  or  disappear  by  gradual 
loss  or  diminution. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  3254  (Dubl.  MS.)  All  I?e  welth  of 
Hs  werld  waystes  be  \>e  last  To  caryon  &  corrupcion.  c  1410 
Lyug.  Li/e  Our  Lady  Ixiii.  (MS.  Ashm.  39)  85  Of  partite 
riches  hit  is  tresoryeie  Whiche  may  not  waste  but  Iliche 
abide,  c  1460  Capgkave  Chron.  Eng,  (Rolls)  104  In  his 
tyme  that  empire  wasted  and  went  to  nowt.  X530  Pai.sgk. 
772/1  All  thyng  wasteth  but  the  grace  of  God.  15^  Chap- 
man Hero  ff  Leanderlu,  35  Joy  grauen  in  sence,  like  snow 
in  water  wasts,  1656  Cowley  AHstress,  Bathiug  in  River 
iii,  And  with  swift  current  to  those  joys  they  haste,  That  do 
as  swiftly  waste.  X657  Austen  P'ruit  Trees  11.  30  As  grace 
growes,  Corruption  wasteth  or  is  kept  under.  1715  Watts 
Div,  Songs,  Sluggard  12  His  money  still  wastes,  till  he 
starves  or  he  begs.  1827  Keblk  Ckr.  Y.,  2  Sund.  Lent^ 
If  the  treasures  of  thy  wTath  could  waste.  1834  Ht,  Mar- 
tine/u  Farrers  iv.  6q  Her  traffic  declined,  her  wealth 
wasted,  and  she  knew,  at  length,  the  curse  of  pauperism. 

tl3.  To  lose  quality,  deteriorate,  spoil.  (Cf.  6.) 


X669  Sturmv  Mariner  s  JMag.  v.  xii.  66  How  to  make 
Powder  [so  that]  it  shall  not  wast  with  time. 

14.  Of  time  :  To  pass  away,  be  spent.  (Often 
conjugated  with  be?)  ?  Obs. 

C1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  2678  The  nyght  is  wastid,  and 
he  fyl  a  slepe.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4030  Comyn  was  by  course 
Jjat  the  cold  wyntur  Was  wastid  &  went  with  his  wete 
shoures.  1540  Test.  Ebor.  (Surteesi  VI.  gg  The  lif  of  man 
upon  erthe  dothe  daylie  waist  and  drawith  towarde  our 
ende,  a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  iv.  Eel.  (1598)  430  The  day 
was  so  wasted  that  onely  this  riming  Sestine . .  could  obtaine 
fauour  to  be  heard.  1634  Ford  Perk.  Warbeck  i.  iii.  The 
night  doth  waste.  1687  Dryden  Hind ^  P.  in.  596  So  long 
they  flew  with  inconsiderate  haste.  That  now  their  after- 
noon began  to  waste.  1759  Ami.  Reg.  39/1  The  season 
wasted  apace.  1767  Steune  Tr,  Shandy  IX.  viii,  I  will  not 
argue  the  matter :  'lime  wastes  too  fast.  X834  1  ndor 
Exatn.  Shaks,  Wks.  1846  II.  266  We  are  losing  the  day  ;  it 
wastes  toward  noon  and  nothing  done.  1847  C.  Bkonte 
Jane  Eyre  xxv,  The  month  of  courtship  had  wasted. 

Waste,  obs.  form  of  Waist. 

Wa*ste-book.  Book-keeping.    [W.xSTE  «.]     A 

rough  accoiuit-book  (now  little  used  in  ordinary 
business)  in  which  entries  are  made  of  all  trans- 
actions (purchases,  sales,  receipts,  payments,  etc.) 
at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  to  be  *  posted  * 
afterwards  into  the  more  formal  books  of  the  set. 

In  the  sim.pler  forms  of  book-keeping  the  Day-book  and 
the  Jouknal  were  not  distinguished  from  the  waste.book. 

1613  J.  Saris  Voy.  Japan  (Hakl.  Soc.)  115  As  apeares  in 
the  wast  boolce.  1615  R.  Cocks  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  45 
Broad  cloth  ;  measurd,  as  apereth  per  perticulers  in  the  wast 
book.  1673  T.  Bkowne  {title).  The  absolute  A.ccomptant. . 
consisting  of  a  memorial  (vulgarly  called  a  'Waste  book') 
and  a  'Cash  book'.  1689  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2480/4  With  a 
practical  Waste-book,  Journal  and  Ledger.  1706  Phillips 
s.  V.  Post  an  Account,  'i'o  transcribe,  or  enter  what  is  written 
in  a  Merchant's  Waste-Book  into  the  Journal.  1818  Scott 
Rob  Roy  ii,  This  is  a  kind  of  waste-book,  Owen,  in  which 
all  the  transactions  of  the  day,  emptions,.. draughts,  com- 
missions, and  advices,  are  entered  miscellaneously,  1831 
Sutherland  Farm  Rep,  84  in  Libr.  Usef.  KnowL,  Husb. 
Ill,  Ihe  waste-books.. are  carried  on  from  week  to  week 
throughout  the  year.  1849  Freese  Comm.  Class-bk.  95  The 
Waste-Book,  called  also  sometimes  the  Day-book  or  Diary. 

Wasted  (w^i-sted),  ///.  a.   [f.  Waste  v.+ 

-ED.l] 

1.  Laid  waste,  devastated,  ravaged,  ruined. 
£X44o  Promp.  Pan'.  517/2  Wastydj  vasiatus.     1500-ao 

Dunbar  Poems  xiv.  29  Sa  mony  waistit  wawis.  1587  in 
Border  Papers  [iZ^^)  I.  259  This  ruinoseand  waysted  cuntre, 
1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  v.  i.  23  As  I  earnestly  did  fixe  mine 
eye  Upon  the  wasted  building.  1671  Wilton  P.  R.  iii.  102 
If  young  African  for  fame  His  wasted  Country  freed  from 
Punic  rage.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  i.  589  Perfidious 
Mars,  .o'er  the  wasted  World  in  Triumph  rides.  1813  Scott 
Trierm.  \\\.  i,  Of  wasted  fields  and  plundered  flocks  The 
Borderers  bootless  may  complain.  1853  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  XX.  IV.  514  The  sufferings  of  the  thrice  wastedPala- 
tinate.  1871  Freeman  Norm.  Conq,  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  197 
Destroyed  or  wasted  houses. 

2.  Diminished  or  reduced  in  substance,  bulk, 
strength,  health,  etc. ;  worn,  decayed. 

X508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  00  A  waistit  wolroun. 
X56X  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  11.  112  Neither  may  we  pre- 
tend this  excuse  that  we  want  power,  and  like  wasted  detters 
be  not  able  to  pay.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  382  Now 
the  wasted  brands  doe  glow.  1653  Waterhouse  Apol, 
Learn.  74  No  more  then  it  follows  that  a  wasted  man  must 
get  a  child  unliail,  because  he  himself  is  consumptive.  1709 
T.  Robinson  Nat.  Hist.  Westmorld.  <y  Cumbld.  vii.  47 
Laid  to  Fallow,  that  it  may.. recover  its  wasted  Strength. 
1785  Cowi'ER  Task  I.  128  Youth  repairs  His  wasted  spirits 
quickly.  1849  C.  Bronte  Shirley  xi,  Keeping  her  pale  face 
and  wasted  figure  as  much  out  of  sight  as  she  could.  1867 
Morris  Jason  i.  372  And  the  thin,  wasted,  shining  summer 
rills  Grew  joyful  with  the  coming  of  the  rain.  1883  D.  C. 
Murray  Hearts  xv,  *  You  are  better,  Moore?  '  Tom  asked. 
..'No,' said  the  farmer  in  a  wasted  voice.  X9X9  Blackw. 
Mag,  Aug.  166/2  Ribs  and  bones  showed  through  their 
wasted  bodies. 

tb.  Morally  marred  or  defiled.  Obs. 

X483  CAXTOti  Golden  Leg.  i8B/b2  Thou  comest..whyche 
arte  pure  and  clene  to  be  baptysed  and  wasshen  of  me  that 
am  foule  and  wasted. 

3.  Spent,  put  forth,  bestowed,  used,  unprofitably ; 
squandered  ;  misused  ;  *  thrown  away  \ 

174X  Watts  Improv.  Mindi,  xx.  §  12  But  let  them  take 
great  care  lest  they  intrench  upon  more  necessary  employ- 
ments, and  so  fall  under  the  charge  and  censure  of  wasted 
time.  X781  CowpER  Conversation  357  Our  wasted  oil  unpro- 
fitably  burns.  X785  —  Task  iv.  225  A  world . .  most  pleas'd 
when  idle  most ;  Whose  only  happy  are  their  wasted  hours. 
1883  Whitelaw  Sophocles,  Oedipus  King  365  Say  what  tliou 
wilt:  'twill  be  but  wasted  breath.  1894  Lady  M.  Vekney 
Verney  Mem.  Ill,  352  His  blighted  hopes  and  wasted  oppor- 
tunities. 

4.  Of  time:  Gone  by,  elapsed. 

c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  cvi,  When  in  the  Chronicle  of  wasted 
time,  I  see  discriptions  of  the  fairest  wights.  1781  Cowter 
Retirement  13  The  remnant  of  his  wasted  span. 

Wasteful  (w^i'stful),  a.  Forms  :  see  the  sb, 
and  -FUL,   [f.  Waste  sb.  +  -ruL.] 

1.  That  causes  devastation,  desolation,  or  ruin ; 
that  destroys  or  lays  waste, 

a.  of  a  person  or  animal,  thing  personified, 
personal  action  or  attribute.  ?  Obs. 

a  1300-1400  Cursor  M.  \  8230  (Gcitt.)  pu  prince  of  tinsel  and 
l^u  duke  Of  wastful  werk,  sir  belzabuk.  1576  Fleming  tr, 
Cains'  Dogs  (1880)  32  What  man.. with  more  vehemency  of 
voyce  giveth  warning  eyther  of  a  wastefull  btaste,  or  of 
a  spoihng  theefe  than  this  [dog]?  1579  Spenser  Sheph, 
Cat.  Jan,  2  When  Winters  wastful  spight  was  almost  spent. 
1596  Shaks,  Hen.  K,  i.  ii.  283  Wastefull  vengeance.     16x5 
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G.  Saxdvs  Tray.  n*.  atS  England.. defended  by  the  Sea 
from  wasifull  incursions,  1667  Milton  /*.  L.  x.  620  Yonder 
World,  which  I  So  fair  and  good  created,  and  had  stUl  Kept 
in  that  sUtc,  had  not  the  folly  of  Man  Let  in  these  wastful 
Furies.  1783  Burke  S/.  /o.rV  E.  India  BiU\^\i%.  1842  I. 
aSj  ITie  several  irruptions  of  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Persians 
into  India  »*ere,  for  the  greater  part,  ferocious,  bloody,  arid 
wasteful  in  the  ejctrenie.  1819  Scott  Leg.  Montrose  xvii, 
He  collected  his  scattered  forces  from  the  wasteful  occupa- 
tion in  which  they  had  been  engaged. 

qua&i-<z^r.  Z7a8-46  Thomson  spring  122  Insect  armies.. 
wasteful  eat  Through  buds  and  bark  into  the  blackened 
core  Their  eager  way. 

b.  of  a  thing,  its  action.     Now  rare, 

CXS90  Marlowe  Jciv  of  Malta  iii.  287  First  will  we  race 
ibe  City  wals  our  sclues,.. And.. Open  an  entrance  for  the 
wasifuli  sea.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  viii.  Ixxii,  Mongst  them 
Alecto  strowed  wasteful!  fire.  1671  Milton  /*.  A\  iv.  461 
[Storms)  being  oft  times  noxious  where  they  light  On  man, 
beast,  plant,  wastful  and  turbulent.  1711  Blackmore 
Crtaiion  \.  747  But  not  impel  them  o'er  their  bounds  of 
sand,  Nor  force  the  wasteful  deluge  o'er  the  land.  1830 
LvELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  266  'ihe  wasteful  action  [of  water]  is 
\-ery  conspicuous  at  Dimlington  Heiqht.  1833  Ht.  Mar- 
TiNEAu  7'rt/ir<yyj'«<ii.38These  wasteful  fires  were  a  terrible 
nuisance. 

2.  Useless,  worthless ;  trnused. 

+  a.  Of  desires,  words,  etc. :  Empty,  vain,  profit- 
less.    Of  titiie  :  Unoccupied,  spare.  Obs. 

CX440  yacob^s  U'eU  30^  I>ow3  ^u  be  poorc^wu  mayst 
haue  \\a  grauel  of  wast  in  J>in  herte  in  wastfuU  &  feruent 
desjTis,  wyllj*s,  &  delyjtes.  Ibid.  304  pe  secunde  fote  depthe 
is  wast  of  H  mowth,  J>at  is,  wastfuU  wocrdys,  whann  (>ou 
spekyst  all  of  t>i  good,  of  l>i  rjxches,  [etc.].  a  1547  Surrey 
Paraphr.  Eccl.  it.  32  But  when  I  made  my  coinpte  with 
howe  great  care  of  niynd..that  1  had  sought,  so  wastful! 
frutt  to  fynde  Then  was  I  streken  strayte.  1573  Abp,  Parker 
Corr.  (Parker  Soc.)  426,  I  was  the  bolder  to  take  mine 
occasion  thus  equitare  in  arundine  longa^  so  spending  my 
wasteful  time  within  mine  own  walls.  1577  Fulke  Confui, 
Purg.  I.  iii,  2i6_ThatI  haue  allea^ed  already  is  sufficient  to 
represse  that  vaine  and  vnskilfull  insultation,  that  you  vse 
in  so  many  wastful!  wordes  against  vs. 
b.  Refuse,  waste,  rare* 

x868  LvNcH  RivuUt  (ed.  3)  cii.  i,  For  He,  the  Sower,  must 
return.. The  wheat  to  garner,  and  to  burn  Of  tares  the 
wasteful  heap, 

3.  Of  a  place  :  Desolate ;  unused,  unfrequented, 
uninhabited,  void.    Obs,  exa  arch,  and  poet, 

iS7»-3  Abp.  Parker  Corr.  (Parker  Soc.)  419,  I  \vould  re- 
move  some  part  of  an  old,  decayed,  wasteful,  unwholesome, 
and  desolate  house  at  Ford,  to  enlarge  the  little  house  I 
have  at  Bekesborne.  1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cat.  June  50 
Thy  rymes  and  roundelayes,  Which  thou  were  wont  on 
wastfuU  hylls  to  singe.  Ibid.  Dec.  23,  1  went  the  wastefull 
woodes  and  forest  wyde.  x64a  H.  ^IoRE  iiong  of  Soul  'I'o 
Rdr.,  Thus  sing  I.. To  wastefull  woods,  to  empty  groves. 
1667  Milton  I'.  L.  ii.  961  When  strait  behold  the  Throne 
Of  Chaos,  and  his  dark  Pavilion  spread  Wide  on  the  waste- 
ful Deep.  171a  Blackmore  Creation  11. 119  A  wastful,  cold, 
untrodden  wilderness.  1817  Pollok  Course  of  Ti/ne  iii. 
a6i  At  the  midnight  hour,  .in  wasteful  hall,,  .Thou  mightst 
have  seen  himbending  o'er  his  heaps,  And  holding  strange 
communion  with  his  gold.  1883  Bridges  Prometheus  43 
When  he  had  taken  the  throne  and  chained  His  foes  in 
wasteful  Tartarus.  1890  E.  H.  Barker  li^ayfaring  in 
France  313  The  Druids  of  old,  who  sought  these  wasteful 
places  as  the  fittest  for  the  worship  of  that  Mystery. 

as  complement.  1618  Aissworth  Ps.  cxxxvii,  JDaughter  of 
Babel,  wastful  layd. 

4.  Of  a  person,  his  disposition,  etc.:  Addicted  to 
waste  ;  given  to  useless  or  excessive  expenditure  ; 
regardless  of  economy  in  the  management  or  use 
of  resources  ;  prodigal,  extravagant,  thriftless. 

1538  Elyot  Dict.^  ProdigiiSt  prodigall,  wastefull,  an  out- 
ragious  expender.  1540  Pai,sgr.  Acolastus  Prol.  B  ij  b,  The 
gospcll  rcherseth  the  iyfc  of  the  prodigal  son  ,i.  of  the  wast- 
ful! spendyng  chylde  by  a  knowen  parable.  1570  Levins 
Manip.  186/^a  Waystfull,  dispendtosus.  1597  Hooker  Eccl. 
Pot.  V.  IxxviL  §  4  As  in  the  Gospell  that  wastfull  young  man 
which  returned  home  to  his  Fathers  house  was  with  ioy  both 
admitted  and  honoured.  1604  Rowlands  Looke  to  it  40 
You  carelesse  wretches  of  the  wastfull  vaine.  That  for  your 
Families  will  not  prouidc.  166a  Hibbert  Body  Divinity  1. 
186  They  that  lose  time  are  the  greatest  losers  and  wastmlU 
est  prodigals,  a  1768  Secker  Serm.  (1770)  III.  vii.  170  For 
it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped,  but  that  our  Negligence  about  their 
Conduct  wilt  tempt  them,  either  to  be  dishonest,  or  idle,  or 
wastful,  in  our  Service. 

b.  Of  expenditure,  style  of  living,  etc. :  Charac- 
terized by  waste  or  extravagance. 

1451  Capgrave  St.  Gilbert^  In  his  riding  had  lie  no  cost- 
ful  hors,  no  wastful  aray,  not  many  liors,  iie  many  seruaiuis. 
1540  Palsgr.  Acolastus  v.  iv.  Z  iij.  By  prodygalitie  or 
wastfull  spendyng.  1595  Shaks.  John  iv.  ii.  16  Or  with 
Taper-light  To  seeke  the  beauteous  eye  of  heauen  to  garnish 
Is  wastefull,  and  ridiculous  excesse.  1849  Macaulav  Ilist^ 
Eng.  lit.  I.  289  By  plundering  the  public  creditor,  it  was 
possible  to.  .support. .the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  court. 
Z885  Tennyson  Anc.  Sage  5  One.. richly  garb'd,  but  worn 
From  wasteful  living.  1885  Mauch.  Exam.  6  May  5/2  No 
society . .  is  more  free  from  the  drawback  of  wasteful  expense 
in  management. 

fc.  Beneficently  extravagant,  lavish.   Obs.  rare. 

1701  Addison  Let.fr.  Italy  to  Ld.  Halifax  106  How  has 
kind  Heavcnadorned  the  happy  land,  And  scattered  blessings 
with  a  wasteful  hand  I 

6.  Of  a  i^erson,  an  action,  process,  etc. :  That 
wastes,  consumes  or  expends  unprofitably  (some- 
thing specified  or  implied);  not  economical.  Const. 

is87Mascai,lC(«'/.  Cattle^  Of  Oxen  (1596)  72  Some  do 
vse  to  feede  them  on  the  ground  without  a  racke,  but  that  is 
thought  to  be.,  more  wastfuU  of  hay.  x8s5  J.  Nicholson 
Oper.  Mech.  171  A  wasteful  condensation  of  the  newly  intro- 
duced steaifiTiiust  lake  place.    1837  W.  Irving  Capt.  BomU' 


\    viUe  III.  263  Rival  parties  of  trappers  soon  exhaust  the 

streams,  esi>ecially  when  competition  renders  them  heedless 

.    and  wasteful  of  tWe  beuver.    1874  H.  H.  Cole  Catal.  Ind, 

Art  S.  Kens.  Mus.  23+  The  nuiterial-.is  in  itself  of  such 

I    beautiful  texture  that  it  seems  wasteful  of  good  things  to 

I    cover  it  with  embroidery,     189a  Photogr,  Ann.  II.  203  It 

seems  to  me  rather  wasteful  to  spend  a  lot  of  extra  money 

on  half-plate  slides,  and  then  only  use  them  for  quarters. 

1893  Bookman  June  85/2  He  knows  what  he  can  do,  and, 

avoiding  any  wasteful  dissipation  of  his  powers,  does  that 

efficiently. 

f  b.  of  a  thing,   Obs. 
X607  Shaks.  Timon  11.  ii.  171  When  euery  roome  Hath 
blaz'd  with  Lights, . .  I  haue  rctyr'd  me  to  a  wastefull  cocke, 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow.    1618  W.  Lawson  Orch,  fy  Card. 
i    xi.  (1623)  33  Tlie  greater  Trees,  .haue  tilled  and  ouer-Ioaden 
<    themselues  with  a  number  ol  wastfull  boughs  and  suckers. 
[      6.  That  canses  bodily  waste  or  decay.  Now  rare, 
1       x6oo  SiiAKS.  A.  V.  L,  III.  ii,  341  The  one-sleepes  easily 
because  he  cannot  study,  ..lacking  the  burthen  of  leane  and 
wasteful  Learnings.    1824  Miss  V¥a<k\er  luher.  xcvi,  Using 
every  argument  to  rouse  her  from  tins  wasteful  excess  of 
grief.  18x9  I.  Taylor  Enihus.  ix,  241  .Self-inflicted  penances, 
wasteful  abstinences, .  .and  all  such  like  spontaneities. 

WastefuUy  (w<?J'struli),  adv,  [f.  Wasteful 
o.  +  -LT  2.]    In  a  wasteful  manner. 

L  In  a  manner  involving  waste ;  without  regard  to 
economy  ;  prodigally,  extravagantly,  thriftlessly. 

1513  WoLSEV  in  Lett.  ^  Papers  War  France  (1897)  167 
j  That  ye  wol  not  out  of  the  havons,  but  lye  ther  spendyng 
'  wastefully  the  King's  vitaill  and  money.  1624  Donne  .SVr;«. 
ii.  (1640)  14  Never  .say,  God  hath  given  me  these  and  these 
temporal!  things,  and  1  have  scattered  them  wastfuUy,  surely 
he  will  give  me  no  more.  1675  Dryden  Anrengz,  in.  (1676) 
35  Fortune .  -to  her  new-made  Favourite,  Morat,  Her  lavish 
hand  is  wastefully  profuse.  1879  Cassclts  Techn.  Educ.  II. 
33/2  Formerly  the  workings  were  carried  on  with  less  system 
and  more  wastefully  than  now.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  21 
Oct.  5/6  The  tin  clippings  are  wastefully  thrown  into  the 
river, 

+  2.   Destructively,  ruinonsly.  Obs.  rare, 

c  1557  Abp.  Parker  Ps.  cii.  286  Ah  God  my  God  to  waste- 
fully  Cut  not  my  dayes  by  halfe  away  Where  thy  yeares 
last  eternally.  1791  Mme.  D'Arblay  Diary  July,  Scarce 
any  misfortune,  .can  so  wastefully  desolate  the  very  soul  of 
my  existence  as  a  banishment,  .from  those  I  love. 

Wa'stefulness.   [-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  wasteful ;  prodigality  in 
expenditure  ;  want  of  economy,  - 

1551  T.  "^w&o-ii  Logic  II.  I  viij  b,  Llberalitie  is  a  vertue. 
Therfore  liberalitie  inaie  not  be  called  wastefulnes.  1603 
Holland  PltttarclCs  Mar.  212  Even  so  be  these  wretches 
more  odious. .who  by  their  miserable  parsimonicdoe  mis- 
chiefe,  than  those  who  by  their  riot  and  wastfulnesse  be 
hurtfull  to  a  common-weale.  « 1768  Secker  Servi.  (1770) 
III.  251  Wastefulness  also,  and  even  mere  Negligence, 
approach  to  the  same  Sin.  1839  Dickens  Nickleby  xxxiv,  I 
really  cannot  aflTord  to  encourage  him  in  all  his  wastefulness. 
X884  Harper's  Mag,  Oct.  781/2  A  lamentable  wastefulness 
of  the  public  funds. 

+  2.  The  state  of  being  waste  or  void.  Obs.  rare, 

1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  ^  Sclv.  195  Having  taken  away 
altogether  that  boundless  wastfulness  beyond  the  world,  we 
are  no  whit  careful,  about  the  light  or  darkness  of  it. 

t  Wa*ste-good.  Obs,  [f.  \Vaste  v.  +  Good 
sb.  (sense  7).  Cf.  scatter-.,  sfeud-,  stroy-good^  A 
spendthrift. 

1585  HiGiNS  yiimus'  Nomencl.  523/2  Barathro,.  .a  spend 
all ;  a  waste-good.  XS9JI  Nashe  /*.  Pcnilesse  B2b,  If  hee 
haue  playde  the  waste-good  at  the  Innes  of  the  Court,  a  1639 
W.  Whateley  Prototypes  n,  xxvi,  (1640)  69  The  worldly- 
minded  man,  though  hee  live  in  better  reputation  on  Earth, 
hath  no  better  reputation  in  Heaven  than  the  waste-good. 
1681  W.  Robertson  Phraseol.  Gen,  1295  A  waste-good,  or 
spend-all,  Nipos^  decoctor. 

Wastel  (w9"st'l).  Obs.  &yic.  Hist,    Forms:  4-7 
wastell,  (7  vastell),  5  wastelle,  (wastle,  was- 
tyl(le,  wastil),  9  Sc.  wastell,  4-  wastel ;  also, 
;   by  confusion  with  wassail^  6,  9  wassell.     [a,  OF. 
i  wastelj  north-eastern  van  oi guastei, gaslel {moA,Y , 
gateatt).     In   Anglo-L.   records   the    word    often 
I   occurs  latinized  z^  gnastelluniy  waslelhim  :  see  ex- 
I   amples  under  Simnel  and  Tueat  sb.'^  2.] 
!      1-  Bread  made  of  the  finest  flour ;  a  cake  or  loaf 
I   of  this  bread,     (See  note  s.v.  Tkeat  sb.'^  2.) 
I      [1194  in  Palgrave  Doc.  ^  Pec.  Scot.  (1837)  I.  lllustr.  p. 
i    xxviii.    Habere   .solebant  _..  singulis  dieijus  . .  duodecim   de 
j    dominicis  guasteliis  nostris  et  totidem  de  simenellls  nostris 
!    dominicis  et  duodeciin  sextercia  vini.)    c  1300  Havelok  878 
I    pe  bermen  let  he  alle  ligge.  And  bar  \>z  mete  to  J>e  caste), 
I    And  gat  him  J?ere  a  ferthing  wastel.     Ibid.  779  [see  Simnel 
!    iJ-    *377  Langl.  p.  PL  B.  v.  293  pow  hast  no  good  grounde 
'    to  gete  |>e  with  a  wastel.    £rz4so  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  52 
Storve  niyed  wastel  withcolde  ale  (>en.    1421  Coventry  Leet 
1    Bk.  23  We  commaunde  50U. .  J^at  euery  Baxster..bake&  sell 
iilj  wastels  for  a  peny,    c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  22  pen  take 
. .  Roysonys  y«hole,  or  hard  Wastel  y-dicyd.    c  1470  Colag7-os 
■    (J-  Gnw.  22^  Thus  refreschit  he  his  folk  ingrete  fusion,  With 
I    outin  wanting  in  waill,  wastell  orwyne.    1530  Tindale/,«'. 
j    xxiv.  s  And  thou  shall  take  fine  floure  and  bake .xii.  wastels 
thereof,   c  \syi  Assy  se  of  Breade  (W'ycr)  A.nyh,  A  farthynge 
I    Wastell.    1557  ^-  Edcewohth  Serm.  i.  6  b,  Like  as  a  Molle 
I    if  a  man  would  feede  her  with  wine  and  wastel,  she  will  none 
;    thereof,    c  1638  Order  Priv.  Counc,  in  Penkcthman  A  rtach. 
thos  H  3,  That  no  Baker,  .shall  make  or  bake  to  bee  sold  any 
other,  .sorts  of  bread  (except  Simnell,  Wastell,  and  Horse- 
bread,  allowed  by  the  Lawes.  .of  this  Realm). 
fg.   c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  \\.  iii.  (1869)  117,  I  blowe 
with  thilke  belyes  the  berth  to  thilke,  that  of  his  soule  wole 
make  a  wastel  to  the  maister  dcvel. 
b.  atlrib.  as  wastel  bread,  cake, 
c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  147  Of  smale  houndes  hadde  she  l>at 
she  fcdde  With  rested  flessh  or  Milk  and  'waste!  breed. 


ri430  Lydg.  Min.  P.  (Percy  Soc.)  i3^  Thouhe  I  werefedde 
with  mytke  and  wasteibrede.  1569  in  A*,  cy  Q.  9th  Ser.  X. 
27/1  Two  acres  of  land  called  wassell-land,  out  of  which 
there  hath  been  paid  two  bushels  of  wheat  yearly,  to  be 
made  in  wassell-bread  and  given  to  the  poor.  1655  KulI-er 
Ch.  Hist.  VI.  ii.  §  8.285  ^"he  Abbot,  .had  Vastellum,  that  is, 
not  common  bread,  but  vastell  bread,  or  simnels  for  his  diet. 
i8»o  Scott  Monast.  xiii,  A  skin  as  white  as  her  father's 
finest  bolted  flour,  out  of  which  was  made  the  Abbot's  own 
wastel-bread.  Ibid,  xvi,  I  will  send  up  in  secret,  not  only 
household  stuff,  but  wine  and  wassell-bread.  1843  F.  E. 
Paget  Warden  of  Berkingholt  66  Time  was,  when  the 
wastel-breadj  and  the  mortrel  pottage,,  .were  bestowed  as  a 
pittance  to  sixty  of  the  poorest.. persons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 1820  Scott  Monast,  xxvi,  Mysie  made  no  answer, 
but  began  to  knead  dough  for  "wastel-cake.  19x2  Sir  H. 
Maxwell  Early  Chron.  Scot.  v.  194  From  the  moment  he 
entered  Kngland,  the  King  of  Scots  [K.  Wm.]  was  to  be 
supplied  with  twelve  royal  wastel  cakes  and  twelve  royal 
simnel  loaves. 

2.  Her.    s=   TORTEAU  I. 
^  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Coat-arm.  bivb,  Tortlettis  be  calde 
in  armys  wastell.   1562  [see  ToktealI.    c  1828  Berkv  Encycl. 
Her.  I.  Gloss. 

Wa'steland.  [f.  Waste  .f(5. +  La>d  sb.-,  cf. 
waste  land  under  Waste  a.]  Land  in  its  natural, 
uncultivated  state.     Also  atlrib, 

1887  Morris  Odyss.  xi.  293  The  wasteland  neatherds.  1916 
Nature  12  Oct.  105/1  The  most  accessible  of  the  wastelands 
would  be  selected  and  the  order  of  planting  laid  down.  1919 
Contemp.  Pel'.  Aug.  181  A  flock  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
meadow-pipits  feeding  on  waste-land. 

Wasteless   (w^'*stles),  «.    [f.  Waste  sb,  + 

-LESS.]    Without  diminution,  unwastinjj. 

1589  Greene  Tullies  Loi>e  Wks.  (Grosart)  VII.  196  Thou 
doest  wring  water  out  of  the  flint,  tier  forth  of  y<  dry  sandes, 
. .  so  that  by  wastlesse  perswasions  for  thy  friende,  I  am  forsl 
to  say  [etc.].  1620  Mav  Heir  iv.  (1633)  Gib,  Those  powers 
above.. That  from  their  wastlesse  treasures  heape  rewards. 
1679  in  Poxb.  Ball.  (1881)  IV.  170  He  was  become,  for  Eng- 
land's good,  An  endless  Mine,  a  wasteless  P'lood.  x86B 
A.  C.  Glvn  tr.  Ozanam's  Hist.  Civiliz.  I.  95  The  sun  pour- 
ing  forth  a  wasteless  light.  x886  W.  F.  Warren  Serm.  in 
Horn.  Rev.  Jan.  50  He  started  those  wasteless  fires  and 
forces  of  the  sun. 

t  Wa'Steling.  Ohs.  rare.  In  8  wastleing,  [f. 
Waste  a.  +  -ling.]  =  Waster  j^.1  6  a. 

1750  R.  Pococke  'J  rav.  (Camden)  7  Such  of  all  sorts  [of 
stone  ware]  as  are  not  perfect  are  call'd  wastleings,  and  are 
sold  very  cheap  to  hawkers. 

"Wastell(e  :  see  Wastel. 

+  Wa-Stely,  adv.  Obs.  rare-\  [f.  Waste  a,  + 
-LY  !^.]    Unprofitably. 

138a  WvcLiF  Isa.  XXX.  7  Egipt  forsothe  wastli,  and  in  veyn 
[\'u\g.frusira  et  vane.,  1388  in  veyn,  and  idili)  shal  helpen. 

Wa'Stements,  sb.  pi,,  rare,  [f.  Waste  a.+ 
-MENT,  after /ragmen  1-1    Waste  pieces. 

1843  Peter  Parley's  Ann.  IV,  95  To  carry  a  few  scraps 
and  wastements  from  the  kitchen. 

Wastene,  variant  of  Wastine  Obs. 
Wasteness  (w^-stnes).   [-ness.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  waste. 

t  a.  Desolation,  destruction,  ruin.  lit.  and  Jig. 
{ChXt^y  Biblical,)  Obs, 

138J  WvcLiF  Isa.  xlvii.  11  Ther  shal  feerli  falle  vp  on  thee 
wastnesse  [Vulg.  calamitas],  —  Hos.  ix.  6  Thei  ben  gon 
fro  wastnesse  [Vulg.  a  vastitate].  1535  Coverdale  Isa. 
xxiv.  12  Desolacion  shal  remayne  in  the  cities,  and  the  gates 
shalbe  smytten  with  waistnesse.  15C1  T.  Norton  Calvin's 
Inst.  IV,  xii.  74  b,  We  do  now  seat  handeccrtaine  beginninges 
of  a  horrible  wastenesse  in  the  Chirch.  1598  Si'esser  lyks, 
(1882)  1.  538  Out  of  the  ashes  of  disolacon  and  wastnes  of 
this  your  wretched  Realme  of  Ireland.  i6ix  Bible  Zeph.  i. 
15  A  day  of  wastenesse  and  desolation,  a  1671  Sterry  Freed, 
Will{i6-;$)  144  A  dark,  horrid,  and  bottomless  pit,  where  all 
wastness,  woe,  disorder,  deformity  ..dwell  together.  1863 
J.  G.  Murphy  C(7ww.  Lev.  iv.  Introd.,  Trespass  is  the  moral 
wasteness. 

b.  The  state  of  lying  waste,  being  wild  or  un- 
cultivated or  barren. 

1608  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  Whitehall  {\i\s\..  MSS.  Comm.) 
I.  76  The  present  wastenes  of  that  country  proveth  both  the 
facility  and  the  necessity  of  the  plantation.  1799  ^*  Robert- 
SON  Agric.  Perth  245  VVasteness  admits  of  various  degrees. 
Some  land  in  a  state  of  nature  may  be  worth  ten  or  even 
fifteen  shillings  an  acre  of  yearly  rent;  while  other  land  is 
not  worth  so  many  farthings.  1818  Scorr  Rob  Roy  xxviii. 
Under  her  rays,  the  ground  over  which  we  passed  assumed 
a  more  interesting  appearance  than  during  the  broad  day- 
light, which  discovered  the  extent  of  its  wasteness.  1863 
J.  G.  Murphy  Comm.  Gen.  i.  14  The  wasteness  of  the  land 
..has  begun  to  be  adorned  with  the  living  forms  of  a  new 
vegetation. 

2.  An  uninhabited  or  unfrequented  region  or 
place.  Ol>s.  or  dial, 

<TX5oo  Hist,  K.  Boccus  ^  Sydracke  (?i5io)  U  iv,  He  shuld 
fynde  wastenes  ful  great  There  nethere  weredrynke  ne  mete 
liut  wylde  beastes  many  one.  1572  Buchanan  Detect.  Mary 
Q.  ScottisUj2y)  68  Was  not  that  desolate  Waistnes[orig.  L. 
ilia  deserta  vtistitas],  that  unhantit  Place,  abill  of  itself  to 
put  simpill  Men  in  Feir?  1590  Spenser  P\  Q,  i.  iii.  3  She 
of  nought  affrayd.  Through  woods  and  wastnesse  wide  him 
daily  sought.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  iv.  iii,  The  drearie 
tiumpet  blew  a  dreadfull  blast, ..Through  wastnes  wide  it 
roard,  and  hoUowes  vast.  1647  Cressv  E.xomologesis  17 
Which  is  able  to  convert  Paradice  it  selfe  into  a  savage 
wastnesse.  1876  Mid-Yorksh,  Gloss.^  Wasteness^  a  waste 
place. 

fWa-stening,  t'^/.  j^.  Obs.  rare~\  [{.*wasten 
V.  (f.  Waste  n.  +  -en  S)  +  -ing.i]  =  Wasting  vbt,  sb, 

1604  Abp.  York  in  Lodge  lllustr.  Brit.  Hist.  (1791)  HI* 
252  As  one  that  honoreth  and  loveth  his  most  exc'  Ma*'* 
w>^  all  my  heart,  I  wish  lesse  wastening  of  the  treasor  of  the 
realm. 


WASTENING. 

+  Wa'Btening,  a.  Obs.  rare—"^.  In  7  waatning. 
[Formed  as  prec  +  -iso  2.]  That  is  undergoing 
waste  or  decay, 

1647  H.  More  Song^  of  Soul  11.  Infinity  of  Worlds  Ixxxii, 
Besides  lliat  firie  flame  that  was  so  narre  The  Planets  self, 
which  greedily  did  eat  '1  lie  wastning  mold. 

Waste-paper. 

1.  Paper  cast  aside  as  spoiled,  superfluous,  or 
useless  for  its  original  purpose. 

1585  HtGiNS  yunius'  Nomeiicl.  6/2  Segestria^ . .  waste 
paper,  or  other  stuffe,  whefretn  occupiers  wrap  their  seuerall 
wares.  1589  Xashk  Anat.  Absurd.  Bij,  [They]  pretending 
forsooth  to  anatomize  abuses, ..  when  as  there  waste  paper 
beeiiig  wei  viewed,  seemesfraught  with  nought  els  saue  dogge 
dales  effects.  1601  Wekvkk  Mirr.  Mart.,  To  \Vm.  Coucli 
A2,  'J'his  Poem. .so  long  keeping  the  comer  of  my  studie, 
wherein  I  vse  to  put  wraste  paper.  x68s  DRVOEN^/f^/a/Ep. 
Whigs  A  4  b.  That  so  much  skill  in  Hebrew  Derivations,  may 
not  lie  for  Wast-paper  in  tiie  Shop.  1730  Swift  Drapiers 
Hill  17  His  famous  Letters  [are]  made  waste  paper,  xj^a 
Hartford  Merc.  SuppL  iS  Sept.  4  i  A  draft.. being  laid  in 
the  office,  as  wa.ste-paper,  the  prisoner  RogCTs.. altered  liie 
date,  and.  .carried  it  to  Sir  Robert's  as  a  new  draft.  1840 
.v.  Amer.  Rr:'.  L.  317  It  was  then.. he  [Rotta]  sold  to  an 
apothecary,  at  the  price  of  waste  paper.ihe  last  six  hundred 
copies  of  his  '  History  of  the  American  War  '.  1853  Mrs. 
(fASKELL  Ruth  xxviii,  Will  you  allow  me  to  send  you  over 
my  Timest  I  have  generally  done  with  it  before  twelve 
o'clock,  and  after  that  it  is  really  waste-paper  in  my  house. 
X90S  R.  Bacot  Passport  iL  8  The  securities  which  Monsignor 
Lelti  held,  .proved  to  be  little  better  than  waste  paper. 

b.  attrib.t  as  waste-paper  price,  trade  ;  waste- 
paper  basket,  f  box,  a  basket  (or  box)  into  which 
waste  paper  is  thrown. 

1859  Gf.o.  Eliot  Ad.im  Bede  xlviii.  There  was  the  *waste- 
paper  basket  full  of  scraps.  1S80  Miss  Brouchton  Sccona 
'J'ktmgkts  II.  X,  The  almanack,  .was,  .angrily  torn  to  shreds,  ■ 
and  consigned  to  the  waste-paper  basket.  1836  F.  MAHor^y 
Kel.  Father  Front,  Songs  Horace  v.  Wks.  (1881)  449  In  its 
October  number,  just  received,  and  now  lying  in  our  •wa-^ie. 
paper  box.  1859  D'/sraelt's  Cur.  Lit.  I.  11  note.  His  noble 
library  was  scattered  at  ^waste-paper  prices.  x86$  Dickens 
Mut,  Fr  III.  i,  Half  the  lump  will  be  waste-paper.. .Can  you 
get  it  at  waste-paper  price  ?  That's  the  question.  1869  W.  C. 
SA.SOARS  tr.  Uhlamfs  Poems^  Biog.  Mem.  12  The  larger 
portion  of  the  two  first  editions  was  eventually  disposed  of 
to  the  *waste-paper  trade.  I 

t2.  Blank  or  unused  paper.  Obs,  j 

1691  Lond.  Gaz.  Ko.  2662/4  IxKt. .,  an  Affidavit  with  the  ' 
Copy  thereof,  and  several  Accompts  and  Memorandums  writ 
in  the  Wast-Faper  thereof. 
Waster  (w^-stai),  sbA  Forms  :  4  wastere, 
waster,  (waaster),  4-5  wastoure,  -owre, 
wastur,  4-6  wastour,  5  wayster,  5-6  waiater, 
Sc.  -our,  6  Si\  westour,  westar,  4-  waster. 
[Orig,  a,  AF.  wasiere^  -our,  agent-n.  f.  waster 
Waste  v.  This  coalesced  with  the  later  formation 
on  Waste  v.  +  -er  1,  In  sense  6  the  word  may  be 
f.  Waste  a.  or  sb.  •>r  -eb  1.]  j 

I,  One  who  or  something  which  wastes. 
1.  One  who  lives  in  idleness  and  extravagance  ; 
one  who  wastefully  dissipates  or  consumes  his 
resources,  an  extravagant  spender,  a  squanderer, 
spendthrilt.  Now  chiefly  dial.^  with  some  notioa 
of  sense  6,  a  worthless  person,  *  ne'er-do-well  *. 

135a  Winner  ff  li  'aster  134  *  Jee  wynnerc  ',  quod  wastoure, 
*thi  wordes  are  vayne:  With  oure  ftste«  and  oure  fare  we 
feden  the  pore.'  f^id.  390  Who  so  wele  schal  wyn,  a  wastour 
mosie  he  fynde,  For  if  it  greue-i  one  gome  it  gladdes  anojwr. 
n6s  Langl.  F.  PI.  A.  Prol.  22  Summe. .  In  Eringe  and  in 
Sowynge  swonken  ful  harde,  pat  monie  of  t>eoi  wasturs  In 
Glotoiiye  distruen.  Ibid.  A.  v.  34  He  bad  wa^^tors  go  worche 
what  ^t  best  coub«>  And  w>iine  t>at  t^ei  waitteden  with  sum 
maner  craft.  1387  rREVisAA^;if^«( Roils)  VII.  445  I>c  Kyng 
was  a  ravener  in  gaderyn^e  and  a  greet  wastour  in  spcnd- 
jrnge.  1390  GowER  Conf.  II.  162  Bacbus..  A  wastour  was, 
and  al  his  rente  I  n  wyn  and  bordel  he  despente.  1470  Faston 
Lett.  Suppl.  (19^01)  137  Which. .shuld  cause. .>*our  frendis 
to  thynk,.that  ye  shuld  be  a  wastour  and  wruld  wast  your 
lyvelod.  1508  .SrANBiittxiE  Vulgaria  tW.  de  W.)  C  iij  b.  He 
Ls  a  waster.  Fnfutus  est  pecunie.  1597  in  Spalding  Club 
Misc.  (1841)  I,  177  'Ihe  said  Walter  did  never strik  his  wyff. 
nather  yit  onis  fund  fault  *ith  hit,,  .althocht  scho  wes  anc  ' 
westour.  1603  HoU-and  Plutarch's  Mor.  94  iVodigall  ding- 
thrifts  and  wasters.  1631  Leston  Charact.  G7,  A  Good 
Husband. . .  He  is  the  sole  happinesse  of  a  good  wife,  and 
the  torment  of  a  Waster,  1641  D.  Ferguso.s  .SV.  Proz'.  Now 
511  (1785)  20  It  is  well  wairt  that  waisters  want  gear,  a  1697 
AusRtY  Lives,  Hobbes  (i8>8j  I.  347  His  lord,  who  was  a 
waster,  sent  him  up  and  downe  to  borrow  money.  '  1741 
Richardson  Pamela  IV.  369  This  would . .  instruct  him . .  to 
avoid  being  a  Squanderer  or  Waster.  1775  Adair  Amer. 
lud.  407  He  who  will  not  work,  must.. leave  the  town,  as 
they  will  not  sweat  themselves  for  an  healthy  idle  waster. 
sSiS  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxvtii,  Ve  will  think  I  am  turned 
waster,  for  I  wear  clean  hose  and  shoon  every  day.  1877 
N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.t  Waster,.. a  wasteful  person.  1887 
J.  W,  Matthews  Incwadi  Yami'xx.  20  The  cfa<is  of  wasters 
which  public  grumbling  bred  and  fostered.  1896  Badem- 
PowKU.  Matabele  Campaign  x.  A  mining  population  of 
whites  and  blacks  and  *  wasters ',..*  Wasters?'— oh,  it's  a 
South  African  word,  and  most  expressive ;  applies  to  the 
specious  loafer  who  is  so  common  in  this  country.  1904  J. 
SwEExry  At  Scotland  }'Ar^viii.  903  Here  was  a  wretched 
invertebrate  fellow,  an  absolute  'waiter',  I 

quasi.a(/y.    1596  in   MaitL  Club  Misc.  (1840)   I.  82  The 
presliterie  findis  Johne  Graye  to  have  callit  sir  Bartilmo    | 
Simsone,nnewa^tourfallo,commoun  thevc,[etc.^  17*8 Ram- 
say Last  Sp.  Miser  xiv,  But  wa'-t'-r  wives,  the  warst  of  a". 

b.  One  who  wastefully  dissipates  or  consumes   ; 

(something    specified ;    in   early   use  money,   re-   ' 

sources).     Const,  of.  . 

C1380  WvcLiF  Wks.  (1880)  300,  &  jif  mcn..wolden  fayn    I 
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,    pale,  &  traueile  bisily  J>erfore  in  treujie,  &  ben  not  wastouris 

of  here  litil  good.     ^1386  Chaucer  Merclu   T.  291   Men 

!    moste  enquere . .  Wher  she  be  wys .  .or  wastour  of  thy  good. 

[    1423  VoNGE  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  131  He  is  a  wastoure  of  his 

j    goodes,  and  destrueth   his  roialme  whate  he  may.      1549 

i    CHEKE//«r/6"^(^//.  {1569)  H  iij  b,  But  what  isaloyteror?    A 

:    sucker  of  Honie,  a  spoyier  of  corne,  a  destroyer  of  fruite, 

naye  a  waster  of  money  [etc.].     1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  73 

I    A  man  of  an  yll  lyfe  and  an  inordinate  waster  of  the  goodes 

of  the  Church.     1611  B.  Jonson  Catiline  i.  i.  B3,  Diuers 

Roman  Knights  (The  profu.se  wasters  of  their  patnmonies). 

1701  Penn  ill  Fennsylv.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  IX.  72  Learn  who 

have    been  the  wasters  pf  timber.     1815   W.  H.   Ireland 

ScribhUomania  81  This  waster  of  ink,  this  defiler  of  paper. 

1843  J.  Wilson  CAn  A^orM  (1857)  II.  18  Nowasterwassheof 

her  tears,  or  her  smiles.    1883  American  VII.  6  But  the  good 

sense  of  the  majority  soon  suppressed  these  wasters  of  time. 

C.  An  action  or  habit  that  causes  waste. 

«i633  G.  Herbert  Outlojtdish  Frov.  (1640)  11  Building 

and  marrying  of  Children  are  great  wasters,    1748  Richard- 

SON  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  75  Gaming,  that  great  waster  of  time 

as  well  as  fortune,  is  not  his  vice. 

2.  One  who  lays  waste,  despoils  or  plunders  ;  a 
devastator,  ravager,  pttmderer, 

138a  WycliF  Isa,  xvi.  4  Moab,  be  thou  the  lurkyng  place 
of  hem  fro  the  face  of  the  wastere  [  Vulg.  a  facie  vnstatoris]. 
<ii4oo-so  Wars  Alex.  5310  pe  werreour  of  all  J>e  werd  & 
w.isioure  of  ynde.  c  1440  Fromp.  Farv.  518/1  Wastowre, 
of  a  place,  dilapidator.  1544  Supplic.  to  Kiug  (E.E.T.S.) 
4S  Truly  no  lytle  wasters,  spoylers,  and  robbers;  and  that 
of  the  most  poore.  1575  Luther's  Coium.  Gal.  ii.  9  Of 
a  persecuter  and  waster  of  the  Church,  he  was  made  an 
Apostle.  1583  Babington  Comtnandm.  viii.  (1590)  321  It 
can  not  bee,  that  our  heartes  should  bee  right  in  affections 
towardes  our  brethren,  and  wee  spoylers  and  wasters,  or  any 
way  harmers  of  the  commodities  which  they  inioy.  17^ 
Wesley  Fs.  cxxxvii.  xi.  The  Lord  shall  all  thy  Pow'r  o  er- 
throw  And  lay  the  mighty  Waster  waste,  1817  Scott  Harold 
I-  tx,  Witikind  the  Waster.  1868  Mokris  Earthly  Par.  (1870) 
I.  It.  649  And  press  around  each  new-come  man  to  leani  If 
Harfleur  now  the  pagan  wasters  burn.  1879  Bittcher  & 
Lang  Odyss.  i\%  Odysseus.. the  waster  of  cities. 

tb.  One  who  or  something  which  destroys. 
Const,  of^  to,  Obs.  rare. 

c  »37S  ^c.  Leg.  Saints  xv'm,  {Egipciane)  791  pu  art.  .con- 
fourt  of  wrech,  waster  of  syn.  c  1400  Cursor  M.  27983 
(Cotton  Galba)pis  licheries..  waster  of  man-kin.  1646  Ham- 
mond Of  Conscience  S  67.  35  That  only  sin  continuc^i  in  for 
any  long  time, . .  was  a  far  greater  waster  to  Conscience. 

Prov.  167a  W.  Walkek  Farorm.  27  Water  is  a  waster. 
Aqua  denies  habet. 

3.  The  designation  of  a  class  of  thieves  mentioned 
along  with  *  Roberdesmen  '  and  *  Drawlatches  *  in 

a  statute  of  Edw.  III.   Obs.  exc  arch.  i 

The  occurrence  of  the  word  in  the  AF.  statute  of  1331  is  ' 
no  proof  that  it  was  current  in  English  al  that  date.  All  ' 
subsequent  examples  merely  echo  the  statute.  ! 

i33«.  1581  [see  Roberdsmen].    1543  tr.  Act  5  F.du:  III,  c.    j 
14  Bycausc  there  hath  ben  dyuers  manslaughters,  felonies,    i 
and  roberies  done  in  tymes  past,  by  people  that  be  called    i 
Roberdesmen.  wastes  {sic\  and  Brawlaches.    1706  Phillips 
(ed.    Kersey),    Wastors^  a  kind  of  Thieves,  or   Robbers 
anciently  known  by  that  Name.    1890  Conan  Doylx  White 
Compituy'xy,  It  shall  never  be  said  whilst  I  am  Bailiff  of    ' 
Southampton,  that  any  waster,  riever,  drawlatch  or  murtherer 
came  scathless  away  from  me  and  my  posse. 

U  Misused  to  render  AF,  westour  in  a  statute 
relating  to  Wales,  Obs.—^  \ 

The  AF.  word  represents  Welsh  g^vestwr  (f. gwest  lodging,  i 
hospitality +jf7('r  man),  a  vagrant  who  went  about  exacting  | 
free  board  and  lodging.  j 

>543  tr-  Act  4  Hen.  /F",  c.  27  Mischieues,  whiche  hath    ■ 
happened  before  this  tyme  in  y*  land  at  wales,  by  many    \ 
wasters,  rj-mours,  mynstrels,  and  other  vacabondes  [orig. 
West^urj,  RytuourSf  Alinistralx  ^  antra  vacabondes], 

4.  a.  An  animal  that  is  wasting  away  or  losing 
flesh,  or  that  will  not  fatten.  Also  a/ln'b.  as 
t  waster  ox. 

14.,   in  Walter  of  Henley's  Ilusb.  (1890)  51  pc  fcble  ox 
costitbe  as  moche  and  more  ^n  ^  bcste  ox  (or  yefT  he  be  a 
wayster  ox  he  moste  be  be  more  spared.    1614  Markham 
Cheap  ^  Good  Hush.  11.  \i\.]  x.  45  Which  Ihcalthfulness  of  an 
ox)  you  shall  know  by  a  good  taile  and  a  good  Pyzel.  for  if 
the  naire..be  lest,  then  hce  is  a  waster  and  will  be  long  in 
feeding  (for  the  butcher].    1681  Chetham  Anglers  I'ttde-m. 
xW.  I  3  (1700)  308  .\  lean,  .slender  Pike,  though  he  seem  to 
advance  in  length;  yet  is  commonly  a  waster,  and  in  a 
decaying  condition ;.. yet  hell  live  and  be  as  hungry  and    ' 
greedy  as  ever.     1805  E.  Angl.  Gloss.,  Waster^  a  rabbit  or    \ 
other  animal  that  looks  like  a  dicr,  wasting  away.     1907    ] 
Daily  Chron.  13  SepL6  '7  In  an  adjoining  shed  there  was  a    ' 
'waster' [i.e.  a  cow  affected  with  tuberculosis!,  which  was 
so  ill  that  it  could  not  stand  up. 

b.  A  bad  waster  i  said  of  a  jockey  who  haa 
difficulty  in  *  wasting*  (see  WaBTE  t;.  1 1  c), 

1833  Q.  Rev.  XLIX.  399  He  is  a  bad  waster,  and  is  much 
punished  lo  bring  himself  to  the  three-year-old  weights. 
1849  Bentiey's  Misc.  XXVI.  5S1  Some  men  are  bad  wasters, 
when  nothing  hut  very  severe  exercise,  aided  by  medicine, . , 
suffices  to  gel  off  the  last  twenty-four  ounces, 

5.  Something  which  causes  or  allows  waste  or 
loss  of  material. 

184a  Pepiny  Cycl.  XXI  1. 142/1  [SluicesJ  also  act  as  wasters, 
to  allow  the  surplus  water  of  a  reservoir  to  escape.  x88o 
Sptrgkon  Floughm.  Fict.  135  A  leaking  up  is  a  great 
waster. 

b,  A  foreign  body  in  the  wick  of  a  candle 
which  causes  it  lo  gutter  and  waste,  dial. 

1788  G.  Wilson  Coll.  Masonic  Songs  72  (] am.)  Oft  on  the 
wick  there  hangs  a  waster,  Which  makes  the  candle  burn  the 
faster.     1877  Holdernest  Glass.,  Wasther,  a  thief  in  the 
candle.     1886  W.  Somerset  Gloss.,  Waster. 
a  Paik.  «  Comedo, 

1899  Allbutfs  .Syst.  Med.  VIII.  752  It  is  also  known  as 
grub,  wonn,  black-head,  or  '  wasur  . 


WASTER, 

H.  6.  Something  rejected  as  waste, 

a.  An  article  of  faulty  or  inferior  manufacture. 
a  1800  Peggk  Suppl.  Grose,  Wasters,  damaged  or  mis- 
shapen^ goods.  North.  i8a8[CAKR]Crar'«:«(7/(?«.,  toaster, 
any  thing  among  wares  that  is  damaged  or  of  inferior  work- 
manship. 1829  J.  Hl'NTkr  Hallamsh.  Gloss.,  Waisters, 
articles  of  cutlery  laid  aside  on  account  of  any  imperfection. 
1833  J.  Holland  Matiuf  Metal  II.  360  The  former  [i.e. 
needles  with  broken  eyes],, are  thrown  a<f^ide  as  wasters. 
1846  GBEE.NER.Si:/.  Gunnery  135  A  great  number  of  barrels 
declared  'wasters',  such  as., having  holes  in  the  sides,  or 
some  other  fault  sufficient  to  condemn  them  In  the  eyes  of  a 
..barrel-maker.  1869  F.  Kohn  Iron  .y  Steel Mannf  106  If 
cast  in  a  fireclay  mould,  the  contraction  was  still  irsegular, 
and  10  per  cent,  of  all  tyre  castings  were  *  wasters'.  1870 
CasselCs  Techn.  Educ.  II.  177/2  Such  lenses,  together  with 
those  that  possess  . .  other  defects,  are  technically  called 
'  wasters '.  1880  P.  W.  Flower  Hist.  Trade  in  Tin  xiii.  173 
Some  of  the  sheets  thus  thrown  out  are  called  menders.,, 
others  are  called  wasters,  for  which  there  is  always  a  market 
at  a  reduction  in  price ;  the  worst  are  called  waster  waste. 
189X  A  thenxmn  30  Apr.  577/1  A  pottery,  worked  at  however 
distant  a  period,  leaves  traces  of  coccj  and  '  wa-^ters '. 
1900  Bath  Herald  15  Sept.,  Galvanized  Corrugated  Iron, 
for  Roofing,  best  quality  only,  no  wasters. 

b.  An   animal,   bird,   etc.   which   is   not  good 
enough  to  be  kept  for  breeding  purposes, 

a  173a  LisLK  Ilusb.  (1757)  405  A  young  sow,.. having  as 
many  as  nine  pigs,  it  could  not  be  expected  any  of  them 
would  be  so  properly  fat  for  wasters,  as  if  she  had  brought 
but  four  or  five.  1904  Nature  25  Aug.  408/2  But  now  let 
him  breed  from  his  '  wasters  '  and  he  will  find  that  the  ex- 
tracted blacks  are  pure  and  give  blacks  only, 

tWa-ster,  sb.^  Obs.  Also  6  wayater.  [Of 
obscure  origin.] 

1.  A  wooden  sword  or  a  foil  used  in  sword-exer- 
dse  and  fencing. 

14SS  in  Mevrick  Ant,  Artuour  (1824)  II.  144  Furst  \-iij 
swerds  and  a  long  blade  of  a  swerde  made  in  wafters  [read 
wasters]. .for  to  lerne  the  king  to  play  in  his'tendre  age. 
154*  Rutland  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  IV.  313  For 
Bryngyng..of  htltes  for  the  crosse  wasters  for  my  Lorde 
Roose,  iiij  d.  1561  Hobv  tr.  Castigli»ne's  Courtyer  i.  (1577) 
£  I  b,  If  going  about  to  cast  a  dart,  or  holding  in  his  hande 
a  sworde  or  any  other  waiter.  1600  Holland  Lii>y  xl. 
vt  1063  Foule  worke  they  made  with  their  wodden  wasters 
and  headlesse  pikes.  i6ai  Bp.  Hall  Heaven  upon  Earth 
\  IX  Even  as  with  woodden  wasters  we  learne  to  play  at  the 
sharp,  a  1661  Holvuay  Juvenal  (1673)  m  The  fencer's 
suffe  or  waster.. was  call'd  rudis  (as  some  think)  because 
with  such  cudgels  they  practiz'd  the  rudiments  of  fencing, 
before  they  came  in  pubtick  to  fight  at  sharp. 

2.  A  cudgel,  staff,  club. 

IS33  Heywood  John,  Tyb  ^  Sir  John  A  j  b.  Nought 
shulde  preuayle  me,  nothcr  staffe  nor  waster  Within  a  whyle 
she  wolde  be  my  mayster.  1555  W.  Watreman  E^ardle 
Facions  App.  327  Let  there  bee  giucn  vnto  hym  by  the 
commune  Scrgeaunt  of  the  batte  .xxxix.  stripes  with  a 
waster.  1570  FoxE  A.  ^  M.  (ed.  2)  I.  92/1  Verianus  and 
^Iarcellianus..were  beat  with  wasters  or  trunshons,  after 
that  [they J  were  hanged.. vpon  the  gibbet.  1598  Stow 
Surz'.  (1603)  06  The  youthes  of  this  Cilie  also  haue  vsed  on 
holy  dayes  alter  Euening  prayer,  at  their  Maisters  doores, 
to  exercise  their  Wasters  and  Bucklers.  i6ix  J.  Davies 
(Heref.)  Sco.  Folly  (Grosart)  49/3  '  A  groning  horse  and 
grunting  wife  neucr  failes  their  master ' :  Yes,  if  the  master 
haue  not  life  to  ply  them  with  the  waster.  ?  1615  Lemnaro 
tr.  Charron's  Wisd.  (?i62o)  Pref.  §  10  A  ^,  A  weake  arme 
wanting  power  and  skill  well  to  welde  a  waster  or  staffe  that 
is  somewhat  too  heauy  for  it,  wearieth  it  selfe  and  fainteth, 

3.  Fencing  with  a  '  waster  * ;  single-stick,  cudgel- 
play.     Also  pi.  esp.  in  to  play  at  wasters. 

15x9  HoRMAN  Vulg.  281  Let  vs  pley  at  buckelcr  and  at 
waster  in  feyrc  game.  This  waster  [rudis]  is  not  laufull. 
tS94Se/imus  1812  in  Greene's  Wks.  (Grosart)  XIV.  264,  I 
thought  my  selfe  as  proper  a  fellow  at  wasters,  as  any  in  all 
our  village.  1596  N ashk  Sa^ron-Waldeu  T  i.  To  see  a 
Gillian  draggell  taile,  .play  at  wasters  with  a  quil  for  the 
britches.  1630  Dekker  2nd  Ft.  Honest  Wh.  D  3  b,  If  o're 
husbands  their  wiues  will  needes  be  Masters.  We  men  will 
haue  a  law  to  win't  at  wasters.  1631  Gouge  Gods  Arrows 
III.  §  II.  206  Such  kind  of  recreations  as.. playing  at  wasters 
and  foines.  1636  King  ff  Queen" s  Entert.  Richmond  (Hang) 
II  And  what  can  Richard  doe,  play  a  little  at  wasters,  and 
make  the  blood,  .run  about  his  vellowes  eares  at  a  Wake. 

attrib.  159^1600  (?  G.  R  uccle]  Club  Lmv  iv.  i,  To  night 
is  holy  daye.  and  there  will  be  waster  play, 

?  1615  Lennard  Charron's  Wisd.  I?  1620)  §  10  A  3  b, 
Science  or  Learning  is  a  very  good  and  profitable  staffe  or 
waster.  2640  G.  Abbott  Job  Faraphr.  73  Be  perswaded  to 
lay  downe  the  wasters,  to  give  over  reasoning  the  matter. 
1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  iii.  8  Being  unable  to 
wcild  the  intellectuall  armes  of  reason,  they  are  faine  to  be- 
take themselves  unto  wasters  and  the  blunter  weapons  of 
truth. 

Waster  (w^-st3j\  sb.^  Sc.  Also  9  wester. 
[Altered  form  of  \Vawspeb,  influenced  by  the 
synonymous  Leister.]   A  fishing-spear. 

1580,  J634  (implied  in  Wasterisg  vbl.  sb.\  1815  Scott 
Guy  M.  xxvi,  This  chase,  in  which  the  fish  is  pursued  and 
struck  with  barbed  spears,  or  a  sort  of  long-shafted  trident, 
called  a  waster,  is  much  practised  at  the  mouth  of  the  E.sk, 
and  in  the  other  salmon  rivers  of  Scotland.  Ibid.,  Ground 
the  waster  weel,  man  !  18x5  Jamieson,  Waster,  a  kind  of 
trident  used  for  striking  salmon,  Dumfr.,  Eskdale;  the  same 
with  Wester.  <i  1835  Hogg  Sheph.  Wedding  ii.  'Jales  & 
Sk.  1837  'J-  >52  My  teeth  war  a'  waterin  lo  h«  in  him,  but 
I  kend  the  shank  o  my  waster  wasna  half  length.  1843  ^• 
ScROPB  Salmon  Fish.  Tweed  ix.  195,  I  shall  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  clodding,  or  throwing  leister,  or  waster,  as  he 
was  used  to  term  it,,  ,Thc  spear  has  five  prongs  of  unequal, 
but  regularly  graduated,  length. 

Waster  (w^-stsj),  v.  Sc.  [f.  Waster  sb.^] 
trans.  To  sj^end  or  use  extravagantly,  to  waste. 

i9f»iOALT Atuu4ParitAv,  58  Myservant  Ussies-.wastered 


WASTsmnjik 
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"WASTBY. 


{•JLSnxraBxXjtTiAiferMhiLisCSkKClaat 


AnH4iCT«aai*  _ 

q^  GoLaoL  As.  ywS.  Ir  To 


tLx.i]«ne  i 


var.  Wasbdx. 

RWAnBAS-t-iscl.]  Ike 
</tAa«fek«ilka 


^M*T«»*  a«r«>.Zte  J».jr.«.hg.tMB>i?«  Ik  feoKS 

-J*^— T  '^if.'^liriLII  I  111  llliilll.PMIJUJIL  ■■>■■■' 

»«  te  -a  —fat  liiiilj  fce  »  iiijiilj   iifiitlii      afiS 
A.  La«anai.4Maif *  JWtt.  i^jTWchh*  af  ike  taae 


ite).)  Dootaio..  (01^  it  Wjdr.  n 
of  MtfilB  ia  &e  V^tn) 

MM.  ^na  d^ra  ae  hcB  fOKlr,  far 
ifc  •taw^  m  Ike  aene  lad  «a>aae  ITik.  ' 
r""-   J  il ■    '  '   JJ 

tWft-Sln«{,  c  Ott  rmrr^.   [L  Wm 
^TX.]    Uafale  to  waste, 
q^  TiajanTHot.  »  Oa^lm  II.  13  Bot^  1 


,  ols.  Sc  mna<  of  WnoAxik. 

Oijk  wBKWk  CM  nJURBk 

Wasted  (w,?7stia),  A  a^  «.    Al»9«a» 
tanL  p:  WAaiKaL+-«ii-1  A.  tk. 
1.  laCaawall:  A  tnet  of  waste  lad.  Mti 
asbipt 
Am^  Dad  A.  y  g.  K-OX  O—J  ia  IM 

db»Jt         l.arhT  i.  iOHLqKTke 


inr  M  *c  ^^M  kc  CMtfa  jt  i*k^.    *f.»t» 

I  Ta  ilM  ■>!!  "rf  i"'  I  II'    [>£  W. 

■JMJ  tWrfJil  ««L s jr  »<>-  n>k  Sb.  m. n7,^Far ]• 

P,  Wasb  ai.-i- 


Wartoy: 
'Wa-stetkri 


■  C«fc«  OU  0^  L  S.  B  ^  IIcr>( 
^1  C  3^  Tkoa  Kt  a  was- 


-Toa 


safikc 

_       .c    |t  WAasssL-t-ixc:.] 
L  a.  Thatli^waate.aeinlili  1.  ar  deslioj*. 

■■■■■■  CMEB  hcMK  (■ 


aswdasiheBie. 


t 


I  «*  37.  a^  Ikaaa  af  pa 
■BiC-Md-  iM£aax.9i< 
Irffw ■■  lll^J 


Vianet^ 


II- 


'Waatit  al&  farm  of  Wistmt^ 
tWaatiaa.    Ofa.    Fane:    »^ 

-— ^ -i».  4  •yn».^yC«.  ^»«t  -«^  [«-  OF. 

wsrikflf,  ^^iMsftM£,  fftslMMt  z  L  not  fv  vRttf  IV  Ads 
c]  A»flJ,«aiaitiCTlritiaclof  I  iilij  ;  adtsert 


aiajs  LarnA.  Bmm.  141  S^anio  aai 
■ae  K  saaiae.    cnaa  Twim.  CtM.  Umm.  ita  lib  «aiai^ 
w«tfar>a«»»i»i»fcn«M  iHiii 
dSe.    «8yaCvair-JK  ^ka  bvAAaa  bad  aari  B 
1 1  id  ^B  knag  af  Hk  aacm.    n..  iH  ABt.  lan 
>  iker  Ca<  ■  1^  waam  [£«_rjKS.  a 
BacaiK  AaadC  .^^laar  fco  Aa  OKfte  aoaed  tor 

kata.  ?^  JfcZy  Tj  '  fi  fc  tfSjJg^IHdfci  !■■> 
(•e*^).  wIL  A.   p.  Wa 


/)«•■.  na.  13  Tke 

I  Btm.  n.  m.  S.4t  A^ 


^  ahSSogar  M 

.     R.  ^cwtLmlirKmm.EmtL'm.i.'Ltl 

u  Sataaa,  alaaiae  Abiic  IB  aracaal  oa  IB  aaoiar  aair 

■I  I  iki  IbiIi  iif  Hilai 

b.  That  iiliiMiiLi  sbc^iA  and  nUHty.    Of 
a  disease:  Ciariaft  alia|ikr  or  endaal  decar. 

aiiaaSBI  J.I>HBs£^.nxH.at  Tke 'aaaa^  Bac- 
tl|  1.1  llfceQm  IM  fgax.  mtafttftrnm  X4  Smpm. 
4  A B;tiiaA_fe»«rtaBM«iagjpaia.  ■■<'-|  iirr/lJfcXm 
XI,  A  haf^ad  paiacs^  vbck  seeand  dKcfleci  of  ^ae  iv 

■y  '^ "    "   ."  f    1  Til        I.  1   ill    .  I  ilia  t 

I   IlkecMtatMiw        ■"       il.  kg 

_  I  tasEorr /ot£  4^ /c  B.  zzL  in.  3|l(  Ike 

eaflBoaakiaW,lD»i»fcBia  laiiiMai  1,  ailV  irfiij. 

tke  aaabi«  keax  «f  aa  AkBM  SB^KL    J^AOmlfi 


a.  Aaaiticleof  ladori 

!  cr  Bot  sdealile  tt  Ike  i 
])noe. 
i|,a  M«>»»n   mM.  Oi.II.m5  VbAi*!  inriait 

at  a I  kncfcsac    ilo  Bmuk.  VBAab^  iapofat 

tndcs  ckBl^  <bc    ^mSammmaKI»kt.Ttm^^Wml>tl^, 


b.  A  Bij^ujed  <kild  of  (ke  rimt^  a  ci^  anbL 
a%f  Bcxm  Ttela.  £dkr.  So.  *  CMl  fdM  nlke 

'nail 


tke  aaabac  keBs  at  aa 


1.  Of  iiwiifiilMiil  articfa:  Waste,  iqeded  as 
iMimfcO.    Of  II II  il  ■  la  ikiii :  Good  far  1     ~ 
tfm,  Miatatu  MUM.  Ot.  U.  4«s  V« 
.  AiuiSi 


a.  TkiliiliiianiMlwIlji 
decayiag,  ■■■iau  |»iiiiB|.  aw^. 

ijia-^^Asi^  4/»ai£98D  la  Hs  «3 
«aac  aaaac  csBK.    «9i  Saaas.  1  Ma.  I'/,  iL^.tTkae 
K)i^  Be  Laaiy^  Aoc  aasnac  Ojie  is  : 


_  ^ lAet  jsBtm.  ni/c. 

£^iS^m!t.SatTtL»iKm>itthKt3!iA 

-._.._  la^oflfce 

_^        -*■- '"' 
-  -art 

iioaA  aadnakaariSaTfaeiGiaa 
l>K]..IfaiKksa<ii. 
a.Thcactiiaaf 

90  pcofeL  ^  Abo 

I     I   ill  ^ ^1.  naiijiiaii 

esiBeReafta.    i^fmAtc^mm. 


I  AoM.  |aC«a)  nj  K«  ••  • 

lAsabvAa 

aag  Ike  dhse  koMqf ' 
t'Wa'«t£^.    Ofa.  Ihf  «B(<4lMi^  ' 


(w>4a),  ik    Sc  imi 
[iWMn«.+-<B)BT.] 


WASTRY. 

Reckless  extravagance,  esp.  in  living  ;  wasteful- 
ness ;  also,  an  act  or  case  of  wastefulness. 

t64S  Ri  THERFORD  Tryal  <5-  Tri.  Faith  xix.  184  The  same 
very  fault  and  sin  of  wastry,  that  is  inherent  in  the  broken 
bankrupt,  i66x  R.  Baillie  in  Lauderdale  Papers  (Camden) 
I.  96  Through  his  wastery,  hes  left,. in  debt.  1786  Burns 
Tiva  Dogs  64  Yet  ev'n  the  ha'  folk  fill  their  peghan  Wi' 
sauce,  ragouts,  an'  sic  like  trashtrie,  That's  little  short  o' 
downright  wastrie.  1830  Fraser's  Mag.  I.  340  How  is  a 
nation  to  be  converted  from  extravagance  to  frugaJity,  when 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  all  men's  minds  and  endeavours 
is  to  foster  this  wonderful  w»stery.  1863  *  Holme  Lee' 
A.  IVarleigh  III.  247  He  was  a  gentleman  born,  but  he'd 
ruined  himself  wi'  gambling  an'  wasiry.  1893  Stevenson 
Catriona  xxviii,  My  disposition  has  always  been  opposed 
to  wastery. 

b.   Waste  ^(what  is  specified). 

1830  GwT  Laijorie  T.  m.  xiv,  I  thought  with  myself., 
what  a  wastrie  of  time  was  caused  by  the  inconsiderate  talk 
of  uninformed  men,  1900  B.  Kirkby  Greutite  Chips  41 
(E.  D.  D.)  It  was  fair  weastry  o*  ink  an  time. 

Wa-Stry,  a.  Sc.  ?  Ohs.  [?  f.  Waster  sb.^  or  v. 
+  -r.     Cf.  Wastrife  a.]    Wasteful,  extravagant. 

1791  J.  Learmon-t  Poems  364  (E.  D.  D.)  To  live  wi'sic  a 
wast'ry,  braJsant  jade.  iSag  Jamieson,  Wastrie^  prodigid; 
a  wastrie  person,  one  who  is  extravagant. 

t  Wa'Stuin.  Obs.  Forms :  i  waestum,  -em, 
-im,  wcestm,  westom,  westm,  weastm,  3  Omi. 
wasstme,  vestme,  westum.  [OE.  wmsttn  masc. 
=«  OS.  waitum  :—  OTeut  type  ^waxsimo-Zj  f.  root 
of  Wax  V.I 

1.  Fruit,  crop,  produce  ;  abundance  of  produce. 
c888  Alfred  Boeth.xxxix,  13  Be  )>jes  cyninges  ^ebodc 

brengS  eor3e  aelcne  westm.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  vii.  17 
M\c  god  treow  b>Tl»  gode  w«estmas.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
109  iliche  J>an  treo  l>e  bere3  lef  and  blosman,  and  nane 
westmas  ne  bereS.  c  laoo  Ormin  9284  Illc  an  treo  J^tt . .  Ne 
berej»b  nohhl  god  wasstme  Shall .  .beon  hsewenn  upp.  c  1x05 
Lav.  32io3  penne  scullen  i  Bruttene  blissen  wur&cn  riue, 
wastmes  and  wedcres  sclc  after  heore  i-wille. 

b.  trans/.  Fruit  (of  the  body,  womb),  offspring. 
97s  Blickl.  Horn.  5    ForJ>on  se  waestm  )»ines   innojjes  is 
xebletsad.    f  isooOsmin  1937  paerbrohhte  jho  )>att  wasstme 
for^  Off  all  unnwemmedd  wambe. 

c. /^. 
97t  Blickl.  Horn,  249  Andreas,  for  hwan  gsest  ^u  swa 
buton   wxstme    l^ines  7;ewinnes.     c  xaoa  Or.min   15911,  & 
nesshenn  itt  (thy  heart]  &  godenn,  Swa  t>att  itt  here  i'ess  te 
bctt  God  wasstme  i  gode  dedess. 

2.  Growth  of  body,  stature,  form.    Also  {^nce- 

us€)f  greatness. 

Bto-.uul/ 12$2  (Gr.)  05er  earmsceapen  on  weres  Wicstmum 
wrzclastas  tned.  c  1000  A^s.  Gosp.  Luke  xix.  3  Zacheus. . 
was  lytel  on  wzstmum.  c  isoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  19  pe  fader 
ts  on  ^  sune  on  ^le  wise,  pat  00  is  on  westme,  for  ^t  be 
is  muchel  and  mihii  ouer  alte  t^ing.  Ibid.  197  Alse  wat  se 
he  was  bo^en  on  wintre  and  on  wa-stme.  .^  nam  he  )eme  of 
mannes  lifio-ie.  c  laos  Lav.  15698  pa  iwarS  ich  on  vestme 
wunder  ane  faeir.  a  ixas  Leg,  Katk.  69  A  meiden . .  feier  & 
freolich  o  wlite  &  o  westum. 

Hence  fWa'stamless  a.,  without  fruit. 

C97S  Ruskw.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiii.  27  Sine  f met h  westemleas. 
c  laoo  Okmim  13S53  All  iss  itt  [the  heart]  uss  bifrorenn  swa 
purrh  hcte  &  ni|>  &  irre,  patt  all  itt  U|>  uss  wasstmelxs  Off 
alle  gode  dedess. 

Wastur,  obs.  form  of  Waster  sb.^ 

tWa-Sty,  a^  and  sh.  Obs.  Forms:  3  wasti, 
4  wasty,  6  vaistio,  waisty,  wastie.  [Altered 
form  (after  Waste  a.)  of  ME.  Wbstv  a.]    A.  adj. 

L  Desolate,  desert. 

exv3p  Mali  Meid.  43  (Titus  MS.)  And  hwat  ;if  ha  beo8 
)>e  wone,  bat  tu..schalt  greai  godles  inwiS  wasti  wahes 
[Badley  MS.  westi  wahes).  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xx. 
kBltui'ts)  37,  &  ^are  in-to  (a]  wasty  stede  heremytis  lyf  wel 
lang  he  lede.  15..  .Alex.  Humk  Ep.  G.  MoncHeff  ro^xsa 
(S.T.  S.)6i  Of  barran  Syrt,  and  wastie  Scytbia. 

b.  Phr.  Wetsty  wattes,  wones,  a  desolate  place 
of  habitation  :  also,  a  spacious  place. 

c  1400  Sc.  Trojan  \V{tr  11.  2444  It  was  a  fair  rowme  wasty 
wones.  1500-10  Dunbar  Poems  xxvi.  18  First  of  all  in  dance 
wes  Pryd,  with  bair  wyld  bale  and  bonet  on  syd,  Lyk  to 
mak  vai^tie  wanis.  15x3  Douglas  ^neis  xii.  viiL  6  Alhaill 
the  bamage  flokkis  furtb  atanb,  Left  voyd  the  tovn  and 
strenth  with  waisty  wants. 

2.   Extravagant  in  upkeep. 

c  1380  WvcLiK  /KtT.  (1880)  139  pei  han  manygrete  houses, 
costlewe  &  wasty. 

B.  sb.  A  desert  place. 

c  1315  Metr.  Horn.  148  An  enn)'t..Tbat  wooed  in  wasti 
\k  htm  an. 

Wasty  (w^'sti),  a.2    [f.  Waste  /*.  +.t.] 

L  Liable  to  waste  from  deterioration. 

1904  Westm.  Gaz.  26  ScpL  7/2  Pineapples  from  the  Azores 
are  *  wa!>ty'.  and  sell  from  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  each,  but  they  are 
not  of  good  quality.  190$  /bid,  6  July  12/1  The  rain  has 
ruined  50  percent  of  the  strawberries  on  the  plants...  Tons 
of  soft  wasty  berries  have  been  marketed  and  sold  at  any 
price  obtainable. 

2.  U.S.  *  Resembling  cotton-waste  *  (Cw/.  />iV/,), 

1886  (/.S.  Consular  Reports  No.Ixii.  47o(Cent.)  The  wool 
becomes  impoverished  on  2ux»unt  of  the  heat  and  ditst,  and 
i*  very  tender,  with  a  dry,  wasty  top.  1888  Ibid.  389  The 
wools. .are ..dry  and  wasty. 

Wastyl'le,  obs.  forms  of  Wastel. 

Wastyne,  variant  of  Wastine  Obs. 

Wa-s^a,  obs.  form  of  Whoso. 

Waayll,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Weasel, 

tWat^.    Obs.    Also  4-5   watt.     [Of  obscure 
origin  :  not  connected  with  Wight  sb.'\   A  person ; 
csp.  a  great  wat. 
Vol,  X. 
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i^j9  Lancl.  Rich.  Reticles  iv.  49  We  beth. .  y-sent  ffro  t>e 
shins  to  shewe  what  hem  greucth, . .  And  to  graunte  of  her 
gold  to  )>e  grett  wattis  By  no  manere  wronge  way.  c  141a 
HoccLF.vE  Dc  Reg.  Priitc.  2816  If  so  be  tiat  oon  of  (legrete 
wattes  A  dede  do,  which  J)at  a-geyn  J>e  lawe  is,  No  thyng  at 
al  he  punysshid  for  t>at  is.  c  1450  Cmi.  Myst.  (1841)  294  Ye 
xal  fynde  hym  a  strawnge  watt,  c  146a  Towneley  Myst,  xx. 
10  \e  wote  not  wel,  I  weyn,  what  wat  is  commen  to  the 
towne.  c  1500  Medwall  Nature  (Brandl)  821  What  man  ys 
that :  Fathers  soule,  thys  ys  some  great  wat. 

Wat  2  (wgt).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  5-6 
watte,  6-7  watt,  5-7,  g  dial.  wat.  [Prob.  a  use 
of  Wat,  short  for  IValter  (f  lVater).'\    A  hare. 

a  1500  Mourn.  Hare  26  in  E.  E.  Misc.  (VVarton  Club)  44 
Lo  !  he  sayth,  where  syttyt  an  haare  !  Aryse  upe,  Watte, 
and  go  forthe  blyve  !  Ibid.  60  As  doth  the  sylly  Wat.  c  ijoo 
in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  404,  1  wold  my  master  were  a  watt  & 
my  boke  a  wyld  Catt,  &  a  brase  of  grchowndis  in  his  toppe. 
c  IS3J  Du  Wes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Falsgr.  913  The  watte,  le 
leurart.  1556  J.  Aevwood  Spider  !,  Fly  xxiv.  25  Neuer 
was  there  yet,  any  larke  or  wat,  Before  hawke  or  dog,  flatter 
darde  or  squat.  1591  SiilKS.  Ven.  f,  Ad.  697  Poore  wat 
farre  off  vpon  a  hill.  Stands  on  his  hinder-legs  with  listning 
eare.  i6aa  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xxiii.  331  The  m.in  whose 
vacant  mind  prepares  him  to  the  sport,  The  Finder  sendeth 
out,  to  seek  the  nimble  Wat.  169a  R.  L'Estrange  Fables 
ccclxxxvii.  ^60  Had  he  not  better  have  born  Wat's  Nibling 
of  his  Plants  and  Roots  now,  then  the  Huntsman's.  .Laying 
of  his  Garden  Wast. 

t  Wat  3.  Obs.  Also  watte,  fa.  F.  watte,  a.  Du. 
viatte  =  F.  otiait :  see  Wad  .ti.l]   =  Wau  sb.^  3. 

ifi6a  J.  Davies  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trav.  11.  99  He  presented 
him  with  a  noble  coverlet  of  Watte  \Fr.  1659  ■watte\.  1671 
tr.  Palafox^s  Cofuj.  China  xxxii.  566  Over  this  Shirt  they 
wear  a  Vest,  .lilied  with  Wat,  or  Cotton.  Ibid./aot-n.,  Wat 
is  the  Down  which  covers  the  seeds  of  the  Afiocynum  Syria' 
cum,  called  in  English  Silk-grass. 

II  Wat  *  (wat).  Also  watt.  [Siamese,  said  to 
be  a.  Skr.  vdta  enclosure,  grove.]  A  Siamese 
Buddhist  temple. 

1871  .\i.ABASTE»  meet  0/ Law  264  We  stop  for  the  night 
at  a  Wat,  or  Buddhist  monastery.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI. 
853/2  iSiam)  The  temples  {~.vats)  liold  very  little  landed  or 
house  property.  i88i  Fall  Matt  Gaz.  3  Aug.  4/1  Almost 
every  '  wat ',  or  temple,  in  that  country  [Siam]  has  in  the 
grounds  attached  to  it  a  large  flat  slab  of  whitewashed 
masonry.  1897  Outing  Mar.  586/1  The  occasional  spire  of 
a  '  IVatt '  or  temple,  snowing  that  this  canal  is  one  of  the 
streets  of  the  city  (the  capital  of  Siam  J. 

Wat,  obs.  f.  Quoth,  What  ;  Sc.  and  north,  f. 
Wet  a.  and  sb..  Wot  v.  ;  pa.  t  of  Wm,  WlT£ 
vbs. ;  var.  Whate  sb.  Obs. 

Wat,  obs.  Sc  form  of  Wait  sb. 

a  1578  LisDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  .Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  255 
The  erle  of  .Mortoun  also  beand  in  leith  balding  wat  on  him. 

Watap,  wattap  (.wj-tsp).  Also  watape, 
watapeh.  [Narragaiisett  Indian  wattap  'a  root  of 
tree  '  (Roger  Williams  Key  Lang.  Amtr.,  1643).] 
(See  qnot.  17S9.) 

1789  A.  M.\cKENziE  Voy.  Jr.  Montreal  iii.  (1801)  37  The 
vessels  in  which  they  cook  tneir  victuals,  are  in  the  shape  of 
a  gourd,,  .and  of  watape,  fabricated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
hold  water.  Ibid,  foot-n.,  Watape  is  the  name  given  to  the 
divided  roots  of  the  spruce-fir,  which  the  natives  weave  into 
a  degree  of  compactness  that  renders  it  capable  of  contain- 
ing a  fluid.  The  different  parts  of  the  bark  canoes  are  also 
sewed  together  with  this  kind  of  filament.  1809  A.  HENitv 
Trav.  14  The  small  roots  of  the  tree  afford  the  wattap,  with 
which  the  bark  is  sewed. 

Watch  (w9tj),  sh.  Forms :  i  woDOoe,  weece, 
-86,  wecce,  2  waecche,  3-5  wecohe,  5  wecoh, 
3-6  weche,  5  wetohe,  3-5  waoche,  4  wachche, 
4-6  waohe,  5-6  wach,  (6wash(e),  ^-6  Sc.v&ch, 
6  Sc.  vatche,  wyohe,  5  waioohe,  waiche, 
wayoohe,  5-7  watche,  (6  wa8h(e,  wattch),  7 
waucb,  6-  watch.  [OE.  ivsicce  wk.  fem.,  f.  stem 
of  wseccan  Watch  v.  Cf.  Wake  sb.'^'] 
X.  Wakefulness,  vigil. 

1 1.  The  state  of  being  awake  ;  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary going  without  sleep  ;  wakefulness.  Obs. 

c  sooo  Soje.  Leechd.  I.  350  To  slxpe,  gate  born  under 
heafod  ;^elxd  weccan  \v.r.  waeccan]  he  on  slaepe  ^ecyrreb. 
Ibid.  II-  152  Sif  men  sic  micel  wa;ce  jetenge,  popij  ;^egnid 
on  ele  smire  [etc.].  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4132  Long  wacche  on 
nightis,  and  no  slepinge.  r  1440  C.apcrave  St.  Kath.  135 
M  y  lord  youre  eem  may  not  wedde  yow  neyther  in  wetche 
\v.r.  wecch]  ne  in  dreem.  1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe  {1539) 
48  Sembably  immoderate  watch  drieth  to  moch  the  body. 
160a  Shaks.  Hain.  11.  ii.  J48  He. .  Fell  into  a  Sadnesse,  then 
into  a  Fast,  Thence  to  a  Watch,  [etc.].  1611  —  Cymb.  tti. 
iv.  43  False  to  bis  Bed?  What  is  it  to  be  false?  To  lye  in 
watch  there,  and  to  thinke  on  him?  1631  WiDt>oWKS  Nat, 
Pkilos.  52  There  be  certaine  appointed  courses  for  watch  and 
ftlecpe,  lest  creatures  languish  with  overmuch  motion. 

T  b.  Watch  of  nightingales  :  in  the  early  lists 
of  '  proper  terms ',  app.  intended  to  designate 
wakefulness  as  the  distinctive  quality  of  the  bird  ; 
by  late  writers  misapprehended  as  the  proper  term 
for  a  flock  or  company  of  nightingales.  Cf. 
Watching  vbl.  sb. 

c  145a  Egertoit  MS.  1995  (Hod^kin)  Waycche  of  Ny^htyng- 
gales.  iefi6Bk.  St.  Albans  f.  vi,  A  wacne  of  Nyghtmgalis. 
1801  Strutt  Sports  4-  Past.  L  ii.  33.  (1847  Haluweu., 
Wache,  a  flock  of  birds.1 

1 2.  Watching  as  a  devotional  exercise  or  religious 
observance  ;  an  act  or  instance  of  this.  Obs.  except 
in  watch-night  (see  27% 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  37  Mid  faestenne,  &  mid  bal;^um  wscccum, 
&  mid  ailmessum.  ^  xaoo  I 'ices  ^  I'irtues  89  Lieue  saule, 
ic  3«  bidde  and  wami  Sat  tu  none  hope  ne  haue  upe  dine 
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fasten,  Ne  upe  5ine  waecche,  ne  uppe  non  oSre  gode.  c  laoo 
Ormin  1451  Wi>i>  fassting,  &  wi'p),  bedesang,  Wi>>  cnelinng, 
k  wit>t>  wecche._  /z  isafi  Ancr.  R.  138  Vesten,  wecchen  & 
oore  swuche  ase  ich  nemde  nu  beo3  mine  sacrefises.  c  1*75 
Orison  21  in  O.E.  Misc.  (1872)  139  Wunderliche  >urh  wacche 
and  fast  pi  swete  lychome  \>\i  teonedest.  x4az  in  26  Pol. 
Poems  xviii.  113  Kepe  ;oure  wacche  and  seruycedewe,  And 
rule  of  habyie  clenely  geme.  ci45oCapgrave /./^.SV. /Jw^. 
27  So  for  to  make  hem  mor  liih  in  her  wecch,  |)is  same 
bischop  ded  ordeyn  swete  songis  and  delectable.  X5J6  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  42  With  the  merytes  &  werkes  of 
harde  penaunce,  abstyncnce,  watche,  prayer,  turmentes  and 
martyrdome. 

t  b.  A  wake  or  revel  held  on  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  (Midsummer)  Eve  (23  June),  sometimes 
renewed  on  St.  Peter's  Eve  (28  June).   Obs. 

1445  Cov.  Lcet  Bk.  220  Pur  le  Ridyng  on  Corpus  Christi 
day  and  for  Watche  on  Midsomer  even.  151 1  in  Songs, 
Carols  etc.  (E.E.T.S.)  App.  156  On  Myd-somer  nyght  t>e 
Kyng  cam  prevyly  to  the  Kyngis  Hed  in  Chepe, . .  &  so  de- 
parlid  agayn  after  \>&  washe.  &  on  seynt  Peters  nyght  the 
Kyng  &  J>e  Quene  cam  rydyng  to  the  Kyngis  Hed  royally ; 
&  after  \>c  washe,  departid  to  l?e  Towr.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.^ 
20  Hen.  Vlll  (1550)  177  By  reason  of  this  plague  the 
watches  whiche  were  wont  to  be  kept  yerely  in  London  on 
saint  Ihons  euen  at  Mydsommer  &  saint  Peters  euen  were 
.  .commaunded  to  be  left  for  that  yere.  i55a-3  in  Feuiilerat 
Revels  Edw.  VI  {1914)  92,  vj  hobby  horses  for  mydscmer 
watch. _  X59S  Stow /!««.  100^  1548.. The  watch.. of  long 
time  laid  downe,  was  now  againe  vsed,  both  on  the  eeuen  of 
S.  lohn,  and  of  S.  Peter,  in  as  comely  order  as  it  had  beene 
accustomed,  which  watch  was  greatly  beautified  by  the 
number  of  more  than  300.  demilances  and  light  horsmen  [etc.]. 

C.  A  *  wake'  over  a  dead  person. 
<rxi5o  Gen.  Sf  Ex.  2.^67  Cristene  folc.don  for  |>e  dede 
chirche-gong  elmesse-gifte,  and  messe-song,  And  3at  is  on 
3e  weches  stede.  1908  Ch.  Times  13  Mar.  347/2  A  watch 
was  kept  all  night,  the  Men's  Guild  making  themselves 
responsible. 

3.  The  action  or  a  continued  act  of  watching  ;  a 
keeping  awake  and  vigilant  for  the  purpose  of 
attending,  guarding,  observing,  or  the  like. 

c888  .Alfred  Boeth.  xxxi.  §  i  Hu  micele  wseccan  &  hu 
micle  unrotnesse  se  haefS  ^>e  3one  won  willan  hasfS  on  J>isse 
worulde.  1390  Gower  Conf.  II.  96  So  mot  I  nedes  fro  hire 
wende  And  of  my  wachche  make  an  ende.  c  1450  Mirk's 
Festial  180  He  com  to  |>e  chyrch  and  to  t>e  scryne  of  Saynt 
Wenefryd,  and  was  J>er  yn  his  prayers  al  a  nyght.  But  on  t»e 
morow,  what  for  wach,  what  for  wery,  he  fylle  on  slepe. 
S54Z  Paynell  Conspir.  Catal.  i.  i  He  was  an  experte  man 
of  wane  :  he  could  suffer  and  endure  labour,  watche,  cotde, 
thyrsle,  and  hunger,  far  beyond  that  any  man  wolde  beleue. 
1577  Grange  Golden  Aphrod.  Ep.  Ded.  Aij  b,  Diodorusthe 
Stoike.  .thorow  his  continuall  watch  and  excessiue  studie, 
being  blinde  of  longtime.  159a  Shaks.  Rom.^  Ju/.u.  iii.  35 
Care  keepes  his  watch  in  euery  old  mans  eye.  And  whci  e  Care 
lodges,  sleepe  will  neuer  lye.  1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio 
317  They  were  so  wearied  with  the  watches  of  the  last  night. 
1697  Dryden  yEtteis  ix.  312  The  Foe  securely  drench'd  in 
Sleep  and  Wine,  Neglect  their  Watch.  1704  Addison  tr. 
Ovid,  Pkaetoii's  Sisters  31  All  the  long  night  their  mourn- 
ful watch  they  keep.  And  all  the  day  stand  round  the  tomb 
and  weep.  1788  Mme.  D'Arblay  Diary  25  Nov.,  The>c 
night  waiches,  and  this  close  attendance,  disagree  with  them 
all.  1847  Tennyson  Princess  vi,  129  Wan  was  her  cheek 
With  hollow  watch.  1859  H.  Kingsley  G.  Hamlyn  xxxix, 
Sometimes  we  would  think  of  poor  Mary  Hawker,  at  her 
lonely  watch  up  at  the  forest  station.  1890  Stevenson  In 
South  Sens  n.  vi.  (1900)  190  Others  had  wearied  of  the 
watch ;  and  as  the  sun  was  setting,  he  found  himself  by  the 
grave  alone. 

4.  [tr.  L.  vi^iia,  Gr.  <pv\aKri,  Heb.  niDCJ*&<  ask- 
morelk.']  Each  of  the  (three,  four,  or  five)  periods 
into  which  the  night  was  anciently  divided.  Now 
often  in  collective  plural,  (ke  watches  of  the  night, 
Dsed  rhetorically  for  *  the  night-time'. 

The  Hebrews  divided  the  night  into  three  watches,  the 
Greeks  usually  into  four  (sometimes  five),  the  Romans 
(followed  by  the  Tews  in  New  Testament  times)  into  four. 

c  icx»  .^LFRic  Horn.  11.  388  Drihten  com  to  his  leorning- 
cnibtum . .  on  5aere  feorSan  wsccan.  An  wscce  haefS  t>reo  tida; 
feower  wseccan  jefylla^  twelf  tida  ;  swa  fela  tida  haefS  seo 
nibt.  ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xii.  38  "^xi  he  cymfl  on  Jjaere 
aefteran  waeccan,  o33e  on  J>aere  triddan.  [So lindale  and  alt 
later  versions ;  Wyclif  has  U'akynge.\  1516  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W,  de  W.  1531)  247b,  In  iewry..tne  nyght  was  dyuyded 
into  iiii  partes  whiche  they  called  iiii  watches.  The  fyrst 
was  from  the  begynnyng  of  the  nyght  vnto  ix  of  the  clocke. 
The  second  from  ix  to  xii.  The  thyrde  from  xii  to  iii  and 
the  fourth  from  iii  to  vj  of  the  clocke.  1535  Covebdale 
Exod.  xiv.  24  Whan  the  mornynge  watch  came,  the  Lorde 
loked  vpon  the  armies  of  the  Egipcians.  1597  Shaks.  2  lien. 
IV^  IV.  V.  28  As  hee  whose  Brow  (with  homely  Biggen  bound) 
Snores  out  the  Watch  of  Night-  160^  —  Oih.  i.  L  124  At 
this  odde  Euen  and  dull  watch  o*  tb'  night,  1613  Purchas 
Pilgrimage  (16x4)  119  7"he  day  was  not  diuided  of  the  first 
Hebrewes..into  houres,  but  was  distinguished  by  Vigiiiae, 
or  Watches,  of  which  they  had  foure.  1706  Estcourt  Fair 
Example  iv.  i.  51  Fan.  Well,  my  dear,  it  begins  to  grow 
late,  and  it's  time  I  shou'd  leave  you.  Mr'.  Fan.  It  do's 
indeed,  Husband,  1  believe  the  first  watch  is  expir'd.  1743 
Fielding  y.  Andreivs  i.  xvi,  When  the  Company  had  retired 
the  Evening  before,  the  Thief  was  detained  in  a  Room  where 
the  Constable,  and  one  of  the  young  Fellows  who  took  him, 
were  planted  as  his  Guard.  About  the  second  Watch  a 
general  Complaint  of  Drowth  was  made.  i8a6  Scott  jfrnL 
21  Jan.,  The  watches  of  the  night  pass  wearily  when  dis- 
turbed by  fruitless  regrets.  t8^  Tennyson  In  Mem.  xci.  13 
Come:  not  in  watches  of  the  night.  But  where  the  sunbeam 
broodeth  warm.  1883  Miss  Brui;ghton  Belinda  i.  viii,  How 
can  she  hurry  the  pace  ?  she  asks  herself  desperately,  in  the 
watches  of  the  night. 

+  6.  A  vicious  turning  of  night  into  day,  *  cham- 
bering*. Obs. 

a  isa5  Leg.  Knth.  1766  For  nabbe  ich  nawt  Jieos  niht  i 
worldiicbe  wecchen,  ab  habbe  in  beouenliche  iwaket.    c  1430 
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Lydg.  3fin,  Poems  (Percy  Soc.^  90  Hateful  of  herte  he  was 
to  sobrenesse,  Cfaerisshyng  surfaytes  wacche  and  gloteny. 
H.  Action  of  watching  or  observing. 

6.  The  action  or  an  act  of  watching  or  observing 
with  continuous  attention ;  a  continued  look-out, 
as  of  a  sentinel  or  guard.  Chiefly  in  phrases,  +/<? 
make  watch.,  to  keep  [a^  the)  watch,  to  set  a  watch. 

xjTS  Barbour ^'-i/cr  IX.  318  He.  .hasihecastell  tan,  Throu 
fait  of  vach,  vith  Htill  payn.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  ix.  17 
Ac  be  constable  of  J>at  castel  bat  kepeth  al  b«  wacche.  Is  a 
w>-se  knijtc  with-:*],  sire  Inwitte  he  hatte.  CX440  Promp. 
Parv,  5X>  i  Wetche,  for  enmees,  excui>ie.  c  1450  Merlin  iv. 
76  Thttfore  a-ray  youre  oste  and  your  barons,  and  comaunde 
bem  to  make  gode  wacche  to  ditfende  hem-self.  lOitL  xx. 
318  And  the[i]  drinke  and  ete  ech  day  and  trouble  so  theire 
braynes  that  thei  sette  Htill  wacche  in  theire  hoste.  i486 
Ctess.  Oxford  in  Pastori  Lett.  III.  328,  L.streitly  chargie 
3rou  that  ye..endevore  your  self  that  suche  wetche  or 
other  meanes  be  used  and  hadde  in  the  poorts,  and  creks, 
and  othre  places,  .to  the  letting  of  his  seid  purpose.  1538 
Elyot  Diet.,  £.r(r//^/ar, . .  watche,  as  well  by  daye  as  by 
nyghte.  1549  Chron,  Grty  Friars  (Camden)  64  That  day 
begane  agayne  the  washe  at  every  gatt  in  London  of  the 
comeneres  in  hamcs  with  weppyns.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidnue^s 
Comm.  120  They  kepe  so  good  watche,  that  nothing  can 
escape  them.  1568  GsAFTONCAnw.  II.  650  The  M.igi-itrates 
and  gouernours  caused  great  watches  to  be  kept,  and  good 
order  to  be  obserued.  i^a  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castaitheda's 
C(mq.  E.  Ind.  I.  vii.  18  The  Generall.  .determined  to  enter 
into  the  Harbour  of  Monsambicke,.  .appointing  also  there 
shoulde  be  great  watch,  for  preuention  of  the  Moores.  1594 
Shaks.  Ridulll,  V.  iii.  54  Rich.  Good  Noifolke,  hye  thee 
to  thy  charge,  Vse  carefuU  Watch,  chuse  trusty  Centinels, 
>6a5  Bacon  Ess.^  Love  (Arb.)  445  Loue  can  tinde  entrance, 
not  only  into  an  open  Heart;  but  also  into  a  Heart  well 
forttfied;  if  watch  be  not  well  kept.  1670  Rav  Prov,  28 
Good  watch  prevents  misfortune,  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  :\n. 
1625,  I  well  remember  the  strict  watches  and  examinations 
upon  the  ways  as  we  passed.  1798  Sophia  Lee  Canterb.  7'., 
Young  Lady's  T.  II.  238  [He]  had  a  strict  watch  kept  on 
the  wanderings  of  the  melancholy  Lenox.  1827  K.F.Bi.v.Ckr, 
Vr.t  Advent  Sunday  iv,  Even  so,  heart-searching  Lord,.. 
Thou  keepest  silent  watch  from  thy  triumphal  throne.  1835 
Ikmes  Gipsy  ii, '  Keep  a  good  watch,  my  boys,'  he  said, . . 
'There  is  danger  stirring  abroad.*  184a  Dickens  Amer. 
Notes  xvi.  Many  an  eager  eye  glanced  up  to  where  the  Look- 
out on  the  mast  kept  watch  for  Holyhead.  1867  Swinburnb 
Ess.  Hf  Stud,  (1875)  159  The  look  in  it  as  of  bright  bewildered 
eyes  with  tears  not  theirs  and  alien  wonder  in  the  watch  of 
them.  x886  C  Scholl  Pkraseoi.  Did.  IL  834,  I  kept  a 
watch  on  that  man  all  the  time  he  was  on  the  premises.  190X 
MuHsey*s  Mag.  XXIV.  515/2  He  kept  watch  of  you  even 
after  the  money  was  stolen. 

trans/.  1804  Campbell  Soldier's  Dream  2  The  night-cloud 
bad  lowered.  And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the 
sky. 

b.  The  duty,  post  or  office  of  watchman  or 
sentinel.  Obs,  e.xc.  in  Bible  phrase  to  stand  upon 
arWs  watche 

.  *53S  Coverdale  AVA.  viL  3  Whyle  they  are  yet  stondinge 
in  the  watch,  the  dores  shallbe  shut  and  barred.  And  there 
were  certayne  citesyns  of  lerusalem  appoynied  to  be  watch- 
men,  euery  one  in  his  watch.  1550  S^hampion  Crt.  Led 
Rec.  (1905)  1.  \.  15  Wherfore  yt  ys  comaunded  that  every 
man  paye  his  watches  for  the  welthe  and  Savegard  of  the 
towne  as  [etc.].  158X  A,  H.M.hJliad  vii.  132  'Ihey  to  their 
supper  do  departe,  some  to  the  watch  do  hye.  And  some  their 
tyred  limmes  to  re^^te  on  couches  downe  do  lye.  X604SHAKS, 
Oth.  II.  iii.  12  Welcome  lago:  we  must  to  the  Watch. 
/6id.  V.  it.  326  There  is  besides,  in  Kodorlgo's  Letter,  How 
he  vpbraides  lago,  that  he  made  him  Hraue  me  vpon  the 
Watch,  1605  —  Macb.  v.  v.  33  As  1  did  stand  my  watch 
vpon  the  Hiil  I  look'd  toward  Byrnane,  and  anon  me  thought 
The  Wood  began  to  moue.  x6xi  Bible  Nab.  ii.  i,  I  will 
stand  vpon  my  watch,  and  set  mee  vpon  the  towre,  and  will 
watch  to  see  what  he  will  say  vnto  me. 

C.  Surveillance  cn/er  a  person,  either  for  his  pro- 
tection or  with  hostile  intent. 

161X  Bible  yob  vii.  12  Am  I  a  sea,  or  a  whale,  that  thou 
settest  a  watch  ouer  me?  1776  Trial 0/ N undocomar  23/2, 
I  do  not  put  a  watch  over  him ;  how  can  I  tell  who  has  seen 
him.  178a  Miss  Burnev  Cecilia  iil  viti.  We  shall  be  able 
to  keep  a  better  watch  over  her.  1837  Scott  Highl.  Widow 
V,  Impatient  of  the  watch  which  was  placed  over  her.  x88s 
Bible  (R.  V.)  i  Sam.  xxvi.  15  Wherefore  then  hast  thounot 
kept  watch  over  thy  lord  the  king? 

d.  Otty  upon  {the)  watch :  on  the  look  out, 
exercising  vigilance.     Const. ^/-,  to  with  inf, 

17x9  De  Foe  Crjtsoe  \.  (Globe)  203,  I  resolvd  to  put  my 
self  upon  the  Watch  to  see  them  when  they  came  to  Shore. 
X77^  A.  BuRNABY  Trav.  N.  Amer.  28  note.  The  bald-eagle, 
which  is  generally  upon  the  watch,  instantly  pursues  [the 
fishing-hawk].  1797  Jane  Austen  Sense  ^  Sensib.  xxvi. 
Wherever  they  went  she  was  evidently  always  on  the  watcli, 
1848  Dickens  Dombey  xxv,  1  he .. door .. opened  when  he 
knocked— for  Rob  was  on  the  watch.  1849  Macaulav///j/. 
Eh^.  ii.  1. 182  He  must  be  always  on  the  watch  for  the  indi- 
cations of  a  coming  reaction.  X875  Jo\VETT/^/rt^(7(ed.  2)  III. 
237  We  should  not  have  been  on  the  watch  to  keep  one 
another  from  doing  wrong. 

+  6.  Watchfulness,  vigilance.   Obs. 

14..  Lyix;.  Lyke  ihyn  Audience  28  in  /V/.  Rel.  »f  Love 
Poems  (1903)  48  [Hunt  game!  with  bowe  and  arow  in  honde 
Mawgre  the  wache  of  fosters  and  parkerris.  1450-XS30 
Myrr.  our  Ladye  11.  241  Thoughe  she  ordeyned  wyth  all 
watche  &  dylygence  her  thoughtes  wordes  &  dedes  to  the 
worshypofgod  yet  she  [etc.].  X465  Paston  Let*.  II.  214 
Maketh  gode  wache  be  tyme. 

personified,  c  X4xa  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Prtnc.  76  Agayn  my 
luste^  Wach  profrid  hisseruise,  And  I  admittid  hyminheuy 
wryse. 

7.  Watch  and  ward :  the  action  of  *  watching 
and  warding*  (see  Watch  v.  6  b,  10,  Watching  vbL 
sb.  1  c) ;  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  a  watchman 
or  sentinel,  e»p.  as  a  feudal  obligation.     Now  only 
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(as  often  in  earlier  times)   a  rhetorical  and  more 
emphatic  synonym  of  watch  in  sense  6  ;  alsoy?^. 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  in  this  phrase  watch  refers 
to  service  by  night  and  ward  to  service  by  day,  but  this 
seems  to  be  merely  an  unsupported  inference  from  the 
etymology. 

X390  GovvER  Con/.  II.  202  Thei..maken  thanne  warde  and 
wacche,  Wiierihei  the  profit  mihlen  cacche.  c  1425  in  Black 
Bk.  Admir.  (Rolls)  I.  28+  That  every  man  be  obeissant  to 
his  capitene  to  kepe  his  wacche  and  warde.  X471  Caxton 
Recuyell  (Somnierj  94  He  doth  yow  to  wete  that  ye  do  kepe 
vow  wyth  good  wacche  and  warde.  1523  Berners  Froiss, 
I.  ccccxxxiiL  308  Thus  theystode  styll  kepynge  watche  and 
warde,  redy  at  their  defence.  1576  Gascoigse  Philoniene 
(Arb.)  87  But  I  which  spend,  the  daike  and  dreadful  night, 
In  watch  and  ward,  when  those  birds  take  their  rest,  Forpine 
my  selfe.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  iii.  9  Still,  when  she  slept, 
he  kept  both  watch  and  ward.  1630  A'.  Johnson's  Kingd. 
<V  Commiv.  157  As  for  their  Watch  and  Ward,  it  goes 
by  course,  as  in  the  City  of  Embden,  and  divers  other  in 
those  low  countries,  X687  Declar.  Dubl.  8  Dec  in  Lond, 
Caz.  No.  '2222/ :i  We  do  hereby  further  Require .  .that  the 
Laws  of  this  Realm  concerning  the  keeping  of  Watch  and 
Ward,  and  for  raising  the  Hue.and-Cry  be  duly  observed. 
X780  Hurke^?/.  Bristol  to  But  let  government.,  comprehend 
the  whole  in  its  justice,  and  restrain  the  suspicious  by  its 
vigilance  ;  let  it  keep  watch  and  ward  ; . .  and  then  it  will  be 
as  safe  as  ever  God  and  nature  intended  it  should  be.  1817 
ColekidgeAVc^.  Lit,  1.  x.191  At  least  let  us  not  be  lulled  into 
such  a  notion  of  our  entire  security,  as  not  to  keep  watch 
and  ward,  even  on  our  best  feelings.  1848  Dickens  Dombey 
xi,  Mrs.  Pipchin  had  kept  watch  and  ward  over  little  Paul 
and  his  sister  for  nearly  twelve  months.  1859  —  ^'  Two 
Cities  II.  iii,  The  jury .  .were  not  agreed. . .  My  Lord . .  signified 
his  pleasure  that  they  should  retire  under  watch  and  ward, 
and  retired  himself.  1868  Local  Act  ji  i^j2  Vict.  c.  Hx. 
Preamble,  Whereas  the  Power  of  Watch  and  Ward  within 
the  University  and  City  of  Uitford  has  heretofore  been  cus- 
tomarily  exercised  during  the  Night  by  the  Chancellor, 
Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
during  the  Day  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of 
the  City  of  Oxford.  X873  Black  Pr.  Thule  xvii.  267  The 
necessity  of  keeping  some  watch  and  ward  over  his  tongue. 
X906S.  J.  Reid  Z.^  fif  Lett.  Ld.  Durham  xviii.  II.  32  Along 
the  southern  line  of  the  Russian  frontiers  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  military  watch  and  ward  against  the  predatory  incut' 
sions  of  Tartar  tribes. 

fb.  in  plural.  Obs,  rare. 

1398  Tbevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  xxv,  (1495)  362  By 
watches  and  wardes  of  knyghtes  the  nighte  is  departed  in 
foure,  bi  foure  partes  and  orders  of  watches.  151 1  Guyl. 
/orde's  Pilgr.  (Camden)  10  Arragonse . .  is  the  strongest 
towne  of  walles,  towres,  bulwerkes,  watches,  and  wardes 
that  euer  I  sawe  in  all  my  lyfe. 
to.   =-8  b.  Obs. 

1566  S^hanipton  Crt.  Leet  Rec.  (1905)  I.  i.  41  Item  that 
non  put  eny  catall  Into  the  corny  n  who  is  not  a  howseholder 
and  paye  watche  and  warde  vpon  payne  to  furfet  for  evere 
tyme  so  ofTendinge  2/-. 

1 8,  The  action  of  keeping  guard  and  maintaining 
order  in  the  streets,  esp.  during  the  night,  per- 
formed hy  a  picked  body  of  the  community. 
Phrase,  to  keep  watch.  Obs, 

X443  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  8  And  ony  waicbeman 
that  slepis  in  the  nyght,  or  removis  fra  the  waiche  quhile 
the  son  rise,  sal  pay  vid.  to  the  seriandes.  xfisa  Cov.  Leet 
Bk.  ^12  All  Con.stables  within  the  Ciiie  &  suburbes  of  the 
sameshal-be  discharged  fiomehensforth  of  the  Conien  watche 
in  this  Citie  &  also  of  all  paymentes  &  charges  of  the  same. 
1534  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Ox/ord  128  In  the  night 
wach  to  be  kept  by  the  Univ.no  freman., should.. be  vexed 
.  -by  the  wach.  1549  Chron.  Grey  Friars  (Camden)  65  That 
nyght  was  the  comyneres  of  London  was  dyscharged  of  ther 
waching  at  alle  the  gattes  of  London  in  hamcs,  and  to  waclie 
no  more  but  the  comyne  wache  as  a  nyttes  in  every  warde 
as  it  hath  bene  acostomyd  before.  X878  J.  Davidson 
Inverurie  iv.  138  A  watch  to  be  kept  by  sixteen  persons 
every  night,  and  two  sentinels  in  every  steeple  by  day. 

t  b.  A  payment  or  tax  for  the  upkeep  of  watch- 
men. Obs. 

J430  in  10th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  294  No  Maire 
.  .shal  pardon  and  forgyve  amercements  of  brede,  ale,  wacche 
and  affrayes.  1467  in  Etig.  Gilds  (1870)  390  That  then  he 
pay  taske,  tallage,  knyghtenspence,  wacches,  and  other 
charges  w^yn  the  warde  that  he  comyth  furst  in  to  the  seid 
cite  by.  1506  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (VV,  de  W.)  iv.  ix.  192  To 
paye  taxes  watches  subsydes,  or  passages  agayne  theyr  wylL 

t9.  A  lying  in  wait,  an  ambush;  hence  an  in- 
sidious design  or  plot.  Phrases,  to  lay  watch,  to 
place  an  ambush,  to  lie  at,  in,  watch  (for).  Obs. 

c  1400  Desir.  Troy  5585  Bot  the  ffreikes  were  ferd  of  hor 
fre  yhippes,  ffor  to  caire  by  the  coste,  &  knew  not  the 
waches.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  1. 195  Helle . .  fleenge  the 
wacches  of  here  steppe  moder  {h, /itgiefis  insidias  nover-. 
cales].  X483  Caxton  Golden  Leg.  430  2  Kepyng  hyin  self 
ryght  curyously  fro  the  prychyng  sawtes  and  watche  of  the 
world.  XS33  HELLENDENZ,rV^v.  (S.T.S.)  11.207  pai.  .began 
to  drede  sum  hid  watche  and  tressoun  [L.  insidias  vereri]. 
X535  Coverdale  i  Mace.  xi.  68  And  beholde,  the  hoostes  of 
the  Heithen  met  them  in  the  felde,  &  layed  watch  for  them  in 
the  mountaynes.  1545  in  Leadam  Cottrt  Requests  (Selden 
Soc.)  183  Defendauntes..leyd  at  divers  tymes  watch  to  take 
the  come  oflF  the  said  complaynaunt.  1548  Cranmeb  Catech. 
190  b,  Forifweshuld  not  much  forbeare  and  forgyue  one 
another, ..we  shoulde  neuer  haue  measure  nor  ende  of 
chiding,  scoldynge,  laying  in  waiclie  one  of  another  [etc.]. 
X549  Compl.  Scot,  xi.  87  Thai  lay  at  the  vatch  [printed 
vacht],  lyik  the  aid  subtil  doggis.  X5S5  Instit.  Gentl.  E  vij, 
Manius . .  was . .  abhorred  of  hys  own  soldiers,  euen  so  muche 
as  they  tooke  hym  in  a  watche,  and  set  hym  vpon  an  As<e 
backe  hys  fete  bounde  vnder  the  bely  of  the  Asse  [etc.].  1653 
Walton  Angler  iii.  91  He  [the  trout]  gets  him  into  swifter 
and  swifter  streams,  and  there  lies  at  the  watch  for  any  flie 
or  Minow  that  comes  neer  to  him. 

10.  One  who  watches ;  a  look-out  man  ;  +  a  spy. 
.  1375  Barbour  Brtice  vi.  44  Rot  he,  that  had  his  vachis  ay  On 
ilk  syde,  of  thar  cuinmyng,  Lang  or  thai  com,  had  vitiering. 
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Ibid,  XIX.  ^42  Bot  the  lord  dowglas,  that  ay-quhar  Set  out 
wachis  heir  and  thar  [Gal]  wit  i^i  ihair  enbuschenient. 
c\^'jS  ^^"^*/Co'^^^<^*' ^7(>  The  King  buskit  him  sone,  with 
scant  of  Squyary  Wachis  and  Wardroparis  all  war  away. 
1483  Caxton  (/.  de  la  Tour  cxxiii.  Iv,  By  the  false  watches 
&  bacbyters  whiche  ben  neuer  cessyng  to  taike  of  som  euylle 
rather  than  ofsomme  good.  1820  Uving  Sketch  Bk.  I.  ii.  16 
Suddenly  the  watch  gave  the  alarm  of  'a  sail  ahead  !  * 

b.  Cricket.  A  fieldsinan ;  also,  a  fielding  posi- 
tion or  station.     {iVinchesler  College.) 

1836  IVeiu  sporting  Mag.  Oct.  360  Ihe  fielding  of  the 
'Wykehamist  watches'  was  very  different  from  years  gone 
by.  1843  [K.  Gale]  I'rcut.  Hints  Cricket  Frontisp.,  The 
'  watches  '  are  placed  more  behind  the  wicket,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Round  Bowling,  than  they  were  formerly.  X871 
Y.  Gale  Echoes/:  Old  Cricket  Fields  27  What  1  call  an  all- 
round  player  is  a  man  who  will  go  to  any  watch  he  is  told, 
long  or  short,  except  wicket-keeper. 

11.  One  who  watches,  or  those  who  watch,  for 
purposes  of  guarding  and  protecting  life  and  pro- 
perty, and  the  like ;  esp.  before  the  introduction 
of  the  new  Police,  a  watchman  or  body  of  watch- 
men, who  patrolled  and  guarded  the  streets  of  a 
town,  proclaimed  the  hour,  etc. 

X539  Co7'.  Leet  Bk.  738  That  fromehensfurthe  the  seriauntes 
that  shall  warne  the  cunien  watche  of  this  Citie  shall  furst 
begyn  to  warne  the  said  watche  at  seynt  Margettes  Chappell. 
X57I  Kec.  Burgh  Lanark  (1893)  63  The  cunsall  ordanis 
the  fouir  balleis  to  deill  the  toun  in  fouir,  and  iike  ane  of 
thame  nychtly  rasave  the  wache,  and  put  nychtly  sufecent 
wyches  to  the  port.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  //-',  11.  iv.  536 
Hostesse.  The  Sherife  and  all  the  Watch  are  at  the  doore: 
they  are  come  to  search  the  House,  shall  I  let  them  in  ?  X5<)9 
—  Much  Ado  ni.  V.  49  Dog.  One  wi^rd  sir,  our  watch  sir 
haue  indeede  comprehended  two  aspitious  persons.  X607 
T,  D.  &  G,  WiLKiNS  Jests  xo  A  yong  man,  being  taken 
by  a  watch  in  the  day  time,  for  an  idle  fellow,  was  by  a 
Constable  brought  before  one  of  the  Sheriffes  of  London, 
[etc.],  X670-X  Marvell  Corr.  Wks,  (Grosart)  II.  376  On 
Munday  morning  at  two  a'clock,  some  persons  reported  to 
be  of  great  quality, ..set  upon  the  watch  and  killd  a  poore 
beadle.  x68i  Otw.w  Soldier's  Fort.  v.  (1687)  61  Enter  Con- 
stable and  IVatcli.  Const... \  and  my  Watch  going  my 
morning  Rounds, and  finding  your  door  open,  made  hold  to 
enter  to  see  there  were  no  danger.  1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No, 
■ypifz  A  Watch  which  was  posted  near  that  Place,  .came  to 
his  Assistance,  X75X  F.  Coventrv  Pompey  the  Little  l  xiii. 
114  Gentlemen,  answered  the  Watch,  we  are  no  Rascals, 
but  Servants  of  His  Majesty  King  George.  x8is  Murphy 
Delanys  Feast  12  Hullo  !  what's  all  this  noise  about  ?  To 
the  watch-house  you  must  go,  sir.  Phelim  struck  the  watch 
across  the  nose,  And  cried  out  no,  no,  no,  sir.  1838  Bentleys 
Misc.  III.  51  From  such  neighbours  the  Cheap  could  not 
escape.  The  watch  was  generally  scanty  and  always  idle, 
and  in  the  depth  of  winter  the  streets  were  without  lights, 
save  [etc.).  X84X  Dickens  Bam.  Rudge  xvi.  Then  there 
was  the  watch  with  statfand  lanthorn,  crying  the  hour,  and 
the  kind  of  weather.  1845  D.  Jkrkold  St.  Giles  i,  The 
woman,  with  a  piercing  shriek,  called  the  watch;  but  the 
watch. .answered  not. 

12.  A  sentinel ;  also,  the  body  of  soldiers  consti- 
tuting the  guard  of  a  camp,  town,  gate  of  a  town, 
etc.  ?  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

X3. .  E,  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1205  Bot  er  t>ay  at-wappe  iie  mojt 
|«  wach  wyth-oute,  Hije  skelt  was  )je  askry  t>e  skewes  an- 
vnder,  X37S  Bakbouu  Bruce  ix,  375  Thai  herd  no  vachis 
spek  no  cry.  Ibid,  xvii.  481  Thai  set  gud  wachis  to  thar 
wall.  6' X380  Sir  P'criimb.  5185  pan  was  |?ar  non  of  al  l?e 
wacche  ^at  ys  herte  ne  by-gan  to  c.icche.  a  X400-50  l^ars 
Ale.v.  5215  Sone  t>e  wacchis  on  \f&  wallis  Jjam  wi5tly  ascryes, 
Qua  ^>ai  ware  &  of  quethen  &  quat  was  ^ar  errande.  c  x^^S 
v/vKJOVti  Cron.  IV.  Iv,  1177  (Wemy.ss),.-\nd  that  ^it  Brynnyus 
wonnyng  had  Had  nocht  the  guss  sic  craking  maid  That 
walknyt  the  wache  sodanely.  c  1500  Tiiree  Kings'  Sons  123 
The  ladies  and  gentilwomen.,were  not  wele  assured  when 
they  herd  the  belle  of  the  wacche,  for  the  comyng  of  the 
Turke.  X5oo-ao  Dunbar  Poems  xlii.  33  Langour  wes  weche 
vpoun  the  wall,  That  nevir  sleipit  hot  evir  wouke.  XS39 
BiBLK  (Cranmer)  Matt,  xxvii.  65  Pylate  sayde  vnto  them : 
Ye  haue  the  watch  (Gr.  ex*''*  tovaiuihiav^ ;  go  your  waye, 
make  it  as  sure  as  ye  can.  X598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  n. 
t.  19  It  is  also  his  [the  Sergeant's]  office  to  set  &  remoue  the 
watches.  i6ix  Bible  Matt,  xxviii.  11  Behold,  some  of  the 
watch  came  into  the  citie,  and  sliewed  vnto  the  chiefe  Priests 
all  the  things  that  were  done,  a  1670  Spalding  Troub. 
Chas.  I  (Bannatyne  Club)  II.  321  Sir  Johne  Hurry.. gois 
throw  the  marques  of  Montrois  watches,  saying,  he  wes  the 
lord  Gordoun'sman.  cxt'j*  Verncy Mein.  {1907)  II.  345 ihey 
told  me  they  were  the  watch  sent  to  stop  all  Passengers. 
X835  Scott  Betrothed  xx,  '  Guarine,'  be  added,  addressing 
bis  squire,  *  let  the  watch  be  posted,  and  do  thou  remain 
within  the  tent.'  1844  Talfourd  Atheu.  Captive  III.  iii, 
'Ihe  watch  presently  will  be  removed. 

13.  In  the  early  i8th  c,  the  designation  of  certain 
companies  of  irregular  troops  in  the  Highlands. 
Blctck  IVatchf  a  name  given  (from  the  dark-coloured 
tartan  wcJrn  by  them)  to  some  of  these  companies 
raised  d:  1729-30,  and  afterwards,  1739-40,  em- 
bodied as  the  42nd  Regiment,  which  still  retains 
the  name. 

1730  LovAT  in  W,  Fraser  Ckie/s  oj  Grant  (1883)  II.  380 
My  dear  Frank,  .is  not  to  stay  any  time  in  what  you  call 
the  IJlack  Watch.  I  think  it  is  a  right  name  to  us,  for  we 
are  represented  very  black  to  our  Generall.  x8a>  U.  Stewart 
Sk.  Highlanders  I.  223  This  corps,  which'!  has  been  so  well 
known  for  nearly  eighty  years  under  the  appellation  of  tlie 
42iid  Highland  Regiment,  .was  originally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Reicndan  Duy  or  Black  Watch,  This  was  an 
appellation  given  to  the  Independent  Companies  of  which 
Ihe  regiment  was  formed.  It  arose  from  the  colour  of  their 
dress.  X900  Lu.  Roberts  Dispatch  in  Daily  Neivs  10  May 
4/7  The  Black  Watch  distinguished  themselves  and  were 
very  skilfully  led.  1913  N.  Munro  New  Road  iii.  (1914)35 
The  Highland  Watches  were  considered  in  some  quarters 
dubious  servants  of  the  King. 
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14.  A  hill  serving  as  a  look-out  station.  Sc, 
(?  Ods.  exc.  in  local  names.) 

17..  Pennkcuik  lP'A:s.  (1815)  50  (E.  D.  D.)  Hills  are  van- 
ously  named. according  to theirinagnitude ;  as.  .Tor,  Watch, 
Rig.  1806  FoksvTH  Beauties  Scot.  III.  114  There  are  hills 
in  the  same  parish,  called  watches,  where  persons  sat  in 
order  to  give  noiice  on  the  first  approach  of  an  enemy. 

tl5.  Something  to  catch  the  eye,  a  bait  to  catch 
the  attention  of  a  hawk.   Ods. 

61450  B^.  Hanvkuig  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  293  And  thou  wolt 
take  a  goshawke,  let  his  wach  be  a  colvour;  and  yf  he  falle 
not  there  to,  put  a  rabbetL 
+  16.  A  signal.   Obs. 

1578  H.  WoTTON  CourtUe  ControzK  247  The  Englishe 
lordes  hauing  giuen  the  princesse  Virginia  a  watch  to  linger 
behinde  and  step  aside  [orig.  ayans  par  vn  signal  fait  €$• 
carter  tie  la  compagnie  la  Princesse  F.]. 
m.  Nautical  uses. 
17.  [Developed  from  sense  4.]  That  period  of 
time  for  which  each  of  the  divisions  of  a  ship's 
company  (called  'watches':  see  18)  alternately 
remains  on  deck  ;  usually  four  hours,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dog-watches  (see  Dog-watch), 
(One's)  watch  below,  off^  the  time  one  is  off  duty. 
To  be  off  the  watch  :  to  be  off  duty. 

1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  ii.  2  We  about 
the  first  watch  sayled  straight  towards  the  port  of  Carry. 
a  16x4  in  Capt.  J.  Smith  Hist.  Virginia  i.  Wks.  I.  340  When 
we  had  run  30.  leagues  we  had  40.  fadom,  then  70.  then  100. 
After  2.  or  3.  wat(,hes  more  we  were  in  24,  fadoms.  1634 
Brereton  Trav.  (Chctham  Soc.)  4  As  the  master  of  the 
ship  conceived  we  ran  seven  leagues  in  a  watch,  in  four 
hours.  1697  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3317/4  In  a  Watch  and  a  half 
.  .they  gained  so  much  of  us,  that  we  saw  no  probability  of 
coming  Up  witti  them.  1781  Cowper  Retiretn,  434  He  that 
on  the  mainmast  head  While  morning  kindles  with  a  windy 
red,  Begins  a  long  look-out  for  distant  land,  Nor  quits,  till 
ev'ning  watch,  his  giddy  stand.  1848  W.  A.  Ross  Yacht 
Voy.  Nortvay,  etc.  II.  256  The  sailors  who  were  below  and 
off  the  watch,  rose  as  we  entered.  1850  H.  Melville  li-hite 
Jacket  I.  xxi.  128  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  moriung  your 
watch-below  comes  round,  and  you  are  not  liable  to  duty 
until  noon.  1867  Smvth  Sailor's  Word-bk,  IVatc/t, .  .the 
word_  is  also  applied  to  the  lime  during  which  the  watch 
remains  on  deck,  usually  four  hours,  with  the  exception  of 
the  doi^-watches.  x898Kipling/'/(V//«  ^«/^i.  4, 1  counted  , 
seven  speeds  in  one  watch,  ranging  from  eight  knots  to 
seventeen.  1914  Clasgoiv  //erald  26  Aug.  8  The  master  was 
having  his  watch  off,  and  was  lying  down  amidships.  1 

b.  A  sailor's  turn  or  period  of  duty. 
X715  D«  Foe  Voy.  round  IVorld  (1840)  44  They  were  a 
part  of  the  men  whose  watch  it  was.  i8«  Ht.  Martineau 
Loom  -v  Lugger  i.  iii.  26  He  stood  as  ?air  a  chance  as  a 
brighter  man.. of  sustaining  his  six  hours'  watch  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  officer.  | 

trans/.  1908  Daily  Chron.  10  Apr.  1/5  This  afternoon  a  \ 
batch  of  telegraphists  due  on  duty  refused  to  attend.  The 
batch  then  on  duty  declared  that  they  would  go  out  on 
strike  when  their  watch  ended. 
18.  That  part,  usually  one  half,  of  the  officers 
and  crew,  who  together  attend  to  the  working  of  a 
vessel  during  a  *  watch  *  (see  17).  The  usual  two 
divisions,  port  (f  larboard)  and  starboard  watches^ 
are  sometimes  again  divided  into  two,  making  four 
in  all. 

i6a6  Capt.  J.  Smith  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  790  The  Cor.  i 
porall  is  to  see  to  the  setting  and  releeuing  the  watch.  \^xj 
—  SeaGratn.x\\\.t\  Watch  be  vigilant  to  keepe  your  berth 
to  windward.  1638  Dicbv  Voy.  Mediterr.  (Camden)  14  It 
was  all  that  both  the  watches  could  do  together  to  tacke 
about  the  sailes.  1699  T.  Allison  Voy.  Archangel  103  We 
set  our  Sprit'Sail  too,  but  all  the  Watch,  which  were  ten 
Men,  were  two  hours  in  getting  it  loose.  1743  Bulkelev 
&  Cummins  r^ty.  S.  Seas  8,  1  was  Officer  of  the  Watch  (tho' 
I  was  Gunner  of  the  Ship,  I  had  the  Charge  of  a  Watch 
during  the  whole  Voyage).  1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  \ 
(1780)  s. v..  To  set  the  Watch,  is  to  appoint  one  division  of 
the  crew  10  enter  upon  the  duty  of  the  watch  ;  as  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Hence  it  is  equivalent  to  mounting 
the  guard  in  the  army.  x8»o  Scoresby  Acc.  Arctic  Reg. 
II.  235  Each  watch  consists  of  two  boats'  crews.  1836 
Marryat  Midsh.  Easy  xxvi,  The  watch  was  called  as  .soon 
as  the  sails  were  trimmed.  1840  K.  H.  Dana  Bef.  Mast 
xiv.  33  Instead  of  having  a  watch  on  deck  and  a  watch 
l>elow,  as  at  sea,  all  hands  are  at  work  together.  1913  M, 
Roberts  Salt  of  Sea  vii.  181  '  Any  man  would  scorn  to  be 
Tyser's  sister's  son,'  said  the  starboard  watch.  Ibid.,  'The 
grub's  horrid,"  said  both  watches. 

b.  Watch  atul  watch^  the  arrangement  by  which 
the  two  halves  of  a  ship*s  crew  take  duty  alter- 
nately every  four  hours. 

1780  Mirror  No.  97  '  Business,'  cried  the  Captain,  *  is  not 
oratory  business  ?  and  why  cannot  they  set  to  it  watch  and 
watch,  as  we  do  at  sea?'  1813  Solthev  Nelson  I.  22  He 
was  stationed  iti  the  foretop  at  watch  and  watch.  1819  , 
Marryat  F.  Mildinay  xii.  They  were  either  mast-headed, 
or  put  watch  and  watch.  1850  H.  Melville  IVhite  yacket 
I.  xxi.  128  In  a  man-of-war  at  sea,  the  sailors  have  watch 
and  watch;  that  is,  through  every  twenty-four  hours  they 
are  on  and  off  duty  every  four  hours.  1867  Smyth  Sail(>r*s 
iVord'bk.,  IVatch  and  Watch,  the  arrangement  of  the  crew 
in  two  watches. 

transf.    1889  '  Mark  Twain  '  Yankee  at  Crt.  Arthur  xl,    ^ 
Well,  he  stood  walch-and-watch  with  me,  right   straight 
through,  for  three  days  and  nights,  till  the  child  was  out  of 
danger. 

rV.  A  timepiece. 
1 19.  An  alarm-clock,  or  an  alarum  attached  to 
a  clock.   Obs. 

'I  he  sen'ie  in  the  first  example  is  doubtful,  as  the  Latin    ' 
rendering  is  omitted ;  but  on  etymological  grounds  it  seems    1 
likely  that  the  sense  '  alarum  '  is  the  oldest  of  the  senses  of    ' 
this  branch.    With  the  form  wecche  in  quoL  1440  of.  zvecche^ 
Wetch  v.  itrans.)  to  awaken.  | 
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j       c  144a  Proinp.  Parv.  520/1  Wecche,  of  a  clokke.     154a  in 
i    Archxol.  Jml.  XVIII.  142  Item  oone  Clocke. , , Item  oone 

Larum  or  Watch  of  iron,  the  case  being  likewise  iron  gilt 

With  two  plumettes  of  led. 

20.  ta.  A  dial  or  clock-face;  the  circle  of 
figures  oil  a  dial.  Obs. 

1588  Grekne  Perimedes  G  2  b,  Restlesse  the  clocke  that 
chimes  hir  fast  a  sleepe.  Disquiet  thoughts  the  minits  of  her 
watch.  J5S3  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  v.  v.  52  For  now  hath  Time 
made  me  his  numbring  clocke  ;  My  Thoughts,  are  minutes ; 
and  with  Sighes  they  iarre,  Their  watches  on  vnto  mine 
eyes,  the  outward  Watch,  Whereto  my  linger,  like  a  Dialls 
point,  Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  teares.    167a 

,    in  Lostwdhiet Rec.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Viir.  Collect.  1901) 
I-  3 15  l^or  mending  the  clock  there,  and  for  making  a  watch 
or  dyall  uppon  the  tower  of  the  said  borough. 
b.  Tlie  going-part  of  a  clock.  ?  Obs. 

j  1696  \V.  Dekham  Artif.  Clock-ut.  i.  3  The  parts  of  a  Move, 
ment.  which  I  shall  consider,  are  the  Watch,  and  Clock. 
The  Watch-part  of  a  Movement  is  that  which  serveth  to 
the  measuring  the  hours.  In  which  the  first  thing  1  shall 
consider  is  the  Ballance.  1816  J.  S.mith  Panorama  Sci.  <■ 
Art  I.  376  The  profile  of  the  watch  or  going  part  of  a  clock 
is  shewn  by  fig.  i,  pi.  VI. 

21.  A  small  time-piece  with  a  spring-driven  move- 
ment, and  of  a  size  to  be  carried  in  the  jjocket. 

The  occasional  occurrence  of  the  term  pocket-match  (see 
quot.  1705  below)  suggests  that  the  word  was  sometimes 
applied  to  spring-driven  clocks  of  larger  size.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  c.  '  watches '  (from  the  context  clearly 
pocket  watches)  are  often  spwken  of  as  striking. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  hi.  i.  154  A  woman  that  is  like  a 
Germane  CloakCj  Still  a  repairing :  euer  out  of  frame.  And 
neuer  going  a  right,  being  a  Watch :  But  being  watcht, 
that  it  may  still  goe  right.  1590  R.  Harvey  Plain  Perc. 
24  Surrender  vp  thy  watch  though  it  were  gold.  1591 
Greene  Conny  Catching  hi.  E  2  b,  He  reported  his  freend 
had  lost  a  watch  of  golde  :  shewing  how  closely  his  freende 
wore  it  in  his  bosome.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  11.  i.  12  Looke, 
hee's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit,  By  and  by  it  will 
strike.  i6as  B.  Jonson  Staple  o/N.  i.  i,  (He  draivesfoorth 
his  watch,  and  sets  it  on  the  table.')  't  strikes  I  One,  two, 
Three,  foure,  fine,  six.  Inough,  inough,  deare  watch,  c  1633 
in  Verney  Mem  (1907)  I.  147  The  gold  watch  sett  with 
Turkies.  1651  Je».  Taylor  Holy  Dying  i.  §  3  (1676)  22 
While  he  told  the  sands  of  his  hour-glass,  or  the  throbs  and 
little  beatings  of  his  Watch.  16^  in  10th  Rep.  Hist.  M.SS. 
Comm.  App.^  i.  38  A  verie  prettie  vatche  of  an  agat,  with 
ane  case  of  silver,  c  1637  in  i'emey  Mem.  (1907)  11.  135  A 
plain  sillvor  woch.. .  I  have  it  merely  to  know  how  the  time  1 
goes  away.  i66z  J.  Davies  tr.  Olearius'  I'oy.  Ambass.  270  ' 
A  gilt  brass  Candlestick,  that  had  thirty  branches,  having 
a  striking  Watch  within  the  Body  of  it.  iMz  S.  P.  Acc. 
I.atitude-men  16  There  are  also  imperfect  Clocks  called 
Watches  that  do  not  strike,  but  onely  have  a  Dyall  with  a 
hand  turning  round.  1688  R.  Stapley  Diary  in  Sussex 
Archxol.  Colled.  II.  113  July  12th,  bought. .a  silver-cased 
watch,  wo>  cost  me  3  //. .  .This  watch  shewes  y«  hour  of  y»  [ 
day,  y«  day  of  ye  month,  ye  months  of  y«  year,  ye  age  of  y« 
moon,  and  y«  ebbing  and  flowing  of  y«  w.iter ;  and  will  ' 
goe  30  hours  with  once  winding  upi  1705  Hickeringill 
Priest^r.  IV.  (1721)  210  Pocket  your  Watch,  and- Watch 
your  Pockets.  1705  W.  Defham  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men 
(Camden)  317  Whether  the  vacuum  affected  the  going 
of  a  pocket-watch.  i7o«  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Watch, ..s. 
Pocket-clock  for  the  measuring  of 'J'ime.  X751  F.  Coventry 
Pompey  the  Little  I.  iv.  37  Lady  Tempest,  looking  at  her 
Watch,  declared  it  was  time  to  lie  going.  1784  Johnson 
Let.  toSastres  21  Aug.,  Dictionaries  are  like  watches,  the 
worst  is  better  than  none,  and  the  best  cannot  be  expected 
to  go  quite  true.  1837  Hebert  Engin.  n  Mech.  Encycl.  I. 
683  The_  essential  difference  between  clocks  and  watches 
consists  in  the  nature  of  the  regulator  employed  ;  which  in 
clocks  is  the  pendulum,  and  in  watches  the  balance  wheel. 
1840  Dickens  OldC.  Shop  xlvi.  The  doctor,  .drew  out  his 
watch,  and  felt  her  pulse.  1879  Thomson  &  Tait  Nat.  Phil. 
1. 1.  §  4r^  A  Clock  is  primarily  an  instrument  which,  by  means 
of  a  train  of  wheels,  records  the  number  of  vibrations  exe. 
cuted  by  a  pendulum :  a  Chronometer  or  Watch  performs 
the  same  duty  for  the  oscillations  of  a  flat  spiral  spring. 

b.  Applied  to  a  pocket   time-piece   regulated 
otherwise  than  by  a  balance-wheel  and  hair-spring. 
1S66  in  Birch  Hist.  Royal  Soc.  (1756)  II.  83  April  18.  Mr. 
Hooke  produced  a  new  kind  of  watch,  the  motion  of  which 
was  regulated  by  a  load-sione,  the  balance  of  it  being  a  rod 
of  steel.     1667  Sprat  Hist.  Royal  Soc.  247  Several  new 
kinds  of  Pendulum  Watches  for  the  Pocket,  wherein  the 
motion  is  regulated,  by  Springs,  or  Weights,  or  Loadstones, 
or  Flies  moving  very  exactly  regular.     i6g6  W.  Derham 
Artif.  Clock-m.  viii.  98  Of  the  Invention  of  those  Pocket- 
Watches,  commonly  called  Pendulum  Watches. 
O.  A  chronometer  as  used  on  board  ship. 
1778  R.  Waddington  Sea  OJ^cer's  Comp.  7  Suppose  the 
alt.  of  the  .sun  taken  at  8h.  12' A.M.  by  the  watch.     1704 
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nometers  gave  the  longitude  of  the  north  end  of  Prince's 
island  7°. ..The  same  watch  makes  the  N.W.  point  of  St. 
Thomas  in  6°  31',  [etc]. 

d.  twnce-use.  A  mechanism  with  rotating  hands 
or  pointers  which  move  at  any  fixed  ratio  of  speed. 

i88a  MlNcHlN  Unipl.  Kinem.  <)sAB  and  AC  may  then 
be  simply  two  hands  of  a  *  Watch  whose  mechanism  is  at 
A,  such  that  the  angle  turned  through  by  the  hand  AC  a 
always  three  times  the  angle  turned  through  by  the  hand. 

22.  A  trial-piece  of  glass,  pottery,  copper,  etc. 
put  in  a  furnace  and  taken  ontag.-iin,  to  enable  the 
workman  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  heating  and  the 
condition  of  the  material  operated  on. 

[App.  a  mistranslation  of  F.  monire,  in  this  application 
used  in  the  sense  of  show-piece  (from  montrer  to  show),  but 
commonly  meaning  a  watch  (timepiece).) 

ifio6  Peacham  Art  of  Drawing  69  Lay  with  every  bed  of 
your  wrought  and  drawn  glass  one  of  the  said  pieces,  which 
are  called  watches.  1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  330  A  small 
proof  of  copper,  of  the  form  of  a  watch-case,  and  therefore 
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called  montre,  is  taken  out  from  time  to  time.  Ibid.  1016 
Pyrometric  balls  of  red  clay,  .are  employed  in  the  English 
potteries  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  glaze  kilns... 
The  glazer  provides  himself  at  each  round  with  a  stock  of 
these  ball  watches. 
23.   U.S.  (See  quot.) 

1891  Century  Diet.,  IVatch  9.  pi.  A  name  of  the  trumpet, 
leaf,  Sarracenia  Jlava,  probably  alluding  to  the  resem- 
blance of  the  flowers  to  watches. 

fV.  24.  Cant.  His,  her,  my  waUk:  =  nimsAi, 
herself,  myself.  Obs. 

c  1530  Copland  Hye  Wa^  Spyttel  Hous  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 

IV.  69  The  patryng  coue  in  the  darkman  cace  Docked  the 

dell  for  a  coper  meke.  His  watch  shall  feng  a  prounces 

j    nobchete.     1567  HARMANCa7'^rt/(i869)  61  Thys  harlot. .had 

an  vpright  man  or  two  alwayes  attendinge  on  her  watche 

I    (whyche  is  on  her  parson).     Ibid.  86  That  is  beneshyp  to 

our  watche.     i6ia  Dekker  O  per  se  O  O  ih,  \  met  a  Dell, 

'  viewde  her  well,  she  was  benship  to  my  watch. 

VI.  25.  dial.  =  Wake  j(5.h  6. 

1892  Pictorial  World  ^-^  Apr.  733/2  They  are  feeding  in 
one  of  the  little  pieces  of  open  water— 'watches  '  they  are 
called— where  the  springs  are  strong,  and  the  fowl  keep  the 
water  moving. 

I        VII.  attnb.  and  Comb. 

26.  simple  attrib.    (sense   21),   as    watch-back, 

\    -i^ar;v/ (Bakrel  5  b),   bow  (sb.l   11  s.) ,  cock  {%hy 

I     j6),  -dial  (sb.l  ^^_  .j-^^^  -holder,  -key  (also  attrib}), 

-movement  (3  b),  pendant   (sb.    11),  pendulum. 

I    wire,  pillar  (sb.  8). 

1894  A.  H.  Church  J.  Wedgwood  x.  76  •Watch-backs,. . 
for  which  Wedgwood  employed  with  success  bis  beautiful 
jasper  paste.  1858  Sill  mokds  £)/<■/.  7"rarff,  "Watch-barrel. 
1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  ^  Clockm.  ^i^* Watch  Bcw,  the 
,  round  ring  of  a  watch  case  to  which  the  guard  is  attached. 
1899  —  Uld  Clocks  *  Watches  346  'Watch  Cocks.  The 
first  of  the  cocks  or  brackets  used  to  support  one  end  of  the 
;  balance  staff  were  probably  quite  plain.  1875  Knight  Wc/. 
Mec/l.  S.V.,  "Watch-dials  are  usually  made  of  thin  sheet 
copper  (etc.).  1899  F.  J.  Britten  Old  Clocks  *  Watches 
J20  Decoration  in  enamel  is  sometimes  to  be  found  on  watch 
dials.. produced  during  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  1893  Scribner's  Mag.  June  725/1  He  felt  for  his 
matches  and  struck  one  to  look  at  his  *watch-face.  1915 
Kipling  Diversity  of  Creatures  (1917)  410  Your  watch  also 
lis]  in  the  coralline  "watch-holder.  1773  Pennsylv.  Gaz, 
16  June,  Suppl.  2/2  [Advt.)  Steel  and  brass  *watch  keys. 
1840  Hoon  Up  Rhine  no  A ..  watch-key  in  the  shape  of  a 
pistol.  1713  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6189/4  *Watch  Key-maker. 
*79S  J.  AiKiN  Manchester  3J1  They  make  "watch-move- 
ments. 1884  F.  I.  Britten  Watch  fy  Clockm.  284  Watch 
Movement,  the  plates  with  the  wheels  and  pinions  compos- 
ing the  train.  Ibid.  285  *Watch  Pendant,  the  liltle  neck 
of  metal  connecting  the  bow  to  the  band  of  a  watch  case. 
1840  NoAD  Electricity  (ed.  3)  65  The  finest  flattened  steel, 
sold  at  the  watchmakers'  tool  shops,  under  the  name  of 
*watch  pendu!um-wire._  1899  F.  J.  Britten  Old  Clocks  <5- 
Watches  348  *Watch  Pillars . .  are  now  universally  made  of 
a  plain  cylindrical  form. 

27.  Special  comb.  :  watch-alarm  (see  quot.)  ; 
watoh-baU,  a  ball  of  clay  used  to  test  the  tem- 
perature of  a  glaze  kiln  (see  sense  2  2   above) ; 
•)■  watoh-birth     twnce-wd,,     1  a     literary    work 
brought  to  birth   by    watching ;    watoh-boat,   a 
boat  on  patrol  tluty  ;  watch  bracelet,  a  bracelet 
fitted    with    a  small   watch ;    watoh-oandle,  a 
candle    used     for     night-watching,     a    watching 
candle;  watch  cap  (seeijuot.) ;  watoh-eare  U.S., 
watchful  care  ;  watch-chain,  a  metal  chain  used 
as  a  watcli-guard ;  watch-cloak,  -ooat,  a  thick, 
heavy  cloak  or  coat  worn  by  seamen,  soldiers,  or 
watchmen  when  on  duty  in  bad  weather ;  f  wateh- 
oobbler,  ?  a  mender  of  watches ;  watch  commit- 
tee, the  committee  of  a  borough  council  which 
deals  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  policing 
and  public  lighting  of  the  borough  ;  watch-fire,  a 
fire  maintained  during  the  night  as  a  signal,  or  for 
the  use  of  a  sentinel,  party  or  person  on  watch  ; 
watoh-free  a.,  free  from  the  duty  of  watching  or 
keeping  guard;    fwatoh    Oeorge,    ?a    George 
(George  3)  in  the  form  of  a  watch  ;  watch-guard, 
a  chain,  cord,  ribbon,  or  the  like  used  to  secure  a 
watch  when  it  is  worn  on  the  person  ;  watoh-gun, 
f  (a)  a  spring  gun  used  as  a  guard  against  ties- 
passers;  (^)  jV'aa/.  (see  quot.1815) ;  watch  hand, 
each   of  the   hands   of  a  watch  ;  also  attrib.   in 
watch-hand  rotation,  rotation  from   left  to  right 
like  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  ;  watch-header 
U.S.,  the  officer  in  chnrge  of  a  watch ;  watch  hill 
(see  quot.  1895)  ;  watch-hook,  a  hook  for  fasten- 
ing a  watch  to  the  dress  ;  t  watch  hour,  the  hour 
for  sounding  the  watch  ;  watch  jeweller,  a  work- 
man  who  fits  the  jewels  in  the   pivot-holes  of 
watches;   watoh-jobber,  a  mender  of  watches, 
esp.  as  a  watchmaker's  employe ;  watch-keeper, 
one  who  keeps  watch  or  serves  as  a  member  of  a 
watch  on  board  ship ;  an  officer  in  charge  of  a  watch ; 
+  watch-knoll  {-know)  Sc.  =  sense  14;  cf.  watch- 
hill;  watehlamp,an  apparatus  for  illuminating  Ihe 
face  of  a  watch  at  night ;  watoh-lining  =  watch- 
paper;  +  watoh-mail,  -meal  Sc,  'a duty  imposed 
for  maintaining  a  garrison  '  (Jam.) ;  watch  mark 
Naut.,  a  mark  worn  on  the  sleeve,  indicating  the 
watch  to  which   the   wearer   belongs ;   t  watoh- 
maater  (see  quot.)  j  watch-mastiff,  a  mastiff  kept 
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as  a  watch  dog ;  watch-mate,  a  fellow-member 
of  a  ship's  watch ;  f  watch-meal  (see  watch-mail') ; 
+  watch  money,  a  sum  of  money  paid  for  watch- 
ing; watch-nick  vseequot.) ;  watch-night,  origi- 
nally a  rehgious  scnice  extending  over  midnight 
held  monthly  by  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  in  later  use 
a  service  held  t^by  Methodists  and  others)  on  New 
Year's  eve,  lasting  until  midnight ;  also,  the  night 
upon  which  the  service  is  held  ;  watch-officer,  an 
officer  who  takes  his  turn  as  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  watch;  watch-oil, a  highly  refined  lubricating 
oil  used  for  watches  and  clocks ;  watch-paper,  a 
disc  of  paper,  silk,  or  other  material,  inscribed  or 
painted  with  an  ornamental  design,  a  picture, 
rhyme,  or  other  device,  inserted  as  a  lining  or  pad 
in  the  outy  case  of  an  old-fnshioned  watch  ; 
watch-part  =  watch  train  ;  watch-peal,  a  warn- 
ing peal  (of  a  bell) ;  watch-peel  (see  Peel  sb^  4) ; 
watch-pocket,  a  small  pocket  in  a  garment  for 
carrying  a  watch  ;  also,  a  pocket  or  pouch  at  the 
head  of  a  bed,  to  hold  a  person's  watch  at  night ; 
watch  point,  a  watching  station  ;  watch  pole, 
a  watchman's  pole  or  staff;  watch-post  AliL^  a 
position  at  which  a  body  of  soldiers,  a  sentinel  or 
watchman,  is  stationed  on  watch  ;  also,  a  body  of 
guards ;  w^atch  rate,  a  rate  levied  by  a  municipal 
borough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  watching ; 
watch-riband,  a  watch-guard  in  the  form  of  a 
riband  ;  watch  round  ~  KouxD  sb}^  14  ;  watch- 
seal  =  Seal  sb,^  3  f ;  watch-setting  Mil.^  the 
posting  of  the  watch;  watch-spring,  the  main- 
spring of  a  watch ;  also  (without  article)  as 
a  material ;  also  attrib. ;  watch-stand,  t  («)  a 
look-out  position  for  a  sentinel  or  watchman ; 
{b)  a  small  case  or  stand  in  or  upon  which  a  watch 
may  be  placedso  that  its  face  maybe  seen ;  -f-w^atch- 
fitar  •«:  Guard  sb,  12  ;  watch-string,  a  watch- 
guard  of  cord ;  watch-tackle  Nattt.,  a  Tackle 
{sb.  3)  by  means  of  wliich  the  watch  can  perform 
various  operations  without  the  help  of  additional 
men ;  watch  train,  the  set  of  wheels  and  pinions 
which  drive  the  hands  of  a  clock,  as  distinguished 
from  the  striking  train  ;  watch- wheel,  the  balance 
wheel  o'f  the  *  watch-work  *  of  a  clock ;  also  Comb. ; 
watch- woman,  {a)  a  woman  wlio  '  watches '  in 
a  sick  room  or  attends  a  sick  person ;  {b)  a  woman 
who  performs  the  duties  of  a  night  watchman  ; 
{c)  a  woman  who  keeps  vigil  {nonce-use)\  -^watch- 
wright,  a  watchmaker.  Also  Watch-bell, 
Watch-bill,  Watch-box,  Watch-case,  Watch- 
clock,  Watch-dog,  Watch-glass,  etc. 

187s  Knight  Diet,  Mech.,  *lVatc1ualarmy  an  instrument 
with  going  works  to  sound  an  alarm  at  a  specified  period. 
1839  IJrk  Did.  Arts  1016  The  *watch.balls  of  these  first 
rounds  have  generally  not  so  deep  a  colour  as  if  they  were 
tried  la  a  furnace  three  or  four  months  old.  1606  Sylves- 
ter Dh  Barias  IX.  \v.  Mngtiif,  1197  Th'  eternall  *Watch- 
birthsof  thy  [fc.  Solomon's]  sacred  Wit  [/.^.  his  three  books: 
Fr.  De  ton  diuin  esprit  les  veilles  eternelles\.  1789  T.  An- 
Bt'BY  Trav.  Amer.  I.  303  We  are  now  within  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and  their  *watch-boats  are  continually  rowing  about. 
189a  C.  R.  B.  Barrett  Essex  iii.  50  The  Henrietta  [pin- 
nace] was  at  that  time  [c  1664]  acting  as  watch-boat,  and 
there  are  many  references  to  its  '  staying '  boats  tliat  had 
used  trawls.  1910  Times  13  Oct.  14/3  He  was  hailed  by  an 
Icelandic  watchboat.  The  watchboat  interrupted  their 
fishing,  and  finally  steamed  alongside.  2896  Godey^s  Mag;. 
Apr.  449/1  The  *watch  bracelet,  with  its  setting  of  sub- 
stantial leather,  is  a  convenient  adjunct  to  the  cycler.  x6oi 
Holland  PUnp'  xvi.  xxxvii.  I.  485  Rushes,  .the  pith  where- 
of, .maketh  wieke  for  *  watch-candles,  and  funerall  lights. 
1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  i.  iv.  §  6  For  were  it  not  better  for 
a  man  in  a  faire  roome,  to  set  vp  one  great  light,.. than  to 
goe  about  with  a  small  watch  candle  into  euerie  corner  ? 
ax7xx  Y^¥M  Anodynes  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  421  As  in  the 
Night  1  restless  lie,  I  the  Watch-Candle  keep  in  Eye.  191X 
Webster,  *\Vatch  cafi,  a  knitted  close-fitting  navy  blue  cap 
worn  by  enlisted  men  in  the  United  .States  navy  in  cold  or 
storm.  X896  Paterson  Mag.  (U.S.)  VI.  253/1  Tiie  years  of 
*watch-carc  which  she  had  given  to  the  child  left  in  her 
charge.  X908  D.  S.  Mackay  Relig.  of  Threshold  i.  27  The 
faith  of  this  man  lays  hold  of  God  s  watch-care  in  these  two 
extremes  of  the  day.  1739  Act  12  Geo,  I/^  c.  26  §  13  For 
assaying.  .Gold  Hooks  for  *Watch  Chains,  ten  Pence  apiece. 
X796  Mme.  D'Arblav  Camilla  I.  249  Sir  Sedley  smiled,  and 
played  with  his  watch  chain.  1837  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Pari. 
Sk.,  The.,  immensely  long  waistcoat,  and  silver  watch-chain 
dangling  below  it,  1814  Scott  Diary  18  Aug.  in  Lockhart 
(1837)  III.  vl  207  Duff  and  I  sit  upon  deck,  like  two  great 
bears,  wrapt  in  "watch-cloaks.  1825  —  Betrothed  x'w.  En- 
veloping himself  in  his  long  chappe,  or  military  watch-cloak, 
he  Ithe  Norman  soldier]  withdrew.  ?  X704  in  Alice  M.  Earle 
Two  Cent.  Costume  Amer.  (1903)  II.  407  A  White  Cape- 
cloth  *Watch-coaL  J719  De  Foe  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  135 
There  were  also  several  thick  Watch-Coats  of  the  Seamens, 
..but  they  were  too  hot  to  wear.  1817  E.  MACKENztE  New- 
castle  n.  726  Each  watchman  is  provided  with  a  warm 
watch-coat,  a  lanthornj  a  rattle.  1848  Dickens  Dombey 
xlviii.  The  Captain,  .laid  her  down,  and  covered  her  with 
a  great  watch-coat.  17^  Toldervy  Hist.  2  Orphans  I.  177 
*  I'll  warrant  ye  fsaid  a  shrewd  lawyer,  though  not  Foxer) 
this  Roebuck  left  his  colours  for  no  good.'  'Good!  ha,' 
cried  a  great  greasy  *watch-cobler,  '  'tis  my  belief  that  he 
was  reduced  for  cowardice.'  1835  Act  5  .5-  6  IVill.  /K, 
c.  76  5  76  The  Council  ..  shall  ..  appoint ..  a  sufficient 
Number    of    their    own    Body,  wlio,  together    with    the 


Mayor  . .  shall  be  and  be  called  the  *Watch  Committee 
for  such  Borough.  1884  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII.  28/1  The 
mayor.. is  ejc  o^cio  a  magistrate  for  the  borough  and  a 
member  of  the  watch  committee.  1801  Scott  Cle>ifinlits 
xxxix,  And  by  the  *watch-fire's  glimmering  light,,  .was  seen 
An  huntress  maid.  X814  Byron  CVr5a/>  i.ii.  Such  were  the 
notes  that  from  the  Pirate's  isle  Around  the  kindling  watch- 
fire  rang  the  while.  1867  Lady  HKRBtRT  Cradle  L.  viii. 
215  Watch-fires  were  lit  round  the  encampment.  1581  Sty- 
WARD  Martial  Discipl.  1.  30  The  which,  .except  in  creat 
extremitie  shall  be  *watch  free.  16x4  in  ArchxologiayJlJW, 
350  Item  a  *watche  George.  X834  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Steam 
Jixcitrs.,  Miss  Emily  Taunton  was  making  a  "watch- 
guard.  X839  —  TVzV-^/e-^^yii,  The  dark-complexioned  men  who 
wear  large  rings  and  heavy  watch-guards.  1768  Anr^.  Reg. 
106  A  maid -servant  at  Paddington  was  accidentally  shot  by  a 
*watch  gun,  which  was  usually  set  by  the  family  as  a  defence 
against  rogues.  1772  Regvl.  H,  M.  Se>-vice  at  Sea  9  Cap- 
tains are  forbid  to  fire  the  Watch-Gun  in  any  Port,  .unless 
there  be  at  least  Five  of  H.M.  Ships  in  Company.  X798 
Nelson  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  III.  132  The  Marquis  fired 
a  shot  from  his  morning-gun  into  the  Town...l  fire  no 
watch-gun.  1815  P'alconer's  Diet.  Marine  (ed.  Burney), 
Watch-Gun^  the  gun  which  is  fired  on  board  ships  of  war 
at  the  setting  of  the  watch  in  the  evening,  and  relieving  it 
in  the  morning.  X'j'}'^  Pennsylv,  Gaz.  16  June,  Suppl.  2/2 
(Advt.]  Clock  and  *watch  hands.  X882  Minchin  Unipl. 
Kinent.  36  An  observer,  .sees,  .every  point  in  the  body  rotated 
about  him  in  a  sense  opposite  to  that  of  watch-hand  rotation. 
Ibid.  222.  1887  Goode  P'isheries  f>f  U.S.  V,  ii.  229  (Cent.) 
The  divisions  of  the  crew  are  known  as  the  starboard  and 
larboard  watches,  commanded  respectively  by  the  first  and 
second  mates  or  the  second  and  third  mates,  who  are  known 
as  "watch-headers.  1560  in  J.  Scott  Berwick-upon'Tiveed 
(1888)  448  Any  man  that  cometh  to  the  *watch  hill  and  is 
by  the  officers  to  watch.  1895  Lakeland  Gloss.  Suppl., 
IVatch  Hill,  the  hill  from  which  the  outlook  was  kept 
against  border  freebooters ;  hence  now  frequent  as  Border 
place-name.  1698  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3376/4  A  Diamond 
*Watch-Hook.  .was  lost  the  17th  instant.  C1500  Medwall 
Nature  (Brandl)  43  Who  taught  the  cok  hys  *watche  howres 
to  obserue.  18)34  ^'  J*  Bhitten  ll'atch  ^  Clockm.  102 
*Watch  jewellers  use  a  glass  with  double  lenses  half  an  inch 
in  diameter-  189S  Daily  Chron.  28  Aug.  8/4  "Watch  Jobber 
(Really  good)  wanted.  1900  F.  T.  liuu.EN  With  Christ  at 
Sea  XI.  210  The  second  mate.. combined  in  himself  the 
various  offices  of  bosun,  sailmaker,  and  *watchkeeper.  1920 
Times  Lit,  Suppl.  13  May  298/4  He  exchanged  his  duties  as 
a  watch-keeper  in  an  ironclad  for  service  in  the  Cockatrice. 
X645  in  J,  Wilson  Aivtals  of  iiaivick  (1850!  65  [A  burgess 
charged  with  not  being  present  at  the  riding  of  the  common] 
confessit  he  was  at  the  *  Watch-Know.  [TheyJ  assoilzied  him 
ofthepenaltyand  fine.  1823  J.  Badcock /?.?;;/.  AmusL-m.  203 
Contrivance  for  a*  Watch  Lamp,  .which  will  show  the  Hour 
of  the  Night,  without  trouble  to  a  person  lying  in  bed.  1857 
Dickens  Dorrit  i,  xxx,  An  old  silk  *watch-lining,  worked 
with  beads  !  1710  Fountainhai-L  /^fc/.r.  (1761)  1 1. 552  Others 
more  probably  conjecture  from  its  name  given  to  it  by 
Skeen,Z'(7«  Pension,  .of  the  *watch-meal  of  Kilpatrick,  that 
it  was  for  the  sustenance  of  the  garrison  of  Dumbarton. 
Ibid.^  When  this  *watch-inail  was  constitute,  i860  Stuart 
Seama7t'sCatech.{,\Z6-2)Z^  It  is  nowa  general  rule  through- 
out the  navy  to  have  '  *watch  marks'  on  the  sleeve  of  the 
frock.  1585  HiGiNs  Junius''  Nomencl.  479/2  Tesserarius^ 
.  .the  *watchmaister,  or  the  sargeant  that  giueth  the  charge 
or  watchword  to  the  souldiers.  X778W.  Pearce  //aunts  of 
Shakespeare  13  Or  drowsy  *watch-mastiff  that  bays  the 
sharp  wind.  1631  L.  Fox  N.'fK  Fox  (1635)  174  That  no 
man  shall. .make  any  doubt  thereof,  eyther.  .at  his  Messe 
or  to  his  *Watch-mate.  1840  R.  H.  Dana  Bef.  Mast  xvi, 
About  midnight  we  were  waked  up  by  our  two  watch-mates. 
1898  F.  T.  Bui-LEN  Cruise  0/  '  Cachalot*  xiv.  162  All  my 
watchmates  were,  .waiting  to  be  taken  on  board  again.  1628 
Toke  (Kent)  Estate  Ace.  (MS.)  fol.  125  *Watch  money. 
^1750  in  W.  Alexander  Notes  ^  Sk.  18th  Cent.  {iZjj)  66 
There  is  paid  in  black  mail  or  watch  money,  openly,  or 
privately,  ;^ 5000.  1897  P.  Warung  Tales  Old  Regime  122 
Bunt.,  owned  a*  watch-nick — a  tiny  saw  filed  out  of  thetem- 

Eered  steel  of  a  watch-spring.  1742  Wesley  J?-nl.  g  Apr.,  We 
ad  the  first  *watch-night  in  London.  We  commonly  choose 
for  this  Solemn  Service  the  Friday  night  nearest  the  full 
moon.  1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  70/2  A  methodist,  she  always 
goes  to  their  chapel  on  New  Vear's-eve— or  the  'Watch 
Night ',  as  they  call  it.  X883  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  10  July  lo/i 
A  man.. was  charged  with. -annoying  the  Salvation  Army 
at  a  'watch-night'  service.  X898  Kipling  Phet  in  Being 
ii.  29  On  a  third-class  cruiser,  he  [the  Sub]  is  a  *watch- 
officer.  1870  Preece  Telegraphy  2 4,g  Only  good  *  watch-oil 
should  be  employed.  1777  in  /Vi//.  Trans.  LXVII.  335  A 
*watch-paper . .  on  which  there  are  some  very  fine  hair  strokes 
of  a  graver.  x8i8  Hazlitt  Eng,  I^oets  vii.  (1870)  170  Nor 
did  he  cut  out  poetry  as  we  cut  out  watch-papers.  1858 
O.  W.  Holmes  Autocrat  ix.  (1903)  208  He.. opened  the 
watch,  and  handed  me  the  loose  outside  case  without  a  word. 
— The  watch-paper  had  been  pink  once... Two  little  birds, 
a  flower  [elc.J.  X908  [Miss  E.  P"o\vler]  Betw.  Trent  ^  An- 
cholme  21  He  wrote  minutely  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  on  watch-papers.  X696  SV.  DIv.rham]  Art//.  Clock-m. 
i.3  The  *  Watch-part  of  a  Movement  is  that  which  serveth 
to  the  measuring  the  hours.  1656  Heylin  Srtrv.  Fi'ance  12 
The  Protestants,  of  this  liell  (rung  at  the  procession  of  the 
host] . .  use  it  as  a  warning  or  *watch-peal  to  avoid  that  street 
through  which  they  hear  it  coming.  1882  A.  Geikie  Geol, 
Sk.  \.  7  *Watch-peels,  castles,  and  towers.  1837  Dickens 
Pickw.  xxxvii,  Consulting  a  copper  liine-piece  which  dwelt  ' 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  *watch. pocket,  and  was  raised  to 
the  surface  by  means  of  a  black  string.  1845  U.  Jerrold  ! 
St,  Giles  xx'i,  [The]  pistols.. he  attempted  to  place  in  the  ] 
watch-pocket  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  1893  J.  Watson  Con/,  j 
Poacher  167  When  a  constable,  then  a  second,  and  a  third,  i 
were  all  tearing  down  upon  me  from  *watch  points,  where 
they  had  been  in  hiding.  1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  358  P  i  ! 
A  Gentleman  that  has  several  Wounds  in  the  Head  by 
*Watch  Poles.  185a  Grote  Greece  ii.  Ixxii.  IX.  298  The  1 
occupation  of  /Eolis  by  the  ].acedaenionian  general  was  a  ' 
sort  of  *watch.post.  X887  Bowen  Mneid  in.  238  Signal 
Misenus  gives  from  his  watch-post  set  on  the  steep.  x888 
E.  Gerard  Land  beyond  P'orest  II.  xxxviii.  144  On  the 
extreme  frontier  of  Transylvania,  however,  he  left  behind 
him  a  portion  of  his  army,  to  serve  as  watch-post.  1835 
Act  5  «i  6  lym.  /F,  c.  76  §  92  Provided  that  in  every  Case 


in  which  before  the  passing  this  Act  any  Rate  might  be 
levied  in  any  Borough,  .for  the  Purpose  of  watching,  .it 
shall  be  lawful  for  tlie  Council  of  such  Borough  to  levy  a 
*Watch  Rate,  i860  Smilks^V^Z/^//*  114  Flaxman.  .wason 
one  occasion  selected  by  the  ratepayers  to  collect  the  watch- 
rate  for  the  parish  of  St.  Anne.  X834  Marryat /'.  ^V////*/iriii, 
U'he  captain  gave  a  youngster  five  dozen  the  other  day  for 
wearing  a  scarlet  *  watch- riband.  1828-43  Tvti.eb  /list. 
Scot.  (1864)  1. 133  Spalding.. determined,  on  the  night  when 
it  was  his  turn  to  take  his  part  in  the  *watch  rounds,  to 
assist  the  enemy  in  an  escalade.  1798  Sophia  'Lv.v-Canterb. 
7".,  i'oung  Lady's  T.  II.  151  Tlie  *watch-seals.  .of  the 
Marquis.  1840  Cari.yle  Heroes  v.  (1841)  293  He  does  not 
'  engrave  Truth  on  his  watcii-seal '.  i8ix  lieguL  <y  Orders 
Army  loi  After  which  no  Trumpet  is  to  sound,  or  Drum  to 
beat,  in  the  Garrison,  except  at  *Watch-setting  and  Tattoo. 
1844  Ibid.  259  'J'he  Trumpet  is  to  sound  for  Watch-setting, 
and  the  Tattoo  is  to  beat  at  Eight  o'clock.  1920  Daily  Tel, 
ei  Mar.  10/7  The  ceremony  of  playing  '  Retreat '  on  watch- 
setting  is  observed  all  over  the  Empire  wherever  an  infantry 
battalion  is  quartered.  1760  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  820,  I  cut 
off  several  slips  from  different  leaves,  each  of  which  fplaced 
between  two  bits  of  'watch-spring.  i8is  J-  Smith  Patio- 
rama  Sci.  <5'  Art  II.  375  'Miin  plates. .rolled  up  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  watch-spring.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  Hv,  The  fat 
boy  returned,  slumbering  as  peaceably  in  his  dickey,  over 
the  stones,  as  if  it  had  been  a  down  bed  on  watch-springs. 
1843  Holtzapffel  TurniiigX.  250  Watcli  springs  are  liam- 
meied  out  of  round  steel  wire  of  suitable  diameter,  until 
they  fill  the  gage  for  width.  X897  Daily  News  i  June  7/4 
The  watch-spring  steel  is  manufactured  at  Sheffield.  1610 
Healev  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  lu.  xii.  121  In  time  of  warre, 
or  suspition,  the  watchmen  placed  bundels  of  drye  small 
sticks,  vpon  their  high  *watch-staiids  [L.  7«  editis  speculis\. 
1858  S[MMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Watch-stand,  a  mantel-piece 
or  toilet  rest  or  support  for  a  watch.  1588  As,hlev 
Wagena?-^s  Mariners  Mirr.  B  2  b,  If  the  said  "watch  stars 
stand  South  southwest.  [Cf.  supra,  *  those  Guardes  or 
watches  of  Vrsa  miftor\}  1773  Pennsylv.  6^.72.  ^6  June, 
Suppl.  2/2  [Advt.]  Silver  and  steel  watch  chains, .  .silk 
*watch  strings.  1789  Trijler  No.  xxxiii.  427  A  gentleman 
of  the  present  age  has  .seldom  more  taste  than  he  can 
.  -lavish  away  in  the  choice  of  a  watch-string.  X840  R.  H. 
D.ANA  Bef.  Mast  xxv,  By.. clapping  *watch-tackles  upon 
all  the  sheets  and  halyards,  we  managed  to  hold  our  own. 
1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  299/1  The  one.. gives  motion  to  the 
train  of  wheels  called  the  going  or  *watch  train  ;  the  other 
to  the  striking  train  of  wheels.  1894  F.  J.  Britten  Former 
Watch  ^  Clockm.  210  Tlie  'going'  or  watch  '  train,  that 
drives  the  hands.  1568  Ludlow  Churchiv.  Ace.  (Camden) 
132  For  the  meiidinge  of  the  staye  of  the  *'wache  while.,  jd, 
1569  Ibid.  136  For  the  mending  of  the  watchwhele  of  the 
clock.  x688  Holme  ^rwoKrj/ III.  362/1  The  Second, ,  is  termed 
the  Ballance  Wheel  of  a  Clock... Some  call  it  the  Wauch 
Wheel,  or  Motion  Wheel.  1813  Examiner  5  Apr.  219/1  R. 
Payne, ..watch-wheel-niaker.  X638  G.  Daniel  Eclog  i.  170 
Thy  verse  may  creepe  To  Chlmncyes,  or  *watch-women  till 
they  sleepe.  1829  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  IV.  96  The 
mischievous  fondness  of  her  nearest  relations  has  since  re- 
moved this  faithful  watchwoman  [female  attendant].  1836 
LoNGF,  Life{x?>cj\)  I.  245  At  Brunnen  there  is  no  watchman, 
but  a  watchwoman.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  ^  Selv.  75  The 
■*Watch-wrights  craft  being  not  only  the  Ape  of  Nature,  but 
the  very  'I'ool,  still  in  her  hand. 

Watch  (w9tj),z^.  Pa.t.  and  pa.  pple,  watched 
(wgtjt).  Forms :  i  Northumb.  weecca  (■woseca), 
pa,  t.  -wsehte,  IVS.  only  in  pr.  pple.  wseccende, 
2-5  wecclie,  4-7  wach(e,  4-5  6'c.vach,  (? wauch), 
4-6  wacche,  5-6  weche,  watche,  6-  watch* 
[OE.  2V£ecc-y  a  doublet  of  wacian  Wake  v.  (weak), 
repr.  WGer.  *wak:vjon  (OHG.  wahken);  in  WS. 
only  in  pr.  pple.  wseccende,  the  forms  belonging  to 
wacian  being  used  for  the  other  parts  of  the  vb.  -; 
in  Northumbrian  the  type  wsecc-  is  alone  recorded. 
For  the  Teut.  and  Indogermanic  cognates  see 
Wake  v.^ 

I.  Intransitive  uses, 

fl.   To  be  or  remain  awake.  Obs. 

a  1000  Riiuale  Eccles.  Dujtelm,  (Surtees)  28  Sivevigtlemus 
sive  dormiamus,  Sva  hvoeSer  we  woseca  vel  we  slepa. 
a  xooo  Riddles x\\\].  8  Heht  me  waeccende  wunian  longe,  ^>aet 
ic  ne  slepe  sit>)jan  sefie.  c  1430  Lvdg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy 
Soc.)  169  He..Slepiihe  on  the  day  and  waccbith  al  the 
nyght.  1430-40  —  Bochas  v.  vii.  (1554)  12S  Fyrst  the  liddes 
of  his  eyen  twayne,  They  cut  them  of..  That  he  not  should 
slepe  in  prison,  But  euer  watche  with  paine  intollerable. 
1590  Barrough  hicth.  Phisick  i.  xv.  (1639)  23  If  the  siclc 
watch  overmucli,  then  you  must  apply  such  things  as  pro- 
voke sleep.  1641  W.  Cartwright  Lady  Errant  11.  ii,  Pan, 
Wee'l  keep  you,  As  they  doe  Hawkes—  C(?J.  Watching  uniill 
you  leave  Vour  wildness.  1658  tr.  Lemnius  Secret  Mirac. 
Nat.  in.  viii.  211  Hence  grew  the  Proverb,  when  men  have 
passed  a  troublesome  nights  rest,  .they  say,  We  have  had 
Saint  John  Baptist's  night ;  That  is,  we  have  not  taken  any 
sleep,  but  watcht  ail  night. 

f  b.  To  keep  awake  intentionally.  Obs. 

c  1000  Rule  of  Chrodegang  xiv,  Eadij^e  beo3  J>a  J»eowan,  J>e 
heora  hiaford,  ponne  he  cymS,  hi  wa-'ccende  fint.  c  1450  Con. 
Myst.,  Betray.  Christ  18  Petyr,  with  thi  ffelawys  here  xalt 
thou  abyde.  And  weche  tyl  I  comeageyn.  c  x^'j^Partenay 
5375  Where  it  behouith  to  wacche  nightes  thre  Without  Any 
sompnolent  slepe  to  be.  1602  Vaughan  Direct.  Health  in 
Babees  Bk.  252  Watch  not  too  long  after  supper,  but  depart 
within  two  hours  to  bed.  1650  H.  Bkooke  Conset-c.  Health 
180  The  Phlegniatick  and  Fat  should  Watch  much.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  \.  332  As  when  men  wont  to  watch  On  duty, 
sleeping  found  by  whom  tliey  dread,  Rouse  and  bestir  them- 
selves ere  well  awake. 

C.  Of  certain    flower.';  :    To    remain    unclosed 
(during  certain  hours  of  the  day), 

x8i2  New  Bot.  Card.  \.  51  The  flowers  [of  Anthericum 
rajfiosum]  watch  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  three  or  four 
in  the  afternoon. 

d.    To  watch  up  :  to  sit  up  at  night,  rare. 

185*  Thackkkay  Esmond  m.  v,  Esmond  had  seen  this 
gentleman.. toiling  to  give  bread  to  a  great   family,  and 
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watching  up  many  a  long  winter  night  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
his  door. 

e.  To  remain  awake  with  a  sick  person  or  at 
his  bedside,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  help  or 
comfort. 

1691  TiusON  in  Baxter's  Certainty  Worlds  Spirits  148 
Between  One  and  Two-a-Clock  in  the  Morning  she  fell  into 
a  Trance.  One  Widow  Turner,  who  watched  with  her  that 
Night,  says,  that  [etc.].  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  b  Mar.  1670, 
I  watched  late  with  him  [a  brother  on  his  deathbed]  this 
night.  1843  Mrs.  BRowNrNG  To  Flush  vii,  This  dog  watched 
beside  a  bed.  .Where  no  sunbeam  broke  the  gloom  Round 
the  sick  and  dreary. 

2.  To  remain  awake  for  purposes  of  devotion;  to 
keep  vigil. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  137  Heo  wjbs  wseccende  dx^^es  end  nihtes. 
c  1450  Capgrave  St.  Gilbert  (1910)  121  Aftyr  sche  had 
wecchid  in  deuoute  prayeres  al  a  nyte  sche  went  horn  hoi 
fro  both  sores.  x5»6  Pilgr.  Fej-f.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  13  He 
was  tempted  moost  suttelly,  he  watched,  he  fasted,  he  prayed 
moost  besyly.  1570-1  Rec.  Burgh  Lanark  {1893)  54  Item, 
for  candill  to  wyche  in  the  kirk,  ij  s.  171a  P.  Metcalfe 
Life  S,  Winefride  (1917)  18  She  watch 'd  whole  Nights  in 
the  Church,  either  kneeling  or  prostrate  before  the  Altar  or 
(etcj.  1756-9  A.  Butler  Lives  Saints,  S.  Peter  Damian^ 
Peter  watched  long  before  the  signal  for  matins,  and  after 
with  the  rest.  1865  Swinburne  Chastelard  \\\.  i.  90  Fair 
sir,  Give  me  this  hour  to  watch  with  and  say  prayers,  1913 
W.  K.  L.  Clarke  Basil  vi.  89  To  fast  or  watch  more  than 
the  rest  is  self-will  and  vain-glory. 

b.  quasi-/r(3f«J.  with  complement.  To  watch  in  : 
to  keep  vigil  to  greet  (the  New  Year). 

x8aS  Adam  Clarke  in  /-i/t  (1840)  454  Mother  was  not  strong 
enough  to  watch-in  the  New  Year. 

3.  To  be  on  the  alert,  to  be  vigilant ;  to  be  on 
one's  guard  against  danger  or  surprise. 

a  ias5  St.  Marlur.  15  Ah  |>eo  ^et  stalewurjje  beo"^  ant 
Starke  to  jein  me  {sc.  Satan],  swa  t>et  heo  ham  wift  me  ant 
mine  wrenches  wecchinde  ham  werien,  so  uuel  mextunched 
\>xoi  t>et  [etc.].  1595  Shaks.  John  iv.  i.  5  Be  heedful!:  hence 
and  watch.  1658  J-  Owes  Temptation  ii.  30  To  watch  is 
as  much  as  to  be  on  our  guard,  to  take  heed,  to  consider 
all  waies,  and  meanes  wliereby  an  enemy  may  approach  to  us. 
1675  —  indwelling  Sin  viiL  (1732)  81  It  [sc.  sin]  adds  in  its 
working-i.  Deceit  unto  Power.  The  Efficacy  of  that  must 
needs  be  great,  and  is  carefully  to  be  watched  against.  1770 
GoLDSM.  Des.  I'ill.  166  But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call. 
He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all.  z8i8 
Scott  Rob  Roy  xxvi,  I  wad  advise  ony  friends  o'  mine  to 
gree  wi'  Rob  ;  for,  watch  as  they  like,  and  do  what  they  like, 
they  are  sair  apt  to  be  harried  when  the  tang  nights  come 
on. 

+  b.  To  attend  diligently  to  a  duty.  Const. 
upwt,     Cf.  Wait  j;.i  14  d.  Obs. 

1608  WiLLET  Hexapla  Exod.  673  With  all  their  heart  and 
endeuour  they  should  watch  vpon  their  office. 

4.  To  be  on  the  look  out ;  to  keep  a  person  or 
thing  in  sight,  so  as  to  be  aware  of  any  movement 
or  change. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  vi.  87  His  twa  men  bad  he.  .Ga  to 
thair  feris  lo  rest  and  ly ;  For  he  vald  vach  ihar  com  to  se. 
1547  Bk»  Marchauntes  ej,  They  haue  a  .C  eyes  eucr  open 
to  watch  as  the  cat  for  the  mous.  1560  Dai  s  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  45  b,  The  Byshoppe,  whiche  as  the  master  of  a  shyppe 
sitteth  watchini;  at  the  Healme[L.  qui  tanquam gubcrnator 
miuis  in  specula  sedeat  intentus\.  1607  Chapman  Bussy 
(CAnibois  v.  iit.  Sit  vp  to  night,  and  watch.  1765  Foote 
Commissary  11.  41  Watch,  Simon,  that  nobody  comes  up 
whilst  he  is  here.  1839  T.  T.  Stoduabt  Songs  4  P.  40 
Quickly  lead.  Where  the  roving  trout  Watches  round  an 
eddy,  With  his  eai^er  snout  Pointed  up  and  ready.  1845 
Browning  Lost  Leader  14  Shakespeare  was  of  us,  Milton 
was  for  us,  Burns,  Shelley,  were  with  us, — they  watch  from 
their  graves'.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Pair  xxii,  Did  you 
ever  see  a  dun,  my  dear ;  or  a  bailiff  and  his  man  ?  Two  of 
the  abominable  wretches  watched  all  last  week  at  the  green- 
grocer's opposite,  i860  Tv.NDALL  Glftc.  M,  xi.  290,  I  was  to 
watch,  and  call  out  the  direction  in  which  he  was  to  run. 
b.  With  indirect  question. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  vi.  62, 1  will  ga  vach  all  preuely,  Giff 
I  heir  oucht  of  ihar  cummyng.  1390  Gower  Con/.  I.  163 
That  made  him  forto  waite  and  wacche  Be  alle  weies  how  it 
ferde.  ^  1533  Berners  Huon  Ixxxiii,  262  We..layde  our 
busshement  in  a  lytell  wood  a  .ii.  legees  fro  this  cyte,  to 
watch  whan  my  brother  Huon  shoid  passe  by  that  way. 
1586  Whitnev  Choice  Emblems  3  The  Crocodile,  by  whome 
th'  i^gyptians  watche,  Howe  farre  that  yeare  shall  mightie 
Nilus  nowe.  For  theire  shec  likes  to  faie  her  egges  and 
hatche.  1878  Tessvso.s  Revenge  xi,  But  they  dared  not 
touch  us  again,  for  they  fear'd  that  we  still  could  sting,  So 
they  watch *d  what  the  end  would  be.  1888  Glasgow  Ii  'eekly 
Mail  II  Aug.  5/1  It  will  behove  the  people, .to  watch  how 
the  Government  may  endeavour  to  pave  the  way  for  this 
change. 

o.  To  be  on  the  watch  for  opportunities  to  do 
something. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  xvir.  030  Bot  dede,  that  vachis  ay  to 
mar  With  all  hyr  mycht  wait  and  vorthy.  Had  at  his  wor- 
schip  gret  invy.  1471  Caxtos  AVckj'^^^  (Sommcr)  327  'I'he 
Inhumanyte  and  terryhilite  of  the  habitans  and  Indwellars, 
that  allway  wacche  and  wayte  to  do  euyll  and  desplaysir  to 
alle  the  world.  1697  Drvijen  I'irg.^  Georg.  11,  776  The 
Groom. -stript  for  Wrestling,  smears  his  Limbs  with  Oyl, 
And  watches  with  a  Trip  his  Foe  to  foil. 

d.  To  be  on  the  watch yj?^  (something  expected). 
183X  Scott  Cast.  Dang,  v.  The  wonderful  turns  of  fate 

which  have  attended  this  fortress,  are  sufficient  to  warrant 
any  one  to  watch  for  what  seem  the  peculiar  indications  of 
the  will  of  Heaven.  1864  Trollopr  Stuall  Ho.  Ailington 
xxvii,  But  I  can  see  you  when  you  watch  for  the  postman. 

e.  To  watch  after  (a  person) :  to  follow  with 
one*s  looks,  watch  the  movements  of.  rare, 

1850  Thackeray  Pendennis  lix,  You  should  have  seen 
Fanny  Bolton's  eyes  watching  after  the  dove-coloured  young 
lady  !     185J  —  Esmond  11.  x,  'Ihcn  he  had  seen  her  but  for 


two  days,  and  fled.     Now  he  beheld  her  day  after  day,  and 
when  she  was  at  Court  watched  after  her. 

f.  Cricket.    To  watch  out :  =  Field  v.  5. 

1786  G.  White  in  Life  ^  Lett.  (1901)  II.  160  Tom  bats,  his 
grand. mother  bowls,  and  his  great  grand-mother  watches 
out !  I  1875  Baily's  Mag.  Apr.  403  So  narrow  is  the  ground, 
that  long-leg  and  cover  point  respectively  are  quite  out  of 
sight,  watching  out  on  the  hill-side.  1501  IVinch.  Coll. 
Notions,  IVatch  out,  to  field  at  nets  for  cricket. 

g.  To  watch  otit  (U.S.  colloq.)  :  to  look  out,  to    , 
be  on  one's  guard. 

a  1888  J.  W.RiLEV  Little  Grphant  Annie  iv,  You  better 
mind  yer  parents,.. Er  the  gobble-uns  Ml  git  you  Ef  you 
Don't  Watch  Out !  1895  S.  Crane  Red  Badge  i,  You  watch 
out,  Henry,  an' take  good  careof  yerself  in  this  here  fighting 
business.  1918  in  Titnes  Lit.  Supp.  11  July  325/4  The  new 
chantey  on  5londay  morning's  route  march  was  a  thing  to 
watch  out  for. 

5.  Watch  oyer  — .  To  exercise  protecting  care 
over ;  to  keep  in  constant  view  in  order  to  pre- 
serve from  harm  or  error. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/,  (W.  de  W.  1531)  247  b,  As  heerdmen  euer 
watchynge  oner  the  flocke  of  our  lorde  Jesu.  1655  Jer. 
Taylor  Golden  Grove,  Agenda,  Sunday  65  Watch  over  thy 
self,  counsel  thy  self,  ..and  judge  thy  self  impartially.  X7ia 
Addison  Sped.  No. 289  f  2  that  Providence  which  watches 
overall  its  Works,  1781  Gibbon  i)ccl.  ^  F.  xxxi.  III.  233 
But  there  is  a  Providence  (such  at  least  was  the  opinion  of 
the  historian  Procopius)  that  watches  over  innocence  and 
folly.  1816  J.  W^yisoti  City  0/  Plague  i\.\\.2i6  From  heaven 
fair  beings  come  at  night  To  watch  o'er  mortals  while  they 
sleep.  1875  JowETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  404  The  eye  of  the 
rulers  is  required  always  to  watch  over  the  young.  1879 
Lubbock  Sci.  Led.  v.  166  We  cannot  put  Stonehengeorthe 
Wansdyke  into  a  museum — all  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  watch  over  them  where  they  are.  1899  Marc.  Ben- 
son &  GouRLAY  Temple  0/  Mut  i.  11  A  flock  of  goats, 
watched  over  by  an  Arab  girl. 

6.  To  fultil  the  duty  of  a  watchman,  sentinel,  or 
guard, 

*37S  Barbour  Bruce  x.  572  Vp  to  the  wall  I  sail  aow  bring, 
Gifgod  vs  kepis  fra  persaving  Of  thame  that  wachis  on  the 
wall.  cz^'jK  Rnu/Coil^ear  ^o-j  Him  behouit  neidlingis  to 
watche  on  the  wald.  1538  Elvot  Diet.,  Excubo,  to  watche, 
as  they  whiche  in  battaylle,  or  in  the  garde  of  a  pryncis 
personne  doo.  1540  Hobv  in  f.ctt.  Suppress.  Monasteries 
(Camden)  284  Besydes  that  hit  did  cost  me  money  to  persons 
ffor  a  long  tyme  nyghtly  to  weche  and  to  take  hede  lest  any 
thyng  shuld  to  be  mysordercd  there.  1576  S''hai>ipton  Crt. 
Leet  Rec.  (1905)  I.  i.  131  That  every  householder,  .should 
watche  in  proper  person  or  at  the  least  provide  a  good  honest 
and  able  watcheman  for  the  more  suertie  and  save  garde  of 
the  towne.  16*3  in  Rymer  Foetiera  (1707)  XVII.  529  The 
Lord  Mayor  shall  cause  certain  I'ersons  to  watch  at  the 
Gates,  and  other  like  places  in  the  Suburbs  where  Flesh 
may  be  brought,  to  view  and  search  and  to  intercept  the 
same.  i66j  J.  Daviks  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  84  Great 
Lords  and  rich  Merchants  have  a  Guardin  their  Courts,  who 
watch  all  night.  rtX70oEvELYN/?;<2ry6  Aug.  1641, 1  watched 
on  a  home  worke  neere  our  quarters.  1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
Rom,  Forest  ii,  Peter  was  ordered  to  watch  at  the*  door. 
+  quasi-/r<z«j.  with  complement,  nonce  use. 

1659  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  IV.  192  Y«  army  men  are 
almost  watched  off  theire  legs. 

+  b.  72>  watch  and  ward',  to  keep  *  watch  and 
ward\     Also^^.     (For  the  transitive  use  see  10.) 

1583  Babington  Command^  x.  (1590)  444  No  more  quench 
you  the  fire  by  withdrawing  y*  wood,  than  assuredly  you 
stay  the  course  of  wicked  conceits,  when  you  watch  and 
ward  well  ouer  your  senses.  1590  Spenser  F,  Q.  n.  viii.  2 
They  for  vs  fight,  they  watch  and  dewly  ward,  And  their 
bright  Squadrons  round  about  vs  plant.  x6ox  W.  Parry 
Trav.  Sir  A.  Sherley  6  Either  party  lived  watching  and 
warding.  1620  Shutileivorths'  Ace.  ((Jhetham  Soc.)  242  To 
a  man,  watchinge  and  wardinge  at  I'urneley  faire,  iiij'^. 
i68x  W.  Robertson  Phrascol.  Gen.  (1693)  1296  To  watch  and 
ward,  excubare.  1693  Urquhart's  Rabelais  iii.  Prol.  4 
Every  one  did  watch  and  ward,  and  not  one  was  exempted 
from  carrying  the  Basket. 

O.   Of  a  sailor  :  To  be  on  duty  during  a  watch. 

1799  Nelson  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (18^4)  I.  s,  I  was  placed  in 
the  Seahorse  of  20  guns,  with  Captain  Farmer,  and  watched 
in  tlie  foretop.  1^0  Sc0Rh:SBV  Ace,  Arctic  Reg.  II.  235 
Each  man  watches  four  hours,  and  rests  eight. 

1 7.  Hunting,  Of  an  otter :  To  retreat  into  its 
lair.  Obs.     Cf.  17. 

1677  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  i.  (ed.  2)  10  An  Otter  Watcheth. 
x686  Blome  Gentl.  Recreat.  11.  76  A  Fox  Kennelleth,  a 
Badger  Eartheth,  an  Otter  Watcheth,  a  Boar  Coucheth. 

8.  Naut.  fa.  Of  the  timbers  of  a  ship:  VTo 
work  loose.  Obs.  b.  Of  a  buoy :  To  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

1633-4  Admir.  Ct,  Exam.  50,  21  Jan.  (MS.),  Whilest  she 
was  at  sea  the  beames  did  watch  and  worke  too  and  froe. 
X805  Naval  Chron.  XIII.  328  The  Pilots. .swept  for  and 
weighed  (as  no  buoys  watched)  the  four  anchors.  1865 
Gosse  Latui  ftf  Sea  84  All  the  buoys  had  not  yet  '  watched  * 
but  there  was  a  tremendous  sea  running. 
II.  Transitive  uses. 

t  9.  To  keep  under  surveillance  (a  prisoner,  a 
besieged  army)  in  order  to  prevent  escape  or 
rescue ;  to  set  an  armed  watch  upon  (a  place,  road, 
passage).   Obs. 

c  1330  R.  Brunnh  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  5086  He  dide  sette 
in  wardes  seers  Knyghte  to  wachcm  [z-.  r.  watte],  &  squiers. 
<  <375  Cursor  AL  ibZg^  (Fairf.)  And  for  that  skylle  lettc 
wacche  hym  [sc.  Jesus  in  the  tombj  I'hre  dais  we  you  pray. 
at^ooSqr.l(rzueDegregj-j  Than  he  watched  your  Chanibre 
hryght.  With  men  of  armes  hardy  and  wyght,  For  to  take 
that  squyer.  la  1^00  Morie  Art k.  1613  That  they  be  wcisely 
wachede  and  in  warde  holdene.  f  1470  Henry  IVallace  in. 
70  In  a  schaw-.Thai  lugyt  thaini..To  wache  the  way  als 
besyly  as  thai  mycht.  Ibid.  v.  239  Schyr  Jhone  Butler,  to 
wache  the  furdis  rycht,  Out  fra  his  men  of  Wallace  had  a 


sicht.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II,  712  They  should  be  kept, 
and  with  such  vigilant  persons  continually  watched.  1579 
Hake  Newes  out  0/  Po%vles  (1872)  Bij  b,  This  Nummus 
nowe.  .Is  straightly  watcbte,  and  hardly  kept  with  men  of 
each  degree. 

b.  To  guard  (a  dead  body,  goods). 

1450  LoMNER  Let.  5  May  in  Paston  Lett.  I.  125  And  the 
shreue  of  Kent  doth  weche  the  body.  1587  Ace.  Mary  Q. 
Scots  (Camden)  60  And  for  ij  men  hired  to  watch  the  plate 
at  Ware  and  Peterborowe,  iiij  nights,  vj  s.  viij  d.  1697  Dkv- 
DRN  Aineis  XI.  45  Acoetes  watch 'd  the  Corps.  18*3  *  Jon 
Bee'  Diet.  Tur/s.\.  IVake,  He,  also,  'died  one  day,  so 
they  say,  and  his  ever-faithful  groom  watched  the  body 
durmg  the  night,  1884  *  Mark  Twain'  Iluck.  Finn  xxvii, 
I  peeped  through  a  crack  of  the  dining-room  door,  and  see 
the  men  that  was  watching  the  corpse  all  sound  asleep  on 
their  chairs.  x886  C.  Scholl  Phraseol.  Diet.  II.  834  The 
goods  were  watched  all  night  by  a  watchman. 

+  10.  To  guard  against  attack;  to  provide  with 
a  body  of  guards  or  armed  watchmen  ;  to  serve  as 
a  guard  to.     Also  to  watch  and  ward  (cf.  6  b). 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  xv.  128  Bot  for  the  trewis  he  lefit 
noucht  Wachis  till  set  to  the  castele ;  Ilk  nycht  he  gert  men 
wach  It  wele.  ta  1400  Morte  Arth.  547  He  wylle  werraye 
i-wysse,  be  ware  ^if  the  lykes.  Wage  many  wyghtemene,  and 
wache  thy  marches.  Ibid.  613  Thane  yschewes  )?e  emperour 
..Arayede  with  his  Roniaynes.  .Sexty  geaunies  be-furej.. 
With  weches  and  warlaws  to  wacchene  his  tentys.  c  1450 
Merlin  xi.  166  Than  thei  leged  and  pight  teyntes  and 
pavilouns,  and  hem  rested,  and  lete  the  hoste  be  wacched. 
1451  Paston  Lett.  I.  199  Gonnor  was  wetchcd  at  Felbrygge 
Halle  with  xl.  persones  of  the  Lad^  Felbryggs  tenaunts. 
X549-6B  Sternhold  &  H.  Ps.  cxxvii.  i  Likewise  in  vaine 
men  vndertake,  Cities  and  holdes  to  watch  and  ward.  1607 
1  "opSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  207  The  King  of  I  ndians  was  watched 
with  foure  and  twenty  Elephants.  1819  Scott  Noble  Morin- 
ger  X,  Wilt  thou  receive  this  weighty  trust  when  I  am  o'er 
the  sea  ?  To  watch  and  ward  my  castle  strong,  and  to  pro- 
tect my  land. 

fb.  refl.  To  guard  oneself.   Obs. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  i.  520  For  thar  is  nothir  duk  ne  baroun, 
..That  euir  may  wauch  hym  with  tresounel 

11,  To  keep  (a  person  or  thing)  in  view  in  order 
to  observe  any  actions,  movements,  or  changes  that 
may  occur. 

a.  with  obj.  a  person  (or  animal).  Sometimes 
implying  the  intent  to  attack  or  capture. 

X590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  11.  i.  177  Hauing  once  this  iuyce  He 
watch  Titania,  when  she  is  asleepe,  And  drop  the  Hquor  of 
it  in  her  eyes.  1650  Hamilton  Papers  (Camden)  255  Evre 
since  I  came  hether  1  have  bine  so  narowly  wached  by  the 
severe  Christans  that  I  could  not  answer  your  letter  before 
now.  167s  Charac.  Town-Gallant  (1872)  2  He  watches 
Wenches  just  as  Tumblers  do  Rabbits.  1821  Scott  Keniliv. 
viii,  Here  has  been  my  hang-dog  kinsman  watching  you 
as  close  as  ever  cat  watched  a  mouse.  1831  James  Phil. 
Augustus  v,  He  became  aware  that  he  was  watched  by  a 
party  of  men,  whose  appearance  had  nothing  in  it  very  con- 
solatory  to  the  journeyer  of  those  days.  1840  Dickens  Old 
C.  Shop  ix,  She  would  take  her  station  here,  at  dusk,  and 
watch  the  people  as  they  passed  up  and  down  the  street. 
1850  Tennyson  /«  Mem.  Ixxxv,  I  watch  thee  from  the  quiet 
shore;  Thy  spirit  up  to  mine  can  reach.  190s  Buchan 
IVatcher  by  Threshold  81,  I  had  not  gone  twenty  yards., 
ere  I  knew  I  was  watched.  1917  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (jct.  405 
To  divide  them  [the  Marches]  between  the  Nevilles  and  the 
Percies,  setting  each  to  watch  the  other. 

b.  with  obj.  a  thing. 

ri5x5  Cocke  LorelCs  B.  12  One  kepte  y«  compas,  and 
watched  y«  our  glasse.  X645  Stapvlton  tr.  Musxus  C  2, 
On  her  high  turret  Hero  watcht  the  flame,  And  as  stifle 
gales  from  any  quarter  came.  Still  screen 'd  it  with  the 
sacred  robe  she  wore.  1798  Colkridge  Anc.  Mar.  iv.  278 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  sliip  I  watched  their  rich  attire  ; 
Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black,  They  coiled  and  swam. 
1834  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Boarding-ho.  i,  'You  don't  think 
it's  at  all  an  out-of-the-way  aff'air  then?'  asked  Mr.  Septi- 
mus Hicks,  who  had  watched  the  countenance  of  Tibbs  in 
mute  astonishment.  1886  Kuskin  Prseterita  I.  iv.  124  But 
before  everything,  at  this  time,  came  my  pleasure  in  merely 
watching  the  sea.  X900  G.  C  Brodrick  Mem,  ^  Impr.  293 
There  we  lay,  surrounded  by  twenty  or  thirty  ships.. all 
assembled  on  the  same  errand,  vainly  watching  the  heavens. 
1908  [Miss  E.  Fowler] />V/it'.  Trent  i^  Anc  holme  361  We 
have  watched  the  red  and  blue  Harvest-waggons. 

c.  with  obj.  a  process  or  course  of  events. 

1593  Shaks.  Rich.  If,  iii.  iii.  73  Thus  long  haue  we  stood 
To  watch  the  fearefuU  bending  of  thy  knee.  1655  Walton 
Angler  X.  (1661)  173  Watch  their  going  forth  of  their  holes 
and  returning.  18J7  Faraday  Chem.  Alanip.  xix.  (1842)  500 
By  this  arrangement . .  the  operations . .  are  more  conveniently 
watched.  1831  James  I'hil.  Augustus  iii,  While  the  hermit 
held  the  arm  from  which  the  blood  was  just  beginning  to 
flow,  she . .  anxiously  watched  the  returning  animation.  1849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  662  It  was  remarked  by  those 
who  watched  their  deportment  that  they  had  come  back 
from  the  carnage  of  Taunton  in  a  fierce  and  excited  state. 

d.  with  adv.  or  phrase  as  complement. 

x66o  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  IV.  237  [He]  was  there 
discourd  by.. Colonel  Eubank  and  watcht  to  his  lodging. 
1840  Thackeray  Shabby-genteel  Story  v,  Many  a  time 
had  she.  .painted  herself  as  Helen,  tying  a  sash  round  her 
knight's  cuirass,  and  watching  him  forth  to  battle.  1844 
DiCKKNS  Mart.Chuzz.yX-ixy  Didn't  I  watch  him  into  Codger's 
commercial  boarding-house,  and  watch  him  out,  and  watch 
him  home  to  his  hotel.  1848 —  Dombey  viii.  Then  he  would 
turn  his  head,  and  watch  the  child  away,  and  say  [etc,]. 
X849  C.  BitONTE  Shirley  xxxiii,  He  watched  her  down :  he 
watched  her  in  :  himself  shut  the  door:  he  knew  she  was 
safe.  X876  Geo.  Eliot  Deronda  xvii,  He  looked  out  for  a 
perfectly  solitary  spot  where  he.. could  watch  out  the  light 
of  sunset. 

e.  with  accus.  and  inf.  (without  to)  or  pres.  pple. 
1848  Mrs.  GKSKE.U.  Mary  Barton  xxxi,  Mary  watched  the 

boatman  leave  the  house.  1859  Thackeray  Virgin,  xvii, 
I^dy  Maria.. scarcely  lifted  up  her  head  from  lier  em- 
broidery, to  watch  the  aunt  retreating,    1859  FitzGerald 


WATCH. 
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WATCHER, 


t>jNu>r  xxxvi,  For  in  the  Marketplace.one  Dusk  of  Day,  1 
watcbM  the  Potter  thumping  hU  wet  Clay,  i860  Tynuall 
C^.  I.  XXV.  1S3  L>*ing  upon  my  back,  I  watched  the  clouds 
Ibnaing.  1896  Hoisman  Skro^skirt  l^md  Ixii.  They  put 
arseaic  in  his  meat  And  stared  aghast  to  watch  him  eat. 
1908  [Miss  E.  Fowler]  B^tw.  Trent  ft  Anchoime  41  ^Ve 
used  to  watch  the  small  bees  going  in  and  out  of  a  hole  in 
the  wall. 

12.  To  keep  in  mental  view ;  to  keep  oneself  in- 
formed about  (a  course  of  events,  etc.). 

1675  \iv^\yL-»  Aurtngz.  111.  (1676)  36  No  hour  of  pleasure 
should  pass  emfrty  by,  Vouth  should  watch  joys,  and  shoot 
'em  as  they  flic.  1677  Eakl  Essex  in  Essex  Papers  (Cam- 
den) II.  117  Hee  parted  herewith  great  professions  of  friend- 
ship.. yet  faowe%*er  I  would  be  glad  you  did  a  little  watch 
his  proceedings.  1797  Godwin  Enquirer  i.  vL  41  We  must 
watch  their  minutest  actions.  1838  Thiklwall  Greece  xliv. 
V-  357  We  cannot  believe  that  he.. would  willingly  have 
fon^one  the  opportunity  of  watching  the  proceedings  of  his 
colleagues.  1843  R.  J.  Graves  Syst.  dim.  Med.  ix.  99  The 
cerebral  symptoms  should  be  always  watched  with  the  most 
unremitting  and  anxious  attention.  1849  Macailav  Hist. 
Efig.  V.  !.  535  The  war  which  was  then  raging  in  Hungary 
..was  watched  by  all  Europe  with  interest  almost  as  great 
as  that  which  the  Crusades  had  excited  five  hundred  years 
earlier,  x868£.  Edwards  ^<z/<f  A  I.v.  78  The  natural  jealousy 
of  the  S['aniards  watched  every  naval  enterprise  of  English- 
men. 1871  Dale  Cffin/natuim.  viii.  204  Merchants  watch 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  markets  In  remote  countrie-^.  x886 
RusKiN  FKXterita  II.  i.  25  [My  father]  watched  with  some 
anxiety  the  use  I  should  make  of  this  first  command  of 
money.  1897  J.  L.  Allen  Choir  Inz'isibU  xxiii.  347  She 
had  nev-er  ceased  to  watch  his  career  as  part  of  her  very  life. 

b.  To  be  on  the  alert  to  avail  oneself  of  (oppor- 
tunities, advantages^;  to  be  vigilant  to  choose 
(one's  time  for  action);  +to  look  out  for,  wait 
expectantly  for  (some  coming  event). 

1578  H.  WoTTOM  CourtUe  Controv.  97  Ponifre  gaue  a 
golden  fee  vnto  his  olde  attorney,  who  watching  hir  time, 
employed  all  hir  wicked  inuentions  which  she  had  by  long 
»se.. collected.    ^1590  Marlowe  &  Nashe  Dido  in.  ii.  824 

0  no,  God  wot,  I  cannot  watch  my  time.  Nor  quit  good 
turnes  with  double  fee  downe  told. "  159*  Kvo  Sot.  ^  Pers. 
I.  ii.  ^,  I,  watch  you  vauntages?  16x7  Moryson  I  tin.  1. 228 
But  It  is  the  custome,  that  he  that  hath  once  payed  the 
tribute  may  any  time  after  enter  this  Church  without  pay- 
ing any  thing,  if  he  can  watch  the  opportunity  of  other 
Christians  entering  the  same.  1639  J.  Cuvrke  Param,  237 
He  that  meanes  to  make  a  good  market  of  his  ware,  must 
watch  an  opportunity  to  open  his  shop.  x64a  J.  Taylor 
(\Vater  P.)  Life  Walker  A  2  b.  Walker  stood  watching  the 
Kings  comming  by.  1763  Colman  Jealous  Wife  in.  54  Did 
not  She  watch  her  Opportunity  and  come  to  Vou  jast  as  1 
went  out  ?  i8>i  Scott  Keniliv.  xxvii,  It  was  thus  that  he 
met  not  Wayland,  who  was  impatiently  watching  his  at  rival. 
1837  Dickens  Pichiv.  ii,  Mr.  Winkle  eagerly  watched  his 
opportunity:  it  was  not  long  wanting,  x^  C  Scholl 
Pkr.iseoi.  Did.  II.  834  You  must  watch  your  opportunity 
to  sell  the  goods. . .  Watch  the  best  opportunity  for  selling. 

O.  Of  a  barrister :  To  attend  the  trial  of  (a 
case)  in  order  to  note  any  point  that  may  arise  to 
affect  the  interests  of  a  client  wlio  is  not  a  party 
in  the  litigation,  and  to  raise  objections  to  any 
questions  or  evidence  that  may  be  inadmissible  as 
compromising  the  client. 

X890  M.  Williams  Leaves  I.  87  Serjeant  Ballantlne's  clerk 
..came  up  and  asked  me  whether,  as  his  chief  was  absent, 

1  would  watch  a  case  that  was  about  to  be  argued. 

13.  To  exercise  protecting  vigilance  over ;  to 
tend  (a  flock). 

iSa6TiNDALE  jt-w-ttf  ii.  8  There  were,  .shepherds.. watch- 
ing their  flocke  by  nyght.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  156  Man 
he  made,  .and,  O  indignitie  I  Subjected  to  his  service  Angel 
wings.  And  flaming  Ministers  to  watch  and  tend  Thir  carthie 
Charge.  1700  Tate  Suppl.to  Nnv  Vers.  Ps.  8  While  Shep- 
herds  watch'd  their  Flocks  by  Night.  1848  Longf.  Re- 
sigtuUioH  I  'ITiere  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 
But  one  dead  lamb  is  there  ] 

b.  To  sit  up  beside  (a  sick  person)  in  order  to 
render  help  ;  to  keep  watch  beside  (a  dead  body). 

IS»6  Pilgr.  Petf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  20  b,  I  am  the  soule  of 
hym  that  thou  watched  the  last  nyght.  1590  Aldeburgh 
Rec.'mM.ffQ.  12th  .Ser.VU.SQ4  i  Plaijd  to  Durrantswyfe 
for  watchinge  of  Father  profet,. .  iii*.  a  1591  Greenes  Vision 
Wks.  (Grosari)  X!I.  233  Tomkins..saw  hee  was  in  his  bed, 
. .  vatcbt  by  his  mother  and  his  wife. 

+  14.  To  do  (a  person  a  good  or  bad  turn);  to 
contrive  (mischief).  Obs, 

App.  a  substitute  for  Wait  v.\  suggested  by  the  syncmymity 
of  Wait  v.^  and  ivatch. 

a  1586  SioKEY  Ps.  xvn.  viii.  Yet  their  high  hartes  looke  so 
low  .\s  how  to  watch  our  overthrow.  1586  W,  Webbe  Eng. 
Poeirie  (Arb.)  56  Which  iniury  though  he  meanes  to  doome 
in  myrth,  yet  I  hope  he  wyll  make  me  some  suflycient  re- 
oompence,  or  els  I  shall  goe  neere  to  watch  hym  the  like  or 
a  worse  tume.  X639  J.  Clarke  Paroem.  173  Harme  watch 
harme  catch.  Ibid.  209  Tie  watch  you  a  good  turne.  X705 
HiCKEBtNctu,  Priest-cr.  16  But  look  to't,  Harm  watch,  harm 
catch  :  If  you  will  needs  bite  and  devour  one  another,  take 
heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed  one  of  another. 

15.  To  provide  (a  town)  with  watchmen.  In 
passive,  to  be  policed  by  a  specified  body  of  men. 

1806  J.  Carr  Stranger  in  Ireland  52  At  night  the  city  is 
admirably  watched  and  patroled.  Most  of  the  watchmen 
are  armed  with  muskets,  others  with  a  pike  [etc].  1834 
Picture  ^  Liverpool  47  The  Commissioners  for  Watching 
ai>d  Lighting  the  town.  1909  Rep.  //.  M.  Inspectors  ^ 
Constabulary  45  The  municipal  boroughs  of  Maidenhead 
and  Newbury  are  watched  by  the  county  constabulary. 

16.  Falconry.  To  prevent  (a  hawk)  from  sleeping, 
in  order  to  tame  it 

,  ct^jsPerf.Bk.  Kepinge Sparka7vkes{,iZZ6)  16  Note.neuer 
wacne  sorehawke  for  then  you  take  her  slomake  awaye,  the 
rye  cometh  on  so  fast,  &  so  hurt  her.  X596  Siiaks.  'lam. 
Shr.  IV.  i  J98  Another  way  1  haue  to  man  my  Haggard,  To 


'  make  her  come,  and  know  her  Keepers  call :  That  is,  to 
watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  Kites.    1604  —  Otlt.  hl  iii.  23 

I     My  Lord  shall  neuer  rest,  lie  watch  him  tame,  and  taike 

I  him  out  of  patience.  x6o6  —  Tr.  ^  Cr.  111.  iu  43  What  are 
you  gone  againe,  you  must  be  watcht  ere  you  be  made  tame, 
must  you  ?  1689  Seldens  Table-  'Talk  3 1  Lecturers . .  preach 
the  People  tame  (as  a  man  watches  a  Hawki  and  then  they 

I    do  what  they  list  with  them. 

'      17.  Jiunting.   To  track  (an  otter)  into  its  lair. 
1576  Tl-rberv.  Venerie  241  We  watch  and  vent  an  Otter. 
1686  FtiOME  Gentl.  Recreai.  \\.  76  Terras  for  Lodging  and 
Dislotiging  of  Beasts. ..  Watch  and  Vent  the  Otter.     1688 
[see  Vent  T'.  17  bj. 

Watchable  (wj-tJabT^  a.  [f.  Watch  v.  + 
-ABLE.]    Tliat  may  be  watched, 

16x1  CoTGR.,  G/W/o^/^,  watchable ;  subiect  vnto  watching, 
and  warding. 

Watch-bell.   Obs.  exc.  arch.  [Watch  sb,'\ 

1.  A  bell  upon  which  the  half-hourly  periods  in 
each  watch  are  struck  on  board  ship. 

X497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  {1896)  287  Wache  Belles.. ij. 
X815  Falconer's  Diet.  Marine  {ed.  Burney),  Watch-Bell,  in 
ships  of  war,  a  large  bell  hung  to  the  beam  of  the  forecastle, 
..;  it  is  struck  when  the  half-hour-glass  is  run  out,  to  make 
known  the  time  or  division  of  the  watch.  1888  F.  M.  Craw- 
ford With  the  Imntortals  .\iv,  II.  212  Come,  weary  ma- 
riners !.  .Worn  out  with  waking  wlien  the  watch-bell  tolls — 
Here  is  the  land  you  seek  I 

2.  A  bell  rung  at  the  setting  and  relief  of  a 
military  watch  or  to  sound  an  alarm  on  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy, 

1560  in  J.  Scott  Berxvick-npon'Tweed  (1888)  448  If  there 
be  any  person  that  maketh  any  affraie  at  any  of  the  gates 
of  the  said  towne  or  at  the  watch  hill  at  such  tyme.  .as  the 
watch  bell  is  ringing  or  the  watch  is  setting  or  afterwards 
that  night  untill  the  watch  bell  be  discharged  in  the  morn- 
tnge.  a  1674  Milton  Hist.  Moscovia  iii.  Wks,  1851  Vlil. 
486  The  Land  of  Mugalla..  hath  many  Castles,  .with  Towers 
. .;  and  on  the  Gates  Alarum- Bells  or  Watch-Bells. 
b.  trans/,  and  Jig. 

X614  T.  Tymme  ititlc),  A  Silver  Watch-Bell.  The  Sound 
whereof  is  able,  .to  winne  the  most  profane  worldling.. to 
become  a  true  Christian.  1678  y'ng.  A/an*s  Call.  118  Then 
shalt  ihou  hear. .the  last  trumpet.. .Oh  how  loath  will  the 
sinner  be,  to  rise  at  the  ringing  of  this  watch-bell ! 

3.  A  bell  used  by  a  military  or  municipal  watch- 
man; also  a  bell  rung  to  summon  the  watch. 

X560  Holland  Seven  Sages  78  In  the  meane  time  the 
watches  bell  thay  rang.  Than  said  the  Knicht . .  Heir  5e  not 
now  how  that  the  watche  bell  rings.  1599  Hakluvt  Voy. 
II.  H.  74  Some  [of  the  garrison]  keepe  about  the  prison 
with  lanterns  and  walch-bels  answering  one  another  fine 
times  euery  night.  1660  in  Sir  R.  Sadler's  St.  Papers 
(1809)  III.  359  In  the  BayliflTs  Chamber... One  watch-bell. 

t  Watch-bill^  Obs.  [f.  Watch  sb.  +  Bill sbA] 
A  watchman's  bill  or  halberd. 

X665  Depos,  Cast.  York  (Surtees)  128  He  had  slaine  a 
monster  with  one  watch  bill  or  broome  hooke.  x688  Ibul. 
2S4  One  James  Turpin,  who  was  one  of  the  watch, ..en. 
deavouretl  to  putt  out  the  fire  with  his  watchbilL  7c  1830 
A.  Wilson  in  Axon  Polk  Song  Lanes.  (1870)  36  There's 
snakes  an'  watchbills,  just  loike  poikes. 

Watch-bill 2.  NattL  [f.  Watch  j^, -i- Bill  j*,"] 
(See  quot.  181 5.) 

X813  Niles*  Weekly  Reg.  10  July  304/1  The  Shannon  had 
a  crew  of  376  picked  men  by  her  watch-b-Il.  xSij  Falconer's 
Diet.  Marine  (ed.  Burney),  Watch-Bili,  a  list  of  the  petty 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  of  a  ship  of  war,  which.. 
points  out  the  station  of  each  man,  and  what  watch  he 
belongs  to.  1875  Bedford  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  i.  (ed.  2)  18 
This  abbreviated  table  is  sufficiently  compact  to  allow  of  its 
being  copied  into  the  watcti-bill, 

Wa-tch-box.  [Watch  sb:\ 

1,  A  small  structure  to  shelter  a  person  on  watch. 
1699  Dampirr  Voy.  II.  n.  14  About  three  or  four  Leagues 

Westward  of  Selam  is  another  Watch-Box  on  a  High  'I'ree. 
X890  Daily  News  8  Jan.  3/1   Escapes  are  being  placed   in 

Cosition  as  fast  as  they  can  be  turned  out.  With  50  watch* 
oxes  at  80/.  a  piece,  these  escapes  will  cost  4,000/. 

b.  A  small  wo<>den  shelter  resembling  a  sentry- 
box  but  furnished  with  a  seat  and  half-door,  used 
by  a  municipal  watchman.    Obs.  exc.  Colonial. 

i8xx  Ann.  Reg.  44  A  female,  about  three  years  and  a  half 
old.  .was  left  in  a  watch-box,  near  her  home.  X837  Dickens 
Pickw.  xiv,  The  floor  of  a  watch-box.  1845  D.  Jerrold 
St.  Giles  L  (1851)  2  She  drew  up  at  a  watch-box,  and  ad- 
dressed herself  to  the . .  man  within.  X890  '  R.  Boldrewoou  * 
Col.  Reformer  xii,  It  was  lucky  Mr.  Jedwood  had  not  com- 
menced life  at  Garrandilla  in  a  watch-Ixjx,  as  he  most  cer- 
tainly would  have  continued  the  use  of  that  highly  com- 
pressed  apartment. 

o.  A  policeman's  shelter. 
X905  Daily  Ckron.  10  July  5/4  On  the  south  side  of  Par- 
liament Hill  Fields  is  a  little  square  chalet,  which  is  used 
by  the  County  Council  police... The  watch-box,  as  it  is 
called,  was  locked. 

t  2.  ?  =  Watch-case  2.  Obs, 

1656  in  Atkins  &  Overall  Ace.  Company  ofClockm.  (1881) 
232  It  is  ordered,  .that.. there  be  noe  more  of  that  Mettle 
wrought  in  the  fashion  of  Watch  Boxes  or  Ca.ses.  1739  Act 
!2  Geo.  //,  c  26  §  13  For  assaying,  trying  and  marking 
Gold  Watch  Cases  or  Gold  Watch  Boxes,  ten  Pence  apiece. 

Wa-tch-case. 

1 1.  ?  A  place  in  which  one  must  keep  wntch. 

XS97  Shaks.  2  Hen.  //',  in.  i.  17  O  thou  dull  God  \sc, 
Sleepl,  why  lyest  thou  with  the  vilde.  In  loathsome  Beds, 
and  leau'st  the  Kingly  Couch,  A  Watch-case,  or  a  common 
Larum-Bell? 

2.  A  hinged  case  or  cover  of  an  old-fashioned 
watch,  enclosing  the  watch  proper;  now,  the 
metal  cover  enclosing  the  works  of  a  watch. 

x68i  Grew  Musxnm  iv.  §  iii.  369  Made  of  fine  Silver- 
studded  Work,  as  in  Watch-Cases.     X697-8  Foreign  Post 


3-7  Jan.  2/2  A  Gold  Engrav'd  Watch-Case  lined  with  Scarlet 
Satten.  1789  Mrs.  Piozzi  Joiirn.  France^  etc.  I.  78  Every 
.  .compartment  chased,  like  our  old-fashioned  watch-cases. 
X857  l->iCKENS  Dorrit  II.  XXX,  She  took  the  watch-case  in 
her  hand.  1899  F.  J.  Britten  Old  Clocks^  Watches  \i%K 
very  linely  enamelled  watch  case,  illustrating  the  early  hfe 
of  Christ. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

X67X  Lond.  Gctz.  No.  538  4  If  any  one  can  give  notice  of 
him  to  his  Master,  .a  Watch-case  maker.  X773  Pennsylv. 
Gaz.  16  June,  Suppl.  2/2  [Advt.]  Watch-case  stakes  and 
hammers. 

3.  A  small  case  or  bag  at  the  head  of  a  bed  for 
holding  a  watch  at  night ;  a  watch-pocket. 

x89X  Centuty  Diet. 

t  Watch-clock.  Obs. 

1.  a.  V  A  time-piece  actuated  by  a  spring,  b.  ?  A 
clock  with  a  dial  indicating  minutes  and  seconds. 
Also  watch  pendulum  clock. 

159a  Dee  Compend.  Refuarsallin  Chetham  Misc.  (1851) 
I.  2Q  An  excellent  w.^tch-clock,.  .by  which  clock  the  tyme 
might  sen.sibly  be  mea"«ured  in  the  seconds  of  an  houre, 
1633  T.  James  Voy.  Q  b,  A  Watchclockc,  of  j-ixe  inches 
Diameter :  and  another  lesser  Watch.  1650  Tkapi-  Comm. 
Exod.  XXXV.  32  A  certain  artificer  set  a  watch-clock  upon  a 
ring  that  Charls  the  Fifth  wore  upon  his  finger.  1671  Flam- 
STKKD  ill  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  118,  I  spoke  and 
wrote  to  my  kinsman  about  a  watch  clock,  /bid.  121,  I 
wrote  by  my  coz.  Wilson  about  procuring  me  a  watch 
pendulum  clock. 

2.  An  alarum  clock.     Cf.  Watch-jA.  19. 

1598  SvLVESTER  Du  Bartas  ir.  i.  iv.  Handle  Crafts  94 
Pourfull  Need  (Arts  ancient  Dame  and  Keeper,  The  early 
watch-clock  (Fr.  reszeilh -matin)  of  the  sloathfull  sleeper). 

Watch-cry.  [Watch  j(5.]  The  periodical  cry 
of  a  watchman  ;  Jig.  a  motto,  phrase,  or  word  that 
is  constantly  reiterated  by  a  party  or  the  advocate 
of  a  cause,  to  call  attention  to  some  principle 
deemed  of  supreme  imix)rtance.    Cf.  Watchwobd. 

x88a  Farrar  Early  Chr.  II.  87  Everj*  day  shows  us  how 
easy  it  is,  first  to  turn  any  expression  into  a  watchcr>',  then 
to  empty  it  of  all  significance  (etc.].  X893  Tal'let  4  Mar. 
390  Their  watch-cry  will  be  order,  propriety  and  economy, 
a  X894  Stevenson  In  South  Seas  n.  ii.  (1908)  153  From  shore 
the  cheerful  watch-cry  of  cocks  rang  out  at  intervals. 

Wa*tch-dOg.  A  dog  kept  to  guard  a  house, 
property,  etc.,  and  give  warning  of  the  approach 
of  intruders. 

x6io  Shaks.  Temp.  i.  ii.  38^  Harke,  harke,  bowgh  wawgh: 
the  watch-Dogges  harke,  bowgh-wawgh.  1770  Golusm. 
Des.  I'm.  121  The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bayed  the  whis- 
pering wind.  18x8  Byron  Juan  \.  cxxiii,  TTis  sweet  to  hear 
the  watch-dog's  honest  bark  Bay  deep-mouih  d  welcome  as 
we  draw  near  home.  X876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.S.  HI.  xv. 
23s  The  baying  of  a  watch-dog  alarmed  the  village.  1894 
Fenn  In  Alpine  Valley  I.  120  The  old  man  is  as  fierce  as 
a  watch-dog. 

b.  fig,  and  in  fig.  context. 

X845  Maurice  Moral  Philos.  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  II.  595/1 
Now  we  feel  the  necessity  for  a  set  of  guardians  or  watch- 
dogs of  the  state.  1885  Lowell  Democr.  etc  {1887J  114 
Formerly  the  duty  of  a  librarian  was  considered  too  much 
that  of  a  watch-dog,  to  keep  people  as  much  as  possible 
away  from  the  books.  1910  i^o.  Kosebery  Chatham  xvL 
339  The  Chancellor  acted  as  his  watch-dog  in  front  of  the 
'Ireasury. 

C.  quasi-u^^'.  Characteristic  of  a  watch-dog. 

x86s  Helps  Organiz.  Daily  Life  yi  He  was  not  a  very 
skilful  person  in  deciding  upon  difficult  questions ;  but  he 
had  a  sort  of  watch-dog  carefulness. 

Watched  (w^-tjt),  //>/.  a,  [f.  Watch  v. -f- 
-edI.]  Kept  tmder  close  observation,  f  Also,  of 
a  hawk,  that  is  kept  awake  (see  Watch  v.  16). 

1566  T.  NucE  Stud  ley  s  Agamemnon  Upon  the  same  4 
Hys  request  was  suche  :  How  that,  to  paynfull  laboured 
stuffe  my  m>-nd  I  wolde  annex  :  And  do  but  as  his  watched 
worke,  whych  he  doth  here  contex  Deserues.  x6a7  E,  F. 
Hist.  Ed'w.  II  (1680)  84  [1  he  Scots]  in  a  watch'd  opportunity 
set  upon  the  tail  of  his  Army.  1650  B.  Discoilitninium  34 
Most  that  are  out  of  the  Army  will  ere  long  be  as  gentle  as 
any  watch'd  Hawke.  X901  Wide  World  Mag.  VI.  421/2 
How  to  get  Diaz  out  of  the  watched  room  was  a  very 
awku'ard  problem  indeed. 

absol.    X90t  y  H.  M<^Carthv  If  I  ivere  King\\\  Suddenly, 
when  the  tension  of  watcher  and  watched  was  keenest,  there 
came  a  mighty  crashing  at  the  door. 
b.  Proverb. 

1848  Mrs.  Gaskkll  Mary  Barton  xxxi,  What's  the  use  of 
watching?    A  watched  pot  never  boils. 

Watched,  variant  of  Watchkt. 

Watcher  (w9-tpi).  [f.  Watch  t;. +-ee1.] 
One  who  watches  or  keeps  watch. 

a,  gem  Often  const,  of^  also  over. 

1578  HuLOKT(ed.  Higins),  Wiitchtr,  insidia tor,  insidiosus. 
x6xx  B.  Jonson  Catiline  m.  i,  That  will  Antonius  make  his 
care.. And  watch  the  watcher.  xSsz  Examiner  24  Aug. 
544/1  Vou  heard  the  watchers  exclaim— '  Put  up  the  lighLs.* 
X817  Keats  Sonn.  xi.  Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the 
skies  When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken.  X848  Dickkns 
Dotnbey  xUi,  The  smooth,  sleek  watcher  of  his  slighiest  look 
and  tone.  1859  Tennvson  Vivien  556  Sir  Valence..  Whose 
kinsman  left  him  watcher  o'er  his  wife  And  two  fair  babes. 
x88s  Manch.  Exam.  29  May  5,  3  Nothing  is  at  present  di- 
vulged to  the  public ;  but  the  eyes  of  interested  watchers 
cannot  be  altogether  closed. 

b.  said  ot  the  eye.  poet. 

X59X  Shaks.  Tivo  Gent.  11.  iv.  135  Loue  hath  chas'd  sleepe 
from  my  enthralled  eyes,  And  made  them  watchers  of  mine 
owne  hearts  sorrow.  18x4  Hood  Two  Savons  108  On  his 
doubtful  face  Gleam  his  unwearied  eyes,  red  watchers  of 
the  place.  1847  Tennvson  Princess  iv.  306  To  an  eye  like 
mine  A  Udless  watcher  of  the  public  weal,  Last  night,  their 
mask  was  patent. 
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C.  One  who  keeps  awake  at  night.  Also  night 
watcher. 

1509  Barclay  ^'A/^  of  Fools  C1874)  I.  296  Of  nyght  watchers 
and  beters  of  the  siretcs  playnge  by  nyght  on  instrumentes 
and  vsynge  lyke  Folyes  whan  tyme  is  to  rest.  1605  Shaks. 
Afacb.  II.  ii.  71  Get  on  your  Night-Gowne,  least  occasion 
call  vs,  And  shew  vs  to  be  Watchers,  1861  Fane  &  LvrroN 
Tannhditier  ■}%  She  kncel'd,  A  faded  watcher  through  the 
weary  night, . .  In  deep,  perpetual  prayer  for  him  she  loved. 
1867  Lady  Herbert  Cradle  L.  iv,  117  There  two  figures 
are  kneeling,  motionless  and  absorbed  m  prayer.. .Still  the 
two  watchers  kneel  on. 

d.  One  who  watches  by  a  sick  bed,  or  by  the 
dead. 

•  e  XS55  Life  Bp.  Fisher  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  127  Whervpon  two  of 
the  watchers  tooke  it  [the  dead  body]  vpon  a  halbert  be- 
tu-eene  them.  \qfi^  L<nv  Life  9  Women,  called  Watchers, 
in  Hospitals,  taking  the  Advantage  of  their  Patients  being 
a^leep,  to  pick  their  Pockets.  1847  Tennyson  Princess  v. 
so  And  at  her  head  a  follower  of  the  camp.  .Sat  watching 
like  a  watcher  by  the  dead.  1849  C.  Bronte  Shirley  xxv. 
Then  the  watcher  approaches  the  patient's  pillow.  1885 
Lancet  4  Apr.  630/1  Then  there  are  the  'watchers*,  who 
belong  to  the  Jewish  community,  and  combine  the  office  of 
a  nurse  with  certain  religious  functions. 

e.  One  who  is  occupied  io  watching ;  a  watch- 
man, guard,  sentry,  or  the  like.  Also  with  defining 
word,  as  river-watcher^  Night-w.vtcher^ 

iSaS  Bkrners  Froiss.  II.  xlix.  6:  b.  On  y*  mountaynes  & 
hylles  costyng  the  see.  .were  set  watche  men  &  watchers  in 
dyuers  maners.  xZ-^  Sen i ley's  Misc.  III.  274  An  inspection 
was  immediately  carried  on  with  an  earnestness  worthy  of 
two  watchers  at  a  night-telegraph  during  a  time  of  war. 
1838  Dickens  Nicklely  xxii,  The  heavy  footfall  of  the  official 
watcher  of  the  night,  1884  Manch.  Exam.  10  Oct.  5/1  A 
river  watcher.. and  two  boys,  .lost  their  lives  by  the  capsiz- 
ing of  a  boat.  1896  H.  G.  Wei.ls  Wheels  of  Chance  xvii. 
There  are  detectives  of  an  inferior  description— watchers. 
2897  Crockktt  Lads'  Lox't  xix.  203  The  gamekeepers  and 
water- bailiffs — the  'watchers'  as  they  were  called.  1904 
Times  31  Mar.  0/4  Davies  had  first  been  an  office-boy  and 
was  now  a  watcher. 

f.  as  the  title  of  a  class  of  angels  or  of  angels 
generally ;  tr.  Aramaic  "^^V  efr,  one  who  is  wakeful. 

I5«  CovERDALE  Dan.  iv.  13  And  beliolde,  a  watcher(euen 
an  holy  angel)  came  d own e  from  heauen,  1576  A.  G[ilby] 
Test.  i2  Patriarchs  (1581)  11  For  by  such  meancs  were  y*» 
Watchers  deceiued  before  the  floud.  ^1711  Ken  Psyche 
Poet.  Wks-  1721  IV.  312  They  Watchers  are,  and  with  obse. 
quious  Wing  Leave  Heav'n  for  Earth,  God's  Messages  lo 
bring.  i8oi  W.  Tayt.or  in  Monthly  Mag.  XI.  20  (tr.  Bk. 
Enoch)  All  were  afraid,  even  the  watchers  of  the  host.  1846 
KsBLK  Lyra  Innoc.  (ed.  3)  a6  And  by  those  features,.. 
Heaven's  keen-eyed  Watchers  haply  mete  Whatmortals 
holy  deem,  a  1908  C.  Bigg  Orig.  Christianity  viii.  83  Six 
angels  build  the  Tower  :  they  are  the  Archangels,  the  First 
Created,  the  Watchers  of  Enoch. 

tg.  Aitr.  {pi.)  =»  Guard  sb.  12,  Warden  sb,^ 
lb. 

t588  .^SHLKY  Wageuar's  Mariners  Mirr.  B2b,  When 
those  Ouardes  or  watchers  of  yrsa  minor  being  mounted 
higher.  Ibid.,  The  Guards  or  watchers  are  to  be  placed  in 
this  Instrument  exactly  opposite  to  their  due  place. 

Watclldt  (w^'tjet),  sb.  and  a.  Cbs.  or  arch. 
Forms:  [V  2  waschet]  4  waget't,  vachet,  4-7 
wachet;t,  5  waycett,  6  wattohett,  watchit, 
-eth,  watohshide,  wattshode,  wetshode,  6-7 
watched,  watchett,  7  watcht,  welched,  -et, 
6-  watchet,  [App.  a.  OF.  (north-eastern)  wachet^ 
occurring  A.  D,  1420  iune  heuhe » .foree  de  ivachet^ 
a  cloak  lined  with  'watchet*;  it  is  not  clear 
whether  this  means  a  particular  fabric  or  a  colour) ; 
an  earlier  instance,  spelt  waschet ^  occurs  ia  quot, 
1 198  below  ;  the  use  of  the  OF.  word  in  an  .Anglo- 
Latin  context  at  that  date  does  not  prove  that  it 
had  already  been  adopted  into  English.  It  is 
possible  that  waschet^  wachet  may  be  a  dim.  of 
the  word  which  is  found  once  (spelt  wasce)  in  a 
Douay  document  of  1262;  Godefr,  explains  this 
as  *  sorte  d'^toffe*,  but  the -interpretation  is  not 
certain  from  the  context.  The  Central  OY.gasche, 
recorded  once  (1448},  for  some  kind  of  appendage 
or  ornament  of  a  shoe,  would  corres|K)nd  formally, 
but  if  Godefr,  is  right  in  rendering  it  '  buckle  '  the 
connexion  is  out  of  the  question. 

It  is  tempting  to  compare  mod.  Walloon  ivaiss  royal  blue 
(which  I>iez  would  connect  with  OV.guesde  Woau)  j  a  dim. 
formation  on  a  word  of  this  meaning  might  have  been  used 
to  denote  a  lighter  shade  of  the  colour.  But  the  phono- 
logical possibility  of  such  a  derivation  of  wachet  is  very 
doubtful.] 

A.  sb.  1.  A  light  blue  colour;  cloth  or  gar- 
ments of  this  colour. 

[ii9a-9  Curia  Regis  Koll  SB  m,  2  (P.R.O.)  Ei  abstulit  .1, 
scapelarium  de  Waschet, J  c  1386  Chaucer  Miller's  T.  135 
YcUd  he  was  ful  smal  and  proprely  Al  Jn  a  kirtel  of  a  lygbt 
waget  LZ/.rr.waiiett,  vachet,  wachet, tl.  1407  U'iilA.Rymour 
(Somerset  Ho.)Togam  meam  de  Wachett.  1538  Ei.yot  Dict.^ 
ScutulatuSt  is  a  colour,  I  suppose  a  wachet  [154^  watchet). 
1551-*  Act  5  4-6  Ediv.  K/  c.  6  8  23  Clothe  or  Clothes.. of 
anye  other  color  or  colors  then . .  skarlett  redd  crymsen . .  ase- 
wer  watchett  [etcl.  15*8  Lambard  Eiren,  App.  Vy  v,  Tres 
vina'i  panni  lanei,  coloris  veneti  (vocati.Anghce  Watchet). 
1591  Lvi.Y  Endimion  v.  ii,  Whose  teeth  shal  be  so  pure  a 
watchet,  that  they  shall  staine  the  truest  Turkis.  1601  Hol- 
land Pliny  tx.  xxxvi.  I.  258  So  sullen  and  melancholie  a 
colour,  enclining  to  a  blew  or  watchet  [L.  color  austerns  in 
glauco).  1610  —  Camden's  Brit.  (1617)  "33  The  Saxons 
there  in  watchet  clad,  we  vee  (tr.  Sidonius  ApolUnari'^ :  fstic 
^axona  cmtuImm  vidcffius\.    1616  W.  Urownk  Brit.  last. 


11.  iiL  392  Here  see  we  watchet  deepened  with  ablewe.     1631 

TowNSHEND^/^Wij  Triumph  17  A  garment  of  watchet. 
1865  T.  Tayi.or  Ballaiis  ^-  Songs  Brittany  13  What  gown 
..were't  best  to  wear, — My  gown  of  grain,  orof  watchet  fair? 
%  App.  misunderstood:  {Jatme  garance  =  vataddtx 
yellow.) 

1530  Palsgr.  287/1  VfiktcheX  QQ\Q\sr,jaune  garance. 

2.  A  fly  used  by  nnglers;  an  artificial  fly  made 
to  imitate  this.     Also  watchet  fly. 

1799  G.  Smith  L^aboratoryW.-ipi  Paleor  sky-blue  watchet. 
It  IS  a  small  fly,  and  appears  on  the  water  on  a  cold  day. 
//'/V.  303  Yellow-watchet.  Uody,  w.iter-iat'sfiir,  [etc.].  1828 
Carr  Craven  Gtoss.^  Waic/wt,  the  name  of  a  fly  among 
Cr  ven  anglers,  because  it  is  of  a  watchet  colour,  or  pale 
blue.  i8a9  Gloz'er's  flist,  Derby  I.  177  Yellow  watchet  fly. 
B,  adj.  Light  blue,  sky-blue. 

x^^  Nottingham  Rec.  III. 296  A  ;arde  of  waycett  carssey. 
1503  Priv.  Purse  Exp.  Eliz,  York  (1830)  96,  x  payre  of 
wachet  hosyn.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  ii.  Iv.  216  The  flowers 
..are  of  a  watcheth  or  pale  blewe  colour.  1589  Hakluyt 
V'oy.  282  The  mariners  being  all  apparelled  in  Watchet  or 
skie  coloured  clothe.  1598  Inventory  in  Greg  Henslotve 
Papers{x(^l)  121  Item,  j  wattshode  tatitiedublet  fora  boye. 
1604  Marston  &  Wkbster  Malcontent  in.  i.  (2nd  Q.)  E  2  b, 
Sea-water  greene  sutes,  ash-color  cloakes,  wetchet  stockings, 
1647  R.  Stapylton  yuvenal  242  Who  wonders  at  the  Ger- 
mans watchet  eyes?  (L.  Caernta  quis  stupuit  Gennani 
luniina'i].  1657  R.  Ligon  Barbadoes  (1673)  la  She  wore 
buskins  of  wetched  Silk,  deck'd  with  Silver  lace.  174a 
C0U.INS  The  Manners  dZ  Or  him  whom  Seine's  blue  nymphs 
deplore  In  watchet  weeds  on  Gallia's  shore.  1887  Ashbv- 
Stkrry  Lazy  Minstr.  (1892)  1S6  Watchet  eyes  As  sweet  as 
early  summer  skies  I  1893  J.  Davidson  Fleet  St.  Eclogues 
37  Wood-violets  of  watchet  hue. 

b,  prefixed  to  bine  as  a  qualifying  term. 

1536  Stories  ^  Proph.  Scripture  F  v,  Betwene  euery  bell 
a  pomegarnade  of  purpoure, . .  of  russed  reade,  of  wetshode 
blew  and  of  Vermillion.  1665  Hooke  il//cr(?g-n  49  And  tlie 
rest  of  the  line  of  a  Watchet  blew.  1871  M.  Collins  Mrq. 
<5-  Merch.  I.  iv.  127  Her  hair  was  a  light  soft  brown,  her 
eyes  a  watchet  blue. 

f  c.  sometimes  app.  used  to  denote  a  green  or 
greenish  colour. 

This  meaning  is  uncertain  exc.  in  quot.  1658. 

a  1613  J.  Dessvs Seer.  Angling  11.  xxiL  C6  b,  Marke  what 
a  line  he  hath,..Of  Bucephajl,  or  Bayards  strongest  hayre 
Twisted  with  greene  or  watched  silke  among.  163S  Swan 
Spec.  AL  v.  §  a  (1643)  93  In  stead  of  a  blew,  [comets  are 
sonietime^]  of  a  watchet  or  greenish  coiour.  a  1658  Clkve- 
LASD  Poems  (1659)  161  Tcthys  in  a  Gown  Of  sea-green 
watchet. 

d.  Comb.y  as  watchet-cotottred,  -iiued  adjs. 

x6o^  Skuttlewort/is*  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  183  Four  yards 
of  watchet  coloured  ribin.  1764  H.  Wali^olx  Otranto  v. 
She  lies  in  the  watchet-coloured  chamber.  i8ai  Scott 
Keniltv.  XXX,  A  watchet-coloured  silken  mantle.  1895  J. 
Davidson  Fleet  St.  Eclogues  Ser.  11.  25  Convolvuluses.. 
Pallid  or  watchet-hued. 

WatcMal  (w9-tfful),  a.  [f.  Watch  sb,  -^  -ful.] 

1.  Wakeful,  sleepless ;  accustomed  to  keeping 
awake.     Of  time :  Passed  in  wakefulness,  arch. 

1548  Udall  etc.  Btasm,  Par.  John  xiv.  22-38  Of  men 
obliuious  he  shal  make  you  of  good  remembrance, ..  of 
sleapyshe  sluggardes  vigilant  and  watchefull.  2577 Kendall 
E'ltnvers  Epigr.  44  Of  the  Peacok. ..Then  luno  took  his 
{sc.  Argus'l  watchful!  eyes,  and  brauely  by  and  by,  She  plast 
them  in  my  traine.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent,  l  L  31  'Io  be 
in  loue;  where,  .one  fading  moments  mirth  [is  bought]  With 
twenty  watchful!,  weary,  tedious  nights.  1594  —  Kicli.  Jlf^ 
V.  iii.  115  To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchfull  soule,  Ere 
I  let  fall  the  windowes  of  mine  eyes.  x6oi  —  Jul.  C.  ii.  i. 
98  What  watchfull  Cares  doe  interpose  themselues  Betwixt 
your  tyes,  and  Night?  1640  J.  Gower  Oz-id^s  Festiv.  i.  14 
The  cock  by  night  to  Nights  black  Queen  they  slay,  Be- 
cause his  watchfull  bill  doth  wake  the  d.iy.  1697  Drydkn 
Virg.  Georg.  i.  3C)5  Till  the  watchful  Cock  awakes  the  Day, 
She  sings  to  drive  the  tedious  Hours  away.  1805  Med. 
yrnt.  XIV.  274  To  alleviate  the  fever  and  watchful  nights, 
eflervescing  draughts  .,  were  administered.  1878  J.  P. 
Hopps  Kel.  ^  Moral  Lett.  xii.  38  Nearly  alt  reformers,  .iiave 
had  to  spend  watchful  nights  and  laborious  days. 

2.  Of  persons  or  animals,  their  dispositions  or 
faculties  :  Engaged  in  or  accustomed  to  watching 
or  close  observation  ;  vigilant. 

1601  R.  Johnson  Kiugd.  ^  Corninw.  (1603)  81  No  more 
watchfull . .  in  their  campe,  then  if  they  were  safely  intrenched 
in  an  ale  house.  1605  Shaks.  Macb,  v.  viii.  67  Our  exil'd 
Friends.  .That  fled  the  Snares  of  watchfull  Tyranny.  1633 
P.  Ki-KicHKR  l^nrple  1st.  XI.  xxvii,  'I  he  watchfull  st  sight 
no  difference  could  descrie.  1664  in  Verney  Mem.  (1904)  U. 
212  A  little  yealpiiig  Dogg  that  were  watchfull  &  angiy 
were  much  more  uselull  to  you.  1697  J-)RVDENyi"«*Mv.  585 
His  Hand,  and  watchful  Eye  keep  even  pace.  1711  Steele 
Sped.  No.  1 18  P I  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  watchful  Animal 
her  Confident,  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffk  Italian  i.  They  had 
remained  watchful  and  still  for  a  considerable  time.  1814 
Scott  Lord  of  Isles  iv.  xii,  The  galley  ploughs  no  more  the 
sea.  Lest,  rounding  wild  Cantyre,  they  meet  The  souihcni 
foemen's  watchful  fleet.  1817  Keule  Chr.  i'r.,  St.  Barnabas 
ii,  'Twixt  Prayer  and  watchful  Love  his  heart  dividing.  188a 
AIrs.  a.  EuwARor.s  Ball'room  Kepent.  I.  76  With  a  watchful 
mamma  and  governess  in  chaperonage. 

b.  Covi%i.  about  J  against  J  for f  oft  over  \  also  with 
inf.  of  purpose. 

Cf.  the  constructions  of  Watch  v.  ;  watchfuIqfcorxtsponA^ 
to  the  transitive  constructions. 

i6»i  QuARLES  Hadassa  v.  E  3,  But  she  was  watchfull  of 
her  lips  and  wise,  Disclosing  not  her  kindred,  or  alyes.  1666 
F.xtr.  St.  P.  ri-t.  Friends  ui.  (1912)  259  They  are  very  care, 
full  and  watchfull  to  finde  out  and  prevent  all  disturbances 
of  that  kinde.  1718  Free-thinker  So.  60.  34  They  grew 
watchful  over  their  New  Dominion.  1748  Richardson 
Clarissa  {iZ  11)  I.  244  We  are  to  live  on  at  this  rate  (are  we?) 
vexed  by  you,  and  continually  watchful  ahout  you.  1769 
Washington  Let.  to  G.  Mason  5  Apr.,  Writ.  1834  II.  352 
Selfish,  designing  men,,  .watchful  of  every  turn,  that  can 


assist  their  lucrative  views.  i8a7  Lytton  Pelhani  ii,  No 
one  could  be . .  moie  watchful  to  gratify  others.  1899  '  G.  G.' 
]l''inkles  i.  16  Watchful  for  such  casualties,  Posh  caught 
hold  of  him  in  an  instant. 

3.  Of  actions,  care,  etc. :  Characterized  by  vigi- 
lance. 

158a  Stanyhurst  yEneis  it.  (Arb.)  69  Thee  Greeks  with 
custodye  watchful,  Warded  thee  towngats.  1609  Holland 
Ainm.  Marcell.  xxii.  xv.  213  This  beast,  .with  most  watch- 
full care  looketh  about  him  to  see  the  coasts  cleere  and  all 
at  rest,  and  [etc.].  1623  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Discozi.  by 
Sea  B  3,  God,.. of  his  boundlesse  bounty,  immense  power, 
and  eternall  eye  of  watchfull  prouidence  releeue?;,  guards, 
and  conserues  him.  1796  Mme.  D'Akblay  Camilla  IV.  502, 
I  should.. have  claimed  the  continuance  of.. your  watchful 
counsel.  1843  Hawthorne  Amer.  Xote-bks.  {1868)  II.  90 
A  hound,  crouching  clown  with  head  erect,  as  if  keeping 
watchful  guard  while  the  master  of  the  mansion  was  away. 
1886  RusKiN  Prmttrita  II.  vi.  219  My  really  watchful  de- 
lineation, .had  a  quite  unusual  power  of  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  crowd  to  points  of  beauty .  .to  which  [etc.]. 

4.  Of  places,  duties,  employments :  In  which 
one  must  be  on  the  watch.  ?  Obs, 

1590  Spenser  F".  Q.  i.  ix.  41  The  souldier  may  not  moue 
from  watchfull  sted.  1596  Ediv.  ///,  iii.  i.  63,  I  haue  dis- 
cride, my  Lord,  As  I  was  busie  in  my  watchfull  charge, 
The  proud  Armado  of  king  Edwards  ships.  1703  Rowe 
Fair  Penit.  1.  i,  That  Country  which  he  long  had  serv'd  In 
watchful  Councils,  and  in  Winter  Camps.  1831  Scott  C^j/. 
Dang,  viii,  Twelve  months'  service,  of  a  nature  the  most 
watcliful  and  unpleasant. 

Hence  Wa-tchfolly  adv. 

1538  Elyot  Dict.^  Vigilanter^  watchefully,  dylygenlly. 
X579  ToMSON  Calvin^s  Serm.  Tim.  269/2  He  that  preacheth 
must,  .indeuour  to  draw  the  whole  flocke,  to  the  obedience 
of  God,  to  haue  them  walke  in  feare  and  humblcnesscj  and 
watchfully.  1660  Boyle  AWy  Exp.  Fhys.-Mech.  xvii.  116 
If  this  Experiment  were  very  watchfully  try'd.  1752  War- 
burton  Serm.  xi.  Wks.  1788  V.  178  Amongst  the  various 
Societies  of  Christians,  there  are  some,  in  which  the  holy 
Ordinances  are  more  regularly  administred.. and  Christian 
Liberty  more  watchfully  protected.  aiZzz  Shelley  Oh 
Future  St.  Pr.  Wks.  1888  11.  181  Let  us.  .watchfully  estab- 
lish  a  discrimination  between  words  and  thoughts.  1857 
RusKiN  Pol.  Econ.  Art  10  Keeping  your  embroidery  watch, 
fully  from  the  moth.  1870  Dickens  E.  Drood  viii,  Neville 
has  made  his  remark  in  a  watchfully  advancing,  and  yet 
furtive  and  shy  manner,  igso  Conquest  Apr.  263/2  One  of 
the  fishermen  rows  the  ciaft,  the  other  hangs  watchfully 
over  the  side. 

Watchfulness  (w^'tjfiilnes).     [f.  "Watchful 

a.  +  -NESS.] 

1,  Wakefnlness,  inability  to  sleep.   Obs.  exc.  Path* 
1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  vi.  34  Thus  she  all  night  wore  out 

in  watchfuinesse,  Ne  suffred  slouthfull  sleepe  her  eye-lids  to 
oppresse.  1615  Markham  Eng.  Housw.  \\.  i.  10  If  any  of 
the  family  be  troubled  with  too  much  watchfuinesse,  so  that 
they  cannot  by  any  meancs  take  rest.  1655  Culpefpeb  etc. 
Riverins  I.  xi.  40  If  after  bleeding  there  comes  watchful- 
ness the  Humors  will  be  again  inflamed.  XT^Thil,  Trans. 
L.  6S3  Pains,  .attended  with  vomiting,  anxiety,  and  preat 
watchfulness,  1843  R.  J.  Graves  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xi.  121 
Early  and  decided  determination  to  the  brain,  producing 
delirium,  watchfulness,  coma.  1876  W.  Roberts  Urin. 
<S-  Renal  Dis.  iii.  x.  (ed.  3)  ^37  The  tumour.. spread  in  all 
directions,  causing  great  pain  and  watchfulness. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  watchful  or 
attentively  observant ;  vigilance. 

i6i«  B.  JoNSON  Catiline  iv.  vii.  Chorus  M  i,  And  call 
their  diligence,  deceipt ;.. Their  watchfuinesse,  but  lying 
in  waite.  1644  I  )icby  Nat.  Soul  iv.  §  6.  390  The  watchfui- 
nesse and  recalling  of  our  thoughts  backe  to  their  en- 
ioyned  worke,  when  they  breake  loose  and  runne  astray. 
1756  Phil.  Trans.  L.  22  By  care  and  watchfulness  the  vio- 
lence of  the  symptoms  were  kept  under.  1815  Scoit  Guy  M. 
xviii.  He,, has,  at  different  times,  made  eulogiums  upon 
the  watchfulness  and  ferocity  of  his  dogs.  1821  Lamb  Eiia, 
Imperf  Sympathies^  A  Quaker, .knows  that  his  syllables 
are  weighed — and  how  far  a  consciousness  of  this  particular 
watchfulness,  .has  a  tendency  to  produce  indirect  answers, 
..might  be  illustrated  [etc.].  1847  James  C^wt'/c^  ix.  With 
a  quiet,  cat-like  watchfulness,  Filmer  remarked  everything 
which  passed  between  Eda  Bratidon  and  Charles  Dudley 
1879  in  Citsselfs  Techn,  Educ.  I.  285/1  This  plan,  however, 
requires  constant  care  and  watchfulness,  which  it  is  difficult 
at  all  times  to  ensure. 

b,  const,  oft  over  \  also  with  inf.  of  purpose. 

i6s4  Donne  Devot.  RIed.  xiv.  (ed.  2)  319  How  busie,  and 
per|>lexed  a  Cobwebb,  is  tl;e  Happinesse  of  Man  here,  that 
must  bee  made  vp  with  a  Watclifulnesse,  to  lay  hold  vpon 
Occasion.  17*$  Watts  Lof;ic  u.  iii.  §  3  (1726)203  I'he  Cure 
of  these  Prejudices  is  attain'd  by  a  constant  Jealousy  of 
ourselves,and  Watchfulness  over  our  Passions.  1853  Dickens 
Bleak  Ho.  xiv.  His  watchfulness  of  my  guardian  was  inces- 
sant. He  rarely  removed  his  eyes  from  liis  face,  i860 
Rl;skin  Unto  this  Last  i.  §  9  In  protective  watchfulness  of 
his  master's  interest  and  credit,  or  in  joyful  readiness  to 
seize  unexpected,  .occasions  of  help.  186S  A.  Diff  True 
Nobility  73  As  the  causes  of  it  [irresolution]  came  to  be 
detected,  there  was  inward  watchfulness  over  their  operation. 

Watch-glass.   [Watch sb:\ 

•\  1.  A  sami-j;lass  or  hour-glass  used  to  measure 
the  time  of  keeping  watch,  esp.  on  board  ship. 
Also  in  fig.  context.   Obs. 

1637  Rutherford  Lett,  cclxxvi.  (1891)  534  I'ime  and  tide 
carry  us  upun  another  life,  and  there  is  daily  less  and  less 
oil  in  our  lamps,  and  less  and  less  sand  in  our  watch-glass. 
1701  Tuttei.l  &  MoxoN^/aM.  InHr.  22  Watch-glass,. used 
at  Sea,  to  shift  or  change  their  Watches.  1769  Falconi:r 
Diet.  Marine  {i-jZd),  Watch-glasses,  a  name  given  to  the 
glasses  employed  to  measure  the  period  of  the  watch  or 
divide  it  into  any  number  of  equal  parts . ,  so  that  the  several 
stations  therein  may  be  regularly  kept  and  relieved. 

2.  A  tliin  piece  of  glass,  usually  concavo-convex 
in  form,  fitted  into  the  case  of  a  watch  over  the 
dial-plate. 


WATCH-HOUSE. 

1773  FcHftsyhf.  Gas.  x6  Time,  Suppl.  a  a  [Advt.]  Watch 
gla^s.  1831  Brewster  Optics  i.  4  A  concave  speculum  is 
one  which  is  hollow  like  the  inside  of  a  watch-glass.  1894 
F.  J,  Bbitten  FoTtner  Clock  ff  IVatchm.  64  Watch  glasses 
seem  to  have  been  introduced  about  1600. 

attrib.    1859  J.  R.  Greene  Protozoa,  vii.  66  In  Ophryo-    | 

glena  flavicans  a  remarkable  body  tcnncd  the  '  watch  glass-    , 

like  organ'  has  been  recently  observed  by  Lieberkiihn.  ; 

b.  as  a  receptacle  for  small  objects  or  portions   I 

of  material  to  be  subjected  to  scientific  observation.    ; 

«757  P^^'  Trans.  U  2S6  Pieces  of  these  should  be  cut  off    ' 
while  they  are  in  the  sea  water,  and  placed  in  watch-glasses    , 
full  of  the  same.     1818  Accom  Ckem.    Tests  97  A  small    i 
evaporating  basin,  or  watch  gla.-=s.     1880  L.  S.  Heale  Hozv 
to  wort  TintA  Mkroscopt  (ed.  5)  54  Watch  Glasses  of  various 
sizes  should  be  kept  by  every  observer.     x888  Rutley  Rock- 
Foruting  MiM.  24  A  watch-glass  standing  in  a  piU-box  lid. 

Hence  Watcli-ffl»s»fal. 

S830  Sir  J.  Herschel  Disc.  Study  Nat  Pkilos.  11.  vi.  §  i8a 
(1851)  172  We  almost  forget  that  these  great  masses  are 
made  up  of  watch-gla^sfuls. 

Wa-tch-house.   [Watch  sb:\ 

L  A  house  in  which  a  watch  or  guard  is  stationed. 

148s  C€ly  Papers  (Camden)  in  [You]  woll  hawe  yowre 
wuU  how^ssyd  in  yowre  wuU  howsse  be  the  est  wache  howsse. 
1530  Palsgr.  287/1  Watche  howse,  iieu  de  guayet,  1599 
HAKLinT  Voy.  11.  1.  108  Vpoii  the  walles  euery  night  doe 
watch  fifteene  men  in  watch  houses,  for  euery  watch  house 
fiue  men.  i6»9  Aldeburgh  Rec.  in  N.  9f  Q,  12th  Ser.  VIII. 
426/1  To  John  Cooke  in  p[aymen]t  for  a  wache  house  set  up 
at  the  beacon.  .01  00  00.  I7M  Labei-VE  Short  Ace,  Piers 
Wesim,  Bridge  70  Useful  Buildings,  such  as.  .Watch-houses, 
&C.  X775  Romans  Hist.  Florida  App.  72  You  will  see.  a 
watch-house  (nick-named  a  fort)  on  St.  Rosa  Island.  1871 
L  Stephen  Playgr.  Rnr.  (1894)  iii.  72  Four  of  these  [sum. 
mitsi . .  stand  like  watch-houses  on  the  edge  of  the  cliffs.  1880 
A.  M'Kay  Hist.  Kitmamock  (ed.  4)  ^7  One  of  these  loop- 
holed  recesses  [in  Dean  Castle]  had  been  perhaps  used  as 
a  watch'house  in  times  of  emergency.  i88i  E.  Ingehsoi.l 
Oyster. Industry  249  Watch-house^  a  shanty  built  on  the 
shore*  or  near  the  planted  oyster-beds,  from  which  they  may 
be  guarded  (Massachusetts). 

2.  A  house  used  as  a  station  for  municipal  night- 
watchmen,  in  which  the  chief  constable  of  the 
night  sits  to  receive  and  detain  in  custody  till  the 
morning  any  disorderly  persons  brought  in  by  the 
watchmen.     (Now  only  U.S.  and  CoioniaL) 

I7r6  Gay  Trivia  11.  491  Where  statues  breath'd,  the  works 
of  Phidias'  hands,  A  wooden  pump,  or  lonely  watch-house 
stands.  i73i-»  Norwich  Mercury  11-18  Mar.  1/2  Several 
of  the  Footmen  and  Chairmen  were  carried  to  St.  James's 
Watch-house,  and  Yesterday  Morning  were  examined  before 
Justice  Lambert.  1774  Ann.  Reg.  123  The  mob  pulled 
down  the  watch-house,  and  rescued  the  prisoners.  1835 
Act  5  <V  6  IViil.  /^',  c.  76  §  7**  To  deliver  any  Person  so  ap- 
prehended into  the  Custody  of  the  Constable . .  at  the  nearest 
Watch-house.  184s  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  \\^  Here  are 
The  Tombs  once  more.  The  city  watch-house  is  a  part  of 
the  building.  1845  D.  Jerrold  St.  Giles  \,  The  watchmen 
bore  the  mother  to  the  watch-house.  18^  Emkrson  Lett, 
<$•  Social  Aims  i.  40  This  unwritten  play  in  fifty  acts,  com- 
posed by  the  dullest  snorer  on  the  floor  of  the  watch-house. 
\^i^  Melbourne  Argus  i  Sept.  6  Detectives,  .arrested  George 
Whitney,  .and  locked  him  up  at  the  City  Watchhouse. 

attrib.  17x1  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4890/3  The  Unicorn  over- 
against  the  Watch-house  Door.  1859  K.  Cornwali.is  Pano- 
rama NcM  World  I.  87  Inside  there  were  several  detectives 
and  two  watchhouse  keepers  at  the  books. 

Watching  Cw9n/iij),  vbl,  sb.    [-ingI.] 
1.  The   action   of  the  verb  Watch  in  various 
senses,  lit,  andy?^, 

cxxj^Sc.  Leg.  Saints  yCm^Mark)  131  The  blschapis . .  gret 
wecnync  mad  besyly,  to  tak  sancte  marke,  forinvy.  1479-81 
Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1905)  99  Item,  payd  to  the  Clerke 
and  paris  for  mete  and  drynke,  for  wecchynge  of  the  Se« 
pulcrc  [etcl  xxiij  d.  a  1529  Skelton  Bouge  of  Court  352  His 
nede  was  heuy  for  watchynge  ouer  nyghte.  1530  Extrcuts 
Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  136  For  the  wetching  and  keping  of 
this  gude  tovne  baiiht  be  nicht  and  day.  1593  Shaks. 
Rich.  I/,  II.  i.  78  For  sleeping  England  long  time  hauc  I 
watcht.  Watching  breeds  leannesse.  a  1670  Spalding  Troub. 
Chas.  /(Bannatyne  Club)  I.  120  The  marquess  wondering 
at  the  watching  of  his  lodgeing.  a  1700  Evelyn  Dia>y 
4  Feb.  1685,  Tired  indeede  as  he  was  with  griefe  and  watch- 
ing. 1777  Sheridan  Trip  to  Scarb.v.U  Of  all  modes  of 
suspense,  the  watching  for  a  loitering  mistress  is  the  worst. 
1830  Acl  II  Geo.  IVf  c.  2 7  §  1  To  make  Provision  for  the 
lignting  and  watching  of  the  several  Parishes  in  England 
and  Wales.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  444  The  king 
had  been  exhausted  by  lonij  watching  and  by  many  violent 
emotions.  He  now  retired  to  rest.  1903  Mrs.  De  La  Pas- 
ture Cornelius  xvi,  183  She  is  very  far  from  strong,  and 
requires  a  deal  of  watching  over.  191X  Wace  Prophecy 
yeio.  ^  Chr.  ix.  172  He  taught  His  disciples  and  ourselves 
to  live  in  a  constant  state  of  watching  for  the  complete  and 
final  revelation  of  that  kingdom. 
b.  An  act  or  instance  of  this. 
fS40o5(r.  Trojan  War  (Horstm.)  ii.  61^  Gregeois,  yhar. 
nande  with  mayne  &  mude  The  wachingis  {v.r.  vachingis) 
for  to  cxecude  Of  l^are  fraudfuU  gyle  but  delay.  t^z6Pi/gr. 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  247  b,  This  honour  that  the  chrysten 
people  rendreth  to  theyrlorde.  ,is  compared  to  a  custody  or 
watchynge.  1533  BellendenZ^V^  v. xxili.  (S.T.S.)  II.  225 
The  romanis  in  pc  capitoU  war  sowpit  &  oursett  with  con- 
tinuall  statiouns  &  watchingis.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  11. 
i.  387  Leonato.  My  Lord,  1  am  for  you,  though  it  cost  mee 
ten  nights  watchings.  1641  W.  Cartwright  Loily  Errant 
I.  ii,  Hard  watchings  and  rough  Guards  Fill  and  make  up 
the  field.  1669  Stillincfl.  Serm.  ix.  {1673)  167  Their  fre- 
quent watchings,  fastings,  hunger  and  thirst.  1704  Nelson 
rest.  *f  Fasts  11.  v.  (1739)  501  It  was  celebrated .  .with  solemn 
Watchings.  1793  Martvn  Lang.  Bot.  s.  v.  Vigilix^  These 
Vigili;e  or  Watchings  are  performed  at  determined  hours  of 
the  day,  when  plants  open,  expand,  and  shut  their  flowers 
daily.  X798  Sophia  Lee  Canterb,  T.y  Young  Lady's  T.W. 
194  Hours  were  past  by  the  tender,  agitated  Family,  in  anxious 
watchings.    18^  Gosse  Land  4-  Sea  (1874)  80  They  had  to 
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wait  for  the  successive  '  watching  '  of  each  buoy,  as  its  first    1 
appearance  on   the   surface    is    technically    termed.     1890    ! 
Stevenson  In  South  Sens  11.  vi.  (1900)  198  It  is  the   dead 
man's  kindred  and  next  friends  who  thus  deprecate  his  fury 
with  nocturnal  watchings.  1 

c.  Sc.   l^'atchitig  aftd  warding :  see  Watch  v.   i 
6  b  and  10. 

1579  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  217  Subject  to  all  taxa- 
tionis,  wacheing,  warding,  and  utheris  impositionis  liand 
upoun  the  said  burgh.  1600  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  378/1 
Quod  omnes  in  dicto  burgo  manentes.-auxiiia  ferrent  cum 
burgensibus  ad  lie  watching,  wairding,  [etcl.  17x1  E.  Waku 
Vulgus  Brit.  viii.  95  For  Watching,  Warding,  and  Train* 
banding,  Tho'  Customs  of  an  ancient  standing.  1765-8 
Erskine  Inst.  Lazv  Scot.  i\.  iv.  §  8  This  service  of  watching 
and  warding,  .is  due  by  the  burgesses  within  the.  .territory 
of  the  borough.  1805  Forsyth  Beauties  Scot.  I.  106  I'he 
citizens  [of  Edinburgh]  performed  a  species  of  personal 
service  for  defence  ofthe  town,  called  watching  and  warding. 
1838  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot,  117  The  reddendo  (now 
merely  nominal)  of  watching  and  warding. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  awake,  wake- 
fulness ;  often,  wakefulness  from  disinclination  or 
incapacity  for  sleep ;  an  instance  of  this. 

f  i<5o  H.  Lloyd  Treas.  Health  viii.  Cviii,  Agaynst  to 
mucnwaichynges. , .  The  Sygnes.  That  he  can  not  slepe  after 
his  accustomyd  fashyon.  »6o8  Topskll  Serpents  250  Yea 
and  after  a  man  hath  recouered  his  health,  yet  is  he  neuer- 
thelesse  disquieted  by  much  watching  for  a  long  time  after. 
1669  E.  ^IAyNWARlNG  Preser^i.  Health  op  The  Life  of  Man 
..spends  its  whole  course  in  these  two  different  states,  Sleep 
and  Watching:  the  one  appointed  for  Rest  and  Ease,  the 
other  for  Action  and  Labour.  167a  Wiseman  Treat.  Wounds 
II.  ii.  8  The  liuUet  not  having  been  drawn  out,,  .occasioned 
great  pain  with  Inflammation,  great  heat  and  watchings. 
1799  Underwood  Dis.  Childhood  {^6.  4)  I.  61  Watching,  or 
want  of  sleep  is  frequently  a  symptom  of  the  foregoing  com- 
plaints. i860  Mavne  Expos.  Lex.j  Pervigilium^  term  for 
disinclination  to  sleep;  watching. 

1 3.   =  Watch  sb.  i  b.  Obsr'^ 

1688  Holme  Armory  w^yXv.  311/1  A  Watching  of  Nightin- 
gales. 

4.  atlHb.  and  Comb,,  as  watching-hoU,  -place  ; 
watching  brief,  a  brief  instructing  counsel  to 
*  watch '  a  case  ;  also  Jig. ;  watching  candle,  a 
candle  used  at  the  *  watching '  of  a  shrine  or  of 
a  corpse ;  also  iransf, ;  f  watching-chamber, 
(«)  ?a  guard-room  adjoining  a  royal  apartment; 
\b)  a  room  adjoining  a  shrine,  to  be  occupied  by  a 
watcher;  f  watching  lamp,  cf.  watching-candU; 
watching-rate  =  watch-rate. 

1886  Daily  Netvs  17  July  2/1  '  *Watcliing  *  briefs  are  held 
by  the  Attorney  General,  .and  Sir  H.James,  Q.C.  for  Sir 
Charles  Dilke.  1905  H.  G.  Weli.s  Ktfps  in.  i.  §  4  Ann  held 
a  watching  brief  for  herself.  1526  Will  of  T.  Stoiv  in 
Beauties  ^  Eng.  ^-  W.  X.  111.  261  Item  to  have  on  every 
aultar  a  *wacchyng  candle  burning  from  vi  of  the  clocke  tyll 
it  be  past-  seven,  a  1592  Greenes  Vision  D  4,  The  Mother 
and  the  daughter  sette  vppe  a  watching  Candle,  and  sat 
verie  mannerlie  by  a  good  fier,  looking  when  [he]  should 
wake.  1634  S.  R.  Noble  Soldier  iv.  ii.  Beauty  was  turn'd 
into  a  watching  Candle  that  went  out  stinking.  1533  in 
W.  H.  St  J.  Hope  Windsor  Castle  (1913)  I.  253  [A]  Galary 
betwene  the  Kynges  halle  and  hys  "watching  chambre. 
Ibid.  I.  255  The  Quenes  watchyng  chambre.  1856  Builder 
14  June  325/3  The  Watching  Chamber  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Saint's  Chapel  [St.  Albans],  wherein  a  monk  was  posted 
as  a  guard  of  honour  to  the  shrine.  1862  R.J.  Y..\tiG  Eastern 
Catkedr.17.  (Oxford)  The  watching  chamber  which,  here  as 
elsewhere,  adjoined  the  shrine  for  the  protection  of  the 
gold  and  jewels  which  enriched  it.  1850  R.  G.  Cummino 
Hunter's  Life  S.  Africa  (1902)  76,  i,  I  accordingly  ordered 
the  usual  *watching-hole  to  be  constructed.  1597  tst  Pt. 
Ret.fr.  Parnass.  i.  i.  77  If  they  have  lived  by  a  *watchinge 
lampe,  Prysinge  each  minute  of  a  fiyinge  houre.  1848 
Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xiii,  Sambo..saw  the  little  girl., 
jump  up  from  her  *watching-place  in  the  window.  1833 
Dickens  S*.  Boz^  Parish  iv,  *  Watching-rates,  light ing-rates, 
paving,  rates. 

Watching  (w^-tjig),  ppl  a.     [-ing2]    That 

watches ;  observant,  vigilant,  unsleeping. 

Beowulf  1268  Se  set  Heorote  fand  waiccendne  wer  wijes 
bidan.  c  1000  Ecel.  Inst,  in  Thorpe  Anc.  Laivs  (1840)  II.  400 
part  sc  mid  waeccendre  gymen  ^ehycgen.  a  1586  Sidney 
Ps.  xvii.ix.  Up,  Lord.  -And  bring  to  naught  those  watching 
pawes.  <ri68oR.  Yxx.yi\v<G  Fulfilling  Script.  11.  vi. (1726)315 
A  watcliing  providence  over  the  church.  1728  Ramsay  Fall- 
ing of  a  Slate  v,  But  watching  sylphs  flew  round.  To  |;uard 
dear  Madie  from  all  skaith.  1848  Dickens  Donihey  xlvii,  Hu 
..kept  his  watching  eyes  that  way.  1902  Daily  Chron.  24 
July  5/2  Hence  the  interesting  spectacle  of  a  class  rivalry 
has  not  been  presented  to  a  watching  nation. 

Hence  Wa-tcliiii^ly  ff(/z/.  rare~°, 

1552  HuLOKT,  Watchyngelye,  nigilanter, 

Watchit,  obs.  form  of  Watchet. 
Wa*tchless,  a.     [f.  Watch  .r^. +  -less.] 

1.  a.  Keeping  no  watch,  b.  Unwatched,  un- 
guarded. 

1622  Gataker  SpiritualZ  Watch  (ed.  2)  124  There  is  great 
difference  betweene  the  waichfull  and  the  watchlesse  Chris- 
tian. 1721  Cibber  Perolla  i.  I,  How  cam'st  thou  first  to  set 
Thy  watchless  Eyes  upon  this  faial  Wretch.  1842  Proc. 
Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  8  The  hills  are  covered  with  flocks  of 
sheep,  .browsing  watchless,  because  they  know  no  danger. 
1852  RocK  Ch.  of  F'atht-rs  III.  i.  199  If.  .it  happen  with 
them,  in  some  watchless  moment,  that  they  stumble. 

2.  Of  a  night:  Not  broken  into  watches;  having 
no  wakeful  intervals. 

1850  Bi-ACKIE  ACschylus  I.  27  To  their  hearts'  content  They 
live,  and  through  the  watchless  night  prolong  Sound 
slumbers. 

Wa'tcMessness.  [f.  Watchless  a,  +  -ness.] 

Lack  of  watchfulness. 


WATCHMAN. 

1691  J.  B[ardwood]  HeartS'Case  (ed.  2)  33  Another  common 
Cause,  is  our  own  Watchlessness  and  Carelessness.  1854 
Tail's  Mag.  XXI.  564  To  say  nothing  ofthe  watchlessness 
of  our  Admiral  in  tlie  Black  Sea. 

Wa-tch-light.    [Watch  sb.1 

1.  =  Night-light  i  b,  esp.  in  the  form  of  a 
slow-burning  candle  with  a  rush  wick. 

l6z8  Digby's  Private  Metii.  (1827)  67  After  she  was  in  bed 
.  .she  read  it  by  the  help  of  the  watch-light  wliich  stood 
burning  by  her.  i6osCongrevk  Lffi-efor  L.  hi.  xiii,  Nurse, 
let  me  have  a  Watch-Light.  1715  Addison  Drtmtnitr  11.  i, 
Item,  a  dozen  Pound  of  Watch-Lights  for  the  U>e  of  the 
Servants,  a  173a  Gay  SUry  0/  Apparition  88  Swift  retired 
the  maid,  I'he  watch-lights  bi.rn,  tuckt  warm  in  bed  was  laid 
The  hardy  stranger.  177SG.  WHiTE6V/^flr«f,  To  Barring- 
ton  I  Nov.,  These  ruslies  give  a  good  clear  light.  Watch- 
lights  (coated  with  tallow),  it  is  true,  shed  a  dismal  one, 
'darkness  visible*.  1823  J.  Badcock  Dotti.  Auiuseui.  204 
Luminous  Bottle,  or  Watch-light.  £:  1865  Lethebv  in  J. 
Wylde  Circ.  Set.  I.  94/2  'J  he  rushes  are  peeled  on  three 
sides  for  the  best  light,  and  on  two  only  for  watch-lights. 

2.  A  light  carried  by  a  watchman. 

185s  Browning  Atuii-ea  del  Sarto  209  See,  it  is  settled 
dusk  now  ;  there's  a  star ;  Morello's  gone,  the  watch-lights 
show  the  wall, 

Wa'tclimaker. 

1.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  make  watches. 

1630  Cai'T.  J.  SMrrH  True  Trav.  35  Gold-smiths,  .and 
Watch-makers,  a  167J  Wn  kins  Disc.  New  Planet  \i.  (1684) 
152  We  allow  every  Watch-maker  so  much  wisdom,  as  not 
to  put  any  Motion  m  his  Instrument,  which  is  superfluous. 
1710  Bkkkri-EV  Princ.  Hum.  Kno7t'l.  I.  §  62  Those  Actions 
of  the  Watchmaker,  whereby  he  makes  the  Movements  and 
rightly  adjusts  them.  1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  26  F  8  My 
first  mistress  was  wife  of  a  working  watch-maker.  183*  G. 
DovmfS  Lett.Cont.  Countries  1. 261  Geneva..  .We  have  been 
a  full  fortnight  in  this  paradise  of  watchmakers. 

b.  altrib.  uses  of  possessive,  as  walch-tiiaker's 
file,  glass,  lens,  etc. ;  watchmaker's  cramp,  a 
neurosis  affecting  watchmakers. 

1683  MoxON  jyiecA.  Exerc,  Printing  xii.  r  1  Small  and 
Fine  Files  (commonly  called  Watch-makers  Files).  1875 
Knight  Did.  Mecli.  2734  Watchniaktt's  Glass,  a  double 
convex  lens  set  in  a  tubular  socket,  adapted  to  be  held  to  the 
eye  by  the  contraction  ofthe  orbital  muscles.  1888  Rltliy 
Rock-Forming  Min.  3  A  watch-maker's  lens,  held  in  the 
eye.     1859  !>yd.  Soc.  £i.x..  Watchmaker's  cramp. 

2.  slang.  (See  quot.) 

1859  Hot  I  en's  Slaiif  Diet.,  Watchmaker,  a  pickpocket, 
or  stealer  of  watches. 

Wa'tcluuahing,  vbl.  sb.  The  making  of 
watches. 

1719  Mandeville  Fab.  Bees  (1733)  II.  336  Watch-making 
..is  come  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  than  it  would.,  if 
(etc.),  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  148/3  Watchmaking  was 
already  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  under  the 
influence  of  Charles  Cusin,  who  had  settled  in  the  town 
[Geneva]  in  15B7. 

altrib.  i&jiCf.Ki.siEinA/rs.Carbyle^sLett.  1 1, 2 19  An  inno- 
cent, good  lad,  who  has  learned  the  watchmaking  business. 

Wa>tcluxia.ll  (wg'tJmEen).    I'l.  watchmen,    [f. 

Watch  sd.  ■^  Man  sb.] 

1.  A  member  of  a  military  guard,  a  sentinel  or 
sentry ;  a  look-out  posted  to  give  warning  of  the 
!    approach  of  danger,  etc.   Obs.  in  technical  use. 

Now  rare  exc.  in  reminiscences  from  the  Bible. 

a  1400-50  IVars  Ale.r.  5164  Be  he  J)e pauylioii  a-prochid  it 
past  with-in  euen.  And  sone  \>e  wacche-nien  with-out  quen 
{jai  him  J>are  sawe,  pai  tuke him.  CX400  Z>fi/r.  y;i?)' 11156 
All  Che  burgh  is  full  bigge,  ouer  the  brode  wallis,^  Wacchemen 
for  to  wale,  wacches  tokepe.  c  1470  Henbv  ^Kd/Zarf  iv.  235 
The  wathman  was  hewy  fallen  on  sleipe;  The  bryg  was 
doun.  1516  Tindale  Jtlatt.  xxvii.  66  They  went  and  made 
the  sepuTcre  sure  with  watchemen,  and  sealed  the  stone. 
153S  CovERDALE  /sa.  xxi.  II  One  of  Seir  cried  vnto  me: 
'  watchnian  what  hast  thou  espied  by  night  ?  '  [1611  Watch- 
man, »  hat  of  the  night '!]  —  Ps.  cxxvi.  i  Excepte  the  Lorde 
kepe  the  cite,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vayne.  1544 
Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  VIII.  305  Item,  the  xxj  day  of 
Julii,  deliverrit  to  the  wachemen  ofthe  castsll  of  Edinburght 
xxij  s.  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  f,  CI.  iv.  iii,  18  Enter  a  Company 
ofSoldiours.  iiW...Walke,  let's  see  if  other  Watchmen  Do 
heare  what  we  do  7  i6as  K.  Ix)SG  tr.  Barclay's  A  rgenis  11, 
XX.  134  He  goes  to  the  walls,  as  with  charge  in  the  Kings 
name  to  the  Watchmen,  through  all  the  watch-towers,  that 
they  should  not.. breake  up  the  watch,  1680  Dkyden  i>a». 
Friar  l.  i.  Our  Watchmen,  from  the  Tow'rs,  with  longing 
Eyes  Expect  his  swift  Arrival.  1864  Skeat  tr.  U/iland's 
J'oems  203  So  listen,  ye  youthful  heroes.  Mine  excellent 
watchmen  three  j  Here  lender  young  girls  may  enter.  1913 
J.  H.  MOKRISON  On  Trail  0/  Pioneers  xvii.  £2  Every  day 
the  watchman  climbed  the  tower,  and  gazed  down  the  Cawn. 
pore  road  for  some  sign  of  the  relieving  force. 
b.  trans/.  !\\\Afig. 

o  ijoo  Bernard,  de  cura  reifain.  etc.  n.  no  pe  wouff  salbe 
wachmane  and  kcp  mony  wayis,  1611  Sir  J.  Digbve  in  loth 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  I.  579  Yi  is  fitt  for  us  that 
stande  .is  Watchemen  to  give  warning  one  unto  another, . 
ui»n.  ,all  seeming  dangers,  1655  Walton  Angler  x,  (i66i) 
175  And  in  ihe  morning,  ,vi.sit  the  water-side  (but  not  too 
near)  for  they  have  a  Watch-man.  J738  Wesley  Ps.  cxxi, 
ii.  Rest  in  Him,  securely  rest ;  Thy  Watchman  never  sleeps. 
i860  Pl'SEV  Min.  Froph.  346  Nothing  now  hinders  the  visita- 
tion, which  the  watchmen,  or  prophets,  had  so  long  foreseen 
and  forewarned  of.  .   „      ., 

nttrib.    1859  H.  KiNGSLEY  C.  Havilyn  xxvi.  Sending  the 
watchman  cockatoo  screaming  aloft  to  alarm  the  flock. 
+  0.  pi.  Body-guard.   Obs. 

01483  Liber  Niger  m  Househ.  Ord.  (1700)  38  Yeomen  of 
the  Crowne. . .  These  were  called  the  King  s  Wachemen. 

1 2.  A  scout,  spy.  Obs. 

a  IS33  Berners  Huon  clxv.  652  Whyles  they  were  thus 
deuysynge  together,  the  wache  men  came  abought,  whome 
the  kyng  had  sent  thether  to  spye  and  knowe  if  Peter,  .dyd 
sende  to  those  prisoners  any  comforte  or  ayde- 
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WATER. 


+  3.  One  who  keeps  vigil,  a  watcher;  one  who 
watches  over  or  guards  a  person  or  thing,  a  guar- 
dian (^something).   Obs. 

14..  Ly[>c.  Lyke  thyn  Audience  53  (Camb.  MS.)  in  Pol. 
Rel.  iV  L.  Po€ms  {1903)  51  With  wachemen  wake,  with 
slo^gy  folkcs  slepe.  Z447  Bokenam  Scyutys,  Agnes  295 
More-oujT.goddys  sone.  .To  me  is.  .A  wecheman  eek  neuer 
slepyng.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  /'/,  in,  i.  66  Vnckles  of 
Glosier,  and  of  Winchester,  The  speciall  Watch-men  of  our 
English  Weale.  1506  J.  Mklvill  Atttob.  ^  Diary  {^^ o^xoyy 
Soc.)  362  The  Watcnmeii  and  fathfull  Pastours  of  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland.  1628  A.  Lkigiito?i  Appeal  to  Parlt,  124  Re. 
moving  the  Dogges  th.it  should  keepe  and  the  watchmen  that 
should  watch  the  Flockes:  so  that  they  are  left  a  prey  to  the 
Wolves  and  Foxes. 

t  b.  Applied  to  angels.     Cf.  Watchek  f.   Obs. 

xssa  Latimkr  Serm.  25  Dec.  (1584)  270  b,  We  are  not 
bound  to  call  vppon  the  aungels  when  wee  heare  that  they 
serue  vs,  but  rather  to  geue  God  thankes  in  them  that  he 
hath  vouchsafed  to  set  such  watchmen  about  vs.  1560  Bible 
(Geneva)  Dan.  iv.  13  Beholde,  a  watcheman  and  an  holy 
one  came  downe  from  heauen.  1613  Pubchas  Pilgrimage 
I.  vii.  31  And  the  Watch-men  (so  he  [Scaliger]  calleth  the 
Angels  out  oi  Dan.  4)  lusted  and  went  astray  after  them. 

4.  One  of  a  body  of  men  formerly  appointed  to 
keep  watch  and  ward  in  all  towns  from  sunset  to 
sunrise ;  later,  a  constable  of  the  watch  who, 
before  the  Police  Act  of  1839,  patrolled  the  streets 
by  night  to  safeguard  life  and  property.  Obs.  exc. 
l/,S.  and  Colonial. 

14..  Leges  Quatuor  Burgitrutn  c  81,  in  Sc.  Acts  I.  349 
Of  like  bouse  ..in  ^e  quhilk  \>^t  wonnys  ony  )7at  in  )>e  tym 
of  wakyng  aw  of  resoun  to  cum  furth  ^ar  sal  ane  wachman 
be  hatdyn  to  cum  furth  quhen  ^t  pe  wakstafT  gais  fra 
dure  to  dure  quha  sal.,  gang  til  his  wache[etc.].  ct44oGestti 
Rom.  XXV.  93  (MS.  Harl.)  Plebeius-.ordeynid  for  a  lawe, 
that  wacchemen  shulde  eche  nyght  go  about  (>e  cete,  &  visile 
eche  house,  J>at  bere  was  no  misgouernayle  J?erc  in.  Ibid. 
05  In  tyme  of  the  nyght,  when  wacdiemen  come  blowyng 
mr  homes,  1599  Shaks.  Muck  Ado  in.  iii.  42  Why  you 
speake  like  an  ancient  and  most  quiet  watchman,  for  I  can- 
not sec  how  sleeping  should  offend.  x6i8  J.  Taylor  (Water 
P.)  Pennyles  Pilgr.  B  4  b,  .\  Waichmans  bill,  or  a  Welch- 
hooke  falles  not  halfe  so  heauy  vpon  a  man.  1681  Otwav 
Soldier's  Fort.  v.  (1687)  61  Watchmen  at  the  door.  Almost 
4  a  Clock  and  a  dark  cloudy  morning.  1749  Fielding  Tovt 
yones  X.  ii,  Now  thieves  and  ruffians  are  awake,  and  honest 
watchmen  fast  asleep.  1765  Golusm.  Ess,  v.  ?  4  The  watch- 
man had  gone  twelve;  my  companions  had  all  stolen  off. 
1785  CowpER  Task  It.  654  [She  whoj  at  the  watchman's 
lantern  borrowing  light,  Finds  a  cold  bed  her  only  comfort 
left.  iSzo  sporting  Mag.  XXXV.  39  With  the  assistance 
of  a  watchman  and  some  passengers,  conveyed  them  to  the 
watchhouse.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  li.  I.  251  When 
Monmouth  arrived  in  London  at  midnight,  the  watchmen 
were  ordered  by  the  magistrates  to  proclaim  the  joyful  event 
through  the  streets  of  the  city.  i86<  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  \. 
V,  A  face,  .that  had  just  as  much  play  of  expression  as  a 
watchman's  rattle. 

aitrib.  1853  DiCKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xi,  The  policeman  con- 
siders him  [sc.  the  beadle]  an  imbecile  civilian,  a  remnant  of 
the  barbarous  watch  men- times. 

5.  A  man  employed  to  guard  private  property,  a 
building,  etc.  while  the  owner,  tenant,  or  work- 
people are  away,  esp.  during  the  night. 

1600  J.  PoRY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  iii,  136  These  shops  are 
garded  in  the  night  season  by  certaine  hired  and  armed 
watchmen.  1875  Knight  Did.  Mech.,  Watchman's  Time- 
detector.  1876  'Mark  Twaih'  Torn  Smvyer  xv,  He.. 
walked  boldly  on  board  the  l)oat,  for  he  knew  she  was  tenant- 
less,  except  that  there  was  a  watchman,  who  always  turned 
in  and  slept  like  a  graven  image. 

6.  The  dor-beetle,  Geotrupes  stercoraritts. 
«864-s  J.  G.  Wood  Homes  ivithout  //.  viii.  (1868)  155  The 

common  Dor  Beetle  {Geotrupes  z'ulgaris)  sometimes  called 
the  Watchman  or  Clock.  1883 —  in  Good  IVords  Dec.  763/1 
The  Dor  or  Watchman  Beetle. 

7.  Typo^.  (See  quot.) 

i888Jacobi  Printers^  I'ocaS.,  ll^alckman,  a  \\n\e  flag  of 
paper  placed  pra  tent,  in  matter  as  composed,  which  serves 
to  indicate  the  position  of  a  footnote. 

Hence  Watdunanly  a.  nonce-wd.^  belonging  to 
or  characteristic  of  a  watchman,  f  Wa'tchman- 
shipp  the  ofHce  or  fnnction  of  a  watchman. 

a  1603  J.  Ravnolijs  Obadiali  iiL  (1613)  35  Not  content  to 
bee  watchmen  in  Jerusalem,  but  they  must  haue  a  watch, 
manship  in  Caesarea  too.  1837  Ne-<o  Monthly  Mag.  LI.  1 16 
Have  they . .  taken  away  from  ye  that  childish  and  yet  watch- 
manly  toy,  the  rattle? 

t  Wa*tclimeiit.  Obs.  rare*K  [f.  Watch  v. 
+  -MEXT.]    A  task  of  watching. 

1740  Richardson  Pamela  I.  203  However  said  she,  all  is 
well  now;  because  my  H'atchments  are  now  over,  by  my 
Master's  Direction.  ..Why,  Mrs.  Jewkes,  said  I,  is  all  this 
fishing  about  for  something,.. if  there  be  an  end  of  your 
U^atckmentSy  as  you  call  them  ? 

Watch-out.  [f.  vbl.  phr.  ivaich  out :  see 
Watch  v.  4  g.]  The  action  of  watching  or  looking 
out  for  something. 

1884  '  Mark  Twain  HucHi.  Finn  iv,  I  never  tried  to  do 
anything,  but  just  poked  along  low-spirited  and  on  the 
watch -out. 

Watchshide,  obs.  form  of  Watchet, 

Watcht,  variant  of  Watched///,  a. 

Watch-tower.   [Watch  sb.^ 

1.  A  tower  or  station  from  which  observation  is 
kept  of  the  approach  of  datu^^er  ;    a  look-out  station. 

1544 in  Rymcr  Foederadyii)  XV.  52  Huberdyn  was Slaine 
with  a  halfe  Haache  out  of  the  Wache  Tour,  as  he  and  his 
Men  went  to  vue  the  same.  2578-9  Peg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.yW.  8 1  The  wache  toure  upoun  TraiItrow,..mon  be 
mendit  of  the  litill  diffaceing  the  Engllsche  army  maid  of  it. 

VouX. 


1C16  CiiAi'MAM  tr.  Musxus  C4,  .\  Tower,  that  Scstlan  Hen* 
once  did  make  Her  Watch-Tower.  1699  Dampier  l^cy.  II. 
II.  13  West  from  Rio  de  la  Gartos,  there  is  a  Look-out  or 
Watch-tower,  called  Selam,  1794  AIrs.  Radcliffe  Myst. 
Utioipho  xiiii,  To  the  left.. was  seen  a  ruined  watch-tower, 
standing  on  a  point  of  rock  near  the  sea.  1813  Scott  Trier  m. 
I.  xiii,  Upon  the  watch-tower's  airy  round  No  warder  stood 
his  horn  to  sound.  1839  W.  Irving  Granada  (1850)  21  Every 
peak  had  its  atalaya  or  watchtower,  ready  to  make  its  fire 
by  night  or  to  send  up  its  column  of  smoke  by  day,  a  signal 
of  invasion.  1853  Grote  Greece  11.  Ixxvii.  X.  197  The  be- 
sieged, detecting  from  their  watch-towers  the  negligence  of 
the  guard.s,  chose  a  favorable  opportunity  and  made  a  vigor- 
oussally.  1869  Tozer  ^/^/;/.  Turkey  1.  361  This  place,  .was 
the  watch-tower  that  commanded  the  passes  of  the  Scardus, 

b.  fig. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  iii.  xxii.  C1634)  458  We 
must  needs  come  to  that  lesser  people,  wliich  Paul  in 
another  place  said  to  have  been  foreknowne  to  God :  not 
in  such  sort  as  these  men  imagine,  to  foreknow  out  of  an 
idle  watch-toure  the  things  that  hee  worketh  not :  but  [etc.]. 
1571  GoLDiNG  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ux.  10  David  mounted  up  intoo 
the  watch  tower  of  fayth,  from  whence  he  loketh  downe 
without  feare.  1639  Rouse  Heav.  Univ.  ix.  (1702)  122  Then 
stand  on  thy  watch-tower  and  hear  what  he  teacheth  thee. 
1768-74  Tucker  Lt.Nai.{^S,ii^)  U.  19  The  true  philosopher 
..considers  himself  as  placed  upon  some  watch  tower,  there 
to  sit  a  careful  spectator  of  the  earth.  1821  Shelley  ^(i'(j«a/f 
xiv,  Morning  sought  Her  eastern  watch-tower.  X9xa  E. 
Russell  Maitland  0/ Lethiugton  iii.  7a  Knox  clung  to  St. 
Giles;  he  could  have  no  better  watch-tower. 
C.  trans/.  (See  quot.) 

1864-5  J.  G.  Wood  Homes  witkcut  H.  vL  (1868)  113  To 
enable  the  spider  to  see  objects  in  its  front  a  sort  of  little 
turret  rises  from  the  cephalothorax  and  on  its  summit  are 
placed  the  eyes.  Naturalists  familiarly  call  this  projection 
the  'watch-tower*. 

+  2.  A  pharos  or  lighthouse.    Obs, 

x6ox  Hoi,LA.ND  Pliny  xxxvi.  xii.  II.  578  The  use  of  this 
watch-tower,  is  to  shew  light  as  a  lanihorne,  and  give 
direction  in  the  night  season  to  ships,  for  to  enter  the  haven, 
and  where  they  shall  avoid  barrs  and  shelves.  1632  Lithgow 
Trttv.  vii.  324  For  the  commodity  of  Saylers  the.. King 
builded  a  watch-towre  of  white  Marble.  1757  W.  Wilkie 
Epigoniad  vi.  i86  As  when  a  watch  tower's  light,  Seen  thro* 
the  gloom  of  some  tempestuous  night,  Glads  the  wet  mariner. 
1804  W.  L.  IJowles  Spir.  Discov.  11.  233  Strangers ..  whose 
hark  Has  foundered  nigh,  where  the  red  watch-tower  glares 
Through  darkness. 

Watchword  (w^-t/w^d).    [Watch  sb:\ 
1.  Mil.  A  word  or  short  phrase  used  as  n  pass- 
word. Obs.  in  technical  use, 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6056  Bise  was  the  bueme. .  .The  ost  out 
of  angur  &  auntur  to  were,  Wacche  wordes  to  wale,  l>at 
weghis  might  know,  a  1515  Fabyan  Chron.  v.lxxxix.  (1811) 
66  Hengiste  beynge  mynded  to  execute  his  former  purposed 
treason,  shewj'd  his  watche  worde,  by  reason  wherof  anon 
the  Brytons  were  slayne  as  shepe  amonge  woluys.  1538 
Elyot  Dict.^  Tessera^-.z.  watch  worde  or  priuie  token  g>'uen 
to  souldiours.  1560  in  J.  Scott  Benvick.upon-T7veed  (1888) 
448  Any  man  that  cometh  to  the  watch  hill  and  is -by  the 
officers  to  watch  and  thereupon  hath  the  watchword  given 
him.  ci59a  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1898)  XIII.  513  Et  les  ditz 
comons  auoient  entre  eux  vne  wacheworde  en  Englishe  with 
whome  haldes  you  et  le  respons  fust  with  Kinge  Richarde 
and  the  truecomons.  1657  I^'ortk's  Plutarch,  Addit.  Lives 
45  (Tamberlain)  Every  evening  the  watch  word  was  dis- 
tributed, and  each  man  was  to  repair©  to  bis  Quarters. 
fb.   =  Parole  5^.  2.  Obs. 

1760  Cantiotts  4-  AdxK  to  Officers  of  Army  132  At  the  De- 
livery of  the  Report  you  are  to  return  the  Parole,  or  Watch- 
Word,  to  the  Commanding  Officer  by  whispering  it  in  his 
Ear. 

f  c.  The  call  of  a  sentinel  on  his  rounds.  Obs. 

16x5  G.  San'dys  Trav.  i.  13  Since  when,  a  watch-word 
euery  minute  of  the  night  goeth  about  the  wals,  to  testifie 
their  vigilancie.  X756  R.  Rogers  Jrnls.  (1769)  18  We  were 
so  near  the  enemy  as  to  hear  their  centry's  watch-word. 
1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  xxvi,  I  have  heard  only  the 
watch-word  of  the  sentinels. 

+  2,    A  preconcerted  sig^ial  to  begin  an  attack. 

1550  LvNSS  Crtr/(»MV  Cron.  256  b,  And  then  about  midnight 
the  watche  worde  was  geucn  that  euery  man  shoulde  be  ready 
with  his  weapon,  xsss  Edek  Decades  (Arb.)  178  The  kynge 
,  .came  foortn . .  with  a  great  bande  of  armed  men  cryinge  in 
manerof  alarome.  .Guazzauara,Guazzauara,  which.,  is  as  it 
weare  a  watch  worde  to  giue  thonset.  1560  Daus  tr.  Slci- 
dane's  Comm.  453  As  a  token  or  watche  worde,  they  cried 
that  the  Frenchemen  werevp  in  harnesse.  isSsSTOCKERO'f. 
Warres  Lo%ve  C.  \v.  57  b.  The  Enemie  discharged  three 
Cannons  for  the  Watch  word,  that  the  horsemen  might  get 
together.  1589  Greene  il/*«rt/A(7«  (Arb. )  85  Democles  seeing 
his  time, ..gaue  the  watchword,  and  the  ambush  leapt  out. 
X630  R.  yohnson's  Kingd.  9f  Counniv.  370  The  common 
watchword  was  the  tolling  of  the  IJels  to  Even-song,  1834 
James  y.  MarstonHall'xx^'YhK  name  acted  as  a  watchword, 
and  the  moment  it  was  pronounced,  a  well-directed  volley  of 
stones  was  let  fly. 
fb.  transf. 

XS93  Shaks.  Lucr.  370  Which  glues  the  watch  word  to  his 
hand  ful  soon,  To  draw  the  cTowd  that  hides  the  siluer 
Moon.  1594  Plat  yeivellJto.  in.  90  Take  heed..of  a  false 
backe  to  the.  .furnace,  hauing  a  loose  bricke.  .that  may  bee 
taken  awaie  in  an  other  Roome  by  a  false  Sinon  that  altend- 
eth  onely  the  Alchimistcs  hemme,  or  some  other  suchlike 
watch-worde.  i68a  H.  More  Apocal.  Apoc.  Pref.  25  The 
Witnesses  are  already  risen  in  the  late  Reformation . .  that  no 
watch-word  may  be  taken  to  any  Tumults  from  any  such 
Indication  of  Time.  X793  [Johnso.n]  Consid.  Coal  in  Scot. 
35  Colliers.. in  the  west  country,  .have  some  watch-word, 
by  sending  round  of  which  they  can  lay  the  whole  collieries 
in  the  country  idle. 

3.  A  password  used  among  members  of  the  same 
sect,  society,  etc.  ?  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

*534  More  Comf.  agst.  Trib.  11.  Wks.  1170/r  After  their 
holy  watcheworde  spoken  on  both  the  sydes,  after  the  maner 
vsed  in  that  place,  the  one  toke  the  other  by  the  tip  of  the 


finger.,  thorow  the  grate.  1696  Whision  Tiuory  if  liarth 
II.  (1722)  214  A  certain  Watchword  out  of  500  pitcn'd  upon 
among  certain  Conspirators.  X809  Svd.  Smith  Wks.  (1859; 
1. 168/2  Classical  quotations  are  the  watchwords  of  scholars, 
by  which  they  distinguish  each  other  from  the  ignorant  and 
the  illiterate.  X891  Farrar  Darkn.  ^  Da-wn  li,  They  meet 
in  the  most  secret  places,  and  have  their  watchwords. 

b.  A  word  or  phrase  used  as  embodying  the 
guiding  principle  or  rule  of  action  of  a  party  or 
individual. 

X738  Genii.  Mag.  VIII.  292/2  Now  I  cannot  help  being  of 
Opinion,  that  all  the  former  Watch-words,  were  better  chosen 
than  theirs.  1780  Cowper  Table-T.  322  When  the  rude 
rabble's  watch-word  was- destroy,  And  blazing  London 
seem'd  a  second  'I'roy.  1832  Tennyson  Love  than  thy  Land 
28  Nor  deal  in  watch-woi  ds  overmuch.  X844  Macaulay  Ess., 
Chatham  (1897)  760  The  watchwords  of  the  new  government 
were  prerogative  and  purity.  X87S  Stl'bbs  Const.  Hist. 
I.  X.  307  Ayain  in  a.d.  1127  his  name  was  made  the  watch- 
word of  arenewed  struggle.  X876F.  Harrisok  Choice  of  Bks. 
(1886)  7  Our  stately  Milton  said  in  a  passage  which  is  one  of 
the  watchwords  of  the  English  race,  'as  good  almost  kill  a 
man  as  kill  a  good  book.' 

1 4.  A  cautionary  word  or  speech  ;  also,  a  pre- 
monitory sign,  a  warning  event.  Obs. 

CX47S  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  33,  I  took  that  for  a 
watche  word  for  medling  betwixt  lords.  154a  Udall  Erasm, 
Apoph.  124  b,  Geuyng  a  preatie  walclie  woord  that  best  were 
vtterly  toabstein  from  malrimonie.  1573  G.  WhKW.s  Letter- 
bk.  (Camden)  19  He  gave  me  this  watchwurd  in  his  own 
Chamber  that  it  miht  be  thai  ment  to  make  me  weri  of  the 
Hous.  1584  [A.  Munday]  (title),  A  Watch-woord  to  Eng- 
lande  To  beware  of  tray  tours  and  tretcherous  practises  [etc.]. 
01639  Spottiswood  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  iv.  (1655)  ^97  The 
Anibassadours  had  a  watchword  given  them,  not  to  see  nor 
salute  him.  1642  Fuller  Holy  ^  Prof  St.  v.  xix.  436  To 
welcome  the  Duke,  .he  was  entertain'd  with  prodigies. . ;  as 
if  Nature .  .made  her  hand  to  swerve,  that  she  might  shoot 
a  warning-piece  to  these  countreys.  and  give  them  a  watch- 
word of  the  future  calamities  they  were  to  CApect.  a  176X 
{S.  Hai.iburton  &  HErDiRN]  Mem.  Magvpico  w.  (ed.  2)  19 
An  arch  wench . .  had  smelled  a  rat  about  Magopico,  and  had 
given  her  lady  a  watch- word. 

f  b.  7  0  set  a  watchword  upon  :  to  utter  a  caveat 
against.   Obs. 

a  1586  Sidney  Apd.  Poetrie  {1595)  I,  S.  Paule  himselfe, 
(who  yet  for  the  credite  of  Poets)  alledgeth  twise  two  Poets, 
&  one  of  them  by  the  name  of  a  Prophet,  settelh  a  watch- 
word vpon  Philosophy,  indeede  vpon  the  abuse. 

Watcliwork  (w9-tjwt7jk).  [Watch  sbl\  That 
part  of  the  movement  of  a  timepiece  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  measuring  of  the  hours,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  *  clockwork '  or  striking  part ; 
also,  the  *  works  *  or  parts  composing  the  move- 
ment of  a  watch. 

1667  Sprat  Hist.  Royat-Soc.  247  Three  new  wayes  of 
Pendulums  for  Clocks,  and  several  wayes  of  applying 
the  motion  of  the  Watch-work  to  them.  1674  Hooke 
Animadv.  Hevelius  68  To  effect  which  motion  of  the 
'I'able  and  Instrument,  a  Watch-work  is  fitted  to  the  Axis, 
so  as  to  make  it  move  round  in  the  same  time,  with  a 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  Earth,  1675  J.  S.  Horol.  Dial.  i. 
vii.  28  Tis  always  commendable  to  see  Clock  or  Watch-work, 
move  thus  brisk  and  lively,  x^j^  Pennsylv.  Gaz,  16  June, 
Suppl.  2/2  [Advt.J  Silver  watches.. cast  watch-work,  fete.]. 
i8»5  J.  Nicholson  O^er.  Mech.  489  Clock-work,  properly  so 
called.,  in  contradistinction  to  that  part  of  the  movement  of 
a  clock  or  watch . .  which  is  termed  ivatch-tuork.  1848  Proc. 
Soc,  Antiquaries  Land.  271  Facio,  a  native  of  Geneva,.,  is 
said  to  have  first  invented  the  application  of  jewels  to 
watch  work. 

b.  transf,  andji^, 

x8as  T.  Hook  Sayings  Sct.  il  Man  of  Many  Fr.  I.  181 
A  shew.woman— like  Aladam  Catharina,  with  watchwork 
under  her  hoop  !  1844  Blackiu.  Mag,  LVI.  530  The  whole 
machinery  and  watchwork  of  pauperism.  1845  Clough 
PoemSi  New  Sinai  v,  Heaven's  A  MJcanique  Celeste  !  And 
heart  and  mind  of  human  kind  A  watch.work  as  the  rest ! 

Wate,  obs.  f.  Wait  sb. ;  obs.  or  dial.  f. Wait  v.  l 
Wato,  obs.  form  of  Wet, 
Wate,  var.  What  2,  W^hate  sb.  Obs.,  fortune. 
Wate,  Sc.  form  of  wot :  see  Wit  v. 
"Wate,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  WiTE  v.,  to  blame. 
Watel,  obs.  form  of  Wattle  sb,  and  v. 
Water  (w^'tai),  sb.     Forms  :    1-3  waeter,  2-5 
weter,  3  Orm.  waterr,  (pi.  waitress),  3-5  watre, 

4  Sc.  valtir,  vatter,  vatyr,  (p/.  -wateren),  4-5 
watere,  wattre,  watur,  -yr,  4-6  watir,  4,  6  Sc, 
vattir,  4-7  chiefly  Sc.  watter,  -ir,  4-7  Sc.  waiter, 

5  vatur,  wature,  -yre,  wadyr,  Sc.  wattyr,  5-6 
Sc,  waltir,  vater,  6  watier,  Sc.  wattar,  valter, 
8-9  Anglo-Ir.  wather,  9  dial,  waater,  waiter, 
wetter,  2-  water.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE.  wseter  neut. 
corresponds  to  OFris.  watar^  wcUir^  wcter^  etc., 
OS.  watar  (MLG.,LG.,  Du.  water),  OWO.  wat^^ar, 
tvat^ar  (MHG.  wa^^erj  mod.G.  wasser) :— OTeut, 
*watar'  ;  a  parallel  formation  with  «  instead  of  r 
occurs  in  Goth,  wato  neut.  (genit.  watins),  ON. 
vain  neut.  (Norw.  vain,  Sw.  vatten,  Da.  vand). 
The  Indogermanic  root  *wod'  (Teut,  *wal-)  occurs 
in  OSl.,  Kuss.  voda  water ;  the  ablaut-variant  *wed- 
(Teut.  *7V£Bt')  is  represented  in  Wet  a, ;  the 
ablaut- variant  *ud'  (Teut.  *ut-)  is  found  more 
widely  ;  cf.  Skr.  udan,  Gr.  vSoip  (genit.  vdaros  :— 
*udfjtos),  Lith.  undZ  (also  vana^)j  OPrussian  unds^ 
undo,  Umbrian  ufitr,  water,  L.  unda  wave ;  also 
the  derivatives  with  the  sense  *  water-animal '  (see 
Otter}.] 


WATER. 
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WATEK. 


I,  The  liquid  of  which  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers 
are  composed,  and  which  falls  as  rain  and  issues 
from  springs.  AVhen  pure,  it  is  transparent,  colour- 
less (except  as  seen  in  large  quantity,  when  it  has 
a  blue  tint),  tasteless,  and  inodorous. 

Pc^Milar  language  recognizes  kinds  of  *  water*  that  have 
not  all  these  negative  properties;  but  (even  apart  from  any 
scientiSc  knowledge)  it  has  usually  been  more  or  less  clearly 
understood  that  these  are  really  mixtures  of  water  with 
other  subuances. 

1.  getu 

c%gU  jflLFKED  Greprry't  Past,  C  309  Onscnd  Ladzarus, 
Selte  he  xe^^^te  his  ytemestan  finger  on  wscttre.  c  X050 
Su^pL  Mlfric^s  Gloss.  177  30,  31  Aqua^  wsier.  Limpka^ 
hluttor  water.  cuoo  Ormin  14038  Crist  badd  latt  te;^ 
sholldenn  gan  &  fitienn  twjye  fetless  \ViJ>J»  waterr,  1551 
T.  Wilson  L<^ic  F  ij.  Water  is  made  whot,  here  we  see 
that  it  cbaunceth  to  water  (contrary  to  her  nature)  to  be 
warme,  and  therefore  it  is  called  chaunceable.  1625  N. 
CAJtrsNTER  Gecgr.  Del.  i.  i.  (1635)  g  Water  being  no  other 
than  a  thin  and  fluid  body, — must  needs  require  a  hard  and 
solid  body,  whereon  to  support  it  selfe.  175a  Hume  Polit. 
IHsc.  V.  (oi.  2j  S3  All  water,  wherever  it  communicates,  re. 
mains  aiwaj-s  at  a  leveL  1756  Burke  Sul>l.  <5-  B.  iv.  xxi, 
Water,  when  simple,  is  insipid,  inodorous,  colourless,  and 
smooth.  1798  Coleridge  Ahc.  Mar.  11.  121  Water,  water, 
every  where.  Nor  any  drop  to  drink.  1813  Sir  H.  Davy 
Agric.  Chew,  (1814)  1.  16  Water  is  raised  from  the  ocean 
diffused  through  the  air  and  poured  down  upon  the  soil. 
1816  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  <v  Art  1 1. 145  Water  will  pass 
through  the  pores  of  gold  rather  than  suffer  compression, 
and  appears  to  be  nearly  inelastic.  1850  Tennyson  In 
Mem.  Iviii,  As  drop  by  drop  the  water  falls  In  vaults  and 
catacombs. 

b.  With  various  qualifying  words,  denoting 
kinds  of  water  distinguished  by  their  properties 
or  origin  :  see  Ick-wateb,  Rain-wateb,  Kivek- 
WATEB,  Salt  water,  Se.a.-wateb,  Snow-water, 
Spbing-watkr,  Sweet  wateb  ;  Cold  water,  Hot 
WATER,  Wabm  watee  ;  fllso  Fbesh  a,  5,  Haed  a, 
14  a,  Soft  a.  25  a. 

o.  Considered  as  antagonistic  to  fire. 

1390  GowER  Conf.  I.  266  For  as  the  water  of  a  welle  Of 
f>T  abateth  the  malice,  Riht  so  [etc.].  1546  J.  Heywood 
Prov.  (1867)  10  Foule  water  as  soone  a*  fayre,  will  quenche 
hot  fyre.  1593  Skaks.  Rich,  If,  i\\.  iii.  56  Me  thinkes  King 
Kicfaard  and  my  selfe  should  meet  With  no  lesse  terror  then 
the  Elements  Of  Fire  and  Water,  when  their  thundring 
smoake  At  meeting  teares  the  cloudie  Cheekes  of  Heauen. 
1879  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  335/3  In  coping  with  fires,  water  is 
the  great  agent  employed. 

fig.  i68a  BusvAN  Great/..  Soul  (1691)  3  This  kind  of  Lan- 
guage tends  to  cast  Water  upon  weak  and  beginning  Desires. 
cL  As  supplied  for  domestic  needs,  esp.  as  con- 
veyed by  a  channel  or  conduit  from  the  source, 
and  distributed  through  pipes  to  the  houses  of  a 
district     Phrases,  to  cut  off^  turn  on  the  water, 

I53S  CovERDALE  2  Ktttgs  XX.  20  The  pole  and  water  con- 
dyne,  wherby  he  conueyed  water  in  to  the  cite.  1596  Har- 
INCTON  Metam.  Ajax  H  2  b.  At  Shaftsburie,  where  water 
is  deerest  of  anie  towne  I  know.  1653  J.  Nicoll  Diary 
(Hannatyne  Club)  105  Lytill  watter  could  be  fund,  botihe 
pcpill  of  Edinburgh  wer  forcit  to  bring  thair  watter  from  far. 
183s  Dickens  Sk.  Boz^  Parish  i,  The  turn-cock  having 
turned  on  the  water.  1836  Ihid.^  Shops  ^  Tenants^  At  last 
the  company's  man  came  to  cut  off  the  water, 
e.  As  used  for  motive  power, 

1698  Flover  Asthma  (1717)  To  Rdr.  p.  xxv,  Like  a  Mill 
which  stands  still  for  want  of  Water. 

£  In  various  similaiive  and  figurative  phrases, 
many  of  which  are  of  biblical  origin:  see,  e.g.. 
Gen.  xlix.  4,  Jos.  vii.  5,  2  Sam.  xiv.  14,  Ps.  Ixxix.  3. 
To  write  on  or  in  water  [ «  L.  in  aqua  scridere, 
Gr.  ypoupdv  (h  v^vp]  :  to  fail  to  leave  abiding 
record  of  (something).  (To  spend  money)  tiA'e 
water :  profusely,  recklessly,  f  To  put  water  in 
(a  person's)  worts  :  to  make  things  unpleasant  for 
him.  +  IVater  in  one*s  shoes  :  something  dis- 
agreeable, +  To  hold  out  water,  to  bear  water : 
=*  to  hold  water '  {fig.) :  see  Hold  z*.  32.  +  Where 
the  water  sticks  [after  L.  hxret  aqua']  :  where  dis- 
cussion comes  to  a  standstill. 

971  Blickl.  Hoiit.  ^yj  Mane^a  tintre^a  hie  |»e  onbnngaS,. 
swa  (nctte  ^n  btod  flewt>  ofer  eorSan  swa  swa  waster,  c  1385 
Cmaucee  L.  G,  ly.  852  The  blood  out  of  the  wounde  as 
brode  sterte  As  water,  whan  the  conduit  broken  is.  1544 
AscHAM  Toxoph.  I.  (Arb.)  28,  I  found  my  good  bowc.as 
weakc  as  water.  1546  Hevwood  Prov.  L  xi.  (1867)  32  It  is, 
to  geue  him,  as  muche  almes  or  neede  As  cast  water  in  terns. 
'579  GossoN  Apol.  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  64  They  haue.. 
threatned  highly,  too  put  water  in  my  woortes,  whensoeuer 
they  catche  me.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  v.  ii.  134  She  was  false 
as  water.  1608  Dekker  Lantk.  /(■  Candle -light  \'\\\.  G  5, 
Yet  they  haue  a  tricke  (like  water  cut  with  a  swoord)  to 
come  together  instantly  and  easily  againe.  x6ii  Beaum. 
&  Fu  Fhilast'T  V.  iii,  AH  your  better  deeds  Shall  be  in 
water  writ,  but  this  in  Marble.  1612  PasquiCs  Night- 
Cap  (1877)  38  No,  this  deuice  too  much  in  vse  is  growne. 
And  will  not  hold  out  water  to  the  last.  1613  Shaks.  Hen. 
y/lf,  IV.  ii.  46  Mens  euill  manners  Hue  in  Brasse,  their 
Vertucs  We  write  in  Water.  1655  Bramhall  De/.  True 
Liberty  20  This  is  the  very  question  where  the  water  sticks 
between  lu  [ic.  between  Hobbesand  Bramhall],  X697TRVON 
IVay  to  Health  vi.  98  Though  it  be  a  vulgar  Proverb— ^j 
•:veak  as  ll^nter.  1704  N.  N.  tr.  BocccJinis  Advts.  fr. 
Parnass.  I.  59  But  I  must  beg  leave  to  tell  you,  this  Excuse 
will  not  bear  Water.  i7j8  W.  Smith  Univ.  College  185 
And  upon  that  Fear  ana  Conviction  that  his  Cause  could 
not  bear  Water,  a  1734  R.  North  l-i/e  Ld.  Kpr.  Guilford 
(1742)  151  They  caressed  his  lordship  very  much  as  a  new 
Comer, ..and  talked  about  a  Time  to  dine  with  him;   all 


which  (as  they  say)  was  Water  in  his  Shoes.  18*4  Compl. 
Hist.  Murder  Mr.  H-'eare  331  The  organ  of  destructiveness 
was  not  at  all  prominent  or  developed.  This  was  '  water  in 
the  shoes'  of  the  phrenologists.  1831  S.  Warren  Diary 
Late  Physic,  xxji.  (1832)  II.  247  He  [a  cabin-boy]  was  fre- 
quenilyflogged-.till  the  blood  ran  down  his  back  like  water. 
X859  DickENs,  etc.  Haunted  Ho,  v.  24/1  The  sweat  poured 
off  my  face  like  water.  1865  Kingslev  Here^v.  xx  (end), 
And  the  hearts  of  all  the  French  were  turned  to  water ;  and 
the  land  had  peace  from  its  tyrants  for  many  days.  1871 
—  Lett.  etc.  (1B77)  II.  368  All  else  is  a  'paralogism'  and 
runs  off  them  like  water  off  a  duck's  back.  1898  S.  J.  Wev. 
ikiMi  Shrervsbury  xni.  116  Though  at  one  time  my  heart  was 
water  when  I  thought  of  betraying  him,  at  another  it  glowed 
with  rage  and  loathing. 

2.  As  a  drink,  as  satisfying  thirst,  or  as  necessary 
aliment  for  animals  and  plants,  Also^^.  (chiefly 
in  biblical  uses)  applied  to  what  satisfies  spiritual 
needs  or  desires;  cf.  Water  of  life. 

Bread  and  7vater  (a.\so  in  Shaks.  \hran  and  luaier),  the 
type  of  extreme  hard  fare,  as  of  a  prisoner  or  a  penitent. 

C950  Lindisf.  C^w/.  John  iv.  13  E;^huelc  se3e  ?;edrinca3of 
3a;m  ua:tre  h^-'t  ic  sello  him  ne  "dyrsteS  in  jecnisse.  a  looo 
Colloq.  /Elfric  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  102  Hwaet  drincst  [m  ?  Eala, 
^if  ic  ha:bbe,  oj^j^e  waeter  ^if  ic  niebbe  ealu.  a  laoo  Vices 
<y  Virtues  43  Leuere  him  {sc.  Daniel]  was., Sat  water  to 
drinken  (*anne..3e  gode  wines,  ciaoo  Ormin  3212  Hiss 
drinnch  wass  waterr  a^g  occ  355,  Hiss  mete  wilde  rotess. 
c  laso  Gen.  ^  E.v.  1246  Dor  ^he  gan  fremen  ysmael  WiS 
watres  drinc  and  bredes  mel.  1573-80  Tusser  Uusb.  (1878) 
8 1  Howse  calfe,  and  go  sockle  it  twise  in  a  day,  and  after 
a  while,  set  it  water  and  hay.  1580  Memoriall  IV.  Lambe 
C  iij  b,  Wliose  daily  custome  it  was  to  meditate  vpon  a 
Praier  booke,  called  The  Conduit  of  Comfort, ,  .that  with  the 
water  thereof  his  soule.. might  be  refreshed.  1588  Shaks. 
L.  L.  L.  I.  i.  303  You  shall  fast  a  Weeke  with  Branne  and 
water.  1603  —  Aleas.for  M.  iv.  iii.  159,  I  am  faine  to  dine 
and  sup  with  water  and  bran.  1611  Bible  Isa.  xli.  17.  1656 
R.  Short  Drinking  Water  68  Why  then  should  we  (like  so 
many  Don  Quixotes)  change  our  national  drink  for  water? 
1731  M.\\xx.-A Gar d. Diet,  s.v,  Gnidonia,  During  the  Winter- 
season  they  should  have  but  little  Water.  1749  Smollett 
Gil  Bias  1.  xii,  To  regale  myself  still  with  my  bread  and 
water,  and  the  sight  of  a  silent  turnkey.  1759  R.  Brown 
Coiupl.  Farmer  13  Give  the  horse  a  ball  in  his  water.  1842 
Loudon  Suburb.  Horticult.  386  When  plants  are  ripening 
their  fruit,  a  diminished  supply  of  water  inceases  the  fla- 
vour. 1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  III.  833  One  essential 
requisite  in  all  pasture-fields  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
for  stock  to  drink.  1865  Mrs.  Whitney  Gayworthys  xxxvi, 
She  fell  back,  trembling,  against  her  chair.  Mr.  Brinley 
brought  her  hastily  some  water.  1921  E.  L.  Masters  jl///f:/f 
Miller  x'w.  113  After  that  they,  .put  him  in  a  dark  room  and 
kept  him  on  bread  and  water  for  a  day. 

b.  Contrasted  with  wine,  as  inferior  in  strength 
or  pleasantness. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21295  i>e  stile  o  matheu,  water  it  was. 
And  win  l>e  letter  o  lucas.  1842  Tennyson  Locksley  Hall 
152  Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  thy  passions,  match'd 
with  mine,  Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water 
unto  wine. 

o.  Water  bewitched  {co\\o<\.)  :  used  derisively  for 
excessively  diluted  liquor  ;now  cb  iefly,  very  weak  tea . 

1678  Ray  Prov.  (ed.  2)  84  Water  betwitch't,  i.  e.  very  thin 
beer.  1694  [see  Bewitched].  1699  T.  Brown  L'Estrauge's 
Colloq.  of  Krasm.  Add.  v.  53  The  Broth  was  nothing  in  the 
world  but  Water  bewitched  [L.  vtera  aqua],  if  it  deserved 
so  good  a  Name.  1731-8  Swift  Pol,  Conversat.  \.  24  Your 
Ladyship  is  very  sparing  of  your  Tea  :  I  protest,  the  last 
I  took,  was  no  more  than  Water  bewitch'd.  ^z  1825  Forbv 
Vac.  E.  Anglia,  Water-bewitched,  weak  tea, coffee,  punch,&c. 
fig.  1845  Carlvle  Cromzvell  Introd.  ii.  1.  25  Another 
Book  of  Noble's,  .is  of  much  more  stupid  character;  nearly 
meaningless  indeed  ;  mere  water  bewitched. 

3.  As  used  for  dilution  of  liquors. 

1382  Wvclif  Isa.  i.  22  Thi  syluer  is  turned  In  to  dros;  thi 
wyn  is  mengd  with  water.  1731-8  Swift  Pol.  Conversat.  ii, 
165  Lady  Smart.  I  was  told,  ours  [sc.  ale]  was  very  strong. 
Sir  fohn.  P\.\y  Madam,  strong  of  the  Water.  1837  Dickens 
Pickw.  xxxviii,  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  .produced. , a  black 
bottle  half  full  of  brandy.  '  Vou  don't  take  water,  ofcourse?* 
said  Bob  Sawyer. 

fig,  i860  Ld.  Acton  in  Gasquet  Acton  ^  Circle  (1906)  149, 
I  am  afraid  you  will  think  I  have  poured  a  good  deal  of 
water  into  your  wine  in  '  Tyrol '  and  '  Syria  '. 

b.  In  phrasal  combinations  denoting  liquors 
diluted  with  water,  as  brandy-and<vater^  gin-and- 
water^  rum-and-water^  whisky-and-xvater^  wine- 
and-waterx  see  the  first  words;  also  Milk-and- 
water.     Hence  jocularly  in  nonce-combinations. 

1882  Mrs.  Oliphant  Lit.  Hist.  Etig.  I,  168  The  weak 
Addison-and-waterof  the' Mirror 'and  the  'Lounger'.  1899 
Daily  Neivs  13  Mar.  7/1  He  once  heard  a  University  sermon 
described  as  of  the  Bible  and  water  order. 

C.  fig.  {Stock  Exchange^  Fictitious  capital 
created  by  the  *  watering  *  or  '  diluting  *  of  the  stock 
of  a  trading  company.     See  Water  v.  7  e. 

1883  Nation  (N.  Y.)  8  Nov.  584/2  The  Committee  does  not 
produce  any  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  the  dread  of '  water ' 
which  is  now  keeping  the  foreign  investor  out  of  Wall 
Street.  1894  Daily  News  12  }\.\\y  5/5  The  .stock  of  the 
Company  has  been  watered  three  times  over,  and  the  Com- 
pany has  not  only  been  able  to  pay  the  regular  dividends 
on  the  water  and  all,  but  [etc.], 

4.  As  used  for  washing,  steeping,  boiling,  etc, 

c  1000  Ags.  Gos/i.  Malt,  xxvii.  24  Da  ?;eseah  pilatus  J>£et 
hyt  naht  ne  fremode..l)a  senam  he  waeter  &  Jjwoh  hys 
handa.  atyx>  Cursor  M.  20212  Scho..wessh  hir  suet  bodi 
in  water,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviii.  (Egipcinne)  1424,  & 
with  his  teris  wysche  Jiam  sone  as  quha  with  vattir  suld 
l?am  don.  0400  Kule  St.  Benet  (prose)  liii.  35  pabbesse 
sal  giue  he  gestis  water  til  haire  hende.  ^1430  Two 
Cookery.bks.  13  Take  Vele,  Kyde,  or  Henne,  an  boyle  hem 
in  fayre  Water,  or  ellys  in  freysshe  brothe.  1577  B,  Googe 
Heresbach's  Uusb,  1.  35  b,  Lupines,  .being  sodden  and  iayd 


in  water.. feedeth  Oxen  in  Winter  very  well,  1605  Shaks. 
Macb.  II.  ii.  46  (ioe  get  some  Water,  And  wash  this  hltbie 
Witnesse  from  your  Hand.  1706  E.  Ward  Wooden  World 
Diss.  (1708)  15  So  incredibly  extravagant  is  he  sometimes, 
as  to  wash  his  Cabin  with  fresh  Water,  when  the  Ship's 
Company  want  it  to  allay  the  burning  Heat  of  their  salt 
Victuals.  X828  ScoTT  F.  M.  Perihy  Chron.  Canongate  Ser, 
II.  Introd.,  These  are  the  stains  ;.  .neither  water  nor  any 
thing  else  will  ever  remove  them  from  that  spot. 

b.   Each  of  the  quantities   of  water  used  suc- 
cessively in  a  gradual  process  of  washing. 

a  1225  Ancr,  R.  324  Wule  a  weob  beon,  et  one  cherre,  mid 
one  waiere  wel  ibleched . .  ?  1684  J.  S.  Profit  ^  Pleas.  United 
149  Feeding  him  [your  hawk]  upon  the  flesh  of  Rooks,  washed 
in  iwo  waters,  a  1777  in  frnl.  Friends'  Hist,  Soc.  {1014) 
Oct.  187  Take  half  a  pound  of  sagoe,  and  wash  it  well  in  3 
or  4  hot  waters.  1856  Kane  Arctic  Expl.  II.  ix.  94  Butter 
..my  own  invention,  melted  from  salt  beef  and  washed  in 
many  waters.  1875  F.  J.  Bird  Dyer's  Hand-bk.  33  Wash 
in  two  waters  and  dry. 

C,  in  references  to  baptism. 
cxooo  Ags.Gosp,  Matt.  iii.  11  Ic  eow  fulli^e  on  wxtere  to 
daedbote.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19976  Qua  inai  for-bede  Water 
j  at  baptim.  1387  [see  Cold  water  b.].  1567  Gude  ^  Godlie 
j  B.  tS.  T.  S.)  14  Quhen  Goddis  word  with  waiter  Junit  be, 
I  'I'hrow  Faith,  to  gif  vs  lyfe  Eternallie.  1597  Hooker  Eccl. 
\  Pol.  V.  Ix.  §  I  Why  are  we  taught  that  with  water  God  doth 
j    purifie  and  dense  his  Church? 

j  6.  Water  of  a  mineral  spring  or  a  collection  of 
mineral  springs  used  medicinally  for  bathing  or  for 
drinking,  or  both.  Often  plural  (cf.  L,  aquss) 
preceded  by  the  or  the  name  of  a  place.  To  go  to 
the  waters  (?obs.)  :  to  visit  a  'watering-place'  for 
remedial  treatment. 

1542-3  Act  34  Sf  35  Hell.  VIII.  c  8  Divers  honest  persones 
..whome  God  hathe  endued  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
nature  kinde  and  operacion  of  certeyne  herbes  rotes  and 
waters.  1561  Gresham  in  Burgon  Life  (1839)  '•  '22  Sir 
John  a  Leye  ys  not  yett  come  from  the  water  of  Spawe. 
1563  FuLKE  Meteors  iv.  (1571)  57  b,  Of  whote  bathes.  Some 
waters  that  are  generated  and  flowe  out  of  vaynes  of  brym- 
stone,  are  sensybly  warme,  and  some  very  whott... These 
waters  being  also  drying  by  nature,  are  wholsome  for  many 
infyrmities.  1641  in  Verney  Mem.  (1907)  1. 207  Waters  have 
twice  donn  her  good  and  Spaw  water  is  better  than  the  best 
waters  in  England.  1652  J.  French  Vork-sh.  Spaiv  85,  I 
approve  not  of  taking  the  waters  too  fast.  1676  Lady  Cha- 
WORTH  in  I2th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  29  Lady 
Portsmouth  continues  sicke,  and  some  say  she  will  try  the 
French  ayre,  others  the  Bath  waiters.  X7X»  Steele  Sped. 
No.  284  P4  Though  I  have  drunk  the  Waters,  and  am  told  I 
ought  not  to  use  my  Eyes  so  much,  I  cannot  forbear  writing 
to  you.  1720  Wilcocks  in  Ellis  Orig,  Lett.  Ser.  11.  IV. 
321  Since  the  kings  return  from  the  waters,  which  agreed 
very  well  with  him,  we  have  had  [etc.].  1775  Sheridan 
St.  Patrick's  Day  \.  i,  She  was  such  a  hand  at  making 
foreign  waters  !  for  Seltzer,  Pyrmont,  Islington,  or  Chaly- 
beate, she  never  had  her  equal.  1788  Jefferson  Writ. 
(1S59)  ^1-  453  He  has  obtained  leave  to  go  to  the  waters. 
1837  DicKEss  Pickw.  XXXV,  Most  welcome  to  Ba-ath,  sir. 
It  is  long — very  long,  Mr.  Pickwick,  since  you  drank  the 
waters.  1854  Surteks  Handley  Cr,  iii.  (1901)  I.  19  It  was 
Weil  known  their  waters  weie  immeasurably  inferior  to  what 
they  enjoyed,  not  only  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  also  in 
iodine  and  potash.  1879  St.  George's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  579 
She  was  ordeied  simply  a  wine-glass  of  Orezza  water  after 
breakfast  every  morning. 

6.  Water  regarded  as  collected  in  seas,  lakes, 
ponds,  etc.,  or  as  flowing  in  rivers  or  streams. 

Often  with  definite  article,  as  denoting  a  particular 
portion  of  water  referred  to.  Also,  the  aqueous  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  as  a  region  inhabited  by  its  own  characteristic 
forms  of  life,  in  contradistinction  to  the  land  and  the  air, 
¥  or  piece  y  iheet  of  water,  see  Piece  i^.  3,  Sheet  j^.l  8a. 
a  iiooGerefa  in  Anglia  IX.  259  Je  on  wuda,5eon  waetere, 
ge  on  felda,  je  on  falde.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  79  pe  uisces 
i^e  wetere  and  fujelcs  i)?e  lufte.  c  1250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  2968 
And  aaron  held  up  his  bond,  to  5e  water  and  ^e  more  lond. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  399  pe  fiss  to  walur,  als  we  find,  l»e  fuxol 
be-taght  he  to  Jie  wynd.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xvi.  189 
Alle  ^t  lyf  hath  a  londe  &  a  watre.  1473  Rental  Bk. 
Ciipar-Augus  (1879)  I.  178  Tha  sal  gif  al  possibil  cure  and 
laubour  til  bald  furth  the  watter  with  makyn  of  perys.  .and 
plantation  of  willeis.  1503  Dunbar  Thistle  ^  Rose  66  Dame 
Nature  gaif  ane  inhibitioun  thaJr  To  ferss  Neptunus,  and 
Eolus  the  bawld,  Nocht  to  perturb  the  wattir  nor  the  air. 
1573-80  Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  117  Wash  sheepe  (for  the  better) 
where  water  doth  run.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  i.  iii,  79  The 
Earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  Water  ha's.  1781  Cowper  Task 
in.  382  But  wisdom  is  a  pearl  with  most  success  Sought 
in  still  water.  1830  Tennyson  Arab.  Nts.  30  Deep  inlay 
Of  braided  blooms  unmown,  which  crept  Adown  to  where 
the  water  slept.  X849  Macaulav Hist.  Eng.  ix.  IL481  The 
water  in  the  bay  was  as  even  as  glass.  1867  Anstkd  Phys, 
Geog.  T-i^  Owing  to  the  position  of  the  land,  we  have  the 
water  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
the  Atlantic  canal. 

b.  The  plural  is  often  used  instead  of  the  sing, 
esp.  with  reference  to  flowing  water  or  to  water 
moving  in  waves. 
For  the  pi.  ci.  F.  eaux,  L.  aguse,  Gr.  vtara. 
c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiv.  28  Dryhten,  jyf  \>\x  hyt  eart, 
hat  me  cuman  to  l^e  ofer  has  w£eteru.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
j8o  pe  watters  al  he  cald  pe  see,  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P. 
B.  437  pen  he  wakened  a  wynde  on  watterez  to  blowe, 
C1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  v.  met.  i.  (1868)  152  Sone  aftre  t>e 
same  ryueres  tigris  and  eufrates  vnioygnen  and  departen 
hire  watres.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  Ixxvii.  19  Thy  waye 
was  in  the  see,  and  thy  pathes  in  the  great  waters.  1610 
Shaks.  Temp.  1.  ii.  i  If  by  your  Art  (my  dearest  father) 
you  haue  Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  Rore,  allay  them. 
1684  J,  Peter  Relat.  Siege  Vienna  55  About  this  time  the 
Waters  of  the  Danube  swelled  so  high  as  to  break  down 
the  Bridge  which  the  Enemy  had  made.  1697  Drvden 
yEueis  ix.  152  Old  I'yber  roar'd  ;  and  raising  up  his  Head, 
Caird  back  his  Waters  to  their  Oozy  Bed.    a  1774  Goldsm. 
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Hist.  Greece  II.  174  A  river  not  >o  remarkable  for  the  breadth 
of  its  channel,  as  for  the  beauty  of  its  waters,.  1798  Cole- 
riix;e  Anc.  Mar.  v.  324  Like  waters  .shot  from  some  high 
crag,  The  lightning  feli  with  never  a  jag,  A  river  steep  and 
wide.  1803-6  WoKDSW.  Ode,  Inihn,  Imtuort.  171  And  see 
tlie  Children  sport  upun  the  shore,  And  hear  the  mighty 
waters  rolling  evermoie.  184J  Borrow  Bible  in  S/.  xxiv, 
Waters  sounded,  nightingales  sang.  x86a  Longf.  lyayside 
Inn  I.  Prel.  260  The  cataract  hurled  Its  headlong  waters 
from  the  height.  1891  Karrar  Darkn. ^  Dawn  xiii,  They. . 
had  been  baptised  in  the  waters  of  their  nntive  river. 

c.  In  figurative  context.  (See  also  Troubled  a, 
I ,  Fish  v.^  i  c.  Oil  sb.^  3  e,) 

Dte^  zvaters  (after  Ps-  Ixix.  2,  14),  grave  distresses  and 
anxieties;  also,  difficult  or  dangerous  affairs. 

153s  CovEKUALE  Fs.  Ixviii  [Ixix].  2,  I  am  come  in  to  depe 
waters  [sO"'^''-©  1611].  Ibid,  14.  x6a8  A.  Lkighton  Appeal  to 
Parlt.  19  Therfore  she  loves  to  fish  in  troubled  Waters.  i66s 
Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacrat  i.  iii.  §  8  Joseph  Scaliger  who  hath 
troubled  the  waters  so  much  concerning  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  this  translation,  yet  fully  agrees  that  it  was 
done  in  the  timeof  Ptolomasus  Plnladelphus.  cxyaoDE  Fob 
Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  20  The  Cardinal,  .was.  .not  on  very 
good  terms  with  the  queen,  but  willing  to  keep  smooth  water 
there.  1893  Stkvknson  Cairtona  iii,  These  are  deep  waters, 
..Be  cautious  and  think  twice.  190*  W.  Adamson  Life 
Joseph  Parker -zo^  An  unwonted  interest  was  created  by  Dr. 
Parker's  visit.  The  usually  quiet  ecclesiastical  waters  were 
stirred. 

d.  //.  The  maritime  tract  belonging  to  a  par- 
ticular nation  ;  the  seas  and  oceans  in  a  particular 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

X659  in  Rec.  Convent.  Burghs  Scot.  (1S78)  III.  487  Who. . 
went  aboard  of  tuo  Dutch  wessellis  lying  near  Inchkeyth, 
being  within  our  watteris.  1920  Round  Table  Dec  89  The 
Alliance,  .freed  us  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  more  than 
A  skeleton  force  in  eastern  waters  in  order  to  defend  the 
Dominions  and  Indix 

e.  Huniing,  Sleep  lee  hosing-^  etc.  Streams  or 
ditches  which  a  horse  is  required  to  leap. 

x86o  Ld.  W.  Lennox  Pict.  Sporting  Life  I.  328  You  will 
find  him  [a  horse]  a  splendid  fencer,  1  never  saw  the  like  of 
him  at  timber  or  water;  no  gate  or  brook  will  stop  him. 
1869  WHVTE-MELviLLE.S'{»//jfx<5-  l^erses  Zj  Hunters  so  limber 
at  water  and  timber  Now  on  the  causeway  are  fain  to  be  led. 
1879  Punch  13  Dec.  267  I've  never  tried  this  horse  at  water. 
I.  slang.  To  make  a  hole  in  the  water :  to 
commit  suicide  by  drowning. 

1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho,  xlvi,  Why  I  don't  co  and  make 
a  hole  in  the  water  I  don't  know,  1865  —  Mut.  Fr.  1.  iii. 
'ihis  is  the  drunken  old  chap.,  wot  had  offered,  .to  m.ike  a 
hole  in  the  water  for  a  quartern  of  rum  stood  af  jrehand,  and 
kept  to  his  word  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  his  life. 

tg.  //.  Pictorial  representations  of  tracts  of 
water.  Obs, 

1747  Francis  tr.  Horace^  Art  P.  34  note.  It  is  chiefly  in 
this  View,  that  Ruisdale's  Waters,  and  Claude  Lorrain's 
Skies  are  so  admirable. 

7.  In  phrases  relating  to  navigation, 

a.  By  water :  by  ship  or  boat  on  the  sea  or  a 
lake  or  river  or  canal.     (In  OE.  =  7  b.) 

c  iioo  O.  E.  Ckron.  (MS.  D)  an.  1016,  J'a  ^ewende  se  here 
to  Lundennc,  &  l^a  buruh  utan  ymbesaeton,  &  hyre  stearcllce 
onfeaht,  sei^JSaer  je  l>e  waetere  ;;e  be  lande.  ^  1380  Wvcijf 
lyiks.  (1880)  25  pei  traueilen  ny^t  &  day,  bi  watir  &  lond, 
in  cold  &  in  hete.  f  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  400  If  |>at  he 
faught,  and  hadde  the  hyer  hond,  By  water  he  sente  hem 
hoom  to  euery  lond.  1478  W.  Paston,  Jr.  in  /'.  Lett. 
(1897)  III.  237  And  if  it  lyke  yow  that  1  may  come  with 
Alwedyr  be  watyr.  1547-8  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Edtv.  VI 
(1914)  29  The  Carine  by  water  to  and  from  grenwy[ch], 
1606  Arraignm.  Late  Traitors  (1872)6  They  went  from  the 
tower  by  water,  and  came  to  Westminster.  1661  Pr.  Rupert 
in  ////(  Rtp.  Hist.  MSS.  Couim,  App.  v.  8  My  goods  goe 
by  Ratisbon,  soe  by  land  to  WurtzVx>urg,  and  from  thence 
by  water  the  re^^t  of  the  journey.  1771  Smollett  Humph. 
CI,  4  July  (1815)  219  In  going  down  the  river,  by  waler,  he 
was  by  mistake  put  on  board  of  another  vessel  under  sail, 
1809  W.  I  RviNG  Knickerb.  vii.  xi.  (1849)  437  The  hostile  ships 
prepared  for  an  assault  by  water.  1864  T.  S,  Williams  & 
SiMMONDs  Engl,  Commerc.  Corresp.  n6  You  will  please  to 
receive  the  said  goods,  and  forward  them  to  us  by  water. 
1886  C.  Scholl  Phraseol.  Diet.  II.  834  Conveyance  is,  in 
this  case,  cheaper  by  water  than  by  rail. 

b.  On  or  upoti  {the)  water  (ME.  +a  Wivtere) : 
on  the  sea,  in  naval  employments  or  enterprises. 
Also,  To  be  on  the  water^  to  be  in  course  of  trans- 
port by  sea. 

c  i«o5  Lav.  562,  I  seih  his  broker  ferden  hu  hco  luaren 
weren  a  waetere  &  a  londe.  i4ia-«)  Lvuc.  Troy  Bk.  iv, 
1997  So  I>at  victorie,  worship,  and  honour,.  .To  be  reported 
on  water  &  on  lond,  Reserued  ben  hooly  to  ^oure  hond. 
X758  J.  Blake  Mar.  Syst.  aS  Great  numbers  of  men.. are 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  or  otherwise  upon  the 
water.  I9<4  Daily  Netvs  6  Aug.  5  There  is  a  very  large 
quantity  [of  tea]  on  the  water  on  its  way  from  the  East 
1914  Seotsman  24  Aug.  4/2  Germany  has  to-day  another 
enemy  in  the  field  and  ow  the  water. 

C,  In  expre-isions  like  across^  ovcr^  on  ihis  side 
the  water ^  to  cross  the  water ,  the  reference  is  most 
commonly  to  the  sea. 

The  Jacobite  toast, '  the  king  over  the  water',  meaning  the 
Pretender,  was  expressed  by  pasM.ig  the  glass  of  wine  over 
the  water  decanter  when  drinking  the  health  of  '  the  king  '. 

166a  Cha.s.  II  in  Cartwright  Madame  {Henrietta  of  Or. 
leans)  (1893)  128  People  on  this  side  the  wetter  love  there 
profit  as  well  as  they  do  every  where  else.  1680  Alsop 
Mischief  pf  Impos.  v.  31  We  may  be  Schismaticks  here  in 
England,  when,  if  we  cross  the  water,  we  shall  be  none. 
J749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  vii.  iv.  From  these  meals  she 
retired  about  five  minutes  after  the  other  servants,  having 
only  stayed  to  drink  the  kin?  over  the  water.  1765  Museum 
Rvst,  IV.  234  As  your  work  is  in  such  high  reputatiun  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise  10  me, 
that  you  should  not  have  many  correspondents  amongst  such 


of  our  Iri^h  gentlemen  as  are  improving  their  estates.  184a 
Dickens  Amer,  A'otes  xviii,  Those  partial  readers  of  my 
former  books,  across  the  Water,  who  met  me  with  an  open 
hand.  1901  Essex  Weekly  News  15  Mar.  3/3  At  Chelms- 
ford the  mare  would  fetch  ^^4  because  it  was  going  across 
the  water  to  be  made  into  meat  extract.  X905  H.  G.  Wells 
Kipps  II,  i,  §  I  Coote  remarked  that  the  sea  was  good  for 
crossing,  and  asked  Kipps  if  he  had  been  over  the  water 
much,  1914  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  318  The  world,  as  we  on  our  side 
of  the  water  mainly  know  it. 

d.  In  London  the  above  phrases  are  often  used 
with  reference  to  the  Thames.  Similarly  [to  go) 
on  the  water. 

1600  Essex  Reb.  Exam.  (MS.)  in  Shaks,  Cent.  Praise 
(1879)  35  They  went  all  together  to  the  Globe  over  the  water 
wher  the  L.  Chamberlens  men  vse  to  play.  1731-8  Swift 
Pol.  Couversat.  i.46,  I  promised  to  go  this  Evening  to  Hyde- 
Park  on  the  Water  j  but  I  protest,  I  m  half  afraid.  1753  Jane 
Collier  Art  Torment.  1. 1.  (1811)35  ^o.  .go  upon  the  water 
with  you.  1836  DiCKKNS  Sk.  Boz,  Shops  ^  'J'enants,  It  is 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water— a  little  distance  beyond 
the  Marsh-gate,  1853  —  Bleak  Ho.  xxi,  The  theatre  over, 
Mr.  George  comes  across  the  water  again,  and  makes  his 
way  to  that  curious  region  lying  about  the  Haymarket  and 
Leicester  Square.  1887  T.  A.  Trollope  What  I  remember 
I.  218,  I  used  to  be  a  good  deal  upon  the  water  either  alone 
or  accompanied  by  a  single  friend  with  a  pair  of  sculls. 

8.  To  take  {the)  water. 

a.  Of  an  animal  or  waterfowl,  also  of  a  person  : 
To  enter  the  sea,  a  lake  or  river,  and  begin  to 
swim.  b.  To  embark,  take  ship;  in  i7-i8thc. 
chiefly,  f  to  take  a  boat  on  the  Thames  {obs.), 
C.  U.S,  *  To  abandon  oue*s  position  '  (Thornton). 
d.  Of  a  ship  :  To  be  launched. 

1580  H.  Smith  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  468  This  day.  .there 
came  a  great  white  beare  downe  to  the  water  side,  and  tooke 
the  water  of  his  owne  accord.  1607  Topsell  Eour-/.  Beasts 
149  The  sence  of  smelling  is  so  quicke  in  these  (Sluth- 
houndsj,  that  they  can  follow  the  footesteps  of  theeus,.  .and 
if  the  theef  take  the  water,  they  cast  in  themselues  also. 
a  1676  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  vii.  (1677)  202  As  to  the 
Water-FowU,  the  difficulty  is  less,  for  they  can  and  do 
supply  the  weariness  of  a  long  flight  by  taking  Waler.  1804 
Charlotte  Smith  Conversat.  etc  I,  27  If  I  was  on  horse- 
back on  my  filly  Truffle,  and  the  dogs  were  to  take  water,., 
why  I  should  no  more  mind  plunging  in  directly  (etc).  1878 
Scribners  Monthly  XV.  765  i,  I  heard  a  splash  and  saw 
a  deer  take  the  water  300  yards  or  so  above  me.  1891  AWc 
Rer'iew  Aug.  167,  I.  .lay  to  to  see  it  take  the  water,  as  its 
evident  intention  was  to  cross  to  the  mainland. 

b.  1548  Patten  Exped.  Scot.  D  iij  b,  This  thus  apointed, 
my  lorde  Admirall  rode  back  to  take  the  water  agayne. 
1650  Trapp  Comtn.  Num.  xxxii.  23  Taking  water,  with 
purpose  to  sail  into  Flanders.  1689  Luttrell  Brief  Ret. 
(1857)  I.  524  A  gentleman  taking  water  the  i8th,  when  he 
came  near  London  bridge,  pull  d  a  written  paper  out  of 
his  pocket.  1708  Constit.  Watermen's  Co.  81  None  plying 
the  Long- Ferry  shali  ply  one  about  to  take  Water  with  an- 
other, except,  &c.  a  1754  Carte  Hist.  Eug.  IV.  50  Stukely 
agreeing  to  go  with  him,  they  took  water :  but  were  seized 
in  the  way  to  Gravesend.  1793  Regal  Rambler  q\  He  took 
water  at  the  Temple-stairs.  i8ai  Scott  Kenilw.  xv,  For 
see,  the  Queen's  barge  lies  at  the  stairs,  as  if  her  RLijesty 
were  about  to  take  water.  1889  Mrs.  0LiPHANT/'('(7rCV«/A 
I.  vL  93  The  boating  parties  that  '  took  the  water  '  there. 

c.  1858  J.  G.  Baldwin  Flush  Times  275  *  If  it  please 
your  honor,  I  believe  I  will  take  water '  (a  common  ex- 
pression, signifying  tliat  the  person  using  it  would  take  a 
nonsuit).  X859  Bartlett  Diet.  Amer,  (ed.  2)  470  To  Take 
Water.  To  run  away,  make  off.  A  Western  expression, 
doubtless  borrowed  from  sportsmen,  iSoi  C,  Roberts  Adrift 
Amer.  200  The  fellow,  who  was  really  a  coward,  though 
nearly  twice  as  big  as  myself,  took  water  at  once.^ 

d.  X901  Scotsman  7  Mar.  5/6  Launch  of  the  cruiser  Kent. 
. .  The  vessel  took  the  water  without  a  hitch. 

9.  Quantity  or  depth  of  water,  as  sufficient  or 
insufficient  for  navigation.  To  draw  (so  much) 
waler :  see  Dbaw  v.  13. 

"54^  J-  Heywood  Prov.  11.  viii.  (1867)  73  There  was  no 
more  water  than  the  ship  drew,  x^o  H.  Smith  la  Hakluyt 
^'oy.  (1589) 469  ThereVas  not  water  for  the  boate  betweene 
Vaigats  and  the  other  side :  finding  no  more  water,  there 
was  no  other  way  but  to  goe  backe  as  we  came  in.  1584 
R.  Norman  tr.  Safcgard  of  Sailers  7  Item,  from  the  north 
Buie  to  the  Nese,  kctpe  the  north  Buie  with  Memelicke,  as 
far  as  you  can  see,  till  you  bring  those  two  steeples  or  towers 
into  one,  and  then  you  shall  baue  water  enough.  1716 
Lond,  Gaz,  Na  5416/1  There  not  being  Water  enough,  she 
was  not  launched.  1791  Smeaton  Ed^stone  Z..  §  86  A  clear 
passage  to  the  South,  with  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  the 
craft  at  low  water.  1791  R.  Mylne  2«(^ /?c/*.  Thames  10 
Good  Water  from  thence  to  Moulsford.  1793  ^  Rep. 
Thames  35  There  is  a  pretty  good  water  all  the  way  to 
Datchet  Bridge.  And  from  Datchet  Bridge,  there  is  a  fine 
navigable  water  all  the  way  to  New- Lock -Shoal, 

b.  With  prefixed  adj.,  a  particular  state  of  the 
tide:  see  High  wateu,  Low  wateh.  ^  Full  water 
=  full  tide. 

ci4ao  7LvDC.  Assembly  0/  Gods  no  Where  as  I  shuld 
haue  fyllyd  dykes  depe  At  a  full  watyr  I  might  nat  thedyr 
crepe  Before  my  seson  came  to  retorne  ayeyne.  1603  Reg. 
Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  490/3  Cum  potestate  coUigendi  lie  wraik  et 
wair  fra  the  full  sey  to  the  low  watier. 

10.  Water  received  into  a  boat  or  ship  through 
a  leak,  or  by  the  breaking  of  the  waves  over  the 
side.  To  make  water  [^  Y , /aire  eaUyXi,  far  acqua^ 
G.  wasser  mac/ien"]  :  (of  a  ship  or  boat)  to  leak, 
or  to  admit  or  '  ship'  water  over  the  side,  through 
a  port,  etc.  Also,  to  take  {in)  water  in  the  same 
sense,  f  To  make  foul  water  (obs.)  :  see  Foul  a,  4. 

c  1386  CnAUCKR  Pars.  T.  363  The  same  harm  dooth  som 
tyme  the_  smale  dropes  of  water,  that  entren  thuruh  a  litel 
creuace  in  to  the  thurrok,  and  in  the  botme  of  the  shipe. 
a  1553  Udall  Royster  D.  111.  ii.  16  It  liked  hir  as  well,  to  tell 


you  no  lies.  As  water  in  hir  shyppe,  or  salt  cast  in  hir  eies, 
1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  77  Tlie  vytayles  corrupted  by 
taking  water  at  the  riftes  euyll  closed.  Ibid.  260  One  of 
theyr  shyppes  leaked  and  toke  water  very  sore.  1748  An. 
sons  P'oy.  I.  iii.  24  The  ship  made  so  much  waler,  that  with 
four  pumps  and  bailing  he  could  not  free  her.  1799  Hull 
Advertiser  13  July  1/4  St.  Anna,  leaky;  made  20  inches  of 
water  in  an  hour.  xSag  Neiv  Monthly  Mag.  XV.  74  We 
found  by  the  well  that  she  [sc.  a  ship]  made  no  water.  1884 
La7v  Times  10  May  26/2  She  was  then  found  to  be  making 
five  inciies  of  water  per  hour.  1890  W,  F.  Rae  Maygrove 
I.  iv.  61  The  carpenter  sounded  the  well  and  found  that  she 
was  making  water  fast,  189a  Idler  Apr.  320  The  feebleness 
.  .of  her  stroke.,  prevented  the  boat  from  taking  much  water, 
t  b.  To  take  \in)  ivater  (fig.)  :  V  to  have  a  flaw 
or  weak  place.   Obs. 

1590  Nashe  Pasquil's  APol.  D  2  b,  The  rest  of  his  reasons 
haue  taken  water,  and  are  rotten  before  they  come  to  shore. 
1640  Bp.  Hall  Episc.  11.  xx.  202  All  the  rest  are  easily 
freed  ;  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Ambrose  in  the  opinion  of  some 
seem  to  take  in  water. 

11.  As  an  enveloping  or  covering  medium.  In 
various  phrases, 

a.  Under  water :  below  the  surface  of  water ; 
(of  land)  flooded,  submerged.  Hence  fg.  un- 
successful in  life  ;  also  (Sc.)  in  debt.  Also  Sc. 
•f"  within  water,  in  the  same  sense. 

1529  Registr.  Aberdon.  (Maitland  Club)  I.  396  To  sustene 
.  .mend  anduphald.  .J>ehrigforsaid.  .als  weill  within  wat tar 
as  abuf.  1598  Florio,  Sott'acqua^  vnder-water,  secretlie, 
out  of  sight,  in  hugger  mugger.  1660  Bovlh  New  Exper. 
Spring  of  Air  ■^61  Cornelius  DrebelL.is  affirm'd..to  have 
contriv'd  for  the  late  Learned  King  James,  a  Vessel  to  go 
under  Water.  1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4453/2  Our  Governor 
has  put  all  the  Country  between  Bruges  and  Newport  under 
Water,  1759  Johnson  Idler  No.  49  F  5  The  country  was 
under  water,  1816  Scott  Old  Mort,  xlii,  And  then  he  got 
favour,  and  Lord  Evandale's  head  was  under  water.  1827 
Faraday  Chem.  Manip.  xxiv.  (1842)  628  Close  the  tube  by 
the  finger,. .then. open  its  aperture  by  removing  the  finger 
under  water.  1839  IxfCVLVKK^t  Ballantyste-hunwug  handled 
113  Mr.  James  [BallantyneJ.  .was. .many  thousands  under 
water  at  the  smash.  1914  D.  Christie  jo  Yrs.  in  Moukden 
vi.  50  Besides  the  submerged  villages,  a  large  part  of  the 
suburbs  of  Moukden  was  under  water. 

b.  Above  water :  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  A\^ofig.y  esp.  in  to  keep  one's  head  above 
water,  to  avoid  ruin  by  a  continued  struggle. 

166a  J.  Daviks  tr.  Olearius'  Vcy.  Ambass.  35_To  save  all 
but  our  Carpenter,  who  was  lost  for  want  of  having  fastened 
on  somewhat  that  might  have  kept  him  above  water.  1705 
Collier  Ess.  Mot.  Subj.  iii.  Pain  11  Unless  a  M^n  can 
reconcile  himself  to  Suffering,  and  keep  his  Spirits  above 
Water,  'tis  in  vain  to  pretend  to  Principles.  174a  Fielding 
J.  Andre^vs  in,  xiii,  There  are  many  who,  I  fancy,  believe 
that,  .my  pockets,  .are  lined  with  bank-bills;  but  I  assure 
you,  you  are  all  mistaken. ..If  1  can  hold  my  head  above 
water  it  ball  I  can.  1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  \.  1.  F  7  To  carry 
me  discreetly  through  the  world,  and  keep  my  head  above 
water.  1864  Trollope  Small  Ho.  Allington  xxv,  Modern 
Lotharios — men  who  were  holding  their  heads  well  above 
water,  although  it  was  known  that  they  had  played  thb  lady 
false,  and  brought  that  other  one  to  deatli's  door.  1885 
Field  3  Oct.  502/a  A  number  of  struggling  men  [agricultur- 
ists],  who  have  managed  to  keep  above  water  during  the  bad 
seasons,  must  now  go  under. 

fo.  To  lay  in  water^  to  lay  a-water  :  to  make 
of  no  effect  or  value ;  to  dissipate,  Obs» 

ri394  P.  PI.  CredeyZi  But  now|>eharlottes  hanhld  thilke 
rewle,  And,  for  the  loue  of  oure  lorde  haue  leyd  hire  in 
water.  140X  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  43  But,  Jak,  thou^  thi 
questions  semen  to  thee  wyse,  jit  li^tly  a  lewid  man  mayc 
leyen  hem  a  water.  1579  Gosson  Sch,  Abuse  (Arb.)  21  Either 
Apollo  must  haue  played  the  Bonesetter,  or  euery  occupation 
beene  laide  a  water.  1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Dent.  xcv.  579 
If  I  lende  him  monei^  nowe,  it  is  layde  a  water,  I  loose 
a  whole  yeares  occupying  of  it.  iS9a  Lvlv  Midas  iv,  iv,  All 
bis  expeditions  for  warres  are  laid  in  water. 

fd.  {To  swim)  between  two  waters  [=  F. 
{nager)  entre  deux  eaux\  :  midway  between  the 
surface  and  the  bottom  \  fig,  keeping  an  impartial 
or  a  temporizing  attitude  between  two  parties.  Obs, 

1579  ToMSON  Calvin's  Sertn.  Tim,  791/a  How  many  are 
there  that  will  swim  betwixt  two  waters,  and  play  the  in- 
different men,  which  wuld  haue  a  Gospel  betwixt  both? 
1603  D.  Carleton  in  Crt.  ^  Times  Jas.  I  (1848)  I.  28  The 
king  held  himself  upright  betwixt  two  waters.  x66o  F. 
Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc  s  Trav.  3  Sliding  the  Anchor  on  one 
side  betwixt  two  waters. 

12.  A  body  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
a.  gen,    A  body  or   collection   of  standing  or 

flowing  water,   irrespective  of  size;  a  sea,   lake, 
river,  etc. 

axxQo  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipt.  IV.  204  Mid  wateren  and  mid 
moren.  1397  K.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  19  Watereshe[jc.  EngelondJ 
hajj  tk  inoU3,  ac  at  uore  alle  ol>ere  ^>re  Out  of  be  londein  to 
'•e  se,  armes  as  J>ei  it  bc.Severne  &  temese  j  homber  is  J>et 
iridde.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  5918  All  |>e  waters  on  jiis  land 
iVex  son  in  to  blod  red.  <r  1400  Maundev.  xiv.  (1839)  126 
And  he  schal  so  passe  the  Wature,  that  ys  cleped  the  Brace 
of  seynt  George,  that  ys  an  Arm  of  the  See.  1542  Boorde 
Dyetary  x.  (1870)  253  Standynge  waters,  the  whiche  be  re- 
fresshed  with  afresshe  spryng,  is  commendable.  1580  in  Lane. 
ff  Cheshire  Wills  (Chetham  Soc.)  I.  72,  I  have  maid  a  lease 
of  my  capitall  and  chiefFe  messuages  in  lyttle  Mearley  [etc.l 
..with  th*.. waters,  ffisshings,  moores  [etc.].. to  Rauffe  Tct- 
lowe.  1604  E.  G[rimstone]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  11.  ii. 
84  This  region  is  wonderfully  scorched  and  drie  j  and  so  by 
consequence,  hath  neither  waters  nor  pastures.  ^1633  G. 
Herbert  Ouiltutdish  Prov.  ^34  Who  letts  his  wife  gue  to 
every  feast,  and  his  horse  drinke  at  every  water,  shall  neither 
have  good  wife  nor  good  horse.  169.  Locke  Educ,  §  7 
Horace,  .assures  us.  he  was  wont  in  the  Winter  Season  to 
bathe  iiim^elf  in  cold  Water.  But  perhaps  Italy  will  be 
thought  much  warmer  than  England,  and  the  chilness  of 
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WATER. 

(heii  Waters  not  tocoine  near  ours  in  Winter.  1757  [BuRKtJ 
£mr»^.  Seit/tm.  Attur.wi.xxl  il.  235  Though  the  winters 
are  ^arp, . .  jtt  ihey  are  seldom  severe  enough  to  freeze  any 
conaderable  water.  ift*8  Duppa  Jniv.  /tn/y,etc.  195  This 
trhirlpoot  [Charybdis]  is  an  agitated  water,  from  seventy  to 
ninety  Euhoms  in  depth,  circling  in  quick  eddies.  1836  Hugh 
UuKaAV,.ctc  Ckima  (Edinb.  Cab.  Libr.)  1.  i.  29  Along  the 
lower  course  of  both  these  magnificent  waters  (the  Hohang- 
bo  and  Yang-lae-kiangJ.  i8«  /V««r  O*"''-  XXVII.  789/3 
Zismniam^titttrca,  Canadian  Wild  Rice,..is  common  in  all 
the  waters  of  North  America  from  Canada  to  Florida.  1850 
R-  G.  CiiMMisG  Hunters  Lift  S.  Afr,  (ed.  2)  I.  279, 1  in- 

3 aired  of  the  guides  if  they  would  lead  me  to  waters  m  that 
ircction.  They  all  shouted  that  that  was  the  desert,  and 
that  no  man  ever  found  water  there.  1850  Tennyson  In 
Mem.  Uvii,  In  thy  place  of  rest  By  that  broad  water  of  the 
west.  i«8s  Kkfgrsitit  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  II.  251  They  fre- 
quent  almost  every  %'arieiy  of  water,  from  the  briny  lakes  of 
Utah  and  California  to  the  clearest  mountain-streams  of  our 
nortbern  territories,  1898  Eiiitt,  Rev.  Jan.  192  Hundreds  of 
the  swallow  family  may  sometimes  be  seen  together,  hawking 
for  flies  over  the  London  waters  on  a  fine  April  morning. 

b.  A  sheet  of  water,  a  lake,  pool.  Cf.  the 
proper  names  Denventwater,  Wastwater,  UUs- 
water,  Hawes  Water,  etc.  in  n.w.  England. 

ciaso  Gen,  ^  Ex.  7^9  Nov  ist  a  water  of  lo5Uc  ble,  Men 
callioit  5e  dede  se.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13760  A  water  J>ar  es 
wit-in  liair  thede  bat  es  cald  piscene  in  J»air  lede.  c  1380 
Wyci  IF  Scrm,  Sel.  Wks.  I.  301  Crist  wandride  bi  J?e  water 
of  Galile.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  (Harl.)  841  Seint  lohan 
saith  t^at  aduoutris  schuln  be  in  belle  in  watir  \Ellestn.  in  a 
stank;  F.  estanci  L.  stag^num]  brenriyng  of  fuyr  and  of 
brinision.  1641  J.  Jackson  Tr»g  Evoftg.  T.  m.  209  The 
other  is  two  pots  floting  upon  a  pond,  or  surface  of  a  water 
with  this  word.  If  we  knock  together,  we  sink  together.  1655 
Walton  >4»f/*rxiii.  (1661)  197  The  river  Dee. .springs  m 
Merionniths.hire,  and  as  it  runs  toward  Cliester,  it  runs 
through  Pemble-Mere,  which  is  a  large  water.  1756  Amory 
BuMcU  (1770)  I.  204  A  water  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  stood 
at  the  other  end  of  the  lake.  1799  A.  Young  Ag?ic.  Lincoln 
27  A  targe  lawn,  a  water  half  a  mile  long,  a  very  handsome 
In-idee  over  it.  1842  Tennvson  Morte  tCArth.  12  On  one 
sidelay  the  Ocean,  and  on  one  Lay  a  great  water,  and  the 
moon  was  full.  1896  Housman  Shropshire  Lad  xli,  And 
like  a  skylit  water  stood  The  bluebells  in  the  azured  wood. 
C.  A  stream,  river.  In  early  use  often  the  water 
^/'(prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  river).  Now  chiefly 
Sc.  and  north, ;  often  ia  the  names  of  small  rivers, 
as  Water  of  Esk,  Water  of  Leith,  Allan  Water, 
Moffat  Water. 

In  MHG.  and  in  early  and  dial.  mod.G.  ivasser  is  used  for 
•river*,  often  in  app(>sition  with  the  proper  name.  The  fre- 
qtient  use  in  Covcrdate's  Bible  {where  i6n  has  '  riuer ')  is 
prob.  due  to  the  influence  of  Luther's  version. 

c  1S90  S.  Eng.  Leg. ,  John  Baptist  85  Toward  |?e  watere  of 
Jord^  i»97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  7654  per  hii  gonne  abide 
Bi  tuene  ^jc  water  of  trente  &  of  ouse  al  so.  _  Ibid,  8850 
Bituene  tueye  wateres  he  rerde  redinge  \i.e.  built  Reading 
Abbey],  1303  R.  Bkunnk  Handl,  Synne  10528  f>>'s  batayle 
was,  t^urgh  here  bo)>e  assent,  Besyde  a  wat>T,  men  calle 
Trent.  >3..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  107,  I  wan  to  a  water  by 
schore  J»at  scherez.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  \iu  5  The  kyng.. 
held  doun  toward  a  vale,  Quhar  throu  the  vod  a  vattir  ran. 
1387TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  449  A  monke..fil  doun  of 
a  brigge  into  a  wSter,  and  was  i-stufied.  1390  Gower  Conf. 
II.  102  A  stille  water. .Which  hihte  of  Lethes  the  rivere. 
14x3  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  46  From  the  watur  of  Schlrburn,  J>at 
rennyth  to  Whitley  vnto  Hethesale.  1423  in  Reg.  Mag. 
Sig.  Scot.  1430,  30/2  Our  fisching  of  the  vater  of  Anand  in  al 
placis  and  be  the  see  sid.  c  1450  Brut  lu  427  The  Erie  of 
Armynacke  with  the  dolfynys  nieyne.  .mette  with  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  and  his  meyne  by  this  watir  of  Leyre.  153J 
Cranmer  Let,  to  Hen.  VIII  in  Misc.  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.) 
II.  233  Pas<;aw,  Lyntz,  and  other  places  adjoining  to  the 
waters  of  Enus  and  Danubius.  1535  Covkruale  Ps. 
cxxxvi[i),  J  By  the  waters  (1611  rivers]  of  Babilon  we  sat 
downe  and  wepte.  —  Tobit  vi.  1  Ye  first  night  they  abode 
by  the  water  of  Tigris  [Luther  bei  dent  IVasser  Tigris]. 
1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane''s  Coutm,  427  The  king  went  up  the 
water  of  Some.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  4-  M.  (1596)  1891/2  He 
answered  that  I  was  gone  ouer  a  water.  1598  Reg.  Mag.  Sig, 
Scot.  355/t  As  the  said  burne  rynnis  north  in  the  waiter 
callit  Dewquhilliegach.  1687  A.  Lovell  tr.  Thevenot's 
Trav.  II.  47  Near  to  this  Town,  runs  a  Water  that  passes 
under  a  Bridge  of  five  Arches.  1731  in  W.  Macfarlane 
Ceogr.  Collect.  (S.H.S.)  I.  44  Thorow  this  Parish  runs  the 
River  Eugie  Eastward,  the  Inhabitants  there  call  it  the 
water  of  Strichen.  X7a8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  River^  We 
must  not  omit  here  a  water  in  Germany,  which  is  ordinarily 
supposed  to  change  iron  into  copper.  1761:  Mrs.  F.  Sheri- 
dan Sidney  Bidulph  III.  184  He  was  drowned  in  crossinga 
deep  water  on  horse  back.  1793  Heron  Observ.  Journ.  iV. 
Scot.  I.  13  Wi'.hin  a  little  [we]  found  ourselves  crossing  the 
water  of  Leith.  ^iBd^  Oeikie  Seen.  ^  Geol.  Scot.  1.  18 
Streams,  intermediate  tn  size  between  brooks  and  rivers,  are 
known  in  Scotland  as  '  waters  \ 

+  d.  Sc.  and  fiortk.  The  banks  of  a  river ;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  bordering  on  a  river, 
{En^.  Dial.  Diet.) 

n  1800  ytunie  Tejferxxy.  in  Child  Balleids  V.  250/2  Gar 
warn  the  water  [cfT  xxiv,  water-side],  braid  and  wide,  And 
warn  the  Currera  i  the  skaw.  a  1859  Denkavt  Tracts  {1892) 
I.  313  The  Coqiet  Water.  The  Nortliumbrians  use  the 
above  expression  in  a  peculiar  sense ;  signifying  thereby  the 
district  of  the  country  immediately  adjoining  the  river  bear- 
ing that  name. 

13.  f  a.  sing.  A  flood.  Obs,  b.  pi.  Floods :  esp. 
in  phrase  the  waters  are  out. 

c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  592  Do  was  i!c  fleU  on  werfljde  sla^en, 
So  gunnen  fle  wateres  hem  wifl-dra^en.  1470-85  Malory 
Arthur  i.  xiii.  5a  Ther  blewe  a  grete  wynde  &  blewe  doun  her 
castels  and  her  townes,and  after  that  cam  a  water  and  bare 
hit  all  awey.  xsa3  Surrey  in  St.  Papers  Hen,  VIII^  IV.  44 
By  reason  of  the  greatc  waters  that  was  rysen  with  thtsrajTie 
that  fell  thies  3  dayes  paste,  a  1551  Leland  Itin.  IV.  11, 191  a, 
I.,eaving  Ottemor  on  the  right  Hand,  that  if  the  Waters  had 
not  becne  up  had  beene  the  next  waye.    1617  Mokyson  Itin. 
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II.  74  Some  were  ilrowncd  passing  the  waters  then  very  high. 
i6j4  Walter  Diary  (Camden)  77  The  great  army  of  Spinola 
before  Breda,. .was  removed  by  God  him  self,  who  sent  a 
great  water  and  drowned  his  trenches,  by  means  whereof  he 
was  enforced  to  remove.  1743  Mrs.  E.  Montagu  Corr, 
(1906)  1.  141  We  were  met.. by  a  Messenger,  .to  tell  us  *.he 
watei-s  were  out  at  Burroughbridge,  and  that  we  could  not 
pass  them.  Ibid.  142, 1.. agreed  to  go  on  to  the  place  he 
mentioned,  and  then  send  a  messenger  to  see  if  the  waters 
had  fallen.  1853  I^ickeks  Bleak  Ho.  ii,  The  waters  are  out 
in  Lincolnshire. . .  The  adjacent^  low-lying  ground,  for  lialf  a 
mile  in  breadth,  is  a  stagnant  river. 

tl4.  Asir.  The  portion  of  the  constellation 
Aquarius  which  is  figured  as  a  stream  of  water. 
[  =  L.  Aqua,  Gr.  "TSa;/).]  Obs. 

1551  Recorde  Cast.  Kuorvl.  (1556)  267  P.esyde  these  22 
starres,  there  are  other  19,  whiche  in  their  dyuers  and  croked 
position  cloo  make  a  forme  of  a  Ryuer,  and  are  called  the 
Water  whiche  Aquarye  sheddeth, 

II.  15.  The  substance  of  which  the  liquid 
'  water '  is  one  form  among  several ;  now  known 
to  be  a  chemical  compound  of  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen  (formula  HgO) ;  in 
ancient  speculation  regarded  as  one  of  the  four, 
and  in  pre-scientific  chemistry  as  one  of  the  five 
elements  of  which  all  bodies  are  composed. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  35  Ure  lichoma  wses  gesceapen  of  feower 
gesceaftum.  of  eor^an,  &  of  fyre,  &  of  waatere,  &  of  lyfte. 
a  1300  [see  Earth  sb."^  14].  1390 Gower  Cc/(A  III.  92  Above 
therthe  kepth  his  bounde  The  water,  which  is  the  secpunde 
Ofelementz.  1500-20  Dunbar /'<7tf;//jx.  13  Fyre,_erd,  air,  and 
waiter  cleir.  1549  Compl.  ^ct?/.  v.  33  This  material  varld  that 
is  maid  of  the  four  dementis,  of  the  eird,  the  vattir,  the  ayr, 
ande  the  fytr.  1669  W.  S\vi?sovi  Hydrol.  Chpnica  258  The 
like  happens  in  all  Vegetables,  for  Water  is  the  material 
Principle  of  Vegetables.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  1, 
Water,  which  the  Chymists  call  Phlegm^  is  the  4th  of  the  5 
Chimical  Principles,  and  one  of  the  Passive  ones.  173a  A, 
Stewart  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVII.  330,  I  think  the  word 
(Spirits)  was  an  unhappy  Choice  [to  designate  the  nervous 
fluid] . .  And  the  simple  Qualities  of  a  pure  and  perfectly  defe- 
cated elementary  Water,  will  better  suit  all  that  our  Senses 
can  discover  of  it.  iSiz-i6Pl\V¥  air  Nat.  Philos.{iSiQ)l.2;iS 
On  the  different  quantities  of  heat . .  united  to  the  substance 
which  we  call  water,  depends  its  existence  in  the  state  of  a 
solid,  a  liquid,  or  an  elastic  fluid.  x88x  Sir  W.  Armstrong 
in  Nature  8  Sept.  450/2  Water,  being  oxidised  hydrogen, 
must  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  earths. 

m.  A  liquid  resembling  (and  usually  contain- 
ing) water. 

16.  All  aqueous  decoction,  infusion,  or  tincture, 
used  medicinally  or  as  a  cosmetic  or  a  perfume. 

13..  S.  Eng,  Leg.  (MS.  Bodl.  779)  in  Archiv  Stud.  neu. 
Spr.  LXXXIl.  311  Lechis  also  of  flourus  wateris  make^> 
1-lome  &  ojjer  ^ingus  l>at  J>er-to  by-come.  ^  c  1386  Chaucer 
Can.  y'eom,  906  What  is  Magnasia..?  It  is  a  water  that  is 
maad.  I  seye,  Ofelementes  foure.  1523-34  Fitzherb. //kj^. 
§  46  There  be  dyuers  waters,  &  other  medicyns,  that  wolde 
mende  hym  [sc.  a  blind  sheep].  «X533  IjERners  Golden  Bh. 
Jlf.  Aurel.  (1546)  I  ijb,  He  wold  washe  his  handcs  with  very 
well  smellyng  waters.  1599-1600  in  Nichols  Progr.  Q.  Eliz. 
(1823)  III.  458  By  Mr.  William  Goodres,  two  glasses  of 
pretyous  water.  1600  Surflet  Country  Farm  m.  Ixxi.  600 
A  water  vsed  amongst  the  Ladies  of  the  Court,  to  keepe  a 
faire  white  and  fresh  in  their  faces:  Take  a  white  pigeon,  a 
pinte  of  goats  milke  [etc].  1617  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Three 
iVks.  Obserz'.  I) 3b,  Viols,  Gallipots,  Glasses,  lioxes.  .where- 
in, .were  Waters,  Oyles,  Vn^uents,  [etc.].  16^  Whitlock 
Zootoinia  57  Can  cure  all  Diseases,  from  Aries,  head  and 
face,  to  Pisces,  the  Feet,  with  a  Water  and  a  Powder.  x66a 
I.  1)avies  tr.  Olcarius'  Voy.  Apibass.  298  They  take 
Tobacco,  and  drink  of  a  certain  black  water,  which  they  call 
Cahwa  [=  coffee].  1824  Miss  L.  M.  Hawkins  Annaltne  I. 
255  When  the  pain  was  violent  tliey  spread  light  Hnen  dipped 
in  aromatic  water  over  her  throbbing  temples.  18^1  Garrod 
Mat.  Med.  (ed.  3)  4  The  waters  of  pharmacy  consist  of  water 
holding  in  solution  very  small  quantities  of  oils  or  other 
volatile  principles. 

b.  With  defining  word,  applied  to  liquid  pre- 
parations of  varioits  kinds. 

For  illustration  of  the  diversity  of  application,  see  Cologne- 
water,  Lavender  water,  Orange- FLOWER-rcrt/'fr,  Rose- 
water;  Barlkv-water,  tCHiCKEN-Tya/tfr;  BARVTA-ifn/^r, 
Gu.M-7t'rt/^r,    LiME-WATEHj    LiTHiA^Jcfl/^  PoTASs  7vater, 

Sou  A- WATER. 

c  1407  LvDG.  Reson  »5-  Sens.  5737  Of  tast  also  and  of  flauour 
It  was  swetter  than  watir  rose  A  man  in  helthe  to  dyspose. 
a  1435  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula  etc.  82  pis  is  called 
watre  of  alum.  ..And  J?is  watre  mundifie)>  in  coldand,  hot 
watre  of  sulphur  mundifielj  in  hetyng  or  chaufand.  a  1440 
.V:>  Degrev.  1393  With..Watyr  of  everrose  clere,  They 
wesche  ry5th  thare.  147^  Norton  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm. 
(1652)  77  As  Water  of  Litharge.  1501  Priv.  Purse  Exp. 
Eliz.  yi7H'(i83o)8  Apresent  ofwatierof  rooses.  x8ig  J.  G. 
Children  Chan.  Anal.  426  If  water  of  barya  be  added  to  a 
.solutionof  silicated  potassa,  the  silica  and  barya  fall  down 
in  combination.^  X836-4X  Brande  Chem.  (ed.  5)  75  He.  .ob- 
served the  rapidity  with  which  baryta- water  absorbs  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air.  X844  Hoblvn  Diet.  Med.  (ed.  2),  Mastic 
Water.  A  remedy  employed  by  the  Albanian  physicians  in 
infarttile  diarrhoea ;  it  is  simply  water  which  has  been  boiled 
along  with  mastic. 

t  c.  A  distilled  alcoholic  liquor,  «=  Strong 
WATER  3,  t  Hot  water  2.  Also  burning  water 
(=  med.L.  aqua  ardens,  F.  eau  ardente),  alcohol, 
1460-70  Bk.  Quinte  Essence  6  Haue  biside  50U  a  uessel . . 
fillid  ful  of  the  ueste  brennynge  watir  |>at  je  may  fynde.  X47x 
RiTLEY  Comp.  Alch.  v.  xxiv.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  154  What 
Salts,  what  Powders,  what  Oyles,  and  waters  fort  1624 
Capt.  J.  Smith  Virginiav.  174  Some  hauing  some  good  and 
comfortable  waters,  fetched  them  and  dranke  one  to  another. 
J789-96  IXo^'t.^Amer.Geog.W.  116  Rum,  brandy,  and  other 
distilled  waters. 

fd.  Contextually  for  Strong  water  i  *  Aqua- 
fortis.    Also  corrosive  water,  any  strong  acid. 
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1609  J.  DAViES(Heref.)  Holy  Rood  {Q,xo^?iT\')  ^'i  Vpon  the 
Crosse  lason  a  Toucli)  we  may  Trie  our  Soutes  value  whether 
great,  or  small ;  If  there,  it  (wa^^ht  with  Water-Strong)  doth 
btay,  We  may  be  sure  its  most  Angelicall.  i6oi  Rav  Creation 
I.  (1704)  31  Aquafortis  or  the  like  corrosive  Waters.  1736  T. 
Atkinson  Conf.  Painter  <^  Engraver  23  But  the  general 
Way  [of  Etching]  is,  to  work  the  Offskip  tenderly,  letting 
the  Water  (called  '  aqua  fortis  '  above)  bite  but  a  little,  and 
then  [etc.]. 

17.  Used  to  denote  various  watery  liquids  found 
in  the  human  or  animal  body,  either  normally  or 
in  disease,  f  To  run  on  a  water,  to  discharge  a 
watery  liquid. 

XS33  Elyot  Cast.  HeWie  (1541)  83  b,  Whan  they  [children] 
waxe  elder,  than  be  they  grcved  with . .  wormes  of  the  bealy, 
waters,  swellynges  under  the  ciiynne  ;  &c.  1580  IjLUNdevil 
Curing  Horses  Dis.  cxli.  61  b,  Of  the  Crowne  scab. ..The 
cronets  will  be  alwaies  mattering,  and  run  on  a  water.^  1643 
J.  Steer  tr.  Exp.  Chyrurg.  x\\.  7  Pustles  doe  arise,  in  the 
which  is  contained  cleere  and  white  water.  1801  Monthly 
Mag.  Feb.  40/2  The  immediate  cause  of  her  death  was 
found  to  be  an  accumulation  of  water  on  the  chest,  i860 
Mavne  Expos.  Lex.  s.v.  Cotnnnius^  Water  n/ Cotunnius,  a 
peculiar  fluid  found  within  the  membrane  lining  the  vestibule 
and  semi-circular  canals  of  the  internal  ear. 

b.  IVater  on  (or  few)  the  brain,  in  the  head'. 
hydrocephalus.  Cf.  G,  wasser  im  him,  im  kopf 
Qiaben). 

ciygo  in  yml.  Friends  Hist.  Soc.  (1918)  79  The  D[eajr 
Lamb  was.,  taken  of  by  a  short  illness  of,  the  docter  thaught 
Water  on  its  Brain.  i8o6  Med.  Jml.  XV.  133  The  water  in 
the  brain  was  not,  I  believe,  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
185*  J.  Savory  Doin.  Med.  (ed.  4)  261  Water  in  the  head  is 
almost  peculiar  to  infants,  and  chiefly  to  those  of  a  scrofulous 
or  rickety  habit  1861  Whvte  Melville  Good  for  N.  iii, 
Some  people  thought  he  had  gout  in  the  stomach,  others 
vowed  it  was  water  on  the  brain. 

C.  The  fluid  contained  in  the  amniotic  cavity 
{liquor  amnii) ;  now  usually  plural.  The  effusion 
of  this  fluid  from  the  womb,  which  precedes  the 
exclusion  of  the  fcetus,  is  popularly  denoted  by  the 
expression  '  the  waters  have  broken  *, 

1688  Depos.  Birth  Pr.  Wales  20  Whilst  her  Majesty  was 
sitting  trembling,  her  Water  broke,  X754-64  Smellie  Mid- 
tvifery  II.  425  When  the  membranes  broke,  a  large  quantity 
of  waters  were  discharged.  x88o  J.  E.  Burton  Midvi/ery 
27  The 'waters '..are  a  whitish,  muddy-looking  liquid,  the 
quantity  of  which  greatly  varies. 

d.  Tears.  (So  often  in  the  Bible :  see  the  con- 
cordances.) 

X36a  Lancl.  P.  PL  A.  v.  44  And  made  William  to  weope 
watur  with  his  e5en.  1390  Gower  Con/.  I.  n^  Ther  was  no 
wiht,  if  he  hem  syhe.  Fro  water  mihle  kepe  his  j  he.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  7171  Care  hade  the  kyng  for  Cassibilon  his  son, 
. .  Full  tendurly  with  teris  tynt  myche  watur.  c  1470  Golagros 
<V  Gaw.  1131  The  watter  wet  his  chekis.  xsfia  J.  Heywood 
Pro^'.  ^  Epigr.  {i$67)  21^  His  eyes  ran  a  water.  1563-83 
FoxE  A.  (j-  M.  1215/1  With  that  the  water  stoode  in  Mar- 
beckes  eyes,  why  weepest  thou  quoth  the  Gentleman?  1623 
w  Foster  Eng,  Factories  Ind.  (1908)  II.  52  [It]  made  the 
watter  roune  doune  my  checks  to  looke  one  them.  1840 
Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  vi,  A  dexterous  rap  on  the  nose  with 
the  key,  which  brought  the  water  into  his  eyes. 

e.  Saliva ;  now  only,  flow  of  saliva  provoked 
by  appetite,  f  To  set  (a  person's)  teeth  on  water 
s  *  to  make  his  mouth  water  *  (see  Mouth  sb,  2  c, 
Watek  v.  12), 

1598  Florio,  Tntto  in  sapore,  louing  earnestlj',  euen  till 
ones  teeth  run  a  water.  x6oi  Holland  Pliny  xxxni.  xi.  1 1. 
481  Their  rich  plate  set  their  enemies  teeth  on  water.  1655 
tr.  Com.  Hist.  Prancion  iii.  74  He  delighted  it  seemed,  to 
eate  that  which  was  good,  and  rare  before  us,  purposely  to 
set  our  teeth  on  water.  x66x  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  ff  Min. 
56  The  water  comming  from  the  pallat  mixed  with  honey 
and  salt,  rubbed  on  the  head,  &c.  helpeth.  1685  H,  More 
Illustr.  Daniel  yi,\  Those  fat  and  fair  Objects  that  make 
Mens  mouths  run  a-water  so.  X830C0BBETT  Hist.  Geo.  I!'', 
vi.  §  334  He  has  seen  them  flopping  their  jaws,  the  water 
running  out  of  their  mouths;  and  has  seen  them  go  through 
all  the  motions  of  devouring.  X87.  W.  S.  Gilbert  *  Bab' 
Ballads,  Etiquette  a6  For  the  thought  of  Peter's  oysters 
brought  the  water  to  his  mouth. 

f  f.  All  on  a  water  :  covered  with  sweat.   Obs. 

1530  Palsgr,  562/1  He  hath  cestylled  my  horse  in  the 
st.TiDyll  tyll  he  hath  made  hym  all  on  a  water  [/««/  quit  la 
mys  tout  en  eaue]. 

g.  The  liquid  of  oysters. 

c  X430  Two  Cookery-bks.  j  3  Take  grete  Oystr^'s, . . ;  an  take 
J>e  water  of  ^jc  Oystrys,  &  ale,  an  brede  y-straynid. 

18.  esp.  Urine.  To  make  water  [=  ^.  faire  de 
feau"]:  to  urinate.  To  pass  water  {P  ash  zf.  c^o):  to 
void  urine  (usually  with  reference  to  obstruction  or 
the  absence  of  it).  To  hold  (one's)  water:  to  retain 
urine. 

'375  Barbour  Bruce  xui.  603  He  leit  thame  nocht  haf  sic 
lasier  As  anys  wattir  for  to  ma.  i43a-So  tr.  Higden  (Rolls) 
I.  359  Mony  men  of  that  cuntre  vse  to  make  water  and  to 
send  furthe  theire  vryne  syttenge.  XS35  Coverdale  2  Rings 
ix.  8  And  I  wyl  rote  out  from  Achab,  euen  him  that  maketfa 
water  agaynst  the  wall.  1577  Kendall  Ilorvers  Epigr.  46 
The  drinke  his  bladder  burdened  so,  That  he  must  let  his 
water  goe.  1580  Hester  tr.  FioraTanti's  Disc.  Chirurg. 
19  To  heipe  those  that  can-not  hold  their  water.  1584  B.  R. 
tr.  Herodotus  11.  97  b,  Hys  syght  shoulde  eftsoones  bee 
restored  agayne,  if  in  case  hee  washed  hys  eyes  in  the  water 
of  a  woman,  whych  [etc.].  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  iv.  iv.  41. 
1607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  754  The  nature  of  the  woIfe 
both  in  making  his  water,  as  also  in  voyding  his  excrements 
is  like  vnto  a  l3ogs.  1626  Hacon  Sylva  §  998  The  Wound 
must  be  at  first  Washed  cleane,  with  White  Wine,  or  the 
Parties  owne  Water.  1719  D'Urkey  Pills  III.  31  Come  ye 
broken  Maids  that  . .  can  never  hold  your  Water.  1786 
in  J.  Howard  Lazarettos  (1789)  195  No  prisoner.. shall., 
make  water  against  any  part  of  the  building,  under   the 
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penalty  of  forfettinj:  for  each  offence .  .four-pence.  i8ox  Med. 
yrnl  V.  409  Has  been  in  this  state  three  months;  makes 
only  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  water  in  24  hours.  i36o 
Flor.  'i:iiQHM^GKi.VL  Notes  on  Nursings  199  She  will  know 
the  shiver  which  betrays  the  formation  of  matter— that  which 
shows  the  unconscious  patient's  desire  to  pass  water — that 
which  precedes  fever.  1884  Thompson  Tmnours  of  Bladder 
35  Case  34.  ..Last  four  years  much  difficulty  and  pain  in 
passing  water  ;.. Now  pa-^ses  water  about  every  hour,  day 
and  night.  1884  Bible  (R.  V.)  2  Kings  xviii.  27  To  drink 
their  own  water  with  you.  x^^  AllbutCs  Syst.  Afed.  IV. 
281  The  quantity  of  water  voideii  by  a  healthy  adult  in  24 
hours  is  from  40  to  50  ounces. 

b.  In  references  (formerly  much  more  common 
than  now)  to  the  inspection  of  a  patient's  urine 
as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  (Cf.  Water-doctok.) 
Phrases^  to  +  cast  (Cast  v,  40),  +  look,  +  look  in  (a 
person's)  water, 

1377  Lancl.  p.  PL  B.  n,  224  Thanne  loured  leches  and 
Icttres  J»ei  sent,  pat  he  shole  wonye  with  hem  wateres  to 
loke.  ^  c  X440  Alphabet  of  Talcs  41  A  leche  felid  his  powce 
&  lukid  his  watir,  bod  he  cuthe  fynde  no  sekenes  in  hym. 
c  1530  Beauty  ^  Gd.  Prop,  Women  (facs.)  C  j,  I  haue  shewid 
thy  water  to  thy  phesycyon.  15^  Jove  ApoL  Tindale  {hxh.) 
22  But  I  wj'U  not  be  his  Phisicion  and  decerne  his  water  at 
this  tyme,  1546  J.  Heywood  Prov.  i,  xi.  (1S67)  33  By  my 
faith  you  come  to  looke  in  my  water.  And  for  my  comfort 
. .  Ye  would,  by  my  purs,  geue  me  a  purgacion.  1550  Crow- 
ley Last  Trumpet  826  And  shewe  by  what  right  thou  maist 
lake  Two  pence  for  the  sight  of  water,  When  thou  knowest 
not  therbi  to  make  The  sJdt  man  one  farthin^e  better.  156a 
Child'Marr.  (1897)  75  Sir  Roberte  sawe  this  respondentes 
water ;  &  told  hym  he  might  be  easilie  holpen,  &  gave  hym 
a  drinke.  1597  Shaks.  3  Hen,  IV,  i.  ij.  2  FaL . .  What  saies 
the  Doct.  to  my  water?  Pag.  He.^id  sir,  the  water  it  selfe 
was  a  good  health^'  water :  But  for  the  party  that  ow'd  it,  he 
might  haue  more  diseases  then  he  knew  for.  1600  Rowlands 
Z.ett,  Humours  Bioodvi,  Heele  looke  vnto  your  water  well 
enough.  1614  Jacksos  Creed  iii.  299  But  what  if  some 
forremer  should  of  set  purpose  send  a  dead-mans  water  to 
trie  this  grand-Phisitions  skill.  1615  Hart  Anat.  Ur.  i.  ii. 
28  They  haue  bene  with  them  who  haue  told  them  wonders 
by  the  water.  16^  Fcller  Holy  St.  11.  iL  53  The  good 
Phj"siciar..  .trustetn  not  the  single  witnesse  of  the  water  if 
better  testimony  may  be  had.  a  1709  J.  Lister  Autol<iog. 
(1842)  43  The  day  after  that  I  sent  my  water  to  a  physician, 
M  ho  sent  me  word  he  could  make  no  Judgment  of  my  case. 
171a  AoDisoN  Sfiect,  No.  505  F  7, 1  can  interpret  their  Dreams 
by  seeing  their  Water.  1784  Morn.  Chron.  21  Apr.  1/3 
AdvL,  Miss  Monitor. .flatters  herself  that  by  seeing  the 
water  of  the  patient  to  tell  if  there  be  a  cure  or  not, 

t  C.  In  fig.  phrases,  to  attend,  watch  (a  person's) 
waters  [=  G.  einem  das  wasser  besehen],  to  scru- 
tinize his  conduct  rigorously.   Obs. 

1700  T.  Brows  Amusem.  Ser.  ^  Com.  iii.  Wks.  1720  III. 
36,  I.. judged  he  had  been  whipping  it  in  with  the  Gentle* 
women  before  mentioned,  tho'  'twas  not  convenient  to  tell 
him  so,  lest  his  Wife  should  watch  his  Waters  more  narrowly 
than  she  had  done.  1706  E.  Ward  Wooden  World  Diss. 
(1708)  9  What  can  we  expect  less  in  the  succeeding  Year, 
than  that  his  great  Proxy,  the  first  Lieutenant,  attend  his 
Walerspurely  to  prevent  an  Interregnum?  1709  Mrs.  Man- 
lev  5><rr-.  Mem.  151  Her  Brother.,  was  gone  abroad,  .when 
this  Rogue,  .courted  her,  or  else  he  had  never  got  his  Will 
of  her ;  he  would  have  watch'd  hb  Waters  for  him  to  some 
purpose. 

19.  Applied  to  vegetable  juices. 

15*5  HiGiss  yunius  NomencL  142/2  Z./w^rj'w/a,  ..the 
water,  moysture,  or  dropping  of  a  tree  that  turneth  to  gumme. 
1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Mcholay's  Voy.  \.  viii.  8  b,  Another 
frute..melteth  in  ones  mouth,  gluing  a  water  as  it  were 
sugrcd.  1589  \\iGiir.s  Summane  Drake's  IW.  Ind.  I'oy.  14 
And  within  this  white  of  the  Icochos]  nut  lyeth  a  water, 
which  is  whitish  and  very  cleere,  to  the  quantitie  of  halfe 
a  pint  or  thereabouts.  1697  Dammer  Voy.  \.  292  While  the 
Nut  {sc.  coco-nutj  is  growing,  all  the  inside  is  full  of  this 
Water,  without  any  Kernel.  184a  Anne  Pratt  Pict.  Catech. 
Bot.  V.  79  [In  the  pitcher  plant]  the  liquid  is  a  clear  water, 
very  pleasant  and  refreshing  to  the  palate. 
iV.  Appearances  resembling  w.ater. 

30.  The  transparency  and  lustre  characteristic 
of  a  diamond  or  a  pearl.  The  three  highest  grades 
of  quality  in  diamonds  were  formerly  known  as  the 
first,  second,  and  third  water ;  the  phrase  of  the  first 
water  survives  in  popular  use  as  a  designation  of  the 
finest  quality,  often  applied  to  jewels  generally. 

[ITie  equivalent  use  is  found  in  all  the  mod.  Rom.  and 
Tcut  langs. ;  it  may  have  come  from  Arabic,  where  this 
sense  of  mA\  water,  is  a  particular  application  of  the  sense 
*  lustre,  splendour '  (e.  g.  of  a  sword).] 

1607  Shaks.  Timon  1.  i.  18  TWv.  I  have  a  lewel  heere... 
Mer.  'Tis  a  good  forme.  Jttuel.  And  rich  :  heere  is  a  Water 
looke  ye.  1608  —  Per.  in.  ii.  102.  1611  Cotgr.,  s.  v.  A«w, 
PerU  de  belle  eau,  of  a  faire  luster,  or  water,  /bid.  s.  v. 
Hsclat,  Diamo/id  de  bon  esclat, . .  a  dyamond  of  a  good  luster, 
or  water.  i6saMAi.YNk's  Anc.  Lam  Merck.  75  The  best 
waters  are  whitish,  inclining  to  the  blew,  which  maketh  the 
best  illustration  and  play,  as  some  call  it.  1667 /*////.  Trans. 
II.  429  If  it  [the  Diamondj  have  no  good  water,  or  have  a 
P>leb  or  Flaw,  the  Carat  will  not  be  worth  but  from  10  to  30 
Crowns.  1675  R.  Valghan  Coin  9f  Coinage  241  Value  of 
Pearls.  East  India  Yellow  water.  iCarrat  00  07s.  6d.  Ibid. 
■2^1  A  later  Valuation.. of  the  best  Silver  water.  1676 
Land.  Gaz.No.ios7'4  Lost.., one  single  Rose  Diamond  set 
in  a  Ring  close  shankt,  and  enameled  with  blew,  a  fair 
spread  Stone  clean  and  good  water.  1678  /bid.  No.  1330/4 
A  Table  stone,  cut  in  India,  perfect  square,  of  the  Second 
water,  weighing  5  grains  full  1698  Frver  Acc.  E.  India 
Ar  Persia^  213  The  Diamond  that  is  Sandy,  or  hath  any 
Foulness  in  it,  or  is  of  a  Blue,  Brown,  or  Yellow  Water,  is  not 
worth  h.-ilf  the  Price  of  a  perfect  Stone  of  a  White  Water. 
1718  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  toC'tess  of  Mar  10  Mar., 
A  vest,  .of  purple  cloth,  straight  to  her  shape, and  thick  set, 
oneachstdc.withpearlsof  the  best  water.  1787  A.  Hamil- 
ton Neiu  Acc.  /•:.  Indies  l\.  xlv.  148  They  have  small 
Diamonds  but  their  Waters  being  inclined  to  be  yellow,  are 


not  so  much  in  Esteem  as  those  of  Golcondah.  173a  Field- 
ing .Miser  V.  iii,  I  defy  any  jeweller  in  town  to  show  you 
their  equals ;  they  are,  I  think,  the  finest  water  I  ever  saw. 
}7SlChambcrs*  Cycl,  Suppl.  s.v.  Diamond,  The  first  water 
in  Diamonds  means  the  greatest  purity  and  perfection  of 
their  complexion,  which  ought  to  be  that  of  the  clearest  drop 
of  water.  When  Diamond.s  fall  short  of  this  perfection,  they 
are  said  to  be  of  the  second  or  third  water,  8:c.  till  the  stone 
may  be  properly  called  a  coloured  one.  183a  G.  R.  Porter 
Porcelain  ^-  CI,  220  Some  artists  have  even  given  to  this  [sc. 
paste  in  imitation  of  the  diamondj  a  very  considerable  play 
oflight,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  water.  1835  Dickens 
Sk.  Boz,  Parish  ii,  He.  .wore  a  brilliant  of  the  first  water 
on  the  fourth  finger  of  his  left  hand,  igio  Ld.  Roseberv 
Chatham  \.  4  When  Rondet,  the  royal  jeweller,  came  from 
Paris  to  receive  it  \sc.  a  diamond],  he  criticised  the  water  of 
the  stone. 

^-  f^b-  Of  tlie  first  {0CZ3,?,.  purest y  rarest,  finest) 
water:  originally  (with  Implied  comparison  to  a 
jewel)^ofthe  highest  excellence  or  purity;  now 
only  following  a  personal  designation  (often  of 
reproach)  with  the  sense  *  out-and-out ',  *  thorough- 
paced*.    [Similarly  in  Fr.] 

i8a4  DiBDiN  Libr.  Comfi.  587  Aschara  is  a  thorough-bred 
philologist,  and  of  the  purest  water.  i8a5  T.  Hook  Sayings 
Ser.  II.  Man  of  Many  Fr.  (Colhurn)  95  He  was  certain  her 
family  were  by  no  means  of  'the  first  water'.  i8a6  Scott 
7r«/.  6Dec.,  He  was  a.,  swindler  of  the  first  water.  1836-7 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  Mctaph.  (1870)  II.  xxix.  201  Gassendi  him- 
self, who  is  justly  represented  hy  Mr.  Stewart  as  a  sensa- 
tionalist of  the  purest  water.  1854  H.  Miller  Sch.  ^  Schm. 
xvi.  (1858)  360  Cousin  William.. had  a  heart  of  the  finest 
water.  1869  Fng.  A/ech.  17  Dec.  329/3  All  this  may  seem 
like  paradoxism  of  the  first  water.  1883  T.  Watts  in  igtlt 
Cent.  Mar.  422  His  wit,  though  not  abundant  and  not  of 
'  the  rarest  water  '  was  quite  unique.  1905  W.  B.  Boulton 
Gainsborough  194  He.  .assumed  the  airs  of  a  beau  and  lady- 
killer  of  the  first  water. 

21.  (See  quot.)  Cf.  Watered///,  a.  5.  [So  G. 
wasser^  F.  ean.'] 

lyxx  Bailey,  Water  (among  Dyers),  a  cerLiin  Lustre 
imitating  Waves,  set  on  Silks,  .Mohairs,  &c. 

V.  22.  a.  =  Watkr-colour.  b.  //.  Water- 
colonr  paintings,    colloq.  (Cf.  Oil  sb."^  4,  4  b.) 

1787  Exhib.  R,  Acad.  17  Portraits  of  the  Princess  Royal, 
and  Princess  Augusta,  in  water.  1877  Paper  Hanger  etc. 
142  The  best  work  for  picture  and  looking-glass  frames  is 
done  in  water.  1909  Daily  Chron.  4  June  55,  I  want  you 
to  paint  as  many  pictures  as  you  can,  oils  or  waters,  just  as 
you  like. 

VI.  23.  The  lap  of  one  shingle  in  roofing, 
1703  R.  Nkve  City  if  C.  Purchaser  242  They  commonly 

make  3  Waters,  (as  they  phrase  it,)  that  is,  they  commonly 
hang  3  shingles  in  heighth,  in  the  length  of  one ;  so  that  if 
the  Shingles  are  la  Inches  long,  they  are  laid  at  4  Inches 
Gage. 

VII.  dttrib.  and  Comb* 

24.  Simple  attributive  uses.  a.  Designating 
vessels  in  which  water  is  held  or  kept,  as  water- 
bail,  -bucket,  -cruet,  f  fetles,  -gourd,  -jar,  f  -say, 
-scoop,  •\'skeet,  -skin,  f  -stean,  -trough,  -tub,  f  -/««, 
-vat,  -vessel.   See  also  Water- bottlk,  -glass,  etc. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  ii.  6  Dar  waeron  sodlice  aset  syx 
stxnene  wa:ter-fatu.  c  xaoo  Or.min  14411  Pa  sexe  waterrfet- 
leis,  patt  stodenn  ■9i'\)>\f  ^att  waterr  Jwer.  c  1386  Chauckr 
Can.  y'eom.  Prol.  <V  T.  681  And  in  the  water  vessel  he  it 
casie.  1387  Thevisa  Higden  VI.  183  In  a  water  stene  [L. 
in  hydria  aquatica],  1391  Earl  Derby's  Exp,  (Camden)  74 
Pro  portagiode  walertonnes  vsque  manerium  Episcopi.  ifao 
in  For.  Acc.  3  Hen.  VI  G/2,  j  Waterbaille.  .vj  Water- 
scoupes.  1459^  Durham  Acc.  Rolls  (Surtees)  152  Cum 
opcre  carpentr.  fact,  circa  molendinum  de  ShynclifT  et  le3 
Watertrowe.  1477-9  ^'^'  S^-  Mary  at  Hill  (1905)  82  For 
^  watir  payle,  iijd.  1487-8  Durham  Acc.  Rolls  (Surtees) 
651  Pro  i  fatt  et  i  watersay.  1533  MS.  RawUnson  D.  776 
fol.  136b,  ij  flatt  hooppis.  .for  the  water  Tubbe.  igsa  Inv. 
Ciu  Goods  Vork  etc.  (Surtees)  66,  ij  watter  bokettes  of  latyne. 
1556  Withals  Did.  (1562)  47  b/2  A  water  tankerd,  ceuius 
wjnarius. ^  \tfy%  N.vshe  P.  PemL-sse  E  3  b.  The  water- 
tankard  wil  keepe  vnder  the  insurrection  of  their  shoulders. 
1613  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  i.  ii.  fi6i6)  31  And  for  the  Maid 
that  bad  performed  each  thing,  She  in  the  Water-paile  bad 
le.-iue  a  Ring.  1615  E.  S.  Britain^s  Buss  B,  Two  water- 
skeits,  to  wet  the  sailes.  1667  in  Pettus  Fodinae  Reg.  (1670) 
35  One  new  large  Water-wheel  with  Water-troughs,  1773 
E.xhib,  R.  Acad.  30  A  horse  tied  to  a  water-trough,  in  a 
Karm-yard.  1834  Marryat  P.  Simple  xli,  I.. set  my  first 
lieutenant  to  work  getting  in  the  ballast  and  water -tanks. 
184a  DiCKKNS  Amer.  Notes  iJ,  The  water-jug  is  plunging 
and  leaping  like  a  lively  dolphin.  1853  J.  D.H.  Y>K\.%Cerem. 
Roman  Rite  93  The  Subdeacon  elevatesi  a  little  the  water- 
cruet  towards  the  IJishop.  1867  Ladv  Hebbi:rt  Cradle  /,. 
i.  8  Picturesque  water-carriers  with  their  water-skins.  1869 
Brownimg  Ring  ff  Bk.  ix.  63  Clouted  shoon,  staff,  scrip  and 
water-gourd.  1886  RusKiN/'rjTj'fr/Va  I.  iii,  to6,  I  went  head 
foremost  into  the  large  water-tub  kept  for  the  garden. 

b.  Pertaining  to  the  storage  or  distribution  of 
water  in  considerable  quantities ;  as  water-ditch, 
-lock,  t  -place,  -room,  -stank,  -station  ;  water-meter, 
t  -purveyance,  -service,  -storage,  -supply. 

a  xyio  Cursor  M.  11677  Vr  water  purueance  es  gan,  And 
in  \i\%  wildemes  es  nan.  1473  Rental  Bk.  Cup,ir.Angus 
(1879)  '■  '^9  Water-siankis..ofsicdepnes  that  ged  eyls  and 
fyscis.  .ma  be.  .kepit.  1670  Blount  Glossogr.{K^.  3),  Water- 
lock,  a  watering  place  fenced  with  walls,  rails,  or  bars, 
&C.  1703  Dampikr  Ktfj'.  III.  I.  88  The  Governor  very 
kindly  sent  an  Officer  to  clear  the  Water-place  for  my 
Men.  1735  in  Trans,  Cumberld.  ^  Westm.  Antiq.  Soc, 
(N.  S.)  XX.  172  Taking  water  for  the  use  of  their  families 
out  of  the  water  ditch  in  the  said  meadow.  1809  Kendall 
Trav.  II.  xlvi.  132  The  water  is  led  by  troughs  into  a  range 
of  vats  or  rooms,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  water-rooms. 
1815  Pocklington  Canal  Act  4  Pens  for  water,  water-stanks, 
dams.  1840  H.  S.  Tanner  Canals  ^  Rail  Roads  U.  S.  263 
Water  stations,  places  where  locomotives  obtain  their  sup- 


plies of  water.  1848  W.  W.  Lloyd  in  Numism.  Chron.  XI. 
114  The  local  water-service,  1838  Slmmonds  Diet.  Trade, 
Water-meter,  an  instrument  for  registering  the  supply  of 
water.  \%']^Routledge'' s Ei:  Boy" s  Ann.  J\i\y  $00/2  A  terrible 
year  of  water-famine.  1885  Weekly  Notes  28  Mar.  67/2  The 
house  had  become  uninhabitable  through  failure  of  the  water- 
supply.  1890  A.  R.  Wallace  Darzviuism  23  The  absence  of 
rivers  or  water-storage.  1907  Q,  Rev.  Oct.  391  Where  the 
water-rights  of  villages  and  small  towns  are . .  threatened. 

C.  Used  for  the  carriage  or  transport  of  water, 
as  water  barge,  boat,  ship  ;  water  animal,  mule, 

i7a7  .\.  Hamilton  Nezu  Acc.  E.  /nd.  I.  xxviii.  346  He 
built  some  Water  Boats,.,  and,  by  these  Boats  furnished  the 
Garison  with  good  Water.  1805  Cqllincwood  18  Oct.  in 
Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  (1S46)  VII,  127  note,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  the  Water.Ships  as  many  of  the  Fleet  are  getting  low. 
x8^  Daily  Ne%vs  3  M.iy  8/3  The  baggage  and  water 
animals.  j(>oo  Ibid,  17  Mar.  7/4  Indians,  with  their  plucky 
and  clever  little  water-mules,  were  ordered  right  up  into  the 
firing  line.  1918  Qua  /hoe  Mission  Quarterly  Feb.  121/2 
Water-barges  to  replenish  our  tanks  were  soon  alongside. 

d.  Designating  a  channel  in  which  water  rinis, 
or  any  contrivance  for  facilitating  or  regulating  its 
flow,  as  water-channel,  -cock,  "^ -conduct,  -conduit, 
-cut,  -dam,  -gutter,  -main,  -port,  -sewer,  -squirt, 
-tap,  -^ -trunk,  ■\ -wising.  See  alsoWATERCOUKSK, 
•FURRo\v,  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  11942  pe  water  wissing  can  he  ditt  J'at 
water  to  l»e  lak  broght.  c  1450  Godsto^v  Reg,  44  A  plasc  to 
make  an  hedeof  her  water  cundit.  1535  Covp:RDALEA'i7//«;« 
ii.  6  The  water  porles  [161 1  the  gates  of  the  rivers  ;  Luther 
die  Thore  der  /FictJi^r]shalbe  opened  and  the  kinges  palace 
shall  fall.  1577-87  HoLiNSHED  Chron.  III.  1186/1  Not  for- 
getting to  make  a  water-conduit  for  the  case  of  washing. 
1596  Dalhvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  42  Thay 
lay  in  the  furdes  and  waterdames.  1508  R.  Bernard  tr. 
Terence,  Phormio  iv.  iv.  (1607)  432  A  snake  fel  from  the  tyles 
through  the  water  gutter.  1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo^s  Africa 
{1896,1  1 1.  402  So  soon  as  the  said  water-conduct  was  derived 
unto  the  Towne,  he  caused  it  to  be  divided.  i66a  Atwell 
Faithf.  Sur7-eyor  95  The  water-squirt  which  will  throw  a 
whole  hogs-head  of  water  to  the  top  of  a  house  at  once. 
1764  Museum  /\ust.  II.  234  To  bestow  a  watering  on  my 
fields,  by  means  of  water -trunks,  immediately  after  my  first 
crop  of  hay  is  got  off,  1803  W.  Tatham  Rep.  /mfediments 
Thames  71  At  this  place  tliereisa  water-main  which  crosses 
over  to  the  Middlesex  shore.  1833  Loudon  £'«cir/. -4 rcA/7. 
§  16  A  water-cock  and  wash-hand -has  in.  1846  Cc/hk  Al- 
manack {18^0)  91  The  common  water-plug  offers  a  capital 
medium  for  illustrating  the  leading  principles  in  hydrostatics 
and  hydraulic.  1880  J.  Dunbar  Tract.  Papermaker  47 
Connect  the  other  end  of  the  pipe  to  the  nearest  water-tap. 
1883  \V.  C.  Russell  Sailors  Lang.,  Water-ports,  Mwnings 
in  a  ship's  bulwarks  to  free  the  deck  of  water.  190a  Cornish 
Naturalist  Thames  <)  Down  every  ditch,  runnel,  and  water- 
cut,  the  turbid  waters  were  hurrying.  2914  Blackiv.  Mag. 
Dec  780/1  Fields  of  young  wheat  and  barley  intersected  by 
water-channels. 

e.  Designating  a  machine  which  is  worked  or 
d liven  by  water,  a  part  of  a  machine  in  which  water 
is  heated,  a  contrivance  for  drawing  or  circulating 
water,  and  the  like ;  as  water-back,  -barrel, 
-belloivs,  -blast,  -box,  -chamber,  ^ -corn- mill,  -drumy 
-gin,'\ -grist-mill,  '\ -motion,  -motor ^  -trap,  -tromfe, 
'turbine,  -ivhim. 

1580  Durham  Wills  (Surtees)  II.  32  All  my  interest  in  the 
water  come  mylne  and  farmehold  in  Kirklawe.  1660  R. 
Dacres  Elem.  Water-drawing  Pref.,  The  innumerable 
shapes,  and  various  forms  and  fashions  of  Water-Gins.  1661 
(T.  Powell)  Hitm.  /ndustry  35  De  Aquaticis  Machinis,  Of 
Water  Motions.  1725  in  Lanes,  ^  Cheshire  Wills  (Chetham 
Soc.)  1. 178  A  wattercorn  Milln  called  Accorinton  Milln.  1763 
in  Smiles  Engineers  (1861)  I.  359  note.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern  is  erected  a  water-bellows.  1786  T.Jefferson  Writ. 
(1859)  II.  12  A  water-grist  mill  for  grinding  the  corn  of  the 
neighborhood.  2819  \<zv.sCycl.,Water-Belloivs,.  .a  machine 
used  to  blow  air  into  a  furnace,  by  the  action  of  a  column  of 
water  falling  through  a  vertical  tube.  i8a4  R.  Stuart  Hist. 
Steam  Engitu  47  The  pipe,  1,  connects  the  air-chamber,  a, 
with  the  inner  water- chamber,  a.  1833  T.  Sopwith  Mining 
Distr.  Alston  Moor  131  The  water  blast,  .consists  of  a 
wooden  pipe  placed  in  a  shaft,  and  down  which  a  stream  of 
water  is  kept  running,  while  a  quantity  of  fresh  air  is  carried 
with  it.  1839  De  la  Beche  Rep.  Geol,  Cornwall,  etc.  xv.  572 
Water-whims.. are  seldom  employed  in  western  Cornwall. 

1875  J.  H.  Collins  Metal  Mining  122  Sent  down  by  means 
of  a  fan  blower,  steam  jet,  turbine,  or  a  water-trompe.  1875 
Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Water.back,3.  permanent  reservoir  at 
the  back  of  a  stove  or  range,  to  utilize  the  heat  of  the  fire  in 
keepingasupply  of  hot  water,  /bid..  Water-barrel  O-Wmng), 
a  large  wrought-iron  barrel  with  a  self-acting  valve  in  the 
bottom,  used  in  drawing  water  where  there  are  no  pumps. 

1876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV,  688/1  In  this  machine  there  are  two 
water-boxes.  Ibid,  468/1  It  is  from  the  drying  up  of  the  fluid 
in  water-traps  that  uninhabited  houses  are  so  frequently  of- 
fensive. 1877  Wood  Nature's  Teach.  463  I'he  Water  Tur- 
bine. 1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  520/1  Water  motors  may  be 
divided  into  water-pressure  engines,  water  wheels,  and  tur- 
bines. 1884  Lock  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  in.  388/1  The  draught 
issometimes  kept  up  by. .a  water-drum,  an  apparatus  which 
st'.cks  in  air  by  means  of  the  friction  of  a  jet  of  water. 

f.  Designating  implements  or  contrivances  nsed 
in  or  on  the  water,  as  water-cord, -dress, ■staff',-stang, 

c  1570  Durham  Depos.  (Surtees)  263  The  said  William 
Sander.. dyd.. smite  at  this  deponent  with  a  water  staff, 
suche  as  fishermen  hangs  ther  neit  upon.  1866  in  Bompas 
Life  Buckland  viii.  (1886)  163  My  water-dress  put  on,  the 
nets  and  cans,  &c.  packed,  we  started  in  a  carriage.  1878 
Cumberld.  Gloss.,  Walter stang,  a  pole  fixed  across  astream 
in  lieu  of  a  bridge  or  fence.  1904  Gallichan  Fishing  Spain 
73  A  fifty-yard  length  of  water-cord  that  I  had  in  the  bag. 

g.  Designating  (a)  a  water-tight  contrivance,  as 
water-joint,  -packer ;  {b)  a  body  of  water  which 
makes  a  vessel  air-tight  or  gas-light,  as  water-lute, 
-luting,  -seal. 


WATER. 

ttjfCmi  F.mgim.  *  Anii.  Jrul.  I.  u/i  Both  surfaces,  .fit 
into  each  other,  and  form  a  perfectly  secure  water-joint. 
»V»  .i>.  Clkcg  Treat,  Coal-Gas  iii  This  arch-pipe  is  made 
of  thin  plate-iron,  scaled  at  each  end  by  a  water-joint.  X844 
H.  Stephens  Bk,  Farm  U.  ao6  The  shallow  water-hiting, 
fomed  by  th«  nUtfginal  groove.  x88i  Kavmond  filiHtng 
Clots.,  Wmttr.fadUr,  a  water-tight  packing  of  leather 
between  the  pipe  andthe  wallsorahore-hole.  1884  Ctntury 
Mag.  Dec.  259  I  The  trap . .  depends  for  its  efficiency  on  the 
permatwnce  of  its  water-seal.  1^17  Chaittb.  JntL  D«.  831/3 
A  watcr-se&l  renders  the  joint  air-tight. 

h.  Designating  substances  which  harden  under 
water  and  so  become  impervions  to  it,  as  •water- 
cement,  -linu,  -mortar.     Cf.  Htpr.vulic  a.  3. 

1793  S.MKATOS  E.tystom  L.  §  193  The  hardening  of  water- 
monar.  Ihid.  §  212  A  proper  Water-Cement.  Ibiti.,  A  very 
cotnpetent  Water  Lime.  1847  G.  .A.  Smkaton  BuiiiLrrs  UfaiL. 
34  The  Koman  is  the  most  >'ahiable  of  all  water-cements. 
i866  Rf^.  U.S.  CoiujiiissioMtr  Ap-ic.  (1S69)  377  The  mak- 
ing of  hydraulic  cements,  (water-limes,)  mastics  &c 

i.  Prepared  with  water,  as  water-size,  -starch. 
Of  articles  of  diet :  Prepared  with  water  (instead 
e.g.  of  milk);  mixed  or  diluted  with  water;  as 
wiUer-biscuit,  -broc (Sc), -brose (Sc),  -broth,-dJer, 
-fritters,  -iail  (Sc),  f  -meat,  -/kip,  -pottage,  -saps 
(iic ;  see  Sop  sbA),  -tansey.  ■  Also  Wateb-grukl, 

-ICB. 


IS7»  Sni/'r.  Potms  Reform,  xxxiii.  362  Glaid  to  get  Pels  breid 
and  waiter  Caill.  c  1610  Women  Saints  26  But  to  her  self 
being  sicke,  she  was  still  rigorous,  hardlie  admitting  a  little 
wine,  with  her  water.meates.  X630  D£kki-:r  2nd Tt.  I/onest 
IVh.  D  1  b.  As  arrant  a  whore  as  euer  stiffned  tiffany  neck- 
cloathes  in  water-starch.  a  1648  Digbv  Closet  OJiened  ( 1669) 
120  Doctor  Harvey's  pleasant  Water-cider,  whereof  he  used 
to  drink  much.  1S83  J.  Y.aa  Scots  Card.  (1907)  172  Leav. 
ing  the  dreg  behind  (the  which  may  go  among  the  pressings 
for  water-cyder).  1747  Mas.  Glassb  Cookery  ix.  81  Water 
Fritters,  llrid.  104  A  Water  Tansey.  1786  Buass  To  % 
Smith  xxW,  ril  sit  down  o'er  my  scanty  meal,  He't  water- 
brose,  or  rauslio-kail,  Wi  chearfu'  face.  1789  W.  Buchan 
Dom.  Med.UTy>>  17  It  will  then  be  proper  to  give  it.,  a  little 
of  some  food  that  is  easy  of  digestion,  as  waterpap,  milk- 
pottage.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  VII.  739/2  A  water-size 
;  .prepared  by  boiling  cuttings  of  parchment  or  white  leather 
in  water.  1816  Scoit  Old  Mart,  xiv,  We  got  some  water- 
broo  and  bannocks.  1816  —  Bl.  Dwarf  v\,  •  All  clear  away, 
with  the  water.saps  and  panada,"  returned  the  unabashed 
convalescent.  I8S4  StarKHS  Handlcy  Cr.  xxxix.  (1901)  II. 
30  .Mr.  Jorrocks..had  looked  in  vain  for  a  water-biscuit. 

j.  Pertaining  to  water  as  a  beverage,  or  as  a 
(teetotal)  article  of  diet,  as  f  water-day,  -diet,  -doc- 
trine, +  -drink ;  relating  to  the  use  of  water  in 
medical  treatment,  as  water-dressing,  -patient, 
strapping;  also  Water-cuke. 

c  1000  Vercttti  MS.  iia  b,  in  Napier  O.  E.  Lexicogr.  67 
&  sxde  eac  >!El  man  mid  water-drinces  sylene  mihte  him 
mycele  jclraessan  5edon.  c  laoo  Ohmi.-j  14482  Alls  iff  bu 
drunnke  waterr  drinnch  Ut  off  (•e  firrste  fetless.  14..  in 
Aungier  SyoH  (1840)  393  On  water  dayes  sche  schal  or- 
de>iie  for  bonnes  or  newe  brede,  water  grewel,  albreys,  [etc.]. 
1841  R.  T.  Clakidge  Hydropathy  282  Directly  he  com- 
menced this  water  diet,  all  his  complaints  disappeared  one 
by  one.  1846  Lvtton  Conf.  Water.faiient  17  The  regular 
life  which  water-patients  lead.  Ibid.  68  Water-dressings 
are  found  the  best  poultice  to  an  inflamed  member.  1854 
Ihackksay  Leech's  Pict.Wks.  1900  XIII.  484  George.. has 
taken  to  the  waterdoctrine,  as  all  the  world  knows.  1857 
DuNCLisoN  Afed.  Lex.,  H'ater.dressing,  the  treatment  of 
wounds  and  ulcers  by  the  application  of  water.  It  generally 
consisU  in  dipping  folds  of  Imt  in  water,  and  placing  them 
on  the  part. . .  IVater  strapping  or  u<et  strapping  means  the 
treatment  of  ulcers,.  .&c.,  with  strips  of  linen  or  cotton  satu- 
rated with  water. 

k.  Pertaining  to  water  as  a  physiographical 
feature  or  factor,  as  water-action,  f  -brim,  -depths, 
■drainage,  -edge,  -flow,  f  -grounii,  f  -rim,  -scene, 
•slure,  -strand,  -view. 

In  many  of  these  combinations  the  first  element  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  genitive  water's,  and  in  early  and  dial,  examples 
the  sense  may  often  be  '  pertaining  to  tlie  specified  ' '  water  " ' 
(i.e.  lake,  river,  etc.;  see  senses  12a,  b,  c). 

<:  laao  Bestiary  365  Alle  he  oSre  cumen  mide,  and.  .beren 
him  of  8at  water  grund  up  to  8e  lond  al  heil  and  sund. 
a  irno  Cursor  M.  4779  Jacob  yode  waicand  be  t>e  nile  i  He 
sagh  a-pon  )>e  watur  reme  (Jaf  fletland  dunward  (with)  he 
strein.  13  Melr.  Ham.  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Archiv  Stud. 
luu.  Spr.  LVII.  289  pis  hermyt  sat  by  a  water  brimme. 
1390  (JowER  Con/.  I.  81  Whan  the  blake  wynter  nyht . .  Be- 
derked  hath  the  water  Stronde.  1589  Fle.mino  Virg.  Bucol. 
V.  IS  Watershores  and  banks  (bedasht)  and  beaten  with  the 
flouds.  «79«AVoUNG  Trav.  FranceUn<i\.  i7The  water- 
scenes  from  the  town  itself,  .are  delicious.  1799  Robertson 
Agric.  I'ertk  454  Chains  of  lakes,  finely  wooded  down  to  the 
vMa-tiiK.  1813  SouTHEY  Netson  I.  19  It  could  not  be 
potnUe  10  get  the  boats  to  the  water  edge  before  the  four- 
teenth. i8«6  CowKn  Ki,r.  Rides  (1885)  II.  247  To  those 
who  like  water  .scenes.  It  is  the  prettiest  spot.. in  all  Eng- 
land. 1830  LVELL  Princ.  Ceol.  1.  .75  The  waterdrainafe 
of  the  country.  1854 '  Gkace  GaEEKwooD  '  Hap,  ff  Mishap, 
to  Jsealonh  Hall,  an  elegant  seaside  residence.  Here  I  saw 
a  pleasant  water-view.  1856  K/.SE  Arctic  Expl.  II.  xv.  158 
A  itnated  face,  whose  scratches  still  indicated  the  line  of 
water.Sow.  rt/rf  App.ii.  309The  coast-icchad  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  thaw  and  water-action.  186$  Land. 
Kev.  yi  Dec  686/2  As  the  fisher  saw  the  buried  city  in  the 
walerdepths.  1901  Scatswan  4  Mar.  lo/i  The  streams, 
bong  small,  with  a  rapid  descent  from  very  high  land,  are 
•abject  to  much  fluctuation  of  waterflow. 

L  Consisting  of,  holding  or  containing,  formed 
or  caused  by,  water ;  as  t  water-breath,  -breeze, 
-brook,  -chasm,  -column,  +  -draught,  -fence,  -flow. 


158 

-foam,  fount,  -passage,  +  -plash,  -race,  -ring,  -rnn, 
-slide,  -spread,  f  -sprinkle,  -stripe  (Sc),  t  -vein, 
-wash,  -wear,  -world. 

^  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5620  In  Jjis  kist  he  barn  sco  did.  Quen 
it  spird  was  wit  he  lid,. '.Sco  laid  it  on  he  water  fame,  c  1390 
St.  Michael  (}2<^  Alle  buy  Uf.  rain,  snow,  mist,  etc.]  coniiez 
of  water-breth  pat  |>e  Sonne  drau5th  up.  1529  Couveniual 
Lease,  i^orks.  ii9o(F.  R.  O.),  Asinoch  grounde,  .as  to  make 
a  sufficient  dame  apon  to  gedir  water  and  water  draught  to 
the  said  dame.  1531  Nottingham Rec,  III.  370  'J'he  waler- 
wcssh  bytwen  Samon  Pasture  and  Xrentl.  153SC0VEKDALE 
}'s.  xli[ij.  I  Like  as  the  hert  desyreth  the  water  brokes.  1585 
HiGiss  Junius''  Noiitencl.  iiOxlz  Torrens,..-A  water  plash. 
1596  SrENsKR  /'.  Q.  IV.  iii.  25  From  the  same  the  fierie 
sparkles  llasht.  As  fast  as  water-sprinkles  gainst  a  rocke  are 
dasht.  1601  Reg,  Mag.  .^ig,  Scot.  418/2  Ane  waiter  strype 
quhilk  rynnis  at  the  north  syde  of  the  said  mure.  1610 
H0LI.ASD  Camden's  Brit,  I.  532  A  fairer  towne  than  a  man 
wonldlooketofinde.  .among  such  slabbesand  water-plashes. 
c  i6n  Chapman  Iliad  xxi.  241  As  a  man  that  finds  a  water 
vaine.  1634  Breketon  Trav,  (Chetharn  Soc.)  61  The  chan- 
nel or  water-passage  leading  from  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht. 
J707  Mortimer //aj/S.  (1721)  II.  202  Their  Gardens  lie  all 
open,  where  Prospects  may  be  had,  and  Water-fences  can 
be  made.  1771  Ann.  Reg.  gol2  For.  .filling  up  upwards  of 
200  yards  of  the  said  water-race.  1813  .Scott  Trierm.  in. 
xxviii.  When,  lo !  a  plashing  sound  he  hears,  A  gladsome 
signal  that  he  nears  Some  frolic  water-run.  1818  Bvron 
C/r.  Har.  IV.  xviii,  A  fairy  city. .Rising  like  water-columns 
from  the  sea.  1818  Keats  Endynt.  in.  loi  Thou  hast  sent 
A  moon-beam  to  the  deep,  deep  water-world,  To  find  En- 
dymion.  c  l8ao  S.  Rogeks  Italy  (183Q)  77  Those  Porches 
passed,  thro'  which  the  water.breeze  Plays.  185a  Wiggins 
Kmimnking  94  Such  water-fences  and  drains  must.. be 
drawn  all  around  the  intake.  1869  Blackmore  Lortia  D, 
xix,  I  came  to  remember  the  steepness  and  the  .slippery 
nature  of  the  water-slide.  1869  R.  B.  Smvth  Cold  Fields 
Victoria^i,Z  Table  showing  the  Length  of  Water-races  con- 
structed. 1879  Prkscott.V/*.  Telephone  48  A  stone  dropped 
into  a  pond,  throws  off  a  succession  of  circular  undulations 
or  water  rings.  1884  Leisure  Hour  June  344/2  One  of  the 
fiiipst  of  the  many  picturesque  water-chasms  of  Norway, 
1887  E.  D.  Morgan  in  Proc,  R,  Ceogr,  Soc.  IX.  214  Lake 
Koko-nor,  a  magnificent  water-spread  10,800  feet  above  tlie 
sea.  1887  Essex  Weekly  News  11  Mar.  7/1  A  small  brick 
archway.. which  crosses  a  waterflow  known  as  the  Puddle 
Dyke.  1905  A.  R.  Wallace  My  Life  I.  230  Perpendicular 
rocks  with  no  sign  of  water.wear, 

m.  Situated  or  built  on  or  beside  water,  as 
water-beacon,  -brae,  -bridge,  -castle,  -door,  -door- 
way, -frontage,  ■f -stable,  -stairs,  -steps,  \ -tack. 
Also  Wateb-fbokt. 

144s  in  Parker  Dom,  Archit.  (18^9)  III.  79  At  Shene  the 
water-brigge.  1603  Keg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  ^i)i)/i  Lie  girs 
of  the  watter  bray.  1608  Machin  Dumb  Knt,  I.  B  3,  Why 
Orators  wiues  shortly  will  bee  knowne  like  images  on 
water  staires,  euer  in  one  wetherbeaten  suite.  16*3  North 
Riding  Rec.  (N.  S.)  II.  jo  None  ys  10  repare  any  water 
Beakon  but  such  as  is  subject  to  the  Adrairald  Court. 
1670  Milton  Hist.  Eug.  vl  255  A  third  excursion  they 
[ic.  the  Danes]  made,,  .and.  .leturn'd.  .like  wild  Beasts  or 
rather  Sea. monsters  to  thir  Water-stables.  1731  Ladelve 
IVestm,  Bridge  18  Every  Pier,  Abutments,  and  Water- 
Stairs.  1837  Ht.  Martineau  .Voir.  A/ncr.  11.  23  The  land 
is  divided  into  long,  narrow  strips,  that  each  lot  may  have 
a  water  fronl.-ige.  1899  R.  Barr  C'tess  Tckla  iii.  37  'Ihe 
boatman.. propelled  the  .skiff  through  the  water-doorway. 
Ibid.  vi.  68  Bid  him  instantly  to  take  you  in  his  boat  to  the 
water-steps  of  the  Palace.  1903  Kipling  Five  Nations, 
Explorer  51,  I..  Counted  leagues  of  water.frontage  through 
the  .axe-ripe  woods  that  screen  'em.  1906  Crockett  /( 'hite 
Plumes  Navarre  xviii.  133  Cautiously.. Madame  Granier 
had  peered  through  the  thick  grille  of  the  water-door  before 
admitting  the  Professor. 

n.  Performed,  conducted,  taking  place,  on  or  in 
the  water ;  as  water-excursion,  -fight,  -life,  -motion, 
-music,  -polo,  etc. 

1607  T.  D.  &  G.  WiLKINS  Jests  11  [He]  demanded., 
wherefore  all  those  Barges  (like  so  many  Water-pageants) 
were  caryed  vp  and  downe  so  gaylie  wiih  Flags  and 
Streamers?  1634  W.  Wood  Ne7a  Eng,  Prosp,  (1665)  22 
Seeing  the  Beares  take  water,  an  Indian  will  leape  after 
him,  where  they  goe  to  water  cuffs  for  bloody  noses.  1670 
Milton  Hist,  Eng.  11.  35  In  such  a  various,  and  floating 
water-fight  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  1700  Evelvn  Diary 
10  Nov.  1644,  Refresh'd  with  water.musiq,  aviaries,  and 
other  rarities.  Ibid,  29  Oct.  1662,  I  saw  the  Ixjrd  Maior 
passe  in  his  water  triumph  to  Westminster.  1749  H.  Wal- 
I'OLR  Let.  to  Mann  17  May,  A  concert  of  water-music.  x8ox 
Sj-RUTT  Sports  f,  Pastimes  111.  i.  92  A  representation  of 
the  water  quintain.. is  given  upon  the  tenth  plate.  1817 
KlRBY  &  Sp.  F'.ntomol.  xxii.  II.  295,  I  shall  not  now  enlarge 
on  all  these  kinds  of  water.niotioii.  183s  Dickens  Sk.  ISoz, 
River,  We  have  been  on  waler  excursions  out  of  number. 
186s  W.  White  East,  Eng.  I.  66  About  a  dozen  yachts  have 
already  arrived  in  readiness  for  the  morrow's  '  waler  frolic ', 
which  is  a  term  much  used  by  Norfolkians  to  signify  a 
regatta.  z886  Daily  News  20  Dec.  5/6  A  small  landscape 
doited  about  with  figures  representing  a  water.picnic.  1888 
-'^''''JS  Aug.  277/3  Water  Polo  Inter-Club  Championship. 
1894 _H.  y>\m\t.\o-sv:  Ascent  Man  106  At  one  time  there  was 
nothing  else  in  the  world  but  water-life. 

O.  Pertaining  to  transit  or  transport  by  water,  as 
water-communication,  -highway,  -route,  -traction. 
?78s  J.  I'niLLii-s  Treat.  Inland  Nav.  p.  vi.  Inland  dis- 
tricts..which  had  no  opporttmity..of  a  waler.communica. 
'"">•  «8l«  TucKEY  Narr.  Expcd.  R.  Zaire  iv.  (1818)  1^9 
It  [ Banza  Congo)  has  no  water  communication  with  the 
Zaire.  1868  'S.mv.m  Arro^us  0/ Chace  (lAio)  II.  199  'J'he 
carnage.. may., be  done  by  water.traction  and  sailing 
vessels.  i88<  Pof.  Sri.  Monthly  Mar.  586  (Cass.  Suppl.) 
J  he  water.roule  is  free  to  all.  18^  F.  I.  Antrohls  tr. 
/  astor's  Hist.  Popes  VI.  230  note.  The  improvement  of  the 
water-highway  on  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio. 

p.  Living  or  occupied  on  the  water ;  faring  by 
water;  as  water-guide,  -people,  -police.  Also, 
fonnd  on  the  water,  as  water-stray. 


WATER. 

1552  HuLOET,  Water^iuide,  connector,  ai6j6  Hale  Pi 
jure  maris  v.  ill  Hargrave  Tracts  (1787)  23  Uis  (the  watcr- 
baillie's]  busines-S  was,  to  look  to  the  king's  rights,  as  his 
wreck.-i,  his  flotsan.  jetsan,  water  strays,  royal  fishes,  c  i8a6 
PoLLOK  in  D.  Pollok  Life  (1843)  300  The  IJaijus — wandering 
water-gipsies  on  the  eastern  seas.  1848  Sinks  of  Lond.  129 
Water  pads^  fellows  who  rob  .ships.  1893  Ladv  Burton 
Life  Sir  K.  F.  liurion  1 1. 60  Hasan  Hammad.  .is  now  ser. 
geant  to  the  water-police.  1897  Hindi-:  Congo  Aral^s  157 
The  Waginia,  who  are  the  water-people,  and  do  ail  the 
transport  on  the  river. 

q.  Designating  fabulous  beings  tl^at  live  in,  or 
j  have  rule  over,  water;  as  water-deity^  -demoiij 
\  'devily  -eif,  -fairy^  -Jieitdj  -gobiin,  -god^  -kelpie^ 
I    -nixie,  -spirit,    -sprite,    -wraith.     Also    Watku- 

HOBSE,  -NVMl'H. 

■      a  1635  P'lktcher  Chances  iv.  li,  Get  me  a  conjurer,  One 

I    thiU  can  raise  a  water  Devil.     170a  Adui.son  Dial.  Medtils 

i    n.  Wks.  1766  III.  105  We  see  abundance  of  Water-Deities 

;    on  other  Medals.  X74a  R.  Fobues  Jrnl,  to  Portsmouth  (1755) 

I    30  You  wou'd   hae  taen  me  for  a  water-wreath,  or  some 

!    gruous  ghaist.      1785  Burns  Addr.  Dcil  69  Then  water- 

I    kelpies  haunt  the  foord,  By  your  direction.     17, .  Logan  in 

!    Kitsoii  Sc.  Songs  (1704)  1.  155  Thrice  did  the  water-wraith 

,    ascend,  .'\nd  gave  a  doleful  groan  thro'  Yarrow.  1798  Cole- 

I     KiDCE  Anc.  J\/ar.  155   As   if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite,  It 

\    plunged  and  tacked  and  veered.     ]8i9j.  R.  DRAKuCtd/rit 

Fay  XV,  He  banned  the  water-goblins'  spite.    1819  Scott 

I    Ivanhoe  xxv,  A  water-fiend  hath  possessed  tlie  fair  Saxon. 

I     J825  — -  Betrothed  xx\\,  The  statue  of  a  water-god  bending 

j    oyer  his  urn.     1859  Geo.  Eliot  Adam  Bede  xxii,  Water- 

!     ni.vies,  and  such  lovtly  things  without  souls.     1869  Ruskin 

Q.  of  Air  \.  §  12  Myriads  of  other  water  spirits,  of  whom 

Nereus  is  the  chief.     1871  Tvlor  Prim.Cttlt.  xv.  II.  191 

In  Australia,  special  water-demons  infest  pools  and  water- 

ing.places. 

t  r.  Occas.  used  to  designate  freshwater,  as 
opposed  to  saltwater,  objects  ;  as  water-fish^  -land, 
-sand.     (Cf.  sense  12c.) 

c  1440  Patlad.  on  llnsb.  i.  267  Sum  grauel  or  sum  walir 
lond  kest  vndir  [L.  Aliquid  ctiam  terrae  dulcis  vet  arenac 
suhjiciendnm  est],  Ihid.  438  And  feede  in  hit  thy  water- 
fissh  &  eel  \\j.  anguillas  sane  piscesque  fiinnates\.  1683 
J.  Kkid  Scots  Card.  {1907)  41  If  you  are  tbrced  to  use  sea 
or  water-sand. 

25.  Objective:  a.  withvbl,  sbs.  and  pres.  pples., 
as  water-blozving,  t  -commaiiding,  -drawing, 
t  -fetching,  t  -flinging,  -loving,  -raisings  i"  -receiv- 
ing, -selling,  'yielding^ 

c  1440  Protnp.  Pafv.  456/2  Synke,  for  water  receyvj-nge, 
cxceptorium.  1570  Dee  Math.  Pref.  c  j,  'J  htn,  may  you, 
of  Ships  water  drawing,  diuersly,  in  the  Sea  and  in  fresh 
water,  haue  pleasant  consideration.  1660  [R.  Dacres]  {title) 
The  Elements  of  Water-drawing,  or  a  Compendious  abstract 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  Water- Mach ins.  1660  Marq. 
Worcester  in  Dircks  Life  (1865)  223  That.. I  may  put  in 
practice  the  greatest  gift  of  invention.  .(I  mean  my  water- 
commanding  engine).  1670  Eachard  Cont.  Clergy  j6  Bed- 
making,  chamber-sweeping,  and  water-fetching  were  doubt- 
less great  preservatives  against  too  much  vani  philosophy. 
J695  D.  Turner  Apol.  Chvrurg.  130  Everj'  water-flinging 
Piss-prophet  boasts  himself  a  great  Doctor.  1824  Morier 
Hajfi  Baba  ix,  With  the  money  I  had  gained  in  water-sell- 
ing,  I  found  myself  well  off.  1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  824  The 
trompe,  or  water-blowing  engine.  1841  P.  Cunningham 
Hints  Austral.  Emigrants  tltle-p.,  Explanatory  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Water-raising  Wheels  and  ^lodes  of  irrigating 
Land  in  Egypt,.  .&c.  1851  Mayne  Reid  Scalp-Hunters  vi. 
48  The  water-drawing,  wixxl-hewing  pueblos.  1854  A. 
Adams,  etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  180  Water-loving  Beetles 
KPhilhydridx).  1877  liuxLEV /Vyj/o^r.  32  A  great  drain 
was  thrown  upon  the  water-yielding  power  of  the  strata. 

b.  with  agent-nouns,  as  water-drawer,  -haunter, 
f  -searcher,  -seller,  -supplier. 

x55»  ^  ULOET,  Water  sercher,  aquilex.  1562  Turner  Bathes 
16  Smal  byrdes..that  are  of  easy  digestion.  But  water- 
haunters  must  ye  not  touche,  1576  Fle.ming  tr.  Caius' 
Do^s  iv.  (1B80)  29  This  kinde  of  dogge  is  also  called,  In 
latine  Aijuarius  in  Englishe  a  water  drawer.  And  these 
be  of  the  greater,  .sort  drawing  water  out  of  wells  and  deepe 
pittes,  by  a  wheele  which  (etc.].  1867  Morris  jlason 
XVII.  264  A  m.irble  step., Well  worn  by  many  a  water- 
drawer's  feet._  1884  Bookseller  5  Mar.  262/2  Householders, 
who  have  grievances  against  their  local  water  suppliers. 
J907  Mrs.  Fr.  Ca^ipbell Shepherd Sta/s  70  A  water-seller 
ringing  his  brass  bell, 

o.  in  names  of  machines,  implements,  or  natural 
agencies,  as  f  water-chafer,  -conductor,  -cooler, 
•feeder,  f  -forcer,  -heater,  -holder,  -regulator. 

1457  Witt  of  Poole  (Somerset  Ho.),  Menne  Wat'chafer. 
1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  I.  475  'J'he  Citizens  con- 
yeighed  water  out  of  tlie  river  through  pipes  by  an  artificial! 
instrument  or  water-forcer.  1825  J.  Nicholson  Oper.  Alcch. 
332  Ihe  Water-regulator  consists  of  a  large  cistern,  in  which 
another  of  less  area  and  capaciiy  is  inverted.  1839  Ure 
Vict.  Arts  972  No  water-feeder  of  any  magnitude  should 
present  itself  till  the  .shaft  had  been  sunk  100  fathoms.  1843 
Zoologist  I.  14  A  leaden  water-conductor  at  the  top  of  our 
house.  1853  Kane  Crinncil  Exp.  xLx.  (1856)  142  A  rugged 
little  water-feeder,  formed  by  the  melting  snows,  sent  down 
a  stream  of  foam.  x88o  H.  C.  St.  John  Wild  Coasts  Nipon 
225  The  great  tanks  are  more  like  small  natural  lakes  than 
artificially  constructed  water-holders.  1899  Jesse  L.  Wil- 
liams Stolen  Story,  etc  34  He.. stepped  up  to  the  water- 
cooler  and  filled  a  glass. 

26.  Instrumental :  a.  with  pa.  pples.,  as  water- 
beaten,  t  -bollen,  -cooled,  -eaten,  -filled,  -girt, 
f-g}'ved,  -imooven,  "f-loaden,  -lockeci,  '^-mingled, 
t  -mixed,  -rolled,  -rounded,  -sodden,  -tempered, 
•availed,  -whipped.     Also  Water-bound,  -logged, 

-SOAKED,  -WAaBED,  -AVOKN,  CtC. 

c  1440  Watertemprid  [see  Unevenly  adv.  3I.  1555  Watbe- 
man  P'ardle  Facions  i.  vi.  103  Euery  body  layes  him  downe 
dnmckarde-like  to  reste  his  water  boliie  bealy.    1593  Nashe 
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Christs  T.  V  I, The  nectari/ed  .'l<7M«(-ir/«/;f  of  water-mingled 
blood,  sluced  from  Christs  side.  1595  Shaks.  John  il.  t.  27 
England  hedg'd  in  with  the  maine,  '1  hat  Water-wailed  Bul- 
warke-  1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  i.  iv.  HaudU-Cra/ts 
776  A  sable,  water-loaden  Sky.  1603  Carhw  Corntunii  it. 
106  b,  While  thus  they  can  nor  Hue  nor  dye,  Nor  water-gieu'd, 
escape  away.  1605  Sylvester  Dn  Bartas  n.  iii.  in.  Lazu 
589  The  pure  and  plenteous  Floud  Of  his  most  precious 
Water-mixed  Bloud.  1672  Dr.  Wild  f.ct.  6  Wellcome  as 
the  Dove  to  the  Water-beaten  Arlf.  1789  J.  Williams  Min. 
Kingd.  II.  305  The  balls  and  glebes  always  appear  water- 
rounded.  1800  HuRDls  Fav.  Viltof^e  81  I-'orlorn  and  water- 
lock'd  stands  the  lone  mill.  1841  H.  Miller  O.  R,  Saniht. 
V.  5IO  A  huge  water-rolled  boulder  of  granitic  gneiss.  1845 
Thackeray  Irish  Sk.-tk.  xv,  A  great,  wide,,  .water-whipped 
square  lies  before  the.. window.  1855  Motley  Dutch  AV/. 
II.  i.  {1866)  132  The  blood  of  a  world-wide  traffic  was  daily 
coursing  through  the  thousand  arteries  of  that  water-in- 
woven territory.  1871  Tennyson  Lust  Toum.  253  Quiet  as 
any  water-sodden  log.  1883  Fr.  -M.  Peard  Contrad.  xvi, 
The  old  water-eaten  and  green  stones  of  beautiful  palaces, 
1886  i'/rtWan/ 4  Jan.  6/5  The  Kelso..is  waterlilied,  in  all 
holds.  1905  ly^stiit.Gaz.  23  .May 4/2  A  I2.h.p.  water-cooled 
Lanchester  car.  1905  J.  B.  Bury  St.  Patrick  vii.  134  The 
water-girt  promontory  which  is  washed  on  the  west  by  Lake 
Kilglass.  19H  Mrs.  H.  Ward  Case  Richard  Meynetl  1. 
vi.  120  The  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  pond  and  the 
new  channel  made  a  little  walerlocked  kingdom  of  its  own 
for  the  cottage; 

b.  with  pres.  pples.,  as  t  waler-flowiiig,  f  -stnnd- 
ing\  with  vbl.  sbs,  as  water-planing,  -rolling, 
-seasoning,   spinning,  -steeping,  -wasting. 

1593  Shaks.  3  fien.  VI,  iv.  viii.  43  My  mercie  [hathj  dry'd 
their  water-flowing  teares.  Ibid,  v.  vi.  40  Many  an  old 
mans  sighe.  and  many  a  Widdowes,  And  many  an  Orphans 
water -stantiing-eye-  159S  Locrini!  iv.  iii.  28  .^nd  from  the 
Lee  with  water-flowing  pipes  The  moi-sture  is  deriu'd  intij 
this  arch.  1751  Bankton  Inst.  Lata  Scot.  L  681  If,  by  the 
water-wasting,  the  ground  is  worn  away,  where  the  darn 
was  formerly.  1754  Diet.  Arts  ^  Set.  II.  s.  v.  yapannittg. 
Rub  the  work  over  with  a  wet  rag  till  it  is  rendered  as 
smooth  as  possible  :  this  work  is  called  water-planing.  1766 
Complete  Farmer  s.  v.  Walk,  In  order  to  make  them  more 
firm,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  three  or  four  water- 
rollings,  that  is,  they  should  be  rolled  when  it  rains  very 
fast :  this  will  cause  the  gravel  to  bind.  1_8J3  P.  N  icholso:^ 
Pracl.  Builder  263  .\mQngst  wheelwrights,  the  water- 
seasoning  [of  timber]  is  of  special  regard.  iSag  J.  Nichol- 
son Ofier.  Mech.  3S6  Water-spinning  differs  boln  from  the 
mule  and  jenny  spinning,  ibiti.  401  The.. process  of  dew- 
retting  or  water-steeping. 

27.  Locative,  with  agent-nouns  and  vbl.  sbs. ,  .is 
waUr-diver,  -farer,  \  -skirmisher  \  water-building, 
-dwelling,  -faring,  -hunting.  Also  water-growing 
ppl.  adj. 

1570  Drakt  Serm.  F  vb.  The  Italians  be  most  wittie,  the 
Spanyardes  best  water  skirmigers.  x6a5  Purchas  Pilgrims 
if.  Table  s.v..  Cunning  Water-diuers.  1674  Pettv  Disc, 
Dufit.  Proportion  117  Water-Divers  who  the  lower  they  go, 
do  find  their  stock  of  Air  more  and  more  to  shrink.  1756-7 
Ir.  KgysUr's  Trav.  (1760)  I.  86  Three  leagues  from  Munich 
lies.  .Starenberg,  where  the  court  sometimes  takes  the  par- 
ticular diversion  of  water-hunting.  1793SMEATON  Edystone 
/..  S  18s  note,  Mortar  for  water  building.  1864  J.  C.  Atkinsom 
Stattton  Grattge  160  Their  haunts  are  always  among  watcr- 
;rowing  weeds  of  some  sort.  1865  Lubbock  Preh.  Times  123 
The  curious  habit  of  water-dwelling.  1889  Doughty  Fries- 
land  Meres  277  The  waterfarers  on  this  much-frequented 
river.  1913  E.  H.  Barker  iVay/aring itt  France.  .4uvergne 
to  Bay  0/ Biscay  254,  1  decided  on  a  little  water-faring  up  the 
stream. 

28.  Sinillative,  a%  water-grey,  -green,  -whitea.i)s, 
(and  sbs.) ;  t  water-weak  adj. 

161s  J.  Davies  (Heref.)  .Muse's  Sturif.  (Grosarl)  10 'i  If 
lustie  now.  fonh-with  [I]  am  water-weake-  1877  Kavmono 
Statist.  Mines  ^  Mining  23  Illiiminating-oil.  .of  water- 
white  and  odorless  qualities.  1893  Daily  Ne^vs  16  June  6/i 
A  coat  of  water-green  satiru  1893  Saltus  Sapphira  xiL 
146  A  sky  of  dead  rose  and  water. green.  1900  Mary  E. 
CoLERllxiB  Mon  Sequitur  33  The  mournful  water-gray  eyes. 

29.  Special  comb. :  water  authority,  a  muni- 
cipal body  administering  a  system  of  water  supply ; 
water- ballast,  cisterns  filled  with  water,  placed 
in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  to  serve  as  ballast ;  water- 
baptism,  baptism  with  water,  in  contradistinctioii 
to  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit ;  water-bar,  (a) 
in  Road-tnaking,  a  ridge  on  a  road,  intended  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  surface  water  ;  (*) 
a  tubular  bar  of  a  ^re-grate,  to  contain  water,  com- 
municating with  a  system  of  hot-water  pipes  for 
warming  a  building ;  in  quot.  attrib. ;  water- 
barometer,  a  barometer  in  which  the  pressuie  of 
the  atmosphere  is  measured  by  the  height  of  a 
column  of  water,  not  of  mercury  as  in  the  usual 
form  of  the  instrument ;  +  water-bedrip,  a  Bed- 
Bip  at  which  the  reapew  were  supplied  with  no 
other  drink  than  water  at  meals;  watsr-bow/tft/, 
(a)  a  rainbow;  {b')  a  jet  of  water  issuing  so  as  to 
form  an  arch;  water-boy,  (a)  a  boy  employed  at 
the  rivereide  ;  f  {b)  the  constellation  Aquarius ;  (c) 
//.  rain-clouds  {vulgar);  f  water-breach,  (a)  app. 
used  for  water-bank  (?  some  error) ;  {b")  an  irrup- 
tion of  water  ;  water-breaker  1  (see  quot.  1823) ; 
water-breaker  ^,  a  keg  or  cask  for  holding  water 
(see  Brkakeii  2)  ;  water-breather,  any  animal 
capable  of  breathing  in  w.tter  (bymeaniofgills);  so 
water-breathing  ppl.  a.  ;  water-bridge,  a  fire- 
bridge which  aUo  forms  part  of  the  water-space  of 
a  boiler,  =-  Wateb.t.\blb  4  (Knight  Diet.  Mech, 
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'875);  t  water-oamlet  (see  Camlet  sb.  b); 
water-candlestiok  (?  obs."),  a  vertical  tube  filled 
with  water,  to  hold  a  floating  piece  of  wax  candle  ; 
water-oeli,  (a)  each  of  the  cells  in  the  walls  of 
the  stomach  of  the  camel,  in  which  water  is  stored; 
(J))  an  interstice  in  ice,  in  which  water  is  occluded ; 
water-ohute  =  Water-shoot  4 ;  t  water-claw 
=  Dew-claw  i  ;  +  water-oloth,  ?  a  dish-cloth  ; 
water-company,  a  commercial  association  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  water  (conducted  through 
pipes)  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  district  ; 
■(•water-corn  Sc,  'the  grain  paid  by  farmers  for 
upholding  the  dams  and  races  of  mills'  (Jam.) ; 
+  water-court  =- court  of  the  watercourse  (see 
Watercoukse  I  c) ;  water-deck  Mil.,  a  piece  of 
painted  canvas  to  cover  the  saddle,  bridle,  and 
girths  of  a  cavalry  horse;  ■(■  water-dial,  a  clep- 
sydra ;  water-dJviner  =  WATEK-FiNDER ;  fwater- 
dock  =  Wet-dock  ;  water-dust,  water  in  the 
form  of  extremely  fine  particles,  as  in  clouds  and 
spray  [?  suggested  by  G.  wasserdunst^  ;  f  water- 
egg,  an  infecund  egg  (cf.  wind-egg) ;  water- 
engineering,  the  construction  of  reservoirs,  em- 
bankments, aqueducts,  and  the  like  ;  water-eynd 
dial.  [Ande  sh.'\,  see  quot.  1884  ;  f  water-fare,  a 
ferry ;  water-farr-i,  a  place  where  pisciculture  is 
carried  on ;  so  w^ater-farming,  (a)  pisciculture  ; 
{b)  cultivation  of  plants  growing  in  water;  water- 
flint  (I'm/,  (see  quot.  1868)  ;  water-foot  5c,  the 
mouth  of  a  stream  ;  '  used  also  as  the  name  of  a 
village  or  town  at  the  mouth  of  a  river'  (Jam.); 
water-frame,  Arkwright'sspinning-machine,which 
was  worked  by  water-power ;  f  water-free  a., 
secure  from  damage  by  water  ;  water-funk  colloq. , 
a  person  who  is  afraid  to  go  in  the  water  ;  water- 
gap  (see  Gap  sb.^  5b) ;  water-garden,  (a)  a  garden 
for  aquatic  plants,  an  aquarium  ;  (i)  see  quot.  1902  ; 
t  water-gavel  (see  quot.  1706);  water-gilder, 
one  who  practises  water-gilding ;  water-gilding, 
the  process  of  gilding  metal  surfaces  by  applying 
liquid  amalgam,  the  mercury  being  afterwards 
removed  by  evaporation  ;  similarly  water-gilt 
a.  ;  water-globe  =  Water-ball  1  ;  f  water- 
glue,  a  name  for  isinglass,  ?  as  being  water- 
proof ;  water-gold,  the  liquid  amalgam  used 
in  water-gilding  ;  also  {poet,  nonce-use)  applied 
to  the  '  liquid  '  golden  radiance  of  morning  sun- 
shine ;  water-guard,  (a)  a  body  of  men  em- 
ployed by  the  Custom  House  to  watch  ships 
in  order  to  prevent  smuggling ;  (b)  U.S.  (see 
quot.  1868)  ;  -t-water-gun,  a  gun  in  which  the 
projectile  is  propelled  by  pressure  of  water ;  water- 
haul  U.S.,  'a  haul  of  the  net  which  catches  no 
fish;  fg.  frtiitless  effort'  (Webster  19U);  water- 
heck,  -hedge  dial. ,  the  barred  frame  hung  across 
a  stream  at  a  shallow  part  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  cattle  along  the  shallow  ;  water-iekle  dial., 
a  stalactite  ;  water-inch  (see  quot.) ;  water-jack, 
(a)  Sc.  a  roasting-jack  turned  by  a  current  of 
water ;  (^)  dial,  a  waterman ;  water-jacket,  a 
casing  containing  water,  placed  about  something 
to  prevent  its  becoming  unduly  heated  or  chilled  ; 
also  attrib. ;  hence  water-jacketed  ppl.  a.,  water- 
jacketing  ;  water-jet,  a  stream  of  water  dis- 
charged from  a  small  orifice ;  a  fountain ;  also 
attrib.  water-jet  propeller  (see  quot.  1843) ; 
water-jump,  a  place  where  a  horse  is  required  to 
leap  a  stream  or  ditch  ;  f  water-keeping  Sc,  the 
guarding  of  a  tract  of  water  against  poachers  ; 
■f  water-kin,  -kind,  the  nature  of  water;  water- 
laid  a.,  (a)  A'aut.  of  a  rope  (see  quot.  1857)  > 
(h)  Geol.  of  strata,  deposited  by  water;  +  water- 
language,  the  rough  language  of  watermen  (cf. 
water-wit) ;  f  water-leasow,  a  water-meadow  ; 
water-leave,  permission  to  navigate  a  watercourse 
belonging  to  another  (cf.  Way-leave)  ;  \  water- 
lot  U.S.,  a  lot  of  ground  covered  with  water,  but 
capable  of  being  filled  in  and  converted  into  build- 
ing lanil;  water-lungs  pi.,  the  branches  of  the 
cloaca  of  holothurians,  by  some  supposed  to  have 
respiratory  functions ;  f  water-manikin,  some  kind 
of  sailing- boat ;  water-raead  =  Water-meadow; 
water-monarch  noiue-wd.,  a  designation  ap- 
plied (a)  to  Neptune  ;  {b)  to  a  great  fish  ;  water- 
monger,  f{a)  a  contemptuous  designation  for  a 
water-caster;  (b)  a  vendor  of  water;  f  water-nail, 
?a  nail  that  will  bear  exposure  to  water  without 
rusting;  water-organ,  the  hydraulicon  or  hydraulic 
organ  (Hydraulic  A.  2) ;  water-oven,  an  oven  sur- 
rounded by  a  chamber  filled  with  hot  water  or  steam; 
water-party,  a  pleasure-party  making  an  excursion 
on  the  water;  f  water-piece,  ?a  piece  of  leather 
damaged  by  water  in  the  process  of  manufacture  ; 
watex-pillow  (cf.  water-bed) ;   water-pistol,  a 


weapon  constructed  to  discharge  a  sudden  jet  of 
water  or  corrosive  liquid ;  water-plate,  a  receptacle 
for  hot  water  to  be  placed  under  a  dinner-plate  in 
order  to  keep  the  food  warm  ;  water-pocket,  (a) 
a  compartment  in  a  steam-boiler  containing  a 
portion  of  the  water  ;  {b)  a  natural  cavity  in  which 
water  falls  or  collects;  f water-poet,  the  title 
adopted  by  the  writer  John  Taylor,  who  was  a 
waterman  on  the  Thames  ;  hence  gen.  a  writer  of 
doggerel  verse ;  t  water- poise,  a  hydrometer ; 
water-pore  Bot.  and  Zool.,  a  pore  through  which 
water  is  discharged;  f 'water-pourer,  the  con- 
stellation Aquarius  ;  water-power,  the  power  of 
moving  or  falling  water  employed  to  drive 
machinery  ;  concr.  a  fall  or  flow  of  water  which 
can  be  thus  utilized ;  water-press,  a  hydrostatic 
press ;  water-pressure,  hydraulic  pressure,  so 
water-pressure  engine  (see  quot.  1829) ;  water- 
privilege  U.S.  (a)  '  the  right  to  use  water,  esp.  the 
right  to  use  running  water  to  turn  machinery ' ;  (i) 
'  a  stream  or  body  of  water  cajiable  of  being  utilized 
in  driving  machinery '  {Cent.  Vict.)  ;  +  water- 
rack  (see  quot.  1679) ;  water-ram  =  Ram  sb."^  5  a ; 
water-rate,  a  rate  or  tax  levied  by  a  municipality 
or  a  water-company  for  the  supply  of  water ; 
water-rent  =  prec. ;  +  water-rimer,  the  '  water- 
poet  '  Taylor ;  t  water- room,  space  to  move  about 
in  the  water  ;  water-sail,  a  small  sail  sometimes 
set  under  a  lower  studding-sail  and  reaching  nearly 
to  the  water;  water  sapphire,  a  variety  of  iolite  ; 
water-screw,  a  water-elevator  on  the  principle  of 
the  Archimedean  screw ;  also  attrib.  in  water- 
screw-pump  ;  water-shaft,  (a)  Coal  Mining,  etc., 
a  shaft  sunk  to  receive  the  water  from  an  adjoining 
(coal-)shaft;  {b)  Salt-making  (see  quot.) ;  f  water- 
shake,  a  seismic  disturbance  of  the  water ;  water- 
shaken  a.,  (of  land)  saturated  with  water  ;  f  water 
shard,  a  deepened  channel  made  by  banking  up 
the  sides  of  a  stream ;  water-shear,  -shier 
Sc,  a  water-parting  ;  f  water-shedder  Astr,  = 
sense  14  ;  water-sill  (see  quot.);  water-sink,  (a) 
=  Sink  rf.l  i  c  ;  (i)  a  swallow-hole  or  pot-hole ; 
water-sky  (sec  quot.  1823)  ;  water-slang,  the 
j  slang  of  rowing-men ;  water-smoke  =■  water- 
j  eynd ;  water-sneak  slang  (see  quot.  J  8 1 2 ) ;  water- 
space,  that  part  of  a  steam-boiler  which  lies  below 
the  steam-space,  and  holds  the  water  to  be  evapo- 
rated ;  t  water-spelling,  hydromancy  ;  water- 
spinel,  a  colourless  variety  of  spinel ;  water- 
splash,  a  shallow  stream  or  ford  crossing  a  road  ; 
fwaterspongo  Sc,  an  ordinary  sponge  for 
washing  ;  water-stead  dial.,  the  bed  or  course  of 
a  stream ;  a  convenient  spot  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream  where  cattle  can  go  to  drink  {Eng.  Dial. 
Vict. ) ;  water-stock,  shares  in  a  water-com- 
pany ;  water-stoma  (pi.  -stomata)  =  water-pore 
(Bot.);  f  water-stop  =  Stop  sb.'^  8a;  water- 
streak  =  Water-line  2 ;  water-system,  (a)  an 
assemblage  of  connected  rivers  and  streams ;  a 
main  stream  and  its  tributaries,  considered  as  a 
unity;  {b)  =  water-vascular  system;  fwater-tabby 
=  Tabby  sb.  i ;  water-tathe  v.  (see  Tathe  v.  1); 
water-telescope,  an  instrument  for  observing 
objects  under  water ;  water-thermometer,  a  ther- 
mometer filled  with  water  instead  of  mercury,  de- 
vised by  Dalton  for  ascertaining  the  precise  degree 
of  temperature  at  which  water  attains  its  maximum 
density;  water-thief /ti^/., a  pirate ;  water-tower, 
(a)  a  tower  serving  as  a  reservoir  to  deliver  water  at 
a  required  head  ;  {b)  a  long  iron  tube,  carried  verti- 
cally on  a  wheeled  frame,  for  discharging  water  to 
exlinguish  fires  in  the  upper  stories  of  buildings ; 
water-treader,  f  («)  /<"'•  a  ship ;  {b)  one  who 
treads  water  (Tbead  v.  7) ;  water-tube,  one  of  a 
set  of  tubular  organs  which  open  upon  the  exterior 
of  certain  invertebrates  and  are  supposed  to  have  an 
excretory  function  ;  water-tube  boiler,  a  form  of 
marine  boiler  in  which  the  water  circulates  through 
tubes  exposed  to  the  gases  of  combustion ;  +  water- 
twig  "»  Wateb-shoot  I  ;  water-twist,  cotton 
yarn  spun  on  a  water-frame ;  water-vapour,  the 
invisible  aqueous  vapour  present  in  the  atmosphere  ; 
water-vascular  a.  Zool.,  pertaining  to  water- 
vessels  (see  next) ;  water-vessel  Zool.,  one  of  a 
system  of  vessels  in  which  water  circulates,  in 
certain  Invertebrata ;  water- wag,  a  kind  of  small 
boat  used  at  Dublin  ;  water-wagon,  (a)  U.S.  = 
Water-cart  {Cent.  Diet.  Suppl.) ;  also  i/a».f  (see 
quot.  1904) ;  {b)  a  kind  of  cumulus  (see  quots.) ; 
+  water-wan  [Wane  i*.'],  lack  of  water ;  f  water- 
want  a.  nonce-wd.,  that  can  endure  privation  of 
water ;  water- watcher,  a  water-bailiff ;  water- 
wet,  moisture  of  herbage  due  to  saturation  by  rain ; 
water-wit,  the  rough  wit  of  watermen;  water- 
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woman,  a  womnn  who  acts  as  a  waterman ; 
water-wood,  timber  which  grows  near  water; 
water-worship,  religions  adoration  paid  to  rivers 
or  other  bodies  of  water ;  so  water-worshipper ; 
f  water-wrack,  refuse  left  by  a  destractive  flood, 

X878D.  Kemp  Man.  Vackt  Sail ine  377  *li''ater  BaUasiy 
water  carried  in  tanks  or  breakers  as  IJallast.  1885  J.  Runci- 
MAN  Skip^rs  ^-  Shellbacks  25S  Bitterly  repented  having 
come  out  with  nothing  but  his  water-ballast.  190X  Scotsman 
14  Mar.  6/8  The  boat,  .has  a  water  ballast  tank.  1673  liuN- 
YAM  UitW)  Differences  in  Judgment  about  "Water- Baptism, 
No  Bar  to  Communion.  ax7i6  Blackall  Wks,  (1723)  I. 
ai2  That  thus,  and  no  otherwise  the  Apostles.. did  admit 
into  the  Christian  Church  all  that  were  receiv'd  thereinto, 
Le. bythe  Water-Baptism,  isevident,  ax879E.  BACKHOfsa 
Ck.  Hist,  xi.{i884)  122  There  were  other  sect<  who  rejected 
iMth  water.baptism  and  the  Eucharist.  1868  AV/.  U.  S. 
CammJssioHer  A^c.  ii86g)  360  On  such  road  provide  low 
•water  bars  across  the  road  at  intervals  of  thirty  to  forty 
feet.  Ibiti.  36a  Water  Bars.  The  purpose  of  the  bar  is  to 
cast  the  surfece  water  from  the  road  to  the  side  or  sides 
before  it  has  accumulated  in  such  amount  as  to  cut  the  ruts 
into  gullies.  1884  Health  Exhib.  fatal.  124/2  Weeks's 
Tubular  Waterbar  Open  Fire  Grate.  1773  W.  Emersos 
Princ.  Meek.  (ed.  3)  243  AF  a  'water  barometer.  x866  A. 
Sfeinmetz  Weatherciists  143  The  water  barometer  at  the 
Royal  Society's  rooms  gave  more  than  13  inches  (13-386)  rise 
and  fall  for  e\'ery  inch  of  the  mercurial  column,  c  1360  in 
MHanges  Charles  Bimont  (1913)  83  Nullum  potum  habebit 
eo  die  nisi  aquam,  el  idcirco  ci\c\X\xx*tvaterb€drip. ^  1837  G. 
Darley  Sylvia  16  With  their  varied  colours  blending  Hues 
to  shame  the  *water-bow.  1855  Browning  C/e(»«  252  They 
praise  a  fountain  in  my  garden  here  Wherein  a  Naiad  sends 
the  water-bow  Thin  from  her  tube.  x6^  J.  Gower  OvitCs 
Festiv,  I.  19  Soi  leaving  Capricorn,  His  race-horse  to  the 
•Water-boy  doth  turn.  X7aa  Applehee's  Weekly  Jml.  22 
Sept.  2471/1  Mr.  Lear  landed  at  King's-Arms  Stairs,  and 
put  on  the  Water  Boy's  Cap,  the  belter  to  disguise  himself. 
X895  Westm.  Gaz.  7  Sept.  2/1  There  were  some  waterl)oys 
out,  an*  we  wanted  to  get  down  afore  there  were  any  down- 
fall. X3^  Trevisa  Barih.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  cxxvL  (1495)  686 
And  the  places  wherin  suche  Papirio  Russhes  growe  is  as 
marreys  and  moores  by  meedes  and  *water  breches  [L. 
aquarum  ripis],  1669  Holder  Elet/i.  Speech  5  Bells  serve 
to  proclaim  a  scare-fire,  and  (in  some  places)  Water- breaches. 
1833  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Builder  502  *  Water-breakers, . . 
being  the  extremities  of  the  piers  which  meet  and  divide  the 
water  in  its  course,  xjoo  Westm.  Gaz.  27  Dec.  5/2  The  com- 
mander, .bad  lifc-hells  sent  adrift  for  every  man,  and  six  out 
of  the  seven  were  successful  in  being  caught,  but  the  seventh 
man  secured  himself  to  a  water- breaker.  1851  Woodward 
Moiliisca  I.  (18S0)  25  Stale  water  is  so  inimicalto  the  •water- 
breathers,  that  [etc.J  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  (ed.  4) 
^j  All  Crustacea  are  water  breathers.  i86x  P.  P.  Carpenter 
in  Rep,  Smithsonian  Inst,  i860,  223  The.  .*Water-breath- 
ing  Prosobranchs.  ?iS9a  Greene's  Vision^  Descr,  Sir 
Geff.  Chmvcer,  A  Sleeuelesse  Jacket  large  and  wide.. Of 
•water  Chamlet  did  he  weare.  x8*3  J.  Badcock  Dom. 
Amusem.  203  The  pillar,  is  made  hollow,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  a  water  candlestick  of  an  inch  diameter.  1859 
TodtCs  CycL  Anat.  V.  507/1  The  beautiful  provision  of 
•water-cells  in  the  walls  of  the  paunch  or  first  cavity  of  the 
stomach  [of  a  camel].  x85o  Tvndall  Glac.  i.  xix.  136  Re- 
duced, .to  a  mere  skeleton  of  ice,  with  water-cells  between 
its  walls.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  8  May  7/2  The  lake  has  been 
enlarged,  and  a  switchback  railway  and  a  *water  chute 
promise  rounds  of  delight  1901  Scotsman  8  Mar.  6/7  A 
waterchute  is  rapidly  rising  into  form  in  the  river  Kelvin. 
x6is  CoTGR.,  Controngie,  the  Deaw-claw,  or  *water-claw  of 
dogs.  X4XX  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  86,  i.  *watre-cloth.  X813 
Examiner  24  May  325/2  The  street  being  broken  up  by  a 
•Water  Company.  1877  Huxlkv  Physiogr.  28  An  indepen- 
dent source  of  water  was  supplied  by  the  great  water-com- 
panies. x6oo  Reg.  Mag,  Sig.  Scot.  354/2  I>uas  nonas  partes 
molendini..cum  multuris,  sequelis,  lie  knaifschippis^  lie 
*  waiter  coirttes^  &c.  X814  Rlill  0/  Inveramsay  3  (Jam.),  i 
boll  of  water-corn,  being  small  com,  yearly,  for  each  of  the 
said  three  ploughs,  for  manufacturing  and  upholding  the 
dams  and  water-gangs.  X48a  in  Charters  etc.  Edtn,  (1S71) 
169  All  vthir  custumys  and  'priuilegis..with  thare  *watir 
Courtis  attaichiamentis  vnlawes  and  dewiteis.  X591  in  R.  P. 
Cniden  Hist,  Gravesend {iZ^-z)  203  Paid,  .for  wine  given  to 
my  Lords*  men  wiien  the  Water  Court  was  kept  00  8,  1844 
Queen* s  Regul.  Army  74  The  supply  of  Corn  Sacks,  and 
•Water  Decks  to  the  Cavalry,  1875  J.  Grant  One  of*  Six 
Hufidred'  xx\\.  169, 1  also  wish  the  corps  to  be  supplied  with 
water-decks.  x6s3  Van  Ettens" Math.  Recrcat.  170  Vitru- 
vius  writes  of  another  manner  of  *water-Dyal  more  difficult. 
1758  E.  Stone  Blons  Math,  lustrum.  Suppl.  309  The  In- 
struments for  measuring  Time,  are  Sun-Dials,  Water-Dials, 
Sand-Dials  [etc^  X896  Weekly  Times  24  Jan.  72/2  lately 
two  '  'water-diviners  '.  .visited  the  well,  and  both  predicts 
that  water  would  be  found  at  certain  indicated  spots.  x9oa 
Cornish  Naturalist  Thntues  59  At  the  Agricultural  Show, 
the  water-diviner  sits  installed,  axjoo  Evelyn  Diary  19 
July  1661,  We  tried  our  Diving  Bell  or  engine  in  the*water- 
dock  at  Deptford.  1873  Tyndall  Forms  0/  Water  4  When 
the  vapour  mingles  with  the  cold  air , .  it  ceases  to  be  vapour. 
Every  bit  of  steam  shrinks,  when  chilled,  to  a  much  more 
minute  particle  of  water.  The  liquid  particles  thus  produced 
form  a  kind  of  *water-dust  of  exceeding  fineness,  which 
floats  in  the  air,  and  is  called  a  cloud,  18^  Lock  Workshop 
Receipts  Ser.  in.  257/2  Small  pieces,  .are  very  well  hardened 
in  water-dust  finely  distributed  by  means  of  a  stream  of  air 
or  steam.  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's  ihtsb.  iv.  169  Theo- 
dorus  calleth  th^m  *water  Egges  [L.  urina  m'a\  whereof 
there  neuer  commeth  any  tKing.  1908  W.  M.  Ramsay  Luke 
the  Phystctan  v.  191  Irrigation  has  never  ceased  and  is  still 
practised  in  certain  districts,  so  that  the  essentia;  principles 
of  'water-engineering  have  not  been  wholly  forgotten.  X883 
G.  C.  DAVrES  Nor/oik  Broads  xxxv.  266  The  '  "water-eynd  " 
or  sea-smoke,,  .covers  the  marsh  with  adense  watery  vapour. 
X884  Chamb.  Jml,  3  May  275/2  Another  peculiar  and  un- 
comfortable phenomeno:i  of  the  marshes  is  the  water-eynd 
or  sea-smoke,  which,  rolling  up  from  the  ocean,  covers  the 
whole  landscape  with  a  dense  watery  vapour.  x6xo  Holland 
Camden's  Brit.  1.  534  Sometimes  there  was  a  Ferry  or 
•Water-fare  here.  x868  Peard  Water./arm.  ii.  12  Though 
many  of  our  *water-farms  have  to  be  created,  a  large  number 
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require  onlv  to  be  improved.  Ibid,  (title)  Practical  'Water- 
farming.  X889  Harper's  Mag.  May  859/ 1  A  few  miles  away, 
the  native  lotus  grows  luxuriantly,  a  relic,  it  is  believed,  of 
Indian  water-farming.  1868  Thurnam  in  Arcitaeologia 
XLII.  208  The  third  flat-.stone  is  a  j^uartzose  boulder  of  the 
kind  known  as  *  *water  flints  '  in  this  part  of  Somersetshire. 
X786  BiRNS  Holy  F(\ir  xvi,  Peebles,  frae  the  *water-fit. 
Ascends  the  holy  rostrum.  xSag  J.  Nicholson  Oper.  Mech. 
387  In  the  ^water-frame  the  spindles  are  moved  by  an  up- 
right pulley.  x64a  Fuller  Holy  Sf  Prof.  St.  iii.  iv.  159  'Tis 
a  tale  what  Josephus  writes  of  the  two  pillars  set  up  by  the 
sonnesof  Seihin  Syria,  the  one  of  brick,  fire-proof;  the  other 
of  stone,  *water-free.  1899  ]s.\vu^(3,Stalky\\\.  89  Youspoke 
to  Beetle  yourself,  didn't  you?  Something  about  not  bath- 
ing, and  being  a  *water-funk?  1833  R-  M.  ii>RD  Hawks  i. 
(1S56)  4  The  highway  to  the  neighbouring  "water-gap.. ran 
through  the  estate.  X883  Science  I.  325/2  Transverse  valleys 
or  water-gaps.  X891  Hardivicke's  Sct.-Gossip  XXVlI.ig  . 
Fresh' /frt/fr^^i<rt?-/d!, [Reviewed],  .A  well-written descrip-  ; 
tion  of  these  domestic  *water-gardens  and  vivaria.  190a  ! 
Cornish  Naturalist  Thames  i-j6  A  recent  addition  to  the  j 
country  house  is  the  *  water  garden ',  in  which  a  running  ! 
brook  IS  the  centre  and  motif  ol  the  subsidiary  ornaments  of 
flowers,  ferns,  trees,  shrubs,  and  mosses.  1915  Edin,  Rev. 
July  1 1 1  The  Dutch  gardens,  like  those  of  Spain,  were  them- 
selves water-gardens.  1231  in  Blount  Law  Diet.  (1691)  s.  v.,  1 
Redditum.. quern  homines  eorundem  Huberti  &  Margariae 
de  Maneriosuode  Elmour  nobis  reddere  solebant  singtilis 
annis  per  manum  Balivi  nostri  de  Menstre-Worth,  nomine 
*Watergavel.  X706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Water-Gavel,  a 
Rent  paid  in  old  Times  for  fishing  in,  or  other  Benefit  re- 
ceived from  some  River,  or  Water.  1790  G-  Smith  Labora-  • 
tory  I.  72  The  amalgam  of  gold  with  mercury. .is  used  ' 
principally  by  the  workmen,  in  gilding  In  water-gold,  termed 
*water-gilders.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  W.  931  Until 
lately  water-gilders  made  use  of  mercury  for  depositing  gold 
on  metallic  surfaces.  X783  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  1.  320  An  ' 
Apparatus  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  Mercury  in  *Water  ; 
Gliding.  ci8ao  Fhilos.  Recreat.  151  Water-gilding  upon 
Silver.  x8s5  G.  Gore  Pract.  Chem.  72  The  following  solu- 
tions have  been  used  for  gilding  by  the  simple  immersion, 
or  'water-gilding'  process.  1883  Mollett  Diet.  Art  ^  \ 
Archxol,  343  Water.gildiugf  gilding  with  a  thin  coat  of 
amalgam.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  28  Oct.  4/2  A  Processional 
cross. .  .The  materials  employed  are  silver,  '"water-gilt,  car- 
buncles, green  onyx,  and  enamel.  1897  A.  Hartshorne  Old  , 
Engl,  Glasses  60  The  mediaeval  eurinals—^iXWi.^  the  retorts 
of  the  alchemist  and  the  *water-globes  for  the  poor  Flemish 
flax-thread  spinners . .  and  the  lace-makers  weaving  the  subtle 
webs.. of  Brussels,  Mechlin,  or  Valenciennes  XS90  Sir  J. 
Smvthe/)/^^.  Cone.  Weapons  19  b,  A  kinde  of  *waterglewe 
to  resist  wet  and  moysture.  1678  Evelyn  Pomona  (ed.  3)  407  \ 
As  you  augment  the  Proportion  of  Ising-glass  or  Water-glew,  1 
so  it  will  become  more  limpid  and  clear.  X7as  Bradley's 
Family  iJict.  s.  v.  Glue,  The  Fish  which  is  made  use  of  to  j 
make  Water-glue  is  very  large.  x686  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2114/4  i 
Lost..,  a  large  black  Boar  Skin,  lined  with  new  Canvas, 
with  four  brass  Claws  gilt,  with  *\Vater-gold.  1839-41  Lane  | 
Arab. Nts.  111. 220, 1  command  thee  to  ouild  for  me,  during  j 
this  night,  a  lofty  palace,  and  to  decorate  it  with  water-gold,  i 
X855  Crowning  Old  Pict.  Florence  i.  Where,  white  and  wide 
And  washed  by  the  morning's  water-gold,  Florence  lay  out 
on  the  mountain  side.  X646  Jrnls,  Ho.  Comm.  V.  22/2  (A 
Lords'  ordinance]  concerning  the  ^Water  Guards.  i8ia  J. 
Smyth  Pract.  Customs  i  On  the  arrival  of  a  Vessel  from 
foreign  parts,  within  the  limits  of  a  British  Port,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Tide-surveyor,  or  the  Officer  who  superintends 
the  Water -guard,  to  proceed  on  board.  X828  Blackw.  Mag, 
XXIV.  552  A  powerful  preventive  water-guard  was  placed 
here.  1868  B.  J.  Lossing  Hudson  351  The  '  water-guard '  was 
an  aquatic  corps,  in  the  pay  of  the  revolutionary  government. 
X646  Sir  T.  Browne/'^^w^.  Ep.  w.  v.  8g  There  are  wayes  to 
discharge  a  bullet.,  without  any  powder  at  all,  as  is  done  by 
*water  and  windegunnes.  X87X  Congressional  Globe  17  Feb. 
1356/1  It  occurred  to  me. .[that]  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia had  made  what  fishermen  call  a  '*waterhaul '.  [Laughter.] 
It  surely  must  not  have  been  what  he  expected.  x88a  Critic 
(Washington)  23  Feb.  (Thornton)  Ostensibly  I  went  to  testify 
as  an  expert  in  the  Star-route  cases,  but  I  did  not  testify. 
Vou  know  that  was  another  w^ter-haul.  1639-40  Q.  Sess. 
Rec.  (N.  Riding  Rec.  Soc.)  IV.  161  Indenture  of  Conveyance 
. .  Together  with  all  and  singular  wayes,  *  water-hedges,  trees, 
ditches,  fences,  etc.  i8oz  R.  Warner  To^tr  Northern 
Counties  I,  i6i  Those  pendant  spiral  masses  called  *water- 
icles  or  stalactites.  X824  Carr  Craven  Gloss.,  Water-icles^ 
stalactites.  1855  Ogelvie  6'«/^/.,  "^Water-inch,  the  quantity 
of  water  flowing  in  one  minute  through  a  circular  opening 
one  inch  in  diameter,  whose  centre  is  one  and  one  twelfth 
inches  below  a  constant  surface.  1869  Eng.  Mech.  17  Dec. 
324/2  In  Scotland,  .they  [sc.  turbines]  are  employed  for 
drivingwhat  arecalled  *water-jacks  for  roasting  meat.  1886 
R.  C.  Lfslie  Sea-painter's  Log  i.  26  Becoming  first  the 
privileged  helper  of  some  waterjack.  X869  Tanner  Clin. 
Med.  (ed.  2)  62  The  vessel  is  surrounded  with  a  *water- 
jacket,  so  as  to  prevent  the  chloroform  getting  too  cold  to 
aflTord  the  requisite  amount  of  vapour  to  the  air  passing  over 
it.  1877  Raymond  Statist.  Mines  ^  Mining  181  The  water- 
jacket  furnace.,  was  built  with  a  view  to  avoid  these  costly 
repairs,  but  has  proved  an  economical  failure  thus  far.  X898 
Kipling  ./'7«/  zn  Being  li.  19  Three  Maxims  adorned  the 
low  netting  Their  water-jackets  were  filled  up  from  an 
innocent  tin-pot  before  the  game  began.  It  looked  like 
slaking  the  thirst  of  devils.  1898  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  V. 
453  The  whole  [coagulometer]  is  surrounded  by  a  water* 
jacket.  X877  Raymond  Statist.  Mines  ^  Afining  3  I'he 
roasting  is  effected  in  a  peculiar  *  water-jacketed  furnace  or 
kiln,  with  a  removable  bottom,  x^tyj  Motor  Boat  19  Sept. 
i9i/2_This  isafreq^uent  trouble  with  paraffin  motors,. .The 
cure  is  to  fit  a  snifter  valve  to  each  cylinder  to  allow  a 
water  drip;  this,  combined  with  efficient  *  water -jacketing, 
should  do  away  with  the  trouble,  x83a  G.  Downes  Lett. 
Cont.  Countries  I.  298  The  Temple  of  Apollo,  as  another 
chamber  is  designated,  contains  a  *water-jet.  tZ^-^Artizan 
1.  220/1  _Water-iet  Propellers.  A  curious  mode  of  propelling 
steam  ships  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Ruthven,  who  proposes 
to  give  a  better  direction  to  the  propelling  power  by  forcing 
jets  of  water  through  nozzles  placed  below  the  water-Une.  X894 
W.  H.  White  Nav.  Archil,  (ed.  3)  585  The  Water-jet  Pro- 
peller. 187s  S.  Sidney  Bk.  Horse  xx.  431  A  big  *water-jump. 
X883  Mrs.  E.  Kennabd  ^/^/i/  Sort  xx.  Take  a  good  firm 
hold  of  his  head,  and  set  King  Olaf  just  as  fast  as  you  please 
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at  the  water-jump.  He'll  clear  it  by  yards.  1420  in  Reg. 
Mag,  Sig.  Scot,  1430,  30/1  The  forsaid  lord  has  gianui  to.. 
Michel  the  ofiUce  of  *watter  keping  and  the  office  of  chamer- 
lanry  of  ."^nanderdale.  1423  Ibid.  30/2.  c  laooORMiN  Ded. 
193  Forr  J>att  he  woUde  uss  'waterrkinn  Till  ure  fulluhht 
hali3henn.  Ibid.  1B087  Forr  Latin  hoc  seg^l?  J^att  Ennon 
Bitacnet>J?  ^waierrkinde.  1857  C.  Richardson  Instruct. 
Swimming  51  The  cord  should  be  well  twisted,  or  what 
sailors  calT'*waierlaid  '.  1888  E.  Cloud  Story  Great io7i  iv. 
29  The  study  of  the  erupted,  fire-fused,  and  water.laid  rocks. 
189S  Nation  (N.  V.)  19  Dec.  451/1  The  association  of  basic 
igneous  rocks  with  the  water-laid  gravels.  X721  Amhkrst 
Terrx  F'H.  No.  i,  2  The  famous  saturnalian  feasts  among 
the  Romans,  at  which  every  scullion,  .had  liberty  to  tell  his 
master  his  own...'Twas  all  *^water-language  at  these  times 
and  no  exceptions  were  to  be  taken..  1858  Act  21  <5-  22  Vict, 
c.  44  §  19  As  also  all  Wayleaves  or  *Waterleaves,  CanaU, 
[etc.].  C1440  I'romp.  Par^'.  518/1  *  Water  lesu,  aquagium. 
X777  Maryland  Jrnl.  4  Nov.  (Thornton)  A  *Water  Lot  of 
Ground,  on  Fell  s  Point.  x857  PutnavCs  Monthly  Mag. 
Feb.  170/2  He  had  become  a  merchant  of  note,  a  man 
of  water-lots  and  steam-boats,  and  shares  in  desirable 
sites  at  the  head  of  navigation.  1877  Revised  Statutes 
Ontario  I.  261  inarg..  Sales  and  appropriations  of  water 
lots,  declared  to  be  legal.  1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VII.  639  2 
Two,  or  more  rarely  four  or  five,  branched  processes  of 
the  cloaca,  the  respiratory  trees  or  *water-lungs,  are  ordi- 
narily present.  X884  F.  J.  Bell  in  P>oc.  ZO0I.  Soc.  254 
The  so-called  water-lungs  extend  forwards  to  the  anterior 
end  of  the  body.  1794  Stedman  Surinam  (1813)  IL  403 
Sail  boats  called  *water-manakins.  1840  T.  A.  Tbollope 
Summer  in  Brittany  I.  381  A  pretty  walk  along  the  valley, 
which  is  occupied  by  a  succession  of  *water-meads.  x8x8 
Keats  Endym.  iii.  917  Meantime  a  glorious  revelry  began 
Before  the  ^Water-Monarch,  1847  Stoddart  Angler*s 
Comp.  250  Give  me . .  the  rush  of  some  veteran  water- 
monarch.  1623  Hart  Arraignm.  Ur.  i.  ii.  9  Empirickes, 
*water-mongers,and  peticoat-physitians.  1845  Yov.oHand' 
bk.  Spain  1.  72  While  in  particular  stations  water-mongers  in 
wholesale  have  a  shed.  1403  in  Covipotiis  Rolls  Obedienti- 
aries St.  Siuithuji's,  Winch.  (1892)  425  In  xlij  bordisad  idem 
emptis  viijj.  \xd.  In  cc  *Waturnailes  ad  idem  eniptis  x\\d. 
X481-90  Harvard  Househ.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  211  Item,  fur  dore 
nayle,  and  watter  nayle,  iiij.  c.  and  qrtr.  ij.  s.  ix.  d.  ob. 
X647  A.  Ross  Mystag.  Poet.  xvL  (1675)  384  One  of  those 
musical  instruments  of  old  called  Hydraula^  we  may  call 
them  *water.organs.  1649  Ogilby  Virgil,  Bucolicks  viL 
(1684)  30  note.  The  Motion  of  Water  maketh  Musick,  as 
we  see  in  Water-Organs.  185a  Seidel  Organ  13  The 
invention  of  the  water-organ  by  . .  Ctesibius,  of  Alexan- 
dria. x8s7  Miller  Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  6  By  exposing  it  to 
a  temperature  of  from  212°  to  250°  in  a  "water  oven  or  box 
of  sheet  copper.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  iii/i  Fitted 
with  a  patent  water-oven,  for  keeping  food  hot.  X790  Mrs. 
P.  L.  PowYS  Passagesfr.  Diaries(iSgg)  248  August  21st.— 
Mrs.  Williams'  *water-party.  X798  W.  Windham  Diary 
(1866)  397  June  6th.— Water  party  to  Greenwich.  1834  Dis- 
raeli Let.  in  Monypenny  Life  (1910)  I.  251,  I  had  promised 
tojoinawater  party  in  Sir  Frank's  yacht.  1840  Dickens 
Sk.  Yng.  Couples  29  There  was  a  great  water-party  made  up 
to  go  to  Twickenham  and  dine.  1687  Procla^n.  29  Apr.  in 
Lond.  Gaz,  No.  2240/2  We  have  Prohibited,  and  do  hereby 
Prohibit  the  Exportation  of  all  Linnen  Rags,  Glovers  Clip- 
pings, Parchment  Shreds,  Calves  Pates,  and  *Waterpieces, 
X90S  DailyChron.  29  Nov.  1/7  A  burglar  who  is  said  to  have 
carried  a  '  "water  pistol '  and  to  have  thrown  or  fired  some 
ammonia  into  the  eyes  of  a  householder  is  under  remand  at 
Woolwich.  X747  Gentl.  Mag,  XVI L  37/2  In  chaffing-dish, 
tho'  most  of  late  Prefer  the  cleanlier  "water-plate.  xSai 
Lamb  Elia,  Distant  Corresp.,  This  kind  of  dish,  .requires  to 
be  served  up  hot  j  orsent  off  in  water-plates,  that  your  friend 
may  have  it  almost  as  warm  as  yourself.  1890  Century  Mag, 
Apr.  916/2  We  lunch  by  a  *water-pocket  that  was  filled  by 
a  storm  2  months  ago.  x89x  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  12  Jan.  7/1 
The  boiler  consists  of  a  cylindrical  upper  part.. 6  ft.  lonCf 
and  two  lower  prismatic  water  pockets  also  about  6  ft.  in 
length.  X904  DailyChron.  19  July  5/3  [Four  persons]  were 
crossing  the  Argenti&re  Glacier  to-day,  when  a  water  pocket 
burst,  and  the  whole  party  were  hurled  against  the  rocks  by 
the  rush  of  water.  X679  A1.SOP  Melius  Inquir.  i.  i.  40  Your 
common  Hackney  Versifiers  or  "Water-Poets.  x66o  R. 
Dacres  Elem.  Water-drawing  9^  By  which  better  appeared 
the  vanity  of  the  "water  poyse.  1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  496 
The  Sea.  .was. .much  more  Salt,  the  further  we  went ;  as  I 
tryed  by  a  Water-poise  of  Glass,  with  Quicksilver  at  the  one 
end.  177J  T.  Percival  Ess.  (1777)  I.  342  D*  Hoffman,  by 
means  of  a  glass  waterpoise  divided  by  lines,  examined 
hydrostaticalTy  several  different  kinds  of  water.  1884  Bower 
&  Scott  De  Bary's  Phaner.  45  Two  varieties  of  stoma  may 
be  distinguished,  which  may  briefly  be  termed  air  pores  (or 
stomata),  and  *ivater-pores.  x888  Rolleston  &  Jackson 
Anim.  Life  575  (Crinoidea)  Water-pores,  or  short  tubular 
canalswithamedianciliateddilatation,  open  into thccoelcme 
from  the  exterior.  xs6s  B.  Googe  tr.  Palingenius'  Zodiac 
XI.  QQ  ji  The  "Waterpourer,  and.,  the  Fishes  two  that  flote. 
1573  W.  Bourne  Regim.  Sea  (1580)  59  b,  The  names  of  the 
Starres  , .  Goates  taile.  Water  pourers  leg.  1836  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Traill  Backw.  Canada  89  There  is  great  *water- 
power,  both  as  regards  the  river  and  the  fine  broad  creek. 
a  i86x  T.  Winthrop  Life  in  Open  Air  (1S63)  24  Far  down, 
at  some  water-power  nearest  the  reach  of  tide,  a  boom 
checks  the  march  of  this  formidable  body.  X87X  C,  Mar* 
shall  Canadian  Dominion  42  The  saw-mills  are  built 
whereagreat  water-power  can  be  obtained.  X825J.  Nichol- 
son Oper,  Mech.  292  The  hydrostatic  or  "water-press.  1849 
J.  Glynn  Coustr.  Cranes  48  A  self-acting  crane.. has  been 
erected  on  the  quay  at  Newcastte-on-Tync  .It  is  worked 
by  *water  pressure.  x8s9  Nat.  Philos.,  Hydraulics  iiL 
(U.  K.  S.)  29  What  is  called  the  *  Water-pressure  Engine, 
being,  in  fact,  a  steam-engine,  worked  by  water  instead  of 
steam.  1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  969  The  engines  at  present 
employed  in  the  drainage  of  coal-mines  are :— 1.  The  water- 
vheel,  and  water-pressure  engine.  X853  Glynn  Potver 
Water  98  The  first  water- pressure  engine  used  in  England 
was  erected.. in  the  year  1765.  i8ia  Mass.  Spy  9  Sept.  3/5 
To  be  Sold  !  A  *Water  Privilege  in  Wrentham.  x82a  Ibid. 
31  July  (Thornton)  Valuable  Mills  and  Water  Privileges. 
X841)  Thoreau  Week  Concord  Riv.  Tuesday  230  Some  of  the 
finest  water  privileges  in  the  country  still  unimproved  on  the 
former  stream.  X877  Raymond  Statist.  Mines  4-  Mining 
243  Just  below  this  lode. .Armstrong  Si.  Co.  have  located  an 
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admirable  mill-site  and  water-privilege.  1879  F.  R.  Stocktom 
R udder  Grangex,  I  then  went  to  a  well  belonging  to  a  cottage 
near  by  where  we  had  arranged  iox  water-privileges,  and 
filled  two  buckets  with  delicious  water.  1679  T.  Goodman 
Penit.  Pard.  i.  iv.  (1713)  114  We  count  the  "Water-rack  a 
very  severe  torture,  to  have  that  element  forced  down  a 
man's  thrait,  till  all  the  vessels  of  his  body  are  stretched  and 
tympanized.  1806  tr.  MongoljUr  in  Nicholsons  yml.  Nat. 
Philos.  XIV.  103  'I'he  following  is  the  description  of  a 
•water- ram.  1819  Nat.  Philos,,  Hydraulics  iL  (U.  K.  S.)  20 
The  Water  Ram  or  Bilier  Hydraulique,  as  it  was  called  by 
its  inventor,  M.  Montgolfier,  of  ftiris.  1877  ^'000  Nature^ s 
Teach.,  Use/.  Arts  x.  435  The  water-ram  with  its  globular 
valve.  1837  DicKKNs  Pickiv.  xxvii,  '  What  d'ye  think  it 
[the  money)  was  all  for?'. .'  For  the  shepherd's  *water-rate, 
Saiiimy.'  1839  —  Nickteby  xiv,  Having  an  uncle  who  col- 
lected a  water-rate.  i8os  R.  Warner  Tour  N.  Counties  II. 
285  Only  iiol.  is  received  from  the*  water-rents  of  the  houses 
to  which  the  element  is  conducted,  a  1637  B.  Jonson  Discot'. 
(1640)  97  Nay,  if  it  were  put  to  the  question  of  the  *Water- 
rimers  workes,  against  Spencers;  I  doubt  not,  but  they  would 
find  more  Suffrages.  1653  Walton  ^«^/^rviii.  162  The  Carp, 
if  hehave*waterroomand  good  feed,  wilt  grow  to  a  very  great 
bigness  and  length.  x67sH.Teonge  Diary  {\%-z^  36  We  have 
made  a  sayle  for  the  starne  of  the  ship,  called  a  "water  sayle. 
1794  Rigging  9f  Seamanship  I.  127  Sloop's  IVnter-Sail.  ,\t 
is  ocasionally  spread  under  the  boom  of  the  main-sail  in 
fair  winds,  1883  Man.  Seamanship /or  Boys  38  A  watersail 
sets  under  the  spanker-boom  end.  1839  Chapters  Phys.  Set. 
171  The  blue  variety  of  rock  crystal,  called  *ivnter  sapphire. 
1850  Ansted  Elem.  Ceol,,  Min.  etc.  §  409  It  [lolite]  is  also 
called  Cordierite  and  Water  sapphire,  the  latter  name  being 
given  by  jewellers  to  a  variety  from  Ceylon,  which  presents 
different  colours  in  two  directions.  1655  Marq.  Worcestek 
Cent.  Inv.  §  55  A  double  *Water-scrue,  the  innermost  to 
mount  the  water,  and  the  outermost  for  it  to  descend.  1773 
W.  Emerson  Princ.  Mech.  (ed.  3)  228  Archimedes's  water 
screw.  1813  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Builder  409  The  Water 
Screw  Pump.  1708  J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1845)  21  Water 
which  rises  at  the  Coal-Shaft,  may  run  into  this  *Water  or 
halfShafti  to  be  drawn  there  by  Horses  or  Water  Wheels. 
1869  R.  B.  Smvth  Cold  Fields  Victoria  62^  Water.sha/t, 
the  drainage- shaft,  usually  the  deepest  shaft  m  a  mine.  1886 
Cheshire  Oloss.,  lyater-sJm/i,  salt-making  term.  A  shaft 
sunk  to  collect  the  fresh  water  i)ear  the  main  shaft.  1577 
HoL!NSHEDC//r(?«,  II.  1039/3 On  the  Saterday  after,  ..[1383], 
earely  in  the  morning,  cbaunced  an  other  earthquake,  or  as 
some  write,  a  *watershnke,  beeyng  so  vehemente,  that  it 
made  the  Shippes  in  the  hauens  to  bcate  one  againste  an 
other,  tetc).  1581  Andreson  Senit.  at  Paules  Crosse  101 
'I'hat  vniuersall  Earthquake,  and  like  watcrshake,  whiche 
drauc  vs  into  present  feare.  1805  R.  W.  Dickson  Pract. 
Agric,  I.  537  On  a  red  greet,  and  *water-shaken  soil.  xSio 
J.  Bailey  Agric.  Durham  9  A  moist  soft  loam,  .known  by 
the  .  .epithet  of '  water  shaken  '.  1470  Stat.  Rolls  l>el.  10 
Edit;  /Kc.  19  Repairerount  le  dit  Gourge.  .come  necessiw 
requiert  lessauntz..en  la  miente  del  file  del  auaunC  dit  ewe 
xxiiij.  pees  en  laiour  appelle  le  Kynges  shard  aultrement 
appellc  le  "Watersharde.  Ibid.,  Watirshard.  1844  Zoologist 
II.  421  A  line  running  from  Loch  Spcy  to  Loch  Monar,  the 
course  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  'water-shears  between 
the  cast  and  west  coasts.  X847  Blacfnv.  Mag.  LXII,  162 
The  water-shier  between  the  Spey  and  the  Dee,  25^6 
Cassaf^s  Prognost.  c  iij  b,  The  cloudy  sterre  tliat  is  m 
the  beginning  of  y«  "Water  sheder  of  the  Waterer  (L. 
apud  initium  effusionis  aquae  Aquarii\.  1839  Ure  Diet, 
Arts  748  The  overlying  *Watersill  or  sandstone.  1894 
Northnmbld.  Gloss.,  lya.'er.sillf  a  bed  of  fine-grained  sand- 
stone lying  immediately  below  the  great  limestone  in  the 
south-west  of  Northumberland.  175^  //«//  Adz'crtiser  j^ 
Oct.  1/2  An  excellent  kitchen  and  scullery,  in  which  there  is 
a  pipe  for  water,  a  *water  sink,  with  other  conveniences, 
1890  Nature  27  Nov,  93  1  he  water  which  flows  out  of  Mai. 
ham  Tarn  and  disappears  down  a  '  water-sink  '  to  the  south 
of  the  tarn  is  the  stream  which  emerges  at  Malham  Cove, 
1908  Blachv.  Mifg.  July  93/2  In  this  white  pavement  are 
found  all  the  famous  water-sinks  that  feed  the  streams  far 
below.  1893  ScoRESBV  yml.  Whale  Fish.  472  *iyater-sky, 
a  dark  appearance  of  the  atmosphere,  near  the  horizon,  indi- 
cating clear  water  beluw  it.  x88i  tr.  Nordensktd'ld's  Voy. 
'  Vega'  I.  X,  518  A  blue  water-sky  was  still  visible  out  to 
sea,  indicating  that  open  water  was  to  be  found  there,  i860 
W,  W.  Reade  Liberty  Hall  I.  v.  77  He  listened  to  their 
semi-nautical  oaths, .  .and  their  'water-slang  with  veneration. 
1847  Tennvson  Princess  vii.  108  Spill  Their  thousand 
wreaths  of  dangling  *water-smoke,  a  1903  *  Merriman  ' 
Leut  Hopevm,  Through  the  dazzling  white  of  that  which  ts 
known  on  these  (SufTolk]  coasts  as  the  water-smoke  the  sky 
shone  a  cloudless  blue.     i8ia  J.    H.    Valx   Flash   Diet., 

*  a^ater-sneah,  robbing  ships  or  vessels  on  a  navigable  river 
or  canal,  by  getting  on  board  unperceived,  generally  in  the 
night.  The  water-sneak  is  lately  made  a  capital  offence. 
1^9  J.  Glynn  Constr.  Cranes  56  '1  he  "water-space  round 
the  ram  being  full  three  fourths  of  an  inch,  1587  Golding 
Dt  Mornay  xxW.  (1592)  333  Varro  reporteth . .  tnat  Nunit 
vsed  *WatcrspelIing,  and  had  communication  with  Diuels. 

1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  386  ChlorO'Sptnel^  grass-green  with 
a  yellowish  white  streak. ..*JVater-spinel  colourless;  from 
Ceylon,  1844  Dickbns  Mart.  Chuz.  xxxvi,  Yoho  1  down 
the  pebbly  dip,  and  through  the  merry  "water- splash,  and 
up  at  a  canter  to  the  level  road  again,  1886  Bicycling 
News  I  Oct.,  Last  Saturday,  two  riders  on  a  tandem  tri- 
cycle attempted  to  rush  through  Sheppcrton  'water  splash  ', 
X90I  C.  G.  Harper  Holyhead  Road  I.  229  The  old  road 
goes  over  what  used  to  be  a  water-splash  in  the  deep  hol- 
low. 1497  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I,  377  Item,  that 
samyn  day,  in  Cambuskynneth,  for  'water  spowngis  to  the 
King,  iijs.  tiijd.  1508  Dunbar  Tua  Manit  IVeuten  437, 
1  haif  a  water  spunge  for  wa,  within  my  wydc  clokb.  Than 
wring  I  it  full  wylely,  and  wetis  my  chekis.  x6is  Sc.  Bk. 
Rates  in  Halyburton's  Ledger  {\%6-j)  292  Walter  spounges 
forchirurgeans.  1775  J.  Watson  Hali/ax$itZ  *lVatersfead, 
the  Bed  or  Course  of  a  river  or  brook,  1867  Smyth  Sailor's 
IVord-bk.,  IVater-siead,  an  old  name  for  the  bed  of  a  river. 
x87.  E.  Waugh  Tu/is  0/  Heather,  Hermit  Cobbler  iv,  He 
fell,. into  th*  wayterstid  at  th'  back  o'  th*  house,  1894 
Westm.  Gnz.  to  Apr.  2  '3  fletter  signed)  A  Radical  Owner  of 

*  Water  Stock.  1903  Daily  Chron.  24  Nov.  4/3  Water  stocks 
fell  on  the  decision  in  regard  to  the  New  River  dividends. 

1884  Bower  &  Scott  De  Bary's  Phaner.  50  Other  stomata 
, .  which  may  be  called  *  Water'stoniaia  or  -PoreSt     1585 
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*water  stop  [see  Stop  sb.^  8  a].  X759  Sterne  Tr.  S/iaiidy 
II.  i,  The  great  sluice  or  water-stop,  where  the  English 
were  terribly  exposed  to  the  shot. .of  St,  Roch,  1797  S. 
James  Voy.-^Z  The  leak  was  above  *water  streak.  1833 /'^«//^ 
Cycl.  I,  436/2  North  America  possesses  an  extensive  *water- 
system  on  the  Pacific  slope.  1859  H,  Kingslev(7,  Hamlyn 
xix.  Having  crossed  the  valley  of  the  Belloury, . .  I  had  come 
on  to  the  water  system  of  another  main  river.  X704  Swift 
Tale  0/  Tub  ii.  59  What  is.. the  Sea,  but  a  Wastcoat  of 
*Water- Tabby  ?  1877  Wood  A^a^wr^'j  Teach.,  Optics  ii.  292 
An  instrument . .  called  the  *  Water-Telescope.  X883  Fisheries 
E.xhib.  Catal.  360  Water  Telescope,  from  Bohusliin.  1799  J. 
Dalton  in  Mem.  Lit.  ^  Phil.  Soc.  Manch.  V.  11.  374  For 
this  purpose  I  took  a  thermometer  tube.. and  filled  it  with 
pure  water. .  From  repeated  trials  agreeing  in  the  result,  1 
find,  that  the  *water  thermometer  is  at  the  lowest  point  of 
the  scale  it  is  capable  of,  that  is,  water  is  of  the  greatest 
density  at42*' Jof  the  mercurial  thermometer.  1596  Shaks. 
Merch.  K.I.  iii,  24  There  be  land  rats,  and  water  rats,*water 
theeue^,  and  land  theeues,  I  meane  Pyrals.  1870  Morris 
Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  304  ATyrrhenian  water-thief.  1887  Sir 
R.  H.  Roberts  In  the  Shires  \\\.  37  In  rear  of  the  observatory 
a  large  *water-tower  raised  its  head,  1887  .SV/.  Amer,  22  Jan. 
53/2  The  fall  of  a  stand  pipe  or  water  tower,  at  Sheepshead 
Bay.  1898  *  Mehriman  Rodents  Corner  vi,  56  To  the  north 
of  the  waterworks., the  curious  may  find  to-day  a  few  low 
buildingsclustering  round  a  water-tower.  xqi6  A.  B.  Reeve 
Poisoned  Pen  iii.  61  Four  engines,  two  hook-and-ladders,  a 
water-tower,  the  battalion  chief  and  a  deputy  are  hurrying 
to  that  fire.  1615  Chapman  Odyss.  xiv.  477  When  the 
*water-treader  [novrott6[yo^  vv^v^],  farre  away  Had  left  the 
Land.  1855  Centl.  Mag.  June  582  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  once 
renowned  boy  water-treader  of  Flushing.  1&8  Rolleston 
&  Jackson  Anim.  Li/e  575  (CrinoideaJ  Ciliated  branched 
*water-tubes  depend  from  the  ring  and  origins  of  the  radial 
vessels  and  open  into  the  coelome,  1875  Knight  Z>/c/.  Mech., 

*  Water-tube  Boiler.  1894  Westm.  Gnz.  18  Oct.  8/2  The 
^r(/^«/.. is  fitted  with  the  Thornycroft  water-tube  boilers. 
160X  Holland /'//«>' XVII.  xiii.  I.  515  The  shoots  and  suckers 
that  put  out  at  the  root,  as  also  other  *water-twigs.  1819 
Encycl.  Brit.  Suppl.  III.  395  i  The  yarn  produced  by  this 
mode  of  spinning  is  called  *Water  Twist.  X839  Ure  Did. 
Arts  366  Fig.  347  is  a  diagram  of  Arkwright's  original 
water -frame  spinning  machine,  called  afterwards  the  water- 
twist  frame.    1844  G,  Dodd  Textile  Manuf.  i,  33  The  name 

*  water-twist 'arose  from  the  circumstance  tnat..  Arkwright's 
[machine]  was  worked  by  a  water-wheel,  1878  Blakely 
Diet.  Commerc.  In/orm.,  Water-tzvist,  a  kind  of  cotton- 
twist,  of  which  there  are  common,  second.!,  and  best  seconds. 
x88o  Gkikie  Phys.  Geog.  ii.  44  By  the  term  *  water- vapour, 
or  aqueous- vapour,  is  meant  the  invisible  steam  always 
present  in  the  air.  x<fJi  Westm.  Gaz.  31  Jan.  2/1  The  latest 
statement  by  Sir  William  Huggins  on  the  existence  of  water- 
vapour  on  Mars  is  tliat  there  is  no  conclusive  proof,  1870 
Rolleston  Anim.  Life  p.  Ixxwi,  (In  other  Mollusca]  a 
multi-ramified  *waler-vascular  system  appears  to  spread  it- 
self throughout  the  body,  without  becoming  directly  continu- 
ous with  the  blood-vessels.  1885  Riverside  Nat,  Hist. 
(1888)  I.  p.  XX,  In  the  jelly-fishes  the  stomach  opens  into  four 
or  more  water-vascular  canals  or  passages.  1867  J.  Hoco 
Microsc.  II.  iii.  562  There  remains. .  the  ambulacral  vessels  of 
the  Echinodermata.  These  are  frequently  termed  *  *water- 
vessels '.  1894  T,  B.  Middleton  in  Yachting  (Badm.  Libr.) 
II,  146  ** Water  wags'  and'  Mermaids'  of  Dublin  Bay. 
1894  Field  9  June  838/1  Match  for  Waterwags,  for  a  cup 
presented  by  the  Dublin  and  WIcklow  Railway  Company, 
t8i5  T.  FoBSTER  Atmos.  Pkenom.  59  Some  of  these  little 
cumuli,  .flying  along  rapidly  between  the  showers,  are.. 
called  by  the  vulgar  *water  waggons.  1844  H.  Stephens  Bk. 
/''arm  \,  251  The  ominous  scud  is  the  usual  harbinger  of  the 
rain-cloud,  and  is  therefore  commonly  called  'messengers', 

\  '  carriers  '  or  '  water-waggons '.  jgoslAmer.)  Dialect  /Votes 
II.  402  'To  be  on  the  water  wagon  ,  to  abstain  from  hard 

■    drinks.  N.Y,     13. .  Cwrw?- j1/. 6389  (Gutt.)  ^ar(>ai  had  mekil 

1  *watir  wan.  1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  ii.  ii.  i.  /Jr/fe  413  The 
Camell  'water-want  [Fr.j(77/^^..j(7^.  i86a/JM«,  ./^<^.27The 
wilful  murder  of  Edward  Atkinson,  *water-watcher.  1888 
Barrib  Auld  Licht  Idylls  (1892)  58  '  Water-watchers,'as  the 

i  bailitTs  were  sometimes  called.  X778 1 W.  Marshall]  Minutes 
Agric.  32  Nov.  1775,  If  possible,  mix  it  perfectly  full  of  sap, 
but  perfectly  free  fiom  "water-wet.  1804  A.  Hunter  Georg. 
Ess.  VI.  229  The  clover,  .should  be  perfectly  free  from  water- 
wet.     1767  S.  Patkrsom  Another  J'rav.  I,  102  That  vile  ri- 

j  baldrycalled  *water-wit,  1863  HKv;rHORiiE  Our  Old  Home, 
Up  Thames  II.  143  The  old  rough  water-wit  for  which  the 
Thames  used  to  be  so  celebrated.    1731  Flying  Post  2Z  Jan. 

I    a/2  A  *  Water- Woman  was  found  suddenly  dead,  and . .  it  was 

I  thought  she  was  strangled.  1763  Goldsm.  Ess.,  Fern, 
Warriors,  The  water-women  of  Plymouth.  x6oo  Surflet 
Country  Ftirm  vii,  xv,  824  The  other  sort  of  *water  woode 
is  the  willow.  1750  W.  Ellis  Mod.  Hnsbandm.  II.  ii.  139 
(E.  D,  D.)  An  alder,  a  withy,  a  willow  or  other  water-wood 
hedge.  X871  Tylok  Prim.  Cult.  xv.  II.  192  Africa  displays 
well  the  rites  of  'water-worship.  Ibid.  xvi.  II,  248  Savage 
'water-worshippers.  1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  ir.  i.  Eden 
401  When  pale  Phlegm,  or  saflTron-colour'd  Choler,.  .print 
upon  our  Understanding's  Tables;  That, 'Water-wracks ; 
this  other,  fiamcfull  Fables.  1658  Melrose  Regality  Rec. 
(S.  H.S.)  I.  174  Quhen  tymber  treis  or  onie  uther  fewall  or 
watter  wrak  cumes  doune  the  river  and  lands  there.  1834 
Princle  A/r.  Sk.  X\.  151  The  remains  of  water-wrack,  .af. 
forded  striking  proof  that  at  certain  seasons  this  diminutive 
rill  becomes  a  mighty. .  flood. 
30.  Prefixed  to  names  of  animals  to  denote 
species  inhabiting  the  water,  as  water-animal, 
'batj  'beast,  'beetle,  'bird,  -biitterjiy,  -cooty  -eel^ 
•finch^  'frog,  -gttat,  ^-hydrai  -insect^  -louse^  -raven, 
"reptile,  -shrew{'mouse'),  -shrimp,  •snail^  'toad. 
Also  water-adder,  any  aquatic  serpent  resemb- 
ling an  adder  ;  water- ante  lope  «=  \Vaterbuok  ; 
water-ask  dial.,  a  newt ;  water-beetle,  a  beetle 
of  the  group  Ilydradephaga ;  water-blackbird, 
the  dipper,  Cinclus  aquaticas ;  water-boa,  the 
anaconda;  water -boatman,  a  water -bug  of 
either  of  the  families  Notonectidve  or  Corixidx 
(Ccrisidie) ;  water-buffalo  =  water-cow  ;  water- 
bug,    (rt)    any    heteroptcrous    insect    of    aquatic 


habit ;  {b)  U,S.  the  cockroach,  Rlatta  orientalis ; 
water-bull,  a  legendary  amphibious  animal  re- 
sembling a  bull  ;  water-cavy  —  water-hog  ; 
water-chat,  a  bird  of  the  South  American  group 
Fluvicolinx ;  water-cow,  {a)  the  common  do- 
mestic Indian  buffalo,  Bos  bubalus  or  Bubalus 
hitffehis;  {b)  a  legendary  amphibious  animal  re- 
sembling a  cow;  cf.  water-hull',  water-crake, 
f  (a)  the  waier-ouzel  or  dipper,  Ciiulus  aquati- 
Cits ;  {b)  the  spotted  crake,  Forzana  marueita ; 
[c]  the  water-rail,  Ralhts  aquaticus ;  water- 
creeper,  -cricket,  the  larva  of  the  stone-fly  ; 
water-crow,  {a)  the  dipper,  Cinclus  aquati- 
cus; {b)  the  coot,  Fulica  atra;  {c)  southern  U.S. 
the  snakebird,  Flotus  anhinga  \  water-deer,  a 
small  Chinese  musk-deer,  Hydropotes  inermis ; 
water-devil,  («)  the  larva  of  the  great  water- 
beetle,  Hydrophilus  piceus  (Ogilvie  1850) ;  iP) 
U,S,  *  the  dobson  or  hellgrammite*  {Cent,  Diet,)  ; 
water-doe,  a  female  waterbucU  ;  water-eagle  (see 
quot,);  water-eft  =  water-newt;  water-flea,  any 
of  the  small  crustaceans  that  hop  like  fleas;  water- 
hog,  the  capybara  ;  water-junket,  an  alleged 
name  for  the  sandpiper ;  water-lawyer  jocular, 
a  shark  ;  water-leech  =  Leech  sb."^  i ;  water- 
lizard,  a  newt  or  other  lizard-like  animal  inhabit- 
ing the  water ;  water-mite  =  water-tick  ;  water- 
moccasin  U.S.  (see  Moccasin  3);  water-moth,  a 
caddis-fly ;  water-newt,  an  aquatic  newt,  a  triton ; 
water-opossum  =  Yapock  ;  water-ouzel  (see 
Ouzel  2  c)  ;  water-ox  =  ivater-cow  ;  f  water- 
parrot,  some  microscopic  insect ;  water-pheasant, 
{a)  the  pheasant-tailed  jacana,  Uydrophasiatius 
chirurgus;  (i^)  the  pintail  duck;  (f)  the  goosander, 
Mergus  merganser',  water-piet  (see  PiET  i  b)  ; 
water-pipit,  Anthus  aquaticus;  water-puppy  - 
Water-dog  3b;  water-rabbit  U.S.,  the  swamp- 
hare  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  Lepus  aquaticus; 
water-rattle,  -rattler,  the  diamond  rattlesnake, 
Crotalus  adamanteus ;  water-rattle-snake,  an 
incorrect  name  for  the  water-viper ;  w^ater-sala- 
mander  (see  Salamander  i  b)  ;  water-scorpion, 
an  aquatic  bug  of  the  family  Nepidm\  fwater- 
softling  (see  quot.);  water-thrush,  (a)  the  water- 
ouzel  or  dipper ;  {b)  a  bird  of  the  American  genus 
Seiurus  ;  water-tick  =  Water-spider  ;  water- 
tiger,  a  beetle  of  the  genus  Dyliscus  or  family 
Vytiscidsv ;  water-viper,  any  poisonous  aquatic 
snake,  esp.  Ancistrodon  piscivorus  ;  water-weasel 
[=  G.  wasserwiescF^,  an  otter  ;  water- wolf  [cf.  G. 
wasserwolJ'\, a.  rapacious  aquatic  animal;  inquots. 
applied  to  the  pike  [cf.  I.,  lupus"]  and  the  otter. 

1398  Trf.visa  Barth.  De  P.  R,  xviii.  ix.  (1495)  759  *Water 
adders  dwelle  in  brymmes  of  waters.  14..  Nom,  in  Wr.- 
Wulcker  705/37  Hie  idrus,  a  watyrnedyre.  1691  Rav  Crea' 
Hon  I.  (1692)  62  Fishes  and  other  *\Vater-Animals  cannot 
abide  without  the  use  of  it  \sc.  air].  1875  W.  H,  Drummond 
Large  Game  S,  ^  S.E.  A/r.  367  'Ihe  *water-antelope 
{Kobus  ellipsipryvinus).  1S20  Marmaiden  0/ Clyde  xviii. 
in  Edin,  Mag.  VI,  423  The  *water-asks,  sae  cauld  and 
saft,  Crawl'd  ower  the  gUitie  flure.  189a  Jane  Earlow 
Irish  Idylls  v.  114  She's  not  the  fool,  anyway,  to  be 
dhrinkin'  out  o'  wather-pools  thick  wid  them  black  wather- 
asks,  that  'ud  lep  down  your  throath  as  soon  as  look  at 
you,  i68i  Grew  Musxum  1,  §  iv.  i.  54  Bailaeus  mentions  a 
*Water-Bat,  which  the  Natives  of  Brasile  tall  Guacucua. 
1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxxv.  (1495)  147  Some 
*water  beestes  doon  brethe  as  the  dolphyn.  C1440  Proinp. 
Patv.  372/2  Otur,  watyr  beest,  lutricius.  i668Charleton 
Onomasi.  46  Hydrocantharus,  the  ^Water-beetle.  1771 
Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  316  The  dytisci  or  water- beetles.  x8a6 
KiRBY  &  Sp.  EntomoL  IV,  xiv,  254  Tlie  common  water- 
beetle  {Dytiscus  viarginalis).  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  127/t 
Doppar,  or  dydoppar,  *watyr  byrde,  jner^ulus.  1803  V.y.\» 
nv.^  Scenes  Infancy  w.xxXx,  The  water-birds., Oft  rouse  the 
peasant  from  his  tranquil  dream,  1917  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov. 
645/2  Large  water-birds  rose  from  the  river.  1678  Ray 
Willughby's  Omith.  \\.  xv.  235  It  is  as  big,  or  a  little  bigger 
than  a  "Water-Blackbird,  or  Crake.  i8oa  Shaw  Gen.  Zool. 
III.  345  *Water  Boa.  Boa  Enydn's.  1863  Bates  Nat. 
Amazons  iii.  (1864)  60  The  hideous  Sucuruju,  or  water  boa 
(Eunectes  Murinus),  which  sometimes  attacks  man.  1871 
KrNGSLEY  At  Last  xiii,  The  Huillia,  Anaconda,  or  Water- 
boa,  bears  only  a  few  large  round  spots.  1815  Kibby  &  Sp. 
Entomol.  iv.  (1818)  I.  109  Ihe  *water  boatman,  {Notonecta 
glauca,  L.)  an  insect  related  to  the  Cimicidx.. m&d^  me 
suffer  still  more  severely.  1910  G.  H.  Cahpenteb  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIII,  261/1  The  Notonectidas,  or  'water- boatmen'... 
By  means  of  the  oar-Hke  hind-legs  they  swim  actively  through 
the  water  with  the  ventral  surface  upwards.  1804  Outing 
XXIV,  438/1  A  rude  wooden  plow. .  .drawn  by  the  clumsy 
Asiatic  or  "water  buffalo.  1750  Glanuville  in  W.  Ellis 
Mod.  Husb.  IV.  11.71  Of  *Water-bugs.— I  have  madeObser- 
vations  on  Bugs  of  different  Kinds  in  stagnate  Waters.  1778 
J,  Carver  Trav.  N.  Amer.  xviii,  493  The  Water  Bug.  .has 
many  legs,  by  means  of  which  it  passes  over  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  such  incredible  swiftness  that  [etc.].  1816  Kirby 
&  Sp.  Entomol.  xxiii.  (1818)  II.  364  The  conmion  water-bug 
(Cerris  lacustris.  Lain),  though  it  never  goes  under  water, 
will  sometimes  swim  ujjon  the  surface.  i868  Louisa  M. 
Alcott  Little  Women  xii,  Fred,  .did  his  best  to  upset  both 
[the  other  boats]  by  paddling  about  in  a  wherry  like  a  dis- 
turbed water-bug.  190X  Lee  Bacon  Houseboat  on  Nile  38 
Why  did  we  want  hedgehogs  on  a  dahab^ah?  Nothing 
more  or  less  than  that  they  are  supposed  to  cat  water  bugs. 
1716-31  Waldhon  Descr.  Isle  0/ Man  (1865)  43  The  "water- 
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bolt  tSts  Scott  Let  to  Monitt  aa  Dec,  The  persuasion 
of  the  solitary  shepherds  who  approach  its  la  lake's]  banks, 
is,  that  it  is  tenanted  by  a  very  large  amphibious  animal 
called  by  them  a  water.bulL  1901  Rhys  Celtic  Folklore 
I.  iT.  aS4  The  water-bull  or  tarroo  ushUy,  as  he  is  called 
in  Manx,. .is  described  as  a  sort  of  bull  disporting  himself 
about  the  pools  and  swamps.  x668  Charlkton  Onotnast. 
)/*rWk..the  Dragon-Fly,  or  Adders-Hoult,  and  ♦Water- 
butterflies.  1681  Grkw  Musantm  i.  §  vii.  i.  157  Water- 
Butterfly,  because  they  most  frequent  Rivers  and  watry 
places.  188s  RivtrsitU  Nat,  Hist.  (1888)  V.  8s  The  gigantic 
•Water  Cavy.  or  Capybara.  1837  Swainson  iVa/.  Hist. 
Birds  II.  5  The  *water^hats  {Fltevicolinx),  which  seem 
to  connect  the  tyrant  shrikes  to  the  flycatching  fatnity. 
185a  D.  M.  MoiR  Pi^t.  IVks.  11.  155  On  the  lakelet  blue, 
the  •water-coot  Oard  forth  with  her  sable  young.  iSa? 
Scott  Jml,  23  Nov.,  A  set  of  his  kinsmen,  ..  believing 
that  the  fabulous  *Waler  Cow  inhabited  a  small  lake 
near  his  house,  resolved  to  drag  the  monster  into  day. 
1805  Antiquary  July  217  A  water-cow  is  said  to  inhabit 
St.  Mary's  Loch  near  Yarrow.  1678  Ray  Willughbys 
Omitk.  lu  vii.  149  The  Water-Ouzel  or  "Water-Crake: 
Merula  aquatica.  i8oa  Montagu  Omith.  Dict.y  Ouzel- 
Water.  ..  Provincial,  Water  Crake.  1811  Col.  Hawker 
Diary  (1893)  I.  35,  I  knocked  down  15  snipes  and  2  water 
crakes.  1837  Kirkbride  Nortliem  Angler  35  The  Stone 
Fly.. is  bred  from  an  insect,  found  under  large  stones  in 
the  river,  called  the  water  cricket,  or  *creeper.  C17H 
pETiVER  Gazo^hyl.  vii.  Tab.  70  *  Water  Cricket,.. This  is 
a  slow  creeping  Insect  found  at  the  bottom  of  Ponds 
amongst  the  Weeds.  1855  Kingsley  Glaucns  (1878)  207 
The  most  interesting  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Naiads.. are 
the  little  water-cricket.  1398  Trevisa  Burth.  De  P.  A',  v. 
xl.  {1495)  156  Some  fowles  haue  galles  pryuely  hydde  in  a 
gutte  as  culuours  or  douues  and  *water  crowes  and  swal- 
lowed 1544  Turner  Avium  Prxcifi.  B  3,  Morpetenses.. 
cornicem  uocant  aquaticum  {marg.  a  water  craw].  i66i 
Lx>VELL  Hist.  Anim.  ^  Min.  146  The  Water  Crow.. the 
skinne  of  which  is  used  to  be  worne  upon  the  stomach  causing 
concoction.  1804  Bewick  Brit.  Birds  II.  16  Water  Ouzel. 
Water  Crow,  Dipper,  or  Water  Plot.  i88a  Proc.  Berwick. 
Nat.  Club  IX.  504  Of  the  Thrush  family,  the  Dipper  or 
Watercrow  frequented  all  the  streams.  1877-81  CasselVs 
Nat.  Hist.  HI.  63  The  Chinese  •Water  Deer.  Hydropoies 
iuennis,  1850  R.  G.  Cu.mming  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr. 
(1902)  121/2  A  troop  of  beautiful  *^ater  does.  1891  Cen- 
tury Dict.^  *  Water  eagJty  the  fish  hawk  or  osprey.  (Rare.) 
1895  RiUER  Haggard  Heart  of  World  xxv.  (1899)  340  Here 
and  there  a  human  corpse,  over  which  already  the  water- 
eagles  began  to  gather.  1447  Bower  Pareii/n's  Scolichron, 
XIV.  XXXI.  C1759)  H.  376  AIs  sikir  for  to  hald  as  a  *water 
eeiL  X768  G.  White  Selbome,  To  Pennant  27  July,  The 
*nrater-eft  has  not,  that  I  can  discern,  the  least  appear- 
ance of  any  gills,  a  1400  Nominaie  (Skeat)  793  Freseie  et 
fynceuoUt  Nytcrowe  and  *watirfynche.  X585  Higins 
Junius''  N'omencl.  74/2  Pulex  agnaticus^ .  .^  *water  flea. 
175a  J.  Hill.  Hist.  Anim.  5a  The  smooth  short-horned 
Dytiscus..is  called  by  some  Pulex  aquaticus,  the  water 
Flea.  i856  E.  C  RvE  Brit.  Beetles  66  The  Gyrini,  com- 
monly  known  as  '  water-fleas ',  '  whirlwiss  ',  or  *  whirligigs  '. 
a  v^nChrodegang's ^wif  (Napier)96  *WKterfrocgan  hwilon 
hi  ma  jesihd  of  waetere,  &  swabeah  secaS  to  fullicum  mor- 
seohtrum.  1561  Daus  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc,  (1573I  225  b, 
They  play  the  waterfrogs,  singyng  croake  croake.  1655 
Walton  Angler  xx.  (1661)  242  Lebault  allows  Water-frogs 
to  be  good  meat,.if  they  be  fat.  1731  Catesbv  Nat.  Hist. 
Carolina.  II.  70  The  Water-Frog.  1877  Wood  Nature's 
Teach.,  Usef.  Arts  xiii.  467  The  common  *Water-gnat 
(Gerris),  which  may  be  seen  in  almost  any  piece  of  fresh 
water.  1774  Golds.m.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  igi  The  Capibara 
resembles  an  hog  of  about  two  years  old,  ..some  naturalists 
have  called  it  the  *Water-hog.  1865  Tvlor  Early  Hist. 
Man.  X.  291  He  had  loaded  his  stomach  with  water-hog. 
1717  Parnell  Battle  Frogs  ^  Mice  1. 1 10  Lo !  from  the  deep 
a  'Water-Hydra  rose.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Noto' 
K^c/a,  certain 'water  Insects,  not  much  unlike  small  Beetles, 
«774  GoLDSM,  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  166  Whether  it  be  that 
they  [gold  and  silver  fish]  feed  on  the  water-insects,  too 
minute  for  our  observation,  or  [etc.].  185a  Macgillivray 
Brit.  Birds  IV.  351  Actitis  Hypoleucos.  The  White- 
breasted  Weet-weet.  Common  Sandpiper.  Willywicket. 
•Water  Junket.  Fiddler.  1794  Sporting  Mag.  III.  50  A 
•water-lawyer,  or,  in  plainer  terms  a  shark  was  caught  last 
month  near  Workington.  138a  Wyclif  Prov.  xxx.  15  *  Water 
lechis  two  ben  do^tris,  seiende.  Bring  on,  bring  on.  c  1460 
I.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  874  His  shon  or  slyppers  [to  be]  as 
browne  asisj>e  waturleche.  1608  Topsell  Serpents  212  Of 
the  Nevte  or  "Water  Lizard.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud. 
Ep.  III.  xiv.  139  Such  an  humidity  is  observed  in  Newtes,  or 
water- Lizards.  1885  Ri-verside  Nat.  Hist.  (18S8)  III.  429 
The  family  of  waler-lizards,  the  Varanidx.  1750  Glandville 
in  W.  Ellis  Afod.  Hnsb.  IV.  11.  71  Of  *  Water- lice.— I  have 
often  seen  these,  in  stagnate  Waters... They  are  very  swift 
in  Motion.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  246  The  wood- 
!ou<;e,  the  water-louse,  and  the  scorpion  never  acquire  wings. 
1750  Glandville  in  W.  Ellis  Rlod,  Husb.  IV.  11.  72  Of 
•Water- maggots,  or  Grubs. — I  have  seeii  various  kinds  of 
these  in  stagnate  Waters.  1816  Kirby  &  Sp.  F.ntomol. 
xxiii.  (i8i3)  II.  365  The  little  *water-mites  {ffydrachna) 
may  be  seen  in  every  pool ..  working  their  little  legs  with 
great  rapidity.  x668  Charletos  Ononiast.  58  Tinea  aqua- 
tica, the  *Water-Moth.  1854  A.  Adams,  etc.  Man.  Nat. 
Hilt.  216 1'he  Water-Moths  and  their  larvae  are  well  known 
to  the  angler  as  bait,  under  the  names  of  Caddice-FHes 
and  Caddice-Worms.  Ibid.  219  Water-Moths  (Phryga- 
neida:).  1668  Charleton  Onomast.  36  Lacerta  Venenata 
aquatica,  the  *Water  Newt  or  P>et.  1768  G.  White  Sel- 
horne.  To  Pennant  18  June,  The  salamandra  aquatica 
of  Ray  (the  water-newt  or  eft)  will  fre<juently  bite  at  the 
angler's  bait.  1858  Wood  Common  Ohj.  Country  iv.  (i860) 
46  Two  species  of  these  creatures  are  found  in  this  country, 
the  common  V/ater-Newt  and  the  .Smooth  Newt.  1846 
Waterhousr  Mammalia  I.  533  The  Vapock,  or  •Water- 
Opossum.  1863  W.  C  Baldwin  Afr.  Hunting\\\\.  356, 1  had 
selectedeightof  my  best  *  water-oxen.  tZR^Littelfs  Living 
Age  CLXT.  No.  2077.  88  Water-oxen  turned  up  their  noses 
at  us.  X77X  PhiL  Trans.  LXI.  242  The  "water  parrot. .is 
represented . .  as  hermaphrodite.  1781-a  T.  Jefferson  Notes 
Virginia  (1787)  118  (List  of  birds)  *  Water-pheasant.  1815 
Sporting  Mag»  XLV,  256  A  water  pheasant,  a  bird  not  very 
common,  was  shot.. near  Lewes.     1900  Pollok  &  Thom 
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sports  Burma  u.  34  The  water-fowl,  .are  very  numerous, 
but  none  of  them  are  worth  mentioning  excepting  the  water- 
pheasant,  1881  Dresser  List  European  lUrds  13  Anthus 
spinotella,  *Water-Pipit.     1896  A.  G,  Butler  Brit.  Birds 

I.  205    The  Water-Pipit.  Anthus  spipoletta^  Linn.      1859 
Bartlett  Diet.  Amer.  (ed.  2),  Water  Dogs,..;  sometimes 
called  •Water-puppies  and  Ground-puppies.    1876  Forest  Sf    ■. 
Stream  20  July  VI.  385/3  The  water  puppy  {Menobranchus    j 
lateralis)  inh.ibits  the  lake  [Erie].    1864  Webster,  *Water.    j 
rabbit.     1877-8*  CassclCs  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  317   The  *Water-     ; 
rattle.. aboundsin  East  Florida.theGulf  States,  and  .Mexico. 
1736  Mortimer  in   I'hil.   Trans.   XXXIX.  254  This  Sort    ! 
is  commonly  called  in  Carolina,  the  *Water  Katile-Snake, 
not   that   it  hath   a   Rattle,   but  from  the   Likeness  of  its 
Colour,  and  its  Bite  being  as  mortal.     i6ox  Holland  Pliny 
XI.  xxxvii.  I.  332  Some  reasonlesse  creatures.. are  by  nature 
bald,  as..ccrtaine  *water  Ravens  [L.  co>in  aguatici].     1825 
ScoTT  Betrothed  xxiii,   Watching   for  such  small  fish   or 
•water- reptiles  as  might  chance  to  pass  by  its  lonely  station. 
1681  Grew  Musxum  i.  §  vii.  iii.  176 'Ihe  *Water-Scorpion. ._ 
may  be  easily  known  by  its  pointed  Tail.     1753  Chambers' 
Cycl.  Suppl.  S.V.  Scorpion,  Water  Scorpion,  scorfio  palustns^ 
..is  a  very  thin  and   light  little  creature,  yet  is  but  a  very 
slow  mover,     i8a6  Kirby  &   Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  xxxviil.  55 
The  water-scorpion  tribe.    x86i  Hulmf.  tr.  Moquin-Taiidon    , 

II.  IV.  i.  226  The  Grey  Nepa  (Nepa  Cinereaj  Linn.),  com-    ' 
monly  called  Water  Scorpion  or  Water  Spider.     1769  G.    : 
White  Selbome,  To  Pennant  8  Dec,  De  Bufllbn,  I  know, 
has   described    the    *water   shrew-mouse  ;^  but   still    I   am 
pleased  to  find  you  have  discovered  it  in  Lincolnshire.    1770    j 
Pennant   Brit.  ZooL  Hiustr.  IV.  83  Water  Shrew-mouse. 
1771  —  Syn.  Quadrupeds  308  Water  Shrew,     i860  Gosse    \ 
Rom.  Nat.  Hist.  215  Almost  the  tiniest  of  all  quadrupeds, 
the  water-shrew.     1750  Glandvillic  in  W.  Ellis  Mod.  Husb.    j 
IV,  II.  72  Of  the  *=Water-shrimp.— I  have   seen  a   Sort  of    \ 
Insect,  in  stagnate  Waters,  to  swim  on  his  Side  in  a  swift    i 
Motion,  almost  in  Shape  like  a  Sea-shrimp,  very  transparent.    : 
X883  G.  C.  Davies  Norfolk  Broads  iii.  21  The  water-shrimp 

is  the  favourite  bait  for  them  [perch].  1562  Turner  Herbal 
II.  52  Made  lyke  a  litle  "water  snayle  or  a  crooked  rammis 
home.  1655  MouFET  &  Bennet  HeaWCs  Improv.  xii. 
109  Water-rails  . .  feed  upon  water-snails  and  water-flies. 
1835-6  TodtCs  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  626/1  E^xamining  the  young 
of  the  viviparous  water-snail.  1656  W.  Du  Gard  tr.  Come- 
nius'  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  §  158.  47  There  are  also  Sea-spiders, 
having  neither  bloud,  nor  fat,  nor  prickles  (they  call^  them 
•Water-softlings).  x668  Charleton  Ouomast.  108  Trynga 
..the  *Water-Thrush.  1808-13  A.  Wii.son  &  Bonaparte 
Amer.  Ontith.  (1831)  II.  125  Turdus  Aquaticus,  Wilson. 
Water  Thrush.  x87a  Coues  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  106  . 
Seiurus  uoveboracensis.  Water  Thrush.  Ibid,  S.  ludovi- 
cianus.  Large-billed  Water  Thrush.  X864  Webster, 
•Water-tick.  1870  P.  M.  Duncan  Blanchard's  Transf. 
Insects  436  The  Hydrachnidse,  or  water  ticks  or  mites. 
X889  Mary  E.  Bamford  Up  ^  Do7vn  Brooks  59  Those 
beetles  known  as  the  *Water-tigers,  or  Dytiscidje.  1750 
Glandville  in  W.  Ellis  Mod.  Husb.  IV.  11.  69,  I  have  seen 
a  "Water-load  to  ride  a  Carp  till  he  has  starved  it  to  Death. 
1774  GoLDSM.  Xat.  Hist.  VII.  106  Of  this  animal  there  are 
several  varieties!  such  as  the  Water  and  the  Land  Toad... 
The  water  toad  is  not  so  large  as  the  other.  1^  Mob- 
timer  Nat.  Hist.  Carolina  in  Phil,  Trans.  XXXIX.  254 
Vipera  Aquatica:  The  *Water  Viper.  1611  Cotgb.  s.  v.  ; 
Belette,  An  Otter,  or  *water  Weesill.  1674  tr.  Schcjfer's  . 
Lapland  140  There  are  found  water- weezels,  red  and  white, 
chiefly  in  the  pools  near  the  Sea.  X834  Medwin  Angler 
in  Wales  11.  162  No  animal  is  so  hard-biting  as  an  otter. 
..None  but  a  very  varmint  dog,. will  face  one  of  these 
water- weazels  a  second  time.  1606  S.  Gaiidineb  Bk. 
Angling  26  Sanguinarie  souldiers,  the  Pike  and  *water- 
wolues  of  the  Ocean  of  this  worlde.  x86s  Kincslev  Herew. 
xxix.  note^  Innumerable  eels,  great  water-wolves  and  pickerel 
perches[etc.l.  i^y  Atkenxum  10  Aug.  15S/2  The  poor  otter, 
against  which,  as  the  '  water-wolf ',  ruthless  war  is  waged, 

31.  In  combinations  denoting  vegetable  growths 
that  live  in  wtiiexy^s  water-bloom,  ^frond^  herbj-kcrb- 
ag€y  'plant,  shrub  ;  also  prefixed  to  plant-names  to 
designate  species  or  varieties  that  live  in  water  (or, 
sometimes,  that  contain  or  emit  water),  as  ivaier- 
avens,  -chkkweed,  -crowfootj  -Jigworl,  gladiok,  -g/a- 
dta/tesj  -orchid,  'palm,  -ranunctdus^  'reed,  -ntsh^ 
-speedwell^  -ttipelo.  Also  f  water  agrimony  (see 
Agrimony  2  c) ;  water-aloe  =  Watek-soldier  ;  ! 
water-apple,  the  sweet-sop,  Anojia  squamosa ; 
water  archer  (see  Archer  6) ;  water-ash,  an  ash  \ 
of  either  of  two  American  species,  Fraxinus  platy^ 
carpa  and  F.  sanibucifolia,  inhabiting  wet  ground ; 
water-bean,  the  Egyptian  water-lily,  Nelumbium 
speciosum  \  water-beech  (fz)  the  American  plane- 
tree,  Piatanus  occidentalis ;  {b')  the  American  1 
hornbeam.  Carpinus  caroliniana ;  water-betony,   ! 

■=  water-figwort ;  water-blinks  (see  Blinks  2) ; 
water-blob  dial.^  a  name  for  the  marsh-marigold 
and  similar  plants  ;  water-buttercup  (see  Butter- 
cup 2);  water-caltrop  (see  Caltrop  3)  ;  water- 
oat's-tail  =  Cat's-tail  2  b  ;  water-chestnut,  the 
saligot;  f  water  dragon,  Calla  paJiistris\  water- 
dropwort  (see  Dbopwort  2) ;  w^ater-elder,  tlie 
guelder  rose;  water-elm,  Uhnns  americana{Cent. 
Diet,  1 891);  water-feather  (-foil)  =  water- 
violet  \  water-fern  (see  Osmund  2  2) ;  water  flag 
(see  Flag  sb.  i  b) ;  water-flannel,  a  fresh-water 
alga.  Conferva  crispa,  the  matted  filaments  of 
which  resemble  flannel ;  water  germander  (see 
Germander)  ;  water  gillyflower  =  water-violet ; 
watergum,  a  name  for  various  trees  of  the 
Australian  genera  Tristania  and  Callistemon\ 
water-gut,  an  alga,  Ulva  enter oinorpha,  which 
when  floating  resembles  the  intestines  of  an 
animal  ;   water-hemlock  (see   Hemlock    i   b) ; 
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water-hemp  (see  Hemp 51^.  5) ;  water- horehound 
(see  HoHKHOUND  I  b)  ;  water-hyssop  (see  quot.) ; 
water-lemon,  the  edible  fruit  of  a  species  of  pas- 
sion-flower, Passijiora  laurifolia  ;  water-lentil 
(see  Lentil  i  b);  water-lettuce,  the  tropical  duck- 
weed, Pistia  Siratiotes;  water-locust,  a  species 
of  locust-tree,  Gledilschia  fuonosperma,  growing  in 
watery  or  swampy  ground;  f  water-mango  (see 
Mango  3)  ;  water-maple  =  red  maple  (see  Maplk 
I  b) ;  water-milfoil  (see  Milfoil  2) ;  water-moss, 
a  moss  of  the  aquatic  genus  Fontinalis ;  water- 
net,  a  fresh-water  alga,  Jlydrodictyon  utriculare  \ 
water  nut  =  water-chestnut  \  water-oats  =  wild 
rice  (Rice  2  4) ;  water-pennywort  (see  Peknv- 
WORT  2) ;  water-pimpernel  (see  Pimpernel  3  b) ; 
water-plantain  (see  Plantain  1  2) ;  water- 
purpie  Sc.j  brooklime,  Veronica  Beccabtmga ; 
water-purslane  (see  Purslane  2) ;  water-radish 
(see  quots.) ;  water-rice  =  tt'z'A?-rzV^,  Rice^  4; 
+  water-rose  =  Water-lily;  water  sallow  (see 
quot.)  ;  t  water-shield,  a  plant  of  the  sub-order 
Cabombacesey  having  shield-like  leaves ;  water- 
smartweed,  the  American  plant  Polygonum  acre  ; 
water-sorrel  (see  Sorbel  sb.'^  i  b) ;  water-star- 
wort  (also  -star,  -stargrass)  (see  Starwort  3) ; 
water-target  =  water-shield  ;  water-torch,  the 
reed-mace,  Typha  latifolia  \  water-trefoil,  the  bog- 
bean  or  buckbean ;  water-violet  [=  G.  xvasser- 
veil,  -violel,  the  fenther-foil,  Hotlonia  paluslrts\ 
water-withe,  -withy,  I'itis  caribsea  of  the  W. 
Indies;  water-yarrow  =  water-violet. 

1731  MiLi.ER  Card.  Dict.%.v.  /i /(?/(/«,  Aloides ; .  .Stratiotes 
foUis  Aloes  semine  longo.  . ,  The  *Water-Aloe,  or  Fresh- 
Water  Soldier.  1855  Anne  Pkatt  Flo'ver.  PI.  V.  192 
Stratiotes  abides  (Water-Soldier).. is  often  called  Waier 
Aloe.  1696  Sloank  Catal.  Plant.  Jamaica  205  *\Vater- 
Apple,  or  Sweet-Apple.  1760  J.  Lee  Introd,  Bot.  App.  305 
Apple,  Water,  Annona.  17x7  Petiveriana  in.  185  *  Water- 
Ash.  Is  brittle,  the  Bark  is  Food  for  the  Bevers.  1777 
LiGHTFOOT  Flora  Scot.  I.  274  Geum.  .rivale.  Red  "Water 
Avens.  183a  Lytton  Eugene  Aram  i.  vi,  The  common  en- 
chanter's night-shade,  the  silver  weed,  and  the  water-aven 
\sic\.  1883  Longman's  Mag.  July  308  The  marshy  water- 
avens  has  exactly  the  same  dusky  purplish-yellow  lint  as  the 
marshy  comarum.  1846  Linhlev  I'eg.  Kingd.  414  Nelum. 
^/ac^^.  "\\'ater  Beans.  iSsoOciLViE.Water-bean.  1770  J.  R. 
FoRSTER  tr.  Kalm's  Trav.N.  Amer.  I,  67  Piatanus  occi- 
dentalism the  "water-beech.  1852  Morfit  Tanning  ff  Curry, 
ing  (1853)  93  It  takes  the  name  of  buttonwood,  syc:imore, 
plane-tree,  and  watei-beech,  according  to  locality.  1578 
LvTE  Dodoens  i.  xxxi.  44  Called,  .in  English  Broune  wurtc, 
and  ^  Water  Betony.  178a  W.  Curtis  Bro^vn- tail  Moth  6 
Others... IS  the  Phalxna  I'erbasci,  or  Water  Betony  Moth, 
which  appe.-irs  to  be  equally  fond  of  the  Mullein  and  Water 
Betony.  x86o  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.,  Water  betony.  1821 
Clare  K///.  Minstrel  I.  77  And  sigh  with  anxions,  eager 
dream,  For  *  water-blobs  amid  the  stream.  i8ao  Shelley 
Seusit,  PI.  III.  42  The  *water-blooms  under  the  rivulet  FtU 
from  the  stalks  on  which  they  were  set.  1870  Blackiv.  Mag. 
Oct.  469/2  Those  long  sweeping  rushy  stalks  whicli  bear  the 
pretty  white  blossom  called  the  "water-buttercup.  1597 
CtY-WKViUY.  Herbal  11.  cclxxxiv.  676  *^Water  Caltrops  hath  long 
slender  stalkes,  growing  vp  and  ri>ing  from  the  bottome  of 
the  water.  x68i  Grew  Musseum  n.  §  iii.  ii.  232  The  Water- 
Caltrop.  Tribulus  aquaticus.  1658  Rowland  tr.  Monfefs 
Theat.  Ins.  I.  xiv.  969  The  eyes  are  black,  as  the  horns  ane 
also,  which  are  swoln  like  'water-cats-tails.  1854  .V  Adams 
etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  402  The  "Water-Cliesnut  {Trapa 
natans).  1870  Pharmaceut.  jfrnL  13  .Aug.  125/1  The  name 
of  water  chestnuts'  has  been  applied  to  the  fruits  of  several 
species  of  Trapa.  X760  J.  Lf.e  Introd.  Bot.  271  Calliiriche, 
Stai'Headed  *Water-Chickweed.  c  1550  Llcyd  Treas. 
Health  I  5,  *  Watercrowfote  stamped  wyth  crommes  of  bread 
and  a  plaster  made  thereof  taketh  awaie  the  heate  of  the 
stomake.  1903  Cornish  Naturalist  Thames  14  In  tlie 
shallows  grow,water-crowfoot,  with  waving  green  hair  under 
water.  1578  Lvte  Dodoens  ni.  vi.  322  Dracuftculus  palus- 
iris,.. in  EngHshe,  *  water  Dragon  or  Marshe  Dragon.  1597 
Gerarde  Herbal  in.  Ixxii.  1237  San.buca  palustris,  ilie 
*water  Elder,  groweth  by  running  streames  and  water 
courses.  X650  [W.  Howe]  Phytol.  Brit.  108  Sambucus 
aquatica.. Water  Elder.  1838  Locdon  Arboretum  II.  1039 
Viburnum  Opulus,  The  Guelder  Rose. .  Marsh  Elder,  Rose 
Elder,  Water  Elder.  x8i8T.  Nlttall  Genera  N.  Amei. 
PI.  I.  120  //i7//(j«/(i.  .^Water-feather,  i860  Mayne  Expos. 
Lex.,  '^Water'P'igivort,  Greater,  common  name  for  the 
Scrophulariit aquatica.  1849 Balfour  J/^«.5<7i'.  §ii29Ci'«- 
ferva  crispa,  C3\\c6.  *Water-flanneI.  1898  H.  G.  Wells  War 
0/  Worlds  11.  vi.  242  Its  swift ly.growing  and  Titanic  *water- 
uonds  speedily  choked  both  these  rivers.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens 
I.  lxxi.^106  The  second  [kind  of  floating  weed  is  called].. in 
English  *Wafter  Gillofer.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal \i.  cclxxxvi. 
679  Water  Gilloflower,  or  Water  Violet,  is  thought  to  be 
coide  and  drie.  Ibid.  i.  xxi.  27  *Water  Gladiole  groweth  in 
standing  pooles,  motes,  and  water  ditches.  1760  J.  Lee 
Introd.  Bot.  270  Butomus.  I' lowering  Rush,  or  *Water 
Gladiolus.  X847  I.EiCHHARDT  Jt^iL  xii.  387  Long  hollows 
surrounded  with  drooping  lea-trees  and  the  white  *water- 
gums.  X898  Morris  Austral  English  i8i  Various  other 
trees  not  of  the  genus  Eucalyptus  are  also  sometimes  popu- 
larly called  Gums,  such  as..  Broad  leaved  Water  Gum, 
Tristania  suaveolens,  Smith ;  Water  Gum,  Callistemon 
lanceolatus,  De  C. ;  Tristania  laurina,  T.  neriifoUa,  R,  Br. 
C  1440  Promp.  Parv.  36/1  Byllerne,  *watyr  herbe,  berula. 
X870  HoOKER.S'/wrf. /"/orrtp. X,  Nympha;aceae..  Water-herbs; 
flowers  showy,  1844  Zoologist  II.  499  Then  speedily  ap- 
peared a  crop  of  "water-herbage.  1864  Grisebach  Flora 
W,  Ind.  Isl.  788  •Water-hyssop,  Herpestis  Monniena.  1785 
Martyn  Lett.  Bot.  xxvii.  (1794)  426  Another  sort,  called 
*Wate_r  Lemon  in  the  West  Indies,  has  an  agreeable  acid 
flavor  in  the  pulp  of  the  fruit.  1864  Grisebach  Flora  W, 
Ind.  Isl.  788  Water-lemon.    Passiflora  laurifolia  and  mali' 
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fortiiis.  i866  Treas.  Bot.  897/1  Pistia  Stratioics. .  .\\.s 
coniinon  West  Indian  name,  *  Water  Lettuce.  iSS^Ce^iiury 
Afag-.  July  383/1  The  saw-grass,  water-lettuce,  bonnets,  or 
other  aquatic  plants  which  border  thefiesh-waterstreamsand 
lakes  of  Florida.  1817  W.  Darbv  Geogr^Dcscr.  Louisiana 
■^$^  Gicditsia  iiiottospcrtna.  "Water  locust.  1823  J.  Flint 
Lclt.  Aiiier.  13:  Dr.  Drake. .has  staled  the  usual  lime  of 
the  flowering  of  the  *water-maple  at  a  month  later.  182a 
J.  Woods  T'mo  1'/^.'  Rcsid.  Illinois  93  Beech,  the  prevail- 
ing timber,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  there  mostly 
sycamore,  water-maple,  and  willows.  1760  J.  Leb  Introd, 
Hot.  App.  319  "Moss,  Water,  J-f^ntinalis,  1774  Golds.m. 
Nat.  Hist.,  Earth,  xvii.  I.  287  The  vast  increase  of  waler- 
moss,  which  flourishes  upon  marshy  grounds.  1849  I^al- 
FOUR  Man.  Hot.  §  1129  Hydrodictyon  uiricnlatuui,  *Water- 
nct,'  has  the  appearance  of  a  green  net.  1904  Nature 
25  Aug.  396/2  'i'his  is  likely  to  be  an  exaggerated  Chinese 
account  of  the  now  well-known  water-net  {Hydrodictyon 
utriculatum  Roth.).  1617  MoRvsoN  Itin.  HI.  83  When  the 
cloth  is  taken  away,  they  have  set  before  them.  .*waternuts 
(which  I  did  see  onely  in  Saxony)  and  a  loafe  of  bread 
cut  into  shives.  1665  Lovri.l  Hcrball  (ed.  z)  464  Water 
nut,  see  Saligot.  1819  D.  B.  Warden  Acc.  United  States 
11.  538  "Water  oats,  or  wild  rice  {Zizania  aguatica)  grows 
in  the  soft  marslies  of  the  eastern  parts  [of  Louisiana],  1889 
P.  H.  Emkrson  Engi.  Idyls  160  The  water-soldier  (Stratiotes 
aloides),  called  "water-orchids  in  parts  of  England.  1895 
Rider  Haggard  Heart  0/  World  xxiii.  (1899)  312  We 
beached  our  boat  behind  the  shelter  of  some  dwarf  *water- 
palnis  three  furlongs  l>etow  the  village.  1768  Pennant  Brit. 
Zoot.  W,  344  The  bittern,  .builds  its  nest  with  the  leaves  of 
*waler  plants  on  some  dry  clump  among  the  reeds.  i88s 
Vines  tr.  Sachs' Bot.  693  What  wnssaid .  .on thechanges  which 
take  place  in  the  air  contained  in  the  cavities  of  water-plants, 
applies  ill  general  a!.so  to  that  of  land-plants.  x8o8Jamif.son, 
*Water-purpie.  1818  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  xviii,  Cresses  or 
water-purpie,  and  a  bit  ait -cake,  can  serve  the  Master  for 
breakfast  as  weel  as  Caleb.  1827  —  Chron.  Canongate  v,  I  pro- 
pose also  to  have.,  a  sort  of  green-grocer's  stall  erected  in  front 
of  my  ironmongery  wares,  garlanding  the  rusty  memorials  of 
ancient  times,  with  cresses,  cabbages,  leeks,  and  water  purpy. 
1753  Chanthers*  Cycl.  Suppl,  App.^  *  Water  radish,  the  name 
by  which  several  species  of  Sisymbrium  are  sometimes  called, 
j866  Treas.  Bot.  955  x  Water  Kadi'ih.  Nasturtium  antpki- 
biitm.  1867  H.  Macmillan  Bible  Teach,  vii.  (1870)  147  The 
common  "water  ranunculus,  whose  white  flowers  cover  the 
surface  ol  many  of  our  quiet  rivulets  in  June.  1825  Scott 
Talism.  xiii,  '  By  my  crown  of  lilies,  and  my  sceptre  of  a 
specially  good  *waler-reed,' said  Nectabanus,  'your  Majesty 
is  mistaken.'  1871  Rossf.tti  Foems,  Staff  ,\  Scrip  vii,  Like 
water-rceds  the  poise  Of  her  soft  body,  dainty  thin.  15^ 
Ti;rner  Names  llerbes  (E.D.S.)  56  Nymphea..is  called  in 
english  *  water  Roses,  &  some  wyth  the  Potecarics  cal  it 
nenufar.  i6oi  Holland  Pliny  xxw.  x.  II.  256  Of  Water- 
rose,  otherwise  called  Nenuphar.  i8t6  Kirby  &  Sp.  Ento* 
vioK  HI*  xxix.  94  The  eggs. .are  inserted  in  the  stem  of  a 
*water-rush  (i'(r;>/Kj)  or  other  aquatic  plant.  1841  Penn^ 
CycL  XX.  359/2  Salix  aguatica^  *waier  sallow.,, This  ts 
also  a  British  species.  1846  Lindley  l'eg>  Kingd.  413 
Cabombacem,  *\Vatershiclds.  1849  Balfour  Man.  Bot.  §  749 
Cabombaceat,  the  Watershield  Family.  1398  Trevisa  Barth. 
De  P.  R,  XVII,  xxxi.(Bodl.  ALS.\Reedc  gode  to  many  maner 
vse  &  amonge  'water  shrobbe*  reede  is  beste.  1784  J. 
TwAMLKV  Dairying  117  Water-wort,  Water-hemlock,  or 
*  Water-skeleton,  is  esteemed  a  fatal  |>otson  to  Horses.  1874 
A-  Gray  Afan.  Bot.  (ed.  5)  416  Polygonum  a*;^^'..^' Water 
Smartweed).  1777  Jacob  Catal.  Plants  120  Veronica  sen- 
tellata.  Narrow  leaved  'Water  Speedwell,  or  Brooklime. 
1806  Galpine  Brit.  Bot.  %  9  Veronica  anagallis.  Water 
Speedwell.  1858  A.  Irvisb  Handi'k,  Brit.  Plants  49  The 
earliest  Water-speedwell  istheCommonBrooklime(IVr<7«/Va 
Beceahungd).  t8i8  T.  Nuttall  Genera  N,  Amer,  PI.  \.  3 
Crt////r/M('.. "Water-star.  1854  Tmoreau  Wnldenxx,  (1886) 
178  A  lily,  yellow  or  white. .and  perhaps  a  *water-target  or 
two.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  iv.  liii.  513  Typha  palustris,.. 
"  Water  Torche.  1707  Mortimer  Husb.  144  in  Hampsliirethey 
sell  ''Water- Trefoil  as  dear  as  Hops,  and  say  that  it  doth 
upon  alt  accounts  xs  well.  1789  W.  Hucman  Dom.  Med.  (1790) 
391  The  water-trefoil  is  likewise  of  great  use  in  this  com- 
plaint [rheumatism].  1597  Gerakde  /^^r/'rt/ii.cclxxxvi.  678 
•VVater  Violet  hath  long  and  great  lagged  leaues,  vcrie  finely 
cut  or  rent  like  Yarrowc,  but  smaller.  1728  Bradlev  Diet. 
Bot.  S.V.  Violett  Water- Violets,  in  Latin,  viola  aquatica. 
1785  Maktym  Lett.  Bot.  xvi,  (1794)  177  Water  Violet  has  a 
salver-shapc<l  corolla  not  fringed.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  1218/3 
Water  Violet,  flottonia  palustris.  Ibid.  1229  i  ''Water- 
withe.  1^5  H.  G.  Dalton  Hist.  Brit,  Guiana  IL  206 
Water  vine,  or  •water  withy.  1597  Geraroe  Herbal  ii. 
cclxxxvi.  678  Water  Milfoile,  or  'water  Yarrow. 

32.  Med.  Designatintj  specific  ailments,  erup- 
tions, etc.,  as  t  watev'tladdery  ^blister.,  \  -farcin^ 
-garget,  -murrain,  t'/rtw'^;  water-blebs,  pem- 
phigus; water-brash,  pyrosis;  water-canker,  a 
form  of  stomatitis ;  water-pox,  chicken-pox ; 
water-stroke  (see  quots.) ;  f  water-wheal,  a 
watery  blister. 

1587  Mascall  Bk.  Cattell  iii.  (1596)  243  Some  sheepe  will 
haue  a  *water  bladder  vnder  their  chin,,  .shepeheards  haue 
no  other  common  remedy  but  to  lance  it  alitle,  and  then  to 
t?r  it.  i8i8-20  E.  'I'hompson  Cullens  Nosol.  Meth.  (ed.  3)' 
328  Pompholyx  j  *Water  Blebs.  18M-7  Good  Study  Med. 
{i8ap)  V.  617  Water-blcbs.  1895  Kiiling  and  Jungle  Bk., 
Red  Dog  201  Here  would  be  a  heaving  mound,  like  a 
•water-blister  in  a  whirlpool.  1900  J.  Hutchinson  Archives 
Surg.  XI.  259  Vesications  ('  water-blisters  '  was  the  patient's 
term)  broke  out.  1802  Rekce  Med.  Guide  (1850)  531  •Water- 
brash.,  is  very  prevalent  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  1822-7 
CfOOTt  Study  Med.  l\^2())  \.  165  In  the  colloquial  tongue  of 
England,  it  U  caWr^A  black-water  \  in  that  of  Scotland,  w^.Vr. 
brash,  and  tvaier-gunlm.  1597  P.  I^we  Disc.  Ch^rurg.  v. 
xxxiii.  (1634)  200  Those  Pustules  and  Ulcer?  which  often- 
times possesse  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth  and  gums,  are 
named  by  the  Greekes  Apthe, , .  in  vulgar  the  'Water  Canker. 
1877  F.  T.  Roberts  Handbk.  Med.  (ed,  3)  I.  291  Water 
Canker  is  a  very  rare,  but  dangerous  form  of  stomatitis. 
1728  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  Dropsy,  The  Ascites,  or  '  Water- 
I>ropsyof  the  AlJdomen,  is. .what  we  particularly  call  the 
Dropsy.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  P'arcin  or  *  Water- 
Par-cin,  a  Swelling  under  a  Horse's  Belly  and  Chap>,  caus'd 


by  his  Feeding  in  Low  Watery  Grounds.  1868  Rep,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  Agric,  (1869)  41  A  disease  called  **water 
garget'  has  been  slightly  prevalent  in  Merrimack  County. 
X708  Kkrsev,  *  Water- i\Iurrain,  a  Disease  in  black  Cattel. 
1633  FoKD  '  Tis  Pity  iii.  iii.  Am  I  at  these  yeeres  ignorant, 
what  the  meaning's  of  Quames,and*Waterpnngs  be?  1822-7 
Good  Study  Med.  (1829)  III.  61  *Water-pox.  Ibid.  II. 
409  In  the  language  of..  Dr.  Golis  ivasserschlag,  or 
*water-stroke,  from  its  violence.  1899  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
iy<tter  stroke,  a  term  for  Meningitis,  whether  primary  or 
secondary,  when  the  effusion  of  fluid  forms  very  rapidly. 
1530  Palsgr.  287/1  *Water  whele  i.n  ones  hande,  bubette. 

t33.  Prefixed  to  certain  designations  of  measures 
of  capacity,  to  denote  the  larger  measures  used  for 
goods  sold  on  board  ship  (see  Watkk-measure), 
as  water  bushel,  firlot^  peck ;  also  water  met  = 
Water-measure.  A  related  use  seems  to  exist  in 
water-/otAer  (quotr  1300),  but  the  sense  is  obscure. 

1300  Memoranda  K.  R,  27  &  28  Ediv,  I.  m.  32  b,  Recog- 
nouerunt..se  teneri  Waltero  de  Lanqetone.  .in  Ixx.  carraiis 
plumbi  videlicet  Waterfother.  15, .  Burgh  Rec.  Edin.  (i86g) 
1.  14  The  watter  melt  of  Leyth  sett  to  Jhoiie  Dow  for  ij 
merks.  1546  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot,  I.  30  I'hat  na  ry  be 
sauld  dearer  nor  XXV  s  the  boll  and  the  quhete  for  XLs 
the  boll  watter  mete.  1551  Burgh  Rec.  Edin.  II.  155  The 
prouest  baillies  and  counsale  ordanis  that  Jhone  Dalmahoy 
thair  seriand  and  officer  of  the  port  and  heavin  of  Leyth  in 
all  tymescuming  keip  the  mesouris  callit  the  watter  metts 
of  salt,  rye,  quheitt  and  beir  and  siclyke.  1555  Sc.^cts 
Mary  (1814)  ll.  496/2  Except  the  watter  met  to  remane 
according  to  the  vse  of  the  cuntrie.  1615  E.  S.  Britain's 
Buss  in  Arber  Efsg.  Garner  III.  632  A  Water  Bushel  (that 
is,  five  pecks)  of  Spanish  salt,  will  salt  a  barrel  of  herrings. 
1630  Aldeburgh  Rec.  in  N.  ff  Q.  12th  Ser.  VIII.  427/1  Paid 
for  Iron  worke  for  4  water  busshells.  .00  16  00.  1655  in  Rec. 
Com'ent.  Burghs  Scot.  C1878)  III.  40a  The  water  firlot  for 
bear  and  oattis.  1801  Farmer  s  Mag.  Jan.  102  Potatoes. . 
from  IS.  2d.  to  IS.  4d.  per  water  peck,  which  is  a  measure  of 
I    about  fourteen  Scots  pints. 

I     Water  (wj-tai),  v.  Inflected  watered,  water- 

i   ing.     Forms  :   i  weeterian,  watrian,  weetrisan, 

I    2  wettrieu,  watrien,  3  wattreu    {Onn.  -enn), 

wattre,  (wattur),  3-5,  7  Sc.  watter,  4  watere, 

I   weteri,  watrin,  watre,  4-5  wetery,  wateren,  5 

watron,  watir,  4-  water.  Pa.  pple.  4  y-wetered, 

i-watred,  y-watert.      [OE.  w&tei-ian  (also  ge-"), 

f.  waster  \\ ATER  sb,     Cf.  MHG.  we^^etJi,  mod.G, 

wasserft  (dial,  wassern),  MLG.  xvateren,  wetereuj 

\    mod.LG.  rvatern,  wdfeni,  Du.  wateren.'\ 

\       I,  Transitive  uses, 

i      1,  To  give  a  drink  of  water  to  (an  animal,  esp.  a 

horse  on  a  journey) ;  also,  to  take  (cattle)  to  the 

water  to  drink. 

^      ctoooJS.i.vK\cGen.x\x.  3  Hi;?  awylton  Jwne  stan  of  ham 

pitte  and  hi  heora  orf  baer  waetcrodon.    c  1x75  Latnb.  Horn. 

9  A  I  hwa  is  |>et  mei  pet  hors  wectrien  \read  wettrienj  ^e 

himself  nuledrinken?    c\%^<aGen.^  Ex.  2745  Dor  hecomen 

water  to  feten.  And  for  to  wattren  here  sep.     a  1300  Cursor 

!    M.   5685   pai   com   to   wattur  i>ar  t>air   fee.     <:  1350    Will. 

j    Palerne   3234   pat  men  mi;t  legge  him  (a  hor.sel  mete  & 

j    wateren  atte  wille.     1480  Co7'.  Leet  Bk.  459  The  people  of 

I    this  Citie..euer  haue  vsed  tyll  nowe  late  to  water  theire 

;    horses  at  the  seid  pole.    x5«3-34   Fitzhtrb.  Husb,  §  85 

Broken  wynded..comethofrennynge  or  rj'dyngeouermoche, 

and  specially  shortely  after  he  is  watred,     a  ifi58  Ford,  ejc. 

Witch   Edmonton   iii.  i,  Get  my  horse  dress'd ;   give  him 

'    Oats  I  but  water  him  not  till  I  come.     1729  P.  Walkden 

Diary  (1866)  62,  I.. then  foddered  and  watered  our  Seed 

heifer.     1858  R.  S.  Surtees  Ask  Mamma  Ixxvii,  336  He 

pulled  up. .to  get  his  mare  watered  and  fed.     1891  'R. 

BoLDREwoOD  *  Sydney-side  Sax.  i,  The  beasts  to  be  fed  and 

;    watered.     1908  Animal  Management  (War  Office)  289  It 

■    has  been  said  that  if  a  desert  camel  is  fret^uently  watered  he 

I    loses  his  power  of  abstinence  for  long  periods. 

I       absol,    1643   Tbai'p  Comm.  Gen.   xxv'i.  15  They  deprived 

,    themselves  of  the  benefit  of  those  wells,  so  that  Isaac  might 

not  water  at  them.     1730  W.  Burdon  Gentl.  Pocket- Farrier 

26  Ever  make  it  a  standing  Rule  to  water  on  the  Way  before 

you  arrive  at  the  baiting  Place.    1842  Dickens  Amer.  Notes 

xiv,  We  often  stop  to  water  at  a  roadside  inn. 

b.  ^g.  and  in  fig.  context. 

"597  SfENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Nov.  30  Nay,  better  learne  of 

hem,  that  Warned  bee,  And  han  be  watered  at  the  Muses 

well.     1606  Shaks.  Tr.  ^  Cr.  111.  iii.  314  Would  the  Foun- 

taine  of  your  minde  were  cleere  againe,  that  I  might  water 

an  Asse  at  it.     x6ix  —  Cymb.  11.  iii,  23  And  PhoL-bus  gins 

arise,  His  Steeds  to  water  at    those  Springs   on   chalic'd 

Flowres  that  lyes.     1654  Sik  A.  Johnston  (Ld.  Wariston) 

Diary  {^S.  H.  S.)  II.  267  God's  consolations.. ar  a  fountayne, 

..and    they  ar  tuyse  a  mercy  in  wattcring  ourselves  and 

inaibling  us  to  watter  uthers.     x8^  Meredith  A^a/t^/^off  v. 

Odes  37  For  even  a  hope  in  chamed  desire  The  vision  of 

it  watered  thirst. 

t  c.   In  the  name  of  a  children's  game.   Obs. 


S76<^-7«  H.  Brooke  Fool  o/Qual.  (1809)  II.  27  One  fault 
after  it, 

come  clock. 


brought  me  into  another  aft 


,  like  Water  my  chickens. 


2.  To  furnish  with  a  supply  of  water,  a.  To 
supply  water  to  (a  company  on  a  journey,  an  army 
on  the  march). 

L- 1000  Ags.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18  [15]  He  slat  stan  on  westene 
8:  waterode  hi;;  [rtX300  E,  E.  Psalter,  watred  am.  1382 
WvcLiF,  watride  hem].  x63a  Lithgow  Trav.  \\i.  301  He 
payed  fine  Sultans  of  gold  fur  Watering  all  vs  and  the  Beasts. 
1898  Daily  Ne7us  8  Mar,  3/2  In  a  campaign  like  this,  where 
we  shall  always  have  the  slver  beside  us,  the  water-bottle  is 
almost  superfluity... It  should  be  easy  to  water  troops  at 
fixed  intervals, 

b.  To  furnish  (a  ship,  fleet,  boat)  with  a  supply 
of  fresh  water. 

1589  BiCGES  Summarie  Drake^s  W,  Ind.  Voy,  42  After 
three  dayes  spent  in  watering  our  ships  we  departed.  1620 
in   Foster  Eng.   Factories  Ind.  (1906)   215  Shee  waighed 


[into  the]  road,  and  was   by  iheni  watered,  cawked,  and 

I    supplied  with  [etc.].     1748  Anson's  U'oy.  1.  v.  42  Our  next 

!    employment  was  wooding  and  watering  our  squadron.    1793 

Nelson  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (ed.  2)  I.  322  Lord  Hood  has  gone 

:    to  water  the  Fleet.     2844  Mrs.  Houston  Vacht  l^oy.  Texas 

'-    II.  252  Our  last  act  and  deed  before  we  left  Galveston,  was 

watering   and   victualling    the   Dolphin.      1855   Kingslev 

Westiv.   Ho!  xiii,   He   seized  the  town.. and  watered  his 

ship  triumphantly  at  the  enemy's  wells. 

c.  To  supply  (an  engine)  with  water. 
1870  in  Scheie  de  \qt^  Ainericanisms  (1872)  359, 1  question 
if  it  be  wise  in  running  a  railroad  to  water  anything  but  the 
engine.  1898  Hamblen  Gen.  Manager's  Story  xiv.  234 
The  awkward  attempts  of  the  new  men  to  get  the  few  remain- 
ing dead  engines  watered  and  fircd-up. 
!  3.  To  supply  water  as  aliment  to  (a  plant,  crop, 
etc.),  csp.  by  pouring  or  sprinkling  with  a  watering- 
can,  hose,  or  the  like ;  to  pour  or  sprinkle  water 
on  (soil)  to  promote  the  growth  of  plants  (or  occas. 
for  other  purposes  :  see  e.  g.  quot.  1699), 

C897  i'ELFKED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xl.  293  Sumu  treowu  he 
watrode  {Cotton  watrade},  to  ?asm  ^aet  hie  3y  sui3ur  sceoldeii 
weaxan.    ciooo  AIlfric  Hom.  I.  304  Se  man  6e  plaiitaS 
treowa  o33e  wyrta,  swa  lange  he  hi  \va;teraS  oSt^aet  hi  beo3 
cidfaeste.     c  xsoo  Ormin  13K64  All  swa  summ  er^e  wattredd 
iss  purrh  re^n  &  da;w  off  heffne.    a  X300  Cursor  M.  21304  pe 
i     fust  he  tils  pe  feild  to  sede,  (jc  toil^er  he  saus  efter  t>e  scde,  pe 
thrid  it  harus..]je  ferth  it  watters.     138a  Wycmf  Ecclus. 
xxiv.  42, 1  seide,  I  shal  watrin  the  gardyn  of  my  plauntingus, 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  518  2  Watron',  htrbys  (or  other  lyke, 
y.),  irrigo,  rigo,  humecto.  1526  PUgr.  Per/,  (W,  de  W.  1531) 
108  b,  Be  tender  ouer  them  as  ye  wolde  be  ouer  a  noble  &  pre- 
cyous  plant..,  attendyng  it,  watrynge  it  diligently.     1585-7 
Acc.  Mary  Q.  Scots  (Camden)  17    Richarde  Garrett   and 
John  Smyth,  for  niindinge  and  wateringe  the  garden,  xijs. 
ij  d.     x6oi  Holland  Pliny  xii.  i.  I.  358  They  came  to  be  so 
highly  esteemed,  that  for  to  make  them  grow  the  better, 
men  would  be  at  the  cost  to  water  them  with  wine.     i66a 
Gkrrier  Princ.  33   Uhey  ure  Watered  with  a  Gardeners 
Watering-Pot.     1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  279  Who  now  shall 
reare  ye  to  the  Sun,  or  ranke  Your  Tribes,  and  water  from 
til'  ambrosial  Fount V    1699  Meager  New  Art  Garden.  130 
'I'o  destroy  Worms  anil  other  Insects,,  .water  your  Gravel- 
Walks  with  water  wherein  Tobacco  stalks  have  been  boiled. 
1707  Mortimer  Husb.  (1721J  II.  56  Strew  the  Seeds  pretty 
thick, . .  keeping  of  them  well  water'd  every  Evening,  except 
;     when  the  Season  waters  them.     1796  C.  Marshall  Garden- 
»    ing  XX.  (1813)  404  Water,  if  dry  weather,  new  planted  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers.     1853  Dickens  i^/ifa^fe //i".  xxxvii,  After 
;    we  had  finished  helping  the  gardener  in  watering  his  flowers, 
1917  M.  Swayne  In  Mesopotamia  xi.  161  The  swiftness  with 
which  seeds  grow  when  properly  watered  is  uncanny. 
absol.  X85S  Dei^mer  Kitch.  Card.  (1861)  22  If  ^Iay  should 
j    be  very  dry,  I  am  obliged  to  water.    1857  Hughes  Tom 
I     Brmvn  11.  viii,  The  ground  was  at  last  chosen  [for  thecricket 
inatch],  and  two  men  set  to  work  upon  it  to  water  and  roll. 
j         ^-  fiS'     (^^*^  ^Iso  5  C.) 

c  laoo  Ormin  13848  To  wattrenn  &  to  dffiwwenn  swa  purrh 
be^^ske  &  sallte  taeress  patt  herrte,  ^at..Iss..fQrrclungenn. 
J340  Ayenb.  131  pis  trau  (of  mildenesse]  is  yzet  bezide  J>e 
weile  of  godes   drede  huer-of  hit   is  echedaye  y-wetered 
ine  wyntre  and  ine  zomtre.     1534  More  Com/,  agsi.  Trib. 
ni.  xxi.  S  viij  b,  God..instructeth  oure  reason,  .not  onelye 
to  receyue  them  [the  spiritual  aflections]  as  engendred  and 
planted  in  our  soule,  But  also  in  suche  wyse  water  them 
with  wyse  aduertisement  of  godly  counsayle.    1607  Shaks. 
Cor.  V.  vi.  23,  I  rais'd  him..:  who  being  so  heighten'd,  He 
watered  his  new  Plants  with  dewes  of  Flattery,  Seducing 
so  my  Friends.     1672-5  Comber  Comp.  Temple  (1702)  289 
i    1  he  Apostles.. planted  this  Faith. .and  watred  it  with  their 
blood.    1820  Shelley  Witch  0/  Atlas  27  Wordsworth  in- 
forms us  he  was  nineteen  years  Considering  and  retouching 
Peter  Bellj  Watering  his  laurels  with  the  killing  tears  Of 
I    slow,  dull  care.     X874  Abp.  Benson  in  A.  C.  Benson  Li/e 
!     (1899)  I.  xi.  373  You  have  now  to  water  the  good  seed  you 
have  sown  with  your  prayers,   1876  Grant  One  o/Six  Hun- 
'    d>  ed  Iii.  437, 1  resolved  to  return  thankfully . .  home,  to  water 
'     my  laurels  among  the.  .grassy  glens  of  my  native  place. 
absol.    138a   Wyclif  /  Cor.  iii.  6,  I  plauntide,   Apollo 
watiide,  or  moystide,  but  God  ^f  encresynge.    1846  Mrs. 
A.  Marsh  Father  DarcyW.  ii.  43  Their  blood  hath  watered 
,    and  we  shall  rtrap. 

o.  To  supply  (land,  crops)  with  water  by  flood- 

I    ing  or  by  means  of  irrigation-channels;  to  irrigate. 

1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  159  They  founde  manye  fayrc 

gardeyns  and  pleasauntc  fyeldes  watered  with  Irenshes  dis- 

i     trybuted  in  marueylous  order.     1577  B.  Gooce  Heresbach's 

Husb.  I.  45  b,  Some,  where  they  may  ouerflowe  it  [grass], 

doo  water  it  a  day  before  they  cut  it.     1687  A.  Lovell  tr. 

Thex'enot's  Trav.  m.  26  The  Corn-land  is  never  watered, 

btcaiise  the  Dew  that  falls  plentifully  in  the  Mornings,  is 

i     sufficient  for  it.     1791  Rep.  Comtnrs.  '1  itames-Isis  Navig.  26 

i     A  Hatch  Gate.,  is  drawn  much  in  Short- water  Time;  to  water 

the  Meadows.     X799  A.  Young  Agric.  Lincoln  275  He  set  to 

I     work,  and  built  sluices,  formed  carrier  trenches  and  drains ; 

and  thus  watered  50  acres.     i8ox  Farmer's  Mag.  Aug.  268 

I     'J'o  the  person  who  shall,  in  a  country  where  irrigation  is 

I    not  generally  in  practice,  water  the  greatest  number  of  acres. 

1       t  d-  slang.    To  give  free  entertainment  to ;  to 

'  treat '.   Obs.  rare. 
\       X74a  P.  Yorke  Let.  15  Dec,  in  G.  Harris  i^^  Ld.  Hard' 
I    ivicke  (1847)  "•  vii'  43  Charles  is  watring  the  Quorum  of 

Bcnnet,  ten   miles  round;    or,  to  speak  less  quaintly,  is 

treating  away  at  Cambridge. 
4,  Of  a  river,  etc. :  To  supply  water  to  (vegetation, 

land).     Now  chiefly  passive. 
c  xooo  ^lfbic  Gen,  ii.  6  Ac  an  wyll  asprang  of  J?aere  eorSan 

wa;triendc  eaire  J;aire  eorSan  bradnysse.     Ibid.  ii.  10  And 

J>a;t  flod  eode  of  stowe  |?3ere  winsumnisse  to  wastrienne 
;  neorxena  wang.  1387  Trevisa  Higdcn  I.  133  Nilus  ouer- 
i  flowe(»  and  watered  al  I>e  lond  of  Egipte.  c  1440  Capgrave 
,  St.  Rath.  V.  1905  In  stede  of  blood  mylke  ran  at  hir  nekke. 
'  . .  It  ran  .so  plenteuously  it  wattered  a!  the  ground  That  lay 
j  abouten  hir.  O  most  merueylous  welle  I  1555  F.den  De- 
\    cades  (Arb.)  133  Ryuers.. wherwith  al  suche  trees  as  are 

planted  on  the  stiepe  or  foote  of  the  n)ountaynes..are 
I    watered.     1590  E.  Webbe  Trav.  (Arb.)  22  All  the  grounde 
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WATER. 

throughout  the  lande  of  Egipt  is  continually  watred  by  the 
water  which.. is  turned  into  the  cuntries  round  about.  163a 
LiTHGOW  Trav.  i.  35  This  Prouince  is  maincly  watered 
through  the  middle  with  stately  Po.  1735  Johnson  Lobars 
Ahyamiay  Dfscr.  x.  loa  It  (the  Nile]  then  waters  the  king- 
doms of  Amhara,  Olaca,  letc.l.  X7S*-7  tr.  Ktyster's  Trav. 
(1760)  IV.  345  The  road  lies  through  a  delightful  valley, 
which  is  watered  by  the  Isse  or  Itch.  1784  Cowper  Task 
VI.  930  Stillest  streams  Oft  water  fairest  meadows.  i8ao 
Sa>rT  Ivankoe  i.  In  that  pleatant  district  of  merry  England 
which  b  watered  by  the  river  Don.  1853  Newman  Hist. 
Si.  (1873)  II.  u  it  63  Sogdiana  is  watered  by  a  number  of 
great  rivers.  1901  Sudden  /«  Sicily  I.  11.  xix.  271  That 
rocky  plateau.. could.. be  converted  into  an  almost  im- 
pregnable fortress. . .  It  is  splendidly  watered. 

JS^.  167X  Milton  /*.  ^.  iv.  277  Socrates .. from  whose 
mouth  issu*d  forth  Mellifluous  streams  that  water'd  all  the 
schools  Of  Academics  old  and  new,  1788  Cowper  Negro's 
Contpl.  19  Si;^hs  must  fan  it,  tears  must  water,  Sweat  of 
ours  must  dress  the  soil. 

t  b.  Of  water,  a  river,  etc.  :    To  surround  or 
bound  (a  city,  fort).     Chiefly  pass,  also  with  about. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  319  Hit  was  J>e  sauerayne  Citie  of  the 
Soyle  euer,  ..Well  waltit  for  werre,  watrit  aboute.  1578 
T.  TwvNE  tr.  Dionysins"  Sun/.  IVorld  E  vij,  On  the  one 
side  runneth  Corns,  an  other  Choaspes,  ..rising  out  of  the 
Riuer  Indus,  and  watering  the  clttie  Susa.  1589  Ive  Fortif, 
25  Neither,  if  the  Fort  do  stand  well  watered,  need  the  face 
of  the  Curtin  to  be  raised . .  higher  then  three  or  foure  foote 
aboue  the  water.  i6oi  R.  Johnson  Kir^d.  <5-  Contmw.  36 
As  for  the  Continent  he  [the  King  of  Spain)  is  absolute  lord 
of  all  that  sea  coast  which  watereth  Florida,  Noua  Hispania, 
lucatan,  [etc.].  1631  Weever  Anc.  Funeral  Mon,  597,  I 
saw  the  remaines  of  a  Monasterie,  pleasantly  watered  about 
with  seuerall  streames.  1753  Hanwav  Tray.  vii.  xcviii. 
(1762)  I.  457  It  [the  city]  is  watered  by  the  Leina. 

5.  To  water  (something)  witk  ones  tears :  to 
make  wet  or  moist  witli  copious  and  continued 
weeping ;  to  shed  tears  upon  or  over.  Chiefly  hyper- 
bolical ox  Jig.  Obs,  or  arch. 

a  1300  Vices  <J-  Virtues  147  He  [Se  prophete]  sade :  Ich  seal 
watrien  min  bedd  mid  mine  teares.  138a  Wvclif  Ps.  \\.  7 
With  my  teres  my  bedding  I  shal  watrin.  1535  Coverdale 
Luke  vii.  33  She . .  beganne  to  water  his  fete  wiin  teares.  1634 
Hevwood  Maiiienh.  tvell  lost  1.  B  2  b,  Each  step  I  treade  Ijc 
water  with  a  teare.  1667  Milton  P,  L.  x.  xo-jo  What  better 
can  we  do,  then.. there  confess  Hunbly  our  faults,  and 
pardon  beg,  with  tears  Watering  the  ground.  1675  J.  Owen 
Indwelling  Sin  viii.  {\^yi>  93  If  it  teach  us  to  water  a  free 
Pardon  with  Tears,.. it  is  Divine.  1763-71  H.  Brooke 
Fool  0/ Qual.  ;i8o5)  III.  113  [He)  plentifully  watered  the 
ground  with  his  tears  as  he  passed.  Ibid.  119  Often  have 
we  watered  the  good  man's  memory  with  our  tear:;.  1779 
Mirror  No.  44.  P  8  La  Roche  threw  his  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  watered  it  with  his  tears.  x83a  'V^nH\&^ii  CEnoite 
230  Hath  he  not  sworn  his  love  a  thousand  times.. Seal'd  it 
with  kisses?  water'd  it  with  tears? 
t  b.  Said  of  the  tears.  Obs. 

160S  Shaks.  Ant.  ^  CI.  I.  ii.  177  And  indeed  the  teares  Hue 
in  an  Onion,  that  should  water  this  sorrow.  X78S  Miss 
BuRNEV  Cecilia  vit.  viii,  *  No,  hate  me  not,'  said  Airs.  Del- 
vile,  kissing  from  her  cheeks  the  tears  that  watered  them. 

t  C.  Phrases.  To  water  one's  eyes,  also  jocularly 
to  water  one's  plants :  to  shed  tears,  to  weep.   Obs, 

c  \^oo  Deslr.  Troy  Zoy^  Bresaid. .  With  myche  weping  & 
waile,  waterid  hir  ene.  CX460  Towneley  Myst.  xxii.  331 
For  sorow  I  water  both  myn  eeyn.  a  156a  G,  CAVRNnisH 
Wolsey  (1893)  125  Whiche  words  caused  my  Lord  of  Wylt- 
shere  to  water  his  eyes.  1587  Turbkrv.  Trag.  Tales  125  b, 
Which  when  Symona  had  beheld,  She  watred  straight  her 
eye*. 

1543  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  266  When  he  read  the 
chronicle  of  Alexander  the  greate,  he  could  not  forbeare  to 
water  his  plantes  [L.  non  ienitit  lachrymas].  1590  Lodge 
Rosalynde  (1592)  O  2,  Water  not  thy  plants,  Phoebe,  for  1  do 
pity  thy  plaints,  nor  seek  not  to  discouer  thy  loues  in  teares, 
>6oo  Holland  Z/iy  xxx.xv.  750  Masanissa,  whiles  he  heard 
tbese  words.. began  to  water  his  plants  \\jjacrim3e  obortae\. 
1724  SwiET  Ace.  IVood's  Exec.  Misc.  (1735)  V.  314  Bodice- 
tnnker.  I'll  lace  his  Sides.  Gardener,  I'll  make  him  water 
his  Plants.  18x8  Carr  Craven  Gloss,  (ed,  2)  s.v.  Plants, 
'  To  water  one's  plants,"  to  shed  tears. 

t  6.  To  soak  in  or  with  water,  to  steep  in  a  liquor; 
also,  to  soften  by  soaking,  macerate.  Obs, 

X398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  Ixiv.  (1495)  641  One 
sayih  that  beenes  grow  the  sooner.. yf  they  ben  watryd  in 
pysse  thre  dayes  or  they  be  sowen.  c  1430  Two  Cookery- 
eks.  43,  Nym  Milwel  or  lenge,  t^at  is  wel  y-wateryd.  CX440 
Pallail,  on  Hitsb.  i.  705  With  ficchis  flour  ywattrid  wel 
biforn.  Let  modle  al  inis  seed.  1483  Act  i  Ric,  III.  c.  8. 
i  I  No  person.. shall  sell.. any  Manner  Woollen  Cloths, 
called  Broad  Cloths,  unless  the  same  Cloth  be  before  fully 
watered.  1542  Boobdb  Dyetmy  iii.  (1870}  236  Also,  nygh 
to  the  place  let  nother  flaxe  nor  hempe  be  watered.  1556 
WiTHALS  Diet.  (1562)  47  Macero,  to  water  fisshe  or  fiesshe, 
1577  B.  GooGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  i.  10 b,  A  Hopper., 
serueth  to  conuey  downe  the  Malt,  after  it  is  watred  vnto 
the  hearecloth,  where  it  is  dryed.  z6xi  in  Trans.  Exeter 
Dioc.  Arckit.  Soc.  Sen  11.  {1867)  I.  399  Item  to  a  man  to 
water  the  reed,.. is.  1655  Walton  Angler  i.  xxi.  (1661) 
246  Which  is  so  much  of  the  strength  of  the  Line  lost 
for  want  of  first  watering  it,  and  then  re-twisting  it.  1675 
Hannah  Woolley  Gentlew.  Coinp.  123  Lay  them  [collars  of 
brawn]  a-soaking  in  fair  water ;  be  sure  that  they  be  watered 
two  days  before  you  bind  them  up. 

t  b.  7>  water  otU :  to  free  from  salt  by  soaking 
in  water,   Obs. 

1683  Pettus  Fleta  Min.  v.  viii.  338  When  the  Salt  is  to 
be  put  over  the  Ashes,  ••  it  must  be  well  watered  out  [orig. 
G.  ausswdssern]  that  the  red  bottom  may  not  be  very  salty, 
fc.  To  wash  down  (solid  food)  with  liquor. 

1630  I.  Tavlor  (Water  P.)  Great  Eater  0/  Kent  Wks.  i. 
144/2  Indeed  he  is  no  drunkard,,  .for  one  Pinte  of  Beere 
or  Ale  is  enough  to  wash  downe  a  Hog,  or  water  a  Sheepe 
with  hinu 

d.  To  Sprinkle  or  drench  (a  road,  pavement,  etc) 
with  water,  in  order  to  lay  the  dust. 
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166a  J.  Daviks  tr.  OUarins'  I'o}'.  A//ibass.  260  Their  In- 
habitants had  water'd  the  Streets,  which  being  not  pav*d, .. 
the  dust  had  otherwise.. annoy 'd  us.  1835  Dickkns  Sk. 
Boz,  Streeis-^Morningy  The  apprentice,  who  pauses  every 
other  minute  from  his  task  of  sweeping  out  the  shop  and 
watering  the  pavement  in  front  of  it.  1861  Mrs.  H.  Wood 
East  Lynne  iii.  xxii,  Afy,  lifting  her  capaciou.s  dress,  for 
the  streets  had  just  been  watered,  minced  off.  187a  Schelk 
XiF.W'B.v.'E.  Americanisms  359  As  American  railroads  are., 
liable,  in  sandy  regions,  to  be  enveloped  in  unbearable 
clouds  of  dust,  track  sprinklers  are  frequently  employed  to 
water  them.  1885  Lmv  Rep.  14  Q.  IJ.  U.  891  He  was  di- 
rected by  the  iii.spector..to  water  certain  streets. 

e.  Mil,  To  pour  shell-fire  upon.  Said  also  of 
shell-fire.     [So  Fr.  arroser^  G.  bewassern?\ 

1915  J.  Buchan  Nelson's  Hist.  War  III.  xxi.  8g  There. 
upon  von  Hindenburg  attempted  to  *  prepare  *  a  passage  by 
a  great  bombardment— high  angle  shell  fire  which  should 
'water  the  enemy's  position.  /^/V.  VII.  Iii.  106  The  Germans 
were  closing  in  on  both  sides  and  '  watering  '  the  whole 
hinterland  with  their  fire. 

f.  To  sprinkle  or  drench  (a  material)  with  water 
in  order  to  moisten  it  or  with  a  solution  to  impreg- 
nate it.     Also  with  doivn, 

1474  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  397  Nother  that  he  water  nother 
chaunge  no  mannes  corne  to  geve  hym  the  wers  for  the 
better.  1786  in  J.  Lloyd  Old  South  Wales  Iron  Works 
(1906)  35  To  take.. Water  issuing  from  the  said  veins  of 
Coal  for  the  purpose  of  watering  their  Coaks  and  Coakyards 
at  Pendarren  Furnace.  1815  J.  Smith  I^anoramaSci.  <*(-  Art 
II.  562  'i'he  cloth  is  exposed  for  a  few  days  to  the  open  air 
in  the  field,  and  frequently  watered,  to  remove  every  trace 
of  the  acids.  1836 /V««/  Cycl.  V.  408/1  [Brick]  The  clay 
and  ashes  thus  mixed  together  are  '  watered  down  ',  by 
water  being  thrown  over  them  with  a  wooden  scoop. 
1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  1255  Spreading  them  [tobacco  leaves] 
in  a  heap  upon  a  stone  pavement,  watering  each  layer  in 
succession,  with  a  solution,  .called  sauce.  1868/?^/.  U.S. 
Commissioner  Agric,  (1369)  441  In  hot  weather  the  [milk] 
can  is  covered  with  a  textile  wrapper  which  is  watered  with 
a  fine  sprinkler  before  the  train  starts. 

g.  To  saturate  (the  clothing  or)  the  clothing  of 
(a  person)  with  moisture. 

X754  A.  Murphy  Gray's  Inn  Jml.  No.  71  F  3  Producing 
a  Squirt,  he  began  to  let  fly  at  me  in  such  a  Manner,  that  I 
was  soon  pretty  well  watered  from  Head  to  Foot.  1844 
KiNGLAKE  Eothen  xviii,  A  plenteous  sweat  burst  through 
my  skin,  and  watered  my  clothes  through  and  through. 
h.  To  put  water  into.     (See  qiiots.) 

1867SMVTH  Sailor's^  U-'ord-bk.,  Water  his  hole,  A  saying 
used  when  the  cable  is  up  and  down,  to  encourage  the  men 
to  heave  heartily,  and  raise  the  shank  of  the  anchor  so  that 
the  water  may  get  down  by  the  shank,  and  relieve  the  anchor 
of  the  superincumbent  mud.  1878  E.  Schiller's  Technol. 
Diet,  s.v.,  To  Water  a  vessel  on  the  stocks  (Ship-b.)  Ein 
Schiff  wdssern  oder  vol.pumpen.  Abrcuvcr  un  luMiment, 
i.  To  treat  hydropathically.    ?  noncc'ttse. 

1854  Kebi-E  in  J.  T.  Coleridge  I^Iem.  (1869)376  He  is  being 
watered  at  Malvern,  I  hope  successfully. 

j.  Phrase.  To  water  one*s  clay,  to  take  liquid 
refreshment.    (Cf.  phrases  in  Clay  sb.  4  b.) 

176QG0LDSM.  Ess.  V,  Old  women  should  water  their  clay 
a  little  now  and  then  ■^  and  now  to  your  siory, 

7.  To  add  water  to  as  a  diluent  or  solvent,  there- 
by increasing  the  bulk  and  reducing  tlie  strength. 
a.  To  dilute  (wine,  strong   liquor,    milk,   tea) 
with  water, 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  VI.  255  He  wolde  drynke  a  litel 
wyne  i-watred  \i\r.  ywatert].  1398  —  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
XVII.  clxxxv.  (1495)  725  Redde  wyne  that  is  full  red  as  blood 
is  moost  sironge  and  nedyth  therefore  to  be  ryghie  wel 
watred.  1605  Erondellk  Fr.  Card.  M  i  b.  If  I  make  any 
mixture,  I  do  be-wine  y^  water,  and  not  water  y^  wine.  1850 
H.  Melville  White  Jacket  I.  xliii.  278  He  pronounces  his 
grog  basely  watered.  1865  Visct.  M  ilton  &  W.  B.  Cheadle 
A'.-  W,  Passage  by  Land  v.  (1867)  73  We . .  sent  off  to  him  a 
very  small  quantity  [of  rum]  well  watered.  18650.  Mac- 
DONALD  Alec  Forbes  viii,  They  sold  milk.  And  if  any 
customer  had  accused  her  of  watering  it,  Mrs.  Bmce's  best 
answer  would  have  been  [etc.].  1897  Bram  Stoker  Dracula 
xxi.  (1912)  301  It  was  like  tea  after  the  teapot  had  been 
watered.  190X  Ssaith  Wayfarers  xvi.  Tea  twice  watered 
with  a  good  deal  of  sugar  in  it. 

1871  RusKiN  Fors  Clav.  vii.  15  The  knowledge  made  up 
for  sale  is  apt  to  be  watered  and  dusted.  1887  1,owell  Old 
Eng.  Dramatists  (1892)  gi  But  it  is  not  true  that  thesen.se 
is  expanded,  if  by  that  we  are  to  understand  that  Chapman 
watered  his  thought  to  make  it  fill  up.  1906  Times  Lit. 
Suppl.  2  Nov.  370/2  'J  he  book  is  full  of  quotations. . .  Indeed 
much  of  it  is  just  these  writers  watered. 

c.  "Water  down,  {a)  lit.  To  reduce  the  strength 
of  (liquor)  by  dilution,  {b)  To  weaken  the  force 
or, strength  of  (language)  by  addition  or  alteration. 
{c)  To  reduce  in  efficacy  or  potency. 

(rt)  Mod.  This  whisky  is  very  much  watered  down. 

{b)  1850  Edin.  Rev.  July  179  One  or  two  of  the  recent 
translations..,  while  adhering  closely  to  the  sense,  and,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  form  of  the  original,  may  yet  be  fairly 
accused  of  watering  down  ^scliylus.  1856  J.  W.  Warter 
in  Lett.  Southey  Pref.  8  As  to  Southey's  opinions,  my  busi. 
ness,  in  the  selection  of  these  letters,  was,  clearly,  not  to 
water  them  down, .  .but  rather  to  leave  them  patent  to  the 
world  in  their  undisguised  reality.  1889  Spectator  ()  Nov. 
623/2  The  Bishop  would  have  done  better  not  to  water  down 
his  manJy  protest  against  the  overstrained  moralists.  1899 
J.  .^.  Dovle  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  July  597  They  watered 
down  their  political  sentiments  to  the  standard  which  they 
supposed  would  suit  their  hearers. 

((;)  1879  Froude  Caesar  iii.  29  Still  less  had  the  Roman 
citizens  an  inclination  to  share  their  privileges  with  Samnites 
and  Etruscans,  and  see  the  value  of  their  votes  watered 
down.  1920  W.Crooke  in  Man  XIX.  23  In  some  cases  the 
ordeal  has  been  so  watered  down  that  the  risk  to  life  or  limb 
is  merely  nominal. 
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+  d.   U,S.  slang.  To  pack  (a  jury).  Obs. 

1791  J.  Belknai*  Hist,  Ne7v-Hampshire  III.  256  In  the 
administration  of  justice,  frequent  complaints  were  made  of 
partiality..  .The  practice  of  watering  the  jury  was  familiarly 
known  to  tliose  persons  who  had  business  in  the  Law. 

e.  Comm.  To  increase  in  nominal  amount  (the 
slock  or  capital  of  a  trading  company)  by  the  crea- 
tion of  fictitious  stock.    Also  with  up. 

1870  Tribune  {N.  Y.)  17  Dec,  in  Scheie  de  Vere  Arnertcau- 
isms  (1872)  359  In  two  years  the  capitals  of  twenty-eight 
Northern  railroads  have  l>ecn  watered  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
two  himdred  millions.  \9&^Pall Mall  Cm.  5  July  5/1  'I"he 
new  capital  was  raised  at  heavy  premiums,  and  therefore 
does  not  '  water  '  the  original  shares  strictly  speaking.  1883 
Manch.  Guard.  15  Oct.  5/5  The  decision. .gives  unlimited 
encouragement  to  the  entirely  vicious  practice  of*  watering  ' 
stock.  1899  Westvt.  Gaz.b  Apr.  3/1  Considering  the  vast 
extent  to  which  capital  has  been  '  watered  up  '  in  transfer  to 
joint-stock  companies. 

f  8.  =  Wash  v.  9  c.  Also  to  water  over,  lit, 
and  Jig.  Obs.  rare. 

1637  RuTHERFOHD  Let.  to  J.  Gcrdon  Lett.  (1664)  248  Yet 
all  these  are  but  like  gold  in  clink  and  colour  and  watered 
bra'is  and  base  mettall.  1637  —  Let.  to  Lady  Keumure  \^ 
June,  Since  I  must  have  chains.  He  would  put  golden  chains 
on  me,  watered  over  with  many  consolations. 

9.  To  produce  a  moire  or  wavy  lustrous  finish  on 
(silk  or  other  textile  fabrics)  by  sprinkling  them 
with  water  and  passing  them  through  a  calender. 
Cf.  Watered//'/,  a.  5. 

C1450  Maitl.  Club  Misc.  III.  199  Ane  claith  of  bukram 
watteryt  with  letteris  of  gold.  1603  Knollks  Hist.  Turkes 
(1621)  1326  Five  pieces  of  silke,  fiveof  damaske,  five  of  silke 
watered.  1684  Patent  Office  No.  241  Anew  way  of  Beauti- 
fying severall  Sorts  of  Cloath..and  thereby  Watering, 
l>amasking  and  Flowering  the  same.  1708  Brit.  Apollo 
No.  80.  2/2  No  two  pieces  were  ever  water'd  alike.  1745 
R.  PococKE  Descr.  East  II.  i.  viii.  125  These  things  [silks 
jind  cottons]  are  watered,  which  very  much  adds  to  their 
beauty.  1791  W.  Hamilton  BerthoUet''s  Dyeing  I.  i.  m.  x. 
295  'i  he  calender,  under  which  stuffs  are  passed  to  water 
them.  1837  Hood  Drinking  Song  ii,  We  water  roads,  horses, 
silks,  ribands,  bank-paper. 

t  b.  'I'o  represent  (a  mateiial)  as  watered  in 
painting.   Obs.  rar€~^, 

x-j-^-^  School  of  Miniature  '2^  When  you  would  water  a  Stuff 
of  any  sort,  you  mu^t  wave  it  with  lighter  or  darker  Colours, 
according  as  what  you  ai  e  upon  is  Light  or  Shade. 

to.  transf.  To  give  a  specious  appearance  to 
(defective  or  inferior  goods).  Also  in  fig.  context. 
1646  W.  Jenkvn  Reformation's  Retuora  18  Rotten  stuffs 
will  not  be  vendible  without  watering,  nor  rotten  courses 
without  excuses.  1663  J.  Spencf.b  Prodigies  (1665)  68  The 
pretty  Allegories  and  Allusions  of  which  Discourse  (but  the 
watering  ot  weak  and  worthless  stuff)  might  possibly  shew 
not  unhandsomly  in  an  Oration,  but  are  too  airy  and  thin 
for  a  Sermon. 

10.  Litmber-trade.  To  put  (logs)  into  the  water 
for  transport. 

1877  Lumberman's  Gaz.  24  May,  There  have  been 
257,000,000  feet  of  logs  watered  on  the  various  branches  of 
the  Muskegon. 

II.  Intransitive  uses, 

11.  Of  the  eyes  :  To  fill  and  run  with  moisture  ; 
to  shed  water,  to  flow  with  tears. 

13..  Guy  War^v.  (A)  5023  Her  ey^en  watred  for  glad- 
nesse.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI,  A.  vii.  162  Hongur.  .wrong  him 
so  be  ^»e  wombe  )?at  \>Q^t  his  e5en  walreden.  C1400  Beryn 
579  He  had  such  a  pose.  That  lx)th  his  eyen  waterid.  c  1460 
Vrbanitatis  57  in  Babecs  Bk.,  To  depe  in  J>y  cuppe  Jjou  may 
not  synke. .  Leste  \>y  eyen  water  )?ere  by.  1508  Dunbar  Ttta 
Mariit  Wemen  439  With  that  wateris  myn  ene,  and  welteris 
doune  teris.  1573  L.  Llovd  Tilgr.  Princes  26  We  reade 
that  the  eies  did  water  to  see  him,  theeares  allured  to  hcarc 
Jiim.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  in.  i.  2co  Good  master  Mustard 
seede...f  promise  you,  your  kindred  hath  made  my  eyes 
water  ere  now.  159^  —  3  Hen.  I'l  i.  iv.  82  And  if  thine 
eyes  can  water  for  his  death,  I  giue  thee  this  to  drie  thy 
Cheekes  withall.  1697  Verdicts  cone.  Virgil  <y  Homer  iv. 
12  His  Eyes  water  and  shed  some  drops  of  Tears.  1796 
Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  72  When  a  person  walks  out  in  that 
severe  weather,  the  cold  makes  the  eyes  water.  1848  Dickens 
Doiiibey  xlix,  Ihe  smoke  of  the  pipe.,  got  into  the  Captain's 
ejes,  and  made  them  blink  and  water.  1893  Ste\enson 
Cafriona  iv,  H  is  eye  watered  and  sparkled,  and  before  he  sat 
down  I  observed  him  to  sway  back  and  forth.  No  doubt,  he 
had  been  supping  liberally.  185(7  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med,  II. 
loz  The  eyes  water,  the  sclerotic  is  injected. 

b.  Of  a  person :  To  secrete  and  shed  tears 
(f  with  eye  or  at  the  eyes).  Also,  of  tears,  to 
gallier  in  the  eyes,  rare, 

14..  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  593/:4  Zf]^/<?,  to  watery  with  ye. 
i8ai  Ciw\RE  Vtll.  Miustr.  II,  gi  Her  tears  stood  watering 
in  her  6ye.  1848  Dickkns  Dombey  xxvi.  The  Major  sat 
gurgling  in  the  throat  and  watering  at  the  eyes. 

12.  Of  the  mouth  :  To  secrete  abundant  saliva  in 
the  anticipation  of  appetizing  food  or  delicacies. 
•Similarly  of  the  teeth  {obs.  exc.  Sc,  ?) ;  also  rarely 
of  fthe  'chops',  +  the  lips.  (See  also  Mouth 
sb.  2  c.  Tooth  sb.  8  g.) 

1530  Palsgr.  772/2  My  tethe  waters  to  se  yonder  fayre 
nppels.  155s  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  181  These  craftie  foxes 
[jtr.  cannibals].. heganne  to  swalowe  theyr  spettle  as  their 
mouthes  watered  for  greedines  of  theyr  pray.  159a  Lvlv 
Gallaihea  v.  i.  My  teeth  still  watred  wiih  hungar.  1611 
CoRWT  Crudities  298, 1  obserued  passing  faire  Citrens,  which 
made  my  mouth  euen  water  vpon  them,  a  x6i»  Hakincton 
Epigr.  It.  xiii.(i(>iB)K  2  y^t  Ifonenamesa  lax,  your  lips  doe 
water.  1638  Mad  Pranks  Robin  Goodfello7v  (Percy  Soc)  29 
A  great  posset  was  brought  forth:  at  this  Robin  Goodfcllowes 
teeth  did  water.  1639  J.  Clarke  Parcem.  39  He  sees  no 
green  cheese  but  his  mouth  waters  after  it.  1657  H.  Cbowch 
Welsh    TraveUer  6   The  apples  did  so  lovely  looke,..No 
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delaies  now  could  her  brook,  her  shops  did  so  much  water. 
1768-74  TocKKR  U.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  137  The  sight  of  com- 
pany  sitting  down  before  a  plentiful  meal  will  presently  make 
the  mouth  water  to  be  doing  the  like.  1771  Fielding  Intrig. 
Chambermaid  i.  v.  Wks.  1 1.  349  Let.  He  is  this  day  to  give 
a  grand  entertainment.  ..^rti.  My  chops  begin  to  water. 
1850  C.  Bronte  Wuilurtng  Heights  i,  The  canine  mother. . 
was  sneaking  wolfishly  to  the  back  of  my  legs,. .her  white 
teeth  watering  for  a  snatch.  1854  Surtees  Hand/ey  Cr.  li. 
(1901)  II.  80  All  the  delicacies  of  the  season  in  short,  that 
make  one's  mouth  water  to  write.  1876  Ruskin  Horttis  In- 
clusus  (1887)  42  My  mouth's  watering  so  for  that  Thwaite 
Currant  jelly,  you  can't  think.  x886  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  57  2 
The  dog's  mouth  waters  only  at  the  sight  of  food,  but  the 
gourmand's  mouth  will  also  water  at  the  thought  of  it.  1899 
G.  Greic  Logie  o'  Bttclutn  ii.  29  Here  she  pointed  to  the 
apples,  while  Jockie's  eyes  sparkled  and  his  teeth  watered. 

a  IS75  tr.  PoL  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden  No.  29)  303 
There  teethe  watering  at  other  men's  goods.  1603  Holland 
Plutarch's  Afr'r.^o^  His  teeth .  .watred  after  this  treasure. 
1608  Shaks.  Per.  IV.  ii.  108  There  was  a  .Spaniards  mouth 
watred,  and  he  went  to  bed  to  her  verie  description.  1670 
G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  in.  u.  256  Whose  teeth  water'd  at  the 
Papacy.  i7ao  De  Foe  Hist.  D.  Campbellxv.  68  [She  would] 
bribe  him . .  to  write  down  tlie  Name  of  a  Youn;;  Scotch  Peer 
..that  her  Mouth  watered  after.  1841  S.  Warren  Ten 
Thou.  I.  viii,  Huckaback,  smiling,  .and  chinking  some  money 
ill  his  trowsers  pocket.  Titmouse  heard  it,  and  (as  the  phrase 
is)  his  teeth  watered.  1883  E.  PENNat.L-ELMHrRST  Cream 
Leicestersh.  424  Every  mouth  watering  at  the  sight  of  the 
sweet  country. 

13.  Of  a  ship,  ship's  company,  etc.  :  To  take  on 
board  a  store  of  fresh  water. 

"557  W.  TowRSOM  in  Hakluyt  yoy.  (1580)  113  Wee  tolde 
them  that  we  had  not  watered.  z6ii  W.  Adams  Let.  in 
kundall  Mem.  Japon  (Hakl.  Soc.)  19  But,  for  refreshing  of 
our  men  we  waited,  watering  and  taking  in  of  wood.  1666 
Land,  Gaz.  No.  97/3  The  Armada  is  certainly  come  into 
Cadiz,  some  say  to  water.  1748  Anson's  l^cy.  i.  v.  45  Tiie 
French . .  usually  wooded  and  watered  in  Bon  Port.  /bid.  i. 
ix.  91  A  commodious  place  for  ships  to  wood  and  water  at. 
1787  J.  White  7;-«/.  Kty  -V".  S.  It^.iies  (1790)  13  We.. gained 
permission  to  water,  and  procure  such  refreshments  as  the 
island  [Ten erifle]  affordeci.  1839  Marrvat/*/«j«^  Shi^xxx, 
The  Utrecht . .  watered,  and  proceeded  on  her  voyai^e.  1898 
P.  .Manson  Tro/.  Dis.  xviii.  306  The  recurrence  of  epidemics 
of  dysentery  in  the  crews  of  ships  which  have  watered  at 
polluted  sources. 

14.  To  drink  water  ;  to  obtain  water  to  drink. 
1607  Dekker  &  Webster    ll^estward  Hoe  \u  \.  C,  By 

Hipocrene  I  sweare,  (which  was  a  certain  Well  where  all  the 
Muses  watered).  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseui.  Ep.  1.  iv.  13 
When  some  young  Thessalians  on  horsebacke  were  beheld 
a  farre  off,  while  their  horses  watered,,  .they  were  conceived 
.  .to  l)e  but  one  animalL  1839  Ladv  Lvtton  Chereleyi^d.  2) 
III.  ii.  54  In  the  back-ground  of  the  picture  cattle  were 
watering  in  a  lake.  1890  *  R.  Bolorewood  '  Col,  Rf/ormer 
xix,  in  the  event  of  a  dry  season. .the  cattle  habitually 
watering  there  would,  .betake  themselves  to  the  'frontage  . 

16.  'lo  undergo  hydropathic  treatment  (Cf. 
Watebkr  5,  Watering  vbl.  sb.  12.) 

1868  .\.  Dawson  RambUng  R  ecoll.  42  He  annually  watered 
at  Piicaithly  to  ward  off  rheumatism. 

tl6.  To  uiiaate.  Obs.rare, 

16x6  B.  Jonson  Staple  of  N.  iv.  i.  What  shal's  doe  with 
our  selues,  while  the  women  water?  and  the  Fidlers  eat? 
1717  Prior  Alma  IT.500  Pleas'd  with  her  Punch,  the  Gallant 
Soul  First  drank,  then  water'd  in  the  Bowl. 

17.  Of  a  retri,"ver  :  To  take  to  the  water. 

1885  Bazaar  Exch.  ^  AT.  30  Mar.  1263/1  Handsome  re- 
triever hitch, . .  will  water  and  retrieve  well. 

Waterage  (w^-tsred.:;).  Also  8  -id«e.  [f. 
Water  sb.  +  -age.]  Conveyance  or  transport  by 
water  ;  the  charge  made  or  the  money  paid  for  this. 
Also  attrib, 

x6n  in  Gutch  Collect.  Cur.  1 1. 378  To  Mr.  Ince  for  Coach- 
hire,  Waterage.  Porterage,  and  other  petty  Expences.  1703 
in  yrnl.  Derlysh.  .-{rclueol.  .S"^i:.  (1881)  111,45  Payd  for  car. 
rage,  Waterldge  &  Porter  to  helpe  into  ye  vessells  with  the 
Marble.  1766  W.  Gordo><  Cten.  Connting-ho.  280  Pays  for 
..waterage  .-ibroad.  1815  Falconer's  Diet.  Marine  (ed. 
iJurney),  Waterage^  money  paid  for  carriage  of  goods  and 
merchandise,  &c.  by  w.iter,  18x9  Examiner  282/1  The 
carriage  and  waterage  was  paid  at  the  coach-office,  and,  on 
the  parcel  arriving  on  board,  the  waterage-money,  .was 
charged  again.  1861  Mavmkw  Loud.  Laboitr  III,  23) 
*  Waterage '  costs  the  [co.ilJwhipper  an  avera^eof  6^.a-week. 
..*  Waterage  '  means  the  conveyance  from  the  vessels  to  the 
shore.^  1867  S.MVTH  Sailors  U'ord-bk.,  It-'aterage^  the  charge 
for  using  shore-boats. 

Water-bag, 

1.  A  bag  of  skin  or  leather  used  for  holding  or 
carrying  water,  esp,  one  used  in  Eastern  countries 
for  transporting  and  distributing  water. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbkht  Trav.  11.  (ed.  2)  242  Having  soak't 
their  hussinees  or  water  l>aggs  the  wine  bottles  are  then 
emptied.  1639-60  Knaresb.  Wills  (Surtees)  II.  245,  i  pair 
jf  water  bags.  1779  l.outk  Corporation  Ace.  (1891)  67  Pd. 
to  John  JclTery  for  him  to  get  a  pair  of  new  Water  Bags.. 
los.  6d.^  1850  R.  G.  CuM.MiNG  Hunters  Life  S.  A/r.  (1902) 
S7/1  This  skin , .  is  tiscd  by  the  natives  for  making  water-bags, 
in  which  they  convey  supplies  of  water  from  the  nearest  vley 
or  fountain.. to  the  village.  1895  Anne  C.  Wii,son  5  K«. 
in  India  262  The  water-carrier,  with  his  water-bag  of  goat- 
skin slung  over  his  left  shoulder. 

1 2.  Her.  In  pt.  form  =  Wateb-bodget  2.  Obs. 

x688  HoL-ME  Armoury  \\\.  295/2  He  beareth  Or,  a  Water 
Ilowget,  .Sable  This  is  the  form  of  the  liowget  in  ancient 
times,  and  was  called  a  Water  Budget,  or  Water  Baggs. 

3.  (See  qiiot.  1859.) 

1836  Penu^  Cvcl.  VI.  i3g/i  The  .free  communication 
which  sulwists  between  the  water-bag  and  rumen  in  the 
camel  tribe.  1859  T.  S.  Cobboi.d  Ruminantia  in  Todifs 
C^cl.  Auat.  V.  536/2  The  second  stomachal  viscus.  .other- 
wise called  the  reticulum,  b-jnnet,  or  water-bag . .  is  of  much 
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smaller  dimensions  than  the  paunch,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
cul-de-sac  between  it  and  the  third  cavity. 

4.  '  An  india-rubber  bag  for  holding  hot  water  for 
local  application '  {Syd.  Soc,  Lex.  1899). 

1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

Water-baiiage.  Also  8-9  -bail(l)iage.  A 
duty  or  tax  levied  on  all  goods  brought  into  or 
carried  out  of  the  Port  of  London. 

1669  Pepys  Diary  20  Jan.,  Heard  at  the  Council-board  the 
City,  .debate  upon  the  business  of  water-baytage— a  tax  de- 
manded upon  all  goods,  by  the  City,  imported  and  exported. 
i68o_  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1490/3  His  Majesty  having  been 
I  graciously  pleased  to  release  a  Judgment  obtained  upon  a 
Quo  Warranto,  against  the  City  of  London,  concerning  the 
Duty  of  Water-Bailage  (which  is  a  considerable  Revenue  to 
the  City).  1753  [see  Bailage].  1854  Eraser's  Mag.  XLIX. 
564  The  groundage  of  corn  is  a  duty  oi  6d.  on  every  vessel 
with  corn  on  board  entering  the  port;  and  the  water-bail- 
liage  is  a  duty  of  one  farthing  per  quarter  on  all  corn  so 
imported. 

t  Water-bailie.  Obs. 

1.  =  Water-bailiff  i. 

1434  Ads  Privy  Connc.  (1835)  IV.  197  Officium  de  Water- 
baily  de  Plymmouth.  1544  m  Lett.  %  Papers  Hen.  VIII^ 
XIX.  u.  175  Personages  to  remain  here  at  Boulloyn.  .Edw. 
Brown,  water-bailly,  [and  others].  1587  Reg.  Mag.  Sig. 
Scot.  450/2  Ballivus  marinus  (watter  baiUie!  Edinburgi  aut 
Ledie.  1600  Maldon  (Essex)  Docutnents  Bundle  162,  fol.  4, 
xliiii  s.  by  them  receyved  of  William  Gylman,  water  baylie, 
for  tolls,  yssues,  and  profitts. 

2.  =  Water-bailiff  2. 

1395  Early  Chanc.  Proc.  ily:>  in  Set,  Cases  Chancery 
(Selden  Soc.)  14  Pur  quel  trespas  le  dit  Andrew  se  Com- 
pleyna..del  Waterbaille  de  Quenehithe  ei  come  le  leye  et 
vsage  del  ewe  demandent.  1467  Dunfermline  Reg.  (Banna- 
tyneClubi  350  [They] sail,  .set  owre  fare  nettis,  .quhare  ^ai 
lykis..ay  quhill  t»e  kingis  water  bal^e  mak  revlls  in  )je 
watire.  1493-4  ^*'c-  ^^-  Mary  at  Hill  197  Item,  spentt  at 
the  settyng  of  t>e  clarkes  wages  at  Itc  waterbaylyis,  ijd. 
1518  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  152  To  the 
waterbailly  a  gowne  of  iiij  brode  yardes  and  an  half  at  v". 
1603  Stow  Surv.  539  The  Sworde  bearer,  Common  hunt, 
Water  Bayly,  common  Crier,.. &c.  1667  Hale  De  Jure 
Maris  V.  in  Hargrave  Coll.  Tracts  {1787)  I.  23  The  office 
of  a  water-baillie  or  scrutator  is  a  bare  ministerial  officer, 
which   the  king  doth   or  may  appoint  in  those   rivers   or 

f>laces  that  are  in  his  franchise... Ard  his  business  was,  to 
00k  to  the  king's  rights,  as  his  wreck.*,  his  flotsan,  jet.san, 
water-strays,  royal  fishes,  1691  T.  H[ai.e1  Acc.  Netv  Invent. 
p.  xcvi,  The  Ix)rd  Mayor  as  Water-bayly  and  Conservator 
of  the  River  of  Thames.  Ibid.  p.  cv.  The  Lord  Mayor's 
deputy  Water-bayly  or  Sub-Conservators.  C1710  Celia 
FiENNES  Diary  (1888)  245  Ve  Lord  Major.. attended  by  all 
his  officers  ye  sword  bearer  and  water  Baily  very  well  dress'd. 

b.   =  Water-bailiff  2  b.     Now  Sc, 
So  t  WateT-1>alliery  Sc,  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
water-bailie.  * 

1593  in  Rtr.  Convent.  Burghs  Scot.  (1870)  \.  410  The 
watter  bailliery  ot  thair  hevin  and  portt  of  Pettycurc 

Water-bailiff, 

1"  L  An  officer  in  various  port  towns,  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  shipping  regulations,  the  search- 
ing of  vessels,  and  the  collection  of  customs.  Obs* 

14. .  Contin.  Brut  583  [Song  on  Siege  of  Calais]  Remembres 
eke  on  Goby,  the  watir-bailiffes  dog,  How  he  scarmysshed 
with  you  twyes  vpon  the  day.  And  among  you,  on  |>e  sandes, 
made  many  a  fray.  1450  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  200/1  Divers 
Watcrbaillifs,  Sercheours,  CountroUers  of  the  .'•erche.  1467--8 
Stat.  Roll  Ircl.  7  l^  M  Ediv.  IV.  c.  15  Vne  officer  appelle 
le  Water  baillief  de  da!ke>;.  1485  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  352/2 
The  Office  of  Water  BailliflT  of  oure  Towne  of  Gloucestre. 
1577-87  HoLiNSHED  Chron.  III.  1203  I  William  Robinson 
e^quier,  waterbailife  of  the  towne  of  Newhauen.  1635 
Maldon  (Essex)  lyorough  Deeds  Bundle  80,  fol.  i  Receaved 
of  Francis  Tunbridge,  water  bayliffe  of  the  said  burrougb, 
for  the  tolls,  customes,  yssues,  and  profttts  of  measurage, 
poundage,  and  bulk.ige.  1700  Pennsylv.  Arch,  I.  140  Coll. 
Qu,  sends  home  a  Coppy  of  the  Comm'*"*  to  the  Water-bailif. 
1731  Act  4  Geo,  llj  c.  iq  Whereas  it  is  nece-ssary  for  the 
better  and  more  orderly  Government  of  the  said  Port  [llfra- 
combej,  thata  Water  Bailififshould  be  appointed,  with  Power 
to  require  all  Ships  and  Vessels  to  ballast,  anchor,  and  moor 
in  a  proper  Manner,  and  regular  Places,  and  that  no  Ballast 
be  thrown  into  the  said  Harbour  [etc.].  1764  Phil.  Trans. 
LIV.  83  When  the  tide  had  hardly  begun  to  flow,.. it  was 
observed,  by  the  water-bailif  of  the  City  (Bristol),  .to  rise 
very  suddenly  to  almost  high-water  mark.  1871  Kikgsley 
At  Last  vi,  He  is  now  coast-guard  man,  water.bailiff,..and 
indeed  practical  viceroy  of  the  island. 

fb.  An  inferior  officer  of  the  custom-house, 
employed  to  search  vessels.  Obs, 

1771  R.  Cumuf.rland  IVest  Imiian.  \.  v.  The  whole  tribe  of 
custom-house  extortioners,  boat-men,  tide-waiters  and  water- 
bail  iflfs. 

2.  An  official  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of 

bye-laws  relating  to  fishing- waters.  ! 

In  the  City  of  London,  the  office  was  said  to  be  vested  in 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  titular  '  water-bailiff'  iMjing  regarded 
as  his  deputy.  For  the  use  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  .see  quots. 
1873  and  1883, 

1667  Hale  De  fttre  Maris  v.  in  Hargrave  Coll.  Tracts 
(17S7)  I.  23  Those  Commissions,  that  have  been  granted  in 
common  rivers,  commonly  called  commissions  of  conservancy 
or  water-bailiffs.     1677  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1172/4  His  Majesty 
having  been  pleased.. to  Grant  unto  Roger  KtUigrew  Esq; 
the  place  of  Water  Bayljff,  to  have  the  oversight  of  the  River 
of '1  names,  between  Staines  and  Cyrencester.    1697  Ibid.  No. 
334>/2  The  City  Banner  born  by  the  Waier-Bayliff.      i7ao 
Stkvpk  Stow's  Sun:  II.  v.  xxviii.  381/1  The  Water  Bailiff 
is  the  Lord  Maior's  Deputy, or  Sub-conservator. .and  every 
fisherman.. every  Year  upon   St.  Paul's  Day,  must  appear    1 
before  the  said  Water  Bailiff  at  the  Chappel  of  Guild-Hall,  to 
enter  their  Names  into  his  Register  Book.     1759  Universal    \ 
Chron.  17-24  Mar.  gi/i  Wednesday  night  last  Thomas  Hay-    j 
ward,  Ksq.,  Watcr-Balliff,  with  his  assistants,  seized  thiee    ; 
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drag-nets  in  the  Med  way.  1873  J.  Lewis  Digest  of  Census 
1871  203  The  Council  [of  the  Isle  of  ManJ  con.sists  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  the  attorney-general,  the  clerk 
of  the  rolls,  the  two  deemsters,  the  receiver-yeneral,  the  water- 
bailiff  or  admiralty  judge,  the  archdeacon,  and  the  vicar- 
general.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  452  [Isle  of  Man.J  The 
herring  fishery,  and  the  boats  employed  in  it,  are  placed 
under  the  charge  of  the  water-bailiff,  who  holds  courts  to 
redress  grievances  and  enforce  the  regulations  of  the  fishery. 
b.  A  rivei-polioeman  employed  to  prevent  poach- 
ing and  arrest  offenders  against  the  bye-laws. 

i860  G.  H.  K:[ingslev]  in  F.  Gallon  Vac.  Tour,  161  With- 
out water-baiiiffs,  who  must  be  paid,  how  many  salmon 
would  there  be  left  for  anybody  ?  1868  Peakd  Water-farm. 
IX.  99  On  the  Severn  tlie  water-bailiffs  are  furnished  with  a 
.  .summary  of  the  law  they  have  to  enforce.  1897  Crockett 
Leui's  Love  xix,  Nor  did  the  gamekeepers  and  water-bailiffs 
— the  'watchers'— as  they  were  called— trouble  their  heads 
much  about  sleepy  Rab. 

1 3.  An  officer  of  the  Warden  of  the  Marches  : 
see  quot.  Obs. 

\S9*  in  Archaeologia  XXII.  168  There  is  belonging  to 
either  warden  a  Waier.bavliffe...Theire  office  is  to  keepe 
the  entrance  of  all  men  without  lycense  out  of  either  March. 

Water-balance. 

1 1.  An  appliance,  consisting  of  a  scale-beam 
caused  to  oscillate  by  the  iall  of  a  stream  of  water, 
forming  part  of  a  machine  for  raising  water  for  ir- 
rigation purposes.  Obs. 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  appliance  described  by 
Darwin  was  ever  in  practical  use, 

x8oo  E.  Darwin  Phytologia  xi.  PI.  VI,  After  a  time  the 
water  balance  q  r  s  closes  the  cocks  now  open,  and  opens 
their  antagonists. 

2.  A  machine  for  raising  loads  to  a  height,  con- 
sisting of  two  cars  with  water-vessels  attached,  con- 
nected by  a  chain  passing  over  a  pulley,  so  that  the 
empty  car  is  made  to  descend  by  the  weight  of 
water  in  its  vessel,  thus  hoisting  up  the  loaded  car. 

187s  J.  H.  Collins  Metal  Mining  84  The  Water- Balance. 
—In  many  of  the  open  works  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
great  coal  basin  of  South  Wales,  water-balance  machines 
are  largely  used  for  winding  purposes.  1886  J.  Barrowman 
Sc.  Mining  Terms  71  Water-baianci.\  an  arrangement  by 
which  a  descending  tank  of  water  raises  mineral  in  a  shaft 
by  a  rope  passed  over  a  pulley.  1901  Wistm,  Gaz,  16  Feb. 
6/2  Hastings 'i'own  Council  has  resolved  to  construct  a  water- 
balance  lift  to  hoist  visitors  to  the  breezy  heights  of  East  H  ill. 

3.  Aeronautics.     (See  quot.) 

_  1903  Daily  Netvs  21  Sept.  4/6  The  other  chief  new  point 
in  the  construction  is  the  water  balance,  which  will  maintain 
the  machine  in  a  horizontal  position,  .as  the  airship  swings 
round  into  the  wind. 

Water-ball. 

1.  A  globe  of  glass  filled  with  water,  used  to  col- 
lect and  throw  the  rays  of  light  upon  an  object. 

1665  HooKE  Microgr.  53.  Ibid.  181  The  Eggs  of  Silk- 
worms. .afford  a  pretty  Object  fora  Microscope,  .especially 
if. .  the  light  of  a  window  be  cast  or  collected  on  it  by  a  deep 
Convex-glass,  or  Water.ball. 

2.  Hour  water-bail  [after  hour-giass\  a  contriv- 
ance for  measuring  time  by  the  rising  and  sinking 
of  a  ball  in  water. 

i«55  Marq.  Worcester  Ctf«^  Inv.  Index,  An  Hour  Water- 
ball. 

3.  (See  quots.) 

1696  R.  H.  Sch.  Recreat.  30  A  Fire  that  will  burn  in  the 
Water,  or  Water  Ball.  1799  G.  Smiih  Laboratory  I.  43 
Water-balls,  or  globes,  made  of  vood,  which  swim  and  burn 
upon  the  water. 

t  Water-bank.  Obs.  A  bank  of  a  river;  also, 
the  sea-shore. 

138a  WvcLiF  Acts  xxvii.  39  Thei  biheelden  sum  hauene 
hauynge  a  water  banke,  into  which  thei  thouiten.  .for  to 
caste  the  schipp.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4239  For  many  a 
Troyen  sen  thei  stonde  Armed  wel  opon  the  londe,  To  put 
hem  fro  the  water  bankes.  C1435  St.  Christina  vii.  in 
Anglia  VIII.  iz2  t>epreste.  .come  and  stood  vpoun  J>e  watir. 
banke.  1470-^5  IVIalorv  Arthur  iv.  vi.  125  Thetme  were 
they  ware  of  the  herte  that  lay  on  a  grete  water  banke,  and 
a  brachet  bytynge  on  his  throte.  1546  }  'orks.  Chantry  Sum. 
(Surtees)  56  '1  he  yerly  reparacions  of  the  waterbanke.  a  1578 
LiNDE-SAv  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  76  Wtheris.. 
war  cruellie  slaine  wpoun  the  watter  bankis.  1706  Philliis 
(ed.  Kersey),  .SV«Mf,.. the  running  or  hollowness  of  Water- 
banks. 
fis-  *533  tr-  Frasm.  Expos,  Commune  Creed  U  ij  b,  Swear- 
yng..is  very  cosyn  and  nere  to  synne,  and  it  is  no  good 
trustyng  to  this  daungerous  waterbanke. 

+  waterbarge.  Obs.  In  7  -berge.   [f.  Water 

sb.  +  *berge,  *barge,  of  obscure  origin,  but  app. 
identical  with  the  first  element  of  IUhge-boabd, 
-COUPLE,  -COURSE.  Cf.  dial.  ^  Barge,  bairge,  the 
outer  edge  of  a  gable  *  {Eug.  Dial.  Vict.).']  A  slab 
placed  along  the  edge  of  a  roof  to  afford  protection 
from  rain.  Hence  t  Waterlsarge  v.  (Sc,  -bairge), 
to  furnish  with  '  waterbarges  \ 

1558  Abstr.  Protocols  Town  Clerks  Glasgmv  (1896)  II.  58 
The  said  Cuthtbert  to  riguell  and  wattirbairge  the  saidis 
Johne  C.  and  to  halde  hym  wattirfast.  1603  G.  Owen 
Pembrokeshire  (iScjz)  79  This  stonne  is  Easilie  hewed  and 
st^arveth  in  buildmges  to  make  wyndowes, ..Coinestones, 
waterberges,  and  wynd  bcrges  or  any  other  hewen  worke. 

Wa'ter-batb. 

1.  Chem.  A  vessel  containing  boiling  water  or 
water  heated  to  a  given  temperature  in  or  over 
which  preparations  are  placed  in  suitable  vessels  to 
be  digested,  evaporated  or  dried, 

i8a4  Chem.  Recreat.  226  Bnth{Water)  A  vessel  of  boiling 
water,  in  which  otlier  vessels  cont.iining  water  are    to    be 
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placed.  1874  Garrod  &  Baxter  Mat.  Med,  70  The  liquid 
IS  decanted  from  the  precipitated  oxide;  the  latter  is  tnen 
washed  with  distilled  water,  and  dried  on  a  water-bath. 
ttnKuTLKr  Rxi-J^arwifi^  Mifu  6  It. -has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  not  crystallizing  out  when  cooling  after  concentra- 
tion  upon  the  water-bath. 

2.  ^  Baix-makib. 

X833  ioUDON  En-ycl.  ArckU.  §  593  (InJ  A  Design  for  a 
Cottajce  Kitchen  Grate. . .  Fig.  526  shows  the  top  of  the  water- 
bath,  with  holes  at  one  end  for  inserting  saucepans.  X89X 
CtHtury  Did, 

3.  A  bath  composed  of  water  as  distinguished 
from  a  vapour-bath. 

1891  CtHtury  Diet.  1909  ll^esttii.  Gaz.  4  Feb.  9/2  Equip- 
ment..for  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases,  in  the  shape  of 
water-baths,  electrical  appliances,  [etc.]. 

Wa-ter-bear.    [Ueab  sbX\ 

+  L   =  Sea-bear  3.  Obs. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  (Ka/r r.^tforr,  a  sort  of  Bears 
in  Spttsber^,  or  North-East  Greenland,  that  Uve  by  what 
they  catch  m  the  Sea. 

2.  A  sloth-animalcule, 

185a  A.  Pritchard  Infusorial  Animal,  {new  ed.)  685  They 
are  very  sluggish  in  their  movements,  and  are  commonly 
known  under  the  name  of  *  little  water  bears  '.  1861  H.  J. 
Si^CK  Marv.  PoHd-lifi  23  Last  in  the  list  we  have  the 
Tardigrade^  'Slow-steppers,'  or  Water  Bears,  queer  little 
creatures,  something  like  new-born  puppies,  with  a  double 
allowance  of  imperfect  feet     1889  [see  Sloth  sb.^  5]. 

Wa  ter-bear  er. 

1,  One  who  carries  water ;  spec,  one  whose  em- 
ployment is  to  carry  water  from  a  spring,  well,  or 
river  for  domestic  use.  Obs»  exc  in  descriptions  of 
Eastern  countries. 

138a  WvcLiF  Neh.  iii.  26  Gabonites,  water  bereris  forsothe 
dwelten  in  Ofet  a5en  the  ^ate  of  watris  at  the  est.  1466 
Mann,  ff  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  437  Item,  owynge  to  the 
waterberere  for  berynge  of  water,  vj.d.  15*4-5  ^*'C-  ^^ 
Mary  at  Hill  (1904)  328  Receued  at  the  Maryage  of  chap- 
pell,  the  waturbercr,  vjd.  1549  Latimer  jSerut,  Ploughers 
(Arb.)  28  Yf  there  be  neuer  a  wyse  man,  make  a  water 
bearer,  a  tinker,.. a  page,  comptroller  of  the  mynte.  1598 
B.  JoNSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  t.  iii,  Mat.  Lie  in  a  water- 
bearers  house,  a  gentleman  of  his  note?  well  ile  tell  him  my 
mind.  1698  Fryer /^«.  £.  India  ^  P.  (^  Their  Head-geer 
aClout  rowled  up  like  our  Water- I'earers.  1877  F.  Burnaby 
Through  Asia  Minor!.  XX.  229  The  gusts  [of  wind]  were 
a  source^  of ..  inconvenience  to  the  water-bearers;  their 
hands  being  occupied  with  the  pitchers. 

2.  Astr,    =  AQUABIU3. 

X594  Blundevil  Exerc,  Cosmogr,  i.  xxiv.  (1597)  158  The 
eleaueneth  Signe  called  Aquarius,  that  is  to  saye,  the  water 
bearer  contayning  two  and  fouriie  siarres.  x868  Lockyer 
GnillemitCs  Heavens  (ed.  3)  328  Near  the  horizon  towards 
the  east  are  perceived  the  constellations  of  the  Waterbearer 
and  the  Goat. 

So  Water-bearingf  vhl,  sb.^  the  action  of  carry- 
ing water  as  a  water-bearer  (sense  1). 

1481-90  Iloivard  Househ.  Bks,  (Roxb.)  355  Item,  the  same 
day,  for  Waterberj-nge  xij.  d. 

Water-bea=ring,  a.  a.  Of  a  country:  Pro- 
ducing water;  not  arid,  b,  Geo!.  Of  a  stratum, 
bed  :  Through  whicli  water  percolates. 

1859  H.  KiNGSLEY^.  Hamlyn  xlii,  The  little  sienite  peak, 
the  last  symptom  of  a  water-bearing  country,  has  disap- 
peared behind  us.  x86a  Refi.  Directors  E.  Ind.  Railway  Co. 
23  The  large  well  has  been  completed,  a  water-bearing 
stratum  having  been  reached.  1877  Huxlkv  Physiogr,  33 
The  liquid  with  which  the  water-bearing  bed  is  cliarged. 
1890  Hardivickes  Science-Gossip  XXVI.  249  The  sand- 
stones and  pebble  beds  are  noted  for  their  water-bearing 
characteristics. 

Wa'ter-bed. 

1.  A  bed  on  board  ship  as  distinguished  from  one 
ashore,  nonce-use, 

1615  Sandys  Trav.  27  To  his  house  I  repaired,  with  hope 
of  some  refreshment  after  my  wearisome  voyage:  but  he 
then  from  home,  I  was  forced  to  returne  to  my  water-bed. 

2.  A  stratum  through  which  water  percolates, 
i79i  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  328  When  sunk  into,  deep 

enough  to  pierce  the  water  bed.  i836  A.  Winchkll  WalJiS 
Geol,  Field  yt  There  are  districts  where  waterbeds  may  be 
traced  for  one  or  two  miles. 

3.  A  water-tight  mattress  partly  filled  with  water, 
designed  to  serve  as  a  bed  for  an  invalid, 

1853  Mrs.  Gaskell  Ruth  vii,  Water-beds  coming  by  the 
carrier,  and  a  doctor  from  London  coming  down  to-morrow. 
z86a  Sala  Seven  Sons  III.  i.  5  Who  so  hale  and  strong  but 
he  may  find  the  water-bed  a  luxury?  1899  Allbiitt's  Syst, 
Med.  VL  720  The  severest  cases  require  a  water-bed. 

4.  Anal.  The  cavity  between  the  arachnoidea  and 
pia  mater  containing  cerebrospinal  fluid,  upon  which 
the  brain  rests, 

1899  AllbntCsSyst.  Med.  VL  435  In  the  circle  of  Willis, 
where  the  arteries  lie  on  a  yielding  water-bed,  the  subarach- 
noid space.  Ibid.  VII.  ^36  A  constant  secretion  of  watery 
fluid  into  the  ventricles  is  kept  up,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
water-bed  on  which  the  brain  rests. 

Water-board. 

1 1.  A  board  to  throw  off  water ;  a  gutter, 
louver-board,  or  the  like.   Obs, 

14x7  For,  Ace.  8  Hen.  V  D/2  In  diuer?is  pec-*is  Maeremii 
Bordis  vocatis  Wayncscotbordis  WaterlK>rdis  Shipbordis 
Enzlis^hbordis  letc.J.  1477-9  ^^c-  ■^^-  Mary  at  Hill  (190^) 
85  To  aCarpynter,  for  his  lalwur,  a  principall  post  &  a  watir 
horde,  xxd.  1585  Hicins  Junin^  Nomencl.  210/2  />*•//- 
^«/>,.. water  boords,  or  weather  hordes:  gutters  whereinto 
the  hou<«  eaues  doe  drop. 
b.   (See  quot.) 

1815  Falconer's  Diet.  Marine  {cA.  Burney),  Water-Boards 
or  Weather- Boards  of  a  iKjat,  are  large  boards  used  to  keep 
out  the  waves  or  spray  of  the  sea. 


+  2.  A  sideboard  upon  which  the  water  to  be 
served  at  a  meal  was  placed.  Obs. 

1474  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  *y2  If  any  man  come  to  late 
to  mattyns..he  shall  sytl  at  the  water  boarde,  and  have 
nothinge  unto  his  dynner  but  breade  and  water. 

3.  (Written  Water  Board.)  An  administrative 
body  having  control  of  the  supply  of  water  to  a 
town  or  district. 

190a  Daily  Chron.  18  Jan.  6/1  The  full  title  of  Mr.  Long's 
promised  measure  is  *  A  Bill  for  establishing  a  Water  Board 
to  manage  the  supply  of  water  within  London  and  certain 
adjoining  districts  *. 

II  Waterbok  (w^naabplc).  Also  9  -boo,  -bock ; 
and  see  Water-buck,  [a.  Du.  waterbok^  S,  water 
Wateiu^.  ■\-bok\%t^V,\2CYisb)-  le).]  =  Water-buck. 

c  1850  Nat.  Encycl.  I.  813  The  other,  a  waterboc,  was 
found  in  Karague.  1863  Spekr  Discov.  Nile  iii.  36  '  The 
bags '  we  made  counted  two  brindled  gnu,  four  water-hoc, 
one  pallah-boc,  and  one  pig.  1873  Ellen  B.  Frewer  tr. 
SchweinfurtIC s  Hrt.  Africa  v.  (1878)  160  These  antelopes 
belonged  to  the  Waterboks  (Aniilope  ellipsip>ymua). . .The 
liair  of  this  species  of  Waterbock  is  extremely  long  and 
soft.  1885  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888J  V.  336  The  Water, 
bok  of  South  Africa  {Kobus  elliPsiprymnus),  which  extends 
through  Central  Africa  up  to  Abyssinia,  where  it  is  known 
as  the  Mchedihet. 

Wa*t6r-boot  ^  =  Boots  2. 

1665-76  Ray  Flora  133  The  double  Marsh-marigold  is  no 
other  than  that  we  commonly  call  the  Water-Boot.  1846 
(Anne  Pratt]  Wild  Flowers  of  Year  27  The  marsh  marigold 
{Calt/ta  palustris)  is  well  known  in  villages  as  the  water- 
blob  and  water-boot. 

Wa*ter-boot  -.  [Boot  sb.^  A  kind  of  jack- 
boot designed  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  to 
stand  or  walk  in  water. 

1813  Col,  Hawker  Diary  {\Zgi)  I.  88,  I  tramped  in  water 
boots  to  the  town  of  Christchurch.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib, 
Catal.  62  Water  Boots  of  all  lengths.  1887  Baring-Gould 
Caverocks  x,  Last  time  I  went  up  clattering  in  my  water- 
boots;  I'm  to  go  in  pumps,  that  is  what  she  means. 

Wa'ter-bome,  /?.    [Borne />/?.  a.] 

1.  Of  a  boat :  Supported  by  the  water  so  as  to  be 
clear  of  the  ground  or  bottom  upon  whicli  it  has 
rested ;  afloat. 

1608  Relat.  Trav.  W.  Busk  E  2  b,  Into  which  River  he 
passed  with  his  wheeles,  vntill  he  was  water-borne.  1644 
AIanwavring  Sea-mans  Diet.  114  When  a  ship  is  even  just 
of  the  ground  that  she  flontes,  then  she  is  water-borne.  1790 
Beatson  Nav.  Bf  Mil.  Mem,  11.  254  Launches ..  were  em- 
ployed in  carrying  out  warps  to  drag  the  ships  through  the 
mud,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  water-borne.  1896  Strand 
Ma^.  XII.  322/1  The  available  width  for  launching  is 
limited,  and  ships,  as  a  rule,  must  be  pullt^d  up  as  soon  as 
they  are  water-borne  or  completely  afloat. 

D.  trans/.  Said  of  a  living  body  or  an  inanimate 
„   object. 

1886  R.  C.  Leslif,  Sea  Painters  Log  i.  13  Redshanks, 
godwits,  knots,  and  other  waders  can  move  as  fast  or  faster 
just  waterborne  in  shallow  pools . .  than  tliey  can  run.  1886 
Manch.  Courier  \^  Dec  8/5  He  tliought  most  of  the  [cap- 
sized lifeboat]  men  were  water-borne.  1897  Kipling  Capt, 
Cour.  iii.  73  In  a  dory  the  weight  of  a  cod  is  water-borne 
till  the  last  minute. 

2.  Of  goods  :  a.  Carried  or  transported  by  water; 
conveyed  by  ship  or  boat.  Hence  of  traffic,  com- 
merce. 

x7oa  Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  V.  158  This  day  they  (the  com- 
mons]..past  the  bill  for  measuring  waterborn  fruit,  1711 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4818/j  Duties  upon  Coals  to  be  Water- 
born,  and  carried  Coast-wise.  1790  Act  30  Gei\  III^  c.  55 
§17  Butter,  .to  be.  .water-borne,  from  the  said  Market, 
shall  be  viewed.  1800  Colquhoun  Comm,  Thames  x\.  331 
Fruit  and  Vegetables,  water-borne  on  the  Thames.  1871 
Daily^  Ne7vs  19  May,  Scarcely  one-third  of  the  fish  brought 
to  Billingsgate  is  waterborne.  1916  Blackiv.  Mag.  July 
35/2  The  orders  were  to  avoid  all  collisions  with  the  enemy 
as  long  as  he  made  no  attempt  to  interrupt  our  water-borne 
traffic  19x6  Edin.  Rev,  July  180  Sailing  directions  are  as 
old  as  water-borne  commerce, 

b.  Put  aboard  a  vessel  for  shipment. 

1558-9  Grksham  in  Burgon  Zy^  (1839)  I.  258  To  under- 
stand perfectly  at  the  customers'  hands,  at  the  same  day, 
whether  all  the  cloths  and  kerseys  be  entryed  and  shipped 
and  water-borne.  And  being  once  all  water-borne,  then  to 
make  a  stay  of  all  the  fleete.  i66a  Act  14  Chas.  II,  c.  11 
§7  If  any  Wharfinger.,  shall  Ship  off  or  suffer  to  be  Water- 
bornat  or  from  any  of  theire  said  Wharfs. .any  Goods., 
prohibited.. such  Wharfinger,  .shall,  .pay  the  Summe  of 
One  hundred  pounds.  1859  in  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  (i860) 
VII.  7  Goods  thus  shipped,  or  water-borne  to  be  shipped. 

3.  OftUsease:  Communicated  or  propagated  by 
the  use  of  contaminated  drinking-water. 

1892  Daily  News  24  Nov.  2/1  Any  waterborne  epidemic. 
1894  Po^.  Sci.  Monthly  XLIV.  558  That  leads  to  the  dis- 
semination of  water-borne  diseases. 

Water  bottle. 

1.  A  vessel  of  leather  or  skin  used  in  certain 
countries,  esp.  by  water-bearers  or  water-carriers, 
to  convey  water  for  domestic  use. 

1591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet.,  Zanies,  zagues,  water  bottle^ 
Lagena,  vterculus.  19x4  Daily  News  9  Mar.  6  A  little  tip- 
tapping  burros,  .with  panniers  holding  water-bottles,  came 
round  to  the  doors  (in  Valparaiso]. 

2.  A  bottle  to  hold  drinking  water,  a.  One  placed 
on  the  table  for  use  at  meak  or  in  a  bedroom. 

x8a§  T.  Hook  Sayings  Ser.  11.  Passion  ^  Priuc.  vi,  The 
washing-stand  [was]  soapless,  the  ewer  and  water-bottle 
empty.  1835  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Thoughts  about  People^  If  he 
can  get  it  [the  newspaper]  whilt  he  is  at  dinner,  he  eats  with 
much  greater  zest  j  balancing  it  against  the  water-bottle. 
18^  C.  Bronte  _yrt«^  Eyre  xx,  He  held  out  the  tiny  glass, 
and  I  half  filled  it  from  the  water  bottle  on  the  wash-stand. 


"  b.  A  kind  of  flask  used  by  soldiers  and  travellers. 

X889  RiDKK  Haggard /J //<«»'j  Wifevi,  By  an  afterthought, 
we  filled  our  water-bottles.  1898  Daily  News  8Mar,  3/2 
[The  soldiers]  will  have  to  carry  nothing  but  their  rifles  — 
not  even  their  water  bottles. 

3.  nonce-use.  A  bottle  filled  with  water. 

1766  SMOLLfiTT  Trav.  xiii.  I.  224  He  places  them  (the  cut 
carnations]  in  water-bottles,  ..and  they  will  continue  frc^h 
and  unfaded,  the  best  part  of  a  montli. 

t  Water-bouge.  Obs.  [Cf.  the  earlier  Water- 
bulge]   =  Watkk-houget.     (In  quots,  ffer,) 

ci4^  Pol.  I'oems  CRoih)  II.  223  The  Water-Bowge  and 
the  Wyne-Botelle,  With  the  Vetturlockes  chcyne  bene  fast. 
1550  in  Rep.  jMSS.  Ld.  Middleton  (1911)  482  Two  stampes 
of  the  water  boudge  for  vessell.  A  brande  of  the  water 
boudge  to  marke  cattell.     157a  [see  BouGE  sb.^  1  b.J. 

Water  bonget.  Obs.  exc  Her. 

•j-1.  A  skin  or  leather  bag  formerly  used  to  carry 
water,  usually  carried  in  pairs  either  slung  across  a 
stick  over  the  shoulder  or  across  the  back  of  a  horse. 

a  1566  R.  Edwards  Damon  Sf  Pithias  (1571)  F  j  b,  These 
are  no  hose,  but  watter  bougets,.  .Good  for  none,  but  suche 
as  haue  no  buttockes.    1632  [see  2]. 

2.  Her.    ^  BOUGET. 

163a  Guii.LiM  Heraldry  iv.  xviii.  (ed.  2)  354  The  Water- 
bowgets,  which  in  ancient  times  were  vsed  to  carry  and 
conserue  in  the  Campe  that  vsefuU  element  of  Water.  1688, 
X859  [see  BougetJ.  1864  Boutkll  Her.  Hist.  <5-  Pop.  xiii. 
115  The  lining  is  semee  of  small  water-bougets,  sable.  1894 
Parkers  Gloss.  Her.,  Water.houget,  a  yoke  with  two  large 
skins  appended  to  it,  formerly  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
water  to  an  army. 

Wa'ter-bongll.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  (See  quots. 
j6i8,  1699  and  cf.  Water-shoots.) 

138^7  Trevisa  Higden  V.  263  As  water  bowes  bee^  i-kutte 
and  i-hewe  of  treen.  1398  —  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  ii.  (1495) 
604  Yf  water  bowes  and  superfiuyte  ben  pared  of:  the  tree 
bereth  the  beter  and  the  more  fruyte.  1523-34  Kitzherb. 
Hitsb.  §  129  Cut  away  all  the  water-bowes,  and  the  small 
bowes,  that  the  pryncipali  bowes  may  haue  the  more  sap. 
X591  Greene  Jarew.  P'ollie  Wks.  (Grosari)  IX.  259  As  the 
fairest  Cedar  hath  his  water  boughes,..and  the  sweetest 
rose  his  prickle :  so  in  a  crowne  is  hidden  far  more  care  than 
content.  x6i8  W.  Lawson  New  Orchard  ^-  Garden  x\.  (1623) 
38  Water  boughe*;,  or  vndergrowth,  are  such  boughes  as 
grow  low  vnder  others  and  are  by  them  ouergrowne,  ouer- 
sh.idowed,  dropped  on,  and  pinde  for  want  of  plentie  of  sap. 
1699  "^Iv-AGEK  New  A rt  Card.  46  Take  the  Water-boughs 
away,  which  are  those  on  the  Standards  that  are  shaded,  and 
dropt  upon,  remaining  smooth  and  naked  without  Buds. 
1871  KiNGSLEY  At  Last  xi,  The  stem  rises,  without  a  fork, 
for  sixty  feet  or  more,  and  rolls  out  at  the  top  into  a  head 
very  like  that  of  an  elm  trimmed  up,  and  like  an  elm  loo  in 
its  lateral  water-boughs. 

Water-bound,  a.    [Boukd//^/.  a.^] 

t  1.  Allusive  nonce-use.     Unable  to  shed  tears. 

Perh.  merely  coined  10  match  the  corresponding  use  of 
wind-bound  in  the  context.  But  it  is  possible  that  sense  2 
was  current  in  Fuller's  time, 

X646  Fuller  Wottnded  Coitsc.  (1647)  62  And  though  thou 
bee^t  water-bound,  be  not  wind-bound  also,  sigh,  where  thou 
canst  not  sob. 

2.  Confined  or  detained  by  floods.  Cf.  Wind- 
bound  a. 

_  186a  New  York  Tribune  30  Apr.  1/3  While  water-bound, 
it  [a  foraging  party]  was  attacked  by  guerrillas, 

3.  Of  clay  :  ?  Impervious  to  water.  1  Obs, 

17x0  HiLMAN  Tiisser  RedizK  Oct  (1744)  136  Yet  in  some 
Years  it  [the  clay]  is  very  apt  to  be  Water-bound  and  Steely. 

4.  Of  macadam  roads:  Solidified  by  rolling  and 
"watering. 

1909  Wei-tm.  Gaz.  30  Aug,  2/1  Where  water  is  scarce ,,  for 
the  re-coating  of  a  water-bound  road.  19x9  Glasgow  Her. 
24  June  4  Mr.  Drummond  has  no  hesitation  in  calling  for 
th^abolition  of  the  long-established  water-bound  macadam. 

Wa'ter-break. 

+ 1.  An  irruption  of  water :  =  water-breach 
(Water  sb,  20).  Obs. 

1513  Douglas  yEneis  11.  vi.  15  Quhen  the  burne  on  spait 
hurlis  doun  the  bank,  Othir  throw  a  water  brek,  or  spait  of 
fluide. 

2.  Broken  water,  a  piece  of  broken  water. 

x8o6  WoRDSW.  I\lise.  Sonn.  ir.  xxxi.  5  Brook  !..whom  the 
curious  Painter  doth  pursue  'I'hrough  rocky  passes,.  ..And 
tracks  thee  dancing  down  thy  water-bi  eaks.  1835  —  To 
^^^y  75  Streams.  .Gurgling  in  foamy  water-break,  Loitering 
in  glassy  pool.  1850  Clough  Dipsychus  11.  iv.  94  The  dash- 
ing strtam  Stays  not  to  pick  his  steps  among  the  rocks,  Or 
let  his  water-breaks  be  chronicled.  1855  Tennyson  Brook 
(i  And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake  Upon  me,  as  I  travel 
With  many  a  silvery  waterbreak  Above  the  golden  gravel. 
X899  StoI'F,  a.  Bkooke  in  L.  P.  Jacks  Life  ^  Lett.  (1917) 
II.  V.  XXV.  512  'I'he  gay  stream,  which.. runs  from  one 
foaming  water-break  to  another. 

3.  A  breakwater.     ?  nonce-use. 

1875  tr.  Comie  de  Paris  Hist.  Civ.  War  America  I.  448 
This  island.. stretches  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  Pensacola 
Bay;  and  at  the  extremity  of  this  natural  waterbreak  stands 
Fort  Pickens. 

Wa'ter-buck.  [Anglicized  form  of  Du.Water- 
EOK  :  see  Buck  sb^  i  e.]  A  species  of  antelope, 
Cobus  ellipsipjymnus^  found  in  watered  districts  in 
central  South  Africa  ;  an  animal  of  this  species 
which  is  marked  with  a  characteristic  white  ring 
round  the  buttocks.  Sometimes  applied  to  other 
species,  as  the  Sing-sing  (C.  defassa), 

1850  R,  G.  CuMMiNG  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (1902)  120/2, 
I . .  rode  up  to  the  banks  of  the  river  with  my  dogs  to  seek 
for  water-huck.  1876  T,  E.  Bucki.ev  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  284 
Cobusellipsiprymnus.  (The  Waierbuck.)  A  common  species, 
e.xiending  from  the  Zulu  country  through  the  east  of  Equa- 
torial Africa  into  Abyssinia. ..  It  seems  never  to  be  found  far 


WATEB-BUDGE. 

from  water,  through  which  it  does  not  hesitate  to  go  when 
alarmed,  igio  RoostvELT  Afr.  Game  Trails  ix.  215  Ker- 
mit  killed  a  waterbuck  of  a  kind  new  to  us — the  sing-sing. 
Ibid.  X.  227,  I  spent  a  couple  of  days  trying  for  sing-sing 
waterbuck  on  the  edge  of  the  papyrus. 

attrib.  1863  \V.  C.  Baldwin  A/r.  Hunting  iii.  87,  1  had 
two  good  chances  at  buffaloes, .. one  at  a  waterbuck  ram. 
Ibid,  V.  125  A  waterbuck  skin.  1910  Roosevelt  A/r.  Game 
Trails  X.  228,  I  killed  a  fine  waterbuck  cow  at  a  hundred 
yards. 

Wa'ter-budge,      Also  7  -bugge.    t  a.  = 

Watkr-bouoet.  Obs.  h.  dial.  A  cask  on  wheels, 
to  serve  as  a  water-cart. 

,  1541  Rutland  A/SS.  (1905)  IV.  310  For  ij  halters  for  the 
water  budgis,  ij  d.  for  shoyngof  the  water  budges  horse,  vj  d. 
1603  Stow  Sitrz>.  349  Stephen  Bugge  Gent,  his  Armes  be 
three  waJer  bugges,  1419.  1897  Mks.  Comyns  Carr  Cottage 
Folk  3  The  stubble-field  where  her  comrades  [sc.  hoppers  in 
Sussex]  were  laughing  and  cliattering  around  the  water- 
budge  that  had  been  drawn  up  in  its  midst. 

Water  budget.  =»  Water  bouget.  f  a.  geti, 
Obs.     b.  Her.  rare. 

a.  1591  Percivall  Sp,  DicL^  Odre^  a  water  budget,  a  bottle. 
1706  J.  Stevkns  Span.  En^.  Diet.,  Za«^rj-,  a  Water-budget 
to  carry  Water  in.  1836  BeckforcCs  Vnthek  12  Is  it  not 
enough  to  have  transformed  a  prince,  .into  a  water  budget 'f 
i^.une  outre',  1786  reads  one  of  those  leather  barrels, 
which  etc.\  Perceivest  thou  not,  that  I  may  perish  by  drink- 
ing to  excess? 

b.  156*  LEGH^r/zwry  176b,  Hebeareth  Sanguine,  a  Gorge, 
Argent,  Though  this  seme  vnlikely  to  be  a  water  budget, 
yet  hath  it  long  time  been  so  taken,  and  so  blazed.  1880 
EncvcL  Brit.  XI.  704/1  The  Water  Budget  or  bucket  is  an 
early  charge  identified  with  the  names  of  Ros  and  Rose. 

twater  bulge.  Obs.rare-K  =  Water  bouge. 

£1230  [see  Bl'lge  1]. 

Wa'ter-butt,  A  large  open-headed  cask  set 
up  on  end  to  receive  the  rain-water  from  a  roof. 

1833  Loudon  EncycL' Arckit.  §  448  Water-butt  and  stand. 
x8^  Dickens 6"/t.  Boz,  Early  Coaches,  The  water  is  *  coming 
in  in  every  area,  the  pipes  have  burst,  the  water-butts  are 
running  over.  1849  C.  Bronte  Shirley  xxxii,  A  woman  as 
round  and  big  as  our  largest  water-butt.  1873  Miss  Thacke- 
ray Wks.  (1891)  I.  70  George  jumped  out  of  window  on  to 
the  water-butt,  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 

b.  A  contemptuous  epithet  for  a  teetotaller. 

1898  Daily  Ne^vs  4  May  tfd  Scoffing  comrades  couldn't 
call  /f/w  a  waterbutt  or  a  milksop. 

Water-can. 

1.  A  portable  vessel  (in  mod.  use,  of  tin-plate  or 
other  metal)  for  holdinjj  or  conveying  water, 

c  1375  ^<^'  ^'<?'-  Saints  xxii,  [Laurence)  361  With  I>at  he 
brocht  a  vatir-cane,  &  laurens  hyme  baptist  ^jane.  a  1400 
iVtw//ffa/^(Skeat)435  Lauour  basynet  pootewer  And  watur- 
canne.  1687  Shadwell  Juvenal,  Sat,  x.  100  Mechanicks 
soon  from  that  so  Worship't  face  Forge  little  Platters,  and 
small  water  Cans  IL.  urceoltys],  1858  Slmmonds  Did.  Trade^ 
li^ater.can,  a  tin  vessel  for  holding  water  for  a  dressing- 
room. 
b,  Astr. 

1870  Proctor  Other  IVorldsxxu  287  The  two  streams  from 
the  Water-can  of  Aquarius. 

2.  The  yellow  water-lily,  Nuphar  lutea^  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  the  seed-vessels.  Also  the  white 
water-lily,  A'ymphfea  alba. 

x6u  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xx.  135  With  Water-cans  againe, 
some  [NymphsJ  wantonly  them  dight,  Whose  larger  leafe 
and  flower,  gane  wonderfull  delight.  1630  —  Muses  EHzium 
(1892)  i3  Water-cans  and  King-cups  ranck.  1796  Wither- 
ING  Brit.  Plants  fed.  3)  II.  489  Nympitsea  lutea. . .Y^Wavf 
Water  Lilly,  or  Watercan.  Ibid.,  N.  a/^d... Water-lily, 
Water-can. 

Wa  ter-ca  rriage. 

1.  Conveyance  or  transportation  of  peoplci  goods, 
etc.  by  water, 

1536  MS.  Ra-wl.  D.  780  fol.  74  For  the  water  carriage  ofxj 
loooes  iiij  fote  of  the  sayd  lymbre.  1548-9  in  Feuillerat 
Revels  Ediv.  l^I (igi^)  39  For  the  water  caryage  of  hang- 
ynges  ffrom  the  blake  ffryers  to  the  courte  at  Westminster, 
<r  1687  Petty  IWit.  Arith,  i,  (1691)  10  Conveniencies  for 
Shippingaiid  Water-Carriage.  17*6  h¥.otn  AlbertCs  Archil, 
1.4b,  The  easy  bringing  in . .  of  Necessaries,  both  by  Land 
Carriage  and  Water  Carriage.  1833  ScorTC?"*«^/«  D.  xi.f, 
The  Maes,,  .traversing  the  city  in  v.irious  directions,  offered 
to  every  quarter  the  commercial  facilities  of  water-carriage, 
c  187s  Flor.  Nighfingale  in  Contenip.  Rev.  (1914)  Apr.  514 
Is  not  water-carriage  generally  the  cheapest,  the  working 
expenses  being  so  exceedingly  small? 

b.  Carrying  away  (of  sewage)  by  water, 

1873  B.  Latham  Sanitary  Engin.  39  When  a  complete 
system  of  sewerage  is  intended  to  be  carried  out,  and  water- 
carriage  is  to  be  used  for  the  removal  of  all  the  refuse  and 
faecal  matter  usually  transported  by  sewers.  1876  yrnl.  Soc* 
Arts  9  June  728/1  Mr.  Richard  Monson  asked,  .if  he  con- 
sidered it  a  better  plan  to  store  sewage  at  every  dwelling 
than  to  remove  it  directly  by  means  of  water-carriage.  Ibid., 
It  was  impossible  at  the  present  moment  to  say  whether  the 
old  prevailing  system  in  this  country  was  better  or  worse 
than  the  water-carriage  system.     ' ' 

2.  Means  or  facilities  for  transporting  by  water, 
x^»7   Arbuthnot   Tables  Auc.   Coins   etc.   228   Ptolomy 

Philadelphus.  .open'd  the  Water-carriage  from  Alexandria  to 
the  Indies,  by  establishing  Staples  on  the  Canals  of  the  Nile. 
1744  Berkeley  .S'/>/5  §  25  The  timber,  by  its  remoteness  from 
water  carriage,  is  of  small  value.  1857  Livingstone  Trav. 
xxix.  594  The  gre.it  object  of  my  journey  being  to  secure 
water  carriage.  1893  D.  J.  Rankin  Zambesi  Basin  xii.  205 
There  is  naturally  nothing  which  tends  so  rapidly  and 
effectually  to  develop  commerce  and  civilisation  as  that 
offered  by  good  water-carriage. 

fb.  collectively.     Vessels,  boats,  Obs. 
xyvj  Arbuthsot  Tables  Anc.   Coins  etc.   215  The  most 
brittle  Water-carriage  was  used  among  the  Egyptians,  who, 
as  Strabo  saitb,  would  sail  sometimes  in  Boats  made  of 
Earthen-ware, 
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3.  dial.  A  channel  for  carrying  off  water. 

1794  T.  Davis  Agric.  Wilis  37  The  manager  of  the  mead 
. .  begins  cleaning  out  the  main  drain,  then  the  main  carriage, 
and  then  proceeds  to . .  make  good  all  the  water  carriages  that 
the  cattle  have  trodden  down.  1819  Rees  Cycl.^  VI.  R  3, 
s,  V.  Canal,  A  cut  or  water-carriage  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
summit's  level,  and  carried  on  along  the  side  of  the  hill  with 
a  proper  fall.  1898  Miss  Yonge  Kebles  Parisheswx.  71  He 
..took  his  revenge  by  a  flying  leap  over  a  broad  'water 
carriage,'  leaving  them  to  follow  as  they  could. 

Wa'ter-carrier. 

1.  One  who  transports  goods,  etc.  by  water,  not 
by  land  or  railway.    In  quot.  1764,  a  barge-master. 

1764  [J.  Burton]  Pres.  St.  Navig.  Thames  14  These  Water- 
carriers,  .look  upon  themselves  as  Masters  and  Lords  of  the 
River ; . .  refusing  Carriage  of  Goods,  but  on  their  own  Terms, 
[etc.].  1881  Chicago  Times  17  June,  The  railroad^;,  in  their 
anxiety  to  secure  employment  for  their  idle  rolling-stock, 
will  bid  against  the  water-carriers.  1892  Daily  Neivs  4 
Aug.  3/4  Their  [^^r.  the  railway  company's]  carrying  traffic 
in  wool.. had  suffered,  .through  the  competition  of  a  com. 
hination  of  water  carriers. 

2.  A  man  (or  animal)  that  carries  water ;  esp. 
in  oriental  countries,  the  native  who  supplies  an 
establishment  or  a  number  of  troops  with  water. 

1787  tr.  yolney's  Trav.  Syria  ^  Egypt  (1788)  I.  256  note. 
At  Cairo,  it  is  observed,  that  the  water-car  tiers,  continually 
wet  with  the  fresh  water  they  carry  in  skins  upon  their  backs, 
are  never  subject  to  the  plague.  1824  Morieu  Hajji  Baba 
ix.  The  muleteer,  .recommended  me  strongly  to  become  a 
saka,  or  water-carrier.  1855  Poidtry  Chron,  III.  374  These 
bees  are  water-carriers.  1882  F.  M.  Crawford  Air.  Isaacs 
xi.  231,  I  told  him  to  send  a  b/iisti,  a  water-carrier,  with 
his  leathern  bucket.  1899  Atlantic  Monthly  LXXXIII. 
760/1  Some  of  the  burros  were  water  carriers,  with  great 
earthen  jars  swung  in  pairs  against  their  panting  sides. 

3.  Something  that  carries  water. 

a.  A  tank  or  other  vessel  for  carrying  water.  (See 
also  quot.  1875.) 

1854  Hull  hnproz'.  Act  36  A  sufficient  number  of.  .water- 
carriers,  trucks,  water-carts.  187S  Knight  Diet.  Mech., 
Water-carrier,  Si,  form  of  water- elevator  in  which  the  bucket 
lifted  from  the  we'll  or  cistern  is  transported  on  wires  to  ths 
house  at  a  considerable  distance. 

b.  (liaL  An  open  channel  for  water,  esp.  in  an 
irrigated  meadow. 

1879  Jefferies  Wild  Life  3^3  The  wild  duck. .swim  in  the 
water-carriers  in  the  great  irrigated  meadows. 

c.  dial.     A  rain-cloud. 

a  1887  Jefferies  Field  ^  Hedgeroru  (1885)  16  The  water- 
carriers,  harnessed  to  the  south  and  west  winds,  drilling  the 
long  rows  of  rain  like  seeds  into  the  earth. 

Wa*ter-cart.  A  cart,  usually  a  barrel  or  tank 
on  wheels,  carrying  water ;  chiefly,  an  apparatus 
of  this  kind  intended  for  watering  the  streets,  the 
receptacle  being  fitted  with  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  water  escapes  through  a  number  of- small 
holes  as  the  vehicle  goes  along. 

1707-21  Mortimer //7/^<^.,  (J.)  Agentleman.. watered  St.foin 
..with  a  water-cart.  1789  Trans,  Soc.  Arts  II.  49  A  barrel 
cart,  or  what  is  commonly  called  a  water-cart.  x8oi  Farmer's 
Mag.  Aug.  278  Some  superior  managers  even  supply  them 
[sc.  sheep]  regularly  with  water,  in  long  narrow  troughs,  led 
by  means  of  a  water-cart,  while  in  the  fold  on  dry  hay.  1818 
Scott  Hrt.  Midi.  '\,  Performing  the  part  of  three  water-carts 
for  the  benefit  of  their  dusty  roads.  1875  Ruskin  ForsClav. 
V.  56  During  the  filling  of  the  water-cart,  through  its  leathern 
pipe,  from  the  dripping  iron  post  at  the  pavement  edge.  1914 
Daily  News  iQ  Aug.  6  A  half  battalion.,  marched  up,  hoisted 
their  machine  guns  and  watercart  aboard,  [eta]. 

b.   Comb,,  esp.  in  jocular  allusions  to  weeping. 

1837  Dickens  Pichiv.  xvi.  Come,  come, ..blow  this  'ere 
water-cart  bis'ness.  Ibid,  xlv,  I'm  wery  much  mistaken  if  that 
'ere  Jingle  worn  *t  a-doin'  somethin' in  the  water-cart  way! 
a  1839  Hood  Ode  to  St.Sxvithin  59  Why  task  yourself  to  lay 
thedust  in  streets,  As  ifthere  were  no  Water-Cart  contractors. 

Wa*ter-Cask.  A  cask  to  contain  water ;  f  in 
17th  c.  collectively.  On  board  ship,  the  common 
receptacle  of  drinking-water. 

1613  J.  Saris  Voy.  Japan  (Hakl.  Soc.)  31  The  Coopers 
provided  themselues  of  rotans  for  water  caske,  which  make 
excellen  hoopes.  1699  Dampier  Voy.  II.  1.  152,  I  received 
an  order  from  Captain  —  to.. put  all  my  Cargo  into  her;  as 
also  all  my  Water-cask.  1723  Dk  Foe  Voy,  round  World 
(1840)  86  We  had  filled  our  water-casks  and  taken  in  what 
fresh  provisions  we  could  get.  1829  ^[ARRYAT  F.  Mildntay 
xi,  I.. ran  to  the  water-cask.  186a  G.  T,  Lloyd  jo  Yrs. 
Tasmania'x.  2  We  arrived  at  Bona  Vista. .in  order  to  re- 
plenish our  odoriferous  water-casks  and  exhausted  hen-coops, 

t  Water-caster.  Obs. 

1,  One  who  practises  inspection  of  patients'  urine 
as  a  means  of  diagnosis ;  in  early  use  sometimes 
depreciatively  applied  to  the  medical  profession 
generally;  latterly,  used  as  equivalent  to  *  quack'. 
Cf.  Cast  v.  40, 

1603  Dekker  Wonder/.  Vr.D^,  Hipocrates,  Aulcen,  Para- 
celsus, ..with  all  their  succeeding  rabble  of  Doctors  and 
Water-casters.  1609  —  Ravens  Aim.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV. 
193  Let  some  skilfull-water-caster  toot  vpon  your  vrinelL 
1627  J.  Tayixjr  (Water  P.)  Armado  A  5,  The  fare  of  Quack- 
saluers,  Mountebanckes,  Ratcatching  Watercasters.  1675 
E.  W[ilson]  Spadacrene  Ditnelm.  63  Oppilation  or  Obstruc- 
tion, a  noted  hard  word  amongst  our  Water-casters,  those 
pedantick  pretenders  to  Science.  1804  Med.  Jrnl.  XII.  213 
The  country  people  have  long  been  deceived  by  watercasters, 
as  they  are  denominated.  1828  Carr  Craven  Gloss, 
fig.  i68x  T.  Flatman  Heracliius  Ridens  No.  3  (1713)  \, 
13,  I  am  just  running  to  a  State  Water-caster,  to  resolve  me 
a  Horary  Question. 

2.  ?  A  workman  employed  to  sprinkle  water, 
1610  Assessm,  Wages  in  Eng.  Hist,  Rev,  (1898)  XIII.  524 

A  water  Caster,  v*.  A  caster  of  stone  Clay  or  marie,  v^. 


WATER-COLOUR 
Wa*ter-cat. 

1 1.  ?  A  kind  of  firework.     Also  attrib,  Obs. 

1799  G.  Smith  Laboratory  I.  22  Taking  two  measures  for 
each  lay  of  water-cat-charge,  and  a  little  corn  powder  between 
each.     Ibid.  24  Charges  for  water-cats. 

2.  A  book-name  of  a  variety  of  otter  (see  quot). 

1889  Century  Diet.,  Water.ctit,  the  nair,  or  Oriental  otter 
Lutra  nair,  translating  a  Mahratta  name. 

t  Water-chain.  Obs.  A  chain  formerly  in- 
serted between  the  bit  and  the  leather  rein  of  a 
bridle,  to  prevent  the  leather  from  being  rotted  by 
the  water  when  the  hoise  drinks. 

1598  Florio,  Siciliana,  the  water-cheine  of  a  bit.  161 1 
SvEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vir.  xlv.  §  13.  371  The  remembrance 
of  which  field  is  retained  viito  this  day,  by  certaine  small 
Hilles  there  remaining,  whtnce  haue  beene  digged  the  bones 
of  men,  Armour,  and  the  water-chaines  of  horse-bridles. 

Wa'ter-clock^.  [Clock  sb.^]  An  instrument 
actuated  by  water  for  the  measurement  of  time. 
Applied,  e.g.  to  the  Clepsydra  of  the  ancients, 
and  to  inventions  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  others. 

1601  HoLLAND/'/?Vy  vn.  Ix.  I.igi  This  manner  of  Horologe 
or  water-clocke,  bee  dedicated  in  the  end  within  house.  1634 
J.  B[ate1  Alyst.  Nat.  ;?-  Wri  39  A  Water-Clock,  or  a  Glasse 
shewing  the  houre  of  the  day.  1723  E.  Stone  tr.  Bion's 
Math.  Instrum.  viii.  vii.  (1758)  253  Of  the  Construction  of 
a  Wattr-Clock.  This  Clock  is  composed  of  a  Metalline  well 
soldered  Cylinder,, .wherein  is  a  certain  Quantity  of  pre- 
pared water,  and  several  little  Cells,  which  communicate 
with  each  other  by  Holes  near  the  Circumference.  1727 
Stukei.ev  in  Turner  Grantliaju  (1806)  177  Sir  Isaac's  water 
clock,  .resembled  pretty  much  our  common  clocks... There 
was  a  dial  plate  at  top  with  figures  of  the  hours.  The  index 
was  turned  by  a  piece  of  wood,  which  either  fell  or  rose  by 
water  dropping,  1825  Fosbroke  ^wc^c/. /4«//V.  347  Water- 
clock,  X  new  kind  was  invented  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  A  cylinder,  divided  into  several 
small  cells,  was  suspended,  .in  a  frame,  in  which  the  hours' 
distances,  found  by  trial,  were  marked  out.  As  the  water 
flowed  from  one  cell  to  another,  it  changed  very  slowly  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  cylinder,  and  put  it  in  motion.  1855 
J.  H.  Newman  Ca///j/rt  vi.  (1856)47  Here  the  rushing  of  the 
water-clock  which  measured  time  in  the  neighbouring  square 
ceased,  signifying  thereby  that  the  night  was  getting  on. 
1894  BoASE  Register  Exeter  Coll.  (O.H.S.)  p.  Ixxxix,  [i6th 
c]  Logic  lectures  were  given  from  6  to  7  in  the  morning,.. 
The  time  was  reckoned  by  a  waterclock. 

t  Water-clock  2.    Obs,     [Clock  sb,^     An 

aquatic  beetle. 

1634  MouFET  Theat.  Ins.  i.  xxiii.  164  Scarabei  aquatici.. 
quos..Germani  Wasser  kafers,  Angli,  Waterclocks  appel- 
lant. 1681  Grew  Musseum  \.  §  vii.  ii.  171  The  Great  English 
Waterclock.    Hydrocantharus  major  Anglicus. 

Wa*ter-clo=Set.  A  closet  or  small  room  fitted 
up  to  serve  as  a  privy,  and  furnished  with  water- 
supply  to  flush  the  pan  and  discharge  its  contents 
into  a  waste-pipe  below.     Often  abbreviated  W.C. 

Sometimes  applied  to  the  pan  and  the  connected  apparatus 
for  flushing  and  discharge;  also,  loosely,  to  any  kind  of 
piivy. 

}7SS  Connoisseur  "So.  100  It  was  always  my  office, ,  to  attend 
him  in  the  water-closet  when  he  took  a  cathartic.  1760  H. 
Waliole  Let.  to  G.  Montagu  25  Oct.,  A  little  after  seven, 
he  went  into  the  water-closet.  1819  Scott  in  Lockhart  IV. 
248, 1  am  happy  to  learn  it  has  that  useful  English  comfort, 
a  water-closet.  1823  P.  Nicholson  Prnct.  Builder  409 1  he 
difi'erent  par^s  of  water-closets  are  made  in  a  similar  way, 
and  sold  to  the  plumber,  1825  Fosbkoke  Encycl.  Antiq, 
348  Water-closet.  That  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  is 
adorned  with  marble,  arabesques  and  mosaicks.  1877  H. 
Robinson  &  Melliss  Pur//.  Water-carried  Sewage  iWater. 
closets  do  not  add  very  much  to  the  volume  of  sewage. 

attrib.  1844H. Stephens  ^A/.a^/«  1. 218  Fine  water-closet 
latch,  with  snibbing-bolt.  X873  B,  Lath.^km  Sanitary  Engin. 
39  A  district  in  which  the  water-closet  system  is  intended 
only  to  be  partially  adopted. 

Hence  'Wa*ter-clo:s©ted,  a,  [-ED.2],  fitted  or 
provided  with  water-closets. 

1876  yml.  Sec.  Arts  9  June  725/2  A  town.. well  water- 
closeted  and  containing  no  manufactories. 

Water-colour. 

fl.  The  colour  of  water,  blue,  greyish-blue.  Obs. 

<ri425  MS.  Digby  233  fol.  224/2  Loke  jjat..|3e  mennes 
clothing  by  coloured  with  venet  colour  J?at  is  water  coloure. 
1580  HoLLYBAND  Treas,  Fr,  Tong,  Colenr  dazur  ^  d^'eaue, 
azure,  or  water  colour,  skie  colour. 

2.  A  pigment  for  which  water  and  not  oil  is  used 
as  a  solvent.     Usually  in  phiral.     hhojig, 

15^  Shaks.  I  Hen.  IV,  v.  i.  80  And  neuer  yet  did  ^nstir- 
rection  want  Sucbwater  colours,  to  impaint  his  cause.  1634 
J.  B[ate]  Myst.  Nat.  120  Painting  may  be  performed  either 
with  water  colours  or  with  oyle  colours.  1637  Suckling 
Aglanra  n.  i,  The  loud  talking  crowd  Will  think  it  all  but 
water  colours  Laid  on  for  a  time.  1674  Ghew  A nat.  Plants, 
Anal.  Trunks  (1682)  138  Smaller  Pictures  in  Water-Colours. 
1749  Chesterf.  Let.  to  Son  2  Oct.,  It  is  all  one  to  me, 
whether  in  enamel  or  in  water  colours,  provided  it  is  but 
very  like  you.  1765  Phil.  Trans.  LVIU.  187  It  would  be  a 
cheap  and  useful!  water-colour.  1807  Mrs.  Grant  Lcti./r. 
Mountains  I.  (ed.  2)  Pref.  p.  viii,  It  is  for  such  minds  as  these 
to  distinguish  the  durable  pencil  of  truth  from  the  water- 
colours  of  fiction.  1817  J.  Evans  Excurs,  Windsor  etc.  16B 
A  most  beautiful  drawing  in  water  colours.  1859  Dickens 
T,  Two  Cities  ii.  vi,  Lucie's . .  work-table  and  box  of  water- 
colours.  1903  M.  A.  Stein  Sand-Buried  Ruins  0/  Khotan 
xviii,  (1904)  271  The  thin  layer  of  water-colour  with  which 
they  are  painted  has  suffered  much. 
3.  A  picture  painted  with  water-colours. 
x8s4  Rossetti  in  Atlantic  Monthly  (1896)  May  589/2,  I 
shall  make  him  a  small  water-colour  in  exchange.  1882 
BKSANT.^//6Vr/j  xxvi.  C1898)  183  It  was  a  pleasant  sunny 
room,.,  nor.,  was  it  hung  with  immense  pictures  of  game  and 
fruit,  but  with  light  and  bright  water-colours,  1899  Crockett 
Kit  Kennedy  399  There  was  Landhaven  itself,  glittering  m 
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the  momiog  light,  a  water*colour  in  white  and  red,  as  the 
wet  tiles  took  the  sun,  and  the  warmth  beneath  melted  the 
thin  snow. 

4.  The  art  or  method  of  painting  with  water- 
colours. 

1843  RuSKiN  ^foH.  Paint.  1. 11.  i.  \\i.  §  19  The  mere  specific 
study  of  mountains  seems  to  have  coincided  with  the  more 
dexterous  practice  of  water-colour.  1909  C  J.  Holmes 
Ptctuf^titMkiM£- 170  In  water  colour  proper  the  washes  of 
colour  are  laid  directly  on  the  paper,  usually  over  a  faint 
pencil  outline. 

5.  atirib.^  i\s,  water-colour  cake ^  drawhtg,  exhibit 
ticHj  pahtting. 

t69B  T.  Ffockr  V'oy.  112  A  great  many  fine  Water-colour 
Paintings,  that  are  brought  hither  from  Rome.  1839  Hood 
Literary  ffLit.  52  Men  that  deal  in  water-colour  cakes._  1856 
Miss  YoNCE  Daisy  Chain  11.  iii,  A  very  pretty  drawing., 
which  had  been  in  the  water-colour  exhibition.  _  x86a  W. 
Sandby  R.  Acoii,  I.  103  'ihe  founder  of  the  English  school 
of  water-colour  painting.  1876  S.  Redgrave  Ca/a/.  Water. 
Cfii.  Paiutifigs  15  When  water  colour  drawing.. emerged 
from  mere  Indian  ink  or  other  monochrome  tint.  x88o  Miss 
BRADDOsy/.-j^<u/<i;/fvii,  Water-colour  drawings  on  the  walU 

Water-co-loored,  ^ 

L  Painted  or  executed  in  water-colours. 

1773  Gentl.  Metg.  XLIII.  584  A  very  large  and  curiously 
drawn  water-coloured  chart.  183a  G.  Downes  Lett.  Cont. 
Cpuutrtes  I.  165  His  cabinet  is  hung  with  twenty  water- 
coloured  or  opaque  drawings.  1863  Miss  Braddon  Aurora 
/Vt^-rf  iii.  The  walls  ordinarily  covered  with  French  prints 
and  water-coloured  sporting-sketches. 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  water,     rare, 

1705  Beverly  Virginia  11.  iv.  (1722)  112  The  other  [sort  of 
cherrj'l-.isWater-colour'd  within.  1797  Encycl.  Brit,  (ed.3) 
XII.  138  When  polished,  the  fragments  [of  granite]  appear 
as  if  set  or  inlaid  m  a  fine  pellucid  or  water-coloured  matter. 

Water-colourist.  [f.\VATER-coLooB  +  -ist.] 

One  who  paints  in  water-colours. 

1850  in  Ogilvie.  1870  Daily  Netvs  2  Dec,  The  old  water- 
coluurists  dwell  in  a  medium  of  perpetual  beeswing.  1874 
K.  'VxRWHiTT  Sketch.  Clu&  20  If  you  have  any  very  patient, 
keen  and  skilful  water-colourist  among  you. 

Watercourse. 

L  A  stream  of  water,  a  river  or  brook ;  also  an 
artificial  channel  for  the  conveyance  of  water. 

ijio  in  Glasscock  Rec  St.  AfichoiVs,  Bp's  Storiford{\Z%-£) 
31  Item  of  Rychard  wood  for  a  watercorse,  \d.  1550  W. 
HuNNis  Ps.  VL  (1583)  3  Nor  in  the  deepe,  and  water  course, 
That  passeth  vnder  ground.  x6ii  Bible  Isa.  xliv.  4  They 
shall  spring  vp..as  willowes  by  the  watercourses.  17*4  Act 
//  Geo.^  /,  c  1 1  5  7  To  cleanse  any  Ditch  or  Water-course 
adjoyning  to  the  said  Roads.  1846  J.  Baxter's  Libr.  Pract. 
Agric.  I.  3ig  My  own  ditches  or  watercourses  are  four  feet 
wide.  1849  Layard  Nineveh  ff  Rem.  I.  vii.  175  Water- 
courses, once  carrj-ing  fertility  to  many  gardens,  were  now 
empty  :ind  dry.  1865  Geikie  Seen,  ^  Geol.  Scot.  i.  7  Water- 
courses,  from  the  tiniest  runnel  up  to  the  ample  river. 

attrih.  1869  Boutell  Arms  If  Armour  \v.  60  In  its  form, 
one  of  these  shields  is  an  elongated  and  convex  oblong.some- 
what  resembling  a  hollowed  water-course  tile. 

fi^'  '570  T.  Norton*  tr.  Nmvelfs  Catech.  68  b,  From  the 
spring  Jied  of  his  diuine  liberalitie  as  it  were  by  Certaine 
guiding  of  water  courses,  God  conueyeth  his  benefites  to  vs 
by  the  handes  of  men. 

b.  in  legal  use  (see  quot.  1848), 

1576  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford (tBZo)  385  The 
dyche,  tearmed  to  be  a  water  course, .. hath  bene  stopped. 
x6a6  Whitlock,  J.  in  Bulstrode  AV/.  m.  (1659)  340  A  Water 
course  doth  not  begin  by  prescription,  nor  yet  by  assent, but 
the  same  doth  begin  ex  jure  naturx^  having  taken  this  course 
naturally,  and  cannot  be  averted.  1681  Stair  Inst,  Laiv 
Scot,  u  xvii.  \  12. 345  Without  such  a  Servitude,  Water  may 
not  be  altered  or  diverted  from  its  course,  as  was  found, 
where  the  Water-course  was  the  March  betwixt  the  Heretors. 
17*5  Mod.  Rrp.  (1769)  II.  274  For  suppose  a  man  hath  a 
water-course  running  through  his  ground,  and  his  neighbour 
diverts  it,  this  is  no  trespass.  183a  Act  2  ^3  Will.  IV^  c.  7 1 
\  2  No  Claim  which  may  be  lawfully  made. .to  any  Water- 
course, or  the  Use  of  any  Water,  to  be  enjoyed  [etc. J.  X848 
Wharton  Laiv  Lex..,  tl'atero'urse,  a  species  of  incorporeal 
hereditament,  being  a  right  which  one  nas  to  the  benefit  of 
the  flow  of  a  river  or  stream,  such  right  commonly  referring 
to  a  stream  passing  throui^h  one's  land. 

+  O.  Court  of  the  Watercotirse  (see  quot.).  Ob$, 

j6g»--g  Act  //  Will.  Ill c.  21.  §  14  Any  Right,  .claimed. , 
for  the  holding  a  certaine  Court  within  the  said  Mannor  [of 
Gravesend]  called  Curia  Cursus  Aquae  or  The  Court  of  the 
Watercourse  for  the  better  Government  of  Barges  Boats  and 
Vessells  useing  the  Ferry  or  Passage  from  the  Towpe  of 
Gravesend  to  London. 

2.  The  bed  or  channel  of  a  river  or  stream. 

1566  S'hampton  Crt.  Leet  Rec.  (1905)  1. 1.  36  We  present 
owen  symoncs  bathe  not  mendyd  the  watter  cowrse  of  hys 
close  by  goslen  lane.  1670-88  Moneys  Seer.  Serv.  Chas,  II 
9f  Jos.  II  (Camden)  88  'lo  scowre  the  ditches  and  water- 
courses at  Hampton  Court,  to  keep  the  fowle  there.  1725 
D*  Foe  Voy  round  World  (1840)  265  He  presently  threw 
out  the  water,  with  the  sand  [etc].. into  the  ordinary  water- 
course. 1830  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  I.  401  A  want  of  relation 
in  the  position  of  alluvial  beds  to  the  existing  watercourses 
may  be  no  test  of  the  high  antiquity  of  such  deposits.  1871 
L.  Stephem  Playgr.  Eur.  (1894)  x.  248  Reaching  the  valley 
..by  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  or  rather  watercourse. 

+  3.  ?  The  flow  of  water.  Obs,-"* 

155J  Hui-oET,  Water  course,  agttien^  tnis^  (?)  quia  aqua 
hahet  im^etum.  . 

+  4.  The  fairway  or  width  of  water-surface  under 
a  bridge.  Obs,  rare. 

172&  ]•  Prick  Stone  Br.  Thames  3  The  Space  of  the  Water, 
or  Water-course,  will  be  600  Feet  between  the  Piers. 

tS.  Anat.  a.  =  Aqueduct  3.  b.  The  hypogas- 
trinm.  Obs. 

x6x^  Crookr  Body  of  Man  222  In  the  lower  belly . .  because 
this  u  easily  dilated  as  the  burthen  increaseth,  and  in  the 
low«r  part  of  it  called  the  watercourse  or  Hypogastrium^ 


Ibid.  VIII.  xiv.  (1631)  581  The  watercourse  or  darkehole  be- 
twixt  the  Mamillary  processe  and  appendix  called  Styloides. 

Wa  i;er-cra  c  jcer. 

1.  A  kind  of  firework.  ^  Obs. 

'799  G.  Smith  Laboratory  I.  22  The  water-crackers,  or 
divers  are  commonly  rammed,. in  cases. 

2.  A  Prince  Rupert's  drop. 

1887  Sci.  Amer.  19  Mar.  181/1  In  this  way  I  have  taken  a 
water  cracker,  as  they  [Prince  Rupert  drops]  are  called  in 
the  factory,  several  feet  long,  and  broken  it  four  or  five 
times. 

3.  U»S,  A  water-biscuit.     1891  in  Century  Diet, 

Water-craft. 

1.  Skill  in  water-matters. 

\*t^  .Act  8  Eliz.  c.  13  5  I  To  foresee  the  good  Encrease 
and  Mayntenaunce  of  Shyppsand  of  all  kinde  of  Men  traded 
and  browght  upp  by  Water  Crafte  moost  meete  for  her 
Majesties  Marine  Service.  1888  Doughty  Trav.  Arabia 
Deserta  1. 544, 1  saw  Beduins  swimming  there,  and  wondered 
at  this  watercraft  in  men  of  the  dry  deserts.  1904  R.  J. 
Farber  Garden  .Asia  255  Their  tact  in  water-craft  is  our 
sole  protection  from  drowning. 

2.  A  vessel  that  plies  on  the  water ;  such  vessels 
collectively. 

x6i8  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Penniless  Pilgr.  F  2,  All  the 
Shippes,  Carackes, . .  Barkes,  and  Water-craft es,  that  are 
now.. in  the  wofld.  1868  B.  J.  Lossing  The  Hudson  203  A 
broad  and  beautiful  bay,  at  all  times  animated  with  a  variety 
of  water-craft.  1916  R.  Cullum  Men  -who  ivrought  iv.  The 
object  lying  upon  the  table  ..  was  a  ten-foot  model  of  a 
strange-looking  water  craft.  » 

Wa'ter-crane. 

1.  An  apparatus  for  supplying  water  from  an  ele- 
vated tank  (now  esp.  to  the  tender  of  a  locomotive). 

1658  T.  Willsford  Nat.  Secrets  156  From  hence  it  is,  that 
the  Air  in  Water-cranes  and  pumps  being  sucked  out,  the 
waters.. are  forced  to  rise.  1875  Knight  Diet,  Mech.^ 
Water.crnne,  a  goose-neck  apparatus  for  supplying  water 
from  an  elevated  tank  to  the  tender  of  a  locomotive  engine. 

2.  A  crane  worked  by  hydraulic  power. 

1849  J.  Glynn  Constr.  Cranes  112  The  Water  Cranes 
shown  ..are  Two  Self-Acting  Machines. 

Wa'ter-Cress.  [Cf.  MLG.,  MDu.  waterkerse, 
G.  wasserkresse.'] 

1.  The  hardy  perennial,  Nasturtium  officinale 
(N.  O.  Cruct/erfe),  found  in  abundance  near  springs 
and  in  small  running  streams,  and  now  widely  cul- 
tivated for  use  as  a  salad.  Also  applied  to  other 
species  of  Naslttrtium, 

Often  in  plural^  esp.  as  denoting  an  article  of  food ;  in  the 
17th  and  i8tb  c  the  sing,  is  hardly  found. 

a.  sing. 

a  1400-50  Stockh,  Med,  MS.  p.  209  Watercresse,  nascorium 
gnllicanum.  a  i^$tr.  A rderne's  Treat.  Fistula^  ^tc.tigio) 
76  pise  bene  herbez  necessary  to  J?e  werk  of  clistry,  scilicet 
Violette,  maluez,.. watercresse.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal  11. 
xvii.  20I  Water  Cre.sse  being  boiled  in  wine  [etc.].. is  verie 
good  against  the  scuruie.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer' s  Bb. 
Physicke  75/2  To  make  sownde  Teeth.  Take  Watercresse, 
and  rubbe  the  same  with  wine,  and  heerwith  washe  your 
mouth  often  times.  1796  WiTiiiiRiNG^r/V.  /*/ff///j(ed.  3)  III. 
581  Sisymbriumsylvestre, ..Creeping  Water  Cress.  1800  E. 
Darwin  PhytoL  xi.  269  In  the  winter  months  the  rise  of 
springs  may  be  detected  by  the  presence  of  aquatic  plants,  as 
of  water-cress.  i88x  F.  G.  Heath  My  Garden  Wild  xiii. 
216,  I  grew  in  my  stream,  some  Watercre:*s,  whose  pinnate 
leaves  are  so  frefjuently  eaten.  1903  Cornish  Naturalist 
Thames  i-z\  The  artificial  culture  of  water-cress  is  compara- 
tively modern. 

b.  pi, 

13..  K.  Alls.  5767  Withinne  grene  and  mychel  weed,- 
Waterkressen  and  heighe  reed,  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg, 
352  Se)?e  malue,  paritorie,  violet,  watircressen  in  watir  &  lete 
be  patient  sitte  ^eron  anoon  to  J)e  nauele.  c  1450  Aiphita 
(Anecd.  Oxoa)  165  Senacio,  narstuciuni  aquaticum  idem,.. 
watercresses.  1518  Paynell  Reg.  Sanit.  Salerni  (i$4i)  85 
Watercresses  doth  cure  tothe  ache.  1590  Loljge  Euphucs 
Golden  Legacie  (1592)  O  2  My  Loues  shall  growe  vp  as  the 
water  Cresses,  slowly,  but  with  adeepe  roote.  x6ii  Shuttle- 
worths'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  196  Given  to  a  man  which  gott 
the  watercresses  and  brooke  lime,  vj'*.  17*5  Bradley's 
Family  Diet.  s.  v.  Cress^  Waler-Cresses  have  a  sharp  and 
biting  Taste.  1799  Southey  Cross  Roads  8  There  were 
water-cresses  growing,  And  pleasant  was  the  water's  flowing. 
1834  Dick  ENS  »!>"^.  Uozj  Boardiug.ho.  ii,Tibbs,.  began  eating 
water-cresses  like  a  Nebuchadnezzar.  i8sx-6x  Mayhew 
Loud.  LabourX.  145/1  The  first  coster-cry  heard  of  a  morn- 
ing in  the  London  streets  is  that  of  '  Fresh  wo-orter<reases '. 
i860  LoNGF.  Wayside  Inn^  Saga  K.  Olafyu.  24  He  loved 
.  .bis  brook  with  its  water-cresses. 

2.  Applied  (chiefly  as  book-names)  to  some  other 
cruciferous  plants,  esp.  Cardamine  amara^  C.  pra- 
iensiSy  and  Helioscadium  nodiflorum. 

a  1400-50  Stockh.  Med.  MS.  p.  167  Watercresse,  Apium 
ranarum.  1538  Turner  Libellus^  Cresses,  water,  Carda* 
mine.  1548  —  Names  ofHerbes  (E.  D.  S.)  47  Lauer  or  Sion 
is  called  of  some  englishe  men  Bellragges,  of  other  some 
yealowe  watercresses.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  v.  Ix.  625  The 
seconde  kinde  is  called.,  in  Englishe,  the  lesser  Watercresse, 
and  Coccow  flowers.  1597  Gkrarde  Herbal  11.  xviii.  201 
There  be  sixe  kindes  of  wilde  herbes  numbered  among  the 
water  Cresse  which  followe  in  order.  x866  Treas.  Bot.  347 
Cress,  .American  Water.     Cardamine  rotundifolia. 

3.  attrib,  and  Comb,  as  water-cress-bed,  -gatherer^ 
"gratoingvhX,  sh. ;  water-cress  green,  a  particular 
shade  of  green. 

1906  Daily  Chron.  21  Aug.  7/6  Extensive  *watercress  beds. 
1903  Cornish  Naturalist  Thames  125  A  notice  warning  off 
the  poor  *water-cress  gatherer.  1884  Daily  Neivs  27  Oct. 
2/1  A  costume  of  this  in  *watercress  green  is  made.  1901 
Cornish  Naturalist  Thames  124  *Water-cress  growing  is 
an  increasing  business  in  the  Thames  Valley.  1858  Sim- 
MONOS  Diet.  Trade,  *Water-crcss  seller. 


Hence  Wa'tercressed,Wa'tercressyfl(^V.  {fiance- 
wds.),  containing  or  abounding  in  water-cress. 

x8»8  Wilson  in  Blacktv.  Mag.  XXIV.  284  Over  all  the 
water-cressy  and  puddocky  ditches.  1845  Talfourd  Vac. 
Tourists  I.  gi  We  walked  on  beside  a  little  water-cressed 
stream. 

Wa'ter-cure,  [Cuue  sb,^  5b  ;  after  G.  wasser- 
kitr."]  A  method  or  course  of  metiical  treatment  by 
means  of  water. 

184a  [see  Cure  J*.'  sb].  1843  Abdy  Water  Cure  112  To 
suppose,  that  the  water  cure  will  have  as  fair  a  trial  in  Eng- 
land  as  vaccination  has  had  in  Germany,  1845  Murrafs 
Hand-bli.  Continent  (ed.  5)  428,  36m.  beyond  Landeck..is 
the  Water  Cure  establishment  of  Vincent  Priessnitz  at 
Grafeiiberg.  1857  P«tnam's  Monthly  Mag.  Mar.  244/1 
We  sallied  out  to  cUmb  the  long  hill— half  way  up  which, 
shone  the  white-washed  walls  ol  the  great  Silesian  Water- 
cure. 

Hence  Wa'ter-cairer,  -cnrlug. 

1849  Mrs.  Caklvle  Lett.  (1883)  II.  46  This  shall  be  the 
last  of  my  water-curing  for  the  present.  1900  Daily  Newt 
2oSept.  4/6 The  late  Pastor  Kneip,  the  Bavarian  wattr-curer. 

Wa*ter-dock.  [Dock  sb,'^\  cf.  OK.  ia-docce 
lit.  river-dock,  Edocke.]  A  name  for  various 
aquatic  species  of  Knmex  \  formerly  also  applied 
to  other  broad-leaved  water-plants. 

f  1450  Aiphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  94  LnP/>aciujn  a/juaticum, 
uel  lappnctuni  maius^  angl.  walerdokke  uel  edokke.  1338 
Elvot  Dict.y  Hydrotapathon^  water  dockes.  1597  Gkrarde 
Herbal  11.  Ixxviii,  312  Of  water  Dockes.  c  1710  Petiveh 
Cat.  Ray's  Eng.  Herbal  Tab.  ii.  Great  Water  Dock.  188s 
Jefferies  AV7'/j  III.  194  Great  water-docks  at  the  margin 
with  leaves  almost  a  yard  long. 

attrib.  x^/g/SBk.St.Albatts^Fishing'y'yy  In  luyll  take,  .the 
water  docke  leyf  worme  &  the  hornet  worme  togyder.  1757 
A.  Cooi'KR  Distiller  m.  Ixx.  (1760)  270  Of  the  Water- Dock. 
Root,  five  Ounces.  1807  W.  Roscoe  Butter/lys  BalldZ^'a) 
20  .\  ^lushroom  their 'i'able,  and  on  it  was  laid  A  Water-dock 
Leaf,  which  a  Table-cloth  made. 

Water-doctor. 

a.  =  Water-caster  i.     b.   =  Hydropathi8T. 

1801  sporting  Mag.  XVII.  8  Mrs.  Mayersbatch,  widow  of 
the  celebrated  Water-Doctor  of  that  name.  1846  Lytton 
Conf.  IVater-patient  43  The  peculiar  '  crisis  ',  sought  for  so 
vehemently  by  the  German  water-doctors.  1(148  Dunglisos 
Med_.  Lex.  (ed.  y),  Uromantia . .  ylhc  art  of  divining  diseases 
by  simple  inspection  of  the  urine... One  professing  to  be 
able  to  do  this  is  called  Uromantes.  Vulgarly,  a  water 
doctor.  1849  E.  FitzGkrald  Lett,  (i88g)  I.  198  Some  one 
told  me  that  he  was  gone  or  going  to  the  Water  Doctor  at 
Malvern. 

Water-dog. 

1,  a.  A  dog  bred  for  or  trained  to  the  water  ;  esp 
one  trained  to  retrieve  waterfowl.  Formerly  as  a 
;  specific  name,  the  barbet  or  poodle  imported  from 
I  the  continent,  b.  Any  kind  of  dog  that  swims 
I  well,  and  is  habituated  to  or  not  shy  of  the  water. 
13..  K.  Alls.  5771  Bristled  hy  weren  as  hogges.  And 
slynken  as  water-dogges.  1505  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot. 
II.  475  For  anecorsbow  and  ane  water-dog  tothe  King, vj  li. 
1600  Darrell  Detect.  Harsuet's  Discot\  130  They.. wold 
neuer  haue  indured  him  to  haue  chopt  at  his  face,  as  a 
water-dogge  at  a  duck.  x63i  G.  Markham  Hunger's  Pre- 
xent.  xi.  67  Not  any  amongst  vs  is  so  simple  that  he  cannot 
say  when  bee  seeth  him,  This  is  a  Water-Dogge,  or  a  Dogge 
bred  for  the  Water.  i6yy  H, Cox  Gentl  Recreat.  in. (ed.  2)49 
How  to  train  a  Water-dog.  i76a-7i  H.  Walpoi.e  I'ertue's 
Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  IV.  145  She  has  done  a  picture  of 
fowls,  a  water-dog  and  a  heron.  x8a4  Bewick  Quadrupeds 
fed.  8;  360  The  Large  Rough  Water  Dog..  Z*6^a«rf^ar^r/, 
Buff.  1837  T.  Bkll  Brit.  Quo/lru/eds  226  Ihe  Water- Dog 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Water-Spaniel,  from 
which  indeed  it  differs  considerably  in  size  and  in  proper- 
tions.  1867  '  Stonehence  '  Dogs  of  Brit,  Isl.  45  Though 
excellent  water  dogs,.. we  ha\e  had  to  complain  of  their 
impetuous  rush  into  pond  or  river.  1876  Field  13  May 
537/2  It  was  proposed  to  have  trials  of  performing  dogs, 
sheepdogs  and  water  dogs. 

2.  A  man  thoroughly  at  home  either  on  or  in 
the  water,     a.  A  sailor,     b.  A  good  swimmer. 

1674  Wycherley  Plain  Dealer  i.  i,  2  Sail. .when  I  wel- 
com'd  him  ashore,  he  gave  me  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  call'd 
me  fawning  Water-dog?  1840  R.  H.  Dana  Tivo  Vrs.  bej. 
Mast  xiii.  (1854)  57  They  [sc.  Sandwich  Islanders]  are  com- 
plete water-dogs,  and  therefore  very  good  in  boating.  1878 
Joaquin  Miller  Songs  of  Italy  29  Brave  old  water-dogs 
wed  to  the  sea.  1867  S.  W.  Baker  Nile  Trib,  v.  95  The>e 
two  Arab  water-dogs  were  up  to  their  necks  in  the  river, 
screaming  out  directions  to  each  other.  1878  Tkelawnv 
Rec.  Shelley^  etc.  I.  154,  I  was  the  only  water-dog  of  our 
band ;  neither  Percy  nor  Captain  Roberts  nor  the  mate 
could  swim. 
3.  A  name  for  various  animals, 
t  a.  The  otter.  Obs.  (?  exc.  dial.) 
1576  A,  Fleming  tr.  Cnius'  Dogs  ii.  19  Both  iClianus  and 
itiius,  call  the  Beauer,  K^va.  [sic]  iroTOfiioi',  a  water  dogge, 
or  a  dogge  fishe.  1655  Walton  W '/^/^r  ii.  (1661)  49  There 
is  brave  hunting  this  WSter-dog  in  Cornwall.  frx8s6  DhN- 
HAM  'Tracts  (1892)  I.  87  In  Ireland  the  country  people  call 
the  otter  the  Devil's  water  dog. 

b.  U.S,  One  of  the  various  species  of  salaman- 
ders, esp.  the  hellbender  or  the  mud-puppy. 

1859  Bartlett  Diet,  Amer.  (ed.  2).  188a  Amer.  Na- 
turalist Feb.  140  The  Menopoma,  here  [Pa.]  called  'alli- 
gator '  and  *  water-dog '. 

c.  6'.^.  ?  A  variety  of  DoGFrsH, 

xS^s  A.  E.  Lee  Hist.  Columbus  (Ohio)  I.  299  Suckers, 
catfish,  gars  and  waterdogs  were  also  taken  [in  the  Scioto 
River]. 

d.  The  water-rat  or  water-vole,  Arvicola  am- 
phibius. 

1876  Smiles  Sc.  Nat,  i,  The  bum  itself  had  plenty  of 
water-dogs,  or  water-rats,  along  its  banks. 
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4.  A  small  dark  floating  cloud  snpposcd  to  indi- 
cate rain.     (Cf.  Dog  sb.  loc.) 

a  iftaS  FoRBV  Voc.  E.  Anglia.  1910  SptcUxtor  3  Sept. 
342/1  Other  English  names  for  various  perceptible  forms 
of  vapour  in  the  sky  are  '  water-dogs  ',  '  sun-galls  '  [etc.]. 

t  5.  Angling.  A  device  for  disentangling  a  hook. 

1688  Holme  Armoury  iir,  103  '2  A  Water-Dog,  is  a  round 
peece  of  Lead  like  a  King:  It  is  to  unloose  the  Hookes  if 
they  be  fastned  at  the  bottom. 

t  Waterdonie.  Obsr'^  [f/o/;/^  =  DooM  j^.]  An 
alleged  archaic  term  for  ordeal  by  water. 

1681  Bloust  Glossogr.  (ed.  5),  Waterdome,  the  antient 
trial  by  Water. 

Wa  *ter-dri=uker. 

1.  A  drinker  of  water,  one  who  drinks  water  in 
preference  !o  wine  or  other  liqnors ;  now  usually 
spec,  a  total  abstainer, 

f  1440  Vrotiip.  ParxK  518/2  Water  drynkare,  aguehibus. 
1546  J.  Hevwood  Prffv.  II.  V.  (1867)  59  A  falser  water  drinker 
there  Hueth  not.  1599  li.  Jonson  Cynihin's  Ret',  i.  iv.  i 
What  1  the  wel-dieted  Amorphus  become  a  water-drinker? 
1638  T.  Whitaker  Blood  of  Crape -ifX  When  as  water  or 
t^uiall-beere-drinkers  look  like  Ap  :.s  rather  then  men.  1765 
Stkrne  Tr.  Shandy  vin.  v,  A  water-drinker,  provided  he  is 
a  professed  one,  and  does  it  without  fraud  or  covin,  is  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  predicament.  18x5  Wordsw.  Poems 
Pref.  ad  fin.,  Though  myself  a  water-drinker,  I  cannot  resist 
the  pleasure  of  transcribing  what  follows.  1883  F.  M.  Craw. 
FORD  Mr,  Isaacs  7  A  water-drinker  in  India  is  always  a 
phenomenon. 

t  b.  In  the  early  Christian  Church,  an  epithet 
applied  to  those  who  in  the  celebration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment used  water  instead  of  wine.   Obs. 

1562  [T.  Cooper]  Anstv.  Def.  Truth  \\\\.  59  Cyprian  wrate 
against  those  that  were  called  Aquarij,  waterdnnkers. 

2.  One  who  drinks  the  *  waters '  at  a  spa. 

1707  Jos.  Browne  {title).  An  Account  of  the  Wonderful 
Cures  Perform'd  by  the  Cold  Baths,  With  Advice  to  the 
Water  D. inkers  at  Tunbridge,  Hampstead,.  .and  all  the 
other  Chalil>eate  Spaws.  1837  Deckkns  Picktv.  xxxvi,  A 
golden  inscription  (in  the  pump-room],  to  which  all  the 
water-drinkers  should  attend.  1889  Ghetton  Memory's 
Hnrkh.uk  188  It  was  great  fun  to  see  the  troop  of  water- 
drinkers  in  the  early  morning  marching  up  and  down,  .each 
with  an  empty  wine-glass  in  hand,  which  from  time  to  time 
they  got  replenished,  according  to  the  dose  of  mineral  water 
prescribed  for  them. 

Wa*ter-dri  nking,  vbL  sb. 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  drinking  water. 

1698  Floyer /I/Mwa  (1717)  191  Much  Water-drinking  is 
injurious  to  the  Old.  1774  Foote  Cozeners  Prol.,  I  am  no 
fish,  save  me  from  water-drinking  1  1806  Allbuti^s  Syst. 
Med.  1.  410  Water-drinking  is  certainly  beneficial  between 
meals. 

2.  Drinking  mineral  waters  at  a  spa. 

1697  Flover  F.nq.  Baths  Pref.  c  4  b.  By  Water-drinking, 
and  Bathing  at  Buxton,  I  have  procured  to  my  self  better 
Health.  1789  Pilkincton  I'iew  Derbysh.  I.  230  In  many 
cases  much  advantage  has  been  gained  by  the  administra- 
tion of  medicines  in  conjunction  with  the  course  of  water- 
drinking. 

attrib.  1789  Charlotte  Smith  Ethelinde  (1814)  I.  106 
Sometimes  people  of  a  certain  style  make  acquaintance  at 
water-drinking  places. 

Wa*ter-dri  nkilllf,  a.  That  drinks  water  and 
abstains  from  stronger  liquors. 

1638-48  G.  Daniel  Edo^.m.  ^%\  Let  me  rather  pine  Witles 
and  water-drinking,  then  love  wine.  1736  Berkeley  />«- 
c<^«rx*  Wks.  III.  415  Supply  the  water-drinking  savage  with 
strong  liquor,  and  he  shall  be  drunk  for  several  days.  J771 
FooTE  Maid 0/ B.  I.  Wks.  1799  II.  209  That..water-drinlc. 
inz,  mirth  marring,  amorous  old  hunks.  1805  Wordsw. 
Waggoner  i.  60  A  simple  water-drinking  Bard.  1854  Sur- 
TEF.s  HandUy  Cr.  iv.  The  hungry  water-drinking  guests. 

Water-drop. 

1.  A  drop  or  globule  of  water.     Usually  pL 
1S93  Shaks.  Rich.  //,  IV.  i.  362  Oh,  that  I  wcrea  Mockerie, 

King  of  Snow,  Standin,^  before  the  Sunne  of  BulHngbrooke 
To  melt  my  selfe  away  in  Water-drops.  s6o6  —  Tr.  4-  Cr. 
ni.  ii.  193  When  water  drops  baue  worne  the  Stones  of 
Troy.  i8«i  Byros  Cain  \\.  i.  17  'Jhere  will  come  An  hour, 
when  toss*d  upon  some  water-drops,  A  man  shall  say  toa  man, 
•  Believe  in  me.  And  walk  the  waters',  18*5  Scott  Talism. 
XX,  The  devil  a  water-drop  he  gets  here.  ;.We  will  teach 
the  light.footed  old  infidel  to  be  a  good  Christian,  and  drink 
wine  of  Cyprus.  1866  G.  Macdonai.d  Ann.  Q.  Neighh.  iii. 
The  water-wheel,  mossy  and  green  with  ancient  waterdrops. 
Comb.  1809  tr.  R.  von  Jaksch  's  Clin.  Diagn,  vL  (ed.  4)211 
The  small  sniny  water-drop-like  bodie-^ 

2.  A  tear,  tear-drop. 

stfos  Shaks.  Lear  11.  iv.  aSo  I^t  not  womens  weapons, 
water  drops,  Staine  my  mans  cheekes.  1818  Byron  Cli. 
Har,  iv.  cxvi,  Egeria  !.  .The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are 
sprinkled  With  thine  Elysian  water-drops.  28*5  Neal  Bro, 
Jonathan  II  149  The  large  water-drop  stood  upon  his  lashes. 

3.  Sc.  =  Eavesdrip,  Stillicide  3. 

2818  ScoTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxvii,  This  is  a'  about  a  servitude 
ofwater-drap.  /^/^.,  We  are  obligated  to  receive  the  natural 
water-drap  of  the  superior  tenement. 

Watere,  obs.  form  of  Water  v. 
tWa-tered,  a,  Obs.     [f,  Watkb  5(5.  +  -ed2] 

In  parasynthetic  derivatives,  said  of  a  jewel : 
Characterized  by  *  water  *  (of  a  specified  quality), 

a  1637  B.  JoNSos  Execr.  Vulcan,  etc.  (1640)  G  2  b,  A  stocke. 
To  graft  the  greene  Emrald  on.  Or  any  better  water 'd  Stone. 
1704  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3990/4  llie  Brilliant  very  clean  and 
white  watered. 

Watered >9*t3jd), ppl.a.  [f.WATEBt/.  +  -edI.] 

1 1.  Of  the  eyes :  Filled  or  running  with  watery 
matter  or  with  tears.   Obs, 

a  S400  Stockholm  Med.  MS.  i.  80  in  Anglia  XVIII.  ao^ 
For  wattryd  eyne  &:  to  grety.    1578  H.  Wotton  Courthe 
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Contr&v.  67  Bending  htr  watered  e>'es  and  woful  hart  with 
ioyned  hands  vnto  the  heauens,  she  prayed  [etc.].  2593 
Delonev  Garland  Good  Will  Fib,  Let  not  offence  be 
found  in  this,  To  give  my  Lord  a  parting  kiss  With  watr'd 
eyes. 

2.  Soaked  or  steeped  in  water. 

c  1430  Tivo  Cookery.bks.  26  'Jake  Soundys  of  watteryd 
Stokkefys'ihe,  an  caste  Jjer-to.  1681  Colvil  Whigs  Supplic. 
II.  (1741)  114  Our  throats  cut,  Down  which  we  watered  5leal 
of  Oats  put. 

t  b.  Of  the  cheeks:  Wet  with  tears.   Obs. 

1571  Dk.  Norfolk  in  14th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 

IV.  574  Prayinge . .  with  an  overwhelminge  harte  and  watered 
ciieekes.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xlii.  §  3  [They]  could 
not.,  but  with  bleeding  harts  and  with  watred  cheekes  be- 
hold a  person  of  so  great  place  and  worth  constrayned  to 
indure  so  foule  indignities. 

C.  Of  a  road  :  Soaked  or  sprinkled  with  water 
to  lay  the  dust,  etc. 

1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xix,  A  shop  with  a  sun-blind,  and 
a  watered  pavement.. is  a  sanctuary.     1896  J.  Davidson 
Fleet  St.  Eclogues  Sen  11.  48  The  odour  stale  Of  watered 
:    streets. 

3.  Of  a  garden,  land  :  Kept  moist  by  pouring  or 
j    sprinkling  water. 

"535  CovERDALE  jfer.  xxxi.  la  Their  conscience  shalbe  as  a 

j    well  watred  garden.    [i6ix  Bible  /i/rf.,  Their  soule  shall 

I    be  as  a  watered  garden.]     155a  Huloet,  Watered  as  a  field, 

I    or  gaidein,  r/^^a^wJ.  .  .Watred  with  dew,  rosidtts.     1654  C. 

j    Wask  Graiius'  Cyneget.  A  3  b,  But  the  poore  Alaband  in  his 

waterMyard  Plants  grounds  of  hemp.    xZz^'Sw^^^v.  Notes  9( 

Rejl.  Ramble  Germany  180  The  plain  is  wooded  as  though 

I    it  were  a  forest,  and  yet  you  know  it  to  be  a  watered  garden. 

I        b.  Of  a  country,  locality  :  Furnished  or  supplied 

i    with  rivers  or  streams  of  water.     Often  with  adv., 

I   as  well',  best -watered.    Of  a  road  :  Having  streams 

of  water  near-by,  convenient  for  travellers. 

1798  Bloomfielo /Virw/^rV  ^^y.  ^/nw^  38  Where  noble 
Grafton  spreads  his  rich  domains,  Round  Euston's  water 'd 
vale,  and  sloping  plains,    a  1859  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  xxiii. 

V.  95  That  well  watered  garden  of  olives  and  mulberry  trees 
which  spreads  many  miles  on  every  side  of  the  great  white 
temple  of  Mi!an.  1859  H.  Kingslev  G.  lianilyn  xxv,  I 
should  say  it  was  the  best  watered .  .piece  of  country  yet 
discovered  in  New  Holland.  1893  Selol-s  Trav.  S.  E. 
Africa  14, 1  took  the  best  watered  of  the  roads  leading  to  the 
Marico  river.  1895  Daily  Neivs  22  Oct.  2/1  [Australian 
Advt.]Good  and  watered  roads  pass  through  the  properties. 

O.  Of  njeadow  land  :  Subject  to  periodical  flood- 
ing.    (Cf.  Water-meadow.) 

1733  Tui.i.  Horse-Hoeing  Hush.  xi.  111  Water,  when  it 
runs  off  very  soon,  is  Beneficial,  as  is  seen  in  water'd 
Meadows.  1774  Pennsylv.  Gaz.  10  Aug.,  Suppl.  2/3  About 
7  acres  of  watered  meadow.  1789  T.  Wright  Meth.  Water- 
ing Meoilotvs  (1790)  6  The  farmer  who  occupies  fifty  acres 
of  this  watered  land.  i8»6  Cobbett  Rnr.  Rides  (1830)  398 
Here  are  watered  meadows  nearest  to  the  river  on  both 
sides;  then  the  gardens,  the  bouses,  and  the  cornfields. 
184a  J.  AiTON  Domest.  Econ.  (1857)  ^81  Watered  meaUowj 
even  to  the  extent  of  one  acre,  is  a  perfect  treasure  at  the 
manse.  1884  West.  Mom,  News  30  Aug.  1/6  Twenty-four 
acres  of  watered  meat^w. 

4.  Of  wine  or  strong  liquor,  milk,  etc. :  Diluted 
with  water. 

155a  Huloet,  Watered,  or  whereunto  water  is  put,  aqua" 
ttis.  164a  HowEi.L  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  32  Go  to  their  Diet, 
the  one  drinkes  Watered  Wine,  the  other  Wine  watered. 
1873  O.  W.  Holmes  Addr.  Opening  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre 
127  Dealers  in  watered  milk.  1905  H.  G.  Wells  Kipfis  i. 
ii.  (  a  A  supper  of  bread  and  cheese  and  watered  beer 
awaited  him  downstairs, 

b.  Jig.  Weakened  in  character  or  force  by  altera- 
tion or  addition.    Also  tvatered-down. 

1897  F.  Harrison  in  Daily  Neivs  2  Jan.  3/5  A  watered 
orthodoxy  and  a  timid  ecclesiasticism.     18^  Westm.  Gaz, 


a/ July  8/i  The  religiousand  theprofane  alike  are.. anxious 
to  know  if  the  revised  Decalogue.. is  to  be  only  a  wateretl- 
down  version  of  the  Mosaic  Tables.   loii  G.  C.  Field  Moral 


Theory  xii.  153  It  is  only  in  a  watered^own  form  that  it  \sc. 
kjve]  can  be  extended . .  to  the  whole  of  humanity. 

c.  Ofthecapitalofatrading  company:  Diluted, 
increased  in  nominal  amount  by  the  issue  of  stock 
or  shares  for  which  no  consideration  has  b««n  re- 
ceived.   Cf.  Water  v.  7  e. 

1899  Westm.  Gaz.  7  Mar.  5/1  Deduct  from  thatj^i,a5o,ooo 
of  watered  capital,  1904  Edin.  Rev,  Jan.  72  The  Company 
had  to  pay  a  dividend  on  watered  capital 

5.  Of  silk  or  other  textile  :  Having  a  wavy  lus- 
trous damask-like  pattern  or  finish.  (Cf.WATEUZ'.9.) 

?  «595  Q'  i-^'^'  *  Levant  Co.  (1904)  87  Wahered  and  un- 
waltcrcd  Chambllctts.  1646  Metn.  Rokeby  (Surtees)  9  For 
watered  tabba  when  my  lady  was  at  Vorke  6 1.  9  s.  9  d.  1649 
Bury  Wills  (Camden)  720  My  watered  grogerin  gowne. 
1665  HooKE  Microgr.  8  Of  watered  Silks,  or  StulTs.  1714 
J'r.  Bk.  Rates  365  Camlets  watered  and  not  watered.  iSai 
k UTTER  Fonthtll  43  The  hangings  of  crimson  cloth  and 
watered  moreen  are  handsome.  1841  S.  Warren  Ten  Thou. 
I.  viii,  Over  his  waistcoat  he  wore.. a  broad  black  watered 
riband,  to  which  wasattached  his  eyeglass.  s86o  Geo.  Eliot 
Mill  on  Floss  II.  i,  That  watered-silk  she  had  on  cost  a  pretty 
penny.  1893  Liddon  Life  Pusey  I.  i.  5  She  commonly  wore 
a  watered-siik  dress. 

b.  Similarly  of  steel  =  Damascened  b. 

1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts,  etc  384  The  watered  design  of  the 
true  Damascus  scymitar.  1880  W.  Egerton  Handbk.  lad. 
Arms,  India  Museum  98  Dagger;  'Kris';  watered  blade. 
1883  F.  Pollock  in  Proc.  Roy.  Instit.  X.  386  The  damasked 
or  '  watered  *  appearance  of  the  blades  which  are  most  highly 
esteemed  in  the  Kast. 

1 6.  Her,  Having  water  of  a  specified  tinc- 
ture. Obs, 

1780  Edmosdson  Heraldry  II.  Alph.  Arms,  Po^uell [Oxford- 
shire].. three  wells  az.  watered  ar. 


Water-engine. 

fl.  An  engine  for  pumping  water  to  extinguish 
fire  ;  a  fire-engine.  Obs. 

1677  Sir  C  Wvche  in  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  II.  128 
The  water  Engines  which  are  used  here  when  fires  happen.  , 
171X  in  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  (1887)  19  Sept.  14/1  John  Oates.. 
is  directed  by  his  Lordship  to  assist  with  Two  Watcr.Ingines 
on  the  first  Notice  that  shall  be  given  him,  when  any  Fire 
breaks  out.  1802  Ackkbi  Traz'.  I,  Z12  The  town  has  three 
water-engines. 

2,  An  engine  to  raise  water;  a  water  pumping 
engine, 

J685  Phil,  Trans.  XV,  1254  A  Letter,  subscribed  W.  Tenon, 
concerning  Dr.  Papin's  new  Vt'ater-Engine.  1691  Wood 
Ath.  Ojron.  II.  340  Edward  Ford.. made  the  great  water 
Engine.. for  the  serving  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Strand. 
171*  J.  James  tr.  Le  Blondes  Gardening  191  You  must  have 
Recourse  to  Water-Engines,  which  raise  it  from  the  Bottom 
of  Wells,  into  receiving  Cisterns.  1811  J.  T.  \n  Risdon's 
Surv.  Devon  Introd.  20  Mines,  .which,  .have  some  of  the 
most,  .powerful  water  engines,  1886  J.  IJarrowman  Sc. 
Mining  Terms  71  Water-engine,  an  engine  used  exclusively 
for  pumping  water, 

3,  An  engine  driven  by  water  power  or  by  which 
water  power  is  applied, 

1858  Lardner  Hand'hk.  Nat.  Phil,  146  Water-engine... 
Hydraulic  wheels.. are  by  far  the  most  common  expedients 
by  which  water  power  is  applied. 

So  t  Water-engrineer,  an  official  charged  with 
the  management  of  municipal  fire-engines. 

1711  in  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  (1887)  19  Sept.  14/1  The  Lord 
Mayor,  to  prevent  the  Calamities  that  may  happen  by  Fire, 
has  Ordered  Publick  Notice  to  be  given,  That  John  Oates, 
Water-Ingineer  to  the  Honourable  City  of  Dublin  [etc.]. 

Waterer  (w^-tsrai).    [f.  Water  v,  +  -er i.] 

1,  One  who  waters  plants,  crops,  etc.  ///.  and^^. 

In  17th  c.  religious  literature  somewhat  common  in  allu- 
sions to  I  Cor.  iii.  7,  8. 

1549  CovERDALE,  etc.  Erasvt.  Par.  i  Cor.  iii.  6-7  Yf  the 
husband  manne  be  of  thys  dysapoynted,  nothyng  in  nianer 
I  reuayleih,  the  gardiner,  nor  yet  the  waterer.  x6oa  Carf.w 
Cornwall  1.80  This  ill  weed, ..maugre  the  warmers  and 
waterers,  hath  by  her  Maiesties  gracious  breath  beene  euer 
parched  vp.  1607  [R.  Parker]  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr, 
II.  V.  2  The  Magistrate  must  be  a  remoouer,  or  reviver  of 
the  Ceremonies  controversed  :  a  weedef  or  a  waterer  of  them. 
i6ai  R.  Johnson  Way  to  Glory  23  The  very  titles  that  the 
holy  Ghost  doth  giue  them  \sc.  gospellers]  in  Scripture, .  .as 
..Waterers,  Builders,  Stewards,  [etc.].  1703  J.  Freamb 
Test,  in  C.  Marshal  Sions  Trav.  (1704)  bvb.  He  was  both 
a  Planter,  as  well  as  a  Waterer  in  God's  Vjneyard.  184a 
Loudon  Suburban  Ho7-t.  387  Watering  plants  in  pots  requires 
much  more  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  waterer  than 
watering  in  free  soil, 

fb.  One  who  practises  irrig.ition.   Obs,  rare, 

X789  T.  Wkight  Meth.  ll'atering Meadoivs  (1790)  22  This 
method.. is.. taught  by  a  systematical  waterer  in  Stafford, 
shire. 

t  2,   «  Aquarius,  Obs.  rare^^. 

iS46Gassar's  Prognost.  b  v,  In  y^  signe  Aquari  or  waterer. 

3.  One  who  is  sent  ashore  to  obtaih  a  supply  of 
fresh  water  for  a  ship*s  company, 

1773  Hawkesworth  I'oy.  III.  498  Having. .sent  the  boat 
away,  [he]  set  out  to  join  the  waterers  by  land.  1777  G. 
FoRS^ER  I'oy.  round  ll'orld  I.  127  Sail  makers,  coopers, 
waterers,  and  wood-cutters.  1781  Gentl.  Mag.  LI.  278  The 
Indians  still  continuing  troublesome,  and  attacking  the 
waterers  with  stones  at  the  well. 

4.  One  who  supplies  animals  with  drinking  water. 
1844  Dickens  Mart.  Chnz.  xxxi.  He  was  a  mere  waterer 

of  horses.  x888  Doughty  Trav.  Arabia  Deserta  I.  27  The 
shift  of  waterers  was  sent  out.,  to  seek  a  cattle  pool  some 
miles  lower  in  the  valley. 

f  5.  A  visitor  at  a  spa  or  watering-place.    Obs. 

1776  S.  J.  Pratt  Pupil  of  Pleas.  (1777)  I.  59  My  wife  says, 
he  understands  to  a  nicety,  what,  some  of  the  waterers  [at 
'  IJuxton  bath  ']  call,  the  etiquette  of  dress. 

6.  A  watering  vessel.  1891  in  Century  Did, 

Waterfall  (w^tDjf^l).  [f.  Water  sb,  -*-  Fall 
sh. ;  OE.  had  wseter^efeall,  Cf.  G.  wasserfall^ 
'gefdll{e,  ON,  valnfaii.] 

1.  A  more  or  less  perpendicular  descent  of  water 
from  a  height  over  a  ledge  of  rock  or  precipice ;  a 
cascade,  cataract. 

^Craiiford  Charters  (1895!  21  ^fter  heafdon  to  l>am 
waiter^efeal  sefter  streame.  (137a  in  Shropsh.  Arch.  Soc. 
Trans.  Ser.  in.  IV.  225  Johannes  de  WatrefaL]  14..  Neiv- 
tninster  Cartul.  (SurteesJ  63  Sicud  Derestrete  vadit  inter 
Filton  et  Toland  usque  ad  Waterfal,  et  a  Waterfal  per 
Slade.  1411  Iniptisiiion  in  Hutchinson  Durham  (1787)  II. 
381  Villa  de  Langley  &  le  waterfall.  1617  Moryson  Itin.  i, 
21  This  River  hath  foure  great  water  fals.  1715  De  Foe 
/  'oy,  round  World{.\%*,o)  343  A  noise .  .as  of  a  mighty  cataract 
or  waterfall.  1838  Lvtton  Leila  1.  iii,  The  silver  tinkling  of 
waterfalls  chimed  melodiously  within  the  gardens,  i860 
'iv.suALL  Glac.  \.  vii.  50  The  ice  cascade.. appeared.. like 
the  foam  of  a  waterfall. 

transf.  1889  Stevenson  Master  of  Ballantrae  ix.  253 
WheiL.we  lay  becalmed.. in  a  gasping  heat,  which  was  pre- 
sently exchanged  for  a  surprising  waterfall  of  rain. 

Comb.  1867  ftlAcGREGOR  ^ RobRoy''  in  Baltic  123  Numer- 
ous wheels,  with  waterfall  spray  rising  slowly  in  the  morning 
air. 

2.  Such  an  inclination  of  the  ground  as  will  faci- 
litate the  fall  or  drainage  of  water. 

ssaa  in  Exch.  Rolls  Scot.XV,  601  Terras  Thome  Haithry 
..ex  parte  occidentali  et  in  longitudine  caude  ascendendo 
prope  caput  montis  et  le  wattcrfaw  earundem.  1590  Retr- 
Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  61 1/2  The  saidis  landis  of  Schoirthoip 
streikand  south  as  the  hill  or  wattir  fall  thairof  gais  to  the 
l;indis  of  Dalgleis.     1603  Ibid.  506/2  Passing  as  the  water 


WATER-PAST. 

fall  upoun  the  braaheid  gangis  [to]  the  merchis  of  Brume. 
hons.  1766  Comptetf  Farmer  s.  v.  Flax,  But  in  some  p.-irts 
of  the  country*  a  sufficiency  of  water  and  water-fall  is  not  to 
be  met  with.  1859  R.  F.  Burton  Centr.  A/r,  in  Jml.  Geog. 
Sx.  XXIX.  73  Caused  by  want  of  waterfall,  its  only  efficient 
remedy  would  be  (etc]. 

t3.  A  swift  stream  tumbling  in  a  rocky  bed,  a 
lapid.  Ois. 

1697  Drvoin  yiT-  Ctarg;.  t.  366  To  fire  the  Brambles, 
«n.%re  the  Birds,  and  steep  In  wholsom  Water-falls  the 
woolly  Sheep.  I7»6  Leoni  Alhertts  Archil.  II.  122/1  You 
may  level  a  Torrent  or  Water-fall  by  laying  a  barrier  across 
Ibe  Stream.  1748 .-!  Kstn's  Voy.  II-  viii-  318  The  complicated 
beauties  which  occurred  in  this  extraordmary  water-fall. 

4.  Coal-mining.  A  special  '  head '  ot  water  to 
be  turned  down  a  pit-shaft  when  needed. 

1797  J.  Curb  Coat  I'itrixr  33  A  stream  ot  water  with  a 
waterfall  of  about  half  the  depth  of  the  pit  is  nece^ary,  it 
any  business  of  consequence  must  be  done.  x86o  lire's  Diet, 
Arts  (ed.  5)  HI.  957  I'his  distribution  w.is  often  fraught 
with  such  danger,  that  a  torrent  of  water  had  to  be  kept  in 
readiness,  under  the  name  of  the  waterfall,  to  be  let  down  to 
extinguish  the  fire  in  a  moment.  1867  W.  \V.  Smyth  Coal 
4  Coal-mining  209  The  waterfall,  formed  by  turning  a  speci.^1 
stream  into  the  downcast  shaft,  or  by  allowing  the  pump- 
cisterns  to  run  over,  is  a  useful  auxiliary,  especially  for 
driving  in  air  after  an  accident. 

6.  A  neckcloth,  scarf,  or  tie  with  long  pendant 
ends.  "iObs. 

iMl  Hughes  Tom  Brown  at  Ox/,  xxvi,  Benjamin,  the 
Jew  money-lender, . .  dressed  in  a  gaudy  figured  satin  waist- 
coat and  waterfall. 

6.  A  chignon  ;  also,  a  wave  of  hair  falling  down 
the  neck  below  the  chignon  or  net.     (Orig.  U.S.) 

1866  Mrs.  Whitney  Leslii  Goldthwajte  iii.  The  brown  silk 
net.  .h.id  given  way  all  at  once  into  a  ^reat  hole  under  the 
waterfall,  and  the  soft  hair  would  fret  itself  through.  1875 
Spectator  (Melbourne)  22  May  27/2  The  young  lady  that 
affects  waterfalls,  the  Grecian  bend,  or  the  kangaroo  hop. 
189a  Daily  Ne-MS  i  Sept.  5/3  Human  hair. .goes  through 
long  processes  of  purification  before  it  is  made  up  into  the 
wigs  chignons,  waterfalls,  &c, 

Wa-ter-fast,  a.  &■.  =  Watertight. 

1550  Abstr.  Protocols  Toivn  Clerks  Glasgow  {1894)  I.  19 
To  keip  the  bwyth  wattir  f;ist  with  haile  tymmyr,  lofting, 
and  flure.  a  1568  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlvi.  16  To  pomp 
mis  oft  as  ;e  may  haill,  5eill  nevir  hald  hir  watter-fast.  1574 
BurgkKec.  Glasgow  (.iSj6)  20  For  helping  to  repair  the  said 
kirli  and  haldyng  of  it  watlirfast.  1898  Ld.  E.  Ha.mii.ton 
Mawkin  0/ Fl<rw  xv'm.  254  The  shieling's  well  biggit  and  as 
waterfast  as  a  sowen-tub. 

Wa'ter-fi'Uder.  [Cf.  G.  wasserfinJer.']  One 
who  finds  subterranean  springs  or  supplies  of  water 
by  means  of  a  divining-rod  ;  a  dowser. 

1883  Harpei's  Mag.  Oct.  708/2  He  has  added  the.. pro. 
fession  of  water-finder.  190a  Natnre  30  Jan.  304/2  Tlie 
employment  of  a  dowser  or  '  water-finder '  is  suggested. 

So  Water-fi  ndlnsr  fbl.  sh.     Also  attrih. 

1883  Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  708/2,  I  spent  many  hours 
sauntering  about  with  the  water-finding  fork  in  my  hands. 
1899  A.  Lang  in  Daily  News  10  July  8/2  Hegel  believed  in 
the  water-finding  faculty.  1906  Times  27  Sept.  13 '2  A 
number  of  letters  on  water-finding  were  published  in  The 
Times  during  tiie  winter  of  1904-5. 

Wa'ter-flag.  The  yellow  flag  or  flower-de-luce, 
Iris  Pseiidaconis. 

1578  hTtz  Dodoensii.  xli.  199  The  wilde  yellow  Iris  is  nowe 
called  . .  in  Englishe  . .  Wilde  flagges,  water  flagges,  and 
Lauers.  1650  [W.  Howe]  Phytol.  Brit.  2  Yallow  water 
flower-de-luce,  water  flagges,  Seggs.  x8o8  ScOTT  Alarmion 
VI.  xxxvii.  And  sheplierd  boys  repair  To  seek  the  water-flag 
and  rush.  1841  Tennyson  Morte  cTArlh.  63  The  many- 
knotted  waterflags.  That  whistled  stiff  and  dry  about  ttie 
marge.  1847  C.  Bhonte  yane  Eyre  xxi,  A  group  of  reeds 
and  water-flags. 

■Wa-ter-floOd.  [OE.wseter^oJ:  see  Water.?*. 
and  Flood  si.  Cf.  MHG.  wa^^ervltioi  (mod.G. 
wasserflut'),  MLG.  walarvlSt,  ON.  valnsjlild.'] 

1.  A  moving  flood  or  overflowing  of  water,  a 
tempestuous  sea. 

C893  >Elfbed  Oros.  I.  vi.  36  On  y>2es  Ambictiones  tide 
wurdon  swa  mycele  waiterflod  jeond  ealle  world-  153s 
CovERDALE  Ps.  xxix.  lo  The  Lorde  stilleth  [1539  Bible 
sitteth  aboue]  the  water  floude.  1571  Golding  Calvin  on 
Ps.  Ixix.  20.  261  They  see  the  ungodly  rush  uppon  them 
without  staye,  and  too  rage  likea  waterflud.  a  1593  Marlowb 
Ovid's  Elegies  11.  x.  14  Why  addst  thou,  .to  the  vast  deepe 
sea  fresh  water  flouds?  1871  Macuvff  Mem.  Patmos  xx, 
373  Not  like  the  abrupt  and  sweeping  waterflood,  but  rather 
like  the  silent  dew  as  it  distills  imperceptibly  on  blade  and 
flower.  igo2  Montltly  Rev.  Aug.  17X  Her  hair  was  all  about 
him  like  a  water-flood  ;  her  kisses  on  his  brow, 

+  2.  collectively.  Water  as  opposed  to  land.   Ol>s. 

c  tsoo  Ormin  175&7  O  lifft,  o  land,  o  waterrflod,  WiJ>  fele 
kinne  shaffte.  X390  Gower  Con/.\ll.  92  For  riht  as  veines 
ben  of  blod  In  man,  riht  so  the  water  flod  Tberthc  of  his 
cours  makth  ful  of  veines. 

3.  A  body  or  mass  of  water  in  flood. 

CX435  Torr.  Portugal  1872  A  Grj'pe..A  way. .bare  her 
yong  son  Ouer  a  water  filood.  Over  in  to  a  wyldernes  There 
seynl  Antony  ^rmet  was.  1864  Swinburne  Atalanta  1380 
O  that  I  now,  I  too  were  By  deep  wells  and  water-floods. 
1917  O.  WiLDRiDGE  Captains  Sr  Co.  ix.  108  And  now,  as  the 
IU4  drew  near,  there  trailed  across  the  interv;.ning  strip  of 
water-flood  a  snatch  of  '  Auld  Lang  Syne  '. 

Wa'ter-flower.  A  flower  growing  in  water ; 
the  representation  of  such  a  flower  in  metal,  in  cm- 
broidery,  etc. 

1480  Wardr.  Ace.  Edw.  IV  (1830)  115  Old  spanges  and 
water  floures  of  silver,  1509  \Vitl  in  Archxologia  LXVl. 
313  Item  ij-  aulter  clothes  Crymsen  velwett  vpon  velwet  sett 
w*  water  flowres.  Ibid.  340  lima  vestyinent  of  blue  velvett 
thorfreis  of  crymsyn  cloih  of  gold  enbroderid  w*  water 
floures.    1599  BaETON  Will  0/  Wit  (Grosart)  37/2,  I  must 
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learne  to  make  a  waterflower,  in  an  old  ragge,  good  enough 
for  a  sampler  for  mee.  c  1830  Mrs.  Hemans  Strecuns  4  Ye 
[streams]  that  are  born  of  ihe  valleys  deep,  With  the  water- 
flowers  on  your  breast  asleep. 

Wa*ter-fly.  [Fly  sby^  A  fly  that  frequents 
water  and  the  water-side. 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  i^'  CI.  v.  ii.  60  Rather  on  Nylus  mudde 
I^y  me  starke-naked,  and  let  the  water-Flies  Blow  me  into 
abhorring.  1655  Moufkt  &  Bennkt  Health's  hitprov.  xii. 
109  Water-raits . .  feed  upon  water-snaiU  and  water-flies.  1774 
GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  359  The  Common  Waier-Flie..i.<; 
by  some  called  the  Notonecta.  i8i8  Kkkts  Endym.  n.  135 
Quick  waterflies  and  gnats  were  sporting  still,  1828  Davy 
Salmonia  53  Even  in  December  and  January  there  are  a 
few  small  gnats  or  water  flies  on  the  water.  19x0  Encycl. 
Brit.  II.  28/1  The  niat-rhing  of  the  fly  with  the  insect  on  the 
water  is  a  matter  of  much  nicety,  for  the  water-flies  are  of 
many  shades  and  colours. 

fig.  1602  Shaks.  //aw.  v.  ii.  84  Dost  know  this  waterflie? 
j5o6  —  Tr.  <y  Cr.  v.  i.  38  Ah  how  the  poore  world  is  pestred 
with  such  water-flies,  diminutiues  of  Nature. 

Waterfowl   (wg-tajfaul).     [f.  Watee  sb.-^ 

Fowl  sb. ;  cf.  OHG.  ■waz^z.arvogel  (mod.G.  wasser')^ 
Dii.  waiervogei.']  Any  bird  that  frequents  the 
water,  or  inhabits  the  margin  of  lakes,  rivers,  seas, 
etc. ;  in  mod.  use  chiefly  applied  to  the  larger  kinds 
of  swimming  birds,  esp.  those  which  are  regarded 
as  game.     Often  collect,  sing,  for  pi. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  398  pe  fifte  dai.  .On  watur  fuxol  and  fiss 
he  wroght.  c  1381  Chaucer  Pari.  Foules  327  Rut  watir  foule 
sate  lowest  in  the  dale.  Ibid.  554  The  watir  foules.  1398 
Trrvisa  Barth.  Dc  P.  R.  v.  xxix,  (1495)  Mo  Water  foules 
haue  bytwene  theyr  toes  and  clawes  as  it  were  a  skynne.  1433 
LvDG.  J>".  Edimmdw.  162  Al  watir  foul  and  foul  upon  the  lond. 
1538  Elyot  Diet.,  Querquedula,  a  waterfowle  callyd  a  teale. 
a  1593  Marlowe  ^  Nashe  Dido  iv.  v.  1382  Where  thou 
shalt  see.. White  Swannes,  and  many  louely  water  fowles. 
1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  499  Great  store  of  young 
water-fowle.  1798  Coleridge  Pari.  Oscill.  29  You  know 
that  water-fowl  that  cries,  Quack  !  Quack  !  ?  1843  Markyat 
M.  Vioiei  xliv,  The  water-fowls  are  plentiful,  such  as  swans, 
geese,  ducks.  1870  Bkyant  Hind  11.  564  As  when  water- 
fowl of  many  tribes— Geese,  cranes  and  long-necked  swans 
— disport  themselves. 

attrih.  1903  Amer.  Sportsman's  Libr.  IV,  (title)  The 
Water-Fowl  Family, 

Wa-ter-firont.    Orig.  U.S. 

1.  Land  or  buildings  abutting  on  a  river,  a  lake, 
the  sea,  etc. ;  the  frontage  of  a  town  on  the  water- 
side. 

1856  Emerson  Et^.  Traits  iii.  47  A  people  so  skilful  and 

sufficient  in  economizing  water-front  by  docks,  warehouses, 
and  lighters.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  May  813/2  The  water- 
front is  lined  with  shipping.  1896  Howells  Impressiotis  ?f 
Exp.  256  The  ugliness  is . .  that  of  all  city  water-fronts.  1897 
Kipling  Capt.  Cour,  x.  230  Boat-builders,  and  coopers,  and 
all  the  mixed  population  of  the  water-front. 

attrih.  1918  Punch  27  Mar.  206/1  In  many  a  sailors'  drink- 
ing-place  and  water-front  saloon. 

2.  '  A  water-heater  set  in  the  front  of  a  stove ' 
(Webster  191 1). 

Wa-ter-f narrow,  sb.  [Cf.  G.  wasserfurche.'] 
A  deep  furrow  made  for  conducting  water  from  the 
ground  and  keeping  it  dry. 

854  in  Birch  Cartitl.  Sa.x.  II.  78  On  J^a  weter  furh  innan 
smalan  broc.  t:  1440  Provip.  Earr.  213/1  Gryppe,  or  a 
gryppel,  where  water  rennythe  a-way  in  a  londe,  or  water 
forowe,  aratiuncula.  Ibid.  518/1  Waterforowe[r/.rr. -foore, 
-fore],  in  londe,  elicus^  sulcus.  1482  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  510 
Strecchyng  down  be  a  watir-ffo rough  where  some-tyme  was 
adiche&a  heye  vnto  |>e  watir  of  Shirburn.  i^Z^Cath.  Angl. 
410/2  A  Watir  fure,  elix.  ai6yy  T.  Manton  Serm.  Ps. 
cxix.  23  (1725)  I.  Ill  As  Husbandmen  when  their  ground  is 
overflowed  by  waters,  make  Ditches  and  Water-furrows  to 
carry  it  away.  1710  Hilman  Tusser  Kediv.  Mar.  (1744)  32 
[Standing  water  must  be]  drain'd  off  with  Water- Furrows. 
i8i2  Sir  J.  Sinclair  Syst.  Hush.  Scot,  i.  49  Unless  the  water 
collected  from  thedifijprent  'buts  '  or  'ridges',  can  easily  get 
away,  it  will  be  to  no  purpose  to  facilitate  its  passage  from 
these . .  by  '  water- fur  rows ',  or  small  cuts  made  by  the  plough 
or  spade.  1842  Sproule  Agric.  (ed.  2)  70  These  open  furrows 
serve,  likewise,  for  drains  to  carry  off  the  surface-water,  and 
being  fleared  out  after  the  seed  is  sown,  they  are  termed 
water  .fur  rows. 

attiib.  1812  Sir  J.  Sinclair  Syst.  Hush.  Scot.  i.  146  The 
40  ridges  will  require  79  turnings  of  the  sower  and  harrows, 
and  41  turnings  of  the  water-fur  plough. 

"Wa'ter-fuTrow,  v,  [f.  prec]  trans.  To  make 
water-furrows  in  (land).  Hence  Wa'ter-fu:rrow- 
ing  vbl.  sb. 

^S*3~34  FiTZHERB.  Hush.  §  13  If  a  drye  season  come  before 
Candelmasse.  .it  [sc.  the  ridged  fallow]  wolde  be  caste  downe 
and  waterforowed  bytwene  the  landes,  1557  Tusser  100 
Points  Hush.  xxii.  (1878J  223  The  sede  being  sowne,  water- 
forow  thy  ground.  1560  Pilkington  AggcusG'wh,  Lethym 
.  .water,  hedge,  and  wateiforow,  or  what  other  thyng  so  euer 
he  can  deuisfrio  make  the  ground  fruitfull.  1662  Atwrll 
Eaithf.  Surzieyor  91  It  follows  now  to  speak  of  those  that 
must  be  done  either  chiefly  by  the  spade,  or  onely  the  spade. 
Chiefly  by  the  spade,  called  water-furrowing.  1707  Morti- 
MER  Husb.  Kal.,  October.. Well  Water-furrow,  and  Drain 
new  sown  Com  Land.  1743  in  R.  Maxwell  Sel,  Trans.  Agric. 
Scot.  41  Plow  up  the  Land  and  water-fur  it.  1812  Sir  J. 
Sinclair  Syst.  Hush.  Scot.  i.  207  In  preparing  land  for  a 
crop,  water-furrowing  is  a  very  important  operation.  1813 
Vancouver /]j^"tr.  Devon  140 The  fuirows [should  be) struck 
out  with  a  plough,,  .and  the  field  left  gripped  and  water* 
furrowed,  igaz  Daily  Chron.  3  Feb.  7/5  The  cost  of  pro- 
ducing wheat,  .is  per  acre  about  as  follows  : — Twelve  carts 
of  manure  at  5s.  per  cart,  ;^ 3;.  .water-furrowing,  is. 

Wa'ter-gall.  Also  9  dial,  -gulL  [f.  Water 
sb.  +  Gall  so.^  :  =  G.  wassergalle  in  various  senses, 
also  MLG.  watcrgalle  in  sense  2.] 

'\  1.  A  boggy  tract  in  a  field,  Obs. 


WATER-GATE. 

1285  Yorks.  Deeds  (Yorks.  Archaeol.  Soc.)  II.  198  note. 
Cum  toto  prato  suo  falcabili,  ut  in  capitibus,  herbagiis,  ranis, 
et  watergallis.  1664  Evelyn  Sylva  xviii.  38  The  Alder  is  of 
all  other  the  most  faithful  lover  of  watery  and  boggy  places, 
and  those  most  despis'd  weeping  parts,  or  water-galls  of 
Forests. 

2.  A  secondary  or  imperfectly-formed  rainbow ; 
also  applied  to  various  other  phenomena  in  the 
clouds  that  are  believed  to  portend  rain.  Now  dial. : 
cf.  Wkathebgall. 

1594  Shaks.  Lucr.  1588  And  round  about  her  teare-djs- 
tained  eye  Blew  circles  .stream'd,  like  Kain-bows  in  the  skie. 
These  walergalls  in  her  dim  Element,  Foretell  new  stormes. 
n;  1676  Balk  Prim, Orig.  Man.  (1677)  16  As  the  Water-gall 
is  the  I  mage,  Shadow,  or  weak  Representation  of  the  Rain- 
bow. 1744  H.  Wali'OLe  Let.  to  Mann  29  June,  False  good 
news  are  always  produced  by  true  good,  like  the  watergall 
by  the  rainbow.  1769  F"alconer  Diet.  Marine  11.  (1780), 
Oeil de  hoiic,  water-gall,  or  weather-gau. 

t  3.  A  watery  bubble  in  the  liver  of  swine,  [.So 
G.  wassergalle  1587.]  Obs, 

1607  Toi'SELL  Four-/.  Beasts  685  Sometimes  there  appeare 
(in  swinej  certaine  blathers  in  the  liuer  of  water,  which  are 
called  water-gals. 

4.  ?  A  flaw  in  a  material  or  a  manufactured  article 
caused  by  the  settling  of  water  in  a  particular  spot. 
(Implied  in  Watekgalled  a.)  [Cf.  G.  wassergalle^ 
flaw  in  marble.] 

HenceWater-gralledrt., having  water-galls(see  4). 

1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  934  The  greatest  difficulty  formerly 
experienced  in  the  paper  manufacture  upon  the  continuous 
system  of  Fourdnnier,  wa-;  to  remove  the  moisture  from  the  , 
pulp,  and  condense  it  with  sufficient  rapidity,  so  as  to  prevent 
Its  becoming  what  is  called  water-galled. 

+  Wa-tergang.  Obs.  Abo  3 -gong.  [f.WATER 
sb,  -t-  Gang  sbX  Cf.  ON.  vain{agang-r  flood, 
(M)Du,  walejgang  watercourse,  G,  wassergang 
flow  of  water,  watercourse.] 

1.  A  flood. 

c  1250  Gen.  ?f  Ex.  662  Nembrot  gat  hise  feres  red,  for  3at 
he  hadde  of  water  dred,  To  maken  a  tur,  wel  he3  &  strong. 
Of  tigel  and  ter,  for  water-gong. 

2.  A  watercourse,  esp.  an  artilicial  watercourse,  a 
mill-leat  or  the  like. 

?ai200  in  Dugdale  Monast.  (1661)  II.  920/2  Omnibus 
baillivis  de  Besintone.  .Robertus  de  Curci  salutem  ;  mando 
vobis.  .quatinus  justicietis  meos  homines  de  Snargate,  ut 
faciant  wallas  &  watergangas  &  clausuras  watlarum.  1909 
[*  The  word  watergangs  occurs . .  in  an  inedited  charter  of  La 
Capelle '  {Archxoiogia  1893,  Ser.  11.  ill.  295  note}].  1322  in 
Muniments  Magd.  Coll.  Ox/.  (1882)  145,  1433  Sc.  Acts 
yas.  I  (1814}  II.  22/2  pat  |)e  breif  vndirwrittyn  haf  courss 
quhil  ))G  next  parliament  alanerly  of  waUir  gangis  \)a.\.  is  to 
say  of  milne  leidis  ik  of  nane  vthir  thingis,  1509  Keg.  Mag, 
Sig.  Scot.  702/2  Le  Wattirgang,  aque  sive  torrentis  de 
Grenelaw.  Ibid.  703/1  Le  Wattiryang  diet,  molendini. 
160X  Ibid.  391/2  Passand  south  up  the  auld  rin  or  waiergang 
of  the  Teillburne.  1754  T.  Gardner  Hist.  Dnnivich  96  In 
the  year  1740  the  men  of  Dunwich  were  digging  a  Trench 
near  their  Old-Port,  cross  the  Beach,  to  make  a  Watergang 
to  drain  their  Marshes. 

3.  Sc.  Laitu     (See  quot.) 

1681  Stair  Inst.  Law  Scot.  1.  xvii.  §  12.  345  A  Watergang 
is  a  Servitude,  of  conveying  Water  thorow  the  servient 
Ground  for  the  use  of  the  Dominant. 

"Water-gas. 

1,  A  gas  made  by  forcing  steam  over  incandescent 
carbon ;  used  as  fuel,  and  when  carburetted  as  ^ 
illuminator. 

1851  Mechanics  Mag.  LIV.  129  {Heading  of  article.) 
Water  gas.  Ibid.  LV.  24  The  generation  of  water  gas  free 
from  carbonic  acid  is  a  problem  of  great  importance.  1897 
Allhutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  960  So  serious  have  been  the  conse- 
quences of  the  inhalation  of  '  water  gas '  that  some  English 
public  bodies  have  been  obliged  to  do  away  with  it. 

2.  "Water  in  the  form  of  vapour, 

x88x  JuDD  Volcanoes  22  The  whole  mass  passes  at  once 
into  the  condition  of  steam  or  water-gas.  1882  C.  P,  Smith 
in  Nature  5  Oct.  551/2  If  a  meteorological  spectroscope  can 
..show  the.  .fact  of  watery  vapour  being  in  the  atmosphere, 
it  may  also.. be  able  to  quantify.. the  proportions  of  such 
aci  ial  supply  of  water-gas  at  diff'erent  times. 

Wa*ter-gatei.    [Gate  sb.^ 

t  L  A  sluice  or  floodgate.  Obs. 

1408  in  Eug,  Hist.  Rev.  (1899)  XIV.  517  LesspowtesUgnea 
ducentia  aquam  a  dicto  Watergate  usque  dictam  roiaui, 
1458-9  Memorials  of  F'ountaifts  (Surtees)  III,_  58  Pro 
factura  le  Wateryattes  per  Th,  butein  fontans  fell.ijs.  1577 
Reg.  Mag,  Sig.  Scot.  748/2  The  syd  of  the  puill  foianent  the 
waiter  yet  of  the  Hauch  of  Dalkeith.  1585  Higins  Junius' 
Nomencl.  391/1  Eviissarium^..'3,  floud  gate  :  a  Watergate  : 
a  sluce:  a  waire.  1755  Johnson,  Sluice^.a.  Watergate;  a 
floodgate. 

b.  transf,  andyf^. 

1390  Gower  Conf.  I.  302  After  that  witbinne  a  throwe  He 
reynethand  thewatergalesUndoth.  Ihid.l.  312  Frohevene 
out  of  the  watergates  'i'he  reyni  Storm  fell  down  algates, 
c  i^\o  jfacob's  IVell ^ij  ^^  v.  watyr-gaiys  of  goure  pytt  arn 
goure  v.  bodyly  wyttes,  as  crisostom  seyth. . .  pise  ben  l>e  v. 
wat>T-gatys,  J^e  fyve  entrees  wherby  watyr  of  curse  &  wose  of 
syiine  entryn  a^en  in-to  ))\  pytt  of  lustys,  but  hei  be  sioppyd. 
1606  Sylvester  Dit  Bartas  \\.  iv.  11.  Ma^nif.  1241  If,  with 
ten-fold  chain.  Thy  hand  hath  lockt  the  Water-gates  cf 
Rain.  1719  D'Urfev  Pills  II.  25  To  open  well  her  Water- 
gate, and  best  supply  her  Mill. 

2.  A  gate  (of  a  town,  a  castle,  etc.)  giving  access 
to  the  water-side. 

c  1380  Sir  F'erumh.  4651  pan  was  |>ar  a  geant  ful  of  pryde, 
And  openede  J>e  water-gate  wyde,  Ys  name  was  enfachoun. 
a\^ooSir  Perc.  918  In  at  a  watur-^ate,  Ther  men  vyiayled 
by  bate  That  castel  with  cornes.  1577-87  Holinshed  Chron, 
III.  1135/2  'I"he  curteine  betwixt  the  Watergate  and  the 
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soldiers  prison  on  the  wnll.  1634  Middleton  Came  at  Chess 
III.  i.  50  Pack  up  my  plate  and  goods,  and  steal  away  By 
night  at  water-gate.  1679  Pranck  Narr.  Popish  Plot  9  The 
Watergate  (as  they  call  it,  that  is  the  furthermost  Gate  or 
Passage  goiii?  down  out  of  the  Strand  to  the  Waterside)  of 
Sommersct-House,  1722  De  Foe  Col.  Jack  (1840)  225  Two 
..regiments.,  kept  possession  of  the  water-gate,. of  the  town. 
1867  MoRRts  Jason  vir.  123  She  came  down  to  a  gilded 
water-gate,  Which  with  a  golden  key  she  opened  straight. 
191 1  G.  M.  Trevelvan  Garibaldi  ^  Making  0/ Italy  \\\, 
J65  On  the  same  evening  the  last  of  the  IJourbons  and  his 

queen  were  leaving  the  Palace  ^f  Naples  by  the  water-gate 

and  taking  ship  for  Gaeta. 

b.  A  1,'ate  through  which  supplies  of  water  are 

brought, 
153s  CovERDALE  A>//,  viii.  3  In  the  stretc  that  is  before  the 

Watergate. 
3.  A  jilace  through  which  water-traffic  passes, 
1893  f*'  Adams  Ne^MEgyfit  90  It  is  strange. .to  find  that  a 

short  passage  up  a  series  of  rapids  has  brought  you.  .among 

a  people  almost  as  different  from  the  people,  .of  Egypt... 

Ihis  water-gate  is  an  absolute  division,  eihnologically  as  well 

as  geologically.     1907  A,  J.  Phillips  ^itle)  Gravesend:  the 

Water-gate  of  London. 
Wa'ter-gate2.     [Gate  sb.^    north,  and  Sc. 

1.  A  channel  for  water,  a  watercourse. 

Z368-9  Dnrham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  575  In  exp.  factis  pro 
uno  Watergat  pro  minera  de  Raynton,  8//.  \-js.  ^d.  1408 
Durham  Ace.  Roll  in  Efig.  Hist.  Rev.  XIV.  517  Soluta.. 
laborariis,  operantibus  et  facientibus  unum  Watergate  ex- 
lendeniem  de  Heribourne  usque  dictum  forgeum.  14x7 
Eugl.  Misc.  (Surtees)  13  And  bryng  of  his  coste  the  water- 
gale  overthwarte  at  the  ende  of  the  same  newe  house.  1447 
Scri/'t.  tres  (Surtees)  App.  p.  cccxiii,  Alsa  the  said  Jolm 
fete. J  sail. .labour  and  wyn  a  Watergate  for  wynnyng  of  cole 
in  the  same  colepit.  x668  Yorks.  Deeds  (Yorks.  Arch.  Soc., 
Rec.Ser.)  II.  115  To  carry  a  sufficient  sough  and  water-gate 
(hrough  the  demised  ground,  a  x8oo  Jamie  Telfer  xii.  in 
Child  Ballads  V.  250/1  Now  Jamie  is  up  the  water-gate, 
Ecn  as  fast  as  he  can  drie. 

2.  Sc.  *  An  act  of  voiding  urine'  (Jam.).  Hence 
iti  fig.  phrase  (of.  Water  sb,  i8  c). 

1721  J.  Kellv  ScProv.  396  1*11  watch  your  Watergate. 
'J'hai  is,  ril  watch  for  an  Advantage  over  you. 

Wa-ter-gauffe,  -gage.    (See  quots.) 

1705  PniLLiisCci.  Kersey),  Water.gage .  .7m\ns\x\xm^nX\o 
gage  or  measure  the  (Quantity  or  Depth  of  any  Water.  1844 
H.  Stephen's  Bk.  Farm  II. 316  When  the  Ijoiler  is  observed 
to  have  got  a  sufficient  supply — which  is  indicated  by  a 
float  water-gauge — the  discharge  from  the  pump  is  turned 
off.  1886  J.  Babrowmam  Sc.  Mining  Terms  yx  li^'ater. 
^auge,  a  U*shaped  glass  tube  for  measuring  the  difference 
of  prcisure  between  the  intake  and  return  air;  an  indicator 
showing  the  quantity  of  water  in  a  steam  boiler ;  a  notched 
board  for  measuring  flow  of  water. 

aftn'b.  1883  W.  C.  Kussell  Sailors'  Lang,  IValer-gauge 
cocks,  small  cocks  placed  in  front  of  a  marine  boiler,  by  open- 
ing  which  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  ascertained. 

[Water-gauge,  -gage,  cxplamed  in  many 
Diets,  to  mean  *  a  sea-wall  or  liank  to  restrain  the 
current  and  overflowing  of  the  water ',  is  a  spurious 
word,  evolved  from  the  false  reading  waiergaugia^ 
'tis ^'iorttmioi  water gangla^^X.c  (==  Watebgano  2) 
in  the  1597  edition  of  a  Komney  charter  of  1352. 

The  explanation  was  given  in  Spelinan's  Glossarium  (1664), 
whence  it  was  copied  in  the  Dictionarium  Rusticum\\yo^^ 
followed  by  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey,  J706)  and  later  Dicts-l 

Wa-ter- glass. 

1.  A  water-clock  or  clepsydra. 

1661  [T.  Powki.lJ  Hum.  Itutnstry  4  The  Nasican  Scipio 
was  the  first  th^t  brought  the  use  of  Water-glasses  amongst 
them,  and  distinguished  the  hours  of  day  and  night.  i66j 
Theakkr  Light  to  Longitude  To  Rdr.,  The  measuring  of 
Distances  betwixt  any  two  Meridians  by  Pendulums,  Sand- 
glasses,  Water-glasses,  &c  x8oo  Asiatic  Ann.  Reg.  Suppl. 
Chron.  147/1  Machinery  of  this  kind  was  previously  unknown 
in  Slam,  time  being  generally  measured  by  water-glasses. 
i86»  Orote  Greece  \\.  Ixvii.  VI.  74  With  full  notice  to  de- 
fendants and  full  time  of  defence  measured  by  the  water- 
glass  ied.  1850  clock]. 

t2.  Asurfaceof  water  serving  as  a  mirror,  nonce- 
use. 

1610  J.  Davies  (Hcref.)  Panegyr.  in  R.  VaughaiCs  IVater^ 
Workes  B2b,  Such  is  this  Water-glasse,  wherein  these 
Times  Do  see  how  to  adorne  their  Meades  in  Greene. 

+  3.  A  glass  finger-bowl.  Obs. 

X766  Smole.ett  Trav.  I.  v.  66,  I  know  of  no  custom  more 
beastly  than  that  of  using  water-glas>es,  in  which  polite 
company  spirt,  and  sipiirl,  and  spue  the  filthy  scourings  of 
their  gums,  under  the  eyes  of  each  other.  1776  Tw  iss  Tour 
Ireland  37  The  filthy  custom  of  using  water-glasses  after 
meals  is  as  common  as  in  England.. no  well-bred  persons 
touch  their  victuals  with  their  fingers,  and  consequently  such 
ablutions  ought  to  be  unnecessary.  1784  Cowpkr  Let.  /K. 
Unwin  5  Apr.,  Your  mother.. begs  you  will  buy  for  her 
eight  blue,  deep  blue,  water  glasses. 

4.  A  glass  vessel  to  contain  water ;  esp,  such  a 
vessel  intended  for  keeping  plants  in  water, 

i6xa  Sc.  Bk.  Rates  in  Halyburton's  Ledger  (1867)  309 
Watler  glasses  the  dozen,  xls.  18*4  Ix)Udon  Greenhouse 
Camp.  I.  10  Wiierevera  few  plants  in  pots,  or  bulbs  in  water- 
glasses,  are  kept  in  a  room,  the  same  objection  may  be 
raised.  1840  Florist  46  A  Hyacinth  removed  from  the  water- 
glass  should  have  its  roots  nicely  arranged  in  good  sandy 
soil.  x85»  Thackebav  Esmondwx.  v,  '  Is  the  Queen  dead  i ' 
cries  out  Bolingbroke,  seizing  on  a  water-glass. 

5.  An  instrument  for  making  observations  beneath 
the  surface  of  water,  consisting  of  a  bucket  with  a 
glass  bottom ;  a  water-telescope. 

1848  Johns  IF«*  at  Lizard  75  The  fishermen  say,  that 
they  can.,  descry,  with  the  help  of  their  water-glasses,  pieces 
of  cannon  lying  at  the  bottom.  1881  E.  Incersoll  Oyster 
Industry  249  iVater -glass,  a  bucket  with  a  partial  glass 
bottom,  through  whicn  the  pofvition  of  sp"nges  is  nought. 
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I  (Florida  reefs.)  190a  A.  Alcock  Xaturalist  in  Ind.  Seas  49 
A  water-glass ..  is  a  wooden  funnel,  with  a  window  of  good 

I  plate-glass  in  the  broad  end  and  a  pair  of  handles  about 
halfway  up. 

6.  An  aqueous  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  or  pot- 

\    ash  (or  of  both ), which  solidifies  when  exposed  to  the 

'    air.    It  is  used  for  many  purposes,  e.g.  as  a  vehicle 

for  fresco-painting,  as  a  paint  for  rendering  material 

incombustible,  for  pickling  eggs,  etc. 

1859  Ecclesiologisi  XX.  283  Water-glass  seems  likely  to 
ofTer  a  substitute  for  enamel.  1867  Brande  &.  Cox  Diet. 
Sci.  etc.,  IVaterglass . .  is  a  soluble  alicaline  silicate,  a  liquified 
nmt,  made  by  boiling  silica  in  an  alkali.  1880  y/w/r j  25  Dec. 
^  6  What  is  designated  '  Herr  Windsperger's  fire-extinguish- 
iiig  solution  ',  which  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  silicate  of  soda, 
the  siibstance  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  '  water- 
glass',  1907  IVestm.  Gaz.  14  May  2/1,  I  have  just  bought 
eleven  score  of  new.Jaid  eggs . .  and  put  them  down  in  water- 
glass  to  use  ail  through  the  time  when  eggs  are  dear, 
b.  attrib, 
_i86a  Catal.  Intei-nai.  Exhib.,  Brit.  II.  No.  5916  The  three 
pictures..are  painted— that  in  the  centre  panel.,  in  oil,  the 
two  inthe  side  panels  in  fresco,  in  the  water-glass  or  stero- 
chromic  method.  1863  Land.  Society  258  Ihe  new  picture 
is  commonly  designated  a  fresco.  It  is  really  a  water-glass 
painting,  1883  R.  Haldank  IVorkshofi  Rec.  Ser.  11.  295/1 
The  water-glass  paint.. is  liable  to  be  washed  away  when 
exposed  to  rain.  1905  W.  Holman  Hunt  Pre-Raph.  II.  332 
Silicu  or  water-glass  painting  was  substituted  for  MacUse's 
*  Waterloo '..the  two  water-glass  paintings. 

Wa'ter-grass.  A  name  applied  to  various 
grasses  and  grass-like  plants  growing  in  the  water ; 
also  diaL  (Warw.)  to  'various  species  oi Equisetum^ 
(Britten  &  Holland). 

The  application  to  the  pond-weed  {Potamogeton)  in  quot. 
1585  may  possibly  be  an  error. 

1585  HiGiNs  Junius'  Nomeucl.  134/1  P otamoge ton,  font i- 
nalis, . .  pondweede  or  wotergrasse.  1597  Gerarue  Herbal  \. 
X.  iiGratitenaquaticum.  Water  grasse,  eras  we  may  terme 
It,  Water  burre  grasse.  ibid.  xi.  13  'I'he  place  and  time  in 
which  theygrowe.differeth  not  from  the  other  Water  grasses. 
176s  Museum  Rust.  I V.  laS  Our  flote  fescue  is  a  water-grass, 
and  cannot  be  made  hay  of,  at  least  without  being  dragged 
from  out  of  the  water.  1848  Schomburgk  Hist.  Barbados 
^85  Panicum  spectabile . .  Scotch  Grass.  Water  Grass.  1856 
Olmsted  Stave  States  69  Broad,  silent  pools,  around  the 
edges  of  which  remained  a  skirt  of  ice,  held  there  by  bushes 
and  long,  broken  water-grasses.  1875  Melliss  St.  Helena 
342  Juncus  capcnsis,  Thunb.— Spreading  Water  Grass,  or 
Rush.  1869  liLACKMORE  Loma  D.  vii,  Blades  of  last  year's 
water-grass,  trembling  in  the  quiet  places. 

^  b.  Anglo-Irish  perversion  of  Wateu-cress. 

1716  Thkelkeld  Synopsis  Stirp.  Hibern.,  Nasturtium 
nguaticum  supinum^ . .  Water  .cresses. . .  It  is  called  about  the 
Street  by  the  abusK-e  Name  of  Water-grass.  1880  Ant  Jim 
^  Doivn  Gloss. 

t  Water-grave.  Obs.  [See  Gravb  sh.^  and 
jM]  a  water-bailiff.  In  quot  1617  Vrepr.  G. 
wassergraf, 

1479  Hexham  Priory,  Black  Bk.  (Surtees)  II.  73  Et  ale- 
graves,  waiere-graves,  et  iiij  juratos.  1617  Morvson  /////. 
III.  280  Water-Graves  (overseeing  Lakes  and  Rivers  for 
Swatines,  fishing  and  other  like  things)  are  offices  given  at 
the  Princes  pleasure  and  not  proper  to  any  Familie. 

Wa-ter-gruel. 

1.  Thin  gruel  made  with  water  instead  of  milk, 

14. .  Rules^  Const.  Nuns  Syon  Ivi.  in  Aungitr  Syon  (1840) 
393  On  water  dayes  sche  schal  ordeyne  for  bonnes  or  newe 
brede,  water  grewel.  1580  R.  Harvev  Pl.Perc.Ded.,  Like 
a  whelp  that  had  scalded  his  mouth  with  lapping  vp  hotte 
water  Grewell.  1667  Wood  Li/e  (O.H.S.)  II.  100,  5^.  for 
currans  and  ralsons,  oatmell,  sugar,  and  pruan.*i,  to  make 
water  gruell.  1705  E.  Ward  Hudibras  Rcdiv.  iv,  8  So  have 
1  seen.. A  sick  Man  sipping  Water-Gruel.  178a  Miss 
HuRNEV  C<:«V/(Z  IX.  iv.  Breakfast  on  water-gruel.  1818  Scott 
Hrt.  Midi,  xli,  She  was  glad  to  acquiesce,  and  even  to  go 
to  bed,  and  drink  water-gruel.  1853  J.  Savory  Dom,  Med, 
(ed.  4)  310  Water  Gruel.  Put  a  large  spoonful  of  oatmeal, 
or  fine  Indian  meal,  by  degrees  into  a  pint  of  water,  and 
when  smooth,  boil  it. 

attrib.  1871  A.  MEAtx>ws  Midwifery  (ed.  2)  170  The  old- 
fashioned  tea  and  water-gruel  system  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
long  since  ceased  to  be. 

t  2.  ^^.  as  the  type  of  what  is  insipid.  Chiefly 
attrib,     (quasi-art^*.),  namby-pamby,  chnracterless. 

c  16x3  MiDDLETON  No  Wit  like  Woman's  11.  iii,  Though  he 
(a  wooer]  have  thousands,  And  come  with  a  poor  Water- 
gruel  spirit,,  .he  shall  ne'r  speed.  1703  MoTTEux  Prol.  to 
Farquhar's  InconstoJit  14  Your  scenes  of  love,  so  flowing, 
soft,  and  chaste.  Are  water-gruel,  without  salt  or  taste.  1753 
¥ooTK  Euglishm.  in  Paris  \.  i,  Their  water-cruel  jaws  sunk 
in  a  thicket  of  curls,  appear  for  all  the  world  like  a  lark  in  a 
souiv-dish  !^  1768^4  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)11.  430  Had  I 
continued  it  [fasting]  till  this  time,  I  believe  my  chapters 
would  have  dissolved  into  a  water-gruel  style.  1784  R.  Bage 
Barham  Downs  II.  129  A  pretty,  sweet,  smihng,  flexible, 
insipid,  water-gruel  girl.  i8ix  Miss  L.  M.  Hawkins  C'tess 
4"  Gertr.  I.  76  His  wife,  a  mere  water-gruel  character. 

Hence  f  Water-gmellish  a. 

x8ii  Sarah  Lauv  Lvtteltom  Let.  28  Apr.  Corr.  v.  (1912) 
132,  I  was  of  the  greatest  use  in  putting  in  a  ivater-gruelUsh 
.•Mart  of  observation  every  now  and  then,  just  to  fill  up  the 
pauses. 

Wa  -ter-ha  mmer . 

1.  An  instrument  used  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
in  a  vacuum  liquids  and  solids  fall  at  the  same  rate. 
It  consists  of  a  hermetically  sealed  tube  exhausted 
of  air  and  partly  filled  with  water.  When  the  tube 
is  quickly  reversed,  the  water  falls  on  the  end  with 
a  noise  like  that  of  a  hammer, 

1805  Nicholsons  Jrnl.Nat.  Philos.  (8")  XI.  217  The  water, 
hammer.  This  instrument,  which  is  made  and  sold  by  the 
glass-blowers  and  iKtrometcr-makers,  consists  of  leic.].    1870 


WATER-HOLE. 

Tyndaix  Ifeat  iv.  §  131.  (ed.  4)  112  One  effect  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  elastic  buffer  Li.  e.  the  air]  is,  that  the  water  falls 
with  the  sound  of  a  solid  body,  and  hence  this  instrument  is 
called  the  water  hammer. 

attrib.  1881  TvNDALt.  Floating  Matter  0/  Air  lu.  147  A 
number  of  hermetically-sealed  tubes  charged  with  the  same 
infusion . .  have  maintamed  for  more  than  ayear . .  their  water- 
hammer  sound. 

2.  Hydraulics.  The  concussion  or  sound  of  con- 
cussion of  water  in  a  pipe  when  its  flow  is  suddenly 
stopped,  or  when  live  steam  is  admitted. 

iZ^x  Century  Diet.  1910  Encycl.  £V/V.  XIV.67/i  [Hydrau- 
lics] If  in  a  pipe  through  which  water  is  flowing  a  sluice  is 
suddenly  closed  so  as  to  arrest  the  forward  movement  of  the 
water,  thereis  a  rise  of  pressure..  .This  action  is  termed  water 
hammer  or  water  ram.  1919  Blackw.Mag.  Feb.  183/2  There 
came  a  bubbling  roar  from  the  vent.. and  then  the  clang 
of  a  heavy  'water-hammer  '  in  the  pipe  as  the  tank  filled. 

b.  Path.  Water'hamvierpulsej3^)txkyi>u\^Q\i\\.h. 
a  full  expansion,  followed  by  a  sudden  collapse. 

1899  Allbutfs  Syst.Med.Wl.  388  The  well-known  'water- 
hammer  pulse  '  or '  pulse  of  unfilled  arteries  '  of  aortic  regurgi- 
tation. 

S.  Surg.  A  metal  hammer  heated  in  boiling 
water,  used  to  produce  a  blister  by  gently  striking 
the  skin.  1891  Century  Diet,    1911  Webstek, 

Wa'ter-head. 

1.  The  head  or  source  of  a  stream  ;  the  land  ad- 
joining the  source  of  a  stream. 

1567  in  6th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  642/2  Ane  new  gift. . 
of  all  and  haill  the  fourmerk  land  and  the  half  of  the  watter- 
heid.  1900  Doily  A'ews  26  Jan.  3/1  We  descended  the  hill, 
and,  passing  by  the  waterhead  his  father  so  loved  in  the  old 
days  of  his  carriage  tours,  we  drove  to  the  church.  1901 
Scotsman  16  Sept.  10/5  The  men  o'  the  waterheads  surround 
Phildgar  in  grim  array, 

2.  =  Head  sb.  1 7, 

1856  Olmsted  Slave  States  7  The  celery  trenches  are 
arranged  in  concentric  circles,  the  water-head  being  in  the 
center.  1914  Loud.  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  227  Only  about  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  total  length  of  the  dam,  or  500  feet,  will  be 
exposed  to  the  maximum  water-head  of  85  feeU 

Water-hen. 

1.  Any  of  the  various  ralline  birds,  esp.  the  Moor- 
hen, Galliuula  chloropus. 

a  1529  Skelton  /'.  Sparou'e  453  The  dyuendop  to  slepe; 
The  water-hen  to  wepe.  1544  Turner  Avium  Praecip. 
I  6,  Tpvy^om,  trynga,  Anglice  a  water  hen,  or  a  mot  hen. 
i6ai  (see  Didai'Piib].  1675  Hobbes  Odyss.  v.  316  And  now 
in  figure  of  a  Water-hen,  She  '^at  upon  the  Raft  and  to 
him  spake.  1678  Ray  Willughby's  Ornith.  in.  11.  i.  312 
^■ection  I.  Cloven-footed  Birds  that  swim  in  the  Water... 
Chap.  I.  Of  Water-hens  or  More-hens  in  general.  1765 
Sterne  7V.  Shandy  \n\.  xxxiv,  Thou  must.. carefully  ab- 
stain., from  peacocks,  cranes,  coots,  didappers  and  water, 
hens.  1844  H  oon  Haunted  Ho.  i.  54  The  coot  was  swimming 
in  the  reedy  pond,  Beside  the  water-hen.  1867  Morris 
Jason  XV.  130  So  still  she  stood,  that  the  quick  water-hen 
Noted  her  not.  1885  Lady  Brassev  The  Trades  118  The 
specimens  included.. rails,  water-hens,  [etc.]. 

b.  Water-hen  hackle,  an  artificial  fly  made  of  the 
hackle  feathers  of  the  water-hen. 

1837  KiKKBRiDE  Northern  Angler  31  I'he  Water-hen 
Hackle,  .is  an  excellent  trout-fly. 

t  2.  Purple  ivatcr-hen :  =  Porphyrio.    Obs. 

1678  Ray  Willughby's  Ornith.  m.  11.  iii.  318  Of  the  Por- 
phyrio, or  purple  Water-hen.  1743  G.  Edwards  Nat.  Hist. 
Birds  11.  87  The  Purple  Water-Hen. 

3.  The  American  coot,  I-ulica  aviericana.  Iccal 
U.S,  (Mass.)  1891  Century  Did. 

4.  East  Indian,     (Sec  quot.) 

1873  E.  Balfour  Cycl.  India  (ed.  2)  V.  s.v.  Water  hen. 
The  Indian  water  hen,  ParraSinensis,.  .is  met  with  in  the 
north  of  India,  running  over  the  leaves  of  the  lotus, 

Waiier-bole. 

1.  A  hole  or  depression  in  which  water  collects, 
a  pond  or  pool ;  a  reservoir.  Obs,  exc.  dial,  and 
Colonial. 

1679  in  Plcton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I,  315  Wee  order 
that.. two  dangerous  water  holes  close  by  the  foote  waye 
neere  Richard  Jones  house  on  the  heath,  bee  filled  upp. 
rti774  Ferglsson  Mut.Com/>l.  Plainstanes  Sf  Causey  126 
O*  three  shillings  Scottish  souk  him,  Or  in  the  water-hole 
sair  douk  him.  1817  Oxi,ry  Jrnls.  Tivo  Exped.  N.  S.  Wales 
(1820)  154  At  tlie  eighth  mile  we  came  upon  a  small  water- 
hole,  which  our  poor  horses  soon  emptied.  1843  Marrvat 
JI/.  Violet  xxi,  We.,  encamped  by  the  side  of  a  imall  water- 
hole,  formed  by  a  hollow  in  the  prairie.  1875  Spectator 
(Melbourne)  20  June  94/1  A  bottomless  waterhole,  aoout  300 
feet  wide,  exists  at  Maryvale  homestead,  Gipps  Land.  1903 
Kipling  Five  Nations  57  Tracked  me  by  the  camps  I'd 
quitted— used  the  water-holes  I'd  hollowed. 

b.  A  cavity  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  esp.,  in  Colo- 
nial use,  one  that  retains  water  when  the  river  itself 
is  dry. 

iToi  Osbaldistone  Brit.  Sportsman  369  Grope  to,  or 
tickle,  aniong  fishers,  signities  putting  ones  hand  into  water- 
holes  where  fish  He.  1848  Westgarih  Australia  F'clix  19 
The  courses  of  all  the  rivers,  with  scarcely  any  exception, 
exhibit  a  series  of  ponds  or  water-holes.  1867  E.  P.  Ramsay 
in  Ibis  III.  413  The  Musk-Duck  frequents  alike  the  lakes, 
lagoons,  rivers,  and  even  the  creeks  and  water-holes.  1890 
Gold/ields  of  I'lctoria  26  The  dry  weather  has  reduced 
Koggy  Creek  to  a  mere  string  of  water-holes. 

1 2.  Nazit.  A  hole  to  allow  the  escape  of  water 
(see  quot.).  Obs.  rare. 

X794  Ringing  ^  Seamanship  1. 117  A  water-hole,  from  4  to 
6  inches  in  diameter,  is  made  in  the  second  cloth  from  each 
leech  (in  Spritsail  Course]. 

Hence  Wat«r-holizi^,  the  operation  of  trenching 
Ix  tween  the  plants  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee. 
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1880  S^mx*  E*icycL  Indusir.  Arts  etc.  11.  698  A  third 
operaticm  b  called  '  trenching  *t  or  *  waterhohng  '.  The 
trenches  are  made  across  the  «ope,  and  may  be  either  open 
or  closed. 

Wa-ter-horse. 

t  L  The  hippopotamus.  Obs, 

1398, 1S7«,  i6oo[see  Hippopotamus).  1601  Hoijjvnd  Pliny 
IX.  xii.  I.  243  Some  [water  beasts]  have  a  skin  over  them, 
at>d  the  same  halrie,  as  the  Scales  and  Water-horses  [L. 
ki^P<tPaitxmi\.  <xi6<a  Sir  W.  Monson  Naval  Tracts  iv. 
(1704I425/2  In  the  take  of  Zcmbre..  there  are  Water-Horses, 
and  Water-Oxen. 

2.  A  fabled  water-spirit  appearing  in  the  form  of 
a  horse.     Cf.  Kklpik. 

tSoo  Levdes  Tour  IltghloHtU  (1903)  13  The  people  of  the 
vale  had  been  a  good  deal  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  that 
unaccountable  &ing  the  water-horse  {.Each  Uisge).  1807 
Hogg  Mountain  Bard^  Mess  John  Ixiii.  note.  In  some  places 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  inhabitants  are  still  in 
continual  terror  of  an  imaginary  being,  called  The  Water 
Horse.  1893  S.  O.  Addy  Hallo/  IValthco/ Ss  A  fabulous 
water-goblin  mostly  appearing  in  the  shape  of  a  gray  water- 
horse.  1903  firad/ora  Aniig.  July  343  A  water-horse  or 
sprite  that  demands  at  least  one  life  annually. 

3.  (See  quot.) 

179a  G.  Cartwricht  yrnl.  Lahrador  III,  p.  x,  Water- 
horse,  newly  washed  codfish,  which  are  laid  upan  each  other 
to  drain  before  they  are  spread  to  dry. 

Water-house. 

+ 1,  A  building  in  which  water  is  raised  from  a 
river  or  well  into  a  *  condnit-head  '  or  reservoir  to 
be  conveyed  by  means  of  conduits  or  pipes  for 
domestic  use.  Obs, 

1681  T,  DiNELEV  Tour  IreL  in  Trans.  Kilkenny  Arch. 
Soc.  Ser.  11.  IV.  105  A  delightful  Water  hou^e  adjoining  to 
the  Bowling  Green,  which  with  an  Engine  of  Curious  Artifice 
by  the  help  of  one  horse  furnisheth  all  the  offices  of  the 
C^tle  with  that  necessary  Element.  This  Water  house  hath 
a  pleasant  Summer  banqueting  room.  1691  J.  Gibson  in 
Archxolgia  XII.  187  And  yet  they  have  no  water  but  what 
is  forced  from  a  deep  well  into  a  waterhouse,  whence  they 
are  furnished  by  pipes  at  pleasure.  1697  De  Foe  Ess.  Pro- 
jects  24  The  Water-houses  for  supplying  of  the  City  of 
Ix>ndon  with  Water.  17*6  Leoni  Albertis  Archil.  II.  113 
Water-houses  or  Conduit-heads  for  the  reception  of  the 
public  water.  1790  Act  30  Geo.  Ill  c  21  §  i  To  make,  erect, 
construct,  repair,  and  maintain  all  such. .Water  Houses, 
Reservoirs,.. Water  Wheels.. for  raising,  forcing,  and  con- 
veying a  sufficient  Quantity  of  Water  from  the  said  River 
Wenson  into,  .the  said  City  [of  Norwicli]. 

2.  ?  A  fanciful  name  for  a  boat  or  canoe,     rai'e. 

c  1610  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Scorn/.  Lady  i.  i,  The  thing  by  her 
commanded,  is  to  see  Dovers  dreadful  cUffe.  passing  in  a 
poor  Water-house.  1634  W.  Wood  A^^w  £7-!^,  Prosp.  (1865) 
48  There  be  more  Cannowes  in  this  towne  than  in  all  the 
whole  Patent ;  every  household  having  a  water-house  or  two. 
1873  Stevenson  Inland  I'oy.  178  The  canal,  coming  to  its 
last  lock,  began  to  discharge  itk  water-hotises  on  the  Oise. 

Water-ice.  ^ 

1.  A  confection  of  water  and  sugar,  flavoured  and 
frozen, 

1818  Edin.  Rev.  XXX.  15  Its  granular  spongy  texture.. 
has.. the  appearance  of  con^eal^  syrup,  or  what  the  con- 
fectioners call  water-ice.  1S44  T.  Masters  (title),  The  Ice 
Book,.,  with.,  the  most  approved  recipes  for  making  superior 
water-ices  and  ice-creams. 

2.  'Massive  ice  formed  by  the  direct  freezing  of 
water,  and  not  by  the  compacting  of  snow  *  (\V, 
1911). 

i88s Geikie  Text-bk.  Geol,  11. 11.  vu  in  Water-ice  is  formed, 
1st,  by  the  freezing  of  the  surface.. .2nd,  by  the  freezing  of 
the  layer  of  water  lying  on  the  bottom. 

t  Wa'teried,///.tJ.  Obs.nonce-wd.  [f.  Watkky 
fl.  +  -ED.]     Made  watery. 

156a  Watried[seeUNDADEa.].  1571  Bjssewell  ^r;«i)/-/Vn. 
1 23  The  Towers  deuyded  watried,  and  in  their  propre  colour. 

Waterily  (w^-tsrili),  adv,  [f.  Watery  a  +  -ly  '^^ 
In  a  watery  manner. 

X897  Crockett  Lads*  Love  xi,  I  smiled  waterily.  1901  Oxen* 
HAM  Giant  Circumstance  xxiii,  His  black  eyes  smouldered 
waterily. 

Wateriuess  (w§'torines).    [f.  Wateby  a.  + 

-NESS.] 

+ 1.  coyur.  Watery  constituent  or  element ;  aque- 
ous matter  contained  in  or  diffused  through  a 
liquid  or  solid.  Obs. 

i3<)8  Trevisa  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvir.  clxxxtv.  (1495)  725 
Whyte  wyne  is  more  moyst  than  blacke  bycause  of  clercnesse 
and  watryiiesse  that  hath  may-.try  therm.  Ibid.  xix.  Ixv. 
901  Mylke  is  the  better  and  more  holsom  yf  the  moost  deale 
of  watrynesse  is  consumpte  and  wastyd.  c  1425  tr.  A  rderne's 
Treat.  Fistula  etc.  30  Take  t>e  luse  of  J?e  herbes , .  medled 
wi)7..hony..and  boile  tham  so  long  vnto  bat  )»e  watrynes  of 
^e  luyse  be  somewhat  ^il^ned.  1558  Warde  tr.  Alexis' 
Secrets  (1580)  i.  vi.  99  The  moysture  or  watrinesse  of  the 
saied  quicke  siluer  distilleth  out  in  a  vapoure.  1678  R. 
R[ussbll]  tr.  Geber  11.  i.  iv.  v.  94  It  b  expedient  to  remove 
from  things  to  be  sublimed  the  Wateriness  only  with  a  very 
small  Fire. 

f  b.  Watery  secretion.  Obs. 

ci4a5  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula  etc.  39  And  superfluc 
watrenes  swette  out  fro  ^  place  t^at  was  wonie  for  to  file 
raany  lynnen  cIo)ws  putte  atwix.  1543  Traheron  Vigo's 
Chirurg.  11.  i.  48  b,  Let  y*  heade  be  epithemed  in  the  place 
wher  the  aquositte  or  watrines  b.  2605  Timme  Quersit.  i. 
xviL  94  It..dryeth  up  the  tears  and  wateriness  of  the  eyes. 

2.  The  state  of  being  watery ;  watery  quality  or 
nature. 

i6a4  Gataker  Transuht.  i36  Mere  juglers  and  impostors, 
that.,seeke  to.  .rnaske  with  great  wordes  the  naked  watri- 
nesse of  their  Haptisme.  1904  Elizabeth  in  Rfigen  iv,  95 
(Bathers]  meeting  you  on  thb  common  ground  of  wateriness. 


3.  Superfluity  of  water  as  a  constituent,  connoting 
poorness,  thinness,  insipidity,     a.  of  the  blood. 

1544  Phakr  Regim.  L^/e  (1555)  H  vij.  If  suche  fluxc., 
happen  of  the  watrines  of  bloud,  giue  her  to  drink,. hony  of 
roses  [etc.].  1807  Allbutt's  Syst,  Med.  IV.  18  Mere  wateri- 
ness of  blood .  .does  not  cause  an  increased  flow  of  bile. 

b.  of  an  article  of  food. 

1859  R.  F.  Burton  Ceutr.  A/r.  in  >«/.  Ceog.  Soc.  XXIX. 
243  They  attempt  to  remedy  the  wateriness  of  the  fish  by 
exposing  it  spitted  to  a  slow  fire.  1870  Miss  Uroughton 
Red  as  Rose  I.  37  But  what  hero,  .can  stand,  .the  burning 
of  his  soup,  or  the  wateriness  of  his  potatoes. 

c,  /ig.  of  literary  style,  composition,  etc. 

1830  Blackw,  Mng.  XXVIII.  587  The  general  haziness  and 
wateriness  of  all  his  disquisitions.  x87»  Kuskin  ForsClav. 
xiv.  ao  But  as  to  the  simplicity— or,  sliall  we  say  wateriness, 
— of  the  style,  1  can  answer  you  more  confidently. 

4.  The  state  of  being  saturated  with  water. 

i8ao  L.  Hunt  Indicator  No.  21  (1822)  I.  164  The  sudden 
missing  of  one's  dry  senses,— the  deaf  plunge  and  bubbling, 
and  wrapping  up  in  heavj,'  wateriness.  1831  —  Poems,  Hero 
9f  Leander  i.  120  Then  rising,  with  a  sudden-ceasing  sound 
Of  wateriness,  he  stood  on  the  firm  ground.  1841  —  Seer 
(1864)  25  (The  fly  in  a  tea  cup]  thenstops,  and  sinks  down, 
saturated  and  overborne  with  wateriness. 

6.  Lachrymal  moistness. 

1859  Sala  CaslightJ^  Daylight  n.  17  A  wateriness  in  the 
eye,  and  a  huskiness  in  the  throat. 

Watering  (w^'tarig),  vbl.  sb,  [f.  W^ATER  V-  + 
-ING 1.]     I.  The  action  of  the  verb  Watkb. 

•f- 1.  The  action  of  carrying  water.  Obs» 

ciooo  ^LFRic  Horn,  II.  222  pa:t  Israhela  folcjeSafode  ^a:t 
sume  3a  hsei^enan  on  heora  oeowte  Icofodon,  to  wudunge 
and  to  wEeterunge  on  Sam  widjiUan  lande.  a  1300  [see 
watering  vessel  in  21]. 

2.  The  action  (or  an  act)  of  pouring  or  sprinkling 
water  on  plants,  crops,  or  the  soil. 

c  1000  ^LFRtc  Horn,  I.  304  SyaSan  hi  [sc.  5a  wyrtal 
growende  beo3  he  jeswycS  )?are  waeterunge.  c  1425  Found. 
St.  Bartholomeiv's  \\.  Prol.  ii,  (1886)  79  As  it  were  a  plante 
whan  yt  is  wele  y  rotyd,  the  ofte  wateryng  of  hym  cesith. 
c  1440  Pallad.  on  Hiisb.  iv.  140  And  yeue  hem  (the  plants] 
in  the  hete  a  watteringe.  1573-80  Tussek  Hnsb,  (1878)  101 
Now  set  doo  aske  watering  with  pot  or  with  dish.  1786 
Abehcrqmbie  Gard.  Assist,  63  Li^ht  waterings  when  the 
earth  is  dry.  1858  Glennv  Card,  Every-day  Bk.  166/2 
Indiscriminate  watering  would  ruin  half  the  plants. 

fig.  01633  G.  Herbert  Outlandish  Prov.  [it^o)  $Zi.  Folly 
growes  without  watering. 

3.  The  action  (or  an  act)  of  soaking  or  steeping  in 
water  or  of  impregnating  with  a  liquor. 

1398  Trevisa  Bartlu  De  P.  R.  xvii.  xcv.  (1495)  66a  Some 
legumina..ben  made  s'wete  and  sauouri  wyth  good  watryng. 
*557  Hakluvt  Voy.  (1599)  *•  =98  [An  overseer)  to  foresee 
that  neither  the  yarne  be  burnt  in  tarring,  nor  the  hempe 
rotted  in  the  watering.  1699 T.  Allison  I'oy.  A rchangel 7,0, 
I  caused  the  Fish  that  hung  overboard  for  watering,  to  be 
hauled  in.  Ibid.  49  The  night  past  we  lost  13  pieces  of  Beef, 
as  they  hung  a  watering.  1827  Steuakt  Planter's  Guide 
(1828)  499  The  liquid  is  to  be  drawn  off  in  siablepails,  and 
poured  leisurely  over  the  heap.  As  soon  as  it  has.. got  two 
complete  waterings,  it  is  to  be  turned  and  thoroughly  mixed. 

4.  An  inundation,  flooding,  or  irrigation. 

1594  R.  Ashley  tr.  Lays  leRoy  36  b.  And  much  profitable 
to  those  which  dwell  neere  it,  by  the  waterings  and  other 
commodities  which  they  receiue  of  iu  1604  E.  G[bimstone] 
IXAcosta's  Hist.  Indies  in.  xxiL  187  {bis)  The  which  doth 
grow  in  very  bote  valHes,  where  there  are  waterings,  1799 
A.  Young  Agric.  Lincoln  276  The  river,  .has  on  its  banks  a 
range  of  low  ground,  highly  capable  of  watering  at  a  very 
small  expence ;  but  not  one  acre  done. 

6.  The  application  of  water  to  a  road,  etc.  in 
order  to  lay  the  dust, 

1673  Humours  Town  120  All  the  Wat'nng  scarce  being 
able  to  lay  the  Dust  the  Horses  and  Coaches  raise,  1883 
Law  Rep,  14  Q.  B.  D.  891  The  defendants  employed  in- 
spectors to  superintend  the  watering  of  their  streets. 

6.  The  action  of  giving  drinking-water  to  cattle, 
horses,  etc. ;  also,  the  action  (of  an  animal)  of  going 
to  the  water  to  drink. 

c  1440  PromP.  Parv.  518/1  Watrynge,  or  jevynge  drynke 
to  beestys^  adaquacio.  1577  B.  GoocE  Heresbacfis  Hnsb. 
til.  120  It  IS  good  also  to  obserue  due  times  for  his  feeding, 
his  watering,  and  his  trauayle.  x6ix  Bible  Luke  xiii.  15 
Doeth  not  each  one  of  you  on  the  Sabbath  loose  his  oxe  or 
his  asse  from  the  stall,  and  leade  him  away  to  watering? 
1697  Dryden  ^neis  xi,  747  Thus. .The  wanton  Courser,, 
seeks  his  wat'ring  in  the  welt  known  Flood,  To  quench  his 
Thirst.  X859  Geo.  Eliot  Adam  Bede  xx.  The  horses  were 
being  led  out  to  watering.  1908  Animal  Management  (War 
Olfice)  277  Somali  camels.,  are  accustomed  to  go  several  days 
without  watering. 

+  b.  trans/,  (A  person's)  act  of  drinking.  Obs. 

1596  Shaks.  I  Hen.  IV,  11.  iv.  17  When  you  breath  in  your 
watering,  then  they  [sc.  ale-drawers]  cry  hem,  and  bid  you 
play  it  ofl*. 

t  C,  A  light  refreshment  between  meals,   Obs. 

a  i6«5  Fletcher  Elder  Bro.  \.  it,  He.. dines  with  Tully, 
takes  his  watering  with  the  Muses,  sups  with  Livy, 

7.  Scots  Law.     (See  quot.) 

1681  Stair  Inst.  Law  Scot.  i.  xvii.  §  11.  345  Watering  is  a 
Servitude  of  taking  water,  proper  to  one  Ground  for  the  use 
of  another,  whether  it  be  for  the  Cattel  of  the  dominant 
Ground,  which  is  most  ordinary,  or  for  other  uses  thereof. 

8.  The  action  of  procuring  fresh  water  for  a  ship. 
1613  J.  Saris  Voy.  Japan  (Hakl.  Soc.)  68  The  291k  we 

made  an  ende  of  watriiig,  hauing  taken  in  36  Tonnes,  and 
good  store  of  Wood.  1745  P.  Thomas  Jml.  Anson's  Voy. 
9  Building  a  Tentj  to  shelter  the  People  who  were  to  be 
emjjloy'd  in  Watering.  X914  Blackw.  Mag.  Apr,  493/1  On 
Friday  nth,  his  watering  completed..,  Herbert  was  out 
again  and  cruising.,  along  the  north  coast  of  Jamaica. 

V,  The  action  or  process  of  giving  a  *  watered* 
appearance  to  the  surface  of  a  material.     Cf,  20. 


1665  HooKE  Microgr.  9  The  surfaces  of  those  threads  that 
run  the  long  way,  are  by  the  Mechanical  process  of  watering, 
creas'd  or  angled  in  another  kind  of  posture  then  they  were 
by  the  weaving,  18*3  J.  Badcock  Dom.  Amusem.  140 
Moird  Watering,  by  other  Methods,  1839  Uke  Diet.  Arts 
1280  Watering  of  stuffs  (Moirage,  Fr.) ;  is  a  process  to  which 
silk  and  other  textile  fabrics  are  subjected.  1841  H.  Wilkin* 
SON  Engines  0/  li^ar  200  The  Jou'her,  or  watering,  of  the 
genuine  Damascus  blades,  I  conceive  to  have  been  originally 
produced  by  two  principal  causes  :  first,  [etc.].  x%y^  Abridg, 
sped/.  Patents  Paper  etc.  ii.  23  Fabrics,  ,for  ornamenting 
walls.  An  effect  called  *  watering'  may  be  produced  by 
pressing  and  *  bruising '  two  thicknesses,  .together  between 
heated  rollers.  1887  K.  Pollock  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII, 
803/2  The  '  damascening  '  or  '  watering  '  of  choice  Persian 
and  Indian  arms. 

10.  Dilution  with  water. 

iZ^  Pall  Mall Gaz.  16  July  12/1  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas.. 
are  stronger  and  stand  more  watering,  1891  J.  M.  Walsh  Tea 
133  In  themilk  business  the  most  prevalent  Sophistications  are 
watering  and  skimming,  1896  Conan  Dovle  Rodney  Stone 
V,  Six  drops  to  the  half-pint  seems  a  sinful  watering  of  grog. 

/ig.  \96q  Spectator  14  Dec.  848  But  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
ihatbroadentng  [of  their  faith]  a  watering  down  of  the  au- 
thority of  Christianity  to  pure  humanism  ? 

11.  Dilution  of  the  capital  of  a  trading  company. 

1884  Christian  World  13  Mar.  193/5  Nor  has  the  manage- 
ment ever  been  charged  with  any  watering  of  stock.  181^3 
Nation  (N.  Y.)27  Apr.  307/3  While  doubling  the  partnership 
v.-ilue  is  legitimate,  doubling  the  shares  of  a  corporation 
without  payment  for  them  is  '  watering  ', 

12.  The  action  of  *  taking  the  waters ', 

1765  G.  Williams  in  Jesse  Selwyn  <5-  Contemp.  (1843)  I. 
403, 1  shall  have  completed  my  watering  [at  Brighthelmstonej 
by  the  Sunday  following. 

13.  Running  (of  the  eyes)  ;  +  filling  with  tears. 

c  1400  Destr,  Troy  2i6y  Thus  carpes  the  kyng  to  his  clene 
childur,  With  weping  and  wo,  wateryng  of  cue,  Sobbyng  and 
sikyng.  1585  Higins  yunius*  Nomencl.  428/1  Delacltry^ 
matio,.  .the  watering  of  the  eyes.  1608  Tofsell  Serpents 
274  A  droppe  or  two  thereof  dropped  into  the  eyes,  cureth 
the  dropping  or  watering  of  them,  1684  J.  S.  Pro/it  «y  Pleas. 
United  22  If  your  Cattel  are  trobid  with  a  Feavour  or  Ague, 
you  shall  discover  it  by  the  watering  of  their  eyes.  1879  St. 
George's  HosP.  Rep.  IX.  483  I'here  was  some  watering  of 
and  photophobia  in  the  left  (eye). 

14.  Salivation  of  the  teeth,  mouth,  or 'chops*, 
induced  by  the  thought  or  anticipation  of  appetizing 
food. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  xii.  i.  I.  357  He.  .brought  over  with 
him  drie  Fi^s  and  Raisons:  the  nrst  fruits  also  as  it  were  of 
Oile  and  Wine  for  a  tast,  to  set  their  teeth  a  watering.  1699 
K.  L'Kstrange  Fables  xiii.  13  A  Certain  Fox  spy'd  out  a 
Raven  upon  a  Tree  with  a  Morsel  in  his  mouth,  that  set  his 
Chops  a  watering.  1708  Btit.  APollo  No.  26.  3/1  Which., 
will.. keep  your  hungry  Chops  from  Wat'ring,  1897  All- 
butt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  283  A  form  of  salivation,  which  in  its 
exaggeration  resembles  *  the  watering  of  the  chops '  of  a 
healthy  appetite,  is.  .*  water-brash  '. 

/g.  x6<90  Dkyden  Amphitryon  \.  ii,  You  keep  such  a  billing 
and  colling  here,  to  set  ones  Mouth  a  watring.  1691  Locke 
Money  Wks.  1727  11.  37  Those  who  contend  for  fowx per  Cent. 
have  found  out  a  way  to  set  Mens  Mouths  a  watering  for 
Money  at  that  rate. 
II,  Concrete  senses. 

1 15.  A  place  where  horses  and  cattle  are  taken 
to  drink.     Chiefly  as  in  b.   Obs, 

1^78  H.  WoTTON  Conrtlie  Contra^'.  305  Saying  he  woulde 
neither  eate  nor  drinke,  but  with  the  Gentleman  his  man, 
who  scarcely  had  caried  his  horse  so  far  as  to  the  watering, 
t  b,  St.  Thomas  («,  of)  Waterings  :  the  name 
of  a  place  two  miles  from  London  on  the  pilgrims' 
road  to  Canterbury,  near  to  a  brook  at  which  horses 
were  watered.  Until  the  1 7th  c,  it  was  the  place 
of  public  executions  for  Surrey ;  hence  often  in  allu- 
sive use  (cf.  Tybubn).  Obs, 

c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  826  And  forth  we  riden,  a  Htel  moore 
than  paas  Vn  to  the  wateryng  of  Seint  Thomas,  c  1420  Bmt 
380  And  so  J>e  Kin^  and  his  prysoncrs  passyd  forth  by  ham, 
til  he  come  vnto  Seint  Thomas  watryng.  153*  tG.  Walker] 
Dice  Play  (Vele)  D  v  b.  You  thinke  they  come  home  by  Ti- 
burne,  or  S.  I'homas  of  Watrings,  and  so  they  do  in  dede. 
1561  Ne%v  Enterl.  Q.  Hester  ^^1, 1  pray  god  they  may  spede, 
Kuen  as  honestly,  As  he  that  from  sielyng,  golh  to  sent 
thomas  watryng  In  his  yong  age.  1615  J .  Taylor  (Water 
P.)  Cast  o%'cr  /^a/tfr  Wks.  C1630)  11. 162/1  He  at  S.  Thomas 
Wat'rings  may  goe  swing.  1630  B.  Jonson  Ne^v  Inn  i.  iii. 
To  which,  if  he  apply  him,  He  may.  .come  to  read  a  lecture 
Vpon  Aquinas  at  5.  Thomas  a  Waterings,  And  so  goe  forth 
a  Laureat  in  hempe  circle  I 

t  c.  Supply  of  water  for  cattle.  Obs,  rare, 

1773  Boston  Gaz.  5  Apr.  4/2  Said  Farm.. contains  near 
Ninety  Acres  of  Land  which  abounds  with  excellent  Water- 
ing, Pasturing,  Mowing,  [etc]. 

1 16.  A  well,  spring,  or  other  place  where  water 
is  obtained  for  domestic  use,  Obs, 

1600  Fairfax  Tasso\.\y.x\\x,  Cedron,  Bethsaida, and  each 
watring  els  Empoison 'd  he,  both  fountains^  springs  and  wels. 
1613  PuRCHAS  Pilgrimage  11.  xiv.  159  Their  washing  is  with 
great  scrupulosity,  in  a  common  watering  or  in  priuate 
cesternes,  or  founiaines. 

tl7,  A  place  where  vessels  obtain  a  supply  ol 
fresh  water.  Obs. 

1582  N.  LiCHEFiELD  tr.  CastanhedcCs  Cong,  E.  Ind.  \.  iii.  8 
The  Captaine  General].. came  to  the  Watering  of  Saynt 
Blaze,  which  is  three  score  leagues  beyonde  the  Cape.  z68a 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1756/1  The  best  Water,  and  the  most  com- 
modious  Watering  of  any  place  upon  this  Coast. 

1 18.  Water  for  irrigation,   Obs, 

1600  SuRKLET  Country  Farm  11.  liv.  380  But  that  such 
watering  may  l>e  conueighed  in  best  sort  for  their  growth,  it 
must  be  prouided  and  brought  by  some  lowe  conduct.  1707 
Curios,  Hush.  ^  Gard.  51  The  Rain  or  other  Waterings  dis- 
solve the  Salts  of  the  Earth. 
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19.  A  ditch  for  draining  a  marsh;  ?the  tract 
drained  by  such  a  ditch. 

1790  Phil.  Tram.  LXXX.  12Z  noU,  A  inanuscrijjt  map  [of 
Roinncy  Marsh].. where  ihe  names  and  boundaries  of  the 
waterings.. are  very  distinctly  expressed.  1877  L.  J.  Jen- 
nings Field  Paths  i.  4  It  is  necessary  to  keep  much  to  the 
'  right,  .for  the  '  waterings '  are  wide  and  numerous,  and  it  is 
very  easy  to  lose. .time, .on  these  marshes  [of  Winchelsea 
and  RyeJ. 

20.  The  wavy,  variegated  appearance  given  to 
silk,  metal,  etc  =  Moire  %,  Cf.  9. 

x67oG.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  I.  iii.  77  When  others  [Cardinals] 
had  their  Caps  of  Red,  they  had  theirs  of  water 'd  Chamblet, 
and  when  others  wore  their  Purple,  theirs  was  without 
watering.  xSag  J,  NIC^roLsoN  Oper.  Aleck.  727  Metallic 
Watering,  or  for  Blanc  Moire,  i860  Lire's  Diet.  Arts  etc. 
(ed.  5)  III.  195  The  bold  waterings,  .depend  not  only  on  the 
quality  of  the  silk,  but  greatly  on  the  way  in  which  they  are 
folded  when  subjected  to  the  enormous  pressure  in  watering. 
III.  21.  cUtrib.  and  Comb.^  as  watering-bucket^ 
•koie,  -party,  -pii^  -pofui,  -pool,  -tank,  -timej  -trough, 
tttbj  -vessel. 

187s  Knight  Did.  Mech.^  *  Watering-bucket.  In  the 
United  States  service  the  regulation  bucket  is  made  of  solid 
leather,  1882  Nares  Seainattship  (ed.  6)  146  Appoint  a  place 
for  washing  clothes  clear  of  the  *watcrlng  hole.  1850  R.  G. 
Gumming  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (1902)  q8/i  When  the 
natives  had  constructed  a  number  of  water-bags,  .a  *water- 
ing  party  was  despatched  with  these.  ^  1591  Percivall  Sp. 
Dict.t  Abrcua^iero,iL  pooIe,  a  'watering  pit.  1870  N.  F. 
M^ix-Aldiburgh  viL  76  Near  the  ^watering  pond  I  observed 
a  hawk  of  this  species.  1539  MSS.  Dk.  Rutland  (Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.)  IV.  254  The  "wateryng  powles  in  the  parke. 
1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  III.  833  The  proper  construction 
of  a  watering-pool  is  sadly  misunderstood  m  this  country. 
1697  Drvden  l^irg.  Past.  vii.  14  Your  lowing  Heyfars,  of 
their  own  accord,  At  *wat'ring  time  will  seek  the  neighb'ring 
Ford.  x6ii  Bible  Gen.  xxx.  38  He  set  the  rods,  .before  the 
flockes  in  the  gutters  in  the  ''watering  troughes  when  the 
flocks  came  to  drinke.  1908  Animal  Management  (War 
Office)  lag  Watering  troughs  should  be  of  sufficient  height 
to  prevent  restless  animals  pawing  over  the  rim.  1790  Act 
31  Geo.  til  c.  17  §  20  Provided  always,  That  previous  to  any 
..* Watering  Tub  or  Trough,  Pump,  Stall,  or  other  Projec- 
tion, beiitg  taken  down,.. Notice,  .shall  be  given,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  15189  A  man  Jar  yow  sal  mete,  A  *watrin  vescel 
in  his  hand. 

22.  Special  comb.  :  watering- bridle,  a  bridle 
with  a  snaffle-bit,  used  chiefly  when  taking  a  horse 
to  be  watered ;  also  attrib, ;  watering-oall  Mil. 
(see  quot);  watering-can  a  Watering-pot  i  ; 
•j*  watering  cap,  a  cavalryman's  fatigue  cap ; 
watering  -  cart  =  Water  -  cart  ;  f  watering- 
house,  ail  inn  or  public  house  where  stage  coach- 
men and  hackney  coachmen  may  obtain  water  for 
theirhorses  and  refreshment  for  themselves ;+ water- 
ing man  «  Waterman  4  ;  watering  order  i1///., 
the  order  in  which  cavalry  are  drawn  up  when  going 
to  water  their  horses;  watering-pan  =  Water- 
ing-pot ;  t  watering  saddle,  a  saddle  used  by 
cavalry  when  riding  their  horses  to  water ;  water- 
ing Blip,  a  causeway  sloping  down  into  a  river,  for 
watering  cattle,  etc  ;  watering  snaffle,  cf.  water- 
ing-bridle; watering  stone,  Va  water-trough  or  a 
fountain;  f  watering- table  =  Water-table  i. 

1509  Ace,  Ld,  High  Treas.  Scot.  II.  347  Item,  for  tua 
small  *  watering  bridilUs  in  Jedworth,  tjs.     \6lio  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  i5S3'4  A  watering  bridle  and   snaffle.      1875  Knight    ' 
Diet.  Meek.  sSs'a  Watering  Lridle-bits  or  snaffles.      1853    \ 
Stocqueler  Mtl.  Encycl.,* iVatering-Cali,  a  trjmpet  sound-    | 
ing,  on  which  the  cavalry  assemble  to  water  their  hortes.     I 
109*  Sir  J.  Folxis  Acc.  Bk,  (S.  H.  S)  147  For  a  whyt  iron 
*watering  kan  to  ye  yard,  200.     1839  Urk  Diet.  Arts  etc.    | 
1143  Introducing.. the  strong  lye  of  crude  soda,  through 
the  rose  spout  of  a  watering<:an.      1851   B'ham  <V  Midi. 
Gardeners  Mag.  May  70  As  the  plants  now  cover  the  tops    : 
of  the  pots,  ..there  will  be  a  greatly  increased  demand  for     j 
the  watering-can.     1836  Southey  Cowper's  Wks.  VII.  265    1 
He  was  returning.. from  an  evening  drill  of  the  regiment     j 
of  volunteer  cavalry, .  .being  dressed  accordingly  in  a  flannel     , 
jacket,  with  a  *watering  cap.     i7<S4  Museum  Rust.  II.  73  A     ■ 
*watering-cart,  not  unlike  those  with  which  the  roads  near     I 
London   are  watered.      1919   Glasgow  Herald   21   Apr.   7     1 
Watering  carts,  conducted  by  Indi.^^  soldiers,  are  also  spray-     ; 
ing  the  roads.      180X  tr.   Gabrielle's  Mysterious  Husb,  II. 
240  The  numerous  "watering-houses  upon  the  Kentish  road, 
where   postillions  and    stage   coachmen    generally  refresh 
ihcir    horses.    1836    Dickens   Sk.     Bos,    Streets— Nigkf^    i 
Watermen.. who   have    been,  .rushing    about  for   the   last     I 
two  hours,  retire  to  their  watering- houses.     1815  Sporting    | 
Mug.  XLV.  185   The    Inspectors  are  to    see  that   all  the 
•watering  men  wear  their  badges  or  numbers.     i8pa  Daily 
AVu/x  28  Sept.  3/5  The  regiment.. quitted  the  Spiial  Bar- 
racks  early  in  the  morning  in   'watering  order.     1904  A. 
GaiFFiTHS  JO   Yrs.  Public  Service  x.  130  The   hours  for 
I  watering  order  ',  feeding,  cleaning,   exercising,  and  clean- 
ing down.    x8»7  Stkuart  Planter's  Guide  ^16  Gardeners 
usually  recommend,  that  alt  artificial  waterings  should  be 
performed   with   the    'Watering-pan,    as   more    accurately 
imitating  the  genial  rains.     x68x   Land.   Gaz.    No.  1606/4 
There  was  also  taken  away,  a  *w.itering  .Saddle.     1776  G. 
.Skmi'Le  Building  in  Water  3  Coach,  Coach-man  and  two 
Horses. .were  swept  down  to  the  *Watcring-sUp.     x6a4  in 
AthenaenmiK^Z]  16  May6o5/i  For  2  'watering snaffles.  '\\\s. 
iiiirf.     1835-40  7.  M.  Wilsons  Tales  Borders {i^s^)  VII.  254 
In  my  wanderings,  I  had  entered  King's  Park. by  the  eastern 
stile,  at  the  *  watering-stone.     x6oq  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser. 
11.  (1887)  1.  ya,  xij  stone  lights  with  there  "watering  tables. 

Watering  (w^-tarig),  ///.  a.  [f.  Watee  v.  + 
-iiTG  2.]     That  waters. 

L  a.  Of  eyes :  Discharging  watery  fluid ;  running. 

ax4oo-5o  Stockh.  Med.  MS.  127  For  wattirynge  eyne. 
c  Z450  '1/>  £.  Med.  Bk.  (Ueiiirich)  67  Take  a  rede  cowle  lecf, 


. .  and  ley  hit  in  to  l»e  watrynge  eyen.    1551  Turner  Herhed 

I.  A  V  b,Wormwode . .  heleth  the  watering  sores  in  the  corner 
of  the  eyes.  1849  Lvtton  K.  Arthur  11.  Ixxxii,  *And  now 
checkmate  ! '  the  wretched  sire  exclaims, With  watering  eyes. 
b.  Of  the  teeth,  mouth  :  Secreting  saliva  pro- 
fusely in  anticipation  of  appetizing  food.    AUoy?^. 

1630  J.  Lane  Contn.  Squire's  T.  x.  542  But  now  to  tell 
theire  Daintie,  roial,  fare, . .  of  march  pane  stuff,  which  water- 
inge  teeth  soone  boordes  (etc.].  1789  Wolcot  (P.  Pindar) 
Expost.  Ode  I.  ii.  Ye  sharp  State-mousers,  with  your  water- 
ing  jaws.  1848  Dickens  2?f';«<ir;t'  xlviii,  Diogenes.,  had  been 
eyeing  his  intended  breakfast  with  a  watering  mouth.  1869 
C.  Gibbon  Robin  Gray  xi,  Those  who  knew  about  James 
Falcon  gave  their  watering  mouths  a  wry  twist. 
2.  In  transitive  sense :  Irrigating. 

1844  Mrs.  Browning  Dravia  of  Exile  553,  I  feel  a  miisic 
which  comes  straight  from  Heaven,  As  tender  as  a  watering 
dew. 

Hence  Wa'terinffly  adv, 

x6ai  Lady  M.  Wroth  Urania  364  No  more  able  are  wee 
to  giue  birth  to  so  high  desires,  then  to  looke  on  the  Sunne, 
without  hauing.  .our  eyes  cast  wateringly  for  presumptuous 
gazing. 

Wa*teriiig-place<    [Watering  vbL  sb^ 
1.  A  place  in  a  river  or  lake  where  animals  are 
brought  to  obtain  water :    also  a  pool  or  trough 
prepared  for  the  use  of  cattle  and  horses. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parz\  518/2  Watrynge  place,  where  beestys 
byn  vf atcryd . .adaquarium.  1478  Botoner  /tin.(i7jB)  168 
Ultra  le  Weere  et  lewaleryng  place.  1^^  Nottingham  Rec. 
IV.  119  For  maykyng  of  wattryng  places  in  the  Cowpasture. 
1769  Aclome  Inclos.  Act  6  Such  ground  as  the  said  Com- 
missioners may  set  out  for  any  common  watering  place  or 
places.  i8i6ScoTTC?A/^/or/,xxxix,  The  by-path.. brought 
him.. to  the  brink  of  the  Clyde,  at  a  spot  marked  with  the 
feet  of  horses,  who  were  conducted  to  it  as  a  watering-place. 
1819  Rees*  Cycl.  VI.  R  4,  s.  v.  Canal,  Watering  places  for 
cattle  are  generally  directed  to  be  made,  especially  where 
the  fields  have  been  deprived  of  their  old  ones  by  the  cutting 
of  their  canal.  1890  *  R.  Bolukewood  '  Col.  Reformer  xx, 
One  of  the  best  watering-places,  .on  the  run. 

2.  A  place  where  a  ship's  company  goes  to  fill 
the  ship's  casks  with  fresh  water. 

x6x3  J.  Saris  Voy.  Japan  (Hakl.  Soc)  3  The  16th  we 
anchored  at  the  watering  place  called  Tinga  Jaua,  being  14 
leagues  from  Bantam.  17*0  De  Foe  Capt.  Singleton  xii. 
(1840)  20Q  We  sent  the.,  boats.,  to  the  watering-place.  1815 
Falconer's  Diet,  Marine  (ed.  Buriiey),  Watering-Place,  a 
situation  where  boats  can  load  with  fresh  water  for  the  use 
of  ships.  1919  Fng.  Hist.  Rev.  July  283  St.  Helena. .the 
chief  remaining  watering-place  on  the  direct  route  between 
the  Comoros  and  home  waters. 

b.  gen,  A  place  where  a  supply  of  water  can 
be  obtained. 

x6si  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  lnd,iii)o6)  288  Wee  had  all 
sortes  of  refreshments  untill  certayne  Portingalls.  .forbid 
and  defended  the  watering-place.  1856  Stanley  Sinai  ^ 
Pat.  vii,  (1858)  287  It  (the  Jordan]  is  still  the  'Sheriat-el- 
Khebir'  the  'great  watering-place '  of  the  Bedouin  tribes. 
X908  Parish  Councils  15  At  Gaydon  (Warwickshire)  the 
parish  council  was  given  a  good  supply  of  water... The 
parish  council  of  Humshaugh.  .has  bought  the  freehold  of  a 
small  piece  of  land,,  .so  as  to  secure  for  ever  a  public  water- 
ing place. 

3.  A  resort  of  fashionable  or  holiday  visitants, 
either  for  drinking  or  bathing  in  the  waters  of  a 
mineral  spring,  or  for  sea-bathing. 

17S7  FooTK  Author  I.  Wks.  1799  I.  137  Tunbrldge,  Bristol, 
and  theotherwateringplaces.  1806-7J.BKRESFOBD  J/w^/iW 
Hum.  Life  xiv.  fi  33  A  Watering  Place  does  not  want  the 
help  of  the  sea  to  make  it  execrable  ;  the  inland  Spa  is  not 
a  jot  behind  the  Fishing-town  in  the  article  of  tortures.  i6u 
W.  Irving  Life  ^  Lett.  (1864)  H.  80,  I  shall  . .  go  to  a 
watering-place  on  the  continent.  1855  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng. 
xvi.  III.  652  Teignmouth,  now  a  gay  watering  place  con- 
sisting of  twelve  hundred  bouses.  1891  Hakdv  Tess  Ivi,  In 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  news . .  spread  through  every  street 
and  villa  of  the  popular  watering-place.  1899  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  VII.  461  The  treatment  for  gout— including  in 
one  case  a  visit  to  Aix-les- Bains  and  other  European  '  water- 
ing places '. 
b.  attrib. 

1837  Ht.  Martineau  Soc.  Amer.  III.  93  Such  watering- 
place  manners  as  I  saw  at  Rockaway  are  considered  and 
called  vulgar  on  the  spot.  184a  Lovek  Hamiy  Andy  xlviii. 
The  Honourable  Sackville  Scatterbrain, . .  fortunately  for 
himself,  had  knocked  up  a  watering-place  match.  1854  Si;k. 
TEES  Handley  Cr.  ii.  (1901)  1.  15  A  watering-place  public, 
ever  ready  for  excitement,  soon  divided  the  place  intoSwiz- 
zleites  and  Melloites.  1890  Gunter  Miss  Nobody  viii.(z89i) 
88  The  long  round  of  watering-place  dissipations. 

Waiieriiig-pot.    [Watering  vbl,  sb."] 

1.  A  portable  vessel  for  watering  plants  ;  now 
usually  of  tinned  iron,  and  furnished  with  a  long 
tubular  spout,  often  ending  with  a  rose  for  scatter- 
ing the  water. 

1580  HoLLVBAND  Trcos.  Fr,  Tong,  Vne  Chantcpieure^  a 
garden  pot,  a  watering  pot,  the  toppe  of  a  Cestcrnc.  i6«> 
I.  C.  Two  Merry  Milk-maids^  i.  ii.  B  4  What,  doe  you  wecpe 
Brother?  Dor,  Like  a  Watring-Pot ;  he  wud  make  an  ex- 
cellent Fountaine  in  the  midst  of  a  Garden.  1633  G.  Her- 
BRRT  Temple,  Affliction  '  Broken  in  pieces  '  li,  As  wat'ring 
pots  give  flowers  their  Hves.  1660  Boyle  Ne7v  Exp.  Phys.- 
Meclu  xxxiii.  247  A  Gardiner's  Watering  Pot  shapd  conic- 
ally,  or  like  a  Sugar- Loaf.  i-j^Phil.  Trans.  XLVlI.546The 
Duke  then  took  one  of  his  silver  watering-pots,  which  was 
two  feet  and  an  half  high.  184a  I-oudon  Suburban  Hort. 
499  After  which  the  whole  of  the  hillocks  should  be  watered, 
from  a  wateting-pot  with  the  rose  on.  J015  *  Q  *  (puiller- 
Couch)  Nicky-Nan  xiii,  165  She  set  down  her  watering-pot. 

2.  Zool.  A  mollusc  of  the  genus  Aspergillnm,  so 
named  from  the  shape  of  its  shell.  Also  attrib.  as 
watering-pot  groups  shell. 

z8s5  BuKMuw  EUm.  CatuIioL  206  Serpuia  rf47w«rirf, Water- 


ing-Pot.  t86i  P.  P.  Carpenter  in  Rep.  Smithsonian  Insiii. 
i860,  249  The  Watering-pots  or  AspergiUuin  group.  At 
first  sight  a  '  Watering-pot  shell '  would  not  be  supposed  to 
have  any  connection  with  ordinary  bivalves.  1864-5  Wood 
Homes  ivithout  H.  v.  106  The  Watering-pot  Shell  (Aspergil- 
lnm) is  well  known  to  conchologists.  188s  Riverside  Nat. 
Hist.  (1S88)  I.  283  The  most  noticeable  species  is  the  'water- 
ing  poX.'  Aspergillnm  vaginiferum.  ..This  species  comes 
;    from  the  Red  Sea. 

j  Wa'terish,  a.  [f.  Water  sb,  +  -ish  i.  (Sweet 
gives  an  OE.  ws&terisc,  of  which  no  example  seems 
to  be  known.)] 

I     + 1.  Composed  of  water ;  of  the  nature  of  water, 

I   aqueous.   Obs. 

\  1530  Palsgk.  302  Eaueux^  wateryshe  or  watry.  1577 
Grange  Golden  Aphrod.  etc.  S  j  b,  In  time  the  watrishe 

I    droppes,  we  see  dotli  perce  the  stone. 

2.  Kesembling  water  in  appearance  or  sensible 

;    properties, 

\       1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  11,  (1882)  37  The  shoemaker 

I    liquoreth  his  leather  with  watensh  liquor,     x6ia  Woodall 

I  Surg.  Mate'^V?..  (1653)  S2  Pcllitory  roots. .chewed,  bring 
forth  much  waterish  flegme.  1622  Banister  Treat.  Eyes  i, 
iv.  A  8,  Concerning  the  humours  whereof  the  eye  is  made ; 

I     the  6rst  called  agueus,  that  is,  the  waterish  humor,    a  172a 

I    Lisle  Husb.  (1757)  299  The  waterish  part  of  the  cream 

I  comes  away  first.  1748  tr.  Vegetius  Renaius*  Distemper 
Horses  70  The  Humour  will  be  thin,  waterish  and  cold. 

j  tb.  As  a  designation  of  colour:  Light  grey,  pale 
blue.    Also  waterisk-blue.  Obs. 

■       1556  WiTHALS  Diet,  (1562)  36b/i  Watrish  colour,  agui. 

I  letis,  1576  Newton  Lemnies  Complex.  11.  ii.  ico  Some 
[flowers]  of  a  sadde  or  darke  greene,  some  watrishe,  blun- 
kette,  gray.     <xi6o8  Dee  Relat.  Spir.  I.  (1659)  ^55  The 

I     waters  of  the  Triangles,  are  somewhat  like  a  watrish  blew. 

'  1631  WiDDowES  Nat.  Philos.  27  The  Hiacinih  is  of  waterish 
colour.  1684  J.  S.  Proft  ^  Pleas.  United  167  To  take  the 
Fish,  the  pale  waterish  coloured  haire  is  the  best  to  deceive 

.    them  if  the  stream  be  clear. 

I      t  3.  Native  to  or  inhabiting  the  water,  aquatic. 
1570  G.  Harvey  Letier.-bk.  (Camden)  84  There  be  innumcr- 

I     able  legions  of  waterishe  and  carthlye  ^prytes.     1617  RIory- 

I     son  Itin.  11.46  Waterish  foule,  pleiitie  of  fish,  and  generally 

j  all  meates  with  the  common  sort  alwaies  vnsalted. . ,  doe  most 
preiudice  the  health.  17X7PARNKLL  Battle  Frcgsff  Mice  i. 
75  But  me,  nor  Stalks,  nor  watrish  Herbs  delight. 

I      1 4.  Relating  to  or  concerned  with  water.  Obs. 
1635  Swan  .S/S^c.  ^.  (1670)  70  In  theEarthydry  Signs, they 

.  produce  barrenness,  by  reason  of  drought;  in  Watensh  Signs 
barrenness  also,  by  reason  of  too  much  wet. 

i  5.  Containing  excess  of  water.  Of  liquids : 
Dilute,  thin,  poor.  Of  solids  :  Loose  in  texture, 
not  firm  or  compact. 

1542  BooRDE  Dyetary  xxi.  (1870)  284  Peare-^ . .  doth  in- 
crease fatncs,  ingenderyng  waterysshe  blod.  1577  B.  Gooce 
HeresbacICs  Husb.  iii,  146  Ail  milkc  that  is  milked  in  spring- 
time,  is  watrisher  then  the  milke  of  sommer.  x6oi^  Suaks. 
0th.  in.  iii.  15  Or  feede  vpon  such  nice  and  watensh  diet. 
1650  NoRGATE  Miniatura  (i^iq)  22  Remember.. that  the 
Carnation  in  your  great  penciil  be  rather  thin  and  waterish 
tlian  too  thick  and  clamy.  S665-6  Phil.  Trans.  I,  35  It  was 
of  a  loose  watrish  contexture.  1675  J.  Love  Clavis  Med.  2  5 
Small  beer  is  waterish.  a  1722  Lisle  ///w^,  (1757)  128  The 
kirneis  [of  the  nuts] ..  become  waterish,  and  in  a  manner 
tasteless.  1745  Eliza  Hevwood  Female  Spect.  xvii.  (1748) 
III.  258  Wliat  fruits  the  orchards  yielded  were  tasteless, 
waterish,  and  insipid.^  1865  Swinburne  Poems  if  Ballads^ 
Anactoria-^Z  Moist  with  waterish  wine.  X879J.  Todhunter 
Alcestis  116  My  blood  Is  waterish  all  with  tears,  and  leaves 
me  weak. 

X549C0VERDALE  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Rom.  v.  1-5  In  steade 
of  the  watryshe  letter  of  the  lawe  gyuen  vnto  vs  as  a  gage. 
^"^S&i  HARreFiELU  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (Camden)  96  It  is 
but  a  waterish  cold  argument  to  say  there  be  so  many,  .for- 
bidd.  16x4  D.  Dyke  Myst.  Self-Deceiv.  302  The  memory 
[is]  slippery  and  waterish  to  receiue  and  retaine  any  good 
impressions.  1644  Milton  Divorce  To  Parlt.  (ed.  z)  A  3,  Out 
of  a  waterish  and  queasy  conscience.  1823  Neio  Monthly 
Mag.  I X.  206/1  The  waterish  comedy  of  the  '  Belle's  Strata- 
gem '. 

o.  Of  a  taste :  Characteristic  of  what  contains 
excess  of  water. 

1587  TuRBERV.  Trag.  T.,  FPU,  etc.  187  b,  Of  watrish  taste 
the  fleshj  not  firme  like  English  biefe.  1601  Holland /'//mj' 
XV.  xxviii.  I.  449  Plums  have  a  waterish  tast.  i653\yALTON 
Angler  ii.  58  It  takes  away  the  watrish  taste  which  the 
Chub  or  Chevin  has. 

+  6.  Having  a  predominance  of  water  in  the  con- 
stitution. Also,  of  disease,  chaiacterized  by  accu- 
mulation of  water  in  some  part  of  the  body.  Obs. 

1591  Savile  TacituSjHist.il.  xxxii.  72  The  Germans.,  hau- 
ing foggy  and  watensh  bodies.  x6^  G.  Plattes  Discov. 
In/in.  Treas.  x.  69  Some  few  Sheepe  of  the  most  waterish, 
and  flegmaticke  constitution,  may  be  caught  with  this  dis- 
c.ise.  1634  T.  Johnson  tr.  A.  Pari's  Chirurg.  Wks.  vii, 
xviii,  270  Of  the  cure  of  a  flatulent  and  waterish  Tumor. 
166a  Ingelo  Bentiv.  ^  Ur.  11.  (1682)  18  A  hot  Fever,  a  watrish 
Dropsie,  a  pining  Hectic.  >66x  Lovell  Hist.  Antm.  ^ 
Min.  117  Their  Lungs  are  very  phlegmatick  and  waterish. 

t7.  Of  eyes  :  Somewhat  watery,  disposed  to  run. 

1561  B.  GoocB  tr.  Palingenius^  Zodiacyu  Q  v,  For  many 
.  .on  the  Sonne  do  alwaies  loke  with  watrish  winking  eies. 

Comb.  1702  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3789/4  A  very  little  Man,.. 
somewhat  thick  Lipp'd,  watrish  Eyed, 

8.  Of  weather,  air,  mist :  Charged  with  water, 
watery. 

1650  Vennrr  Via  Recia(ed.  4)  281  This  moneth  [February] 
is  commonly  very  raw  and  waterish.  1669  Worlidge  Syst. 
Acric.  (1681)  295  If  small  watrish  Clouds  appear  on  the  tops 
of  hills.  Rain  follows.  1670  AJilton  Hist.  Eng.  v.  335  In 
that  Fenny  and  watrish  air.  1849  C.  Bronte  Shirley  xxi, 
A  dim  but  not  chill  or  waterish  haze  slept  blue  on  the  hills, 
1864  SwiN3URNt;  Atalatita  1392  The  waterish  air  Hissed. 
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9.  Of  light  or  of  laminous  bodies :  Dimmed  by 
watery  vapour. 

1607  MiDDLETOs  Mi'c/iaeimas  ?'<:/-/«  iv.  iii.  45  Like  a  hang- 
ing moon  a  lillle  waterish  awhile.  1769  P/it}.  Trans.  HX. 
314  The  disturbance  on  the  Sun's  limb  [was]  so  undulaton-, 
pointed,  ill-defined,  waterish.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  II. 
435  I  A  very  narrow  waterish  penumbra  appeared  round 
Venus.  1845  Talfourd  Vac.  Rambles  I.  J96  The  second 
walk,  agreably  perplexed  by  the  waterish  moonlight, 

1 10.  Of  ground  :  Damp,  wet   Obs. 

IS6«  Turner  Herbal  11.  7  Gentian . .  growethe . .  in  shadowe 
and  waterishe  places.  1665-6  PhiL  Trans.  I.  328  Rice 
{HTOspers  most  in  waterish  grounds 

1 11.  Juicy,  succulent.  Obs. 

1591  A.  W.  Bk.  Cookrye  32  b,  Take .  .v.  or  vj.  well  watrishe 
Apples,  pare  them  [etc.].  1648 Gage  lVestItui.%1  Excellent 
fruits,.. so  waterish  that  they  even  melt  like  snow  in  the 
mouth. 

Hence  Wa*terishly  adv, ;  Waterishness. 

i53»  Hervet  Xenfph.  Homeh,  50  He  also  muste..turne 
vp  so  downe  and  styrre  the  grounde,  that  the  soorenes  and 
the  rawe  watrisshenesof  hit  may  be  warmed  and  well  dryed 
vp.  1571  GoLDisc  Caltiin  on  Ps.  Ixiii.  4.  238  More  coldly 
and  watrishlydo  others  expound  it.  a  1603  T.  Cartwright 
Confut.  Rkem.  N,  T,  (1618)  244  The  weaknes  and  watrishnes 
of  your  argument  1659  H.  More  Immort.  Soul  11.  x\.  231 
Overmuch  Coolness,  or  Waterishness  in  the  Head.  x87a 
Miss  Braddon  Rod.  Ainsleigh  iit,  You  and  my  late  master's 
nephew  are  like  as— I'll  not  say  two  drops  of  water,  for  there 
is  little  waterishness  in  your  dispositions. 

Wa'ter-knot.  [Knot  sb^l  A  kind  of  knot 
used  in  joining  together  the  several  portions  of  a 
fishing  line  (see  quot.  1847). 

a  1450  Fysshyn^e  70.  An^le  (1883)  la,  13  Thenne  must  ye 
knytte  theym  togyder  wyth  a  water  knotte. ..And  bycause 
that  ye  sholde  knowe  bothe  the  water  knotte  &  also  the 
duchys  knotte :  loo  theym  here  in  figure  caste  vnto  thelyke- 
nesse  of  thedraughte.  x66a  R.  Vf.sables  Exper.  Angler  iv. 
51  With  a  Water-knot  (in  which  you  must  make  both  the 
links  to  fasten)  tye  them  so  that  [etc.].  179SHUTTON  Math, 
Diet.  s.  V.  Knot,  A  Fisher's  knot,  or  Water  knot.  1847  Stod- 
i>K9.T  Angle f's  Comp.  44  The  Water  Knot,  Single  and  Double 
. .  is  completed,  simply  by  laying  the  ends  of  the  two  threads, 
links,  or  strands,  required  to  be  joined,  alongside  of  each 
other;  then,  doubling  the  one  round  the  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand  and  passing  one  of  the  links  and  its  corresponding 
end  through  the  loop  thus  formed,  draw  all  tight,  1885  H. 
Cholmondeley-Pensell  Fishing  (Badm.)  1.  38  What  is 
known  as  the  single  fisherman's  knot  (sometimes  called 
*  water  knot  \ 

+  Wa'terlade.  Obs,  [f.  Water  j^.  + Lade  j/'. 2] 
A  channel  for  water,  an  aqueduct. 

[^1050  Vac.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  339/4  Aqueductum  [=  -k«w, 
geniL  pi.],  wacter.^elada.]  a\-^  Cursor  M.  11936  Lakes 
seuen  he  made  o  clai,  And  til  ilkan  a  fur  he  made  pat  suld 
be  J>aim  to  watur  lade,  pat  water  moght  rin  fra  and  till,  Vte 
of  \>G  flum  al  atte  will.  fbid.  12019.  Z4ai  Cot>,  Leet  Bk.  28 
pat  enery  deister  of  this  Cite,  that  hath  a  waturlad  ouer  the 
comyn  Ryver,  schall  pay  to  the  Chamburlayns  of  this  Cite 
euery  yer  xijd.  x6xo  Holland  Camden's  Brit,  1.  747  The 
channelis  were  not  skoured .  .but  the  water-lades  stopped  up 
either  through  negligence,  or  depopulation. 

tWa'terlag.  Obs.  [?  Short  for  next.]  An 
epithet  of  abuse. 

a  xsag  Skelton  Sp.  Parrot  88  Moryshe  myne  owne  shelfe, 
the  costermonger  sayth ;  Fate,  fate,  fate,  ye  Irysli  waterlag. 

+  Water-lagger.  Obs.  [?  f.  Lag  z/.s  -»•  -er  i.] 
«  Water-leadek. 

1519  HoR  MAN  Vulg.  222  b,  There  is  rysen  a  fray  amonge  the 
water  laggers  [L.  nmphorarios].  c  i5ao  A.  Barclay  ir. 
Sallttst's  Jugurth  xxviii.  39  He  commaunded,.that  the 
pages,  waterlaggers,  and  scolyons  shuld  nat  come  nere  the 
army,  nor  folowe  the  same[»£  lixx sequerentur exercituvt\. 

Wa'terlander,  [f.  Waterlandy  a  district  in 
North  Holland  + -EB,]     (See  quots.) 

x86o  Chamb.  Eucycl.  I.  2ig'i  This  cause  divided  the  body, 
as  early  as  1334,  into  the  Mild  and  the  Strict  Mennonites. 
The  first  are  known  by  the  title  of  Waterlanders.  1883 
Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  12/2  The  Waterlanders  in  North  Holland, 
who  held  the  least  .strict  doctrine  of  excommunication. 

So  Wa*t«rlandlan.     [-lAX.] 

1765  .^  Maclaine  Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist.  (1768)  V.  49  Tlie 
more  moderate,  .Anabaptists  are  composed  of  certain  in- 
habitants of  Waterland,  Flandens,  Friesland,  and  Germany, 
who -.commonly  pass  under  the  denomination  of  Water- 
landians.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XV.  96/2  The  followers  of 
Mcnno  very  soon  split  into  two  sects,  the  Flemings  and  the 
Waterlandtans,  so  called  from  the  countries  in  which  they 
arose. 

attrib.  1765  \.  Maclaine  MosIteim*s  Eccl.  Hisf.  (1768)  V. 
50  One  of  these  Waterlandian  sects  was  divided,  in  the  year 
1664,  into  two  factions, 

Wa'terlandish,  <i,  nonce-wd.  [-ish  ^.]  Cha- 
racteristic of  tiie  theologian  Daniel  Waterland 
(1683-1740). 

_  176a  Sterse  TV.  Shandy^  vi.  xi,  This  sermon  upon  the  Jew- 
ish dispensation  —I  don't  like  it  at  all ; — Though  I  own  there 
is  a  world  of  tvater*lan4ish  knowledge  in  it, — but  'tis  all 
tritical,  and  most  tritically  put  together. 

Wa*ter-lane. 

1.  dial,  A  green  lane  with  a  stream  ninning  along  it. 

1872  Dmly  Neivs  24  Oct.,  Anything  analogous  to  the  leap- 
ing Chine  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Guernsey  Waterlane,  or 
those  noisy  streamlets  which  abound  in  the  hihy  districts  of 
Ireland,  a  1876  M.  Collins  Pen  Sk.  (1879)  I.  173  The  cool 
water-lanes  of  Guernsey.  1891  [D.Jordan  &  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Owen]  Ann.  Fishing  Village  xL  104  It  was  a  water.lane— 
a  publicway  for  any  carthorse  or  cow  that  the  owners 
might  think  fit  to  take  there— as  wide  as  an  ordinary  road. 

2.  A  narrow  passage  of  open  water,  e.g,  between 
tnnsses  of  reeds  or  between  lines  of  shipping. 

1883  G.  C  Davif-S  Nor/.  Broads  it.  15  We  cross  the  Broad 
and  the  river,  and  enter  a  narrow  water-lane  between  the 
reeds.      2898  Kipling  Fleet  in  Being  i.  3  A  consort  was 
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coming  up  a  waterlane,  between  two  lines  of  shipping,  just 
behind  us. 

+  Water-lapper,  Obs.  One  who  *  lappeth  of 
the  water  with  Ins  tongue'  {Judges  vii.  5), 

1651  Urquhart  Jewel  Wks.  (1834^  278  No  less  miraculous 
acts  were  expected  and  promised . .  then  those  of  Gideon  with 
his  water- lapf>ers.  1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blair's  Autob.  x. 
(1848)  163  Captain  Ellis' company.. were  all  water  lappers, 
Judges  vii.  5-7,  and  bible  bearers. 

Wa'ter-lead  (-Izd).  [Lead  j/^2]  a.  A  mill- 
lead,     b.  An  open  channel  through  an  ice-field. 

1641  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  371/2  Lie  watter-leidis  &c.  1802 
G.  V.  Sampson  Statist.  Surv.  Londonderry  341  On  the  re- 
turn, the  [salmon]  fry  are  killed  in  great  numbers,  in  passing 
through  the  water-leads,  by  the  mill-wheels  of  the  bleach- 
greens.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xvii.  (1856)  130  But  to 
seaward,  open  water-leads  gladden  us  in  every  direction. 

t  Water-leader.  Obs, 

1.  One  who  carts  water  for  sale. 

(?ciasoCrt/.  Ancient  Deeds  A.  Tiif),  Grant  by  Adgarus.  .of 
Stebehee  to  John  le  Waterladere  of  Estsmedhefeld  of  i  a. 
land  between  land  of  Richard  son  of  Geoffrey  le  Water- 
ladere (etc.).]  xyyj  Exch.  K.  R.  Eccl,  /J^*:.  2/50  If.  6Terram 
Reginald!  Kempe  le  Waterledere.  1350  in  Riley  Menionals 
(1868)  254  [The  carters,  called]  waterleders  [shall  take  for 
the  cart,  from  Douuegate  to  Chepe,  ijd.].  14..  Norn,  in 
Wr.-Wiilcker  697/23  Hie  aguaductor,  a  waterleder.  1415 
in  York  Myst.  {1885)  Introd.  p.  xxlv,  Waterleders  [join  with 
the  '  Cukes '  in  presenting  a  play].  1503  in  R-  Davies  Extr. 
Mitnic,  Rec.  Y'ork  (1843}  239  note,  'Jhe  cookes  shall  yerely 
geddir  pagiaunt  silver  of  the  waterleders  and  sandeledeis 
toward  the  supportacion  and  charge  of  bryngyng  furth  of 
the  pagiaunt  of  the  same  cookes.  iU)0  Chester  Plays  Banes 
75  The  good  symple  water-leaders  and  drawers  of  dcey,  see 
that  your  Arke  in  all  poyntes  be  prepared. 

2.  In  Irish  iron-works  (see  quot.). 

x645'Ss  BoATE  Ireland's  Nat.  Hist.  xvii.  134  Water-leaders, 
or  Water-course-keepers,  to  steer  the  Water-courses,  and  to 
look  to  them  constantly. 

Water-leaf, 

1.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Ilydrophyllum. 

1760  J.  Lee  introd*  Bot.  App.  331  Water-leaf,  Hydro- 
phyllum. 

2.  Arch,  An  ornament  used  in  sculptured  capitals, 
supposed  to  be  a  conventionalized  representation 
of  the  leaf  of  some  aquatic  plant. 

1851  RusiciN  Stones  Ven.  I.  xxvii.  §  29  Where  the  Byzan- 
tines use  the  acanthus,  the  Lombards  use  the  Persepolitan 
water-leaf,  a  i8jf8  Sir  G.  Scott  Lect.  Archil.  (1879)  I.  120 
Most  of  [the  capitals]  are  of  the  simple  water-leaf  form  so 
prevalent  in  the  north  of  England,  191s  F.  Bond  Catkedi-als 
90  The  voluted  water-leaf  of  the  capitals  [in  the  Galilee  at 
Durham]. 

3.  (See  quots.) 

1854  C.  ToMLiNsoM  Obj,  Art-Manu/.,  Paperzs  When  dry, 
it  is  complete  paper,  but  of  the  kind  called  waterleaf,  which 
will  absorb  liquids  too  freely,  and  therefore  cannot  be  written 
on.  1855  Herring  Paper  <5-  Paper  Making 64^  First,  we  have 
what  is  termed  the  water-leaf,  or  the  condition  in  which  the 
paper  appears  after  being  pressed  between  the  felts — this  is 
the  first  stage.  1863  Technologist  III.  393  The  Iransforma- 
tion  of  water-leaf,  or  unsized  paper,  into  a  material  in  exact 
resemblance  to  parchment,  is  one  of  the  chemical  facts  of  the 
last  few  years. 
Waterless  (wg'twles),  a.  [OE.  waUrUas  = 
Du.  waterloos^  OHG.  raa^erlSs  (mod.G.  was- 
serlos);  see  Water  sk  and  -less.]  Destitute  of 
water;  containing  no  water ;  iinsupplied  with  water. 
c^So  Lindis/".  Gosp.  Luke  xi,  24  Per  loca  incLquosa,  Serh 
stowa  wseterleasa.  c  xooo  i'ELFKic  Gen.  xxxvii.  24  [Hi;^] 
dydon  bine  on  3one  waeter-leasan  pytt.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
4156  In  t^is  wast  i  wat  a  pite,  Dri  and  waterles  es  it.  a  1300 
E.  E,  Psalter vn.  35  He  set.. in  out-gang  of  watres  land 
water-les[L.  i'/Wrtj^wrt].  c  1386  Chaucer /'rtf/.  iSoAmonk, 
whan  he  is  recchelees  Is  likned  til  a  fissh  Jtat  is  waterlees. 
C1400  Sege  Jerusalem  (E.E.T.S.)  44  po;  56  waterles  wede, 
Wynne  ^e  no'^t  o  droppe.  c\\oo  Master  of  Game  \^\.%.  Digby 
182)  xii,  And  shortly  pe  houndes  vnclene  holde  and  vnclene 
kept,  or  longe  waterles,  hath  communlych  l>e  maniewe.  1526 
TiNDAi.E  Luke  xi.  24  When  the  vnclene  sprete  is  gone  out  of 
a  man,  he  walketh  through  waterlesse  places  sekynge  reest, 
1577  Kendall  Floioers  Epigr.  42  b,  Can  seas  be  waterles 
and  drie?  can  hillesbe  dales  without?  1643  Trapp  C<r«.  1. 21 
To  requite  your  kindness,  that  consulted  to  starve  mej  in 
the  waterless  pit.  1828  Duppa  Trav,  Italy.,  etc.  176  Here  and 
there  a  little  waterless  fountain  completes  the  design.  1854 
SuRTEES  Handley  Cr,  lix,  (1901)  II.  140  A  half-buttered 
muffin  mounts  a  waterless  slop-basin ;  a  dirty  egg  accom- 
panies some  toasted  wedges  of  bread.  ^893  Selous  Trav. 
S.  E.  AfHca  18  Through  this  seventy  miles  of  waterless 
country,  z^s  7y/«(?i24  Nov.  5/2  The  long  waterless  marches 
are  beginning  to  have  their  elTect  upon  the  camels, 

b.   Waterless  pit'.  inthei7lhc,  often yf^.  with 
allusion  to  Zech*  ix.  11. 

x6i6  J.  B.  Serm.  25  And  they  will  deliuer  thy  soule.  ,from 
the  water-Iesse  pits.  _  1675  T.  Brooks  Golden  Key  Wks.  1867 
V.  350  The  Babylonish  captivity.. was  that  waterless  pit,., 
out  of  which  they  were  delivered  by  virtue  of  the  blood  of 
the  covenant.  1690  C  Nesse  Old  <y  Neiv  Test,  \.  197  The 
prison  of  this  waterless  or  comfortless  pit. 

Hence  Wa'terlessuess. 

x888  Sat.  Rev.  10  Nov,  563/1  His  preconceived  opinion  of 
the  waterlessness  of  this  country. 

Water-level. 

1.  A  levelling  instrument  in  which  water  is  used 
instead  of  alcohol  (see  quot.  1880). 

1563  Shute  a  rchit.  B  ij  b,  Geoinetrie  teacheth  vs  the  order 
of  rules,  Compasses,  Squiers,  Quadrantes,  and  luste  water- 
leueles  with  manie  other  knowlaiges.  1674  R.  Hooke 
Animadv.  Hevelius^i  This  is  done  by  the  help  of  a  Water- 
Level.  17*3  E.  Stone  tr.  Bions  Math.  Instrum.  v.  i.  (1758) 
134  The  first  of  these  Instruments  is  a  Water-Level,  com- 
posed of  a  round  Tube  of  Brass,  or  other  solid  Matter,  about 
3  Feet  long  [etc.]..  .This  I  evfl,  altlio'  very  simple,  is  very 
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commodious  for  levelling  short  Distances.  1880  L.  D'A. 
Jackson  Aid  Surv.-Pract.  146  The  water  level,  .is  also  an 
appliance  for  rough  levelling  within  short  distances. . .  It  con- 
sists of  a  horizontal  tube  about  two  feet  long  terminated  by 
two  bottle-shaped  ends,  in  which  water  will  stand  level  and 
thus  afi"ord  a  horizontal  line  of  sight. 

2.  Mining.  A  road  driven  on  the  strike  of  a  seam  . 
to  carry  off  water. 

1698  Phil.  Trafis.  XX.  368  It  is  only  a  Spring  which  rises 
in  a  Coal-Drift  (or  Water-Level  madefor  the  draining  of  the 
Cannel  Coal-Pits).  1836  Huil^  Selby  Rhvy.  Act  43  Airways, 
headways,  gateways,  or  water-levels  through  the  mines. 
1886  J.  Barrowman  Sc.  Mining  Tenns  71. 

3.  The  plane  below  which  the  rock  or  soil  is 
saturated  with  water ;  the  situation  of  this  plane. 
Also  attrib. 

1839  Ube  Diet.  Arts  560  To  whatever  depth  a  coal-mine  is 
drained  of  its  water,  from  that  dtfpth  it  is  worked,  up  to  the 
rise  of  the  water-level  line.  Ibid.  974  The  miner,  .is  guided 
in  his  line  of  direction  entirely  by  the  water-level.  x88a 
Gkikie  Text-bk.  Geol.  n\.  u.  ii.  §  2.  345  In  most  districts 
rocks  aie  permeated  with  water  below  a  certain  limit  termed 
the  water-level, 

4.  The  horizontal  surface  of  slill  water.  Also  the 
(higher  or  lower)  position  of  the  surface  of  water. 

i860  Maubv  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  (Low)  xii.  297  Thus  we  might 
have  a  sea  whose  level  would  l>e  much  further  below  the 
water-level  of  the  ocean  than  is  the  Dead  Sea.  1862  Smiles 
Engineers  III.  iii,  26  When  the  water-level  in  the  pit  was 
lowered,  and  the  suction  became  incomplete  [etc.].  1878  D. 
Kemp  Man.  Yacht  Sailing  377  A  straight  line  from  the  fore 
side  of  the  stem  to  the  aft  side  of  the  stern-post  at  the  water 
level.  1895  J.  J.  Raven  Hist.  Suffolk  39  The  salting  mound 
just  above  the  present  average  water-level  in  Herringfleet. 
1917  L.  Einstein  Inside  Constantinople  v.  212  The  crew,, 
succeeded  in  raising  the  stern  [of  the  submarine]  to  the 
water-level,  whence  all  scrambled  out. 

Wa*ter-lily,  The  common  name  for  many 
aquatic  plants  with  large  flowers,  belonging  to  the 
N,  O,  Nymp/iseacem.  In  British  use  chiefly  applied 
to  the  white  water-lily,  Npnpheea  alba,  and  the 
yellow  water-lily,  Nuphar  lutea.  The  Australian 
(blue)  water-lily  is  Ayjiiphiva  gigaiitea. 

1549  Compl.  Scot,  vi.  (1872)  67, 1  sau  the  vattir  Idle,  quhilk 
is  ane  remeid  contrar  gomoria.  1578  Lvte  Dodoens  1 1.  xxviii, 
]8o  'ihere  be  two  kindes  of  water  Lyllies..the  yellow,  and 
the  white.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal  ii.  cclxxxii.  672  The  white 
water  LiUie  or  Nennphar,  hath  great  round  leaues,  in  shape 
of  a  buckler.  165*  Cui.pepi'ER  ling.  Pliys.  120  The  white 
Water-Lilly  hath  very  large,  round  and  thick  dark  green 
leaves.  1760  J.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  App.  317  Lily,  Lesser 
Yellow  Water,  witli  fringed  Flowers,  Menyanthes.  1788 
CowpER  {title')  The  Dog  and  the  Water- Lily.  x8i8  Bvhon 
Ch.  Har.  iv.  Ixvii,  While,  chance,  some  scattered  water-lily 
Fails  Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its  bubbling 
tales.  i8ao  Shei.lkv  Scnsii.  PL  45  Broad  water  lilies  lay 
tremulously.  1861  Tennvson  in  Ld.  Tennyson  Mem.  (1897) 
I.  471  The  Isle  of  Wight  is  like  a  water-lily  on  a  blue  lake. 
j^z  Garden  \x  Nov.  421/1  There  is  the  giant  blue  Water 
Lily  of  Australia. 

D.  Applied  to  aquatic  plants  of  other  orders, 

I'he  '  water  lily  '  of  New  Zealand  is  Ranunculus  lyallii. 

1653  Walton  Angler  ii.  40  Look  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hil,  there  in  that  Meadow,  chequered  with  water  Lillies 
and  Lady-smocks.  188a  H.  Fbiend  Dercnsh.  Plant-n.^ 
Water  Lily,  Iris  Pseudacorus.  1886  Cheshire  Gloss.^  Water 
Lily^  the  arum  Hly,  Caila  palusiris.  1893  IViltshire  Gloss., 
Water-lily  (i)  Caltha  palustris.    {s)  Ranunculus  nguatilis. 

Water-line. 

1 1.  A  rope  of  some  kind,   Obs. 
i6a6  Capt.  J.  Smith  Accid.  Yng,  Seamen  14  The  brest 
ropes  are  now  out  of  vse,  the  water  line  is  [/.c,  in  use]. 

2.  Naut,  The  line  of  floatation  of  a  ship ;  the 
line  supposed  to  be  described  on  the  hull  by  the 
surface  of  the  water  when  a  ship  is  afloat.  Often 
(  =  Load-water-line)  the  proper  line  of  floatation 
when  the  ship  is  fully  laden.  Light  water-line : 
the  line  of  floatation  of  a  ship  without  cargo, 

a  1625  Nomenclator  Navalis  (Harl,  MS.  2301).  1637 
Capt.  J.  Smith  SeaGram.  ix.  45  The  water  line  is  that  Bend 
or  place  she  should  swim  in  when  she  is  loaded.  1664  Evelvn 
Sylva  iv.  20  Elm  is.. proper  for  Water-works,  Mills,  Pipes, 
Pumps,  Ship-planks  beneath  the  Water-Hne.  1691T.  H[ale] 
/ice.  i\ew  Invent.  122  'Ihe  Horizontal  Section  at  the  water 
line.  Ibid.  125  Our  second  Water-line,  whiclil  call  the  sailing- 
line.  1773  Emerson  Princ.  I\Itchanics  (ed.  3)  236  Let  DdAcC 
be  the  water-line  or  horizontal  section  of  the  water  and  the 
hull  of  a  ship.  1805  Shipwright's  Vade-M.  141  Water  Lines 
cr  Lines  0/ Floatation.  Those  horizontal  lines,  supposed  to 
Le  described  by  the  surface  of  the  water  on  the  bottom  of  a 
ship,  and  which  are  exhibited  at  certain  depths  upon  the 
sheer-draught.  Of  these,  the  most  particular  are  those 
denominated  the  Light  Water  Line  and  the  Load  Water 
Line.  1837  Ci<'il  Engin.  fy  Aich.  Jrttl.  I.  13/1  Her  length 
on  the  water-line  230  feet.  1882  'Ouida  '  Mareuima  1.151 
Brigs  laden  to  the  water-line  with  cargo  and  steering  straight 
for  Africa.  1889  Welch  Text  Bk.  Naval  A  jx hit.  i.  8  The 
line  in  which  the  surface  of  the  water  cuts  the  surface  of  the 
ship  when  floating  in  any  position  is  called  the  water  line 
for  that  position.  1892  Century  Mag.  May  23/2  The  outleu 
are  below  the  water-hne  of  the  boat. 

b.  attrib.  as  in  water-line  armour,  bell,  length, 

1868  Rep.  Munitions  War  270  There  is  a  water-line  belt 
of  the  same  thickness  (4^  inch  plating).  1884  Pall  Mall 
Gaz.  25  Sept.  1/2  The  water-line  armour  tends  to  save  ihe 
ship  from  sinking... To  leave  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
ship  without  this  water-line  armoured  belt  is  a  most  awfully 
risky  experiment.  189a  Century  Mag.  May  25/j  Which 
thus  gained  advantage  over  square-sterned  boats  of  equal 
water-line  length. 

3.  Shipbuilding.  Any  one  of  certain  structural 
lines  of  a  ship,  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  reprcsciit  the  contour  of  the  hull  at  vaiious 
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heights  above  the  keel,  and  collectively  determine 
the  exterior  form  of  the  vessel. 

ly^  Blancklev  Xav.  Expositor^  Water  Lhu\  is  that 
which  goes  round  the  Ship  at  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  and 
shews  the  true  Shape  of  her  Body.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3) 
XVII.  399/1  In  ships  that  draw  more  water  ahaft  than 
afore,  tiie  water  lines  will  not  be  parallel  to  the  keel.  1830 
Hedderwick  Mar.Archit.\Z6  Having  the  diagonals  drawn 
on  the  body-plan,  next  draw  in  the  water-lines.  The  water- 
lines  and  transoms  are  commonly  drawn  first  on  the  sheer- 
plan,  and  transferred  to  the  body-plan.  1851-4  C.  Tomlin- 
son's  Cycl.  Use/,  .-irts  (1867)  \l.  506  The  principal  lines 
employed  in  constructing  a  draught. . .  Water  lines,  which  in 
the  sheer  plan  are  straight  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  surface 
o.f  the  water,  and  in  the  half-bteadth  plan  they  show  the  form 
of  the  ship  by  the  successive  breadths  marked  at  heights 
corresponding  with  the  water  lines  in  the  sheer  plan..  .The 
upper  water  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan  is  the  line  of  flota- 
tion. ^  1878  D,  Kemp  Man.  Yacht  SailiHg  377  Water  Line, 
a  horizontal  plane  passing  through  a  vessel  longitudinally.  ' 
A  line  shown  in  the  half-breadth  plan  of  a  ship  drawing.   '      I 

b.  aitrib.y  as  in  ivaiet'litu  pattern^  plan^  model. 

1867  Emekso:^  May-day  205  What  god  is  this  imperial  \ 
Heat  ? . .  Doth  it  bear  hidden  in  its  heart  Water-line  pattern-;  I 
of  all  art,  All  figures,  organs,  hues, and  graces?  1867  Smvtu 
Sailor's  Word-hk.t  Waier'iine  model.  The  same  as  key- 
model,  187s  Knight  Diet.  Mech.^  Water'line  Model,  a  ; 
model  formed  by  board  shaped  according  to  the  draft-lines  oil  j 
the  paper,  and  laid  upon  each  other  to  form  a  solid  model.      [ 

4.  The  weather-mark  or  stain  on  a  wall  showing    ! 
wliere  a  roof  formerly  terminated  against  the  wall,    i 

1886  WrLLis  &  Cf.ABK  Cambridge  II.  148  A  new  roof  was 
constructed,  the  pitch  of  which  was  regulated  by  the  water- 
line  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  tower. 

5.  =  Water-lkvel  3.     (See  quot.  1897.) 

1849  Dempsrv  Drainage  Districts  <V  Lands  70  Districts 
lying  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent  river,  or  so  little  above 
it  that  drains  of  adequate  capacity  must  have  their  beds 
below  the  water-line,  necessarily  require  artificial  means  of 
dischafgin?  the  drainage  waters.  1869  R.  B.  Smyth  Cold 
Fields  l^ictoria  625  Water-line,  the  line  in  any  reef  where 
water  is  struck  in  the  various  shafts.  1890  Nature  27  Nov. 
94/2  The  absence  of  water  passing  into  the  ground  for  a  long 
period  naturally  leads  to  a  lowering  of  the  free  ground  water- 
line.  1897  RtoRAL  Water  ^  Purif.  84  The  '  line  of  satura- 
tion ',or  water-line,  is  the  level  at  which  the  water  stands,  and 
to  which  it  wilt  rise  in  wells,  in  any  water-bearing  stratum. 

6.  The  outline  of  a  coast 

1791  W.  GiLPiM  Forest  Scenery  11.  159  The  water-line  of 
the  island  appears  to  more  advantage.    Among  many  smaller 
indentations  of  the  coast,  the  bays  of  Totland,  and  New- 
town, are  considerable.     1853  Y^KAt-Cwrinnell Exped.  xUi.     : 
(1856)  ^23  The  water-line  was  toothed  with  fangs  of  broken    1 
ice^  which  scraped  against  the  beach  as  the  tides  rose  and  fell.    \ 

1.  A  linear  watermark  in  paper.  | 

i847DKMoRGAN-4r/M;//.  ^X-j.  Introd,  p.  xiii.  It  is  supposed 
..that  the  watcrlines  are  perpendicular  in  folio,  octavo,  and    1 
decimo-octavo  books,  and   horizontal  in  quarto  and  dlio- 
decimo.     1858  Sotheby's  I'riucipia  Typogr.  Ill,  yi  In  the    [ 
identification  ofthe  manufacture  ofpaper,  two  very  important 
points   mu-^t   be  observed :   First,  the  space   between    the 
divisional  water-lines  caused  by  the  thicker  upriglit  wire*  of    . 
the  sieve;  and  secondly,  [etc. J.     Ibid.  86  Remarkably  thick 
and  spongy  paper,  having  been  much  sized ;  the  upright 
water-lines  scarcely  visible. 

Hence  Wa'terllxied  a.^  of  paper,  marked  with 
water-lines.  Wa'terllner,  a  shot  that  hits  a  vessel 
on  the  water-line. 

1898  Kipling  Fleet  in  Being  W,  ar  Oh,  good  shot  !  That 
was  a  water-liner.,,That  was  the  Marines'  three-pounder. 

Waterlog  (wg-tail^^'),  v,  [app.  f.  Wateh  sb, 
+  Loo  v.^ 

Cf.  Log  v.l  3  a,  where  the  only  example  cited  is  :— 1751 
Smollett /'tfr./'/lc.lxxxvi,  Several  feet  of  under-water  lodging 
in  her  bold.  In  this  passage  19th  c.  editors  have  altered 
lodging  into  lodgings  this  is  doubtless  wron?,  but  the  sense 
of '  logging '  is  somewhat  obscure.  'Ihe  likeliest  view  seems 
to  be  that  it  is  an  absolute  use  of  a  transitive  sense, '  to  reduce 
(a  ship)  to  the  condition  of  a  log '  '•  cf.  quot.  1622  under  Log 
«5.'  I  b,  *  Having  lost  all  her  mastes,  and  being  no  other  than 
a  loggein  the  sea*. 

ITie  finite  verb  is  not  recognized  in  previous  Eng.  diction* 
aries,  which  give  only  tvaterlogged  ppl.  adj.) 

1.  tram.  To  render  (a  ship,  etc.)  unmanageable 
by  flooding  with  water  :  see  Waterlogged/^/,  a. 

1779  Forrest  Voy.  .V.  Guine.i  loi  The  Borneo  carried  too 
much  sailj  just  before  she  foundered  j  and  took  in  a  sea  for- 
ward, which  water-logged  her.  1809  Naval  Chron.  XXII. 
57  A  sudden  leak,  .water-logged  her,  1854  H.  Miller  Sch, 
tif  Schm.  {1858)  17  The  fearful  wave  had  waterlogged  the 
Friendship  from  bow  to  stern.  1901  Mwisey's  Mag.  XXV. 
345/1  A  tremendous  sea  brokeon  board,.,  opened  her  hatches, 
and  waterlogged  her. 

2.  To  saturate  with  water  so  as  to  render  Inert. 

1870  R.  W.  P.  HiHCH  Disposal  To7vn  Sewage  6  This  last- 
mentioned  method  of  applying  sewage  to  land.. waterlogs 
tlie  earth.  1878  Ramsay  P/tys.  Ceog.  ix.  (ed.  5)  137  Beds  of 
coal  are  not  the  result  of  woody  matter  drifted  into,  and 
waterlogged  in,  lake  hollows,  by  rivers. 

s.j;g. 

1868  M.  Pattisom  Academ.  Org.  ii.  29  This  alteration 
added  to  the  assembly  about  100  members — and  waterlogged 
Congregation  atone  stroke.  1904  Daily  Chron.  24  Mar.  4/5 
No  scheme  of  purchase,  .can  do  otherwise  than  waterlog  the 
State  telephone  department  with  a  large  amount  of  unpro- 
ductive capital. 

Hence  Wa'ter-loffging  vbl.  sb.  Also  Water- 
loffffer.     (For  the  sense  cf,  Waterloggkd  3  b.) 

1897  Allhntt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  321  Pulmonary  oedema  in 
renal  diseases  is  not  always  a  mere  accompaniment  of  general 
water-logging,  1905  Westm.  Gaz.  5  Oct.  2/2  Whereas  a  few 
years  ago  only  two  (butter- making]  companies  were  engaged 
in  water-logging,  there  were  now  over  100.  Ibid.  2/3  It  was 
his  Iwsiness  to  cater  for  the  honest  trading  classes  and  not 
fw  fraudulent  water-loggers  [in  buttcr-making].  t^Macm, 
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^'^"ff-  June  609  There  are  four  main  divisions  under  which 
adulteration  might  be  claiised  :  — (i)  millc<blending,  (2)  water- 
logging, {etc.]. 

Waterlogged  (wg-taa^gd),  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
•EIJ 1.  (The  form  waler-IoJged  in  Lescallier  Vocab. 
des  Termes  de  Marine  Anglois  el  Fraitfois,  Paris 
1777,  and  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I'jg';,  is  an  ill-advised 
attempt  at  correction  of  water-logged  in  Falconer's 
Diet.)] 

1.  Oi  a  ship,  boat ;  Flooded  with  water  by  leak- 
age or  overflow  so  as  to  become  impaired  in  buoy- 
ancy, heavy,  and  unmanageable. 

1769-76  Falconer  Diet.  Marine,  Water-logged,  the  state 
of  a  ship  when,  by  receiving  a  great  quantity  of  water  into 
her  hold,  by  leaking,  &c.  she  has  become  heavy  and  inactive 
upon  the  sea,  so  as  to  yield  without  resistance  to  the  efforts 
of  every  wave  rushing  over  her  decks.  1797  S.  James  Narr, 
Voyage  135  The  vessel  being  nearly  water-logged,  every  high 
sea  washed  over  her.  1817  Uxlev  yrnls.  Two  Ex^ed.  N.S. 
I Va Ics  {1S20)  145  Our  little  bark  was  however  completely 
water  lodged.  x8a6  Southev  Vind.  Eccl.  An^l.  47S  The 
Virgin  visibly  conveyed  the  water-logged  ship  over  the 
breakers  safely  to  the  shore,  1847  ^*  ^I^-leR  i^irst  Ivipr. 
Eng.  ii.  (1857)  18  As  if  becalmed  in  Its  voyage,  a  water-logged 
hulk,  that  failed  to  press  on  towards  its  port  of  destination. 
1865  Pahkman  Ilugttenots  iii.  (1875)  40  The  gale  subsided., 
and . .  the  crazy,  water-logged  vessel  again  bore  slowly  toward 
France.  191a  'G.  A.  Hirmingham'  J nz>iolable Sanctuary  y. 
He  climbed  over  the  dredger.. and  dropped  from  her  into  a 
siiiall  waterlogged  punt. 
b.  transf. 

1840  Hood  Up  Rhine  tx  Vou  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  we 
have  escaped  undrowned  from  that  water-logged  country 
called  Holbnd.  1848  Thoreau  Maine  Woods  (i&i)4)  7  That 
other  [house]  with  a  waterlogged  look|as  if  it  were  still  airing 
and  drying  its  basement. 

O.  y?^.  and  in  fig.  context. 

179s  Burke  Regie.  Peace  iv.  Sel.  Wks.  C1892)  350  Tumbling 
from  the  Gallick  coast,  the  victorious  tenth  wave  shall,  .poop 
the  shattered,  weather-beaten,  leaky,  water-logged  vessel  [fi". 
the  Government].  1837  Carlvle  Fr.  Rev.  II.  vi.  vi,  A  poor 
water-logged  LegisiaLiire  can  pronounce  nothing.  1867 
howELL  Percival  Pr.  Wks.  1890  II.  141  His  mind  drifts,  too 
waterlogged  to  answer  the  helm. 

2.  Of  floating  bodies  :  Saturated  with  water  so  as 
to  be  deprived  of  buoyancy. 

x83a  LvELL  Princ.  Geol.  II.  241  When  timber  Is  drifted 
down  by  a  river,  it  is  often  arrested  by  lakes,  and  becoming 
water-loKged  it  may  sink.  1851  Mantell  Petrifactions  iv. 
§  2.  370  After  death .  .the  body  was  thus  suspended  with  the 
belly  uppermost,  till  it  became  water*logged,  and  buried 
in  the  silt.  x68a  E.  O'Donovam  Mem  Oasis  I.  315  Water- 
logged tree  trunks  clung  among  the  roots  projecting  into  the 
sluggish  stream. 

3.  Suffering  from,  deteriorated  or  rendered  unser- 
viceable by,  excessive  saturation  with  water. 

i8s9  Bone  Manure,  Rep.  Doncast.  Comm,  8  A  gravelly 
soil  may  embrace,  .the  waterlogged  yellow  clay.  1839  Urk 
Diet.  Arts,  etc  969  In  the  course  of  years,  however,  many 
water.Iogged  fissures  come  to  be  cut  by  the  workings.  1858 
Glenny  Gardeners  Everyday  Bk.  208/1  All  the  plants 
throughout  the  house  should  be  often  examined  to  see  that 
none  are  pot>bound,  or  water-logged.  1893  Outing  XXII. 
1 50/1  A  cyclist  cannot  extract  enjoyment  from  a  water-logged 
day.  1895  Daily  News  24  June  8/5  They  have  completed 
arrangements  for  borrowing  j^  100,000  to  be  spent  in  draining 
waterlogged  mines.  1897  AUbntt's  Syst.  Med,  JV,6i3  'ihe 
arterial  pressure  falls  at  last.. and  in  spite  of  free  perspiration 
the  tissues  become  water-logged.  1897  Mary  Ktngsley  /K. 
•f/r/trt  607, 1 . .  began  to  fear  that  the  rotten  water-logged 
earth  we  were  on  might  give  way. 

b.  Of  butter:  Containing  an  excess  of  water. 

1906  Afacm.  Mag.  June  608  A  large  quantity  of  water- 
logged, milk-blended  butter  was  being  manufactured  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sold  fraudulently. 

Hence  Waterloffffedness. 

1854  Thoreau  Walden  iv.  Writ.  igj8  II.  198. 

Waterloo  (wyUailM').  The  name  given  to  the 
battle  fought  outside  the  village  of  Waterloo,  near 
Brussels,  on  June  18,  1815,  in  which  Napoleon  was 
decisively  and  finally  defeated.  Hence  (with  «, 
his):  Something  which  is  a 'settler*;  a  decisive 
and  final  contest ;  chiefly  in  the  phrase  to  meet  ones 
Waterloo, 

t8i6I3vKOM  To  JAjtfrtfsDec.jIttArmenianJis.. a  Waterloo 
of  an  Alphal>et.  184a  J.  Aiton  Domest.  Econ.  (1857)  68  If 
there  must  be  a  Waterloo,  let  it  be  a  conflict  for  all  the 
minister's  rights,  so  that  he  may  never  require  to  go  to  law 
in  his  lifetime  again.  1887  Times  (weekly  ed.)  24  June  9/3 
He  will  have  fought  and  lost  his  Waterloo. 

b.  The  name  of  a  bright  blue  tint  (see  quots.). 

i8«3  Moore  Country  Dance  <V  QuadnlU  84  Eyes  of  blue 
(Eyes  of  that  bright,  victorious  tint,  Which  English  maids 
call '  Waterloo').  1871  Mrs.  H.  Wooo  Dene  Hollo^u  xxxviii, 
'i"he  frock. .was  of  that  dark  bright  blue  colour  called 
Waterloo,  after  the  somewhat  recent  battle  of  Waterloo. 

o.  attrib. :  f  Waterloo  bang-up,  =  Waterloo 
cracker ;  Waterloo  blue  (cf.  b.  above") ;  f  Water- 
loo cracker,  a  kind  of  firework  (cf.  Cracker  6) ; 
t  Waterloo  fly,  an  artificial  fly  with  blue  wings ; 
t  Waterloo  helmet  (see  quot.). 

i8a6  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  II.  i^io  His  companion  cracks 
a  'Waterloo  bang-up  in  their  faces.  1858  Miss  Sewell 
Ursula  y\\,  'I*herc  she  was.,  dressed  out  in  a  bright  blue  silk 
dress,— what  is  called  a  'Waterloo  blue.  1851  Mayhew 
Lonil.  Labour}.  430/1,  I  took  15J.  ..for  *water!oo  crackers 
and  ball  crackers  (the  common  trade  names),  ' Waterloo' 
being  the  '  pulling  crackers  *.  1878  Stevenson  Inland  Voy, 
•J2  'Ihe  child  was  letting  off  Waterloo  crackers  all  over  the 
floor.  1837  KiRKKRiDB  Northern  Angler  61  The  •Waterloo 
Fly.     1887  Pall  Mall  Budget  27  Jan.  16/1  'I'be  uniform  of 
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the  old  Life  Guards  Includes  a  "Waterloo  helmet,  with  crest 
and  plume  at  the  side. 

t  Waterlyngke.  Obs.  [f.  Water  sh,  -i-  lyn^ke 
=  Lemeke.     Cf.  Brooklime  and  Wellink.j 

a  1^00-50  Stockh.  Mtd.  MS,  p.  186  Waterlyngke  :yi^/Vi 
fninor. 

t  Water-mail  1.  Sc.Obs.  [Mail  sb.^]  A  rent 
charged  upon  a  piece  of  water. 

"455  •i»>-  Acts  Jas.  II  (1814)  II.  42/2  pe  loidschippe  of 
Abernethy  with  J^e  watter  inalys  of  Inueiness.  1488  Reg. 
Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  3S1/1  Dicio  duci  herediiariepertinentem  de 
niagnis  tustumis  et  aquarum  firmis  nuncupatis  le  Water 
Malez  burgi  de  Aberdene.  i§oo  Exch.  Rolls  Scot.  XI.  2C6 
fiote,  The  yerlie  pensioun  gev.n  to  hir  of  the  custumez  and 
water  malis  of  oure  said  burrowis.  c  1550  Registr.  Abcrdon. 
(Maitland  Club)  II.  212  [Deditjxxs.  decustumis  Abirdoncn- 
sibus  videlicet  de  ly  vatir  malis. 

t  Water-mail  2.  Sc.  Obs.  [The  stcond  ele- 
ment is  obscure  ;  possibly  the  word  may  be  an  in- 
correct Sc.  reading  of  ^^'ATEK-MOLE.]  Some  kind 
of  fur.     Also  attrib. 

1489  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  136  Ittm,  for  water- 
niayllis  tolyne  thesaim  gowne.  xsia /^rV/.  IV.  215  Item,  put 
in  ane  stomok  of  the  Quenis  of  blak  satin,  sex  wattermaill 
skynnis.  15x7  Caldwetl  Papers  (Maitl.  Club)  I,  57  Ane 
gouii  of  tanny,  lynit  with  wattei  malis. 

Waterman (wgtajman).    [Cf,  G. wasscrmoim 
(ill  various  senses),  W'Fris.  wettcnnanf  Sw.  dial. 
zalteuvtann  (=  sense  5).] 
tl.  A  seaman,  mariner.  Obs, 

t  a  1400  Morie  Arth.  741  Wyghtly  one  the  wale  thay  wye 
vp  thaire  ankers.  By  wytt  of  the  watyre-mene  of  the  wale 
ythez.  1549  Maldon  (Essex)  Liler  B.  136  b,  John  Boyts  of 
maldon  did  bye  of  John  Martcyn  of  Biadwell,  Wateiman, 
con  hunderith  &  syxe  Lus^sellsof  oysters.  1550  Covebdale 
Spir.  Perle  xxii.  165  Lyke  as  a  wateiman  wyll  neuer  let  out 
hjssayleso  farre,  but  that  he  maysone  pull  it  in  agayn. 
1638  G.  Pla'ites  Diicov.  Inf.  'I teas.  (163Q)  44  This  all 
Fishers  and  watermen  can  tell,  for  that  thtyfmde  the  water 
deepest  in  the  loosest  earth,  and  tbbest  where  it  is  most 
compacted  and  firme  :  for  Mountaines  and  ValHes  at  land, 
are  depths  and  shallowes  at  Sea.  a  1651  Sir  J.  Skeffixcton 
lltroe  rf  Lorenzo  (1652)  79  Caesar. .when  he  was  fain  to  en- 
courage his  faint-hearted  wateiman  in  a  s^tcrm,  by  saying, 
Be  not  afiaid,  for  so  thou  wrong'st  the  fortunes  of  Casar. 
168a  Whei-er  Joum.  Greece  501  Our  Grtek  refused  absolutely 
to  go  further  with  us  unless  by  water.  For  he  was  a  kind  of 
Water-man,  atid  was  not  of  ineir  faith,  that  had  rather  trust 
Cod  Almighty  by  Land  than  by  Sea. 

2.  A  man  working  on  a  boat  or  among  boats, 
esp.  a  boatman  (as  the  licensed  wherry-man  of 
London)  who  plies  for  hire  on  a  river,  etc. 

1458  Formatts  Monuvit.  Christ's  Hasp.,  Abingdon  41 
Thcr  loved  hem  a  ladde  was  a  water  man  longe  ;  He  heipe 
stop  the  siieme  til  the  weike  were  a  fore,  a  1513  Fabvan 
Chron.  vir.  (1811)  628  Tl.is  niayer  fyrste  of  all  iiiayers  brake 
that  auncient..custome,  and  was  rowed'  thylher  by  water; 
for  y«  which  y«  watermen  made  of  hym  a  roundell  or  songe 
to  his  great  prayse.  1580  Hollvuand  Treas.  Fr.  Tong, 
Payer  le  port,.. iQ^d^y  ihe  waterman  his  fare.  1583  Mel- 
liANCKE  Philotimus  Pjb,  And  jo  imitate  the  waterman 
\\ hiche  lookeihe  one  waye,  and  roweth  another,  a  1603 
Bacon  To  Ld,  Essex  Wks.  1730  IV.  486  And  to  her  Majesty 
no  other  reason,  but  the  reason  of  a  waterman;  I  am  her 
first  man  of  those  who  serve  in  counsel  of  law  f  xtiio  Hol- 
land Camden^s  Brit.  i.  (1637)  389  The  Inhabitants  whereof 
lof  Henley  on  Thames]  Le  for  the  most  part  Watermen,  who 
make  their  chiefest  gaine  by  carrj  ing  dow  r.e  in  their  Barges 
wood  and  Come  to  London.  1673  in  I  emey  Mem.  {jgoj)  11. 
304  Seamen  and  Watermen  are  daily  impressed,,  .to  supply 
the  shipps.  1697  Vanurlcii  Relapse  i.  ii,  Come,  pay  the 
Waterman,  and  take  the  Ponmantle.  1773  C.  hv kkey  Pres. 
St.  Mus,  Germany  (1775)  11.  21  The  boat  moved  so  very 
slow,  there  being  only  one  waterman,  that  it  frequently 
seemed  to  stand  siill.  1824  Friendship's  Offtring^^o  Rates 
of  Watermen.  From  London  Bridge.  1834  ^i  hn  Bull  27 
July  238/3  The  contest  among  the  wateimen  of  Putney  for 
a  purse  of  sovereigns,  .took  place  on  Wednesday.  1835 
Dickens  Sk.  Boz^  River,  Groups  of  watermen  are  asstmhled 
at  the  different  stairs,  i860  W.  W.  Reade  Liberty  Hall  I. 
V.  95  The  watermen  on  the  [college]  barge  shove  thtm  off  by 
pushing  against  the  stroke  oais  extended.  1913  Q.  Rtz\ 
Ai-r.  388  One  of  the  bullets  struck  a  wateiman  in  the  Queen's 
barge. 

D.   Waterman  s  knot  =a  Watek-knot. 
1871  Rontledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  May  297  The  Waterman's 
Knot,  .may  be  used.     1875  in  Knight  Did,  Mech. 

C,  colloq.  One  having  a  (good)  kr.owledge  of 
boating,  etc. 

]9ia  *  Guv  Thorne  '  Gi.  Acceptance  i.  13  It  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  he  was  in  any  way  a  milksop.  He  was  a 
good  waterman  upon  the  river,  and  at  a  time  when  young 
men  of  position  did  not  indulge  in  cricket,  football,  [etc.] . .  he 
was  yet  a  fearless,  skilful  rider. 
d,  slang,     (See  ouot.) 

i860  HoiterCs  Slang  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Waterman,  a  Hglit  blue 
silk  handkerchief,    'i  he  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boats'  crews 
always  wear  these — light  blue  for  Cambiidge,  and  a  darker 
shade  for  Oxford. 
t3.   »=  Aquarius.    Obs,   Cf.  Waterbearer  2. 

1565  B.  GooGE  tr.  Palingenius'  Zodiac  xi.  QQ  j,  But  airy 
are  these  three,  the  Scales,  the  Waterman,  the  Twinnes. 
1^90  T.  Hooo  Use  Celestial  Globe  35  b,  The  11.  [constella. 
tion]  is  Aquarius,  the  Waterman,  which  hath  43.  starres. 

4.  A  man  employed  in  the  supply  or  distiibution 
of  water;  e.g,  a  water-carrier,  a  turncock  or  fireman, 
a  man  engaged  in  the  irrigation  of  water-meadows, 
or  in  pumping. 

1705  Loud.  Gaz,  No.  4140/4  They  \sc.  the  Fire- Insurance 
Co.]  only  Employ.. their  own  Watermen.  1776  G.  Semple 
Building  in  Water  46  At  low  Water  I  set  all  the  Drudge 
and  Water-men  to  that  Corner.  1789  T.  Wright  Metli. 
Watering  Meadoivs  (1790)  1 1  Two  of  our  most  skilful  water- 
men were  sent  for  to  layout  a  meadow  of  seven  acres.    2794 
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T.  Davis  Aj^c.  JH/is  33  The  water  is  thrown  oreras  much 
of  the  meadow  as  it  will  cover  well  at  a  time,  which  the 
watermeo  call  a  *  Pitch  of  work  '.  1875  Bedford  Sailors 
Pocket  Bk.  vii.  (ed.  2)  250  Each  half  company  providing  2 
woodmen,  2  watermen.  1877  L.  Palma  di  Cesnola  Cyfrus 
141  A  sort  of  wicker  yoke,  which  is  put  on  the  back  of  a 
donkey  ridden  by  the  water-man.  1880  D.  C,  Davies 
Mttaliif.  Mr'n.  435  Water  Mcm,  men  employed  in  the  ex. 
traction  of  water,  especially  with  the  rag  and  chain  pump. 
S9ia  Max  Pembeston  War  <S-  li'omnn  in.  i.  174  Kensing- 
ton, Paddington,  and  Hampstead  were  frozen  out...  Weary 
water-men  plugged  the  mains. 

b,  esp.  An  attendant  at  cab-  or  coach-stands, 
whoi^  primary  function  was  to  water  the  horses. 

1764  Ltrw  Lif<t  69  Hackney-Coachmen  ..  are  sleeping  in 
Night-Cellars,  while  the  Watermen  (as  they  are  termedj  are 
watering  their  Hcrse^.  1831  Ann.  J^r^.32i'J  homasTaverner, 
waterman  to  the  coach-stand.  1835  Dickens  5^-.  Boz^Hack- 
ney<oach  Stands,  The  waterman  darts  from  the  pump, 
seize-i  the  horses  by  their  respective  bridles,  and  drags  them, 
and  the  coach  too,  round  to  the  house,  shouting  all  the  time 
for  the  coachman  at  the  very  top. .of  his  voice.  1841  S. 
Warren  Ten  Tfu>u,  i.ii.It  ended  in  a  regular  set-to  between 
two  watermen  attached  to  the  adjoining  coach-stand.  1908 
E.  V.  Lucas  Over  Bt'mertont  iv.  (1921)  37  The  waterman 
tends  the  cab  rank  and  incidentally  runs  errands  for  the 
neighbourhood.    London  is  rich  in  such  wastrels. 

6.  An  imaginary  being  living  in  or  under  water, 
a  water-demon,  a  merman. 

1833  Keichtlev  Fairy  Mythol.  W.  72,  I  am  a  Christian 
woman  as  well  as  you ;  and  I  was  carried  off  by  a  water- 
man, who  changed  me.  J873  W.  S.  Gilbert  ^lore  *Bab^ 
Balladsy  Capt.  \  Merftiaitis  43. 

1 6.  In  certain  nonce-iises.  a.  One  who  uses  water 
instead  ofwine  in  the  Eucharist,   b.  A  Haptist.  Obs. 

1377  tr.  BuUinger's  Decades  (1592)  1070  These  watermen, 
that  IS  to  saie,  they  that  vse  water  onely,  in  celebrating  the 
I^rds  supper,  are  lustly  condemned.  1657  J.  Watts  Scribe 
etc.  I.  loa  If  you.  .have  been  new  dipt  by  some  of  the  water- 
men, and  have  been  re-baptised  lohn. 

7.  colloq.  A  water-colour  artist. 

1888  Pall  MaU  Caz,  29  Oct  ir/2  The  collection  of  water 
colours,  .including  among  its  contributors  many  of  the  best 
living '  water-men '. 

8.  Comb,  as  waterman-like  adj. 

i6a3  Bp.  Hall  Gt,  [mfiosfor  Wks.  (1625)  504  The  Will  (in 
both  respects)  Water-man-like  lookes  forward,  and  rowes 
backward.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  31  Mar.  3  'i  It  was  a  moot 
point  whether  t!ie  Oxford  or  the  Cambridge  crew  went 
through  it..witli  the  more  watermanlike  ease. 

Hence  Wa'teriuanshlp,  the  art  of  a  waterman  ; 
sliill  in  rowing  or  managing  boats,  etc. 

x88a  Daily  News  18  Jan.  2/2  His  weight,  .combined  with 
g  x)d  watermanship,  fairly  points  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
will  eventually  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  oarsmen  in  this 
year's  crew.  1890  Pall  Mall  Gas.  27  Aug.  2/1  A  'Varsity 
crew,  carefully  coached  and  with  a  fine  knowledge  of  water. 
manship.  1894  R.  C.  Leslie  Waterbiog.  Pref.,  What  may 
be  called  the  seamanship  of  large  racing  craft,  and  the  water- 
manship  of  smaller  ones,  is  usually  left  to  their  skipper  and 
crew.  190*  BucHAN  Watcher  by  Threshold  126  A  canvas 
skiff  which  it  took  good  watermanship  to  sit. 

atirib.  1900  G.  Swift  Somerley  106  This  ..  is  a  very 
obvious  bit  of  watermanship  information. 

Wa'ter-mark,  watermark,  sb,  [Makk  sby 

Cf.  G.  ivassermarke  in  various  senses.] 
fL  »Sir.  A  boundary  mark  indicating  the  line  of 
separation  between  the  waters  of  different  rivers  (be- 
longing to  different  proprietors).  Obs, 

»63*  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot,  652/2  Cum  signis  fluvialibiis  lie 
water  markis  intra  aquas  de  Done  et  Loquhell.  1637  Ibid. 
266/3  Cum  molendino,  maneriei  loco,  signis  fluvialibus  lie 
water-merkis  inter  aquas  de  Done  el  Loquhell. 

2.  The  line  (whether  actually  marked  or  not) 
forming  the  limit  to  which  the  tide,  or  the  water  of 
a  river,  well,  flood,  etc.,  has  risen  or  usually  rises. 
Cf.  High-water  mark,  Low-water  mark. 

1678  Drvden  All/or  Lcz'e  i.  i,  Men  and  Beasts  Were  born 
above  the  tops  of  Trees,  that  grew  On  th'  utmost  Margin  of 
the  Water-mark.  1751  Act  24  Geo,  //,  c.  8,  §  16  Till  the 
Water  is  sunk  below  the  Watermark,  c  i8ao  S.  Rogers 
Italy t  Gondola  79  Those  hundred  Isles., That  rise  abruptly 
from  the  water-mark.  1889  Hardwicke's  Sci.-Gossip  XXV. 
12s  Plunging  through  the  sand  we  hope  to  find  something 
on  the  water-mark. 

fig.  1896  £.  Augusta  King  Hal.  Highways  d-z  The  water- 
mark above  which  it  is  undesirable  tliat  any  woman's  know- 
ledge shall  rise. 

3.  A  mark  left  by  a  flood. 

1822  J.  Flint  Lett,  fr,  Amer.  122  A  watermark  on  the 
beach  showed  that  the  Ohio  had  latelyrisen  to  the  height  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet.  1883  G.  C.  Davies  Norfolk  Broads 
ii.  Tx  Bright  green  reeds  eight  feet  high,  with  a  yellow  water- 
mark on  their  lower  stems. 

4.  The  line  showing  the  draught  of  a  ship. 

1764  tj.  Burton]  Pres.  St.  Navig,  Thames  36  The  Ganger 
should  first  affix  on  the  Side  the  Water-mark  of  3  Feet 
Draught.  18^8  Simmonds  Z>;V/.  Trade,  Watcr-warl;.. the 
float-fine  or  sinkine  depth  of  a  ship.  1883  W.  C.  Russell 
Sailors*  Lang.,  U'ater.r/rarks,  the  figures  on  a  ship's  stern 
showing  the  depth  of  water  she  draws. 

6.  A  distinguishing  mark  or  device  impressed  in 
the  substance  of  a  sheet  of  paper  during  manufac- 
ture, usually  barely  noticeable  except  when  the 
sheet  is  held  against  strong  light 

So  G.wasser/uarkeii'jBs);  the  more  common  word  is  now 
vasserze'chen  {zeichen  sign).  The  name  was  prob.  given  be- 
cause the  water-mark,  being  less  opaque  than  the  r-^st  of  the 
paper,  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  produced  by  the 
action  of  water, 

1708  Hearne  Collect.  II  Mar.(0.  H.  S.)  II.  98  Has  sent 
specimens  of  old  paper  ffor  water-marks  &c.).  1779  Gintl. 
Mag.  XLIX.  ^74/>  He  [Mathison]  had  discovered  a  method 
of  counterfeitmg  the  water-mark  of  the  bank  paper.     1787 


Fknm  Orig.  Lett.  \.  PreT.  p.  xxt  note.  The  paper-marks  are 
those  figures  formed  by  wires,  on  the  sieve  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mould  in  which  the  paper  is  made,  and  are  impressed 
on  it  ill  its  pulpy  state...  They  are  often  called  the  water- 
marks.  1870  E.  Peacock  Half  Skirl.  II.  237  It  showed  a 
water-mark  of  a  lion  standing  upright.  1913  K.  W.  Coknish 
Jane  Austen  x.  226  As  the  water-marks  in  the  original 
manuscript  are  1803  and  1804  it  could  not  have  been  written 
before  that  time. 

b.  The  metal  design  from  which  the  impression 
is  made, 

i8s4C.ToMLiNSON<74'*.-^'''-^*'«H'^./'''/*'''2aThe  singular 
names  of  the  older  kinds  of  paper  appear  to  have  some  con- 
nection with  the  devices  formed  in  them  by  the  water-marks. 
Water-marks  are  ornamental  fissures  in  wire  or  thin  brass, 
sewn  upon  the  wires  of  the  mould,  and  like  those  wires,  they 
leave  an  impression,  by  rendering  the  paper  where  it  lies  on 
them,  thinner  and  more  translucent. 

Wa'ter-mark,  T'.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1,  trans.  To  mark  or  stamp  with  a  watermark. 
i856  :  see  Water-.markfd  ///,  a.     1889  W.  IvOckhart  in 

Alhenxtmi  16  Mar.  345/1  The  Chinese,  .(ox  a  long  timepa:st 
have  had  the  art  of  water-marking  paper.  1895  Westm.  Gaz. 
30  Apr.  7  '2  A  number  of  forged  Bank  of  France  notes  were 
submitted,  watermarked  1,000  francs. 

2.  To  embody  as  a  watermark, 

x88^  Century  Mag.  Nov,  94/2  The  volumes. .are  without 
the  final  refinement  of  the  recurring  title  water-marked  in 
the  lower  margins  of  the  page. 

Hence  Wa*ter-marked/>//.  (7, ;  "Wa*ter-marking 

vbl,  sb.  (also  attrib.). 

1866  Rogers  Agric.  <5-  Prices  1, 644  Wired  and  water-marked 
paper  is  found  soon  afterwards  [c  1350].  \%^  Daily  News 
4  June  7/7  The  method  of  watermarking  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, 1897  Ibid,  10  July  8/j  All  the  dies  and  water-mark- 
ing plates  are  here  designed,  and  made  for  the  Bank  Notes, 
Postal  Orders,.. and  other  papers  requiring  a  water-mark, 
1913  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  401  All  these  have  been  tried,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  water-marking,  wholly  given  up, 

Wa'ter-mea^dow.  A  meadow  periodically 
overflowed  by  a  stream.     Also  attrib, 

1733  TuLL  Horse-Hoeing  Husb.  xiv.  187  This  Thrash 'd 
Hay.,  has  been  found  more  nourishing  to  Horses,  than 
course  Water-Meadow  Hay.  a  1789  Wimpev  in  T.  Wright 
Meth.  il'ateri/rg Meeido7i's{i-;go)2$  A  water-meadow  is  laid 
out  in  arched  lands  similar  to  the  segment  of  a  circle.  x8oi 
Parmer's  Mag.  Aug.  254  Water-meadows  also,  should  never 
be  ploughed.  1834  Brit.  Hvsb.  I.  529  The  advantages  aris- 
ing from  water-meadows  are  too  well  known  to  require  eluci- 
dation. x8S3  THICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xlviii,  On  the  river  where 
the  water-meadows  are  fresh  and  green.  x868  Mohrts 
Earthly  Par.^  Man  born  to  be  King  151 1  Fair  with  golden 
sheaves,  ..Gay  with  the  water.meadows green.  iZj^Cassclfs 
Techn,  Educ,  1. 19/2  As  a  prepar.itory  step  in  the  formation 
of  water-meadows,  it  is  often  considered  advisable  to  under- 
drain  the  field, 

Wa'ter-mea^snre.  A  kind  of  measurement 
formerly  used  for  coal,  salt,  fruit,  etc.,  sold  on  board 
vessels  in  port  or  in  the  river. 

The  bushel  of  water-measure  seems  to  have  been  originally 
the  ordinary  bushel  heaped  j  the  statute  of  1495  ordained 
that  it  should  contain  five  pecks  of  striked  measure,  thus 
exceeding  the  ordinary  bushel  by  one-fourth.  A  '  water- 
measure  exceeding  the  standard  measure  in  a  much  larger 
proportion  seems  to  have  been  used  for  coal  shipped  from 
northern  ports:  see  quot,  1708,  and  cf.  quot  1851  under 
Chaldron  2. 

X46S  Paston  Lett.  Suppl.  (1901)  93, 1  may  selle  here  for  vj  s. 
viij  d.  a  quarter  clene  fixed  after  Royston  mesure,  whecli  is 
lesse  thanne  the  water  mesure  of  London.  1495  Act  11 
Hen.  VII  c.  4  §  3  Provided  alwey  that  this  Acte  shall  not 
extend  to  any  persone  selling  or  byeng  by  watermesure.. 
And.. that  the  seid  Watermesur-*  within  the  Shippes  borde 
shall  onely  conieyn  v  pekkis  after  the  seid  standard  rased 
and  streken.  1499  Maldon  (Essex)  Court-rolls  Bundle  58. 
No.  6  Emerunt  salt  ad  portum  per  mensuram  vocat.  le  water 
mesur  et  extra  navem  vendiderunt  per  le  land  mesur  in  pie- 
judicium  legiorum  domini  Regis.  Ideo  quilibet  eorum  in 
misericordia  XL^.  1581  S'hampton  Crt.  Leet  Rec.  (1905) 
215  It  is  ordi^yiiid  that  none  should  buye  either  salt,  onions, 
ap!es  or  snch  lyke  vppon  the  write*"  but  by  water  meas^e  & 
like  wize  to  sell  beeinge  once  landed  &  selferid  or  housed  but 
by  land  meas**".  1640  Act  16  Chas.  I.  c.  19  §  6  Such  measure 
as  is  comonly  called  Water  measure  in  any  Ports  Maritine 
[j-/c]Townes  or  other  places  shall  be  still  used  and  continued 
as  formerly  tlie  same  hath  beene.  [Recited  and  repealed 
x(570  Act  22  Chas.  //c,  8  §  i.]  a  t66i  Fuller  Worthies, 
Devon  (1662)  247  William  Alford  ..  of  Bediford  carried  on 
his  back  for  a  Wager,  four  Bushels,  Salt-water-measure 
[read  four  Bu&hels  Salt,  water-measure].  170a  Act  1  Anne 
Stat.  I,  c.  15(9)  §  I  Whereas  Apples  and  Pears  are  fre- 
quently Sold  by  Measure,  commonly  called  WateV  Measure, 
the  Contents  whereof  are  very  Uncertain.  , .  Be  it  there- 
fore Enacted.. That  the  Measure,  commonly  called  Water 
Measure,  shall  be  Round,  and  in  Diameter  Eighteen  Inches 
and  an  half  within  the  Hoop,  and  Eight  Inches  Deep,  and 
no  more,  and  so  in  Proportion  for  any  greater  or  lesser  Mea- 
sure :  And  that  every  Measure,  commonly  called  Water 
Measure,  by  which  Apples  and  Pears  are  Sold,  shall  be 
heaped  as  usually.  1708  J.  C.  Comil.  Collier  (1845)  17 
Water,  or  New-Castle  or  Sunderland  Nleasuie,..is  generally 
reckoned  double  the  Measure  of  a  London  Chaldron,  or 
more.  lycS  Consfit.  Watertneu^s  Co.  xVii,  It  is  agreed  and 
order'd,  that  all  Lightermen  selling  Coals,  shall  sell  Pool- 
measure,  commonly  call'd  Water-measure;  That  is  to  say, 
One  and  Twenty  Chaldron  to  the  Score.  X815  Falconers 
Diet.  Marine  {fid.  Burney),  Water. Measure.  Sah,  sea-coal, 
&c.  while  on  board  vessels  in  the  pool  or  river,  are  measured 
with  the  corn  bushel  heaped  up ;  or  else  five  striked  pecks 
are  allowed  to  the  bushel.  This  is  called  water-measure, 
and  it  exceeds  Winchester  measure  by  about  three  gallons  in 
the  bushel. 

Wa-ter-mea  surer,  [transl.  ol Hydrometra, 
f.  Gr.  vSpcf^  vSojp  water  4- /i€Tp-oi'  measure.]  A 
book -name  for  insects  of  the  family  Hydrometridx 
(typical  genus  I/ydrometra), 


X854  -^.  Adams  etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  243  Water-measurers 
(Hydromeiridje),  Head  generally  as  broad  as  thorax, [etc.}. 
X871STAVELKVZ.V;/. /«jc.^7i3i9lhe..Hydrometrid2e,  or  the 
water-measurers,  may  be  known  at  once  by  their  very  slender 
figure,  and  their  habit  of  skimming  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.  1890  H ardtvicke' s  Sci.-Gossip  XXVI.  2S/2  Great 
'  water-measurers '  {Gerris  lacustris)  were  running  about  in  a 
jerky  manner,  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Wa'ter-me-lon.  [So  called  from  the  abundance 
of  watery  juice.  Cf.  F.  7nelon  dean.']  A  kind  of 
fjowrd,  Citrutlus  vulgaris  (formerly  Cucumis  Ci- 
trztlhis).     (Applied  both  to  the  plant  and  its  fruit.) 

1615  R.  Cocks  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  1.  47  A  present  of  10 
water  millons.  liiid.,  lowatermillans.  1666  J.  Dawes  Hist, 
Caribby  Isl.  66  There  grows  in  these  Countries  another  kind 
of  Melons.. caird  Water-Melons,  because  they  are  full  of  a 
sugar'd  water,  intermingled  with  their  meat.  iy6»  Mills 
Syxt.  Pract.  Husb,  I.  153,  I  design  to  try  liquorice-roots, 
barley,  Cape-Breton  wheat,  cotton,  indigo-seed,  wood  for 
djing,  and  the  water  melon.  X883  Fisheries  E.vhib.  Catal. 
270'l'wo  Water-melons  used  for  buoying  lines.  1887  Moloney 
Forestry  W.  Ayr.  360  Water  Melon. ..Commonly  cultivated 
ill  all  warm  countries  of  the  world  for  its  fleshy  edible  fruit. 

atti-ib.  j83a  S.  A.  ¥T.ViVi\i.L  Ramble  Amer.  298  Here  I— 
slipped  out  at  the  side  door  into  the  water-melon  patch. 

Water-mill. 

1.  A  corn-mill  vhose  machinery  is  driven  by 

water.     Also  attrib, 

c  1435  St.  Christina  vii.  in  Anglia  VIII.  122  She  wente 
streiglit  vprighte  on  l?e  watir-mylne  whele,  X464  Rolls  oj 
Parlt.V.  529/1  A  water  Milne,  .with  the  ponde  of  the  same 
Milne.  1484  Paston  Lett.  III.  311  Tweyn  water  melles, 
wher  offiche  was  letyn  ffor  x.  niarke  beyer.  ii^$  A Ideburgh 
Rec.  in  N,  ^-  Q.  j2th  Ser.  VIL  402/2  P<*  to  Hille  for  xix 
Lodes  cariedge  of  water  mill  gravell  into  the  marshexii*  viii<*. 
1585  HiGiNS  Junius' Noniencl.  216/1  Tym^anuiu^.  .the  water 
mill  wheele  that  taketh  and  deliuereth  water  in  turning.  1635 
Up.  J.Williams  Articles  Emj.  Line,  C  3,  Whether  have  you 
in  your  parish  any  water-mills,  ..which  have  been  suffered  to 
grinde  or  go  upon  the  sabbath-day  in  prayer-time.  X7a6 
Swift  Gulliver  \i.  1,  The  sound  of  his  voice  pierced  my  ears 
like  that  of  a  water-mill.  1842  Bischoff  Woollen  Alanuf. 
II.  167  The  north  of  Germany  is  deficient  both  in  coals  and 
water  mills.  X873  B.  Stewart  C(?«J*'n'.  Energy  ii.  26  Let  us 
compare  together  a  watermill  driven  by  a  head  of  water, 
and  a  windmill  driven  by  the  wind. 

2.  A  V  ater-wheel  or  a  machine  driven  by  a  water- 
wheel. 

xs8o  HoLLVBAND  Trctu.  Fr.  Totig,  Martinet^  a  water  mill 
causing  to  rise  the  gr^rat  hammer  in  the  forge.  1617  Morv- 
SON  I  tin,  I.  9  The  beere  of  Torge  is  much  esteemed  through 
all  Misen,  whereof  they  sell  such  quantity  abroad,  as  ten 
water-mils  besides  wind-mils,  scarcely  serve  the  towne  for 
this  purpose.  X796  Morse  Amer.Geog.  II.  233  I.arge  water- 
mills  are  erected  for  spinning  silk,  wool,  and  thread. 

So  Water-miller,  the  owner  or  manager  of  a 
water-mill.  ?  Obs. 

« 1530  J.  Hevwood  Jf>aMtfr(Brandl)  443  Here  entreth  the 
water  myller.  Ibid.  446  We  water  myliers  le  nothynge  in 
regarde.  X664  Instr.  jury-Mtn  Spalding i^  Flood-gates., 
in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  belong  to  llie  Water-Miller. 

Wa'ter-mint.  Any  aquatic  plant  of  the  labiate 
genus  MenlJia\  chiefly  the  Bergamot  Mint  {Mentha 
aquaticd)  or  the  Brook-mint  {^M,  kirsuta). 

In  the  17th  c.  water-mint  s^nd  watercress  yf/ercsorat\\me?, 
treated  as  synonyms ;  it  is  not  clear  which  of  these  names 
was  used  incorrectly. 

iS4a  Elvot  Diet.,  Sisymbrium^  ,,  v.'Zttr  niynte.  1548 
Tlrnkr  Names  o/ Iterbes  74  Sisymbrium  hortense  is  called 
in  englisbe,  baume  Mynte,  or  water  Mynte.  X58S  Higins 
Junius'  Nomencl.  136/1  Sisymbrium,  offtc.  balsamifa^ .. 
water  mints.  1507  (Jekarde  Herbalw.  ccxvii.  555  Of  Horse 
Mint  or  Water  Slint.  i  Mentha  aquatica.  Water  mint. 
2  Sisymbria  Mentha  Sweete  Water  Mint.  Ibid.^  Water 
Mint  is  a  kinde  of  wilde  Mint.  1607  Topsell  Four-/. 
Beasts  540  The  hearbe  called  water-minte,  or  water  Cresses, 
..anointed  vpon  the  ..  wounds  which  come  by  the  vene- 
mous  teeth  of  a  Shrew,  will  very  effectually  cure  the  paine 
thereof.  x6s6  Bacon  Sylva  §  518  As  wee  see  that  Water- 
Mint  tumeth  into  Field  Mint;  And  the  Cole  wort  into  Rape 
b^  Neglect, &c.  1758  Borlase  A'd/.  ///j^C<»rHa/.  230  Water, 
mint  of  a  spicey  smell.  1819  Keats  Song  of  Four  Faeries  34 
'Mid  water-mint  and  cresses  dim,  X899  Bridges  AVrc/'tf^w/j, 
Idle  F'lowers  1 1  W"ith  Comfrey,  Watermint,  Loose-strife  and 
Meadowsweet. 

Wa-ter-mole.    [Mole  ^^^.2] 

•f  1,  The  water-vole,  Arvicola  amphibius.  Obs, 

1770  Pennant  Zool.  IV.  84,  I  imagine  it  [tlie  water  shrew- 
mouse]  is  the  same  which  the  inhabitants  of  Sutherland  name 
tlie  water  mole. 

2.  Austral,  The  ornithorhynchus  or  duck-bill. 

1815  in  Oxiey  Jrnls.  Two  Expcd.  N.  S.  Wales  (1820)  ■x6^ 
The  very  curious  animal  called  the  water  mole  (ornitho- 
rhynchus paradoxus)  is  seen  in  great  numbers.  x88s  River- 
side Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  V.  1 1  The  Water-mole  or  Duck-mole  of 
the  Australian  colonists. 

Wa'ter-monse. 

1.  The  water-vole,  Ann'ccla  amphibius, 

C1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiikker  760/11  Htc gurrexXx^zA 
snrrex  ■=  sore.x\  a  watermowse.  1601  Holland  Pliny  11. 
ciii.  I.  45  In  Stymphalis  of  Arcadia,  there  breed.,  little  water- 
myce  [L.  aquatiles  muscul:\,ox  small  Limpins.  1653  ^^  ai-ton 
Anglers.  127  If  the  night  be  dark..  he[the  trout]  lies  boldly 
neer  the  top  of  the  water,  watching  the  motion  of  any  Frog 
or  Water-mouse,  or  Rat  betwixt  him  and  the  skie.  1707 
Mortimer  Unsb.  227  Bitterns,  Herons, ..  Water-Rats,  Water- 
Mice,  Otters,  &c.  are  very  great  Enemies  to  Fish.  1819 
Edin.  Mag.  Tune  505  A  rricola  aquattca.  Water  Campagnol 
..E.  Water  Rat.     S.  Water  Mou.>e,  or  Ratten. 

2.  Austral.  A  rodent  of  the  genus  Jlydromys  or 
the  family  Hydromyidae. 

£t88o  Sooty  water-mouse  [-^©e  Sooty  a.  1  c]. 
Wa'ter-moutll.     Sc.  The  mouth  of  a  river. 
X588  Reg,  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  506/1  Inter  le  watter-mouth  aque 
de  I.  et  locum  de  Halgrcne,  a  1670  Spalding  Troub.  Chas.  I 
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WATEB-POT. 


(Bannatyne  Club)  I.  49  Thir  haill  four  shlp^  brake  louse., 
and  were  driven  out  at  the  waiter  mouth .  .throw  the  violence 
and  speat  of  the  waiter.  1760  Inforvu  Dk.  Cordon  v.  Earls 
Murray  ^  Fife  ^  The  Marquis  and  his  successors  fished 
with  their  tugnct  in  the  Haven,  and  water  mouth.  Ibid.  5 
What  is  tlie  boundary . .  that  circumscribes  the  water-mouth, 
or  ostium  Jluiiiinis,  and  separates  it  from  the  river?  1808 
Jamieson,  18x4-7  MoiR  Mansie  iyau£k  xv'xxx.  (1828)  259  In 
case  the  French  should  land  at  the  water-mouth, 

Wa'ter-nymph. 

1.  A  nympa  inhabiting  or  presiding  over  water; 
a  naiad. 

1390  GowerG'«_/CII.  167  Andeksche, astheinnderstonde, 
The  water  Nimpheshatli  in  honde  To  leden  at  hire  oghiie 
■hesie.  1567  GoLDiNG  Oz-id's  Mft.  vi.  419, 1  askt  him  whether 
that  the  Altar  wee  did  see  Belonged  to  the  Waternymphes, 
or  Kaunes,  or  other  God  Peculiar  to  the  place.  1579  Spenser 
Sheph.  Cai.  Nov.  143  The  water  Nymphs..  Now  balefull 
boughes  of  Cypres  doen  aduance.  1680  Utwav  Oviifs  Epist. 
Pliitdra  to  iiippolytus  174  So  may  the  Water-Nymphs  in 
Heat  of  Day,  Though  thou  their  Sex  despise,  thy  Thir.st 
allay.  X7ia  Addison  5/*cf/.  No,  351  P  5  The  changing  of  the 
Trojan  Fleet  into  Water-Nymphs,  which  is  the  most  violent 
Machine  in  the  whole  /Eneid.  xSai  Scott  Pirate  xvi,  The 
Nereids  and  Water-nymphs.. displayed,  as  usual,  a  little 
more  taste  and  ornament  than  was  to  be  seen  amongst  their 
male  attendants.  1900  Catal.  Sculpt.  Parthen.  Brit,  Mus. 
yi  This  gap  may  have  been  filled  by  a  crouching  Water 
Nymph,  associated  with  the  River-god. 
b,  transf.  ^xAfig. 

1664  H.  ^[oRE  Myst.  Iniq.  306  It  is  a  Pseudo-prophetick 
Polity  that  has  spred  through  the  whole  Territories  of  the 
Empire,  a  Wattr-Nymph  whose  skirts  are  so  large,  that  she 
has  sat  floting  upon  the  whole  Imperial  Ocean  for  these 
many  -Ages.  1751  F.  Coventry  Pompey  the  Little  1.  xi.  96 
This  delitatcFisherwoman..  carried  him  (a  dog]  one  Evening 
to  a  certain  Coflfee.house..  where  the  Lady  behind  the  Bar. . 
prevailed  on  the  gentle  Water-Nymph  to  surrender  him  for 
a  Dram  of  Urandv. 

2.  A  water-lily  of  the  genus  Nympkf^a, 
1866  Treas,  Eot.y  Water-nymph,  Nyvtp/ura, 
Wa'ter-oak.      A    hard    coarse-grained    oak, 

Qt4€rcus  aqualica  or  nigral  of  the  southern  U.S. 
Also,  the  pin-oak,  Q,  palustris.  Also  applied  to 
certain  Australian  trees  of  the  genera  Casitariita 
and  CalHstemon. 

171^  Petiveriana  in.  207  Water  Oak,  Is  an  Evergreen, 
growmg  in  Swamps,  Fresh-water  Ponds,  and  by  River  Sides. 
1796  H.  Hlkter  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Study  Nat.  (1799)  U.  165 
The  water-oak,  and  the  willow-leafed  oak,  rise  to  no  great 
height.  1819  D.  B.  Warden  Acc.  United  States  I.  174 
Water  oak,  Qnercus  aquatica,  1887  G.  W.  Cable  Grande 
Pointe  ii.  in  Century  Mag.  Mar.  662/1  Sweet-gums,  water- 
oaks,  magnolias.  1890  *  K.  IJoldbkwooo'  Miner's  Right 
xviL  166  Strange  shadows  gliding,  .amid  the  dark-leaved 
water-oaks. 

Water  of  Ayr,  The  name  of  the  river  (now 
more  commonly  known  simply  as  Ayr)  at  the 
mouth  of  which  the  town  of  Ayr  stands.  Used 
attrib,  in  Water  of  Ayr  stones  a  kind  of  stone 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  used  for  whetstones 
and  also  for  polishing. 

1805  For:^vth  Beauties  Scot,  II.  467  Upon  the  banks  of 
the  water  of  Air,  a  species  of  white  stone  is  found,  which  is 
well  known  over  all  Scotland  by  the  name  of  the  water  of 
Air  stone.  1881  Encycl.  Brit.X.11.  135  Among  hones  of  less 
importance  in  general  use  may  be  noted,. Water  of  Ayr 
stone,  Scotch  stone,  or  snake  stone,  used  for  tools  and  for 
polishing  marble  and  copperplates.  1884  F.  J.  Brittfn 
ll^atc/t  <5-  Clocktn.  86  Finish  by  laying  an  even  and  straight 
grain  across  the  brass  with  blue  or  water  of  Ayr  stone. 

Water  of  life. 

L  Jig.  A  drink  which  gives  life  or  immortality 
to  the  drinker. 

1383  WvcLiF  Rev.  xxii.  17  And  he  that  wole,  take  freely 
the  watir  of  lijf.  1688  Bcnvan  {title)  The  Water  of  Life,  or 
a  Discourse  shewing  the  Richness  and  Glory  of  the  Grace 
and  .Spirit  of  the  GospeL  1867  Kingsley  ll^ater  0/ Life  i.  4 
The  Last  . .  was  haunted  by  dreams  of  a  Water  of  Life,  a 
Fount  of  Perpetual  Youth,  a  Cup  of  Immortality. 

2.  A  name  for  brandy  or  whisky ;  rendering  mcd. 
L.  aqua  vitsR  (see  Aqua-vit.*:),  F.  eau^dt^vie  (see 
Eau),  Gael.,  Ir.  uisge-heatha  (see  Usquebaugh, 
Whisky),     rare  (only  as  transl.), 

1576  G.  Ijaker  tr.  Cesner's  Je^vell  Health  lib,  The  in- 
fusions..are  done  eyther  in  simple  water,. .or  in  water  of 
lyfe.  i8u  J.  WtLSOM  Lights  <y  Shmiorvs  of  Sc,  Life  372 
The  shepherds . .  were  collected  together  (not  without  a  quech 
of  the  mountain-dew,  or  water  of  life)  in  a  large  shed. 

tWatero-lOger.  Obs,  rare,  [See  Wateii  sb,  18  b 
and  -LOGER.]  A  contemptuous  term  for  one  who 
diagnoses  a  disease  by  inspection  of  the  patient's 
urine.     So  f  Watero'logy,  the  art  of  doing  this. 

x6S4  Whitlock  Zootom.  47  That  Waterologcr  in  Dr.  Harts 
Anatomy  of  Urines,  that  sept  his  Patient  word  that  he  was 
sick  of  a  blinde  Ague.  Ibid.  66,  I  shall  insist  somewhat  on 
the  Cheat  of  Waierologie  (a  word  though  new,  yet  easily  to 
l->e  understood,  thanks  to  another  Cheat  that  rhimeth  to  it) 
and  therefore  I  shall  use  it  still,  to  signifie  this  divining  by 
Urines.  1678  Quacks  Academy  6  You  must  either  pretend 
to  be  Waierologcrs.  or  Ass.trologers,  or  Piss- prophets,  or 
Starr.Wizards.  1786  R.  Heathcote  Sylva  (1788)  339  A 
waterologcr,  poring  mysteriously  over  an  Urinal. 

Wa*ter-oraeaI.    (See  quot.  1701.) 

(1656  Pi.oUNT  Clossogr.  s.  V.  Ordeal,  There  wereof  this,  four 
sorts.  ..The  third,  was  hot  water-Ordeal,  by  putting  hi^  arms 
up  to  the  ellx)ws  in  seething  water,  &c.  The  fourth  was  cold 
water-Ordeal,  like  the  late  used  trial  of  Witches.]  1701  W, 
Kensrtt  Coivefs  Interpr.  s.  v.,  This  tpurgationj  was  com- 
monly by  Fire-Ordeal,  or  by  Water-Ordeal,  and  this  latter 
was  either  by  hot  water,  or  by  cold  water.  '1  he  purgation 
by  hot  water  was  for  the  Party  accus'd  to  thrust  his  hands  or 
feet  into  scalding  water,  on  presumption  that  his  Innocence 
Vol.  X. 


would  receive  no  harm.    That  by  cold  water,  was  for  the 

Defendant  to  be  casi  into  a  Pond  or  River  (as  they  now  pre- 
tend to  try  Witches)  whether  he  would  sink  or  swim.  1754 
Status  Sum.  Loud,  (ed,  Strype)  v.  xxx.  U.  559/1  They  still 
continue  also  to  try  Witches  by  Water-Ordeal,  and  believe . . 
that  a  Witch  cannot  sink  in  the  Water.  1769  Bi-ackstone 
Comw.  IV.xxvii.337.  1888 H.C.  hE-X Hist. Inguisitionl.ts 
Several  of  them  purged  themselves  by  the  water-ordeal. 

Wa  t  er-pa^r  sley . 

L  A  name  for  Sium  latifolUwi  (water-parsnip), 
Apium  graveokns  (wild  celery),  or  other  aquatic 
umbel  lifers. 

156a  Turner  Herbal w.  (1568)  j2  Syon  is,, so  lyke  Selino 
or  Apio..lhat  som  haue  taken  it  for  Elioselino,  and  haue 
named  it  waterpersely.  Whiche  name  were  good  to  be 
receyued . .  that  the  herbe  myght  y^^  belter  iher  by  be  knowen, 
then  hi  y*  name  of  belragges.  1578  Lvte  Dodoens  v.  xlvii. 
610  Of  water  Parsly.  .There  is  founde  in  this  Countrie  two 
kyndes  of  this  herbe,  one  great,  the  other  smal.  Ibid.  611 
(headings  of  figures)  Lauer  CrateuaF,  Great  water  Parsely. 
Laner  miuiis^  Small  waier  Parsely.  1597  Gerarde //friSa/ 
II.  ccclxxxi.  862  Smallagcis  called. .in  English  March 
Marish  Parsley,  and  Apium  aquatHe,  or  water  Parsley ;  but 
Hydroselinuiu^  or  Sium  maius,  is  the  true  water  Parsley. 
1611  CoTGR.,  Berle,  the  great  water  Parsenip,  great  water 
Parsely;  called  also,  Uelders,  and  Bell-rags.  1891  [D.  Jordan 
&  Mrs.  J.  A.  Owes]  Ann,  Fishing  Village  xi.  105  Water- 
cress and  a  thick  growing  plant  they  called  water-parsley. 

2.  The  tropical  American  herb  Richardsonia 
scabra  (white  ipecacuanha,  Mexican  clover). 

189X  Century  Diet. 

Wa'ter-pa^rsnip.  Name  for  the  aquatic  um- 
belliferous plants  of  the  genus  Sium,  esp.  S.  iati- 
folium  ;  also  applied  to  Helosciadittm  nodijlonim 
(sometimes  classed  as  Sittm  nodijlorttui), 

1597  Gerarde  Herbal  11,  xvii.  ipg  Great  water  Parsnepe.. 
is  described  to  haue  leaues  of  a  pleasant  sauour.  Ibid.  200 
[figure]  Sium  ruaius.  Great  water  Parsnep.  1671  Salmon 
Syn.  Med.  in.  xxii.  432  Slum,. .  Water-parsnep.  1770  Ann. 
Reg.  118/1  Three  children  of  a  poor  cottager  in  Ireland 
having  eaten  of  the  herb  Dafao  or  Water- parsnep,  two  of 
them  died.  1785  Martvn  Lett.  Bat.  xvii.  (1794)  220  The 
Creeping  Water  Parsnep,  Sium  nodiftoriim  Lin.  1861  S. 
Tiio.MSON  Wild  Fl.  III.  (ed.  4)  234  The  siuins,  or  water- 
parsnips,  are.. not  uncommon. 

Wa-ter-pa-rtiug,  =  Watershed  x.  (Seequot. 

1877.) 

1859  R-.  F.  Burton  Centr.  Afr.  In  JrtiL  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX. 
26  A  similar  expanse  of  stony  ridges  and  u^ands  forming 
the  great  western  walerparting.  1877  Huxley  Physiogr.  18 
To  avoid  this  double  use  of  the  word  '  watershed  '  the  term 
'  water.parting  '  has  been  introduced  as  the  English  equiva- 
lent of  the  German  Wasserscheide.  1901  Q.  Rev.  July  16 
The  water-parting  between  the  syslems  of  Lake  Chad,  the 
Niger,  and  the  Conga 

Wa'ter-pe^pper.  [Cf.  G.  wasserp/effer  (from 
i6th  c.).] 

1.  The  acrid  plant  Polygomttn  Hydropiper  or 
smartweed.     In  Lyte  also  waler-pepperwort, 

1538  Turner  LibelluSy  Eupatorinm,  water  peper.  1^78 
Lvte  Dodoens  v.  Ixvii.  633  This  herbe  is  called  in  English, 
Water  pepper,  or  Water- pepper wurt,  and  of  some  Curagie. 
1635  Swam  Spec.  Mundi  vi.  iv.  (1643)253  Arsmart,  or  water 
Pepper,  groweth  almost  in  every  waterish  plash.  1866 
Treas,  Bot.  915  i. 

2.  A  book -name  for  the  N.O.  Elaiinacem. 

1830  LiNDLEY  Introd.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  159  Elatlneae.  The 
Water-Pepper  Tribe.    1846  —  Veg,  Kingd.  480  Elatinaceae. 

—Water- Peppers. 

Water-pipe. 

L  A  pipe  through  which  water  is  conducted, 
14..  Voc,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  666/37  ^'(^idraulist  "WAi^rpypt. 
14..  Nominale  Ibid.  738/12  Htc  idraicus,  a  wadyrpype, 
1585  HiGiNS  Junius*  Nomencl.  392/1  Euripi,..v/2AKt  pipes 
of  smaller  size,  so  made,  as  that  y*  water  therin  mounteth 
aloft.  1694  Lond,  Gaz.  No.  3026/3  The  Inhabitants  of 
Paris.. are  to  pay  50  Crowns  for  every  Water-Pipe.  1707 
Mortimer  Huso,  363  The  Wood  for  Piles,  Pumps,  Hop- 
poles,  Water-pipes.  i8i»  H._&  J.  Smith  Rej.  Addr.,  Tale 
Drury  Lane  165  Still  o'er  his  head,. .His  whizzing  water- 
pipe  he  waived.  1836  Dickens  5"-4'.  Boz^  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
The  fountain  that  bad  sparkled  so  showily  by  lamp-light, 
presented  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  water-pipe  that  had 
burst.  1869  Mozi-EY  Lett.  (1885)  308  Tlie  workmen  were 
laying  down  water-pipes  in  the  hall  as  we  entered. 

2.  transf,  fa.  (See  remarks  under  Waterspout 
sb.  3).  Obs,  b.  An  underground  spring  or  flow  of 
water,  poet. 

1539  Bible  Ps.  xlii.  8  One  depe  calleth  another  because  of 
y«  noyse  of  thy  water  pipes.  163s  Iennyson  Dream  Fair 
IVom.  liii.  Single  I  grew,  like  some  green  plant,  whose  root 
Creeps  to  the  garden  water-pipes  beneath,  Feeding  the 
flower, 

t  o.  A  name  for  a  kind  of  stalactite.  Obs, 
x68x  [see  Stalactites], 

3.  A  hookah,  narghile,  or  kalian. 

i8a4  MoRiER  Hajji  Baba  viii,  Ali  Kalir. .had  just  lighted 
his  water  pipe.  xC^a  O'Donovan  Merv  Oasis  I.  330  We  saw 
the  white-robed  elders  (smoking  their  water-pipes)  seated  on 
either  side  the  entry, 

Wa-ter-pit.  [See  Pit  sb,^  2.]  f  a.  A  well 
or  hole  sunk  in  the  ground  to  procure  water.  Obs. 
b.  A  pit  in  which  water  is  stored. 

1:  xooo  iELFHic  Exod.\\\.  24  Ealle  ^a  £;;ipiiscan  dulfon 
Wicterpyttas  neah  t>am  flode.  X387  Trevisa  Htgden  III. 
401  pey  come  in  fere  unto  a  deep  water  pitte  \v.r.  put ;  L. 
eid  guendam  aquosum  putenm  et  profundum\  x8oo  Hull 
Advertiser  16  Aug.  1/2  The  tan-j-ard  comprises  3  large 
water  pits. 

Water-pitcher. 

1.  A  pitcher  for  holding  water. 

X538  Elyot  Diei.^  Vrceolns^  a  lyiell  water  pitchar.    a  1593 


Marlowe  Ovid's  Eleg.  1.  x.  6  Such  as  Amimone  through  the 
drie  fields  strayed  When  on  her  head  a  water  pitcher  laied. 
1816  Scott  Old  Mart,  x.xxvii,  The  child  set  down  her  water 
pitcher.  1846  Union  Mag.  I.  626  Carpet-brooms  and  water- 
pitchers.  1893  F.  Adams  Nexu  Egypt  96  Out  from  the  village 
come  a  half-duzen  women  with  the  earthen  water-pitchers 
balanced  sidewise  on  their  heads. 

2.  A  book-name  for  pitcher-plants  of  the  N.O. 
Sarraceniaceee, 

1846-50  A.  Wood  Class-bk.  Bot.  155  Order  X.  Sarracenia- 
ceae.— Water  Pitchers.  1858  Baird  Cycl.  Nat.  Sci.,  Sarra- 
ceniaccx,  the  Water  Pitcher  or  Side-saddle  family. 

Water-plane. 

1.  A  canal  constructed  on  a  level,  without  locks. 
x86x   Smiles  Engineers  v.  vi.  I.  386  We  find  him  {sc 

Brindley]  contriving  a  water-plane  for  the  Duke's  collieries. 

2.  Ship'buiiding.  A  plane  passing  through  a 
vessel  when  afloat,  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

X889  Welch  Text  Bk.  Naval  Arckit.  i.  8  The  line  in  which 
the  surface  of  the  water  cuts  the  surface  of  the  ship . .  is  called 
the  water  line.. y  the  area  enclosed  by  that  line  being  the 
Witter  plane  area. 

3.  An  aeroplane  constructed  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  rising  from,  alighting  upon,  and  travelling  on 
the  water. 

X913  Daily  Mail  3  Apr.,  A  waterplane  is  a  sea-going  aero- 
plane. 1913  Times  14  May  5/6  Mr.  Howard  Wright. .was 
atttnipiing  to  rise  from  the  sea  on  a  waterplane  at  Cowes 
yesterday  afternoon  when  the  machine  capsized. 

Water-plantain, 

1.  The  plant  Alisvia  Planiago,  with  leaves  some- 
what like  those  of  the  plantain,  growing  in  ditches 
and  by  the  river-side.    Also  as  a  name  for  the  genus. 

1538  Elyot  Diet.  Add.,  Alisma^..\izXx,x  planiayne.  1578 
Lvte  Dodoens  i.  Ixvi.  96  Water  Plantayne  is  a  fayre  herbe, 
with  large  greene  leaues.  1785  Martvn  Lett.  Bot.  xviii. 
(1794)  254  Ihe  Water  Plantains..  .Great  Water  Plantain, 
Alisma Plantago,  1858  A.  lRVit<E Brit.  Plants  291  Alismaf 
Linn.  Water-Plantain... /J.  Plantago.  Greater  Water- 
Plantain.  X894  J.  Davidson  Ballads  <5-  Songs  122  Water- 
plantain,  rosy  vagrant,  Flings  his  garland  on  the  wave. 

2.  Applied  to  other  aquatic  plants :  see  quots. 
1864  Grisebach  Flora  IV,  Ind.  IsL  788  Water-plantain, 

Echinodorus  cordifoUus.  x866  Treas.  Bot.  s.  v.  Plantain^ 
Water  Plantain  of  Jamaica,  Pontedcria  azutea. 

Wa'ter-pool. .  A  pool  of  water  (large  or  small). 

13. .  St.  Cristofore  839  in  Horslm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  464 
Me  base  thoghte  t'is  fyre  als  cole  AIs  I  had  lyggene  in  a 
water  polle.  1535  Covekdale  1  Mmcc.  ix.  33  lonathas  and 
Symon  his  brother . .  pitched  their  tentes  by  the  water  pole  of 
Asphar.  1598  R.  Bernard  tr.  Terence^Adelph.  iv.  ii.  (1607) 
304  At  the  very  waterpoole  [a^ud  ipsum  lacum]  there  is  a 
nand-mill.  1849  Carlyle  New  Lett.  (1904)  II.  72  Eternal 
Silence  of  the  mountains  and  their  melancholy  water-pools. 
i88a  Miss  Braddon  Mf.  Royal  I.  iv.  115  Her  little  hand 
trembled  as  it  touched  Angus  Hamlcigh'.*!,  when  he  led  her 
across  a  craggy  bit  of  path,  or  over  a  tiny  water-pool.  X913 
Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  592/1  We  slopped  to  ask  the  latest  news 
of  tribes  and  water-pools. 

Water-pot. 

1.  A  vessel,  usually  of  earthenware,  for  holding 
water, 

138a  WvcLiF  John  IV.  28  Therfore  the  womman  lefte  the 
watir  pott  [Vulg.  hydriam],  c  1386  Chaucer  Clerk's  T.  234 
And  she  set  doun  hir  water  pot  anon  Bi^ide  the  thresshfold. 
1390  GowER  Conf.  I.  302  The  waterpot  sche  hente  alofte.. 
And  al  the  water  on  his  hed  Sche  pourede  oute.  1488  Acc, 
Ld,  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  86  Item,  a  water  pot  of  siluer. 
X5a6  TiNDALE  John  ii.  6.  i«o  Palsgr.  287/1  Water  potte 
for  a  table,  aigniere.  X55S  Eden  Decoties  (Arb.)  160  They 
founde  here  also  sundry  kyndes  of  walerpolies  made  of  earthe 
of  dyuers  colours.  x6ii  in  iotk  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  I.  599,  6  greate  silver  water-potts,  a  X700  Evelyn 
Diary  16  Nov.  1643,  A  morsel  of  one  of  the  water-pots  in 
which  our  Saviour  did  his  first  miracle.  X70S  Post  Man  6-8 
Aug.  2/1  Stoln.  .out  of  the  House  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Schomberg,a  Silver  Oval  Shaving-dish,  a  Silver  Water  Pot, 
and  a  Silver  Box  for  a  Wash-balL  1839  Uhe  Diet.  Arts 
io?9,  1  have.. seen  an  English  moulder  expert  enough  to 
make  25  waterpots  a  day.  1867  Fbkeman  Norm.  Cong. 
(1877)  I.  V.  302  Striking  down  the  choicest  warriors  of  Eng- 
land with  the  staves  on  which  they  bore  their  waterpots. 

b,  Aslr,    The  portion  of  the  zodiacal  constella- 
tion Aquarius  which  is  figured  as  a  vase  or  urn. 

X546  Cassavas  Prognost,  b  iij,  Wherin  at  night  Mercuri  also 
>hall  sette  after  the  Sunne  with  bright  Hidria  or  water  pott. 
/^/(/.  bivb.The  sunne  seltyngwyth^Z/Aan/,  y» bright  water 
pott.  1590  T.  Hood  Use  Celestial  Globe  13  I  he  Waterpot, 
v.  Vma.  1841  Emkrson  Ess.  Ser.  i.  i.  (1848)  2  As  crabs, 
goals,  scorpions,  the  balance,  and  the  waterpot  lose  their 
meanness  when  hung  as  signs  in  the  zodiac,  so  [etc.]. 
C.   Her,     (See  quots.) 

1688  [see  Fontal  B.  2).  z8a8-40  Berry  Encycl.  Her.  I. 
Gloss.,  IVater-Pot,  a  fontal,  called,  also,  a  scatebra^  out  of 
which  naiads  and  river-gods  are  represented  as  pouring  the 
waters  or  rivers  over  which  they  are  fabled  to  preside. 

2.  —  Watering-pot  i. 

XS30  Pai-scr,  287/1  Water  potte  for  a  gardyne,arrf7«i««r. 
1605  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  vi.  200  Why,  this  would  make  a  man, 
a  man  of  Salt  To  vse  bis  eyes  for  Garden  water-pots.  1649 
Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  i.  Ad.  Sect.  7.  no  Private  Devo- 
tions, and  secret  offices  of  Religion,  are  like  refreshing  of  a 
Garden  with  the  distilling  and  petty  drops  of  a  Waterpot. 
X7ia  J.  James  tr.  Le  Blonds  Gardening  16B  For  Places  near 
at  hand.  Gardeners  make  use  of  Water-Pots.  i8a8-3a 
WebsteRj  Water-pot.  a  vessel,  .for  sprinkling  water  on  cloth 
in  bleaching,  or  on  plants,  etc.  c  1890  Stevenson  In  South 
Seas  I.  X.  (1900)  83  He.  .was  to  be  seen  all  day,  with  spade 
and  water-pot,  in  his  childlike  eagerness,  actually  running 
between  the  borders. 

fg.  1583  M  ELBANCKE  Philotintus  L  iij,  Here  is  a  drie  Tale 
(cmoth  Parmenio).  .and  well  deserues  a  water  potte. 

3.  A  chamber-pot.     "^  Sc,       1850,  X883  Ogilvie. 
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WATERPROOF. 

4.  Z^L  —  Watering-pot  a. 

18x5  a  Brookes  Introd,  ConchoL  157  Water  Pol,  Ser^uia 

Ptnis. 

Waterproof  (\v§*tajpnif)»  <^  *^n*^  ^^'  t^^ 
Proof  a.  i  b.]  A.  a^/'  Impervious  to  water ; 
capable  of  resisting  the  deleterious  action  of  water. 

J73fi  GfHil.  Mag.  VI.  732/1  The  everlasting  Mountains 
would  be  Water. Proof.  180a  W.  Jessop  in  Minutes  Comm. 
Sttrrty  Iron.  Rlw\\  7  Oct.,  Quarries  of  Limestone  at  Merst- 
h&mt  apparently  superior  in  Quality  for  Water-Proof  Lime 
to  either  that  of  Guildford  or  Dorking.  1815  J.  Smith 
P.tmarattta  Set.  ^  Art  i\.  %2^  To  render  Boots  and  Shoes 
waterproof.  1816  Snorting  Mag.  XLVIII.  192  Joseph  Egg's 
Water  Proof  Gun.  X836  W.  Irving  AstoHam^^)  337  These 
hats  were  nearly  waterproof,  and  extremely  durable.  1871 
Mrs.  Brookfield  Influeme  II.  30  The  Miss  Shaws,  m  neat 
waterproof  travelling  suits.  1877  Huxlev  Pkysiogr.  29  Not 
a  drop  of  water  can  reach  it  as  long  as  the  waterproof  roof 
remain  sound.  19*0  C(?«^«m/ May  311/3  Nowadays  thecry 
is  for  waterproof  roads. 
b.  trans/.  SiXidJig, 

183X  Trelawny  Adz:  Yowiger  Son  III.  330  It.. didn't 
make  a  man's  inside  water-proof,  which  good  Nantz  would. 
1838  DicKE.NS  O,  'J'wstxxxvii,  But  tears  were  not  the  things 
to  find  their  way  to  Mr.  Bumble's  soul ;  his  heart  was  water- 
OToof.  i$54Sl'rtees  Handley  Cr:  11  (1901)  II.  92  Twice 
Dribbleford  Brook  comes  in  the  way  for  those  whose  ambition 
IS  waterproof. 

B.  sb»  A  fabric  or  garment  rendered  impervious 
to  water  by  treatment  with  india-rubber  or  the  like. 

"799  Hull  Advertiser  13  Jan.  2/3  Parish's  patent  water- 
proof best  superfine.  1875  Bedford  .SW/ffr'j  Pocket  Bk.  vii. 
(ed.  a)  24s  Officers.. carry  clasp-knife,,  .waterproof,  haver- 
sack. 1877  Mab.  M.  Grant  Sun-Maid  i,  'Ihey  were  clad  in 
grey  waterproof.  1880  H0WELI.S  Vndiscov.  Country  x..  139 
The  teacher  took  off  her  waterproof,  the  hood  of  which  she 
had  drawn  over  her  head. 

Waterproof,  v,  [f.  prec.  adj.]  tram.  To 
make  waterproof  or  impervious  to  water. 

1843  PennyCyd.  XXVI.  147/1  This. .is  the  varnish  now 
generally  employed  in  waterproofing  the  garments  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Mackintoshes.  1843  Mech.  Mag, 
XXXIX.  479  Sylvester's  Mode  of  Waterproofing  Walls. 
x86a  Jml.  Soc.  Arts  X.  330/2  The  oil  sheet  manufacturers 
have  for  more  than  a  century  waterproofed  linen  by  layers 
of  oil  1894  Bi.ACKMORE  Pcrlycross  xxxv,  The  Chancel  roof 
which  had  only  Ijeen  patched  up  temporarily  and  water- 
proofed with  thick  tarpaulins.  1905  D.  Wallace  Lure 
Labrador  Wild  iii.  53  The  tent  was.. made  of  balloon  silk 
and  waterproofed. 
b,  trans/,  andy^. 

1841  Lever  0'Malley\x\x.  342  If  one  did'nt  expect  to  be 
waterproofed  (meaning  kil'ed  in  battle]  before  morning  they 
really  would'nt  go  out  in  such  weather.  1891  Sir  H.  Max- 
well in  Blacku:  Mag.  Oct.  582/1  Balzac,  .was  wonderfully 
waterproofed  against  despondency  by  the  intense  realism  of 
his  fancy. 

Wa-terproofed,  ///.  a,  [f.  Waterproof  v. 
and  j^. +-ED.]  Rendered  waterproof;  provided 
with,  or  wearing,  a  waterproof  garment  or  garments, 

1871  Sib  S.  Northcote  in  A.  Lang  Life  {1890)  II.  25  We 
started  well  waterproofed,  and  got  to  Suitland  about  twelve. 
x88x  Miss  Braddon  Asphodel  I.  251  A  party  of  eager 
Americans,  spectacled,  waterproofed.  1883  Century  Mag, 
July  378/1  A  light,  .click  reel  holding  thirty  yards  of  water- 
proofed and  polished  fly-Hne  of  braided  silk. 

Waterproofer.  [f.  Waterproof  v.  -i-  -erI.] 
One  who  makes  materials,  etc.  waterproof. 

1858  Kelly's  Directory  Lanes.  1725/2  Waterproofers.  1864 
Leeds  Mercury  20  Sept.,  India-rubber  manufacturer  and 
waterproofer.  i88s  Lock  IVorkskop  Rec.  Ser.  iv.  23/1  This 
recipe  is  used  by  woollen-cloth  waterproofers.  1890  Lancet 
82  Feb.  ^■20/2  Waterproofers  and  lampblack  makers. 

Wa'terproofing,  vbl.  sb,  [f.  Waterproof  v. 
and  j^.-h-iNG^.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  making  materials,  etc. 
waterproof.     Also  attrib. 

1845  G.  DoDD  Brit.  Matiuf.  Ser.  v.  164  The  cap  is  taken 
to  the  *  water-proofing'  room.  X85*  Brande  Diet.  Sci.  etc. 
Snppl.,  lyaterproofing .  .1^  Tcvc^t  perfectly  effected  by  means 
of  caoutchouc,  ..but  thereare  other  substances,  [etc.].  1857 
Miller  Elem.Cliein.^Org.  509 Guttapercha,  .is also  largely 
used  as  a  waterproofing  material.  X909  Westm.  Gaz.  30  Aug. 
2/1  The  waterproofing  of  our  roads  is  progressing  rapfdly. 

2.  a.  The  result  of  this  process  ;  the  quality  of 
being  waterproof,  b.  Material  with  which  a  sub- 
stance is  made  waterproof. 

x88a  Eneycl.  Brit.  (ed.  9)  XIV.  390/1  These  materials,  go 
to  give  the  necessary  substance,  weight,  and  waterproofing 
to  the  leather.  1897  Daily  News  17  Mar.  3/6  By  this  time 
the  flames  had  got  well  hold  of  the  roof,  which  appeared  to 
contain  some  highly  inflammable  waterproofing. 

Water-pump.     A  pump  for  raising  water. 

1530  Palsgr.  287/1  Water  pompe,  aguaticgue,  1824  R. 
Stuart  Hist,  Steam  Engine  115  The  air-pump  barrel  is 
attached  to  this  vessel  by  the  pipe  .r,.  .the  piston  is  similar  to 
those  usually  employed  in  water-pumps.  1844  H.  Stephens 
Bk.  FarjH  II,  316  Under  this  last  method,  the  water-pump  is 
understood  to  be  in  constant  action.  1878  Abnf.y  Photogr. 
(i83i)  107  The  mixed  solutions  should  be  filtered,  but  in  this 
operation  great  difficulty  is  often  found.  The  most  ready 
method  of  effecting  it  is  by  the  aid  of  a  Bunser  water-pump. 
b.  jocularly,  with  ref.  to  weeping. 

1848  Thackeray  Van, Fair xxiv,  ' Thankyou,  Dobbin,  he 
said,  rubbing  his  ej'es  with  his  knuckles..  ."The  water-pumps 
were  at  work  again. 

So  Water-purxnper,  Wa'ter-pnnipiziff. 

X713  J.  Chameeri.avsf,  Pres.  St.  Gt.  Brit.  (ed.  26)  II.  [588] 
Tower  of  London , .  Water-Pumper,  Per  Diem,  007,  1909 
IVestnt.  Gaz.  30  Nov.  5/2  They  have  also  fitted  a  water- 
pumping  engine  in  the  Turkish  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Wa*ter-q,uake.  [f.  Water  sb.  +  QpxK^sb.y 
after  Earthquake.]  A  seismic  disturbance  in  the  sea. 
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1577  HoLiNSHEDC/ir(?«.  II.  1039/2  ;«ar^.,  On  theSaterday 
after.. chaunced  an  other  earthquake,  or  as  some  write,  a 
watershake  [niaig.]  waterquake.  1610  Holland  Camde/i's 
Brit.  I.  500  Wittlesmere  doth  somtimes  in..faire  weather 
sodainely  rise  tempestuously,  as  it  were  into  violent  water- 
quakes.  1755  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  Montagu  25  Nov.,  1  here 
have  been  lately  such  earthquakes  and  waierquakes.  176a 
Genii.  Mag.  XXXII.  291/2  A  water-quake  was  felt  at 
Bergen  in  Norway.  i86a  M.  Hopkins  Hawaii  419  Earth- 
quakes and  waterquakes  are  also  the  attendants  of  these 
fractures. 

Wa*ter-rail.  [Rail  5^.3]  A  bird,  Rallus 
aquaticusy  having  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
Landrail :  native  in  the  temperate  portion  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere. 

1655  MouKET  &  ViEtmET  Healtlt's  Iniprox'.  xii.  lop  Water- 
rails  are  preferred  in  Italy  before  Thrushes  or  Quails.  1768 
Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  II.  3S5  The  water  rail  is  a  biid  of  a 
long  slender  body,  with  short  concave  wings.  1829  Loudon's 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  I.  289  The  water  rail  has  grey  wings, 
spotted  with  brown ;  flanks  spotted  with  white ;  bill,  orange 
underneath.  1883  Fisheries  ExhiK  Caial.  (ed.  4)  iii  One 
Ca^  with  small  Pike  and  Water  Rail. 

Wa"ter-rat.  \Qi.O,'wasseryatte,-ratz{e,  MDu, 
watcrrot  (mod.Uu.  ^rat),  LG.  ■watcry'6tt€.'\ 

L  An  aquatic  rodent  of  the  family  Miiridm\  in 
British  use,  the  water-vole,  Arvicola  amphibittSy 
inhabiting  the  banks  of  rivers.  In  the  U.S.  applied 
to  the  Musk-bat,  and  in  Australia  to  the  genus 
Ifydromys, 

X55a  HuLOET, Water  XAi^sorex.  az6zy  Middleton  Witch 
I.  i.  45  He.. sticks  to  small  drink  like  a  water-rat.  1629 
DraynerConJir>ned{T.6^-j)  C  i.  There  is  also  an  other  danger 
in  Banking,  procured  by  a  small  contemjjtible  Vermine,  they 
be  Water-rats,  which  make  their  holes  m  the  bank  close  to 
the  water,  [etc.].  1633  Ford  Broken  H.  11.  i,  Island  ?  prison  : 
.  .whom  shall  we  see  there?  Sea-guls,  and  Porpiseis,  and 
water-rats?  175a  J.  Hill  Hist.  Aftiin.  518  The  water  Rat. 
.  .This  is  considerably  larger  than  the  common  rat,  and  of  a 
different  colour ;  the  head  is  large,  and  sharp  at  the  extremity. 
1768  Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  I.  loi  The  water-rat  never  frequents 
houses.  ax86o  Wvnter  Curios,  Civiliz.  133  The  water-rat 
is  a  rare  animal  compared  with .  .the  common  brown  or  Nor- 
way rat.  1876  F.  G.  Waterhouse  in  Harcus  S.  Austral. 
2&2  The  curious  water-rats  or  beaver-rats  must  be  mentioned 
as  being  purely  Australian.  x8^  D.  Davidson  Mem.  Long 
Life  iv.  95  Herds  of  cattle  swim  these  flooded  rivers  like 
water-rats. 

2.  fig..  A  water-thief,  pirate.  Also  applied  con- 
temptuously to  a  sailor,  boatman,  or  the  like. 

1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  i.  iii.  23  There  be  land  rats,  and 
I  water  rats,  water  theeues,  and  land  theeues.  i6oa  Rowlands 
Greenes  Ghost  {i%j 2)  38  To  this  societie  maie  be  coupled  also 
another  fraternity,  viz.  Water-rats,  Watermen  I  meane,  that 
will  be  readie  and  very  diligent  for  anie  man,  vntil  they  can 
get  them  to  their  boates,  but  when  [etc.].  1608  J.  Day  Law 
Trickes  v.  I  2  b,  Lur.  No  more  a  that,  neece  ;  y'are  a  wag. 
Em,  Weil  said,  old  Water  Ratt.  <zx656  R.  Cox  Actaeon  f^ 
Diana  36  Cut.  Where  is  he,  Parnell  ?  Parn.  Why  gone 
abroad.. to  fetch  a  gang  of  Saylors,  who  he  vows  shal  hang 
thee  up  at  the  main  Yard. . .  Cut.  And  those  same  water-rats 
are  Divellish  things.  i86s  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  i.  xiv,  '  A  man 
may  speak.'  '  And  vermin  may  be  silent,'  said  Eugene. 
*  Hold  your  tongue,  you  water-rat ! '  1903  Hardy  Dynasts 
I.  VI.  i,  These  water-rats  [the  English]  may  paddle  in  their 
salt  slush. 

Wa*ter-ret,  v.  Also  corruptly  -rot :  see  Rot 
V.  4  c.  trans.  To  ret  (flax  or  hemp)  by  steeping  in 
water ;  opposed  to  Dew-ret  v. 

1797  Eneycl,  Brit.  (ed.  3)  VIII.  404/2  Such  hemp  as  is 
designed  for  seed  is  seldom  water-retted.  X797  A.  Young 
A^ric.  Suffolk  121  In  a  circle  of  about  six  miles  round 
Tilnetham,  the  greater  part  [of  the  hemp]  is  never  put  into 
the  water  at  all  but  is  dew-retted. . .  The  hemp  at  market  is 
not  worth  so  much,  .as  that  which  hath  been  water-retted. 
1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  ^Sg  Thediminishedvalueof  flax  which 
is  much  water-retted. 

Hence  Water-rotting i'l?/,  sb,  (conuptly  'rotting', 
see  Rotting  vbi,  sb.  2). 

1794  Vancouver  Agric,  Cambridge  218  The  practice  of 
water-rotting  is  generally  prefer'd  to  that  of  dew-rotting. 
a  x8»5  FoRiiv  Voc.  E,  Anglia  s.  v.  Retiing-pit^  In  the  fens 
there  are  two  different  modes  of  retting;  dew-retting.. and 
water-retting,  which  is  laying  it  in  a  pond  or  ditch,  covered 
with  turf.     1889  Eneycl.  Brit.  (ed.  0)  IX:  294/2. 

Wa*ter-ro  cketi.  ?  Obs,  [Rocket  sby\  A  name 
applied  to  certain  aquatic  species  of  Nasturtium. 

1633  Gerarde's  Herbal  11,  x.  248  Eruca  aguatica  Water 
Roclcet.  f  X710,  1753,  X796  [see  Rocket  i^.^].  1861  Mrs. 
Lankestkr  IVild  Flo^vers  33  There  are  several  other 
species  of  nasturtium  native  in  England : . .  the  Water-rocket 
(N.  terrestre). 

Wa*ter-ro=cket  2.    [Rocket  sb.^} 

\,  Pyrotechny.  A  rocket  constructed  to  be  dis- 
charged in  the  water, 

X7«8  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  Rocket^  Method  of  making  a 
Waler-Rocket.  1749  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  Mann  17  May, 
Then  from  boats  on  every  side  were  discharged  water-rockets 
and_ fires  of  that  kind.  1844  Alb.  Smith  W^f.  Mr,  Ledbury 
i.  Like  the  water.rockets  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens. 

2.  (See  quot.  1907.) 
^  1905  A.  R.  Wallace  My  Life  1 1. 162  The  upper  fall,  which 
in  its  ever-changing  vapour-streams  and  water-rockets  is 
wonderfully  beautiful.  1907  V.  Cornish  in  Geogr.  Jrnl. 
Jan.  28  The  break-up  of  a  high  waterfall  into  conical  masses 
was  described  by  Livingstone,  who  compares  them  to  'small 
comets.'    They  have  also  been  called  *  water-rockets,' 

+  Water-rug.  Obs.  rare-^,  [SeeRUG  j^.S^.] 
?  A  shaggy  breed  of  water-dog. 

x6os  Shaks.  Macb.  in,  L  93  Showghes,  Water-Rugs,  and 
Demy-  Wolues. 

Water-scape  ^.  nonce-wd,    [Scape  sb.^    An 

escape  from  drowning. 
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1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  41  But  this  and  other 
our  Water  scapes  made  that  saying  of  Bias  come  to  mind, 
Naviganies  nee  inter  vivos  nee  inter  mortuos  esse  numer- 
andos. 

Wa'ter-SCape  -.  rare,  [f.  Wateu  sb.^  after 
landscape."]     A  piece  of  scenery  consisting  of  water, 

X854  Fairholt  Diet,  Tervis  Art,  iyater-sca/-et  :k  term 
sometimes  used  to  denote  sea-views,  in  contradistinction  to 
Icuidscapes.  i860  Hole  Tour  in  Ireland  xiii.  (1892)  144 
The  landscape  (or  waterscape?)  was  so  calm  and  still.  190X 
Punch  21  Sept.  224/1  Peeps  of  such  landscapes  and  water- 
scapes as  whet  the  appetite  for  the  entire  panorama. 

Water-serpent.  "iObs. 

1,  =  Watek-.snake.     Also  =  Sea-serpent. 
1530  Palsgr.  287/1  Water  serpent,  couleuure  deave.    X538 

Elvot  Diet.f  Echidna,  a  water  serpent.  1756-7  tr.  Kcysler's 
Trav.  (1760)  I.  40  Professor  Frank,  of  Frankenau,  speaks  of 
a  still  larger  species  of  water-serpents.  1869  Ruskin  Q.  of 
Air  i.  §  2  Hercules  killed  a  water-serpent. 

2.  _The  constellation  Hydra. 

1599  T.  Hill  Sch.  Skill  23  The  image  named  the  Water 
Serpent,  hath  25.  stars.  1669  Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag.  vi. 
iii.  128  The  Water-Serpent  hath  15  Stars. 
+  3.  A  plant  of  the  genus  il/iJrw^a.  Obs* 
[1649-51  Hernandez  Noi^a  Plant,  etc.  Mex.  iv.  xxv.  119 
De  Coatli,  sen  Aqueo  serpente  (description  follows)],  1659 
LovELL  Herhall  54  r  Water  serpent,  Coatlis^  A gueus serpens. 

Watershed  ^  (w9*t3j/ed).  [f.  Wateb  sb.  + 
Shed  j^.i 

The  equivalent  G.  ivasserscheide  has  been  in  use  from  the 
14th  c.  As  a  scientific  term,  it  became  common  about  1800. 
The  Eng.  word,  which  first  appears  about  the  same  date, 
was  perh.  formed  in  imitation  of  the  Ger.  synonym.] 

1.  The  line  separating  the  waters  flowing  into  dif- 
ferent rivers  or  river  basins  ;  a  narrow  elevated  tract 
of  ground  between  two  drainage  areas :  »  Wateb- 

PARTING. 

1803  Prize  Ess.  Highl.  Soc.  Scot.  II.  20  StrathcIuony..is 
a  very  high  inland  tract,  being  the  water-shed  of  the  country 
between  the  two  seas.  1830  Lvell  Princ.  Geol.  I.  175  The 
College,  a  small  stream  which  flows  at  a  moderate  declivity 
from  the  eastern  water-shed  of  the  Cheviot-Hills.  X845 
Darwin  Voy.  Nat,  xix.  (1852)  442  The  line  of  Water-shed 
which  divides  the  inland  streams  from  those  on  the  coast,  has 
a  height  of  3000  feet.  1850  Times  16  Nov.  5/2  In  order  to 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  amount  of  supply  furnished  by 
the  sources  in  question,  the  Board  of  Health  deputed  Mr. 
Rammell  to  survey  the  various  lines  of  watershed.  1859  H. 
Kingslev  G.  Hamlyn  vi,  He  was  crossing  the  highest  water- 
shed in  the  county  by  an  open,  low-sided  valley.  1863  Lyrll 
Antig.  Man  xv.  297  We  should  also  remember  that  the 
crests  or  watersheds  of  the  Alps  and  Jura  are  about  eighty 
miles  apart.  1880  Geikie  Phys,  Geog.  iv.  257  The  water- 
shed of  a  country  or  continent  is  thus  a  line  which  divides 
the  flow  of  the  brooks  and  rivers  on  two  opposite  slopes. 

fig.  1884  R.  F.  Burton  Bk.  Sword  viii.  150  note,  Hence, 
too,  the  superficial  observation  that  the  Afghans,  .are  Jews 
because  they  have  the  typical  Jewish  look.  The  reason  is 
that  they  are  derived  from  the  same  ethnic  centre,  a  great 
watershed  of  race.  1886  Svmonds  Renaiss.  it.,  Cntk.  React. 
(i8q8)  VIL  2c8  a  watershed  of  time  between  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Counter-Reformation.  1893  Nation  (N.  V.)  3  Aug. 
87/1  Th«t  resolution  marks  the  water-shed  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary politics. 

2.  loosely,  a.  The  slope  down  which  the  water 
flows  from  a  water-parting. 

1839  MuRCHisoN  Silnr.  Syst.  i.  xxxvii.  512  To  the  south- 
west of  Kington  the  lower  beds  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. . 
have  been  the  sub-aqueous  water-shed,  down  which  the 
coarse  detritus  has  been  swept  1877  Huxley  Physiogr.  18 
To  avoid  all  ambiguity  it  is  perhaps  best  to  set  aside  the 
original  meaning  of  *  watershed  ',  and  employ  the  term  to 
denote  the  slope  along  which  the  water  flows,  while  the  ex- 
pression '  water-parting  '  is  employed  for  the  summit  of  this 
slope. 

b.   The   whole  gathering    ground  of  a    river 
system, 

X874  E.  CouEs  Birds  N.  ly.  Introd.  p.  vii.  The  Missouri 
Region,  in  its  broadest  sense,  as  embracing  the  whole  waters 
shed  of  that  great  river  and  its  tributaries.  x88o  Webster 
Suppl.,  Watershed.  2.  The  country  or  basin  drained  by  any 
stream  of  water  and  its  tributaries.  1913  W^hite  Catskill 
Water  Supply  of  N.  Y.  17  The  Croton  watershed  would  in 
a  few  years  be  drawn  on  to  its  full  capacity. 

3.  [?  Associated  with  Shed  v^  4  d,]  A  structure 
for  throwing  off  water. 

x88x  R.  G.  White  Eng.  Without  ^  Within  xiv.  319  The 
great  wheel  caught  my  umbrella,  which  was  twisted  out  of 
my  hand  in  a  twinkling. . .  I  picked  up  my  wounded  water- 
shed, and  returned  with  it  to  Burlington  Arcade.  x886 
Trans.  R.  Inst.  Brit.  Archit.  II.  79  Nothing  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  water-shed.  It  may  have  been  some  description 
of  thatch  ;  but  more  probably  I  think  of  wood  shingle.  1898 
Scridnir*s  Mag.  Oct.  503/1  A  water-shed  to  throw  the  water 
away  from  the  forecastle  hatch  was  built. 

Wa'ter-shed  2.  rare.  [Shed  sb.^"]  A  shed  used 
as  a  wash-house. 
1859  Jephson  &  Reeve  Brittdny  168  In  a  water-shed  at 

the  end  are  two  women  washing. 

Wa'terslioot,    [f-  Water  sb.  ^  Shoot  sb^ 

1 1.  [  =  Flem.  waterschettte,  -schote  (Kilian,  De 
Bo).]  A  sucker  growing  from  the  root  of  a  tree 
Cf.  Watbb-bodgh.  Obs. 

1585  HiciNS  Junius  Nomencl.  140/1  Stolones,..'^^XKt' 
shootes :  young  shoots  or  sciences  that  growe  out  of  the 
rootes  or  sides  of  the  stocke,  and  proue  not.  i6ox  Holland 
Pliny  XVII.  xx.  I.  525  Those  superfluous  water-shoots  that 
spring  out  eit  her  from  the  root  or  the  sides  of  the  tree.  1688 
Holme  Artnoury  \\.  84/2  The  Water  shoots,  or  suckers,  are 
twigs  that  grow  from  the  roots  of  trees.  X799  G.  Smith 
Laboratory  II.  136  And  if  any  strong  wood  or  water-shoots 
push  from  the  apricot  or  peach  tree,  except  they  serve  to  fill 
up  a  vacancy,  they  ought  to  be  taken  off". 

2.  t  a-  Outflow  of  drainage  water  from  land ; 


WATERSHOT. 

water  carried  off  by  drainage.  Obs.  b.  A  gutter 
or  channel  for  the  overflow  of  water. 

a.  i6a5  G.  Makkham  Inrichment  IVcalei  Kent  ii  It  is 
good  also  to  draw  a  crosse  or  quarter  Furrow,  and  opening 
the  ends  of  all  your  land  Furrowes  into  it,  to  leaue  the  other 
ends  of  your  Furrowes  stopped,  that  the  water-shoot  runne 
not  all  the  length  of  the  field.  1639  Horn  &  Rob.  Gate 
Lang.  Vnl.  vii,  Fens  (bogs,  marishti^:  are  raising  springs  or 
quits,  that  run  not  (have  no  water-slioot).  1707-ai  Mortimkr 
IJttsh.  II.  207  The  Drips  of  tbe  Houses,  the  Water  of  the 
declining  Walks,  and  the  Water-shoots  of  otlier  adjacent 
Lands,  which  may  be  reserved  in  Cisterns  or  Ponds  so  as  to 
be  of  use. 

b.  1819  Nicholson  Diet.  Archit.  802  Water  Shoot,  a 
wooden  trough  for  discharging  rain  water  from  a  building. 
i8as  BezierleyLii^htineActn.  22  A  gutter  or  water-shoot. 
1834  Bkckfokd  Italy  II.  182  A  transparent,  gurgling  rill, 
which  is  conducted  through  a  rustic  water-shoot.  1869 
Dlackmore  Lorna  D.  x,  The  bark  from  the  wood-ricks 
[being]  washed  down  the  gutters,  and  even  our  water-shoot 
going  brown. 

to.  A  waterfall,  cascade.   Obs. 

1738  [G.  Smith]  Cur.  Relat.  1 1. 273  Near  the  City  Hoeicheu 
flows  the  River  Singan,  which  hasat  least  360  Water-shoots 
falling  into  tt  between  Rocks  and  Mountains. 

4.  An  artilicial  cascade  contrived  for  the  amuse- 
ment or  exercise  of '  shooting  the  rapids '  in  a  boat  or 
by  swimming.   KX^o  water-chute:  see  W,\ter^(5.  29. 

1900  Elisor  Glvn  Visits  FJiz,  26  In  the  evening  Uncle 
Geoffrey  took  us  to  the  Exhibition  to  go  down  in  the  Water 
Shoot.  1901  IVest'tt.  Gaz.  21  Oct.  2/1  A  water-shoot,  a  swim- 
ming mistress  in  attendance— yet,  ail  last  winter  I  had  the 
whole  thing  practically  to  myself! 

f  Wft'tershot,  sb,  Obs,  [f.  Water  .r^,  +Shot 
sb."]     A  sudden  flood. 

1567  Golding  OvitTs  Met.  xv.  294  Deepe  valleyes  haue  by 
watershotte  beene  made  of  leuelf  ground.  1571  —  Calvin 
on  Ps,  xviij.  6.  57  That  which  fotowcth  of  watershots,  im- 
pl^ethas  much  as  if  he  h.id  sayd  hee  had  bin  overwhelmed 
with  violent  rage,  as  if  it  were  with  a  flud.  1678  in  Aubrey 
Miscell.  (i6g6)  10  Within  a  Year  and  half  after  his  (my 
father's]  decase,  such  Charge-;  and  Water-scotR  [1721  Water- 
schotsi  came  upon  this  Marsh-land,  by  the  influence  of  the 
Sea,  that  it  was  iie%-er  worth  one  Fartr.ing  to  me, 

Wa'ter-shot,  a.  rare.  [f.  Water  sb.  +  shot  pa. 
pple.  of  Shoot  t'.]     ?  Interspersed  with  streams. 

1901  Kipling  Kim  xiy.  369  Dry  upland,  bidden  salt-lake, 
age-oM  timber,  and  fruitful  water-shot  valley. 

t  Water-shot,  f'f/z'.  Naut,  Obs.  [f.  Water  j3. 
+  shot  pn,  pp!e.  of  Shoot  v."]  (Moored)  so  as  to  lie 
at  an  acute  angle  with  the  stream, 

«6«7  Cait.  J.  Smith  Sea  Gram.  ix.  45  Water  shot  is  to 
niorc  quartering  betwixt  both,  nether  crosse,  nor  alongst  the 
tide.  1644  Manwavrino  Sea-titans  Diet.  114  IVater-s/wty  is 
a  kind  of  moreing,  that  is  lo  lay  the  Anchors  not  crosse  the 
tide,  nor  right  up  and  downe  the  tide,  but  (as  you  would 
say)  betwixt  both,  that  is  quartering.  1658-9  Aiiniir.  Crt, 
Exam.yif  10  Jan.,  The  usuall  custome  of  mooreing  shipps 
in  the  river  of  Tliames  at  any  place  above  Woollidgc  is  to 
lay  the  anchors  crosse  the  tyde  and  not  watershott  or  right 
up  and  downe  the  river. 

t  Water-shut.  Obs,  [?  Of.  Shut  sb,  2  (But 
j)erh.  corrupt  form  of  Watershoot.)]  ?  A  pond 
with  walled  sides.     (?Or  =  Watershoot  2  b.) 

1613-16  W.  Browne  Srit.  Past.  i.  iv.  63^  A  large  well 
squared  stone,  which  he  would  cut  To  serue  nis  stile  or  for 
some  water-shut. 

t  Water-sick,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [Ci.O^O.tvaier- 
sioh^  (MHG.  ii'a^^ersiecA)f  MDu,  watersiec,'\  Drop- 
sical. 

c  1000  Ags,  Gosp.  Luke  x!v.  3  Da  waes  )?ar  sum  wseter-seoc 
man  (L.  Jwvto  gaidam  hydropicus\  beforan  him.  1555  W. 
Turner  Spir.  PItysik  49  The  other  kynde  of  common  tokens 
that  the  walersyke  haue,  is  an  excedyng  greate  thyrsU 

Walter- side. 

1.  The  side  or  brink  of  water ;  the  bank  or  margin 
of  the  sea,  or  of  a  river,  stream,  or  lake. 

In  dialects  or  periods  in  which  a  TMi/rr  means  spec,  either 
*  a  river  '  (Water  sb,  la  c),  or  *  a  lake  '  etc.  (Water  sb.  12  b*, 
this  sense  remains  in  the  combination.  In  early  use  tvater, 
sitie  was  often  simply  equivalent  lo  tvater's  side:  cf,  quot. 
c  1375,  where  the  rel.  pron.  refers  to -rcrt/Zr  as  a  separate  word. 

?a  1366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  129  The medewe.. Beet  right 
on  the  water  syde  (Fr,  la  praerie..Tres  au  pii  de  Haue 
baioity  <^1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  xxix.  {Placidas)  410  Til  he 
com  til  a  watir-syd,  bat  depe  was  &  wele  wyd.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  13466  Oft  went  )>at  wegh  to  the  water  syde.  The  Sea 
for  to  serche.  c  14*0  Conin.  Brut  3S8  Ser  Philippe  Leicbe 
, ,  was  logged  betwenc  J»e  watir  of  Sayne  and  \>e  abbey, . .  And 
Jtc  Baron  of  Carew  was  logi;id  on  ^e  watir  syde.  1497  Kaval 
.■ice.  If  en.  VII  (1896)  14^  For  weying  of  the  same . .  &  careyng 
of  hit  to  the  waterside  in  Hampton  viij^,  1535  Coverdale 
Ps.  \.  3  Soch  a  man  is  like  a  ire  planted  by  the  water  syde. 
1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  127  At  this  tyme,  the  water  of  the 
Thames  sprang  so  high  that  it  drowned  many  houses  about 
the  water  syde.  1607  Dkkkfr  &  WKS'iTr.R  West-iv.  Hoe  n. 
iii.  At  some  'J'auerne  neare  the  water-side.  1715  Loud.  Gaz. 
No.  5353/10  A  Large  Dye-house  at  the  Waterside..,  to  be 
Sold.  J796  Mme.  D'Arblay  Camilla  ix.  i,  [They]  came  down 
in  a  superb  new  equipage  to  the  water.side.  1833  Tknnyson 
Lady  of  Shalott  iv.  iv,  Fortre  she  reach'd  upon  the  tide  The 
fust  house  hy  the  water-side.  Singing  in  her  song  she  died. 
1840  Evid.  Hull  Docks  Comiii.  356  Whose  premises  were 
l>eiwcenthe  High-street  and  the  water-side.  i85sHareCa»x 
Cluincery  X.  298  The  offices  of  deputy  day  oyster  meters, 
had . .  been  the  subject  of  sale  and  purchase, , .  on  payment  of 
a  fine  to  the  oyster  meters  in  chief,  or  yeomen  of  the  water- 
Mde.  xV^^L'pool  Daily  Post*,  Feb.  4  8  Hundreds,  .assemble 
at  the  dock  gates  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  employment  at  the 
water-side. 

b.  //.  (rartf.) 

1607  TopsKM.  Four-f.  Beasts  663  When  the  heat  of  Summer 
is  about  the  rising  of  the  Dog*star,  we  must  keepc  them  \sc. 
swine]  altogether  by  water  sides. 
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I       c.  attrib. 

j       1663  in  Geogr.  ^rnl,  (1900)  XV.  634  Having  made  fast  the 

blubber  to  the  shore,  we  have  a  Waterside-man  who  stands 
!  in  a  pair  of  boots,  to  the  middle  leg  in  water,  and  flaweth 
\  such  flesh  as  is  not  clean  cut  from  the  blubber.  1766  \V. 
]  Stork  Acc,  E.- Florida  56  The  variety  of  swamps,  rivulets, 
1  and  water-side  lands.  1831  J.  March  {title)  I'he  Jolly 
I  Angler;  or  Waterside  Companion.  1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  \, 
I  Thronged  by  the  roughest  and  poorest  of  waterside-people. 
I  1853  —  Bleak  Ho.  i,  The  waterside  pollutions  of  a  great  (and 
j  dirty)  city.  1883  Longman's  Mag.  July  308  Waterside  flies 
I  do  not  seem  to  care  for  yellow,  and  most  waterside  flowers 
I  are  therefore  pinkish,  purplish  or  white. 
I      2.   The  side  towards  the  water. 

1868  KiNGLAKE  Crimea  111.  xii.  280  marg.^  Along  its  whole 
,    front  on  the  water  side  the  place  [SebastopolJ  was  secure 

without  needing  troops  to  defend  it. 

Wa'tersme'et.  [f.  waters^  gen.  pi.  of  Water 
sb.  +  Mket  sb.  ;  app,  first  as  a  place-name  (near 
lixmoor).]     A  meeting-point  of  two  streams. 

1828  T.  H.  Williams  Devonshire  II.  17  Below  is  a  part  of 

the  river,  the  general  boundary  of  excursions  from  Lynmouth, 
called  Waters  Meet,  a  small  stream  joining  the  East  Lyn, 
\  on  its  left  bank. .  .Waters-Meet  is  accessible  by  ponies,  from 
I  Contisbury.  1864  Blackmore  Clara  Vau^han  xxxiv,  The 
haze  that  hovers  above  the  watersmeet.  1883  Lang,  Leap- 
Sl  Myers  Iliad  78  As  when  the  torrents  of  winter  flow  down 
the  mountains  to  a  watersmeet  (Gr.  «y  /xtcrya-yicctat]. 

Wa-ter-suake. 

1.  Any  snake  that  inhabits  or  frequents  the  water. 
Variously  applied  spec,  to  snakes  of  the  tropical 
family  Hydrophidve^  to  certain  Indian  and  American 
serpents,  and,  in  England,  sometimes  to  the  com- 
mon ringed  snake,  Tropidottolus  iiatrix. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  xxix.  iv.  II.  358  The  goodliest  and 
fairest  snakes  to  see  too,  are  those  w-hich  live  in  the  water, 
and  are  called  Hydra,  /.  water-snakes.  1631  Chapman  Cxsar 
(V  Pompey  i.  i.  19  Looke  how  against  great  raines,  a  stand- 
ing Poole  Of  Paddockes,  Todes,  and  water-Snakes  put  vp 
Their  speckl'd  throates  aboue  the  vcnemous  Lake.  1698 
Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  ff  P.  48  Yet  so  good  is  Providence,  as 
to  warn  us  here, . .  by  Water-Snakes,  of  our  too  near  approach 
to  the  Land.  1768  G.  \s\wxiLSelborne,  To  Pennant  18  June, 
Country  people  talk  much  of  a  water-snake,  but,  I  am  pretty 
sure,  without  any  reason;  for  the  common  snake  {coluber 
«rt^rr.r)  delights  much  to  sport  in  the  water.  1778  J.  Carver 
Trav.  N.  Amer.  xviii.  486  The  Water  Snake  is  much  like 
the  Rattle  Snake  in  shape  and  size,  but  is  not  endowed  with 
the  same  venemous  powers,  being  quite  harmless,  ij^ 
Coleridge  .^wc.  Afar.  iv.  273  Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship, 
I  watched  the  water-snakes.  tZ^SV .Ivtwx^G  Astoria  xvi.  1. 265 
Aquatic  plants,  on  the  broad  leaves  of  which  numljcrs  of  water 
snakes.,  were  basking.  1883  Molosev  IV.  A  fr.  Fisheries 
43  In  West  Africa  man  has  competitors  as  fish  destroyers, 
such  as  the  crocodile,  shark, . .  water  snake,  turtle, . .  etc 

f  2.  Jocularly  applied  to  a  boatman.   Obs, 

1609  Dekker  Guts  Horne-bk.  vi.  31  That  dividing  ©f  your 
Fare  wil  make  the  poore  watersnaks  be  ready  to  pul  you  in 
pceces  to  enioy  your  custome. 

3.  Astr.      The  Southern  constellation  Hydrus. 

1756  J.  Ferguson  Astron,  Expl.  xx,  (1757)  234.  1866 
Proctor  Hnndbk.  Stars  70. 

Waiier-SOak,  v.  trans.  *  To  soak  or  fill  the  in- 
terstices [of]  with  water*  (Webster  1S28).  Chiefly 
inpasstve.  Hence  'Water-soaked///,  a, ;  Water- 
soaking  vbt,  sb.  Water-soak  sb.  rare,  the  stale 
of  being  water-soaked. 

1791  Steevens  in  Boswell  yoliHson&n.  1784,  The  conductors 
to  the  wheels,  suns,  stars,  &c.  were  so  thoroughly  water, 
soaked,  that  it  was  impossible  any  part  of  the  exhibition 
should  be  made.  i8as  J.  Thompson  Action  o/Fluid  7  Sujj- 
pose  a  log  of  water-soaked  timber, ,  balanced  on  one  end . .  it 
would  not  be  found  anymore  floatsome  in  consequence  of  its 
position.  1865  E.  EuRRiTT  IValk  to  Laud's  End  114  The 
park  proper.,  was  as  sour,  water-soaked  and  humpy  as  any 
portion  of  Richmond  Park.  190s  Contemp,  Retu  Oct.  491 
We  came  to  regard  a  condition  of  permanent  water-soak  as 
part  of  our  normal  environment.  1909  Eliz.  Banks  flfyst. 
Frances  Farrington  248  A  black  velvet  hat.. giving  evidence 
of  much  water-soaking.  Ibid.^  The  District  Attorney  turned 
to  another  parcel. ..Its  contents  were  soiled,  water-soaked 
underwear. 

Wa'ter-soaken,///.  a.  «  Water-soaked. 

1783  yrnl.  Ho.  Comm,  XLV II.  277/2  Oak.  .frequently 
becumes  so  Water-soaken,  as  scarce  ever  to  dry  again.  1791 
Smeaton  EdystoneL.i  172,1  laid  them  in  a  damp  place  upon 
a  water  soaken  brick.  1803  Malthus  Fcpnl.  1.  iii.  (1806)  34 
A  piece  of  water-soaken  wo-jd.  c  1835  Houiston  Tracts  II. 
No.  47.  2  '  Surely,'  said  the  farmers,  as  they  looked  over  their 
. .  water-soaken  grounds,  *  we  shall  have  a  fine  August.' 

t  Water-SOggen,  ///.  a,  Obs.  \soggen^  pa. 
pple.  of  .SoG  v.'\   «  Wateh-soaked, 

c  1440  Promp,  Parv.  518/1  Water  soggon,  aquosus. 

Wa'ter-SOldier.  An  aquatic  plant,  Stratiotes 
aloides  (N.O.  Hydrocharidex)^  found  in  the  E.  of 
England ;  it  has  long  sword-like  leaves,  and  flowers 
resembling  plumes  of  white  feathers.  Also  Fresh- 
water snldier, 

17..  MiLi.KR  Card.  Diet.  {1759),  Stratiotes  Aloides,  Water 
Soldier.  1889  Geddes  &  Thomson  Evol.  Sex  49  The  water- 
soldier,  .bears  only  female  flowers  north  of  52°  lat.,  and  from 
50^  southwards  only  male  ones. 

+  Water-sop.  Obs.    [Sopj(5.1] 

1.  Brend  soaked  in  water.    [Cf.  G.  wassersuppe^ 
14. .  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wulckcr  742/6  Hic  ipa,  a  watyrsope. 

2,  Some  kind  of  fruit,  prob.  «  Anchovy-pear. 
[Cf.  Sopj^.i  5.] 

1716  Petiveriana  i.  205  Water  sop  or  River-Apple. 

Water-BOUChy  (-p«tji,  -s«-Ji),  Forms  :  a.  8 
-zootje,  -zuche,  -Eouchee,  -aoochey,  9  -zootie, 
-zuch6e,  -zoutchee ;  fi.  8  -aokey ;  7.  8  -sooohy. 


WATBESPIKB. 

-sutchy,  -sousee,  9  -souchee,  souchet,  8-9 
-suchy,  -souchy.  [a.  Du.  waterzootje,  f.  water 
Water  sb.  +  zootje,  zoodje  boiling  (,of  fish),  dim,  of 
zode  boiling,  related  by  ablaut  to  zieden  Seethe  v. 
A  solitary  example  of  MF.  soucU  (a,  Du.  zootje)  is 
given  by  Godefroy, 

Ihe  form  sokey  is  prob.  due  to  association  with  Soak  v.  j 
the  form  souchet  seems  to  be  pscudo-Fr.] 

Fish  (properly  perch)  boiled  and  served  in  its  own 
liquor. 

1731  Fielding  Grub  St.  Opera  in.  xi,  An  Irishman  loves 
potatoes ; . .  a  Dutchman,  waterzuche.  1736  Bailev  Honseh. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Soocky,  A  Water  Soochy,  a  Dish  of  Perch  dressed 
after  the  Holland  fashion.  1737  IG.  Smith]  Cur.  Relat.  I. 
214,  I  thenorder'd  a  couple  of  Chickens  to  be  roasted,  and 
a  Water  Zootje  {boild  Perch)  to  be  made.  1747  Mrs.  Gi.asse 
Cookery  ix.  90  Water-Sokey.  1756  Mrs.  Calderwood  in 
Coltness  Collect.  (Maitl.  Club)  155  A  gentleman.. desired  him 
to  show  him  the  way  of  dressing  a  water-sutchy.  176a /^««. 
Reg,  II.  34  His  water  souchy  was  borrowed  from  Marshal 
d'Auverquerque's  table,  when  he  was  first  in  Holland.  1763 
Gentl.  Mag.  XXXII 1.  221/2  Gentry  from  London,  who  come 
to  feast  on  water  sousee  [at  Dorking).  1769  Pennant  Brit. 
Zool.  III.  212  The  Dutch  are  particularly  fond  of  it  [the 
perch]  when  made  into  a  dish  called  Water  Souchy.  1769 
Mrs.  Raffald  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)  57  To  dress  Perch  in 
Water  Sokey.  1775  T.  Bridges  Dutchman  1.  vi.  22  Song. 
Myn\heer\.  Water  Zouchee  is  a  Dish  In  the  foremost  Rank 
of  Fish.  1779  Warner  in  Jesse  Selwyn  ^  Contemp.  (1844) 
IV.  290  Pray  tell  me  how  you  choose  to  have  the  perch 
dressed,  in  a  water-zoochey,  or  plain  boiled.  i8s6  Margra- 
vine of  Anspach  Mem.  II.  282  The  Dutch  are  phlegmatic, 
from  their  fondness  for  water-zooties.  184a  Barham  Ingol. 
Leg.,  Sir  Rupert^  How  she  Apologised  much  for  their  plain 
waler-souchy.  1846  Soveb  Cookery  135  Flounders,  Water 
Souchet.  1847  Disraeli  Tancred  u.  xv,  A  fish  dinner!.. 
terrines  of  turtle,  pools  of  water  souchee.  1848  W.  F.  Camv. 
BELL  Li/e  in  Normandy  (1863)  II.  1  A  very  rich  variety  of 
water  zoutchee.  1848  Thackeray  Bk.  Snobs  xx,  Go  and 
reclaim  your  i  ights  over  bowls  of  water-souchy.  i86»  Ld.  W. 
Lennox  Recreat,  Sportsm.  II.  206  '  Eels  stewed,  boiled,  and 
spitchcocked,'  '  perch  water  zuch^e,*  said  the  waiter,  as  the 
tureens  and  dishes  were  uncovered.  1863  Miss  Braddon 
Aurora  Floyd  xv\,  A  day  on  which  stern  business  men.,  rush 
wildly  to  the  Crown  and  Sceptre,  to  cool  their  overheated 
systems  with  water  souchy  and  still  hock. 

Comb.  i8z6  Giffcrd  B,  yonson's  If'ks.  III.  300  Our  dayi 
have  witnessed  an  attempt  to  revive  the  Collegiates— but 
this  was  a  water-suchy  club,  merely  ridiculous. 

b.  By  Walpole  jocularly  used  for :  A  sodden  mass 
(said  of  a  ruined  hay  or  corn  crop). 

X769  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  Cole  26  June,  My  hay  is  an 
absolute  water  soochy.  t784  —  Let.  to  H.  S,  Conway  30 
June,  'Tis  very  dear  to  make  nothing  but  a  water-souchyof 
It  [the  hay-crop].  1784  —  Let.  to  Earl  of  Strafford  7  Sept., 
It  was  cruel  to  behold  such  expanse  of  corn  everywhere,  and 
yet  see  it  all  turned  to  a  water-soucby.  1789  —  Let.  to  Miss 
Mary  Berry  30  June. 

Hence  (back-formation)  Water-sontoli  v.  trans. 
To  stew  (flounders,  etc.)  in  just  enough  water  to 
cover  them.  rar€~^. 

1846  Smart  Diet.  Suppl.,  To  Zoutch  v... Hence  Watcr- 
zouched,  a.  x86i  J.  Brown  Horse  Subsec.S^r.  u.  7  Dinners 
at  Lovegrove's  with  flounders  water-zoutched,  and  iced 
claret. 

Wa'ter-spa^niel.  A  variety  of  spaniel,  much 
used  for  retrieving  water-fowl.    Also  attrib. 

1566  Earl  ok  Bedford  in  Calderwood  Hist.  Kirk  (1843) 
11.^26  One  Hickeman.. having  a  water  apangell  that  was 
verie  good.  1570  Caius  De  Canibus  Brit.  12  Post  hunc 
subsequiiur  aquaticus,  hoc  est  a  Waterspainel.  1576  Fleming 
tr.  Caius"  Dogs  (1881)  16  Of  the  Dogge  called  the  water 
.Spaniell,  or  finder,  in  hsitxnft  Aguaiicus sen  inquisitor,  itfid 
KvD  Honseh.  Phil.  Wks.  (1901)  267  Good  seruants.  .obey 
them,  .not  as  a  water-spaniel,  but  as  the  hand  is  sturred  to 
obey  the  mind.  xS9x  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  ni.  i.  271  Shee  hath 
more  qualities  then  a  Waler-Spaniell,  which  is  much  in  a 
bare  Christian.  1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  Gib,  Which 
droue  Leaitder..to  play  the  didopper  and  ducking  water 
spaniel  to  swim  to  her.  1676  Drvdfn  EpH.  to  'Man  of 
Mode  30  Another's  diving  How  he  did  adore,  Which,  with 
a  shog,  casts  ail  the  hair  before ;  Till  he  with  full  Decorum 
brings  it  back,  And  rises  with  a  Water  Spaniel  shake.  1688 
Lond.Gaz.  Na  2381/4  Lost..,  a  large  Water-Spaniel  Dog. 
1769  G.  White  Selbome,  To  Pennant  2  Jan„  If  half  a  dozen 
gentlemen,  furnished  with  a  good  strength  of  water-spaniels, 
were  to  beat  them  [the  fens]  over  for  a  week,  they  would 
certainly  find  more  species.  1811  ScoTT  Pirate  xxx,  The 
puir  bairn  swam  out  like  a  water-spaniel.  1845  Vouatt  Dog 
iii.  46  The  water-spaniel,  although  a  stouter,  is  a  more  docile 
animal  than  the  land  one. 

fig.  1616  J.  Lane  CofUn.  Squire's  T.  x.  107  Beinge  but 
Videriaes  water  spanieles. 

Waiier-spi-der.  An  aquatic  spider  of  either  of 
the  gtnera.  Ar^yroneta  ox  Voiomedes.  In  early  use 
applied  loosely  to  insects  that  move  swiftly  on  the 
surface  of  water. 

1551  ElyoCs  Diet.,  Tipula, .  .a  water  spider,  x6t6  Bacon 
Sylva  §  696  The  Water-Spider  that  hath  six  Legs.  1710 
Ray  Hist,  fnsect.ii  De  Tipula.  The  Water-Spider,  c  1711 
Petivbr  Gazophyi.  i.  Tab.  9  It's  much  slenderer  and  less  than 
the  common  Water-Spider.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  VII. 
263  The  Water-spider ..  resembles  the  common  spider  in  its 
appearance,  except  that  its  hinder  part  is  made  rather  in  the 
shape  of  a  nine-pm  than  a  ball.  1854  A.  Adams  etc.  Man. 
Nat.  Hist.  271  The  diving-bell  of  the  Water-Spider  {Argyro- 
neta  aquatica).  1897  Edin.  Rev.  July  174  The  water-spider, 
if  but  a  day  old,  dives  into  the  water. 

t  Wa'terspike.  Obs.  Also  6  -spyke,  6-7 
•Bpeeke.  [Spike  j^.1  :  transl.  of  F.  ipi  d^eau\ 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Potatnogeton  ;  pondweed. 

1578  [see  Ponoweed],  1585  Higins  Junius'  Nontencf. 
134/ J  Potamogeton^/bntinaliSf..'WB,i^r  speeke,  pondweede, 
or  wotergrasse.     s6oi   Holland  Pliny  xxvi.  viii.  II.  350 

as-a 


WATEE-SPOUT. 

Watcr>peeke  or  Pondwecd,  called  in  Greek  Potamogelon. 
1855  Anne  Pkatt  FUnver.  PI.  \,  529  Potam^cton  nutans 
.  -An  old  name  for  this  plant  was  Water  spike. 

Wa-ter-spout,  wa*terspout,  sd. 

1.  A  spout,  pipe,  or  nozzle,  tnrough  which  water 
la  lUscharged  ;  also,  f  a  squirt,  springe. 

1390  GowKR  Con/.  Ul,  125  This  signe  [sc.  Aquarius]  is 
verraily  resembled  Lich  to  a  man  which  halt  assembled  In 
eyther  hand  a  water  spoute,  Wherof  the  stremes  reniien  oute. 
1585  HiGiNS  jfunias*  Xomenc/.  393/2  SiJ>hc,  a  waterspowi, 
or  a  water  squirt.  x6j8  Cai.  Anc,  Rec.  DuM>t{iS^2)  III. 
343  An  instrument  called  a  water  spoute,  which  is  verie 
necessarie  for  quenchinge  of  any  greate  fire  sodainlie.  1730 
A.  Gordon  MiffeCs  Am/kitJt.  230  Next  follows  the  Cornish, 
..with  a  Water-spout.  1751  Bankton  Inst.  Law  Scot.  I. 
6S2  One  cannot,  by  his  fact  or  deed,  throw  the  water  from 
his  own  upon  his  neighbour's  grounds,  by  water-spouts  or 
otherwise.  >8ai  Pbaed  Gog  Poems  1865  I.  97  The  red  blood 
started  out  Like  water  from  a  water-spout.  1841  Dickens 
Both.  Rutit^e  Ixv,  Lighted  brands  came  whirling  down,.. 
One  rolled  beneath  a  wooden  bench . .  another  caught  a  water- 
spout. zft^B  —  Dombey  xlii,  Mr.  Carker.  .looked  down  at 
Mr.  Dombey.  .like  a  leering  face  on  an  old  water-spout. 

attrih,  16x1  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xiii.  §  2  The  Maior 
to  attend  in  his  owne  person  as  chiefe  Cup-waiter,  .to  serue 
the  King  in  a  Cup  of  gold  with  spices  and  for  his  Fees  to 
Kaue  the  said  Cup,  and  a  Water- spout.pot  of  gold  thereunto 
belonging-  x88i  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  92/3  Spouting 
Maker.     Water  Spout  Maker. 

t  b.  A  jet  of  water  from  a  fountain  or  from  a 
ge}'ser.  Obs. 

1634  Breketon  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  56  We  were  then 
brought  down  to  the  water-work,  where  was  a  ball  tossed 
and  danced  two  yards  high  by  the  strength  and  force  of  the 
water-spout.  171a  J.  James  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  4 
Fountains  with  Water-spouts.  1804  Naval  Chron.  XI.  43 
There  arc  several  water-spouts  of  inferior  note  near  the 
spring  of  Geyser. 

^  2.  In  Ps.  xlii.  7  (Bible  version)  the  word  is  now 
commonly  apprehended  as  an  example  of  sense  3 
below.  It  was,  however,  probably  intended  as  a 
metaphorical  use  of  sense  i  ;  and  it  seems  likely 
that  the  meteorological  sense  3  arose  from  recollec- 
tion of  the  passage  of  the  psalm. 

The  Hcb.  word  finn^r^  here  rendered  by  ■  waterspout ', 
occurs  elsewhere  only  in  3  Sam.  v.  8,  where  it  has  been 
interpreted  'spout  or  gutter  on  a  roof:  so  Vulg.  doiiiatum 
fistulas  iWyclif  1382  '  the  goters  of  the  hows  cues,'  Douay 

*  the  gutters  of  the  house  toppes  '):  the  Bible  of  1611  has 
'the  gutter',  and  the  Revised  Version  1881  'the  water- 
course *.  In  the  psalm,  the  word  is  rendered  in  the  LXX. 
by  xarappaxTT^f  and  in  the  Vulg.  by  cataracta  (Wycl. 
'gootcris',  Douay  '  floud-gates  )  ;  the  mod.  translators  from 
the  Heb.  essayed  to  find  a  literal  rendering  iti  accordance 
with  the  apparent  sense  of  the  word  in  a  Sam.  v.  8 ;  hence 
Pagninus  has  Jistularum  (whence  Coverdale  by  misappre- 
hension renders  'whistles');  the  Great  Bible  (1539)  has 

*  water-pipes  *. 

x6xz  HtBi.E/'j-.xlii.  7Deepecallethvntodeepeatthe  noyse 
of  thy  water-spouts. 

3.  MeteoroL  A  gyrating  column  of  mist,  spray, 
and  water,  produced  by  the  action  of  a  whirlwind 
on  a  portion  of  the  sea  and  the  clouds  immediately 
above  it. 

1738  T.  Shaw  Trav.  362  Water  Spouts  are  more  frequent 
near  the  Capes  of  Laiikea,  Greego,  and  Carmel  than  in  any 
other  Part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sex  1747  Sclieme  Egttip. 
Men  of  War  23  Like  Monsoons  or  Water-Spouts,  the  higher 
they  rise,  the  more  they  are  contracted.  X787  tr.  V'olney's 
Trav.  Syria  ^  Egypt  (1788)  L  340  And  hence  will  result 
those  columns  of  water  known  by  the  name  of  Typhons  and 
water-spouts.  xSis  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  ^  Art  IL  51 
When  a  whirlwind  happens  at  sea,  or  over  the  surface  of 
water,  it  forms  the  phenomenon  called  a  water-spout.  x8t8 
Keats  Endym.  iii.  346  When  a  dread  waterspout  had  rear'd 
aloft  Its  hungry  hugeness.  \Z^}.'R^t^tiw.\n  London* s  Mag. 
Nat.  Hist.  1.  458  Waier-spouis  make  their  appearance  from 
the  bosom  of  a  heavy  cloud,. .gradually  descending  in  a 
point  like  an  inverted  cone,  sometimes  perpendicularly,  and 
sometimes  Iwnding,  or  waved.  X900  G.  Tyrrell  Oil  <5-  IVine 
(1907)  09  After  many  vain  Teachings  towards  one  another, 
sea  ana  sky  at  last  unite  in  the  waterspout. 

b.  A  sudden  and  violent  fall  of  rain;  a  cloud- 
burst. 

X779  Thicknesse  Ti^wrw.  France  (1789)  I.  351  The  water- 
spouts which  fell  into  the  middle  of  those  narrow  streets 
almost  deluged  us.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxiii,  Heaps  of  gravel 
and  stones  which  had  been  swept  together  when  some  torrent 
or  water-spout  from  the  neighbouring  hills  overflowed  the 
marshy  ground  below.  i8a7  —  Highl.  Widow  v.  This  moun- 
tain rivulet,  suddenly  swelled  by  a  water-spout,  or  thunder- 
Storm,  has  often  been  the  cause  of  those  accidents,  which, 
(etc.].  1842  Borrow  Bible  in  Spain  xxvi,  The  demons  of 
the  clouds.. assailed  them  with  water-spouts  as  they  toiled 
up  the  sleep  winding  paths  of  Fuencebadon.  x86a  J.  .Skel- 
TO'J  Nugae  Crit.  viL  301  It  had  begun  to  rain. .a  down-pour, 
a  pelt,  a  water-spout.  1889  Gretton  Afemory''s  Harkback 
15  A  waterspout  burst  on  the  hill  overhanging  the  village  of 
Mordiford. 

X851  J.  Bright  in  G.  M.  Trevelyan  Life  (1913)  201  'After 
Lord  Derby,  (he  deluge^'says  Lord  Maidstone. .  .The  'deluge' 
means  Manchester,  it  is  said — a  sort  of  political  waterspout 
which  is  to  sweep  away  all  that  Peer  and  Parson  hold  dear. 
Hence  Wa'terspoat  v.  intr.  {impers.),  nonce-wd, 
X891  Stevenson  Vailima  Lett.  (1895)  190  It  was  water- 
spou'.ing  ;  wc  wt^re  drenched  before  we  got  out  of  the  town. 

t  Water-spoater.   Obs,     [Si'outeb.]     (See 

quots. ) 

a  X7O0  EvBLYN  Diary  24  Feb.  1651.  The  water-spouter,  who 
drinking  only  fountame  water,  rendred  out  of  his  mouth  in 
severall  glasses  all  sorts  of  wine  and  sweete  waters,  &c.  1816 
A.C.  'iX^^-xzmso^  Pract.Ol's.  Surg.  (18261 170  See  an  account 
of  Blash  de  Manfr^  who  died  in  1651 .  .and  who  is  styled  the 
'  water  spouter '. 
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Wa'ter-Spring.  A  permanent  flow  of  water 
issuing  from  the  earth:  =  Spring  sb."^  2.  Also 
fig.     Now  chiefly  iii  echoes  from  the  Bible. 

c  X440  yacob*s  Well  238  To  deluyn  5oure  pyt  deppere  in 
lowncs  tyl  «  fyndyn  a  watyr-spryng  of  grace.  1535 
Coverdale  Ps.  c\\[\\.  33  Which  turneth  the  floudes  in 
to  drie  londe,  and  drieth  vp  the  water  sprynges.  Ibid.  35 
He  maketh  the  wildernes  a  stonding  water,  and  water 
sprynges  of  a  drye  grounde.  1573-80  '1'usseb  Author's 
helivf  ill  Husb.  {iZjZ)  195  That  ioyned  brookes  to  dales,  to 
hilles  fresh  water  springs.  1595  Locrine  iv.  iii,  Huge  Hidras 
..which  bane  drunke  vp  the  flowing  wuter  springs.  1607 
Bp.  Hall  Ps.  i.  18  He  shall  be  like  tiie  tree,  Set  by  tiie 
water-springs.  1766  M.  Bruce  Lochleven  147  Her  pleasing 
task  to  lend  The  flow'rs ;  to  luve  them  from  the  water-spring. 
1780  VoN  Troil  Iceland  245  Among  all  the  curiosities  of 
Iceland . .  nothing  cm  be  compared  to  the  hot  spouting  water- 
springs.  1866  LvTTON  Lost  Tales  Miletus^  Secret  Way  12 
'Ihe  cool  marge  of  rush-grown  watersprings.  1890  U.  Daviu* 
SON  Mem.  Lon^  Life  vi.  146  Friends,  whose  intercourse  had 
been  as  rcfreshnig  to  me  as  the  water-spring  to  the  traveller 
in  the  wilderness. 

i     Wa*ter-stOIie.    [Cf.  G.  wasurstein  in  various 

■    senses.] 

'     1 1,  A  stone  basin  for  holy  water.  Obs» 

i      1379  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  1 1 L  98  Le  Waterstane  pro  aqua 

i    benedicta  in  eadem. 

1 2,   A  kind   of  *  philosopher's  stone  '•      Obs, 

\    rare-"^.     So  G,  wasserstein  (1709  in  Grimm). 

«6S9  J-  H[owell]  {title)  Paracelsus  his  Aurora,  and  Trea- 

!    sure  of  the  Philosophers.    As  also  'I'he  Water-Stone  of  The 

I    Wise  Men;  Describing  the  matter  of  and  manner  how  to 
attain  the  universal  Tincture. 
•|"3.  (Meaning  obscure.)   Obs. 

X703  Lond.  Gas.  No.  3917/4  The  Loading  of  the  Dorothy, 
. .  consisting  of  Canary  Wines,  Orchilla,  Rosewood,  and  some 
few  Water-Stones,  will  be  exposed  to  publick  Sale. 

4.  ?  A  whetstone  used  with  water  and  not  oil. 
So  G.  tvasserstein.     But  cf.  Water-of-Avk  stone, 

1891  Daily  Neivs  24  Feb.  2/1, 1  sharpened  the  large  blade 
on  my  water-stone. 

5.  Some  kind  of  building  stone.     (See  q not.) 
18*4  G.  Chalmers  Ca/£'(i'{7«/rt  lU.  54  (Dumfriesshire)  There 

is  water-stone,  which  dresses  into  a  fine  polish. 

6.  A  nodule  of  chalcedony  having  an  internal 
cavity  containing  water.     [So  G.  Tvasserslein."] 

1867  Selwvn  &  Ulrich  P/iys.  Geog.  etc.  Victoria  71  note^ 
The  chalcedony  of  these  '  Water  Stones  *  has  a  hardness 
above  8,  as  the  sharp  edges  scratch  lop:iz  easily.  1869  R.  B, 
Smyth  Gold  Fields  Victoria  253  A  great  number  of  these 
water  stones,,  were  exhibited  in  the  Intercolonial  Exhibition. 

7.  A  rock-stratum  abounding  in  water. 

1878  Ansted  Water  ^  ^F«/fr  .S";////j' 3°  Several ..  springs 
were  found  to  break  out  from  the  water-stones  or  lower  beds 
of  the  Keuper. 

Wa'ter-stream.  Now  rare,  [Cf.  G.  wasser- 
slroffif  MLG.  waterstj'dm.l  A  stream  or  current  of 
water ;  a  river  or  brook  ;  fa  flood. 

fxooo  Ags.  Ps.  Ixxviiti].  44  He  waeterstreamas  [Vulg. 
flitmind]  wende  to  blode.  xo..  in  Napier  Contrib.  OE. 
Lexicogr.  67  Ac  he  [Christ]  wolde  sylf  swa  j^ehaljian  ure 
fulluht  mid  his  h.il/^an  Hchaman  &  ealle  wasterstreamas  mid 
his  ingange.  cxaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  177  De  water  stremes 
[Vulg.  /?«;«/««,  Ps.  xciii.  3]  on-heueden  up  here  undes. 
c  isoo  Ormin  18092  For  all  all  ssva  se  waterstreem  A55  fletel>|» 
for)>  &  ernei>t>..all  swa  [etc.],  c:  1435  Torr.  Portugal  203; 
He  led  it  into  his  own  lond,  And  told  the  quene  how  he  it 
ffond  By  a  water  streme.  1535  Coverdale  Isa.  li.v.  19  He 
slial  come  as  a  violent  waterstreame,  which  the  wynde  of  the 
Lorde  hath  moued.  X596  Spenser  F.Q.  vi.  i.  21  Like  as 
a  water  streame,  whose  swelling  sourse  Shall  drive  a  Mill, 
within  strong  bancks  is  pent.  1625  T.  Godwin  Moses  <$• 
Aaron  11.  (1641)  ^Z  The  Senate,  .were  bound  to  prepare  the 
wayes  to  the  Cities  of  Refuge,  ..and  they  suffered  not  any 
hill  or  dale  to  be  in  the  way,  nor  watcr-streames,  but  they 
made  a  bridge  over  it,  that  nothing  might  hinder  him  that 
fltd  thither,  X779 Thicknesse  y^JMrw.  France  [ijSg)  I.  351 
The  roaring  of  the  water-streams  was  so  great,  that  I  very 
often  thought  we  weie  upon  the  margin  of  some  river.  x86a 
^suLKS  Engineers  III.  ii.  20  Erecting  Lilliputian  mills  in 
tlie  little  water-streams. 

"Wa-ter-swallow^.  7  Obs,  [Swallow  j^.i  Cf, 
G,  wasserschiuaibe.']    A  name  for  the  water-wagtail. 

X54^  Turner  Avium  Praecip,  C7  b,  KtyicAos,  ^  o-eKron-uyt'?, 
Anglice  a  water  swallow.  155*,  x6i58  [see  Swallow  j^.']. 
i6n  Cotgr.,  Bateniare,  a  wagtayle,  or  water  Swallow.  1658 
WjLLSFORD  Natures  Seer,  140  The  Wagtail,  or  Water- 
Swallow.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Water-Sivalloiv.  a 
kind  of  Bird. 

Wa*ter-swallow2.  =  Swallow  sb.'^  i  b. 

x8ii  in  MarshalVs  Rev.  Rep.  Board  A^ric.^  Midi.  83  List 
of  Water-swallows  or  Holes  in  the  Rocks  into  wliich  Streams 
of  Water  fall  and  disappear  in  and  near  Derbyshire.  1840 
Hodgson  Northumb.  11.  IIL  327/2  uote^  A  stratum  of  lime- 
stone full  of  water-swallow-holes.  1M9  fml.  Derbysh, 
Archxol.  Soc.  XL  34  This  valley  is  entirely  drained  by 
'  water-swallows  ' — natural  drain-^  along  the  bottom,  through 
which  the  surface-rills  sink  out  of  sight. 

Hence  t Water-swallowed  dr.,  abounding  in 
water-swallows. 

x6io  FoLKiNGHAM  FeudigT.  I.  iii.  4  It  would  be  also  per- 
uestigated,  whether  it  \sc.  the  earth]  be  light,  loose,,  .leane, 
barren,  fertile,  waier-swallowed,  so.ile-bound. 

Wa'ter-ta^ble.    [See  Table  sb,  12  a,  13  b,  c] 

1.  Arch.  a.  The  sloping  top  of  a  plinth,  b.  A 
horizontal  projecting  ledge  or  moulding  sloping  on 
the  top,  set  along  the  side  of  a  wall  so  as  to  throw 
off  the  rainfall. 

X428  in  Heath  Grocers'  Comp.  (i86g)  s  The  walle  atte  seid 
west  gabilende  was  maad  x  fote  in  heyghte  aboue  the  water 
table.  X459  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambr.  (1886)  L  309,  iij  fotes 
..from  the  gronde  leuell  to  the  water  tabil...-ind  the  said 
water  tabvll.  .alle  of  freeston,     x48s-3  Ace.  Exch,  K.  R, 


WATBBTIGHT. 

496  No.  25  Pro  faclura  Watertable  Garglez  et  Batihnent. 
1541  in  Proc.  Anti^.  Scot,  (i860)  III.  161  Fra  the  soUis  of 
the  said  queir  duns  to  the  vuer  pairt  of  the  waiter  tabill 
vnder  the  th.ik  thairof.  X547  in  J.  K.  Boyle  Hedon  (1875J 
App.  1:^3  Item,  for  layinge  the  waiter  tab>Il  above  the 
counsel!  chanier.  a  1548  [^ee  Raisisg-I'IECe].  1548  Elyot's 
Dici.y  Corona.. \%  also  the  water  table  or  copyng  of  a  wall. 
i6x7-x8  HartlandCh.  Ace.  in  Rep.  Devonsh.  A:>soc.  XXVI  I. 
60  For  putting  in  wafer  tables  of  lead.  1707  Mortlmer 
Husb.  297  'Ihe  Walls  of  such  Edifices  ought  to  be  from  the 
Foundation  to  the  first  Water-table,  three  heading  course  of 
Brick,,  .and  at  every  Story  a  Water-tabie,  or  taking  in  on 
the  inside  for  the  Summers,  Girders  or  Joysts  to  rest  upon. 
1833  Loudon  Encycl.  Archil.  §  1882  The  massive  buttress, 
with  its  deep  weatherings,  or  water-tables  between  each 
graduation  or  stage  of  the  height.  1878  M'^V'ittik  Ch.  Ch. 
Cathedral,  Dubl.  66  Weathered  in  the  depth  of  the  buttresses 
by  nine  courses  of  Water-tables. 

transf.  1650  Bulwer  Anthropouiet.  68  Robbing  the  Eyes 
of  their  natural  Pent-house  or  Water-table,  they  e.xposc  them 
bare  to  imbrications. 

2.  A  channel  or  gutter  on  each  side  of  a  road ; 
*  also,  a  small  hollow  made  across  a  road  to  carry 
off  surplus  water  *  (Elworthy). 

1707-2X  Mortimer  Husb.  II.  205  A  Water.lable  also  on 
each  side  of  the  Walk  is  very  good  to  drain  your  Walks. 
X809  Mavor  Ap'ic.  Berks.  422  Ihe.  .roads,  .are  not  suflTi- 
tienily  raised  in  the  middle,  the  water  tables  are  neither 
regularly  made  nor  with  proper  outlets  towards  the  ditches. 
X817  W.  H.  Maushai.l  Rev.  Rep.  Board  AgHc,  South.  ^ 
7i:'te,  Water  'J'al'le  is  a  west  of  England  term  (rather  ill 
chosen)  for  the  draining  channel,  on  the  side  of  a  barreled 
road,  to  convey  away  the  rain  water  that  may  fall  upon  it. 
c  1830  Pract.  Treat.  Roads  9  in  Libr.  Usef,  Knowl.,  Husb. 
Ill,  Outlets  from  the  watertables  into  the  ditches  cannot  be 
seen  in  too  many  places.  X836  W.  D.  Coopkr  Gloss.  Sussex-, 
Water-table,  a  small  embankment  made  across  a  road, 
especially  on  a  hill,  to  carry  off  the  water.  1886  Elworthv 
W,  Somerset  Word'bk.  1906  //  estm.  Gaz.  24  Sept.  4/1  Now 
tliat  the  local  authorities  have  permitted  footpaths  by  the 
roadside  and  water-tables  to  be  obliterated. 

3.  A  window-ledge  or  sill  in  a  ship  or  railway 
carriage. 

1883  W.  C.  Russell  Sailors'  Lang.y  Water<.tabUs^  sills  to 
a  ship's  windows.  1884  Stormonth,  Water-tables,  in  a  ship, 
the  sills  of  the  windows  in  the  stern.  1890  Funk's  Stand. 
Diet.,  Water-tabli',  a  horizontal  board  with  beveled  lop, 
running  underneath  the  windows,  the  entire  length  of  a 
[railway]  car. 

4.  =  water-bridge  (see  Water  sb.  29). 
1880  Webster.     1891  Century  Diet. 

5.  =  Water-level  5. 

X879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  I.  139/2  In  other  cases  it  [the 
water]  will  not  rbe  to  the  surface,  but  form  what  is  known 
as  a  '  water-table'  one,  two,  or  more  feet  beneath.  x88x 
Encycl.  Brit.  XIL  567/1  At  varying  distances  from  the  sur- 
face . .  tliere  exists  a  great  subterranean  lake  or  sea,  known  as 
the  ground-water  or  water-table. 

"Water-tabling,     [f.  prec.  +  -ing i.] 

1.  Anh.     Water-tables  collectively;   a   line   of 

water-tables. 

XS78  Church-w.  Ace.  M inchinhampton  in  Archacologia 
(1853)  XXXV.  431  For  the  water  tablinge  of  Anslowes 
chapele  and  the  bynche  of  the  porche,  xvj  s.  iiij  d.  X799 
A.Young  Agric.  Lincoln  32,  izofeetof  water-tabling.  X893 
Reliquary  Jan.  14  The  east  and  west  walls  were  surmounted 
by  gables.  These  seem  to  have  been  covered  with  a  water- 
tabling.  X900  Archaeol.  yEiiana  XXII,  87  The  corbels  on 
which  rests  the  water-tabling. 

2.  The  action  or  process  of  renovating  with  sods 
the  side  of  a  ditch  where  it  has  become  worn  away 
below  the  roots  of  a  hedge. 

1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Fartn  II.  433  The  hedger  now  re- 
sumes his  work  of  water- tabling  and  scouring  ditches.  Ibid. 
562  Of  switching,  pruning,  and  water-tabling  thorn-hedges. 

"Water-th.yine. 

1 1.  An  (V  imaginary)  nqualic  species  of  thyme. 

1655  Walton  Anglerv'x.iitti)  132  Some  think  that  he  [jc. 
the  grayling]  feeds  on  Water-Time,  and  smells  .so  at  his  first 
taking  out  of  tlie  water. 

2.  The  America!!  weed  Elodea  canadettsis  (for- 
merly Anacharis  Alsinasti'uni)^  now  common  in 
English  waters. 

1855  Anne  Pratt  Flo^ver.  PI.  V.  190  The  Anacharis  is 
called  by  the  fisliernien  the  Water  Thyme. 

Watertight(w  9t3it3it),<7.    [Sec  Tight  a.  2  a.] 

1.  So  close!)'  constructed  or  fitted  that  water  can- 
not leak  through. 

1387  Charters  etc.  Edin.  (1871)  35  Thekyt  abovyn  with 
stane  and  water  thycht.  Ibid.  36  'Ihe  qwilke  wcrke  the 
forsaide  masounys  sal  warande  watir  thicht.  1514  Lincoln 
Wills  (1914)  I.  61  To  keep  hyt  wyndthyght  and  waterlhyght. 
X5S4  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  281  Makand  the  said 
tolimith  vattirtliicht.  1601  T.  Milles  Customers  Accompt 
B  ij,  Her  Houses  neither  Wind-tight,  nor  Water-tight.  ^  1648 
in  J.  Davidson  luverurie  (1S78)  302  The  heriturs  in  all 
parishes  are  ordained  to  keep  the  kirk  wind-fast  and  waier- 
tijjht.  1776  in  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  (1783)  I.  232  High. topped 
water-tight  boots.  X793  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  V.  202  'I'be  joint 
.  .is  perfectly  water-ti§ht.  1835  Marrvat  jfacob  laithf.  x\. 
All  the  nails  in  Birmingham  won't  make  this  boat  water- 
tight. X873  B.  ?>i'E\\\KT  Conserv.  Energy  xi.  32  Eachof  tiiese 
cylinders  is  provided  with  a  water-tight  piston. 

fi.^-  '647  Waud  Simple  Cobler  33  There  is  good  hope, 
when  peace  is  setled,  people  shall  dwell  more  wind-tight  and 
water-tight  than  formerly.  1892  Daily  Nems  izjan.  4/7  The 
nuist  watertight  scheme  hitherto  proposed  is  undoubtedly 
Mr.  Charles  Booth's. 

b-  Watertight  compartment :  each  of  the  many 
compartments,  with  watertight  partitions,  into 
which  the  interior  of  a  large  ship  is  now  usually 
divided  for  safety.     Hence  often ^^. 

1858  J.  Grantham  Iron  Ship-building  4,Z  Several  of  these 
(water-tight  bulkhead.-],  .divide  the  vessel  into  water-tight 
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compartments.  1888  Sir  J.  S tkachev  India  iii.  63  Thus,  what 
has  been  called  *ihe  policy  of  watertight  compartments' 
has  been  applied  throughout  the  Indian  army.  190a  J. 
Smith  Integr.  Script,  vi,  (ed.  2)  zcj  That  faith  in  the  Bible 
.  -must  be  kept  in  a  water-tight  compartment,  jealously  c.v- 
cliided  from  the  least  contact  with  criticism. 

2.  As  sb.  {pL)     Watertight  boots. 

x88o  jEFFERits  Motive  ^-  M,  xxi.  (iSool  303  He.  .slips  his 
feet  into  his  thick  'water-tights*.  1886  Hardy  Mayor 
CnsL-rbr.  xxvi,  Time -^^tiffened  water-tights  reappeared. 

Hence  Wa'tertlg'htness.' 

1869  Sir  E.  Reed  Shipbitlld.  y\.  228  Wateriightness  is 
usually  secured  by  working  angle-irons  around  the  keelsons 
or  stringers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  caulking  of  the 
joints  to  be  readily  performed.  1883  Aikenasumt  May  564/3 
To  have  one's  representations  as  to  the  drainage  or  water- 
tightness  oi  one's  house  neglected.  1889  Welch  Naral 
Archit.  vi.  E2  The  joints  being  caulked  for  watertightness. 

Wa*ter-tree.     [Cf.  G.  wasserbattm.l 

1 1.  A  tree  which  grows  by  the  water-side  or  in 
watery  ground.   Obs. 

1600  SuRFLET  Country'  Farm  vii.  xtv.  823  There  are  two 
sorts  of  trees  in  general! :  the  one  is  called  water  trees,  or 
trees  delighting  to  grow  iii  or  neere  vnto  the  brinkes  of 
waters.  x6ia  R.  Cn-O/rft  Thrift  ne^vly  revived ^x  Will  not 
these  trees  which  you  haue  learmcd  water  trees,  grow  in  any 
other  place  then  in  low  waterie  grounds? 

2.  A  tree  which  yields  a  watery  juice  ;  applied, 
e.g.  to  the  pitcher-plant  of  Ceylon,  Nepenthes  dis- 
tillaioria,  the  African  climbing  shrub  Tetracera  aini- 
folia,  and  the  Australian  tree  Hakea  leucoptera* 

For  red'-water  tree  %^^  Red-water  3. 

175J  B.  Stillisgfleet  Misc.  Tracts  {1762)  76  The  water- 
tree  in  Ceylon  produces  cylindrical  bladders,  covered  with 
a  lid:  into  these  is  secreted  a  most  pure,  and  refreshing 
water.  1866  Treas.  Bat.  5.  v.  Tetracera,  T.  potatorialiZj^ 
y.  aini/aiia]  is  called  the  Water-tree  at  Sierra  Leone,  on 
account  of  its  climbing  stems  yielding  a  good  supply  of  clear 
water  when  cut  across.  1894  C.  D.  Tyler  in  Cccf^.  7rw/.  III. 
484  The  ceiicOf  or  water-tree  (of  S.  America],  is  a  variety  of 
the  iomdetx,  or  silk-cotton  tree.  1898  Morris  Austrai 
English,  ll''at<:r-tree,SL  tree  from  which  water  is  obtained  by 
tapping  the  roots,  Hakea  ieuco/tera^  R.  Br. 

Wa'ter-vine.  A  name  for  several  plants  which 
yield  an  abundant  watery  juice,  a.  Tetracera  a/ni' 
folia  (or  potaloria)  :  see  prec  2.  b.  Phytoctene 
gigantea,  a  tall  climbing  shrub  of  Martaban,  Burma, 
O,  The  W.  Indian  climber  Dolioearptts  Calima, 

1833  Penny  Cycl.  I.  137/1  (art.  Africa^  The  water-vine 
{Tetracera  P'tatoria),  the  stems  of  which  are  a  sort  of 
vegetable  fountai'i,  discharging,  when  cut  across,  a  cool, 
limpid,  and  refreshing  fluid.  1&46  Lisdlev  P'eget.  A'i'igd. 
271  In  the  province  of  Martaban,  Dr.  Wallich  found  his 
Water  Vine  (Phytocrenc)  whose  singular  soft  and  porous 
wood  discharges  when  wounded  a  very  large  quantity  of 
pure  and  tasteless  fluid,  which  is  quite  wholesome,  and  drunk 
by  the  natives.  1864  Grisebach  /-Vora  /(■'.  /nd.  IsL  788 
Water-vine,  Doliocar-pus  Calinea.  1871  Kincslev^/ /.at/ 
xi.  II.  105  We  cut  a  water- vine,  and  had  a  long  cool  drink. 

Wa*ter-VOle.  [See  Vols  j^.2]  The  common 
water-rat,  Arvicola  ampkibins. 

x8a8  J.  Fleming  5nV.  Amm,  23  Water  Vole,  x8^T.  Bell 
Brit.  (Quadrupeds  322  The  Water  Vole,  or,  as  it  is  more 
frequently  called,  the  Water  Rat,  is  found  in  most  pans  of 
Europe.  1869  Blackmore  Lorita  D.  vii,  There  never  was 
any  sound  at  all,  except  of  a  rocky  echo . .  or  the  sudden  dive 
of  a  water-vole. 

Wa*ter-wa*gtail. 

L  The  common  pied  wagtail,  Motaciila  lugubris. 
Also  applied,  with  some  distinctive  epithet,  to  other 
species. 

i6ii  CoTCR.,  Ilaussc-gtuue,  the  yellow  Water- wagtaile. 
x668  Chaplrton  Onomast.  90  Motaci/ia .  .ihc  washer,  or 
water- wagtail,  a  167a  Wili.uchby  Ornitk,  ic.  xvii.  (1676; 
171  Motaciila  alba.  The  white  Water-wagtail.  Ibid.  172 
Motaciila  /lava.  The  yellow  Water-wagtail.  1734  Albin 
Mat.  Hist.  Birds  II.  54  The  common  black  and  white  Water. 
Wagtail.  1758  G.  Edwards  Glean.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  105  The 
Grey  Water-wagtail.  x8«6  Scott  Jml.  14  June,  As  blithe  as 
a  water- wag  tail.  1877  Miss  .\.  B.  Edwards  Up  Nile  vi,  158 
The  sparrows  and  watt; r* wagtails  perch  familiarly  on  the 
awninzs  and  hop  about  the  deck.  1894  K.  B.  Sharpe 
Handhk.  Birds  Gi.  Brit.  I.  92  The  Wa^^tail  of  Madagascar, 
.i/./iaviz'entris,  and  the  Grey  Wagtail  of  Europe,  M.  rne» 
lanape,  are  '  Water '  Wagtails,  with  the  colouring  of  Yellow 
Wagtails. 

+  b.  Applied  playfully  or  derisively  to  a  person. 

1694  Crowne  Married  B^au  v.  61  If  my  old  Water-wagtail 
will  only  hop  about  the  brinks  of  Marriage,  and  never  step 
in,  I'll  drive  him  away.  1697  VANBRfCH  Prov.  l^i/e  v.  iii, 
Why  now,  my  pretty  Pall  j  my  Goldfinch  •  my  Uttlc  Walter- 
wagtail^you  must  know  that. 

2.  U.S.   =  Watkb-thbush. 

1865  J.  Bt'kROUGHs  It'a^e-ro&in  \\.  (18S4J  77  The  water- 
wagt.»il  (5V/«r«j  noz'eboraceniis)—^TTonco\is\y  called  water- 
thrush.  x87»  Coues  Key  N.  Anter.  Birds  106  Seiurus 
u&veboracensis.    Water  Thrush.    Water  Wagtail 

Wa'ter-wall.     [Cf.  G.  wasserwali.'] 

1.  A  wall  which  rises  by  the  side  of  water ;  a  con- 
taining wall  beside  or  around  a  body  of  water. 

a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  907  Thcr  ys  a  place  in  the  wall,  Bytwyne 
the  chaumbur  and  the  hal,  Thor  lynhe  a  mychel  watur-wal 
Of  fourty  feyt  bredc.  1445-6  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees) 
630  Pro  reparacionect  emendacione  de  le  Watcrwall  ac  rote 
extcrioris  molendini  de  Scaltoke,  15/.  1574  in  Reg.  Mug. 
Sig.  Scot.  1582,  105  '2  Necnon  cdificando  lie  waltcrwali  cum 
aist(t)er5lanis  dicti  molendini.  1660  Melrose  Regality  Rec. 
(S.H.S.)  I.  262  (John  Mein,  mason,  sues  William  Edgar 
for  4  I.  Scots]  for  beating  of  the  watler-wall.  1907  Jean 
Webster  Jerry  Jr.  \\.  21  Three  [girls],  .were  kneeling  on 
the  beach  thumping  and  scrubbing  a  pile  of  linen.  The  grass 
beyond  the  water-wall  was  already  white  with  bleaoiing 
sheets. 


■f  2.  Some  plant.  Obs,  rarg~^, 

Cf.  penny-wall,  dial,  name  (Isle  of  Man)  for  the  wall 
pennywort  {Eng.  Dial.  Diet.). 

1607  TopsKLL  Four-/.  Beasts  629  They  giuehir  the  Hearbe 
I'enny-wort  or  Water-wall  to  drinke  in  water. 

Waterward,  -wards  (wgtsiwgjd,  -wgadz), 
aJv.  [See  -ward,  -wabds.]  Toward  the  water ; 
in  earlier  use  to  {the)  waterward^s .  Also  "^fra  the 
waterward,  from  the  direction  in  which  the  water 
lies. 

rx23o  Bestiary  137  [Tlie  adder]  walked  to  5e  water-ward, 
wile  Sanne  drinken.  13..  K.  Alts.  3686  To  water-ward 
\Bodl.  J/S.  To  waterwardes],  with  sweordegge,  Theoothres 
come  at  heore  rygge.  1418  in  Efig.  Misc.  (Surtees)  13  That 
the  water  be  ledde  downc.fra  the  thrid  poste  of  the  house 
of  Dame  Alice  Plumpton  fra  the  waterward  of  Use  [=  Ouse], 
be  a  pype  of  lede  closed  wyth  a  loker.  1903  W.  S.  Blunt 
Golden  Odes  Arabia  iv.  27  K\\  their  will  to  win  there  speed- 
ing them  water  wards. 

Wa'ter-washed,  pa.  ppie.  and  ppl.  a. 
Drenched  with  water;  swept,  flushed,  or  inundated 
by  running  water. 

1856  Kane  Arct.  Expi.  II.  xv.  157  Rounded  fragments  of 
water-washed  greenstone.  ^  i860  Tristram  Gt.  Sahara  v,  89 
All  these  apparently  ancient  sea-beaches  show  traces  of 
having  been  waterwashed  only  on  their  north  sides.  1883 
G.  C.  Davies  Norfolk  Broads  li.  \-^  The  reed-covered  water- 
washed  bank. 

t  Water-washen,  pa.  pple.  Obs.   =  prec. 

_  c  1400  Siege  pf  yerusalciit  788  I  He]  Made  wedes  of  wolle 
in  wete  for  to  plunge,  Water-waschcn  as  t>cy  wer,  &  on  J>e 
walle  hengen. 

Water-wave, 

1.  //'/.  A  wave  of  water. 

c  1560  ?  CovEKDALE  Treat.  Death  i.  i.K.  35  Like  as  one  water 
waue  folowetb  vpon  another.  1603  J.  Davies  (Heref) 
Microcosm.  (Grosart)  91/1  Shee  stood,  as  if  she  stood  vpon 
no  ground,  But  on  some  water-waue  that  made  her  bound. 
1610  Holland  Camden^ s  Brit.  i.  529  Bankes  formerly  raised 
against  the  waterwaves  then  in-rushing.  1834  Tail's  Mag. 
I.  340/1  From  the  engines  water-waves  are  gushing. 

2.  A  seismic  wave  in  the  sea. 

1877  HtxLEY  Physiogr.  188  If  the  centre  of  disturbance  U 
near  the  sea,  the  water-waves  may  be  fir  more  destructive 
than  the  earth-waves. 

3.  ?  U.S*  A  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  in  flattened 
scallops  on  the  forehead. 

189s  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.     1911  Webster. 

Hence  Wa-ter-waved />//.  a.,  having  a  wave-like 
pattern  or  changing  gloss. 

1599  T.  M[o\J¥^T\Silkwormes  3  l^ist,  Easteme  wittes  from 
mane  of  Camels  tall  Made  water-waued  stuffe  vnseene  before. 
1841  CATLrN  iV.  Amer.  Ind.  Hi.  (1844)  II.  143  The  agates 
are  many  of  them  peculiarly  beautiful,  most  of  them  watci- 
wa\ed. 

tWaterwaw.     [See  Wough.]     A  water-wall. 

1340  Durham  Ace  Rolls  (Surtees)  540  In  sarracione  plan- 
corum..pro  les  Walrcwawcs  molend.  Abatbie. 

Wa*ter-way.  [Cf.  (M)LG.  waterwech  drain, 
G.  wasserweg  {i)  way  by  water,  water  as  a  way, 
(2)  a  watercourse.] 

+  1.  Used  in  OE.  with  uncertain  meaning. 

Explained  by  Bosworth-Toller  as  *a  channel  connecting 
two  pieces  of  water '.  This  is  possible,  but  in  quot.  c  1000 
the  lemma  means  '  paths ',  and  the  entry  occurs  in  a  group  of 
words  meaning  *  road'  or  '  path  *.  Pcrh.  the  sense  may  be 
*a  road  along  which  a  stream  runs*  (cf.  Water-lane). 

93a  Charter  in  Kemblc  Cfid.  Dipl.  No.  JI07  V.  307 
Andlang  human  on  rione  a;wylm  ;  of  Sam  ewylme  andlang 
wsterweges  up  lo  strete.  956  Charter  ibid.  No.  1198  V.  374 
Andlang  burnan  on  waterwe;; ;  of  8an  wzeterwe^e  on 
waeterhammes.  c  1000  i^LFRic  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  146/37 
Tramites,  wjeterwej. 

2.  A  channel  for  the  escape  or  passage  of  water. 
c  1440  Promp.  Patv.  5 1 8/1  Water  wcy,f//eatus.  x66a Atw ell 

Faith/.  Surveyor  88  If  you  are  to  bring  it  [sc.  the  trench] 
over  some  ditch  or  brook,  where  the  water  is  lower  then  your 
water-way,  then  rau^t  you  (etc.].  18*5  J.  Nicholson  uper. 
Mech,  96  Through  the  waterway  the  water  pres.sts  during 
the  rising  tide  into  a  large  reservoir.  1844  H.  Stephkns  Bk. 
Farm  1 1.  325  If  the  water  is  to  be  carried  away  by  a  tunnel, 
the  water-way  is  arched  over  and  the  space  above  levelled 
in  with  earth.  i86a  Rep,  Directors  E.  Ind.  Riwy.  Co.  30, 
1  find  that  the  waterways  shown  on  last  year's  sections  by  tne 
different  Engineers,  .are  very  deficient.  1878  .\nsted  IVater 
4-  ^Vater  Supply  161  The  alluvial  bed  is  wide,  but  the  channel 
or  water-way,  except  after  heavy  rain,  is  small.  1889  Rider 
Haggard  Allans  Wife  xii,  This  gully  had  a  water-way  at 
the  bottom  of  it. 

3.  Naut,  A  long  piece  of  timber,  hollowed  in  the 
middle,  serving  to  connect  the  deck  of  a  ship  with 
the  side,  and  to  form  a  channel  for  carrying  off 
water  from  the  deck  by  means  of  the  scuppers. 

c  1635  Capt.  N.  Boteler  Dialogues  about  Sea  Services 
(1685I  149  Water  way  is  that  small  piece  or  ledge  of  timber 
which  lieth  on  the  ship's  deck,  .to  keep  the  water  from  run- 
ning down  there.  1748  Anson's  I'oy.  11.  iv.  158  Her  water- 
ways were  open  and  decayed.  1750  Blancklev  Nov. 
Expositor^  Water  ways,  is  that  Strake  of  Plank  on  the  Flat 
of  each  Deck  respectively  next  the  Ship's  Side,  for  turning 
the  Water  out  of  the  Seams.  1840  R.  H.  Dana  Be/.  Mast 
XV.  39  Everything  has  been  moved  in  the  hold,  from  stem  to 
stern,  .ind  from  the  water-ways  to  the  keeI>on,  1B84  Law 
Times  LXXVII.  26/2  A  tug  towed  at  her  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  before  she  was  got  off,  during  that  time  her  decks  and 
waterways  were  much  strained. 

4.  A  route  for  travel  or  transport  by  water ;  a 
river,  canal,  or  a  portion  of  a  sea  or  lake,  viewed 
as  a  medium  of  transit. 

1858  Kingslev;1//Vc.  (1859)  1. 167  Pleasant  are  those  hidden 
waterways.^  1869  Rogers  A.  Smith's  IV.  N.  I.  1.  iii.  20  note. 
When  time  is  no  ol>j  ct,  the  use  of  a  water-way,  even  though 


it  be  artificial,  is  vastly  cheaper  than  that  of  any  road  on 
land.  1870  Yeats  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  88  The  river  is  the 
grand  waterway  for  the  produce  of  the  Urals  and  Central 
Russia.  X904  W.  M.  Ramsay  Lett.  Seven  Ch.  Asia  tv.  48 
When  a  waterway  is  needed,  as  at  Glasgow,  we  transform 
a  little  stream  into  a  navigable  river.  1905  Lvall  Li/e  Marq. 
Dufferin  I.  vii.  262  The  propo.sai  in  the  draft  treaty,  that 
the  waterway  of  the  St.  Lawrence  should  be  improved, . .  was 
opposed.  1915  A.  Ht'KD  in  Daily  Tel.  24  Aug.  8/7  The  Rus* 
stalls  have  their  main  fleet  elsewhere, .  .the  defence  of  thi^ 
particular  waterway  \sc.  the  Gulf  of  Riga]  was  enlrui>ted  to 
a  number  of  older  ships. 

b.  Distance  to  be  travelled  by  water. 
1883  G.  C.  Davies  Norfolk  Bfoads  \x.  74  The  lack  of  rail- 
way and  inn  accommodation  and  the  length  of  water-way 
rendered  a  cabin  necessary. 

C.  (Right  of)  access  by  water. 
1883  G.  C.  Davies  Norfolk  Broads  xvi.  122  One  of  the 
abbots  of  St.  Benedict's  once  sued  the  citizens  of  Norwich 
for  an  interference  with  his  right  of  water-way  up  to  his  pos- 
sessions higher  up  the  river. 

d.  A  track  across  the  water,  nonce-use. 
1865  Swinburne  Chastelard  i.  ii.  31  Between  the  sundown 
and  the  sea  Love  watched  one  hour  of  love  with  me  ;  Then 
down  the  all-golden  water-ways  His  feet  flew  after  yester- 
day's, 

0.  The  breadth  of  a  navigable  watercourse ;  esp. 
the  breadth  allowed  for  the  watercourse  of  a  canal 
or  the  like  (exclusive  of  towpaths,  etc.)  passing 
under  a  bridge  or  tunnel. 
1739  Labelye  Short  Ace.  Piers  Westin.  Bridge  75  More 
free  Water-way  is  left  for  the  Stream  . .  than  the  whole 
Breadth  of  the  River  at  the  Horse- Ferry.  1753  Chambers 
Cycl.  Suppl.  s. V.  Bridge,  These  arches  give.. a  water-way 
of  870  feet.  1776  G.  Semple  Building  in  Water  16  Total 
Waterway  755  Feet  5  Inches.  1791  R.  Mylne  2nd  ReP. 
Thames  Naz'ig.  8  The  Water- way.. is  much  contracted  by 
the  Bank.,  having  grown  forward,  beyond  the  opening  of  the 
Buttment  Arch.  i8oc  Telford  in  Plymley  Agric.  Shropsh, 
(>So3)  301  By  this  towing-path  being  hollow  below,  there  is 
a  water-way  in  the  tunnel  of  ten  feet,  instead  of  seven  feet. 
1838  Civil  Engin.  <5  Arch.  Jrnl.  I,  322/1  The  Canal  Com- 
pany.. demanded.. an  arch  31  feet  wide,  24  for  water-way, 
and  7  for  towing  path.  1901  Times  26  Nov.  16/5  The  Thames 
Conservancy ..  have  made  demands  in  regard  to  waterway 
and  headway  which  must  render  it  exceedingly  difficult  [etc.]. 

6.  An  opening  for  the  passage  of  vessels ;  a 
(broader  or  narrower)  course  available  for  naviga- 
tion ;  esp.  the  passage  by  which  vessels  enter  and 
leave  a  harbour,  the  fairway. 

1883  Manch.  Guard.  18  Oct.  4/7' The  Suez  Canal  Company's 
engineers  have  prepared  alternative  sets  of  plans  for  tne  im- 
provement of  the  waterway.  1884  J.  Colbokne  With  Hicks 
Pasha  io6The  waterway  was  considerably  reduced  in  breadth 
by  a  large  well -cultivated  island.  1804  Laiv  Times  Rep. 
LXXI.  102/2  The  breadth  of  available  waterway  depends 
upon  the  draught  of  the  vessels  navigating  it. 

7,  The  full-open  passage  area  in  a  cock  or  valve. 
1744  Desagulieks  Course Exper.  Phtlos.  II.  524  His  three 

Valves  (whose  Water-way  taken  together  was  48  Inches). 
*797  J*  CuBR  Coal  I'ieivert^  Injection  cocks  with  square 
shanks,  4^  inches  by  li  inch  water  way.  i8os  Nicholson's 
Jrnl.  Nat.  Philos.  1.  164  As  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  de- 
scent of  the  column  AB,  at  the  instant  when  the  two  plugs 
wtre  both  in  the  water  way,  might  jar  and  shake  the  appa- 
ratus, those  plugs  are  made  [etc.  J.  i8a5  J.  Nicholson  Oper. 
Mtch.  276  '1  ne  pressure  of  the  incumbent  column  of  water  is 
supported  by  the  plates  G  G,  whose  circular  edges  rest  on 
the  brim  of  the  water-way..  .'J  his  piston  has  every  advan- 
tage of  strength,  tightness,  and  large  water-way. 

Wa'ter-weed.  Any  aquatic  plant  with  incon- 
spicuous flowers ;    spec.  —  Watek-thvme  2, 

184a  Bkowning  In  a  Gondola  210  Your  gondola— let  Zorzi 
wreathe  A  mesh  of  water-weeds  about  Its  prow.  1848  Schom- 
BLRCK  Hist.  Barbados  610  Spigflia  anihelmia..  .Logger- 
head Ueed,  Hiighes...\\zitT  Weed.  1855  Anne  Pratt 
Flower,  Pi.  V.  185  He  found  that  this  water-weed  [sc.  Ana* 
charts!  had.. accumulated  there  in  great  profusion.  1871 
Oliver  Elem.  Bot.  w.  257  The  'New  Water-weed'  (Elodca 
canadensis),  an  American  plant,  was  first  remarked  in  Britain 
in  1S17.  1890  Bridges  Shorter  Poems  u.  v.  27  The  water- 
weeds,  that.. scarce  allow  a  narrow  stream  to  pass.  1514 
Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  211/2  We  pass,  .shikaras  laden  with 
wood  or  hay  or  water-weed. 

Wa'ter-wlieeL 

L  A  wheel  designed  to  drive  machinery,  esp.  that 
of  a  mill  or  pump,  with  water  as  the  motive  power. 

1408  Durham  Ace.  Roll  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  XIV.  517  Pro 
cariagio.  .uniusaxeltre.  .pro  le  Water-whelle.  a  1530  J. Hey- 
wooD  Play  of  Weal  her  IMt2j\^\)  461  Our  floodgate,  our  niyl- 
poole,  our  water  whele.  1648  Wilkins  Daedalus  xv.  284  ror 
if  there  were  but  such  a  water-wheel  made  on  this  instru> 
ment  [i.e.  the  Archimedean  screw],  upon  wliich  the  stream 
that  is  carried  up,  may  fall  in  its  descent,  it  would  turn  the 
Screw  round.  1759  Smeaton  Exper.  Enq.  {1794)  2  Concern- 
ing Undershot  Water  Wheels.  1773  W.  Emerson  Princ. 
Mech.  (ed.  3)  240  London-bridge  water-works.  AB  the  axis 
of  the  water-wheel  CD.  1830  Rater  &  Lardner  Mech,  xiv. 
17^  In  water  wheels,  the  power  is  the  weight  of  water  con- 
tamed  in  buckets  at  the  circumference,  i860  Tvndall  Glac, 
I.  iii.  25  At  one  end  was  a  little  water-wheel  turned  by  a 
brook.  1893  SiK  R.  Ball  Story  of  Sun  242  A  water-whecl, 
turned  by  Niagara,  virtually  derives  its  energy  from  the 
transformation  of  Sunbeams. 

2.  A  wheel  for  raising  water,  esp.  for  irrigation 
purposes,  by  means  of  buckets  or  boxes  fitted  on  its 
circumference. 

1630  G.  Pi.attes  Discov.  In/in.  Treas,  vii  32  Water 
wheeles . .  w  ith  wooden  bottels  which  doe  fill  in  the  river,  and 
empty  themselves  above  into  a  trough  of  wood.  «8aS  J. 
Nicholson  Oper,  Mech.  230  As  the  mule,  .goes  round,  these 
horizontal  arms. .take  hold. .of  those  arms  whichare  fixed 
on  the  axis  of  the  water-wheel,  and  keep  it  in  rotation.  1877 
Mlss  a.  B.  Edwards  Up  Nile  vl  140  The  water-wheel 
slowly  revolving  with  its  necklace  of  pots.     1914  Blacktif, 
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MMff,  Oct.  428/1  Waterwheels  ha\-e  to  b«  emploj'ed  to  irri- 
gate the  old  terraces. 

+  8,  Awheel  for  propelling  a  boat  through  the 
water ;  a  jiaddle-wheel.  Ol>s. 

1787  P.  MiLlXB  in_  B.  Woodcroft  SiCittit  A'ar^tf,  (1S48)  99 
An  account  of  experiments  made  by  Mr,  ^[iller.  .m  a  double 
\-es&eI..put  in  motion  by  his  water  wheel.  1814  m  Scril-ner's 
Ma^,  (1SS7)  May  518/3  She  is  a  structure  resting  upon  two 
boats...  The  great  water-wheel  revolves  in  the  space  between 
them.  i8aa  Imison  Set.  4-  Ari  I.  3.6  Some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  place  the  water-wheels,  or  paddles  that  drive 
the  vessel,  in  the  middle. 

Water-willow. 

1 1.  The  purple  loosestrife,  Lythrum  Salicaria, 
or  ihewillow-herb,  Epihbium  angustifoUum.  (The 
two  plants  seem  to  have  been  generally  confused.) 

«^S  HiclKS  yunius^  Komencl.  130/3  Lyshitachium^  sail- 
c«rr«,.. willow  herbe,  or  loose  strife,  waterwillow.  1706 
Phiixips  (ed.  Kersey),  Water-]Villinv^  an  Herb  otherwise 
calt'd  Ixjose-strife.  1736  Ainsworth  Did.  Lat.t  Lysititachia^ 
willow  herb,  or  loose  strife,  water  willow.  Hence  1838-54  in 
Webster. 

2.  Applied  to  Salix  aquatica  and  other  species. 
1850  OciLviE,  Water.v'illmv, . .  the  S\,ilix\  aquatica,  called 

also  waUr'SaUau).  1853  G.  Johnston  Nat.  Hist.  E,  Bprd. 
1.  ijgSnli'jr  keti.r.  Waterwillow,  Common  on  the  margins 
of  our  gravel-bedded  burns  and  rivers.  x886  Britten  & 
HotXAXD  Plaiit-iu,  Water  Willow.    Salix  rubra,  Hudson. 

3.  An  American  plant,  Dianthera  americana, 
with  narrowleaves  and  purplish  flowers,  found  grow- 
ing  on  the  borders  of  streams  and  ponds. 

1856  A.  Gkay  Man.  Bot.  (i860)  297. 

Wa-ter-wingfs,  j*.//. 

fl.  Wings  having  a  watered  or  wavy  surface. 
nonce-use  [after  water  camle(\. 

1676  Cotton  Anelcr  w.  viiL  74  The  Camlet-Flie,  in  shape 
like  a  moth  with  fine  diapred,  or  water-wings.  [Cf.  water 
camlet  s.  V.  CA.MLET  sb.  b.l 

2.  Organs  of  propulsion  in  the  water. 
i8w-«0vvEN  in  ToJtfs  Cycl.  Aunt.  I.  294/2  We  have  al. 

ready  alluded  to^  the  use  which  the  Penguin  makes  of  its 
diminutive  anterior  extremities  as  water-wings,  or  fins. 

3.  (See  qnot.) 

1841  Brees  Gloss.  Civil  Eit^in.  393  Water-^vings,  the  walls 
erected  on  the  banks  of  a  river  next  bridges,  to  secure  the 
foundations  from  the  action  of  the  current  j  they  are  usually 
battered  towards  the  stream,  [etc.].    Hence  in  later  Diets. 

■Wa-ter-witcli. 

L  A  witch  inhabiting  the  water. 

a  i<8o  Bin-LER  Rem.  (1759)  1. 77  A  Water- witch  with  Charms 
Could  sink  their  Men  of  War,  as  easy  as  Storms,  1877 
Black  Gtyeii  Past,  xxxvii,  (1878)  297  Presently  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  sort  of  water-witches'  paradise.  Far  below  us 
boiled  that  hell-cauldron  of  white  smoke  [etc.], 

2.  a.  U.S.  A  name  for  several  water-birds  noted 
for  their  quickness  in  diving  :  see  quots. 

1789  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  (1792)  60  Water-witch.  1859 
Babtlett  Diet.  Amer.  (ed.  2),  Differ,  a  small  aquatic  bird, 
common  throughout  the  United  States,  also  called  the  Water- 
witch  and  Hell-diver.  i8«3  Coles  &  Prentiss  in  Ref. 
Smithsonian  Inst.  1861,  419  Podiceps  cristatiis..  Crested 
Grebe.  '  Water  Witch.'  Ibid.,  Podi/ymbiis  podieefs. . . 
'Dipper.'  'Water  Witch."  \tgaCV,.Co».\  Birds  E.Nortk 
Aiiier.uiyiCelymbusaKrittisLian.  HornedGrebe.  Water 
Witch. 

b.  The  stormy  petrel,  Procellaria pelagica. 
185a  Macgillivray  Brit.  Birds  V.  460. 

3.  U.S.    =  WATgK-riNDEB. 

I8S9  Bahtlett  Diet.  Amer.  (ed.  2),  Water.Witch.  A  per. 
son  who  pretends  to  have  the  power  of  discovering  subter- 
ranean springs  by  means  of  the  divining  rod.  1883  Harper's 
T^'J?*  ^^  708/2  Utah,, abounds  in  '  vvater.witches.'  1890 
I*  C  Doyi.e  Notches  154  His  men  had  reached  a  depth  of 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  without  striking  water,  when 
there  chanced  to  come  along  a  man  known  throughout  the 
section  as  a  '  water-witch,' 

"Wa-ter-withe.  A  West  Indian  plant,  Vitis 
carihsea  (see  quot.  1756). 

1696  Sloase  Catal.  Plant.  Jamaica  172  Wild  Vine  or 
Water.with.  1756  P.  Browne  Jamaica  178  Water-withe. 
The  withe  of  this  grape-vine.. is  so  full  of  juice,  that  a  junk 
o(  about  3  feet  will  yield  near  a  pint  of  clear  tasteless  water. 
1864  Grisebacu  J^lora  IK  Ind.  Isl.  788  Water-withe,  yitis 
caribaea. 

Waterwopk  (w9t3Jwi;jk).  [f.  Water  sb.  + 
Work  sb.     Cf.  Du.  waterwerk,  G.  ■wasserwerk.'\ 

tl.  A  structure  built  in  the  water  or  serving  as  a 
receptacle  for  water  or  a  defence  against  the  force 
of  water,  as  a  tank,  pier,  sea-wall,  lock,  etc.  Obs. 

1443  Acts  Privy  Cemnc.  (1835)  V.  283  For  be  makyng  of 
)>est  and  west  jettys  at  Caleys  for  |«  weele  of  J)e  havene  and 
ot>«r  water  werkes  in  t>e  same  havene.  1540  Ibid.  VII.  17 
Antony  Ainger  paymaster  to  the  Kinges  workmenne  of  the 
"'",  *?/■"'  *'  Dover.  IS77  B.  GooGE  Heresbach's  Hiisb. 
M.  106  1  he  wylde  Oke  serueth  also  well  in  water  woorkes. 
IMO  Vai.i-»ss  TaU  Two  Swaiis  (.744)  p.  xiii,  [At  Wallham 
Abbey)  a  rare  devise  they  sec,,. a  waterworke :  the  locke 
Through  which  the  boates  of  Ware  doe  p.asse  with  make. 
tfig  Pat.  Off.  ^fo.  47.  3  The  circular  bathes  or  bathing  water- 
workej  above  mencioned.  a  1647  Habincton  Surv.  Wores. 
( Worcs.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  39  Mr.  William  Sandys'  waterwourcke 
on  Avoii.  i«03  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  (17031 243  They  use  it 
in  making  of  Cisterns  «o  hold  Water,  and  all  manner  of 
Water-works.  1707  Mortimer  Husb.  326  The  knottiest  and 
coarsest  (oak)  IS  best  for  Water-works  and  Piles.  1765  Mil- 
seiiinRust.  I V.  380  For  properly  planting  the  greatest  number 
of  the  Small-leaved  English  Elm,  for  raising  timber,  (com- 
monly used  for  keels  of  ships  and  water-works).. a  Gold 
Medal.  1791  Smeaton  Edystoiie  Z..  S  J86  The  ancient  baths 
and  water-works  of  the  Romans  were  built  with  this  kind  of 


trans/.  1596  Harincton  Metam.  Ajnx  H  2  b,  ITlough  I 
called  my  selfe  by  metaphor  an  Adinirall  for  the  water 
workes. 

2.  t  a.  A  system  of  machinery  for  raising,  con- 
veying, or  distributing  water.  Obs. 

The  *  New  Waterwork  '  referred  to  in  several  early  quots. 
was  a  lofty  building  erected  near  Queenhithe  in  1594-5  by 
Bevis  Bulmar,  containing  machinery  '  for  theconueying  and 
forcing  of  Thames  water  to  serue  in  the  middle  and  West 
parts  of  the  Citie  '  (Stow  Survey  cf  London,  1603,  p.  364). 

1596  Sir  J.  Davies  Epigr.  vi.  (/«  Tilum),  Titus. .Tliree 
>ears  togither  in  this  towne  hath  beene  Vet  my  Ix)rd 
Chauncellors  tombe  he  hath  not  scene  Nor  the  New  water 
worke.  1610  B.  Jonson  Alchemist  11.  i.  76  fllam.  I'll  giue 
away  so  much,  vnto  my  man.  Shall  serue  th'  whole  citie, 
with  preseruatiue,  Weekely,  each  house  his  dose,  and  at  the 
rate —  Sur.  As  he  that  built  the  water-worke,  do's  with 
water?  Ibid.  iii.  iv.  418,  I,  that  was  with  the  griefe  Thou 
took'st  for  being  sess'd  at  eighteene  pence  For  the  water- 
worke. x6»  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Merry-lVherry-Ferry 
Voy.  Wks.  (1630)  II.  12/2  Some  10.  yeeres  since  Fresh  water 
there  was  scant.  But  with  much  Cost  they  haue  suppli'd  that 
want;  By  a  most  ex'lent  Water-worke  that's  made.  1644 
G.  Plattes  in  Harilib's  Legacy  (1655)  216  Raise  the  water 
by  an  engine  or  water-work  of  the  most  fit  sort  for  that  place 
and  purpose,  a  x66i  Vvx.i.v.v.  Worthies,  Chester  (1662)292 
John  'J'erer.. erected  a  seemly  waterwork  built  Steeplewise 
at  the  Bridgegale..  .This  since  hath  served  for  the  conveying 
of  River-water  from  the  Cisteriie,  in  the  top  of  that  Work, 
through  Pipes  of  Lead  and  Wood,  to  the  Citizens  houses, 
1663  AIarq.  Wokcester  Cent.  Invent,  etc.  F  7,  The  same 
individual  Definition  of  my  Water-work . .  1  again  atjventure 
to  present  to  Your  Majesty.  1775  Whitehurst  Machine 
Raising  Water  in  Phil,  Trans.  LX  V.  277  The  circumstances 
attending  this  water-work,  require  a  particular  attention. 

b.  collect,  plural.  (Sometimes  construed  as 
sing.)  The  assemblage  of  machinery,  buildings, 
and  engineering  constructions,  used  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  a  town  or  neighbourhood  with  water 
conveyed  and  distributed  through  pipes. 

1621  Burton  Annt.  Mel.  11.  ii.  i,  i,  (1624)  202  M'  Otho 
Nicholson,  founder  of  our  water  works,  &  elegant  Conduit 
in  Oxford.  169X  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2625/1  An  Act  for  Incor- 
porating the  Proprietors  of  the  Water-works  in  York-BuiU- 
ings.  1703  Ibid.  No.  3')64/4  The  Proprietors  concerned  in 
the  London-Bridge  Water-Works  are  desired  to  meet  on 
Wednesday  the  10th  Instant.  1753  Hanwav  Trav.  (1762) 
II.  I.  iv.  21  They  have  a  town  house,  an  exchange,  and 
waterworks,  by  which  the  city  is  supplied  from  the  river. 
1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  138  Two  36th  shares  of  the 
King's  moiety  of  the  New  River  waterworks.  1879  Cassetls 
Techn.  Ediic.  I.  226/2  'I'he  term  water-works  is  properly 
applied  only  to  such  works  as  have  for  their  object  the  col- 
lection, supply,  and  conveyance  of  water  to  towns.  1910 
Eiicycl.  Brit.  XIV.  838/3  The  municipality  owns  and 
operates  its  water-works. 

t3.  Any  contrivance  for  producing  a  pleasing 
spectacle  by  means  of  water  in  motion ;  an  orna- 
mental fountain  or  cascade.  Chiefly  in  plural.  Obs. 
a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  i.  xiv.  §  i  The  table  was  set  neere 
to  an  excellent  water-worke  ;  for  by  the  casting  of  the  water 
in  most  cunning  maner,  it  makes  (with  the  shining  of  the 
Sunne  vpon  it)  a  perfect  rainbow.  1649  Davenant  Lpi-e 
4-  Hon,  u.  i.  105  Those  are  the  tunes  my  old  widdow 
prisoner  sings  With  more  division  than  a  water  work  When 
the  maine  pipe  is  halfe  stopt.  1680  Morden  Geog.  Kect., 
Germany  (1685)  113  In  his  Palace  or  Castle  of  Heidelburg 
are  divers  things  remarkable,  viz.  the  Grotes  and  Water- 
works, a  170a  EvELVN  Diary  Avz.  1641  Where,  in  the 
u_pper  roomes  of  the  house  were  divers  pretty  water-workes, 
rising  108  foote  from  the  ground.  170a  I'hil.  Trans.  XXIII. 
1078  There  was  always  a  great  boyling  and  flying  up  of 
the  Water  of  the  Sea,  as  in  a  yette  d'eau,  or  Water-work. 
1710  Addison  Sped.  No.  5  f  3  There  was  actually  a  Pro- 
ject of  bringing  the  New  River  into  the  House,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  Ictteaus  and  Water-works.  1721  New  General 
A  Has  2 19  The  Gardens  are  pleasant  and  stately,  adorn  'd  with 
exquisite  Water- Works.  17S7  Mrs.  P.  L.  Powvs  Passages 
fr.  Diaries  (1899)  =9  The  waterworks, , may  be  said  to  be 
more  grand  than  pleasing, , , particularly  the  grand  cascade, 
which  [etc,].  1771  Smollett  Humphry  CI.  4  July  (1815)  221, 
I  saw  him  standing  by  the  wheel,  dropping  like  a  water- 
work,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  partly  from  cold,  and 
partly  [etc.].  1779  J.  Moore  yiew  Soc.  Fr.  II.  Iv.  56  The 
present  Landgrave's  grandfather.. formed  ,, a  series  of  arti- 
ficial cataracts,  cascades,  and  various  kinds  of  water-works, 
in  the  noblest  style  that  can  be  imagined. 

b.  trans/.  Cliiefly  in  jocular  references  to  shed- 
ding of  tears  and  {nonce-use)  to  rain. 

1647  J.  Cleveland  Poems  47  Not  Bushells  Wells  can  match 
a  Poets  eyes  In  wanton  water-works.  X709  T.  Robinson 
Vindic.  Mosaick  Syst.  23  The  Veins.. of  the  Earth  being 
now  saturated. .the  Subterrene  Lymphaeducts,  or  under- 
ground Water-works,  began  to  bubble  up  and  play  from  the 
Tops  and  Sides  of  the  Mountains.  i8o«  J.  Beresford 
Miseries  Hum.  Li/e  v.  §  12  The  fire-works  put  entirely  out 
of  countenance  by  the  water-works  [i.e.  the  rain].  1848 
Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xiv,  'O  Miss  B.,  I  never  thought  to 
have  seen  this  day  I'  And  the  waterworks  again  began  to 
play.  1857  Hughes  Tom  Brown  11.  v.  Sneaking  little  brute 
. .  clapping  on  the  water-works  just  in  the  hardest  place. 
1885-6  F.  Leslie's  Chatterbox  (N.  V.)  79  Harry  could  not 
bear  to  see  Clare  cry.  '  Hold  up  ! '  he  cried.  '  This  will 
never  do.  Hullo  !  no  waterworks  here,  if  you  please.' 
1 4.  A  kind  of  imitation  tapestry,  painted  in  size 
or  distemper.  Obs. 

See  J.  H.  Middleton  in  Proc.  S<k.  Aiitiq.  (1886)  197,  wlwre 
this  kind  of  work  is  described  from  ext.ant  specimens. 

a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII,  28  Goodly  tentes  of  blewe 
water  worke_  garnyshed  wt  yelowe  &  white.  1597  Shaks.  2 
r  1"  J;  •  ":  '•  ' 5*  *"''  ^°'  '''y  » alles  a  pretty  slight  Drollery, 
of  the  Stone  of  the  Prodigall,  or  the  Germane  hunting  in 
Waterworke,  is  worth  a  thousand  of  these  Bed.hangings,  and 
these  Fly-bitten  I'apistries. 

5.  In  occasional  uses :  Something  done  in  or  on 


the  water,  or  by  means  of  water ;  ■\  a  pageant  ex- 
hibited on  the  water. 

1608  Great  Frost  in  Arber  Eng.  Garner  I.  83  Make  me  so 
much  beholding  to  you,  as  to  receive  from  you  the  right 
picture  of  all  these  your  waterworks;  how  they  began,  how 
they  have  grown,  and  in  what  fashion  have  continued.  1614 
J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Vitle)  Taylors  Water-worke  :  or  The 
Scullers^  Trauels,  from  Tiljer  to  Thames.  1639  Dekker 
London's  Tempe  (Percy  Soc.)  43  The  first  sc£ene  is  a  water- 
worke, presented  by  Oceanus.  1655  W.  Nicholson  Expos. 
Catech.  (1663)  171  The  Scruple  then  here  is,  How  water  can 
Welsh  away  the  .spots  of  sin  1  To  clear  it  in  brief:  'the  truth 
IS,  it  could  not;  it  is  no  waler-woik.  1680  C.  Nesse  Ch. 
Hist.  391  Such  savoury  discour.se ..  for  our  deliverance  from 
the  devils  water-works  in  eighty-eight  [i.e.  the  Spanish 
Armada).  1901  Hist.  Hamikfrom  iSj2,  140  Usually  most 
of  the  play  [at  handball]  is  in  the  river,  and  the  '  water  work  ' 
is  the  most  amusing  feature  to  the  onlookers. 

6.  An  operation  or  a  dep.artment  of  labour  con- 
cerned with  hydraulic  engineering,  irrigation,  em- 
banking, drainage,  or  the  like.  Chiefly;*/.  Now  rare. 

1564  Pec.  Inverness  (New  Spalding  Club)  I.  117  The 
piowest  baillies  and  cunsall  decernis  all  waiter  men  to  mak 
thayr  partis  of  thair  wattyr  wark  sufficient  betuix  the  day 
and  dayt  heirof  and  the  feist  of  Andersmes  iiixt.  1568  in 
Sel.  Charters  Trading  Co.  (.^eldcn  Soc.)  I.  17  Workmasters 
of  great  ciinning  perfectiiess  knowledge  and  experience  in  all 
kind  of  mineral  works  and  of  water  works  for  the  draining  of 
all  manner  of  mines.  _  1571  DiccES  Pantom.  i.  xxxi.  K  j  b. 
And  lieere  1  thynke  it  not  amisse  to  gyue  you  a  precepte 
howe  to  fynde  the  diuersitie  of  the.se  leuelfes,  wherby  yee 
may  exactly  rcsolue  sundry  questions  perleyning  to  water 
woorke.s,  wherein  dyuers  haue  greately  erred,  obseruyng  not 
this  difference.  1610  R.  Vauchan  Wtle)  Most  approved  and 
long-experienced  water-workes.  Containing,  The  manner  of 
Winter  and  Summer-drowning  of  Medow  and  Pasture  [etc.). 
x6as  K.  Long  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  1.  xiii.  35  Some  famous 
for  Limming  ;  he  curious  for  Architecture ;  this  for  Water 
workes,  or  any  other  Art.  1634  J.  B[J^TE]  Uille)  The 
Mysteiyes  of  Nature  and  Art.  Conteintd  in  foure  severall 
Treatises.  The  first  of  Water  workes,  '1  he  second  of  Fyer 
workes.  The  third  of  Drawing  [etc.],  1638  Cal.  Ajic.  Pec. 
Dub/in  (1892)  III.  34S  A  sufficient  plummer  that  hath  skill 
in  waterworkes,  and  all  other  workes  belonging  to  a  plummer, 
1653  Van  Etta's  Math.  Kecreat.  title-p.,  Secrets  and  Ex- 
ptnments  in  Aiithmetick,  Geometrj-, ..Chemistry,  Water- 
works, Fire-works,  &c.  1683  Luttrell  Bric/Rel.  (1857)  I. 
192  Sir  Samuell  Moreland,  thegreatengineer  in  water- works, 
is  gone  over  to  the  court  of  France  to  shew  his  skill  there. 
1848  Clough  Amours  de  Voy.  iii,  12  Where,, amid  cotton 
and  maize  peasants  their  waterworks  ply, 

attrib.  1824  R.  Stvmkt  Hist.Steatn  AV/^rW  6  The  elasticity 
of  the  vajiour  of  water.. had  now  become  familiar  to  water- 
work  artists. 

So  Wa'ter-wo:rkeT. 

IS79  ?t.■K^o^  Guicciard.  vi.  (1599)  258  The  bottome  of  the 
poole,  contrarie  to  the.. opinions  of  many  enginists  and 
water-workeis,  was  found  to  be  higher.  1787  W.  H.  Mar- 
SHALLiW?yC(i795)II.39i^Ka/^r-ttftf;-X*tf7j,makersofmeadow 
drains  and  wet  ditches. 

Wa-ter-worm. 

1.   -Any  aquatic  annelid. 

1655  WouFET  &  Bennet  Health's  Imprcrv.  xi,  100  The 
Kings-fisher  feedeth  most  upon  water-worms,  and  little  fishes. 
1681  Grew  tlusxnm  1.  §  vii.  iiL  177  A  Water-Worme. 
Lumbriciis  Aguaticus.  1797  Eucycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3).  VIII. 
665/2  Animated  Horse-Hairs,  a  term  used  to  express  a  sort 
of  long  and  slender  water- worm . .  by  the  vulgar  supposed  to 
be  the  hair  fallen  from  a  horse's  mane  into  the  water.. and 
there  animated  by  some  strange  power.  1865  Swinburne 
Chastelard  v.  i.  176  Bred  out  of  Egypt  like  the  water-worm. 
1889  Hardwicke's  Sci. .Gossip  XXV.  139  It  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  for  some  Rotifera . .  to  adhere  for  a  time  to  larger 
animals,  such  as  Crustacese  and  water-worms.  1891  ll, 
W URIEL  DowiE  Girl  in  Karpath.  56  Water-worms,  and 
newts  of  every  description. 
b.  Jig.  in  derisive  use. 

1830  BvRON  To  Murray  23  Apr.,  I  hate  and  abhor  that 
puddle  of  water-worms  {i.e.  the  lake  poets]  whom  you  have 
taken  into  your  troop. 

+  2.  Some  kind  of  explosive  used  under  water. 

1809  Naval  Chron.  XXII.  203  Fire-devils,  water-worms, 
Shrapnell-shells. 

Wa-'ter-WOm,  a.  Worn  or  corroded  by  the 
action  of  water.     Chiefly  Ceol. 

x_8xs  Bakewell  Introd.  Geol.  10  Water-worn  fragments  of 
primary  and  transition  rocks  are  commonly  found  in  many 
of  the  secondary  rocks.  1839  J.  Phillips  Geol.  Yorks.  49 
Fragments  of  chalk  and  flint  which.. are  very  little  water- 
worn.  x8s9  R.  F.  BuRloN  Ceutr.  A/r.  in  yml.  Geog.  Soc. 
XXIX.  33  Bare  coralline  rocks,  smooth  and  waterworn  near 
the  sea,  rough  and  sharp  inland.  1888  F\  Hume  Mnte.  Midas 
iProl.,  There  was  a  smooth  water,  worn  boulder  on  the  beach. 

Waterwort  (wg-taiwwt).     [Wokt  j^.i]    a 

name  for  several  distinct  plants,  f  a.  In  early  use 
identified  with  Maidenhair  (i.  e.  either  Adianttim 
Capillus-Veneris  or  Asplenium  Trichomanes,  or 
both).  Obs.  b.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Elatinc. 
c.  Applied  by  Lindley  to  plants  of  the  order 
rhityJrcuese,,  native  to  Australia  and  Eastern  Asia. 

a.  ctowiSax.  Leechd.  I,  24  Herbagalli  Iricus  ^  iswseter 
wyrt.  >ix4ao-5o  Stockh.  Med.  MS.  p.  176  Maycenheer  or 
water.wourt ;  capillus  virginis.  1541  Pk-  Properties  Herbs 
B  viij,  Capillus  veneris.  This  herbe  is  called  Mayden  here 
or  waterworte.  X597  Gerakde  Herbal  Suppl.,  Waterwort 
is  Maidenhayre.  X607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  182  Water- 
wort with  new  Lard,  applyed  to  the  sore,  easeth  the  same. 

b.  1796  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  387  Elatine 
Alsinastrum.  Water-wort.  18x6-30  T.  Gkeen  Univ.  Herbal 
I.  489  Elatine  Hydropiper ;  Opposite-leaved  Waterwort. 
Ibid.,  Elatine  Alsinastrum ;  Whorl-leaved  Waterwort.  1848 
Johns  Week  at  Lizard  286  Elatine  hexandra.  Water- wort, 
a  minute  succulent  plant,  with  greenish  flowers  of  three 
petals. 

c.  X846  Lindley  Veg.  Kingd.  186. 


WATEKY. 

Watery  (w9*teri),  a.  Forms  :  i  -wflBteris,  ' 
■w8Btri5,  3,  5  wateri,  5  -watiry,  wattery,  watri, 
wattry,  5-6  watrye,  5-7  waterie,  5-8  watry,  6 
waterye,  Sc.  wattirrie,  6-  7  watrie,  7-9  wat'ry* 
4-  watery,  [f.  Water  sd.  +  -v.  Cf.  Du.  waierii^^ 
^\LG.iunterichy  OHG.  wat^ijrig,  weyi;irig{^VAi^. 
xva^eric,  we^^eric,  mod.G.  \wasserigy  •wdsserig).'\ 

1.  Of  land  or  soil :  Full  oC water;  moist,  plashy ; 
well-watered.  1 

ciooo  /Elfric  Hofii.  II.  402  Rixe  weaxst  ^ewunelice  on 
wa:teri::;um  sto\s'um.  c  woo  Ghss.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  147/6 
AiiuvtHs  ngcr,  wseterij  a;cer.  CX440  Jacob^'s  Weil ^so  pis 
U  a  good  nioyst  &  a  wattery  ground  for  to  haue  in  oure 
welle  be-nethyn.  ci^o  Fromp.  I'arv.  si^  1  Watry,  or  fuUe 
of  water,  tiguosus,  aquiientns.  Watry,  or  fuile  of  moysture, 
humidiis.  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's  Hitsb.  i.  20  Tbe 
watrie  ground  retiuireth  more  store  of  doung,  and  the  drye 
ground  the  lesse.  a  1593  Marlowe  Ovufs  Ele^.  i.  xiv.  11  In  , 
hilly  Idas  watry  plaines.  1653  Walton  Augh-rix.ps  Rushes 
that  grow  in  the  water,  or  watry  places.  1680  Exact  Jrnt. 
Siege  Tangier  11  The  third  [trenchl  being  very  deep  and 
wairy,  ..a  Hundred  and  twenty  four  were  there  killed.  1796 
SouTHEY  Lett.fr.  Spain  \1799)  320  In  every  little  watry 
bottom  the  frogs  croaked  out  a  concert.  184a  Hawthornb 
Tioice-told  T.  Sen  n.  Seven  yagabouds.  Some  elderly 
clergyman,  long  vegetating  in  a  rocky,  woody,  watery  back 
settlement  of  New  England.  iSa6  R.  E.  Egerton  War- 
BURTos  Hunting  Songs  129  Blackthorns  stiff  the  fields  divide 
With  watery  ditch  on  either  side. 

b.  Of  clouds  :  Full  of  moisture  which  is  ready 
to  fall  as  rain  ;  rainy.     Also  of  wind,  a  season,  etc. 

1377  Langl.  p.  Pi.  B.  xviii.  410  Is  no  weder  warmer  |>an 
after  watery  cloudes.  1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  133  Vapours 
. .  wherof  the  watery  cloudes  are  engendred.  1669  Worlidgb 
Sytt.  Agric.  (t68i)  291  At  the  rising  of  the  Sun,  if  it  appear 
..hid  in  a  black  watry  Cloud,  Rain  follows.  1743  FRANCta 
tr.  Hor.,  Erodes  x.  19  While  watry  Winds  the  bellowing 
Ocean  shake.  1883  G.  C.  Davies  Norfolk  Broads  xxxiii.  261 
The  watery  year  of  1879. 

C.  gen.     Full  of  water,  wet,  dripping,  rare, 

1589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.) 23  The  Niermaides.  .sate.. 
drying  their  waterie  tresses  in  the  Sunnc  beames, 

d.  tramf.  Covered  wilh,  permeated  by  water  ; 
set  or  built  in  the  water ;  washed  by  stream  or  tide. 

1593  Shaks.  Lwr.  161 1  And  now  this  pale  Swan  in  her 
watne  nest.  Begins  the  sad  Dirge  of  her  certaine  ending. 
a  1668  Davenant  Poeins{,\bT2)  320  The  Lark  now  leaves  his 
watry  Nest,  1793  Blakb  Soiigs  Exp.  Introd.  19  The  starry 
floor,  The  wat'ry  shore.  1878  Joaquin  Miller  Songs  Italy 
13  Sweet  Was  the  Christmas  time  in  the  watery  town. 

2.  Resembling  water  in  consistence ;  thin,  fluid. 
CIOOO  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  236  5if  se  utgang  sie  windij  and 

waetris  and  blodi^.  1398  Trkvisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxxvi. 
(Bodl.  MS.),  pe  herte  sometyme  quake>  and  t>at  corae^  of 
watery  moisture.  01415  tr.  Arderm's  Treat.  Fistula,  eta 
59  Raw  fruytez  gendrel>  watry  blode.  c  1440  Pallad.  on 
Husb.  IV.  6  For  now  this  vines..  Not  wattery  but  thicke 
humoures  wepe.  1561  T.  Gale  Antidot.  11.  15  Boyle  them 
and  take  two  pounde  of  the  Musilage  and  boyle  it  with  the 
other  thynges  vntyll  all  that  is  waterye  bee  consumed.  i6a6 
Bacon  Sylvt  §  30  Quick  Siluer,  (which  Is  a  most  Crude  and 
Watry  liody).  1787  in  Sixth  Rep.  Dep.  Kpr.  Publ.  Rec.  11. 
177  When  the  mixture  of  Oil  or  Oily  Substances  with  Acetous 
or  Watery  Liquors  is  required.  184s  Loudon  Suburban 
Hort.  283  The  mistletoe,  .can  live  on  all  exogcns  of  which 
the  ascending  sap  isof  a  watery  consistence,  x^qf^  AllbutV  s 
Syst.  Med.  VII.  815  From  the  watery  conditions  of  the  blood 
results  a  transudation  of  serum. 

3.  Having  the  appearance  of  water;  resembling 
water  in  colour.  Of  colour:  Pale,  looking  as  If 
diluted  with  water. 

Said  esp.  of  an  overcast  condit!(»i,  betokening  rain,  of  the 
.tky,  sun,  moon,  etc. 

C1407  Lydg.  Reson  ff  Sens.  1417  Me  thought,  I  sawgh  a 
Rrf>'ne-bowe  Of  blywe  and  rede  and  watiry  grenc.  1585 
HiGiNS  yunius  Nomencl,  176/2  .-iqneus^..a.  pale  white  like 
water,  or  a  waterie  colour,  a  x6a8  Preston  Scrm,  bef.  his 
Majestie  (1630)  26  The  prosperitie  of  wicked  men,  like  a 
waterie  sun-shine  may  for  a  while  continue.  1697  Dryden 
Virg.  Georg.  i,  6o3  But  if  his  Cheeks  arc  swoln  with  livid 
blue,  He  bodes  wet  Weather  by  his  watery  Hue.  1738  Gray 
Tasio  45  The  watery  glimmerings  of  a  fainter  day.  1808 
ScoTT  Marmion  1.  Introd.  26  Where  yet  some  faded  herbage 
pines.  And  yet  a  watery  sunbeam  shines.  i8ji  Shelley 
Evening  at  Pisa  23  A  space  of  watery  blue.  Which  the  keen 
evening  star  is  shining  through.  1886  W.  J.  Tucker  E, 
Europe  401  His  eyes  were  small  and  of  a  watery  blue. 
b.  In  comb,  witli  an  adj.  of  colour. 

1887  Phillips  Brit.  Disconiyc,  82  Cup  sessile,  globose,., 
watery-grey;.  .Cup.  .pale  watery-brown,  or  cinereous.  191^ 
.Mrs.  Stratton-Portrr  Laddie  xvii.  (1917)  350  A  little  bit 
of  a  man,  with  watery  blue  eyes. 

4.  Of  the  nature  of  water. 

1477  Norton  Ord.  Alch.,  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  65  Wann  or 
leady  Colour  ingendred  is  Of  Waterie  and  Erthy  parts  with- 
out amisse.  1604  Jas.  I  ConnterbL  Tobacco  (Arb.)  104 
Raynes,  Snowes,  Deawes,  hoare  Frostes,  and  such  tike 
waterie  Meteors,  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple^  Grief  ^  My 
grief  hath  need  of  all  the  watry  things,  'Ihat  nature  hath 
produc'd.  4x676  Hale  Print.  Ori^.  Man.  1.  iii.  (1677)  76 
The  Clouds  are  attracted  out  of  moist  and  watry,  and  also 
earthy  Vapours.  17C0  G.  Hughes  Barbados  i.  20  The  Re- 
.sistance.  .will  compel  these  thin  watry  Vesicles  to  coalesce 
..into  Drops.  1787  Winter  Syst.  Hnsb.  73  Heat.. resolves 
the  watry  and  oily  panicles  of  the  earth  into  vapour.  1876 
Bristowe  Th.9f  Pract.  flfed.  (1878)  817  The  watery  con- 
stituent (of  urine).  1877  Huxley  Physiogr.  67  The  watery 
vapour  in  the  atmosphere. 

b.  applied  to  the  rainbow,  poet, 

1600  lyisd,  Dr,  Dodypoll \.  Ash,  Looke on  the ayre,where 
with  a  hundred  chang'^s  ']  he  watry  Kain-how  doth  imbrace 
the  earth.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  iv.  i.  71  The  Queene  o'  th 
Skie,  Whose  watry  Arch,  and  messenger,  am  I.  1755  Young 
Centaur  \\.  Wks.  1757  IV.  145  A<  if  in  kindly  showers  the 
watry  bow  had  shed  all  it&  most  celestial  colours  on  it. 
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t  o.   =  Aqueous  i  b.  Obs. 

1615  Crooke  Botly  of  Malt  viir.  ix.  (1631)  565  These  three 
humors  [of  tlie  eye]  are  called  the  Watery,  the  Christalliiie, 
and  the  Glassy.  1690  Gid.  Hakvey  Van.  Pkilos,  ff  Physick 
169  To  preserve  the  Eye-sight, . .  By  attenuating  the  Horny 
Tunic  and  the  watery  Humour. 

d.  Of  a  chemical  extract,  solution,  etc.  :  Made 
with  water,  aqueous. 

1816  Henry  EUm.  Clicm.  1 1.  s<5  The  wateiy  solution  may 
contain  a  variety  of  salts.  1857  Miller  Elcm.  Cluin.,  Org. 
528  The  formation  of  the  blue  colouring  matter  in  watery 
extracts  of  the  plant.  1863  Curling  Dis.  Kectum  (1876)  45 
The  watery  extract  of  aloes.  1871  B.  Stewart  Heat  §  53 
Various  watery  solutions  also  pos.sess  their  own  points  of 
maximum  density.  \SigCeiitury  Did. s.v.  Fusion,  Aqueous 
or  ivatery  fusion,  the  melting  of  certain  crystals  by  heat  in 
their  own  water  of  cr^-stallization. 

5.  Consisting  of  water.  Chiefly  poet,  or  rhet.  of 
natural  features,  as  the  sea  and  rivers.  Watery  ivay, 
a  route  by  which  one  journeys  over  water. 

153s  CovERDALE  rs.  Ixxvii.  20  He  smote  the  stony  rocke, 
that  the  watery  streames  gusshed  out.  c  1586  C'tess  Pem- 
broke Ps.  XLVi.  i,  Yea  soe  lett  seas  withall,  In  watry  hills 
arise.  As  may  the  earthlie  hills  appall.  1590  Shaks.  Mids. 
N.  I.  i.  210  When  Phoebe  doth  behold  Her  siluer  visage  in 


the  watry  glasse.  1 1605  Drayton  Poems  Lyr.  i<f  Past. 
Eglog  V.  E  6,  Conuey  her  prayse  to  Neptunes  watry  realme. 
1M7  Milton  P.  L.  xl.  779  Those  few  escap't  Famin  and 


anguish  will  at  last  consume  Wandring  that  watrie  Desert. 
1678  CuDwoRTH  Intell.  Syst.  338  That  the  gods  (or  stars). . 
were  at  first  made  out  of  the  ocean— that  is  out  of  the  watry 
chaos.  1697  Dryden  Vir^.  Oeorg.  11.  625  Keels  of  Ships, 
that  scour  the  watry  Plains.  1715  Pope  Iliad  11.  685  In 
fourscore  Barks  they  plow  the  watry  Way.  1854  J.  S.  C. 
Abbott  Napoleon  (1855)  1.  v.  107  England  was  mistress  of 
the  sea,  and  she  respected  no  rights  of  private  properly 
upon  her  watery  domain.  l8S3  Baring-Gol'LD /trc/awrf  189 
A  tiuaint  peep  of  the  landscape  is  obtained  through  a  watery 
arch,  spouted  from  a  hollow.  1887  Bowen  Virg.  ^neid  i. 
376  Sailing  from  ancient  Troy . .  o'er  many  a  watery  way. 

b.  IVatery  grave,  f  tomb  :  the  place  in  which  a 
person  lies  drowned.     Similarly  watery  death. 

1601  Shaks.  Txvel.  N.  v.  i.  241  So  went  he  suited  to  his 
watery  tombe.  1608  —  Pericles  i!._  i,  10  Hauing  throwne 
him  from  your  watry  graue.  x8oj  in  I.  D.  Parry  Coast  of 
i"Ki«j;  (1833)  72  Last  month.a  youth  of  Brighton  was  rescued 
from  the  watery  grave,  and  restored  to  his  father.  18.9 
Landor  Imag.  Canv.,  Chaucer,  Boccaccio,  tf  Petrarca.  Wks. 
1853  I.  416/1  The  horrors  of  a  watery  grave.  1831  Scott 
Ct.  Roht.  xxix,  To  exchange.. a  watery  death  for  one  by 
the  more  dreadful  agency  of  fire.  1857  Recoil.  Western 
Texas  13  O'H—  and  another,  .being  unable  to  swim,  soon 
found  a  watery  grave. 

6.  Of,  belonging  to,  connected  with  the  water  ; 
aquatic.  Now  rare.  a.  of  plants  and  animals 
that  live  in  or  on  the  water. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xiii.  xxvL  (t495)  456  Fysshe 
lycTcyth  iherthe  and  watry  herbes  and  soo  gete  they  meete 
and  nourysshynge.  if8<  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1. 
to  Earthie  and  waterie  creatures.  1601  Dolman  Ibid.  III. 
IxiL  2S6  God  hath  created  them  [fish)  like  watrie  birdes,  to 
whom  he  hath  giuen  wings  agreeable  to  the  element  for  to 
sustaine  themselues  wilh.  x6fO  Holland  Catuden*s  Brit. 
(1637)  491  Alders,  beside  other  watery  Shrubbes.  l6a6 
Bacon  Sylva  i  656  The  Reed  or  Cane  is  a  Watry  Plant,  and 
groweth  not  but  in  the  Water.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg. 
I.  527  The  scv'ral  sorts  of  watry  Fowls,  That  swim  the  Seas, 
or  haunt  ihe  standing  Pools.  1715  Pof  E  Of^K,  V.  64  Wat'ry 
fowl  that  seek  their  fehy  food. 

b.  as  an  epithet  of  deities,  etc. 
■543  Shaks.  Ric/i.  II,  11.  i.  63  Whose  rocky  shore  beates 
backe  the  enuious  siedge  Of  watery  Neptune.  1595  Locrine 
V.  iv.  17  The  watrie  ladies  and  the  lightfoote  lawnes.  And 
all  the  rabble  of  tbe  wooddie  Nymphs.  1617  J.  Taylor 
(Water  P.)  Three  Wks.  Obseru.  Ep.  Ded.  A  4  b,  Neptune, 
.lUoIus,  Tcllus,  Bacchus,  and  all  the  watery,  windy,  earthly, 
and  drinking  Deities.  1697  Drvden  Virg.  Ceorg.  1.  43  The 
watry  Virgins  for  thy  Bed  shall  strive.  1747  Gray  Ode  on 
Death  of  Cat  32  She  mewd  to  ev'ry  watry  God.  tSoi  S. 
Turner  Hist.  Anglo-Sax.  m.  [iv.]  ii.  II.  39  These  watery 
sovereigns  (the  sea-kings  of  the  North),  who ..  flourished  in 
the  plunder  of  the  sea  and  its  shores.  1803  Sir  A.  Boswell 
Spirit  of  Tintoc  To  Rdr.,  1  hese  seem  to  have  had  perfect 
effect  on  the  watery  spirit  Kelpy,  but  none  on  the  ethereal 
demons  of  Tintoc 

0.  as  an  epithet  of  heavenly  bodies,  portents, 
seasons,  etc.,  which  are  thought  to  bring  rain. 

1:1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  86   Whenne  (« 

monc  ys  yn  f«:   watery  tokenynges.    1:1440  Astroti.  Cat. 

(MS.  Ashm.  391),  pis  signe  is  stedfiKe  septentrional .. flew- 

matik  and  watri  in  kinde.    a  1548  Hall  Chnm.,  Hen.  VllI, 

123  b,  The  sayd  writers  declared  that  this  yere  should  be 

such  Eclipses  in  watery  signes,  and  suche  coniunctions  that 

1    by  Maters  &  fluddes  many  people  should  perishe.     1594 

I    Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  11.  ii.  69  That  I  being  goucrn'd  by  the 

■    waterie  Moone,  May  send  forth  plenteous  teares  to  drowne 

the  World.    1611  —  Wint.  T.  i.  ii.  i  Nine  Changes  of  the 

Watry-Starre.    1696  Phillips  (ed.  5),  Watry  Triplicity,  Ibe 

Signs  50  accounted,   being  cold  and  moist,  are  Gemini, 

Scorpio  and  Pisces.     1705  Addison  Italy,  Bolonia  etc.  442 

(tr.  Claudian)..The  Mourning  Sisters  weep  in  watry  Signs. 

1774  Bryant  J/y/Zw/.  II.  341  The  constellation  of  the  Hyades 

i    . .  was  a  watry  sign.    1818  j.  Taylor  Antiq.  Cur.  156  Index, 

,    Swithin  St.,  the  watery  saint.     1901  Daily  Chron.  15  July 

5/1  In  France  the  watery  saints"  days  are  those  of  St.  M6aard 

(June  8)  and  St.  Gervais  and  St.  Protais  (June  19). 

d.  gen. 

Watery  way,  journey,  (one  s)  way  or  journey  over  the 
water:  cf.  5. 

a  1586  Sidney  Arccuiia  t.  xiv.  I  i  The  table  was  set  neere 
to  an  excellent  water.worke.  ..There  were  birds  also  made  so 
finely,  that  they  did  not  onely  deceiue  the  sight  with  their 
figure,  but  the  hearing  with  their  songs  i  which  the  watrie 
instruments  did  make  their  gorge  deliuer.  l6as  J.  Tayix)R 
(Water  P.) lareiv.  Tinver.Holtles  A 4, When  Vpland  Trades, 
men  thus  dares  take  in  hand  A  wat'ry  buis'nesse,  they  not 
vnderstand.   1697  Dryden  ^neis  v.  i  Mean  time  the  Trojan 


WATH. 

cuts  his  watry  way,  Fix'd  on  his  Voyage,  thro  the  curling 
Sea.  1764  Golds.m.  Trav.  289  The  firm  connected  bulwark 
. .  Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  watery  roar.  1810  Scott 
Lady  if  Lake  11.  xxvi,  Now  back  ihey  wend  their  watery 
way.  1859  UiCKENS //a««/<r<^ //o.  i.  7/2  Mr.  Beaver.. proved 
to  be  an  intelligent  man,  with  a  world  of  watery  experiences 
in  him.  1881  Miss  Braddon  Asplwdct  I.  210  The  Rector's 
wife  heard  of  her  niece's  watery  meanderings  and  gipsy 
breakfasts. 

7.  Of  lood  :  Containing  too  much  moisture  ;  tast- 
ing too  much  like  water  ;  thin,  flavourless. 

c  1440  Fallati.  on  Husb.  1. 195  Olyuys.  .With  drasty  wattry 
frujt.  1S53  Walton  Angler  vl.  136  The  He  Salmon  ..  is 
more  kipper.. then  the  She  is;  yet  she  is.. as  watry  and  as 
bad  meat.  1846  Sover  Cookery  451  lie  careful  they  are  not 
too  much  done,  or  they  would  go  in  pur^e  and  taste  watery. 
1871  B.  Taylor  Fuust  (1875)  I.  vi.  102  We're  cooking  watery 
soup  for  beggars. 

b.  Of  a  plant  or  its  parts :  Containing  a  large 
proportion  of  moisture. 

1842  Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  84  By  greatly  increasing  the 
perspiration  of  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants,  wind 
renders  them  less  watery.  1882  Garden  20  May  354/2  It 
rarely  happens  that  we  find  a  single  waterj'  shoot  in  a  tree 
which  requires  pinchings  to  maintain  the  proper  balance  of 
the  sap. 

8.  Of  the  eyes :  a.  Suffused  with  tears,  tearful. 
Hence  traitsf.,  of  weeping,  lamentation,  etc. 

1447  BOKENAM  Seyntys,  Magd.  1003  Wyth  wattry  yhe  The 
shypmen  he  preyid  &  yaf  hem  yifiys  also.  1588  Greene 
Pandosto  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  264  Paiidosto  would  once  a  day 
repaire  to  the  Tombe,  and  there  with  watry  plaintes  bewaile 
his  misfortune.  1591  Sienser  M.  Hubleid  1362  With  fained 
face,  and  watrie  eyne  halfe  weeping,  a  163X  Donne  Lament. 
Jer.  iii.  48  Wilh  watry  rivers  doth  mine  eye  oreflow.  1837 
Lockhart  Scott  IV.  xi.  356  The  Royal  Exile  surveyed  it 
with  a  flushed  cheek  and  a  watery  eye.  1855  Thackeray 
Nevjcomes  xxvi.  Little  Rosey  and  her  mother  sobbed  audibly, 
..to  the  surprise  of.  .Miss  Honeyman,  who  had  noidea  of 
such  watery  exhibitions.  1861  Dickens  Gt.  Expect,  vii,  Joe's 
blue  eyes  turned  a  little  watery. 

b.  Exuding  moisture,  as  a  result  of  weakness  or 
disease  in  the  lachrymal  glands.  Watery  eye  = 
Epiphoba  I. 

c  1460 J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture li-i  in  BabeeS'bk.\-it,Q\ovii- 
ynge  ne  twynkelynge  with  youre  yje,  ne . .  watery,  wynkynge, 
ne  droppynge,  but  of  sight  clere.  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  b  ij, 
An  hauke  that  is  broght  vp  vnder  a  Bussard  or  a  Puttock  : 
as  mony  be :  hath  wateri  Eyghen.  1601  Holland  Pliny 
XXI.  xix.  II.  103  But  a  peculiar  vertue  they  [violets]  have 
besides  to  stay  the  running  and  waterie  eyes.  1799  Under- 
WOOD  Dis.  Childhood  (ed.  4)  II.  35  (Ophthalmia!  will  some- 
times degenerate  into  what  is  termed  the  watery  eye..  .There 
is,  however,  a  case  of  watery-eye  attending  older  children,  in 
which  the  discharge  is  very  hot  and  acrid.  1843  R.J.Graves 
Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xxv.  309  His  eyes  became  very  red,  watery, 
and  intolerant  of  light. 

9.  Of  the  skin,  part  of  the  body :  Exuding,  or 
suffused  with,  a  humour  or  moisture  resembling 
water,  f  Hence  in  names  of  diseases,  as  watery 
mouth,  itch ;  watery  head  =  HyDBOCBPHALns.  Cf. 
also  8  b. 

a  1415  tr.  A  rderni  s  Treat.  Fistula,  etc  50  pe  watry  placez 
I  enuynled  with  ane  oyntement  made  of  blak  sope,  and 
poudre  of  sulphur.  XU3-34  Fitzherb.  Husb.  5  55  Vf  the 
skynne  be  of  ruddy  colour  and  drye,  than  is  he  sounde,  and 
if  It  be  pale  coloured  and  watrye,  tbanne  is  he  rotten.  1697 
J.  Lewis  Mem.  Dk.  Glocesttr  (1789)  50  The  Duke  was  not 
the  stoutest  child,  anti  had  been  subject  to  a  watry  mouth, 
which  now  grew  better.  1718  Chambers  CycL,  Hydroceplia. 
lus,  . .  a  watery  Heatl,  or  Dropsy  in  the  Head.  1818-ao 
E.  'Thompson  tr.  Cullen's  Nosol.  (ed.  3)  331  Scabies  lym- 
pkatica,  or  watery  itch.  i8jo  Good  Nosol.  490  Scabies.. 
Vesicularis.  Eruption  of  larger,  .vesicles  fillet!  with  a  trans, 
parent  fluid.  ..Watery  Itch.  1890  Retrospect  Med.  CII.  172 
The  brain  was  watery,  the  veins  turgid. 

\0.fig.  Of  thought,  feeling,  literary  or  artistic 
composition,  persons,  etc. :  Vapid,  washy,  poor,  thin. 

a  ms  Ancr.  R.  376  pe  heorte,  |>et  was  wateri,  smecchles, 
and  ne  uelede  no  sauur  of  God.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  i. 
iv.  §  2  Then  grew  the  flowing,  and  watrie  vaine  of  Osorius 
the  Portugall  Bishop  to  be  in  price.  1673  Hickeringill 
Greg.  F.  Greybeard  1^3  A  loose,  flashy,  watery  memory  that 
will  hold  no  print.  1843  Carlyle  Past  >s  Pr.  11.  iL  (1858)  109 
Through  the  thin  watery  gossip  of  our  Jocelin,  we  do  get 
some  glimpses  of  that  deep-buried  Time.  1851  Tennyson 
Edwin  Morris  128  Slight  Sir  Robert  wilh  his  watery  smile 
And  educated  whisker.  1858  G.  Macdonald  Phantasies  x. 
(1878)  151  New  cataracts  of  watery  melodies.  _i87§  Jowett 
Plato^ie-A.  2)  III.  204  Do  not  tell  me  that  justice  is  duty., 
for  that  sort  of  watery  stuff  will  not  do  lor  me.  1904  M. 
Hewlett  Queen*s  Quair  11.  vi.  265  She  would  calculate  as 
she  listened,  .to  what  extent  she  might  serve  herself  yet  of 
this  watery  fool.  1904  Times  Lit.  Supfl.  I  Apr.  X04/1  A 
watery  but  harmless  story  of  London  s(x:iety. 

11.  Her.     (Seequot.) 

i486  [see  Undated  a.  x\  \%n  [see  Undadik  a.\.  <:i8>S 
Berry  Encycl.  Her.  I.  Gloss.,  Watery.  This  term  sometimes 
occurs,  and  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  wavy,  or  undfe. 

12.  Comb,  in  parasynthetic  adjs. 

1568  Skeynk  Pest  (i860)  13  Vrine  ..  first  vaterie  colotirit, 
thairefter  of  bilious  colour.  1683  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1805/4 
A  Sorrel  Nag, . .  watery  Eyed.  178s  Grose  Diet.  Vulgar  T., 
Wattry  headed,  apt  to  shed  tears.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Apr. 
697/1  The..rubicund-visaged  watery-eyed  oriver, 

Water-zoutch  v. :  see  Wateb-souchv. 

Wath.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  (i  -vrsX),  5  -wadth, 
wat(t')he,  6  erron.  warthe,  6-  erron.  worth, 
[a.  ON.  vati  nent.  (MSw.  vap,  Sw.,  Da.  vad)  =  OE. 
ai»/(pl.  wadd),poet.  the  sea,  the  waves,  MLG.  wat 
(wait-),  Du.  wad,  OHG.  wai  :— OTeut.  *wa6o-m  :- 
pre-Teut.  *wadho-m  =  L.  vadum ;  cogn.  w.  WadB 
z/.]    A  ford  ;  a  fordable  stream. 


WATHSTEAD. 

In  quot.  c  iioo  u-icd  as  the  proper  name  of  the  river  Forth, 
{iiiaeO.S.Chron.  (MS.  D.)  an.  1073  Wyllelm .. bait  land 
on  )>a  sz  heaife  mid  scypum  j-mb  lacij  &  nim  sylf  mid  his 
Undfyrde  ferde  inn  ofer  l«t\Va:3  (.Laud  MS.  (lat  sewacdll. 
c  1450  SI.  Culkiert  (Surtees)  5757  l>e  watir  t>at  time  was  farr 
ebband  :. .  But  or  he  was  )>«  wath  all  past.  The  \»-awes  come 
azayne  him  fast  c  147s  Pict.  ^x-  in  \Vr.-VVulcker  799  '•4t 
JHtc  vitjim,  a  wadlh.  1483  Calh.  Angt.  410/1  A  wathe, 
wmJum,  fitatrHm.  1570  Levins  Maiiif.  38/40  A  watihe, 
roordeiMi&M.  x^ilugHis.Scrixrs  LiHC.(\%%i.)  ^^  1  hat  the 
Township  of  Burringham  in  making  their  warthes  or  fordes 
over  the  aforesaid  dytches  do  not  cast  in  more  sand  then  is 
needful  for  passage  of  their  cattell  into  the  Northmoores, 
i«io  in  N.  RUing  Rtc.  (1884)  I.  204  Forasmuch  as  Skipton 
bridge,  .is  likely  to.  .become  ruinous  by .. carriages  of  great 
burthen,. .a  ford  or  wath  is  there  made  passable  for  such 
purposes.  ,674  Ray  .V.  C.  JCWs  s.v.,  A  Warth ;  a  Water, 
ford  l«9l  —  Class.  Nort/ianJiymi.  5.V..  A  Wath.  Vadum. 
1607  De  i.a  PavMK  Diorc  (Surtees)  153  From  thence  1  went 
over  a  wath,  which  tradition  sa>-s  was  formerly  a  great 
river.  1730  P.  Walk  den  Diary  4  May  (1866)  1 1 5  1  hen  came 
over  a  comer  of  Ellhill  moor  as  direct  as  I  could  to  Wire  and 
overitatawarth.  liti^^oCKtiTT N.C.Gl0SS.,lVath,-!varih,  : 
a  water.ford,  1890  R.  S.  Ferguson  Hisl.  Cumbld.  270  They 
tried  to  evade  that  fortress  by  taking  to  the  waths  over  Eden, 
between  Carlisle  .and  the  sea.  Og^Carliste  Patriot  ii}an<i  \ 
7/3  [CiimtU.  Gloss.)  The  new  bridge  over  the  Kingwater  will 
stand  on  the  site  of  the  wall  at  the  place  of  the  ford  or  wath. 

b.  Comb.f^u'athgateiGs.tt.sb.i),  mouth, 7uay.   j 
Also  Wathstead.  [ 

l66a  DuCDALE  Imiaiiiiiig  ^  Drayniiig  201/1  That  the  1 
Prior  of  Haverholme  ought  to  find  a  certain  boat  at  the 
Bothe,  neer  to  the  Wathe  mouthe,  for  to  carryover  foot-folk, 
aswell  by  night  as  day.  1876  Whitby  Gloss,  s.v.,  '  Walh- 
geeat,"  the  direction  of  the  ford.  190S  E-ng.  Dial.  Diet.  s.v., 
Wath-way,  a  ford.    (East  Lincolnshire.) 

"Wath(e :  see  Waith  j*.i,  What,  Wothe. 

Wather,  obs.  form  of  Weather,  Whether, 

Wa'thstead.  dial.  Also  7  warstead.  [f. 
Wath  +  Stkad  sb. ;  cf.  Da.  vadesled.']     A  ford, 

i«i5  Quarter  Sess.  Rec.  a  Jan.  in  N.  Riding  Rtc.  (1884) 
U.  in  [A  presentment  of)  Rob,  Spaunton . . for  digging  of  a 
pitt  in  a  wath.stead,  called  Crooke-holme  Wath,  whereby 
men  cannot  passe.  1691  Ray  A':  C.  Words  (ed.  2),  Warstead; 
used  in  that  sen,se  [i.e.  a  water-ford],  tSjjN.W.Linc.  Gloss., 
Walk,  Wath-steati,  a  ford. 

Watler,  watir,  obs,  forms  of  Water. 
t  Wa-tkin.  Obs.  [f.  Wat  2  +  -kin.]  A  hare. 
1585  Shariiock  tr.  OclaneCs  Notable  Battles  Eng.  Nation 
D  i  b,  When  as  the  watchfull  grayhound  hath  a  wattkin 
spied,  full  faine  He  springeth  on,  his  pray  to  get. 
Watling-street  (wgtliristrft).  Forms  :  i 
Woeolinga-,  ■W8Bxling(g)a-,  'Wsetlinga-,  "Weat- 
linga-str&t,  2  "WatUngestrate,  3  "Watelinge 
stret,  4  Wat(e)lynge-,  5  "Watlyn-,  5  "Wadlyng-, 
"Wattelynge-,  6  Sc.  Vadland-,  6  "Watlyng-,  6- 
■WatUng-.  [OE,  IVseclinga  slrkt ;  the  first  word, 
app.  the  genit,  pi.  of  the  name  of  a  (real  or  imagin- 
ary) family  or  clan,  occurs  also  in  IVseclinga  ceaster 
('  the  Waeclings'  city '),  the  OE.  name  of  the  Koman- 
British  Verulamium  (now  St,  Albans),  through 
which  the  '  Watling-street '  passes. 

The  forms  with  tl  for  cl,  which  have  been  universal  from 
the  I2th  a,  are  all  but  non-e,\istent  in  MSS.  of  pre.Conquest 
date ;  a  solitary  example  is  Wxtlinga  ceaster  in  OE.  Mar- 
lyrology,  St.  Aliait,  22  June  (MS.  Cott.  Julius  A.  x.  fol.  112, 
written  1:975).  The  change  of  (Farc':«^<x into  Wxtlinga  can 
hardly  be  due  to  the  close  resemblance  of  c  and  t  in  OE. 
script  (though  many  instances  of  the  latter  form  in  modern 
editions  of  OE .  texts  are  mere  editorial  misreadings),  because 
the  existence  of  sense  2  seems  to  show  that  the  name  of  the 
Roman  road  was  preserved  in  popular  and  not  merely  literary 
tradition.  Perhaps  the  word  may  have  been  assimilated  to 
the  Wxtlinga  which  occurs  in  the  place.name  Watlington 
(Oxon  and  Norf.). 

The  Wjeclings  may  have  been  either  an  actual  family  that 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  site  of  Verulamium,  or  a  dynas. 
tic  family  celebrated  in  Mercian  tradition,  to  whom,  as  typi- 
fying remote  antiquity,  the  road  and  the  city  were  attributed 
by  popular  fancy.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Wxclin^a 
ceaster  is  a  corruption  of  Werlama  ceaster^  an  alternative 
OE,  name  of  Verulamium  {Uxclingacestir  sine  Verlama. 
cester,  Baida  H.  E.l.  vii),  which  is  an  adoption  of  the  British 
name  in  a  later  form  t  but  the  conjecture  is  untenable.] 
L  The  English  name  given  in  pre-Conquest  times 
to  the  Roman  road  running  from  near  London 
through  St.  Albans  to  Wroxeter;  by  antiquarian 
writers  from  the  lath  c,  onwards  extended  to 
Roman  roads  leading  from  London  to  the  S,E,  and 
from  Wroxeter  to  the  north  or  west. 

The  places  mentioned  in  OE,  charters  as  situated  on  or 
near  the  *  Waeclinga-strit '  are  :  Hampslead  ;  Chalgrave 
'Beds.);  Stowe(Bucks  );  Weedon(Northants);  Aston  (close 
10  Wroxeter) ;  see  Birch  Cart.  Sax.  Nos.  1309,  659,  986,  702, 
1315.  According  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (</;Vrt  1154)  the 
Watling-street  extended  from  Canterbury  to  Chester ;  ac 
cording  to  Robert  of  Gloucester  (c  1290)  from  Dover  to  Ches- 
ter i  accordi;".g  to  Higden  (CX340)  from  Dover  to  Wroxeter 
and  thence  to  Cardigan.  Modem  writers  usually  assign 
Dover  or  Richborough  and  Chester  as  the  terminal  points ; 
but  some  apply  the  name  Watling-street  to  ti-e  road  running 
northwards  from  Wroxeter  through  Lancashiie. 

c  88s  Treaty  0/  Alfred  if  Guthrvm  (MS.  12th  c.)  in  Lieber- 
mann  AS.  Laws  1. 126  Donne  up  on  Usan  o5  Wa;tlingastraet. 
926  Charter  of  j^thelstan  in  Birch  Cartul.  Sax.  IL  335 
(Boundaries  of  Chalgrave,  Beds.)  Dser  se  die  sceotin  waec- 
linga  straite,  anlanges  waixlinga  strxte.,a;ft  dice  in  wacx- 
lingga  strate.  a  in8  Florence  op  Worcesteb  Chron.  an. 
1012  (1848)  \.  166  In  septentrionali  plaga  Weatlinga-strseta;, 
id  est,  strata  quam  filii  Weatla!  regis, . .  per  Angliam  strayc- 
nint,  a  1154  Men.  Huntingdom  Hist.  An^l.  1,  \  7  Tertius 
\u.  callis]  est  ex  transverse  a  Dorobemia  m  Cestriam..et 
vocatur  Watlingestrate.    1197  K,  Glouc,  (Rolls)  174  From 
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douerein  to  chestre  tillet>watelinge  stret.  c  1340  Higden  , 
Polychr  (Rollsl  \\.  44  Secunda  via  principalis  dicitur  Wat- 
lingstrete.  a  1551  Leland  Itin.  (1907)  L  10  Wedon .  -stond- 
ith  hard  by  the  famose  way,  there  communely  caullid  of 
the  people  Watheling  Strete.  l6ia  Drayton  Poly-olh.  xiii. 
312  That  Crosse  Where  those  two  mightie  waies,  the  Watling 
and  the  Fosse,  Our  Center  seeme  to  cut.  (The  first  doth  hold 
her  way,  From  Douer,  to  the  farth'st  of  fruitfuU  Anglesey.) 
171S  De  Foe  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  IL  iv.  117  The  great  anticnt 
Road  or  Way  call'd  Watling-Street,  which  comes  from  Lon- 
don to  this  Town  [Shrewsbury],  and  goes  on  from  hence  to 
the  utmost  Coast  of  Wales.  1 

b.  Erroneously  applied  to  other  Roman  roads. 
Leland,  e.g.,  applies  the  name  to  the  Ermine-street  in  Lin- 
colnshire,  and  to  sever il  distinct  roads  in  Yorkshire.    At  the 
present  day  the  name  is  very  generally  given  to  the  road 
running  from  York  through  Corbridge  into  Scotland. 

Tcisoo  Gest  of  Rol'yii  Mode  ccix.  in  Child  Ballads  J  IL  66 
'  Take  thy  bowe  in  thy  hande  ',  sayde  Robyn, .  .'And  walk 
vp  vnder  the  Sayles,  And  to  Watlynge-strete  ',  a  1551  Lelanu  , 
/tin.  iigoy)  1.  32  At  the  northendeof  this  village  Uc.  Marton, 
Lines.]  lyithe  the  commune  way  of  Watheling  Streat  to  Dan- 
caster,  fiid.  39.  43.  44.  98,  V.  146.  1767  PsRcy  Relifues 
(ed  2)  L  24  note,  Otterbourn  stands  near  the  old  Watling 
street  road.  1884  Encycl.  Brit.  XVU.  568  (art.  Northum- 
berland) The  Roman  road  from  London  nearly  bisects  the 
county,  and  still  goes  familiarly  under  the  name  of  '  the 
Watling  Street ', 

o.  The  name  of  a  street  in  the  City  of  London,  in 
the  i6-l7th  c.  the  principal  street  for  drapers'  shops. 
iS6o  Preston  Camhyses  F  3  b,  I  beleeue  all  [the]  cloth  in 
Watling  street,  to  make  gowns  would  not  serue.  1603  Stow 
Surv.  Lond.  84  The  Drapers.. are  seated  in  Candlewick. 
streete,  and  Watheling  streete.  Ibid.  348  Then  for  Wathe. 
ling  streete,  which  Leyland  calleth  Atheling  or  Noble  streetej 
but  since  he  sheweth  no  reason  why,  I  rather  take  it  to  be 
so  named  of  the  great  high  way  of  the  same  calling. ..  At  this 
present,  the  inhabitants  thei«of  are  wealthy  Drapers,  re- 
tailors of  woollen  cloathes . .  more  then  in  any  one  streete  of 
this  citie.  1614  J.  Cooke  Greene's  Tu  Quoque  D  2  b,  Sta. 
That  I  .should  Hue  to  be  a  seruing-man.  .the  seriiingman.. 
weares  broad-cloth,  and  yet  dares  walke' Watling.streele, 
without  any  feare  of  his  Draper. 
t2.  The  Milky  Way,  galaxy.  Obs. 
The  Milky  Way  received  other  popular  names  from  famous 
highways,  esp.  pilgrimage  routes.  In  England  it  was  called 
Walsingham  may,  in  Italy  Strada  dl  Roma.  A  widespread 
designation  of  this  kind  was  ilie  Way  of  St.  fames  (of  Com- 
postella) ;  so  It.  Via  di  santo  Jacopo  (Dante  Convivio  11. 
XV),  Sp.  Via  de  Santiago.  ,     r-  ,     ■ 

c  1384  Chaucer  f/.  Fame  11.  431  Se  yonder  loo  the  Galoxie 
. .  Somme  parfeye  Kallen  hyt  watlynge  strete.  1398TREVISA 
Barth.  de  P.  R.  vni.  xxxii.  (Tollemache  MS.)  It  seme))  |)at 
(wy  \sc.  comets]  ben  in  bat  cercle,  (at  is  calde  Lacteus,  and 
Galaxia,  also  Watelynge  strete.  c  1^60  Totonelcy  Myst.  xxx, 
126  Secundus  demon,  let  vs  go  to  this  dome  vp  watlyn  strete. 
C1480  Henryson  Orfheusi\  Hc.passit  to  the  hevin..To 
seke  his  wyf . .  By  wadlyng  strete  he  went  but  tarying.  1483 
Cath.  Angl.  410/2  Wattelynge  strete,  lactea,  galaxias,  vel 
galaxia.  1513  Douglas  /Eneis  m.  viii.  22  Arthuris  huyfe, 
and  Hyades  Betaiknand  rane,  Syne  Watling  streit  . .  and 
the  Charle  wane.  1549  Couipl.  Scot.  vi.  58  The  quhyt  circle 
callit circulus  lacteus,  the  quhilk  the  maiynaliscallis  vatland 
streit.  issi  [see  Milky  Way  i].  1563  Fulke  Meteors  111. 
(1571)  38  The  mylke  waye  called  of  some  the  waye  to  saint 
lames  and  Watlyng  streate.  1590  T.  Hoon  Use  Celestial 
Globe  40  By  vs . .  it  is  called  The  milke  way ;  some  in  sporting 
manner  doe  call  it  Watling  streete. 

Watmol,  obs.  form  of  Wadmal, 

Watna  (wg-tna),  V.  Sc.  [f.  wat  Sc.  form  of 
Wotz'.-i-Na  rti/z/.s]  (I) know  not.  Hence Wataia- 
wbat  sb.,  a  '  don't  know  what',  a  nondescript. 

i7as  Ramsay  Gent.  Sheph.  iv.  ii.  Sir  William  s  cruel,  that 
wad  force  his  son  For  watna-whats,  sae  great  a  risk  to  run. 
1818  ScoTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xvi,  He's  been  a  soldier,  and  he  has 
been  a  play-actor,  and  I  watna  what  he  has  been  or  basna 
been. 

Watre,  obs,  form  of  Water  sb.  and  v. 
Watsail,  obs.  form  of  Wassail. 
■Watsohoed.watshed,  obs.  forms  of  Wetshod. 
Watstone,  obs.  form  of  Whetstone. 
Watt  (wgt).   Physics,    [f,  name  of  James  fTa// 
(i 736-1819),  the  inventor  of  the  modern  steam- 
engine,  and  a  pioneer  in  the  science  of  energy.]    A 
nnit  of  activity  or  power  (used  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  electricity),  corresponding  to  10'  ergs  of 
work  per  second,  to  the  rate  of  work  represented 
by  a  current  of  one  ampere  under  the  pressure  of  one 
volt,  or  to  ^  ( =  -00134)  English  horse-power. 

i88a  Siemens  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.,  Presid.  Addr.  6  The 
otlier  unit  I  would  suggest  adding  to  the  list  is  that  of  power. 
The  power  conveyed  by  a  current  of  an  Ampere  through  the 
difference  of  potential  of  a  Volt  is  the  unit  consistent  with 
the  practical  system.  It  might  be  appropriately  called  a 
Watt,  in  honour  of. .  James  Watt. . .  A  Watt,  then,  expresses 
the  rate  of  an  Ampere  multiplied  by  a  Volt,  whilst  a  horse, 
power  is  746  Watts,  and  a  Cheval  de  Vapeur  735.  i88a 
Athemeum  2  Sept.  310/2  Two  of  his  [Dr.  Siemens's]  units 
were  unanimously  approved— namely,  (i)  the  watt,  which  is 
the  rate  of  doing  work  when  a  current  of  one  ampere  passes 
through  a  resistance  of  one  ohm,  [etc.].  1886  Thurston  m 
Jrnl  Frankl.  Inst.  Oct.  265  It  was  judged  that  it  might 
have  been  driven  up  to  300,000  watts  with  safety.  1887  Rep. 
Brit.  Assoc.  208  The  Watt  is  defined  to  be  the  work  done 
per  second  by  the  ampere  passing  between  two  points 
between  which  the  difference  of  electrical  potential  is  one 
volt.  1889  Telegr.  Jrnl.  f,  Electr.  Rev.  13  Dec.  665/2  The 
A  type  of  Sunbeam  lamp  required  only  2  waits  per  candle. 
power  as  compared  with  3J  watts  for  the  Edison-Swann  lamp. 
b.  Comb.:  watt-hour,  the  work  done  by  one 
watt  in  one  hour;  wattmeter,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  electric  energy. 

1887  Ayrton  Pract.  Electr.  444  By  the  employment,  how- 
ever, of  a  '  wattmeter,'  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  watts 
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directly.  j888  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  24  Jan.  11/2  With  4,500 
lamps  of  16  candle-power,,  .at  a  charge  of  h'f-  per  lamp  per 
hour,  or  eightpence  per  Board  of  Trade  unit  of  1,000  Watt 
hours. .the  income  would  be  i;ii,25o,  irrespective  of  (etc.], 
i8oa  J.  Swinburne  in  Min.  Proc.  Inst.  Civ.  Engiii.  CX.  15 
The  ordinary  wattmeter  as  used  in  continuous-current  work 
consists  of  a  fixed  and  movable  coil.  1907  E.  Wilson  & 
Lvdall  Electr.  Traction  I.  379  '1  his  can  be  converted  into 
watt  hours  per  ton  mile  thus.  1907  Athemeum  20  July  74/3 
Mr,  J.  T.  Irwin  gave  a  demonstralion  of  the  u.ses  of  his  hot- 
wire oscillographs  and  hot-wire  wattmeters. 

Watt(e,  obs.  ff.  Wait,  Wat,  Wet,  Wot  v. 

Wattar,  obs,  Sc.  form  of  Water. 

"Wattchett,  var,  Watchet. 

Watteau  (wg-to",  ||  vato).  The  name  of  Antoine 
Wntteau  (1684-1721),  a  French  painter,  used  ailrtb. 
in  IVatteau  school,  IValleaii-like  a.A]. ;  also  in  desig- 
nations of  articles  of  female  costume  similar  to 
those  represented  in  Watteau's  pictures,  as  Wat- 
lean  hat ;  ■Watteau  baolc,  an  arrangement  of  the 
back  of  a  dress  with  a  broad  pleat  falling  from  the 
neck  to  the  extremity  of  the  skirt  without  being 
gathered  in  at  the  waist ;  -Watteau  bodice,  a 
bodice  with  square  opening  at  the  neck  and  short 
ruffled  sleeves ;  Watteau  mantle,  a  kind  of  cloak 
having  a  Watteau  back  and  other  details  imitated 
from  Watteau's  pictures ;  "Watteau  pleat  (and 
ellipl.  "Watteau,  watteau),  the  pleat  of  a  Watteau 
back.  Hence  Wa-tteauish  a.,  resembling  the  style 
of  Watteau, 

1833  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  Barrenness  Mod.  Art,  This  is  well, 
and  Watteauish.  1849  Thackeray  Sk.  Sf  Trav.  Wks.  1900 
VI.  668  Watteau-like  groups  in  shot  silks.  1864  Miss  A.  B. 
Edwards  Barbara's  Hist,  xxvi.  The  old  designs,  of  a  bastard 
Watteau  school,  had  been  lately  removed.  1887  Brit.  Tex- 
tile Warehouseman  15  Sept.  70/1  The  back  fits  the  figure, 
but  has  a  full  Watteau  pleat  down  the  centre,  fastened  in  at 
the  waist,  and  then  flowing  in  easy  folds  to  the  hem.  1891 
Daily  News  12  Dec.  3/1  From  the  shoulders  at  the  back 
hung  a  long  Watteau  of  the  richest  cut  jeL  1899  Westm. 
Gaz.  22  June  3/2  Next  week  I  shall  give  drawings  of  .^n 
Empire  and  a  Watteau  hat.  Ibid.  23  Nov.  3/t  A  heliotrope 
cashmere  tea-gown,  made  with  a  Watteau  back  and  a  long 
straight  front  of  silk. 

Wattel(l,  Watter:  see  Wattle,  Wateb. 
Watthe,  obs.  form  of  Wath. 
tWattins,  J-/./^-  Obs.  [Cf.Y.ouale-.seeWAD 
sb.A  ?  =  luaddings,  Waddino  vbl.  sb.  3, 

1690  Sir  J.  FouLis  Ace.  Bk.  (S.  H.  S.)  130  To  Ja.  arbuthnot 
for  silk  and  wattins  to  my  black  coat  sleeves,  066, 
"Wattkin,  variant  of  Watkin. 
Wattle  (w9-t'l),  sb.^  Forms:  i  watul,  //. 
watla  {A'orth.),  watelas ;  4  wattel,  5  wattyl(le, 
6  wattill,  Anglo-Irish  vattiU  {Sc.  pi.  vatlis), 
6-7  wattell,  7  wadle,  9  dial,  waddle,  6-  wattle. 
[OE.  watul  (not  found  in  other  Teut.  langs.)  of 
uncertain  origin,  but  app.  cogn,  w.  zualla,  (?  iv&tla) 
bandage  for  a  wound  {Sax.  Leechdoms  II,  208). 

It  may  possibly  represent  O.Teut.  *7caJ/o-3  (with  irregular 
treatment  of  the  dental  before  liquid  as  in  Dottle  j*.1, 
Bottom  sb.)  :— pre-Teut.  *wodhlo  s,  f.  *vjod/i-  (:  *ivedh-)  to 
intertwine,plait,  see  weave ;  Weed  sb.  If  so,  it  may  correspond 
to  mod.G.  dial,  wadel  brushwood  (see  Grimm's  Deutsches 
Wb.  XIII.  2821,  s.  V.  Wedel.\ 

I.  L  In  plural  and  collect,  sing.  Rods  or  stakes, 
interlaced  with  twigs  or  branches  of  trees,  used  to 
form  fences  -and  the  walls  and  roofs  of  buildings. 
Also,  rods  and  branches  of  trees  collected  for  this 
purpose. 
I  cgaa  Bxda's  Hist.  Ill,  xvL  (1890)  »w  And  miceln*ad 
gesomnade  on  bearauin  and  on  raftrum  and  on  wajum  and 
on  watelum  [raistran^.1.  of  L.  parietum  i'i>georuni]  and  on 
j  Jeacon.  cgso  Lindisf.Gosp.  La\ie v.  ig  .\inion..onu{i  has 
Serb  3a  watla  [c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  tjurh  ba  walelas  j  Vulg,  per 
t,gulas\.  a  1000  in  Napier  OE.  Glosses  ii.  489  Tegulis, 
i  watelum.  c  1000  ^lfkic  Gloss,  ix.  xxvi.  (Z)  52/13  Teges, 
watul.  138a  Durham  Halm.  Rolls  (Surtees)  175  Habebit 
meremium..etvirg.et  wattels,cabul.,etferramenta.  14^-4 
Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  150,  j  fothr'  de  palis  et  virgis 
et  j  fothr'  del  Wattylle.  1488-9  Finchale  Priory  (Surtees) 
p.  ccclxxxii,  Et  in  adquisitione  wattyllis  et  cariagio  straminis 
et  wattyllis  iiij',  x'.  1510  Gahnay  Archives  in  10th  Rep. 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  394  Anny  man  to  bring  in  wode, 
troffe,  or  vattill.  1547-8  Burgh  Rec.  Stirling  (1887)  52  And 
the  remanent  of  the  said  tenement . .  standand  sufficiently  m 
gret  tymmer..and  in  k.-iboris,  wattillis  and  stray,  thak  and 
devot,  sobirly  apperand  watir  ticht.  1563  in  Reg.  Mag.  Stg. 
Scot.,li6T,  444/2  Co\\\gere  lie  vatlis  afallyne  tymmer  ^ 
dicta  silva  pro  reparatione  et  edificatione  domorum.  1586 
Hooker  Hist.  Irel.  in  Holinshedll.  i2/i  And  there  they 
cast  a  trench,  and  builded  a  little  castell  or  hold,  with  turffes 
and  wattell.  1632  Lithcww  Trav.  (1906)  374  These  Fabrickes 
are  advanced  three  or  foure  yardes  high,  . .  erected  in  a 
singular  Frame,  of  smoake-tome  straw,  .and  Raine-dropping 
watles.  1633  Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  ill.  viu.  313  Having  all 
the  day  before  employed  a  great  partie  of  men  to  the  Wood 
.  to  fetch  more  wattle,  10  make  Gabions.  1699  Dampier  l-^^. 
1 1   I  43  The  Walls  are  either  Mud,  or  Watle  bedawbed  over. 

1834  Pringle  Afr.  Sk.  vi.  218  Stretching  a  large  tree  acrass 
it  [sc.  the  path),  .and  fastening  it  with  thongs  and  wattles 
at  either  end.  1836  Thirlwall  Greece  III.  xx.  146  Layers 
of  stiff  cl.iy,  pressed  down  close  or.  wattles  of  reed.  1851- 
61  D.  Wilson  Preh.  Ann.  II.  iv.  i.  189  The  earliest  British 
churches  were  built  of  wattles.  l8«7  Tennyson  Holy  Graii 
63  And  there  he  built  with  wattles  from  the  marsh  A  little 
lonely  church  in  days  of  yore,  1868  Milman  St.  Paul's  u.  21 
Its  growth,  .from  enclosures  of  wattel  and  timber  to  stately 
buildings  of  stone.  1886  Stevenson  Kidnappea  xxiii,  The 
walls  were  of  wattle  and  covered  with  moss. 

b.  Wattle  and  daub  (dab)  :  interwoven  twigs 
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plastered  with  clay  or  mud,  as  a  bnilding  material 
for  huts,  cottages,  etc. ;  chiefly  attriK  Also  (rarely) 
daub  and  wattle^  nmd  and  luattle. 

1808  T.  Batchelor  Agric.  Bedford  21  The  cottages  and 
barns.. are  built  with  wood  frame  work,  and  clay  plaster 
upon  a  kind  of  hedge  work  of  splints,  which  is  called  wattle 
and  dab.  1836  Ross  Hohart  Tozun  Almanack  66  Wattle 
and  daub.  [Instructions  for  using  the  branches  of  the  black 
or  the  green  watile  (see  sense  4  b«low)  for  this  kind  of  con- 
struction.]  xSsa  W.  Wickkndkn  Hunchback's  Chest  311 
Strong  wattle  and  daub  walls.  1855  Dickens  etc.  Holly' 
tree  Inn  \v.  26  i  Robinson,  .stood  at  the  door  ofa  consider- 
able erection  of  waltle-and-dab.  1872-4  Jeffehies  Toilers 
0/ Field  iiZ^2.)  183  One  wall  of  the  house. .was  only  *  wattle 
and  daub' (i.  e.,  lath  and  plaster).  1883  Olive  Schreiner 
A/r,  Fartn  11.  iii,  His  house  was  a  little  square  daub-and- 
wattle  building.  1891  Kipling  City  Dread/.  Nt.  36  There 
are  no  houses  here—  nothing  but  acres  and  acres,  it  seems,  of 
foul  wattle-and-dab  huts.  \^x  Archxol.  ?>«/.  (Instit.)  Mar. 
68  A  light  and  simple  erection  of  wattle-and-daub.  1913 
Engl.  Rev,  Aug.  59,  1  saw  the  house,  a  mud  and  wattle 
rancho. 

C.  dE//n*i5. and  Comb.y^^ivattk'Canoe^'gaie^-'XoaUj 
-work ;  t  wattle -silver,  some  kind  of  feudal  im- 
post ;  wattle-wood  IV,  Indian  (see  quot.). 

1893  Sir  \V.  W.  Hu.nter  in  Skrine  Life  C1901)  424  In  the 
bay,  the  fishermen  use  the  *  wattle-canoes,  or  curraghs,  which 
their  ancestors  used  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion.  1759 
Universal Chron.  3-10  Feb,  45/3  The  person  who  committed 
the  robbery,  by  the  help  of  a  short  latider  artfully  spliced  to 
a  *'Wat tie-gate,  set  against  a  closet  window,  took  out  a  pane 
of  glass,  [etc.].  x»63  in  Col.  Inquis.  Post  Mortem  (1904) 
I.  173  *Watelselver.  1171  ibid.  253  [Customs  called]  Mor- 
tonefar',  WateUelver,  Wodelode,  [etc.].  1484  Anc.  Deed 
24  Dec.  (P.R.O.)  D.  1102  Withe  certene  Custume  siluer  to 
the  foresaide  Maner  perteynyng  calUd  Revesiluer  Watel- 
siluer  and  Werkesiluer  of  the  Tenauntez  of  Charletone  [near 
Steyning,  Sussex],  1886  Athenaeum  24  Apr.  556/3  These 
were  generally  huts  built  of  logs  or  with  ^wattle-walls.  1864 
Grisebach  Flora  IK  Ind.  Isl.  788  *\Vattle-wood,  Lxtia 
Thamnia^  i860  H.  Mavhew  Upper  Rhine  \\.  427  A  city 
built  out  in  the  water,  and  surrounded  with  a  thick  ^wattle- 
work  of  piles.  1878  Keary  Daivn  Hist,  ii.  30  The  huts  were 
made  of  wattle- work.  1900  Baking-Gould  Bk.  Dartmoor  42 
The  Britons  had  brought  with  them  their  great  aptitude 
for  wattle-work. 

2.  A  hurdle.  diaL 

1640  SoMNER  Antiq,  Canterh.  10  The  Citizens  after  much 
suit  to  the  Monks,  prevailed  with  them.,  to  sell  them  of  their 
wood  to  make  hurdlts  or  wattles  withall,  for  the  defence  of 
their  City.  i68x  Worlidge  Hyst,  Agric,^  Diet.  Rust.  354 
Waltels  also  signify  splected  Gates  or  Hurdles.  1697  in 
Sussex  Archxol.  Collect.  VI,  195  Two  wagon  Ropes  three 
Rakes  0004  00  Thirty  wattelles  01  10  00.  1805  R.  W,  Dick- 
son PracL  Agric.  II.  674  The  flatted  hurdle,  or  what  in  some 
districts  is  termed  waddle,  is  much  preferable  to  the  close- 
rodded  or  wattled  kind,  i8aa  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  {1&Z5)  1. 
129  This  hazle.. furnishes  rods  wherewith  to  make  fences; 
but  its  principal  use  is,  to  make  wattles  for  the  folding  of 
sheep  in  the  fields.  1857  Hughes  Tom  Br<nvn  i.  vii,  The 
scent  [in  Hare*-and. hounds]  lies  thick  right  across  another 
meadow  and  into  a  ploughed  field,  where  the  pace  begins  to 
tell ;  then  over  a  good  wattle  with  a  ditch  on  the  other  side. 
1889  Dor.  E.  Hubst  Horsliam  (cd.  2)  Gloss.  270  Wattle^  a 
hurdle  of  a  particular  kind,  made  by  weaving  in  long  tbiii 
stems  of  underwood. 

3.  A  wand,  rod,  stick,  dial. 

1570  Levins  Manip.  38/26  A  wattle,  rod,  vibex.  I7«6 
Swirt  Gulliver  I'^.x,  I, .cut  down  several  oak  wattles^  about 
the  thickness  of  a  walking-staff,  and  some  larger  pieces.  [To 
build  a  canoe.]  1786  Burns  Auld  Fanner's  Saint,  x,  Nae 
whip  nor  spur,  but  just  a  wattle  O*  saugh  or  hazle.  1831 
Lover  Leg.  ^  Stor.  /rel.,  Paddy  the  Piper  \^6, 1  cut  a  brave 
long  wattle,  that  I  might  dhrive  theman-ather  iv  a  thief,  as 
she  was,  without  bein  near  her  at  all  at  all.  1843  J.  Bal- 
LANTISE  IVee  Raggit  Laddie  vi,  Nae  jockey's  whup,  nor 
drover's  wattle  Can  frighten  thee.  1846  J.  Keegan  Leg.  4- 
Poems{\i^i)  395  An  old  man.  .tottered  with  the  aid  of  a 
long  iron-shocf  wattle  which  he  carried  in  his  withered  band, 
to  the  door  ofa  snug-looking  public  house.  1856  P.  Kennedy 
Banks  o/Boro  xli.  (1867)  337  Pat's  wattle  descended  on  the 
upper  horizontal  line  of  Charley's  thigh. 

b.  Comb,:  wattle-boy .^«^/(7-/m-4 (see qnot.)  ; 
wattle-race  U.S.,  a  Western  form  of  *  running  the 
gauntlet '  (cf.  Gantlope). 

1833  Barrincton  Pers.  Sk.  IIL  xx.  280  His  reverence., 
was  instantly  recognised  by  one  of  the  wattle-boys,  as  the 
pikemen  were  then  called.  1839  Duncan  in  Congr.  Globe 
Jan,,  App.  104/2  It  would  have  been  like  the  wattle  races  I 
have  seen  run  in  the  West ;  he  that  ran  the  fastest  received 
the  fewest  stripes. 

IL  4,  Australian.  [Originally  wrt///i?-/r^^,  from 
the  use  of  the  long  pliant  branches  for  making 
wattled  fences  or  wattle-and-daub  buildings.]  The 
common  name  in  Australia  for  indigenous  trees  of 
the  genus  Acacia,  Also  with  defining  word  indicat- 
ing the  particular  species,  as  Black  "Wattle,  Aca- 
cia binervata  and  A.  decttrrens;  Broad-leaved, 
Golden,  Green  'WsktWQt  A.  pycnaHlha\  Silver 
"Wattle,  A,deaibaia  ;  but  the  application  of  these 
(and  othersimilar  terms)  varies  accordingtolocality. 

The  bark  of  most  of  these  trees  is  valuable  for  use  in  tanning, 
and  they  exude  a  gum  resembling  gum  arable.  The  golden 
yellow  (lowers  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  fragrance. 

The  acacias  were  included  in  the  Linnean  genus  Mimosa. 
Hence  in  popular  use  m/V«<7ja  was  long  current  as  as\-nonym 
of  wattle,  and  is  still  sometimes  so  used,  at  least  in  England. 
Sec  Mimosa  i  b. 

[c  18x0 :  see  IValtle-tree  in  d.l  x8a8  P.  Cunningham  AT.  S. 
li^aies  I.  201  The  acacias  are  the  common  wattles  of  this 
colony,  their  bark  affording  excellent  tan.  1832  Bischofp 
Van  Diemen^s  Land  II.  22  The  black  and  silver  wattle., 
are  trees  used  In  housework  and  furniture.  1859  H.  Kings- 
LEY  G.  Hamlyn  xxiii,  Fringed  with  black  wattle  and  light- 
wood.  Ibid,  xliii,  The  sarsaparilla  still  hung  in  scant  purple 
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tufts  on  the  golden  wattle.  1863  Technologist  III.  5  The 
gum  of  the  black  wattle  {^Acacia  mollissima^  Willd.)..is 
very  inferior  to  it  \sc.  that  of  the  silver  wattlej.  1888  Can- 
pish  Whispering  Voices  45  And  the  wattle's  yellow  bloom 
Fills  pure  gales  with  rich  perfume. 

b.  The  flower  of  the  wattle. 

1867  A.  G.  Middleton  Earnest  132  The  maidens  were 
with  golden  wattles  crowned, 
C.   =  wattle-bark. 

i8g3  Advt,  in  Morris  Austral  Engl.  s.  v.  Waitled>ark^ 
Bark..  .Bundled  Black  Wattle,  superior,  £s'^^  I^^  per  ton;., 
choppedBlack  Wattle,  ;^5  tO;^6.  5i-.perton.  1911  Webster. 
d.  aitrib,  and  Comb.,  as  wattle-bark^  -bloom, 
-blossom,  -bought  -cluster^  -flower,  -gloom,  -gum, 
-jr/7/i5,-/ri?^;wattle-gold/(7^/.,  the  golden-coloured 
flowers  of  the  wattle, 

182S  P.  Cunningham  N,  S.  IVales  II.  106  The  various 
*wattle-barks  are  used  for  Ian.  185a  Morfit  Tanning  .y 
Curryingq\  The  leather  tanned  with  wattle  bark  is  of  excel- 
lent quality,  but  highly  coloured.  1890  A.  Sutherland 
Short  Poems  84  Here,  by  the  *watt!e  bloom  silently  laid, 
Life  seems  like  a  rapturous  dream.  1806  Kipling  Seven 
Seas,  Song  Engl.,  England's  Answ,  21  This  for  the  waxen 
Heath,  and  that  for  the  Wattle-bloom.  1894  A.  Robertson 
Nuggets  62  The  honey  was  coming  from  the  sack  as  clear  as 
amber  and  smelling  of  *wattle-blossom.  1855  Dickens  etc. 
Holly-tree  Inn  iv.  29/2  Breaking  off  a  small  *wattle-bough 
to  whisk  the  flies  from  his  face.  185a  Mundv  Antipodes 
(1857)  87  A  dense  scrub  of  burnt  *wattle-bushes  about  the 
height  of  hop-poles.  1889  Sherard  Daughter  of  South -z-^ 
Past  the  plundered  *wat tie-cluster,  Bathed  no  longer  in  the 
lustre.  Of  its  golden  rain.  1900  Daily  Ne^os  9  Oct.  3/1 
Something  dainty,  like  the  scent  of  the  *wattle  flower.  18(57 
Goodrich  Angel- Beckoned  9  Where  the  *wattle-glooms 
abound  A  little  way  below.  1870  A.  L.  Gordon  Bush  Bal- 
lads Ded.41  In  the  Spring,  when  the  "wattle  gold  trembles, 
'Twixt  shadow  and  shine.  1883  Keighlev  Who  are  You  54 
My  wealth  has  gone  like  the  wattle  gold  You  bound  one  day 
on  my  childish  brow.  1863  Technologist  III.  4  *Wattle 
Gum,  the  gum  of  the  Silver  Wattle  ^Acacia  dealbata, 
LindL).  1865  H.  Kingsley  Hillyars  <5-  Burtons  Hi. '  Well ! 
if  this  don't  bang  wattle  gum',  began  Gerty.  1859  —  G. 
Hamlyn  xxviii,  They  were  passing  through  a  narrow  way 
in  a  *wattle  scrub,  c  1810  in  Trans,  Linnean  Soc.  (1827)  XV. 
328  One  of  my  specimens..!  shot  in  a  green  *wattle«tree 
close  to  Government  House.  1835  in  K.  Comwallis  PauO' 
rama  Ne-w  World  (1859)  I.  402  We  observed  on  a  wattle 
tree.. scratches  or  marks  of  flgures,  representing  blacks  in 
the  act  of  fighting.  \^i^  Melbourne  Argus  10  June  5/2  The 
tender.,  for  the  right  to  strip  the  wattle  trees  growing  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  You  Yangs. 

Wattle  (wg-t'l),  ^(^.2  Also  6  watteU(e,  7 
waddle,  wadle.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  possibly  an 
altered  form  of  Wabtle  (which,  however,  does  not 
appear  so  early  in  our  quots.),  due  to  assimilation 
to  prec. 

Usually  believed  to  be  identical  with  Wattle  sh^  On  fhe 
ground  of  the  reading  *  a  watel  ful  of  nobles  *  in  two  closely 
related  MSS.  of  Piers  Ploxvman  C  (where  other  MSS.  have 
walet)  it  has  been  assumed  that  from  the  primary  sense  of 
*  something  intertwined '  (see  prec.)  was  developed  the  sense 
'  basket ',  and  hence  that  of  '  wallet ',  which  would  be  a 
possible  source  of  the  senses  below.  (Cf.  Shaks.  *  wallets  of 
flesh ' :  see  Wallet  sb.^  This  explanation  is  connected  with 
the  view  that  wallet  is  a  metathesis  of  %vatel\\i\xt  in  all 
probability  the  reading  watel  in  Piers  Plowmofi  b  merely  a 
scribal  error  for  walet.\ 

1.  A  fleshy  lobe  (usually  bright -coloured)  pendent 
!  from  the  head  or  neck  of  certain  birds,  as  the  do- 
I   mestic  fowl,  the  turkey,  the  guinea-fowl,  etc, 

1513  in  Glover's  Hist.  Derby  {iS^g)  1.  App.  6i  John  Curson 
!  ..^yryth  a  Cokatrice  displayd,  goulls  with  a  hed  in  hys 
I  tayll,  hys  fette  and  hys  watteltes  assur,  1577  B.  Googe 
HeresbacKs  Husb.  iv.  158  Cockes-.theyr  wattelles  oryent. 
Ibid.  166  b,  Ginny  Cocks,  and  Turky  Cocks ..  haue  no 
Coames,  but  only  Wattles.  i6ix  Cotcr.  s.  v,  Barbe,  La 
barbe  d*vn  coq^  a  Cockes  rattles,  or  waddles.  1653  H.  More 
Antid.  Atk.  II.  xi.  §  2  Nor  are  his  \sc,  the  cock's]  Comb  and 
his  Wattles  in  vain,  for  they  are  an  Ornament  becoming  his 
Martial  Spirit.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Wattles^.  .Also 
the  Gills  of  a  Cock,  or  the  red  Flesh  that  hangs  under  a 
Turkey's  Neck.  i7»5  Bradley's  Family  Diet.  s.  v.  Pigeon, 
The  Leghorn  is  a  Sort  of  Runt,  only  distinguished  by  a  little 
Wattle  over  his  Nostril.  1768  Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  I.  213 
Their  combs  and  wattles  purple  and  yellow.  1781  —  Genera 
of  Birds  9  On  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  bill,  a  red,  thin 
fleshy  membrane,  or  Wattle,  of  a  round  form.  1788  J,  White 
yml.  Voy.  N.  S.  Walesdjgo)  144  [The  Wattled  Bee-eater] 
Under  the  eye,  on  each  side,  is  a  kind  of  wattle,  of  an  orange 
colour.  181s  Crabbe  Tales  i.  380  From  red  to  blue  the 
(turkey's]  pendent  wattles  turn.  185a  J.  Baily  Foxvls  38 
The  game  cock  is  of  bold  carriage ;.. his  face  and  wattle 
a  beautiful  red  color.  1854  Poultry  Ckron,  II,  90  Cocks. 
Bright  red  comb,  wattle  anci  face.  1867  Baker  Nile  Trib. 
iii.  (1872)  45  The  only  species  of  guinea-fowl  that  [  have 
seen  in  Africa  is  that  with  the  blue  comb  and  wattles, 

b.  transf,  (Cf.  GiLL  sb.^  3  b.) 

1910  'Q'  (Quiller-Couch)  Lady  Good-for. Nothing  i.  xi, 
Once,  it  seemed  to  me,  I  detected  the  wattles  of  your  worthy 
fellow- magistrate.  He  ought  not  to  strain  that  neck;  you 
should  warn  him  of  the  danger. 

c.  slang.  (See  quots.)  ?  Obs.  rare~^. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Wattles,  Ears.  1848  Sinks 
0/ Lond,  129  Wattles,  the  ears. 

2.  A  flap  of  skin  pendent  from  the  throat  or  neck 
of  some  swine, 

1570  Levins  Manip.  38/27  Y«  Wattle  of  a  hog,  neuus. 
1611  Cotgr.,  Goitrons,  Waddles,  or  wattles;  the  two  little 
and  long  excrescences,  which  hang,  teat-like,  at  either  side 
of  the  throat  of  some  hogs.  Ibid.,  Gouytrous,  Swines  wadles. 
1879  J.  Wrichtson  Swine  in  Casselfs  Techn.  Educ.  IV. 
351/2  "The  'wattles*  or  skinny  appendages  situated  upon 
either  side  and  below  the  cheek. 

b.  A  similar  excrescence  on  the  jaws  of  sheep  or 
goats.     See  also  quot.  1725  (prob,  a  mis-use). 


17*5  Bradley^ s  Family  Diet.  s.v.  Goat,  The  Buck  or  the 
He-goat  ought  to  have  a  large  Body,  thick  Legs  [etc J,.. his 
Ears  should  be  long  and  hanging  down,  and  his  Chin  cover'd 
with  a  long  Beard,  or  his  Jaws  rather  have  two  Wattles  or 
Tufts  like  a  Beard.  184s  Bischoff  Woollen  Manu/.  II.  330 
Four-horned  sheep  are  numerous  in  several  parts,  and  a  few 
have  six  horns ;  their  forehead  is  convex,  and  there  are 
wattles  under  the  throat.  1859  Jephsos  Brittany  vi.  81 
There  were  some  brown  goats,  too,  with  white  eyebrows, 
and  wattles  hanging  down  at  each  side  of  their  necks. 

3,  A  fleshy  appendage  hanging  from  the  mouths 
of  some  fishes ;  a  barb. 

165s  Walton  Angler  xviii.  (1661)  23r  This  Loach  is  of  the 
shape  of  the  Eele :  he  has  a  beard  or  watlels  like  a  Barbel. 
1686  Plot  Sta^ordsh.  240  [A  fish]  having  two  small  Cir7i 
or  wattles  issuing  out  of  the  nose  near  the  mouth.  1836 
Yarrell  Brit.  Fishes  1. 321  'I'he  Barbel  is  said  to  have  been 
so  called  from  the  barbs  or  wattles  attached  about  its  mouth. 
1867  F.  Francis  Angling  i.  (1880)  50  The  barbs  or  wattles 
that  depend  from  the  sides  of  the  mouth. 

4.  Comb.:  (in  sense  2)  "^  wattle-faced,  \ -jawed. 
Also  wattle-bird,  (a)  =  ivattle-crow  \  {b)  the  wat- 
tled or  warty-faced  bee-eater  of  Australia,  Antho- 
chsera  caruncnlata  and  A.  inanris  ;  wattle-crow, 
any  bird  of  the  genus  Glaucopis  {G.  cinerea  and  G, 
wilsoni)y  inhabiting  New  Zealand  ;  wattle  honey- 
eater  =  wattle-bird  {b^, 

1773  Cook's  2nd  Voy.  i,  v.  (1777)  I.  08  The  *wattle-birdj  so 
called  because  it  has  two  wattles  under  its  beak  as  large  as 
those  ofa  small  dunghill  cock.  z859-6a  Sir  J.  Richardson 
etc.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  314  The  Long-eared  Wattle-bird 
iAnthochxra  inauris).  Ibid.  315  The  Short-eared  Wattle- 
bird  {Anthochxra  carunculata). .  .Th^  Brush  Wattle-bird 
[A/ithoch^tra  mellivora)...The  Lunulated  Wattle-bird  (W. 
lunulata).  1871  Bracken  Behind  Tomb  79  The  wattle-bird 
sings  in  the  leafy  plantation.  1837  Swainson  Nat,  Hist. 
Birds  II.  265  Subfam.  Glaucopinie.  *Wattle  Crows,  c  1600 
Middleton  Mayor  Quinb.  iir.  iii,  I  scorn  thee.  Thou 
*wattle-fac'd  sing'd  Pig.  186a  Wood  Ulustr.  Nat,  Hist.  II. 
222  The  Yellow  *Wattle  Honey-eater  (Anthocharra inauris). 
1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Gt.  Eater  Kent  Wks.  1. 147/2  Hee 
is  *wattle-iawde,  and  his  eyes  are  sunke  inwarde. 

tWa'ttle,  sb.^  Orkney  and  Shetland,  Obs, 
Forms :  5-7  wattell,  6-7  wattill,  vattill,  7-8 
watle,  6,  9  Hist,  wattle,  [app.  a  perversion  of 
Norw.  veitla  (Aasen,  Ross),  diaL  var.  of  veitsla  :— 
ON.  veizla  entertainment,  spec.  *  the  reception  or 
entertainment  to  be  given  to  the  Norse  king . .  or 
his  stewards  *  (Vigf.) ;  f.  veita  to  grant,  give,  to 
make  (a  feast),  to  show  (kindness,  etc.)  :  see  Wait 
v.^    For  the  sense  of  the  sb.  cf.  Waiting  vbl,  sb.^ 

In  a  Norwegian  charter  of  15  Apl.  1412  {Dipt,  Norveg.  II, 
II.  466),  containing  a  grant  by  King  Erik  of  land  in  Shetland, 
the  feudal  dues  payable  by  the  propert)^  are  enumerated 
as  *  skat,  landskyld,  ok  wesel',  with  which  cf.  the  'skat, 
wattle,  and  dewties  '  of  quot,  1592  below.] 

Originally,  the  obligation,  imposed  on  landed  pro- 
prietors in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  of  giving  enter- 
tainment to  the  Foud  on  his  annual  journey  through 
the  islands  for  the  administration  of  justice ;  in 
later  times,  a  tax  for  which  this  obligation  was 
commuted. 

x^-jj  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.Scot.^Zi/i  Cumuniversis  libertatibus, 
.  ,ad  dictas  terras,  .speclantibus,  unacum  le  Wrak,  Wattell, 
Waithe  et  Hasetvaith.  1503  in  Peterkin  Rentals  Orkney  i. 
(1820)  25  Summa  de  Wattill  of  the  He  j  last  in  thre  thridis 
viz  cost  tiesche  &  fat  guid.  And  the  commonis  ar  all  accordit 
to  pay  the  tua  in  wattill  &  the  thrid  in  flesche.  1587  Reg, 
Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  468/1  Reddendo . .  105  doleras  argenteas  pro 
He  wattill.  J588  Exchequer  Rolls  Scot.  X.  391  Selling.. 
1000  cunnyng  skynnis,  167  packis  vedmell,  105  doleris  for 
vattill,  120  angel  nobillis  for  toill.  X5<)a  in^  Reg.  Mag.  Sig. 
Scot.  idiO,  118/1  Payand,.to  me.. the  yeir  maillis,  skatt, 
wattell  and  dewties  contenit  in  our  rentalj.  1^5  in  Peterkin 
Rentals  Orkney  11.  (1820)  83  Thomas  Sinclair  pays  yearly 
furih  of  his  Wattle  of  the  Bailyerie  of  Sanday  12  meils  bear. 
160$  Shetland  Rental  in  yamieson  Sufipl.  (1887)  270  Rentall 
of  the  wattill  as  it  was  in  anno  1605. . .  Ska,  ij  nychtis  wattill. 
Tiowoilie  &  Sandoill,  ij  nychtis  wattill.  16x0  Rec.  Earldom 
Orkney  (S.H.S.)  185  His  awin  proper  land  and  heretage 
haldin  frielie  of  the  king  for  payment  of  scat  and  wattell  and 
of  the  teynd  therof  to  the  kirk,  i6a8  in  Proc.  Soc.  Aniit], 
Scot.  N.S.  VII.  231  Easter  Quarff,  I  nyghtiswatlilL  Summa 
(for  Burray]  4  nyghtis  wattill  and  6  merkis.  1733 T.  Gifford 
Zetland  Isl.  v.  (1879)  37  To  grant  charters  to  Uie  heritors. . 
holding  few  of  the  crown  for  payment  of  an  annual  reddendo, 
formerly  paid,  called  the  Scat  and  IValle,  x8sx  Scott 
Pirate  xviii,  Is  it  not  enough  that  we  must  ^ay  scat  and 
wattle,  which  were  all  the  public  dues  under  our  old  Norse 
government  j  but  must  they  come  over  us  with  king's  dues 
and  customs  besides?  1840  Netu  Statist.  Ace,  Shetland 
(1845)  63  Ihe  wattle  was  a  tax  imposed  on  every  family 
paid  in  barley  to  the  foud  or  bailie. 

Wattle  (w9*t'l),  V,  Forms :  4  wat(t)ele-n, 
watle-n,  5  wattyll,  6  wattil,  wadle,  6-7  watle, 
wattel,  7  wattell,  6-  wattle,    [f.  Wattle  j^.I] 

1.  trans.  To  construct  (a  building,  wall,  fence, 
arbour)  of  rods,  posts,  or  laths  interlaced  with  twigs 
or  flexible  branches.     Also  rarely  with  up. 

1377  Langl.  p.  pi,  B.  XIX.  323  And  there-with  Grace  bigan 
to  make  a  good  foundement,  And  watteled  [v.rr.  watelide, 
watled(e]  it  and  walled  it  with  his  peynes  and  his  passioun. 
1534  Huloet,  Wattle  a  house,  cratio,  iui,  ire,  whyche  is 
a  maner  not  vsed  but  where  thacked  houses  be.  XS65  CoorER 
Thesaurus,  Concratitzns  ..paries  ..  wslWqs  wattled  with 
roddes  as  they  vse  in  the  countrey.  x6oo  Holland  Lizy 
XXVII.  iii.  627  To  build,  .cotages  and  sheds... These  were 
most  of  them  made  of  hurdles  and  bourds,  some  watteled 
and  wound  with  reedes  [L.  alia  arundine  iexta].  1617 
MoRYSON  Itin.  III.  74  For  the  meerebarbarous  Irish  either 
bleepe  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  or  in  cabbines  watled,  and 
covered  with  turfe,     16*7  in  bir  J.  H.   Ramsay  Bamj^ 
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WATTLED. 

CA«W«n(i9iS)3i>  Bindis.  him.. to  caber wattell  and  theik 
withthjJc.thehallbiggitbehim.  1707-11  Mobtimer^wi*. 
I.  sii  A  Hedge  w«tllcd  standing  under  a  Boff  that  was  five 
or  six  Foot  above  it.  1791  W.  Giliin  Forest  Scenery  •  '•  ? '  3 
He  fixes  ne.xt  on  some  spreading  tree,  round  the  bole  of  which 
he  wattles  a  sUght  circular  fence  of  the  dimensions  he  wants. 
llai  Ci_»»K  Vill.  Minstrel  1 1.  24  The  arbour  he  once  wattled 
up  is  broke.  183a  Ht.  Martineau  Denurara  i.  11  The  walls 
were  merely  wattled  and  smeared  with  plaster.  1867  C.  H. 
PcAasos  Hist.  Eng.  I.  16  The  villages  were  circles  of  huts 
hollowed  out  of  the  hills  or  heath,  to  save  wall  building,  the 
sides  wattled  and  the  roofs  thatched. 

b.  To  constnict  (a  sheepfoW)  with  hurdles. 
vfla  Cha«lottk  Smith  Ethtlinde  IV.  170  The  shepherd. . 
contented  himself  »-ith  staring  at  them  a  moment,  and  then 
went  on  with  wattling  his  fold.    1817  C1.ARE  Sheplu  Cat.  189 
Shepherds  have  wattled  pens  about. 

2.  To  interlace  (boughs,  t\vigs,  osiers,  etc.)  so  as 
to  form  wattle-work. 

I4t6  Nottitigkitm  Rec.  III.  242  Osyars..towattyir  betwix 
piles  of  be  same  Brigges.    i^it-Uxu.  Art  Garden.  (1593) 

LThe  Romans  x-sed  to.,  fence  their  gardens  with  stakes  and 
ths,  set  very  thick  in  order,  and  with  small  rods  watled  in 
together.  xSi^  Brit.  Spec.  121  A  Temple  or  Church.. the 
Walls  whereof  were  on  all  sides  made  of  Rods,  watled  or 
interwoven.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  539  The  sides  and  top 
of  the  House  are  filled  up  with  Boughs  coursely  watled 
between  the  poles.  1793  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XI.  296  Fixing 
stakes. .and  wattling  straw-bands  between  them.  1805  R.  W. 
DtCKSOS  Pract.  Agric.  I.  no  PI.  xxxiii.  The  dead  materials 
are  wattled  in  between  strong  stakes.  1833  Loudon  Encycl. 
ArchiHi^  The  walls.. are  frames  filled  in  with  studwork, 
into  which  blanches  of  furze  are  thickly  wattled.  1855 
Dickens  etc.  HoUy.tree  Inn  iv.  26/1  A  building  of  boughs 
wattled  on  stakes,  and  dabbed  over  with  mud.  _  1858  Raw- 
LINSOM  tr.  Herodotus  iv.  cxc.  III.  169  The  dwellings  of  these 
people  are  made  of  the  stems  of  the  asphodel,  and  of  rushes, 
wattled  together.  1871  W.  B.  Lord  &  Baines  .'ihifls  Camp 
Life  vi.  382  Rattans,  osiers,  twigs,  reeds,  or  grass  are_  then 
wattled  in  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  sketch.  X884  Weekly 
Lond.  Times  12.  Sept.  18  A  framework  of  oak  beams,  with 
mortise  holes  cut  to  receive  cross  beams,  through  which 
hazel  and  bitch  boughs  have  been  closely  wattled. 

3.  To  bind  together  (posts,  laths,  etc.)  with  inter- 
laced osiers,  twigs,  or  flexible  branches.  Also  with 
across. 

x6ox  Ld.  Mountjoy  Let.  in  Moryson  litn.  11.  213  Staked 
on  both  sides  with  pallisades  watled.  1697DAMPIER  Voy.  I. 
428  These  people  make  but  small  low  Houses.  The  sides. . 
are  made  of  small  posts,  watled  with  boughs.  _  1726  Swift 
Gulliver  IV.  ii,  We  came  to  a  long  kind  of  building,  made  of 
timber  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  wattled  across.  177s  John. 
80M  \Vest.  fsl.,  Anoch  76  The  part  in  which  we  dined  and 
slept  was  lined  with  turf  and  wattled  with  twigs,  which  kept 
the  earth  from  falling.  1800  A.  Henry  Trav.  294  The  fence 
was.. formed  of  strong  stakes  of  birch-wood,  wattled  with 
smaller  branches  of  the  same.  1876  Tennyson  Harold  v.\. 
109,  I  have  seen  The  trenches  dug,  the  palisades  uprear'd 
And  wattled  thick  with  ash  and  willow-wands.  z88a  Jef. 
feries  Bcvis  II,  263  He  proposed  to.. extend  a  railing  all 
round  and  wattle  this  with  willows.  1886  Stevenson  Kid. 
napped  xxiii,  The  trunks  of  several  trees  had  been  wattled 
across,  the  intervals  strengthened  with  stakes,  and  the  ground 
behind  this  barricade  levelled  up  with  earth. 

4.  To  cover  or  surround  with  wattle-work.  Also 
with  about. 

1545  Elyot  Dict.i  CratiOt  to  coucr  with  grates,  to  wattil. 
1577  Harrison  England  \\\.  xii.  nib  in  Holinshed^  Our 
hiucs  are  made  commonly  of  Rye  straw,  and  wadled  about 
with  bramble  quarters.  1615  Markham  Country  Content.  l. 
14  Which  seats  [for  hounds]  would  bee  either  boorded,  or 
watled  with  stakes  and  small  wands  on  the  sides  to  hold  vp 
the  earth  from  falling.  1629  Hobbes  Thucyd.  it.  122  They 
built  a  Frame  of  Timber,  and  watled  it  about  on  either  side, 
to  serue  instead  of  Walles,  to  keepe  the  Earth  from  felling 
too  much  away. 

5.  To  fold  (sheep),  dial. 

1908  Academy  27  June  920/2  This  garden  hears  the  sheep, 
bells  of  the  flock  That  browses,  wattled,  on  its  further  strand. 
Wattled  (wj-t'ld),  a.  [f.  Wattle  sb.^  Of  a 
bird  :  Having  wattles  or  a  wattle ;  in  Heraldry, 
having  the  wattles  of  a  specified  tincture  distinct 
from  that  of  the  body.  Also  in  parasynthetic  for- 
mations, as  blue-wattled,  one-wattled. 

j688  Holme  Armoury  iv.  iv.  (Roxb.)  298/1  A  demy  cock 
with  wings  displaid  Gules,  Watled  and  crested,  Or.  1777 
PoRNY  Elem.  Her.  (ed.  3)  Diet.,  Wattled. .,  sometimes  used 
in  speaking  of  a  Cock  whose  Wattles  or  Gills  are  of  a  different 
Tincture,  but  Jollowped  is  better.  1782  Latham  Gen.  Syn. 
Birds  1 1.  I.  9  Wattled  Stare.  PI.  xxxvi.  Wattled  Starlings. 
178s  Ibid.  in.  I.  82  Wattled  Heron.  Size  of  the  Stork.. . 
Inhabits  Africa.  1788  J.  White  Jrnl.  Voy.  N.  S.  Wales 
(1790)  144  The  Wattled  Bee.eater..is  the  size  of  a  missel 
thrush,  [etc].  1809  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  VII.  378  Wattled 
Crow.  Corvus  cnrunculatus. . .  Said  to  be  a  native  of  New 
Zealand,  c  1828  Berry  Encycl.  Her.  I.  Gloss.  1849  D.  J. 
Browne  Amer.  Poultry  Yard  (1855)  23  The  throat  of  the 
female  being  covered  with  feathers,  instead  of  being  naked 
and  wattled.  1854  Poultry  Chron.  II.  336  A  Cock  (wattled 
face)  and  two  Hens.  1862  Wood  Hlustr.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  220 
The  Wattled  Honey-eater,  or  Brush  Wattle  Bird  of  Australia. 
s86a  LoNCF.  Wayside  Inn  Prel.  30  The  wattled  cocks  strut 
to  and  fro.  1S75-S4  A.  H.  Lavard  Birds  S.  Africa  626 
Grus  carvncutata,  Gm.  Wattled  Crane.  19O-  Wide  World 
Mag.  VIII.  150/2  The  scrub  is  full  of  wild  duck,  blue-wattled 
guinea  fowl,  partridges  [etc.].  1903  Westm.  Gaz.  5  Jan.  lo/i 
The  *  Zoo '  has  a  new  occupant  of  some  importance — the 
Eastern  one-wattled  cassowary  [Casuariits  aurantiacus) 
from  German  New  Guinea. 

t  b.  Having  folds  of  flesh.  Obs.  rare~^. 
ISS7  GoLDiNG  Ovid^s  Met.  IX.  (1593)  212,  I  turning  to  the 
shape  of  bull  rebelled  against  my  fo.    He  stepping  to  my  left 
side  close,  did  fold  his  armes  about  My  watled  necke  [L. 
induit  ille  toris  a  laeva  parte  lacertos]. 

t  C.    IVattled  oval :  an  oval  ring  with  projecting 
knobs.   (Holme  gives  a  drawing.)  Obs.  rarer-\ 
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1688  Holme  Armoury  iv.  ix.  (Roxb.)  383/2  At  which  coller 
was  hunge  the  modle  of  the  order  on  a  plate  in  a  wattled    1 
ovall  a  Lilly  slipped. 

Wattled  (wg-t'Id),  ///•  a.    [f.  Wattle  v.  + 

-EI)!.] 

1.  Constructed  of  wattle-work. 

1548  Elyot's  Diet.,  Concratitius,  made  of  hurdels  or  suche  , 
lyke  thynges,  watled.  ISS»  'bid.,  Cratitij parietes,  wattled 
walles  made  lyke  hurdles,  as  they  vse  in  the  countrey.  1677 
in  Verney  Mem.  (1907)  II.  308  Wattled  walls  onlj'  Daubed  , 
over  with  Mortar.  1712  J.  James  tr.  Le  Blonds  Gardening 
124  Make  use  of  wattled  Hurdles  and  Fascines.  1757  Dyer 
Fleece  l.  361  Nor  ope  the  wattled  fence,  while  Ijalmy  morn 
Lies  on  the  reeking  pasture.  1805  R.  W.  Dickson  Pract. 
Agric.  II.  674  The  flatted  hurdle,  .is  much  preferable  to  the 
close-rodded  or  wattled  kind,  as  being  much  more  durable. 
1813  Rudge  Agric.  Glouc.  386  Wattled  hurdles,  8j.  per  dozen. 
J827  Scott  Highl.  Wido^u  v,  Awhile  she  paused  at  the 
wattled  door.  1834  Pringle  A/r.  Si.  vii.  233  His  reed  hut 
or  wattled  cabin  generally  placed  on  the  side  of  some  narrow 
ravine.  1836  Mrs.  C.  P.  Traill  Backiu.  Canada  309  The 
fence  is  a  rude  basket  or  hurdle- work  .  .called  by  the  country 
folk  wattled  fence.  1871  Standard  12  Apr.  6  The  weir  is  a 
wattled  weir,  and  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  pa-ssage  of 
fish  up  the  river.  1883  Svmonds  Ital.  Byways  ii.  30  Wattled  . 
waggons  drawn  by  oxen. 

b.  Said  of  a  sheepfold.  Chiefly  poet,  in  wattled 
cote,  pen,  fold. 

1634  Milton  Comus -m  Might  we  but  hear  The  folded 
flocks  pen'd  in  their  watled  cotes.  1730  Thomson  Summer 
395  The  gather'd  flocks  Are  in  the  wattled  pen  innumeroiis 
press'd.  1753  T.  Wabton  Ode  Approack  Summer  90  His 
wattled  cotes  the  shepherd  plants.  1830  Tennyson  Ode  to 
Memory  66  The  livelong  bleat  Of  the  thick-fleeced  sheep 
from  wattled  folds.  1853  M.  Arnold  Scholar  Gipsy  2  Go, 
Shepherd,  and  untie  the  wattled  cotes.  1886  Lowell 
Democr.  etc.  (1887)  193  The  wattled  fold  they  were  rearing 
here  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness. 

c.  Wattled  daub  (rare)  =  wattle  and  daub  (Wat- 
TLEi*.i  I  b).  Wattled  work^wattle-work  (Wattle 
sb.^  I  c). 

1866  Livingstone  Last  frnls.  (1873)  I.  i.  14  The  first  hun- 
dred yards  has  90  square  houses  of  *wattled  daub.  1712  J. 
James  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  67  Made  with  Beds  of 
Earth  and  'Watled-work.  Ibid.  68  Hurdles,  or  Watled-work. 
1871  W.  B.  Lord  &  Baines  Shifts  Camp  Life  vi.  382  The 
manner  of  making  a  piece  of  wattled  work  for  a  door,  a  win- 
dow shutter,  [etc.].  1878  Maclear  Celts  vii.  105  Being 
erected  of  stone,  instead  of  the  usual  wood  or  wattled  work. 

d.  Of  cloth :  Made  by  plaiting,  rare. 

l86s  Tylor  Early  Hist.  Man.  xiii.  365  The  wattled  cloth 
of  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings. 

2.  Of  branches,  twigs,  etc. :  Interlaced. 

1777  Mason  Engl.  Garden  iv.  645  A  shed  of  twisting  roots 
and  living  moss,  \Vith  rushes  thatch'd,  with  wattled  oziers 
lin'd.  He  bids  them  raise.  1868  Miss  Vonge  Cameos  I.  xlii. 
363  Making  a  multitude  of  hurdles  of  wattled  boughs  to  be 
laid  across  the  softer  places  of  the  bog.  1878  Bosw.  Smith 
Carthage ii\\\\.  338  [The  huts]of  the  Numidians.  .were  made 
of  wattled  reeds  thatched  with  straw. 

t  b.  Of  hair  :  Tangled.   Obs.  rar<r-K 

1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  i.  ii.  1218  Their  [k.  the  wind- 
gods')  wattled  locks  gush'd  all  in  Rivers  out. 

3.  Enclosed  in  a  sheepfold,  folded. 

1898  Meredith  Odes  Fr.  Hist.  82  And  all  his  host  A 
wattled  flock,  the  foeman's  dogs  between  I 

t  Wa-ttle-head.  Obs.  rare.  [?f.  Wattle  J*.  1 
(sense  i,  as  designating  a  weak  building-material).] 
A  weak-headed  person.     So  Wattle-hoaded  a. 

1613  Wither  Abuses  \.  Sat.  i.  127  But  he  that  is  with  such 
a  humor  led  I  may  be  bold  to  terme  a  watlc-head.  Hid. 
Sat.  v.  90  Our  watleheaded  Gallants  would  but  flout  At  their 
well  tempted  passions.  1866  G.  A.  Lawrence  Sans  Merci 
III.  3  The  damsel's  father  was  an  easy-going  and  something 
'  wattle-headed '  elder. 

Wattless  (wg-tles),  a.  Electr.  [f.  WATT-f 
-less.]  Of  a  current,  an  electromotive  force,  etc.: 
Consuming  no  power. 

1902  Electr.  Rev.  4  Apr.  544/2  The  wattless  cturrent  being 
taken  as  positive,  when  it  is  in  advance  of  the  P.  D. 

Wattling  (wotlii)),  vbl.  sb.  Also  4-7  watte- 
lyng(e,  -ing,  4-6  viratlyng(e,  -ing(e,  6  wadling. 
[f.  Wattle  v.  -i-  -ing  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Wattle. 

1573-80  TussER  Husb.  (1878)  83  To  arbor  begun,  and  quick 
setted  about,  no  poling  nor  wadling  till  set  be  far  out.  1633 
T.  James  Voy.  60  Our  second  house  was.. made  for  the 
watteling  much  after  the  same  manner.  1916  Contemp.  Rev. 
'uly  96  Plaiting,  braiding,  weaving  and  wattling,  all  of  which 

ring  into  existence  very  definite  rudiments  of  pattern. 

2.  concr.  a.  An  assemblage  of  rods  or  laths  inter- 
laced with  branches,  twigs,  osiers,  or  the  like,  serv- 
ing as  the  material  of  a  wattled  wall,  partition, 
fence,  etc.,  or  as  the  framework  of  a  '  wattle-and- 
daub '  building.  Also,  in  generalized  sense,  wattle 
as  a  structural  material. 

1336  Cat.  Docum.  Scot.  (1887)  III.  349  Item  pro  amputa- 
cione  xxiiij  carcatarum  virgarum  pro  '  wattelyngs ',  et  pro 
cariagio  earundem  de  bosco  usque  castrum.  Ibid.  351  [simi- 
larly but]  '  watlyngs '.  1431-40  in  Glasscock  Rec.  St. 
Michael's,  Bp.'sStortford[\Sl2)S  Et  in  virgis  emptis  pro 
watlyng  sprendelles  et  ligaminibus,  xd.  oh.  c  1468  in  Archaeo. 
logia  (1846)  XXXI.  336  On  every  tarage  a  tree  of  gold. .  .The 
tarage  before  reherssid,  wateled  wt  gold,  wt^in  the  watte- 
linge  abowt  the  said  tre,  and  every  of  them  fylled  w*  meatis 
divers.  154s  Elyot  Diet.,  Crates,  grates  of  yron  or  wood. 
They  be  also  the  watling  of  a  wall  or  house  klayd  or  thatched. 
1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  v.  iii.  131  \yatlings,  gabbions, 
and  all  other  things  needfuU,  at  batteries,  and  besieging. 
1658  in  J.  Campbell  Balmerino  (1899)  410  Ane  new  cupill, 
cabers,  watlings,  door-cheeks,  half  doore.  1699  Dampier 
Voy.  W.  It.  115  The  side  Walls  are  Stud  or  Watling,  plaister'd 
on  the  inside.    1763  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  xxxvii.  (1770)  1^,497 
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WAUGHTING. 

The  houses  (.:  1560)  were  nothing  but  watling,  plastered  over 
with  clay.  1837  J.  E.  Murray  Summer  in  Pyrenees  I.  63 
A  wattling  of  willow  boughs,  al)Out  eight  feet  square.  184a 
Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  149  Fig.  66  shows  the  handle  and 
rim  of  what  is  called  the  Scotch  basket. . .  Fig.  67  shows  the 
same  skeleton,  with.. the  wattling  or  woven  work  com- 
menced. 1909  Stacpooi.e  Pools  0/ Silence  xxx,  Adams  had 
swung  the  man  aloft  and  dashed  him  against  the  wall  with 
such  force,  that  the  wattling  gave  way  and  the  plaster  fell 
in  flakes. 

t  transf.  1567  Goldinc  Ovid's  Met.  XII.  {1593).  286  He 
threw  an  ashen  dart  Which  brake  the  watling  of  his  ribs[L. 
latottm  cratem]. 

b.  Boughs  and  twigs  for  use  in  wattle-work. 
1622  F.  Markham  Bi.  War  iii.  v.  98  To  hew  downe 
boughes  and  young  watlings  to  make  Cabins.  1688  Holme 
A  rmoury  ill.  xiv.  (Roxb.)  19/2  Thatchers  Termes. . .  Watlings 
iiisted  of  Laths.  1763  ''I'heophilus  Issulanus'  Second 
Sight  26  Going  .  to  cut  wattling  for  creels.  1809  tr.  Molina's 
Hist.  Chili  I.  128  The  husbandmen,  .employ  it  [a  vine]  both 
in  making  large  baskets,  and  as  wattling  for  their  hedges. 
1831  Jane  Porter  Sir  E.  SeaivarcCs  Narr.  I.  x.  295  To  cut 
the  slakes  and  watlings  for  the  stoccado. 
3.   Comb. 

14..  Master  of  Game  etc  (MS.  Douce  335)  fol.  73  Ony 
smal  wode,  that  is  to  wete,  blatrons,  sparres,  watlyngroddes, 
or  ony  other  smal  wode. 

Wattre,  Wattry,  obs.  ff.  Water,  Watery. 

■Wattshode,  obs.  form  of  Watchet. 

Wattur,  -yr,  watur(e,  -yr(e,  obs.  ff.  Water. 

Wau,  var.  Waw  sb}-,  wave,  Woi'GH  dial.,  wall. 

Wau,  var.  Waw  sb.^  (Hebr.  and  Arab,  letter). 

"Wauble,  Sc.  form  of  Wobble. 

■Waueh  :  see  Watch  sb.  and  v.,  Wacqh  a., 
Waught  v. 

Wauoht,  var.  Waught  sb.  and  v. 

"Wauf(f,  Waufie :  see  Waff,  Waffie. 

Waugh.  (wgf),  a.  Sc.  and  north.  Also  wauoh, 
wauf,  waff,  etc.  [See  Wallow  a.]  Tasteless,  in- 
sipid ;  unpleasant  to  the  smell  or  taste,  sickly  ; 
faint,  weak,  etc.  (see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.). 

X703THORESBY  Let.  to  Ray,  Waugh,  insipid,  unsalted,  and 
so  unsavory.  1814  [.Mrs.  Johnstone]  Saxon  9f  Gael  III. 
189  (Jam.),  I  think  she'll  no  put  owre  this  night.  The  wauch 
earth  smell  is  about  her  already. 

Wa'agh  (wg),  int.  Also  8  wa,  9  wagh.  [An 
instinctive  exclamation  ;  cf.  WouGH,  Whau.]  An 
exclamation  indicating  grief,  indignation  or  the  like. 
Now  chiefly  as  attributed  to  N.  American  Indians 
and  other  savages. 

1761  Mrs.  F.  Sheridan  Sidney  Bidulph  (1796)  IV.  92  The 
other  brat.. squalls  for  it  [the  toy]  directly,  Waugh,  Sir,  it 
was  mine  first.  1791  J.  Long  Voy.  Ind.  Interpr.  164  Wa  I 
wa  /  or  Oh  !  oh  1  replied  the  Savage,  but  what  is  the  warrior 
tied  up  for?  1827  J.  F,  Cooper  Prairie  I.  xvii.  252  A  tall 
Indian,  .stood  upright,  uttering  the  sententious  exclamation, 
'Wagh  !'  1832  Lytton  Eugene  A.  iv.  ix,  'Well,  if  ever  I 
seed  the  like!'  quoth  the  corporal  i..'augh  1— waugh  !— 
bother!'  1834  Whittier  ;1/(?i^il/<'^o»tf  411  Wagh  ! — Mogg 
will  have  the  pale-face's  hair.  1846  P.  B.  St.  John  En- 
chanted Rock  IV.  8q  '  Wagh  ! '  escaped  from  the  lips  of  the 
Indian  girl.  1891  *  R.  Boldrewood  '  Sydney-side  Sax.  vi, 
Talgai  sings  out '  Wagh  1 '  and  pointed  with  his  chin,  like  all 
blacks  do. 

Waugh,  variant  of  Waff  v.'^,  Waw  sb.^ 

Waugh  haivk.  ?  A  perversion  or  misunder- 
standing of  ware  hawk :  see  Wake  z».1  3  b. 

1844  Thackeray  Barry  Lyndon  xiii,  Waugh  hawk,  Mr. 
Barry!  don't  think. .to  stand  in  my  shoes  when  they  ate 
vacant. 

Waught  (waxt),  sb.  Sc.  and  turth.  Also  9 
wauoht,  waft.  [f.  next  vb.]  A  copious  draught. 
Also  transf.  and  Jig. 

1721  Rams.ay  Answ.  to  Burchet  3  Thirsting  for  fame,  at 
the  Pierian  spring.  The  poet  takesa  waught.  1722  — Spring 
(S-  Syie  II  Ae  day,  after  great  waughts  of  wet.  Ij88  Burns 
AuldLangSyne  v,  And  we'll  tak'a  right  gude-williewaught, 
For  auld  lang  syne.  1816  Scoi  T  Old  Mori,  iv.  Ye  needna 
stick  to  gie  them  a  waught  o'  drink  and  a  bannock.  188a 
C.  Gibbon  Golden  Shaft  xxxii,  Sae  my  father  takes  up  the 
bottle  and  took  a  waft  and  says  he— '  Ay,_  that's  rael  fine 
chlorodyne '.  1893  Stevenson  Catriona  xix.  219,  I  had  a 
good  waucht  of  milk  in  by  Ratho. 

Wanght  (waxt),  V.  Sc.  Forms :  6  wauoht, 
wacht,  vaoht,  9  wauch,  7-9  waught.  [Of  ob- 
scure origin  ;  prob.  allied  to  Quaff,  Quadght  vbs.l 
trans.  To  drink  or  quaff  in  large  draughts ;  to  drain 
(a  goblet) ;  also  with  out,  over.     Also  absol.  or  intr. 

1S08  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  39  Thay  wauchtit  at  the 
wicht  wyne.  15x3  Douglas  A^neis  vii.  iii.  90  In  flacon  and 
in  skull  Thai  skyiik  the  wyne,  and  wauchtis  coupis  full.  1567 
Gude  Sf  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  26  To  wacht  gude  wyne.  1581 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xliv.  94  Except  his  coup  var  vachtit 
out  aluay.  1624  Extracts  Abcrd.  Reg.  (1848)  II.  301  That 
nane  presume,  .to  wse  at  any  tyme  any  excessive  drinking 
or  scoUiiig,  or  to  vrge  thair  nichtbouris  to  waught  or  scole 
farder  nor  thair  plesour.  1728  Ramsay  Archers  diverting 
themselves  100  How  hearty  went  these  healths  about  !  How 
blythly  were  they  waughted  out  !  c  1730  —  Masque  193,  1 
waught  o'er  This  flowing  glass  of.. wine.  1849  W.  Jamie 
Stray  Effusions  27  (E.D.D.)  Packman  billies  waught  their 
ale. 

Hence  "Wau-ghting  vbl.  sb. 

1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  173  Excessive 
drinking  and  waughting.  1842  Vedder  Poems  78  But  now 
he's  a  dyvor,  wi'  birlingan'  wauchin'. 

Waughtar,  -er,  obs.  ff.  Wapter  rf.i 
Waugle-eghed,  obs.  form  of  Wall-eyed  a. 
Wauk,  Sc.  var.  Wake  v..  Walk  z-.i,  ».'- 
Wauken,  Sc,  variant  of  Waken  v. 


WAUL. 

Wauker,  Sc.  var.  Walker  rf.2 

Waukrife,  variant  of  Wakerife  Sc. 

Waul  (W9I),  si.  [f.  next.]   A  loud  cry  or  howl. 

1856  Mebedith  S/iim.Siag^at  355  This  was  followed  by., 
the  waul  of  Krooz..and  the  complainings  of  Dob. 

Waul,  wawl  (wgl),  v.  Also  6  Sir.  wawill, 
6-7  wawle,  6-8  wanle,  9  dta/.  whaul,  whawl. 
[?  Echoic;  cf .  Wkawl  t'.]  m^r.  To  utter  the  loud 
harsh  cry  characteristic  of  cats  or  of  new-bom  babes. 

IS.,  fmits  Gray  MS.  v.  19  (S.T.S.)  51  Quhat  helpis  (>an 
to  waw.Il  or  weip?  1557  Phaer  ./Ettcid.  vii.  (1558)  Sijb, 
And  figures  foule  of  wolues  thei  heare  for  wo  to  fret  and 
wawle.  1601  aiidPt.  Retutn/r.  Pamass.  v.  iv.  2151  Where 
cats  do  waule  by  day,  dogges  barke  by  night.  1605  Shaks. 
Lear  IV.  vi.  184  Thou  know'.st,  the  first  time  that  we  .smell 
the  Ayre  We  wawle,  and  cry.  1620  Mki.tom  Astrolng.  52 
Many  people  in  these  dayes  cannot . .  heare  a  Dogge  howle, 
or  a  Cat  wawle,  but  instantly  they  will  runne  to  the  Calcu. 
lator.  1681  T.  Flatman  Heraclilus  RUcits  No.  35  (1713)  I. 
238  Your  Babes  of  Grace,  which  waul  and  cry,  because  their 
Mother  won't  let  them  scratch  her  Eyes  out.  1774  Colman 
Man  0/ Business  Prol.,  His  brats . .  Brought  up  on  playhouse 
pap,  they  waule  and  cry.  1871  PosTE  Gaius  iv.  §§  21-25. 
4ao  1  he  plaintiff  on  three  market-days  shall  stand  before  the 
defendant's  door  and  waul  \ed.  2  1875  wawl]. 
Hence  "Wau-ling  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 
aiSSo  Hevwood  yohan  ff  Tyb  118  (Brandl),  Wylt  thou 
neuerleue  this  wawlyng?  1543  Bale  Yet  a  Course  43  b, 
Wolde  Tolwyn  haue  bene  a  good  IdoU  mayntener  with  holye 
water  and  sensynge.  latine  labberynge  and  wawlynge,.  .he 
had  not  bene  thus  brought  forth  for  an  heretyque.  i6ai 
Mor,LE  Camerar.  Liv.  Libr.  v.  xv.  380  Without  the  shameful 
bawling  and  wawling  of  Lawyers  and  Atturneys.  1648 
Mistris  Parliament  bronght  to  Bed  8  There  was.. heard 
terrible  thunderings,  intermix'd  with  wawling  of  Catts, 
howling  of  Doggs,  and  barking  of  Wolves,  a  1^  T.  Ward 
England's  Ke/orm.  i.  (1710)  121  Like  snarling  Dog  and 
wawling  puss.  i8ia  G.  Colman  f.ady  0/  IVreci  11.  xxi, 
Around  his  wawling  prescnccswell  A  huge  Seraglio,  stock'd, 
pell-mell,  With  black,  white,  tabby,  tortoise-shell.  1861 
L.  L.  Noble  Icebergs  296  Grimalkin  answered  with  a  terrible 
wauling. 

Waul,  waule,  obs.  forms  of  Wall  sl>.^,  v.* 

Wauld,  Sc.  form  of  Wield  sb.  and  v.,  Wold. 

Wauld,  Sc.  f.  vjoulj:  see  Will  v. 

Waulk,  obs.  f.  Wake  v.  ;  variant  of  Walk  v.^ 

WaiUin(e,  variant  forms  of  Walm  sb!^,  v. 

Wault,  variant  of  Walt  v. 

1611  CoTGR.,  I'erser  vn  chariot,  to  wault,  ouertume,  or 
ouerthrow  a  chariot:  whence  the  Prouerbe;  llnestsibon 
cltarlicr  gui  ne  verse;  The  best  that  driues,  will  sometimes 
wault,  a  cart.  \ 

Waulter,  -tre,  obs.  forms  of  Walter  v^ 

Waum(e,  variant  forms  of  Walm  sby 

Waumle,  obs.  form  of  Wamble  v. 

Waun(d}S,  vulgar  or  affected  pron.  ol  wounds, 
used  as  a  profane  oath  :  see  Wounds  int. 

Waundy :  see  Wolndt  a. 

Waunt,  dial.  var.  Want  sb.^ ;  obs.  f.  Want  v. 

Waunty,  obs.  form  of  Wantst. 

Wauompeg,  obs.  form  of  Waupumpeao. 

Waur:  see  War  a.,  oiiv.,  vl'- 

Waur,  variant  of  Ware  sb^,  sb.^,  »2. 

Waurscaw,  corrupt  or  blundered  form  of 
Warkstall  Sc. 

15J3  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (•844)  I.  451  Ane  bukat,  aae 
wavrscaw,  ane  skayne  for  the  buitht. 

Wausper :  see  Wawsper  Sc. 

Waut,  dial,  form  of  Walt  v..  Welt  sb.  and  v. 

Wautt,  obs.  form  of  Vault  sb.^ 

•S53-S4  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  U.  607  With 
ij  wavtts,  furth  of  y«  chambers,  in  to  y«  galarye. 

Wauve,  variant  of  Whalve. 

Wau-wau,  variant  of  Wow-wow. 

Wave  (wfiv),  sb.  (Also  6  wbave,  8  weave.) 
[f.  Wavei;. 

In  sense  i,  which  appears  early  in  the  i6th  c,  it  seems  to 
have  been  substituted  by  popular  etymology  for  the  older 
Waw  sb.,  which  it  rapidly  superseded  in  use.  In  branch  II 
it  is  a  new  formation  on  the  verb.] 

I.  1.  A  movement  in  the  sea  or  other  collection 
of  water,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  water  rises 
above  the  normal  level  and  then  subsides,  at  the 
same  time  travelling  a  greater  or  smaller  distance 
over  the  surface ;  a  moving  ridge  or  swell  of  water 
between  two  depressions  or  'troughs';  one  of  the 
long  ridges  or  rollers  which,  in  the  shallower  parts 
of  the  sea,  follow  each  other  at  regular  intervals, 
assuming  an  arched  form,  and  successively  break  on 
the  shore.  Sometimes  the  word  is  applied  to  the 
ridge  and  the  accompanying  trough  taken  together, 
and  occasionally  to  the  concave  curve  of  the  surface 
between  the  crest  of  one  ridge  and  th.it  of  the  next. 

1516  TiSDALE  Jas.  i.  6  For  he  that  douteth  is  lyke  the 
waues  I1539  Cranmer,  1557  Geneva,  1611  Authorized,  a 
waue  J  1535  Coverdale,  the  wawes)  of  the  see.  1530  Palscr. 
287/i_Wave  of  the  see,  ungue.  1551  Robinson  tr.  More's 
Utopia  IL  i.  (1895)  116  A  large  and  wyde  sea,  which. .is 
not  rot^h  nor  mountith  not  with  great  waues.  1565 
Stapletom  tr.  Bede's  Hist.  Ch.  Etig.  91  The  tempest  en- 
creased,  the  whaues  multiplied  so  faste..that  nothing  but 
present  death  was  looked  for.  1585  HlGlNs  Junius^ Nomencl. 
400/1  Vndasequax, .  .waue  vpon  waue :  one  waue  following 
vpon  anothers  necke.  1503  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  11.  vi.  36  As 
doth  a  Saile,  fill'd  with  a  fretting  Gust  Command  an  Argosie 
to  stemme  the  Waues.  1603  Holland  PlularcKt  Mor.  255 
As  in  a  sctled  calme,  without  windc,  weather  and   wave. 
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1671  Milton  P.  R^  iv.  i8  As.  .surging  waves  against  a  solid 
rock,  'Ihough  all  to  shivers  dash't,  the  assault  renew.  1607 
Drvden  Virg,  Georg.  iv.  767  Proteus . .  in  the  Billows  plung  d 
his  hoary  Head;  And  where  he  leap'd,  the  Wavesin  Circles 
widely  spread.  1781  Cowper  Expost,  273  What  ails  thee, 
restless  as  the  waves  that  roar,  And  fiing  their  foam  against 
thy  chalky  shore?  z8io  Scott  La<iy  0/  L.\\.  xviii,  Like 
wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam,  Right  onward  did  Clan- 
Alpine  come.  1855  I'ennyson  Maud  i.  xviii.  8  Is  that  en- 
chanted moan  only  the  swell  Of  the  long  waves  that  roll  in 
yonder  bay?  i860  —  IsUt  j6  Waves  on  a  diamond  shingle 
dash.  1877  W.  H.  White  Naval  Archit.  xL  443  The  main 
bow  wave  may  also  be  followed  by  a  train  of  waves,  succes- 
sive waves  in  a  series  having  diminislied  heights.  1877 
Huxley  Pkys'togr,  171  It  is  merely  the  form  of  the  wave, 
and  not  the  actual  water  that  travels. 

b,  «  Tidal  or  tide  wave:  see  Tjdal  i  b.  Tide 
16  b.  - 

i8i2-i6  Playfair  Nat.  Phil.  II.  329  The  great  Wave 
which,  in  this  manner,  constitutes  the  tide,  is  to  be  considered 
as  an  undulation, .of  the  ocean,  in  which  [etc.]. 

C.  FoeL  Used  in  collective  sing,  for  '  water ', 
*  sea'.  The  plural  is  also  similarly  used  {foet.  and 
rhetorically) ^  but  without  quite  losing  the  primary 
meaning. 

1588  Shaks.  L.L.  L.  v.  i.  61  Now  by  the  salt  waueof  the 
mediteranium,  a  sweet  tutch.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  vii.  57 
He., looking  downe,  saw  many  damned  wights,  In  those 
sad  waues  [of  Cocytus].  1616  Chapman  tr.  Musxus  F  i, 
Virgin,  for  thy  Loue,  I  will  swim  a  waue  That  Ships  denies. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  193  Thus  Satan  talking  to  his  neerest 
Mate  With  Head  up-lifi  above  the  wave.  174a  Gray  Eton 
26  Say,  Father  Thames,.. Who  foremost  now  delight  to 
cleave  With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave?  1784  Cowpkr 
Task  V.  83^  When  he  sees  afar  H  is  country's  weather-bleach 'd 
and  batter  d  rocks,  From  the  green  wave  emerging.  x8ao 
BvKON  Mar.  Fal.  11.  i.  The  calm  wave  Favours  the  gondo- 
lier's light  skimming  oar.  1825  Scott  Tali$m.  i,  Where  the 
\vaves  of  the  Jordan  pour  themselves  into  an  inland  sea. 
1844  Hood  Bridge  0/ Sighs  w  Whilst  the  wave  constantly 
Dnps  from  her  clothing,  i860  Patmore  Faith/./or  Ever  i. 
viii,  Perhaps ..  They  wander  whispering  by  the  wave.  1864 
Tennyson  Voy.  v.  We  came  to  warmer  waves,  and  deep 
Across  the  boundless  cast  we  drove. 

2.  trans/,  a.  An  undulatory  movement,  or  one  of 
an  intermittent  series  of  movements,  of  something 
passing  over  or  on  a  surface  or  through  the  air, 

1810  Scott  Lady  0/  L.  i.  xi,  The  western  waves  of  ebbing 
day  RoU'd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way.  18*7  Keblk  Chr, 
y.,  Christ m.  Day,  In  waves  of  light  it  thrills  along,  1833 
Tennyson  Dream  Fair  lyom.  xlviii,  The  holy  organ  rolling 
waves  Of  sound  on  roof  and  floor.  1850  —  In  Mem.  xci,  The 
thou.-iand  waves  of  wheat.  That  ripple  round  the  lonely 
grange.  1899  A  tlbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI 1 1.  86  Thus . .  there  are 
the  waves  of  goose-skin  passing  over  the  body.  1903  K.  C. 
Thurston  Circle  \\u  23  It  was  like  a  wave  of  sun  through  a 
chill  room. 

b.   =  pulse-wave :  see  Pulse  sb^  5. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  81/1  The  dilatation  of  the  arteries 
produced  by  the  wave  which  is  propagated  along  the  column 
of  blood  contained  in  them.  xC^  Tennyson  In  Mem.  cxxii, 
Till  all  my  blood,  a  fuller  wave,  Be  quickcn'd  with  a  livelier 
breath. 

o,  A  forward  movement  of  a  large  body  of  per- 
sons (chiefly  invaders  or  immigrants  overrunning  a 
country,  or  soldiers  advancing  to  an  attack),  who 
cither  recede  and  return  after  an  interval,  or  are 
followed  after  a  time  by  another  body  of  persons 
repeating  the  same  movement. 

185a  T.  Wright  Celt,  Roman  ff  Saxon  \..  1  Europe  was 
peopled  by  several  successive  migrations,  or,  as  they  have 
been  technically  named,  waves  of  population,  all  flowing 
from  one  point  in  the  cast.  i86j  Stanlky  Jezv.  Ch.  (1877J 
I.  ix,  176  The  Israelite  conquest  of  Palestine,  .is  in  itself  but 
one  amongst  a  succession  of  waves  which  have  swept  over 
the  country.  1875  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  I.  \\,  16  The  popula- 
tions., which.,  were  still  affected  by  the  great  migratory 
wave.  1879  Green  Readings/r.  Eng.  Hist.  xix.  98  I'urned 
back  wave  after  wave  of  the  enemy.  1893  O.  M.  Edwards 
in  Traill  Soc.  Eng.  i.  i  The  first  wave  of  immigrants  that 
reached  Britain.. was  a  wave  of  men  of  short  stature  and 
swarthy  countenance.  1915  Times  3  Feb.  9/1  They  send 
forwaid  wave  after  wave  of  men,  regardless  of  the  punish- 
ment. 

d,  A  long  convex  strip  of  land  between  two  long 
broad  hollows ;  one  of  a  series  of  such  strips ;  also 
occas.  a  rounded  ridge  of  sand  or  snow  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  wind. 

1788  A._  Young  in  J.  Baxter*s  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4) 
I!,  p.  viii,  The  Downs  are.. nearly  flat,  or  only  in  gentle 
waves  at  the  top.  1789  J.  Williams  Min.  Kingd.  I.  108 
'Ihe  variation  of  the  dip  and  rise  there  generally  consists  of 

feiitle  easy  swelling  waves.  1796  W.  H.^Iarsh.all  iV.  Eng. 
I.  212  A  fine  Vale  District :  rich  wavesof  grass  land.  1829 
S,  KoG¥.Hs  Human  Ltyi  682  A  hollow  wave  Of  burning  sand 
their  everlasting  grave.  1886  Ruskin  Prxterita  I.  viii.  248 
The  field  fences  buried  under  crested  waves  of  snow,  1887 
Rider  Haggard  Allan  Quaierm.  xx,  The  crest  of  a  great 
green  wave  of  land,  that  roiled  down  a  gentle  slope  to  the 
banks  of  a  little  stream. 

3.  Jig.  and  in  figurative  context,  a.  cliiefly  //., 
rough,  stormy,  or  fluctuating  conditions  (of  life, 
care,  passion,  etc.). 

a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  14  Hen.  Vlt  (1550)  49  One  fierce  & 
strong  waue-.swalowed  both  their  lyues  not  long  asonder. 
1563  B.GoocE.£f/tf^j  IV.  93  A  Creature,  cau.se  of  all  my  Care, 
. .  A  woman  Waue  of  Wretchednes.  1590  Spi:nsi:r  F.  Q.  \.  x. 
34  That  he  should  neuer  fall  In  all  his  wayes  through  tliis  wide 
worldes  waue.  /Sid.  iii.  viii.  20  That  cruell  Queene..Did 
heape  on  her  new  waues  of  weary  wretchednesse.  1606  S. 
Gardiner  HA.  Angling  13  Waues  of  tribulation,  tcmpestsof 
tentations.  1781  Cowpkr  Truth  i  Man,  on  the  dubious  waves 
of  error  toi^  a,  His  hhip  half  founder'd,  and  his  compass  lo^t. 
1846  Mrs.  a.   Marsh  Father  Dare y  U.  iii.  75  Alas  !  was    | 
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there  no  one . .  to  bid  the  waves  of  passion  be  still  ?  1847 
Tknnvson  Princess  \u.  224  And  thus  your  pains  May  only 
make  that  footprint  upon  sand  Which  oft-recurring  waves  of 
prejudice  Resmooth  to  nothing.  1856  Geo.  Eliot  Scenes 
Cler,  Life,  Amos  Barton  v,  An  unfecundated  egg,  which  the 
waves  of  time  wash  away  into  nonentity. 

b.  chiefly  sing.  A  swelling,  onward  movement 
and  subsidence  (of  feeling,  thought,  opinion,  a 
custom,  condition,  etc.);  also,  a  movement  (of  com- 
mon sentiment,  opinion,  excitement)  sweeping  over 
a  community,  and  not  easily  resisted. 

1851  G.  Brimlev  Ess.  (1858)  112  Its  last  vestiges  were  fast 
disappearing  before  the  wave  of  demociatic  equality.  1855 
Kain  Senses  4-  Int.  v..  iv.  §  18  (1864)  285  All  the  muscles  of 
the  body  may  be  thrown  into  agitation  under  a  wave  of  strong 
feeling.  1859  Dickens  etc.  Haunted  Ho.  ii.  lo/i  What 
floods  of  thought  came.- wave  upon  wave,  across  my  mind  I 
1870  Dk.  Argyll  lona  i.  29  Certain  waves  of  opinion  which 
at  successive  periods  were  propelled  from  the  ancient  centres 
of  Christendom.  1903  Mveks  Hum.  Personal.  7  The  highest 
wave  of  materialism  which  has  ever  swept  over  these  shores. 
1915  Contemp.  Rev.  May  615  A  wave  of  militarism  sweeps 
through  the  nation. 

4.  An  undulating  conformation ;  each  of  the  undu- 
lations of  such  a  conformation. 

_  1547  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Edw.  F/  (1914)  9  Clothe  of  Syluer 
in  waues.  1347  Ibid.  12  The  nether  skyrtes  or  Basse  of  blewe 
clothe  of  golde  playne  leyd  on  with  waves  of  clothe  of  Syluer. 
1664  Evelyn  Sylva  xxx.  95  That  [is]  the  Grain  which  runs 
in  waves,  and  makes  the  divers  and  beautiful  chamfers  which 
some  woods  abound  in.    1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  496  [The  Ser. 

fent)  toward  Eve  Addres'd  his  way,  not  with  indented  wave, 
'rone  on  the  ground,  as  since,  but  on  his  reare.    1678  MoxoN 

I  i^lech.  Exerc.  vi.  104  It  hath  its  under  flat  cut  into  those 
fashioned  waves  you  intend  your  work  shall  have.     170a 

1  Petiver  Gazophyl,  I.  v,  Concha  Veneris . .[is]  easily  dis- 
tinguish'd  from  all  others,  by  its  peculiar  Waves  and  spotted 

I  Belly.  i7ai  W.  Gibson  Diet.  Horses  i.  13  The  Mane,  .is 
always  the  more  graceful  with  a  natural  Weave  from  the 
Roots.  i79SSouTHEv3'oa«^^rcx.(i853)  i26Thepennons 
rolling  their  long  waves  Before  the  gale.  i8fi6  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney Leslie  Goldthwaite  iv,  Freedom's  northern  wind  will 
take  all  the  wave  out  of  your  hair.  1884  R.  F.  Burton  Bk. 
Sword  viL  137  Often  the  waves  (of  sabre-blades]  are  broken 
into  saw-teeth.  1895  M.  Hewlett  Earthwork  Tuscany  75 
A  bush  of  yellow  hair  falling  over  his  forehead  in  a  wave. 

b.  An  undulating  line  or  streak  of  colour. 

i6«j  Merrett  tr.  Nerfs  Art  0/ Class  xlii,  It  will  shew 
some  waves,  and  divers  colours.  1704  Newton  Optics  I. 
(1721)  34  If  the  Glass  of  the  Prisms  be.  .without  those  num. 
berless  Waves,  or  Curies  which  usually  arise  from  Sand- 
holes.  1856  R.  Knox  tr.  Edwards^  Man.  Zool.  §  414  It  [the 
cat]  is  of  a  brown  colour,  somewhat  greyish,  with  deeper 
coloured  transverse  waves.  1891  Hardwicke's  Sci..Gossip 
XXVII.  15  The  waves  written  by  the  .syphon  above  the 
central  line  corresponding  to  the  dots  of  the  Morse  Code. 

c.  Arch.  An  undulated  moulding ;  a  cyma  or 
ogee  moulding. 

1663  Gerbier  Counsel  70  The  wave  with  Lace  under  it  at 
one  peny/Sfrfoot.  Ibid.  71  The  upper  Wave  cut  with  Leaves 
at  SIX  pence  /tr  foot.  18*5  Rickman  Archit.  (ed.  3)  46 
These  mouldings  are  generally  much  ornamented,  and  the 
wave  or  zigzag  ornament . .  is  almost  universal. 

d.  A  wavy  or  zigzag  pattern ;  something  made  in 
this  pattern  :  see  quots. 

184s  G.  Dodd  Brit.  ManuJ.  Ser.  V.  176  There  are  several 
descriptions  of  [straw-]  plait  made  in  England— such  as . .  the 
'wave',  the  'diamond',  &c.  18S8  C.  P.  Brown  Cotton 
Manuf.  168  Waves,  zigzag  twill  pattern. 

6.  Modem  scientific  uses. 
a.  Physics.  Each  of  those  rhythmic  alternations 
of  disturbance  and  recovery  of  configuration  in  suc- 
cessively contiguous  portions  of  a  fluid  or  solid 
mass,  by  which  a  state  of  motion  travels  in  some 
direction  without  corresponding  progressive  move- 
ment of  the  particles  successively  affected.  Ex- 
amples are  the  waves  in  the  surface  of  water  (sense 
i),  the  waves  of  the  air  which  convey  sound,  and 
the  (hypothetical)  waves  of  the  ether  which  are 
concerned  in  the  transmission  of  light,  heat,  and 
electricity. 

Hertziiin  waves :  a  class  of  ether-waves  (discovered  by  the 
German  physicist  Heinrich  Hertz  in  1B88)  similar  to  light 
waves  but  of  much  greater  wavelength. 

1831  Brewster  Nat.  Magic  viii.  (1833)  195  They  will  pro. 
duce  each  equal  waves  of  sound.  1833  [see  wave.sur/ace, 
•theory}.  1839  G.  Bird  Nat.  Philos.  292  The  waves  of  light, 
like  those  of  sound,  are  transmitted  in  every  direction.  1846 
Greener  Sci,  Gunnery  50  It  is  necessary  so  to  prolong  the 
explosion,  that  the  wave  of  vibration  has  time  to  travel 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  mass  acted  upon,  i860  Tvndall 
Glac.  II.  i.  227  An  aerial  wave  of  sound  travels  at  about  the 
rate  of  1100  feet  in  a  second.  1863  —  Heat  viii.  257  The 
condensation  and  rarefaction  [of  the  air)  constitute  what  is 
called  a  sonorous  pulse  or  wave.  1889  Rowland  in  Amer. 
yml.  Math.  XI.  378  Starting  with  very  good  conductors 
and  very  long  waves,  the  electric  current  will  be  uniformly 
distributed  throughout  the  section  of  the  conductors.  190a 
Kipling  iVireless  in  Scribner's  Mag.  Aug.  136/2  Hertzian 
waves  which  vibrate,  say,  two  hundred  and  thirty  million 
times  a  second,  xoao  Discovery  Apr.  115/2  These  wireless 
waves  are  often  called  Hertzian  waves. 

b.  Meteorol.  A  change  of  atmospheric  pressure 
or  temperature,  consisting  of  gradual  rise  and  fall 
or  fall  and  rise,  taking  place  successively  at  succes- 
sive points  in  some  particular  line  of  direction  on 
the  earth's  surface.  In  popular  language,  a  '  heat- 
wave '  or  a '  cold  wave '  denotes  a  spell  of  abnormal 
heat  or  cold,  which  is  assumed  to  be  travelling  over 
the  country  in  a  particular  direction. 
1843  Sir  J,  F.  W.  Herscmel  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  61  If 
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this  minimum  represent . .  the  trough  of  a  barometric  wave 
which  at  5  a.m.  was  vertically  over  Brussels,  and  at  11  a.m. 
over  London,  the  wave  must  have  been  travelling  westwards. 
1846  W.  R.  BiRT  in  Rf^.  Brit.  Assoc.  \.  147  Now  a  wave 

fenerated  in  any  way  and  approaching  the  continent  of 
Europe  from  the  north-west  would  most  probably  impinge 
on  it  with  a  high,. crest... Again  a  negative  wJivc,  with  a 
deep  trough . .  would  present  large  fluctuations  as  it  impinged 
on  ihe  Und.  1901  Scotsnioji  ^'^Oct.  5/1  When  a  cold  wave 
strikes  Northern  Minnesota,  there  is  no  knowing  where  the 
thermometer  may  go. 

C.  Seismol,  A  seismic  disturbance  of  a  portion 
of  the  crust  or  surface  of  the  earth,  travelling  con- 
tinuously for  a  certain  distance. 

i86x  R.  Wallet  First  Frinc.  Ohserv.  SctsmoU  I.  iv.  33  If 
an  isoLited  wall . .  be  subjected  to  the  transit  of  an  earth  wave 
..the  resulting  fractures  will  vary  with  the  direction  of  the 
wave-path.  1877  F.  W.  Rudlkr  Earthquake  in  Kncycl. 
Brit.  ViL  609/2  From  the  seismic  centre  waves  are  propa- 
gated in  all  directions  through  the  solid  materials  oi  the 
earth's  crust-  x886  J.  Milne  Earthquakes  iii.  55  Hitherto 
we  have  chiefly  considered  earthquake  vibrations;  now  we 
will  say  a  few  words  about  e.irthquakc  waves. 

d  Phys.  Wave  of  contraciion^  the  onward  con- 
traction of  a  muscle  from  the  point  where  the 
stimulus  is  applied,  IVave  of  siimulation,  the  (hy- 
pothetical) impulse  of  molecular  vibration  travel- 
ling along  a  nerve  from  the  point  at  which  it  is 
stimulated. 

1851  Carpknter  Mmt,  Fkys.  (ed.  2)  214  Successive  contrac 
tlonsand  relaxationsmay  be  produced,  .by  asingle  prick  with 
a  scalpel ;  a  sort  of  wave  of  contraction  being  transmitted  in 
the  direction  of  its  length.  1885  Romanes  Jelly  Fish  etc.  i. 
aj  A  stimulus  applied  to  a  ner\'eless  muscle.,  giving  rise  to  a 
visible  wave  of  contraction,  which  spreads  in  all  directions. 
Ihid.^  I  shall  always  speak  of  muscle-fibres  as  conveying  a 
visible  wave  of  contraction,  and  of  nerve-fibres  as  conveying 
an  invisible,  or  molecular,  wave  of  stimulation, 

6,  A  book-name  of  certain  geometrid  moths. 
18x9  Samouelle  Entomol.  Compend.  423  Geometra  in- 

omata.  The  plain  Wave.  1838  J.  Rennie  Censp.  Butterjl. 
tf  MotJis  139  The  Small  \Vhite  Wave  (Emnielesia  candidata, 
Stephens).  Ibid.  140  The  Small  Fan.footed  Wave  (Ptycho- 
poda  dilutaria,  Stephens),  Ibid.  141  The  Dwarf  Cream 
Wave  (Acidaliaosseata,  Stephens).  Ibid,  143  The  Subangled 
Wave  (Timandra  variegata,  Stephens).  x88s  CasselVs  Nat. 
Hist.  VI,  67  The  Acidalidae  or  *  Waves,'  comprise  a  large 
Dumber  of  small  species. 
H,  An  act  of  waving. 

7.  A  motion  to  and  fro  of  the  hand  or  of  some- 
thing held  in  the  hand,  used  as  a  signal  or  as  an 
expressive  sign. 

x688  Holme  Armoury  in.  xix.  (Roxb.)  155/2  Termes  used 
about  the  disjilaying  or  fiorlshin^  of  an  ensigne. . .  A  Wave,  or 
plaine  wave,  is  A  Turne  or  florlsh.  X840  Dickf.ns  Old  C. 
Shop  XV,  And  so,  with  many  waves  of  the  hand,  and  cheering 
nods, . .  they  parted  company.  x8s4  Surtees  Handley  Cr.  1. 
(rgoi)  I.  8  With  a  wave  of  his  hat  [he]  brought  the  pack 
forward.  1883  D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  iii.  (1885)  20  With  a 
charming  smile  and  a  reassuring  wave  of  the  right  hand.  1898 
Kipling  Fleet  in  Being  \.  4  The  man.of-war . .  must  also  be 
ready  to  drop  three  or  four  knots  at  the  wave  of  a  flag, 

8.  A  swaying  to  and  fro. 

1648  Herrick  Hesper.^  Delight  in  Disorder  gk  winning 
wave  (deserving  Note)  In  the  tempestuous  petticote.  x82S 
Scott  Talism.  x.  The  point  at  which  he  had  seen  the  last 
slight  wave  ofthe  Templar's  mantle.  1849  M.  AnKoi^ry  Ober* 
w/ay/«xlii, Where  with  clear-rustling  wave  The  scented  pines 
of  Switzerland  Stand  dark  roimd  thy  green  grave, 
Jl  I.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

9,  simple  attrib.,  as  wave-crest^  -head,  ^ridge,  -topj 
-water  \  (sense  2  d)  wave-region ;  (sense  5  a)  wave^ 
problem^  -transmission  ^  -velocity, 

x8»3  Scott  Peveril  xx\u.  Motto,  The  restless  foam  Ofthe 
wild  •wave-crest.  1849  Cupples  Green  HnndiX.  {1856)  16 
The  *wave-heads . .  were  cre-^ted  here  and  there  with  light. 
X910  S.  P.Thompson  Ld,  Kelvin  II.  xxi.  862  Sir  William 
read  four  papers  bearing  on  "wave-problems.  x8s6  Olmsted 
Slave  States  397  For  an  hour  or  two  we  got  above  the 
sandy  zone,  and  into  the . .  *  *wave '  repon  of  the  State.  The 
surface  here  was  extremely  undulating.  1849  C.  Bronte 
Shirley  xiii,  She  rises  high,  and  glides  all  revealed,  on  the 
dark  *wave-ridge.  X893  Conan  Dovle  Refugees  III.  xxv. 
30  For  hours  a  glimpse  could  be  caught  ofthe  boat,  dwindling 
away  on  the  'wave  tops.  1907  V,  Cornish  in  Geogr.  jfrnU 
Jan._2^_The  effect  of  this  "wave-transmission  is  to  diminish 
the  initial  inequality  of  slope._  X910  S.  P.  Thompson  Ld. 
Kelvin  II.  xxi.  861  'ITie  proposition  that  the  "wave- velocity 
is  double  [that]  of  the  group -velocity.  1889  Welch  'J'ext 
Bk.  Naval  Archit,  iii.  59  The  amount  of  the  buoyancy  in 
•wave-water  is  also  constantly  varying. 

b.  objective,  as  wave-breaker^  wave-drawing; 
also  wave-subjected  adj. 

17^4  GoLDSM.  Trav.  297  The  wave-subjected  soil  [of 
Holland!  Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil.  x88i  Broad- 
MOUSE  Mus.  Acoustics  59  Constant  practice  in  wave-drawing 
. .  will  soon  familiarize  the  student  [etc.].  1885  L.  F.  Vernon- 
Harcoubt  Harbours  ^  Docks  I.  93  The  open  jetty  does  not 
act  as  a  wave-breaker. 

C.  %\m\\2X\\-Q,Si%  wave-green  \  also  with  the  sense 
•  having  a  wared  form  or  markings  ',  as  wave  blade^ 
-biaded,  -breasted^  -edged,  -haired,  -leaved,  etc. 

1877  Lane-Fox  Catal.  Anthro^.  Coll.  Bethnal  Green 
Branch  S.  Kens.  183  Malay  Krisses,  with  *wave  blades. 
1866  W,  J.  Fitzpatrick6'^/«  Squire  115  He. .  with  a*wave. 
bladed  dagger.,  made  some  stabs  at  the  intruder.  x8iiShaw 
Gen.  ZooL  VIII.  403  *  Wave-breasted  Parrakeet.  Psittacus 
versicolor.  1884  R.  F.  Burton  Bk.  Sword  vil  137  The 
*wave-edged  form  [of  blade]  is  well  shown  in  an  iron  dagger. 
z6ax  G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Met.  ix.  (1626)  175,  I .  .let  my  *wauc- 
greene  Mantle  sink.  x8<S6  Christina  Kossetti  Prince's 
Progr.  X,  A  *wave«haired  milkmaid.  x8i6-so  T.  Green 
Univ.  Herbal  W.  828  Xysmalobium  Undulatum\  "Wave- 
leaved  Xysmalobium. 
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d.  locative,  as  wave-bowered,  -rcjlecicd. 

x8ia  BvKON  Ch.  Har.  ii.  xxiv,  Thus  bending  o'er  the  vessel's 
laving  side,  To  gaze  on  Dian's  wave-reflected  sphere.  X820 
Shkllkv  Prometh.  Utib.  111.  ii.  32  Tracking  tlieir  path. .by 
the  light  Of  wave-reflected  flowers.  i88x  Rossetti  Ballads 
(J-  Sonn,,  House  of  Life  Ivi,  The  wave-bowered  pearl. 

e.  instrumental,  as  wave-beaten^  -buffcled, 
-dashedy  -encircled^  -hollowed,  -lashed^  -moist, 
-S7veptf  -tossed,  -washed,  -wet^  -worn,  etc. 

a  1593  Marlowe  Ovid s  Eleg.  i.  xiv.  34  Such  were  they  [her 
locks]  as  Diana  painted  stands  All  naked  holding  in  her  waue- 
moist hands.  x6xoShaks.  yVw/.ii.i.  i2oHe.  .oared  Himselfe 
. .  To  th*  shore  j  that  ore  h  is  waue-worne  basis  bowed  As  stoop- 
ing toreleeue  him.  X74X  BovsE/^a/Z^HCtf  2ooOn  thesea-weed 
spray,.. the  wave-toss'd body  lay.  lyjy  Fottkr yEschylus  51 
T  he  tort'ringsting  Thence  drove  thee  wand'ringo'er  the  wave- 
wash'd  strand.  x8io  Scott  Lady  of  L.  i.  xiii,  The  shaggy 
mounds,  .wave-encircled,  seem'd  to  float,  18x9  Byron  Juan 
II.  cxcviii.  Amidst  the  barren  sand  and  rocks  so  rude 
She  and  her  wave-worn  love  had  made  their  bower,  X848 
Lytton  K.  Arthur  11.  cvii,  Wave-hollow'd  caves.  x8s6 
Lever  Martins  ofCrd'M.  xxiii,  The  dark  cliffs  and  rugged 
crags,  the  wave-beaten  rocks.  1857  Dickens  Dorrit  w.  xx. 
Every  wave-dashed,  storm-beaten  object,  X857  Dufferin 
iMt.  High  Lat,  (ed.  3)  225  A . .  channel,  between  two  wave- 
lashed  ridges  of  drift  ice.  X876  Morkis  Sigurd  11.  92  So 
Sigurd  turned  to  the  river  and  stood  by  the  wave.wet  strand. 
1894  OritingKXlV.  Q2/1  The  long,  wave-swept  margin  was 
left  to  the  solitude  of  primeval  nature. 

10.  Special  comb.:  wave-action  (a)  Geo/.,  the 
action  of  water  flowing  in  waves ;  (b)  Gtmnerj'f 
•  abnormally  high  pressure  in  a  gun  from  very  large 
charges'  {Cent.  Diet.  1S91);  wave-detector,  an 
instrument  designed  to  detect  very  feeble  electric 
waves  in  wireless  telegraphy;  wave-disk,  a  metal 
disk  with  a  waved  edge,  used  in  the  wave-siren  ; 
wave-form  (see  quot.  1864);  "wave-front /'■^^j/Vj', 
the  continuous  line  or  surface  including  all  the  waves 
or  radiatory  emissions  which  are  in  the  same  phase ; 
wave-horse  =  Sea-horse  5 ;  wave-length,  the 
length  of  a  wave  as  measured  from  crest  to  crest 
or  from  hollow  to  hollow ;  wave-making,  the 
production  of  waves  by  the  movement  of  a  floating 
bodyonthesurface  of  the  water;  sXsoattrib, ;  wave- 
mark  («)  Geol,  (see  quot.  1863) ;  {b)  a  wavy  mark- 
ing, stain,  or  blemish ;  so  also  wave-marked  a., 
wave-marking  Geol, ;  wave-meter  Electr,  *  an 
instrument  for  determining  the  wave-form  of  alter- 
nating currents*  (W.1911);  wave-motion,  motion 
in  curves  alternately  concave  and  convex ;  wave- 
motor,  a  machine  or  apparatus  designed  to  utilize 
the  energy  in  the  waves  of  water  as  a  motive  power  ; 
2\%o attrib.',  wave-path  Seismot.  (see quot.  1886) ; 
wave-rainbow,  a  rainbow  formed  on  the  spray  of 
sea-waves;  wave-rate-t^r^^w.r^'zV^jthe  rate  of  vibra- 
tion of  a  sounding  body  in  a  given  time ;  wave 
resistance,  the  retarding  force  of  the  action  of 
waves  of  water  ;  wave  screen  (see  quot.)  ;  wave- 
shell  Physics,  each  of  the  imaginary  concentric 
spherical  layers  in  any  medium  traversed  by  a 
wave,  such  that  the  vibration  of  the  particles  of 
the  layer  is  always  in  the  same  phase  ;  wave- 
siren,  a  form  ofthe  Siben  {sb.  7)  in  which  a  cur- 
rent of  air  is  driven  through  a  narrow  slit  against 
an  undulatory  curve  on  the  periphery  of  a  cylinder 
or  disk;  wave-slope,  the  angle  of  inclination  of 
the  surface  of  a  wave  to  the  horizontal ;  -^^v^- 
snrface /'<4_y.fi<rj,  a  geometrical  surface  which  is  the 
locus  of  all  points  reached  at  one  instant  by  an 
undulatory  agitation  propagated  from  any  centre  ; 
wave-system  Ship-buildings  see  quot.  and  Wave- 
line  I  ;  wave  theory  =  undulatory  theory  (see 
Undulatory  i  c)  ;  wave-train  Physics  (see  quot.) ; 
wave-trap,  winding  (see  quots.)  ;  +  wave  work, 
watered  work  (see  quot.}.  Also  Wave-like  a.  and 
adv..  Wave-line. 

x88o  Dana  Man.  Geol,  (ed.  3)  910  Index,  *Wave-action  on 
coral  reefs.^  1886  A.  Winchell  Walks  Geol.  Field  63  Here 
the  torrential  action  was  less  turbulent :  it  was  perhaps  wave- 
action  along  a  beach.  X905  Athenmum  18  Mar.  339/2  The 
centre  of  interest  in  wireless  telegraphy  seems  to  be  shifting 
from  the  *  wave-detector  or  coherer  to  the  means  of  producing 
the  energy  required  to  act  upon  it.  X890  S.  P.  Thompson  in 
Nature  iiSgi)  8  Jan.  226/2  Two  such  *wave-disks,  looking 
rather  like  circular  saws  with  irregular  teeth.  X846  W.  K, 
BiRT  in  Kep.  Brit.  Assoc.  1. 138  Should  the  rarefying  process 
cease,. .not  only  will  the  *wave-form  be  continued,  but  also 
the  wave-motion.  1889  Welch  Tejtrt  Bk.  Naval  Archit,  iii. 
58  It  is  only  the  wave  form  which  advances,  and  not  the 
water  composing  that  wave.  X867  'i KVt  Quaternions  y\.  289 
The  planes  of  polarization  of  the  two  rays  whose  *wave-fron  ts 
are  parallel,  bisect  the  angles  [etc.],  x888  Rutlev  Rock- 
Forming  Min.  57  The  plane  wave-surfaces  or  wave-fronts  of 
the  two  rays  will  respectively  be  represented  by  the  tangent 
planes.  x888  Rider  Haggard  il/r.  Meeson''s  Willvji.  (1897) 
140  They . .  looked  out  across  the  troubled  ocean.  There  was 
nothing  in  sight.. but  the  white  *wave-horses.  187X  Schel- 
LEN  Spectrum  Anal.  §  18.  59  'Jhe  rays  of  shortest  *wave- 
length,  namely  the  violet.  iSiSi  Broadhouse  Mus.  Acoustics 
66  The  fork. .condenses. .abulk  of  air  equal  in  length  to  the 
wave-length  of  its  own  pitch.  X907  V.  Cornish  in  Geogr, 
Jml.  Jan.  25  The  water  may  commonly  be  seen  to.  .grow 
in  the  space  of  a  few  yards  to  a  uniform  wave-length  of  anout 
2  feet.  X877  W.  H.  White  Naval  A  rckit.  xi.  447  Mr.  Scott 
Russell  first  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  ^wave- 
making  resistance.     1878  D.  Kemp  Man.  Yacht  Sailing  \\. 
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41  There  are  only  two  principal  sources  of  resistance,  and 
they  are  consequent  upon  surface  friction  and  wave-making. 
1863  Dana  I^lan.  Geol.  (ed.  3)  94  *  WavC'Viarks. — Faint  out- 
linings,  of  curved  form,  on  a  sandstone  layer,  like  the  outline 
left  by  a  wave  along  the  limit  where  it  dies  out  upon  a  beach. 
X902  Westm.  Gaz.  14  Apr.  4/2  When  the  novice  finds  a  few 
pinholes  in  his  negatives,  or  wave  marks  on  parts  of  the 
image.  Ibid.,  The  wave-marks  were  the  result  of  careless 
development.  1903  Avier.  Geol,  June  356  The  top  of 
the  Lorraine  is  formed  by  a  *wavemarked  layer  of  lime- 
stone. Ibid.f  Numerous  other  instances  of  *wavemarking 
at  this  horizon  might  be  given.  1905  Athenaeum  27  May 
662/2  Prof.  Fleming's  direct-reading  cymometer  or"*  wave- 
meter,  for  measuring  the  length  of  the  waves  used  in  wire- 
less telegraphy.  i£(6  W.  R.  Birt  in  Kep.  Brit.  Assoc,  i. 
135  In  contemplating  the  transference  of  the  barometric 
maxima  and  minima,  we  regard  only  the  *wave-motion — 
but  very  dififerent  must  be  the  air-motion.  i88z  P.  G. 
Tait  Light  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  603  The  essential  cha- 
racteristic of  wave-motion  is  that  a  disturbance  of  some 
kind  is  handed  on  from  one  portion  of  a  solid  or  fluid  mass 
to  another.  X898  Daily  Ne-ws  9  J  une  7/2  The  Linden  *wave- 
motor  boat.  1899  Ibid,  15  Apr.  8/6  A  wave-motor,  which 
may  be  seen  working  off  Dover.  x86a  R.  Mallet  First 
Princ.  Observ,  Seismol.  I.  iv.  35  The  line  of  transit,  or  *wave- 
path.  x886  J.  Milne  Earthquakes  i.  9  'I'he  radial  lines 
along  which  an  earthquake  may  be  propagated  from  the 
centrum  are  called  'wave-paths  .  1848  Tennvson  in  Ld. 
Tennyson  Mem.  (1897)  I.  275  Sat  watching *wave.rainbows 
[at  the  Lizard].  1903  G.  M.  Stratton  Exper.  Psychol. 
V.  83  Musical  notes  whose  *wave-rates  do  not  differ  at 
least  a  fifth  of  a  vibration  a  second.  X889  Welch  Text 
Bk.  Naval  Archit,  iii,  56  *Wave  resistance  is  by  far  the 
most  powerful  agent  in  extinguishing  the  oscillations.  1883 
F'isherics  Exhib.  Catal.  48  *Wave  Screen,  or  Breakwater, 
for  breaking  the  force  of  the  sea,  at  entrance  of  bar.. or 
elsewhere.  1877  F.  W.  Rudler  Earthquake'vx  Encycl.  Brii. 
VII.  610/1  The  points  at  wliich  a  *  wave-shell  reaches  the 
surface  form  a  curve  which  is  conveniently  called  a  coseismal 
line.  x88x  Nature  18  Aug.  359/z  Helmholtz.  .has  con- 
structed a  new  instrument,  the  *wave-siren.  X890  S.  P. 
'J'hompsom  in  Nature  (1S91)  15  Jan.  250/2  Dr.  Koenig  had 
recourse  to  the  wave-siren,  an  earlier  invention  of  his  own. 
X877  W.  H.  White  Naval  Archit.  vi.  212  In  considering  the 
sufficiency  of  the  range  of  the  curve  of  stability_  for  any 
vessel,  it  is  desirable  to  regard  it  as  abridged  by  this  8  or  jo 
degrees,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  *wave  slope.  1833  Mac- 
Cullagh  Collected  Wks,  (i8to)  34  In  this  theory,  the  surface 
of  waves,  or  the  *wave  surface,  is  a  geometrical  surface  used 
to  determine  the  directions  and  velocities  of  refracted  or 
reflected  rays,  being  the  surface  of  a  sphere  in  a  singly  re- 
fracting medium;  a  double  surface,  [etc.].  i860  Cayley 
J^Ialh.  Papers  (1891)  IV.  420  Some  very  beautiful  results  in 
relation  to  the  Wave  Surface  have  been  recently  obtained 
by  Herr  Zech.  xpxo  S.  P.  Thompson  Zr/.  Kelvin  II.xx.  820 
Stokes  has  found  by  minute  experiment  that  the  Huygens 
wave-surface  is  most  accurately  obeyed  by  light.  x886 
Encycl,  Brit.  XXI.  66/2  His  [J.  Scott  Russell's]  observations 
led  him  to  propose  and  experiment  on  a  new  system  of 
shaping  vessels,  which  is  known  as  the  *wave  system.  1833 
MacCullagh  Collected  IVks.  {iZZo)  34  On  the*  Wave  Theory 
of  Light.  1873  CooKE  Ghent.  22,  I  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  regard  the  wave-theory  of  light  as  an  established 
principle  of  science.  X897  E.  L.  Nichols  &  Franklin  Elem, 
Physics  III.  12  A  periodic  disturbance  sends  out  what  is 
called  a  train  of  waves,  each  one  of  which  is  exactly  like 
its  forerunner..  .Graphic  representation  of  *wave  trains. 
X87S  Knight  Diet.  Mech.^  *]Vave-trap  (Hydraulic  Engi- 
neering), a  widening  inwards  of  the  sides  of  piers,  to  afford 
space  for  storm-waves  which  roll  in  at  the  entrance  to  spread 
and  extend  themselves.  X893  Sloane  Electr.  Diet.,* Wave 
lyinding,  a  method  of  winding  disc  and  drum  armatures. 
1601  Holland  Pliny  vw.  xlviii.  I.  228  The  very  roiall  robe 
.  .made,  .after  the  manner  of  water-chamlotin  *wave  worke 
[L,  togani  undulitiajn\. 

t  Wa-V^,  a.  Her.  Obs.  [Hybrid  f.  Wave  sh.  + 
AF.  suffix  -(/,  after  undi^  «  Wavy.  Cf.  Undeb, 
Unde. 

15 1 3,  1688  [see  Undee].  X57a  Bossewell  Arinorie  26 
Crosse  taue,  checkey,  waue.  X646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud. 
Ep.  V.  X.  249  Three  Barres  wave.  x68o  Sir  G.  Mackenzie 
Sci.  Her.  vii.  26  The  Drummonds  bear  three  faces  undi 
or  tvavi,  X684  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1980/4  Two  pair  of  Gold 
Buckles,  .dented  and  wave. 

Wave  (w^w),  V.  Inflected  waved,  waving. 
Also  ?4  Sc.  vaf,  wayve.  [OE.  wafian  (twice, 
in  sense  6),  corresp.  formally  to  MHG.  (and  rare 
mod.G.)  waben  (see  Grimm  s.v.  wabben)  to  wave, 
undulate ;  the  Teut.  root  *wa3-  is  found  in  ON. 
va/e  wk.  masc.  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  in  Waveb 
vb.  and  the  cognates  there  mentioned ;  the  ablaut- 
variants  *wed-,  *wxd-  occur  in  G.  weben  to  wave, 
move  about  (cf.  Weave  v.'^,  Wevez;.),  which,  how- 
ever, is  believed  to  be  partly  a  dial,  form  of  MHG. 
whven  (mod.G.  wehen)  to  wave,  flutter,  etc. ;  and 
in  O^.^d/a  to  swing,  vibrate. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  between  this  vb. 
and  the  obsolete  Waive  v,2  -  the  two  approximate  or  coincide 
in  some  of  their  senses,  and  in  some  dialects  and  periods 
were  identical  in  sound.] 

I.  To  move  to  and  fro  or  up  and  down, 
*0f  involuntary  movement. 

1,  intr.  Of  a  thing  having  a  free  end  :  To  move 
to  and  fro,  shake  or  swayin  the  air  by  the  action  of 
the  wind  or  breeze. 

X37S  Barbour  Bruce  ix.  245  The  discurrouris  saw  thame 
cumande  With  baneris  to  the  vynd  vafand  [v.rr.  wawand, 
waiuand].  X508  Di'nbar  Poems  iv.  14  As  with  the  wynd 
wavis  the  wickir,  [So]  wavis  [v.rr,  wannis,  waveris]  this 
wavldis  vanite.  1513  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ciiL5ob/2  Whanne 
those  fotemen,  .sawe  the  baners  and  standerdes  waue  with 
the  wynde.  1577  Kendall  Flo7vers  Epigr.  73  His  crisped 
locks  wavde  all  behinde.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  11.  ii.  173 
Sound  Trumpet-s,  let  our  bloody  Colours  waue,  And  either 
Victorie,  or  else  a  Graue.     X67X  Milton  Samson  71S  Like  a 
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Stately  Ship . .  With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim,  Sails 
fill'd,  and  streamers  waving.  1713  Pope  IVittdsor  For,  350 
High  in  the  midst. .(His  sea-green  mantle  waving  with  the 
wind),  The  god  appear 'd.  tSio  Scott  Lady  of  L,  iii.  xxv, 
No  banner  waved  on  Cardross  gate.  1837  Dickens  PicHv. 
XX  XV,  Dresses  rustled,  feathers  waved, . .  and  jewels  sparkled. 
1846  RusKiN  Ji/o(/.  Faini.  II.  in.  1.  xii.  §  5  The  bending 
trunk,  waving  to  and  fro  in  the  wind  above  the  waterfall. 
X846  Rl'CuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  1 1.  7  It  was  then 
that  the  flag  of  England  began  to  wave  over  every  sea,  1884 
Bible  (R.V.)  Jttdges\x,  9  But  the  olive  tree  said  unto  them. 
Should  I  leave  my  fatness,  .ancigo  to  wave  to  and  fro  over 
the  trees  ? 

fi^.  1648  Herrick  Hesper.,  Mrs.  Eliz.  Wheeler  Poet  Wks, 
{1915)  107  In  bloonie  of  Peach,  and  Roses  bud,  There  waves 
th«  Streamer  of  her  blood. 

t  b.  To  wave  in  the  wind:  to  be  hanged.  (Cf. 
Wag  v.  3  d.)  Obs. 

/*  '533  Berners  Hiion  xvL  43  Or  it  be  nyght,  I  shall  cause 
thee  to  waue  in  the  wynde. 

C.  Of  long  hair:  To  hang  down  loose,    poet, 

1671  MiLTON^a;//j£>«i493Andviewhimsittingin  the  house, 
. .  And  on  his  shoulders  waving  down  those  locks.  1767  M. 
Bruce  Last  Day  Poems  (1796)  129  His  golden  hair  Wav'd 
on  his  shoulders. 

d.  trans.  Of  the  wind,  etc. :  To  cause  (a  thing) 
to  sway  or  move  to  and  fro. 

i6oa  KvD  Span.  Trag.  in.  xii  A,  Behold  a  man  banging, 
and  tottering,  and  tottering,  as  you  know  the  winde  will 
waue  a  man,  1817  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  vin.  xxx,  Beneath 
a  bright  acacia's  shadowy  hair,  Waved  by  the  wind  amid  the 
sunny  noon.  1828  Lytton  Pdham  x,  Ihe  wind  waved  «iy 
long  curls.  1829  S^jott  Anne  o/G.  xi,  No  sound  was  heard 
save  that  of  the  night  wind,  when  it.. waved  the  tattered 
banners  which  were  the  tapestry  of  the  feudal  hall. 

t2.  intr.  To  move  to  and  fro  restlessly  or  uncer- 
tainly; to  waver.  Obs, 

1406  HoccLEVE  La  Male  Regie  399  And  whil  my  breeth 
may  in  my  body  waue,  To  recorde  it  vnnethe  i  may  soufTyse. 
1500-ao  Dunbar  Poems  xxi.  59  (This  world]  Quhair  fortoun 
evir,  as  so,  dissavis  With  freyndly  smylingis  of  ane  hurc. 
Ouhais  fals  behechti-;  as  wind  hyne  wavis.  1508  [see  i 
above].  z6a8  Isee  Waving  ///.  a.  2].  1665  [see  Waving 
vbl.  sb,  i]. 

+  b.  To  move  to  and  fro  unsteadily  on  its  base 
or  (of  a  person)  on  the  feet ;  to  totter.  Obs. 

1538  Elvot  Dict.^  Vacillo^to  moue  inconstantly,  to  wagge 
or  waue,  to  be  vnstable,  or  vnsure.  1605  Sylvester  Du 
Bartat  11.  iii.  iv.  645  As  an  Infant  which  the  Nurse  lets  go 
To  goe  alone,  waves  weakly  to  and  fro.  z6o8  A.  Willet 
Hexapla  in  Exod.  xx.  18.  445  [Vatahlus  renders  the  verb 
by)  vacillabitnt,  they  waued.  1609  Ld,  Brooke  Mnstapha 
IV.  iv.  Chorus  iv,  Thus  reeles  our  present  State,  And  her 
foundation  waues. 

to.  Of  a  floating  body :  To  move  restlessly  by 
the  impulse  of  the  air  or  water.  Also,  To  hover 
abont  in  the  air,   Obs. 

x6o6  G.  W[oodcockk1  Hist,  Ivsiine  xxvl 94  b.  The  Ghoasts 
of  them  whose  Hues  they  had  rauished  irom  their  bodies, 
wauing  before  their  eyes.  1632  Milton  Penseroso  148  And 
let  som  strange  mysterious  dream,  Wave  at  his  Wings  in 
Airy  stream.  C1639  Roxb.  Ball.  (1887)  VI.  429  They  wav. 
ing  up  and  down  the  Seas,  upon  the  Ocean  Main,  c  1645 
Howell  Lett.  (1650)  II.  xix.  33  Those,  that  have  their  heads 
lightly  ballasted.. arc  like  buys  [buoys]  in  a  barrd  Port, 
waving  perpetually  up  and  down,  1728  Pope  Dune.  iv.  538 
Int'rest  that  waves  on  Party-colour'd  wings. 

t  d.  71?  wave  oneself-.  ?  to  give  oneself  up  to  the 
motion  of  the  water.     In  quot.  fig.  Obs. 

1628  Feltham  Resolves  i.  i.  i  When  a  Rich  Crowne  ha's 
newly  kiss'd  the  Temples  of  a  gladded  King,  where  he  finds 
all  things  in  a  golden  swimme, .  .hee  carelesly  waues  himselfe 
in  the  swelling  plenty. 

1 3.  Of  a  person  :  To  be  restless  in  mmd  ;  to  al- 
ternate between  different  opinions  or  courses  of 
action;  to  vacillate,  waver.  Said  also  of  the  mind, 
will,  etc.  Obs. 

1387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  i.  ii.  (Skeat)  167  'Ye  wet«  wel, 
lady,  eke ',  quod  I,  '  that  I  have  not . .  with  the  wethercocke 
waved.'  1566  Drant  Horace^  Sat.  1.  i.  A  v.  Thy  mynde  it 
wanes  and  wagges.  And  wisheth  after  greater  things.  158a 
T.  Watson  Pass.  Cent,  Love  v.  Poems  (Arb.)  41,  I  waue  in 
doubt  what  helpe  1  shall  require,  In  Sommer  freeze,  in  winter 
burne  like  fire.  1^  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xUii.  §  5  The 
truth  is  they  waue  m  and  out,  no  way  sufficiently  grounded, 
no  way  resolued  what  to  thiiike,  speake  or  write.  1607 
Shaks.  Cor.  11.  ii.  19  If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their 
loue,  or  no,  hee  waued  indifferently,  'twixt  doing  them 
neythcr  good,  nor  harme.  x6ii  [see  Waving/*//,  a.  2].  1628 
Ykvth  AM  Resolves  II,  xvi.  46  Variety,  in  anything,  distract- 
eih  the  minde;  and  leaues  it  waving  in  a  dubious  trouble. 
164a  H.  More  Song  0/ Soul  u.  iii.  t.  ii,  Thus  waves  the  mind 
in  things  of  greatest  weight.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Ceog.  II. 
62  The  court  waved  between  these  two  factions. 

4.  Of  water,  the  sea  :  To  move  in  waves,  undulate. 

1530  Palscr.  772/a,  1  wave,  as -the  see  dothe.  ye  7>ague, 
.\fler  a  stortne  the  see  waveth,  155a  Huloet,  \Vaue as  water 
doth  in  tcmptstffi uctuo,  1571  [see  Waving  vbl.  sb.  2J. 
<:x797-x8o4  W.  Ulake  Poet.  Wks.  (1913)  366  Wave  freshly, 
clear  waters,  flowing  around  the  tender  grass.  1820  (see 
Waving  vbl.  sb.  2].  1865  Tvlor  Early  Hist.  Man.  iv.  63 
Water  is  that  which  waves,  undulates. 

b.  trans/.  Of  a  crowd :  To  move  to  and  fro 
restlessly  in  a  body. 

1579-80  North  Plutarch,  Potrt^eius  (1595)  708  Pompcy . . 
pcrceiuing.. that  his  owne  battcll  on  the  other  side  waued 
vp  and  downe  disorderly,  as  men  VHskilTuU  in  warres. 
1591  Savile  TacituSf  Hist.  i.  xl.23  Galba  wasdriuen  to  and 
fro  with  the  crowde  of  the  companie,  as  it  waued  up  and 
downe  [L.  vario  tnrbx  Jluctuantis  impulsu].  1646  SrR  J. 
Temple  Ir.  Rebellion  25  The  people.. continued  waving  up 
and  down  the  streets  i860  Frolde  Hist.  Eng.  V.  387  He 
was  still  speaking,  when  the  crowd  began  suddenly  to  wa\  e 
and  shift. 
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c.  Of  a  field  of  com,  etc.';  To  undulate  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  981  As  when  a  field  Of  Ceres  ripe 
for  harvest  waving  bends  Her  bearded  Grove  of  ears.  1720 
Vov)L  Iliad  XX.  78  The  forests  wave,  the  mountains  nod 
around.  1725  —  Odyss.  ix.  124  With  wheatand  barley  wave 
the  golden  fields.  1775  Johnson  Tax.  no  Tyr.  20  Regions 
smiling  with  pleasure  and  waving  with  fertility.  1784  Cowper 
Task  TV.  313  The  lands,  where  lately  wav'd  The  golden 
harvest,  a  1830  H.  Cockbubn  Me/nor.  (1856)  171  The  whole 
place  waved  with  wood,  and  was  diversified  by  undulations 
of  surface.  1834  Ruskin  Alonths  iii.  Rejoice  !  ye  fields, 
rejoice  !  and  wave  with  gold.  1851  J.  H.  Gurney  Hynifi, 
Fair  waved  the  golden  corn  In  Canaan's  pleasant  land. 

1 5.  intr.  To  turn  aside.  Also  trans.  To  move 
(a  person)  aside.  To  wave  one's  way  ;  ?  to  take  a 
divergent  route,  [But  this  may  belontj  toWAiVEZ/.l] 

a  1548  Hall  Chrou.,  Hen.  I'll  I  206  b,  The  kynges  train 
waned  on  the  lefte  hande,  to  geue  the  Frenche  kyng  and  his 
train  the  right  hande.  1642  Wotton  Buckinghavi  in  Reliq. 
W.  (1651)  log  Notwithstanding  all  which  importunity,  he 
resolved  not  [ed,  1642  omits  not]  to  wave  his  way  upon  this 
reason ;.. that  if.  .he  should  but  once  by  such  a  diversion 
make  his  Enemy  believe  he  were  afraid  of  danger,  he 
should  never  live  without.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud,  Ep. 
VII.  xviii.  381  /Eschilus.  .was  brained  by  a  Tortoise  which 
an  Eagle  let  fall  upon  it... Some  men.. would  perhaps  from 
hence  confute  the  opinion  of  Copernicus,  never  conceiving 
how  the  motion  of  the  earth  below  should  not  wave  him 
from  a  knock  perpendicularly  directed  from  a  body  in  the 
ayre  above. 

+  b.  Of  the  sun  :  To  decline.  Obs.  rare. 

1615  Kyd  Span.  Trag.  i.  ii.  83  Till,  Phoebus  wauing  to 
the  western  deepe,  Our  Trumpeters  were  chargdc  to  sound 
retreat. 

**  Of  voluntary  movements. 

1 6.  intr.  To  make  a  movement  to  and  fro  (with 
the  hands).     Only  OE, 

c  xooo  iELFRic  Saints'  Lwesxx\\\.  151  {>eah  J?e  man  wafige 
wundorlice  mid  handa  ne  bid  hit  l>eah  bletsung  buta  he 
wyrce  tacn  J?aere  haljan  rode,  cxooo  Sax.  Leedid.  II.  318 
Ymbfo  hine  [a  dung  beetle]  mid  twam  handum..wafa  mid 
^inum  handum  swi^  &  cwe5  |>riwa  Kemedium  facio  [etc.]. 

1 7.  To  make  motions  (with  the  uplifted  hands  or 
with  something  held  in  the  hands)  by  way  of  signal. 
Chiefly  NaiU,     (Cf.  Weave  z/.2)   Obs. 

Cf.  the  OE.  sense  6,  which  may  possibly  have  survived 
unrecorded  to  the  16  c. 

1513  EcHVNGHAM  in  Lett.  ^  Papers  War  France  (tSgj)  148 
He  sayth  he  see  my  lord  Admirall  wayvyng  with  his  handes 
and  cryeng  to  the  galeye:  *  Comme  aborde  agayne  I '  c  1595 
Capt.  Wvatt  Dudley's  l^oy.  (HakL  Soc.)  30  Wee  might 
discrie.  .two  or  three  with  a  flagg  of  truce,  wavinge  unto  us 
that  it  might  be  lawfull  to  com  and  speake  with  us.  i6zi 
Shaks.  Cymb.  \.  iii.  12  He  did  keepeThe  Decke,  with  Gloue, 
or  Hat,  or_  Handkerchife,  Still  wauing.  z6xx  B.  Jonson 
Catiline  \,  \.  C  i  b,  A  Bloody  arme  it  is,  that  holds  a  pine 
Lighted,  aboue  the  Capitoll :  And,  now,  It  waues  vnto  vs. 
X644  MANWAYRiNG^^a-/wrt7«/)/c/,  114  Waving'vs,  maklnga 
signe  for  a  ship,  or  boate,  to  come  towards  them,  or  else  to 
goe  from  them,  as  the  signe  is  made,  either  towards  orfrom- 
wards  the  ship. 

fb.  trans.  To  signal  to  (a  person).  Chiefly  AtzwA 
(Cf.  Weave  z'.2)  Obs. 

"555  W. TowRSON in Hakluyt {is99)  H.  ii.  33  Wemistrusted 
some  knauery,  and  being  waued  by  them  to  come  a  shoare, 
yet  we  would  not.  /(^/V^,  Certaine Negroes,  .waued  vs  with 
a  white  flagge,  but  we.,  would  not  stay.  Ibid.  34  A  great 
sort  came  downe  to  the  water  side,  and  waued  vs  on  shoare 
with  a  white  flagge.  CX595  Capt.  Wyatt  Dudley's  Voy. 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  4  Our  Generallcommaunded  to  wave  them,  and 
halinge  them,  .made  them  know  their  dwtie  unto  our  English 
collers  by  vailingetheire  topsailes.  x6o2  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  iv. 
61  Looke  with  what  courteous  action  It  wafts  [Qos.  1603-4 
waues)  you  to  a  more  remoued  ground.  Ibid.  68  It  w^ues 
me  forth  againe;  lie  follow  it.  1616  Capt.  T.  Smith  Descr. 
AVtf  Eng.  (Arb.)  225  We  were  haled  by  two  West  Indy  men  : 
but  when  they  saw  vs  waue  them  for  the  King  of  France, 
they  gaue  vs  their  broad  sides.  1627  —  Sea  Gram,  xiii.  60 
He  waues  vs  to  to  lee-ward  with  his  drawne  sword. 

f  8.  To  move  to  and  fro  or  up  and  down  regularly 
or  rhythmically, 

a.  intr.  To  move  the  wings  up  and  down  in  or 
as  in  flight.  Said  also  of  the  wings.  Also  trans. f 
to  actuate  or  flap  (the  wings)  in  or  as  in  flight.  Obs, 

tsa6Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  202  b,  Than  with  her 
wynges  she  fanncth  &  waveth  vnto  she  haue  kyndled  in 
them  fyre.  158^-7  Greene  Carde  ofFancie  Wks.  (Grosart) 
IV.  165  The  Bird[s].  .beeing  young,  seeing  the  olde  ones 
through  age  growen  so  weake,  as  they  are  not  able  to  waue 
their  wings,  carrie  them.. on  their  backs.  1657 [see  Waving 
vbl.  sb.  5].  X667  Milton  P.L.wu  476  Those  wav'd  thir 
limber  fans  For  wings.  17x2-14  Pope  Rape  Lock  n.  63 
Colours  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  their  wings.  1728 
—  Dune.  IV.  422  Of  all  th' enamell'd  race,  whose  silv'ry  wing 
Waves  to  the  tepid  Zephyrs  of  the  spring.  x8o8  W.  Blake 
Poet.  Wks.  (1913)  145  Before  her  throne  my  wings  I  wave. 
t  b.  intr.  To  move  the  body  from  side  to  side. 
Also  refl.     (Cf.  Weave  v.^)  Obs, 

1608  TopSELL  Serpents^  138  As  fast  as  the  bayte  was  to  the 
rope  and  hookc,  so  fast  is  he  also  ensnared  and  tyed  vnto  it, 
which  while  hee  waueth  and  strayneth  to  vnloose  and  breake, 
he  wearieth  himselfe  in  vaine.  1697  Dryden  Virg.Georg. 
iti.  649  A  Snake., With  curling  Crest,  and  with  advancing 
Head:  Waving  herolls,andmakesawinding  Track,  aijoo 
EvELVN  Diary  15  Jan.  1645  All  the  company  fell  a  singing 
an  Hebrew  hymn,  .waving  themselves  to  and  fro. 

+  c.  transf.  To  move  (the  head  up  and  down) 
with  a  significant  gesture ;  to  incline  (the  head).  Obs, 

i6oa  Shaks.  //rt;«._n.i.93  At  last,  a  little  shaking  of  mine 
Arme :  And  thrice  his  head  thus  wauing  vp  and  downe.  He 
rais*d  a  sigh.  1607  —  Cor.  111.  ii.  77  Goe  to  them,  with  this 
Bonnet  in  thy  Hand,  ..Thy  Knee  bussing  the  stones;.. 
wauing  thy  head.      1768  S  rcRNE  Sent,  Journ.^   Passport 
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{^Versailles),  I  see  the  injured  spirit  wave  her  head,  and  turn 
off  silent  from  the  author  of  her  miseries. 

9.  trans.  To  move  through  the  air  with  a  sweep- 
ing gesture  (the  uplifted  or  extended  arm  or  hand, 
or  something  held  in  the  hand  by  one  extremity, 
e.  g.  a  wand,  a  hat,  or  something  that  flutters  in  the 
breeze,  as  a  flag,  a  handkerchief),  often  as  a  sign  of 
greeting  or  farewell,  or  as  an  expression  of  exulta- 
tion ;  usually  implying  repeated  movements  to  and 
fro  or  up  and  down. 

1607  Shaks.  Cor.  11.  iii.  175  And  with  his  Hat,  thus  wauing 
it  in  scorne,  I  would  be  Consul!,  sayes  he.  16x1  —  Cymb.  i. 
iii.  6  Pisa.  It  [i.e.  his  last  speech]  was  his  Queene,  his 
Queene.  Dno.  Then  wau'd  his  Handkerchiefe.  1634,  X667, 
1794  [see  Wand  sb.  10].  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  513 
At  once  she  wav'd  her  Hand  on  either  side,  At  once  the 
Ranks  of  swelling  Streams  divide.  1712-14  Pope  Rape  Lock 
V.  7  Then  grave  Clarissa  graceful  wav'd  her  fan ;  Silence 
ensu'd.  1784  CowpEU  Task  vi.  699  Maidens  wave  Their 
'kerchiefs,  and  old  women  weep  for  joy.  X794  Mrs.  Rad- 
CLiFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xix,  [He]  waved  his  hand  for  him  to 
leave  the  room.  1814  Scott  Wav.  xx,  Many  sprung  up  and 
waved  their  arms  in  ecstasy.  1847  '1'ennvson  Princess  iv. 
501  She,  ending,  waved  her  hands :  Thereat  the  crowd 
Muttering,  dissolved.  X849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  viii.  II. 
385  Halifax  sprang  up  and  waved  his  hat.  At  that  signal, 
benches  and  galleries  raised  a  shout.  1859  H.  Kingslev  G. 
Hajnlyn  xii,  Sam  only  waved  his  hand  in  good-bye,  and  sped 
on  across  the  plain.  1896  Conan  Doyle  Rodney  Stone  vl, 
He  waved  his  white  hands  as  if  to  brush  aside  all  opposition. 
b.  of  impersonal  things  personified  ;  chieHy/t?^/. 

X667  MiLTo;^  P.  L,  V.  193  And  wave  your  tops,  ye  Pines, 
With  every  Plant,  in  sign  of  Worship  wave.  1749  Smollett 
Regicide  i.  vi,  Ye  spreading  boughs,  that  wave  Your  blossoms 
o'er  the  stream  !  1783  Ckabbe  Village  i.  74  Above  the 
slender  sheaf,  The  slimy  mallow  waves  her  silky  leaf.  1804 
W.  L.  Bowles  Spir.  Discov,  11. 271  Dark  Lebanon  Waved  all 
his  pines  for  thee.  1820  Shelley  Orpheus  106  And  cypresses 
that  seldom  wave  their  boughs.  x886  J.  G.  Wood  Mati  ^ 
Handiwork  iii.  31  Where  the  corn  waves  its  yellow  ears. 
C.  To  brandish  (a  weapon). 

i6ox  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  iii.  i.  log  And  wauing  our  red  Weapons 
o're  our  heads.  Let's  all  cry  Peace,  Freedonie,  and  Liberty. 
1606  —  Tr.  ^  Cr.  V.  v.  9  Bastard  RIargarelon  Hath  Doreus 
prisoner,  And  stands  Calossus-wise  wauing  his  beame.  1718 
Pope ///arf  xiii.  728  King  Helenus  wav'd  high  theThracian 
blade.  1799  Campbell  Pleas.  Hofe  i.  363  By  that  dread 
name  we  wave  the  sword  on  high,  And  swear  for  her  to  live ! 
1825  Scott  Talism.  xxviii,  The  sabre  of  Saladin  left  its 
sheath  as  lightning  leaves  the  cloud.  It  was  waved  in  the 
air,— and  the  bead  of  the  Grand  Master  rolled  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tent.  1869  W.  S.  Gilbert  *  Bab^  Ballads, 
Ben  AllaJt  Achmet  56  *  My  rival  !'  shrieked  the  invalid, 
And  drew  a  mighty  sword  and  waved  it.  191X  G.  M. 
Trevelyan  Garibaldi  viii.  184  Men  and  women  waved 
swords  which  they  would  never  wield  in  earnest. 

absol.  X607  Shaks.  Cor.  i.  vi.  74  Let  him  alone:  Or  so 
many  so  minded,  Waue  thus  toexpresse  his  disposition.  And 
follow  Martius,     They  all  shout  and  wane  their  swords. 

d,  intr.  (for  pass.)  To  be  moved  to  and  fro. 
Of  a  weapon:  To  be  brandished,  fAlso  trans. ^ 
to  paiis  over  (something)  with  a  brandishing  move- 
ment. 

1605  First  Pt.  yeronimo  in.  ii.  105  See,  a  reuengfull  sword 
Waues  ore  my  head.  X667  Milton  P.  L.  s\.  304  Now  wav'd 
thir  fierie  Swords,  and  ki  the  Aire  Made  horrid  Circles. 
Ibid.  XII.  643  They  looking  back,  all  th*  Eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise, . .  Wav'd  over  by  that  flaming  Brand.  X671  T. 
Hunt  Abeced.  Scholast,  90  Give  a  child  as  long  as  he  will 
crave,  and  a  dog  as  long  as  his  tail  will  wave.  1828  Lytton 
Pelhavt  xvii.  The  lady's  handkerchief  waved  in  token  of 
encouragement  and  triumph.  1896  Conan  Doyle  Rodney 
Stone  vi,  \  see,  too,  the  hgures  at  the  garden  gate :  my 
mother,  with  her  face  turned  away,  and  her  handkerchief 
waving, 

t  e.  trans.  In  the  Levitical  law :  To  elevate 
and  move  from  side  to  side  (an  oblation  or  wave- 
offering)  before  the  altar.  Obs, 

First  in  Tindale,  following  Luther,  who  renders  the  verb  by 
weben,  and  also  has  the  compounds  webebrot,  webebrust^ 
wtf^^fj^^rswave-loaf, -breast,  -offering  (see  13). 

1530  Tindale  Exod.  xxix.  24  And  put  all  apon  the  nandes 
of  Aaron  and  on  the  handes  of  his  sonnes :  and  waue  them 
in  and  out  a  waueoffrj-nge  vnto  the  Lorde.  —  Lev.  xiv.  21 
Let  him  bringe  one  lambe  for  a  trespaceoffrynge  to  waue  it. 
[So  153s  CovEKDALE ;  and  all  later  versions.] 

f.  Occasional  uses.  Of  a  dog:  To  wag  (his  tail). 
Of  a  fish:  To  flap  (a  fin). 

1677  Gii.piN  DemonoL  in.  v.  31  The  Devil,  .stands  like  a 
Fawning  Dog  scratching  and  waving  his  Tail.  1883  E.  W. 
GossK  in  Longm.  Mag.  I.  559  Beneath  the  granite  gray 
The  sulky  ferox  lay  And  waved  a  fin. 

10.  To  signify  (something)  by  a  wave  of  the  hand 
or  arm.     Also  with  dative  of  person. 

1810  Scott  Lady  o/L.  ii.  v.  Perchance  the  maiden  smiled 
to  see  Yon  parting  lingerer  wave  adieu.  1847  Ten'nyson 
Princess  11.  84  She  spoke,  and  bowing  waved  Dismissal. 
1874  Sattkey's  Sacred  Songs  (1S78)  3  '  Hold  the  Fort,  for  I 
am  coming  ',  Jesus  signals  still;  Wave  the  answer  back  to 
heaven, '  By  tny  grace  we  will.'  1878  Browning  La  Saisinz 
16  From  no  far  mound  Waved  salute  a  tall  white  figure. 
x888  Besant  Inner  House  iii,  The  women  wept  and  laughed 
at  the  same  time,  and  waved  them  welcome. 

b.  To  motion  (a  person,  etc.)  aside,  away,  back^ 
in,  offhyti.  movement  of  the  hand,  etc. ;  also  with 
preps. /}w«,  over,  to,  etc.     Also  J^g. 

x8^  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  Ixxi,  Waving  them  off  wiih  his 
hand,  and  calling  softly  to  her  as  he  went,  he  stole  into  the 
room.  1841  C.  Whitehead  R.  Savage  I.  xi.  322  He  waved 
me  from  him.  x8s4  Surtees  HandleyCr.  (1901)  I.  i.  6  Michael 
took  off  his  broad-brimmed,  low-crowned  hat,  and  waving  in 
the  pack,  cheered  them  to  the  echo.  Ibid.  7  He  presently  had 
the  old  hounds  at  his  heels,  and  hat  in  band  he  waved  them 
over  the  wall.    1864  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Ld,  Oakhurns  Dau, 
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xxxvii,  An  attendant  opened  the  door  t«  see  if  an>'thing 
might  be  wanted,  but  was  waved  away  again.  1883  D.  C. 
Murray  Hearts  ix, '  There  is  a  fire  in  tlie  siuing-roora  ',  he 
said,  closing  the  outer  door  and  waving  her  along  the  hall. 
x8^  Mrs,  H.  Ward  Marcelta  II.  100  MarccUa  waved  him 
aside  and  ran  on.  1914  H.  J\MKsin  Q.Rex\  Apr.  338  If  we 
put  ourselves  questions  we  yet  wave  .^way  doubts.  1916  \V. 
Sandav/«  View  o/J^HtiZg  Hitherto  the  pacifist  writings 
hax-e  been  waved  aside  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
pacifisL 

O.  inir.  To  make  a  sign  by  a  wave  of  the  hand, 

1803  luiwiH  I.  xiii.  205, 1  waved  to  the  door,  and  in  silence 
proceeded  to  the  t>Tant.  1847  C.  Bro;*te  yane  Eyre  xii,  I 
retained  my  station  when  he  waved  to  me  to  go,  and  an- 
nounced :— *  I  cannot  think  of  leaving  you,  sir.'  1855  Tks- 
Nvsos  Maudi.  ix.  8  Rapidly  riding  far  away.  She  waved  to 
me  with  her  hand.  1905  Mabel  Baknes-Grundy  VactlU 
Hazel x\'\.  219  He  looks  vcr>'  miserable  and  cold  and  pinched. 
Poor  old  Sammy  1    I  must  wave  to  him. 

d.  irans.  To  mark  (musical  measares)  by  waving 
something. 

1851  Mrs.  BR0tt-NiNGCtfj<i(7w;V//K/«^.  1. 804  Alljtoplease 
The  donna  waving  measures  with  her  fan. 

IL  (From  Wave  sb.) 

IL  To  ornament  with  an  undulating  design ;  to 
make  (something)  wavy  in  outline. 

1S47  in  Feuillerat  RcrieU  Edw.  I '/  (1914)  9,  vj  Couering  of 
Ilardes  of  clothe  of  golde  wherof  three  ar  waved  with  clothe 
of  golde.  ci6xx  Chapman  Hiadwxii.  482  Arms. .forged  of 
brass,  and  waved  about  with  tin.  i6siCl*lpepkr  Eu^.Physit. 
(1656)  137  Lcavs.  .a  little  unevenly  waved  sometimes  about 
the  edges.  1667  Milton/'.  L.  iv.  3o6Shee.  .Her  unadorned 
golden  tresses  wore  Dissheveld,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd 
As  the  Vine  curies  her  tendrils,  1678  Moxon  l^Icch.  Exerc, 
vi.  104  When  one  end  of  the  Riglet  you  wave,  is  with  the 
Vice  Screwed  to  the  plain  side  of  the  Rack,  Ibid.  105  The 
Riglet  will  on  its  upper  side  receive  the  form  of  the  several 
waves  on  the  under  side  of  the  Rack,  and  also  the  form  or 
Molding  that  Is  on  the  edge  of  the  bottom  of  the  Iron  and  so 
at  once  the  Riglet  will  t^  both  Molded  and  waved.  1686 
tr.  Chatdin^s  Trav,  Persia  3g4  The  lower  part  of  which 
Chappel  is  cover'd  with  large  Tiles  of  Porphiry  wav'd,  and 
painted  with  Flowers.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  To  IVave. 
to  fashion,  or  make  like  the  waves  of  the  Sea  j  as  watered 
Silks  or  Stuffs  are.  17^  School  0/ Miniature  39  Finish . .  by 
fine  thin  Strokes,.,  waving  and  curling  them  according  to  the 
turn  of  the  Hair.  1815  J.  S.mith  Fanoranm  Sci.  «V  jirt  II. 
763  Strokes  following  the  same  direction,  but  gently  waved. 
187S  Swinburne  Ess.  ^  Studies  319  A  head-dress  of  eastern 
fashion, ..raised  and  waved  and  rounded  in  the  likeness  of 
a  sea-shelL  1888  Sweet  Hist.Eng^  Sounds  §  221  Earlier  in 
the  [nth]  century  they  began  to  wave  and  lengthen  the  top 
tags  of/,  «,  A,  etc.  1909  Dail^Ckron.  1  Oct.  7/4  Hair  that 
lias  been  waved  by>hot  irons  till  it  is  broken  and  irregular. 

12.   infr.  To  undulate  in  form  or  outline. 

1789  J.  Williams  AHh,  Klngd,  I.  io3  The  horizontal  coals 
..are  found  to  wave  considerably  in  several  places.  1795 
Anderson  Narr,  Embassy  China  73  Its  {sc,  the  river*sj 
course  waves  in  the  finest  meanders.  1796  W.  H.  Mar. 
SHALL  JK.  Eng;^.  II.  84,  A  slip  or  coomb,  of  water  formed  land, 
waving  with  the  stream,  i8<j9  RusKiN  'J'wo  Eaths  iv.  §  121 
From  this,  and  insubordination  to  this,  waved  the  arch  and 
sprang  the  pinnacle.  1883  Miss  Brolchton  Belinda  11.  ix, 
Now  and  then  the  type  waves  up  and  down  before  her  like 
the  furrows  of  a  ploughed  field ;  out  she  reads  on. 

HL  13.  The  verb-stem  in  combination,  in  the 
names  of  the  several  offerings  which,  according  to 
the  Levitical  law,  were  *  waved '  (see  9  e)  by  the 
priest  when  presented  in  sacrifice,  as  wavebreast, 
-loaf,  -offering,  -sheaf;  also  wave-bread,  a  mod. 
synonym  of  wave-loaf, 

1530  TiNDALE  Lev,  vii.  30  Euen  the  fatt  apcn  the  brest  he 
shall btinge  with  thebrest  to  wane  it  a  waueoflfrynge  before 
the  Lorde.  Ibid.  34  For  the  wauebrest  and  the  heueshulder 
I  hauc  taken  of  the  childern  of  Israel,  /^/rf.  xxiii.  17  Andye 
shall  brynge  out  of  youre  habitacions  two  waueloaues.  1535 
CovERDALE  Lezi.  xxiii.  15  From  the  nexte  daye  after  the 
Sabbath,  whan  ye  brought  y«  Waueshefe  [1530  Tindale, 
the  sheffe  of  the  waueofFrynge].  1625  T.  GomviN  Moses  <V 
Aaron  vi,  ii.  268  These  two  words,  Thenuphoth,  and  Theru- 
ninoth;  both  signifie  shake^offrings,  heaue-offrings,  or  waue* 
offrings.  1879  Farrak  St.  Paul  II.  297  Which  with  the 
wave-bread  and  the  heave-shoulders  the  priest  afterwards 
took  as  his  own  perquisites. 

Wave,  obs.  form  of  Waif  sb^■y  Waive  v^-^  v,^ 
Wave,  obs.  pa,  t.  of  Weave  v.^ 
Waved  (w^'vd)///.  a,    [f.  Wave  v,  +-ed1.] 
1.  llavin^j  the  form  of  waves,  presenting  a  wavy 
outline  or  appearance,  undulating,  undulated. 

a.  gen, 

1599  Hakluyt  Fi?^'.  II.  II,  86  In  the  hole  Is  laied  good  store 
of  wood,  whereon  is  raised  gallanily  a  waued  roofe.  1605 
Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iii.  iv.  Captains  1 14  A  large  Cave, 
..Whose  waved  Seeling,  ..The  Nymphs. .rarely  had  imbost 
With  Pearls  and  Rubies,  1768  Boswell  Corsica  i.  (ed.  2)25 
A  rich  waved  country.. reaches  along  the  east  and  south 
coasts  toBonifaccio,  1808  Eleanor  Sleath  Bristol  Heiress 
I.  6t  This  surface.. is  gently  waved,  rising  with  a  varied 
swell  from  a  small  hollow,  or  valley.  1863  Iltustr.  Loud. 
News  z  Aug.  1 16/4  Advt.,  Crinoline.— The  Patent  Ondina, 
or  Waved  J  upon,  does  awaywith  the  unsightly  results  of  the 
ordinary  hoops.  1875  Knight  Did,  Mech.,  IVaz'cd  Wheel, 
The  edge  of  the  wheel  is  waved  or  convoluted  so  that  as  it 
revolves  it  imparts  a  lateral  oscillation  to  an  arm,  pitman,  or 
what  not.  1890  Hkssels  Corpus  Gloss,  Introd.  p.  xi,  (The 
letter]  I,  with  a  waved  stroke  through  it,  indicates  ueL 

b.  of  hair,  etc. 

1863  'Holme  Lee'  A,  Ifarleigh  III.  58  Her  hat  in  her 
lap,  and  her  waved  brown  hair  uncovered.  1884  McLaren 
Spznning-{zd.  2)  6  Take  some  hairs  and  some  fibres  of  South 
iJown  wool  and  hold  them  together.  The  hair  will  hang 
straight  and  smooth,  the  wool  will  be  curly,  something  like 
a  corkscrew,  and  will  have  a  waved  api>earance.  1913  Play 
Pictorial  No.  i38,pw  vi/a  The  waved  hair  isdrawn  bmoothly 
back  from  the  forehead. 


c.  Hei:  =  Undee,  Wave,  Wavy. 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  n.  iii.  44  Ofthe-^e  [Lincsl  some  are 
,  .Waued.  1680  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  Sci.  Her.  26  Waved  is  so 
call'd,  from  the  waves  of  the  Sea,  which  it  represents,  and  is 
therefore  called  unde^  and  is  used  for  signifying  that  the 
JJearergot  his  Arms  forservice  done  at  sea.  Ibid.  44  AcrONS 
waved.  Crux  utidosa,  1704  J.  Harris  Eex,  Techn.  I, 
Waved  or  Wavy. 

d.  C)f  a  sword,  dagger,  etc. :  Having  the  edge 
undulated.    Also  in  Her, 

1688  Holme  Artnonry  iii.  xviii.  (Roxb.)  126/1  He  beareth 
Azure,  a  waved  sword,  or  a  sword  waved,  or  wavey.  1780 
Kdmondson  Heraldry  II.  Gloss.,  Waved  Sword,  by  some 
erroneously  called  a  flaming  sword.  1855  tr.  Labarte'sArts 
J^Iid,  Ages  p.  XXXV,  Malay  knife..,  blade  waved. 

2.  Having  undulated  markings.  Of  silk,  etc. 
=  Watered.    Also  in  comb.  •\  ivaved-wise  adv. 

X547in  Keuillerat  Rei'els Edzv.  K/(i9i4)i4Gardydabowtes 
with  clothe  of  golde  wavyd  wyse.  1601  Holland /*//«^vni. 
xlviii.  I,  228  'J  he  waved  water  chamelot  was  from  the  be- 
ginning esteemed  the  richest  and  bravest  wearing.  1667 
Milton  P.L.wi,  406  Fish,  .through  Groves  Of  Coral  stray, 
or  sporting  with  quick  glance  Show  to  the  Sun  thir  wav  d 
coats  dropt  with  Gold.  17x1  Fr.  Bk.  Rates  378  Camblets, 
watered  and  not  watered,  waved,  and  not  waved. 

3.  Bot..i  Zoohy  and  Min,  Undulate;  having  a 
wavy  form  or  texture;  having  wavy  markings, 

1664  Power  Exp,  rhilos.  i.  6The  Gray,or  Horse-Fly.  Her 
eye  is.,  of  a  semisphaaroidal  figure;  black  and  waved.  1776 
T.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  Expl,  Terms  379  Elexuosus,  waved,  bent 
backwards  and  forwards  from  IJud  to  Bud.  1796  Withering 
Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  III,  673  Leaves ..  waved  at  the  edge. 
x8m  J.  Parkinson  OtdL  Oryctol.  187  The  hinge,  .without 
tooth,  waved  and  rather  sinuous  and  unequal.  1841  Florist's 
Jrnl.  (1846)  II.  277  The  sepals  and  petals  are  very  linear 
and  waved.  1843  Humble  Diet,  Geol.  etc.  (ed.  2),  Waved, 
,  .In  botany,  applied  to  the  margins  of  leaves,  when  bordered 
alternately  with  numerous  minute  segments  of  circles  and 
angles.  In  entomology,  applied  to  insects  when  the  margin 
of  the  body  is  marked  with  a  succession  of  arched  incisions. 
XS45  A,  Gray  Bot.  Text-bk.  (ed.  2)  112  A  slightly  waved  or 
sinuous  margin  is  said  to  be  rcpand.  1870  Hooker  Stud. 
Flora  276  Lobes  of  lower  lip  subequal,  waved  and  toothed, 
b.  In  Specific  names  of  animals,  plants,  etc. 

x668  Charlkton  Onomast.  130  Raia  Vndulata . ,  the  waved 
Scale.  x68x  Grv:w  Museum  i.  §  vi.  ii.  147  The  Great  Waved- 
^Iuscle.  .is  commonly  found  in  the  Red-Sea,  x8a*  Hortus 
Anglicus  II.  397  Aster  Undnlatus,  Waved  Star  Wort.  xSm 
R.  K.  Greville  Flora  Edin.  20  A ira  /lex ftosa..\Va.vea 
Hair-grass.  x83»  Resnie  Consp.  Butter^,  4-  Moths  139 
'J'he  Waved  Carpet  {E//n//elesin  sylvata,  Stephens). 

Comb.  X796  Marshall  Planting  II.  66  The  Curled  Cistus, 
or  Waved;leaved  Rock  Rose^ 

4.  Moved  in  waves. 

1820  Shelley  Prometlt,  Unb.  iv.  187  'Tis  the  deep  music  of 
the  rolling  world  Kindling  within  the  strings  of  the  waved 
air  i^olian  modulations, 

5.  Held  aloft  and  moved  to  and  fro. 

X883  Miss  Bboughton  Belinda  i.  iii,  A  burly  middle-aged 
figure  gesticulating  with  raised  arms  and  waved  umbrella  in 
mid-road.  1891  F.  Tennvson  Daphne  3  Beeches  swung 
their  heads  Before  the  waved  banners  of  the  winds.  19x6 
pAvriELD  tr.  Ovid's  Met,  xi.  in  10th  Cent.  May  1013  She., 
was  the  first  to  see  Her  lord.. Who  with  waved  hand  made 
signal,  and  her  own  She  waved  in  answer. 

Wavel  (w^'v'l),  z'.  Sc.  Also  7  ■waivle,  weavle, 
9  wavle.     [Freq.  of  Wave  v.  :  see  -el.] 

fl.  tnlr.  *To  move  backwards  and  forwards,  to 
wave'  (Jam.  1808).  Obs. 

a  X689  W.  Cleland  Poems  (1697)  107  He  making  Hands, 
and  Gown,  and  sleives  wavel,  Half  Singing  vents  this  Reavel 
Ravel. 

+  b.  irons.  To  twist  (the  mouth),   Obs. 

1654  Sir  A.  Johnston  (Ld.  Wariston)  Diary  (S.  H.  S.)  II. 
277  Folks  observing  in  the  kirk,  .my  wagging  my  bead  and 
weavling  my  mouth  in  the  singing, 

2.  To  stagger. 

(1638:  cf.ppl.  a.  below.]  X896  J.  J.  H.  Burgess  Lmvra 
Biglan  56  (E.  D.D.)  So  up  he  waavles  to  da  door. 

3.  ?  To  embroider  with  a  wavy  pattern. 

n  X844  W.  Miller  in  /CWmiiiizw  Scot,  Song  $-^6  His  coat's 
o'  glowin'  ruddy  brown,  and  wavilet  wi'  gold. 

Hence  Wa 'veiled  ppl.  a,  ?  twisted  ;  Wa 'veiling 
ppi.  a, 

X638  Sir  a.  JoHNSTON(Ld.  Wanston)  Diary{S>,  H.  S.)  I.  383 
Using  al  and  only  his  auin  means,  without  waivHng  steps  to 
byrods  and  bypayths,  they  may  find  that  sprit  within  telling 
them  realy  and  sensibly  This  is  not  the  way,  walk  not  in  it. 
1886  J.  J.  H,  Burgess  Shetland  Sk.  30  He's  sic  a  wavlit  ilU 
vyndtd  lookin'  objec*,  nae  manly  wy  wi  biin  ava, 

Waveless  (w^i-vles), a,  [f.  Wave sb,  +  -less.] 
Having  no  waves  or  undulation ;  not  agitated  or 
disturbed  by  waves.     Also_/%'. 

?rti597  Peele  David  f^  2>V//i5rf<5^  (1599)  Bj  b,  Thy  body 
smoother  then  this  wauelesse  ppring.  X799  Campbell  Pleas, 
Hope  II.  127  In  the  waveless  mirror  of  his  mind.  1804 
Grahame  Sabbath  212  A  waveless  lake,  In  which  the  wintry 
stars  all  bright  appear.  1818  Shelley  Eugan.  Hills  91 
Beneath  is  spread  like  a  green  sea  The  waveless  plain  of 
Lombardy.  1842  Bakham  IiigoL  Leg,,  Fragm.  Westm. 
Abbey  12  Above  each  knightly  stall  Unmoved,  the  banncr'd 
blazonry  hung  waveless  as  a  pall.  xSya  M.  Collins  7  wo 
Plunges  for  Pearl  III.  166  Lotos- islqjids  in  a  waveless  bay, 
X887  G,  W.  Cable  Grande  Pointe  v.  in  Century  Mag.  Mar. 
668/1  Their  delicately  penciled  brows,  their  dark,  waveless 
hair.  X890  '  R.  Boldrewood  '  Col.  Reformer  xii,  Waveless 
uniformity,  not  to  say  monotony,  of  existence. 

Hence  Wa'velessly  adv. 

1819  Blackw.  Mag,  VI.  136  Waveless'.y  the  river  spread  Its 
silver  mirror.  1845  Jane  Roijinson  WhitehallVii,  So  placidly 
and  wavelessly  the  winds  of  passion  or  guilt  glide  past  the 
waters  of  time. 

Wavelet  (w^i-vUt).  [f.  Wave  sb.  +  -let.]  A 
little  wave,  a  ripple. 


x8x3  Shelley  Q.  Mah  viii.  24  Like  the  vague  sighings  of 
a  wind  at  even,  That  wakes  the  wavelets  of  the  slumbering 
sea.  1856  Geo.  Lliot  Scenes  Cier.  Life,  Amos  Barton  ii, 
The  bend,  with  its  thin  wavelets  of  brown  hair,  indents  the 
little  pillow.  X873  Black  Pr.  Thnle  v.  77  The  white  wave- 
lets that  were  breaking  on  the  beach- 
b.  transf.  andy?^. 

C-X810  Coleridge  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1838)  III.  360  You  only 
hide  it  by  foam  and  bubbles,  by  wavelets  and  steam-clouds, 
of  ebullient  rhetoric.  X874  H.  R.  Reynolds  yohn  Baptist 
\,  3  The  transcendent  Intelligence  which  presides  over  the 
law  and  measure  of  every  wavelet  of  the  universal  energy. 
X879  Macdonald  P,  Faher  I.  vi.  61  Slowly  she  rose  through 
a  sky  freckled  with  wavelets  of  cloud. 

Wa'Ve-like,  a.  and  adv,  [{.Wave  sb.  +  -like.] 
A.  adj.  Resembling  a  wave,  or  what  pertains  to 
a  wave. 

i6SsBo\LE  E_^tcts  0/  Motion  III.  (1690)18, 1  see  no  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  any  thing  but  the  wave-like  motion  of 
the  Air  for  the  production  of  our  PhEcnonienon.  X830  Lyell 
Ptinc.  Geol.  I.  468  The  wave  like  motion  of  the  ground 
during  earthquakes.  1887  T.  Stevens  Around  World  on 
Bicycle  I.  3  The  wave-like  macadam  abruptly  terminates, 
and  I  find  myself  on  a  common  dirt  road.  1889  Hardwicke's 
Sci.-Gossip  XXV.  124  Every  now  and  then  a  wave-like 
movement  is  seen  to  traverse  through  them. 

B.  adv.     After  the  manner  of  a  wave  or  waves. 

187*  Routledge^s  Every  Boy's  Ann,  215  The  dark  solid 
wall  of  the  enemy's  infantry  rolled,  wave-like  against  this 
position.  X884  J.  Payn  Lit.  Recoil.  33  When  I  think  of  that 
inimitable  scene,  the  humour  of  it  sweeps  wavelike  over  all. 

Wave-line. 

1.  Ship-biiilding.  An  outline  recommended  by 
some  naval  architects  for  the  hull*  of  a  vessel  as 
facilitating  movement  through  the  waves. 

X846  Mechanic's  Mag.  24  Oct.  391  What  is  the  wave  line? 
According  to  its  ingenious  author,  Mr.  I.  Scott  Russell,  it 
differs  from  an  ordinary  ship's  bow . .  in  this,  that  it  is  '  gently 
hollower  than  such  a  bow  towards  the  cutwater,  and  a  little 
rounder  towards  the  greatest  breadth  '.  X883  Harper''s  Mag. 
Aug.  441/2  The  wave-line  theories,. had  been  adopted. 

2.  Physics.  The  path  of  a  wave  of  light,  sound, 
etc. ;  also,  the  graphic  representation  of  the  path. 

x888  RvTLKV  Rock-JbrmingMin,  30  They  are  thrown  into 
a  wave  line  through  the  successive  vibration  of  the  other 
particles  from  the  line  of  rest,  /bid,  31  The  wave-line. .is 
just  half  a  wave-length. 

3.  Each  of  the  lines  or  furrows  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  waves  on  a  sandy  beach. 

1891  Century  Diet. 

Wavellite  (w^i-velait).  Mm.  [Named  1805 
after  Dr.  W.  ll^avel  its  discoverer  :  see  -ite.]  Hy- 
drous phosphate  of  aluminium,  found  in  globulai 
aggregates  with  a  radiated  structure. 

X805  Phil,  Trans.  XCV.  162.  x82s  G,  Young  Geol.  Surv. 
Coast  Vorks.  (1828)  129  Silkycrj"stals,  resembling  wavellite. 
x88s  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  818/1. 

t  Wa'Venger.  Sc.  and  north.  Obs.  Forms : 
5-6  vau-,  6  wauengeour,  9  wafiT-,  -whiflfllnger, 
waifinger.  [App,  f.  Waif  sb.  after  messenger, 
passenger,  scavenger^  etc.] 

1,  Sc.  A  vagabond.     Also  attrib. 

X493  Sc.  Acts  jas.  IV  (1814)  II,  235/1  To  causs  idill  men 
vauengeouris  to  laubour  for  ^air  leuing.  1513  Douglas 
Aineisw.  xi.  i7[Shallitbe]lefull  till  a  wauengeour  strangeir 
Me  and  my  realm  betrump  on  this  maneir.  Ibid.  xii.  v.  99 
Follow  me  Quham  now  gon  vauengeour,  3on  ilk  stranger, 
Affrays  so. 

2.  dial.  A  stray  animal,  estray. 

x8ss  Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss,  Waifinger,  an  estray.  a  1864 
R.  B.  Peacock  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Iraijingery  stray  cattle. 

Waver  (wei-vai),  sb."^  Also  dwayver,  weaver, 
6-8  waiver.  [Of  obscure  origin  :  the  early  forms 
do  not  favour  derivation  from  Wave  v.  Possibly 
f.  Waive  v.^^  in  the  sense  *  to  leave  untouched  *.] 
A  young  tree  left  standing  when  the  surrounding 
wood  is  felled. 

xsss  A  nc.  Deed  C  7700  (P.R.O.),  The  said  Luke  shall  leave 
.  .standynge.  .all  suche  wayuers  of  oke  and  asshe  that  be 
vnder  the  compace  of  twelue  ynches  in  thycknesse.  XS90 
W.  West  Symbol.  §  267  (§  406)  Except  the  land  and  soile  of 
the  same  woodes  and  vnderwoodes,  and  also  wayuers  called 
slanders  of  &c.  1595  Holmesjieid  Court  Rolls  in  Sheffield 
Gloss,  s.v.,  That  no  persone  or  persons  within  this  manor 
shall  cutt  vpp  or  carry  away  any  of  the  lorde's  woodes . .  vpon 
payneof  every  burden  of  greene  wood  vjd.  and  every  weaver 
xij  d.  and  every  burden  of  dry  wood  being  hcdgwood  iiij  d. 
'597  Ibid,,  Every  weaver  or  poole.  1664  Evelyn  Sylva  xxvii. 
71  It  is  a  very  ordinary  Copse  which  will  not  afford  three  or 
four  P"irsts,  that  is,  Bests  ;  fourteen  Seconds;  twelve  Thirds; 
eight  Wa\'ers,  &c.  according  to  which  proportions  the  sizes 
of  young  Trees  in  Copsing  are  to  succeed  one  another.  1768 
Waiver  [see  Tiller  sb.^  2].  x8oo  }.  Tuke  Agric.  N'.  Riding 
Vorks.  186  Leaving  at  certain  distances,  when  the  timber 
and  under-wood  are  cut  down,  the  thriving  young  trees, 
which  so  left,  are  very  properly  called  ivaTers,  from  thcif 
being  agitated  by  every  breeze.     x888  Sheffield  Gloss. 

Waver  (w^'vsi),  sb.'    [f.  Wave  v.  +  -ek  i,] 

f  1,  One  who  vacillates.   Obs, 

1667  Waterhol'S  Fire  Lond.  189  No  waver  in  Judgment, 
have  I,  through  Gods  mercy,  ever  been. 

2.  One  who  waves,  or  causes  to  undulate,  swing, 
or  flutter. 

X83S  T.  MiTCHKLL  Aristoph.  Acharn.  1059  note,  Groupes 
of  tumblers,  jugglers,  ball-players,  and  wavers  of  the  torch. 
x86o  W.  G.  Clark  in  Gallon  Vac.  Tour.  (1861)46  The  wavers 
of  flags,  and  the  brandishers  of  daggers.  1869  'Mark  Twain' 
Innoc.  Abr.  xiii.  (1872)  91  The.  .house-tops,  .burst  into  a 
snow  storm  of  waving  handkerchiefs,  and  the  wavers  of  the 
sa:ne  mingled  their  cheers  with  those  of  the  masses  below. 


WAVER. 
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WAVEBINa, 


1 3.  A  name  for  the  star  Fomalhaut  in  the  con-    , 
stellation  Piscis  Australis.   Obs.  | 

1556  Recorde  Cast.  Knowl.  iv.  267  \,marg^  The  Wauer. 

47  Printing,     See  quots.     Also  waver  roller. 

i88a  Southward /'?-<T(:/. /'W;//.  471  Next  set  in  their  places 
the  wavers  and  the  inkers.  >888  Enc^cl.  Brit.  XXIII.  706/1 
As  the  carriage  returns,  this  strip  of  ink  is  distributed  on  the 
inking  table  by  rollers  placed  diagonally  across  the  machine. 
The  diagonal  position  gives  them  a  waving  motion  j  hence 
they  are  called  wavers.  1888  Jacobi  Printers^  Vocab., 
Waver  rollers^  rollers  which  distribute  ink  on  the  ink  table 
in  a  diagonal  direction.  Wavers^  short  term  for  '  waver 
rollers '. 

5.  An  implement  for  making  the  hair  wavy. 

■^i^^Army  Sf  Navy  Stores  List  15  Sept.  180/2  Hair  Wavers 
..Price  per  box,  containing  5  wavers,  o  gj.  S909  Daily 
Chron.  1  Oct.  7/4  These  wavers  may  be  left  in  the  slightly 
dampened  hair  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
soft,  natural-looking  wave. 

Waver  (w^i-vai),  sb."^  [f.  Waver  v^  The  act 
or  condition  of  wavering, 

a.  In  physical  sense,  a  flutter  or  trembling. 
]8s6  },  Wit^oN  in  Blackw.  Maf^.  XX,  90  No  a  bit  butter- 
flee  on  its  silent  waver,  meeting  the  murmur  of  the  straight- 
forward bee.  1886  GuiLLKMARD  Cruise  of  Marchesa  I.  137 
Here  and  there  a  little  gap  revealed  a  Hobbema-like  scene 
of  sunny  distance,  whose  clearness  was  unbroken  by  the 
waver  of  a  single  leaf.  1891  *  R.  Boldrewood'  Sydney-side 
Sax.  xii.  Sitting  square,  without  the  slightest  waver  or 
tremble  in  her  saddle.  1918  MERRtctc  When  Love  flies  iv. 
44  She  sat  watching  the  waver  of  the  candles  in  the  draught. 

b.  A  condition  of  vacillation  or  faltering.  ^  In 
a  waver  (obs.),  on  or  upon  the  ivaver^  in  uncertainty 
or  unsteadiness ;  inclining  now  this  way,  now  that. 

15x9  HoRMAN  Vulgaria  57  b,  I  stande  in  double  or  in  a 
vrauer.  AnceAs  sum  concilii.  1806  Henry  Siddons  Maid, 
Wife,  ^  Widoiv  in.  64  His  reason  was  on  the  waver. 
a  1809  J.  Palmer  Like  Afaster  (i8ti)  I.  xii.  167  His  regret 
to  leave  thecoppcrs  he  touch'd  in  his  present  service,  and 
his  inclination  to  embrace  the  brazier's  offer,  kept  him 
upon  the  waver,  like  an  ass  between  two  bundles  of  hay. 
1864  Sherman  Let.  31  Dec.  (1894)  241  Not  a  waver,  doubt, 
or  hesitation  when  I  order,  and  men  march  to  certain  death 
without  a  murmur  if  I  call  on  them.  1865  Af  rs.  H.  Wood 
Mildred  Arkell  xlviii,  'Does  she  mean  to  accept  him?* 
asked  Travice.  *  Well,  she's  on  the  waver.  She  does  not 
dislike  him,  and  she  does  not  particularly  like  him.' 

Waver  (w^'vai),  v»  Also  4  wever,  4-5  Sc. 
wayver,  wafer,  4-6  Sc.  vaver,  4-7  Sc.  wawer,  5 
wavere,  wavur,  wafyr,  6  waver,  Sc.  vaifer,  7 
wavour.  [ME.  waver,  wever  =  MHG.  waberM, 
raod.G.  (now  dial.)  tvabeniy  webern  to  move  about, 
ON.  vafra  to  move  unsteadily,  flicker  (cf.  vafrloge 
flickering  flame),  Norw.  vavra  to  go  to  and  fro, 
stagger ;  a  frequentative  f.  Teut.  root  *wati- :  see 
Wave  v. 

Shoreham's  j/everinde  ic  1315,  sense  5)  shows  that  the  word 
in  the  south  at  least  is  native  English  (cf.  OE.  waefre  un- 
steady, also  nimble) ;  it  is  possible  that  in  the  north  the  word 
niay  partly  represent  an  adoption  of  ON.  vafra^  but  the 
supposition  is  not  necessary.] 
I.  Intransitive. 

1 1.  To  go  about  or  travel  at  random  or  without 
fixed  destination  ;  to  wander,  rove.  Also  with  adv., 
as  about.  Obs. 

1375  Harbour  Bruce  vii.  41  The  sleuth-hund  maid  stynting 
ihar.  And  vaueryt  \v.r.  wawerytj  lang  tyme  to  and  fra. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxv.  {yutian}  287  Waferand  fra  place 
to  place,  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  490  pai  waxed  so  pure 
at  pai  wavurd  aboute  here  &  per.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace 
IV,  283  He  saw  mony  rout  Off"  wyld  bestis  wauerand  in  wode 
and  playne.  1483  Calh.  Angl.  411/1  To  Wavere  Aboute 
(».r.  Wafyr  Abowt),  vagari.  1513  Douglas  Mneis  vi.  v.  70 
Quha  ar  vnbereit  a  hundreth  ^eir  man  byde,  Wauerand  and 
wandrand  by  this  bankis  syde.  1509  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe 
C  t,  There  were  two  Channels,  .where  through  the  fisher- 
men did  wander  and  wauer  vp  to  Norwitch  and  diuers  parts 
of  Suffblkc  and  Norfolke. 
fb.  To  stray/ri»w.  Obs. 

I4$6  Sir  G.  Have  Bk.  Knighthood  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  II.  6  He 
slcpit  apon  his  palfray,  and  waverit  fra  his  folk  out  of  the 
hye  way.  1599  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1848)  II.  204  The 
said  Thomas  hes  bene  accusit  of.,  wavering  oftentymes  fra 
bis  wyff",  bairnis,  and  famelie.  1609 Skene  Reg.Maj.,  Quon. 
Attack.  X.  78  Gif. .  he .  .sail  sweare  that,  that  Mast  did  waver 
away  from  him. 

2.  To  sway  to  and  fro,  as  if  in  danger  of  falling ; 
to  reel,  stagger,  totter.     Now  rare  (cf.  5  d,  7). 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8266  All  in  wer  for  to  wait,  wayueronde 
he  sote.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  447/2  Schoggj^n,  schakyn,  or 
waveryn,  vacillo.  1500-so  Dunbar  Poems  \\\\.  10  Botayhis 
ane  futt  did  wawer,  He  stackerit  lyk  ane  strummall  awer. 
1531  ElvotC^w.  I.  XL  (1883)  1.95  Oza,  forputtynghishande 
to  the  holy  shryne  that  was  called  Archa  federis^ . .  though 
it  were  waucrynge  and  in  daunger  to  fall,  yet  was  he  stryken 
of  god.  1691  Ray  Creation  i.  (1692)  142  When  they[«.the 
Fins]  are  cut  off",  it  \sc.  the  Body  of  the  Fish]  wavers  to  and 
fro.  1851  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxxiii.  29B  She  was 
evidently  in  a.condition  of  great  suffering,  and  Tom  often 
heard  her  praying,  as  she  wavered  and  trembled,  and  seemed 
about  to  fall  down. 

3.  To  swing  or  wave  in  the  air ;  to  float  or  flutter. 
c  1440  Promp.  i'arv.  518/2  Wawyn,  or  waueryn,  yn  a  myry 

totyr,  oscillo.  CX514  Barclay  Eclogue  iii,  Sometime  must 
thou  stoupe  unto  a  rude  vilayne  Calling  him  master,.. 
Although  thou  would  see  him  waver  in  a  bande.  1548  Udall 
Hrasm.  Par.  Matt.  viii.  18-22  The  byrdes  fleyng  and  wauor. 
ing  in  the  ayer.  1574  T.  Hill  Art  Garden.,  Weather  viiL 
72  The  kytes  playing  and  wauering  about  in  the  aire.  1610 
Guillim  Heraldry  in.  xv.  136  Two  Lions  came  running  with 
their  shaggy  lockes  wauering  about  their  shoulders.  I7a6- 
30  Thomson  Winter  230  Thro'  the  hushM  air  the  whitening 
shower  descends,  At  first  thin-wavering.     x8i8  Scott  Hri. 


Midi,  vii,  He  could  discern  a  figure  wavering  and  struggling 
as  it  hung  suspended  above  the  heads  of  the  multitude. 
1847  Tennvson  Princess  vi.64  On  their  curls  From  the  high 
tree  the  blossom  wavering  fell.  1864  Sk  eat  l/hlantfs  Poems 
252  Lo  !  down  waver  clustering  linglets  Round  a  soft  and 
gentleface  !  \9l&^Cltaiiib.  Jrnl.  689  Huge  butterflies  wavered 
about  the  cactus  plants. 

b,  Phr,   To  waver  with  or  in  the  wind.  ?  Obs, 

c  \S/oo  Nut-bro^vn  Maid  74  in  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)200 
Wythout  pytee,  hanged  to  bee,  and  wauer  w'  the  wynde. 
15*3  Bernkrs  Proiss.  I.  cccxxxiii.  522  With  baners  and 
penons  waueryng  with  the  wynde.  15*6  Tindale  Matt.  xi. 
7  A  rede  waveringe  with  the  wynde.  1582  N.  Lichkfield 
tr.  Casianheda's  Conq,  E.  Ind.  \.  Ixxviii.  158  After  thi.=;,  hee 
went  up  and  downe,  wauering  in  the  winde,  tarryeng  for  fhe 
rest  of  the  shippes.  1725  Poie  Odyss.  xxn.  508  Soon  fled 
the  soul  impure,  and  left  behind  The  empty  corse  to  waver 
with  the  wind.  1818  Scott  Hri.  Midi,  xl,  Here  many  an 
outlaw.. had  wavered  in  the  wind  during  the  wars.  1818 
Afiss  MiTFORD  I'illnge,  Cottntry  Barber  III.  165  A  lank, 
long,  stooping  figure,  which  seemed  wavering  in  the  wind 
like  a  powder-puff. 
C.  trans/. 

i860  Hawthorne  Transform,  xxix,  Now  tumbling  down, 
down,  down,  with  a  long  shriek  wavering  after  him,  all  the 
way.  1876  Morris  Sigurd  ir.  141  The  wind  in  his  raiment 
wavered. 

t  4.   Of  water,  waves :  To  surge,  Obs.  rare, 

^1435  Wyntoun  Cron.  iv.  1963  As  rewaris  reythe  for  rayn 
wil  rysse  And  wauer  mare  wij^e  wawis  woide  pan  wil  a 
kyndly  standande  flude. 

5.  Of  persons,  their  sentiments,  etc. :  To  exhibit 
doubt  or  indecision;  tochangeor  vary ;  to  fluctuate 
or  vacillate  {between)  ;  to  falter  in  resolution  or 
allegiance  ;  to  show  signs  of  giving  way. 

c  1315  Shoreham  Poems  i.  424  And  j>i  bi-leaue  of  ihesu  crist 
His  nou  al  weuerinde.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xii.  185  Mony 
ane  hert  sal  vaverand  [v.r.  wawerand]  be  That  semyt  ere  of 
gret  bounte.  c  1407  Lydc.  Reson  <V  Sens.  2901  And  thus  I 
stood  a!  in  a  rage  With  look  cast  fix  in  hir  visage,  Wavering 
as  in  a  were.  £^1415  Wyntoun  Cron.  v.  4318  He  was 
curyousse  in  his  stille, . .  Mad  in  metyr  nieit  his  dyte,  Litil  or 
noucht  neuir  J>e  lesse  Wauerande  fra  ]7e  suythlfastnes. 
C1440  Promp,  Parv.  18/2  Waueron  yn  hert  for  vnstabyl- 
nesse,  muto.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxv.  97  pat  he  sette  fully 
his  hope  in  god,  and  not  be  dul  in  the  feithe,  ne  wauere  in 
the  comavndementes  of  god.  1526  Tindale  Jas.  \.  6  But  let 
hym  axe  in  faythe  and  waver  not  [i6ix  notliing  wauering]. 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  15^1)  223  b,  That  we  hU  yongest 
chylden..sholde  not.. wauer  tn  our  fayth.  1548  Udall 
E^rasm.  Par.  Matt.  i.  20,  21  Why  art  thou  vexed  ?  why 
doest  thou  wauer  in  &  out  ?  1579  Shaks.  Lover's  Couipi. 
tyj  And  nice  affections  wauering  stood  in  doubt  If  best 
were  as  it  was,  or  best  without.  1610  Holland  Camden's 
Brit.  (1637)  43  They  that  wavered  betweene  warre  and 
peace.  1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt,  t.  vii.  38  Vertue  that  wavers 
IS  not  vertue.  1714  AonisoN  Spect.  No.  585  P  8  Her  Mind 
continued  wavering  about  twenty  Years  longer  between 
Shalum  and  Mishpach.  1849  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I. 
603  While  he  was  thus  wavering  between  projects  eq.ually 
hopejess.  1856  Froi?de  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iv.  355  The 
allegiance  even  of  the  bishops  and  the  secular  clergy  to  Rome 
had  begun  to  waver.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  iv.  §  2.  172 
Only  on  one  occasion,  .did  the  burgesses  waver  from  their 

feneral  support  of  the  Crown.     1883  Froude  Short  Stuej, 
V.  u  XL  131   Many  people  had  begun  to  waver  in   their 
allegiance.     1B84  M.  Creighton  Hist.  Ess.  viii.  (1902)  239 
For  a  time  opinions  wavered  which  boundary  to  choose. 
fb.  Phr.  Towaverasjike^iviththewind.  Cf..^b, 

CX480  Henrvson  Fox,  Wolf  ff  Cadger  21%  (Harl.)  With 
that  )7e  cadger,  wauering  as  the  wind,  Come  rydand  on  the 
laid,  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Ediv,  V  13  Not  common  people 
onely,  which  wauer  with  the  wynde,  but  wyse  menne  also. 
1565  B.  Googe  tr.  Paliugenius  Zodiac  vii.  A  avj  b,  And  so 
corrupt  the  mindes  Of  rude  vnskilful!  common  sort,  that 
wauer  lyke  the  wyndes.  a  1825  Child  Noryce  i.  in  Child 
Ballads  II.  266  Child  Noryce  is  a  clever  young  man,  He 
wavers  wi  the  wind. 

+  C.  To  hesitate  to  (do  something).   Ob,  rare, 

1644  Milton  Divorce  ir.  xv.  61, 1  shall  not  much  waver  to 
affirm,  that  [etc.  J. 

d.  Ofacombatant,  body  of  troops,  line  of  battle: 
To  become  unsteady,  flinch,  give  way, 

1831  James  Phil.  Augustus  xlii,  He  wavered  not  a  step; 
but,  stilt  striding  over  the  body  of  the  king,.,  maintainetl  his 
ground.  x86a  Froude  Hist.  Eng.V,  xxvi,  2i3The  sustained 
fire  of  the  Lanzknechts  threw  their  dense  and  unorganized 
masses  into  rapid  confusion.  As  they  wavered,  Warwick's 
horse  were  in  the  midst  of  them.  1915  J.  Buchan  Hist.  War 
IV,  xxvi.  75  The  line  wavered  and  broke. 

6.  Of  things  (or  a  person  as  an  unconscious 
agent) :  To  change,  vary,  fluctuate. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  a  We  englysshe  men  ben  borne  vnder 
the  doinynacyon  of  the  mone,  whiche  is  neuer  stedfaste,  but 
euer  wauerynge.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.  ^  Hen.  VI 116  Thus 
the  Englishe  affaires.. within  the  realme  began  lo  wauer, 
and  waxe  variable.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane^s  Contm.  91  b. 
To  suffer  this  gere  to  hange  waueringe  [L.  nt  rem  itafluctu- 
are  sinatX  1565  Cooper  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Nuto,  Victorie 
wauereth  or  flitteth  betweene  both  vncertaynly.  1837  j 
Dickens  Pickw.  xxxviii,  During  the  whole  space  of  time  j 
just  mentioned,  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  had  been  wavering  ; 
between  intoxication  partial  and  intoxication  complete.  1859 
Dickens  etc.  Haunted  Ho.  iii.  14/1  He  had. .a  waistcoat 
that  wavered  in  hue  between  a  sunny  buff  and  a  stony  drab. 
19*2  igth  Cent.  Apr.  681  Among  all  Arabs  succession  is 
hereditary,  but  it  wavers  between  the  eldest  son  and  the 
eldest  male  member  of  the  family. 

7.  Of  the  voice,  the  eye,  etc  (or  a  person  with 
reference  to  these):  To  become  unsteady ;  to  shake, 
tremble,  falter  (through  emotion  or  bodily  weak- 
ness),    +  Of  the  wits  :  To  become  confused,  reel. 

162X  Fletcher  Pilgr.  in.  iii,  Keep  my  wits  Heaven,  I 
feel  'em  wavering,  O  God  my  head.  1840  Dickens  Old^  C. 
Shop  x\v,  *No,'  replied  the  old  man,  wavering  in  his  voice, 
no  less  than  in  his  manner.     1850  Susan  Warner  Wide 


World XV,  Miss  Fortune'sconsciencemust  have  troubled  her 
a  little,  for  her  eye  wavered  uneasily.  1876  Miss  Broughton 
yoaft  I.  ix,  Her  voice  wavers  and  breaks.  The  tears  well  up 
into  her  eyes.  1883  A.  K.  Green  X.  V.  Z.  iv.  65  His  eye 
did  not  waver  from  its  steady  solemn  look  toward  the  door. 
1886  Kipling  Departm.  Ditties  etc.  (1888)  45  The  white 
hands  wavered— the  bright  head  drooped, 

8.  Of  light,  shade,  objects  seen  unsteadily  or 
through  a  haze  :  To  flicker,  quiver, 

1664  BoYLK  Exper.  Colours  in,  xiv.  227,  I  took.. two  Tri- 
angular Glasses, and  one  of  them  being  kept  fixt  in  the  same 
Posture,  that  the  Iris  it  projected  on  the  Floor  might  not 
Waver.  184a  Tennvson  Gardener's  Dan.  129  The  shadow 
of  the  flowers,  .wavering  Lovingly  lower,  trembled  on  her 
waist.. and  still  went  wavering  down,  1842 —  Will  Water- 
Proof -^Z  Tlie  gas-light  wavers  dimmer.  1849  Cupples  Green 
Hand  x\\\.  (1856)  173  Tall  palms  and  cocoas— their  stems 
wavering  in  the  thin  haze.  19x4  Blackrv.  Mag.  Oct.  491/2 
A  little  gleam  wavered  ahead  on  my  right. 

fig,  1837  Whewei.l  Hist.  Induct.  Sci.  iv.  \.  I,  247  It  may 
serve  to  illustrate. .the  extent  to  which,  under  the  Roman 
empire,  men's  notions  of  mechanical  relations  became  faint, 
wavered,  and  disappeared,  if  we  observe  the  change  which 
took  place  in  architecture. 

II.  Transitive.  , 

to.  causal.  To  cause  to  waver;  to  wave  to  and  fro  ; 
to  set  in  waving  or  fluttering  motion ;  to  render 
unsteady  or  unsteadfast.  Obs, 

<:x425  Wyntoun  Cron.  in.  798  pus  in  seige  a  sote  to  se.  Or 
do  a  dowde  in  dignyte,  Sal  ger  standande  statis  stauer,  And 
wil  bathe  wit  and  worschep  wauer.  1:1440  Promp.  Pa7iu 
518/2  Waueron,  or  mevyn  or  steryn,  agito.  1456  Sir  G.  Have 
Law  of  Arms  (S.T..S.)  227  Nocht  gaynstandand  that  he  be 
wauerit  {printed  waneritj  in  his  wit.  1561  in  Tytler  Hist. 
Scot.  (1864)  III.  148  Seeing  he.. showed  himself  so  constant 
in  religion,  that  neither  the  fear  of  his  souereign*s  indigna- 
tion could  wauer  him,  nor  great  promises  win  him.  1583 
in  Hakluyt  ^^^.(1589)683  Item,  if  the  Admirall  shall  happen 
to  hull  in  the  night :  then  to  make  a  wauering  light  oner  his 
other  light,  wauering  the  light  vpon  a  pole.  1594  Nashe 
Unfort,  Trav.  E2b,  A  third  wauerd  and  wagled  his  head, 
like  a  proud  horse  playing  with  his  bridle.  1812  Courier 
in  Examiner  ^^  Aug.  540/1  Shot,  shells,  grape, ..could  not 
..waver  the  line  of  the. .infantry. 

f  10.  To  vacillate  under,  falter  in  resistance  to. 
Obs,  rare~^, 

1596  Dravtom  Mortimer.  B4b,  ThVnconstant  Barrens, 
wauering  euery  houre,The  fierce  encounter  of  this  raging  tyde. 

Waver,  var.  Waiver. 

Waverer  (w^'varaj).  [f.  Wavee  t;, -h-erI.] 
One  who  wavers  ;  one  who  is  undecided  or  vacil- 
lates in  opinion  or  choice  ;  one  who  falters  in  alle- 
giance or  hesitates  to  embrace  a  particular  party  or 
cause. 

1592  Shaks.  Rotn.  ^  Jul.  11.  iii.  89  But  come  young 
wauerer,  come  goe  with  me.  1640  tr.  Verdere's  Rom.  qf 
Rom.  I.  xxviii.  134,  I  went  to  Cloria,  unto  whom  I  dis- 
covered  the  desires  of  my  waverer  [orig.  (1626)  744  les  desseins 
de  cet  inconstant].  1850  Grote  Greece  11.  Ix.  (1862)  V.  259 
The  waverers  thought  it  time  to  declare  themselves.  1855 
Macaui.av  Hist.  Eng,  xiii.  III.  271  More  than  one  waverer 
was  kept  steady  by  being  assured  in  confident  terms  that  a 
speedy  restoration  was  inevitable.  1885  Manch.  Guard.  20 
July  5/5  A  section  of  waverers  who  have  inclined  lately  to 
the  Tory  side, 

b.  Hist,  The  name  given  to  a  section  of  Peeis 
who  were  willing  to  make  terms  with  the  Reform 
government  of  183a  rather  than  wreck  the  Upper 
House. 

183*  Greville  Mem.  27  Mar.  {1874)  II.  273,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  all  the  ultras  will  be  deeply  mortified  at  the 
moderation  of  Lord  Grey  and  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  at  the  success  so  far  of '  the  Waverers '.  1886  Kebbel 
Hist.  Toryism  iv.  210  The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  had 
been  carried  in  the  Lords . . ,  with  the  help  of  the  well-known 
'Waverers  ',  led  by  Lords  Harrowby  and  WharnclifFe, 

Wavering  (w^ivarig), I'iJ/, sb.  [-ING  1.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Waver,  in  various  senses. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  vi.  584  The  hund  atwais  followit  the 
kyng.  And  changit  nocht  for  na  parting,  Hot  ay  followit  the 
kyngis  tras,  But  vaueryng,  as  he  passit  was.  !  a  1400  Morte 
Arm.  2224,  I  watte  be  thi  wauerynge,  thow  willnez  aftyre 
sorowe.  1548  Udall  Erasm.  Par.  Luke\\.  12-16  Whan  the 
people  wer  in  a  waueryng  and  mammeryng  what  he  was. 
1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  E3  b,  Had  you  rested  them  on  the 
true  Rocke,  they  had  beene  ruine-proofe  ;  but  now  the  raine 
wil  rough-enter  through  the  crannies  of  theyr  wauering. 
1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  \\.  §  8.  13  Massiue  bodies.. haue 
ccnaine  trepidations  and  wauerings  before  they  fixe  and 
settle,  a  1768  Sf.ckek  Serjii.  (1770)  IV.  2  Why  this  perpetual 
Wavering  and  Fluctuation,  about  the  first  thing,  that  you 
ought  to  fix.  1816  Jane  Austen  Emma  xxii,  Had  there 
been  no  pain  to  her  friend,  or  reproach  to  herself,  in  the 
waverings  of  Harriet  s  mind,  Emma  would  have  been  amused 
by  its  variations.  1828-41  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.dZtj^)  I.  120 
The  wavering  of  the  English  lines  was  now  discernible  by 
the  Scottish  soldiers.  1831  Alford  in  Life  (1873)  68  Quick 
waverings  about  of  bands  of  light  such  as  take  place  in  the 
Polar  Auroras.  1868  E.  Edwards  Ralegh  I.  xx.  ^43  The 
King's  wavering  between  a  course  of  clemency  and  one  of 
rigour. 

Wa*veriiig,  ppl.  a.    [f.  Waver  v.  +  -ing  2.] 

1 1.  Wandering,  vagrant,  Obs. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  vii.  it2  Thai  saw  on  syde  thre  men 
cumand,  Lik  to  Hcht  men  and  vauerand.  1607  N.  Ridif^ 
Rec,  Q.  Sess.  Rec.  (1884)  I.  91  Tho.  Best  of  Wath,  a  waver- 
ing  person,  (presented]  for  three  assaults  on  the  Constable 
of  ^ielmerby. 

2.  Tottering,  shaking,  faltering,  reeling, 

<:i4oo  Destr.  Troy  13546  And  wayuerand,  weike,  [I]  wan 
to  the  lond.  1569  Rohst  tr.  J.  van  der  Noot's  iheat. 
Worldlings  76  Theyr  proude  titles  haue  no  sure  foundation, 
but  are  buylded  only  vppon  the  waueryng  sandes  of  double- 
fulnes'e  and  falshode.    1816  Bvron  Siege  0/  Corinth  xxix, 


WAVERINGLY. 

The  portal  wavering  grows,  ar.d  weak  !  1830  Kisnear 
Cairf,  fetra  ^  Damascus  iiL  (1841)  95  A  dim  shadowy  figure 
on  a  dromedary  appeared,  moving  at  a  wavering  and  un- 
certain pace  through  the  sand  drift.  x84S-7  Loncf.  Ez\  i. 
V.  117  And  like  the  day  of  doom  it  seemed  to  her  wavering 
sens».  1896  H.  G.  Weii.';  Wheels  o/Cluuicc  i.  The  nervous 
clutch  of  the  wa\-ering  rider. 

3.  Flnttering,  floating,  waving,  surging. 

c  14JS  W^-vrouN  CroH.  v.  845  Wauerande  \v.r.  welterand] 
wawis.  c  1470  Gflagros  t,  Garu.  290  As  leif  of  the  lynd. . 
That  welteris  doun  with  the  wynd,  sa  wauerand  it  is.  1534 
Bekness  cm.  Bt.  At.  A  urtl.  (1546)  P  viii  b,  Their  waueryng 
boughes  ar  aduentured  in  the  wynde.  i6«o  Bovle  A.-!o 
Exitr.  Spring  0/  Air  x.xiv.  193  These  bubbles .. ascended 
with  a  wavering  or  wrigling  motion.  i66a  Drvden  Aslrxa 
Rldiix  225  The  wavering  Streamers,  Flags,  and  Standart 
out.  1703  Pope  Tkebaisl.  266  As  when  two  winds  with  rival 
force  contend.  This  way  and  that,  the  wav'rmg  sails  they 
bend.  1K4  W.  C.  Smith  Kildrostan  I.  i.  42  Broken  prismic 
lights  are  woven  On  the  thin  veils  of  wavering  cloud. 

4.  Vacillating,  undecided,  inconstant ;  faltering 
in  resolution  or  allegiance. 

C131S  [see  Waver  v.  5].  137s  Barbour  Bruce  xii.  185 
Mony  ane  hert  sail  vaverand  be  That  semyt  ere  of  gret 
bounte.  c  144a  A  Ipliabet  0/  Tales  424  He  went  vnto  his 
prayers,  &  stude  with  a  waveryng  ee  and  a  waveryng  mynde. 

01548  HAi-t.  ChroH.,  Htn.  IV  (1550)  16 b.  This  realm.  .In- 
uaded  and  infested  with  the  frantike  waueryng  Welshemen.  ■ 
JS91  Shaks.  I  Hetu  VI,  iv.  i.  138  Remember  where  we  are, 
In  France,  amongst  a  fickle  wauering  Nation.  1598  R. 
Bersard  tr.  Terence,  Andria  I.  v.  (1607)  27  Hee  is  as  wauer- 
ine  as  a  wether-cocke.  164a  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Henry 
Walker  A  3  b.  To  AUienate  or  estrange  the  hearts  of  waver. 
ing  Subjects  from  their  allegiance,  c  1660  in  Verney  Mem. 
(1907}  II.  227  His  mind  is  so  wavouring  that  I  think  hee  will 
setill  to  nothing.  1743  Ln.  Hardwicke  in  G.  Harris  Life 
(1847)  II.  37  If  our  allies  are  timorous  and  wavering,  it  is 
necessary  to  encourage  them  by  vigorous  measures.  186a 
Sir  C  Dilke  Lit.  7  Nov.  Life  (1917)  I.  32  How  wavering 
and  shortsighted  the  policy  of  England  in  Turco-Grecian 
matters  has  been  of  late  1  a  1886  Stubbs  Germany  in  E. 
Middle  Ages  (1908)  167  The  wavering  princes  returned  to 
their  allegiance. 

b.  absol.  (with  the). 

1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  380  Carambey ..  in. 
couraged  the  wauering,  and  restored  the  battel.  1780  Mirror 
No.  94  That  I  might  be  able,  .to  alarm  the  inconsiderate, to 
confirm  the  wavering.  1891  Farrar  Darkn.  t,  Dawn  Iv, 
The  most  wavering  could  not  but  be  confirmed  by  his  calm 
wisdom. 
C.  Comb. 

15*6  TiSDALE  fas.  L8  A  waverynge  mynded  man  is  vnstable 
in  all  his  wayes.  1658  J.  Spencer  Things  Neiu  «,  Old  179 
How  to  prevent  wavering-mindedness. 

5.  Of  fortune,  affairs,  etc. :  Variable,  mutable. 
t  Of  a  person  :  Having  a  doubtful  or  uncertain  title. 

c  1415  WvNTOUN  Cron.  Ixv.  1838  (Wemyss)  Few  personis 
lynealye.  Sum  vther  few  collateralye.  As  cours  maid  and 
qualite  Airis  wavprand  for  to  be.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems 
Ixvi.  I  This  waverand  warldis  wretchidness.  a  1548  Hall 
Chran.,  Hen.  VI 148  b,  Suche  is  worldly  vnstablenes,  and  so 
wauerj-ng  is  false  flatteryng  fortune.  1660  Milton  Free 
Commw.  Wks.  1851  V.438  In  this  wavering  condition  of  our 
Afiairs. 

6.  Changing  in  intensity,  now  strong,  now  faint ; 
flickering,  fitful,  intermittent ;  tremulous,  unsteady  ; 
tending  to  fade  or  become  dim. 

c  1470  Henry  WtUlace  iv.  340  Now  wauerand  wind,  now 
weit.  1513  Douglas  jEneis  11.  xii.  64  Or  mast  liklie  a 
waverand  sweving  or  dreyme  (L.  volucrique  simillima 
som>io\  ei6»a  Kowley  Birth  of  Merlin  in.  vi.  17  The  in- 
certain  Changes  of  a  wavering  Slcie.  1688  Holme  A  rmoury 
III.  xvi.  (Roxb.)62/2  It  is  a  kind  of  wavering  flutcing  sound. 
181S  Scott  Guy  M.  xlviii.  The  fire,  .now  rose  high  into  the 
air,  a  wavering  column  of  brilliant  light.  184a  J.  Wilson 
Chr.  North  (1857)  I.  152  His  sight  is  dim  and  wavering. 
1866  Miss  Braddon  Lady's  Mile  i,  Making  a  little  spot  of 
crimson  amongst  the  wavering  shadows  of  the  trees.  1868 
Morris  Earthly  Par.  1. 1.  393  Till  these  things  shall  seem 
The  wavering  memory  of  a  lovely  dream.  1890  Retrospect 
Med,  CII.  370  It  is  heard  as  a  wavering  or  tremolo  note. 

Hence  WaTeringly  adv.,  WaTerlntfness. 

ct^ooSc.  Trojan  IVarli.  1547  He  has  chapit,  &  so  long 
past  Throw  J>e  wyld  sees  wawerandly  [v.r.  wauerandlyl. 

1549  CoVERDALE  etc  Erasni.  Par.  I  Pet.  v.  6-14  Loke  not 
waueringly  about  you,  haue  no  distrust,  be  not  afrayed. 
a  1603  1 .  Cartwricht  Confut.  Khein.  N.  T.  (1618)  27  How 
doubtfully  and  waueringly  Augustine  iudged  of  this  case. 
X614  J.  RoBlNSOM  lieli^.  Commun.  124  Men  become  perfit, 
and  growen  past  that  childish  waveringnes.  1698  Atterburv 
.'term.  (1734)  II.  311  The  Uncertainty  and  Waveringness  of 
this  [belief].  1820  Blaclnv.  Mag.  VII.  176  The  candles 
glimmer  somewhat  waveringly.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola 
xxi.  His  hearers  more  or  less  waveringly  believed,  that  he 
had  a  mission  like  that  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  1885  Bridges 
Nero  II.  ii,  Speak  nothing  waveringly. 

Wavery  (w^i-vari),  a.  [f.  Waver  v.  or  sb.  + 
-T 1.]  Characterized  by  wavering  or  fluttering ; 
tremulous,  unsteady. 

i8aa  Blackiu.  Mag.  VI.  679  Across  the  silence  seem  to  go 
With  dream-like  motion,  wavery,  slow, . .  The  friends  we  loved 
long  long  ago  I  1883  Mrs.  R.  T.  Ritchie  jS/;.  Sitiyls  i.  2 
Some  old  letters  covered  with  a  wavery  writing.  1897^  F. 
Thompson  AVio  Poems  184  All  her  waving  hair.. Lapsing 
like  music,  wavery  as  water.  Slid  to  her  waist,  1913  Mrs. 
Strattow-Porter  Laddie  iv.  (1917)  79  M.iking  his  voice  all 
wavery  and  tremulous  he  began  reciting  from  '  Lochiel's 
Warning'  in  tones  of  agonized  pleading. 

f 'W'a'Vesch,  z'.  Obs.  rare.  [Extended  form  of 
Waive  p.l :  see  -ISH  2.]    trans.  To  put  aside. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  (Dubl.)  822  Then  fyndes  he  philip. . 
Hi"d  weddit  bym  ane  ot>er  wife  &  wauesched  lAshm.  wayfidj 
hys  moder. 

Waveson  (w/i-vsan).  Maritime  Law.  [App. 
formed  after  AF.  floteson  Flotsam  ;  perh.  origin- 
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ally  f.  Waive  v.^,  but  associated  with  Wave  sh.^ 
(See  quot.  1701.)     Also^^. 

1536  in  Kennett  CoweFs  Interpr.  (1701)  s.y.,  Waveson, 
Flotteson,  Lagason  &  Wrecks  &  Regalia  videl.  Magnas 
pisces  captas,  &c.  1701  Kennett  ibid.,  Wai'esou,  such 
Goods  as  after  Shipwreck  do  appear  swimming  on  the  WHves. 
[Whence  1706  in  Phillips  :  and  in  later  Diets.]  1894  K.  P. 
Evans  in  Pop.  Set.  Monthly  XLI V.  299  Persons  of  unknown 
origin  were  treated  as  waifs  {ipaves)^  the  mere  flotson  and 
waveson  on  the  drifting  tide  of  humanity. 

Wavey  (wj?i*vi).  PL  waveys,  wavies,  [See 
Wawa.]  a  northern  (American)  goose  of  the  genus 
Ckeuy  esp.  the  common  wavey,  C,  kyperboreus. 
Blue  wavey,  C.cs^rulescens.  Horned  wavey,  C.  rossi. 

1795  S.  Hearne  Joum,  North.  Ocean  329  The  laughing 
goose,  wavey,  (or  white  goose,)  gulls,  [etc.).  Ibid,  ^42  Horned 
Wavey.  /did.,  I  have  seen  them  in  as  large  flocks  as  the 
ConinionWavey,or  Snow  Goose.  1831  S\vainson&  Richard- 
son  Fauna  Bor.- A jtier.  II.  467  Anser  hyperboreus. .  .Snow 
Goose. ..  Wavey.  Hudson's  I  Jay  Residents.  1892  W.  Pike 
Barren  Ground  N.  Canada  161  Here  the  snow  geese,  or 
white  '  wavies  '  were  resting  in  thousands. 

Wavey,  obs.  variant  of  Wavy  a. 

"Wavily,  Waviness  :  see  Wavy  a. 

Waving  (\v.?i-vig) ,  vbL  sb,  [f.WAVE  v.  +  -ing  1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb. 

i"  1.  The  action  of  changing  capriciously ;  vacil- 
lation, wavering,   Obs. 

«  x6a8  F.  Greville  Zj/^«7/[.S'7W«£'>' (1652)  223  She  preserved 
her  Religion  without  waving.  1665  E.  Hopkins  Sen;/. 
Vanity  (1685)  88  Such  is  the  waving  and  fluctuation  of  all 
things  here  below. 

2.  Movement  (of  water,  the  sea)  in  waves  ;  undu- 
latory  surface-movement  (of  a  forest,  crop,  etc.). 

1571  GoLDiNG  Calvin  on  Ps.  IxiL  6.  235  Like  as  if  a  soft 
gale  stir  ye  sea,  so  as  the  waves  ryse  not  with  great  rage,  and 
yit  there  is  some  waving.  1714  Addison  ^/^c^  No.  585  f  2, 
What  tho'  I  am  delighted  with  the  Wavings  of  thy  Forests. 
x8ao  SoUTHEY  Wesley  I.  80  Neither  the  waving  of  the  sea, 
nor  the  motion  of  the  ship,  could  take  away  the  refreshing 
sleep  which  God  gave  them.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xviii, 
The  waving  of  the  corn. 

t  b.  Undulating  play  of  colour.   Obs. 

1663  IXevltl^it  tt.NerTs  Art  0/ Glassu.xxx\i\.6i  Hardly 
would  you  believe  the  beauty,  the  toyes  and  wavings  of 
divers  colours. 

3.  Undulation  in  form. 

1789  J.  Williams  Min.  Kingd.  I.  103  This  is  what  I  call 
the  waving  of  the  strata. 

4.  Motion  to  and  fro  (of  something  having  a  free 
end), 

1751  J.  Harris  Hermes  iii.  iii.  (1765)  336  Sound  and  Motion 
..such  as  the  Murmurs  and  Wavings  of  a  Tree  during  a 
storm.  1838-41  Tytler  Hist,  Scot.  (1864)  I,  151  The  gleam 
of  arms,  and  the  waving  of  the  pennons  of  an  encamped 
army.  1883  Abp.  Benson  in  A.  C.  Benson  Life  (1899)  II.  i. 
15  Beech  trees  and  cedars  standing  as  still  as  possible  in  it 
{sc  the  soft  rain]  with  such  gentle  slow  wavings  as  to  make 
the  most  of  it. 

5.  The  action  or  an  act  of  moving  (the  hand  or 
something  heldin  the  hand ,  the  wings,  etc.)  to  and  fro. 

i6n  Bible  Lev.  xiv.  21  Hee  shall  take  one  lambe  for  a 
trespasse  offring  to  be  waned  \inarg.  for  a  wauing.)  i6xz 
Parkes  Curtain-Drawer  47  Each  Play-house  aduanceth 
his  flagge  in  the  aire,  whither  quickly  at  the  waving 
thereof,  are  summoned  whole  troopes  of  men,  women  and 
children.  1657  J.  Trap?  Comm,,  Ps.  Ixxx.  7  As  the  bird  by 
much  waving  gathereth  wind  under  the  wing,  and  mounteth 
higher.  1711  Addison  .S>^cj?.  No.  159P3  He  beckoned  to  me, 
and  by  the  waving  of  his  Hand  directed  me  to  approach 
the  Place  where  he  sat.  1784  tr.  Beck/ord's  Vaikek  88  The 
waving  of  fans  was  heard.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xxxiii, 
The  waving  of  handkerchiefs  was  renewad.  1859  Tennyson 
Guinevere  579  She.. in  the  darkness  o'er  her  fallen  head, 
Perceived  the  waving  of  his  hands  that  blest. 

b.  A  signal  or  direction  given  by  waving  the 
hand,  a  flag,  or  the  like.  Obs. 

1563  P.  Whitehorne  Onosandro  Platan.  87  The  com. 
maundements,  wauinges,  and  signes,  ought  likewyse  first  to 
be  geuen  to  the  heads  and  leaders  of  men. 

6.  Comb. :  t  waving-engine,  a  machine  for 
cutting  waved  indentations  on  wood. 

1678  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc.  vi.  103  Of  the  Waving  Engine. 
x688  Holme  Armoury  in.  354/2  The  Waving  Engine,  .is  a 
thing  wherewith  Waved  Work  is  generally  made  upon  small 
Frames  for  Pictures  and  Looking  Glasses. 

Waving  (w^i-vii)),  ppl,  a,  [f.  Wave  z/.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  waves. 

1.  Of  water,  the  sea  :  That  rises  in  waves ;  full  of 
waves,  billowy.    Also  of  the  shore  (see  quot.  1591). 

i5S«  HuLOET,  Wauynge  lyke  ■wdXztt^uctuosus.  a  1586  Sid- 
ney Arcadia  iii.xi.  §8(1912)  416  As  when  the  Sunne  shines 
upon  a  waving  water.  1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  r.  ii.  230 
The  subtill  race  Of  roving  Polypes;  who  (to  rob  more) 
Transform  them  hourly  on  the  waving  shore  [Fr.  Vondeux 
rivage"].  xjiy  Addison  tr.  Ovid's  Met.  11.  Phaeton  9  A 
waving  sea  th*  inferiour  earth  embrac'd.  1835  R.  Nicoll 
Poems  (1842)  81  Noo  Scotland's  cliffs  saedear  tome  Aneath 
the  wavin'  waters  fa*. 

b.  trans/,  of  things,  esp.  of  a  crop,  forest,  etc. : 
Agitated  or  ruffled  on  the  surface  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea. 

1585  HiGiNS  Junius*  Nomencl.  156/2  Vestts  vndans,..^ 
waning  garment  that  ruffleth  in  going,  specially  when  the 
bodye  is  moued  or  shaken.  1676  JiK\DKViA7irengz.  i.  4  The 
Vale  an  Iron. Harvest  seems  to  yield  Of  thick-sprung  Lances 
in  a  waving  Field.  1798  W.  L.  Bowles  Poems,  St.  MichaeVs 
Mt.  43  Mountain,  no  pomp  of  waving  woods  hast  thou.  1846 
Dickens  Battle  0/  Li/e  x.  i  The  waving  grass  was  green. 
187s  Black  A  dv.  Phaeton  xxxi,  A  country  rich  with  waving 
fields  of  grain. 


WAVY. 

t2.  Vacillating,  wavering.  Obs. 

1611  Speeu  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  IX.  viii.  §  29.  493/1  Their  might 
.  .depends  of  the  wauing  humors,  and  wils  of  those  inferiour 
vassels,  of  whom  they  thinke  theraselues  vnrcsistable  Com. 
maunders,  a  16.5  Ld.  Brooke  Let.  to  Hon.  Lady  iv.  Wks. 
(1633)  a32  His  hollow,  and  wauing  minde. 

3.  That  moves  to  and  fro  at  its  free  end  by  the 
impulse  of  the  wind  or  breeze. 

1591  Shaks.  I  Heu.  VI,:.  vi.  1  j\duance  our  wauing  Colours 
on  the  Walls.  1596  —  Taui.  Slir.  Induct. ii.  55  Euenasthe 
wauing  sedges  play  with  winde.  1676  V>vs\>E-A  Aurengz.  v. 
78  The  waving  Arms  of  Aureng-Zebe  appear 'd,  Displayed 
with  your  Moral's.  1697  —  /Ends  vn.  869  With  Joy  they 
view  the  waving  Ensigns  fly.  X767  Sir  w.  Jones  Serpen 
Fountains  Poems  (1777)  33  The  crimson  streamer's  waving 
pride.  1829  Mrs.  Hbmans  Casablanca  22  Upon  his  brow 
he  felt  their  breath.  And  in  his  waving  hair.  1848  Dickens 
Amcr.  Notes  v,  A  forest  of  ships'  masts,  cheery  with  flapping 
sails  and  waving  flags. 

4.  Undulating  in  form  or  outline. 

1604  E.  GlRiMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies^,  ix.  3S2  An 
azured  staffe,  cutte  in  fashion  of  a  waving  snake.  1753 
Hogarth  Anal.  Beauty  vii.  38  The  waving  line,  which  is  a 
line  more  productive  of  beauty  than  any  of  the  former.  _  1810 
SoUTHEV  Kehavia\.  ii,  The  fragrant  smoke,  .hangeth  visible 
on  high,  A  dark  and  waving  canopy.  1848  Th  ackeray  Van. 
Fair  xliv,  He  was  a  fine  open-faced  boy,  with  blue  eyes  and 
waving  flaxen  hair.  1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora  ^t2  Asplenium 
Filix-fcemina. ,  Frond  1-5  ft.,  bright  green,  flaccid,  waving. 
1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  553  A  single  waving  or 
cyclical  line  results. 

5.  Of  sound  :  Undulating  in  tone. 

1876  Hii.ES  Catecli.  Or^<i«  ix.  (1878)  62  Unda  Maris.. & 
stop  with  two  pipes,  one  of  which  is  tuned  a  little  higher 
than  the  other,  producing  a  waving  kind  of  tone. 
b.  quasi-rf.  (See  quot.) 

1876  HiLES  Catech.  Organ  iii.  (1878)  i\  Waving,  is  a 
lighter  species  of  tremulant,  for  the  more  delicate  stops. 

6.  Of  wings  :  Moving  rhythmically  in  flight. 
173s  S0MERV11.LE  Chase  I.  236  Th'  industrious  Beagle  twists 

his  waving  Tail.  1795  W.  Blake  Song  of  Los  II.  34  And  his 
shudd'ring  waving  wings  Went  enormous  above  the  red 
flames.  1810  Shellev  Prometh.  Unb.  III.  iii.  145  And  it 
circles  round.  Like  the  soft  waving  wings  of  noonday  dreams. 
1896  CoNAN  Dovle  Rodney  Stone  viii,  I . .  saw  the  gliding 
lines  of  windows  with  staring  faces  and  waving  hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Hence  'WaTrlngrly  adv. 

1750  G.  Hughes  Barbados  loS  The  extremities  of  the 
higher  branches  bend  wavingly  downwards.  1843  Blacktu. 
Mag.  LIII.  573  The  sea  below  gleams  wavingly.  i88a  W. 
Ja-mes  in  Amer.  Ann.  Deaf/i  DumHiiS^)  108  Moving  the 
hand  wavingly  across  the  forehead. 

tWa-VOUS,  a.  Obs.  rarr-K  [f.  Wavk  si.+ 
-ous.]     Full  of  waves. 

1581  T.  Newton  Seneca's  Thehais  i.  43  b,  Where  is  the 
surging  wauous  Sea  ? 

t  WaTUre.  Obs.  Erroneous  var.  Waivbr. 

1847-64  Webster  (citing  R.  Peel),  Wavure,  the  act  of 
waving  or  putting  off. 

Wa'Vy  (w^i'vi),  a.  (and  sb.)  Also  8  Sc.  wavey. 
[f.  Wave  sb.  or  v.  +  -t.]    A.  adj. 

1.  Full  of  waves,  abounding  in  waves,  billowy. 
1593  Nashe  CA7-«/'s  T.  H  3  b,The  waters . . putting  all  theyr 

wauy  shoulders  together,  bare  the  whole  shole  of  them  [sc. 
the  dead  carcases]  before  tiiem.  1685  Drvden  tr.  Lucretius  1. 
10  For  thee  the  Ocean  smiles,  and  smooths  her  wavy  breast. 
171 J  Broome  Iliad  x\.  III.  208  They.. Travers'd  the  Moun- 
tains, and  the  Wavy  Main.  1816  J.  N.  Brewer  Beauties 
Eng.  ,5-  Wales  X.  IV.  28  note.  In  this  fine  and  bold  reach 
the  waters  of  the  Thames  are  more  subject  to  wavy  rough- 
ness, than  in  any  other  part  west  of  the  ancient  bridge  of 
London.  1887  Morris  Odyss.  xi.  253  Then  under  the  wavy 
deep  he  dived  adown  once  more. 

b.  poet.  Pertaining  to  waves  of  the  sea. 
17*5  Pope  Odyss.  xil.  256  Strain  ev'ry  nerve,  and  bid  the 
vessel  fly.     If  from  yon  justling  rocks  and  wavy  war  Jove 
safety  grants  ;  he  grants  it  to  your  care. 

2.  transf.  a.  Said  of  the  air,  clouds,  etc. 

f  1586  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps.  lxviii.  iv,  [The  dove]  That 
glides  with  feathered  oare  through  wavy  sky.  16x9  _Bp.  J. 
Williams  Serm.  Apparcll  (1620)  5  The  wavie  Curtaines  of 
the  Ayre  about  us.  1794-6  Coleridge  Relig.  Musings  245 
Then  o'er  the  wild  and  wavy  chaos  rush  And  tame  the  out- 
rageous mass.  1844  KiNGLAKE  Eothen  xvii.  The  fair,  wavy 
cloud  that  fled  in  the  morning. 

b.  Path.  Wavy  breathing,  respiration  :  respira- 
tion in  which  the  inspiratory,  and  sometimes  the 
expiratory,  sounds  are  not  continuous  but  broken 
into  two  or  more  separate  parts. 

1898  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  203  Jerky,  interrupted,  or 
wavy  breathing.  1913  Dorland  Med.  Diet,  (ed,  7)  s.v. 
Respiration,  Wavy  respiration. 

3.  fg.  Fluctuating,  wavering,  changing. 

1795  Coleridge  Friend  I.  xvi.  (1863)  II.  20  When  the 
public  feelings  are  wavy  and  tumultuous,  artful  demagogues 
may  create  this  opinion,  c  1825  Beddoes  Poems,  Sacrif. 
sflfcomfiensaied,  Weighing  well  man's  frail  and  perilous 
tenure  Of  all  good  in  the  restless  wavy  world. 

4.  Moving  to  and  fro  or  up  and  down  with  a 
sinuous,  wave-like  motion. 

1700  Prior  Carmen  Sec.  xxvi.  Let  her  glad  'Vallies  smile 
with  wavy  Corn.  1708  J.  Philips  Cyder  i.  61  Where  full- 
ear'd  Sheaves  of  Rye  Grow  wavy  on  the  Tilth.  1816  Keats 
*  /  stood  Tip-toe  '  73  Where  swarms  of  minnows  show  their 
little  heads.  Staying  their  wavy  bodies  'gainst  the  streams. 
X830  Tennyson  Dying  Swan  38  The  wavy  swell  of  the 
soughing  reeds.  1884  Manch,  Exam.  30  Sept.  5/7  This 
rolling  sea  of  wavy  grass. 

b.  Of  movements  :  Taking  place  in  undulating 
curves,  sinuous. 

1836  Black-v.  Mag.  XXXIX.  439  [She]  spread  out  her 
white  canvass  to  the  freshening  breeze,  while  winging  her 


WAW. 

wavy  way  over  the  blue  Atlantic.  1856  Kase  Arctic  Expl. 
I.  xxxi.  421  An  acuve  wavy  movement  [of  the  Aurora], 
dissipating  itself  into  barely-perceptible  cirrhus.  1859  Jkph- 
SOM  Brittany  x\\.  201  Representing  the  serpent's  teeth,  or 
his  wavy  motion,  or  his  circular  figure, 

6.  Of  ground,  the  surface  of  the  country  :  Rising 
and  fallintj  gently  in  a  succession  of  rounded  heights 
and  hollows. 

1774  GoLDSM.  Not.  Hist.  I.  143  The  lofty  mountains  of  the 
other  class  have  a  very  different  aspect.  At  a  distance  their 
tops  are  seen,  in  wavy  ridges,'  of  the  very  colour  of  the 
clouds.  1789  J.  Williams  Min.  Kingd.  I.  114  A  wavy 
country,  which  gently  swells  into  broad  ridges.  1891  Hux- 
ley in  L.  Huxley  Lt/e  Hf  Lett.  (1900)  II.  285  A  fine  wavy 
chalk  down  with  *  cwms '  and  soft  lurfy  ridges. 

6.  Forming  an  undulating  line  or  a  series  of  wave- 
like curves.     Also,  having  an  undulating  margin. 

a  1701  Maukdrell  Joum.  Jerjis.  (1707)  6  The  sides  of  this 
Fissure  are  firmandsolid  Rock,  perpendicular  and  smooth, 
only  seeming  to  lie  in  a  wavy  form  all  down,  as  it  were  to 
comply  with  the  motion  of  the  Water.  17*5  Pope  Odyss.  iv, 
ao2  Such  wavy  ringlets  o'er  his  shoulders  flow.  1736  Lkosi 
Albertis  Archit.l.  ^7  The  Wall. .must  be.. exactly  even.., 
so  as  not  in  any  part  to  swell  out  or  sink  in,  or  to  be  wavy. 
X738  LOGAM  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841)  I.  339  A 
straight  rod  or  line,  viewed  at  some  little  distance  through 
the  wavy  glass  of  a  window.  1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  etc.  385 
If  these  [Damascus  bar>.]  be  drawn  in  length,  the  veins  will 
be  longitudinal ;.  .if  they  be  made  wavy  in  the  two  directions, 
undulated  veins  will  be  produced  Hke  those  in  the  oriental 
damascus.  1846  Landor  Imag.  Conv.f  Landor,  Engl. 
Visitor^  »f  Florentine  Wks.  1. 340/2  Byron  dealt  chiefly  in  felt 
and  furbelow,  wavy  Damascus  daggeis,  and  pocket  pistols 
studded  with  paste.  X858G.MAC00NALD  Phantasies  i,  (1878) 
JO  Her  dark  hair  flowed  behind,  wavy  but  uncurled.  188a 
Caulfeild  &  Sawaro  Diet.  Needle^vork  ig$  IVary  Stitch, 
a  raised  Couching.  1888  Jacoui  Printers'  Vocab.,  IVavy 
rule,  brass  rule  made  with  an  undulating  face  thus  -^>./>.^, 
b.  Bot.  and  Zooi.  Of  marks,  margins,  etc. : 
Undulate,  sinuate;  having  undulate  or  sinuate 
markings. 

x83a  G.  Renkie  Ccms^.  Bntterfl.  ^  Moths  147  Between 
these  streaks  and  the  hmder  margin  a  third  streak  wavy, 
brown,  terminated  by  a  paler  colour.  1857  A.  Gray  ist 
Less.  Bot,  (1866)  6a  Leaves  are  said  to  ht..kepand,  undu- 
late, or  wa7y,  when  the  margin  of  the  leaf  forms  a  wavy 
line,  bending  slightly  inwards  and  outwards  in  succession, 
X859  Anne  Pratt  Bn't.  Crosses  74  Aira  Jlexuosa  (Wavy 
Hair-grass).  Ibid.  92  Poa  laxa  (Wavy  Meadow-grass). 
1866  Treas.  Bot, 

C.  Jler,  =*  Undek.  Barry  xuavy,  of  the  field : 
Divided  into  waving  bands  of  generally  horizontal 
direction, 

X56a  Lkch  Armory  134  b,  He  bcareth  party  per  crosse 
wauey  Sable,  and  Argent.  1610  Guillim  HereUdry  \\,  v. 
(1632)69  He  beareth,  Aryent,  a  Bend,  Wauey,  Sable... This 
is  termed  tvniuy^  or  ivauc'l,  in  respect  it  beareth  a  Repre* 
sentation  of  the  Swelling  Waue  or  liiUowe  of  the  Sea,  i7t« 
A.  NiSBET  Syst.  Her.  I.  vi,  22  lyaruy  or  leaved,  is  said  of 
a  Line  or  Lines  that  are  formed  after  the  Waves  of  the  Sea, 
as  parted  per  Fess  Wavey  in  the  Arms  of  Drummond  of 
Concraig,  and  the  Lines  which  form  the  Barrs  wat'ed  in  the 
Arms  of  the  Earl  of  ^erth,  which  signifies,  that  the  Bearer 
got  his  Arms  for  Services  done  at  Sea.  1864  Boutell  Her. 
Hist.  Hf  Pofi.  XXL  (ed.  3)  266  Per  fesse  arg.  and  harry  wavy 
az.  1890  CoNAN  DovLE  White  Company  xviii,  *How  read 
you  this . .  ? '     '  Argent  and  azure,  a  barry  wavy  of  six.' 

d.  Of  a  dog  (short  for  wavy-coated) :  Having 
the  coat  in  waves,  not  curly. 

1884  Live  Stock  JmL  38  Nov,  51  a/a  The  Retrievers  were 
good,,  .the  curly  Doctor  having  to  give  place  to  the  wavy 
Harvester  in  Dogs,  1887  Field  \  Oct.  Advt,  p.  xvi/3  Cham- 
pion Zelstone  (Wavy  Retriever). 

7.  Comb.,  as  wavy-coated^  -tdged^  -haired,  -leaved; 
+  wavy-ways  adv.f  after  the  manner  of  waves. 

X867'  ^iQ'siLwv.nGK.' Dogs  Brit.  /i/.  43  Windham.,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  'wavy-coated  dog.  1865  Dickens  Alut, 
Fr.  I.  ii.  Veneering;  forty,  •wav>'.haired,  dark.  xBi6-so  T. 
Gbeem  Univ.  Herbal  IL  828  Xyris  FUxi/olia%  *Wavy. 
leaved  Xyri*;.  1855  AsNE  Pratt  Flower.  PI.  V.  78  Salix 
x/Wtf/d/a.. is.. sometimes  called  the  Wavy-leavcd  Willow. 
1671  Phil,  Trans.  VI.  2103  When  the  Load  dips  aljnost  per- 
pendicularly for  manjrfathoms  together,  and  mayrise  again 
m  the  next  Hill  (*wavie-ways'. 
Hence  Wa'vlly  adv.,  Wa*viness. 
1790  r.  Wedgwood  {title)  An  attempt  to  discover  the  causes 
of  cords  and  waviness  in  Flint  Glass  and  the  most  probable 
means  of  removing  them.  1816  Keats  Efiisi.  Bro.  Ceotge 
59  The  coy  moon,  when  in  the  waviness  Of  whitest  clouds 
she  does  her  beauty  dress.  x86o  Geo.  Eliot  Mill  on  Fl.  i  ix, 
AJr.  Rappit,  the  hair-dresser,  with  his  wcll-anointed  coronal 
Jocks  tending  wavily  upward.  1877  Waterholse  in  Ainey'r 
Photogr.  (18S1)  190  A  fine,  even,  glossy  surface,  perfectly 
free  from  the  streaks  and  waviness  so  common  when  work- 
ing with  thick  films.  1886  J.  J.  Quelcii  Coral-Ree/s  m 
Challenger  Rep,  XVL  in.  136  The  waviness  and  plications 
of  the  margins  of  the  septa, 

B.  sb.  A  wavy-coated  retriever. 
1884  Livestock  y>-nl.  5  Sept.  227/3  Retrievers;  first  and 
second  both  wavys.    1884  Ibid,  24  lice.  612/2  Such  a  Kennel 
of  wavies  as  is  not  equalled  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Wavys,  obs.  pi.  of  Waif  sb.^ 

+  Waw,  sb.^  Obs.  Forms:  3-4  wa^a,  4-6 
wawe,  3  wau,  (4  quawe),4-5  waghe,  (5  whaghe, 
wawghe),  6  wawhe,  Sc.  wa,  4-6,  9  arch,  waw, 
[MK.  waje,  related  to  OE.  waiian  \Vaw  p.I 

There  may  have  been  an  OE.  *tfa^«str,  fern.  cr*«'a/tf  wk. 
fern.,  corresponding  to  MHO.,  MLG,  wage,  MDu.  tvaei^e 
movement,  agitation.  In  ME.  the  word  took  the  place  "of 
the  OE.  wxr  masc.  =  OS.,  OHG.  wdg  (MHG.  zvAc,  nuig- 
masc.  ,*mod,  G.  ivoge  fern.),  ON.  rdg-r,  Goth,  w^g'S :— OTeut. 
*wS^o-z  flood,  wave,  and  in  the  i6th  c.  was  superseded  by 
VfKW.sb.^  In  northern  ME.  dialects  the  present  word  would 
coincide  in  form  with  a  possible  adoption  of  ON.  raV-r.l 

V0L.X. 
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A  wave. 

c  1175  Lav,  1 1977  Wa^es  [c  1205  vSen]  J>ar  ame.  c  i»90  St. 
Brendan  530  in  6\  Eng.  Leg.  234  pe  wawes  of  J>e  se  beoten 
also  bi-fore  and  bi-hynde.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  1844  On  J-e 
streme  ^^at  arche  can  ride,  pe  wauus  [13..  Gott,  wawis, 
c  lyjpFairf.  waghe,s]  beft  on  ilk  side,  c  1315  Metr.  Hctn. 
135  This  schippe  ..  That  Crist  rad  in  and  his  felawes, 
Imang  dintes  of  gret  quawes.    c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron. 

iVace  (Rolls)  2973  pe  se  gan  fighte,  J>e  wawes  ros.  ?  a  1366 
Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  1561  The  wattris  ever  fresh  and  newe 
That  welmeth  up  with  wawes  brighte  [Vt,  a  grans  ondes], 
c  1400  Destr,  Troy  1902  So  wode  were  the  waghes  &  \>c  wilde 
ythes.  Ibid.  123 10  Tno  shippes  to  shilde  o Ve  shyre  whaghes. 
c  1400  Emari  322  She  was  so  dryuen  fro  wawe  to  wawe,  She 
hyd  her  hede  and  lay  fulle  lawe.  c  1440  Generydes  91  Full 
wekydly  he  and  hisvj  felawesin  to  thesee  werecast  among 
the  wawi^  C1460  Towneley  Myst.  \\.  426  Thise  wawghes 
ar  so  wode.  tf  1513  Fabvan  Chron.  vii.  (181 1)  373  The  water 
of  y«  ryuer,.was  so  troublous  of  wawe,  that  the  brydge 
therwith  was  all  to  shaken.  1518  Ortits  Vocab.  (ed.  3), 
Flustntni^^ , .  sterjnge  of  the  see  or  a  wawhe.  a  1533  Bernehs 
Ifuon  xlvi.  156  The  wawes.. semyd  so  grcate  and  hye  as 
niounteyns.  1535  Coverdale  jfas.  i.  6  He  that  douteth,  is 
lyke  the  wawes  (1526  Tindale  waues]  of  the  see.  1549 
Thomas ///V.  //«/« 172  The  little  vessel.,  whiche  the  wawes 
of  the  sea  by  little  and  little  draue  towardes  the  lande.  1571 
Sir  J.  Maitland  Admon.  to  Regent  31  Bewar  thairfoir  w* 
wadder,  waw,  and  wind.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  xiL  4  They 
on  this  rock  are  rent,  and  sunck  in  helplesse  wawes.  1600 
J.  Melvill  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  169  A  tempestous  schoute 
and  drow.  .with  sic  a  how  wa  and  spenedrift,  that. .he  lukit 
for  grait  danger,  [i8ai  Scott /'/>«/«  xxix,  As  I  would  pilot 
a  boat  betwixt  Swona  and  Stroma,  through  all  the  waws, 
wells,  and  swelchies  of  the  Pentland  Firtlt.J 

t  Waw,  sb.^  Sc.  and  twrth.  dioL  Obs,  Forms  : 
4  wagh,  waugh,  wawe,  5-6  waw,  wall,  5  wal. 
[a.  MLG.  and  MDu.  wage  (Du.  ivaag),  corresp. 
to  OE.  W3ei :  see  Wky  sb.]  A  measure  of  weight, 
usually  equal  to  twelve  stone. 

1316  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  n  In  3  Wawes  plumbi 
emp.,  iif.  yl.  tj^Acc.  Fxch.  JC,R.4J2  H  m-  3i  Probatel- 
higio  ix.  Waugh[esJ  plumbi.  14. .  Assisade  Toll.  vii.  in  Sc, 
Acts  (1844)  L  669  And  of  wax  at  ^  entre  nalhyng  bot  of  ilk 
wawat  t>e  oute  passyngaucht  peniisgif  it  be  weyit  be  wawys. 
Z484  Acta  Auditorum  \.  (1839)  x-^*/2,  xiij  wall  and  five 
stane  of  hollande  cheisis.  1490  HALVBORTor^  Ledger  {iB6j) 
225  Ane  [sack  of  wool]  weyand  vj  wall  xxv  naill,  and  tother 
vj  wal  XV  naill.  1501  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  IL  82, 
viij  waw  V  stane  of  irne,.  ilk  waw  xxv  s.  iS4i-»/'''/^/.  VIII. 
122,  XV  wall  tbre  stane  xiiij  pund  Spanze  irne. 

Waw  (w^),  sb.-i  Sc.  and  norlh,  dial.  Also  8 
weaw,  9  wauw,    ^f.  Waw  v. 2]  The  cry  of  a  cat. 

^1746  J,  Collier  (Tim  Bobbin)  K/r:wZa««.  X>m/.  Gloss., 
Wks.  (1S62)  108  IVeaiv.  i8as  Ne'^vcastU  Mag,  Sept.  393/2 
O,  ye  of  little  faith  !..tobe  fiightened  by  the  cry  of  an  owl 
or  the  wauw  of  a  cat.  1835  Carrick  etc.  Laird  0/  Logan 
(1841)  163  Its  a  wee  weak  1  the  wauw,  like  Barr's  cat,  that 
ale  o' yours.  1859  A.  Whitehead  Z.rp'.  /Kt-j/wA/.  35(E.D.D.) 
They  ofitimcs  saw  a  cat, . .  Unearthly  was  its  waw. 

II  Waw,  sb.^y  wan,  the  name  of  the  6th  letter  in 
Hebrew  (see  Vau,  Vav)  and  the  corresponding 
letter  in  the  Arabic  and  other  Semitic  alphabets. 

xSja  S,  Lee  Grammar  Heb.  Lang.  (ed.  2)  3  Vaw,  or  Waw, 
xfj/eA  Expositor  May  428  John  xii.  15  follows  the  Hebrew  of 
Zechariah  ix.  9,  the  waw  being  epexegetic.  1916  Si.  Roberts 
in  Folk-Lore  X.XVII.222  As  there  is  no  Arabic  character  to 
represent  the  v  sound  the  Turks  use  the  wau  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

t  Waw, z'.^  <^^J.  Forms:  i  wasian  (weajian), 
3  wajien,  wawi(o,  3-5  waw(e.  [OE.  waiian  == 
MLG. w<7f<?«,  ViViyx.waghen  (mod.WtTem,  wagen), 
OHG.  wagon  {M.HO.t  mod.G.  wagen),  ON.  vaga\~ 
OTent.  *watdjan^  f.  *wa^d  agitation  :  see  Waw  sbX 
Cf.  Wag  z;.] 

1.  inlr.  To  shake,  totter,  move  loosely ;  to  be 
ready  to  fall.     Only  OE, 

c  7»S  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  L  81  Labatt  wca^at.  aiooo 
Riddles  iv.  6  (Gr.)  Hornsalu  wajiaS,  wcra  wicstede.  £'1000 
J^\.¥MC  Deut,  xxxiv.  7  His  ea^an  ne  mistodon  ne  his  teS 
ne  wa:;^odon  [Vulg,  ncc  denies  iilius  moti  sunt]. 

2.  To  sway  to  and  fro  on  a  base ;  to  wave  in  the 
wind.    Cf.  Wag  v,  3,    Also^?^. 

c883JEL¥REii  Boeth.  xxxv.  5  7  Da  ongon  mon  secgan  be 
Sam  hearpere  \fxi  he  mcahte  hearpian  \!Xt  se  wudu  wa::^ode 
&  t»a  stanas  hi  styredon.  f  1380  Wvci.iF  Sel.  l^A-s.  I.  73 
Sawe  ^e  a  reede  wawinge  wi|>  Jre  wynde?  1387  Trevisa 
///^(/^w  (Rolls)  VI.  425  It  was  i-made  sotilliche  by  gravynge 
cr:;ft  J?at  it  scmed  vcrrailithe  J>at  corn  growynpe  J>eryime 
wawed  hider  and  Hder,  as  longe  corn  doo^  in  feeldes.  14.. 
LvDG.  yVi/.  653  Min.  Poems  (1911)  353  [1]  Wawed  with  echc 
wynd,  as  doth  a  reedspcie. 

b.  Of  the  beard,  tongue :   —  Wag  v.  4, 

13..  /C,  Alls.  1164  Swithe  mury  hit  is  in  halle,  When  the 
burdes  wawen  [Laud  MS,  waweji]  alle  !    c  1400  l.aud  Troy 
Bk,  6765  AfTlir  that  strok  his  tonge  neuerc  wawed. 
C,  Of  a  person :  To  swing, 

c  X440  Promp.  Parv.  518/2  Wawyn,  or  waueryn,  yn  a  myry 
totyr,  oscillo.  ^ 

3.  Of  water,  the  wind  :  To  move  restlessly  or 
uncertainly  {about).     Also  trans/,  andy?^. 

C1200  Trin.  Coll,  Horn.  175  De  se  is  cure  wa;iende  and 
|>erc  fore  unstedefast.  1496  Dives  ^  Pauper  (W.  de  W.)  jx. 
»v.  352/1  His  worde  &  his  loue  &  his  fayih  wawen  about  as 
the  wynde.  1538  Elyot  Diet,,  P'ndans,  wawyug  or  mouing 
like  to  wawes. 

4.  Of  a  person,  animal :  To  move,  stir;  to  go; 
also  with  away.     Also  rejl. 

cizos  Lay.  26941  Hit  agon  dai^en  and  deor  gunnen 
wa^eaen  [c  1275  pleoyej.  c  ia90  Beket  2148  in  .V.  Eng.  Leg. 
168  He  nas  nou^t  \*e  man  (rat  he  wolde  is  heued  enes  witb- 
drawe  Ne  fondi  for,io  fleo  heore  strokes,  ne  enes  a-wei- 
ward  wawe.  ^1415  Cast.  Persez',2\Q  m  Macro  Plays  83 
Wretthe,  t>is  wreccbe,  with  me  schal  wawe. 


WAWY. 

5.  trans.  To  cause  to  move  or  stir. 

c  1290  St.  Lucy  114  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  104  A  Jwausend  men 
with  al  heore  main  on  hire  gonne  drawe  :  Ac  euere  heo  lai 
stille  a-jein,  buy  ne  mijhten  hire  enes  wawe.  1297  K.  Glouc 
Chron.  (Rolls)  4220  pis  geant..bigan  is  mace  adrawe  pat 
tueye  stalwarde  men  ne  ssolde  noi,t  enes  wawe.  13..  K. 
Alls.  2634  A  spere. .  Yn  the  ground  y-stikit  fast,,.. Ac  non  of 
his  myghte  up-drawe,  No  forth  in  eorthe  hit  wawe.  X38» 
Wyclif  Matt.  xi.  7  A  reede  wawid  with  wynd  [Vulg.  arun- 
dincm  %'cnto  agitatam\. 
b.  To  move  (a  limb). 

c  1290  I\Iarie  Egiptiace  192  in  S.  Eng,  Leg.  266  Heo  ne 
wawede  leome  non  bote  hire  Iippene  vnnej^e.  13. .  Sir  Beues 
2177  Hit  [the  horse]  ne  wawede  no  fot,  Til  Beues  hadde 
l;e  stirop.  _  a  i^oo  F'estiv,  Ch,  330  in  Leg,  Rood  App.  221  pe 
Egle  is  frikest  fowle  in  flye,  Uuer  alt  fowles  to  wawe  hys 
wenge. 

o.  Of  wind :  To  agitate  (water). 

<:t38o  WvcLiF  Semi,  Sel.  Wks.  I.  70  And  wyndis  of  pryde 
wawen  ^es  fioodis,  so  )>at  it  is  perilous  to  shippis  for  to 
wand  re. 

Hence  f  "Wawing  vbi.  sb, 

c  1305  Pop.  Treat,  Sci,  386  This  soule  deietb  in  a  man.. 
whan  he  leveth  his  breth  and  his  wawinge  also.  1500  Ortus 
Vocab.,  Cellinium,  the  wawynge  of  the  water. 

Waw  (wg),  Z/.2  ,SV.  and  north,  dial.  Also  6 
wawe,  8  weawgh.  [Echoic  :  cf.  Waul  t/.]  intr. 
To  cry  as  a  cat  or  utter  a  similar  sound.  Hence 
"Waw'ing  vbi,  sb, 

i57oLEviNsi>/a«/)*.  45/40T0  Waweasacat, /a//tfr^.  1576 
[see  Mooner].  1664  Ethkrege  Com.  Revenge  iv.  iii,  VTell 
said  Widow,  i'  faiih  ;  I  will  get  upon  thy  body  A  generation 
of  wild  Cats,  children  that  shall  Waw,  waw,  scratch  their 
Nurses,  and  Le  drunk  With  their  sucking-bottles,  c  1746  J. 
Collier  (Tim  Bobbin)  Vie^v  Lanes.  Dial,  Wks.  (1862)  47 
Three  little  tyney  Bandyhewits..coom  Weawghing  os  if  th' 
little  Rott'ns  wou'd  ha  worrit  meh.  c  18x7  HoCG  Tales,  Mary 
Montgomery  (1865)  5510/2  He  was  a'  covered  wi'  blood,  an* 
had  a  bit  bloody  bairn  wawin'  on  afore  htm.  1876  J. 
Richardson  Cummerlantl  Talk  Ser.  11.  147  Oor  Betty's 
alius  wawin',  wawin*,,.Nowt  in  thiswarld,  o'that  Ts  sarten. 
Wad  keep  her  fra  her  wawin'  lang  1  1887  (G.  G.  (SreenJ 
Gordonhazien  v.  54  Ah  thocht  Ah  heard  a  kin'  0'  a  wawin 
or  something  o'  that  sort  oot  o'  the  sea, 

Waw,  variant  of  WouGB,  wall. 

II  Wawa  (w^i-wa).  Also  8  way-way,  [Cree 
wehwew  goose  (Lacomle  Diet.  Lang,  des  Cris) ; 
Odjibwa  wC'we  goose,  wabwcwe  white  goose  (Baraga 
Otchipwe  Gram.).  The  current  Eng.  foim  of  the 
word  is  Wavey.]  An  American-Indian  name  for 
the  wild  goose. 

1768  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  126  There  are  various  sorts  of  the 
geese,  as  the  grey-gocse,  the  way-way,  the  brant,  the  dunter. 
1855  LoNGF,  Hiaw.  II.  162  When  the  Wawa  hiiS  departed, 
When  the  wild-goose  has  gone  southward. 

Wa-wa,  wa-wah,  var.  forms  of  Wow-wow. 

"Wawag,  obs.  Sc,  form  of  Voyage. 

Waward(e,  -art,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  Vawabd. 

Wawaskeesh  (wawaskrj).  N,  Amer.  Also 
8  wewashkish.  [repr.  Odjibwa  wawaskeshi 
(Baraga  Olchipwe  Diet.,  1880)  =  Cree  wawas- 
kdsew  (Watkins  Cree  Diet.,  1865).]   =  Wapiti. 

1796  S.  Hearne  Joum.  North.  Ocean  360  The  wewashkish 
. .  is  quite  a  different  animal  from  the  moose.  1896  J.  Maclean 
Canad.  Savage  Folk  620  The  Wapiti,  known  amongst  the 
Cree  Indians  as  Wawaskish. 

Wawcer,  obs.  form  of  VouasoiB. 

Wawd,  obs.  form  oi  would  i  see  Will  v* 

Wawe,  obs.  form  of  Woe, 

Wawhte,  variant  of  Wotbe. 

Wawil-eyed,  obs.  form  of  Wall-etkd, 

Wawill,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Waul  v* 

tWa'wish,  a.  Obs.  rare-^.  [f.  Waw  sb,'^  + 
-laH  1.]     Of  the  sea  :  Turbulent 

c  1450  Mirour  Snluacioun  (Roxb.)  21  Amanges  the  wawes 
tempestuouses  ledere  and  help  singulere  With  out  wham  we 
may  noght  this  wawishe  see  ouerpasse. 

Wawk,  obs.  form  of  Wake  f.,  W^alk  v^^ 

Wawl :  see  Waul  v. 

Wawl(e,  obs.  forms  of  Wall  j^.l,  v,^ 

Wawlme,  "wawme,  var,  ff.  Walm  sb?' 

Wawou,  var,  form  of  Wow-wow. 

Wawsper(wg-sp3i).  Sc,  Also  5,  9  wasper,  9 
wausper.  [The  first  element  is  obscure ;  the  second 
element  is  Spbab  j^.]  A  fishing-spear.  Cf.WASTKB 
sb.-^ 

147a  Munim.  de  Melros  (Bannatyne  Club)  591  That  nane 
..pie-ume..  till,  .fisch  ihare  Wateris  with  Wasperisnettisor 
any  vihir  Instrumentis.  1547  Extracts  Abij-d.  Reg.  (1844) 
1.  246  For  keiping  of  thair  watteris  and  fischingis  of  Done 
and  Dee. .in  raid  tyme  fra  all  maner  of  netti'^,  cobillis, 
wawsperis,  heryvalteris,  and  all  wther  instrumentis,  1887 
Jamikson  SuppL,  and  Add. 

Wavrt,  obs.  Sc.  foim  of  W'elt  v, 

Waw-waw  (w^-w^).  A  West  Indian  climbing 
shrub  (see  quot.\ 

i864GKiSEBACH7'Vi7r(»  W. Ind,Isl.'}%%y^scW''fi2yi,Rajania 
Pleioneura. 

t  Wa'wy,  a.  Obs,  [f.  Waw  sb,'^  +  -y.]  Full  of 
waves,  billowy;   =Wavy  a.  I. 

i4ia-ao  LvDG.  Chron.  Troy  i.  3938  pe  see  is  calme  and 
blaimdisthing  From  trouble  of  wynde  and  wawy  boilyng. 
1436  —  De  Guil, Pilgr.  19244  Alle  pylgrymes. .'Ihat  swym- 
men  in  the  wawy  see.  a  1500  Chaucer's  Dreme  697  Ten 
thousand  shipes  at  a  sight,  I  saw  come  ouer  the  wawy  flood. 
1503  Hawes  Exath-p,  yirt.  x.  181  This  stormy  troublous 
ana  wawy  water, 
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Wax  (wroks),  j^.l  F(Trm3:  i  wtex,  wex,  I,  3 
weax,  3-6,  9  dia/.  wex,  4-6  wexe  (5  vexe),  4-7 
waxOj  (4  waxohe,  Sc.  vax,  5  whax),  5-7  Sc. 
walx,  (6  Sc,  valx,  waux»  waka),  3-  wax,  [Com. 
Tent,  (not  recorded  in  Goth.) :  OE,  xveax  neut,  => 
OFris.  wax,  OS.  waAs  (LG.,  Du.  was),  OHG., 
MHG.  teaAs  (mod.G.  wachs),  ON.  vax  (Sw.  vax, 
Da.  vox) :— OTeut  *waxsO'm. 

Outside  Teut  the  word  occurs  as  \Ai\\.'!vaskas,OSi\.voskii 
(Russ.  B0CK1>,  PoL  -wosk,  Czech  vosk\  but  prob.  adopted 
from  Teut.  The  root  may  be  identical  with  Teut.  *rvaxs- 
to  grow  (Wax  r.');  it  seems  not  impossible  that  the  ctymo- 
bgical  sense  may  have  been  'that  wiiich  grows  (in  the 
boaeycomb) '.  Ihc  viewno^v  most  in  favour  refers  the  word 
to  the  Indogermanic  root  ^-iveg-  to  weave,  found  in  Olrish 
/is^m  I  weave,  L.  X'ilum  veil,  sail  (believed  to  be  from  pre- 
historic *veg'siom\  and  in  certain  Teut.  words  (see  Wick 
j^'j ;  the  advocates  of  this  etymology  appeal  to  the  apparent 
seniasiological  parallel  of  G.  wa<5*,  honeycomb,  presumed  to 
be  from  the  root  oiuvbtn  Weave  f  .1  Some  other  hypotheses 
I'.ave  been  proposed,  but  they  are  all  unsatisfactory  with 
regard  either  to  form  or  meaning.] 

1.  A  substance  (also  distinctively  called  Bees- 
wax) produced  by  bees,  and  used  by  them  as  the 
material  of  the  honeycomb.  It  is  a  secretion  of 
special  glands  in  the  abdomen,  mixed  with  the 
secretion  of  the  salivary  glands  in  the  process  of 
mastication  ;  when  slightly  warmed  it  is  readily 
moulded  into  any  shape,  and  when  heated  to  about 
150**  melts  into  a  liquid  ;  in  its  natural  state  it  is  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour.  Butter  of  wax :  see  Butter 
sb.^  3,     Cf.  wax-bittier  in  12. 

Chemically  bteswax  is  a  combination  of  palmitic,  cerottc, 
and  melissic  acids  with  myrlcil  alcohol. 

805-1375  [see  2J.  c  1386  Chaucer  Cant.  7".,  Prol.  675  This 
Pardoner  hadde  heer  as  yelow  as  wex.  1398  Tbevisa 
Bartk,  De  P.  K.  xix.  Ixi.  (1495)  897  Wexe  is  the  drastes  of 
hony.  c  1440  Pallad,  on  Husb.  i.  1023  Of  tyme  is  wex  and 
bony  maad  swettest.  15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
165  D,  Lyke  as  y*  bony  is  closed  within  the  come  of  waxe. 
f  1560  A.  Scott  Poernsx.  105  As  beis  takkis  walx  and  honye 
of  J>e  flourc.  1601  Shaks.  Aifs  IVelti.  ii.  65  Since  I  not 
wax  nor  honie  can  bring  home,  a  1679  Sir  J.  Moore  Eng- 
iamfs  Interest  (1703)  137  Break  the  Combs.. into  three 
parts.  The  first  Honey  and  Wax,  the  ad.  Honey  and  Wax 
with  Sandarack,  the  3d.  dry  Wax  without  Honey.  179a  J. 
HcNTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXII.  145  The  wax  is  formed 
by  the  bees  themselves ;  it  may  be  called  an  external  secre-, 
tion  of  oil,  and  I  have  found  that  it  is  formed  between  each 
scale  of  the  under  side  of  the  belly.  1834  McMurtrie 
C'tvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  A33  Wax,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  the  same  natural'^ts,is  nothing  more  than  elaborated 
honey.  1871  Stavelkv  Brit,  Insects  248  The  substances  or 
materials  collected  or  produced  by  Bees  are  four  in  number 
— honey,  bee-bread,  wax,  and  propolis. 

H  b.  Rough  wax :  a  term  formerly  applied  to 
the  pollen  adhering  to  the  legs  of  bees,  which  was 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  crude  substance 
from  which  the  wax  was  elaborated.  Obs. 

1744  tr.  Baztn's  Nat.  Hist,  Bees  43  This  dust  then,  which 
falls  upon  tliese  stamina  of  flowers,  is  the  sole  matter,  of 
which  wax  is  made,  which  I  shall  call  rough  wax.     179a 

I.  Hunter  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXI!.  144  The  substance 
Drought  in  on  their  legs,  which  is  the  farina  of  the  flowers  of 
plants,  is,  in  common,  1  believcj  imagined  to  be  the  materials 
of  which  the  wax  is  made,  for  it  is  called  by  most  the  wax. 

2.  Eeeswax  as  melted  down,  bleached,  or  other- 
wise prepared  for  some  special  purpose  in  the  arts, 
in  medicine,  or  in  manufactures. 

The  more  prominent  uses  are :  as  material  fur  candles  and 
tapers,  as  a  plastic  material  for  modelling,  as  a  component 
of  plasters,  as  a  vehicle  for  encaustic  painting,  and  as  a  pro- 
tective  coating  to  exclude  the  air. 

805-zo  in  Birch  Cartul.  Sax.  (1885)  I.  45)  Men  3aet  weax 
agxfe  to  cirican.  971  Blickt.  Horn.  1 29  Swa  swa  eles  jecynd 
bi d  i«et  he beorhtorscine J> )K>nne  wex  on sceafie,  c  x»oo  Trin. 
Co//. //(»;«.  47  Alse  wex  on  J>ecandelesene,J>ewuekewi3innen 
unsene.  c  x»os  Lav.  3370  Muchel  win,  muchel  wex,  muchel 
wunsum  J>ing.  X340-70  Alex.  ^  Dind.  236  While  J>e  weke  it 
^  waxe  vn.wastep  laste)>.  1375  Harbour  Bruce  xi.  up 
Vyne  and  vax,  schot  and  vittale.  1401  in  E,  E.  ti^ills  11,  ij 
torchis  of  wax.  1406  Hoccleve  La  Male  Regie  254  Alle  eres 
of  men  of  his  compaignie,  With  wex  he  stoppe  leet,  for  hat 
theynoghtHir  songsholdelieere.  a\\x^U.Arderne' s  Treat, 
Fistula  etc.  81  If  J»ou  wilt  make  it  in  maner  of  one  emplastre, 
putte  (>er-to  wax  and  blak  pich.     1597  J  as.  VI  Dsemonol, 

II.  V.  44  To  some  others  at  these  times  hee  leacheth,  how  to 
make  Pictures  of  waxe  or  clay :  That  by  the  resting  thereof, 
the  persones  that  they  beare  the  name  of,  may  be  continuallie 
melted  or  dryed  awaie  by  continuall  sicknesse,  x6oi  Hol- 
land Plinyxxxv.  xi.  II.  546  As  touching  the  feat  of  setting 
colours  with  wax,  and  enamelling  with  nre,  who  first  began 
and  devised  the  same,  it  is  not  known.  1612  Sc,  Bk.  Rates 
in  HalyburtojCs  Ledger  (1867)  293  Candles  of  walx  the 
pound  weght  thairof,  iiiis.  1638  Junius  Paint.  Ancients 
J33  There  should  be  made  three  images  of  wax,  in  the  place 
of  three  men  that  were  to  be  offered  unto  Juno.  X676  Wise- 
man Surg.  I.  vi.  40  A  Cerote  of  Wax  and  Oyl  over  the  Leg. 
XToain  h^Xow  Soc.  Life  Reign  Q.  Anne  {\%^2)  I.  283  Effigies 
..Curiously  djne  in  Wax  to  the  Life.  1707-ai  Mortimer 
Huslf.  II.  255  Cleft  Grafting.  ..Cover  the  Head  of  the  Slock 
with  temper'd  Clay,  or  with  .soft  Wax.  1768  W.  Lewis 
Mat.  Med.  (cd.  2)  202  The  chief  medicinal  use  of  wax  is  in 
plasters,  unguents,  and  other  like  external  applications.  1787 
Trans.  Soc.  Arts  V.  104  The  Art  of  Painting  in  Wax  as 
described  in  the  following  letter  and  account  1789  Mrs. 
Piozzi  youm,  France  if  Italy  II.  227  They.. I  think  excel 
Mrs.  Wright's  finest  figures  in  wax.  1803  Nicholson's  Jrnl, 
Nat.  Philos.{%°)  IV.  176  A  streamof  wax  has  just  overflowed 
the  cup  of  the  wax  candle  by  which  I  have  been  reading. 
1815  S.  Parkes  Che/ti,  Ess.  II.  148  In  some  particular  styles 
of  work  the  operation  of  certain  colours  is  resisted  by  means 
of  stopping  out  with  wax.    Z83S  Carlyle  Ets.t  Death  Goethe 


{1840)  IV.  118  The  true  Sovereign  of  the  world,  who  moulds 
the  world  like  soft  wax,  according  to  his  pleasure.  1840 
Dickens  Old  C.  S/io/  xxviii,  Children,  who.,  were  fully  im* 
pressed  with  the  belief  that  her  grandfather  was  a  cunning 
device  in  wax.  1875  Knight  I?ict.  Mech.  3312/2  Cover  the 
inside  of  the  [plaster]  sections  with  a  shell  of  wax. 
b.  As  used  for  the  coating  of  writing  tablets. 
1533  Bellendem  Livy  (S.T.S.)  I.  55  Als  richtuislie  as  l>ai 
ar  here  Ingravin  in  ^ir  tabiliis  or  walx,  1565  Cooi'ek 
Thesaurus  s.  v.  Cera,  Cerar  credere  aliguid,  Plaut.  To 
wryte  in  tables  of  waxe.  x8s4  Fairholt  Diet,  Terms  Art 
s.  V.  Encaustic,  The  artists  of  antiquity,  .used  the  stylus  and 
wax  for  tablet-pictures  and  architectural  decorations. 

e,  A  particular  variety  of  wax.     Usually  with 
qualifying  adj.,  as  bleached,  whiteyyellow  wax.    See 

also  ViBGIN  WAX. 

X54S  Ravnalde  Byrth  Mankynde  \\%\{\\\^ child  be  in  great 
heate  annoynte  hym  with  the  oyle  of  violettes,  or  with  oyle 
olyfe,  tempered  with  a  lyttell  whyte  wexe.  x6oi  Holland 
Pliny  XXI.  xiv.  II.  96  The  best  wax  is  that  which  is  called 
Punica,..and  is  white.  The  next  in  goodnesse  is  the  yel- 
lowest,, .such  commeth  from  thecountrey  of  Pont  us.  1630  in 
Abridgtn,  specif.  Patents,  Oils  etc  (1873)  ^  To  make  yellow 
wax  white  verie  speedily,  1768  W.  Lewis  Mat.  Med.  (cd.  2) 
201  Cera  «//'«.. White  wax:  the  yellow  wax  anificially 
bleached.  Ibid.,  Cera  Jlnva..\t\\QVf  wax;  in  the  state 
wherein  it  is  obtained  from  the  combs.  xSii  A.  T.  Thomson 
Lond,  Disp,  (1818)  112  Unbleached  Wax... Yellow  wax  is 
prepared  immediately  from  the  honeycomb.  1843  R,  J. 
Ghaves  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xxix.  3^  The  applications  in  use 
were  yellow  wax  ointment  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

•{•d.  Man  of  wax',  a  waxen  image  of  a  man,   Obs. 

Cf.  1439  E.  E.  Wills  118  Allso  I  well  the  great  Image  of 
wex  that  is  at  London  be  ofTred  to  our  lady  of  Worcestre. 

1500  Will 0/ KigaivelKJSovn^Ts^i  Ho.,  B]amyr23b),  I  wille 
that  my  seid  executors  . ,  shalle  ofTre  for  me  a  man  a  [j/V] 
of  wax.. at  our  lady  of  Walsyngham..also  at  the  rode  of 
Berkles  a  man  of  waxe. 
t  e.  pi.  Pieces  of  wax.  nonce-use, 

X550  Cranmer  Def.  Sacrant.  111.  81  As  two  waxes,  that  be 
molten  &  put  togitner,  they  close  so  in  one,  that  euery  part 
of  the  one,  is  ioyned  to  euery  parte  of  the  other. 

f.  An  object  made  of  wax.     {a)  A  wax  candle. 
{b)  A  figure  or  model  in  wax. 

(a)  X844  Hewlett  Parsons  ^  JK  xlix,  A  resplendent 
October  moon,  .seemed  to  impose  upon  us  the  notion  that  it 
would  be  a  sacrilege  against  Diana  if  we  were  to  shut  out 
her  rays,  and  substitute  a  pair  of  waxes  for  her  clear  beams. 
1871  Besant  Si  Rick  Ready^money  Mori,  iii,  Don't  waste 
the  light,  Dick.  You're  burning  one  of  your  poor  aunt's 
waxes. 

{,b)  X865  TvLOR  Early  Hist.  Man,  vi.  125  A  medtseval  ser- 
mon speaks  of  baptizing  a  *  wax '  to  bewitch  with.  1906 
JVestm.  Gaz.  9  May  8/3  The  original  '  waxes  *  of  Flaxman, 
Angetino,  Pacetti,  and  other  famous  designers,  from  which 
the  moulds  for  the  familiar  classical  decorations  were  made. 

3.  In  figurative  and  similative  uses,  referring  to 
the  easy  fusibility  of  wax,  its  softness  and  readiness 
to  receive  impressions,  its  adhesiveness,  etc,  Nose 
of  wax :  see  Nose  sb.  4, 

cSag  Vesp.  Psalter  xx'u  15  )3^eworden  wes  heorte  min  swe 
swe  WJBX  ^emaeltende  in  midle  wombe  minre.  c  1000  Ags. 
/'j.  (Th.)  Ivii.  7  Swa  weax  raeltej>,  gif  hit  by3  wearmumneah 
fyre  gefasstnad.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iv.  {,y antes)  266  pe 
stane.-wexnesch  as  it  wax  war.  X47X  Ripley  Comp.  Alch. 
I.  vi.  in  Ashmole  (1652)  130  Fluxybleas  Wex.  1546  J.  Hev- 
wooij  Prov.  II.  vi.  (1867)  61  At  my  wil  I  wend  she  should 
haue  wrought,  like  wax.  159a  Shaks.  Ront.  ^  Jul.  in.  iii. 
126  Thy  Noble  shape  is  but  a  forme  of  waxe,  Digressing 
from  the  Valour  of  a  man.  1598  E.  GuiLPiN^">t/a/.  (1878)58 
He  hath  a  wit  of  waxe,  fresh  as  a  rose.  x6o8  Dekker  2nd 
Pt.  Honest  Wh.  i.  (1630)  13  3,  Hip.  I'm  glad  you  are  wax, 
not  marble :  you  are  made  Of  mans  best  temper.  x6xa 
Ueaum.  &  Fl.  Coxcomb  II.  il,  I'll  work  her  as  I  go,  I  know 
shce's  wax,  now.  a  1700  B,  E.  Diet,  Canting  Crew,  Pliant, 
..Wax  to  every  Thumb.  X717  Pope  I/or.  £p.  11.  ii.  9  He's 
your  slave,  for  twenty  pound  a  year,  Merc  wax  as  yet,  you 
fashion  him  with  ease.  1^48  Richardson  Clarissa  (1768) 
VII.  365  When  my  mind  is  made  such  wax,  as  to  be  fit  to 
take  what  impression  she  pleases  to  give  it.  1817  Bvron 
Beppo  xxxiv,  His  heart  was  one  of  those  which  most  enamour 
us,  Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain.  1875  Stubbs 
Const.  Hist.  II.  xiv.  99  John's  heart  was  of  millstone,  Henry's 
of  wax. 

b.  Phrases:  Close j  tight,  neat  as  wax;  to  stick 
(to  one)  UA^e  wax ;  toft  like  wax. 

1J7*  Cumberland  Fashionable  Lover  ui.  35  But  you  mun 
be  as  close  as  wax,  d'ye  see.  1809  Bvron  Lines  to  Mr. 
Hodgson  30  All  are  wrangling.  Stuck  together  close  as  wax. 
x8so  Susan  Warner  Wide  Wide  World  xvi.  The  furniture 
was  common,  but  neat  as  wax.  1859  Lytton  Wliat  ivillhe 
do  IV.  xiv,  'Cabined,  cribbed,  confined  ',  in  a  coat  that  fits 
him  like  wax.  1865  Dickens  il/«/,  7=V.  iv.  iv,  Bellaand  John 
Kokesmith  followed  ;  Gruff  and  Glum  stuck  to  them  like 
wax.  1898  N.  Gould  Landed  at  Last  v.  52  Not  much 
chance  of  drawing  Sim  Sharpies  when  he's  alone.  He's  as 
close  as  wax,  and  so  is  Sam  Rogers.  190a  [see  Tight  a.  5]. 
C.  Man^ladofwax  :  used  as  a  term  of  emphatic 
commendation.  Now  arch,  and  ilial,  (see  Mng, 
Dial,  Diet.) 

The  origin  of  this  expression  is  not  clear.  It  may  have 
meant '  as  faultless  as  if  modelled  in  wax '  (cf.  2  d.).  Some 
would  refer  it  to  Wax  sb.^ 

159a  Shaks.  Rom.  <5-  Jul.  i.  iii.  76  Why  hee's  a  man  of 
waxe.  X607  DsKKiiR  &  Webster  West-tv.  Hoe  ii.  i,  Hees  a 
Knight  made  out  of  waxe.  1611  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Philaster  i. 
i,  Oh  1  'tis  a  Prince  of  wax.  x6ia  Field  Woman  is  Weather- 
cock I.  B  4  b,  By  loue  it  is  a  little  man  of  wax.  j83Z  W.  T. 
MoNCRiEFF  Tom  <5-  Jerry  in.  iii,  A  glass  of  good  max.. 
Wou'd  have  made  them,  like  us,  lads  of  wax.  1840  Peter 
Parley's  Ann.  I.  131  The  shoemaker,. surveyed  the  Prince 
from  top  to  bottom.  '  No  tailor  could  do  that,*  said  he ;  'he 
iriust  be  a  lad  of  wax.'  1858  Trollope  Dr.  Thome  iv,  AH 
right,  my  lad  of  wax.  1880  V>\.\zviy\.Q'R'e.  Mary  Anerley  xx\\\, 
Could  any  lad  of  wax  put  up  with  this,  least  of  all  a  daring 
mariner? 


4.  In  early  use,  beeswax  (or  a  mixture  of  this  with 
other  substances)  as  employed  to  receive  the  im- 
pression of  a  seal ;  in  later  use,  a  compound,  chiefly 
consisting  of  lac,  serving  the  same  purpose :  = 
Skaling-wax. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  205  ^afotlastas  waeron  swutole  &  jesyne 
on  ^a:m  stane,  swa  hie  on  wexe  wseron  aSyde.  a  X300 
Cursor  M.  557  Als  prient  of  seel  in  wax  es  thrist  per  in  he 
has  his  licfnes]  fest.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  iv.  7  pe  prynt 
we  here  of  y-  light  as  ^>e  wax  does  of  t»e  sele.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth,  De  P.  R.  xix.  Ixi.  (1495}  898  Preuyte  is  hydde  vnder 
wexe  :  and  pryueleges  be  coiifermyd  with  wexe.  c  1450  Cov. 
Myst.  (1841)  341  Loo  !  here  is  wax  fful  redy  dyght,  Sett  on 
3our  sele  anon  ful  ryght.  1511-a  Act  3  Hen.  VIII  c.  6  §  x 
The  AInagcr,. shall. .not  put  to  eny  suche clothes eny  scales 
of  wexe  in  any  wise.  1535  W.  Stewart  Cron,  Scot.  (Kolls) 
in.  464  Brekand  pronnt  to  him  befoir  he  maid  In  writ  and 
walx,  wnder  thair  seillis  braid.  X560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  119  For  al  the  sorte  of  them  occupiewaxcinsealyng 
their  letters.  X588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  i.  59  We  will  reade 
it^  I  sweare,  Breake  the  necke  of  the  Waxe,  and  euery  one 
giue  eare.  1^3  —  Lucr.  1245  No  more  then  waxe  shall  be 
accounted  euill,  Wherein  is  starnpt  the  semblance  of  a  Deuill. 
X607  MiDDLETON  Michaelmas  Term  iv.  i,  Hee  will  neuer 
trust  his  land  in  Waxe  and  Parchment  as  many  Gentlemen 
haue  done  before  him.  X609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.,  Forme  0/ 
Proces  120  The  deposition.. sould  be  stampit  and  sealit  be 
the  Lords  examinatours,  with  scale  and  walx,  and  sould  not 
be  opened  at  the  secund  or  thrid  examination.  i6aa  J. 
Taylor  (Water  P.)  Farew.  Tower  Bottles  A3,  Bound  fast 
in  Bonds  in  Parchment  and  with  waxe.  1676  Wychkklev 
PI.  Dealer^  iv.  i,  O  do  not  squeeze  Wax,  Son;  rather 
go  to  Ordinaries,  and  Baudy-houses,  than  squeeze  Wax. 
1717  Pkior  To  Harlty  i  Pen,  ink,  and  wax,  and  paper 
send.  X76X  CoLMAN  fealous  Wi/e  i.  14  Maj.  A  Letter  ! — 
Hum— A  suspicious  Circumstance  to  be  sure  ! — What,  and 
tlie  Seal  a  '1  rue-Lover's  Knot  now,  hey  !..&r  possibly  the 
Wax  bore  the  industrious  Impression  of  a  Thimble.  x8i8 
Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  32  One  piece  of  wax  may  serve  for 
all  the  grantors,  &c.  .if  every  one  of  them  put  his  seal  upon 
the  same  piece  of  wax.  x8x8  Bvron  yunn  i.  cxcviii.  The 
seal  a  sun-flower, . .  The  wax  was  superfine,  iis  hue  vermilion. 
b.  With  designation  of  colour.     See  also  Grezn 

WAX. 

1485  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  230  For  rede  wax  to  scale  Jw 
endentures.  1496  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  II.  19  Ane  decrete  of 
the  Lord  is  under  the  quhite  walx.  X53a  Ace,  Ld.  High  Treas. 
Scot.  (1305)  VI.  50  For  rede  waks  and  quhite  to  sele  the 
citationis.  164X  'Smectymnuus'  Vind.  Anrw.Humb.  Rem. 
§  16.  218  The  Greene  Wax  and  Red  Wax  of  the  Bishops. 
X653  in  Vemcy  Mem.  (1907)  I.  525  Stone  Bottles  with  White 
Wine.  They  are  all  sealed  with  Black  Wax.  171J  Stefle 
.S^^r/.  No.  431  r  3,  I  then  nibbled  all  the  red  Wax  of  our  last 
Ball-Tickets,  and  three  Weeks  after  the  black  Wax  from  the 
Burying-Tickets  of  the  old  Gentleman, 
fc.  hard  wax  =  Sealing-wax,   Obs. 

X603  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  9f  Commtv.  35  ThellandsafToorde 
plenty  of  hides,  cotten,..hard  wax  and  pearles.  1616  B. 
JONsoN  Devil  an  Ass  v.  i.  My  purse,  my  seales,  My  hard- 
wax,  and  my  table-bookes.  x66o  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's 
Trav.  ix.  26  Laca  d'Alaca.  Of  this  is  likewise  made  Spanish 
hard  wax,  a  1674  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  xiv.  §  139  A  clean 
piece  of  paper  sealed  with  three  impressions  of  an  antiaue 
head  in  hard  wax. 

6.  Applied  to  artificial  compounds  having  the 
projierties  of  wax,  and  substituted  for  it  in  various 
applications. 

^  1763  W.  'L^V!isCom/nerc.  Phil.'Techn.  78  The  gilding  wax 
is  composed  of  bees-wax,  red  ochre  or  ruddle,  verdegris, 
vitriol  or  alum,  and  sometimes  other  additions. 

6.  Any  of  a  class  of  substances,  found  in  nature 
in  greater  or  less  purity,  including  beeswax  and 
other  compounds  resembling  it  in  general  properties 
and  (more  or  less)  in  chemical  composition.  In 
Chem.  properly  restricted  to  those  *  waxes '  of 
animal  and  vegetable  origin  which,  like  beeswax, 
are  composed  of  fatty  acids  and  alcohols.  The 
mineral  *  waxes  '  are  hydrocarbons, 

a.  A  vegetable  product  obtained  from  various 
trees  and  plants. 

X799  Med.^  Jrnl.  I.  268  The  matter  of  wax,  as  forming  an 
ingredient  in  many  vegetables,  is  discoverable,  partly  from 
their  shining  surface,  partly  from  a  certain  flexibility  in  such 
bodies.  1803  Nicholson's  Jrnl.  Nat.  Philos.  (8°)  IV.  18; 
The  light  matter  which  is  called  the  down  of  fruits,  which 
silvers  the  surface  of  prunes  and  other  fruits,  is  wax.  1813 
Sir  H.  Daw  Agric.  Cfum,  iii.  (1814)  96  Wax  is  found  in  a 
number  of  vegetables,  it  is  procured  in  abundance  from  the 
berries  of  the  wax  myrtle,  it  may  likewise  be  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  many  trees.  X839  Ure  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  s.v.. 
Wax  exists  also  as  a  vegetable  product,  and  may,  in  this 
point  of  view,  be  regarded  as  a  concrete  fixed  oil.  It  forms 
a  part  of  the  green  fecula  of  many  plants,  particularly  of  the 
cabbage;  it  may  be  extracted  from  the  pollen  of  most 
flowers ;  as  also  from  the  skins  of  plums,  and  many  stone 
fruits.  It  constitutes  a  varnish  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaves  of  many  trees,  and  it  has  been  observed  in  the 
juice  of  the  cow-tree.  The  berries  of  the  Myrica  angusti- 
jolia,  latifolia,  as  well  as  the  cerifera,  afford  abundance  of 
wax.  1880  Alcock  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  ^90/2  The  Urushi 
tree  growing  in  Japan  (ttie  fruit  of  which  yields  the  vegetable 
wax).  1887  Moloney  Forestry  W.  Africa  461  Gums  and 
Resins,  Vegetable  Waxes. 

b.  A  substance  resembling  beeswax  secreted  or 
produced  by  various  species  of  scale-insects.  Some- 
times called  Chinese  wax.  Also  *  the  product  of 
some  other  homopterous  insects*.     {Cent.  Diet.) 

i8oa  Bingley  Anim.  Biog.  (1805)  III.  290  To  their  [the 
larvEc  of  the  cicada]  labours  the  Chinese  are  indebted  for  the 
fine  white  wax  that  is  so  muchesteemed  in  the  East-Indies. 
They  form  a  sort  of  white  grease  which  attaches  to  the 
branches  of  trees,  hardens  there,  and  becomes  wax.  x8is 
KiRBY  &  Sf.  Entoniol.  X.  (1818)  1.  328  In  China  wax  is  also 
produced  by  another  insect,  which ..  seems  to  be  a  species  of 
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Ccccus.  Ibid.  331  Early  in  the  spring  vast  numbers  of  these 
caterpillars  [of  Phalxna  ccraria]  collect  on  tlie  branches  of 
the  CAiia,  where  ihey  form  their  cells  of  a  kind  of  soft  white 
wax  or  resin. . .  This  wax,  which  is  at  first  very  white,  but  by 
degrees  becomes  yellow  and  finally  brown,  is  collected  in 
autumn  by  the  inhabitants,  who  boil  it  in  water,  and  make 
it  up  into  little  cakes  for  market.  xSja  W.  Grecorv  Hand- 
bk.  Org.  Chein.  (ed.  3)  247  Chinese  Wax.  1876  Westwood 
in  Trans.  Eutom.  Soc,  Loud.  521  Now  this 'cottony' cover- 
ing was  doubtless  formed  of  the  wax  secreted  by  the  Fulgora. 
1899  D.  Sharp  Insects  11.  575  A  great  many  [of  the  Ful- 
^(7r/(/arJ  have  the  curious  power  t>f  excreting  large  quantities 
of  a  white  flocculent  wax.  Ibid.  $q-j  Cerofiastt's  cerijeriis,ii 
Lecaniid,  produces  white  wax  in  India... The  white  wax  of 
China  is  understood  to  be  produced  by  another  Lecaniid, 
Ericerus  peUi. 

C.  A  mineral  product  somewhat  resembling  bees- 
wax. Fossil  ox  mineral  wax  =^  Ozocebite.  Faraffin 
wax  :  see  Paraffin  4. 

1838  T.  Thomso>4  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  448  Fossil  wax  of 
Moldavia.  184a  Francis  Diet.  Arts,  etc,  Wax^  Mineral, 
a  bituminous  substance,  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  near  Slarick.  s868  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  (1877) 
V.  1037  WaXf  Fossil,  Syn.  with  Ozocerite. 

1866  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  (1877)  IV.  322  Ozocerite ..  is  like 
a  resinous  wax  in  consistence  and  translucency.  1868  Ibid. 
V.  1037  Japan-wax.. is  not  a  true  wax,  but  a  glyceride. 

7.  =  Ear-wax. 

[1398-1614:  see  Ear-wax].  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey), 
Cerumen,  the  filth  or  Wax  of  the  Ear,  which  serves  to  hinder 
Dust,  Motes,  or  any  little  Creatures  from  getting  into  it, 
1889  L.  HuMPHRV  Matt.  Nursing  (iZcf-z)  216  When  there  is 
hard  wax  blocking  up  the  canal  [of  the  car], 

8.  A  thick  resinous  composition  nsed  by  shoe- 
makers for  rubbing  their  thread.  More  fully  cob- 
blers\  shoemakers'  wax :  see  Cobbler,  Shoemaker. 

i6m  Massinger  &  Dekker  Virg.  Martyr  \ii.  iii,  Long  I 
cannot  last,  for  all  sowterly  waxe  of  comfort  melting  away, 
and  misery  taking  the  length  of  my  foote,  it  bootes  not  me 
to  sue  for  life.  1837  Kirkbride  North.  Angler  11  The 
amateur.. must,  .be  provided  with,  .shoe-maker's  wax.  I 
prepare  my  own  wax, ,  ,b^  boiling  a  little  pitch  and  rosin 
together,  ..and  tempering  it  with  a  very  little  taltow.  1885 
Leno  Boot  ^  Shoetnaking  222  Wax  that  will  work  up  into 
the  pure  bronze  colour  so  much  liked  by  shoemakers  may  be 
made  of  4  lbs.  resin,  i  lb.  pitch,  4  ounces  beeswax,  3  ounces 
tallow. 

9.  U.S.  A  thick  synip  produced  by  boiling  down 
the  sap  of  the  sugar-maple  tree,  cooling  on  ice,  etc. 
{Cent.  Diet.) 

1845  S.  JuDD  Margaret  11.  i,  [Making  maple  sugar]  The 
'  wax  '  is  freely  distributed  to  be  cooled  on  lumps  of  snow  or 
the  axe- head. 

10.  Mining,     (See  quot.) 

1883  Grf.slev  Gloss.  Coalminings  Wax  (Leicester.)  soft 
or  puddled  clay  used  for  dams  or  st<^ings^  and  in  which 
the  colliers  stick  and  carry  about  their  candles  in  the  mine. 

11.  attrib.vi.ndL  Comb.  a.  Attrib.  (quasi-adj.)  with 
the  sense  *  composed  of  wax*.  (See  also  Wax- 
taper.) 

1585  HiGiMS  yunius'  Nomencl.  474/2  Ceroplastes,.,3L 
maker  of  wax  images.  1685  G.  Sinclair  .Va/<i//j/«r/j.  IVor/d 
3  This  woman . .  had  formed  an  Wax-Picture,  with  pins  in  the 
side.  181S  A.  T.  Thomson  Lond.  Disp.  (1S18)  714  Wax 
Plaster.  i8as  in  R.  W.  Goulding  Loutk  Old  Cor-por.  Rec. 
(1891)  185  By  Cash  of  Madame  Tussaud  for  5  weeks  use  of 
the  .Mansion  House  for  her  Exhibit"  of  Wax  Figures,  g  19  6. 
1846  DicKKSs  Fict.  Italy,  Lyons,  etc.»There  was  a  wax  saint, 
in  a  little  box.  .with  a  glass  front  to  it  1847  Ann.  Reg.  20 
A  little  box  of  about  a  dozen  wax  lucifer  matches.  1849 
Christmas  Cradle  0/  Ttvin  Giants  ii.  iv.  \.  271  An  empty 
bier,  surrounded  by  an  hundred  wax-torch'^s.  1853  C.  C. 
Felton  Fant.  Lett.  viii.  (1865)  61  The  oddest  thing  of  all  is 
a  wax  figure  of  Frederic  the  Great.  1854  Poultry  Chron.  \\. 
105  Some  freak  of  wax-fruit  modelling.  1858  Simmonds  Diet. 
Trade^  Vesta,  a  kind  of  wax  match.    1870  Bowen  Logic  xi. 

i53  It  may  be  only  a  wax  counterfeit.  189a  Photogr.  Ann. 
I.  45  A  wax  vesta  which  is  lit  and  the  head  knocked  o(T. 
1914  '  Ian  Hav  '  Knt.  on  Wheels  xx,  Hi^  wife  kept  wax  fruit 
under  a  glass  case  in  her  parlour  window. 

b.  simple  attrib.,  *  of  or  pertaining  to  wax*,  as 
wax-chip,  -solution^  -spot. 

1859  Habits  0/  Gd,  Society  xiii.  336  After  the  Tuileries' 
balU,  we  often  returned  with  complete  epaulettes  of  wax- 
spots  on  our  shoulders,  if  in  moments  of  carelessness  we  had 
stood  under  the  chandeliers.  x9Zi^  Anthony" s  Photogr.  Bull. 
II.  241  A  wax  solution  or  wax  chips  melted  by  a  hot  iron. 

O.  objective,  as  wax-bearer^  •manufacturer, 
•modeller  ^i  -nibble  r,  producer',  wax -modelling  \h\. 
sb.;  wax-bearing,  -forming,  -producing,  -secreting 
ppl.  adjs.     Also  Wax-maker,  -making. 

1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  v.  iii.  (1592)  884  The  Acoluthes 
say  they  are  *  waxe -bearers,  because  they  carne  waxe^candles. 
1796  Marshall  Planting  II.  232  Tlie  Candlelerry  Myrtle, 
or  'Wax-bearing  Myrick.  i8oa  Bingley  Anim.  Biog.  (1805) 
in.  289  The  'Wax-forming  Cicada.  1858  Simmonds  Diet. 
Trade,  "Wax-manufacturer.  Ibid.,  *Wax.modeller.  1850 
OciLViB,  "Wax-modelling.  I7xa  Stef.le  Spect.  No.  431  P  3 
Chalk-lickers,  •Wax-nibbler-s,  Coal-sera nc hers,  fete.].  1889 
Hardwicke's Sci. -Gossip 'ii.y^V .  131  Insects,  .highly prized  as 
•wax-producers.  i86x  Hui.me  tr.  MoquiH-Taudonu.  iW.^c^ 
Bees  are  the  principal  *wax-producing  animals.  i88x  Globe 
Encycl.  VI.  484  The  *wax'secreting  glands  [in  the  bee], 

d.  instrumental,  as  wax-coaied.-composed,  ^erected, 
-jointed,  -lighted,  -polished,  -rubbed,  tipped,  -topped 
adjs. 

1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  2748/2  A  machine  for  preparing 
*wax-coated  matches  for  dipping,  tz  164a  Sir  F.  Kvnaston 
Leoiine  ff  Sydanis  1874  "'*  *wax-composed  wings  un- 
feathered  were,  a  1718  Pabnf.ll  Hesiod  131  Thus  in  a 
thousand  'wax-erected  forts  A  loitering  race  the  painful  bee 
supports.  1846  Prowett  Prometh.  Bound  27  While  mur- 
murs ever  and  anon  From  his  'wax-jointed  reed  the  same 


low  sleepy  drone.  1839  Hood  Lines  to  Friend  ai  Cohham 
17  You'll  sometimes  have  'wax.lighted  rooms.  1866  J.  B. 
Rose  tr.  Ovid's  Met.  245  Chestnut  bowls,  *wax-pohshed 
was  their  wood.  1598  E.  Guilpin  Shial.  (1878)  26  Like  a 
*wax-rubd  Citty  roome.  1898  Conan  Doyle  7  rag.  Korosko 
i,  He  had. , a  small  *wax-tipped  moustache.  xSza  W.  Irving 
Braccbridge  Hall  {1^2-^)  1.  113  The  Stout  Gentleman  and 
his  *wax-topped  boots. 

e.  similative,  as  wax  finish  ;  with  adjs,  denoting 
colour,  as  wax-brown,  -red,  -white,  -yellow  \  also 
wax-like  adj. 

1887  W.  Phillips  Brit.  Discomyc.  70  Cup  medium  size,, , 
pale  *wax.brown.  1897  C.  T.  Davis  Manuf.  Leather  {tA.  2) 
464  The  making  of  a  *wax  finish  on  chrome-tanned  horse 
hide  butts.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1768)  III.  27  Her 
*wax-like  flesh,  .answers  for  the  soundness  of  her  health. 
1816  Coleridge  Statesman's  Man.  4  We.  .need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  fact,  that  a  jealous  priesthood  should  have 
ventured  to  represent  the  applicability  of  the  Bible  to  all  the 
wants  and  occasions  of  men  as  a  wax-like  pliability  to  all 
their  fancies  and  prepossessions,  x86>  Miller  Elem.  Chem.^ 
Org.  (ed.  2)  474  If  Its  chloride  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
bichloride  of  platinum  it  yields  a  wax-like  mass.  1885 
Cornhill  Mag.  Mar.  284  A  lovely.. plant  with  masses  of 
waxlike  lilac  blossom.  1899  J.  Hutchinson  in  Archives 
Surg.  X.  Descr.  PI.  xvii,  The  greater  part  of  the  hand  is  of 
wax-like  pallor.  159a  Shaks.  Ven.  ^  Ad.  516  Which  purchase 
if  thou  make,  for  feare  of  slips.  Set  thy  scale  manuell,  on  my 
*wax-red  lips.  1890  Kipling  Li/e's  Handicap,  Incarn. 
Krishna  Mulvaney  29  My  face  was  *wax-white,  an*  at  the 
worst  I  must  ha  looked  like  a  ghost.  1805  T.  Weaver 
Werners  Ext.  Charact.  Fossils  58  *Wax-ycllow  [G.  ivachs' 
gelb]  is  a  light  honey-yellow,  mixed  with  a  little  light  aslies- 
grey. 

I.  in  parasynthetic  formations,  as  wax-feattued^ 
-headed,  f  -hearted  adjs. 

xdia  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  i.  11.  (1619)  227  How  many 
who  haue  seemed  waxe-hearted  Christians,  soft  and  pliable. 
X9X3  Mrs.  E.  Wharton  Custom  0/  Country  ii.  xii.  156  A 
showy  Parisianized  figure,  with  a  small  wax-featured  hus- 
band. 19x4  Glasgow  News  22  Dec.  4  The  map  was  bristling 
with  wax-headed  pins  of  ^reat  variety  in  size  and  colour. 
They  represented  army  units. 

12.  Special  comb.  :  fwax  boot,  a  boot  made 
of  waxed  leather,  for  walking  in  marshy  ground  ; 
wax- bush,  the  plant  Cuphea  viscosissima\  wax- 
butter  =»  butter  of  wax  (see  quot.)  ;  wax-cloth, 
cloth  coated  with  wax  as  a  protection  from  wet ; 
also,  oil-cloth  for  covering  floors  or  tables ;  wax- 
cluster  Austral.,  the  plant  Gualtheria  hispida  ; 
wax-colour,  {a)  a  pigment  ground  with  wax  for 
encaustic  painting  ;  (^)  the  yellow  colour  of  wax  ; 
hence  wax-coloured  a. ;  fwax-comb,  a  honey- 
comb ;  wax-creeper  S.  African,  a  name  of  two 
plants  with  wax-like  flowers,  Hoya  carnosa  and 
Microlonia  tenuifolium ;  wax-cup,  the  hollow 
at  the  top  of  a  burning  wax  candle ;  wax.-end, 
thread  coated  with  cobblers'  wax,  used  by  shoe- 
makers; hence  wax-ended  a.,  bound  with  wax- 
ends;  +  wax-farthing,  a  farthing  paid  by  parish- 
ioners at  Easter  to  provide  wax  candles  for  use  in 
church  ;  wax-gland,  a  gland  (in  certain  insects) 
secreting  wax ;  wax-hair,  one  of  the  long  hairs 
occurring  on  the  bodies  of  the  young  of  Fsyllida& 
or  flea-lice  ;  f  wax-house,  a  building  in  a 
monastery  where  wax  candles  were  made ;  wax- 
insect,  an  insect  producing  wax ;  also  attrib. ; 
wax  lathe  IVatchmaking,  a  lathe  in  which  the 
object  to  be  turned  is  fastened  with  shellac  or 
sealing-wax ;  wax-leather,  leather  '  waxed  *  or 
finished  on  the  '  flesh '  side ;  also  attrib. ;  f  wax- 
man,  the  officer  of  a  trade  guild  who  collected  the 
contributions  of  the  members  for  the  wax  candles 
to  be  used  in  the  processions;  wax-moth,  a  moth 
whose  larva  preys  on  the  honeycomb ;  wax-mould, 
f  (a)  a  mould  for  running  melted  wax  into  ;  {b)  a 
mould  made  of  wax;  wax-myrtle  =  Wax-bbbby  a ; 
wax-nose,  a  *  nose  of  wax '  (see  Nose  sb.  4) ;  hence 
wax-noaeda.;  wax-oil  C^^w/.  (see quot.);  +  wax- 
opal  (see  quot.) ;  wax-painting,  encaustic  paint- 
ing ;  wax-palm,  a  name  for  two  S.  American  wax- 
yielding  palms,  Ceroxylon  andicola  and  Corypha  or 
Copernica  certfera ;  wax-paper  (see  quot.) ;  wax 
pear,  a  variety  of  pear  of  a  wax-like  colour  ;  wax 
pigment^  a  pigment  prepared  with  wax ;  wax- 
pine,  wax-pink  (see  quots.)  ;  wax-pocket  Ent., 
each  of  the  sacs  on  the  abdomen  of  the  bee,  for 
receiving  the  wax  secreted  by  the  wax-glands ; 
wax  rose,  a  variety  of  rose  whose  petals  have  a 
waxy  appearance ;  f  wax  shoe,  a  shoe  made  of 
wa.\ed  leather  (cf.  wax  boot);  f wax-silver, 
money  paid  by  parishioners  at  Easter  for  wax 
candles  to  be  used  in  the  church  ;  wax  tablet,  a 
board  coated  with  wax,  to  be  written  upon  with 
a  stylus;  -wax-weed  =  wax-bush;  wax-worm, 
the  larva  of  the  wax-moth. 

X676  Shadwell  Virtuoso  u.  29  Twill  be  as  common  to 
buy  a  pair  of  Wings  to  fly  to  the  World  in  the  Moon,  as  to 
buy  a  pair  of  "Wax  Boots  to  ride  into  Sussex  with.  X845- 
50  Mrs.  Lincoln  Lfct.  Bet.  11.  96  Cuphea  viscosissima 
(•wax-bu.sh).  1868  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  {1877)  V.  1036 
Beeswax  is  decomposed  by  dry  distillation,  giving  off  a  pro- 
duct which  forms,  on  cooling,  a  white  buttery  mass,  called 
"wax-butter,  or  Butyrum  cerae.     18x6  Scott  Bl.  Divarf  \, 


The  first ..  having  a  hat  covered  with  *wax.cloth,.  .and 
dreadnought  overalls.  1834  Caklvle  Let.  to  Mrs.  .-lustin 
(Thorpe's  Catal.  1913)  Some  sort  of  wax«cloth  for  a  lobby. 
i868C//<t/;/^.  Encycl.  X.  m/2  W/i.v-cloth,3iT\aTc\t  sometimes 
given,  but  very  erroneously,  to  Floor-cloth  (q.  v.).  X834  J, 
Ross  l^an  Dietnen's  Land  Ann.  135  Gaultheria  hispida. 
The  *  wax  cluster,  abundant  in  the  middle  region  of  Mount 
Wellington.  1854  Fairholt  Diet.  Terms  Art  s.v.  Wax 
Paintingy  In  Encaustic  Painting,  the  *wax  colours  were 
burnt  into  the  ground  by  means  of  a  hot  iron.  1901  Maem. 
Mag.  Apr.  439/2  His  sun-burned  face  turned  wax-colour. 
1841  Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  581  Varieties  of  cornel,  .with 
*wax-coloured  fruit.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xi.  368  Thai 
mycht  liknyt  be  Till  ane  *vax.cayme  that  beis  mais.  1890 
Annie  Martin  Home  Life  Ostrich  Farm  20  The  little 
'  ""wax-creeper,'  than  which  tiny  as  it  is,  1  do  not  think  a 
more  perfect  flower  could  be  imagined.  1800  Hf.rschel  iiv 
Phil.  Trans.  XC.  463  That  the  *wax-cup  of  the  candle  be 
kept  clean,  and  never  suffered  to  run  over.  1825  Brockett 
N.  C.  Gloss.,  *H''ax-end,  the  waxed  thread  used  by  cord- 
wainers.  1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  vii, '  I  will  not,  sir,' replied 
the  beadle,  adjusting  the  wax-end  which  was  twisted  round 
the  bottom  of  his  cane  for  purposes  of  parochial  flagella- 
tion. x888  Ff.nn  Dick  o*  the  Fens  68, 1  could  mend  all  this 
in  less  than  an  hour  with  some  wax-ends  and  a  brad-awl. 
X838  Dickens  Nieklebyxxxx,  A  fearful  instrument  of  flagella- 
tion, strong,  supple,  *wax-ended,  and  new.  ^  1588  in  Rel. 
Anf.  L  255  Every  house  payd  at  Easter,. j  farthynge  called 
a  *^waxfarthin§e.  1899  D.  Sharp  Insectsn.  589  Certain  gall- 
dwelling  Aphidae.. possess  numerous  "wax  glands.  Ibid. 
580  In  these  earlier  stages  the  body  [of  various  Psyllidae] 
bears  long  hairs  called  *wax-hairs.  1385-6  Durham  Ace. 
Rolls  (Surtees)  391  In  factura  unius  camini  inle  *Waxhous. 
x47»-3  Ibid.  413  Cum  emendacione  unius  patelle  de  le  wax- 
house,  i4d.  18x5  Kirbv  &  Sp.  Entomol.  x.  (1818)  I.  329 
This  account  is  in  the  main  confirmed  by  Geomelli  Careri, 
except  that  he  calls  the  *wax-insect  a  worm  which  bores  to 
the  pith  of  certain  trees.  185^  Fortune  Resid.  among 
Chinese  147  The  wax-insect  tree  is  no  doubt  a  species  of  ash 
(fraxinus).  x88x  Glole  Encycl.  VL  484/1  The  Hemiptercus 
family  Coecidm  includes  the  chief  wax  insects,  familiarly 
known  as  bark  lice.  1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  tf  Clcckm, 
139  For  many  operations  required  in  watch  jobbing  Mr. 
Ganney  recommends  the  *wax  or  cement  lathe.  17X  x  Steele 
spect.  No.  48  F4,  I  am  mounted  in  high-heel'd  Shoes  with 
a  glased  "Wax-leather  Instep.  xSsa  Morfit  T'aww/Wjf  <V 
Cw^'ry//!^  (1853)  152  Wax  leather  is  blackened  in  the  flesh. 
1885  Harper  s  Mag.  JaxiJ-2-jZ/ 1  Wax  leather,  the  serviceable 
leather  for  the  upper  parts  of  men's  boots.  1766  Complete 
Farmer  s.v.  Bee,  A  small  caterpillar,  termed  the  wax-worm, 
or  *wax-moth,  because  of  the  havock  it  makes  on  wax.  1815 
KiRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  xiu  (1818)  I.  390  The  wax-moth  larva 
(Galleria  Cereana)  will  for  want  of  wax  eat  paper,  wafers, 
wool,  etc.  1877  J.  G.  Wood  Nature's  Teach.  151  The  Wax- 
moth,  or  Galleria- moth  {Gallcriet  rt/ff^Wa).. is  in  its  larval 
state  extremely  injurious  to  beehives,  a  X679  Sir  J.  Moore 
Ettgland's  Interest  {i-^o^)  137  First  provide  necessary  Instru- 
ments,  as.  .Honey- Pots,  *  Wax-Molds.  1849  G,  W.  Francis 
Art  of  Modelling  Waxen  Flowers  16  Wax  moulds  for  plaster 
casting,  or  the  electro-type,  should  have  (etc.].  18x3  Sir  H. 
Daw  Agric.  Chem.  iii.  (1814)  96  Wax. .is  procured  in 
abundance  from  the  berries  of  the  *wax-myrtle.  1884  Sar- 
gent Kep.  Forests N,  An/erica  (loth  Census  IX)  i^t  Myrica 
e£'/7/9ra.  .Bayberry.  WaxMyrtle.  ax843SouTHEvCi?w/;//o«« 
pi.  Bk.  (1851)  IV.  II  It  is  fitter  for  the  dotage  dreams  of 
Sir  William  Jones,  than  the  visions  of  the  poet.  Let  the 
*wax-nose  be  tweaked  by  Volney  on  one  side  and  Maurice 
on  the  other  1  c  16x3  Sylvester  Mem.  Mortal.  11.  xciv, 
Let's  leave  out  I,  and  No,  in  Conversation :  Words  now 
transposed,  and  "wax-nosed,  Both.  x868  Watts  Diet.  Chem. 
(1877)  V.  1036  [Beeswax  gives  off  wax*butter,  and]  afterwards 
a  more  and  more  liquid  oil,  called  "wax-oil,  still  retaining  a 
small  quantity  of  solid  matter.  1896  Chester  Diet.  Names 
Min.,  * WaX'Opal,  an  early  name  for  yellow  opal  with  a 
waxy  lustre.  1854  Fairholt  Diet.  Terms  Arty  *Wax 
Painting.  This  art  practised  by  the  ancients  under  the  name 
of  Encaustic,  has  lately  been  revived  in  several  countries. 
1859  GuLLicK  &  TiMBs  Painting  75  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  re-intrcduce  wax-painting ;  hut  the  art  of 
Pencillum-encaustic,  as  practised  by  the  ancients,  seems  to 
be  lost.  X830  LiNDLEV  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  282  The  Ceroxylon 
andicola,  or  "Wax  Palm  of  Humboldt,  has  its  trunk  covered 
by  a  coaling  of  wax,  which  exudes  from  the  spaces  between 
the  insertion  of  the  leaves.  x88a  J.  Smith  Diet.  Pop.  Names 
Plants  ^2^  Wax  Palm.  There  are  two  so  called  :  i.  Coper- 
nicia  ceri/era,  a  fan  palm  native  of  Brazil... 2.  Ceroxylon 
andicola,  a  tall  wing-leaved  palm,  native  of  the  elevated 
regions  of  New  Grenada.  1844  Hoblvn  Diet.  Med.,  *Wax- 
paper.  Charta  ecrata.  Melt,  in  a  water-bath,  48  parts  each 
of  white  wax  and  fine  turpentine,  and  32  parts  of  spermaceti, 
and  spread  on  paper.  i6ooSurflet  Country  Farm  111.  xlix. 
537  The  best,  .perrie  is  made  of  little  yellow  *waxe  peares. 
X854  Fairholt  Diet.  Terms  Art  s.  v.,  This  medium  is  em- 
ployed in  making  the  cakes  of  *wax-pigments  for  water- 
colours.  189X  Century  Diet.,  *  Wax-pine,  the  general  name 
for  the  species  of  Agathis  {Daniinara''y  coniferous  trees  pro- 
ducing a  large  amount  of  resin.  Ibid.,  *  Waxpink^si.  name  for 
garden  species  of  Portulaca  :  so  called  from  their  wax-like 
leaves  and  showy  flowers.  1815  Kirbv  &  Sp.  Entomol.  xv. 
(1818)  I.  492  The  apparatus  in  which  the  wax  is  secreted 
consists  of  four  pair  of  membranous  bags  or  *^  wax -pockets. 
1837  KivKHs  Rose  Amateur'sG.  18  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
or  the  *wax  rose,  is  an  old  but  deservedly  favourite  variety. 
X664  Wood  Li/e  (O.H.S.)  II.  20  For  a  paire  of  "wax  shoes 
(cf.  below  1666,  waxt  shoes],  4S.4d.  x69aSiR  J.  FovlibAcc. 
Bk.  (S.H.S.)  144  For  2  pair  wax  shoes.  143*  in  Glasscock  Rec. 
St.  Michaels,  Bp.'s  Stort/oid  (1882)  3  Et  in  'wexsilver 
coUecto  in  ecclesia  in  die  Paschali,  vijj.  \'\\]d.  X496  Cov. 
Leet  Bk.  574  Item,  that  no  maister  make  no  brother  to  ^fce 
Craft  yf  he  haue  be  prentts  in  ^e  Cite  no  lesse  ^en  xiijs.  iiiid. 
&  his  wax  siluer.  1807  Douce  lllustr.  Shaks.  II.  228  The 
Roman  practice  of  writing  on  "wax  tablets  with  a  sttle  was 
continued  also  during  the  middle  ages.  1505  J.  B.  Bury  Life 
St.  Patrick  iii.  40  Honoratus  sent  a  me<:senger  across  in  a 
boat  with  a  letter  on  a  wax  t.iblet.  1884  W.  M  illek  Plani-n. 
I.  144  "Wax-weed,  Blue,  Cuphea  viscosissima.  X766  *U  ax- 
worm  [hce  zuax-nioth]. 

Wax  (wieks),  sb.^    Now  rare  exc.  dial.    [f.  Wax 
v.^     Cf.  G.  waihs.'] 

1.  The  process  cf  waxing ;  growth. 
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a  1300  Cursor  M,  1430  Euer  stod  )>at  [rr.  )>e  wandesl  still  in 
an,Wit*outen  wax,wit-outen  wain.  Ibid.  8244  A-boute  ^at  tre, 
A  siluer  cercle  son  naiM  he,  pat  u-as  )>«  stouen  for  to  strength, 
And  knaa  )>e  wax  o  grct  and  length.  189a  Atfuitxum  30 
Jan.  146/2  *  On  the  Wane '  (which  should  strictly  be  called 
'On  the  .Wane,  on  the  Wax,  and  on  the  Wane  Again  *). 

2.  Stature ;  size  (of  something  growing). 

c  1460  Ttmmelty  .^fyst,  xxx.  245  Thou  art  best  on  thi  wax 
that  euer  was  clekyt,  or  knawen.  x6i8  W.  Lawson  Nfw 
Crc/i.  4-  Gariien  (i62<5)  -^s  The  boale  will  be  first,  and  best 
serued  and  fed,  because  )ie  is  next  the  root,  and  of  greatest 
v-axe  and  substance.  x868  Atkinson  Cleveland  Gloss.y  and 
1876-89  in  Yorks.  and  Lines,  glossaries. 

Wax  (waeks),  sb.^  colloq.  or  slang.  [Of  doubtftil 
origin  ;  possibly  evolved  from  some  phrase  like  to 
max  angry  (arch.),  to  ivax  warm  (now  dial.) :  see 
Wax  r.l  9  a  (i).]  Angry  feeling ;  a  fit  of  anger ; 
chiefly  to  be  in  a  ■wax. 

1854  '  C  Beoe  *  Verdant  Green  11.  vii,  I  used  to  rush  out 
in  a  frightful  state  of  wax,  and  show  a  leg.  1865  H.  Kings- 
lev  Hittyars  <$■  Burtons  xxxv.  Can't  you  get  into  a  wax,  old 
f[irl?  1S74  H.  Belcher  Cramleigh  Coll.  1.  181  It  ain't  my 
ault  if  you'\*e  been  bohooin' :  so  don't  be  in  a  wax  with  me. 
x88o  '  OuiDA  *  Moths  I.  iia  What  a  wax  you're  in,  Dolly. 

Wax  (wjeks),  V?-  Pa.  t  and  pa.  pple.  waxed 
(wxkst) ;  also  pa.  pple.  'wraxen.  Forms :  Inf. 
(and  Pres.  stem),  i  weaxan,  weaosan,  weahsan, 
'weabxan,  wexan,  wehsan,  2-3  weesen,  2-4, 
6-7  arch,  wexen,  3  uexen,  wexi,  4-5  wix(e,  5 
vexe,  wexyn,  vix(e,  vyx(e,  3-6  wexe,  4-7  (9 
arc/4.)  wex  ;  2-4  waose^n,  3  Orm.  waxenn,  wax- 
xenn,  3-6  '^axen,  j  waxyn,  4-6  Sc.  vax,  6  weaxe, 
Sc.  ^valx,  3-7  waxe,  3-  wax.     Contracted  2  sing. 

1  wyxt,  4  'vrext ;  3  sing,  i  weaxt,  •wex)),  wixt, 
etc.,  3  west,  3-4  wex]>,  4  wext.  Pa.  t.  sing.  1 
w^ox,  w6oc»,  ■w^ohs,  Northumb.  -w6x,  2  weax, 
weacs,  3-3  W8BX,  3  weox,  2-,i  wex,  4-5  wexe, 
weox,  north,  wix,  'wyx,  4  north,  vex  ;  2  wacxs, 
3-6  wax,  4-5  waxe,  4  waux  ;  3-6  (7,  9  arch^ 
wox,  4-6  (9  arch^  woxe,  4-6  Sc.  vox,  5  woxse, 
4-;  Sc.  woux,  6  Sc.  woix,  wolx.  rittr.  1  wgoxon, 
wiohson,  w^oxson,  Northutnh.  w6xon,  Mercian 
w6xon,  3  w^eoxan,  3  weoxen,  3-5  wexe(n ;  3 
wuxeu,  4  wuxe,  3-5  woxe(n,  4  waxen,  weak.  4 
wast,  4-5  wex-,  w^axide,  -ede,  //.  wexiden, 
-Dden,  5  wexedde,  wexid,  w^exte,  waxet,  w^axte, 
waxhid,  pi,  waxidea,  5-6  waxt,  5-7  wext, 
wexed,  6  weaxed,  5- waxed.  Pa.  pple.  i  weaxen, 

2  (5e)wexon,  3  (i)wexan,  3-6  waxen,  3-5 
wexe,  4-5  wex,  wexun,  5  -in,  -yn,  wixen ;  3-7 
(8-9  arch.)  waxen,  3-6  waxin,  4-5  -yn,  w^ax(e, 
4  ywax,  5  waxun,  waxson,  6  Sc.  walxin  ;  3-7 
woxen,  3-4  i-,  ywoxe,  3-5  woxe,  woxin,  3 
(i)wox,  4, 6  wox,  4  woxyn,  woxsen,  4-5  woxun. 
weak.  4  wexid,  5  y-wexed,  5-7  wext,  6  w^axt, 
weaxed,  Sc.  vaxit,  6-7  wexed,  6-  waxed.  [A 
Common  Tent,  strong  verb  (which  became  weak 
in  late  ME.) :  OE.  weaxan  (pa.  t.  weox,  Northnmb. 
V)6x\  pa.  pple.  weaxen)  corresp.  to  OFris.  waxa 
(W.Fris.  waechsje,  wachse,  N.Fris.  wdks),  OS. 
wahsan,  (M)Uu.  wassen,  OHG.  wahsan  (MHG., 
mod.G.  wachsen),  ON.  vaxa  (Sw.  vaxa,  Da.  vokse), 
Goth,  wahsjan  (with  ja-  suflix  in  the  pres.-stem  ; 
pa.  t.  wohs,  pa.  pple.  wahsan-s) :— OTeut.  *waxs-  :— 
pre-Tent.  *wois-,  an  abl.nut  variant  of  Indoger- 
manic  *aweks-,  *auks-,  *uks-  (Gr.  d<(tiv,  aiiftii', 
ai(ay€iy  to  increase,  Skr.  tiki  to  grow,  perf.  va- 
vaiia,  cansative  vak'iayati),  an  extended  form  of 
*aweg-  *aug-,  *ug-  (L.  augere  to  increase,  Sk.  djas 
nent.,  strength,  Lith.  augu  I  grow,  OTcut.  *auk-  in 
Goth,  aukan,  OHG.  ouhhSn,  OE.  iacian  to  grow, 
increase  :  see  Eke  d.) 

The  OTeut.  conjugation  of  the  verb  is  retained  in  Goth., 
OHG.,  OS.,  and  ON. ;  in  OE.  it  is  confined  to  the  Nortbum. 
brian  dialect  (pa.  t  ivix)  \  the  WS.  pa.  t.  ivfox  and  the  Du. 
vj:es  are  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  reduplicating  verbs. 

The  strong  pa.  t.  became  rare  after  the  14th  c,  and  is  now 
wholly  obsolete ;  the  one  or  two  examples  in  the  poetry  of 
the  i8-i9th  c.  are  deliberately  archatstic.  For  the  pa.  pple, 
the  Bible  of  1611  has  waxed  four  times  and  ivaxen  eight 
times ;  in  recent  use  luaxen  is  not  unfrequent  when  the  verb 
b  conjugated  with  to  be,  but  is  otherwise  very  rare.) 

Originally  a  more  frequent  synonym  of  Grow  v., 
which  has  now  superseded  it  in  general  colloquial 
use,  exc  with  reference  to  the  moon  (see  6).  With 
this  exception,  the  senses  below  which  are  not 
marked  as  obsolete  are  confined  to  literary  use, 
and  have,  in  varying  degrees,  a  somewhat  archaic 
flavoor ;  some  of  those  under  branch  I  survive  only 
in  the  traditional  antithesis  with  Wane  v.  The 
verb  is  said  still  to  be  current  in  certain  dialects  : 
see  ring.  Vial.  Diet. 

I.  To  grow,  increase.  (Opposed  to  wane, 
+  wanze.) 

1.  tntr.  Ofa  plant  or  its  parts:  To  increase  gradu- 
ally in  size  and  vigour;  to  develop,  sprout  ("/). 
Obs.  exc.  dial.  fAlso,  to  grow  i.i  a  specified 
habitat  or  situation  (obs.). 

CP97  ililLFRED  Gregory  s  Past.  C.  xl.  293  Sumu  twi^u  he 
lehte  mid  wactere,  &onne  hie  to  hwon  weoxson,  3a:t  hie  Ty 
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suiSur  weaxan  sceolden.  c looo ^Elfric  Horn.  II.  403  Ri« 
weaxst  jewuneiice  on  wxterisum  stowuni.  c  laoo  Trin. 
Colt.  Horn.  161  Hie  wenden  )?e  eor&e,  and  wurpen  god  sad 
)>aronne,  and  hit  wacxs  and  wel  >eagh.  1297  R.  Glouc. 
(Rolls)  494  Corn  &  frut  horn  wax  inouj.  c  1381  Chaucur 
Pari,  h'oules  206  There  wex  ek  euery  holsum  spice  &  gres. 
138a  Wyclif  J/a^/.  xiii.  7  The  ihorniswexen  vp.  01400-50 
Wars  Alex.  4772  Lo,  \>\%  was  a  wondirfuH  werk..J»at  b?i 
[trees]  suld  wax  soo  &  wane  within  a  wale  time.  14..  in 
ReL  Ant.  I.  54  Tak  everferne  that  waxes  on  the  ake.  1577 
B.  GooGE  Hcresbach's  llusb.  1.  40  b.  When  the  Corne  is 
ripe,  .you  must  then  haue  it  in,  that  it  may  rather  waxe  in 
the  IJarne  then  in  the  Feelde.  i6ia  Drayton  Poly-olb.  v.  51 
The  Stem  shall  strongly  wax,  as  still  the  Trunk  doth  wither. 
1SS6S.  jy.  Line.  Glos5.^.\.^  The  plums  are  waxing  nicedly. 
t  b.  Of  a  mineral :  To  be  native,  be  found,  in  a 
specified  place  ;  =  Grow  v,  2  b.  Obs. 

c  1000  jElfric  GenXx.  1 1  pzet  land  Jjc  ys  jehaten  Euila3,  \>^r 
J>ser  gold  wext  [Vulg.  ubi  uascitur  anrum\.  136a  Langl.  P. 
PL  A..  XI.  12  Al  J'C  presciouse  Peerles  J?al  in  paradys  waxen. 

2.  Of  human  beings  and  animals :  To  increase 
gradually  in  size  and  strength  of  body  and  limb. 
arch,  and  dial. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  ii.  40  So'Mice  J>8et  cild  weox.  c  i«oo 
Ormin  3182  &  swit>e  wel  he  wex  &  J»raf.  c  laog  Lay.  30073 
pa  children  wuxcn  and  wel  i^ojen.  a  1300  I/avelok  791  Irh 
am  wel  waxen,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10613  •'^Is  sco  wex  on  hir 
licame,  Sua  wex  hir  loueword  and  hir  fame.  \-^. .  Coer  de  L. 
2836  For  fourty  pound  men  sold  an  oxe,  Though  it  were  but 
lytyl  woxe.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12440  Thies  [two  sons]  were 
gyuen  to  the  gouernaunce  of  a  gay  Icyng, ..Till  Jjai  waxen 
were  of  wit  &  of  wight  dedis.  1471  Caxton  Rccuyell  (Som- 
mer)  247  In  this  nourysshing  he  waxe  and  grewe  in  all  beawte, 
strengthe,  and  prudence.  01547  Surrey  Mneid  iv.  353 
Ascanius  yet  that  waxeth  fast  behold.  1575  Turbekv. 
Faulconrie  358  You  must  beware  that  you  take  them  not 
before  they  are  somewhat  woxen.  1677  in  Ray^s  Corresp. 
(184B)  127,  I  think  they  [salmon]  wax  for  five  or  six  years. 
187s  F.  J.  ScuDAMORE  Day  DreamsZ^  For  a  time  he  grows 
and  waxes  in  his  stye.  1887  Mokris  Odyss.  xi.  31 1-2  And 
wlien  nine  years  they  were  waxen,  nine  cubits  length  outrlglit 
Was  the  measure  of  their  bigness.  1889  N.  JV.  Line,  Gloss. 
s.  v.,  Thy  bairn  waxes  fast,  she's  taller  ivery  time  1  see  her. 
t  b.  of  a  part  of  the  body,  the  hair,  etc.   Ol>s. 

axooo  i^LFRic  Nom.  II.  434  His  feax  weox  swa  swa  wim. 
manna,  a  12,00  Cursor  M.  7257  Wexen  wassumdel  his  hare. 
1303  R.  Urunne  llandl.  Synne  9224  Here  clo)>es  ne  roted, 
ne  nayles  grewe,  Neheerene  wax.  CX374  Chaucer  Boetk.  iv. 
met.  iii.  (1886)  95  pat  oother  is  chaunged  in  to  a  lyoun.  .and 
hise  nayles  and  hise  teth  wexen.  154^-77  Vicary  Anat.  ii. 
(1888)  24  The  Nayles,. are  alwayes  waxing  in  the  extremitie 
of  the  fyngers  and  toes. 

+  c.  Of  a  morbid  growth  or  disease :    To  arise 
and  develop  on  or  in  the  body.   Obs. 

c  1000 Sax.  Leec/td.  1. 118  Gif  nebcorn  on  wifmannes  nebbe 
wexen.  a  13*5  After.  R.  288  peonne,  .J^er  waxe(i  wunde  & 
deopeS  into  J>e  soule.  a  1400-50  Stockh.  Med.  MS.  X17  For 
angenayll  ^at  waxin  in  feet,  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  100 
A  surgian  muste  ]>anne  be  bisy  in  al  ^at  he  myjte,  ^>at  a 
crampe  ne  wexe  not  in  }>e  wounde. 

1 3.  Of  a  company,  host,  people  :  To  increase  in 
numbers.  Obs. 

C897  i^LFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xvii.  109  Dryhten  cuaiS 
to  Noe  &  to  his  bearnum:  WeahsaS  ge  &  monisfaldiad  & 
gefylla^  eorSan.  aiiaa  O,  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  999 
And  a  hi  leton  heorafeonda  warod  wexan.  cxaoo  Ormin  3947 
p.itt  heofTness  here  mihhte  swa  Jjurrh  hall^he  sawless  waxenn. 
ia97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  3259  Wexinge  euere  be)>  vre  fon,  bi 
water  &  bi  londe.  13..  K.  Alls.  6023  (Laud  MS.),  Now 
gynne^j  his  Oost  fast  to  wexe.  f  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron. 
IVace  (Rolls)  1255  pey  wil  waxe  &  we  schal  wanye;  When 
we  ben  fewe,  ^ey  schol  be  manye.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1485 
Cryst  of  heuene  30W  alle  saue  my  messagers  alle  sixe  I  & 
aut  t>e  vij  schuUe  ^e  haue  3our  felaschip  to  make  wixe.  1581 
MuLcASTER  Positions  xxxvii.  (1887)  148  \yill  ye  haue  the 
multitude  waxe,  where  the  maintenance  waines  ?  i6ia  Dray- 
ton Poly-olb.  xiii.  26  Her  people  wexing  still,  and  wanting 
where  to  build,  a  1656  Usshek  Ann.  (1658)  i  Then  blessing 
them,  he  bade  them  wex  and  multiply. 

4,  Of  a  person,  nation,  institution:  To  advance 
in  power,  importance,  prosperity,  etc.  Const.  z'«, 
"i  on. 

a  itaa  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1052  pa  wxx  hit  \s€, 
the  minster]  swi8e  on  land  &  on  gold  &  on  seolfer.  c  laoo 
Okmim  J0868  Iwhillc  mann..liirr>..J>rifenn  a?3  &  waxenn 
a55  Inn  alle  gode  binge.  Ibid.  17967  Ned  iss..patt  he  nu 
forrjjwarrd  waxe,&ec  iss  ned  &  god  off  nie,  patt  I  nu  forr|>. 
warrd  wannse.  1340  Ayenb.  26  Al-huet  J>anne  |>et  hi  by}? 
uol  wexe  and  he^e  ycHue  ine  dyngnetes.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb. 
1666  Al-so  mot  y  waxe.  1449  Pecock  Repr.  \\\.  viii.  322 
Sithen  the  chirche  wexid  in  dtgnitees,  he  decrecid  in  vertues. 
1567-9  Jewel  Def,  Apol.  (1611)  32  Mali proficiunt  \  Bcni 
deficiunt :  The  wicked  wax  :  the  gudly  wane.  1597  Up.  Hall 
Sat.  ni.  i.  44  Now  man,  that  earst  Haile-fellow  was  with 
beast,  Woxe  on  to  weene  himself  a  God  at  least.  X607SHAKS. 
Cor.  II.  iL  103  His  PupiU  age  Man-entred  thus,  he  waxed 
like  a  Sea.  1624  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Praise  Clean  Linen 
Ded.,  Hee  is  a  firme  and  stable  man,  and  waxeth  much  oftncr 
then  hee  wanes.  1690  Child  Disc.  Trade  Pref.  (IJ  2  b),  Land 
and  Trade,  which  are  Twins,  and  have  always,  and  ever  will 
wax  and  wane  together.  1864  Tennvson  Boddicea  40  Thou 
shalt  wax  and  he  shall  dwindle.  1873  Burton  Hist.  Scot. 
VI.  Ixviii.  112  A  democratic  party  equally  hostile  to  them 
was  waxing  in  size  and  strength.  1875  J  owett /'/«/(?  (ed.  2) 
V.  54  'Ihe  nation  waxed  in  freedom  and  friendship  and 
communion  of  soul.  1876  yioviRx^  Sigurd  \\.%^  Now  waxeih 
the  son  of  Sigmund  in  might  and  goodliness.  1914  H.  H. 
Henson  War'time  Serin,  xix.  244  Elmham  waned  as  Nor- 
wich waxed. 

5.  Of  inanimate  things :  To  increase  in  size, 
quantity,  volume,  intensity,  etc.  Of  water,  the  sea : 
To  rise,  swell  ;  to  flow  otU  in  a  flood.  Of  day  or 
daylight,  night :  To  grow  longer. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  245  pect  waiter  weox  oJ>  mannes  swuran. 
xiaa  O.  E,  Chron.  (Laud  MS.l,  Hi  ssei^on  on  norSeast  fir 
micel  &  brad  wid  )>oae  eord^  Si.  weax  on  lengt^^  up  on  an  to 
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J»am  wolcne.  c  xioo  Ormin  1901  Marrchess  nahhtess  wann- 
.senn  a^^,  &  Marrciiess  da^hess  waxenn.  Ibid.  1918  O  ^>ait 
da33  biginnej>>  uss  pe  da^^ess  lihht  to  waxenn.  Ibid.  2472 
Hire  wambe  sijj^cnn  toe  To  waxenn  alls  itt  birrde.  a  laas 
Ancr.  R.  124  per  ase  muchel  fur  is,  kundeliche  hit  waxeo 
mid  winde.  c  i»s°  Gen.  ^  Ex.  599  Dunes  wexen,  3e  flod  wiS- 
droj.  i:ia9o.V/.  y<iiiies  136  in  ^.  Eng.  Leg.-^%\>^  ston  bi-gan 
to  wexe  a-brod  and  holu^  bi-cam  a-midde,  ia97  R.  Glouc. 
(Rolls)  6562  pe  se  flode.  .bigan  to  wexi  uaste  ase  it  dej*  atie 
tide,  a  1300  Cursor  I\l.  1775  pe  water  wex  oute  ouer  Jw 
plains,  c  i3a5  Spec.  Gy  ll'arzv.  looi  pi  mele  ne  .^hal  wante 
noht,  And  fjin  oyle  shal  waxen.  1:1425  Wvntoun  Crou.  i.  vii. 
598  The  watters  wox  as  thai  war  wod.  c  1430  Chez;  Assigne 
158  It  (the  chain]  wexeth  in  hys  honde  &  multyplyethe 
swyde.  a  1500  Chaucer's  Dreitie  1550  Wexing  the  se,  com- 
ming  the  flode.  iSao  Scott  Mouasl.  v.  Whereby  I  may  be 
obliged  to  take  the  river,  which  I  observed  to  be  somewhat 
waxen.  1869  A.  McLaren  Serin.  Ser.  11.  xi.  201  Energy 
which  wanes  as  the  years  wax.  1884  Spectator  2.  Aug.  1009/2 
Glaciers.,  wax  and  wane  in  some  mysterious  maimer.  1888 
F.  Hume  Mme.  Midas  i.  iv,  Whereon  the  sacred  fire  should 
be  kept  constantly  burning,  waxing  and  waning  with  the 
seasons. 

6.  Of  the  moon  :  To  undergo  the  periodical  in- 
crense  in  the  extent  of  its  visible  illuminated  por- 
tion, characteristic  of  the  first  half  of  the  hmation. 

9;ri  Blickl.  Horn.  17  ponne  he  [the  moon]  wexe)>,  he  bi3 
gelic  \mm  godum  men  |>e  ahopaS  to  l>a;in  ecean  leohte. 
c  1000  jElfric  Horn.  1. 154  Sc  mona  dt3  a:;^5cr  j;e  wycxiS  ^e 
wana3 :  healfum  mon3e  he  bi3  weaxende,  healfum  he  bi5 
wanigende.  a  1x25,  c  1386,  c  1440  [see  Wane  v.  2].  1591 
Sylvester  Du  Bartas  i.  iv.  760  Iho  wexing  us-ward,  heav'n- 
w.ird  thou  dost  wane.  1781  Cowper  Expost.  324  States 
thrive  or  wither,  as  moons  wax  and  wane,  1859  Jephson 
Brittany  viii.  110  1'welve  moons  had  waxed  and  waned. 
1865  Tylor  Early  Hist.  Man.  vi.  133  Grafts  are  to  be  set 
while  the  moon  is  waxing.  1914  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  177/1 
'Ihe  moon  was  now  waxing  fast, 

7.  Of  a  quality,  slate  of  things,  activity,  wealth, 
etc. :  To  become  gradually  greater  or  more  strik- 
ing; to  increase  in  potency  or  intensity, 

Beowulf  \-]^\  03  Jja:t  him  on  innan  oferhysda  da;l  weaxeS 
ond  wridaS.  C897  w^li-red  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxiii.  217 
iKjhwelces  lareowes  lar  wihxS  \Cott.  wihst]  3urh  his  jeftylde. 
f  1200  Ormin  3949  purrh  whatt  biforenn  Drihhtin  Godd 
Wurr)>shipe  waxenn  shollde.  a  1250  Chvl  <i-  Night.  689  Wit 
west  among  his  sore  An  for  his  sore  hit  is  J?e  mor*.  c  1250 
Gen.  4-  Ex,  1268  Abimalech  sa?  abraham,  Hu  wel3e  him 
wex  and  migte  cam.  a  130D  Cursor  M.  19399  Codds  word 
wex  fast  and  greu.  f  1350  Will.  Paleme  737  His  langure 
gan  wex.  1581  A.  Hall  I/iad  1. 17  When  so  his  furie  woxe, 
from  skies  he  did  me  thro  Down  by  the  foote.  1598  Syl- 
vester Du  Bartas  ii.  i.  IV.  liandie'Crq/is  560  His  Art,  still 
wexing,  sweetly  marrieth  His  quavering  fingers  to  his 
warbling  breath  1624  Quarles  ^ob  Militant  t.  13  As  did 
his  Namcj  his  Wealth  did  daily  wex.  1627  Drayton  Agin- 
court  cxcii,  Now  wexed  horror  to  the  very  height.  1855 
Motley  Dutch  Rep.  iv.  iv.  III.  65  Moreover,  the  discord 
among  the  Reformers  themselves  waxed  daily. 
b.  in  contrast  with  wafie  or  t  wanze. 

13..  Pol.  Rel,  4-  Z.  Poems  (1903)  263  Worldes  catel  passet 
.sone,  pat  wacset  &  wansit  rit  as  te  mone.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI. 
Vi.  XV.  3  And  so  my  witte  wex  and  wanyed  til  I  a  fole  were. 
xdoi  2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Pai^iass.  v.  iv.  2203  My  fortunes 
cannot  wax  but  they  may  waine.  1711  Pope  Temple  P'ame 
486  Some  [lies]  to  remain,  and  some  to  perish  soon  ;  Or  wane 
and  wax  alternate  like  the  moon.  1809-10  Coleridge  Iriend 
xiv.  (1865)  63  Its  impulses  wax  as  its  motives  wane.  i8a6 
WoRDSw.  *Onc€  I  could hail\i  In  that  domain  Where  joys 
are  perfect — neither  wax  nor  wane.  1899  E.  J.  Chapman 
Drama  Two  Lives  ^  All  life's  p'X)r  glamours  wax  and  wane, 

fS.  a.  Of  a  quahty,  activity,  event,  etc.:  To  come 
into  being,  spring  up,  begin,  arise,  occur.  Also 
with  up.     Of  the  day  :  To  appear,  dawn.   Obs. 

c888  A^LFRED  Boetk.  v.  §  3  Of  Sam  Sonne  onginnaS  weaxan 
J>a  mistas  ^e  J'jet  mod  g^drefaS,  1154  6?.  E.  Chron.  (Laud 
MS.)  an.  H40,  per  efter  waex  suythe  micel  uuerre  betuyx  i>e 
king  &  Kandolf  eorl  of  Caestre.  C1230  Hali  Meid.  3  Hu 
niuche  god  mihte  of  inker  streon  waxen,  c  1250  Gen.  ^  Ex. 
273  An  wid  Sat  pride  him  wex  a  ny3.  1897  R.  Glouc  (Rolls) 
1713  Bituene  Jjc  romeins  &  J>is  lond  J^er  wax  J>o  striuing. 
c  1300  K.  Horn  J452  (Laud)  pe  day  by  gan  to  wexe.  c  i3»o 
Sir  Trisir.  3327  per  wex  a  kene  crie.  01340  Hampole 
Psalter  xxvi.  6  If  ..  temptacyons  wax  ageynes  me.  c  1374 
Chaucer  Boetk.  i.  pr.  vi.  (1886)  18  Of  which  false  opyniouns 
the  dirkcnesseof  perturbaiciouns]  wexit  [Addit.  MS.  wexej>] 
vp.  c  1425  Engl.  Cong.  Ireland  xi.  26  I  n  thys  whyle,  wax  a 
crett  wreth  &  a  grete  stryfe  betwyx  J>e  kyng  of  Connaght, 
&  donoU  Obreyn. 

t  b.   To  waxfotik,  to  be  bom  or  created.  Obs, 

136a  Langl.  /'.  PI.  A.  x.  33  For  wit>  word  J^at  he  warp 
woxen  forJ>  Beestes, 

H.  With  complement :  To  change  by  growth  or 
increase,  to  become.    (Cf.  Gkow  v.  12,) 

9.  a;  With  adj.  complement :  {a)  With  more 
or  less  of  the  idea  of  growth  or  increase ;  To  become 
gradually,  grow. 

c  1200  Ormin  2479  patt  3ho  wass  waxenn  summ  del  graet  & 
tatt  5ho  wass  wib>  childe.  a  1300  Leg.  Rood  ii.  133  So  J>at 
wi^hi'itiebrittijerH-i  tre  wox  wel  heie.  13..  E.E.  Allit.P. 
A  538  pe  sutine  was  doun  &  hit  wex  late.  1387  Tkevisa 
Higden  VIII.  287  pe  Scottes  wex  \v.r.  wuxe]  strenger  and 
strenger.  a  1400  Ociouian  670  Florent  ys  x.  yere  old  and 
fyyf,  And  heghe  y-woxe,  1422  Yonge  tr.  Secreta  Secret. 
243  The  medys  wixen  grene.  c  1460  To^tmchy  Myst.  i.  163 
Bryng  ye  furth  and  wax  ye  mo.  1542  Udall  Erasm,  Apoph. 
241b,  Signifiyng.  .the  dayes  to  have  weaxed  longer.  1560 
Bible  (Geneva)  Deut.  xxxiL  15  But  he  that  shulde  haue 
bene  vpright,  when  he  waxed  fat,  spurned  with  his  hele 
[1611  Jesurun  waxed  fat,  and  kicked].  1562  h.  Brooke 
Romeus  ^  Jul.  209  This  sodain  kindled  fyre  in  time  is  wox 
so  great.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  11.  x.  32  Till  that  her  sisters 
children,  woxen  strong  Through  proud  ambition,  against  her 
rebeld.  1651  R.  Child  in  Hart  lib' s  Legacy  (1655)64  .Accord- 
ing as  your  plants  are  waxen  strong.  1764  H.  Walpole 
Otranto  v,  Manfred . .  pushed  on  the  feast  until  it  waxed  late. 
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1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Metaf-h.  xxxvu.  (1870)  II.  335  By 
decrees,  our  conception  waxes  fuller.  1874  Green  Short 
Hist.  viii.  §  6.  525  The  panic  waxed  greater  when  it  was  found 
they  claimed  to  be  acting  by  the  King's  commission.  x&Si 
Besant  &  Rice  Chapl.  Fleet  1. 15  Even  the  foxes  and  their 
cubs.. had  of  late  waxed  fat  and  lazy. 

(/')  Without  Ihe  idea  of  growth  or  increase  :  To 
become,  turn.  (Sometimes  used  with  reference  to 
a  sudden  or  immediate  change.) 

c  isao  Bestiary  151  If  he  [:he  adder]  closed  man  se,  Cof  he 
waxeS.  a  1300  C'trsor  M.  ■^s^'i  His  blode  \>3.t\  wexus  dri 
and  cald.  13..  A'.  Horn  302  (Hari.)  Vpon  Athulf  childe 
rymeniidcon  waxe  wilde.  138a  Wvci.iF  Matt.  xxiv.  12  'Jhe 
charitc  of  manye  sclial  wexe  coold.  1390  Gower  Con/.  I. 
34  Whan  he  wax  seke,  thei  woxen  seke.  1423  Yonge  tr. 
Secreta  Secret.  213  Vf  the  tnessager  wix  dronke.  c  1489 
Caxton  Blnnckardyn  xx.  64  pe  proude  lady. .  wexed  red  as 
a  rose,  1513  Douglas  Muels  11.  viii.  78  The  wyde  halUs 
wolx  patent  [L. atria  longa  fatescunt],  154*  Udall  Erasm. 
Apofh.  344  Y«  people.,  whished  8:  weaxed  dumme.  1545 
Ravnalde  Byrtk  Mankyn-ie  127  'Jake  fyne meale, and  bake 
..tyll  it  vvaxe  browne.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen,  /*/,  iii.  ii.  76 
What?  Art  thou  like  the  Adder  waxen  deafe?  1610  Hol- 
land Camden^s  Brit.  (1637)  183  Cornwall.. waxeth  smaller 
and  smaller  in  manner  of  an  home.  1627  Drayton  Agin- 
court  cxliii,  Nor  aske  of  God  the  victory  to  gaine,  Vpon  the 
English  wext  so  poore  and  fewe.  i63aLiTHGOW  Trarj.  i.  29 
Dcuotio:!  waxed  scant  amongst  the  Christians.  171a  Steele 
Sptct.  No.  276  P  4  My  Daughter  Tabitha  beginneth  to  wax 
wanton.^  01770  Jortin  Sernu  (1774)  I.  ii.  30  When.. the 
inward  light  waxes  dim,  the  faith  is  gone.  1815  Byron  Vis. 
Betshazzar  iii,  All  bloodless  wax'd  his  look.  i8ao  Keats 
Hyp:rioH  I.  326  Pale  wox  I,  and  in  vapours  hid  my  face. 
1831  Macaulay  Ess.,  Byron  p  11  The  howl  of  contumely. . 
gradually  waxed  fainter.  1840  Dickens  6^/c/C.S'^^xxxviii, 
Mr.  Chuckster  waxed  wroth  at  this  answer.  1865TKOLLOPB 
Belton  Est.  xxiv.  283  Captain  Aylmer  saw  that  the  man  was 
waxing  angry.  1880  W.  Watson  Prince's  Quest  (1892)  6x 
Whereat  the  eyes  of  heaven  wox  thundrous-dim. 
t  b.  with  sb.  as  complement.   Obs. 

c  1300  Havelok  281  pe  kinges  douther  bigan  J>riue,  And 
wex  J»e  fayrest  woman  on  Hue.  c  1350  Will.  Paleme  2931  pe 
white  beres  bat  waxen  se)>J»e  hertes.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troyius 
V.  1014  Whan  it  was  woxen  eeue.  c\^^  Pkcock  Repr.  n. 
xvi.  243  Summe  othere. .  weren  quycker  in  natural  witt  and 
waxiden  better  philsopbiris.  1477  Eakl  Rivers  (Caxton) 
Dictes  22  He  sawe  a  peyntour  that  was  waxe  a  physicien. 
1530  Palsgr.  793  Whan  any  preposycion  waxeth  an  adverbe. 
15^  Udall  krasm.  Apoph.  334  He  weaxed  a  woondreous 
buisie  medler  in  all  causes,  a  1550  A  pore  h4lpe  269  in  H  azl. 
E.  P.  P,  III.  262,  I  f^are  me  he  l>e  wext  A  popistant  stout. 
1593  Nashe  Christs  T.  M  3,  In  threeTearmes,  ofa  banqrout 
be  wexeth  a  great  landed  man.  x6aa  Maube  tr.  Aleman^s 
Cuznan  etAlf.  L  21  It  beginning  now  to  waxe  night,  they 

faue  oflTpIay.^   1869  Thirlwall  Serm.  Rem.  1878  III.  390 
Vben  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  has  waxed  a  great  tree. 
O.  with  complement  an  adv.  or  a  prepositional  phr. 

01300  Cursor  M.  19451  pan  wex  faa  wreches  vie  of 
wite.  c  1350  Will.  Paleme  140  He  wex  to  a  werwolf,  1377 
Lancl.  p.  pi.  B.  XI.  Ill  In  a  were  gan  I  waxe  and  with 
myself  to  dispute.  1388  Wyclif  Mark  iv.  32  It  waxith  in 
to  a  tre.  ('X400  Destr,  Troy  10824  t)ft  in  wanton  werkes 
wex  |>ai  with  childe.  c  1430  Ckron.  Vilod.  4551  pe  meyst. . 
woxse  in  tosofayre  and  so  bry^t  a  day.  1530  Palsgr.  773/1, 
I  dare  eate  no  crab!>es,  for  my  tethe  wyll  waxe  an  edge  than. 
1591  SpF.NSRR  iT/.  Hubberd  woi  Whereby  the  Ape  in  wondrous 
stomack  woxe.  1831  Jamk.s  Pkil.  Augustus  xxvii.  It  was 
now  waxing  towards  morning.  1864  Burton  Scot  Abr,  II. 
L  78  A  dangerous  position,  apt  to  wax  from  pleasant  warmth 
into  deadly  heat.  1870  M.  D.  Conway  Kartkioard  Pilgr.  x. 
ai  As  time  waxed  on,  I  perceived  that  [etc.].  1888  Steven* 
SON  Across  ihe  Plains  x.  (i8q2)  276  A  small  taste. .waxes 
with  indulgence  into  an  excluiive  passion.  1914  S.  Phillips 
in  Contemp.  Rev.  Oct.  552  Must  that  wistful  dawn  ne'er  wax 
to  noon? 

t  d.  To  wax  in  age  or  eld,  to  advance  in  years. 
Similarly,  to  wax  to  mans  estate.    Obs. 

1340-70  Alex.  <V  I^ind.q^^  A  weih  woxen  on  elde.  £^1385 
Chalxer  L.  G.  IV.  727  That,  as  they  wex  in  age,  wex  here 
louc.  a  1400  St.  Alexius  (Laud  622)  136  jJe  more  he  wex  in 
elde  Si.  Ieng)>e,  To  seruen  god  he  dude  his  streng^e.  1588 
Greene  Paudosto  {1607)  D  i  b,  As  it  [sc.  the  child]  waxed  in 
age,  so  it  increased  in  beautie.  1590  Spenser  E.  Q.  u.  x.  30 
When  her  sonne  lo  mans  estate  did  wex.  1916  G.  W.  Robin- 
SON  Willibald's  Life  St.  Boni/nce  ii.  31  After  he  waxed  in 
age.. and  the  glory  of  boyhood  came. 

t  e.  Of  fire.  To  wax  out :  to  bum  out,  be  ex- 
tinguished for  want  of  fuel.  Obs, 

c  1400  Mdayne  463  The  fire  wexe  owte  at  (>•  laste.  1579 
L.  ToMSON  Calvin" s  Serm.  Tiiu.  686/2  If  a  fire  that  hath 
but  little  woode,  wax  out,  wee  put  the  brandcs  together,  and 
blowe  it,  that  it  may  burne. 

+  10.  With  complement  a  numeral :  To  amount 
to  (a  specified  numberj.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  13327  A  legion  ys  of  folk 
|>at  wex  Sex  thousand,  sex  hundred  sexti&sex.    Ibid.  13937. 

Wax  (woeks),  2/.2  Also  4-5  wexe,  pa.  pple, 
wexed,  -yd,  ywex'?de.     [f.  Wax  sb?- 

The  ME.  form  wexe  may  be  an  umlaut  derivative(=  OX. 
Vexa,  OHG.  "ivahsen,  MHG.  ivihsen,  mod.  G.  ^odchsen^ 
wichsen) ;  but  this  is  not  certain,  because  wex  was  a  frequent 
form  ofWAX  ji.>] 

1.  trans.  To  cover  with  a  layer  of  wax;  to  dress 
with  wax;  to  polish  or  stiffen  with  a  dressing  of  wax, 
Als  >  with  over. 

a  1380  [see  Waxed  ///.  a.],  c  1391  Chaucer  Astral.  11.  %  40 
Tho  tok  I  &  wexede  my  lal>el  in  Maner  of  a  peyre  tables. 
1398  TkEvisA  Barth.  De  P.R.xix.  1x1.  (1495)  898  Tables 
ben  wexed  and  dressid  wyth  wexe  and  ben  planyd.  Jbid.^ 
For  diuers  vse  lynnen  clothes  benwexyd,  cz^oo  Master  of 
Came  (MS.  Digby  182)  xxi,  pat  one  manere  [of  bom  J  is 
waxed  with  grene  wex  and  gretler  of  sowne.  Ibid.,  A  good 
hunteri  home  shuld..be  we!e  ywexcde,  Hkker  or  ^innrr, 
after  at  J>e  hunter  J>iiiketh  t>at  it  woll  best  sowne.  1580 
HoLLVBAND  yr.raj.  /■>.  Tong,  Cirer,  to  waxe  1613  tr.  De 
filonfart's  Surv.  E.  Imiies  40  As  a  Siioeiuaker  waxeth  his 


thread.  1659  H.  Turbervil  Walk  Knaves  Walk  8  You  are 
to  take  notice . .  next  of  the  manner,  how  to  wax  your  winter 
boots.  1661  [T.  Powell]  Hum.  Industry  56  Smal  boards  or 
tables  of  wood  waxed  over,  were  in  frequent  use  among  the 
later  Romans  to  write  in.  1825  J.  Nicholson  Oper.  Mech. 
745  Many  cabinet-makers  are  contented  with  waxing  com- 
mon furniture.  1833  [S.  Smith]  Lett.  y.  Doivning  xxii. 
(1835)  J31  With  that  I  wax'd  a  thread,  and  got  a  new 
button.  1848  Dickens  Dovibey  Hv,  The  floors  were  waxed 
and  polished.  1863  Miss  Bkaddon  Aurora  Floyd  iii,  The 
elegant  ignoramus  whose  sole  accomplishments  consist  in 
parting  his  hair,  waxing  his  moustaches,  and  smoking  a 
meerschaum.  1886  J.  H.  Kekne  Fishing  7i»cX'/«j6o  Waxing 
your  silk  afresh,  fasten  it  with  two  loops. 

f  b.  Phologr.  To  saturate  (paper)  with  wax.  Obs. 

1853  Le  Gray's  Waxed  Paper  Process  5  The  paper . .  after 
the  development  of  the  image,  .does  not  require  to  be  again 
waxed  to  obtain  a  positive  picture.  1856  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.j 
Pract.  Ckem.  146  Mode  of  Waxing  the  IMegatives. 

f  2.  To  stop  (an  aperture)  with  or  as  with  wax. 
Also  with  up.  Obs, 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  351  Alle  \>3X  herde  l>at  borne., 
wissheden  it  had  be  wexed  with  a  wispe  of  firses.  1697 
Dampier  Voy.  I.  231  Some  of  them  that  had  not  waxt  up 
their  Cartrage  or  Catouche  Boxes,  wet  all  their  Powder, 
1709  T.  Robinson  I'ind.  Mosaick  Syst.  91  They.. fill  their 
little  Cells  with  Honey,  and  then  do  so  wax  it  up,  that  it  may 
not  melt  and  run  out. 

1*3.  To  join  with  wax.  Obs.  rare, 

1693  Dryden  OvicCs  Met.  i.  Transforvt.   Syrinx  -^^  He 
form  d  the  Reeds,  proporiion'd  as  tliey  are:  Unequal  in  their 
length,  and  wax'd  with  care. 
i     4.  Leather-manuf.  To  dress  (a  skin)  with  a  mix- 
I    lure  of  lamp-black,  oil,  etc. 

1885  K.Vl  KIT  Leather  Manu/.-i4,^  Bruise  on  the  flesh  and 
I    grain  up,  then  wax  them  {sc.  the  skins). 

I     Wax  (wicks),  z;.3  dial.    [f.  Wax  sb.^  inlr.   To 
I   wax  up,  to  burst  into  anger,  *  flare '  up. 
I       1859  Dickens  Haunted  House  vii.  33/2  Nay,  wench,  dunna 
j    wax  up  so ;  whatten's  done,  's  done. 
j     Wax  (wseks),  v,^   U.S.  coUoq.    trans,  *To  beat 
thoroughly,  gain  a  decisive  victory  over  *  (Funk). 

X884  A.  A.  Putnam  Ten  Years  Police  Judge  xxii.  190 
Mr.  Bungle.,  would  in  nine  [out  of  twelve  cases]  be  waxed 
but  for  the  commiseration  and  the  magnanimity  of  [etc.], 
1909  Cg«/«yy  Dict.f  Suppl.,  Wax,  to  beat,  thrash. 

Wa'X-be=rry.  A  name  given  lo  the  fruit  of 
certain  plants  and  also  to  the  plants  themselves, 
a.  The  genus  Myiica^  esp.  M,  cerifera  of  North 
America  (Baybehry  3).  b.  »  Sxow-berry  2 
(W>bster  191 1). 

1835  MoooiE  Ten  Vrs.S.  Afr.  II.  197,  I  occasionally  em- 
ployed my  people  at  spare  times  in  gathering  wax-berries, 
that.. yield  a  substance  partaking  of  the  nature  of  wax  and 
tallow,  which  is  mixed  with  common  tallow,andused  by  the 
colonists  for  n^aking  candles.  1891  Stevknson  In  South 
Seas  IV.  vi.  (1900)  338  'i'amaiti.  .returned  with  coco  tinder, 
dry  leaves,  and  a  spray  of  waxberry.  1897  E.  Glanville 
Tnles/r.  Veld xxix.  100,  I.. found  him  peacefully  employed 
boiling  down  wax  berries  for  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

Wa'X-biU.  a.  sb.  Any  one  of  numerous  small 
birds  of  the  T/oceidse  or  Weaver-bird  family,  whose 
bills  have  a  waxy  appearance ;  esp.  one  of  the  genus 
Estrelda^  the  best-known  species  being  E.  ostrildoi 
South  Africa. 

X75X  G.  Edwards  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  iv.  179  The  Wax  Bill. 
..The  Bill  is  of.  .a  fine  red  Colour,  like  Sealing- Wax,  wliich 
I  suppose  gave  the  Bird  its  Name.  176^  Ladv  Mary  Coke 
yml.  19  Aug.  (1892)  III.  137  The  two  little  birds  the  East 
India  Cap*,  gave  me.. seem  to  be  the  same  as  some  of  the 
Duchess  of  Montagu's  and  I  think  she  calls  them  wax  bills. 
x8st-<Si  Mayhew  Land,  Labour  II.  72  In  St.  Helena  birds, 
known  also  as  wax-bills  and  red-backs,  there  is  a  trade  to  the 
same  extent.  1875-84  A.  H.  Lavard  Birds  S.  Africa  470. 
X9<JQ  Westm.  Gax.  17  July  14/3  The  name  waxbill  is  another 
of  those  misleading  trade  names  that  cover  many  species  of 
small  birds  of  difl'erent  genera  which  have  brightly  coloured 
bills  resembling  seating-wax. 
b.  aitrib.  or  adj.  =  next. 

1776  P.  Brown  Illustr.  Zoo!.  72  White-tailed  Wax-bill 
Finch.  1783  Latha.m  Gen,  Synopsis  Birds  II.  i.  153  Wax- 
fa  HlGros  beak. 

Wax-billed,  a.  In  names  of  certain  birds: 
Having  a  bill  resembling  sealing-wax. 

1776  P.  Brown  Illustr.  Zool.  70  The  Red-rumped  Wax- 
billed  Finch.  178a  Latham  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  I.  n.  507 
Wax-biUed  Barbet. 

t  Wax-bred.  Obs,  [f.  Wax  j(5.i-hBKED  sb.l 
A  wax  tablet.     Also  trans/,  a  *  table  \  list. 

Inquots.  ciooo  and  a  1175  misapplied  to  the  stone  'tables  ' 
of  the  Decalogue. 

c  960  Betted.  Rule  (Schr5cr)  Iv.  92  Weaxbreda  [L.  tabulse], 
c  1000  yELFRic  Horn,  II.  196  [a  awrat  se  yElmihtija  God 
him  twa  stienenc  wexbredu  nud  his  a^enum  fingre.  c  1055 
Byrht/erth's  Handboc'xvx  AngiinWW.  332  Swaus  her  asfter 
?,elustfullat»  to  amearkianne  on  t»issum  asftcrfylisendum 
wexbredum,  )>e  se  arwur3a  beda  ^esette.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn. 
255  per  efter  arerde  god  Jjas  la^e  \}wr\\  moysen..and  wrate 
his  him  self  in  stanene  waxbrcdene.  (1853  Kock  Ch.  0/ 
Fathers  III.  n.  128  I,ong  after  paper  became  known,  the 
use  of  such  tablets,  which  we  may  call  the  wax«brcde,  was 
kept  on.] 

Wax  candle.     A  candle  made  of  wax. 

£■7*5  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  F419  Funalia^  cerei,  waex- 
condel.  a  1000  Ags.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  202/28  Cereiis, 
wexcandel.  1398  Tbevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  Ixi.  (1495) 
893  They  that  serue  in  chyrchesof  wexe  candyls  ben  callyd 
Ceroferarii.  c  1450  Mirk  s  Festial  295/2  pan  is  J>er  ano^icr 
cros  of  a  wax-candul  leyde  on  hys  brestc.  a\^^  Sidney 
Arcadia  11.  v.  §  i  Sitting  in  a  chaire,..&  lookmg  upon  a 
wax-candle  which  burnt  before  her.  1605  Erondelle  Fr, 
Gard.  07  b,  Make  readie  the  Siluer-candlestickes  with  the 
waxe  candles.     1753  Hanway  Trav.  11.  xxxiii.  1.  324  In  the 


middle  of  the  room . .  was  one  large  wax-candle.  1840  Mrs.  A. 
Marsh  Father  DarcyW.  xviiu  300  Blazing  wax  candles. 
189J  Lady  F.  Vfknev  Verney  Mem.  I.  22  Two  great  wax 
candles  of  12  lbs.  weight,  to  be  burnt  before  the  high  altar  of 
the  church. 

attrib.  1663  Cup  0/ Coffee  in  DTsraeli  Cnr.  Lit.  (1866) 
296/1  Should  any  of  your  grand  sires'  ghosts  appear  In  your 
wax -candle  circles. 

Wax-chandler.  [See  Chandler  2.]  One 
whose  trade  is  to  make  or  sell  wax  candles. 

14x8  E.  E.  Wills  (i88i)  34  lohn  Baldok,. .  Waxchaundeler 
of  London.  1466  Paston  Lett.  II.  270  To  John  Orford,  wax 
chandeler,  for  xii.  torches  and  one  candell  of  i.  lb.,  Ivj.  Wd,  ob. 
'S03  Privy  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  York  (1830)  103  To  John 
Hynsted  of  London  wexchaundeler  for  iij  rolles  of  white  wex 
[etc. J.  1543  tr.  Act  11  Hen.  VI,  c.  12  The  waxchaundelers 
ill  dyuers  parties  of  England.  1633  Sto^v's  Surv.  Lond.  625 
'l"he  Company  of  Wax -Chandlers,  having  beene  a  Brother- 
hood of  very  ancient  standing,  ..became  yet  to  b^  incor- 
porated in  Anno,  1484,  1706  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4287/4  William 
Rack,  late  of  St.  Saviour's..,  Waxchandler.  i86x  T.  A. 
Trollope  La  Beata  I.  viii,  197  The  old  wax-chandler  was 
a  widower  of  many  years'  standint;. 

t  Wax-chandlery,  -chandry,  Obs.    The 

department  of  a  royal  household  concerned  with 
the  provision  and  storage  of  wax  candles. 

1398  Ace,  Exch.  K.  R.  470/17  m.  2  Et  eidem  pro  ij  ceruris 
emptis  pro  ij  ostiis  in  le  Wexchaundeleiye.  1602  in  Jeaffre- 
son  Midsx.  County  Rec,  (1S86)  I,  282  The  Waxe  Chandrie. 

Wax  doll. 

1,  A  doll  with  head  and  bust  (often  also  the  limbs) 
of  wax. 

1828  Miss  MiTFORD  Village^  Country  Barber  III.  165  A 
certain  huge  wax-doll,  called  Sophy,  who  died  the  usual 
death  of  wax-dolls,  by  falling  out  of  the  nursery-window. 
1834  DicKKNS  Sk.  Boz,  Hoarding'ho.  i,  Mrs.  Tibbs.  .looked 
like  a  wax  doll  on  a  sunny  day. 

attrib.  185s  Mrs.  Carlyle  Ke^v  Lett,  (1903)  11.  50  Her 
wax-doll  face  took  the  fancy  of  Boys  at  that  period. 

2.  //.    =  FUMITOllY. 

1855  Anne  Pratt  Floxver.  PL  1 .  81  The  flowers  [cf  Fumaria 
o_fficinalts\.  .are  rose-coloured,  and  tipped  with  purple  •  and 
children,  in  many  parts  of  Kent,  call  theia  wax  dolls.  1886 
Britten  &  Holland  Plant-n, 

Waxed  (wjckst),  //>/.  a.  [f.  Wax  z'.2  -t-  -ed  1.] 
In  tlie  senses  of  the  verb ;  esp,,  coated  with  a  layer 
of  wax  ;  polished  or  stiffened  with  wax  ;  dressed  or 
saturated  with  wax,  e.  g.  for  water-proofing. 

a  1380  St.  A  ugustine  387  in  Horstm.  A  Itengl.  Leg.  (1 878}  68 
In  a  waxed  table  He  wrot.  1586  Whitney  Choice  Emblems 
a8  His  [Icarus '5]  waxed  winges,  the  sonne  did  make  so  .softe, 
'J  hey  melted  strai^hte.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gvillevteau's  Fr. 
Chirurg.  15/1  This  suture  is  done  with  a  waxed  threde. 
1633  J.  Law  \t\  Scotsman  (1907)  7  Sept.,  [He  paid  16  shillings] 
for  soleing  walxt  boots.  1651  T.  Barker  Art  0/ Angling 
(^653)  13  Vou  must  work  al  these  grounds  upon  a  waxed  silk. 
€  1790  Imison  Sch.  Arts  II.  46  When  you  take  off  the  paper 
you  will  find  every  line  which  you  drew  with  the  black  lead 
pencil  upon  the  waxed  plate.  1846  Brittan  Oper.  Surg. 
347  The  piercer  is  withdrawn,  and  a  double  waxed  thread 
passed  ihrough  its  canula.  '857  Dickens  Dorrit  11.  xx. 
Waxed  floor  very  slippery.  1883  D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  xxi, 
Tapping  his  visitor  s  hand  with  the  waxed  end  of  his  long 
pipe.  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  22  Oct.  2/2  A  waxed  moustache. 
b.  Leather-manuf.  Of  a  skin:  Diessed  on  the 
flesh  side  with  a  mixture  of  lamp-black  and  oil. 

1851-3  C,  Tovilinsons  Cycl.  Useful  Arts  (1866)  II.  36/1 
The  skin  of  leather  now  curried  is  called  black  on  the  flesh, 
or  waxed,  in  contradistinction  to  leather  which  is  curried  on 
the  hair  or  grain  side.  1883  Simmonds  Diet.  Use/ul  Anim., 
Waxed  Fleshes,  a  trade  name  for  certain  leathers,  prepared 
of  the  inner  side  of  split  skins.  1885  A.  Watt  Leather 
Manuf.  341  Waxed  Leather.  Ibid.  350  Waxed  Calf-skins. 
C.  Phologr.  Of  paper,  a  paper  negative :  Satu- 
rated with  wax. 

.  '853  LeGray's  Waxed  Paper  Process  8  Method  of  render- 
ing the  iodised  waxed  paper  sensitive.  Ibid.  16  Renovating 
the  transparency  of  the  waxed  negative.  1857  W.  Chookes 
Hand  Bk.  Waxed  Paper  Process  in  Photogr,  25  When  this 
has  taken  place  the  waxed  sheets  must  be  sepaiat'i^d  one 
from  the  other. 

d.  waxed-end  =  wax-end  {V^ ktl  sb."^  12). 

29x4  Daily  Neivs  50  June  4  It  is  entirely  due  to  the  awl 
and  the  waxed-end. 

Waxen  (wae-ksen),  a.  Also  7  Sc,  wexin.  [f. 
Wax  sb.^  +  -en  4, 

OE.  had  Wfxen,  *7oiexen  -  (M)Du.,  (M)LG.  ivassen, 
OHG.  ivalisin  (M  HG.  •U'iihsin,  u-ehstn^  mod.G.  iv&ckscn) : — 
OTeut.  *voa-)(jsluo-.\ 

1.  Made  of  wax. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  210  Hlaf  wexenne  [L-  cerarium, 
error  for  cencriutn  'of  millet 'J  iiinian  freo[n]dscipas  niwe 
5efe5&.  13..  Gaw,  4-  Cr.  Knt.  1650  Waxen  torches  Segcez 
sette..in  sale,  a  1513  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  (1811)  170  i'he 
whiche  ordre  he  kepte  duely  by  waxen  tapers  kepte  by 
certayne  persones.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  hi.  i.  58  Eftsoones 
lon^j  waxen  torches  weren  light,  Vnto  their  bowres  to  gulden 
euery  guest.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  ii.  iv.  201  For  now  my 
loue  is  thaw'd,  Which  like  a  waxen  Image  'gainst  a  fire 
Beares  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was.  i6ix  Cokvat 
Crudities  36  By  the  light  of  a  waxen  candle.  1643  Alex. 
Ross  Mel  Heliconium  40  In  that  we  do  injoy  our  lives,  In 
that  our  wexin  kingdom  thrives.  1646  Cuashaw  Steps^ 
Delights  Muses  J15  The  working  Bees  soft  melting  Gold, 
That  which  iheir  waxen  Mines  enfold.  1667  Mii.ton  P.  L. 
VII.  491  The  Femal  Bee  that,  .builds  her  waxen  Cells  With 
Honey  stor'd.  1706  Z.  Cradock  Serm.  Charity  (1740)  21 
They  are  but  the.. artificial  Counterfeit  of  Virtue,  Trees 
laden  with  waxen  Fruit.  178a  V.  Knox  Ess.  cxxvi.  (1819) 
III.  40  A  resemblance  scarcely  less  exact  than  that  of  the 
bust  to  its  mould,  or  the  waxen  seal  to  the  sculptured  gem. 
i8j5  Scott  Talism.  iii,  Two  waxen  torches,  which  the 
hermit  lighted,  gave  a  cheerful  air  to  the  place.  1855  Mac 
AULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvi.  1 1 1.  677  A  waxen  figure . .  was  dragged 
about  Westminster  in  a  chariot,     i860  Family  Lconomist  3 


WAXEN. 

Mar.  142/1  Waxen  Flowers  and  Fruit.  1887  Hfirp€r*s  Mag, 
July  18^3  The  metal  (or  glass)  plate  is  covered  with  a  waxen 
composition. 

b.  Waxen  image  :  spec,  an  effigy  in  wax  repre- 
senting a  person  whom  it  was  desired  to  injure  by 
witchcraft 

The  victim  was  believed  to  waste  away  as  the  wax  melted 
at  the  fire,  and  to  sufTer  pain  from  stabs  or  the  like  inflicted 
on  the  effigy.     Cf.  quot.  1591  above. 

1685  G.  Sinclair  Satatis  Invis.  ll^or!d  101  The  Waxen- 
Image  being  found  and  broken,.,  the  King  did.  .recover. 
1637  Dbydes  yirg,Past.viu.  loi  Around  his  waxen  Image 
first  I  wind  Three  woollen  Fillets.  xSai  Lamb  £7/a,  Wttches 
P  I  That  maidens  pined  away,  wasting  inwardly  as  their 
waxen  images  consumed  before  a  fire.  1837  Barham  Ingoi. 
Leg.  Ser.  i.  L^rch  Foiktst.,  Fixed  against  (the  doors].,  was 
a  waxen  image — of  himself!  1870  Rossetti  Sister  Helen  i 
Why  did  you  melt  your  waxen  man,  Sister  Helen? 

^.  transf^K^^Jig.  As  if  made  of  wax.  a.  With 
reference  to  the  softness,  impressibility,  or  fusibility 
of  wax.  Chiefly  of  immaterial  things  (often  with 
opposition  to  steel  or  marble), 

1591  Sylvester  Du  Barias  i.  ii.  211  The  World's  owne 
Matter  is  a  waxen  Lump,  Which,  un-self-changing,  takes  all 
kind  of  stamp.  1593  Shaks.  Rick,  II ^  \,  \\\,  ^5  Oh  thou  the 
earthy  author  of  my  blood.. with  thy  blessings  Steele  my 
Lances  point,  That  it  may  enter  Mowbrayes  waxen  Coate. 
1593  —  Liter.  1240  For  men  haue  marble,  women  waxen 
mindes.  1653  Marvell  Corr.  (Grosart)  1 1.  4  Truly  he  is  of 
a  gentle  and  waxen  disposition.  1767  G.  Canning  Poems  28 
Watch  o'er  my  son,  inform  his  waxen  youth.  1704  Gouv. 
Morris  in  Sparks  Life  <5-  Writ.  (1832)  II.  424  Those  who 
remain  are  of  that  waxen  substance  called  the  men  of 
property.  1849  Lvtton  K,  Arthur  111. 1,  But  men  are  waxen 
when  the  Fates  are  steel'd.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem,  xxi. 
This  fellow  would  make  weakness  weak,  And  melt  the  waxen 
hearts  of  men. 

b.  With  reference  to  the  smooth  and  lustrous 
surface  of  things  modelled  in  wax.  Said,  e.g.,  of 
fruits,  flowers,  youthful  limbs.  Also  applied  to  the 
pallor  of  a  corpse  or  a  sick  person. 

a  1700  Sedley  Virg.  Past.  ii.  Wks.  1722  I.  268  And  waxen 
Plumbs  [L.  «r^a/r««aj.  1743  Francis  tr.  Hor.^  Odes  \. 
xiii.  2  His  josy  neck,  and  waxen  arms  [L.  cerea  dracchia], 
1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  viii,  But  the  small  waxen  form  [sc. 
the  dead  baby].. had  been  composed  afresh.  1853  Kane 
Grinnfll  Exp.  xxxt  (1856)  266  It  makes  a  man  feel  badly  to 
see  the  faces  around  him  bleaching  into  waxen  paleness. 
1804  Crockett  Raiders  xti,  I  saw. .a  few  waxen  lobes  of 
belUheath,  perfectly  white. 

^C.  ?  As  if  written  on  wax;  soon  effaced,  nonce' 
use. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  F,  i.  ii.  233  Or  el.se  our  graue  Like 
Turkish  mute,  shall  haue  a  tonguelesse  mouth.  Not  worship! 
with  a  waxen  Epitaph. 

3.  Covered  or  coated  with  wax,  loaded  with  wax. 
Waxen  wings '.  often  in  allusions  to  the  story  of  Icarus :  see 

ICAKIAS  a.* 

X590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  in.  i.  1^2  The  honie-bags  steale  from 
the  humble  Bees,  And  fur  night-tap)ers  crop  their  waxen 
thighes.  C1590  Marlowe  Faustus  {1604)  Chorus  21  Till 
swoinc  with  cunning,  of  a  selfe  conceit,  His  waxen  wings 
did  mount  aboue  his  reach.  And  melting  heauens  conspirde 
his  ouerthrow,  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  i.  i.  §  3  Hence  it 
is  true. .that  diuers  great  learned  men  haue  beene  hereticall, 
whilest  they  haue  sought  to  fiye  vp  to  the  secrets  of  the 
Deitie  by  the  waxen  winges  of  the  Sences.  i<H)S  Ld.  Pres- 
ton Boeth.  V.  232  As  heretofore  with  a  swift  Stile  Men 
us'd  on  waxen  Tables  smooth  Letters  and  Figures  to  in- 
grave.  X781  CowpER  Anti-  Thelyphth.  54  She  tutor'd  some  in 
D2:dalus's  art,  And  promis'd  they  should . .  On  waxen  pinions 
soar  without  a  fall.  1789-96  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  27 
The  old . ,  manner  of  writing,  before  the  use  of  paper  of  any 
kind,  and  waxen  tables,  was  known. 

4.  Special  collocations :  waxen  chatterer,  the 
Bohemian  waxwing,  Ampelis  garrulus ;  t  waxen 
vein  Min,,  argilliferous  marlite. 

X797  Bewick  Brit,  Birds  I.  83  Silk  Tail,  or  *Waxen 
Chatterer.  {.Ampelis  Garrulus^  Lin.)  i86a  Johns  Brit. 
Birds  625  Waxen  Chatterer  or  Waxwing.  x68x  Grew 
Alusxum  in.  §  i.v.  311  The*  Waxen  Vein.  Ludus  Helmontii. 
A  Stone  comptoscd  of  two  distinct  Bodies,  1705  S.  Dale 
Pharmacol.  Suppl.  29  Ludus  Paraceisi . .  Waxen  Vein.  1740 
Phil.  Trans.  XLL  836  Masses  of  the  Waxen-vein  or  Ludus 
Helmontii,  which  is  also  found  in  great  Plenty  on  the  Sea* 
shore  near  the  Spaw  at  Scarborough. 

5.  Comb.,  as  waxen'faced^  'kuedy  -like^  ^winged 
adjs. 

1856  Kane  Arct.  Expi,  I.  xv.  170  Three  stools,  and  as 
many  *waxen-faced  men.  19x6  Chamb.  Jrnl.  Feb.  116/2  A 
sorrow.laden,  *waxen-hued  face.  1845  Hikst  Coming  of 
Mammoth,  etc.  34  How  ^waxen-like  his  hands  !  X909  Essex 
Rev.  XVIU.  75  Waxen-like  flowers  of  pale  pink.  X645 
Qt'ABLEs  Sol.  Recant,  vii,  9  Since  "waxen-winged  Honour 
is  not  void  Of  danger. 

tWa'xen,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [Strong  pa.  pple.  of 
Wax  v.i]  Grown  up,  full-grown,  adult.  Little 
wax  en  J  young. 

c  x^o  Gen.  ^  Ex.  2060  Mc  drempte,  ic  stod  at  a  win-trc, 
Sat  adde  waxen  bu^es  trc  X338  K.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810) 
252  Himself  in  ille  likyng,  &  had  no  waxen  heyre,  pat  mot 
kepe  l>e  coroune,  if  he  of  lond  went.  138a  WvLfF  Gen.  iv. 
83  A  title  waxen  man  [Vu!g.  adolescentuluftt],  X4aa  Vonce 
tr.  Secreta  Secret,  161  When  hit  is  a  wixen  tree,  an  bundrid 
oxyn  vnneth  bit  may  bowe.  a  X4Z5  tr.  Ardeme's  Treat, 
Fistula  etc.  2:  In  ^ong  men. .or  waxen  men,  I  hafe  seene 
few  [sc.  fistulas!  euer  be  cured.  1555  Ridley  Ctf/i/Jr?-.  in  Foxe 
A.  4-  M.  {1583)  1722/2  The  Lordes  supper  is,  and  ought  to 
be  ^euen  to  them  that  are  waxen.  1599  Return  fr.  Parnass. 
II.  I.  Z\i  Fonde  they  to  thinke  that  this  child's  waxen  daye 
Will  be  welt  spente  when  maister  beares  no  swaye.  163a 
LiTHGOW  Trav.  ix.  415  Such  a  man  can  neither  seduce  his 
{pupil's]  minority  with  ill  examples,  nor  marre  his  waxen  age 
wito  a  false  impression. 
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t  Wa'Xen,  v^  Obs.     Also  weien,  weaxen. 

In  several  writers  of  the  16th  c.  {chiefly  poetical)  the  forms 
waxeny  -wexen  occur  for  Wax  z'.l,  but  only  in  those  parts  of 
the  verb  (inf.  and  3rd  pers.  pi.  present)  in  which  these  were 
in  ME.  the  normaiinflected  forms  of  wax.  This  may  some- 
times be  due  to  intentional  grammatical  archaism  ;  but  when 
these  forms  are  used  by  writers  whose  grammar  is  in  all 
other  respects  normal,  it  seems  probable  inat  the  inflexional 
waxen  in  quotations  from  older  writers  was  mistaken  for  a 
verb  synonymous  but  not  identical  with  wax.  It  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  give  here  all  the  examples  in  our 
material,  in  order  that  their  individual  significance  may  be 
judged  of  by  comparison.  The  17th  c.  quots.  from  H.  More, 
which  are  added  for  completeness,  are  of  course  intentionally 
arcbaistic. 

1540  Cranmer  Bible  Prol.  *f>j  b,  Anone.  .theyr  consciences 
bene  admonished,  and  they  waxen  sory  &  ashamed  of  the 
facte.  X54J  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph,  4  And  contrariewise, 
what  thynges  been  moste  honest  the  same  weaxen  also  moste 
pleasaunt,  yf  a  man  haue  been  accustomed  vnto  theim.  X56« 
A.  li^ooKE.  Rojiieus  ^  Jul.  1039  The  courage  of  the  Mounta* 
gewes,  by  Romeus  sight  doth  growe.  The  townes  men  waxen 
strong,  the  prince  doth  send  his  force.  X565  Golding  Ovid's 
Met.  HI.  852  This  Licabs  chappes  did  waxen  wide,  his  nose- 
thrils  waxed  flat.  1567  Ibid.  xiv.  327,  I  felt  a  hooked  groyne 
Too  wexen  hard  vppon  my  mouth.  1584  Peele  Arraign. 
Paris  V.  i.  Then  first  gan  Cupids  eysiglit  wexen  dim.  1590 
Shaks.  Mids.  N,  11.  i.  56  And  then  the  wliole  quire  hold 
their  hips,  and  loffe,  And  waxen  in  their  mirth.  1590  Vallans 
Tale  TvDo  Swans  (1744)  p.  ix,  As  these  Swannes  began  to 
waxen  old.  XS94  Earnfield  .5"^*^*//.  Content  {,kx\i.')yi  When- 
their  fleeces  gin  to  waxen  rough.  x64a  H.  More  Song  0/ 
Soulu  i.  3  What  man.  .Would  woxen  [1647  wexen]  wroth. 
X647  —  Cupids  Conji.  Ixxv,  This  is  the  measure  of  mans 
industry  To  wexen  some  body  and  getten  grace  To  's  out- 
war  dprese  nee. 

t  Wa'Xen,  v.^  Obs,  rare.  [f.  Wax  sb^  +  -EN  ^.] 
trans.  To  cover  or  dress  with  wax. 

XSS«  HuLOET,  Waxen,  carro,  cero.  1641  J.  Jackson  True 
Evang,  T.  i.  24  Others  [Nero]  staked  through,  .and  waxened 
over  tlieir  bodies,  and  so  set  them  lighted  up,  as  torches. 

Waxen-kernel,  dial.  [Of  uncertain  forma- 
tion ;  tlie  second  element  is  Kernel  j/5.1 

Variants  are  waxen-churnel,  -cr indie,  •crundle,  -curl,  wax- 
ing'kernel,  -churnel,  -curl,  waxy-kernel:  see  Ettg.  Dial. 
Did.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  first  element  was  originally 
Waxen  a..  Waxen  ppl.  a.,  or  Waxing  vbl.  sL.  orppl.  a,] 

=  Wax-kebnel. 

iSooStanbridce  yocabi<la{isi<:>i  Aij  b,  In  plurali  heglan- 
dille,  for  waxen  kyrnels.  1825  Jamieson,  IVaxen-kernel. 
1866  S.l'noMSGN  Diet.  Dom,  Med.  8/1  Popularly,  these  en- 
larged glands  go  by  the  name  of '  waxen  kernels  '. 

Wazer  (wae*ks3i).  [f.  Wax  v.-  +  -eb  l.]  One 
who  or  something  that  waxes,  a.  One  who  waxes 
leather  in  currying,     b.  (See  quot.  1875.) 

1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Waxer,  an  attachment  to  a 
leather  sewing-machine  to  wax  tfie  thread  as  it  runs  from 
the  spool  to  the  needle.  X885  A.  Watt  Leather  Afanuf.  343 
The  waxer  rubs  the  size  into  the  coloured  side  of  the  leather. 

Waxey,  variant  of  Waxy  a}- 

Wax  flower,  wa'x-flower. 

1.  An  imitation  flower  made  of  wax. 

X843  A.  McLaren  in  E.T.  McLaren  Mem.{z^\\)  26  Mary, 
the  wax  flowers  arrived  in  safety.  1844  Mintorn  (title)  The 
Hand-book  for  modelling  Wax  Flowers.  1858  Geo.  Eliot 
Scenes  Cler.  Life,  Janet's  Repent,  iii,  Wax-flowers  presup- 
pose delicate  fingers  and  robust  patience. 

Comb.  1858  SiMMONOS /?/£/.  T'rat/^,  Wax-flower  maker, 

2.  A  name  given  to  certain  plants  :  a.  the  genus 
Hoyay  esp.  H.  camosa  ;  b,  Ciusia  insignis  of 
British  Guiana  (Ogilvie  1883);  C.  Stephanotis  flori- 
bnnda  {Cent.  Diet.). 

1848  ScHOMBURCK  Hist.  Barbados  6ir  Hoya  camosa.,, 
Fleshy.leaved  Hoya.  Wax  Flower.  1884  W.  Miller  P/aw/- 
«■  I.  144  Wax-flower.     The  genus  Hoya. 

Waxily,  -ness  :  see  after  Waxy  a.i 
Wa'xing  (w?e*ksii)),  vbl.  sb\  [f.  Wax  v^■  + 
-ING  I.]  The  action  of  Wax  z'.l ;  growth;  increase. 
C1055  Byrhfferth's  Handboc  in  Anglia  VHL  323  I>onne  se 
mona  beo  tyn  nihta  eald,  and  na  ^senne  his  leoht  beo  zeresC 
on  weaxunge.  1197  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  6572  [Cnui  addressing 
the  tide]  |?eruore  ich  hote)?e,  l^in  wexing  ]>at  ^joutete.  X3.. 
Cursor  M,  1430  (Gott.)  Euer  stod  J>ai  still  in  ane,  widuten 
waxing  \Cott.  wax]  or  wane.  13..  Amis  ^  A?nil.Bg  So  like 
thei  were  both  of  syght,  And  of  on  wexing  ryght.  c  1449 
Pecock  Repr,  iii.  x.  339  Thilk  wexing  in  posses-siouiis  was 
causeor  occasiounof  thilk  decreeing  in  vertues.  15^  PaPfe 
IV.  Hatchet  (1844)  36  Yet  the  emptie  caske  sounds  lowder 
than  when  it  was  ful ;  and  protests  more  in  his  waining,  than 
heconld  performein  his  waxing.  X652  Urquhart  yeivel  i^i 
The  Moon,  which  was  then  but  in  the  first  week  of  his  wax- 
ing.^ X863  Possibilities  cf  Creation  100  The  waxings  and 
wanings  of  light  in  these  variable  objects.  1870  Eng.  Mech. 
II  Mar.  630/2  The  waxing  of  the  light  of  the  Satellite  arises 
from  its  gradual  passage  out  of  the  shadow, 

Wa-xing,  vbl.  sb.^    [f.  Wax  2^.2  ^  -ing  l.] 

1.  The  process  of  covering  or  dressing  with  wax. 

C1440  Promp.  Parv.  519/1  Waxynge,  wythe  ^zx^ccracio. 
1538  Elvot  Diet.,  Cxraturay  the  waxinge.  1659  H.  Tur. 
bervtl  Walk  Knaves  Walk  8  Lastly,  you  must  observe  the 
waxing  of  the  boot.  \Z\Z  Art  Preserv.  Feet  \-i,j'V\i^yii\.y\r\%ol 
the  thread  is. .  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it  from  slipping. 
X857  Miller  Elem,  Chem.,  Org.  xi.  §  2.  673  Previous  to  sale, 
..another  process  [of  currying  leather),  technically  termed 
waxing,  is  performed.  X890  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  IlL 
344  Refusal  to  strip,  is.  .due  to.  .touching  the  waxed  surface 
with  the  fingers  after  waxing. 
b.  (See  quot.  1858.) 

1815  S.  Parkes  Chem.  Ess,  \\.  148  note.  In  printing  those 
silk  handkerchiefs  called  Bandanas,  a  process  called  waxing 
is  still  followed.    X858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  Waxing,  the 
process  of  stopping  out  colours  in  calico-printing, 
f  c.  A  method  of  cheating  at  dice.   Obs,  • 

X7»6  (see  Topping  vbl.  sb.^  i  c]. 


WAX-PLANT. 

2.  concr.  Wax  as  a  polish  on  furniture. 
xBag  J.  Nicholson  Oper.  Mech.  745  Waxing.  ..like  varnish, 
..is  attended  with  inconveniences  as  well  as  advantages. 

Wa-xing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Wax  v,i  -h  -ing  2.]  That 
waxes,  grows,  or  increases. 

X297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  7228  A  grene  wexinge  tre  ^at  is 
fram  J>e  more  Ismiteadoun.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  CA;w/.  Waee 
(Rolls)  7328  So  waxynge  [Petrt  MS.  waxand]  folk  in  al  l^ys 
weide,  Ne  .so  gendryng,  nc  so  plentyue. .  Als  we  arn  of  cure 
kynde,  In  no  lond  scholde  men  fynde.  1387-8  T.  Usk  'lest. 
Love  III.  V.  (Skeat)  1.  5  Blosmes  of  waxing  frute.  C1440 
Promp.  Parv.  471/1  Spryngyiige,  of  a  welle  or  ojjer  waxynge 
watyr,  scaturacio.  ifiSS  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  in.  i.  95,  I  stand  as 
one  vpon  a  RocUe..  Who  markes  the  waxing  tide  grow  waue 
by  waue.  x666  Drvden  Ann,  Mirab.  iv,  Each  wexing  Moon 
supplied  her  watry  store,  To  swell  those  'I'ides.  i8>o  Wifi-en 
Aonian  Hours  (ed.  2)  36  The  mutable  moon  Stamps  all  the 
changes  of  her  wexing  phase.  1883  M.  Creighton  Let.  in 
Life  (1904)  I.  263,  I  am  sorry  that  you  think  me  a  waxing 
Conservative.  19x0  Rosebery  Chatham  xxi.  456  The  Duke 
..was  at  war  with  the  waxing  power  of  Leicester  House, 
t  b.  Of  flesh  :  Excrescent.  Obs, 

c  1400  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Dighy  182)  xii,  Sometyme 
commeth  to  \>t.  houndes  sekenes  in  hir  eyenn,  for  ^>er  commeth 
a  webbe  vpon  hem  and  waxynge  flesshe,  Jje  which  commeth 
into  )>*  one  syde  of  Jjc  eye  and  is  cleped  an  nayle. 

fc.   Waxing  kernel  «=  Wax-keknel,    Waxen- 

KEKNKL.    Obs, 

U  1460  Medulla  (MS.  St.  John's,  Cambr.)  in  Cath.  Angl, 
411  note  2  Glandula,  nodus  sub  cute,  a  waxynge  curneUe. 
1530  Palscr.  287/1  Waxyng  kyrnels  glandes,  glanders, 
1538  Elvot  Diet.,  Tolles,  a  waxynfe  kernell.  1684  J.  S. 
Profit  ff  Pleas.  United  i*::^  Waxing-Kernel,  Struma,  Choak- 
ing,  or  the  Strangles. 

•j-  d.  absol.    In    the    waxand^    in    tlie   waxing 
(phase).     Cf.  Waniand. 

^  a  X300  Cursor  M.  22496  pc  mone  Jjat  es  sa  scene,  quen  it  es 
in  l>e  waxand  sene. 

Hence  +  Wa*xingly  adv.^  increasingly. 

X483  Cath.  Angl.  4,i\/-2  Waxingly,  auctim, 

Wax-kernel.  Now  dial,  (see  Eng.  Dial,  Diet.) 
[Prob,  f.  Wax  sb.^^  either  with  the  sense  of  *  a 
growth',  or  with  reference  to  the  growing-time  of 
children  (cf.  wax-pain  dial.  =  growing-pain)  ;  but 
associated  with  Wax  j^.l]  A  hard  glandular  swell- 
ing in  the  neck  or  armpit  or  under  the  jaw.  Also 
called  Waxen-kernel,  Waxikg-kernel. 

14. .  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  707/29  Hoe  glandulum,%  wax- 
kyrnylle.  X569  E.  Fenton  Seer.  Nature  38  b.  As  knots  in 
wood,  waxkernels  in  men, or  seede  in  herbes.  1576  Newton 
Lentuie's  Complex.  11.  iii.  nob,  Wherupon  hapf  en.. some- 
time behinde  tlie  eares  Impostumes,  botches  and  wexc- 
kernelles,  1825  Jamieson,  Wax-kernel.  1889  Wag  staff  e 
Mayne's  Med.  Voc.  (ed.  6),  Wax-kernels,  popular  name  for 
irritated  submaxillary  gland.s. 

t  Wa'Zless,  a.  Obs,  [f.  Wax  v.'^  or  sb.^  + 
-LESS.]     Not  liable  to  wax  or  increase. 

a  1618  [see  Wakeless]. 

Wa'X-ligllt.  A  candle,  taper,  or  night-light 
made  of  wax. 

a  X700  EvELVN  Diary  16  Aug.  1654,  [DoncasterJ  a  large 
fail  e  towne,  famous  for  greate  wax-lights  and  good  stockings. 
a  17x5  KuRNET  Cwn  Titne  iii.  (1823)  II.  154  Ihere  were 
many  drops  of  white  wax-lights  on  his  breeches.  X798  Sophia 
Lee  Canterb.  T.,  Young  Lat/y's  T.  II.  134  Shades  over  the 
w.ix-lights  softened  the  glare.  i8s8  Scott  y?;//.  12  Apr. 
(1891)572  Tom  S...said  in  a  whisper,  '  I  advise  you  to  secure 
a  wax-light  to  go  to  bed  witb,'  shewing  him.  .a  morsel  which 
he  had  stolen  from  a  sconce,  1855  M  acaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xx. 
IV.  535  Within  the  Abbey,  nave,  choir,  and  transept  were  in 
ablaze  with  innumerable  waxlights.  X864  KiNCSLEY^rmon 
^  T.  V.  (1875)  129  The  Emperor  coming  cut  to  meet  him  with 
precessions  and  wax-lights.  1870  Chamb.  Jrnl.  j6  Apr.  241/x 
Visions  of  private  sitting-rooms,  wax-lights,  bad  wines,.. at 
once  rise  before  his  experienced  eyes. 

t  Waxloke.    Obs,-"^     (Unexplained.) 

X3..  E.  E,  Allit.  l\}i.io27  And  ^er  waltez  of  ^Jat  water  in 
waxlokes  grete,  I>e  spumande  aspaltoun  ))S.X  spyserez  sellen. 

Wax-maker. 

1.  A  maker  of  wax  or  of  wax  candles.  ?  Obs. 
14..  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  688/22  Hie  cerarius,.  .y/\x&X' 

maker.  X483  Cath.  Angl.  41 1/2  A  Wax  maker,  cerarius. 
X515  Guild  Bk.  St.  Mary,  Boston  (MS.)  fol.  15  In  stipendio 
Willielmi  Pynnell  Waxmaker.  1543  Star  Chamber  Cases 
(Selden  Soc.)  II.  271  Maister  Anthony  Payne  wex-maker. 

2.  A  worker-bee  that  makes  wax. 
Translating  Huber's  term  {abtille)  ciriere. 

18x5  KiBBV  &  Sp.  Entomol,  xv.  (1818)  I.  493  When  wax  is 
not  wanted  in  the  hive,  the  wax-makers  disgorge  their  honey 
into  the  cells.  x8x6  Ibid.  xix.  II.  128  There  are  two  sorts  of 
workers,  the  wax-makers  and  nurses.  1835  Partingtcns 
Brit.  Cycl,  Nat.  Hist.  I.  354/1. 

So  Wa*x-2ua:ki&g'  vbl,  sb,  and  ppl.  a. 

tS43  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  271  Costes 
and  Paymentcs  of  the  wex  niakynges.  1815  Kirby  &  Sp. 
Entomol.  xv.  (1818)  I.  492  The  stomach  .,  in  the  wax-making 
bees  is  much  larger  than  in  the  nurse-bees. 

Wa"X-plant.  A  name  given  to  various  plants 
either  yielding  a  vegetable  wax  or  having  a  waxy 
appearance;  esp,  a.  the candleberry  myrtle, /J^riVrt 
ccrifera  ;  b.  any  species  of  Hoya,  esp.  H,  carnosa\ 
C.  the  corpse-plant,  Monotropa  unijlora. 

x8oi  J.  Barkow  Trav,  S.  Afr.  I.  19  In  most  of  the  sandy 
flats  are  found,  .two  varieties  of  the  Myrica  ccrifera.  or  wax 
plant.  XS65  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Mildred  Arkell  xxxv,  Alamma 
made  me  bring  this  down  at  once  for  your  conservatory.. , 
It  is  a  wax  plant,  and  a  very  beautiful  one.  X875  Melliss 
St.  Helena  311  Hoya  camosa,.  .Wax  plant. ..//«/'.  China. 
1877  Sir  C.  Warren  On  Veldt  in  Seventies  (1902)  379  On 
the  window  there  hung  a  'wax  plant,' which  has  beautiful 
waxen-iooking  flowers.  1879  Webster  Suppl.,  Wax'Plant, 
a  white  fleshy  plant  {Monotropa  unijiora). 
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WAY, 


Wax-scot :  see  next. 

Wax-sbot.  Obs.  exc.  HisL  [Wax  sb\  + 
Shot  sby  OE.  had  weaxiescot  (WuUstan) :  whence 
the  form  wax-scot  in  iS-igth  cent.  Diets,]  A 
customary  payment  made  for  the  maintenance  of 
lights  in  churches, 

15 . .  Efig-  Gilds  (1870)  T90  tnarg^.,  To  paye  for  the  mayn- 
tcnyng  off  the  wax  and  lights,  iiy.  d-  ["larff.,  in  later  hand, 
*  Waxshote 'J.  15.,  in  Froc.Soc.  Antiq.  Ser.  11.  XIV.  332 
Every  householder  payeth.  .for  Wax-shot  and  Gardens  two 
pence.  1664  [see  Mainport].  1706  Phillips  (cd.  Kersey), 
Waxskot  or  IVax-scot.  18*9  [J.  Chambers]  Gen.  Hist, 
Norfolk  11.  968  note,  Ceragium,  or  waxshot,  was  the  term 
used  for  money  expended  in  church  lights. 

Wax  taper, 

1.   A  taper  made  of  wax. 

X398  '1"revisa  Battk.  DeP,  R.  xix.  Ixii.  (1495)  898  A  wcxe 
taprc  hyght  Cereus  of  cera  wexe  for  tt  is  made  of  wexe. 
1408-17  in  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  Introd.  p.  xcvi,  And  .xij. 
wex  tapers  to  be  set  vpon  euery  crosse.  1676  A.  Mabvell 
Gen.  Ccuncils  Wks.  ((irosart)  1 V.  97  Demetrius  had  no  more 
reason  in  law  against  them,  than  a  chandler  might  have  had, 
if  by  Paul's  preaching,  wax-tapers .  .had  grown  out  of  fashion. 
1765  J.  Brown  Ckr.  Jrnl.y  Harvest  Day  226  Such  is  ilie 
death  of  the  wicked  :  but  may  I  like  a  wax-taper,  leave  a 
sweet  and  edifying  savour  of  Christ  behind  me.  1907  J.  A. 
Hodges  EUm.  Photogr.  (ed.  6J  148  Ignited  by  means  of  a 
long  wax  taper. 

1 2.  A  cone-shell  (see  quot.). 

1815  S.  Brookes  Introd.  Conchol,  157  Wax  Taper,  Conus 
Virgo. 

Wa"X-tree.  A  name  given  to  various  trees,  of 
different  localities,  yielding  vegetable  or  insect  wax; 
esp,  a.  the  candleberry  myrtle,  Myrica  cerifera,  of 
North  America ;  b.  the  ^xxstKyLigustrum  lucidnm, 
of  China  ;  o,  the  genus  Vismia  of  South  America ; 
d.  the  varnish-tree  of  South  America,  Els&agia 
utilis\  e.  the  Japanese  shrub  Rhus  succedanea, 
.  *79«  W.  Bartram  Trav.  405  A  species  of  Myrica  (Myrica 
inodora)  .which  the  French  inhabitants  call  the  Wax  tree. 
175.  Curtis  Bot.  Mag,  2565  Ligustrum  lucidum.  Chinese 
Privet,  or  Wax-tree.  1803  Nicholson's  yrnl.  Nat.  Philos. 
(8")  IV.  188  The  myrica  ceri/era^  or  wax  tree.  1843  Penny 
Cycl.  XXVII.  152/1  Wax-tree^  the  common  name  of  the 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Vismia.  1866  Treas.  Bot. 
^^2/2  The  natives  [S.  America]  speak  of  the  tree  producing 
this  resin,  Elxagia  utilis,  as  the  Wax  tree  or  Varnish  tree. 
Ibid.  i229''2  Wax-tree,.  .Japan,  Rkus  succeedaneum.  1890 
HostE  West  China  197  The  tree  is  known  to  the  Chinese  as 
the  f'ai'la  sku,  or  *  white  wax  tree'. 

Waxwiug  (waekS|Wii)).  A  passerine  bird  of 
the  genus  Ampelis  {Bombycilld)^  esp.  A.  garrulus^ 
the  Bohemian  waxwing. 

1817  J.  F.  Stephens  Shawns  Gen.  Zool.  X.  11.  420  The  Wax- 
wings,  which  have  been  detached  from  the  Chatterers  by 
Monsieur  Vicillot,  have  a  most  remarkable  and  peculiar 
appendage  on  the  tips  of  some  of  the  quills,  which  has  very 
much  iheappearanceofredsealing-wax.  lbid,^-i\  Bohemian 
Waxwing.  Ibid.  422  Carolina  Waxwing.  1876  Smiles  Sc. 
Nat.  xi.  214  Among  the  rarer  birds  found  in  this  district, 
were  the  Bohemian  Waxwing  or  Chatterer  {BoinhycUla 
rarrula).  1M4  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  616/1  The  Carolina 
Wax-wing,  alias  cedar  or  cherry  bird.  1888  Lkks  &  Clut. 
TERBUCK  B.  C.  i88j  (1892)  348  A  large  flock  of  waxwings.. 
was  well  worth  seeing. 

Waxwork  (wos-ksiwrik). 

1.  Work  executed  in  wax, 

X7»3  Blackmore  Alfredw.  67  Th'  tndustriousTenantsof  the 
narrow  Hive . .  fetch  Home  Spoils  their  Wax-works  to  renew. 

2.  esp.  Modelling  in  wax;  an  object  or  objects 
modelled  in  wax ;  usually  applied  to  life-size  effigies 
of  persons,  with  head,  hands,  and  bust  of  wax, 
coloured  and  clothed  to  look  like  life, 

1607  Post  Boy  ao-23  Nov.  a/3  At  the  Golden  Salmon  in 
Si.  Martins,  near  Aldersgate,  is  to  be  seen,  in  Wax-work, 
about  Fifty  Figures,  all  big  as  the  Life.  1701  in  Cath.  Rec. 
Soc.  Puhl.  VI  I.  103  V»  Procession  which  began  before  7  with 
13  Pageants  of  History  in  large  Wax  Work,  a  1704  T.  Brown 
Walk  Lond.  ff  Westm.  Wks.  1719  III.  316  Here  stood 
Edward  III  as  they  told  us,  which  was  a  broken  Piece  of 


life.  1865  —  Milt,  Fr.  i.  ix,  'It*s  no  good  my  being  kept 
here  like  Wax-Work,  is  it  now  ? '  '  People  have  to  pay  to 
see  Wax-Work,  my  dear,'  relumed  her  husband. 

fig.  1858  Gladstone  Homer  III.  512  Homer  gives  us 
figures  that  breathe  and  move.  Virgil  usually  treats  us  to 
waxwork. 

b.  //. 

1774  GoLi>SM.  Nat,  Hist.  1 1,  967  Of  Mummies,  Wax- Works, 
&c.  1896  S.  Butler  Life  4-  Lett.  Dr.  S,  Butler  I.  228  This 
can  only  be  surpassed,  .by  Dr.  Arnold's  taking  the  terra- 
cotta figures  of  the  Varcse  chapels  for  waxworks. 

3.  An  exhibition  of  wax  figures  representing  cele- 
brated or  notorious  characters  ;  also,  the  place  of 
exhibition.     Now  pL 

1796  T.  Morton  Way  to  get  Marriedw  i,  Vou  must  show 
me  the  sights— The  lions  at  the  Tower,.. the  parliament- 
house,  and  the  wax-work.  1806  J.  Beresford  Miseries 
Hum.  Life  vii.  $  67  Escorting  two  or  three  coaches  full  of 
country.cousiiis..to  the  Lions,  the  Wax-work,  the  Monu- 
ment,  &c.  1831  Cruchley's  Pict,  Lond.  112  Wax  Works. 
Fleet  Street.  1837  Thackerav  RaTensming  ii.  He  looked 
like  a  figure  out  of  a  wax-work,  1895  Sir  H.  Irving  in  ZJa/'/y 
News  17  June  6/4  '  You  didn't  go  (to  the  LyceumJ  1  Why 
not?'  'Well,  sir,  you  see  there's  the  missus  and  she  pre- 
ferred the  wax-works.' 

4.  U.S.  The  climbing  bitter-sweet,  Celastrus 
scandens  ;  so  called  from  the  waxy  scarlet  aril  of 
the  fruit. 


1856  A.  Gray  Man.  Bot.  (i860)  81  Celastrus  scandens 
(Wax-work.     Climbing  Bitter-sweet). 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  waxwork-Jigure,  -s/t07v; 
waxwork-man,  the  proprietor  of  a  waxworks. 

1827  SvD.  Smith  Wks.  (1859)  II.  131/1  There  is  a  wax-work 
Pope,  and  a  wax-work  Court  of  Rome.  1836  Dickens  Sk. 
Boz,  Gt.  IVinglebury  Duel,  Whenever  a  juggler,  or  wax- 
work man,  or  concert-giver,  takes  Great  Winglebury  in  his 
circuit.  1840  —  Old  C.  Shop  xxvii,  Mrs.  Jarley's  wax-work 
show.  Ibid.xxxXf  She  slept.. in  the  room  where  the  wax- 
work figures  were.  1889  R.  Buchanan  in  Contemp.  Rev. 
Dec.  gi2  'I'he  highway  is  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  dead 
poets  whenever  lived,.. with  loud  inglorious  Cowleys,  with 
waxwork  Popes.  1898  Watts-Dunton  Aylwin  viii.  i.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  become  a  bear-garden,  and  t'other 
House  a  wax-work  show. 

Wa'X-WO'rker.  A  worker  in  wax :  a.  a  bee 
that  makes  wax ;  b,  a  maker  of  waxwork  (Wor- 
cester i860). 

1821  tr.  Huberts  New  Observ,  Nat.  Hist.  Bees  (ed.  3)  336 
When  hives^  are  full  of  combs,  the  wax  workers  disgorge 
their  honey  into  the  ordinary  magazines,  making  no  wax. 

So  Wa'z-wo'rkin^  a.  (of  a  bee)  making  wax, 
_  18*7  E.  Bevan  Honey-Bee  367  The  power  of  producing  wax 
is  common  both  to  the  nursing-  and  wax-working  bees. 

Waxy  (wae'ksi),  a.i  Also  7  waxey.  [f.  Wax 
sb.^  +  -Yi,] 

1 1.  Made  of  wax,  waxen.   Obs, 

xSSa  Huloet,  Waxie  or  of  waxe,  catreus.  1615  Mont- 
gomerie's  Cherrie  <J-  Slae  v.  in  Ramsay  Evergreen  (1875)  II. 
101  And  sum  [beesj  the  waxie  Veschells  wrocht,  Thair  Pur- 
chase to  preserve.  16*5  K.  Long  Ir.  Barclay' s  Argenis  v.  i. 
330  The  Bees  so  sudden  joyes  Their  waxie-houses  fill  with 
buzzing  noysc. 

2.  Having  the  nature  or  distinctive  properties  of 
wax. 

.  '799  G.  Smith  Laboratory  I.  434  Boil  a  quantity  of  honey 
in  order  to  get  all  the  waxy  part  out  of  it.  1866  Treas.  Bot. 
s.v.  Elxagiaj  These  trees  are  remarkable  for  the  quantity 
of  green  resinous  or  waxy  matter  which  is  secreted  by  the 
stipules.  1884  Bower  &  Scott  De  Bary's  Phnner.  82  In 
company  with  the  cuticular  bodies  there  are  usually  found 
compounds  of  a  waxy  nature. 

b.  Jig,  Of  a  person,  his  heart,  mind:  Soft,  plastic, 
impressionable  like  wax. 

1596  WiLLOBiE  Avisa  (1880)  88  If  you  had  had  a  waxye 
hart  Thai  would  haue  melt  at  hot  dcsyre.  1608  Bp.  Hau. 
Char.  11.  Ill  The  Vnconstant.. .  He  is  seruile  in  imitation, 
waxey  to  persuasions.  163a  T.  Goff  Courageous  Turk  11. 
v,  Thinke  you  my  minde  is  waxie,  to  be  wrought,  By  any 
fashion,  a  1660  Hammond  iq  Serm.  xvii.  Wks.  1684  IV.  679 
Now.. that  the  softer  waxy  pari  of  you,  may  receive  some 
impression  from  this  Discourse,  let  us  close  all  with  an 
Application.     1843  Dickens  Let.  13  Nov.  Lett,  (1880)  I.  03 

If  you  will  impress  this  on  the  waxy  mind  of 1  shall  Se 

truly  and  unaffectedly  obliged  lo  you. 

3.  Resembling  wax  in  colour  or  consistence ;'  (of 
a  quality)  like  that  of  wax.  Often  said  of  boiled 
potatoes  that  have  not  become  *  mealy  \ 

1835-6  Todd's  Cycl.  A nat.  I.  428/1  The ..  waxy  appearance 
which  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  disease  (i.  e.  chloro- 
sis] generally  exhibit.  1841  Hood  Tale  of  Trumptt  209 
Great  Philosophers  talking  like  Platos,..And  your  ears  as 
dull  as  waxy  potatoes!  1845  Florist's  JrtU.  (1846)  VI.  6 
Ground  colour  a  clear  primrose,  edging  a  bright  purple, 
petals  very  waxy.  1868  'Holme  Lee'  B.  Go^rey  yixvxxx^ 
There  are  two  claughters,  pretty  little  waxy  girls  they  were. 

1875  Buckland  Log-Bk.  140  The  general  colour  of  the 
scorpion  is  a  horrid-looking  waxy  brown.  1890  Lancet  16 
Aug.  33V*  The  fat  is  abnormally  waxy  and  soft.  1905  R. 
Bagot  Passport  XXV.  268  The  waxy  whiteness  of  the  rest  of 
the  face  [in  an  old  picture]. 

Caml'.  1846  Dickens  Cricket  on  Hearth  i,  The  little  waxy- 
faced  Dutch  clock  in  the  corner.  1871  T,  H.  Green  Introd. 
/'rtM(»/.65The  cut-surface  is.  .translucent,  and  waxy-looking, 
b.  Med,     Affected  with  amyloid  degeneration, 

1845  BuoD  Dis.  Liver  243  These  characters  are  well  ex- 

f>re5sed  by  the  epithet  'waxy,'  which  has  been  applied  to 
ivers  in  this  state  by  Dr.  Home  and  Rokitansky.  1866  A. 
Flint  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  57  The  waxy  material  is  exception- 
ally deposited  in  large  nodules,  constituting  the  waxy  tumors. 

1876  Bristowe  Th.ff  Pract.  Med.  800  Gall-stones,. some- 
times consist., of  a  nearly  homogeneous  waxy  mass.  1881 
W.  H.  Dav  Dis.  Childr.  256  The  lardaceous  or  waxy 
kidney,  x^^j  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  537  The  diffuse,  waxy 
spleen. 

4.  Soiled  or  covered  with  wax.  In  quots.  as  a 
derisive  epithet  for  a  cobbler. 

1851  Mayhew  Lond.  L.al>ouritB6i)lU.  75/2  Your  child . . 
called  me  cobbler  waxy,  waxy,  waxy.  1014  A.  Macoonald 
Story  ^  Seng  fr.  Loch  Ness-side  xiii.  «3  They  got  there 
[into  the  fairy  mound],  and  immediately  oljserved  the  'waxy 
cobbler  '  still  dancing. 

Hence  Wa'xily  adv.,  Wa'ziness. 

185s  Hyde  Clarke,  Waxiness.  1880  Jml.  Linn.  Soc.  XV. 
98  Shell.. not  thin,  but  waxily  translucent.  1890  ^'aA  Rev. 
22  Nov.  588/2  [HeJ  was  originally  a  sculptor,  and  now  paints 
rather  waxily,  as  if  he  were  modelling  in  oil-colour. 

Waxy  (wje-ksi),  a.2  coiloq.  or  slang.  [f.Wxx 
sb.^  4-  -Y  J,]     Angry,  *  in  a  wax  *. 

A  supposed  example  of  i6-(8  in  the  Hamilton  Papers 
(Camden)  229  is  an  editorial  misreading  oi  wary. 

1853  DiCKF.NS  Bleak  Ho.  xxiv,  It  would  cheer  him  up  more 
than  anything,  if  I  could  make  him  a  little  waxy  with  me. 
1866  Bhocden  Lincolnsh.  Gloss.,  Waxey,  peevish,  cross, 
irritable.  Ex.  Vou  need-na  be  so  waxey.  187a  Punch  i 
June  222/1  It's  no  good  being  waxy  about  it. 

Way  (w^'),  sb.^  Forms  :  i  wes,  North,  woes, 
2-3  wei^,  3-6  wei,  4-6  weie,  weye,  3  wsBi, 
W8ei5,  wai5,  weg,  Ormin  we55e,  4-5  weije,  3-6 
wai,  wey,  4  veie,  wa,  ■weie5e,  wie,  wye,  4-5 
veye,  4,  6  vay(e,  4-7  waie,  4-8  waye,  5  whay, 
weij,  4-6  wy,  9  Sc.  wye,  3-  way.     PI.  4  waiis, 


5  weyse,  waiez,  waiss,  wayse,  weyys.  [Com. 
Teut. :  OE.  lue^  str.  masc,  =  OFris.  w«,  wi  (WFr. 
ivei,  NFr.  ivdi)^  OS.  weg  (MLG.  wech)^  (M)Du. 
•wegy  OHG.  w£^(MHG.  wec^  "i^^g-i  Mod.G.  weg)^ 
ON.  veg-ri^yf.  vdg.  Da.  vet),  Goth,  wi^-j:— OTeut. 
*weio-Zy  f.  *weg'  (:  *ivai-:  *w^i-)  to  move,  journey, 
carry  (see  Weigh  v.,  Wain,  Waw  j^.I  and  z/.l, 
Wey)  :— Indogermanic  *wegh'  {:*7vog/i-),  found  in 
L.  vehere  to  carry,  Gr.  6x^^  {•.'-* wogho-s)  vehicle, 
Skr.  vah  to  journey,  cany.  The  L.  via^  way,  for- 
merly regarded  as  cognate,  is  now  generally  referred 
to  a  different  root.  The  sense-development  of  the 
Eng.  word,  however,  has  been  to  some  extent  in- 
fluenced by  L.  via  and  its  descendant  F.  vote  (see 
also  Vote,  Woye),  of  both  which  it  has  always 
been  the  normal  translation.  Many  of  the  uses  are 
of  Biblical  origin  :  the  Heb.  direk,  and  the  Gr.  o5(Ss 
in  Hellenistic  use  (Vulg,  via,  all  Eng.  versions 
way^  have  a  very  wide  range  of  meaning.] 
I.  Road,  path. 
*  for  passage  of  persons  ^  animals,  vehicles. 

1.  a.  gen,  A  track  prepared  or  available  for 
travelling  along;  a  road,  street,  lane,  or  path.  Now 
esp,  in  phrases  like  beside,  over,  across  the  way,  the 
other  side  (of)  the  way.,  to  cross  the  way,  etc. 

£■950  Lindisf.Gosp.  Matt.  xx.  30  And  heonu  tuoe^e  bWndo 
sittende  set  wej  [^97S  Rftshiv.  bi  3sem  weje;  c\o(»Ags, 
Gosp.  wij>  3one  wej ;  1381  Wvclif  besidis  the  weye  ;  Vulg. 
secus  7'iam].  c  1055  Byrhtferth's  Handboc  in  AngliaWlll. 
303  For3on  we  sittaS  yinb  ^am  we^e  wadliende  mid  timeus 
sunu.  c  1S05  Lav.  524  He  ferde.  ,to  J>an  iike  weie  ^e  he.. 
wuste  t>at  pe  king  mid  his  ferde  for3  sculde  iwenden. 
Ibid.  5511  Heo  ^K)hten  heom  beon  on  fest  ^r  |>e  hulles  weore 
mest  &  senden  heom  arewen  t  J>on  weie  narewe.  a  1300  /C. 
Horn  1304  (Camb.  MS.)  f>e  kni?!  him  aslepe  lay  Al  biside 
)>e  way.  c\yjp  Arth.  ^  Merl.-j^o^  per  was  a  launde  of 
noblay  Where  come  to  eider  seuen  way.  c  1350  Will. 
Palerne  1732  Abide  50U  in  a  brod  wete  bi  a  large  mile, 
cy^l^  Rauf  Coiliear  y^^  Tak  thy  hors  and  thy  harnes  in 
the  morning,  For  to  watche  weiU  the  wayis.  1579  Burch- 
LEV  in  Nicolas  SirC.  Hatton  (1847)  126  Approaching  lo  the 
house,  being  led  by  a  large,  long,  straight  fair  way,  I  found 
[etc.].  1585  HiciNS  Junius'  Nomencl.  389/1  Compitum,., 
a  waye  where  manye  wayes  doe  meete.  1585  T.  Washing- 
ton tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  xii,  A  bridge.. vnder  the  which  is 
a  waye  to  an  old  ruined  Church.  163*  Lithcow  Trav.  x. 
433,  I  saw.  .women  Irauayling  the  way,  or  toyling  at  home, 
carr>'  their  Infants  about  their  neckes.  1700  T.  Brown 
Amusem.  Ser.  4-  Cofn.  127,  I  cross'd  the  way  to  a  Book- 
sellers. 1831  James  Phil.  Augustus  ii,  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  contmue  the  way  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  .a  single 
arch  had  been  thrown  over  the  narrow  ravine,  and  the  road 
carried  on. .on  the  other  side.  1834  Dickens  Sk.  Boz, 
Boarding-ho.  \\,  He  called  out  to  a  gentleman  on  the  oppo* 
site  side  of  the  way.  1835  Ibid.,  Streets— Morning,  Mr. 
Todd's  young  man  just  steps  over  the  way.  1886  C.  E. 
pAscoE  Lond.  To-day  xxxi.  (ed.  3)  287  The  War  Office  is  al- 
together out  of  keeping  with  the  clubs  upon  the  same  side 
of  the  way.  1887  J.  PiSH^\.ST^v.fty  Cucumber  Chron.  5  The 
village  is. .one  long  street.  On  either  side  of  the  way  are 
picturesque  little  cottages.  1887  Ruskin  Prxterita  II.  v.  155 
For  the  most  part,  no  English  creature  ever  does  see  farther 
than  over  the  way.  1904  Yi. '^■b.xx.qc  Old  Road  ^  A  sunken 
way  of  great  antiquity  leads  directly  from  St.  Catherine's 
Hill  down  to  the  river.  X910D.  G.  Hogarth  in  Eucycl.Brit. 
I.  248/1  The  latest  type  of  tomb  is  a  flatly  vaulted  chamber 
approached  by  a  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined  way,  whose 
sides  converge  above. 

transf.  1594  Hooker  Eccl,  Pol.  i.  iii.  §  a  If  the  Moone 
should  wander  from  her  beaten  way. 

b.  In  figurative  context,  with  reference  to  a 
metaphorical  walking  or  travelling.  Parting  of  the 
ways :  see  Parting  ifbl.  sb.  2  h. 

t  Way  of  indulgence :  said  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the 
medium  or  channel  of  access  to  divine  mercy.  (Cf.  Christ's 
words  in  John  xiv.  6,  'I  am  the  Way..;  no  man  cometh  to 
the  Father  but  by  me '.) 

^8*5  Vesp.  Psalter xxy'x.  12  Fot..min  stod  in  we^e  3aem 
rehlan.  C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  iii.  3  ^earuas  woe; 
drihtnes  [Vulg.  parate  viant  Domini}.  Ibid.  vii.  13  Rum< 
welle  wej  Siu  Isedas  to  lose,  c  i«>o  Vices  ^  Virtues  21  Dar 
^c  wei  is  slider  and  we  lihtltche  to  fsllen.  1:1400  Pety  fob 
268  in  sb  Pol.  Poems  xxv.  129  Ail  the  pathes  ihow  hast 
mette  That  euer  I  yede  in  wey  or  walle.  ci4ao  Hoccleve 
Mother  of  God  8  Aiodir  of  mercy,  wey  of  indulgence.  1471 
CAXTON^«K_)'^//(Sommer)2i3'J"hou  haste  passid  thestrayte 
waye  and  passage  of  Infortune  fro  whens  thou  art  yssued 
cler  as  the  sonne,  160a  Shaks.  Ham.  11.  ii.  277  But  in  the 
beaten  way  of  friendship,  What  make  you  at  Elsonower? 
1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xi.  g  i.  45  Ihe  trauaile  therein 
taken,  seemcth  to  haue  ben  rather  in  a  Maze,  than  in  a  way. 
1738  Weslev  Hymns'  join  all  the  glorious  Names' v,  O  let 
my  Feet  ne'er,  .rove,  nor  seek  the  crooked  Way.  1898  M. 
Pemukkton  Phantom  Army  \.  vii,  'I'he  way  before  him  was 
no  longer  hidden  in  darkness.  He  saw  that  it  lay  straight 
—the  road  to  the  prison  or  the  scaffold. 

C.  A  main  road  connecting  different  parts  of  a 
country.  Now  rare  except  in  names  of  Roman 
roads,  as  the  rendering  of  L.  via.     Cf.  Highway. 

t  The  king's  way:  ~  the  king's  Higiuvav. 

a^OoO.  E.  Martyrol.  28  Aug.  156  On  ^aem  we;^e  t>e  set 
Rome  is  nemned  Salaria.  c  xooo  iELFRic  Num.  xxi.  42  Swa 
swa  se  wej  liS  we  faraS  [Vulg.  via  regia gradiemu>].  1297 
R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  i6g  Veire  weies  manion  ber  bej>  in  eng- 
londe,  Ac  voure  mest  of  alle.  J>oru  J>e  olde  kinges  imad. 
1313  Nevjminster  CariuL  fSurtees)  51  De  Sticeleydike  per 
Heddeley  wai  usque  en  le  Spenstrete.  c  1450  Godstow  Reg. 
541,  ij.  acris  of  arable  lond..strecche  them-self  fro  the  north 
toward  the  sowthe  beside  the  kyngis  wey.  148a  Cov.  Leet 
Bk.  510  pe  grounde..in  brede  fro  London  weye  stretchyng 
vnio  a  Corner  of  a  Close  of  {?e  Trinite  Gildes.  c  1489  Ca-x- 
TON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  ix.  227  There  was  a  waye  crossed  in 
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four,  the  one  waye  was  towarde  Fraunce.  1533  Bf.llendem 
Livy  V.  227  Anc  tempilt  was  commandit  to  be  maid  in  J>e 
new  way  quhare  i>e  voce  was  herde.  1535  Covehdale 
Jutigts  V.  6  In  the  lyme  of  lael  the  wayes  fayled.  x68s 
Stilungfu  Orig.  Brit.  ii.  63  Whereevcr  the  Romans  in- 
habited, they  may  be  traced  by  their  Ways,  by  their  Build- 
ings [etc.)!  l688  Hoi-VE  Armoury  ill.  198/2  The  Overseers 
of  the  Ways  are  Men  chosen  yearly  for  to  see,  and , .  put  in 
repair  all  decayed  Highways.. within  the  Bounds  of  the 
Parish.  1805  Scott  Last  Miiistr.  I.  xxvi.  Broad  on  the  left 
before  him  lay.  For  many  a  mile,  the  Roman  way.  1840 
Arxolo  Hilt.  RDmt  xxxii.  II.  288  Nor  will  the  mightiest 
worksof  modern  engineers  ever  rival  the  fame  of  the  Appian 
Way. 

d.  transf.  In  Milky  Way  and  various  synonyms. 
c  7»s  Corpus  Glcss.  (Hessels)  U  174  Uia  ucta,  iringes  uuex. 

c  1384  [see  MiLKV  Way].  1555  Mylke  way  [see  Milk  jo. 
JoJ.  155s  Mylke  whyte  way  [see  ^IILK-wHITE  a.  b.].  1563 
FuLKE  Mttecrs  (1571)  38  The  mylke  waye  called  of  some 
the  waye  to  saint  lames,  and  Watlyng  streate.  1594  Blum- 
OEVIL  Exerc.^  Cosmogr.  1.  xxl  (1597)  158  The  miike-white 
impression  in  heauen,  like  vnto  a  white  way,  called .  .of  the 
common  people  our  Ladies  Way,  1775  BUmeJietcC s  Hist, 
^orf.  V.  839  I'hey  believed.. the  Milky  Way  was  appointed 
by  Providence  to  point  out  the  particular  place  and  residence 
of  the  virgin,  beyond  all  other  places,  and  was,  on  that 
account,  generally  in  that  age,  called  Walsingham-Way ; 
and_  I  have  heard  old  people  of  this  country,  so  to  call  and 
distinguish  it  some  years  past.  1844  M.  A.  Richardson 
Local  Iliit.  Table  Bk.  Leg.  Div.  II.  86  The  Via  lactea,  or 
'  milky  way,'  which  the  peasantry  of  the  North  frequently 
designate  *  the  way '. 

e.  A  road  considered  with  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  its  surface  or  to  difficulties  or  dangers  of 
transit. 

a  900  0.  E.  Martyrot.  18  Apr.  58  Da:t  7a  wildan  hors 
scealden  iornan  [on]  hearde  we^^as  in  westenne  &  him  ba 
limo  all  (to)  brecan.  1418  in  E.  E.  lyUls  3r,  I  be-quethe 
to  the  mendyng  of  the  feble  &  foule  wcye  beside  Portmannes 
Crosse. .xls.  157^  A'«ar«iS.  fF(V/j(Surtees)  1.  i26Toamend 
a  pece  of  evill  waie  bctwene  my  house  and  Hampistwhaite, 
xijd.  158S  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  926  When  blood  is  nipt, 
and  waies  be  fowle.  i«3a  Lithcow  Trav.  I.  10,  I  bequeatheti 
my  proceedings  to  God, ..and  my  feete  to  the  hard  brusing 
way.  x6<3  Patrick  I'arai.  Pilgr.  ii.  (1687)  5  The  weather 
was  cold,  the  ways  dirty  and  dangerous,  c  1710  Celia 
FlENNES  Diary  (1888)  135  To  Litchfield  is  5  mile  more  all 
very  good  way  mostly  Gravel.  17x3  Arbuthnot  yi?/m.<5M// 
in.  IX,  I  hope  thou  wilt  not  come  too  heavy  laden,  to  spoil 
my  Ways.  1789  Durnford  &  East  Cases  K.  B.  C1790)  III. 
263  If  the  way  be  founderous  and  out  cf  repair,  the  public 
have  a  right  to  go  on  the  adjoining  land.  1846  Mrs.  A. 
Marsh  Father  Darcy  xxviii,  '  How  are  the  waj  s  ?  '  '  Deep 
and  difficult  enough,  please  your  honour,'  1849  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  iii.  379  In  winter,  when  the  ways  were  bad  and 
the  nights  long.  1871  M.  Lecrano  Camir.  Freshm.  301 
A  heap  of  smaller  stones,  placed  there  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish,  for  the  purpose  of  mending  the  way, 

£  A  place  of  passage,  e.  g.  an  opening  made 
through  a  crowd,  a  door  or  gate,  etc.  Cf.  Arch- 
way, DooiiwAY,  Gateway.     K^iofig. 

ciisaGtn,  f,  Ex.  3244  On  twcl  doles  delt  ist  8e  se,  xiL 
wei^es  oer-in  ben  fairer  and  fre.  c  1400  Desir,  Troy  5932 
In  the  brest  of  the  batell, . .  He  ffiusshet  so  felly  freikes  to 
ground;  Made  wayes  full  wide  (>e  weghis  among.  Ibid. 
6513.  c  1400  Mandev,  (E.  E.  T,  S,)  viii.  36  And  men  .seyn 
t)at  the  wlcanes  ben  weyes  of  helle.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex. 
1324  Quare  althire-thickest  was  J)e  thrange  t^urje  (■aim  he 
rynnes,  And  makis  a  wai  wyde  enoje  wayiies  to  mete.  1851 
Mrs.  Browning  Casa  Cuidi  Wind.  11.  217  Here  fortitude 
can  never  cut  a  way  Between  the  Austrian  muskets,  out  of 
thrall.  189Z  C.  Taylor  Witness  0/ Hernias  126  The  gate  is 
the  Son  of  God.  This  is  the  one  way-in  [elffofioc]  to  the 
Lord.  189S  G.  B.  Shaw /"/ajj  II.  Yau  never  can  tell  11, 
stage  direct.  Near  the  parapet  there  lurks  a  way  to  the 
kitchen.^  masked  by  a  little  trellis  porch.  1914  S,  Low  in 
Edin.  Rev.  Oct,  261  To  a  Prussian  statesman  it  seems  more 
natural  to  '  hack  a  way  *  through  the  territory  of  an  un- 
offending neighbour  than  it  would  be  to  public  men  else- 
where. Mod.  The  words  '  Way  out '  are  painted  on  the  door. 
g.  Applied  to  a  path  in  a  wood  or  throrgh  the 
fields.     See  also  Greek  a.  2  b. 

13.,  A".  .4/«,  6055  (Laud  MS.),  Hij  hadden,,Calk  trappes 
made  ynowe  In  wayes  &  vnder  wood  bowe,  1484  Caxton 
Fables  o/Auian  xxii,The  snowe  had  couerd  al  the  wayes  [in 
the  forest).  1530  Palscr.  286/1  Way  in  a  woode  syde,  sente. 
h.  Fortification.  A  passage  left  between  walls 
or  buildings.  Covered  (f  covert)  way  ( =  F.  chemin 
convert),  a  passage  running  along  the  top  of  the 
counterscarp,  protected  from  the  enemy's  fire  by  a 
parapet.  (See  Covered  ppl.  a.  6,  Covert  a.  1  b.) 
t  /Fay  o/tAe  rounds  (  =  F.  chemin  des  rondes) :  see 
quot.  1704. 

1481  Caxton  Godeffroy  clxxiii.  257  They..dyde  do  make 
engyns, . .  castellys,  chattes,  and  wayes  couerd,  moche  grete 
plente.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Teclin.  I,  Way  0/ the  Rounds 
..IS  a  space  left  for  the  Passage  of  the  Rounds  between  the 
Rampart  and  the  Wall  of  a  Forlify'd  Town. 

i.  Railways.  Line  of  way,  a  track  formed  by  a 
pair  of  rails.  See  also  Pebmakbnt  way,  Six-rooT 
way.  Wagon-way. 

^'for  passage  of  things. 

1 2.  Phys.  A  duct  or  channel  of  any  kind  in  the 
body  of  man  or  other  animal.   Obs. 

(tr.  mod.L.  via;  cf.  frimx  vix  (lit.  '  first  ways')  the  ali- 
mentary canal.] 

"4»S  "■•  Ardeme's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  21  pat  may  be 
knowen  by..feblynez  of  (le  pacient  and  if  it  haue  perced  be 
waiez  of  («  vrync.  1541  Copland  Guydon's  Quest.  I  iv. 
The  bladder,  .reccyueth  the  superfluyte  vrynall  by  two  longe 
wayes  that  descende  fro  the  kydnees.  1615  Chooke  Body 
0/  Man  281  Wee  must  therefore  enquire  further  for  the 
cause  of  this  sterility  or  barrennesse  and  not  impute  it  to  the 
interception  of  the  wayes. 
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3.  //.  a.  Naui,  (See  quot.  1867.) 

1639  in  Foster  Crt.  Mm.  E.  Ind.  Com^,  {1907)  332  [The 
use  of  one  of  the.,  docks  with  its]  shores  and  waie.i  [to  fit 
and  prepare  the  Cxsar\  a  1647  Pette  in  Archaeologia  XI  I. 
258  The  smaller  [ship] . .  was  so  ill  struck  upon  the  launching 
ways,  that  she  could  by  no  means  be  put  off,  which  did  some- 
what discontent  his  majesty.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  iii.  iii.  325 
Adry  dock  was  dug  for  the  bark,  and  ways  laid  from 'thence 
quite  into  the  sea,  to  facilitate  the  brin^mg  her  up.  1864 
Miss  S.  P.  Fox  Kingsbridge  Estuary  xiii.  163  When  once 
the  boat  is  close  on  the  shore,  the  dogs  are  on  the  look  out 
for  the  pieces  of  wood,  technically  called  ivays^  which  are 
placed  underneath  the  boats  to  draw  them  up  on  the  heach. 
It  is  very  raiely  that  a  single  ivay  ts  lost.  1867  Smyth 
Sailor's  \Vord-bk.,WaySy  balks  laid  down  for  rolling  weights 
along.  Launchhte  ivaySy  two  parallel  platforms  of  solid 
timber,  one  on  each  side  of  the  keel  of  a  vessel  while  build- 
ing, and  on  which  her  cradle  slides  on  launching, 

trans/.  1840  R.  H.  Dana  Bef.  Mast  xxix,  Smooth  strips 
of  wood,  well  oiled,  called  'ways'  were  placed  above  and 
below,  to  cause  the  book  \sc,  a  packet  of  hide.sl  to  slide  in 
easily. 

b.  Parallel  wooden  rails  or  planks,  forming  an 
inclined  plane  for  heavy  loads  to  slide  down  upon, 

j868  B.  J.  LosstNG  The  Hudson  264  'I'he  ice,  cut  in  blocks 
from  the  lake  above.. is  sent  down  upon  wooden  'ways', 
that  wind  through  the  forest. 

c,  Alech.  Parallel  sills  forming  a  track  for  the 
slides  of  the  uprights  of  a  planing  machine,  the 
carriage  of  a  lalhe,  or  the  like. 

1869  Rankene  Cycl.  Mach.  ^  Hand-tools  Plate  1  5,  Im- 
proved Planing  Machine. ..These  uprights  are  .so  arranged 
as  to  slide  in  ways. .  provided  for  the  purpose  in  the  sides  of 
the  stationary  platform. 

II,  Course  of  travel  or  movement. 

4.  A  line  or  course  of  travel  or  progression 
(whether  direct  or  circuitous)  by  which  a  place 
may  be  reached,  or  along  which  a  person  or  thing 
may  pass.  Const,  to,  inlo,  out  ^(hence  with  «*«,  out 
advs,).    To  go  a  persofis  tvay^  to  go  along  with  him, 

f  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  ii.  12  Hi  on  o3erne  wej  [Vulg. 
per  aliam  viam]  on  hyra  rice  ferdon.  c  1205  Lav.  26915 
Heom  ladden  twelue  of  ^an  leod-folke  )>a . .  l^a  wei^es  [c  «7S 
weyes)  cuSen.  c  1150  Gen.  t^-  £-^>  3255  Biforen  hem  flej  an 
ski5e  bri5t  (^at  night  hem  made  3e  wei3e  lijt.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  11736  We  wil  ^e  wai  ga  hi  Jje  se.  c  1300  Havelok  772 
Ful  we[ll  he  cou^>e  l?e  rithe  wei  To  lincolne.  136a  Langl. 
P.  PL  A.  VI.  24  Const  )?ou  wissen  vs  J>e  wey  wher  Jiat  he 
dwelleb?  J4ao  J.  Stokes  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett,  Ser.  111.  1.  68 
He  haddeseiit  forth  Mayster  Jon  Lobaim  vn  to  zow  by  the 
nexte  wey.  c  1440  Generydes  5923  With  hym  ther  went 
Sj'grem  to  be  his  gide,  Costyng  the  contre  many  dyuers  way, 
And  so  came  he  in  to  perse  the  redy  waye.  1470-85  Malory 
Arthur  i.  xi.  51  He  had  the  boost  Northward  the  pryuyest 
wey  that  coude  be  thouyhte  vnto  the  foreist  of  Bedegrayne. 
1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  ii.  vi,  An  vniversall 
flood,  which  by  croked  wayes  finally  issueth  into  the  Sea. 

1604  E.  G[rimstonk]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  in.  iii.  127  The 
waies  at  Sea  are  not  as  at  Land,  to  returne  the  same  way 
they  passe.  1676  Cotton  Angler  11.  ii.  12,  I  hope  our  way 
does  not  lye  over  any  of  these  [hills] ;  for  I  dread  a  precipice. 
1683  Wheler  Journ.  Greece  vi.  475,  I  return 'd  by  the  same 
way.  173a  Lkdiahd  Setkos  II.  ix.  293  There  the  way  was 
stopp'd  by  mountains.  18x8  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xiii.  Is  the 
Cowgate  Port  a  nearer  way  to  Liberton..than  Bristo  Port? 
i8ao  Keats  Eve  St.  Agnes  x1,  Down  the  wide  stairs  a  dark- 
ling way  they  found.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  iii.  371 
If  he  asked  his  way  to  St.  James's,  his  informants  sent  him 
to  Mile  End.  18^6  G.  W.  Cuhtis  Pme  ^  I  iii.  (1892)  113 
Mr.  Bourne,.hospitablyasked  if  I  were  going  his  way.  His 
way  was  towards  the  southern  end  of  the  island.  1865  Mrs, 
Newby  Comm,  Sense  ii.  III.  15  Are  you  coming  my  way, 
father? 

Proverbs.  1562  J.  Heywood  Frnj.  ^  Epigr.(i86y)  77 There 
be  mo  waies  to  the  wood  than  one.  1635  Quarles  Embl.  iv. 
Epig.  2  The  next  way  Home's  the  farthest  way  about.  1661 
BovLE  Style  Script.  (1675)  56  The  Longest  way  about  is  the 
nearest  Way  Home.  1669  Stvrmv Mariner's  Mag.vii.  xvii. 
27  There  is  several  ways  to  the  Wood  besides  one. 

t>'  ^g-  wiih  conscious  reference  to  literal  travel- 
ling,    t  To  take  the  way  of  death  :  to  die. 

a  1235  ^f^'  Kath.  1752  per  me  unwreah  me  ^e  wei,  pet 
leadeS  to  hue.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  5320  f  e  king  aldred 
sone  (jo  J^en  wey  of  de^  nom.  £7x380  Wyclif  Sel.  U'ks.  III. 
106  By  l>ese  wytty  wordes  of  oure  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  mowe 
malicious  men .  .knowe  t?at  J>ey  bej>  in  J>e  weye  to  helleward. 

1605  Shaks.  Moib.  \\.  iii.  21  That  go  the  Primrose  way  toth' 
euerlasting  Bonfire.  1646  Gataker  Mistake  Removed  38 
There  is  no  new  way  to  Heaven  now,  but  the  same  that  ever 
was.  a  1729  J.  Rogers  Nineteen  Servt.  v.  (1735)  97  Every 
Path  before  us  appears  beset  with  Snares  and  Dangers,  Ways 
in  which  we  must  walk  with  Fear  and  "rrembling.  a  1832 
Mackintosh  Revol.  ib88\.  (1834)  11  Having  found  a  way  to 
court  through  some  of  those  who  ministered  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  King,.. he  made  his  value  known  by  [etc.].  1864 
Newman  Apol,  iv.  §  2  (1913)206  There  are  but  two  alterna* 
lives,  the  way  to  Rome,  and  the  way  to  Atheism.  1890  W. 
Booth  {title)  In  darkest  England  and  the  way  out. 

C.  Phrases.  To  hoid^  keep  (a  certain)  way :  to 
follow  it  without  deviation.  To  know  one^s  way 
about :  to  know  how  to  get  from  place.to  place  in 
a  neighbourhood ;  Jig.  to  know  liow  to  act  in  any 
emergency.  To  light  {a  person)  the  way  :  to  hold 
out  a  light  to  enable  a  person  to  direct  his  course. 
+  There  lies  your  wayx  please  to  go  away.  -^^  Here 
lies  our^  your  way  :  it  is  time  to  go. 

For  to  a4k,Jind,  lose,  miss  theiuay,  one^s  way,  to  feel  (f  out) 
one's  7uay,  to  clear,  lead,  show,  stop  the  way,  see  those  verbs. 

c  X200  'Jrin.  Coll.  Horn.  161  Dan  ^e  safarinde  men  se3  >e 
sa  sterre,  hie  wuten  sone  wuderward  hie  sullen  weie  holden. 
£-1386  Chaucer  Man  0/  Laiv's  T.  709  This  Messager  on 
morwe  whan  he  wook  Vn  to  the  Castel  hall  the  nexte  way. 
1420  J.  Stokes  in  Eliis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  1.  68  To  declar 
vn  to  zow  the  tymc  of  hys  comyng,  and  the  weyes  also  the 
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qwych  he  wele  holde.  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VI,  173  b, 
Knowyng  by  his  espials  whiche  waie  therle  kept.  1565  [see 
Light  r/.^  4].  1596  Shaks.  Tarn.  Shr.  iii.  ii.  212  The  dore 
is  open  sir,  there  lies  your  way.  i6oi  —  Twel.  N.  i.  v.  216 
Will  you  hoyst  sayle  sir,  heere  lies  your  way.  1606  —  Tr, 
(J-  Cr.  IV.  i.  79  Here  lyes  our  way.  j6i6  T.  Draxe  BibL 
Scholast.  29  Contempt.  Heere  is  thedoore,and  there  is  the 
way.  1815  Scott  C'wy  il/.xi,  *  Certainly,  sir,' said  Mrs.  Mac- 
Candlish,  and  hastened  to  light  tl;e  way.  1867  All  Year 
Round  13  July  56/2  In  this  case  tiie  tramp  who  '  knows  his 
way  about '  knows  what  to  do. 

t  d.  y  Guidance,  direction.  Ohs* 
C1380  WvcLiF  Sel,  VVks.  III.  340  ^e  >ridde  part  of  l^e 
Chirche  fijti^  here  aftir  Ciist,  and  taki()ensaumple  and  weie 
of  him  to  come  to  hevene  as  he  cam.    1450-1530  Myrr.  Our 
Ladye  ni.  307  Lyghte  to  the  blynde,  way  to  the  croked. 

e.  To  go  the  wrong  way.  of  food  or  drink,  to 
go  into  the  windpipe  instead  of  the  gullet  when 
being  swallowed. 

1764  Phil.  Trans.  LV.4a  An  acquaintance.. was  killed  by 
a  piece  of  chesnut,  which  went  the  wrong  way,  as  we  com- 
monly express  it.  i860  Hughes  Totn  Bro^vn  Ox/,  iv,  In  a 
constant  sort  of  mild  epileptic  fit,  from  laughter,  and  wine 
going  the  wrong  way.  i860  O.  W.  Holmes  Elsie  Vcnner 
vii.  (1887)  94  He's  swallered  somethin'  the  wrong  way. 

f.  Mode  of  transport. 

1708  Caldwell  Papers  (Maitl.  Club)  I.  214, 1  have  inquired 
what  way  my  goods  may  safeliest  be  sent,  and  am  told  that 
by  Holstein  ships. 

g.  Way  of  the  Cross  (=  Eccl.  L.  Via  Crucis)  : 
a  series  of  images  or  pictures  representing  the 
*  Stations  of  the  Cross '  (see  STATioiJ  sb.  23),  ranged 
round  the  interior  of  a  church,  or  on  the  road  to  a 
church  or  shrine ;  also,  the  series  of  devotions  pre- 
scribed to  be  used  at  these  stations  in  succession. 

1868  Walcott  Sacred  Archxol.  554  The  stations  of  the 
way  of  the  cross  .,  sire— (i)  the  condemnation  of  our  Lord  ; 
(2)  Christ  bearing  His  cro^s;  (3)  [etc.]. 

6,  Course  or  line  of  actual  movement. 

1382  Wyclif  Prov.  xxx.  19  The  weie  of  an  egle  in  heuene, 
the  weie  of  the  shadewe  eddere  on  a  ston,  the  weie  of  a  ship 
in  the  myd  se.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  \ii-  327  Our  way  is 
Serpent  like.  1665-^  Phil.  Trans.  I.  6  At  what  Angle  the 
Way  of  the  Comet  cuts  the  /Equator.  1683  Hooke  in  Birch 
Hist.  Rcy.  Soc.  (1757)  IV.  231.  I  shewed  an  instrument  .. 
by  which  the  way  of  a  ship  through  the  sea  might  be  exactly 
measured.  1715  Desaguliers  Fires  Impr.  146 'Ihe  winding 
Lines. .shew  the  way  of  the  Air  in  different  Constructions 
of  Chimneys.  1735  Somerville  Chase  iv.  431  See  there  he 
dives  along  !  Th'ascending  Bubbles  mark  his  gloomy  Way. 
1868  Lockyer  tlevi.  Astron.  viL  (1879}  261  The  direction  of 
the  Earth's  motion  in  its  orbit,  called  the  Earth's  Way. 
t  b.  The  wake  of  a  vessel.  Obs. 

ciS^S  J^Sparke  Sir  %  Hawkins'  2nd  Voy.  in  Hakluyt 
(»5S9J  535  [The  alligator]  plunged  into  the  water,  making  a 
streame  like  the  way  of  a  boate.  c  1635  Capt.  N  .  Botelek 
Dial,  Sea  Services  (1685)  500  In  speaking  of  the  Wake  of 
a  Ship..Vou  said  that  it  was  also  called  the  Way.  1706 
Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Way  o/a  Ship,  the  smooth  Water  that 
she  makes  a-stern  when  under  Sail. 

C.  Engraving.  (See  quot.  1891.) 
_  1874  WiLLSHiRE.^«£-./*r/«^j  iii.  96  This  operation.. consists 
in  rocking  the  cradle  toand  fro  in  certain  directions  or '  w  ays ', 
determined  by  a  plan  or  scale  that  enables  the  engraver  to 
pass  over  the  plate  in  very  many  directions  without  any  one 
of  them  being  repeated.  1891  Adeline's  Art  Ditt.,  IVay 
(Engrav.)  the  series  of  parallel  paths  hewn  out  by  the  rocker 
on  a  mezzotint  is  technically  termed  a  7vay. 

6.  In  generalized  use ;  Opportunity  for  passage  or 
advance  ;  absence  of  obstruction  to  forward  move- 
ment ;  hence  fg.  freedom  of  action,  scope,  oppor- 
tunity. In  various  phrases,  as  give  way  (see  Give  v, 
49),  have  way  (see  24),  make  way  (see  25)  ;  also 
ellipt,    Way  I  (  =  'make  way '). 

a  1400-50  Bk.  Curtasye  277  in  Babees  Bk.,  5if  )?ou  go  with 
a-nof>erat  Jjo  gate,  And  5e  be  bothe  of  on  astate.  Be  curtasye 
and  let  hym  haue  |>e  way.  1634  SirT.  Herbert  Trav.  188 
If  any  vulgar  fellow  meet  them,  they  presently  shake  and 
vibrate  their  Swords . .  and  so  obtaine  the  way  without  oppo- 
sition. 1714  in  Jrnl.  Friends  Hist.  Soc.  (1918)  29  Having 
seen  the  comfort  of  our  labours  I  found  my  way  opened  for  a 
Return  [sc.  home].  1850  'J'ennyson  In  Mem.  cii.  Poor  rivals 
in  a  losing  game,  That  will  not  yield  each  other  way.  1898 
A.  Balfour  To  Arms  v,  Once  or  twice  I  saw  a  courier  flying 
north,  ..  and  clearing  the  road  with  a  loud  shout  of*  Way, 
way ! ' 

b.  In  legal  documents  sometimes  equivalent  to 
Right  of  way. 

_  1766  Elackstone  Comm,  II.  iii.  35  A  fourth  species  of 
incorporeal  hereditaments  is  that  of  ways ;  or  the  right 
of  going  over  another  man's  ground.  1790  Dlrnford  & 
East  Cases  K.  B.  III.  766  The  plaintiff,  .by  reason  of  his 
possession  thereof  was  entitled  to  a  certain  way  from  the 
said  messuage  unto  into  through  and  over  a  certain  close  of 
the  defendant  &c.  unto  and  into  the  king's  common  highway 
&c  and  so  back  again  &c.  1803  C.  Barton  Elem.  Convey. 
(1821)  III.  iSo  If  a  copyholder  has  had  lime  out  of  mind,  a 
way  over  another's  copyhold.  1832  Act  2  .J-  3  Will.  IV,  c. 
7 1  I  2  No  Claim  which  may  be  lawfully  made  at  the  Common 
Law,  by  Custom,  Prescription,  or  Grant,  to  any  Way  or 
other  Easement,  (etc. I. 

7.  Travel  or  motion  along  a  particular  route  or  in 
a  particular  direction.  To  take  (a  place,  etc.)  in 
one's  way ;  to  visit  in  the  course  of  one's  journey. 

c  1000  Sax,  Leechd.  1 1.  16  Lxcedom  gif  mon  on  langum 
we.^e  teorije.  a  1400  Minor Poems/r.  Vernon  MS.  xlvii.  121 
^if  J>ou  haue  eny  wey  to  wende,  I  rede  J>ou  here  a  masse. . 
In  \>^  Morennynge,  14. .  Tundale's  Vis.  (Colt.  MS.)  42  But 
Tundale  hadde  a  harde  warnynge,  For  as  he  yn  a  transynge 
lay  Hys  sowle  was  in  a  dredefull  way,  I'here  as  hit  sawe 
mony  a  hydwysse  payne  Ere  hit  come  to  (?e  body  agayne. 
c  1430  Ckev.  Assigne  220  The  grypte  ey^ur  a  staflfe  in  here 
honde&on  here  wey  straw5te.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II. 
362  Ihey  weic  well  onward  on  their  way  toward  Gascoyn. 
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1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  iv.  lii.  92  Deltke  his  wite  acquainted 
with  his  fits,  On  purpose  shut  the  doores  against  his  way. 
1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  230  The  loints  thereof  [sc.  of 
the  boats)  were  so  shaken  and  open  with  the  waie.  1617  J. 
Tavior  (Water  P.)  Three  IVeeks  Obserz:  B  i,  We  past  the 
way  awny  by  telling  tales  by  tiirnes.  1697  Dkvden  Aineis 
HI.  714  Our  way  we  bend  To  Pallas.  1735  Johnson  Lobe's 
Ahyssinia,  Descr.  xi.  iii,  I  left  the  place  of  iny  Abode,  and 
look  in  my  way  four  Fathers, .  .so  tihat  the  Company.. was 
five.  1741  C'tess  Pomfret  in  Ctess  Hartford's  Corr.  (1805) 
III.  166  Here  we  left  the  shore,  but  continued  our  way  on 
very  good  roads,  till  lelc.].  i77f  Earl  Carlisle  in  Jesse 
Seiwyn  \  Contemp.  (1844)  HI.  228  As  to  our  motions,..  We 
may  take  Chatsworth  in  our  way.  1^79  Stores  Ibid.  IV.  242, 
1  shall  look  in  upon  you  at  Matson  in  my  way.  i8z8  Scott 
Hft.  Midi,  xl, The  attendants  on  the  execution  began  to  pass 
the  stationary  vehicle  in  their  way  back  to  Carlisle.  1827  — 
Highl.  Widow  \,  There  was  some  originality  in  the  man's 
habits  of  thinking  and  expres-iing  himself,  .which  made  his 
conversation  amuse  the  way  well  enough,  a  1863  Faber 
Hymn,  '  I  ivas  wandering ',  As  He  came  along  His  way. 

b.  Qualified  by  poss.  pron.,  the  word  often  occurs 
as  object  or  as  adverbial  accusative  to  the  verb^<? 
(see  Go  v.  a  i  b)  and  its  synonyms,  \fare^  "^fere 
(see  Fake  v.  i,  Fbbe  &.),  wend,  etc.  From  an  early 
period  my,  his  (etc.)  way  in  these  collocations  were 
often  nearly  equivalent  to  *away',  and  with  this 
weakened  sense  they  were  formerly  used  with  other 
verbs  of  motion,  2,%  flee  (see  Flee  v.  i  d),  run  (see 
Kux  V,  34),  come,  pass,  ride.  In  present  literary 
use  to  gOy  wend  one's  way  survive  as  archaisms ; 
mod.  dialects  have  only  the  imperatives  go,  come 
your  {thy]  way  (or  ways  :  see  23  b). 

c  i«o5  [see  Flee  v.  i  d].  c  isos  Lav.  25954  Ich  wulle  faren 
minne  wsei.  azsjo  Owl  <$■  Night.  308  (>e  hauec  foljej?  gode 
rede  &  flijt  his  wei&  bt  himgrede.  c  lajo  C«/.  <5- fx.  1429 
Eiiezcr  is  went  his  wei.  a  13J5  Prose  Psalter  xviii.  6  He 
toyed  as  a  giaunt  to  erne  his  waye.  1390  Gowkr  Con/.  I.  94 
'  Ryd  thanne  forth  thi  wey'j  quod  sche.  <z  i4o<>^o  Wars 
Alex.  133  Fur^c  on  his  fete  withoulen  fole  he  passis  his  way. 
0x450  h'nt.dela  Tourx.  14  Yef  ye  fare  rudely  and  be  cruell 
with  hym  [the  hawk],  he  will  fle  his  way  and  neuer  come  atte 
you.  1487  O/y /'a/^/'j  (Camden)  167  'J  he  Kyngc-.muste 
flee  hys  weye  owteof  the  contrey,  1678  Bunyan  Pilgr.  i.  90 
Then  she  railed  on  me,  and  I  went  my  way.  177a  Cu.mbeh- 
LAND  Fashionable  Lover  11. 23  Go  your  way  for  a  simpleton, 
and  say  no  more  about  the  matter,  1837  Dickens  Pickiu. 
xviii,  As  he  wended  his  way  to  the  Peacock.  Ibid,  xxvi, 
Mr.  Weller  went  his  way  back  to  the  George  and  Vulture. 

c.  In  the  Bible  phrase  to  go  the  way  of  all  the 
earth  (Josh,  xxiii.  14,  i  Kings  ii.  2)  meaning  *  to 
die '.  Also  in  erroneous  forms  (due  to  confusion 
with  other  Bible  passages),  the  way  of  all  flesh,  of 
all  living.  {^The  way  of  ail  flesh  has  sometimes 
been  used  to  mean  the  experience  common  to  all 
men  in  their  passage  through  life.) 

A  passage  (dated  900)  in  Birch's  Cartitl.  Sax.  II,  341 
'Quando  -Wilfred  rex..viam  vniverse  carnis  adiit ',  shows 
that  the  substitution  of  'of  all  flesh'  {unrversar  carnis)  for 
*of  all  the  earth* {universae  terraf)  was  current  in  mcd.  Latin. 
*l"he  reading  of  the  Douay  Bible  (quot.  1609)  suggests  that 
the  substitution  must  have  found  its  way  into  some  printed 
copies  of  the  Vulgate ;  also,  the  Plantin  Concordance  (1642) 
reads  carnis  s.  vv.  Cant  and  Ingredior,  though  elsewhere 
the  two  passages  are  cited  with  the  reading  terrx. 

IS97  Shaks.  a  Hen.  IV,  v.  ii.  4  Hce"s  walk'd  the  way  of 
Nature,  And  to  our  purposes,  he  liues  no  more.  1609  Bible 
(Douay)  /  Kings  iL  2, 1  enter  into  the  way  of  all  flesh  (Vulg. 
universx  terras].  Ibid.,  Jozh.  xxiii.  14.  x6n  Heywooo 
Golden  Age  in.  i.  F4  b,  If  I  gi  by  land,  and  mis-carry,  then  I 

0  the  way  of  all  flesh.  If  1  go  by  sea  and  mis-carry,  then 
go  the  way  of  all  fish.  1809  .Malkin  Git  Bias  \.  v.  p  10, 
I  heard  that  Don  Rodrigo  had  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh. 
183s  Dickens  Sh.  Boz,  Mr.  IVatkins  Toitle  i,  He  pardoned 
us  off-hand,  and  allowed  us  something  to  live  on  till  he  went 
the  way  of  all  flesh.  1887  Murray s  Mag.  Sept.  422  His 
former  retainer,  Phil  Judd,  had  long  gone  the  way  of  all 
flesh,  however  seasoned. 

jocularly.  1607  Dekker  &  Webstkr  West-iv.  Hoe  11.  ii,  I 
saw  him  cucn  now  ^oing  the  way  of  all  flesh  (thats  to  say) 
towardes  the  Kitcbin. 

d.  In  verbal  phrases  with  the  sense  *  to  effect  a 
forward  movement  by  the  action  denoted  by  the 
verb  \  e.  g.  in  toforce^  push,  squeeze  one^s  way ;  also 
occas.  with  the  sense  *  to  accompany  one's  advance 
by  the  specified  action  *. 

1694  .'\tterbury  Serm.,  Isa.  Ix.  22  (1726)  I.  101  In  this 
manner  the  Prophet  of  the  East  hew'd  out  his  way  by  the 
power  of  the  Sword.  1697  Drvdbn  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  843  The 
slow  creeping  Evil  eats  his  way,  Consumes  the  parching 
Limbs,  and  makes  the  Life  his  Prey.  1748  Richarosok 
Clarissa  (1768)  VI U.  137  McDonald,  being  surrounded, at- 
tempted  to  fight  his  way  thro',  and  wounded  his  man,  1750 
Grav  Elegy  ^  The  plowman  homeward  plodshis  weary  way. 
1770  GoLDSM.  Des.  Vill.  42  No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects 
the  day,  But,  choked  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way.  1833 
[see  Elbow  v.  4].  1836  Dickens^*.  Boz,  Hasp.  Patient, V^c 
..entered  the  office,  in  company  wiih..as  many  dirty^faced 
spectators  as  could  squeeze  their  way  in.  —  Ibid.,  Streets — 
Night,  l"he  muffin-boy  ringfs  his  way  down  the  little  street. 
1859  —  T.  Two  Cities  11.  iii,  The  virtuous  servant,  Roger 
Cly,  swore  his  way  through  the  case  at  a  great  rale.  1M3 
Whiteuaw  Sophocles,  Oed.  Col.  -ji-j  The  oar-blade  wings  its 
wondrous  way.  Sped  by  stout  arms.  x89a  Lady  F.  Vernev 
Verney  Mem.  L  3  If  enemies  forced  their  way  into  the  bouse. 
X897  J.  L.  Ai.LEN  Choir  Invisible  ii,  He  failed  to  urge  his 
way  through  the  throng  as  speedily  as  he  may  have  expected, 
t  e.  A  journey,  voyage ;  a  pilgrimage,  lit»  and 
fg.     Also  =  Eyre.   Obs. 

With  quot.  c  1325  cf.  OF. '  faire  una  voie  a  Saint  Jacques ' 
quoted  by  Du  Cange  (s.v.  P'ia)  with  date  1368. 

a  xaas  Antr.  R.  350  pauh  heo  beon  ine  worldliche  weie, 
as  ich  seide  er,  of  pilegrimes,  aub  babbe^  bore  beorte  euer 
Vol.  X. 
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toward  heouene.  c  1325  M^tr.  Horn.  C3  U  was  a  man.. 
That  til  sain  Jamis  hit  [=  hight,  promised]  the  way.  i38» 
WvcLiF  Gen.  xxiv.  21  Wilnyng  to  wite  whether  the  Lord 
had  maad  his  weye  welsom  [Vulg,  utrutn  prospetum  iter 
suutn /ecisset  Dominns],  or  noon.  ?  a  1400  Morte  Arth. 
553  He  wylle  wyghtlye  in  a  qwhyle  on  J\is  wayes  hye. 
c  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  (1886)  56  Whan  i>ey  had  spoke 
togedir  and  euerych  of  hem  had  tolde  his  purpos  and  t^e 
cause  bf  his  weye.  a  1500  in  Amoliie's  Chron.  (1502)  B  ij  b, 
That  the  citezens  may  recorde  ther  libarteis  afore  the  klngis 
Justicis  and  mynystres  what  so  euer  notwythstandyng  Sta* 
tutis  of  the  Wey  or  domes  in  the  contrey  made  or  shewyd 
oute.  Ibid.  C  vj,  And  that  the  forsayd  Citezens  in  the  weys 
of  Justice  to  the  tour  of  London  fro  hensforward  goyng, 
that  they  bee  not  lad  by  the  lawes  by  which  they  were  ledde 
in  the  Weys  holden  in  the  tymes  of  John  and  herry  Som- 
tyme  kynge  of  englande. 

+  f.  The  ivays  end\  lit.  the  end  of  the  journey; 
flg.  the  completion  of  a  process.  Obs. 

xSa6  in  Househ,  Ord.  (1790)  219  It  shall  be  lawfuU  for  the 
purveyour..to  take. .such  Poultry  stuff".. paying  unto  them 
such  prices,  .as  the  said  purveyor,  .should  have  paid  there- 
fore at  the  wayes  end.  isaS  Tindale  Obed.  Chr.  Man  141  b, 
Ihou  must  therfore  goo  aloiige  by  the  scripture  as  by  a  lyne, 
vntyll  thou  come  at  Christ,  which  is  the  wayes  ende  and 
restynge  place.  x66a  Petty  Taxes  84  The  one  [stuff"]  want- 
ing nothing  but  tacking  up,  to  be  at  its  ways  end  ;  and  the 
other  tayloring..and  several  otlier  particulars. 

g.  To  holdy  keep  one's  way  (cf.  4  c):  to  travel 
without  interruption  ;  flg,  to  continue  one*s  course 
of  action,  to  '  keep  going',  f  ^0  hold^  keep  way. 
to  keep  pace  (const,  with  or  dative). 

C137S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xi.  {Simon  ^  Jude)  326  Syne  to  ^e 
eddns  can  |>ai  sa ;  *  ve  commawnd  50W  to  hald  ^our  va '.  1598 
Shaks.  Merry  \V.  in.  il  i  Nay  keepe  your  way  (little  Gal- 
lant) you  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a 
Leader.  1599  —  Much  Ado  i.  L  144,  I  would  my  horse  had 
the  speed  of  your  tongue., but  keepe  your  way  a  Gods 
name,  I  haue  done.  1605  Bacon  Adx.  Learn.  11.  vii.  §  2.  25  It 
seemeth  best  to  keepe  way  with  Antiquities,  vsque  ad  aras. 
1625  —  Ess.,  Fortune  (Arb.)  377  When  there  be  not  Stonds, 
nor  Restiuenesse  in  a  Mans  Nature.  But  that  the  wheeles 
of  his  Minde  keepe  way  with  the  wheeles  of  his  Fortune. 
X640  VoRKE  Union  Hon.,  Battles  63  She.. had  her  fore 
mast  broken  oflT,  which  so  hindred  her  sayle,  that  shee  was 
enable  to  keepe  way  with  the  Fleeie.  1706  E.  Ward 
Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  i  It  flies  so  far,  that  no  bird.. 
but  a  Woodcock,  can  hold  way  with  it.  1708  Constit. 
Watermen's  Co.  82  All  plying  to  keep  Way,  on  forfeiture  of 
00.  00.  06.  1796  Shelvocke  Voy.  round  World  2,  I  did  not 
doubt  but  that  I  should  be  able  to  hold  him  way.  1818 
Tuckey's  Narr.  Exped.  R.  Zaire  Introd.  p.  xxvii,  In  run- 
ning..from  the  Nore  to  the  North  Foreland,.. she  kept  way 
with  the  transport.  18*7  Scott  Surg.  Dau.  xiii.  The.  .reeds 
of  the  jungle  were  moving  like  the  ripple  of"  the  ocean, 
when  distorted  by  the  course  of  a  shark  holding  its  way 
near  the  surface.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  x,  People  who 
have  enough  to  do  to  hold  their  own  way.. had  better  be 
content  with  their  own  obligations  and  diflnculties. 

t  h..  By  the  way  of  my  soul  (as  an  oath) ;  by  my 
soul's  salvation.  Obs. 

1460  Paston  Lett,  I.  52a  For  be  the  weye  of  my  sowle,  this 
lond  wer  uttirly  on  done. 

i.  Ndut.  Progress  (of  a  ship  or  boat)  through 
the  water ;  rate  of  progress,  velocity ;  impetus 
gained  by  a  vessel  in  motion.  71?  freshen  way  : 
see  Freshen  v.  3. 

Cf.  underway  {^Z\  from  which  this  sense  was  perh.  evolved. 

1663  Davenant  2nd  Ft.  Siege  0/ Rhodes  11. 1,  Those  who 
withstand  The  Tide  of  Flood. .  Fall  back  when  they  tn  vain 
would  onward  row  :  We  strength  and  way  preserve  by  lying 
stilL  1669  Sturmy  Mariner  s  Mag.  iv.  vi.  160  If  you  satt 
against  a  Current,  if  it  be  swifter  than  the  Ship's  way,  you 
fall  a  Stern.  1744  M.  HtsHOp  Life  15  She  stood  away  for 
brest,  and  we..hrcd  a  Chace  Gun,  but  we  fired  too  soon, 
for  we  lost  Way  and  she  gained.  1757  Phil.  Trans.  L.  34 
The  sea  was  rough,  and  the  yacht  bad  great  way.  1764 
J.  Bvron  in  Hawkesw.  Voy.  (1773)  I.  23  On  the  7th,  I  found 
myself  much  farther  to  the  northward  tban  I  expected,  and 
therefore  supposed  the  ship's  way  bad  been  influenced  by 
a  current.  x86o  Hughes  Tom  Brown  Ox/,  xiii,  Now  mind, 
boys,  don't  quicken,.. four  short  strokes  to  get  way  on  ber, 
and  then  steady.  1885  Law  Rep.  10  P.  D.  101  She  ran 
into  the  Nia  before  her  way  could  be  stopped.  1889  Jerome 
Three  Men  in  Boat  ix.  We  can't  steer,  if  you  keep  stopping. 
You  must  keep  some  way  on  the  boaL  1899  F.  T.  Bullen 
Log  0/ Sea'7vai/ 2y  By  the  time  our  way  was  exhausted, 
about  ninety  fathoms  had  been  paid  out  on  the  first  anchor. 

transf.  1857  Dickens  Dorrit  i.  xiii.  A.. short  dark  man 
came  into  the  room  with  so  much  way  upon  bim,  that  he 
was  within  a  foot  of  Clennam  before  he  could  stop,  i^iz 
Times  22  Aug.  8/3  He  shut  off  liis  engine  and  by  so  doing 
took  the  '  way  '  off  the  biplane.  Z914  Contemp.  Rev.  Nov. 
680  The  train  gathered  way. 

8.  Distance  travelled  or  to  be  travelled  along  a 
particular  route.  Hence  (with  adjs.  long,  sho7-t, 
good,  greatj  little)^  a  distance  between  places  or  to 
a  place ;  often  as  advb.  accusative.  Also  with  ofl. 
Cf.  Halfway. 

+  A  vtile  0/ way ;  =  *  a  mile  away '  {obs.  rare). 

f  900  tr.  Baeda's  Hist.  i.  xxiii,  Hts..sumne  die!  3ses  we^es 
gefaren  hsfdon.  £-1000  Ep.  Alexandri  in  Cockayne  Nar* 
ratiunculm  (1Z61)  25  Da  ondswarodon  hie  mec  &  sje;5don 
^  naere  mara  weg  ^onne  meahte  on  tyn  da^um  Referan. 
c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  viii,  3a  It  es  a  grete  way  betwene 
Jjam.  1535  Coverdale  i  Kings  xix.  7  Stonde  vp,  and  eate, 
for  thou  hast  a  greate  waye  to  go.     1551  T.  Wilson  Logic 

II.  I  vii;  b,  It  is  no  good  argument,  if  I  se  a  tree  a  good 
way  from  me,  to  say,  it  is  a  tree,  therefore  it  is  an  Apple 
tree.  1^85  T.  Washington  tr.  Nickoiay's  Voy.  iii.  viii.  82  b, 
Trauailiiig  both  day  and  night,  .[they]  do  dispatch  more 
way  then  the  best  horse,  .coulde  doe.   1588  Shaks.  L.  L.L. 

III.  57  The  way  is  but  short,  away.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i. 
\.  28  Long  way  he  travelled  before  he  heard  of  ought.  1631 
Lithcow  Trav.  v.  176  There  came  a  man,  and  two  women 
swimming  to  vs,  more  then  a  mile  of  way,    1661  J.  Davies 


tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  36  The  Sand-banks. .reach  out 
a  good  way  into  the  Sea.  1667  Sprat  Hist.  Royal-Soc.  250 
A  Chariot -way- wiser,  irtcasuring  exactly  the  length  of  the 
way  of  the  Chariot  or  Coach  to  which  it  is  apply'd.  1697 
C'tess  D'Aunoy's  Trav.  (1706)  44  They  commit  these  Vu- 
lanies  hard  by  a  Sanctuary,  so  have  the  less  way  to  an  Altar. 
2711  BuDCELL  Sped.  No.  77  r  1,  I  saw  him  squirr  away  his 
Watch  a  considerable  way  into  the  Thames.  179X  R.  Mvlne 
2nd  Rep.  Thames  Navig.  10  There  is  the  finest  navigable 
Water,  all  the  Way  from  Mr.  Tovcy's  Meadows  to  CHeve 
Lock.  18x8  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxvi,  I  must  ask  the  favour 
of  your  company  a  little  way.  1835  Dickens  Sk.  Boz, 
Pawnbroker s  Shop,  It  is  a  low,.. dusty  shop,  the  door  of 
which  stands  always  doubtfully,  a  Uttle  way  open.  1844 
Brougham  Alb,  Lunel  I.  ii.  39  The  Marchioness's  walk 
seldom  lasted  less  than  an  hour,  so  that  she  must  have  some 
way  to  go.  1856  F.  O.  Morris  Brit.  Birds  V.  8  Ventrilo- 
quism, .making  the  sound  at  one  moment  appear  close  to 
the  listener,  and  the  next  a  long  way  off.  i88a  Besant  All 
Sorts  Axi,  But  the  village  of  Davenant  is  not  a  great  way 
off.  1898  Flor.  Montcomekv  Tony  18  She  stood  a  little 
way  from  the  door. 
fS'  >74^  Harris  Three  Treat,  i.  (1765)  18  And  now 
then,  continued  be,  as  we  have  gone  thus  far,  and  have 
settled  between  us  what  we  believe  Art  to  be ;  shall  we  go  a 
little  farther,  or  is  your  Patience  at  an  end  ?   Oh  !  no,  replied 

I,  not  if  any  thing  be  left.  We  have  walked  so  leisurely,  that 
much  remains  of  our  Way. 

t  b.  P'or  a  mile  way,  a  furlong  way^  meaning 
the  time  which  it  takes  to  go  that  distance,  see 
MiLEWAY,  Furlong  b.  Obs, 

o.  In  advb. phrases  used  figuratively.  {By)  a  long 
way :  qualifying  a  comparative,  =  'far *  (better, 
etc.).  At  the  least  way(s  :  see  Leastways,  f  -^ 
great  way :  to  a  great  extent.  +  A  foul  way  out : 
miserably  far  from  success.  Some  way :  for  some 
distance  (in  time). 
For  togo  a  long,  great,  etc.  way,  see  Go  v.  43  c,  d. 
x6oi  Shaks.  All's  Well  1.  i.  112,  I  loue  bim  for  his  sake, 
And  yet  I.  .Thinke  him  a  great  way  foole.     1601  —  Jul.  C. 

II.  i.  107  Heere,  as  I  point  my  Sword,  the  Sunne  arises, 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  South.  1601  —  Tivel. 
N.  II.  iii.  201  If  I  cannot  recouer  your  Neece,  1  am  a  foule 
way  out.  1699  Bentlev  Phal.  484  Why,  forsooth,  so  much 
ado,  why  such  a  vast  way  about,  to  obtain  a  few  Verses? 
1874  Sweet  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  1873-4,  5^6  'Ihe  most 
characteristic  features  of  Middle  English,  as,  for  instance, 
ii  and  uu,  were  preserved  some  way  into  the  sixteenth 
century.  1890  W.  E.  Norris  Misadventure  xiv,  Bligh,  who 
was  his  junior  by  a  long  way. 

9.  Direction  of  motion,  relative  position,  or  as- 
pect. Chiefly  in  advb.  phrases,  as  this  way  (  = 
hitherwards),  my  way  (=  towards  me,  into  my 
neighbourhood),  that  way,  which  way,  all  ways, 
etc. 

In  early  use  vjay  often  followed  a  local  name  or  a  sb.  pre. 
ceded  by  to  with  the  force  of  the  suffix  -ivard.  In  mod. 
colloquial  and  esp.  rustic  speech  expressions  like  {dcnvn) 
Essex  way  (i.e.  in  Essex  or  its  neighbourhood)  are  common. 

For  the  right  way,  the  wrong  way,  in  uses  belonging  to 
this  sense,  see  those  adjs. 

a  X300  Cursor  M.  'Z'i^Ti  pe  6xses  J>at  J>ar-in  er  slade, . .  Til 
erth  wai  \G6tt.  Till  erdwardj  \>zxv  sal  )>ai  fle.  1573-80  Tusser 
Husb.  (1878)  103  In  Cambridge  shire  forward  to  Lincolne 
shire  way,  the  champion  niaketh  his  fallow  in  May.  1591 
Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  in.  iii.  52  Oh  turne  thy  edged  Sword 
another  way.  1605  —  Macb.  iv.  i.  45  By  the  pricking  of 
my  Thumbes,  Something  wicked  this  way  comes.  1607  — 
Cor.  I.  iii.  8  When  youth  with  comelinesse  pluck'd  all  gaze 
bis  way.  1639  Lithcow  Trav,  vi.  276  From  whence  we 
saw.. to  the  Westward,  in  the  way  of  Egypt,  the  Castle  of.. 
Elisha.  a  1654  Selden  Table^T.  (Arb.)  67  As  take  a  straw 
and  throw  it  up  into  the  Air,  you  shall  see  by  that  which 
way  the  Wind  is.  1680  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc.  xiv.  235  The 
Work  must  run  always  one  way.  X697  Dryden  /^neis  xi 
1123  This  way  and  that  bis  winding  Course  he  bends, 
1744  M.  Bishop  Life  190  Our  advantageous  Ground  was 
the  Destruction  of  a  great  many  Thousands  of  the  French, 
for  we  bad  tbem  all  Ways,  Front,  and  Rear,  and  Flank.  x8oo 
Lathom  Dash  of  Day  1.  iii,  I  seldom  come  your  way  now. 
x8sx  Scott  Kenilw.  xxiii,  Janet,  .ventured  to  ask  ber  lady, 
which  way  she  proposed  to  direct  her  flight.  184X  Thacke- 
ray Ct,  Hoggarty  Diamond  ii,  As  it  was  a  very  fine  night, 
[we]  strolled  out  for  a  walk  West  End  way.  1846  James 
Stepmother  xxxviii.  II.  106  The  instant  he  entered— though 
the  servant  said,  '  this  way,  sir,'  and  walked  on  towards  the 
opposite  door— Mr.  Morton's  visitor  stopped,  bowed  to  the 
ladies,  [etc.].  1850  Newman  Di^ctdties  Anglicans  i.  ii. 
(1891)  I.  55  Drive  a  stake  into  a  river's  bed,  and  you  will  at 
once  ascertain  which  way  it  is  running.  1853  Lvtton  My 
Novel  VI.  xix,  The  first  time  you  come  my  way  you  shall 
have  two  glasses  of  brandy-and-water.  1873  Ruskin  Fors 
Clav.  xxxiii.  2  When  last  I  was  up  Huntly  Burn  way,  there 
was  no  burn  there.  1878  Tbelawnv  Rec.  Shelley  etc.  L 
167  A  vehement  exclamation . .  from  one  of  the  trio  of  ladies, 
drew  all  eyes  her  way.  X89X  *  R.  Boldrewood' ^^^«0'. 
side  Sax.  vi,  At  last  I  made  out  a  whirlwind  coming  our 
way.  1896  Gratiana  Chanter  Witch  of  Withyford  xv. 
185  Joan  she  married  Farmer  Blake  as  lives  over  Molton 
way.  1909  '  Violet  Jacob  '  Sheep-Steahrs  viii,  '  Where  are 
you  going  to  now? '..'Down  Crishowell  way'.  1904  P. 
Landon  in  Times  24  Sepf.  8/2  We  took  care  not  to  offend., 
by  deviating  from  the  orthodox  left-to-right  course. ..The 
*  way  of  the  wine  '  is  a  custom  which  would  need  no  ex. 
planation  to  a  Buddhist.  191a  S.  H.  Warren  in  Jml.  R. 
Anthrop.  Inst.  XLll.  115  Ihe  shaft-hole  is  bored  through 
the  thinnest  way  of  the  [stone]  blade,  so  that  the  cutting- 
edge  comes  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft. 

b.  flg.  in  non-spatial  applications. 

In  colloquial  use  sometimes  in  predicative  phrases,  as  {a 
little)  that  way,  approximating  to  that  condition  ;  {all,  quite, 
very  much)  the  other  way. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  iii.  ii.  79  My  consent  goes  not  that 
way.  1605  —  Lear  in.  iv.  21  O  that  way  madnesse  lies, 
let  me  shun  that,  a  1647  Fletcher  Lovers'  Progr.  1. 1,  You 
are  Poetical.  jWa/.  Something  given  that  way.  165J  Howell 
Giraffi's  Rev.  Naples  11.  90  Three  Brothers  were  detected 
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WAY. 

to  have  a  Design  that  way.  1707  Attehbury  Vinef,  Doctr. 
F^mtral Semt.  Btrmet  3a  As  to  the  words  themselves,  there 
is  nothing  in  them  that  sounds  that  way.  1711  Addison 
Sptct.  No.  loS  P  7  Finding  his  Genius  did  not  lie  that  Way. 
X794  J.  H.  Moore  Pract.  NtxviX'  (1828)  179  Suppose  the 
sun's  true  azimuth  S.  17*^  45'  £.  and  the  magnetic  azimuth 
S.  5° 48'  W.,  required  the  variation,  and  which  way?  1837 
Dickens  PickwAx^ '  I'm  afraid  you're  wet.'. .'  Yes,  I  am  a 
little  that  way.*  2858  Trollope  Tkret  Clerks  xxvi.  You 
must  not  compare  me  with  them, .  .They  are  patterns  of  ex- 
cellence. I  am  all  the  other  way.  188a  J.  H.  Blunt  Re/, 
Ck,  Eng,  II.  X36  Foxe,  whose  evidence  is  often  one  way 
and  his  assertiotis  the  other.  1885  Law  Times  LXXIX. 
161/3  The  evidence  on  the  point  had  in  his  view  been  all 
one  way. 

0.  Prov.  To  look  nine  tvays^  to  look  two  ways 
for  Sunday :  to  squint  excessively.  Togo,  look  nine 
ways  {at  once,  at  thrice) :  expressing  the  indecision 
produced  by  terror  or  eagerness. 

154a  [see  Nine  A.  3bJ.  a  1617  Bayne  On  Ephes.  (1643) 
253  Some,  if  a  thing  come  into  the  head,  turne  them  forth- 
with to  it,  as  busily  as  if  they  would  goe  nine  waies  at  once. 
1649  [see  Nine  A  3  b].  1869  A.  Macixjnald  Lcne,  Laxu  <V 
Theoi.  xx'u  451  He  has.  .a  bad  squint,  so  that.. he  seemed 
to  be  looking  two  ways  for  Sunday. 

d.  The  other  way  about,  round:  conversely, 
vice  versa. 

1894  '  M.  Rutherford  *  Cath.  Furze  vi,  She . .  never  could 
recollect  whether  the  verb  was  conjugated,  and  the  noun 
declined,  or  whether  it  was  the  other  way  round,  to  use  one 
of  her  favourite  expressions.  1914  Q.  Rezu  Apr.  382  Whilst 
with  Hegel  the  Logic  is  ihc  a  firiori  framework  of  the  whole 
philosophy,  with  Eucken  it  is  secondary,  adjusting  itself  to 
the  life-process  ami  not  the  other  way  about. 

e,  Ofu  way  or  {the)  other,  either  way  (advb. 
phr.) :  ia  one  direction  or  the  other ;  in  the  direc- 
tion of  excess  or  defect,  of  assent  or  denial,  of  con- 
firmation or  disproof,  etc. 

1560  B.  Hampton  in  T.  Wright  Q.  Eliz.  (1838)  I.  36  As 
sone  as  th'ende  thereof,  either  one  waye  or  other,  shall  be 
knowne,  I  will  not  fayle  to  move  the  Quene's  Majestic  that 
the  same  may  be  [etc].  173a  Berkeley  Atciphr,  vi.  §  5, 
I  should.. be  glad  to  be  convmced  one  way  or  other.  x86o 
Dickens  Uncomm.  Trav.  vii.  The  housekeeper  who  saw  it 
all .  .seemed  to  have  no  opinion  about  it,  one  way  or  other. 
a  1878  B.  Taylor  Germ.  Lit.  105  There  are  but  a  few  years* 
difference  between  them,  either  way,  1884  Laiv  Times  Rep, 
L.  2^'a  The  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  1879  has  no  real 
bearing  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  question. 

flO,  Naut,  The  run  or  rake  of  a  ship.  (Cf. 
Rake  sb,^  i,  Run  sb.  35  b.)  Obs. 

iSa^  Capt.  J.  Smith  Sea  Gram.  ii.  10  The  meane  is  the 
best  if  her  after  way  be  answerable.  1691  T.  HIale]  Acc. 
NiJi  Itwent.  122  The  proportion  between  the  way  of  the 
Ship  cut  off  at  its  greatert  transverse  section,  and  the  way 
of  ihe  same  shaped  from  the  s.^me  section  forward  in  the 
usual  manner. 

HI.  Course  of  life  or  action,  means,  manner. 

IL  A  path  or  course  of  life ;  the  activities  and 
fortunes  of  a  person. 

The  use  is  maijily  of  Heb.  origin,  and  is  extremely  fre- 
quent in  all  English  versions  of  the  Bible. 

C897  Alfred  Gregorys  Past,  C.  xlii.  306  Hie  eta5  Sone 
waesom  hiera  aejnes  wejes  [L.  comeiient /r-uctus  vim  suae 
(Prov.  i.  31)].  971  Bticki.  Horn.  21  0)>on  leohte  is  fulfre- 
mednesse  wej  pe  we  on  feran  sceolan,  J?aet  is  se  rihta  j^e- 
leafa.  £-zsooOrmin  18068  Forr  all  Jtc  Laferrd  Cristess  lif  & 
all  hiss  halljhe  lare,  &  all  hiss  wej^e,  &  all  hiss  werrc,  [etc.], 
^^nS  Cursor  M,  Bs^oCFairf.)  Of  mister  was  Jrer  wimmen 
twyn  atte  led  ^ire  hfe  in  way  otsyniCott.  wit  sike  and  sin ; 
pM^r/tfjr/j  in  sake  and  sine  (synne)].  138a  "^^zuf  Prov.  xxi. 
«  Eche  weie  of  a  man  rijt  to  hym  semeth.  1653  Hane  yrnl. 
(1906)  1  By  the  Lord's  providence  who  disposeth  of  all  the 
wayes  and  actions  of  man.  1657  Miltos  P,  L.  iv.  620  Man 
hath  his  daily  work.  .Appointed,  which  declares  his  Dig- 
niiie.  And  the  regard  of  Heav'n  on  all  his  waies;  While 
other  Animals  unactive  range  And  of  thir  doings  God  takes 
no  account.  1709  Pkior  Henry  gf  Emma  395  One  Destiny 
our  Life  shall  guide ;  Nor  Wild,  nor  Deep  our  common 
Way  divide.  1750  Gray  Elegy  76  They  kept  the  noiseless 
tenor  of  their  way. 

b.  pU  Habits  of  life,  esp.  with  regard  to  moral 
conduct. 

cSas  yesp.  Psalter  xxxviii.  (xxxix.)  i  Ic  cwef5  ic  haldu 
we^as  mine  3et  ic  ne  agylte  in  tungan  minre.  [Similarly  in 
all  later  versions.)  1513  More  Rich.  Ill  Wks.  39/1  So  that 
euer  at  length  euil  drifies  dreue  to  nought,  &  good  plain 
wayes  prosper.  1567  Gude  ft  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  95  Thow 
sail  not  foifow  wickit  mennis  wayis.  1599  Smaks.  etc.  Pass, 
Pilgy*  323  And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  waies.  1675  Owen 
Indwelling  Sin  xvii.  (1732)  235  His  Companions  in  Sin  not 
finding  bim  in  his  old  Ways,  begin  to  laugh  at  him.  183a 
H  r.  Martineau  Manck,  Strike  i.  8  Those  who  knew  his 
ways  could  easilj;  guess  at  which  of  his  haunts  he  might  be 
expected  when  missing  from  home.  185a  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle 
^'"«*'  C.  xxxvii,  I  wish,  friend,  thee  would  leave  off  cursing 
and  swearing,  and  think  upon  thy  ways.  1857  Hughes  Tom 
Brown  1.  i,  I  shall  here  shut  up  for  the  present,  and  consider 
my  way^  1887  M.  Creighton  in  Mrs.  Creighton  Life  {1904) 
^-  375  Your  letter  will  give  me  much  food  for  meditation, 
and  may  in  time  lead  to  an  amendment  of  my  ways. 

C.  The  way  or  ways  of  God :  the  course  of  God's 
providence;  very  common  in  Bible  use. 

£•8*5  Vesp.  Psalter  xliv.  17  Rehtwis  dryhten  in  allum 
we^um  h'i  138a  Wyclif  Prov.  viiL  22  The  Lord  weldide 
me  \sc.  Wisdom]  in  the  begynnyng  of  his  w^ies  [so  1535 
Coverdale;  i6n  wayj.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vin.  413  To 
attaine  The  highth  and  depth  of  thy  Eternal  wayes  All 
human  thoughts  come  short,  suprcam  of  things.  1738  C'tess 
Hartford  CiTrr.  (1805)  I.  28  It  tells  us. .that  a  day  will 
co;Tie  when  the  ways  of  Providence  will  be  cleared  up. 

d.  A  prescribed  course  of  life  or  conduct;  the 
law  or  commandments  (of  God)  ;  also  in//, 

a  1000  Andreas  ijo  Leode  [hejlaerdeon  Hfes  weg.  ^1300 
Cursor  M.  6858,  I,. sal  bald  yow  lei  mi  higbt,  To-quils  yec    , 
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folu  mi  wais  right.  1381  Wyclip  yd  xxL  14  The  which 
seidcn  to  God,  Go  awei  fro  vs;  the  kunnyng  of  thi  weies  we 
wiln  not.  1786  S.  Told  Acc.  Life  1C6,  I  walked  closely  in 
the  ways  of  God.  1879  R.  K.  Douglas  Con/ucianisin  \\\.  72 
The  S.ige . .  maintains  a  perfect  uprightness  and  pursues  the 
heavenly  way  without  the  slightest  deflection. 

e.  ThelVay:  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  a  name 
for  the  Christian  religion  (1)  iSos,  Vulg.  via). 

In  Acts  ix.  2,  xix.  9,  23,  xxiv.  14,  jj,  the  Greek  has  '  the 
way';  theonly  English  translation  that  h.is  the  literal  render- 
ing in  all  the  passages  is  the  Revised  Version  of  1881  ('  the 
Way  ',  with  capital).  In  ix,  2  Wyclif,  following  an  error  in 
some  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  has  'this  life';  later  versions 
down  to  j6ii  have  '  ihis  way'.  In  xix.  9  and  23  Wyclif, 
after  some  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  has  '  the  way  of  the  Lord  ' 
(so,  in  verseo,  Tindalei526and  Geneva  1557);  later  versions 
of  verse  23  down  to  1611  '  that  way  '.  In  xxiv.  14  Wyclif  h.is 
'the  sect  (after  Vulg.  seclain),  Tindale  and  Geneva  'that 
way',  Cranmerand  1611  'the  way".  In  xxiv. 22  Wyclif  Ikts 
'  the  way  ',  Geneva  '  this  sect ',  and  other  versions  down  to 
1611  'that  way'.  In  Acts  xxii.  4  the  Greek  has  'this  way', 
which  all  the  English  translators  render  literally. 

12.  A  course  of  action.  Often  with  the  phrase- 
ology of  sense  4,  as  to  go  the  right,  wrong,  nearest 
way. 

a  1300  Cursor M.  29222  For-)>i  to  weind  l>e  seker  wai  I  rede 
we  be  in  penance  ai.  1390  Gower  Con/.  1. 2, 1  wolde  go  the 
middel  weie  And  wryte  a  bok  betwen  the  Iweie,  Somwhat 
of  lust,  somewhat  of  lore.  £1500  Medwall  Nature  (Brandl) 
I.  342  Yf  thou  se  hym  not  take  hys  owne  way.  Call  me  cut, 
when  thou  metest  me  a  nother  day.  1536  Ftlgr.  Per/.  (W. 
de  W.  1531)9  In  this  we  may  knowe,  what  waye  to  take,  & 
what  wa);e  to  leue.  c  1530  Berners  A  rlh.  Lyt.  Brit.  352,1 
thinke  this  is  a  better  waye  than  all  to  fyght  at  ones.  1539 
in  W,  A.J.Archbold.yo««rK/ieW/f-.//i»/Kj(i892)75Albeyt 
we  have  vsed  as  many  wayes  with  her  as  our  poore  wittes 
cowde  atteynej  yet  in  the  ende  we  cowde  not.. bring  her  to 
any  conformytie.  1560  Daus  tr.  SUidane's  Covim.  2i6i"heyr 
Archebysshop  Herman  bathe  gon  a  new  waye  to  worke  fL. 
iniisse  novam  ralioncm].  a  IS»S  S\aKv.i  Arcaiiia  l\.  xxiL  {  8 
(1912)  293  He  durst  not  take  open  way  against  them :  and  as 
harde  it  was  to  take  a  secrete.  1610  Shaks.  Tcmfi.  11.  ii.  39 
My  best  way  is  to  creepe  vnder  his  Gaberdine.  1616  Draxe 
Bi&l.  Scholast.  2  He  goeth  the  wrong  way  to  worke,  or  to 
the  wood.  l6jS  CoWLEV  Davidcis  I.  Note  37  There  is  so 
much  to  be  said  of  this  subject,  that  the  best  way  is  to  say 
nothing  of  it.  1653  Locke  Educ.  %  39  The  sooner  this  Way- 
is  begun  with  Children,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  them,  and 
their  Governors  too.  X748  Smollett  R.  Random  Ixii,  He 
told  me  that  I  went  the  wrong  way  to  work. 

t  b.  (One's)  best  or  most  advisable  course.  Obs. 
1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  iv.  iii.  93  My  way  is  now  to  hie 
home  to- his  house,  And  tell  his  wife,  that  [etc.].  1594  — 
Rich.  lilt  I.  i.  78,  1  thinke  it  is  our  way,  If  we  will  keepe  in 
fauour  with  the  King,  To  be  her  men,  and  weare  her  Liuery. 
1S03  —  Mens,  /or  M,  V.  280,  I  will  goe  darkely  to  worke 
with  her.  That's  the  way :  for  women  are  light  at  midnight. 
1604^ —  0th.  n.  iii.  ^93  And  bring  him  iumpe,  when  he  may 
Cassio  finde  Soliciting  his  wife :  I  that's  the  way. 

C.  To  have  {get,  etc.)  onis  {own)  way :  to  be 
allowed  to  follow  or  to  enforce  on  others  the  course 
of  action  on  which  one  is  resolved.  Hence  tt>  lave, 
be  fond  0/ one's  own  way.     Cf.  14!. 

1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  iii.  ii.  139  Like  one  that.. chides 
the  Sea,  that  sunders  him  from  thence,  Saying  bee  'le  lade  it 
dry,  to  haue  his  way.  1611  B.  Jonson  Catitine  iv.  iii.  Had 
1  had  my  way,  He'  had  mew'd  in  flames,  at  home,  not  i'  the 
Senate.  1621  Bacon  Hen.  VII  238  Hee  was  of  an  High 
Mind,  and  loued  his  owne  Will,  and  bis  owne  Way.  1748 
Richardson  C/an'jja  (1768)  I.  147  Obstinate,  perverse,  un- 
dutiful  Clarissa  !..  then  take  your  own  way,  and  go  up! 
1849  litACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  viii.  II.  398  Every  child  knew 
that  his  majesty  loved  to  have  his  own  way  and  could  not 
bear  to  be  thwarted.  1859  Tennyson  Marr.  Ceraiiit  466,  I 
myself  sometimes  despise  myself  j  For  I  have  let  men  be, 
and  have  their  way.  1859  —  Grandmother  xvrn,  Kind,  like 
a  man,  was  he ;  like  a  man,  too,  would  have  his  way.  1866 
Mrs.  Whitney  Leslie  Goldthivaite  xi,  I'll,  .thank  you  un- 
utterably, if  you'll  only  let  me  have  my  way  in  this.  It  will 
do  me  so  much  good,  mamma  I  1873  Mrs.  Oliphant  Inno. 
cent  III.  310  You  are.,  silly,  pig-headed,  unreasonable,  and 
more  fond  of  your  own  way  than  of  anything  else  in  the 
world.  i88s  Manch.  Exam.  8  June  4/7  ;If  they  do  not  get 
their  own  way  they  will  resign.  1893  Law  Times  XCIV. 
559/1  If  I  had  had  my  way,  1  would  have  fought  every  one 
of  these  actions. 

t  d.  Take  better  way  with  you  :  take  a  more 
reasonable  course.  Obs. 

aim  Udall  Royster  D.  iv.  iii.  (Arb.)  65  Let  me  now 
treate  peace,  For  bloudshed  will  there  be  in  case  this  strife 
increace.  Ah  good  dame  Custance,  take  better  way  with 
you. 
13.  A  course  of  action,  a  device,  expedient 
method,  or  means,  by  which  some  end  may  be  at- 
tained or  some  danger  escaped.  Const,  to  with 
inf.  or  sb.,  of  with  gerund. 
Proverb,  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  49  pet  we  ma^en  mid  ure  muSe  bringen 
us  ut  of  t>isse  putte..and  )>et  |>urh  Keo  herde  weies  l>e  >us 
beo5  ihaten :  Cordis  contritione.  Oris  con/essione,  Operis 
satisfactione.  c  1400  36  Pol.  Poems  iv.  36  By  al  way  make 
hym  J>i  frende.  c  1400  Pety  Job  382  ibid.  133,  I  may  nat 
from  thy  respeccioun  By  no  way,  lorde,  hyde  now  me.  c  1470 
Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  I.  109  As  for  the  ncxte  corte  they 
hathe  founde  a  wey  J>at  ther  schuil  no  thyng  be  do,  yn  so 
myche  as  ye  be  absent,  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VII,  50 
For  after  yt  tyme  there  were  an  hundred  wayes  practised 
and  invented  how  at  one  time  or  another,  to  deliver  or  convey 
them  out  of  pryson.  1550  Crowley  Last  Trumpet  699  Why 
should  not  1 . .  Haue  benefices  two  or  thre  ?  Sens  thou  hast 
Uught  me  the  wei  how  I  may  kepe  them  and  blamelesse  be. 
1606  Shaks.  Ant.  *  CI  1.  iii.  10  Thou  teachest  like  a  foole  : 
the  way  to  lose  him.  1624  Donne  Devot.  x.  (ed.  2)  217 
Those  are  the  greatest  mischiefes,  which  are  least  discerned  ; 
the  most  insen.cibte  in  their  waies  come  to  be  the  most  sensible 
in  their  ends,     a  1633  G.  HsKBERT  Outlandish  Prov.  (1640) 
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730  To  him  that  will,  waies  are  not  wanting,  1668  R.  Steele 
Hushandm,  Calling  \.{i(i-j 2)  g6  The  way  to  have  full  bams, 
is  to  have  free  hands.  1685  F.  Cheneau  {tiile)  French 
Grammar  enriched  with  a  compendious  and  short  way  to 
learn  the  French  tongue  in  a  very  short  time..  ;  and  a  very 
rare  way  to  find  out  all  the  articles,  nouns,  pronouns  [etc.]. 
1720  pK  Foe  Capt.  Singleton  it  (1840)  25  They  took  ways. . 
to  satisfy  us.  1753  Richahdson  Grandison  \.  ii.  5  And  tho* 
iie  finds  a  way,  by  his  sister,  .to  let  Miss  Byron  know  his 
passion.  i84|(  Brougham  Alh.  Limel  X'vl.  IL  176  Against 
England  he  is  implacable  and  tlie  only  way  to  ruffle  his 
temper  is  to  praise  her.  1849  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  x.  II. 
554  He  now  saw  that  there  was  only  one  way  of  averting 
general  confusion.  _iB8a  BtsANT  All  Sorts  xxi,  '  Is  there  no 
way,'  she  asked,  'in  which  he  can  earn  money?'  189s 
Speaker  3  Sept.  292/2  Mr.  Huxley, .can  see  but  one  way  of 
arriving  at  truth  ;  which  he  calls  experience.  1918  Comkill 
Mag.  J  unc  634  Radicals  who  preached  Colonial  Self-govern, 
ment  as  the  way  and  the  only  way  to  LnperJal  Unity. 

b.  Coupled  with  the  synonymous  Mean  j^, :  see 
Ways  anij  meaks.  Also  fj/iean  way  (see  Mean 
ff.2  4),  f  way  moyen  (see  Moyen  a.).  Also  f  ways 
and  grounds, 

C1400  Rom.  Rose  4844  Wher  theyne  may  Finde  non  other 
mene  wey  [Fr.  ou  nus  tie  set  le  vioien  guerre].  1430-1 
Rolls  0/ Pur  It,  IV.  375/2  Upon  gretesubtilite..,  and  colored 
menes  and  weyes.  1440  in  IVars  Eng.  in  Irance  (Rolls)  1 1. 
444  For  elles  youre  partie  adverse  and  the  saide  due  might 
not  godely  have  founden  the  moyens  and  the  weyes  to  have 
communed  to  geder  to  conclude  thaire  coiifedracy.  1455 
Rolls  0/ Parlt.  V.  287/2  So  the  weyes  and  groundes  may  be 
founde  and  hadde  for  paiement.  1470  Stonor  Papers  (Cam- 
den)  I.  115  pur  Traitours.  .which  daily  labour  ^e  weyes 
moyens  at  ^eir  power  of  our  final  destruccion.  1560  Daus  tr. 
SUidane's  Comm.  82  This  is  the  onely  meane  and  waye, 
that  is  euermore  cenayne  and  sure.  1561  T.  Houv  tr.  Cas- 
iiglione's  Courtyer  u,  (1577)  Nib,  Ech  honest  louer..vseth 
so  manye  meanes  and  wayes  to  please  the  woman  whome 
hee  louetfa. 

t  c.  7b  have  the  way[s :  to  know  how  to  do 
something.  Obs, 

1544  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  163  O  the  right  philosophical! 
herte  of  this  prince,  who  had  the  waye,  euen  of  his  enemies, 
also  to  take  vtilitee  and  profite.  Ibid.  200  Oh  wiiat  an  horse 
these  folkes  dooe  marre,  while  through  defauUe  of  skylle. . 
thei  haue  not  the  wayes  to  handle  hym  [L.  dum  illo  per 
imperii iatn..uti  nesciunt], 

d.  IVayout  of  I  a  means  of  escape  from  (a  diffi- 
culty).    Cf.  sense  4. 

1875  JowETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  430  Let  us.  .ask  ourselves., 
whether  we  have  discovered  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

14.  Manner  in  which  something  is  done  or  takes 
place ;  method  of  performing  an  action  or  operation, 

cj%s  Corpus  Gloss,  (Hessels)  Q  74  Qvocumque  modo^ 
Sehwelci  weRa.  c  1350  iVill.  Palertie  5526  He  wold  haue  do 
beter,  ^if  is  witte  in  eny  weijes  wold  him  haue  serucd.  145&- 
1530  Myrr.  OurLadye  i.  v.  17  Lyghtnynge  hys  soule.  .with 
the  spiritual  vnderstondyng  of  hys  wordes  &  that  in  tow 
wayes.  1563  T.  Gale /^M^iVr'o/.  Pref.  2  The  methodeand  way 
of composuionofsuche medicines.  x^T^Vt.Qooc'e.Hereshach  s 
Husb.  II.  72  But  are  there  more  wayes  then  one  of  plantyng 
and  setting?  1603  Shaks. /i/r<M,7^iT/.iii.  iu  112  They  say  this 
Angelo  was  not  made  by  Man  and  Woman,  after  this  downc- 
right  way  of  Creation.  1617  Mohvson  Itin.  1. 67  After  dinner 
we  rode  in  like  way  two  miles,  to  the  City  Lowen.  1638 
Junius  Paint.  Ancients  227  As  for  the  things  an  Artificer 
shall  judge  to  be  worth  his  pains,  he  shall  not  onely  invent 
them  after  the  best  way,  but  also  after  the  easiest  way.  1651 
Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  23  There  is  more  ways  of  teachmg  then 
by  preaching  in  a  Pulpit.  1669  Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag.  iv. 
xvii.  202  A  perfect  Method  and  Way  of  keeping  Account. 
1687  A.  LovELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  i.  34,  1  have  said 
enough  of  the  Turks  way  of  Eating,  Drinking  and  Sleeping. 
17H  Addison  Sped.  No.  124  F  4,  I  may  pronounce  their 
Characters  from  their  Way  of  Writing.  1743  Bulkelev  & 
Cummins  Voy.  S.  Seas  66  We  have  found  out  a  new  way  of 
managing  the  Haugh.  1747  Mrs.  Glasse  Cookety  i.  4  There 
are  several  Ways  of  making  Sauce  for  a  Pig.  1798  Sophia 
hzE  Canterb.  T,,  Vug.  Lad:y's  T.  11.  341  She  exacted,  in 
consideration  of  this  concession,  that  he  should  allow  her 
to  do  it  in  her  own  way.  18*7  Faraday  Ckem.  Manip, 
xxiii.  (1842)  586  In  many  other  situations  a  bad  conductor  is 
of  service  in  a  shnilar  way,  1878  Hardy  Ret.  Native  ii.  ii. 
(1890)  113  Yet  why,  aunt,  does  everybody  keep  on  making  me 
think  that  I  do,  by  the  way  they  behave  towards  me  ?  1895 
La-w  Times  XCIX.  546/1  Any  practical  suggestions  point- 
ing out  in  what  way  assistance  may  be  rendered  to  students 
generally.  1897  J.  W.  Clark  Barnwell  Introd.  9  A  few 
words  on  the  way  in  which  I  was  led  to  undertake  the  work. 

f  b.  Literary  style  or  method,  Obs. 
x63a  J.  Havward  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  To  Rdr.  A  iv.  The 
Autriours  peculiar  way  of  imbellishing  it.. gained  so  much 
on  the  Italian  humour,  as  it  induced  divers  of  that  Nobility 
to  procure  bim  to  second  it.. with  another  Tome.  01639 
\^ QTioii  Surv.  Educ.  Reliq.  (1651)  334  And  this  is  enough 
for  the  disclosing  of  a  eood  Capacity  in  the  popular  way ; 
which  I  have  followed,  oecause  the  Subject  is  generall.  1671 
Dryden  Even.  Love  Pref.  a  i  b,  I  admire  and  applaud  him 
where  I  ought :  those  who  do  more,  do  but  value  themselves 
in  their  admiration  of  him  :  and,  by  telling  you  they  extol! 
Ben.  Johnson's  way,  would  insinuate  to  you  that  they  can 
practicejit.  1691  Wood  .^M.  t?jr(7«.  II.  641  Five  Sermons 
in  five  several  stiles  or  waies  of  preaching.  The  first  in 
Bishop  Andrews  way. ..The  second  in  B.  Halts  way. 

c.  In  Chemistry  and  Assaying.  7 he  humid, 
moist,  or  wet  way,  the  dry  way  ( =  F.  voie  humide, 
vote  shhe)j  processes  distinguished  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  liquid. 

1796  [see  Lry  a.  11  e].  1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Ckem.  I.  398, 
1  am  not  yet  able  to  give  an  account.,  of  the  results  of  this 
analysis  by  the  wet  way.  1838  [see  Humid  a.  cj.  1839  [see 
Moist  a.  5]. 

d.  Adverbial  phrases  without  prep.  See  also 
Anyway,  Someway. 

Now  somewhat  rare^  the  form  with  in  being  commonly 
preferred. 
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a  1300  Cursor  M.  12623  Leuesun, . .  Jji  fader  and  i  has  man! 
wais  Soght  \>Q_  abute  this  thre  dais,  c  1380  Wvclif  Sei.  IVks. 
III.  348  Freris.  .spuylen  Jjc  puple  many  weies  by  ipocrisie 
and  o|?er  leesingis.  1526  Tindale  Heb.  \,  i  God  in  tyme 
past  diversly  and  many  wayes  [Gr.  TroAuTpojrws]  spake  vnto 
the  fathers  by  propheies.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhei,  in.  gob, 
When  by  deuersity  of  inuention.a  sentence  Is  manye  wayes 
spoken.  1560  Daus  Ir.  Sleidane's  Contm  286  Hedeclareth 
..how  many  wayes  they  have  rebelled  [L.  guam  iituliis 
7nodis  rebfllarint  ostendii].  1589  Hakluyt  Voy.  Ep.  Ded, 
P  5  It  hath  passed.. the  censure  of  the  learned  phisitlan  M. 
Doctor  lames,  a  man  many  wayes  very  notably  qualified, 
1S99SHAKS.  Much  Ado  n,i.  198  What  fashion  will  you  weare 
the  Garland  offt. .  You  must  weare  it  one  way,  for  the  Prince 
hath  got  your  Hero,  c  1600  —  Sonn.  xvi.  i  But  wherefore 
do  not  you  a  mightier  waJe  Make  warre  vppon  this  bloudie 
tirant  time  !  i6ij  Peacham  Gcntl,  Exerc.  iii.  167  The  Lion 
..is  borne  these  wales,  Rampant,  Passant,  Saliant,  Seisant 
or  couchant.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  n.  xxxi.  187  God  de- 
clareth  his  Lawes  three  wayes.  1653  Walton  v^w^/^rx.  187 
Some  say,  they  [fi:. eels]  breed.. out  of  theputrifactionofthe 
earth,  and  divers  other  waies.  1659  Nicholas  Papers  (Cam- 
den) IV.  122  There  Fleetewood,  Desborow,  with  the  greatest 
officers  seeke  God  for  councell  and  act  theire  owne  way. 
1682  Drydf.n  Mac  FUcknoe  208  'Jhere  thou  maist ,.  torture 
one  poor  word  Ten  thousand  ways.  1695  W.  J,  tr.  Bossu's 
Treat.  Epick  Poem  11.  vii.  72  An  Action  may  be  entire  and 
compleat  two  ways.  1780  Johnson  Let,  to  Mrs.  Thrale  4 
July,  I.. hope  she  will  not  be  too  rigorous  with  the  young 
ones,  but  allow  them  to  be  happy  their  own  way. 

e.  Coupled  with /«(7K«^r.  Also  in  advb.  phrases, 
all  manner  of  ways y  any  manner  of  way  (f  xuays). 
Now  rare. 

1430  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  38/2  The  fermys  and  the  frottis 
in  the  menc  tyme  tane  tn  the  principale  some  of  na  maner 
of  waye  to  be  contyt.  ?  1474  .S/^wtfr /'a/^rj  (Camden)  1. 141 
The  grace  of  Jhesii,  hom  I  mekely  beseche.  .to  preserve  your 
fadyrhod  yn  alle  maner  of  weyys.  1508  Reg.  Privy  SealScot. 
I.  253/1  Alienatiounthairof  inheretage,  lyferent,  orlang  takis 
forthir  than  thre  ^eris,  onymaner  of  way.  1533  Gau  Richt 
Vay  (S.T.S.)  26  Ane  man  ma  trow  it  maner  ofwais  of  god. 
1654  Dorothy  Osborne  Z,?/^.  (1888)225  My  Lady  Ruthin., 
has  put  a  tune  to  them  that  I  may  hear  them  all  manner  of 
ways.  1705  in  W.  S.  Perry  Hist.  Coll.  A  fner.  Col.  Ch.  1. 162 
Signed  ;  but  without  the  Privity .  .of  Gov  Nicholson  or  his 
being  any  manner  of  ways  connected  In  it.  1718  in  Nairne 
Peerage  Evid.  1874)  33  In  such  way  and  manner  as  to  bis 
Majesty  should  seem  meet.  1720  A.  Petrie  Rules  Good 
Deportm.  (1877)  20  It  is  rude  in  Company  to  break  Wind  any 
Manner  of  Way,  tho  amongst  Inferiors.  1815  Scott  Guy 
M.  xii,  O  ay,  sir,  there's  nae  doubt  o' that,  though  there  are 
mony  idle  clashes  about  the  way  and  manner. 

f.  In  his  {her,  ilSj  their)  way:  appended  to  ex- 
pressions of  praise,  with  the  implication  that  the 
praise  given  is  to  be  understood  in  a  limited  sense 
appropriate  to  the  object.  In  a  way  (coUoq.  in  a 
sort  of  way) :  appended  to  a  statement  to  intimate 
that  it. might  be  taken  to  imply  more  than  it  is 
meant  to  do. 

77XX  Steklk  Sped.  No.  43  r  3  We  are  all  Grave,  Serious, 
Designing  Men,  in  our  Way.  174a  Richardson  Pamela  III, 
25s  You  arc  two  beloved  Creatures  :  Both  excellent  in  your 
way.  17^9  in  10th  Rep.  Hist.  flfSS.  Comm.  App.  i.  303, 1 
have  received  from  Cairo  the  Egyptian  figures  one  of  which 
in  their  way  I  do  not  think  bad.  1829  Scott  i?(>3/^£y  Introd. 
ist  half.  All  whom  I  have  conversed  with,  and  I  have  in  my 
youth  seen  some  who  knew  Rob  Roy  personally,  gave  him 
the  character  of  a  benevolent  and  humane  man  '  in  his  way.' 
183s  Dickens  Sk.Boz,  Pari,  .S"A.,  Jane  is  as  great  a  charac- 
ter as  Nicholas,  in  her  way.  185^  Prescott  Philip  11,  i,  viii. 
{1857)  149  The  letter  of  the  plenipotentiaries,. is  a  model  in 
its  way.  1865  Mrs.  Whitney  Gayzvorthys  xxix,  Of  all  the 
looks  I  ever  see  in  a  human  fi^ce,  his  was  the  grJcvcdest  then 
. .  ;  and  yet,  in  a  kind  of  way,  it  was  the  gi-andest.  1878 
^KOwswG  Poets  Croisic  xWm,  Latin  verses,  lovely  in  their 
way.  1885*  Mrs.  Alexandeu*  Valerie" s  Fate  iii,  He  is  hand- 
some in  a  way— not  elegant  and  soignd  like  Captain  Grey, 
but  there  is  something  about  him  [etc.].  1905  R.  BACOT/*ajj. 
port  iii.  16  Its  apartments,  though  stately  in  their  way,  were 
neither  historic  nor  [etc.]. 

g.  Way  of  thinking:  now  usually,  a  set  of 
opinions  or  principles  characteristic  of  a  party  or 
sect.  In  earlier  use  with  other  senses,  e.g.  a  pur- 
pose or  intention,  a  (high  or  low)  level  of  moral 
principle. 

1709  Steele  Tailer'^o.  66  p  i  Lysandcr,  who  is  something 
particular  in  iiis  Way  of  Thinking  and  Speaking,  told  us,  a 
Man  could  not  be  Eloquent  without  Action.  1737  Gentl. 
Ma^.  VII.  81  The  Thing,  .was,  at  the  best,  but  a  very  mean 
Action,  and  argued  alow  Way  of  Thinking.  1744  M.  Bishop 
Life  3,  I  hope  he  will  turn  your  Heart  from  this  Wa>  of 
thinking  \sc.  wanting  to  go  to  sea],  1841  Helps  Ess., 
Transaction  0/ Business  (1842)  93  It  is  often  worth  while  to 
bestow  much  pains  in  gaining  over  foolish  people  to  your 
way  of  thinking.  1891  Kipling /.j'^^/  That  F'ailed  x\.  More 
than  you  will  be  of  that  way  of  thinking,  young  woman. 

h.  IVay  of  living  or  life  :  habits  (of  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  community)  with  regard  to  food,  habi- 
tation, intercourse,  etc. 

i68z  Rycaut  tr.  Gracian's  Crifiik  To  "Rdr.  ASb,  Their 
Customs  and  way  of  living  are  difierent  to  other  Nations  of 
Europe.  1729  T.  Innes  Crit.  Ess.  (1879)  238  The  same 
author,  .tells  us  that  in  his  time  the  Britains  were,  as  to  their 
manners  and  way  of  living,  partljj  like  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Gauls.  1741  C'tess  Pomfret  in  C^tess  Hartford's  Corr. 
(1805)  III.  36^,  I  have  got  into  as  regular  a  way  of  life  here 
as  I  could  be  m  at  my  own  house.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist, 
VIII.  184  If  we  examine  their  way  of  living,  we  shall  find 
these  insects  chiefly  subsisting  upon  others,  much  less  than 
themselves.  1777  Sir  W.  Jones  Ess,  \.  180  Since  their  way 
of  life  gives  them  leisure  to  pursue  those  arts.  1898  M. 
Pemberton  Phantom  Arwy  i.  vi.  That  the  hour  would 
come  when  he  must  lay  down  the  sword. .and  turn  with 
shame  from  the  old  way  of  life. 

i.   To  have  everything  one's  own  way,  to  have  it 
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all  one^s  own  way :  to  have  one*s  wishes  carried 
out ;  to  meet  with  no  resistance  or  opposition. 
Cf.  12  c. 

1709  Steele  Tatter  No,  66  r  2  Therefore  he  would  have  it 
his  Way  t  and  our  Friend  is  to  drink  till  he  iscarbuncled  and 
Tun-bellied.  1744  M.  Bishop  Life  107  Never  deny  him  any 
Thing,  for  he  loves  to  have  every  Thing  his  own  Way.  1847 
Helps  Friends  in  C,i,  viii.  154  That  easiness  of  mind,  which 
is  easy  because  it  is  tolerant,  because  it  does  not  look  to  have 
everything  its  own  way.  1853  Lytton  My  Novel  iv.  vii,  That 
literature  admits  no  controversialists,  and  the  writer  has  it 
all  his  own  way.  1858  Sears  Athan.  xvL  133  What  sort  of 
a  world  would  you  make  for  yourself,  if  you  could  have 
everything  your  own  way? 

j.  In  various  phrases,  f  There  is  no  way  but 
one  :  death  (or  ruin)  is  certain.  No  two  ways  abont 
it  or  that  (?  orig.  U.S.  colloq.)  :  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact.  It  is  always  the  way  with 
{him) :  (he)  always  acts  so.  By  (or  with)  his  way 
of  it  (Sc.)  :  according  to  his  account  of  it. 
b  1570  ?Tarlton  in  Old  Ballads  (Percy  Soc.  1840)  82  No 
horse  nor  man  could  passe  Of  busines  small  or  post.  For  issue 
none  there  was.  No  way  but  to  be  lost.  1586  Marlowe  ist 
Pt.  Taiuburl.  v.  ii.  1982  The  Souldan  and  the  Arabian  king 
together  Martch  on  vs  with  such  eager  violence.  As  if  there 
were  no  way  but  one  with  vs.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  11.  iii. 
16  After  I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  Sheets,  .[etc.],  I  knew 
there  was  but  one  way.  1678  Drvdeu  All/or  Love  Pref.  b  4, 
For  if  he  heard  the  malicious  Trumpetter  proclaiming  hts 
name  before  hts  betters,  he  knew  there  was  but  one  way 
with  him.  1796-7  Jane  Austf.n  Pride  <S-  Prej.  xliii,  'And 
this  is  always  the  way  with  him,'  she  added.  '  Whatever  can 
give  his  sister  any  pleasure,  is  sure  to  be  done  in  a  moment.' 
x8i8  Fearom  Si.  America  320  (Thornton  s.  v.  No)  You  and 
I  have  got  to  dovetail,  and  no  two  ways  about  it.  1834  J. 
Hall  Kentucky  1. 145  'This  has  been  a  powerful  hot  day.'. , 
'  No  two  ways  about  that,'  said  the  hunter.  1842  Dickens 
Amer.  Notes  vi.  Well,  they're  (i-e.  the  cells  are]  pretty  nigh 
full,  and  that's  a  fact,  and  no  two  ways  about  it.  1852  H. 
Rogers  ^c/.  Faith  (1853)  221  It  is  too  much  the  way  with 
you  objectors  to  say  [etc.].  1867  Mrs.  Oliphant  Madonna 
Mary  I.  viii.  119  But  then  that  is  so  often  tfaeway  with  those 
well-off  people.  1889  Stevenson  Master  of  Ballantrae  ii, 
Onyway  he  was  a  great  hand  by  his  way  of  it,  and  he  up 
ana  rebuked  the  Master  for  some  of  his  on-goings. 

k.  In  this  way  :  in  colloquial  lang.  sometimes 
used  vaguely  for  'thus*  or  'so*,  when  not  the 
manner  of  an  action  but  the  action  itself  is  in  ques- 
tion. 

1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xxviii,  I  can't  let  you  cut  an  old 
friend  in  this  way, 

15.  In  advb.  phrases  like  {in)  all  ways^  {in)  any 
way,  {in)  one  way^  etc.,  the  sense  of  '  manner  *  (see 
14)  passes  into  that  of:  An  aspect,  feature,  or  re- 
spect ;  a  point  or  particular  of  comparison. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  IV,  i.  iv.  15  His  worst  fault  is  that  he 
is  giuen  to  prayer;  hee  b  something  peeuish  that  way. 
ax636  Bacon  Nctu  Atl.[\^oo)  38/13  Also  we  make-thein 
differ  in  Colour,  Shape,  Activity,  many  wayes.  1630  B,  Jom- 
soN  Neiu  Inn  iv.  iii.  The  office  of  a  man  Thats  truly  valiant, 
is  considerable  Three  ways :  The  first  in  respect  of  matter . . ; 
in  respect  of  forme..  ;  And  in  the  end  [etc,].  1885  'Mrs. 
Alexander  '  Valerie's  Fate  v,  May  you  find  a  companion 
better  in  all  ways  than  I  could  have  been  !  1893  Le  Gal- 
LiENNE  Retrosp.  Rev.  (1896)  II.  21  A  teetotaler,  however 
admirable  in  other  ways,  is  not  the  fit  person  to  edit  Burns. 

16.  A  condition  regarded  as  hopeful  or  the  con- 
trary.   Chiefly  with  qualifying  adj. :  in  a  good^  bad, 

forward  (etc.)  way,  \  To  stand  in  good  tvay :  to 
be  likely  to  prosper,  f  To  be  in  way  with  :  to  be 
in  treaty  with  (a  person)  y57r  something,  f  ^^  P^^ 
(a  business)  in  a  way  :  to  put  in  train. 

Also,  to  be  in  a  fair  tvay  (to  do  something) :  see  Fair  a,  14. 
In  the  family  tvay  (=  pregnant) :  see  Family  lob. 

1467  Paston  Lett.  Suppl.  113  Wer  by,  I  undy[r]stand,.. 
all  thyng  standyth  in  good  way.  1480  Cely  Papers  (Camden) 
49,  I  am  in  whay  w*  lyshbryght  van  whennysbarge  for  an  ij 
of  yowr  sarplers.  I  hope  I  shall  go  thorow  w'  hym.  c  1500  in 
Joseph  Arimath.{K.E.T.S.)  32  He.. set  his  realme  &  his 
housbolde  in  good  wayc.  .&  toke  his  lourney.  1634  in  En^. 
Hist.  Rev.  (1913)  Jan.  129  When  he  hath  put  the  business  in 
a  way,  then  he  [the  Secretary]  is  to  go  back  and  take  his  own 
place.  1648  Gage  t-Vest  Ind,  210,  I  am  in  a  good  way  for 
salvation.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  Netu  Invent,  p.  xviii,  Tim- 
l)er  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  Royal  had  now  been  in 
a  forward  way  to  its  sufficient  growth.  1698  J.  Collier 
I  minor.  Stage  ixx  When  ever  you  see  a  thorough  Libertine, 
you  may  almost  swear  he  is  in  a  rising  way,  and  that  the 
Poet  intends  to  make  him  a  great  Man.  17*6  Shelvocke 
Voy.  round  I l-^orld  247  People  in  such  a  forlorn  way  are  apt 
to  form  innumerable  apprehensions.  174*  Richardsom 
Pamela  111.  228  [She]  told  me.  .that  the  Way  I  was  in  [sc, 
'  in  the  family  way  '],  made  her  love  me  better  and  better. 
Ibid.  354  So  having  congratulated  their  hopeful  Way,  and 
wished  them  to  take  care  of  themselves  [etc.].  1809  Wind- 
ham Let.  23  July  in  .5"/.  (1812)  I.  log  But  one  of  the  poor 
men  who  were  hurt  at  the  fire  is  dead,  and  another  of  them 
is,  I  fear,  in  a  bad  way.  x8s8  Carr  Craven  Gloss,  s.  v.,  *  To 
be  in  a  hinging  way,'  neither  well  nor  ill.  1838  Dickens 
Nickleby  xxiii,  There  was  Mrs.  Lcnviile,  in  a  very  limp 
bonnet  and  veil,  decidedly  in  that  way  in  which  she  would 
wish  to  be  if  she  truly  loved  Mr.  Lenville.  1871  Smiles 
Charac.K.  26  The  nation  that  has  no  higher  god  than  pleasure, 
or  even  dollars  or  calico,  must  needs  be  in  a  poor  way 

b.  To  be  in  a  way  (with  or  without  specifying 
adj.) :  to  be  in  a  state  of  mental  distress  or  anxiety. 
diaL  Cf.  State  sb,  2  c. 

1855  Mag.  for  Young  XIV.  131  She  keeps  on  crying  out 
for  her  mamma. .and  she  is  in  such  a  way  as  I  never  saw, 
1869  A.  Macdonalu  Love,  Law  -V  Theol.  xvi.  313  But  they 
say  she's  in  a  dreedfu'  wey.. She's  never  yet  heerd  frae  her 
man  [etc.].  Ibid,  xviii.  354  She'll  gae  clean  distrackit — a 
hear  she's  in  a  sair  wey  aboot  it.  1873  Spilling  M.  Miggs 
81  (E.D.D.)  Well,  there,  I  was  in  a  way.    1883  Frances  M, 
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Peard  Conirad.  xxvi,  Mother's  in  a  fine  way.  1896  Gratiana 
Chanter  Witch  ofWithyford  iv.45,  I  suppose  her  was  in  a 
proper  way  about  it  and  fell  to  crying. 

17.  Kind,  sort,  description.  Now  only  in  certain 
phrases.  In  the  way  of :  of  the  nature  of,  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of,  '  in  the  shape  of.  Also,  with 
similar  sense,  and  more  frequently,  in  the  —  way^ 
where  way  is  qualified  by  an  attributive  sb.  or  en 
adj.     So  occas.  in  this  way  —  *  of  this  kind  *, 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  iii.  §  140  He  averred  that '  in 
that  way  of  bill  [sc.  a  bill  of  attainder]  private  satisfaction  to 
each  man's  conscience  was  sufficient,  although  no  evidence 
had  been  given  in  at  all '.  1736  Butler  Anal.  Introd.,  Wks. 
1874  I.  4  Though  so  little  in  this  way  has  been  attempted  by 
those  who  have  treated  of  our  intellectual  powers.  1757 
'Fqote  Author  I.  Wks.  1799  I.  134  You  have  nothing  in  the 
compiling  or  index  way,  that  you  wou'd  intrust  to  the  care 
of  another?  Ibid.  136  In  the  year  forty-five,  when  I  was  iu 
the  treasonable  way.  1770  Langhorne  Plutarch's  Lives^ 
Philopcenien  p  4  From  a  child  he  was  fond  of  everything 
in  the  military  way.  1791  Smeaton  Edystone  L,  §  94,  I 
could  have  every  thing  here,  that  I  could  desire  in  the 
freestone  way.  1797  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett  Beggar  Girl 
(1813)  I.  214  In  the  afternoon  tea-way,  her  bar  exhibited 
the  genteel  thing.  i8o()  Malkin  Gtl  Bias  i.  xii.  P  4,  I 
should  want  for  nothing  in  the  bread  and  water  way !  1823 
J.  Badcock  Dom.  Amusem.  170  Sheet  lead,  which  comes 
to  us  in  the  way  of  lining  round  tea-chests.  1835  Dickens 
Sk.  Baz,  Making  a  Night  of  it.  It  was  his  ambition  to  do 
something  in  the  celebrated  'kiddy'  or  stage-coach  way. 
1837  —  Pickw.  Iv,  Mr.  Solomon  Pell,  finding  that  nothing 
more  was  going  forward,  either  in  the  eating  or  drinking 
way,  took  a  friendly  leave.  1875  Freeman  Nonn.  Conq. 
(ed.2)  III.  xiii,  305  He  did  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  ravaging. 
187s  E.  White  Life  in  Christ  iv.  xxvii.  (1878)  442  More 
certainty  is  attainable  respecting  some  things  which  Divine 
Goodness  will  not  do,  than  as  to  what  it  will  do  in  the  way 
of  positive  benefaction. 

18.  Kind  of  occupation,  work,  or  business.  Now 
only  more  explicitly  way  of  business.  Formerly 
also  \way  of  life  =  *  walk  of  life*. 

1690  NoRRis  Beatitudes  (1694)  81  If  God  would  not  accept 
an  House  of  Prayer  from  a  Man  of  a  Military  Way  and 
Character!  much  less  wilt  he  accept  [etc.].  171X  Addison 
Sped.  No.  21  p  8  To  place  their  Sons  in  a  way  of  Life  where 
an  honest  Industry  cannot  but  thrive.  X7S1  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  6020/4  Diapers,  Damasks,  Huckabacks,  and  all  sorts  of 
. .  Linnens  in  a  Linnen-Draper's  Way.  1727  Qkh  Begg.  Op.  1. 
ix.  The  Lawyers  are  bitter  enemies  to  those  in  our  way. 
175J  Lond.  Even.-Posi  28-30  May  4/1  We  hear  that  there 
hath  been  lately  an  Order  made  in  some  of  the  Royal 
Hospitals,  that  no  Governor  should  serve  them  in  his  Way 
of  Business.  178a  Miss  Burnev  Cecilia  ix.  vi,  Her  mother, 
she  was  sure,  would  never  be  at  rest  till  he  got  into  some 
higher  way  of  life,  1787  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  ^^*  ^^ 
The  best  workmen  in  this  way,  acknowledge  that  his  is  like 
a  new  art.  1791  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  293  This  day  the 
plumber  completed  every  thing  in  his  way  about  the  balcony. 
2920  Act  10  ^  II  Geo.  y  c.  13  §  a  (3)  In  the  case  of  a  selkr 
who  was  in  the  same  way  of  business  before  the  war. 

b.  Preceded  by  an  attributive  sb.  denoting  the 
kind  of  commodity  dealt  in. 

X760  Derrick  Lett,  (1767)  I.  45  The  different  manufactures 
of  this  town,  more  particularly  in  the  cutlery  and  toy  way. 
1766  Entick  London  IV.  114  There  are  several.. wholesale 
tradersin  the  haberdashery  way.  1786  Phil,  Trans,  LXXVI. 
27  note,  [He]  had  some  years  past  the  honour  to  work  in  the 
instrument  way  under  the  direction  of  the  late  D'  Demain- 
bray.  1788  Ann,  Reg.^  Projects  qz  A  gentleman  of  ability  in 
the  steel  way.  1838  Dickens  Nickleby  iv,  I  am  in  the  oil 
and  colour  way.  1841  Thackeray  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diamond 
ii,  It  was  a  new  bouse,  but  did  a  tremendous  business  in  the 
fig  and  sponge  way. 

c.  In  my  {his,  etc.)  way :  —  in  my  (etc.)  line ; 
suited  to  my  (etc.)  capacity,  tastes,  or  requirements. 
Chiefly  in  negative  context.     Cf.  37  d. 

x8o6  J.  Beresford  Miseries  Hum.  Li fe\.  Introd.,  Quoting 
from  a  dead  language  looks  a  little  like  skulking,  and  that's 
not  at  all  in  my  way,  as  you  know.  1863  Dickens  Uncotr.tn. 
Trav.  xvii,  One.  .is  made  angry  by  my  modestly  suggesting 
the  possibility  of  Paris  time  being  more  in  their  way.  a  1865 
Mrs.  Gaskell  Wives  ff  Dau.  xiv,  I  knew  it  {sc,  an  agri- 
cultural meeting]  wasn't  much  in  his  way.  1887  Birrell 
Obiter  Dicta  Her.  n.  64  Research  was  not  in  his  way. 

10.  In  a  great  ^  small  way :  (living)  on  a  large  or 
small  scale  of  income  and  expenditure.  Also  with 
reference  to  the  magnitude  of  a  business  establish- 
ment. 

c  1750  J.  Nelson  yrnl,  (1836)  g  We.  .lived  in  a  good  way 
(as  the  world  calls  it),  that  is,  in  peace  and  plenty,  and  love 
to  each  other.  1779  Mirror  No.  17,  I  was  married,  about 
five  years  ago,  to  a  young  man  in  a  good  way  of  business  as 
a  grocer.  1815  Jane  Austen  Emma  ii,  Having  brothers 
already  established  in  a  good  way  in  London.  Ibid,  xxti, 
The  elder  sister.. was  very  well  married,  to  a  gentleman 
in  a  great  way,  near  Bristol,  who  kept  two  carriages  1  1849 
Thackeray  Pendeunisvm,  It  was  very  right  that  he  should 
take  lodgings  in  his  aunt's  house,  who  lived  in  a  very  .small 
way.  1864  Z.aw  Times'  Rep.  N.S.  X.  719/1  The  defendants 
..were  contractors  and  builders  in  a  large  way  of  business. 
1885  Field  26  Sept.  476/1  Young  men.  .go  headlong  into 
some  big  scheme  they  take  into  their  heads . .  instead  of  start- 
ing  cautiously  and  in  a  small  way. 

t20.  In  the  i7-i8th  c.  often  used  for:  A  par- 
ticular form  of  church  government  or  polity.   Obs. 

a  1647  [see  Congregational  3].  1648  J.  Cotton  Way  of 
Congreg.  Ch.  r.  iii.  i  Nor  is  Independency  a  fit  name  of  the 
way  of  our  Churches.  1651  Baxter  /«/.  Bapt.  145  The 
Episcopall  Party  are  far  more  confirmed  in  their  way  by  it. 
1737  Waterland  Eucharist  449  Fromour  own  Divines  I 
may  next  proceed  to  some  learned  Foreigners,  of  the  Luthe^ 
ran  way.     1750  [see  Presbyterian  a.  i]. 

21.  The  customary  or  usual  manner  of  acting  or 
behaving. 
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1613  Shaks.  Hen.  Vllt^  iii.  L  157  Why  shoW  wc  (good 
Lady)  Vpon  what  cause  wrong  you?  Alas,  our  Places,  The 
»-ay  of  our  Profession  is  against  k.  1700  Concrevk  Way  cf 
World  V.  xiii,  Even  so  Sir,  'tis  the  way  of  the  World,  Sir. 
J7»9  Xjcm  Serious  C,  i.  13  Here  you  see,  that  one  person  has 
Religion  enough,  according  lo  the  way  of  the  world,  to  be 
recfcon*d  a  pious  Christian.  1830  Ir.  CaiUUs  Trav.  Tim- 
hiutco  I.  94,  I  tried  in  vain  to  discover  the  origin  of  this 
whimsical  custom  ;  the  only  answer  I  could  obtain  was,  '  It 
is  our  way'.  1839  Thackerav  Fatal  Boots  Jan.,  Living 
with  dukes  and  peeresses,  and  writing  my  recollections  of 
them,  as  the  way  now  is.  1850  —  Pendenttis  hi,  Almost 
every  person  [in  this  story],  according  to  his  nature,.,  and 
according  to  the  way  of  the  world  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  oc- 
cupied about  Number  One. 

b.  //.  Customary  modes  of  behaviour ;  usages, 
customs. 

1741  Fielding  J.  Aruircivs  1.  iii.  He. .was. .as  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  ways  of  this  world  as  an  infant  just  entered 
into  it  could  possibly  be.  1893  F.  T.  Richakds  in  Traill 
Soc.  Eng.  \.  10  Contending  parties  among  the_  barbarians 
looked  for  Roman  support,  courted  it  by  assuming  Roman 
ways,  and  invited  Roman  inierfercnce.  1884  W.  C.  Smith 
Kildrostan  46  We  judge  a  stranger  by  our  home-bred  ways, 
Who,  maybe,  walks  by  other  rule  of  right. 

22.  A  habitual  or  characteristic  manner  of  action, 
behaviour,  expression,  or  the  like.  Often  in  col- 
lective plural. 

//  is{^onIy')his  way:  often  said  of  some  perverse  or  annoy- 
ing habit  of  behaviour  which  the  friends  of  the  person  guilty 
of  It  are  accustomed  to  regard  with  toleration.  So  proverbu 
ally,  Pretty  Fanny^s  ivay  (after  quot.  a  1718).  \  After  my 
way;  m  accordance  with  my  custom. 

1709  Steele  Toiler  No.  6  f  i  Now  upon  any  Occasion,  they 
only  cry,  'Tis  her  Way,  and  That's  so  like  her.  1709  — Idid, 
No.  45  F  6  As  it  is  my  Way  to  write  down  all  the  good  Things 
1  haveheard  in  the  last  Conversation  to  furnish  my  Paper,  I 
can  from  this  only  tell  you  my  Sufferings  and  my  Pangs. 
171X  Addison  Spect.  No.  90P7,  1  was,  after  my  Way,  in 
Love  with  both  of  them,  a  1718  Parnell  Elegy  to  Old 
Beauty  34  And  all  that's  madly  wild,  or  oddly  gay.  We  call 
it  only  pretty  Fanny's  way.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa 
(176S)  III.  103  The  free  dislike  I  expressed  to  his  ways,  his 
manners,  and  his  contrivances.  1779  Mirror  No.  25,  I  was 
about  to  be  angry;  but  on  such  occasions  it  is  not  my  way 
to  say  much.  1779  /bid.  No.  47  P  4  He  often  indulges  in 
jokes.. which  could  not  be  heard  without  a  blush  from  any 
other  person ;  but  from  Tom,  for  his  way  is  known,  they  are 
heard  without  offence.  x8oo  Mrs.  Hervey  Mourtray  Fain, 
IL  269  Henry  gone  !  without  our  knowing  any  thing  about 
the  letter ;  and  all  by  your  slow  ways !  1824  Scott  St. 
Ronan's  i,  The  exuberant  frolics  of  Meg's  temper,  which 
were  to  them  only  *  pretty  Fanny's  way  *.  1857  G.  A.  Law- 
rence Guy  Livingstone  yi,  She  had  the  ways  of  a  child 
petted  all  its  life  through.  1865  Dickens  Mut,  Fr.  i.  vi,  I 
ought  to  have  begun  with  a  word  of  explanation :  but  it's  my 
way  to  make  short  cuts  at  things.  1871  Lowell  Pope  Writ. 
1890  IV.  15  Dryden,  in  his  rough-and-ready  way,  has  hinted 
at  ihb  in  his  verses  to  Congreve.  1884  \V.  C.  Smith  Kild^ 
rosian  yg  He  settled  near  us  In  the  next  glen,  and  lived  a 
sumptuous  life,  Costly,  luxurious,  though  his  ways  were 
coarse.  xZy^  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.Wlll.  217  The  teacher  may 
observe  slow  action,  wandering  eyes,  twitchings,  awkward 
ways,  or  stooping. 

b.  //.  Habits,  usual  modes  of  acting  (of  an 
animal)  ;  "f*  (of  a  horse)  acquired  habits,  accom- 
plishments. 

t^o6  Lond.  Gaz.  No,  4285/8  Stolen  or  strayed,.,  a  roan 
Mare, .,  all  her  Ways,  except  Pacing.  1899  W.  T.  Greene 
Cage-Birds  68  The  Red-sided  Tit  is  nearly  akin  to  the 
Liothrix,  which  it  resembles  in  many  of  its  ways. 

C.  trans/,  Occas,  with  reference  to  a  thing :  A 
tendency  or  liability  to  some  particular  kind  of 
action. 

1883  Manch.  Guard.  3  Oct.  7/2  A  policy  has  a  way  of  be- 
coming  unrecognisable  when  it  is  administered  by  a  man 
who  does  not  believe  in  it  1918  Times  Lit.  Suppl.  14  Mar. 
122/3  li^ch  of  our  nerves  has  a  nature  of  its  own  and  ways 
of  its  own. 

d.  To  have  awaywith  one  \  to  have  a  persuasive 
manner.  Also  in  plural  (usually  with  qualifying 
word)  applied  to  ingratiating  tricks  of  manner, 

171X  R.  Martin  in  E.  H.  Burton  Life Bp.Challoner  (1909) 
\.  iiu  33  Saying  yt  he'd  make  a  most  excellent  missioner ;  he 
bad  such  an  honest  way  with  him.  1840  Dickhns  Old  C. 
Shop  iv,  Quilp  has  such  a  way  with  him  when  he  likes,  that 
the  best-looking  woman  here  couldn't  refuse  him  if. .  he  chose 
to  make  love  to  her.  x87a  Lever  Ld.  Kilgobbin  Ixxviii,  All 
your  little  beguiling  ways  and  insinuating  tricks.  1877 
Patmore  Unkn.  Eros^  Departure  i  It  was  not  like  your 
great  and  gracious  ways  !  1901  Athenxum  27  July  120/2 
Sticking  through  thick  and  thin  to  the  fascinating  good-for- 
nothing  who  lias  a  way  with  him. 

IV,  23.  Uses  of  ways  as  a  singular, 
a.  The  genitive  ways  {0\L,  weges)  occurs  in  many 
advb.  phrases  in  which  it  is  combined  with  a  pre- 
ceding pronominal  adj.  Most  of  these  phrases 
came  to  be  written  as  single  words,  and  are  treated 
as  such  in  this  Diet. :  see  Anyways,  Noways, 
Othehways  (OE.  6dres  weges)  and  -ways  suffix. 
Other  similar  collocations,  now  Obs.  or  diai.y  are 
each  waysy  this  ways,  that  ways,  which  ways,  the 
same  ways,  synonymous  with  *each  way*,  *  this 
way*,  etc.  (see  9,  9b,  14 d). 

t  Occas.  also  with  a  prep.,  as  in  each  ivays,  by  this  ways, 

II..  O.  E.  Ckron.  an.  1016,  [Hi]  wendon  him  su3weard 
odres  weges.  c  laos  Lav.  18702  >Elches  weies  \c  1275  weyes] 
him_  wes  wa.  Ibid,  25428  Neoren  hit  noht  cnihtes  no  )?es 
wxies  idihte.  a  lass  Leg.  Kath.  1984  pis  pinfule  gtn  wes 
o  swuch  wise  iginet,  l>aet  te  twa  turnden  eiScr  wi3ward  o3er; 
&  anes  weis  ba3e :  f»e  o3er  twa  turnden  anes  weis  alswa. 
a  1M5  yuliana  42  Sei  me  get  witerluker,  quod  ha,  hwuches 
weis  5e  wurcheS  ant  bicherreS  godes  children,  c  \*y>  Halt 
Meid.  (BodL  MS.)  112  Hit  is  Jab  i  wedlac  summes  weies  to 


^oUen.  1338  R.  Bkunne  Chron.  (1725)  123  Roberd  be  Mar- 
mion  t>e  same  wayes  did  he.  He  robbed  horgh  treson  pe  kirke 
of  Couentre,  r  1420  Contin.  Brut  ccxli,  (E.E.T.S.)  352  pe 
tokyn  ij  smale  tewellys..,_and  caste  J>e  tewellys  aboute  \^ 
Dukis  nek..  ;  and  J>an  t>ei  drowen  her  towellis  eche  wayez. 
X530  Palsgr,  421/1  He  hath  altered  his  stayre  another 
wayes,  it  a  coutoume  ses  degrez  tout  anltrement.  1585-6 
Earl  Levcester  Corr.  (Camden)  463  Before  which  lyme, 
the  winde  beinge  as  it  was,  the  fleete  wolde  be  gonne  over 
landes  end,  and  passe  that  waies  to  the  seas.  1590  Paynr 
Brief  Descr,  Irel.  (1841)  9  Let  the  slope  side  of  your  ditcli 
be  towardes  your  marraine,  and  that  wayes  throw  vp  all 
your  earth.  1597  Beard  Theatre  God's  Judgem,  (1612)  20 
He  could  nottell  which  wayes  to  turn  himselfe.  1598  Shaks. 
Merry  W.  11.  ii.  50,  I  pray  your  worship  come  a  little  neerer 
this  waies.  1622  Callis  Stat,  Sewers  (1647)  127  Doctor 
Bonhams  Case,  fol.  119  in  the  same  Report,  wherein  the 
principal  Case  there  put  sways  the  same  ways.  1896  Gkati- 
ANA  Chanter  Witch  ofWithyford  xiv.  170  Going,  .up  over 
the  track  that  ways  to  Witches'  Combe, 

b.  Similarly  to  go,  come  one's  ways  (also  fon 
one's  ways)i  synonymous  with  to  go^  come  one's  way 
(see  7  b),  and  parallel  to  the  G.  er  ging  seines 
weges.  In  the  later  period  a  loose  use  of  the  plural 
may  have  coalesced  with  the  use  of  the  advb. 
genitive. 

Now  only  dial,  and  vulgar,  and  chiefly  in  the  imperative  j 
in  rustic  use  come  thy  ways  is  often  addressed  playfully  to 
children  and  animals. 

C893  iELFRED  Oros.zi  ponne  ride3  a;lc  hys  we^es  mid8an 
feo.  13..  Cursor  M.  22063  (Edinb.), [Satan  shall  be]  laisid  at 
te  laste . .  to  wale  his  waiis  lorj^e  {Cott.  his  forth  ;  other  texts 
his  way}  fra  J>at  quile.  1450-1530  Myrr.  Our  Ladye  1.  xxii. 
j7  He  anon  lefie  there  the  stynkeynge  body  that  he  appered 
in,  &  wente  hys  wayes.  <:x46o  Macro  Plays,  Wisdom  87B 
Turne  \>'\  weys  !  J?ou  gost  a-myse.  1576  Gascoigne  KeneU 
worth  Castle  Wks.  1910  IL  loi  And  death.. will  end  my 
dayes,  As  soone  as  you  shall,  .wish  to  go  your  wayes.  1581 
Rich  h'arew.  Bb  ij,  To  conueigh  her.. a  sute  of  mannes 
apparell ;  wherin  the  next  daie  in  the  after  noone,..she 
should  shift  herself,  and  so  come  her  waits  vnknowne  of  any, 
to  suche  a  place.  Ibid.  Bb  iij,  Alberto,  seyng  matters  so 
throughlie  concluded,  tooke  his  leaue  of  theim  bothe,  and 
goyng  his  waies  home,  he  caused  all  his  daughters  apparell 
to  be  looked  together.  x6oo  Shaks.  A.Y.  L.  1.  iL  221  You 
meane  to  mocke  me  after :  you  should  not  haue  mockt  me 
before  :  but  come  your  waies.  1610  —  Temp.  11.  ii.  85  Come 
on  your  wayes  :  open  your  mouth.  1701  Farquhar  Sir  H. 
Wildair  v.  vl.  Go  thy  ways  for  a  true  Pattern  of  the  Vanity, 
Impertinence,  Subtlety,  and  Ostentation  of  thy  Country. 
1768  GoLDSM,  Goodn.  Man  i,  i,  Well,  go  thy  ways.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Honey  wood.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  viii,  '  Kide  your 
ways, 'said  the  gipsy,  *ride  your  ways,  Lairdof  Ellangowan  '. 

1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  Ixxii,  Go  thy  ways  with  him,  sir, 
..and  Heaven  be  with  ye  botli  !  1884  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Come 
tkyzvays,a.  coaxing  way  of  calling  an  animal;  or  even  of 
addressing  children. 

C.  In  a  goody  great,  little,  long  ways  (now  only 
dial,),  the  origin  of  the  use  of  ways  for  way  is 
obscure. 

It  might  possibly  have  arisen  from  the  analogy  of  phrases 
containing  the  advb.  genitive  (see  a  and  b).  There  is  no  known 
instance  in  OE.  of  such  a  construction  as  *lytel  ive^es  {= 
'paululum  vise'),  which  might  possibly  account  for  it. 

1588  Parke  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  289  They.. came 
vnto  the  gates  of  the  cittle,  after  they  had  gon  a  good  wayes 
in  the  suburbs.  159^  R.  Ashley  tr.  Loys  Le  Roy  105  b, 
Selim  Ottoman., assailed  him  with  a  inightie  armie,  a  good 
waies  within  hisowne  kingdome.  1749  Fielding  Totn  Janes 
XII.  iii,  Not  that  I  hope.. to  live  to  any  such  Age  as  that 
neither — But  if  it  be  only  to  eighty  or  ninety  :  Heaven  be 
praised,  that  is  a  great  Ways  off  yet.  1809  Byron  'Jo  Mr. 
Hodgson  25  June,  Falmouth,  .is  no  great  ways  from  the  sea. 

1841  Cati.in  N.  Amcr.  Ind,  xli.  II.  62  The  beautiful  Arabian 
..must.. be  a  great  ways  further  South  than  this.  1845  S. 
JuuD  Margaret  i.  xiv.  113  '  It  is  only  a  little  ways,'  replied 
she,  *  and  I  went  clear  down  to  the  village  to-day  alone.' 
1890  BiCKLEY5«rrf^/i'^;V/jIIL2o6  Maybe 'ee's  lost  his  ways. 
1895  S.  Crane  Red  Budge  v,  His  mouth  was  still  a  little 
ways  open.  1907  J.  H.  McCarthy  Needles  (J-  Pins  xiii.  The 
man  staggered  a  little  ways  across  the  hall  and  fell  in  aheap. 

V.  Idiomatic  phrases. 
*  with  governing  verb. 
For  clear  the  way ^  fetch  way  (Naut.),  gather  way  (Naut,), 
give  way,  pave  the  tvay,  see  the  verbs. 

24.  Have  way.     (See  6  above.) 

t  a.  To  be  allowed  liberty  of  action,   Obs. 

1603  Shaks.  Mens,  for  M.  v.  238  Let  me  haue  way,  my  Lord, 
To  finde  this  practise  out. 

b.  Of  feelings  or  their  manifestation  :  To  fmd 
vent. 

1846  James  Step-mother  xxxii,  He  evidently  strove  to 
speak  calmly,  but  the  father's  apprehensions  would  have  way, 
and  his  voice  trembled,  and  his  lip  quivered.  1883  D.  C. 
MuRKAY  Hearts  xix,  Tom  dropped  his  face  into  his  hands, 
and  a  scalding  tear  or  two  had  way  in  spite  of  him. 

25.  Make  way. 

a.  To  open  a  passage,  remove  obstacles  to  pro- 
gress, to  facilitate  passage  or  entrance.  (See  6 
above.)    Const. _/^r,  \to,  or  +  dative. 

c  1100  Triu.  Coll.  Horn.  91  Do  l>e  J)e  weie  makeden  biforen 
him  bien  folkes  lorJ>eawes.  c  1330  R.  Bkunne  Chron.  Wace 
(Rolls)  155s  porow  Jje  host  he  made  hem  [Iread  hym]  weye. 
On  ilk  a  side  he  dide  t»em  deye.  a  1400-50  Bk.  Curtasye 
533  in  Babees  Bk.,  Byfore  be  cours  ^o  stuarde  comes  ^.en, 
t'e  seruer  hit  next  of  alle  kyn  men  Mays  way  and  stondesby 
syde,  Tyl  alle  be  serued  at  ^at  tyde.  c  1450  jl/^r/m  xxxii. 
655  Gawein  com  thourgh  the  presse  makinije  wey  with  the 
trenchaunt  suerde.  1567  Maplet  Gr,  Forest  68  b.  And  the 
fift  or  odde_ Crane  in  maner  of  a  persiue  sterne,  to  make  the 
other  way  in  the  Ayre,  flieth  all  alone  before.  1588  Parke 
tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  184  They  were  carried  in  little 
chayres  vpon  mens  backes,  and  the  Captaine.. before  them 
making  way.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  viii.  62  My  sword 
make  way  for  me,  for  hcere  is  no  staying.  1616  R.  C.  Times' 
Whistle  (1871)  81  Wher  gold  makes  way  Ther  is  no  inter- 


ruption. 1638  R.  Baker  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II)  107  Hee 
seemes  to  thinke. .  that  vertue  had  neede  of  delight,  to  make 
way  for  her  into  the  soule.  1693  Locke  Educ.  §  140  All  the 
World  forwardly  joyn  to  oppose  and  defeat  them  :  whilst  the 
open,  fair,  wise  Man  has  every  Body  to  make  way  for  him, 
and  goes  directly  to  his  Business. 

f  b.  Of  ground :  To  allow  of  passage.   Obs. 
c\yx>  K,  Horn  1489  (Laud  MS.)  J?e  sond  by  gan  to  drye 
And  hyt  hym  makede  weye. 

c.  To  move  from  one's  place  so  as  to  allow  a 
person  to  pass. 

C1400  Maundkv.  (Roxb.)  XXV.  120  He  commaundez  Jje 
lordes  J?at  rydez  nere  him  to  make  way  J7at  J>e  men  of  reli* 
gioun  may  comme  to  him.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  v.  li.  no 
Make  way,  vnruly  Woman,  18^  Borrow  Bible  in  Spain 
vii,  A  Portuguese  or  Spaniard  will  seldom  make  way  for  a 
stranger,  till  called  upon  or  pushed  aside.  1911  Gouldsbury 
&  Sheane  Gt,  Plateau  A'.  Rhodesia  259  If  a  young  man 
sees  his  mother-in-law  coining  along  the  path,  he  must  re- 
treat into  the  bush  and  make  way  for  her. 

d.  To  leave  a  place  vacant  for  a  successor  or 
substitute. 

1760-7*  H.  BROOKE  Fool  ofQual.  (1809)  III.  122  When  my 
family . .  were  thus  turned  out  of  doors,  an  old  follower  made 
way  for  them  in  his  own  cottage,  and  retired.,  to  a  cow-house 
hard  \>y.  a  i8»8  H.  Neele  Lit.  Rem.  (1829)  33  The 
tragedies  of  Shakspeare  were  driven  from  the  stage  to  make 
wayfor  those  of  Addison  and  Rowe.  1853  Kikcslev  HyPatia 
XXX,  If  they  [the  philosophers]  had  no  better  Gospel  than 
that  to  preach,  they  must  make  way  for  those  who  had.  1869 
Freeman  Norm.  Cong.  HI.  xli.  151  His  castle. .has  been 
wantonly  destroyed  to  make  way  for  one  of  the  barbarous 
official  buildings  of  modern  France.  1896  Law  Times  C. 
407/2  At  Durham. .[Sir  Charles]  refused  to  stand,  and  bis 
refusal  made  way  for  the  present  Lord  Herschell. 

6.  To  make  progress  on  a  journey  or  voyage. 
Often  with  qualifying  word,  as  to  make  good,  much, 
little  way.     (Cf.  7  above.) 
{a)  Naut.  (see  7  i). 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xxvii,  97  Castyng  her  sight  ferder 
towaide  the  see,  she  sawe  the  say  lies,  wyth  the  flote  of  the 
shippes  that  made  good  waye.  1556  1'owrson  in  Hakluyt 
Voy.  (1589)  98  The  windesand  seas  were  high,  yet  we  made 
someway.  ^  x6a6  Bacon  New  Ail.  i  The  Winde.  .setled  in 
the  West  for  many  dayes,  so  as  we  could  make  little  or  no 
way.  1624  Capt.  J.  Smith  Virginiawx.  vi.  60  We  seeing 
them  prepare  to  assault  vs,  left  our  Oares  and  made  way 
with  our  sayle  to  incounter  them.  X626  —  Accid.  y'ttg.  Sea- 
men 29  Fetch  the  log-line  to  try  what  way  shee  makes.  1744 
M.  Bishop  Life  ^g  We  lost  our  Main  top  Mast,  so  that  after 
the  Storm  was  over  we  could  not  make  any  Way.  1791 
Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  155  Our  vessels,  .made  better  Way 
in  a  rough  sea,  1837  yiKv.-RSKV  Dog- Fiend  vXn,  He  stood 
up  on  the  choak  to  ascertain  what  way  she  was  making 
through  the  water.  1882  De  Winut  Equator  75  The  river, 
however,  widened  to  nearly  a  mile  in  breadth,  .and  we  made 
better  way. 

{b)  gen,     AlsoyTf. 

1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  11.  ii.  24  And  I  haue  horse  will  follow 
where  the  game  Makes  way.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  i.  39 
He  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  ayre.  a  1593  Mar* 
LOWE  &  Nashe  Dido  221  itneas  is  my  name.. With  twise 
twelue  Phri^ian  ships  I  plowed  the  deepe,  And  made  that 
way  my  mother  Venus  led.  1596  Shaks.  Tam.Shr.  \.  \.  239 
Waite  you  on  him,  ..While  I  make  way  from  hence  to  saue 
my  life.  1820  Scott  Monast.  Introd.  Ep.,  So  great  is  the 
difference  betwixt  reading  a  thing  one's  self,  making  toilsome 
way  through  all  the  difficulties  of  manuscript,  and,  as  the 
man  says  in  the  play,  *  having  the  same  read  to  you  '.  1845 
M^^Cui-LOCH  Taxation  111.  ii.  (1852)  446  Should  the  system 
[of  life  annuities]  not  make  any  greater  way  than  it  has  done, 
it  may  not.. be  worth  objecting  to.  i860  Mczley  Univ. 
Senn.  vii.  (1876)  182  See.,  how  little  way  they  have  made  in 
truly  spiritual,  unselfish  affections  and  inclinations.  1882 
Besant  All  Sorts  xviii.  And  he  made  no  more  way  with  his 
wooing.  That  was  stopped,  apparently,  altogether.  1883 
Frances  M.  Pe.ard  Contrad,  i,  His  companion.,  was  making 
rapid  way  towards  the  point.  1888  Brvce  Amer.  Ccmmw. 
xxxix.  II.  71  There  are  some  signs  the  \iew  is  making  way, 

ff.  To  make  a  hole  in,  through.   Obs. 

1581  A,  Hall  Iliod  iv.  73  That  of  the  stafTe  the  steeled 
point  made  in  his  forelicad  way.  1596 Shaks.  Tam.Shr.  11, 
155  With  that  word  she  stroke  me  on  the  head,  And  through 
the  instrument  my  pate  made  way.  1611  Cotck.,  Fairejour 
a,  to  make  way  vnto. 

fg.  Of  an  event  or  action  :  To  ler.d  to,  aflord 
facilitiesyi?/'  something  ;  to  render  it  possible  to  do 
something.  Obs. 

1646  H.  Lawrence  Cotnmun.  ^  War  with  Angels  14  And 
this  will  not  be  unusefuU  to  consider  since  it  makes  way  to 
shew  to  what  end  they  appeare  and  what  they,  .can  doe  for 
us.  1677  Temple  Mo.xa  Miscell.  (1680)  194  About  which 
time  [the  age  of  forty]  the  natural  heat  beginning  to  decay, 
makes  way  for  those  distempers,  a  1715  Burnet  Own  Tin  e 
III.  viii.  (1900)  II.  143  This  made  way  to  more  desperate 
undertakings. 

f  h.-^  lo  make  way  to;  to  approach  (a  person) 
with  a  view  to  establishing  relations  with  him. 

1671  Milton  Samson  ^8i,  I  already  have  made  way  To 
some  Philistian  Lords,  with  whom  to  treat  About  thy  ransom. 

26.  Make  one's  (its)  way.     (Cf.  7  above.) 
a.  To  travel  or  proceed  in  an  intended  direction 
or  to  a  certain  place.    To  make  the  best  of  one' sway 
(also,  t  to  make  one's  best  way) :  to  go  as  quickly  as 
one  can;  fto  decamp. 

C1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxxiv.  156, 1  made  my  way.  .vnto 
Rome.  158s  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castanheda^ s  Conq .  E.  Ind. 
1.  iii.  7b,  The  rest  then  departed,.. making  their  waye  into 
the  Sea,  with  a  South  southwest  winde.  1668  Clarendon 
Contempt,  /'j.  Tracts  (1727)  473  Those  who.  .make  their  way 
through  a  sea  of  blood  and  rapine  to  grasp  an  authority  which 
belonged  not  to  them.  1697  Dryden  l^irg.  Ceorg.  m.  305 
He  makes  his  way  o're  Mountains,  and  contemns  Unruly 
I'orrents,  and  unfoorded  Streams.  1705  AnnisoN  Italy 
Monaco,  etc.  4  The  next  Day  we  again  set  Sail,  and  made 
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the  best  of  our  w.iy  'till  we  were  forc'd,  by  contrary  Winds, 
into  St.  Remo.  174a  Fielding  J,  Attdreivs  i.  xvi,  The  Thief 
. ,  without  any  Ceremony,  stepped  into  the  Street,  and  made 
the  best  of  his  Way.  1836  Ihirlwall  Greece  xxii.  III.  215 
A  very  small  number  made  their  way  to  Ambracia.  1840 
Dickens  Old  C.  ^hop  xxiii,  With  that  they  parted;  Mr. 
Swiveller  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  home  and  sleep  him- 
self sober  ;  and  Quiip  [etc.]-  1844  Disraeli  Conhtgsby  vii. 
iv,  Coiiingsby  hade  his  friend  farewell  till  the  morrow,  and 
made  his  best  way  to  the  Castle.  1849  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eug.  iii.  I.  366  Hardly  any  gentleman  had  any  difficulty  in 
making  his  way  to  the  royal  preswice.  i864'I"bollope  Small 
Ho.  Ailingion  xxi,  Johnny  made  his  wayon  to  the  road  by 
a  stile  that  led  out  of  the  copse.  Ibid.^  Then  we'll  make  the 
best  of  our  way  home,  and  have  a  glass  of  wine  there.  1874 
G^EEN  Short  Hist,  vL  §  4.  300  It  was  in  despair  of  reaching 
Ita'y  that  the  young  scholar  [Era:>mus]  made  his  way  to 
Oxford, 

t  b.  To  effect  a  passage  by  force,  force  one's 
way.    Obs. 

i6t^j  Clarekdos  Hist.  Red,  vi.  §  157  But  if  they  compelled 
him  to  make  his  way,  and  <:nter  the  town  by  force,  it  would 
not  be  in  his  power  to  keep  his  soldiers  from  taking  that 
which  they  should  win  with  their  blood. 

c.  To  make  progress  in  one's  career ;  to  advance 
in  wealth,  station,  reputation,  etc.  by  one's  own 
efforts. 

1605  Shaks.  I.enr  v.  iii.  29  If  thou  do'st  As  this  instructs 
thee,  thou  dost  make  thy  way  To  Noble  Fortunes.  _  1711 
AouisoN  Sped.  No.  123  f  4  He  was  to  make  his  Way  in  the 
World  by  nis  own  Industry.  1771  Smollett  Humphry  CI. 
18  July  II.  (1815)  261, 1  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  these 
Scots  make  their  way  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  X853 
Lytton  My  Novel  u.  vi,  A  young  man  who  has  his  own  way 
to  make  in  life  bad  better  avoid  all  intimacy  with  those  of 
bis  own  age  who  have  no  kindred  objects. 

t  d.  To  find  means  to  do  something.  Obs, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23179  Quat  he  war  wijs  l?at  moght  Sted- 
fast  hald  ^is  da!  in  thoght  1. .  For  ^an  mund  he  her  make  his 
wai  Fra  wrak  to  were  him  on  J^at  dai. 

fe.  {KXso^  to  make  one*  sways.)  To  gain  favour, 
establish  relations  wilh  a  person.  Obs, 

1618  Ralegh  /4/(»/.  Wks.  1751  II. 250  It  was  bruited.. that 
.  .being  once  at  Liberty,.. having  made  my  Way  with  some 
foreign  Prince,  I  would  turn  Pirate,  a  1660  Contemp.  Hist. 
Irel,  (Ir.  Archicol.  Soc.)  II.  37  He  made  his  waies  with 
Colonell  Monkcj  Governor  of  Dundalke,  for  the  Parliament, 
and  bought  of  htm  worth  ;^  1500  of  amunition. 

f.  Of  a  thing.  To  make  its  way :  to  travel,  make 
progress ;  (of  an  opinion,  custom,  etc.)  to  gain 
acceptance. 

1656  Cowley  To  Sir  IK  Da7ienant  35  Thy  Fancy  like  a 
Flame  its  way  docs  make,  And  leave  bright  Tracks  for  follow- 
ing Pens  to  take.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  119  r  6  This 
infamous  Piece  of  Good-breeding,  which  reigns  among  the 
Coxcombs  of  the  Town,  has  not  yet  made  its  way  into  the 
Country.  i86i  IX.  pATxisoNiTw.CiSSg)  I.  48  It  might  have 
been  anticipated  that  Luther's  doctrines  would  have  made 
their  way  early  among  this  little  colony  of  his  countrymen. 
1874  MicKLETHWAiTE  Mod.  FoT.  Churchcs  So  Brass  instru- 
ments have  already  begun  to  make  their  way. 

27.  Pay  one's  way.  f  a.  To  defray  one's  ex- 
penses on  a  Journey.  Obs. 

a  iSag  Willie  Wallace  vi.  in  Child  Ballads  1 1 1. 27 1/2  Take 
ye  that,  ye  belted  knight,  'X  will  pay  your  way  till  ye  come 
down. 

b.  To  succeed  in  paying  one's  expenses  as  they 
arise,  without  incurring  debts.  Of  a  business  under- 
taking, to  pay  its  way :  To  be  carried  on  at  least 
without  loss,  to  be  self-supporting. 

x8a3  IlvROS  Age  of  Bronze  xiv,  Hut  bread  was  high,  the 
farmer  paid  his  way.  1858  Troli.oi-e  Three  Clerks  \\\^  Mrs. 
Wood  ward.,  had  there  maintained  a  good  repute,  paying  her 
way  from  month  to  month  a.s  widows  with  limited  incomes 
.should  do.  1885  Times  (weekly  ed.)  2  Oct.  15/3  The  pier 
has  never  come  near  paying  its  way.  189a  X(tw  Times'  Rep. 
LXVII.  139/1  It  seems  to  me  a  most  reasonable  thing  for  a 
person  applying  for  shares  to  look  for  a  guarantee  of  interest 
until  the  concern  can  pay  its  own  way.  1899  Ladv  M.  Vebnev 
Veniey  Mem.  IV.  155  By  great  economy  John  has  just  paid 
his  way. 

28.  See  one's  way.  a.  In  literal  sense,  to 
have  a  view  of  the  portion  of  the  road  or  route 
immediately  before  one,  so  as  to  be  able  to  avoid 
wandering  or  stumbling,  b.  fig,  in  obvious  meta- 
phorical uses ;  now  often,  to  know  that  some  object 
is  attainable  (const.  /(?) ;  also  (chiefly  in  negative 
contexts)  to  feel  justified  in  deciding  to  ^i? something. 

1774  Bl'rke  Let.  to  Marq.  Rockingham  25  Sept.,  I  must 
sec  my  way  much  more  clearly  before  nie,  before  I  take  any 
other  step  in  that  business.  1775  — -^"A  Condi.  Amer.  22 
Mar.  56,  I  do  not  absolutely  assert  the  impracticability  of 
such  representation  [of  tiie  Colonies).  But  I  do  not  see  my 
way  to  it.  x8j3  Kerle  Serm.  iii.  (1848)  64  To  see  his  way 
safely,  if  not  clearly  or  comfortably,  ilirough  all  the  snares 
of  error  and  disputation.  i86x  ^I.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I. 
.  33  Simple  fighting  John  Bull  can  understand,  but  in  a 
negotiation  he  can  t  see  his  way,  1865  Mrs,  Newby  Comm. 
Sense  Iv.  III.  44,  I  feel  that  I  knowmy  business  pretty  well 
already,  and  that  I  begin  to  see  my  way.  Ibid.  Ivi.  III.  55, 
I  wish  I  could  do  more.. but  I  think  I  see  a  way.  1870 
Newman  Cram.  Assent  m.  ix.  353  Laud  said  that  he  did  not 
sec  his  way  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Holy  See,  till  Rome 
was  *  other  than  she  is  '.  1875  Helto  Soc.  Press,  ii.  24  The 
neighbours  do  not  sec  their  way  to  altering  it.  1885  Law 
Times  LXXIX.  342/1  He  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to  allow 
their  names  to  remain  upon  the  register.  x&d6Manch.  Exam. 
16  Jan.  5/4  Lord  Salisbury  has  at  laat  seen  his  way  to  the 
final  choice  of  a  bishop  for  Manchester. 

29.  Take  the  way.  (Cf.  sense  4  and  Take 
V.  25  b.)  To  enter  on  and  follow  the  route  leading 
to  a  specified  place.  In  early  use  sometimes  with- 
out mention  of  destination  :  f  To  set  out,  travel. 


c  1300  Harro^vingo/Hell  (Harl.  MS.)  38  In  godned  toke 
he  [jen  way  pat  to  helle  gates  lay.  13. .  Guy  Wartv.  (A.)  1708 
Gij  him  spedde  ni^t  &  day;  Into  Iiiglond  he  toke  )je  way. 
1375  Barbour  Bruce  11.  146  AH  him  alane  the  way  he  tais 
Towart  the  towne  off  Louchmabane.  C1386  Chaucer  Man 
o/Laiu's  T.  556  The  Constable  and  his  wyf  also  And  Cus- 
tance  ban  ytake  the  righle  way  Toward  the  see.  c  14*0 
?  Lydg.  Assembly  o/Gods  551  Wherfore  Cerberus  tooke  the 
next  way.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.,  Christ's  Burial  ^  Resurr. 
9S3  Then  let  us  tak  |je  way  furtb  strayte.  a  1533  Berners 
Huon  Ixii.  215  Theydepartyd  &  tooke  the  way  towardes 
Rome.  1801  Scott  Eve  pf  St.  JohnZt  O  fear  not  the  priest, 
..For  to  Dryburgh  the  way  he  has  ta'en.  1831  —  Ct.  Robt. 
xxxiv,  Count  Robert  subjected  himself  to  necessity, . .  and . . 
took  the  way  to  Europe  by  sea.  1831  James  Phil.  Augustus 
XX,  Heie  the  anchorite  bade  God  speed  him,  and,  turning 
his  steps  back  again,  took  the  way  to  his  hut. 

+  b.  To  go  about  to  do  something.  Also,  to  take 
its  course  without  interference.   Obs, 

1605  '^KQam  Adv.  Learn,  11.  x vii.  §9.  64  That  opinion,  .hath 
beene  of  ill  desert,  towardes  Learning,  as  that  which  taketh 
the  way,  to  reduce  Learning  to  certaine  emptie  and  barren 
Generalities,  a  1700  Dryhen  Theod.  ?f  Hon.  133  Give  me 
leave  to  seize  my  destin'd  Prey.  And  let  eternal  Justice  take  ! 
the  way. 

30.  To  take  one's  way.  To  set  out  on  a 
journey  ;  to  journey,  travel. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11382  pis  kinges  thre  Jiar  wai  [>at  tok  A 
tuelnioth  ar  )>e  natiuite.  1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  327 
After  t^e  enterment  i>e  kyng  tok  his  way.  To  J>e  south  he  went 
Jrorgh  Lyndesay.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xviii.  114  For  the 
laiff  has  thair  vayis  tane  Till  tlie  Erische  kyngis.  C1386  , 
Chaucer  Melib.  r  2996  And  right  anon  they  tooken  hire  wey  i 
to  the  Court  of  Melibee.  ^  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)7456  j 
His  way  barfote  J>an  he  toke.  1484  Caxton  Fables  of  Page 
vii,  Sayinge  these  wordes  [the  foxe]  toke  his  waye  &  ranne 
as  fast  as  be  myght.  1498  Cov.  Leet  Bk,  588  And  they  came 
forth  at  J>e  south  durre  in  J>e  Mynstere  &  toke  their  wey 
thurghthenewebildyng  downe  ^  Bailly*lane.  c  1600  Shaks. 
Sonn.  xtviii.  i  How  carefuU  was  I,  when  1  tooke  my  way, 
Each  trifle  vnder  truest  barres  to  thrust.  1643-4  Vicars  Goii 
in  Mount  149  Lord  PauIet..took  his  way  toward  Myncard. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  xii.  649  They  hand  in  hand  with  wandring 
steps  and  slow,  Through  Eden  took  ihir  solitarie  way.  1697 
Dhvden  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  405  Alone,  by  Night,  his  watry 
Way  he  took;  About  him,  and  above,  the  Billows  broke. 
1761  Grav  Odin  13  Onward  still  his  way  be  takes.  1893 
Ashbv-Sterrv  Naughty  Girl  xvVa,  157  As  she  took  her  way 
sadly  and  slowly  down  the  pier. 
*•  with  prepositions. 

31.  By  the  -way.  a.  Along  or  near  the  road 
by  which  one  travels  ;  by  the  road-side.  In  early 
use  also  +  by  way, 

971  Blickl.  Hofjt.  15  pa  Sict  Jjaer  sum  blind  bearfa  be  3on 
weje.  f  i>o5  Lav.  26612  WliaSer  heo  line  weoren,  ^a  heo 
bi  wzie  laiicn.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  B055  A  riche  man  was  t»ar 
bi  wai  Was  seke,  to  him  jjan  lurnd  )>ai.  issoCrowlev  Epigr. 
227  Than,  by  the  waye  syde,  hyra  chaunced  to  se  A  pore 
manne  that  craued  of  hym  for  charitie.  Whye  (quod  ihys 
Marchaunt).  .Do  ye  beggc  by  the  waye.  1879  Jefferies 
Wild  Life  in  S.  Co.  ii.  (1889)  17,  I  passed  flocks  of  dying 
sheep  :  in  the  hollows  by  the  way  their  skeletons  were  here 
and  there  to  be  seen. 

b.  While  going  along,  in  the  course  of  one's  walk 
or  journey.     In  early  use  f  by  xvay, 

c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp,  Luke  x.  4  Ne  here  ge  sacc.  .ne  nanne 
man  be  weje  \y\x\%.perx'iam\  ne  greta3.  a  tiis  O.  E.  Chron. 
(Laud  MS.)  an.  1096,  Ac  Jjes  folces  Jje  be  Hungrie  for,  fela 
^usenda  ^zr  &  be  wae^e  earmlice  forforan.  ^1x90  Beket 
1208  in  S.  Eiig.  Leg.  141  pov  hauest  selde  i-seije  pene 
Erchebischop  of  caunterburi  wende  in  swuche  manere  bi 
weie.  a  1300  K.  Horn  759  He  fond  bi  J^e  weie  Kynges  sones 
Iweie.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  HI.  115  pe  kyng.  .wente  hom- 
warde,  and  was  i-slawe  by  )»e  weie.  1550  Crowley  Last 
Trumpet  31  The  rauens  fed  him  [sc.  Elias]  by  the  way. 
1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  iv.  i.  204  Lets  follow  him,  and  by  the 
way  let  vs  recount  our  dreamcs.  1617  Morvson  Jtin.  i.  204 
By  the  way,  in  this  mornings  journey,  we  did  see  Weyssen- 
burg,  a  free  but  not  imperiall  City.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  \. 
(Globe)  156  Nor  is  it  possible  to  describe.. what  strange  un- 
accountable Whimsies  came  into  my  Thoughis  by  the  Way. 
i76o[see  \^\ prep.  12J.  1898  M.  Pemberton  Phantom  Army 
1.  vii,  It  had  been  in  his  mind  when  he  rode  out  of  Zaragoza 
that  he  would  find  an  early  opportunity  by  the  way  to 
question  the  gipsy. 

fig.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  v.  458  His  Act  did  not  ore- 
take  his  Dad  intent.  And  mtist  be  buried  but  as  an  intent 
That  perish'd  by  the  way. 

C.  fig.  with  reference  to  the  tenor  of  discourse  : 
Incidentally,  in  passing,  as  a  side-topic, 

iSS<5RoBiNsoNir.  ilATi-'j  £//£'//ai.(.A.rb.)38  wm'ym,  Land- 
lordes  by  the  wai  checked  for  Rent.raisyng.  1581  J.  Bell 
Haddon^s  Ans7v.  Osor.  45  Whiche  I  thought  meete  to  touch 
briefly  by  the  way.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  i.  iv.  150  Shee 
is  pretty,  and  honest,  and  gentle,  and  one  that  is  your  friend, 
I  can  tell  you  that  by  the  way.  i6ao  T.  Granger  Div. 
Logike  100  They  are  inferred  often  by  the  way  for  illustra- 
tion sake.  163s  LiTiicow  Traz>.  v.  228  And  now  by  the  way 
I  recall  the  aforesaydTurke.  1731  Art  of  Draiving 9f  Paint, 
^2  But  we  must  take  this  by  the  Way,  that  in  the  refining  of 
tt,  two  Ounces  will  not  produce  above  40  Grains  of  good 
Colour.  1847  H.  Goodwin  Serm.  .Ser.  i.  viiL  131,  I  would 
hint  to  you  by  the  way,  that  we  are  perhaps  not  fair  judges 
of  our  own  actions. 

d.  used  parenthetically  to  apologize  for  intro- 
ducing a  new  topic,  a  casual  remark,  or  the  like. 

a  1614  Donne  Biathanaios  (1644)  99  Though,  by  the  way, 
this  may  not  pa«se  so  peneralty,  but  that  it  must  admit  the 
exception,  which  the  Rule  of  Law  upon  which  it  is  grounded, 
carries  with  it.  1668  Drvden  Ess.  Dram.  Poesy  46,  I  mean 
besides  the  Chorus,  or  the  Monologues,  which  by  the  way, 
show'd  Ben.  no  enemy  to  this  way  of  writing,  c  1730  Burt 
Lett.  N.  Scot.  (1754}  II.  97  By  the  Way,  altho*  the  Weather 
was  not  warm,  he  was  without  Shoes,  Stockings,  or  Breeches. 
1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Sentiment,  This,  by  the  way,  was 
another  bit  of  diplomacy.  1840  Thackeray  Barber  Cox  Feh., 
When  we  lost  sight  of  him,  and  of  his  little  account,  too,  by 


the  way.  1884  Rider  Haggard  Dawn  xxvii,  By  the  way, 
talking  of  letters,  there  was  one  came  for  you  this  morning 
in  your  Cousin  Philip's  handwriting. 

e.  in  predicative  or  complemental  use. 

1564  T.  DoRMAN  Proof e  Cert.  A  rt.  Relig.  95  b,  This  is  yow 
saie  but  by  the  waie,  before  yow  entre  into  the  matter.  1652 
Nedham  tr.  Selden's  Mare  CI.  46  Also,  a  word  by  the  way, 
touching  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  possession  of  the 
Romanes.  1653  Ramesey  Astrol.  Restored  5  But  this  by 
the  way,  let  us  now  proceed.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  i.  (Globe) 
245  However,  I  allow'd  Liberty  of  Conscience  throughout 
my  Dominions :  But  this  is  by  the  Way.  1904  Burnand 
Records  <5-  Remin,  II.  285  But  this  by  the  way. 

f.  As  a  by-work;  as  a  subordinate  piece  of  work. 
161X  CoTGR.  s.v.  Passant,  Et:  passant,  sleightly,  lightly, 

cnrsarily,  accidentally,  by  the  way.  a  170^  Beveridge  Thes. 
Theol.  (1711)  III.  265  It  is  not  to  be  done  by  the  way,  but 
wilh  all  our  might.  i88x  Jowett  Thucyd.  I.  91  Maritime 
skill  is.. not  a  thing  to  be  cultivated  by  the  way  £« 
wopepYovJ  or  at  chance  times. 

t  g.  Indirectly,  by  a  side  channel  of  information. 

1605  Shaks.  Macb.  in.  iv.  130  Macb.  How  say'st  thou  that 
Macduff  denies  his  person  At  our  great  bidding.  La.  Did 
you  send  to  him  Sir  ?  Macb.  1  heare  it  by  the  way  :  But  I 
will  send. 

h.  attrib,  as  adj.  phr. :  Incidental,  casual,  bap- 
hazard. 

1869  Mrs.  Whitney  We  Girls  ii,  At  parting,  she.. said.. 
in  an  ofF-hand,  by-the-way  fashion— *  Ruth'  [etc.].  1881 
F.  Hueffer  Wagner  yi  The  introduction  in  a  by«the-way 
manner  of  the  two  great  religious  principles  appears  not 
particularly  happy.  1881  Saintsbury  Dryden  i.  21  The 
ordinary  prose  style  of  the  day,,  indulged.,  in  every  detour 
and  involution  cf  second  thoughts  and  by-the-way  qualifica- 
tions. 

32.  By  "way  of — .  A  prepositional  phrase  used 
in  various  senses.  Also  t  by  the  way  of.  (The 
governed  sb.  is  usually  without  article.) 

•fa.  By  means  of;  through  the  medium  of;  by 
the  method  of.  Obs. 

1390  Gower  Conf  1.  69  This  lord,  .spak  so  that  be  weie  of 
schrifte  He  drowh  hem  \sc.  the  priests]  unto  his  covine. 
X439  in  Fenland  N.  ^  Q.  (1905)  July  222  And  yat..ye  wole 
at  yis  tyme  in  yis  oure  grete  necessite  putte  youre  handes 
and  ese  us  by  wey  of  lone  of  ye  somtne  of  C  marc,  a  1450 
Marc.  Anjou  Let.  to  Dame  J.  Ca^^w (Camden)  97  Burncby 
..desireth  with  all  his  hert  to  do  yow  worship  by  wey  of 
mairiage.  1495  Rolls  of  Far  It.  VI.  493/2  That  noo  persone 
..be  not  empeached  nor  chargeable..,  be  wey  of  accion  or 
otherwise.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf  {W.  de  W.  1531)  2,  I  requyre 
you . .  that . .  ye  neuer  by  way  of  curiosite  be  besy  to  attempte 
ony  persone  therin.  1530  Palsgr.  898  Diuerse  comunications 
by  wayof  dialoges.  1577-87  Holinshed CAro«.  Ill,  1149/2 
To  indamage  some  of  his  countvies  by  waie  of  inbasion. 
X508  Grenewev  Tacitus,  Ann.  11.  xvi.  (1622)  56  Flaccus 
..by  way  of  great  promises  \per  ingentia  prvmissa],  per- 
swaded  him.,  to  enter  into  the  Romane  garrison.  1613 
Sh.kks,  Hen.  y///,iiui.s^  We  come  not  by  the  way  of  Accu- 
sation, To  taint  that  honour  euery  good  Tongue  blesses. 
1663  Gerbier  Counsel  5  Master-work-men  may  receive  In- 
structions by  way  of  Draughts,  Models,  Frames,  &c.  1675 
J.  OwKN  Indwelii'ig  Sin  viii.  (1732)  96  At  least  spiritual 
Sense  is  not  radically  in  them,  but  only  by  way  of  Communi- 
cation. 

•f*  b.  By  the  action  of  (a  person  or  persons).  Obs. 

1447  in  Reg.  Ma^.  Sig.  Scot.  14SO,  70/2  Gif  it  happnis  the 
said  landis  to  be  disiroublit  or  vexit  be  way  of  Inglismen  it 
sal  be  alowit  to  the  said  Alex,  of  the  malis. 

t  c.  Law.  By  way  of  feat  [-  AF.  par  voye  de 
fait"]  :  see  Feat  sb.  i  b.    Also  (Sc),  by  way  of  deed. 

1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  Ill,  141  The  tother  part  with 
haill  power  and  mycht,  Without  ressone  agane  he  wald 
persew,  Be  way  of  deid  his  richtis  till  reskew.  1564  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  275  In  caise  ather  of  the  saidis  par- 
tiis. . ,  sail  happin  to  be  hurt,  harmit,  invadit,  or  persewit  be 
utheris  be  way  of  detd.  1582-8  Hist,  James  K/  (1864)  62 
That  na  injure  be  done  to  ony  subiect  be  way  of  deid. 

d.  As  an  instance  or  a  mode  of;  in  the  capacity 
or  with  the  function  of;  as  something  equivalent  to. 

ICf.  AF.  'par  voye  de  charite  ',  132 1  in  Rolls  Farlt.  1. 393.] 

13..  E.  E.Allit.  P.  A.  580  By  J>e  way  of  ry^ttoaskedome. 
f  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  59  He  were  a  cruel  fadir  ^at 
my^tte  not  ^eue  his  owene  childre  bred..&  jit  wolde  not 
sufTre  ano^jer  man  to  helpe  ^es  children  hi  weie  of  mercy. 
cri389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  38  Also  ^ese  bretherin  ban  or- 
deyned,  be  weye  of  charite,  J-at  [etc.].  a  1400  Maundev. 
(1839)  xviii.  199  The  Kyng  of  that  Contree,  ones  every  jeer, 
aevethe  leve  to  pore  men  to  gon  in  to  the  Lake,  to  gadre 
hem  precyous  Stones  and  Perles,  be  weye  of  Alemesse.  14*9 
Rolls  of  Farlt.  IV.  349/1  Bi  weie  of  hongyng  or  keveryng. 
1551  Sir  J.  Williams  Accompte  (Abbotsf.  Club)  99  To  be 
gevin  vnto  straungers  by  waie  of  his  maiesties  reward, 
v"!  Ii.  15^  PuiTENHAM  Ettg.  Poeste  in.  xviii.  (Arb.)  203 
We  be  allowed  now  and  then  to  ouer-reach  a  little  by  way 
of  comparison.  167a  Viliiers  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Rehearsal 
I.  i.  (.Arb.)  31  My  next  Rule  is  the  Rule  of  Record,  and  by 
way  of  Table-book.  1674  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  1.  168 
There  ought  to  be  a  distinction  made  in  Letters  of  that 
nature,  betweene  passing  a  thing  over  by  way  of  Conniv- 
ance and  giving  a  Publick  Liberty.  1711  Steele  .V/w/. 
No.  78  P  4  Nothing  was  wanting  but  some  one  to  sit  in  the 
Elbow  Chair,  by  way  of  President.  1712  Addison  Ibid. 
No.  267  P  2  Virgil  makes  his  Heroe  relate  it  by  way  of 
Episode.  1744  M.  Bishop  Life  260  Most  of  them  were  very 
industrious  in  selling  one  Thing  or  other  by  Way  of  turning 
the  Peny  to  a  good  Use.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  iii. 
vii,  I  ask  pardon  for  this  short  appearance,  by  way  of 
chorus,  on  the  stage.  j8o6  J.  Bereskord  Miseries  Hum. 
LifeW.  §22  Attempting  to  spring  carelessly.. over  a  five- 
barred  gate,  by  way  of  shewing  your  activity  to  a  party  of 
ladies.  1820  BvBON  Juan  v.  Viii.  note,  In  Turkey  nothing 
is  more  common  than  for  the  Mussulmans  to  take  several 
glasses  of  strong  spirits  by  way  of  appetizer.  1842  Dickens 
Amer.  Notes  xiv.  The  drapers  alw.tys  having  hung  up  at 
their  door,  by  way  of  sign,  a  piece  of  bright  red  cloth.  1843 
pREscoTT  Mexico  I.  ii.  I.31  The  sovereign  ..holding  a  golden 
arrow,  by  way  o{  sceptre,  in  his  left  hand.     1856  RusKiN 


WAY. 

KtHgf/G^iden  River  L  4  He  used  to  clean. .the  plates.  1 
occasionally  getting  what  was  left  on  them,  by  way  of  en- 
couragement. 1868  J.  Bruce  Digby's  Voy.  Mtdiierr.  (Cam- 
den)  Pref.  p.  x,  Dr.  Richard  Farrar  composed  some  lines 
upon  him  by  way  of  epitaph.  1868  Louisa  M.  Alcott 
LittU  Wpmen  vi,  '  You'll  have  to  go  and  thank  him,'  said 
Jo,  by  way  of  a  joke.  xS©*  BockstiUr  17/1  The  summary 
[of  the  Act]  given  by  way  of  introduction  b  concise  and 
clear. 

te.  By  way  of  excellency  {<iT  eminence)',  »*par 

excellence.*  Obs. 

x6at-3i  [see  Eminenck  8  c].  1643  [see  Eminescy  81.  1694 
Locke  Adxtrs.  TkeoL  in  King  Life  (1858)  343  There  is  one 
Spirit  manifestly  distinguished  from  God,  i.e.  one  created 
Spirit  by  way  of  excellency;  i.e.  the  Holy  Spirit.  1699 
tr.  Dupins  Hist.  Canon  O.  ff  M  Test.  I.  3  They  are  like- 
wise styld  the  Scriptures  by  Way  of  Eminence.  1703  [see 
Eminescy  8).  a  1704  [see  Excellence  i  bj.  1711  SHArrESB. 
Ckarac.  Misc  v.  ii.  1 1 1. 278  Have  you  writ . .  a  PJay,  a  Song, 
an  Essay,  or  a  Paper,  as  by  way  of  Eminence,  the  current 
Pieces  of  our  Weekly  Wits  are  generally  stil'd. 

£  Followed  by  gerund,  forming  predicative 
phrases  with  the  sense :  In  the  habit  of  (doing 
something)  ;  also,  more  usually,  making  a  profes- 
sion of;  or  having  a  reputation  for  (being  or  doing 
so-and-so),     colloq. 

x8a4  Miss  Fehrier  Inker,  xxxii,  The  Colonel  was  by  way 
of  introducing  him  into  the  fashionable  circles.  1852  C.  B. 
Mansfield  Faragvay^  etc.  (1856)  182  A  wiseacre  passenger, 
who  is  by  way  of  knowing  the  river  well,  says  they  are 
called  capinchos  in  these  parts.  i86a  H.  Kingsley  Ravenshoe 
xlvii,  Mary  was  *  by  way  of  helping  Lady  Hainault's  maid, 
but  she  was  very  clumsy  about  it.  1877  Lady  M.  A.  Broome 
Yr.'s  Housekeeping  S\  Africa  iv.  61  *  Charlie,'  our  groom, 
who  is  by  way  of  being  a  very  fine  gentleman,,  .only  con- 
descends to  work  until  he  can  purchase  a  wife.  x88x  Mal- 
LOCK  Rom.  xgth  Cent.  111.  v.  II.  34,  1  am  by  way,  here,  of 
doing  the  same  thing.  X89X  Sat.  Rctu  18  July  77/1  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews  finds  fault  with  the  phrase  '  by  way  of 
being',  and  says  an  American  can  hardly  understand  it... 
'  By  way  of  being '  is  endeavouring  or  purporting  to  be, 
holding  oneself  out  in  a  certain  character,  or  being  so  re- 

fmted  ;  and  this  with  an  implied  disclaimer  of  precise  know- 
edge  or  warranty  on  the  speaker's  part.  1897  Du  Maurier 
Martian  v.  236  The  Gibsons  were  by  way  of  spoiling  me. 
Ibid.  IX.  379  Nor  did  he.  .come  across  them  at  any  house  he 
was  by  way  of  frequenting.  1906  Lit.  World  15  Nov.  515/1 
The  character  of  this  woman,  who  is  by  way  of  being  the 
female  villain  of  the  story,  is  drawn  with  skill. 

g.  By  the  route  which  passes  through  or  over 
(a  specified  place) :  =  Via  prep.  Also  f  by  the 
way  of. 

Formerly  with  omission  cf  of  the  place-name  being  pre- 
fixed to  tvay.    Cf.  sense  9. 

II..  O.  t:.  ChrcH,  (Md.  F.)  an.  888,  Heo  forSferde  be  i 
Rome  weje  [L.  in  itiuere  Rome].  1460  Paston  Lett.  I.  515 
He  schall  send  hb  man  hom  be  Newmarket  wey.  1701  VV. 
WoTTOS  Hist.  Rome  481  He  went  by  the  way  of  Illyricum. 
1771  Smollett  Humpk.  CI,  To  Sir  W.Phillips  21  Sept., 
We  set  out  from  Glasgow  by  the  way  of  Lanark.  1865 
Comk.  Mag,  XL  595  It  invaded  Franceby  way  of  Avignon. 
1901  Alldridce  Sherbro  xxvi.  291  From  Bafodia  we  were 
diverging  from  the  main  road  to  Freetown  which  is  by  way 
of  the  Buniban  hills. 

th.  Through  the  medium  of  (a  person).  Obs. 

1560  Sir  N.  Tmrocmorton  in  Wright  Q.  Eliz.  (1838)  I.  49 
The  2gth  of  October  last,  I  wrote  to  you  from  Paris  by  the 
waye  of  Monsieur  de  Chantonet. 

+  33,  From  the  way  :  Out  of  the  way,  in  a 
secluded  place.  Obs, 

1593  Shaks-  Lucr.  1144  Some  darke  deepe  desert  seated 
from  the  way,  ..Will  wee  find  out. 

34.  In  the  (etc.)  way.    l^See  also  senses  17-19.) 

+  a.  As  one  proceeds  or  goes  along  ;  in  the  course 

of  one's  journey  {to  a  place).     Also  in  ones  way; 

in  early  use,  in  way,     Cf.  to  take  in  ones  way 

(sense  7).  Obs, 

To  do  (a  person,  etc.)  in  tfu  "way :  to  send  out  {refl.  to  set 
forth)  on  a  journey  or  expedition. 

i»97  R.  Glouc.  3765  He..greil>ede  is  noble  ost  &  dude 
him  in  ^>e  weye.  'i  1300  K.  Horn  1007  Horn  dude  him  in 
be  weie  On  a  god  GaTeie.  13. .  K.  A/is.  3392  (Laud  MS.), 
pine  Olifauntz  &  ^ine  beest  Do  alle  ordeyne  on  hast  And 
do  hem  done  in  ^  waye  pat  hij  weren  in  feld  contreye. 
13..  Guy  IVarw.  ajp  At  Felice  he  tok  his  Icue  J>o,  and  in 
his  way  he  go^  apli^t.  1377  Lancl.  /'.  PL  B.  xvii.  47  .^s 
we  wentcn  i>us  in  pe  weye  wordyng  togyderes.  138a  Wyclip 
Gen.  xlv.  24  Ne  wraththe  ^e  in  the  weye.  c  1450  Mirk's 
Festial  g  He  siervet  yn  l>e  way,  1629  Hobbks  Thncyd.  11. 
127  But  they  of  Stratus,  aware  of  this,  while.st  they  were 
yet  in  their  way,. placed  diuers  Ambushes  not  farrc  from 
the  Citie.  c  164^  Ld.  Herbert  Autobiog.  (i886)  140  Going 
from  St.  Julians  to  Abergavenny,  in  the  way  to  Mont- 
gomery Castle.  \^^%  Bl'ugell  Spect.  No.  277  p  11  If  you 
please  to  call  at  my  House  in  your  Way  to  the  City.  1748 
Richardson  Clarissa  {1811)  VII.  143  In  the  afternoon  [shel 
was  at  Islington  church,  in  her  way  home.  1791  Smeatom 
Edystene  L.  |  264  The  master  of  the  floating  light  saw  the 
buoy  in  his  way  to  Plymouth.  z88S  [Mary  A.  Keltv]  Os- 
mond L  186  A  heavy  foreboding  made  her  linger  in  her  way 
to  her  own  apanment. 

b.  In  Biblical  use,  to  be  or  walk  in  the  way  with 
{\  mid)  =  to  accompany  a  person  on  a  journey  ; 

fg.  to  associate  with. 

C9Sfi  Lindisf.  Cosp.  Matt.  v.  25  Uaes  3u  jeSafsum  wiSer- 
bracae  oinum  hra5e  miSfty  hist  in  uoe:^  miS  him  IVulg.  dum 
es  in  via  cum  eo\.  161 1  Bible  Prov.  i.  15  My  sonne,  waike 
not  thou  in  the  way  with  them. 

c.  (Chiefly  in  one's  way.)  On  or  along  the  road 
by  which  one  travels ;  so  as  to  be  met,  encountered, 
or  observed. 

^iso5  Lav.  26770  Wowaes  hcom  iboren  t>a  if^an  weie  heom 
weoren  biuoren.  /bid.  2679-1  In  his  waci?e  bat  he  funde  al 
he  hit  aqualde.    a  1591  H.  %\iith  Caveat  Ckr.  Serm.(i6oi) 
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493  Sinne  is  not  long  in  comming  :  nor  quickly  gone,  vnlesse 
God  stop  vs,  as  hee  met  Balaam  in  his  way.  159a  Shaks. 
Vt-n.  ^  Ad.  879  Like  one  that  spies  an  adder,  Wreath'd  vp 
in  fatall  folds  iust  in  his  way.  1610  —  Temi>.  11.  ii.  11  Like 
Hedg-hogs,  which  Lye  tumbling  in  my  bare-foote  way. 
17*1  E.  Ward  Merry  Trav,  i.  (1729)  35  Resolving  to., 
moisten  well  our  dusty  Clay,  At  the  next  Alehouse  in  our 
Way.  1726  Swift  Gulliver  iv.  i,  I  had  not  got  far  when  I 
met  one  of  these  Creatures  full  in  my  way,  and  coming  up 
directly  to  me.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xlii,  She  had 
gained  a  little  wooden  bridge,  which.. led  into  a  meadow  in 
her  way. 

d.  fg,  in  phrases  like  to  come^fall.  He  «'«  (one's) 
way^  to  be  met  with  in  one's  experience,  to  come 
within  (one's)  range  of  possible  observation,  utili- 
zation, or  attainment.  Similarly  to  lay^puty  throw 
in  (a  person's)  way.  Also  predicatively,  in  phrases 
like  it  will  be  (a  certain  sum  of  money,  etc.)  in  my 
way  —  I  shall  gain  (so  much)  in  the  specified 
contingency. 

1596  Spenser  State  Irel.  (Globe)  631/2  Under  It  \sc.  his 
mantle]  he  can  cleanly  convay  any  fitt  pillage  that  cometh 
handsomely  in  his  way.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  /K,  v,  i.  28 
Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it.  1605  [see  Fall 
V.  34].  1617  I.  Chamberlain  in  Crt.  ^  Times  fas.  /  (1848) 
II.  43  It  [sc,  his  having  a  son]  may  be  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  his  way,  if  his  father  keep  his  word,  a  i66a 
Duppa  Rules  4-  Helps  Devot.  \.  (1675)  72  The  Imagination 
..casting  thoughts  in  our  way,  and  forcing  the  Under- 
standing to  reflect  upon  them.  1677  Temple  Moxa  Miscell. 
(i68o)  193  The  General  Officers  of  Armies, ..the  publick 
Ministers. .(that  have  fallen  in  my  way)  being  generally 
subject  to  it  \,sc.  the  Gout]  in  one  degree  or  other.  2691 
T.  H[ale] /4£-f.  New  Invent,  p.  xii.  It  comes  in  my  way 
here  to  retaliate  to  him.  172a  Wollaston  Relig.  Nat.  v. 
107  When  one  man  alters  the  opinion  of  another  by  throw- 
ing  a  book,  proper  for  that  purpose,  in  his  way.  1743 
Bulkeley  &  Cummins  Voy.  S.  Seas  154  We  have  now  no- 
thing to  live  on  hut  Seal,  and  what  Providence  throws  in 
our  Way.  1744  M.  Bishop  Zi>^  46  Though  it  might  have 
been  Thousands  in  my  Way  had  I  continued  my  Business. 
1763  CowPER  in  Southey  Li/e  ^  Wks.  (1835)  I.  163  My 
friends  must  excuse  me,  if  I  write  to  none  but  those  who 
lay  it  fairly  in  my  way  to  do  so.  1789  Wolcot  (P.  Pindar) 
Subj.  Painters  i.  {note\  Which  will  be  a  Ijenefit  ticket  in 
Sir  William's  way.  1797  Jane  Austen  Pride  ^  Prej.xXm, 
It  might  seem  as  if  she  had  purposely  thrown  herself  in  his 
way  again.  i8a8  Scott  Tales  Grand/.  Ser.  i.  xxiv,  A  war- 
rant empowering  them  to  take  all  Portuguese  vessels  which 
should  come  in  their  way.  1841  S.  Warren  Ten  Thou.  II. 
vii.  i8g  They  say  he  has  a  cousin  who  is  one  of  the  officers 
to  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  and  puts  a  good  many  little 
things  in  his  way!  188a  Besant  All  Sorts  xxxi.  These 
things  he  knew  nothing  of;  they  had  not  come  in  his  way. 
i888M'^Cabthy&Praed  Ladies*  Gall.  II.  ii.  19  Every  actor 
whom  it  had  come  in  my  way  to  know.,  was  a  poor  devil. 

e.  In  such  a  position,  or  of  such  a  nature,  as  to 
obstruct,  impede,  or  be  an  annoyance.  Chiefly  i.i 
phr.  to  be  or  stand  in  (one's)  way^  or  in  the  xoay  of 
(a  person  or  thing) ;  also  to  put^  throw  in  (one's) 
way. 

X500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xii.  14  Welth,  warldly  gloir,  and 
riche  array  Ar  all  hot  thornis  laid  in  thy  way.  1564  Brief 
Exam.  B  iij.  Ye  must.. take  heede,  lest  ye  stande  in  your 
owne  way.  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  27  Aug.  1667,  He  thwarted 
some  of  them  and  stood  in  their  way.  a  1750  Ld.  Dartmouth 
in  Burnet  O^vn  Time  (1900)  II.  251  note^  King  Charles  gave 
him  [Godolphin]  a  short  character  when  he  was  page,.. of 
being  never  in  the  way,  nor  1??/^  of  the  way.  1773  Foote 
Batikrupt  i.  Wks.  1799  II.  99  To  throw  some  confounded 
rub  in  the  way,  1787  '  G.  Gambaix)'  Acad.  H or  sent.  41 
Thus,  then,  you  go  off"  with  eclat,  provided  nothing  is  in  your 
horse's  way ;  and  if  there  is, . .  he  will  probably  leap  over  it, 
X796  Mme.  D*Arblav  Camilla  11.  lii.  I.  183  [His]  egotism., 
sacrificed  his  best  friends  and  first  duties,  if  they  stood  in  its 
way.  1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz^  Sentiment,  The  smaller  girls 
managed  to  he  in  everybody's  way,  and  were  pushed  about 
accordingly.  1866  Le  Fanu  All  in  Dark  xxxv.  He  would 
have  been  in  the  way — unutterably  (/^/rfj/.  1867  Trollope 
Last  Chron.  BarsetW.  Hx.  159  She  considers  herself  to  have 
a  claim  upon  [him].. and  that  I  stand  in  her  way.  1868 
Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  II.  vii.  132  At  sucha  momentas  this, 
when  one  would  have  thought  that  horses  were  distinctly  in 
the  way.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  11  June  4/7  The  Liberal  party 
will  be  bound  in  honour  to  throw  no  factious  obstacles  in 
their  way.  1887  Barinc-Gould  Gaverocks  II.  xxiii.  17  His 
pride  stood  in  the  way  of  success. 

f.  Within  reach  or  call,  at  hand,  get-at-able;  in 
a  place  where  things  are  going  on  or  where  one  can 
be  found  readily.     ?  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1S98  R.  Bernard  Terence,  Eun.  v.  ix.  (1607)  188  Whether 
you  be  in  the  way,  or  out  of  the  way  {te  praesente  absente]. 
1687  Miege  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  11.  s.v  ,  To  be  in  the  way,  or  in  a 
readiness,  se  tenirfirit,  ne  pas  s*icarter.  17*9  Swi  ft  Direct. 
Serv.  Gen.  f  i  When  your  Master  or  Lady  call  a  Servant  by 
Name,  if  that  Servant  be  not  in  the  Way,  none  of  you  are  to 
answer.  ^  1760  Challoner  in  E.  Burton  Z-(/ir  (1909)  II.  xxiv. 
28  We  will  spend  our  evenings .  .at  our  own  lodgings,  so  that 
we  may.. be  in  the  way  for  such  as  shall  come  for  Instruc- 
tions. 1814  Jane  Austen  Mans/.  Park  xvili,  I  came  here 
to-day  intending  to  rehearse  it  with  Edmund . .  but  he  is  not 
in  the  way.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  viii.  In  order  that 
.  .he  might  take  care  to  be  in  the  way  at  the  time.  1859  H. 
Kingsley  G.  Hamlyn  xxxix,  I'm  glad,  too,  to  see  you  here. 
One  feels  safer  when  you're  in  the  way.  1897  R.  N.  Bain 
tr.  jSka€s Pretty  Michal xxx.  229  He  himself,  however,  had 
not  been  in  the  way  when  beauty  was  being  served  out. 

g.  In  the  humour  or  mood  (for  what  is  going 
on).  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1703  Rules  of  Civility  114  A  sort  of  People  never  in  the 
way,  never  pleas'd  with  any  thing.  1856  J.  Ballantine 
Poems  108  He  is  aye  in  the  way  for  a  crack. 

+  h.  {To  be)  in  one's  way :  in  the  right  course  of 
action,  within  one's  rights,  Obs. 

1689  Andros  Tracts  I.  iii  Answer  was  made  by  the  De< 
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ponent,  that  if  we  [the  Watch]  should  kill  them  [suspicious 
persons  resisting  arrest],  we  were  in  our  way,  then  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph., said,  you  are  in  the  way  to  be  hanged. 

1.  Once  in  a  way:  on  a  single  (exceptional)  oc- 
casion ;  as  a  solitary  or  rare  instance  ;  rarely,  excep- 
tionally; quasi-rt^^'.,  of  rare  occurrence,  exceptional, 
Also^r  once  in  a  way. 

This  phrase  would  seem  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  earlier 
once  and  away,  which  may  have  meant  originally  *  once  and 
then  go  away  ',  '  once  and  no  more  *,  though  all  the  instances 
quoted  under  Once  adv.  8  c  admit  of  being  interpreted  in  the 
sense  above  explained.    Cf.  once  in  a  tvhile  {see  Once  8  c). 

184*  Newman  Ch.  Fathers  ^02, 1  must  beg  indulgence  once 
in  a  way,  to  engage  myself  in  a  dry  and  somewhat  tedious 
discussion.  1853  (see  Once  B.  9  b].  1858  Trollope  Dr. 
Thome  x\x.  Now  I  like  this  kind  of  thing  once  in  a  way. 
i860  Readk  Cloister  )<{  H.  liii,  They  agreed  to  lake  a  holiday 
for  once  in  a  way.  19x3  Sat.  Rev.  21  June  762/2  The  case 
of  Ulster. ,  really  offers  him  this  luxury  for  once  in  a  way. 

36.  In  the  way  of  — .  (Or  equivalent  construc- 
tion.)    (See  also  sense  17-) 

fa.  As  a  mode,  instance,  or  manifestation  of;  as 
tantamount  to  or  supplying  the  place  of.  Also  in 
way  of.     Cf.  by  way  of  {12  d).  Obs. 

f  1450  Godstow  Reg.  97  The  Abbesse  and  the  Couenle.. 
graunted..that,  in  the  wey  of  charite,  that  they  wold  fynde 
forever  a  prest  conuenient  |>at  shold  do  a  prestis  service 
every  day,  namely  for  the  sowles  of  the  forsaid  peple.  a  1513 
Fabyan  Chron.  cxxvii.  (1533)62  Dagobert.  .bete his mayster, 
&  after  in  way  of  dyspyte  caused  the  herd  of  his  tutour  to  be 
shauen  of.  1534  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc)  II.  310 
Onlesse  your  said  highenes  be  good  and  gracious  lord  vnto 
hym  in  weye  of  right  and  justice.  1565  Cooper  Thesaurus 
s.v.  Abijcio,  Abiicere  se  alteri  ad  pedes,  .to  prostrate  him 
self  at  ones  feete  in  way  of  intrealie.  1568  Grafton  Chron. 
II.  23  King  William  should  geue  him  yerely  in  the  way  of  a 
fee  .xij.  ^Iarkes  of  Golde.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  .y  Cr.  iiu  iii.  13. 
I  doe  beseech  you,  as  in  way  of  taste  To  giue  me  now  a  little 
benefit.  i6ai  J.  Chamberlain  in  Crt.  ff  Times  Jas.  /(1848) 
II.  273  He  concluded  with  a  wish. .for  the  felicity.,  of  that 

. .  happy  couple ;  and,  in  a  way  of  amen,  caused  the  Bishop 
of  London. .to  give  them  a  benediction.  1633  Bp.  Hall 
Hard  Texts  Amos  ii.  i  Moab.  .burnt  the  verybones  of  the 
King  of  Edoms  sonne  to  ashes,  in  way  of  sacrifice  to  his 

fods.    C1643  Ld.  Herbert  Autob.  (1886)  176  Which  I  then 
estowed  upon  some  servants  of  the  Prince,  in  way  of  retribu- 
tion for  my  welcome  thither.     1817  Jas.  MiLL^rrV.  India  II. 
V.  i.  327  In  way  of  compensation,  he  was  allowed  a  pension. 
b.  By  means  of,  by  adopting  the  method  of. 
Now  rare.     Also  f  in  way  of. 

The  first  quot  may  perhaps  belong  to  sense  17. 

X607  Shaks.  Cor.  in.  ii.  137  He  returne  Consul!,  Or  neuer 
trust  to  what  my  Tongue  can  do  I'th  way  of  Flattery 
further.  1771  Smollett  Humplu  CI.  To  Sir  W.  Phillips  18 
July,  He  attempted  to  open  her  eyes  in  the  way  of  exhorta- 
tion, and,  finding  it  produced  no  effect,  had  recourse  to 
prayer.  1813  Scott  Quentin  D.  xxx,  That  in  the  way  of 
treaty  more  permanent  advantages  could  be  obtained.. than 
by  an  action  which  would  stain  her  with  a  breach  of  faith 
and  hospitality.  1849  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  I.  iL  220  The 
attack  was  made,  not  in  the  way  of  storm,  but  by  slow  and 
scientific  approaches. 

f  e.  With  a  view  to ;  as  a  means  of  attaining  or 
performing ;  so  as  to  effect  or  produce.  Also  in 
way  of  in  a  way  of  Obs. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  ii.  14  A  kinde  of  insinuation,  as  it 
were  in  via,  in  way  of  explication.  C1643  Ld.  Herbert 
Autobiog.  (1886)  138  He  commanded  me. .not  to  send  any 
more  to  Sir  John  Ayres,  nor  to  receive  any  message  from 
him,  in  the  way  of  fighting.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  190 
And  yet  in  way  of  recovering  health  bychangingof  Aire,  of 
study  for  a  time  in  the  University,.,  or  of  being  imployed  in 
publick  Affairs,  they  [licences  to  clergy  for  non-residence] 
cannot  be  wholy  abrogated.  i66a  H.  More  ^«//rf.  Atheism 
Ep.  Ded.,  Which  was  done  in  way  of  Divine  Honour  to  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Deity.     —  Philos.  WHt.  (1712)  Pref.  Gen. 

g.  xxi.  The  ancient  Divines  and  Prophets.. witness  that  the 
oul  is  join'd  to  this  earthly  body  in  a  way  of  punishment. 
x76o-7a  H.  Brooke  Fool  0/ Qual.  {1809)  III.  17  Coming 
closer..,  in  the  way,  as  it  were,  of  claiming  acquaintance 
with  him. 

d.  In  the  course  or  routine  of. 

1639  S.  Du  Verger  tr.  Camns'  Admir.  Events  58  Providing 
that  it  were  done  in  the  way  cf  publicke  justice.  1693  Con- 
greve  Old  Bach.  iv.  iii.  In  the  way  of  Trade,  we  still  suspect 
the  smoothest  Dealers  of  the  deepest  designs.  1765  Foote 
Commissary  t.  3  Not  at  all  given  to  lying,  but  like  other 
tradesfolks,  in  the  way  of  her  business.  1863  Kingsley 
Water-Bab.  \.  6  Remembering  that  he  had  come  in  the  way 
of  business,  and  was,  as  it  were,  under  a  flag  of  truce. 
"t*  e.  When  one  is  concerned  with.  Obs, 

1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  /F,  iii.  i.  139  But  in  the  way  of  Bar- 
gaine,.  -He  cauill  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hayre.  1606  —  Tr. 
^Cr.  u.  ii.  1S9  //cc/... Hectors  opinion  Is  this  in  way  of 
truth  :  yet  nere  the  le.sse  [etc.). 

t  f.  In  the  way  of  honesty :  under  honourable 
conditions;  so  far  as  honour  allows.  Obs. 

1595  Shaks.  John  i.  t.  181  For  thou  wast  got  i'  th  way  of 
honesty.  1598  —  Merry  IV.  11.  ii.  75,  I  defie  all  Angels,  .but 
in  the  way  of  honesty.  1606  —  Ant.  <$■  CI.  v.  ii.  253.  1639^ 
J.  Clarke  Parcem.  25  Yours  to  command  in  the  way  01 
honesty. 

g.  To  be  in  the  way  of:  to  be  likely  to  do  or 
obtain  (something) ,  to  have  a  good  chance  of  (doing 
or  attaining  something) ;  formerly  also  +  in  way  of 
t  in  a  way  of.  To  pttt  (a  person)  in  the  or  a  way 
of  t  in  way  for :  to  put  him  in  a  position  to  obtain 
or  achieve  (something).  Also  with  to  and  inf.  in- 
stead ofof. 

See  also  Fair  a.  14. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  1212  For  ^yf  Jjou  mayst,  & 
wylt  noght,  l>ou  art  yn  weye  to  peyne  be  broght.  1477  Eakl 
RivFRs  (Caxion)  Dictes  32  The  whiche  ypocras  seeyng  the 
crafte  of  physike  in  weye  of  perdicion  because  al!c  his  felawcs 
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were  dede,  X54S  Lament.  ^  Piteous  Treat.  Ep.  Ded.,  I 
purpose,  as  sone  as  my  dysease  is  paste,  to  put  me  in  waye 
with  all  dylygence  to  se  you  ryght  soone.  1615  Bacon  Ess..^ 
Friendship  (Arb.)  179  A  Physician,  that,  .is  vnacquainted 
with  your  body. .,  may  put  you  in  way  for  a  present  Cure, 
but  ouerthroweth  your  Health  in  some  other  kinde.  1677 
in  J2th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm,  App.  v.  36  Lord  Mohun  is 
now  in  a  way  of  recovery.  1689  [see  34  h].  17x9  De  Foe 
Crusoe  11.  (Globe)  410  Being  very  ingenious  at  such  Work, 
when  they  were  once  put  in  the  Way  of  it.  Ibid.  423  Seeing 
I'bings.  .m  so  fine  a  way  of  thriiing  upon  my  Island.  1729 
Law  Serious  C.  viii,  112  She  has  educated  several  poor 
children,.,  and  put  them  in  a  way  of  an  honest  employment. 
X779  Warner  in  Jesse  Selwyn  <V  Contemp.  {1844)  IV.  259 
You  cannot  expect  a  Dyer's  letter  from  me,  as  your  nephew 
Charles  is  so  much  more  in  the  way  of  having  authentic  in- 
formation. x8a3  Scott  Quentin  A  iv,  Why  did  you  not 
tarry  at  Brussels,  then,  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy?  He 
would  put  you  in  the  way  to  have  your  bones  broken  every 
day.  1817  —  Sur^.  Dan.  Pref.,  Mr.  Croftangry  is  in  the 
way  of  domg  a  foolish  thing.  1844  Brougham  A.  Lunel  xii, 
I  soon  was  put  in  a  way  of  earning  a  moderate  weekly  pay- 
ment as  a  translator  from  the  English  and  Italian.  1847 
Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  II.  4  Now  I  am  in  the  way  of  getting 
well  again,  i860  Dickens  Uncomm.  Trav.  vi.  Even  then 
they  might  sometimes  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  being 
blown  into  the  Regent's  Canal.  1883  D.  C.  Murray  Hearts 
xiv,  I  am  getting  on  a  little  in  the  world,  and  am  m  the  way 
to  earn  a  lutle  money.  1885  Vpool  Daily  Post  7  July  4/4 
Diplomatic  difficulties,  which  he  hoped  were  in  the  way  of 
.solution. 

t  h..  To  be  in  way  of  marriage :  to  have  a  pros- 
pect of  being  married.  Also,  in  {the)  way  of 
marriage^  in  way  to  marriage^  with  a  view  to  matri- 
mony. Obs. 

148*  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  102  He  askyd  me  hefe  I  wher 
in  any  whay  of  maryayge.    1579  Q.  Eliz.  in  Nicolas  Sir  C, 
Hatton  (1847)  106  Such  Princes  as  in  former  time  have  sought     ! 
us  in  way  of  marriage.     1583  Rich  Phylotus  (1835)  11  But 
Phylotus  in  the  ende  desired  Emelia  of  her^  father  in  the 
waie  of  Mariage.     1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  11.  i.  42  Neuer  to     ' 
speake  to  Ladie  afterward  In  way  of  marriage.      1598  —     I 
Merry  W.  i.  iv.  89  To  speake  a  good  word  to  Mistris  Anne 
Page  for  my  Master  in  the  way  of  Marriage.     1642  Fuller 
Holy  ^  Prof.  St.  iv.  xiii.  301  As  if  their  sex  in  reference  to 
men  were  not  capable  of  any  other  kind  of  familiar  friendship 
but  in  way  to  marriage. 

+  i.  /«  a  way  of:  in  the  habit  of  (doing  some- 
thing). Obs, 

c  1704  Buccleuch  Af.'iS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  353  Tlie 
House  of  Lords  arc  In  a  way  of  having  hours  very  uncertain. 

30.  On  (or  upon)  the,  or  one's,  way.  On,  or 
in  the  course  of,  a  jouraey.  To  be  well  on  one's 
way  :  to  have  fairly  started,  or  to  have  made  some 
progress.  Alsoy?/.,  in  progress  towards  comple- 
tion or  accomplishment. 

In  OE  on  were :  see  also  Awav  adv. 

c  1000  Ags.  Oosp.  Matt.  v.  25  Beo  b"  onbu;^ende  tinum 
wiScrwinnan  hraoe  )>a  hwile  be  du  eart  on  wege  mid  him. 
—  Mark  ix.  34  Witodlice  hi  on  we^^e  [Vulg.  in  vid\  smeadon 
hwylc  hyra  yidost  waere.  a  iixa  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.) 
an.  1086,  pact  t>a  godan  men..gan  on  Sone  weg  ^  us  lett  to 
heofonan  rice.  £1*05  Lav.  1348  Brutus.. ferde  rihton  his  wei. 
c  1300  Cwrjp*-.*/.  8054  Fand  ^aino^rfra  ^atsithMan  nebcist 
)>at  ^ai  wit  met,  pat  on  ^atr  wai  ^m  mo^ht  do  lett.  c  1400 
Ywaine  <y  Gain.  549  He  thoght  to  be  wele  on  hys  way  Or  it 
war  passed  the  thryd  day.  ^14x0  Anturs  of  Art k.  315, 
I  mot  walke  one  my  wey,  Jiorgh  J>is  wilde  wood.  1470-8J 
Malory  Arthur  i.  L  36  Rydc  on  your  wey.  for  I  wille  not 
be  long  behynde.  15*3  Surrey  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1. 1. 
32;  Trusting  that  the  gonncrs  be  well  on  the  waye  hider- 
wards.  I5»6  Tindale  Acts  viii.  39  He  went  on  his_  waye 
reioysynge.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L,  L.  v.  ii.  679  She  is  two 
moneths  on  her  way  \sc.  with  child].  1596  Dasett  tr. 
Cotnines  (1614)  41  He  sent  a  trumpeter  to  them,  who  met 
with  the  hostages  vpon  the  way.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  tW^  11, 
i.  73  You  should  haue  bene  well  on  your  way  to  Yorke. 
1653  HoLCROFT  Procopius  I.  X.  i6  Overtaking  him  upon  ths 
way.  1697  Dhyden  Virg,  Georg.  iv.  576,  I  will  my  self  con- 
duct  thee  on  thy  Way.  i8ia  Byron  Ck.  Har.  \.  xiv.  And 
Cintra's  mountam  greets  them  on  their  way.  1840  Dickens 
Old  C.  Shop  Ixx^  Day  broke,  and  found  them  still  upon  their 
way.  Ibid.  Ixxii,  The  boy  had  led  him  to  his  own  dwelling 
..on  their  way  back,  i860  Tynoall  Glac.  i.  iii.  2^  On  the 
following  morning  I  was  on  my  way  towards  this  valley. 
1861  Mill  Utilit.  ii.  35  To  inform  a  traveller  respecting  the 

f)lace  of  his  ultimate  destination,  is  not  to  forbid  the  use  of 
and. marks  and  direct  ion -posts  on  the  way.  1885  Law  Rep. 
15  Q,  B.  D.  329  The  debtor  was  on  his  way  to  the  office  of 
the  official  receiver. 

37.  Out  of  the  way.  (See  also  Out-of-the- 
way  adj.  phr.) 

a.  Away  from  the  road  by  which  one  is  travel- 
ling ;  off  the  track  or  proper  route.  Also  in  fig* 
context, 

1483  Caih.  AngL  405  '2  Oute  of  Way,  drvius,  delirus.  1565 
Cooper  Thesaurus  s.v.  DeJJecto^  Ex  itinere  Oii  visendum 
aliquem  de/lectere,  to  turne  out  of  the  way  to  see  one.  1610 
Shaks.  Temp.  11.  ii.  7  Nor  lead  me  like  a  fire-brand,  in  the 
darke  Out  of  my  way.  1653  W.  Ramesev  Astro/.  Restored 
161  Let  us  then.. step  a  little  out  of  our  way,  and  say  some- 
what of  the  Critical  days,  a  1704  Locke  Cond.  Und.  §  34 
They  are  more  in  danger  to  go  out  of  the  way,  who  are 
marching  under  the  Conduct  of  a  Guide,  that  'tis  an  hundred 
to  one  will  mislead  them,  than  he  that  has  not  yet  taken  a 
Step,  and  is  likelier  to  be  prevail'd  on  to  enquire  after  the 
right  Way.  17-9  De  Foe  Crusoe  11.  (Globe)  323  It  being  a 
Month's  Sail  out  of  his  Way.  1890  Bickley  Surrey  Hills 
III.  214  It  was  a  good  mile  out  of  his  way,  but  he  felt  he 
must  see  it  again.  1913  J.  G.  Fhazer  Psyche's  Task  iv. 
(ed.  2)  80  If  the  two  meet  on  a  path  they  carefully  avoid  each 
other ;  he  will  step  out  of  the  way  and  she  will  hurry  on. 

b.  yff.,  with  the  notion  of  going  astray  or  being 
off  the  right  path.  '\{To  be)  out  of  the  way :  in  error, 
mistaken  ;  also,  ?  missing  the  point  {obs.)» 
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a  1225  y«//aHa 42  (Royal  MS.)  Hwen  he  sent  us  to  wrenchen  , 
eni  rihtwise  ut  of  l>e  weie.  1487  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  159  \ 
He  sayth  yee  schall  be  to  far  owte  of  the  weye  w*  owte  yee 
gree  &  bergeyne  logeder,  1530  Palsgr.  715/1  He  hath 
set  me  out  of  the  waye  with  his  teachynge  ;  par  son  en- 
seignement  ii  ma  desuoyi.  1561  T.  Hoby  tr.  Castiglione's 
Courtyer  iv.  (1577)  X  iij,  Perhappes  M.  Morrello  is  not  alto- 
gither  out  of  the  waye  in  saying  that  beauty  is  not  alwayes 
good.  1603  Holland  Plutarch^s  Mor,  3  Know  he,  that  he 
IS  much  deceived,  and  to  say  more  truely,  quite  out  of  the 
way,  1608T0PSELL  Serpents  102  They  are  cteane  out  of  the 
way,  who  when  they  wold  vse  them  for  any  inward  cause, 
doe  cast  away  their  winges  and  feete.  1694  Atterbu  by  Serin. 
(1726J  I.  V.  181  Thus  it  is  in  all  Matters  of  Speculation  or 
Practice;  He  that  knows  but  a  little  of  them.. is  more  out 
of  the  way  of  true  Knowledge  than  if  he  knew  nothing  at  all. 
X7a8  Gay  Begg.  Op.  \.  v.  Never  was  a  man  more  out  of  the 
way  in  an  argument  than  my  husband.  X74a  Richardson 
Pamela  III.  173  Our  Governors  cannot  always  be  in  the 
wrong  ;  and  he  therefore  who  never  gives  them  a  Vote,  must 
probably  be  as  often  out  of  the  Way  as  they. 

C.  With  of  or  possessive :  Away  from  the  path 
in  which  a  person  or  thing  is  moving ;  in  a  position 
where  one  does  not  meet  or  impede  another ;  at  a 
distance  from,  clear  of,  a  person's  or  thing's  activi- 
ties ;  out  of  reach  of,  not  in  danger  from. 

For  out  0/ harm's  ivay  see  Harm  sb.  1  c. 

1550  Crowley  Epigr.  832  If  Abner  had  knowne  what  was 
in  loabs  harte,  I  do  not  doubt  but  he  would  haue  out  of  his 
waye  sterte.  1650  Jer.  Taylor  Holy  Living  ii.§  5  Men  stand 
upon  their  guard  against  them[jc.  inquisitions],  as  they  secure 
their  meat  against  harpies  and  cats,  laying  all  their  counsels 
and  secrets  out  of  their  way.  a  1701  Maundrell  Joum. 
yerus.  (1707)  56  The  embroylments  and  factions  that  were 
then  amongst  the  Arabs . .  made  us  desirous  to  keep  as  far  as 
possible  out  of  their  way.  X744  M.  Bishop  Life  28  I'hey  sent 
us  a  great  many  Bombs, . .  there  came  one  swift  as  Lightning. 
I  had  much  ado  to  get  out  of  it's  AVay.  1858  Trollope  Dr. 
Thorne  xvi,  The  fellow  kept  out  of  my_  way,  and  I  couldn't 
see  him.  x886  Ruskin  Prxteriia  I.  xii.  423  Always  glad  to 
have  me  out  of  her  way. 

d.  (Tb  be)  out  of  (a  person's)  way:  not  in  his 
lincj^not  in  accordance  with  his  present  purpose  or 
taste,  outside  his  scope,  beyond  his  abilities.  [CC 
18  c.)    'iObs. 

156a  J.  Heywood  Prov.  ^  Epigr.  (1867)  167  It  is  out  of  my 
way,  so  it  lyghtly  may,  To  all  good  thyngis  thy  way  is  out 
of  the  way.  1687  M  irge  C/.  Fr.  Diet.  n.  s.v.,This  is  a  Thing 
out  of  my  Way,  not  proper  to  me,  cela  n'estpas  tnon  Affaire. 
xyo7  Fkeino  Peterboro's  Cond.  Sp.  165  What  other  Negotia- 
tions his  Lordship  carried  on.. is  out  of  my  way  to  relate, 
i7aa-7  Bover  Did.  -4«^/.-/r.s.v.,This  is  a  thing  out  of  my 
Way  (it  is  not  in  my  Power),  1763  Foote  Mayor  of  G.  ii. 
Wks.  1799  I.  186,  I  don't  much  care  for  your  poppers  and 
sharps,  because  why,  they  are  out  of  my  way.  X780  Mrs. 
Cowley  Belle's  Stratagem  in.  i,  Now,  I  tpcg,  Mr.  Hardy,  you 
won't  interfere  in  this  busine.NS ;  it  is  a  little  out  of  your  way. 
X841  S.  Warren  Ten  Thou.  II.  vii.  188  Id  give  a  trifle  to 
know  bow.. such  people  ever  came  to  be  concerned  in  such 
a  case.  *Tis  quite  out  of  their  way — which  is  in  the  criminal 
line  of  business  ! 

e.  To  go  out  of  one's  way  to  (do  something) :  to 
do  something  which  the  circumstances  do  not  call 
for  or  invite. 

X748  RicHARDSos  Clarissa  III.  331  The  culpable  freedoms 
of  persons,  who,  in  what  they  went  out  of  their  way  to  say, 
must  either  be  guilty  of  absurdity,  meaning  nothing;  or, 
meaning  somethings  of  rudeness.  1867  Freeman  Norm. 
Cong.  (1877)  I.  App.  729  One  hardly  sees  why  any  one  should 
go  out  of  his  way  to  invent  the  tale. 

f.  To  put  (a  person)  out  of  his,  or  the,  way  :  to 
disturb,  inconvenience,  trouble  ;  t  to  disappoint, 
foil;  fto  vex,  *  put  out*.  Often  refl.y  to  submit 
to  inconvenience  or  bother  for  the  sake  of  others ; 
const.  7l?r  (another),  to  (do  something). 

t  To  oe  out  oftht  way :  to  be  out  of  temper  or  vexed  {with 
a  person),  rttre. 
X69S  Locke  Educ.  §  11  (1693)  10  They  should  be  afraid  to 

Eut  Nature  out  of  her  Way  in  fashioning  the  Parts  (of  the 
odyl.  174X  Richardson  Pamela  \.  57  By  what  Mr.  Jona- 
than tells  me  just  now,  he  was  quite  out  of  the  way  with  you, 
1748  —  Clarissa  (1768)  Vll.  183  If,  indeed,  I  am  out  of  the 
way  a  little,  I  always  take  care  to  reward  the  varlets  for 

fatiently  bearing  my  displeasure.  1796  Plain  Sense  (ed.  2) 
II.  173  Though,  at  present,  we  are  put  something  out  of  our 
way,  we  hope  still  to  6nd  some  sacred  spot  of  earth.  1818 
Hazlitt  TabU  Talk  xxv.  (1869)  346  They  cannot  put  them- 
selves out  of  their  way  on  any  account.  X838  Dickens  O. 
T'ly/f/xxxi,  Anything  [to  drink]  that's  handy,  miss;  don't  put 
yourself  out  of  the  way,  on  our  accounts.  1858  Thackeray 
Virgin,  ii.  Why  should  I-ady  Castiewood  put  herself  out  of 
the  way  to  welcome  the  young  stranger?,  .Was  a  great  lady 
called  upon  to  put  herself  out  of  the  way  for  such  a  youth? 
1873  Mrs.  Oliphant  Innocent  III.  xi.  177  The  maids  not 
carmg  to  put  themselves  out  of  the  way  for  such  guests. 

g.  Away  from  the  resort  or  society  of  other  per- 
sons ;  away  from  the  place  where  one  would  be 
looked  for  or  wanted  ;  in  a  position  remote  or  in- 
convenient to  get  at. 

f  X350  Will.  Paleme  1019  Sche  trowed  trewly..werc  sche 
out  of  J«  weye  bat  william  wold  fonde  for  to  pleie  in  ^»at 
place  J>c  priue  loue  game.  1554  Sir  J.  Mason  in  TytlerJE'^w. 
VI II.  452,  I  had  for  answer,  that  I  sliould  not  be  out  of 
the  way  in  the  afternoon,  for  that  he  intended  to  signify  unto 
me  his  pleasure  for  answer  to  my  request.  1560  Daus  tr. 
Sleidane's  Comm.  33  b,  Duke  Fridericke  appointed  certein . . 
to  conveighe  Luther  out  of  the  wayj  in  to  some  secrete  place. 
X604  Shaks.  0th.  in.  i.  40  He  deuise  a  meane  to  draw  the 
Moore  Out  of  the  way.  i66s  J.  Davies  tr.  Olearius*  Voy. 
Ambass.  84  They  seeing,  .that  it  was  impossible  to  save  the 
Prince,  kept  out  of  the  way.  1697  Damfier  Voy.  I.  389  This 
seemed  to  us  then  to  be  a  place  out  of  the  way,  where  we 
might  lye  snug  for  a  while.  1739  H.  Barnes  Pract.  Cases 
C.  P.  (1772)  320  'Tis  plain  he  kept  out  of  the  Way  to  prevent 
being  arrested.     1745  Pocockk  Descr,  East  11.  11.  71  In 
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order  to  make  people  resort  to  a  place  which  was  so  much 
out  of  the  way.  a  1750  [see  34  c].  i8ia  J.  H.  Vaux  Flask 
Dict.y  Out  of  the  way^  a  thief  who  knows  that  he  is  sought 
after  by  the  traps  on  some  information  and  consequently 
goes  out  of  town  or  otherwise  conceals  himself  is  said  by  his 
palls  to  be  out  of  the  way  for  so  and  so.  1843  Dickens 
Martin  Chuz.  xxxviii,  He  had  speculated  too  much  and  was 
keeping  out  of  the  way.  1853  Lytton  My  Novel  1.  xii,  The 
Leslies  don't  mix  with  the  county;  and  Rood  lies  very  much 
out  of  the  way,  1873  ftliss  Braddon  Str.  ff  Pilgr.  111.  x. 
332  Fancy  his  coming  area-sneaking  here  while  his  Lud- 
ship's  out  of  the  way  ! 

b.  Away  from  an  obstructive  position, 
1535  Covlrdale  Isa.  Ivii.  14  Take  vp  what  ye  can  out  of 
the  waye,  that  ledeth  to  my  people  [i6ix  take  vp  the  stumb- 
ling blocke  out  of  the  way  of  my  people].  X919  K.  Pearson 
in  C  Goring  Eng.  Convict  Introd.  12  [Goring]  clears  out  of 
the  way  for  ever  the  tangled  and  luxuriant  growths  of  the 
Lombrosian  School. 

i.  To  put  {i  bring,  •\take,  friilj  etc.)  out  of  the 
way:  to  make  away  with,  kill.  Also,  •\io  hang^ 
\  shoot  out  of  the  way.  ifl^o  be)  out  of  the  way  :  no 
longer  alive. 

f  i«5  Sir  F.  Bvgod  Treat,  cone.  Impropriations  C  j,  As 
mocbe  as  lyeth  in  you,boih  god  and  all  preachynge.and  all 
other  holy  thynges  ben  clene  extyncte.  .and  specyally  this 
holy  ordynaunce  \sc.  preachingj  put  out  of  the  waye.  a  1548 
Hall  Chron.,  Ediv.  V  17b,  When.. these  other  lordes  & 
knightes  were  thus  beheaded  and  ryd  out  of  the  waye.  Ibid., 
Hen.  VIII  93  He  doubted  lest  he  might  be  brought  out  of 
the  waie,  as  other  dukes  of  Albany  before  had  serued  the 
heires  of  Scotlande.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  138  b, 
Of  Luther  and  the  rest,  there  is  no  hope  unlesse  they  be 
dispatched  out  of  the  way  \tiisi  opprimantur],  1563-83 
FoxE^.  «S-  M.  2097/1  The  said  wicked  Gardiner. .bent  all 
hys  deuises,  to  bring  this  our  happy  and  deare  soueraigrie 
out  of  the  way.  1607  'Yovsv.\.i.Fourf.  Beasts  187  If  this 
do  not  cure  him  (the  dog]  within  seuen  dales,  then  let  him 
be  knocked  on  the  head,  or  hanged  out  of  the  way.  x63a 
Massinger  Maid  of  Hon.  111.  iii,  I  am  halfe  Hang'd  out  uf 
the  way  already.  X679  Trials  of  Green,  %\.c.for  Murder  of 
Sir  E.  Godfrey  30  He  told  me  there  was  a  Gentleman  that 
was  to  be  put  out  of  the  Way ;  that  was  the  Phrase  he  used, 
he  did  not  really  say  Murther  him.  X757  in  loth  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  App.  i.  313  Old  Admiral  Holbourn,  who  curst 
and  swore .. because  Byng  was  not  Shot  out  of  the  Way. 
1867  Froude  Short  Stud.  (ed.  2)  114  The  Earl  of  Moray. . 
was  put  out  of  the  Way  by  an  assassin.  1879  M.  J.  Guest 
Led.  Hist.  Fug.  xxxviii.  388  Though  he  [Richard]  had  a 
wife  already,  he  determined  to  put  her  out  of  the  way,  and 
marry  his  own  niece  Elizabeth  sooner  than  let  Henry  Tudor 
win  her.  x8Ss  Joweit  Thucyd.  I.  123  The  living  have  their 
rivals  and  detractors,  but  when  a  man  is  out  of  the  way,  the 
honour  and  good-will  which  he  receives  is  unalloyed. 

t  j.  To  be  out  of  the  way :  (of  a  thing)  to  be  lost 
or  missing.   Obs. 

x6o4  Shaks.  0th.  111.  iv.  80  Is 't  lost?  Is't  gon  ?  Speak, 
is't  out  o*  th'  way?  X687  Mi^ce  Gt.  Fr.  Did.  n.  s.v.,  To 
be  out  of  the  Way  or  out  of  its  proper  Place,  itre  dispersi, 
igari. 

fk.  It  is  out  of  {my  J  his,  etc.)  way  :  it  amounts 
to  or  entails  a  loss  of  (a  specified  sum).  Obs. 

1616  J.  Chamberlain  in  Crt.  4-  Times  ^as.  I  (1848)  I.  405 
He  did  the  lady  a  great  piece  of  service  to  get  her  out  of  the 
Tower,  where,  if  she  had  been  at  this  lime,  it  might  chance 
been  out  of  her  way  fifty  or  three  score  thousand  pounds,  at 
least.  X633  Shirley  Gamester  in.  (1637)  F3,  A  curse  upon 
I  hese  reeling  Dice,  that  last  in  and  in  Was  out  of  my  way  ten 
peeces.  c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1650}  I.  in.  xxix.  84  It  is  like 
to  be  out  of  my  way  5000 1.  xtByiAitQ^Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  11.  s.v., 
'Tis  much  out  of  my  Way,  or  to  my  Loss,  cela  m'a  fait  grand 
tort,  ou  fy  at  beaucoup  perdu,  1 1750  J.  Nelson  Jrnl. 
(1836)  23  Though  it  may  be  ten  pounds  out  of  my  way  to  be 
turned  out  of  my  work  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
fl.  Beside  the  mark,  amiss ;  oddly, extraordinarily. 
c  1374  Chaucer  Anel.  <V  Arc.  318  (Harl.  7333)  Have  I  ought 
saide  oughte  of  be  waye  \Fairf  seyd  oght  amys  1  prey]. 
1577  F.  de  L'isle  s  Legemiarie  I  vij  b,  Of  him  therefore  did 
not  a  gentleman  of  Caux  speake  much  out  of  the  waye,  when 
[etc.].  178a  Miss  Eurnev  Cecilia  v.  xii,  It 's  surprizeable  to 
me,  Air.  Hobson,  you  can  behave  so  out  of  the  way  1 

m,  Predicatively  (with  the  substantive  vb.  ex- 
pressed or  understood)  as  adj.:  Beside  the  maik, 
out  of  place,  inappropriate ;  odd,  bizarre ;  t  not  in 
vogue,  unfashionable;  f  erroneous,  incorrect;  extra- 
ordinai  y,unusual,  remarkable.  Cf.OuT-OF-THE-WAY. 
X568  Hacket  tr.  ThcveCs  New  found  World  x\\.  25  Also 
it  shal  not  be  out  of  the  way  long,  hors  de  propos],  to  say 
that  [etc.],  1604  Shaks.  0th.  i.  in.  366  A  pox  of  drowning 
thy  selfe,  it  is  cleane  out  of  the  way.  1676  Phillus  Pur- 
chasers Pattern  106  This  rule  of  reckoning.. will  not  be 
much  out  of  the  way,  if  you  reckon  the  money  by  the  Tables 
of  rebate.  x68x  W.  Robertson  /V/roJ^t'/.  Gen.  1299/1.  }  thi"k 
it  not  out  of  the  way,  non  alienum  puto.  a  1699  Temple 
Health  4-  Long  Life  Wks.  1720  I.  273  Mine  {sc.  my  three 
wishes]  were  Health.Peacc,  and  fairWeather;  which,  though 
outof  the  wayamong  young  Men,  yet  perhaps  might  pass  well 
enough  among  old.  1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.09  Ihe  writers 
of  them  fell  entirely  in  [with]  my  opinions,  odd,  unaccount- 
able, and  out  of  the  way  as  they  may  appear  to  many.  1873 
Mrs.  Oliphant /«M(7rtH^  III.  xx.  331  If  anything  outof  the 
way  turns  up,  nobody  will  remember  that  such  a  thing  ever 
happened.  x88s  Howells  Silas  Lapham  xxvi.  476  Did  you 
ever  know  me  to  do  anything  out  of  the  way  ?  1891  Nation 
(N.Y.)  LIV.  232/3  Therefore  much  that  .still  passes  currentas 
opinion  about  him  is  pitifully  out  of  the  way. 

38.  Under  way.  Naut.  [ad.  Du.  ondei-weg 
(also  -wegen)  on  the  way,  under  way,  f.  onder  under, 
in  the  course  of,  etc.  +  weg  (dat.  pi.  wegai)  way.] 
Of  a  vessel :  Having  begun  to  move  through  the 
water.  Cf.  sense  71.  Often  spelt  under  weigh  \ 
see  Weigh  j3.2 

1743  Bulkelev  &  Cummins  Voy.  S.  Seas  98  To  prevent 
which,  we  do  agree,  that  when  Under-way  they  shall  not 
separate.     X75X  Paltock  /'.  Wilkins  viii.  (1884)  I.  78  We 
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drew  up  the  two  boats,  and  set  all  hands  at  work  to  put  the  ' 
ship  under  way.  1768  Charlotte  Smith  Emnuline  (1816) 
IV.  75  It  was  near  ten  o'dock  before  the  \-essel  got  under 
way.  1836  Ma«»vat  Midsk.  Easy  xxiv,  He  has  proposed 
to  me  that  he  shall  go  on  board,  and  get  the  brig  luider  way.  | 
i8j«  W.  Ibviso  Astoria  xi,  Mr.  M'Kay  urged  the  cap- 
tain to  clear  the  ship  and  get  under  way.  1863  A.  Young 
yaul.  Dht.  (ed.  a)  431  i/urf/^  7<«ir,  this  expression,  often 
used  instead  of  under  weigh,  seems  to  be  a  convenient  one  j 
for  denoting  that  a  ship  or  boat  is  making  progress  through 
the  water,  whether  by  sails  or  other  motive  jiower.  1867 
Smvth  Sailor's  Wordbk.  706  Under  way,  a  ship  beginning 
to  move  under  her  canvas  after  her  anchor  is  started.  Some 
have  written  this  vnder  tvtigh,  but  improperly.  A  ship  is 
under  weigh  when  she  has  weighed  her  anchor. . .  As  soon  as 
she  gathers  »-ay  she  is  under  w.-iy.  1883  SUMS'  Mercantile 
Circular  8  Nov.  082/2  Of  the  collisions  on  or  near  our 
shores,  most  were  between  steam  and  sailing  vessels  when 
underway.  1885  Law  Times'  Rep.  LIII.  61/2  Trawlers.. 
are  bound  to  show  the  same  lights  as  a  vessel  under  way. 

b.  trans/,  antly?^. 
iBsa  UvRON-  t'is.  yuagem.  xci,  Ere  he  could  get  a  word  Of 
all  his  founder'd  verses  UTider  way.  183;^  Carlvle  Fr.  Rt^. 
I.  V.  viii,  .\  courier  is,  this  night,  getting  under  w.-iy  f^r 
Necker.  1858  —  Fredk.  Gt.  x.  lii.  (1873)  III.  240  The  little 
Wife  has  already  brought  him  one  child,  a  Daughter:  and 
has  (as  Friedrich  notices)  another  under  way.  1856  Chamb. 
Jrnl.  2  Feb.  80/1,  I  took  the  honest  waiter  home  with  me 
in  my  cab,  and  under.w.-iy  we  had  a  good  laugh  at  the  sp5*. 
a  1874  L,  Stephen  Hours  in  Libr.  Ser.  I.  309  They  are  rest- 
lessly anxious  to  get  their  stories  well  under  way. 

Vi.  Combinations. 

39.  Obvious  combinations.  a.  simple  attrib., 
as  way-book,  -end,  -pane  (Pane  sby  9),  -signal; 
b.  objective,  as  way-taking,  -traveller,  -wanderer; 
way -beguiling,  -stopping  adjs. ;  o.  instrumental,  as 
way-bnvildered,  -sore,  -spent,  -wearied  adjs. 

1645  Quarles  Sol.  Recant.  IX.  6  Short  miles,  and  •way- 
beguiling  Company.     X796  "Way-bewildered  [see  Thought*    f 
7  cj.    1895  Westni.  Gaz.   II  Mar.  1/2  A  complete  *way-    j 
book  of  the  journey  from   Cherbourg  to   Nice  has  been    1 
printed.    1886  J.  Bakrowman  5V.  ^//«/m^  7Vr;«j  7a  •J^fl)'. 
end,  the  inner  extremity  of  the  wooden  railways  formerly 
used  in  mines.      1805  R.  W.  Dickson  Pract.  Agric.  11. 
923  *  Way- Pane.— The  strip  of  land  left  for  cartage  along 
the  side  of  the  main  ['•  '■   principal  ditch].    1883  Century 
Mag.  Oct.  807/1  Each  palm,  orange  tree,  and  vineyard  left    I 
on  the  old  mission  sites  was  a  *way  signal  to  the  new  people. 
1871  Palcrave  Lyr.  Poems  125  *Way-sore  feet.    1777  Pot- 
ter /Eschyltis,  Choe^h.  355  The  *way.spent  traveller.    1633 
J.  Tavlor  (Water  P.)  World  runs  on  Wheels  Wks.  (1630)  11. 
ajS/a  It  cleered  the  Streetes  of  these  *way.stopping  Whirli- 
gigges!     1471 ///r<.  .^rma/ jErfif.  Z^"  (Camden)  27  They    ' 
thowght . ,  to  have  gotten  into  theyr  companye,  by  that  "way-    , 
tak>-nge,  great  nombar  of  men  of  Lancashire  and  Chesshere. 
187a   HowELLS  Wedd.   yourn.   (1892)  lor  Loquacious,_ac- 

?uaintance-making  "way-travellers.  i-j^^Sovthey  Soldier's 
Vi/e  I  Weary  "way.wanderer,  languid  and  sick  at  heart. 
1796  Coleridge  Destiny  of  Nations  1 49  And  minister  refresh- 
ment to  the  tired  Way- wanderer.  1758  J.  G.  Cooper  Epist. 
Aristipfiis  iv.  28  Life's  "way-wearied  travellers. 

40.  Special  comb. :  way-baggage  U.  S.,  the 
baggage  or  luggage  of  a  way-passenger  ;  way- 
beam,  a  beam  used  in  the  construction  of  a  form 
of  longitudinal  railway  sleeper;  f  way-beaten  a.,  ; 
exhausted  by  travel;  f  way-beater,  ?one  who  ! 
frequents  the  highway  for  felonious  purposes ;  way- 
ohaln,  a  brake  for  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle ;  in  quot. 
^g. ;  -fway-door,  a  door  opening  on  the  street ;  ; 
way-fare  [/.S.,  a  fare  charged  for  travelling  i 
between  intermediate  stations  on  a  r.iilway;  of. 
way-passenger,  -station ;  f  way-fere  [Febe  si.^'], 
a  companion  in  travel ;  t  way-flax  (meaning 
obscure)  ;  t  wayfood,  provision  for  a  journey ;  : 
way-gang,  -go  Sc.  =  Watgate  2 ;  f  waygoer,  a 
traveller  by  road,  a  wayfarer ;  t  wayhire  local, 
payment  made  for  the  concession  of  way-leave ; 
t  way-lead  v.  trans.,  to  guide,  conduct ;  +  way- 
leader,  one  who  conducts  a  traveller;  -j-way 
letter  (see  quot. ;  cf.  by-letter,  By-  4  and  by-way 
Utter,  By-way  3) ;  t  way-mate,  a  fellow-traveller  ; 
way  passenger  tA.S'.,  a  passenger  picked  up  or 
set  down  at  a  stage  on  a  coaching  route  or  station 
on  a  railway  line  intermediate  between  the  main 
stopping-places;  way-point  U..'i.,  ?a  wayside 
stopping-place  on  a  coaching  route ;  way -post  = 
Guide-post  ;  way-rate  north.,  a  rate  levied  by  a 
local  authority  for  the  upkeep  of  the  roads ;  f  way- 
reeve,  t  -Serjeant,  officers  appointed  to  supervise 
the  repair  of  the  roads;  fway-shide,  ?one  of  the 
planks  used  to  form  gangways ;  way-station  U.S., 
an  intermediate  station  on  a  railway  route,  a  way- 
side station;  way-tioket  =  Way-bill  4;  also 
attrib.;  +way-walking a.,  vagrant ;  +  way-went, 
?  a  turn  of  the  road  ;  'way-wise  a.  dial,  and  U.S., 
of  a  horse,  familiar  with  the  roads  he  is  required 
to  travel ;  alsoyf^.  of  a  person,  experienced,  trained ; 
+  way-witere  i^ME.),  one  who  shows  the  way,  a 
guide ;  t  way woodware,  timber  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  roads. 

1847  Webhter,  *Way-haggage.  i860  in  Worcester  j  and 
in  later  Diets.  1883  Specif.  Alnwick  fi  Cornhill  Rlwy.  ^6 
Within  the  troughs (rt.  trough-girders]  are  to  be  laid.  ."way. 
beams,  ..packed  between  the  gussets  with  stemming  pieces. 
174a  Jarvis  Quixote  II.  IV.  vii.  311  The  "way-beaten  couple, 
master  and  man,  sat  them  down.  ^1586  Sidney  Arcadia 
II.  xxiL  }  9  This  we  learned  chiefly,  by  the  chiefe  of  those 
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*way-beaters.  1694  Mottecx  Rabelais  v.  xxvi.  122  A  sort 
of  People  whom  ihey  call'd  High-way-mtn,  Way-beaiers 
[Fr,  Batieurs  de  pavez\  and  makers  of  Inroads  in  Roads. 
1881  Ld.  Salisbury  in  T.  Williams  Polit.  Wit  ff  iiumottr 
(i88g)  67,  I  will  take  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  simile.  He 
said  it  [the  House  of  Lords]  was  a  *  way-chain,  or,  as  in  these 
days  we  should  say,  a  vacuum-brake.     1597  1>p.  Hall  Sat. 

III.  iv.  7  But  hee  must  needes  his  Posts  with  blood  embrew, 
And  on  his  "way-doore  fixe  the  horned  head.  1863  Dicev 
Federal  St.  I.  55  You  can  go  from  New  York  to  Chicago. . 
for  four  pounds ;  but  the  *  way-fares  are  three-halfpence  a  mile. 
<:  1450  Pecock  Donet  (1921)  89  Jesus.. cure  *wcifere,  oure 
teener,  c  1610  Cry  in  Sturbridge  Fair  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur. 
1 1. 16  Also  that  no  man  shall  regrate  of  the  aforesaid  things,  as 
. .  *  Way-flax, . .  Rosin,  Yarn,  Pitch,  Tar-Cloth,  or  other  thing 
of  Grocery  ware.  138a  Wyclif  Deut.  xv.  14  But  thow  shalt 
5yue  "weyfode[Vulg.»/a//f:w?«]of  the  flockis.  1744 in  Karnes 
Decis.  Crt.  Sess.  iy30-S2  (1799)  81  To  cause  the  water  restag- 
nate  upon  the  *way-g.ing  of  the  pursuer's  mill.  1700  Sir  A. 
Ualfour  Lett,  130  They  use  to  stop  the  *way-goe  of  the 
Water,  sometimes  in  the  Summer,  and  lett  the  Place  overflow 
with  Water.  138a  Wvclif  Gen.  xxxvii.  25  And  sitiyngefor 
to  eet  breed,  thei  seen  Ysmaelites  *weiegoers  [Vulg.  I'iatores] 
to  comen  fro  Galaad.  148a  Caxton  Trerisa's  J  linden  v.  xii. 
145  b,  Also  for  refresshyng  of  weygoers  there  as  clere  welles 
were  by  hye  weyes,  the  same  kyng  made  arere  postes  and  to 
honge  theron  shelles  or  cuppesof  bras,  1577-^7  Holinshed 
Chron.  I.  Hist.  Eng,  181/1  Such  tollcs  and  tallages  as  were 
demanded  of  way-goers  at  bridges.  1747-8  in  iV.  Riding 
RecordSoc.  (1800)  VIII.  267  TosavethcLOuntry  the  several 
rales  pay'd  by  the  Riding  for  *wayhire.s. .  when  the  said  road 
is  overflowed  with  water.  1470-85  Malory  ■<4r///Kr  vii.  xiiJ. 
232  Whether  ward  ar  ye  *way  ledyng  this  knyglile.  a  1586 
SiDNEY  A  rcadia  111.  xiv.  §  6  Let  the  Godsdispose  of  me  as  shall 
please  them ;  but  sure  it  shall  be  no  such  way,  nor.*way-leader, 
by  whichi  willcometolibertie.  1598  Barret  Theor.  H^arres 

IV.  i.  09  They  are  to  procure  faithful  and  trusty  guides,  and 
skilful  way  leaders.  1893  H.  Joyce  Hist.  Post  Office  x.  147 
For  purposes  of  illustration..  A  bye  or  *way  letter  would  be 
a  letter  passing  between  any  two  towns  011  the  Bath  road 
and  stopping  short  of  London.  1638  Bkathwait  Barnabees 
Jrul.  (1818)  183  Thee,  pleasing  *way-mates  titled  have  their 
patron.  1799  Mass.  Mercury  12  Feb,  (Thornton)  The  fare  is 
4^per  mile  for  *way  passengers.  zZ:i^\wM^C\\xv^  Early  Li/e 
Abr.  Lincoln  {1886)  174  Fare  through,  .nine  dollars:  way 
passengers  six  and  a  fourth  cents  per  mile.  1835  C.  K,  Hoff- 
MAN  Winter  in  West  1. 102  At  Huron,  where  the  boat  put  in 
to  land  way-passengers.  190a  O.Wister  Virginian  xxtv.  276 
The  letter,  .bad  gone  by  private  hand  at  the  outset,  taken 
the  stage-coach  at  a  *way  point  [etc.],  1773  Berridge  Wks. 
(1864)  184  They  were  like  *wayposts,  which  shew  a  road  but 
cannot  help  a  cripple  forwards,  a  1845  Barham  Ingol,  Leg. 
Ser.  in.  Blasph.  Warn.  338  And  you  came  to  a  place  where 
three  cross-roadsdivide,  Without  any  way-post,  stuck  up  by 
the  side  Of  the  road  to  direct  you  and  act  as  a  guide,  1813 
Examiner  Z  Feb.  91/2,  I  was ..  appointed  Way- warden  for 
the  parish  ;  and  was  dragged  from  my  business  to  collect  the 
*way-rate.  1788  W.  H.  Marshall  Yorks.  I.  189  Every 
township  ought  to  employ  a  roadman  or  working-*way-reave 
..for  the  same  excellent  purpose  [of  road -mend  in  g],  1334 
Rolls  0/ Parlt.  11.  84/2  En  eyde  de  lour  ferme  de  *Wey. 
serjauntz  qe  soleyent  estre  en  foreyn  boys  pur  le  Cheminage, 
laquele  Cheminage  &  Weywodewares  sount  ore  defete  par 
reson  de  la  Porale.  xS3S^c/  27  Hen.  VIII  c.  18  Conveyeng 
awaye  of  *wayshydes  shores  pyles..fronx  the  said  bankes 
and  walles  [of  the  Thames).  1856  Glmsted  Slave  States  53 
Twenty  minutes  spent  at  *way-stations.  i88i  R.  G.  White 
Eng.  Without  ^  Within  ii.  44  If  it  is  at  a  way-station,  the 
passengers  give  up  their  tickets  as  they  pass  out  through  the 
station.  X89X  C.  Roberts  Adrift  Avter.  67  This  was  only 
what  is  called  a  way  station.  There  was  nothing  but  a 
section  house  and  a  long  siding,  besides  the  usual  offices. 
1893  Times  28  Sept,  3/5,  I  agree  with  your  correspondent. . 
that  the  *way-ticket  system  is  a  good  one.  1906  Westm. 
Gaz.  27  Feb.  4/1  Men  realljr  in  search  of  work  would  be 
given  *  way  tickets '  for  definite  routes. . .  Holders  would  be 
entitled  to  lodging,  supper,  and  breakfast  at  the  casual  ward. 
1534  More  C<>w/C  agst.  Trib.  in.  xix.  (1553)  R  v,  Whether 
euery  *waye  walking  beggre  be  by  this  reason  out  of  prieson 
or  no,  we  shall  considre.  c  i4as  Macro  Plays,  Cast.  Persev. 
158  Worthy  wytis,  in  al  J>is  werd  wyde,  He  wylde  wode 
wonys,  &  euery  *weye-went.  1775  Ash,  *Wayivise,  expert 
in  choosing  the  road.  1840  Haliburton  Clockm.  Ser.  iii.  ix. 
122  If  they  \sc.  women  as  wives]  are  too  old  they  are  apt  to 
be  headstrong  from  bavin'  had  their  head  so  long ;  and,  if 
they  are  too  young,  they  are  hardly  way-wise  enough  to  be 
pleasant,  x^x  Munseys  Mag.  XXV.  740/2  When  a  colt  can 
be  safely  driven  around  the  home  grounds,  he  is  considered 
*  farm  broke/  or  way  wise.  19x8  F.  Hackett  Ireland  xi. 
309  Flung  into  the  medley  of  American  life,  he  was  compelled 
..to  become  way-wise  in  the  factory,  [etc.].  cixo^  Lay. 
12860  pa  cleopeden  J>e  seorl  Costantin  &  bad  J>a  *wai.witere 
[C1275  wei-wittie]  for-sernen  i>a  wateres.  i334*Weywode- 
wares  [see  ivayserjeant  above], 

b.  In  the  names  of  plants  found  growing  by  the 
wayside  and  in  stony  places,  as  "f*  way -barley, 
-bennet,  -henty  Hordeummtirinum\  fway-cresa 
=  Sciatica  cress;  way-grass  (see  quot.  1887); 
way-thistle,  Carduus  arvensis.  Also  Waybread, 
Waywort. 

X597  Gt.k\tio^  Herbal  I.  xlvi,  67  Thisktnde  of  wilde  Barly 
..is  called.,  in  English  Wall  Barly,  *  Way  Barly,  or  after  old 
English  writers.  Way  Bennet.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  iv.  xlv. 
504  Wall  Barley,  or  *  Way  Bennet.  1665  Lovell  Herball 
(ed.  2)  464.  17^3  [see  7vall  larLy,  Wall  sb.^  22  c].  1538 
Turner  Libellus,  /'Atr/i/jr, . .  *waybent.  1548  —  Names  0/ 
Herbes{iBBi)  43  Phenix  Dioscoridis  semeih  to  be  the  herbe 
which  is  called  in  Cambrigshire  Way  bent.  1563  —  Herbal 
M.  20  b,  [Iberis]may  be  called  in  Englishe  *way-cresses.  1563 
Cooper  Thesaurus^  Ca^ligonon.,  ,*'\VaygTas?^ei  knolgrasse. 
1887  Kentish  Gloss.,  Way'grass,  a  weed  ;  knot-grass.  Poly- 
eonum  aviculare.  1597  Gfrarde  Herbal  \\.  cccclxxiv.  1012 
The  *way  Thistles  grow  euery  where  by  high  way  sides  and 
common  paths,  in  great  plenty,  1796  W.  Pitt  Agric.  Staf- 
ford  78  The  common,  cursed,  or  way  thistle. 

•\'Sff^y^sb.^  Obs.rare,  [?var. ofW'EY.]  Acertain 
quantity  of  glass. 

'545  Rates  of  Custom  Ho.  C  iij,  Glasses  Reintsh  the  way 
or  web  containing  Ix.  bunches.     15S0-X600  Customs  Duties 
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MS.  Addit.  25097  If.  7  b,  Glasse  the  waye  or  wabe.     1656 
Act  Comnnv.  c.  20  Rates  (1658)  468  Glass  for  Windows  called 
..Rhenish,  the  Way  or  Web. 
tWay,  V.  Ods.     [f.  Way  sdA] 

1.  intr.  To  go,  journey,  proceed. 

1596  SrENStR  P'.  Q.  IV.  ii.  12  On  a  time  as  they  together 
way'd.  He  made  him  open  chalenge,  and  thus  boldly  sayd. 
1708  Yorkshire  Racers  10  They..\Vay'd  to  the  course,  and 
galiop'd  true  and  well. 

2.  trans,  (See  quot.  1706.)  Also  erron.  weigh, 
waigh, 

X639  T.  DE  Grey  Compl,  Horsem.  i.  v.  (1656)  43  Until!  such 
time  as  he  hath  been.,  made  gentle, .  .content  to  be  shod, 
to  be  Back'd,  Broken,  Ridden, Waycd,  Mouthed.  <z  1653  A. 
Wilson  in  Peck  X>r5/rf.  Curiosa  (17351  II.xii.  25  My  spotted 
Nag.  .being  younge&  not  well  waigh'd,  run  away  with  mee. 
a  1654  Selden  'Pable-'J'.  (Arb.)  39  He  that  hath  aScrupulous 
Conscience,  is  like  a  Horse  that  is  not  well  weigh 'd,  he  starts 
at  every  Bird  that  flies  outof  the  Hedge.  1706  Phillips  led. 
Kersey),  To  Way  a  Horse,  is  to  teach  him  to  travel  in  the 
Wnys.  1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4490/4  Lost. .,  a  young  black 
Gelding,  comes  4,  not  thorough  weigh'd. 

3.  To  set  (a  waggon)  on  the  made  way  or  track 
on  which  it  runs. 

X763  in  London  Mag.  (1764)  X45/2  When  a  waggon  happens 
to  be  off"  the  waggon- way,  if  laden,  it  will  take  two  or  three 
horses  to  way  the  waggon  again. 

1 4.  intr.  To  construct  a  way.  In  quot,  indirect 
passive.   Obs. 

1640  SoMNER  Antiq.  Canterb.  193  It  was  a  Free-Schoole 
forthe  City,  .anciently  wayed  unto,  and  having  a  passage  to 
it  from  some  part  of  Burgate-strett. 

Hence  f  "Wayed///,  a. 

71640  Suckling  Let.  Fragm.  Aur.  (1658)  77  A  well-wayed 
horse  will  safely  convey  thee  to  thy  journeys  end.  1787 
BaileyvoI.  II,  Wayd  Horse  [with  Horsemen]  is  one  who  is 
already  backed,  suppled,  and  broken,  and  shews  a  Disposition 
to  the  Manage. 

Way  (w/i),  adv.  Obs,  exc.  SCy  norlh.f  and  C/.S, 
[Aphetic  f.  Away.     Cf.  G.  w<f^  similarly  used.] 

1.  =  Away  adv.  in  various  senses,  t  Do  way :  see 
Do  V.  53. 

c  laog  Lay.  15933  Let  alaeten  J>is  wjeter  &  wei  weorpen 
\c  1275  awey  werpe],  a  1300-1578  Do  way  [see  Do  v.  53]. 
1460  Paston  Lett.  1.  535  As  for  tythyngs  here,  the  Kyng  is 
way  at  Eltham.  1533  INIore  2ud  Pt.  Confut.  'lindale  iv. 
Wks.  593/2  Which  great  occasyons  Goddesufi'redtofal  vpon 
hiin  and  carye  hym  waye.  {'I'indale's  words  are  :  to  carye 
him  dene  oute  of  the  waye.]  18x8  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxvi, 
Gae  wa',  gae  wa'.  1871  W.Alexander  Johnny  Cibb  iii, 
Gae  'wa',  ye  haveril.  X908  Collier's  Mag.  Oct.,  *  Travelling 
for  the  P?esidency*  (Thornton  s,v.  Lunch-counier)  Mr. 
Bryan  has,  during  the  past  twelve  years,  eaten  or  otherwi.se 
made  way  with  over  1,700  meals  at  railroad  lunch-counters. 

2.  esp.  At  or  to  a  (great)  distance,  far.  a.  with 
preps. 

1849  W.  S,  Mayo  Kaloolahs.  (1850)44  Youseeit  was  way 
towards  Tupper's  Lake.  1854  Seba  Smith  {title)  Way  down 
East.  1888  Mrs.  Custer  Tenting  onPlains  viii.  (1S93)  151 
He  sat  'way  under  the  mantel,  to  let  the  tobacco-smoke  go 
up  the  chinmey.  1891  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  IV.  29,  I 
would  have  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  way  below  cost.  1901 
Lee  Bacon  Houseboat  on  Nile  51  '1  he  Howadji..was  'way 
up  in  that  painter's  paradise  where  [etc.]. 

b.  With  advs.,  as  through,  oJf\  hence  way-off 
a  ,  distant ;  way-back  U.S,  slangy  in  the  phrase 
from  way-back  —  from  a  remote  or  rural  district ; 
hence  attrib.  and  quasi-a^^'. 

1887  Ne7u  K(7r^.£'p. /*tfj^  4  Oct.,  The  *way.back  delegates, 
those  from  the  farms  and  the  small  villages.  x8tto  '  Mark 
Twain'  Yankee  at  Crt.  Arthur  xxxi.  He  thinks  he's  a 
Sheolof  a  farmer;  thinks  he's  old  Graybackfrom  Wayback. 
1907  Daily  Chron.  2  Sept.  2  7  The  Whitmans  were  .'American 
'  from  way-back '.  19x8  Blackw.  Mag.  May  608/2  'Ihere 
wasa_/"««^/..who  used  to  let  on  that  the  pictures  on  some 
vases.. were  done  from  wayback  Masai.  1869  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney We  Girls  xiv.  (1876)  229  General  and  Mrs.  Ingleside 
had  come  from  their  •way-oflf,  beautiful  Wisconsin  home. 
1897  S,  Crane  Third  Violet  xxxiii.  215,  I  am  going  some- 
where ;  but  I  don't  know  where.  'Way  off,  anyhow.  1908 
S.  E.  White  Riverman  ix,  Until  you  got  sick  of  it  *way 
through. 

3.  Comb, 

a.  with  a  pa.  pple.  or  verb,  as  way-gone ;  t  way- 
put  V,  Sc,  to  put  away  :  {a)  to  effect  the  escape  of 
(a  fugitive  from  justice) ;  (<5)  -=  Put  v.  38  d. 

1831  Sutherland  Farvi  Rep.  8i  In  Libr.  Usef.  Knowt., 
Hush.  Ill,  They  are  sorted  intotheirwedderherdinss  tore- 
place  the  *  waygone  lot  of  the  last  year's  ewe  hogs.  15^8  in  Pit- 
cairnC;vV«.  7V7a/j-(BannatyneClub)  I.*205  [John  luedy.in 
Lyntoun,  convicted  of  art  and  part  of  the  treasonable  assist- 
ance given  to  James  Douglas . . :  And  for  art  and  part  of]  *way- 
putting  [him],  x^t^  Extracts  Aberd,  Reg.  (1844)  1.170  That 
naneof  thaim  way  put  nor  dispone  vpon  the  necessarisrequirit 
to  the  said  schip  as  ane  schip  of  weir. 

b.  with  vbl.  sbs.  (or  other  nouns  of  action), 
chiefly  Sc,  as  waycoming,  -fleeing^  -passing,  -send- 
ing,-sHding\  way-ganging  =  Way-going  ;  f  wei- 
sith,  departure,  death  ;  way -taking,  the  action  or 
an  act  of  taking  (something)  away,  removal.  Also 
Way-going. 

1651  Sir  a.  Johnston  (Ld.  Wariston)  ZJ/ary  (S.T.S.)  IL9S 
Heard  of  the  Scots  airmy  coming  to  Dumfermling  after  fair 
*waycoming.  1513  Douglas  Aincis  iv.  vi.  93  Tofoir  thi 
'wayfleing,  Had  I  ane  child  consavit  of  thi  ofspring.  1456 
SirG.  Have  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  176  Gif  a  man..as5uris 
ane  othir  frely  to  cum,  and  spekis  nocht  of  his  *way  ganging. 
A  1605  R.  Bannntyne's  Jrnl.  (1806)  490  It  was  ewin,  at  the 
way  ganging  of  the  daylight.  1898  Ld.  E.  Hamilton  i)/<z:y- 
kin  ofPloxvyX.  125  I'd  be  laith  to  get  an  ill  name  at  the  verj' 
outset  of  our  way-ganging,  1479  Acta  Dom.  Concil,  (1839) 
45/1  pat  t>e  persouns  (?'  past  fra  J>e  eleccioun  of  J^e  said 
Alexander  be  summond  . .  to  ansuer . .  for  jjair  •way  passing. 
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««t578  LiNDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron,  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II  ii 
[They]  brunt  the  toun  at  thair  way  passing,  a  1571  Knox 
Hist.  Re/,  Wks.  1846  I.  420  Sche  farther  wilHt,  to  offer  the 
•way-sending  of  the  men  of  weir,  c  1205  Lay.  25846  [She] 
weop  for  hire  *wei-si5.  Jbid.  28199  Scullen  alle  mine  feond 
waei-siS  niake5e.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xviii,  Avoiding 
right-hand  snares  and  extremes,  and  left-hand  'way-slidings. 
1479  Acta  Audit.  (1839)93/1  Befor  l>e  lordis  comperit  Dauid 
Wemj'ssummond.  .ancnt  t>e  'wataliing  of  thre  oxin  furth  of 
be  landis  of  mj-recarny.  a  157a  Knox  Hist.  Re/.  Wks.  1B46 
I.  56  And  so  did  Jesus  Christ,  the  onlye  trew  Light,  schj-ne 
unto  m.iny,  for  the  way-tackin  of  one.  1625  in  SpaldingClub 
Misc.  V.  218  The  grj-t  trubilland  discord  betuin  the  laird  and 
hJA  lenantis  anent  the  waytakingof  doris  at  thair  remowing. 

Way  (\v/'))  "'^-     Also  whay.     [Cf.  Wo  :*«/.] 
A  cailto  a  horse  to  stop. 
1836  Dickens  -S"^.  Boz,  Ttiggs's  at  Rantsgate,  Xv/zy  went 

the  donkey. .' Way- way  !  Wo-o-o-o- 1 '  cried  Mr.  Cymon 
Tuggs.  1846  —  Cricket  on  Hearth  li, '  Way  ! '  This  mono- 
syllable was  addressed  to  the  Horse,  who  didn't  mind  it  at 
all.  'Oh  do  Way,  John  ! '  said  Mrs.  Peerjbingle.  '  Please  \ ' 
1856  Miss  Yonge  Daisy  Chain  1.  xv,  Whay  !  Stop.  There's 
an  old  woman  in  here. 

Way,  obs.  form  of  Weigh  z^..  Wet,  Whet,  Woe. 

-way  (w^Ot  AS  a  terminal  element  of  advs.,  is 
identical  with  Wat  sb.^ 

L  Phrases  consisting  of  the  sb.  qualified  by  an 
adj.  are  often  used  adverbially  (see  Wat  j^.1  8, 14  d, 
etc.),  and  some  of  the  combinations  of  adj.  and 
sb.  thus  used  have  come  to  be  apprehended  as 
single  words,  and  so  pronounced  and  written ;  the 
second  element,  losing  its  separate  stress,  has  as- 
sumed in  some  degree  the  aspect  of  an  adverbial 
suffix.  The  only  early  example  of  this  process  is 
ihe  OE,  ealne  weg^  an  adverbial  accusative,  which 
after  the  disappearance  (in  the  14th  c.)  of  adjectival 
flexion  became  Alwat  (q.  v.  for  the  development 
of  meaning).  Anyway^  everyway^  noway^  some' 
way,  written  as  single  words,  are  not  found  before 
the  1 6th  c.  The  only  advs.  in  -way  f.  descriptive 
adjs.  are  i> roadway {i6thc.)yCross7vay{cAT\y  lythc), 
straightway  (as  two  words  in  15th  c. ;  as  one  word 
from  1530).  Most  of  the  above-mentioned  advs. 
have  parallel  and  synonymous  forms  in  -wats. 

2.  The  few  advs.  f.  sb.  +  -xuay  do  not  originate 
from  phrases,  but  are  genuine  compounds ;  they 
all  have  parallel  forms  in  -wats.  "i  Needxvay 
'necessarily'  occurs  in  Barbour  ^1375  {jteedways 
in  Cursor  M.  a  1300).  Edgeway^  endway^  side 
way,  sunway,  which  denote  direction  of  movement, 
are,  like  the  corresponding  forms  in  -wats,  not 
older  than  the  i6th  century. 

3,  Crossway  and  sideway  are  frequently  used  as 
adjs. ;  the  other  advs.  in  -way  expressing  spatial 
direction  would  perhaps  admit  of  a  similar  use, 
but  it  is  not  evidenced  in  our  quotations. 

Wayagfe,  obs.  Sc  forms  of  Votagi. 
Way-biU. 

1.  A  list  of  passengers  booked  for  seats  in  a  stage- 
coach or  other  public  vehicle  for  places  on  the 
road.  Also  a  detailed  statement  of  goods  entrusted 
to  a  public  carrier  for  delivery  at  stated  destinations. 

1791  BoswELL  Johnson  3  June  1784,  The  Oxford  post- 
coach  took  us  up  in  the  morning  at  Bolt'Court.  . .  I  found 
from  (he  way-bill,  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  made  our  names  be 
put  down.  i8ai  Massachusetts  Spy  23  May  (Thornton), 
Packages  of  the  larger  kind,  belonging  to  any  passenger, 
were  aTwa>*s  entered  on  the  way-bill.  i8s4  Barnewall  & 
CRF.SSWELL  Rep.  K.  B.  H.  718  He  did  not  see  any  Norwich 
way.bill  [in  the  waggon].  1849  Dk  Quincey  Eng,  Mail 
Coach.  Wks.  1862  IV.  297  Ucalegon,  as  it  happened,  was  not 
in  the  way-bill  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  booked, 
1864  T.  S.  Williams  &  Si.mmonds  Engl.  Commerc.  Cor. 
resp.  91  Vou  will  also  be  kind  enough  to  repay  him  the 
carriage  according  to  the  bills  of  lading  or  the  waybills  he 
will  show  you.  1897  Bram  Stoker  Dracula  xvii.  (1912) 
344  I'he  official,  .sending  also  ..  the  way-bill  and  all  the 
papers  connected  with  the  delivery  of  the  boxes  at  Carfax. 

2.  A  list  of  places  to  be  visited  on  a  journey. 
x866  Daily  Tel.  16  Jan.  7/4  All  of  which  places,  .arc  set 

down  for  visit  in  my  way-bill.  1879  Tourgee  FooCs  Errand 
XXXV.  242  He  bad  been  traveling  011  what  is  known  in  that 
country  as  a  *  way-bill ',  or  a  description  of  a  route  received 
from  another. 

trans/.  18*3  Moore  Rhymes  on  Road  Introd.  89,  I've  got 
into  the  easy  mode,  You  see,  of  rhyming  on  the  road- 
Making  a  way-bill  of  my  pages.  Counting  the  stanzas  by 
my  stages. 

3.  U,S,  A  label  attached  to  an  article  in  transit 
to  indicate  its  destination,  mode  of  transport,  etc. 

1887  GuNTKR  Mr.  Barnes  xx.  145  The  old  and  dilapidated 
little  dirty  trunk  covered  with  numerous  way-bills. 

4.  In  recent  use,  a  kind  of  pass  by  producing 
which  a  man  *  on  the  road'  can  obtain  relief  at 
certain  stages  of  his  journey.     So  way-bill  system. 

1893  Times QoSept. 3/6  This  system,  which  Ijecame  known 
as  the  '  waybill '  system,  was  worked  in  this  wAy.  When  a 
destitute  wayfarer  left  a  ca.sual  ward  in  the  morning,  he 
could,  on  application,  obtain  a  waybill  or  passport,  on  which 
were  recorded. .the  day  and  hour  at  which  tne  bearer  left 
it,  and  the  route  on  which  he  was  travelling,  [etc.].  X897 
Church  Times  20  Aug.  187/1  Any  poor  traveller,  .will  be. . 
fed,  lodged,  and  passed  on,  the  following  morning,  with  a 
stamped  way-bill,  to  the  next  lodging-house  on  the  route. 

Hence  Way-bill  v,  U.S.  trans,,  to  enter  (goods) 
on  a  way-bill. 
Vol.  X. 


1877  ^-  ^-  Burroughs  Taxation  140  Freight  being 
way-billed  through.  1890  Railways  Amer.  412  He. .must 
count,  seal,  superscribe,  and  way-bill  money  packages  and 
handle  oyster-kegs.. at  a  moment's  notice. 

t  Way -bit.  north,  Obs.  Forms:  ewaybitte, 
wye  byt,  6-7  wey-,  7  wea-,  7-8  wee-,  (9  wai-), 
7-  way-bit.  [First  element  uncertain,  but  prob. 
representing  northern  dialectal  variants  of  Wkk  sb. 
and  a.  +  Bit  sb.^"]     A  short  distance. 

As  shown  by  the  quotations,  the  source  of  the  word  was 
the  alleged  habit  of  Northern  rustics,  on  being  asked  the 
distance  to  a  place,  of  giving  it  as  'a  mile  (etc.)  and  a  way- 
bit  ',  which  the  inquiring  traveller  found  practically  to  mean 
two  or  three  miles. 

x^q  Almond /or  Parr  at  1  If.  .my  full  points  seeme  as 
tedious  to  thy  puritarie  perusers,  as  the  Northren  mans  mile, 
and  a  waybitte  to  the  weary  passenger.  1600  \\  'isd.  Dr. 
DodyPollw.  \.  in  Bullen  O.  PL  III.  139  How  far  am  1  from 
Court?  Some  two  myles  and  a  wye  byt,  sir.  1603  T.  M.  T'rw* 
Narr.  Entert.  H.  M.  C  3  b,  The  miles  according  to  the 
Northren  phrase,  are  a  wey-bit  longer  then  they  be  here  in 
the  South,  c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1655)  IV.  xxviiL  67  In  the 
North  parts  where  there  is  a  wea  bit  to  evry  mile.  i65i_J. 
C[leveland]  Poemsy  Dial.  Two  Zealots  52  A  York-shire 
Wea-bit,  longer  then  a  mile,  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies, 
Vorks.  (1662)  190  Ask  a  Country-man  here  on  the  high-way, 
how  far  it  is  to  such  a  Town,  and  they  commonly  return. 
So  many  miles  and  a  way-bit..  .It  is  not_Way-bit,  though 
generally  so  pronounced,  but  Wee-bit  is  a  pure  York- 
shirisme,  which  is  a  small  bit  in  the  Northern  Language. 
Il'id.  225  Generall  Leslie  with  his  Scottish  ran  away  more 
then  an  York-shire  mile,  and  a  Wee-bit.  177S  J.  Watson 
Hist.  Hali/ax  548  IVay-bit.  As  a  mile  and  a  way-bit. 
Meaning  a  wee,  or  little  bit  xZ^^l^vvii^  Angler  in  Wales 
I.  255  You  shall  have  his  description  of  it,  preface  and  all^ 
which  is  like  the  mile  and  the  wai  bit,  in  Sussex,  the  one 
twice  the  length  of  the  other. 

/g.  a  1670  Hacket  Af'P.  Williams  i.  (1602)  59,  I  have 
heard  him  prefer  divers,  and  very  seriously,  before  himself, 
who  came  short  a  Mile  and  a  way-bit.  169s  Poems  in  Bur- 
lesque 15  From  Sleep  to  Death,  there's  but  a  way-bit. 

b.  transf,  of  time. 

1687  Settle  Re/l.  Dryden's  Plays  51  In  his  anno  attatis, 
thirty  and  a  Way-bit.  173a  Ladv  B.  Germain  Let.  to  Swi/t 
13  May,  You  will  find  forty  years  and  a  wee  bit  have  done 
no  more  good  to  my  head  than  it  has  to  my  face. 

Way -board.  Mining.  Also  weigh-,  [app. 
f.  Way  sb.^  -f  Board  sb,  (cf.  sense  16).]    (See  quot. 

1859.) 

a.  X747  HoosoN  Miners  Did.  L  3,  These  Leaps  never 
happen  but  at  some  Way-board,  or  large  Bed-joynl.  1818  W. 
Phillips  Geol.  137  The  limestone  strata  contain  thin  beds  of 
clay,  termed  by  the  miner  way-boards.  1859  Page  Handbk, 
Geol.  Terms,  Wayboards,  a  mining  term,  now  pretty  gener- 
ally employed  by  geologists  to  designate  any  thin  layers  or 
bands  that  separate  or  define  the  boundaries  of  thicker  sti^tta. 

p.  180s  J.  Mawk  Mineral.  Derbysh.  Gloss.  (E.D.S.), 
Weighboard,  clay  intersecting  the  vein,  i860  Worcester. 
1864  Webster.    (And  in  later  Diets.) 

Waybread,  waybred  (w/i-bred).    Forms: 

a.  1  we^bridae,  -brfcde,  (2  weibreode,  3^6!-, 
5  weybrode),  4-6  weybrede  (6  -bred),  5-6  way- 
brede,  6-7  vaybreed,  6,  9  waybread,  (7  whay- 
bred,  8  way-broad),  5-  waybred  (6  wabred, 
6,  9  wabret,  9  waybret,  wabert).  ^,  7  way- 
bume,  9  -bum  ;  7  waburne,  9  wabran,  -bron, 
waveren.  [Com.  WGer. :  OE.  we^brdde,  weg* 
brkde  wk.  fem.,  corresponds  to  OS.  wegabreda^ 
wegbrede  (MLG.,  M.Du.  wegebrede,  Du.  weegbree; 
Wfris.  weibri),  OHG.  wegahrfiia  fem.  (MHG. 
wegebreitey  mod.G,  wegebreite^  wegbreite  fem., 
weg{e)breit  masc);  Da,  has  vejbred  from  LG, 
The  word  means  *  broad-leaved  plant  growing 
beside  the  ways  * ;  f.  Way  sb^  (the  early  continental 
forms  have  genit.  pi.)  +  OTeut.  type  *braidjdn- 
broad  object  (cf.  OHG.  winthreita  *  ventilabrum  *, 
breite  flat  cake).  In  the  /3-forms,  occurring  only 
with  'Uaf^  the  doi  the  stem  has  disappeared  before 
the  -n  of  the  OE.  genitive  sing,  in  wegbrxdan  Uqf 
(Leechd.  1. 84,  86).]  =  Plantain  1 1.  Also  water 
waybread  •■  water  plantain  :  see  Plantain  ^  2. 

c  700  Epinal  Gloss.  65  A  miglosay . .  uuei^bradae.  c  1000 
Sax*  Leechd.  II.  292  5enim..pa  ruwaii  wegbrsedan  [etc. J. 
«!..  Voc.  in  Wr.-WQlcker  544/38  Plantago,  weibreode. 
c  la^  Voc.  Plants  ibid.  558/22  Weibrode.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth,  De  P.  R.  xvii.  cxxix.  (1495)  ^^7  Weybrede  chewed 
easyth  and  clensyth  swellynge  gomes.  £'1450  Alphita 
(Anecd.  Oxon.)  14  Arnoglossa,.. plantago  maior  idem. .  .An- 
glice  weybrode.  c  1500  Gloss.  69  in  Makculloch  MS.  tS.T.S. ) 
28  Hec  plantago,  a  wabred.  1538  Turner  Libellus,  Alisma 
dioscoridx, .  .v/m^T  plantane  or  water  waybrede.  156a  — 
Herbal  11.  94  There  ar  two  kyndes  of  plantayn  or  Way- 
brede, the  lesse  and  the  greater.  1601  Holland  Pliny  xxv. 
viii.  II.  223  Themison.  .set  forth  a  whole  booke  of  the 
heaj-be  Waloread  or  Plantain,  wherein  he  highly  praiseth  it. 
1657  W.  Coles  Adam  in  Eden  Ixxvi,  The  generall  English 
name  is  Plantaine ;  but  that  which  the  Greeks  call  Fpta' 
neuron,  we  call  Way-bred,  because  it  commonly  breeds  by 
the  wayside,  1705  tr.  Co7vley's  Plants  Wks.  (1711)  III.  303 
Next  Waybred  rose.. Her  Nature  is  astringent,  which  great 
Hate  Of  her  among  Blood-letters  does  create.  1861  Mrs. 
Lankester  Wild  Flowers  109  The  common  name  of  Plant- 
ago  Major  is  undoubtedly  Way-br«^d  (not  Way-bread,  as  it 
is  usually  spelt),  from  its  frequency  by  the  way -side,  seeming 
as  if  bred  on  the  road.     x866  'Treas.  Bot.,  Waybread. 

b.  Comb. :  waybread -leaf  (also  Sc.  waybum- 
leaf),  sometimes  used  as  the  name  of  the  plant. 

tt.  1599  T.  CuTWODE  Caltha  Poet.  (Roxb.)  cxvii.  And  with 
a  Wabret  leafe  he  made  a  wallet.  16x4  G.  Markham  Cheap 
4"  Gd.  Husb.  Table  bard  words,  Flantmyne . .  b  called  Whay- 


bred  leafe.  1803  Leyden  Scenes  o/In/ancy  i.  loi  The  wabret 
leaf,  that  by  the  pathway  grew. 

^.  1609  in  T.  Craig-Brown  Hist.  Selkirksh.  (1886)  I.  180 
Being  demandit  if  she  gave  drinks,  she  answered  she  gave 
nane  bot  off  Waburne  leavis  for  the  hart-axes.  i6a3  Set. 
Rec.  Presbyt.  Lanark  (Abbotsford  Club)  i  She  appoyntit 
tharae  the  wayburne  leaf  to  be  eattin  nyne  morningis.  x8o8 
Jamieson,  Wabran  leaves.  Great  Plantain  or  Waybread. 
z8ao  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  202,  I_  thought  the  grey  whin  was 

faun  frae  below  me— it  shook  like  a  wabron-leaf.  1831  W. 
'atrick  Plants  Lanark.  g4  Greater  Plantain..  .The  leaves 
(vulgarly  called  theWayburn-leaf)  are  spread  on  the  ground. 
1914  J.  S.  Angus  Shetland  Gloss.  154  Waveren  leo/t  plan- 
tainiPlantago  major). 

Waycett,  obs.  form  of  Watcbet. 

Waycht,  Sc.  var.  wicht :  see  Wight  a. 

t  "Waycoriant.  Obs.  rare.  The  three  obscure 
terms  in  the  quot.  (as  also  wagron  on  the  prec.  page: 
see  quot.  s.v.  Gheereaguar)  seem  to  be  arbitrary 
formations,  pretended  names  of  pigments. 

1638  W.  Sanderson  Graphtce  69  For  an  Amethyst,  the 
same  Gheereaguar  mixed  with  Waycoriant  and  waywick. 

t  Wayed,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Wat  sb.^  + 
-ED  ^.]  Having  a  way.  Also  in  three-wayed ^ 
Thbee-way  a. 

X38a  WvcLiF  Isa.  xv.  3  In  his  thre  weied  places  thei  ben 
gird  with  a  sac.  —  Ezek.  xix.  13  Now  it  is  plauntid  ouere 
in  deseert,  in  loond  not  wayed  [Vulg.  invia]. 

*Wayer(e :  see  Ware  sb.^j  Watour  Obs., 
Weigher. 

t  Way  "farage-  Feudal  Latv.  Obs.  [f.  Wat- 
fare  sb.  or  V.  +  -age.]   =sChiminage. 

1594  Cbompton  yiirisd.  189  Chimynage,  thai  is_  toll  for 
wayfearage.  1607  Cowell  Interpr.,  Chiminage.  .signifieth 
a  toll  for  wayfarage  through  the  forest.  1679  Blount  Ant. 
Tenuresgx  They  ought  to  havc.Toll  for  wayfarage  through 
the  whole  Farm  aforesaid. 

Wayfare  (w^ife^j),  sb.  arch.  [f.  Wat  sb.^ -«- 
Fare  sb.,  after  Wayfaring  a.'] 

1.  Wayfaring,  travelling.     Also  7?^. 

?ax4oo  MorteArth.  1797  He.  .Wroghte  wayes  fuUe  wyde, 
and  wounded  knyghtttz ;  Wyrkez  his  in  wayfare  fuUe  werk- 
and  sydez,  And  hewes  of  l>e  hardieste  halsez  in  sondyre. 
i6ox  Holland  Pliny  xi.  xxx.  I.  328  Their  [sc.  ants']  waifare 
is  so  ordinarie  and  continual!,  that  wee  may  see  the  very  hard 
flint  and  pebble  stones  worne  with  their  passage  too  and 
fro.  1614  Sylvester  Little  Bartas  714  The  heavy  load  Of 
Cares  and  Crosses  (in  a  thousand  things)  Which  this  our 
wretched,  sad,  short.  Way-fare  brings.  1850  S.  Dobell 
Crazed -z^,  I.. entered  on  my  wayfare  when  I  saw  Gold  on 
the  ground  and  glory  in  the  trees.  x886  Burton  Arab.  Nts. 
(abr.  ed.)  I.  4  On  the  fourth  day  he  made  ready  for  wayfare. 
1887  Morris  Odyss.  x.  501  O  Circe,  and  what  helmsman  for 
my  wayfare  shall  1  get? 

b.  Guidance  in  travel,  rare"^. 

1875  Morris  ^neids  viii.  336  Me.. my  mother's  word 
well  worshipped  hither  drave,  The  nymph  Carmentis;  and 
a  god,  Apollo,  wayfare  gave. 

t  2.  Provision  for  a  journey,  travelling  expenses. 
[tr.  L.  viaticum'].   Obs. 

x6oo  Holland  /./T/y  xxii.  Hi.  464  A  noble  Lady.. named 
Busa,  relieved  them  with  some  viciuall,  apparrell,  yea  and 
mony  also  in  their  purses  for  their  wayfare.  1609  Bible 
(Douay)  Deut.  xv.  14  Thou  shalt  in  no  case  suffer  him  to 
depart  emptie:  but  geve  him  his  wayfare  of  thy  t1ockes,and 
of  thy  barne  fioore,  and  thy  presse. 

Wayfare  (wj^ffe^i),  v.  Now  rare  and  arch. 
[Back-formation  from  Wayfaring  sb^  intr.  To 
journey  or  travel,  esp.  on  foot.   Also  to  wayfare  it. 

1547  Act  I  Edw.  VI,  c.  3  §  3  Divers  wemen  and  men  goeth 
on  begging  wayefaring.  x^  Golding  De  Momay  xxiv. 
(1617)411  Abraham,  Isaac  and  lacob  wayfared  from  place 
to  place  vpon  the  earth.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  xi.  37  There 
as  he  traucld  by  the  way,  he  met  An  aged  wight,  wayfaring 
all  alone.  1603  Holland  Plutarch'' s  M or.  474  A  certaine 
Laconian  as  he  way-fared,  came  unto  a  place  where  there 
dwelt  an  olde  friend  and  host  of  his.  18x8  Keats  Lett. 
Wks.  i88g  III.  142,  I  hope  soon  to  be  writing  you  about 
the  things  of  the  north,  purposing  to  wayfare  all  over  those 
p:irts.  iZ^  Eraser's  Mag,  XLII.  446  Shoals  of  people.. 
wayfared  it  up  the  Rhine.  1898  Hakdv  Wessex  Poems  135 
Along  through  the  S tour- bordered  Forum,  Where  Legions 
had  wayfared. 

b.  Jig.  and  in  fijj.  context. 

'S35  Goodly  Primer^  Commendations  Ps.  cxix.  Zain, 
Whilst  I  here  wayfared  a  stranger.  1578  Bk.  Chr.  Prayers 
12  Most  louing  Father,.. barken  to  the  prayers  of  thy  ser- 
uants,  yet  wayfaring  here  on  earth.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk 
4-  Selv.  141  Not  jading  it  in  the  great  road  of  bare  motion, 
which  other  stirr'd  bodies  are  wayfaring  in.  1875  Manning 
Mission  Holy  Ghost  i.  23  That  he  is  but  a  stranger  way- 
faring upon  earth. 

Wayfarer  (w^i-fc«r3j).  [f.  Wat  sb,'^  +  Farer. 
Cf.  Wayfeker.]  A  traveller  by  road,  esp.  one  who 
journeys  on  foot. 

f  X440  Promp.  Parv.  520/1  Weyfarere,  viator^  viairtx. 
X514  Barclay  Fglog  iii.  (1570)  B  vj  b,  lugglers  and  pipers, 
and  scuruy  wayfarers.  1551  T.  Wilson  Logic  43  The  way- 
fairer  shall  not  (or  very  hardly)  come  to  his  journeies  ende, 
except  he  haue  some  money  in  his  purse.  i6oa  Carew 
Cornwall  1.  66  But  in  stead  of  remedy,  they  receyued  in 
answere,  that  neither  such  an  outcorner  was  frequented  with 
many  wayfarers,  nor  by  hanging  out  signes . .  did  they  inuite 
any.  1836  Dickens  A'*.  AVz.^/r^^^j—A/^///,  Savoury  steams 
of  hot  dinners  salute  the  nostrils  of  the  hungry  wayfarer,  as 
he  plods  wearily  by  the  area  railings.  1858  Chr.  G.  Ros.setti 
Poems,  Up.hill  9  Shall  I  meet  other  wayfarers  at  night? 
Those  who  have  gone  before.  1896  Conan  Dovle  Exploits 
o/Gerard\\.  217  There  were  few  wayfarers  between  ihere 
and  Greiz. 

b.    Wayfarer' s-tree^  the  hobble-bush.  U.S. 

x8s8[see  Hobble-bush]. 
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WAYFARING. 

Wayferillff^wvi*feariq),27^/.j(^.  Somewhatar^^. 

Sf.  Way  j<^.i+T"ABiNG  vbl.  sb,^  after  Wayfaring  a,'\ 
ourneying,  travelling;  an  instance  of  this.   Also^^. 

i»6  Primer  Eng.  *  Z,«i/.,  Commend.  (Rouen)  149  b,  Thy 
iust locations  were  to  inc  sondes  in  y«  place  of  my  wayfaring. 
1540  Palsgr.  Acolastus  11.  iii.  L  iv,  Wherfore  comest  thou  a 
wayfarjmge  into  this  countrey . .?  1548  Udall  Erasm.  Par. 
Acts  ii,  ai-aS  He  him  selfe  went  on  wayfarynge  frome  place 
to  place.  1561  T.  Norton  Caivin's  /ust.  m.  xxv.  {1634) 
484  To  us  the  oneiy  and  perfect  felicitie  is  knowne  even  in 
Ibis  earthly  waifaring.  a  1677  Barrow  H'ks.  (1686)  III. 
Serm-xv.  178  The  Scripture  aptly  resembles  our  life  to  a 
wayfaring,  a  condition  of  travel  and  pilgrimage.  x8i8 
Keats  Endym.  i.  13a  That  I  may  dare,  in  wayfaring.  To 
stammer  where  old  Chaucer  used  to  sing.  1831  W.  Irving 
Alkambra  (1851)  122  To  hear  a  mass  and  put  up  a  prayer 
for  a  prosperous  wayfaring  across  the  Sierra.  1840  Dickens 
Old  C.  Ski>^  xlii,  Gipsy  camps  they  had  passed  in  their 
wayfaring.  1881  O'Shaughnessv  Songs  of  a  Worker  \2  A 
certain  traveller,  sad  and.  .worn  With  wayfaring. 

b.  Comb.,  as  wayfaring-journey,  -///ir,  -sketch  ; 
t wayfaring-book,  an  itinerary;  t wayfaring- 
shrub  «  W^AYFABING-TREE. 

1549  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  App.  Ixxxiii.  289 
Give  us  Grace  to  forget  this  Way-faring  Journey,  and  to 
remember  our  proper  and  true  Country.  x6io  Holland 
Camiiens  BriU  I.  204  No  farther  this  way  did  Antonine 
specific  any  place  in  his  way-faring  book.  1614  Lithgow 
Trav.  B4  Some  notable  illusions.. which   I  found  in  my 


wayfaring  iourney.  1731  Miller  Gard,  Did.  s.v.  Viscum^ 
The  Bark  of  our  Lantone  or  Way-faring  Shrub.  1847  Miss 
K.  Skene  {.title)  Wayfaring  Sketches  among  the  Greeks  and 


Turks.  1889  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith  {title)  English  Way- 
faring Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  Itr.  J,  J.  Jusserand  La  Vie 
nomtuie\. 

Wajrfarmg  (w^i-fe»riq),  ppl.  a.  arch.  Forms  : 
I  we^arende,  4  weyfarende,  -faringe,  -varyng, 
(5  -fareng),  4-6  wayfarynge,  -inge,  6  waye- 
fa(y)rynge,  waifaring,  7  way-fairing,  6-  way- 
faring. [OE.  weifarendej  f.  wei  Way  sb."^  +  pres. 
pple.  oi/aran  Fabez'.'  Cf.  Icel.  (14th c.)  vegfar- 
andi^  MSw,  vS^gh-,  Sw.  vagfarande,  Da.  vei/arende, 
Cf.  ihe  cognate  W  atfebing.]  Travelling  or  journey- 
ing by  road.  Usually  wayfaring  man,  a  traveller 
by  road.     Also^^. 

cxooo  ^LFRic  Saints'  Lives  xxvi.  204  Sum  wegfarende 
man  ferde  wiS  l>one  feld.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  IVace 
3659  We  ar.  .Weyfarende  men^pat  wolde  haue  gry^.  1387 
Trevisa  HigdenW.  449  For  refresshynge  and  socour  of  way 
farynge  [MS.  y  weyvaryng]  men.  150a  Atkvnson  tr.  De 
/m/Va/w«tf  III.  xxiii.  (1893)  216  O  iesu,..the  solace  &  con. 
forte  of  wayfarynge  soules.  1545  Ascham  Toxoph.  ii.  (Arb.) 
157  The  waye  beyng  sumwhat  trodden  afore,  by  waye  fayr- 
ynge  men.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxviii.  §11.  241 
The  necessities  of  trauailers  waifaring  men  and  such  like, 
x6ii  Bible  Isa.  xxxv.  8  The  wayfaringmen,  though  fooles, 
shall  not  erre  therein.  1678  Bunvan  Pilgr.  1.155  When  the 
Shepherds  perceived  that  they  were  way-fairing  men,  they 
also  put  questions  to  them,.. as.  Whence  came  you?  1897 
'Edna  Lvall'  {title)  Wayfaring  Men. 

tb.  Wayfaring  man's  tree^  the  fuller  form  of 
Wayfabikg-tree. 

Both  are  found  in  Gerarde  for  the  first  time,  but  only  the 
latter  survived, 

1597  Gerarde  Herbal  in.  cxv.  1305  The  Wayfaring  mans 
tree  growetb  vp  to  the  height  of  an  hedge  tree,  of  a  meane 
bigness  e. 

Hence  Wayfaringly  adv.  rare. 

X55J  Huloet,  Wayfayryngly, /tfriyrm^,  uiatice. 

Wayfaring  -  tree.  [Short  for  wayfaring 
mans  tree  (see  above)  ;  cf.  traveller's  joy  ^ 

1.  The  tall  shrub  Viburnum  Lantana,  with  broad 
leaves  downy  underneath,  white  flowers  in  dense 
cymes,  and  greea  berries  turning  first  red  then 
black.     It  grows  wild  in  hedges  and  underwood. 

1597  Gerarde  Herbal  iii.  cxv.  1305  Of  the  Wayfaring 
tree.  1670  Evelvn  Sylva  xxi.  §  19.  (ed.  2)  101  The  U'ibur' 
num^  or  Way-faring  tree,,  .makes  the  most  plyant  and  best 
bands  to  Fagot  wiih.  1671-96  Phillips,  Weafering-tree, 
1731  Miller  Card,  Diet.,  Vihurnuin\  The  Wayfaring  or 
Pliant  Mealy  Tree.  1785  Martyn  Lett.  Bot.  xvii.  (1794)  239. 
1830  HowiTT  Bk.  Seasons  (1837)  117  Wayfaring  tree  !  what 
ancient  claim  Hast  thou  to  that  right  pleasant  name?  1859 
W.  S.  Coleman  WooMands  {1B66)  121  The  Wayfaring  Tree, 
belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  the  Guelder  Rose,  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  that  shrub,  both  in  its  flowers 
and  berries  ;  but  in  the  leaves  differs  entirely. 

2.  (/,S,    The  hobble-bush  ( K  lanlanoides). 
1814  PURSH  Elora  Amer.  Septentr.  711.     1856  A.  Gray 

Man.  Bot.  U.S.  (i860)  168. 

Wayfe  :  see  Waif  sb.^^  Waive  v.^ 

+  Wayfarer,  Obs,     [f.  Way  j^.^  +  Fere  v.^ 

+  -ER  *.]  «=  Wayfabeb, 

138&-9  m  isi  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  80/1  De  xvifl'. 
solutis  uni  weyferer  eodera  tempore,  c  1450  Mvrc.  Par.  Pr. 
1364  Hast  l>ou  in  herte  rowt»e  I-had,  Of  hem  ^at  were  nede 
be-stad,  To  seke  &  sore  and  prisonerus,  I-herberet  alle  wey- 
fer[erius ! 

+  Wayfering,  ///.  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  wej- 
ffirende,  3-weiverinde,  4wayv9rinde,  -ferande, 
way-,  weyferyng'^e.  [OE.  we^firende,  f.  weg 
Way  sb.^  -t-  pres.  pple.  of feran  Feke  z/.*]  -  W^ay- 
PARING  ///.  a. 

^890  W,erferth  tr.  Gregory's  Dial.  128  J>a  cwx8  se  wes- 
ferenda  to  J>am  sewfxstan  maen.  c  1000  ^tLFRic  Horn.  1. 164 
Dysix  bi3  se  wc^fercnda  man  se3c  nimS  Jjone  smeSan  we^ 
)«  hine  mislast.  aisss  Ancr.  R.  350  Heo  iuindet^,  iwis,  Sein 
lulianes  in,  J>et  weiuerinde  men  jeorne  secheS.  1303  R. 
Bbunne  Hantil.  Synne  10510  Be  a  man  yn  sykenes,  or  yn  pry. 
Koun,  Weyfcryng,  or  yn  temptacyun.  1340  Ayenb.  39  Rob- 
bcres  and  kucade  herberjeres  )?et  berobbe)}  Jre  pilgrunes  aa 
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J>e  marchons  and  («  oK*  wayuerindemen.  13 . .  E,  E.  Allit. 
P.  B.  79  pe  way  ferande  fiekez,  on  fote  &  on  hors, . .  La^ez  hem 
alle  luflyly  to  lenge  at  my  fest.  C1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  11. 
pr.  V.  (18S6J  34  (Cambr.  MS.)  Yif  thow  haddyst  entrcd  in 
the  paath  of  this  lyf  a  voyde  wayferynge  \Adiiit.  MS.  way- 
faryngj  man.  c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  II.  348  In  t?is  epistle 
tecnif  Poul  how  wey-ferynge  men  bat  lyvcn  here  shulden 
go  ^e  strei5t  wey  Jjat  ledip  men  to  }p^  blisse  of  hevene. 

Wayfire,  obs.  f.  Wafer. 

WayfF(e,  Wayft :  see  Waif  i^,i,  Weft  sb."^ 

'W'ay-gaiig,  Sc     [Gang  sbJ^]  =  Way-going. 

1737  Ramsay  Sc.  Proz>.  27  Frost  and  fawshood  have  baith 
a  dirty  waygang.  1894  Latto  J'ant.  Bodkin  xxxi.  315  Their 
wa'  gang  [sc.  the  death  of  her  parents]  brak  the  hindmost 
link  that  bund  her  affections  to  Breeriebuss. 

t  Way 'gate  1.  Obs.  Also  6  -gait,  [f.  Way 
adv.  +  Gatej-5.2]  The  act  of  going  away,  departure. 

1575-6  Durham  Defos.  (Surtees)  260  This  examinate  at 
his  waygait  bad  the  said  Thomas  fairwell.  1598  R.  Bkbnard 
tr.  Terence^  Heautoniim.  ni.  L  (1607)  221  Least  that  old 
wonted  austeritie  of  yours  bee  worse  then  it  was  at  his  way- 
gate.  xtooHr-ywoou  2nd Pt.  Ediv.  /F(i6i3)Q4b,  So  God 
respect  the  waygate  of  my  soule,  as  I  know  nothing.  1641 
Best  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  77  It  is  an  usuall  course  (amongst 
shepheards)  att  the  way-gate  of  a  snowcto  keepe  theire 
sheepe.  .on  some  swarth-grownd. 

Waygate  2.  Sc  and  north,  [f.  Way  sb.l  + 
Gate  sb,^    Cf.  way-gang,  -go  s.v.  Way  sb.^  40.] 

1.  A  passage-way. 

For  various  special  uses  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

a  1800  in  Hogg  Jacobite  Relics  (1819)  I.  24  He's  awa  to 
sail,  Wi'  water  in  his  waygate,  An'  wind  in  his  tail.  1866 
Cablvle  £.  In'ing  in  Froude  Remin.  (1881)  1.  loi  'Upon 
all  these  [books]  you  have  will  and  waygate  ',  an  expressive 
Annandale  phrase  of  the  completest  welcome. 

2.  Speed,  progress,  headway.     Sc.  and  north, 
i8s5~8s  Jamieson.     1894  Northumbld.  Gloss. 
Waygn,  obs.  form  of  W^eigh  v. 
Way-going  (w^ig^ulg),    ^'^r.  and  north.     Also 

9  Sc,  -ga^en,  -gaun.  [f.  Way  adv^  The  action  or 
fact  of  going  away,  departure  (on  a  journey,  from 
life);  the  act  of  leaving  (a  habitation,  employment). 

1633  Sir  a.  Johnston  (Ld.  Wariston)  Diary  (S.  H.  S.)  \. 
98  Coming  hoome.  .my  saule  blissed  God.. for  his  goodnes 
to  me  in  this  comunion  conforme  to  my  voue  befor  my  way- 
going. x6^  J.  Carstaibf,s  Lett.{\%i,t)  58  Fearing  much 
the  [Tetter]  bearer's  way-going,  I  dare  say  no  more  ;  but  let 
tetc.].  17M  H.  GuTHRY  Mem.  56  They  press 'd  that  the  pro- 
rogation might  be  with  the  consent  of  the  Estates,  and  upon 
his  refusal  they  oppos'd  his  way-going.  1819  Alex.  Bal. 
FOUR  Campbell!,  xviii.  326  It  was  a  wae  wa-ga'en  to  niae 
nor  me  at  that  time.  1825-8*  Jamieson,  Way.gaun,  Wa- 
gaun,  IVay-going,  adj.,  removing  from  a  farm  or  habitation. 
Z896  '  G.  Setoun  '  Robert  Urquhai-t  xxiiL  248  He  may  ha'e 
so  putten  the  words  in  my  mouth  just  to  ease  the  wa-gaun 
o'  a  faithfu'  servant.  1899  Crockett  Kit  Kennedy  \\,  13 
Christopher  Kennedy  had  lost  his  position.,  for  drunkenness, 
and  even  at  that  very  moment  with  his  companions  he  was 
celebiating  his  way-going. 

b.  atirib.j  as  way -going  premium ;  -way-going 
crop  (see  quots.). 

1773  Harpham  Iticlos.  Act  8  Such  farmer. .shall. .have 
a  *way  going  crop  or  crops  following  him.  1797  J.  Bailey 
&  G.  Culley  Agric.  Northumbld.  ii.  25  Where  the  tenant 
quits  on  the  12th  of  May,  he  is  allowed  to  have  a  crop  of 
corn  from  off  two-thirds  of  the  arable  lands ;  this  is  called 
the  way-going  crop.  1855  H,  Broom  Comm.  Common  Law 
(1856)  13  A  custom  that  a  tenant  shall  have  the  waygoing 
crop  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  is  reasonable  and  good. 
loao  Act  10  4-  II  Geo.  K,  c.  76  §  io(7)(f)  The  tenant  shall, 
along  with  the  last  or  waygoing  crop,  sow  permanent  grass 
seeds.  1881  Times  17  Mar.  4/5  They  \_sc.  Irish  tenants]  care 
not  to  realize  five  years'  rent  for  the  *way-going  premium 
which  at  any  time  they  might  receive. 

Similarly  "Way-going  fz.,  departing,  outgoing.  Sc, 

i8ia  Sir  J.  Sinclair  Syst.  Husb.  Scot.  11.  62  Much  depends 
on  the  conditions  obligatory  on  the  way-going  tenant.  1845 
R.  HuNTERZa«i'Z.a«rf/.<y  TVwaw/ Index,  Waygoing  tenant's 
right  to  value  of  fallow  land. 

WaygOOSe.  Now  dial,  or  Obs.  [Of  obscure 
etymology  ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  second 
element  is  to  be  identified  with  Goose  sb^  (See 
quots.  and  cf.  Wayzgoose.) 

1683  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc,  Printing  361  It  is  also  cus- 
tomary for  all  the  Journey-men  to  make  every  Year  new 
Paper  Windows. .  ;  Because  that  day  they  make  them,  the 
Master  Printer  gives  them  a  Way-goose;  that  is,  he  makes 
them  a  good  Feast,  and  not  only  entertains  them  at  his  own 
House,  Dut  besides,  gives  them  Money  to  spend  at  the  Ale- 
house or  Tavern  at  Night.  These  Way-gooses,  are  always 
kept  about  Bartholomew-tide.  And  till  the  Master-Printer 
have  given  this  Way-goose,  the  Journey-men  do  not  use  to 
Work  by  Candle  Light.  1833  Timpkrley  Songs  of  the  Press 
23  Song,  Composed  for  a  Pruiters'  Way  Goose.  1847  Hal- 
liwell,  IVay-goose,  an  entertainment  given  by  an  appren- 
lice  to  his  fellow-workmen,  litest.  1857  Wright  Diet, 
Obs.  ^  Prov.  Engl.,  Waygoose,  an   annual    feast   among 

firinters.  It  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  practice  pecu- 
iar  to  Coventry,  where  it  was  usual  in  the  large  manufac- 
tories of  ribbons  and  watches,  as  well  as  amongst  the  silk 
dyers,  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  they  commenced  the 
use  of  candles,  to  have  what  was  called  a  -jvay-goose,  when 
all  the  persons  of  the  establishment  were  accustomed  to  go 
a  short  distance  into  the  country  and  partake  of  an  enter- 
tainment provided  for  the  occasion  at  the  charge  of  their 
employers  :  and  this  practice  uniformly  preceded  the  work- 
ing by  candle-light.  1865  J.  Brown  J.  Leech,  etc.  (1882)  13 
note.  Once  a  year  they  attend  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
firm,  at  which  compositors,  readers,  printers,  machinemen, 
clerks,  etc.  dine.  This  dinner  is  called  the  '  Way  Goose  ', 
and  is  often  referred  to  in  Puuch.^  1886  Cheshire  Gloss., 
H^aygoose  or  zvayzgoose,  an  entertainment  given  to  journey- 
men  workmen. 

Wayk(e,  Wayken  :  see  Weak,  Weaken, 


1513  in  G.  P.  Scrope  Castle  Combe  (1852)  252  The  saynd 
'i/c]  Robert  Bruer,  Richard  Pollen,  John  Lewis  cam  and 


WAYLAY. 

Wayl,  obs.  form  of  Vail  vA,  Wale  vA 
Waylawray,  obs.  form  of  Wellawat. 
Waylay  (w^il^i*,  w^i'lci),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa. 
pple.  waylaid  (w<ril^i-d,  w^i-lcid).  Also  6-7 
way-laye,  6-9  way-lay.  [f.  Way  sdA  +  Lay  z/.l 
(where  see  senses  18  b,  c),  after  MLG.,  MDu. 
luegehigen  (=  MUG.  and  early  mod.G.  wegelagen, 
-iveglagen,  superseded  in  later  German  by  wege- 
lagern),  f.  wegelage  ;— OS.,  OHG.  *wega  Idga  beset- 
ting of  ways  {wega  genit.  pi.  of  tueg  way  +  lige 
besetting,  ambush,  related  to  Lay  t'.').] 

1.  trans.  To  lie  in  wait  for  (a  person  or  thing) 
with  evil  or  hostile  intent ;  to  seize  or  attack  in  the 
way. 

[■    - 

wayelaynd  \sic\  my  kepers  man,  and  so  hert  hyem.  1596 
Shaks.  I  Hen.  IV,  \.  \\.  183  [They]  shall  robbe  those  men 
that  wee  haue  already  way-Iayde.  1601  —  Tu-el.  N,  iii.  iv. 
176,  I  will  way-lay  thee  going  home,  where  if  it  be  thy 
chance  to  kill  me  [etc.].  1666  Drvden  Ann.  Mirab.  ccii. 
Now  on  their  Coasts  our  conquering  Navy  rides,  Way-lays 
their  Merchants,  and  their  Land  besets.  1674  Milion  P. 
R.  I.  184  How  thou  lurk  St..  In  Valley  or  Green  Meadow  to 
way-lay  Some  beauty  rare.  1759  Johnson  Idler  No.  73  P  3 
The  rich  are  neither  way-laid  by  robbers,  nor  watched  by 
informers.  1779  Forrest  Voy.  N.  Guinea  144  Then  we 
should  be  way-laid  by  armed  corocoros.  1813  Scott  ^tJ^/^ 
Ml.  xii,  Thou  art  a  wanderer,  it  is  said  ;  For  Mortham  s 
death,  thy  steps  way-laid.  x86x  Sat.  Rev.  7  Dec.  578  A 
screw-steamer  of  war.. waylaid  the  English  Royal  West 
India  Mail  steamer  in  the  Bahama  Channel.. and  brought 
her  to  by  firing  a  round  shot  across  her  bows.  1883  Manch. 
Guardian  18  Oct.  4/7  A  ruffian,  .waylaid  her  in  the  sireet 
and  assaulted  her  in  the  most  brutal  manner. 

b.  fig. 

a  16x6  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Little  Fr.  Lawyer  \\.  lii.  Dost  thou 
way-lay  me  with  ladies?  1635  Quables  Embl.  in.  Epig.  ix. 
Thy  soule's  way.laid  by  sea ;  by  Hell ;  by  earth,  x68o  C. 
Nesse  Church  Hist.  495  That  Word  of  God  There  must  be 
ten  horns  way-lays  them.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No,  69 
p  3  All  the  other  Miseries,  which  way-lay  our  Passage 
through  the  World,  Wisdom  may  escape,  and  Fortitude 
may  conquer.  1760  Sterne  'Jr.  Shandy  in,  vi.  The  acci- 
dents which  unavoidably  way-lay  them. 

C.  To  iotercept  and  seize  (a  thing  in  transit). 
Also^^.  to  seize  (an  opportunity). 

1599  B.  Jonson  Ev,  Alan  out  0/ Hum.  Dram.  Pers.  (1600) 
A  iij,  He  way  laies  the  reports  of  seruices,  &  cons  them 
without  booke,  [elc.J.  X639  Mavne  City  Match  11.  iii,  Use 
stratagems  To  get  her  silver  whistle,  and  way-lay  Her 
pewter  knots  or  bodkin.  167a  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I. 
37,  I.. resolve  to  waylay  all  opportunityes  for  y*  future. 
X851  Helps  Comp.  Solit.  iv.  (1874)  43  The  fond  wife  used  to 
waylay  and  open  large  packets.  X856  Kane  W^-c/.  Expl. 
II.  vii.  84  Hans  has  not  returned.  I  give  him  two  days 
more  before  I  fall  in  with  the  opinion. ,  that  Godfrey  has 
waylaid  or  seized  upon  his  sledge. 

2.  transf  (without  implication  of  hostility).  To 
wait  for  (a  person)  in  the  way  and  accost ;  to  stop 
(a  person)  in  order  to  converse  with  him. 

x6ia-i5  Bp.  Hall  Contempt.,  O.  T.  xix.  i.  (1625)  1355  The 
Prophet . .  way-layes  the  King  of  Israel,  and  sadly  complaines 
of  Inmselfe  in  a  reall  parable,  a  x6as  Fletcher  Chances  iv. 
i.  Our  loves  shall  now  way-lay  ye;  welcome,  Gentlemen. 
1728  Sir  R.  Walpole  Let.  8  Oct.  in  joth  Rep,  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  1.  241  Our  scheme  about  the  Duke  of  Riperda 
must  be  alter 'd  unlesse  you  can  way-lay  this  Evening  or  to- 
morrow morning,  &  prevail  wt*"  him  to  alter  his  course.  2804 
WoRDSW.  '  She  was  a  Phafitom  '  10  A  dancing  Shape,  an 
Image  gay.  To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  way-lay.  1807  Miss 
MiTFOKD  in  L'Estiange  Li/e  (1870)  I.  iii.  62  The  driver  of 
the  Reading  coach  is  quite  accustomed  to  be  waylaid  by  our 
carriage.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xlviii.  Being  directed 
to  the  chapel  [he]  betook  himself  there,  in  order  to  waylay 
her,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service.  1886  Kuskin  Prxterita 
II.  60, 1  have  held  it  a  first  principle  of  manners  not  to  way- 
lay people.  1914  Blachiv.  Mag.  Nov.  577  'Ihe  canal  lock- 
keepers  waylay  me  for  the  latest  information. 

1 3.  To  impede  or  intercept  (a  person)  in  his  pro- 
gress ;  to  block  the  path  of.  Also,  to  impede  or 
obstruct  (an  activity).  Obs, 

X625  Bacon  Ess.,  Usury  {Aih.)  543  For  the  Employment  of 
Money,  is  chiefly,  either  Slerchandizing,  or  Purchasing ;  And 
Vsury  Way-layes  both.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  viii.  68  Using  a 
strange  iniquity  to  require  justice  upon  him  whom  he  then 
waylayd  and  dcbarr'd  from  his  appearance.  j66o  Ingelo 
Bentiv.  <5-  Ur.  i.  (1682)  156  By  this  means  we  endeavour  to 
way-lay  an  inconvenience  which  others  accelerate  by  Excess 
in  meats  and  drinks,  i68x  Flavei.  Right  Atones  Ref.  170 
*Tis  our  wisdom  to  way-lay  our  troubles.  1688  Bunyan 
Jems.  Sinner  Sa7'ed  {1B&6)  121  Art  thou  crossed,  disap- 
■■  pointed,  and  way-laid,  and  overthrown  in  all  thy  foolish 
ways  and  doings? 

4.  To  beset  or  blockade  (a  road,  position,  district) 
with  an  armed  force  or  the  like.  ?  Obs. 

1609  [Bp.  W.  Barlow]  A'is^.  Nameless  Cath.  292  The 
Pope  caused  them  to  bee  staied  from  that  meeting,  way- 
laying the  Coastes  of  Verona  and  MiUan.  1618  J.  Taylor 
(Water  P.)  Pennyies  Pilgr.  F  i  b,  'Ilien  all  the  valley  on 
each  side  being  way-laid  with  a  hundred  couple  of  strong 
Irish  Grey-hounds,  they  are  let  loose  as  occasion  serues 
vpon  the  heard  of  Deere.  1757  Washington  Lett.V<lx\i.  1889 
I.  498,  I .  .ordered  the  passes  of  the  mountains  to  be  waylaid 
by  commands  from  other  places.  1784  Belknap  Tour  to 
IVhite  Afts.  (1876)  19  The  next  morning  they  waylaid  the 
road  and  killed  these  men.  1813  Scott  Rokeby  11.  xiii,  Is 
our  path  way-laid?  x8s8  W.  Irving  Columbus  viii.  iii.  II. 
237  He  spread  his  army  through  the  adjacent  forests;  and 
waylaid  every  pass. 

Hence  Waylaid  ///.  a,  Waylayer,  one  who 
waylays.  Waylaying  vbl.  sb,  and  ppL  a.  (Stress 
variable,  as  in  the  vb.) 


WAYLE. 

i6»6  Breton  Fantasticks  C  4,  The  quarter  Sessions  take 
order  with  the  way-layers.  1666  Drvdrn  Ann.  Mira6.  xxv, 
Like  hunted  Castors,  conscious  of  their  Store,  Their  way- 
laid wealth  to  Norways  coasts  they  bring.  1674  N.  Fairfax 
£u/k  ^  Selv.  71  Something.. as  powerful  to  check  or  bind 
motion,  as  the  way-laying  of  a  gross  unweildy  body.  1694 
MoTTEux  Rabelais  v.  xxvi.  125  As  we  went  back  to  our 
Ships,  we  saw  three  Way-Layers  [Fr.  trois  guettextrs  tie 
chemins],  who  having  been  taken  in  Ambuscado,  were  going 
to  be  broken  on  the  Wheel.  1759  Dilworth  Lt/e  0/  Pope 
149  A  lurking  way-laying  covterd.  1828  Smef.ton  Doings 
in  London  222  That  fellow,  .is  one  of  the  way-layers,  a  con- 
temptible class  of  thieves,  who  attend  the  waggon  and  coach- 
yards,  pretending  to  be  porters;  they  watch  the  country 
people,  and  offer  their  services  to  carry  their  parcels.  1855 
Landor  Imag.  Conv.y  Asin.  Pollio  ^  Licin.  Calvus  i.  Wks. 
1876  IL  437  Wherever  there  are  rich  wayfarers  there  also 
are  sly  and  alert  waylayers.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  U. 
III.  501  Without  a  will  for  aught,  did  Bodii  stand,  Nor  once 
cast  eyes  on  the  waylayer's  band.  187*  Greg  Enigm.  Life 
V.  190  It  \_sc.  death)  continues  the  most  waylaying  thought 
of  the  thoughtful  man,  till  he  silences  its  importunity  by 
listening  to  all  it  has  to  say,  and  reasoning  it  back  into  the 
tomb.  1897  'O.  Rhoscomvl'  White  Rose  Amo  224  Ned 
ran  rapidly  over  the  history  of  the  waylaying  of  Ithel. 

Wayle,  obs.  form  of  Vail  v.^ 

1601  W.  Percy  Cuckquennes  9f  Cuckolds  Erranis  iv.  L 
(Roxb.)  48  Cause  your  Friggats  Bonnets  to  wayle, 

"Wayle :  see  Wail  sb. ,  v. ,  Wale  sbXy  a,  (a.  absol ). 

t  Waylead.  Sc.  Obs,  Forms :  6  wayleid, 
-laud,  walaid,  waled,  [f.  Way  sb^■  -1-  Lead  j/^.2] 
An  artificial  watercourse  leading  to  a  mill ;  a  mill- 
lead  or  mill-leat. 

"547  ^^J"-  ^^^-  Sig.  Scot.  33/1  Cum  molendino.  .cum., 
aqueductu  et  cursu  ac  le  ivalaid  ejusdem.  Ibid.  39/1  Lie 
way  laud,  ys^slbid.  1583,  173/2  Cum //Vwrt^/e/rfprodeservi- 
tione  dicti  molendini.  1588  Ibid.  1591,  656/2  Molendinum 
.  .cum  sequelis.  .lie  dam,  ivaled  et  wattergait. 

Way-leave,  way-leave.  In  5  waylefe, 
-leve,  [f.  Way  JiJ.i+LEAVE  j(^.]  Permission  to 
make  and  use  a  way  for  conveying  coal  from  the 
pit-head  across  a  person's  land ;  the  rent  or  royalty 
paid  for  such  permission ;  the  way  or  road  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  Also,  permission  to  carry 
telephone  wires  over  or  along  buildings,  or  to  lay 
water-pipes  or  drains  across  private  land,  and  the 
charge  or  rent  payable  therefor. 

14x7-8  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  yog  Elemosinario  pro 
waylefe,  ts.  8d.  1431-2  Ibid.  711  Wayleve.  i66x  in  IV.  ^  Q. 
Ser.  xir.  XL  301/2  (Lease  of  a  coalmine)  Vna  cum  bona  et 
sufficient!  wayfeave  et  stayleave  in  per  et  trans  territorium 
de  Casterton  Fell.,  pro  omnibas.  .carriagiis.  1715  Fort- 
land  Papers  {Hhu  MSS.  Comm.)  VL  104  These  way  leaves 
are  an  artificial  road  made  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  from 
the  Pit  to  the  Steaths  on  the  riverside.  1x734  North 
Li/e  Ld.  Keeper  Guilford  (1742)  136  Another  thing,  that 
is _  remarkable,  is  their  Wayleaves;  for,  when  Men  have 
Pieces  of  Ground  between  the  Colliery  and  the  River,  they 
sell  Leave  to  lead  Coals  over  their  Ground.  1739  Enq. 
Price  Coals  I ^  For  leave  of  way  he  must  pay  a  considera- 
tion, called  a  way-leave.  1879  Cases  Crt.  Session  Ser.  iv. 
VL  929  His  property  is  advantageously  situated  for  enabling 
him  to  demand  wayleave.  1884  Standard  26  Sept.  4/2  The 
Telephone  Companies  are  now  permitted.. to  make  their 
own  arrangement  for  way-leaves.  189X  Times  23  Mar.  8/3 
The  Royal  Commission  on  Mining  Royalties  and  Way. 
leaves.  Ibid.  9/4  As  bctv*en  towns  the  Post  Office  usually 
has  way-leaves  enough  to  accommodate  trunk  telephones. 
1893  Neasham  North-country  Sk.  28  By  agreement  with 
Mr.  Tempest  who  let  them  both  wayleave  and  staithroom 
they  were  limited  to  an  annu\l  vend  of  12000  chaldrons. 

attrib.  1830  Edin.  Rev.  LL  179  Those  whose  collieries 
are  in  that  situation,  have  to  pay  way-leave  rents. 

+  Way-leet.  Obs.  Forms:  3weienlaete,weyn- 
leate,  4  weonlete,  weie  lot ;  4  weilot,  5  weylate, 
-lete,  6  waileete,  6-7  wayleet(e.  [Partly  repr. 
OE.  7ve^el&te^  partly  wegaj  wegena  ^elxte  :  see 
Way  ji^Tand  Leet  sb.'^ 

The  forms  with  -lot^  -late  show  obscuration  of  vowel  in  the 
second  syllable  due  to  absence  of  stress.] 

A  place  where  two  or  more  roads  meet. 

For  tivo-^  three-^four-ivay-leet  see  Leet  sb-^ 

c  1000  O.  E.  Glosses  (Napier)  i.  4716  Competalia^  we^Xe- 
laete.  cxto^  Lav.  15509  Summe  heo  wenden  to  (»an  wtide, 
summe  to  weien-laten  [^  1175  weynleates].  13..  in  Minor 
Poems  fr.^  Vernon  MS.  341  Ren  a-buute  bi  l>e  strete,  Bi 
wey  and  bi  weonlete.  1388  Wvclif  Gen.  xxxviii.  14  Sche  sat 
in  the  weilot  (Vulg.  in  bivio  itineris\  that  lediih  to  Tampna. 
—  3  Sam.  i.  20  Nether  telle  je  in  the  weilottis  of  Ascoion 
[Vulg.  in  comfiitis  Ascalonis].  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode 
III.  xlviii.  (i86g)  161  A  verrey  dunghep  in  a  weylate,  ther 
eche  at  his  time  may  come  to  make  filthe.  1450  MvHc/'ar. 
Pr.  748  (ed.  1868)  _Al  t>at  leyen  her  childeren  at  eny  wey. 
letes  or  at  eny  chirch  dores  or  at  eny  other  comyn  weyes 
and  leveth  hem, 

WayleSS  (w^-les),  a.  Also  4  weyles,  4,  7 
wayles,  6-7  wai-,  waylesse,  way-loss,  7  waie- 
less.  \0^.  weileas '.  see  Wav  ^(^.1  and -less.  Cf. 
Tcel.  vegalattss  out  of  the  way,  lost  in  the  woods, 
MHG.  wegelSs,  mod.G.  weg{e)hs.']  Having  no 
way  or  road.  Chiefly  of  a  country,  region,  etc. : 
Trackless,  pathless. 

ciioo  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wfilcker  149/20  Auiarja,  we7;Iaesa 
beara,  secreta  nemora.  Ibid.i7j/ij  Innium^  unjefere,  uel 
we^leaspaeS.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  IL  21-9  Man.  .fel-.out 
of  hous  in  to  maskynge  and  wayles  contray  [L.  de  domo  ad 
devium].  1398  —  Jyartli.  De  P.  R.  xiv.  lii,  (Tollemache  MS.) 
A  weyles  wildirnesse  [L.  invia  solitudo].  1591  Svlvester 
Du  Bartas  I.  v.  389  If  without  wings  we  fly. .Through 
hundred  sundry  way-less  wayes  addrest.  i6ia  Dravtom 
Poly-olb.  ii.  164  As  though  the  peopled  lownes  had  way-less 
deserts  been.  1630  Drlmm.  of  Hawth.  Flo^vres  of  Sion^ 
Hymne  Fairest  Fairs  162  With  wonders  new  my  Spirits 
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range  possest,  And  wandring  waylesse  in  a  maze  them  rest. 
1690  C.  Nesse  O.  jr  IV.  Test.  I.  462  He  was  also  their  cour- 
teous companion  in  all  their  wayless  ways.  i8ai  R.  S. 
Hawker  Cornish  Rallads,  etc.  C1904)  258  Joys  such  as  these, 
Visions  of  wayless  fancy,  were  the  fire  That  burnt  within 
me.  190X  'Zack'  7'ales  DunstaMle  Weir  151  I'he  bush 
which  from  his  account  was  wide-spreading  and  wayless. 

Hence  Way-lessness. 

1871-4  HoRT  The  Way,  etc.  i.  C1894)  37  The  delightfulness 
of  the  opening  world  depends  in  no  small  measure  on  its 
semblance  of  waylessness. 

Wayll,  obs.  Sc,  form  of  Well  adv. 
Waylle,  variant  of  Vail  sby  (advantage,  profit). 
01550  Vox  Populi'w.  115  in  Skelton's  Wks,  (1843)  I'*  4^5 
Lett  marchantmen  goe  sayle  For  that  ys  ther  trwe  waylle. 

Waylle,  var.  Vail  v,^  ;  obs.  f.  Wale  sb.^ 
'Waylor(e,  ohs.  forms  of  Valor. 

a  1483  in  Eug.  Gilds  (1870)  313  Every  person ..  that  ys  of 
the  waylore  of  x.v,  //.  of  goodes,  and  abofl^e.  Ibid.  314  Euery 
ser u ant . .  that  taky t  wagys  to  the  waylor of  xx.  s.  and  a-boffe. 

t  Way-maker,  Obs, 

1.  One  who  makes  or  mends  roads. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  405/2  A  Way  maker  or  mender,  portitor. 
1609  m  F.  Devon  Issues  Exch.,  Jos. I {\Z-^(i)  95  To  Thomas 
Norton,  his  Majestj''s  way-maker,  appointed  to  oversee  the 
performance  of  the  mending  of  the  high  ways.. ;£  29.  los. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  that  prepares  the  way  for 
another ;  a  forerunner,  precursor ;  a  prelude  {to), 

1574  T.  Newton  Health  Mag.  T  j  b,  Sleepe  at  noone . .  is  a 
foremessanger  or  way-maker  to  Feuers,  Apostumations,  and 
Abscesses.  (rt6i4  Sir  C.  Cornwallis  in  Gutch  Coll,  Cur, 
I,  139  Which  match,  I  conceived,  had  been  a  preparation, 
and  a  way-maker  to  this  other.  1634  Br.  Hall  Contevtpl,, 
JV.  T.  IV.  IV.  117  What  was  his  [John  Baptist's]  errand,  but 
to  be  the  rt-ay-maker  unto  Christ?  1640  Bastwick  Ld, 
Bishops  viii,  Ij,  Now  the  spirit  of  Prelacie  was  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Apostacie,  which  was  Antichrists  way- 
maker. 

Way-man,    [Way  sbX\ 

+ 1.  A  waywarden.  Obs. 

1570  in  Toulmin  Smith  Parish  vii.  (1857)  509  Jhon  Stone, 
Jhon  Margorn,  Waymen  of  West  Ashton  do  give  up  their 
Accounts.  1630  in  G.  P.  Scrope  Hist.  Castle  Combe  (1852) 
336  That  every  housekeeper  within  the  parish  which  hath 
noe  ploughe,  doe  com  or  send  one  to  ^\^^^  or  picke  stones  one 
day  before  the  aforesayd  day,  being  warned  by  the  way-men. 

f  2.  A  traveller,  wayfarer.  Obs, 

1638  Brathwait  Barnabees  JmL  in.  (1818)  83  Shew  thy 
selfe  a  famous  way-man.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.^  Wayman,  a 
journier. 

3.  A  workman  employed  on  the  permanent  way 
of  a  railway ;  a  plate-layer. 

X840  F.  Whishaw  Railw.  Gt.  Brit.  ^  Tret.  25a  Waymen, 
who  are  paid  by  the  contractors  for  keeping  the  permanent 
way  in  repair.  1885  Pall  MallGaz.  7  Oct.  7/2  A  party  of 
waymen  found  that  a  wood  and  iron  bridge.. had  been.. 
destroyed  by  fire, 

Way'inark, way-mark.  An  object,  whether 

natural  feature  or  artificial  structure,  which  serves 
as  a  guide  to  the  traveller.     Alsoyf^. 

x6xi  Bible  Jer.  xxxi.  21  Set  thee  vp  way-markes.  a  1656 
Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  2  Wherein  it  seems  there  was 
continual  fire  kept  for  the  way-mark  of  travellers.  1703 
Thorbsbv  Diary  {jZyo)  I.  424  Now  tt  is  so  naked  that  there 
is  not  so  much  as  one  [tree]  left  for  a  way-mark.  1780  Cow- 
PER  Progr.  Error  117  Is  this  the  path  of  sanctity?  Is  this 
To  stand  a  way.mark  in  the  road  to  bliss?  1871  Tylor 
Prim.  Cult.  I.  ig  Survival  In  Culture,  placing  all  along  the 
course  of  advancing  civilization  way-marks  full  of  meaning 
to  those  who  can  decipher  their  signs.  i88a  Pusev  Paroch. 
<5-  Cathedr.  Serm.  xv.  211  The  brilliant  way-marks  in  the 
corners  of  our  else  dark  streets  are  the  palaces  for  the  drunken. 
1899  Baring-Gould  Bk.  IVest  II.  viiL  131  High  towers. .serve 
as  way  marks  over  land  that  was  all  formerly  waste, 

"Waymb,  wayme,  obs.  forms  of  Wame. 

t  Waym.eilt,  sb.  Obs,  Also  4  -weyment.  [a. 
OF,  waiment,  weyment,  guaiment^  f.  ivaimenter : 
see  next.]     Lamentation. 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  443^  A  gret  wayment  and  hideous 
cry  Might  men  here  then  witterly,  That  the  Troyens  made 
y*wys  For  the  wounde  of  Philomenys.  1590  Spenser  F.Q. 
III.  iv.  35  She  made  so  piteous  mone  and  deare  wayment. 
That  [etc.].  1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  11.  i.  in.  ix,  All 
things  did  augment  My  heavle  plight,  that  fouly  I  blam'd 
the  htat  Of  stubborn  destiny  cause  of  this  wayment. 

+  Wayment,  v.  Obs,  Also  4-5  waymente, 
weymentfe,  4-5,  7  wament,  5-6  Sc,  woment, 
wement,  0-7  waiment.  [a.  OF.  waimenter^  wey- 
menter,  gtiaimenter,  f,  waz)  guat  int.,  wo,  alas ; 
prob.  after  lamenterio  lament.] 

1.  intr.  To  lament,  wail ;  to  sorrow  bitterly. 
*37S  Cant.  Great.  177  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  126/a 

pus  seuentene  dayesand  more  Alle  J>e  fisches  sorweden  |>ore 
And  waymentide  wi>  Adam,  c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T. 
r  230  Thilke  science,  as  seith  seint  Augustyn,  maketh  a  man 
to  waymenten  in  his  herte.  CX450  Mirour  Saluacioun 
(Roxb.)  94  The  whilk  for  hire  two  sons  w.iymentid  doelfully. 
X530  Palsgr.  779/2,  I  wement,  I  make  mone. ..It  dyd  my 
hert  yll  to  here  the  poore  boye  wement  whan  his  mother  was 
gone.  1500  Spenser  F.  Q,  it,  i.  16  For  what  bootes  it  to 
weepe  and  to  wayment.  When  ill  is  chaunst?  1595  Locrine 
II.  ii.  89  And  therefore  well  may  I  wayment.  1678  Little- 
ton Eng.-Lat.  Diet.,  To  wament,  lamento.  1814  Carv 
Dante,  Purg.  xxvi.  135  Sorely  waymenting  for  my  folly 
past.  1861  K.  H.  DiGBY  Chapel  St.  John  (1863)  182  The 
profane  laity  chuckling  or  waymenting  when  conferring 
professionally  with  one  another  on  their,  .gains,  or  losses. 

refl.  c  1450  Merlin  xvi.  262  Whan  he  hadde  thus  hym 
longe  waymented. 

2.  trans.  To  bewail,  lament  for. 

c  147s  Partenay  3324  He  thaim  complained  And  way. 
mented  sore.  is66Gascoigne  Jocasia  \\.  i.  57  Andmeethy 
wretched  dame,.. waymenting  still  Th'  vnworthie  exile  thy 
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brother  to  thee  gaue.  1593  G.  Harvey  tfevi  Let.  N'atntU 
Cont.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  296  Magnifique  Mindes..ln  grisly 
weedes  His  Obsequies  waitnent. 

Hence  t 'Waymenting  vH.  sb.  and ppl.  a. 

a  1340  'SA\^vo\M  Psalter  xxxiii.  21  The  ded  of  synfiilmen 
..is  werst. .,  thof  it  be  endid  in  riches  and  honurs  and  way- 
mentynge  of  men.  C1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  137  The  grete 
clamour  and  the  waymentynge  That  the  ladyes  made  at  the 
brennynge  Of  the  bodies.  <I470  Hekky  ll-'a//aceu,  161  The 
pittows  wementyng  [ed.  1 570  womenting], The  wofuU wepyng 
that  was  for  his  takyng.  X513  Douglas  Mmis  iv.  viii.  2 
How  mony  sobbis  gaif  ihow  and  womentingis?  1566  Gas- 
coiGNE  Jocaslav.v. 116,  1  will.,  washe  thy  wounds  with  my 
waymenting  teares.  1603  Flouio  Montaigne  III.  iv.  504  For 
their  lost  husljands  they  entreate  their  waymentings  by 
repetition  of  the  good  and  gracefull  partes  they  were  en. 
dowed  with,  i6si  Moli.e  Catiierar.  Liv,  Libr.  11.  xviii.  130 
'i'he..  pittifull  waymenting  of  the  people.  1883  R.  W.  Dixon 
Manoj.  xvi.  53  How  waymenting  Came  in  joy's  place. 

t  Waymenta'tioii.  Ots.  [f.  Wayment  v.  + 
-ATION.J    Lamentation. 

c  1^03  Lydg.  Te/n/le  o/Glas  949  Of  him  I  had  so  gret  com- 
passioun,  Forto  reher.se  his  weymentacioun.  That..!  want 
connyng,  his  peynes  to  discryue.  c  1415  .St.  Eliz.  SpaU'eck 
in  Anglia  VHI.  113/43  She  schewilh  m  weymentacyouns 
and  turmentz  hir  owne  compassyone.  c  1450  Merlin  xx.  347 
Thus  wente  kynge  Rion,  makynge  grete  sorowe  and  wey- 
mentacion  in-to  his  contrey. 

Waymot,  var.  We.mod  a.  Obs.,  wrathful. 

'Wayn(e :  see  Vain  a..  Vein  sb..  Wain  j*.i, 
sb.^,  sb.'^,  ».,Wane  sb.'^,  sb.^,  v.,  Wean  v. 

Waynd,  Sc.  variant  of  Wonde  v.  Obs. 

Waynesehot,  -soot,  etc. :  see  Wainscot. 

Waynge,  obs.  f.  Wang  1. 

tWaynoun.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  waignm, 
north-eastern  var.  ol  gaignon  dog,  cnr,  scoundrel.] 
A  worthless  person,  scoundrel. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xv.  47  Ther  me  calleth  me  fulle 
flet,  ant  waynoun  wayte-glede. 

tWaynpain.  Obs.  Forms:  4  vraynepayne, 
■woine  pain,  4-5  waynpain,  -payn,  5  -pane, 
wanpayn,  -pan.  [a.  OF.  wagnepan,  north-eastern 
form  o{  gaignepain  :  see  Gainpain.] 

1.  A  sort  of  gauntlet ;  >=  Gainpain  i. 

C1500  Wills  «f  Invent.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  1. 16,  ij  galex  xiij". 
iij**.  J  par  de  Waynpayns  &  ij  brasers  vj«.  viij"*. 

2.  A  servant  or  scullion. 

Freq.  in  the  Durham  Ace.  Rolls,  both  as  an  appellative 
and  as  a  proper  name. 

13. .  Sir  Beues  (A.)  926,  I  will  (>e  doujter  ?eue  To  a  weine 
pain.  ljfi4  Durham  Ace.  Rolls{Sunees)44  Le  Waynpain,  ^tf. 
1438-9  /biii.  71  Cnidam  famulo  coquine  vocato  Waynpayn. 

■Wayn8COt(e,  -skot(e,  etc. :  see  Wainscot. 

Waynt.Waynte  :  see  Quaint  a.,  Wanty. 

t  Waycar.  Obs.  Forms :  4  waier,  wayer(e, 
wayh(o)ur,  4-5  -wayour,  5  wayor,  -owre,  way- 
^owr,  ■wayir,  wayr,  5-6  wayre.  [a.  AF.  wayour 
(Britton)  =  OF.  gayoir,  f.  waer,  gatr  (mod.F. 
guler)  to  bathe  (a  horse)  in  a  pond  or  stream.] 
A  horse-pond. 

1310  Bridgwater  Corp.  MSS.  No.  833  Sicut  itur  versus 
le  West  Wayhur.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  IVace  11186 
SiJ?en  in  wayers  to  watre  &  wasche,  Sythcn  to  wype,  &  to 
mangers  teye  [their  steeds).  1374  Bridgwater  Corp.  MSS. 
No.  488  lacentem  in  le  longheyys  eiusdem  ville  versus  le 
Wayere.  c  1440  Z^rt?;///. /^arr',  513/2  Wayowre,  stondynge 
watyr  [wayowr,  or  wayjowr,  water  P.],  piscina,  c  1450 
Burgh  Secrees  1877  Slepyng  wayours,  watrys  incertayn. 
Salt,  bitlir,  and  fumous.  c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr..Wulcker 
800/15  ^"^  fiissina,  a  wayir.  1488  Maldon  (Essex)  Liber  B 
fol  39  They  come  to  the  townes  ende  at  the  wayour.  1530 
Palsgr.  286/1  Wayre  where  water  is  holde,  gort. 

"Wayr^e  :  see  Vaib,  Wake,  Wear  v.^,  W'eir. 

t  "Way-rope,  altered  form  of  Warrope. 

1641  S.  Smith  Herring  Buss  Trade  8  To  every  Seizon 
belongs  a  Buye,  which  is  fastned  to  the  Way-rope. 

Wayrynglo,  variant  of  Wabiangle  Obs. 

-ways,  the  terminal  element  of  certain  advs.,  was 
originally  a  use  of  the  genitive  of  Way  sb}- 

1.  Many  phrases  consisting  of  the  genitive  of  way 
(in  various  senses)  qualified  by  an  adj.,  were 
formerly  used  adverbially  (see  Way  rf.l  23  a).  The 
earliest  known  examples  are  in  the  Peterborongh 
Chronicle  (first  hand,  a.  D.  11 24)  which  twice  has 
Sires  weges  in  the  sense  '  by  another  route ';  in  this 
phrase  the  adj.  appears  uninflected  before  the  end 
of  the  1 2th  c.  (see  Otherwats).  Similarly  alles 
weis,  nanes  {nones)  wets  occur  early  in  the  1 3th  c, 
becoming  always,  noways  in  the  14th  c.  On  the 
analogy  of  these  words  were  subsequently  formed 
■\everyways  (1398),  anyways,  ^;likeways\\f>'Ca.c^, 
and  (from  descriptive  adjs.)  crossways,  longways, 
straightways  (i6th  c),  broadways  (i8th  c). 

2.  A  solitary  instance  of  an  adv.  f.  sb.  +  -ways 
before  the  1 6th  c.  is  +  needways  '  necessarily  '.oc- 
curring in  the  Cursor  M.  {a  1300)  and  in  Barbour. 
In  the  later  formations  the  general  sense  is  '  in  a 
specified  direction  ' ;  so  endways,  lengthways,  side- 
ways (i6th  c),  edgauays,  breadthways  (17th  c), 
stemways  (19th  c),  sunways. 

3.  As  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  of  function 
between  the  adverbial  genitive  and  the  adverbial 
accusative,  most  of  the  advs.  in  -ways  have  syno- 
nyms  in   -way.     Further,  most   of  the    advs.  in 
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are  synonymous  with  actual  or  possible 
parallel  fonnations  in  -wise;  and  the  similarity 
of  sound  of  the  two  suRixes  has  given  rise  to 
the  notion  that  they  are  mere  alternative  forms  of 
one  and  the  same  ending.  Johnson's  erroneous 
statement  (s.  v.  lya/)  that '  a/qy  and  ways  are  often 
used  corruptly  for  'Ztt'ft '  has  probably  led  many  to 
prefer  -■a'ise  to  -ways  or  •tt/ay  on  the  ground  of  sup- 
posed correctness.  Cf.  aJzvay,  always,  f  alwist ; 
anyway,  anyways,  anywise ;  breadthways,  -wise ; 
broadmay,  •witys,  -wise ;  crossway,  -ways,  -wise ; 
ec^eway,  -ways,  -wise ;  end-way,  --ways  ;  everyway, 
'^-mays;  lengthways,  -wise;  \likeways  (obs.)> 
likewise ;  longways,  -wise ;  noway,  -ways,  -wise ; 
etheroMtys,  -wise  ;  sideway,  -ways,  -wise;  straight- 
way, -ways,  ■f-wise;  sunway,  -ways,  -wise. 

4.  The  combinations  of  -ways  are,  unlike  those 
of  -way,  hardly  ever  used  as  adjs.,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sideways. 

Waysande,  obs.  form  of  Weasand. 

Ways  and  means. 

Formerly  also  means  and  -A<ays,  moyetts  and  ways,  ways 
aitd  gr,'unds:  see  Wav  s*.'  13  b.  Cf.  F.  voies  et  moyens 
(!  after  Eng.  Parliamentary  use). 

1.  The  methods  and  resources  which  are  at  a  per- 
son's disposal  for  effecting  some  object. 

■imRolls  e/ParttAy.  449/1  All  the  weys  and  menes  by 
the  uliichc  yei  mowe  enhaunce  ye  prises  of  her  Merchandises. 
1483  in  Lf.t.  RUh.  Ill  4-  Hen.  VII  (Rolls)  I.  48  His  grace 
is  wele  content  that  his  said  commissioners  finde  suche  weyes 
and  meanes  as  the  said  Sir  Rauff  shalte  move  frely  without 
enpechement  or  trouble.  1561  T.  Hobv  tr.  Castiglione's 
Courtycr  111.  (1577)  O  viij,  After  he  had  long  attempted  by 
all  wayes  and  meanes  to  compasse  hir.  1583  Whitgift 
Sertn.  (158^)  C  5  b,  Gregorie .  .sought  also  waies  and  means 
se.Tetly  to  murlher  him.  1699  G.  Harvev  Van.  Philos.  ^ 
Physick  V.  40  To  preserve  Health . .  no  better  ways  and  means 
can  be  used,  than_  appljing  at  certain  intervals,  to  those 
cleansers  or  abstersives  here Xefore  mentioned.  17x0  Steele 
Tailcr  Na  195  F  6,  1  send  with  this,  my  Discourse  of  Ways 
and  Means  for  encouraging  Marriage,  a  1737  M.  Green 
Sck^r  30  Dominion  and  wealth  are  the  aim  of  all  three, 
Tho' about  ways  and  means  they  may  disagree.  1775  Burke 
Sp.  Coucil.  Amer,  22  Mar.  56  Fortunately  I  am  not  obliged 
for  the  ways  and  means  of  this  substitute  to  tax  my  own  un- 
productive invention.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  liii.  He  has 
been  devising  ways  and  means  all  the  way  here  of  explaining 
himself^  and  has  been  satisfied  with  none.  1881  'Edna 
LvAH.  DoiuK'an  XV,  It  was  true  that  ihere  were  ways  and 
means^f  raising  money.  1905  P.  Landon  L&iisa  1 1.  136  In 
Tibet  there  are  ways  and  means  unknown  to  western  nations. 

f  b.  rarely  in  sing,  way  and  mean.  Obs. 
c  Z400  Apol,^  Loll.  83  I  n  I^e  ^rid  maner  is  a  )jing  seid  better 
(>an  an  oJ>er,  in  Jris,  as  it  helpi^  better  by  sum  wey  and  mene 
to  (>e  5end  of  a  J>ing,  )>an  an  ojjer  dop.  1500-30  Dunbar 
Poems  IxxviL  70  The  for  to  pleis  thay  socht  all  way  and 
mein.    [1530  Palsce.  287/2  Wey  or  meane,  acheison.] 

2.  spec.  In  Legislation:  Methods  of  procuring 
funds  or  supplies  for  the  cnrrent  expenditure  of  the 
state. 

Committee  0/  Ways  and  Means.  (1)  A  committee  of  the 
wholeHouse  of  Commons,  which  sits  to  receive  the  annual 
financial  statement  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  to  consider  the  means  of  procuring  the  necessary  annual 
supply.  (3)  U.  S.  A  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  which  are  referred  bills  dealing  with 
revenue,  tariff,  etc 

'*44  yrnl.  Ho.  Comm.  III.  509/1  This  Committee,  or  any 
Four  of  them,  is  to  consider  of  all  Ways  and  Means  for 
raisingof  Monies,  .and  to  make  Report  to  the  House.  1685 
/*/</.  IX.  759/1  The  House  then.,  resolved  into  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of  the  Ways  and  Means  to  ! 
raise  his  Majesty's  Supply,  \6gi-fi  Luttrell  Brief  Ret. 
IV.  16  The  commons  were  yesterday  in  a  committee  of  the  ' 
whole  house  upon  wayes  and  means  for  raising  two  millions. 
1695  {title)  An  Essay  upon  ways  and  means  of  supplying 
the  war.  [By  C  Davenant.)  1737  Centl.  Mag.  Vll.  654/1 
When  we  take  this  Affair  into  our  Consideration  in  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  1738  Johnso.i  London  245 
Ye  Senatorian  Band,  Whose  Ways  and  Means  support  the 
sinking  Land.  1767  Stehnb  TV.  Shandy  ix.  xi,  The  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  thinking  of  iv^iys  and  means,  could 
Dot  have  returned  home,  with  a  more  embarrassed  look. 
ij6s  Rolliad,  Prob.Odes  xi.  92  Rapt  in  St.  Stephen's  future 
scenMj  I  sit  perpetual  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means. 
»W>  T.  Jefferson  Lei.  to  J.  Madison  26  Apr.,  Writ.  1854 
IV.  237  The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  have  voted  a 
land  tax.  18x4  Macaulay  Prophetic  Acct.  Epic  Poem  Misc. 
Writ,  i860  1. 149  His  Lordship. . advises  him  [.\Ir.  Vansittart] 
to  look  after  the  ways  and  means,  and  leave  questions  of 
peace  and  war  to  his  betters. 

fi$-  »699  Garth  Dispensary  VI.  108  No  Ways  and  Means 
their  Cabinet  employ,  But  their  dark  Hours  they  waste  in 
ba.*Ten  Joy. 

b.  Pecuniary  resources  in  general. 

+  To  be  upon  ways  and  means,  to  be  trying  to  raise  money. 

J738  Gentl.  Ma^.  VIII.  41/2  So  have  I  known  a  buxom 
lad.. taught  by  kind  mamma  at  home;  Who  gives  him  many 
a  well  try'd  rule.  With  ways  and  means— to  act  a  fool.  1760 
FooTE  Minor  w.  Wks.  1799  I.  250  People  that  are  upon  ways 
and  means,  must  not  be  nice.  1791  Smeaton  Edysione  L. 
{  313  And  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  be  necessary  to  renew 
it  \sc.  the  gilding],  I  doubt  not  but  ways  and  means  will  be 
found.  1869  A.  Macdonald  Love,  Law  if  Thiol,  x.  159 
The  party  then  adjourned  to  M^Groggy's  large  room,  and. . 
resolved  themselves  into  a  committee  of  ways  and  means. 
187a  Geo.  Euot  Middlem.  Iviii,  She  had  not  yet  had  any 
anxiety  about  ways  and  means.  1879  '  Edna  Lvalu'  Won 
by  Waiting xk\.  She.  .went  to  the  nursery,  to  discuss  ways 
aid  means  with  Bella's  nurse. 

Wajrse,  obs.  form  of  Ooze  sb.^  and  of  Wase. 

«M7S  Cath.  Angl.  409/3  (Addit.  MS.)  Wayse,  alga. 


Wayside.  The  side  of  a  road  or  path,  the 
land  bordering  either  side  of  the  way. 

?ai40o  Morte  Arth.  1713  They  are,  enbuschede  one 
blonkkes,  with  baners  displayede,  In  5one  bechene  wode 
appone  the  waye  sydes.  15*6  Tindale  Luke  viiL  5  As  he 
sowed  some  fell  by  the  waye  syde.  1550  Crowley  Epigr. 
221  By  the  wave  syde,  hym  chaunced  to  se  A  pore  manne 
thatcraued  of  hym  for  charitie.  1673  Ray  yourn.  Lozv  C. 
10  Among  the  Corn  by  the  way.sides  as  we  went.  I75«  J. 
Hill  _N is t,  Anim,  498  This  species  is  very  frequent  with  us 
especially  on  heaths  and  by  way.sides.  a  1784  Johnson  in 
Mrs.  Piozzi  Anecd.  {i-jZ^^  5  A  stone  he  saw  standing  by  the 
way-side,  set  up.. in  honour  of  a  man  who  had  leaped  a 
certain  leap  ^thereabouts.  _  1850  Anne  Pratt  Comm.  Things 
of  Seaside  iii.  171  The  wild.flowers,  which  grace  every  way. 
side.  1878  Swinburne  Poems  ^  B.  Ser.  11.  Be/ore  Sunset  6 
Lighted  shade  and  shadowy  light  In  the  wayside  and  the 
way.  J893  Max  Pe.mberton  Iron  Pirate  i,  A  crucifix  that 
stood  on  the  wayside  by  the  hill.foot  yonder.  1894  J.  David, 
son  Ballads^  ^  Songs  1 21  All  the  waysides  now  are  ffowerless. 
b.  attrih.  passing  into  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  wayside;  situated  on,  lying  near,  occurring, 
growing  or  living  by  the  wayside. 

1807  J.  RuiCKBiE  (title)  The  Way-side  Cottager;  consist- 
ing of  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse.  1845  J.  Saunders  Cab. 
Pict.  Engl.  Life,  Chaucer  1^  The  little  wayside  chapels, 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  1861  Miss 
Jane  M.  Campbell  Hymn,  'We  plough  the  fields'  He 
paints  the  wayside  flower.  1878  B.  Taylor  Denkalion  111. 
vi.  132  Free  as  the  wayside  brook  to  whoso  thirsts.  1883 
S.  C.  Hall  Retrospect  II.  388  The  coach  stopped  to  change 
horses  at  a  way-side  inn.  1906  Petkie  Relig.  Anc.  Egypt 
xiiL  85  Such  were  the  places  for  wayside  devotions  and 
passing  prayers. 

"Wayst,  Wayster :  see  Waste,  Waster. 

■Wa5rt(e,  obs.  ff.  Wait  sb.,  &.1,  v.t^.  Weight. 

Wayte,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wite  sb. ;  obs.  f.  Wot  v. 

"Wayth,  variant  of  Waith  sb.^,  Wothe  Obs. 

Way--tree.  dial.  [?f.  Wat  sb>  or  Weigh  ».] 
(See  quot.) 

i8s4  Anne  E.  Baker  Norihampt.  Gloss.  s.v.  Batticle, 
Sway-tree,  SwingeUtree,  and  Way-tree,  are  synonymous  in 
different  parts  of  the  county.  1856  J.  C.  Morton  Cycl. 
Agric.  II.  726  Way-tree,  (Lincolns.),  the  largest  tree  of  the 
three  *  swingle-trees '. 

Wayve,  obs.  form  of  Waive  z>.i  and  w.s  Obs. 

Wayward  (w^i-wsrd),  a.  Not  now  in  collo- 
quial nse.  Also  4  walwerd,  weiward,  4-5  way- 
ward (4-  word,  6  -warde),  4,  6  waywarde,  6- 
7  waiward'  (6  -warde),  (7  waward).  [Aphetic 
f.  Away  WARD.     Ctfroward. 

The  word  has  prob.  often  been  apprehended  as  a  deriva- 
tive of  Way  sb},  with  the  literal  sense  *  bent  on  going  one's 
own  way ' ;  this  notion  seems  to  have  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  meaning.] 

1.  Disposed  to  go  counter  to  the  wishes  or  advice 
of  others,  or  to  what  is  reasonable  ;  wrongheaded, 
intractable,  self-willed;  froward,  perverse.  Of 
children :  Disobedient,  refr.-ictory. 

In  recent  use  the  sense  is  somewhat  milder,  and  perhaps 
always  with  some  mixture  of  2.  If  applied  to  conduct  de. 
serving  severe  moral  reprobation  it  would  now  be  appre- 
hended as  euphemistic. 

_  c  1380  WvcLip  Wks.  (1880)  376  As  waiwerd  clerkis  wolden 
in  seynt  .\ustyns  time  haue  done  owte . .  his  worde  of  J?e  gos- 
pelle.  1381  —  jl/a«.xvii.i6  A !  thou  generacioun  vnbyleeful 
and  weiward  [Vulg.  perversa],  c  1415  Eng.  Cong.  Irel.  142 
Folk  so  weyward  &  so  vnredy.  c  1475  Lament.  Mary 
Magd.  237  Wherfore  ye  lyke  tyrantes  wode  &  waywarde 
Now  haue  him  thus  slayne  for  his  rewarde.  1526  Pilgr. 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  20  Than  he  waxeth  testy  and  wey- 
warde,  and  for  every  tryfell  is  impacyent  and  angry.  1557 
North  GueuarcHs  Diall  Pr.  Gen.  Prol.  A  ij.  Many  sorowes 
endureth  the  woman  in  nouryshyng  a  waywerde  chylde, 
1^3  Stubbes  Anat.Abus.w.  102  (They]  shewe  themselues 
either  wilfull,  waiwarde,  or  maliciouslye  blinde.  1583  Whit. 
GIFT  Serm.  (1589)  C  6  b.  The  third  kiiide  is  of  those  that  are 
conceited  and  wayward,  who  onely  obey  when  they  list, 
wherein  they  jist,  and  so  lon§  as  they  list.  1590  Shaks. 
Com,  Err.  iv.  iv.  4  My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  moode  to  day. 
1651  Featly  Abel  Rediv.,  Reinolds  486  A  waward  Patient 
maketh  a  froward  Physitian.  1830  D'Israeli  Clias.  I.  III. 
97  Charles., used  the  wayward  genius  with  all  a  brother's 
tenderness.  1833  Tennyson  New  Year's  Eve  25,  I  have 
been  wild  and  wayward,  but  you'll  forgive  me  now.  1840 
Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  Ixix,  The  wayward  boy  soon  spurned 
the  shelter  of  his  roof,  and  sought  associates  more  congenial 
to  his  tastes.  1894  Lady  M.  Verney  Verney  Mem.  III.  326 
Sir  Ralph  treated  the  wayward  girl  with  a  courtesy  to  which 
her  mother  never  condescended. 

cdsol.  1581  J.  Bell  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  63  b,  Here  our 
old  peevish  wayward,  piketh  a  new  quarell  agaynst  me. 
iS8»  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  i  Pel.  ii.  18  Not  only  the  good  and 
modest,  but  also  the  waiward  [Vulg.  dyscolis],  191a  Specta- 
tor 27  July  135/2  The  two  together  supply  the  unwise  and 
the  wayward  with  the  necessary  instructions. 

t  b.  Of  things  personified.  Also  of  conditions, 
natural  agencies,  etc. ;  Untoward.  Obs. 

1567  TuRBEiiv.  Epit.,  etc.  80  b,  When  waywarde  Winter 
spits  his  gall.  rti586  Sidney  Arcadia  in.  xxix.  §  i  What 
spiteful  God.. hath  brought  me  to  such  a  waywarde  case, 
that  neither  thy  death  can  be  a  reuenge,  nor  thy  ouerthrow 
a  victorie.  1608  Shaks.  Pericles  iv.  iv.  lo  Pericles  Is  now 
agame  thwarting  thy  wayward  seas.  1718  Prior  Solomon 
11.  803  My  Coward  Soul  shall  bear  it's  wayward  Fate.  1792 
Mme.  D  Arblay  Diary  Apr.,  This  wayward  month  opened 
upon  me  with  none  of  its  smiles.  i8ai  Joanna  Baillie  j»/«/r. 
Leg.,  Ghost  of  Fadon  vii,  We  war  with  wayward  fate. 

to.  Ofjudgement:  Perverse, wrong, unjust.  Also 
of  the  eye :  Perverted.   Obs. 

1381  WvcLiF  Matt.  vi.  23  5if  thyn  ei?e  be  weyward 
[Vulg.  neguam\  —  Hab.  i.  4  Weywerd  dom  [Vulg.yj^ft. 
ctunipetiiersum\.  1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  C/topiaiiSg^)  4a 
Suche  prowde,  lewde,  ouerthwarte,  and  waywarde  iudge. 


mentes  [T*  superba,  absiirda  ac  tnorosa  iudicin],  1668  Dry- 
TiEtt  Dram.  Poesy  51  The  wayward  authority  of  an  old  man 
in  his  own  house. 

t  d.  Of  words,  actions,  countenance :  Indicating 
or  manifesting  oljstinate  self-will.   Obs. 

c  1450-1530  Myrr.  Our  Ladye  44  An  other  he  [the  Evil 
One]  sturrelh  to  make  som  weywarde  token.  1599  Sandys 
Europx  Spec.  (1632)  94  If  a  man  should  heap  together  all 
the  cholerike  speeches,  all  the  way-ward  actions,  that  ever 
scaped  from  him  in  his  life.  1630  Fathomcichia  1.  iv.  8  From 
wayward  words  they  passed  on  to  bloody  blowes.  l8z8 
Scott  Rob  Roy  xii.  I  shall  never  forget  the  diabolical  sneer 
which  writhed  Rashleigh's  wayward  features. 

t  e.  Of  a  disease,  etc. :   Not  yielding  readily  to 
treatment,  obstinate.   Obs. 

1541  R.  Copland  Galyen's  Terap.  2  Fiv,  By  the  occasyon 
of  them  the  vlcere  is  waywarde  and  rebel  to  be  healed. 

2.  Capriciously  wilful ;  conforming  to  no  fixed 
rule  or  principle  of  conduct ;  erratic. 

a  1533  Berners  Golden  Bk.  M.  A  urel.  Let.  iv.  (1537)  118  b, 
Our  lyfe  is  so  doubtefull,  and  fortune  so  waywarde,  that  she 
dothe  not  alway  threate  in  strykynge,  nor  strikelh  in  thret- 
nynge.  1604  Dekker  Honest  Wh.  1.  B  i.  My  longings  are 
not  wanton,  but  wayward.  1750  Gray  Elegy  106  Hard  by 
yon  wood.  .Mutt'ring  his  wayward  fancies  be  would  rove. 
183a  WoRDSw.  Loving  <y  Liking  44  Instinct  is  neither  way- 
ward  nor  Wind.  i88x  Jowett  Thucyd.  I.  88  The  movement 
of  events  is  often  as  wayward  and  incomprehensible  as  the 
course  of  human  thought. 

b.  trans/,  unijig.  (of  things). 

1786  Burns  Brigs  of  Ayr  51  He  left  his  bed  and  took  his 
wayward  rout,  And  down  by  Simpsons  wheel 'd  the  left 
about.  1799  WoRDSW.  Poems  Imag,  x.  28  In  many  a  secret 
place  Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round.  1817 
BcOTT  Harold  II.  XV,  Thus  muttering,  to  the  door  she  bent 
Her  wayward  steps.  18..  Smithson  Usef  Bk.  Farmers -^2 
(Cassell)  Send  its  rough  wayward  roots  in  all  directions. 
190S  C.  T.  C.  Gaz.  June  254/1  The  wayward  hoop  is  a  fruit- 
ful cause  of  those  accidents  for  which  no  one  except  the 
victim  gets  punished. 

t  Wayward,  !».  Obs.  rare-^.  [f.  prec.  adj.] 
In  passive :  To  be  perversely  prejudiced. 

1584  Stanihurst  Ded.  in  Holinshed  II.  81  If  anie  be  ouer. 
thwartlie  waiwarded,  as  he  will  sooner  long  for  that  I  haue 
omilted,  than  he  will  be  contented  with  that  1  haue 
chronicled. 

["Wajrward,  -wards.    In  the  1 7-1 8th  c.  the 

suffix-  ward{s  was  often  appended  to  phrases  lilce 
this  way,  that  way,  our  way,  etc.,  preceded  or  not 
by  to  or  from.  (See  -ward  4,  -wards  3,  5.)  In 
printed  books  it  was  common  to  join  the  sulBx  to 
the  word  way  (either  with  or  without  hyphen) ,  but 
to  leave  the  preceding  words  of  the  phrase  without 
hyphen,  so  that  way-'.vard{s  or  wayward{s  has  a 
fallacious  appearance  of  being  a  word. 

1599  Warn.  Faire  Women  II.  548  To  creep  that  way-ward 
whilst  I  live  ile  trye.  166a  Pepys  Diary  7  ftlay.  He  left  the 
Queene  and  fleete  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  coming  this  way- 
ward. i68a  Wheler  fourn.  Greece  IV.  317  Turning  back 
to  our  way.ward,  we  had  the  view  of  the  highest  Part  of 
Parnassus.  Ibid.  vi.  474  Not  very  far  from  hence  we  cross'd 
a  stream  that  ran  from  this  Way.wards  thither.  z686  F. 
Spence  tr.  Varilla's  Ho.  Medicis  169  He  invited  their 
children  to  a  match  of  hunting  that  way-wards  where  he 
was  to  embarque.  177a  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  G.  Montagu  31 
Mar.,  I  depend  upon  seeing  you  whenever  you  return  this 
wayward.] 

Wayward(e,  variant  forms  of  Vaward. 

c  1530  Berners  Arth.  Lyt.  Brit.  civ.  (1814)  497  The  baner 
of  Britaine  sholde  be  in  the  way  ward.  Ibid,  cv.  500  The 
King  of  Orqueney..was  put  to  the  wayward  with  xxx.  M. 
hawberts. 

Waywarden  (w^i-wgid'n).  [Watj^.I  -f  War- 
den .r*.i]  A  person  (later,  one  of  a  board)  elected 
to  supervise  the  highways  of  a  parish  or  district. 

X776  G.  White  Setbome,  To  Barrin^on  8  Jan.,  As  to  that 
[shrew-ash]  on  the  Plestor,  *  The  late  vicar  stubb'd  and  burnt 
it,'  when  he  was  way.warden.  1839  in  Archaeologia  (1831) 
XXIII.  398  Mr.  George  Cbarman,  the  way-warden ..  had 
frequently  observed  that  the  cattle  resorted  to  a  particular 
spot  to  rest.  x86a  Act  25  \  26  Vict,  c.  61  §  9  I'he  Highway 
Board  shall  consist  of  the  Waywardens  elected  in  the  several 
Places  within  the  District.  1863  Trollope  Rachel  Ray  I. 
274  He  was  poor-law  guardian  and  way-warden,  1872-4 
Jefferies  Toilers  of  Field  (1892)  238  This  man. .was  en. 
abled  to  do  a  quantity  of  hauling,  flint.carting  for  the  way. 
wardens,  [etc.]. 

Waywardly  (w^iwsjdli),  adv,  [f.  Way- 
ward a.  4-  -LY  2/]     In  a  wayward  manner. 

1388  WvcLiF  Ecchis.  xxvii.  26  At  the  last  he  schal  turne 
weiwerdli  his  mouth  [Vulg.  perz'ertet  os  snum),  1395  Pur- 
vey  Remonstr,  (1851)  45  "rhese  principlis  vndirstonden  wei- 
wardli,andapplied  blasfemeli  to  a  synful  man.  1545  Elyot 
Diet,,  Moros^,_  waywardely.  1549  Coverdale  etc.  Erasm, 
Par,  I  yohn  ii.  7-11  He  loued  his  enemies,  yea  those  that 
turned  waywardly  from  him  and  that  were  worthy  of  euyll. 
a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  11.  xxii.  §  2  Waiwardly  proud  ;  and 
therefore  bold,  because  extreamely  faultie.  1825  J.  Neal 
Bro,  Jonathan  1 1 1.  33 1  Thou  art  still  a  creature  of. .  courage 
and  power.  But  why  went  such  powerso  waywardly  ?  1880 
Academy  23  Oct.  299/2  Taste  changes  so  waywardly-. 

Waywardness  (w^i-wardnes),  [f.  Wayward 
a,  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  wayward  (see 
the  various  senses  of  the  adj.). 

138a  Wyclif  Rom.  i.  29  Fulfillid  with  al  wickidnesse, . . 
couetyse,  weywardnesse  I  Vulg.  neguiiia'),  c  1450-1530  Myrr. 
Our  Ladye  152  Wretched  were  that  persone  that  for  eny 
waywardenes  of  harte  wolde  be  vnrecoiicyled . .  at  that  lyme. 
1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  11.  vi.  165  Our  faulle  and  not 
the  waywardnesse  of  God  \non  Dei  inorositatem]  is  the 
cause.  1676  Hale  Contenipl.  11.  Lords  Prayer  116  There- 
fore in  great  condescension  to  the  waywardness  of  our 
Natures,  he  is  often  pleased  to  keep  the  Treasury  of  out- 


WAYWARDS. 

ward  Lles>iiigs  in  lil>  own  hands  [etc.].  1796  Mme,  D'Abblay 
Camilla  V.  528  The  barbarous  waywaidness  that  could 
deprive  me.,  of  the  exquisite  felicity  of  my  lot  I  1813  Lamb 
Eliay  Pcor  Relations^  The  waywardness  of  his  fate  broke 
out  against  him  with  a  second  and  worse  malignity.  1853 
Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xviii,  For  all  his  waywardness,  he  took 
great  credit  to  himself  as  being  determined  to  be  in  earnest 
'  this  time '.  1863  Kinclake  Crimea  (ed.  4I  1 1.  vi.  137  'Ihere 
was  a  waywardness  in  the  course  of  the  disease.. for  which 
it  is  difficult  to  account.  187a  Tennyson  Garcth  ^  LynetU 
1150  He,  who  lets  His  heart  be  stirr'd  with  any  foolish  heat 
At  any  gentle  damsel's  Waywardness.  1919  igtk  Century 
May  897  Parliament.. has  rallied  the  people  from  the  way- 
wardness of  rebellion. 

\  In  lists  of  '  Proper  Terms'  mentioned  as  the 
typical  attribute  of  haywards. 

1486^,^.  St,  Albans  f  vij,  A  waywardnes  of  haywardis. 

t  "Waywards,  aphetic  form  of  Awaywards. 

a  1400  Pisiill  of  Susan  55  Heore  wittes  wel  wai*woTdus  )»ei 
wrethen  awai. 

Way-wray,  obs.  form  of  Wawa. 

Way-wiser  (w/i-waizsi).  Now  Hist,  Also 
S-9  -wizer.  [Formed  after  G.  ivegweiser  (=  Du. 
wegwijzer^  Sw.  vdgvisarcy  Da.  vejviser)^  Uweg^^ kX 
sK"^  +  weiser^  agent-n.  f.  iveisen  to  show. 

The  Eng.  sense  is  not  found  in  the  other  Tcut.  langs.  In 
German  the  word  has,  besides  its  primary  sense  '  one  who 
or  something  which  shows  the  way  *,  several  other  meanings, 
the  most  common  being  'guide-post ',  which  is  also  current 
in  Du.,  Da.,  and  Sw.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  measuring  and  indicating 
a  distance  travelled  by  road. 

Of  various  forms,  usually  operated  either  by  the  step  of  the 
pedestrian  or  by  the  revolution  of  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle, 

1651  R.  Child  in  H artlib' s  Legacy  (1655)  70, 1  say  twenty 
Ingenuities  have  been  found  even  in  our  days,  as  Watches, 
Clocks,  Way.wisers,  [etcj.  1654  Evelyn  Diary  13  July, 
He  [Dr.  Wilkins]  had  above  in  his  lodgings  and  gallery 
variety  of  shadows,  dyals, . .  a  way-wiser,  [etc.].  1657  Ibid. 
6  Aug.,  I  went  to  see  Colonel  Blount,  who  showed  me  the 
application  of  the  Way- wiser  to  acoacb, exactly  measuring  the 
miles,  and  showing  them  by  an  index  as  we  went  on.    a  1679 

i.  Ward  Diary  {1839)  ^^  An  instrument  calld  a  waywiser, 
y  the  motion  whereof  a  man  may  see  how  many  steps  he 
takes  in  a-day.  1683  Hooke  in  Birch  Hist.  Roy.Soc.  (1757) 
IV.  231  It  was  one  part  of  a  way- wiser  for  the  sea,  .designed 
to  keep  a  true  account,  not  only  of  the  length  of  the  run  of 
the  ship  through  the  wattrr,  but  the  true  rumb  or  leeward 
way  [etc.].  X701  Moxon  Math.  Instr.  21  Wayiviser^  for  the 
pocket;  a  movement,  like  a  Watch  to  Number  or  count 
your  steps  or  paces  m  Order  to  find  how  far  you  walk  in 
a  day.  <zi734  R.  North  Life  Sir  D.  North  (1744)  202,  I 
contrived  a  Way-wiser,  and  we  both  wrought  upon  it  hard 
til!  it  came  to  Perfection,  and  was  fixed  upon  a  Calash  we 
used.  i986Ch^shi?r  Gloss.,  iVay 'Wizer,  &  pcdomcier,  [iSgx 
N.  <V  Q.  Scr.  VII.  XL  195/2  The  waywiser  [of  c  1800I-  .re- 
gisters only  up  to  twelve  miles,  after  which  distance  the  index 
must  be  again  adjusted.] 

^g,  i8o«  Monthly  Mag.  XII.  98  It  is  with  the  spying- 
gla!&$  of  conjecture,  not  with  the  way-wiser  of  record,  that 
the  hearing  of  their  sources  must  be  made  out. 

^  2.  [In  the  German  sense.]  A  guide-post, 
fiiiger-post.  rare""^. 

i^  W.  White  To  Switz.  ^  B<ick  x.  127  Why  should  one 
side  of  the  mountains  have  alt  the  crosses,  and  the  other  all 
the  way-wisers  1 

Waywode  (w^i*w^ud).  Now  Hist.  Forms : 
7-9  waywode,  -wood,  weywode,  (7  weiwode, 
8  weyvode,  -wod),  S-9  waiwode,  (8  waived, 
woewood).  [Var.  of  Vaivode,  repr.  an  early 
Magyar  form  of  a  common  Slavonic  title  of  office. 
Cf.  mod.L.  wayvoda.'l    =  Voivode. 

x66x  Mercurius  Caleii.  \\\  Sir  A.  Bosu-elCs  Poet.  Wks. 
{1871)  64  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  horses  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  day;  among  others,  a  Way  wood  of 
Potonia  hath  a  Tartarian  horse.  x66s  T.  Davies  tr.  OUa- 
rius'  Voy.  Ambass.-j  I'he  Weywode  or  Governour  of  Novo- 
gorod.  1739  Elton  in  Han'.vay's  Trav.  (1762)  I.  i.  iv.  n 
We  arrived  at  the  city  of  Saraioff,  and  waited  on  the  Wey- 
vode. i8ia  Bykon  Ch.  Har.  n.  xii.  ^/'ote,  Lusieri  has  laid 
his  coinpiaiiit  before  the  Waywode.  1837  Atiso.'t  Hist. 
Europe  xvii.  (1S48)  V.  13  Their  waywodes  or  military 
chieftains  [in  Poland].  190^  Sat.  Rim.  21  Oct.  522/2  There 
were  hospodars  in  Wallachia  and  waywodes  ia  -Moldavia. 
TI  b.   =  Waywode^ship. 

1837  Alison  Hist.  Europe  xvii.  {1848)  V.  n  The  way- 
wodes and  palatinates  into  which  every  province  was  di- 
vided [in  Poland],  .became  divided  against  each  other. 

Hence  Waywodesliip  [-ship],  the  province  or 
district  ruled  by  a  waywode. 

1684  Scanderbeg Rediv.  iv.  62  [He]  returned  his  thanks 
to  the  several  Waywodeships.  1704  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3988/1 
General  ReJnschild,  .is  marching  towards  the  Weywoodship 
of  Cracow.  1908  Contemp.  Rev.  Aug.  226  The  Servians 
desired  to  transform  the  territory  inhabiteti  by  them  into 
a  Servian  waywodeship. 

Way-worn,  a.    Worn  or  wearied  by  travel. 

1777  PoirER.£jc-4»'/Kf,  CA^/>4,  350,  I,  like  a  stranger, 
harness  d  in  this  coarse  And  «  ay-worn  garb.  1788  Crowe 
Levesdon  Hill  14  By  soft  gradations  of  ascent  to  lead  The 
labouring  and  wayworn  feet  along.  x8a4  Miss  L.  M.  Hkw- 
Kiii%  Aniialine  II.  24  [He  had  a]  wayworn  look  and  meagre 
aspect,  1836  W.  Irving  Astoria  II.  141  The  wayworn  and 
hungry  travellers.  1866  Le  Fanu  All  in  Dark  xxi,  The 
horses . .  emerged  from  the  jnn-yard  gate . .  to  replace  the  way- 
worn team. 

^g.  1848  Thackkray  Van.  Fair  liii,  That  night. .she 
prayed  humbly  for  that  poor  wayworn  sinner. 

Waywort(w?i-wi7jt).  Also  3  waiwurt,  5  weye- 
wourth,  6  weywort.  [f.  Way  sb.'^  +  Wort.  Cf. 
early  mod.G.  iv€g€)7vttrz,  synonym  of  G.  wegf^e)- 
wartie  endive.]  A  name  for  f  a.  the  saxifrage  {pbs, 
rare-^)  ;  b.  the  pimpernel. 
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^•1265  Voc.  riants  in  Wr.-Wulcker  556/25  Saxjfragium, 
..waiwurt.  a  1400-50  Stockh.  Med.  MS,  p.  194  Pympernol 
or  selfhol  or  weyewourth  or  morecrop :  ipia  viaior.  X597 
Gerakde  Herbal  Suppl.,  Waywurt  is  Pimpernell.  Ibid.^ 
Weywort  is  ipia  tnaior.  x886  Britten  &  Holland  Plant- 
».,  Way-wort.  Anagallis  ar-oeiisis. 

WayzgOOSe  (vvfi-zg«s).  [Alteration  of  Way- 
GOOSE,  under  which  the  earlier  evidence  for  the 
word  ia  given. 

The  eccentrically  spelt  form  ivayzgoose,  which,  although 
established  in  recent  use,  has  not  been  found,  e.\c.  in  Bailey's 
Dictionary,  earlier  than  1875,  is  prob.  a  figment  invented  in 
the  interest  of  an  etymological  conjecture  (see  quot.  1731). 
Bailey's  assertion  that  the  word  had  the  sense  of '  stubble- 
goose  '  is  unsupported, and  is  very  unlikely;  this  allegation, 
and  the  accompanying  fantastic  misspelling  ofWASE,  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  idea  that  the  obscure  word  ivay- 
goose  could  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  it  had  lost 
a  z.  (The  Eng.  Dial,  Diet,  refers  to  Cope's  Hampshire 
Glossary  for  *  ivaze-goose,  a  stubble-goose  ',  but  Cope's  au- 
thority for  this  is  a  MS.  word-Hst  which,  he  says, 'contained 
many  words  that  had  certainly  no  relation  to  the  dialect  of 
the  county '.)  It  seems  clear  that  the  genuine  traditional  form 
among  printers  was  zuaygoose,  and  that  the  form  ivayzgoose^ 
now  prevailing,  is  a  supposed  correction  following  the  autho- 
rity of  Bailey.  The  statement  that  goose  was*  the  principal 
dish '  (or  even  that  it  was  eaten  at  all)  at  the  '  waygoose ' 
dinner  is  destitute  of  evidence.  It  is  possible  that  way- 
goose  may  be  a  corruption  by  popular  etymology  of  some 
earlier  word,  but  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  found 
either  in  English  or  in  any  foreign  language.] 

Originally,  an  entertainment  given  by  a  master- 
printer  to  his  workmen  '  about  Bartholomew-tide  * 
(34  August),  marking  the  beginning  of  the  season 
of  working  by  candle-light.  In  later  use,  an  an- 
nual festivity  held  in  summer  by  the  employees  of  a 
printing  establishment,  consisting  of  a  dinner  and 
(usually)  an  excursion  into  the  country. 

1731  Bailev  (ed.  5),  Wayz^  a  Bundle  of  Straw.  Wayz- 
goose,  a  Stubble- Goose,  an  Entertainment  given  to  Journey- 
men at  the  beginning  of  Winter.  [1833  Temperlkv  Songs 
0/ the  Press  23  note.  Way  Goose. — The  derivation  of  this 
term  is  not  generally  known.  It  is  from  the  old  English 
word  tuayz,  stubble.  A  wayz  Goose  was  the  head  dish  at 
the  annual  feast  of  the  forefathers  of  our  fraternity.  *  IVayz 
Goose,  a  stubble  Goose,  an  entertainment  given  to  journey- 
men at  the  beginning  of  Winter.' — Bailey.] 

1875  Southward  Diet.  Typogr.  137  The  wayzgoose  gene- 
rally consists  (^  a  trip  into  the  country',  open  air  amusements, 
a  good  dinner,  and  speeches  and  toasts  afterwards.  1805 
Surrey  Mirror  23  Aug.  2/7  The  members  of  the  typograph- 
ical staffs  of  the  Surrey  Advertiser  (Guildford)  and  the 
Surrey  Mirror  (Rtdhill)  had  their  wayzgoose  on  Saturday 
last,  when  they  journeyed  to  Brighton. 
b.  atlrib, 

a  x88o  F.  'I'.  BucKLAND  Notes  <V  yottings  (1882)  39  London 
printers  generally  have  a  *  wayzgoose  'dinner  in  the  autuirm. 
X897  F.  T.  BuLLEN  Cruise  o/^  Cachalot '  372  Carriages  were 
chartered,  an  enormous  quantity  of  eatables  aud  drinkables 
provided,  and  away  we  went,  a  regular  wayzgoose  or  bean- 
feast  party. 

Ilwarir  (wa2i»-j).  Al?o  9  wezeer,  wuzeer. 
[Arab,  wazzr^  whence  the  Turkish  vesir :  see  Viz- 
lEK,]   =  Vizier  i. 

X715  J.  Stevens ///i/.  Persia  191  Kobad.  .accordingly gave 
Orders  to  his  Wazirs  or  Viziers.  1807  E.  S.  Waring  Tour 
Sheeraz  27  We.. reached  a  Surae,  built  by  a  son  of  the  late 
Wuzeer.  1839  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  2  King  ShahriySr.. 
ordered  his  Wezeer  to  repair  to  him.  xoos  E.  G.  Bbowne 
Lit.  Hist.  Persia  \\\.  256  The  office  of  Wazir,  for  all  the 
power  and  dignity  which  it  carried  with  it,  was  a  perilous 
one. 

So  Wazirate  (^wazisTc^t)  -  Vjzierate  1, 2 ;  Wazl-r- 

ship  =  ViZIEItSHIP  I. 

1715  J.  Stevens  Hist.  Persia  163  Dividing  them  [sc.  his 
dominions]  all  into  four  wazir,  or  Vizierships,  that  is,  Govern- 
ments. x^6  Burton  ^n(*J.  Nts.  (abr.  ed.)  I.  173  After  which 
time  they  entered  upon  the  Wazirate,  and  the  power  passed 
into  their  hands  as  it  had  been  in  the  bands  of  their  father 
(the  Wazir].  lOos  E.  G.  Browne  Lit.  Hist.  Persia  vii.  256 
When  the  'Abbasids  came  to  the  throne,  the  laws  of  the 
Wazirate  were  fixed.  1919  Sir  S.  Low  in  Edin.  Rev.  Apr. 
399  The  country  was  annexed  to  the  Wazirate. 

Wder,  var.  uder^  Sc.  f.  Otheh. 

1531  Abstr.  Protocols  Town  Clerks  Glasgow  (1897)  IV.  .44 
Wderis  commissionaris  of  Dwmbertane  protestit  for  rameyd. 

^%  {y^t),pron.  Forms:  i  we,-w€yNortkumb. 
woe,  2  weo,  hwe,  4-5  Tvhe,  5  whee,  4-7  wee, 
Sc.  ve,  2-  we.  Also  7  rarely  w'  (before  a  vowel 
or  h)»  [Com.  Teut. :  OE.  wf  corresponds  to 
OFris.  wt  (WFris.  w:,  wy,  NFris.  wi^  we,  zvi^), 
OS.  wi,  wS,  MDu  wt  (mod.  Du.  w//*),  OHG.  wir^ 
wer^  wier  (MHG.,  mod.G,  w/>),  ON.  vir^  vxr 
(Sw.,  Da.  vi),  Goth,  weis. 

These  forms  ^eem  to  go  back  to  more  than  one  OTcut. 
type.  The  Gothic  form  represents  OTeut .  *wiz :— pre-Teut. 
*weis,  an  extension  (with  nominative  suffix  -s)  of  Indoger- 
manic  *w«  found  in  Ski .  vayd/u,  .Avestic  vnim,  we.  With 
regard  to  the  OE.,  ON.,  and  some  other  forms,  there  is 
difference  of  opinion,  some  scholars  referring  them  to  an 
ablaut-variant  {either  *we-z  or  *wi-z)  of  *7f/-2,and  others  to 
a  pre-Teut.  *ioi  of  which  *wei  is  supposed  to  be  an  extension 
by  the  addition  of  a  demonstrative  particle.] 

1.  The  pronoun  of  the  first  person  plural  nomi- 
native, denoting  the  speaker  and  one  or  more  other 
persons  whom  he  associates  with  himself  as  the 
subject  of  the  sentence. 

For  the  obsolete  dual  see  Wit  pron»  For  emphasized  com- 
pounds see  OuKSELF  2,  Ourselves  2. 

Beozi'u//  260  We  synt  gumcynnes  ?eataleode.  cxQOoAgs, 
Gosp.  Luke  xxii.  71  And  big  cwjedon  :  hwi  gyrne  we  jyt 
jewitncsse  ?  sylfe  we  ^ehyrdon  of  hys  mu3e.  a  1150  Owl  <y 
Night.  1690-1  Ah  hit  wasunker  uoreward  po  we  comehider- 
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ward  pat  we  )?arto  holde  scholde  far  riht  dom  us  5iue  wolde. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  4820  '  Childer,'  he  said,  '  wej^en  are  yee  ?  * 
'  Sir,  wee  are  o  farr  cuntre.'  138a  Wvclif  2  'J  hess.  i.  4  So 
that  we  silf  glorien  in  50U.  c  1420  Wvntoun  Cron.  viii. 
xxxiii.  5785  5he  se]7at  \>^\  ar  ma  t>an  we.  ct^6oOseney  Reg. 
174  Vppon  the  texte  whee  sware,  both  I  and  my  wiffe.  1640 
J.  Gower  Ovid's  Festi7'.  i.  S  Gold-temples  please  us,  though 
the  old  w'  approve.  1673  HlCKfc:RiNGiLL  Greg.  F.  Greybeard 
142  Hold,  w'  have  sprung  a  mast.  1697  Dbvden  ^neis  xi. 
392  We ;  (for  myself  I  speak,  and  all  the  Name  Of  Grecians, 
who  to  Troy's  Destruction  came).  1847  Helps  Friends  in 
C.  I.  viL  103  A  thorough  perception  of  the  simple  fact,  that 
they  are  not  we.  1879  Miss  Bbaddon  C/f7'tf«  F'oot  xx,  'We 
must  have  everything  ready  for  him.'  'So  we  will,  ma'am, 
spick  and  span,  answered  Mrs.  Trimmer. 

b.  following,  as  subject,  a  verb  in  the  subjunc- 
tive mood ;  =  let  us  (do  something).  Now  only 
rket.  or  poet. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  II  Arweorjjian  we  Crist  on  binne  asetene. 
a  1250  Owl  ff  Night.  177  (Cott,)  Ac  lete  we  awei  ^os  chestc. 
a  1300  K.  Horn  1527  Make  we  vs  glade  eure  among.  13. . 
Guy  Want'.  5060  '  Lovdinges,'  heseyd,  *ginnej>  ^ou  armi,  & 
gin  whe  hem  to  asaily.'  c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  53  Forthi  I  red 
we  it  forsak,  And  hald  we  us  in  rihtwisnes.  1470-85  Malory 
Arthur  VII.  XV.  235  Nooleue  we  iheknyghte  and  the  dwerf, 
and  speke  we  of  Beaumayns.  1540  Palsgr.  Acolastus  1.  iv. 
G  iv,  Go  we  in  adores.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  i.  ii.  6  Put  we 
our  quarrell  to  the  will  of  heauen.  1657-83  Evelyn  Hist. 
Relig.  {1850)  L  33  Consider  we,  first,  the  structure  of  his 
body.  X814  WoRDsw.  Excurs.  viii.  391  Turn  we  then  To 
Eritons  born  and  bred  within  the  pale  Of  civil  polity. 

O.  defined  or  made  precise  by  some  qualifying 
word  or  phrase. 

(igoo  CvNEwuLF  Ct-ist  746  Swa  we  men  sculon  heortan 
jehysdum  hlypum  styllan.  158*  Stanvhurst  jEneis  i.  (Arb.) 
35  Wee  caytiefeTroians,  a  1596  Sir  T.  More  i.  i.  121  And 
if  you  men  durst  not  vndertake  it,  before  God,  we  women 
would.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  i.  i.  i  When  shall  we  three  meet 
againe  ?  1612  R.  Ch.  Olde  Thrift  newly  irvivcd  39,  I  must 
confesse  that  we  poore  Farmers.. doe  exclaime  against  In* 
closures.  1631  Chapman  Caesar  <S-  Pompey  i.  B  3  b,  Met. . . 
We  will  haue  the  army  Of  Pompey  entred.  Cato.  We  ?  which 
we  intend  you?  Haue  you  already  bought  the  peoples 
voices?  170a  De  Foe  Shortest  Way  w.  Dissenters  23  We 
of  the  Church  of  England.  1751  F.  Coventry  Pompey  the 
Little  I.  iii.  27  We  Girls  are  under  so  many  Restraints.  1848 
Dickens  Donibey  xlii,  *  We  in  the  City  know  you  better,' 
replied  Carker.  1865  Mrs.  Whitney  Gayworthys  xl.  Mother, 
we  two  must  m?.ke  our  wills.  1883  J.  W.  Shkrkr  At  Home 
<5-  in  India  99  She  must  have  been  what  we  westerns  should 
call  a  child.  1918  Act  8  Geo.  K,  c.  i  We,  Your  Majesty's 
most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Commons  of  the  United 
Kingdom.. in  Parliament  assembled. 

d.  qualified  by  a  prefixed  adj.  foet. 

[1607,  1635:  sees-l  1646CRASHAW  i'A/i /(J  7"t-;;///(f  27  (Ps. 
137)  While  unhappy  captiv'd  wee  Lovely  Sion  thought  on 
thee.  1697  Dkyden  /Etieis  v.  810  O  wretched  we,  whom  not 
the  Grecian  Pow'r,  Nor  Fiamesdestroy'd,  in  Troy's  unhappy 
hour  I 

e.  used  confidentially  or  playfully  to  mean  the 
person  addressed,  with  whose  interests  the  speaker 
thus  identifies  himself;  esp.  by  a  doctor  in  friendly 
or  cheering  address  to  a  patient. 

1701  Vanbrugh  False  Friend  \.  i.  C  3,  Well,  old  Acquaint- 
ance, we  are  going  to  be  Married  then  ?  1834  Dickens  Sk. 
Boz,  Boarding-ho.  ii,  *  Well,  my  dtar  ma'am,  and  how  are 
we?'  inquired  [Doctor]  Wosky,  in  a  soothing  tone.  1884 
Harper's  Mag.  Dec  172/2  Well,  Jane,  and  how  are  we  this 
morning  ? 

f.  used  indefinitely  in  general  statements  in 
which  the  speaker  or  writer  includes  those  whom 
he  addresses,  his  contemporaries,  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  or  the  like. 

c  xooo  /Elfric  Horn.  IL  442  On  Sisum  wraecfullum  life  we 
sceolon  earmra  manna  helpan,  a  lytoCursor  M.  247-8  Giue 
we  ilkan  ^>are  langage.  Me  think  we  do  t>am  non  outrage. 
ct^B6  Chalcer  Kni.^s  T.  408-10  We  seken  fasle  after 
felicitee,  But  we  goon  wrong  ful  often  trewely.  Thus  may 
we  seyn  alle  and  namely  I.  a  1450  Le  Morte  Arth.  2363 
Launcelot  hyr  brydelle  ledde,  In  the  romans  as  we  rede. 
a  1500  Hist.  K.  Boccus  ff  Sydracke  (?  1510)  P  ij,  And  yf  they 
[ic.  fishes]  felt  the  ayre  also  As  we  or  foules  or  beastes  do. 
i6i»  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1914)  XXIX.  251  Yf  we  should  have 
any  difference  with  Spaine  (as  happely  wee  may  have  before 
wee  looke  for  yt).  171a  Addison  Sped.  No.  512  p  i  There 
is  nothing  which  we  receive  with  so  much  Reluctance  as 
Advice,  175a  J.  Hill  Hist.  Anim.  263  The  Swedes  and 
Danes  call  it  Fjarsing ;.  .the  French,  Viver;  and  we,  the 
Weever.  1845  Carlyle  Cromwtll  (1871)  IL  7  Of  Sheriff 
Morgan,  .we  have  no  farther  notice  whatever.  1865  Ruskin 
Sesame  i,  I  say  first  we  have  despised  literature.  What  do 
we,  as  a  nation,  care  about  books?  1875  Jevons  Money 
(1878)  25  In  ordinary  life  we  use  a  great  many  words  with  a 
total  disregard  of  logical  precision.  1876STFDMAN  Victorian 
Poets  \\.  1S3  He  is  well  broken,  as  we  say  of  a  thoroughbred. 

2.  Used  by  a  single  person  to  denote  himself: 
a.  by  a  sovereign  or  ruler.     Often  defined  by  the 
name  or  title  added. 

Beozvulf  gs^  Beowulf  majielode..  :  We  JjEBt  ellenweorc. 
feohtan  fremedon.  c  1435  Eng.  Cong,  Irel.  (1896)  6  \Ve, 
derinot,  prince  of  leynesier.  1436  Hen.  VI  in  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  Var.  Coll.  IV.  199  We  forse  alle  the  gret  dis- 
coragyng  and  di>comfort  that  mygte  growe  to  oure  trwe 
sugectis.  1483  in  Eng.  Hist.  Re7'.  (1910)  XXV.  122  We 
Elizabeth  abbas  of  h©  Monastere  of  Syon . .  wylle  and  ordeyne 
that  [etc.].  1603  Jas.  I  in  Rynier  Fcedera  (1705)  XVL  538 
Wee,  Myndinge  cf  t-ur  Royall  and  absolute  Power  to  Us 
commytted,  to  visitt  (etc. J.  1613  Shaks.  tien.  VIII,  11.  iv. 
71  Sir,  I  am  about  to  weepe;  but  thinking  that  We  are  a 
Queene  [etc.].  1643  Chas.  I  in  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  v.  §  20 
In  plain  English,  it  is  to  take  away  the  freedom  of  our  vote  ; 
which  were  we  but  a  subject  were  high  injustice  ;  but  being 
your  king,  we  leave  all  the  world  to  judge  what  it  is.  '^35 
LvTTON  Rienzi  IV.  vii,  Noticed  you  the  we — the  style  royal? 
1850  WiSF.MAN  Pastoral -J  Oct.,  In  that  same  Consistory  we 
were  enabled  ourselves  10  ask  for  the  Arcliiepiscopal  Pallium, 
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r  S€<  of  Westminster.    1871  Temk\-son  GaretJt  ^ 
%  But  Arthur,  *  Wc  sit  King,  to  help  the  wrong'd 


for  our  new 
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Thro*  all  our  realm '. 

b.  by  a  speaker  or  writer,  in  order  to  secure  an 
impersonal  style  and  tone,  or  to  avoid  the  obtrusive 
repetition  of  *  I  *. 

Regularly  so  usetl  in  editorial  and  unsigned  articles  in 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  where  the  writer  is  under- 
stood to  be  supported  m  his  opinions  and  statements  by  the 
editorial  staff  collectively. 

(893  Alfred  Oros.  i.  L  S  n  Nu  haebbe  we  scortlice  Resad 
ymbe  Asia  londsemsercx  <:iooo  ittFRic  Hont.  I.  556  We 
mihtoaSashalsan  riedingemenisfcaldlicortrahtnian.  <ii300 
Curt^r  M.  265  Now  o  J'ls  proloug  wil  we  blin.  i5<3  Hrad- 
shAw  St.  iVtrbnrge  I.  295  The  second  sone  of  Penda.  we 
meane  kynge  Wulfere.  1589  Plttenham  Eng.  Poesie  1. 
xix.  (Arb.)  56  We  our  selues  who  compiled  this  treatise.  1610 
HcALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  0/  God  m.  xviii.  133  Should  we 
particularixc,  wee  should  iJecome  a  direct  Historiographer. 
1807  CopLKSTOM  Advice  to  Ynr.  Reviewer  1  There  is  a 
mj-sterious  authority  in  the  plural  tiv,  which  no  single  name, 
whatever  may  be  its  reputation,  can  acquire.  1836  Oickens 
Sk.  Boz,  Criminal  Courts,  We  shall  never  forget  the  mingled 
feelings  of  awe  and  respect  with  which  we  used  to  gaze  on 
the  exterior  of  Newgate  in  our  schoolboy  days.  x86o  Leader 
II  Feb.,  The  volume  that  we  have  now  before  us.  1879  T.  P. 
O'Connor  Beacensfield  xiv.  %^^^  In  this  official  report  [of  a 
speech]  the  vain-glorious  and  significant '  I '  is  toned  down 
to  the  softer  and  less  candid  '  we  '. 

C.  Hence  jocularly  as  quasi-j3. :  The  editor  of  a 
periodical,  or  a  contributor  who  uses  this  style  ;  the 
periodical  itself. 

1853  R.  S.  Slrteks  Sf-onge's  Sp.  Tour  ix,  It  reached  the 
ears  of  the  great  Mr.  Seedeyman,  the  mighty  zve^  of  the 
country,  as  he  sat  in  his  den  penning  his  '  stunners '  for  his 
market-day  Mercury.  x866  Chamb.  Jrtil.  15  Dec.  788/a 
Not  only  was  1  myself  overwhelmed  by  these  accounts  of 
foreign  travel,  when  1  was  a  We,  but  I  noticed  [etc.].  X90S 
Monthly  Rer:  Aug.  124  Yet  the  two  great  '  Wes*  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  '  Monthly'  and  the  *  Critical '  played 
no  unimportant  part  in  the  literary  education  of  our  great- 
grandparents. 

3.  Used  for  the  accus.  us  (now  only  by  the  un- 
educate<l).     Cf.  Let  v.^  14b. 

f  1500  Malusim  xix.  106  Lete  we  send  for  the  twoknightes. 
1553  Respubtica  in.  iii.  682  People..  Wt.  fliereth  on  youe  & 
beareth  vs  faire  in  hande  And  therewhiie  robbeth  bothe  youe 
&  we  of  cure  Lande.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  v.  iii.  103  And  to 
poore  we  Thine  enmities  most  capitall.  1635  R.  Carew  in 
Lismore  Papers  (i883)  Ser.  11.  III.  222  Those,  .fauours., 
Touthsafed  vnto  poore  immeritinge  we.  xjrSa  Cowper  Jokn 
Gilpin  16  So  you  must  ride  On  horseback  after  we.  1883 
D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  xxxii.  Not  as  ever  you  was  proud  to 
folks  like  we.  1890  Bickley  Surrey  Hilts  ill.  207  He  a" 
never  disappinted  we  afore,  why  should  'un  now?  Ibid,  209 
Maister  Fenton  ain't  here  yet,  so  let  we  have  another  hymn. 

+  We,  int.  Obs.  Also  5  whe.  An  exclamation 
app.  used  for  emphasis,  or  to  demand  attention. 
Ct  Wl  int. 

13..  SirOrfefi  176  (Sisam)  O  we,  qua>  he,  alias  alias. 
X3..  Gosp.  Kicod.  28  (MS,  Harl.)  We,  wbatkyn  godes  er 
J»ire?  13..  Garv.  <V  Gr.  Knt.  2185  We,  lorde,  quoth  Jje 
gentyle  kny^t,  Whejier  (pisbejjegrenechapelle.  ^1440  K^wt 
Myst.  xi.  139  We  !  lord,  (>ai  wil  noght  to  me  trayste.  Ibid. 
XV.  46  Whe  !  hudde  I  be-halde  into  the  heste  I  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  ii.  147  We  1  ryn  on,  in  the  dwills  nayme 
Before  I 

"We  :  see  Wek  sb.^  a.^  WoE,  Wt  (man). 

Wea-bit,  var.  Wat-bit  Obs, 

Weach,  Weack:  see  Witch  iiree)^  Wick. 

"Weade,  obs.  form  of  Weed  vX 

Weaden,  obs.  pi.  of  Weed  sb.  2 

Weafe,  ?  etymologizing  var.  Woof. 

1657  C.  Beck  Universal  Char.  M  2  b,  The  wcafe  or  woof 
of  cloth. 

Weage,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Voyage. 

Weak  (wfk),  a.  and  sb.  Forms:  a.  3-5,4-9 
Sc.y  9  dial,  waik,  (6  Sc,  -waek^,  4-6  waike, 
•wayk(e,  (4  Sc.  vayk,  5-6  Sc,  vaik,  vaike),  3-6 
weik(e,weyk(e,  (6  5i:.vaeik,  veik).  ^.4, 6  wek, 
4  week,  6  wecke;  5-6  weke,  4-7  weeke,  6-7 
■woake,  6-  weak,  [a,  ON",  veik-r,  corresponding 
to  OE.  wdc :  see  Woke  a. 

The  earliest  known  examples  are  in  the  Cursor  Mundi 
{a.  1300,  but  MSS.  14th  c) ;  the  word  gradually  took  the  place 
of  the  corresponding  native  adj.  (OE.  w*?,  ME.  Wokr) 
which  did  not  survive  beyond  the  15th  c.  There  seems  to 
have  been  some  difference  of  meaning  between  OE.  wdc  and 
ON.  veikr;  in  OE.  the  primary  Teut.  sense  '^ieldin^.  not 
rigid  CM*  firm,  pliant '  was  still  prominent,  while  in  ON,  it  bad 
developed  into  the  sense  *  not  strotig '. 

The  ^-forms  show  the  same  development  of  Scand.  rt'to  i 
which  is  found  in  Bleak  a.  (earlier  bleyke,  ON.  bleik-r\ 
Steak  sb.  (ME.  steke,  steyie,  ON.  steiki  still  pron.  dia- 
lectally  with  s),  and  Rf.\s,  var.  of  Rain  sb.*  (ON,  rein). 

In  mod.  dialect  literature  the  word  is  often  written  it'aik 
or  waJke.  Graphically,  these  forms  belong  to  the  a  group  ; 
but  in  certain  areas  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  shade 
of  pronunciation  denoted  by  the  spelling  descends  from  M  E. 
/  or  from  ME.  ei.  As  the  normal  Sc.  representative  of  OE. 
7v4c  is  -wake,  which  in  late  Scot'.ish  might  have  l>een  written 
ivaiJk,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  Sc.  examples  given  Vjelow 
belong  etymologlcally  to  Woke  a.  rather  than  to  the  present 
word.1 
A.  adj. 

t  L  Of  a  material  thing :  Pliant,  flexible,  readily 
bending.  (Usually  with  implication  of  want  of 
strength.)     -  Woke  a.  i.   Obs. 

The  recognition  of  this  sense  by  Johnson  (who  has  been 
followed  by  later  Diets.)  is  remarkable;  his  authority  has 
not  been  identified, 

?  a  1366  Chalcf.r  Rom.  Rose  225  A  mantel  hcng  hir  faste 
by,  Xfpon  a  perche  weyke  and  smalle  [Fr.  A  tine  pcrcke 
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moult  grt'ltUl.  c  1440  ^'■"'"A  •^"n'i  5??''  If 'V'',''  "■■ 
leihy,  l<«t-s.  14..  Sir  Beuis  647  (MS.  M)  All  to  lethy 
[MS.  O  weyke]  the  spere  was  wrought.  C1480  Henrvsom 
Agt/t  KOK/Ais,  l..sawanecatyf[Age)..cumanci,..walowit 
&  wane,  walk  as  ane  wand.  1500-20  Dunbak  Potms  Iv.  22 
Sum,  thocht  thain  selffis  stark,  lyk  gyandis,  Ar  now  maid 
waek  lyk  willing  wandis.  17SS  Johnson,  IVeai!,  3.  boft  j 
pliant ;  not  stiff.    [Whence  in  later  Diets.) 

2.  Wanting  in  moral  strength  for  endnrance  or 
resistance ;  lacking  fortitude  or  courage,  strength 
of  purpose  or  will  ;  tinsteadfast,  wavering. 

137s  Babbouh  Bnice  vlil.  340  [Thai]  dang  on  thame  so 
hardely  That  in  schort  tyme  men  mycht  se  by  At  erd  ane 
hundreth  Weill,  and  marj  The  remanand  the  vaykar  war. 
a  1415  tr.  Ariicme'l  Treat,  fistula,  etc.  7  He,  forsoK  ]>at 
iswaykeofhertisno?t  inwayof  curacion.  1:1450  Capgravk 
St.  A  urnstiiie  xxv.  34  The  man  wa.s  weyk  and  dred  mech  (je  j 
knyf.  1456  Sir  G.  Havk  Laiu  Arms  (S.T.S.)  170  Peple  1 
villain  and  wayke  in  the  faith.  1526  Tindale  Matt.  xxvi.  : 
4t  The  spirite  ys  willynge  but  the  fle.ishe  iS  weeke.  c  1540 
R.  MORICE  in  Utt.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  24  [He]  being  very  ; 
moche  combered  with  the  concupisscence  of  the  fleshe,  and 
strvvyne  gretely  to  suppresse  the  same,  felt  himself  to  wek 
to  overcom  it.  J593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  i.  12  Which  are 
soweakeor  courage.  .That  they'le  take  no  offence  at  our 
abuse.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  viii.  S32  H=«  one'y  wcake 
Against  the  charm  of  Beauties  powerful  glance,  a  1716 
South  Semt.  (1727)  VI.  xi.  385  It  is  the  just  Shame,  .of  the 
Frailty  of  our  Condition  to  consider,  .how  weak  we  are  to 
intend,  and  how  much  weaker  to  perform.  1774  Goldsm. 
Nat.  Hist.  V.  180  But  though  so  furious  among  themselves, 
they  [turkeys]  are  weak  and  cowardly  against  other  animals, 
though  far  less  powerful  than  they.  1779  Cowper  Human 
Frailty  i  Weak  and  irresolute  is  man.  —  Otney  Hytnns 
xxix.  12  And  Satan  trembles,  when  he  sees  The  weakest 
saint  upon  his  knees.  1889  W.  Akmstrono  Wrestling i^sAm. 
Libr.)  224  Outsiders  often  clamour  loudly  over  these  falls, 
and  a  weak  judge  is  liable  to  be  influenced. 

ahsol.  1667  MiLTOK  P.  L.  VI.  909  But  list'n  not  to  his 
Temptations,  warne  Thy  weaker.  1784  Cowper  Taskn. 
343  He  'stablishes  the  strong,  restores  the  weak.  1902  VV . 
Adamson  Joseph  Parker  xxiii.  299  Faith  leads  to  the  Rock 
higher  than  self,  on  which  the  weak  can  rest  in  safety. 

b.  In  the  translations  of  the  Bible  from  Tindale 
onward,  used  to  render  Gr.  dtrSoTjs,  iaetviuv,  ap- 
plied by  St.  Paul  (esp.  in  Rom.  xiv  and  i  Cor.  viii) 
to  believers  whose  scruples,  though  unsound,  should 
be  treated  with  tenderness,  lest  they  should  be  led 
by  the  example  of  the  more  enlightened  into  acts 
condemned  by. their  conscience.  Hence  allusively 
in  weaker  brethren  (often  supposed  to  be  a  scrip- 
tural phrase),  applied  to  the  more  timorous 
members  of  a  party,  who  are  in  danger  of  being 
shocked   by  extreme   statements   of  principle   or 

policy. 

In  the  Wycliflite  and  other  early  versions  the  rendering  is 
'sick'(Vulg.  :'C/frw/»j).  .      ,     ,      , 

1526  TlNOALK  I  Cor.  viii.  11  But  take  hede  that  youre 
liljertie  cause  nott  the  weake  to  faule.  Hid.,  And  so  thorow 
thy  knowledge  shall  the  weake  brother  perisshe  for  whom 
Christ  dyed,  1573  T.  C[artwright1  Kefly  to  Answ.  ll' hit- 
gift  A  ilj  b,  That  the  setters  forwarde  of  thys  cause,  .glue 
occasion  to  the  papists  of  slaundering  the  religion,  and  to 
the  weake  of  offence.  1674  B.  Pahrv  Diippa's  Rules  tr  Helps 
Derot.  I.  To  Rdr.,  If  Noise  and  Clamour  might  pass  for 
Inspiration,  the  Apostles  must  go  for  Weak-Brethren,  and 
mere  Novices,  compared  with  our  New  Lights.  1770  [R. 
Richardson]  £//j/.  Ded.  to  Bp.  Lond.p.  xvii.  But  recollect- 
ing the  many  Christian  Injunctions  m  Favour  of  weak 
Brethren,  you  thus  proceeded  with  your  Charge.  i88a 
Besant  All  Sorts  viii,  I  do  as  little  as  I  can .  .on  Sunday, 
because  of  the  weaker  brethren.  The  Sunday  we  [jc.  Seventh 
Day  Independents]  keep  as  a  holiday. 

c.  of  actions,  attributes,  etc. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  1186  And  left  to  her  self,  if  evil 
thence  ensue,  Shee  first  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse. 
1671  Marvell  Com  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  391  The  Lord  Lucas 
made  a  fervent  bold  speech  against  our  prodigality  in  giving, 
and  the  weak  looseness  of  the  government.  1800  Coleridge 
Piccoloni.  V.  v.  78  Because  he  had  a  weak  hour  and  forgot 
himself.  1819  Shelley  Cenciv.  iii.  22  They  must  have  told 
.some  weak  and  wicked  lie  To  flatter  their  tormentors.  1878 
Lucy  I>'a>y  Two_  Pari.  (1885)  I.  365  Disraeli,  in  a  weak 
moment,  offered  him  of&ce  again. 

d.  Of  features,  expression  of  countenance,  etc. : 
Indicating  weakness  of  character  or  intention. 

1877  W.  S.  Gilbert  Foggerty's  Fairy  (i8go)  30  The  nurse 
smiled  a  weak  smile,  as  who  should  say, '  Master's  joke  is 
always  so  amusingly  chosen  '.  1882  Besant  All  Sorts  xxix. 
His  forehead,  when  the  original  thatch  was  thick,  must  have 
been  rather  low  and  weak.  1897  Kipling  Capt.  Cour.  x.  227 
'  What  have  you  two  men  tieen  doing  now?  she  said,  with 
a  weak  little  smile. 

e.  Deficient  in  power  to  control  emotion  ;  un- 
duly swayed  by  grief,  compassion,  or  affection. 
Of  tears  :  Indicating  weakness. 

1768  Sterne  Sent.  Joum.,  Snuff-Box,  But  I  am  as  weak 
as  a  woman :  and  I  beg  the  world  not  to  smile,  but  pity  me. 
1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udotpho^  xiv,  'They  are  weak 
tears,  for  they  are  useless  ones,"  replied  the  count,  drying 
them.  1848  Dickens  Domhey  \,  It's  very  weak  and  silly  of 
me,  I  know,  to  be  so  trembly  and  shaky  from  head  to  foot. 
l88<  'Mrs.  Alexander'  By  Woman's  Wit  ii,  You  must 
have  a  weak  spot  in  your  heart  for  him,  or  you  would  never 
stand  it. 

3.  Wanting  in  strength  and  skill  as  a  comb.itant ; 
relatively  deficient  in  fighting  power  as  shown  by 
the  result  of  the  contest. 

c  «33o  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  1814  per  was  turn 
ageynes  turn  ;  ]^at  waykest  [of  the  wrestlers]  was,  byhoued 
spurn,  c  147X  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  276  Fayne  was  the 
waykyer  away  for  to  flee.  1481  Caxton  Reynard  (Arb.)  102 
Yet  thought  the  foxe  I  haue  good  auauntage,  the  clawes  of 
hi>  for  feet  ben  of,  and  his  feet  ben  yet  sore  therof..he  shal 
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be  somwhat  the  weyker.  1593  Shaks.  Rick.  Ily  \\\.  li.  62 
Then  if  Angels  fight,  Weake  men  must  fall,  i6oa  —  Ham. 
V.  ii.  273  Your  Grace  hath  laide  the  oddes  a'  th'  weaker  side. 
b.  Deficient  as  a  tighting  power  in  numbers,  re- 
sources, etc.     +  Also  const,  of. 

c  X470  Henry  Wallace  iv.  162  Wiih  waik  power  thai  durst 
him  nocht  persew.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  L  55 
'Ihe  folke  of  the  duke  were  weke  and  almoste  gon.  For,  of 
the  two  hundred  that  he  hadde  broughte,  he  hadde  noo  moo 
wyih  hym  but  fourth!.  1574  Southampton  Court  Lett  Rec. 
(1905)  I.  102  The  waiche  of  this  towne  ys  neither  good  nor 
sufficient  but  very  weak  and  vnmeet  for  the  preservacon  of 
thys  towne.  159a  Soliman  <V  Pers.  in.  i.  48  Their  fleete  is 
weake  ;  Their  horse,  I  deeme  them  fiftie  thousand  strong. 
1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  v.  7  And  often  but  attended  with 
weake  guard.  161 1  W.  Adams  Z-r/.  in  Rundall  Mem.  Jupon 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  22  The  king's  ships  were  out  seeking  vs,.  .vnder- 
standing  that  wee  were  weake  of  men.  1614  Kalech  Hist. 
World  V.  iii.  §  2r.  578  He  was  indeede  farre  too  weake  for 
the  Eiiemie  in  Hoise,  both  in  number  and  in  goodnesse. 
1670  Dhvden  ist  J't.  Conq.  Granada  v.  (1672)  53  We  are  not 
provided  for  a  siege. ..The  f«^e  is  strong  without,  we  weak 
within.  1749  Fielding  Tom  yonesv.xiy  Having  concluded, 
from  seeing  three  men  engaged,  that  two  of  them  must  be  on 
one  side,  he.  .espoused  the  cause  of  the  weaker  party.  _  1784 
Cowper  Task  n.  273  .Sham'd  as  we  have  been.. and  in  our 
own  sea  prov'd  Too  weak  for  those  decisive  blows  that  once 
Ensur'd  us  mast'ry  there.  1871  Freeman  Norm.  Cong.  IV. 
xvii.  54  Each  detachment  of  William's  great  army  of  occu- 
pation was  weak  and  isolated.  191a  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  Oct. 
662  The  French,. were  much  weaker  in  large  vessels. 

fc.  transf.  Weak  of  friends:  having  few  in- 
fluential friends.  Obs. 

1586  T.  Morgan  in  En£^.  Hist.  Rev.  (1913)  Jan.  56  noiet 
Burghley.  .was  weak  of  fnends  in  the  Privy  Council. 

d.  Of  a  position  :  Poorly  garrisoned. 

1650  J.  NicoLL  Diary  (Bannatyne  Club)  25  The  Englische 
General!,  taking  this  very  grevouslie,  that  such  a  waik  hous 
sould  hald  out  aganes  him,  [etc.]. 

e.  Chess-playing,  Ot  a  man  :  Insufficiently  pro- 
tected against  capture. 

i860  LowFNTHAL  Morphys  Games  Chess  57  The  K.  Kt's 
P.  and  K's  P.  are  now  both  of  them  weak  and  the  cause  of 
much  subsequent  embarrassment.  Ibid.  59  The  Pawn.. 
would  have  been  left  isolated  and  weak. 

f.  Wanting  in  skill  as  a  performer  in  a  game, 
sport,  athletic  exercise,  contest,  etc.  Of  play,  a 
move,  stroke:  Exhibiting  want  of  skill.  So,tveak 
place,  spot  (in  a  person's  play). 

1817  in  W.  Denison  sSJk.  Players  (1846)  57  In  other  points 
England  was  weak  :  her  fielding  was  not  near  so  good,  her 
bowling  was  not  equal,  [etc.].  i860  Lowehthal  Morphy's 
Games  Chess  62  On  principle  it  is  weak  play,  as  it  leaves  a 
Pawn  behind  unsupported.  Ibid.  98  A  weak  move.  i86a 
Bailys  Mag,  Sept.  142  But  the  Surrey  bowling  was  weak, 
and  the  men  of  The  North  scored  266  in  their  first  innings. 
1872  Ibid.  Aug.  168  Mr.  Grace,  .gave,  .a  chance  at  hisone 
weak  place,  short  leg.  1891  Grace CWc^^/ ix,  248  (Bowling.) 
And  that  brings  me  to  my  last  point— seek  for  the  weak  spot 
in  the  Ijatsman's  defence.  1901  Jkssop  in  Badminton  Mag. 
Apr,  371  We  [Gloucestershire]  shall  be  even  a  weaker  side 
than  usual  in  the  first  two  months. 

4.  Of  a  person,  the  body,  limbs  :  Deficient  in 
bodily  or  muscular  strength  ;  esp.  of  a  child  or 
woman,  inferior  in  respect  of  physical  strength. 

a  lyM  Cursor  M.  15033  pechilder  |»at  war  waik e  Togal>at 
pres  a-mang.  Ibid.  23624  |>ir  [the  goodjsalbeselcut  Strang 
and  wight,  ^ai  [the  wickedj  sal  be  week  [MS.  Gott.  waike] 
wit-vten  might,  c  1300  Havelok  1012  pider  komen  bothe 
stronge  and  wayke.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xii.  5,  I .  .sett 
noght  by  t»ane  stirynge,  na  mare  |>an  a  geaunte  dos  at  )?e 
puttynge  of  a  waik  man.  (71386  Chaucer  Man  of  Law's  T. 
834  How  may  this  wayke  womman  ban  this  strengthe  Hire 
to  defende  agayn  this  renegat.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  vi.  23 
Certes,  ich  seyde . .  Ich  am  to  waik  to  worche  with  sykel  o^wr 
with  sythe.  1470-85  Mai.ory  Arthur  iv.  xx.  144,  I  am  the 
yongest  and  moost  weykcst  of  yow  bothe.  X596  Shaks. 
Tarn.  Shr.  v.  ii.  165  Why  are  our  bodies  soft,  and  weake, 
and  smooth,  Vnapt  to  toyle  ?  i6a8  Milton  Vacation  Exerc, 
I  Hail  native  Language,  that  by  sinews  weak  Didst  move 
my  first  endeavouring  tongue  to  speak.  X646S1RT.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  IV.  V.  190  Divers  continue  all  their  life.. left- 
handed,  and  have  but  weak  and  imperfect  use  of  the  right. 
1697  Drvden  Mneis  xi.  1044  It  shall  be  seen,  weak  Woman, 
what  you  can.  When  Foot  to  Foot,  you  combat  with  a  Man. 
1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit,  197  That  on  weak  wings,  from  far, 
pursues  your  flights.  1757  Foote  Author  Prol.,  But  as  the 
sluggish  animal  was  weak,  They  fear'd,  if  both  should  mount, 
his  back  would  break,  1776  A.  Smith  /K.  A^.  v.  i.  II.  315  He 
is  a  very  strong  man  who  by  mere  strength  of  body  can  force 
two  weak  ones  to  obey  him.  x8ax  Shelley  Adonais  xxvii, 
O  gentle  child.  .Why  didst  thou,  .with  weak  hands  though 
mighty  heart  Dare  the  unpastured  dragon  in  his  den? 

b.  absol.  (Cf.  10  b.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  832  pe  slrang  [bigan]  t«  weker  for  tosla. 
X456  Sir  G.  Have  Latv  Arms  (S.  1'.  S.)  257  Oft  tymes  the 
staikarcputtis  the  waykar  to  the  wer.  For  it  is  agayne 
nature  that  the  waykare  wan  the  starkare.  a  1500  Coventry 
Corpus  Chr.  Pi.  ii.  447  But  the  weykist  gothe  eyuer  to  the 
walle.  IS3S-  [see  Wall  j/'.'  13].  1546  J-  Hevwood  Prov. 
II.  v.  (1867)  56  And  where  the  small  with  the  great,  can  not 
agree,  The  weaker  goeth  to  the  potte,  we  all  daie  see.  X56S 
Stapleton  tr.  Bede's  Hist.  Ch.  Evg.  95  Thinkmg  it  a  light 
matter  to  iniury,  beguile  or  vse  violence  toward  our  wekers 
and  inferiours.  1579  Kendall  Flcnvers  Epigr.,  Trifles  5 
The  weake  may  stand  the  strong  in  sted  :  a  dog  may  haue 
a  day.   1768  Koss/Zf/^wtTtrii.  85  The  weak  wins  ay  the  warr.   ^ 

c.  Ihe  weaker  vessel  [cf.  Vessel  sb>  3],  in  i  Pet. 
iii.  7  said  of  the  wife  as  compared  with  the  hus- 
band ;  hence  occas.  used  jocularly  for  *  the  wife '  or 
female  partner.     The  weaker  sex  :   see  Sex  sb.  i  c. 

1526  Tindale  i  Pet.  iii.  7  Gevynge  honoure  vnto  the  wyfe 
as  vnto  the  weaker  vessel  [Gr.  oj?  6.iQfv«nipia  o-^evet].  1588 
Shaks.  L,  L.  L.  1.  i.  276  laquenetta  (so  is  the  weaker  vessell 
called)  which  I  apprehended  with  the  aforesaid  Swaine. 
1668  St.  Serfe  Tarugo's  Wiles  iii.  23  B\akers\  Wife.  O  I 
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you  are  a  fine  man  indeed  !  to  leave  the  Government  of  the 
Oven  now.  .10  me  that  s  the  weaker  vessel. 
d.  of  physical  effort. 
1783  Crabbe  I'illage  i.  197  Alternate  masters  now  their 
slave  command,  Urge  tlie  weak  efforts  of  his  feeble  hand. 
6.  Deficient  in  bodily  vigour  through  age,  sick- 
ness, privation,  etc. ;    wanting  in  strength  of  the 
vital  functions  of  the  body;  debilitated. 

»340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  767  Bot  als  tyte  als  a  man  waxes 
aide,  pan  waxes  his  kynd^  wayke  and  calde.  Ibid,  6157 
Seke  I  was  and  in  ful  wayke  state.  1399  Langi..  Rich. 
Kedeles  11.  64  Joure  owen  lymmes . .  so  ffeble  and  wayke  wexe 
in  J>ehammes.  1470-85  Malory  >IrM«rxxi.xi.  857  Thyder 
they  came  within  two  dayes  for  they  were  wayke  &  feble  to 
goo.  1519  Knaresb,  Wilis  (Surtees)  1.  8,  1,  John  Gill,  hole 
in  mynde  and  wake  in  slomak,  Sic,  to  be  buried  in  Pannall 
Chyrchyerd.  15x4  Reg,  Privy  Heal  Scot.  I.  501/1  Patrik . . 
IS  now  of  grete  aige,  febill  and  waik  in  his  persoun.  a  1548 
HALLC/ir(>«.,  Hen.  VIII  20  Thai  hired  shippes  and  putte 
the  lorde  Marques  in  one,  which  was  so  weake  that  he  asked 
where  he  was.  159^  Dallam  in  Early  Voy.  Levant  (Hakl. 
Soc.)  81,  I  was  verrie  wayke,  not  able  to  goo  on  foute  one 
myle  in  a  daye.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  n.  xxix.  173  Till  (if 
Nature  be  strong  enough)  it  break  at  last  the  contumacy  of 
the  parts  obstructed . . ,  or  lif  Nature  be  too  weak)  the  Patient 
dyeth.  16B7  MiicK  Gt.  Fr.  Diet,  i,  Tendre^  tender,. .of  a 
weak  constitution.  itBoSelwvn  in  Jesse  S.  /(•  Contemp. 
(1844)  IV.  363,  I  am  at  present  in  a  weaker  state  of  health 
from  a  present  disorder  than  I  ever  was,  1840  Dickens  Old 
C.  Shop  Ixiv,  You're  too  weak  tosland,  indeed.  1889  'J.  S. 
Winter*  Mrs,  Bob  xx,  And,  as  is  generally  the  case  after 
hysteria,  she  is  now  very  weak  and  prostrate,  1891  Farrar 
Darkn.  ff  Da-wn  lix,  Pomponia  sat  by  the  bedside,  holding 
the  weak  hand. 

Similative phrases.  1840  [see  Rat  sb}  ac).  190s  C  N.  & 
A.  M.  Williamson  Lightning  Conductor  327  Poor  Lady  B. 
was  as  weak  as  a  rag,  but . .  Pa  kept  her  up  on  a  raw  egg  in 
wine. 

b.  Feeble  through  exhaustion ;  faint.  ?  Now 
chiefly  diah 

axTWi  Pkior  Dk.  Ormond's  Pict.  10  'I'ill  weak  with 
Wounds,.  .He  faints.  1849  Lever  Con  Cregan  t,  I  am  get- 
ting  wake;  just  touch  my  lips  again  with  the  jug.  1880 
A  ntriui  ^  Down  Gloss.,  Wea/t  turn,  fainting  fit.  1905  Brit. 
Med.  Jml.  \  July  23  He  look  a  '  weak  turn  '  and  died  the 
following  day.  19x8  Palt  Mall  Gaz.  29  June  8/1  A  wound 
over  the  eye,  which  caused  the  Welshman  to  go  so  weak  that 
the  referee  stopped  the  contest. 

6,  Constitutionally  feeble  ;  not  vigorous  or  robust 
in  health. 

«5»3-34  FiTZHERa  llusb.  liii.  50  Of  euery  sort  of  sbepe,  it 
may  fortune  there  be  some,  that  like  not  and  be  weike. 
a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  /K  (1550)  36  The  French  kyng 
had  no  heire  male,  but  one  weake  boy.  x6oa  Shaks.  Ham. 
iiLiv.  114  Conceit  in  weakest  bodies,  strongest  workes.  zjy* 
Priestley  Itut.  Relig.  (1782)  \.  218  Laws  to  prevent  the 
education  of  weak  children,  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  11. 
3ot  Fontenelle.  .was  naturally  of  a  very  weak  and  delicate 
habit  of  body.  1780  Hentham  Introd.  Morals  ^  Legist.  vL 
(1789)  43  A  man  may  be  weak  all  his  Ufe  long,  without  ex- 
periencing any  disease. 

b.  of  a  tree,  plant,  fruit,  etc. 
i^  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  iv.  i.  115  The  weakest  kinde  of 
fruite  Drops  earliest  to  the  ground,  and  50  let  me.  1696 
W.  W.  New  Help  to  Discourse  (cd.  4)  224  Stake  and  bind 
up  the  weakest  Plants,  against  the  Winds.  1754  Justice 
Scots  Card.  Director  173  If  your  Artichokes  are  weak  in 
the  Spring,  hill  them  up  with  rich  Earth,  and  they  will  re* 
cover.  1768  [J.  Gibson]  Fruit-Gardener  208  Early  pruning 
is  commonly  recommended  for  weak  trees.  1893  Speaker  3 
Sept.  290  I  The  roses.. will  deteriorate  year  after  year,.. 
getting  too  weak  to  open  leafy  buds. 

7.  Of  bodily  organs  or  their  functions :  Deficient 
in  functional  strength  (either  naturally  or  by  im- 
pairnient). 

The  usual  collocations  are :  weak  eyes,  sight ;  rveak 
stomach,  digestion;  iveak  chesty  lungs,  heart;  also  (later) 
weak  «i>-rvj,  which  has  commonly  the  loose  sense  of  'nervous- 
ness ',  liability  to  be  easily  agitated. 

£^1480  Henrvson  Swallow  ^  other  Birds  19  Hir  ene  ar 
waik,  the  sone  scho  may  not  sc.  1597  Shaks.  Lot'er^s  Compl, 
214  The  deepe  greene  Emrald  in  who^e  fresh  regard,  Weake 
sights  their  sickly  radience  do  amend.  1509  —  Hen.  V,  iii, 
ii.  56  Their  Villany  goes  against  my  weake  stomacke,  and 
therefore  1  must  cast  it  vp.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  vi.  399 
My  weak  and  squeazie  siomack  will  hardly  digest  the  wing 
of  a  small  rabbet.  1661  Boyle  Stijfle  0/  Script.  (1675)  27 
Batts.  .are  only  pleased  with  (what  is  alone  proportioned  to 
their  weak  sight)  a  Twilight.  173a  Berkeley  Alciphr.  vi. 
S  7,  I  have  naturally  weak  eyes,  and  know  that  there  are 
many  things  that  I  cannot  see.  1760  Sterne  TV.  Shandy 
iiL  XX.  Author's  Pref.,  With  such  weak  nerves  and  spirits, 
and  in  the  condition  I  am  in  at  present.  1781  Cowper  Truth 
98  Fancy  shall  apply  To  your  weak  sight  her  telescopic  eye. 
18U-9  Good's  Study  Med.  (cd.  3)  L  210  Shell.fishes  do  not 
always  agree  with  weak  stomachs,  x8r^.  Denniston  Leg. 
Galloway  ^^  Hb  amiable  lady  l>einga  woman  of  weak  nerves, 
187  .  CnsseiCs  Nat.  Hist.  I.  184  One  of  the  large  Monkeys 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens  had  weak  teeth,  and  he  used  to 
break  open  the  nuts  with  a  stone. 

8.  Of  the  mind  or  mental  faculties :  Deficient  in 
power. 

^  X374  Chaucer  v^fw/.  ^  Arc.  341  But  me  to  rede  out  of 
this  drede  or  guye  Nc  may  my  wit,  so  weykc  is  hit,  not  streche. 
c  Z400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Got.  Lordsh.  80  But  of  wyn  J»at 
ys  lakyn  abundanly.  .it  makys  wayk  )>c  vertuz  of  i>e  sawle. 
f  1^80  Henryson  S7tfallo7v  ^  other  Birds  ^4  Mannis  saule  is 
febill  and  ouer  small,  Of  vnderstanding  waik  and  imperfiie. 
156*  WINJET  Cert.  Tractatis  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  \.  27  It  apperis 
lo  my  waik  iugement  that  to  attempt  sic  proude  misordour 
salt  [etcl.  1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  460  Such  shadowes  are  the 
weake-brains  forgerie'i.  ibid.  1825  Such  childish  humor  from 
weake  minds  proceeds.  15^7  .—  2  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  273  And 
such  other  GamboU  Faculties  hee  hath,  that  shew  a  weake 
Minde,  and  an  able  Bod>^.  164*  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Walker 
the  Ironmonger  A  2,  This  hath  past  without  controlement  to 
. .  the  raysing  of  strifes . .  in  many  people  of  weake  capacities 
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and  judgements.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  11.  221  For  Beauty 
stands  In  the  admiration  only  of  weak  minds  Led  captive. 
1690  Locke  Hunf.  Und.  11.  xxiii.  §  12,  140  We  are  furnished 
with  Faculties  (dull  and  weak  as  they  are)  to  discover  enough 
in  the  Creatures,  to  lead  us  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Creator. 

X75>  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  xcviii,  Lord  A m..  was  a  man  of 

weak  intellects.  1781  Cowper  Truth  366  Karth  gives  loo 
little,  giving  only  bread,  To  nourish  pride,  or  turn  the 
weakest  head.  1798  Fekriar  Illustr.  Sterne,  etc.  8  Persons 
of  weak  understanding.  1857  Buckle  6V?77/z.  l.viL446  No 
where  are  the  weakest  parts  of  the  human  mind  more  clearly 
seen  than  in  the  history  of  legislation.  1865  H.  Kingsley 
Hi/Iyars  ^  Burtons  Ixi,  Her  suspicions,  .were  only  the  pro- 
duct of  a  weak  brain  in  a  morbid  state.  1908  [Miss  E. 
Fowler]  Betw.  Trent  ^  Aftcholme '^i-j  A  boy  of  weak  in- 
tellect,  a  Natural. 

b.  lacking  force  of  intellect  or  strength  of  mind ; 
easily  deceived,  credulous. 

1423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  xiv,  Thou  (sely)  ;outh,  of  nature 
Indegest,.  .of  wit  wayke  and  vnstable.  1660  Jek.  Taylor 
Ductor  III.  iv.  290  And  that  Priest  were.. a  weak  person 
who  should  chuse  to  wear  gray,  because  there  is  no  religion 
in  the  colour.  1665  Glanvill  De/.  Van.  Dogvi.  52  If  any 
are  so  weak  to  affirm  nothing  can  be  demonstrated,  against 
which  any  thing  is  or  can  be  objected  [etc].  1736  Butler 
Anal.  II.  viiL  Wks.  1874  I.  293  By  these  means  weak  men 
are  often  deceived  by  others.  1759  Robertson  Hist.  Scot. 
III.  Wks.  1851  I.  217  'i'hough  Elizabeth  was  as  much  inferior 
lo  Mary  in  Ijeauty  and  gracefulness  of  person  as  she  excelled 
her  in  political  abilities . . ;  she  was  weak  enough  to  compare 
herself  with  the  Scottish  queen.  1781  Cowper  Convers.  225 
Credulous  infancy,  or  age  as  weak,  Are  fittest  auditors  for 
such  to  seek.  1842  Newman  Eccl,  Miracles  (1843)  127  It 
can  mean  nothing  else  but  that  St.  Gregory  did  no  miracles, 
and  that  it  is  weak,  nay,  even  heathenish,  to  believe  he  did. 
i849MACAULAy///j/.  Eng.  viii.  II.  295  He.,  was  every  where 
received  with  outward  signs  of  joy  and  respect,  which  he  was ' 
weak  enough  to  consider  as  proofs  that  the  discontent. .had 
subsided.  1885  *Mks.  Alexander'  Valerie's  Fate  ii,  Do 
you  think  I  should  be  so  weak  and  stupid  as  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  man . .  I  know  nothing  about  ? 

absoi.  X784  Cowper  Task  11.  566  The  weak  perhaps  are 
mov'd,  but  are  not  taught,  While  prejudice  in  men  of 
stronger  minds  Takes  deeper  root. 

C.  Feeble  {in  one's  intellect,  the  brain,  head, etc.). 

a  i66x  Fuller  Worthies,  Warwicksh.  {1662)  119  Hence 
was  it  that  the  Earl  was  kept  in  so  strict  Restraint,  which 
made  him  very  weak  in  his  Intellectuals.  1831  Scott  Cast. 
Dang,  ii,  Shrewd  and  wise  men  wax  weak  m  the  brain  in 
these  troublous  times.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xxi,  Until 
Mr.  Smallweed's  grandmother,  now  living,  became  weak  in 
her  intellect. 

9.  Inefficient}  ill-qualified,  a.  Of  a  person*s 
abilities,  productions,  qualities,  etc  (Often  used 
in  modesty  or  self-disparagement.) 

c  i^U  Chaucer  Prioress'  T.  29  My  konnyng  is  so  wayk, 
o  blisful  queene,  For  to  declare  thy  grete  worthynesse  That 
[etc.).  ct4y>  Holland  Houlate  yj  And  I  haue  mekle  matir 
in  metir  to  gloss.. And  waikc  is  my  eloquence.  <^  1590  J. 
Stewart  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  6  My  vaeik  and  friuole  versts. 
1594  Shaks.  Rich,  III,  in.  i.  37  Card.  My  Lord  of  Bucking- 
ham, if  my  weak  Oratorie  Can  from  his  Mother  winne  the 
Duke  of  Vorke,  Anon  expect  him  here. 

b.  Of  a  person:  Wanting  in  ability,  ill-qualified, 
unskilled  or  inefficient  ('«,  of  ot  to  do  (something). 

I4a3  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  cxUx,  And,  sone,  of  wit  or  lore  Sen 
thou  art  wayke  and  feble.  1564  Becon  Wks.  1.  Pref.  O 
C  iv,  When  such  as  are  yet  weake  in  knowledge  of  Christ 
and  of  his  holy  Gospel  heare  y*  (etcj.  Marg.,  Weake. 
yngcs.  1^90  Spenser  F,  Q.  \.  Introd.  ii,  Helpe  then,  O 
holy  Virgin  chicfe  of  nine,  Thy  weaker  Nouice  to  performe 
thy  will.  1653  W.  Kamesev  Astrol.  Restored  28  One  of 
the  silliest  and  weakest  Students  in  Astrologie  was  chosen 
out  of  all  the  other  to  confute  the  Doctor.  1780  Cowper 
Progr,  Err.  15  Weak  to  perform,  though  mighty  to  pre- 
tend. 1781  —  Charity  633  But  if,  unhappily  deceiv'd,  I 
dream,  And  prove  too  weak  for  so  divine  a  theme.  1818 
Keats  Eudym.  iii.  938  O  'tis  a  very  sin  For  one  so  weak  to 
venture  his  poor  verse  In  such  a  place  as  this.  1831  Sir  J, 
Sinclair  C(»''n  II.  257  Some  weak  politicians  would  startle  at 
the  expense  it  might  occasion.  1885  Leeds  Mercury  24  June 
4/4  The  new  Government  will  be  so  lamentably  weak  in 
debating  power. 

trans/.  i8ai  Shelley  Adonais  Hi,  Rome's  azure  sky, 
P'lowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words,  are  weak  The  glory 
they  transfuse  with  fitting  truth  to  speak. 

c.  Of  literary  work  or  composition  :  Showing 
little  evidence  of  ability. 

17x3  Steele  Englishm.  No.  2a  132  It  is  the  weakest  Part 
of  a  very  weak  Book.  1733  Pope  tior.  Sat.  11.  i.  5  The  lines 
are  weak,  another's  pleasU  to  say. 

10.  Wanting  in  power  or  authority  over  others, 
1493  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  cxWiii,  And  quhare  a  persone  has 
tofore  knawing  Off  It  that  is  to  fallen  purposely,  Lo,  fortune 
is  bot  wayke  in  suich  a  thing.    1538  Starkev  England  i.  iii. 
84  Our  cuntrey  ys  now  wcke,  and  no  thyng  so  strong  as  hyt 
hath  byn  in  old  tyme.     1550  Crowlev  Way  to  Weatth  265 
If  the  gentlemen  and  rulars  of  thy  countreie  shoulde  be  to 
weake  for  the,  be  wouM  bring  in  strainge  nations  to  sub- 
due the.     1651  HoBBES  Leviath.  n.  xxx.  182  It  is  a  weak 
Soveraign,  that  has  weak  Subjects ;   and  a  weak  People, 
whose  Soveraign  wanteth  Power  to  rule  them  at  his  will. 
?  1761  GoLDSM.  Misc.  Wks,{^Zy])  1.  472  England,  therefore,    ; 
grew  weaker,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  saw  her 
neighbours  grow  stronger.     1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xx.    ■ 
IV.  437  Sometimes.  .110  set  of  men  who  can  be  brought    : 
together  possesses  the  full  confidence  and  steady  support  of    ! 
a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.    When  this  is  the 
case,  there  must  be  a  weak  Ministry. 

b.  absol.  (Cf.  4  b.) 
1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  i.  iii.  91  Therein,  yec  Gods,  you  make 
the  weake  most  strong ;  Therein,  yee  Gods,  you  'Tyrants  doe 
defeat.  1697  [see  Strong  a.  5  b).  1733  Pope  Ess.  Man  in. 
49  Grant  that  the  pow'rful  still  the  weak  controul.  1844 
Disraeli  Coniugsby  iv.  iv.  The  idea  of  restraining  the  power- 
ful by  the  weak  is  an  absurdity. 
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C.  of  power,  strength,  authority,  etc. 
c  1386  Chalceh  Pars.  7*.  p  311  And  moore-ouer  contricion 
destroyeth  the  prison  of  helle  and  maketh  wayk  and  fieble 
alle  the  strengthes  of  the  deueles.  1533  Bellenden  Livy 
(S.T.S.)  II.  38  The  strenth  of  every  office  &  power  be- 
gynnys  to  be  febil  and  walk  in  l>e  lattir  parte  of  J)e  aere. 
1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xviii.  47  Thay  thocht  his  deith 
wald  inak  thy  power  waik.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  11.  iii.  154, 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  must  needes  confesse,  Because  my 
power  is  weake.     a  1656  [see  Strong  a.  5  d]. 

11.  a.  Card'piaying,  Ofa  game,  hand,  suit :  Not 
of  a  commanding  nature  or  value.  Of  a  player : 
Ill-provided  with  commanding  cards  {in  a  specified 
suit). 

1680  Cotton  Gamester  (ed.  2)  75  [L'Ombre]  If  the  Players 
have  but  a  weak  Game,  they  are  to  imitate  cunning  Beast- 
players  in  dividing  the  Tricks.  174a  Hovle  Whist  28  Your 
Adversary  on  your  Right-hand  begins  with  playing  the  Ace 
of  your  weak  Suit.  1746  Ibid.  (ed.  6)  62  When  ought  you 
to  make  Tricks  early  1  Ans.  When  you  are  weak  in  Trumps. 
1864  [see  Strong  a.  24]. 

b.  Money-market.  Of  money  or  stock  :  Insuffi- 
cient to  meet  a  demand  or  to  carry  on  operations. 
Similarly  of  a  holder  of  stock. 

187s  i;Vt7M(7;«/j^  23  Jan.  9s/i  The  Bank  reserve  will  con- 
tinue loo  weak  for  the  probable  demands  upon  it  in  the 
spring.  Ibid.  6  Mar.  289/2  Several  of  the  weaker  holders 
have  been  forced  to  dispose  of  their  stocks  at  a  considerable 
reduction  on  former  rates. 

12.  Not  strong  or  energetic  in  action  ;  lacking  in 
force  or  power,     a.  of  natural  agents,  etc. 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  68  For  |7at  stomake 
ys  lykned  to  a  wayk  &  feble  feer,  \>At  vnnethes  may  to- 
brenne  rosels  and  smal  chippys.  1585  Higins  Junius'  No- 
fuencl.  226/1  Siparurn,.  .a.  saile  wherewith  the  course  or 
voyage  of  a  ship  is  holpen,  when  the  wind  is  weake  and 
faileth,  1597  Shaks,  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  v.  100  For  my  Cloud  of 
pignitie  la  held  from  falling,  with  so  weake  a  winde.  That 
it  will  quickly  drop.  1604  E.  G[himstone]  tr.  Acosta's  Hist. 
Indies  i\.  \\\.  97  If  the  sunnebeames  be  weake,  tliey  draw  vp 
no  fogge  from  the  rivers,  a  i6a6  (see  Strong  a.  13  c].  «66o 
F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  45  'Tis  to  be  noted  that  the 
tides  are  weakest  at  the  full  of  the  Moon.  1815  J.  Smith 
Panorama  Sci.  <5-  Art  II.  175  A  combination  of  weak  nia^- 
1  nets.. will  communicate  magnetism  in  proportion  to  their 
'  accumulated  power.  1899  AllbutCs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  515 
The  above  list  gives  them  [i.e.  external  astringents]  in  order 
of  their  efficacy — from  the  weakest  to  the  strongest,  1907 
J.  A.  Hodges  ^/tf/;/.  Photo^r.  (ed.  6)  112  Weak  sunlight  will 
be  found  to  give  the  best  lighting. 

+  b.  Of  food:  Not  highly  nourishing.   Ohs. 

138a  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  264  Men  may  se  by  ihair  con- 
lynaunce..that  thair  sustynaunce  Simple  is  and  wayke. 
161S  Sandys  Trm>.  118  Of  these  [Moors]  it  is  strange  to  see 
such  a  number  of  broken  persons :  so  beii.g  by  reason  of 
their  strong  labour  and  weake  foode. 

C.  Of  the  voice  :  Feeble  in  enunciation, 

rt  1300  C«rj<?r  ii/.  24314  pir  martirs  tuin..,  quen  l>ai  herd 
Grists  voice  Sa  waik  |?at  vnethes  most  J>ai  here,  Come  neuer 
care  )>air  hert  sa  nere.  a  1568  Ascham  Scholem.  1.  (Arb.) 
39  A  voice,  not  softe,  weake,  piping,  womannishe,  but 
audible,  stronge,  and  manlike.  1697  Dryden  /Eneis  vi.  666 
They  rais'd  a  feeble  Cry,  with  trembling  Notes  :  But  the 
weak  Voice  deceiv'd  their  gasping  Throats.  1810  Ckabbe 
Borough  xxii.  324  And  *  Come,' they  said,  whli  weak,  sad 
voices, '  come.'  1873  March.  Duffekin  Canad.  Jrnl.  (1891) 
81  The  voices  of  the  singers  were  thin  and  weak.  1878  Hakdy 
Ret.  Native  v.  v,  *  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  me  ',  .she  asked 
in  a  weak  whisper. 

d.  Of  the  pulse  :  Having  little  force. 

«70o  Dryden  Pal.  *  Arc.  i.  154  Weak  was  the  Pulse,  and 
hardly  heav'd  the  Heart.  1707  Flover  Physic.  Pulse- 
Watch  403  A  weak  Pulse,  languid,  profund,  subtile,  slow,  in- 
dicates a  cold  Disease.     1876  [see  Strong  a,  13  b]. 

e.  Of  faith,  conviction,  affection,  passions  : 
Wanting  in  strength,  not  intense. 

1530  TiNDALE  Answ.  More  Wks.  {1573)267  The  fayth  that 
dependeth  of  an  other  mans  mouth  is  weake.  c  1600  Shaks. 
Sonn.  cii.  I  My  loue  is  strengthned,  though  more  weake  in 
seeming.  173a  Pope  Ess.  Man  11.  130  Hence  diffrent  Pas- 
sions more  or  less  inflame,  As  strong  or  weak,  the  organs  of 
the  frame.  1768  Cowper  Olney  Hyntns  xviii.  2a  Lord,  it  is 
my  chief  complaint  That  my  love  is  weak  and  faint, 

f.  Of  words  or  expressions:  Wanting  in  force, 
inadequate ;  implying  relatively  little  fullness  of 
meaning. 

X77X  Junius  Lett.  Ixiv.  (1772)  II.  327  If  these  terms  are 
weak,  or  ambiguous,  in  what  language  can  Junius  express 
himself?  x86i  Paley  /Eschylus  (ed.  2)  Choeph.  913  note^ 
'  To  waft  fate  '  is,  however,  a  much  wctiker  term  than  the 
other. 

g.  Of  a  dose  of  medicine :  Less  in  quantity  (and 
hence  in  power)  than  the  normal  dose. 

1S99  A  llbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  588  Weak  doses  of  thymol, 
tar,  or  subacetate  of  lead. 

+  h.  Of  slumber :  Light,  not  deep  or  heavy.  Ods, 
1663  Patrick  Parab.  Pilgr.  x.  (1687)  56  A  weak  slumber.. 
chaining  up  his  reason,  left  only  hb  imagination  at  liberty 
to  rove  about. 
i.  Of  a  chance  :  Slight,  slender,  small  in  degree. 
1853  DrcKENS  Bleak  Ho.  x,  Shall  I  call  him  down?    But 
it's  a  weak  chance  if  he'd  come,  sir  1 
j.  Of  an  attack  of  disease  :  Not  severe  or  acute, 
X899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  586  It  [i.  e.  '  red  gum  '1  is 
more  probably  urticarial  or  a  weak  form  of  prurigo. 

13.  Wanting  in  effectiveness. 

1591  Shaks.  1  Hen.  VI,  v.  iii,  27  My  ancient  Incantations 
are  too  weake.  x6oo  —  Sonn.  xxxiv.  11  Th'  offenders  sorrow 
lends  but  weake  reliefe  To  him  that  beares  the  strong 
oflFenses  crosse.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xii.  291  When  they  see 
Law  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove,  Save  by  those 
shadowie  expiations  weak,  The  bloud  of  Bulls  and  Goats. 
(1x718  Prior  Engraven  on  Column  24  Yet   Spires    and 
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Towers  in  Dust  shall  lj*e.  The  weak  Efforts  of  Human 
Pains.  X7»x  Pope  Epitaph  Hon,  S.  Harcourty  How  vain 
is  Reason,  Eloquence  how  weak  !  If  Pope  must  tell  what 
Harcourt  cannot  speak.  1741  C'tess  Pomfret  in  C'Uss 
Hart/fitxTs  Cffrr,  (1805)  III.  5a  Knowing  with  what  good- 
ness you  receive  my  weak  endeavours  to  amuse  you.  z8aa 
Shkllxy  C»'ias.  /,  ii.  292  Straffi^rd,  Be  these  the  expedients 
until  time  and  wisdom  Shall  name  a  settled  state  of  govern- 
ment.    Laud,  And  weak  expedients  they. 

b.  Of  evideiice,argument,etc. :  Not  convincing. 
Of  a  case,  title,  etc. :  Not  having  strong  evidence. 
1538  Stabkey  England  i.  iL  27  That  where  as  my  resonys 
schal  appere  10  you  sUlcnder  and  weke,  wjth  your  dylygence 
you  may  them  supply.  154a  Elvot  Dict.^  Caussa  injericir^ 
the  lesse  rigiit ,  or  vveker  title.  1560  Daus  tr.  SUidane's  Comm, 
iS  b.  Which  is  a  light  and  very-e  weake  reason.  1593  Shaks. 
.  3 //^'t.  yi*  I-  i-  i?4  Htnry.  I  know  not  what  to  say,  my 
Titles  weake.  1594  Hooker  Ecci.  PoL  11.  v.  §  5,  I  wonder 
that  a  cause  so  weak  and  feeble  hath  bene  so  much  persisted 
in.  C1600  MosTGOMERiE  Cherrie  4-  Sloe  1112  5^ur  war- 
rand  is  but  waik.  1630  Milton  On  Shaks,  6  Dear  son  of 
memory,  great  heir  of  Fame,  What  need'st  thou  snch  weak 
witnes  of  thy  name?  i66«  Stillingfu  Orig,  Sacrw  iii.  i. 
§  S  Hee  admits  them  upon  far  weaker  grounds  than  wee  do 
attribute  them  to  God.  1686  Tillotson  Senu.  at  Whiter 
Holly  iCor,  iii,  /J,  18  [An  argument]  so  intolerably  weak 
and  sopiiistical  that  any  considerate  man  ought  to  be 
asham'd  to  be  catch'd  by  it.  1707  Atterbury  l-'ind.  Doctr, 
Funeral  Strm,  Beunet  4  Pretending  to  shew,  how  weak 
and  improper  the  Proofs  are,  wiiich  their  Asserters  employ 
in  the  defence  of  them.  1781  Cowper  Convers.  722  Will 
they  believe,  though  credulous  enough  To  swallow  much 
upon  much  weaker  proof.  1863  Twistleton  in  IV.  Smith's 
Diet.  Biblt  III.  S.V.  ZidoHf  Justin,  however,  is  such  a  weak 
authority  for  any  disputed  historical  fact.  1871  Freeman 
Norm.  Cong,  IV,  xviii.  i38  But  the  direct  evidence  for  a 
siege  of  Oxford  is  so  weak  that  the  tale  cannot  be  relied  on. 
1904  H.  Belloc  Old  Road  iig  The  first  evidence  afforded 
us  was  weak  enough.     We  saw  [etc.]. 

■|-14.  Of  a  thing:  Of  little  account  or  woith,  in- 
considerable. Obs, 

1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  434  And  this  weake  and  idle 
theame,  No  more  yeelding  bntadreanie.  Gentles,  doe  not 
reprehend.  1604  —  0th.  111.  iii.  443  O  that  the  Slaue  had 
forty  thousand  liuesj  One  is  too  poore,  too  weake  for  my 
rcuenge.  i8aa  Shelley  Chas.  I,  ii.  207  Strafford.  How 
weak,  how  sliort,  is  life  to  pay—  /r/«^.  Peace,  peace.  Thou 
ow'st  me  nothing  yet. 
15.  Having  less  than  the  full  or  proper  amount  of 
a  specific  ingredient.  Of  an  infusion :  Over-diluted. 
1597  Shaks.  3  Hen.  IV^  n.  \\.  10  Doth  it  not  shew  vildely 
in  me,  to  desire  smalt  Beere  ?  Foin.  Why,  a  Prince  should 
not  be  so  loosely  studied,  as  to  remember  so  weake  a  Com- 
position. 1676  J.  Smith  Art  of  Painting  vii.  38  You  must 
give  it  such  a  quantity  of  your  fat  Oyl,  that  it  may  not  be  so 
weak  as  to  run  when  you  have  laid  it  on,  nor  so  stiff,  that  it 
may  not  work  well.  1755  Jok.nson,  Weak...^.  Not  much 
impregnated  with  any  ingred  ient :  as  a  weak  tincture,  weak 
beer.  1769  J.  Skeat  Art  0/  Cookery  Expl.  Terms,  Cooley\ 
is  a  white  broth  or  weak  gravy.  1791  W.  Hamilton  Berthol' 
let's  Dyeing  I,  5  By  means  of  a  very  weak  acid.  1815  J. 
Smith  Panorama  Sci.  ^  Art  II.  Zyj_  To  a  weak  solution  of 
galls,  add  a  few  drops  of  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
1S40  Dickens  OldC.  Slu>p  Ixiv,  A  great  basin  of  weak  tea. 
1891  *  J.  S.  Winter  *  LumUyxVi  A  little  brandy  and  water, 
not  too  weak. 
b.  spec,  of  iron. 

1841  Greener  Sci.  Gunnery  120  An  iron  which  is  techni- 
cally termed  '  Weak,'  can  never  be  made  a  strong  bodied 
iron.  x868  Jovnson  Metals  58  What  is  called  '  weak  '  pig- 
iron,  which  contains  a  high  percentage  of  phosphorus  and 
sulphur. 

C.  Of  com:  ?  Having  a  small  proportion  of  grain 
to  the  chaff. 

184a  J.  AiTON  Domest,  Econ.  (1857)  205  Let  the  cows  get 
..a  little  clover  hay,  mixed  with  weak  oats,  the  refuse  of 
what  is  sent  to  the  mill.  Ibid,  252  The  horse  gets  about 
the  fourth  part  of  a  peck  of  oats,  with  some  weak  and  refuse 
corn  for  supper  daily. 

16.  Wanting  in  material  strength,  unsound,  in- 
secure. 

c  1400  Contin,  Brut  ccxxxii.  315  0|jer  strong  werkes.  .were 
so  yshake  Jjerewith,  J>at  t>ey.  .shol  be  euermore,  the  febelere 
&  wcyker  while  |>ey  stonde.  iS3S~6  in  Trans.  Shropsh. 
Archsol.  Soc.  (1880)  III.  256  This  j-eare  was  a  maltman 
slayne  in  grope  lone  in  Shrewsburiewith  the  fall  of  a  wecke 
chymney  in  an  old  howsc  there.  1545  Ascham  Toxoph.  11. 
(Arb.)  121  Freates  begynne  many  tymes  in  a  pin,  for  there  the 

food  woode  is  corrupted,  that  it  muste  nedes  be  weke,  and 
ycause  it  is  weake,  therfore  it  freates.  i6ia  R.  Ch.  Olde 
Thrift  netvly  revived  69  Where  that  many  fences  bee  weake 
..[to]  bee  strengthened.  i6aa  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Shilling 
.  B  5,  And  by  misfortune  if  the  Caske  be  weake,  Three  or 
foure  Gallons  in  the  ground  may  leake,  1855  Tennyson 
Brook  84  The  gate,  Half-parted  from  a  weak  and  scolding 
binge.  Stuck.  1856  J.  C.  Morton  Cycl,  Agric.  I.  840/1  This 
causes  inequality  of  growth,  weak  and  deficient  places  in  the 
hedge.  1M5  E.  P.  Hood  World  of  Proverb  131  The  strength 
of  the  chain  is  in  the  weakest  link. 
b.  fiff.  and  in  fig.  context. 

1581  N.  Bcrne  Dispute  XXV.  in  b,  Thairfoir  all  that  quhilk 
ye  grounde  vpone  this  vaik  fundament,  man  fall  aUogidder. 
1595 Shaks.  yohn\.v\\.  78  Returne  with  me  againe  To  push 
destruction,  and  perpetuall  shame  Out  of  the  weake  doore 
of  our  fainting  Land  1693  Prior  Ode  Imit,  Hor,  vii,  Your 
mould'ring  ^ionument3  in  vain  ye  raise  On  the  weak  Basis 
of  the  Tyrant's  Praise. 

o.  Of  a  fortified  place:  Not  possessed  of  sound 
defence  (esp.  in  some  part  or  on  a  particular  side). 
Also  \  weak-breach  {in  quot.^^.). 

c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  x.  40  Ynentes  t>e  kirk  of  ^e  Se- 
pulchre es  J>e  citec  maste  wayke,  for  J>e  grete  playne  |)at  es 
betwene  )?e  citee  and  t>e  kirke.  a  1586  SwtiEy  A  rcadia  111. 
xiii.  (  7  The  glittering  of  the  armour,  and  sounding  of  the 
trumpets  giving  such  an  assault  to  the  weake-breache  of  his 
false  senses.  1604  Jas.  I  Counterbl.  Tobacco  (Arb.)  107  He 
maice*  his  breach  and  cntrie,  at  some,  .parts  thereof,  which 
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hee  hath  tried  and  found  to  bee  weakest  and  lea*;!  able  to 
resist.  165a  H.  Cocan  tr.  Scitdery's  Ibraldm  Pref.,  in  P'il- 
liers'  Rehearsal  (Arb.)  30  It  is  of  works  of  this  nature,  as  of 
a  place  of  war,  where  notwithstanding  all  the  care  the  En- 
gineer hath  brought  to  fortifie  it,  there  is  alwayes  some 
weak  part  found.  1673  Temple  Obserz'.  Netherl.  viii.  251 
Those  Out-works  which  are  either  weak  of  themselves,  or 
not  well  defensible  for  want  of  men.  1S49  Macaulay  Hisi. 
Eng.  V.  I.  597  Bristol  had  fortifications  which,  on  the  north 
of  the  Avon . .  were  weak. 

quasi-Wr.  lyao  Ozell  tr.  Vertofs  Rom,  Rep.  II.  xiv.  418 
Hiitins  found  out  a  Place  weaker  guarded  than  the  rest, 
which  he  carried  Sword  in  hand. 

d.  lVeakside\ct¥,aafaible'\.  («)  Of  a  forti- 
fied place  ;  A  side  defectively  fortified  or  unsound 
in  its  defences.     {b)fig. 

(a)  1667  Drvden  Secret  Lor>e  1st  Prol.  iv,  Plays  are  like 
Towns,  which,  howe're  fortifi'd  By  Ensineers,  have  still 
some  weaker  side,  By  the  o'reseen  Defendant  unespy'd. 

{b)  167X  Templk^mtt'.  Const.  Empire ^Sttedeit  etc.,  Miscell. 
(1680)  13  Their  Application,  .to  trade,  has  much  increast 
their  Shipping  and  Seamen  (which  they  found  to  be  their 
weak-side  in  their  last  attempts).     1692  L'Estrange  Fables 

I.  cccxxx.  288  This  Dog  here  would  perhaps  have  Fought 
ft)r  his  Master  in  any  Other  Case. .:  But  the  Lkjvc  of  Mutton 
was  his  Weak  side.  1713  Addison  Cato  i.  i,  To  quell  tlie 
tyrant  Love,  and  guard  thy  heart  On  this  weak  side,  where 
most  our  nature  fails.  1730  T.  Boston  Mevt,  vii.  (1899)  140 
Satan  soon  after  got  in  upon  my  weak  side,  x-j^  Mirror 
No.  92  My  friend.,  is  a  little  inclined  to  take  things  on  their 
weak  side,  1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  xi.  v.  f  i  He  spared  you 
tlie  trouble  of  finding  out  the  weak  side  of  that  prelate  and 
his  principal  officers,  by  discovering  their  different  characters 
to  you. 

e.  Weak  point,  {a)  Of  a  thing:  The  point  or 
feature  where  it  is  defective  or  unsound,  (b)  (A 
person's)  weak  pointy  a  failing  or  weakness  ^moral 
or  intellectual). 

(a)  x868  S.  Neil  Puhl,  Meetings  81  In  it  \sc.  the  perora- 
tion] the  strong  points  should  be  enforced,  and  the  weak 
should  be  slipped  airily  over.     1869  Tozer  Ilighl,  Turkey 

II.  21  A  magnificent  view  indeed  it  was... '1  he  weak  point  in 
it  was  that  the  country  on  one  side  was.  .excluded  from  view. 

1875  [see  Wear  v.  15].  1883  A.  Siixjwick  Fallacies  218  To 
use  it  as  a  rough  guide  in  finding  the  weak  point  of  an  argu- 
ment. 1908  Animal  Management  (War  Office)  180  Every 
weak  point  in  the  fit  of  a  saddle  in  a  squadron  should  be 
known.  1920  Times  Lit.  Suppl.  29  Apr.  263/3  The  weak 
point  of  modern  capitalism  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  of  bad 
spending. 

U>)  1827  Hare  Guesses  I.  183  Do  you  want  to  find  out 
a  person's  weak  points  ?  Observe  the  failings  he  has  the 
quickest  eye -for  m  others.  1849  C.  Bronte  Shirley  xxv, 
Other  people  betrayed  consciousness  of,  and  annoyance  at 
her  weak  points. 

17.  Wanting  in  solidity  or  firmness  j  slight ;  of 
a  texture  easily  broken,  fragile,  frail. 

158X  [i^j]  T.  Norton  in  Nicolas  Sir  C.  Hatton  (1847) 
235,  I  desire  not  to  undertake  any  such  work,  but  do  shun 
it  as  storms  in  a  broad  sea  for  a  weak  vessel.  1601  Shaks. 
Jul.  C.  I.  iii.  108  Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mightie 
fire,  Begin  it  with  weake  Strawes,  1680  J.  Collins  Plea 
Irish  Catiell,  etc.  26  The  Hurds,  ..or  Tow,  of  Flax  and 
Hemp,  will  serve  to  make  a  weaker,  or  a  worsen  sort  of 
Linnen.  1705  tr.  Bosmans  Guinea  260  Their  Eggs  are., 
covered. .withathick  Flesh  which  is  pliable  and  weak.  1756 
R.  Rogers  Jmls,  (1769)  11  We  then  attempted  to  cross  the 
lake,  but  found  the  ice  too  weak.  1817  Shelley  To  William 
Shelley  2  The  billows  on  the  beach  are  leaping  around  it,  The 
bark  is  weak  and  frail.  1897  Pr.  Ranjitsinhji  Jubilee  Bk. 
Cricket  iv.  148  A  weak,  springy  [bat]  handle  is  a  mistake. 
A  handle  should  bend  like  the  butt-end  of  a  good  fly-rod 
and  not  like  an  aspen  stick. 
fg.  1592  Shaks.  l^en.  <$-  Ad.  Ded.,  I  know  not.. how  the 
worlde  will  censure  mee  for  choosing  so  strong  a  proppe  to 
support  so  weake  a  burthen.  1781  Cowi-er  Expost.  629 
What  web  too  weak  to  catch  a  modern  brain  1  1784  —  Tiroc. 
169  How  weak  the  barrier  of  mere  nature  proves,  Oppos'd 
against  the  pleasures  nature  loves  1 

18.  Not  Strongly  marked,  a.  Of  colours,  mark- 
ings :  Not  vivid. 

1585  HiGiNS  Junius*  Nomencl.  177/2  Buxeus^..^  weake 
or  vnperfect  yellow,  like  box.  1391  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  iii. 
ii.  6  This  weake  impresse  of  Loue,  is  as  a  figure  Trenched 
in  ice,  which  with  an  houres  heate  Dissolues  to  water,  and 
doth  loose  his  forme.  1831  Brewster  Optics  x.  87  In  the 
spectrum  of  Pollux  there  were  many  weak  but  fixed  lines. 

1876  Abney  Insir.  Photogr.  (ed.  3)  100  For  a  negative  of  the 
weak  type  the  bromide  may  be  omitted.  i878_ —  Treat, 
Photogr.  xii.  85  Defects  in  negatives..  .A  weak  image  may 
be  due— I,  to  an  unsuitable  collodion  [etc.]. 

b.  Mining  ixnd.  Geol.     (See  quot.  1884.) 

1833  T.  SopwiiH  Mining  Distr.  Alston  Moor  107  Old 
Carr  s  Cross  Vein,  in  Alston  Moor,  in  mining  language,  is 
weakest  at  the  north  end.  1884  J.  A.  Phillips  Ore  Deposits 
185  In  the  Alston-Moor  district  a  veinis  said  to  be  weak 
when  the  strata  on  either  side  are  but  slightly  displaced. 

c.  Of  an  animal's  scent :  Faint. 

1854  SuRTEES  Handle^  Cr.  xxxvii.  (1901)  II.  6  Pigg  lifted 
his  'ounds,  the  scent  being  weak  from  the  water. 

19.  Comm.  Ofmarket  prices,  the  market:  Having 
a  downward  tendency,  not  firm.  Hence  of  commo- 
dities with  regard  to  their  prices. 

1856  in  Tooke  &  Newmarch  Hist.  Prices  (1857)  V.  657  In 
January  ('56}  the  market  opened  with  much  firmness  at 
75f.. .;  subsequently  the  tone  became  weaker,  x^t  Daily 
Neivs  23  Aug.  2/7  Prices  for  wheat,  however,  were  decidedly 
weaker.  1900  Ibid.  17  Sept.  2/5  Hematite  continues  to  be 
weak,  as  was  the  case  at  Tuesday's  market.  1903  S.  S. 
Pratt  Work  of  Wall  St.  100  If  there  are  more  offers  than 
bids  the  market  is  weak  and  the  price  declines. 

20.  Phonetics  and  Prosody.  Of  a  sound  :  Pro- 
nounced with  less  force  than  the  adjacent  sound  or 
sounds.  Of  accent,  stress  :  Having  relatively  little 
force.     Of  a  syllable,  the  ending  of  a  verse  :  Un- 
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stressed  or  without  metrical  ictus.  Of  the  caesura  : 
Falling  after  a  short  syllable. 

Weak  ending.,  the  occurrence  of  an  unstressed  or  proclitic 
monosyllable  (a  preposition  or  conjunction)  in  the  normally 
stressed  place  at  the  end  of  an  iambic  line.  Sometimes  dis- 
tinguished from  light  ending  (e.g.  a  relative  pronoun  or 
auxiliary  verb),  on  which  the  voice  can  dwell  slightly. 
^  axdyi  B.  Jonson  Engl.  Gram.  iv.  (1640)  43  Before  e.  and 
j.it[CIhath  a  weake  sound,  and  hisseth  like  J.  1663  Howell 
A'ny  Engl.  Grain.  28  This  letter  M..hath  three  degrees  of 
sounds,  full  in  the  beginning,  weak  in  the  middle,  and  flat 
at  the  end  of  a  word.  1765  J.  Elphinston  Princ.  Eugl. 
Lang,  II.  329  Combinations  of  two  syllables.  Iamb,  a  short 
and  a  long,  or  a  weak  and  a  strong.  1774  [W.Mitfobd]  Ess. 
Harmony  Lang.  100  Besides  these,  feet  often  occur  with 
the  strong  accent  on  both  syllables  ;  and  frequently  one  foot, 
sometimes  two  in  a  verse,  have  the  weaker  accent  only.  18x4 
T.  Martin  Fhilol.  Eng.  Gram,  117  When  two  consonants 
fall  together  and  will  not  combine,  the  weaker  is  sometimes 
silent.  1838  E.  Gukst  Engl.  Rhythms  I.  86  The  primary 
accent  of  the  adjective  ought  always,  when  not  emphatic, 
to  be  weaker  than  that  of  the  substantive.  xZ^Proc.  Philol. 
Soc.  V.  153  A  foot  catalectic  on  the  weak  syllable.  1857 
C.  Bathurst  Shaks.  I  'ersif.  38  There  are  several  instances 
of  the  weak  endings.  1871  J,  Hauley  Ess.  (1873)  273  The 
effect  of  a  weak  r  on  the  preceding  short  vowel.  1874  B.  H. 
Kennedy  Publ.  Sch.  Lai,  Gram.  §  2f;o  (ed.  2)  529  A  weak 
trochaic  caesura,  after  the  trochee  or  second  syllable  of  the 
dactyl.  X874  J.  K.  Ingram  in  Trans.  New  Shaks.  Soc.  n. 
^47  The  former  may  with  convenience  be  called  *  light  end- 
ings',  whilst  to  the  latter  may  be  appropriated  the  name 
(hitherto  vaguely  given  to  both  groups  jointly;  of '  weak  end- 
ings'.  1886  J.  B.  Mayor  Engl,  Metre  103  Some  have  main- 
tained that  the  ba>is  of  the  metre  is  a  double  trochee  with  a 
weaker  stress  on  the  first  syllable  and  stronger  on  the  third. 

21.  Philol.  In  various  applications,  opposed  to 
strong  (see  Steong  a.  22).  a.  Of  Teiit.  nouns 
and  adjs.  :  Belonging  to  any  of  the  declensions  in 
which  the  stem  in  OTeut.  ended  in  -w.  b.  Of 
Tcut.  verbs :  Forming  the  preterite  by  the  addition 
of  a  suffix.  C.  In  Greek  grammar,  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  sigmatic  or 'first*  aorist,  in  contra-' 
distinction  to  the  'second*  or  'strong*  aorist.  d. 
In  Sanskrit  grammar,  the  designation  of  the  reduced 
stems  of  nouns,  and  of  the  cases  in  which  the  re- 
duced stem  occurs.  ©.  In  Hebrew  and  Syriac 
grammar  applied  to  certain  consonants  (otherwise 
called  *  feeble*)  and  to  verbs  which  have  one  or 
more  of  these  in  the  root.  f.  The  designation  oi  the 
ablaut-grade  which  results  from  absence  of  stress. 

a.  1841  [see  Strong  a.  22  a].  1885  J.  Byrne  Struct.  Lang, 
II.  194  There  is  also  in  all  the  Teutonic  languages  a  weak 
declension,  as  Grimm  has  called  it,  which  has  arisen  from 
the  insertion  of  «  or  an  between  the  stem  and  the  element 
of  case  or  number. 

b.  1841  Latham  Efig.  Lang,  xviii.  198  Weak  Tenses. 
The  Prseterite  Tense  of  the  Weak  Verbs  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  d  or  /...The  Verbs  of  the  Weak  Conjugation 
fall  into  Three  Classes.  1845  Proc.  Philol.  Soc,  II.  50  In 
the  weak  perfects  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  .no  such  diffi- 
culty presents  itself.     1886  Kington  Oliphant  Ne^v  Engl. 

I.  223  There  is  a  curious  confusion  of  the  Strong  and  Weak 
verb  in  metal  vtoltynttyd. 

C.  187s  E.  Abbott  Curiius' Eiucid.  Student's  Grk.  Gram. 
104  The  sibilant  common  to  both  naturally  leads  from  the 
future  to  the  weak  aorist.  xZ^(^'P avillo^  Man.Comp.  Philol, 
196  The  Weak  or  Compound  Aorist  (i  aor.). 

d.  1863  Bknfey  Sansk.  Gram.  §  220.  176  There  are  some 
nouns  which  have  a  strong  and  a  weak  form.  Ibid.  §  238.  198 
In  the  Veda  the  distinction  between  the  strong  and  weak 
cases  is  less  regularly  observed  than  in  the  later  Sanskrit.  _ 

e.  1874  A.  B.  Davidson  Hebr.  Gram.  6g  A  weak  verb  is 
a  verb  which  has  one  or  more  of  its  three  stem  letters  a  weak 
letter.  The  weak  letters  are  the  gutturals,  the  quiescents, 
and  nun.  1904  J.  A.  Crichton  NSldeke's  Syriac  Gram,  42 
Weak  roots  vary  a  good  deal  in  their  weak  letters.  Ibid. 
106  A  few  verbs /rr>«atf  «  also  take  e^  as  well  as  a  few  weak 
verbs. 

f.  1888  Sweet  Hist.  Engl.  Sounds  §  249  The  result  was 
a  variety  of  vowel-series,  each  with  the  three  stages,  strong, 
medium,  and  weak.  1891  A.  L.  Mayhew  O.E.  Phonol.  §  645 
Weak  (i.  e.  Zero)  Grades.  1908  Wright  O.  E.  Gram.  §  472 
In  the  athematic  verbs  the  personal  endings  were  added  to 
the  bare  root,  which  had  the  strong  grade  form  of  ablaut  in 
the  singular,  but  the  weak  grade  in  the  dual  and  plural. 

22.  Comb.  a.  In  parasynthetic  adjs.,  as  weak- 
backed,   -brained^  -chined^  etc.     See  also  ^^  eak- 

HANDED,  -HEADED,  -BEAUTED,  -KKEED,  -MINDED, 
-SIGHTED, 

1535  Covekdale  Isa.  xxviii.  7  They  are..*weake  braned 
thorow  sironge  drynke.  1841  Dickens  Barn.  Rudge  xxxiv. 
It  is  a  foolish  fancy  on  the  part  of  this  weak-brained  man. 
a  1663  KiLLiGREW  V'(i?-j(?7;V  Wedd.  1.  i.  (1664)  75  The  *weak. 
chin'd  slave  hir'd  lie  once  to  say,  I  was  with  Child  by  him. 
1657  J.  Sergeant  Schism  DispaclCt  94  This  *weak^on- 
scienc  d  man.  1&45  Waller  To  Mistris  Braughton  8  So  in 
those  Nations  which  the  Sun  adore  Some  modest  Persian,  or 
some  *weak-ey'd  Moore,  No  higher  dares  advance  hisdazled 
sight.  1746C0LHNS  t^rftf  to  Evening  iii,  Save  where  the  weak- 
eyed  bat  With  short  shrill  shriek  flits  by  on  leathern  wing. 
183a  Shelley  Chas.  /,  ii.  127  And  banish  weak.eyed  Mercy 
to  the  weak.     1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  n.  iii.  119  Not  able  to 

?roduce  more  accusation  Then  your  owne  *weake-hindg'd 
ancy.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  liii,  You're  not  one  of  the 
*weak-legged  ones.  x85a  Thackeray  Esmond  i.  xii,  My 
Lord  Firebrace  was  but  a  feeble-minded  and  'weak-limbed 
young  nobleman.     1802*  An  English  Traveller'  .S"^.  Paris 

II.  ix.  293  These  *  weak-nerved  females,  who  would  have 
fainted  at  the  sight  of  a  spider  mangling  a  fly.  1835  Dickens 
Sk.  Boz,  Parlour  Orator,  *Weak-pated  dolts  they  are.  1796 
W.  H.  Marshall  W.  Eng.U.  207  A  *weaksoiled  arable  Dis- 
trict. 1508  FiSHEK  Wks.  (1876)  253  Those  llie  whiche  be 
basshefull  and  *weyke  spyryted.  1896  A  I/butt's  Syst.  Med. 
I.  229  A  *weak-walled  heart . .  is  much  more  easily  influenced 
by  digitalis  than  a  healthy  one.    1885  Graphic  ai  Feb.  174/2 
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•Weak-willed  folk.  1909  G.  M.  Trevelyan  Carihaldi  t, 
Thousand  iv.  73  The  doubtful  and  weak-wiiled  guide  of 
Europe's  destiny.  1649  G.  Daniel  Trinarch.,  Hen.  IV, 
ccxxiv,  Soe  cutting  through  a  Swarme  Of  Gnatts,  an  Eagle 
scoureing  after  Prey,  Beats  downe  the  *weak-wing'd  vermin 
in  her  way.  1865  Swinburne  C-^rtj/tf/firi/lv.i.  J59  These  men 
be  *weaker.witted  than  mere  fools  When  they  fall  mad  once. 

b.  as  adv.  with  pa.  pples.,  iveak-built,  -made; 
with  pres.  pples.,  weak-growing,  •shivering. 

1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  130  Vet  euer  to  obtaine  his  will  re. 
soluing.  Though  *weake. built  hopes  perswade  him  to  ab- 
staining. 1656  CowLEV  Fiudtir,  dies.  Life  and  Fame  i,  Oh 
Life..  Vain  weak.built  Isthmus,  which  dost  proudly  rise  Up 
betwixt  two  Eternities.  1842  Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  705 
In  *weak-growing  sorts,  apt  to  fruit,  they  should  be  en- 
couraged with  manure.  1593  Shaks.  Luer.  1260  Those 
proud  Lords  to  blame.  Make  ""weak-made  women  tenants 
to  their  shame.  17J7-46  Thomson  Summer  1260  Nor,  when 
cold  Winter  keens  the  brightening  flood,  Would  I  'weak- 
shivering  linger  on  the  brink. 

c.  t  weak-back,  f  -wit,  one  who  is  weak  in  the 
back,  in  mind;  fweak-hearta.,  =  Weak-heabted. 

a  1415  tr.  Arderne":  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  8  All  )>inges  ar 
hard  to  a  walk  hert  man,  for  (>ai  trow  euermore  yuellez  to 
be  ny^e  to  t>am,  1656  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Boccaiini's  Adz'ts. 
fr.  Parnass.  i.  ix.  (1674)  1 1  [Greek]  proves  hard  of  digestion 
to  the  squeasie  stomacks  of  modern  weak-wits.  1659  Cleve- 
land V'it.  Uxoris  xviii,  By  thee  'tis  likely  shee'l  liave  none. 
Whilst  thou  for  weak-ijack  go. 

t  B.  sb.  =  Feeble  sb.  4,  Foible  2.  In  quot. 
i683yff.  Obs. 

1683  D.  \.Ar/  o/Conv€rse  87  And  so  [we]  lose  a  consider- 
able advantage  over  our  Adversary  hy  not  reflecting  where 
the  weak  of  his  discourse  lies ;  we  think  only  on't  when  the 
stroke  is  past.  1691  Sir  W.  Hope  Fencing  Masterii  Thrust 
with  the  Fort  of  your  Sword  upon  the  weak  of  his. 

tWeak,  V.  Obs.  Forms:  5-6  weke,  weyk, 
weik,  wayk,  .SV.  walk,  (6  vaik),  6  week,  6-9 
weak.     [f.  Weak  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  weak  or  weaker,  to  weaken  or 
enfeeble.     Alsoyff. 

c  1400  Ront,  Rose  4737  A  strengthe,  weyked  to  stonde  vp. 
right  {Pr./orce  en/erjue].  And  fcblenesse,  ful  of  might.  1459 
Patton  Lett,  1. 444  He.,  is  ryte  lowebrowt,  and  sore  weykid 
and  feblyd.  1501  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.)  III.  iii. 
(1506J  156  In  weykynge  them  and  dyscouragynge,  be  it  by 
iheyr  euyll  example  or  otherwyse.  1513  Douglas  j^iieis  ix. 
X.  50  Nor  5it  the  slaw  nor  febiil  onwieidy  age  May  waik  our 
spreit,  nor  mynys  our  curage.  a  1536  Tisdale  Brief  Dect. 
Sacram.  (c  1550)  Bvb,  All  that  comme  to  the  sacrament 
..with  the  medytacyon  to  weak  the  flesh  and  strenght  the 
Spyrite  agaynst  her.  c  1560  A.  Scott  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xxxiv. 
14  Ane  fowsum  appetyte,  That  strenth  of  pcrsoun  waikis. 
a  1635  Randolph  Poems  (1638)  50  It  weaks  the  Braine;  it 
spoiles  the  memory.  1641-7  H.'iAavLt.  Song  of  Soul  I.  If. 
Ixxx,  Which  will  enipair  the  flesh  and  weak  the  knee.  1856 
J.  )&Ki.\.hv.i\-!iv.  Poems  190  Time  hasna  dimmed  my  goshawk 
ee,  Nor  weak'd  my  hand. 

aisol.  1568  Skevke  Pest  (Bannatyne  Club)  25  Fasting 
mundifeis.  .bot  vaikis  thair  with. 

b.  To  soak  in  water,  to  macerate.  Cf.  Woke 
V.     [?  After  Da,  wetken,  LG.  ■weken.'\ 

«S59  MoRwvNG  Evonymus  10  1  his  herbe.  .if  it  be  dried 
and  weikte  or  stiept  in  wyne  a  few  dayes,  then  destilled  in 
Bahieo  Marias.  Ibid.  72  Newe  herbes  nede  the  lesse  time, 
when  they  are  stiept  or  weekt  in  wine  or  other  liquor. 

2.  intr.  To  become  weaker  or  less  severe,  be 
mitigated. 

C1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  1144  (Campsall  MS.)  Som- 
what  to  wayken  IHart.  MS.  woken]  gan  (x  peyne. 

Hence  f  Wea'kiag  vb/.  sb. 

1SS9  MoRwvNC  Evonymus  67  Maceration,  y'  is  steping 
or  weking,  or  els  infusion,  a  watring  &  moistening.  1581 
W.  S.  Exam.  Compl,  i.  6  Albeit  we  labour  not  much  with 
our  bodies,  .yet  yee  know  we  labour  with  our  mindes,  more 
to  y"  weaking  of  y^  same,  then  by  any  other  bodily  exercise 
we  should  do.  Ibid.  ii.  18  b.  It  may  come  to  y«  great  deso- 
lation and  weaking  of  the  strenght  of  this  realme. 

Weak,  obs.  form  of  Wick. 

Weake,  obs.  form  of  Week. 

Weaken  (w;'k'n),z».  Also6wayken,weyken, 
Sc.  waken.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  4  waykned,  6-8 
weakned,  7  Sc.  waikned.     [f.W'EAK  a.  +  -en  5. 

In  the  followin;;  early  instance  the  word  may  be  a  direct 
adoption  from  Scand. ;  cf.  Natv.  AM.  veiina,  MSw.  and 
Sw.  vekna,  to  become  weak. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1422  So  faste  \ay  wejed  to  him 
wyne,  hit . .  breybed  vppe  in  to  his  brayn  &  blemyst  his 
mynde,  &  al  wajkned  his  wyt,  &  wel  neje  he  foles.] 
I.  trans.  '1  o  make  weak  or  weaker. 

1 1.  '1  o  soften,  a.  To  steep  («alt  meat)  in  water, 
so  as  to  remove  the  salt  (cf.  WoKB  v.").  b.  To 
dissolve  in  acid.  Obs. 

1530  Palsgb.  770/1,  I  wayken  s.ilte  meates,  I  lay  them  in 
water.  Je  atlrempe  enlenue.  1540  —  Acolastusu.i.'W'xy'h, 
Clodius  Esopus  his  Sonne  dyd  at  a  banket  cate  a  perle, 
weakened  in  stronge  vyneyger. 

2.  To  lessen  the  physical  strength  or  vigour  of 
(an  animal  or  plant,  its  parts  or  organs)  ;  to  lessen 
the  functional  vigour  of  (an  organ  or  an  organic 
power). 

i5«8G«AETOMC*ri>n.  11.707  At  the  laste  battayle  the  very 
«trengthe  of  his  chiefe  souldiours  was  weakened.  J577  B. 
Gooce  lleresbach's  Husb.  in.  149  b,  Swyne. ..  Afore  they 
goe  to  pa-iture,  they  must  be  medicined,  least  the  grasse 
skarre  [x/V]  them  to  much,  by  which  they  wylbe  greatly  weak- 
ened. 1588  Greene  Pandoslo  (1607)  G  i  b,  Wio  gazeth  at 
the  Sunne,  weakeneth  his  sight.  1643  Baker  Chron.,  Hen.  It 
(■053)  87  So  strong  a  Corrosive  is  grief  of  mind,  when  it 
meetes  with  a  body  weakened  before  with  sicknesse.  1764 
Museum  Rust.  IV.  30  Such  running  to  seed  will  weaken 
the  plants  much  more  than  several  cuttings.  1810  Crabbe 
Borough  xxii.  331  Through  the  water  came  A  hollow  groan, 
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that  weaken'd  all  my  frame.  1831-3  E.  Burton  Ecchs. 
Hist.  xii.  (1845)  282  The  venerable  Apostle  ■was  so  weak- 
ened by  age,  that  his  disciples  were  obliged  to  carry  him  to 
the  religious  meetings.  1845  Eudd  Dis.  Liver  130  Such 
measures,,  weaken  the  patient,  at  a  timewhen  his  assimilat- 
ing powers  can  scarcely  maintain  his  actual  condition.  1864 
Tennyson  En.  A  rden  821  A  languor  came  Upon  him,  gentle 
sickness,  gradually  Weakening  the  man,  till  he  could  do  no 
more,  But  kept  the  house,  his  chair,  and  last  his  bed. 

b.  In  Bible  phrase,  To  weaken  the  hands  of',  fig. 
to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  (a  person  or  body  of 
persons),  to  hinder,  discourage.  Cf.  Strengthen 
V.  2  b. 

1560  Bible  (Geneva)  y^r.xxxviii.  4,  ^Vtr/j.  vi.  g.  2864  Pusey 
Lecf.  Daniel {i^-jt)  135  The  people  of  the  land  weakened 
the  hands  of  the  people  of  Judah. 

3.  To  enfeeble  or  decrease  the  vigour  of  (the 
mind,  etc.), 

1536  Primer En^.  <^  Za/.,  Ditige  (Rouen)  133  My  spyryte 
god  wotte  is  wekenyd  wonders  sore.  1683  Burnet  tr.  More's 
Utopia  88  Unless  Age  has  weakned  his  Understanding.  1748 
Richardson  Clarissa  (1768)  VI.  217  When  peoples  minds 
are  weakened  by  a  sense  of  their  own  infirmities.  1840 
Dickens  OldC.  ShopyXif  His  consciousness  came  back;  but 
the  mind  was  weakened  and  its  functions  were  impaired. 

4.  To  lessen  (authority,  influence,  power,  credit), 
f  to  lower  the  value  of  (something);  ^f  to  im- 
poverish (an  estate). 

1530  Palsgr.  770/1  Their  power  is  waykenned  :  leur  foU' 
ttoyr  est  affoybliS  or  in/ervii.  1560  Daus  tr.  Steidane's 
Comm,  15s  There  can  no  greater  plage  inuade  a  commen 
wealth,  than  what  time  thauthoritie  of  lawes  is  weakened 
and  disoiued.  K6ia  Two  Noble  K.  v.  iv,  A  Steed.. a  black 
otie,  owing  Not  a  hayr  worth  of  white,  which  some  will  say 
Weakens  his  price.  1618-20  Essex  Archd.  Bk.  Depositions 
(MS.)  21  b,  He..nowe  found  his  estate  much  weakned  and 
impaired  sithence  the  makinge  of  the  said  will.  1639  Du 
Verger  tr.  Catims'  Admir.  Events  6  Her  Father  Venon  . . 
had  much  weakned  his  estate  in  drawing  his  deare  friend  out 
of  prison.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ji.  1002  Weakning  the  Scepter 
of  old  Night.  1673  Temple  Observ.  United  Prox:  viii.  251  Be- 
cause the  loss  of  every  small  Outwork  does  not  only  weaken 
the  Number,  but  sink  the  Courage  of  the  Garrison  within. 
1706  E.  Ward  IVooden  l^orld  Diss.  (1708)  7  Such  a  Prosti- 
tution  of  his  Presence,  he  thinks,  weakens  his  Authority. 
a  X715  Bt'RNET  Otvu  Time  (1766)  II.  71  While  the  witnesses 
were  weakening  their  own  credit.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa 
(1768)  VIII,  215  Which  must  weaken  the  influences  of  their 
good  works.  1776  Adam  Smith  /K.  AT.  iii.  ii.  I.  467  That  the 
power,  and  consequently  the  security  of  the  monarchy,  may 
not  be  weakened  by  division,  it  must  descend  entire  to  one 
of  the  children.  1847  G.  Harris  Ld.Chanc.  Hardwicke  I. 
lit.  245  The  witness  may  also  be  made  to  weaken  his  own 
credit,  by  the  account  which  he  admits  of  himself,  or  of  his 
character.  1885  *  Mrs.  Alexander  *  Valerie's  Fate  iii,  The 
slight  difference  of  age  between  herself  and  those  she  taught 
somewhat  weakened  her  authority, 

5.  To  reduce  the  strength  of  (a  body  of  men)  in 
numbers  or  lighting  power;  to  render  (ajDOsition) 
less  secure. 

1560  Daus  tr,  Sleidane^s  Conim.  129  b,  What  tyme  the  one 
parte  was  thus  weakened,  the  Anabaptisles  doe  chouse 
newe  senatours,  all  of  their  owne  faction.  1600  Hakluvt 
/'Vy.  III.  228  Considering  how  in  number  we  wercdiminished, 
and  in  strength  greatly  weakned,  both  by  reason  of  our 
sicknesse  and  also  of  the  number  that  were  dead.  1617 
MoKVSOM  Itin.  11.  Ill  Ima^iining  that  Tyrone,  .would  not 
have, .any  minde  to. .hinder  his  retreaie  when  he  should 
have  weakened  his  forces  by  that  Plantation  [of  a  garrison]. 
1698  J.  Collier  Immar,  Stage  i.  5  Such  Licentious  Dis. 
course  tends.. to  weaken  the  De^nces  of  Virtue.  1760 
Cautions  ^  Advices  to  Officers  of  Army  171  If  you  should 
be  sent  on  a  Party,  observe  this  Precaution  yourself;  but 
let  them  not  be  too  strong,  lest  you  weaken  your  main  Body. 
z86o  LdwENTHAL  Morpky's  Games  Chess  114  This  move, 
however,  weakens  the  K.  B's  P.,  which  immediately  be- 
comes  the  focus  of  Black's  attack.  1875  Gossip  Chess- 
player's  Man,  846  Black  would  gain  a  move,  but  weaken 
ois  position. 

6.  To  render  weaker  in  resources,  authority,  poli- 
tical or  military  power,  or  the  like. 

1568  Bible  (Bishops')  Isa.  xiv.  xa  O  Lucifer..  Howe  hast 
thou  gotten  a  fall  euen  to  the  grounde,  which  didst  weaken 
the_ nations  ?  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol,  v.  Ixxvu  §  6  As  lonjr  as 
their  amitie  with  God  continued,. .nothing  could  weaken 
them  but  Apostasie.  1651  HoBBEsimaM.  11.  xvii.  (1904)  116 
So  now  do  Citte<t  and  Kingdomes.. endeavour  as  much  as 
they  can,  to  subdue,  or  weaken  their  neighbours.  1673 
1'emple  Obset-v.  United  Prov.  i.  17  Both  Philip  and  his  Son 
.  .found  themselves  a  Match  for  France,  then  much  weakned, 
as  well  by  the  late  wars  of  England,  as  the  Factions  of  their 
Princes.  1713  Addison  Crt/(j  II.  iii.  Let  us  not  weaken  still  the 
weaker  side,  By  our  divisions.  I7a7  Dk  Foe  Engl.  Tradesm. 
(1732)  I.  vi.  67  As  they  {sc.  those  adventures]  very  rarely 
add  to  his  credit,  so  if  they  lessen  the  man's  stock,  they 
weaken  him  in  the  main,  and  he  must  at  last  faint  under  it. 
1853  Newman  Hist.  Sk.  (1873I II.  1.  vi.  137  They  look  every 
means  to  weaken  and  annoy  the  very  men  whom  they  had 
invited.^  1864  Brvce  Holy  Ront.  Emp,  viii.  (1875)  129  He 
[Otto]  is  commonly  said  to  have  wished  to  weaken  the 
aristocracy  by  raising  up  rivals  to  them  in  the  hierarchy, 
1887  Field  3  Dec.  862/1  The  Old  Harrovians  were  now 
greatly  weakened  by  the  enforced  retirement  of  Kendall. 
t9'5  J-  W.  Headlam  Hist.  Twelve  Days  iii.  83  Serbia 
would  certainly  have  been  humbled  and  weakened. 

7,  To  render  less  eflficacious, 

1639  Saltmarshe  Policy  301  Perseverance  preserves  and 
advances  that  grace  which  relapses  weaken  and  loose.  17x1 
Addison  .V/^c/.  No.  309  f  16  An  ordinary  Poet  would  indeed 
have  spun  out  so  many  Circumstances  to  a  great  iJength, 
and  by  that  means  have  weakned,  instead  of  illustrated,  the 
principal  Fable.  1813  %QOTt  Queutin  Z).  xxxiil,  I. .swore 
.  .upon  another  fragment  of  the  true  cross  which  I  got  from 
the  Grand  Seignior,  weakened  in  virtue,  doubtless,  by  so- 
journing with  infidels.  1877  Tennyson  Harold  v.  i.  Let 
not  my  strong  prayer  Be  weaken'd  in  thy  sight. 
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b.  To  lessen  or  destroy  the  strength  of  (an  argu- 
ment, a  case,  etc.)  ;  to  render  (a  probability)  less 
likely. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  ^  Cr.  i.  iii.  195  Aiax..sets  Thersites  A 
slaue,..To  match  vs  in  comparisons  with  durt,  To  weaken 
and  discredit  our  exposure.  1644  J.  Maxwell  Sacro-sancta 
Reg.  Maj.  46  This  weakeneth  no  wayes  our  argument. 
17!^  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  166 
This  concession  no  more  weakens  the  probability  of  the 
hydraulic  cause,  which  I  apply  to  it,  than  that  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  attraction  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  [etc.]. 
X855  Macaulay  Hist,  Eng.  xx.  IV.  527  'they  well  knew 
that  an  inquiry  could  not  strengthen  their  case,  and  might 
weaken  it,  x886  J.  B.  Mayor  Engl.  Metre  76  This  would 
very  much  weaken,  if  not  entirely  destroy,  the  evidence  iii 
favour  of  such  feet. 

C,  To  render  (faith,  resolve,  conviction)  weaker. 
1848  Mrs.  Gaskell  Mmy  Barton  xii,  Don't  let  my  being 
an  unbelieving  Thomas  weaken  your  faith. 

8.  To  render  (a  material  thing)  less  strong  01 
more  liable  to  fracture. 

1827  Faraday  Chem,  Manip.  ix.  (1842)  242  A  hole.. will 
appear  before  the  filter  is  finished ;  or  if  not,  it  will  be  so 
weakened  as  to  be  unable  to  bear  a  quantity  of  fluid  without 
breaking.  1857  Dempsey  Arckit.  Pract.  51  Closers  must 
never  be  allowed  except  in  the  quoins ;  where  they  neces- 
sarily must  occur,  in  order  not  to  weaken  the  work  by  cut- 
ting those  bricks  which  show  on  both  faces,  1910  J.  Bart- 
lett  in  Encycl.  Brit.  V.  387/1  The  timbers  are  held  to- 
gether with  a  spike.  In  this  way  they  are  not  weakened. 
X914  M.  Barrett  Footpr,  Anc,  Scot.  Ck.  i.  36  This  weak- 
ened the  central  tower,  which  fell  with  a  crash  in  1688. 

9.  To  reduce  the  intensity  of  (a  colour,  sounc^, 
fire). 

1683  Salmon  Doron  Med,  11.  378  Then  weaken  the  fire, 
and  draw  oflF  a  strong  cinnamon  water.  X733  School  oj 
Miniature  34  In  working  thereon  with  Green,  it  constantly 
weakens  the  Red  which  had  first  been  laid  on.  xygx  W. 
Hamilton  Bcrthollei's  Dyeing  II.  143  This  weakens  the 
colour  of  the  madder.  x8os  Nicholson's  Jrnl.  Nat.  Philos. 
(8**)  XI.  129  Both  sounds  grew  weaker  in  proportion  as  I 
retired  from  the  striking  point;  but  that  transmitted  by  the 
stone  was  weakened  much  more  rapidly  than  that  trans- 
mitted through  the  air.  18x5  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci,  Sf 
Art  1 1,  531  The  oxygen . .  acts  upon  the  colouring  particles ; 
it  combines  with  them,  and  weakens  their  colour.  1876 
Tait  Rec.  Adv.  Phys.  Set.  ix.  220  The  atmosphere  might 
merely  have  weakened  the  various  kinds  of  sunlight. 

b.  Phonetics.  To  reduce  in  force  of  utterance. 
X863  Bknfey  Sansk.  Gram,  §  187.  1^3  Many  verbs.,  .are 
weakened. .by rejecting  final  or  penultimate  nasals.  1869  J. 
Peile  Grk.  (J-  Lat.  FAyrnoL  124  As  for  example  when  a  m 
Greek  is  weakened  to  t.  1874  A.  J.  Ellis  E.  E.  Pronunc. 
IV,  12S2  In  the  first  case  the  vowel  is  strengthened,  in  the 
latter  weakened.  1877  Sweet  Primer  Phonetits  %  273  (1902) 
05  There  is  a  distinct  tendency  to  weaken  the  stress  of  the 
last  syllable  of  a  syllable-group.  x888  —  Hist,  Engl.  Sounds 
186  In  draiven  the  w  was  probably  soon  weakened  into  an  u. 
1908  —  Sounds  0/ English  $1  The  falling  diphthongs  weaken 
their  second  elements,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  full  /',  w. 

10.  Card-games,  To  lessen  the  strength  of  (one's 
hand,  etc.), 

X74a  Hoyle  IVhist  (1746)  25  Whereas  if  you  had  trumped 
one  of  your  Adversaries  best  Cards,  you  had  so  weakened 
your  Hand,  as  probably  not  to  make  more  than  five  Tricks 
without  your  Partner's  Help.  x86a 'Cavendish  '/^7f/j^(i864) 
47  Vou  weaken  a  suit  by  discarding  from  it,  and  lessen  the 
number  of  long  cards  you  might  otherwise  establish. 

11,  To  render  (market  prices,  a  market)  less  firm. 

1875  Economist  2  Jan.  20/1  Stocks  being  quitesmall,  the 
increased  receipts  do  not  have  much  effect  as  yet  in  weaken- 
ing prices.  1883  Manch.  Exam.  26  Nov.  4/2  Advices  from 
Manchester  have  tended  to  weaken  the  cotton  market. 

H.  t'nlr,  12.  To  grow  or  become  weak  or  weaker, 
X541  R.  Copland  Guydons  Quest.  Chirurg.  Oj,  It  shuld 
be  daunger  of  to  moche  resolucyon  and  that  the  strength 
shuld  weyken.  i5<>4  R.  Ashley  tr.  Loys  le  Roy  81  b,  By 
transporting  the  prmcipal  forces,  and  riches,  from  Rome  to 
Bizantium,  diuiding  of  the  Empire  into  the  East  and  West ; 
they  weakned  much.  x6o5  Shaks.  Lear  i.  iv.  248  His  No- 
tion weakens.  X607  Rowlands  Guy  Warxv.  32  The  Em- 
peror..with  new  forces  gave  a  new  assault.  Knowing  the 
City  could  not  be  relieved.  And  then  their  strength  would 
weaken  by  default.  1733  School  0/ Miniature  34  With  the 
same  Mixture  form  all  the  Shades,  adding  White  as  they 
weaken.  x8sx  Clare  Vill.  Minsir.  etc.  II.  202  While  o'er 
the  meadow's  little  fluttering  rill  The  twittering  sunbeam 
weakens  cool  and  dim.  1855  Browning  Old  Pii.t.  Florence 
vi.  Wherever  an  outline  weakens  and  wanes.  1876  J.  Ellis 
Caesar  in  Egypt  151  The  body  weakens,  but  the  soul  is 
strong.  X884  HowELLS  in  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  123/2  These 
hydraulic  elevators  weaken  sometimes,  and  can  t  go  any 
further.  x886  Hardy  Mayor  Cnsterhr.  I.  xviii.  224  Mrs. 
Henchard  was  weakening  visibly  [in  health],  xqio  Times 
Lit.  SuPpl.  23  Sept,  621/4  The  plot  weakens  a  little  towards 
the  end. 

b.  (orig.  U.S^  To  take  a  less  firm  attitude,  to 
recede  from  a  standpoint,  to  give  way. 

1876  *  Mark  Twain  '  Tom  Saivyer  xxvii,  Don't  you  ever 
weaken.  Huck.and  I  won't.  x88a  Bret  Harte  Flip  ii,  *  Go 
'long.  Dad,  you're  talking  silly  ! '  The  old  man  weakened, 
1890  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  13  Sept.  73  A  man  whom  he  took 
for  an  accomplice  weakened  when  the  first  child  was  to  be 
taken  and  exposed  the  scheme.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  3  Dec.  2/2 
The  Church  will  indeed  suffer  an  immense  loss  of  moral 
prestige  if  she  now  weakens  on  this  subject. 

Hence  Wea'kened  ppl.  a. 

1548  Elyofs  Diet.,  Attenuntus, ..  Rppa.yTed,  weakened, 
diminished.  X577  Grange  Golden  Aphrod.  G  ivb,  The 
fountayne  Granus  giueth  strength  vnto  the  weakened  bone. 
1594  Selimtts  157  My  sonnes..May  take  occasion  of  my 
weakned  age.  And  rise  in  rebell  armes  against  my  state. 
1694  Atterbury  Serm.y  Isa.  Ix.  ■-12  (1726)  I.  130  When  a 
\\4rlike  and  Savage  Race  of  Men.. set  upon  a  dissolute, 
divided,  and  weakned  Enemy.  1797  Jane  Austen  Sense 
*  Sensib.  xxix.  An  aching  head,  a  weakened  stomach,  and 
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•  nncnl  ner>-oos  fiinlness.  1869  J.  Peiuk  Grk.  tl  Lat. 
EttmtL  ISO  The  French  k  is  a  similar  example  of  weakened 
KtKuUiiOT.  i»Jo  JEVONS  Ettm-  Logic  XVI.  140  They  are 
Sid  to  have  .  wSkened  conclusion  bemuse  the  conclusion 
bMrtkuUr.  1*74  A.  J.  Elms  E.  E.  Proiainc  IV.  I35«  In 
S£?off«I  thisT?  U  a  •  weakened  '  (u)  reduced  to  (rt.  18,3 
!^  l^//-«0-  I.  xiii.  305  The  proposed  change.  ,n 
P^y5  esis.  inv^»«  «  leas,  a  weakened  recognition  of 
that  duty  [of  propagating  religious  truth]. 

Weakener  C«rk'n3i)-  Also  6-8  weakner. 
[f.  Weakes  f.  +  -KBl.]    One  who  or  something 

which  weakens.  ,,,»,,  .v   »•„., 

tcSo  L.  ANl>Rr!V.ES Serm.,  Ltnl  L  (.6«1  >63  If  this  Ego, 
be^  Saul,  but  David.  David,  which  giveth  strength 
v^toAe  Filers;  and  not  Saul,  an  empa.rer  or  weakner  of 
them.  i6»4  [S.  Bethki)  PrmiJ.  God  (ed.  2)  w,  }  here  being 
no  Sch  Tutors  to  the  Strength  of  a  Lan/,  Underm.ners 
S^d  WeakTer.  thereof,  as  are  nnreformed  Provocations. 
<  1716  SoiTH  Strm.  Uj'j)  VI.  xu  397  Fastings  and  Morti- 
6cati<ms..which.  .rightly  managetl,  are  great  weakners  of 
sS.  1817  CoLnii.DGE  Biog.  Lit.  (i9°7)  I-  111.  35  Averrhoes 
CUaloKue  of  AntiMnemonics,  or  weakeners  of  the  memory. 
i»70  E1IE.S0S  Sk.  >,  Sal.  viii.  (1883)  161  The  crowds  and 
centuries  of  books  are  only.. echoes  and  weakeners  ot  these 
few  great  voices  of  Time. 

Weakening  (wf-k'niq),  vbl  si.  [-ing  k] 
1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  Weaken   in  various 
senses ;  an  instance  of  this. 

lut  Elrol's  Did.,  DMlilattD,  a  weakenyng,  or  makyng 
fajTlte.  <•  ISSO  W.  S.  Disc.  Cxmm.  Weal  Eng.  (1893)  21  \  et 
youe  knowe  we  labour  with  oure  myndes,  more  to  the  weak- 
nvnae  of  the  same  then  by  anie  other  bodyly  exercise  we 
can  doe.  «  isM  Ascmam  ScMciu.  m.  (Arb.)  135  To  the  gre.-it 
weakening  euen  at  thb  day  of  Chi  i^tes  Chirch  in  England. 
i6si  Houses  Ln-iatk.  1.  xiL  59  All  which  causes  of  the 
weakening  of  mens  faith,  do  manifestly  appear  in  the  Ex- 
amples following.  1674  R-  GoDFEEV  /«/.  tsAb.Phynck  72 
What  with  the  weakennings  of  this  fit.  twice  bleeding  an 
Issue,  often  vomitting,  and  oftner  purging ;  I  was  every  year 
as  duly  as  autumn  came,  laid  up  with  a  continual  Fever. 
1748  Ahsoh's  I'oy.  1.  X.  100  The  diminishing  and  weakening 
of  bur  crew  by  deaths  and  sickness.  1869  J.  Peile  Grk.  * 
Lat.  Etymol.  1 24  Here  we  have  cases  of  pure  weakening— 
the  substitution  of  a  weaker  for  a  stronger  sound.  1874 
A.  J.  Ellis  E.  E.  Pronunc.  IV.  1270  Weakening  consists, 
according  to  Grimm,  in  'an  unaccountable  diminishing  of 
VDwel  content '.  1876  Tait  Rec.  Adv.  in  Phys.  Set.  iv.  86 
The  efhciency  of  the  engine  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
weakening  of  the  current.  1886  Jaco  Chem.  Wheat  ^\c. 
315  The  rate  at  which  weakening  goes  on  during  panifica- 
tion.  i»oi  Brit  Med.  7ml.  2  Feb.  263/1  The  opening  can 
be  enlarged  and  then  resutured  without  causing  any  weak- 
ening in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  wall. 

2.  Something  that  weaKens ;  a  cause  or  source 
of  weakness.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

IS4S  ViscT.  LiSL«  in  Hooker  I-i/e  Sir  P.  Cartw  {1857) 
130  Which  wilbe  a  great  weakening  to  the  navye.  yf  any 
thing  in  the  meane  tyme  shall  happen,  1M3  Gerbier 
Counul  18  If  Doores  and  Windowes.  .were  as  wide  as  they 
are  high;  it  must  through  necessity  be  a  weakening  to  a 
Building.  170J  R.  Neve  City  *  C.  Purchaser  7  All  Open- 
ings are  Weakniiigs.  1744  M-  Bishop  Liji  208  1  his  was 
a  great  weakening  to  us,,  .for  we  were  environed  round  on 
all  sides  by  our  Enemies,  [etc.]. 

Weakening  (wfk'niq),  ppl.  a.  [-ing  2.]  That 
weakens,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

a  ic86  SiDSEV  Arcadia  III.  ix.  (1912)  I.  397  You  see  we 
both  doo  feele  Theweakningworke  of  Times  for  ever-whirl- 
ing wheele.  1694  tr.  Milton's  Lett,  of  State  240  To  our 
great  grief  we  have  beheld  the  Protestant  Princes.. more 
and  more  at  wcakning  variance  among  themselves.  1740 
Francis  tr.  Horace,  A  rt  0/ Poetry  558  The  weakening  Joys 
ofWineand  Love.  1797  Jane  Austen  5««j^*5«h*.x1vi. 
Marianne's  illness,  though  weakening  in  its  kind,  had  not 
been  long  enough  to  make  her  recovery  slow.  1843  K.J. 
Gbaves  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xx.  230  All  weakening  measures 
were  therefore  contra-indicated.  l86«  Max  MUller  .Skr. 
Cram.  290  Changed . .  before  weakening  terniinations  begin- 
ning with  consonants.  1899  AUtvtfs  Syst.  Med.Wil.  595 
A  diagnosis  easily  explained  by  the  weakening  influence  of 
influenza. 


[ad.  obs.  Du.  weei- 
1  fish.     Cf.  G.  wetcA- 


Weakfi8h(wr-kfiJ).  l/.S. 

visch,  -vis,  f.  wtek  soft  •(•  WfA  ..™-     — 

fisch,  a  gadoid  fish.]  A  marine  sciaenoid  food- 
fish  of  the  genus  Cymscion,  esp.  C.  regalh,  the 
squeteague  or  sea-trout  of  the  Atlantic.  Other 
varieties  are  the  spotted  weakfish,  C.  nebulosus, 
and  the  white  or  bastard  weakfish,  C.  nothus. 

The  Dutch  name  (in  the  form  lueetvis)  occurs  in  a  poem 
in  praise  of '  New  Netherland  '  by  Jacob  Steendam  (1661), 
deed  in  Goode  American  lushes  (1888)  no, 

c  1838  Encycl.  Metrof.  (1845)  XXIV.  363/2  This  species. . 
is  known  to  the  Anglo-Americans  by  the  name  of  IVeak- 
fish,  because  considered  by  some  as  a  debilitating  food,  and 
by  others  from  it  pulling  but  slightly  on  the  line  wiih  which 
it  is  caughL  1844  Amer.  Jrni.  Set.  XLVII.  61  Otolithus 
regalis,  Cuv.,  Weak  Fish,  Vcllow-fin.  1873  T.  Gill  Catal. 
tishes  E.  Coast  S.  A  mer.  26  Cynoscion  regalb . .  Squetcague 
or  iiquit..wealc-fish  (New  York). 

Hence  ■Wea'kflahlng,  fishing  for  weakfish. 

1888  Goode  Amer.  Fislus  125  Much  the  same  rig  as  is 
used  in  we:ikfisbing. 

Weak-handed,  a. 

1.  Having  weak  bands;  fig.  not  capable  of  effec- 
tive exertion. 

1539  BiBLi  (Great)  2  Sam.  xvii.  1  And  I  wyll  come  vpon 
hym,  whyle  he  is  werye  and  weake  handed.  1868  Miss 
VoKce  Cameos  1.  iv.  27  Crimes  were  committed  which  he 
had  no  power  to  restrain,  and.  weak-handed  and  bewildered, 
be  seems  to  have  acted  in  great  matters  [etc.]. 

2.  =  Shokt-handbi)  a.'''  2. 

1817  J.  Bradblhy  Trav.  292  Thb  mode  is  called  girdling, 
and  is  only  resorted  to  by  those  who.  to  use  their  own 
phrase,  are  weak-handed.     183S  Mabrvat  Pirate  xvi.  We 
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certainly  m,iy  defend  the  schooner  from  the  shore  as  well 
as  on  board  ;  but  we  are  weak-handed. 

Weak-headed,  a- 

1.  Lacking  strength  of  mind  or  purpose. 

iSs4  [see  SlSTEKNiTv].  i7os  De  Foe  Cousolidator\i^^ 
1840IX.  387  A  weak-headed  prince,  who  neither  had  a 
right  to  give  bis  crown,  nor  a  brain  to  know  what  he  was 
doing.  1889  Labouchere  in  Daily  News  20  feb.  3/2  A 
more  weaWcneed,  weak-headed  lot  of  men  could  not  be 
conceived.  1908  Jacobs  Salthaven  xui,  That  weak-headed 
Cecilia  Willett  believes  him. 

2.  Easily  overcome  by  strong  liquor. 
Hence  Wea-k-hea-dedness. 

1804  Ld.  Duffebin  ill  Lady  Dvjftrin's  Poems  >,  Verses 
If,  footnote.  In  contrast  to  Sheridan's  weak.heaiiedness,  1 
iiiay  cite  the  instance  of  my  paternal  grandfather. .  .He 
would  occasionally  begin  a  convivial  evening  with  what  lie 
called  a 'cle.-irer',  «.,  a  bottle  of  port  [elc.].  , 

Wea-k-hea-rted,  a.  a.  Lacking  fortitude, 
faint-hearted,     b.  Tender-hearted,  soft-hearted. 

a.  1549  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Letany  123  To  comfort  and 
helpe  the  weake  hearted.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VUl,  III.  lu 
390  My  Weake-hearted  Enemies.  ,  .       .  j 

b    1841  Lost  Brooch  II.  xvi.  114  Those  soft  weak-hearted 
persons,  who  think  that  religion  consists  in  nothing  but 
what  they  call  kindness  and  forgiveness. 
Weakish   (w?kij),  a.      [f.  \\ eak  a.  4- -ISH.] 
Somewhat  weak. 

1594  Lady  Bacon  Let.  in  Lambeth  MSS.  650,  fol.  223, 
I  wold  fayn  have  gon  to  London  for  phisick  next  weeke, 
but  I  perceive  I  cannot  being  weakish  to  Ryd  so  farr.  1809 
Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  386  If  the  pulse  be  felt,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  quick  and  weakish.  i86s  Dickens  Mut.  J-r.  iv.  iv.  An 
innocent  young  waiter,  .with  weakish  legs.  1890  Abp.  Ben- 
son in  A.  C.  Benson  Life  (1899)  II.  305  Sjwke  at  Oxford 
House  to  about  400  men..  .They  were  attentive— and  after- 
wards they  asked  we.ikish  questions. 
Hence  Weakisliness.  rare-". 
1864  Webster. 

Wea-k-knee-d,  «•  Having  weak  knees ;  cliiefly 
/fp-.  wanting  in  resolution  or  determination. 

1870  Daily  News  16  Nov.,  The  Prefects  of  the  Republic 
..know  how  to  keep  down  the  malcontents  and  to  enliven 
the  weak-kneed.  1875  JV.  Amer.  Kev.  CXX.  208  Kitty  El- 
lison and  her  weak-kneed  lover,  we  find,  are  still  objects  of 
current  allusion.  1891  Kipling  Light  that  failed  x\y.(i9x,) 
,  235  Suicide,  .would  be.  .a  weak-kneed  confession  of  fear. 
Hence  Wea-k-toiee'dness. 

i83a  .Standard  19  Sept.  5/1  The  peculiar  awkward  run- 
ning gait  of  women,  .is  due  to  a  weak-kneedness  character- 
isti?  of  the  sex.    1887  Sat.  Rev.  10  Sept.  340  The  weak. 
kneedne.«  of  the  Irish  landlords  has  had  much  to  do  with 
.    the  triumph  of  anarchy. 

Wea-kliness.  [-ness.]    Weakly  quality. 

I       i8a6  Galt  Last  of  Lairds  iii.  28  Does  na  everybody  ken 
I    I'm  a  seven-months  bairn,  the  which  is  the  cause  of  my 
'    weakliness.     l8«s  Kingsley  Herew.  Prel.  i  The  weaklirat 
and  the  silliest . .  transmit  to  their  offspring  their  own  weakli- 
ness or  silliness.    1S97  Allintfs  Syst.  Med.  JV-  /SS  This  has 
been  attributed  to  the  weakliness  of  hospital  infants. 
Weakling  (w«klii)).     Also  6  weak(e)lyng, 
weikling,  Sc.  waykling,  6-7  weakeling.      [f. 
Weak  a.  -t-  -lingI.  Cf.  G-zf^V/z/w^effeminateman.] 
1 1.  An  effeminate  or  unmanly  person.   06s. 
iSj6  Tindale  I  Cor.  vi.  9  Nether  fornicators, . .  nether  whor- 
mongers,  nether  weaklinges  ((xoAaxoi;  Luther,  meic/ilinge]. 
1600  Holland  Livy  xxxiii.  xxviii.  840  Men  were  much  de- 
ceived to  thinke,  that  so  horrible  and  straunge  a  murder  was 
committed  by  such  weaklings  and  persons  as  they  were  [?«j 
iam  atrocem  caedem pertinere  ad  illos  semiviros  credereut\. 
2.  A  person  or  animal  that  lacks  physical  strength, 
or  is  weak  in  health  or  constitution. 

1576  Fleming  PaiioJ>l.  Epist.  358  Will  you  lay  a  heauie 
and  weightie  burthen,  vppon  the.  .shoulders  of  a  young  be- 
ginner, of  a  weakling,  of  an  infant,  which  is  able  to  make 
.    Demosthenes  sincke  vnder  it,  and  falter  to  the  grounde  / 
1     iS79^  North  Plutarch,  Hannibal  (1595)  1143   there  it 
was  that  Annibals  souldiers.  .became  then  of  valiant  men, 
rancke  cowardes :  of  strong  menne  weakelings.   1593  Shaks. 
Lucr.  584  Thy  selfe  art  mightie,..My  selfe  a  weakling,  do 
not  then  insnare  me.    1609  Holland  Amm.  Marcell.  133 
Hewen  in  pieces  they  were  pell-mell  one  with  another,  armed 
souldiors  and  unarmed  weaklings,  and  no  regard  of  sex  was 
made.     1641  Milton  Animadv.  31  Like  a  carved  Gyant 
terribly  menacing  to  children,  and  weaklings.    1684  J.  S- 
Profit  t,  Pleasure  united  2  It  will .  .cause  her  [the  Cow)  to 
produce  weaklings,  or  unhealthy  Calves.     1697  J.  Puckle 
New  Dial.  33  Of  pitiful  Weaklings  at  Land,  they  come  to 
be  hardy,  stout,  and  healthfuU  Persons.     1811  Lamb  Elm, 
Roast  Pig,  The  strong  man  may  batten  on  him  (the  pig), 
and  the  weakling  refuseth  not  his  mild  juices.  1850  Kingsley 
Alton  Locke  iv,  Shakspeare  was  lame;  Alfred,  a  rickety 
weakling.    1881  Besant  &  RicE  Chapl.  of  Fleet  n.  viii,  I 
say  nothing  for  that  poor  weakling,  that  hot-house  plant, 
[etc.].     1889  Spectator  27  Apr.  571/2  The  caravans  must 
have  dropped  many  dead  weaklings,  men  and  beasts  alike, 
in  every  hundred  miles. 
fg.    1648  Jenkyn  Blind  Guide  i.  14  So  poor  a  weakling, 
and  so  niishapen  a  monster  it  [jc.  a  book]  is,  that.. none 
will  doubt  it  for  bis. 
3.  One  who  is  weak  in  character  or  intellect. 
,577-87  HoLiNSHED  Chron.  III.  1121/2  Those  honest  men 
that  had  beene  of  Throckmortons  quest . .  submitted  them- 
selues,  and  said  they  had  offended  like  weakelings.     1616 
Havward  Sanct.  Troub.  Soul  1.  xiv.  (1620)  290  What  then 
shall  I  doe.  wretched  weakeling  7    Shall  I  speake  ?  or  shall 
I  be  silent  ?    I  must  not  bee  silent,  and  I  cannot  speake. 
a  1656  Hales  Serin.  Golden  Rem.  I.  (1673)  47  Weaklings 
are  able  to  begin  a  quarrel,  but  the  prosecution  and  finish- 
ing is  a  work  for  stronger  men.    1844  Thiblwall  Greece 
ixvi.  VIII.  448  If  they  were  men  they  would  be  in  no  want 
of  allies,   nor,  if  weaklings,  of  masters.      1884  Browning 
Ferishtah's  Fancies  i.  28  Should  he  play  The  helpless  we.-ik- 
ling.  or  the  helpful  strength  That  captures  prey  and  saves 
the  perishing  ?    1896  W.  Watson  Purple  East  36  Only  the 
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witling's  sneer,  the  worldling's  smile.  The  weakling's  tremors, 
fail  him  not  who  fain  Would  rouse  to  noble  deed. 

b.  One  who  is  a  tiro  or  unskilled  in  (a  subject). 

•575  Fleming  Virg.  Bucol.  Ep.  Ded.  A  iij.  Leaning  nothing 

vnsifted  which  might  appertaine  to  the  vttermost  exposition 

of  these  Bucolikes,  that  weakelinges  in  Poetrie  myght  rather 

be  supported  then  suppressed. 

4.  One  who  is  weak  in  the  faith  or  in  spiritual 
attainments. 

Common  in  i6-i7th  centuries. 

1548  Udall  Erasm.Par.  Mark  i.  9-11  A  ministre..muste 
.  eschew  all  thinges  wherwith  the  weakelinges  may  be 
offended.  1577  Hanmer  Socr.  Schol.  Eccl.  Hist.  ill.  vii.  304 
Eusebius.  .confirmed  like  a  tunning  Phisicion  such  as  were 
weakelings  in  the  faith.  1657  Owen  Commun.  with  God  11. 
iii.  Digress,  ii.  123  We  that  can  doe  nothing  in  ourselves,  we 
are  such  weaklings,  can  doe  all  things  in  Jesus  Christ,  as 
Giants.  1865  C.  Stanford  .Symb.  Christ  vii.  201  Many  a 
weakling  has  thought  himself  strong. 

5.  apposilive  or  as  adj.  Weak,  feeble. 

1557  Gbimai.d  in  Tottets  Misc.  (Arb.)  102  Hee  shall,  for 
man,  a  weaklyng  woman  prooue.  l8ai  Lamb  Elia,  Mockery 
Fiid,  I  n  the  days  of  weakling  infancy  I  was  her  tender  charge. 
184S  Kingsley  Saint's  Frag.  11.  v,  But  now  to  wash  Christ  s 
feet  were  dangerous  honour  For  weakling  grace.  1906 
Times  Lit.  Su/pl.  13  July  246/1  The  author  does  not  spare 
himself,  and  he  does  not  spare  the  weakling  reader. 
Weakly  (wfkli),  a.  [f.  Weak  a.  +  -LV  i.J 
1.  Weak  in  constitution,  not  strong   or  robust, 

delicate. 
iS77tr.  .eK//;«r»-'iZ'<r<:<Ki'«ll.viii.  203  Not  tosuppresse such 

a  fellowe  as  this,  is  to  put  a  sword  in  a  madde  mans  hand,  to 
kill  vnwise  and  weakelie  men.  158a  T.  Watson  Cenluneoy 
Love  xcii,  Litle  of  stature,  and  in  apparence  weakelie.  1678 
W.  Mountagu  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  1. 
329  Anne  Coke  is  brought  to  bed  of  a  son,,  .a  very  weakly 
bne.  1684  Bunyan  Pilgr.  11.  (1900)  248  Neither  objected  he 
against  my  weakly  Looks,  nor  against  my  Feeble  Mind. 
1753  Miss  Collier  Art  Torment.  11.  iv.  (1811)  171  Hermia 
is  far  from  being  of  a  weakly  constitution.  1831  Ht.  Mae- 
tineau  Mancli.  Strike  ix.  103  'I'he  more  weakly  of  the  la- 
bourers lie  down  and  die.  1843  R.  J.  Graves  .".yst.  Clin. 
Med.  xii.  133  From  the  weakly  habit  of  the  patient,.. he 
thought  it  advisable  to  let  her  have  some  weak  chicken  broth 
and  light  negus.  1877  Conder  Basis  of  Faith  v.  225  The 
swiftest  hare  may  be  run  down  by  the  dogs,  weaklier  ones 
meanwhile  lurking  in  safe  covert.  1899  AlWitUs  Syst. 
Med.  VII.  857  In  weakly  children  the  syrup  of  the  phosphate 
of  iron.,  is  of  advantage.  .  . 

absol.  i6ai  T.  Granger  Expos.  Eccles.  1.  3.  6  The  sicke 
and  weakly,  thinkelh  the  strong  and  healthfull  happy.  1848 
Mrs.  Gaskell  Mary  Barton  viii,  She.  the  weaklj\  was  left 
behind,  while  the  strong  man  was  taken.  1865  Kingsley 
Herew.  Prel.  i  In  the  civilised  state,  .the  weakliest  and  the 
silliest,  .have  their  chance  likewise. 

b.  of  a  plant,  tree,  etc.  . 

im  i.'Vxn  Land  of  Liberty  ■|\.yi\\v.^^  She  cuts  him  off 
like  some  poor  weakly  flow'r.  184a  Loudon  .S  uburbanHort. 
364  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  lay  the  same  quantity  of  wood 
into  a  weakly  tree  as  into  a  tree  in  full  vigour.  1887  Field 
15  Oct.  603/2  A  weakly  grower  \sc.  a  rose-tree). 

2.  Characterized  by  moral  weakness. 

189a  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  xxiv,  Of  no  avail 
are  weakly  condolences  or  mild  assenting  pity.  1900  Month 
Aug.  135  A  sort  of  cruel  kindness  and  weakly  indulgence. 

3.  Of  a  laugh  :  Feeble,  faint,  half-hearted. 

,883  Miss  Beoughton  Belinda  in.  iii,  'Are  thcyf  she  says, 
with  a  weakly  laugh. 

Weakly  (wZ-kli),  adv.     [f.  Weak  a.  -^  -ly  ^.\ 
In  a  weak  manner. 
1.  With  little  energy,  force,  or  strength;  fwith 
gentle  action,  softly  (obs.'}. 

1398  Tkevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xll.  xxvii.  (1495)  429  A  kite 
is  weke  in  flyghte  and  in  strengthe  and  is  callyd  Miluus  as 
it  were  weekely  fleenge  [L.  mollitervolans\  ta  140a  Morte 
Arth.  697  \V,iynour  waykly  wepande  hym  kyssiz.  1506 
Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  153:)  155  b,  By  more  easy  meanes 
commeth  to  perfeccyon,  whiche  they  slowly  &  weykly  or 
fayntly  desyre.  1600  Surflet  Country  Farm  iii.  ix.  441 
For  the  yong  plant  which  can  attract  &  draw  but  weakly.  & 
at  hand  any  substance  for  it  selfe,  will  haidly  (etc.).  <>i6»6 
Bacon  Sylva  §  33  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Motion  of 
Grauitie  workelh  weakly,  both  farre  from  the  Earth,  and  also 
within  the  Earth.  1641  Svmonds  Serm.  bef.  Ho.  of  Comm. 
B  iiij  b.  An  arrow  weakly  shot,  will  fall  short  of  the  mark. 
1657  Baxter  Present  Th.  12  Grace  may  act  weaklier  than  it 
did  before.  171S  Desaguliers  Fires  Impr.  11  Upon  account 
of  their  distance  from  the  Fire,  they  are  but  very  weakly  re- 
flected. 1876  Papillon  Man.  Coinp.  Philot.  69  Final  m  [in 
Latin] . .  must  have  been  weakly  pronounced. 

b.  In  a  weak  or  enfeebled  condition.   Aho  Iransf. 

cnoo  Destr.   Troy  10151  Philmen..the  gome  hit,..gert 

hym  to  stoupe,  Pat  he  wauerit  [wrwilh,  &  weikly  he  sete. 

1470-85  Maloey  Arthur  :iix.  xii.  704  Thenne  the  wounded 

knyghte  syr  Vrre  sette  hym  vp  weykely.    1509  H/*^  ^f"': 

Pleas   xl   (Percy  Soc.)  202  In  his  hand  he  hadde  A  croked 

staffe  J  he  wente  full  wekely.     1590  Spenser  /■'.  £?.  11.  i.  45 

As  one  out  of  a  deadly  dreame  afl^right.  She  weakely  started, 

yet  she  nothing  drad.     1606  Sib  E.  Coke  m   Tiye  ^  Per/. 

Relat  T  3  b.  This  paper  of  his  Retractation,  which  bee  had 

weakely  and  dyingly  subscribed.  .844  Mrs.  Browning  Z.«J 

Bo7verWix,  By  this  couch  I  weakly  lie  on,  While  1  count 

my  memories. 

•f  2.  Insecurely,  unsubstantially.  Obs. 

1511  Bp.  Foxe  in  Ellis  Oiig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  II.  8  Also  my 

Lord,  I  have  not  soo  sklendcrly  buylded  my  selve,  nor  soo 

weykly  estableshed  my  house  in  thies  parties,  that  I  can 

honestelyor  conveniently  so  sodenly  depart  hens.     1665  SIR 

T.  Hebbebt  Trav.  (1677)  123  That  supposition  is  but  weakly 

'    founded,  at  least  in  my  apprehension,    ijt^  Look s 3rd  Voy. 

I.  Introd.   12    The  visits  were.. so  transient,   that   it   was 

i    scarcely  possible  to  build  upon  a  foundation,  so  weakly  laid, 

any  information  that  could  even  gratify  idle  curiosity. 
1        b.  With  weakness  of  constitution. 
I      i6«3  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII,  11.  iii.  40  Old  Lady.  Haue  you 
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limbs  To  beare  that  load  of  litle?    Anne  Bui/en.  No  in 
truth.     Old  Lady.  Then  you  are  weakly  made. 

3.  With  slight  defensive  strenjjth. 

158a  Stanyhurst  yfiTw^/f  If.  (Arb.)  60  Our  state  eke  and 
persons  may  not  thus  weaklye  be  shielded.  1591  Shaks. 
I  Hen.  FI,  11.  i.  74  'Tis  sure  they  found  some  place,  But 
weakely  guarded,  where  the  breach  was  made.  1593  — 
Lucr.  28  Honour  and  Beautie  in  the  owners  armes,  Are 
weaklie  fortrest  from  a  world  of  harmes.  1680  Cotion 
Gamesttr  {^.6,.  2)  52  When  yoivfind  your  adversaries  King 
any  way  weakly  guarded.  1705  Addison  Italy,  Fesaro  145 
Some  have  wonder'd  that  the  Turk  never  attacks  this 
'Jreasury,  since  it.,  is  so  weakly  guarded.  19x1  Times  Lit. 
Suppl.  3  FCJ3.67/3  Haig.  .was  quite  right  to  hold  the  southern 
end  of  his  line,  .more  weakly  than  the  rest. 

4.  With  deficiency  of  numbers  or  amount;  sparsely, 
meagrely.  ?  Obs. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  \\.  xiii.  §  7.  52  If  a  shooemaker 
should  haue  no  shoocs  in  his  shoppe,  but  onely  worke,  as  bee 
is  bespoken,  bee  should  bee  weakely  customed,  a  1649  Win- 
THRop  Hist,  N.  Eug.  (1853)  II.  232  Here  came  a  pinnace. . 
for  procuring  powder.. but  we  were  weakly  provided  our. 
selves.  1748  Anson's^  Voy.  n.  i.  112  The  capstan  was  so 
weakly  manned,  that  it  was  near  four  hours  before  we  hove 
the  cable  right  up  and  down. 

b.  In  a  slight  degree;  to  a  small  extent  or  amount. 

177s  Fhii.  Trans.  LXVI.  204  A  battery  so  weakly  electri- 
fied that  its  shock  will  not  pass  through  a  chain.  1780-96 
Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  617  The  waters  weakly  mineralized. 
1805  W.  Saunders  Min.  Waters  ■;57  The  ochre.. is,  when 
dry,  weakly  magnetic.  1805  T.  Weaver  Werner's  Ext. 
Charact.FassHs  191  Solid  fossils  that  stain.. either  strongly 
or  weakly.  1847  Faradav  Chem.  Manip.  xvii.  (1842)  450 
This  may  be  done.. by  bringing  the  body,  if  weakly  elec- 
trified, into  contact  with  the  cap. 

5.  With  weakness  of  mind  or  character ;  with  lack 
of  mental  grasp  or  firmness  of  will. 

1610  Shaks.  Temp.  11.  l  i83,  I  will  not  aduenture  my  dis- 
cretion so  weakly.  i66a  Stii-ungfl.  Orig.  Sacrm  ni.  iv.  $  i 
The  meaning  is  not  that  all  mankind  was  madeof  the  same 
uniform  matter,  as  the  authourof  the  Prae-Adamites  weakly 
imagined.  1671  Milton  Samson  50  Who  this  high  gift  of 
strengih  committed  tome,,  .Under  the  Seal  of  silence  could 
not  keep.  But  weakly  to  a  woman  must  reveal  it.  1705  S. 
Clarke  Disc,  Nat.  Relig.  vi.  Wks.  1738  II.  661  Plato,  after 
having  delivered  very  noole . .  Truths  concerning  the  Nature 
and  Attributes  of  the  Supreme  God,  weakly  advises  Men  to 
worship  likewise  Inferiour  Gods.  1864  Mrs.  Cari-Vle  Lett, 
III.  208  What  may  strike  you  as  weakly  fanciful  in  my 
desire.  1885  *  Mrs.  Alexander  M/^a^  vii.  He  was  weakly 
credulous.  189a  Lady  F.  Verney  Verney  Mem,  \,  26J  She 
was  not  at  all  inclined  to  be  weakly  indulgent. 

6.  With  littlp  vigour  of  action,  inefficiently. 

1663  Jer.  Tavlor  SertH.  Funeral  Abp.  Arviagk  1  The 
Condition  of  Man  in  this  World  is  so  limited.. that  the  best 
things  he  docs  he  does  weakly.  1751  Johnsos  Rambler  No. 
162  P4  We  please  our  pride  with  the  effects  of  our  influence 
thus  weakly  exerted.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xiii,  Mr. 
boythorn,  who  interested  himself  strongly  in  the  subject — 
though  I  need  not  say  that,  for  he  could  do  nothing  weakly. 
1905  Ld.  E.  Fitzmaurice  /-</.  Granville  I.  xv.  430  Mr.  Lowe 
considered  that  he  had  been  but  weakly  defended  by  some  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

7.  With  little  force  of  argument ;  tinconvincingly. 
i66a  Stilltngfl.  Orig.  Sacrx  ni.  \.\-j  Now  I  appeal  to 

the  reason  of  any  Person.. Whether  either  of  these  two 
Hypotheses,  .be  not  far  more  weakly  proved,  then  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Deity  is.  1855  Pusev  Doctr,  Real  Presence  in 
Fathers  Note  F  73  He  is  blamed  by  others,  as  exposing 
the  doctrine  which  he  defends  we.^kly.  1870  Emersos  Soc, 
it  Solit.  i.  9  He  spoke  weakly,  and  from  the  point,  like  a 
flighty  girl. 

Weak-miiided,  a. 

1.  Having  a  weak  mind  ;  lacking  strength  of 
purpose.  Of  actions,  opinions,  etc. :  Indicating 
weakness  of  mind. 

178a  Miss  BuRNEV  Cecilia  v.  xiii,  'Oh  fie,*  cried  he,  'to 
suffer  your  understanding  to  be  lulled  asleep,  because  the 
weak-minded  Mr.  Arnott's  could  not  be  kept  awake  1 '  1842 
Abdy  Water  Cure  57  Nor  will  any  one,  who  wilfully  preju- 
dices the  weak-minded  and  uninstructed  against  this  method, 
..stand  guiltless.  1863  Miss  Bradix>n  Eleanor's  Vict.  III. 
XV,  227  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  weak-minded.  I  can't  say 
'  no '  to  people.  1878  J.  Gairdner  Rich.  11  [^  i.  7  The  Duke 
of  York.. fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  bind  a  weak-minded 
king  by  pledges.  1890  H.  James  Tragic  Muse  xxxv,  If  he 
should  go  abroad  his  mother  might  think  he  had  some  weak- 
minded  view  of  joining  Julia  Dallow. 

2.  Mentally  deficient;  half-witted. 

1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  707/1  The  care  of  the  weak-minded 
and  the  insane.^  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  744  The 
educative  and  disciplinary  influences  resorted  to  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  weak-minded  children.  1899  Daily  News  28  Sept. 
7^3  This  woman  had  two  sisters  weak-minded,  who  were  in 
the  lunatic  asylum. 

Hence  Weak-miiidedness. 

1854  MtLL  Diary  4  Feb.,  in  Lett.  (1910)  II.  367  It  might 
well  be  that  even  good  men.  .thought  that  to  be  scrupulous 
about  means  was  weakmindedness.  z888  Fortn.  Rev.  1  Oct. 
449  Murderous  attacks  may  result  from..  Insanity  of  primary 
weak-mindedness.  1897  Marv  Kingslev  W.  Africa  ^ix> 
How  long  ago  this  happened  it  is  impossible  to  s.-iy,  owing 
to.  .the  we.-ik-mindedness  of  the  African  regarding  time. 

Weakness  (w/knes).     [f.  Weak  a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  weak,  in  any 
sense  of  the  adj. ;  deficiency  of  strength,  power,  or 
force. 

"  '^  Cwj"*-  M.  27054  Botes  thre,  Quar-wit  l>at  we  mai 
slrenghed  be.  jpe  first  for  waikenes  of  vr  fa  pat  qua-sum  will 
mai  were  him  fra.  Ibid.  28932  [Of  alms-giving]  *  Weikncs  ' 
sal  l>ou  lok  for  mede.  For  bou  man  ngh  all  helpein  nede,  pe 
waikcst  and  t>e  mast  vn-fere.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  C.  0026 
Alie  he  strenthe  of  Sampson  ^at  was  pereles,  War  noght  tald 
t>are  hot  wayknes.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3333  Syn  weikenes 
of  wemen  may  not  wcle  stryve,  Ne  haue  no  myght  tawardes 
men  maistries  to  fend,    c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  520/2  Weyke- 
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nesise,  of  hert,  vecordia,  pusillanimitas.  1525  Grete  Herbal 
clxxiii.  (1529)  L  j,  Agaynst  vomyte  caused  of  weykenesse  of 
the  vertue  reteniyfe,  take  [etc.].  1538  Starkey  England  43 
Wych  thyng  \sc.  retirement  from  the  world]  surely  ys  not 
amys  downe  of  them  wych  perceyue  theyr  owne  inibecyllyte 
andwekenes.  1595  Shaks.  John  v.  lii.  17  To  my  litter 
straight,  Weaknesse  possesseth  me,  and  1  am  faint.  1601  — 
Jul.  C.  IV.  iii.  276,  I  thinke  it  is  the  weakenesse  of  mine 
eyes  That  shapes  this  monstrous  Apparition.  1651  Hobbes 
Leviath.  111.  xxxvii.  236  And  so  make  the  weaknesse  of  his 
voice  seem  to  proceed,  .from  distance  of  place.  1678  Lauv 
Chaworth  in  i2ik  Rep.  Hist.  Jl/SS.  Comm.  App.  v.  45  Lady 
Portsmouth  [is]  Roing  to  Bourbon  as  sooneas  her  weaknesse 
will  permitt.  1686  Tillotson  Serm.  at  White-Hall  (i  Cor. 
iii.  15)  ig,  I  shall  shew  the  weakness  of  the  principle  upon 
which  this  argument  relies.  1707  Curios.  Husb.  ^  Card.  259 
The  weakness  of  the  Sun  in  that  Season.  1748  Richardson 
Clarissa  (1768)  VIJ.  33  They  depend  upon  the  indulgent 
weakness  of  their  Parents  tempers,  1769  Junius  Lett.  xvi. 
69  The  man  who  is  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  cause  is 
interested  in  concealing  it.  x-n^Sy^  .'^\\i^QKti\Ess.  H armony 
Lang,  153  The  expression  of  the  829  line  is  much  heightened 
by  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  accent  in  the  first  foot  [etc.], 
1781  Burns  Let.  W.  Burnes  27  Dec,  The  weakness  of  my 
nerves.  1781  Jml.  Yng.  Lady  of  Virginia  (1871)  22  Nancy 
was  much  better... Weakness  is  her  only  complaint.  1818 
Cruise  Digest {^tA.  2)  VI.  163  Where,  .a  testator.,  was  incap- 
able  of  disposing  of  his  lands  from  any  weakness  of  mind, 
iSst  Lamb  Elia^  Witches  Wks.  1908  L  554  Credulity  is  the 
man's  weakness,  but  the  child's  strength.  1838  Prescott 
Ferd.  <$-  Is.  II.  xxiii.  III.  425  The  independence  of  Navarre  had 
hitherto  been  maintained  less  through  its  own  strength  than 
the  weakness  of  its  neighbours.  1856  Kane  Arctic  Ex/l.  I. 
xxiii.  301  He  was  startled  by  the  growing  weakness  of  the 
ice.  i86x  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  \,  33  The  weakness  of 
Henry  III  would  not  suffer  him  to  commit  himself  heartily 
to  a  Gbibe'line  policy.  1869  '1'annkr  Clitt.  Med.  (ed.  2)  20 
Dementia...  This  form  of  insanity  is  often  seen  in  those  who 
in  early  lifeexhibit  weakness  of  will,  or  of  moral  self-control. 
1875  Economist  23  Jan.  95/a  The  special  causes  of  weakness 
affecting  the  markets  have.. been  greatly  influential  here. 
1884  Latu  Times  Rep.  L.  118/2  Rule  15.. is  a  rule  meant  to 
make  a  litigant  expose  the  weakness  of  his  case.  1900  Con- 
quest  Nov.  7/2  The  mountains.,  are  lines  of  weakness  caused 
by  the  crumpling  of  the  earth's  crust. 

2.  In  particularized  uses.  a.  A  weak  point,  a 
circumstance  of  disadvantage. 

1507  Bacon  Ess.^  Of  Negotiating  (Arb.)  92  If  you  would 
worke  any  man,  you  must  either  know  his  nature,  and 
fashions  and  so  leade  him, . .  or  his  weakenesses  or  disaduan- 
tages,  and  so  awe  him.  x6a7  Donne  Serm.  Ixxxi.  (1649)  II, 
9  Here,  it  is  a  faire  portion  of  that  Angelicall  happinesse,  if 
you  be  alwaies  ready  to  support,  and  supply  one  another  in 
any  such  occasional!  weaknesses.  1914  *  Ian  Hay  '  Knt.  on 
Wheels  xix,  The  brakes  of  the  Britannia  cars  have  always 
been  their  weakness.  19*0  Discorery  Apr.  114/1  Any  weak- 
ness there  was  in  our  pre-war  small  house  design  was  a 
tendency  to  fussiness. 

b.  An  infirmity  of  character,  a  failing. 
tf  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  I.  v.  xii.  148,  I  shall  heartily 
thank  you.  .if  you  tell  me  of  my  weaknesses.  1671  Milton 
Samson  773  Dalila.  First  granting,  as  I  do,  it  was  a  weak- 
ness In  me,  but  incident  to  all  our  sex,  Curiosity.  1711  Ao- 
DisoN  sped.  No.  255  f  10  This  very  Thirst  after  Fame,  .is 
it  self  looked  upon  as  a  Weakness  in  the  greatest  Charac- 
ters.  ^  X748  Chesterf.  Let.  to  Son  29  Oct.,  Not  to  seem  to 
perceive  the  little  weaknesses,  and  the  idle  but  innocent 
affectations  of  the  company.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  ^  F.  xiv. 
(1782)  I.  525  The  laws  ofConslantine  against  rapes  were  die* 
taied  with  very  little  indulgence  for  the  most  amiable  weak- 
nesses of  human  nature.  1797  Jane  Austen  Sefise  ^  Sensib, 
xWXf  His  heart  was  now  open  to  Elinor,  all  its  weaknesses, 
all  us  errors  confessed,  a  1859  Macaulav  Hist,  Eng.  xxv. 
V.  256  Many  who  could  not  help  smiling  at  Burnet's  weak- 
nesses did  justice  to  his  at>ilities  and  virtues. 

+  C.  A  weakened  condition  of  body ;  an  attack 
of  faintness.  Ods. 

160s  Shaks.  Ham.  11.  it  148  He. .Fell  into  a  Sadnesse,.. 
thence  into  a  Weaknesse.  1617M0RV.SON///;;.  1.236,  Iwasall 
the  day  troubled  with  a  weaknesse  of  bodie.  1749  Hartley 
Observ.  Man  i.^  i.  §  i.  51  The  Numbness,  and  paralytic 
Weaknesses,  which  frequently  succeed  after  Opiates.  1756 
Mrs.  Calderwood  in  Coltness  Collect.  (Maitl.  Club)  203 
And  ever  since,  I  am  given  to  violent  passions  and  weak- 
nesses in  my  head. 

3.  An  unreasonable  or  self-indulgent  liking  or 
inclination yi^r  (a  person  or  thing). 

171a  Steele  Sped,  No.  442  p  i,  I  must  own  my  Weakness 
for  Glory  is  such,  that  if  I  consulted  that  only,  I  might  [etc.]. 
1746  Chestekf.  Let.  to  Son  4  Oct.,  I  have  no  womanish 
weakness  for  your  person.  x8sa  Thackeray  Esmond  wx.  xi, 
He  hath  every  great  and  generous  quality,  with  perhaps  a 
weakness  for  the  sex  which  belongs  to  his  family.  1869  A. 
Macdonald  Lovty  Law  ^  Theol.  x.  172,  I  think  she  would 
like  to  have  Porter,  but  he  doesn't  seem  to  see  that  she  has 
a  weakness  for  him,  1805  H.  A,  Kennedy  in  igth  Cent. 
Aug.  330,  I  own  to  a  weakness  for  a  play  that,  without  any 
flourish  of  pretence,  does  very  distinctly  amuse  me.  1913 
Jrnl.  Friends'  Hist,  .SVf.  ^an,  4  He  had  a  weakness  for 
getting  on  his  feet  several  times  in  the  course  of  one  First- 
day  morning. 

b.  qu&si'concr.  Something  for  which  one  has  an 
unreasonable  liking. 

x8«  BvRON  Vis.  fudgm.  xxxix.  Nor  wine  nor  lust  Were 
of  his  weaknesses.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  iv,  You  have 
been  exciting  yourself  too  much— talking  perhaps,  for  it  is 
your  weakness.  1853  —  Bleak  Ho.  xx.  It's  the  fashionable 
way :  and  fashion  and  whiskers  have  been  my  weaknesses, 
and  I  don't  care  who  knows  it. 

Wea'k-si'gllted,  (7.    Having  weak  sight;  also 

fis- 

rt  1591   H.  Smith  Sinner's  Convers.  (1613)  Ash,  If  our 
faith  be  so  weake  sighted  that  we  cannot  see  Christ.     1606 
Marston  Parasit.   \\\.  K  i,   Las  we  are  now  growne  old,    I 
weake  sighted,  alas  anyone  fooles  vs.     «  165a  Brome  City 
Wit  iL  li,  My  Mayd  is  very  thick  of  hearing,  and  exceeding    ' 
weake  sighted.     1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (18^4)  I.  596  'I  he    i 
weak-sighted  cannot  sustain  thy  piercing  look.     Ibid.  621    \ 
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Nor  are  the  views  of  God  so  narrow  as  to  want  those  helps 
..which  are  necessary  to  weak-sighted  mortals.  1833  T. 
HooK  Parsons  Dan.  i.  ii,  Luckily  it  was  getting  dark,  and 
Lovell,  moreover,  was  somewhat  weak-sighted. 

Hence  Wea'lc-si'grlitedness. 

163a  Brome  Northern  Lass  11.  iii,  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
my  weake  sightednes... Could  not  your  worship  make  your 
selfe  knowen  sooner?  x86o  Mayne  Expos,  Lex.^  Weak- 
sightedness, . .  Astlunopia, 

Weaky  (wi"ki),  a.  north,  dial,  [f-  Weak  a. 
+  -Y  1.  Cf.  dial,  woky  moist,  sappy,  f.  Woke  a.\ 
Moist,  damp;  juicy. 

1641  [implied  in  Weakiness  :  see  below].  1691  Ray  N.  C. 
Words  80  Weaky,  moist.  1703  Thoresbv  Let.  to  Ray, 
Weiky,  moist.  1788  Marshall  Rur.  Econ.  Yorks.  II.  364 
Weaky ;  juicy ;  opposed  to  '  hask  '.  1876  Whitby  Gloss,  s.v., 
'  Weaky  weather  ',  rainy.  *  Don't  make  the  paste  too  weaky ', 
don't  make  the  dough  with  over  much  water. 

Hence  Wea-kiness,  moisture,  dial. 

1641  Best  Fartn.  Bks.  tSurtees)  75  On  the  day  time  wee 
putte  them  into  one  close  or  other,  and  lette  them  eate 
snowe,  and  gette  the  weekinesse  on  the  grownde.  1878 
Cuiuberld.  Gloss.,  Weekiness,  moisture. 

Weal  (wfl),  j<5.i  Forms:  i-awela;  i  weola 
(3  weolia),  3-4  weole  (2  wole) ;  i  weala  (3 
wale)  ;  2-6  wele  (3-4  wel,  well),  5-6  weel(e 
(5  weell),  5  weyle  ;  Sc.  5-6  weile  (6  weille), 
5-7  Weill,  well  (6  veill,  veil),  6  weyU,  8  wee!  ; 
6-7  weale,  6-  weal.  [OE.  wela  (weola,  weala) 
wk.masc.  =  OS.  welo, OUG.  wolo i-OTent.* welon-, 
f.  root  *wel- :  see  Well  adv. 

The  14th  cent,  northern  form  Wi- 1  {well)  is  merely  a  variant 
spelling,  and  the  length  of  the  vowel  is  proved  by  rhymes  ; 
but  from  the  15th  cent,  in  midland  and  soiithern  texts  a  real 
confusion  between  7vele  and  wel  appears,  owing  to  the  cur- 
rency of  double  forms  of  the  adverb  '  well '.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  noun  is  sometimes  written  wel,  zveilt  or  ivelle, 
and  in  this  form  is  latterly  identified  in  pronunciation  with 
the  adv.  _  (For  examples  see  Well  sb.^)  On  the  other  hand 
the  adv.  in  the  form  ivele  or  iveele  has  influenced  the  mean- 
ing of  the  noun  in  sense  4  below,  and  probably  contributed 
to  its  use  in  sense  3  (and  in  Weal-public)  as  an  equivalent 
of  L.  bonnm  and  \ .  bien.  ] 

+ 1.  Wealth,  riches,  possessions.  Obs.  (as  distinct 
from  2), 

Often  world;  worlcTs,  worldly  weal. 

c888  Alfred  Boeth.  xi.  §  i  .Ac  for  bearnleste  eallne  J>one 
welan  ^w  hi  gegaderi^aS  hi  l£eta3  frsmdum  to  brucanne. 

?7i  Blickl,  Hovt.  197  Se  man  ahte  mycelne  welan.  CIZ05 
.Av.  7732  For  eowre  muchele  wur3scipe  weole  ^e  scullen 
habben.  a  i»5  Ancr.  R.  196  Ant  te  world  bit  mbn  ^iscen 
worides  weole,  &  wunne,  &  wurschipe.  <z  1150  Prov,  yEl- 
fred  120  Wy|>-vte  wysdome  is  weole  wel  vnwur^.  1340-70 
Alex,  ff  Dind,  32  tor  what  richesse,  rink,  vs  mi^ht  J'ou 
bireue,  Whan  no  wordliche  wele  is  wij>  us  founde?  £-1400 
26  Pol.  Poems  viii.  68  Beter  is  litel  ry^twys  wonncpan.. 
Wi|>outen  desert  take  pore  mennys  wele,  1531  Elvot 
Governor  I.  i.  In  our  olde  vulgare,  profile  is  called  weale.  1594 
Greene  &  Loewe  Looking  Gl.  111.  ii.  1057  (Collins)  Behold 
with  ruthfull  eyes  'Ihy  parents  robd  of  all  their  worldly 
weale  By  subtle  meanes  of  vsurie  and  guile.  1838  Prescott 
Ferd.  >5-  /s.  I.  l  i.  iig  He  paid  the  usual  penalty  of  such 
indifference  to  worldly  weal,  by  seeing  himself  eventually 
stripped  of  his  lordly  possessions. 
to.  //.   Ods. 

C900  Bxdas  Hist.  rv.  xi.  (rSoo)  294  Ond  he  sundorliif  & 
munucliif  wass  f&rebeorende  allum  t>am  weoluni  &  arum  )?aes 
eorSlecan  riices.  <:  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  viii.  14  pjet  synd 
J>a  3e.  .of  welum  [Vulg.  divitiis]  &  of  lustum  ^-yses  lifes  synd 
foiJ»rysmode.  £•1175  Lamb.  Horn,  rti  Du  gederast  mare 
and  mare. .and  ^ine  welan  forrotiaS  beforan  |>ine  eh^an. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  4503  Man  ^at  weltres  in  his  welis  And, 
thorn  his  welth,  na  fautes  felis.  1543  Recorde  Gr.  Artes 
Biij  b.  How  many  wales  also  Arithmetike  is  conducibie  for 
al  priuat  weales  of  Lordes  and  all  possessioners.  x6z8 
Pekble  Salomon's  Recant.  24  Dislike  and  Hatred  of  all  his 
magnificent  workes,  weales,  possessions  and  pleasures. 
fc.  Pomp,  splendour,  rich  array.   Obs. 

c  1390  S.  Eng.  Leg.  264/123  For  no  Monuk  ne  scholde  gon 
out  |?ar-of,  J>e  worldes  weole  to  seo.   c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s 
T.  37  This  due.  Whan  he  was  comealmoost  vn  to  the  toun 
In  al  his  wele  and  in  his  mooste  pride, 
•f"  d.   Stores,  supplies.   Obs. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  4786  Agaynes  hem  comen  her  naveye, 
Cogges,  and  dromoundes,  many  galeye,  ..That  were  chargyd 
witn  al  weel,  With  armour  and  with  other  vytayle.  c  1400 
Emare  824  He  lette  ordeyne  shypus  fele,  And  fylled  hem 
fulle  of  wordes  wele,  Hys  men  mery  wyth  to  make. 

2.  Welfare,  well-being,  happiness,  prosperity. 

a  1000  Cxdmon^s Gen.  ^-^i  Si3?an  bi3  himse  welaonwended 
&  wyrS  him  wite  jejearwod.  axiaa  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud 
MS.)  an.  1086,  Eala  hu  leas  &  hu  unwrestis  Jjysses  middan- 
eardes  wela.  c  i«05  Lav.  10394  He  heom  wolden  mucle 
wele  &  wurSscipe  itachen.  a  1x25  Ancr.  R.  192  |'eo  ilke 
uondungcs.  .wendeii  efterward  to  weole  and  to  eche  blisse. 
c\%^Gen.  if  Ex.  8og  Abiam  let  loth  in  welSe  and  wale. 
13..  Guy  Wanv.  822  Wele  is  him  ^at  it  winne  may.  c  1386 
Chaucer  Knt.^s  T.  2243  For  now  is  Palamon  in  alle  wele. 
(ri477CAXT0N  Jason  loh,  I  am  right  ioyous  of  thy  wele 
arta  worship.  1491  Act  7  Hen.  VII  c.  12  Preamble,  Dedis 
of  charite.  .to  he  doon  for  him.  .fur  the  wele  of  his  soule. 
1549  CovERDALE  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Rom.  vi.  15  Ye  nowe  are 
become  Christes  seruauntes,  whose  seruice  is  all  weale  and 
blisse.  i6ts  Bacon  Ess.,  Goodness  (.Arb.)  ig8,  I  take  good- 
nesse  in  this  sence,  the  affecting  of  the  Weale  of  men,  which 
is  that  the  GrEecians  call  Philanihropia.  J64a  D.  Rogers 
Naaman  165  To  read  Masse  or  Dirigies  for  the  weale  of  his 
soule  after  his  decease.  1805  Scott  Last  Minstr.  vi.  xxvii. 
And  monks  should  sing,  and  bells  sliould  toll,  All  for  the 
weal  of  Michael's  soul.  i8»  Good  Study  Med.  (1829)  I.  396 
The  flux . .  becomes  a  conditional  of  the  corporeal  weal .  1859 
Tennyson  Enid  799,  I  doubted  whether  daughter's  tender- 
ness, Or  easy  nature,  might  not  let  itself  Be  moulded  by  your 
wishes  for  her  weal. 

b.   freq.  in  contrast  with  woe  {-fwozve), 

a  1000   Cxdmon's  Gen.  466    Pset   l>a;r   yldo  beam   moste 
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_j  gad«s  &  yfeles,  gamena  eshwilc  welan  &  wawan. 
cnae  yica*  KA'fMiioNe  on  weleneon  waujht  <""SJ 
yn>r.  ^//rrJ  14J  For  God  may  yeue,  jwnne  he  wule.  god 
after  vuele,  weole  after  wow«.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4054  Mis 
waa,  his  well,  >-ee  sal  here  bath,  c  1300  Hamlok  rm  tor 
wel  ne  fur  wo.    i»3  L*'<"-  ^-  ■'''•  B-  V""'  "°^;;1-    "5^ 

&  socow  &  V.-0  wytoutin  weL  1470-85  Malorv  '''•'*"'•■• 
au  51  How  they  sware  that  for  wele  nor  woo  they  shold  not 
leue  Mber.  ijao  SreNSE.  F.  Q.  ..  vui.  43  B"t  welcome  now 
my  Lord,  in  »^  or  woe.  1667  Mh-ton  A  i.v.li  638  Thtne 
u^  of  all  thy  Sons  ITie  weal  or  woe  in  thee  is  plac  t.  1771 
BlATTiE  Minstr.  L  xxix.  All  human  »eal  a"d  wo  kar"  "-o" 
to  make  thine  own.  18.4  Scorr  L^J  f'^i's  >v-  v.  S°"^ 
weaL  come  woe,  oy  Brace's  side,"  Replied  the  Chief,  will 
RonaU  bide.-  1850  Tk-snysos  Ifi  Mem.  cxxix.  j  Dear  friend, 
far  off,  my  lost  desire.  So  far,  so  near  in  woe  and  weal.  i»63 
Miss  BHADOON  A m-ora  Fli>yd  xv.  Impulsive  and  impetuous, 
she  had  alwaj-s  taken  her  own  course,  whether  for  weal  or 
woe.  1897  Q.  Victoria  in  Daily  Krws  J7  Ju'yS  4  In  weal 
and  woe  f  have  ever  had  the  true  sympathy  of  all  my  people. 
t  O.  pi.  Obs. 
13.  £.  £.  Allit.  P.  A.  154  &  euer  me  ))05t  I  schulde  not 
wonde  For  wo,  ^cr  welel  so  wynne  wore,  1483  Caxton 
Ci'ldcn  Leg.  ibali  Thou  arte  begynnynge  myddell  and  ende 
of  alle  weles  and  goodes.  cisoo  Three  Kittgs^  Sons  2^  Vi^ 
IGod]  hath  g>-uen  me  more  of  weles  than  y  haue  or  can  de- 
serue.  1544  Late  Exped.  Scot.  (1798)  13  To  proue  whether 
the  Scottes  had  yet  learned,  by  theyr  importable  losses  lately 
chaunccd  to  them,  to  tcndyr  theyr  own  weales,  by  true  and 
reasonable  vn>-tynge  &  adio>-nyng  them  selues  tothe  Kynges 
M.iiesties  louyng  liege  people.  1568  Graftox  Chron.  II. 
156  Nor  regard>'n?.. their  awne  weales  and  states,  neyther 
the  weales  of  their  householdes,  as  their  wives,  children,  or 
friendes. 

t  d.  applied  to  a  person,  as  a  source  of  felicity, 
or  an  object  of  delight.   Obs. 

«  laaS  ■S'.  Marker.  8  pu  art  iweddedes  weole  ant  widewene 
warant.  41240  Ureisun  in  0.  E.  Horn.  I.  183  Ihcsu  mi 
weole,  mi  wunne.  C1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxx.  {Theodera) 
363  pu  art  my  welth  &  wele.  1390  Gower  Con/.  I.  288  O 
thou  my  wele,  o  thou  my  wo.  CX489  Caxton  Sonnes  0/ 
Aymon  xiL  290  He  is  our  lord  and  our  wele,  and  therfore  I 
praye  you,  fayr  bredem,  that  ye  wyll  obeye  hym.  1490  — 
Eneydos  vi.  28  Silh  that  he  hath,  .taken  awaye  hym  whiche 
was  alle  my  wele, 
3.  contextually.  The  welfare  of  a  country  or  com- 
monity ;  the  general  good.  Often  with  defining 
word,  as  comnwn,  general,  public,  universal.  See 
also  Common  weal  i,  Public  a.  2  a,  Wbal-pdblio 
3.  Now  arck. 
t  Phr.  The  weal  0/ peace  —  OY.le  lien  de  pair. 
1444  Rolls  0/  Parlt.  V.  121/1  Where  afore  this  tyme  for 
the  wele  of  Peas,  Tranquilltte  and  gode  Governance,  bitwene 
the  BaiUifs  and  CominaUe  of  the  Toun  of  Shroesbury,  divers 
composicions  were  made  bitwene  hem.  1483  Eug.  Gilds  335 
To.,  the  wele  of  thekyngour  soueraygn  lorder people.  1531 
Elvot  Governor  Proheine,  Your  graces  moste  bcneuolent 
inclination  towarde  the  vniuersall  weale  of  your  subiectes. 
xs68Grafton  Citron.  II.  146  It  was  agreed  by  the  king,  .for 
his  more  suretie,  and  for  the  weale  of  the  lande.  1643  in 
Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  vil.  §  342  As  enemies  to  the  weal  of 
both  kingdoms.  X697DEI.A  Prvmb  Diary  j6Sept.  (Surtees) 
150  Who  valines  the  weal  politic  above  the  ecclesiastic.  1726- 
30  Thomson  ll'inter  35  For  thy  countrjr's  weal.  x8ao  Byron 
Mar.  Fal.  iv.  i,  This  needful  violence  is  for  thy  safety,  No 
less  than  for  the  general  weal,  1836  Pennsylv.  Hist.  Soc. 
item.  I,  132  He  appears  in  them  as  a  watchful  guardian  of 
the  domestic  weal,  1838  Prescott  Ferd.  ^  Is.  11.  xxiii.  III. 
430  This  enterprise,  undertaken  for  the  weal  of  the  church. 
1870  Brvant  Hiadix.  122  Thou..shouldst  follow  willingly 
Another's  judgment  whenitbest  promotes  The  general  weal. 
b.  Hence,  a  state,  community ;  =  Common 
•wz-VL  3.  ?  Obs. 

1513  Douglas  AZneis  xi.  vii.  92  Avys  heiron  amangis  30U 
for  the  best,  And  help  to  bring  our  fcble  Weill  to  rest.  1560 
Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  304  For  the  universal!  Christen 
vta.\K\\t,  ffro repnblica  Christiana].  «9i  Shaks.  t //«/.  VI, 
III.  i.  66  The  speciall  Watch.men  of  our  English  Weale. 
1597  I^P-  Hall  Sat.  11.  iii.  15  Wo  to  the  weale  where  many 
lawiers  bee,  1603  R-  Johnson  Kingd.  ff  Coinmw.  102  We 
ought  not  to  meruaile,  if  this  wealehaue  florished  now  these 
250.  yeares  in  great  reputation  of  armes  and  valor.  1605 
Shaks.  Macb,  V.  it.  27  Meet  we  the  Med'cine  of  the  sickly 
Weale.  x6o8  Hevwood  Rape  of  Lucrece  B4bj  Tarquins 
abilitie  will  in  the  weale.  Beget  a  weake  vnable  impotence. 
17»7  Gay  Fables  I.  xvii.  27  (Shepherd's  Dog  &  WolO  If 
mindful  of  the  bleating  weal,  Thy  bosom  burn  with  real 
zeal.  176J  Churchill  Epist.  Hogarth  42  To  enlarge  the 
mind,  Purge  the  sick  weal,  and  humanize  mankind, 
1 4.  a.  Goodness,  virtuous  behaviour,  Obs. 
c  1500  Three  Kings'  Sons  33  She  wist  wele  that  without 
grete  nurture.  ,he  might  not  knowe  the  weclis  and  honoures 
that  he  coude.  Ibid.  36  In  his  company,  wheryn  men  may 
lerne  bothe  wele  and  honour,  c  1500  Melusine  1 1  Yf  that  ye 
think  tberon  but  wele  &  honour. 

+  b.  Good  or  honourable  report,  Obs. 
C1500  Three  Kings'  Sons  133  For  the  grete  weeles  that 
euery  man  rehersed  of  you. 
weal  (wi-l),j*,2  [A  mod,  variant  of  Wale  ^^,1, 
by  confusion  with  Wheal  sb.'^,  a  pustule  :  see 
Whial  sb.^\  The  mark  or  ridge  raised  on  the 
flesh  by  the  blow  of  a  rod,  lash,  etc. :  =  Wale 
sbX  2.  Wheal  sb.i 

iSai  Clare  yill.  Minstr.  etc.  II,  63  Who,  soon  as  mounted, 
with  his  switching  weaU,  Puts  Dob's  best  swiftness  in  his 
heavy  heels.  184a  Lover  Handy  Andy  iv,  From  shoulder 
to  flank,  sir,  I  am  one  mass  of  welts  and  weals.    1845  Dar, 

*'",''?'■  ^"'^  *■•  *'^S')  '"  "'  '°'<'  "'  '''^'  his  legs  were 
marked  by  great  weals,  where  the  thong  had  wound  round 
as  if  he  had  been  flogged  with  a  whip.  1871  Tp.nnvson  Last 
Tourn.  53  His  visage  ribb'd  From  ear  to  ear  with  dogwhip- 
weals.  1900  CoNAM  Dovle  Green  Flag  etc.  185  Black  and 
bitter  were  the  thoughts  of  Frenchmen  when  they  saw  this 
weal  of  dishoooui  slashed  across  the  fair  face  of  their 
country. 
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+  Weal,  'vy     Van  Wheal  v^  Obs. 

1664  in  Pepys  Diary  31  Dec,  (1S79)  III.  96  [Charm  against 
a  thorn]  Jesus. .Was  pricked  both  with  nail  and  thorn;  It 
neither  wealed,  nor  belled,  rankled,  nor  boned. 

Weal  C^?"!),  ^-.2  [var.  of  Wale  z/.2,  by  confu 
sion  with  Wheal  t/.I]  trans.  To  mark  (the  flesh) 
with  weals;   =  Wale  z'.2  i. 

I7»a  Dk  Fok  Col.  Jack  i,  I  saw  hini  afterwards,  with  his 
back  all  wealed  with  the  lashes.     iSao  Clare  Rural  Life 
(ed.  3)  100  The  lash  that  weal'd  poor  Dobbin's  hide.     1825 
Scott  Talism.-Ksxxx,  His  bare  arm.,  wealed  with  the  blows  of 
the  discipline.     xSM  Fenn  Master  Cerem.  xxx,  Were  you 
ever  beaten— cut— and  wealed  with  your  own  whip? 
b.  adsoL 
1908  Times  1 7  Jan.  4/6  The  school  authorities  allowed  only 
four  strokes,  two  on  each  hand,  as  a  maximum  punisliment, 
and  they  must  not  weal,     igaa  Black^v.  Mag.  Mar.  355  The 
knotted  ropes  that  weal  and  flay. 
Hence  Wealed///,  a.,  Weakling  vbl.  sb, 
1841  TuPFER  Ttvins  xvii.  (1S44)  131  His  wealed  body,  full 
of  pains  and  aches  and  bruises.     190a  Westm.  Gaz.  20  Nov. 
7/2   The  governc-ss   and    upper  housemaid   examined   the 
child  afterwards  and  found  severe  wealing  of  the  back  and 
stomach,  besides  bruises. 
Weal,  var.  Weel  ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Well  a.y  adv. 
Wealaway,  obs.  form  of  Wellaway. 
Weald  (w/ld).  Forms  :   I  weald,  3-4,  6  welde, 
5  weeld,  5-6,  8  weld ;  6-9  wild(e,  wyld(e,  7 
wile ;  6  weylde,  6-7  wend(e,  7  wield,  6-  weald. 
[OE.  weald  *  forest '  (the  WS.  equivalent  of  Anglian 
•waldx    see    Wold),    normally    developing    into 
southern  ME.  weldie^  weeld\  the  modern  spelling, 
which  is  due  to  Lambarde,  is  a  re-adoption  of  the 
OE.  form.   The  form  wiid{ey  which  occurs  early  in 
the  i6thc.,  is  probably  parallel  to  Kentish  and 
Sussex  dial.  Jild  for  Jieldy  but  in  later  use  was 
apparently  assimilated  in  pronunciation  to  the  more 
intelligible  Wild  sb,,  which  had  an  appropriately 
descriptive  meaning. 

The  OE.  weald  is  applied  in  the  Chronicle  (see  below)  to 
the  forest  of  Andred,  which  included  at  least  part  of  the 
present '  Weald '.) 

1,  The  name  of  the  tract  of  country,  formerly 
wooded,  including  the  portions  of  Sussex,  Kent, 
and  Surrey,  which  lie  between  the  North  and  South 
Downs. 

{a)  O.E.  Chron.  an.  893,  Se  [Limene]  mu)?a  is  on  easte- 
weardre  Cent,  set  ^aes  miclan  wuda  eastende  )?e  we  Andred 
hataS;.  .seo  ea..lio  ut  of  ))aem  wealda  ;  on  )?a  ea  hi  tu^on 
up  hiora  scipu  6^  )?one  weald.  [io\Z Charter 0/ C nut  (Ord. 
Surv,  Facs.IlI.No.  xxxix)Quoddam  siluulaenemusconcedo 
famosa  in  silua  Andredeswealde.]  c  1*90  St.  Kenelm  52  in  ^S". 
Eni.  Leg.  346  SethJ>e  hadde  t^e  kyng  of  wesisex  southsex 
also,  I>e  welde  and  al  J^e  bischopriche  of  Cicestre  ^erto. 
(1357  in  Cal.  Pat.  Rolisy  31  Edw.  /// m.  17  (1909)  X.  578 
Townsand  places  within  La  Welde,  co.  Kent.]  147X  Caxton 
Kecrtyell  Picf,  (Sommer)  4,  I.. was  born  &  lerned  myn 
engUssh  in  kente  in  the  wecid  where  I  double  not  is  spoken 
as  orode  and  rude  englissh  as  in  ony  place  of  englond.  1483 
Dk.  Nohfot.k  in  Pasion  Lett.  III.  308  The  Kentysshmen 
be  up  in  the  weld,  and  sey  they  wol  come  and  robbe  the 
cite.  1533  Act  14  <5-  15  Hen.  Villi  c.  6  The  hundred  of 
Cranebroke,  in  the  wilde  of  your  county  of  Kent.  1543-4 
Act  35  Hen.  VII/,  c.  17  §  11  Townes  parishes  or  places. . 
within  the  weldes  of  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey  and 
Sussex.  1558-0  Act  I  Eliz.  c.  15  §  2  The  Weilde  of  Kent. 
Ibid.,  In  the  Weylde  of  the  Countye  of  Surreye.  1580  Lvly 
Euphues  (Arb.)  268,  I  was  borne  in  the  wylde  of  Kent.  1596 
Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  11.  i,  60.  1619  Dalto^^  Country  Justice 
xxvi.  (1630)  72  In  the  highways  within  the  Wields  of  Sussex 
Surrey  or  Kent.  1642  Howell  For.  Trav.  v.  61  The  Wiles 
of  Kent.  i66a  Act  14  C/ias.  II,  c.  6  §  17  Any  Owner  Farmer 
or  Lessee  of  any  Iron  worke.  .within  the  Wildes  of  the 
Counties  of  Surrey  Sussex  or  Kent.  1697  De  Foe  Ess, 
Projects  109  That  unpassable  County  of  Sussex,  which 
especially  in  some  parts  in  the  Wild,  as  they  very  properly 
call  it, ..hardly  admits  the  Countrey  People  to  Travel  to 
Markets  in  Wmter,  [etc.].  1778  England's  Gazetteer  (ed.  2) 
s,v.  Nezvdigate,  Surry,  The  Wyld  hereabouts  is  observed 
to  bear  excellent  oats.  i8oz  W.  Huntington  GodGuardian 
of  Poor  66  Being  a  native  of  the  Wild  of  Kent,  which  is  none 
of  the  most  polite  parts  of  the  world. 

ib)  1570  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1576)  167  Nowe  then  we 
are  come  to  the  Weald  of  Kent,  which  (after  the  common 
opinion  of  men  of  our  time)  is  conteined  within  very  streight 
and  narrowe  limits,  notwithstanding  that  in  limes  paste,  it 
was  reputed  of  suche  exceeding  bignesse,  that  it  was  thought 
to  extende  into  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Hamshyre.  1625  Mark- 
ham  Inrichment  IVeald  Kent  i  The  Weald  of  Kent  is  the 
lower  part  of  that  Shire,  lying  on  the  South  side  thereof, 
and  adioyneth  to  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  towards  the  West. 
xi^T  Phil,  Trans.  LXXVII.  190  The  right  hand  stations 
occupy .  .the  heights  which  extend  across  the  Wealds.  i8aa 
W.D.CoNVBEARE  &  Phillips  Outl.  GeoL  144  The  Weald. 
This  district  may  be  generally  described  as  stretching  along 
the  coast  of  the  channel  from  Folkstone  to  lieachy  Head, 
and  thence  extending  westwards  into  the  interior  as  far  as 
the  confines  of  Sussex  and  Hampshire.  1846  M^Culloch 
Ace.  Brit.^  Empire  (1854)  I.  396  'Ihere  is  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  timber  and  coppice-wood  in  Surrey,  particularly  in 
the  weald... Turnpike  roads  good;  but  cross-roads,  particu- 
larly in  the  weald,  very  indififerent.  1863  Herschel  Fam. 
Led.  Set.  Subj.  i.  §  4  What  has  become  of  all  that  great 
bed  of  chalk  which  once  covered  all  the  weald  of  Kent? 
1903  Kipling  Five  Nations,  Sussex  24  And  through  the 
gaps  revealed  Belt  upon  belt,  the  wooded,  dim  Blue  good- 
ness of  the  Weald, 

2.  A  wooded  district  or  an  open  country ;  a  wold. 
Now  only  poel. 

IS44  Hale  Chron.  Oldcastell  47  Manye  fleddc.into  the 
welde  of  Scotlande,  Walys,  and  Irelande.  1603  S.Daniel  To 
Lady  Marg.  Ctess  Cumberland  8  What  a  faire  seate  hath 
he,  from  whence  he  may  The  boundlesse  wastes,  &  weilds 


WEALPUL. 

of  man  suruay.  1851  Meredith  Sunrise  iS  Poet.  Wks. 
(1912)  78  Glimmering  fields,  And  wakening  wealds.  1855 
Bailey  Mystic  etc.  83  Forest  and  upland  frith,  and  the  wide 
weald  Hercynian,  where  the  demon  shadow  stalks.  1859 
Tf.nnvson  Guinevere  127  But  she  to  Almesbury  Fled  all 
night  long  by  glimmering  waste  and  weald. 

3.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  chiefly  '  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Weald  \  W^eald  clay,  the  upper  stratum 
of  the  Wealden  formation  immediately  above  the 
*  Hastings  sand '  ;  also  //.  with  reference  to  the 
various  subdivisions  of  this  stratum.  Weald  sau- 
rian =  Hyl-eosaurus. 

1822  W.  D.  Conybkare  &  Phillips  Outl.  Geol.  145  A  second 
valley,  .occupied  by  the  argillaceous  beds  which  we  have 
called  the  *Weald  clay.  1878  Chamh.  EncycL  X.  114  The 
Hastings  beds  contain  more  sandstone  and  less  clay  than 
those  of  the  upper  Weald  Clays.  1828  P.  I.  Martin  Geol. 
Mem.  W.  Sussex  Advt.  p.  vi,  The  space  thus  comprised, 
has  otherwise,  in  geological  language,  got  the  name  of  the 
'"Weald  Denudation'.  Ibid,  40  *Weald  Formation,  or 
Wealden.  1869  J.  Times  Ancestral  Stories  164  The  forest 
or  *Weald  Saurian  {Hylxosautus).  1828  P.  I.  Martin 
Geol  Mem.  W.  Sussex  54  Although  any  considerable  seg- 
ment  of  the  circle  of  the  *weald  valley  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  whole. 

Weald,  obs.  form  of  Wield. 

Wealden(w;'ld3n),  a. and sb.  [f.WEALD  +  -EN*. 

The  suffix  is  here  employed  arbitrarily  in  a  sense  remote 
from  its  ordinary  use.  As  the  formation  of  the  word  was 
app.  suggested  by  the  adjs.  in  -en,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  inventor  regarded  the  adjectival  use  as  primary,  and 
the  substantival  use  as  elliptical  for  *  wealden  formation  ' ; 
but  Martin's  own  use  of  the  term  affords  no  evidence  of  this.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  geological  formation 
known  as  the  Wealden  (see  B),  Wealden  lizard  — 
Hyl-eosaubus. 

i8a8  P.  I.  Martin  Geol.  Mem.  W.  Sussex  42  This  bed  of 
wealden  sand.  1829  W.  Buckland  in  Trans.  Geol.  Soc. 
(183s)  Ser.  II.  III.  425  On  the  discovery  of  Fossil  Bones  of 
tlie  Iguanodon,  in  the  Iron  Sand  of  the  Wealden  Formation 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  1833  Mantell  G^o/.  S.E.  Eng.  181 
Ihe  Wealden  strata  may  be  separated  into  three  principal 
divisions;  namely,  the  Weald  clay;  the  Hastings  beds,  in- 
cluding the  strata  of  Tilgate  Forest  j  and  the  Ashburnham 
or  inferior  limestones  and  shales.  Ibid.  328  note.  The 
Wealden  Lizard,  or  Fossil  Lizard  of  Tilgate  Forest,  1846 
M<^CuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I.  65  Wealden  series, 
a  name  given  to  a  series  of  clays,  sands,  and  limestones, 
from  being  well  developed  in  the  weald  of  Sussex,  and 
which  is  remarkable  for  containing  the  remains  of  terres- 
trial, freshwater,  and  sestuary  animals.  18*3  A.  C.  Ramsav 
Phys.  Geog.  125  It  [Weald  Clay]  was  left  in  its  native  state, 
and  formed  those  broad  forests  which  once  covered  the 
Wealden  area. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Weald. 

18^0  Lower  Hist.  Sussex  I.  137  This  ancient  Wealden 
parish  is  about  five  miles  in  length,  tetc.]-  1896  A.  Alstin 
England's  Darling  iv.  ii.  And  wealden  wolves  will  batten 
on  the  rest.  1907  Sat.  Rev.  14  Sept.  327/1  An  epitaph  in  a 
wealden  churchyard. 

B.  sb.  GeoL  The  name  of  a  formation  or  series 
of  estuaiine  and  freshwater  deposits  of  Lower  Cre- 
taceous age,  extensively  developed  in  the  Weald. 

1828  P.  I.  Martin  Geol.  Mem.  IV,  Sussex  9  To  avoid  the 
inconvenience  of  the  periphrasis  of  weald  sands  and  clays, 
it  is  proposed,  as  any  compound  from  weald  must  have  a 
Saxon  termination,  to  call  the  whole  formation  the  Wealden. 
Ibid.  48  Fossils  of  the  Wealden.  The  fossil  shells  most 
frequent  in  this  district  of  the  weald,  (and  they  are  common 
to  the  whole  Wealden,)  are  of  the  genera  Vivipara,  [etc]. 
X842  H.  Miller  O.  R.  Sandst.  i.  (ed.  2)  39  From  the  Grau- 
wacke  of  the  Lammermuirs,  to  the  Wealden  of  Moray.  1876 
D.  Page  Adv.  Text'bk.  Geol.  xvii.  308  Regarding  the  Lias, 
Oolite  and  Wealden  as  portions  of  one  great  system. 

Wealdend(e,  wealdent :  see  Waldend. 

t Wealding.  Obs.  rar€-^.  [f.  Weald  + 
-ING  3.]     An  inhabitant  of  the  Weald. 

1767  S.  Patebson  Another  Trav.  \.  297  Ye  Essex  hun- 
dreds, and  ye  Kentish  wealdings,  rejoice  ! 

t  Wealdish,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  weldiah(e.  [f. 
Weald  +  -isH  1,] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Weald. 

[1317  Kent  Fines  xnArchseol.  Cant.  (1882)  XIV.  241  Agnes, 
dau.  of  Simon  le  Wealdissh'.  13x8  Ibid.  250  William,  son 
of  Robert  de  Weldysh'.J 

1554  J.  Proctor  Wyat's  Retell.  (1555)  28  Sir  Henrie 
Isleye,  the  two  Kneuettes  and  certayne  other  with  .v.  C. 
weldishe  menne  were  at  Seuenocke.  1625  Markham  In- 
richment  Weald  Kent  6,  I  will  open  the  nature  and  condi- 
tions of  this  wealdish  ground,  comparing  it  with  the  Soyle 
of  the  Shire  at  large,  a  i66i  Fuller  Worthies,  Kent  (1662) 
56  A  considerable  part  of  this  County  is  called  the  Wealde, 
that  is,  a  Wood-land  ground,  the  Inhabitants  whereof  are 
called  the  Wealdish-men. 

2.  Having  the  character  of  uncultivated  land. 
1598  Norden  Spec.  Brit.,  Herts  i  The  disposition  of  this 

part  of  the  countrie  to  forrest  and  weldish  groundes,  fitte 
for  the  fostering  of  such  kitide  of  wild  beastes. 

tWealdy,  «.  Obs.  rare-\  [f.  Weald +  .Y  1.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Weald. 

1570  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1576)  169  But  when  they 
come  to  the  Tenauntes  inhabiting  within  the  Wealdy 
countrey,  then  the  stile  and  Intituling,  is  first,  Redditus  de 
Walda,  Then  [etc.]. 

Weale,  obs.  form  of  Wale  sb.^,  Weel. 

Weale  away,  obs.  form  of  Wellaway. 

fWea^'lfnl,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  3  weole-,  3-5 
wele-,  4-5  welftil,  4wellful.  6V.  velfull,  5wel- 
full,  6  weelful,  6-7  weal(e)fulL     [f.  Weal  ^^.1 

+  -FUL.]  Happy,  prosperous,  forttmate,  blessed, 
gladsome. 
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WEALTH. 


c  1230  HaZi  Meid.  (MS.  Titus)  31  For,  beo  hit  nu,  J^at  te 
beo  richedom  riue,  ant  tine  wide  wahes  wlonke  &  welefuUe. 
d  1240  Smt'Us  IVarde  m  O.E.  Hovi.  I.  259  Hire  wHte  se 
weoleful  t>at  euch  eorMich  liht  is  t»eoster  t7er  o^eines.  X3SJ 
MiNOT  Poems  viii.  17  Weleful  men  war  ;e,  i-wis.  f  1374 
Chaucer  Boeth.  i.  met.  i.  (i868)  4pilke  dee  J)  of  men  is  welful 
Jjat  ne  comeJ>  not  in  jeres  J>at  ben  swete.  c  1386  —  Man  of 
Law's  T.  353  O  cleere,  o  welful  Auter,  hooly  croys.  i4oiS 
HoccLKVE  La  Male  Regie  402  O  god  !,  .Weleful  lord.  1426 
Lydg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  16959  ^nd  wel-fuli  and  blyssed  be  tho 
betynges  and  ikowrynges,  that  compellyn  a  chylde  to  de- 
clyne  ffrom  his  trespacys  and  his  Errours.  1556  Grimalde 
Cicero  De  00c.  Pref.  to  Rdr.  C:  vj,  If  it  bee  well,  and  wisely, 
and  conueniently  done:  we  shall  he  wealfull,  and  in  a  blessed 
case.  1609  J.  Davies  (Heref.)  Holy  Rood  D  3,  To  tell  the 
lerkes  with  ioy,  that  ioy  do  bring,  Is  both  a  wealefuU,  and 
a  wofull  thing. 
Hence  +Wea*lfaUy  fli/y.,  +  Wea-lfolness  Obs, 
CX374  Chaucer  Boetk.  n.  pr.  iii.  (iS6S)  37  It  delite^  me  to 
comen  now  to  l>e  singnler  vphepyng  of  J^i  welefulnesse. 
^«37S  •^'^'  ^/g-  Saints  lii.  {Andrew)  663  Alhale,  ^u  blissit 
croice,  J)at  is  hallowit  welfuily  of  Ihesu  cryste  in  J>e  body. 
find.  785  A  matrone  bat  wellfully  quhile  maryt  wes  with  a 
senalour  of  ^e  place.  1387-8  T.  Usk  Test.  Love  i.  vi.  24  If 
a  man  be  riche  and  fulfild  with  worldly  welfulnes^e,  some 
commenden  it.  1388  Wvclif  3  John  2  Of  alle  thingis  Y 
make  preyer.that  thou  er.tre  and  fare  welefuly,  as  thi  soule 
doith  welefuli.  z4is~ao  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  274  pat  euery 
hingmi5tin  welfuli)esTo50ureencresperseuerenandcontvne, 

Wealked,  variant  of  Welked,  Whelked. 
Weall,  obs.  form  of  Wale  z'.l,  Well  adv. 
Weallinde,  variant  of  V^ kiaa^^  ppl.  a.l 
a  i2«5  Ancr.  R.  216  Gif  ^e  gulchecuppe  weallinde  bres  to 
drincken. 

+  Weal-public.  Obs.  Also  pi.  6-7  weale 
publiques.  [Weal  sby  +  Public  a.  2  a,  after  F. 
le  bien  publiqiie  and  L.  bonum  publicum.^ 

L  The  general  good  of  the  community;  public 
welfare  or  interest.  Hence,  the  state  or  body 
politic. 

149s  Act  11  Hen.  Vile  34  Preamble,  The  reformacion  of 
the  -veale  publique..in  the  seid  parties  of  Southwales. 
X540-1  Elvot  linage  Got.  16  b,  The  sondry  dignities  and 
offices  in  the  wcaie  publik  were  apily  distributed.  ai^i6 
SxotiEy  Arcadia  iii.  iv.  pj  Therefore,  the  weale-publicke 
was  more  to  be  regarded,  then  any  person  or  magistrate 
that  therevnto  was  ordeined.  i6oa  F.  Heking  Anatotnyes 
19  The  Weale -publike  Prudently  and  Religiously  prouided 
for.  1641  Milton  Reform.  11. 46  What  is  all  this  either  here, 
or  there  to  the  temporal  regiment  of  Wealpublick,  whether 
it  be  Popular,  Princely,  or  Slonarchtcal  ?  1671  F.  Philipps 
Reg.  Necess.  338  Private  mens  Actions  and  Suits  must  be 
suspended  for  a  convenient  time,  where  it  is  pro  bono  pub~ 
lico,  the  Weal.publick.  1710  Steble  &  Addison  Tatler 
Na  353  f  6  The  Advantages  that  may  arise  to  the  Weal- 
Publick  from  this  Institution.  1731  Peyton  Divine 
Catastrophe  Ho.  Stuarts  62  To.. keep  and  defend  the 
Weal-publick  in  Health  and  Prosperity. 

2.  A  state,  community,  or  commonwealth, 

1540-1  E1.V0T  Image  Gov.  83  b^  Truely  god  gyueth  wyse. 
dome,  but  fauour  and  aucthoritie  mooste  chiefcly  sbeweth 
it  in  a  weale  publyke.  1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utopia  i. 
(1895)  30  They  found  townys  and  cytyes,  and  weale  pub- 
lyques,  full  of  people,  gouerned  by  good  and  holsom  lawes. 
x6io  Healev  St.  Aug.CitieofGodx.  xxix.  45  When  Carth- 
age was  raized  downe,  and  the  greatest  curber  and  terror  of 
the  Romaine  weale'pubiike  vtterly  extinguished  and  brought 
to  nothing.  162a  (E.  Misselden] /'Vf-^  Trade  33  This  is 
our  case  in  this  Weale-publike ;  no  Kingdome  hath  better 
Lawes.  i6a7  Hakewill  Apol.  (1630)  107  Whatsoever  the 
force  of  tho  starres  be,  upon  the  persons  of  private  men,  or 
the  states  of  weale-publiques. 

t  Wealsman.  Obs.  rare.—^  If.  weal's  genitive 
of  Weal  sb.^  +  Man  sb.^  One  devoted  to  the 
public  weal  j  a  commonwealthVman. 

1607  SiiAKS.  Cor.  It.  i.  59  Meeting  two  such  Weales  men 
as  you  are  (I  cannot  call  you  Licurgusses). 

fWealsome,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  4  welsom, 
•sum,  weelsom,  5  weylsum,  welsumme.  [f. 
W' EAL  sb.^  +  -SOME  1.]  Happy,  prosperous  ;  fraught 
with  happiness. 

1381  Wvclif  Gen.  xxiv.  21  Wilnyng  to  wite  whether  the 
Lord  hath  maad  his  weyc  welsom  [h.  pros^erum]  or  noon. 
—  Eccles.  iv.  3, 1  preisede  more  the  deade  than  the  Huende; 
and  I  demede  hym  welsumere  [L.  feliciorem]  than  either, 
that  }it  is  not  born,  c  14*5  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (1886J 
p.  xcix,  O  ye  happy  and  weylsum  ^e,  and  most  weylsum 
religious  men. 

Hence  f  Wealsomely  adv.  Obs. 

138a  WvcuF  Gen.  xxxix.  2  He  was  a  man  in  alle  thingis 
weTsumiy  [L. /r(jj/?rtf]  doynge.  —  3  fokn  2  Of  alle  thingis 
I  make  preyer,  thee  for  to  entre,  and  fare  welsunily,  as  thi 
soule  doth  welsumly. 

Wealth  (wel^).  Forms  :  3  welSe,  welflhe,  3- 
5  weljj©,  (4  weolthe,  -)?e),  3-7  welth,  (3  weltht, 
5  welt),  4-5  wel]),  4-6  Sc.  velth,  6  Sc.  veltht, 
4-6  -welthe,  (6  wellthe),  6  wealthe,  (7  waelth), 
5-  wealth.  [ME.  welfe^  {.  Well  adv.  or  Weal 
sbA  +  -TU,  on  the  analogy  of  health.  Parallel  for- 
mations are  yi\y\x.weelde,  welde  fmod.Du.  lueehie)^ 
MLG.  welede  (mod.LG.  welde),  OHG.  weUda.'\ 

+  1,  The  condition  of  being  happy  and  pros- 
perous;  well-being.  Obs.  (exc.  arch:),  a.  of  a 
person. 

1  ^  "S**,^'"- *  -^f;  "550  And  bad  him  [Esau]  of  his  kindes 
louerd  ben.  In  weloe  and  mi^t  wur<>inge  Sen.  a  1300  Cursor 
^^-  755  Adam  3ode  walkand  in  M  welth.  c  1340  Hampoe.e 
Pr.  Come.  1283,  1290  And  in  welthe  men  wald  ay  be;  Bot 
parfitmen,  bat  bairlif right  ledes,Weltheofl>e  worldeayflese 
anddredes.  /(^/V/.  1293  Worldly  welthe.  1398TFEVISA  ^arM. 
De  P.  R.  VI.  xiil  (1495)  197  Noo  man  hath  more  welth  (L. 
nullus  est  felicior]  than  he  that  hath  a  gode  woman  to  his 


wyfe.  c  1450  Merlin  xxxiii.  680  The  grete  love  that  I  haue 
to  you  hath  made  me  forsake  alle  other . . ,  for  with-oute  yow 
haue  I  neither  ioye  ne  welthe.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  ix. 
xxxvii.  400  But  whanne  sekenes  toucheth  a  prysoners  body 
thenne  may  a  prysoner  say  al  welthe  is  hym  berafte.  1513 
Berners  Froiss.  I.  Pref.,  Aboue  all  thynges,  wherby  mans 
welthe  ryseth,  speciall  laude  and  cause  ought  to  be  gyuen  to 
historic.  15x6  TiNDALE  I  Cor.  x.  24  Lett  no  man  scke  his 
awne  prophet :  but  lett  every  man  seke  his  neghbours  welthe. 
X548-9  (NIar.)  Bk.  Corn.  Prayer  122  To  preserue  thy  people . . 
in  wealth,  peace,  and  Godlynes.  Ibid,  122  b.  In  all  lyme  of 
our  tribulacion,  in  all  tyme  of  our  wealth.  1559  —  Prayer 
for  Queen  12  Graunt  her  in  health  and  wealthe  longe  to 
Hue.  1592  Soliman  ^  I'ers.  v.  i.  24  Vpon  great  affaires,  Im- 
portuning health  and  wealth  of  Soliman,  His  highnes  by  me 
mtrealeth  you.  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V,  v.  249,  I  once  did 
lend  my  bodie  for  thy  wealth.  1596  Fitz-Geffrey  Drake 
(18S1)  104  And  o  long  may  wee  have  them,  and  enioy  These 
worthies  to  our  wealth,  and  thine  annoy. 

b.  Contrasted  with  woe,  wandreth,  care. 
_  dci300  Cursor  M.  23981  Wede  o  welth  wil  i  namar,  Cleth* 
ing  wil  i  me  tak  o  care.  C1330  R.  Bbunne  Chron,  IVace 
(Rolls)  2462  Wel|»e  a-wey  to  wopou  [  Fortune]  strykes.  1357 
Lay  Folks'  Catech.  (T.)  433  Euenly  to  sofir  the  wele  and 
the  wa,  Welthe  or  wandreth,  whethir  so  betides,  a  1539 
Skelton  Agst.  Gamesche  iv.  124  Wherfore  in  welthe  be- 
ware of  woo.  a  154a  Wyatt  Epigr.  xxiv.  (1908)  51,  I  trust 
somtyme  my  harme  may  be  my  helth,  Syns  euery  wo 
is  ioynid  to  some  welth.  a  1566  R.  Edwards />aww«  <V 
Pithias  (1571)  H  iij  b.  In  wealth  a  double  ioye,  in  woe  a 
present  stay,  Asweetecompagnion  in  eche  state  true  Friend- 
ship is  alway. 

C.  Of  the  world,  a  country,  town,  community,  its 
people  or  members ;  hence  (the  common  or  public) 
welfare.    Cf.  Commonwealth  i,  Public  a.  2  a. 

1390  GowER  Conf.  Prol.  95  The  world  stod  thanne  in  al  his 
welthe:  Thowasthe  lifof  man  in  helthe,ThowaspIente,  tho 
was  richesse.  1456  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  290  Vour  own  souerayn 
lorde  &  kynge..Whome  God .. preserve  in  good  helthcto 
this  landys  wejthe  !  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  viii.  1610  Was 
neuir  befor.. Sic  welth  and  pes  at  anys  in  the  land,  1490 
Little  Red  Bk.  Bristol  (1900)  II.  126  In  divers  matiers  con- 
cernyng  the  welth  of  the  same  Town.  \^\Cov.Leet  Bk,  672 
For  the  worship  of  the  Cyte  or  the  welthe  of  the  Craft,  c  1530 
I*  Cox  Rhet.  (1899)  46  That  the  maker  oPthe  lawe  apply 
his  hole  studye  to  the  welth  of  his  subiectes.  1550  J.  Coke 
Eng,  f(  Fr.  Heralds  §  153  {1877)  loi  Vou  enpeche  the  welth 
of  marchaundise,  pyllyng  and  robbyng  the  christen  people. 
iSSx  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utopia  11.  vi.  (1895)  218  The  in- 
uentyon  of  feates,  hclpynge  annye  thynge  to  the  aduantage 
and  wealthe  of  lyffe.  155a  Huloet,  Wealthe  of  a  com- 
minaltye,  bonum  publicum^  respublica.  1557  North  Cue- 
uarcCs  Diall  Pr.  454  He  alwaies  studied  the  wealth  of  his 
people.  1607  in  M.  H.  Peacock  Hist.  Wakefield  Grammar 
Sch.  iv.  (1S92}  56  And  when  I  shall  knowe  any  ihinge.. that 
. .  toucheth  the  welth  or  good  order  of  this  schole,  I  will  call 
my  fellowe  governours  together. 

d.  An  instance  or  kind  of  prosperity ;  a  felicity, 
blessing.     Chiefly^/. 

The  pi,  is  also  used  as  in  3  b. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23432  O  welthes  mar  mai  na  man  tell, 
J>an  haf  to  will  o  welth  (>e  wclL  1340  HAMroLE  Pr,  Cousc. 
1319  For  angres  mans  lyf  clenses,  and  proves,  And  welihes 
hts  lif  trebles  and  droves,  t:  1430  Hymns  I'irg.  (1867)  86 
Whi  is  J»is  world  biloued  J)at  fals  is  &  veyn,  Sit>en  J^at  hise 
wel^^is  ben  so  unserteyn?  x5»3  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cIxxxiL 
88b/2  They  sayd  howe  the  noble  men  of  the  realine  of 
Fraunce,  knyghtesand  squyers  shamed  the  realme,and  that 
it  shulde  be  agrcat  welth  to  dystroy  them  all.  1548  Patten 
Exped.  Scot.  Pref.  d  j  b,  Whyche  shoulde  be  greatly  for  the 
wealthes  of  vs  bothe.  1360  Irish  Act  2  Eliz,  c.  5  §  i  That  it 
hath  pleased  God.. to  preserue  and  keepe  for  vs  and  our 
wealths  your  royall  Maiestie..to  raigne  ouer  vs.  a  165* 
Brome  Queers  ^  C.  in.  ii.  And  show  The  Elder  sort  how  to 
improve  Their  Wealths  by  Neigh  hour  •hood  and  Love. 

t  ©.  Used  for  :  State,  government  (of  a  nation) : 
=  Weal  sbX  3  b<   Obs.  rare. 

<zz68a  Sir  T.  Browne  Misc.  Tracts  x.  (1683)  160  Julius 
Cxsar..was  once  in  mind  to  translate  the  Roman  wealth 
unto  it  [TroyJ. 

1 2.  Spiritual  well-being.  Often  in  the  testa- 
mentary phrase  yii/-  the  7veallh  of  {one  i)  soul.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lay.Folks  Mass-Bk.  30  (MS.  F)  And  alle  that  hit 
hereth  to  here  soules  helthe,  'Ihu  [Lordj  help  hem  with  thi 
grace  and  thi  welthe.  c  i^ij/aGodsto^v  Reg.t^i  Forthehelihe 
of  her  owne  sowle  and  the  welthe  of  her  husbond.  1463  in 
Somerset  Med.  Wills  (1901)  201  And  where  as  there  can 
nott  be  soo  hasty  recompense  as  nedid  for  the  welth  of  my 
soule  therefore  [etc.].  1483  Act  i  Rich.  Ill  c.  2  §  i  Such 
memorialles/s  they  had  ordeigned  to  be  done  for  the  welth 
of  their  sou^s.  i5a6  Fil^r.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  iS  It  is  all 
thynges  that  necessaryly  is  requyrcd  to  the  welthe  and  helthe 
of  mannes  soule.  1537  Instit.  Christen  Man  A  7,  I  Beleue.. 
that  this  Christe..hued..and..suffred.,fQr  our  sakes,  and 
for  our  welthe.  1540  Hvrde  tr.  Vives'  Instr.  Chr.  Worn. 
(•541)  76b,  She.. procured  both  suche  as  was  for  the  welthe 
of  his  soule,  and  prepared  holsome  meatcs  fcr  his  body.  1553 
Primer,  Prayer  Adversity  V  n').  As  shal  be  moste  metest 
and  agreable  to  thyne  honor  and  glory  &  to  my  moste  per- 
fecte  wealth  and  euerlastynge  saiuacion. 

3.  Prosperity  consisting  in  abundance  of  posses- 
sions ;  *  worldly  goods ',  valuable  possessions,  esp. 
in  great  abundance  :  riches,  affluence. 

In  mod.  usetvealth  tends  to  be  felt  as  a  stronger  term  than 
riches. 

ciaso  Gen.  *  Ex.  796  God  gaf  him  r^or  siluer  and  gold, 
And  bird,  and  orf,  and  srud,  and  sat,  Vn-achteled  welc^  he 
8or  bi-gat.  /bid.  2374  Of  alle  egiptes  wcl&he  best  Gaf  he  is 
brepere.  a  1*75  Proz'.  Mlfred^Zz  Werldes  weljw  to  wurmes 
shal  wur|>ien.  135J  Minot  Poems  vii.  153  For  here  es  welth 
inogh  to  win,  To  make  vs  riche  for  euermore.  01400-50 
Wars  Alex.  3582  Cure  boundis  ere  barrayne  and  bare  and 
J>ine  full  of  welth.  1447  Bokenham  Seyntys,  St.  Faith  303 
Alle  these  profers  hye  Of  wurshyp  welt  or  of  dygnyte  Wych 
dacyan  hym  liycbt  he  set  not  a  stye.  1508  Dunrar  Tna 
Marttt  Wemen^a^  Quhen  he  had  warit  all  on  me  his  welth, 
et  his  substance  Me  thoght  his  wit  wes  all  went  away  with 


the  laif.  xtfnGude  ^  God  lie  5.  (S.T.S.)  51  For  all  this 
warldis  welth  and  gude,  Can  na  thing  ryche  thy  celsltude. 
1570  Levins  Manip.  59/6  Welth,  abundantia  rerum.  1590 
Spenser  7^  ^.  11.  vii.  7  What  art  thou  man.  .That.. these 
rich  heapes  of  wealth  doest  hide  apart  From  the  worldes 
eye?  1591  Shaks.  Tivo  Cent.  i.  ii.  13  lulia.  What  think'st 
thou  of  the  rich  Mercatio?  Lucetta.  Well  of  his  wealth  ; 
but  of  himselfe,  so,  so.  1639  J.  Clarke  Par^m.  99  Wealth 
makes  worship.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  ;r22  When  /Egypt 
with  Assyria  strove  In  wealth  and  luxurJe.  170J  De  Foe 
7'r«f-5iTr«£"M^.  I.  (1703)  13  Wealth,  howsoever  got,  in  England 
makes  Lords  of  Mechanicks,  Gentlemen  of  Kakes.  1746 
Francis  tr.  Hor.  Epist.  n.  ii.  45  He.. sack 'd  a  royal  Foit, 
Replete  with  variou^i  Wealth.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones 
yiii.xi,  My  female  companion,  .at  first  remonstrated  against 
it:  but  upon  producing  my  wealth,  she  immediately  con- 
sented. 1770  GoLDSM.  Des.  Viii.  62  His  best  companions, 
innocence  and  health  ;  And  his  best  riches,  ignoiance  of 
wealth.  1796  H.  Hunter  It.  St.  Pierre's  Study  Nat.  (ijag) 
II.  577  There  the  man  of  wealth  would  be  instructed  really 
to  practise  virtue.  1809  Campbell  Gertrude  11.  xxiv.  More 
than  all  the  wealth  that  loads  the  breeze,  When  Coromandel's 
ships  return  from  Indian  seas.  1833  Tennyson  Lady 
Clara  61  In  glowing  health,  wiih  boundless  wealth.  1840 
Dickens  OldC.  Shop  vii,  Sole  inheritor  of  the  wealth  of  this 
rich  old  hunks.  1861  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  L47  All  this 
material  wealth  and  splendour  was  of  course  in  official  con- 
nexion with  the  Church. 

Personified.  1712  Budgell  Sped.  No.  506  F  2,  I  have 
somewhere  met  with  a  Fable  that  made  Wealth  the  Father 
of  Love.  1813  Byron  Giaour  ^aa  Alike  must  Wealth  and 
Poverty  Pass  heedless  and  unheeded  by. 

fb.  in  plural,  with  reference  lo  more  than  one 
possessor.  Obs. 

C1530  Berners  Golden  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1536)  157  b,  Many 
leaue  dyuers  welthes  that  they  haue  in  straunge  landes,  and 
lyue  straitly,  for  to  lyue  in  their  owne  land.  1574  Mirr. 
Mag.,  Albanact  Ixiii,  To  late  you  shall  repent  the  act 
When  all  myrealme,  and  all  your  wealthes  are  sackL  1650 
Stapvlton  Strada's  Low  C.  Wars  11.  48  He  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  counsels  and  wealths  of  forrein  Princes. 

t  O.  //.  Things  in  which  material  riches  consist; 
rich  and  costly  goods  or  possessions  ;  luxuries.  Obs. 

1351  MisoT  Poems  x.  11  In  boll  Jian  J>ai  hided  grete 
welthes, . .  Of  gold  and  of  siluer,  of  skarlet  and  grene.  1377 
Langl.  /'.  /'/.  B.  X.  83  t>e  more  he  wynneth  and  welt  welthes 
&  ricchesse.  c  1400  Sege  Melayne  801  The  Bischoppe.. 
pyghte  Pauylyons  with  niekill  pryde,  With  wyne  &  welthes 
at  will.  <:i45o  Holland  Howlat  847  All  thus  thir  hathillis 
in  hall  heirly  remanit,  With  all  welthisat  wiss,  and  worschipe 
to  vale.  1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utopia  i.  (1895)  106 
Lawes,  wherby  all  men  shoulde  haue  and  enioye  equal!  por- 
tions of  welthes  and  commodities. 

d.  Abundance  of  possessions  or  of  valuable  pro- 
ducts, as  characteristic  of  a  people,  country,  or 
region ;  the  collective  riches  of  a  people  or  coimtry. 

'i'he  phrase  the  -wealth  of  nations  had  some  currency  be- 
fore it  was  adopted  by  Adam  Smith  in  the  title  of  his  famous 
work  ;  but  its  early  history  is  obscure. 

1666  Dryden  Ann.  Mimb.,  To  Duchess  of  York  20  The 
Winds  were  hush'd,  the  Waves  in  ranks  were  cast . .  :  Those, 
yet  uncertain  on  whose  Sails  to  blow.  These,  where  the 
wealth  of  Nations  ought  to  flow.  1667  Milton /".  Z.  11.  3 
High  on  a  Throne  of  Royal  State,  which  far  Outshon  the 
wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Iiid.  a  1687  Petty  Pol.  Anat. 
(1691)  35  'Tis  suppos'd  that  the  Wealth  of  Ireland  is  about  the 
i  or  A  of  that  of  England.  1737  Pope  Hor.  Epist.  i.  i.  iz6 
Their  Country's  wealth  our  mightier  Misers  drain.  1739 
C'tess  Hartford  Corr.  (1805)  I.  152  He  declared  that  he 
would  rather  live  upon  his  small  annuity  all  his  days,  than 
marry  a  woman  he  did  not  previously  love,  though  she 
possessed  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  175a  Johnson  Rambler 
No.  202  p  6  To  be  poor,  in  the  epic  language,  is  only  not 
to  command  the  wealth  of  nations.  1757  [Burke]  Europ. 
Settlem.  Amer.  V!i.  xxviii.  274  Our  American  colonies,  .pour 
in  upon  us  a  wealth  of  another  kind.. from  their  fisheries. 
1776  A.  Smith  {title).  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  1778  Johnson  17  Apr.  in  Bos^vell, 
As  the  Spanish  proverb  says,  '  He,  who  would  bring  home 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  must  carry  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
with  him.'  i8so  Byron  Mar.  pal,  v.  i.  14  A  city  which  has 
open'd  India's  wealth  To  Europe.  1858  A.  Trolloi-e  Dr. 
'J  home  XXV,  Not  for  all  the  wealth  of  India  would  he  have 
given  up  his  lamb  to  that  young  wolf. 

e.  said  of  a  specific  commodity  as  the  chief  source 
of  a  country's  riches.  Also  with  defining  word, 
indicating  a  particular  source. 

1645  Sir  R.  'WESTO}i  Husb.  Brabant  C1652)  7  That  Land  is 
natural  to  bear  Flax,  which  is  called  the  Wealth  of  Flanders. 
1854  J.  D.  Whitney  {title),  Tiie  Metallic  Wealth  of  the 
United  States  Described  and  Compared  with  that  of  other 
Countries. 

1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V,  in.  ii.  257,  I  freely  told  you  all  the 
weaUh  I  liad  Ran  in  my  vaines ;  I  was  a  Gentleman.  Ibid. 
III.  V.  61  Yet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion,  wilt  thou  shew 
the  whole  weajth  of  thy  wit  in  an  instant,  a  1617  Middle- 
ton  Witch  II.  i,  O  honestie's  a  rare  wealth  in  a  woman,  It 
knowes  no  want.  1635-56  Cowley  Dai'ideis  iv.  488  To  Help 
seems  all  his  Power,  his  Wealth  to  Give ;  To  do  much  Good 
his  sole  Prerogative.  1667  Milton  P,  L.  iv.  207  Beneath 
him. .he  views. .To  all  delight  of  human  sense  expos'd.. 
Nature's  whole  wealth.  1675  Dkvden  Aurcngz.  in.  {1676) 
47  Whom  Heav'n  would  bless,  from  Pomp  it  will  remove, 
And  make  their  wealth  in  privacy  and  Love.  1697  Colliek 
Ess.  Mor.  Subj.  11.  158  Those  who  come  last  [in  the  Roll  of 
Time],  seem  to  enter  with  Advantage,  They  are  born  to 
the  Wealth  of  Antiquity,  a  1771  Gkav  Death  Hoel  q  He 
ask'd  no  heaps  of  hoarded  gold;  Alone  in  Nature's  wealth 
array'd.  He  ask'd  and  had  the  lovely  maid.  i8ao  Hazlitt 
Led.  Dram.  Lit.  12  'I'here  is  no  time  more,  .prolific  of  in- 
tellectual wealth.  1868  T.T.  Lynch  Rivu/et  cxlix.  iii.  (ed.3), 
Then  darkening  heavens  disclose  Their  starry  wealth. 

t  g.  Condition  with  regard  to  riches  or  poverty  ; 
degree  of  wealtbiness.   Obs, 

1607^  Dekker  &  Webster  Northw.  Hoe  i.  ii.  It  shall  then 
bee  giuen  out,  that  I  'me  a  Gentlewoman  of  sucn  a  birth,  such 
a  wealth, ..and  so  foorth.    1663  Petty  Taxes  9f  Contrib.  16 


WEALTH. 

Ignorance  of  the  Number,  Trade,  and  Wealth  of  the  P«<>ple, 
b  often  the  reason  why  the  said  people  are  needlcsly  troubled. 

4.  Eayttomics.  A  collective  term  for  those  things 
the  abundant  possession  of  which  (by  a  person  or 
a  community)  constitutes  riches,  or  '  wealth  *  in  the 
popular  sense. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  among  economists  as  to 
the  precise  extent  of  meaning  in  which  the  term  should  be 
used.  The  definition  that  has  been  most  widely  accepted  is 
that  of  Mill  (quot.  1848  below). 

i8ax  ToBREss  Ess,  Frodu^t.  IVmiih  i.  3  When  we  say,  a 
man  of  wealth,  the  term  implies  quantity,  and  signifies  an 
abundance  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  But  when 
we  say,  agriculture  is  a  source  of  wealth,  the  accessory  idea 
of  quantity  is  not  implied,  and  the  term  comprises  the  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture,  whether  they  be  raised  from  one  acre 
or  from  a  million  ;  whether  they  are  capable  of  subsisting  an 
individual,  or  a  nation.  i8«5  Bentham  KattOH.  Seward  237 
All  wealth  is  either  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  earth, 
or  the  result  of  labour,  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth  or  upon  the  materials  which  it  yields.  iSj*  Ht. 
Martin-eau  Li/i  in  IVUds  W.  23  Whatever  lives,  or  grows, 
or  can  be  produced,  that  is  necessary  or  useful,  or  agreeable 
to  mankind,  is  wealth,  1848  Mill  Foi.  Econ.  I.  Pret.  Rem. 
8  Money,  Ixing  the  instrument  of  an  important  public  and 
private  purpose,  is  rightly  regarded  as  wealth  j  but  every- 
thing else  which  serves  any  human  purpose,  and  which 
nature  does  not  afford  gratuitously,  is  wealth  also.  Ibid.  9 
To  an  individual,  anything  is  wealth,  which,  though  useless 
in  itself,  enables  him  to  claim  from  others  a  part  of  their 
stock  of  things  useful  or  pleasant.  Take  for  instance,  a 
mortgage  of  a  thousand  pounds  on  a  landed  estate.  This  is 
wealth  to  the  person  to  whom  it  brings  in  a  revenue. ..  But 
it  is  not  wealth  to  the  country;  if  the  engagement  were 
annulled,  the  country  would  be  neither  poorer  nor  richer. 
Ibid,  10  Wealth,  then,  may  be  defined,  all  useful  or  agreeable 
things  which  possess  exchangeable  value ;  or  in  other  words, 
all  useful  or  agreeable  things  except  those  which  can  be 
obtained,  in  the  quantity  desired,  without  labour  or  sacrifice. 
1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  87  An  attempt.. was 
made  to  bring  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth 
under  the  raoralrule  of  right  and  wrong.  1883  H.  Sidcwick 
PoL  Econ,  I.  iii.  71  The  wealth  of  any  individual  is  con- 
sidered to  include  all  useful  things — whether  material  things, 
as  food,  clothes,  houses,  &c.,  or  immaterial  things  as  debts, 
patents,  copyrights,  &c.— which.. admit  of  being  sold  at  a 
certain  price.  This  aggregate  is  suitably  measured  by  its 
exchange  value;  the  common  standard  of  value,  money, 
being  taken  for  convenience"  sake.  1891  Scrivenkr  Fields 
4-  Cities  xx.  194  'I'he  Companies  Acts.. have  not,  and  will 
not,  create  wealth ;  it  is  not  the  function  of  law  to  create 
wealth. — <jnly  to  regulate  its  distribution.    WeaUh  is  created 

.  .by  labour.  1920  A.  \V.  Kirkaldy  Wealth  15  If  this  defini* 
lion  [Mill's]  be  accepted,  the  importance  of  abundance 
disappears.  Wealth  may  be  a  very  small  as  well  as  a  very 
big  thing.  A  .single  pin.  .has  exchange  value,  it  is  useful, 
and  is  therefore  wealth. . .  So  is  a  motor-car  or  a  fine  yacht  or 
an  Atlantic  liner. 

5.  Plenty,  abundance,  profusion  (^ what  is  speci- 
fied). Also,  the  condition  of  abounding  in  some- 
thing valuable. 

X596  Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  42  The 
firih  .  quhair  gret  welth  of  Salmonte.  i8k6  Scott  Old  Mart, 
xxxiii,  And  they  hae  walth  o'  beef,  that's  ae  thing  certain, 
for  here's  a  raw  hide  that  has  been  about  the  hutdies  o'  a 
stot  not  half  an  hour  syne.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  Concl. 
xxvi,  Again  the  feast,  the  speech, . .  the  wealth  Of  words  and 
wit.  1^8  Hawthorne  Fr.  ^  It.  NotC'bks.  {\%t2)  I.  48  This 
wealth  of  silver,  gold,  and  gems,  that  adorned  the  shrines  of 
the  saints.  1874  Savce  Compar.  Philol.  vi.  217  The  mani- 
fold wealth  of  articulate  speech.  i88a  Rhys  Celtic  Brit.  i. 
31  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  great 
wealth  of  the  country  in  iron  ore  had  b^n  discovered  by 
CaKar's  time.  1804  Conan  Doyle  Mem.  Sherlock  Holmes 
218  With,  .dark  Italian  eyes,  and  a  wealth  of  deep  black 
hair. 

6.  attrib,  and  Comb,  (chiefly  objective  and  obj. 
gen.),  as  wealth-acquiring^  -beanng^  'Centre^ 
'■^reation^  -creator,  -despising^  -getting^  -maker^ 
•monger,  -o-ivner,  -producing,  -store,  -worship, 
•yield,  -yielding;  instrumental,  as  wealth-elated, 
-encumbered,  -fraught ;  f  wealth  boastingly  adv., 
in  a  way  that  shows  pride  in  wealth. 

1879  Geo,  El:ot  Theo.  Such  xviii.  346  The  predominance 
of 'wealth-acquiring  immigrants.  iSi^  J.  Macgregor  AV3 
Roy  on  Baltic  (1867)  269  The  mighty,  *wealth-beariug 
Thames,  1593  Nashe  Christ's  T,  T  3,  Nothing  about  them 
but  is  •wealth-boastingly&  elaborately  beautified.  1890  O. 
Crawfurd  Round  Caiend.  Portugal  19  The  first  stronghold 
and  •wealth-centre  of  this  ancient  kingdom.  189a  F.  W. 
Bain  {title).  On  the  Principle  of  *  Wealth -creation.  1740 
J,  Dyer  Ruins  of  Rome  330  Th'  humble  roof.  .Of  good 
Evander,  'wealth -despising  king.  xSox  Mrs.  RoBrNSON 
Sylphid  II.  149  (Jod,)  The  report,  .awakened  the  jealousy 
of  the  *wealth-elated  baronet.  1844  Ld.  Leigh  Walks  in 
Country  79  A  "wealth -encumber 'd  Peer.  1798  B.  Joeinson 
Orig.  Poems  30  *  Wealth-fraught  keels  in  safety  cut  the  seas. 
S9au(  R.  T.  Ely  &  Wicker  Elem.  Princ.  Economics  3  Those 
social  phenomena  that  are  due  to  the  *wealth-getting  and 
wealth-using  activities  of  man.  1899  Daily  Tel.  11  Oct. 
8/7  The  *wcalth-makers  whom  he  always  hated.  1654  Whit. 
IjOck  Zootomia  39^  These  are  sawcy  Truths  to  obtrude  on  the 
Power-mongers,  *Wealth-mongers,  and  Pleasure-mongers  of 
the  World,  a  1665  J,  Goodwin  Being  Ji lied  ivitk  the 
Spirit  xvii,  (1670)  476  If  the  Question  should  oe  put  to 
all  rich  Wealth-mcngers  and  Honour-mongers.  1896  Daily 
Tel.  3  Feb.  4/7  The  vast  *wealth-producing  industries  of 
the  Rand.  1891  Meredith  Inject.  Achilles  Poet.  Wks. 
(1913)  554  Thou  mayest  gather  here  plunder  and  *wealth- 
store.  iS^  Grote  Greece  11.  Ixvii.  VIII.  540  Plato  was  not 
the  man  to  preach  king-worship,  or  "wealth-worship,  as 
social  or  political  remedies.  1877  Gladstone.  Glean.  (1879) 
I.  168  'i'he  wealth-worship  which  marks  and  deforms  our 
time.  1917  jgth  Cent.  Dec.  1237  Its  \sc.  the  ocean's]  "wealth- 
yield  appears  to  be  beyond  words  bounteous,  1888  Clodd 
Creation  iv.  30  Rich  as  are  igneous  rocks  in  ^wealth-yielding 
mineral  veins  and  ores,  they  are.  .destitute  of  fossils. 
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'Wealtllflll(weMj)ful),a.  Nowrartf.  [f.WEALTH 
-h-FUL.]     .\bounding  in  wealth;    t  happy  {pbs.\ 
rich,  prosperous  ;  conducive  to  wealth,    t  Wealth- 
fill  of,  abounding  in. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  641  (Gott.)  pis  is  a  stede  of  welthful  wone. 
1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xv.  Iviii.  (1495)  509  Though 
Flaundres  be  lityll  in  space  yet  it  is  welthfull  of  many 
specyall  thynges  and  good.  Ibid.  xvii.  clvi.  707  In  good 
and  fatte  grounde  growyth  good  eerein  grete  quantyteeand 
welthfull  of  greynes.  1447  Bokenam  Seyntys,  Christina  4 
A  cyte..Weldfui  and  ful  off  werldly  solas.  ^1470  Henry 
Wailace  xi.  211  This  man.. at  ye  sa  welthfull  mak.  1513 
More  ^I'M.///,  Wks,  38/1  All  is..quiete,  and  likelie  righte 
wel  to  prosper  in  wealthful  peace  under  youre  coseyns.  1534 
—  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  m.  Wks.  1235/2  God  hauynge  manye 
mancions,  and  al  wonderfull  wealthfuU  in  his  fathers  house. 
1577-87  HoLiNSHED  Chron.  I.  20/2  All  things  necessarie  for 
the  weaUhfuU  state  of  man.  1776  Mickle  tr.  Camoens' 
Lusiad  464  Malacca's  castled  harbour  here  survey,  The 
wealthful  seat  foredoom'd  of  Lusian  sway.  1883  Miss 
Broughton  ^tf//«rf'(t  in.  vi.  It  is  a  lovely  rain,.. healthful, 
wealthful,  beneficent. 
Hence  f  Wea'ltliftilly  adv.,  +  'Wea'lthftilness. 
c  1450  tr.  Boeih.  de  Consol.  i.  met.  vii.,  MS.  Bodl.  Auct.  F. 
3.  5,  If.  22ob,  Gladnes  in  hauynge  of  worldely  welthefulnes, 
IS35  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  III.  206  To  leve  ay  in 
welthfulnes.  1540  Hvrde  tr.  Vives*  Instr.  Chr,  Worn.  11. 
ii.  (1592)  N  8,  To  lead  thy  life  wealthfully. 

Wealthily  (we*l^ili),  adv.  Now  rare.  Also 
(5_y  wealthely.     [-ly  2.]     In  a  wealthy  manner. 

X534  Whitinton  Tullyes  Offices  ii.  {1540)  75  That  pertayne 
and.ivayle  a  man  to  lyue  well  and  welthyly.  1551  Robinson 
tr.  Mare's  Utopia  i.  (1895)  105  All  thynges  be  so  well  and 
wealthelye  ordered,  that  vertue  is  had  in  pryce  and  estima- 
tyon.  1567  J.  Sasford  E/ictetus  Epist.  Aij  b.  That  we  should 
be  in  felicitie  and  leade  our  life  both  well  and  wealthilie, 
1596  Shaks,  Tarn.  Shr.  i,  ii.  75,  I  come  to  wiue  it  wealthily 
in  Padua.  1614  S.  Daniel  Hymen's  Tri.  11.  i,  And  thus 
they  all  vnhappy  by  that  meanes  Which  they  accompt  would 
bring  all  happinesse  ;  Most  wealthely  are  plagu'd,  with  rich 
distresse.  1658  Whole  Duty  Man  xiy.  §  25  When  out  of  an 
eagerness  of  bestowing  them  wealthily,  they  force  them  to 
marry  utterly  against  their  own  inclinations,  175s  Johnson, 
Richly,  adv., ..with  riches;  wealthily, 

Wealthiuess  (we-l))ines).  Now  rare.  [f. 
Wealth t  a.  +-ne3S.]  Wealthy  quality  or  con- 
dition ;  wealth. 

a  1513  Fabyan  Chron.  ni.  Ivl  (1533)  20  This  in  tracte  of 
tyme  made  hym  welthy.  And  by  meane  of  this  welthynes 
ensued  pryde.  i53sCqverdale  Jobx^u  13  They  spend  their 
dayes  in  welthynesse:  but  sodenly  they  go  downe  to  hell. 
X536  Primer  Eng.  ^  Lat.  (Rouen)  144  b,  Verely  I  sayde  in 
my  welthynes  I  shall  neuermore  be  mouyd.  1567  Trial 
Treasure  D  iv  b,  You  shall  wante  no  kinde  of  welthines. 
X596  Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  fS.T.S.)  I.  7  viarg., 
The  Welthines  of  fische  in  Scotland.  1747  Shenstone  Let. 
to  Graves  21  Sept.,  1  almost  hate  the  idea  of  wealthiness  as 
much  as  the  word, 

Wealthless  (we-lj)les),  a.  rare,  [f.  Wealth  + 
-LESS.]  Without  wealth,  having  no  money.  In 
quot.  1 605  absol. 

1605  A.  Warren  Poor  Man's  Pass.  Bab,  In  vaine  the 
wealthlesse  doe  their  wants  repeat.  1799  Campbell  Fleas. 
Hope  II.  42  Uarr'd  from  delight  by  Fate's  untimely  hand, 
By  wealthless  lot,  or  pitiless  command.  1886  A.  Weir  Hist. 
Basis  Mod.  Europe  (1889)  220  Wealthless  maidens.. cut  off 
their.. locks  in  order  to  get  a  mite  for  the  national  cause. 

t  Wealthlinff.  Obs.  rare,  [f.  Wealth  + 
-LING  1.]     A  wealthy  wight. 

1581  MuLCASTER  Positions  xxxvii.  (1887)  147  Be  there  not 
as  vntoward  poorelinges,  as  there  be  wanton  wealthlinges? 
160S  A.  Warken  Poor  Man's  Pass.  etc.  G4,  Wealthlings 
suppose  their  parting  peale  they  heare. 

tWea'ltnly,  a.  Obs,  rare~^,  [f.  Wealth + 
-LY  1 .]     Happy,  delightful. 

c  1460  To^vncley  Myst.  \.  185  It  is  not  good  to  be  alone,  to 
walk  here  in  this  worthely  wone,  In  all  this  welthly  wyn. 

Wealtliy  (we*lj>i),  a,     [f.  Wealth +  -y1.] 

\\.  Possessing  well-being,  happy,  prosperous.  Of 
conditions  of  life  :  Comfoitable,  luxurious.   Obs. 

C137S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxi.  {Eugenia)  222  Quhen  byre 
chawmir  wast  saw  he,  quhare  welthi  wes  scho  wont  to  be, 
1540  Hvrde  tr.  Vives*  Instr.  Chr.  Worn.  (1592)  X  2,  If  the 
wife  have  skill  to  rule  an  house.. then  shal  al  the  mariage 
be  more  wealthy  and  fortunate.  1551  Robinson  tr.  More's 
Utopia  II.  ix.  (1895)  301  A  pleasaunt  and  a  welthy  lyuynge 
[lautnm  ac  splendidam  mtani].  Ibid.,  [They]  lyue  so 
wretched  and  miserable  a  lyfe,  that  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  labouring  beastes  maye  seme  muche  better  and  welthier. 
i563_  WinJet  Bk.  Quest.  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  128  In  our  days  the 
samin  wes  abusit  amang  mony  in  idilnes  and  welthy  lyfe, 

t  b.  Of  the  body  :  Thriving  (in  phr.  healthy  and 
wealthy).  Obs. 

1538  Starkly  England  179  You  schal  see  veray  few  of 
sobur  and  temperat  dyat,  but  they  haue  helthy  and  welthy 
bodys. 

c.  dial.  Of  cattle  :  Well-fed. 

i8«9  IJrockett  N.  C.  Gloss,  (ed.  2).    Hence  in  recent  Diets. 

2.  Of  persons:  Having  wealth  or  abundant  means 
at  command;  rich,  opulent. 

A 1430  Itymtis  Virg.  (1867)  115  Charitedoo^'  neuere  wickidli 
. .  Ne  blowen  is  with  pride  thou5  sche  be  wel^i.  1560  Daus  tr. 
Sleidane's  Conim.  118  Ryche  and  welthy  marchauntes,  1596 
Shaks.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  ii.  37,  I  wil  be  married  to  a  wealthy 
Widdow,  Ere  three  dayes  passe.  1703  Dami'Iicr  I'oy.  III. 
58  Besides  Merchants  and  others  that  Trade  by  Sea  from 
this  Port,  here  are  other  pretty  Wealthy  Men.  1781  Cowi-er 
Expost.  419  The  flocks  and  herds  of  wealthy  Lot.  1807 
Crabbe  Far.  Reg.  in.  786  Come,  surly  John,  thy  wealthy 
kinsman  view.  i8ao  Scott  Monast.  i,  The  donations  of 
land  with  which  the  King  endowed  these  wealthy  fraternities. 
1815  McCuLLocH  Pol.  Econ.  i.  7  He  is  said  to  be  wealthy, 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  he  can  afford  to  command 
those  necessaries,  conveniences  and  luxuries,  which  are  not 


WEALY. 

the  gifts  of  nature,  but  the  products  of  human  industry.  1848 
Mill  Pol.  Econ.  I.  Prel.  Rem.  8  To  be  wealthy  is  to  have  a 
large  stock  of  useful  articles,  or  the  means  ©f  purchasing 
them.  i86oRuSKiN  Unto  this  Last'w.  (1862)  126  Many  of  the 
persons  commonly  considered  we.-ilihy,  are  in  reality  no  more 
wealthy  than  the  locks  of  their  own  strong  boxes  are.  i88x 
'  Rita  '  My  Lady  Coquette  x.  The  Mervyns  are  by  110  means 
a  wealthy  family, 

Frov.  1639  J.  Ci.\YiKE  Piircem.  91  Earely  to  bed  and  earely 
to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. 

absol.  cijfio  Antecris/ in 'i^odd  Three  Treat.  lVycli/{i8s\) 
131  Crist  fedde  Jie  needy  pore;  &  Jiei  \>t  riche  &  welj?i, 
c  141a  HoccLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1288  He  sparith  hem  that 
vnwelthy  heer  ben,  And  to  t>e  velthy  dooth  as  ^at  ye  seen. 
x68a  Dkvden  Medal  183  The  wise  and  wealthy  love  the 
surest  way.  1784  Cowper  Task  iv.  426  Meanwhile  ye  shall 
not  want., what  a  wealthier  than  ourselves  may  send.  1890 
R.  H.  Wrightson  Sancta  Respublica  Roniana  12  The 
wealthy  fled  with  their  moveables. 

3.  Of  a  country,  community,  period,  etc.  : 
Prosperous,  flourishing,  thriving;  commanding 
riches. 

c  1460  FoRTEScuE  Abs.  «J  Liin,  Mon.  xvi.  (1885)  149  Yff"  the 
kyng  haue  such  a  Counsel!,  .his  lande  shall.. be  ryche  and 
welthy.  X538  Starkey  England  88  Thys  reame  hath  byn 
callyd  euer  rych,  and  of  al  Chrystundome  one  of  the  most 
welthys.  1539  Kible  (Great)  Fs.  Ixvi.  12  Thou  broughtest 
vs  out  in  to  a  welthy  place.  1596  Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  I.  38  A  citie  maist  welthie  to  name  Inverlouth. 
1610  Holland  C(i/«rt'*'«'f5nV.  (1637}  700  The  wealthy  Abbay 
of  Fountaines.  1653  Milton //■/rcAwj^-j  (1659)  i2Thuswesee 
that  not  only  the  excess  of  hire  in  wealthiest  times,  but  also 
[etc.].  iSa?  SouTHEv/^r«:«.s,  WarW.  xvi.  26  The  southern 
provinces,  the  most  fertile  and  wealthiest  of  the  kingdom, 

4.  In  extended  use :  Rich  in  some  possession  or 
advantage;  plentifully  furnished  with  something; 
abundant,  copious. 

1601  Shaks.  Ails  Wellw.  iii.  72, 1  am  a  simple  Maide,and 
therein  wealthiest  'Ihat  I  prute.st,  I  simply  am  a  Maide. 
1607  —  Timon  11.  ii.  19^,  1  am  wealthie  in  my  Friends.  1608 
B.  JoNSON  Masque  Ld~ H cuidington* s  Marr.  Wks.  (1616)  943 
Loues  wealthy  croppe  of  kisses,  a  1616  —  Epigr.  Ixxxi.  To 
Proule,  I  will  not  show  A  line  vnto  thee,  till.  .1' haue  by 
two  good  sufficient  men.  To  be  the  wealthy  witnesse  of  my 
p«n  [after  L.  testis  locuples\  1635-56  Cowley  Davideis  i. 
77  The  mighty  Oceans  wealthy  Caves,  c  1645  Howell  Lett, 
1.  V.  xxvii.  Upon  Dr,  Davies  Brittish  Grammer.  Twas  a 
tough  task  believe  it,  thus  to  tame  A  wilde  and  wealthy 
language.  1746  Francis  tr.  Horace,  Epist.  ii.  i.  184  And 
with  glad  Harvests  crown  the  wealthy  Year.  1830  Tennyson 
Madeline  ii  Revealings  deep  and  clear  are  thine  Of  wealthy 
smiles.  1859  Ht.  Martineau  Biog.  Sk.  iv,  ii.  (1869)  283 
The  'Kosmos'  of  Humboldt., is  wealthy  in  its  facts,  and 
splendid  in  its  generalizations.  1869  Blackmore  Lorna  D. 
iii,  By  her  side  was  a  little  giil.,with  a  wealthy  softness  on 
her,  as  if  she  must  have  her  own  way.  1887  Athenseum  -^x 
Dec.  900/1  Mr.  Foster.,  has  rendered  the  wealthy  coloration 
and  tonality  of  Walker  with  great  judgment.  1505  Holman 
Hunt  Fre-Raphael.  I,  145  The  language  of  the  painter 
[Rossetti]  was  wealthy  and  polished. 

t  5.  Of  great  worth  or  value,  valuable.   Obs, 

1565  Cooper  Thesaurus s.v.Copiosus^K%xfLZ.\.h.x\d  wealthy 
heritage.  1589  Greene  Menapkon  (Arb.)  47^  My  food  the 
pleasant  Plaines  of  Arcadie  and  the  wealthie  riches  of  Flora. 
1593  Marlowe  &  Nashe  Dido  \\.  i.  360  Queene  Dido.. for 
Troyes  sake,  hath  entertaind  vs  all,  And  clad  vs  in  these 
wealthie  robes  we  weare.  x6ii  Chapman  Iliad  xviii.  313 
Then  they  washt,  and  fild  the  mortall  wound  With  wealthy 
oyle,  of  nine  yeares  old.  16x1  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rez'.  (1914) 
Apr.  251  An  assuied  tiade  that  way.  .will.. proove  more 
wealthy  and  beneficiall  for  this  state  then  any  other.  x65z-6« 
Hevlvn  Cosmogr.  \i.  (1682}  160  A  wealthy  race  of  sheep, 
which  bring  forth  young  twice  a  year,  and  are  shorn  four 
limes.  x66o  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  382  In  divers 
Islands  they  finde  most  wealthy  Mines.  1715  PoiE  Ilioti 
I.  217  Thine  in  each  Conquest  is  the  wealthy  Prey.  1746 
Francis  tr.  Hor.^  Sat.  11.  iii.  335  An  actor's  son  dissolv'd  a 
wealthy  pearl.. In  vinegar. 

tWealy,  a.^  Obs.  Forms:  i  "welis,  -es, 
weeliSj  weolis,  2-4  weli,  3  weoli,  -e5,  4-5  wely, 
6  .S";:.  velie.  [OE.  welig  =  OS.  welag  (MLG.  and 
MDu.  welich,  LG.  and  Du.  welig  luxuriant,  rank, 
wanton),  OHG.  wclac:—^O^x,  ^welago-,  i.*wela^ 
Weal  j/^.l;   see  -y^.] 

1.  Wealthy,  prosperous,  happy. 

B€07vul/s6oy  Jtemunde  Sa  ?a  are,  \it  he  him  aer  forjeaf, 
wicsiede  welisne  Wsesmundinga.  C893  j^lfred  Ores.  iv.  v. 
(1883)  166  Sum  welig  mon..se  waes  haten  Hanna.  xi.. 
Gloss,  in  Wr..WuIcker  540/6  Diues,  well,  c  1205  Lay.  427 
pa  weoie5en  &  ^)a  weaolen.  Ibid.  13904  pe  J?ridde  hEchte 
Woden  paet  is  an  weoli  godd.  a  x3oo_  Cursor  M.  7879  Bot 
oft  he  weliest  o  win  Riue-liest  jjai  fal  in  sin.  Ibid.  9958  Tan 
was  l>ar  never  suilk  a  hald,  Ne  nan  welier  in  werld  to  wald. 
c  1380  in  Folit.  Foems  (Rolls)  I.  267  Suche  annuels  has  made 
thes  frers,.fio  wely  and  so  gay,  That  ther  may  no  possessioners 
mayntene  thair  array. 

2.  In  good  condition,  healthy. 

X3..  E.  E.  Aliit.  P.  B,  1244  po  hat  byden  wer  so  biten 
with  J)e  bale  hunger,  pat  on  wyf  hade  ben  wort>e  |jc  welfiest 
fourre.  c  1440  Fallad.  on  Hush.  ni.  266  The  clawes  diie  & 
scabbid,  old,  vnsely,  Kitte  al  away,  &  kepe  up  that  is  wely. 

3.  Luxurious,  self-indulgent. 

1545  Joye  Expos.  Dan.  iv.  50  b,  The  peple  of  Israeli  as 
oft  as  thei  wexed  wealy  and  fatte  as  saith  the  song  of  Moses. 
Ibid.  v.  71  Let  siche  sewer  wealy  rulers  beware  of  a  scden 
fall.  C1590  J.  Stewart  Poems  (S.T.S.)  11.  216  Sum  velie 
var.  Sum  vicUit,  And  Sum  vaine. 

Hence  t  Wea-liaess,  luxuriousness.   Obs. 

"545  Jove  Expos.  Dan.  xi.  181  Therfore  of  pryde  and 
wealynes  [he]  gaue  himselfe  vp  vnto  his  owne  lusti?.  X57X 
GoLDiNC  Calvin  on  Ps.  .\xx.  7.  109  Hereuppon  groweth 
wealynesse  of  the  flesh  [hinc  carnis  lasdvia],  that  they 
licentiously  folow  theyr  owne  lusts, 

tWea-ly^,  weely,  «-  Obs.  Also  7  wealie, 
weally.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  common  in  P.  Hol- 
land.]    Of  land:  Unproductive,  marshy,  poor. 
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1601  Holland /"///fy  xvn.  viii.  I.  506  If  the  ground  be  cold, 
moist,  and  weely.  i6to  —  Camden  s  Brit.  203  This  river 
(ExJ  hath  his  head  and  springeth  first  in  a  weely  and  barren 
ground  named  Exmore.  Ibid.  364  Flockes  of  sheepe  long 
necked  and  square  of  bulke  and  bone,  by  reason  (as  it  is 
commonly  thought)  of  the  wealiy  and  hilly  situation  of  their 
pasturage.  x6io  Folkingham  Feun'igr.  i.  x.  33  Sandy  Marie 
serues  (for  want  of  other)  chiefely  in  cold  moist  and  weely 
grounds. 

"Weam(b  :  see  Wame. 

Weame,  obs.  form  of  Wame,  Wem. 

t  Wea'inish,  a,  Obs,  [?  Variant  of  QUEIHISH 
.iZ.]     Squeamish. 

1571  T.  FoRTEscuE  Alexia's  Foreste  46  b,  Wee  in  this  Age 
are  colde  and  drie,  of  complexion  none  other  or  better  then 
Melancoly,  angrye,  weamishe  [Fr.  etmuyeuseX  harde  to 
please  and  enuious.  1777  Moras  Subsecivx  (MS.)  462  {,Eng. 
Dial.  Did.)  Weamisk,  squeamish. 

Wean  (wfn,  w«i),  sb.  Sc.  and  dial.  Also  9 
ween,  wain,  wane.  [A  contraction  of  wee  ane : 
(see  Wee  a.  and  Onk),  the  full  form  still  appear- 
ing in  the  first  group  of  quotations.  In  the  north- 
eastern So.  counties  the  equivalent  little  ane  has 
similarly  given  Httlan^  litiien.']     A  young  child. 

a.  169a  [see  Wee  a.  J.  1711  Ramsay  Poems  I.  Gloss.  397 
Wean,  or  wee  am,  a  Child.  1755  Johnson  s,  v.  IVee,  In 
Scotland  it  denotes  small  or  little;  as  wee  ane,  a  little  one, 
or  child.  1768  Ross  HeUncre  6  The  name  the  wean  [1789 
weeane]  gat,  was  Helenorc.  a  1774  Fergusson  Natlow- 
Fair  viii,  Thau  there's  sic  yellowchin  and  din,  Wi'  wives 
and  wee-anes  gablin. 

&.  1715  Ramsay  Gentle  Shefih.  11.  iii.When  Bessy  Freetock's 
c huffy-cheeked  We'an  To  a  Fairy  turn'd.  «7»8  —  Atiw 
creontic  on  Love  8  A  poor  young  Wean.  178(5  Burns  /«- 
ventory  52  Wi"  weans  I'm  mair  than  weel  contented,  Heav'n 
sent  me  anemae  than  I  wanted  1  1789  —  To  Dr.  Blacklock 
52  To  make  a  happy  fire-side  clime  To  weans  and  wife. 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime  Of  human  life.  z8i8 
Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  iv,  There  was  my  daughter's  wean, 
little  Eppie  Daidle.  .  182X  Galt  Provost  xxiv.  The  major 
part  were  sailors'  wives  and  weans.  2835  Brockett  N.  C. 
Gloss,  /<•'««*,  children.  Little  ones.  '  How  are  the  weens?' 
i8a6  J.  Wh.som  Nodes  A>nbr.  Wks.  1855  I.  175  Returnin 
back  hame,  the  wife  and  weans  were  a'  at  the  door.  1841 
Barham  Jngol.  Leg.^  Nell  Cook  end,  So  bless  the  Queen 
and  her  Royal  Weans.  1856  Mrs.  Brownenc  Aur.  Leigh 
III.  927,  1  lieing  but  a  yearling  wean.  1887  P.  M'Neill 
Blawearie  85  Here  comes  that  great  grumpus  crying  like 
a  wane  once  more.     1900  Century  Mag.  Feb.  601/2   But 

poor  Shamus  he  had  a  wife  an*  a  congregation  of  wains  on 

is  hail's. 

Wean  (win),  v.  Forms  :  i  wenian,  4-6  wene, 
4-7  wainfe^  wane,  5-7  wayn(e,  weyn(e,  6 
ween,  6-^7  wein(e,  weane,  6-  wean.  [OE. 
w^Nian  to  accustom  (once  only,  to  wean),  corre- 
sponding to  OFris.  wennia,  OS.  wennian  (MLG., 
MDa.,  mod.Du.  wennen)^  OHG.  tventten  (MHG. 
wenen,  mod.G.  -wohneti),  ON.  venja  (Sw.  vanj'a, 
Da.  vxnne) :— OTeut.  *wanjant  f.  *wano-  accus- 
tomed (ON.  van-r) ;  cognate  with  ON.  vane  wk. 
masc,  custom,  habit.  For  the  Teut.  root  *wan^ : 
*wun-j  to  be  accustomed,  to  dwell,  see  Wane  sb.^, 
WoNE  sb.^f  Wont. 

The  OE.  wfnian  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  sense  '  to 
accustom*,  but  tbb  use  is  not  illustrated  here,  as  it  did  not 
survive  into  ME.  The  sense  '^to  wean  fa  childj '  was  ordi- 
narily expressed  in  OE.  by  dwfnian  (cf.  G.  entu'dhnen)^ 
and  occasionally  by  ^eivftitan.] 

1,  trans*  To  accustom  (a  child  or  young  animal) 
to  the  loss  of  its  mother  s  milk ;  to  cause  to  cease 
to  be  suckled,     a.  with  obj.  a  child. 

C960  ^.THELWOLD  Bened.  Pule  vii.  22  A;?yld  )>u  me,  drih- 
ten,  mid  biternesse  lean,  swa  swa  moder  del?  byre  bearne, 
^nnehio  hitframhirebreosta^esoce  wene^.  13..  HAMroLE 
Psalter  cxxx.  4  As  a  childe  )>&t  has  nede  to  be  on  his  modur 
kne  and  fostird  with  hur  mylke,  pcrisch  if  he  be  wenyd 
{earlier  MS.  spaned]  &  takyn  fro  mylke.  138a  Wvclif  Hos. 
i.  8  And  she  wenyde  hir  [Vulg.  et  ablactm'it  eant]  that  was 
With  outen  mercye.  1^8  Tkevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.w.  vL 
(Tollem.  MS.),  The  childe  is  propirly  clepid  *puer*,  when 
he  is  wained  from  milke  and  depariid  from  |>e  breste.  c  1425 
Cursor  M.  3018  (Trin.)  Whenne  he  was  wened  {earlier  texts 
spanedl  fro  J>e  pappe.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  231  Whan  t^e 
modyr  wanyth  here  child,  sche  wetyth  here  letys  wyth  sum 
byttere  thyng.  cx\»fi  Protnp.  Pari'.  522  i  Wene  cbylder 
fro  sokynge,  atlactOy  elacto.  c  1450  Mirk's  P'esiial  16  Then 
aftyr,  when  scho  was  wened,  J>ay  broght  hur  to  J>e  tempulL 
1530  Palsgr.  770/2,  1  wayne  a  chylde  from  soukyng,  Je 
seure.  1563-87  FoxE  A.  ff  M.  (1596)  106/1  Before  the  child 
that  is  borne  be  waned.  159a  Shaks.  Rom.  <{-  Jul.  i.  ilL  24 
'Tis  since  the  Earth-quake  now  eleuen  yeares,  And  she  was 
wean'd.  1634  T.  Johnson  Parey'sChirurg.  xxiv.  xxiv.  (1678) 
554  If  the  child  be  weak,  sickly,  or  feeble,  he  ought  not  to 
b^  weaned,  a  1641  Br.  Mountagu  Acts  <y  Mon.  (1642)  526 
Unttll  shee  be  wayned.  which  must  be  at  three  yeers  end, 
shee  shall  remaine  with  you  in  her  fathers  house.  165a 
Culpepper  Eng.  Phys.  178  It  is  much  used  to  dry  up  the 
Milk  in  Womens  breasts  when  they  have  weyned  their  chil- 
dren._  1780  Buchan  Dom.  Med.  (1790)  187  As  soon  as  they 
perceive  their  strength  and  appetite  begin  to  fail,  they 
ought  immediately  to  wean  the  child.  z888  Miss  Braddon 
Fatal  Three  i.  iii.  His  wife  would  return  to  him  as  soon  as 
Lady  Castle-Connell's  daughter  was  weaned. 

absol.  18*3  Byron  Juan  xii.  xxi,  Unless  a  man  can  calcu- 
late his  means  Of  feeding  brats  the  moment  his  wife  weans. 
b.  with  obj.  a  young  animal. 

1481  Caxton  Reynard  {Pixh.)  34  Reynart..satd  thus.. 
Neueriheles  yet  was  I  vnto  the  tyme  that  I  was  wened 
fro  the  tete,  one  [etc].  1485  in  Descr.  Catal.  Ane.  Deeds 
(1800)  I.  359  William  and  Agnes  to  have  the  calves  of  them 
and  thei  to  fic  weynyd  at  the  age  of  x,  wekes.  1533-34 
FiTZHERB.  Husb.  %  39  It  is  tyme  to  wayne  Iheyr  lanmes, 
whaime  they  be  .xvL  wekes  old.    Ibid.  §  66  If  taou  waine 


thy  calues  with  hey  it  wyl  make  them  haue  great  belyes. 
1575  Fleming  Virg.  BucoU  \.  2  Our  Lambs  new  weined 
from  y«  dam.  Z51S  Shaks.  L,  L.  L.  v.  ii.  250.  x6oo  SuR- 
flet  Country  Farm  i.  v.  23  Adding  to  the  end  of  these 
great  houses  a  little  one,  to  keepe  calues  in  of  both  kindes, 
which  you  haue  wained.  1759  K.  Brown  Compleat  Farmer 
22  The  best  time  for  weaning  calves  is  from  January  to 
May,  1846  Baxter's  Libr.  Prod.  Agric.  II.  193  The  meal 
or  flour  mixed  with  milk.. is  excellent  food  for  weaning 
calves.  1908  Weyman  Wild  Geese  xviii.  282  The  low  of  a 
cow  whose  calf  was  being  weaned. 
C.  in  figurative  context. 

1571  Campion  Hist.  Iiel.w.  x.  (1633)  134  No  doubt  the 
name  and  reputation  thereof  would  have  bin  a  spurre  to 
these  erections,  as  nurses  for  babes  to  suck  in,  till  they  might 
repaiie  thither  {sc.  to  the  University]  to  be  wained.  1584 
LvLY  Catnpaspe  111.  iv.  121  Reason  [must]  weane  what  appe- 
tite noursed.  ifipa  tr.  Junius  on  Rev.  xii.  i  Vntil  that  time 
wherin  this  Church  were  as  it  were  weyned  &  taken  away 
from  the  breast  or  milk  of  her  mother.  x866  Kingsley 
Herew.  xiv,  I  put  my  love  out  to  nursej  instead  of  weaning  it. 
d.  t?'ansf. 

1615  J.  Stephcns  Satyr.  Ess.  iv.  53  As  Wormewood,  rubbed 
upon  the  nipple  of  a  Nurses  Teate,  weanes  the  childe.  x6i8 
W.  Lawson  New  Orch.  4-  Gard,  xii.  (1623)  41  The  Tree 
ouer-Ioden  with  fruit,  and  wanting  sap  to  feed  all  she  hath 
brought  forth,  will  waine  all  she  cannot  feed,  like  a  woman 
bringing  forth  moe  children  at  once  then  she  hath  teats. 
Ibid.  XV.  51. 

2.  _/%;  To  detach  or  alienate  (a  person,  his  de- 
sires or  affections)  Jrom  some  accustomed  object 
of  pursuit  or  enjoyment ;  to  reconcile  by  degrees  to 
the  privation  of  something.  - 

1526  Pilg^r.  Per/,  (W.  de  W.  1531)  81  b,  By  obedyence  they 
were  wayned  from  this  worlde.  1581  Pettik  tr.  Guazzd's 
Civ.  Conv.  (1586)  m.  157  If  they  thinke  them  fit  to  enter 
into  religion,  the  mother,  who  ought  to  haue  cheefe  charge 
of  them,  must  seeke  to  waine  them  from  all  worldlie  vanities. 
1596  Dra\ton  Legends,  Cromwell  187  When  first  the  wealthy 
Netherlands  me  trayn'd,  In  wise  Commerce.  .And  from  my 
Countrie  carefully  me  wayn'd.  1607  Walkington  Optic 
Glass  B  7  b,  Hee  must  wisely  defeate,  and  waine  his  appe< 
tite  of  all  such  dainty  morsels.  i6o8  Merry  Devil  EdmoH' 
ton  II.  iiu  22  You  are  enioynd  to  waine  your  friendship 
from  mee.  1616  B.  Jonson  Evety  Man  in  H.  i.  i.  How 
happie,  yet,  should  I  csteeme  my  felfe.  Could  I  (by  any 
practise)  weane  the  boy  From  one  vaine  course  of  studie,  he 
affects.  1670  T.  Brooks  London's  Lament.  192  Luther  was 
a  man  weaned  from  the  world  ;  and  therefore  when  honours, 
preferments,  and  riches  were  offered  to  him,  he  despised 
them.  1741  Berkeley  Let.  Wks.  1871  IV.  266  A  long  con- 
tinuance of  ill  health  has  weaned  me  from  the  world.  i7iii 
Smollett  Per.  Pickle  Ixxxvi.  He  endeavoured  to  wean  his 
eyes  from  the  fatal  object  1836  Dickens*?^,  Boz,  Senti- 
ment, I  trust  the  plan  I  have  devised  will  be  effectual  in 
weaning  my  daughter  from  this  absurd  idea.  1837  Whewell 
Hist.  Induct.  Set.  (1857)  I.  226  Mankind  cannot  be  weaned 
from  the  opinion.  i85iS  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  xxxiii.  (1865) 
IV.  64  Already  men's  minds  were  becoming  weaned  from 
positive  belief  in  the  concrete  divinities  of  Olympus.  1876 
Bkiixies  Grozvth  of  Love  xxxv,  Few  there  be  are  wean'd  from 
earthly  love.  1907  C.  S.  Parker  Sir  J.  Graham  I.  i.  4  He , . 
strove  with  some  success  to  wean  his  tenantry  from  thriftless 
habits. 

ahsol,    1850  Robertson  Serm.  Ser,  iii.  viii.  108  The  con- 
sequences of  sin  are  meant  to  wean  from  sin. 
b.  with  away. 

1891  F.  H.Williams  Atmanv.Qjo,  1  deliberately  planned 
to  wean  you  away  from  Margaret.  1913  Woodrow  W11.SON 
Netu  Freedom  ix.  203  If  they  refuse  to  be  weaned  away 
from  their  independence  they  cannot  continue  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  extended  to  them. 
O.  rejl, 

1593  Shaks.  3  Hen,  VT,  iv.  iv.  17  And  I  the  rather  waine 
me  from  dispaire  For  louc  of  Edwards  Off-spring  in  my 
wombe.  c  164s  Howell  Lett.  i.  |  i.  xlii.  Before  I  wean 
my  self  from  Italy,  a  word  or  two  touching  the  genius  of 
the  Nation.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  27  p  2  Let  us  not  stand 
upon  a  Formal  taking  of  Leave,  but  wean  our  selves  from 
them  [sc,  the  allurements  of  the  world],  while  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  them.  1735  Bolingbr.  Let.  to  Swift  24  July, 
If  your  heart  tells  you  nothing,  say  nothing,  that  I  may 
take  the  hint,  and  wean  myself  from  you  by  degrees.  1874 
O^v^YM  Short  Hist.  iii.  §  4.  131  A  love  of  secular  learning 
from  which  Edmund  [Rich]  found  it  hard  to  wean  himself. 
d.  intr,  for  reft. 

Ci66^  Mrs.  Hutchinson  Mem.  Col.  Hutchinson  (1885)  I. 
03  While  she  was  weaning  from  the  friends  and  places  .she 
had  so  long  conversed  in.  i8a7  Hood  Hero  ff  L.  vi,  Leander, 
weaning  from  sweet  Hero's  side,  Must  leave  a  widow  where 
he  found  a  bride. 

t3.  To  dissuade  (whether  successfully  or  not). 

1607  Scholast.  Disc.  agst.  Antichrist  1.  iii.  139  They 
wayned  the  people  from  this  hipocrisie  by  these  reproofes 
in  vaine.  x6ai  Burton  A/tat,  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  38  Tell 
an  Epicure.. of  his  irregular  course,  weine  him  from  it  a 
little. 

4.  To  remove  or  abate  gradually  (a  desire,  affec- 
tion), rare. 

1706  E.  Ward  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  35  He  weans 
by  Degrees  his  Longings  after  the  Flesh-pots  of  Sodom. 
18^  Sarah,  Lady  Lyttelton  Corr.  (1912)  327  The  [baby] 
Princess  has  exactly.. the  same  '  morbid  '  love  of  one  nur- 
sery-maid, as  Meriel  has  for  you.  That  is  to  be  weaned, 
I  think,  by  a  little  less  fondling  her  yourself. 

t  5,  To  train,  accustom  to  (good  habits).  Obs. 

[Not  a  survival  of  the  OE.  sense  (see  the  etymology);  the 
use  seems  to  have  been  developed  from  the  notion  of  wean, 
ing  *  from  the  contrary  evil.] 

1579  Lodge  Def  Plays  8  Weane  thy  selfe  to  wisedome, 
and  vse  thy  taltant  in  zeale  not  for  enuie.  1579  I^yly  E/t' 
phu4S  (Arb.)  149  When  the  Father  weaneth  {later  edd. 
warnethl  them  to  continencie,  the  flatterer  allureth  them  to 
lust.  1597  Hooker  EccL  Pol.  v.  Ixxi,  The  lewes  by  reason 
of  their  long  aboade  in  a  place  of  continuall  seruile  toyle 
could  not  suddainely  be  warned  and  drawne  vnto  contrarie 
offices  without  some  strong  impression  of  terror. 


Weanable  (wrnab'l),  a.  [f.  Wean  v,  +  -able.] 

Capable  of  bein^'  weaned. 

1570  Levins  Manip.  -zjiZ  Weanable,  ahladabilis.  x8iz 
Ann,  Reg.f  Chron.  94  The  lambs  are  weanable  when  they 
can  thrive  on  the  same  food  that  the  dam  subsists  on. 

t  Wean-calf.  Obs^  [f.  Wean  v.^  a  calf 
newly  weaned. 

1618  Depos.  Bk.  Archd.  Essex  9f  Colchester  66h,  There 
was.  .a  custome  within  the  parish  of  Elmsted..for  therbage 
of  weane  calues..  that  the  partiewho  weaned  the  said  calues 
should  paie  no  tithe  therof. 

Weane,  variant  of  Wane  sb.^ 

Weaned  (wfnd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Wean  v.  +  -ed  i.] 
In  senses  of  the  verb,  lit.  andy?^, 

c  1440  Promp.  Patii.  522/1  Wenyd,  as  chylder  fro  sokynge, 
abladiitus.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.c\xx\.  2  My  soule  is  euen 
as  a  weened  childe.  1620  Brinsley  I'irg.  Eel.  iii.  (1633) 
35  'Ihe  wained  kids.  1670  T.  Brooks  Lofidon's  Lament. 
215  With  what  a  weaned  heart  and  cold  affections  do  men 
look  upon  all  the  pomp,  state,  bravery  and  glory  of  the 
world,  when  [etc.].  1836  C.  Bradley  Pract.  Serm.  360  A 
weaned  heart  is  absolutely  needful  for  you.  1837  Youatt 
Sheep  XV.  517  Many  farmers  are  very  fanciful  as  to  the  pro- 
vision for  the  weaned  lambs. 

Hence  Wea'nedness,  spiritual  detachment. 

a  1617  Bayne  Eph.  (1643)  278  Adorning  this  their  age  in 
Christ,  with  graces  correspondent,  viz.  experience,  wisdome, 
weanednesse,  all  kinde  of  mortification.  1689  M  anton  Serm. 
in.  1.  Life  of  Faith  28  The  Spiritual  life. .begets  a  holy 
weanedness  in  us.  170a  C.  Mather  Magn.  Christi  i.  iii. 
13/2  An  Example  of.  .Weanedness  from  the  things  of  this 
World.  1858  J.  S.  C.  Abbott  Heroines  Fr.  Revol.  215  Her 
weanedness  from  the  world.  1885  Spurceon  Treas.  Dav. 
Ps.  cxxxi.  2  Such  weanedness  from  self  springs  from  the 
gentle  humility  declared  in  the  former  verse. 

Weanel  (wrnSl),  wenuel  (we*n'l).  Now  dial. 
Forms  :  5  weynelle,  6  weaneU,  weannel,  wen- 
nell,  6,  8-9  wennel,  7-  weaneL  [f.  Wean  v,  + 
-EL  2,]    An  animal  newly  weaned,  a  weanling. 

1488-9  in  Rep.  MSS.  Ld.  Middleton  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
igii)  472,  XV.  weynelles,  le  pece  ij  s.  viijd,  1557  Tusser 
100  Points  Husb.  Ixxvii,  Pinch  weannels  at  no  time  of  water 
nor  meate.  1573-80  —  Husb,  (1878)  61  Yoong  colts  with  thy 
wennels  together  go  serue.  1579  Spenser  .S7/(r///.  Cal.  Sept. 
198  A  Lambe,  or  a  Kidde,  or  a  weanell  wast.  1669  Wor- 
LiDGK  Syst.  AgHc,  Diet.  Rust.,  Weanel,  a  young  Beast 
newly  weaned.  1787  Grose  Prov.  Gloss.,  Wennel.  1879 
Hertford  Mercury  Dec,  Advt.,  26  Home-bred  Steers  and 
Sturks,.  .4  Weanels,  2  Down  Calving  Cows. 

appositive.  1588  Theocritus'  idillia  viii.  A  ijb,  lie  pawne 
a  calfe,  a  wennell  lambe  laie  thou  to  it. 

Weaner  (wrnaj).    [f.  Wean  v,  +  -kr  i,] 
f  1.  One  who  takes  care  of  a  young  person.   Obs, 
1579  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)   131    Plato ..  admonished  all 
nursses  and  weaners  of  youth,  that  they  should  (etc.]. 
2.  A  calf  or  lamb  weaned  during  the  current  year. 
{^.Australian,)     Cf,  Weanyer. 

1881  Mrs.  C.  Pkaed  Policy  ff  P.  \,  137  These  are  the 
weaners  to  be  looked  after.  1890  *  R.  Boldrewood  '  Col, 
Reformer  xi.  Wether,  hogget,  ewe,  weaner.  Ibid.,  You 
won't  have  that  weaner  flock  drafted  before  breakfast. 

Weangeanoe,  obs,  Sc.  form  of  Vengeance. 

Wea]iie,weany  (wrnt),  dial.  [dim.  of  Wean 
sb.  :  see  -IE,  -Y  6.]     A  very  young  child. 

1785  Burns  Scotch  Drink  xii.  When  skirlin  weanies  see  the 
light, Thou  maks  the  gossips  clatter  bright.  1864  Blackmore 
Clara  Faughan  xxiv.  The  two  weanies  (big  baby  and  little 
baby)  only  attending  for  the  sake  of  example.  1894  A,  Reid 
Songs  Heatherland  103  Davie. .Mindit  neebors'  crawtin* 
weanies. 

Weaning  (wrniij),  vbl.  sb.  [-ING 1.]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  Wean  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

138a  WvcLiF  Gen.  xxi.  8  Abraham  made  a  greet  feest  in  the 
day  of  the  wanyng  of  hym.  £1460  Oseney  Reg.  91  Mylke 
of  pere  kyne  fro  J»«  tyme  of  1>*  wenyng  of  J»e  calues.  1610 
Fletcher  Faithf,  Shefh.  1,  Whose  Lambs  are  ever  last  And 
dye  before  their  waining.  1697  Dbyden  Virg.  Georg.  in.  295 
'J'his  from  his  Weaning,  let  him  [the  horse]  well  be  taught. 
1784  Cowper  Tiroc.  557  This  second  weaning,  needless  as 
it  is,  How  does  it  lac'rate  both  your  heart  and  his  1  1848 
Dickens  Z>(>w/^^^  viii,  A  waiter's  wife,.,  from  within  a  day  or 
two  of  Paul's  sharp  weaning,  had  been  engaged  as  his  nurse. 
1895  Meredith  Amazing  Marr.  xxix.  The  time  for  the 
weaiiWg  of  the  babe  approached. 

b.  Comb,  as  weaning-feast ^  -time ;  with  sense  '  in 
process  of  weaning',  as  weaning  calf,  childj  colt, 
lanU)  ;  weaning- brash  (see  quot.). 

1844  DuNGi.isoN  /l/rrf.  Lfx.  (ed.  4),  Brash,  *Weaning, ..A 
severe  form  of  diarrhoea,  which  supervenes  at  limes  on 
weaning.  1598  in  Lanes.  ^  Chesh.  Wills  (Chetham  Soc. 
1897)  IIL  8  To  the  children  of  John  Holcrofte  my  best 
*weaning  calf.  1778  Reading  Merc.  (J-  Oxf  Gaz.  30  Nov., 
A  weaning  Bull  Calf.  2844  Marrvat  Settlers  in  Canada 
xxviii.  He  also  took  six  weaning  calves  to  bring  up.  i8jo 
Clare  Rural  Life  (ed.  3)  no  Like  ^weaning  child  that's 
lost  its  rattle.  1913  E.  Nesbit  in  New  Witness  23  Jan.  569 
The  liml)sof  our  weaning  children  You  crushed  in  your  mills 
of  power.  1513-34  FnzHERB.  Husb.  §  135  If  there  be  moche 
grassc.than  put  in  calues  newly  wained. .and  also  *wayn- 
ynge  coltes.  1896  Jessopp  &  James  Life  St.  William  of 
Nonvich  p.  Ixv/fhe  miracle  which  happened  on  his  *wean- 
ing-feast.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Past.  vii.  21  'I'o  house,  and 
feed  by  hand  my  *weaning  Lambs.  1577  B.  Googe  Heres- 
bacVs  Husb.  in.  139  b.  The  Lainbes . .  must  be  well  cherished 
in  their  *weaning  time  with  good  pasture. 

Weanling  (wrnliq),  sb,  and  a.  Also  6  wayne-, 
weyn-,  wenliug,  6-7  wain(e)ling.  [f.  Wean 
V.  +  -LING  1.]  A.  sb.  A  young  child  or  animal 
newly  weaned. 

1531-3 /if/ 24  Hen.  yill  c.  9  §  I  Diuers  persons,  .haue 
vsed . .  to  kille  yonge  beastes,  called  waynelinges,  steres, 
buUockes,  and  beaters,  of  one  or  two  j  eres  old.    1536  Primer^ 
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CompUnt  (Ps,  cxxxi.  a)  K  >-ij,  I  am  a  wcanl>*ngc  in  very  dede. 
ISSD  Skam^tom  Crt.  L€it  Rrc.  (1905)  5  Yf  any  of  them  have 
two  kyne  or  weulings.  1589  A.  F.  i''i*g.  BucoL  i.  2  The 
tender  weanlings  of  our  sheepe.  1614  Rowlands  FooUs  Bolt 
Dab,  Mens  Children  went  not  then  to  write  and  read  As 
cuery  wcaneling  now  a  daj-es  must  do.  1655  Moufet  & 
Bkjinet //*«//*  jr/w/^ror.  \\\\.  58  Calves  arc  either  Sucklings 
or  Wainlings.  i^io  Hilman  Tusstr  Reciiv.  Dec  (1744)  ^45 
By  this  Stanza  it  seems  as  though  he  recommended  the 
Housing  of  Weanlings.  1883  O.  w.  Hoi..\fES  in  Aiiantic 
M0n:kly  Sept.  322  Is  it  a  weanling's  weakness  for  the  past 
That . .  Still  keeps  our  gray  old  chapel's  name  of '  King  s  '  ? 
1916  K.  J.  Salndeks  Adv.  Chr.  Soul  24  Akbar.  .shut  up  a 
score  of  weanlings  away  from  all  contact  with  adults, 

fiK-  «S9*  t).  B.  Quest,  Profit.  Coftcem.  L  4  b,  The  other 
starre  here  meant,  is  called  Luciferum,  Venus  her  owne 
staire,  to  whom  bawdes  are  wont  to  complaine,  when  they 
were  deceiued  or  rohbed  of  any  of  their  sequestred  weanlings. 
B.  adj.  Recently  weaned. 

1637  Milton  Lycidas  46  As  kilting  as  the  Canker  to  the 
Rose,  Or  Taint-worm  to  the  weanling  Herds  that  graze. 
iS  iTsa  Lisle  //«x^.  C1757)  214,  I  doubted  some  weanling- 
calves  I  had  wanted  water.  17*6  Pope  Odyss.  xix.  469 
Hermes, ..  Whose  shrine  with  weanling  lambs  he  wont  to 
load.  1869  Blackmore  Loma  Z>.  Ixxv,  Into  the  old  farm- 
bouse  I  tottered,  like  a  weanling  child. 
fis*  "®59  Mkredith  R.  Feverel  xxxix,  That  part  of  his 
pastoral  duty  he  wisely  leaves  to  weanling  laymen.  1871 
Swinburne  Songt  be/.  Sunrise^  Eve  Revol.  57  Breasts  that 
bare  Our  fatiiers"  generations,  whereat  lay  The  weanling 
peoples  and  the  tribes  that  were. 

Weanscot,  *8COtt,  obs.  forms  of  Wainscot. 

Weany,  variant  of  Weanme,  Weeny. 

Weanyer  (wf-nyaj),  diaU  Also  6  wanyer, 
wayner,  wenyer.  [f.  Wban  z/. +  -yer,  -ier  i.] 
A  weanling.     C£  Weaneb  2.     Also  attrib, 

t5*4  Inv.  in  Surrey  Archseol.  Collect.  (1880)  VII.  235  Itm 
vii  Wanyers  price  xxxiiii*.  1544  R.  Broker  iK;V/(Brit.  Mus. 
Addit.  MS.  24,925  If.  21  b),  A  heffer  and  ij  wenyers  of  this 
yere.  1884  \V.  Sussex  Gaz.  25  Sept.,  Advt.,  Two  weanyers. 
190a  Oxf.  Times  a8  June  2/3  Advt.,  A  Weanyer  Calf. 

Weap(e,  obs.  ff.  Weep  v. 

Weapon (we'p3n,we*p'n),j^.  Forms:  a.  iw^- 
pen,  wcep(e)n,  w6pen,  Wfiomn,  1-2  wsepn,  2-3 
Orm.  -wraepenn,  3-7  wepen,  4  wepene,  -in,  4-5 
wepne,4-6  weppen,  5-6wepun,  wep(p)yn,5-7 
wepon,  5  weppon,  weppun,  (vepen),  6  weapen, 
6-  weapou  ;  &.  3  E,  Anglian  wopen  ;  north,  and 
Sc,  3-7  wapen,  4  wappen,  vap(p)yn,  4-7  wapin, 
5-6  wappin,  wap(p)yu,  5  vappin,  5,  7  wappon, 
6  wapon,  vapon,  vapin,  vaupyn,  ■waippin, 
waipone,  wapoune,  7  wapone.  [Com.  Teut. : 
OK.  wkpen  neuL  =  Olris.  wepiuy  OS.  wdpan 
(MLG.  wdpen,  whence  MHO.  iv&pen^  wdppen, 
mod.G.  wappen  only  in  the  sense  of  armorial  bear- 
ingsl,  OHG.  w^/an  (MHG,  ivd/en  neut.,  mod.G, 
waffe  fem.),  ON.  vdpn  neot  (Sw.  vapen.  Da, 
vaahen),  Goth.  *w?pn  (pL  wepna) :— OTeut.  *watp- 
fto-m  :— pre- Tent.  *wibno-m.  A  parallel  type 
*waedno-m  (:—  pre-Teut.  *wepn6-nt)  is  supposed  by 
some  scholars  to  be  implied  by  certain  rare  forms  in 
various  Teut.  langs. :  OHG.  or  OS.  {Hildebrands- 
iied)  wdbnum  dat,  pI.,OE.K/«OT«,  Qi^.vdmn.  Out- 
side Teut.  no  probable  cognates  have  been  found. 

The  northern  ME.  ivapen  (later  7c/a//tf«)and  the  rare  (E. 
Anglian)  ?v/7/^«  represent  the  ON.  vdpn:  cf.  Wapentake. 
Wappesshaw.  The  shortening  of  the  long  stressed  vowel 
in  the  first  syllable  is  normal;  Ormin  has  still  the  OE. 
quantity. 

The  pi.  in  OEX  was  normally  identical  in  form  with  the 
sing.,  but  in  the  10th  and  nth  c.  forms  with  final  •«  occur. 
In  Layamon  ^1205  the  plural  is  usually  ivepnen,  though 
there  are  also  examples  of  wepne  and  ivapen.  From  the 
beginning^  of  the  14th  c.  the  plural  has  in  ordinary  use  been 
formed  with  the  suffix  •{()$;  with  regard  to  the  occasional 
uninflected  plural  see  i  b  below.] 

L  An  instrument  of  any  kind  used  in  warfare  or 
in  combat  to  attack  and  overcome  an  enemy. 

a.  Beowulf  is^  Swahc  ne  mihte  no..waepna  gewealdan. 
Ibid.  1573  He..w<epen  hafenade  heard  be  hiltnm.  C930 
O.E.  Chron.  an.  917,  &  a-hreddon  eall  J»aEt  hie  ge-numen 
hsefdon,  tt  eac  hira  horsa  &  hira  wa:pna  micelne  dxl.  c  1205 
Lav.  6424  Morpidus,.seouen  hundred  of-sloh  and  swemde 
mid  wepnen.  a  i»5  Ancr.  R,  240  pe  '^tX.  his  wcpnen  worpe3 
awei,  him  luste  beon  iwunded.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron. 
Wace  (Rolls)  15518  When  J?ey  were  waxen  on  elde,  Armes 
to  here,  &  wepne  to  welde.  1377  Lancl.  P.  PI.  B.  111.  304 
Alle  t»at  bereth  baslarde,  brode  swerde  or  launce,  Axe  other 
bacbet  or  eny  wepne  ellis.  £1386  Chaucer  Menkes  T.  34 
With-outen  wepene  saue  his  handes  tweyne  He  slow  and 
al  torente  the  Icon.  1415  Hoccleve  To  Sir  J.  Oldcastle 
471  A  clod  Ofeerthe,  at  your  heedes  to  slynge  or  caste, 
Were  wepne  ynow.  c  1511  1st  Eng.  Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.)Introd. 
38/1  'ITiere  wepyns  is  lange  pykes  and  stones  ther  they 
caste  myghtly  with.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Dk.  Siifolk  xxi, 
And  sum  with  weapons  would  have  layed  on  lode.  i6xo 
Shaks.  Teuip.  II.  i.  322  'lis  best  we  stand  vpon  our  guard  : 
let's  draw  our  weapons.  1614  Ralegh  Hist.  World  v.  iii. 
I  21.  579  1'hc  Battels  of  footc.drew  neere  together.. till 
Ihey  were  almost  within  a  weapons  cast.     1636  Massincer 

Vtf  L  ''''  '•  "'  '"  *  '^^"^^  •'''^  '*i'^  '^he  Hu:.bandman 
would  change  his  plough ing-irons  To  weapons  of  defence. 
rt97  Urvdes  Mneis  v.  668  Fix'd  in  the  Mast  the  feather'd 
Weapon  stands.  1750  Grav  Long  Story  39  They  hid  their 
u-mour  And  veil'd  their  weapons  bright  and  keen.  1821 
BvKON  Sardnnap.  11.  i,  My  sword  f  O  fool,  I  wear  no 
•word:  here,  felfow,  Give  me  thy  weapon.  1859  Dickens 
/ .  Two  Cities  i.  v,  Nothing  was  represented  in  a  flourish. 
ing  condition,  save  tools  and  weapons.  1870  Emerson  i'tJj. 
^.S't?///'.,  £'/i7jr«^«(r^(end).  The  Arabian  warrior  of  fame,  who 
wore  seventeen  weapons  in  his  belt.  1880  Encycl.  Brit. 
XI.  27S  The  term  *  small  arms '  includes  sporting  and  military 


weapons  carried  by  the  shooter.  190s  A.  S.  Hurd  How 
Nazy  is  run  Si  There  is  a  roar  and  a  crash  as  the  great  25- 
ton  weapon  speaks. 

/5.  <:is50  Gen.  f^  Ex.  469  Wopen  of  wi^te  and  lol  of  griS. 
a  1300  Cursor  AI,  15722  Sper  and  suerd  and  mace  ^ai  bring, 
And  wapens  oJ>er  maa.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  ix.  711  Thair 
fayis  thaim  met  viih  vapnys  bar.  CX470  Henry  Wallace 
I.  193  Wapynnys  he  bur,  outhir  gud  suerd  or  knyff.  c  1470 
Got.  «f  Gaw.  461  With  alkin  wappyns,.that  wes  for  were 
wroght  1549  Conipi.  Scot.  xi.  96  Al  the  vaupynis  and 
armour  of  Scotland  to  be  delyuerit  to  the  inglismen.  a  1578 
LiNDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  194  All  the 
arteilzerrie.  .with  all  maner  of  vaponis.  1650  J.  Nicoll 
Diary  (Bann.  Club)  28  Our  Scottis  army  being  all  drowsie 
..and  many  of  thame  thair  horsses  and  wapines  to  seik. 

+  Proverb,  a  1575  Pilkington  Expos.  Neh.  iv.  {1585)  64  b, 
A  weapon  hoods  peace,  as  the  common  saying  is. 

trans/,  {humorously)  1712-14  Pope /l^a/Jtf  Lock  in.  12S  Just 
then,  Clarissa  drew  with  tempting  grace  A  two-edg'd  weapon 
from  her  shining  case.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xix,  For 
Chadband  ..can  wield  such  weapons  of  the  flesh  as  a  knife 
and  fork,  remarkably  well.  X873  Tristram  Moab  v.  95  Those, 
to  him,  novel  weapons,  a  knife  and  fork. 

fb.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  i6th  c,  the  plural, 
when  used  in  the  collective  sense  =  *  arms',  was 
often  identical  in  form  with  the  sing.     Obs. 

cJUs  Vesp.  Psalter  xlv.  10  Bojan  fort>reste[3]  &  je- 
briceS  wepen  [Vulg.  arma\.  c\*oq  Ormin  8187  &  hise 
cnihhtess  alle  imsen  Fori*  5edenn  wiJ^J?  ^je  baere,  Wil>(»  heore 
waepenn  alle  bun,  Swa  summ  t>e55  sholldenn  fihhtenn.  c  laog 
Lay.  499  Al  J»set  wapmon-cun  pa  mihte  beren  wapen.  c  1250 
Gen.  <5-  Ex.  3283  Wepen,  and  srud,  siluer,  and  gold,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  7573  pat  all  mai  wit  pat  godd  o  might  Sauues 
noght  man  in  wapen  bright  c  1425  Eng.  Cong.  Irel.  xxi.  54 
Out  of  wepne  \v.  r.  wepynj,  he  was  as  redy  to  olheres  byd- 
dynge  as  other  to  hys.  c  1450  in  Kingsford  Chron.  Lend. 
(1905)  137  And  then  the  erll  of  Arondell  sett  gouernance  in 
that  contre  and  tokyn  all  wepyn  from  hem.  c  15*0  Barclay 
Salitst's  Jugnrth  xl.  56  b,  Their  ennemies..lette  them  to  go 
to  the  castell  of  the  towne  where  their  armoure  and  wepyn 
was.  1550  Harington  tr.  Cicero's  Bk.  Friendship  (1562)  26 
As  if  Coriolanus  hadde  anye  freendes,  whether  they  oughte 
to  haue  borne  weapon  with  hyra  agaynste  their  conntrey. 
ifiS"  T.  HoBV  tr,  Castiglione^s  Conrtyer  i.  (1900)  89  He  was 
forced  to  arise  from  bankettes  and  runne  to  weapon.  1585-6 
Earl  Leycester  Corr.  (Camden)  426  They  doe  make 
reckoning  of  all  ther  vyttelt^  of  ther  armour,  and  wepon. 
1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  U.  363  Thair 
myndes  war  sa  in  ydleset,  and  close  fra  weir  and  wapoune. 
C.fig. 

f  888  -*;lfred  Boetk.  iii.  §  i  Ic  [Wisdom]  wat  J>st  t>u  hafst 
J>arawapnato  hiaSe  forjiien  ^e  ic  t>e  jer  sealde.  a  1000 
Guthlac  148-CGr.)  Jyrede  liiiie  Jeorne  mid  gjestlicum  wa;p- 
num.  1 1175  Lamb.  Horn.  69  [God]  ^eue  us  wepne  for  to 
boren  Mid  gode  werkes  for  us  to  weren.  a  laoo  Moral  Ode 
336  in  O.E,  Horn.  I,  Mid  fasten  and  almesse.  .^iid  t>o  wepnen 
pe  god  haued  jiuen  alle  mancunne,  ci>oo  Ohmin  12485  pe 
deofell  comm  to  wundenn  Crist  purrh  gluterrnessess  waepenn, 
a  1x25  Ancr.  R.  366  pe  wepnen  )jet  slowcn  him,  J»et  weren 
ure  sunnen.  13^  Tkevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  11.  v.  (1495)  32 
Angels  ben  calTyd  Smythes  for  they  araye  for  vs  ghostly 
wepyn.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  in.  (1634)  405  That 
they,  .should  dedicate  themselves  to  God,.. and  tlieir  mem- 
bers, weapons  of  righteousness  to  God.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen. 
V/t  I.  iii.  61  His  Champions,  are  the  Prophets  and  Apostles, 
His  Weapons,  holy  Sawes  of  sacred  Writ.  1605  —  Lear  ir. 
iv.  280  And  let  not  womens  weapons,  water  drops,  Staine 
my  mans  cheekes.  1718  Pope  Ilicul  xx.  297  So  voluble  a 
weapon  is  the  tongue.  1832  Ht.  Martineau  Manch.  Strike 
*v.  53  The  first  man  who  deserts  the  work.,  puts  the  weapon 
of  the  law  into  the  hands  of  our  opponents.  1849  Macaulav 
Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  151  A  consummate  master  of  all  the 
weapons  of  controversy.  1864  Brvce  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  xv. 
{1875)  253  The  charge  of  heresy  was  one  of  the  weapons 
used  with  most  effect  against  Frederick  II.  1871  Freeman 
Norm.  Cong.  IV.  xviii.  188  William  was  not  slow  to  follow 
with  other  weapons.     His  course  was.  .to  seize  the  towns. 

d.  trans/.  Any  part  of  the  body  (esp.  of  a  bird 
or  beast)  which  is  or  may  be  used  as  a  means  of 
attacJc  or  defence,  as  a  claw,  horn,  tusk,  or  the  like ; 
in  pi.,  the  spurs  of  a  game  cock  or  hen, 

(Cf.  Arm  sb.'  n.  Armature  5.) 

163s  Markham  Pleas.  Princes  43  Your  [Game]  Henne. , 
must  be.  .well  tufted  on  thecrowne,  wliich  she  wes  courage: 
if  shee  have  weapons  she  is  better.  1749  Fielding  Tom 
Jones  II.  iv,  Those  weapons  which  she  wore  at  the  ends  of 
her  fingers.  1823  'Jon  Bee'  Diet.  Tur/  Weapons^  in  cock- 
ing, the  spurs  appearing  on  hens  or  young  cocks.  1914  A.  S, 
V^oon'fs'wiu  Guide  Fossil  Rem.  Man,  lirit.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1915)  5  Typical  modern  monkeys,  with  the  canine  teeth  en- 
larged into  weapons. 

t  e.  A  soldier  of  a  class  distinguished  by  the 
weapon  he  uses.  Obs.  rarer-"^. 

1590  Sir  J.  Smvth  Disc.  Weapons  la  Whilest  the  Piquers 
and  other  weapons  doo  reduce  themselues  into  forme  vnder 
their  Ensignes, 

f.  Used  for :  One  skilled  in  the  use  of  a  weapon. 
rar€~^,  (?  quasi-arr^) 

185a  Thackeray  Esmond  \\.  viii,  Blandford  knows  which 
of  us  two  is  the  best  weapon.  At  small-sword,  or  back-sword, 
.  .1  can  beat  him. 

2.  Phrases, 
t  a.   To  take  weapon  in  nandx  to  take  up  arms. 

i538STARKFv£'«f/a«^/79  In  tymeofwarr,hytys  necessary 
for  our  plowmen  and  laburarys  of  the  cuntrey  to  take  wepnn 
in  hand.  1630  R.  Johnson' s Kingd.  ^  Comvnv.  573  Amurath 
never  tooke  weapon  in  hand  against  this  people,  before  he 
understood.. that  all  Persia  was  in  uprore. 

b.  At  all,  any  weapons :  with  weapons  of  any 

kind.    -^^  At  the  weapons  of :  with  the  weapons 

used  by  .     f  To  play  one's  prize{s  at  ally  at 

several,  in  all  iveapons  :  Jig,  to  use  every  or  several 
means  to  win  one's  contest  (cf.  Prize  j^.2  b).  | 

1620,  a  1670  (see  Prize  sb."^  b].  a  1656  Bp,  Hall  Soliloquies 
Ixxv.  Wks.  1662  III.  461  If  the  question  be  concerning  some 
scrupulous  act  to  be  done  or  omitted,  now  self-respect  plays    I 


its  prizes  at  all  weapons.  1760-72  H.  Brooke  FcoIo/QumL 
(1809)  11 1.  97  At  any  weapon--,  against  any  odds  I  will  prove 
him  a  traitor.  1781  C.  Johnston  Hist.  J.  Juniper  11.  139 
f  He]  said  he  was  not  a  porter  to  fight  with  his  fists;  but  would 
give  him.  .satisfaction,  .at  the  weapons  of  a  gentleman.  1831 
Ja.mes  Phil.  Augustus  vi,  He  was,  .expert  at  all  weapons. 
c,  (To  challenge,  fight,  beat,  etc.  an  adversary) 
at  his  own  weapon  or  weapons,  i.  e.  with  such  as 
he  is  expert  in.     ChieflyyT^. 

1610  Marcellini  Triumphs  Jas.  I  83  To  deale  and  cope 
with  the  envious  and  perfidious  malignity  of  these  calum- 
niators, even  at  their  owne  weapons.  1618  Bolton  Florus 
\\\.  i.  (1636)  163  Metellus,..fayning  flight  when  he  meant 
nothing  lesse,  matcht  him  at  his  own  weapons.  1622  Mahbe 
tr.  Alemans  Guzman  d'Al/.  11.  145  That  he  should  put 
a  full  stoccado  vpon  me,  and  go  brag  when  he  had  done, 
that  he  had  beaten  a  master  of  defence  at  his  owne  weapon. 
1678  Cldworth  Intell.  Syst.  12  We  insist  so  much  upon  this 
philosophy  here, . .  because,  without  the  perfect  knowledge  of 
it,  we  cannot  deal  with  the  atheists  at  their  own  weapon. 
1760  FooTE  Minor  \.  (1767)  11  Vou  cockneys  now  beat  us 
suburbians  at  our  own  weapons.  1781  C  Johnston  Hist. 
J.  Juniperl.  51  This  was  truly  foiling  the  Devil,  at  his  own 
weapons,  c  1810  Coleridge  Lit.  Rem.  (1838J  III.  239 
'1  heir  undue  predilection  for  Patristic  learning  and  authority 
.  originated  in  the  wish  to  ba£9e  the  Papists  at  their  own 
weapons. 

t  3.  The  penis.  Obs, 

a  1000  Ags.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wukker  265/33  Calamus,  teors, 
baet  waepen,  uel  Um.^  1377  Langl.  P.  PI,  B.  ix.  180  Whiles 
pow  art  5onge  and  )?\  wepne  kene,  Wreke  J)e  with  wyuynge. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  simple  attrib.,  as  weapon- 
clang,  -crash,  -point,  -stroke  \  weapon-proof  ^iKy\ 
objective,  i^%  weapon-maker, 'whetter;  also  f  wea- 
pon-bearer =  Akmouh-beareb;  f  weapon-love, 
love  as  a  Weapon-salve  ;  +  weapon-man,  one 
skilled  in  the  use  of  weapons ;  weapon-smith 
Hist.,  a  forger  or  maker  of  weapons;  weapon- 
tool,  a  tool  which  could  also  be  used  as  a  weapon. 
Also  Weapon-salve. 

1535  Coverdale  /  Sam.xw.  i  lonathas  sayde  vnto  his  lad 
which  was  his  *wapen-bearer  :  Come,  let  vs  go  ouer  to  the 
Phili.stynes  watch.  ?  1547  —  Con/ut.  Standish  'i'o  Rdr.,  So 
am  I  leady  to  do  the  same  agaynst.  .greateGoiiathof  Rome 
and  his  weapcn-bearer.  1810  Scott  Lady  0/ Lake  iii.  xviii, 
Then  *weapon-clang,  and  martial  call,  Resounded  through 
the  funeral  hall.  1813 .—  Rokeby  v.  xxxi.  And  *weapon-crash 
and  maddening  cry,  Of  those  who  kill,  and  those  who  die  ! 
ai7ii  Ken  Hymns  Evaiig.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I,  168  Thou 
when  the  Sword  went  through  her  tender  Heart,  With 
^Weapon-love  didst  then  anoint  the  Blade.  1915  Mary 
Johnston  Fortunes  0/  Garin  xv.  339  Armourers  and 
*weapon- makers.  1635  J.  Hayward  ir.  Biondi's  Banish  d 
Virg.  n.  90  Practising  my  selfe  in.  .imitating  whatsoever  1 
had  seene  done  by  any  judicious  *weapon-man.  1814  Scott 
Lord  0/ Isles  vi.  xxi.  Each  *weapon-point  is  downward  sent, 
Each  warrior  to  the  ground  is  bent.  1870  Bryant  Iliad  xxi. 
699, 1  cannot  think  That  he  is  *weapon. proof.  1849  Kemble 
Saxons  in  Eng.  11.  vii.  II.  306  The  heroical  ''weapon-smith 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  poor  professors  of  such 
rude  arts  as  the  homestead  cannot  do  without.  1908  Ex- 
PositorSei)t.  265  The  settled  weapon-smiths  of  ancient  Egypt 
.  .were  quite  a  different  class  from  the  nomad  clans  of  tin. 
smiths  and  coppersmiths.  1870  Bryant //mo^  X'-47t  Lightly 
falls  the  *weapon-stroke  Of  an  unwarlike  weakling.  1861 
W.  R.  Wilde  Catat.  Antig.  Anim.  Materials  R.  Ir.  Acad. 
360  Weapons  and  *Weapon  Tools.  1585  Higins  Junius' 
Nomcncl.  519/2  .S"a/«zar//, ..^weapon  whetters. 

Weapon  (wepsn,  wcp'n),  V,  Now  rare  exc. 
in  pa.  pple.  :  see  W^eafoned.  Forms  :  a.  1  wap- 
nian,  wsemnian,  3  wepne-n,  wepnie-n,  wepni, 
5  weppen,  wepen,  6  wepon,  6-  weapon ;  ^,  E» 
Anglian  3  wop(e)nen  ;  north.  4  wapne.  [OE. 
wkpnian,  f.  wkpen  Weapon  sb. ;  cf.  OHG.  wdffa- 
nen,  -dn  (MHG.  wafenen,  wsefencn,  mod.G.  waff' 
nen),  also  MHG.  wapenen  (mod.G.  wapp7i€7i,  to 
clothe  in  armour),  ON.  vdpna.'\  trans.  To  furnish 
with  weapons  or  a  weapon  ;  to  arm. 

c  1000  iEtFRic  Gram.  xix.  (Z.)  \ii  A rtnor  ic  com  gewecp- 
nod,  arfno  te  ic  w^pnije  3e.  CIS05  Lay.  8644  He  seide 
forS  rihtes :  «  epne3  eow  cnihtes.  Ibid.  8655  He  wepnede  his 
cnihtes  and  5arewede  heom  to  fehten.  £1425  En^.  Cong. 
Ireland  v.  16  Ne  shamefully  ne  didde  hym  to  flight,  hot 
euer  mor  he  was  I-Uch  redy  to  weppen  and  to  defend  h;ym. 
self.  X535  Coverdale  /  Mace,  xiv,  32  Then  Symon  with- 
stode  them,  and. .  weapened  the  valeaunt  men  of  his  people. 
1591  Sir  J.  S.viTii  Instruct.  (1595)  217  Allsortes  of  souldiours 
may  presentlie..arme  and  weapon  themselues  in  warrelike 
manner. 

b.  fig-  .     , 

c  1000  .^LFRic  Horn.  I.  72  He  mid  rodetacne  his  mua  and 
ealne  his  lichaman  jewjepnode.  a  12*5  Juliatta  ^^  Hwer 
se  we  eauer  iseo3  mon  oSer  wummon  eani  god  biginnen  ; 
we  wepni5  us  a3ein  ham.  1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  D3,_  A 
great  many  more  allegations  hath  hee  to  thys  end,  which 
heere  to  recite  were  to  we-ipon  presumption. 

Hence  "Wea'poning  vbl.  sb. 

1590  Sir  J.  Smyth  Disc.  Weapons  3  b,  And  as  they  doo 
mistake  the  conuenient  arming  of  horsemen  and  footmen, 
so  they  also  mistake  the  weaponing  of  them. 

Weapoued  (wcpand),  pa,  pple.  and  ppl.  a. 
[f.  Weapon  v,  and  sb.  +  -ed  l'  2. 

OE.  had  wsepned  male  (cf.  Weapon  sh.  3).] 

Furnished  with  weapons  or  a  weapon  ;  nrmed. 

{n)  c  1000  >Elfkic  N.  T.  (Gr.)  18/19  He  com  J>a  sewa;mnod 
aiiaa  O.E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  992,  Hi..  \>xt  scip 
ftcnamon  eall  ^ewaepnod  &  Acwaedod.  c  1150  Gen.  Sf  Ex 
3373  Wopened  he  ben  a-gen  israel.  135a  Minot  Poems  iv. 
39  He  broght  folk,  .pat  ful  wele  wapnid  were.  1387TREVISA 
Higden  VII.  359, 1  and  |?ow  be  here  allone,  iliche  wel  i-horsed 
and  i-wepened.  c  1450  in  Kingsford  Chron.  Lond.  (1905)  136 
And  all  this  tyme  chorlys  of  Normandy  weren  wepond,  and 
born  hariies.     1600  Looke  about  Vou  C4,  You  see  1   am 
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weapned..  lie  Stab  them  come  there  twenty,  a  165s  Brome 
Queenes  Exch.  11.  iii,  They  are  three  sturdy  knaves  and 
strongly  weapon'd.  1813  Scott  Rokeby  v.  x.xxii,  For 
they  were  weaponed,  and  prepared  Their  mistress  on  her 
way  to  guard,  a  i86t  T.  Winthkop  Life  in  Open  Air  i. 
(1863)  8,  I  was  weaponed  with  a  staff,  should  brute  or  biped 
uncourteous  dispute  our  way.  1907  M<^Carthy  Needles  9f 
Fins  XX,  You  shall  be  well  clad,  well  weaponed,  well  horsed. 

0)  c  ikxiOrmis  10225  pe  cnihhtesswaerenn  wsepnedd  folic. 
c  1*50  Cen.  <5-  Ex.  2479  Wei  wopnede  men.  c  1425  Eng, 
Conq,  Ireland  10  Robert. .sette  the  bowmen  for  to  wer  the 
fight  of  the  kernels,  and  turned  the  wepned  men  to  fill  Jjc 
diches.  1535  CovERDALE  Pr<n'.  vi.  11  Necessite  [shall  come 
to  usjlikeawapened  man.  1603  T.  Wale  in  Lismore  Papers 
Sen  11.  (1887)  I.  65  There  should  be  two  hundreth  weaponed 
men  put  intoarmes  by  the  cyttie,  x68o  C.  Nesse  Church 
Hist.  372  In  the  yii;ht  and  despight  of  sixty  weaponed  wit- 
nesses.  1798  W.  Taylor  tn  Robberds  Mem.  (1843)  I.  219 
The  weapon'd  slaves  of  tyranny.  1898  Meredith  Odes  Fr. 
Hist.  76  Her  weaponed  children's  moan  Of  stifled  rage  in- 
voking vengeance. 
b,  c^d&X'Her. 

1685  H.  More  Hlustr.  Daniel  ^\c.  344  He  alone  is  said  to 
ride  weaponed,  viz,  with  a  Sword  coming  out  of  his  mouth. 
iTfiatr.  Bxtsching'sSyst.Geo^.V .  413  A  griffin  gules,  crowned 
Or  and  weaponed,  in  a  field  azure. 
Q.fig. 

tiioo  Ormin  677  Whas  itt  iss  b^tt  waepnedd  iss  Wi|>J> 
fulle  trowwl>e  o  Criste.  1548  Udall  etc  Erasm,  Far. 
Luie  xx't.  5-11  Great  pestilences. .shaI..consumea_mighiie 
great  noumbre  of  people  in  sort  as  though  the  aire  were 
armed  &  weaponed  to  doe  vengeaunce  vpon  the  euij  sort,  1563 
Shute  Archit.  3  b,  Yf  a  man  myght  be_  parfaict  in  al  these 
sciences  as  were  Aristarchus,  . .  Architas,  [etc.]  ,.  (for  all 
these  were  strongely  weaponed  with  al  these  sciences  before 
reherscd).  1616  J.  Hayward  Sand,  Troub.  Soul\.\\\.  (1620) 
10, 1  was  come  to  a  greater  staiednesse,. .  I  was  warned,  I  was 
weaponed  ;  I  was  instructed,  I  was  encouraged.  1839  J. 
Sterling  Poems  136  The  scathed  and  haggard  face  of  will. 
And  look  so  strong  with  weaponed  thought.  1844  E.merson 
Ess.  XX.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  249  We  are  amphibious  creatures, 
weaponed  for  two  elements,  having  two  sets  of  faculties, 
the  particular  and  the  catholic,  i860  —  Cond.  Life  vi. 
ibid.  II.  408  In  all  the  encounters  that  have  yet  chanced,  I 
have  not  been  weaponed  for  that  particular  occasion,  and 
have  been  historically  beaten.  1916  Edttu  Kev.  July  15 
•Responsible  Government '.  .may  also  be  found  incompat- 
ible with  that  kind  of  weaponed  and  sentinelled  peace  that 
wilt  follow  the  conflict. 

d.  trans/,  (Cf.  Weapon  sh,  i  d,  3.) 
1577  B.  GoocK  Heres&ach's  Husb.  iii.  126  It  [the  ass]  is 
a  woonderful  Coltishe  beast,  &  vnreasonably  weapned  [L. 
animal  mir£  salax,  ^  Pro  corporis  Portiom  membrosius]. 
1643  MiLTOS  Divorce  2  Vet  they  shaft,  so  they  be  but  found 
suitably  weapon'd  to  the  lest  possibilitie  of  sensu.dl  enjoy- 
ment, be  made,  spighi  of  antipathy,  to  fadge  together.  1810 
SouTHF.Y  Kehama  xvi.  xiii,  His  mouth,  from  ear  to  car, 
Weapon'd  with  triple  teeth,  extended  wide. 

Weaponless  (wcpanles),  a.     [f.  Weapon  sb. 

+  -LES3.]  a.  Without  weapons  or  a  weapon  ;  un- 
armed. 

diooo  in  Napier  OE.  Glosses  \.  724  Inermes  guosqtu,  .i. 
sine  armis,  .L  uniuersor,  jehwylcc  wscpenlease.  c  1000 
JEwRfC  Saints'  Lives  xxix.  175  Wundor.lic  godcs  gifu  )>a;t 
)>am  waepenleasan  menn  ne  mlhton  |7a  waelhreowan  mid 
waepnum  wia.standan.  i39oGowERC<myCIII.  181  He  sette 
a  lawe  for  the  pes,  That  non,  but  he  be  wepnelcs,  Scha!  come 
into  the  consetl  hous.  c  1430  Lybeaus  Disc.  366  Hyt  wer 
greet  vylanyc  To  do  a  knyght  to  deye  Wepeneles  yn  place. 
1548  Udall  etc.  Erasm.  Par,  Mark  vi.  6-9  He  sent  them 
out  weaponlesse,  le-^te  that  mans  aydcs  shoufde  chalenge  any 
thing  in  this  hcaucniy  busynesse.  1596  Spenser  E.  Q.  v.  v. 
14  Soone  as  the  knight  she  there  by  her  did  spy,  Standing 
with  emptie  hands  all  weaponlesse.  1641  Earl  Monm.  tr. 
Biondis  Civil  lyars  v.  140  The  defendants  being  sufl"ered  to 
depart  away  weaponlesse.  1671  Milton  Samson  130  [He] 
Ran  on  embaltclld  Armies  clad  in  Iron,  And  weaponless 
faimselh  Made  Arms  ridiculous.  1795  Southev  yoan  0/ A  re 
11.  100  Here  the  poor  captives,  weaponless  and  bound,  Saw 
their  stern  victors  draw  again  the  sword.  x8ao  Bvron  Mar, 
Fal,  in.  ii.  95  A  lone,  unguarded,  weaponless  old  man.  1870 
Morris  Eatthly  Par.  II.  in.  399  Take  my  sword,  and  leave 
me  weaponless.  1895  Scully  Kafir  Stories  96  Naked  and 
weaponless  fugitives  from  the  Tonga  and  other  tribes. 

fi^,  16*9  Rutherford  Let.  to  Mar.  MNaught  17  Nov., 
Lett.  (1891)  45  My  Captain,  Christ,  hath  said,  I  must  fight 
and  overcome  the  world,  and  with  a  weak,  spoiled,  weapon- 
less devil.  1680  C.  Nesse  Church  Hist.  3a  God  will  not  war 
with  a  weaponless  devil. 

b.  trans/.  Of  an  animal:  Without  natural  means 
of  attack  or  defence. 

1537  CovERDALE  Expos.  Ps,  xxii  A  viij  b,  I^ke  how  lytle 
a  naturall  shepecan  kepe,  gyde,  ruIe,saueor  defende  itselfe 
agaynst  daunger  and  mysfortune  (for  it  is  a  fcble  and  wapen- 
lesse  beast),  1644  J.  Strickland  Immanuel  6  Dennes  or 
faurroughes  where  weaponlesse  creatures  find  shelter  when 
they  are  hunted.  1666  J,  Smith  C/(/^^*f  58  That  audacious 
Carper  at  the  works  of  God  (who  complained  that  other 
Creatures  had  naturally  a  defence  given,  and  man  only  left 
weaponless). 

O.  Not  containing  a  weapon. 

1863  Thorsburv  Tr  w  aj.9^f(r/ 1 1 1.  327  *  What  a  poorsoldier 
am  I '  said  the  Ritter.  .looking  down  to  his  weaponless  belt. 

Weaponry  (we-panri),  rare.  [f.  Weapon  sb, 
+  -HY.]     Weapons  collectively. 

1844  iV.  Brit.  Rev.  I.  143  The  armour  of  our  ancient  halls, 
the  weaponry,  the  device.  1875  Talmage  Old  Wells  26') 
Look  over  the  weaponry  of  olden  times— javelins,  battle- 
axes  [etc-]. 

t  Weapon-salve.  06s.  [Cf.  G.  waffensalbe.\ 
An  ointment  superstitiously  believed  to  heal  a 
wound  by  sympathetic  agency  when  applied  to  the 
weapon  by  which  the  wound  was  made. 

x63«  W.  Foster (//V/ir),  Hoplocrbma-Spongusj  or,  A  Sponge 

to  wipe  away  the  Weapon-Salve.. wherein  is  proved,  that 

the  Cure  late-taken  up  amongst  us,  by  applying  the  Salve  to 

the  Weapon,  is  Magicall  and  unlawfull.    1633  Hwi  Diet 0/ 
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Diseased  u\.  xxx.  373  Cures.. supposed  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  weapon-salve,  a  1646  J.  Gregory  Posthuma^ 
Serm.  etc.  {1649)  63  Ibe  Principal  Ingredient  of  the  weapoii- 
Salv,  is  the  Moss  of  a  dead  Man's-skul.  1670  Dryden 
Tempest  v.  i,  Anoint  the  Sword  which  pierc'd  him  with  this 
Weapon-Salve,  and  wrap  it  close  from  air  till  I  h.ive  time  to 
visit  him  again.  1830  Scott  Demonol.  vi.  191  The  effects  of 
healing  by  the  weapon-salve. 

fig,  i659STiLLiNGFL.(J'iV/tf),  Irenicum.  A  Weapon-salve  for 
the  Churches  Wounds.  1679  Alsop  Melius  Inq,  Pref.,  The 
litle  raised  me  on  tip-toes  to  see.  .that  famous  Weapon-salve 
which  might  consolidate  the  Churches  bleeding  wounds. 

Weapon-8(;o)haw,  -shawing,  -showing  : 

see  Wappens(c)haw,  -8(c)hawing. 

Weapontack,  -tage,  obs.  ff.  Wapentakb. 

Wear  (weaj),  $b.  Also  5  were,  6-7  weare, 
7-8  -ware.     [f.  Weab  v}^ 

I.  1.  The  action  of  wearing  or  carrying  on  the 
person  (an  article  of  clothing,  an  ornament,  a 
watch,  sword,  or  the  like)  ;  the  condition  or  fact 
of  being  worn  or  carried  upon  the  person. 

1464  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  567/2  The  best  and  lightest  Tymbre 
to  make  of  Patyns  and  Clogges,  and  moost  esiest  for  the 
were  of  all  estate,  16,.  Bell  vty  Wiffe  26  in  Ferc^  Fol. 
MS.  II.  323  My  cloake  itt  was  a  verry  good  cloake,  it  hath 
beene  alwayes  good  to  the  weare.  17x3  Steele  Guardian 
No.  170  P  16  'Tis  a  Demonstration,  that  they  have  more 
[Woollen  Goods]  than  is  sufficient  for  their  own  \Vear.  1716 
J.  Perrv  State  Russia  74  The  wear  of  Furs  is  a  great 
Fashion  in  China.  1757  [Burke]  Europ.  Settlevi.  Amer. 
VII.  V.  II.  161,  I  have  seen  cloths  made  there,_ which,  .were 
.  .as  far  as  I  could  judge,  superior  for  the  ordinary  wear  of 
country  people,  to  any  thing  we  make  in  England.  i8i8 
Min,  Evid.  Committee  Ribbon  IVeavers  1 78  Every  cne  who 
visits  France  brings  over  some  [articles  of  manufactured 
silk]  for  their  own  wear.  1903  R.  Barr  Over  Border  i.  vi. 
66  His  costume.,  hung,  loosely  unfitting,  about  a  frame  that 
had  become  gaunt  since  its  wear  began.  1911  Daily  Graphic 
31  Dec.  13/2  A  charming  coat  for  restaurant  wear. 

b.  The  worse  /or  wear :  deteriorated  through 
wearing,     (Cf.  Wearing  vbl.  sb^  2.) 

178a  CowpER  Gilpin  183  A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for 
wear.  1840  ^OmnK^  Moths  \.  ii.  32  The  statuette.. never 
seemed  the  worse  for  wear. 

+  O.  Use,  the  using  or  making  use  (of  a  utensil). 

1571  Aldeburgh  Rec.  in  N.  ff  Q.^  J2th  Ser.  VII.  185/1  For 
ye  wear  of  a  kettil  and  a  trevet  xii'. 

2.  Phr,  To  be  in  wear.  a.  Of  an  article  of  cloth- 
ing, an  ornament,  etc, :  To  be  actually  on  the  person 
of  the  wearer ;  also,  to  be  (still)  habitually  worn  by 
a  person,  not  to  have  been  discarded.  Similarly 
(of  a  person),  to  have  in  wear.  b.  Of  a  kind  or 
style  of  garment,  etc.  :  To  be  worn  by  people 
generally ;  to  be  in  vogue  or  fashion.  Similarly, 
to  come  into  wear. 

1786  Mrs.  a.  M,  Bennett  Juvenile  Indiscr.  \\\.  106 
Sophia,  do  you  know  patches  are  coming  into  wear  again  ? 
1799  Washington  Z.*//.  Writ.  1893  XIV.  150  If  there  are  any 
handsome  cockades  (but  not  whimsically  foolish)  in  wear,. . 
I  should  be  glad  if  they  were  sent  wuh  the  eagles  fixed 
thereon.  1809  W.  Irving  Knickerb.  \\.  iL  (1845)  92  Several 
gigantic  knee-buckles  of  massy  silver  are  still  in  wear,  that 
made  gallant  display  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  of  Com- 
munipaw.  X851-61  Mavhew  Z.(»«^.  Labour  W.^fx  If  there 
be  any  part  of  silk  in  a  dress  not  suitable  for  any  of  these 
purposes  it  is  wasted,  or  what  is  accounted  wasted,  although 
It  may  have  been  in  wear  for  years.  1855  Dickens  Holly- 
Tret  i,  The  lesser  roadside  Inns  of  Italy;  where  all  the 
dirty  clothes  in  the  house  (not  in  wear)  are  always  lying  in 
your  anteroom. 

fiS'  *7o4  Swift  Mech.  Operat.  Spir.  Misc.  (1711)  274 
Now,  Sir,  to  proceed  after  the  Method  in  present  Wear. 
«85«  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xix,  Assuredly  that  shield  and 
buckler  of  Britannia  are  not  in  present  wear. 

3.  What  one  wears  or  should  wear;  the  thing  or 
things  worn  or  proper  to  be  worn  at  a  particular 
time  or  in  certain  circumstances. 

1570  Lambardb  Feramb.  Kent  (1576)  12  Makers  of  coloured 
woollen  clothes,  .from  whome  is  drawne.  .sufficient  stoare 
to  furnlshe  the  weare  of  the  best  sort  of  our  owne  nation. 
1581  A.  Hall  llioii  x.  180  And  without  crest  or  plume  at 
all  his  morian  on  [he]  doth  pull.  Of  bullish  hyde,  a  yong 
mans  weare,  men  do  it  call  a  scul.  1399  B.  Jonson  Cynthia's 
Rev.  I.  iv,  A  mo.  Your  ribband  too  do's  most  gracefulty,  in 
troth.  Aso.  Tis  the  most  gentile,  and  receiu'd  weare  now, 
sir.  1600  Shaks.  A.  V,  L.  11.  vii.  34  Motley's  the  onely 
weare.  1611-'  IVint.  T.w.'w.^^y  Will  you  buy..Any  Silke, 
anyThred,  any  Toyes  for  your  head  Of  the  news't  and 
fins't,  fins't  weare-a.  1619  Fletcher  Knt.  Malta  it.  i, 
What's  in  that  pack  there?  i  Sold,  Tis  English  Cloth. 
Nor.  That's  a  good  wear  indeed,  Both  strong,  and  rich. 
16..  Cleveland  News/r.  Newcastle  i-^oVf Vs.  (1687)  290 
Our  Wear's  plain  Out-side,  but  is  richly  lin'd.  x688  Holme 
A  rmoury  in.  257/2  1 1  is  a  wear  amongst  little  Children  with 
us  to  this  day.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  166  A  par- 
ticular kind  of  Bowered  and  striped  lawns,  which  are  a  cheap 
and  fashionable  wear.  i8ia  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag. 
XXXIII.  229  It  has  occasionally  been  questioned  whether 
bats  or  turbans  were  the  prevailing  wear,  i860  Thackeray 
Round,  Papers^  Riblons  (1876)  18  The  Great  Duke's  theory 
was.. that  ior  common  people  your  plain  coat  without  stars 
and  ribbons,  was  the  most  sensible  wear.  1865  in  G,  Hill 
Hist.  Dress  (1893)  II.  261  Little  insects  of  all  kinds,  espe* 
cially  flics,  are  good  wear  in  bonnets.  1885  Manch.  Exam. 
S  June  5/6  Their  cotton  gowns  are  much  cooler  wear  in  the 
broiling  weather  of  the  present  week  than  the  warm  Welsh 
woollens,  xooj  Times  29  July  11/3  The  makers,  .are  fairly 
well  supplied  with  orders,  men's  wear  excepted. 
b.  trans/  andyff.  • 

1603  Shaks.  Meas.for  M.}\\.  ii.  78  Clo.   I  hope  Sir,  your 

food  Worship  wil  be  my  baile?  Luc.  No  indeed  wil  I  not 
ompey,  it  is  not  the  wear.  174a  Young  Nt.  Th.  v.  829 
Hence  burly  corpulence  Is  his  familiar  wear^  and  sleek  dis- 
guise.  1847  L.  Hunt  Men,  Hoffmen,  ^  B,  I.  xiv.  233  Meeting 


one  day  with  a  lovely  face  that  had  flaxen  locks  about  it, 
we  thought  for  a  good  while  after,  that  flaxen  was  your 
only  wear.  1876  C.  L.  Smith  Tasso's  Jerus.  Delivered  iii. 
vii.  Each  from  his  head  removes  the  bauble  there  Of  silk  or 
gold,.. Each  doffs  too  from  his  heart  its  haughty  wear. 

4.  a.  Capacity  for  being  worn  or  for  further 
advantageous  use. 

1699  Bover  Royal  Did.,  Eng.-Fr.  s.  v.,  A  riUuff  of  good 
Wear,  une  Etoffe  d'un  bon  us4.  x88x  Fund  26  Feb.  94/1 
The  shoe  that  has  still  wear  in  it.  1901  Alldridge  Sherbro 
xxviii.  339  The  native. made  cloths..of  never-ending  wear. 
b.  Advantage  of  continued  wearing. 
1836  [Hooton]  Bilberry  TkurlandW.  I.  35,  I've'had  more 
wear  out  of  this  one  waistcoat,  than  any  hafe  dozen  agen, 

II.  5.  The  process  or  condition  of  being  worn 
or  gradually  reduced  in  bulk  or  impaired  in  quality 
by  continued  use,  friction,  attrition,  exposure  to 
atmospheric  or  other  natural  destructive  agencies  ; 
loss  or  diminution  of  substance  or  deterioration  of 
quality  due  lo  these  causes. 

1729  [T.  Prior]  Observ.  Coin  (1856)  305  This  Scarcity  will 
be  farther  increased  by  the  Wear  of  Silver  Coins,  which  has 
lessened  their  Weights  considerably.  1730  Conduitt  Ob' 
serv.  Coins  (1774)  51  The  telling  money  on  wood,  especially 
with  a  mixture  of  sand,  very  much  encreases  the  wear.  1791 
Smeaton  Edystone  L,  §  321, 1  then  saw  the  coast  was  in  a 
state  of  wear.  1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  546  The  foundation 
should  be  covered  to  the  depth  that  is  necessary  to  sustain 
the  wear  to  which  the  road  is  subject.  1869  F.  Kohn  Iron  ^ 
Steel  Manuf.  ^o  The  saw,  not  being  constantly  in  use,  is 
driven  by  an  independent  engine  to  save  the  wear  of  its 
bearings,  1891  Flower  Horse  iii.  115  The  shape  of  the 
table  alters  as  the  wear  of  the  tooth  proceeds.  1894  A.  M. 
Bell  in  Jml.  Anthrop.  lust.  XXIII.  273  So  also  with 
surface  finds;  if  they  possessdefinitecharacteristicsof  form, 
of  wear,  of  weather, . .  of  position  when  found,  each  of  which 
places  them  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
b.  trans/  andy%", 
]88s  Spurgeon  Treas,  Dav.  Ps.  cxix.  20.  VI.  51  They  [sc. 
desires  for  holiness]  cause  a  wear  of  heart,  a  straining  of 
the  mind.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med,  VIII.  311  Those  who 
..are  already  showing  signs  of  wear  in  their  nervous 
systems. 

6,  Wear  and  tear,  wearing  or  damage  due  to 
ordinary  usage  ;  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  a 
thing  through  constant  use  or  service.  Also  (less 
usual)  tear  and  wear  :  see  Tear  sb.'^  i. 

1666  Pepvs  Diary  29  Sept.,  The  wages,  victuals,  wear  and 
tear,  cast  by  the  medium  of  the  men,  will  come  to  above 
;[C3, 000,000.  1691  T.  H[aleJ  Acc.  New  Invent.  119  Wear 
and  tear  of  Ground- Tackle.  ^699  Luttrell  Brief  R el.  IV. 
595  Allowing  4/.  a  man  per  mensem  for  ware  and  tear,  charge 
of  the  ordnance  included.  170a  Savery  Miner's  Friend 
64  A  Work . .  that  cost  forty-two  shillings  per  diem . .  besides 
Ware  and  Tare  of  Engines.  1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N.  iv. 
ix.  (1869)  II.  249  The  wear  and  tear  of  the  implements  of 
husbandry.  1835  Marrvat  y,  Faith/ul  i,  A  pair  of  shoes 
may  have  lasted  her  for  five  years,  \qx  the  wear  and  tear 
that  she  took  out  of  them.  1839  Stonehouse  Axholme  46 
It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  daily  wear  and  tear  of  four 
horses,  straining  through  the  thick  mud,  breaking  the  gears, 
and  almost  pulling  the  waggon  to  pieces.  1867  Smvth 
Sailor's  Wordbk.,  Wear  and  TeaVy  the  decay  and  deteriora- 
tion of  the  hull,  spars,  sail?,  rope^,  and  other  stores  of  a  ship 
in  the  course  of  a  voyage.  1868  Stanley  Westm.  Abb. 
(ed.  2)  508  The  wear-and-tear  of  four  centuries . .  had  rendered 
this  venerable  building  quite  unfit  for  its  purpose.  190a 
Act  2  Ed2V.  VI I  c.  42  §  7  (d).  Such  damage  as  the  local  au- 
thority consider  to  be  due  to  fair  wear  and  tear  in  the  use 
of  any  room  in  the  school  house. 
b.  trans/,  and /f^. 
1678  Butler  Hud.wx.  \.  1182  That  in  return  would  pay 
th'expence,  The  Wear-and-tear  of  Conscience.  1775  John- 
son in  Boswell  (1791)  I.  515  You  are  not  to  wonder  at  that ; 
no  man's  face  has  had  more  wear  and  tear.  1806  J.  BEBts- 
FORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  ii.  §  31  There  is  not  a  whit  less 
wear  and  tear  to  the  nerves.  i8a8  Macaulay  Ess.,Halla!n 
(1897)  89  Mr.  Hallam.. scarcely  makes  a  sufficient  allowance 
for  the  wear  and  tear  which  honesty  almost  necessarily  sus- 
tains in  the  friction  ofpolitical  life.  1848  Dickens  Dombey 
xxv^  Unequal  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  life,  as  he  had 
often  professed  himself  to  be.  1881  M.  Arnold  Ess.  Crit. 
Ser.  It,  vi.  (1888)  166  Nay,  I  doubt  whether  his  [Shelley's] 
delightful  Essays  and  Letters,  .will  not  resist  the  wear  and 
tear  of  time  better,  .than  his  poetry. 
7.  Pugilism.     (See  quots.) 

1819  Sporting  Mag.  N.  S.  III.  231  It  was  who  should  stay 
upon  the  wear.out  game  in  the  rain  the  longest.  1833  F. 
Egan's  Bk.  Sports  ^$/ 1  Bravo,  Neal— he  must  win  it— he 
has  too  much  wear-and-tear  for  Gaynor. 
HI.  8.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  mouth  of  a  carpenter's  plane. 

185.  Tomlinson's  Cycl.  Useful  Arts  II.  318/2  The  narrow 
opening  between  the  face  of  the  iron  and  the  Hne  in  iv'  is 
termed  the  vtouth  of  the  plane ;  the  line  m  iv'  is  called  the 
•wear:  the  angle  between  tie  mouth  and  thewear  should  be 
as  small  as  possible,  so  that  as  the  sole  wears  away, . .  the 
mouth  may  not  be  too  mu^h  enlarged. 

Wear  (weoj) ,  t^.l  Pa.  t.  wore  (woaa) ;  pa.  pple. 
worn  (w^jn).  Forms :  i  werian,  3-4  werie, 
■werye,  3-5  north,  wer,  3-7  were,  4  weri,  4-6 
wher(e,  5  "weyrCe,  wheer,  5-6  weer(e,  5-8 
(chiefly  Sc.)  weir,  6  wayre,  Sc.  weire,  veir,  veyr, 
6-7  weare,  waire,  7  ware,  (8  wair),  6-  wear. 
Pa,  t.  a.  1-5  werede,  3  weorede,  4-5  wered,  -id, 
werd(e,  5  -^erydCe,  werryde,  -id,  veryd,  .SV. 
werit,  -yt,  weiret,  6  weard,  8  weared.  &.  4-6 
were,  4-5  wer,  weyr,  Sc.  war,wour,  5-6i'c.  woir, 
5-7  ware,  6  weer,  weare,  wayre,  waare,  warre, 
woore,  Sc,  wair,  woure,  6-7  woare,  6-  wore. 
Pa.  pple.  a.  1-5  wered,  4  (y)werd,  5  werid,  -yd, 
Sc.  -it,  werde,  werede.    ^.  5  woryn,  5-8  worne, 
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6  woren,  Sc.  vome,  6-S,  9  dial,  wore,  5-  ■worn. 
[A  Com.  Tent  weak  vb.  (wanting  in  Frisian,  LG., 
Du-,  Sw.,  Da^  and  mod,  Nonv.)  :  OE,  wfrian  cor- 
responds to  OHG.  W€rjan,  werjen  to  clothe,  ON. 
vtrja  to  clothe,  also  to  invest,  lay  out  (money  :  see 
Wabi  r.*),  Goth,  wasjan  to  clothe  (also  in  comb. 
gawasJoM  to  clothe,  andziHisjan  to  unclothe, 
strip)  :-OTeut.  *wazjart  (?  and  *tvas;an),  t  Teut. 
root  *was-t  whence  Goth,  wasii  fem.,  garment, 
MHG.  wester  fem.,  christening  robe ;  ablaut  variant 
of  OTeUt.  and  Indogcrmanic  *weS',  whence  ON. 
vesl  neat^  cloak,  L.  vestis  garment,  Gr.  ivvvvai  (:— 
*VHSnu-)  to  clothe,  fto&T}s,  iaOrji  raiment,  Skr.vas 
to  clothe,  vasmoH  neut.,  a  cover,  garment,  vasana 
nent,  vastra  neut^  clothing. 

The  change  from  the  weak  to  the  strong  conjugation,  due 
to  the  analogy  of  verb*  like  STtfar^  bear,  tear,  seems  to  have 
b^;un  in  the  14th  c.,  but  is  rare  before  the  i6th.  In  OE. 
the  pa.  pp\t,  ^crwct^H  occurs  once,  along  with  the  regular 
forwertd,^^  a  gloss  to  dtcrt^ta  (Napier  OE,  GU  i.  2109), 
and  in  Tkt  Rnintd  City  7  we  should  probably  read /"(Tt- 
wcrtHt  relaretu  for  iht/onveorone  reUifrent  of  the  MS.] 

L  'To  carry  appendant  to  the  body'  (J.). 
1.  trans.  To  carry  or  bear  on  one's  body  or  on 
some  member  of  it,  for  covering,  warmth,  ornament, 
etc ;  to  be  dressed  in  ;  to  be  covered  or  decked 
with  ;  to  have  on. 

€^893  itLFRED  Oros,  IV.  ix,  (1883)  190  l>aet  nan  ojjer  ne 
moste  gyldenne  bring  werian,  buton  he  Ee)>cles  cyimes  waere. 
^iao5  Lav.  17695  He  wcoredeane  burne.  ci*^  St.  Patrick 
506  in  S.  E,  Leg*  214  Ech  werede  clones  of  ^  en-taile  J>at 
heo  wcreden  on  eor^  here.  11..  Gaw.  *  Gr.  Knt,  1928 
He  were  a  bleaunt  of  blwe,  bat  bradde  to  J>e  ert»e.  c  1386 
Chaucer  Squirt's  T,  139  If  hire  lust  it  [jc.  this  ring]  for  to 
were  Vp  on  hir  thombe  or  in  hir  purs  it  here,  c  1450  Mirk's 
Ftstial  xgj  Hcwerd  be  her  next  to  hys  fiesch.  5x470 
Henry  lyailace  iiu  84  Gude  souir  weide  dayly  on  him  he 
wour.  i5«6  nier.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  72  Though  he 
ware  the  habit  of  religyon,  yet  his  herte  was  in  the  worlde. 
XS3S  CovERDALE  I  Mocc  xi.  58  To  weerc  a  colar  of  golde. 
1590  Tarltons  S'ewes  Purgatorie  35  A  crewe  of  men  that 
woare  Baye  garlands  on  their  heads.  1601,  1696  [see  Truss 
sb,  4).  1657  Howell  Londinof>,  319  These  [Irons]  he  \sc.  a 
prisoner]  ware  from  Thursday  till  Sunday.  1707  J.  Stevens 
tr.  Qttroedo's  Com.  li^As.  (1709)  355  Wearing  Watches  in 
their  Pockets,  xjai  Berkeley  Pres.  Ruin  Gt,  Brit. 
Wks.  III.  T99  More  fine  linen  is  wore  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  any  other  country.  1857  W.  A.  Butler  Nothing  to  wear 
19  Miss  M<=Flimsey..Thc  last  time  we  met,  was  in  utter 
despair,  Because  she  had  nothing  whatever  to  wear  1_  1879 
HAtojiS  Eyesight  vi.  78In  Germany,  .it  haslongbeenimpos- 
^ble  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army  without  allowing  soldiers 
to  wear  glasses.  190a  J.  Bucham  IVatcher  by  Threshold  289 
He  wears  the  same  clothes  foryears.  1013  Si.  Roberts  J9ii// 
o/Seaix.  215  His  ears  had  been  pierced  for  earrings,  though 
he  wore  none. 

^jf*  *^  Drvdem  Vir^.  Past.  iv.  30  Each  common  Bush 
shall  Syrian  Roses  wear.  X859  FitzGerald  Omar  xviii, 
Every  Hyacinth  the  Garden  wears. 

b.  To  dress  oneself  habitually  or  at  a  particular 
season  in  (a  material,  garment)  of  a  particular  sort 
or  fashion.  Also  in/aj«z'tf,  of  the  material  or  gar- 
ment. 

a  xaas  Ancr.  J?.  418  Nexst  fleshe  ne  schal  mon  werien  no 
linene  cIo3.  e  X150  Doomsday  28  in  O.  £.  Misc,  164  Moni 
of  l^isse  riche  j^at  wercden  foh  and  grci.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
una  He..wered  noJ>er  wol  ne  line.  t^..  SirOr/eo  241 
(Sisam)  He  J»at  hadde  vwerd  l>e  fowe  and  griis.  c  X449  Pe- 
cocx  Repr.  V.  xii.  543  The  habitis,  whJche.  .ben  assi;;ned  to 
be  worn  of  the  religiose  persoones.  1516  Life  of  St.  Bridget 
in  Myrr,  cur  Laaye  Hi,  She  weer  euer  rough  &  sharpe 
wolen  cloth.  X53S  Coverdalk  q  Sam.  xiii.  18  Soch  gar- 
mentes  wayrc  y^lcynges  doughters  whyle  they  were  virgins. 
X597  HooKEK  Eect,  Pot.  V.  Ixxv.  §  1  The  Church .  .suffereth 
mourning  apparetl  to  bee  worne.  1785  Geo.  A.  Bellamy 
A/ai.  111.  50  Brown  rateen,  which  at  that  time  was  much 
wore.  1848  Thackeray  Krt«.  Eair  Hi,  When  the  Court 
went  into  mourning,  she  always  wore  black.  x86o  O.  W. 
Holmes  Prpf.  Break/.-t.  vii.  136  She  wears  her  trains  very 
long,  as  the  great  ladies  do  in  Europe,  a  xSgi  R.  W.  Bar* 
bol'R  Thoughts  ( 1 900)  66  Wearing  scarlet  is  a  badge  of  being 
in  the  Queen's  service. 
^g.  1896  A,  E.  HousHAN  Shropshire  Lad  n.  Loveliest  of 
trees,  the  cherry  now.. stands  about  the  woodland  ride 
Wearing  white  for  Eastertide. 

+  0.  with  <m  or  upon  adv.  («=  on  one's  person; 
cf.  have  on^  put  on).  Obs. 

7  a  1366  Chalcer  Rom.  Rose  564  A  chapclet,  so  semly  oon 
Ne  werede  neuer  mayde  vpon.  c  1386  —  Wt/e^s  Prol.  559, 
L.wered  vnon  my  gaye  scarlet  gytes.  1387  Trevisa  Hi^* 
den  I.  239  pis  victor  hym  self  schulde  were  on  lupiter  his 
cote.  _X567  Harhan  Caveat  62  A  lytic  wbystell  of  syluer 
that  his  mother  dyd  v<ie  customablye  to  weare  on.  1570 
LcvtHS  Manip.  209/43  To  Wearc  oxiyferre,  X579-80  North 
Plutarch,  Aristidis  (1595)  364  He  weareth  on  a  purple 
coloured  coate. 

d.  said  of  an  animal. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Haivking  d  iii,  The  bellis  that  yowre 
bawke  thall^  wheer  looke  in  any  wise  that  thay  be  not  to 
beuy  ouer  hir  power  Jo  wej-r.  1579  W.  Wilkinson  Confiit, 
Fam.  Love  1 3  b,  A  ring  of  gold . .  ceaseth  not  to  be  a  ryng 
of  gold  though  a  swine  weare  it. 

to.  absoL  To  dress,  be  clad  (in  a  specified 
fashion).  Obs.  rare. 

a  ias5  Ancr,  R.  4  pet  teche3  al  hu  me  schal  beren  him 
wiSuten,  hu  etcn,  drincken,  werien,  Hggen,  slepen,  wakien. 
1597  J.  Payne  Royal  Ex ch.  28  They  walkinge  and  wearinge 
in  that  common  place  agreable  to  there  caullinge  and  state. 
£  intr.  (for  passive)  =  to  be  worn  ;  to  be  the 
fashion. 

1601  Shaxs.  Alts  Well  i.  i.  172  Virginitie  like  an  olde 
Courtier,  weares  her  cap  outof  fashion,,  .iust  like  the  brooch 
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and  the  toothpick,  which  were  not  now.  1888  Quiller^Col'CH 
in  Echotsfr.  Ox/.  Mag.  (1890)  105  Are  '  hems    wearing  i 

2.  trans.  To  bear  or  cany  (arms,  also  a  stick  or 
cane),  t  Hence,  to  display  (a  heraldic  charge)  on 
one's  shield. 

c  1000  Canons  of  Mlfric  xxx,  Ne  preost . .  waepna  ne  werge. 
Ijjs  Barbour  Bnicel.  355  'Ihe  byschop.  .gert  him  wcr  His 
knyvys,  forouch  him  to  sober,  fa  1400  Mortl  Arth.  3872 
He  was  the  sterynneste  in  stoure  tliat  euer  stele  werryde. 
MS6  Sir  G.  Havk  Law  0/ Aniiys  (S.l'.S.)  276  Than  will  he 
declare  the  armes  that  all  princis  and  nobleis  and  othir 
gentillis  aw  to  were,  and  of  thair  colouris  and  discnpciouns. 
1463  Bury  n'ills  (Camden)  15  To  Davn  Willm  Boxforde  my 
knyves  that  I  vcryd  my  selft.  1535  Coverdale  i  Utron.  >.  1. 
j3  Soch  as  were  fightinge  men,  which  wayieshyldc  &  swerde, 
and  coulde  bende  the  bowe.  1583  T.  Washington  tr.  Ntcho- 
lay's  Voy.  I.  xvii.  19  b,  [  I'hey  had]  sworne,  at  no  time  after 
to  wear  armes  against  the  Turkish  nation.  1596  Dalrymple 
tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scat.  (S.T.S.)  1.  131  viarg.  note,  Ihe  ryd 
lyon  he  weires  in  his  armes.  1604  Shaks.  0th.  v.  1.  2  Weare 
thy  good  Rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home.  1690  in  l^airiic 
Peerage  Evid.  (1874)  26  The  said  Lord  William  Murray  is .. 
to . .  bear  and  wear  the  armes  and  cognizance  of  the  house  and 
family  of  Nairne.  1749  Chesterf.  Lett,  to  Son  27  Sept., 
His  cane  (if  unfortunately  he  wears  one)  is  at  perpetual  war 
with  every  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  he  drinks.  1775  Sheridan 
Duenna  HI.  vii,  You  shall  know  that  I  have  a  brother  who 
wears  a  sword.  1819  D.  B.  Warden  Acc.  U.S.  111.  219 
Both  sexes,  .wear  anumbrella  in  all  seasons.  1847  Mrs.  A. 
Kerr  tr.  Raiike's  Hiit.  Servia  270  Their  small  arms,  which 
they  had  formerly  been  permitted  to  wear. 
■f  b.  To  use,  employ,  handle.  Obs. 

a  1400  Nominale  (Skeat)  i-iS  F\enime\  vse  nose  et  criiiere. 
W[oman)  weruth  seue  and  riddell.   ci^o  Alphabeto/Tales 

67  He  offerd  vnto  hym..a  grete  porcion  of  syluer  vessell, 

':  bad  hym  were  ^aim  for  his  sake. 

3.  To  allow  (one's  hair,  beard)  to  grow  in  a  speci- 
fied fashion,  or  as  opposed  to  shaving  or  to  the  use 
of  a  wig. 

ciioo  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  C)  an.  1056  Leofgar..se  werede 
his  kenepas  on  his  preosthade  o33aet  he  w£es  biscop.  c  1449 
Pecock  Repr.  i.  xx,x24  Noone  wommen  weriden  thanne  eny 
lynnen  or  silken  keucrcheefis,  but  weriden  her  open  beer. 
1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  S5  Speake  seldome,  and 
weare  a  long  beard.  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  v.  i.  158  The 
Clearke  wil  nere  weare  haire  on's  face  that  hatl  it.  J624 
Capt.  J.  Smhh  Virginia  3  The  women  weare  theiV  haire 
long  on  both  sides.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  407  Many  of  thenl 
have  abandoned  their  Country  to  preserve  their  liberty  of 
wearing  their  Hair.  1766  GoLDSM.  Vicar  IV.  xxx,  Be  so 
good  as  to  inform  me,  if  the  fellow  wore  his  own  red  hair. 
i8oa  WORDSW.  Resol.  ^  Independ.  viii.  The  oldest  man  he 
seem'd  that  ever  wore  grey  hairs.  1841  Dickens  Barn. 
Rvdge  i.  He  wore  his  own  dark  hair.  l8«»  Queen's  Regul. 
Naval  Sen/ice  336  The  Officers,  Petty  Officers,  and  Seamen 
of  the  Fleet  are  not  to  wear  moustaches  or  beards.  1905  H.  0. 
Wells  Kipps  ii.  ii.  §  i  She  wore  her  hair  in  a  knob  behind. 

4.  Phrases  {lit,  anijig.). 

a..' To  wear  a  crown,  diadem,  mitre,  palm,  the 
purple,  etc. :  to  hold  the  dignity  or  office  of  which 
the  ornament  is  a  symbol. 

C893  Alfred  Oros.  vi.  xxx.  (1883)  280  pset  hie  woldon  (la 
onwaldas  forlietan,  &  )>&  purpuran  alecgan  ha  hie  weredon. 
138a  WycLiF  I  Esdras  iii.  2  King  Darie  made  a  gret  soper. 
. .  to  alle  that  wereden  {v.r.  werden]  purper.  c  1393  Chaucer 
Centilesse  7  Al  were  he  mytre,  croune  or  dyademe.  c  1470 
TAree  Fifteenth-C.  Chron.  (Camden)  4_  He  was  the  fyrst 
kynge  Jiat  ever  wered  crowne  of  golde  in  this  londe,  1588 
Shaks.  Tit.  A.  1.  i.  6  The  last  That  wore  the  Imperiall  Dia- 
dem of  Rome.  1597  —  2  Hen.  IV,  in.  i.  31  Vneasie  lyes  the 
Head,  that  weares  a  Crowne.  1797  Burke  Regie.  Peace  iii. 
Wks.  VI 1 1 .  274  It  is  the  power  of  winning  that  palm  which 
ensures  our  wearing  it.  1849  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  I.  ii.  205 
Degrading  that  crown  which  it  was  probable  that  he  would 
himself  one  day  wear.  1895  '  H.  S.  Merriman  '  Sowers  i,  He 
(the  Emperor]  is  a  gentleman,  although  be  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  wear  the  purple. 

+  b.   To  wear  the  horn{s  :  to  be  a  cuckold,   Obs. 

f  1530  Hyckescorner  706  And,  knyght  of  the  halter,  my 
fader  ware  an  home.  1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  iv.  ii.  14  Take 
thou  no  scorne  to  weare  the  borne.  163a  Sir  T.  Hawkins 
Mathieu's  Unhapl>y  Prosperitie  98  By  reason  he  was  old, 
and  without  children, ..  his  wife  should  doe  well  to  make  him 
weare  the  home.  1639  J.  Clarke  Paroein,  328  The  good 
wife  weares  the  breeches,  the  good  man  the  homes. 

\  o.  To  wear  papers :  (of  an  offender)  To  have 
a  n6te  of  one's  offence  fastened  on  one's  back  or 
head.  Obs. 

a  1529-1588 :  see  Paper  sb.  7  b. 

a  X548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  1  Sone  after  were  appre- 
hended diuerse  called  promoters.. of  the  whiche,  the  moste 
part  ware  papers,  and  stoode  on  the  PiUorie.  JSfia  Huloet, 
Weare  a  paper  for  some  infamye  or  offence,  contantidio  [read 
catomidio\.  1560-1  Machyn  Diary  (Camden)  250  They  ware 
paper  a-pon  ther  hedes  for  pergure.  x6i6  Breton  Good  ff 
Bad  14  Lest  when  the  Law  indeede  laies  them  open,  in 
steade  of  carrying  papers  in  their  hands,  they  weare  not 
papers  on  their  heads. 

d.  To  wear  one's  arm  in  a  scarf  or  sling :  to 
support  it  tlius  when  injured.  To  wear  one's  heart 
upon  one's  sleeve :  see  Heakt  sb.  54  f. 

1597,  1600  [see  Scarf  ji.'  4].  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's 
Trav.  27  My  companion  was  so  bruised,  that  he  wore  his 
arm  in  a  scarf  for  two  months  after.  1787  Boyer  Diet. 
Royal  II.  s.v.  Sling,  To  wear  one's  Arm  in  a  Sling,  Porter 
le  bras  en  icharpe.     1794  [see  Sling  sb."^  3  c]. 

e.  To  wear  the  breeches  :  see  Bkekch  sb.  2.  To 
wear  yellow  hose  (or  breeches) :  see  Yellow  a.  2. 
To  wear  the  willow :  see  Willow. 

1613  Massinger  ffk.  Milan  IV.  ii.  If  I  were  The  Duke.. I 
shoufd  weare  yellow  breeches. 

t  f.  slatig.     (See  quots.)  Obs. 

z8sa  J.  H.  Vaux  Flask  Diet.  s.v.  Bands,  To  wear  the 
bands,  is  to  be  hungry,  or  short  of  food  for  any  length  of 
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time.  Ibid.  s.  v.  iVear  it,  to  wear  it  upon  a  person,  (meaning 
to  wear  a  nose,  or  a  conk,)  is  synonymous  with  nosing,  conk- 
ing,  splitting,  or  coming  it. 

5.  Of  a  ship  (or  its  commander) :  To  fly  (a  flag, 
colours), 

t  Formerly  also,  to  carry  (a  mast). 

1558  in  W,  G.  Perrin  Brit.  Ela^s  (1922)  88  Mr.  Broke, 
Captaine  of  the  reed  Gallic,  who  is  apointed  to  ware  the 
flagge  of  vize  Admyrall  for  this  present  Jorney.  1575  Flkm* 
iNG  Virg.  Bucol.  IV.  12  No  shyp  that  weares  a  maste,  Shal 
make  exchaunge  of  wares.  1627  J.  Sm  ith  Sea  Gram.  xiii.  62 
Any  ship . .  where  he . .  resideth . . ,  is  to  weare  his  flag  in  the 
maine  top.  i^SLond.Gaz.  No.  82/1  Thirteen  French  GaU 
lies,  wearing  Swedes  Colors.  1715  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  535.9/1 
'ihe  Czar  on  board  his  Ship  wears  the  Distinction  of  Vice* 
Admiral  of  the  Blue.  1803  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  (1845) 
V.  287  note.  Saint  George's  Ensigns  are  to  be  worn  by  every 
Ship  in  Action.  1862  Queen  s  Regul.  Naval Sei^<ice  17  The 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  and  the  Admirals  of  the  Red,  White, 
and  Blue,  shall  wear  their  proper  Flag.  1881  Macceorge 
Flags  73  The  other  [pendant]  is  worn  at  the  mast-head  of 
all  armed  vessels  in  the  employ  of  the  government  of  a 
British  colony, 

6.  trans/.  To  bear  or  possess  as  a  member  or 
part  of  the  body. 

1513  Douglas  j^neis  viii.  Prol.  156  Quhy  the  com  hes  the 
caff,  And  kow  weris  clufe,  1591  G.  Fletchf.r  Russe  Ccmviw. 
iii.  10  b,  The  fish  that  weareth  it  [the  '  fishe  tooth  'J  is  called 
a  Morse.  1596  Shaks.  Tam.Shr.  11.  i.  214  Whoknowesnot 
where  a  Waspe  does  weare  his  sling?  In  his  taile.  1600  — 
A.  y.L.  II,  i.  14  Sv/eet  are  the  vses  of  aduersiiie  Which  like 
the  toad,  ougly  and  venemous,  Weares  yet  a  precious  leweli 
in  his  head.  1614  Ralegh  I/ist.  World  Pref.  D  2,  Euery 
man  weares  but  liis  owne  skin.  1621  Mvv.ionAnat.  Mel. 
Democr.  to  Rdr.  34  To  see  a  man  to  weare  his  braines  in 
his  belly,  his  guis  in  his  head,  1697  Dkyden  Virg.  Geotg. 
IV.  531  'i'wo  Golden  Horns  on  his  large  Front  he  wears. 
a  172X  pKiOR  Turtle  <5-  Sparrovj  132  All  that  wear  Feathers 
first  or  last,  Must  one  Day  perch  on  Charon's  Mast.  1794 
Godwin  Caleb  Wiiliams  47,  I  will  not  put  my  estate  to 
nurse  to  you,  nor  to  the  best  he  that  wears  a  head.  1847 
H.  Miller  Jnrst  Impr.  Eng.  xvii.  (1S61)  215  Fish  that  wear 
an  armature  of  bone  outside.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair 
liii,  Steyne  wore  the  scar  to  his  dying  day. 

7.  To  exhibit  or  present  (^a  particular  look,  ex- 
pression, appearance,  etc.), 

161 1  Shaks.  Wtnt,  T.  1.  ii.  344  With  a  countenance  as  cleare 
As  Friendship  weares  at  Feasts.  1669  Dryden  Tyrannic 
Love  I.  i.  When  an  action  does  two  faces  wear.  1749  Field- 
ing Tom  Jones  xi.  vii,  He  now  assumed  a  carriage  to  me  so 
very  different  from  what  he  had  lately  worn.  1766  Goldsm. 
Vicar  W.  iii,  The  world  now  began  to  wear  a  different 
aspect.  1840  R.  H.  Dana  B^Jl  Nasi  xviii.  48  There  every- 
thmg  wore  the  appearanceot  a  holiday.  1841  Tha(keray 
Gt.  Hoggarty  Dia?}t,  xi,  Both  wore  very  long  faces.  1870 
DisnAELi  Loihair  x\\.  211  The  countenance  of  Lord  St.  Al- 
degonde  wore  a  rueful  expression. 

8.  In  various  fig.  uses :  To  carry  about  with  one 
in  one's  heart,  mind,  or  memory ;  to  have  as  a 
quality  or  attribute ;  to  bear  (a -name,  title). 

a  1586  Sidney  Apd.  Poetrie  (Arh.)  47  Let  Aeneas  be  worne 
in  the  tablet  of  ^our  memory.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  1.  L 
75  He  weares  his  faith  but  as  the  f^asbion  of  his  hat,  it  euer 
changes  with  y*  next  block.  z6o2  —  Ham.  in.  ii.  77  Giue 
me  that  man,  That  is  not  Passions  Slaue^  and  I  will  weare  him 
In  my  hearts  Core.  1605  —  Macb.  11.  li.  65  My  Hands  are 
of  your  colour:  but  I  shame  To  weare  a  Heart  so  white. 
1655  Fuller  CA.  Hist.  ix.  191  Suffragan  of  Nottingham,  (the 
last  1  beleeve  who  wore  that  title).  x668  Davenant  Man's 
ihe  Masterw.  i.  He  did  wear  your  Brother  in  his  bosome  as 
his  dearest  Friend.  1777  Thicknesse  Journ.  France  (17E9) 
1.^48  'Roach;  an  unfortunate  name  !'  said  he;— *  but,  as 
it  IS  my  name,  I  will  wear  it.'  _  1827  in  Scott  Chrcn.  Canon- 
gate  Introd.  App.,  He  was  vain  of  the  cognomen  which  he 
had  now  worn  for  eight  years.  1848  Classical  Museum  V. 
382  The  dithyramb  wore  the  same  character  as  Pindar^s 
fieAo.  1884  Christian  Commiv.  21  Feb.  439/1  Those  who 
wear  His  name. 

b.  To  possess  and  enjoy  as  one's  own.  Chiefly 
in  phr.  to  win  and  wear  (a  lady  as  one's  wife). 

The  lit.  reference  may  have  been  to  a  favour  won  in  the 
tilt,  or  to  a  king's  crown  (cf.  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  v.  222). 

1573  G.  Harvey  Letter  Bk.  (Camden)  1 14  '1  hou  hast  woone 
her — weare  her,  1588  Greene  Pandosto  (1607)  G  j,  Melia- 
grus  is  a  Knight  that  hath  wonne  me  by  loue,  and  none  but 
he  shall  weare  me.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  v.  i.  82  Win  me 
and  weare  me,  let  him  answere  me.  1611  —  Cymb.  i.  iv,  96 
You  may  weare  her  in  title  yours.  1631  Fletcher  Wild- 
gcose  Chase  11.  i,  Win  'em,  and  wear  'em,  I  give  up  my  in- 
terest.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  III.  350,  I,  who  have 
won  the  gold,  am  only  fit  to  wear  it.  1847  Marryat  ChUdr. 
N.  Forest  xxvii.  As  for  his  daughter,  .you  have  yet  to  '  win 
her  and  wear  her  ',  as  the  saying  is. 

II.  To  waste,  damage,  or  destroy  by  use. 

9.  To  waste  and  impair  (a  material)  gradually  by 
use  or  attrition.  ?  Primarily  with  clothes  as  obj.  = 
to  damage  them  by  ordinary  wearing. 

Perh.  originally  short  for  Forwear,  which  is  found  earlier. 

138a  Wyclif  Josh.  ix.  13  Clothis  and  f  boon.,  for  the  length 
of  lenger  weye  ben  to  troden,  and  almeest  wered.  1398 
Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xiv.  iii.  (1405)  469  Waters  dygge 
and  weer  the  nesshe  partes  of  the  erthe.  c  1400  Master  of 
Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xxiv  (end).  Whan  his  tuskes  aboue 
beth..y wered  of  pe  neyther  tuskes.  c  1440  Prontp.  Parv. 
522/a  Weryn,  or  vson,  as  clothys  and  oihcr  thyngys,  vetero. 
X539  7"«/.  J?i5f»-.  (Surtees)  VI.  89  If  any  of  the  said  housholde 
stuf  he  worne  or  gone,  then  she  to  be  resonablie  recompensed. 
15^  Udall  Erasin.  Apoph.  45  How  it  chaunced,  that  the 
philosophiers  did  frette  and  weare  the  threshholdes  of  riche 
mennes  houses.    15751  Spenser  Sheph.  Cnl.  Oct.  8,  I  haue 

Syped  erst  so  long  with  payne.  That  all  mine  Oten  recdes 
ene  rent  and  wore.  x6io  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  (1637) 
752  All  the  letters  beside . .  are  so  worne  and  gone,  that  they 
could  not  be  read.  x6zi  Bible  Ecclus.  vi.  36  Let  thy  foote 
weare  [ixTpt^ira^  the  steps  of  his  doore.  1717  Pope  Eloisa 
19  Ye  rugged  rocks,  which  holy  knees  have  worn  !  1764  J. 
Ferguson  Led.  47  When  the  stone  Is  considerably  wore, 
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and  become  light,  the  mill  mu^t  be  fed  slowly.  1849  M. 
Arnold  Forsaken  Merman  74  We  climb'd  on  the  graves,  on 
the  stones  worn  with  rains.  1855  Bohn  Ray's  Prozi.t,x.z.  339 
Constant  dropping  wears  the  stone.  187a  L.  P.  Meredith 
Teeth  112  When  the  teeth  are  crowded  too  closely  together, 
Ihey..  wear  one  another.  1898  '  H.  S.  Merriman' i?c^^«V 
Corner  iv,  33  The  house,  .is  of  dark  red  brick  with  facings 
of  slone,  long  since  worn  by  wind  and  weather. 

absoL  1478  Rental  Bk.  Cupar-Angus  (1879)  I.  212  He 
sal  defend  the  watyr  at  it  were  na  ferrar  in,  eftir  vale  and 
quantyte  of  his  land. 

b.  with  intensifying  adv.,  z&  away ^  down,  off ^  out, 
1538  Elyot  Diet*  AddiL,  Contcra,  to  weare  out  with  occu- 

ptenge.  1561  in  Inuentaires  de  la  Royne  Descosse  (Banna- 
tyne  Club)  33  Ane  auld  cannabie  of  §rene  serge  worne  away 
and  brokin.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  iv.  4  Her  lockes..Grew 
all  afore,..  But  all  behind  was  bald,  and  worne  away,  x6oo 
Fairfax  Tasso  xviii.  xxi,  Downe  fell  the  bridge,  swelled  the 
streame,  and  weard  The  worke  away.  1647  in  V'emey  Mem. 
(1907)  I.  373  All  the  llnnen  is  quite  worne  out.  X674  Boyle 
CorSusc.  Philos,  28  Such  an  attrition,  as  wears  off  the  edges 
and  points.  1676  J.Smith  Art  of  Painting  -avxi.  75  Too  fre- 
quent operations  in  this  kind  must  needs  we.ir  off  a  little  of 
the  Colours.  1781  Miss  Burney  Cecilia  v.  viii,  Never  sweep 
a  room  out  of  use ;  only  wears  out  brooms  for  nothing,  1835 
T.  MrjCHELL  Acharn.  0/ Aristoph,  620  note^  The  metaphor 
is  derived  from  a  fiute,  the  mouth-piece  of  which  is  worn 
out.  i8sj  LvELL  Elevt,  Geol.  (ed.  4)  iii.  25  These  flinty  cases 
and  spicule. -are.  .admirably  adapted,  when  rubbed,  for 
wearing  down  into  a  fine  powder  fit  for  polishing  the  surface 
of  metals.  1885  Law  Rep.  15  Q.  B.  D.  316  The  catch  on 
the  pin . .  was  worn  away.  1933  C.  Alington  Strained  Rela^ 
tions  xiv.  222  If  you  can't  get  into  Parliament  without  my 
wearing  out  your  old  suits. 

c.  with  pred.  extension,  as  to  wear  threadbare, 
smooth^  blunt  \  to  wear  to  rags  or  tatters^  to  the 
stumps,     (Also  in  fig.  context.) 

c  i5»o  Skelton  Magny/,  223  Welth  and  Wyt,  I  say,  be  so 
threde  bare  worne,  That  all  is  without  Measure,  a  1555- 
173*  [see  Stump  sb.  3  b].  1575  Gascoigne  IVeedes,  Cornel. 
greem  Knt.  180  She  did  but  weare  Cosmanes  cloutes,  which 
she  in  spite  had  torne:  And  yet  betwene  them  both  they 
waare  the  threeds  so  neere  [etc.].  1639  J.  Taylor  (Water 
P.)  Part  Sutnmers  Trav,  48  My  Pen  is  worn  blunt.  1661 
Boylb  Style  Script.  (1675)  232  All  his  too  frequent  kisses 
have  worn  it  to  tatters.  1756  Amory  i5K«r/^  (1770)  II.  69 
There  was  no  water  dropping  from  the  roof  of  this  cave ; 
but  in  a  thousand  places.. it  crept  through  the  side.s  and 
formed  streams  that  ran  softly  over  the  ground  and  weared 
it  smooth.  1765  FoOTE  Commissary  i.  7  He'll  stick  to  hi-i 
honour  too,  till  his  cassock  !s  wore  to  a  rag.  1808  Scott 
MartnioH  1.  v,  His  forehead,  by  his'casque  worn  bare.  1852 
Thackeray  Estnond  i.  vii.  She  would  wear  a  gown  to  rags, 
because  he  had  once  liked  it. 

10,  To  sap  the  strength  or  energy  of  (a  person, 
his  faculties,  etc.)  by  toil,  age,  etc.;  to  fatigue, 
weary ;  +  to  exhaust  (a  soil). 

150B  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  127  He  is  waistit  and 
worae  fra  Venus  werkis.  15*3-34  Fitzherb.  Httsb.  \  14  All 
these  maner  of  otes  weare  tne  grounde  very  sore.  1585 
HiciNs  'Junius'  Nomeucl.  384/1  Ager  effaetus^..^^  ground 
that  by  continuall  fruitfulnes  is  quite  spent,  worne,  and  out 
of  occupyeng.  1591-5  C'tess  Pembroke  Lay  0/ Clorinda 
95  Thus  do  we  weep  and  waile,  and  wear  our  eies.  1601 
Shaks.  Alts  Well  v.  i.  4  Since  you  haue  made  the  daies  and 
nights  as  one,  To  weare  your  gentle  limbes  in  my  affayres. 
1694  Dryden  To  Congreve  66  Already  I  am  worn  with  Cares 
and  Age.  1835  Scott  Talism.  iii,  Both  warriors,  worn  by 
toil  and  travel,  were  soon  fast  asleep.  1833  Hr.  Martineau 
Loom  ff  Lugger  11,  1.  7  He  had  brought  me  up  to  an  occu- 
pation that  wears  the  spirits.  1865  M.  Arnold  Ess,  Crit.^ 
M.  deGuirin  (1875)  lai  Still  the  yoke  wore  him  deeply,  and 
he  had  moments  of  bitter  revolt.  1870  Bryant  Iliad  iv.  40a 
Age,  the  common  fate  of  all,  has  worn  Thy  frame. 

b.  with  adv.,  as  away^  out,  down,  -^up.  Also 
with  advb.  phr.,  as  to  wear  to  death. 

£15*4  in  Ellis  Cr/f-.  Lett.  Set.  1. 1. 193  Ells  they  [the  Irish] 
shall  never  be  woren  out,  but  increas  more  and  more,  1577 
Wolton  Cast.  Christians  F  ij  b,  Peruerse  affections,  which 
doo  euen  weare  awaye,  and  consume  vs.  1603  Shahs.  Mens. 
for  M.  1.  ii.  log  You  that  haue  worne  your  eyes  almost  out 
in  the  seruice,  you  will  bee  considered.  1607  Norden^wti'. 
Dial.\,  241  A  weed  that  groweth  commonly  upon  grounds 
ouertilled,  and  worne  out  of  heart.  167a  W.  Walker  Paroem. 

f6  They  win  by  wearing  their  enemies  out.  1691  Sir  T,  P, 
tLOUNT^w.  165  In  most  of  these  Places  the  old  Inhabi- 
tants, or  their  Breed,  are  quite  wore  away.  1701  Collier 
M.  Anton.  (1726)  8  That  she  may  not  live  too  last,  wear  up 
her  constitution,  and  destroy  the  capacities  of  enjoyment. 
I7»9  Law  Ser.  Caltxx.  169  She  tells  you  that  her  patience 
is  quite  wore  out.  1735  Johnson  Logo's  Abyssinia,  Voy* 
viii.  42  The  concern  they  shew'd  at  seeing  us  worn  away 
with  Hunger,  Labour,  and  Weariness,  1783  —  Let.  to 
Mrs.  Thrale  23  July,  Do  not  let  your  mind  wear  out 
your  body.  1803  Beddoes  Hygeia  ix.  105  At  the  close  of 
the  season  in  London  women  appear  worn  down,  haggard 
arid  spent.  1840  Arnold  Hist.  Rome  IL  344  With  these 
missiles  [they]  endeavoured  to  wear  down  the  mass  of  their 
enemies.  1840  Dickens  OldC.  Shop  Ixiv,  This  poor  little 
Marchioness  has  been  wearing  herself  to  death  I  1847  W.  E. 
FoRSTER  in  Reid  Life  (1888)  L  vi.  190  Found  my  father., 
pretty  well,  but  worn  up  and  worn  down.  1848  Thackeray 
Van.  Fair  xiv,  And  still  you  go  hanging  on  to  my  sister, 
who'll  fling  you  off  like  an  old  shoe,  when  she's  wore  you  out. 
1871  Dasent  Three  to  One  x,  He  always  looks  well  when  he 
doesn't  wear  himself  down  dancing  all  night,  i88x  Jowett 
Thucyd.  \.  230  They  carried  on  uninterrupted  war  against 
the  new  settlers  until  they  completely  wore  them  out.  1886 
'Sarah  Ti-Ti.t.K'  Buried  Diamonds  xviii,  "To-night,  when 
one  is  worn  off  one's  feet  already,  with  this  miserable  ball. 
1904  M.  Hewlett C?wcmV  Quair  iir.  xi.  500  She  wore  herself 
to  thread,  padding  up  and  down  the  room.  191s  World 
7  May  700/1  As  the  soiL.becomes  worn  out  the  farmers  have 
to  buy  more  artificial  manure. 

11.  Jig.  With  object  a  quality,  condition,  activity, 
disease,  etc,  :  To  cause  to  weaken,  diminish,  or 
disappear  gradually.     Chiefly  with  adv.  or  advb. 
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phr.  (as  above).   To  wear  out :  to  efface,  destroy,  ex- 
haust, abolish,  by  gradual  loss  or  the  lapse  of  time. 

1390  GowER  Con/.  L  33  The  world . .  welnyh  is  wered  oute, 
? a  1400  Morte  Arth.  2930  Oure  wages  are  werede  owte,  and 
thi  werre  endide.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretorie  \.  vi.  (1595) 
18  But  that  custome..is  long  since  worne  out,  1657  in  I  er- 
ney  Mem.  (1907)  IL  59  That  acquaintance  with  you  which 
time  and  far  distance  hath  worne  something  out  of  our  me- 
mories. 1663  Butler  HucL  i.  i.  47  We  grant,  although  he 
had  much  wit,  H'  was  very  shie  of  using  it,  As  being  loath 
to  wear  it  out.  1697  Dryden  ^zV^f.  Georg.  in.  6  All  other 
Themes  that  careless  Alinds  invite.  Are  worn  with  Use,  un- 
worthy me  to  write.  1705  Addison  Italy,  Venice  100  By 
the  Pompousness  of  the  whole  Phrase  to  wear  off  any  Little- 
ness that  appears  in  the  particular  Parts  that  compose  it, 
X7XX  — Sped.  No.  39  r  I  Diversions  of  this  kind  wear  out 
of  our  Thoughts  every  thing  that  is  mean  and  little,  1751 
F.  Coventry  Pompey  the  Little  r.  x.  91  When  he  had  a 
little  wore  off  the  Relish  of  Pleasure,  1831  James  Phil.  Au- 
gustus xxii,  As  the  fire  wore  away  the  strength  of  the  wood. 
1857  B.  Taylor  Northern  Trav.  xii.  (1858)  124  When  the 
novelty  of  the  thing  b  worn  off,  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr. 
IV,  xvi.  As  if  Time  alone  could  quite  wear  her  injury  out. 
^Z^^  Freeman  Norm,  Conq,{i%-j6)  IV.  xviii.  145  He  did  not 
strike  a  blow  till  all  the  powers  of  diplomacy  had  been 
thoroughly  worn  out  between  himself  and  his  rival.  1899 
Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIIL  846  Repeated  operations  with 
the  idea  of  '  wearing  out  *  the  disease. 

b.  To  wear  d^n :  to  blunt  the  force  of  and  over- 
come by  steady  resistance  or  counter-attack.  Also, 
to  get  gradually  ahead  of  (a  competitor  in  a  race) 
by  superior  endurance. 

1843  R.  J.  Graves  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  x\x.  221  These  medi- 
cines, .remove  the  aguish  fits,  .gradually,  and  as  it  were,  by 
wearing  down  the  paroxysms.  1851  Dixon  W.  Penn  viii. 
(1872)66  The  young  Quaker ..  strove  to  wear  down  malice 
by  his  patient  and  forgiving  mood.  1889  Rider  Haggard 
Allan's  Wife  20  Be  a  man,  and  wear  it  down,  1895  Daily 
News  27  Sept.  3/2  Macbriar,  .gradually  wearing  down  Balm 
of  Gilead,  won  by  three-quarters  of  a  length. 

t  o,  7f?  wear  out :  to  forget,  lose  mental  hold 
of,  through  disuse  or  lapse  of  time.  Obs, 

a  1676  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  To  Rdr.,  My  application 
to  another  Study  and  Profession,  rendred  my  skill  in  that 
Language  of  little  use  to  me,  and  so  I  wore  it  out  by  degrees. 
1708  Swift  Sent.Ch.-of-Eng.  Man  §2  Misc.  (1711)  131 
when  these  Doctrines  began  to  be  Preached  among  us,  the 
Kingdom  had  not  quite  worn  out  the  Memory  of  that  un- 
happy Rebellion. 

12.  To  form  or  produce  by  attrition, 

1597  Drayton  Heroic.  Ep.,  Chas.  Brandon  1 7  That  Nectar- 
slayned  way,  The  restlesse  sunne  by  trauailing  doth  weare. 
1697  Dryden  yEncis  ix.  520  Few  Paths  of  Humane  Feet, 
or  Tracks  of  Beasts,  were  worn.  17*6  Leoni  Albertts 
Archil.  \.  74/1  Ants,  with  constant  passing  up  and  down, 
will  wear  traces  even  in  flints.  178*  Miss  Burney  Cecilia 
IV.  vii.  Wish  I  bad  not  come  nowj  wore  a  hole  in  my  shoe. 
1834  Princle  Afr.  Sk.  vi,  203  A  steep  and  rugged  path, 
worn  by  the  boors'  cattle, 

111.  intr.  To  suffer  waste  or  decay  by  use  or  by 
lapse  of  time. 

13.  Of  persons  or  living  things,  activities,  qualities, 
etc. :  To  lose  strength,  vitality,  keenness,  sharpness, 
or  intensity,  by  the  decay  of  time ;  to  waste,  dimi- 
nish, or  fade  by  gradual  loss. 

c  i»7j(  Serving  Christ  68  in  O.  E,  Misc.  ga  per  werej>  vre 
wlite  in  wurmene  won.  1530  Palsgr.  780/1  All  thyng 
weareth  save  the  grace  of  God.  1589  R.  Robinson  Gold. 
Mirr,  (1851)  28  Tyme  is  my  name,  young  once  I  was.  Though 
now,  I  weare  and  wast  alas.  1595  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  iv.  vui. 
[v.  vii].  How  blessed  they  that  gaine  what  neuer  weares. 
Ax6oo  AfoNTCOMERiE  Misc.  P.  xJi.  JO  (Laing  MS.)  My  eyes 
with  tereis  dois  weir.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  i.  11.  §  5  It 
. .  refresheth  their  reputation,  which  otherwise  would  weare. 
18^0  Dickens  t?/(/C  Shop  liv.  The  deaf  old  man.,  muttered 
to  himself.,  that  the  sexton  was  wearing  fast.  1864  Brown- 
INC  yas.  Lee*s  Wife  iv.  vii,  Yet  this  turns  now  to  a  fault 
..That  I.,  wait  too  well,  and  weary  and  wear. 

b.  most  commonly  with  adv.,  as  away^  off,  out, 
or  advb.  phr. 

1377  in  Polit.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  215  Alle  thing  weres  and 
wasteth  away,  _  1390  Gower  Conf.  L  16  Bot  whan  god 
wole,  it  [the  schism]  schal  were  cute.  For  trowthe  mot  stonde 
ate  laste.  c\*fio  Henryson  Test,  Cress.  467  All  Welth  in 
Eird  away  as  Wind  it  weiris.  1547  Boorde  Brev.  Health 
ccclxxix.  (1557)  121  b,  Were  before  the  eyes  a  pece  of  blacke 
sarcenet.. and  it  ['a  blast  in  the  eye '|  wyll  were  awaye. 
1574  tr.  Marlorai's  Apoc.  28  To  the  intent  these  things 
myght  neuer  weare  out  of  minde.  16x1  Bidls  Exod.  xviii. 
18  Thou  wilt  surely  weare  away..:  for  this  thing  is  too 
heauy  for  thee.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  \.  282,  I  found  that 
my  strength  increased,  and  my  Dropsy  wore  off.  1719  Db 
Foe  Crusoe  x.  (Globe)  247  In  a  little  Time,  however,  no 
more  Canoes  appearing,  the  Fear  of  their  Coming  wore  off. 
IMO  S.  Payne  Bp.  R.  Cumberland's  Sanchon.  Pref.  p.  xiv, 
His  ufual  Reply  was,  A  Man  had  better  wear  out  than  rust 
out.  X74a  Kames  Decis.  Court  Sess.  /^J0-S2  {i7<)9)  49  Hence 
the  strict  way  of  inte^reting  such  clauses . .  wore  by  degrees 
out  of  use.  X759  R.  Brown  Compi,  Farmer  in  If  clover  is 
apt  to  wear  out  of  your  ground.  1780-96  Morse  ^>«^r. 
Gcog.  \.  308  Many  persons  conjecture  that  the  Cape  [Cod] 
is  gradually  wearing  away.  1798  [see  Land  sb.  3  c].  i8sx 
Byron  Sardanap.  i.  ii.  112  Till  summer  heats  wear  down, 
184a  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  ii,  When  its  novelty  had  long 
worn  off.  XB43  R,  J.  Graves  Syst.  Clin,  Med.  xxviii.  362 
He.. seldom  got  any  relief  until  the  attacks  were  wearing 
off.  1859  H.  KmcsLSY  G.  Hamlyn  xx,  Her  anger,  so  far 
from  wearing  out,  grew  on  what  fed  it.  187a  Black  Adv. 
Phaeton'w,  The  chill  of  driving  through  the  fogs  of  the  plain 
had  worn  off.  1889  S.  Walpole  Ld.  John  Russell  xxi.  II. 
98  The  strange  distrust  which  had  so  frequently  separated 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John  began  visibly  to  wear  away. 
C.  with  predicative  adj.  rare, 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  III.  iv.  viii,  The  chorus  is  wearing 
weak ;  the  chorus  is  worn  out.  1875  Swinburne  Ess.  ^ 
Stud.  334  An  old  man  of  great  strength  now  wearing  weak. 
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td.  To  wear  out, forth  ^  of  something  which  holds 
good  for  a  limited  time  :  To  determine,  expire.  Obs. 

i^ia-20  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  2420  Whan  J>e  trews  Jjat 
Jjei  had  take  Wer  werid  oute.  c  1430  Wyntoun  Cron.  vni. 
1682  Neuirt>eies  he  was  in  dowt.  Or  his  condyle  was  worne 
out.  147a  Faston  Lett.  III.  73,  I  gat  a  lycence  of  hym  for 
a  yere,  and  it  is  nyghe  woryn  ought,  isas  in  Reg.  Mag. 
Sig.  Scot,  i^sy  97/2  Gif  ony  feman  of  the  said  craft  pass 
furth  of  the  toun  or  his  band  of  his  service  be  worne  furth. 
1530  Palsgr.  '/So/i,  1  weare  out,  as  thynges  do  after  their 
tyme  prefyxed  is  passed,  je  me  faulx. . .  The  pardons  shall 
weare  out  within  these  thre  dayes. 

14.  Of  clothing  and  other  material  things :  To 
suffer  gradual  destruction,  loss,  or  decay  from 
attrition  or  use. 

i^a  yac^  Upland  45  Maketh  youre  habit  you  men  of 
religion,  or  no?  If  it  do,  than,  ever  as  it  weareth,  your  religion 
weareth ;  and,  after  that  the  habit  is  better,  is  your  religion 
better.  1414  Brampton  Penit.  Ps.  (Percy  Soc.)  38  Asclothys 
doth  were  with  wedyr  and  wynde.  c  1440  Provtp.  Parv.  522/2 
Weryn  or  wax  olde  and  febyl  [by]  vse,  veterasco.  1530 
Palsgr.  780/1,  I  weare,  as  a  garment  or  any  other  thyng 
weareth  and  consumeth  with  the  tymt,  Je  me  vse.  158a 
N,  T.  (Rheims)  Luke  xii.  33  Make  to  you  purses  that  weare 
not  [Vulg.  gut  non  veterascunt\  1587  Tufberv.  Trag, 
Tales  33  By  lingring  loue  she  made  his  monie  mealte,  As 
waxe  doth  weare  against  the  flaming  fire.  1836  Penny  Cycl. 
VL  380/1  These  milk-teeth.. gradually  wear  and  fail  out, 
and  are  replaced  by  the  second  and  permanent  teeth. 

b.  with  intensifying  adv.  or  advb.  phr.,  as  away, 
down,  off,  out,  fon  or  to  the  thread. 

S414  Brampton  Penit.  Ps.  (Percy  Soc.)  38  Alle  erthely 
thynges  schul  were  owte  ;  Castellys  and  towrys  schul  bende 
and  breste.  1530  Palsgr.  780/1,  I  weare  awaye,  as  a  scryp- 
ture,  or  thyng  made  for  remembraunce  weareth  awaye  with 
the  weather  or  with  the  tyme,ytf  me  oblitere.  1566  A.  Ed- 
wards in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1599)  1.  358  When  it  [cloth]  com- 
meth  to  weare  on  the  threed,  it  renteth  like  paper.  1601 
Offie.  PapersSir  N.  Bacon  (Camden)  117  Jettyea  and  pyles 
..to  defend  theis  mershes  and  bankes  from  wearing  awaye 
by  the  rage  of  the  sea.  1643  Caryl  Expos.  Jcb  I.  104  Our 
flesh  wears  off  quickly  in  the  grave.  1687  Miege  Gt.  Fr. 
Diet.  II,  My  Suit  begins  to  wear  out.  1793  [Earl  Dundonald] 
Descr.  Estate  p/Culross  22  Many  of  the  old  established  Col- 
lieries in  the  Firth  are  wearing  fast  out.  1836  wear  off  [see  c]. 
i860  W.  W.  Ri£ADE  Liberty  Hall  II.  38  The  gilt  beginning 
to  wear  off.  188a  [see  Thread  j^.  2  b],  x^^Mauch.  Exniit. 
22  Feb.  6  I  When  their  carts  wear  out  they  need  the  services 
of  the  wheelwright.  x886  Besant  Childr.  Gideon  w.  xxiii. 
Her  scanty  wardrobe  would  wear  out. 

C.  with  predicative  adj.,  as  wtde,Jlaty  thin, 

X641  Best  Far7n.  Bks.  (Surtees)  7  'I'ecth  blacke,  wearlnge 
wide.  tZ-^  Penny  Cycl.  VI.  380/1  After  six  years  old  the 
edges  of  tne  teeth  begin  to  wear  flat,  and  as  they  wear  off 
the  root  of  the  tooth  is  pushed  up  in  the  socket.  1896  Hous- 
MAN  Shropshire  Lad  xxxiv,  Where  the  standing  line  wears 
thinner  and  the  dropping  dead  lie  thick, 

IV.  15.  intr.  To  last  or  hold  out  in  use  or 
with  the  lapse  of  time ;  to  resist  (well  or  ill)  the 
attrition  or  waste  of  use  and  age ;  also,  to  stand  the 
test  of  experience,  criticism,  etc. 

dcx568  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlviii,  19,  I  half  Quhyt  off 

frit  delyt,  ..Weill  werand  Reid,  quhJll  je  be  deid.  1687 
IiEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Did.  11,  This  Stuff  wears  very  well,  17x0 
Steele  Tatler  No.  208  f  i  The  Flattery  with  which  he 
began,  in  telling  me  how  well  I  wore,  was  not  disagreeable. 
1766  Goldsm.  Vicar  W.  \,  I.. chose  my  wife,  as  she  did 
her  wedding-gown,  not  for  a  fine  glossy  surface,  but  such 
qualities  as  would  wear  well.  1771  Junius  Lett.  liv.  286 
These  praises,  .will  wear  well,  for  they  have  been  dearly 
earned.  1788  Monthly  Mag.  Mar.  183  The  natives  [of  New 
York].. do  not  appear  to  wear  so  well  as  the  English.  t8i6 
Byron  Siege  Cor.  xiv.  Tyrant  and  slave  are  swept  away. 
Less  form'd  to  wear  before  the  ray.  1833  Dickens  Sk.  Boz, 
Mr.^  Minns,  How  are  you,  Minns?  'Pon  my  soul  you  wear 
capitally  1  1875  H.  James  R.  Hudson  i,  Rowland  examined 
the  statuette  at  his  leisure. . .  He  discovered  its  weak  points, 
but  it  wore  well.  1905  Mrs.  Bahnes-Grundy  Vacill.  Hazel 
96, 1  am  tired  of  old-fashioned,  made-to-wear-for-ever  clothes. 

+  16.  trans.  To  wear  out :  to  come  safe  through, 
'weather*  (a  storm,  an  attack  of  sickness).  Obs. 

16x7  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  252  She 
has  fallen  into  it  [the  ague]  again.. but..  I  hope  she  may 
wear  it  out.  1645  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Discontent.  63  I'he  ^oor 
man.  .when  bee  foresees  a  storm  to  threaten  him,  puts  into 
the  next  Creek ;  and  wears  out  in  a  quiet  security  that 
I'empest,  wherein  he  sees  prouder  Vessels.. fatally  wracked. 

V.  In  reference  to  time,  change,  endurance,  etc. 

17.  In  pa.  ppte.,  of  time,  a  period  of  time,  a 
season  :  Past,  spent,  passed  away.  Also  with  adv., 
as  out,  t  by,  f/orlh.     Now  chiefly  poet. 

This  use  is  found  earlier  than  senses  18  and  19,  and  the  vb. 
may  here  be  regarded  as  either  trans,  or  intr. 

c  X400  Beryn  1090  Fa%Ynus  lyvid  wyfles  [till]  ihre  yeer  wer 
weiid.  £'14x0  Wyntoun  Cron.  \\,  1301  Qwhen  hir  tyme  was 
werit  [Wemyss  worne]  out.  £^1470  Henry  Wallace  ix.  659 
Off  tyni  that  is  by  worn.  147J  in  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  14^, 
258/1  Eftir  the  tcrmes  of  5  yeris  are  worne  furth  and  bipassit. 
a  XS47  Surrey  '  Thesoote  season  '  12  in  TotteCs  Misc.  (Arb.) 
4  Winter  is  worne  that  was  the  flowers  bale,  a  1548  Hall 
Chron.,  Edvj.  IV  221  b,  Mornyng  in  continuall  sorowe,  not 
so  much  for  her  selfe  and  her  hu>bande,  whose  ages  were 
almost  consumed  and  worne,  but  for  the  losse  of  prince 
Edward  her  sonne.  1557  Tusser  100  Points  Husb.  §  83 
Share  not  thy  lammes,  till  mid  July  be  worne,  1587  Turberv. 
Trag.  T.  55  And  there  he  staied  viitill  such  time  as  all  his 
yere  was  worne.  1590  Shaks,  Mids.  N.  iv.  i.  187  And  for 
the  morning  now  is  something  worne,  Ourpurpos'd  hunting 
shall  be  set  aside.  1841  Tennyson  Love  Sf  Duty  69  Till 
now  the  dark  was  worn,  and  overhead  The  lights  of  sunset 
and  of  sunrise  mix'd  In  that  brief  night.  1890  Hall  Caine 
Bondman  11.  vii.  The  year  was  far  worn  towards  winter.^ 

18.  trans.  To  spend,  pass  (one's  time,  a  period 
of  time).     Chiefly /(7^/.     Cf.  Ware  v.^  b. 

1567  Fenton  Trag.  Disc,  xii,  363  b.  She  weard  her  youth 
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in  dule  in  steade  of  ioye.  1590  Spekser  F.  Q.  i.  i.  31  To 
shew  the  place,  In  which  that  wicked  wight  his  dayes 
doth  weare.  c  1750  Shenstonk  F.U^  i.  45  Where  with 
CEnone  thou  hast  worn  the  day.  a  fjTj  T.  Wartos  Suicide 
V.  26  He  wore  his  endless  noons  alone^  Amid  ih'  autumnal 
wood.  x8o9CAMP'BEU.C^r*.  \Vyom.  u.  ix,  A  deep  untrodden 
grot  \Mbere  oft  the  reading  hours  sweet  Gertrude  wore.  i8ai 
CuN-RS  Vill.  Minstrel  I.  18  Spinning  long  stories,  wearing 
half  the  day.  1875  Morris  ^neids  xii.  398  He.  .speeding 
of  a  silent  craft,  inglorious  Ufe  would  wear. 

b.  with  adv.,  as  amay^  out^  f  ^^,  \ forth, 
X535  CovERDALE  Job  xxxvi,  n  They  shall  weere  out  their 
dayes  in  prosperlte.  rt  1586  %\Xiii.^H  Atxoiiia  i.  end  (1598) 
95  She,  pcrceiuing  the  song  had  alreadie  worne  out  much 
limt  x6a5  Dosse  Serm.  Ixvi.  (1640)  665  Let  me  wither  and 
weare  out  mine  age  in  a  discomfortable,. prison.  1669  in 
Sturmy  Mariner's  Metg.  a4  b,  No  novel  Romance,  nor  no 

Eiullry  Plaj-s,  To  wear  out  Hme  with,  and  mis-spend  our 
a>-s.  1769  E.  Bancroft  Guiana  384  They . .  thus  wear  oat 
a  life  of  solitude,  fjj^  Li/e  N.  Frorude  150  In  this  Manner 
we  wore  away  near  seven  Months.  1809  Malkik  Gil  Bias 
VII.  \-ii.  (Rtldg.)  25  We  wwe  away  a  good  part  of  the  night 
in  laughing  and  drinking.  xSax  Clare  VHi.  Minstrel  1 .  1 74 
There  they  their  games.. pursue.  With  chuck  and  marbles 
wearing  Sunday  through.  1842  Mansikc  Serm.  xxi.  (1848) 
1.  315  They  wore  out  with  patience  the  years  of  this  toil- 
some life.  x8s«  M.  Arnold  A  Farewell  xiii,  And  though 
we  wear  out  life,  alas  I.. In  seeking  what  we  shall  not  find. 

C.  To   enable  (a  person)    to  last  or  hold   out 
through  a  given  period.     Sc, 

1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxiv,  She  should  have  a  pint  bottle  o' 
brandy  and  a  pound  0'  tobacco  to  wear  her  through  the 
winter, 

10.  inir.  Of  time,  a  period  of  time  :  To  pass  on 
or  advance  gradnally  to  its  conclusion ;  to  pass 
away.     Also,  to  wear  laie^  \  short. 

1597  E,  S.  Discov,  Knts.  Paste  B  4  The  day  weares,  and 
I  haue  farre  to  go.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  v.  i.  8  Away  I 
say,  time  weares.  X637  Rutherford  Lett.  (1664)  197  Your 
after-noon  will  wear  short,  and  your  sun  fall  low  and  goe 
di>wn.  1763  FooTE  Mayor  of  G.  ii.  i,  Well  said,  Master 
Mug ;  bat  come,  time  wears.  1837  J.  E.  Murray  Summer 
in  Pyrenees  11.  213  It  was  now  wearing  late  in  the  day, 
i8^<  Lever  J.  Uinion  xix,  As  the  evenmg  wore  late,  the 
noise  and  uproar  grew  louder.  1865  Dickens  Mut,  F'r. 
I.  xiii,  Without  that  aid  they  would  have  known  how  the 
night  wore,  by  the  falling  of  the  tide,  1870  Morris  Earthly 
Par.  iiL  II.  376  But  time  went  on,  and  still  the  days  did 
wear  With  little  seeming  change. 

b.  with  adv.,  as  away,  on^  cut,  through. 

1536  Ti  SDALB  L  uke  tx.  X  3  The  da  ye  began  to  weare  awaye 
[so  x6ii,  i88a ;  Gr.  xKiveiv^  x6oo  E.  Blount  tr.  Conesiaggio 
183  The  short  season  for  galleies  to  line  in  that  sea  began  to 
weare  away,  a  1764  "Lloyd  Milk-maid  1^  How  slowly  wears 
the  time  away !  1834  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Steam  Fxcurs.^  'I'he 
time  wore  on ;  half-past  eight  o'clock  arrived.  x8s3  Kingslf.y 
//j^a/mxxii,  And  so  the  weekvoreout,induUandstupified 
despair.  X865  H.  Phillips  Amer.  Paper  Curr.  II.  89  Three 
years  had  now  worn  away  in  the  unequal  conflict,  x87a 
Black  Adv.  Phaeton  ix.  The  afternoon  is  wearing  on  apace. 
1879  Meredith  Egoist  xlix,  The  night  wore  through. 

c.  To  wear  on,  of  an  action  or  activity :  To  be 
prolonged  or  continued. 

_  x886  R.  C.  Temple  in  Folk-Lore  Jml.  IV.  193  What  follows 
is  meant  to  be  merely  the  expression  of  my  ideas  for  the  time 
being,  subject  to  modification  as  the  discussion  wears  on, 
20.  a.  To  pass  gradually  into  (a  condition,  etc.). 

1555  Watremas  Fardle  Facions  i.  v.  tZ  Estiemed  but  a 
vitlaine^  vntill  with  his  forwardnes  and  wel  doyng,  he  could 
weare  into  estimacion  again.  x8o<  Foster  Eis.  11.  vt.  205 
The  miod  should  not  be  allowed,  if  I  may  so  express  it^  to 
wear  into  a  conclusion,  by  a  slow  imperceptible^mclination. 
b.  trans.  To  bring  (a  person)  gradually  into 
(a  habit  or  disposition).  Also  to  instil  (a  view  or 
opinion)  gradually  into  the  mind. 

1690  Locke //»/».  Und.  11.  xxi.  §69  Trials.. by  Repetitions 
wear  us  into  a  Hking  of  what  possibly,  in  the  first  Essay,  dis- 
pleas'd  us.  171a  Addison  Sped.  No.  409  p  8  A  Man  who 
has  any  Relish  for  fine  Writing,. naturally  wears  himself 
into  the  same  manner  of  Speaking  and  Thinking.  1871 
MoRLEV  Crit.  Misc-t  Carlyle  225  Mr.  Carlyle  has  done  much 
to  wear  this  just  and  austere  view  into  the  minds  of  his 
generation. 

VI.  With  reference  to  movement  in  space, 

21,  intr.  To  go,  proceed,  advance ;  with  adv.  or 
advb.  phr.  indicating  the  direction.  Usually  of  a 
slow  or  gradual  movement.     Chiefly  Sc, 

C1470  Henry  Wallace  x.  355  Byschop  Belk  com  with  sic 
f  jrce  and  slycht,  The  worthy  Scottis  weryt  fer  on  bak.  xs8x 
A.  Hall  Iliad  1.  7  Pallas  away  she  weares,  She  leaues  the 
Greekes,  to  Gods  aloft  in  Heauen  she  repaires,  X768  Ross 
Helenore  70,  I  think  I  see't  my  sell,  we'll  wear  in  by,  Gin 
we  get  there.  xSai  Clare  Vill.  Minstrel  I.  210  (The  bee] 
wearing  home  on  heavy  wing.  x8ai  Joanna  Baillie  Metr, 
Leg.f  Wallace  xxxiv,  And  mazywaters,  slyly  seen,  Glancing 
thro'  shades  of  Alder  green.  Wore  eastward  from  the  sight 
to  distance  grey.  _  ih'd.,  Malcolm's  Heir  xxix,  Faint,  dole- 
ful music  struck  hb  ear,  As  if  waked  from  the  hollow  ground. 
And  loud  and  louder  still  it  grew.  And  upward  still  it  wore. 
X876  Black  Madcap  Violet  xx'ij  The  sun  was  wearing  round 
to  the  west, 

b.  qnsLsi-trans,  To  move  over  (a  space  or  dis- 
tance), poet, 

1596  Spesser  F,  Q.  IV.  ix.  19  Thus  many  miles  they  two 
together  wore.  1623  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Discov.  fy  Sea 
A8  b,  Thus  we  our  weary  Pilgrimage  did  weare. 

f  22.  trans.  To  cause  to  ily  or  flutter  out,  Sc, 

CX480  Henryson  Test.  Cress.  165  His  widderit  weid  fra 
him  the  wind  out  woir. 

23.  Sc.  To  conduct  (sheep  or  cattle)  gradually  to 
the  fold  or  other  inclosure.    Also  with  z«,  up, 

a  17*4  The  Ew-Bughts,  Marion  2  in  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc., 
Will  yeeae  tothcew-bughts,  Marion,  And  wear  in  thesheip 
wi'mee?  i7«5  Ramsay  Gentle  Sheph.  i.  i,  [She]  hade  me 
bound  my  dog,  To  wear  up  three  waS*  ewes  stray'd  on  the 


bog.  X767  in  R.  S.  Craig  &  A.  Laing  Hawick  Tradition 
(1898)  246  He. .thereby  wore  in  the  sheep  and  nolt  ..so  that 
they  could  not  get  to  the  Common.  Ibid.  247  Weiring  his 
sheep  and  nolt  from  the  Common.  X790  A.  Wilson  Poefiis, 
Sheph.  Dream^  She.. wore  them  homewards  to  the  fold. 
1817  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  48/1  Some  [shepherds]  perished  in 
wearing  their  flocks  from  the  weather-sideof  thehilis.  x8a8 
W.  McDowALL/VfWJ23  An'my  auld  dog's  nae  worth  a  doit 
He  winna  wear  the  sheep.  191a  A.  McCormick  Words  fr. 
Wild-ivood\\\.  47  Or  it  may  be  the  bark  of  a  dog  or  the  voice 
of  a  shepherd  as  they  '  wear '  the  sheep  down  the  mountain 
sides  to  the  rees  for  the  clipping. 

Wear  (we»j),  v?'  Aaut.  Pa.  t,  and  pa.  pplc. 
wore  (w6*j).  Forms:  7  weare,  warre,  wayer, 
werr,  7~9  ware,  7-  wear.  Fa,  t,  8-9  wared, 
7-  wore.  Pa,  pple,  9  weared,  8-9  wore.  [Of 
obscure  origin  ;  in  sense  it  coincides  with  Veerz'.S 
2,  but  the  early  forms  seem  to  forbid  the  supposi- 
tion of  connexion  with  that  verb  unless  they  are 
due  to  association  with  Wear  vy\ 

1.  ititr.  Of  a  ship  :  To  come  round  on  the  other 
tack  by  turning  the  head  away  from  the  wind. 
Often  with  round.     Opposed  to  tack, 

X614  Gorges  Lucan  v.  200  To  guide  the  helme  the  maister 
dreads:  To  port,  to  weare,  or  serue  the  seas,  'Ihe  labouring 
ship  he  cannot  ease,  1626  Capt.  J.  Smith  Accid,  I'fig.  Sea-- 
men  28  The  ship  will  not  wayer.  1627  — ■  Sea  Gram.  ix.  37 
Touch  the  wind,  and  wane  no  more.  x^9^tvv^U'{  Mariner's 
Mag.  I.  ii.  iB  Werr  no  more.  X697  Land.  Caz.  No.  3318/3 
They  both  wore  round  and  Attacht  us  on  the  Starboard-side. 
1761  Brit.  Mag.  II.  535  The  Bellona  was  made  to  ware  round 
by  means  of  her  studding-sails.  X795  Nelson  in  Nicolas 
Visp.  (1845)  II.  14,  I  saw  the  Sans  Culotte,  who  had  before 
wore  with  many  of  the  Enemy's  Ships,  under  our  lee  bow. 
X840  R.  H,  Dana  Be/.  Mast  xu  25  We  wore  round  and  stood 
off  again.  X865  W.  G.  Palgrave  Arabia  II.  203  Wearing 
slowly  up  with  a  side  wind  we  anchored  a  little  after  sunset. 
x88o  Times  25  Dec.  7\4  'i'he  ship  sails  well,.. stays  quickly 
and  surely ;  also  wears  welL 

2.  trans.  To  put  (a  ship)  about,  bringing  her 
stem  to  windward, 

X7X9  De  Foe  Crusoe  n,  (Globe)  519  We..war'd  the  Ship 
again,  and  brought  our  Quarter  to  bear  upon  them.  X7a6 
Shelvocke  Vi^. round  World  261  They.. wore  ship,  and 
hauled  close  on  a  wind  to  the  westward.  X797  Nelson  in 
Duncan  Life  (1806)  40,  I  ordered  the  ship  to  be  wore,  x8ao 
ScoRESBY  A  cc.  Arctic  Regions  1 1. 374  The  ship  was  instantly 
*  weared ',  Ibid.  440  When  we  attempted  to  ware  the  ship 
.  .she  refused  to  turn  round.  X840  R.  H.  Dana  Bef.  Mast 
X.  23  When  the  watch  came  up,  we  wore  ship,  and  stood  on 
the  other  tack.  1904  Times  22  Mar.  9/5  The  Mona  con- 
tinued to  run  before  the  wind,  her  crew  having  seemingly 
been  unable  to  wear  her. 

fWear,  v.^  north,  dial,  Obs,  [Of  uncertain 
origin.]   trans.  To  cool. 

1674  Ray  N.  C.  Words,  To  Wear  the  pot,  tocool  it.  a  X743 
JosiAH  Relph  Misc.  Poems  (1747)  1  Thur  callar  blasts  may 
wear  the  boilen  sweat :  But  my  het  bluid,  my  heart  aw'  in  a 
bruil.  Nor  callar  blasts  can  wear,  nor  drops  can  cull. 

Wear :  see  Weib.  Also  obs.  f.  Ware  j3.i,  a.,  v,^ 

Wearable  (we»Tab'l),  a.  and  sd,    [f.  Wear  z/.l 

+  -ABLE.] 

A.  ad/.  Capable  of  being  worn ;    fit  or  suitable 
to  be  worn. 

1590  Sir  J.  Smythr  Disc,  Weapons  i4He..didencreasehis 
numbers  of  Mosquettiers,  the  blowes  of  the  bullets  of  which, 
no  armours  wearable  can  resist,  1650  Howell  6';ra^V  A' fz/. 
Naples  I.  15  Oil,  Cheese,  Silk,  and  all  other  either  edible,  or 
wearable  commodities,  x8ox  Lady  Sakah  Lennox  Lett. 
(1901)  II.  151,  I  assure  you  a  poplin  is  not  weareable  in  these 
days.  184a  R.  Oastler  Fleet  Papers  II.  26  It. .will  not 
weave  into  wearable  cloths.  1853  G.  J.  Cavley  Las  Alforjas 
I.  105  By  the  time  I  had  made  and  smoked  a  cigarette,  the 
powerful  sun  of  January  had  dried  the  sock  to  a  wearable 
state._  x88j  Miss  Braddon  Mt.  Royal  II.  ix.  180  The  only 
shop  in  London  at  which  wearable  gloves  could  be  bought. 
x896_J.  L.  Allen  Summer  in  Arcady  iii.  11  The  thousand 
. .  things,  eatable,  wearable,  or  otherwise  usable  that  may  be 
sent  to  and  fro  between  friendly  households. 

B,  sb.  A   wearable  commodity,  an   article   of 
clothing.     Chiefly  in  plural. 

X7XX  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  A^'^lfl  Gloves,  Buttons,  Wearables. 
c  1730  Lett.fr.  Mist's  jml.  (1722)  I.  215,  I  had.  .provided 
her  handsome  Lodgings  . .  and,  for  her  Wearables,  rich 
Sattins,  Gold  Watch,  and  a  hundred  other  Trinkets.  X7aS 
Berkeley  Let.  Wks.  1871  IV.  137  Whether  a  minor  be  not 
chargeable  for  eatables  and  wearables  supplied  on  the  credit 
of  another.  x8i8  Scott  Hri.  Alidl.xW,  He. .moved  off  with 
Mrs.  Dutton's  wearables  and  deposited  the  trunk  containing 
them  safely  in  the  boat,  X849  C.  Bronte  Shirley  xx'w,  Let 
a  woman  ask  me  to  give  her  an  edible  or  a  wearable..! 
can,  at  least,  understand  the  demand.  X859  Lever  Dai>, 
Dunn  xlvi,  Drawers  were  crammed  with  his  wearables, 

Weard,  obs,  form  of  Weird  sb. 

Weare,  obs.  form  of  War,  Weir. 

Wearer  (wea-rsj).    [f.  Wear  v.^  +  -er  i.] 

1.  One  who  wears  or  carries  on  his  person  (a 
garment,  ornament,  etc.).     Also  trans/,  ajidjig. 

140a  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  69  But  if  my  cloth  be  over 
presciouse,  Jakke,  blame  the  werer.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  1. 
xvi.  88  Werers  of  plHouns.  c  1460  Totvneley  Myst.  xxviii. 
333  Migyrdill  gay  and  purs  of  sylk,.whils  I  am  werere  of 
swylke,  the  longere  mercy  may  1  call.  X405  Act  11  Hen. 
VI Is  c.  27  To  the  great  damage  losse  ancf  disceite  of  the 
Kingis  true  subgettis  biers  and  werers  of  such  fustian.  1596 
Shake.  Merch.  V.u.  ix.  43  0..that  cleare  honour  Were 
purchast  by  the  merrit  of  the  wearer.  x6o6  —  Ant.  «S-  CI. 
IL  ii.  7  By  lupiter.  Were  I  the  wearer  of  Anthonio's 
Beard,  I  would  not  shaue't  to  day.  a  1633  G.  Herbert 
Outlandish  Prov.  (1640)  491  The  wearer  knowes,  where  the 
shoe  wrings.  X667  Milton  P.  L.  ui,  4^  Then  might  ye  see 
Cowles,  Hoods  and  Habits  with  thir  wearers  tost  And 
fiutteid  into  Raggs.    1725  Pope  Odyss.  via.  440  This  sword 


..Whose  ivory  sheath  inwrought  with  curious  pride,  Adds 
graceful  terror  to  tlie  wearer's  side.  1815  W.  H.  Ireland 
Scribbleomania  104  Half  of  the  wearers  of  buskin  and  sock. 
1849  C,  \Wo^-XTi  Shirley  \\,  Her  style  of  dress  announced 
taste  in  the  wearer.  x86o  Trollopf.  Castle  Richmond  x'ln, 
There  are  great  red  swollen  noses,  very  disagreeable  both  to 
the  wearer  and  his  acquaintances.  jBOqTozer  I/ighl.  Turkey 
II.  264  Caps,  cloaks,  and  rings,  which  render  the  wearer  in- 
visible. 1878  J.  Davidson  Inverurie  i.  14  Wliat  wearers  of 
flesh  and  blood  dwelt  then  in  the  sheltered  dell? 
b.  said  of  a  lower  animal. 

x8;76  E.  Parfitt  in  Rep.  <5-  Trans.  Devonsk.  Assoc.  VIII. 
247  This  brilliancy  of  colouring  [of  some  birds]  would  seem 
..to  compensate  the  wearers  for  the  melodious  voice.. of  their 
more  sober-painted  relatives. 

2.  That  which  wears  away,  consumes  or  dimin- 
ishes by  attrition.         * 

X773  Johnson  (ed.  4),  (But  his  example  belongs  to  sense  1.) 
Hence  in  later  Diets. 

Weariable  (wi»*riab'l),  a.  [f.  Weary  v.  + 
-ABLE.]     Capable  of  being  wearied. 

'775  Ash,  Unweariable,  not  weariable.  x856RusKiNJIf<?^. 
Paint.  III.  IV.  X.  §  14  The  imagination  is  eminently  a 
weariable  faculty,  eminently  delicate,  and  incapable  of  bear- 
ing fatigue.  X904  Contemp.  Rev.  Oct.  546  Lord  Leighton . . 
could  judge.. with  the  mmimum  of  aesthetic  strain;  while 
most  critics,  .have  to  depend,  .on  weariable  taste. 

Hence  Wea*xiableness, 

1904  Contemp.  Rev.  Oct.  540  The  sensitiveness,  the  weari- 
ableness  of  the  aesthetic  faculties.. causes,  in  the  Art-world, 
the  demand  for  novelty  to  outrun  the  legitimate  supply. 

Wearie,  obs,  form  of  Worrx  v. 

Wearied  (wis-iid),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Weary  v.  + 
•edI.J  (Excessively)  fatigued;  tired  out.  Also 
with  out.  Of  a  look,  sigh  :  Expressive  of  or  in- 
dicating weariness. 

XS38  Elvot  Diet.,  Exercilus,  exercised,  vsed  in  labour, 
wened,  hardned.  X560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  419  b, 
Being  so  faint  and  weried  with  traveling.  XS77  Grange 
Golden  Aphrod.  D  iij,  Whilest  he  thought  to  haue  rested  his 
weried  limmcs  in  a  bedde  of  security.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  HI, 
IV.  iv.  112  Now  thy  proud  Necke,  beares  halfe  myburthen'd 
yoke,  From  which,  euen  heere  1  slip  my  wearied  head.  i6a8 
May  Virg.  Ceorg.  n.  63  And  time  it  is  to  ease  our  wearyed 
horse,  a  1646  Z.  Boyd  in  Zion's  Plo7vers  (1855)  App.  17  My 
wearied  soul  he  doth  restore.  X667  M  ilton  P,  L.  i.  320  Or 
have  ye  chos'n  this  place  After  the  loyl  of  Battel  to  repose 
Your  wearied  vertue.  X746  Fkancis  tr.  Nor.,  Sat.  i.  v.  28 
Till  wearied  passenger  retires  to  rest.  x8ao  Scott  Monast. 
xvii.  Why  art  thou  so  well  pleased  that  the  morning  should 
call  thee  up  to  daily  toil,  and  the  evening  again  lay  thee 
down  a  wearied-out  wretch  ?  1813  —  Quentin  D.  xxxvi, 
'Jhe  wearied  and  wounded .  .were  calling  in  vain  for  shelter 
and  refreshment.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xW\\\,  Wear- 
ing the  depressed  and  wearied  look  of  one  who  [etc.].  X84X 
S.  Warren  Ten  Z'/w?;^.  1.  viii.  He  stretches  his  wearied  limbs 
to  their  uttermost.  iZnz  Tennyson  Gareth  ^  Lyn.  1234  Yet 
not  less  I  felt  Thy  manhood  thro'  that  wearied  lance  of  thine. 
1888  Black  In  Far  Lochaber  xxiii,  She  turned  away  with  a 
wearied  sigh. 

Comb.  X849  C.  Bronte  Shirley  xi,  She  came  back.. pale 
and  wearied-looking. 

Hence  Wea*riedly  adv.,  Wea'riedness. 

ax6x7  Bayne  Z,£c/.  (1634)  308  The  more  weariednesse  we 
feele,  the  more  we  may  be  hold  this  way.  1681  Rvcaut  tr. 
Gracian's  Critick  81  Having,  .weariedly  travelled  over 
much  ground^  they  met  no  Man.  Ibid.  161  When  the  other 
Sences  weanedly  retire  to  their  repose, ..  these  careful 
Centinels  of  the  Soul,  attend  their  guards.  x688  Sandilands 
Salut.  Endeared  Love  30  Which  brings  a  weariedness,  faint- 
ness,  and  benummedness  over  them.  x8is  Scott  Guy  M. 
xlvi,  The  poor  Dominie,  .weariedly  plodded  his  way  towards 
Woodbourne.  1865  Mrs.  Newby  Comm.  Stnse  xlvi.  1 1.  247 
'What  a  mother!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sowerby,  weariedly. 
x87»  Tennvson  Last  Tourn.  156  Sighing  weariedly.  x886 
Daily  N civs  12  Oct.  3/1  Weariedly  trudging  home. 

Wearier  (wi*Ti3j).  rare,  [f.  Weary  v,\ 
-ER  1.]     One  who  wearies  or  fatigues. 

X765  J.  Brown  Chr.  yrnl.f  Winter  Day  253  To  be.. a 
wearier  of  God  with  iniquity,  a  blasphemer  [etc.]. 

Weariful  (wl»riful),  a.    [f.  Weary  v.  +-ful.] 

1.  That  causes  weariness ;  that  tires  one's  en- 
durance or  patience. 

C1454  Pecock  Folewer  15  Maters,  .which  ellis  schulde 
haue  be  to  hem  ouyr  hard  and  ouer  weriful  to  be  vndirstonde. 
1482  Monk  o/"  Evesham  (Arh.)  82  Vef  y  schulde.  .declare 
syngierly  the  peynys  and  tormentys  of  euery  syngler  cryme 
.  .hit  wulde  be  ouer  teduse  and  weriful  to  the  redder  therof. 
J591  R.  TuRNBULL  .S"/.  James  sr  That  we. .with  inuincible 
fortitude  and  pacience,  may  finish  our  wearifull  pilgrimage 
in  his  feare,  religion  and  seruice.  01825  Forby  Voc.  E. 
Anglia,  Weariful,  tiresome;  giving  exercise  to  patience. 
Kx.  'I  have  had  a  weariful  bout  of  it.'  1826  Galt  Last  of 
Lairds  i.  B  O  that  wearyfu'  jaunt  to  Embro'  to  see  the  King  ! 
1846  G.  S.  Faber  Lett.  Traciar.  Secess.  194  So  proceeds  the 
Professor  through  ten  weariful  pages.  1849  C.  Bronte 
Shirley  vi,  This  foreign  style  of  darning,  .was  done  stitch 
by  stitch,  so  as  exactly  to  imitate  the  fabric  of  the  stocking 
itself  J  a  wearifu' process.  1886  Svmonds  J?tf«a/«.  It.,Cath. 
React.  (i8rj8)  VIl.  xiii.  310  Visions  of  dreary  wanderings 
through  weariful  saloons.  191a  W.  S.  Blunt  Land  IVar  in 
Ireland  XK.  339  Twenty  weariful  Irish  miles. 
b.  of  a  person.  Sc. 

a  1700  Gaberlunzie-Man  vii.  The  weirifou*  Gaberlunzie- 
man.    x88a  Stevenson  Fam.  Stud.  (188S)  299  She  was  a 
religious  hypochondriac,  a  very  weariful  woman, 
C.  of  the  weather.     Chiefly  Sc. 

X87J  J.  Payne  Sougs  of  Life  ff  Death  224  Wearyful  winter 
is  gone  at  last.  S874  R.  Tyrwhitt^^c/cA.  Clubii-^  Spite  of 
gray  winter  and  weariful  weather.  X894  A.  "K^io  Sangso'  the 
Ileatherland  48  The  wearifu'  snaw,  O,  the  wearifu'  snaw  ! 

2.  I'"ull  of  weariness  ;  utterly  fatigued.  Of  a  per- 
son :  Languid  or  affecting  languor.  Of  a  look, 
sigh,  smile:  Exhibiting  or  expressing  weariness, 

x86a  Matilda  B.  Edwards  John  ^  I  xxiv.  (1276)  323  He 


WEABIFULLY. 


229 


WEAKISH. 


lay  still  for  some  time  with  a  weariful  smile  upon  his  lips. 
1880  G.  Macdonald  Diary  Old  Soul  t  eb.  25,  And  the 
thought-spirit,  weariful  and  wan,.. Sinks  moveless.  1880 
Jefferies  (7rff«tf  /-'erne  Farvi  209  The  wearyfui  women 
came  homeward  from  the  gleaning.  1885  Jean  Ingelow 
Sleep  c/Sig'istnundZ  His  weird  is  on  him  to  grope  in  the 
dark  with  endless  Weariful  feet  for  a  goal  that  shifteth  still. 
i8gi  Merf.uith  One  of  our  Cong,  xxviii,  Colney  cast  a  weari- 
ful look  backward.  1899  Crockett  Kit  Kennedy  9  Lilias 
sighed  the  long,  weariful  sigh  of  hope  deferred. 
Hence  Wearifally  adv.j  Wea'rifalness. 

1838  Lett.fr.  Madras  (1843)  226,  I  quite  dread  to  hear  the 
subject  mentioned,  for  fear  df  a  quarrel,  besides  the  weari- 
fulness.  1885  Meredith  Diana  iv,  There  was  a  strange 
interjection,  as  to  the  wearifulness  of  constantly  wandering. 
1888  Ulack  In  Far  Lochaber  xxiii,  The  long  night  passed, 
slowly  and  wearifuUy.  1907  C.  G.  Harper  Rural  Nooks  14 
The  blurred  Hghtsof  the  streets  and  shops  going  weirdly  and 
weariful ly  by. 

Wea'rihood.  nonce-wd.  [-HOOD.]  The  condi- 
tion of  being  weary. 

1883  AcadetJiy  27  Oct,  278/1  After  years  of  doubt  and  de- 
ception and  the  wearihood  of  waiting,  the  Wanderer  at  last 
returns. 

Weariless  (wis-riles),  «.    [f.  Weart  v,  + 

-LESS.]     That  does  not  \Neary  or  become  weary. 

c  1430  Lydc.  Min,  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  75  Weryles  I  walke 
ay  in  trouble  and  travaile,  Ever  travilyng  witheout  werynes. 
1608  HiERON  Defence  11.  184  Will  ever  any  man  but  a 
wearylesse  wrangler,  .affirme  and  stand  to  it,  that  wisdoms 
is  taken  diversely  here.  1799  Sheridan  Pizarro  i.  i,  With 
weariless  remonstrance  he  sued  to  win  me  from  mypurpose. 
1813  Hogg  Queen's  Wake  i.  (1814)  51  How  came  yon  white 
doves  from  the  window  to  fly,  And  hover  on  weariless  wing 
to  the  sky?  1879  Lowell  Mem,  Poems,  To  W.  L.  Garri. 
son  42  O  small  beginnings,  ye  are  great  and  strong,  Based 
on  a  faithful  heart  and  weariless  brain  I  x886  Blackmore 
Sprivghaven  ix,  The  weariless  tide  came  up  and  lifted  the 
bedded  keel.  1906  Times  Lit.  Su/>/>l.  30  Nov.  402/2  A  sturdy 
Dissenter,  a  weariless  promoter  of  Godliness. 

Hence  Wea*rilessl7  adv. 

»79i  CoLLiNSON  Hist.  Somerset  610  A  headland,  .where  a 
huge  disjointed  rock.. is  wearilessly  combated  by  ilie  waves. 
1893  F.  Adams  Neiv  Egypt  152  He  opposed  openly  and 
wearilessly  the  ruinous  policy  of  his  master. 

"Wearily  (wlsTili),  culv.  [f.  Weary  a.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  a  weary  manner ;  with  weariness. 

1481  Caxtos  Godfrey  cXxxxv.  371  Theyr  enemyes  wexed 
wery  and  weryly  and  slowly  defended  them.  1523  Berners 
Froiss.  clxxxvL  (1812)  I.  221  And  so  they  went  weryly  by 
heapes.  1568  Grafton  Chron,  11.  598  They  perceaued  a 
flocke  of  men  of  armes  comming  together  right  wcrily.  x6io 
Shaks.  Temp.  in.  \.  32  Mir.  You  looke  wearily.  18. .  Moorb 
*  Merrily  every  Bosom^  ii,  Wearily  every  basom  pineth.  1839 
TsNNYSON  Marr.  Geraint  254  (He]  down  the  long  street 
riding  wearily,  Found  every  hostel  full.  1866  Geo.  Eliot 
Felix  Holt  i,  A  heavy  moth  floated  by,  and,  when  it  settled, 
seemed  to  fall  wearily.     X891  Farrar  Darkn,  ^  Damn  Ux, 

What  is  heaven?'  aslced  Poppxa,  wearily. 

Weariness  (wi»Tine5).  [f.  Weary  «.+ -ness.] 

1.  Weary  condition ;  extreme  tiredness  or  fatigue 
resulting  from  exertion,  continued  endurance  of 
pain,  or  want  of  sleep. 

C900  Bxda's  //«/.  iii.ix.  (1S90)  i78[J>aethors]  J^ygewuneli- 
can  t>eawc  horsa  sefter  weri;:;nesse  ongon  wealwian.  cxaoo 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  35  [Adam]  ne  J»urte  naure  J>olen  hunger 
ne  J»urst,.  .ne  werinesse,  ne  elde,  ne  unhel5e,  ne  deS.  xa^/ 
R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  4920  +  34  He  lay  muchedel  of  J>e  ny^t  in 
wo  &  in  sorwe,.  .So  )>at  aslep  atte  laste  vor  werynysse  nym 
nome.  <:x38o  Wvclif  Sel.  iP'ks.  III.  35  Upberynge  us  in 
oure  werynes,  c  1450  Merlin  ii.  39  Than  the  white  [dragon] 
leide  hym  down  to  teste  for  werynesse.  1500-ao  Dunbar 
Poems  XXXV.  9  For  weirines  on  me  ane  slummersoft  Come 
with  ane  dremyng.  1584  Cogan  Haven  Health  i.  11  First 
I  shall  declare  what  remedie  is  to  be  vsed  against  wearinesse 
which  commeth  by  immoderatclabour.  x6ii  Shaks,  Cyntb. 
III.  vi.  33  Wearinesse  Can  snore  vpon  the  Flint,  when  restie 
Sloth  Findes  the  Downe-piUow  hard.  X649  J.  Tavlor 
(Water  P.J  Wandering  to  see  West  8  At  last,  wearinesse  and 
watching,  began  to  inforce  sleep  ui>on  nie.  X707  Floyer 
Physic.  Pulse-Watch  86  If  the  Exercise  be  Immoderate  with 
great  Weariness,  the  Spirits  and  Heat  are  very  much 
evaporated.  1797  Colkridge  Christabel  i.  74,  I  scarce  can 
speak  for  weariness.  1856  Sir  B.  Brooir  Psychol.  Inq.  I.  iv. 
136  The  muscles,  .may  be  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  in- 
voluntary contraction.,  without  weariness  being  induced. 

2.  Tedium  or  distaste  induced  by  monotonous  or 
uncongenial  conditions  or  occupations ;  tiredness 
0/  Sl  course  of  action,  a  state  of  things,  a  person  or 
thing,     t  Also  rarely  const,  to  witli  inf. 

X5»6  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  129  b,  Therof  folowcth . . 
tedyousnes  in  all  goosily  exercyse,  &  werynes  of  holy  com- 
pany. xs6o  Daus  ir.  Sleidane's  Comm,  376  A  certeyne 
wearynes,  and  impacience  of  long  imprisonment.  1635  Bacon 
Ess.y  Death  {.\th.)  387  A  man  would  die,  though  he  were 
neither  valiant,  nor  miserable,  only  vpon  a  wearinesse  to  doe 
the  same  thin?,  so  oft  oner  and  ouer.  1643  R.  Baker  C^r*?//. 
(1653)  9  Osred,  whose  wife  Cutburga,  out  of  a  loatlnng  weari- 
nesse of  wedlock,  sued  out  a  divorce  from  her  husband.  1853 
piCKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xii,  Weariness  of  soul  lies  before  her,  as 
it  lies  behind.  x8s8  Fboude  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  xviii.  37  'J'he 
struggle.. terminated,  through  weariness  of  enduring  and 
inflicting  suffering.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  15  May  5/6  Sheer 
weariness  of  things  which  are  to  them  common  and  familiar. 

8.  Something  that  wearies. 

1560  Bible  (Geneva)  Eccl.  xiL  13  There  is  none  end  in 
making  nianiebokes :  and  muche  reading  is  a  wearines  of  the 
flesh.  X845  Froudb  Nemesis  of  Faitk  (1849)  ^"^  l-ong  devo- 
tions are  a  weariness  to  healthy  children.  1856  Miss  Vonge 
Daisy  Chain  ii.  x.  The  children  were  dull,  and  she  began  to 
believe  she  was  doing  no  good— it  was  all  a  weariness.  1905 
R,  Bacot  Passport  x.  90  To  be  compelled  by  fashion  to  .sit 
down  to  a  meal  at  the  pleasantest  hour  in  all  the  twenty- 
four  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh  and  a  vexation  to  the  spirit. 

Wearing  (weo-rig),  z'^/.  sb^    [f.  Wear  v^-^ 

-ING  1.] 


+ 1.  The  fact  or  habit  of  being  clothed  in  a  par- 
ticular way  ;  kind  or  style  of  clotliing ;  also  concr, 
what  a  person  wears  or  might  wear.   Obs. 

a  izz^A'icr.  R.  8  Gif  heo  hit  ne  bihat  nout  heo  hit  mai  don 
l^auh,  &  leten  hwon  heo  welwule,  alse  of  mete  &  of  drunch, 
fleschsforgon  o)>er  visch, . .  of  weriunge,  of  Hggunge,  of  vres,  of 
beoden.  Ibid.  368  Mid  festen,mid  wechthen,  mid  disciplines, 
mid  herd  weriunge.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  1521  Of  bathe 
(ler  worldes  gret  outrage  we  se..In  worldis  havyng  and 
beryng,  In  vayii  apparail  and  in  weryng.    c  X400  Br^t  ccxx. 

(1906)  261  [Hel  disgisede  him  wi}?  wonder  ryche  clot>es 
oute  of  al  maner  resoun  bo^e  of  shaping  and  of  wering. 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  137  Pamperyng  or  cuer- 
nioche  cherysshyng  of  our  bodyes  by  soft  lyenge,  soft  wer- 
yng, or  moche  fedj-ng.  x6oo  Holland  Pliny  viii.  xlyiii.  I. 
228  The  waved  water  chamelot,  was  from  the  beginning 
esteemed  the  richest  and  bravest  wearing.  1605  Shaks.  0th. 
IV.  iii.  16  Giue  me  my  nightly  wearing,  and  adieu.  «  X613 
OvERDURV  Wife,  Characters,  Milkmaid  (1618)  14  b,  For 
though  she  be  net  arraled  in  the  spoile  of  the  Silke-worme, 
she  is  deckt  in  innocence,  a  far  better  wearing.  i6ai  Lady 
M.  Wroth  Urania  510  Hee  perswaded  his  companion  to 
put  on  bis  Wast-coate,  and  night-wearing,  and  walk  into  the 
garden.  1639  Gaule  Holy  Madn.  134  Another  shape  out, 
and  asiother  trim  up  their  wearings.  1654  Gavton  Pleas. 
Notes  II.  iv.  48  He  shifted  his  Velvet  Truncks,  which  was  his 
customary  wearing.  X690  Locke  Govt.  i.  i.  Chains  are  but 
an  ill  wearing,  how  much  Care  soever  hath  been  taken  to.file 
and  polish  them. 

b.  pi.  (See  quot.) 
X837  Patent  27  Nov.  in  Civil Engin.  ^  Arch.  Jml,  I.  54/2 
Certain  Improvements  for  producing  Ornamental  Lace  or 
Wearings. 

2.  The  action  of  carrying  on  the  body  (an  article 
of  dress,  an  ornament,  or  the  like),  f  Of  one^ s  wear' 
ingx  forming  part  of  one's  wardrobe  {obs.').  h\i>ofig, 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1123  For  ho  schynes  so  schyr  Jiat 
is  of  schap  rounde, ..&  wax  euer  in  J?e  worlde  in  weryng  so 
olde,  5et  |>e  perle  payres  not  whyle  ho  in  pyese  lasttes, 
1426  E.E.  Wills  (1882)  71,  1  woll  )>at..my  preest  haue..a 

§owne  of  my  weryng.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  xxvii.  39 
eint  Bernarde, . .  for  his  holy  lyuing,  and  of  weringe  of  the 
heyre,.,was  chose  to  be  abbot  of  that  place.  1482  Cely 
Papers  (Camden)  103  My  mother  has  gewyn  to  Myhellz 
wyfe  a  cremsyn  goune  of  hyr  wheryng.  1581  Pettie 
Guazzd's  Civ,  Conv.  i.  (1586)  A  3  b,  Such  rare  iewels  are  well 
worth  the  wearing.  1607  Shaks.  Timon  v.  i.  146  Speciall 
Dignities,  which  vacant  lye  For  thy  best  vse  and  wearing. 
1704  Swift  T.  Tub  iL  54  With  good  wearing,  they  will  last  you 
freshand  sound  as  long  as  you  hve.  171  x  Steele  5/;c/.  No.  43 
P  10  But  a  Fool  of  a  colder  Constitution  would  have. .made 
Buff  of  his  Skin,  for  the  Wearing  of  the  Conqueror.  X719 
De  Foe  Crusoe  n.  (Globe)  431,  I  desir'd  that  they  might  all 
take  an  equal  Quantity  of  the  Goods  that  were  for  wearing. 
x8i8  ScoTT  Br,  Lamm,  xxx.  He  rushed  into  the  room  with 
a  willow  branch  in  his  hand,  which  he  told  her  had  arrived 
that  instant  from  Germany  for  her  special  wearing.  1849 
Macaulay///j/.  Eng.  vii.  II.  182  The  opposition,  it  seemed, 
wished.. to  make  the  crown  of  England  not  worth  the 
wearing. 

b.  allrib,  in  wearing  apparel,  wearing  gear 
(arf-4.),  articles  of  clothing  collectively,  f  Formerly 
also  in  many  other  collocations  with  the  senses 
'suitable  or  intended  for  wearing',  as  wearing 
clothes^  garments,  gown,  jewels^  linen^  rapier. 

Also  t  wearing  plate,  plate  in  actual  household  use  (cf. 
Wear  t'.'  2  b). 

1418  E,  E.  Wills  (1882)  32  Myne  owne  wcrynge  clothes. 
145^  in  Somerset  Med.  iVills  (1901)  365  All  my  weryng 
kcrcheff  evenly  to  be  departed  betwene  her  and..  Agnes 
Huyssh.  X542  Udall  Erasm,  Apoph.-io^  He  would  of  a 
custome  diligently  serclie  his  robes,  and  al  his  wearyng 
peare,  &  saic  [etc.].  X575  Fleming  Virg.  Bmol.  viii.  26 
These  wearing  geere  somtimes  to  me  that  faithles  fellowe 
lefte.  1576  —  Panopl.  Epist.  354Thesheepe.  .yeeldethher 
woll,  which  is  wouen  and  wrought  to  make  vs  wearing  gar- 
mentes.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  ^'/,  i.  iii.  88  The  very  irayne 
of  her  worst  wearing  Gowne,  Was  better  worth  then  all  my 
Fathers  I.ands.  1616  MS.  Liber Defios.Archd,  Colcestr.t^^ 
His  wife's  wearing  lynnen.  X617  in  W.  F.  Shaw  Mem, 
Eastry  (1870)  237  Item  all  her  weareinge  apparell,  xvij". 
x6ao  Inv.  in  Essex  Rev.  (15)07)  XVI.  206  His  purs  and  war- 
inge  parell,  ij".  x66x  in  W:  M.  Sargent  Maine  Wills  (1887) 
3,  I  giue  vnto  Anthony  Littlefejld  all  my  weareing  Cloaths. 
X683  in  J.  HuUs  Diaries  (1S57)  260  The  s*  Judith  Hull  [the 
widow] shall  have  and  enjoy  out  of  the  personal  estate,  .one 
halfe  part  of  all  the  wearing  plate.     1685  in  Verney  Mem. 

(1907)  II.  421  Bring  along  wth  you.,  yr  Best  Waring  Things. 
1688  }\q\a>ml  Armoury  \s.  xii.  (Roxb.J  487/1  His  owne  weare- 
ing rapier  carried  by  his  servant.  171X  De  Foe  Mem. 
Cavalier  (1840)  72  Some  wearing  linen.  X740  C'tess  Hart- 
ford Orr.  (1805)  II.  29  Her  wearing  jewels  ate  the  finest 
and  most  various  of  any  sovereign's  now  living.  X835  Dickens 
Sk.  Boz,  Pawnbroker  s  Shop,  Wearing  apparel  of  every 
description.  1900  H.  Sutcliffe  Shameless  Wayne  xiv. 
With  blood  on  his  weariiig-gear  and  sorrow  on  his  face. 

3.  The  condition  or  process  of  being  continuously 
in  wear  or  use.  Chiefly  in  phrases  with  prep.,  as 
in  (f  the')  wearing,  {the)  worse  for  (f  the)  wearing. 

X546  J.  Heywood  Prov.  (1867)  44  All  thyng  is  the  woors 
for  the  wearyng.  1581  Pettie  Guazzo's  Civ,  Conv.  i.  (1586) 
u  That  the.. Boole  was  made  of  such  leather  as  would 
shrinke  in  the  wearing.  1613  },  May  Decl,  Estate  of  Cloth 
38  After  a  moneths  wearing,  it  will  looke  like  a  souldiers 
coat  which  hath  line  sixe  moneths  out  of  garrison.  2697 
Collier  Ess.  Mor.  Subj.  11.  (1703)  69  Friendsliip  is  one  of 
those  few  things  which  are  the  better  for  the  wearing.  1706 
E.  Ward  Woodt-n  World  Diss.  (1708)  74  His  hardest  Tools 
are  the  worse  for  Wearing.  X711  Dissenting  Teachers 
Addr.agst.  Bill  for  building  jo  New  Churches  18  A  Pulpit 
little  worse  for  wearing  to  dispose  off.  J7a4  Ramsav  Widozu 
10  The  Widow  she's  youthfu',  and  never  ae  Hair  The  war  of 
the  wearing. 

4.  The  action  of  wasting,  damaging,  or  exhaust- 
ing, or  the  process  of  being  wasted,  by  continuous 
use  or  exposure.     Also  with  away,  down,  out. 


'473  Cental  Bk.  Cupar-Angus  (1879}  1. 177  For  the  defens 
of  the  said  land  for  the  weryng  awa  of  watter  als  far  as  thar 
bundysrekys.  X500-20  Dunbar /V««jlxiii.  31  Haillincverie 
circumstance,  In  forme,  in  mater,  and  substance,  But  wering, 
orconsumptioun.  x^z-^Act  14  ^  15  Hen.  1^1/ 1 c.6  §2  Many 
other  Comon  wayes . .  be  so  depe  and  noyous  by  wearyng  and 
Course  of  Water  and  other  occasions,  that  [etc.].  1342 
Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  17  b,  To  liuing  asingle  lif  is  annexed 
..vtter  decaiyng  and  wearyng  out  of  the  name.  1597 
Shaks.  2  Hen.  Il^,\.  i.  89,  I  will  deuise  matter  enough  out  of 
this  Shallow,  to  keepe  Prince  Harry  in  continuall  Laughter, 
the  wearing  out  of  sixe  Fashions  (which  is  foure  Tearmes). 
1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  10  F  3  Such  Writings  as  tend  to 
the  wearing  out  of  Ignorance,  Passion,  and  Prejudice.  x8oa 
Plavfair  Ilhistr.  Huttoninn  Theory  294  The  thinnest  part 
of  that  rock.. has  been  perfectly  defended  by  them  from 
every  sort  of  wearing  and  decay.  1853  Mrs.  Gaskell  Ruth 
xxix,  I'he  final  and  unmendable  weanng-out  of  the  parlour 
carpet,  which  there  was  no  spare  money  to  replace.  1855 
W.  H.  Barlow  in  Phil.  Trnfis.  CXLV,  226  This  arose  from 
a  slight  wearing  of  the  working  parts  of  the  measuring 
instrument.  1877  Uuxh^'v Physiogr.  ix.  149  Thegreat  wear- 
ing down  of  land  which  must  be  effected  by  rain  and  rivers. 
1883  Science  II.  75/2  The  wearing-away  of  the  falls  would 
injure  navigation  above.  X908  Animal  Managem.  (War 
Office)  183  This  wearing  out  of  a  tired  horse  by  a  tired  man . 

b.  concr.  \ii  pL  Worn  places,  marks  of  wear. 
1885  Locii  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  iv.  313/1  If  the  pallets  are 

worn,  the  wearings  must  be  filed  out. 

c.  Wasting  from  disease  :  in  quot.  with  axvay, 
(?  Obs.)    Hence  dial,  a  wasting  illness,  consumption, 

1654  Sir  a.  Johnston  (Ld.  Wariston)  DiaryiS.  H.  S.)  II. 
340  Hearing  of  my  Lord  CraighaU  his  fayling  and  wearyng 
away,  I  went  to  him.  1824  Carr  Craven  Gloss.,  Wearing, 
consumption.  X876  Mr,  Gray  ^  his  Neighbours  1. 116,  I  do 
believe  one  on  'em  is  going  into  a  wearin'. 

d.  Wearying  or  exhausting  effect. 

184s  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  Whiteboy  I.  ix.  140  The  woe  and 
wearing  of  weeks  [of  sickness]  sobered  and  softened  her. 

f  5.  Manner  in  which  a  cloth,  etc.  wears  (well  or 
badly)  ;  degree  of  resistance  to  the  effects  of  wear. 
Also  fig.,  degree  in  which  a  person  continues  to 
merit  approval ;  also,  degree  of  resistance  to  the 
effects  of  lime.   Obs.  rare. 

1549  Latimer  2nd  Serm.  bef.  Edw,  VI  (Arb.)  59  Salomon 
sayed  to  hym  [sc.  Adonias]:  Gette  the  into  thy  liouse,  hi- 
lyke  he  meante  to  warde,  and  ther  to  se  hys  wearynge,  as 
if  he  shouldesaye,  shewe  thyselfewythoute  gall  of  ambition, 
to  be  a  quiet  subiecte,  and  1  wyll  pardon  the  for  ihys  tyme. 
Hut  I  wyll  se  the  wearynge  of  the.  1566  A.  Edwards  in 
Hakluyt  Voy.  (1599)  I.  358  They  talke  much  of  London 
clothes,  and  they  that  know  the  wearing,  are  desirous  of 
them  before  the  cloth  of  tlie  womens  making,  for  they  find  it 
nothing  durable.  X740  Gibber  Afol.  177  In  the  Wearing  of 
her  Person,  slie  was  particularly  fortunate ;  her  Figure  was 
always  improving,  to  her  Thirty*sixth  Year. 

6.  Passing,  elapsing  (of  a  period  of  time),  rare. 

X876  Morris  Sigurd  i.  30  Now  again  in  a  half  month's 
wearing  goes  Signy  into  the  wild.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Die.'., 
Wearing. .  3.  Diminution  or  passing  away ;  as,  the  wearing 
of  the  season.  190s  A.  T.  Sheppard  Red  Cravat  m.  ii.  238 
Before  the  weaiing  of  a  moon,  [he]  was  back  again. 

"Wea'ring,  vbl.  sb.^  Naitt.  [f/WEAu  2^.2  + 
-ixu  1.]  The  action  of  turning  a  vessel's  stern  to 
windward :  opposed  to  talking.     Also  attrib, 

i^  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Wearing.  See  the 
article  Veering.  X840  R.  H.  Dana  Bef.  Mast  xxiii,  A 
regular  tacking  and  wearing  bill  was  made  out. 

Wearing  (we^Tlij),  //>/.  a.  [f.  Wear  v?-  + 
-iNG  2.] 

1.  Exhausting,  tiring;  enfeebling  by  continued 
strain  or  irritation.     Also  wearing-out. 

1811  Lady  Granville  Lett.^iiSg.^)  1.  20,  I  have  been  pre- 
vented writing  by  most  wearing  nervous  headaches.  X815 
Chalmers  in  Hunna.  Life  (1851)  II.  18  A  heartless,  hard 
driving,  distracting,  and  wearing  out  life  among  the  bustle 
of  unministerial  work.  1824 Susan  TERRtEn Inker.  x\,  She., 
remarked,  what  a  wearing-out  thing  it  [reading  aloud]  was 
for  the  reader.  x8^7  Cahlyle  AVto  Lett.  (1904)  I.  55^  My 
toil  is  great ;  but  it  is  not  a  wearing  toll,  as  that  of  writing 
is.  X859  J.  Bright  Sp.  India  1  Aug.  (1876)  50  This  wearing 
exasperating  question  of  how  money  is  to  be  got.  X865 
DicKF.NS  Mut.  Fr.  111.  xvi,  You  see  the  occupations  of  the 
day  are  sometimes  a  little  wearing.  1876  Hardy  Ethelbcrta 
XX,  She  began  to  know  how  wearing  were  miserable  days, 
and  how  much  more  wearing  were  miserable  nights.  1887 
Murray's  Mag.  Aug.  267  It  was  in  many  respects  a  wear- 
ing life, 

2.  That  gradually  destroys,  diminishes,  or  im- 
pairs by  continued  use  or  attrition. 

1859  R.  Hunt  Guide  Mus.  Pract.  Geol.  (ed.  2)  392  The 
specimens  exhibited  show  the  wearing  and  grinding  force 
of  the  modern  glaciers.  X876  Geo.  Eliot  Deronda  xx.w, 
This  cloister  was  built  of  harder  stone  than  the  cliurcb,  and 
had  been  in  greater  safety  from  the  wearing  weather.  X903 
W.  CnttYSTAL  Kingd.  Kippen  146  All  ttie  lower  ground  is 
covered  with  sheets  of  boulder  clay,  the  material  resulting 
from  the  wearing  action  of  the  ice. 

3.  That  is  undergoing  wear,  diminution,  or  im- 
pairment by  continued  use  or  attrition. 

tyeZ  Animal  Manage m.{^^-z  GfTice)  36  The  surface  [of 
the  tooth]  which  bites  on  the  food  or  its  fellow  in  the  oppo- 
site jaw  is  the  table,  or  wearing  surface. 

Hence  Wearingly  adv. 

1870  Public  opinion  6  Aug.  170  It  is  the  trivial,  every-day 
suffering  ..that  is  most  wearingly,  if  not  most  keenly,  felt. 

Wearish.  (wl*'rij),  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms : 
4  werische,  5-6  werysshe,  weris(s)he,  -ysh(e, 
wearysh(e,  wear-,  weerishe,  weerysh,  C-7 
werish,  weerish,  9  dial,  warish,  werrish,  6- 
wearish.  [Late  MK,  werische;  of  obscure  origin. 
Cf.  Wersh  a.  which  is  prob.  a  contracted  form  of 
this. 


WEARISHLY. 

There  b  some  resemblance  in  form  and  sense  to  the  early 
rood.  Du.  tverSyWary,  jfarscA^  *  contrartus,  adversus,  malus ' 
(Kilian),  mod.  Du.  txMu-s,  di^usted,  averse,  weary  of,  Du. 
diaL  Tamrttf^  Fris.  veirzick  disgusting ;  but  et>-moIogical  con- 
ncxioo  seems  improbable.] 

L  Destitote  of  savour,  sickly-flavoured,  tasteless, 
insipid ;  unsallcd.  Cf.  Wersh  a.  i. 
^  139BTKEVISA  Barth.  Di  P.  R.  iv.  ix.  (TcUem.  MS.)  Flemme 
is  an  hauoorts  kyndely  colde  and  moyste,  werische  and  un- 
aauoory  [L.  imsi^dus\.  c  14*5  St.  Mary  o/Oigittes  11.  it.  in 
^^^ia VIII.  154  Asanyman..amonge  manymanere  deynte 
metes  wolde  forsake  an  vnsauory  and  werysshe  mete.  1^77 
Norton  Oniitu  Alch,  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  74  Also  is  WecnsK 
iMSt  called  Unsavoury.     1530  Pai^cr.  328/2  Werysshe  as 


raeate  is  that  is  nat  well  taslye,wm/ j<x»/i7««'.  X53X  Tindale 
£jrd«s.  i  yoMn  Prol.  (1538)  7  b,  As  the  tayste  of  the  sycke 
makeCh  wbolsome  and  well  seasoned  meate  bytter,  weerysh, 


and  nnsauer>**  "533  More  DtbelL  Salem  iv.  Wks.  938/1  If 
the  salt  waxe  ones  freshe  &  werisb,  wherin  shal  am  thing 
be  wei  seasoned?  1538  Elvot  Dict,^  Incondttits.  .weryshe. 
1607  BarUy'Break€{\%^J^)2^  When  Hyems  shall  vpon  them 
shake  his  lockes,  Their  grazing  feast  will  haue  a  wearish 
tatch.  i8a8  Carr  Craven  Ghss.^  tVar/sA,  unsavoury.  x88t 
Letc.  Gloss.,  ii^errzsht , .sls  applied  to  drinks,  *  small',  weak, 
sickly,  insipid. 

^*  J^S-  Void  of  relish,  insipid,  savourless ;  flat, 
futile,  inefTectnal. 

1531  Tindale  Expos.  Matt^  v-viL  {?i55o)  23b,  All  werjsh 
and  vnsauerye  ceremonies  whychc  haue  lost  theyr  significa- 
tions. 154*  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  Erasm.  Pref.  *vij  1),  In 
expressyng  and  vttreyngsuchcs.iiynf;es  Xenophon  seemeth 
to  me  somewhat  weeryshe  \mihi  Hilutior  uidetur].  1548 
—  Erasm.  Par.^  Matt,  v,  10-12  Beeyng  ouerwhelmed 
with  werj-she  opinions  and  vayne  desjTcs.  Ibid.  vii.  28, 
2^  They  vsed  to  br>-nge  furth  certaine  werj-she  con- 
stitutions, of  wasshyng^  their  handes  before  meate,  [etc.]. 
Ibid  Luk^  Pref.  (.■.*)  iiij  b,  So  werishe  and  vneffectual  was 
y*  vcrlue  of  the  medicine  of  Physicke  whiche  thei  brought 
\adeo  Pkarmticum  quod  ad/erebeutt  uim  hahebat  dilutam 
4-  itufficacem\.  1549  Coverdale,  etc  Erasm.  Par.  1  Cor. 
i.  9-ao  The  rude  and  wearysh  preaching  [serino  rudis  et 
tnconditus].  1603  Fi.ORio  Montaigne  iii.  v.  523  Yeeld- 
ingliir  pleasures  weerish,  and  hir  amours  tastelesse.  1650 
H.  Brooke  Conserv.  Health  4  A  sickly,  wearish,  and 
momentany  Delight. 

2.  Of  persons  and  animals,  their  limbs,  etc.  : 
Sickly,  feeble,  delicate  ;  lean,  wizened,  shrivelled. 
Also,  of  a  countenance:  Sickly-looking.  Cf. 
Wersh  a.  2. 

X5f3  More  KtcA.  ///  Wks.  (1557)  54/1  Therwt  he  plucked 
Tp  hys  doublet  sleue  to  his  elbow, . .  where  he  shewed  a  werish 
withered  arme  and  small.  1566  Dbant  Horace,  Sat.  11.  v, 
Hiijb,  If  thou  canst  spye  a  wealthie  man,  that  hath  a 
wearyshc  chylde.  There,  shewe  thy  selfe  officious,  a  1568 
AscHAM  Sckolent.  i.fArb.)59  Acountenance,  not  werishe  and 
crabbed,  but  faire  and  cumhe.  7569  V.  Svix^^^^Xx.  Montanus 
Inguis.  30  b,  A  full  weake  &  wearish  body  [L.  corpora 
injirmo  ac  caduco\  XS77  B.  Googe  Heresbac/is  Husb. 
III.  116  b.  If  the^fthe  stallions]  be  to  yong,  they  get  but 
weake  and  wearish  Cokes.  Ibid.  1370,  A  small  and  a 
weerysh  Sheepe.  1579  Lodge  Def.  Plays  5  That  they  like 
good  Phisitions  should  so  frame  their  potions,  that  they 
might  be  appliable  to  the  quesie  stomalcs  of  their  werish 
patients.  1594  Nashe  Un/ort.  Trav.  14  b,  They  haue  hid 
a  little  weerish  leane  face  vnder  a  broad  French  hat.  1596 
Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  v,  34  A  wretched  wearish  elfe,  With 
hollow  eyes  and  rawbone  cheekes  forspent,  x6oo  Subflet 
Country  Fartn  vi.  xxii.  784  1  he  deepe  red  wine  which  is 
harsh  and  rough, . .  b  profitable  to  comfort  the  loose  &  wearish 
stomacke.  ^  x6a4  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  (ed.  2)  Democr.  to  Rdr. 
2  Democritus..was  a  little  wearish  [1621  wearyish]  old 
man,  very  melancholy  by  nature.  X633  Ford  Loi'e's  Sacr. 
V.  i,  A  crooked  leg, . .  a  wearbh  hand,  A  bloodlesse  lip.  1683 
Burnet  Life  Bp.  Bedell  257  It  might  often  have  been 
easily  done,  especially  upon  such  a  weakly  and  wearish  Body. 
x88i  Leic.  Gloss.,  Iverrisky  feeble;  deficient  in  stamina;  of 
a  delicate  constitution.  x888  Doughty  Trav.  Arab.  Des.  I. 
v,  148  All  the  date-eaters  are  of  a  certain  wearish  visage. 

b.  Comb. :  wearish-coloured^  sickly-hued,  pale. 
JS48  Thomas  Ital.  Gram,,  Diet.  (1567),  Pallida,  pale,  or 

wearishe  coloured. 

c.  Lacking  energy,  languid. 

1650  H.  Brooke  Conserv.  Health  163  A  wearish  and  Im. 
potent  giving  up  of  the  spirits,  a  X656  Ussher  Ann.  vi. 
(165^)328  At  the  first  setting  out  they  seemed  to  run  exceed- 
ing well,  but  after  a  while,  to  grow  somewhat  wearish. 

3.  Dull-witted,  stupid. 

1519  HoRMAN  P^ulg.  52  .\  werisshe  [L.  ifisulsus]  felowe 
made  al  this  besynes.  1537  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  111.  III. 
103  My  thyncke  yt  ys  butt  a  weryshe  persson  to  have  any 
such  temyng  of  prophessye. 

4.  ?  Peevish,  cross-grained,  crabbed. 

a  isfi6SiaHEy  Arcadia  11.  xxvL  §  4  (1912)  317  Have  any  of 
you  children,  that  be  not  sometimes  cumbersome?  Have 
any  of  you  fathers,  that  be  not  sometime  weerish  ?  What, 
shall  we.  .hate  our  children,  or  disobey  our  fathers  ? 

HenceWeaTislilyiza'z/.,  languidly,  without  energy; 
Wea'rlslinesa,  lack  of  savour. 

X398  Tbevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  HL  (1495)  893  The 
nynthe  sauour  hyght  werysshenesse  and  vnsauerynesse. 
xS4a  Udai-l  Erasm.  Apoph.  106  marg.,  Beetes  is  an  heibe 
. .of  whose  excedyng  weryshenesse  and  vnsauerynesse  [etc.]. 
1633  Ames  Fresh  Suit  agst.  Ceremonies  Pref.  p.  xvii,  How 
wearishly  &  unwillingly  goe  they  to  the  worke  ? 

Wearisome  (y/Wn^Sm),  a.  Forms :  5  wery- 
som,  6  weerysom,  werisum,  wearisom,  7 
wearysome,  6-  wearisome,     [f.  Weary  v.  and 

a,  +  -SOME.] 

fl.  Weary;  showing  signs  of  weariness.  Obs, 
4:1460  J.  RussEi-L  Bk.  Nurture  751  The  sotelte  a  man 
with  sikelle  in  hishande,  In  a  ryvere  of  watur  stande 
wrapped  in  wedes  in  a  werysom  wyse.  c  1475  Partenay 
4406  Hyt  declare  and  tell  shall  my  werfyjsom  gost.  1561  T. 
HoBV  ir.  Castiglione's  (  ourtyer  11.  (1577)  K  iv  b,  At  banck- 
ettes  they  refreshed  their  wcerysome  mindes,  \\\  those  high 
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I  discourses  and  diuine  imaginations  of  theirs.  x63«  Lithgow 
Trav.  11.  49  The  wearisome  creatures  of  the  world  declining 
to  their  rest,  a  1656  Ussher  Ann,  vu  (1658)  190  They  came, 
and  saw  no  attendance  about  him,  onely  a  decrepit  and 

;    wearisom  old  man,  lying  along  upon  the  beach. 

j     2.  Causing  weariness  through  monotony,  or  the 

,  continuance  of  uncongenial  circumstances;  tedious. 
1450-1530  Myrr.  OurLadye  55  The  remedy  hereof  [unde- 
votion]  ys..to  abyde  vpon  the  tretable  sayng  of  theyre 
seruice,  be  vt  neuer  so  werysom.  1590  Spenser  F\  Q. 
II.  xii.  32  This  is.. The  worlds  sweet  In,  from  paine  and 
wearisome  turmoyle.  1596  Ralegh  Discov.  Guiana  97 
It  is  nowe  time  to  returne  towardes  the  North,  and  we 
founde  it  a  wearisome  way  backe.  a  1653  Binning  Sinner's 
Sanct.  xxix.  Wks.  (1735)  316/2  What  is  your  Life,  but  a 
tedious  and  wearisome  Repetition  of  such  brutish  Actions 
which  only  terminate  on  the  Body?  a  1699  Temple 
Health  <5-  Long  Life  Wks.  1720  I.  zSS  All  will  allow.. the 
several  Conditions  of  Fortune  to  be  all  wearysome,  dull  or 
disagreeable  without^  good  Humour.  178a  Miss  Burney 
Cecilia  vii.  vi,  Simplicity  uninformed,  becomes  wearisome. 
x8u  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  n.  Con/.  Drunkard^  A  forecast  of  the 
wearisome  day  that  lies  before  me.  1825  Scott  Betrothed 
xxii,  It  was  impossible  for  life  to  glide  away  in  more  weari- 
some monotony  than  at  the  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse. 
i883_'Ouida'  iVanda\,i\Z  1  he  ceremonies  of  a  court  are 
wearisome  to  me.  X89X  Speaker  2  May  533/3  The  author 
might  do  much  belter  if  he  would  give  up  this  wearisome 
murder-mongering,  and  lake  a  fresh  subject.  1903  Spectator 
II  Oct.  520/1  At  almost  wearisome  length  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  set  forth  the.. case. 
b,  of  a  speaker  or  writer, 
*S73  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  35,  I  persaiv  how 
wensum  and  tocdius  I  have  bene  unto  your  wurship.  1634 
W.  TiRWHYT  tr,  Balzac's  Lett.  I.  43  Were  it  not  that  I  feare 
to  be  wearisome  unto  you,  I  should  never  make  an  end  of 
my  newes.  1841-44  Emerson  Ess.^  Intellect  Wks.  (Bohn) 
I.  141  How  wearisome  the., political  or  religious  fanatic. . 
whose  balance  is  lost  by  the  exaggeration  of  a  single  topic. 
3.  Causing  weariness  from  bodily  or  mental  ex- 
ertion or  protracted  pain ;  fatiguing,  exhausting. 
Now  somewhat  rare. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  i.  vii.  §  7  The  roote  hereof,  diuine 
malediction;  whereby  the  instruments  being  weakned 
wherewithall  the  soule  (especially  in  reasoning)  doth  worke, 
it  preferreih  rest  in  ignorance  before  wearisome  labour  to 
knowe.  1691  Ray  Creation  11.  (1692)4  The  Head.. would 
have  been  very  painful  and  wearisome  to  carry,  if  the  Neck 
had  lain  parallel  or  inclining  to  the  Horizon.  1703  M. 
Warwick  inBaynard  Cold  Bathitig  11,297  A  weak  and 
wearisom  Pain,  together  with  a  soreness  upon  the  Part. 
'75°  Johnson  Idler  No.  6  F  2  There  was  once  a  time  when 
Wreaths  of  Bays  or  Oak  were  considered  as  recompences 
equal  to  the  more  wearisome  labours.  1751  Labelye  litest m. 
AV.66  Theirgreat  Trouble,  Care,  and  wearisome  Attendance. 
1883  Josephine  E.  Butler  Atttob,  xii.  (1909)  177,  I  climbed 
up  the  wearisome  gallery  stairs.  1916  Lancet  8  Jan.  73/a 
The  hand-bellows  is  of  such  a  size  that  it  fills  the  hand  com. 
fortably,  and  continuous  pumping  is  not  wearisome. 

WeaTisomely,  a^z'.  [-ly2.]  in  a  wearisome 
manner,     a.  So  as  to  cause  weariness. 

<=■ '735  Secker /.^c/.  C«/tfc//.  xxxviii.  (1769)  II.  276  In  the 
whole  of  this  Work,  we  must  be  careful,  neither  to  hurry  over 
any  Part  thoughtlessly,  nor  lengthen  it  wearisomely.  i8a8 
Harrovian  155  Although  wearisomely  fond  of  description, 
L.  E.  L.  is  deficient  in  giving  the  shades  of  character,  and 
variety  of  iilubtration._  1863  Lowell  ^S^w.r/j'  Wind.,  Tlwreau 
(1871)156  If  he  boianise  somewhat  wearisomely,  he  gives  us 
now  and  then  superb  outlooks  from  some  jutting  crag.  1884 
Manch.  Exam.  14  July  5/5  The  comedy  drags  somewhat 
wearisomely  towarcfs  the  end.  i&&^Spectator%  K\\%.  1048/1 
The  wearisomely  abundant  current  literature  concerning 
actors  and  acting. 

b.  In  a  state  of  wearmess  or  ennui,  rare. 
1831  Carlyle  Sartor  Res.  11.  vii.  As  he  wanders  weari- 
somely through  this  world.  1858  —Fredk.  Gt.xw.m.  I.  214 
What  struggles  and  inextricable  armed-litigations  there 
were  for  it,  readers  of  Brandenburg-History  too  wearisomely 
know. 

Wea-risomeness.    [-ness.] 

+ 1.  The  condition  of  being  wearied  ;  liability  to 
become  wearied,  a.  Fatigue,  exhaustion  from 
effort  or  pain;  liability  to  be  easily  fatigued,  b. 
Tedium,  ennui ;  weariness  of  something  uncon- 
genial or  uninteresting.   Obs, 

a.  1560  tr.  J.  Fisher's  Godly  Treat.  Bencf.  Prayer  G  4, 
Excepte  eyther  the  great  weerysomenes  of  our  bodyes,  or 
some  other  lyke  necessitie  inforce  vs.  1600  Surflet  Country 
F'arm  iv.  x.  643  The  fresh  leaues.  .being  put  vnder  the 
naked  soles  of  the  feete,  they  greatly  take  awaie  their  weari- 
somnes,  which  by  far  walking  haue  wearied  themselues. 
<zi6^3  Gouge  Comm.  Htb.  ii.  17.  (1655)  240  Sundry  in- 
firmities of  body,  as  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  wearisomnesse. 
167a  T.  Venn  Milit.  Observ,  184  But  if  the  wind  blow 
stiff,  or  there  is  a  weakness  or  wearisomness  in  the  Ensign- 
bearer,  then  he  may  set  the  butt  end  against  his  waste  and 
not  otherwise,  a  1768  Secker  Serm.  (1770)  III.  270  For  in 
his  Turn,  every  one  must  expect  to  be  in  a  Slate  of  Weari- 
someness  and  Pain,  of  Weakness  and  Danger,  x-j^  Ann. 
Reg.  I  A  kind  of  languor  and  wearisomeness. 

b.  1557  Phaer  Mueid\.  L  4  b,  Argt.,  The  Troiane  wyues, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Raynbow,  and  for  wearysomnesse 
of  theyr  lon^e  trauayle :  cast  fier  amonge  the  fleet,  a  1568 
AscHAM  Scholem.  1.  (Arb.)  37  Such  a  witte,  as  is.. diligent 
m  painfull  thinges  without  werisomnes.  1586  A.  Day  Engl. 
Secretorie  11.(1625)  109  Scanderbeg  declaring  his  wearisome- 
nes  of  captivitie . .  desired  to  visit  his  kingdome.  1631  Gouge 
Gods  Arro7vs  in.  §  46.  266  That  wearisomness  which  is  taxed 
in  the  lewes  that  said,  when  will  the  New.Moones  and 
Sabbaths  begone?  1643  Milton  Divorce  Pref.  2  Yet  they 
shall.,  be  made,  spight  of  antipathy  to  fadge  together,  and 
combine  as  they  may  to  their  unspeakable  wearisomnes  & 
despaire  of  all  sociable  delight  in  the  ordinance  which  [etc.]. 
xSaa  (Marv  A.  Kelty]  Osntoud  I.  289  'iheir  wearisomeness 
of  Osmond's  stupidity.  1824  Dibdin  Libr.  Conip.  II,  jig 
Where  there  is  no  variety,  and  where  wearisomeness  as 
naturally  follows.    1840  Pusey  in  Liddon  Li/e  (1893)  II. 
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xxiv.  156,  I  should  have  been  afraid  of  the  casting  lots,  lest 
it  should  arise  from  a  wearisomeness  of  indecision,  instead 
of  waiting  patiently  for  the  time  when  He  would  enable  one 
to  decide  according  to  His  wilt. 

2.  The  quality  or  fact  of  causing  weariness ; 
tendency  to  weary,  a.  Aptness  to  cause  fatigue. 
b.  Tediousness. 

a.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  254  Tlie  commoditie  is 
answearable  in  proportion  and  measure,  to  the  wearisom- 
nesse of  the  labour.  1671  Woodhead  St.  Teresa  ii.  261 
Amidst  the  joltings  of  the  Waggon,  the  trouble  and  weari- 
somness of  the  journey,  they  kept  their  Prayer,  as  in  the 
Quire.  X843  PoK  TaleSy  Pit  ^  Pendulum,  As  if  those  who 
bore  me . .  had  paused  from  the  wearisomeness  of  their  toil. 

b,  1579  'i'w\tiF. Petrarch's  Phisickea^st.  Fortune  1. 109  b, 
loy.  The  ayre  is  very  cleere,  I  would  it  might  not  be 
changed.  Reason.  Thou  knowest  not  how  soone  this  cleere- 
nes  wil  bring  weerlsomnesse :  Tliere  is  nothing  so  pleasant 
which  continuall  frequentyng  the  same  makeih  not  loath- 
some. 166a  J.  Davies  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  5  The 
Anibassadours  endeavour 'd  to  abate  the  wearisomenesse 
of  our  stay  there,  by  banquets,  hunting  matches,  and 
walking.  1879  Hincston  Austral.  Abr.  vii.  71  A  great 
sameness  about  it  was  soon,  however,  observable,  producing 
even  the  usual  effect  of  monotony — wearisomeness.  1886 
Manch.  Exam.  27  Jan.  3/2  A  second  article,  .which  has, 
notwithstanding  these  good  qualities,  just  a  suspicion  of 
wearisomeness. 

t3.  Loathing  (for  food).    Obs^^ 
264a  D.  Rogers  Naamatt  346  Evell  which  causeth  such 
a  fulsomenesse  and  wearisomenesse  in  Gods  stomacke. 

Weame,  obs.  f.  Warn  v.^\  var.WABN  v.^  Obs. 

"Wearry,  obs.  form  of  Worry  v. 

Weary  (wla-ri),  a.  Forms  :  I  wderis,  (uoeris), 
■w6ri3,  2-4  weri,  (3  waeri),  3-6  werie,  -y,  (4 
wiry,  5  wyry),  4,  6  .Sc.  very,  (5  were,  werre), 
5-6  werye,  6  weery,  wiery,  6-9  Sc.  wearie,  6- 
weary.  [OE.  werig,  corresponding  to  OS.  {sfS-) 
wdrig  weary  (with  a  journey),  OHG.  wuarag 
drunk  :— W.Ger.  *wdrigo-^  -agO',  The  root  *'wdr- 
seems  to  be  identical  with  that  in  OE.  ivdrian  to 
wander,  go  astray,  and  in  ON.  6rar  fits  of  mad- 
ness, <kr-r  mad,  insane;  the  primary  sense  was 
perhaps  *  bewildered',  *  stupefied'.] 

L  1.  Having  the  feeling  of  loss  of  strength,  lan- 
guor, and  need  for  rest,  produced  by  continued 
exertion  (physical  or  mental),  endurance  of  severe 
pain,  or  wakefulness  ;  tired,  fatigued.  Now  with 
strongersense:  Intenselytired,worn  out  with  fatigue. 

The  strong  emotional  emphasis  which  the  word  has  ac- 
quired in  modern  times  tends  to  exclude  it  from  colloquial 
use  and  from  unimpassioned  prose. 

c 825  Vesp.  Psalter,Hymn  xii,  Mentesftssas^  mod  woeriju. 
a^fio  Elene  :.,57  (Gr.)  pa  were^an  neat,  >e  man..drifea  & 
birsceo.  cgoo  Bseda^s  Hist.  \n.  ix.  (1890)  180  pa  heo  J>a  on 
Jjsre  stowe  xeseted  wses,  (ia  wjes  heo  werij.  c  940  Brunan- 
burh  \nO.  E.  Citron,  an.  937  pser  la;^  secg  ma;ni?,  garum 
a:5eted,..ofersciIdscoten, ..  weri3,  wijes  saed.  a  tzoo  Moral 
Ode  240  (Lamb.  MS.)  Ho  [sc.  souls  in  hell]  walke3  weri  up 
and  dun,  se  water  de3  mid  winde.  c  1250  Katerine  24  in 
S.  E.  Leg.  92  Of  Sonne  and  Mone  and  steorrene  also,  fram 
be  cste  to  )?e  weste  pat  trauaillieth  and  neuere  werie  ne 
beoth.  cxzgo  Beket  1158  ibid.  139  Swil?e  weri  was  ^e  holi 
man^  onne|?e  he  bar  up  is  fet.  (t  1350  Will.  Palerne  2518 
Meliors  was  so  wery  t?at  sche  ne  walk  mi^t.  1375  Barbour 
Bruce  xii.  143  His  men  als  that  wer  very  Hynt  of  thair 
basnetis.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xvi.  75  He  was  so  wery 
>at  he  my5t  na  ferther.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Matt.  xi.  28 
Come  vnto  me  all  ye  that  are  wearie  and  laden.  1567 
Maplet  Gr.  Forest  68  b.  The  fift  or  odde  Crane.. flieih  all 
alone  before,  till  he  be  wearie  so  doing.  1684  J.  S.  Profit 
ff  Pleasure  united  159  To  know  when  the  Stag  is  weary,  is 
easily  done  by  his  Slavering,  froathing  at  the  Mouth,  [etc]. 
1837  W.  Irving  Capt.  Bonneville  xliv.  III.  1B8  After  an 
absence  of  twenty  days,  they  returned  weary  and  dis- 
couraged. 1856  Mrs.  Browning  Aur.  Leigh  i.  465  Pro- 
ducing  what  ?  A  pair  of  slippers,  sir,  To  put  on  when  you're 
weary.  1865  Swinburne  Chastelard  i.  ii.  30,  I  am  tired  too 
soon;  I  could  have  danced  down  hours  Two  years  gone 
hence  and  felt  no  wearier. 

absol.  138a  WvcLiF  yob  iii.  17  There  restedcn  the  wery 
in  strengthe  [1611  There  the  wearie  be  at  rest].  138a  — 
Isa.  xl.  29  The  Lord..5yueth  to  the  weri  vertue.  1568 
Grafton  Chron.  II.  627  The  Duke  of  Yorke  sent  euer  fresh 
men,  to  succor  the  werie,  and  put  new  men  in  places  of  the 
hurt  persons.  i76o-7»  H.  Brooke.  Feol  rf  Qua  I.  (1809)  II. 
160  Death  may  bring  rest  to  the  weary  and  overladen.  1804 
Campbell  Soldier's  Dream  4  Thousands  had  sunk  on  the 
ground  overpowered.  The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded 
to  die,  1B4B  Dickers  Dofffbey  h'ni,  Ihe  eternal  book  for 
all  the  weary  and  the  heavy-laden.  1887  I.  R.  Lady's 
Ranche  Life  Montana  105  In  a  few  mmules  we  were 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  weary. 

b.  said  of  the  body,  its  limbs  or  organs. 

c  X205  Lav.  16592  To  lechinien  J>a  wunden  of  leofenen  bis 
cnihten  &  ba5ien  on  burje  heore  wserie  ban.  1573  Gascoicne 
Posies,  Hearbes\^ks.  1907  I.  354  If  thou  sitieat  ease  to  rest 
thy  wearie  bones.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  ii.  29  Ihere  they 
alight,  in  hope.  .to.  .rest  their  weary  limhs  a  tide.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.  Ceorg.  iv.  264  Late  at  Night,  with  weary 
Pinions  come  The  lab'ring  Youth,  and  heavy  laden  home. 
179a  Rogers  Pleas.  Mem.  r.  73  fiSio)  12  How  oft.. We.. 
Welcom'd  the  wild-bee  home  on  weary  wing.  1841  Longf. 
Excelsior  v,  '  O  stay,'  the  maiden  said,  *  and  rest  Xhy  weary 
head  upon  this  breast ! ' 

C.  with  the  source  of  weariness  indicated.  Const. 
withy  formerly  also  f  of  {now  only  in  sense  2),  f/or, 
or  +  genitive, 

Beauulf  sjg  SiJ^eswerij.  a  xooo  ^/(/(r7«  Hv  [Iv].  jo  Weri^ 
]>a:s  weorces.  c  izo$  Lay.  18406  Heo  beo3  swi9e  werie  iboren 
heore  wepnen.  cizzo  Bestiary  633  Daniie  he  is  of  walke 
weri.  i36aLANGi-. /*.  /Y.  A.  Prol.  7, 1  was  weori  ofwandringe 
[B.  wery  forwandred].    ?  a  1366  Chaucer  Rom,  Rose  440  Ne 
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certis  she  was  fatt  no  thing  But  semed  wery  for  fasting. 
138*  WvcLiF  yohn  iv.  6  Jhesu  maad  wery,  or  feynt,  of  the 
iurney,  sat  thus  on  the  welle.  eriioo  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  x. 
40  When  he  was  wery  of  beiing  of  pe  crosse.  1489  Caxton 
Faytes  of  A,  ii.  xxxvii.  157  They  fonde  the  watchemen  sore 
wery  of  longe  watche.  1584  Powel  Lloyd's  Cambria  93 
Both  armies  being  werie  with  fighting.  1596  Spessf.r  F.  Q. 
VI.  vlL  19  Weary  of  traueli  In  his  former  fight,  He  there  in 
shade  himselfe  had  laid  to  rest.  x6io  Shaks.  Temp.  iv.  134 
You  Sun-burn'd  Sicklemen  of  August  weary.  1617  Mory- 
SON  ///«.  1. 179  My  horse  weary  of  this  long  journey  without 
so  much  as  a  daies  rest,  beganne  to  faint.  1697  Drvden 
rV/y.  Georg.  iv.  581  Weary  with  his  Toyl,  and  scorch 'd  with 
Heat.  1805  Scott  Last  Minstrel  i.  ii,  'Ihe  stag-hounds, 
Weary  with  the  chase,  Lay  stretch'd  upon  the  rushy  floor. 

d.  Of  pace,  tread,  voice,  etc. :  Showing  signs  of 
fatigue. 

rt  iocx>  Cynewul/'s  Christ  993  Beomas  greta^.  .wersum 
stefnum.  1638  Quarles  HierogL  \.  8  W^hen  at  length  His 
weary  steps  have  reach'd  the  top.  1697  Dryden  ACneis  xi. 
803  His  Foes  in  sight,  he  mends  his  weary  pace.  1784  Burns 
Man  '<vas  made  6,  I  spy'd  a  man,  who^e  aged  step  Seem'd 
weary,  worn  with  care.  i8so  Shelley  Sensit.  PI.  in.  9  The 
weary  sound  and  the  heavy  breath.  And  the  silent  motions  of 
passing  death.  i8ji  —  Epipsych.  155  The  beaten  road  Wiiich 
those  poor  slaves  with  weary  footsteps  tread.  1840  Dickexs 
OldC.  Shop  XV,  Accordinglyi  towards  this  spot,  they  directed 
their  weary  steps. 

to.  qnasi-j3.  \n  for  weary  x  see  Yo^- prefix  10. 

«"»35o.  C1400  [see  Tor-  pre/ix  lo],  £1400  Laud  Trey  Bk, 
5574  Then  were  the  Troyens  wel  weri,  'j'hei  myght  not  for 
weri  hem  steri.  C1420  Avow.  Arth,  xvii,  For  werre  sUdus 
he  on  slepe,  No  lenj^ur  my5te  he  wake.  14..  Sir  Beues 
(O.)  2449  What  for  wery  and  what  for  faynt,  Syr  Beuys 
was  nerehande  attaynt.  a  1450  Mirk^s  Fesiial  t8o  But  on 
Jic  morow,  what  for  wach,  what  for  werj",  he  fylle  on  slepe. 
c  1460  Tmvnetey  Myst.  xxx.azS  Vnethes  may  I  wag,  man, 
for  wery  in  youre  stabill  Wbils  I  set  my  stag,  man. 

2.  Discontented  at  the  continuance  or  continued 
recurrence  of  something,  and  desiring  its  cessation ; 
having  one's  patience,  tolerance,  zeal,  or  energy 
exhausted  ;  '  sick  and  tired  '  of  something.  Also 
with  »'«,  and  to  with  inf. 

c  IS05  Lav,  1 328  Ne  bi3  na  man  weri  heora  songes  to  heraen. 
1377  Langl.  p.  Pi.  B.  XV.  181  Whan  he  is  weiy  of  ^at  werke 
panne  wil  he  some  tyme  Labory  in  a  lauendiye.  <:i386 
Chaucer  Parson's  T.  1042  It  [sc.  the  PaternosterJ  is  schort 
..for  a  man  schulde  be  )>e  lasse  wery  to  say  it.  £1400  Ro*n, 
Rose  6298,  I  wol  no  more  of  this  thing  se>Ti,  If  I  may 
passen  me  bcrby;  I  mighte  maken  you  wery.  1470-85 
Malory /I r//(«r  xvi.  i.  664,  I  am  nyghe  wery  of  this  quest. 
15*6  TiNDAi.E  2  Thess.  iii.  13  Brethren  be  not  weary  in  well 
doynge.  [So  all  later  versions  cxc.  Rheims.]  1534  —  Gal. 
vi.  9  Let  vsnot  be  wer^  of  well  doynge  [1611  in  well  doing  J. 
1535  CovKRUALK  Ps.  vi.  6,  I  am  weery  of  gronynge.  1551 
Robinson  More's  Utopia  ii.  vi.  (1895)  212  In  the  excrcyse 
and  studdyeof  the  mynde  they  be  neuer  wcrye.  cr^^Fair 
Em  IV.  i.  a8,  I^  am  growen  werie  of  his  companie.  1605 
Shaksl  Lear  I.  iv.  218  He  that  keepes  not  crust,  nor  crum, 
Weary  of  all,  shall  want  some.  1647  Clarendon  //ist.  Reb. 
IV.  {  42  By  this  time  the  King  was  as  weary  of  Scotland  as 
he  had  been  impatient  to  §0  thither.  1670  Drvden  1st,  Pt. 
Conq.  Granada  L  i,  *Tis  just  some  }oyes  on  weary  Kings 
should  waite.  17x1  in  toth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 
1. 143  He  cannot  be  ignorant  how  weary  we  are  of  the  war. 
i7a6  Swift  GuHiver  i.  1,  The  last  of  these  voyages  not 
proving  very  fortunate,  I  grew  weary  of  the  sea.  1790 
Burns  The  Taylor  fell  \'^  There's  somebody  weary  wi'  lying 
her  lane.  1817  Shellev  Rev.  Islam  Ded.  33  For  I  grow 
weary  to  behold  The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannize 
Without  reproach  or  check.  1855  Tennyson  Maud  i.  xxii. 
4  She  b  weary  of  dance  and  play.  1864  —  Islet  29  His 
compass  is  but  of  a  single  note,  That  it  makes  one  weary  to 
hear.  1875  JowETT/'/<i/<»(ea.  2)  V.  122  Plato  is  never  weary 
of  speaking  of  the  honour  of  the  souL. 

b.  Tired  of  anxious  to  be  rid  of  {2,  person),  rare. 

?ci47a  Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  \.  123  Me  thynk  J»ay 
sshuld  nat  be  so  wery  of  yow,  |jat  dyd  so  gret  labour  & 
diligence  to  have  yow.  i6oa  W.  S.  Thomas  Ld,Crottnuell 
IV.  ii.  6  All  parts  abroaJe  where  euer  I  haue  bcene  Crowes 
wearie  of  me,  and  denies  me  succour,  a  1653  R.  Brome  City 
Wit  IV.  i,  I  will  suddenly  take  occasion  to  break  with  ilie 
T^'oole  Wolsie;  of  whom  I  am  heartily  weary.  1859  Tenny- 
son yivien  6S7,  I  am  weary  of  her. 

3.  Depressed  and  dispirited  through  trouble, 
anxiety,  disappointment,  etc. ;  sick  at  heart. 

£888  i^LFRED  Boeih.  xxiL  \  i  Eala  Wisdom,  bu  3e  eart  sio 
hehste  frofer  ealra  weri;^ra  moda.  ciooo  lyanderer  15 
Ne  nues  weri;^  mod  wyrde  wi^tondan.  r  laoj  Lay.  28081 
pa  wes  ich  al  wet  &  weri  of  sor^en  and  seoc.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  15875  Mate  and  weri  war  pai  J>an.  1535  Cover- 
DALC  2  Esdr.  xii.  5  Yet  am  I  weery  in  my  minde.  1538 
Stabkey  England  11.  i.  150  Many  febul  and  wery  soulys, 
wych  haue  byn  oppressyd  wyth  wordly  vanyte.  1605  Shaks. 
Macb.  Ill,  i.  112,  I  Murth.  So  wearie  with  Disasters,  tugg'd 
with  Fortune.  17..  Slighted Nansyxn  Ramsay  Tea-t.Misc. 
(1733)  \.  23  Far  ben  the  house  I  rin  ;  And  a  weary  wight 
am  1.  179a  Burns  Banks  0/ Doon  (later  version)  4  How  can 
ye  chant,  ye  little  birds,  And  I  sae  weary  fu'  o'  care  !  1892 
L.  Johnson  in  \st  Bk.  Rhymers"  Clubt  Our  wearier  spirit 
faints,  Vexed  in  the  world's  employ. 

4.  Of  persons:    Having  little  strength,  feeble, 
sickly.     *SV.  and  dial, 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviii.  (Egipciane)  240  J>ocht  he  auld 
&  very  vas.  1533  Bellenden  Livy  in.  iii.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  250 
Than  was  EbuciuSj  ane  of  )»e  consulUs,  dedc  in  )>e  ciete, 
and  his  colleig  seruilius  sa  wery  (^at  he  mycht  skarsly  d.aw 
his  aynd.  1808  Jamieson  s.  v.,  A  weary  bairn,  a  child  that 
is  declining,  S.  a  1825  Korby  Voc.  /;.  Anglia  s.  v.,  It  is  a 
poor  weary  child.  1879  Good  tVordt  405/1  The  minister 
bad  christened  Nicky  Nlacdonald's  bairn  in  the  house,  since 
it  wai  far  too  weary  a  thing  to  be  brought  to  the  kirk. 
^S"'  »533  Bellenden  Lijjy  iii.  vii.  (S.  T.  S.)  L  273  pe  ciete 
was  nocht  sa  wery  [L.  aegram]  ^at  It  mycht  be  dantit  with 
sic  remedis  as  It  was  wont  to  be, 

U.  Causing  weariness. 


5.  Fatiguing,  toilsome,  exhausting,  (Sometimes 
blending  indistinguishably  with  sense  6.) 

C1315  Shoreham  II.  84  To  here  hyt  {sc.  the  cross]  to  cal- 
uary,  I-wys,  hyt  was  wel  wery.  ^1386  Chaucer  Miller's  T. 
457  The  dede  slepe  for  wery  bisynesse  ffil  on  this  Carpenter. 
1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidaize's  Comm.  219  b,  They  wente  a  werye 
and  a  paynefull  Jorney  [L.  difficili  et  tnolesto  itinere].  1560 
Bible  (Geneva)  /sa.  xxxii.2  As  theshadowe  of  agreatrocke 
inawearieland.  [l-'teral  from  the  Heb.]  1575  Fleming  FzVf. 
Bucol.  ix,  29  Let's  synging  passe  our  weary  waye,  lesse 
trouble  wyll  be  oures.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  129 
Many  a  weary  Stroke  it  {sc.  the  boaij  had  cost,  you  may  be 
sure;  and  there  remained  nothing  but  to  get  it  into  the 
Water.  1764  Goldsm.  Trav.  423  Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary 
search  to  find  That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind. 
1783  Burns  Despondency  5  O  Life  1  Thou  art  a  galling  load, 
Along  a  rough,  a  weary  road.  To  wretches  such  as  I.  183a 
Ht.  ilARTiNEAU  Life  in  iVilds  vi.  76  It  was  weary  work 
with  any  tool  but  the  hatchet.  ii^T^^i^ysoii  Lotos- Eaters 
41  Evermore  Most  weary  seem'd  the  sea,  weary  the  oar. 
1849  Aytoun  Lays  Scott.  Cavaliers  (ed.  2)  72  And  aye  we 
sail'd,  and  aye  we  sail'd  Across  tlie  weary  sea.  1894  J.  A. 
Steuart  In  Day  0/ Battle  iv,  India.. is  far  away.  Many  a 
weary  mile  lies  between  us  and  it. 

6.  Irksome,  wearisome,  tedious ;  in  graver  sense, 
burdensome  to  the  spirit. 

1465  Paston  Lett.  II.  188  Thys  ys  to  wyry  a  lyffe  to  a 
byde  for  you  and  all  joure.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  in. 
i.  129  The  weariest,  and  most  loathed  worldly  life  That  Age, 
Ache,  periury,  and  imprisonment  Can  lay  on  nature.  1798 
WoRUSW.  Lines  Tintern  Abbey  39  In  which  the  heavy  and 
thewearywcightOf  all  this  unintelligible  world,  Is  lightened. 
1813  Scott  Rokeby  v.  iii.  In  the  rude  guard-room,  where  of 
yore  Their  weary  hours  the  warders  wore.  1850  Kincsley 
Alton  Locke  x\\y  Like  the  clear  sunshine  after  weary  rain. 
1884  Tennyson  Cup  l  ii.  26,  I  have  Had  a  weary  day  in 
watching  you.     Yours  must  have  been  a  wearier. 

f  b.  Of  discourse,  a  speaker  or  writer :  Tedious, 
wearisome.    Obs. 

1549  CovERDALE  etc  Erosm.  Par.  i  Tim.  i.  1-7  Wherto 
should  a  man  labour  for  saluacion  by  nieanes  of  so  many 
wiery  obseruacions  {Per  tot  tnolestas  obseruatiunculas  aii 
salutem  contendere^  iS7t  T.  Fortescue  MexieCs  Forests 
vii.  i^  b,  Sundry  are  the  considerations,  of  whiche  Lactantius 
Firmianus .  .as  also somme  others, haue  written,  large, &  wery 
volumes.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  i.  iv.  25  Your  Brother 
kindly  greets  you  ;  Not  to  be  weary  with  you ;  he's  in  prison. 

7.  Sc,  and  north,  dial,  a.  Sad,  sorrowful,  hard 
to  endure. 

a  1785  W.  Forbes  Dominie  in  R.  Forbes  Poems  Buchan 
Dial.  II.  35  With  blubber'd  cheeks  and  watry  nose.  Her 
weary  story  sh6  did  close.  1813  Scott  Rokeby  iii.  xxviii. 
Song,  A  weary  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid,  a  1893  in  R.  Ford 
Harp  Pert/ts.  24  This  weary,  wacfu'  tale  o*  mine. 

b.  As  an  expression  of  irritation  :  Tiresome, 
vexatious,  *  wretched ', '  confounded  \ 

a  1785  W,  Forbes  Dominie  in  R.  Forbes  Poems  Buchan 
Dial.  II.  27  Wae  worth  that  weary  sup  of  drink  He  lik'd  so 
well  1  i8cM  SiBBALD  Chron.  Sc.  Poetry  W.  Gloss.,  If^'eary^ 
wretched,  cursed ;  as  the  weary  or  weariful  fox.  1845  Mrs. 
S.  C  Hall  li-'hiteboy  x.  85,  I  went  hunting  everywhere  for 
the  weary  cat  and  her  kittens,  1864  Latto  Tam.  Bodkin 
xiv.  131  Ye  weary,  weirdless,  ne*er-do-weel  vagabond.  1893 
'  L.  K.EITH '  *Lisbeth  ii,  'Lisbeth,  mind  these  weary  steps. 
Your  aunt's  very  infirm  in  the  feet. 

c.  quasi-od'z'.  as  an  intensive  :  Grievously, 'sadly*. 
1790  Shirrefs  Poems  Sc.  Dial.  262  Poor  Scota  now  is  daz'd 

and  auld.  Her  childrens  blood  rins  weary  cauld,  To  see  her 
Palace  like  a  fauld  For  haddin'  sheep  1  x86o  J.  P.  Kay- 
Shuttleworth  Scarsdale  II.  155  Hoo'll  be  weary  pottert 
(disturbed)  wi'  a  letter  fro'  onybody  bur  mysel'. 

8.  Sc,  in  certain  phrases,  perh.  influenced  by 
Wart  z;.,  to  cuise  :  Weary  fa^  C/^^Oj  w^^ry  <?«, 
weary  set  (a  person  or  thing),  a  curse  on  (him,  etc.). 

1788  Burns  Duncan  Gray  1  Weary  fa'  you,  Duncan  Gray. 
1816  ScoTT  Old  Mort.  xxxix,  O,  weary  on  the  wars  I  mony's 
the  comely  face  they  destroy.  x8i6  —  Bl.  Dwarfing  O 
weary  fa'  thae  evil  days  1  i8a8  W.  M^Dowall  Poems  21 
There's  Brawnie,  weary  on  her,  Hear  how  she  roars  an' 
rowts.  1875  W.  Alexander  Sk.  Life  A  in  Folk  149  Weary 
set  that  chiel', . .  he  has  seerly  nae  taste  ava.  1893  Stevenson 
Catriona  ii,  The  French  recruiting,  weary  fall  it  I  1896  A, 
LiLBURN  Borderer  x\ix.  221  Eh,  weary  on  us  I  There  seems 
no  end  to  our  misfortunes. 

m.  9.  Comb.,  as  weary-laden^  -looking,  -winged, 
-worn  adjs. ;  +  weary-foot  a,,  having  weary  ieet, 
tired  with  walking. 

1798  O'Keeffe  IVild  Oats  II.  i,  The  hungry  and  *weary. 
foot  traveller.  1784  Burns  Man  was  made  to  mourn  end, 
A  blest  relief  to  those  That  *weary-Iaden  mourn  !  1885  Ld, 
R.  G0WE.R  Old  Diaries  {.igoi)3i  A  worn  *  weary-looking  man 
of  middle  age.  1853  Scabcill  Puritans  Grave  (1846)  63 
The  occasional  cawing  of  the  *weary-winged  rooks.  1795-0 
WoRDSW.  Borderers  i.  420  If  you  knew  ..  how  sleep  will 
master  The  'weary«worn.  1819  Keats  Otho  11.  ii.  117  For 
I  am  sick  and  faint  with  many  wrongs,  Tir'd  out  and  weary- 
worn  with  contumelies. 

Hence  f  WeTlhede  [-head],  weariness. 

1340  Ayenb.  33  Efterward  comj*  werihede  |>et  inake)>  (>ane 
man  weri  and  worsi  uram  daye  to  daye. 

Weary  (wl»*ri),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  wearied 

(wis-rid).    Forms :   i  (5e)w6ri5ian,  (5e)w6r5ian, 

w^rian,  3  wer^e,  4-6  wery(e,  werie,  6  weerie, 

6-7  wearie,  6-  weary.     [OE.  wSr{i)iiany  -^an 

intr.,  and  gewergian  trans.,  f.  wh^g  Weary  a!\ 

I.  intr.  To  grow  weary. 

1.  To  become  tired ;  to  suffer  fatigue.    Now  raj-e, 

C890  W^rferth  Gregory's  Dial.  204  l>a5t  ilce  mod  sexj>cr 

Xe  mid  healicum  maisnum  weaxeS  &  stranjaS  &  eac  of  his 

asenre  unirymnysse  werjaS  &  teoraS.    C900  Bxda's  Hist. 

I.  xxvii.  (1800)  78  For3on  hyngran,  J>yrstan,  hatian,  calan, 

wzri^^ian,  at  ^a;t  is  of  untrymnesse  J'aes  ;;ecyndes.    /bid.  iii. 

ix.  178  pa  ongon  bis  hors  semninga  wergian  &  jcstondan. 


a  1123  A  ncr.  R.  252,  &  jif  Jjet  heo  werjeS,  euerichon  wreoSeS 
him  bi  o5er.  1577  Grange  Golden  Aphrod.  etc.  R  j  b,  My 
hande  with  long  holdyng  werieth.  1686  P.  Gordon  I)iary 
(^ipalding  Club  1859)  126,  I  had  not  ridden  four  miles  when 
one  of  the  horses  wearyed.  a  1776  Lizae  liaillie  xi.  in  Child 
Ballads  IV.  269  She  was  nae  ten  miles  frae  the  town  When 
she  liegan  to  weary.  1850  Tennyson  /«  Mem.  xxv.  g  Nor 
could  1  weary,  heart  or  limb,  When  [etc.]. 

b.  Ol  the  heart,  mind,  patience,  etc. :  To  become 
tired  or  exhausted.  Also  of  a  person,  to  grow 
dispirited  or  sick  at  heart. 

1434  Mjsyn  Mending  0/ Life  xi.  124  Stedfastly  he  bidysin 
body  &  werus  not  in  hart.  1600  in  Harington  Nugae  Antiq. 
(1779)  II.  257  Thus  1  will  lay  down  my  quill,  which  seldom 
wearys  in  a  friendly  tale.  1650  J.  Carstaires  Lett.  (1846) 
74,  I  hope  he  [God]  keeps  you  from  wearieing  in  reference 
to  the  delay  of  our  liberLie.  1769  Eliz.  Carter  Lett.  (i8og) 
HI.  xlvii.  379  The  spirit  wearies  with  perpetual  dissipation. 
1839  Herschel  Ess.  (1857)  514  That  diligence  which  never 
wearies, .  .goes  on  adding  grain  by  grain  to  the  mass  of  re- 
sults. 1891  E.  Peacock  N.  Brendon  II.  76  His  poetic  mind 
never  wearied. 

c.  To  become  affected  with  tedium  or  ennni. 
1798  Monthly  Mag.  Dec.  436  ['  Improper  expressions  used 

in  Edinburgh  ']  1  iveary  when  I  am  alone ;  I  become  weary. 
1853  G.  J.  Cavlev  Las  Alforjas  II.  288  There  is  one  kind 
and  sympathising  spirit  which  does  not  weary  over  my  di- 
lated gossip. 

2.  With  various  constructions,  a.  To  grow  tired 
of  (something,  doing  something);  to  do  (=  of 
doing)  OT  to  be  (  =  of  being)  {arch,  or  poet.)\  also 
with  pres.  pple. 

a  1225  Juliana  22  For  ne  wer5e3  he  neauer  to  wurchen  ow 
al  Jjat  wandreSe  world  a  buten  ende.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
i^ggy  Thai  werit  of  l>ere  werke  J>e  walHs  to  kepe.  c  1475 
IVisdom  847  in  Macro  Plays  63  pat  of  hys  lyff  he  xall  wery, 
&  qwak  for  very  fere,  c  1480  Henryson  Swallo^v  ^  other 
Birds  1891  Quhilkdayand  nicht  wery  is  not  for  toga  Sawand 
poysoun.  .In  niannis  Saull.  16*7  Bi-.  P.  Forbes  Eubulus  15 
Whence  anie,  who  in  singlenesse  seeketh  Resolution  will 
not  wearie  to  search  it.  178a  Miss  Burney  Cecilia  ii.*  iv. 
She  now  wearied  of  passing  all  her  time  by  herself,  and 
sighed  for  the  comfort  of  society.  1829  Carlvle  in  Foreign 
Rev.  IV.  120  Into  the  ocean  of  air  be  gazed  incessantly  ;  and 
never  wearied  contemplating  its  clearness,  a  1834  Coleridge 
Lit.  Rem.  II.  376  How  the  mind  wearies  of,  and  shrinks 
from,  the  more  than  painful  interest,  the  fiKryjTor,  of  utter 
depravity.  1846  G.  Warburton  Hoc/telaga  1.  217  The  eye 
does  not  weary  to  see,  but  the  hand  aches,  in  even  writing 
the  one  word— beauty.  1859  Tennyson  Elaifu(i-2%'\\fi.  .had 
ridd'n  a  random  round  To  seek  him,  and  had  wearied  of  ihe 
search,  /bid,  894  As  a  little  helpless  innocent  bird.. Will 
sing  the  simple  pass.'ige  o'er  and  o'er . . ,  till  the  ear  Wearies 
to  hear  it.  1876  U  Stephen  Eng.  Th.  18th  C.  1.  356  It  is 
not  wonderful  that  a  man  pursuing  so  vast  a  plan. .should 
have  wearied  of  his  task  before  it  was  completed. 

b.  To  suffer  weariness  from  long  wailing  or  de- 
ferred hope;  to  wait  wearily ^r  or  to  do  (some- 
thing), or  through  (a  period  of  time) ;  to  long  or 
languish yi^r  something.     Chiefly  Sc. 

1809  Syd.  Smith  Senn.  II.  131  Why  may  it  not. .induce 
him  to  carry  on  the  load  of  life  who  pants,  and  wearies  for 
the  grave.  x8z8  Hogg  Bro^vnie  0/ Bodsbeck  II.  iii.  42,  I  hae 
wearied  to  see  them,  a  1830  H.  Cockburn  Memor.  (1856) 
J5S  The  Lord  Advocate.,  generally  leaves  his  representatives 
.  .to  endure  the  summing  up,  and  to  weary  for  the  verdict. 
1830  Galt /.a7yr;V  T.  iiL  vi,  [They  were]  watching  the  corpse 
and  wearying  for  my  return,  1856  Whewell  inZ-(/^(i88i) 
4B0, 1  was  beginning  to  weary  for  a  letter  from  you.  1866 
'Annie  Thomas'  Played  Out  I.  ix.  153  A  congregation  of 
women  assembled  immediately  after  a  dinner,  wearying 
through  the  hour  before  the  men  rejoin  them.  1876  Whitby 
Gloss,  s.  v..  They  keep  me  wearying  for  dinner.  1885  'Mrs. 
Alexander  '  At  Bay  viii,  I  have  just  been  wearying  to  see 
you.  x888  R.  Buchanan  Heir  0/ Linne  iii,  I  was  wearying 
to  speak  with  you.  1894  G.  Moore  Esther  Waters  39  She 
wearied  for  a  companion. 

3.  quasi-/ra«y.  with  out :  To  go  wearily  through 
to  the  end  of. 

1594-5  Merchant's  Daughter  of  Bristoru  \.  vi.  in  Roxb. 
Ball.  11872)  II.  I.  87  There  will  I  waste  and  wearie  out  my 
dayes  in  woe.  1648  Gage  West  /nd.  xvii.  114  After  1  had 
here  wearied  out  the  wearinesse,  which  I  brought  in  my 
bones  from  the  Cuchumatlanes.  1889  Boy's  Own  Paper  17 
Aug.  730/2,  1  soon  forgot  to  besorry  for  Sister  Mary,  left  to 
weary  out  the  holidays  in  vacant  loneliness. 
IL  trans.  To  make  weary. 

4.  To  exhaust  the  strength  or  endurance  of  (a 
person,  his  limbs,  etc.) ;  to  fatigue  or  tire  with  toil, 
sickness,  watching,  sustained  mental  effort,  etc. 

Beotvulf  3B53  He  ^ewersad  sjet.  C897  j'Elfred  Gregory's 
Past.  C.  XXXV.  239  He.  .gewergaS  Sonne  his  heortan  suiSe 
hearde  mid  8y  jesuince.  c  1000  jElfric  Saints'  Lives 
(1900)  I.  192  purhgodes  fore-stihtunge  ne  hors  ne  he  sylf 
jewer^od  waes.  ?  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  796  He  hade  werj-ede 
the  worme  {sc.  dragon]  by  wyghtnesse  of  strenghte,  Ne 
ware  it  fore  the  wylde  fyre  that  he  hyme  wyth  defendez. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv,  522/3  Weryyn,  or  make  wery, .  -fatigo, 
lasso.  1530  Palsgr.  779/1,  1  werye  by  over  moche  labour 
or  travayIe,/>  lasse..  .This  horse  trotieth  so  harde  that  he 
hath  weryed  me  more  than  I  was  a  gret  whyle.  1563  Gold- 
ING  Cssar  J.  (1565)  18  b,  Many  hauing  a  long  time  wearied 
their  armes,  chose  rather  to  cast  their  targets  out  of  their 
hands.  1597  Hooker  Ecct.  Pol,  v.  Ixxxi.  §  10  They  in  the 
practise  of  their  religion  wearied  chiefly  their  knees  and 
hands,  we  especially  our  sares  &  tongues.  16x0  Shaks. 
Temp.  HI.  i.  10  Pray  set  it  downe,  and  rest  you  :  when  this 
[logj  Ijurnes  ^will  weepe  for  hauing  wearied  you.  1657 
Earl  Uioa^.Xr.  Faruias  Pol.  Disc.  iZt  By  drawing  out  the 
War  in  length,  they  might  think  to  weary  and  disorder  the 
Enemy.  1675  J.  Owen  /ndweiling  Sin  ix.  (1732)  107  They 
brought  their  Offerings  or  Sacrifices  on  their  Shoulders, 
which  they  pretended  wearyed  them,  and  they  panted  and 
blowed  as  Men  ready  to  faint  under  them,  i7S9^ohnson 
Rasselas  iv,  Resolving  to  weary  by  perseverance,  him  whom 
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he  could  net  surpass  in  speed.  i8«s  Scott  Tnlism.  vi,  A 
mighty  curtal  axe,  which  would  have  wearied  the  arm  of  any 
Wher  than  Coeur  de  Lion.  x8as  —  Betrothed  xi,  She  wearied 
her  memory  with  vain  eflForts  to  recollect  . .  his  features. 
i8s9  Tksnvson  Elaitu  827  '  Alas,'  he  said, '  your  ride  hath 
wearied  you.' 

b.  trans/,  andyf?". 
1573-80  Baret  Ahf,  P  496  ir  the  vine  be  wearlec^  with 
plentiful!  bearing.  1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  1363  So  woe  hath 
wearied  woe,  mone  tired  moiie.  Ihid.  1570  Thus  ebs  and 
flower  the  currant  of  her  sorrow,  And  time  doth  weane  time 
with  b«- complayning.  1604  J  as.  I  Counterbl.  to  Tobacco 
(Arb.)  108  So  being  euer  and  continually  vsed,  it  [medicine) 
doth  but  weaken,  wcarie  and  weare  nature.  1697  Dkydem 
Virg.  Georg.  iv.  638  Then  roaring  Reasts,  and  running 
Streams  he  tr>  cs.  And  wearies  all  his  Miracles  of  Lies. 

C.  With  adv.  or  advb.  phr. ;  esp.  to  weary  out, 
to  fatigue  completely,  so  as  to  render  incapable  of 
further  exertion. 

1647  Cowley  Mistress,  Thraldom  v,  Like  an  Egyptian 
Tyrant,  some  Thou  weariest  out,  in  building  but  a  Tomb. 
x^  Dhyden  tst  Pt.  Conq.  Granada  iv.  (1672)  35  In  walls 
we  meanly  must  our  hopes  inclose,  To  wait  our  (riends,  and 
weary  out  our  foes.  i8»9  Landor  Imag.  Conv.  Greeks  Sf 
Rom.  (1853)  352  Whose  movements  would  have  irritated, 
distracted,  and  wearied  down  the  elephants.  1848  Dickens 
Dombcy  Iv,  He  was  stupefied,  and  he  was  wearied  to  death. 
«859  Tennvsom  Vivien  5S6  Then  he  found  a  door,, ;  And 
weaned  out  made  for  the  couch  and  slept, 
5,  To  tire  the  patience  of;  to  affect  with  tedium 
or  ennui ;  to  satiate  {unth).     Also  with  out. 

1340  Ayenb.  99  He  wolde  t>et  hit  were  ssort  uor  I>et  non  ne 
ssolde  him  werye  hit  uor  to  lyerny.  <rx386  Chaucer  Can. 
Veom.  Prol.  ^  T,  751  It  weerieth  me  to  telle  of  his  falsnesse. 
^1460  Sir  R.  Ros  La  Belle  Dame  62  It  werieth  me  this 
mater  for  to  trete.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  0/  Apnon  x.  271 
How  am  I  shamed  for  four  glotons !  certes  this  weryes  me 
sore  I  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet,  115b,  But  nowe  because  I  haue 
halfe  weried  the  reader  with  a  tedious  matter,  I  will  harten 
him  agayne  wyih  a  merye  tale.  x6oo  Shaks.  A.  V.  Z..V.  ii. 
;6,  I  vbili  wearic  you  then  no  longer  with  idle  talking.  1667 
Hilton  /*.  L.  xii.  107  Till  God  at  last  Wearied  with  their 
iniquities,  withdraw  His  presence  from  among  them.  167S 
E.  Wilson  Spadacr.  Dunelm.  Pref.,  And  now,  good  Reader, 
I  have  even  wearied  thee  out.  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffk  Italian 
xvi.  Our  patience  is  wearied  alreadv.  1798  Sophia  Lee 
Canterh,  T.,  Young  Lady's  T.  II.  384  Wearied  out  at  last  by 
the  tender  importunity,  .she  reluctantly  Jook  solemn  charge 
of  the  child.  1830  Tennyson  Lilian  tii,  Gaiety  without 
eclip!ie  Wearieth  me.  1855  Macaulay  Ntst.Eug.  xvL  111. 
649  He  was.. doing  his  best  to  weary  out  his  benefactor's 
patience  and  good  breeding.  1877  Mrs.  Oliphant  Makers 
Flor,  V.  138  Oddly  enough,  however,  this  excessive  applause 
wearied  the  simple-minded  artist.  1883  '  Ouida  '  Wanda  I, 
206  He  had  a  sensitive  fear  of  wearying  with  his  presence 
ladies  to  whom  he  owed  so  m-ich. 

b.  To  trouble  by  importunity  (heaven,  the  gods, 
etc), 

1633  Ford  Tis  Pity  i.  iii,  I  have  even  wearied  heaven  with 
pray'rs.  aijtZ  Prior  Henry  tj  Emma  411  Watchful  I'll 
guard  Thee,  and  with  Midnight  Pray'r  Weary  the  Gods  to 
keep  Thee  in  their  Care.  1831  .Scott  Quentin  D,  Introd., 
He.,  wearied  Heaven  and  every  saint  with  prayers.. for  the 
prolongation  of  his  life.  1846  H.  G.  Robinson  Odes  of 
Hot.  II.  xviii,  I  weary  not  The  Gods  to  mend  my  present  lot. 
1879  Fhoude  Caesar  xv.  227  There,  for  sixteen  months,  to 
weary  Heaven  and  his  friends  with  his  lamentations. 
C.  absoL    To  cause  weariness  or  ennui. 

18x5  Sir  R,  Peel  in  Croker  Papers  (1884)  I.  ni.  76  Which 
would  have  been  ludicrous  enough  for  half  an  hour,  but,  like 
other  good  things,  wearied  by  constant  repetition.  18^9 
Lever  Con  Cregan  xx,  There  was  so  much  novelty  to  me  m 
all  around,  that  the  monotonous  character  of  the  scene  never 
wearied. 

Hence  Wea*rylng  vbL  sb. 

ax2SS  Ancr.  R.  252  Vondunge  is  sliddrunge:  &  buruh 
weraunge  beo5  bitocned  J^eo  unoeauwes  under  slouhSe  t>et 
beoo  inemned  Jfer  uppe.  i6«i  Bp.  Hall  Heaven  upon  Earth 
S  4  Hence  are  those  vaine  wearyings of  placesand companies 
together  with  our  selues. 

Weary,  obs.  form  of  Worky  v. 
Wearying  (wi8*ri,ig),///.  a.  [-ing2,] 

1.  That  causes  weariness,  fatigue,  or  lassitude. 
1798  Bloomfield  Farmer's  Boy,  Spring  62  When  Giles 

with  wearying  strides  From  ridge  to  ridge  the  ponderous 
harrow  guides.  1834  Southev  Lett^  (1856)  IV.  369  A  day 
in  London  is  more  wearying  to  me  than  a  walk  up  Scawfell. 
1864  Disraeli  in  G.  E.  Buckle  Life  (1916)  IV.  xii.  405  Lord 
P.,  after  the  division,  scrambled  up  a  wearying  staircase 
to  the  ladies'  gallery.  x86z  Wraxall  tr.  Hugo's  Les^  Misir* 
tibles  I.  iii.  7  The  two  old  females  generally  accompanied  him, 
but  when  thejoumey  was  too  wearying  for  them  he  went 
alone.  x8o8  E.  Glanvili.e  Kloo^ Bride  viii,  They  took  up 
their  position  and  began  a  wearying  watch. 

2.  That  causes  tedium  or  ennui. 

X796  Mme,  D*Arblay  Camilla  V.*2i6  Cutting  short . .  all  the 
wearying  round  of  explanation.  1840  Marbvat  Poor  Jack 
XXV,  He  was  never  wearying,  and  often. -amusing.  1857 
Livingstone  Trav.  ix.  185  Nothing  is  so  wearying^  to  the 
spirit  as  talking  to  those  who  agree  with  everything  ad- 
vanced. 19H  Petrie  Revol.  Civilisation  iii.  59  Roman 
copies  of  Greek  work,  of  wearying  banality. 

Hence  WcaTylng-ly  adv. 

x8«9  Examiner  325/1  The  piece. .was  wearyingly  long. 
190*  Elinor  Glvn  Refl.  Ambrosine  287  You  said  you  were 
not  wearyingly  faithful. 

t  Wea*ryisli,  a,  Obs.  rare,  [f.  Weary  a.-v 
-ISH.J     Done  or  passed  in  weariness. 

i6isjACKSONCr«(/iv,  I.  viii.  83  If  wee  deferred  thissuruey 
til  ofd  age  come  vpon  vs,  in  which  life  it  self  becomes  a 
burthen,  our  returne  of  thanks  for  fruition  of  it,  and  the 
vnpleasant  appertinences,  would  be  but  wearyish.  ai6i8 
[see  Remissal].  170a  C.  Mather  Magn.Ckr.  iii.  i.  App. 
(1852)  340,  I  have  drawn  forth  many  wearyish  hours. 

Weasand(wrzand).  Now  chiefly  i/Zfl/.  Forms: 
a.  I  wiseud,  4  wosen,  7  wozen.   /3.  4-8  wesand, 
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5  Sc,  vassand,  5  waysande,  5-6  wesande,  wey- 
sand(e,  6  wessande,  wezzand,  7  weaand, 
■weazond,7-9'weazand,9  weezandj6- weasand; 
4-6  wosaunt,  5-6  -aunnt,  -awnt,  -ant,  6  -ante, 
weasannte,  6-7  weasant ;  6  weasan,  6-7  -en, 
7  wezon,  -en,  weeson,  -zon,  7-S  weazon,  7-9 
weason;  5  wesing,  -yng,  7wea3in.  7.  {^Sc,  and 
north.')  8-9  wyson,  wizen,  8  wyzen,  (whizzen), 
9  wizzen,  -on,  wezzon.  (See  also  Eng.  Dial. 
Did,)  [OE.  ivdsend  xsx^^Q.,  (?  and  fern.)  corresp.  to 
OFris.  wdsafide.,  -ende,  throat,  OS.  wdsend  rumi- 
nant stomach,  OHG.  weisant,  -ontf  -unt^  throat, 
windpipe,  gullet  (MHG.  weiseUy  early  mod.G. 
•waiseUfWaisej  mod.  dial,  was  etc).  The  word  has 
the  form  of  a  pres.  pple.  or  ppl.  agent-noun  (for 
the  formation  cf.  ON.  v^lindi  neut.,  gullet).  The 
etymology  has  not  been  determined  ;  for  various 
conjectures  see  K.  v.  Bahder  in  Grimm  s.v.  Waisen, 
A  parallel  synonymous  formation  from  the  same 
root  with  different  suffix  appears  in  Weezle  (  =  G. 
dial,  waisel). 

The  forms  wosen  (14th  c),  -wozen  (17th  c),  and  the  mod. 
dial,  oosen,  hoose/t,  are  normal  descendants  of  the  OE. 
wdsend;  and  possibly  the  Sc.  form  vassand  comes  from 
wdsend  with  shortening  of  the  vowel.  The  remaining  ME. 
and  mod.  E.  forms  (including  weasand)  are  anomalous 
etymologists  have  generally  attempted  to  account  for  them 
bytheassumption of  anOE. parallel  form  *wdsend.  This  is 
not  impossible,  but  Sweet  (Ags.  Diet.)  appears  to  be  in  error 
in  giving  7v^se*td  as  an  actually  recorded  variant  of  wasend.} 

1.  The  oesophagus  or  gullet. 

axooQ  in  Napier  CJ.  E.  Glosses \.  2447  Inghiuie,  gyfernesse, 
wasende.  riooo  Sax.  LeecJid.  II.  44  Laecedomas,  .wiS 
;;ealhswile  &  Jjrotan  &  wasende,  c  1050  Gloss,  in  Wr.- 
Wulcker  264/19  Rumen^  wasend.  c  1030  Vcc.^  Ibid.  \^ily] 
Ingluuiem^  in  l>ane  wasend.  13..  Gaw.ff  Gr.  Knt,  1336 
pay  gryped  to  l>e  gargulun,  &  grayfjely  departed  pe  wesaunt 
fro  )je  wynt-hole.  1375  [see  Thropple].  c  1400  Lan/ranc's 
Cirtirg.  148  And  betwene  Jje  necke&  gula  wiJ>inneforJ>  Jjere 
is  ordeynedmary[see  Meri'],  that  is  toseie  ^ewesant.  14.. 
Norn,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  676/24  Hie  ysopkagus,  a  wesande. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  523/1  Wesaunnt,  of  a  beestys  throte, 
ysofagns.  c  1450  Two  Cookery-bks.  80  PuUe  him  [a  snipe], 
late  his  necke  be  hole,  save  the  wesing.  1548-77  Vicabv 
/3;/a/.  V.  (188S)  44  Also  in  the  mouth  is  ended  the  vppermoste 
extremitieofthe  Wesande,  which  is  called  Myre  or  Isofagus. 
1578  LvTE  DodoensM.  ccii.  305  It  will  cause  the  Horseleaches 
..to  fall  of, -which  happen  to  cleaue  fast  in  the  throote  or 
wesande  of  any  man.  1593  Nashe  Cktists  Teares  H  4, 
Their  watry  wesands  were  like  to  leape  out  of  theyr  mouthes 
for  meate.  1601  Holland  Pliny  xi.  xxxvii.  L  339  The 
other  is  more  inward,  called  properly  the  Gullet,  or  the 
Wezand,  by  which  we  swallow  downeboth  meat  anddrinke. 
1634  Bp.  Hall  Contempt.^  N.  T.  iv.  Loaves  ^  Fishes  123 
As  if  the  soules  of  these  men  lay  in  their  weasand,  in  their 
gutt.  i66gPhiL  Trans.  IV.  1021  Its  Wind-pipe;  which., 
together  with  the  Oesophagus  or  Weasand ..  reaches  down 
to  the  Sternum.  1713  Ramsay  C;4r;5^/*J  AVr-tCr.  m.  83  Now 
what  the  Friends  wad  fain  been  at,.  .Was  e'en  to  get  their 
Wysons  wat.  1785  Burns  Scotch.  Drink  xiv,  But  monie 
daily  weet  their  weason  Wi'  liquors  nice,  X819  Scott  Ivanhoe 
xlii,  By  Heaven,..better  food  hath  not  passed  my  weasand 
for  three  livelong  days.  1915  G.  Sinclair  Poems  58  May 
their  wysons  never  want  A  drop  o'  dew  tae  weet  them. 

2.  The  trachea  or  windpipe  :  =  Arteby  i. 

1398  TREVtsA  Barth,  De  P.  R.  v.  xxiii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  And 
somme  of  Jjese  fonge  the  voice  as  t>e  lunges  with  t>e  re- 
ceptacles wosen  and  pipes  hereof,  a  15*9  Skelton  Col. 
Cloute  1156  Herke,  howe  the  losell  prates,  With  a  w>;de 
wesaunt  !  1541  R.  Copland  Guydons  Quest.  Chiritrg.  F  ij  b, 
The  wesaunt.. is  a  cartylagynous  grystled  partycle  created 
and  fourmed  for  to  be  instrument  of  y«  voyce.  1547  Eoorde 
Brev.  Health  80  Trachea  arteria. . .  In  Englyshe  it  is  named 
the  wesande,  or  the  throte  bol.  1609  J.  Davies  (Heref.) 
Hum.  Heaven  on  Earth  i.  cxx.  His  wozen  whez'd  when  his 
breath  it  did  fill.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  viii. 
198  The  weazon,  rough  artery,  or  winde-pipe.  167a  Wise- 
man lyottnds  I.  viii.  68  The  Aspera  Arteria  or  Weazond.  16^7 
Dbyden  yEneis  ix.  533  Th'  unerring  Steel  descended  while 
he  spoke ;  Pierc'd  his  wide  Mouth,  and  thro'  his  Weazon 
broke.  1798  Eliz.  Inchbald  Lovers^  Vows  ni.  ii.  They., 
held  so  strongly  by  his  throat.  They  almost  stopt  his  whizzen. 

lib.  Erroneously  used  for  Artery  2. 
1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  F.  R,  111,  xii.  {1495)  55  Of  the 
herte  spryngyth  the  wosen,  as  the  veynes  sprynge  out  of  the 
lyuer.  Ibid,  in,  xii.  (ToUemache  MS.),  The  vertu  \>a\.  hat 
vitalis,  te  vertu  of  lyf,  hat>  meuyngc  by  J)e  wosen  and  smale 
weyis  [  L.  per  arterias). 

3.  The  throat  generally. 

c  1450  Manki/idSo^  in  Macro  Plays  30  A-lasse,  my  wesant  1 
5e  wer  sumwhat  to  nere  [the  rope].  1550  Latimer  Last 
Serm.  be/.  Edw.  K/(i562)  121  Should  I  haue  named  hym? 
nay  they  should  as  sone  haue  this  wesaunt  of  mine.  1570 
FoxE  A.  <5-  M.  (ed.  2)  II.  1405''!  But  God  of  his  mercye  so 
directed  his  wicked  purpose,  that  the  backe  of  his  knife  was 
towarde  hys  wesand,  x6io  Shaks.  Temp.  lu.  ii.  gg  There 
thou  maist  braine  him,.. Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife. 
1630  J.  Tavlor  (Water  P.)  Epigr.  xxxviii.  Wks.  11.  266/1 
See'st  thou  a  villaine  hang  vp  by  the  weason?  i668DRyDEN 
Even,  Love  v.  i,  Give  me  a  Razor  there,  that  I  may  scrape 
his  weeson,  that  the  bristles  may  not  hinder  me  when  1 
come  to  cut  it.  1684  J.  S.  Profit  ^  Pleas.  United  162  A 
perfect  Greyhound .  .a  long  Neck.. with  a  loos  hanging 
wezand.  1710  Ramsay  Rise  ^  Fall  of  Stocks  77  The  Miser 
..Syne  shores  to  grip  him  by  the  Wyson.  1724  Swift  Verses 
upright  Judge  Misc.  1735  V.  147  The  Church  I  hate,  and 
have  good  Reason  :  For  there  my  Grandsire  cut  his  Weazon. 
1819  Scott  Leg.  Montrose  xiii.  Clap  your  hand  thus  on  the 
weasand  of  this  high  and  mighty  prince,  under  his  ruff. 
1833  M.  Scott  Tom  Cringle  xviii,  He . .  drew  his  knife  across 
the  Leopard's  weasand.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  I.  vn.  ii, 
They  are  parted  and  no  weasands  slit.  1841  Borrow  Zincali 
II.  47  I'd  straight  unsheath  my  dudgeon  knife  And  cut  his 
weasand  through. 


WEASEL. 

I      4.   Comli.,  as  weasand  muscle ;  weasand-stopping 
I    adj. ;  weasand-pipe  =  senses  1-3  above. 

r  1720  W.  Gibson  Farrier's  Guide  I.  v.  (1722)  60  The.. 

Bronchium,  or  the  *Weasand  Muscles.  1544  pHAER^trfW. 
I  Aj:/^  (1560J  S  viij  b,  Somtyme  it  lyeth..upon  the  'wesaunt 
I    pype,  and    than.. it  stoppeth  the  breath  &  strangleth  the 

pacient  anone.     15^6  Sfenser  /".  Q.  IV.  iii.  12  His  weasand 

pipe  it  through  liis  gorget  cleft.  1620  I.  C.  Two  Merry 
I    Milk-uiaids   iv.  i.  Lib,  Ray.  Cut  my  tbroate  !    Fre,  I, 

your  Weason  pipe,  your  Gulfet.    a  1656  R.  Cox  Acixon  ff 

Diantl  31  He  will  come  armed  with  nothing  but  a  Razor, 
I  with  which  if  he  does  slit  your  wezand-pipe,  it  will  not  be 
I    amiss  to  take  it  patiently.      1872   O.  W.   Holmes  Poet 

Break/.'t.  viii.  267  Pcor,  yelling,  scalping  Indians,.. 
I    *weasand-stopping  Thugs. 

Wease-alley,  corrupt  form  of  Weese-allan. 
i      Weasel  (w/"z'l).     Forms :    i  uueosule,  uue- 

sulae,  wesle,   4  wesill,  4-5  wese^e,  4-6  we- 

sell,  -il,  5  wesyl(le,  wees-,  wessylle,  wey- 
i  syl,  wezel,  whesille,  Sc.  quhasill,  6  wesyll, 
j  weysell,  6-7  -weazell,  -ill,  weesell,  we(e)sill, 
:  6-9  weesel,  7  weasell,  -il,  weassel,  weesle, 
■  we(e)zill,  weezle,  wheezle,  Sc.  waesel,  7-8 
I  weezel,  Sc.  whessell,  8-9  weasle,  9  dial,  wiz- 
I  zel,  7-  weasel.  [OE.  wesule,  wesle  wk.  fem.  = 
]    NFris.  wisel  (WFris.  wezel-,  weezlingj,  (M)Du. 

wezel,  OHG.  wisula,  -ala  (MHG.  wisele,  wisel, 
\    mod.G.  wieselftia.)  :-OTeut.  *wisul6n-,  of  obscure 

origin. 
From  German  dialects  come  the  Icel.  {hreysi)visla, '  (cairn-) 

weasel ',  Sw.  vesla,  vessla.  Da.  vxsel.^ 

1.  A  carnivorous  animal  {Pulorius  nivalis),  the 
smallest  European  species  of  the  genus  (of  the 
order  Musteliilse)  which  includes  the  polecat,  stoat, 
etc.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  slender  body,  and  for 
its  ferocity  and  bloodthirstincss. 

c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  M  337  Musiela,  uueosule.  c  looo 
XtFmc  Cram.  vHZ.)igMusUl-i,vies\e.  11..  Conf.  Ecgbert 
xxxix.  in  Thorpe  .4^^.  Laws  11.  164  Jif  onhwylcne  mycelne 
wsetan  mus  o3oe  wesle  onbefealle . .  sprenge  mid  hali^  w«ctere. 
c  1323  Closs.  IV.  de  Bibbtsv.  in  Wright  Voc.  j66  Ceste 
belette,  a  wesele.  a  1340  Hampcle  Psalter  xc.  13  pe  wesiU 
ouercumys  him  \sc.  the  basilisk]  &  slas  him.  135^  Trevisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  xviil.  Ixxiv.  (1495)  829  The  wesell  bathe 
a  red  and  a  whyte  wombe  and  chaungeth  colour,  c  1440 
PaUad.  on  Huso.  I.  540  'J  he  wesil  shal  for  this  doon  hem 
noon  harm,  c  1480  Henrvson  Mor.  Fab.  v.  {Pari.  Beasts) 
xvii.  The  quhirand  qiihitret  with  the  quhasill  went.  1577  B. 
GooGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  III.  156  b.  I  would,  .counsel!  you 
to  destroy  your  Raltes  and  Mise  with..Wee5els.  1579  LvLV 
Eufhues  (Arb.)  ^72  If  thou  be  lbe]witched  with  eyes,  weare 
the  eie  of  a  wesill  in  a  ring,  which  is  an  enchauntment  against 
such  charmes.  t6o6  N.  B[axter]  Sydney s  Ourania  G  i. 
The  Pole  catte,  and  wilde-catte,  the  Weezle,  &  Stoate.  1624 
Capt.  J.  Smith  Virginia  II.  35  Of  Weesels  and  other  Ver- 
mines  skins  a  good  many.  1726  Leoni  Albertis  Archit.  I. 
97/2  Pole-cats,  Weezels,..orlhe  like  Vermin.  1832  L.  Hunt 
Sir  R.  Esher  (1850)  336  Staring  like  a  weasel.  1844  Jesse 
Scenes  Country  Li/e  357  Keepers  have  informed  me  that 
Weazles  will  sometimes  kill  and  feed  on  Snakes.  _  1883  SlM- 
WONDS  Bid.  Useful  Anini.  s.  v..  The  long-tailed  weasel 
(jyfustela  iongicauda).  1919  Contetiip.  Rev.  Aug.  183,!  came 
across  a  bloodthirsty  weasel,  dragging  a  large  buck  rabbit 
after  it. 

trails/,  and  fig.  X599  Shaks.  Hen.  K,  l.  ii.  170  For  once 
the  Eagle  (England)  being  in  prey.  To  her  viiguarded  Nest, 
the  Weazell  (Scot )  Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  Princely 
Egges.  1632  Chapman  &  Shirley  Ball  \.  (1639)  A  4,  Co. 
Dee  not  know  him,  tis  the  Court  dancing  Weesill.  Ma.  A 
Dancer,  and  so  gay.  1633  B.  Jonson  Tale  Tub  I.  vi. 
Wherefore  did  I,  Sir,  bid  bim  Becall'd,  yon  Weazell,  Vermin 
of  a  Huisher?  1638  Ford  Fancies  11.  li.  Whoreson,  lecher- 
ous weazle  !  1790  WoLCOT  (P.  Pir.dar)  Advice  to  Future 
Eaureat  tl.  39  Brudenell,  thou  slinkest  !  weasel,  polecat, 
fly  1  1886  P.  Robinson  Teetotum  Trees  39  A  thin  little 
weasel  of  a  Bengalee  Baboo. 

b.  In  proverbial  sayings,  t  To  be  bit  by  a  bam 
weasel :  to  be  drunk. 

1673  R.  Head  Canting  Acad.  171  He  is  bit  by  a  barn 
Weesel.  182S  J.  Neal  Bro.  Jonathan  III.  269  'On  with 
your  story,  will  you;  and  if  you  are  caught  another  time — ' 
'Caught  I  me  !—  ..catch  a  weasel  asleep  ! '  1840  Dickens 
Old  C.Shop  xxiii,  I'm.  .as  sharp  as  a  ferret,  and  as  cunning 
as  a  weazel. 

Ii  o.  Erroneously  spoken  of  as  a  corn- eating 
animal. 

C1600  Distr.  Emperor  HI.  i.  in  BuUen  Old  PI.  (1^84)  III. 
208  True,  daughter ;  love  is  like  the  weassel  that  went  into 
the  meale.chamber;..it  growes  plumpc  and  full  of  humor; 
it  asks  a  crannye  as  bygg  as  a  conye  borrowe  to  gett  out 
agayne.  a  1744  Pope  /mit.  Nor.  Ep.  i.  vii.  51  .\  Weasel  once 
made  shift  to  slink  In  at  a  Coin-Ioft  thro'  a  Chink.  [Hence 
I75g  Joii5;soN,  fi^easel,  a  small  animal  that  eats  corn  and 
kills  mice.] 

d.  In  some  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  con- 
fused with  the  Stoat,  which  is  sometimes  called 
ermine  weasel  or  (when  wearing  its  winter  coat) 
white  weasel. 

1607  TopSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  726  The  white  Weasel  is  called 
Minever.  1676  CoTTON  Angler  II.  viii.  75  A  F  lie  called  the 
Owl-Flie;  the  dubbing  of  a  white  Weesel's  tail.  1774 
GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  358  This  animal  \.sc.  the  ermine)  is 
sometimes  found  white  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  then  called 
a  white  weasel.  1891  Fishing  Gaz.  3  Jan.  7/2  The  stoat,  or 
ermine  weasel  {Mustela  enninea) . .  in  many  parts  of  England 
is  called  a  weasel.  1916  Field  22  Apr.  661/3  The  stoat,  .m 
many  parts  [of  Ireland]  is  known  as  '  weasel '. 

2.  Applied  with  qualifying  words  to  various 
animals  belonging  to  the  family  Muslelid-x,  or  hav- 
ing some  marked  resemblance  to  the  weasel,  as 
fisher  w.  (see  FisHEU  2  b) ;  four-toed w.  =  Subicate: 
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Malacca  iv,  -  Rasse  ;  Mexican  zv,  =  Kinkajou  ; 
water-iv.  (see  Water  sb.  30). 

1771  Pennant  Syn.  Quad>\  228  Four-toed  Weesel.  1781 
—  Hist.  Quadr.  II.  32S  Fisher  WeeseL  Ibid.  33S  Mexican 
Wcesel.     1800  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  I.  11.  406  Malacca  Weesel. 

t3.  \Uz.w^,l^.mustela{f}iarina)^  A  fish,  taken 
to  be  the  lamprey.  (Cf.  weasel-fish^  'ling  in  6  b, 
and  Fr.  bektte.')    Ods. 

1601  Holland  Flinyxxxn.  ix.  II.  4^5  The  liver  also  of  the 
fish  named  ihe  Sea-cat  or  Weazill,  is  given  in  like  case, 
t  4.  The  Smew.     Cf.  weasel  coot,  duck  in  6  b. 

rti68j  Kir  T.  Browne  Nor/.  Birds  ^^Vz.  1835  IV.  317  The 
..ntustela   variegata^  ,.x\\^  variejjated   or    party-coloured 
weasel,  so  called  from   the  resemblance  it  beareth  unto  a 
■  weasel  in  the  head, 

5.  U,  S.  A  nickname  for  a  native  of  S.  Carolina. 
187s  Chamh.  Jml.  13  Mar.  171  '2  South  Carolina  is  Pal- 
metto State,  and  the  natives  are  Weasels. 

6.  attrib,  and  Comb.j  as  weasel  family ^  kind^ 
tribe  (designations  for  the  order  AIustelidx.)\  weasel- 
colour,  -rufiy  -skiTiy  -whelp  ;  similativc,  as  weasel- 
^  becked  {=  beaked),  -faced,  -headed,  -like  2.^]%. 

1587  Harrison  England  n.  vii.  172/1  in  Holinshed,  If  a 
man . .  be  *wesell  becked  then  much  heare  left  on  the  cheekes 
will  make  the  owner  looke  big  like  a  bowdied  hen.  1585 
HiGiNS  yujiius'  Noniencl.  \T]f-2.  Fuliius,.  Aox  or  *weaziU 
colour.  1596  Nashe  Saffron-Walden  X  i  b,  Mounsieur 
Fregeuile  Gautius.  that  prating  *weazell  fac'd  vermin,  is  one 
of  the  Pipers  in  this  consort.  1807-8  W.  Irving  Salmagundi 
(1824)  148  A  little  meagre,  weazel-faced  Frenchman.  1877 
Casstlts  Mat.  Hist.  11.  182  The  *\Veasel  Family.  1681 
Grew  Musmunt  1.  §  iL  i.  ig  The  *Weesle-Headed  Armadillo, 
TatH  Mustelimts.  1768  Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  I.  82  This 
species  is  the  least  of  the 'weesel  kind.  1899  F.  V.  Kirby 
Sport  E.  C.  Africa  322  Their .  .*weasel-like  slenderness  of 
body,  x^i  '  Linesman  '  Words  by  Eyewitness  153  Setting 
his  traps  in  a  *weasel  run.  1583  Rates  Custome  ho.  F  ij  b, 
•Wesel  skinnes  the  dosen,  iiij.  d.  1800  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  I, 
II.  378  The  *\VeeseI  tribe.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
xvin.  Ixxiii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  5if  >e  *wesel  whelpes  falIef»biony 
happe  in  chynnes . .  J>c  wesel  hele[>  ham  wi  J>  a  certeyne  her  be. 

b.  Special  comb. :  weasel-coot,  -duck,  the  fe- 
male or  young  male  of  the  smew ;  +  weasel-fish,  a 
rockling(cf.WHiSTLE-_;?j>^);  weasel-lemur, a  small 
short-tailed  Xtrnwr  {Lepilemur  muslelinus);  f  wea- 
sel-ling:, a  kind  of  rockling  ;  f  weasel-monger, 
one  who  hunts  rats,  etc.,  with  weasels ;  weasel- 
snout,  the  yellow  dead-nettle  or  archangel  (Z.a- 
mium  Galeobdolon),  from  the  shape  of  the  corolla. 

1804  Bkwick  Brit.  Birds  II.  266  Red-headed  Smew,  or 
*Weescl  Cool  1885  Swainson  Prov.  Nanus  Birds  165 
•Weasel  ducks  or  Weasel  coots.  1773  Centl.  Mag.  XLIII. 
220  The  Bladder  Fish,  and  the  ''Weasel  Fish.  zZ-j^ CasselCs 
Nat.  Hist.  I.  223  This  *Weasel  Lemur,  .has  fair-sized  ears, 
and  its  colours  are  of  all  sorts  of  shades  of  red,  grey,  while, 
and  yellow,  a  i68a  Sir  T.  Browne  Norf.  Fishes  Wks.  1835 
IV.  328  Mustela  Marina*,  called  by  some  a  *weazel  lini;, 
which,  salted  and  dried,  becomes  a  good  Lenten  dish.  1591 
TPeele  Sp.  to  Q.  Eliz.  at  Theobalds,  Card.  S/.,  This 
•weasel-monger  [/.  e,  a  mole^atcherj.  1796  Withering 
Bn't.  Plants  (ed.  3)  HI.  530  Yellow  Archangel.  Yellow 
Dead  Nettle,  or  "Weasel  snout. 

tWea'Selled,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Weasbl-)--ed  2  (ir- 
regularly used).]  =  next.  Only  in  Comb.  w^aj^//^(/- 
eoloured,  -faced  adjs. 

1607  TopsELL  Four/.  Beasts  714  The  colour  of  them  was 
like  a  Weaseled  coloured  horse,  a  ti^*  Shadwell  Volunteers 
IV.  i.  (1693)  36,  I  never  saw  so  weasell'd-faced  a  Puppy. 

Weaselly    (wf-zMi),   a.      [Weasel  +  -t  i.] 

Weasel-like.     Also  wcaselly-looking, 

1838  Benlleys  Misc.  III.  582  He  was  a  weaselly.looking 
little  man,  1857  Borrow  Romany  Rye  II.  App.  xi.  359  An 
individual.. of  middle  stature,  a  thin  and  weaselly  figure, 
a  sallow  complexion.  1900  '  Anthoky  Hope  '  Quisanie  i.  10 
He  was  a  little  weaselly  perhaps. 

WeaselsMp  (wrz'ljip).  [f.  Weasel  +  -ship.] 
fa.  A  mock  title  for  a  weasel,  b.  The  condition 
or  qualities  of  a  weasel.     In  quot  fig. 

X70»  S K\s>K^  j^sop at  Crt.\\\.  23  A  Fox.  .ask 'd him.. why 
his  Weazteship  would  keep  In  durance  vite.  x86i  Macm. 
Mag.  IV,  311/1  Such  a  representation.. as  would.. exhibit 
hi<i  weaselship  in  the  most  striking  light. 

Weasen,  obs.  form  of  Weasand, 

Weaseny,  variant  of  We.vzeny. 

Weasill,  variant  of  W^eezlb  Obs. 

Weason,  variant  of  Weasand. 

Weaet,  obs.  form  of  West, 

Wea-swa,  obs.  form  of  Whoso. 

[Weasy,  spurious  word  in  Diets.,  is  based  on  a 
misreading  of  We  ALT  xw /aye's  Expos.  Dan.  1545. 
So  "WeasineSS  (Joye  w€alynes').'\ 

Weat(e,  obs.  forms  of  Wait  vS,  Wet. 

1557  N.  T.  (Geneva)  g  Thess.  iti.  5  The  Lord  KUtfde  your 
hearts  to  the  loue  of  God,  and  the  wealing  for  of  Cnriste. 

Weather  (wcSaj),  sb.  Forms ;  1  weder,  a 
wseder,  2-5  weder,  4  Sc,  vedir,  weddire, 
wedyre,  4-5  wedir(e,  wedre,  wedur,  wedyr, 
whedir,  5  Sc.  weddre,  -ir,  -yr,  wedere,  wedyer, 
wheder,whed(d)yr,  6  weddur,  wedor,  5c.  wad- 
der,  (veddir),  wodder,  -ir,  woder,  (vodder) ;  5 
wethyr,  5- 7  wether,  5 -6  whether,  6, 9  iV. wathir, 
(6  vedthir),  6-  weather.  [Com.  Teut  (not  re- 
corded in  Gothic)  :  Oli.  weder  neut.,  OFris.  weder^ 
wether  (NFris.  wedder,  WFris.  waer,  war),  OS. 
wedar  weather,  storm,  Du.  weder,  weer,  OHG. 
wetar  (MHO. w^/^r,  mod.G.  wetter)^  ON.  z'tfdr(Sw. 
Vol.  X. 


vdder^  Da.  vejr)  :-OTeut.  *wedro-m.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  pre-Teut,  form  was  *wedhro-/n 
{  =  OS\.vedro,  Russian  Be^pO  good  'wea.ihtT,vedrt'i 
adj.,  fair,  said  of  weather;  cogn.  w.  Lith.  vidras, 
vydra^  storm,  dudra  storm,  flood)  or  *wctr6-m 
(ablaut-var.  of  Lith.  vHra  storm,  OSl.  vilrii  air, 
wind) ;  on  either  alternative  the  word  is  prob.  f,  the 
Indogermanic  root  *wl  to  blow  (see  Wind  sb.'^')  -t- 
suffix  dhro-  or  iro^ 

The  spelling  with  th  instead  of  the  earlier  _</ first  occurs  in 
the  15th  c.  (though  the  pronunciation  which  it  indicates  may 
well  be  much  older);  before  the  end  of  the  i6ih  c.  it  had 
become  universal.  In  several  dialects,  chiefly  Sc.  and  n.w., 
the  pronunciation  with  (d)  still  survives.  See  Th  6,  and  the 
notes.v.  Father  j^. 

The  nautical  use  =  wind,  direction  of  the  wind  (see  senses 
3,  8)  is  probably  derived  from  ON.  veZr.\ 

1.  The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  (at  a  given 
place  and  time)  with  respect  to  heat  or  cold,  quan- 
tity of  sunshine,  presence  or  absence  of  rain,  hail, 
snow,  thunder,  fog,  etc.,  violence  or  gentleness  of 
the  winds.  Also,  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
regarded  as  subject  to  vicissitudes. 

For  "wind  and  weather  (rarely  t  weather  and  wind)  see 
Wind  sb. 

cjzs  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  T  lai  Temperiem,  uueder. 
a  1000  Azarias  62  Wedere  onlicust,  t>onne  on  sumeres  tid 
sended  weorj^eSdropenadreorung.  a  ixoo  Gere/a  in  Anglia 
IX.  259  pact  he  frioige  &  forSige  selce  [tilbe]  be  5am..ae 
hine  weder  wisa5.  c  laoj  Lay.  12042  pe  wind  gond  aU&en 
&  J>at  weder  leo3ede.  1197  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2441,  &  vor 
weder  &  o|?er  t?ing  on  er|>e  after  horn  [sc.  the  planets]  moche 
is,  pis  misbileuede  men  horn  clupede  godes.  c  1374  Chaucer 
Troylus  ni.670  And  if  ye  liggen  wel  to-night,  com  ofte,  And 
careth  not  what  weder  is  on-lofte.  c  1400  T.  Chestre 
Laun/al  223  And  for  hete  of  the  wedere  Hys  mantell  he  feld 
togydere  And  sette  hym  doun  to  reste.  c  1403  Lyijc.  Temple 
o/Glas  395  And  oft  al^o,  aftir  a  dropping  mone,  The  weddir 
clere^j.  c  1450  St.  Cut/tbert  (Surtees)  627  But  sodanly  ^e 
wedir  chaunged.  ^1520  Skelton  Garl.  Laurel  1442  How 
men  were  wonte  for  to  discerne  By  candelmes  day  what 
wedder  shuld  holde.  1545  Ascham  Toxo^h.  11.  (Arb.)  161 
The  lengthe  or  shortnesse  of  the  marke  is  alwayes  vnder 
the  rule  of  the  wether.  1545  Ravnalde  Byrth  Mankymie 
88  Item  the  intemperancie  &  mutation  of  the  ayre,  & 
whether,  may  be  cause  of  aborcenent.  i5a8  Lyndesay 
Dreme-jT^  Surmountyng  themyd  Regiounof  theair,Quhare 
no  maner  of  perturbatioun  Off  wodder  may  ascend  so  hie  as 
thair.  1609  Pimlyco,  or  Runne  Red-Cap  D  2,  To  know 
what  Wether  was  to  come  By  'th  Almanacke.  1667  Sprat 
Hist.  Royal-Soc.  247  A  Wheel- Barometer,  and  other  In- 
struments for  finding  the  pressure  of  the  Air,  and  serving 
to  predict  the  changes  of  the  Weather.  1678  Lady  Chaworth 
in  t2th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Cotnm.  App.  v.  45  Lady  Portsmouth 

..goes  to  Bourbon  as  soone  as  the  weather  opens  to  allow 
travelling,  1779  Mirror  Na  35  The  conversation  began 
about  the  weather,  my  aunt  observing,  that  the  seasons  were 
wonderfully  altered  m  her  memory.  1853  Mrs.  Gaskell 
Ruth  XXV,  It  was  weather  for  open  doors  and  windows. 
1859  H.  KiNCSLEV  G.  Hamlyn  viii,  However,  I  am  sincerely 
glad  you  are  come,  I  knew  no  weather  won  Id  stop  you.  1890 
C.  Dixon  Ann.  Bird  Li/eyxi  They  are  birds  which  have  no 
regular  winter  home... they  wander  to  and  fro,  south  and 
north,  just  as  the  exigency  of  the  weather  drives  them. 
H  In  advb.  phrases  sometimes  with  omission  of /«. 

1738  C'tess  Pomfbet  in  Ctess  Hnrt/or<€s  Corr.  (1805)  I. 
10  On  your  left  hand  is  the  fire  (no  bad  thing  this  weather), 
and  on  your  right  a  window.  1896  Housmam  Shropshire 
Lad  XXV,  Fred  keeps  the  house  allkinds  of  weather. 

b.  With  descriptive  adj.,  e.g.,  good,  bad;  hot, 
cold,  warm;  bright,  dull;  fine,  fair  ^  foul;  dry, 
wet,  rainy  ;  clear,  thick ;  rough,  windy,  still,  calm. 

C893  Alfred  Oros.  vi.  xxxii,  I'a  het  he  betan  t?aerinne 
micel  fyr,  for  )>on  hit  waes  ceald  weder.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp. 
Matt,  xvi,  2  To-morgen  hyt  by5  smylte  weder,  J>es  heofen 
ys  read.  <;  laao  Bestiary  236  De  mire  is  ma5ti,  Mikel  je 
swinke5  In  sumer  and  in  softe  weder.  c-ia90^.  E.  Leg.  198 
pat  weder  |>at  was  so  cler  and  fair.  1340  Ayenb.  129  Ase 
uayr  weder  went  in.to  rene.  1340  Hampole  Pr,  Consc.  1443 
Nowes  the  wedir  bright  and  shynand,  And  now  waxes  it  alle 
domland.  ^1350  Will,  Paleme  2440  What  of  here  hard 
heijing  &  of  ^e  bote  weder,  Meliors  was  al  mat.  X36a  Lanci.. 
P.  PL  A.  VII.  310  porw  Flodes  and  foul  weder  Fruites  schul 
fayle,  1^1394  P.  PI'  Crede  300  Nou  han  l>ei..hosen  in 
harde  weder.  c\^o Promp.  Parv,  146/1  Fayre,  mery  wedur 
or  lyme,  amenus.  1470-85  Malobv  A  rthurxxs.  ix.  653  And 
at  that  tvine  the  whedcr  was  bote.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos 
XV.  56  The  reyny  wedre  therto  propyce  and  conuenable. 
1578  Lyte  Dodoens  11.  xlvi.  204  Sometimes  they  flower 
againe  in  Autumne  when  the  whether  is  milde  and  pleasant. 
1600  Shaks.  a.  Y.  L,  v.  iv,  142  Vou  and  you,  are  sure  to- 
gether, As  the  Winter  to  fowie  Weather.  1631  Pellham 
Gods  Power  ^  But  the  next  day,. .the  weather  falling  out 
something  thickej  and  much  yce  in  the  Offing  [etc.].  1653 
Walton  Angler  \\.  41  The  gloves  of  an  Otter  are  the  best 
fortification  for  your  hands  against  wet  weather  that  can  be 
thought  of.  1774  M.  Mackenzie  ;l//»r/V.  Surv.x^^  In  moderate 
Weather,  anchor  a  Vessel  at  the  Shoal.  178a  Miss  Burnev 
Cecilia  viii.  ix,  To  go  out  in  all  weather  to  work.  Ibid.  ix. 
v.  The  weather  being  good  on  the  morning  he  called.  x84a 
Dickens  At/ter.  Notes  ix,  The  vessel  being  pretty  deep  in 
the  water, . .  and  the  weather  being  calm  and  quiet,  t  here  was 
but  little  motion.  1853  ""  Bleak  Ho.  xv,  There  was  no  fire, 
though  the  weather  was  cold.  1919  H.  L.  Wilson  Ma 
Petten^ill  165  Will  you  look  at  that  mess  of  clouds?  I  bet 
it's  falling  weather  over  in  Surprise  Valley. 

c,  fig.  and  in  figur.-itive  context. 

x6oi  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  .$■  Commw.  65  lustinian  restored  it 
[the  Empire]  somewhat  to  a  better  state,  driuing  the  Vandals 
out  of  Africke,  and  the  Gothes  out'of  Italy  by  his  captaines ; 
but  this  faire  weather  lasted  not  long.  1630  Bp.  HAt.LO«rcaj. 
Medit,  5  73  O  God.. Let  mee  haue  no  Weather  but  Sunne- 
shine  from  thee,  1751  Smollett  Per,  Pickle  xcvi,  Pipes, 
who.  .knew  the  contents  of  the  piece  [a  pistol],  asked.. if  it 
must  be  foul  weather  through  the  whole  voyage.    1818  Scott 


Hrt.  Midi,  xlvii,  Certain  |JolemIcal  skirmishes  betwixt  her 
father  and  her  husband,  which . .  often  threatened  unpleasant 
weather  between  them.  j86a Thackeray  Philip  xxviii,  We 
hadn't  much  besides  our  pay,  had  we  1  we  rubbed  on  through 
bad  weather  and  good,  managing  as  best  we  could.  1878 
E.  W.  Benson  in  Li/e  (1899)  I.  xiii.  463  But  we  have  foul 
weather  coming.  We  have  to  do  the  Church's  work  without 
sacrificing  those  party  men,  [etc.].  xooi  N.Amer.  Rev.  Feb. 
266  A  barometer  is  thus  formed  by  which  the  financial 
weather  of  the  country  is  forecast, 

t  d.  With  indef,  article  :  A  kind  of  weather  ;  a 
spell  of  a  particular  kind  of  weather.   Obs. 

c  laos  Lay.  4573  iEst  aras  a  ladlich  weder.  lbid,Tyi%  feo 
com  heom  a  wedere  wunderliche  feire,  £:x374  Chaucer 
Troylus  m.  657  Lord,  this  is  an  huge  rayn  !  This  were 
a  weder  for  to  slepen  inne.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  12914  It 
made  tho  a  lothely  wedur.  Hit  raynes  faste,  thondres,  & 
blowes.  1546  Gassar's  Prognost.  A  viij  b,  Not  long  before 
the  Sonne  shall  set,  we  may  looke  for  a  trobelous  wether,  & 
perchau nee  snow.  1548  Elyofs  Diet.,  Apricitas,._.3,  fayre 
tlere  wether.  x6i8  Rowlands  Sacred  Me7n.  25  '1  heirstorme 
was  chang'd  into  a  fayre  calme  weather. 

e.  pit  Kinds  of  weather  :  sometimes  equivalent 
to  sing.  Now  rare  exc.  in  phr.  {in)  all  weathers. 
Beovjul/  546  Wedera  cealdost,  nipende  niht  ond  nor|?an 
wind,  heaSogrim  ondhwearf.  0900  Andreas  1256  Weder 
coledonheardumhsegelscurum.  ^riooo  Sax.  Leecfui.  II.  244 
Swa  bi5  eac  on  wintra,  for  cyle  &  for  t>ara  wedra  missenlic- 
nesse,  ^ait  se  milte  wyr3  jelefed.  CX175  Lavtb.  Horn.  13 
Westmes  t>or'5  uuele  wederas  oft  and  ilome  seal  for-\vur3an, 
c  i3»S  Poem  temp.  Edw.  II  (Percy)  xxxv,  Catel  cometh  and 
goth  As  wederis  don  in  lyde.  1340  Hami'Ole  Pr.  Consc, 
\i,'2^  Sere  variaunce,  for  certayn  skille.  Of  J>e  tyms  and 
wedirs  and  sesons.  c  1350  Will.  Paleme  5216  For  wind  & 
gode  wederes  hade  t)ei  at  wille.  X377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B. 
XV.  349  For  Jjorw  werre  and  wykked  werkes  and  wederes 
vnresonable  Wederwiseshipmen.  .Han  nobelieue  to  )je  lifte 
ne  to  J?e  lore  of  philosofres.  CX449  Pecock  Repr.  ii.  ii.  146 
God  is  such  oon,  that  he  nedith  not  to  haue  housis  ouer 
him  for  to  couere  him  fro  reyne  and  fro  othir  sturne  wedris. 
a  1450  Le  Morte  Arth.  2470  Wederes  had  they  feyre  and 
good.  i5a6  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  618 
Dowble  bandes  of  leade  for  defence  of  great  wyndes  and 
other  outragious  wethers.  1639  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Pt. 
Summers  Trav.  44  Every  Sunday,  be  it  Winter  or  Summer, 
all  manner  of  weathers.  1697  T.  Smith  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men 
(Camden)  247, 1  was  forced,  .to  godowne  to  Westminster,, 
in  all  weathers.  X706  E.  Ward  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708) 
21  He's.. not  so  stiff  as  to  carry  Sail  against  all  Weathers. 
X717  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to  Abb/  Conti  17  May,  It 
is  covered  on  the  top  with  boards  to  keep  out  the  rain,  that 
merchants  may  meet  conveniently  in  all  weathers.  1849  C. 
Bronte  Shirley  xi,  She  took  walks  in  all  weathers — long 
walks  in  solitary  directions,  x86a  H.  Kingsley  Raveushoe 
xix,  It  was  impossible  to  pass  round  the  promontory  on 
horseback  in  the  best  of  weathers ;  now  doubly  so.  1865 
Dickens  Mttt.  Fr.  i.  v,  All  weathers  saw  the  man  at  the 
post. 

/g.  1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  v.  i.  195  Camillo  ha's  betray 'd 
me ;  Whose  honor,  and  whose  honestie  till  now,  Endur'd  all 
Weathers. 

1 1  With  implied  favourable  qualification  : 
Weather  suitable  for  some  purpose.   Obs. 

c  X375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii.  {Machar)  i486  par-to  weddire 
had  ^ai  J^ane,  J^at  |>ai  wane  froyt  of  land  &  se  thru  his 
prayere  in  gret  pleynte.  x^3  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  vii.  113  Bote 
ich  hadde  wedir  at  my  wil  ich  wited  god  be  cause.  ^  c  1400 
Laud  Troy  Bk.  3280  'Ihei . .  passed  the  see,  when  thei  hadde 
wedur.  To  Thenedoun.  1469  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  21 
Whether  is  so  latesum  in  this  cuntrey,  that  men  can  neither 
well  gett  come  nor  hay, 

g.  With  unfavourable  implication :  Adverse,  un- 
pleasant, hurtful,  or  destructive  condition  of  the 
atmosphere ;  rain,  frost,  wind-driven  waves,  etc.  as 
destructive  agents.     Stress  of  weather:  see  Stress 

aiix*  0.  E.  Ckron.  (Laud) an.  1097,  He  bohte  his  hired  on 
Winceastre  to  healdenne,  ac  he  wear3  Jjurh  weder  gelet. 
Ibid,  an.  1114,  Ac  waeder  him  laette.  ty^o-jo  Alex,  gf  Dind. 
443  Swich  housinge  we  han  to  holde  out  l?e  wedures.  c  X400 
Sowdone  Bab.  76  A  drift  of  wedir  vs  droffe  to  Rome.  I4»5 
Paston  Lett.  Suppl.  (1901)  5  Whether  it  wille  chippe  or 
chynne  or  affraye  with  frost  or  weder  or  water,  a  1548  Hall 
Chron.,  Edzv.  IV  233  b,  Which  bridge  was  made  and 
covered  with  hordes,  onely  to  kcpe  of  the  wether.  1357 
TusSER  100  Points  Husb,  xxxv,  Thinges  sowne,  set  or  graft, 
in  good  memory  haue:  from  beast,  birde  and  weather  to 
cherishe  and  saue.  x6o6  G.  W[oodcocke]  Hist.  Ivsiine  ir.  7 
Before  the  vse  of  garments  was  found  out  against  weathers 
iniury.  i6i6  T.  Scot  Philomythie  H  6  b.  His  [the  weather- 
cock's] taile  was  too  too  weake,  when  euery  feather  Was  bent 
withstorms.andbroken  with  the  weather.  1638  M.Casaubon 
Use  <5-  Custom  77  It  hath  beene  observed  of  some  free  stone:;, 
that . .  if  they  bee  laid  in  that  proper  posture,  which  they  had 
naturally  in  their  quarries,  they  grow  very  hard  and  durable 
against  both  time  and  weather.  1665  in  lOth  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  4  The  stones., being  of  a  soft.. con- 
dition and  not  able  to  endure  the  sunn  and  weather.  1693 
MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc.  (1703)  251  Chords,  which  should  be 
well  Pitched  to  preserve  them  from  the  Weather,  and  rotting. 
X814  Scott  Ld.  0/  Isles  iv.  xxii.  Weather  and  war  their 
rougher  trace  Have  left  on  that  majestic  face.  1853  Dickens 
Bleak  Ho.  Ivii, '  Are  you  well  wrapped  up? '. .  I  told  him  I 
cared  for  no  weather,  and  was  warmly  clothed.  1871  Shipley 
Gloss.  Ecd.  Terms  s.v.  Louvre  Boards,  Boards.. to  keep 
out  the  weather, 

/g.  i663CHAKLET0NCA<^MG";>aM/.  18  An  Invention.. not 
so  firmly  founded,  as  to  be  impregnable  ;  nor  soclosely  com- 
pacted in  all  its  parts,  as  to  keep  out  all  weather  of  Contra- 
diction. 

h.  Violent  wind  accompanied  by  heavy  rain  or 
agitation  of  the  waves.  Now  dial,  and  Naut, 
t  Also,  a  storm,  tempest ;  often  pleonastically, 
storniy  tempest  of  weather{s.  Obs. 

c  888  Alfred  Boeth.  xxxviii.  §  i  Da  ;?estod  hine  heah  weder 
&  stormssB.    c  xsos  Lay.  102  Mid  wolcnen  &  mid  wedere  heo 
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^leden  wensiSesL  e  i«So  Gett.  ^  Ex.  3055  Moyses,  do  Sis  f 
wcdcr  charen.  And  5u  s-^l  tie]  leien  ut-farcn.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  601S  pe  scucnd  on-sand  {sc.  of  the  plagues  of  EgyptJ  Was 
a  wcdei  ful  selcut  snctl.  13. .  A'.  /4//J.  5794  (Laud  MS.),  pe 
wedercs  stronge  &  tempestes.  .hem  duden  grcte  molestes. 
f  1381  Chaucer  Pari,  FouUs  v.  681  Now  wclcom  somer,  wUh 
thy  Sonne  softe.  That  hast  this  wmtres  wcders  over-shake. 
1^7-8  T.  UsK  Test.  L(W€  1.  iii.  63  And  so  by  mokel  duresse 
o?  weders  and  of  siormcs . .  I  was  driven  to  an  yle.  c  1400 
Maunoev.  (Roxb.)  XXX iL  144  per  es  neuermare..nowt>er 
thunner  nc  leuenyng,  haile  ne  snawe,  ne  oi>er  tenipestez  of 
ill  weders.  1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  44  To  were  us  from 
wedercs  of  wjnteres  slormes.  c  14*0  Wyntoun  Cron.  vii.  x. 
3a78  And  ^ar  be  a  tempest  fel  OflF  gret  wedderis  scharpe  and 
snel,  1450-1530  Myrr.  Our  Ladye  \\\.  303  There  are  gen- 
dered tempa-stes  of  weder  and  hayle.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos 
XXX.  114  Whan  thenne  they  had  ronne  &  saylled  so  moche 
that  they  were  in  the  highc  see  a  stronge  weddre  arose.  1513 
BKRNKRS^r<»«j.  (iSij)  l.cccxxiv.  506 This rayne  and  wether 
endured  lyll  the  sonne  rase.  1516  Tindale  Heb.  xii.  18  Ye 
arc  not  come. .to  m>-st  and  darcknes  and  tempest  of  wedder 
IGr.  tfu«AApJ.  XS3X  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  26  Tempestes 
of  wedder  or  stormcs.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  106  b,  Diogenes 
beeyng  vpon  the  Sea  emong  a  number  of  naughtie  packes  in 
a  greate  storme  of  wether,  when  diuerse  of  these  wicked 
felowes  cried  out  for  fcareof  drownyng,  [etc.].  1598  in  Rec. 
Convent.  Burghs  Scot.  (1S70)  II.  27  [They]  alegeit  thai  war 
tmpeidit  be  storme  of  wedder.  1703  Dampier  Voy.  III.  i.  lo 
Upon  these  Signs  Ships  either  get  up  their  Anchors,  or  slip 
tbeir  Cables  and  put  to  Sea,  and  ply  ofT  and  on  till  the 
Weather  is  over.  1718  Hkarnk  Co/Z^c^  (O-H.S.)  VI.  212 
The  Master  and  the  other  Servant,  running  through  the 
Weather  towards  the  Houses,  wsreboth  struck  dead.  1894 
Hall  Caime  Manxman  in.  v,  'Then  don't  be  late,' said  he, 
•there's  weather  coming.'  1898  Mom.  Post  11  Nov.  5/2 
Wasn't  it  a  beautifully  disciplined  Mess,  though?  I  wish 
you  could  see  *em  at  sea  in  weather. 

1 1  What  falls  from  the  clouds ;  rain,  snow,  etc. 
Also  in  fig.  context.   Obs. 

138a  Wyclif  Deut.  xxxii.  3  Flowe  as  dcwe  my  speche,  as 
wedre  [Vulg.  imber]  vpon  erbe.  IbU.  Job  xxiv,  S,  Ecci.  xi. 
J,  Isa,  V.  6,  Jer.  xiv.  22.  £1400  Ro>n.  Rose  ^Z2^  6"t  er  he 
It  in  sheves  shere.  May  falle  a  weder  that  shal  it  dere. 
c  X47S  Rau/Coiliear  74  The  wedderis  ar  sa  fell,  that  fallis 
on  the  feild.  a  1533  Berners  Golden  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  xxxiv. 
('535)  59  The  labourer  whan  it  rcyneth  not,  couereth  his 
house,  thinkinge  that  an  other  tyme  the  wethers  or  raynes 
wyll  fail  theron  and  trouble  hym.  1595  Shaks.  John  iv.  ii. 
109  A  fearefult  eye  thou  hast  I.  .So  foule  a  skie  clceres  not 
without  a  storme :  Poure  downe  thy  weather  I  how  goes  all 
in  France?  18*5  Jamieson,  iVeather,  a  fall  of  rain  or  snow 
accompanied  with  boisterous  wind.  Roxb.  When  the  wind 
comes  singly, .,  (people  say]  '  It  'ill  be  no  weather  the  day, 
but  wind  *. 

+ j.  In  contexts  relating  to  clouds  or  fog,  the  word 
sometimes  assumes  the  sense  of:  Air,  sky,  Obs* 

5*375  Cursor  M.  34414  (Fairf.)  pe  wedder  [earlier  texts 
«r,  aierlbe-gan  to  derkin  &  blakc.  c  147S  Ptct.  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wulcker  801/1-4  Hie  aier,  Hec  aera^  Hie  ether^  Hec  ethera, 
the  wcihyr.  a  1500  Coventry  Corpus  Chr.  Plays  \.  209  These 
wedurs  ar  darke  and  dym  of  lyght.  1530  Palsgr.  64S/1, 
I  overcast,  as  the  weather  dothe  wan  it  is  close  or  darke  and 
lykely  to  rayne...  We  shall  have  a  rayne  a  none,  the  weather 
is  sore  overcaste  sodaynly...I  overcast,  as  the  cloudes  do 
the  weather,  c  1605  Drayton  Ballad Agincouri  j6  Arrowes 
..that  like  to  serpents  stoong,  pearcing  the  Wether. 

2.  Phrases. 
+  a.   The  weather  rains ^   thimders,   etc.  =  *  it 
rains*,  etc.  Obs. 

1390  GowER  Con/.  1. 140  The  weder  schal  upon  thee  reine. 
1590  Sir  T.  Smyths  Disc.  IVeapons  19  b,  If  m  the  tyme  of 
anie  battle.. the  weather  doth  happen  to  raine,  haiie,  or 
snow.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  24  The  weather  thun« 
dring  and  storming  exceedingly. 

+  b.  To  make  (rarely  bear')  fair  weather :  to  be 
conciliatory,  make  a  show  of  friendliness  (Jo  or  with 
a  person) ;  also,  to  make  a  specious  show  of  good- 
ne3s,etc.  To  mahe /air  weather  o/{a.sizLtc  of  things) : 
to  gloss  over,  represent  as  better  than  it  is,  Obs. 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  8289  At  here  comyng  thei  made  fair 
wedur,  And  spak  of  many  thynges  to-gedur.  1537  Crom- 
well in  Mernman  Li/e  ^\  Lett.  (1902)  II.  93  Thother  parte 
declare  him  in  wordes  towardes  his  Maieste  to  make  only 
faire  wether,  and  in  his  harte.,to  doo  all  that  he  canne  to 
bis  graces  dishonour.  1547  Cheke  in  Harington  Nugm  A  nt. 
(1804)  I.  20  And  if  anye  suche  shall  be,  that  shall  of  all 
things  make  fair  weather,  and,  whatsoever  they  shall  see  to 
the  contrarye,  shall  tell  you  all  is  well.  1560  Daus  tr, 
Sleidane' s Comm,  -^(t^jhf  Duke  Moris,  .to make fayre  weather 
[L.  pacificationis  causa]  sendeth  his  ambassadors  to  the 
Counsel!.  1583  Goldinc  Calvin  on  Deut.  cxix.  732  And  that 
is  the  cause  why  wee  see  so  fewe  holde  out  in  weldoing. 
Many  make  faire  wether  for  a  time,  so  as  yee  woulde  thinke 
them  to  bee  maruellous  good  men :  but  in  the  turning  of  a 
hande  all  is  marde.  1589  R.  Pavsk  Brie/  Descr.  IreJ.  7  Al 
the  better  sort  doe  deadly  hate  y*  Spaniardes,&  yet  I  thinke 
they  beare  them  fayre  weather,  for  that  they  are  the  popes 
champions.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  v.  L  30  But  I  must 
make  faire  weather  yet  a  while,  Till  Henry  be  more  wcake, 
and  I  more  strong,  tegd  Edw.  Ill^  \.  iL  23  Returne  and 
say,  That  we  with  England  will  not  enter  parlie,  Nor  neuer 
make  faire  wether,  or  take  truce.  1598  Marston  Pygmal., 
Sat.  L  31  Ixion  makes  (aire  weather  vnto  loue.  i6aa  Bacon 
Hen.  yily  49  To  which  message,  although  the  French  King 
gaue  no  full  credit  yet  he  made  faire  weather  with  the  King, 
and  seemed  satisfied.  1673  Kirkman  Unlucky  Cit.  163  My 
Mother-in-law  made  very  lair  weather  to  me,  and  gave  me 
many  good  words. 

c.  Naut.  Of  a  ship,  to  make  good^  bad,  etc, 
weather  of  it :  to  behave  well  or  ill  in  a  storm, 

x66o  Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag.  i,  ii.  17  We  make  foul 
weather.  1781  Naval  Chron.  XI.  287  The  Ship  makes  a 
very  good  weather  of  it.  z86o  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  86 
The  ship  making  very  bad  weather    and   shipping   large 

?uantities  of  water.    1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Make 
ad  7veather,  To.    A  ship  rolling,  pitching,  or  leaking  vio- 
lently in  a  gale.    x88x  Daily  Tel.  28  Jan.,  The  sea  was.. 
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not  so  heavy  but  that  in  my  judgment  a  twenty-ton  yacht 
would  have  made  excellent  weather  of  it. 
jig.    1915   '  Ian  Hay*  1st  Huud.  Thou.  i.   xiii.  §  2  The 
feckless  and  muddle-headed,  making  heavy  weather  of  the 
simplest  tasks. 

d.  In  the  weather :  in  an  exposed  situation,  un- 
protected from  rain,  cold,  and  wind  ;  in  the  oj^en 
air  (usually  with  implication  of  severe  weather). 
Similarly  to  go  intOy  through  the  weather. 

ai5i3  Kabyan  Chron.  v.  Ixxxiii.  {1516)  32  The  kynges 
Herdemen  passyd  by,  And  seynge  this  Bysshop  with  his  com- 
pany syttyng  in  the  weder,  desyred  hym  to  his  bowse  to  take 
there  such  poore  lodgynge  as  he  had.  166^  Sturmy  Ma- 
riner''s  Mag.  11.  loa  The  1  ree  roots  best,  that  in  the  Weather 
stands.  1(^3  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  (1703)  241  The  out  side 
of  Buildings  that  lies  in  the  Weather.  Z84S  Dickens  A  mer. 
Notes  lit  1'he  captain.. turns  up  his  coat  collar.. and  goes 
laughing  out  into  the  weather  as  merrily  as  to  a  birthday 
party.  1865  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Mildred  Arkell  xlvi,  They 
started  together  through  the  weather  to  the  house  of  William 
Arkell.  1880  Howells  Undisc.  Country  xiii.  190  Her  long- 
ing to  be  in  the  weather  [after  an  illness]. 

fe.  Down  the  weather:  in  adversity.  To  go 
dotvn  the  weather :  to  become  bankrupt.   Obs. 

x6ii  CoTGR.,  s.v.  Aller,  Aller  au  saffron,  to  fall  to  decay, 
to  grow  bankrupt  in  estate,  to  goe  downe  the  weather.  1641 
J.  Shute  Sarah  (J-  Hagar  {^t^g)  63  We  see  how  Job  was 
despised  when  he  was  down  the  weather,  yea  even  by  those, 
whom,  when  he  prospered,  he  would  scarce  have  set  with 
the  dogs  of  his  flock. 

f.  Under  the  tveather  (orig.  U.  .S*.)  :  indisposed, 
not  quite  well. 

1850  D.  G.  Mitchell  Lorgnette  (1852^  I.  50  As  for  the 
Frenchman,  though  now,  between  the  valorous  Poussin  and 
the  long-faced  Bonaparte,  a  little  under  the  weather  [etc.]. 
i88s  Miss  Braddon  Mt.  Royal  II.  iv.  59  'What,  old  lady, 
are  you  under  the  weather?'  he  asked,  turning  to  survey 
his  mother  with  a  critical  air.  1887  F.  R.  Stockton  Bor- 
rowed  Month  68  They  had  been  very  well  as  a  general  thing, 
although  now  and  then  they  might  have  been  under  the 
weather  for  a  day  or  two. 

g.  Weather  permitting  \  often  appended  to  an 
announcement  (e.g.  of  the  sailing  of  a  vessel)  to 
indicate  that  it  is  conditional  on  the  weather  being 
favourable. 

171a  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  4953/4  The  Edgley  Gaily  will  be 
ready  to  Sail.  .,Wind  and  Weather  permitting.  184a  Dickens 
Amer,  Notes  i.  There  was  a  beautiful  port-hole  which  could 
be  kept  open  all  day  (weather  permitting).  1883  Black's 
Guide  Devon,  (ed.  11)  164  The  steamers  from  Portishead  to 
Ilfracombe  call,  going  and  returning,  weather  permitting. 
\x..  Clerk  0/ the  weather:  see  Clerk  sb.  3. 

1835  C.  F.  Hoffman  Winter  in  West  \.  38,  I  could  not,  if 
I  had  made  my  own  private  arrangements  with  the  clerk  of 
the  weather,  have  fixed  it  upon  the  whole  more  to  my  satis- 
faction. 

i.   To  Stretch  wing  to  weather :  to  fly. 

i8as  %coTV  Betrothed  y.yC\\\^  If  they  be  not  carefully  trained 
..I  would  rather  have  a  gosshawk  on  my  perch  than  the 
fairest  falcon  that  ever  stretched  wing  to  weather. 

3.  Naut.  The  direction  in  which  the  wind  is 
blowing,  '  Applied  to  anything  lying  to  wind- 
ward of  a  particular  situation*  (Adm.  Smyth).  In 
various  phrases  :  To  luff  nigh  the  weather :  to  sail 
near  the  wind;  in  quot. ^/^.  To  drive  with  the 
weather :  to  drift  with  the  wind  and  waves.  To  have 
the  weather  of\  to  be  to  windward  of  (another  ship) ; 
similarly  2«,  into^  on^  to^  upon  {the)  weather  of. 
Also,  f «,  into  the  weather ;  up  to  weather :  to  wind- 
ward,     Cf.  A-WEATHER. 

1390  GowER  Cou/  II.  370  Or  elles  thei  take  ate  leste  Out 
of  bir  hand  or  ring  or  glove.  So  nyh  the  weder  thei  wol 
love.  1526  Tindale  Acts  xxvii.  15  We  lett  her  goo,  and 
drave  with  the  wedder  [i^tpotitQa].  1557  Towrson  in 
Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  113  Wee  had  sight  of  three  sailes  of 
shippes ..  which  were  in  the  weather  of  vs.  Ibid.y  When  we 
met,  they  had  the  weather  of  vs.  ?  1565  J.  Sparke  Ibid, 
524  His  pinnesse.  .being  in  the  weather  of  him.  1588  in 
St.  Papers  De/eat  Sp.  Armada  (Navy  Rec.  Soc.  1894)  II. 
107  After  this  we  cast  about  our  ship,  and  kept  ourselves 
close  by  the  Spaniard  until  midnight,  sometime  hearing  a 
voice  in  Spanish  calling  us ;  but  the  wind  being  very  great 
and  we  in  the  weather,  the  voice  was  carried  away,  c  1595 
Capt.  Wyatt  Dudley's  Voy.  W.  Ind.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  18  [Hee] 
gave  commaundement  that  the  carvell  shoulde  plie  up  into 
the  weather.  Ibid,y  The  French  admerall,  who  laic  aloofe 
of  some  six  leagues  to  weather.  169s  y.  Smith's  Sea-vians 
Gram.i,  xvi.  78  Weather  Gage^  is  when  one  Ship  has  the 
Wind  (or  is  to  weather)  of  another.  X84Z  Browning  War- 
ing \\\.  12  Then  the  boat.. from  the  Ice,  Into  the  weather, 
cut  somehow  Her  sparkling  path  beneath  our  bow.  1868 
/■'ield2$]\i\y  83/2  The  Mabella  [yacht]  too,  was  much  closer 
on  her  weather  than  was  pleasant.  1903  Times  21  Aug.  4/3 
Reliance,  though  astern,  was  well  up  to  weather,  /bid.. 
Reliance  by  now  had  unmistakably  got  upon  the  chal- 
lenger's weather. 

4.  The  angle  which  the  sails  of  a  windmill  make 
with  the  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  More  fully, 
angte  of  weather. 

1759  Smeaton  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  141  note.  The  angle  of 
the  sails  is  accounted  from  the  plain  of  their  motion ;  that 
is,  when  they  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  their  angle 
is  denoted  o  ,  this  notation  being  agreeable  to  the  language 
of  practitioners,  who  call  the  angle  so  denoted,  the  weather 
of  the  sail.  1825  J.  Nicholson  Oper.  Meek.  138  In  the 
mill-wright's  terms,  the  greatest  angle  of  weather  was  30 
degrees,  and  the  least  varied  from  12  to  6  degrees,  as  the 
inclination  of  the  windshaft  varied  from  8  to  15  degrees. 

5.  =  Weathering  vbU  sb.  3.   rare. 

X894  A.  M.  Bell  in  Jrnl.  Anihro^,  Inst.  XXIII.  272  Be- 
yond doubt  they  [two  flints]  were  cnipped  at  the  same  time 
. .  yet  one  is  weathered,  and  the  other  is  unaltered.  So  from 
an  isolated  example  of  weather  I  am  in  no  haste  to  draw  a 
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conclusion.    Ibid.  273  So  also  with  surface  finds  •   if  they 
possess  definite  characteristics  of  form,  of  wear,  of  weather, 
.  .then  these  are  certainly  local  accidents. 
II.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

6.  a.  Simple  attrib. ^  as  weather-cast^  -change^ 
-chart.,  forecast,  ^lore,  -map^  -mark,  -report ^  -wear, 
f  -wrack. 

1866  Steinmetz  Weatkercasts  14a  *Weathercasts  by  the 
Barometer.  1878  R.  Strachan  in  Mod.  Meteorology  (1879) 
84  A  system  of  storm-warnings  and  weather-casts.  \^ft 
Geo.  Eliot  Deronda  lii,  Something  as  dim  as  the  sense  of 
approaching  •weatber-change.  190X  Westm.  Gat.  26  Oct. 
5/3  The  'weather-chart. .  .showed  that  there  were  several 
f-mall  atmospheric  disturbances  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
British  Isles.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  158/1  "Weather 
Forecasts  and  Storm  Warnings.  1875  Chaittb.  yml.  2  Jan. 
7/2  We  shall  thereby  add  every  year  to  our  *weather-lore 
of  the  various  oceans  and  seas.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI. 
J57/1  The  International  Monthly  *Weather  Maps  issued  by 
the  United  States  Signal  Service.  1693  Humours  To7vn 
15  Bringing  Old  Age  and  *Weather  marks  on  you  before 
you  have  run  half  your  Course.  18x4  Mactacgart  Gal- 
lovid.  Encycl.  191  Owre  moor  and  dale  for  mony  a  year, 
May  Davie's  famous  dykes  appear,  Ne'er  bilged  out  wi' 
*wather-wear,  But  just  the  same.  1875  Brash  Eccl.  Archit. 
Irel.  96  In  truth,  I  have  seldom  seen  a  better  executed  piece 
of  masonry,  despite  the  weatherwear  of  over  seven  hundred 
years,  a  1616  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Wit  at  Sev.  Weapons  11.  i, 
Well,  well,  you  have  built  a  nestThat  will  stand  all  stormes, 
you  need  not  mistrust  A  *weather-wrack. 

b.  oh]tci\\t,2iS-\weather'wielder\  weaiher-braV' 
ingy  -withstanding  ppl.  adjs. 

c  16x1  Chapman  Iliad  vn.  3  As  the  weather- wield  er  sends, 
to  Sea-men  prosperous  gales.  x8oo  Hurdis  E'ajK  Village  4 
How  long  upon  the  hill  has  stood  Thy  weather- braving 
tower.  i8i8  Scott  Hrt.  Midi.  xUii,  Those  prudent  and 
resolved  and  weather-withstanding  professors,  wha  hac  kend 
what  it  was  to  lurk. .  in  bogs  and  in  caverns. 

c.  instrumental,  as  weather-bleached^  -blown, 
'borne,  -bronzed,  -eaten,  -hardened,  -scarred,  -stayed, 
-tanned,  -tinted,  f  -waft,  -wasted,  -worn  ppl.  adjs. 
Also  Weatheh-beaten,  etc. 

X784  CowpER  Task  V.  834  His  country's  *weather-bleach'd 
and  batter'd  rocks.  ^1611  Chai'Mam  Iliad  11.  532  Strong 
Enispe,  that  for  height,  is  euer  *weather-blowne.  X867 
Smyth -S"fl//(3rV  Word-bk.,  *  Weather-borne,  pressed  by  wind 
and  sea.  X837  W.  Irving  Capt.  Bonneville  xv,  Their.. 
*weather-bron2ed  complexions.  1814  Coleridge  Lett.  (1895) 
640  [A  Janus  face]  all  *weather  eaten.  i^^^Sovth^'V Doctor 
ix.  I.  Ill  A  countenance  which,  •weather-hardened  as  it  was, 
might  have  given  the  painter  a  model  for  a  Patriarch.  1876 
Miss  Broughton  Joan  i.  i.  The  *  weather-scarred  gray 
walls.  1854  Mrs.  C.  L.  Balfour  Working  Women  (1868) 
395  Whenever  he  had  a  guest  belated  or  "weather-staid  in 
that  lonely  region.  1853  X)icKKns  Bleak  Ho.  Wi,  A  *weathcr- 
tanned . .  woman  with  a  basket.  X814  Scott  Wav.  v  (verses). 
The  *  weather-tinted  rock  and  tower.  1647  Ward  Simple 
Coblerso  Men..,  that  are  *weathcr-waft  up  and  down  with 
every  eddy-wind  of  every  new  doctrine.  1822  Scott  Pirate 
xix,  These  haggard  and  ^weather-wasted  features.  1609 
Hkaley  Discov.  New  World  i.  v.  13  We  beheld  a  tombe, 
which  as  far  as  I  could  guesse  by  the  *  weather- worne  in- 
scription conteined  the  bones  of  the  Romane  Apicius.  1817 
Carlyle  Germ.  Lit.  Misc.  1857  I.  48  The  weather-worn 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  i86a  Ansted  Channel  hi.  i. 
i.  (ed.  2)  8  Sark,  somewhat  the  loftiest  of  the  islands,  is  also 
the  most  weather-worn. 

d.  with  adjectives  expressing  imperviousness  or 
power  of  resistance  [to  the  weather),  as  weather- 

free-t  '^ig^^i  -tough.     Also  Weather-proof. 

1648  G.  Daniel  Eclog  ii.  6  Lambs,  sooner  wise  then  wee. 
Have  got  the  Hedge,  and  now  stand  Weather-free.  1819 
Byron  yuan  11.  xi.  The  dashing  spray  Flies  in  one's  face, 
and  makes  it  weather- tough.  X832  Ht.  Martineau  Ella  of 
Carv.  i.  10  If  your  honour  would  order  the  place  down 
below  to  be  made  weather-tight  for  us.  1855  Poultry  Chron. 
III.  388  Place  a  hen,  with  her  brood,  under  a  good  weather- 
tight  coop.     1901  A.  Austin  Haunts  A  nc.  Peace  20  The 

I     cottages,  .looked  solid,  sturdy,  and  weather-tight. 

I  7.  Special  comb. :+ weather-basket,  a  wicker- 
work  screen  or  covering  to  protect  a  plant ;  wea- 
ther-box =  weather-house \  weather-brained  a.  = 
Weather-headed  ;  fweather-caster,  a  weather- 
prophet  ;  weather-cloth  Naut.,  a  covering  of 
canvas  or  tarpaulin  used  to  protect  boats,  ham- 
mocks, etc.,  or  to  shelter  persons  from  wind  and 
spi  ay ;  weather-cord,  a  cord  used  as  a  hygrometer ; 
weather-cottage  =  jf^(zM^r-^<?«j(f;  weather-deck, 
an  upper  deck  exposed  to  the  weather  [cf.  G.  wet- 
terdeck']  ;  weather-dog  dial,  [Dog  sb.  10]  =  Wea- 
ther-gall ;  weather-door  (a)  a  louver-hole  in 
a  church  steeple  (cf  Louver  4,  quot.  1858)  ;  (b) 
Mining  (see  quot);  f  weather-fan,  a  punkah; 
weather-fane  —  Fane  sb.^  2;  weather-fence  v. 
trans.  =  Wkather-fbnd;  weather-fish  =-  thunder- 
fish  b  (s.v.  Thunder  sb.  6)  ;  t  weather-flag,  a- 
vane;  weather-gleam, -glim  ^f. and  north,  dial.^ 
clear  sky  near  a  dark  horizon  ;  also,  the  horizon  ; 
weather-god,a  god  who  presides  over  the  weather; 
weather-guard  v.  trans.,  to  guard  against  bad- 
weather  ;  weather-head  dial.,  a  secondary  rain- 
bow ;  weather-hen/fJiTw/flr,  a  female  weathercock ; 
an  inconstant  woman  ;  weather-house,  a  toy 
hygroscope  in  the  form  of  a  small  house  with 
figures  of  a  man  and  woman  standing  in  twO' 
porches;  by  the  varying  torsion  of  a  siring  the 
man  comes  out  of  his  porch  in  wet  weather  and 
the  woman  out  of  hers  in  dry ;  weather-line,  the 
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surface  of  an  embedded  timber  just  above  the  ground ; 
•weather- maker,  a  weather-prophet ;  also  wea- 
ther-making vbL  sb.  \  t  Tveather-man,  one  who 
observes  the  weather;  fweather-monger,  a  wea- 
ther-prophet;  weather-moulding  WriT,^.,  a  drip- 
stone; f  weather-plate,  a  plate  marked  with  a 
scale  for  indicating  the  height  of  the  mercury  in 
a  barometer ;  weather-prophet,  one  who  foretells 
the  weather ;  one  who  is  weather-wise  ;  also  fig. ; 
+  weather-rope  (seequot.);  weather-sharp  U.S. 
colloq.,  a  weather-prophet;  an  official  meteorolo- 
gist {Cent.  Diet.  Suppl.  1909);  weather-sick  a., 
sick  of,  suffering  from,  the  weather ;  weather- 
sign,  a  phenomenon  that  indicates  change  of  wea- 
ther; also  7%-. ;  t  weather-skirt  6^.  ^.  =  Safe- 
guabdj^.  8;  weather-slated, -slating(cf.  weather- 
tiled^  'tiling')^  t weather-spar  =  Weatherboard 
2;  fweather-spy,  a  weather-prophet;  f  weather- 
stone,  a  kind  of  stone  classed  according  to  its  im- 
perviousness  to  weather ;  weather-strip,  a  strip 
of  wood  or  rubber  applied  to  a  crevice  in  order  to 
exclude  rain  and  cold  (Webster  1864);  hence  as 
vb.  trafts.j  to  apply  a  weather-strip  to  {Cent.  Diet. 
1891) ;  weather-table  ^rc-^,  =  Water-table  i  b  ; 
weather-tile,  a  kind  of  tile  used  instead  of  weather- 
board to  cover  a  wall ;  weather-tiled///,  a. ,  covered 
with  overlapping  tiles  ;  weather-tiling  vbi.  sb., 
the  process  or  result  of  covering  a  wall  with  tiles  ; 
weather-tree,  the  white  poplar,  Populus  alba ; 
weather-vane  -  VAiffi  i  ;  also  fig.  \  weather- 
wall,  a  wall  serving  as  a  shield  from  the  weather ; 
weather- warning  (see  quot.) ;  weather-wise- 
acre nonce-wd.,  one  who  professes  to  be  weather- 
wise  ;  t  weather -wizard,  a  weather-prophet  ; 
+  weather-works,  devices  to  protect  a  ship  from 
rough  weather, 

1699  Meager  AVw^WCarrf^rn.  28  When  they  are  Grafted 
they  must  be  fenced,  either  with  a  *weather-basket,  or  some 
earthen  Vessel.  1848  Thackerav  Vajt.  Fair  x.  The  elder 
and  younger  son  of  the  house  of  Crawley  were,  like  the 
gentleman  and  lady  in  the  *wcather-box,  never  at  home 
together.  i8a6  Scott  Woodst.  vii,  But  art  thou  not  an  in- 
considerate *wcather-brained  fellow,  to  set  forth  as  thou 
wert  about  to  ao,  without  any  thing  to  bear  thy  charges. .? 
1854  H.  Miller  Sch.  <?■  Schm.  I  (1858)  10  There  was  a 
weather- brained  tailor  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  used  to 
do  very  odd  things,  especially,  it  was  said,  when  the  moon 
was  at  the  full.  1607  Dekker  JCn(.^s  Conjur.  (1842)  9 
The  siorme  beeing  at  rest,  what  buying  vp  of  almanacks 
was  there  to  see  if  the  "weather  casters  had  playd  the 
doctors  to  a  batre.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxiv.  315  S. 
sort  of  *weather.cloth,  which.. would  certainly  make  her 
more  comfortable  in  heavy  weather.  1897  (^k//;^  XXIX. 
547/1  A  coil  of  rope  for  head-rest,  a  discarded  sail  for 
weather  cloth.  vj^ftPhil.  rr^w.  XLIV.  169  The* Weather- 
Cord  is  an  Hygrometer  of  a  very  ancient  Invention.  1906 
E.  V.  Lucas  Wanderer  in  Land.  170  One  of  the  old 
*weather.cottages,  with  a  little  man  and  a  little  woman  to 
swing  in  and  out  and  foretell  rain  and  shine.  1850  Rep,  Cotn- 
mittet  in  G.  Moorsom  Adtneas.  Tonnage  {1853)  167  The 
Depth  in  Midships  from  the  Underside  of  the  *Weather 
Deck  to  the  Ceiling  at  the  Limber  Strake.  1906  .^ttwood 
H^ar-ships  46  Wood  is  now  only  used  for  weather  decks 
[etc.].  1008  Paasch  From  Keel  to  Truck  (ed.  4)  75  IVea- 
ther-deckt  Term  given  to  an  upper  deck  on  account  of  its 
exposure  to  the  sun,  rain  and  wind.  1758  Borlask  Nat. 
Hist.  Comw.  17  There  appeared  in  the  North-East  the 
frustum  of  a  large  rainbow... They  call  it  here  in  Cornwall 
a  *  weather  dog,  ..and  pronounce  it  a  certain  sign  of  hard 
rain.  1865  R.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  IK  Eng.  (i88i)  434  '  Weather 
dogs  ■ . .  arc  regarded  as  certain  prognostications  of  showery 
or  stormy  weather.  1753  F.  Pkice  Observ.  Catkedral-Ch. 
Salisbury  40  The  upper  part  of  the  Spire.. just  below  the 
•weather  Door.  s88i  Raymond  Mining  Gloss. y  iVeatAer- 
door,  a  door  In  a  level  to  regulate  the  ventilating  current. 
1611  CoTGR.,  Poilte, .  .also,  an  Vmbrcllo,  or  great  'weather- 
fanne.  1773  PAst.  Trans.  LXIV.  140  The  'weather-fane 
which  terminates  the  conductor,  a  1850  W.  L.  Bowles 
Poems,  Sylph  0/  Summer  466  Yon  eastern  downs,  That 
•weather- fence  the  blossoms  of  the  vale.  1886  H.  G.  Skeley 
Freskw.  Fishes  Europe  248  In  Germany  and  Austria  it 
{Afisgumus  /ossitis]  is  regarded  as  a  weather  prophet,  and 
sometimes  ts  called  the  *Weather-fish,  because  it  usually 
comes  tothesurfaceabout  twenty-four  hours  before  bad. wea- 
ther, and  moves  about  with  unusual  energy.  1611  Cotgh., 
(7/n»i«//*,afane,or  "weather-flag.  z8oaSiBBALDC'An'».^'.  P. 
G\oss.,*iyeddir-glim,c\eax  sky,  near  the  horizon;  spolfcn 
of  objects  seen  in  the  twilight  or  dusk;  as 'between  him 
and  the  wedderglim  '.  1817  Bloiktv.  Mag.  Oct.  84/1  While 
..the  weather-gleam  of  the  eastern  hills  began  to  be  tinged 
with  the  brightening  dawn.  1819  W.  Tbnnant  Papistry 
Stormed  (,iB3j)  185  Nae  c'oud  owr-head  the  lift  did  dim, 
But  i'  the  wasiern  weddir-glim  A  black  up-castin'.  1905 
E.  Clodo  Animism  $  11.  58  Indra,  the  old  Vedic  •weather- 
god,  has  been  completely  elbowed  out  as  an  object  of  worship 
by  special  rain-godi.  1885  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  I. 
338/2  The  pioneers  attend  to  this  work,  trenching  the 
ground,  "weather-guarding  the  shelters,  a  i8ss  Fokby  Koc. 
E.  Angiia,  * IVeather-head,  the  sccondaiy  rambow.  1904 
Edith  Rickert  Reaper  318  The  old  folk  watched  for 
weatherheads  and  talked  of  storms.  163a  Hkywooo  2nd  Pi. 
iron  Age  i,  1.  C  2,  And  now  faire  Troian  *Weathcr-hen 
adew.  And  when  thou  next  louest,  thinke  to  be  more  true. 
1899  B.  Thomas  &  Granv.  Barker  (/fV/^),'The  Wcather-Hen. 
tjatPost-Afan  1-3  Sept.  2/2  Advt.,  The  Gentlemen,  Ladies 
and  Farmers  famous  new  invented  *Weather  Houses.  1784 
CowpF.R  TasA  I.  211  Peace  to  the  artist,  whose  ingenious 
thought  Devised  the  weather  •bouse,  that  useful  toy!  1800 
Lathom  Dash  0/ Day  i.  i,  He  i*  always  in  bed  when  I  am 
up,  and  I  am  always  at  r«&t,  when  he  is  stirring  ;  our  move* 


ments  put  me  in  mind  of  the  man  and  woman  in  the  Dutch 
weather-house.  1915  'Q'  (QuiUer-Couch)  Nicky-Nan  xiii. 
156  A  man  has  no  business  to  stand  grimacing  in  his  own 
doorway,  .like  a  figure  in  a  weather- house.  J830  R.  Mudie 
Pop.  Guide  Observ.  Nature  302  As  little  was  the  injury 
done  at  the'*weather-line  ',  just  by  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
where  the  durability  of  timber  is  put  to  the  severest  test. 
z888  Emily  Gerard  Land  beyond  Forest  U.  30  notey  In- 
stances of  *weather-m:ikers  are  also  common  in  Germany. 
1891  Pall  At  all  Gaz.  13  Oct.  7/2  A  weather-maker  for  an 
almanack  got  into  conversation  with  a  shepherd.  1883 
Stallybrass  tr.  Grimm's  Teut.  Mythol.  III.  1152  The  gift 
of  prophecy  and  the  art  of  *weather-making.  1545  Ascham 
Toxopk.  II.  (Arb.)  153  Therefore  in  shootynge  there  is  as 
muche  difference  betwixt  an  archer  that  is  a  good  "wether 
man,  and  an  other  that  knoweth  and  marketh  nothynge,  as 
is  betwixte  a  blynde  man  and  he  that  can  se.  1656  2nd  Ed. 
New  Almanack  3  If  the  "weather-mongers  rule  hold  true. 
1841  Few  Words  to  Church-wardens  i.  (Camb.  Camden 
Soc.)  10  You  may  see  what  is  called  the  *weather-moulding 
of  the  old  roof  remaining,  a  1878  Sir  G.  Scott  Led.  A  rchit. 

I.  165  A  hollow  projecting  moulding  containing  the  foliage, 
capped  by  a  weather  moulding.  1698  Dkkham  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XX.  4  The  "Weather-plates  are  to  be  put  upon  the 
Frame  [of  a  portable  barometer],  by  setting  them  to  the 
same  height,  at  which  the  Mercury  stands  in  a  common 
Barometer.  x866  Steinmetz  Weaihercasis  7  The  most  suc- 
cessful "weather-prophet  of  modern  times,,  .the  late  lamented 
Admiral  Fltzroy.  1884  S.  E.  Dawson  Handbk.  Dom. 
Canada  4  The  metaphors  of  political  weather-prophets. 
1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  *lVeather.ropcs,  an  early 
term  for  those  which  were  tarred.  1884  Graphic  13  Dec. 
610/3  The  New  York  ••weathersharps ',  who  have  to  their 
westward  some  three  thousand  miles  of  land  studded  with 
signal  stations.  1757  Dyer  in  J.  Duncombe  Lett.  (1773) 
III.  62,  I  think  I  never  was  so  "weather-sick;  the  deep 
snows  forbid  me  air  and  exercise.  1892  Meredith  Ode  to 
Comic  Spirit  Poems  1898  II.  222  A  statue  losing  feature, 
weather-sick.  1856  Mrs.  Browning  /4«r.  Leigh  11. 691, 1  can 
tell  The  "weather-signs  of  love;  you  love  this  man.  1915 
igth  Cent.  Jan.  190  His  prophecies  [about  India]  are  per- 
petual, and  he  read  the  weatlier-signs  at  a  glance.  1903 
Alice  M.  Eakle  Two  Cent.  Costume  A  mer.  II.  617  Another 
name  for  a  safeguard  was  a  "weather-skirt.  1870  Lond. 
Society  Sept.  266  A.. house,  •weather-slated  from  top  to 
bottom.  1859  Jephson  Brittany  xvi.  269  Buildings  of  lath 
and  plaster,  covered  on  the  most  exposed  parts  with  "wea- 
thcr-slating.     1632-3   in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886) 

II.  698  The  Windowes  in  y»  Roofe,  to  be  of  good  Oake 
Timber,  with  "Wether  sparrs  handsomely  wrought,  f  1595 
DoNNE  Sat.  L  59  And  sooner  may  a  gulling  "weather  Spie 
By  drawing  forth  heavens  Scheme  tell  certainly  [etc.]. 
1686  Plot  Staffordsh.  168  It  being  all  of  it  good  "weather- 
stone,  but  not  enduring  the  fire.  1839  Civil  Engin.Sf  Arch. 
Jrnl.  11.  361/2  A  weather  fillet,  or  "weather  table,  which 
projects  half  an  inch  from  the  general  face  of  the  window. 
1906  Antiquary  }2Si.  n  1%  A  weather-table  on  the  north  wall. 
187s  Knight  Diet.  Afech.  2568/2  Siding-tiles  are  sometimes 
called  •weather-tiles.  1887  Hissey  Holiday  on  Road  230  A 
somewhat  quaint  tittle  inn,  having  a  "weather-tiled  upper 
story.  1904  A.  C.  Benson  House  of  Quiet  iv,  One  wing  is 
weather-tiled.     1703  (R.  NeveJ  City  ^  C.  Purchaser  286 

*  Weather-tyling . .  Is  the  Tyling,  (or  Covering  with  1'yles)  the 
upright  Sides  of  Houses.  1833  Loudon  Encycl.  Archil.  §  438 
The  weather-boarding  may  ue  covered,  .with  what  is  called 
weather-tiling.  1847  C.  A.  Johns  Forest  Trees  I.  357  note, 
I  think  there  will  be  rain, .  .for  the  "weather  tree  is  shewing 
its  white  lining.  x'jzx'Bkw.v.s^*  Weather-vane.  i866LeFanu 
AU in  Dark  x,  The  pointed  gables,  with  stone  cornices  and 
glittering  weather-vane  on  the  summit.  1896  'Tabltt  1  Feb. 
167  Tlu  Pall  Afall  Gazette  even  prefers  to  regard  him  as  a 
Royal  weather-vane.  1838  Civil  Engin.  ^  Arch.  Jml.  I, 
235/1  A  "weather  wall  m  the  centre  will  run  the  whole 
length  [of  the  pier].  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bh.,  *  Wea- 
ther.waming,  the  telegraphic  cautionary  warning  given  by 
hoisting  the  storm-drum  on  receiving  the  forecast.  1807 
W.  Irving  Salmagundi  (1824)  12a  This  is  the  universal 
remark  among  the..*weather-wu>eacres  of  the  day.  1596 
'^K%n%  Saffron  Walden  Ep.  Ded.  B  3  b,  False  Prophets, 
•Weather- wizards,  Fortune-tellers,  1652  Gaulk  Alaga. 
Strom.  23  Weather-wizzards,  planet- prognosticators,  and 
fortune- spellers  I  1776  CooKjrd  Voy.  i.  iii.  (1784)  I.  34  The 
caulkers  were  set  to  work.. to  caulk  the  decks  and  inside 
"weather-works  of  the  ship. 

8,  Naut.  Used  attrib.  or  as  adj.  with  the  sense: 
Situated  on  the  side  which  is  turned  towards  the 
wind  ;  having  a  direction  towards  the  wind ;  wind- 
ward ;  opposed  to  lee^  leeward  adjs,  ;  as  weather- 
anehoty  -beam  (Beau  sbX  17),  -boivline^  'brace, 
-division,  -earing,  'gangway^  -^""j  -tecchy  -HfU 
-lurch,  -port,  -quarter^  -rail,  -roll,  -sheet,  -shore, 
-shrowd, -spoke,  -tack,  -tide,  'topping-lift^  -wheel', 
weather-bow,  the  bow  that  is  turned  towards  the 
wind  ;  hence  as  v.  trans.,  to  turn  the  weatlier-bow 
to ;  weather-gage,  -gauge  (see  Gauge  sb.  5) ; 
hence  as  v.  trans.,  to  keep  the  weather-gage  of; 
weather-helm,  a  tendency  in  a  ship  under  sail  to 
come  too  near  the  wind,  requiring  the  tiller  to  be 
kept  constantly  a  little  to  windward.  Also  {to  the) 
weatherward  adv. 

1867  Smyth  Sailot's  Word-bk.,  *Weatker-anchor^  that 
lying  to  windward,  by  which  a  ship  rides  when  moored. 
1790  Beatson  Nov.  «V  Mil.  Mem.  II.  140  Two  .sail.. gave 
us  chase  and.. kept  on  our  "weather-beams  till  morning. 
1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk,,  Weather-beam,  a  direction 
at  right  angles  with  the  keel,  on  the  weather  side  of  the 
ship.  i6a6  Capt.  J.  Smith  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  18  On  the 
*weather  bow.  1851  H.  Melvillk  Whale  xvi.  80  Take  a 
peep  over  the  weather-bow,  .and  tell  me  what  ye  see  there. 
1840  R.  H.  Dana  Be/.  Mast  xxxvi.  We  made  but  little  by 
*weather-bowing  the  tide.  1669  StuRMy  Mariner^s  Mag. 
I.  18   Set   in   the  Lee-Braces,  and  hawl  forward  by  the 

*  Weather  Bowlines,  /bid.  17  Let  go  the..  Lee- Braces;., 
set  in  your  "Weather  Braces.  i76a-9  Falconer  Shipwr.  ji. 
308  The  sheet  and  weather-brace  they  now  stand  by.  1836 
Marryat  Midsh.  Easy  xxv[i],  *  A  small  pull  of  that  weather 


main-top-gallant  brace— that  will  do,' said  the  master.  1920 
Discovery  Nov,  329/a  Nelson  had  intended  his  *weather 
division  to  be  in  line  ahead.  1840  R.  H.  Dana  Be/".  Mast 
iv,  The  first  [sailor]  on  the  yard  goes  to  the  'weather  earing, 
the  second  to  the  lee,  and  the  next  two  to  the  *  dog's  ears '. 
1834  Marryat  P.  Simple  xiii,  Walk  this  boy  up  and  down 
the  *weather  gangway.  189J  Field  2  July  30/3  Daffodil , , 
was  sufficiently  far  to  windward  to  *weather.gauge  her. 
17S9  Ann.  Reg.  120  We.  .run  our  *weather'guns  out,  1691 
T.  H[ale]  Acc,  New  Invent.  126  *Weather,  or  Leeward 
Helm,  .may  be  fitted  to  promote  or  hinder  the  Sailing  upon 
occasion.  1882  Nares  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  150  A  screw  ship 
carries  more  weather  helm  than  a  sailing  ship.  1836  Mar- 
ryat Midsh.  Easy  xx\'[i],  The  Aurora  da^hed  through  at  the 
rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  with  her  *we«ther  leeches  lifting. 
1899  F.  T.  BuLLEN  Log o/S^a'Ti-ai/ 2jg  The  weather-leech 
of  the  lower  stun'  sails  began  to  flap.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's 
Word-bk.,  *  Weather-lurch,  a  heavy  roll  to  windward.  1809 
Sporting  Mag.  XXXIII.  127  A  great  sea  poured  through 
one  of  the  *weather-ports.  1626  Cakt.  J.  Smith  Accid. 
V'ig.  Seamen  19  Boord  him  on  his  "weather  quarter.  1743 
BuLKELEY  &  Cummins  Voy.  S.  Seas  9  The  Commodore  being 
on  the  Weather-Quarter,  bore  down  under  our  Lee,  and 
spoke  with  us.  1834  M.  Scott  Cruise  o/Midge  1.(1856) 
16  The  felucca  was  now  within  long  pistol-shot  of  our 
weather-quarter.  x888  E.  J.  "iAKin^v.  Nok ard 0/ Dogger  -i^-k 
We  had  to  hang  on  the  *weather-rail,  the  seas  rolling  along 
like  mountains.    1815  Falconer's  Diet.  Marine  (s-d.  Burney), 

*  Weather-Rolls,  those  inclinations  which  a  ship  makes 
to  windward  in  a  heavy  sea.  01625  MANWAYRiNG^SVa-wwnj 
Dict.ixt^i^^t  If  the  *weather-5heate  be  as  farre  as  the  Bulk- 
head. 1851  H.  Melville  Whale  xiii.  67  The  tremendous 
strain  upon  the  main-sheei  had  parted  the  weather-sheet.  x6a6 
Capt.  J.  Shwxn  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  30  Come  to  an  Anchor 
vnder  the  Ley  of  the  "weather  shore.  1697  J.  Pucklk  Neuu 
Dial.  16  A  North-West  Wind.. makes  Holland  a  Lee  and 
England  a  Weather  Shore,  a  1625  Manwayrikc  Sea-mans 
Did.  (1644)  32  Then  cutting  the  "weather  shrowdes,  the  mast 
will  instantly  and  without  danger  fall  over  boord.  1849 
Cuppi.es  Green  Handv'x.  (1856)  59,  I  looked  to  the  wheel.,  as 
he  coolly  gave  her  half  a  "weather-spoke  more,  1883  Man. 
Seamanship  Boys  s^  Haul  on  the  "weather-tack  and  lee-sheet. 
X815  Falconer's  Diet.  Marine  (ed.  Burney),  *  Weather-  Tide, 
denotes  that  which,  by  setting  against  a  ship's  lee-side,  while 

;  under  sail,  forces  her  up  to  windward.  1883  Man.  Seaman- 
!  ship  Boys  163  The  fiddle-block  is  hooked  to  the  •weather- 
topping  lift.  1557  Towrson  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  127  At 
night  the  Minion,  and  the  pinnesse  came  vp  to  vs,  but  could 
not  fetch  so  farre  to  the  "weatherward  as  we,  and  therefore 
they  ankered  about  a  league  a  wether  the  castle.  1600  (25 
Dec.)  Adm.  Ct.  Exam,  34  (P.  R.  O.)  [A  ship]  to  the  weather- 
ward  about  a  league.  1904  Dowden  R,  Browning  73  The 
boat  veers  weatherward.     1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk., 

*  Weather.wheel,  the  position  of  the  man  who  steers  a  large 
ship,  from  his  standing  on  the  weather-side  of  the  wheel. 

Weather  (wetSai),  v.  Forms :  5  wederyn, 
5-7  wether,  6-  weather,     [f.  Weather  sb. 

OE.  had  wedrian,  •widrian,'wudcrian,  re^uiderian,  to  be 
(good  or  bad)  weather  =  ON.  vidra:  see  Weathering  vbl. 
sb.  I.  Cf.  MHG.  weteren  (mod.  G.  wettern),  to  subject  to 
wind  and  sun  (=  sense  i  below),  witeren  (mod,  G.  wittern) 
to  storm,  etc. ;  also  Wither  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  subject  to  the  beneficial  action  of 
the  wind  and  sun  ;  to  air.  a.  Hawking  (see  quot. 
1856).     Also  rejl.  and  intr.  in  passive  sense. 

14..  in  Harting  Per/^.  Bk.  Kepinge  Sparhawkes  (1886) 
Introd.p.  ix,For  wetheringe  yo'  haukeofferyo'hauke  water. 
XS75TURBERV.  Fautconrie  134  When  you  haue  kept  hir  two 
houres  vpon  the  fist,  then  set  hir  in  the  Sunne  to  weather 
hir  half  an  houre.  c  1575  Perf.  Bk.  Kepinge  Sparhawkes 
C1886)  11  Set  her  towether  fastingea  longetyme.  H>id.  14  In 
myste  they  will  neuer  wether,  nor  flye  well.  16x5  Mahkham 
Country  Contentm.  i.  vii.  88  Then  he  shall  bee  sure  to 
weather  his  Hawke  abroad  euery  euening  except  on  her 
bathing  daies.  1773  J.  Campbell  jT/tf*/.  Faulconry  igi  Of 
Bathing  and  Weathering  Hawks.  1856  '  Stonehenge* 
Brit.  Sports  i.  iv.  §  5.  223/3  Hawks  must  also  be  weathered ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  should  be  put  out  on  perches.,  in  the  open 
air,  and  then  left . .  for  many  hours  a-day,  but  not  in  the  rain. 
trans/.  1590  Spenser  Muiopotnios  184  And  then  he  [the 
butterfly]  pearcheth  on  some  braunch  thereby,  To_ weather 
him,  and  his  moyst  wings  to  dry.     1596  —  /'".  Q.  v.  Iv.  42. 

b.  To  air  (linen,  etc.)  ;   to  dry  thoroughly  (a 
harvested  crop). 
c  1440  Promp.  Part/.  519/2  Wederyn,  or  leyn  or  hangyn 

I     yn  the  wedyr,  auro.    1530  Palsgb.  780/2,  I  wether  a  ihyng. 

!  I  lay  it  abrode  in  open  ayre.  ye  ayre.. .It  shall  be  well 
done  to  weather  your  garmentes  in  Marche  for  feare  of 
niothes.  a  1569  Kvngesmill  Man's  Est.  xii.  (1574)  F  vj  b, 
They  may  not  flourish  long  :  Euen  as  herbes  that  growe  in 

I     the  shadowe,  neiier  well  weathered  with  the  warme  sunne. 

I    1580  TussER^wjiJ.  ((878)  129  Maides,  mustard  seede  gather, 

I     for   being   too  ripe,  and  weather   it  well.     2844  Jml.  R. 

I     Agric.  Soe.y.t.  269  After  reaping. .  the  produce  of  the  several 

I  plots  was  well  weathered,  and  then  thrashed.  1847  Hali.i- 
WELL,  Weather,  to  dry  clothes  in  the  open  air.  1892  P.  H. 
Emeuson  Son  0/ Fens  xvii,  173  '  Well,  the  stuff  [cut  reeds] 
is  rather  heava,  ain't  it  ? '    'It  want  to  be  weathered,  bor.' 

C.  To  expose  (land,  clay  for  brick-  or  tile-mak- 
ing) to  the  pulverizing  action  of  the  elements, 

1548  [see  Weathering  vbl,  sb.  3  b],  1865  Dail^  Tel.  3  Nov. 
S/4  The  clay  bank,  where  the  raw  material  is  stored  and 
'  weathered  *. 

2.  To  change  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  a. 
ijans.  To  wear  away,  disintegrate,  or  discolour  by 
atmospheric  action.  Const,  into,  to  a  specified 
form  or  condition.  Chiefly  inpassive.  Also  with 
away.  Also,  to  produce  as  an  incrustation  on  a 
surface  by  the  action  of  the  weather.     Spec,  in  Ceol. 

«757  tr.  y.  F.  Henckefs  Pyriiol.  v.  61  This  Icady  clay., 
derived  from  a  lead.ore,  weathered  and  reduced  to  earth. 
Ibid.  87  On  this  sinter.. we  find  glitter,  iron  and  copper 
pyrites,  not  conveyed  by  streams  of  water,  nor  agglutinated, 
but  weathered  thereon,  or  produced  by  weather  or  damps. 
1789  [see  Weatheked///.  n.  i ].  1833  Lyell Princ. Geol.  III. 
210  The  face  of  the  limestone  is  hollowed  out  and  weathered 
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into  such  fonns  as  are  seen  in  the  calcareous  cliffs  of  the  ad- 
joining coast.  1867  H,  Macmili-an  BibU  Teetck.  xiii.  (1870) 
267  The  rain^cloud  hangs  low.  .overhead;  the  smoke  hovers 
around;  and  they  weather  the  finest  sculptured  surface. 
1878  Ansted  Water  <v  Water  Supply  89  It  {sc,  percolation] 
acts  also  very  powerfully  in  weathering  the  rocks  through 
which  the  water  passes.  1918  H.  Balfour  in  Man  XVIII. 
147  The  nose  either  was  not  represented  or  has  been 
WMUhered  away. 

b.  intr.  To  become  worn,  disintegrated,  or  dis- 
colotired  under  atmospheric  influences.  Const,  tnto^ 
to  a  specified  condition.  To  weather  out :  to  be- 
come prominent  or  isolated  by  the  decay  or  disin- 
tegration of  the  Surrounding  rock. 

1789  J.  Williams  Afin.  Kirigd.  II.  20  The  grey  granite 
begins  to  weather  or  decompose.  1839  Murchison  Silur. 
Sy$t.  L  xxxiiL  441  The  lower  shale  is  here  clearly  seen  be- 
neath  the  limestone,  and  weathers  to  the  same  light  ashen 
colour  as  in  Salop.  i86a  Ansted  Channel  Isl.  i.  i.  7  Hard 
crystalline  rock,  decomposing  or  weaihering  by  the  constant 
action  of  the  sea  and  weather.  1883  Ruskin  Fors  Clay. 
xcii.  207  The  dark  rock  weathers  easily  into  surface  soil, 
x8%  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  Eg^-pt  ff  Syria  v.  n2  The  pillar- 
like  masses  of  salt  that  weather  out  of  the  salt  cliff  of  Jebel 
TJsdum.  1914  MoiR  in  Man  XIV.  179  Those  fragments  of 
flint  would  in  time,  by  thermal  effects,  *  weather  out '  and 
leave  a  clean*cut  groove  behind. 

C.  In  pass.^  esp.  of  a  crop  :  To  be  deteriorated 
by  too  long  exposure  to  bad  weather. 

i8it  Clare  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  74  With  feet  nigh  shoeless. . 
And  napless  beaver,  weather'd  brown.  1875  lire's  Diet. 
Arts  III.  185  All  barleys  that  have  been  weathered  in  the 
field.. should  be  rigidly  rejected  [for  malting]. 

d.  inir.  To  wear  (well  or  ill)  under  atmospheric 
influences. 

1883  R.  Haldank  Workshop  Rec,  Ser.  n.  436/2  For  out- 
side work,  boiled  oil  is  used,  because  it  weathers  better  than 
raw  oil. 

3.  Nattt,  a.  trans.  To  sail  to  the  windward  of 
(a  point  or  headland,  another  ship,  etc.). 

c  IS95  Capt.  Wvatt  Dudley's  Voy.  W.  Ind.  (Hakl.  Soc.) 
18  Our  carvell  plyinge  up  into  the  winde  weathered  the 
saile  which  came  from  the  shore.  1608  W.  Hawkins  in 
Hawkins'  Voy.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  383  We  lay  close  E.S.E.  with 
a  S.VV.  wynd,  seeking  to  wether  Socotora  but  could  not. 
16*7  Capt.  J.  Smith  Sea  Gram.  xii.  57  You  cannot  boord 
him  except  you  weather  him.    1660  Ingelo  Bentiv.  ?f  (Jr. 

I.  <i682)  170  When  they  have  weather'd  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope.  1694  LuTTBELL^r/^^tf/.  (1857)111.  323  Not  being 
able  to  weather  the  Lizard  Point  because  of  the  strong  south 
west  wind.  1703  Burchett  Mem.  Trans,  at  Sea  141  Our 
Blue  Squadron.. by  a  shift  of  Wind  had  weather'd  the 
French.  1801  Nelson  in  Nicolas's  Disp.  (1845)  IV.  314 
The  Agamemnon  could  not  '..■eather  the  shoal  of  the  middle, 
and  was  obliged  to  anchor.     1820  Scoresbv  Arctic  Regions 

II.  476  An  impervious  mass  of  ice.,  which.,  we  could  neither 
weather,  nor  discover  a  passage  through.  1878  Dixon 
Kemp  Yacht  ^  Boat  Sailing  yj^Ji  To  weather  is  to  pass  on 
the  windward  side  of  an  object.  In  cross  tacking  the  vessel 
'weathers  '  another  that  crosses  ahead  of  her. 

b.  Jig,  To  get  safely  round ;  to  get  the  better  of. 

1626  Donne  Serm.  xxi.  (1640)  210  That  soule  which  is  but 
neare  destruction,  may  weather  that  mischiefe.  1654  White- 
l.ocv.'e. Sived,  Ambassy  {xtj-z)  I.  449  Butt,  through  mercy,  lie 
weathered  this  point  also.  1708  Addison  Pres.  St.  Wans 
We  have  been  tugging  a  great  while  against  the  Stream, 
and  have  almost  weather'd  our  point.  1833  Marrvat  P. 
Simple  xxxvii,  Peter,  read  me  about  Jacob,  and  his  weather- 
ing Esau  with  a  mess  of  pottage. 

•f  c.  To  aim  wide  of  (the  mark)  on  the  windward 
side.   Ods,  rare~^. 

1588  LuCAR  Tartaglia*s  Colloq.,  Liicar  Appendix  ^Y^w^xy 
Gunner  ought  to  weather  the  marke  according  to  the  hard- 
nes  of  the  winde,  and  the  distance. 

d.  intr.  To  weather  on  or  upon  :  to  gain  upon 
in  a  windward  direction  ;  also  fig.^  to  get  the  ad- 
vantage of,  take  liberties  with. 

C1595  CKVT.'W\KTt  Dudley^ s  Voy.  W.  Ind.  (Hakl.  Soc.) 
16  Some  fowre  leagues  of,  wee  sawe  a  saile  to  weather  on 
us.  1706  E.  Ward  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  35  How 
well  soever  he  can  weather  upon  others,  he  is  never  able  to 
fore-reach  upon  his  Commander.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  11.  iv. 
163  We  had  both  weathered  and  fore-reached  upon  her  con- 
sicferably.  1819  Marrvat  P,  Mitdmay  xvii,  How  do  you 
think  the  scoundrels  weathered  on  me  at  last  ?  1836  Eraser's 
Mag. 'HIV.  ^ys,  I  weathered  upon  my  duty  without  discredit, 
my  leisure  without  care,  my  liquor  without  quarrelling. 
18(53  Reade  Hard  Cask  I.  ix.  252  The  other  [pirate] . .  came 
up  to  weather  on  him  and  hang  on  his  quarters,  pirate  fashion. 
1881  Daily  News  9  June  5/4  There  is  a  triumph,  too,  which 
only  a  genuine  yachtsman  can  feel  when  inch  by  inch  a 
dreaded  rival  is  weathered  on. 

4.  Irans.  a.  ^Ayz/v/.  To  withstand  and  come  safely 
through  (a  storm).     Often  with  out  (also  absol.). 

1673  Temple  Obse>-v.  United Prov.  vlii.  255  Such  old  Sea- 
men in  so  strong  a  Ship  that  had  weathered  so  many  storms 
wiihout  loss.  1681  H.  Nevile  Plato  Rediv.  22  [No  more 
than]  the  Pilot  and  Marriners  (are  answerable]  for  not 
weathering  out  a  Storm,  when  the  Ship  hath  sprung  a 
planck.  1748  Anson^s  Voy.  i.  vi.  62  Had  they  (the  masts] 
weathered  the  preceding  storm,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible . .  to  have  stood  against  those . .  tempests  we  afterwards 
encountered.  1790  Cowper  On  Receipt  of  Moihtr's  Pict. 
89  As  a  gallant  bark.. (The  storms  all  weather'd  and  the 
ocean  cross'd)  Shoots  into  port.  18x9  Byron  Juan  11.  xli, 
But  the  ship  labour'd  so,  they  scarce  could  hope  To  weather 
out  much  longer,  a  1859  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  xxiv.  V. 
204  In  the  port  lay  fleet:)  of  great  ships  which  had  weathered 
the  storms  of  the  Euxinc  and  the  Atlantic,  1864  Tennyson 
Enoch  Arden  135  To  sell  the  boat— and  yet  he  loved  her 
well — How  many  a  rough  sea  had  he  weather'd  in  her  ! 
x866  R.  M.  Ballantyne  Shi/ting  Winds  ii,  She  had  sailed 
from  the  antipodes,  had  weathered  many  a  gale. 

b.  Jig.   or   in  fig.   context.     To    come   safely 
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through  (a  period  of  trouble,  adversity,  affliction, 
etc.) ;  to  sustain  without  disaster. 

i6s5  FuLLKR  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  xvi.  192  He  Weathered  out 
the  Raign  of  Queen  Mary.  1671  Caryl  Sir  Salomon  iv.  C6 
My  designs  of  Revenge  are  vain,  and  unjust.  1  must  pull 
down  my  Sailes  to  weather  cut  this  storme.  1674  Boyle 
Excell.  Theol.  i.  iii.  95  Afflictions  slight  and  short  may  well 
be  weather'd  out  by  these  Philosophical  Avocations.  1706 
E.  Ward  Wooden  World  Diss.  C1708)  78  They  value  no 
such  Puffs,  if  ihey  can  but  weather  a  Beating.  177a  Mac- 
KENZiE  A/(i«  0/ World  II.  XX,  After  having  weathered  so 
many  disasters,  I  at  last  arrived  near  the  place  of  my  nativity. 
J775  Jefferson  Let.^  July  in  H.  S.  Randall  Li/e{iZs^)  111. 
568  If  we  can  weather  out  this  campaign,  1  hope  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  have  a  plenty  [of  gunpowder]  made  for 
another.  1787  Burns  Let.  Earl  Glencairn  pec,  My 
brother's  farm  is  but  a  wretched  lease,  but  I  think  he  will 
probably  weather  out  the  remaining  seven  years  of  it.  1834 
Crefvey  in  C.  Papers{,igo^)  II.  xii.  296  The  Government. . 
could  not  have  weathered  the  session.  1849  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  X.  II.  623  They  were.. thrown  into  the  shade  by  two 
younger  Whigs, . .  who  weathered  together  the  fiercest  storms 
of  faction.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho,  xiv,  Pa  told  me,  only 
yesterday  morning,,  .that  he  couldn't  weather  the  storm. 
1865  —  Lett.  (1880)  il.  242, 1  rather  doubt, .their  being  able 
to  weather  it  out.  1885  Contemp.  Rev.  June  906  Their  pro- 
prietors are  less  indebted  and  weather  a  crisis  better.  1900 
G.  C.  Bbodrick  Mem.  ^  Imdr.  143  The  other  weathered  a 
serious  illness  and  lived  on  for  two  or  three  years, 

C.  gen.  To  pass  through  and  survive  (severe 
weather). 

i68oOTWAYO^Aa«lv.i,  The  Beasts  that  under  the  Warm 
Hedges  slept.  And  weather'd  out  the  cold  bleak  Night,  are 
up.  174a  T.  WooDROOFE  in  Hanway  Ace.  Brit.  Trade 
Caspian  Sea  (1753)  I.  l  xvii.  113  We  had  weathered  out  the 
inclement  season  with  as  good  spirits  as  could  be  expected 
in  so  bad  a  neighbourhood.  1785  Cowper  Let.  Lady  Hes' 
keth  9  Nov.,  Wks.  1835  I.  171,  I  began.. to  fear  I  should 
never  be  able  to  weather  out  the  winter  in  so  lonely  a  dwell- 
ing. 179S-6  WoRDSw.  Borderers  1.  513  My  husband.  Sir, 
Was  of  Kirkoswald — many  a  snowy  winter  We've  weathered 
out  together.  1805  —  Waggoner  in.  80  Among  these  hills, 
from  first  to  last,  We've  weathered  many  a  furious  blast. 
1854  Thoreau  Walden  xiv.  (1863)  275,  1  weathered  some 
merry  snow  storms. 

t  d.  To  take  shelter  from  (a  storm).   Obs, 

174a  Fielding  y.  Andrews  11.  iii,  They  said  there  was  a 
violent  shower  of  rain  coming  on,  which  they  Intended  to 
weather  there  [i.  e.  at  an  alehouse].  1749  —  'I  otii  Jones  xii. 
viii.  Partridge,  with  much  earnest  Entreaty,  prevailed  with 
Jones  to  enter,  and  weather  the  Storm.  1798  Bloomfield 
Farmer's  Boy,  Winter  296  Beneath  whose  trunk  I've  wea- 
ther'd many  a  show'r. 

5.  intr.  To  weather  along,  •\  to  weather  it  on  :  to 
sail  or  make  headway  in  spiteof  wind  and  weather. 
Also  to  weather  her  way. 

1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  D  3,  [All]  that  euer  Yarmouth 
vnshelled  or  ingendred  to  weather  it  on  till  they  lost  the 
North-starre.^  1836  W.  Irving  Life  ^  Lett.  (1866)  III.  91, 
I  have  ever  since  made  my  calculations  to  '  weather  along  ', 
as  the  sailors  say,  for  some  time  to  come,  without  any  of  the 
funds  1  have  invested.  1881  J.  K.  Scott  Galloway  Glean. 
14  See  the  '  Press  Home  '  steerin'  strecht  for  Ian',  Will  she 
weather  her  way  to  the  shore? 

6.  trans.  To  set  (the  sails  of  a  windmill)  at  the 
proper  angle  to  obtain  the  maximum  effect  of  the 
wind-force.     Cf.  Weather  sb.  4. 

1745  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  i  All  which  Sails  [of  a  water- 
wheel]  are  weathered  in  the  same  Manner  as  those  designed 
for  Windmills.  1759  Smeaton  Ibid.  LI.  144  Plain  sails 
weather'd  according  to  the  common  practice.  1825  J. 
Nicholson  Oper.  Mech.  138  From  which  it  appears  that 
sails  weathered  in  the  Dutch  manner  produced  nearly  a 
maximum  effect. 

7.  Arch.  To  slope  or  bevel  (a  surface)  so  as  to 
throw  off  the  rain ;  to  furnish  (a  wall,  buttress) 
with  a  weathering  or  water-table. 

1833  Loudon  Encycl.  Archit.  §  860,  13  feet  6  inches  oak 
wrought,  framed,  and  weathered  (beveled  to  throw  off  the 
wet).  iZy%  MacVittie  Ck.  Ch.  Cathedral,  Dublin  66  A 
plinth  which  is  weathered  in  the  depth  of  the  buttresses  by 
nine  courses  of  Water-tables.  1879  CasseWs  Techn.  Educ. 
II.  294/1  Fig.  391  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  sill  is 
sloped  off,  or  '  weathered  '. 

Weather,  obs.  f.  Wether,  Wither  sb. 
Wea-tlier-beaten, /^. ///^.  2Si^ppl  a, 

1.  Beaten  or  buffeted  by  wind  and  rain ;  that  has 
been  exposed  to  severe  weather. 

^1560  T.  Mowntayne  in  Nurratives  Reform,  (Camden) 
210  Thence  to  Colchester,  and  there  toke  shypynge,  thynk* 
ynge  to  have  gone  ynto  Seland,.  .but  we  were  so  whether- 
beatyn  that  of  force  we  were  glad  to  returne  bake  agayn. 
1563  GoLDiNG  Cmsar  iv.  (1565)  102  b,  Most  of  our  shyps 
were  thus  broosed  and  weatherbeaten.  1589  Greene  Menu- 
phon  (Arb.)  32  To  rest  our  wearie  and  weather-beaten  bones. 
163a  J.  Havward  tr.  Biondis  Eromena  16  The  galleys  of 
Sardegna  being  (by  a  great  tempest)  wether-beaten  and 
driven  to  that  shore.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Rtb.  vi.  §  137 
The  King's  harassed,  weatherbeaten,  and  half-starved  troops. 
172a  Croxall  Fables  jEsop  xH;  76  The  Sun.. darted  his 
warm  sultry  Beams  upon  the  Head  of  the  poor  weather- 
beaten  Traveller.  1830  J.  G.  '&i^\z-x:t  Sylva  Brit.  141  It 
becomes  harder  and  tougher  in  proportion  as  it  is  weather- 
beaten.  1882  'Ouida'  Bimbi  98  The  tall  old  houses  are 
weatherbeaten  into  the  most  delicious  hues.  1904  Daily 
Chron.  16  July  9/2  Another  weather-beaten  pigeon  sought 
rest  on  the  bngantine  Jantyre. 

fig.  or  in  fig.  context.  1621  T.  Williamson  tr.  Goulari's 
Wise  Vieillard  22  At  that  time  when  Saint  Cyprian  lined, 
the  whole  world  was  iudged  to  be  very  much  weather- 
beaten.  1639  Fuller  Holy  War  11.  xxxvii.  94  Mean  time 
Jerusalem  was  a  poore  weather-beaten  kingdome.  x668  Bp. 
E.  HopKiKs  Van.  World  Wks.  (1710)  19  If  honourable,  we 
are  but  raised  above  others  to  be  the  more  weather-beaten. 

2.  As  adj.,  expressing  the  result. 


WEATHERBOARD, 

a.  Of  things :  Worn,  defaced,  or  damaged  by 
exposure  to  the  weather. 

a  1547  Surrey  Eccles.  iii.  12  Auncient  walls  to  race,,  .and 
of  their  wether  beten  stones,  to  buylde  some  new  deuyse. 
«593  NoRDEN  spec,  Brit.,  Midsx.  3S  Pancras  Church 
standeth  all  alone.. old  and  wetherbeatcn.  1608  Machin 
Dumb  Knt.  1.  B  3,  Orators  wines  shortly  will  bee  knowne 
like  images  on  water  staires,  euer  in  one  wetherbeatcn  suite. 
a  x6i8  Ralkgii  Royal  Navy  27  They  make  their  Ocum..of 
old  seere  and  weather-beaten  ropes.  2697  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
3260/4  Wearing  a  Weather-beaten  Periwig.  X848  Thack- 
eray Van.  F'air  i,  A  very  small  and  weather-beaten  old 
cow's-skin  trunk,  i860  Whytf,  Melville  iI/^7. //ar^,  xii, 
Under  the  weather-beaten  winkers  and  shabby  harness  of 
a  four-horse  waggon. 

b.  Of  persons,  their  countenances,  etc:  Bronzed, 
coarsened,  toughened,  hardened  by  exposure  to  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

1530  Palsgr.  844/1  Weather  beaten,  as  men  be  that  have 
lyen  in  the  felde  or  see.  1577-87  Holinshed  Chron.  I.  lys/n 
Harold  answered,  that  they  were  not  priests,  but  wether- 
beaten  and  hardie  souldiers.  1607  Dekker  Knt.^s  Conjnr. 
ii.  D  I  b,  Neither  they,  nor  the  weaiher-beatenst  Cosmo- 
graphicall  Starrecatcherofem  all.  i66z  ^^.\y,^^^i  Syntagma 
Theol,  11.  144  Such  was  his  undoubted  resolution,  that 
neither  their  great  w  ords,  nor  their  high  looks  could  daunt 
him,  Weather-beaten-souldier  {as  I  may  so  speak)  in  Chris- 
tianity. 1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  Aaa2,  s.v. 
Emiuarine,  Matelot emmarine,  a  case-hardened  orweather- 
beaten  tar;  a  veteran  sailor.  1771  Smollett  Humph.  CI. 
5  May(i8i5)63  Anold  man,  with  a  wooden  leg  and  a  weather- 
beaten  face.  1853  KiNcsLEV  Hypatia  xviii.  209  The  scarred 
and  weatherbeaten  features  of  the  old  warrior.  1855  Ma- 
caulay Hist.  Eng.  XV.  III.  613  Two  weatherbeaten  old 
seamen  who  bad  risen  from  being  cabin  boys  to  be  Ad- 
mirals. 

Similarly  f'Wea'ther-'beat  {dial,  -bet)  ///.  a. 
Also  t  Wea'ther-beat  v.  trans,  rare~^,  fWea'- 
ther-beating*  vbl.  sb. 

1586  [?J.  Case]  Praise  Mus.  vi.  75  Alas  what  pleasure 
could  tliey  take  at  the  whippe  and  ploughtaile  in  so  often 
and  vncessant  labours,  such  bitter  weatherbeatings.  1598 
Flobio,  Sbattere, ..io  thrash,  to  weiherbeate.  1615  Chap- 
man Odyss.  VI.  193  [Ulysses]  So  wet,  so  weatlier-beate.  i6zi 
T".  Granger  Expos.  Eccles.  xii.  3.  319  The  teeth,  .standing 
like  weather-beate  stakes, .  .falling  out  one  after  another. 
1719  D'Urfev  Pills  IV.  198  The  Devil  he  was  so  Weather- 
beat,  He  was  forc'd  to  take  to  a  Tree.  1886  S,  W.  Lines, 
Gloss.,  Weather-bet,  weatherbeaten. 

t  Wea-ther-bit,  -bitten,  pp/.  a.  Obs.  rare. 

[Cf.  Da.  veirbidt,  Norw.  vederbiten,  Sw.  vader* 
biten."]  Nipped,  gnawed,  01  worn  by  the  weather. 
i6ii  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  v.  ii.  60  Now  he  thanks  the  ojd 
Shepheard  (which  stands  by,  like  a  Weather-bitten  Conduit,  - 
of  many  Kings  Reignes).  16Z4  Heywood  Coptives  11.  i.  in 
Bullen  O.  PL  IV,  What  are  you  poore  soules  Thus  wett 
and  wether-bitt? 

Weatherbitt, -bit,  J^-  Naut,   [See  Bitt.] 

An  extra  turn  of  the  cable  about  the  bitts  in  bad 
weather.  Also  v.  trans.,  to  give  this  extra  turn  to 
(the  cable). 

1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Weather-bit,  atum  of 
the  cable  of  a  ship  about  the  end  of  the  windlass,  without  the 
knight-heads.  It  is  used  to  check  the  cable,  in  order  to 
slacken  it  gradually  out  of  the  ship,  in  tempestuous  weather, 
or  when  the  ship  rides  in  a  strong  current.  _  X840  R.  H. 
Dana  Brf  Mast  xxiv,  Weather-bit  your  chain  and  loose 
the  topsails  !  1867  Smyth  6"n//<3rV  IP'ord-bk.,  Weather-bitt, 
is  that  which  holds  the  weather-cable  when  the  ship  is 
moored.  1883  Man.  Seamanship  for  Boys  191  To  weather 
bitt  a  cable  is  to  lake  another  turn  round  the  bitt  end. 
X900  Century  Mag.  Feb.  600/2,  I  now  moor  ship,  weather- 
bitt  cables,  and  leave  the  sloop  Spray  ..^fi  in  port. 

Weatber-blate,  -blade,  -bleat,  Anglo- 
Irish.  [Etymologizing  perversion  (after  Weather 
sb.)oiOK,  hgpfer blast e\  see  Heathee-bleat.]  The 
snipe. 

1802  G.  V.  Sampson  Statist.  Surv.  Londomierry  459  The 
weather-blate,  or  snipe,  flying  high  in  a  calm  night,  is  a 
good  sign.  1890  D.  A.  Simmons  Words  Armagh  ^  S, 
Donegal  (E.  D.  D.),  Weather-blade,  a  snipe  which  utters 
a  sound  like  a  goat.  1908  Westm.  Gaz.  29  Sept.  2/3  The 
black  water-hen  and  the  sad  weather-bleat. 

Weatberboard. 

1.  One  of  a  series  of  boards  nailed  horizontally, 
with  overlapping  edges,  as  an  outside  covering  for 
w"alls.     Also  collect,  sing. 

1539-40  in  Swayne  Church-w.  Ace.  Sarum  (1S96)  268, 
C  fowt  of  whether  horde  to  whethevboide  the  howes  end. 
1759  PhiL  Trans.  LI.  287  Some  of  the  weather-boards 
were  thrown  outwards  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  180a 
Barringion's  Hist.  N.  S.  Wales  x.  420  The  stores  were  of 
brick,  and  the  guard-house  of  weather-boaids.  1845  J.  O. 
Bai-FOUr  Sk.  N.  S.  Wales  87  Settlers.. have,  according  to 
their  means,  built  of  fiee-stone,  brick,  or  weather-boards, 
cottages  and  houses.  1883  Sladen  Austral.  Lyrics  25  The 
other,  sore-dinted,  scarcely  crawled  to  the  sheltering  wea- 
therboards. 1890  '  R.  Boldrewood'  Miners  Right  vi.  61 
The  more  ambitious  buildings  are  of  weather-board,  sawn 
pine  or  hardwood  boards,  roofed  with  large  sheets  of  gal- 
vanized iron. 

attrib.  1894  A.  Robertson  AV^^^'/j, etc.  i73The  weather- 
board walls  creaked  and  groaned  like  a  ship's  limbers  in 
a  gale. 

b.  A  board  laid  over  builders'  work  or  material 
as  a  protection. 

1851  B'ham  <S-  Midi.  Gardeners'  Mag.  Apr.  30  Every  heap 
\se.  of  quick  lime]  being  covered  by  mats  or  weatherboards. 
1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  I.  105  Unfinished  walls  should 
be  covered  with  straw,  on  which  boards,  called  weather- 
boards, should  be  laid. 

2.  A  board  placed  sloping  over  a  window  or  other 


WEATHER-BOUND. 

opening  to  throw  off  or  keep  out  rain  ;  +//.  louver- 
boards;  also,  a  board  used  to  carry  off  water, 

1568  Ludio'.u  Churchiv.  Ace.  (Camden)  128,  ij  hordes  to 
makewelher  bordesfor  tliewindowesin  thesteple,  x^'S^Ibid, 
i38,iij  hordes,  .fforwetherbordesinthesteplewindowes.  1585 
HiGiNS  Junius'  NomettcL  210/2  D€liquia!,..-w3.itt  boords, 
or  weather  hordes;  gutters  whereinto  the  house  eaues  doe 
drop.  1598  Hakluyt  ypy.  I.  577  The  Cathedndl  Church  of 
Holen  hauing..also  beames  and  weather-bourdcs,  and  the 
rest  of  the  roofe  proportionally  answering  to  this  lower  build- 
ing. 1741  Fhi/.  Trans.  XLII.  498  A  great  Number  of  large 
Holes,  regularly  placed, ..  with  Weather-boards  placed  over 
each  Range  of  Holes,  so  as  to  hang  over  them  obliquely 
downwards.  1818  Moobe  Fudge  Favt.  Paris  iii.  80  Such 
hats  ! — fit  for  monkeys— I'd  back  Mrs.  Draper  To  cut  neater 
■  weather-boards  out  of  brown  paper.  1833  T.  Hook  Love 
if  Fride,  Marquess  xii,  Rattle  went  all  the  windows— j/a/ 
went  the  weather  boards  [of  an  omnibus].  1892  Diet. 
Arch.  (Archit.  Publ.  Soc.)i  H^eather  boards  a  board  fixed.. 
at  the  bottom  of  a  door  or  window,  to  keep  out  driving  rain. 
b.  Naitt.  (See  quots.) 
iTfio-ja  tr.  Juan  ff  UlheCs  Voy.  (ed.  3)  11.  304  On  the 
30**1  ^e  took  down  our  weather-boards.  1815  Falconer'' s 
Diet,  Marine  (ed.  Burney),  Weather-Boards  are  pieces  of 
plank  placed  in  the  ports  of  a  ship,  when  laid  up  in  ordinary ; 
they  are  fixed  in  an  inclined  position,  so  as  to  turn  off  the 
rain  without  preventing  the  circulation  of  the  air.  1867 
SuvTH  Sailors  Word-bk.  1908  Paasch  From  Keel  to  Truck 
(ed.  4)  546  Weather-boards, . .  boards  fitted  closely  together . . 
in  front  or  on  the  sides  of  a  bridge,  poop  or  raised  quarter- 
deck. 
3.  A'a«/.  [See  Weather  sd.  8  and  Board  sd.  la. 
Cf.  Icel.  V£6r-bor6.'\  The  windward  side  of  a  ship. 
ai6s5  ^ls^\vK\v.iiiG  Sea-mans  Did.  (1644)  12  The  weather- 
boord,  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  to  windward.  1706  Phillips 
(ed.  Kersey).     1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk, 

Hence  Wea'therboard  v.  trans. ^  to  nail  weather- 
boards upon  (a  wall  or  roof);  also  absol.  Wea'ther- 
boarded  ppl.  a.  Weatherboarding-  vbl.  sb.,  the 
work  of  covering  a  building  with  weatherboards; 
also  concr.^  weatherboards  collectively. 

1515  in  Compotus  Rolls  Obedientiaries  St.  Switkun^Sy 
Winch.  (1892)  461  Et  in  solutis  duobus  carperitariis  con- 
ductis  ad  wetherbordandum  finem  coquinae.  1535-6  Rec. 
St.  Mary  at  Hill  370  Paid  flTor  viij  c  dL  of  horde  ffor  to 
wederborde  the  sowth  side  of  wol;»ton  wynnys  howse.  1613 
S'haffipton  Crt.  Leet  Rec.  (1905)  464  The  'I'owne  howse  now 
in  the  tenure  of  Thomas  beare . .  would  requier  to  be  weather, 
boorded.  163a  in  E.  B.  Jupp  Carpenters"  Co.  (1S87)  300 
The  boarding  and  weather  boarding  of  howses  sbedds  and 
hovelis.  i;f03  [K.  Neve]  City  ^  C.  Purchaser  285  Weather- 
boarding,. is  us'd  to  si^nifie  the  Boards  themselves,  when 
naii'd  up.  1737  W.  Salmon  Country  Builder  s  Estimator 
(ed.  2)  16  To  build  a  Barn  with  all  new  Oak-'l'imber,  to 
thatch,  underpin,  and  weather-board  with  Feather-edged 
Deals.  1796  \V.  H.  Marshall  W.  Eng.  II.  21 1  Farm  houses 
..with  weaiherboaided  barns,  1805  R.  W.  Xivzviso-^ Pract. 
Agric.  I.  48  The  outside  covered  over  with  strong  weather- 
boarding.  X847  J.  D.  Lamg  Phillipsland  283  A  neat,  com- 
fortable, weather-boarded  cottage.  1885  Harper's  Mag. 
Mar.  6-^6/i  Narrow  strips  of  weather-boarding. 
Wea*tlier-bOUnd,  ///.  a.  Detained  by  bad 
weather  ;  prevented  by  stress  of  weather  from  sail- 
ing, travelling,  or  other  outdoor  activity. 

1590  R.  Ferris  Dang.  Adventure  B  i,  1  here  we  were 
wether  bound,  and  constrained  to  stay  full  seuenteene 
dayes.  a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  ^  Mon,  (1642)  334  The 
messenger  who  carried  those  Letters,  being  weather  bound 
and  sea- beaten,  could  not  come  so  soone.  1667  Lond.  Gas. 
No.  193/4  The  Fleet  of  Colliers  that  lay  here  weather, 
bound,  are  now  under  sail  for  the  Thames.  i7a6  R,  (Jale 
in  Mem.  Siukeley  (Surtees)I.  187,  I  lye  weatherbound  here 
by  a  deep  snow.  1887  '1  A.  Trollope  What  I  remember 
L  xvji.  346  Two  young  Americans,  .were  in  the  house, 
equally  weather-bound  with  ourselves. 

!fiK*  '779  Johnson  L.  /*.,  Milton^  This  dependence  of  the 
soul  upon  the  seasons,  .may,  I  suppose,  justly  be  derided 
as  the  fumes  of  vain  imagination.  ..The  author  that  thinks 
himself  weather-bound  will  find,  with  a  little  help  from 
helleliore,  tliat  he  is  only  idle  or  exhausted. 
Weather-breeder.  A  day  of  exceptionally 
sunny  and  calm  weather,  popularly  supposed  to 
be  a  presage  of  a  coming  storm.     hXiofig. 

x6$5  H.  L'EsTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  160  The  King  had  in- 
tentions of  being  present  at  the  General  Assembly;  but  this 
lucid  interval  proved  but  a  weather-breeder.  1659  J.  Akrow. 
SMITH  Chain  Princ.  391  Look  at  a  very  fair  day,  as  that 
which  may  prove  a  weaiher-breeder,  and  uslier  in  storms. 
1780  T.  Smith  Jrnl.  (1S49)  281  A  most  delightful  day;  a 
weather  breeder.  i8»8  Carr  Craven  Gloss.,  s.  v.,  A  cloud- 
less sky,  after  a  succession  of  rainy  weather,  denotes  rain, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  iveather.hreeder.  1879  J.  Burkough.s 
Locusts  58  Weather-breeders,  .are  usually  the  finest  days  in 
the  calendar,  all  sun  and  sky.  1903  Daily  Chron.  10  Feb. 
5/2  Isolated  fine  days  in  February  are  known  in  Surrey  as 
•weather-breeders '. 
So  Weather-breeding*  a. 

1899  R.  M.  <^\LCHv.\hT  Nicholas  23  The  last  se'nnight  of 
March  had  been  dull  and  weather-breeding. 
Wea*tb.ercock,  sb.  Forms  :  see  Wkather  j^. 
and  Cock  sb.  [Cf.  Du.  weerhaan,  G.  wetterhaknj 
Sw,  voder-.  Da.  veirkatte.^ 
1.  A  vane  in  the  form  of  a  cock,  which  turns  with 
its  head  to  the  wind.  Also  used  gen.  for  a  vane  of 
any  form.  Often  mentioned  as  a  symbol  of  muta- 
bility or  fickleness. 

axjpo  Neckam  de  Utensil,  in  Wright.  I  W/i^.  115  VentHo- 
gium,  vcder-coc.  _  1340  Ayetib.  180  ^eruore  hi  bye>  ase 
)>e  wedercoc  J>ct  is  ope  ^e  steple,  ^i  him  went  mid  eche 
wyiide.  a\^ooCuAVCE.RAgst.  Woman  l/nconstant  12  As 
a  wedercok,  that  turneth  his  face  With  every  wind,  c  1480 
Henbvson  Test.  Cress.  567  'Ihairfoir,  I  rcid  ge  tak  thame 
as  5e  find,  For  thay  ar  sad  as  Widdercock  in  Wind.  1546 
/ftv,Ch,  Goods  Vork  etc.  (Surtccs)  86  The  said  Sttrple  havyng 
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I    a  whether  cokke  therappon  all  gylt.     1683  D.  A.  Art  of 

I  Converse  21  Some  are  as  changeable  as  weather-cocks  in 
I  their  humours.  1790  Cowpfr  Let.  Lady  Hesketh  22  Mar., 
I  have  as  many  opinions  about  it  as  there  are  whims  in  a 
1  weathercock.  1833  L.  Ritchie  Wand.  Loire  37  The  Due 
j  de  Choiseul. .consoled  himself  by  setting  up  the  head  of 
j  Voltaire  as  a  weathercock.  1867  H.  Latham  Black  f^  White 
1  100  The  most  conspicuous  weather-cock  in  the  town  is  a 
!    golden  trumpet  on  the  spire  of  one  of  the  churches. 

2.  Jig.  a.  of  things  (in  various  obvious  allu.sions). 
•f  Upon  ike  weathercock,  inclined  to  turn  and  vary. 

I        1589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  48  No  doubt  your  mother 

,    was  made  of  a  Weathercocke,  that  brought  foorth  such  a 

wauering  companion.   1661  Godolphin  View  Aditt.  Jurisd. 

Introd.  [a],  He  that  vents  his  own  Notions,  or  sails  by  the 

,    weather-cock  of  his  own  Brain.     1687  Dkyden  Hind  i^^  P. 

I.  465  The  Word's  a  weathercock   for  ev'ry  wind.      170a 

!    Vanbrl'GH  False  P'r.  i.  B  z.  As  much  upon  the  Weather-cock 

j    as  the  Ladies  are,  there  are  some  the  Wind  must  blow  hard 

I    to  fetch  'em  about.    1888  Brvce  Amer.  Commw.  IIL  Ixxix. 

:    35  Newspapers  are  powerful  in  three  ways,  as  narrators,  as 

advocates,  and  as  weathercocks. 

b.  of  persons ;  esp.  one  who  is  changeable  or 
inconstant. 

1588  Shaks.  Z,  L.  L.  IV.  i.  97  What  plume  of  feathers  is 
hcc  that  indited  this  Letter?  Whatveine?  What  Weiher- 
cocke?  1598  —  iT/,-r7-^  W.  IIL  ii.  18  Where  had  you  this 
pretty  weaiher<ocke  ?  1607  Middleton  Favi.  Love  11. 
(1608)  C  2, 1  thinke  we  loose  part  of  our  happinesse  when  we 
make  these  weathercocks  our  equalls.  1670  Drvden  tst  Pt. 
Cong.  Granada  in.  (1672)  21  'Ibe  word  which  I  have  giv'n 
shall  stand  like  Fate;  Not  like  the  King's,  that  weathercock 
of  State.  1799  Nelson  6  Apr.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  IIL  316 
The  last  are  weathercocks,  and  will  always  be  on  the  side 
of  the  conqueror,  a  1850  Calhoun  Wks.  (1874)  II.  178,  I 
ask  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  in  what  do  they  differ 
;  in  their  actions  from  the  mere  trimmer,  the  political  weather- 
:  cock?  J870  R.  Brough  Marston  LynchyXv.  118  He  was. .a 
terrible  weathercock  in  the  matter  of  opinion. 

3.  attrib,  and  appos.,  passing  into  adj.  —  change- 
able, inconstant. 

a  1680  Charnock  Attrib.  God  {18 si)  I.  558  The  wavering 
'  and  weathercock  resolutions  of  men,  1710  in  Hearne  Collect. 
7  .Mar.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  356  Not  weather-Cock  Kennett  such 
turning  can  show.  1801  Marvellous  Love-Story  II.  316 
Miss  Harrison  was  one  of  those  every-day  sort  of  weather- 
cock characters  who  veer  about  with  every  varying  gust 
of  prejudice,  folly,  or  envy.  1818  Coleridgf.  Friend  (1865) 
216  Iheir  political  opinions  depend  with  weathercock  un- 
certainty on  the  winds  of  rumour  that  blow  from  France. 
1881  Miss  V^vlk^ho-h  Asphodel \\,  162  In  affairs  of  the  heart, 
Mr.  Turchill  belonged  to  the  weathercock  species. 
b.   Comb. :  weathercock-like   adj.,  -wise  adv. 

1663  Gerbier  Counsel  2  Inslaved  by  Weather-cok-like- 
spirits  to  make  their  Buildings  according  unto  things  a  la 
mode.  1874  Lisle  Carr  Jud.  Givynne  II.  vii.  192  It  was 
not  in  his  steadfast  nature  to  veer  about,  weather-cock-wise. 

Hence  Weatheroocklsh,  -cocky  adjs..,  fickle, 
changeable.     Wea-thercockism,  changeableness. 

1843  Eraser's  Mag.  XXVII.  301  Thiers  will  ajways  be 
recarded  as  the  very  condensed  essence  of  weathercockism. 
1886  '  OuiDA  '  House  Party  ix.  (1887)  198  She  is  what  her 
husband  characterises  as  *  weathercocky  '.  1887  Sat.  Rev. 
12  Feb.  213/a  To  do  these  Radicals  justice,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  consistency  in  their  weathercockism. 

Wea'thercock,  v.    [f.  prec,  sb.] 

1 1.  intr.  To  iveathercock  it :  to  veer  or  vary  like 
a  weathercock.   Ohs. 

1654  J.  P.  Tyrants  ^  Protectors  30  Men  that  will  be  of 
the  Kings  Religion,  be  he  of  what  Religion  he  will,  and  are 
clamorous  against  all  that  cannot  weather-cock  it  like  them- 
selves. 

2.  trans»  To  provide  with  a  weathercock;  to  serve 
as  a  weathercock  for, 

1658  S.  Austin^s  Naps  upon  Paruassus  B4,  But  that's  a 
work  onely  befits  the  Gods,  To  Weather-cock  their  Eyes 
with  fishing-rods.  1864  Tennvson  Aytmer^s  Field  17  Whose 
blazing  wyvern  weathercock'd  the  spire.  1883  Harper  s 
Mag.  Apr.  698/2  Elaborately  adorned  gables,,  .scrolled,  and 
weather-cocked. 

3.  To  send  Ca  person)  up  to  the  weathercock. 
jocular  nonce-use.  a  1845  (see  Mast-head  v.  i]. 

Weather-coil,  z'.  iVa«/.  'iObs.  [See  Weather 
sb.  3  and  Coil  v.^\  intr.  Of  a  ship  (see  quots.). 
Also  Weather- coiling  vbl,  sb. 

rt  x6as  Manwavri.sg  Sea-mans  Diet.  (1644)  115  Weather- 
coile  is  when  a  ship  is  a  hull,  to  lay  her  head  the  other  way, 
without  looseing  any  saile;  which  is  only  done,  by  bearing 
up  the  he! me.  It  is  an  excellent  condition  in  a  ship;  for 
most  ships  will  not  weather-coile.  1626  Capt.  J.  S.mith 
Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  29  Weather  coyle  i6a7  —  Sea  Gram. 
ix.  40  If  shee  will  weather  coile,  and  lay  her  head  the  other 
way  without  loosing  a  saile,  that  must  bee  done  by  bearing 
vp  the  Helme,  r  1635  Capt.  N.  Boteleh  Dial.  Sea  Serv. 
(1685}  222  The  Weather-coiling  of  a  Ship,  is,  when  being  a 
Hull  [etc.].  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Weather.Quoil,  or 
Coile.  1867  Smvth  Sailors  Word.bk.^  Weather.coil,  when 
a  ship  has  her  head  brought  about,  so  as  to  He  that  way 
which  her  stern  did  before,  as  by  the  veering  of  the  wind  ; 
or  the  motion  of  the  helm,  the  sails  remaining  trimmed. 
Weather-coiling,  a  ship  resuming  her  course  after  being 
taken  aback ;  rounding  off  by  a  stern-board,  and  coming  up 
to  it  again. 

tWea*tIier-driveii,/(7. ppu.  and  ///.  a.  Obs. 

[See    Weatheu   sb.  6  c.     Cf.  Sw.  vaderdrifven^ 
Driven  by  stormy  weather. 

axsi3  f'AuvAN  Chron.  vi.  ccxiii.  fi6ii)  230  He,  in  his 
course  of  saylyng,  was  wederdryuen,  and  by  tempest,  intoy* 
countre  or  prouynce  of  Pontife.  1530  Pat.sgb.  844/1  Weather 
driuen,  as  a  shyppe  is  that  is  let  go  at  all  aduentures,  aban- 
donner\%\Q\.  1539  Cromwell  in  Merrim.TnZ,y^(r<V  Lett.Utyja) 
II.  193  A  ceriain  frenshe  ship  laden  with  Scotishe  goodes 
wetherdryven  at  South  schelis.  160a  Carew  Cornwall  u. 
151   Philip  ..  during   his   voy.^ge  ..  towards   Spayne  , .  was 
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weather-driuen  into  Weymouth.  1659  O.  Walker  Oratory 
16  Like  a  weather-driven  ship  destitute  of  her  Pilot. 

Weathered (weSsid),  ppl. a.  [f.  Weatheb  v, 
+  -M)  1.] 

1.  Worn,  stained,  or  seasoned  by  the  weather  or 
by  atmospheric  influences.  Also  weathered  out. 
Chiefly  Geol.     (See  Weather  v.  2  a,  b.) 

1789  J.  Williams  Min.  Kingd,  I.  420  This  weathered  or 
dissolved  copper  is  found  iu  many  places  in  the  state  of  an 
ochre  or  of  a  loose  powder.  1820  Edin.  Philos.  "Jml.  1 1 1. 
185  Tlie  weathered  surface  of  several  specimens  of  calcareous 
sandstone.  i8a7CARLYLF.  6Vr/«.  Rom.lV.  212  The  weathered 
aspect  of  the  towers.  1843  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  1.  11.  i.  vii, 
§  26,  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  restoration  or  cleaned  portion 
of  a  building  whose  effect  was  not  inferior  to  the  weathered 
parts.  1854  Hooker  Himal.  Jrnls.  I.  xi.  254  The  weathered 
surface  of  each  block  was  black,  i860  TvNDALLG/ac.  1.  vii. 
54  The  weathered  ice  of  the  surface,  .could  be  cloven  with 
great  facility.  1879  Kucycl.  Brit.  X.  230/1  Practice  enables 
a  geologist  to  discriminate  some  rocks  by  the  feel  of  their 
weathered  or  fresh  surfaces.  1906  Cornish  N.  ^  Q.  Ser.  i. 
235  A  collection  of  weathered-out  crystals  of  felspar.  1914 
MoiR  in  Man  XIV.  180  What  we  have  regarded  as  deep 
stri^  caused  by  immense  pressure  are  in  uU  probability 
simply  weathered  out  shattered  scratches. 

2.  Of  a  crop  of  grain  or  hay  :  Deteriorated  by 
too  lon^  exposure  to  the  elements. 

1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  111.  185  Weathered  barley  has  a  dull 
and  often  a  dirty  appearance.  1879  Miss  Jackson  Shrppsh. 
Word-bk.^  Weathered,  damaged,  but  not  spoilt,  by  too  long 
exposure  to  weather — wet  and  bad  harvesting  weather  :  said 
of  hay  or  corn.  X892  Daily  Chron.  6  Sept.  3/5  Barley  is 
particularly  liable  to  become  '  weathered '  and  unfit  for 
malting. 

3.  Arch.  Made  sloping,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
lodgement  of  water  ;  furnished  with  a  weathering 
or  water-table.  ■ 

\Z\o  Civil  Engin.  9(  Arch.  Jrnl.  III.  2/1  Two  octagonal 
turrets,  .strengthened  by  massive  double  buttresses  in  three 
stages,  the  lower  part  terminating  in  weathered  canopies, 
the  middle  having  weathered  offsets.  1879  CasseWs  Techn. 
Educ.  11.  294/1  Copings  are  worked  with.. an  inclined  or 
'  weathered    upper  surface. 

Wea*ther-eye,  [?  a  jocular  use  of  the  NauL 
sense,  Weather  sb.  8;  or  perh.  =  the  eye  which 
is  specially  used  for  observing  the  weather.  Cf. 
ON,  vedr-eygr^  ?  keen-eyed.]  Used  in  fig.  phrases, 
such  as  to  keep  one's  weather-eye  open,  to  be  watchful 
and  alert,  keep  one's  wits  about  one. 

1839  Hood  Storm  at  Hastings  189  Howbeit  his  weather 
eye  the  seaman  aim'd  Across  the  calm,  and  hinted  by  his 
speech  A  gale  next  morning.  1865  Dickens  Alrit.  Fr.  11.  v, 
You  look  out.  Keep  your  weather  eye  awake.  1887  Rider 
Haggard  She  vii.  88  Job  returned  in  a  great  state  of  nervous- 
ness, and  keeping  his  weather  eye  iixed  upon  c\  ery  woman 
who  came  near  him. 

Wea'ther-fend,  v.  trans,  [f.  Weather  sb.\ 
To  defend  from  ihe  weather  ;  to  shelter.  Alzojig. 
Hence  "Wea'ther-fending//!/.  a. 

A  Shakesperian  word  echoed  by  later  writers. 

x6io  Shaks.  Temp.  v.  i.  10  In  the  Line-groue  which 
weather-fends  your  Cell.  1788  Crowe  Livcsdon  Hill  4  I'his 
friendly  mount,  that  weather-fends  My  reed-roofd  cottage 
x8oo  Coleridge  Pitt  <$-  Buonaparte  in  Hazlitt  Pol.  Ess. 
(i8ig)  396  A  young  man, . ,  sheltered  and  weather-fended  from 
all  the  elements  of  experience.  1814  Woudsw.  Excurs.  11. 
420  A  penthouse,  framed.  .To  weather-fend  a  little  tuif-built 
seat.  1858  Emerson  Adirondacs  35  We, .  Barked  the  white 
spruce  to  weatherfend  the  roof.  i873RusKiNCrim'«<y/^'//^^ 
Olive  App.  iQi  Finding  its  work  prosper,  the  little  medicinal 
and  weather-fending  company  took  vows  on  itself. 

Weather-gs&l.  Also  6,  9  .S"*:.  -gaw,  9  -go. 
[f.  Weather  sb.  +  Gall  sb."^  Cf.  G.  wettergalle, 
Du.  weergal ;  also  Watergall  2  and  Windgall.] 
An  imperfect  rainbow,  believed  to  be  a  presage  of 
storm  :  =  Watergall  2.  Sometimes  applied  to 
other  appearances  in  the  sky  to  which  the  same 
significance  is  attributed, 

1613-3S  Markham  Eiig.  Husb.  i.  i.  iii.  12  If  you  shall  see 
one  or  more  Weather-galls  which  are  like  Raine-bowcs,  onely 
they  arise  from  the  Horison  but  a  small  way  upward.  1621 
Brathwait  Time's  Curtain  drawn  L  7,  Hc.taukes  of 
Starres,  and  cHpses  of  the  Sun,..Of  wether-gaws  and  many 
sike  as  these.  1694  tr.  Marten's  Voy.  Spitzbergen  in  Aec. 
Sev.  Late  Voy.  11,  50  These  Lights  are  called  Weather-galls 
by  the  Sea-men.  i8o8Jamieson,  Weddir-gaio.  zSza  Scott 
Pirate  iv,  See  how  much  heavier  the  clouds  fall  every 
moment,  and  see  these  weather-gaws  that  streak  the  lead- 
coloured  mass  with  partial  gleams  of  faded  red  and  purple. 
1833  W.  ScORESBV  Jrnl.  Whale  Fish.  23  A  little  before  sun- 
set, a  weather.gall  (or  the  limb  of  a  rain-bow),  of  extra- 
ordinary brilliancy,  appeared.  1824  Cakr  Craven  Gloss., 
Weather-gall,  a  secondary  rain-bow.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's 
Word-bk.  s,v.,  A  weather-gall  at  morn,  Fine  weatlier  all 
gone.  Ibid,,  Weather-go,  the  end  of  a  rainbow,  as  seen  in 
the  morning  in  showery  weather.  1878  J.  Veitch  Hist.  Scot. 
Border  xiv.  515  They  eyed  carefully  the  weather-gaw,  or 
broken  bit  of  rainbow  above  the  hori/on. 

Weatlier-glass.  [Cf.  Du.  wcerglas^  Da. 
veirglas,  bw.  vdderglaSy  G.  wetterglas.] 

1 1.  A  kind  of  thermometer,  used  to  ascertain  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  also  to  prognosticate 
changes  in  the  weather.   Obs. 

It  consisted  in  its  simplest  form  of  an  upright  tube  filled 
with  water,  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  bulb  containing 
rarefied  air.  The  water  sank  or  rose  in  the  tube  as  the  air 
in  the  bulb  expanded  or  contracted. 

Z626  Bacon  Sylva  §  27  Cold. .doth  manifestly  Condense! 
As  wee  see  in  the  Contracting  of  the  Aire  in  the  Weather- 
Glasse.^  1634  J.  BIaik]  Myst.  Nat.  *  Art  28  A  Weather- 
glasse  is  a  structure  of,  at  the  least,  two  glas.ses,  sometimes 
of  three,  foure,  or  more,  as  occasion  serueth,  inclosing  a 
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quantity  of  water,  and  a  portion  of  ayre  proportionable,  by 
whose  condensation  or  rarifaciion  the  included  water  is  sub- 
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ect  unto  a  contlnuall  motion,  either  upward  or  downward  ; 
jy  which  motion  of  the  water  is  commonly  foreshewn  the 
state,  change,  and  alteration  of  the  weather,  a  1643  Suck- 
LiKG  BrtHMoralt  ii.  i.  His  colour,  .sanke  down  As  water  in 
a  weather>glasse  Prcst  by  a  warme  hand.  1669  Wohlidge 
Sjst.  Agric  257  For  the  tnie  discovery  of  the  nature  and 
temper  of  the  Air,  as  to  its  density  or  rarity,  we  have  not 
met  with  a  more  certain  or  compleat  invention  than  the 
Weather-glass.  Ibid,  259  The  Weather-glass  or  Thermo- 
scope.  x^  Drvden  ist  Ft,  Cong.  Granaiiaiv.  \\.  (1672)  36 
As  in  some  wether-glass  my  Love  I  hold;  Which  falls  or  rises 
with  the  heat  or  cold.  1694  Phii.  Trans.  XVI II.  205  A 
tender  Weather-Glass  or  Thermometer,  xy^o  Ibid.  XXXI. 
117  Two  Thermometers,  the  one  the  common  seal'd  Weather- 
glass having  no  Communication  with  the  outward  Air, 
wherein  the  temper  as  to  Heat  and  Cold  was  shewn  by  the 
swelling  or  shrinking  of  the  included  Spirit. 

2.  A  barometer, 

1695  Lond.  Gaz»  No.  3103/4  A  Portable  Barometer,  or 
Weather-Glass.  1710ADDISON  T'rt^/frNo.aaorsToricellius, 
the  Inventor  of  the  common  Weather  Glass.  1758  Johnson 
Idler  No.  33  F  a  Weather  rainy.  Consulted  my  weather- 
glass. 1848  Clouch  Bothie  11.  17  The  weather-glass,  say 
they,  is  rising.  1885  AVif  Bk.  Sports  23  There  is  no  trusting 
the  weather-glass  among  the  Highland  bills. 

1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  i-jS,  I  shall  onely  refer  you  to  the 
Polititians  Weather-glasse,  whereby  he  not  onely  foreseeth 
(but  disccmeth  aright  when  fallen)  the  unseasonable  weather 
of  bis  respective  Place  he  Hveth  in.  x68i  D'Urkf.y  Progr. 
Honesty  yivi.yi  His  Bone's  his  Weather-GIass,  and  his  Back 
Is  his  perpetual  Almanack.  1742  H.'W  alpoi.^  Let.  to  Mann 
24  June,  My  uncle,  who  is  my  political  weather-glass,  and 
whose  quicksilver  rises  and  falls  with  the  least  variation  of 
parliamentary  weather.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1768) 
VlII.  180  When  the  weather-glass  of  my  pride  got  up  again, 
I  found  I  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  1864  G.  A.  Law&encs 
Maurice  Bering  II.  80  Besides,  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  he 
vsas  losing  heavily :  his  own  face  is  a  bad  weather-glass. 

4.  Poor  Alan^Sy  or  ShephercCs^  Weather-glass  :  a 
name  for  the  scarlet  pimpernel,  Anagallis  arvensis, 
from  its  closing  its  flowers  before  rain. 

x8«7,  187a  [see  Shepherd  sB.  7dJ.  1836  J.  T.  Mackay 
Flora  Hibern.  i.  194  Common  Pimpernel,  or  Poor  Man's 
Weatherglass. 

t  Wea-ther-headed,  ///.  a.  Obs.    [Prob.  f. 

Wether  (cf.  skeep-hended)  ,but  admitting  of  associa- 
tion with  Weather  (expressing  the  notion  of  insta- 
bility).]   Light-headed,  foolish. 

a  165a  Brome  Queen  4-  Concub.  iv.  iii.  86  Here  come  more  of 
our  weather-headed  wise  neighbours.  1695  CongrkvkZ-ot'* 
for  Love  11.  vii.  36  For  that  old  Weather-headed  Fool,  I 
know  how  to  laugh  at  him.  xSaa  Sco-jt  Fevenl  vii,  Vou 
deserved  to  be  ducked  for  it.  .for  a  weather-headed  puppy. 

Weathering  (we'Sarig),  vbi.  sb.  Forms :  i 
■wsBderung,  2  widerung,  4  wedring,  weduring, 
-ynge,  widdringe,  4-6  wederyiig(e,  5  wed- 
ryng^e,  weddrynge,  wedyrryng,  5-6  wether- 
iJig(6,  -yng(e,  6  wedering,  7  wethring,  6- 
veathering.  [In  sense  i,  repr.  OK.  wederung^ 
f.  wed{e)rian  (see  Wkathee  v.)  ;  in  later  uses  f, 
WbATHEK  v.  +  -INQ  1.] 

+ 1.  Weather  conditions;  (good  or  bad)  weather ; 
in  nautical  use  cliiefly  with  reference  to  the  direc- 
tion and  force  of  the  winds.  Obs. 

aiizz  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an,  1085,  &  ^^%  ilcan 
scares  waes  swi3e  hefelic  5ear..&  swa  mycel  unjelimp  on 
w^ederunge  swa  man  naht  seSelice  je^ncean  ne  nix?;  swa 
stor  Jjunring  &  laejt  wes.  C1175  Lamb,  Horn.  13  Gif  ^e 
mine  bibode  healded  t?enne  sende  ic  eou  rihte  widerunge. 
^1325  Foem  temp.  £dw. II  hcxvi,  God  hath,  .send  wederyng 
on  erthe  Cold  &  unkynde.  1387-8  T,  UsK  Test.  Love  Hi. 
viu  74  After  suche  stormes  [in  budding-time],  bow  hard  is  it 
to  avoyde,  til  efte  wedring  and  yeres  han  maked  her  circule 
cours  al  about,  er  any  frute  be  able  to  be  tasted  t  1425  Bo/ls 
0/  Fai-lt.  IV.  290/1  Grett  rayne,  and  longe  ab>^dyng  upon 
the  water,  be  fortune  of  wederyng  or  otherwise,  c  1440 
Fromp.  Farv.  519/2  Wederynge,  of  J>e  eyre,  temperies. 
a  1450  Mirk's  FestieU  284  5e  prayen  to  God  forto  haue 
kynde  wedryng  to  all  maner  of  sedys  J>at  ben  cast  yn  J?e 
erthe._  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  0/  Aymon  xxiv,  524  And 
wyte  it,  that  by  fortune  of  wedryng,  they  were  well  cyght 
monethes  vf>on  the  see.  c  1500  Melusine  xxvi.  206  That  no 
raynneorotherfowll  wedryng  my gbt  Ictte  J»eire  entree  within 
the  tounne.  a  1513  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  (iSi  1)  314  By  reason 
of  the  ynreasonable  wederynge,  as  in  y^  lastc  vere  fell,  y« 
whete  was  solde  for  xv.s.  a  quarter.  1528  R.  Copland  tr. 
Butter  o/Seaict s5^)^  v»U  b,  The  maister  and  his  mariners 
trimmeth  not  their  sayle  as  it  should  he,  and  ill  wethering 
taketb  them  in  the  sea,  c  tS^S  Spabke  tn  Hakluyt  l^oj; 
(^589)  537  He  did  consider  what  time  he  should  spend  ere  he 
could  get  so  farre  to  wlndeward  againe,  which  would  haue 
bene  with  the  weathering  which  we  had  10  or  12  dayes 
worke. 

•f-b.  Propitious  or  suitable  weather.   Obs. 
^  1340-70  Alej:.  <5-  Dz'nd.  i  Whan  J^is  wcith  at  his  wil  wedur- 
ing  hadde,  Ful  ral>c  rommedc  he  rydingc  J>edirre.     1389  in 
£ng.  Gilds  (1870)  23  We  shul preycn. . for alle  trcwe shipmen, 

..y'godd  for  his  grace  yeue  hem  wederyng  and  passage. 
e  1400  in  York  Manual  (Surtees)  221*  3^  schulleb  also  bidde 
J»at  god . .  suche  widdringes  vs  sende  on  er^e  J>at  l>e  fruyt  t>at 
IS  |>er  inne  thriue.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  261  So  t>ou  synfull 
man,.excusyst  J>e,  &  seyst,  1  may  no^t  kcpe  ^  halyday,  for 
god  wil  sende  no  v/ederyng  on  J>e  wcrkcday.  153a  Tindai.e 
Expos.  Matt,  v.-vii.  59  Where  the  prieste  oughte  to  praye 
in  the  mother  tounge,.for  wedering  and  frutes  (etc.].  1553 
Becos  Religues  0/  Rome  (1563)  236  b,  Ve  shal  pray  for  al 
manner  of  frutes.. y'  almightye  God,,maye  sende  suche 
wederynges,  y*  they  maye  come  to  the  sustcnaunce  of  man. 
t  o.  Stormy  weather  ;  also,  a  storm.  So  great ^ 
strong  weathering  [cf.  F.  gros  temps'],  Obs. 

c  X450  Contin,  Brut  482  pere  was  such  wedryng  of  thonder, 
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lightnyng,  hayll  and  rayne,  l>at  the  peple  were  sore  adredde. 
c  1450  LovELicii  Grail  II.  68  So  ihanne  Cam  J?ere  bothe 
wynd  &  wedrynge,  and  fer  Into  the  See  ii  gan  hem  brynge. 
1455  Rolls  0/ Farlt.  V.  335  Atte  all  tymes  that  any  Carrik 
or  Galey  arryveth  by  force  of  Wederynge.  .in  the  Portes. 
1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xv.  52  The  duke  Eneas  and  Dydo 
fleynge  the  wedrynge,  shalle  rendre  hemself  bothe  togydre 
alle  alone.  Ibid.  55  Vnto  the  tyme  that  the  sayde  cloudes 
were  well  thyk  gadred  with  the  stronge  wedrynge  that  sur- 
prised them  all  atones.  ai5i3  Fabvan  Chron.  v.  cii,  (1811) 
76  Both  hoostes  were  so  greuously  betyn  with  the  sayd 
tempest  and  wederynge.  Ibid,  vii.  ccxxiii.  249  In.. the  .v. 
daye  of  October,  passynge  teinpeste  of  wederynge  fell  in 
Rondry  places  of  Englonde.  1526  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cam- 
bridge (1886)  I.  616  For  defense  of  great  wyndes  and  out- 
ragious  wetheringes.  160s  Stow  .(^^w.  633  On  Candlemas 
euen..was  great  weather- ng  of  wind,  hayle,  snow,  rayne. 

2.  The  action  of  exposing  a  hawk  to  the  action 
of  the  weather.     (Cf.  Weather  v.  i  a.) 

1575TURBERV.  Fauiconrie  jG  He  muste  remember  euery 
eueniiig  to  tye  out  his  hawke  a  weathering.  1677  N.  Cox 
Genii.  Recr.  11.  (ed.  2)  168  Weathering^  is  when  you  air  your 
Hawk  in  Frost,  Sun,  or  by  the  Fire-side.  1773  J.  Campbeli. 
Mod.  Faulconry  264  Weathering^  the  setting  out  of  a  hawk 
to  take  the  air. 

attrib.  1635  QoARLES  Entbl.  v.  ix.  5  Ev'n  like  the  Hawlk, 
(whose  keepers  wary  hands  Have  made  a  prisner  to  her 
wethring  stock).    [See  Stock  sb.^  19,] 

3.  The  action  of  the  atmospheric  agencies  or 
elements  on  substances  exposed  to  its  influence  ; 
the  discolouration,  disintegration,  etc.  resulting 
from  this  action. 

1665  J,  Webb  Stone'Heng  (1725)  88  The  weathering  of 
so  many  Centuries  of  Years.  1757  tr.  /.  F.  HenckeVs 
Fyritol.  v.  87  The  ore  on  sinter  is  a  plain  and  easy  proof  in 
behalf  of  a  weathering,  or  a  production  by  damps,  rather 
than  by  way  of  streaming.  1774  Phil.  Trans.  LXIV.  489 
'I'he  miners  have  called  this  decaying  of  the  sulphurous  ores 
of  copper,  iron,  and  other  metals  and  semi-raei.ils,  the 
weathering  of  these  ores.  1830  Lyell  Frinc.  Geol.  \.  211  It 
is  snow-white,  a  description  which  is  very  applicable  to  the 
newer  part  of  the  deposit  at  San  Filippo,  where  it  has  not 
become  darkened  by  weathering.  1845  J.  Phillips  Geol,  in 
Encycl.  Metrop.  VI.  702/2  The  weathering  of  the  surfaces 
of  buildings  by  the  fluctuations  of  heat  and  moisture  is  partly 
dependent  on  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  stone, 
1856  RusKiN  Mod.  Paint.  IV.  v.  xvii.  §  2  Now  this  sculpture 
by  streams,  or  by  gradual  weathering,  is  the  finishing  work 
by  which  Nature  brings  her  mountani  forms  into  the  state 
in  which  she  intends  us.  .to.  .love  them.  1878  A.  K.  John- 
ston's  Africa  viii.  94  Hills  of  red  sand  formed  from  the 
weathering  of  a  ferruginous  sandstone  of  which  the  plain . . 
is  composed.  1888  Rutley  Rock-Forming  Min,  122  Through 
weathering,  the  iron ,.  becomes  converted  into  sesquioxide. 
19x4  MoiR  in  Man  XIV.  179  The  second  part  of  my  paper 
. ,  deals  with  the  *  weathering  out '  of  scratches  upon  flint, 

b.  The  action  of  the  elements  (on  land,  clay, 
etc.)  as  a  beneficial  agency ;  the  state  of  being  pul- 
verized and  rendered  workable  by  this  action. 

1548  Latimer  Floughers  (1562)  16  And  I  feare  me  this  land 
is  not  yet  rype  to  be  plowed.  For  as  the  saying  is :  It  lacketh 
wetheryng  :  This  geare  lacketh  wethering,  at  least  waye  it 
is  not  for  me  to  plough. 

c.  Philol,  Phonetic  decay,  rare. 

1870  F.  A.  March  Gram.  Anglo-Sax.  §  102  Weathering  of 
Case-endings.    Ibid.  §226  Weathering  of  Inflexion  Endings. 

d.  Exposure  (of  the  face  or  skin)  to  all  kinds  of 
weather, 

1887  Stevenson  Mem.  ^  Portr,  vi.  96  His  face . .  was  ruddy 
and  stiff  with  weathering. 

4.  Naut,  The  action  of  passing  (an  object)  on 
the  windward  side.     Also  attrib. 

1878  Dixon  Kemp  Yacht  4-  Boat  Sailing  378/2  Weather, 
ing. — A  relative  term  used  in  sailing  to  define  the  action  of 
one  vessel  that  is  eating  to  windward  of  another.  1894  Times 
30  July  7/3  Britannia  had  stood  far  enough  out  into  the 
English  Channel  to  get  weathering  distance. 

5.  Arch,  A  projecting  course  on  the  face  of  a 
wall,  serving  as  a  *  drip '  to  throw  off  rain-water ; 
a  sloped  *  set  off '  of  a  wall  or  buttress ;  the  inclina- 
tion or  slope  given  to  a  surface  in  order  to  prevent 
the  lodgement  of  water. 

1739  Labelye  Piers  Westm.  Bridge  69  The  Sally,  or  Pro- 
jection o*"  a  Cordon  or  rustic  Cornish.. serves  also  as  a 
Weathering  to  the  Stone-work.  1835  J.  Nicholson  Oper. 
Mech.^  545  The  measurer  takes  a  line  or  tape  and  begins  - .  at 
the  plinth,  then  stretching  the  line  to  the  top,  bends  it  into 
the  offset,  or  weathering.  x^-^-^l^oxiiXi-A  Encyci.  Archit.%  1882 
The  massive  buttress,  with  its  deep  weatherings,  or  water- 
tables  between  each  graduation  or  stage  of  the  height.  1850 
Parker  Gloss.  Archit.,  Weathering^  a  slight  inclination 
given  to  horizontal  surfaces,  especially  in  masonry,  to  prevent 
water  from  lodging  on  them.  1875  Brash  Eccl.  A  rchit.  Irel. 
98  The  weatherings.,  were  contrived  with  skill  and  judgment. 

attrib,  j^6  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Weathering  course  yhr'xcks  set 
out  from  the  wall  round  the  bottom  of  a  chimney,  to  protect 
the  thatch  where  it  joins  the  chimney. 

Weathering  (we-Sarii]),  ppl.  a,  [f.  ^VEATHER 
V,  +  -IXG  -.]  1  nat  wears  away  or  disintegrates 
through  the  action  of  the  weather, 

1855  KiNGSLKV  Glaucus  21  Sycnltc  usually  does  so  in  our 
damp  climate,  from  the  'weathering'  effect  of  frost  and  rain. 
z86o  TvNDALL  Glac,  \.  xxi.  i-j,8  Tiie  cliffs  of  the  Breiihorn 
are  much  exposed  to  weathernig  action.  189s  in  A.  E.  Lee 
Hist.  Columbus  (Ohio)  I.  676  The  uses  of  the  clays  derived 
from  the  weathering  sliale  are  only  in  their  infancy  as  yet. 
loia  Hibbert  Jrnl.  Oct.  io6  What  we  call  changing  physical 
ODJects— weathering  hills  or  ageing  suns. 

Weatlierliness(we-53alines).  [f.  Weatherly 

a,  +-NEsa.]     Weatherly  quality  (of  a  ship). 

1883  Dixon  Kemp  in  Fortn.  Rev.  i  Sept,  324  The  Mosquito 
..carried  her  ballast  much  lower  than  any  existing  yacht. 
This., was  a  principal  cause  of  her  weatherliness.  1893 
Mahah  Inji.  Sea  Power  I.  223  The  superior  speed  and 
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weatherliness  of  the  Spanish  ships  might  have  enabled  them 
seriously  to  molest  the  l^ritish. 

t  Wea*tlierling.  Obs.-^  [-ling.]  a  student 
of  the  weather. 

1656  S.  Paktridgk  Syn o/'s is  B  2,'  Ma.ny  more  the  like  rules 
[for  Prediction  of  the  Weather]..!  might  here  have  added  ; 
but  in  this  little  Booke,  let  the  Weatherling  he  satisfied  with 
these. 

Weatherly  (we-Sajli),  a.  (and  adv.).- 

•fl.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  weather.   Obs.  rare~^. 

X65J  Gaule  Magastrom,  61  Any  proposition  or  prognosti- 
cation (as  well  touching  weatherly  events  as  arbitrary  con- 
tingents). 

2.  Naut,  Of  a  sailing  vessel :  Able  to  sail  close 
to  the  wind  without  drifting  to  leeward.  Also 
used  loosely  (see  quot.  1904), 

X7a9  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  57, 1  proposed  to  make  a  Ship 
work  far  better  to  Windward,  than  it  is  possible  for  the  most 
Weatherly  one  to  doat  present,  1833  M.  Scott  Tom  Cringle 
viii,  Notwithstandingher  weatherly  qualities,  the  heavy  cross 
sea,  as  she  drove  into  it,  beaded  her  off  bodily.  1846  G. 
Warburton  Hochelaga  I.  19  Those  stout  weatherly  boats 
crowding  up  to  the  wharves,  have  just  now  returned  from 
fishing  for  cod.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Weatherly ^ 
said  of  a  well-trimmed  ship  with  a  clean  bottom,  when  she 
holds  a  good  wind,  and  presents  such  lateral  resistance  to  the 
water,  that  she  makes  nut  little  lee-way  while  sailing  close- 
hauled.  x886  R.  C.  h^si-XK  Sea  Painter's  Log  7n6  For  down- 
right weafheriy  qualities,  lead  and  leverage  will  beat  beam 
without  depth.  1904  Dixon  Kemp's  Yacht  ^  Boat  Sailing 
t^i^f-z  Weatherly,  the  quality  of  hanging  to  windward  well  or 
holding  a  good  wind.  'Jhis  term  is  often  improperly  used  to 
denote  good  behaviour  in  a  sea  way  or  in  bad  weather. 

+  3.  adv.  To  the  windward.  Obs.  rare~^, 

1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4422/7  Three  of  their  Ships  being 
almost  as  far  Weatherly  as  we  were. 

Weathermost  (wc^ajmi^ust),  a,  Naut.  [f. 
Weather  sb.  (8)  +  -most.]    Furthest  to  windward. 

1557  'lowBSON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  125  The  Christopher 
being  the  headmost  &  the  weathermost  man.  1633  Sir  R. 
Hawkins  I'oy.  S.Sea  lix.  140  But  in  equitie  and  reason,  the 
le-ward  shippe  ought  euer  to  giue  way  to  the  weather  most. 
1726  G.  RoBEKTS  Voy.  2Q2  Having  got  the  Length  of  the 
Weathermost  of  the  little  Islands,  I  bore  away  afore  the 
Wind  for  the  Fuurna  1761  Colman  Jealous  lyi/e  m.  43 
One  of  Them  made  use  of  small  Arms,  which  carried  off  the 
weathermost  Corner  of  Ned  Gage's  Hat.  1834  Marrvat 
F,  Simple  xlvi.  The  brig  rounded  up  on  the  wind,  shooting 
up  under  the  sterns  of  the  two  weathermost  schooners. 

Weatherology  (we:S3rf7-i6d3i).  [f.W'KATHEB 
sb.  +  -OLOGY.]  The  science  and  study  of  the  weather 
and  its  phenomena. 

1833  BvHON  yuan  xiii.  xliii.  Whatever  other  blunders  lie 
Upon  my  shoulders,  here  I  must  aver  My  Muse  a  glass  of 
weatherology.  i860  Chamb,  Encycl,  1.  563/1  But  the 
poverty  of  Australian  hvdrography  is  aggravated  by  the 
singularities  of  the  so-styled  '  weatherology '.  1881  S.  T.  S. 
Lecky  Wrinkles  Pract.  Navig,  i.  xv.  114  Weatherology. 

Wea-therproof,  a.  {sb.)    [SeePBooFdt.  i  b.] 

Impervious  to  the  weather. 

r  1620  Z.  Bo\D  2 ion's  Floivers  (1855)  16  Our  Bark's  not 
weatherproof.  1647  Hehrick  Noble  Nitml>.,  Thanksgiving 
toGod ^  A  little  house,  whose  humble  Roof  Is  weather-proof, 
1665  J.  Webb  Stone-Heng  (1725)  45  Some  are  bard  and 
Weather  Proof;  some  sott,  and  subject  to  Decay.  1778 
Miss  I3URNEV  Evelina  (1791)  I.  xvi.  66  *0  never  mind  the 
old  Beldame,' cried  the  Captain;  'she's  weather-proof,  I'll 
answer  for  her.'  1848  Dick  ens /,>(»w^<,v  lix,  The  housestands, 
large  and  weather-proof,  in  the  long  dull  street.  1914  Illustr. 
Lond.  Netvs  3  Jan.  32/3  Weather-proof  overcoats,  suits,  and 
costumes. 

b.  sb.  Weatherproof  material. 

1876  Smiles  *S"<:.  Nat.  x.  186  Nothing  but  the  stiffest 
weather-proof  can  keep  the  water  out. 

Weather  side. 

1.  Naut.  The  windward  side  (of  a  vessel,  etc.). 
1399  Langl.  Rich.  Redeles  iv.  77  J?an  lay  J;e  lordis  a-Iee 

with  laste  and  with  charge,. .And  warned  him  wisely  of  J>e 
wedir-side.  0x548  Hall  Chron.^  Hen.  VIII  i\\  The 
Caricke  was  on  the  wetherside  and  the  Regent  on  the  lye 
side.  1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (i-jSo)  s,  v.  Weather, 
When  a  ship  under  sail  presents  either  of  her  sides  to  the 
wind,  it  is  then  called  the  weather-side.  1840  R.  H.  Dasa 
Be/.  Mast  ii,  I  stood  in  the  waist  on  the  weather  side.  1883 
Man.  Seamanship  for  Boys  j,  Salutes  on  Board  Ship.  The 
starhoard  side  in  harbour,  and  the  weather  side  at  sea,  is  the 
officers'  side. 

2.  The  side  (e.  g.  of  a  building,  a  tree)  that  is 
most  exposed  to  injury  from  weather, 

1827  Ste'Jart  Planter's  G.  (1828)  136  Most  Trees  are  un. 
equally  balanced,  and  show  what  is  called  a 'weather-side ', 
usually  to  the  west  and  south-west,  in  this  island.  iBa? 
Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  48/1  Manyshepherds..had  hair-breadth 
escapes,  and  some  perished  in  wearing  their  flocks  from  the 
weather-side  of  the  hiils.  1838  Civil  Engin.  ^  Arch.  Jrnl. 
I.  338/2  On  the  occasion  of  repairing  the  weather  side  of  the 
tower  of  the  l.ady  Church,  at  Munich,  i86o  Malby  Phys. 
Geog.  Sea  96  The  weather  side  of  all  such  mountains  as  the 
Andes  is  the  wet  side,  and  the  lee  side  the  dry. 

Jig.  x8i6  '  Quiz  '  Grand  Master  i.  11,  I  now  am  present, 
Sir,  you  see,  So  leave  the  weather  side  to  mc. 

Wea 'tier-stain.  A  stain  or  discoloration 
caused  by  the  weather.     h\so Jig. 

1815  ScoTT  Gity  M.  iii,  The  grey  old  towers,  .bearing  the 
rusty  weather-stains  of  ages.  1817  T.  L.  Peacock  Melin- 
court  vii,  Though  I  have  endeavoured  to  leave  them  as  much 
mould,  mildew  and  weather-stiiin  as  possible.  1847  Emer- 
son Poems, '  Butler^/etch  the  ruby  wine '  43  Give  me  wine 
to  wash  me  clean  Of  the  weather-stains  of  cares.  1858  Haw. 
THOBNE  Fr.  <5-  //.  Note-bks.  (1871)  II.  54  A  marble  sutue, 
grey  with  ancient  weather-stains. 

Also  "Weather-stained  ///.  a.,  "Wea'ther- 
Btaining  vbL  sb. 

X85X  H.  Melville  WhaU  xvi,  She  was  a  ship  of  the  old 
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school, . .  Long-seasoned  and  weather-stained  in  the  typhoons 
and  calms  of  all  four  oceans.  x868  Boyd  Less.  MiiLile  Age 
i6  Thelowly  dwelling.,  with  its  weather-stained  walls.  1884 
Daily  NfMS  4  Sept.  3/1  The  only  detriment  time  has 
wrought  in  the  monument  is  the  weather-staining  of  the 
marble  statues. 

Weather-wisdom.  The  traditional  lore  of 
weather  prognostics. 

l8i»  Lights  tf  Shades  11.  53  That  science  of  guesses  com- 
monly called  weather-wisdom.  1837  Whewell  Hist.  It:duct. 
Sci.  1.  29  .\nother  reason,  founded  apparently  upon  some 
limited  empirical  maxim  of  weather-wisdom  taken  from  the 
climate  of  Greece._  i8fi6  Steinmetz  Weathercasts  7 
'  Weather-wisdom  '  is  very  far  from  being  a  mere  super- 
stition. 

Weath.er-wise  (we-Sajwaiz)  ,a.  [f.  Weather 
sb.  -)-  Wise  a.]  Skilled  in  prognostics  of  the 
weather. 

'377  Lanol.  p.  pi.  B.  XV.  350  VVederwise  shipmen,  1556 
S.  BuRROUGii  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  319,  I  marueiled  why 
he  departed  so  suddenly,  and  went  ouer  the  shoales..  .But 
after  I  perceiued  them  to  be  weather  wise.  1637  J.  Tayloh 
(Water  P.)  Drinki  ff  Welcome  C 3  b,  Some  by  their  cornes  are 
wondrous  Weather-wise.  1735  B.  Franklin  Poor  Richard 
(1890)  50  Some  are  weatherwise,  some  are  otherwise.  1802 
CoLF.RiDOK  Dejection  l  If  the  Bard  was  weather-wise,  who 
made  The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence.  1849 
James  Woodman  vi,  Auguring  rain  to  the  .minds  of  the 
weather-wise.  i86«  Steinmetz  Weathercasts  35  A  certain 
weather-wise  nobleman.  Lord  Portarlington,  predicted  the 
intensely  hot  summer  of  last  year.  1895  Meredith  Amazing 
Marr.  I.  xv.  167  Are  you  weather-wise  ?— able  to  tell  when 
the  clouds  will  hold  oft  or  pelt  ? 

1581  W.  Stafford  Exam.  Compl.  i.  (1876)  27  Some  weather- 
wise  fellowes,  that  coulde  chaunge  their  opinions  as  the 
more  and  stronger  part  did  chaunge  theirs.  1917  GwvNN  & 
TucKwiLL  Sir  C.  Dilke  li.  \\.  313  He  was  weatherwise  in 
the  assembly,  and  knew  the  conditions  which  might  lead  to 
unforeseen  disturbance. 

t Weather-wiser.  Obs.  [ad.Va.wederwijzer, 
weerwijzer,  i.  iveder,  weir  Weather  sb.  +  wijser, 
agent-n.  f.  wijzen  to  show ;  of.  Way-wiser.]  An 
instrument  serving  to  foretell  the  weather. 

1667  Sprat  Hist.  Royal-Soc.  255  Several  Discourses 
about  Thermometers,  Hygroscopes,  Baroscopes,  and  other 
Weather-wisers.     1676  Glanvill  Ess.  111.  40  He  hath  there 

given  an  account  of  the  defectiveness  of  common  Weather- 
lasses,. .and  Ascent  of  Water  by  Cold  in  the  ordinary 
Weather-wisers.  1708  R.  Neve  Baroscop.  4  By  which  means 
it  is  now  become  an  excellent  Weather-wiser,  to  predict  dry 
and  moist  Weather.  1787  Best  Angling  (ed.  2)  152  The 
flowers  of  pimpernel ;  the  opening  and  shutting  of  which 
..are  the  countryman's  weatner-wiser,  whereby  he  tells  the 
weather  of  the  following  day. 

Weathery  (we-Cari),  a.  rare.    [f. Weather  j*. 

-(•  -T 1.]     Fitful,  changing  like  the  weather. 

1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Ld.  Hastings  xiv,  As  nought  may  last, 
so  Fortunes  weathery  cheare  With  powtyng  lookes  gan 
lower  on  my  Syre.  1880  Blackmore  Mary  Anerley  II.  vi. 
82  T"he  flitting  fancy  of  boy  and  girl,  who  pop  upon  one 
another,  and  skip  through  zig-zag  vernal  ecstasy,  like  the 
weathery  dalliance  of  gnats. 

Weavable  (wrvab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  Weave 
».l  +  -ABLE.]     That  may  be  woven. 

1483  Cath.Angl.  412/1  Weflfabylle,  texibilis.  1856  Ruskin 
Mod.  Paint.  HI.  iv.  xvii.  %  37  The  world.. got  weavable 
fibres  out  of  the  mosses,  and  made  clothes  for  itself. 

Weave  (w^v),  sb.    [f.  Weave  f.i] 

+  1.  Something  that  has  been  woven,  a  woven 
fabric.   Obs. 

1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  \x.  171  A  couerlet  fine  aloft.  Of  woollen 
weaue.  1S9T  Mwduetos  Wisd.  Solomon  iv  11  So  righteous 
areallurde  hy  sins  deceit.  And  oft  inticed  into  sinners  weave. 
1646  Sir  T.  Browse  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xv.  257  1  his  habit  of 
lohn,  was.  .rather  some  finer  weave  of  Camelot. 

2.   A  particular  method  or  pattern  of  weaving. 

1888  C.  P.  Brooks  Cotton  MaiiuT.  132  This  weave  is  not 
confined  to  the  making  of  fabrics  with  an  unbroken  pile  sur- 
face. 1888  R.  Beaumont  Woollen  Manvf.  x.  279  It  may .. 
be  useful  to  consider  how,  from  a  plain  weave  warped  and 
woven  one  thread  black  and  one  thread  white,  the  solid  lines 
of  these  colours.,  have  been  formed.  1901  Scotsman  i  Apr. 
ii/i  With  reference  to  linens  there  has  been  a  larger  demand 
for  weaves  of  this  kind. 

Weave  (wfv),  n.l  Pa.  t.  wove  (wJuv) ;  pa. 
pple.  woven  (w^nv'n).  Forms  :  /«/  and  pres. 
stem  I  wefan  (2  sing,  wyfst,  3  sing,  wefd,  wlfeS, 
■wyf3),  weofan,  3-6  weve,  4-5  wewe,  wef(e, 
5-6  weyve,  Sc.  weif(f,  weff,  6  weeve,  wayve, 
wyeve,  Sc.  weive,  weiwe,  ■wif(f,  wyf,  wywe, 
6-9  Sc.  •vtsira,  6  ■  weave.  Pa.  t.  sing,  i  weef,  wef, 
4  wof,  w^oof,  4-5  waf,  wafe,  wave,  6-  ■wove; 
weak  forms  4  wevede,  7  weavde,  6-9  weaved. 
Fa.  t.  pi.  I  wsefon,  4  woven,  woven.  Pa.  pple. 
1  wefen,  jewefen,  jiwefen,  North,  jeuoefen,  3 
iweove,  iweven,  4iweve,  wovun,  ywoven,  (i)- 
wovyn,  5-6  Sc.  weif,  6  Sc.  weffln.wiffln,  woifen, 
wowein,  wolvin,  7-9  wove,  4-  woven;  weak 
forms  4-6  weved,  4  weft,  woved,  5  weuyd,  7 
weevd,  weavd,  6-9  weaved.  [A  Common  Teut. 
strong  verb  (not  recorded  in  Gothic)  ;  OE.  wefon, 
pa.  t.  wxf,  pi.  wsefon,  pa.  pple.  wefon,  corresponds 
to  OFris.  "weva  (NKris.  weeiven,  WFris.  weve, 
weevje),  (M)LG.,  (M)Dn.  wiven,  OHG.  weban, 
wepan  (MHG.,  mod.  G.  weben),  ON.  vefa  (MSw. 
vdva,  Sw.  vafva.  Da.  vxve)  :— OTeut.  *web- 
{:*wai-:  *w,rt-) :— Indogermanic •w.rW-  (:*webi- 
■.*ubh-),  represented  in  Skr.  Untavdbhi  s-piiez  (lit. 
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'wool-weaver'),  Gr.  If-q,  vcpo;,  web,  i<palveiv  to 
weave.  The  same  root  occurs  in  web  (and  abb), 
weft,  woof. 

In  the  14th  and  15th  c.  the  form  of  the  pa.  pple.  became 
assimilated  to  that  of  the  pa.  pples.  of  strong  verbs  with  root 
ending  in  a  liquid  (e.  g.  steal,  stolen),  and,  as  in  most  verbs 
of  that  class,  the  (7  of  the  pa.  pple.  was  extended  to  the  pa.  t. 
both  sing,  and  pi.  The  weak  inflexion  has  been  occasionally 
used  in  all  periods  from  the  14th  c  onwards,  but  has  never 
become  general.] 

1.  trans.  To  form  or  fabricate  (a  stuff  or  material) 
by  interlacing  yarns  or  other  filaments  of  a  par- 
ticular substance  in  a  continuous  web  ;  to  manu- 
facture in  a  loom  by  crossing  the  threads  or  yarns 
called  respectively  the  warp  and  the  weft.  Also 
with  obj.  the  web  itself,  a  garment  made  up  of  such 
a  stuff  or  material,  f  To  weave  out :  to  complete 
the  weaving  of. 

t  To  weave  in  a  stool',  see  Stool  sb.  3. 

C900  BxdcCs  Hist.  IV.  xxv.  (1890)  354  Hio  sma^lohr^esel 
weofal)  &  wyrcah.  c  1050  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  504/2  Ordi- 
retur,  wefen  wa;s.^  c  ijoo  Virtues  ^  Vices  39  Al  swa  nan 
Webb  nc  mai  bien  iweuen  wi3-uten  twa  beames.  c  1190  St. 
Edmund  Con/.  167  in  5.  Eng.  Leg.  436  Heo  [a  hair  shirt) 
nasi-sponne  nc  i-weoue,  ake  i-broidestrengus  longue.  c  1300 
Assump.  Virg.  663  This  ilke  webbe  here  self  woof.  1390 
Gower  Con/.  III.  237  Thei  tawhten  him  a  Las  to  breide,  And 
weve  a  Pours,  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  246  Scho  occupiet  hir 
craft  of  weuyng  clohes  and  ornamentes  to  Jje  auter.  1483 
Ctttk.  Angl.  412/1  To  Wefe,  Icxere.  1513  Douglas  yEneis 
xnt.  yiii.  86  The  precyus  wedis,  Wrocht  craftely,  and  weif  of 
goldin  thredis  Quhilum  be  fair  Andromachais  hand.  1528 
Mors  Dyaloge  iii.  x.  O  v  b/2  Yt  were  as  sone  done  to  weue 
a  new  web  of  clothe  as  to  sowe  vppe  euery  hole  in  a  net. 
1530  Palsgr.  779/1  The  weyver  sayeth  he  can  nat  wayve  my 
clothe  tyll  he  have  more  yarne.  1535  Coverdale  Job  vii,  6 
My  dayes  passe  ouer  more  spedely, then  a  weeuercanweeue 
out  his  webbe.  1538  Elvot  iJic/.,  Textrina..,  the  place 
where  thinges  be  weaued  or  wounden.  1539  Bible  (Great) 
2  Kings  xxiii.  7  Where  the  weinen  woue  hanginges  for  the 
groue.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIll,  73  b,  For  all  the 
copes  and  Vestementes  wer  but  of  one  pece,  so  wouen  for  the 
purpose.  1584  Shuttictmrths'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  13  For 
weavinge  forescore  yerdes  and  four  of  canuise,  v*.  163a 
Lithcow  Trav.vi.  250  He  weau'd  these  Napkins.  1670  SirS. 
Crow  in  nth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comni.  App.  v.  13  The  silke 
. .  becing  ill  woven  will  shrink  and  pucker.  1697  Drvden 
/'Eneis  VII.  340  These  Purple  Vests  wee  weav'd  by  Dardan 
Dames.  Ibid.  ix.  651  U'he  Mantle,  .which  I  wove  with  Care. 
172s  Pope  Odyss.  xv.  139  Accept,  dear  youth,  this  monu- 
ment of  love.  Long  since,  in  better  days,  by  Helen  wove. 
'789-9*  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  541  Woollen  stockings. .of 
excellent  quality  are  wove  by  the  Germans,  especially  in 
Germantown.  1856  G.  Roberts  Soc.  Hist.  376  Our  lace 
was  not  wove.  It  had  neither  warp  nor  woof.  187a  Yeats 
Teckn.  Hist.  Comm.  69  The  shawls  and  the  textile  furni- 
ture used  in  the  rites  of  religion  were  frequently  woven  in 
the  temples. 

b.  in  figurative  context. 

In  many  langs.  the  equivalent  vb.  is  used  in  metaphorical 
expressions  relating  to  the  contriving  of  plots  or  deception  : 
so  Gr.  v<fiaiVcif,  L.  texere,  ordiri,  Fr.  ourdir.     Cf.  I  f. 

138J  WvcLlE  Isa.  XXX.  I  Wo  l.seith  the  Lord,  that  jee 
schulden  do  counseil,  and  not  of  me ;  and  wefen  a  web  ( Vulg. 
ordiremini  telam\  and  not  bi  my  spirit.  1606  Sir  G.  Goose- 
cappe  v.L  in  BuUen  Old  PI.  (1884)  III.  85  All  the  wiles 
Weeud  in  the  loomes  of  greatncs,  and  of  state.  ci6so 
MoRvsoN  Itin.  Suppl.  (1903)  191  If.. each  Deputv  should 
giue  in  writing, to  the  State  in  England  a  full  relation  of 
Ids  gouernment  and  the  State  of  that  kingdome  [Ireland), 
.so  as  his  successour  might  weaue  the  same  webb  he  had 
begunn,  and  not  make  a  newe  frame  of  his  owne.  a  i66a 
Hevlin  Cypr.  Angl.  64  For  much  they  feared  that  Abbot 
would  unravel  all  the  Web  which  Bancroft  with  such  pains 
had  weaved.  1796  Eliza  Hamilton  Lett.  Hindoo  Rajah 
(1811)  II.  220  The  robes  of  the  seasons,  wove  in  the  change, 
ful  looms  of  nature.  1808  Scqtt  Marm.  vi.  xvii,  O  what  a 
tangled  weo  we  weave.  When  first  we  practise  to  deceive  I 
184a  Lvtton  Zanoni  i.  i.  All  this  helped  silently  to  weave 
charmed  webs  over  Viola's  imagination.  1893  F.  Thompson 
Poems  59  Better  thou  wov'st  thy  woof  of  life  than  thou  didst 
weave  thy  woof  of  song. 

c.  said  of  the  loom. 

1804  W.  L.  Bowles  Spir.  Discov.  11.  275  Thy  mariners., 
furled  th'  embroidered  sails.  That  looms  of  Egypt  wove. 

d.  To  depict  in  tapestry. 

C138S  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  2360  She  hadde  I-wouyn  In  a 
stamyn  large  How  she  was  brought  from  Athenys  in  a  Barge. 
Ibid.  2364  And  al  the  Ihyng  that  Tereus  hath  wrought  She 
waf  it  wel  &  wrot  the  storye  a-boue.  1313  Douglas  yEneis 
V.  V.  15  Quhairon  wes  weif  in  subtell  goldin  tbreidis  King 
Troyus  son  [etc.).  a  1683  Oldham  Rem.  (1684)  114,  I  have 
seen  a  handsomer  Mortal  carv'd  in  Monumental  Ginger- 
by:ad,  and  woven  in  Hangings  at  Mortlock. 

/ig.  i8oa  Scott  T.  Rhymer  in.  xvi.  Their  loves,  their 
woes,  the  gifted  bard  In  fairy  tissue  wove. 

e.  fig.  To  contrive,  fabricate,  or  construct  (a 
ment.-il  product)  with  elaborate  care.  Also  with 
ottt,  up. 

c  1410  Wycli/ Bible  I.  71/1  Of  whom  the  first  [Isaiah]  is 
not  s«yn  to  me  to  weuen  prophecie,  but  euangelie.  a  1586 
SiDNEY  Arcadia  111.  (1598)  351  Your  wise,  but  very  darke 
speeches. .are  wouen  vp  in  so  intricate  a  maner,  as  1  know 
not  how  to  proportion  mine  answere  vnto  them.  ax6oo 
Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  vi.  vi.  6  For  answer  whereunto  Acesius 
weaveth  out  a  long  History  of  things  that  hapned  in  the 
persecution  under  Decius.  1656  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Bocca- 
tint's  Advts.  /r.  Parnass.  I.  xxxv.  (1674)  44  The  Author's 
subtilty  in  weaving  of  his  Poem.  1799  Campbell  I'leas.  Hope 
I.  165  Then  weave  in  rapid  verse  the  deeds  they  tell.  1819 
W.  S.  Rose  Lett.  N.  Italy  I.  24,  I  had  already  woven  a  little 
romance  for  him  in  my  imagination.  1824  Lamb  Elia, 
Blakesmoor,  Contemplations  on  the  great  and  good . .  weave 
for  us  illusions.  1849  Miss  MuLOCK  Ogilvies\\,  Katherine 
had  already  woven  out  the  whole  romance  of  the  stranger's 
life.     i86x  Geo.  Eliot  Silas  M.  \.  i,  Y&u  stole  the  money. 
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and  you  have  woven  a  plot  to  lay  the  sin  at  my  door.  186* 
Spencer  First  Princ.  i.  iii.  §  21  (1875)  66  The  original 
materials  out  of  which  all  thought  is  woven.  1874  M 
Creighton  Hist.  Ess.  i.  (1902)  42  The.  .desire  for  reality  that 
made  him  [Dante)  weave  his  poem  around  himself.  1876 
Thompson  Chron.  A.  de  Usk  186  The  evil  arts  of  brewing 
charms  and  weaving  spells.  1885-94  BRiDCES.fi'roj  <• /'jj-M* 
May  15  Pathetic  strains  and  passionate  they  wove,  Urgent  in 
ecstasiesofheavenlysense.  1913W.K.  YLEmac  Mysticism 
Chr.  108  In  his  wi  itings,  his  weakness  lay  in  his  proneness 
to  weave  endless  allegories  out  of  theOld  Testament  writings. 

f.  To  form  (e.  g.  a  basket,  a  wreath)  by  inter- 
lacing rods  or  twigs,  flowers,  etc 

1398  -Trevisa  ^arM.  De  P.  R.  xvn.clii.  (1495)  704  Stakes 
be  pyghte  in  the  grounde  and  there  abowte  ben  wrethes 
wouen  and  wounden  of  thomes.  1599  T.  Cutwode  Califia 
Poet.  CKoxb.)  cxxiv,  And  others  very  busie  do  begin:  To 
weaue  their  litle  baskets.. to  put  their  hearbs  and  all  their 
flowers  m.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  IX.  839  Adam  the  while., 
had  wove  Of  choicest  Flours  a  Garland  to  adorne  Her 
J  resses.  1757  Dver  Fleece  I.  375  Hurdles  to  weave,  and 
chearly  shelters  raise.  Thy  vacant  hours  require.  1813  Scott 
Rokebyv.  xiii.  But,  Lady,  weave  no  wreath  for  me,  Or 
weave  It  of  the  cypresstree  !  1830  Fr.  A.  Kemble  Resid. 
Georgia  (\iti)  21  Among  the  Brobdignagian  sedges.. the 
nightshade,  .weaves  a  perfect  matting  of  its  poisonous  gar- 
lands. 1839  Emerson  Poems,  The  Problem  25  Know 'st 
thou  what  wove  yon  woodbird's  nest  Of  leaves,  and  feathers 
from  her  breast  !  1842  Macaulay  Horatius  Ixix,  When  the 
girls  are  weaving  baskets,  And  the  lads  are  shaping  bows. 
190a  S.  E.  White  Blazed  r>-(tr/ viii.  With  the  skilfof  ghastly 
practice  some  of  them  wove  a  litter  on  which  the  body  was 
placed. 

/ig.  1893  LiDDON  Li/e  Pusey  I.  App.  A.  451  Legend  has 
woven  a  wreath  round  the  early  history  of  the  family. 

g.  Sc.  To  knit.     Also  dial,  to  plait  (hair). 

1695  Rec.  Old.  Aberd.  (New  Spalding  Club)  I.  160  Privat 
schooles  . .  wherein  children  ar  taught  to  sew  or  wyve. 
178s  Burns  Epist.  to  J.  Lapraik  i  Apr.  ii.  On  Fasteneen 
we  had  a  rockin.  To  ca'  the  crack  and  weave  our  stockin. 
1825  Jamieson,  To  Weave  v.  a.  and  n.  To  knit,  applied  to 
stockings,  &c. ;  pron.  Wyve.     Aberd.     1884  J.  C.  Egerton 

i!'"u'^  ^"^^  ^^^  He.. used  to  go  regularly  twice  a  week  to 
the  house  of  one  of  his  principal  customers,  'to  weave  his 
cue  ,  or,  in  less  professional  language,  to  plait  his  pigtail. 

H  h.  In  figurative  use  app.  sometimes  confusedly : 
To  spin,  twine  (a  cord,  thread). 

1426  LvDC.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  24413  The  cordeler  that  waf 
tlie  corde  Of  pes,  vnyte,  and  Concorde, , .  Hyr  name  was  called 

Charyte  .  1648  Gage  West  Ind.  19  The  Indians  uproar 
had  weaved  for  us  a  thred  of  long  discourse.  1856  Kane 
Arctic  Expl.  II.  xxv.  249  The  men  weave  their  long  yarns 
With  peals  of  rattling  hearty  laughter  between. 

2.  absol.  or  intr.  To  practise  weaving  ;  to  work 
with  a  loom. 

<•  1000  yELFRic  Gram.  xv.  (Z.)  J04  Tut  ancilta  texit  Din 
wyln  wcfS.  1390  Gower  Con/.  II.  170  Hire  moder..Bad 
that  sche  scholde.  ;lerne  forto  weve  and  spinne.  t:i450  Cap. 
CRAVE  .S"^.  Gilbert  1.  129  A  conuerse  of  ^'at  same  ordre..sat 
stille  in  his  craft  weuyng.  1585  E.  D,  Prayse  0/ Nothing  A  ij  b. 
For  equity  would  not . .  that  Arachne  weaue  in  the  frames  of 
Minerua.  1608  Shaks.  Per.  iv.  vi.  194,  I  can  sing,  weaue, 
sow,  and  dance,  with  other  vertues.  1781  Cowpkr  Truth 
317  Yon  cottager  who  weaves  at  her  own  door.  Pillow  and 
bobbins  all  her  little  store.  1818  Min.  Evid.  Committee 
Ribbon  Weavers  112  My  father  is  a  silk  weaver;  it  is  about 
twenty  years  since  I  first  began  to  weave.  1828  Carlvle 
Heyne  Ess.  1840  II.  41  The  poor  cottage,  where  his  father 
had  weaved.  1917  T.  R.  Glover  From  Peticles  to  Philip  i. 
17  [In  Egypt)  Women  go  to  market  and  men  stay  at  home  and 
weave,  and  they  weave  down  where  others  weave  up. 
/g.  1622  Fletcher  .^p.  Curate  u.  i,  Ihey  that  pretend  to 
wonders  must  weave  cunningly. 

3.  trans.  Of  a  spider,  insect :  To  spin  (a  web, 
a  cocoon).     Also  absol. 

c  1220  Bestiary  468  De  spinnere . .  werpeS  Sus  hire  web  and 
Weue3  on  hire  wise.  1382  Wyclif  Isa.  lix.  5  The  webbis  of 
an  attercop  thei  wouen  [1:  r.  weuedenj.  1398  Trevisa  Earth. 
De  P.  R.  xvilL  xi.  (Bodl.  MS.)  f>e  female  leieh  egges  and 
Jiereof  comejj  smal  spi|>eres  and  J>e  modre  sette|>  hem  to 
weue  as  sone  as  )?ei  beh  yhei^t.  1426  Lvdg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr. 
19269  As  an  yreyne  wewyth  a  calle,  To  make  fflyes  there-in 
to  ffalle.  a  1548  H  all  Chron.,  Hen.  VII  30  She . .  beganne 
to  devj'se  &  spynne  a  new  webbe,  lyke  a  spyder  that  dayly 
weveth  when  hys  calle  is  tome.  2604  Drayton  Owle  E  2  b. 
The  spyders  woue  their  webbs  euen  in  his  wings.  1617 
MoRVSON ///«.  III.  Ill  Silke-wormes.  .infold  themselues  in  a 
piece  of  silk  they  weaue  of  an  ouall  forme  and  yellow  color. 
1784  Cowper  Tiroc.  595  While  ev'ry  worm  industriously 
weaves  And  winds  his  web  about  the  rivell'd  leaves. 
J'e-  '593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  111.  i.  340  My  Brayne,  more 
busie  then  the  laboring  Spider,  Weaues  tedious  Snares  to 
trap  mine  Enemies.  1663  Butler  Hud.  l.  i.  159  He.  .Could 
twist  as  tough  a  Rope  of  Sand,  And  weave  fine  Cobwebs,  fit 
for  Skull  That's  empty  when  the  Moon  is  full.  1850  Ten- 
nyson /«  Mem.  I,  Men  the  flies  of  latter  spring.  That  lay 
their  eggs,  and  sting  and  sing  And  weave  their  petty  cells 
and  die. 

4.  To  form  a  texture  with  (threads,  filaments, 
strips  of  some  material) ;  to  interlace  or  intertwine 
so  as  to  form  a  fabric. 

X538  Elyot  Diet.,  Licia,  be  thredes,  whiche  sylke  women 
do  weaue  in  lyncelles  or  stooles.  x6oz  Shaks.  Tivel.  IV.  11. 
iv.  46  The  Spinsters  and  the  Knitters  in  the  Sun,  And  the 
free  maides  that  weaue  their  threjl  with  bones.  1608  —  Per. 
IV.  Gower  2 1  When  they  weaude  the  sleded  silke.  With  fingers 
long,  small,  white  as  milke.  1638  H.  Peacham  Valley  0/ 
Varietie  131  There  remains  fine  hairie  threds,  like  unto 
Flax,  whicn  are  woven  into  cloth.  1697  Dryden  Virg. 
Past.  X.  103  This  while  I  sung,  my  Sorrows  I  deceiv'd.  And 
bending  Osiers  into  Baskets  weav'd.  1789  Massachusetts 
Spy  27  Aug.  3/2  A  young  lady  of  Milton  lately  spun  70  skeins 
of  thread  out  of  a  pound  of  Cotton — which  another  young 
lady  wove.  1808  Forsvth  Beauties  Scot.  V,  272  I'o  send 
cotton  yarn  from  the  mills.. into  the  remote  glens  of  the 
Highlands,  for  the  purpose  of  being  weaved.  1877-80  C/. 
Industr.  Gi.  Brit.  III.  212  Milligan..  wove-in  the  silk  white, 
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and  dyed  the  flowers  their  natural  colour  in  the  piece,  a  1908 
C  BicG  Orig.  Ckr.  (1009)  459  The  art  of  weaving  flax  had 
been  introduced  from  Babylon. 

b.  To  entwine  or  wreathe  together. 
tS7«[see  IsTKinxxr.].  1617  Moryson  Itin,  in.  167  Citiiens 
daughters.. weare  nothing  vpon  their  heads  but  their  haire 
woaeo  with  laces,  and  so  gathered  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
head.  i«97  Dbydbk  TiVy.  Past.  ix.  57  The  Grottoes  cool, 
with  shady  Poplars  crowned,  And  creeping  Vines  on  Arbours 
weavM  around.  i7»7  [Doerisgton]  rkiiip  QuarU  (1816)  42 
He  bent  the  branches . .  and  weaved  them  across  one  another. 
tiso  Ta.MN^•soN  In  Mem.  Ixxviii,  Again  at  Christmas  did 
we  weave  The  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth. 

0.  fig.  To  intermingle  or  unite  closely  or  inti- 
mately as  if  by  weaving;  to  work  tip  into  an 
elaborate  and  connected  whole.     Also  with  in. 

1545  Gardiner  in  Abp.  Parker  Corr,  (Parker  Soc.)  27  In  the 
tragedy  untruth  Is  so  maliciously  weaved  with  truth  [etc.]. 
1605  Shaks.  Ltarw.  i.  17  This  weaves  it  selfe  perforce  into 
my  businesse.  1637  Rittherford  Let.  to  Lady  Kilconquhair 
8  Aug.,  Is  not  this  hell  and  heaven  woven  thorow  other? 
1638 Sir T.  HEiiBMT(/iVi:e),Some  Yeares Travels . . Describing 
especially  the  two  famous  Empires^  the  Persian^  and  great 
Mogull:  weaved  with  the  History  ofthese  later  Times.  1690 
Locke  Hum.  Und.  i.  ii.  §  25  Can  they  receive  and  assent  to 
adventitious  Notions,  and  be  ignorant  of  those,  which  are 
supposed  woven  into  the  very  Principles  of  their  Being. .  ? 
1711  Addisos  Sp€ct.  No,  40  P  2  An  Author  might  as  well 
think  of  weaving  the  Adventures  of  jEneas  and  Hudibras 
into  one  Poem,  a  1719  —  Evid.  Chr.  Relig.  v.  (1733)  42 
When  religion  was  woven  into  the  civil  government,  and 
flourished  under  the  protection  of  the  Emperors.  1816  Byron 
Ch.  Har,  m.  cxii,  And  for  these  words,  thus  woven  into  song. 
It  may  be  that  they  are  a  harmless  wile.  i86a  J.  Martineau 
Ess.  U866)  I.  803  Science  weaves  phenomena  into  unity. 
187s  OuSELEY  ^1us.  F&rm  ix.  49  Put  the  melody  in  the 
bass,  or  in  an  inner  part,  and  weave  in  a  new  melody  with 
it  in  the  upper  part.  C1904  Bridges  Voltaire  Poems  (1912) 
381  Grave  Dante  weaving  well  His  dark-eyed  thought  into 
a  song  divine. 

d.  intr,  for  rejl.  To  become  woven  or  inter- 
woven.    Alsoyfjf.  rare. 

1613-16  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  i.  ii.  30  The  amorous  Vine 
v^ch  in  the  Elme still  weaues.  1849  Lytton  K.  Arthur  n. 
Ixxi,  Tears  weave  with  smiles  to  form  the  bridge  to  heaven  I 

e.  intr.  With  quasi-passive  sense  :  To  admit  of 
being  woven. 

184s  R.  Oastler  Fleet  Papers  II.  26  It  will  not  spin  into 
good  yam,  nor  weave  into  wearable  cloths. 

t  f.  intr.  To  weave  out :  to  become  unwoven. 
nonce-use  (suggested  by  the  context).    Obs.  ^ 

1641  Milton  Reform,  ii.  78  The  government  of  Episcopacy, 
i>  now  so  weav'd  into  the  common  1-aw  In  Gods  name  let 
it  weave  out  againe. 

5.  trans.  To  enmesh  or  entangle,  to  wrap  up,  as 
in  a  net,  etc.     In  quots./^. 

i6ao  [?  G.  Brvixses]  Horae  Subs.  394  And  thus  being  wouen 
in  their  [Roman]  nets,  they  be  in  a  manner  destitute  of  all 
possibility  of  recouery.  1869  Lowell  Study  Wind.^  Con- 
descension in  Eorer^ers  (1S71) 43The  mind  can  weave  itself 
wannly  in  the  cocoon  of  its  own  thoughts. 

6.  To  cause  to  move  in  a  devious  course ;  to  direct 
(one's  steps)  in  a  devious  or  intricate  course,  as  in 
dancing. 

1^  Heath  Clarastetla  ir  Her  steps  with  such  an 
evenness  she  wove,  As  shee  could  hardly  be  perceiv'd  to 
move.  1839  Db  Quincey  Mem.  Grasmere  VI ks.iBgo  Xlll. 
132  Sarah  was  going  about  the  crowd,  and  weaving  her  per- 
son  inand  out.  1893  Kate  D.  Wigcin  Cathedral  Courtship 
136  To  weave  that  donkey  and  that  Bath  'cheer*  through 
the  narrow  streets,  .is  a  task  for  a  Jehu. 

b.  To  go  through  the  intricate  movements  of 
(a  dance). 

170a  Rogers  Pleas.  Mem.  11.  36  Weave  the  light  dance  and 
sweU  the  choral  song.  i86»  Neale  Hymns  Eeist.  Ch.  46 
They.. to  that  eternal  Pascha  Wove  the  dance  and  raised 
the  strain. 

Hence  "Weaved  ///.  a.  «  Woven  ppl.  a.  Also 
weave  d-up. 

155a  Huloet,  Weucd,  textus.  igfii  B.  Googe  tr.  Palin- 
genitts'  Zodiac  vi.  R  vj,  Lyke  as  the  flye  that  smallest  is  in 
weued  Cobweb  bye.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  If,  iv.  i.  229  (Qo. 
1608)  And  must  I  rauell  out  My  weaud  vp  Folly? 

Weave,  v.'^  Also  6  wheave,  7  weive.  [Con- 
tinuation of  ME.  Weve.] 

1,  intr.  To  move  repeatedly  from  side  to  side ; 
+  to  toss /*?  and  fro  \  to  sway  the  body  alternately 
to  one  side  and  the  other ;  to  pursue  a  devious 
course,  thread  one's  way  amid  obstructions, 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  iv.  lo  Whitest  thus  amidst  the 
billowes  beating  o(  her  Twixt  life  and  death,  long  to  and  fro 
she  weaued  \rhpnes  bereaued,  deceaued].  1615  G.  Sandys 
TraxK  146  Their  fantastioatl  gestures  exceed  all  barbarisme, 
continually  weauing  with  their  bodies,  and  often  iumping 
vp-right  (as  is  the  manner  in  dauncing).  168a  T.  Flatman 
Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  72/4  By  and  by  I  saw  him  weaving 
from  one  side  of  the  Pulpit  to  t'other.  1805  Wordsw.  Pre- 
lude vii.  700  Him  who  grinds  The  hurdy-gurdy,  at  the  fiddle 
weaves,  Rattles  the  salt-box  (etc. J.  1854  Miss  A.  E.  Baker 
Northampt.  Gloss.^  Weaving,  moving  backward  and  forward 
in  a  chair  when  u'ica.sy  or  in  trouble.  '  You're  weaving  your 
web  of  torrow,'  is  often  said  to  any  one  so  doing.  A  metaphor 
from  the  loom.  1884  '  Mark  Twain'  Huck.  Finn  xx,  The 
preacher,  .begun  in  earnest  too;  and  went  weaving  first  to 
onesideof  the  platform  and  then  the  other.  i897Barr^re& 
Lelano  Vict.  Slang,  fVeave(,Amcnczn),  to  work  along  from 
one  ride  to  the  other, . .  A  drunken  man  '  weaves  along  '.  1898 
CuocKtrr  Standard /fearer  il  14  Twenty  or  thirty  dragoons 
were  urging  their  horses  forward  in  pursuit^  weaving  this  way 
and  that  among  the  soft  lairy  places. 

b.  spee.  of  a  horse:  To  move  the  head,  neck, 
and  body  restlessly  from  side  to  side  of  the  stall. 
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1831  VouATT  Horse  xix.  345-  ^869  Fitzwvcram  Horses  * 
Stal'les  §  194.  121  As  a  general  rule,  horses  do  not  weave, 
unless  they  are  tied  up. 

2.  trans.  To  move  (the  hand  or  something  held 
by  it)  to  andfrOy  Up  and  down. 

1607  TopsKLL  Four/.  Beasts  404  Make  the  ointment  to 
sinke  wel  into  the  flesh,  by  holding  a  hot  broad  barre  ouer 
the  place  annointed,  weauing  your  hand  too  and  fro,  viuil 
the  ointment  be  entred  into  the  skin.  J&id.  417  Hauing 
annointed  all  the  raw  places  with  this  ointment,  make  it  to 
sinke  into  the  flesh,  by  holding  and  weauing  vp  and  downe 
ouer  it,  a  hot  broad  barre  of  yron. 

3.  To  make  a  signal  to  (a  ship  or  its  occupants) 
by  waving  a  flag  or  something  used  as  a  substitute. 
Also  intr.  withy^r. 

«S93  P-  Nichols  Sir  F.  Drake  Revived  (1628)  27  He 
wheaued  vs  with  his  hat,  and  his  long  hanging  sleeues  to 
come  a  shoare.     1599  Dallam  in  Early  Voy.  Levant  {WzVX. 
Soc.)4i  Thenextedaye.. became  to  the  sea  sid,  and  weaved    1 
foraboate.     1600  Hakluvt  ^oy.  HI-  566  'Ihen  shaking  a    ^ 
pike  of  fire  in  defiance  of  the  enemie,  and  weauing  them 
amaine,  we  bad  ihem  come  aboord  :  and  an  Englishman  in 
the  gallie  made  answer,  that  they  would  come  aboord  pre-    i 
sently.     i6aa   in  Foster  Eng,  Factories  Ind.  (igo8)  II.  33 
Which  when  they  perceaved,  they  weived  us  with  naked 
swords.    i6j8  Digby  Voy.  Mediterr.  (Camden)  59  Although 
I  shott  towardes  them  and  weaued  them  to  follow  me- 

4.  Pugilism,  {trans,  and  ;«//-.)  To  creep  close 
into  (one's  opponent)  before  delivering  one's  blow  ; 
to  step  in  feinting  and  try  to  approach  close  to 
one's  opponent  in  order  to  administer  punishment. 
Also  (^Obs.),  to  get  (the  adversary's  head)  *  in 
chancery '. 

1818  Snorting  Mag.  (N.  S.)  II.  23  Spring  held  his  oppo- 
nent's hand,  .to  prevent  being  weaved.  Ibid.,  Painter, , en- 
deavoured to  weave  his  antagonist.  Ibid.  III.  133  Neither 
were  expert  hands  at  weaving,  and  Martin  was  thrown. 
i8ao  P.  Egan^s  Boxiana  (1S29)  III.  397  The  strength  and 
skill  of  Belasco  enabled  him  to  hold  up  his  opponent,  and 
weave  on,  till  he  got  Sampson  down  on  both  his  knees.  183a 
P.  Egan's  Bk.  Shorts  ^6/2  In  closing,  Curtis  captured  his 
opponent's  '  knowledge-box ',  and  was  endeavouring  to 
weave  it  under  his  arms,  but  [etc.].  1921  Times  29  June  10,  6 
Defensively  he  [sc.  Dempsey]  is  a  much  better  boxer  than 
one  might  easily  suppose..  .His  body  sways  as  he  weaves  in 
and  out,  making  liim  a  very  elusive  target  and  very  difficult 
to  land  on  with  a  hard  punch. 

Weavel(l,  obs.  fF.  Weevil. 

Weaver  ^  (wrvsj).  Forms :  4  -wefere,  4-5 
■wevere,  5  wevyr,  wewar(e,  weiver,  weyver, 
5-6  ■weffer(e,  5-7  wever,  6  wevar,  wayver, 
6-7  Sc»  wiver,  6,  9  Sc.  weyveTy  7  Sc.  weifer, 
8  weever,  9  ^S"^.  wyver,  6-  weaver,     [f.  Weave 

V.^  +  -EE  1.] 

1.  One  who  weaves  textile  fabrics ;  a  workman  or 
workwoman  whose  occupation  is  weaving. 

136a  Lancl,  p.  pi.  a.  Prol.  99  WoUene  websteris  and 
weueris  of  lynen.  138a  Wyclif  Job  vii.  6  My  da^es  swift- 
Here  passiden  than  of  the  weuere  tlie  web  is  kut  of.  f  1450 
Capgrave  St.  Gilbert  I.  31  ^e  apostell,  whecli  was  a  weuer 
of  cloth.  1531  Elvot Gov.  i.  i,  A  wayuer  or  fuller  shulde  be 
an  unmete  capitaine  of  an  armie.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV, 
II.  iv.  146,  I  would  I  were  a  Weauer,  I  could  sing  all  manner 
of  songs.  1638  Burgh  Rec.  Glasgo^v  (1876)  388  The  wiveris 
friemen  within  this  burgh  feirit  that  [etc.].  1675  in  10th 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  i.  80  Last  week  there  was 
ane  uproar  in  London  occationed  by  the  weavers.  1765  H. 
Walpole  Let.  to  Mann  25  May,  Many  thousand  Weavers 
rose,  on  a  bill  for  their  relief  being  thrown  out  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  1768  True  Copy  Poll  City  Ox/.  16  Mitchel, 
James,  Wytham,  Weaver.  C1778  Li/t  Capt.  Socivizca  28 
Every  Wallachian  Man  is  his  own  Cartwiight,  and  every 
Woman  a  Weaver  for  her  own  Family.  1831-5  Tomlin. 
son's  Cycl.  Use/.  Arts  (1867)  II.  857/2  The  weaver,  .press- 
ing  with  one  foot  on  one  of  the  treadles, . .  lowers  one  of  the 
healds,  [etc.),  1871  C.  GiBBONZ^c^iyGf^/c^v,  The  weavers 
obtained  employment  principally  from  the  manufacturers  of 
Kingshaven.  289B  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Weavers, 
women  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 

b.  One  who  plaits.     Also  Sc.^  one  who  knits. 

1783  European  Mag.  Sept.  176  Betty  got  the  hair  wove 
into  a  tail  at  thcwig-makers,  .assuring  the  nimble-fingered 
weaver,  it  was  for  herself.  i8a5  Jamieson,  Weaver^  tvyver, 
,.a  knitter  of  stockings,  Aberd. 

2.  Jig.  One  who  weaves,  in  metaphorical  senses 
of  the  vb. ;  one  who  contrives,  constructs,  etc.  (some- 
thing specified). 

In  the  first  quot.  the  word  may  be  misread  for  tveuere 
Weener. 

C2430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  77  panne  come|>  forJ>  good 
hope;  To  saue  man  he  wolde  fonde ;  '  pou  wronge  weuere 
ouerhope  !  I  make  him  free,  \>o\x  woldist  make  him  bonde.' 
1387  M.  Grove  Pelops  ff  Hipp.  (1878)  73  Yet  say  not  nay. 
thelesse  that  I  ..am  the  weauer  of  your  woe.  1781  Cowper 
Conversat.  207  Sedentary  weavers  of  long  tales  Give  me  the 
fidgets.  1885  Clodd  Myths  i.  iii.  20  The  savage  is  not  a 
conscious  weaver  of  allegories.  1905  J.  B.  Firth  Highivays 
Derbysh.  xvi.  245  A  weaver  of  rhymes. 

3.  Sc.  A  spider. 

i8t5  Jamieson,  Wyver,  a  spider,  Aberd.  188a  Ibid., 
Wyvers' -wobs,  cobwebs. 

4.  One  of  numerous  Asiatic  or  African  tropical 
birds  of  the  family  Floceidae^  so  called  from  tlie 
elaborately  interwoven  nests  that  many  of  them 
build.     Also  more  fully  weaver-bird  (see  6). 

1828  Stark  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  240  Ploceus  Philippinus, 
Tem..  .Philippine  Weaver..  .P.  Abyssinicus..  .Abyssinian 
Weaver.  1844  Ladv  G.  Fullerton  Ellen  Middleton  (1854) 
II.  xiv.  149  The  weavers  with  their  endless  tails.  1894-5 
Lydekker's  Roy.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  363  The  red-billed  black 
weaver  (Textor  niger)  is  found  in  the  Transvaal.     2909 
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African  Monthly   VI.   270   A   colony   of    Spotted -backed 
Weavers. 

6.  A  water-beetle  of  the  family  Gyrinidae.  -• 
Whirligig  sb.  4.  1864  Websti-k. 

6.  attrib,  and  Comb.,  as  weaver-body^  -boy, 
f  -craft,  -girl,  -leg,  f  -trindle ;  also  in  the  names  ot 
certain  birds,  as  weaver-bird  (see  sense  4),  -bant- 
ing,  -finch,  -oriole. 

i8a6  J.  F.  Stephens  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  XIV,  34  Ploceus, 
Cuvier.  'Weaver-bird.  1879  Lubdock  Sci.  Led.  ii.  38  'I  he 
pendulous  nests  of  the  weaver-bird  are  a  protection  from 
snakes  and  otlier  enemies.  1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  xxvi,  Ve 
are  willing  to  be  guided  by  the  Glasgow  *weaver-bod_y's 
advice.  1817  Cobhett  Pol.  Reg.  XXXII.  98  The  appellation 
of'*Weaver  Boys' was.  .bestowed  on  the  speakers  at  the 
numerous  meeting,  held  at  Manchester,  in  November  last. 
1783  Latham  Gen.  Syu.  Birds  111.  193  *VVeaver  Bunting. 
1515  Sel.  Cases  Star  Chamber  {Sfi\d*:ii  Soc.)  II.  87  Robert 
Kossell  being  freman  of  the  "wever  Crafte  sworne  saith 
[etc.].  1876  A.  R.  Walu^ce  Distrib.  Anim.  II.  286  "Ibe 
Ploceidae,  or  "Weaver-finches,  are  especially  characteristic 
of  the  Ethiopian  region.  1849  C.  Bkonte  Shirley  i.  The 
"weaver-girls  in  their  flowers  and  ribbons.  1875  G.  Mac- 
VjOHKLd  Malcolm  II.  44  He  wad..rin  as  fest  as  his  wee 
"weyver  {spider")  legs  cud  wag.  X78J  Latham  Gen.  S)h. 
Birds  I.  435  "Weever  Oriole.  1483  Ccith.  Angl.  412/2  A 
"Weffer  tryndylle,y«jw^/Mf. 

b.  Possessive  combinations,  as  weaver  s  beam, 
•^  brush,  -craft,  -glue,  •\  hand-roll,  -^ -Jack,  -loom, 
\  -weight,  -wifuier ;  -f  weaver's  beef  of  Colches- 
ter, a  name  given  to  sprats ;  weaver's  bottom, 
weavers'  cramp  (see  qiiots.) ;  weaver's  knot,  a 
sheet-bend  or  single  bend,  used  for  joining  threads 
in  weaving;  t weaver's  larum,  an  alarum  made 
of  a  candle,  a  weight,  nnd  string  ;  weaver's  lights 
(see  quot.  :  cf.  weaver'' s  windows') ;  weaver's 
shuttle,  {a)  the  shuttle  used  by  weavers:  {b')  a 
shell  Kadiusipvulnm)  volva;  weaver's  windows 
(see  quot. :  cf.  weaver  s  lights). 

1539  Bible  (Great)  i  Sa7n.  xvii.  7  Y«  shafte  of  his  spere 
was  like  a  *weuers  beame.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  v.  i.  24. 
a  1679  J.  Ward  Diary  (iZ-^^)  112  Sprats  are  proveibially 
called  *Weavcr's  beef  of  Colchester.  1865  W.  White  East. 
PSng.  I.  145  She  had  never  heard  sprats  described  as  weaver's 
beef,  as  they  are  (or  were)  at  Colchester.  _  1899  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  *  Weaver's  boi/om,  term  for  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  bursa  over  the  ischial  tuberosity  from  pressure.  1583 
Rates  Custome  ho.  A  vij,  Brusshes  called  "weuers  brusshes  of 
heare,  the  dosen,  ij.s.  vj.d.  146a  in  C.  A.  Markham  North- 
avipton  Bor.  Rec.  (1898)  I.  298  Euery  peisone  that  shall 
occupie  and  set  vp  the  seide  *Weyverescrafie  within  the 
ffraunchese  of  this  town.  1881  W.  Uivjngton  in  Brain 
IV.  257  The  patient,  who  had  been  a  weaver,  suffered  from 
what  we  may  call  '  *weavers'  cramp ',  by  which  is  meant  a 
condition  analogous  to  *  writeis'  cramp  .  187a  C.  W.  Hea- 
TON  Experim.  Chem.  iii.  308  When  cotton  thread  or  cotton 
fabrics  are  bleached,  it  is  merely  in  order  to  remove  the 
oily,  sweaty,  and  mealy  substances  {'weavers  glue,  &c.) 
which  have  become  attached  to  them  during  spinning  and 
weaving.  1688  Holme  Armoury  iii.  xxi.  (Roxb.)  251/1 
A  *weavers  hand  Roll.  Ibid.,  A*Weavers  Jack.  153a  [G. 
Walker]  Dice  Play  B  iij  b,  To  turne  his  pricke  vpward,  and 
cast  a  *wt:auers  knot  on  both  his  thumbs  behind  him.  1678 
Waklev  U  'oiiders  Little  World  1.  x.  16  With  the  flexure  of 
her  Tongue  only  she  could  readily  tye  that  fast  Knot,  which 
we  call  the  Weaver's  Knot.  1745  Phil.  Trans.  XLUI.  555 
This  little  Apparatus  goes  commonly  by  the  Name  of  the 
♦Weaver's  Larum,  from  its  being  chiefly  or  originally  made 
use  of  by  Persons  employed  in  that  Trade.  1866  Morti. 
Star  14  Aug.  4/5  Broad  wmdows  extending  the  breadth  of 
the  house,  and  known  as  '  "weavers'  lights  ",  1535C0VERDALE 
I  Sam.  xvii.  7  The  shaft  of  his  speare  was  like  a  "weuers 
lome.  1538  Elvot  Diet.,  Ratlius,..s.  "wayuers  shvttcU, 
wherwith  he  throweth  the  yern  in  to  the  webbe.  1560  Bible 
(Geneva)  /ob  vii.  6  My  dayes  are  swifter  then  a  weauers 
shitile.  1815  S.  Brookes  Introd.  Conchol.  157  Weaver's 
Shuttle,  Bulla  Volva.  1576  Gascoicne  Steele  Gl.  (Arb.)  80 
When  *weauers  weight  is  found  in  huswiues  web,  1867 
H.  Latham  Black  9f  White  19  The  trades  taught  are  those 
of  the.  .weaver,  "weaver's  winder,  carpenter,  and  blacksmith. 
1896  K.  Snowden  Web  0/ Weaver  xii.  152  The  house  had 
wh.it  we  used  to  call  *weavers'  windows— three  or  four 
narrow  lights  together. 

Wea*ver^.  [f.WEAVEZ'.2  +  -Eiil.]  A  horse  that 
'weaves'  or  rolls  the  neck  and  body  from  side  to  side. 

1847  T.  Brown  Modern  Farriery  387  Animals  of  an  im- 
patient, irritable  temper,,  .wiilsometimes  keep  moving  their 
head,  neck,  and  body  to  and  fro,  like  the  motion  of  a 
weaver's  shuttle:  these  have  been  called  weavers.  1863 
Mrs.  Gaskell  Sylvia's  L.  x\,  I '  horse  was  a  weaver,  if 
iver  one  was.  1880  W.  Day  Racehorse  in  Training  i.  6  If 
a  horse  is  a  weaver  put  him  into  a  box,  for  in  it  he  is  more 
contented  and  often  forgets  his  tricks. 

Weaver,  obs.  f.  Waver  j^,1;  var.  Weeveb. 

Weaveress  (wrvores).  [f.  We  aver  j^^.  +  -ess.] 
A  female  weaver. 

1723  Lond.  Gaz.  Na  6194/7  Mary  Griffin,.  .Weaveress. 
1877  J.  H.  Blunt  Dursley  i-zi  He  found  two  looms  alone 
remaining  at  work  in  the  hands  of  an  ancient  weaver  and 
weaveress.  1890  Tablet  4  Jan.  25  An  old  weaveress,  a 
widow  72  yeais  of  age. 

tWea'vering,^'^/.^'^.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  WeayebI.] 

Weaver's  work. 

1719  D'Ukfey  Pills  VI.  92  In  Weavering  and  in  Fulling, 
I  have.  .Skill ;  And  underneath  my  Weavering- Beam,  There 
stands  a  Fulling-Mill. 

fWea-verly,  <z.  Obs.  rare—K  [f.  Weaver  j^, 
+  -LY 1.]   As  a  depreciatory  epithet :  Like  a  weaver, 

1643  J.  White  First  Cent.  Scandalous  Malignant  Priests 
47  [He]  calls  his  parishioners. .  Plow  joggers.  Bawling  doggs, 
Weaverly  lacks,  and  Church-Robbers. 

Weavill,  obs.  form  of  Weevil. 


WEAVING. 

Weaving  (wrvii)'),  vbi.  sb.'^    [f.  Weave  v^  + 

-ING  I.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  Weave  ;  esp.  the  opera- 
tion of  foiming  cloth  or  other  stuff  by  the  inter- 
lacing of  yarn  or  other  filaments  in  a  loom. 

1377  Langl.  p.  Pi.  B.  XV.  444  Cloth  Jjat  cometh  fro  Jie 
weuyng  is  nou3t  comly  to  were.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De 
P.  R.  xviii.  xi.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pe  female  [spider]  is  more  of 
bodie  j>an  ^  male  and  haj>  lengre  feete  and  more  pliaunte 
and  more  able  lo  meuynge  and  to  weuynge.  <:x47S  ^o^- 
Poems  (Rolls)  II.  284  As  roycbe  for  gardyng,  spynnyng,  and 
we\-yng.  1511-11  Act  3  Hen.  VII f,  c.  6  §  i  The  Wever 
whiche  shall  have  the  wevyng  of  eny  wollen  yerne  to  b« 
webbed  into  doth.  1601  Holland  Pliny  \ii.  Ivi.  I.  188 
Weaving  was  the  invention  of  the  iEgyptians.  1774  Bryant 
Mythol.  (1775)  II.  525  Erech;  in  which  place  likewise  the 
weaving  of  hnen,  and  making  of  nets  was  first  found  out. 
1843  }■  S.  Knowles  Secretary  ill.  i.  25  His  grace  the  duke 
Is  in  a  net  of  his  own  weaving  caught.  187a  Yeats  TecJuu 
Hist.  Comm.  45  Weaving  was  an  art  in  which  the  Egyp- 
tians  excelled. 
+  b.  cotter.  A  tissue,  plexus.  Obs. 

1758  J.  S.  tr.  Le  Draft's  O&serz:  Surg:  (1771)  l^ict.  Dd  3, 
Varicositm  Corpus,  that  Weaving  of  Blood^Vesscls,  whxh 
enters  into  the  Testicles. 

2.  siang.     (See  quot.  1865.) 

1803  Sporting  Mag.  XXI.  326  Weaving — Is  securing  one 
or  more  cards  upon  the  knee,  under  the  table  played  at. 
1865  Hottens  Slang  Dict.^  Weaving,  a  notorious  card- 
sh.-;rping  trick,  done  by  keeping  certain  cards  on  the  knee, 
or  between  the  knee  and  the  underside  of  ihe  table,  and 
using  them  when  required  by  changing  them  for  the  cards 
held  in  the  hand. 

3.  attrib.j  as  weaving-factory y  -frame y  ^-house, 
•homy  •miliy  -roomy  -shedy  i-skopy  -^ -work. 

184s  G.  DoDD  Brit.  Manuf.  Ser.  iv.  95  Some  being  *  spin- 
ning-factories',  some  '  *weaving-factories',  and  some  both 
conjoined.  1530  Palsgr.  288/1  *Wevyng  frame,  mestier. 
(X440  Promp.  Parv.  523/2  *\Vevyngc  bowse,  textrinum. 
\Tj%  [see  Spinning-house  i].  1496  iu  Weaver  Somerset 
Med.  Wills  (1901)  343  A  *weving  lome  w>  his  apparell  and 

fortensnces,  1675  in  JeafFreson  Midsx.  County  Rec.  (1892) 
V.  63  Wooden  frames  of  weaveing  Loomcs.  1835  Uhk 
Philos.  Manuf.  380  A  "weaving-mill  near  Manchester.  1844 
Disraeli  Coningsby  iv.  ii.  Nor  should  the  *wcaving-room 
be  forgotten.  1867  Morris  Jason  11.  455  Whom  soon  they 
found,  within  the  weaving-room.  Bent  earnestly  above  the 
rattling  loom.  1844  Penny  Mug.  Jan.  Suppl.  38  We  next 
descend  to  the  '  "weaving-shed  ',.  .Here  we  find  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty  power-looms  in  one  room,  1897  Q.  Kev.  Oct. 
43a  The  men  from  the.. imperial  weaving-sheds.  1564  Inv. 
in  Noakes  Worcs  Relics  (1877)  13  In  the  'weaving  shoppe 
ij  loomes,  v  geares  letc].  ?i4..  in  HampoUs  Wks.  (1805) 
I.159  Frovndern  toDonescheocupied  hir  in*weving  werke. 
1535  CovERDALE  Tobit  \\,  II  Anna..weiitc  daylie  to  the 
weeuynge  worke. 

Wea*ving,  vbl.  sb.^  Pugiiism,  [f.  Weave  vJ^ 
+  -INC.  1.]     (See  Weave  v.'^  4.) 

xSao  P.  Egan's  Boxiana  (1829)  III.  465  In  closing,  after  a 
struggle,  they  broke  away  from  each  other.  Neither  of  them 
seem«j  to  have  any  idea  of  the  weaving  system.  1817  De 
QuiNCEV  Murder  i.  in  Blackw.  Mag.^  Feb.  210/2  In  the 
course  of  this  round  wc  tried  the  weaving  system,  in  which 
I  had  greatly  the  advantage,  and  hit  him  repeatedly  on  the 
conk.  1897  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn  Boxing  261, 1  was  obliged 
to  retreat,  and  did  so,  as  slowly  as  possible,  usin^  the  weav- 
ing guards  with  both  arms  and  completely  escaping  punish- 
ment. 

Weaving^  (wrvii)),  ///.  a,  [f.  Weave  v.l  + 
-ING  *^,\     That  weaves,  in  senses  of  the  verb. 

c  1000  Song  Hezekiah  in  Lambeth  Ps.  (Lindeliif)  236  For- 
corfen  is  swylce  fram  wefendum  wife  tU  uelnt  a  texente]  \\( 
min.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  n.  ii.  ao  Weauing  Spiders  come 
not  heerc.  i8oq  Shaw  Gen.  ZooLWl.  429  Weaving  Oriole. 
1815  KiREY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  xiii.  (r8i8)  I.  411  The  weaving 
spider.. presses  her  spinners  against  one  of  the  walls,  and 
thus  glues  to  it  one  end  of  her  thread. 

Weavle,  obs,  f.  Wavel  v,  Sc. 

t  Weavy,  a.  Obs.  rarg-^.     [f.WEAVK  ^.^  +-T.] 

Suitable  for  weaving. 

16..  Chalkhill  Thcalma  ff  CI.  (168?)  44  Others  fcU'd 
Wood,  and  some  dye  weavy  Yarn,  The  Women  Spun. 

Weazand,  Weazell :  seeWEASAND,  Weezlb. 
Weazen  (wr*z*n),  a.  Also  8  weezen,  9  weasen. 
Altered  form  of  Wizen  a, 

X765  FooTE  Commissary  i.  10  His  little  weezen  face  as 
sharp  as  a  razor.  1793  Charlotte  Smith  Old  Manor  House 
I.  iii.  (ed.  2)  53  However  she  may  set  her  weazen  face  against 
it.. she  likes  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  a  young  fellow  of 
spirit.  i8»oW.  lRviNG.S"*r/cA  :5^., /««  AV.VAi'w  1. 317  A  little 
swarthy  Frenchman,  with  a  dry  weazen  face.  1839  Dickens 
Nickleby  Ixii,  A  little,  weazen,  hump-backed  man.  1877 
W.  S.  Gilbert /V»ftf^r-/yj/'*a(rj' (1893)  76  A  weazen  little 
body,  with  over  ladylike  manners. 

Jig.  190 1  Blackiv.  Mag.  Oct.  577  Their  policy  was  not 
weazen  and  anxmic. 

b.  Comb.  :  weazen-face,  -faced  adjs. 

1794  GoDwiM  Caleb  Williams  37  He  is  but  a  poor,  weazen- 
face  chicken  of  a  gentleman.  1814  W.  Irving  7*.  Trav.y 
Bold  Dragoon  (1848)  30  A  pale,  weazen-faced  fellow.  1841 
Thackeray  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diamond  ii,  A  little  weazen-faced 
old  lady.  1844  Dickens  Mart.  Chuz.  xi,  A  little  blear-eyed, 
weazen-faced,  ancient  man  came  creeping  out. 

Weazen  (wrz'n),  v.  Also  9  weezen.  [Altered 
form  of  Wizen  v."]  intr.  To  shrink, shrivel.  Also 
trans.  (?  nonce-use)  to  cause  to  shrink. 

i8ai  Lonsdale  Mag.  1 1.  409,  I  put  those  three  shillings.. 
into  a  hole,  and  i  found  them  weezened  every  time  I  went 
to  look  at  them...  I  have  just  found  it  out  that  Dick  has 
weczend  them.  1850  yrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XI.  ir.  605  No- 
thing retards  their  [sc.  pigs']  feeding  so  much  as  allowing 
them  to  be  pining  and  weazening  for  their  anticipated 
regular  meat. 
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Weazened  (\wrz'nd.),ppi.  a.  =  V/iZENET>ppl.a. 

184a  Thackeray  Sultan  Stork  Wks.  1900  V.  739  The  old 
woman  blushed  as  far  as  her  weazened  old  face  could  blush. 
z86a  Sala  Seven  Sons  HI.  iv.  65  Jockeys. .dwindled  from 
stn>ng  men  into  little  weazened  brats  of  children.  1879 
I.  Pavn  Under  One  Roof  \y  A  small  grey  man,  frail  of 
limb,  somewhat  weazened  as  to  face.  1883  Ckamb.  Jrnl, 
12  May  289/2  Weazened  black  and  tan  terriers. 

iransf.  1854  Thackeray  Neivcomes  I.  xi.  115  Old  and 
weazened  as  that  ^iano  is.  1882  Constance  F.  Woolson 
Annex.  22  The  small  face  showed  the  most,  profound,  al- 
most weazened,  solicitude. 

Weazeny  (wrzeni),  a.    [f.  Weazen  a.  +  -y  i.] 

Somewhat  weazen. 

1854  Lowell  Fireside  Trav.,  Roman  Mosaic  (1909)  202 
A  half-dozen  of  weazeny  baked  pears.  1865  Mrs.  H.  Wood 
Mildred  Arkell  xxvtii,  A  thin,  wea.seny  sort  of  man, 

Weazon,  weazond,  obs.  ff.  Weasand. 

Web  (web),  sb.  Forms:  I  web,  1-2  webb,  3 
weob,  3-8  webb,  4-5  veb(b,  4-7  webbe,  5-7 
webe,  6  wabe,  3- web.  Also  Sc.  and  north.  6 
vob,  wobb(e,  6-9  wob,  7  woob,  8-9  wab.  [OE. 
•webib  neut.,  corresp.  to  OFris.  weby  wob  (WFris, 
iveby  webbCy  NFris.  weby  wab),  OS.  webbi  (MLG. and 
'LG.webbe\'b/lT>\x.And'D\x.webbejivebyO\iG,wappit 
iveppiy  webbi  (MHG.  weppe,  webbe)  neat.,  ON.  vef-r 
masc.  (genit.  vefjar  ;  Da.  vs^y  Sw.  vdf)  :— OTeut. 
*wabJo-my  -s,  f,  *wa3-  ablaut-var.  of  *wed-  :  see 
Weave  v.^] 

1. 1.  A  woven  fabric ;  spec,  a  whole  piece  of  cloth 
in  process  of  being  woven  or  after  it  comes  from  the 
loom.  Also  collect. f  woven  stuff.  Often  as  cognate 
obj.  to  xveave. 

Regularly  used  to  translate  L.  teteu 

c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  T  89,  90  Teluniy  web.  Textri- 
num, webb.  a  1050  Liber  ScintUl.  (1889)  216  Tela  con* 
summatur  filiSy  webb  byt>  gefylled  mid  t^raedum.  c  laoo 
Vices  ff  Virtues  39  Al  swa  nan  webb  ne  mai  bien  iweuen 
wi5uten  twa  beames.  a  taaj  Ancr.  R.  522  Wule  a  weob 
beon,  et  one  cherre,  mid  one  watere  wel  ibleched?  c  13*5 
Gloss,  W.  de  Bibbesvj.  in  Wright  Voc.  157  A  webe  to  wewcn. 
a  1340  Hampolz  Psalter  496  pe  wefand  [>at  sheris  down  |>e 
web  are  it  be  fulfild.  136a  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  v;  92  Denne  I 
wussche  hit  [a  new  coat]  weore  myn,  and  al  t»c  weo  aftur. 
138a  Wyclip  Job  vii.  6  My  da^es  swiftliere  passiden  than  of 
the  weuere  the  web  is  kut  of.  1514  Act  6  Hen,  V///c,  9  §  2 
The  Weaver,  .to  restore,  .the  Surplus  of  the  same  Yarn,  if 
any  shall  be  left  not  put  into  the  same  Web.  1546  Extracts 
Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  1.  236  Ane  vob  of  tartane,  contenand  x 
ellis.  1577  B.  Gooce  Heresbach's  Husb.  i.  38  b,  Flaxe.. 
being  beaten  to  a  softnesse,  serueth  for  webbcs  of  Linnen. 
i6m  Orkney  Witch  Trial  in  County  Folk-Lore  (1903)  III. 
78  Christane  Reid  in  Clett  cam  in  ane  maid  errand,  seiking 
woft  to  ane  wob.  1697  Drvdbn  ^neis  ix.  633  Her  Hand 
the  Web  forsakes.  1789  Bubns  Robin  shure  in  hairsty  I 
gaed  up  to  Dunse,  To  warp  a  wab  o'plaiden.  1797  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII.  835/2  The  breast-bar,  a  smooth  square 
beam  in  which  there  is  an  opening  to  let  the  web  through  as 
it  is  wove,  1815  J.  Smith  Panorama  Set.  ^  Art\.ZxK  whole 
web  or  piece  of  calico  is  printed  by  them  in  three  minutes. 
1841}  M.  Arnold  Sick  Kingin  Bokhara^  Yeshall  pay  Each 
fortieth  web  of  cloth  to  me.  As  the  law  is.  1854  Surtees 
Handley  Cr.  (1901)  I.  i.  5  Peter  was  dressed  like  his  master 
— coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches  of  the  same  web,  1909  R. 
Law  Tests  of  Life  xv.  312  The  pattern  of  the  cloth  is  more 
clearly  displayed  in  the  web  than  in  the  patch. 

in  figurative  context.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  114 
Should  I.. recant  now  in  mine  aged  years,,  .and  as  it  were 
begin  a  new  webbe?  1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cat.  Oct.  102 
Vnwisely  weaues,  that  takes  two  webbes  in  hand.  1587 
Greene  {title),  Penelope's  Web.  1771  Wesley  yrnl.  6  Sept., 
How  long  shall  we  be  constrained  to  weaye  Penelope's  web  ? 
t  b.  ?  A  breadth  of  woven  material.  So  med.L. 
ieiOy  OF.  toile  (Da  Cange). 

c  1460  Invent.  Sir  y.  Fastolfe  in  Archxologia  XXI.  263, 
ij  fustian  Blanketts,  every  of  hem  vj  webbys.  1465  Paston 
Lett.  III.  435,  ij.  payr  shytcs  of  iij.  webbys,  ij.  hedshytes  of 
ij.  webbys,  vj.  payre  shytes  of  ij.  webbys. 

C.  iransf.  2,wA  fig.  Something  likened  to  a  woven 
fabric ;  something  of  complicated  structure  or  work- 
manship.    Also,  the  texture  of  such  a  fabric. 

1599  Alex.  Hume  Hymns  u  10  Skarse  nature  yet  my  face 
about,  Hir  virile  wob  had  spun.  i6ox  Shaks.  AlCs  Welt  iv. 
iii.  83  The  webbe  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarne,  good  and 
ill  together.  x6to  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  lo  Rdr., 
Some  there  be  who  may  object  to  the  silly  web  of  my  stile. 
1663  Charleston  Chorea  Gigant.  28  Having  thus,  thread 
after  thread,  unravell'd  M'  Jones  his  long  Web  of  Reasons, 
which  he  thought  so  closely  and  artificially  woven,  as  to  be 
strong  enough  to  bind  his  Readers  to  a  belief  of  his  Opinion, 
that  btone-heng  was  a  Roman  Structure.  i8ao  W.  Irving 
Sketch  Bk.,  A  Royal  Poet  1. 171  That  passionate  and  fanci- 
ful amour,  which  has  woven  into  the  web  of  his  story 
the  magical  hues  of  poetry  and  fiction.      iSaa   Hazlitt 

Table-t.  Ser.  it.  v,  (1869)  123  The  web  and  texture  of  the 
universe,  .is  a  mystery  to  them.  «86o  Motley  Netherl.  I.  i. 
34  The  web  of  diplomatic  negotiation  and  court-intrigue 
which  had  been  slowly  spreading  over  the  leading  states  of 
Christendom.  1894  Lady  M.  Verney  Verney  Mem.  III.  108 
Sir  Ralph., is  soon  trying  to  disentangle  the  complicated 
web  of  John  Denton's  debts.  1917  O.  Wildridge  Captains 
(J-  Co.  XX.  335  His  cheeks  had  a  web  of  criss-cross  wrinkles. 
d.  Used  for  Wakp,  lit.  andyff. 

i538ElvotZ?/V/.,  /./cm/tfWww,  aweauerssbytteI,or  asylke 
womans  tauell,  wheron  sylke  or  threde  beinge  wounden, 
is  shot  through  the  vveb  or  lome.  a  1644  Quarles  .5*^/. 
Recant.  X.  51  How  mungrell  nature  weaves  Wisdome  and 
Folly  in  the  self-same  Lwme,  Like  webbe  and  woof.  1781 
CowpER  Expost.  331  He.  .Strikes  the  rough  thread  of  error 
right  athwart  The  web  of  ev'ry  scheme  they  have  at  heart. 

i&sGoULBURN  Pers.  Relig.  i.  iv.  (1873)38  Service  and  prayer 
are  the  web  and  woof  of  the  Christian  life.     1883  Ogilvie, 

Weby  locally,  the  warp  in  a  loom, 

%  An  aiticle  made  of  woven  stuff  (e.  g.  a  garment, 
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tapestry,  a  winding-sheet).  Also  collect,  woven 
stuff  of  a  particular  material  or  pattern.  Now 
chiefly  literary  or  arck. 

In  quot.  c  1205  gode  webbe  app.  rtpresents  OE.  godweb, 
godeweb,  '  fine  linen  ',  etc.,  the  first  element  being  perh. 
interpreted  as  =  'good  ', 

Beo7vulfgQS  Goldfaj  scinon  web  sefter  wajum.  c  1205  Lay. 
19947  Iscrud  mid  gode  webbe.  c  1*75  Ibid.  22584  pe  king. . 
caste  on  his  rugge  swi)>e  riche  webbcs.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex. 
1523  All  ^e  wawis  withoute  in  webis  of  ynde.  1560  Rolland 
Seren  Sages  19  The  riche  Badkins,  thecoistlie  veluot  wobbis. 
cr  1590  Greene  F'r.  Bacon  in.  i.  902  If  Phoebus  tired  in 
Latonas  webs  Came  courting.  1757  Dyer  Fleece  11. 540  What 
nation  did  not  seek,  Of  thy  new-modell'd  wool,  the  curious 
webs?  Ibid.  in.  59  A  diff'rent  spinning  ev'ry  diff'rent  web 
Asks  from  your  glowing  fingers.  1791  HAiAiuToti  Bertho/let's 
Dyeing  I,  133  Common  woollen  stocking  web.  1813  J. 
Thomson  Infiammation  283  Linen  cloth  is  the  web  on  which 
the  plaster  is  commonly  spread.  185a  Thackeray  Esvtond 
111.  ix,  Kneeling  down  at  the  bedside  and  kissing  the  sheets 
out  of  respect  for  the  web  that  was  to  hold  the  sacred  person 
of  a  King.  1867  Morris  yason  vi.  477  Whh  richest  webs 
the  marble  walls  were  hung.  1871  Rossetti  Staff  ff  Scrip 
XXX,  Fair  flew  my  web  [a  banner],  1883  Miss  Bboughtom 
Belinda  iL  vii.  Costly  fabrics  and  dainty  webs. 
fb.  ?  A  kind  of  net  for  catching  fish.  Obs. 

1533-4  -^^^  25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  7  To  take  or  distroye  in  or  by 
meanes  of  any  wele . .  lepe  hyve  crele  rawe  webbe  lister  syer 
..the  yonge  frye.  .of  any  kynde  of  Salmon. 
•j"  C,  A  bandana  or  large  handkerchief,   Obs. 

1843  Carlvle  Past  ^  Pr.  iv.  iv.  369  The  waste  cotton- 
shrub,. .have  ye  not. .made  it  into  beautiful  bandana  webs? 
1850  *  Sylvanus  '  Bye'lanes  ^  Dotvns  iv.  53  The  inimitable 
web  of  cambric  carefully  folded.  Ibid.  vi.  74  'Ihe  flash, 
reared  up  fellow,  in  the  light  blue  pantaloons  and  huge  web 
of  satin  round  his  neck  ! 

t  d.  //.  Stockinet  pantaloons.     ?  nonce-use. 

1815  T.  Hook  Sayings  Ser,  u.  Suthtrl,  (Colburn)  27  Our 
tall  friend  in  the  webs, 

3.  A  band  of  material  woven  strongly  without 
pile.     Also  (-tf//^(rA  =  Webbing.     Cf.  Giuth-web. 

1337-8  [see  Wame-towJ.  1395  [see  Wame-tow  attrib.]. 
1794  in  yrnl.  Friends'*  Hist.  Soc.  (1918)  7  The  Coffin  was. . 
lowered  down  with  Ropes  and  Webb.  18*3  J.  Badcock 
Dom.  Amusem.  115  Procure  two  yards,  more  or  less,  of  web, 
of  broad  tape,  or  cloth  listing.  186a  Catal.  Internal.  Exhib.y 
Brit.  II.  No.  3841,  Elastic  gusset  webs.  Ibid.  No.  4962  The 
elastic  web  is  so  placed  as  to  allow  the  free  rising  of  the 
instep,  1875  Knight  ZJ;W.  il/ct://.,  ITei  5.  (Vehicle.)  Stout 
bands  of  textile  fabric,  used  as  straps  to  limit  the  extension 
of  the  hood. 

b.  atlrib.  (and  Comb.).  Made  of  webbing. 

1844  Queens  Regut.  Army  351  A  web-headed  halter  with 


carded  by  the  officers  in  favour  of  web-equipment.  1915 
P.  M.KQ<i\\.\.  Amateur  Army  100  Web-belts  were  cleaned, 
and  every  speck  of  mud  and  grease  removed. 

4.  A  cobweb.  Also  applied  to  the  filmy  textures 
spun  by  some  caterpillars.     Also  collect,  sing. 

So  L.  telay  F.  ioite. 

c  11*0  Bestiary  468  De  spinnere..werpc3  3us  hire  web. 
a  1340  Hampole  P Salter  \xxy\K.  10  As  t>c  erayn  makes  vayn 
webbcs  forto  take  fleghis  withgile.    C1391  Chaucer  Astral. 

I.  §  3  Thi  Riet  shapen  in  mancre  of  a  net  or  of  a  webbe  of  a 
loppe.  a  1400  Nominate  (Skcat)  625  Vn  telle  de  filaundre, 
A  web  of  gossomer.  14*6  Lydg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr,  23576  The 
place  is  not.. Clenly  kept  with  reuerence;  For  be f or n,  and 
ek  behynde,  Yraynes  and  webbes  men  may  fynde.  14.. 
in  W,  of  Henley's  Husb.  (1890)  55  Yeff  ye  se  at  morowe 
a  dewe  vpon  pe  grounde  that  is  callid  webe  off  arayne 
hongynge  vpon  J>e  gra'ise.  1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  219 
Her  bodye  was.. full  of  that  laune  wlierof  they  make  their 
webbes.  1606  N.  B[axtkk]  Sydney s  Ourania  G  3  b,  Tli' 
admirable  Silke-worme  Whose  daintie  webbe  doth  cloath 
potentates.  1718  Poor  Robin  Feb.  Ash,  Cut  Caterpillars 
Webbs  from  Tops  Of  Twigs.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  VIII. 
22  Some  [caterpillars]  spin  themselves  a  cone  or  web,  in  which 
they  lie  secure  till  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  1813 
Byron  yuan  x.  Ixxxiv,  With  a  soft  besom  will  I  sweep  your 
halls.  And  brush  a  web  or  two  from  off  the  walls.  1859 
Tennyson  Vivien  108  A  gilded  summer  fly  Caught  in  agreat 
old  tyrant  spider's  web.  1869  J.  J.  Weir  in  Ttans.  Entom. 
Soc.  I.  21  Larvae  which  spin  webs,  .are  eaten  by  birds,  but 
not  with  avidity ;  they  appear  very  much  to  dislike  the  web 
sticking  to  their  beaks.  1879  Jefferies  Wild  Life  in  S.  Co, 
xvii.  317  At  the  end  of  September. .acres  of  furze  maybe 
seen  covered  with  web  in  the  morning, 

b.  A  single  thread  or  line  spun  by  a  spider,  used 
in  optical  instruments;    «  Cobweb  i  b, 
1877  Ld.  Lindsay  &  D.  Gill  in  Dun  Echt  Observ.  Pubt, 

II.  1 1  The  webs  a,  by  c,  d,  andy  are  all  attached  to  the  frame 
which  is  moved  by  the  micrometer  screw.  1883  Encycl. 
Brit.  XVI.  248/1  A  spider.,  is  caught.,  and  placed  on  a  wire 
fork.  The  insect  immediately  attaches  a  web  to  the  wire. . 
This  web  is  wound  up  on  the  fork  till  ten  or  twelve  turns., 
have  been  secured. 

C.  fig. ;  esp.  {a)  a  subtly-woven  snare  or  entangle- 
ment ;  {b)  something  flimsy  and  unsubstantial ; 
fanciful  reasoning  or  the  like.     Cf.  Cobweb  3. 

When  the  spider  is  not  indicated  in  the  context,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  quot.  belongs  here  or  to  ic. 

1574  Mirr.  Mag.,  Q.  Elstride  xxvi,  O  wretched  wight  be- 
wrapt  in  webbes  of  woe.  1577  tr.  Bullinger''s  Decades  i.  i.  5 
They  taught  that  man.. by  his  owne  faulte,.. brought  into 
the  worlde  death  and  damnation,  together  with  a  webbe  of 
miseries,  out  of  whiche  it  can  not  ridde  it  selfe.  1604  Shaks. 
0th.  11.  i.  169  With  as  Httle  a  web  as  this,  will  I  ensnare  as 
great  a  Fly  as  Cassio.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  i.  iv.  §  5. 
19  The  Schoole-men.  .did  out  of  nogreat  quantitie  of  matter, 
and  infinite  agitation  of  wit,  spin  out  vnto  vs  those  laborious 
webbes  of  Learning  which  are  extant  in  their  Bookes.  167a 
Dryden  xndPt.  Cong.  Granada  i.  ii  (end),  I.  .Silk-worm- 
like, 50  long  within  have  wrought,  That  I  am  lost  111  my 
own  Webb  of  thought.  1838  Prkscott  Ferd.  ff  Is.  1.  Introd. 
86  The  law  seemed  only  the  web  to  ensnare  the  weak.    1841 
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Dickens  Bam.  Ru/^  xxiii,  He.  .felt  that  accident  and 
artifice  had  spun  a  web  about  htm.  1859  H.  Kingsley  G. 
Htinttyn.  vi,  He  is  entangled  in  a  web  of  crime  and  guilt  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  1864  Tksnvson  Aylmeri  Field 
780  Who  wove  coarse  webs  to  snare  her  purity,  Grossly 
contriving  their  dear  daughter's  good. 
h,  Paptr-making»  a.  An  endless  wire-cloth  work- 
ing on  rollers  and  carrying  the  pulp.  b.  A  large 
sheet  or  roU  of  paper  made  in  this  way. 

1835  J.  NiCHOLSOM  O^r,  Mech,  369  A  hoftzontal  frame,., 
furnished  with  a  roller  or  cylinder  at  each  end,  oyer  which  is 
stretched  an  endless  web  of  brass  wire,  of  the  requisite  texture 
or  fineness  for  the  paper  about  to  be  manufactured. .  .The 
web  proceeds  slowly  forward  with  a  tremulous  motion,  which 
arranges  and  disperses  the  pulp  regularly  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  web.  1854  C.  Tomunson  Ohj.  Art-Mann/.^ 
Paper  30  A  continuous  or  endless  web  of  wire  cloth,  stretched 
o\-er  two  or  more  revolving  rollers.  1854  TomlinsonsCyct. 
Use/.  Arts  II.  263/1  An  endless  wire-cloth,  over  which  the 
web  of  paper  U  formed.  1855  Herring  Paper  4-  Paper 
Making  76  The  web,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  paper-maker, 
being  thus  severed  longitudinally.  1867  Tomlinson' s  Cycl. 
Use/.  Arts  III.  514/2  White  paper,  supplied  by  the  paper- 
maker  in  large  rolls  of  web,  about  18  inches  in  diameter. 
XL  6.  A  tissue  or  membrane  in  an  animal  body 
or  in  a  plant.  Also  applied  to  similar  pathological 
formations. 

c  1190  St.  MicfuuZ  720  in  .S".  Eng,  Leg.  320  A  smal  weob  it 
[the  foetus]  bicluppez  al  aboute,  to  holden  it  togadere  fa^te. 
1398  Tkevisa  Barth.  DeP.  R.  v.  t.  (ToUemache  MS.)  Sum- 
tyme  an  ey  ha^  twey  ^olkes,  )>at  ben  distingued  a  tuo  by  on 
webbe  and  call  [una  tela\.  1541  Copland  GuydotCs  Quest, 
Cyrurg,  E  iij  b,  Thesayde  webbe  or  tunycle  called  Rethina, 
1728  Chambers  CycL  s.v.  Ear^  A  delicate  Web,  that  lines  the 
V'estibulmn,  Cochlea,  &c.  1807  J.  E.  Smith  Phys.  Bot.  324 
The  five  filaments  of  the  Celosia,  Cock's-comb,  are  connected 
at  their  lower  part  by  a  membranous  web.  a  18*7  Gooo 
Study  Med,  (1829)  III.  511  When  these  sinuosities  are  first 
formed  or  scooped  out,  their  walls  are  soft,  irritable,  and  of 
the  common  cellular  web.  18^9  Syd,  Sac.  Lex.,  Web^  in 
Anat.,  any  membrane -like,  semi-tr.insparent  structure.  1897 
AllbutCs  Syst.  Med,  IV.  812  Chronic  stenosis  of  the  larynx, 
.  .due  to.  .the  formation  of  membranous  webs. 

attrib.  1876  tr.  E.  IVagner's  Gen,  Paihoi.  167  The  circu- 
lation in  the  web-membrane  is  retarded  after  closure  of  the 
femoral  artery.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  812  Cicatri- 
cial web  formations  [in  the  larynx]  should  be  divided  by 
cutting  dilators. 

b.  The  omentum  or  caul  of  cattle, 
1808  Jamieson,  Web^  the  covering  of  the  entrails,  the  cawl, 
or  omentum,  apparently  denominated  from  its  resemblance 
to  something  that  is  woven,  a  x8j5  Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia 
s.  v.,  *  The  web  of  the  body  ' ;  the  omentum.  184a  J.  Aiton 
Domest.  Econ.  (1857)  212  Meal  is  understood  to  darken  the 
flesh,  web,  and  lights  of  the  animal  [a  calf]. 

1 7.  A  thin  white  film  or  opacity  growing  over  the 
eye ;  a  kind  of  cataract,  albugo,  leucoina,  or  ptery- 
jjium,  A\%o  pin  and  web '.  see  Pin  j^.l  11.  Also 
Jig.   Obs, 

1387  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  i.  ii.  180  That  hath  caused  my 
cominee  in-to  this  prison,  to  voyde  the  webbesof  thyneeyen, 
to  make  thee  clerely  to  see  the  errours  thou  hast  ben  in. 
1388  WvcLiF  Tobit  vi.  9  To  anoynte  i^en,  in  whiclie  is  a  web, 
1398  Trevisa  Barth,  De  P,  R.  vii.  xvi.  (1495)  2^4  Another 
euyll  of  the  eyen  we  calle  a  webbe  and  Constantin  calleth  it 
Albugo  and  Pannus.  c\^oq  Master  o/Game  (MS.  Digby 
182)  xii,  Sometyme  commeih  to  J>e  houndes  sekenes  in  hir 
eyenn,  for  t>er  commeth  a  webbe  vpon  hem  and  waxynge 
fiesshe.  1464  Mann.  ^  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  280  For  a 
webbe  and  a  pynne  in  yhe.  1538  Elvot  Dict.^  SttffusiOy  a 
webbe  in  the  eye.  C1S7S  Per/,  Bk.  Kepinge  Sparka-wkes 
(1886)  31  Pyn  or  Web  or  other  dymnes  by  strokes  &c.  must 
be  spedely  loked  unto.  1607  ToPSELt-  Four*/.  Blasts  a8  If 
a  horsse  haue  a  web  in  his  eye.  i6sa  Banister  Trent,  Eyes 
VI.  iii.  H8,  Of  the  webbe  or  cataract,  called  in  Greeke,  Ay;*j- 
chyma^  in  Latin,  suffusio,  gutta,  aqua^  intaginatio.  a  1638 
Medc  IVks.  (167a)  645  Lord  !  that  the  whole  strain  of  Scrip, 
ture.  .should  not  cure  this  web,  and  take  this  filme  from  the 
eyes  of  men  !  1747  Wesley  Prim.  Physick  (1762)  67  Drop 
a  drop  or  two  at  a  time  into  the  Eye,  and  it  takes  away  all . . 
Spots,  Webs,  or  any  other  Di'^order  whatever,  a  1827  Good 
Study  Afed.  (1829)  IV.  zao  This  opacity  [caligo],  as  well  as 
the  pterygium,  was  denominated  a  *  web  of  the  eye ',  from 
its  giving  the  idea  of  a  film  spreading  across  the  sight. 
+  b.  gen.  A  crust  or  film.  Obs. 
15^  Plat  Je^vell  Ho.  i.  61  [The  candle]  alwayes  support- 
ing It  selfe  aboue  the  water,  by  a  thin  crust  or  webbe,  which 
it  worketh  about  the  flame  in  the  nature  of  Camphire. 

8.  The  membrane  or  fold  of  skin  which  connects 
the  digits  of  an  animal ;  esp,  that  which  connects 
the  toes  of  an  aquatic  bird  or  beast,  forming  a  pal- 
mate foot. 

1576  TuRBEHV.  Venerie  Ixxii!.  aoi  They  \sc.  otters]  are 
footed  like  a  Goose  :  I  meane  they  haue  a  webbe  betweene 
theyr  clawes.  1768  Pennant  Brit.  Zool,  {\jj(i)  II.  533  The 
lower  part  of  the  toes  and  webs  black.  Ibid.  548  Mr.  Ray 
calls  this  a  cloven-footed  gull ;  as  the  webs  are  depressed  in 
the  middle,  and  form  a  crescent.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist. 
IV.  150  Each  foot  [of  the  otter]  is  furnished  with  five  toes, 
connected  by  strong  broad  webs  like  those  of  water  fowl. 
18x3  J.  Thomson  In/iammation  77  The  capillary  vessels 
in  the  web  of  the  foot  of  the  frog.  184a  Tennyson  Morte 
^Arthur  269  Like  some  full-breasted  swan  That . .  takes  the 
flood  With  swarthy  webs.  1894  Crockktt  Raiders  xxvi. 
926  My  hands  pricked  at  the  thin  fine  skin  between  the 
fingers  that  we  call  the  webs.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med. 
VIII.  865  ITie  burrows  [of  the  itch  insect]  will  generally  be 
found  in  the  webs  between  the  fingers  and  toes. 

b.  Path,  An  extension  of  the  normal  fold  which 
occurs  as  a  congenital  malformation  in  the  human 
hand  or  foot. 

1866  Harwell  in  Med.  Press  25  Apr.  416  On  examining 
the  fingers  I  found  them  connected  together,  not  merely  by 
a  thin  web,  but  by  a  thick  layer  of  tissue  covered  ..by  skin 
from  corresponding  parts  of  the  fingers.     1876  T.  Bryant 
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Pract.  Surg.  (ed.  2)  1 1.  300  When  the  fingers  are  well  formed, 
the  Surgeon  should,  if  possible,  divide  the  web. 

9.  The  series  of  barbs  on  each  side  of  the  shaft  of 
a  bird*s  feather ;  the  vane  or  vexillum. 

17x3  Drrham  Phys.-Theol,  vii.  i,  375  note.  The  Mechanism 
of  the  Vanes,  or  Webs  of  the  Feathers.  1768  Pennant  Brit. 
Zool,  (1776)  II.  590  The  greater  quil  feathers  are  black ,  the 
exterior  webs  of  the  next  are  a  fine  green.  x8a8  Stakk 
Elem.  Nat,  Hist.  I.  ai6  First  feather  of  the  tail  white,  witb 
a  black  square  spot  on  the  interior  web.  X837  Gould  Birds 
Europe  V.  PI.  372  The  shaft  and  the  narrow  inner  web  white  j 
the  outer  web  broad  and  deep  bluish  black,  1893  Gadow  in 
Newton  Diet.  Birds  239  The  rami,  radii,  and  cilia  compose 
the  inner  and  outer  web,  vane,  or  vexillum  of  the  feather. 

III.  10.  A  sheet  of  lead,  such  as  is  used  for 
roofing  and  for  coffins.  ?  Obs, 

Cf.  med.  L.  tela  plumbi:  X3ia  Ace.  Exch,  K.  R.  a,^^Ii% 
m.  2(P.R.O.). 

1470-85  Malory  Arthur  xxi.  xi.  857  Aficr  she  was  put  in 
a  webbe  of  leed  &  than  in  a  coffyn  of  marbyl.  1489  in  Peck 
Desid.  Curiosa  (1735)  II.  vii.  10  For  the  Balmynge,  Fcncyng 
and  Scowering  of  the  Corse,  with  the  Webbe  of  Led  and 
Chest,  ijss  /nv.  Ch.  Goods  York  etc.  (Surtees  97)  152  Leade. 
In  the  covering  upon  the  same  colledge  M'Dxiiij  square 
yerdes  of  webbe.  X577  in  Assoc.  Archil.  Soc.  Rep.  (1866) 
VlII.  301  One  webb  of  Lead  liynge  in  the  gutter  within  the 
said  battlement  cont.  in  lenght  iij*«.  yardes  and  in  bredth 
one  yarde.  x6oo  Fairfax  Tasso  x.  xxvi,  And  there  with 
stately  pompc  by  heapes  they  wend,  And  Christians  slaine 
rolle  vp  in  webs  of  lead.  i6ox  Holland  Pliny  xxxi.  vi.  II. 
411  Those  pipes  be  called  properly  in  Latin  Denariae,  the 
web  or  sheet  whereof  beareih  ten  fingers  in  breadth.  1660 
Churchw.  Ace.  Pitiington  etc.  (Surtees)  197  For  taking  upp 
the  high  roofe  of  the  leades  and  laying  the  webbs  againe. 
xSga  R.  Burn  Naval  ^  Mil.  Vict*  11.  s.v.,  Web  of  lead, 
feuille  de  plomb. 

t  b.  A  quantity  of  glass.     Cf.  Way  sb^^  Obs, 

x545-x6s6  [see  Way  sb.'']. 

IL  The  piece  of  bent  ironwhichforms  ahorseshoe. 

1587  Mascall  Cattle,  Horses  (15^)  156  Make  your 
shooes  with  a  broade  webbe.  X639  E,  de  Grey  Coni/l. 
Horsem,  iix  That  no  gravel!  be  remaining  betwixt  the  web 
of  the  shoo  and  the  sole.  1725  Bradley  s  Fajnily  Diet.  s.v. 
Shoeing^  The  Shoe  must  be  made  of  Spanish  Iron,  with  a 
broad  Web,  fitting  it  to  the  Hoof.  1831  \om kit  Horse  xvii. 
312  The  in*yde  part  of  the  web  is  bevelled  off,  or  rendered 
concave,  that  it  may  not  press  upon  the  sole.  1908  Anivial 
Managem.  (War  Office)  227  The  whole  of  the  substance  of 
the  shoe  is  called  the  *  web '. 

12.  t  a.  The  blade  of  a  sword  or  of  a  carpenter's 
plane;  the  iron  head  of  an  axe  or  hatchet.  Obs. 

1600  Fairfax  Tasson.  xciii,  A  sword,  whereof  the  web  was 
Steele.  Ibid.  vii.  xclv.  The  brittle  web  of  that  rich  sword. 
1676  Depos.  Cast.  York  (Surtees)  223  This  informant  got 
hold  of  the  head  or  web  of  the  ax.  1747  Hooson  Miner's 
Diet,  R3b,  This  [Rudder]  we  use  to  let  in  the  ends  of 
Sliders,  or  Headtrees,  where  the  Web  of  the  Hack  is  too 
short  for  the  purpose.  x8ia  P.  Nicholson  Mech.Exerc, 
Joinery  204  Web  of  an  Iron,  is  the  broad  part  of  it  which 
comes  to  the  sole  of  the  plane,  the  upper  edge  or  end  of  the 
web  has  generally  one  shoulder,  and  sometimes  two,  where 
it  joins  the  tang. 
b.   (See  quot.) 

X784  J.  Small  Ploughs  13  The  web  may  be  three  inches 
broad  at  the  broadest,  and  taper  from  a  foot  down  all  the 
way  to  the  point.  1819  ReksC^c/.,  Web  0/ a  Co7/lter,.. tha.t 
part  of  it  which  is  drawn  out  thin  and  sharp,  in  order  to  cut 
and  separate  the  ground. . .  In  the  sock,  too,  any  thin  sharp 
part  has  the  name  of  web  or  wing. 

C.  The  detachable  long  narrow  blade  of  a  frame- 
saw or  fret-saw.     Cf,  web^saw, 

1831  J.  Holland  Manr//.  Metal  1.  330  It  [the  Grecian  saw] 
consists  of  a  square  frame,  having  in  the  middle  a  blade  or 
web,  the  teeth  of  which  stand  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  frame.  X846  Holtzapffel  Turning,  etc.  II.  725  The 
mill-saw  webs  [are  used]  for  cutting  deals  into  thin  boards. 
1866  Chawbers's  Encycl.  VIII.  508/1  The  Ribbon-saw., 
consists  of  a  very  long  band— or  web,  as  it  is  called— of  steel, 
usually  very  narrow,  and  with  finely-cut  teeth. 

13.  The  bit  of  a  key ;  also,  each  of  the  '  steps  * 
or  incisions  in  this. 

'773  ^'  Emerson  Princ.  Mech.  (ed.  3)  284  Web,  the  thin 
broad  part  of  an  Instrument,  as  the  web  of  a  key.  x8oo 
Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XVIII.  241  So  that  the  webs  or  bits  of  the 
Key  may  clear  the  Tumblers  in  the  lock.  1856  yml,  Brit. 
Archxol,  Assoc.  XII.  125  This  key  h.is  a  solid  or  blank  web. 
x86a  Catal.  Internat,  Exkib.^Brit.  1 1.  No.  6105,  The  'bits' 
or  steps  on  the  '  web  "*  of  the  key,  that  act  on  the  levers  inside 
the  lock- 

14.  The  vertical  plate  (or  its  equivalent)  which 
connects  the  upper  and  lower  laterally-extending 
plates  in  a  beam  or  girder.  Also  applied  to  each 
of  these  lateral  plates  or  flanges. 

X851  Dempsf.y  Builder's  Guide  144  The  two  [flanges  of  the 
girder]  are  united  by  a  vertical  rib  or  web  of  just  sufficient 
thickness  to  connect  the  flanges  properly.  1856  Min.  Proc. 
Inst.  Civ.  Engin.  XV.  155  On  the  Relative  Proportions  of 
the  Top,  Bottom,  and  Middle  Webs  of  Iron  Girders  and 
Tubes.  x86a  Smiles  Engineers  III.  409  Cast-iron  girders, 
with  their  lower  webs  considerably  larger  than  their  upper, 
were  ordinarily  employed  where  the  span  was  moderate. 
X870  B.  Haker  Strengths  0/ /ieaws  etc.  290  The  experiments 
on  the  model  tube  for  the  Britannia  bridge  indicated  clearly 
that  diagonal  strains,  both  compressive  and  tensile,  occurred 
in  the  webs  of  the  tube.  1877  W.  H.  White  Nav.  Archil. 
ix.  333  So  long  as  the  beam  is  in  one  piece,  or  so  long  as 
the  pieces  forming  its  web  are  well  connected  tocether  edge- 
wise, there  is  no  difficulty  in  meeting  this  racking  strain. 
x89a  D/'ct.  Arch.  (Arch.  Publ.  Soc),  Web.  The  iron  plate, 
fixed  vertically,  in  a  single  web  girder;  or  two  plates  in  a 
tubular  girder. 

b.  The  upright  portion  between  the  tread  and 
the  bottom  flange  of  a  rail,  i  Formerly  applied  to 
the  tread  and  the  bottom  flange  {upper^  lower 
web) ;  also  to  the  upright  ridge  of  an  edge-rail. 
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1838  Civil  Engin.  <J-  Arch.  J  ml.  I.  169/1  The  lower  web 
is,  in  some  examples,  not  so  wide  as  the  upper  web  by  nearly 
half  an  inch.  1840  H.  S.  Tanner  Canals  -5-  Rail  Roads  U.S. 
156  Which  lip  extends  upwards  and  laps  over  the  lower  web 
of  the  rails  on  that  side.  Ibid.  264  Web,  the  outer  projection 
of  a  rail,  intended  to  prevent  the  wheels  of  carriages  from 
running  off  the  track.  x886  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  225/1  There 
was  a  waste  of  metal  in  these  early  rails. .owing  to  the 
excessive  thickness  of  the  vertical  web. 

c.  The  arm  of  a  crank,  connecting  the  shaft  and 
the  wrist. 


x8«  J 

4/7  Cra 


.  .  ,ranks  having  the  additional  strength  provided  by  an 
increase  of  metal  in  the  webs  of  the  crank  itself.  1889 
Hasluck  Model  Engin.  Handybk.  79  It  is  best  to  turn  the 
shaft  and  outsides  of  the  crank  webs  first ;  the  insides  and 
the  pin  can  be  turned  after. 

d-  The  thinner  part  of  an  anvil,  between  the 
head  and  the  base. 

X874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  I.  120/2  Body  or  web  of  the 
anvil. 

e.  (See  quot.) 

1908  Paasch  Diet.  Naval  Terms  (ed.  4)  ^^o  Web, .  .ihaX. 
part  of  a  boat-oar,  between  the  blade  and  the  loom. 

f.  In  a  sheave  (see  quot.). 

X794  Rigging^-  Seamanship  1. 153  Web,  the  thin  partition 
on  ilie  inside  of  the  rim,  and  between  the  spokes  of  an  iron 
sheave. 

g.  A  solid  disk  connecting  the  centre  and  the  rim 
of  a  wheel,  instead  of  spokes. 

X87S  Knight  Did.  Mech.,  Web  3.  That  portion  of  a  car- 
wheel  which  extends  between  the  hub  and  the  rim.  Ibid. 
s.v.  Web-7vhecl,  Clock  and  watch  wheels  are  cast  or  stamped 
with  webs  and  then  crossed  out, 

15.  The  basketwork  of  a  gabion. 

185a  R.  ^URU  Naval ^  Mil.  Diet.  n.  s. v.,  Web  of  a  gabion, 
hurdle,  &c.,  clayonnage.  1859  F.  A.  Griffiths  Artil.  Man, 
(1862)  255  Gabions  are.. 2  feet  9  inches  high,  in  the  web. 

16.  Mining,    (See  quols.) 

X883  Grkslev  Gloss.  Coalmining,  Web,  the  face  or  wall  of 
a  long-wall  stall  in  course  of  being  holed  and  broken  down 
for  removal.  The  web  varies  in  thickness  (according  to  the 
height  of  the  seam)  from  2  or  3  to  7  feet.  Fig.  135  shows  a 
cross- section  of  a  long-wall  with  a  web  of  coals  after  drawing 
the  timber.  1886  J.  Babrowman  Sc.  Mining  Terms  51 
Plane,  a  working  room  driven  at  right  angles  to  or  facing 
the  plane  joints.     Ibid.  72  Web^  the  plane. 

17.  Math,    A  tangential  net. 

X91X  Webster  s.v.  Net,  But  if  [represented]  in  line  co- 
ordinates, the  net  is  tangential  or  a  web. 

rV.  18.  Comb.y  as  web-like  adj. ;  web-fingered 
fl.,  having  the  fingers  united  for  a  considerable  part 
of  their  length  by  a  fold  of  skin  ;  also,  applied  to  a 
fish,  Prionolus  carolimts  or palmipes ;  web-frame, 
{a)  the  frame  to  which  the  spider-threads  are  at- 
tached in  a  filar  micrometer  ;  {b)  in  iron  ship-build- 
ing (see  quot.) ;  f  web-gam  [Gabn  sb."],  weaver's 
yarn;  tw6b-lace(seequot.);  web-lead, sheet-lead; 
f  web-loom,  a  weaver's  loom  ;  w^eb -machine, 
web-(perfecting)  press,  a  printing  machine  which 
is  automatically  supplied  with  paper  from  a  roll  or 
web  (see  5) ;  web-plate  (see  quot.  1908) ;  web- 
printing,  printing  on  a  web-press ;  web-saw,  a 
frame-saw ;  -f-  web-stand,  a  folding  tray-stand 
with  a  top  composed  of  strips  of  webbing  ;  web- 
toed  a.,  web-footed  ;  web-weaver,  in  quots.  ap- 
plied to  a  spider  ;  web-wheel  (see  quot.  and  14  g) ; 
web-work,  a  tissue  like  that  of  a  woven  fabric  ; 
also^^. ;  web-worked  a.,  worked  with  cobweb; 
web-worker,  a  spider  that  spins  a  web;  web- 
worm  U.S.t  a  name  for  various  lepidopterous 
larvae  which  are  more  or  less  gregarious  and  spin 
large  webs  in  which  they  feed  or  rest.  Also 
Web-beam,  -foot,  -footed. 

1781  Bland  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXI.  362  Of  these  (children) 
I  was  *web.fingered.  X844  Amer.  Jml.  Sci.  XLVII.  59 
Prionotus  Carolinus,  Cuv.,  Web-fingered  Grunter.  1851 
Mayhew  Lond.  Labour  {tSJSi)  11.  137/1  He  was,  it  is  said, 
web-footed,  naturally,  and  partially  web-fingered.  1873  T. 
Gill  Catal.  Fishes  E.  Coast  N.  Amer,  21  Prionotus  caro- 
linus . .  Web-fingered  sea-robin  ;  Carolina  robin.  1883  Encycl, 
Brit.  XVI.  248/2  As  the  *web-frame  is  generally  thicker  than 
the  fork,  the  web  will  now  be  stretched  across  the  former, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  tension.  1898  Kipung  Day's 
Work  8i  A  huge  web-frame  by  the  main  cargo-hatch.  1908 
Paasch  Diet.  Naval  Terms  (ed.  4)  81  Web-frames  consist 
of  strong  plates  fitted  transversally  to  the  frames  to  which 
they  are  riveted. .  .They  serve  for  extra  strength  or  in  lieu  of 
hold-beams,  etc.  1440  York  Memo.  Bk.  (Surtees)  I.  78  That 
noon  of  the  said  craft  shai  make  no  capez  of  *webb  garn 
nother  blew  ne  meld  nor  noon  other  collour.  j8oi  FeLTOri 
Carriages  (ed.  2)  II.  Gloss.,  *Webb  Lace,  a  thick  coarse 
kind  of  lace,  mostly  used  for  footman  holders.  1894  Athe- 
natum  14  Apr.  482/3  The  casting  of  *web  lead  for  roofs. 
1768-74  Tucker  Li.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  390  This  *web-like  ex- 
pansion of  the  ethereal  strings.  1815  Kirbv  &  Sp.  Entomol. 
li.  (1818)  I.  31  I'he  web-like  nests  [of  the  larva  of  Bombyx 
chrysorrhaea]  which  so  often  deform  our  fruit  tiees.  190a 
West/u.  Gas.  29  Dec.  3/3  The  silk  Chantilly  laces,  .are. . 
veiy  pretty  and  weblike.  13x6 in  Rock  Text.  Fabr.  (1870)  96 
Pro  *weblomes  emptis,  xxs.  1404  Rec.  Borough  Nottingham 
27  Aug.  II.  22  Appretiatores  unius  wollyn  weblome  cum  uno 
cam  et  j.  slay.  X884  West.  Daily  Press  16  Sept.  5/6  The 
splendid  "web  machines  now  in  use.  1888  Jacobi  Printers' 
Wocab.,  Web  machines,  cylindrical  printing  mach..ics  in 
which  the  paper  is  laid  on  by  tapes.  1875  Knight  Diet, 
Mech.,  s.  v.  Web  Printing-machine,  The  *web-prcss  is  a  late 
improvement.  /i^/V.,  A*webperfecting-press.  iH&y  Har/ers 
Mag.  July  176/1  The  web  perfecting  press,  containing  two 
printing  cylinders,  printing  both  sides  of  the  paper.  X878 
Schiller's  Technol, Diet.  Ill,  Web^  *Web*plate  {^XQr^%h\^\i.). 
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ijo8  pAASCH  Did.  Nav€d  Terms  (ed.  4)  103  Weh-plate. 
Term  given  to  a  plate  of  great  breadth  and  thickness,  as  for 
instance  to  one  forming  a  shifting-beam  in  a  hatchway. 
1890  W.  J.  Gordon  Foundry  1^8  Printing  from  continuous 
paper  is  known  as  '  "web-printrng ', '  roll-printing  '  or  *  reel- 
printing  \  1875  Y^moHT  Diet .  Mech.^  *Web-saw.  1889  Cm. 
tury  Mag.  Jan.  418/2  The  web-saw,  the  glue-pot,  the  plane, 
and  the  hammer  are  the  principal  tools  used.  \Zyj  Fraser's 
Mag,  XV.  435  A  large  iray  of  glasses.. stood  in  the  room  on  a 
*web  stand.  187a  >f  ivart  Anat.  2^6  In  some  cases  these 
folds  extend  far  along,  binding  the  digits  together,and  caus- 
ing the  person  so  affected  to  be  what  is  called  '  web-fingered ' 
or  '  *wcb-toed  '.  1884  Coues  AVy  N.  Amer.  Birds  (ed.  2)  622 
Macror/iamphus.  Web-toed  Snipe.  1550  Bale  A^ol.  15  b, 
It  hath  bene  so  handeled  and  to^ed  amonge  the  spyders 
*webbc  weuers  of  Babylon ..  that  it  is  become  mochc  larger 
both  in  length  and  bredihe  than  afore.  18x6  Kirby  &  Sp. 
Entomot,  IV.  xxxvii.  31  The  instinct  of  a  crippled  spider  so 
completely  changed,  that  from  a  sedentary  web-weaver  tt 
became  a  hunter.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Affcfuy  *lVeb-wheei, 
a  wheel  in  which  the  hub  and  rim  are  connected  by  a  web 
or  plate,  which  is  sometimes  intact  and  sometimes  perforated. 
..The  term  is  applied  incontradistinctien  to  one  with  spokes. 
1790  R.  Merry  Laurel 0/ Liberty  {cd.  2)  10  A*web.work  of 
despair,  a  mass  of  woes.  1812  [see  Venomed  Ml.  a.  2  cl. 
186a  Lytton  Str.  Story  II,  199  The  tyro  who  dissects  the 
webwork  of  tissues  and  nerves  in  the  dead.  1874  J.  T. 
MoGCRiDCE  Suppi.  U>  Harz>esting  Ants  200  A  gltitinized, 
*web-worked  purse,  about  three  inches  long.  1658  Rowland 
Moufefs  Tkeat.  Ins.  1071  .All  Net-workers,  and  *\Vcb- 
workers  amongst  Spiders.  1841  T.  W.  Harris  insects  Inj. 
Vegetation  (1862)  357  The  little  caterpillars  known  by  the 
name  of  fall  *  web- worms,  whose  large  webs,  .m.iy  be  seen 
on  our  native  elms,  and  aKo  on  apple  and  other  fruit  trees, 
in  the  latter  part  of  summer.  288$  Manch.  Exam.  14  July 
4/5  The  webworm.  .did  considerable  damage  to  the  stands. 
i^  Lodeman  Spraying  0/  Plants  256  Fall  Web-worm 
{Hypkantria  cunea).  Ibid.  325  Web-worm  {De^ressaria 
keraclind).  Ibid.  352  Privet  Web-worm  {Margarodes 
g  uadristigrnalis). 

Web  (web),  V.  [OE,  webbian,  f.  Wbb  sh.  All 
the  senses  after  l  are  new  derivatives  from  the  sb.] 

L  trans.  To  weave  (a  fabric)  in  the  loom.  ?  Obs. 

In  OE.  only  in  fig.  pbr.  tvroki  ivcbhian^  to  devise  a  (false) 
accusation. 

C1440  Promp.  Parv.  519/1  Webbon,  or  webbe  clothe  of 
lynnyne,  linifico.  14^  in  Hudson  &  Tingcy  Rec.  Norwich 
{1910)  n.  285  Providinge  alwey  that  the  clo^inge  be 
webbed  be  the  avyse  of  the  said  wardcyns.  1511-1*  Act 
3  Hen.  y/IIc.  6  5  I  The  Wcver  whiche  shall  have  the  wevyng 
of  eny  wollen  yerne  to  be  webbed  into  cloth.  1530  Palsgr. 
778/2,  I  webbe  a  clothe,  Jeourdis.  I  have  nat  yerne  ynough 
to  webbe  my  clothe  with  all,  1809  J.  Barlow  Columb.  11. 
5t3_  Her  sprightly  mind  A  vesture  white  had  for  the  prince 
design'd ;  And  here  she  seeks  the  wool  to  web  the  fleece. 
189s  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  H'eb^  to  weave. 

t2.  inlr.  Of  a  spider :  To  spin  its  web.  nonce- 
use.  Obs. 

a  1604  Hanmer  Chrtm.  Irel.  (1809)  155  The  roofe  of  West- 
minster  Hall,  where  no  English  Spider  webbclh  or  breedeth 
to  this  day. 

3.  trans.  To  cover  with  (spider's  or  caterpillar's) 
web  ;  to  weave  a  web  upon. 

X853  Zoologist  XI,  4044  The  canker-worm ..  forms  itself  a 
house  by  webbing  the  corner  of  a  leaf. 

b.  trans/.  To  cover  with  a  web  or  fine  network. 

189s  Forum  (N.Y.)  Jan.,  Continents  were  being  ribbed 
with  railways,  the  atmosphere  was  being  webbed  with  tele- 
graph wires.  1905  P.  Landon  Lhasa  I.  361  An  exquisite 
head-dress  in  which  ih»high  aureole,  .was  barely  recognis- 
able under  the  strings  and  riggings  of  pearls  which  webbed 
the  whole  thing. 

C,  To  stretch  threads  of  spider^s  web  across  (a 
micrometer,  etc.). 

1883  Fncycl.  Brit.  XVI.  248/1  Method  af  Webbing  the 
Filar  Micrometer.  The  webbing  of  a  micrometer  is  a  pro- 
cess that  should  be  familiar  to  all  practical  astronomers. 
1890  W.  F.  Stanley  Surv.  <J-  Levelling  lustrum.  50  It  is 
a  somewhat  delicate  process  to  web  a  diaphragm..  .The 
webs  are  taken  from  a  rather  small  or  young  garden  spider. 
Ibid.  100  The  diaphragm  of  the  telescope  of  the  Y-Icvel  is 
generally  webbed  with  plain  cross  webs. 

4.  To  entangle  or  envelop  in,  or  as  in,  a  (spider's) 
web.     Also  with  round. 

1864  Webster  Web  v.i.,  to  unite  or  surround  with  a  web, 
or  as  if  with  a  web;  to  envelop;  to  entangle.  1901  Fun 
20  Apr.  189/2  A  peasant  kills  agiant  spider  who  has  webbed 
a  fly.  1907  Black  Cat  June  26  The  girl  was  ready  when 
again  they  [j*:,  wolvesj  webbed  her  round,  each  trumpet- 
mouthed  with  his  own  hunting  cry.     She  lashed  out. 

5.  To  connect  (fingers,  toes,  etc.)  with  a  web  or 
membrane.     Also  with  together. 

ij-j^  GoLDsM.  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  45  Nature,  .by  broad  skins, 
has  webbed  their  toes  together.  1890  W.  P.  Mkx.x.  Effects  ■>/ 
Use\  Disuse  147  Use-inheritance,  .aids  in  webbing  the  feet 
of  waterdojs,  but  fails  to  web  the  feet  of  the  water-hen. 

b.  To   imprint  with   the  marks  of  web-feet 
nonee-use. 

1866  HowEt.ts  Venetian  Life  xiv.  203  The  ground  was 
webbed  with  the  feet  of  geesr. 

11  Webb,  webbe.  Amer.  Indian.  Obs,  [perh. 
obs.  Algonkin.]     (See  quots.) 

1614  W.  Wood  Netv  Englands  Prospect  Nomencl.  O  3b, 
Weht  a  wife,  ^t^m  Josselyn  New  Eng.  Rarities  20  The  In- 
dian Webbes  make  use  of  the  broad  Teeth  of  the  Fawns  to 
hang  about  their  Childrcns  Neck  when  they  arc  breeding  of 
their  Teeth.  Ibid.  62  One  Christopher  Luxe.,  was  healed 
again  by  an  Indian  Webb,  or  Wife,  (for  .so  they  call  those 
Women  that  have  Husbands).  1676  I.  Mather  IVarwitk 
Indians  28  A  party  of  English  came  in  a  Warlike  posture 
upon  some  of  their  Webbs  (as  they  call  them)  /.  e.  Women, 
as  they  were  gathering  corn. 

t  Webbe.  Obs.  Also  5  web.  [ME.  webbe  re- 
presents (i)  OE.  webba  masc. ;  (2)  OE.  webbe  fcm. 
(only    in    /reoduwebbe    peace-weaver,    woman)  ; 
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OTeut.  types  *wafy'on'y  -on-,  f.  *wai' :  *wed- :  see 
Weave  v.  The  word  survives  in  the  surnames 
Webb,  Webbe.'] 

L  A  male  weaver. 

cixoo  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  188/10  Texior,  webba.  rti3«7 
Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  188  The  webbes  ant  the  fuUaris  as- 
sembleden  hem  alle.  c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  jfS^t  A  Webbe, 
a  Dyere,  and  a  Tapycer.  1389  in  Ettg.  Gilds  (1870)  12  Jo- 
hanni  de  Bokkynge,  webbe,  ciui  Londonie.  1393  Langl. 
P,  PI.  C.  X.  304  These  eremytes..  Whilom  were  workmen, 
webbes  and  taillours.  £1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov. 
Lordsh.  90  Some  t>at  assemblyd  yn  a  toune,  &  herberd  hem 
yn  a  webbe  hous,  to  whom  J^at  nyght  a  child  was  born. 
1403  Will 0/ John  Oxstret  (Somerset  Ho.),  Jobanni  Anketell 
Webbe  dc  Sarum. 

b.  In  gen.  sing,  or  plur.  (OE.  webban,  webbena), 
with  iigki  and  loom. 

1346  Little  Red  Bk.  Bristol  C1900)  11.  3  Si  aliquod  instru- 
mentum  textoris,  videlicet  Webanlam  [sic]  de  nouo  fiat. 
Ibid.  4.  1403  Will 0/ Ralph  Stylle  (Somerset  Ho.),  Lego  ad 
lumen  beate  marie  vocatum  Webben  lyjt  xld. 

2.  A  female  weaver,  a  webster, 

1377  Langu  p.  pi,  B.  v.  215  My  wyf  was  a  webbe  and 
wollen  cloth  made,  a  1425  Cursor  M.  1525  (Trin.)  She  was 
l?e  formast  web  \,Cott.  webster]  in  kynde  ^^at  men  of  J>at 
crafte  dud  fynde. 

Web-beam.  [Cf.  OHG.  weppi-,  weppe-^  web- 
boum,  mod.G.  webebaum.]  The  roller  in  a  loom 
on  which  the  web  is  wound  as  it  is  woven. 

eixoo  in  Wr..Wulckcr  1 87/11  Liciaiorium,  lorh.  ««/ web- 
beam.  Ibid.  188/4  Insubula,  webbcamas.  14.,  Ibid.  696/ig 
Hoc  laciatcrium  [sic],  a  webbeme.  1797  Encycl.  Brit. 
XVIIl.  835/2  From  this  opening  the  web  passes  to  the 
knee-roU  or  web-beam,  round  which  it  is  rolled  by  means  of 
the  spokci 

Webbed  (webd),///.  a.     [f.  Web  j3.  +-kd2.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  web  or  connecting  membrane ; 
esp.  of  the  feet  of  certain  birds. 

1664  Power  £"j-/.  Philos.  i.  5  The  Common  Fly. -her wings 
look  like  a  Sea-fan  with  black  thick  ribs  or  fibers,  dispers  d 
and  branch 'd  through  them,  which  are  webb'd  between  with 
a  thin  membrane  or  fihn,  like  a  slice  of  Muscovy-glasse. 
1678  Ray  Willughby^s  Ornith.  \\\.  111.  722  Such  [birds]  as 
have  all  four  toes  web'd  together.  1773  PKNNANT^^w^rrt  of 
Birds  p.  xi,  The  toes  of  birds  that  swim  are  either  plain,., 
or  pinnated,  ..or  entirely  webbed  or  pilmated.  1816  Tuckey 
Narr.  Exped.  R.Zaire  ii.  (1B18)  47  Three  toes  full  webbed, 
the  fourth  toe.. quite  free.  1851  Woodward  Mollusca  71 
Arms  (except  the  ventral  pair),  webbed  high  up.  1859  Dar- 
win Orig.  Spec.  vi.  (1873)  142  What  can  be  plainer  than  that 
the  webbed  feet  ofducks  and  geese  are  formed  for  swimming? 

b.  Patk,  Having  a  *web'  as  a  congenital  mal- 
formation.    See  Web  sb.  8  b. 

i86«  E.  I.  Chance  Bodily  Deform,  i.  86  The  Fingers  or 
Toes  may  be  more  or  less  webbed  together.  1876  T.  Bryant 
Pract.  Surg.  (ed.  2)  II.  300  Webbed  fingers  and  toes  are 
another  common  deformity.  1913  Doru^nd  Med.  Diet.  (ed. 
7)  s.v.  Penis,  Webbed  penis,  a  penis  that  is  ioclosed  by  the 
skin  of  the  scrotum. 

c.  Machinery.  In  various  uses  :  see  Wkb  sb.  J4. 
1794  Rigging ^  Seamanship  I.  154  Sheaves. .are  made.. 

of  iron,  with  a  brass  coak,  either  open  or  webbed.  1913 
J.  B.  Bishop  Panama  Gate^vay  v.  iii.  365  Each  [lock  gate] 
IS  a  huge  webbed  steel  box,  the  girders  of  which  are  covered 
with  a  steel  sheathing. 

2.  Covered  with,  or  as  with,  cobweb.  In  Bot. 
=  Cobwebbkd  3, 

\Z\o  splendid  Follies  I.  no  The  tender  blades  of  trefoil 
were  still  webbed  in  silvery  gossamer.  i86a  Thornbury 
Turner  I.  360  There  were  skies  of  an  orange  purple,  skies 
webbed  with  grey  showers.  1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora  191 
Carduus  crispus.. involucre  webbed.  1905  E.  T.  'I'hurston 
Trafficw.  ii,Onlythegaunt,grayformsof  the  stunted  poplars 
stood  out,  webbed,  against  the  leaden  colour  of  the  sky. 

t  We'bber.   Obs.    Also  5  webbare.    [f.WEB  v. 

+  -ER  '.]     A  weaver. 

c  1440  Fromp.  Party.  312/1  Loome  of  webbarys  crafte  (p.r. 
of  webstare),  telarium.  Ibid.  519/1  Webbare  of  lynnyne 
clothe,  linifex.  C151S  Cocke  Lorelles  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  9 
Gyrdelers,  forborers,  and  Webbers. 

Webbing  (we*biij),  vbL  sb.  [f.  Web  v.  +  -tkg  1.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  weaving.  ?  Obs. 
c\^«fi  Fromp.  Parv.  519/1  Webbynge,  of  wullyne  clothe, 

/<7H/^i:/tfw.  ..Webbynge,  of  lynnyne,  Unificiutn.  1463-4 
Rolls  of  Par  It.  V.  501/2  Withoute  dyversite  in  webbyng, 
fullyng,knottyne  and  burlyng.  1483  Vulgaria  abs  Terentio 
\  Wyth  woli  and  webbynge  wemen  were  wont  to  gete  their 
jTiynge.  1558  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1897)  XII.  439  Which 
yerely  fee  ferme  was  paid  so  long  as  webbyng  in  the  said 
ci tie  was  used.  1561  Phaer  j^neid  ix.  Ee  ij,  In  webbing 
wasting  tyme  to  eas  thereby  myne  aged  care  \tela  euros 
solabar  anilis\.  1657  J.  Watts  Scribe  etc.  Author's  Epist. 
b  2,  Woman,  get  you  home,  and  follow  your  own  businesses 
of  spinning  and  webbing. 

2.  concr.  A  woven  material. 

1754  PococKE  Trav.  (Camden)  II.  15  Welch  Webbings.. 
a  thick  sort  of  flannel,  of  which  the  Soldiers*  clothing  is 
chiefly  made.  1883  Daily  Neivs  10  Sept.  2/6  In  elastic 
webbings  there  is  no  improvement  in  the  trade  for  gussets 
[of  boots].  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  84/1  Webbing  made 
of  reed  and  used  in  substitution  of  fir-lathing. 

b.  Woven  material  in  the  form  of  a  strong  wide 
band,  used  by  upholsterers  and  others.  A\so  attrib. 
in  webbing  be/t^  tape. 

1794  Girth-webbing  [.see  Girth-web].  1796  Repert.  Arts 
^  Manuf.  VI.  76  A  chain,  webbing,  strap  or  line,  is  applied 
on  the  ledge  on  the  face  of  the  wheel.  1833  Loudon  Encycl. 
Archit.  §634  A  box  footstool ..  The  top  is  formed  of  an  out- 
side frame,  on  which  is  stretched  strong  webbing,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  stuffing  above.  1858  Simmonus 
Diet.  Treuie,  Webbing  tape,  a  kind  of  broad  tape.  1885 
Manch.  Exam,  5  May  5/2  A  broad  band  of  Turcoman  web- 
bing of  extremely  fine  texture.  1888  Jacobi  Printers*  Vocab.^ 
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Wehbingy  a  term  for  the  wider  tapes  of  a  printing  machine; 
also  applied  to  the  girthing  used  for  running  in  and  out  the 
carriage  of  hand-presses.  1916  Blackw.  Mag.  Apr.  548/2 
Trench  coat,  rifle,  bayonet,  webbing  belts  [etc.]. 

3.  Material  for  a  (spider's)  web.     "i  nonce-use, 
1883   G.   Macdonald  Princess  4-  Curdle   xxvii,  A   huge 

spider,.. which,  having  made  an  excellent  supper,  was  full 
of  webbing. 

4.  =  Palmatiou  2.  Also  Path, J  a  webbed  state 
of  the  fingers  or  toes. 

x87a  Ebichsen  Surg.  (ed.  6)  II.  298  Webbing  of  the  Fingers 
is  occasionally  met  with.  x888  Med.  Press  18  July  59/2  In 
the  feet,  .the  webbing  is  less  thick  and  complete  than  in  the 
hands,  the  terminal  phalanges  being  separate  from  each  other. 
X894  Century  Mag.  Jan.  353/2  As  the  palmation,  or  web- 
bing {of  the  larger  moose's  antlers],  is  not  so  wide  as  in  the 
first  variety,  the  points  are  longer. 

Webby  (we-bi),  a,    [f.  Web  sb,  +  -t,] 

1.  Consisting  of  web;  resembling  web  or  a  web. 
x6Si   LovELL  Hist.Anim.  ^  Min,  289   The  Cseruleous 

[Spider]  causeih  a  paine  of  heart,  deep  sleep  and  vomiting  of 
awebby  matter.  X76e-74TucKKRZ.i'.  A^dACiSsx)  I.  596  They 
delight  to.. entangle  the  feeble  in  their  webby  filaments. 
x8s4  Lady  Lytton  Behind  the  Scenes  1. 1.  iv.  124  His  gloves 
were. .of  some  webby  elastic  texture.  1004  E.  Nesbit 
Phoenix  ^  Carpet  x.  185  The  big  darn  in  the  middle  of  the 
carpet  was  all  open  and  webby  like  a  fishing-net. 

2.  Of  the  digits  :  Furnished  with  a  web,  palmated. 
h\%oJig.  of  a  person. 

X807  Crabbe  Par.  Reg,  i.  381  Bats  on  their  webby  wings 

i    in  darkness  move.     x86x  G.  H.  K[ingslev]  in   F.  Galton 

Vacation  Tourists  iv.  165,  I  am  of  so  fishy  and  webby  a 

nature,  that  I  take  to  the  water  at  once.    1895  Westm.  Gaz. 

J4  Sept.  2/1  If  I  have  not  pointed  ears  or  webby  fingers,  (etc]. 

Weber  (v^-baj,  wrbsj).  Electr.  Also  veber. 
[After  the  German  physicist  Wilhelm  Weber  (i  804- 
91).]  A  name  (now  disused)  for  the  unit  of  electrical 
quantity  (now  Coulomb)  and  the  unit  of  electrical 
current  (now  Ampere). 

X876  Preece  &  SivEWRicHT  Telegraphy  3  The  unit  quantity 
of  electricity  in  general  use  has  been  called  a  iveber.  1879 
G.  Prescott  .S"^.  Telephone  469  In  the  veber  current  and 
the  electro- motive  force,  we  have  the  data  for  comparing 
the  work  of  these  machines,  i88x  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  425 
The  current  produced  by  a  Volt  acting  through  an  Ohm 
..is  called  a  Weber.  1881  S.P.Thompson  in  yml.  Soc, 
Arts  XXX.  32/2  To  tearaway  a  single  gramme  of  hydrogen 
from  the  oxygen  with  which  it  is  combined  requires  no  less 
than  95,050  webers  ('  coulombs  *)  to  flow  through.  2883  J. 
Swinburne /"riKr/.  Electr.  Units  28  The  coulomb  has  talcen 
the  place  of  the  wcber  as  unit  of  quantity,  and  the  ampere 
is  used  instead  of  the  weber- per- second  as  unit  of  current. 

Weberian  (w/bia-Tian),  a,  [f.  name  oi  K.  H. 
Weber  (1795-1833),  a  German  anatomist  + -lAN.] 
Weberian  corpuscle  or  organ,  a  tubular  vesicle  in 
the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra.  Weberian 
ossicles,  a  chain  of  small  bones  between  the  ear  and 
the  air-bladder  in  certain  fishes ;  Weberian  appa- 
ratus, the  set  of  structures,  including  the  ossicles, 
which  connect  the  air-bladder  with  the  ear. 

x849-sa  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  11.  1415/2  The  Weberian 
organ  or  corpuscle.  1889  Amer.  Naturalist  May  427  Hypo- 
phthalmus  possesses  an  air.bladder  connected  with  the  audi- 
tory organ  by  intervention  of  a  Weberian  apparatus,  formed 
of  parts  of  the  anterior  vertebrse.  1880  I'roc.  Roy.  Soc. 
20  Jtine  309  The  Air-bladder  and  Weberian  Ossicles  in  the 
Siluridg. 

Web-foot.     [See  Web  sb.  8.] 

1.  A  foot  with  webbed  toes.  Also,  the  condition 
of  being  web-footed, 

X7<5s  Museum  Rust.  IV.  Ixxv.  325  note.  It  was  common 
to  say  a  fenman  was  an  amphibious  cieature;  and  that 
their  children  were  born  with  web-feet.  1777  Pennant 
Brit.  Zool.  IV.  5  This  is  among  the  species  taken  notice  of 
by  Aristotle  on  account  of  the  broad  feet,  which,  he  .says, 
assist  them  in  swimming :  as  web-feet  do  the  water-fowl. 
X684  J.  Tait  Mind  in  Matter  (1892)  64  If  it  dive,  it  will 
generally  have  a  hull-shaped  body,  short  legs,  and  web- 
feet. 

2.  A  bird  or  other  animal  having  web-feet. 
X895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.     X9XX  Webster. 

3.  a.  A  nickname  for  a  dweller  m  the  Fens. 
?  Obs,  b.  A  native  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  So 
called  on  account  of  the  moist  climate. 

1763  Museum  Rust.  IV.  Ixxv.  325,  I  would  fain  rouse  up 
the  spirits  of  some  of  my  brother  webfeet.  [Note.]  This  is 
a  contemptuous  term  given  to  fenmen.  1873  J.  H.  Beadle 
Undeveloped  Westxxxv.  759  Everybody  and  everything  we 
saw  had  the  unmistakable  '  Oregon  look  '.  We  were  among 
the  'Web-feet'  at  last,  and  a  comely  race  they  are.  1873 
Chamb.  frnl.  13  Mar.  171/2  The  inhabitants  of  Alabama  are 
Lizards;.. Oregon,  Hard-cases  or  Web-feet. 

We'b-foO=ted.  a.  Having  web-feet. 

x68x  Grew  Musarum  i.  §  iv.  iii.  69  Web-footed  Fowl  or 
Palmipede's.  1745  P.  Thomas  Voy.  S.  Seas  337  Flamingoes. 
..The  Legs  are.  .Web-footed  like  a  Goose.  1774  Goldsm. 
Nat.  Hist.  III.  igi  It  [the  capibara]  is  in  a  manner  web- 
footed.  x8i8  Keats  Endyvt.  iv.  245  Web-fooled  alligators. 
1851  Mavhew  Loud.  Labour  {1^61)  II.  137/1  One  of  these 
men.. was,  it  is  said,  web-footed,  naturally,  and  partially 
web-fingered.  1910  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  352/1  Platypus. .is 
of  aquatic  habits,  being  web-footed. 

Hence  We*b-foo:tednes8  {Cent.  Diet.  IS91). 

Webless(we*bles),(Z.  rare,  [f.WEB .ri5.  + -less.] 
Not  furnished  with  a  web. 

X848  KiNGSLEV  Sntnt's  Trag.  ir.  v.  [iv.],  O'er  still  and 
webless  looms  The  listless  craftsmen  through  their  elf-locks 
scowled. 

Webster  (we*bstaj).  Obs,  exc.  Hist.  Forms  : 
2  webbestre,  4  web(b)ester,  webister,  4-5 
webstere,  5  webstar,  6  wyebater,  3-  webster; 
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Sc.  5-6  wob8t»r,  6-7  wobater,  6-  wabster. 
[OE.  weibestre,  fem.  of  tvebba  weaver,  Wkbbb  :  see 
-STKB.]  A  weaver :  a.  as  the  designation  of  a 
woman. 

ciiaa  Glosi.  in  Wr-Walcker  188/u  Texirix,  webbestre. 
a  130a  Cursor  M.  1515  Scho  was  )>k  formest  Webster  pat 
man  findes  o  M  mister.  137s  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees) 
330  An<«a  Milner,  Webster.  <:i47S  PM-  >^<^-  '»  Wr.- 
Wuldcer  795,8  //tc  tcxirix,  a  webster. 

b.  extended,  or  applied  spec,  to  a  male  weaver. 

136a  Lakoi_  p.  pi.  a.  ProL  99  Wollene  websterU  [1377 
B.  Prol.  ai9  Wollewebstere*,  1393  C.  1.  aal  Webbesters] 
and  weueris  of  lynen.  in9  Poll/ax  IK  RiJingm  Yorks. 
Arckxot.  7ml.  V.  14  Thomas  \Vebester..Webester  vj  rf. 
liiJ.  ij  Johannes  Gierke..,  Webester  vj  d.  138a  WvcuF 
I  Sam.  jtvii  7  The  shaft  of  his  speer  was  as  the  beem  of 
websters.  c  1400  Diltr.  Troy  1587  Wrightcs,  websters, 
walkers  of  clothe.  <:i44o  Promf.  Parv.  sifli  Webstar 
(or  weware),  tixtor,  textrix.  1467  Ord.  Worcester  %  17 
in  Eng.  Gilds  383  Spynners,  websters,  dyers,  shermen,  and 
other  laborers  or  artificers  apperteynynge  to  the  same 
(i.e.  cloth-making],  ijas  in  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  1530-1, 
219/a  The  best  and  worthiest  of  the  haile  craft  of  the  wob- 
staris  within  the  burgh.  1535  Lyndesay  Salyre  4106  Find 
me  ane  Wobster  that  is  leill,  Or  ane  Walker  that  will  nocht 
steill.  1573^  Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  32  Sell  webster  thy 
wulL  i6«7  TopSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  626  The  wooll  of  Istria 
and  Liburnia,  which  if  it  were  not  for  the  spinning  in 
Portugall.and  the  web-stcrs  Art  thereupon,  it  were  no  better 
then  haire.  a  1733  Shetland  Acts  16  in  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot. 
(1893)  XXVI.  199  That  the  Webster's  ell  be  3  feet  4  inches, 
or  40  inches  long,  on  which  only  unscoured  cloth  is  mea- 
sured. 179J  Burns  '  IKillie  IKastle  dwelt  on  Tweed '  i, 
Willie  was  a  wabster  guid,  Cou'd  stown  a  clew  wi'  any 
bodie.  1841  Grn.  p.  Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  VI.  12  Is  it 
likely  that  it  is  only  because  the  websters  and  hosiers  do 
not  set  about  it  themselves  ?  1847  H,  S.  Riddell  Poems 
194  The  wabsters  weary  at  their  looms,  Maun  still  at  them 
be  thruming.  1892  Stevenson  Catriona  xv.  Tod  was  a 
wabster  to  his  trade. 
C.  attrib. ,  as  webster  beam,  loom. 

1334-S  Leicester  Borough  Rec.  (t9oi)  II.  17  Webstere  bem. 
IS99  Lane,  t  Cheshire  Wills  (Chetham  Soc)  152  Webster 
Lomes. 
d.  appositive. 

a  1568  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlviii.  43  A  weid.. Weill 
wrocht  in  the  Iwmis  with  wobstergwmis  [see  Gome  1].  I7ax 
Ramsay  Elegy  on  Patie  Birnie  xii,  A  crishy  Webster  Loun. 
1785  Burns  Holy  Fairxx,  An'  there,  a  batch  o'  wabster  lads. 
Blackguarding  frae  Kilmarnock.  i8i8  Scott  Rob  Roy  xxvi, 
A  puir  wabster  body.  x888  Doughty  ^ra^^/a  Deserta  I.  225 
Good  webster-wives  weave  in  white  borders  made  of  their 
sheep's  wool 

Websterite  (we-bstarait).  Min.  [Named  in 
1823  after T.  IVebsier, who  discovered  it:  see  -its.] 
A  synonym  of  Aluminite. 

1823  H.  J.  Brooke  Crysta/logr.  452.  1837  Dana  Min.  450. 
1855  J.  Phillips  Afan.  Geol.  386. 

t  We'bstery.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Webster  +  -T.] 
Goods  made  by  a  webster ;  woven  materials. 

X588  Parks  tr,  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  7  They  do  sell  none 
of  their  silkes  there  by  the  yard,  neither  any  olher  kinde  of 
websterie, , .  but  by  the  waight.  Ibid.  368  There  is  also  great 
store  of  flaxe,  cotton,  and  other  kinde  of  webstrie. 

t  Wecche,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  i  'weooan,  3 
weoohe,  4  weohche.  Pa.  t.  3  weeht(e,  wehte, 
3-4  •weijt(t)e,  4  wight.  [OE.  wiccan  =  OHG. 
wecchen  (mod.G.  wecketi),  ON.  vekja,  Goth,  {us-) 
viakjan,  f.  root  *ivak- :  see  Wake  ».] 

1.  /;a«x.  To  rouse  from  sleep.  (Cf.  Awecchez».  1.) 
C897  Alfred  Gregory's  Past.  C.  Ixiv.  46t  Se  kok..aer- 

dzmoe  he  crawan  wille,  hefS  up  his  fiSru,  &  wec3  bine 
selfne,  42900  Crist  887  (Or.)  Englas  selbeorhte  on  efen 
blawaS  byman  on  brehtme, ,  .weccad  of  deaSe  dryhtgumena 
bearn.  e  xaoj  Lay.  798  Ohtliche  heom  slaeS  on  &  weccheS 
heom  of  slepa.  c  1300  St.  Brandan  446  That  hi  ne  wei^te 
no3t  the  [sleeping]  fisches,  leste  hi  here  schip  breke.  13., 
K.  Alls.  2925  We  weore  aslepe,  Darie  us  wight.  13. . 
Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  1628  Thous  [he]  the  king  bigan  to  v/echche, 
And  saide,  *  Sire,  vp  !  vp  I  hit  is  dai !  * 

2.  To  Stir  up,  excite  (e.  g.  wind,  fire,  passion, 
strife).     (Of.  Awecche  v.  2.) 

Beovml/ "20^6  OnginneS  ^eomormod  geongum  cempan . . 
wi^bealu  weccean.  4:900  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  iii.  (1890)  268 
For^on  Drihten  lyfte  ontyne3,  windas  weceS.  c  laoo  Trin. 
Coll.  Ham.  137  Ne  beo  J»unoht.  .wilful  to  wecchen  lust  J?ar 
to.  Ibid.  161  [The  devil]  weccheS  among  hem  flite  and 
win.  f  X205  Lay.  16216  pc  wind  wxht  Uia7S  wehte]  )»at 
fur  Jraet  hit  wunderliche  born. 

Weoh(e,  obs.ff.  Watch,  Which,  Witch,  Wtch. 

Wechesafe,  obs.  form  of  Vouchsafe. 

"Weoht,  Wechty,  Sc.  fT.  Weight,  Weighty. 

Week,  obs.  form  of  Weak  a.,  Wick. 

■Weckid,  -it,  obs.  forms  of  Wicked. 

Wed  (wed),  rf.  Obs.  tY.c.  dial.  Alsoi,4wedd, 
3-6  wedde,  (.1;  wede,  weed)  ;  5-9  Sc.  wad,  (5 
vad),  g^c.  andrf/a/.wadd;  7wade.  [Com.Teut. : 
OE.  ivedid  neut.  =  OFris.  wed  neut.,  pledge, 
covenant,  OS.  weddi  neut.,  pledge  (MLG.  wedde 
pledge,  wager,  etc.),  (M)Du.  wediie  fem.,  wages, 
OHG.  wetli  neut.  (MHG.  wette,  wet  neut.,  fern., 
pledge,  wager,  etc.,  mod.G.  wette  fem.,  wager), 
ON.  ve6  neut.,  pledge  (MSw.  vap  neut.,  pledge, 
wager,  Sw.  vSd  neut.,  wager),  Goth,  wadi  neut., 
earnest-money,  pledge  :— OTeut.  *wadjo-m,  cogn. 
w.  L.  vadem  (vas)  masc,  surety  (whence  vadi- 
monium  bail),  Lith.  wadiioti  to  redeem  a  pledge. 
The  OTeut.  word  was  adopted  in  the  Rom.  langs. : 
see  Gage  sb.'^.  Wage  sb.l 
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1.  A  pledge,  something  deposited  as  security  for  a 
payment  or  the  fulfilment  of  an  obligation ;  some- 
times of  a  person,  a  hostage. 

a  xiM  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1016,  &  heora  freond- 
scipe  )>sr  gefestnodon,  je  mid  wedde  je  mid  ajjc.  a  1*35 
Ancr.  R.  394  Ne  teUe3  me  him  god  feolawe  J>ct  leiS  his  wed 
ine  Giwene  uorto  acwiten  ut  his  fere?  a  1300  Cursor  M, 
6798  If  bat  t>ou . .  O  pur  man  tas  wedd  o  clath  Yeil[d]  a^ain 
J>at  clath.. Ar  sun  ga  dun  t>at  ilk  dai.  a  1310  in  Wright 
Lyric  F.  xxxtx.  no  He  hath  hewe  sum  wher  a  burthen  of 
brere,  tharefore  sum  hay-ward  hath  taken  ys  wed.  1377 
Lancu  p.  Pi.  B.  V.  244,  I  lerned  amonge  Lumbardes 
and  lewcs  a  lessoun..to  legge  a  wedde  and  lese  it.  138a 
Wyclif  Ezek.  xviii.  7  He  shal  jeelde  the  wed  (Vulg. 
^ignus]  to  the  dettour.  f  1389  Eng.  GUds  (1870)  gi  And 
qwo-so  come  after  prim<?  be  smeten,  he  shal  pay  yi,  or  leye 
a  wed.  1436  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  107  Item  I  wolle  that  the 
prioresse  &  the  house  of  Chesthunt  haue  frtely  theire 
Weddys  ayen  withouten  any  mony  payenge.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  ^if^li  Wedde,  or  tliynge  leyyd  yn  plegge,  vadiutu^ 
Pignus.  c  1450  Godstovj  Reg.  155  And  he  nother  his  heires 
«hold  never  take  wedde  of  the  forsaide  Anneys  or  of  her 
assignes.  xi^^Fortnans  Monumt.  Christ's  Hasp.,  Abing' 
don  -JO  For  now  is  Culham  hithe  i  com  to  an  ende,..Few 
folke  there  were  coude  that  wey  wende,  But  they  waged 
a  wed  or  payed  of  her  purse,  a  1500  in  Arnolde's  Chron. 
(1811)  18  Yf  any  man  of  our  landis.,take  any  tolle  or  cus- 
tume  of  the  citezens  of  London  other  wyse  than  they  shuld 
the  Sherefs  of  London  shall  lake  wed  of  hem  at  London.  1560 
RoLLAND  Seven  Sages  Prol.  iii,  My  buke  to  borrow  greitlie 
scho  did  Inquyre,  Ane  wed  thairfoir  scho  said  scho  wald 
doun  lay.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Mnj.  45  Some  things  are  bor- 
rowed and  lent,  be  giving  and  receavmg  of  ane  wad.  Ibid.^ 
Stat.  Alex.l/,\^  And  gif  he  may  not  glue  wades,,  he  sail  re- 
maine  as  wade  :  aye  and  quhill  he  enter  tlie  pledges,  quhilkis 
he  promised.  1776  Herd's  Sc.  So?tgs  \\.  Gloss.,  IVnd  or 
wea^  pledge,  wager,  pawn.  1818  Scott  Roi>  Roy  xxxiv, 
I  thought  the  cmeld  Morris  looked  devilish  queer  when 

1  determined  he  should  remain  a  wad,  or  hostage,  for  my 
safe  back-coming. 

h,  Ji^.j  or  in  reference  to  staking  one*s  life  (cf. 

2  c,  4). 

1340  Ayenb.  102  f>is  adopcion  is  ase  weddes  asc  zay J^  saynte 
paul  huerby  we  by^>  zikere  J^et  we  ssoUe  habbe  t>e  eritage 
ofoureuader.  [Cf.  Vulgate /i^wwj,  Eph.i.  14.]  ijSa  Langl. 
P.  PI.  A.  iir.  195  Hedde  I  be  Marchal  of  bis  Men. .  I  durste 
haue  Lleid  my  lyf,  and  no  lasse  wed.  He  hedde  beo  lord 
of  J?at  lond,  c  1375  Sc,  Leg,  Saints  xviii.  {Egipdane)  624 
For  oure  sawete  one  quhilk  [tree]  vas  he  put,  &  his  blud 
schede,  &  for  ws  put  nane  vthir  wed.  1399  Langl.  Rick. 
Redeles  in.  309  And  ho  so  grucche  or  grone,  ajeins  her 
grette  willes,  May  lese  her  lyff  lyglitly,  and  no  lesse  weddis. 
c  1400  Beryn  2984  No  les  wed  ben  ly  vis  I  c  1530  Pol,  Rel. 
^  L.  Poems  (1903)  59  He  that  lawith  at  a  mynstrels  worde, 
gevith  to  hym  a  wedde. 

t  C.  A  nuptial  pledge  or  promise.   Obs, 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xli.  {Agnes)  400  Here-of  in  vitnes- 
yng  remanis  ay  t?e  forsad  ryng  one  Jjc  fyngire  of  )?at  ymag 
of  vad  of  weding  in-to  vag.  1390  Cower  Conf.  \.  94  Bot 
ferst,  er  thou  be  sped,  Thou  schalt  me  leve  such  a  wedd, 
That  I  wol  have  thi  trowthe  in  honde  That  thou  schalt  be 
myn  housebonde. 

f  2.  In  various  phrases  the  sb.  assumes  the  con- 
textual sense  :  The  condition  of  being  pawned, 
mortgaged,  given  up  as  a  hostage,  etc  (Cf.  Pledge 
sK  6.)  Obs. 

a.  Toy  in  wed',  as  a  pledge  or  hostage.  In  wed 
of',  as  security  for  (a  payment,  etc.). 

For  dead  wed  {^  Mortgage)  see  Dead  a. 

Beo7vul/2^()Z  Ond  J>a  lofore  forjeaf  anjan  dohtor,  ham- 
weorSunge,  hyldo  to  wedde.  ciz'^o  Gen.  ^  Ex.  219S  Dis 
symeon  bi-lef  Sor  in  bond.  To  wedde  under  losepes  bond, 
c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxiv.  88  But  if  J>ou  pay  now,  I  shal  holde 
thi  wif  to  wed,  tyll  tyme  J>at  I  be  paied  fully  my  salary. 
1460  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  405  That  na  induellande 
of  this  burgh,  .tak  in  wed  ony  gudJs  that  Wat  Cutlaris  wife 
bryngis  for  ony  penyworthis  oythir  than  dry  siluer.  1488 
Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  L  98  [13/.  lOJ.]  quhiik  he  had 
gevin  away  at  the  Kingis  command,  and  had  the  Thesauraris 
signet  in  wed  tharof.  1S30  Burgh  Rec.  Edi>i.  (1871)  H.  28 
Item,  that  na  maner  of  parsonis  man  nor  woman  tak  ony  claiih 
in  weddfra  vtheris.  xs6x  Burgh  Rec.  StiriingizZZ'j)  79  Ane 
chenyie  of  gold,  .quhilk  the  Lady  Caterene.  .deliverit  him  in 
wed  of  the  sowme  of  ane  hundreth  and  tuenty  merkis.  1596 
Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  333  Uhe 
Scotis  sulde  gyue  Cumbirland,  ..in  wedd  of  payment  of  the 
hail  soume. 

f  b.  To  set,  put  J  lay  to  or  in  wed,  to  betake  on  wed : 
to  pawn,  pledge  (valuables),  to  deposit  (money)  as 
security;  to  mortgage  (land);  to  give  up  (a  person) 
as  a  hostage.  To  take  ottt  of  ived :  to  redeem  (some- 
thing pledged).  Obs, 

"i  a gioo  Alfred's  Dooms  xxxvi,  ^if  mon.  .hrsex'-- to  wedde 
selle.  c  X305  Lay.  25172  Mi  lond  ich  wulle  sette  to  wedde 
for  seolucre.  X297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  80SJ3  He.  .leide  willam 
is  bro|?er  to  wedde  normandye  &  borowede  J>er  uppe  of  him 
an  hondred  )>ousend  marc.  138a  Wyclif.*^/«(?j  ii.  8  And  on 
clothis  leyde  to  wedde  ihei  eeten  bysidis  eche  auter.  X387 
Thevisa  Higden  V.  31  Hym  was  levere  legge  to  wedde  [L. 
distrahere]  his  vessel  of  silver  and  of  gold..J>an  greve  pro- 
vinces and  londes  and  )?e  senatoures.  c  141a  Hoccleve 
De  Reg.  Princ.  4904  And  yl  he  stire  you  and  meeve  Your 
jewels  ley  in  wedde,  certein  he  Lovethe  your  estate  and 
pro.speritee.  X430  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot,  -^^l-z  Wyt  yhe  me 
in  my  strenyeand  myster  til  haf  put  in  wede  til  my  lowyt 
..frend  Andro  Osteler..al  the  landis  of  [etc.].  X4S0  Rolls 
0/ Parlt.  V.  205/2  His  plate  and  other  goodes  sold,  and  in 
wed  layed.  C1450  Merchant  ^  Son  162  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 
I.  143  Fadur,  y  schall  do  my  parte  to  helpe  yow  owt  of 
peyne,  Yf  y  schulde  leye  my  selfe  to  wedd,  or  that  ye  come 
ageyne.  S46a  xnSpalding  Club  Misc.  V.  22  His  tua  sponys 
..at  wer  laid  in  wede  to  the  said  Tiiome.  X483  Calh. 
Angl.412/1  Tota.\c.cowto(Wetidc,depignerare.  cisoo  Lyt. 
Geste  Robyn  Mode  212  My  londes  bethe  sette  to  wedde.. 
To  a  ryche  abbot  ..Of  saynt  Mary  abbay.  1536  Bellendes 
Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  p.  Ivii,  He  that  said  his  swerd,  or  laid 
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it  to  wed,  was  degradit  of  auctoritc,  and  banist,  as  unworthy 
creature,  out  of  thair  cumpany.  X567  in  6th  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm,  643/2  Layd  in  wed  to  Maister  Robert  Ry- 
chartson..in  pledge  of  fywe  thousand  pundis  thir  jowellis 
after  following.  1573  in  Inventaires  de  la  Royne  Descosse 
(Bannatyne  Club)  Pref,  p.  cliii,  All  that  was  lefte  of  the 
juelles  unlayde  to  wed.  X597  J.  S.  Cert.  MS.  Poems,  fVay 
to  Thrift  F  6,  And  lay  to  wed  both  pot  and  panne  When 
the  fire  clean  is  blowne  out.  fj..Df^<ken  Wife  o'  Gallowa 
v.  in  Herd  Sc.  Songs  (1776)  II.  39  My  Sunday's  coat  she 
has  laid  it  a  wad. 

+  C.  fig.  Often,  to  lay  ones  life,  head,  to  wed,  used 
to  confirm  or  guarantee  an  assertion  or  an  under- 
taking (cf.  4).  Obs. 

^'jiBlichl.Hom.i^i  paes  Hainan  Gastes,sewaes of heofenum 
onsended..to  wedde  J^aes  heofontican  e^les.  a  ly:^  Cursor 
M.  16670  pare  he  gaf  his  suete  flesche  forur  ranscun  in  wedd. 
1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1725)  246  Sir  Adam  of  Streiton 
fulle  hard  was  he  led,  Nount  without  encheson,  1  lay  my 
gloue  to  wed.  X377  Langl.  P.  PL  B.  xvni.  31  Lyf  seyth  Jjat 
he  likth  and  leytn  his  lif  to  wedde,  pat  [etc.].  £^1380  Wyclif 
Sel.  Wks.  III.  423  Herby  )>ei  myght  bye  mennis  synnes, 
and  laye  hor  soules  in  wedde,  J>at  o\-^x  mennis  soules  shulde 
be  saved.  1390  Gowkr  Conf.  \.  95  And  thus  his  trowthe 
he  Icith  to  wedde.  c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xv.  167  Thei.. 
profredcn  here  hedes  to  wedde,  but  jif  it  wolde  falle  as  thei 
seyden.  c  1400  Gosp.  Nicodemus  (Galba)  100  paJre  carping 
Jjare  no  thing  \>om  knew,  We  lay  oure  heuiddes  in  wed. 
1430-40  Lydg.  Bochas  viii.  xxiv.  (1554)  194  b,  The  sweord  of 
Arthur  he  durst  not  abide,  Lest  he  should  lay  his  lyfe  to 
wed.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xxviii.  56,  I  dar  lay  my  heede 
to  wed,  Or  that  we  go  vntill  oure  bed  That  we  shall  here 
anothere.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  iv.  633  y\x.  felle  Sothron 
left  the  lyfF  to  wed.  Ibid.  ix.  1209  My  hed  to  wed,  Loch- 
lewyn  he  past  to  se.  a  1500  in  Pol.  Rel.  <5-  L.  Poems  (1903) 
247  A  lechehath  layd  hys  hed  to  wed  To  make  a  plaster  that 
wolde  me  please,  c  XSV>  ^^ ickuorner  Q  ),  I  warraunt  you 
she  wyli  neuer  saye  you  naye  My  lyfe  I  dare  laye  to  wedde. 
t  d.  To  lie  or  be  to  or  in  ived :  to  be  in  pawn.  ///, 
andyff.   Obs. 

CX386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  360  Lat  hym  be  wafj  his  oekke 
lith  to  wedde.  1464  Paston  Lett.  11.  146  For  in  London 
lyih  to  wedde  many  ryche  jowells  of  ouns.  X497  Ace.  Ld. 
High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  345  Iiem..giffin  to  the  Prothonotar, 
to  quit  out  the  Duke  of  YorkJs  broune  hors  that  lay  in  wed 
in  the  toune,  xiiij  lib.  ^15x8  Skelton  Magnyf.  2168  He 
may  rynse  a  pycher,  for  his  plate  is  to  wed.  X556-7  Rec. 
Inverness  (New  Spalding  Club)  I.  5  The  forsaid  pece  of 
land  wes  lyand  to  hyme  in  wed  of  ten  pundis. 

■f-S.  Something  taken  or  left  that  serves  as  evi- 
dence.  Obs. 

a  X300  Cursor  M.  4402  Bot  for  mi  cri  ful  suiih  he  [Joseph] 
fled  And  left  wit  me  a  taken  wedd  \G6ti.  a  tokin  in  wedd] ; 
His  mantel  es  bi-left  wit  me,  J)at  ilk  man  J?eesothe  mai  see. 
Ibid.  T}Q^  Fra  ]>e  kings  aun  bedd  )>us  he  \sc.  David]  broght 
a  priue  wedd. 
4.  A  stake  in  a  game  or  wager.  Also  fig*  f  To 
lay  wed :  to  wager  (cf.  2  c). 

c  x3ao  Sir  Trisir.  320  Now  bobe  her  wedde  lys,  And  play 
J>ai  biginne.  c  X375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  i.  {Petrus)  488  Lat 
Symone  one  fer  stand  fra  pe  bede.  And  je  sal  se,  I  lay 
wede,  pe  fendis  craft  sone  onhyde.  1540  St.  Papers  Hen. 
VIII  (1836)  V.  178  He  harde  the  Kynge  say.. that  He 
trestyd  to  gett  that  proffett  that  never  Kynge  of  Scottes 
had,  and  He  shulde  other  have  yt,  or  yt  shulde  coste  Hym 
the  best  wed  He  had  to  leysse.  X665  Brathwait  Comm. 
'J'lvo  Talcs  166  It  is  a  dear  wade,  when  your  Life  lies  upon 
last  Stake.  X670  Blount  Clotsogr.  (ed.  3),  Wed,  a  gage  or 
pawn;  a  word  still  retained  in  the  Country  sport,  called 
Pray  my  Lord  a  course  in  your  pttrk.  \^^^  J.  Kelly  Sc. 
Prov.  19  A  Wad  is  a  Fool's  Argument.  Spoken  when,  after 
hot  disputing,  we  offer  to  lay  a  Wager  that  we  are  in  the 
Right.  x8os  SiBBALD  Chron.  Sc.  P.  IV.  Gloss.,  Wadds,  a 
youthful  amusement,  wherein  much  use  is  made  of  pledges. 
x8o8  Jamieson,  Wadds,.. In  this  game,  the  players  being 
equally  divided.. each  lays  down  one  or  more  tvads  or 
pledges  at  that  extremity  where  the  party,  to  which  he 
belongs,  chuse  their  station.  A  boundary  being  fixed  at.an 
equal  distance  from  the  extremities,  the  object  is  to  carry 
on  the  wads  fi  om  the  one  of  these  to  the  other. 
fS,  A  gage  of  battle,   Obs, 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8404  Tak  je  non 
hede  of  J)eyr  grete  host,ffor  wel  je  wot  ]?ei  ar  hot  host,,  .ffor 
J)em  our  wed  schal  nought  be  leued.  c  X435  in  Kingsford 
Chron,  London  (1905)  54  '  This  shuU  1  preve  with  my  body, 
and  se  here  my  wedde  ' :  and  threwe  fforth  his  hode. 

1 6.  Comb,  (all  Obs.):  wed-bed,  the  marriage 
bed  ;  wedbedrip  Law,  some  kind  of  Bkdbip  (the 
force  of  wed'  is  uncertain) ;  wed-breach,  breach  of 
covenant  {OE.),  adultery;  wed-break  [as  if  OE. 
*wedbreca],  an  adulterer ;  wed-brother  [cf.  ON, 
vedbrtfdir],  a  sworn  brother  ;  wed-fee,  a  wager,  the 
prize  in  a  contest ;  wed-fere,  a  spouse ;  wed- 
keeper,  a  stakeholder  ;  wedman,  a  married  man  ; 
//.  married  people ;  wed-shooting  (Sc.  wad-), 
shooting  for  a  prize ;  wed-spite  nonce-wd.  = 
Spite-W£D, 

In  the  later  instances  referring  to  marriage  prob.  directly 
associated  with  Wed  i'. 

ax65o  Old  Robin  9  in  Percy  Fo I.  MS.  I.  235  They  had 
not  in  their  *wed  bed  laid,  scarcly  were  both  on  sleepe,  but 
vpp  shee  rose.  1798  W.  Taylor  in  Mofithly  Mag.  V.  367 
Those  priests  the  wed-bed  who  renounce,  c  X3a5  in  Ken- 
nett  Par.  Antig.  (1818)  I.  575  Et  debet  unam  "Wedbednp 
pro  voluntaie  domina.  cioao  Wulfstan  Ho>n.  xxxiii. 
(1883)164  Eacsyndan  wide.  .]>urh  aSbrycas  and  Surh'wed- 
brycas  and  3urh  mistlice  leasuuga  forloren  and  forlogen. 
1638  W.  Lisle  Heliodorus  n.  29  This  crime  of  wed-breach. 
a  X300  E.  E.  Psalter  xlix.  18  If.  .with  *wedbrek  [Vulg^cww 
adulteris]  \>\  dele  ^>ou  sete.  ciiooO.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  D) 
an.  1016,  Coman  begen  l)a  cyningas  to  gKdre..&  wurdon 
feolajan  &  "wed  bro3ra.  fxaos  Lay.  14469  Send  after 
mine  sune  Octa  &  aefter.  .Ebissa  his  wed-brot^er.  1:1300 
K.  Horn  (Laud  MS.)  295  He  tok  wit  him  ano^er  hat  was 
homes  wed  brojwr.    c  xy^p  Florice  ^  Bl.  (Abbotsf.  Club) 
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163  We  beth  wed  brethren  and  trewthe  iplight  c  1400  Brut 
(1906)  120  O  )>ow  false  traitoiire !  haste  ^ow  my  trewe  wed- 
broJ>er  slayn  for  cause  of  me?  c  1430  Av<nv.  Arth.  x,  Rutte 
carpe  we  now  of  ther  othir  thre,  How  thay  preuyd  hor 
*wedde.fee.  1504-5  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  III.  128 
Item,  to  Dande  Doulc,  that  the  King  tynt  on  ane  wedfee, 
xiiij  s.  a  j6oo  Montgomerik  Devot.  Potnts  \\\.  7  Sleep  na 
mair  in  sleuth  and  sin,  Bot.  .richtlyrin  That  hevinly  wedfie 
for  to  win  Vliilk  he  prepairs  for  his.  1630  in  A.  Maxwell 
Hiit.  Old  Dundee  (1884)  40S  [He]  put  in  the  hands  of 
Thomas  Scot . .  twa  double-angels  of  gold  upon  ane  woodfie 
bctwix  himself  and  Alexander  Hering.  1637  Rutherford 
Let.  to  Alex.  Gordon  16  June,  It  is  folly  then  for  men  to 
say,  this  is  not  Christ's  plea,  he  will  lose  the  wed-fee,  men 
are  like  to  beguile  him:  that  were  indeed  a  strange  play. 
13 . .  Sir  Beues  (A)  3 :  68,  I  trowe,  he  is  noujt  now  here,  l?at 
schel  he  me  *wedde-fere  !  1591  R.  Bruce  Serm.  Edin. 
C4b,  For  as  to  this  conscience,  it  is  a  faithfull  *wed- 
keepcr  ;  the  gages  that  it  receiveth,  it  randeris.  c  1460 
TowntUy  Myst.  iii.  400  Me  ihynk  my  hert  ryfis, ,  .To  se  sKh 
stryfis  *wedmen  cmong.  Ibid,  xiii.  63  We  sely  wedmen  dre 
mekyll  wo.  ci4-;s  Pict.  Voc.  in  \Vr..Wiilcker  806/22  Hie 
sponsus,  a  wedman.  179a  Statist.  Ace,  Scot.  II,  509  Many 
amuse  themselves. .with  shooting  for  prizes,  called  here 
*wad. shooting.  C1560  Sir  T.  Smith  in  Strype  /.//^r  (1698) 
App.  24  You  may  well  be  called  Mr.  Agamus  or  Misogamus, 
Surnamed  in  right  English,  *Wedspite,  or  Spitewed.  For 
I  never  heard  Man  speak  so  despiiefully  against  Wedding 
and  Marriage  of  the  Queens  Majesty  in  my  Life. 

Wed  (wed),  V.  Inflected  wedded  (also  wed), 
wedding.  Forms  :  i  weddian,  2-3  weddenn, 
3-4  wedden,  weddi,  -y,  3-5  wedd,  (4  weed, 
5  weede,  wid,  weddon),  3-6  wedde,  8-9  Sc. 
wad,  4-  wed.  [Com.  Teut.  :  OE.  weddian  corre- 
sponds to  OFris.  weddia,  MLG.  wedden,  OHG. 
wettdn  (MHG.,  mod.G.  weilen),  to  pledge,  wager, 
ON,  vedja  to  pledge,  Goth,  ga-wadjdn  to  espouse 
(dp/ioftff^ai)  :— OTeut.  *wakjojan,  f.  *wadjo-m 
\Ved  sb, 

l"he  form  wed  in  the  pa.  t.  is  now  only  dialectal ;  in  the 
pa.  pple.  it  is  common  dini.  but  otherwise  rare  exc  in  poetry.] 

+  1.  intr.  To  engage,  covenant  (to  do  something). 
OnlyOE.  (Const,  genitive  or  to  with  gernndial  inf.) 

aiooo  Laws Mthtlstan%  23  (Liebermann)^if  hwaordales 
weddise,  donne  cume  he  [etc.).    c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xxii. 

5  And  his..him  weddedon  feoh  to  syllenne. 

2.  trans.  To  wager,  stake  (e.  g.  money,  one*s  life, 
one*s  head).     Obs,  exc.  Sc.  and  north, 

136a  Langl.  p.  pi.  a.  IV.  129  And  5if  t>ou  worchest  hit  in 
wit  Ich  wedde  bojw  myn  Eres,  t>at  lawe  schal  ben  a  laborer. 
'393  ^i'i'i'  ^  '"•  36  My  lyf  ich  dar  wedde,  He  slial  lese  for 
hure  loue  a  Uppe  of  trewe  charite.     c  1430  Ckex>.  Assigm  27 

6  ^at  dare  I  my  hedde  wedde.  1^60  Peebles  Burgh  Rec, 
(1872)  262  Stene  Robcsoiie  weddit  ten  meikis  of  money 
aganes  the  said  tar  barrell  that  scho  suld  nocht  mary  the 
said  king  of  Swane.  a  1600  MoNTCOvteRiB  Sonn.  xlvi.  8 
Shute  on  ;  lat  sie  vho  first  my  wedfie  wins ;  For  I  will  wed 
ane  apple  and  a  nute.  1786  Hurns  Earnest  Cry  ^  Prayer 
XV,  Or  faith  I  I'll  wad  my  new  pleugh-pettlc,  Ye '11  see't  or 
lang.  1S18  ScoTT  t/rt.  Midi,  xxxvi,  I'll  wad  ye  a  plack,  as 
we  say  in  the  north,  that  you  get  the  pardon  from  the  king. 
S843  in  T.  Douhl^d^yCoquet'Dale  Fishing  Songs  (1852)  no 
I'se  wad  a  pund,  when  night  comes  round,  That,  creel  for 
creel,  we   bang   them  a'  I      1876  IVhitby  Gloss.,    It^ad,  to 

ledge ;  to  bet.     1894  A.  Rrid  Sangs  o'  the  Heatheriand  54 
'U  wad  that  sune  our  neebors'beids  Will  doors  and  windocks 
thrang. 

3.  To  marry.  (Common  in  dialects;  otherwise 
only  literary.^  a.  trans.  Originally,  to  make  (a 
woman)  one's  wife  by  the  giving  of  a  pledge  or 
earnest.  More  fully,  +  to  wed  (a  woman)  to  wifCj 
to  or  unto  his  wife.  Hence,  of  a  person  of  either 
sex  :  To  t.nke  in  marriage ;  to  become  the  husband 
or  wife  of  (a  person)  by  participating  in  a  pre- 
scribed ceremony  or  formal  act. 

4X1000  Laws  Edmund,  Be  wifmannes  beweddunge  §  i 
(Liebermann)  ?if  man  micdan  o03e  wif  weddian  wille,&  hit 
swa  hire  &  freondan  ^elicije,  [etc.].  Ibid,  §  6  Jif  hy  pox\x\^ 
aelces  J^inges  samm*ele  beon,  Sonne  fon  ma^as  to  &  weddian 
heora  majan  to  wife.  ci»o5  Lay.  22243  Pis  maiden  he  gon 
wedde  and  nom  heo  to  his  bedde.  c  lago  Gen.  ff  Ex.  1090 
Two  5or  werren  quam  him  So^te  ear  To  wedden  his  two 
dojtre«  Sear;  Loth  hem  warnede.  ci>7S  Lav.  4500  A  king 
of  Britayne  hadde  hire  i-wedded  [£ri2os  biweddedj.  13.. 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A  772  Quat-kyn  byng  may  be  bat  lambe,  pat 
be  wolde  wedde  vnto  hys  vyf?  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1422 
Wolde  he  be  my  worldly  make  &  weddy  me  to  wyue.  Ibid. 
aoi2,  &  she  hym  wedede  after  J^n  \>3X  was  hure  fader  fo. 
c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  XV.  73  pe  lady  had  mykill  sorow 
I>at  scho  had  wedded  him.  c  1475  Rau/  Coil^ear  925  Wed 
ane  worthie  to  wyfe.  1485  Pt^mpton  Corr.  (Camden)  48 
My  lord  Schanchlcr  publyshed  m  the  Parlament  house  tne 
•ame  day,  that  the  Kings  gud  grace  shall  weede  my  lady 
Elizabeth,  a  1533  Kernf.ks  Huon  Ixii.  216, 1  wyll  wed  her 
to  my  wyfe.  1548-0  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Matrimony  14  With 
thys  ring  I  thee  wed.  issa  IIuloet,  Wedde,  demtbo,  for  the 
woman  ;  desponso,  for  the  man.  IS99SHAKS.  A/rich  Adoill. 
ii.  118  If  you  loue  her,  then  to  morrow  wed  her.  ^1663 
KiLLiGREW  Parson's  ll^edd.  iv.  i.  (1664I  12^  Pars.  If  she  be 
my  wife  Sir?  I  have  wedded  her  and  I'edded  her,  what 
other  Ceremonies  would  you  have?  1794  Hlrns  library  Pund 
tf*  Tow  iv,  And  'or  I  wad  anither  jad,  I'll  wallop  in  a  tow. 
1816  J.  Wii^oN  City  ofPlagite  i.  iv.  248  The  husband,  now 
no  longer  tied  May  wed  a  new  and  blushing  bride.  1856 
AvTOUN  Dothwellx.  xxiv,  I  wed  A  trembling,  sickly,  shrewish 
dame,  And  put  her  from  my  bed,  1873  Black  Pr.  Thule  ix. 
133  To  think  that  your  aunt  would  forbid  your  wedding  a 
King's  daughter  ! 

j(ig.  <:i38o  Wvci.iF  Set.  Wks.  III.  339  Cristis  Chirche  is 
his  Spouse... And  fer  be  it  fro  Cristenc  men  to  grauntc  J>at 
Crist  ha>  weddid  ^  f^nd.  c  X450  Godstow  Reg.  15  O  true 
valeyntyne  is  oure  lord  to  me. . .  With  his  blode,  Seynt  dauid  ! 
he  did  me  wedde.  1503  Shaks.  Rich.  If,  v.  i.  94  Come,  come, 
in  wooing  Sorrow  let  s  be  bricfe,  Since  wedding  it,  there  is 
tuch  length  in  Gricfe.     1667  Milton  P.  L,  v.  216  They  led 


fi 


the  Vine  To  wed  her  Elm.  1670  Dkyukn  2nd  Pt.  Cong. 
Granada  HI.  {16 J 2)  113  In  gaining  him,  I  gain  that  Fortune 
too  Which  he  has  Wedded,  and  which  I  but  Wooe.  1781 
CowpER  Retirem.  229  As  woodbine  weds  the  plant  within  her 
reach. 

t  b.  Phrase.  To  wed  {a)  wife :  to  get  married. 
xa97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  6798  Me  sede  )je  king  t»at  he  moste 
nede  wede  wif  a  1300  C»rsorM.  3216  Abraham  wald  in  his 
lijf  ^at  ysaac  had  wedded  a  wijf.  c  13*5  Lat  le  Freine  248 
Than  was  ther.  .A  riche  knight,  .yong,  and  joliue;  And  had 
nought  yete  y-wedded  wiue.  1377  Langl.  P.  Pt.  B,  x.  149 
He  hath  wedded  a  wyf  with-inne  this  syx  monethcs.  1460 
Capgrave  Chron.  (Rolls)  139  The  fader  of  GefreyPlauntgenet 
wedded  a  wyf  only  for  beuie.  X54J  Udall  Erasm.  Apo/h. 
124  b,  To  one  demaundyng  when  best  season  wer  to  wedde 
a  wife, 

4.  To  bind  (the  contracting  parties)  in  wedlock; 
to  conduct  the  marriage  ceremony  for  (a  man  and 
woman) ;  also  abso/. 

1 ...  R  7/ leoyChrodega  fig  (Napier)  81  Brydguman  &  bryde 
mid  ^ebedum  &  mid  ofringum  mzessepieost  sceal  bletsian  & 
weddian  hi  &  betsecan  hi  be  lagum.  CX440  Jacob's  IVelt  21 
We  schewyn  acursyd . .  alle  preestys  l>at . .  weddy n  ony  ol>ere 
but  here  owyn  parysschenys  wyth*oute  leve,  or  weddyn 
wythoute  J>e  banys  askyd.  c  1450  Godstoxv  Reg.  i  Alle  men 
of  religion  J>at  howselith,  or  weddith,  or  anelilh  any  man  or 
woman,  with-out  leve.  c  145a  Contin.  Brut  425  The  Erche- 
bisshop  of  Caunturburi.  .weddid  hem  togederis  there  by 
ordynaunce  of  God  and  holy  chirche.  a  1533  Berners  Huon 
Ixii.  214  How  Huon..  went  to  Rome  to  the  pope,  who  weddyd 
togyther  Huon  and  the  fayr  Esclaramonde.  1546  Vorks. 
Chantry  Surv.  (Surtees)  228  The  sayd  incumbent  shuld.. 
burye,  wedde,  and  christen  wythin  the  sayd  chappell.  1876 
Miss  Broughton  Joan  i,  xxxii,  The  Helvtsley  Courier  de- 
votes three  columns  to  the  describing  of.. how  they  were 
clad,  who  wed  them,  [etc.]. 

b.  To  give  (a  woman)  in  marriage  ;  to  cause  to 
be  married. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Trc^lus  v.  863  And  whi  here  fader  tarieih 
so  longe  To  wedden  here  vn-lo  som  worthi  wight,  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vi.  {Thomas)  47  pe  kingc  of  (>at  cunctre  of 
nev  his  douchtir  vedit  had.  1843  J.  S.  Knowles  Secretary 
II.  i.  21  My  father  cannot  wed  me  'gainst  my  will. 

5.  pass.  To  be  joined  in  wedlock;  to  be  married 
t  with,  t  untOj  to  (a  husband  or  wife) ;  also,  to  be 
joined  together  as  husband  and  wife, 

c  iwoo  Ormin  1942  &  ^uw  birrl>  witenn  }>att  ^ho  wass 
Weddedd  l^urrh  Godcss  wille  Wi^t>  an  weppmann  off  hire 
kinn.  Ibid.  1990&  forrjji  wass  5ho  till  Jossep  Wi^>i>  Godess 
la^he  weddedd.  a  xasj  Ancr.  R.  394  Auh  pauh  heo  were 
iwedded  him  heo  muhte  i-wur5en  so  unwrest,  [etc.].  c  1300 
Havelok  1127  To-mo(r]we  ye  sholen  ben  weddeth,  And, 
maugre  |>in,  to-gidere  beddeth.  138.  Wvclif  Semi.  Sel. 
Wks.  \.  3;j4  She  lyvede  sevene  ^eer  wi^  hir  hosebonde  l>at 
was  weddid  wI^j  hir  fro  her  maidenhod.  <xi45o  Knt.  de  la 
Tour  xlvii-xlix.  66  After  the  knight  was  wedded  to  another 
wiff,  and  he  and  the  secounde  wiff  leued  togedre  .v.  yere. 
15*9  Frith  Antithesis  96  b,  I'he  Pope  sayeth. .,  my  prestes 
also  shall  not  be  wedded.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  1.  i.  37  In 
Siracusa  was  I  borne,  and  wedde  Vnto  a  woman,  happy  but 
for  me.  1610  Holland  Camden*s  Brit.  231  Cecihcwas 
wedded  to  IhomasGreic.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  828  And 
Adam,  wedded  to  another  Eve,  Shall  live  with  her  enjoying, 
I  extinct.  1673  J.  W[ade]  Vinegar  ^  Mustard  (1873)  2* 
Before  that  ever  we  were  wed.  1819  Scott  Ivanhoe  xxiv. 
When  I  returned..!  found  her  wedded  to  a  Gascon  squire. 
1874  Green  Short  Hist.  iv.  §  1. 162  Eleanor  the  daughter  of 
Simon  of  Montfort.  .was  wedded  to  him  [Llewelyn]  at  the 
English  court, 

J^^-  ^  *374  Chaucer  Anel,  ^  Arc.  131  Hir  hart  was  to  him 
weddid  with  a  Rtnge.  a  1400  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS. 
xl.  253  Ihesu,  my  soule  is  wcddet  to  J>e. 

6.  intr.  (falso  refi^.  To  enter  into  the  matri- 
monial state ;  to  take  a  wife  or  husband ;  to  con- 
tract matrimony.     Const,  "^to,  with. 

a  xaa^  Ancr,  R,  36S  Nolde  him  liken  betere  {len  }>auh  me 
seide  him  J»et  heo  gleowede  &  gomede,  &  wedde  mid  o3er 
men,  &  liuede  in  deliccs?^  c  1393  Chaucer  Marriage  18  Bet 
ys  to  wedde  than  brenne  in  worse  wise.  1483  Caxton  Golden 
Leg.  170/1  Aurelyan.  .came  to  domycelle  for  to  wedde  and 
accomplissh  the  maryage  by  force  ageynst  hir  wyll.  1530 
Palsgr.  778/2  There  be  seasons  forbydden  to  wedde  in. 
156a  J.  Heywood  Prov.  <V  Eii^r.  (1867)  132  Who  wedth  ere 
he  be  wise,  shall  die  ere  he  tnnue.  159a  Kyd  Murther.  /. 
Brciven  Wks.  (1901)  293  '  But  if  I  were  so  minded  *  (quoth 
he), '  I  would  be  twice  aduised  how  I  did  wed  with  such  a 
strumpet  as  thy  selfc'.  1596  Shaks.  Tarn.  Shrew  iiu  ii.  17 
Hee'll  wooe  a  thousand,.  .Vet  neuer  meanes  to  wed  where 
he  hath  woo'd.  i6io  J.  Dvke  Counterpoyson  (1620)  21  And 
yet  how  many  sticfee  not  to  wed  to  Canaanites  !  1721 
Lett.fr.  Mist's  Jml.  {1722)  II.  248  A  Country  Fellow  had 
the  Misfortune  to  wed  with  one  of  the  Godly.  1781  Cowper 
Tabte-T.  554  As  if  the  poet,  purposing  towed.  Should  carve 
himself  a  wife  in  gingerbread.  1807  Crabbe  Par.  Reg.  i. 
434  Yet.,  there  were  times  of  joy,  (The  day  they  wed,  the 
christening  of  the  boy),  a  1834  Coleridge  in  Lit.  Rem. 
(1839)  IV.  59  Alas  !  alas  I  this  is  the  misery  of  it,  that  so 
many  wed  and  so  few  areChristianly  married  \  1859  Tenny- 
son ATarr.  Geraint  227  And  may  you.  .live  to  wed  with  her 
whom  first  you  love.  1884  H.  Spkncek  in  Contemp.  Rev. 
Feb.  155  Dissenters.. were  made  free  to  wed  by  a  purely 
civil  rite. 

Jig.  a  1M5  Leg.  Kath.  1517  He  haue^  iweddet  him  to  mi 
meiShad  mil  te  ring  of  rihte  bileaue.  x6zi  Hevlin  Micro- 
cosfnus  24^  [The  Thames]  flieth  through  Berks,  Buck  :  Mid- 
cilcsex,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Essex;  and  so  weddeth  himself 
with  the  Kentish  Medway. 

7.  trans.  To  unite  as  in  marriage,  a.  To  attach 
(a  person,  his  thoughts,  etc.)  indissolubly  by  affec- 
tion to  something.  Chiefly  in  />assive,  to  be  obsti- 
nately attached  to  (an  opinion,  one's  own  will,  a 
luibit,  a  faction,  etc.).  Also  (rarely)  ref.,  to  addict 
or  devote  oneself/*?  a  party. 

c  1397  Chauckr  Lack  Stedf.  28  (MS.  Cotton)  O  prince.. 
Drede  god.  ..^nd  wed  thi  folk  ayen  to  stedfastnesse.  1421 
s6  Pol.  Poems  xviii.  6  Swete  ^oujt  in  deuocion,  Is  weddid  to 


chastite.  x54>  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  279b,  Thb  Fompeius. . 

wedded  hymsclfe  wholly  to  thefacdon  ofSylla.  a  1548  Hall 


Chron.,  Hen.  VI JI 181  b.  The  kvng  perceived  &  knewe  well, 
that  the  quene  was  wedded  to  her  awne  opinion.  156a  J. 
Heywood  Prov.  ^  Epigr.  L  ij  b,  I  was  wedded  vnto  my  wyll. 


1575  Fleming  Virg.  A'wct?/. To  Indifferent  Rdr.,The  Bucolikes 
of  Virgil , .  I  haue  translated  into  the  Englishe  tongue,  wed- 
ding my  selfe  (as  it  were)  toy*  vulgar  and  common  phrase  of 
speach.  1614  Ralegh  Hist.  IVorld  lu.  i.  §  5.  9  It  highly 
commends  his  diligence  and  judgement,  that  he  was  not  so 
wedded  to  any  author,  as  affected  with  the  loue  of  truth. 
i669STURMYA/rtn"«iT'j;i/a_f.  VII.  xxxi.  47  They  are  so  wedded 
to  superstition,  that  some  adore  the  Devil.  1703  R.  Neve 
City  ^  C.  Purchaser's  Nations,  .are  very  apt  to  be  wedded 
to  their  own  Ways  and  Methods,  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  ^ 
Gard.  20  The  frivolous  Cares  that  wed  you  to  the  Town. 
171a  Arbuthnot  yohn  Bull  iv,  vi,  Your  Honour  has  it  in 
your  power  to  wed  me  still  closer  to  your  interest  1  £^1750 
Shenstonk  Love  ^  Hon.  88  The  love  That  weds  each  bosom 
to  its  native  soil.  1800  Campbell  On  leaving  a  Scene  in 
BitvariawW,  Then  wed  thee  to  an  exile's  lot.  1B66  Tkollope 
Claverings  iii,  He  was  not  wedded  to  the  joys  of  his  college 
hall,  or  the  college  common  room.  1887  Colvin  Keats  ii.  34 
Ready  to  entertain,  .any  set  of  ideas..,  he  could  never  wed 
himself  to  any  as  representing  ultimate  truth.  1889  Mrs.  K. 
Kennard  Landing  a  Prize  viii,  You  have  been  wedded  to 
your  comforts  all  your  life.  1913  Woodkow  Wilson  New 
Freedom  vi.  119  Ihere  are  those,  of  course,  who  are  wedded 
to  the  old  ways. 

fb.  To  unite  by  liking  or  custom  with.     Obs. 

<ri38o  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  364  And  errour  in  weiyng  of 
Jiis  love  maki|>  many  fals  weddingis;  as  men  ben  weddid 
wi)>  J;er  habitis,  and  Jjer  custumes,  and  \ftr  singular  maners, 
as  5if  J>ei  weren  Cristis  comaundementis. 

1 0.  To  commit  or  pledge  (a  person)  irrevocably 
to  a  course  of  action.  Obs. 

1578  H.  ^VoTTON  Courtlie  Controv.  251  Hauing  marled  a 
woman  which  did  but  dishonour  the  countrey,  and  had 
wedded  him  vnto  a  war  so  daungerous,  as  [etc.]. 

d.  To  join  or  couple  (a  thing)  intimately  with  or 
to  something  else ;  to  associate  closely  together. 

1818  Keats  Endym.  11. 408  Above  his  head.  Four  lily  stalks 
did  their  white  honours  wed  To  make  a  coronal.  1839  Hood 
S tornt  at  Hastings  x,'^)x)\iX  we  were  panting  with  the  sultry 
weather,  And  hardly  cartd  to  wed  two  words  together.  1851 
Westcott  Introd.  Study  Gospels  \.  (i860)  78  The  LXX, 
wedded  Greek  language  to  Hebrew  thought.  1887  Saints- 
bury  Hist.  Etizab.  Lit.  \\.  (1890)  46  The  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
remains  a  book  in  which  matter  and  manner  are  wedded  as 
in  few  other  books  of  the  same  kind.  1891  Lindley's  New 
Holidays  in  Essex  38  There  is  an  excellent  thing  locally 
wedded  with  Blackwater  boating.     It  is  sausages. 

1 8.  To  espouse,  adopt  (a  cause,  a  course  of  con- 
duct, a  custom,  etc.).  Obs. 

x6a6  T.  H[awkins]  tr.  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  4  Men,  who 
willingly  wed  the  manners,  and  affections  of  those  on  whom 
they  see  theyr  fortunes  depend.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb. 
I.  §  49  And  though,  .most  of  the  principal  men  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  again  elected  to  serve  in  this  Parliament, 
yet  they  were  far  from  wedding  the  war.  Hid.  u.  §  57  Most 
of  the  King's  Privy  Council.. now  as  frankly  wedded  that 
interest  as  any  of  the  leaders,  174a  Young  Nt.  Th.  i.  51  O 
lead  my  mind,  ..and  fix  my  firm  resolve  Wisdom  to  wed. 
1837  Carlvle  Fr.  Rev,  II.  i.  ii,  Or,  in  milder  language, 
They  have  wedded  their  delusions :  fire  nor  steel,  nor  any 
sharpness  of  Experience,  shall  sever  the  bond. 

Wed  (wed),///,  a.  rare.  [pa.  pple.  of  Wed  v.] 
=  Wedded. 

7^x400  Morte  Arth.  700  This  werrc.That  warnes  me 
wyrchippe  of  my  wedde  lorde.  a  1400  Relig.  Pieces  fr. 
Thornton  MS.  5  Thesextecommandement  forbeddes  vs..to 
foly  fleschely  with  any  womane  owl>er . .  wedde  or  unwedde. 
c  1440  Alphabet  o/Tales  xxxv.  25  He  was  a  wed  man.  1823 
Byron  Jucut  xi.  xlvi,  A  rib's  a  thorn  in  a  wed  gallant's  side, 
Requires  decorum. 

Wed(d,  obs.  forms  of  Weed  sb?-^  sb.^j  v.'^ 

"Wedaw,  obs.  form  of  Widow, 

Wedda,  variant  of  Vedda. 

1876  B.  F.  Hartshorne  in  Fcrtn.  Rev.  Mar.  406  The 
Weddas,  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  but  inaccurately 
called,  the  Veddas  of  Ceylon.  \^oo  Contemp.  Rez:  Mar  453 
Practices,  which  are  worthy  of  the  Weddas  or  the  Maories. 

t  We'ddable,  «.  Obs.—°,    [f.  Wed  v.  +  -able.] 

That  may  be  wedded, 
161 1  CoTGR.,  Mariable..  Mariable,  weddable,  mariageable. 
"Wedde,  obs.  form  of  Widdy  Sc. 
Wedded  (we'ded),  ///.  a.  [f.  Wed  v.  +  -ed^.] 
1.  Joined  in  wedlock  ;  living  in  the  married  state, 
?a8oo  Con/.  Abp.  Ecgbcri  xx.  in  Thorpe  Laws  (1840)  II. 
146  Da  ftcweddodan  faimnan  [L.  puellam desponsatam]  hire 
yldran  hi  ne  moton  syllan  o3rum  men.  cwj^Lantb.  Horn, 
143  pe  weddede  wiues.  r  1200  Ormin  4604  Weddedd  were 
&  weddedd  wif.  13. .  Cursor  M.  10458  (Gott.)  Quar-ofsuld 
i  haue  ioy  or  bliss,  Quen  i  mi  weddid  lauerd  miss?  CX381 
Chaucer  Part.  Foules  355  The  wedded  turtil  with  hire  berte 
trewe.  ci4ia  Hocclevk  De  Reg.  Princ.  1623  And  many 
wedded  couples  haue  I  knowe.  i548'9  ^'^-  Cotn.  Prayer^ 
Matrimony  13  b,  N.  wilie  thou  haue  this  woman  to  thy 
wedded  wife.  1607  Shaks.  Per,  in.  iv.  9  My  wedded  Lord, 
I  nere shall  see  agame.  1667  Milton /^  A.  viii.  605  Haimonie 
to  behold  in  wedded  pair  More  grateful  then  harmonious 
sound  to  the  eare.  1717  Pope  Elol'sa  -j-j  Let  wealth,  let 
honour,  wait  the  wedded  dame.  1740  Richartjson  Pamela 
(1834)  I.  205,  I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  the  behaviour 
of  wedded  folks.  1798  T.  Morton  Speed  the  Plough  v.  i, 
She  is  my  wife. ..My lawful,  wedded  wife.  1848  Mks.  Gas- 
KELL  JJ/rtry^rt^Vijn  xxxiii.l f she  lives,  she  shall  be  my  wedded 
wife.  19^  G.  Tykrell  in  M.  D.  Pctre  Li/e  (1912)  II.  380, 
I  thought  that  Utrecht  would  faint  at  the  idea  of  a  wedded 
bishop. 

b.  absol,  rare, 
c  1230  Halt  Meid,  5  pat  bihald  as  of  heh  alle  widewen 
under  hire  &  weddede  bacSe.  1450-1530  Myrr.  Our  Lmiye 
II.  149  She  fayled  not.  .thechastyteofvyrgynsne  theplente- 
ousnesse  of  wedded,  a  1849  Mangan  Piems  (1859)  62  Who 
pleads  for  thee  thus,  thy  wedded  shall  be. 


WEDDEDHOOD. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  marriage  or  to  married 
persons. 

IS9S  Shaks.  R&m.  fl-  yuL  l  v.  137  (Fo.)  Go  aslce  his  name :  if 
he  be  married,  My  graue  is  like  to  be  my  wedded  bed  [Qq. 
wedding  bedj.  x6^  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  750  Hailc  wedded 
Love,  m>-stcnous  Law,  true  sourse  Of  human  ofspring.  X709 
Steele  Tatier'So.  184  f  2  As  soon  as  she  took  upon  her 
the  wedded  Condition.  iSaj  Scott  Quentin  Z>.  xxxi,  I  care 
not  myself  for  the  wedded  state.  1830  Coleridge  TabU-t. 
37  Sept.,  Luther  has  sketched  the  most  beautiful  picture  of 
the  nature,  and  ends  and  duties  of  the  wedded  hfe  I  ever 
read.  x»66  Neale  Sequences  ^  Hymns  130  And  wedded 
troth  remains  as  firm,  and  wedded  love  as  pure.  x888  Bur. 
GON  Lizxs  J2  Gti.  Men  IL  v.  8  The  sun  of  his  wedded  happi- 
ness set  in  this  same  year. 

8.  Obstinately  attached  (to  an  indulgence,  a  habit, 
opinion,  party,  etc.)* 

X579  LvLY  Eupkues  (.^rb.)  117  If  thou  be  either  so  wicked 
that  thou  wilt  not,  or  so  wedded  that  thou  canst  not  abstein 
from  their  glaunces.  i7«i  Mortimer  Husb.x.  i  The  wedded 
Opinions  of  the  Generality  to  the  Custom  and  Practice  of 
their tJeighbours.  1854  C  E.  Norton  Leit.  (1913)  ^  lo^ 
New  Hampshire,.. the  most  wedded  of  all  the  Northern 
States  to  the  Democratic  party. 

4.  Of  things :  Coupled  or  joined  together. 

x&4a  Tknnvson  Godtva  43  Then  fled  she  to  her  inmost 
bower  and  there  Unclasp'd  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt, 
xS»x6  Blackiv,  Mag.  Nov.  572/1  The  country-side  [Italy]., 
with  its  wedded  vines  and  elms. 

1 5.  Wedded  brother  =  wed-brother  (see  Wed 
sb,  6).  Obs.  rare. 

c  1350  Atkelsttm  it.  (Zupitia),  For  loue  of  here  metyng  J?are 
J>ey  swoor  hem  weddyd  brejieryn  for  euer  mare,  In  trewj>e 
trewely  dede  hem  bynde.     Ibid,  xiv,  J>y  weddid  brojjir. 

Hence  fWeddedhood  [-hood],  We'ddedness 
[-NKSs],  wedded  state  or  condition. 

a  1450  MvRC  Par.  Pr.1112  Dedly  synne  hyt  ys  forthe  broght, 
Saue  in  here  wedhode  [v.  r.  wededhoodj  That  ys  feyre  to-fore 
godc.  1891  Harper's  Mag.  July  181/1  His  weddedness. 
1903  Ld.  R.  Gower  Rec.  ^  Remin.  538  He  and  his  wife 
appear  exceedingly  fond  of  one  another,  a  rare  and  refreshing 
state  of  weddedness  nowadays. 

Wedder  (wedai).  [f.  Wed  z;. +-er^]  One 
who  weds.      Penny  wedder  (?cf.  V^}f^\ -wedding). 

1866  Morning  Star  15  Sept.  2/5  The  sounds  of  hobnailed 
feet  and  giggling  was  heard  in  the  church  porch,  denoting 
the  arrival  of  the  first  batch  of  penny  wedders.  1891  in 
Century  Diet. 

"Wedder,  obs.  and  dial.  f.  Weather,  Wetheb. 

Weddesette,  obs.  form  of  Wadset  v. 

Weddew^ede,  obs.  form  of  Widowhood. 

Wedding  (we-dii)),  vbh  sb.  Forms  :  I  wed- 
dung,  3  weddingue,  a  weddin,  5  -yn,  4-5  wed- 
ing,  -yng,  4-6  weddyng(e,  -Inge,  6  Sc.  vedding, 
3-  wedding,     [f.  Wed  v.  +  -ing^^.] 

1.  The  action  of  mirrying;  marriage,  espousal. 
Chiefly  gerundial.  +  Also,  the  married  state,  wed- 
lock, matrimony  (obs.). 

c  1000  Gasp.  Nicod.  vii.  3  in  Thwaites  Hept.  (1698),  Seo 
weddung  waes  beweddod,  ealswa  eowre axene  Seoda secgaj?. 
c  1*50  Gen.  ff  Ex.  1428  Si3en  men  hauen  holden  skil,  first 
to  freincn  3e  wimmanes  wil.  Or  or  men  hire  to  louerd  glue, 
for  wedding  or  for  morgen-giwe.  c  ia90  St,  Edmund  Conjf. 
97  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  434  Wei  he  huld  is  lreut>c  setjre  and  his 
weddingue  also,  And  trewe  spouse  was  inovj.  a  1300  K. 
Horn  423  Hit  nere  no  fair  wedding  Bitwexe  a  Jrral  &  a 
king.  X36a  Lancl.  P.  Pi.  A.  x.  178  Summc.For  Couetise 
of  Catel  vnkuyndeliche  beol?  maried,  And  Careful  Concep- 
cion  come(>  of  such  weddyng.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  i.  267 
Wedding  is  the  hardest  band  That  ony  man  may  tak  on 
hand,  a  1400  Chaucer  Envoy  to  Bukton  34  So  may  happe 
That  the  were  leuer  to  be  take  in  Frise  Than  eft  falle  of 
weddynge  in  the  trappe.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xiii.  92 
Be  well  war  of  wedyng.  ttfi^Caih.  Angi.412/1  Ye  secund 
Weddynge,  bigamia,  deutrogamta.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos 
xiv.  52  My  sone  hyemen,  whiche  is  named  the  god  of  wed- 
dynge. \^^  Brief  Exam.  **»»»iijj  Who  vsed  the  ring  fyrst 
in  weddyng?  th«  Heathen,  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  u.  i. 
76  Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  ijgge,  a 
measure,  and  a  cinque-pace. 

Prao.  1561  J.  Heywood  Prov.  ^  Epigr.  (1867)  129  Wed- 
dyng and  hangyng  are  desteny. 

2.  The  performance  of  the  marriage-rite ;  the 
ceremony  of  a  marriage,  with  its  attendant  fes- 
tivities. 

This  is  the  word  in  general  use  for  tliis  sense. 

C1300  K.  Horn  1205  (Laud)  He  rongen  be  bellen  pe  wed- 
ding \Cainbr.  wedlaic]  for  to  fuUen.  c  1386  Chaucer  Knt's 
T.  25  The  feste  that  was  at  hir  weddynge.  1490  Caxton 
Eneydos  Ixiii.  163  Moche  loye  was  there  made  atte  theyr 
weddynge.  1536  Tixdale  Matt.  xxii.  10  The  weddinge 
was  furnysshed  with  gestes.  1550  Palsgr.  287/2  Weddyng, 
nopces.  160a  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  ii.  178,  I  thinke  it  was  to  see 
my  Mothers  Wedding.  1665  Killigrew  Pars.  Wedd.  v.  ii, 
1*1!  run  and  invite  them  to  the  Wedding.  1754  Richardson 
GrandisonW.\v.24,7  Every  woman's  heart  leaps.. when  a 
wedding  is  described.  1797  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  St.  Poor  I.  598 
The  custom  of  a  general  feasting  at  weddings  and  christen- 
ings. 1848  Dickens  Dombey  v,  The  very  wedding  looked 
dismal  as  they  passed  in  front  of  the  altar.  1885  'Mrs. 
Alexander  '  A  t  Bay  x,  Are  you  to  be  at  the  Milton  wedding 
next  week  ?  1897  Stopf.  Brooke  in  Jacks  Life  <5-  Lett.  (1917) 
II.  532,   I  am  told  the  wedding  went  off  well. 

fig.  <zi90z  F.  W,  H.  Myers  Hum.  Personality  (1903)  II. 
ajjs  Since  that  great  wedding  between  Reason  and  Expe- 
rience,  which  immortalises  the  name  of  Galileo. 

b.  Phr,  Penny  wedding:  seeVEvyr  12c.  Silver 
wedding  [G.  silberkochzeit^  silbeme  hochzeit\i  the 
25th  anniversary  of  a  wedding  (see  Silver  sb.  20). 
Golden  weddings  the  50th  anniversary.  Diamond 
weddings  the  6oth  or  75th  anniversary  (see  Diamond 
sb.  12). 
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i860  lUusir.  Lond,  News  24  Nov.  ^85/3  The  celebration 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  Prince  WiHiam 
of  Hesse  and  the  Princess  Charlotte..  .This 'golden  wed- 
ding', as  such  an  event  is  called  [etc.J.  1874  Loncf.  Hang* 
ing  pf  Crane  vii.  It  is  the  Golden  Wedding  day. 
•f-S,  Occas.  found  in  othersenses  of  the  verb:  Close 
union  or  association  ;  the  action  of  pledging  or 
wagering.   Obs. 

c  1380  WvcLiF  Sel.  Wks.  in.  364  Csee  Wed  T/.  7  \>\  Ibid. 
431  but  Lord  I  whe^fcr  weddyng  wij?  siche  signes  helpijj  to 
holde  religioun  of  Crist,  and  love  hym  of  hcrt  ?  —  Wks. 
{1880)  448  Wedding  wij?  Jjcs  newe  biiawis,  passinge  J>e  wed- 
ding wi^  goddis  lawe^  maki^  ^es  newe  rotun  sectis.  1503 
Acc.Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  II.  401  Item,  the  xj  day  of  Octo- 
ber, to  the  King  quhllk  he  tynt  on  wedding  with  the  Abbot 
of  Cambuskinnethj  xiiij  3. 
4.  atirib.j  as  wedding-anniversary ^  'appearance, 
-banquet^  'bed,  -hell^  -chamber^  "^ -cheery  'clothcs, 
'Coaty  -dinner^  -dower ^  -dress^  -feast ^  festival^  -gown, 
-guest y  'journey^  -masSy-night,  'peal,  -present y  -robe, 
'Sermon^  •\  smock,  -songy  -snii,  -supper,  -table,  -torch, 
•j-  trim. 

a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  13  Aug.  1673,  It  being  his  *wedding 
anniversarie.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1768)  IV.  257 
How  bravely  shall  we  enter  a  court,.,  dressed  out  each  man, 
as  if  to  his  *  wed  ding-appearance.  1855  Longf.  Hia-w.  xii. 
372  Thus  the  *wedding-banquet  ended.  1591  Shaks.  Rom. 
.5-  Jul.  I.  v.  137  (Qo.  1599)  If  he  be  married,  My  graue  is  like 
to  be  my  *wedding  bed.  1685  ?Drvden  Daphnis  64  in 
Sylvx  118,  I  bargain  for  a  wedding  Bed  at  least.  1Z1849 
Poe  The  Bells  ii,  Hear  the  mellow  *wedding  bells.  1551 
HuLOET,  *Weddynge  chamber,  thalamus.  1611  Bible 
2  Esdras  X.  I  When  my  sonne  was  entred  into  his  wedding 
chamber,  he  fell  downe  and  died.  159a  Shaks.  Rom.  ^  Jul. 
IV.  V.  87  Our  *wedding  cheare  (turns]  to  a  sad  buriall 
Feast.  1678  Butler  Hud.  \u.  \.  737  The  Bride,  'Ihat  with 
her  *Wedding-cloaths  undresses  Her  Complaisance  and 
Gentilesses.  x8a4  Miss  Mitford  Village  I.  288  Betsy., 
prepared  her  wedding-clothes,  and  looked  hourly  for  the 
bridegroom.  1857  Dickens  Lett.  (1880)  II.  26  A  pair  of 
common  nankeen  tights, ..and  blue  *wedding.coat.  1633 
Rowley  Match  at  Midn.  11.  i.  D  2  b,  One  "wedding  dinner 
must  serve  both  marriages.  1835  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Mis. 
taken  Milliner^  Miss  Amelia  Martin  was  invited.,  to  honour 
the  wedding-dinner  with  her  presence.  1591  Shaks.  Tivo 
Gent.  III.  i.  78  Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  *wedding  dowre. 
1863  Kincslev  Water-Bab.  ii,  7hey  helped  her  on  with  her 
■"wedding-dress.  1633  Ford  ^Tis  Pity  in.  v,  They  that  now 
dreame  of  a  *  wedding-feast,  May  chance  to  mourne  the  lusty 
Bridegromes  mine.  1855  Loncf.  Hiaiv.  xi  {heading),  Hia- 
watha's Wedding-feast.  17^5-6  Wordsw.  Borderers  i.  331 
The  villagers  Are  flocking  in— a  *wedding  festival.  1459 
E.  E.  lVtiis(iSS2)  118  My  ^weddynggown  and  allmy  clothis 
of  gold.  1767  MuBPHV  School  for  Guard,  iv.  iv.  66,  I  have 
brought  your  young  lady's  wedding-gown.  1798  Coleriix;e 
Anc.  Mar.  i.  31  The  *Wedding-Guest  here  beat  his  breast. 
For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon.  i88x  Howells  {title)^ 
Their  *Wedding  Journey.  x6ia  Webster  White  Defil  11. 
I.  190  Accursed  be  the  priest  That  sang  the  *wedding 
masse.  1661  Pepvs  Diary  10  Oct.,  So  home,  and  intended 
to  be  merry,  it  being  my  sixth  *wedding  night.  x68a 
Otwav  Venice  Presented  1.  7  The  very  bed,  which  on  thy 
wedding  night  Receiv'd  thee  to  the  Arms  of  Belvidera. 
183s  Dickens  Sk.  Boz^  Watkins  Tottle  i,  I  spent  my  wed- 
ding-night in  a  back-kitchen  chinrmey.  i8o8Skurrav  Bid- 
combe  Hill  25  noiey  In  the  village  of  Horningsham.  .it  is 
customary,  when  a  young  person  dies  unmarried,  to  ring 
the  "wedding  peal  on  muffled  bells,  immediately  on  the 
interment  of  the  corpse.  1898  G.  B.  Shaw  Plays^  \\.  Can. 
dida  81  A  travelling  clock  in  a  leather  case  {the  inevitable 
"wedding  present).  1450-1530  Myrr.  Our  Ladye  11.  238 
Thys  noble  yonge  lorde  ys  clad  in  a  new  *weddynge  robe. 
1694  T.  Brown  Lottery  for  Ladies  ^  G.  Wks.  171 1  IV.  169 
Dr.  B—— s  shall  preach  the  *Wedding  Sermon,  c  1610 
Beaum.  &  Fl.  Scomf.  Lady  i.  i.  If  my  *Wedding  smock 
were  on.  1648  Herrick  Hesper.y  "Come  sit  we  under 
yonder  Tree'  22  Next  we  wilL.talke  of  Brides;  and  who 
shall  make  That  wedding-smock,  this  BridaUCake.  1598 
R.  Bernard  Terence,  Adelphi  v.  vii.  (1607)  327  They  which 
sing  the  *wedding  song.  1594  Taming  of  a  Shrew  (1844) 
22  For  this  I  sweare  shall  be  my  *wedding  sute.  17*8 
CiBBER  Provoked  Husb.  m.  i.  53  The  Wedding-suit  of  a  first 
Dutchess.  1695  CoNGREVE  Love  for  L.  iv.  xv,  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
That  a  Man  snou'd  have  a  Stomach  to  a  *Wedding  Supper, 
when  the  Pidgeons  ought  rather  to  be  laid  to  his  feet.  171a 
Ramsay  Three  Bonnets  iv.  53  To  tell  how  meikle  cakes  and 
ale.. Was  serv*d  upon  the  *wedding- table.  1591  Shaks. 
1  Hen.  Vly  III.  ii.  26  Behold,  this  is  the  happy  'Wedding 
Torch,  That  ioyneth  Roan  vnto  her  Countreymcn.  a  1729 
Tickell  Colin  ^  Lucy  43  He  in  his  "wedding-trim  so  gay, 
I  in  my  winding-sheet  ! 

b.  wedding-breakfast,  the  entertainment  form- 
erly given  at  the  bride^s  house  after  the  marriage- 
ceremony  and  before  the  departure  for  the  honey- 
moon ;  wedding-cake,  a  large  rich  cake,  covered 
with  icing  and  decorated  with  sugar  ornaments, 
cut  and  distributed  to  the  guests  at  the  wedding- 
feast  and  sent  in  small  portions  to  absent  friends ; 
also  attrib. ;  wedding-cards,  cards,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  two  parties,  sent  out  to  friends  as  an 
announcement  of  the  wedding ;  wedding-chest, 
an  ornamental  chest  made  to  contain  a  bride's 
clothes,  etc.  ;  fwedding  church  door  «=  wedding 
door\  •WQd.&inf^-coSer^wedding-chest  \  w^edding- 
day,  the  day  on  which  a  marriage  is  performed,  or 
which  is  fixed  for  the  marriage ;  also,  an  anniver- 
sary of  this  day ;  also  attrib. ;  f  wedding  door, 
the  church-door,  or  porch,  at  which  couples  were 
married ;  wedding-favour,  a  knot  of  white 
ribbon,  or  a  white  rosette,  sometimes  worn  by 
guests  at  a  wedding ;  wedding-finger  =  Ring- 
fingeb;  wedding-flower,  {a)  Mors&a  {.Iris)  robin- 
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sonianoy    of  Lord    Howe's   Island,   N.S.W.  ;    {b) 
Vombeya  natalensis,  of  S.  Africa ;  wedding-gar- 
ment, a  garment   appropriate  to,  or  customarily 
worn  at,  a  wedding;  also_/f^.  (with  ref.  to  Matt, 
xxii.   11-12);   t  wedding-garter,  a  garter  worn 
as  a  wedding-favour;  f  wedding-house  =  Bbide- 
I    HOUSE  ;  f  wedding  kirk  door  =  wedding  door; 
i    f  wedding-knives,   ?a  pair  of  knives   worn   at 
'    the  girdle  by  a  bride  ;  wedding-knot,  {a)  Jig.  the 
j    bond  of  matrimony;  {b)  Naut.,  a  tie  for  uniting 
the  looped  ends  of  two  ropes  (Knight  Diet.  Meek. 
I    1875);  wedding-march,  a  march  (Mendelssohn's, 
if  not  otherwise  specified)  composed  for  perform- 
i    ance    at    a   wedding ;    -f  w^edding-monger,    one 
i    who  is  busied  about  a  wedding ;  wedding-ring, 
!    a  ring,  usually  of  plain  gold,  placed  by  the  bride- 
1    groom  on  the  third  finger  of  the  bride's  left  hand 
as  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  worn  by  her  ever  after ; 
also  Jig. ;    wedding-sheet,  a  sheet  laid  on    the 
bridal  bed  and  sometimes  kept  to  form  a  shroud  for 
the  bride  at  her  death. 

1853  Dickens  BU-ak  Ho.  xxx,  To  make  the  furnished 
lodging  decent   for  the  *wedding-breakfast.    1859  Habits 
Gd.  Society  xv.  ^72  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  tltat  the  wed- 
ding-breakfast IS  not  a  dinner.      1648  Herrick  Hesper.^ 
Bride-Cake,  This  day  my  Julia  thou  must  make  For  Mis- 
tresse  Bride,  the  *wedding  cake.     1798  Coleridge  Three 
Graves  60  The  wedding-cake  with  her  own  hand  The  ruth- 
less mother  brought.  1879  Mrs.  F.  D.  Bridges  frnl.  Lady's 
\     Trav.  iii.  (1883)  43  The  Palace,  somewhat  of  the  wedding- 
j     cake  style  of  architecture,  all  over  stucco  ornaments  and 
whitewash.    1867  Augusta  Wilson  Vashti  xxix,  I.  .noticed 
I     a   basket   containing   some   of  the  *wedding  cards.     x888 
I     A.  K.  Green  Behind  Closed  Doors  ii.  My  daughter '5  wed- 
I     ding-cards  are  out.     1874  j.  H.  YoiA.^Yi  Anc.  ff  Mod.  Furni' 
ture  S.  Kens.  Mus.  127  Coffer.. The  figures  of  angcIs..on 
I     the  ends  and  the  front  panel  are  uninjured.     It  has  been  a 
I     *wedding  chest.     1560  Ludlow  Churchw.  Ace.   (Camden) 
97   Paid. .for  mendyngc.the  window  over   the  •wedingc 
i     churche  dore.     1904  Studio  Sept.  303^2  'Wedding-coffers, 
'     or  '  cassones,*  as  they  are  sometimes  called,     a  1553  Udall 
R oyster  D.  1.  iv.  (Arb.)  26  What  weepe  on   the  *  weddyng 
day?  be  merrie  woman.     1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <V  Jul.  iv.  v.  35 
O  Sonne,  the  night  before  thy  wedding  day.  Hath  death 
laine  with  thy  wife,     a  1700  Evelvn  Diary  18  Nov.  1659, 
Sir  John  Evelyn  invited  us  to  the  41st  wedding-day  feast. 
1782  CowpER  Gilpin  9  Though  wedded  we  have  been  These 
twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we  No  holiday  have  seen.     To- 
morrow is  our  wedding-day.     1847  C.  Bronte  Jane  F.yre 
xxxvii,  The  third  day  from  this  must  be  our  wedding-day, 
Jane.     1470-3  Rec.  Atidover  11  Paid  vnto  John  helper  for 
reperacon  don  at  the  *weddyndor,  vid.      1636  in  Swayne 
Churchw.  Ace.  Sarum  (1896)  205  A  gallerie  over  the  Wed- 
ding doare  in  the  Church.     1681  W.  Robertson  Phraseol. 
Gen.  592/1  A  *wedding  favour,  Lemniscus  nuptialis.     z88a 
Besant  Revolt   of  Man  xi.  (1883)  263  The   church   was 
crammed  with  the  guests  in  wedding-fa\  ours.    15^*  Recorde 
Gr.  Artes  P  ij,  The  *weddyng  fynger  (whiche  is  the  nexte 
to  the  little  fynger).     1548  Patten  Exped.  Scot.  H  iv,  Hurt 
vppon  the  weddyng  fynger  of  hys  righte  hande.    1888  '  J.  S. 
Winter  '  Booties  Childr.  xiii,  She  slipped  it  on  to  her  wed- 
ding-finger.    1869  in  Gardeners'  Chron.{\Z^2)  23  Mar.  393/3 
A  large  Iridaceous  plant,  termed  the'*Wcdding  Flower  . 
15*6 TiNDAi.Ei^rt^A xxii.  II  The  kyngc.spyed  there  a  man 
which  had  not  on  a  *weddinge  garment,    c  1540  Coverdale 
Fruitful  Less.  To  Rdr.  (1593)  A  4  b,  The  old  Adam  ought 
we  to  lay  aside,  .and  to  put  on  Christ  the  Lord,  as  the  new 
wedding  garment.     1596  Shaks.   Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  i.   51   Is 
supper  ready,  the  house  trim'd,.  .and  euery  officer  his  wed- 
ding-garment  on  ?    X663  Butler  Hud.  i.ii.  524  Are  these  the 
fruits  o'  th'  Protestation, ..Which  all  the  Saints,  and  some, 
since  Martyrs,  Wore  in  their  Hats,  like  *Wedding.Garters. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  519/2  *Weddynge  (howus  A".,  hous  P.\ 
idem  guodhrydsAc  howse,  supra.     1483  Catk.  Angl.  412/1 
A  Weddyng  howse,  nuptorium.     1684  D'Urfev  Pills  (1719) 
II.  31  Willy  was  late  at  a  Wedding  house,  Where  Lords 
and  Ladles  danc'd  all  arow.     1530  Extracts  Aherd.  Reg. 
(1844)  I.  137  He  was  found  in  the  *vedding  kirk  dur  with 
his  bonat  on  his  held.     1596  Edw.  Ill,  11.  ii.  173  Here  by 
my  side  doth  hang  my  *wedding  knifes,     c  i6jo  Dekker 
Match  me  in  London  v.  (1631)  70  See  at  my  Girdle  hang 
my  wedding  kniues.     1902  '  Roma  White  '  Backsheesh  iii, 
33  Of  course,  from  the  British  Public  point  of  view  the  Mos- 
lem  "wedding  knot  is  not  altogether  respectable.     1850  J. 
Benedict  Sk.  Life  Mendelssohn  ^2  The  gorgeous  *  Wedding- 
march.     1903  J.  L.  M.\.^n  Mettle  of  Pasture  ii.  33  The  loud 
crash  of  the  wedding  march  closed  their  separate  pasts  with 
a  single  melody.     167X  Caryl  Sir  Salomon  11.  29  By  that 
time  the  Lawyers,  the  Taylers,  the  Semstresses,  and  riming 
Poets,  with  the  rest  of  the  "Wedding-Mongers,  will  have  all 
things  in  readiness,    c  1386  Chaucer  Clerk's  T.  812  And 
heere  agayn  my  clolhyng  I  restoore,  .\nd  eek  my  "weddyng 
ryng.    C1540  Coverdale  Fruitful  Less.  (1593)  Kk  ab,  The 
same  holie  Ghost,  who  is.. the  earnest  pennie  of  saluation, 
the  wedding  ring  of  grace,     1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  11.  il 
139  Wouldst  thou  not.  .from  my  false  hand  cut  the  wedding 
ring?    1630/?.  Johnson s  Kingd.  f^  Commw.  41  The  sand 
about  us  seemes  to  be  our  wedding  Ring,  and  the  riches  of 
the  Sea  our  Dowrie.     1704  Prior  To  Yng.  Gent,  in  Love 
70  The  Moral  of  the  Tale  I  sing  {A  Posy  for  a  Wedding 
Ring).     1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xxvii.  The  only  article  of 
i    ornament  of  which  she  stands  possessed  appears  to  be  her 
,    wedding-ring.     1604  Shaks.  Ot)i.  iv.  ii.  105  Pryihee  to  night, 
I     Lay  on   my   bed    my  *wedding  sheetes,   remember.     1833 
:     Lockhart  Reg.  Dalton  i.  viii.  (1S42)  46  Her  wedding-sheet, 
which,  according  to  the  primitive  fashion  of  the  district,  had 
-    been  carefully  laid  by  for  that  purpose,  was  formed  into  the 
j    shroud  which  enveloped  her  remains. 
1        ^  For  alternative  forms  of  many  6f  these  coUoca- 
!   tions  see  Bridal  2,  Bride  sb^  5  a,  6,  Marriage  8, 
I    Nuptial  a.  i.     The  adjectival  force  of  wedding  is 
recognized  in  the  following  quot.  : 
1530  Palscir.  329/1  ('  The  Table  of  Adjectyves ')  Wedd>-ng, 
i    belongyng  to  maryage,  nuptial. 
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Weddiuger  (we-dirj^j).  dial,  [f.  Wedding 
+  -EK  i.]  A  wedding-guest ;  //.  the  whole  wedding- 
party,  including  bride  and  bridegroom, 

iSoa  G.  V.  Sampsom  Statist,  Surv.  Londonderry  458  After 
a  few  days'  carousal  among  the  groom's  friends,  the  wed- 
dingers  move  towards  the  brides  country.  x8ix  Ora  Sf 
yulict  IV.  185  But  wont  you  have  some  cake,  ladies,  before 
the  weddingers  come  to  cnurch  ?  1887  Hall  Caine  Son  of 
Hagar  11.  xv,  'Good  luck  to  the  wcddiners!'  they  said. 
1891  Atkinson  Moorland  Par.  (ed.  2)  205  The  weddingers 
passed  down  the  little  slope  leading  to  the  churchyard  gate. 

Weddir(e,  obs.  ff.  Wbathbr,  Wether. 

Weddo'w(e,  obs.  forms  of  Widow. 

Weddre,  -ur,  -yr,  obs.  forms  of  Weather. 

tWede, z'.  Obs^  Forms:  iw6dan(3  j/w^./r«. 
"w^K^)?  3  weden,  -enn,  3-5  wede,  (3  weede, 
4  wed,  wedde,  3-4  wide),  5  Sc,  weide,  weid. 
weyd.  [OE.  widan  =  OS.  wddian,  OHG,  ivuoten 
i^\\(^,wueton.,  mod.G,  iviiten),  ON. (k6a :— OTeut. 
*wddjan,  i.  *wddo'  mad  :  see  Wood  a,] 

1.  intr.  To  be  or  become  mad.    Cf.  Awedb. 
<:9oo  Baeda's  Hist,  v.  xiii.  (1890)  438  Cw^3  he ;  Ne  wede  ic 

[L.  non  insa/tio].  c  1000  W^x.  Gosp.  John  x.  20  Deofol  is  on 
him&  he  wet,  axa^s  Leg.Kath.i^S^  peskeiser.  .as  mon  J>et 
bigon  to  weden  &  to  wurden  ut  of  his  ahne  witte,  wodeliche 
acide  [etc.].  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3749  Me  es  sua  waa,  almost 
1  weede.  CX3S0  iyHL  PaUrnt  1509  He.,  went  horn  a^eine, 
Weping  as  he  wold  wide  for  wo  &  for  sorwe.  13..  E.  E. 
AUit,  P,  B  1585  So  was  t>e  wyje  wytles,  he  wed  wel  ner, 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  539,  I  am  all  in  auntcr,  sa  akis  me  J>e 
wame,  Of  werkc  weli  ne  I  wede.  c  1400  Rowland  ^  Otuel 
936  He.  .ferde  als  he  wolde  wede.  a  1413  Anturs  of  ArtJu 
558  (Ireland  MS.)  Ne^tehond  Syr  Wauan  wold  wede.  So 
wepputte  he  fulle  sore. 

D.  Phrase.  To  wede  {out)  of,  but  wit, 
13. .  Cursor  iW.  13975  Of  J*'s  womman  J>e  grete  fairede  Did 
mani  man  of  witt  to  wede.  c  X4S5  Wyntoun  Cron.  v.  x.  1903 
Bot  ay  withe  roris  reythe  he  [rerde],  Wed.-»nde  but  wit  as 
a  wode  man.  a  1450  Le  Morte  Art/t,  651  Nighe  of  witte 
she  wold  wede.  c  1470  Henry  IVa/lacc  11.  205  Thocht  1  for 
wo  all  out  off  witt  suld  weid  ! 

2.  To  be  wild  with  anger  or  desire;  to  rage. 
Coait.  aj^ain ;  to  (do  something), 

c  1000  iELFRic  Saints'  Lives  xvi.  225  He  (the  Devil]  wret 
nu  svviSc  and  wyn3  on  3a  ciistenan.  c  xaoo  Ormis  14140 
Fra  J>att  gredi^nesse  patt  do)>  t>e  mann  to  wedenn  rihht  To 
winnennerl?licahhte.  ax%%^Ancr.R.  26^  H  won  mon  log^eS 
him  bi  ure  Louerde,  J>eonne  on  erest  bigmnetS  t>e  dcoflen  to 
weden.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  240S  Quen  J>ai  pe  see,  for  ^\ 
fairhede  To  reue  me  t»c  ban  sal  J-ai  wede.  c  14*5  Wyntoum 
Cron,  V.  vi.  1179  Fra  J>ine  he  cessit  for  to  weide  Agayne  )?€ 
cristyn  men  in  deide.  Ibid.  v.  xiit.  4624  In  ire  as  he  was 
wedande  J>en,  C1460  Towneley  Myst.  xv.  47  No  wonder  if 
1  wede,  I  that  may  do  no  dcde ;  how  shuld  I  theder  wyn  ffor 
eld  \  a  1500  Ratis  Raving  2480  Wedand  in  a  rage. 
b.  Of  waves,  pestilence:  To  rage,  be  furious. 

£■900  Bxda's  Hist.  lit.  xv.  (1890)  200  pa  y5a  weoUon  & 
weddon  )?3Ci  sses.  <^  >4sS  Wystoun  Cron,  ix.  iit.  230  In 
Scotlandc  J>at  jhere  in  wiolence  [Was]  wedande  J?e  ihride 
pestilence. 

Hence  f  We'diug  (Sc  wedaml)  ppl.  a,,  raging, 
raving. 

£7»5  Corpus  Gloss.  L  198  Limphaticus^  vrtjedcndi.  c888 
Alfred  Boeth.  vii,  S  4  H  wa  m«s  ^>xm  wedendan  ;^ietsere 
Xenoh  forjifan  ?  c  1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  xliii.  {Cecilia)  572 
Almacius  cane  til  hire  say :  J?at  wedand  wodnes  do  awa^, 
&  sacryfy  cure  godis  til.  £'1445  Wyntoum  Cron.  viii.  xi. 
1776  Al  brym  he  belyt  In  to  brethe,  And  wrythit  al  in  wedand 
wrethe.  ai^ao  Rails  Raving  i6^\  Fore  wedand  Joy  beand  in 
vages  Lattis  al  suthfast  gud  knawleges. 

Wede,  obs.  form  of  Weed. 

Wedeniadal,  obs.  form  of  Wednesday. 

t  Wedenonfa'.  Sc.  Obs.  Forms :  6  wedon- 
ynpha  (vedumfa),  8  wy tenon-fa,  9  weidin- 
onfa.  [f.  OE  widen'  (in  wSden-heort,  -sioc)  mad  + 
<7/{/i',  Onfall.  Cf.  Widdendukam.]  Ague  (in  later 
use  spec,  puerperal  ague,  Weed  sh."^,  or  a  fit  of  this. 

£1500  Rowlis  Cursing  57  in  Bannatyne  ^Z^.  (Hunter. 
Club)  300  The  worme,  the  wareit  wedonynpha  {Maitl.  AfS, 
vedumfal,  Rumbursin,  ripplis,  or  bellythra(wl.  1597  in 
Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  (Bannatyne  Club)  II.  27  Item,  for 
haiUing  of  women  of  the  Wedonynpha  [by  sorcery].  1755 
R.  Forbes  Ajax  etc.  yrnl.  to  Portsmouth  33,  I  wis  fley*d 
that  she  had  taen  the  wytenon.fa,..  far  she  shuddered  a*  like  a 
klippert  inacauldday.  1808  Jamieson,  lyedonyplut. .  .T\i\i 
[seequot.  1755]  is  rendered 'trembling,  chattering'.  But  it  is 
the  term  gencrallyused  in  the  North,  to  express  that  disease 
peculiar  to  women,  commonly  called  a  itfeid;  weidinon/a. 
Angtus). 

Weder(e  :  see  Weather,  Wether,  Whither. 

II  Wederdoper.  rare~^.  [Du.  wederdooper,  f. 
weder  again  +  dooper  baptizer :  see  Doppbr  '^.\  (See 
quot.) 

1647  N.  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  16  The  Crowds  of  foraigne 
Weilcrdopers,  that  is  Anabaptbts. 

Wederlyng.  corrupt  f.  querdlyng-,  Codling  2. 

a  1400  Pistill  0/ Susan  102  pe  wince  and  ^»e  wederlyng. 
Wedeater.  Obs.~^  (Meaning  uncertain.) 
1346  Little  Red  Bk.  Bristol  (1900)  II.  12  [Ordinaciones 
pro  fullonibus.)     Item  ordynee  est  qe  nul  mestre  paye  a 
nulc  femme  quest  appelee  Wedestere..synoun  ^d.  le  lour. 

Weden,  -ew(e,  Wedewer :  see  Widow,  -eu. 

WedgfO  (wed;^),  sb.  Forms :  i  waecg,  wecg, 
wegge,  (4  weeg),  4-7  wegge,  (5  vegge,  weegge, 
wegghe),5-6  weg(e,5-7  wagge,6  wadge,  wegg, 
7  wedg,  3-  wedge.  PI.  6  wedgies,  Sc.  vagis, 
wagis.  [Com.  Teut.  (not  found  in  Gothic):  Ob", 
wfr^masc.  corresponds  to  OS.  wr^^i  wedge  (MLG, 
weg'^ejWigge,lXj.  wegge  wedge,  wedge-shaped  cake), 
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MDu.  wegge^  wigge  (mod.Du.  wegge  fera.,  wedge- 
shaped  cake,  wigUm.,  wedge),  OHG.  weggi^  weekly 
wedge  (MHG.  wegge^wecke,  wedge,  wedge-shaped 
cake  ;  mod.G.  dial,  weck^  wecken  masc,  wedge, 
wedge-shaped  cake),  ON.  vegg-r  wedge  (Norw. 
vegg.  Da.  vs&gge,  MSw.  vdgge,  vigge,  Sw.  viggy 
vigge) :— OTeut.  ^wayo-z. 

The  affinities  of  the  word  are  somewhat  uncertain.  Some 
scholars  regard  it  as  cognate  with  OHG.  luaganso  (see 
tvagense  \x\  Grimm  D.  Wb,),  ON.,  Norw.  vangne,  Gr.  w^cw 
(Hesychius)  ploughshare,  OPrussian  wagni-s  coulter,  Lith. 
f  aV"  pi".  p'^Si  f-  Indogermanicroot  *ivogh'°'  (Teut.  "wa;  ); 
cf.  Skr.  vah-  ?  to  force. 

The  LG.  and  Du.  form  with  /for  e  (whence  perh.  the  Sw. 
form  and  the  Eng.  Wig  sbA,  a  kind  of  cake)  is  not  easy  to 
account  for.  It  may  be  due  to  a  special  sound-change  m 
some  local  dialect;  the  hypothesis  that  it  represents  an 
ablaut-variant  (OTeut,  *U'eiJo-z)  is  inadmissible.] 

1.  A  piece  of  "wood,  metal,  or  other  hard  material, 
thick  at  one  end  and  tapering  to  a  thin  edge  at  the 
other ;  chiefly  used  as  a  tool  operated  by  percussion 
(or,  lessfrequently,  pressure)  applied  to  the  thick  end, 
for  splitting  wood,  stone,  etc.,  forcing  apart  con- 
tiguous objects,  dilating  a  fissure  or  cavity,  tighten- 
ing or  securing  some  part  of  a  structure,  raising  a 
heavy  body,  and  other  similar  purposes.  Hence, 
in  Mechanics,  the  type  of  simple  machine  of  which 
the  wedge  proper  is  an  example,  and  which  in- 
cludes also  knives,  chisels,  and  cutting  and  piercing 
instruments  in  general ;  formerly  reckoned  sepa- 
rately among  tlie  *  mechanical  powers',  but  now 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  inclined  plane, 

C7as  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hesscls)  C  070  Cuneus,  waecg.  aioso 
Liher  Scintill.  xxvii.  (1889)  103  Vfele  treowes  on  oste  yfel 
nae^el  o53e  wecg  on  to  fsestnisenne  ys.  a  1J50  y.  de  Gar- 
lande  in  Wright  yoc.  (1857)  137  Et  cum  cuneis  [glossed 
wedgys]  el  cavillis.  1357  in  Pipe  Roll 33  Edxv.  Illm.  34/3 
ij.  Wegges  ferri.  c  1391  Chauckr  Astral,  i.  xiv.  4  Thorw 
wich  pyn  ther  goth  a  litel  wegge  which  ^at  is  cleped  the 
hors,  pat  streyneth  alle  thise  parties  to  hepe.  c  144a  York 
Myst,  XXXV.  235  Goode  wegges  schall  we  take  J»is  tyde,  and 
feste  \>fi  foots  [of  the  cross].  Ibid.  242  Gyffe  me  t»is  wegge,  I 
schall  it  in  dryue.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  81/3  Ciytc,  or  dote, 
or  vegge,  e««/«x.  ?  1474  Sionor  Papers  (Camden)  I.  147, 
j  weeggeof  yron.  i5a3-34  Fitzherb.  llusb.  §  3  The  plough- 
fote  is  a  lyttell  pece  of  wodde,  with  a  croked  ende  set  before 
in  a  moneys  in  the  ploughe-beame,  sctte  fast  with  wedges, 
to  dryue  vppe  and  downe.  154*  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844) 
1. 184  To.  .reformeand  mend  the  artillery,  and  to  mak  carttis, 
boolis,  vagis,  and  all  vder  necessarls  belangand  thairto.  1555 
Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  369  The  m.irble  stone,  .they  breaks 
and  cleaue  with  wedgies  of  iren.  1569  Spenser  Theat.^ 
Sonets  V,  I  heard  the  tronke  to  grone  vnder  the  wedge.  1613 
in  Trans.  Exeter  Dioc.  Archit.  Soc.  Ser.  11.  {1867)  I.  395 
For  5  peire  of  iron  wegges  to  make  faste  the  brasses,  xij  d. 
1648  WiLKiNS  Math.  Magic  i.  viil  52  The  fift  Mechanicall 
faculty  is  the  Wedge,  which  is  a  known  instrument,  com- 
monly used  in  the  Cleaving  of  wood.  1697  Drvden  Mneis 
VII.  711  Tyrrheus-.left  bis  Wedge  within  the  cloven  Oak. 
1711  Milit.  ^  Sea  Diet.  11.  (ed.  4),  IVedges  are  us'd  to  make 
fast  the  Mast  in  the  Partners,  They  aUo  put  a  Wedge  into 
the  Heels  of  the  Top-  Masts,  to  bear  them  upon  the  TresseU 
Trees.  17*8  Cham  kers  C>c/.,  IVed^e^  Cuneus,  in  Mechanicks, 
the  last  of  the  five  Powers  or  simple  Machines... To  the 
Wedge  may  be  rcfer'd  all  Edge-Tools,  and  Instruments 
which  have  a  sharp  Point,  in  order  to  cut.  cleave,  slit,  chop, 
pierce,  bore,  or  the  like ;  as  Knives,  Hatchets,  Swords,  Bod- 
kins, &C.  X773  W.  Emerson  Princ,  Meek.  (ed.  3)  44 ,1  he 
sharper  the  wedge,  or  the  more  acute  its  angle,  the  easier  it 
will  divide  any  thing  or  overcome  any  resistance.  1784 
CowpEii  Task  V.  43  torth  goes  the  woodman.  .To  wield  the 
axe  And  drive  the  wedge  in  yonder  forest  drear,  a  1790  W. 
Newton  tr.  Vitruvius  x.  xvVii.  (1791)  366  The  distended 
ropes.. are  then  confined  at  the  holes  with  wedges,  that  they 
may  not  slip.  1843  Min.  Proc.  Inst.  Civil  Engin.  \\.  73 
The  wedges  employed  to  secure  the  rails  in  the  chairs  are 
similarly  compressed.  1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  IVedge, 
..a  small  fastening  for -a  door  or  window.  1867  S.mvth 
Sailor's  tVordbi.,  Setting-up,  raising  a  ship  from  her  blocks, 
shores,  &c.  by  wedges  driven  between  the  heels  of  the  shore 
and  the  dock  foundation.  1888  W.  E.  Nicholson  Gloss. 
Terms  Coal  Trade  {K.DD.),  IVedge,  a  shaTp  or  flat  pointed 
iron  or  steel,  used  for  splitting  and  breaking  coal  or  stone. 
1933  My  Magazine  Jan,  22  Wedge.  A  small  piece  of  wood 
placed  under  the  heel  of  a  living  model  for  support.  It  is 
seen  in  statues. 

b.  Grafting,  (a)  A  peg  to  keep  the  cleft  open. 
(i)  The  tongue  or  tapered  end  of  a  scion  or  stock. 
1533-34  FiTZHERB.  Hnsb.  §  i36Thoumustehaue..amaIlet, 
to  dryue  the  knyfe  and  thy  wedge  in-to  the  tree.  1653 
Austen  Fruit-Trees  48  Being  cloven  with  the  knife,  and  a 
wedge  of  Box,  or  other  hard  wood  knockt  in,  to  keep_  it  open, 
then  prepare  the  Graft  [etc.].  183a  Planting  30  in  Libr. 
Use/.  Krujwl.,  Husb.  Ill,  The  upper  division  of  the  scion 
made  by  the  slit,  termed  the  tongue  or  wedge,  is  then  in- 
serted into  the  cleft  of  the  stock.* 

o.  The  movable  slip  of  wood,  tapered  on  one 
side,  by  means  of  wrhich  the  blade  of  a  carpenter's 
plane  is  adjusted  and  fastened  in  the  stock. 

1678  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc.  Iv.  64  This  knocking  on  the 
Britch  [of  a  plane]  raises  the  Iron,  so  it  also  raises  and  loosens 
the  wedge:  therefore,  .whenever  you  knock  upon  the  Briich, 
you  must  also  knock  upon  the  wedge,  to  fasten  the  Iron 
again. 

d.  Arch,  A  voussoir. 
1736  Leoni  AlbertTs  Archit,  I.  73  b.  The  last  wedge,  which 
is  called  the  key-stone,  shou*d  be  cut  according  to  the  lines 
of  the  other  wedges,  but  left  a  small  matter  bigger  at  the  top, 
so  that  it  may.. drive  the  lower  wedges  closer  together. 
ai790  W.  Newton  tr.  l^itruviusw.  xi.(i79i)  147  In  edifices 
which  are  built  with  piers  and  arches  of  wedges  with  the 
joints  tending  to  their  centers,  the  extreme  piers  are  to  be 
made  of  a  greater  breadth,  that  they  may  resist  the  force 
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when  the  wedges,  pressed  by  the  weight  of  the  walls,  and 
impelling  toward  fthe  center,  thrust  against  the  abutments. 
1849  Freeman  Archit.  ao  We  might  conceive  an  arch  whose 
voussoirs  should  be  wedges,  not  of  stone.,  but  of  wood. 

2.  Jig.  and  in  fig.  context. 

1581  J.  Bell  H addons  Annv.  Osor.  278  Take  an  other 
unvanquishable  argument  such  as  all  y*  Herctiques  wedges 
with  all  their  Beatelles  and  matles  cannot  beat  abroad,  c  i6ao 
A.  Hume  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  13  Now  I  am  cum  to  a  knot 
that  I  have  noe  wedg  to  cleave.  1645  Fuller  Good  Th.  in 
Bad  Times  it.  vi,  The  same  wedge  wil  serve  to  cleave  the 
formerdifficulty.  1704  F.  FuLLER;)/^rf.C7>'w/M.(i7ii)78,Ihope 
these  Reflections  wilt  not  be  misinterpreted,  .as  a  Wedge 
to  make  way  for  any  Design  of  mine.  1841  Calhoun  Sp.  Wks. 
1861 IV.  II  This  bill  is  the  entering  wedge  for  all  the  measures 
of  the  session.  1857  G.  A.  Lawkence  Guy  Liv.  xxvii.  267 
Just  as  he  had  fixed  on  the  astute  question  which  was  to 
drive  the  first  wedge  into  the  mystery,  Guy  turned . .  and  met 
him  full.  1909  G,  A.  T.  Middleton  Eng.  Ch.  Archit.  i.  17 
England  became  a  wedge  of  paganism  driven  in  as  it  were 
between  the  Christianity  of  the  Continent .  .and  the  Christian- 
ity of  Ireland.  1913  R.  Lucas  Ld.  North  xiv.  II.  168  SheU 
burne.. perceived  that  there  was  room  for  a  wedge  to  be 
driven  in  between  the  French  and  the  Americans. 

b.  Phr.  The  thin  {little  or  small)  end  of  the 
wedge,  a  small  beginning  which  it  is  hoped  or 
feared  may  lead  to  something  greater.    Also  atlrib, 

1858  Tbollope  Dr.  Tkorne  xxxi,  (Chapter-heading)  The 
Small  End  of  the  Wedge.  Ibid.,  We  have  all  heard  of  the 
little  end  of  the  wedge.. .That  pill  had  been  the  little  end  of 
Lady  Arabella's  wedge.  Up  to  that  period  she  had  been 
struggling  in  vain  to  make  a  severance  between  her  husband 
and  her  enemy  [the  doctor].  1868  Fkeeman  Norm.  Conq. 
(1877)  II.  X,  460'!  he  rule  (of  Chrodegang]  was  but  the  small 
end  of  the  wedge.  1884  Graphic  20  Dec.  639/3  Cremation 
advocates  have  managed  to  get  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
in  France. 

attrib.  2896  Daily  News  21  Feb.  5/r  How  many  reforms 
have  the  Tories  resisted  with  the  tbin-end-of-the-wedge 
argument. 

3.  An  ingot  of  gold,  silver,  etc.  ?  Obs. 
Presumably  so  called  because  the  ordinary  form  of  an  ingot 

was  that  of  a  wedge  ;  cf.  Heb.  Idsdn,  lit.  'tongue',  used  in  the 
same  sense;  but  m  the  Ei.g.  use  of  the  word  there  appears 
to  be  no  evidence  of  any  reference  to  shape.  The  OL.  wecg 
is  in  translations  of  Matt,  xvii,  27  used  for  '  piece  of  money  ' 
(rendering  L.  stater). 

c^oo  Boeda's  Hist.  \.  i.  (1800)  26  Berende  on  wecga  orum 
ares  &  isernes,  leades  &  seoffres.  c  xooo  M,\.¥v.\c  Hom.  I.  60 
H  i  bchwyrfdon  heora  are . .  on  sumum  ?,yldenum  wecge,  and 
&one  on  sa  awurpan.  ctioo  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  141/34 
Metallunt,  selces  kynnes  wecg  vel  ora  o39e  clyna.  c  1380 
WvcLiF  \^ ks.  (1880)  49  pei  wilen  not  touche  an  halpeny  or 
ferj>ing  wij>  j^e  coyn..of  the  kyng,  ..a  weeg  of  siluer  or  a 
cuppeofgold  [>ei  wolenhandil  faste.  z^"^  Libel  Eng.  Policy 
in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  171  Also  Pruse  mene  make  here 
aventuie  Ofplate  ofsylvere,  of  wegges  gode  and  sure  In  giete 
piente.  ^1450  Capgrave  J/.  Aug.  (1910)  48  He.  .made  ^jc 
vesscles  of  syluyr  whech  longed  on-to  pe  cherch  to  be  molten, 
and  J>e  weggis  perof  be  sold  and  departed  to  por  men.  1535 
CovERDALE  Job  xx\\\\.  16N0  wedges  of  gold  of  Ophir.  1560 
Bible  (Geneva)  Josh.  viL  21  Two  hundreth  shekels  of  siluer 
and  a  wedge  of  golde  of  fyftie  shekels  weight.  [So  x6ix 
{margin,  Heb.  tunge)].  1585  HiciNS  Junius'  Nomencl. 
403/1  Aurvm  /urur//,  in/ectnm,.  .gold  vnwrought,  and  in 
the  wedge.  i6i3lsee  Ingot  1].  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
140  Fifty  thousand  Talents  of  vncoyiied  Gold,  besides  siluer 
wedges.  1694  Braggb  Disc.  Parables  v.  194  'Tis  like  a 
child's  slighting  a  wedge  of  gold,  and  rather  pursuing  an 
empty  bubble  because  it  shines  and  glitters.  1719  De  Foe 
Cnisoei.  (Globe)  196,  I  found  there. .some  small  Bars  or 
Wedges  of  Gold. 

b.   Cant.  Silver,  whether  money  or  plate. 

X7J5  New  Cant,  Diet.,  Wedge,  Plate,  or  Silver  or  Gold 
Moveables  and  Trinkets :  Also  Money,  iZiiSprrtin^ Mag. 
XXXIX.  2og  A  convenient  fencing  repository,  from  the 
lady's  tyke  to  the  nobleman's  wedge.  x8ai  Li/e  D.  Ha^- 
gart  (ed.  2)  98,  I  had  some  wedge  planked  in  a  garret  in 
North  Leith. . .  I  was  anxious  to  convert  it  into  blunt.  1896 
Westm.  Gaz.  20  May  2/1  Between  two  and  three  I  turns 
over  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  and  gets  safe  away  with  a  lot  of 
wedge— that's  silver  plate. 

attrib.  i8ia  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet.  s.  v.  Wedge,  A  wedge- 
feeder,  a  silver-spoon.  1835)  Ainsworth  Jack  Sheppard  11. 
xiv,  A  wedge-lobb,  otherwise  known  as  a  silver  snuff-box. 

4.  A  lump  or  cak6  of  any  solid  substance. 

1577  B.  GooGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  in.  146  b,  The  Creanie 
..IS. .put  into  a  vessel!.. wherin  with  often  beating  and 
moouing  up  and  downe,  they  so  shake  the  milke,  as  they 
seuer  the  thinnest  part  of  from  the  thicke,  which  at  the  fyrst 
gather  together  in  little  crombles,  and  after  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  violent  moouing  commeth  to  a  whole  wedge, 
or  cake  [L.  in  massavt  cogatur].  17*8  E.  S[mith1  Compleat 
Housew.  (ed.  2)  57  When  you  have  churned,  wash  your 
Butter.,  and  beat  it  well..;  let  it  stand  in  a  Wedge.,  till  the 
next  morning.  1833  Ht.  Mahtinbau  Berkeley  i.  iv.  74  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  rude  money. .;  skins  in  one  country,  shells 
in  another,  and  wedges  of  salt  in  a  third. 

6.  iransf.  a.  A  formation  of  troops  tapering  to 
the  front  or  van,  in  order  to  cleave  a  way  through 
an  opposing  force.  (Orig.  after  L.  cutieus ;  cf. 
wedge-battle  in  10.)  Now  more  widely  of  a  body 
of  people. 

Z614  Ralegh  Hist.  World  m.  xii.  §  7. 152  Taking  a  choise 
Companie  of  the  most  able  men,  whom  he  cast  into  the  forme 
of  a  Wedge,  or  Diamond.  1615  H.  Peacham  Re/at.  Affairs 
Cleveff  Gulick  C  2b,  The  Horse.. were  showne  in  the  field 
in  order  of  fight:  their  manner  was  in  forme  of  a  Pile  or 
wedge,  called  of  the  old  Romans,  Cuneus.  1674  Milton  P.  R. 
ill.  309  See  how  in  warlike  muster  they  appear.  In  Rhombs 
and  wedges,  and  half  moons,  and  wings.  1697  Dryden 
Mneis  xii.  842  One  Soul  inspiring  all,  Form'd  in  a  Wedge, 
the  Foot  approach  the  Wall.  i8oj  C.  Jamics  Milit.  Diet. 
s.v.  i8ai  Shelley  Hellas  377  Thrice  their  keen  wedge  of 
battle  pierced  our  lines.  1887  Times  (weekly  ed.)  ai  Oct. 
2/1  A  wedge  of  15  or  i3  policemen  were  endeavouring  to  be 
driven  into  that  meeting.  1900  M.  Hewlktt  Richard  Yea- 
and'Nay  11.  ix,  The  wedge  held  firm ;  red  work  for  axe  and 
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swords  while  it  lasted.  ij)i3  J.  H.  Morrison  Om  Trail 
Fioiutrs  I  Every  entrance  is  blocked,  and  down  every  gang- 
way a  long  wedge  of  standing  people  has  been  driven  deep 
into  the  heart  of  the  house. 

b.  The  V-shaped  formation  adopted  by  a  number 
of  geese  or  other  wildfowl  when  flying. 

ri7a5  Watts  Lcgic  \\.  ii.  §  i  The  wild  Geese  flew  over  the 
llMunes  in  the  Form  of  a  Wedge.]  x86o  Blackmore  Loma 
Doom*  xxix,  So  like  half  a  wedge  of  wildfowl,  to  and  fro  we 
swept  the  field.  1889  Daily  News  11  Jan.  5/3  There  drifts 
over  the  moor  a  wedge  of  clangorous  geese,  making  for  the 
Channel. 

c.  giH.  Something  in  the  form  of  a  wedge ;  a 
wedge-shaped  part  or  piece  of  anything. 

i8«i  Shelley  AcLmais  1,  One  keen  pyramid  with  wedge 
sublime,  Pavilioning  the  dustofhim  who  planned  This  refuge 
for  his  memory.  1835  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Making  a  Ni^-At 
0/ iU  A  pot  of  the  real  draught  stout,  and.  .cushions  of 
bread,  and  wedges  of  cheese,  i860  Tvndall  Glac,  i.  xii. 
89  The  glacier  here,  .was  cut  up  into  thin  wedges.  1889  H. 
Saunders  Metn.  Brit.  Birds  660  The  three  outer  prmiaries 
are  of  a  dusky-black  which  becomes  paler  towards  the  edges 
of  the  inner  webs,  though  there  is  no  gre^  *  wedge  *.  1897 
Allbutfs  Syit.  Med,  IV.  430  It  is  better,  instead  of  remov- 
ing such  a  kidney,  to  treat  each  focus  independently  by 
scraping  or  by  the  excision  of  a  wedge. 

d.  A  Strip  of  land  narrowing  to  a  point. 

[1678  Phillips  (ed.  4>,  l^edge,  a  Sand  so  called,  being  broad 
at  the  West  end,  and  sharp  at  the  East  end,  and  lies  on  the 
North  side  of  the  Marget  Sands.]  1867  Murchison  Siluria 
xvii.  (ed.  4)  412  The  Coal-field,  .thins  out. .so  much  that  to 
the  west  of  B^thune  it  has  merely  become  a  narrow  wedge. 
1918  Blackvi,  Mag.  June  771/2  The  white  wedge  of  Xildin 
Island  is  now  on  our  port  bow. 

e.  In  an  organ  (see  quot.). 

185a  Seidel  Organ  78  The  wedge  of  the  mouth.. is  the 
interval  between  the  under  Up  and  the  language. 

f.  Meteorol.  A  narrow  wedge-shaped  area  of  high 
pressure  between  two  adjacent  cyclonic  systems  ; 
also  the  representation  of  this  on  a  weather-chart. 

1887  R.  Abercromby  Weather  ii.  26  Between  the  two 
cyclones  the  isobar  of  29-9  ins.  projects  upwards,  like  a  wedge 
or  an  inverted  letter  V.,  but  this  time  encloses  high  pressure; 
this  shape  of  lines  is  called  a  '  wedge  '. 

g.  The  wedge-shaped  stroke  in  cuneiform  char- 
acters.    Also  attrib, 

x8ai  Rich  Babylon  ^  P.  (1839)  249  The  wedges  in  the  third 
(kind  of  inscription]  cross  each  other.  1883  G.  Evans  Ess. 
^K,yr/(7i  6  The  kind  of  writing  in  the  copies,  with  the  wedge 
as  its  fundamental  element,  was  to  them  perfectly  new. 

x88i  Tylor  Anthrop.  i.  11  Deciphered  from  the  wedge- 
characters  of  Nineveh.     1915  Pinches  in  Proc.  Soc.  Bibl, 
Archaeol.  XXXVII.  90  We  have  a  direct  testimony  to  the 
practice  outside  the  wedge-inscriptions. 
h.  Short  for  wedge-shell  (see  10). 

X815  S.  Brookes  Introd.  Cemchol.  157  Wedge,  Donax. 

6.  Ceom.  a.  A  triangular  prism,  b.  A  simple 
solid  formed  by  cutting  a  triangular  prism  by  any 
two  planes. 

17x0  J.  Clarke  tr.  Rokaulfs  NeU.  Philos.  (1729)  I.  87  Let 
ABC  represent  a  Wedge;  and  let  CG  be  perpendicular  to 
AB.  x8«9  Nat.  Philos.^  Mech.  n.  x.  43  (U.K.S.)  A  Wedge 
is  a  solid  figure,  which  is  called  in  geometry  a  triangular 
piism.  1883  Sncycl.  Brit.  XVI.  ^4,/-2  The  wedge  being 
merely  the  frustum  of  a  triangular  prism,  we  have  at  once 
[etc].  1895  A.  Lodge  Mensuration  7  If  from  a  triangular 
prism  of  indefinite  length,  a  piece  is  cut  off  by  two  transverse 
planes  which  are  not  parallel,  this  piece  is  called  a  wedge. 

7.  Her.  A  charge  consisting  of  an  isosceles  tri- 
angle with  a  very  acute  angle  at  its  vertex. 

1716  S.  Kent  Gramm.  Her.,  Proctor  of  Norfolk  j  He 
beareth  Or,  three  Wedges  Sable.  1780  Edmondson  Her, 
II.  Aiph.  Arms,  isatn  or  Isham.  Vert,  three  wedges  ar. 
1847  W.  S.  Evans  Gramm.  Her.  151  The  Nail  (sometimes 
called  the  Passion-nail),  .must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Wedge,  which  is  of  course  wider  at  tlie  top,  and  in  shape 
something  like  a  pile. 

8.  Cambridge  University.  The  {wooden)  wedge  i 
the  student  last  in  the  classical  tripos  list. 

This  counterpart  to  the  older '  wooden  spoon  '  (see  Wooden 
a.\  designating  the  last  man  in  the  mathematical  tripos,  was 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  classical  tripos  (1824) 
the  last  man  was  Wedgwood  of  Christ's  College,  afterwards 
famous  as  an  English  etymologist 

185s  Bristed  Five  Vrs.  Eng.  Univ.  (ed.  2)  253  Of  the 
remainder,  five  were  Wranglers,  four  of  these  Double  men, 
and  a  fifth  a  favorite  for  the  Wedge. . .  The  last  man  is  called 
the  Wedge,  corresponding  to  the  Spoon  in  Mathematics. 

9.  Combinations,  chiefly  similative,  as  wedge- 
block,  -bolt,  -fashion,  -form,  -head,  -shape,  -stone, 
•wad;  wedge-billed^  -sided ^^ys.. 

1836  E.  Stanley  ^aw.  Hist.  Birds  xiii.  (1848)  289  Tribe  i. 
Cuneirostral  (*Wedge.Billed).  1868  Rep.  to  Govt.  U.S. 
Munitions  of  tVar  55  The  breech  is  opened  and  closed  by 
a  ''wedge-block  worked  by  a  blnged  lever.  189a  Greener 
Breech-Loadef  22  A  rounci  steel  "wedge-bolt.  1665  J.  Webb 
Stone-Heng  190  'l"hese  (stones]  also  were  either  of  a  *  Wedge 
fashion,  or  wedged  under  the  Great  One.  180J  Playfair 
tllustr.  Hutton.  Theory  295  This  *wedge*form  of  the  whin- 
stone  masses.  1899  Westm.Gaz.  7  June  4/2  A  disc  on  which 
black  and  whit-  wedge-forms  alternated.  x88o  Encyci.  Brit. 
XIII.  343/1  These  [bars  of  steel]  arc  welded  together  by 
forging  to  *wedge-hcads,  tying  together  with  wire  (etcj. 
z8m  Sir  J.  Sinclair  Syst,  Husb.  Scot.  i.  43  Th--  white  thorn 
[hedge],  .when  properly  trained,  and  occasionally  cut  over, 
or  dressed  in  the  *wedgc-shape,..will  last  for  ages.  1895 
Hoffman  Begin.  Writing  141  The  end  of  the  stick  would  be 
sharpened  into  a  wedge-shape.  i8ja  Mechanics'  Mag.  10 
July  aj  When  taper  or  '  *^wedge-sided  '  type  is  employed, 
the  cylinder  need  not  be  more  in  circumference  than  the  size 
of  the  sheet  of  paper.  1854  Ct.  E.  de  Warren  tr.  De 
Saulcy's  Round  Dead  Sea  II.  113  The  voussoir,  or  early 
*wedge-sione.  1879  Man.  Artill.  Exerc.  53  *Wedge  wads 
..consist  of  two  wooden  wedges  connected  by  a  piece  of 
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cane..  .These  wads  are  lobe  rammed  home  separately  after 
the  projectiles. 

10.  Special  comb. :  f  wedge-battle  =  sense  5  a ; 
wedge-bill,  a  bird  with  a  wedge-shaped  bill,  as 
{a)  the  Australian  Spheiwstoma  eriUaltim ;  [b)  a 
S.  American  humming-bird  of  the  genus  Schistes ; 
wedge- bone,  t(a)  the  sphenoid  bone;  {b)  a  small 
bone  sometimes  occurring  in  lizards  on  the  under- 
snrface  of  the  spinal  column  at  the  junction  of  a 
pair  of  vertebrae ;  wedge-coral  (see  quot. ) ;  wedge- 
draining,  a  mode  of  draining  land,  somewhat 
similar  to  plug- draining;  wedge-fern,  a  fossil 
fern  of  the  genus  Sphenopteris ;  wedge-fid  Naut. 
(see  quot.) ;  wedge-form,  -formed  adjs.  = 
Wkdge-suaped  ;  wedge-grafting  (see  quots.)  ; 
wedge-gun,  a  field-gun  in  which  a  wedge  is  used 
in  closing  the  breech ;  wedge-leaf  fern  ■=  wedge- 
fern ;  wedge-micrometer,  a  graduated  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  metal  or  glass,  to  be  thrust  between 
two  fixed  points  to  determine  their  distance  apart ; 
wedge-photometer  Aslr.,  an  instrument  consisting 
of  a  wedge  of  glass,  used  for  measuring  the  com- 
parative brightness  of  stars  ;  wedge-press,  a  press 
used  for  extracting  oil  from  seeds ;  wedge-shell, 
a  marine  bivalve,  belonging  to  Donax  or  allied 
genera ;  wedge-tailed  a.,  having  a  wedge-shaped 
tail ;  used  spec,  in  the  names  of  birds,  as  the  wedge- 
tailed  eagle  {Uroaetus  audax)  of  Australia,  and 
tfce  wedge-tailed  gull,  Rhodostethia  rosea. 

1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  78  Out  of  a  square  of  men 
hath  bin  reduced  a  triangle  or  •wedge  battell  in  perfect 
order  to  fight.  1603  Knolles  HiU.  Turks  (1638)  273  The 
wedge  battell  of  the  Christians  could  not  of  the  Turks  be 
broken.  1848  Gould  Birds  of  A  ustralia  II  I.  PI.  1 7  Crested 
"Wedge-bill.  1861  —  Trochil.  IV.  PI.  219  Schistes  persona. 
/Ki,.. Masked  Wedge-bill.  Ibid.  PI.  220  White-throated 
Wedge.bill.  1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  442  Spkenoides  or 
the  "Wedge-bone.  1871  Huxlev  Anat.  Vert.  v.  217  Such  a 
.  .sub-vertebral  wedge-lpone  is  commonly  developed  beneath 
and  between  the  odontoid  bone  and  the  body  of  the  second 
vertebra,  i860  Gossk  Actinot.  Brit.  324  The  Smooth-ribbed 
"Wedge.coral.  Sphenotrochus  Macandrewanus.  Ibid.  326 
The  Knotted  Wedge-coral.  Sphenotrochus  iVrigitii.  l8jo 
Cumb.  Farm  Rep.  67  in  Liir.  Usef.  Knowl.,  Bust.  Ill, 
The  "wedge  or  brick  draining . .  is  certainly  not  so  well  known 
among  practical  farmers  as  us  merits  deserve.  1867  W.  W. 
Smyth  Coal  ff  Coal.vtining  36  Sphenopteris  (*wedge-fern). 
i8«7  Smyth  Sailor's  iVord-bk.,  *  IVeiige-fids,  for  top  and  top- 
gallant masts ;  in  two  parts,  lifting  by  shores  and  sett-wedges. 
i8aa  T.  Parkinson  Outl.  Oryctol.  221  Ovatedly"wedge.form. 
1843H01.TZAPFFEL  Turningl.is  Inmany  plants  the  wedge- 
form  plates . .  appear  as  an  irregular  cellular  tissue.  i8a2 
J.  Parkinson  Outl.  Oryctol.  j88  A  longitudinal,  "wedge, 
formed,  cquivalved  bivalve.  x86i  Darwin  in  Life  ff  Lett. 
(1887)  111.  265  These  packets  cohere  into  many  wedge-formed 
masses  in  Orchis.  1838  W.  Barron  in  Gardeners  Mag. 
XIV.  80  The  grafting  of  the  Cedrus  Deodara  on  the  Cedar 
of  Lebanon . .  is  accomplished  by  what  I  call  "wedge-grafting. 
184a  Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  §  657  Wedge-grafting . .  is  a 
modification  of  side-grafting.  Ibid.  \  ti>^  Herbaceous  wedge- 
grafting  is  effected  by  paring  the  scion  into  a  wedge  shape, 
and  inserting  it  into  a  corresponding  slit  in  the  stock.  1876 
VoYLE  &  Stevenson  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3),  "Wedge  Gun,  1851 
Mantell  Petrif.  32  The  other  characteristic  Wealden  plant 
is  the  Sphenopteris  (.S".  Mantelli).,  or  "wedge-leaf  fern.  1891 
Century  Diet.  s.v.  Micrometer^  "Wedge-micrometer.  1883 
C.  Pkitchard  in  Metn.  R.  Astron.  Soc.  XLVII.  394  The 
question,  then,  arises  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  "wedge- 
photometer  to  the  measurement  of  the  magnitude.,  of  such 
stars.  1844  Penny  Mag.  Sept.  381  The  triturated  seeds  were 
put  into  woollen  hags  which  were  wrapped  up  in  hair.cloths, 
anti  then  submitted  to  the  "wedge-press.  x8ao  Wodarch 
Introd.  Conchol.  23  Donax.— "Wedge-shell.  1848  Gould 
Birds  of  Australia  I.  PI.  i  "Wedge-tailed  Eagle.  1871 
CouES  Key  N.  Anier.  Birds  316  Wedge-tailed,  or  Ross' 
Rosy  Gull.  1898  *  R.  Boldrew(X)d'  Canvas  To^vn  Rom. 
73  The  great  wedge-tailed  Eagle  soaring  above  them. 

Wedge  (wed^),  i^.l  Also  5-6  wegge.  [f. 
Wedge  sb."] 

1.  trans.  To  tighten,  fasten  tight  by  driving  in  a 
wedge  or  wedges.     Also  with  in,  on,  up. 

c  1440  Promp.  FarzK  520/1  Wedge,  wythea  wedge  [  IVinch. 
Wegge  with  a  wegge],  cuneo.  1523-34  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  24 
Than  maye  he . .  tothe  the  rakes,  .and  driue  thetethe  vpwarde 
faste  and  harde,  and  than  wedge  them  aboue  with  drye 
woode  of  oke.  1667  Boyle  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  590  A  piece 
of  Shining  Wood,  wedged  in  with  a  piece  of  Cork.  1678 
MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc,  iv.  66  The  Iron  [of  the  Plane]  being 
then  well  wedg'd  up.  17M  A.  Philips  Briton  III.  v.  32  My 
Chariot  straight :  another,  for  the  Prince.  Store  them  with 
Spears:  wedge  on  the  keenest  Scythes,  a  1790  W.  Newton 
tr.  Vitruvius  vi.  xi.  (1791)  146  When  posts  are  placed  under 
them,  and  wedged,  the  beams  cannot  settle  or  be  damaged. 
x8i6  Jane  Austkn  Emma  xxviii,  I  have  been  assisting_Miss 
Fairfax  in  trying  to  make  her  instrument  stand  steadily.. . 
You  see  we  have  been  wedging  one  leg  with  paper.  1826 
Gwilt  tr.  Vitruvius  VI.  xi.  (1B60)  148  When  posts  are  intro- 
duced and  wedged  up  under  them,  the  beams  are  prevented 
from  sagging.  1840  H.  S.  Tanner  Canals  -V  Rait  Roads 
US.  151  The  wooden  key  used  in  wedging  fast  the  upper 
string  piece.  1842  Min.  Proc.  Inst.  Civil  Eitgin.  II.  78 
Compressed  trenails,  .would  hold  tighter  than  the  trenails 
now  used,  which  require  to  have  the  points  split  and  wedged 
up.  1875  Carpentry  ^  Joinery  55  The_  simple  but  useful 
operation  of  wedging  tenon  and  mortice  joints. 

fb.  transf.  2L.rA  fig.     To  fasten  firmly  or  attach 
to.  Obs. 

1629  Maxwell  tr.  Herodian  iv.  191  Both  the  Emperours. . 
seeking  to  win  and  wedge  men  to  their  seuerall  Factions,  by 
faire  Promises.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  I.  II.  46  They 
find  the  Prelates  and  Popes  themselves,  so  wedg'd  and  link'd 
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to  Secular  advantages,  tbey  have  not  time  to  think  upon 
God. 

t  C.  To  render  (a  gun)  useless  by  the  insertion  of 
a  wedge.   Obs. 

16B0  Exacl  yrnl.  Siege  Tangier  B  Leaving  the  Guns  double 
shotted,  spiked  and  wedged  with  steel.  Ibid.  1 1  The  Men  of 
Charles  Fori  having  Spiked  and  Wedged  their  great  Guns. 
d.  7o  ivedge  up :  to  raise  a  ship  before  launching, 
by  means  of  slivers  or  wedges  driven  between  the 
false  keel  and  the  bilgeways. 

1879  '  H,  CoLLiNGwooD  Secret  of  Sands  x'lx,  Four  months 
. .  saw  her  caulked,  her  seams  paid,  her  hull  painted,  and,  in 
short,  everything  ready,  even  to  wedging  up,  for  launching. 

2.  To  cleave  or  split  by  driving  in  a  wedge. 
1530  Palsgb.  778/2,  I  wedge  a  blocke,  I  put  in  a  wedge  to 

cleave  U,  j'e  coigne.  ..Wedge  this  blocke,  it  wyll  r>'ve  the 
soner.  x6o6  Shahs.  Tr.  Kf  Cr.  i.  i.  35  My  heart,  As  wedged 
with  a  sigh,  would  riue  in  twaine.  1678  [see  Wedging  vbl. 
sb.  j]. 

b.  To  split  off,  to  force  apart,  astittder,  or  open, 
by  driving  in  a  wedge.     A\^o fig. 

1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xlvi,  {1856)  423  And  even  now 
great  ledges  are  wedged  off  from  the  hillsides  by  the  ice. 
1865  Carlvle  Fredk.  Gt.  xix.  vi.  (1873)  VIII.  201  Friedrich 
and  he  are  wedged  asunder  by  that  dike  of  Russians  and 
Austrians.  1873  Moggridge  Han'.  Anisi.  33  Having  con- 
trived to  wedge  off  several  large  flakes  of  the  rock.  1894 
Advance  (Chicago)  Oct.  4  It  is  not  commonly  the  big  things 
but  the  little  ones  which  wedge  pastor  and  people  apart. 
1^14  H.  Balfour  in  yrnl,  R.  Anthrop.  Inst,  XLIV.  33  A 
billet  of  lime  wood,  split  at  one  end  and  wedged  open  with 
a  stone. 

3.  iransf.  To  drive,  push,  or  squeeze  (an  object) 
into  something  where  it  is  held  fast ;  to  fix  firmly 
by  driving  in,  or  by  pressing  tight.  Const,  into,  in, 
under,  between.     Also  with  adv.,  as  in,  up,  down. 

1513  Douglas  ^neis  xi.  xv.  85  Quhill  that  the  lance., 
wedgyt  deip  within  hir  cost  stude.  1607  Dekker  IVhore  0/ 
Babylon  L  i,  Fall  thunder,  And  wedge  me  into  earth,  stiffe 
as  I  am.  1615  Shaks.  Hen,  Vlli,  iv.  i.  58  Among^  the 
crow'd  i'  th'  abbey,  where  a  finger  Could  not  be  wedg'd  in 
more.  1665J.  WEBBiV<7M<-//'^«^i9oThese[stoneslalso were 
either  of  a  Wedge  fashion,  or  wedged  under  the  Great  One. 
1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  vii.  195  Besides  what  Gold  and  Sand 
they  take  up  together,  they  often  find  great  lumps,  wedg'd 
between  the  Rocks.  1697  Drvden  Mneis  v.  285  Serges.us 
in  the  Centaur  soon  he  pass'd,  Wedg'd  in  the  Rocky  Sholes, 
and  sticking  fast.  1716  Swirr  Gu II iverii.  iii,  Squeezing  my 
legs  together,  [he]  wedged  them  into  the  marrow-bone  above 
my  waist,  1764  Foote  Patron  iii.  Wks.  1799  I.  353,  I  was 
wedged  so  close  in  the  pit,  that  I  could  scarcely  get  out. 
x8o6  A.  Duncan  Life  of  Nelson  12  They  became. .fast 
wedged  in  the  ice.  1849  lAhQKvi.h\  Hist.  Eng.  iii  I.  336  If 
a  coach  or  a  cart  entered  those  alleys,  there  was  danger  that 
it  would  be  wedged  between  the  houses.  185a  Mks.  Stowe 
Uncle  Tovts  C.  vii.  43  The  boy . .  tried  to  wedge  some  of  his 
cake  into  her  mouth.  1869  Dickens  .^M^y-V.i.  xiv.  Driven 
into  that  nook,  and  wedged  as  he  had  described,  was  Gaffer's 
boat.  X870  spectator  19  Nov.  1370/1  If  they  are  permitted 
to  go  on,  they  will  wedge  themselves  in  between  the  Ger- 
mans, and  be  able  to  enfilade  the  corps  on  each  side.  1890 
Hardwicke'sSci.-Gossip  XXVI.  23^  In  its  persevering  search 
for  the  snails,  it  had  got  its  head  tightly  wedged  some  dis- 
tance into  the  wall.  1908  H.  Wales  Old  Allegiance  i.  14 
He. -sat  with. .his  pipe  firmly  wedged  in  the  corner  of  bis 
mouth. 

1607  Shaks.  Cor.  II.  iii.  30  Nay  your  wit  will  not  so  soone 
out  as  another  mans  will,  *tis  strongly  wedg'd  vp  in  a  blocke 
head.  <7x659  Bp.  Brownrig  Serin.  (1674)  I.  xxvi.  340  He 
wedges  in  the  other  Prayer  for  a  competency  of  temporal 
things.  X730  Portland  Papers  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  VI.  29 
Having  been  wedged  down  in  this  detestible  place  [the 
Fleet  prison]  by  an  incurable  and  painful  malady,  poverty 
and  tatters. 

4.  To  pack  or  crowd  (a  number  of  persons  or 
animals)  in  close  formation,  or  in  a  limited  space. 
Also  with  together. 

x7ao  Pope  Iliad  xvii.  846  While  Greece  a  heavy,  thick 
Retreat  maintains,  Wedg'd  in  one  Body  like  a  Flight  of 
Cranes.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  ^  F.  i.  (1782)  1. 16  The  strength 
of  the  phalanx  depended  on  sixteen  ranks  of  long  pikes, 
wedged  together  in  the  closest  array.  X807  J.  Barlow 
Columb.  m.  766  Here  Zanior  ranged  his  ax-men  deep  and 
wide,  Wedged  like  a  wall  and  thus  the  king  defied.  1844 
Maria  T.  Asmar  Mem,  Babylonian  Princ.  II.  68  The  crowd 
was  prodigious.  Men,  women,  and  even  children  were 
wedged  in  one  dense  mass.  1856  Stanley  Sinai  ^  Pat. 
xiv.  (1858)  465  A  dense  mass  of  pilgrims  who  sit  or  stand 
wedged  round  it.  1871  Carlvle  in  Mrs,  Carlyle's  Lett. 
(1883)  I.  8  The  2,000  human  figures,  wedged  in  the  huge 
room  into  one  dark  mass,  were  singular  to  look  down  upon. 

5.  intr,  a.  To  become  fixed  or  jammed  tight  by 
(or  as  by)  the  operation  of  a  wedge. 

X7a6  Leoni  AlhertCs  Archit.  I.  55  Which  all  wedge  to- 
getherand  intersect  one  another  both  with  equal  and  un- 
equal Angles.  X893  Atlantic  Monthly^  Feb.  197/2  The 
men  started  carefully,  holding  the  saw  quite  true  that  later 
it  might  not  wedge, 

b.   To  force  one's  way  in,  rare, 

1616  B,  JoNSON  2?^/7  an  Ass  in.  iii.  26  This  comesof 
. .  haunting  The  Globes,  and  Merniaides  !  wedging  in  with 
Lords,  Still  at  the  table  ! 

C.  To  wedge  their  way,  to  ily  in  a  wedge-shaped 
formation,  tapering  to  the  front  or  van.  poet. 

X667  Ma-TON  P,  L.  vii.  426  Part  loosly  wing  the  Region, 
part  more  wise  In  common,  rang'd  in  figure  wedge  thir  way. 

Wedge  (wed^),  t^.2  In  7  wage.  [Of  obscure 
origin ;  the  modern  form  is  prob.  less  correct  than 
the  earlier  wage^  but  cf.  Wedge  sb.  4.]  trans.  To 
cut  (wet  clay)  into  masses  and  work  them  by 
kneading  and  throwing  down,  in  order  to  expel  air- 
bubbles.     Hence  We'dging  vbl.  sb. 
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i6S6  Plot  Stajfordsh.  123  (Potter's  clay]  is  brought  to  the 
wageing  board,  where  it  is  slit  into  flat  thin  pieces..:  This 
being  done,  they  wage  it,  i.  e.  knead  or  mould  it  like  bread, 
i8j5  y  Nicholson  Oper.  Mech.  461  Wedging  the  clay  is 
a  similar  process  [to  that  of  slapping].  ..The  presser  cuts  off, 
with  a  thin  brass  wire,  a  piece  of  clay  from  the  mass,  which 
he  slaps  forcibly  between  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  then 
with  great  violence  throws  it  on  the  board.  1839  TJre  Did. 
Arts  101 1  The  first  of  which  is  called  the  potter's  j/£>//«^ 
[ed.  5,  i860  slapping\  or  wedging,  i860  W.  White  Wrekin 
xxvii.  297  The  [pug-]mitl,  however,  continued  to  work,  and 
in  time  convinced  the  men  df  their  stupidity;  and  now,  if 
a  man  were  ordered  to  '  wedge  *  his  own  clay,  his  answer 
would  be  'Aw'll  stroike  first '.  Ibid.y  The  clay.. is.. thrown 
into  the  '  pug-mill ',  or  '  wedging-mill ',  a  large  upright  cylin- 
der, in  which  it  is  forced  or  screwed  gradually  downwards, 
and  extruded  at  the  bottom  in  a  continuous  cubical  mass. 

"Wedge,  obs.  var.  Wage  sb.  and  v, 

1530  Palsgr.  287/2  Wedge  a  v^^^%g,  gaige^  pleige.  Ibid. 
778/2,  I  wedge,  I  lay  in  pledge,  je  gaige.  I  wedge  my 
heed  it  is  nat  so. 

Wedged  (wedj^d) ,  ///.  a.    [f.  Wedge  sb,  and  v^ 
+  -ED.]     Shaped  like  a  wedge. 
i<S5»  HuLOET,  Wedged,  cuneatus.   17**  A.  Philips  Briton 

I.  1.  2  in  Chariots,  fang'd  with  Scythes,  they  scour  the 
Field:  Drive  through  our  wedged  Batalions  with  a  Whirl. 
1730  A-  Gordon  Maffei's  Amphith.  307  The  Key-Stone  in 
the  middle  is  wedged,  and,  as  we  say,  Swallow-iail'd.  1809 
Campbell  Gert,  IVyom.  \\\.  xxv,  With.. arrowy  frize,  and 
wedged  ravelin,  a  1813  A.  Wilson  Foresters  Wks.  (Belfast 
1846)  250  Above,  around,  in  numerous  flocks  are  seen  Long 
lines  of  ducks  o'er  this  their  fav'rite  scene;  Some  to  the 
lake  in  wedged  divisions  bend.  1817  Encycl.  Land.  XXII. 
806/2  Two  foreteeth,  of  which  the  upper  are  wedged,  the 
lower  are  acute.  1867  Emkrson  Poems,  May-day  29  Or 
hark.  Where  yon  wedged  line  the  Nestor  leads.  Steering 
north  with  raucous  cry  Through  tracts  and  provinces  of 
sky.  1874  Thearle  Naval  Archit.  336  The  cover  being 
secured  by  wedged  buttons  worked  with  a  spanner.  1891 
Century  Diet.,  It^edgcd,  in  zool.,  wedge-shaped;  cuneiform 
or  cuneate:  as,  a  wedged  bone;  the  wedged  tail  of  a  bird. 

Wedge-like  (we-d.:^l3ik),  a,  [f.  Wedge  sb,  + 
-LIKE.]     Like  or  resembling  a  wedge. 

1594  T.  B.  La  Primaiid,  Fr.  Acad.  ii.  48  There  are  com- 
monly sixe  bones,  which  compasse  the  braine  on  eche  side, 
besides  that  whiuh  is  called  the  wedge-like  bone,  which  is 
viider  the  pallat  of  the  mouth.  x6xo  Holland  Camden's 
Brit.  I.  456  The  Wedge-likc-forme  of  the  country.  165a 
Benlowes  TJuopkila  X.  xci,  But  still  thy  knotty  Brain  with 
wedg-Iike  Anguish  cleave.  1774  Goldsm.  A'at.  Hist.  VI. 
239  Of  these  [teeth]  there  are  six  rows,  ..sharp-pointed,  and 
of  a  wedge-like  figure.  1840  Civil  Engin.  ^  Arch.  Jrnl. 
III.  12^1  They  are  farther  secured  by  a  wedgelike  pin 
driven  into  their  centres.  1S99  A /ISuttsSyst.  Med.  Vlll. 
598  Diminished  by  degrees  into  mere  wedge-like  streaks. 

Wedge-shaped  (we-d^ippt),  a.  Shaped  like 
a  wedge,  cuneiform  ;  Bol.  and  Zoff/.  ~  Cuneate. 

1783  J.  White  7r«/.  ('V>'.  M^./Kfl/^/(i79o)  143  The  taiUof 
this  bird]  is  long  and  wedge-shaped.  175^5  Withering  Brit. 
Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  843  Leaves  wcdge-shaped.  1837  Civil 
Enein.  ^  Arch.  yml.  \.  24/2  The  rafters  to  be  of  wood.. 
and  the  section  to  be  wedge-shaped.  1845  Lindlev  Sch, 
Bot.  i,  (1858)  10  If  very  much  wider  at  the  point  than  at  any 
other  part,  they  [leaves]  are  cuneate  or  xvedge-shaped.  1867 
Schelede  Verb  Studies  in  English  10  The  wedge-shaped 
inscriptions  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Xerxes.  1893  Tuckey  tr. 
HatsJtek's  Amphioxus  qo  Changing  to  high  and  sharply 
pointed  wedge-shaped  cells, 

Wedgewise  Cwe'd,5iW3iz),<wft/.  [f.  Wedge  sb^ 
+  -WISE.]  After  the  manner,  in  the  form,  of  a 
wedge. 

i548£^(?/'x/?iW.,C««M//w,wedgcwyse,bylyttelI  bandea 
or  companies,  imbattayled  wedgewise.    x6oo  Holland  Livy 

II.  I.  79  They.. with  a  jwinted  battaile  wedgewise  pierced 
through  and  made  themselves  passage.  \^\q  — Camden's 
Brit.  I.  456  It  lieth  Wedg«wise  upon  the  sea.  1657  R.  Car- 
I'FNTER  Astrol.  28  That  these  words  may  be  understood  to 
the  bottom,  and  withstand  all  Objections;  and  that  no 
opposition  may  wedge-wise  enter  upon  them.  1703  Nkvk 
City  4*  C  Purchaser  10  Bricks  moulded.. Wedge-wise, 
broader  above,  than  they  are  below.  185J  De  Morgan  in 
Graves  Li/e  Sir  JK  A*.  Hamilton  (1889)  m-  4^5  Nothing 
but  two  sheets  of  thin  pasteboard . .  with  three  bits  of  book* 
covering  cloth,  .pasted  on,  so  as  to  open  out  wedgewise. 
1900  M.  Hewlett  Richard  Yea-and-Nay  \\.  ix,  Inside  the 
town  gate  they  took  up  close  order,  wedgewise,  linked  and 
riveted. 

Wedging  (we"d3ig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Wedgb  v?-  and 
sb,  +  -iNo  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  driving  in  a  wedge  or  wedges,  or 
of  fixing  or  cleaving  by  this  means ;  the  condition 
of  being  thus  fixed. 

1678  MoxoN  Meek.  Exerc.  v.  98  They  drive  a  Wedge  so 
far  in  the  kerf  as  theydare.  .and  so  provide  the  Saw  a  freer 
and  easier  passage  through  the  Stuff:  Ihis  Wedging  they 
continue  so  oft  as  they  find  occasion.  1825,  18^  Foxtail 
wedging  [see  Foxtail  4].  1803  Tuckey  tr.  Hatschek's  Am- 
phioxus  140  We  saw  the  oval  notochord  transverse  section 
siilt  wedged  in  between  the  cells  of  the  mesenteron.  ..In  the 
region  of  the  later  segments  we  still  find  the  former  con- 
dition of  the  wedging. 

b.  concr.  A  wedge*sliaped  piece  or  pieces  of 
some  hard  material  driven  in  for  tightening  or 
securing. 

xSas  J.  Nicholson  Oper.  Mech.  337  The  wheels  are  fixed 
on  the  shaft  by  means  of  a  wedging  of  hard  wood,  driven  in 
all  round. 

2.  GeoL  The  jutting  out  or  flaking  off  (of  rock, 
etc),  as  if  by  the  operation  of  a  wedge. 

1819  J.  Forbes  Geol.  Lantts-End  District  (1822)  21  At 
one  point  of  this  natural  section,  an  instructive  example  of 
what  is  called  by  geologists  the  wedgiug  out  of  a  bed,  is 
observable.  i88x  A.  Geikie  Text-bk.  Geol.  vu.  928  Their 
naked  precipices  are  kept  bare  and  steep  by  the  wedging 
off  of  successive  slices  of  rock  alone  lines  of  joint. 
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3.  Sport.     (See  qtiot.) 

1897  Encycl.  sport  I.  5S3  Spruint,  the  excrement  of  the 
otter ;  also  called  wedging, 

4.  attrib.^fi'&'wedging joint  \  wedging  crib, curb 
Mining  (see  Crib  sb.  12  and  Curb  sb,  10). 

1839  Ure  Diet.  Art  972  Three  kinds  of  cribs  are  em- 
ployed ;  called  wedging,  spiking,  and  main  cribs.  Jbid.  973 
'J  he  flange  for  the  wedging  joint  is  best  turned  inwards. 
1881  Raymond  Alining  Gloss.,  IVedging-curb  or  Wedging* 
crib,  Eng. 

Wedgwood  (we'd^wud).  Also  incorrectly 
"Wedgewood.     [A  proper  name :  see  below.] 

1.  Used  attrib.  to  designate  the  pottery  made  by 
Josiah  Wedgwood  (1730-95)  and  his  successors  at 
Etruria,  Staffs.  The  best-known  kinds  are  vases, 
plaques,  medallions,  etc.,  of  fine  clay  lightly  glazed, 
with  classical  xiesigns  in  white  relief  on  a  blue  or 
black  ground. 

Sometimes  spelt  with  lower-case  initial. 

X787  CoLMAN  Inkle ^  Yarico  in.  i,  She's.. quite  dark  ;  but 
very  elegant ;  tike  a  Wedgwood  tea-pot.  1798  Phil.  Trans, 
LXXXVIIl.  568  Apiece  of  black  Wedgwood-pottery.  Ibid., 
Wedgwood- ware.  1819  Children  Chem.  Anal.  374  A  still 
simpler,  .method  is  to  place  the  filters  in  a  wedgewood  basin 
on  the  sand  bath.  x86z  J.  Gardner  Househ.  Med.  410  Two 
Wedgwood-ware  mortars . .  and  pestles  to  match.  x86a  Caial. 
Irtemat.  Exhib.y  Brit.  II.  No.  6897,  Solid  jasper,  that  is 
the  material  now  exclusively  called  Old  Wedgwood  Ware. 
1873  Sir  J,  D.  Hooker  in  L.  Hnxifiy  Li/e  (1918)  II.  133, 
I  sent  Gladstone  a  Wedgwood  medallion  of  my  Father. 

b.  Used  to  designate  the  blue  colour  which  is 
characteristic  of  Wedgwood  ware. 

X900  Bladud  (Bath)  28  Mar.  6/3  You  will  recollect  how 
many  of  the  Christmas  cards  were  wedgewood  blue  last 
year.  Ibid,  7/1  The  wedgewood  frock  I  have  described. 
3909  Daily  Graphic  20  Oct.  13/2  Touches  of  cherry  colour 
or  Wedgwood  blue  insets  of  veKet. 

C.  sb,  =  Wedgwood  pottery  or  ware.  Also,  with 
pl.^  a  piece  or  specimen  of  this, 

1863  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  in  L.  Huxley  Li/e  (1918)  II.  78 
Wedgwoods  are  an  unspeakable  relief  10  me.  I  look  over 
them  every  Sunday  morning,  and  poke  into  all  the  little 
second-hand  shops  I  pass  in  London,  seeking  medallions. 
xZ^  Pall  Mall  Gaz.i2  Mar.  3/1  Mr.  Cornelius  Cox's  unique 
collection  of  wedgwood.  1893  Ibid.  25  Mar.  6/3  The  very 
choice  collection  of  old  Wedgwood  belonging  to  the  late 
Mr.  W.  D.  Holt,  of  Liverpool 

2.  Designating  the  scale  of  temperature  used  in 
the  pyrometer  invented  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  for 
testing  the  heat  of  kilns.  The  zero  corresponds  to 
1077°  F. 

1807  T.  Thomson  Chem.  (ed.  3)  1 1. 510  Flint-glass  melts  at 
the  temperature  of  19°  Wedgewood. 

Wedgy  (wc'd^i),  a.  rare.  [f.  Wbdge  sb,  +  -t  1.] 
Resembling  a  wedge ;  shaped  like  a  wedge. 

1799  W.Taylor  in  A/o«M/>'/^«'.  XXVIII.  525  An  attrac- 
tion of  coliesion.. which  is  darting  its  wedgy  crystals  in 
every  direction,  and  severing,  with  resistless  interstitial 
force,  the  comparatively  loose  and  feeble  organization  of 
every  contiguous  state.  1846  Landor  Ima^.  Conv.,  Lucian  ^ 
7"i/«(?//(^«x  Wks.  II.  31/2  He.  .pushed  his  wedgy  snout  far 
within  the  straw  subjacent.  xS88  J.  Inglis  Tent  Li/e  in 
Tigerlattd  706  She  shoots  from  aloft  and  cleaves  the  water 
with  her  wedgy  beak, 

tWedhood.    Obs,  rare-\    \i,y^m> ppL  a, ■^' 
-HOOD.]     The  married  state. 
01450  [see  WeddedhoodJ. 

Wedir,  welSer,  obs.  forms  of  Whether, 

'W"edir(e,  obs.  forms  of  Weatheb. 

■Wedirwyn(e,  variants  of  Witherwin. 

'Wedlock  (we'dlfjk),  sb.  Forms  :  I  wedlic, 
2-3  wedlac,  {Ormin  weddlac),  3-4  wedlak(e, 
wedlayk,  4  weddelak,  wedlek,  (5  vedlak),  6 
wedlaike;  4-7  wedlok,  4-6  wedloke,  5-7  wed- 
locke,  7-  wedlock.  [OE.  wedlac^  f.  wed  pledge, 
Wed  sb.  +-idc  suffix  forming  nouns  of  action  :  see 
-LOCK  in  Additions,  etc.,  Preface  to  the  letter  L. 

In  two  vocabularies  of  the  nth  c.  ivedldc  renders  L.  ar« 
rabo  earnest-money;  but  the  sense,  if  it  existed,  did  not 
survive  into  ME.] 

fl-  The  marriage  vow  or  obligation.  Chiefly 
in  phrases,  to  hold,  keep  wedlock,  to  be  faithful  in 
marriage  ;  to  break  {ones)  wedlock,  to  commit 
adultery.    Obs, 

aiiooAldhelmGloss,\n  Zeitschr./.  deutsches  Alter thuin 
IX.  498/a  Pacta  sponsalia  re/utans,  wcdlac  wiSsaccnde. 
c  laoo  Okmin  2499  And  tohh  wass  heh  &  so)>  weddlac  HaU 
denn  onn  v^^xx  hallfe.  c  x%3p  Hall  Meid.  19  ^if  ha  hare 
wedlac  laheliche  halden.  c  1*75  XI  Pains  of  Hell  105  in 
O.  E.  Misc.  150  Heo  \)2X  her  wedlac  brekejj  To  heore  mu^e 
t^e  flod  takej>.  c  1385  Chaucek  L.  G.  IV.  295  For  alle  kepid 
they  here  maydynhed  Or  clli.s  wedlek.  14*6  Avdelav  Poems 
1  Kepe  ^oure  wedloke.  1450-1530  jl^/yrr.  Our  Ladye  11.  207 
How  wedlocke  betwyxte  man  and  woman  shulde  be  kepte 
after  the  lawe  of  god.  fisii  ist  Eng.  Bk.  Amer,  (Arb.) 
Introd.  35/2  There  is..noman  so  hardy  that  dare  breke  his 
wedloke.  1523  Berners  Froiss.  (1B12)  I.  xxi.  30  Howe  be  it 
she  kept  but  euyll  the  sacrament  of  matrimony,  but  brake 
her  wedloke.  1526  Tindale  Matt.  v.  33  And  whosoever 
maryeth  her  that  is  divorsed,  breketh  wedlocke.  1553 
T.  Wilson  Ehet.  Pref.  A  iii.  None  rcmembred  the  true 
obseruation  of  wedlocke.  1579  Rice  Invect.  Yices  E  iv, 
Christe  aunswered, . .  Thou  shalte  not  breake  wedlocke : 
Thou  shake  not  kill.  1604  Shaks.  0th.  v.  ii.  1^2  ^mii.  That 
she  was  false  to  Wedlocke?  Oth.  I,  with  Cassio.  1611  — 
PYint.  T,  v.  i.  124  Your  Mother  was  most  true  to  Wedlock. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  married  ;  marriage  as 
a  state  of  life  or  as  an  institution ;  matrimonial 
relationship.     Now  only  in  literary  or  legal  use. 


WEDLOCK. 

^  a  xaas  Ancr,  H.  206  Uor  hwuso  hit  euer  is  idon, .  .bute  one 
ine  wedlake,  hit  is  deadlich  sunne.  c  1130  Halt  Meid.  (Titus 
MS.)  13  Hit  [sc.  coition]  is  tah  in  wedlac  summes  weis  to 
Jjolien.  Ibid.  33  Wedlac  haue^  hire  frut  J>ritti  fald  in  heuenef 
widewehad,  sixti  fald.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  1120X 
For  many  come  neuer  yn  wedlak  But  for  )>t  fyrst  cunnaunt 
)>at  menspak.  c  136a  Lakgl,  P.  PI.  A.  x.  202  (MS.  T.)Si>t>e 
lawe  ha^  y-grauniid  )>at  iche  man  haue  a  make  in  maner  of 
wedlak.  C1386  Chaucer  Merch.  T.  20  Noon  oother  lyf, 
seyde  he,  is  worth  a  bene,  For  wedlok  is  so  esy  and  so  clene 
That  in  this  world  it  is  a  Paradys,  1387  Tkevisa  Higden 
IV.  353  In  a  nyjt  whan  J>ei  hadde  i-payde  dette  of  wedlok 
eyl)er  to  o^er.  C1440  York  Myst.  xiii.  261  In  lele  wedlak 
J?ou  lede  J>e.  a  1450  Mirk's  Festial  108  Yf  scho  had  con- 
ceyuet  out  of  wedlocke,  J>e  lewes  wold  haue  sayde  scho 
had  ben  a  lechore.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xiii.  46  luno,  the 
goddesse  of  wedlocke.  X548-9  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Marriage 
14  b,  Forasmuche  as  N.  and  N.  haue  consented  together  m 
holye  wedlocke.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  287  They  put 
away  their  wyues,  and  enter  againe  into  wedlocke.  158J 
Stanyhubst  ^neis  11.  (Arb.)  68  Of  Venus  in  wedlock  thee 
daughter  [Veneris  fiurus].  1595  Shaks.  yohn  1.  i.  117  Youf 
brother  is  Legittimate,  Your  fathers  wife  did  after  wedlocke 
bearehim.  1597  Hooker  ^cc/./'t?/.  v.  Ixxiii.  §  2  Thatkindof 
loue  which  Is  the  perfectest  ground  of  wedlocke  is  seldome 
able  to  yeeld  any  reason  of  it  selfe.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  39  [The  Banians]  so  cxtreamely  honour  Wedlocke, 
that  ttiey  seldome  are  vnmarried  at  seuen  yeares  of  age. 
1671  '^Iw.io^  Samson  553,  I  pray'd  for  Children,  and  thought 
barrenness  In  wedlock  a  reproach.  1765  Foote  Commis- 
sary I.  9,  I  look  upon  wedlock  to  be  a  kind  of  lottery,  1797 
S.  James  Narr.  Voy.  170  He  offered  Haswell  bis  sister  in 
wedlock.  1807  Crabbk  Par.  Reg.  11.  362  Children  from 
wedlock  we  by  laws  restrain.  1819  Lytton  Devereux  i.  i, 
Sir  Arthur  had  two  children  by  wedlock.  1854  MilmanZ-aA 
Christ.  VI.  iii.  (1864)  III.  441  Heribert  himself,  the  great 
Archbishop,  was  a  married  man ;  his  wedlock  had  neither 
diminished  his  power  nor  barred  his  canonisation.  1879 
Dixon  Windsor  I.  iv.  34  In  her  early  days  of  wedlock,  he 
neglected  her. 

fig.  C1400  a6  Pol.  Poems  xxii.  25  To  god,  thi  wedlok  wib 
loue  holde.  c  1530  Tindale  Jonah  Prol.  (1863)  B  ij  b,  This 
euell..nacioQ  (which  breake  y«  wedlocke  of  faith  wherwith 
they  be  marled  vn  to  God). 

trans/.  1697  Dryden  Vir^.  Georg.  iii.  203  Instructed 
thus,  produce  him  [the  stallion]  to  the  Fair;  And  join  In 
Wedlock  to  the  longing  Mare, 

b.  Bom  in  (or  t  under\  out  of  wedlock  :  said 
distinctively  of  legitimate  or  illegitimate  offspring. 
Now  the  most  frequent  use  of  the  sb, 

c  1105  Lay.  395  Assaracus  heuede  enne  brojjer  t»e  wes 
under  wedlac  iboren.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  8261  Som 
J>at  er  in  lele  wedlayk  born,  c  j^oo  Gosp.  IVicod^mus  (.G.) 
252  In  wedlayk  [v.  rr.  wedlake,  wedloyke]  was  he  born, 
1470-85  Maloby  Arthur  x.  xxiii.  451  Sire  Aglouale  was  his 
fyrste  sone  begoten  in  wedlok.  1547  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees) 
VI.  262  His  bretheren  and  susters  gotten  in  wedlaike,  1634 
Canne  Necess.  SePar,  v.  219  Those  children,  .which  are 
born  under  wedlock.  1675  Charac,  Town-Gallant  2  He  is 
.so  bitter  an  Enemy  to  Marriage,  that  one  would  suspect 
him  bom  out  of  Lawful  Wedlock.     1765  Blackstone  Cow/w. 

I.  434  A  legitimate  child  is  he  that  is  born  in  lawful  wedlock. 
1824  W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  II.  11.  25, 1  forgave  the  fellow,  .bis 
two  heinous  crimes,  of  having  been  born  in  wedlock,  and 
inheriting  my  estate.  1891  E.  Peacock  A'.  Brendon  II.  07 
He  did  not  believe  that  little  Bessy  was  born  in  wedlock. 
19SZ  Encycl,  Brit.  XVI.  379/2  The  question  remains,  how 
far,  if  at  all,  English  law  recogniies  the  legitimacy  of  a  per. 
son  born  out  of  wedlock. 

C.  In  particularized  sense :  A  matrimonial 
union ;  a  married  life. 

J377  Langl.  P.  PL  B,  IX.  152  And  ^us  l>ourw  cursed  caym 
cam  care  vppon  erthe;  And  al  for  J>ei  wrou^t  wedlokes  a^ein 
goddis  wille,  1450-1530  Myrr.  Our  Ladye  11.  206  Thya 
lesson  telly  th..  how  holy  a  wedlocke  was  betwyxte  loachym 
and  Anne.  Ibid,  207  Whyle  he  [God]  behelde  all  the  riglit- 
wys  and  honeste  wcdlockes  that  shulde  be  from  the  fyrste 
makeynge  of  man  vntothe  lasteday.  1581  Studley  Seneca's 
Here.  Status  ix.  197  O  woefull  wight,  it  pitieth  vs  to  see 
Thy  wedlock  in  this  tickle  state  to  bee.  1634  Fletcher 
Rule  a  Wi/e  v.  (1640)  64  Tis  sacriledge  to  violate  a  wedlock. 
18*5  Scott  Betrothed  xii.  It  was  then  your  mother.. of 
whose  unhai^py  wedlock  you  have  spoken?  X846JERROLD 
St.  (riles  xxx'iv,  And  Snipeton,  his  wife  in  herwinding.sheet| 
might  so  have  solemnised  a  second  wedlock. 

f  d,  A  marriage  ceremony,  wedding.  Obs. 

01300  K.  Horn  (Camb.  MS.)  1254  Hi  Runge  J>e  belle  pe 
wedlak  for  to  felle, 

t3.  A  wife.   Obs. 

a.  1561  NucE  Seneca*s  Octama  iv.  i,  F  iij,  Caesars  wed- 
lock are  you.  1567  Turbehv.  Ovid''s  Epist.  149  b,  [Ulysses 
says]  But  I,  not  forcing  of  their  giftes,  did  loue  my  wedlock 
best.  1567  Golding  Ovid's  Met,  ix.  (1593)  213  He  heard 
his  wedlocke  shreeking  out,and  did  her  calling  knowe.  160X 
B.  JoNSOM  Poetaster  iv.  iii,  Which  of  these  is  thy  wedlocke, 
Menelavs?  thy  Hellen?  1605  Chapman  ^///^^^i/rj  i.  ii.  118 
Valerio,  here's  a  simple  meane  for  you  To  lye  at  racke  and 
manger  with  your  wedlocke.     xfioiS  Makston  Parasitaster 

II.  i.  C  3,  But  to  lie  with  ones  brothers  wedlocke,  O  my  deerc 
Herod,  tis  vile  and  vncommon  lust.  1611  Miudletun  & 
Dekker  Roaring  Girl  I.  i.  E  4  b.  He  watches  For  quarrel- 
ling wedlocked,  and  poore  shifting  sisters.  1617  Flrtche« 
Valeutinian  v.  vi,  The  most  true  constant  lover  of  his  wed- 
lock. 1690  Dryden  Don  Sebast.  11.  ii.  For  his  Wedlock  for 
all  her  haughtiness,  I  find  her  coming. 

4.  Comb.  a.  Simple  attrib,  (now  rare  or  Obs.)  as 
in  wedlock-band,  -hedj  'debt,  ~knot,  etc. 

X4aa  Vonge  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  194  To  pay  wedlak  delta 
hit  is  of  no  syn.  1557  Will  J.  Amcottes  (Somerset  Ho.), 
In  the  choyse  of  their  wedlockmates.  1586  T.  B.  La  Pri- 
maud.  Fr.  Acad.  i.  457  By  wedlocke  copulation  we  came 
into  the  world.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  Vl,  in.  iii.  243  Ileioyno 
mine  eldest  daughter.  .To  him  forthwith,  in  holy  Wedlocke 
bands.  1596  —  Merch.  V.  v.  i.  32  She  kneeles  and  prayes 
For  happy  wedlocke  houres.  1600  —  A,  Y.  L.  v.  iv.  150 
Whiles  a  Wedlocke  Hymne  we  sing.  16. .  Middleton,  etc 
Old  Law  V.  i,  Wi!I  it  please  you  to  taste  of  the  wedlock 
courtesie?     x6j4  Davenpoet  City  Night<ap  11.  (i66i)   17 


WEDLOCK. 

Since  oor  m&rmge,  I  have  pcrform'd  So  fairly  all  judicial 
wedlock-offices.  That  (etc).  i«js  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Old 
cud  MaH  B  3  b,  She  dead,  he  ten  yeares  did  a  Widdower 
stay;  Then  once  more  vcnlred  in  the  Wedlock  way.  1671 
MiLTOMi'«*»*«i986Who  to  save  Her  countrey  from  a  fierce 
destroyer  chose  Ahove  the  faith  of  wedlock-bands.  Ibid. 
1009  Love-quarrels  oft  in  pleasing  concord  end.  Not  wed- 
lock-trechery  endangering  life.  1819  Scott  Noble  Maringcr 
i.  It  was  the  noble  Moringer  in  wedlock  bed  he  lay.  18x4 
SvMMONS  tr.  /Esckylus*  A^'ametnnon  64  To  Ilion  came  the 
»-edlock-woe. 

tb.  wedlookbound  a.,  bound  in  marriage  ; 
wedlock-breaker,  an  adulterer;  so  wedlock- 
breaking  si.  and  a.     Obs. 

t  a  1400  in  Horstm.  AlUngl.  Leg.  (i88t)  370  Werne  euery 
man..Offwedloke-brekynge  wer  to  be.  cisoo  Mayd  Em- 
lyn  in  Am.  Pnel.  Tracts  (Percy  Soc)  23  All  wedlocke 
brekers.  «IS30  Tindale  yonak  Prol  (1863)  B  ij  b,  This 
euell  &  wedlocke  breakinge  nacion..seke  a  signe.  155* 
Latimer  Serm.  Lines.  I  (1562)67  Thou  shalt  not  be  a  wed- 
kxk  breaker.  l6ii&ToKKH.Serpents  267  Wedlocke  breakers, 
&  Cockold-makers.  1667  Miltom  P.  L.  x.  905  Alrcadie 
Unkt  and  Wedlock. bound  To  a  fell  Adversarie, 

Hence  +  We-dlock  v.  trans.,  to  unite  in  marriage 
(in  qnots.  passive) ;  also  (nonce-use),  to  wedlock  it, 
to  get  married.  ■)- We'dlockable  a. ,  marriageable. 
tWe'dlockhood,  the  married  state. 

e  1130  Hall  Meiii.  (Titus  MS.)  33  Of  t>eos  J>re  had,  meiden- 
had  &  widewebad,  &  te  J>ridde,  wedlachad  [BodUy  MS. 
wedlac].  1557  Phaer  ^«^/rfvii.(i558)  S  iij,  One  doughter 
did  remayne.-Now  husbandripe,  now  wedlockable  full,  of 
laufuU  yeres.  1644  Milton  Divorce  w.  xv.  (ed.  2)60  Is  it 
not  most  likely  that  God  in  his  Law  had  more  pitty  towards 
man  thus  wediockt,  then  towards  the  woman  that  was 
created  for  another.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  ff  Selv.  Ep. 
Ded.,  That  man.. will  never  feel  himself  less  at  ease  for 
being  wediockt  but  to  one.  1737  Ozell  Rabelais  in.  ix.  50 
A  single  Person  is  never  seen  to  reap  the  Joy  and  Solace 
that  is  found  among  those  that  are  Wediockt.  Wedlock  it 
then  in  the  Name  of  God,  quoth  Pantagruel. 

Wedmell,  -mole,  -moll,  obs.  ff.  Wadmal. 

Wednesday  (we-nzd«>,  -di).  Forms :  a.  I 
"Wodnes  dees  (dflfej),  del,  3  Wodnesdei,  3-4  -day, 
(3  pi,  -dawes),  3-5  Wodenes-,  4  Wodenis-,  5-6 
■Wodens-,  "Wodinsday.  &.  3  "Wednes-,  Weod- 
nes-,  Wendesdei,  3-4  "Wednesdai,  4  Wendes-, 
4-5  'Wedenis-,  "Wedenys-,  Wedenes-,  Wed- 
onesday,  -dai,  4-7  Wedlns-,  5  'Wyndenesso 
day,  Sc.  'Wedy-nnisda,  j-6  "Wed(d)ens-,  'Wed- 
(d)yns-,  Wednys-,  6  'Weddynnis-,  'Wednis-, 
Wedns-,  Sc.  Veddynis-,  6-7  'Weddins-,  3- 
"Wednesday.  7.  Wannesdai,  5  ■Wan(n)yg-, 
Wones-,  ■Won(n)ysday ;  5  Wenness-,  "W(h)en- 
yaday,  Wenstay,  5-6  Wennysday,  "Wensdaie, 
6  Wenes-,  4-7  ■Wensday(e.  [OE.  iV6dnesdsei  = 
OFris.  wSns;  ivocnis-,  wem{t)s-,  wemes-,  wers-, 
wer(ren)dei,  wlnsdei  (mod.  WFris.  woansdei, 
wansdei,  wensdei,  wernsdei,  NFris.  winjsdei, 
wadensdei),  MLG.  WSdenesdach,  Gudensdag,  MDu. 
IVoensdach  (mod.Du.  -dag),  ON.  diensdagr  (Sw., 
Da.  Onsdag),  'the  day  of  (the  god)  Woden',  a 
translation  of  late  L.  Mercurii  dies,  whence  the 
name  of  the  day  in  the  Rom.  langs.  (F.  Mercrcdi, 
Sp.  Miercoles,  It  Mercoledt),  In  High  German 
the  day  appears  always  to  have  been  called  '  mid- 
week' (mod.G.  MittwocK),  although  for  the  other 
days  (exc.  Saturday)  the  translated  Roman  (planet- 
ary) names  were  adopted  as  in  the  other  WGer. 
langs.  and  ON. 

The  name  of  Woden  (OE.  W6den,  OS.  Widen, 
OHG.  Wuotan,  ON.  dienn  :-OTent.  *Wd<totU)-z) 
is  referred  to  the  Teut.  root  *wdS-,  found  in  OTeut. 
*ioocto-  mad,  furious  (see  Wood  a.),  ON.  6l)-r 
{■.—*weeb-2)  poetic  frenzy,  inspiration ;  cognate  with 
L.  vales,  Irish  faith,  prophet.  The  identification  of 
Woden,  the  highest  god  of  the  Teutonic  pantheon, 
with  Mercury,  appears  already  in  Tacitus  ('Deorum 
maxime  Mercurium  colunt ',  Germ,  ix) ;  it  was 
probably  chiefly  suggested  by  Woden's  character  as 
the  god  of  eloquence ;  another  feature  common  to 
the  German  and  the  Roman  deity  is  their  swiftness 
and  wide  range  of  travel. 

As  representing  the  OE.  W6dnes  dsei.  the  fS  forms  are 
anomalous.  The  same  irregularity  appears  in  some  of  the 
Frisian  forms  above  quoted,  and  in  the  English  place, 
names  Wednesbury  and  Wednesfield,  Staffordshire,  and 
Wensley,  Derbyshire  (1086  Domesday  IVodneslei,  cjsoo 
Wedfusle).  Some  scholars  have  proposed  to  account  for 
the  change  of  vowel  by  the  assumption  that  an  unrecorded 
form  '  Harden  {:-*  IVlit/Ho-z,  with  suffix-ablaut)  existed  in 
OE.  and  OFris.  beside  the  form  without  umlaut ;  but  the 
supposition  involves  some  difficulties. 

The  uncontracted  pronunciation  (we'd'nzdtf'),  though  not 
rect^nized  in  the  dictionaries  (Webster  191 1  gives  it  as  'in 
British  use,  esp.  in  the  north '),  is  not  unfrequently  heard 
from  speakers  belonging  to  the  northern  and  north  midland 
counties.  The  contracted  pronunciation  now  prevailing 
goes  back  to  the  15th  c. ;  the  earlier  metathetic  form  wen- 
desdei (c  1275)  is  noteworthy.] 

The  fourth  day  of  the  week. 

e  950  Linditf.  Gosp.  Mark  introd.  p.  5  Feria  .{Hi.  wodnes 
doeje.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  iiu  {heading).  On  Wodncs- 
dKj.  f  ii»3  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1123  (Laud  MS.)  On  an 
Wodnes  dei.  a  laas  Leg.  Knth.  2215  pet  wes  on  Wodnes- 
dei \v.  rr.  Wednesdei,  WcodnesdeiJ  pet  ha  ^us  wende. 
aiaMS  After.  R.  70  I8en  Aduent,  &  iSe  Umbridawes,  wod- 
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nesdawes,  &  fridawes.  ^i«75  Lay.  13925  Tydea  wejefuc 
tisdei  Woden  wc  jefue  weiylesdei.  1197  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls) 
243a  In  ourc  tonge  ycluped  in  honour  of  him  is  wodnes  day 
[».  rr.  I4~t_sth  c.  Wednesday,  Wodenesday,  Wedonesday, 
Wensdaye].  11x300  Cursor  AT.  270  +  1  Luna  Monenday 
Afars  Tisday  Mercurtus  Wednesday.  1377  Langl.  F,  PI. 
B.  xiii.  154  In  a  stgne  of  the  Saterday  that  sette  firste  the 
kalendare.  And  al  the  witte  of  the  Wednesday  of  the  nexte 
wyke  after,  c  1385  Foruun  Chrofu  Gentis  Scot.  v.  Hi.  (1871) 
253  Quartam  [feriam]  suo  nomini  dedicantes,  diem  Woden 
vocabant,  a^wx  consuetudo  per  Anglos  ettam  hodie  servatur, 
vocant  cnim  cundem  djem  Wodenisday.  ct400  RuU  St, 
Benet  xU.  29  AI  J>e  wukis  in  J>e  summir,  sal  ye  faste . .  |>e  wede- 
nisdai  and  tc  fryday.  Ibid.  1708  Wedinsday.  C14SS  in 
Rep,  MSS.  Ld.  Mid<iUion  (Hi.st.  MSS.  Comm.)  107  Other 
men  or  wymmen  that  h.ive  non  j>eyse  of  their  owcn  growyng, 
lett  hem  gedur  hem  twyse  in  the  weke  on  Wennessday  and 
on  Friday,  a  1450  Mirk's  Festial  40  Yche  Wenysday  and 
Fryday,  he  made  hys  confessour  bete  hym  wy th  a  jarde  apon 
(«  backe  al  bare,  c  1450  ^V.  Cuthhert  (Surtees)  3411  On  a 
wedcnsday  he  fell  seke.  ^  1450  Godslow  Reg.  (igii)  206 
The  wonysday  Afore  wytsonday.  1457  Paston  Lett.  I.  414 
At  Norwich  hastly,  the  Wenstay  in  Elster  weke.  CX470 
Henry  Wallace  xi.  1280  Now  thai  him  kep  to  martyr  in 
London  toun  On  Wednysday,  befor  King  and  commoun. 
£-1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  iii.  1505  On  |je  weddysday,  ower 
lord.. made.. fysche  In  flod.  1490  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas. 
Scot.  I.  131  On  Wedynnisda  the  xxiiij  da  of  Marche.  1519 
Cromwell  in  Merriman  Life  <5-  Lett.  (1902)  I.  324  To  morow 
at  nyght  or  wenesday  by  none  at  tlie  Ferthest.  a  1533 
Bebnebs  Huon  Ixviii.  235  On  a  wednysday  they  came  to 
Parys.  1534  More  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1299/2  The  day 
before  his  maundy,  that  is  to  wyt  the  wedynsday  before 
hys  passyon.  1536  Wriothesley  Chron.  (Camden)  I.  39 
The  17th dayof  May, bcinge  Weddensday,  1537  Cromwell 
in  Merriman  Life  ff  Lett.  (1902)  II.  59  At  the  Wodensd.^y 
next  after  pentecost.  1544  in  Rymer  Foedera  (1719)  XV. 
54  The  thirtieth  of  July  (beinge  Wensdaye).  Ihtd.y  Wedns- 
daye  (the  sixth  of  August).  1544  in  Sel.  Cases  Crt.  Requests 
(Selden  Soc.)  98  By  the  Wennysday  in  the  Wytsonwcke. 
1551  HuLOET,  Wensdaye,  ntercurij  dies.  1556  in  Lodge 
lllustr.Brit.  Hist.  (1791)!.  214  And  upon  Wedynsday,  .she 
.  .departed.  1558  in  T.  Wright  Q.  Eliz.  (1838)  I.  4  Mr.  Teylle 
wil  be  with  you  apon  Wensdaye  week.  x56a-3  Act  5  Eliz. 
0,5  §  II  Every  Wednesdaye.. which  heretofore  hathe  not 
by  the  Lawes  or  Customes  of  this  Realme  bene  used  and 
observed  as  a  Fishe  Dayc.shalbe  hereafter  observed  and 
kepte  as  the  Satcrdays  in  every  Weeks  bee  or  ought  to  be. 
1563  WinJet  Bk.Quest.  \yks.  (S.  T.  S.)  1. 126  The  Kirk  of  God 
hcirfor,  obscruing.. abstinence  .,  on  Wodinsday  generalie 
in  the  orient  Kirk.  X574  [!  WhittinghamJ  Brieff  Discotirs 
40  The  next  daie  beinge  wensdaie.  1579  Fulke  Heskins's 
Pari.  456  On  Sunday  and  Wednesday,,  .and  on  other  dayes. 
1607  Sfiatcs.  Cor.  1.  \\\.  64,  I  look'd  vpon  bim  a  Wensday 
halfe  an  hourc  together.  1639  SirT.  Hope  Diary  (Banna- 
tyne  Club)  100  On  3  July,  Weddinsday,  wes  the  tumult  of 
women  in  Edinburgh,  171s  Gay  Trivia  u.  419  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays  you'll  observe  from  hence,  Days,  when  our  sires 
were  doom'd  to  abstinence.  x8o8  Jamieson,  IVensday, 
Wednesday.  x8sj  Downes  Lett./r.  Mecklenburg  173  The 
eveningofWednesdaj^wasa  gloomy  one.  1903  'G.  Thorne' 
Lost  Cause  ii,  Wait  till  you  see  my  leader  in  Wednesday's 
issue. 

b.  In  names  of  certain  days  of  the  ecclesiastical 
calendar,  as  AsH- Wednesday  [=»  med.L.  dies  cmc 
ruTHj  Fr.  Jour  or  mercredi  des  cendres^  It,  di  delU 
ceneri,  G.  aschermitlwoch.^  Du.  aschdag,  ON.  gskii- 
dagr,  gsktt'dbensdagr^  Da.  askeonsdag,  Sw.  askons' 
dagly  the  first  day  of  Lent,  also  called  f  Pulveb- 
IVednesday  [from^  the  words  *  pulvis  es  et  in  pul- 
verem  reverteris ',  used  in  the  service].  Also  Good 
JV.,  Holy  W.,  S^  W.  {Angio- Irish:  see  Spy 
sb,  5),  the  Wednesday  before  Easter. 

«*97i  *387  [see  Ash- Wednesday],  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  8a 
5e  schull  begyn  your  fast  at  Aske-Wanysday.  c  1454  [see 
PuLVER  sb.  b].  X47X  Acta  Auditorum  (1839)  i6/i  Onne 
gude  Wednisday  in  passioun  woulk,  184a  [see  Spy  sb.  5J.  I 
184s  Dublin  Rev.  June  425  On  Holy  Wednesday  at  the 
words  in  the  Passion,  'et  velum  templi  scissum  est ',  it  [the 
veil]  is  torn  open  in  two  parts.  1894  Northunib.  Gloss.^ 
Good  Wednesday. 
C.  attrib, 

138.  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  II.  423  Bigynnynge  first  at  |je 
Wednesdai  gospel  in  t>e  firste  woke  of  Advent  bifore  Criste- 
masse.  1650  in  Re^.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Var.  Coll.  (1907) 
IV.  241  The  defrayinge  of  the  chardge  for  the  Wensdaye 
lecture.  167a  Marvell  Rehearsal  transpros'd  i.  246  You 
say  that  the  Clause  5°  Eliz.  of  the  Wednesday-Fast  has 
been  the  original  of  all  the  Puritan-Disorders.  1673  S'too 
him  Bayes  100  To  your  long  business  about  the  Clause  to 
the  Wednesday  Act,  and  its  binding  the  Conscience  or  no, 
I  answer,  [etc,].  1819  Lady  Morgan  Wm/o^/^j^.  {1859)  304 
Several  of  my  liberal  Wednesday-evenin|;  guests  have  been 
made  peers.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  liii,  My  Wednesday 
nights  came  regularly  round.  1883  D.  C.  Murray  Hearts 
vii,  They're  gomg  to  play  my  '  Dream  of  Venice  '  at  Hoff- 
mann's  Wednesday  Concerts. 

Similarly  f  Wodnea-ni5t,  Wednesday  night. 

cxono  Ecgb.  Pcenit.  n.  §  21  in  Thorpe  Latvs  II.  roo  ..^fre 
Sunnan-nihte  &  Wodnes-nihte.  cxooo  WulfstajCs  Horn. 
Iviii.  (1883)  305  Sunnannihtum..ne  Wodnesnihtum.  c\*q-j 
Beket  n25  in  S,  Eng.  Leg.  138  His  wei  wodnes-nijt  out  of  f  c 
toune  he  nam. 

Wedo,  obs.  form  of  Widow. 
Wedonynpha,  var.  obs.  Sc.  Wedenonta'. 
■Wedou(e,  -ow(e,  obs.  forms  of  Widow. 
Wedre,  -ur,  obs.  forms  of  Weather. 
"Wedred,  obs.  form  of  Withered///,  a. 
Wedset(t,  -aette,  obs.  forms  of  Wadset. 
Wedue,  wedw(e,  obs.  forms  of  Widow. 
Wedy,  obs.  variant  of  WiDDY. 
"Wedyr,  obs.  f.  Weather,  Wether,  Whether, 
Wee  (wj),  sb.  and  a.     Originally  Sc.     Forms: 
4  wei,  wey(e,  4-6  we,  6-9  wle,  7  wea,  8  wi, 


WEE. 

6-  wee.  [Northern  ME.  wei^  repr.  earlier  Anglian 
W^,  wiie  =  WS.  wstg^  wmie  (see  Weigh  sb^ ;  the 
later  we,  wee  shows  the  normal  loss  of  the  6nal 
palatal  spirant  which  is  still  indicated  m  all  the 
rhymes  of  the  earliest  texts. 

In  the  sb.  the  original  sense  of  'quantity', 
*  amount  *,  is  very  slightly  recorded,  the  word  being 
mainly  used  (almost  always  with  little^  as  a 
measure  of  time  or  space.  In  adjectival  use,  how- 
ever, the  idea  of  quantity  or  size  has  been  retained ; 
this  use  evidently  originated  in  the  Sc.  idiom 
exemplified  by  Bit  sb.^  9  {a  bit  thing  =  *  a  bit  of 
a  thing  *,  *  a  little  thing') ;  cf.  ivee  bit  in  Be  below. 
It  is  however  remarkable  that,  although  found  as 
early  as  the  15th  c,  the  adj.  is  rare  in  Sc.  writers 
before  1721,  though  our  quots,  from  Shakspere 
and  Heywood  show  that  it  had  become  known  to 
Englishmen  early  in  the  17th  c.  The  word  (both 
sb.  and  adj.^  is  current  in  the  dialects  of  some 
English  counties  (see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.),  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  commonly  used 
in  England  before  the  19th  c. ;  see  however  Way- 
bit.] 

A.  sb.  In  earlynse  almost  always  a  little  wee,  later 
also  a  wee  :  =  *  a  little ',  *  a  (little)  bit  * ;  in  various 
applications  (chiefly  as  adverbial  accusative). 

i*  1.  a.  A  little  or  young  thing  ;  a  child.  Obs, 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  8419  He  ne  es  yitt  hot  a  Httcl  wei,  J>ow 
do  him  for  to  foster  slei. 

b.  A  small  quantity. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xix.  {Christopher)  605  pe  kinge  tuk 
|?an  a  lytil  we  of  J>e  fresche  blude,  &  vet  his  ee. 

c.  To  a  small  extent,  in  a  small  degree. 

1513  Douglas  yEneis  1.  ix.  61  The  quene  Dido,  astonist 
a  litle  wie  [17x0,  we]  At  the  first  sycht.  1720  Ramsay  J? /j^.^ 
Fall  0/ Stocks  85  It  lulls  a  wee  my  MuUygrubs,  To  think 
upon  these  bitten  Scrubs.  1793  Regal  Rambler  or  Devil  in 
London  69  Dinna  be  an^ry, . .  i  have  been  drinkinga  wi,  and 
I  believe  the  Devil  was  m  me, 

d.  Qualifying  an  adj.  or  adv. :  Somewhat,  rather. 
18x6  Scott  Old  Mart,  xxxvii,  His  brain  was  a  wee  ajee, 

but  he  was  a  braw  preacher  for  a'  that.  1818  • —  Br.  Lamm. 
XXV,  I  thought  it  right  to  look  a  wee  strange  upon  it  at  first. 
1818  —  Hrt.  Midi,  li,  'Are  you  sure  you  know  the  way?' 
. .'  I  maybe  kend  it  a  wee  better  fifteen  years  syne.' 

2.  A  short  time. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1 1665  Quen  sco  had  sitten  t>ar  a  wei  \G5tt. 
wey]  Sco  bihild  a  tre  was  hei.  Ibid.  12531  [James,  stung  by 
an  adder]  Bolnand  in  a  litel  wei,  l^at  al-mast  bigan  he  to  dei. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xvi.  {Magdeilene)  449  Quhene  he,. 
wist  t>at  in  a  lytil  we  for  fait  of  met  |>e  barne  suld  de.  X37S 
Barbour  Bruce  vn.  182  The  Kyng  than  vynkit  a  litill  we. 
c  1500  Priests  of  Pebtis  817  Ane  lytill  wie  befoir  the  feist  of 
3ule.  153s  Stewart  C'-tJ/i.^Vcf?/.  (Rolls)  1. 183  Now  will  I  leif 
of  this  ane  lytiU  we.  /^i^.  II,  139  So  at  the  last  the  cloude 
ane  lytill  we  Discouerit  wes,  that  tha  micht  better  se. 
^1560  Rolland  Seven  Sages  154  Scho  was  wyteles  a  lytill 
we.  159a  MoNTGOMERiK  Misc.  Poems  Ivi.  2  Stay,  passinger, 
thy  mynd,  thy  futt,  thy  ee :  Vouchsaif,  a  we,  his  epitaph  to 
vieu,  Quha  [etc],  a  1700  Gaberlunzie-Man  iv,  They  raise 
a  wee  befor  the  cock,  a  1728  Ramsay  Ode  Birth  of  Drum- 
lanrig  47  Ye  hardy  Heroes. .  Forsake  a  wee  th' Elysian 
Plains.  x8i8  Scott  Rob  Roy  xiv.  Bide  a  wee — bide  a  wee; 
you  southrons  are  aye  in  sic  a  hurry.  1869  A.  Macdonald 
Love,  Law  ^  Theol.  vii.  120  In  a  wee  they  baith  felt  their 
wames  leavin'  them,  an'  they  maist  lost  their  senses. 

3.  A  short  distance  ;  a  little  way. 

'375  Barbour  Bruce  xiii.  217  Arrowes  that  felly  Mony 
gret  voundis  can  thame  ma,  And  slew  fast  of  thair  hors 
alsua,  That  thai  vayndist  a  litell  we.  Ibid.  xvii.  677  Be- 
hynd  hir  a  litill  we  It  fell.  £14x0  Wvntoun  Cron.  viii. 
xxxiii.  5788  We  sal  fen^he  ws  as  we  walde  fie,  And  wijjc 
draw  ws  a  Htil  we. 

B.  adj.  Extremely  small,  tiny.  (In  Sc.  use  with 
weaker  sense,  as  a  synonym  of  little.^  Often  more 
emphatically  wee  wee,  little  wee^  wee  little. 

The  Shaks.  example  is  not  found  in  the  quarto  of  1602 ; 
as  this  has  'a  whay-coloured  beard  *  in  the  corresponding 
sentence,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  '  wee-face '  of  the 
Folio  may  be  a  mistake  for  ivhcyface  (cf.  Macb.  v.  iii,  17). 
However,  the  reading  of  the  Folio  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  the  adj.  was  known  in  1623.  In  this  and  in  quot.  1617 
Ihe  adj.  is  hyphened  to  the  following  sb.,  and  preceded  by 
little. 

cx^ifi  Holland  Houlate  649  The  litill  we  Wran,  That 
wretchit  dorche  was.  ?iS98  Shaks,  Merry  W.  (1623)  l  iv. 
32  He  hath  but  a  little  wee-face,  with  a  Utile  yellow  beard, 
X617  Heywood  Fair  Maid  of  West  11.  i,  Hee  was  nothing 
so  tall  as  I,  but  a  little  wee-man,  and  somewhat  huckt  backt. 
1638  in-W.  N,  Clarke  Coll.  Lett.  (1848)  173  Her  ministers 
gangand  in  guid  auld  little  short  cloakes,  with  wea  blacke 
velvet  neckes.  Ibid.  180  Upon  his  weake  wea  nagg.  169a 
[?Calder]  Sc.  Presbyt.  Eloq.  104  The  very  wie-ones  [w/arf . 
Little  Children]  were  then  so  serious  that  [etc.].  X7«x 
Kelly  Sc.  Prov.  A  178  A  wie  [Fooi-twte:  little]  Mouse 
will  creep  under  a  mickle  Corn-stack,  _  Ibid.  B  35  Better  a 
wie  Fire  to  warm  us,  than  a  mickle  Fire  to  burn  us.  1721 
Ramsay  Poems  Gloss.  397  Wee,  Little  ;  as,  A  wanton  wee 
Thing.  X7a6  Flemings  Fulfilling  Script,  (ed,  5)  Table 
Scots  Phr.,  Wie,  little  or  small.  X786  Burns  Inventory  37 
Wee  Davock  bauds  the  nowt  in  fother.  179a  —  Song,  She 
is  a  winsome  wee  thing.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  v,  It  wad 
aye  serve  to  keep  the  puir  thing's  heart  up  for  a  wee  while. 
x8t9  J.  R.  Drakk  Culprit  Fay  xv.  He  banned  the  water- 
goblins'  spite, —  For  he  saw., Their  little  wee  faces  above 
the  brine.  18*7  Darley  Sylvia-^i  Neater,  I  ween,  though 
not  much  ampler.  Than  wee  miss  works  upon  her  sampler. 
x83a  Motherwell  Poems,  Oh  Woe  be  6  The  wee  wee  fifes 
piped  loud  and  shrill.  1846  H.  Coleridge  /V^wx  11.  23  Like 
a  wee  bird  struggling  in  the  nest,  a  X856  in  Strang  Glasgow 
^  Clubs  574  You  have  only  to  raise  the  window,  baud  up 
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your  wee  finger,  and,  [etc.].  18(^4  Q.  Victoria  More  Leaves 
204  Wc  met  little  Alix  on  her  wee  pony.  1889  *  J.  S.  Winter  * 
Mrs.  Bob  tii,  She  would  be  free.,  to  hie  herself  to  London- 
town  and  take  a  dear  wee  Uttle  flat. 

b.  in  superlative. 
i7«8  Ramsay  Reasons  Hackney  Scribblers  22  To  wiest 
Insects  even'd  and  painted,  a  1856  in  Strang  Glasgow  ff 
Clubs  572  They're  a*  awa,  fra  the  wee'st  to  the  biggest  o' 
them.  1863  'Holme  Lee*^.  Warleigh  II.  271  Strangers 
..who  wore  such  anipliiude  of  petticoat  that  in  passing  be- 
tween the  ranks  of  infants . .  they  literally  swept  the  wee-est 
over.  1878  A.  J.  C.  Hare  Stoiy  of  Life  (1896)  I.  206  Tell 
me  all  about  the  wedding— every  smallest,  weeest  thing. 
1883  Black  Shandon  Bells  v.  The  boat  the  wee-est  black 
speck  on  the  silver  of  the  water. 

C.  A  wee  bit :  =  '  a  wee '  (see  A.  sb^.  Often 
quasi-a^',  (cf.  Bit  j^.^)  and  qiiasi-a^/z'.  (qualifying 
an  adj.). 

a  1661  [see  Way-bit).  1721  Kelly  Sc.  Prov.  A  i8j  A  wie 
House  well  fill'd,  a  wie  bit  Land  well  till'd,  and  a  wie  Wife 
well  will'd  will  make  a  happy  Man.  1785  Burns  Cottar's 
Sat.  Night  23  His  wee-bit  mgle,  blinkan  bonilie.  1823  Moor 
Suffolk  Words  474  '  A  wee  bit  of  a  thing ' — applied  to  a 
child,  and  to  almost  every  little  thing.  1828  Scott  F.  Af. 
Perth  xxvti,  A  boat  will  wait  for  you.  -at  a  wee  bit  creek 
about  half  a  mile  westward  from  the  head  of  the  Tay.^  190Z 
W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge  Lett,  her  Mother  to  Eliz.  xxviii.  140 
The  champagne . .  that  I  had  this  morning  has  given  me  just 
a  wee  bit  of  a  migraine. 

d.  The  wee  folk:  the  fairies, 

z8x9  W.  S.  Mason  Stat.  Ace.  Irel.  IIL  27  The  curate  has 
beard  a  man  swear  most  solemnly,  that  he  has  seen  some 
hundreds  of  the  'wee  folk'  dancing  round  these  trees.  1854 
Allincham  Fairies  5  Wee  folk,  guid  fulk,  Trooping  all  to- 
gether; Green  jacket,  red  cap,  And  grey-cock's  feather.  1894 
K.  Grahame  Pagan  Papers  162  The  quotation  suggested  a 
fairy  story,. .  But  the  Wee  Folk  were  under  a  cloud:  sceptl- 
cal  hints  had  embittered  the  chalice. 

e.  The  IVee  Free  Kirk :  a  nickname  given  to  the 
minority  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  which 
stood  apart  when  the  main  body  amalgamated  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  to  form  the  United 
Free  Church  in  1900.  Hence  IVee  Frees^  Wee 
Kirkers^  the  members  of  the  *  Wee  Free  *  church. 

1904  Monthly  Rev.  Oct.  5  The  Free  Kirk  and  the  *  Wee ' 
Kirk.  1904  Times  31  Dec  8/1  The  funds  must  be  handed 
over  to  the  remnant  of  the  old  Free  Church— the  'Wee 
Frees ',  as  Scotland  nicknames  them,  190s  P.  W.  Wilson 
Why  7ve  believe  v.  61  Scotland  is  convulsed  because  the 

Sroperty  of  the  United  Free  Church  has  been  handed  over 
y  a  court  of  law  to  a  remnant  of  Wee  Kirkers. 
wee  (wi"),  int.    Imitation  of  the  squeal  of  a  pig. 
1x184*  in  Halliwell  Nursery  Rhymes  119  This  little  pig 
said  Wee,  wee,  wee  1    i860  Hist.  Five  little  Pigs  31  Poor 
Piggy  ran  off  crying  out  in  great  pain,  *Weet  toeelt  wee  J  It* 
all  the  way  home, 
t  Wee  =»  wtye^  with  you.    Obs. 

1611  Chapman  May-Day  iv.  67  And  yet  I  speake  no  hurt 
of  them  neither.     Inno.  No  Captaine,  thus  farre,  I  goe  wee. 

Wee,  obs.  f.  We,  Why,  Woe;  var.  Wy  Obs.^  man. 

Wee-bit;  see  Way-bit. 

Weeble,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  Weevil. 

Weech,  obs.  variant  of  Wych. 

Weed(wfd),  j^.l  Forms:  i  w6od,wiod, 3wied, 
(wod),  3-4  wed,  weod,(4//.  weoden),4-6  wede, 
4  wyed,  (5  ?wade),  5-6  Sc.  weid,  6  wyde,  Sc. 
weyd,  6-7  wide,  5-7  weede,  5-  weed.  [OE, 
wiodvitvX,  —  OS.  w;>£/neut.,  mod,  LG.  wid,  Flem. 
dial,  wiedj  EFris.  wiud\  the  ulterior  etymology  is 
unknown.] 

1.  A  herbaceous  plant  not  valued  for  use  or 
beauty,  growing  wild  and  rank,  and  regarded  as 
cumberihg  the  ground  or  hindering  the  growth  of 
superior  vegetation. 

c888  i^LFRED  Boetk.  xxiii,  Swa  hwa  swa  wiUe  sawan 
weslmbxre  land,  atio  aerest  of. .  ealle  Jia  weod  l^e  he  jesio  ^xt 
|>am  aecerum  derijen.  c  ijoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  129  For  |>i 
IS  |>is  westren  forgrouwen  mid  brimbles  and  mid  ^ornes  and 
mid  iuele  wicdes.  c  1390  St.  Mary  of  Egypt  108  in  S.  Eng. 
Leg.  264  Heo  ne  ct  no  mannische  mete  bote  weodes  and 
wilde  more.  1393  Lanci-  P.  PI.  C.  xiii.  224  On  fat  londe 
and  ful  of  donge  foulest  wedes  groweih.  c  1440  Promp. 
Farv.  519/2  Weed,  or  wyyld  herbe,  aborigo.  1480  Coventry 
Leet  Bk.  445  [They]  stoppen  the  dyches  with  t>e  wedes  of 
their  gardeyns  &  other  swepyng  of  their  houses.  153s 
Hervet  Xenoph.  Houteh.  49  b,  The  grounde  must  be  clene 
kept  and  deliuered  from  widcs.  159s  Shaks.  Ven.  ff  Ad.  546 
They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thou  pluckst  a  flower,  a  1660 
Contemp.  Hist.  Irel  (Ir.  Archacol.  Soc.)  I.  128  To  keep  a 
field  from  over  growinge  with  wides.  1669  Worlidce  Syst, 
Agric.  87  Whilest  they  \tc.  Hedges]  are  yet  young,  they  are 
to  be  constantly  weeded,  least  the  Weeds  prevent  the  thick 
spreading  of  the  Hedge  at  the  bottom.  X7a6  J.  Laurence 
New  Syst.  Agric.  451  Couch-Grass  is  a  pernicious  Weed, 
keeping  the  Land  hollow  and  loose.  1781  Cowper  Expost. 
ai4  But  grace  abus'd  brings  forth  the  foulest  deeds,  As  rich- 
est soil^  the  most  luxuriant  weeds.  1815  Wordsw.  White 
Doe  vii.  1896  Plate  of  monumental  brass,  Dtm.gleaming 
among  weeds  and  grass.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xxii. 
In  the  garden  there  was  not  a  weed  to  be  seen.  1885  Miss 
Bradix)n  Wyllard's  Weird  I.  i.  32  The  soil  teemed  with 
flowers.     There  was  no  room  left  for  a  weed. 

b.  A  plant  that  grows  wild  in  fresh  or  salt  water. 
Cf.  Ore-weed,  Pondweed,  Kiveb-weed,  Seaweed, 
Water-weed. 

1538  Elvot  Dict.^  Alga,  reytc,  or  wedes  of  the  see.  1607 
Shaks.  Cor.  11.  ii.  109  As  Weeds  before  A  Vessell  vnder 
sayle,  so  men  obey'd,  And  fell  Ijeiow  his  Stem.  1617  Morv. 
sow  /tin.  III.  146  Both  Hands  [Jersey  and  Guernesey]  burne 
a  weede  of  the  Sea  or  Sea  coales  brought  out  of  England. 
1653  Walton  Angler  ix.  177  This  fish. .loves,  .to  live. .in 
standing  waters,  where  mud  and  the  worst  of  weeds  abound. 
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1669  WoRLiDGE  Syst.  Agric.  65  marg.,  Of  Sea-weeds,  and 
Weeds  in  Rivers.  1774  Goldsm.  A^a/. ///.i^.  VIH.  177  They 
are  bred  from  eggs,  which  are  laid  upon  the  weeds  along  the 
sea-shore.  1825  Sir  H.  Davy  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXV.  329 
Weeds  and  shell  fish.  x886  Stevenson  Kidnapped  vi,  The 
weeds  were  new  to  me— some  green,  some  brown  and  long, 
and  some  with  little  bladders  that  crackled  between  my 
fingers. 

0.  collect,  sing. 
c  laao  Bestiary  245  [The  ant]  gaddre^  ilkines  sed  bo3en  of 
wude  and  of  wed.  a  laso  O'.ul  ^  Night.  593  Among  J>e  wede 
[Cott.  wode],  among  |>e  netle.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1140  In- 
sted  o  J>in  o>er  sede,  Ne  sat  >e  groue  hot  thorne  and  wede. 
1434  Maldon  (Essex)  Court  Rolls  Bundle  30.  no.  i  Rtcardus 
Kynge  jactat  le  weede  gardini  sui  in  Skykkis  lane.  1533-34 
FiTZHERB.  Husb.  §  54  The  grasse  that  groweth  vppon  falowes 
is  not  good  for  shepe ;  for  there  is  moche  of  it  wede,  1596 
Spenser  FQ.  iv.  vii.  4  When  suddenly  behind  her  backe 
she  heard  One  rushing  forth  out  of  the  thickest  weed.  1791-3 
Smeaton  Edystofu  L.  §  252  The  coat  of  weed,  which  was 
likely  to  fix  upon  it  during  the  winter.  183a  Tennvson 
(Enotie  197  A  wild  and  wanton  pard ..  Crouch  d  fawning  in 
the  weed.  1865  Mrs.  L.  L.  Clarke  Common  Seaweeds  1. 18 
They  [needles]  will  be  extremely  useful  in  laying  out  the 
weed. 

d.  Prov.  t  The  weed  overgroweth  the  corn.  Ill 
weeds  grow  apace. 

1470-85  Malory  .^rMKrvii.  viii.  224  To  see  suche  a  ladde 
to  matche  suche  a  knyghte  as  the  wede  ouer  grewe  the  come. 
1546  J.  Hevwood  Prov.i.  X.  (1867J  22  111  weede  growth  fast 
..wherby  the  corne  is  lorne.  For  surely  the  weede  ouer- 
croweth  the  come.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Iff,  11.  iv.  13  Small 
Herbes  haue  grace,  great  Weeds  do  grow  apace.  1616  Draxe 
Bibl.  Scholast.  216  An  ill  weede  groweth  apace,  a  169a 
Pollexfen  Disc,  Tra^e{,i6gj)  100  As  ill  Weeds  grow  apace, 
so  these  Manufactured  Goods  from  India.  1721  J.  Kelly 
Sc.  Prov.  319  The  Weeds  o'er  grow  the  Corn,  the  bad  are 
the  most  numerous. 

e.  Used,  with  defining  word,  to  form  the  names 
of  wild  plants,  as  Bindweed,  Cottonweed,  Cud- 
weed, Duckweed,  Dyer's  weed,  Gbeenweed, 
HoGWEED,  hungerweed  (Hunger  sb.  4e),  Iron- 
weed,  Knapweed,  Knotweed,  matweed{iXKi  sb.^ 
8),  Milkweed,  Mugweed,  Neckweed,  Ragweed, 
yellow-weed  (y-&\.i.oyi  C.  1). 

2.  gen.  Any  herb  or  small  plan^     Chiefly /(>^/. 

c  1000  Ags,  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  30  Jif  aeceres  weod[ Vulg._/>«ww 
agrt\ . .  God  swa  scryt, . .  ^am  mycle  ma  he  scry t  cow.  13 . . 
N.  Alls.  796  Mury  time  is  the  weod  to  sere  [Laud  MS.  is 
wede  sere] ;  The  com  rtputh  in  the  ere.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q. 
II.  i.  53  And  then  with  words,  and  weedes,  of  wondrous  might, 
On  them  she  workes  her  will  to  vses  bad.  1614  Sylvester 
Bethnlitt's  Rescue  56  The  Sun-burnt  Reaper  bad  yet  scarcely 
rid  The  ridged  Acres  of  their  richest  Weed.  1807-8 
W.  Irving  Salmag.  (1824)  365  These  evils  have  all  come 
upon  you  through  tea  I  Cursed  weed.  1859  Tbnnyson 
Vivien  321,  I  once  was  looking  for  a  magic  weed. 

b.  Applied  to  a  shrub  or  tree ;  esp.  to  a  large 
tree,  on  account  of  its  abundance  in  a  district. 

1697  Dampier  Voy.  \.  165  Cotton-trees,  .are  the  biggest 
Trees,  or  perhaps  Weeds  rather,  in  the  West  Indies.  1707 
Mortimer  Husb.  604  The  Rasberry  Tree . .  is  rather  a  Weed 
than  a  Tree,  never  living  two  Years  together  above  ground. 
x86o  W.  White  Wrekin  xi.  99  There  is  no  lack  of  wood  or 
of  •  Herefordshire  weeds  ',  as  oaks  are  called.  1885  Mozlev 
Remin.  1 1. 206 The  ash  is  the  weed  of  the  county  [Norihants]. 
1890  W.  J.  Gordon  Foundry  127  I'he  elm,  which  from  its 
abundance  in  the  country,  is  still  known  as  the  *  Warwick- 
shire weed.' 

3.  spec.  Tobacca 

1606  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  xci.  (1612)  369  An  Indian 
weede,  That  feum'd  away  more  wealth  than  would  a  many 
thousands  feed.  1609  Dekker  GhIs  Home-bk.  iv.  19  Where, 
if  you  cannot  rcade,  exercise  your  smoake,  and  inquire  who 
has  writ  against  this  diuine  weede.  1687  Montagi/e  &  Prior 
Hind tf  Panth.  Transv.  17  Your  Pipes  so  foul,  that  I  dis- 
dain to  smoak ;  And  the  Weed  worse  than  e're  Tom.  I s 

took.    1781  CowPER  Ctf«ffr*rt/.  251  Pernicious  weed  1  whose 
scent  the  fair  annoys.   1797  Sporting  Mag.  X.  58  And  chaunt 
the  song,  and  puff  the  weed.    1841  Lytton  Nt.  <$•  Mom.  i. 
vi,  He  knocked  the  weed  from  his  pipe.    1899  AllbutVs  Syst. 
Med.  VIII.  153  Tobacco  vertigo  and  the  other  nervous  conse- 
quences of  the  weed  resemble  those  of  neurasthenia. 
b.  A  cigar  or  cheroot,     colloq. 
X847  Alb.  Smith  Chr.  Toiipole  Introd.  (1879)  9  Pulling  a 
I    melancholy  looking  weed  from  the  lining  of  nts  hat.    18^ 
Thackeray  Bk.  Snobs  xli,  We.. kept  up  with  brandy  and 
soda-water  and  weeds  till  four.     1885  C-  Lowe  Bismarck  I. 
388  note^  The  strategist  carefully  selected  the  best  weed  in 
the  Chancellor's  case. 

4.  fig.  An  unprofitable,  troublesome,  or  noxious 
growth.     (Formerly  often  applied  to  persons.) 

?«  1400  Morte  Arth.  4322  Latt  no  wykkyde  wede  waxe, 
ne  wrythe  one  this  erthe.  X4U  Yonge  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  164 
So  rysyth  of  the  roote  of  an .  .appert  traytoure,  othyrerebelUs, 
many  wickid  wedis  sone  growynge,  that  al  trewe  men  in  londe 
Sore  greuyth.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  349  And  if.  .any 
persons,  .entended  the  contrary,  there  must  also  be  deuised 
howe  such  euill  wedes  may  be  destroyed.  1598  Barret 
Theor.  /i^arrw  7  Justices,  to  disburden  their  shire  of  corrupt 
weeds,  as  they  tearme  it,  do  picke  out  the  scumme  of  their 
countrie  for  the  warres.  1604  Shaks.  0th.  iv.  ii.  67  Oh  thou 
weed  :  Who  art  so  louely  faire,  and  smell'st  so  sweete.  That 
the  Sense  akes  at  thee,  Would  thou  had'st  neuer  bin  borne. 
1647  Clarenoon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  §  72  An  immoderate  ambition 
..is  a  weed  (if  it  be  a  weed)  apt  to  grow  in  the  best  soils. 
1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  183  f  ii  Envy  is,  indeed,  a 
stubborn  weed  of  the  mind,  and  seldom  yields  to  the  culture 
of  philosophy.  1850  Grotk  Greece  11.  Ixviii.  (1862)  VI.  156 
Intolerance  is  the  natural  weed  of  the  human  bosom,  though 
its  growth  or  development  may  be  counteracted  by  liberal- 
izing causes.  19x5  F.  S.  Oliver  Ordeal  by  Battle  11.  v,  146 
Militarism  Is  a  tough  weed  to  kill. 

6.  slang.  (Cf.  Wkkdt  a^^  a.  A  poor,  leggy, 
loosely- built  horse. 


WEED. 

In  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  i.  iii.  20  the  word  has  been 
explained  to  mean  'an  ill-conditioned  horse'.  Theobald's 
correction,  '  steeds  ',  may  be  right. 

1845  Stocqueler  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  181  The 
necessity.,  for  constant  renewal  of  the  blood,  .without  which 
the  breed  degenerates  into  weeds.  1859  Lever  Davenport 
Dunn  ii,  He  bore  the  same  relation  to  a  man  of  fashion  as 
a  '  weed  '  does  to  a  '  winner  of  the  Derby '.  1861  Farmer's 
Mag.  LV.  1/2  A  leggy  weed  tliat  can  go  the  fastest  for  half 
a  mile  or  so  over  the  flat.  1890  '  R.  Boldrewood  'Squatter's 
Dream  iii.  28  Here  she  pointed  to  her  steed,  a  small  violent 
weed. 

b.  A  lank  delicate  person  without  muscle  or 
stamina. 

1869  A.  L.  Smith  in  Morgan  Univ.  Oars  (1873)  231, 1  know 
men  who,  from  bein§  weeds,  have  grown  into  strong  and 
healthy  men  on  the  river. 

t  6.  Mining.     (See  quot.  1710.)  Obs. 

1671  Phil,  l^ans.  VI,  2102  (Tin),  So  twe]  continue  sinking 
from  cast  to  cast . .  till  we  find  either  the  Load  to  grow  small, 
or  degenerate  into  some  sort  of  weed,  .as  Mundick,  or  Maxy 
.  .Daze, ..Iremould.  Ibid.  2105  The  Load  is  usually  in  an 
hard.  .Countrey,  made  up  of  metal,  spars  and  other  weeds. 
X710  J.  Harris  Lex,  Techn.  II,  Weed,  in  the  Miners  Lan- 
guage is  the  Degeneracy  of  a  I-oad  or  Vein  of  fine  Metal, 
into  an  useless  Marchasite. 

7.  altrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  weed- 
bedj  -bush,  -case^  -Jield,  -fish,  -nosegay^  -root,  -seed. 
Also  Weed-hook. 

X664  Pkil.  Trans,  I.  13  They  went  into  the  Weed-beds  of 
the  Gulf  of  Florida,  a  x68a  Sir  T.  Browne  Noff.  Fishes 
Wks.  1835  IV.  330  A  uecd-fish,  somewhat  like  a  haddock. 
X78J  Mrs.  Delany  Autob.  (1861)  L  368  My  amusement  was 
running  after  butterflies  and  gathering  weed  nosegays.  1791 
W.  H.  Marshall  W,  Eng.  (1796)  II.  279  The  weed  seeds 
having  spent  themselves.. the  dressing  will  be  turned  in. 
X844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  III.  993  The  weeds  and  weed- 
roots  will  then  be  seen  upon  the  surface.  1848  Alb.  Smith 
Chr.  Toiipole  xlv,  395  Metal  weed-cases.  1851  Kingsley 
Yeast  X,  Even  if  marriage  was  but  one  weed-field  of  tempta- 
tions, as  these  miserable  pedants  say.  1899  Contemp.  Rev, 
Dec.  884  One  of  those  curious  round  weed-bushes  known  as 
'  tumble  weeds  '.  X915  Blacisw.  Mag.  Aug.  199/1  He  would 
make  the  rod  bend  like  a  bow  and  quiver  as  he  ran  out  the 
line,  always  making  for  the  weed-bed  at  the  bottom. 

D.  instrumental,  as  weed-choked^  -entwined, 
-fringedj  -groivn,  -hidden^  -hung  adjs. 

1799  Campbell  Pleas.  Hope  11.  201  O'er  each  Runic  altar, 
weed-entwined.  x8i8  Keats  Endym.  \.  65  Weed-hidden 
roots,  1856  Lever  Martins  of  Cro'  M.  i.  Weed-grown 
walks.  1(^7  GossE  Owphalos  viii.  216  This  weed-fringed 
tide-pool.  X870  H.  Macmillan  True  Vine  v.  (1872)  188  The 
idleness  of  another  is  seen  in  the  meagre,  weed-choked  pro- 
duce of  his  neglected  fields.  1897  Kipling  Capt,  Cour.  m. 
Sj  The  weed-hung  flukes  of  the  little  anchor. 

o.  objective,  as  weed-cutter,  -grubber ;  weed-cut- 
ting vbl.  sb. ;  also  weed-like  adj. 

a  1693  Urguhart's  Rabelais  iii.  ii.  32,  I  save  the  Expence 
of  the  Weed-grubbers.  1719  Savage  Wanderer  u.  415  Up- 
sprung,  such  weed-like  Coarseness  it  betrays.  Flocks  on  tn' 
abandon'd  Blade  permissive  graze.  1863  Hawthorne  Old 
Home,  Consular  Exp.  1. 16  The  weedlike  decay  and  growth 
of  our  localities.  x^i^Westm.Gaz.  12  May  3/2  An  endeavour 
is  being  made  on  the  Test  to  have  all  weed-cutting  completed 
by  the  middle  of  May.  1903  Ibid,  a  Oct.  2/1  Patent  weed- 
cutters,  worked  by  machinery. 

d.  f  weed-aah,  ?  soda-ash  (which  is  made  from 
sea-weed) ;  weed-killer,  a  preparation  of  arsenic 
used  for  killing  weeds, 

1753  Hanwav  Trav.  (1762)  I.  vii.  Ixxxviii.  407  Also  pot-ash, 


weed-ash,  and  pearl-ash.     1890  Daily  Ne^vs  6  Sept.  2/7  In 

of  which 
he  drank. 


mistake  [he]  took  up  a  bottle  of  weed  killer,  some  c 


Weed(w;d),  j^.2  arc//,  exc.  in  sense  6  b.  Forms: 
I  weed,  weede,  A'i?/'M.w6de,  weede,  ^Orm.wtede, 
pi.  weaden,  3-6  wede,  3-4  //.  weden,  4  north, 
and  Sc.  wed,  veid,  ved,  (5  //.  vedis),  4-7  Sc* 
weid(e,  5-6  Sc.  weyd,  6-7  wide,  4-7  weede,  5- 
weed.  [ME.  wede^  repr.  two  formations :  (i)  OE. 
wxd  fem.  -  OS.  wdd  (MLG.  w4t),  OHG.,  MHG. 
wdt  (early  mod.G.  wat),  also  in  comb,  llnwdt  fem., 
linen  (  =  Du,  lijnwaad neut. ;  mod.G.  in  perverted 
form  leinwand),  ON.  vdd^  vd6  fem.  (Norw.  vaad^ 
Sw.  vdd) -.—OTgvX.  *wxdi-z;  (2)  OE.  wwde  str. 
neut.  =  OS.  wtidi  (MLG.  wide)^  prob.  shortened 
from  the  collective  formation  OE.  gewrnde  (ME. 
I-wede),  OS.  giwddi^  Du.  gewaady  OHG.  giw&ti 
:— OTeut.  type  *gawmdJo-m, 

It  is  disputed  whether  the  Teut.  "w^^t- descends  from  a 
pre-Teut.  *iveti-,  root  *7ve-  to  weave  (=  Skr.  vd),  or  from 
*ivedhi-y  root  *u-idh.  (=  Zend  vad  to  clothe  oneself;  the 
Goth,  ga-ividan  (OHG.  wetan)^  to  join  together,  is  by  some 
regarded  as  cognate}.] 

1.   An  article  of  apparel ;  a  garment. 

c888  i^LFRED  Boetk,  xxviii,  Deah  nu  se  unrihtwisa  cynig 
Ncron  bine  jescyrpte  mid  eallum  |?am  wlite^estum  wjedum, 
ciooo^LFRic  Horn.  II.  500  Martinus  me  bewsefde  efne  mid 
5yssere  wzede.  ai^z^  Ancr.  R.  314  Uor3i  t>et  heo  hefde 
ileaned  one  wummone  to  one  wake  on  of  bore  weaden. 
c  XJ50  Gen.  <$■  Ex.  1972  He.  .boden  him  sen  If  his  childes 
wede  it  mi^te  ben.  c  X350  ll^'ilt,  Palerne  2563  5>f  we  walken 
in  t>es  wedes.. what  man  so  vs  metes  may  vs  sone  knowe. 
13. .  Gaw.  4"  Gr.  Knt.  2358  Hit  is  my  wede  )jal  J>ou  werez, 
bat  iike  wouen  girdel.  CX430  Ckev.  Assigne  119  Of  sadde 
leues  of  J>e  wode  wrow^te  be  hem  wedes.  154'  Udall 
Erasm.  Apoph.  289  b,  By  &  by  dooyng  on  hym  a  wede 
aunswerable  vnto  his  presente  fortune,  he  fled  awaye 
secretely.  1569  J.  Sanford  tr.  Agrippa's  Van.  Artes  xxv. 
36  There  was  an  obstinate  strife,  .concerning  the  habite,  or 
apparrel  of  S.  Augustine,  that  is  to  sale,  whether  he  did 
weare  a  blacke  weede  vpon  a  white  Coate,  or  a  white  weede 
vpon  a  blacke  Coate.    16x4  Camden  Rem.t  Apparel  233 
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WEED. 

They.. began  to  wanton  it  in  a  new  round  curtail  weede 
which  they  called  a  Cloake.     168I  Fletcher  Pilgr.  v.  vi, 
To  my  house  now,  and  suite  you  to  your  worths;  OfTwith 
these  weeds,  and  appcar«  glorious,     a  1706   in    IVatson^s 
Coiitci.  Sc.  Potms  I.  35   On  Sabbath  days  his   Cap   was 
fedder'd,  A  seemly  Weid.    178$  Pope  Odyss.  xvi.  293  .An  aged 
mendicant  In  tatter'd  weeds.     1764  H.  Walpole  Otranto  v, 
Otw  in  a  long,  woolen  weed.    1805  Wordsw.  Prttude  in.  457 
Spare  diet,  patient  labour,  and  plain  weed^     1808  Scott 
MarfK,  V.  VI,  The  Baron  dons  his  peaceful  weed,-;.     1846 
KS8I.E  Lyrm  Innoc  (1873)  168  Her  innocent  vesture,  the  pure 
Chrisom  weed.    1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  v.  g  In  words,  like 
weeds.  111  wrap  me  o'er.  Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the 
coW. 
2.  colUct.  sing.  Clothing,  raiment,  dress,  apparel. 
a  1000  DaHitt  103  paet  |>am  jengum  )7rym  gad  ne  wxre 
wisle  ne  waede.     ^1990  St,  Mary  of  Egypt  \Eo  in  S.  Eng, 
Leg.  365  Ne  wilne  t>ou  nou^t  )>at  ich  1^  abide,  for  ich  am 
witnoute  wede.    a  1300  K.  Horn  1052  We  schulle  chaungi 
wede  :  Haue  her  clobes  myne,  &  tak  me  \>\  sclauyne.     1393 
Lanci-  /'.  PL  C  XXIII.  211  Lacke  shal  i^e  neuere  Wede  ne 
worldlich  mete,    a^^  Mirk's  Festial  i),  I  stale  fort»e  yn 
pore  wede.     i«i  Ckowlev  PUa^.  ^  Payne  140  Wyllynge 
that  eche  should  at  his  nede,  Haue  breade  and  broth,  har- 
bour and   wede.     1576  Hanher  Anc.  Eccl.   Hist.,  Socr. 
ScJuri.  II.  xxxiiL  2ga  A  little  before  he  had  bene  deposed., 
for  appareiling  himselfe  in  such  weede  as  was  not  decent 
for  the  dignity  and  order  of  priesthood.     1595  Spenser 
CoUn  Ciout  713  For  each  mans  worth  is  measured  by  his 
weed.     1616  Chapman  tr.  Musaius  F  6,  This  sayd,  his  faire 
Limbes  of  his  weede,  he  strip't.     1788  Burns  Written  in 
Friars'Carse  Hermitage  2  Be  thou  clad  in  russet  weed. 
1S68-70  Morris  Earthly  Par,  I.  i.  250  In  face,  in  figure, 
and  in  weed.  She  wholly  changed   before   his  wondering 
eyes.    Ibid.  325  Who  robbed  me,  and  with  blows  Stripped 
off  my  weed  and  left  me  on  the  way. 

t  b.  In  the  expletive  phr.-ise  in  or  under  weed, 
nsnally  appentied  to  an  adj ,  as  ■worth{l)y,  wight, 
wise.     Cf.  under  gore.  Gore  sb."^  2.  Obs. 

ci33/>Amis  tf  Amil.  30  Twoo  ladyes..That  worlht  were 
in  wede.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  585  Of  lumbardie  a  dukes 
doujter  ful  derworl>  in  wede.  a  1351  Minot  Poems  ix.  37 
lohn  of  Coupland,  a  wight  man  in  wede.  ^1400  Emare 
250  Then  sayde  Jrat  wordy  vn[>ur  wede.  a  1435  Totr.  Por- 
tugal 2397  One  of  the  ffeyrest  knyghtis  That  slepith  on 
somer  nyghtes  Or  walkyd  in  wede.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  392 
Many  hold  mene  and  wyght,  Wyse  undere  wede.  c  1460 
Towtteley  Myst.  xviii.  230  Yond  worthy  wyghtys  in  wede. 
a  ijSo  Murninf  Maiden  55  in  Maitl.  Fol.  MS.  361  Than 
wepit  scho  lustie  in  weyd. 

3.  transf.  and/g.  (e.  g.  our  '  garment '  of  flesh). 

c  1310  Cast.  Love  6s7  God . .  pat  from  heuene  dude  alihte. 
And  vnder  vre  wede  vre  kynde  nom.  C1374  Chaucer 
Troyluswu  1431  O  blake  nychL.That  shapen  art  by  god 
|>is  world  to  hide  At  certeyn  tymes  with  |>i  derke  wede. 
1300  GowER  Conf.  II.  335  Sche  flih  before  his  yhe  a  Crowe 
..To  kepe  hire  maidenhede  whit  Under  the  wede  of  fethers 
blake.  14..  Lvdc.  Ballad  0/  Deceitful  Women  26  Hir 
galle  is  hid  under  a  sugred  wede.  1557  Grimald  in  TotteCs 
Misc.  (Arb.)  96  As  morning  bright,  with  scarlet  sky,  doth 
passe  the  euenings  weed.  1567  Jewel  Def.  Apot.  w.  221 
Therefore  the  GreekescalleBapllsme,a^&opai'ac«f3u/ta,That 
is,  the  Weede  of  immortalitie.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  11.  i. 
256  And  there  the  snake  throwes  her  enammel'd  skinne, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  rap  a  Fairy  in.  1613-ifi  Browne 
£rit.  Past.  I.  i.  II  That  heart.  .That  neuer  wore  dissimula- 
tions weed,  a  1618  Ralegh  Rem.  (1644)  116  Being  stripped 
out  of  this  mortal!  weed,  a  1639  Carew  Comparison  20 
Thy  skin's  a  heavenly  and  immortal!  weede.  1785  Burns 
Scotch  Drinkiu,  Aft,  clad  in  massy, siller  weed,  Wi  Gentles 
thou  erects  thy  head.  1793  —  By  Allan  Stream  20  How 
cheery  through  her  shortening  day  Is  Autumn,  in  her  weeds 
o  yellow.  i8os-6CARY/>a»/f, /«/ xxxiii.  60  Father,.. thou 
gavest  •These  weeds  of  miserable  flesh  we  wear;  And  do 
thou  strip  them  off  from  us  again. 

4.  Used  contextnally  for :  Defensive  covering, 
armonr,  mail.  colUct.  sing,  ox  pi.  Also  iron,  steel 
wud. 

c  isoj  Lav.  23773  {>«  Iting  mid  his  weden  \c  1175  wedej 
leop  on  his  stede.  c  13S0  Will.  Palerne  3535  Was  non  so 
stif  stelen  wede  t)at  withstod  his  wepen.  1375  Barbour 
Bruce  xvL  580  A  chemeyr,  for  till  heill  his  veid,  Aboue  his 
armyng  had  he  then,  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  3994  Thei. . 
drow  out  horses  and  stedes  And  here  strong  Iren  wedes. 
J-1470.  Henry  Wallace  IL  112  The  thrid  he  straik  tbrouch 
his  pissand  of  maile.  The  crag  in  twa ;  no  weidis  mycht 
him  waill.  1480  Roit.  Devyll  cjxo  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  254 
Create  horses  stamped  in  yron  wedes.  1515  Scottish  Field 
537  in  Chetham  Misc.  II,  They  will  sticke  with  their  stan. 
darts  in  their  stele  weedes.  1611  W.  Austin  in  Coryat's 
Crudities  Panegyr.  Verses  gsb.  His  garments ..  Which 
heretofore  like  weedes  of  proofe  Serued  him  to  keepe  the 
colde  aloofe.  1813  Scott  Trierm.  III.  xx,  Oh  for  his  arms  I 
Of  martial  weed  Had  never  mortal  Knight  such  need  I 

5.  A  garment,  or  garb,  distinctive  of  a  person's 
sex,.profession,  state  of  life.  a.  sing,  (collect,  or 
particular). 

IJ97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  4918  Sire  bissop  wu  ne  sifstus  of 
(.ine  wite  brede  bat  (.ou  est  )>i  sulf  at  |,i  masse  in  (.ine  vayre 
wede.  a  iw>  Cursor  M.  23981  Wede  o  welth  wil  i  namar, 
Uething  wil  1  me  tak  o  care.  13..  Guy  Wnr7u.  1721  Gil 
Mye  a  n^n  of  rewly  ble  Go  in  pilgrims  wede.  1303  R. 
Brumne //««rf^  i,„«  2343  Sebyn  toke  t>e  knyjt  palmers 
wede.  c  ifSaSt.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  654B  pat  day  ),at  cuth- 
"''i?'"  bischop  wede.  1470^5  Malory  Arthur  xvn.  ix 
■p"t>  '',V*?T'  '*"  ^°°^  '"^"  '"  ="  relygyous  wede.  1581 
).  Bell  Haddon  s  Answ.  Osor.  276  h,  Such  as  are  buryed 
in  the  cowie  &  weede  of  a  Franciscane  Fryer.  1587  Flem- 
mc  Cemtn.  Holiiished  III.  1 280/1  Wherin  also  is  buried 
Johri  Yoong  in  his  doctors  weed.  1605  Erondelle  ./^r. 
Gard.  G  3  b.  It  is  not  the  weed  yt  maketh  the  monke.  a  1670 
Staloing  Troub.  Chas.  I  (Bannatyne  Club)  I.  16  This  was 
we  ordinary  weid  of  thir  his  majestie's  foot  guards.  1684 
BuKYAN  Pilgr.  II.  153  They  neither  have  the  Pilgrim's  We3 
nor  the  Pilgrim's  Courage.  1859  Tennyson  Enidisii  This 
poor  gown,  This  silken  rag,  this  beggar-woman's  weed. 
b.  //. 


252 

136a  Lancl.  P,  Pt.  A.  VI.  7  Apparayled  as  a  Palmere  In 
pilgrimes  wedes.  c  1450  in  Kingsford  Chron.  Lond.  (1905) 
129  Sche  eschapcde  thens  in  a  mannys  weeds.  1570  Googe 
Popish  Kingd.  iil  39  b.  Who  can  declare  the  massing 
weedes?  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  Introd.  i.  Whose  Muse 
whilome  did  maske..in  lowly  Shepheards  weeds.  1650 
Howell  Giraffi's  Rev.  Naples  I.  89,  I  wold  never  have 
shaken  off  my  mariners  weeds.  1667  MiLTON  P.  L.  ill.  479 
They  who  to  be  sure  of  Paradise  Dying  put  on  the  weeds 
of  Dominic.  1673  Hickeringill  Greg.  Father  Greyb.  74 
A  Conformist  Nlinister  with  all  his  Aaronical  weeds  on. 
1763  C.  Johnston  Reverie  II.  104  Though  he  was  habited 
in  the  humble  weeds  of  a  slave.  1781  Cowper  Truth  81 
In  shirt  of  hair  and  weeds  of  canvass  dress'd.  1838  Pres- 
cott  Ferd.  ff  Is.  n.  xxt.  III.  372  The  spirit  of  the  soldier 
burned  strong  and  bright  under  his  monastic  weeds. 

C.  Sometimes  without  specifying  word  -  a  pal- 
mer's dress,  the  religious  habit,  etc.  (as  indicated 
by  the  context). 

c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (verse)  1338  If  ane  so  for  wikkid 
dede  Leue  hir  abbay  &  hir  wede.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes 
ofAymon  xxi.  459  He  shet  the  dore  of  his  chapell,  and  toke 
his  wede  &  his  staffe.  1561  T.  HoBY  tr.  Custiglione's 
Courtyer  u.  Z  ij.  The  frier,  .beesought  me  to  lett  him  goe 
downe,  and  not  to  showe  suche  shame  to  the  weede,  1706 
[see  6  b].  1760-71  H.  Brooke  Fool  ofQual.  (1809)  I.  147, 
I  gave  her_  two-pence,  re.assumed  my  former  garb,  and  left 
my  weeds  in  her  custody, 
6.  With  defining  word,  esp.  mourning :  A  black 
garment  worn  in  token  of  bereavement ;  mourning 
apparel.  Also,  a  scarf  or  band  of  crape  worn  by  a 
mourner. 

1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  165  This  other  sail 
pas  in  dolorus  weid,  on  ane  blak  hors.  1546  in  Strype 
Feci.  Mem.  (1721)  II.  App.  A.  4  Commandment  was  given 
..to. .put  on  them  every  man  his  mourning  weeds.  1593 
Kyd  Sp.  Trag.  I.  iii.  20  Let  Fortune  doe  her  wor.st.  She 
will  not  rob  me  of  this  sable  weed.  1603  H.  Petowe  Eliza's 
Funeral  A  4,  Then  weepe  no  more.  Your  sighing  weedes 
put  off.  16^6  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Boccalinis  Advts.fr.  Par. 
nass.  289  Being  clad  in  a  long  mourning  weed,  he  appeared 
in  the  Colledge  of  the  Litterati.  1787  Burns  On  Death 
Sir  y.  Hunter  Blair  15  A  stately  Form  In  weeds  of  woe. 
185*  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxvii,  People  wlio  saw 
him  in  the  street . .  knew  of  his  loss  only  by  the  weed  on  his 
hat.  Ibid,  xxviii,  A  long  strip  of  black  crape,  torn  from 
the  funeral  weeds.  X905  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  Wetd,  a  band  of 
cloth  or  crepe  for  a  man's  hat  in  time  of  mourning.  W.Yks. 
b.  spec.  The  deep  mourning  worn  by  a  widow, 
including  scrape  veil,  'weepers,'  etc.  Now  always 
//. ;  with  or  without  widow's  prefixed.  (The  sing, 
seems  to  have  been  used  formerly  to  mean  the  veil.) 
The  only  use  of  the  word  now  generally  known ;  quite 
eollof. 

159s  Locrine  v.  i.  24  Let  her  there  prouide  her  mourning 
weeds  And  mourn  for  euer  her  owne  widdow-hood.  1706 
Mrs.  Centlivrk  Platonick  Lady  1.  iiL  14  The  disconsolate 
Wife  having  borrowed  a  Weed  of  her  Neighbour,  is  con- 
sulting her  Glass  to  see  how  it  becomes  her.  1706  Phillips 
(ed-  Kersey),  Weed  or  Wede,  a  Garment  or  Suit  of  Cloaths ; 
whence  it  is  still  us'd  for  a  Frier's  Habit,  a  Widow's  Vail, 
&c.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  44  P4  An  afflicted  Widow  in  her 
Mourning- Weeds.  1715  —  Drummerli.  i,  1  he  Taylor  had 
made  her  Widow's  weeds-  X748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1768) 
VII.  117  What  a  charming  widow  would  she  have  made  ! 
How  would  she  have  adorned  the  weeds  I  1749  Fielding 
Tom  Jones  in.  i,  As  this  [her  habit]  changed  from  weeds  to 
black,  from  black  to  grey,  from  grey  to  white.  1836  Dickens 
Sk.  Boz,  Parish  vii,  The  mother  wore  a  widow's  weeds. 
1849  Thackeray  Pendenuis  iii,  There  were  no  entertain- 
ments, .during  the  year  of  her  weeds.  1887  Poor  Nellie 
(1888)  428  He  had  heard  the  cook  remark,  .that  his  mother 
would  now  wear  weeds. 

1 7.  A  cloth,  covering,  hanging,  or  the  like.  Also 
collect,  sing.    Obs. 

«iioo  Ormin  8171  All  );att  w:cde  [jatt  t^r  wass  Uppo  [le 
hare  fundenn.  All  wass  itt  off  t>e  bettste  pall.  C1400 
Destr.  Troy  372  And  t>an  sylen  to  sitte  vppon  silke  wedis. 
c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1.  830  Eek  as  for  hail  a  russet 
weede  is  To  kest  vpon  the  querne  [L.  Panno  roseo  mola 
cooperitur].  1581  Stanvhurst  ^neis  111.  (Arb.)  72  With 
black  weede  the  altar  is  hanged. 
Weed  (wid),  sb.^  Sc.  and  Anglo-Trish.  Also 
weid.  [The  first  syllable  of  weeden-  Wkdenonfa', 
wrongly  analysed  as  weed  an'  on/a'  (see  quot. 
C1830).]  A  sudden  febrile  attack;  esp.  a  kind  of 
puerperal  fever. 

1790  A.  Duncan  Mid.  Comm.  Dec.  11.  V.  300  It  may  be 
difficult,  therefore,  in  the  beginning,  to  distinguish  puer- 
peral fever  from  accumulations  of  fsces  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  especially  if  joined  to  an  Ephemera,  or  Weed.  1S18 
Scott  Br.^  Lamm,  xii,  Dinna  ye  hear  the  bairn  greet  7  I  'se 
warrant  it's  that  dreary  weid  has  come  ower't  again.  1819 
Edin.  Mag.  Mar.  220  There  to  appearance  she  still  lay,  very 
sick  of  a  fever,  incident  to  women  in  her  situation,  and  here 
termed  a  weed.  1830  Carleton  Trails  Irish  Peas.  (1843) 
I.  308  Besides,  I'm  a  bit  bothered  on  both  sides  of  my  head, 
'«"■  since  I  had  that  weary  weid.  c  1830  in  Proc.  Binuick. 
Nat.  Club  (1916)  86  Ephemeral  colds,  vulgarly  called  weeds 
and  onfas._  190a  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  19  July  209  A  touch  of 
the 'weed  '(or  weid),  which  means  a  sudden  febrile  attack. 
b,  A  feverish  disease  in  cattle. 
1811  J.  Trotter  Agr.  Surv.  W.  Lothian  j68  Milch  cows, 
however,  are  not  unfiequently  subject  to  what  is  here  called 
a  weed,  which  is  a  kind  of  feverish  affection.  1851  Jrnl.  R. 
/"v  ^"'  "•  5^3  Irritation  and  inflammation  of  the 

absorbent    vessels   and    glands,  .constituting    the    disease 
termed  weed  [in  horses). 

Weed  (wfd),  V.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  weetied. 
Forms:  i  w6odian,  4-6  wede,  (4  wed),  4-7 
weede,  {^  wedy,  6  weade,  7  weytltie),  6  Sc. 
weid,  6-  weed ;  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  occasionally 
5-9  wed,  8  wedd,  9  Sc.  wede.  [OE.  wiodian  = 
OS.  wiodSn  (LG.  weden),  (M)Du.  wieden,  (M)LG. 


WEED. 

wedon,  WFris.  wjudde,  i.  OE.  vi/ad,  OS.  wiod. 
Weed  sb.'i] 

1.  intr.  {01  absol.)  To  clear  the  ground  of  weeds; 
to  pull  up  weeds. 

a  iioo  Gerep'a  in  Anglia  IX.  261  Me  [read  Mon)  mzii.. 
on  sumera  fealgian.  .tymbrian,  wudian,  weodian,  faldian. 
1393  Langl.  p.  pi.  C.  IX.  66  And  alle  Jrat  helpen  me  to  erye 
ojier  elles  to  weden,  Shal  haue  leue,  by  our  lorde  to  go  and 
glene  after.  Ibid.  1S6.  l5«3-34  f  itzherb. //kjiS.  f  21  The 
chyefe  instrument  to  wede  with  is  a  paire  of  tenges  made 
ofwode.  1S93,^HVLL  /Ir/CarA,,.  74  If  any  by  ignorance 
doth  weede  about  the  plantes  without  gfoues  on  their 
handes.  1600  Shuttleworths'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  128  A 
woman  that  helped  to  weydde  in  the  garlhinge  iij  days, 
"J  •  «73« .Berkeley .4/<ri>/ir.  v.  §  21  Whoever  hath  a  mind 
to  weed  will  never  want  work.  1733  W.  Ellis  Chiltern  >, 
yaletarnt.  221  1  he  Sheep  can't  weed  amongst  ihem  [Beans 
and  Peas],  and  eat  up  the  wild  Oat  and  Curlock.  178a 
Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  viii.  v,-Jo  the  garden  then  ihey  all 
went,  and  saw  him  upon  the  ground,  weeding.  1847  F  W 
Robertson  Hutnan  Race  vii.  (1881)  73  When  once  the 
larmer  has  sown,  he  can  do  little  more  except  weed,  i860 
W.  White  »>,«„  xxix.  342  The  gardens  adjoin  the  in- 
closure,  and  there  I  saw  boys  digging,  hoeing  and  weeding 
amid  plentiful  crops  of  cabbage  and  beans. 

2.  trans.  To  free  (land,  a  crop,  plant)  from  weeds. 
1:131s  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  156  Vostre 

lyn  en  tens  sarchet  [glossed]  wed  thi  flax.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  Ixv.  (1495)  642  It  nedyth  that  corne 
be  dene  wedyd  and  clensyd  of.  .euyll  wedys.  c  1440  Pat- 
lad.  on  Husb.  n.  289  And  wallre  hem..Ek  delue  hem  al 
aboute,  and  wede  hem  clene.  c  1440  Alphabet  cf  Tales  359 
A  man  went  to  wede  hys  vynys.  1513-34  Fiteherb.  Husb. 
§  2t  How  to  wede  corne.  1534  MS.  Ace.  St.  Johns  Hosp., 
Canterb.,  For  a  woman  wedyng  bens  ij  days,  iiij  d.  1553 
Brende  Q.  Curtiusw.  34  1  hey .  .came  into  his  gardein . . and 
found  him  weding  of  his  ground.  1561  Turner  Herbal  11. 
52  when  It  IS  an  inche  long,  it  must  be  diligently  wedede 
wt  handes  &  not  wt  a  weding  yron.  1646-47  in  Willis  & 
Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  94  To  the  gardener  for  weeding 
y«  garden  and  the  walkes.  1693  Evelyn  De  la  Quint. 
Compl.  Card.  J.  I.  iii.  5  Your  small  Plants,  as  Strawberries, 
Lettice,  Succory,  &c  require  to  be  often  Weeded,  the  betler 
to  perform  their  Duty,  c  1710  Cp:lia  Fiennes  Diary  (1888) 
301  One  Garden  wth  Grass  plotts  and  Earth  walks  Cut  and 
wedd.  1766  Complete  Farmer  s.  v.  Turnep  7  Q  b/i,  I  hand- 
hoed  them  once,  and  wed  them  twice.  1816  J.  Smith 
Panorama  Sci.  ^  Art  II.  665  Weed  the  beds  of  onions, 
lettuces,  carrots,  and  leeks.  1824  Loudon  Encycl.  Card. 
(ed.  2)  5  1352  Garden-pincers... Their  chief  use  is  to  weed 
ponds.  1858  Slight  &  Burn  Bk.  Farm  Implements  328 
J  he  hand  draw-hoe  is  used  for  weeding  corn  sown  in  rows. 
1859  1  BNNYSON  Cerainl  f,  Enid  942  As  now  Men  w  eed  the 
white  horse  on  the  Berkshire  hills  To  keep  him  bright  and 
clean  as  heretofore,  a  1894  Stevenson  In  South  Seas  11. 
11.  (igoo)  152  The  alleys  where  we  walked  were  smoothed  antl 
weeded  like  a  boulevard. 

b-Zi-- 

1377  Langu  P.  PI.  B.  XVI.  17  Herte  hatte  (le  herber  (lat  it 
L  1.  'if  "'^  Patience]  in  groweth.  And  liberum  arbitrium 
hath  (>e  londe  to  ferme,  Vnder  Piers  J>e  plowman  to  pyken 
It  and  to  weden  it.  a  1400  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  77  God! 
sowe  Y\  merci  amonge  my  seede,  panne  schal  it  growe  t>ou3 
y  sowe  late,  And  Repentaunce  my  corne  schal  weede.  1545 
Brinklow  Compl.  46  b.  The  kyiigs  grace  began  wel  to  wede 
the  garden  of  Ingland.  1579  Bp.  Ely  in  W.  Wilkinson  Confut. 
Fam.  Lo7'e  Back  of  title-p..  That  our  Church  of  England 
might  be  well  weeded  from  to  to  grosse  errors.  1600  Shaks. 
A.  y.  L.  II.  vii.  45  Prouided  that  you  weed  your  better 
ludgements  Of  all  opinion  that  growes  ranke  in  them.  1648 
Earl  Westmorland 0/;Vi  Sacra(lS^g)^l  So  let  our  HearU 
be  throughly  wed  of  Sin,  And  then  They'll  prove  good 
ground  agen.  166a  Evelyn  Sculptura  i.  10  It  is  not  to 
shew  how  diligently  we  have  weeded  ihe  Calepines,  and 
Lexicons,  .but  the  result  of  much  diligent  collection.  1735 
Swift  Gulliver,  Introd.  Let.  fr.  Capt.  Gulliver,  I  desired 
youwould  let  me  know.,  when.,  courts  and  levees  of  great 
ministers  (were)  thoroughly  weeded  and  swept.  1818  Keats 
Endym.  11.  106  Could  I  weed  Thy  soul  of  care.  1847  Ten. 
NVSON  Princess  v.  454  A  lusty  brace  Of  twins  may  weed  her 
of  her  folly.  1879  Froude  Cxsar  x.  no  The  Senate  was  at 
once  weeded  of  many  of  its  disrepuiable  members.  1897 
Bookman  Jan.  129/1  The  story  would  be  better  from  a  lite. 
rary  point  of  view  if  weeded  of  some  of  its  clevernesses. 
3.  To  remove  (weeds)  from  land,  esp.  from  culti- 
vated land  or  from  a  crop.     Also  with  out,  up. 

£1430  LvDG.  Alin.  Poems  {Percy  Soc.)  173  Heretykys  have 
lefte  there  frowardnes,  Wedyde  the  cokkelle  frome  the  puryd 
corne.  i5«3-34  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  21  Dogfencll,  goldes, 
mathes,  and  kedlokes  are  yl]  to  wede  after  this  maner.  1557 
TusSER  too  Points  Husb.  (1878)  231  In  June  get  thy  wede. 
boke,.  .and  wede  out  such  wede,  as  the  corne  doth  not  loue. 
161 X  A.  Standish  Commons  Compl.  44  \Veede  the  grasse 
cleane  vpfrom  about  the  rootcs.  i6a8  Folkincham  Pnnala 
Med,  77  Like  a  discreet  Damsell,  which  preserues  whole, 
some  Herbes,  and  weedsvp  hurtfull  Weeds.  1656  Earl 
Monm.  tr.  Boccalini's  Advts.  fr.  Parnass.  I.  xvi.  (1674)  18 
So  great  abundance  of  Weeds  grew  up.. [they  could  not] 
undergo  the  charges  they  were  at  in  weeding  them  out. 
1710  Hilman  Tusser  Rcdiv.  Mar.  (1744)  32  Wild  Oats. .are 
not  easily  weeded  when  in  the  Blade.  1765 /J««.  Reg.  11. 
146  The  natural  grass  is  to  be  considered  as  a  weed,  which, 
if  not  at  first  wed  out  of  the  ground,  will  soon  destroy,  .the 
artificial  grass.  1902  W.  W.  Jacobs  AtSunwich  Port  ii. 
13  Mr.  Wilks.. weeded  two  pieces  of  gr.iss  from  the  path, 
and  carefully  removed  a  dead  branch  from  a  laurel. 

fb.  trans/.    To    remove  (vermin,  noxious  ani- 
mals). Obs. 

1583  Melbancke  Philotinius  T  ij  b,  The  Kite  canne  weede 
the  worme,  can  kill  ihe  Moulewarpe.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II, 
II.  iii.  167  Bushie,  Bagot,  and  their  Complices,  The  Cater- 
pillers  of  the  Commonweallh,  Which  1  haue  sworne  to 
weed,  and  plucke  away. 

O.  /g.  To  eradicate  (errors,  faults,   sins,  etc.) ; 
to  remove  (things  or  persons)  as  noxious  or  useless. 
Also  with  away,  out. 
iSa6  Filer.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  30  By  holy  exercyse  of 


WEEDABLE. 

the  same  plucketh  out  by  the  rotes  &  wedeth  away  all  t»e 
euil!  customcs  of  synne.  1536  Tindale  JV,  T.  ToChr  Rdr., 
Thou  hast  here . .  the  newe  Testament . .  Which  I  haue  loked 
ouer  agayne.-with  all  dilygence, . .&  haue  weded  out  of  it 
many  fautcs.  1546  Suppiic.  Poore  Commons  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
62  Your  Hyghnes.. hath  ..supplanted,  and,  as  it  were, 
weeded  out,  a  great  numbre  of  valiaunt  and  siurdye  monckes, 
fr>'ers,  [etc.J.  /i  1568  Ascham  SckoUm.  1.  (Arb.)56  If  wise 
fathers,  be  not  as  well  ware  in  weeding  from  their  Children 
ill  thinges.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  li.  857  To  weed  this 
Worinewood  from  your  fruitfull  braine.  1603  —  Meas.for 
M.  lit.  ii.  284  Twice  trebble  shame  on  Angelo,  To  weede 
my  vice,  and  let  his  grow.  1615  yohn  Flodder'xn  Rollins 
PePysian  Carl.  (1922)  58  And  weed  away  from  euery  place 
and  Ciitie,  Such  idle  Drones,  you  cherish  with  your  pittie. 
1643  Prynne  Sov.  Power  Pari.  \.  (ed.  2)  24  That  they  were 
assembled  for  the  good  of  the  King  and  kingdonie,  anti  to 
weed  from  about  him,  such  Traytours  as  he  continually 
held  with  him.  i66s  J.  Davies  tr.  OUarius"  Voy.  Ambass* 
43  These  customs  savour  of  their  antient  Idolatry.  The 
Ministers  do  all  they  can  to  weed  it  out  of  them  by  little 
and  little.  1690  Locke  Educ.  %  147  Where  you  may.  .gently 
correct  and  weed  out  any  Bad  Inclinations,  and  settle  in 
him  good  Habits.  1736  Bekkeley /?/ic.  Wks.  1871  1 1 1. 415 
'ITiose  who  arc  so  active  to  weed  out  the  prejudices  of  edu. 
cation.  1817  BvROS  Lament.  Tasso  iv,  I  weed  all  bitterness 
from  out  my  breast.  1870  Lowell  Study  IVirtd.,  Chmtcef 
(1871)  170  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  with  the  help  of  original 
records,  weeded  away  the  fictions  by  which  the  few  facts 
were  choked  and  overshadowed. 

4.  To  clear  a-^/o)' (plants,  not  necessarily  noxions 
or  useless) ;  to  take  out  (plants  or  trees)  to  prevent 
overcrowding  ;  to  thin  (a  crop). 

1543-  [sec  Weeding  vbi.  s6.  a].  1791  W.  Gilpin  Rem. 
Forest  Scenery  I.  85  If  you  want  to  shelter  a  nursery  of 
young  trees,  plant  Scotch  firs :  and  the  phrase  is,  you  may 
afterwards  iveed  them  out,  as  you  please.  18x5  Jamiesojj, 
To  Vyeed,  to  thin  growing  plants  by  taking  out  the  smaller 
ones;  as,  *to  weed  firs',  S. 

Hb.  The  refrain  of  Jean  Elliot's  song  (qnot. 
^1760)  has  often  been  quoted  in  the  form  'The 
flowers  of  the  forest  are  a*  wede  away'.  In  allusion 
to  this,  Scottish  writers  have  sometimes  used  wede 
away  (app.  without  associating  it  with  the  verb 
weed)  in  the  vague  sense  '  carried  off  by  death  ' ; 
sometimes  it  has  been  interpreted  as  'withered, 
faded'.  Similarly  (0  wede  away  used  intr.  for  *  to 
die  off',  trans,  for  *  to  carry  off  by  death*. 

c  1760  Jean  Elmotiii  F.  Elliot  Trustworthiness  of  Border 
5a//a:<^j  (1906)  166  The  Flowersof  the  Forest  are  weeded  away. 
1808  Scott  Afarmion  vi.  xxxvi,  One  of  those  flowers,  whom 
plaintive  lay  In  Scotland  mourns  as  *  wede  away*.  1894  — 
4  Apr.  in  Fam.  Lett.  (1894)  II.  xx.  198  How  sad  it  is  to  see 
those  whom  we  love  gradually  weeded  away  from  the  world 
in  which  we  are  left.  1824  Mactaggart  Galloind.  Encycl, 
28  Ava  my  gude  auld  native  parish,  the  Browns  and  the 
Sproats  arc  a  weedin  awa.  1851  A.  Maclagan  Sk.  Nature 
225  If  sad  Fate  before  me  should  Wede  him  away. 

C.  transf.  To  remove  (inferior  or  superfluous 
individuals)  from  a  company,  herd,  etc. ;  also  with 
out. 

1863  E.  Farmer  Scrap  Bk.  (ed.  3)  27  The  hounds  have 
been  'weeded',  some  sold  and  some  hung.  1869  WHVTE- 
MELViLLE.S'fw^x  ^  Verses  %■]  Faster  and  faster  comes  grief 
and  di-iaster,  All  but  the  good  ones  are  weeded  at  last.  1889 
'  J.  S.  Winter  'Mrs.  Bob  1,  She  had  her  house,  as  heretofore, 
all  her  old  society  (excepting  such  as  she  had  judiciously 
weeded  out).  1893  Forbes-Mitchell  Creat  Mutiny  3  Those 
unfit  for  foreign  service  were  carefully  weeded  from  the  ser- 
vice companies.  190Z  Essex  Weekly  News  15  Mar.  5/7  If  a 
herd  is  to  be  made  profitable,  about  one  fourth  of  the  cows 
must  be  wecded-out  every  year. 

d.  intr.  Of  a  company:  To  become  thinned 
down. 

x887  Sir  R.  H.  Roberts  In  the  Shires  v.  90  The  field  has 
wteded  down  to  the  select  few. 

6.  sian^,     (See  quots.) 

181S  J.  H.  Vaux  Piash  Diet.,  Weed,  to  pilfer  or  purloin  a 
small  portion  from  a  large  quantity  of  any  tiling  ;.  .an  appren- 
tice or  shopman  will  weed  his  master's  lob^  that  is  take  small 
sums  out  of  the  till. .  .To  tveed  th£  swag  is  to  embezzle  part 
of  the  booty,  unknown  to  yovix Palis  before  a  division  lakes 
place.  18*3 'Jon  hKK.' Diet.  V'ur/,Toweed,io*,tca\  part 
only.  X894  J.  G.  LiTTLECHiLD  Eemin.xv.  (ed.  2)  158  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  a  famous  American  bank  robbery,  he  is  sus- 
pected of  having  *  weeded  the  swag  '  to  the  amount  of  nearly 

Weed,  obs.  form  of  Wed  v, 

Weediable  (wrdab  I),  a.  [f.WEED  z.  +  -able.] 

That  may  be  weeded. 
s6ii  CoTGR.,  Sarcaile,  weedable,  fit  to  be  weeded. 

Weedage  (w/dedj).  ff.  Weed  j^.i  +  -age.] 
Weeds  collectively.     Ahojfg: 

1855  LvNCH  Biz'uletax.  vli,  When  fwilt  Thou]  with  last 
desolations  Earth's  weedage  consume.  1866  1<edcrave 
Cent.  Painters  II.  112  The  weedage,  leafage,  and  flowers 
have  been  p.-iinted  white,  or  approaching  lo  it. 

tWeedbind.     Ods.   =  Bindweed  i. 

1551  TuRSEH  llerbalx.  Lvjb,  The  properties  of  byndweed. 

1  he  luice  of  weedbynde,  purgeth  the  belly. 

"Weede,  obs.  form  of  Wed  z;.,Wide. 
Weeded  (wi-ded),  (///.)  a.     [f.WEED  j<5.1  and 

Z/.l  +-ED.] 

L  Covered  with  weeds.  Of  a  crop  :  Abounding 
in  or  choked  with  weeds;  weedy. 

1818  Keats  Endym.  iii.  193  Upon  a  weeded  rock  this  old 
man  sat.  i8aa  Blackw.  Mag.  XII.  78-,  [Itl  sent  up  only 
^^T  ?'!■'  ""^SSyp  artH  mixed  crops.  1830  'Iennyson  Mariana 
I,  Unhficd  was  the  clinking  latch  ;  Weeded  and  worn  the 
ancient  thatch  Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

2.  Freed  from  weeds.     Also^i^. 

1766  Sp.  agst.  Suspending  ^  Dispensing  Prerogaiivt  ta 
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Part.  Mtsi.  (1813)  XVI.  310  It  was  the  rump  of  a  well 
weeded  parliament  that  abolished  the  monarchy.  1846  Mrs. 
A.  Marsh  Father  Darcy  II.  i.  5  The  fields  are  covered  with 
fine  well-weeded  turf. 

3.  Of  a  crop  :  Thinned  out ;  sparse. 

1831  T.  MacQueen  Gloaming  Amusetn.  65,  O  !  while, 
white  was  his  weedit  hair. 

tWee*den,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [f.  Weed  sb}-  + 
-IN  ^.]     Composed  of  weeds. 

1599  Dallam  in  Early  Voy.  Levant  (Hakl.  Soc.)  54  We 
that  had  our  weeden  pillowes. 

Weeder  (wrdaj).    [f.  W»ed  v.  +  -eb  i.] 

1.  An  implement  used  to  eradicate  weeds. 

C1440  Promp.  Parv.  519/a  Wedare,  runco,  1688  Holme 
Armoury  in.  xx.  (Roxb.)  246/1  The  Fift  is  a  long  staffe, 
with  a  Broad  Hookc  of  three  teeth  turning  vp  made  fast  on 
the  end  of  it... This  is  termed  a  weeder.  i86s  Ansted 
Channel  1st,  iv.  xx.  478  Weeding  is  commonly  done  by  hand 
with  a  small  weeder.  187S  J.  Grant  t^«^^'  Six  Hundred* 
ii,  Occupied  with  a  weeder,  which  he  always  carried,  and 
with  which  the  ends  of  all  his  walking-sticks  were  furnished. 

2.  A  person  employed  to  remove  weeds  from  a 
crop,  land,  etc. 

'534  t^fS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hosp.,  Canierb,,  For  mett  & 
drynk  for  ij  weders  ij  days,  ij  d.  1538  Elvot  Diet.,  Sarri* 
tor,  &  sartor,  a  weder  of  come.  Ibid.,  Stirpices,  wieders  in 
gardeynes.  1577  B.  Googe  lieresbach's  Husb.  11.  52  b,  The 
beddes  and  the  borders  must  be  so  cast,  as  the  wceders  hands 
may  reach  to  the  middest  of  them.  1645  Wither  Vox  Pacif. 
74  Some  Weeds,  and  Cornc,  are  in  the  blade  so  like,That  many 
Weeders  have  deceived  bin.  1691  Sir  J.  Foulis  Acc.  Bk. 
(S.H.S.)i36  Toye  weidersiny'yard  to  drink,  040.  a  1721 
Lisle  Husb.  (1757)  385  My  wheat  was  putting  out  into  ear 
when  I  sent  weeders  to  weed  it.  1760  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy 
III.  xxxiv,  Whilst  I  am  worth  one  \sc.  shilling]  to  pay  a 
weeder— thy  path  from  thy  door  to  thy  bowling-green  shall 
never  be  grown  up.  1794  J.  Bovs  Agric,  Kent  25  Women 
weeders,  per  day .  .of.  M.  iSa?  Clare  Skef^h.  Cal.  47  Each 
morning  now,  the  weeders  meet  To  cut  the  thistle  from  the 
wheat.  183s  App.  Munic.  Corpor.  Rep.  iir.  1699  [Among 
Officers  of  Richmond,  Yorks.,  corporation]  Weeder  of  Foot« 
paths.  1870  Inquiry,  Yorksh.  Deaf  ^  Dumb  20  He  is  em- 
ployed as  weeder  in  the  garden  at  Wighill  Park. 
Jig.  1607  (see  Waterer  \\  1801  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly 
Mag.  XI.  648  Novels,  Poems,  Plays,  and  Periodical  Trash, 
without  end,  press  upon  us  for  notice— it  must  be  left  to  the 
weeders. 

3.  An  extirpator  (of  weeds).  Chiefly  yf^.  Also 
with  out, 

1594  Shaks.  Rich,  llf,  i.  iii.  123.  I  was  a  packe-horse  in 
his  great  affaires  :  A  weeder  out  of  his  proud  Aduersaries. 
1598  YoNG  Diana  aaS  Thou  art  a  weeder  out  Of  vices,  from 
the  place  of  vertues  graine.  i6ti  Cotgr.,  Eschardonneur^ 
a  weeder  of  thistles. 

4.  alt  rib.  ^  as  weeder  woman ;  weeder- clips  *S"^. 
It  weeding  shears  (see  Weeding  vbL  sb.  3}. 

1748  Lady  M  W.  Montagu  Let.  to  Ctess  o/Bnte  10  July, 
I  generally  rise  at  six,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  breakfasted, 
put  myself  at  the  head  of  my  weeder  women  and  work  with 
them  till  nine.     1787  Weeder-clips  (see  Weeding- hook]. 

Weedery  (.wrdari).  [f.  Weed  sbX  +  -eky.] 
\Veeds  collectively;  also,  a  place  where  weeds 
abound. 

164s  H.  More  .Song  ef  S out ^  Psyckozoia  ii.  Ixxii,  Hard  by 
there  was  a  place,  all  covered  o're  With  slinging  nettles  and 
such  weedery.  1814  Southev  Roderick  vi.  46  The  weedery 
which  through  The  interstices  of  those  neglected  courts 
Uncheck'd  had  flourish 'd  long,and  seeded  there.  2837  'J'ait's 
Mag.  IV.  629  Two  poplars  at  the  end  of  a  strip  of  weedery. 
a  iZ^o  Marianne  North  Recolt.  Happy  Life  (1892)  I.  i.  29 
Our  garden  was  much  of  a  weedery  in  those  days  at  Hastings. 

Weedfal  (wrdful),*!.  rare,  [f.  Weicdj(^.1  + 
-FUL.]     Abounding  in  weeds.  ///.  and,;?^. 

1614  Sylvester  2nd  Sess.  Part.  Verlues  Royalt  Ded., 
Need-full  tn  this  Weed-full  Time.  1849  VIk^qk'a  Poems,  To 
Jos.  Brenan  14  Unheedful  Of  the  thorns  and  tares,  that 
choked  the  weedful  Garden  of  my  mind  ! 

Wee'd-llOOk.  In  i  w^odhdc,  4  wyed  hoc,  5 
weod  hook,  wedhoo,  -hoke,  -huke,  4-6  wede- 
hoke.  [f.  Weed  sb.^  +  Hook  sb.'\  A  hook  for 
cutting  away  weeds.     Also  in  fig.  contexts. 

€  7«S  Corpus  Gloss.  S  20  Sarculum,  uueodhoc.  1340  Ayenb. 
121  pe  yef]>e  of  drede..ts  J^e  wyed  hoc  of  Jje  gardine  |Jet 
uorde)?  al  >et  kueade  gers.  c  1340  Nominate  (Skeat)  527 
.S'arc/>..Wedchokc.  1408  Wycti/'s  Bible  Isa,  vii.  25  (2nd 
text,  MS.  K.)  A  sarpe,  id  est,  a  weod  hook,  c  1440  ?  Lvrx;. 
Assembly  of  Gods  n6i  Then  Reson  &  Sadnesse  toke  wede 
hokes  tweyn,  and  all  wylde  wantones  out  of  the  fylde  gan 
wede.  1557  TussER  too  Points  Husb.  Ixxix,  In  June  get  thy 
wedehoke,  thy  knife  and  thy  gloue.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's 
Inst.  IV.  xi,  %  II  (1563)  72  Learnc  that  thou  hast  nede  of  a 
wedehoke,  not  of  a  scepter,  that  thou  maystedoo  the  worke 
of  a  Prophete.  1610  J.  Robinson  Justif.  Separat.  117  How 
dare  the  Prelates,  .take  this  forbidden  weedhook  into  their 
hands  &  v'lc  it  against  any  tare  amongst  them?  1631  Mabbe 
Celestina  \.  21  To  root  it  out  streight  with  the  weed-hooke 
of  good  workes.  1710  Hilman  Tusser  Rediv.  Mar.  (1744)32 
These  [thisiles]  may.,  be  weeded  off  with  a  Weed-hook,  or 
Subbing-knife.  184A  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  III.  941  The 
only  implements  used  in  weeding  corn  are  the  hand  draw, 
hoe.  and  the  weed-hook.  1858  Slight  &  Burn  Bk.  Farm 
Implements  328  The  \Veed-Hook.  .consists  of  an  acute  hook 
of  iron,  flattened,.. with  the  two  inner  edges  as  far  set 
asunder  as  to  embrace  the  stem  of  succulent  herbaceous 
plants,  and  made  as  sharp  as  easily  to  cut  through  them. 

Weeding  (wf-dirj),  vbl.  sb,  [f.  Weed  v.  + 
-ingI.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  freeing  (land,  a  crop, 
etc.)  from  weeds. 

fiioo  Gloss,  in  Wr..Wiilcker  105/3  Runeatio,  weodnng. 
f  1440  Promp.  Patv.  519/2  Weddynge,  runcacio.  ia68^ 
Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  I.  102  For  wedyng  in  the  whete, 
iijs.  jd._  iS>3-34  Kitzherb.  Husb.  5  21  After  a  shoure  of 
raine  it  is  besie  wedynge.    Jbid.,  But  as  for  terre,  there  wylj 
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noo  wedynge  serue.  1583  Shutttetvorths'  Acc.  (Chetham 
Soc.)  10  John  Hewode  for  thedresing,wycdinge  andkypinge 
of  the  gardenes.  .foure  and  tynty  shdlynges.  1641  Milton 
Animativ.  52  The  weeding  and  worming  of  every  bed  both 
in  that,  and  all  other  Gardens  thereabout.  1707  Mortimer 
Husb.  126  The  common  price  of  weeding  of  it  {sc.  woadj  is 
about  eight  pence  an  Acre.  1846  J.  Baxter's  Libr.  Pract. 
Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  381  When  draining  is  properly  attended  to, 
there  will  be  Hitle  occasion  for  weeding.  19x1  Times  Lit. 
Suppi.  8  Sept.  574/3  The  subsequent  weeding  of  the  young 
crop  [of  teak]  until  it  can  hold  its  own  against  the  rapid 
growth  of  weeds  and  useless  trees. 

b.  The  eradication  (of  weeds)  ;  also  with  out, 

1560  U  A  us  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  68  b.  The  wedyng  out  of 
Heietikes.  1656  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Boccatints  Advts.fr, 
Parnass.  i.  xvi.  28  It  was.  .ridiculous  to  compare  the  purg- 
ing of  the  world  from  seditious  spirits,  with  the  weeding  of 
noysome  hearbs  out  of  a  Garden.  1901  Scotsman  13  Mar. 
9/4  One  who.  .was  all  for  the  weeding  out  of  incapacity  and 
the  selection  of  the  fittest  officers, 

c.  That  which  is  weeded  out. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  i.  i.  96  Hee  weedes  the  come,  and 
still  lets  grow  the  weeding. 

2.  The  action  of  thinning  ont  plants,  trees,  etc. 
Also  concr.  {pi.)  the  plants  removed  in  the  process. 

"543  ^ct  SJ  Hen.  Vltl  c.  17  §  5  Persons,  .which  have.. 
Woods  or  Coppice. .shall,  at  the  felling  or  weeding  thereof, 
leave  standing., 4welve  Trees  of  Oak.  a  1715  Muknet  Own 
Time  (1734)  ^1-  =74  They  charged  him  [Ld.  Halifax]  for 
another  Grant,  .to  the  waste  of  the  Timber. .  .[He  replied]  His 
Grant  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  was  only  of  the  Wcedings.  1799 
J.  Robertson  Agric.  Perth  254  At  a  second  weeding,  when 
It  appears  necessary,  another  ihiid  of  the  original  number 
may  be  cut  down.  Ibid.  255  Ditto  number  of  weedings, 
taken  out  before  20  years,  and  valued  at  one  half-penny  each. 
1825  Jamieson,  IVeedins,  what  is  pulled  up,  or  cut  out,  in 
thinning  trees,  &c.  1844  ^-  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  III.  1098 
To  erect  a  pyramid  of  3  small  trees  or  weedings  of  larch  or 
Scots  fir. 

b.  tratjsf.  D.x\djig, 

X844  Disraeli  Coningsby  11. 1,  The  accession  of  Mr.  Canning 
to  the  cabinet . ,  soon  led  to  a  (urthtr  weeding  of  the  Medi- 
ocrities. 1853  SuRTEEs  Sponge's  S/:  Tour  Ix.  342  It  seemed 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  their  party  rather  wanted  weeding 
than  increasing.  1870  Daily  News  11  Nov.,  The  feeling.. 
is  so  strong,  that  a  great  weeding  of  the  judicial  bench  is 
probable  if  the  Republic  lasts.  1884  Athenxum  zo  Dec. 
800/3  Its  value  would  have  been  greater  if  the  two  volumes 
had  been  reduced  to  one  by  the  judicious  weeding  of  the 
articles  dealing  with  the  controversy  with  Mill. 

3,  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  weeding  season^  time\  in 
the  names  of  many  tools  used  in  removing  weeds, 
as  weeding  chisel ,  fdog,  forceps,  fork,  firon^ 
^  knife  (lit.  and  fig.),  pincers.,  shears^  f  tongs 
(lit.  and  fig,),  too/,  also  Weeding-hook  ;  weeding 
dues  stang  (see  quot.  and  Weeh  v.  4  e);  weed- 
ing shim  dial,  (see  quot.)  ;  weeding- woman  (cf. 
weeder  woman^  Wkedkb  4). 

X819  Rees  Cycl.,  *  IVeediftg'Chiset,  aca  useful  tool  with  a 
divided  chisel  point,  for  cutting  the  roots  of  large  weeds 
within  the  ground.  1688  Holme  Armoury  iii.  392/2  In  the 
Base  is.. a  Gardiners  "Weeding  Dcg,  It  is  made  with  a 
Taper  Fork,  and  a  Crossbar  of  Iron,  some  six  or  eight  Inches 
above,  [etc.].  x8ia  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Dift.  s.  v..  Speaking  of 
any  person,  place,  or  property,  that  has  been  weedtd,  it  is 
said  *weeding  dues  have  been  concerned.  1819  Rees  Cyct., 
*  IVeeding.Forceps,  or  Tongs,  the  tool  of  the  nipper  kind 
which  is  made  use  of  for  taking  up  some  sorts  of  plants  in 
weeding  corn  and  other  crops.  i6ti  Corcn.,  Setfoet,  a  weed- 
ing hooke,  or  "weeding  forke.  1828-32  Webster,  Weeding' 
Pork,  a  strong  ihiee-pronged  fork,  used  in  cleaning  ground 
of  weeds.  >9ix  Blachiv.  Mag.  June  760/2,  I  was  summoned 
into  the  house.. and  leaving  my  weeding-fork  and  basket, 
was  absent.. perhaps  an  hour.  \tfi%  *Weding  yron  [see 
Weedt.'  2].  1683  J.  REiD.SVc/j^'rtr^. (1907)  149  Pull  up  the 
roots  cleanly,  t.iking  the  help  of  the  weeding-iron  where 
needful.  17*8  Swift  Pastoral  Dial.  xi.  Misc.  1732  III.  n. 
^8  Him  on  my  Lap  you  never  more  should  see ;  Or  may  I 
lose  my  *Weeding-knife— and  Thee.  1751  Earl  Orrery 
Remarks  Swift  (1752)  183  The  scythe  of  time,  or  the  weed- 
ing-knife  of  a  judicious  editor,  will  cut  down  the  docks  and 
thistles.  1842  Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  381  When  large 
weeds  only  are  to  be  gulled  out  of  shrubberies,  this  may 
sometimes  be  done  with  *weeding  pincers,  a  ijta  Lisle 
Husb.  (1757)  385  The  latter  end  of  the  "weeding-season. 
»oo6  Alice  Wkhner  Natives  Brit.  Central  Africa  vi.  1 37  In 
the  planting  and  weeding  sea-scns,  people  set  out  for  the 
gardens  before  daylight.  1688  Hoi.mk  Armoury  in.  xx. 
(Roxb.)  a46/i  He  beareth  Gules,  a  paire  of  Weeding  Tonges 
Or,  else  a  paire  of  "Weeding  Sheares,  erected  and  open. 
1850  OciLViE,  Weeding-shtars,  shears  used  for  cutting 
weeds.  1819  Kt.es  Cyct,* Weeding-Shim,Sin  implement., 
made  with  a  frame  somewhat  like  that  of  the  common  wheel- 
barrow.. .It  is  a  very  iLseful  and  convenient  tool  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  tearing  up  weeds.  1523-34  Fitzherb. //«.r^.  §  i6'l  he 
whiche  shal  be  great  hurte  to  the  come,  whan  it  shall  be 
sowen,  and  specially  in  the  "weding.iyme  of  the  i;ame. 
X733  W.  Ellis  Chiltern  ^  Vale  Farm.  298,  I  was  obliged 
several  Years  after,  to  cut  them  up  in  Weeding-time.  a  1555 
Bradford  in  Coverdalc  Lett.  Martyrs  (1564)  462  Yf  god 
..perchaunce  beginne..to  poure  hys  showers  vpon  you: 
to  nippe  you  with  his  "weeding  tonges,  &c.  x688  [see  weed- 
ing shear  s\.  1850OGILVIE,  *lVeedingtorl,  an  implement  for 
pulling  up,  digging  up,  or  cutting  weeds.  1710  Addison 
Tatter  No.  221  He  gave  me  positive  Orders  to  turn  off  an  old 
"Weeding. Woman.  i9o8[MissE.  Yo-wlkh]  Beiw,  Trent  fir 
Ancholme  40  Two  old  weeding-women,  cheek  by  cheek, 
t.'iking  up  daisies. 

Weedin  gf -hook.     =  Weed-hook. 

1378  Acc.  Roll  Doune,  Wands7t'orth,  Surrey  (Westm. 
Chapter  Munim.),  iij  Wedynghokes.  c  X440  Promp.  Parv. 
^ig/^  Wed>  nge  hooke,  runco.  1523-34  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  21 
And  if  it  be  dry e  wether,  than  musie  ye  haue  a  wedynge- 
hoke.  a  1661  Hoi-YDAV  yuvenat  (1673)  270  When  weeding- 
hooks  and  rakes  The  first  Smiths  made.  1763  Mills  Syst 
Pract.  Husb,  III.  22  The  common  weeding-hook  will  not  go 
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deep  enough  to  take  out  the  whole  of  the  long  slender  tap  root 
of  this  plant.  1787  Blrns  Ansu'.  GHdeivtye  of  \Vauchop€' 
House  li,  The  rough  burr-thistle,  spreading  wide  Amang  the 
bearded  bear— I  turn'd  my  weeding  heuk  ilbid,  Wks.  iSoo 
III.  378  weeder-clipsj  aside,  An'  spar'd  the  synibol  dear! 
184a  Loudon  Suburban  Hort,  1 35  The  weeding-hook,  which 
is  a  narrow  strap  of  iron  forked  at  the  lower  extremity,  and 
a  wooden  handle  at  the  other,  is  also  used  for  raising  weeds. 
fig.  t64x^IiLToN  Ch.Gffvi.  1.  v,  He  littledrcamt  then  that 
the  weeding-hook  of  reformation  would  aftertwoages  pluck 
up  his  glorious  poppy  from  insulting  over  the  good  come, 

Weedless  (wi"*dles),  a,   [f.  Wkbd  j^.i  +  -less.] 

Free  from  weeds.     ///.  and^^. 

x6is  DoNSK  Anat,  Worlds  ist  Anntv.  82  For  all  assum'd 
vnto  this  dignitee.  So  many  weedlesse  paradises  bee.  1659 
W.  Chamb)crlayn&  Phitron.  \\\.  i.  95  Whose  weedless  banks 
nopining  winter  knew.  X670DRYDEN  1st  Ft,  Conq.  Granada 
iv._(i672)  35  When  troubled  most,  it  does  the  bottom  show, 
Tis  weedless  all  above :  and  rockless  all  below.  1841  Catli  n 
N.  Amer.  Itui.  (1844)  II.  164  The  thousand  treeless,  bushless, 
weedless  hills  of  grass.  1874  W.  Cokv  Lett.  *  Jmls.  (1897) 
371  A  clear,  wce^iless,  rocky  pool.  1908  H.  Wales  Old 
Allegiance  viii.  137  Straight  shaded  walks  and  weedless 
lawns. 

Weedling  (wrdlig) 

L  A  sraaU  weed. 

x8ao  Clare  Rural Li/e  (ed.  3)  62  And  though  thou  seem'st 
a  weedling  wild,  Wild  and  neglected  Uke  to  me.  x88i  R. 
Buchanan  God  ^  the  Man  III.  i.  17  Beyoq^  this  moss  there 
seemed  no  other  sign  of  vegetation ;..  not  even  the  weedlings 
of  the  rock. 

2.  A  slight,  weakly  person. 

X890  Universal  Rev,  15  July  410  What  is  pathetic  is  the 
maternal  anxiety  shown  by  the  weedy  lady  for  her  weedier 
child.. .  Her  whole  care  is  that  the  weedling's  days  shall  be 
long  [etc. J.  X911  Times^K\x%.  6/1  The  strong,  able-bodied 
ones  go  off  to  the  Colonies  and  only  the  weedlings  remain. 

tWeedwind.  Obs>  [ad.  MDu.  wedewinde 
=  G.  roehdwinde  (see  Withwind),  with  assimila- 
tion of  the  first  element  to  Weed  sb.'\  a.  Black 
Bindweed,  Polygonum  Convolvulus,  b.  Wild  Con- 
volvulus, Convolvulus  arvensis, 

1578  hxT^Dodoens  in.  liii.  354  Of  blacke  Withiwinde,  or 
Binde  weede . .  Thiskinde  of  Bindeweede  is  called  ..in  shoppes 
Volubilis  media^  that  is  to  say,  The  meane  Bindeweede . .  in 
English  Weedewinde,  and  Windweede,  or  luybindweede. 
1597  Gerabde  Herbal  Table  Engl.  Names,  Weedwind,  that 
is  withywind.  i6ox  R.  Chester  Love's  Mart.  (1878)  82 
Sweete  Trefoile,  Weedwind,  the  wholesome  Wormewood. 
x66s  LovELL  Herhall  (ed.  2)  465  Weed  wind,  see  Withy 
wind. 

Weedy  (wrdi),  a.i    [f.  w^eeo  j3.i  +  -y  i.] 

1.  Full  of,  abounding  or  overgrown  with,  weeds. 

f  14x0  Pallad.  on  Husb.  Tab.  219  Lond,  weet,  wodi,  wedi, 
or  stony,  to  remedie.  1596  S.^enser  F,  Q.  iv.  x.  55  But  I ,. 
Like  warie  Hynd  within  the  weedie  soyle,  For  no  intreatie 
would  forgoe  so  glorious  spoyle.  i6ji  Bible  yer.x\\x.2i 
The  noise  thereof  was  heard  in  the  Red  \_>ftarg.  weedy]  Sea, 
a  1631  Donne  Lett,  to  Persons  0/ Honour  {1631)  50  A  sullen 
weedy  lake,  where  I  could  not  have  so  much  as  exercise  for 
my  swimming.  1707  Mortimer  Husb.  100  If  Wheat  is 
weedy  it  must  lie  upon  the  Gravel.  1767  A.  Young  Farmers 
Lett,  to  People  261  Dividing  the  field  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  each  method  a  fair  proportion  of  the  weedy  and  clean 
parts.  i8a8  Dkvy Salmonia  ^j  The  fish  here  are  large,  and 
the  river  weedy,  so  you  must  take  care  of  your  fish  and  your 
tackle.  i8s«  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxxii.  The  waggon 
rolled  up  a  weedy  gravel-walk.  1914  '  Ian  Hay  '  A'nt.  on 
Wluels  xiv,  The  garden  was  weedy  and  the  lawn  unshaven, 
J*S-  "579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Dec  122,  I  haue  Nought 
reaped  but  a  weedye  cro(>  of  care.  i6a8  Prvnne  Brief  Surv. 
Cozens  15  The  infallibilitie  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  from 
whose  weedie  Garden,  this  Garland  of  Deuoiion  hath  beene 
eaihered.  1859  Meredith  R.  Fevc rel  xiii[x],  A  sad  down- 
fall if  we  forget  what  human  nature,  in  its  green  weedy 
Spring,  is  composed  of.  1892  Daily  Tel.  31  Aug.  5/4  [The 
Horary]  of  the  Church  House  is  still  scrappy,  weedy  and 
incomplete. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  weed ;  made 
or  consisting  of  weeds. 

i6oa  Shaks.  Ham.  iv.  vii.  175  When  downe  the  weedy 
Trophies,  and  her  selfe,  Fell  in  the  weeping  Brooke.  x6io 
G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Tri.  i.  1,  Let.. nettles,  kixe,  and  all 
the  weedie  nation,  With  emptie  elders  grow,  sad  signes  of 
desolation.  1733  W.  Ellis  Chiliem  <v  Vale  Farm,  349  The 
Sheep,.iii  quest  of  their  weedy  Food,  1753  Dodsley/'k3/. 
Virtue  I.  ii.g^  His  new  machine;  form'd  to  exterminate  The 
weedy  race.  1881  Grant  Allen  Evolutionist  at  large  44 
Thus  the  crowfoot,  too,  cannot  blossom  to  any  purpose  below 
the  water;,  .only  those  lucky  individuals  whose  chance  lot 
it  was  to  grow  a  little  taller  and  weedier  than  the  rest,  and 
so  overtop  the  stream,  have  handed  down  their  race  to  our 
time.  1885  L*pool  Daily  Post  30  June  4/6  Grasping  in  their 
tired  little  hands  the  weedy  spoils  of  the  hedgerow. 
^g.  1819  H.  Busk  Vestriad  \\.  84  The  brawny  Tritons, 
with  their  weedy  hair.  1835  Waterworth  Plxam.  Distinc- 
tive Princ.  Protestantism  ^  These  weedy  prejudices  never 
will  be  torn  up.  1874  Burnand  My  Time  xxvi.  238  A  long. 
legged  gentleman  with  weedy  whiskers.  1888  D.  C.  Murray 
Weaker  Vessel  xiv,  Some  of  them  are  clever  in  a  way ;  rooted 
fools  by  nature,  who  bear  a  weedy  little  blossom  of  wit,  and 
suppose  themselves  to  flower  all  over. 

3.  Having  a  taste  or  tang  of  weeds. 

x89a  J.  M.  Wal«h  Tea  107  The  liquor  [of  Neilgherry]  is 
thin,  muddy  and  rank  or  'weedy  '  in  flavour. 

4.  ctf//tf^.  (Cf.  Weedj^.15.)  a  Of  animals,  esp. 
horses  and  hounds :  Lean,  leggy,  loo5c-bodied, 
and  lacking  in  strength  and  mettle. 

x8oo  Sporting  Mag.  XV.  107  The  poor,  slight,  weedy, 
Spindle-shanked  stock  of  brood  mares.  1854  Surtees  Hand' 
ley  Cr.  xxxviii.  (1901)  II.  15  He  rode  a  weedy  chestnut. 
1865  Morley  Mod.  Characteristics  11  A  very  shabby  old 
brougham  drawn  by  a  pair  of  very  weedy  horses.  1877 
Stables  Pract.  Kennel  Guide  37  Iveedy  a  very  expressive 
word,  as  applied  to  a  dog  who  looks  leggy,  thin,  badly-bred, 
aud  apparently  going  to  seed.     x888  *  K.  Bolokewood' 
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t    Robhtry  under  Arms  xi,  We  drafted  oat  all  the  worst  and 

[    weediest  of  the  cattle. 

b.  Of  persons:  Unhealthily  tall  and  thin;  lanky 
and  wanting  physical  vigour  ;  also,  weakly,  of  poor 
physique. 

_x85a  SuRTF-ES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  xxi, '  Nice  size,  too,'  con- 
tinued  he,,  .'plenty  of  substance.. (puflF).  ..Hate  a  wucdy 
woman— fifteen  two  and  a  half— that's  to  say,  five  feet  four, 
's  plenty  of  height  for  a  woman',  a  1865  Mrs.  Gaskei.l 
Wives  if  Dau.  viii,  Grace,  .is  looking  rather  pale  and  weedy. 
1891  Nation  21  Apr.  293/3  In  order  to  fill  the  ranks  large 
numbers  of  weedy  men  have  been  enlisted. 
5.  Comb.,  as  weeJy-haired,  -looking  adjs. 
X819  Keats  Lines  to  Fanny  36  That  monstrous  region, 
whose  dull  rivers  pour.  Ever  front  their  sordid  urns  unto  the 
shore,  Unown'd  of  any  weedy-haired  gods.  1854  Whvtk 
Melville  Gen,  Bounce  vii.  His  fastidious  taste  cannot  but 
admit  that  there  are  '  some  weedy-looking  ones  among  'em  '. 
i86i  Hughes  Tom  Broivn  at  Ojc/.  xxxiii,  Tom  thought  them 
weedy-looking  animals.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  139/2  Various 
genera  of  coarse  weedy-looking  plants. 

Weedy  (wrdi),  a.'^  [f.  Wbed  i/5.2  +  Yi.]  of 
a  woman :  Wearing  widow's  '  weeds ',  clad  in 
mourning. 

1848  LoNGF.  Li/e  (1891)  II.  133  A  weedy  woman  came 
sweeping  up  to  us,  and  introduced  herself  as  an  admirer. 
i8jo  Dickens  Daj'id  Copp.  xvii.  She  still  wore  weeds.  I 
think  there  was  some  compromise  in  the  cap ;  but  otherwise 
she  was  as  weedy  as  in  the  early  days  of  her  mourning.  1887 
Jessopp  Aroady  155  Think  of  the  blank  despair  that  would 
take  hold  of  the  weedy  widows  and  desolate  orphans  when 
they  applied  for  their  share  of  the  surplus. 

Weef(w/f).  Alsowef.  [?  Var.  of  Weeth,  dial, 
f.  Withe  sb.']    (See  quot.) 

1831  Planting  90  in  Husi.  (L.U.K.)  Ill,  Bavins.  House- 
faggots,  hound  with  two  withers  or  weefs.  /Hd.,  The  tops 
of  hedge-stakes,  coopers'  ware,  &c.,  bound  with  one  wither 
orwef.  Ibid.,  Withers  or  ■wee/s.  The  pliant  shoots  of  hazel, 
ash,  willow,  &c.,  for  binding  the  spray  and  prunings  of  trees 
into  faggots,  brooms,  &c. 

Weef,  Weeft :  see  Weffe,  Weft. 

Weegle,  Sc.  var.  Waggle  v. 

"Weehee:  see  Wehee. 

Week  (wrk),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  i  wioe  (rare),  wiou 
(inflected  wioan,  wieoan),  3-5  wike,  3-6  wyke, 
5  wyeke,  6  wieke ;  4  wycke,  6-7,  9  dial,  wiok ; 
^.  3-6  wake,  6  weeke,  weioke,  weake,  6-  week ; 
7.  I  wuou,  2-3  wuke,  3-5  wouke,  4-5  woke, 
4-6  wok,.5  wooke,  wouyk,  wowke  (wokk),  5-6 
wolk(e  ;  S.  Sc.  4-8  ouk,  owk(e,  5-8  oulk,  owlk, 
ulk,  oik,  6  wk6,  9  ook.  [Com.  Teut.  :  OE.  mice 
wk.  fem.  corresponds  to  OFris.  tvike  (WFris.  wike, 
NFris.  week,  wik),  OS.  -wika  in  crdcewika  Passion 
Week  (MLG.,  LG.  weke),  MDu.  weke  (Du.  week), 
OHG.  wehha,  wohha  (MHG.,  mod.G.  woche), 
ON.  vika  (Norw.  vika,  Sw.  vecka.  Da.  uge),  ?  Goth. 
wikff  (once  only,  rendering  to/is  '  order '  in  Luke 
i.  8)  :-OTeut.  *wikon-. 

As  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Germanic  peoples 
used  a  reckoning  by  weeks  before  they  came  in  contact 
with  the_  Romans,  it  is  probable  that  the  OTeut.  ^tvikon- 
had  originally  some  meaning  wider  than  that  of  '  period  of 
seven  days ',  which  the  word  has  in  WGer.  and  Scandinavian ; 
perh.  it  meant  'succession,  series,'  and  this  may  have  been 
the  sense  of  Goth,  wikd  in  the  only  recorded  example.  The 
root  'wik.  is  found  in  ON.  vikja  to  turn,  move,  OHG.  weh- 
sal^  (mod.  G.  ivechset)  change. 

The  remarkablediversity  of  forms  in  the  Eng.  word  is  due    1 
to  the  different  effect,  in  different  dialects,  of  the  initial  (w)    | 
on  the  following  vowel.    The  original  form  with  lui.  appears    | 
rarely  in  OE.   literature  (exc,  in  combinations,  where  it    \ 
was  general) ;  the  3  type  represented  by  the  standard  Eng- 
lish form  descends  from  this.    The  form  viuc-u  (inflected 
ivncan)  is  the  ancestor  of  the -/type  (ME.  woke, wouke,  etc.), 
whence  the  6  type  was  developed  in  the  North  by  the  loss  of   j 
the  initial  (w)  before  the  labial  vowel.     (The  written  /  in 
many  of  the  Sc.  forms,  wolk,  oulk,  etc,  was  never  pro- 
nounced.)] 

1.  The  cycle  of  seven  days,  recognized  in  the 
calendar  of  the  Jews  and  thence  adopted  in  the 
calendars  of  Christian,  Mohammedan,  and  various 
other  peoples ;  a  single  period  of  this  cycle,  i.  e.  a 
space  of  seven  successive  days  beginning  with  the 
day  traditionally  fixed  as  the  first  day  of  the  week, 

'The  Jewish  week  began  with  the  day  after  the  sabbath,  and 
this  beginning  was  adopted  by  the  Christian  church.  The 
days  of  the  Jewish  week,  except  the  seventh  (the  Sabbath) 
were  not  named,  hut  distinguished  only  by  number  ;  in  early 
Christian  use  the  name  Sabbath  was  retained  for  the  seventh 
day,  and  the  first  was  called  the  Lord's  day  (^  Kvp\.o.<a\  rjijLeija, 
dies  dominicus),  the  other  days  bi.-ing  numbered  only.  The 
English  names,  Sunday,  Monday,  etc.,  belong  to  an  astro- 
logical week  which,  quite  independently  of  the  Jewish- 
Christian  week,  arose  from  the  practice  of  assigning  the 
successive  hours  to  the  seven  planets  in  the  order  of  their 
distance,  and  then  naming  each  whole  day  (of  24  hours)  from 
the  planet  supposed  to  rule  its  first  hour.  The  planetary 
names.  Dies  Solis,  Dies  Luitx,  Dies  Marlis,  etc.,  came  into 
common  use  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  were  adopted  in 
translated  form  by  the  English  (before  they  came  to  Britain) 
and  other  Teut.  peoples  ;  the  names  Mars,  Mercurius,  etc., 
being  apprehended  as  names  of  Roman  gods,  were  rendered 
by  the  names  of  the  Teutonic  deities  supposed  to  correspond 
to  these  :  for  details  see  the  articles  Tuesdav,  Wednesday, 
etc. 

a.  apoo  O.  E.  Chron.&n.  878 (Parker  MS.)  On  \>xTe  seofo- 
Ban  wiecan  ofer  Eastron.  C900  Bxda's  Hist.  v.  ii.  (Miller) 
388  Mid  3y  hit  5a  Sn  wiice  3aes  fa;stnes  ^efylled  wies.  c  950 
Liudis/.  Gosp.  Luke  xviii.  12  Ic  fa:sto  tuijo  in  wico  [^975 
Rush-tvorth  wica].  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  139  Alle  o3er  daxes 
of  )>e  wike  beo3  to  >reldome  to  J>is  dei  [sunnen  deij,    ciios 
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Lay.  13927  Pene  feorSe  daei  \  J»ere  wike  heo  jifuen  him 
fWodenj  to  wur3scipe.  a  laaj  Ancr.  R.  70  Euerich  urideie 
of  Se  ycr  holdeS  silence,  bute  gif  hit  bco  duble  feste  ;  & 
teonne  holdeS  hit  sum  ooer  dai  i3e  wike.  <:  1x90  S.  Eug. 
Leg.  312/438  pe  seoue  Dawes  in  J>c  wyke.  c  1374  Chaucer 
Troylus  11.  430,  I  shal  nomore  com  here  t>is  wyke.  c  1394  P. 
\  Pl.Crede  13  pe  LengJ>e  of  a  Lenten,  flech  moot  yleue..  And 
Wedenes-day  ichc  wyke  wi^outen  flech-mete.  c  1400  Vivaine 
<$•  Gaiv.  3058  Ilkone  of  us,  withouten  Icsyng,  Might  win  ilk 
wike  fourty  shilling,  a  1450  Mirk's  Festial  1^2  [A  Saracen 
said  to  a  Clirlstian  ]  pis  is  J^e  wyke  Jjat  5oure  gret  profete  deyt 
in.  i45o-iS3<>  Myrr.  Our  Ladye  i.  i.  4  The  seconde  parte 
ys  of  youre  seuen  storyes,  accordynge  to  the  seuen  dayes  of 
,  the  wyeke.  1456  Paslon  Lett.  Suppl.  (1901)  57  My  lord  of 
Norwich  shal  the  next  wyke  visite  the  hous  of  Hykelyng. 
i59oinP.  H.  Hore///j/.  /r^.t/'i?r(/{i9oo)  1.  371  James.,  went 
to  St.  James'  faire  to  Bristowe  the  last  wick. 

jS.  c  i«75  [see  2.  c  xaosJ.  c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  II.  i  pe 
Wednesdai  in  \>^  firste  weke  of  Advent.  1390  Goweh  Conf. 
III.  116  He..Of  sevenedaics  made  a  weke.  ci4ooMaundev. 
(Koxb.)  xiv.  61  On  )>e  Seterday  it  rynnes  fast,  and  all  t>e 
weke  elles  it  standes  still.  15*9  More  IM.  to  Wife  3  Sept., 
Wks.  1419/2,  I  shal  (I  think).. get  Icaue  this  next  weke  to 
come  home  and  se  you.  1556-7  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  {1889) 
45S  The  said  [Recorder]  shall  thre  daies  every  weicke  gyve 
attendaunce.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  231  That 
thre  daies  in  the  weke  they  tame  theyr  body  with  fastynge, 
a  1633  G.  Herbert  Outlandish  Prov.  (1640)  587  \Pr<yverb\ 
Thursday  come,  and  the  week's  gone.  1740  C'tess  Po.M fret 
in  Ctess  Hartford's  Corr.  (1805)  I.  208  As  this  is  a  week  o( 
great  devotion  and  retirement  with  all  good  catholics,  so  it 
IS  a  week  of  great  idleness  and  equal  retirement  with  us 
protestants.  1748  Anson's  K*^*'.  n.  viii.  222  At  Cheripe, .. 
there  is  a  con.stant  store  of  provisions  prepared  for  the  vessels 
who  go  thither  every  week  from  Panama.  1837  Whewell 
Hist.  Induct.  Sci.  (1857)  I-  m  We  may  probably  consider 
the  Week,  with  Laplace  as  '  the  most  ancient  monument  of 
astronomical  knowledge  '.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xHv,  You 
couldn't  make  it  convenient  to  lend  me  half  a  crown  till  the 
latter  end  of  next  week,  could  you  ?  1849  C.  Bronte  Shirley 
i,  The  present  week  is  yet  but  at  Thursday,  and  on  Monday 
[etc.].  1867  E,  A.  Freeman  in  Stephens  Life  (1895)  L  391 
Last  week  I  have  been  working  at  the  early  life  of  Lanfranc 
y.  c  xooo  Rule  St.  Benet  (1888)  51  Pjet  beon  an  selcere 
wucan  saltere.  .gesungenne.  a  1123  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  11 18, 
On  J>ison  geare  on  J^aere  wucon  Theophanie  waesanessefenes 
swy3e  mycel  lihtinge.  £'1200  Ormin  4173  Itt  iss  aj?  heh 
messeda^j  Att  here  wukess  ende.  c  isoo  'J'rin.  Coll.  Horn. 
3  And  hit  (jc.  Advent]  lasteS  J^re  wuke  fulle  and  sum  del 
more.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2431  Vr  eldore  him  \sc.  Woden] 
biioc  of  ^'6  wouke  t>en  ver^e  day.  a  1325  MS.  Ra7vl.  B.  520 
If.  32  Ant  te  baillifs..eche  woke  ojjer  eche  forteni;t  ate  leste 
sullen  maken  enmiestes  of  men  herburgers.  c  1380  Wyclif 
Wks.  (1880)  454  pus  (>e  persoun  J>at  al  )>c  wouke  disposi^ 
hym  to  preche  to  his  sheep  cr  [etc.].  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet 
xii.  29  Al  )>e  wukis  in  )>e  summir,  sal  ye  faste  ilke  wuke  tua 
dais.  C1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xxv.  261  For  thei  schryven 
hem  and  howsele  hem  evermore  ones  or  twyes  in  the  Woke, 
1425-6  in  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  ir.  Jntrod.  13  The  secunde  terme 
begynande  the  Monundayof  the  first  hail  wolke  of  lenteryn 
with  lik  continuacion  of  tcrmcs.  c  X440  Protnp.  Pan'.  532/r 
Woke  {v.  rr.  wok,  wooke),  ebdotnada,  septimana.  c  1450 
Godstow  Reg.  231  To  gefe  to  \>*  power  nedy  parysshens  of 
bloxham  euery  woke  &  euery  5ere  halfe  a  quarter  of  corne 
nienglyd.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  303  The 
peplc  desyris..the  mare  to  se  him  na  he  rade  every  day,  or 
every  wolk  or  moneth.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Caiech,  [1884) 
51  Als  well  on  the  Satterday  as  ony  other  day  of  the  wouke. 
h.  c  1470  Gol.  ff  Gaiv.  1343  With  reualingand  reuay  all  the 
oulk  hale.  1526  Cartid.  S.  Sicholai  Aberd.  (New  Spald. 
Club)  I.  154  With  ane  Irentell  of  messis  in  ye  ouik  [Uead 
oulk]  yat  ye  said  obit  sail  happin  in.  1^5  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  I.  332  That  na  sellaris  be  oppynnit  Irot  thryis 
in  the  oulk  for  selling  of  thair  geir.  1566  in  Hay  Fleming 
Mary  Q.  of  Scots  (1897)  495  Nocht  onlie  the  twa  Sondayis 
bot  also  the  hole  rest  of  the  oik.  1584  J.  Melvill  Autob.  ^ 
Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  181  Ther  shalbe  four  Sermoncs  in  the 
ouk  ;  twa  on  the  Sunday,  and  twa  on  the  ouk-dayes.  x6o8 
Rec.  Innerwick  in  A.  1.  Ritchie  Ch.  St.  Baldred  (i83o)  114 
The  examination  to  begin  ye  nixt  oik.. for  that  purpose. 
1728  Ramsay  Robt.^  Richy,  ^  Samiy  31  Last  ouk  I  dream 'd 
my  tup , .  brak  his  leg.  1807  Tannahill  Soldier's  Return  u. 
iii,  Wife — fetch  my  bonnet  that  I  caft  last  owk.  1868  G. 
Macdonald  R.  Falconer  1.  xi.  137,  I'll  think  aboot  it  whan 
ance  I'm  throu  wi'  this  job.  That'll  be  neist  ook  or  there- 
abouts, or  aiblins  two  days  efter. 

b.  With  prefixed  word,  denoting  some  particnlar 
week  of  the  year. 

The  weeks  of  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  commonly  thus 
referred  to  are  Easter  iveek^the  Ember  iveeks  (Ember'), 
Passion-week,  Holy  week  (also  called  Great  week)^  Roga. 
TioN  tveek  (also  called  Gang-week,  GBA.ss-a;^«fjt,  Procession* 
week),  Wmi'iveek  (also  called  Whitsun-k'«^,  fWHiTSUN 
VAV-7veek,  -^ Pentecost-week). 

a  950  Guthlac  (Prose)  xx.  i6r  On  J>2ere  eastorwucan. 
^1450  By-ut  11.  437  In  Cristemesse  wike.  1450-1530  Myrr. 
Our  Ladye  11.  278  In  Penthecoste  weke.., In  trynyte  wyke. 
1483  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  94,  I  perposed  to  a  byn  with 
yow  in  the  esterne  weke.  c  1500  Cartul.  S.  Nicholai  Aberd. 
(New  Sp^ld.  Club)  I.  259  One  Wedinsday  in  ye  pentliicost 
owk  nixt  eftir  ye  synod.  1622  Laud  Diary  23  Apr.,  Wks. 
1853  III.  138  Being  the  Tuesday  in  Easter  week.  1692  Pepvs 
Let.  to  Evelyn  Easier  Monday,  The  last  being  Confession, 
this  in  all  good  conscience  should  be  Restitution  Week. 

H  o.  Sometimes  applied  trans/,  to  other  artificial 
cycles  of  a  few  days  that  have  been  employed  by 
various  peoples,  e.  g.  the  eight  days'  *  week '  of  the 
Romans  (see  Nundine),  the  five  days'  *week*  be- 
lieved to  have  been  used  by  the  ancient  Germans, etc. 
1604  E.  G[rimstoneJ  D'Acostd's  Hist.  Indies  vi.  ii.  ^35 
They  accompted  their  weekes  by  thirteene  dayes,  marking 
the  dayes  with  a  Zero  or  cipher. 

2.  A  space  of  seven  days,  irrespective  of  the  time 
from  which  it  is  reckoned,  f  All  a  week:  for  a 
whole  week. 

t  Forty  "weeks  :  often  used  for  the  length  of  the  period  of 
gestation. 
C  loss  Byrhtferth's  Handbocin  Anglia  VIII,  288  On  )>aia 
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beo3  twa  &  fifti  wucena.  c  laos  Lay.  22931  To  feouwer 
wikene  [c  1175  wekene]  uirstc  pat  wrec  [read  were]  wes 
iuorSed.  c  1x50  Ggn,  ^  Ejt.  2473  So  woren  for3  .x.  wukcs 
gon,  get  adde  lacob  birigeles  non.  c  H90  S.  Eng.  Leg.  66 
And  two  5er  and  al*mest  preo  wyke.  1*97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls) 
7942  pisost.  .bisegede  J^en  castel, six  wuke  wel  vaste.  01300 
Cursor  M.  18587  He..  Was  tua  and  thritti  winturs  aid,  And 
monet  sex  and  wyckes  tua.  c  1315  Shoreham  v.  110  In 
J)yssere  ioye  we  scholde  by-louken  Al  hyre  ioyen  of  uoiirti 
woken  pe  wylest  he  Jede  wyl>  chylde,  c  1330  R.  Brunne 
Chron,  iVace  (Rolls)  0353  Al  a  wyke  ^  kyng  \>tr  lay,  He 
spilte  his  tyme.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  ix.  359  He  gert  his 
men^e  busk  ilkane,  Quhen  sex  owkis  of  the  sege  ves  gane. 
"377  Langl.  p.  PL  B.  xvi.  loo  And  in  J>e  wunibe  of  (>at 
wenche  was  he  fourty  wokcs.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
IX.  ix.  (J495)  354  A  monthe  conteynylh  foure  wekes  and  a 
wcke  seuen  natural!  dayes.  c  1400  Beryn  1047  For  foure 
wookis  full,  or  he  did  hir  cnlere,  She  lay  in  ledt  within  his 
house.  C14S0  Wyntoun  Cron.  iv.  xxv.  2375  pat  about  t?e 
hundrcthe  day,  Wouyk,  monethe  or  moment  [etc].  c\^o 
Chron.  Viloii.  1662  He  regnede  not  foure  je re  here,  By  sixe 
wykcus  as  yche  vndersionde,  pat  he  was  martrid.  1466  Pas- 
ton  Lett.  Suppl.  108,  I  thynke  of  every  day  a  wyke  tyl  ye  be 
content,  c  1470  Henry  H-^aliace  n.  273  Hyr  dochtir  had  of 
xij  wokkis  aid  a  knayff.  a  isao  Skelton  Magnyf.  1003,  I 
haue  not  kept  her  yet  thre  wokys.  1534  Star  Chamber  Cases 
(ScldenSoc.)  II.  314  Whichecatall  hath  ben.  .Impoundyd  by 
the  tyme  and  space  of  ten  wykes  at  the  leste.  t553  £^<ii"^ 
Burgh  Rec.  (1871)  II.  278  The expensis  of  the  ulkprecedand 
the  xxvj  day  of  Marche.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  ii.  v.  36 
So  many  Dayes,  my  Ewes  haue  bene  with  yong;  So  many 
weekes,  ere  the  poorc  Fooles  will  Eanc.  1596  Dalrvmplb 
tr.  Leslies  Ht'st.  Scot.  II.  248  Efter  mony  oulkes  quhen 
mekle  tha  had  wrochtand  mekle  had  swat,  tha  (etc.].  161S 
R.  Cocks  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  9  He  hath  byn  in  this  place 
a  wick,  and  never  came  into  the  English  howse  till  now. 
1734  Pope  Hor.  Sat.  11.  ii.  93  .\  Buck  was  then  a  week's  re- 
past, And  'twas  their  point,  I  ween,  to  make  it  last.  1736 
Butler  Ana/.  1.  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  24  A  man  determines . .  that 
he  will  walk  to  such  a  place  with  a  staff  a  week  hence.  1744 
M.  Bishop  Lr/e  114  Thinking  every  Day  a  Week,  and  Week 
a  Month.  1751  F.  Coventry  Pompey  the  Little  w.  xii.  2^56 
As  he  had  expected  a  Parcel  from  London  by  the  Coach  ^r 
a  Week  before,  he  naturally  concluded  this  to  be  the  same. 
1787  Hoy  Let.  31  Oct.  in  Burns*  ^Ktf.(i8o9)  II.  110, 1  should 
give  him  nought  but  Sira "bogie  castocks  to  chew  for  sax 
ouks,  or  ay  until  he  [etc.].  1856  Miss  Yonge  Daisy  Chain 
I.  ix.  She  was  within  six  weeks  of  seventeen,  and  surely  she 
need  not  be  sent  down  again  to  the  schoolroom.  x86sMks. 
Whitney  Gayivorthys  xHi,  Then  there  came  a  week  of  rain. 
b.  Seven  days  as  a  term  for  periodical  payments 
(of  wages,  rent,  or  the  like),  or  as  a  unit  of  reckon- 
ing for  time  of  work  or  service. 

14*6-7  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1904)  66  Also  payd  to 
Thomas  Seviere  and  his  fcUwe  to  set  vndir  Jie  clerkis  cham- 
ber dore  ^  o  mason  a  hole  woke  iiij  s.  iij  d.  149a  Ace.  Ld, 
High  Trens.  Scot.  I.  305  And  for  alimos  gcvin  woulkly,  of 
xxiiij  wokkis,  xlviij  IL  X5a7  St.  Papers  Hen,  VIII^  IV.  473 
After  the  rate  of  18*  by  the  wooke,  ijSa-a  Burgk  Rec.  Edin. 
(1871)  II.  342  Item  to  Andro  Mansioun  for  half  ane  ulk's 
wage-  *S57-*  '^«'  ^^'  Mar^  at  Hill  409  Payde  to  wyllyam 
Elssame  ior  j  quarter  and  vj  wyekcs  the  soms  of  xix  s,  vj  d. 
i«Bo  FermorAcc.  in  Arckeol.  Jml.  (1851)  VIII.  181  P**  for 
xii  weickes  bord  for  Mr.  Richard  Farmor  and  his  man.  at 
vii«  the  weicke  iiiji'  iiij«.  1784  Mom.  Chron.  26  May  4/1 
Advt.,  The  above  premises  may  l>e  taken  by  the  week,  and 
entered  upon  immediately.  1849  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  iii. 
(end).  The  house  is  full  of  boarders, . .  many  of  whom . ,  con- 
tract by  the  week  for  their  board  and  lodging.  i88a  Besant 
All  Sorts  xxi,  Eighteen  shillings  a  week  would  buy  him  out- 
right until  his  engagements  begin  again.  Ibid,  xxii,  And 
in  two  days  more  the  week's  rent  would  be  due.  x886  C.  El. 
Pascoe  Lotui.  Today  ii.  (ed.  3)  39  A  week's  notice  is  the 
general  rule  before  vacating  rooms.  1914  '  Ian  Hay  '  Knt. 
OK  VVheels  xviii,  I  have  two  thousand  a  year... I  don't  know 
how  much  that  is  a  week,  but  I'll  woik  it  out  some  day  in 
shillings  and  see. 

+  e.  Followed  by  day  used  pleonastically.  (See 
Day  sb.  11.) 

^1440  Paytonepe  6634  This  lyfe  they  ladde  vj.  wekes  day. 
0670  [see  Day  sb.  iij. 

d.  Used  vaguely  for  an  indefinite  time,  as  in  a 
week  or  tivo^  implying  a  moderate  space  of  time  ; 
weekSj  referring  to  a  duration  which  is  felt  as  long. 

C1386  Chaucer  Frankl.  T.  567  But  thurgh  his  magik  for  a 
wyke  or  tweye  It  semed  that  alle  the  Rokkes  were  aweye. 
c  i4sa  HoccLEVe  Min.  Poems  174  My  freend,  aftir,  I  trowe, 
a  wike  or  two  That  this  tale  endid  was,  boom  to  me  cam. 
And  seide  [etc.].  15..  Lvndesay  Play  1048  in  Bannatyne 
MS.  (Hunter.  Club)  505  Than  schodcit  to,  within  ane  oik  or 
two.  1550  Crowley  iVay  to  li^ealth  19s  How  often  hast 
thou  gone  whole  dayes  togither,  whole  weakes,  yea  whole 
yeres,  and  neucr  thought  once  to  lone  hyin  aryght  ?  15^7  in 
y.  Mehilts  Autob.  ^  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  424  Alas  !  the 
mounths,  alas  !  the  wkcs  and  dayes.  That  I  consum'd  m 
foolishe  sports  and  plays.  1707  Jane  Austen  Sense  ^  SensiS. 
xxix.  He  did  feel  the  same,  Elinor— for  weeks  and  weeks  he 
felt  it-  I  know  he  did.  1891  'J.  S.  Winter*  Lumley  vi, 
'Oh,  Vcre  is  not  going  for  weeks — weeks,' declared  Mrs. 
Jock  with  great  dcci-^ion,  1918  Times  Lit.  Suppl,  18  Apr. 
1 85/2  The  unbounded  hospitality  of  a  time  when  a  few  letters 
of  introduction  gave  weeks  of  princely  entertainment. 

e.  Peaat  of  weeks  Heh,  Aniiq.  [tr.  Heb.  hag 
'idbus-olh'\  =  Pentecost  i. 

138a  WvcLiF  Exod.  xxxiv,  22  The  solempnyte  of  weekis, 
153s  Coveruale  ibid.^  The  feast  of  wekes.  [So  the  later 
versions.] 

3,  The  six  working  days,  as  opposed  I0  the  Sun- 
day; the  period  from  Monday  to  Saturday  inclusive. 
Cf.  Weekday. 

f  looo  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  244  ^if  se  terminus  ^escyt  on 
sumon  dz^^e  Jwerc  wiican  bonne  byS  se  sunnan  Axf,  hzr  tcftcr 
caster  da;^.  1340  Ayeub.  212  peruore  me  let  of  bodilichc 
workes  of  be  woke  uor  betere  to  onderstonde  to  bidtie  god. 
1361  LANct..  P.  PI.  A.  VII.  243  For  sumine  of  my  seruauns 
bcob  seke  o^er-while.  Of  alle  b*  wike  \v.rr.  wyke,  weke, 
wowke]  bco  worcbe^  not  so  heor  wombc  akeb-    i6oa  Shaks. 


Hnm.  I.  i.  76  Why  such  impresse  of  Ship-wrighte,  whose  sore 
Taske  Do's  not  diuide  the  Sunday  from  the  weeke.  i88a 
Besant  All  Sorts  xxix,  On  this  Sunday  morning,  when  the 
old  man  looked  as  if  the  cares  of  the  week  were  off  his  mind. 

4.  a.  Week  of  years  \  used  in  Lev.  xxv.  8  by 
Wyclif,  Tindale,  and  in  the  Douay  Bible  (after  the 
Vulgate)  for  *  a  period  of  seven  years '  (Coverdale 
has  '  yeare  sabbathes ',  and  the  other  versions  'sab- 
baths of  years',  following  the  Heb.),  Also  used 
by  commentators  in  explanation  of  the  *  weeks* 
mentioned  in  Dan.  ix.  24-27,  where  periods  of 
seven  years  are  meant. 

138a  Wyclif  Levit.  xxv.  8  And  thow  shalt  noumbre  to  thee 
seuen  wekes  [i388woukis]of  5eerys.  a  1591  H.  Smith  God's 
A  rrow  ii.  (1593)  D  1  b.  This  worde  Hebdomada . .  is  sometimes 
taken  for  a  weeke  of  daies,  that  is,  seauen  daies...But  at 
other  times  it  signifieth  the  space  of  seauen  yeares,  and  then 
is  it  called  Hebdomada  A  uuorum,  A  weeke  of  yeares.  1621 
T.  Williamson  tr.  Goulart's  IVise  Vieillard  147  Doe  wee 
not  obscrue  how  in  three  weeks  of  yeares  three  are  dead  ? 
1650  Sclater  Expos.  Rom.  iv.  Ep.  Ded.  A  2,  Having  now, 
(by  the  space  of  full  three  weeks  of  years,  and  more) . .  had  a 
strong  di.spute  with  my  thoughts,  whether  [etc.].  c  1680  R. 
Fleming  Fulfilling  Script.  11.  iii.  {1726)  278  They  know 
Daniel's  seventy  weeks,  .clearly  takes  in  his  [the  Messiah's) 
coming,  and  though  it  were  taken  either  for  weeks  of  days, 
or  of  years,  it  must  long  since  be  expired,  but  if  they  should 
mean  weeks  of  ages,  then  for  many  thousand  years  his 
coming  could  not  be  yet  expected. 

b.  Week  of  days  :  used  by  Bible  commentators 
(following  a  mistranslation  of  Dan.  x,  3)  to  denote 
a  literal  week  as  opposed  to  the  *  week  of  years ' : 
see  quots.  in  4  a. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  Scott's  use  for  'a  whole  week*  is  an 
echo  of  this,  or  whether  it  was  a  current  phrase. 

1560  Bible  (Geneva)  Dan.  x.  2  At  the  same  lime,  I  Daniel 
was  in  hcauines  for  thre  weekes  cf  dales.  Ibid.  3  Til  thre 
weekes  of  daies  were  fulfilled.  i6xx  Ibid.^  Three  full  weekes 
[margin^  Heb,  weeks  of  dayes].  1818  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  x, 
They  dared  not  keep  me  a  week  of  days  in  durance. 

6.  In  various  idioms,  a.  A  week  [see  A,  adj.  2 ^j^, 
/rtf/.l],  every  week,  weekly,  per  week.  (See  also  2  b.) 

a  tss5  A  ncr.  R.  344  Of  alle  swuche  )>inges  schriue  hire  enes 
a  wike  ette  lesle.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  V.  415  Heusede 
twyes  a  wooke  to  sitie  at  day  to  fore  Jje  chirche  dore.  a  1450 
Knt.  de  la  Tour  12  A  good  woman.. that  fasted  .iij.  lymes 
a  woke.  x86s  Brougham  Brit.  Const,  ix.  118  It  is  repeated 
seven  times  a-week. 

b.  In  expressions  serving  to  fix  a  date.  This  day, 
tomorrow,  Monday,  etc.  week  :  seven  days  before  or 
after  the  day  specified.  Similarly  this  day,  etc.  (so 
many)  weeks.  Yesterday,  Alonday,  etc.  was  a  week 
(dial.),  seven  days  before  the  day  mentioned, 
t  Formerly  also^^r  (etc.)  weeks  day,  exactly  four 
weeks  (cf,  a  c). 

1398  Munim.  dfMelros  (Bannatyne  Club)  400  [Gifj  defaut 
be  of  l^r  paymentis .  .ovre  runnene  ande  gancby  sex'wowkis 
daye  eftir  te  lymite  terme.  1454  Cat.  Ane.  Rec.  Dublin 
(1889)  281  That  almaner  of  menof  Irysheblode.  .avoyde[/v. 
quit  Dublin]  by  this  day  iiii.  wekys.  And  gyff  eny  of  this 
Iryssh  blode. .  may  be  founde  within  the  said  cite  or  fraun- 
cheis  after  the  said  iiii.  wekys  day,  they  shall.. be  put  in 
prisone.  i<3«  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  187 
The  same  Court  so  adiorned  to  be  kepte  ther  that  day  thre 
wekes  next  ensuyng.  158a  Sir  J.  Popha.m  in  H.  Hall  Soc, 
Elit.  Age{\ZZ6)  263, 1  mcne  if  God  please  to  be  at  Salisburie 
the  wekes-daie  at  night  before  Easterdaie.  1700  in  yml. 
Friends'  Hist.  Soc.  (1914)  Oct.  181  Wee  heard . .  of  her  being 
ther  last  4*''  day  was  a  weeke.  >8io  Sporting  Mag.  XXX  VI. 
160  Ihe  whole  of  the  money  must  be  made  good  that  night 
week.  181S  Scott  Guy  M,  v,  Allow  me  to  recommend  some 
of  the  kipper — it  was  John  Hay  that  catcht  it,  Saturday  was 
three  weeks.  1831  Lincoln  Herald  23  Sept.  4/4  Early  on 
Monday  morning  week,  an  attempt  was  made  [etc.].  1853 
Dickens  Bleak  Tlo.  xliv.  Send  Charley  tome  thisni^ht  week 
— 'for  the  letter'.  1857 Hughes  Tom  Brown  ii.  vi,  'Ihe  crisis 
came  on  Saturday,  the  day  week  that  Thompson  had  died. 
1863  Miss  Braddon  WK'tjrtx /Viy^  xx,  Last  Saturday  was 
a  week  I  touched  at  Liverpool  with  a  cargo  of  furs  [etc.J. 
Ibid.^  When  1  came  back  last  Saturday  week.  1883  D.  C. 
Murray  Hearts  xiii.  Can  you  make  it  convenient  to  be  there 
this  day  week  ?  1889  '  J.  S.  Winter  '  Mrs.  Bob  i.  Let  us 
say  Thursday  week,  dear— This  is  Saturday,  so  it  is  quite 
enough  notice  to  give, 

C.   Week  and  week  about :  in  alternate  weeks. 

1891  KiPUNG  Light  that  Failed  vi.  94  The  girls  were 
supposed  to  market  week  and  week  about. 

6.  Proverbial  phrases.  +  a.  To  be  in  by  ike  week  : 
to  be  ensnared,  caught  \  fig^  to  be  deeply  in  love. 
To  go  to  it  by  the  week :  to  commit  oneself 
thoroughly. 

15^6  I.  Heywood  Prov.  (1867)  69  This  prouerbe  shewth 
the  m  by  the  weeke.  a  1553  Udall  Royster  D.  \.  ii.  4  He  is 
in  by  the  weke,  we  shall  haue  sport  anon.  1586  A.  Day  Eng. 
Secretorie  11.  (1595)  47  Yet  now  we  be  in,  let  vs  go  to  it  by 
the  week.  1588  Shaks,  L,  L.  L.  v.  ii.  61  O  that  I  knew  he 
were  but  in  by  th'  weeke.  1598  R.  Bernard  Terence,  A ndria 
I.  i.  (1607)  la  He  is  in  the  snare ;  he  is  in  for  a  bird,  hee  is 
in  by  the  weeke.  i6i«  Webster  IVhite  Devil  E  i.  Enter 
Flamineo  and  Marcello  guarded,  and  a  Lawyer.  Law.  What 
are  you  in  by  the  weeke. 

b.  Too  /ate  a  xveek :  a  jocular  understatement  for 
*  far  too  late '.     Now  only  as  echo  of  Shaks. 

f6oo  Shaks.  A.  Y.L.  11.  iii.  74  At  seauenteene  yeeres,  many 
their  fortunes  seeke  But  at  fourescove,  it  is  too  late  a  weeke. 
i8«6  Scott  ^rw/.  (1800)  1. 105  If  she  had  her  youthful  activity, 
and  could  manage  things,  it.  .would  amuse  her.  But  I  fear 
it  is  too  late  a  week.     18x9  Ibid.  II.  220. 

o.  t  The  week  of  the  four  Fridays  :  an  imaginary 
date  that  will  never  arrive  {obs.).  A  week  of  Swi' 
days :  seven  Sundays  or  weeks  as  representing  a  long 
time. 


X760-72  H.  Brooke  Foot  of  Qual.  (i8og)  I.  Ded.  p.  x,  At 

the  period  that  the  hogs  shall . .  feed  along  with  the  herrings  j 
.  .or  on  the  week  of  the  four  Fridays,  so  long  looked  for  by 
astrologians.  1898  '  C.  Hare'  Broken  Arcs  i.  iU  13  Tes 
wark . ,  never  done,  an'  nar'  a  bit  o'  play  for  I , . ,  no,  not  in  a 
week  o'  Sundays.  1901  D.  ^i^Vi^^  My  Son  Richard  \\,  He 
.  .got  to  know  her  more  intimately  in  that  five  minutes  than 
he  might  otherwise  have  done  in  a  week  of  Sundays. 

d.  Pugilistic  slang.  To  knock  {2.  ^^txson)  into  the 
middle  of  next  week  :  to  give  (him)  a  decisive  blow, 
to  punish  severely;  to  astound,  flabbergast. 

18x1  MoNCRiEFF  Tom  (5"  Jerry  11.  iv,  They  knock'd  me  into 
the  middle  of  next  week— besides  tipping  me  this  here  black 
eye— only  see  how  red  it  is  I  1833  [S.  Smith]  Lett.  J. 
Voivning  XV.  (1835}  95  The  first  clip  1  made  was  at  Amos,— 
but  he  dodged  it,  and  I  hit  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Globe, 
and  knocked  him  about  into  the  middle  of  next  week.  1846 
W  .'I.  Porter  Quarter  Race  Kentucky  losThe  ntxtmoment 
he  was  knocked  into  the  middle  of  the  next  three  weeks  !  1859 
Geo.  Eliot  Adam  Bede  xvi,  I  believe  you  would  knock  me 
into  next  week  if  I  were  to  have  a  battle  with  you.  1883 
Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  720/2  It  would  not  be  comfortable  to  be 
knocked  by  his  heels  into  the  middle  of  next  week. 

7.  Combinations  :  f  week-boy,  a  boy  hired  by 
the  week,  as  distinguished  from  an  apprentice ; 
week-long,  continuing  for  a  week  ;  week-night, 
a  night  in  the  week  other  than  Sunday  night ;  also 
attrib. ;  week-old  a.,  that  has  lived  or  lasted  a 
week ;  ■\  week-silver,  some  kind  of  feudal  dues 
(prob.  in  commutation  of  Week-work). 

i66aAct74Chas,  //c.  5  §  17  No  Master  Weaver.. shall. . 
sett  on  worke  above  two  Apprentices  or  any  *weeke-Boy  to 
weave  in  a  Lombe  in  the  said  Trade  in  worsted  weaving. 
1683  [see  Devil  sb.  5  a].  \9^L>ai/y  News  15  Sept.  6/4  The 
ladies,  true  to  their  *week-long  enthusiasm,,  .made  the  Uni- 
versity College  Theatre  look  very  bright.  1847  Ld.  Lindsay 
Chr.  Art  I.  p.  clxviii,  I  lay  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,,  .yoking 
down  my  struggling  flesh  with  week-long  fastings.  1859  H, 
KiNCSLEV  G.  Hamlynxi,  Both  he  and  Ellen  thought  it  strange 
that  their  mother  should  insist  on  that  book  on  a  *week- 
night ;  they  never  usually  read  it  [the  bible],  save  on  Sunday 
evenings.  1877  Spurceon  Sertn.  XXIII.  120  Week-night 
services.  1891  Lichfield  Mercury  25  Mar.  8/5  If  we  obsti- 
nately shut  our  eyes  and  keep  company  with  the  hapless 
*week.old  kittens.  1903  Kiplikc  Five  Nations  115  Out  of 
the  darkness  we  reach  t  or  a  handful  of  wcek-old  papers  And 
a  mouthful  of  human  speech.  ,1430  in  N.  ff  Q.  13th  Ser.  I. 
449/1  Exceptis  redditibus,  seruiciis,..et  xvij.s.  annuis  voca- 
tis  *Weikseluer. 

Hence  f  Wnkemalnin  adv,  ^-meal],  by  weeks. 

€  iioo  Ormin  536  Drihhtin  Godd  To  )»ewwtenn  wukema- 
lumm.     Ibid,  554. 

Week  (wfk),  int.  Also  8  weeck,  9  weke. 
[Cf.  Wheak  V,  and  sb.,  Whick  ».,  Wee  int.~\ 
Imitation  of  the  squeak  of  a  pig  or  mouse. 

1588  Shaks,  Tit.  A.  iv.  ii.  146  Weeke,  weeke,  so  cries  a 
Pigge  prepared  to  ih'spit-  « 1719  D'Urfey  Pills  II.  87 
Weeck,  Weeck,  Weeck,  squeak 'd  the  Pig.  1855  Browning 
Fra  Lippo  Lifpi  11  Harrj;  out.. Whatever  rat,  there,  haps 
on  his  wrong  hole.  And  nip  each  softling  of  a  wee  while 
mouse,  Wekey  weke,  that's  crept  to  keep  him  company  1 

■Woek(e,  obs.  forms  of  Weak,  Wick. 

Weekday  (wrkd^')-  Forms  :  see  W'EEK  sb, 
and  Day  sb.  [OE.  wicdx^,  f.  ivic{u)  W^eek.  Cf. 
OHG.  wehhaiag,  ON.  vikudagr^ 

1 1-  A  day  of  the  week.  (In  quot.  c  1200  a  literal 
as  opposed  to  a  metaphorical  day.)  Obs, 

c  900  tr.  Bsedas  Hist.  111.  v,  pact  hi  by  feorSan  wicdae?;e  & 
by  syxtan  fecstan  to  nones,  ctzoo  Ormin  13182  Alls  itt  off 
|»iss  werrldess  da^;  Rihht  onnfasst  cfenn  waere,  Forr^>i  J>att  ure 
wukeda3^  Bi  twellfe  timess  ernej))?  [etc.].  a  1300  Cursor  M. . 
2857  Sir  loth  wijf . .  in  a  salt  stan  men  seis  hir  stand  Jjat  bestes 
likes  o  t>at  land,  ^at  ancs  o  J>e  wok  day,  J^an  es  sco  liked  al 
a«way,  1456  Sir  G.  Have  I.a%u  Arms  {fii.T.S.)  166  [They] 
do  mare  the  Sonday  or  the  haly  day  na  othir  wolk  dayes. 

1 2.  A_day  of  the  week  other  than  market-day  or 
Sunday.   Obs. 

1477  in  Charters  tic.  Ediu.  (1871)  141  The  nolt  merket.. 
[to  be  held]  about  the  Trone,,.and  nocht  on  the  wolk  day. 
1588  in  G.  p.  Scrope  Castle  Combe  {1852)  332  That  none  shall 
bye  any  grayne  or  other  viltell  on  our  markett.daye  before 
nyne  of  the  clocke  in  the  fore-none,  nor  in  the  wicke-dayes 
more  then  shall  serve  their  owne  howsolde. 

3.  A  day  of  the  vpeek  other  than  Sunday. 

CIS46  CovF.KDALE  Calvin's  Treat.  Sacram.  etc.  Fjb,  In 
lyk  maner  as  thcu  seist  this  blessed  sacrament  ministred  on 
the  sonday,  euen  so  wyth  lyke  reuercnce  do  they  vse  it  at  the 
same  houre  on  those  wyke  dayes,  that  the  congregacyon.. 
hath  appointed  to  that  vse.  1563  Homilies,  Of  Place  <5-  Time 
of  Prayer  i.  II.  139  For  although  they  wyll  not  trauayle  nor 
labour  on  the  Sunday,  as  they  do  on  the  weeke  day,  yet  they 
wyll  not  rest  in  holynes.  X593  in  Maitl.  Club  Misc.  I.  57 
That..wpone  the  oulk  dayes  thai  begin  at  viij  houris  and 
end  preciselie  at  ix  houris.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple,  Sun- 
day IX,  Thou  art  a  day  of  uiirlh  1  And  where  the  week-dayes 
trail  on  ground.  Thy  flight  is  higher.  1654  J.  Audland  in 
yrnl.  Friends^  Hist.  Soc.  (1919)  XVI.  135,  I  have  been  in 
BristoU  severall  first  dayes.. and  I  have  gone  into  the 
Countrey,  in  the  Weekdayes.  173a  SwiFxetc  IV hat  passed 
in  London  Misc.  III.  263  My  Wife  and  I  went  to  Church 
(where  we  had  not  been  for  many  Years  on  a  Week-day). 
1835  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Seven-Dials,  Pass  through  St.  Giles's 
in  the  evening  of  a  week-day,  there  they  are  in  their  fustian 
dresses,  i860  Sat,  Rev.  3  Mar.  277/3  His  [sc.  Spurgeon'sJ 
father  was  a  hard-working  man  on  week-days,  and  a  preacher 
on  Sundays. 
b.  altrib. 

[1595  in  Maitl.  Club  Misc.  I.  72  In  the  oulk  dayes  preich- 
ing  in  Glasgw,  it  is  desyrit  that  the  ministeris  keip  preciselie 
the  hour.]  1693  O.  Hevwood  Diaries  (1885)  IV.  147  That 
house  where  the  week-day  lecture  had  been  kept.  X73« 
Pope  Ep.  Bathurst  345  One  solid  dish  his  week-day  meal 
affords,  An  added  pudding  solemniz'd  the  Lord's.  jj6x 
Secker  3nd  Charge  Dioc.  Canterb.  (1771)  253  Diligence.. 


WEEK-END. 

in  tvingins  your  People  to  ihe  holy  Communion,  and  where 
it  can  be,  to  Wcek-Day  Prayers.  i8o»  Wordsw.  Samn. 
*  I  criev€(i/ar  Bu&naparti\  The  talk  Man  holds  with  week- 
day man  in  the  hourly  walk  Of  the  mind's  business.  1859 
Geo.  ^\.\ot  Adam  Btde  lii,  He  knew  nothing  of  weekday 
services,  and  thought  none  the  worse  of  the  Sunday  sermon 
if  it  allowed  him  to  sleep  from  the  text  to  the  blessing. 
1877  A.  Maclares  Ktitl4),  Week-day  Evening  Addresses. 
Week-end.  a,  (with  a  and//.).  The  holiday 
period  at  the  end  of  a  week's  work,  usoally  extend- 
ing from  Saturday  noon  or  Friday  night  to  Monday ; 
csp.,  this  holiday  when  spent  away  from  home. 

1879  N.  ^  Q.  Ser.'v.  XII.  428  2  In  Staffordshire,  if  a  per- 
son leaves  home  ai  the  end  of  bis  weeks  work  on  the  Satur- 
day afternoon  10  spend  the  evening  of  Saturday  and  the 
foUowing  Sunday  with  friends  at  a  distance,  he  is  said  to 
be  spendin2  his  -.vtek-tnd  at  So-and-so.  1889  Miss  Braddon 
Day  U'iii  Comt  xxiv,  Theodore  and  his  friend  betoolc  them- 
selves to  Cheriton  Chase  on  the  following  Friday,  for  that 
kind  of  visit  which  north  country  people  describe  as  '  a  week 
end*.  189a  Timei  18  Mar.  8 '2  They  had  evidently  taken 
the  house  for  week-ends.  1899  S.  R.  Gardiner  O.  Cromwell 
vi.  IQ2  OHver..may  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  that 
modified  form  of  enjoyment  to  which  hard-worked  citizens 
have,  in  our  day,  given  the  name  of  the  *  week-end  '.  1905 
S^ctaior  26  Aug.  289/1  What  a  'week-end'  it  must  have 
been  for  the  host,  whatever  it  may  have  been  for  the  guest 

attrib.  1887  AdvL  of  G,  W.  R.  (in  Lanes.),  Week-end 
tickets.  1895  Hetion-U-HoU  (Durham)  Glos^.  s  v.,  '  Week- 
end trips'  are  now  advertised  on  most  of  the  [railway] 
lines. 

b.  The  period  from  Saturday  to  Monday  during 
which  business  is  suspended  and  shops  are  closed. 

1878  J.  Ai.MOND  Bunch  of  Water^resses  4  If  I  get  mv 
'bacco  now,  I  can  manage  to  see  th'  week-end  o'er  very  well. 
1913  Times  13  Sept.  17/3  The  Money  Market  was  steady 
with  a  fair  demana  for  advances  over  the  week-end  at  about 
previous  rates. 

C.  Tiie  end  (i.  e.  the  last  day)  of  the  week ;  Satur- 
day, dial. 

1880  C.  H.  Poole  Staffs,  Gloss.,  Week-end.  Saturday. 
Hence  Week-end  z*.  /«//■.,  to  spend  a  week-end 

holiday.  Week-ending  fiJ/.j^.  Also  Week-ender, 
one  who  spends  the  week-ends  away  from  home. 

t88o  N,  <$■  Q.  Ser.  vi.  1.  42  Lodging-house  keepers  and 
tradesmen  in  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  and  other  holiday  resorts 
in  n.  Wales,  employ  the  derivative  form  *  week-enders '.. 
when  they  speak  of  ..visitors  who  come  on  Saturday  and  go 
on  Monday.  1901  C.  G.  Habpek  Gt.  North  Road  I.  144 
Three  bedrooms  for  the  use  of  the  week-enders.  1901  Daily 
ChroH.  31  July  7/2  Where  shall  we  week  end?  1905  Sat, 
Rev.  X4  Oct.  49^3/1  Saturday  morning  is  quite  time  enough 
for  the  week-enders  to  get  away.  1906  B.  Valghan  Sins 
of  Society  66  You  see  'week  endings*  have  become  part  of 
the  British  Constitution,  and  nowadays  everybody  wlio  is 
anybody  has  to  be  out  of  town  in  the  season,  say  from 
Saturday  to  Tuesday.  1913  W.  J.  hoQKzStella  Maris  xv. 
201  Where  have  you  been  week-ending?  19x4  A.  N.  Lyons 
SimpU  Simon  i.  iii.  42  He  week-ends  at  Paris-Plage. 

f^ee^gslx.  Obs.  [ad.  Du.  weekvisch^  f.  week 
soft  -^visch  fish.  Cf.  Weakfish.]  A  fish  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  the  size  of  a  whiting,  esteemed 
a  delicacy. 

x656  Ray  Willughhy's  Hist.  Pise.  App.  6  Pisces  Indiac 
Orientalis  a  Joanne  Nieuhofs  Descripti.. .  Wit  fish  or  Week 
fish. 

Weekly  (wrkli),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Week  sb.  -»- 
-LV  1.]     A.  adj. 

1 1.  Of  or  i)ertaining  to  the  week  (either  as  a 
seven-days  period  or  as  opposed  to  Sunday).   Obs, 

1563  Homilies,Of  Place  <V  Time  of  Prayer  \.  II.  138  That 
vpon  the  Sabboth  day ,  .they  shoulde  ceasse  from  all  weekely 
and  workeday  labour.  i6ia  Xyfi/moH  Poly-oib,  x\.  178  Hen* 
gists  noble  heyres;  their  Idols  that  to  raise  Heere  put  their 
Grrman  names  vpon  our  weekly  dales. 

2.  That  occurs,  is  done,  made,  given,  etc.  once  a 
week. 

Weekly  Bill',  see  Bill  sb.^  10.  Weekly  tenancy,  one 
determinable  at  the  end  of  any  week. 

1489  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  1528,  120/1  In  the  delivering 
of  thir  oulkly  penny  to  God  and  to  Sanct  Jhonne.  1515 
ReF.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  1527,  97  The  forsaid  wolklie  penny 
and  halpeny  salbc  payit  ilk  Sctterday,  1576-77  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  II.  582  His  relcif  of  the  said  owlklie  wageis 
as  accordis.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xix.  §  i  The  lewes 
haue  alwaies  had  their  weekely  readings  of  the  law  of 
Moses.  x6si  {title)  Corante:  or  weekely  newes  from  Italy, 
Germany,  [etc.].  16S1  in  liairfte  Peerage  Evid.  (1874)  16 
With  a  weekly  markett  and  two  free  faires  yearly.  1699 
G.  Harvey  Van.  Philos.  ^  Physick  vi.  46  The  daily,  weekly, 
or  frequent  use  of  Opiates.  17H  Steele  Spect.  No.  yg  P  9 
The  Indiscretion  of  the  Books  themselves,  whose  very  Titles 
of  Weekly  Preparations . .  lead  People  of  ordinary  Capacities 
into  great  Errors,  xyia  Addison  Sped.  No.  289  p  a  The 
Use  l  make  of  the  above-mentioned  Weekly  Paper.  173» 
Pope  £/.  Bathurst  264  The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly 
bread.  ax8o6  Horslev  Semi.  (1812)  II.  xxiii.  227  A  public 
weekly  assertion  of  the  two  first  articles  in  our  Creed.  1841 
Dickens  Amer.  Notes  iv.  The  weekly  charge  in  this  estab- 
lishment  for  each  female  patient  is  three  dollars.  1849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  iit.  390  In  this  way  he  gathered 
materials  for  weekly  epistles  destined  to  enlighten  some 
county  to*n.  1899  S.  R.  Gabdiner  O,  Cromwell  vi.  192 
He  found  repose  in  a  weekly  visit  to  Hampton  Court.  1930 
Act  io<ir  II  Geo,  Kc.  30  |  2  Entitled.. to  receive  payments 
..at  weekly  or  other  prescribed  intervals. 

b.  With  a  personal  designation  :  Performing 
some  action,  or  employed  in  some  capacity,  once 
a  week  ;  that  has  a  contract  by  the  week. 

Weekly  man  Austral.,  an  extra  hand  taken  on  for  one  or 
more  weeks.  Weekly  tenant,  *  one  paying  rent  by  the  week, 
and  liable  to  removal  on  a  week's  notice'  (Simmonds  Did. 
Trade,  1858), 

>7U  Puoit  Extempore  Invii,  i  Our  Weekly  Friends  To- 
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morrow  meet  At  Matthew's  Palace.    1737  Pope  Hor.  Ep.  i.    1 
i.  15s  They  change  their  weekly  Barber.    1890  *  R.  Bolure- 
wooo'  Col,  Reformer  XX,  Filling  up  the  station  with  a  lot 
of  weekly  men. 

f  o,  slang.  IVeekly-accompts  pi.,  a  name  given 
to  the  small  square  white  patches  on  each  side  of 
a  midshipman's  collar. 

1819  Vaux  Mem.  I.  69  The  midshipmen  proceeded  to  cut 
off  the  weekly  accompts  from  the  coat  I  had  on. 

B.  sb.  A  newspaper  ot  levicw  published  once  in 
each  week. 

S846  C.  Mitchell  Newsp,  Press  Directory  81  Not  any  of 
the  newspapers  published  at  the  close  of  the  week  display 
more  activity  or  .success  than  this  (the  Observer]  in  the 
acquisition  of  neuis,  which,  after  the  preceding  six  days,  has 
been  swept  and  exhausted  by  the  immense  resources  of  the 
dailys ',  and  this  is  the  great  difficulty  in  a  weekly.  1858 
limes  29  Nov.  6/3  Clever  weeklies  and  less  clever  dailies. 
1863  Mom.  Star  3  Jan.,  To-day  a  new  literary  Weekly  of 
high  pretensions  begins  its  existence.  1914  in  Civil  Service 
Year  Bk.  (1916)  294  They  take  6  penny  daily  papers  and  3 
halfpenny  ones ;  3  weeklies  costing  yi.  each  and  5  weeklies 
costing  td.  each. 

Weekly  (wrkli),  adv.  [f.  Week  sb,  +  -lt  2.]  In 
each  or  every  week,  week  by  week.  Usually,  once 
in  seven  days. 

1465  in  Paston  Lett.  II.  193  He  payth  for  hys  borde 
wykely  xx*.  1474  Burgh  Rec.  Edin.  (1869)  I,  29  It  is  statut 
..that  the  said  penny  be  rasit  wolkty  on  the  Monundaye. 
1512  Galway  Arch,  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Coinm.  App. 
V.  400  No  man  shalbe  made  fre  unlesae  he  can  specke  the 
Englishe  tonge  and  shave  his  upper  Hpe  wicklye.  1540 
Sc.  Acts  Jas.  ^(1814)  II.  378/1  That  J>air  be  wokly  thre 
market  dais  for  selling  of  breid  within  the  said  toune.  a  1548 
Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VUI 182  The  Legates  sat  wekely,  & 
euery  daie  were  argumentes  on  bothe  partes  and  nothyng 
els  doen.  1604  E.  G[ri.mstone]  D' Acosia's  Hist.  Indies  v. 
XXX.  427  There  was  one  Priest  alone  resident  continually, 
the  which  they  changed  weekely.  1670  in  t2th  Rep,  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  15  Our  daughter,  .tells  me  she  gives 
your  Ladyship  weekely  an  account  of  her  selfe.  a  1700 
Evelyn  Diary  7  Sept.  1665,  There  perishing  neerc  10,000 
poore  creatures  weekly.  17*6  Avliffk  Parergon  1^0  As 
these  Persons  are  oblig'd  to  perform  the  Communion  Ser- 
vice, in  their  turns  Weekly,  they  are  sometimes  called 
Hebdomadal  Canons.  1841  Borrow  Bible  in  Spain  xxxvi, 
An  acute  Gallegan . ,  who  gave  me  weekly  a  faithful  account 
of  the  copies  sold.  1905  R.  Bagot  Passport  xv.  142  You 
had  arranged  for  her  [a  governess]  to  come  here  two  or  three 
days  weekly. 

Weeksnxan  (wrksmsen).  [f.  week'sy  genitive 
of  Week.  Cf.  monlk's-man.  Month  sb.  i  6  b.] 
A  functionary  whose  term  of  office  is  a  week ;  spec. 
(see  quot.). 

1855  Hare  Cases  Ckanceiy  X.  298  Until. .  1850  (when  the 
Defendants.,  were  appointed  day  oyster  meters),  all  monies 
received  in  respect  of  such  compensation  were  divided 
equally  among  them.  A  list  was  kept,  and  each  of  the 
eighteen  meters  in  rotation  took  upon  himself  the  duties  of 
'  weeksman,"  whose  office  it  was  to  allot  the  boats  to  each 
of  the  meters  in  his  turn. 

"Weekv^am,  obs.  form  of  Wigwam. 

Week-work.  Hist.  [OE.  zf?V-,  wiceweorc,  f. 
•wiciti)  Week  +  weorc  Work  sb,  Cf. OS.  wekewerk^ 
In  Old  English  Law,  work  done  for  the  lord  by  the 
tenant  so  many  days  a  week.  Also  attrib.  in 
•\  weekwork' silver  (cf.  week-silver^  Week  sb.  7). 

ciooo  Rectitudines'xn'Wiox-p^ Laws  I.  434  On  sumen  lande 
is  I'aet  he  [sc.  the  gcbtir]  sceal  wyrcan  to  wicweorce  .ii.  dasas 
swilc  weorc  swilc  him  man  txc5  ofer  scares  fyrst  selcre 
wucan,  and  on  liaerfest  .iii.  dagas  to  wicweorce  [etc.].  ^  ?  1050 
in  Kemble  Cod.  Dip/.  No.  461.  III.  450  Consuetudincs  in 
Dyddanhamme.  .Se  ;^ebur  sceal  his  riht  don;  he  sceal 
erian  healfne  aecer  to  wiceweorce.  1355  MS,  Rental  of 
Winchcombe  Abbey ^  Glos.,Toto  homagioproWikewerkselver 
xi 5.  xi d.  1883  Sf.ebohm  Engl.  I'illage Courm.  ii.  78  Week- 
work— i.  e.  work  for  the  lord  for  so  many  days  a  week,  mostly 
three  days.  1916  Edin.  Rev,  July  73  .\  feature  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  week-works  of  the  villein  under  our  own 
manorial  system. 

Weel  *  (wfl).  Sc.  and  norl/i.  Forms :  1  w^l, 
3  wel,  4,  6  wele  (4-5  weUo),  6  vele,  6-7  weill,  7 
weelljS-Qwiel,  weil,  wheel,  9  weal,  4,7-9  weel. 
[OE.  wxl  masc,  and  neut.  =  WFris.  zuiel,  OLow 
Frankish  wdl  (pi.  wdld)^  *  abyssus  *,  MDu.  u'cul 
(Flem.  weeie),  MLG.  wel  (LG.  weel,  weele,  whence 
mod.G.  wehl  masc,  wehle  fern.).]  A  deep  pool ;  a 
deep  place  ina  riveror  the  sea;  a  whirlpool  or  eddy. 

C897  jElfred  Gregory's  Past.  C.  Envoy  469  Ac  se  wiel 
wunacS  on  weres  breostum.  .dlop  &  stille.  c  1000  iELFRic 
Gram,  ix.  (Z.)  52  Hie  gurges  \>is  wael,  J'JCt  is,  deop  wa;ter. 
ctzoo  Ohmin  19690  Godd . .  patt  mihlite  hemin  alle . .  Inn  helle 
wel  blsennkenn,  c  1275  XI  Pains  of  Hell  89  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
149  Of  vych  a  wrm  l^at  atter  bere^> . .  IfuUetj  is  \>zx.  fule  pool. 
..Hwenne  i?e  feondes  heom  [lost  soiiK]  forlete^,  Snaken 
and  neddren  heom  imete)?,  And  dreyeti  heom  in-to  a  wel  per 
heo  l>olyeJ>  al  vnsel.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2903  Bituixand  l?ai 
sink  in  t>at  wele  ^ar  neuer  man  sank  b^t  was  o  sete.  a  1300 
E.  E.  Psalter  x\xv,  9  And  with  welle  \Harl.  weel)  of  l>i 
liking  ai  Sal  ton  drinke  l>am  [Vulg.  torrente  voluptaiis  tuae 
potabis  eos].  1^8^  Cath,  Angl.  41 3/1  A  Welle,  ^r^fM.  JS13 
Douglas  Atneis  vii.  ii.  13  Tybir  flowand  soft  and  esely, 
Wyth  swirland  welis  [L.  verticibus  rapidis]  and  mekle 
aallow  sand.  1536  Beilknden  Cron.  Scot,  (1821)  I.  p.  xlviii, 
The  gretest  vele  heirof  is  namit  Corbrek  ;  for  it  will  othir 
sink,  or  ellis  draw  ane  schip  to  it,  howbeit  it  be  distant 
thairfra  ane  mile.  1553  Rec,  Burgk  Lanark  (1893)  26  Sir 
Jhone  Cunygam.  .settis  the  tan  half  of  his  hail  gangand 
apone  Sant  Katrynis  weill  in  Clydisholm  to  Wylyam  Pum- 
fra.  1599  Alex.  Hume  Hymnes  iii.  211  The  belsand  circles 
on  the  weills,  Throw  lowpping  of  the  trouts.    1674  Rav  N.  C. 

Words,  Weel,  Lanca.  a  whirlpool.  1683  in  Naime  Peerage 
Evid.  (1874)  z8  From  the  said  foord  of  Geltie  to  the  weell  of 
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Buckmenem.  1786  Burns  Halloween  xxv,  Whyles  owre 
a  linn  the  burnie  plays,.  .Whyles  in  a  wiel  it  dimpl't. 
a  1800  Rare  Willie  viii.  in  Ciiild  Ballaiis  IV.  182/2  In  the 
deepest  weil  in  a'  the  burn,  Oh,  there  she  fand  her  Willie  I 
18x7  Scott  Rob  Roy  xxxvi,  'Ihe  deep  waters  and  weils  o* 
the  Avondow.  1818  W.  Phillips  Geol,  113  The  pool  of  stiil 
water  or  wheel,  above  the  falls.  1834  Hogg  Dom.  Manners 
Scott  (1909)  59  In  a  few  minutes  we  reached  Gleddie's  Weal, 
the  deepest  pool  in  all  that  part  of  Tweed.  1909  Jedburgh 
Gaz.  aS  May  3/7  A  large,  deep  pool  known  as  the  'Old 
Weal '. 
b.  attrib. 

1703  Thokesby  Let.  to  Ray.  A  WheeUpit,  whirl-pool. 
a  1800  Young  Hunting  xvii.  in  Child  Ballads  II.  153/1  They 
doukcd  in  at  ae  weil-heid,  And  out  aye  at  the  other. 
Weel^  (wH).  Forms:  a.  3-5  wyle,  6  wyele, 
7  wile ;  6  wyll(o,  why  11.  ^.  5  wele  (5-6  welle), 
5-7  weele  (6  weyle,  weale),  7-  weel,  (6  Sc.  weill, 
7  well,  9  weal) ;  6-9  wheel  (7  wheele).  [OE. 
wile-  (in  wile-wise'),  a  reduced  form  of  wili^e,  wilie 
basket :  see  Willy.  The  form  wele^  weel  is  a  normal 
development  from  this.] 
1.  A  wicker  trap  for  catching  fish,  esp.  eels. 
1156  Northumb.  Assize  Roll  (Siirtees)  103  Kit  destructio 
[in  the  Tyne]  salminiculorum  per  wyles  et  per  minuta  retia. 
1369-70  Ace,  Obedientiars  Abingdon  Abbey  (Camden)  19 
In  wylys  et  pottus,  iij  s.  14x6  Lvdg.  De  Guil.  i'ilgr,  18057 
Lyke  a  wyle  in  a  ryver,  to  cache  the  fysche  bothe  fer  and 
nere ;  the  entre  large,  the  comynge  out  is  so  strayt,  it  slant 
in  dout.  14^1  Ace,  Obedientiars  Abingdon  Abbey  (Cam- 
den) 130  Et  in  weiez  emptis  pro  pLscibus  capiendls  in  fossato 
Conuentus,  iiij  s.  x  d.  1483  Caih.  Angl.  413/*  4  Welle, 
nassa,  1510  Stanbridge  yocabula  (W.  de  W.)  C  vj  b,  Nas- 
sula,  a  wyll,  or  a  leepe.  1519  Horman  Vulg.Z  i  b.  One 
hath  robbed  my  wyele,  predo  nassam  diripuit.  iS73~8o 
TusSEB  Ilusb,  (1878)  87  Watch  ponds,  go  looke  to  weeles 
and  hooke.  1649  E.  Reynolds  Hosea  iii.  26  \ye  are  like 
Fishermens  wheels,  wide  at  that  end  which  lets  in  the  Fish, 
but  narrow  at  the  other  end,  so  that  they  cannot  get  out 
asjaine.  1725  Ih-adlfy's  Family  Diet..,  Wee!,.. made  of 
Osier-twigs,  which  are  suppoited  by  Circles  or  Hoops,  that 
go  round,  and  are  ever  diminishing;. .  Its  Mouth  is  some- 
what Broad,  but  the  other  end  terminates  in  a  Point:  It's 
so  contrived,  that  when  the  Fishes  are  got  in,  they  cannot 
come  out  of  it  again,  because  of  the  Osier  Twigs,  which 
advance  on  the  inside,  to  the  Place  where  the  Hoops  are, 
and  which  stop  the  Passage,  leaving  but  a  small  opening 
there.  1769  Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  III.  163  It  does  not  often 
take  a  bait,  but  is  generally  caught  in  weels.  1873  Act  36 
«5-  37  yict.  c.  71  $  15  Any  basket,  trap,  or  device  for  taking 
fish,  except  wheels  or  leaps  for  taking  lamperns.  X883 
Pisheries  Exhib,  Catai,  (ed.  4)  125  Weels  used  on  the  apron 
of  Weirs  for  taking  Lamperns.  190a  Cornish  Naturalist 
Thames  163  The  moveable  eel-trap  or  '  grig-wheel  *,  like  a 
crayfish  basket,  only  larger, 

b.  in  fig.  context. 

X639  Mavne  City  Match  in.  iv,  'Slight  who  would  think 
your  Father  should  lay  wedes  To  catch  you  thus?  1688 
Holme  Armoury  in.  xvL  (Roxb.)  80/1  A  weele  with  two 
ends,  or  holes :  ^r  fish  to  get  in  at ;  which  when  in,  there 
is  no  getting  out  againe,  from  whence  came  the  proverbe, 
I  catched  him  with  a  weele:  that  is  1  got  him  in  so,  that 
he  could  not  get  out.  1694  Motteux  Rabelais  v.  xiv,  When 
did  you  ever  hear  that.,  any  bcdy  ever  got  out  of  this  Weel 
without  leaving  something  of  his  behind  him. 

c.  Ber,  A  conventional  representation  of  such  a 
fish-trap,  borne  as  a  charge. 

x688  Holme  Armo7iry  u\.  xvL  (Roxb.)  80/1  He  beareth 
Azure,  a  Weele  with  itshoope  vpward,  Or.  1780  Edmond- 
soN  Her.  II.  Gloss.,  Weel,  for  catching  of  fish,  is  always 
drawn  in  armory,  as  in  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  39.  cx8a8  Berhy 
Encycl,  Her.  1.  Gloss. 

d.  attrib,,  in  t  weel-net, 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  218  Weaving  them  close 
together  in  a  round  and  large  forme,  after  the  maner  of  a 
fishers  leape  or  weele  net. 

2.  A  basket,  csp.  one  in  which  fish  are  kept. 

1433-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  319  Moyses..was  putte  in 
a  weele  made  of  rishes  [L.  infiscelia  scirpea\  dressede  with 
picche,  and  caste  in  to  the  water.  Ibid.  IV.  353  The  fader 
and  motlier  abhorrenge  to  sle  theire  ownc  son.. putte  hyin 
in  a  wele  in  to  the  see.  1530  Palsgr.  287/2  Welle  or  lepe 
for  fysshe,  bouticle,  1651 1.  Barker  Art  of  Angling  {i6^q) 
44  Providing  a  little  weele  made  of  wicker  to  carry  their  fish. 
1659  Torriano,  Cai'<^«a.  .a  fisher's-wecl,  or  haskc.  1678 
Littlkton  Diet.,  Lat.-Eng.,  Eiseella, ,  .a  wile  wherein  fishes 
are  kept.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib,  Catal.  (ed.  4)  125  Hard 
Weels  [are]  large  baskets  in  which  eels  and  lamperns  are 
kept  alive  until  sold. 

Wee'l,  obs.  contr.  form  oiwe  will. 

165a  CoiTKRELL  Cassandra  v.  (1676J  543  WeeT  set  our 
selves  up  again. 

Weel(e,  obs.  forms  of  Weal  j^.i,  Well, 
Weeld,  obs.  form  of  Weald.  * 
Weeld(e,  obs.  forms  of  Wield. 
Weele,  wee'U,  obs.  contr.  forms  oiwe  will, 

1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  11.  ii.  6  Why  then  wee'll  make  ex- 
change. 1598  Chapman  Blinde  Begger  Alexandria  B  3  b, 
Weele  strike  vp  a  drumme.  1606  Marston  Farasit.  iv.  G  2, 
Stay  foole  weele  follow  thee.  i6ao  T.  May  Heir  \.  (1633) 
B  4  b,  Lay  it  [the  child]  to  him,  weele  out  face  him  tis  his. 

"Weelful,  -som,  var.  ff.  Wealful,  -some. 

Weely,  var.  Wealy  a.'^  Obs. 

Weem  (wfm).  [a. early  Gael,  uaim  (now  uaimk) 
cavern.]  The  name  applied  in  Scotland  to  a  cave 
or  underground  dwelling-place  used  by  early  in- 
habitants of  the  country. 

\y^t Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  IV.  loi  An  artificial  cave  or  sub- 
terraneous passage,  such  as  is  sometimes  called  by  the 
country  people  a  weem.  1851  D.  Wilson  Preh,  Ann,  I,  , 
iv.  (1863I 107  The  general  name  applied  in  Scotland  to  these 
subterranean  habitations  is  Weems,  from  the  Gaelic  word 
uamha  a  cave.  1865  C.  W.  Kktt  in  Q.  Jml.  Sci,  Apr.  247 
We  find  in  Scotland  underground  dwelling-places  formed 
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of  large  unhewn  stones  without  cement  of  any  kind  ;  these 
are  called  7("tffwi-.  1893  D.  MacRitchie  Underground  Li/e 
47  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  proprietors  to  fence  in  and 
otherwise  protect  existing  '  weems  '. 

Weem,  var.  Wame. 

"Weemen,  obs.  pi.  of  Woman, 

tWeen,  sb,  Obs,  Forms  :  1-3,  3-4  -wen,  3-6 
wene,  (3  wsene),  4-5weene;  Sc,  and  nortk.  4-5 
weyne,  4  vene,  veyn,  5  weyn.  [OE.  wen  fem. 
(rarely  masc.  or  neut.)  corresp.  to  OFris.  wht 
opinion,  OS.  ivdn  masc,  hope,  OHG.,  MHG. 
7(;(r«masc.,  opinion,  hope,  etc.  (mod.G,  wahn  fem., 
delusion),  ON.  van  fem,,  hope,  Goth.  7uen-s  hope 
:— OTeut,  *tvaeni-Zj  f.  Teut.  and  Indogermanic  root 
*w^«-  to  love] 

1.  Opinion,  belief,     (Cf.  Wone  sb.) 

c 888  .Alfred  Boeth.  xl.  §  3  Ne  bi3  lof  na  3y  laesse,  ac  is 
wen  t>jet  hit  sie  )»y  mare,  a  1250  Aticr.  R.  390  note,  Eftcr 
monnes  wene.  c  laso  Gen.  <5-  Ex.  73  Dis  ik  wort  in  ebrisse 
wen,  He  witen  5e  so3e  ^at  is  sen.  Ibid.  3271  Egipcienes 
woren  in  twired  wen  queSer  he  sulden  fol^en  or  flen.  a  1175 
Proz'.  /Elfred  215  in  O.  E.  Misc.  115,  &  ich  her  5u  wille 
leren  wenes  mine,  wit  &  wisdome. 

2.  Expectation,  hope,     (Cf.  Wone  j<5.) 
Beo^vitif  ■^Zl{Gx.')  pses  ic  wen  haebbe.     c  uos  Lay.  28141 

Of  bine  kume  nis  na  wene  for  no  weneS  heo  nauere  to  so3e 
bat  J>u  cumen  a^in  from  Rome.  a!z3oo  Floriz  ^  Bl,  651 
(Camb.  MS.)  To  hire  was  mi  meste  wene,  For  to  habbe  to 
miquene.  1390  Gower  C^«/;  11,88  It  werebetre  be  refused 
Than  forto  worchen  upon  weene. 

3.  Probability,  supposition ;  doubt. 

Beowulf  x%«,i  (Gr.)  Wen  ic  talige. .  ^et  i?e  Sae-Jeatas selran 
naebbon  togeceosenne  cyningaenisne.  c  1105  Lay.  13503  Hit 
bi5  a  muchele  waene  whaer  ^e  i-seon  me  auere  mare.  Ibid. 
18752  pa^ethit  weore  a  wene  wbar  (7u  heomihtesa5e.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  1 104  Bituixand  J>ei  Jjc  southe  had  scnc  O  thing 
t>ai  wist  noght  bot  a  wene. 

4.  Phrases,  a.  Wen  is,  is  wen  :  the  probability  is 
{i/iat .  .  .),  it  is  probable  (Ma/ .  .  .). 

£■897  Alfred  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xl  72  ForSsem  hit  is  wen 
3aet  se  ne  mac^e  o3erra  monna  scylde  ofaSwean  [etc.].  971 
BlickL  Horn.  235  Wen  is  ^act  ic  jefyrenode.  lind.  239  Cum 
nu  mid  us.  .|>y  lacs  wen  is  t>aet  hi  us  eft  xenimon.  c  zooo 
Ags.  Gosp.  John  viii.  19  Jyf  je  me  cubon,  wen  is  bast  Tjt 
cubon  minne  faedcr.  cxwoo  Ormin  7152,  &  wen  iss  patt  he 
wass  forrdredd  &  scrrhfull  in  hiss  heme, 

b.  Withoutien  {any)  ween,  but  ween  (Sc),  for- 
ottI(en  ween  (Sc.) :  without  doubt. 

c  isoo  Ormin  4326  pu  findesst  wiss  wibbulenn  wen  Rihhte 
ehhtc  sibe  an  nunndredd.  CIS05  Lay.  631  i  To  so5en 
wihuten  wene  b©  l^3e  lichte  Marciane.  'i  1300  Cursor  ^f, 
468  In  bat  curt  b^t  is  so  clene,  May  na  filth  in  dwell 
wituten  wene.  ?  a  1366  Chaucbr  Rotu.  Rose  574  Withoutcn 
wene,  Wei  seinyde  by  hir  apparayle  She  was  not  wont  to 
gret  trauayle.  ^  X374 —  Troyiusiw.  1593  Er  Phebus  suster 
lucyna  the  shene,  The  leon  passe  out  of  bis  ariete,  I  wol  ben 
here  wiih-outen  ony  wene.  137s  Barbour  Bnice  vi.  i6a 
Thai  presit  hym  so  fast.  That,  had  he  nocht  the  bettir  beyn. 
He  had  beyn  dcd  forouten  veyn.  Ibid.  xix.  29a  The  crll 
sperit  giff  he  had  seyne  The  IngHs  host;  '5a,  schir,  but 
weyne  .  CS440  York  Myst.  xi.  104,  I  will  go  witte  with- 
owten  wene.  c  1450  Holland  Hotdaie  382  Of  Scotland  the 
wer  wall,  wit  ^e  but  wene,  Our  fais  force  to  defend,  c  1300 
Lancelot  2880  The  thrid.  .was  o  manly  knycht,  but  weyne. 
c  1550  RoLLANn  Crt.  Venus  in.  51  Twentie  and  fiue,  quhen 
thay  war  red  but  wene. 

tWeen,  fl.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  ON.  »«««:— OTeut. 
type  *wmnjo-y  f.  ^wseni-  Wbkn  sb.^     Beautiful. 

13..  Gatv.  9f  Gr.  Knt.  945  Ho  watz  b«  fayrest  in  felle.., 
&  wener  ben  Wenore  [GueneverJ,  as  b<  wy^e  bojt* 

Ween  (wfn),  v,  Obs.  e.xc.  arch.  Pa.  t.  and  pa, 
pple.  weened  (wmd).  Forms:  i  w6nan,  weenan,  ' 
2-4  wenen,  3  weone,  3-5  wen,  3-6  wene,  4-5 
whene,  Sc.  ven(e,  vein,  4-6  Sc.  and  n4>rtk. 
weyn(e,  5  veyn,  6  wean,  6-7  Sc.  wein(e,  4-7 
weene,  5-  ween;  3-4,  6  win(n,  wyn(n.  Pa.t. 
I  w^ude,  3-6  wende,  3  weende,  3-6  wend,  4 
Sc.  whende,  vend,  5-6  Sc.  weind,  weynd ;  3-6 
went(e,  4  north,  weint,  5  wentt,  whente,  (6  Sc. 
wont,wount,wint).  Pa. pple.  4-6  wend(e,  went, 
5whent.  [ACommonTcut,  weak  verb;  OE.  7f/«a« 
corresp.  to  OFris.  wena  to  think,  OS,  w&nian 
(MLG. wenen,  w&nen^  LG.  wauen),  OLow Prankish 
wdnan  (MDu.,  Du,wanen  to  fancy,  think),  OHG. 
wdnnen,  wdnen  (MHG,  wxnen,  mod.G,  wdkfun 
to  suppose  wrongly,  imagine),  ON.  vxna  to  hope, 
Goth,  wenjan  to  hope :— OTeut.  *wmnjany  f.  *wani- 
Wben  sb. 

The  word  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  general  use  in  the 
17th  c.  It  has  survived  as  an  archaism,  esp,  tn  the  paren- 
thetic formula  illustrated  in  i  h.] 

1,  trans.  In  regard  to  what  is  present  or  past  : 
To  think,  surmise,  suppose,  conceive,  believe,  con- 
sider. In  ME.  often  with  weU.  a.  Const,  object- 
clause,  with  or  without  that. 

971  Blickt.  Horn,  55  pa  word  be  he  wenb  b«t  li'ni  leofoste 
syn  to  gehyrenne.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1137 
Al  be  tunscipe  flu^aen  for  heom,  wenden  Sset  hi  wseroii 
raeueres.  c  two  Qkmin  11585  Forr  batt  te  deofell  shollde 
Wcl  wenenn  batt  he  wacre  mann.  c  1x50  Gen.  -V  Ex.  1543 
Ysaac  wende  it  were  esau.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7557  Quatl 
wyns  bouiamahund?  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  A>«//*  10596 
He  went  he  had  be  hys  brother.  1471  Caxton  Recuyell 
(Sommer)  J48  Whan  they  sawe  lupitcr,  they  had  went  he 
had  ben  half  man  and  half  hors.  1530  Palscr.  756/2  The 
castell  which  men  wente  had  ben  inprcnnable,  is  throwen 
downc  nowe.  153*  More  Con/ut.  Tindale  Wks.  455/1  If 
they  bad  but  tolde  the  myracles  that  Christ  did,  the  countries 
Vol.  X. 
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to  whom  they  were  sent,  woulde  haue  went  that  they  had  lyed. 

1580  FuLKE  Martiall  Confuted  Vf.  169  Let  him  looke  in  his 
lexicon,  where  I  weene  al  his  Greeke  is.  1600  Holland 
Livy  V.  xxxix.  205  The  Romanes,  .weening  that  there  was 
norie  left  alive.  16x4  Camden  Rem.,  Prov.  313  'Ihey  that 
be  in  hell  wene  there  is  no  other  heauen.  1731  Coliu's  Mis- 
takes iv.  3  Well  I  ween,  That.. Dan  Spenser  makes  the 
fav'rite  Goddess  known.  1805  Scott  Last  Minstr.  in.  xxxi, 
Some  said  that  there  were  thousands  ten  ;  And  others  ween'd 
that  it  was  nought  But  Leven  clans,  or  Tynedale  men.    1838 

Mrs.  Browning  Deserted  Garden  xii,  Though  never  a  dream 
the  roses  sent  Of  science  or  love's  compliment,  I  ween  they 
smelt  as  sweet.  1848  Lytton  Harold  vi.  i.  But  well  I  ween 
that  GryfTyth  will  never  keep  troth  with  the  English. 

t  b.   Const,  infin.    To  ween  to  be  or  do  «  to  think 
that  one  is  or  does.   Obs. 

c  1200  Vices  <y  Virtues  g  Sume  weneS  blen  sacleas  of  Sessere 
senne  [of  swearing],  for  San  Se  me  nett  hem  to  3an  a5e. 
c  laos  Lav.  24535  ■^'c  wende  to  beon  betere  bene  o6er.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  121 19  ^f  bou  wen  make-less  to  be,  pat  nan  in 
lare  sal  teche  b^.  c  1374  Chaucer  Anel.  ^  Arc.  96  So  that 
she  wende  haue  al  his  hert  yknowe.  1390  Gower  Conf.  \. 
15  Betwen  tuo  Stoles  lyth  the  fal,  Whan  that  men  wenen 
best  to  sitte.  c  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  cxi.  151  After  this 
sorw,  that  she  went  to  haue  loste  her  sone,  she  hadde  another. 
XS13  Douglas  jfEneis  l  Prol.  131  Quhen  we  best  wene  To 
haue  Virgin  red,  understand,  and  sene,  The  richt  sentence 
perchance  is  fer  to  seik.  1638  Junius  Paint.  Ancients  150 
The  parret.  .weening  to  see  another  parret  in  the  glasse. 
+  C,  Const,  obj.  and  compL  (sb.  or  adj.).  Obs. 

c  i«o  Haii  Meid.  (1922)  10  A!  is  bet  tu  wendcst  golt, 
iwurSe  to  meastling.  1380  Wyclif  .5"^/.  IVks.  III.  40  Ween- 
ynge  his  liif  glorios  bat  is  vicious,  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV, 
12  Men  schal  nat  wenyn  euery  thyng  a  lye  For  that  he  say 
it  nat  of  5ore  ago.  c  1430  Pilgr,  Lyf  Manhode  ii,  Ixvi.  (1869) 
100  Gretli  j  am  abasht  bat  bou  bat  j  wende  a  nice  man 
answere.st  me  so  wel.  1533  More  Answ.  poysoned  Bk.  Wks, 
1036/1  They,  .should  shortlye  perceiue  in  euery  place  where 
they  wene  themsclfe  many,  how  very  few  they  be.  x§8z 
Stanyhurst  Mneis  11.  (Arb.)  44  Weene  you.. thee  Greekish 
nauye  returned?  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vh.  vi.  ii  Shee  her 
selfe  more  worthy  thereof  wend. 

t  d.  Const,  obj.  and  infin.  Obs, 

'340-70  Alex.  ^  Dind.  534  So  wis  wenst  bou  be  be.  x«o 
GowER  Co'f.  I.  96,  I  wot  thou  wolt  nothing  forbere  Of  that 
thou  wenest  be  thi  beste.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Arms 
(S.T.S.)  265  That  thai  may  be  kend  wenand  thame  self  till 
have  r>-chtwis  caus.  15*8  in  Pocock  Rec.  Reform.  I.  85  We 
wening  the  same  to  have  been  our  w^y.  1570  Dee  Math. 
Pref.  19  While  the  eye  weencih  a  round  Globe. .to  be  a  flat 
and  plaine  Circle.  1606  Holland  Sueton.  43  Kenning  a 
farre  of  Pompeis  gallies..and  weening  them  to  be  his  owiie, 
to.  With  simple  object  (usually  a  neut.  pro- 
noun) :  To  think,  believe,  credit  (something). 
Also,  to  surmise  or  suspect  to  exist.  Obs. 

c888  /Elfred  Boeth.  xlii,  Nis  baet  3eah  no  licumlice  to 
wenanne,  ac  gastlice.  c  xooo  >£lfric  Horn.  L  440  peah..tis 
jedafenaS  bset  we  hit  wenon  swiSor  bonne  we  unrzdUce  hit 
jcseban,  cxzjjo  Halt  Meid.  (1923)  11  Hwen  bus  is  of  be 
riche,  hwat  wenes  tu  of  the  poure.  X340HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc. 
2154  Na  man  ille  dede  shuld  wene  par,  whar  gude  lyf  byfor 
has  bene.  X3. .  E.  E.  Allzt.  P.  C.  344  Hit  were  a  wonder 
to  wene.  £^X374 Chaucer  yv^ry/wi  i.  1031  Butherke,  Pandare, 
o  word,  for  1  nolde  That  ihow  in  me  wendest  so  gret  folye. 
CX37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii.  {Machor)  78  pis  quhen  be  king 
had  herd  &  sen,  be  loy  he  had  wald  na  man  wen.  c  1400 
Rom.  Rose  5672  Is  no  man  wrecched,  but  he  it  wene.  1560 
Daus  tr.  Sleidam's  Comm.  239^  Neither  must  we  here  con- 
syder,  what  the  greatest  multitude  weneth,  but  what  the 
trewthe  is.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xx.  117  Quhat  sail 
we  wene  of  tratours  kene.  ^  1570  Pride  <V  Lowl.  (1841)  65 
These  matters.  .So  straunge,  and  so  incredible  to  weene.  _ 
t£  coupled  or  contrasted  with  wit  (wot,  etc.). 

^1*90  Holy  Cross  II  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  i  Ich  wene  bat  ich 
wot  5wat  bis  somunce  amounti  schal.  13..  E.  E.  Allit,  P. 
A.  47  per  wonysbat  worbyly  I  wot  &  wene.  X375  Barbour 
Brucf  IV.  771  But  quhethir  scho..  Wentt,  or  vist  it  vitteriy. 
It  fell  eftir  all  halely  As  scho  said,  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal 
1559  Wot  ye  well  and  not  wene,  Whan  eylher  of  hem  had 
other  sene,  Smertely  rerid  her  dede.  X7JI  J.  Kelly  Sc.  Prov. 
69  Before  I  ween'd,  hut  now  I  wat. 

g.  ellipt.  or  absol.    Usually  with  adv.  or  conj,  {as, 
than,  when,  etc.). 

c888  /Elfred  Boeth.  xl.  $  2  Uton  healdan  unc  baet  wit  ne 
wenen  swaswa  bis  folc  wen5,  <:isoo  Ormin  9826  Annd  tatt 
wass  mikell  wherrfeddle55c  patt  dide  hemm  swa  to  wcnenn. 
a  xas5  Ancr.  R.  233  Moni  bet  ne  wened  nout  breded  in  hire 
breoste  sum  liunes  hweolp.  c  1350  li'ilt.  Palerne  706  Ich 
am  a  mad  man.. Forto  wene  in  bis  wise.  C137SSC.  Leg. 
Saints  XV.  {Bama&as)  3  Bot  bai  wene  wrang.  1377  Langu 
/'.  PI.  B.  XV.  470  Rijt  so  rude  men . .  Louen  and  by-leuen  by 
lettred  mennes  doynges,  And  by  here  wordes  and  werkes 
wenen  and  trowen.  c  1400  RuU  St.  Benet  1019, 1  am  wastid 
wor  ban  I  wend,  c  1450  Merlin  i.  19  Thow  art  not  so  wyse 
as  thow  weneste.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  vi.  v.  180,  I 
know  you  better  than  ye  wene.  a  X568  Ascham  Scholetit.  i. 
(.Arb.)  45  Which  is  an  opinion  not  so  trewe,  as  some  men 
weene.  x6oi  Song  of  Mary  in  Farr  S.  P.  Eiiz.  (1845)  433 
Farre  more  they  be  than  we  can  weene.  16x5  Bp.  Anurewes 
Serm.  Nativ.  x.  (1629)  90  And  sure,  the  way  is  not  readie 
to  hit;. .It  is  but  a  foolish  imagination,  so  to  ween  of  it. 
X746  Francis  tr.  Hor.,Sat.  11.  viii.  26  If  haply  right  I  ween. 
x8o8  Scott  Marm.  i.  xxi.  Even  our  good  chaplain,  as  I 
ween,  Since  our  last  siege  we  have  not  seen.  1850  Mrs. 
Browning  House  of  Cloiids  viii.  Named  as  Fancy  wceneth. 
h.  used  parenthetically  (esp.  in  /  ween)  rather 
than  as  governing  the  sentence.  In  verse  often  a 
mere  tag. 

txi75  Lamb.  Horn.  I.  157  EiSer  of  bisse  teres  schedde  be 
apostel  leste  ich  wene  [L.  fudit  fortasse  apostolus]  b*  pe 
he  seide  [etc.).  a  izM%  Ancr.  R.  210  Nis,  ich  wene,  no  mon 
bet  [etc.].  c  1300  Havelok  655  pre  dayes  ber-biforn,  i  wene, 
Et  he  no  mete.  ^I4saif  Lvdg.  Assembly  of  Gods  278  Of 
royall  rychessc  wantyd  she  noone  I  wene.  c  xsoo  Nut-Bro^vn 
Maid  xx\\\\^  Ye  shape  some  wyle,  me  to  begyle,  and  stele 
fro  me  I  wene.  1564  Anne  Lady  Bacon  tr.  JeiveCs  Apol. 
(1859)  47  And  do  all  they  themselves,  ween  you,  agree  well 
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together?  X667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  741  Nor  turnd  I  weene 
Adam  from  his  fair  Spouse.  X764  H.  Walpole  Otranto  \v. 
He,  I  ween,  is  no  sacred  personage.  1787  Burns  Humble 
Petit.  Bruar  Water  iii,  A  panegyric  rhyme,  I  ween,  Even 
as  I  was  he  shor'd  me.  1819  Scott  Ivanhoe  iii,  See  what 
tidings  that  horn  tells  us  of^to  announce,  I  ween,  some 
hership  and  robbery.  1835  Lvtton  Riemi  \.  v,  And  never,  - 
I  ween  well,  had  she  greater  need  of  true  friends  than  now. 
x84a  Harham  IngoL  Leg.  Sen  11.  Ingol.  Penance  2  A  stalwart 
knight,  I  ween,  was  he.  a  1873  Deutsch  Lit.  Rem.  (1874) 
251  There  will  be  a  greater  harvest  still,  we  ween. 

2.  In  regard  to  what  is  future  or  contingent :  To 
expect,  anticipate,  count  on;  to  surmise,  suspect; 
to  think  possible  or  likely.  Const,  object- clause, 
with  or  without  that,  etc. 

c  1000  Ags,  Gosp.  Matt.  xx.  10  pa  be  b^^r  aerest  comon 
wendon  baet  hig  sceoldon  mare  onfcn.  a  x>s5  Ancr.  R.  178 
Ne  wene  non  of  heie  Hue  bet  heo  ne  beo  itempted.  c  X190 
Beket  2045  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  165  Wenst  bou  bat  ichulle  fleo? 
c  X374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  384  Who  wolde  haue  wend  bat 
yn  so  lytel  a  browe  Fortune  oure  loye  wolde  han  ouerbrowe. 
1375  Barbou*  Bnice  iv.  210  My  hf  wend  I  ihair  suld  be 
gane.  X456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Arms {S.T.S.)  182  [He]  gafe 
the  sauf  condyt,  wenand  it  wald  be  obeyde.  x^ . .  Freiris  of 
Berwik  246  Quha  wenit  that  je  sa  lait  waid  haif  cum  hame  ? 
X53S  Goodly  Pritner  P  ij,  I  had  wente  that  I  shulde  haue 
gone  to  my  graue  in  my  beste  dayes. 

t  b.  with  direct  object  (sb.  or  neut.  pronoun). 

In  OE.  the  object  is  in  the  genitive.  So  (rarely)  in  early 
ME. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  51  Jif  we  ane  hwile  beob  on  hwylcum 
earfobum  baer  we  ures  feores  ne  wenab.  a  1340  Ureisun  in 
Lamb.  Hom.  187  Nai  sobes  nai.  Ne  wene  hit  neuer  no  mon. 
a  ijgo  Prov.  Alfred  161  in  O.  E.  Misc.  iia  Monymon  weneb 
bat  he  wene  ne  barf,  longes  lyues.  a  1J75  Pro7\  Alfred  (2nd 
version)  650  Ac  banne  )>yx  hid  lest  wenest  be  lubere  be 
biswiket.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10128  Prophecies  com  al  to  end, 
Quen  lues  alperlest  it  wend,  1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810) 
317  Whan  William  was  comen,  &  wende  no  Iresoun,  Sone 
was  he  nomen,  &  don  in  prisoun.  1390  Gower  Conf  I.  8x 
Thei  that_ wende  pees  Tho  myhten  finde  no  reles  Of  thiike 
swerd  which  al  devoureth,  a  1450  Le  Morte  A  rth.  1973  So 
nere  hys  herte  the  sorowe  sought  All-moste  hys  lyffe  wolde 
no  man  wene.  15x3  DouGuis  /Ends  vi.  ii.  38  jour  first 
reskew..  Furth  of  a  Gregioun  cetie  sail  be  schaw,  Quhilk 
thow  lest  wenis  (L.  qitod  ntinime  reris], 

Proz'.  c  X386  Chaucer  Reeve's  T,  400  Hym  thar  nat  wene 
wel  that  yuele  dooth.  1670  Ray  Prov.  227  ^Scottish  Proverbs) 
He  that  evil  does,  never  good  weines. 

O.  With  inf.,  present  or  perfect,  with  or  without 
to  {f/or  to,  t  ti/l) :  To  expect,  hope,  wish  ;  to  pur- 
pose, intend,  be  minded. 

Beowul/^ g2i  ^set  waes  un^eara,  baet  ic  senijra.  me  weana 
ne  wende.. bote  jebidan.  1x54  O.  £.  Chron.  an.  1140, 
Eustace.. wende  to  bi^aeton  Normandi  ]}xr  burh.  ci2o$ 
Lay.  1848  pa  heo  best  wende  to  flconne,  )>&  weoren  heo  faie. 
c  1x50  Owl  <5r  Night.  814  He  [the  fox]  weneb  e>:he  hundc  at 
wrenche.  a  1^00  Cursor  M.  6853  Your  faas  batyow  winnes 
\v.  r.  wenis]  witstand  Sal  haue  na  might  o  fote  and  hand. 
£'1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  5298  In-to  Egipte 
^n  schiped  he,  ffor  wel  wend  he  ber  siker  haue  be.  1375 
Barbour  Bruce  xviii.  50,  I  wend  neuir  till  here  that  of  the  ! 
1470-85  Malory  Arthur  11.  vi.  S3,  I  lytel  wende  to  haue  met 
with  yow  at  this  sodayne  auenture.  1561  Hollvbush  Hom. 
Apotk.  17  b,  A  colde  sweat  brake  out,  so  that  he  wened  to 
dye  stra^ht  wayc.  xsgo  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  iii.  41  And  ramp- 
ing on  his  shield,  did  weene  the  same  Haue  reft  away  with 
his  sharpe  rending  clawes.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  11.  v.  88 
Thy  Father. .  Leuied  an  Army,  weening  to  rcdeeme,  And 
haue  instaird  me  in  the  Dtademe.  1611  Bible  2  Mace.  v. 
2t  Weening  in  his  pride  to  make  the  land  nauigable.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  vi.  86  They  wcend  That  self  same  day  by 
fight,  or  by  surprize  To  win  the  Mount  of  God.  1B05  Scott 
Last  Minstr.  11.  xxix.  Ye  ween  to  hear  a  melting  tale,  Of 
two  true  lovers  in  a  dale.  1854  J.  S.  Blackie  in  Blackw. 
Mag.  LXXVl.  266  Beyond  the  bounds  of  earth  to  fly  Im- 
pious he  weened. 

d.  elHpt.  with  adv.  (e.  g.  least),  or  conj.  {ere^ 
sooner,  than,  etc."),  instead  of  inf.  or  object-clause. 

c  886  ^Elfred  Boeth.  vii.  §  1  ponne  hy  lacst  wenaS.  c  xooo 
Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxiv.  50  ponne  cymb  5a;s  weles  hlaford  on 
bamdaejeSe  he  nane  wenp.  a  iMZSAncr.  R.  222  Ich  chulle 
..worpen  hire  oCere  half,  &  bredcn  uerlichc  adnn  er  he  lest 
wene.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  9471  As  he 
stod,  er  he  lest  wende,  He  was  schot  to  debe.  1340  Hamfole 
Pr.  Consc.  1376  That  may  fal  soner  than  som  wenes.  1375 
Barbour  Bruce  w.  23  .^nd  wis  menisetling  cumis  nocht  Till 
sic  end  as  thai  weyn  alwayis.  c  1440  Palla<i.  on  Husb.  v.  211 
And  heer  an  ende,  er  then  y  wende,  y  fynde.  c  1450  tr,  De 
Imitatione  i.  xxiii.  31  What  houre  we  wene  not  be  sonne  of 
man  shal  come,  a  1600  Montgomerie  Misc.  Poems  iii.  6a 
Quhen  ^e  teist  wein,  ^our  baks  may  to  the  wall.  1814  Caky 
Dante,  Far,  xxxi.  53  Round  I  turned  With  purpose  of  my 
lady  to  inquire . .  But  answer  found  from  other  than  I  weened. 
■f"  3.  With  neut.  adj.  or  adv.  and  prep. :  To  think 
(much  or  highly)  of;  to  feel  or  be  affected  towards ; 
to  trust /«.  Also  without  const,  (cf.  (7r(rr7(/««).  Obs, 

X340  Ayenb.  21  panne  be  man  wenb  more  of  him-zelue  banne 
he  ssolde.  X390  GowER  Conf.  I.  109  Whan  he  most  in  his 
strengthe  wende.  Ibid.  222  Bot  wolde  god  that  grace  sende, 
That  toward  me  my  lady  wende  As  I  tow^trdes  hire  wene  ! 
'593  G.  Harvey  Pierces  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  125  He 
winneth  not  most  abroad  that  wceneth  most  at-home. 
t4.  intr.  with  of,  for:  To  dream  of,  look  for,  ex- 
pect, Obs, 

X589  Martins  Months  Minde  E  i  b,  Howbeil,  it  was  not 
that  so  well,  as  they  do  ween  for,  (being  perhappes  reserued 
for  his  two  sonnes  hereafter).  X613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII,  v.  i. 
136  Weene  you  of  better  lucke.  I  mcane  in  periur'd  Witncssc, 
then  your  Waster,  Whose  Minister  you  are..? 
5.  Inrenderingsof certain Latinwords.  ^^B..  trans. 
To  esteem,  respect ;  to  reckon  or  esteem  equal  to. 
ciooo  Lamb.  Psalter  Ixxxvii.  5  Aesiimatus  sum  cum 
descendentibus  in  lacuni,  ;;;cwened  Jceom  mid  nyberasti?,en- 
dum  to  seade.     a  X300  E.  £.  Psalter  Ixxxvii.  £,  I  am  wened 
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in  tika  Und  To  ^u  )»at  ere  in  flosche  falland.  Ibid,  cxliti.  3 
Lauerd,  wbilk  es.  .sone  of  man,  for  J>ou  wenest  him  [Vulg. 

f  b.  To  impute  (an  offence)  to  (a  person).  Obs. 

rt  1300  E.  E,  Psalter  x  xxL  a  Sell  man  to  wham  noght  wenes 
lanerd  sinne  [Vulg.  cui  mfn  im^utewit  DamiHtts  fitrccatui/i]. 

t  6.  In  impersonal  use.  Only  in  the  absol.  pres, 
pple.  weening  «  it  seeming,  as  (because,  since)  it 
seemed  {to  some  one).  Const,  clause  (usually  with 
thai)  or  inf.  Obs. 

c  1450  Capcrave  Li/iSt.  Aug.  xxxiii.  ^2  ForJ>at  same  had 
he  do  or  Hs  tyme  had  not  Valery  sent  him  owt  of  J>e  weyc, 
wenyna' to  many  men  J>3t  he  schuld  not  sone  come  a-geyn. 
c  1470  Gregory  Ckrom,  in  Hist.  Coll.  CU.  Lond.  (Camden) 
334  Wenyng  unto  the  thevys  that  ihc  boxys  hadde  ben  sylvyr 
ovyr  gyU,  but  was  but  copjT.  1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  ga 
Wherof  they  were  sore  aferde . . ,  wenyng  to  them  that  it  had 
be  the  deuyl.  15*3  Bkrners  Froiss.  (1812)  1.  cclxv.  391 
They  came.. to  a  village  called  Puiemon,  and  toke  their 
lodgyngc,  wen>-ng  to  them  to  he  in  surety.  Ibid,  ccclxxxv, 
652  Y*  duke  and  his  went  to  Berwyk,  wenyng  to  the  duke  to 
haue  entred  into  the  towne;.  .but  the  capuane  of  the  towne 
..refused  to  him  theentre,  and  closed  the  gates  agaynst  hym 
and  his.-  154a  U  DALL  Ertxsm.  Apc^k.  2^3  Aiax . .  in  his  mad- 
nesse..slewe  a  greate  noumbre  of  theim,  weenyng  to  hym 
that  he  had  slain  Ulysses  and  his  coumpaignie.  1568  Grafton 
CkroH.  II.  276  The  commons  of  Roane  and  of  Beuioys.. 
sodainely  met  with  the  EngUshe  Marshalles,  wenyng  to  them 
they  had  bene  Frenchmen. 

Weend(e,  obs.  forms  of  Wend  v.^  to  go. 

tWee*ner,  nonce-wd,  [f.  Ween  v.  +  -erI.] 
One  who  weens;  easy  weener^  a  credulous  person. 

For  an  earlier  doubtful  instance  see  quot.  c  1430  s.  v. 
Weaver  '  2. 

1604  Edmonds  Observ.  Cmsar's  Comm.w.  v.  13  The  incon- 
uenience  of  ouer  light  credulitie,  leading  such  easie  weciers 
to  a  disappointment  of  their  hopes. 

Wee-ness.   rare,    [f,  Web  a.]    Smallness. 

1882  yamieson's  Sc,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Weening  (wrnig),  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  or  arck.  [f. 
Ween  v.  +  -ing  1.  Cf.  OHG.  anawdnunga  '  existi- 
m3.t\o\ piwiSnunga  *  deliberation,  MUG.  wmminge, 
wenung{e,  G.  wdAnung.'] 

1.  The  action  of  thinking,  supposing,  expecting, 
etc.  In  ME,  often  =  mere  opinion,  surmise  or  sus- 
picion (as  opjjosed  to  certain  knowledge). 

f  900  Bmd/is  Hist.  IV.  xix.  (MS.  Ca,)  pa:t  heo  3a  wenunge 
act  nyhsun  durhteah.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wac€ 
(Rolls)  7423  per  wenyng  I>at  day  J>ey  tynt.  1340  Aj^enb,  113 
Hit  is  ope  substance,  Jiet  is,  uirtuous  and  substaticiel  aljoue 
ondersiondingge  and  wenynge.  1377  Langi-  P.  PL  B.  xx. 
33  Wenynge  is  no  wysdome  ne  wyse  ymagynacioun.  1397 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  111.  379/a  It  was  my  menyngandmy  wenyng 
for  to  have  do  the  best.  £-1400  Rom.  Rose  2601  Hit  is  but 
foly  and  wrong  wenyng  To  aske  so  outrageous  a  thyng. 
c  14*0  Prose  Life  Alex.  j^6  5e  wende  hafe  done  till  vs  as  3our 
eldirs  didde  sumtyme  till  kynge  ^erses,  bot  ^our  wenyng 
dessayued  50W.  1477  Norton  Ord.  Alck.  i.  in  Ashm.  {1652) 
22  An  old  Proverbe,  In  a  Bushell  of  weeninge,  Is  not  found 
one  handfull  of  Cunninge.  1570  Dee  Matk.  Pre/.  2  Sur- 
mountyng  the  imperfection  of  coniecture,  weenyng  and 
opinion.  162^  Gill  Sacr.  Philos.  i.  96  These  upstart  ween- 
ings  are  so  witlesse,  as  they  are  false,  a  1633  G.  HriRBERT 
Outlandish  Prov.  811  Weening  is  not  measure.  165a  H.  Bell 
Luther s  Colloq,  Mensalia  225  A  Preacher.. should,  .not 
buiiduponaweening,  ..but  must  bee  sure  of  the  Caus.  ai76i 
Law  Behmen's  Afyst.  Magn.x\.  (1765)  231  It  lies  not  in  any 
Mans  own  Mriiting,  weening,  running,  or  going  to  will. 

+  b.  Phrases.  To  be  at  or  in  weening :  to  be  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty  or  expectation.  To  {one's) 
weening :  to  the  best  of  one's  belief.  To  put  in 
weening:  to  make  (a  person)  think  or  believe.    Obs, 

c  i»7S  Passion  of  our  Lord  595  in  O.  E.  Misc.  54  As  heo 
stode  and  speken  and  weren  at  wenynge  Of  vre  louerdes 
aryste  and  fele  o^r  ^in^e.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  iv,  765 
Sen  thai  ar  in  sic  venyng,  Forouten  certane  vitting.  £"1375 
Sc.  Leg.  SaintsxWx.  iAnastace)  184  As  he  wend  he  had  done 
til  his  wenyng  Inuch.  c  1^39  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  i.  cviii. 
(1B69)  57  Vn  yrencd  j  took  it  thee,  for  to  my  weenynge  thou 
shuldest  here  it  the  bettere.  c  1440  Partono^e  8588  Ye  haue 
chose  some  new  thinge,  And  wolde  put  me  in  wenyng  That 
it  were  for  good  Partonope.  1481  Caxton  Reynard  xviL 
(Arb.)  4»  Nay  1  shal  brynge  you  out  of  wenyng  and  shewe  it 
you  by  good  wytnes. 

+  2.  Arrogant  opinion,  self-conceit.  Obs.  Cf. 
overweening. 

1575  Fenton  Gold.  Epist.  (1582)  88  Temporall  riches  bring 
with  them  pride  and  wening  to  him  that  hath  them.  1603 
HoLLASD Plutarch's Mor.  1016  Yong gentlemen.. filled  with 
a  great  weening  and  opinion  of  themselves. 

fWeening, ppt.  a,  Obs.    [-ing 2.] 

1.  That  weens  or  thinks;  cogitative. 

e  iMi  Chaucer  Boeth.m.  pr.  x.  (1886)  71  Yif  so  be  hat  this 
good  be  in  hym  by  nature,  but  that  it  is  diuers  fro  hym  by 
wenynge  resoun  [ted  ratione  diversum\ 

2.  Self-conceited,  arrogant,  overweening. 

1579  Femton  Guicciard.  IX.  465  The  Swizzcrs  beingof  nature 
proude  and  weening,  became  more  raysed  and  lifted  vp  in 
minde  by  the  es'imation  that  others  had  of  them. 

Weenong  (wf-nf^g).  [Jav.  winong.']  The  Ja- 
vanese name  for  the  tree  Telrameies  nudiflora. 

a  1838  HoRSFiKLD  in  J.  J.  Bennett  PL  Javan.  Rarioret  80 
Weenong  of  the  Javane.^e.  It  is  a  large  tree.  I  found  it  in 
full  flower. .in  1815.  1866  Trea^.  Bot.  s.  v.  Tetrameles. 
Ihis  tree  is  the  Jungle-bendy  of  India,  and  the  Weenong  of 
Java. 

"Weent,  var.  Went  sb.  Obs. 

Weeny  (wf-ni),  a.  dial,  and  colioq.  Also  8 
weny,  9  weany.  [f.  Web,  with  ending  imitated 
from  Tint,  Teeny  a.2]  Very  small,  tiny.  Also 
teeny-weeny  (see  Teeny  fl.2). 
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1790  Grosk  Prov.  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  IVee and  7venv,  very  small. 
North.  1833  Christmas  Imfitoveuient  \\\.  (1841)  40  Such  a 
little  tiny  weeny  pill  can  never  cure  such  a  great  big  head- 
ache as  I  have  got.  1876  Mr.  Gray  ^  Neighbours  II.  140 
You  have  to  keep  her  head  the  tinyest,  weanyest  bit  in  the 
world  to  the  nor-east.  (911  C.  ^ekuije.  City  of  ■Shadows  .ii, 
'Ihe  cupid  bow  of  a  mouth  opened  just  the  weeniest  bit. 
192*  W.  J.  Locke  Tale  of  Triona  ii,  23  They're  little  tiny 
weeny  shells. 

Weep  (wfp),  sb.  Also  3  woep,  weop,  3,  4  wep, 
3-6  -wepe,  6  weepe.     [f.  Weep  v,     Cf,  Wopjif.] 

tl.  Weeping,  lamentation.  To  burst  a-weep  \  to 
burst  out  weeping.  Obs, 

c  1205  Lav.  11991  pe  ihcrde  l>esne  weop  [cf.  toop  ibid.  ^970, 
15066].  c  IS50  Gen.  S{  Ex,  2328  He.  .brojte  hem  bi-for  losep 
Wid  reweli  lote,  and  sorwe,  and  wep.  a  1300  in  A  need.  L  it, 
(1344)  90  Al  the  blisse  of  ihisse  live  Thousiialt,  mon.henden 
in  woep.  1303  R.  IJbunne  y/a«rf/.  Synne^-jix  Forcomunlych 
aftyr  wepe,  Fal  mensoneonslepe.  13..  K.  Alls.  7871  (Laud 
MS.),  Michel  weep,  mychel  waylyng.  c  1374  Chauckr 
Troylus  11.  408  She  bygan  to  brest  a  wep  a-noon.  a  1413 
Curior  M.  10496  (Trin.)  Whil  she  mened  pus  lur  mone  VVip 
wepe  [other  texts  weping]  &  sorwes  niony  one.  15x2  Helyas 
in  Thoms  Pr.  Rom.  (182S)  III.  116  The  which  in  weepe 
piteously  bewayled  her  good  spouse.  1545  Hen.  Vlll's 
Primer^  Lands  C  iij  b,  Deuout  prayer,  meynt  with  wepe, 
Suffreth  not  the  hart  to  slepe. 
b.  A  fit  or  bout  of  weeping. 

Also  in  '  Hence  these  weeps ',  a  burlesque  alteration  of 
'  Hence  these  tears  '. 

1836  C.  Shaw  Mem.  etc.  (1837)  II.  574,  I  had  nothing  else 
for  it,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  go  aside  and  have 
a  very  hearty  weep  by  myself.  1876  J.  P.  Struthers  in 
Life  ^  Lett.  iv.  (1918)49  But  those  days  are  gone.  Hence 
these  weeps.  2886  Kipling  Departm.  Ditties,  Mare's  A'est 
43  There  was  a  scene — a  weep  or  two — With  many  kisses. 

2.  An  exudation,  percolation,  or  sweating  of 
moisture. 

1838  Civil Engin.  <$■  Arch.  frnl.  I.  213/2  Weeps  which  in 
iron  would  speedily  be  stopped  by  the  natural  operation  of 
rust,  go  on  in  copper  indefinitely,  working  their  way  like 
worms  in  wood.  1891  Century  Vict.,  ly'eep,  exudation, 
sweat,  as  of  a  gum-tree.  190X  Oxf.  Times  2  Mar.  3/4  The 
water.. did  not  come  by  any  jets  or  spouts,  .but  by  simple 
oozes  or  weeps  or  whatever  term  theyused  to  describe  what 
took  place. 

3.  Comb. :  'f'weep-drop,  a  drop  of  moisture  like 
a  tear;  weep-hole,  an  opening  through  which  water 
percolates  or  drips. 

1509  Fisher  '^  Penit.  Ps.  H.  Wks.  (1876)  jzo  A  mannes 
brelhynge  whan  it  toucheth  ony  thynge  that  is  colde  as  yren 
or  glasse,  anone  it  is  resolued  in  to  wepe  droppes  of  water. 
1851  Colon.  Ma^.  July  ^  The  water. .filters  through  the  red 
sand,  running  through  '  weep  holes'  made  of  brick,  into  a 
reservoir. 

Weep  (wfp),  V.  Pa.  t  and  pa.  pple.  wept 
(wept).  Forms  :  a.  2nf,  1  wcepan,  w6pan,  2-3 
wepon,  {Orm,  -enn),  3  weopen,  3-6  wepe,  (3 
Tveape),  4  w^ipe,  weope,  3-4  wep,  (5  wepyn, 
wape),  5-8  Sc.  weip,  6  Sc.  veip,  vepe,  6-7  weepe, 
(7  weap),  7""  "weep.  Pa.  t,  i  w6op,  2-4  w^eop, 
3  weap,  wiep,  3-4  wep,  wop,  3-5  wepe,  (4 
weep,  wip,  5  wippe) ;  3  w^epude,  4  wepped, 
4-5  weped,  (4  wepid,  wepet),  4-6  wepit,  (4 
weppit,  5  wepput,  6  Sc.  w^eipit,  vepit),  6-9 
weeped,  4-  wept.  Pa.  pple,  i  wopen,  4  wopen, 
i-wope, 4  wepen;  4  wepid,  8  weeped ;  4 ywept, 
wepte,  7  weept,  4-  wept.  [A  Com.  Teut.  vb., 
prob.  originally  weak,  but  in  WGer.  assimilated  to 
the  reduplicating  conjugation  :  OE.  wipan  (pa.  t, 
wiop)  corresponds  toOFris.  wepa  to  cry  aloud  (str. 
pa.  pple.  wepin,  -en),  0%.w6pian  to  bewail  (pa.  t. 
weop),  OHG.  wuofan  to  bewail,  pa.  t.  ^/^(MHG. 
wtiofen^  pa.  t.  wief),  also  OHG.  wuoffen,  pa.  t. 
wuqfita  (MHG.  wiiefen,  pa.  t.  wiie/te),  ON.  6epa 
(pa.  t.  <^pla)  to  scream,  shout  (whence  ME.  Efe  v.)y 
Goth,  wopjan  to  cry  aloud,  call  ;  f.  the  OTeut. 
*wopo-  represented  in  OE.  w6p  masc,  weeping  (see 
Wofe),  OS.  w6p  masc,  lamentation,  OHG,,  MHG. 
wtiof  masc.,  lamentation,  ON.  dp  neut.,  cry.  Out- 
side Teut.  no  certain  cognates  are  known. 

The  weak  inflexion  first  appears  in  the  13th  c,  and  became 
prevalent  in  the  14th.] 
I.  i7ttr. 

1.  To  manifest  the  combination  of  bodily  symp- 
toms (instinctive  cries  or  moans,  sobs,  and  shedding 
of  tears)  which  is  the  natural,  audible,  and  visible 
expression  of  painful  (and  sometimes  of  intensely 
pleasurable)  emotion ;  also,  and  in  mod,  use  chiefly, 
to  shed  tears  (more  or  less  silently). 

In  mod. English  somewhat  rare  in  non-Hterary  use,  being 
superseded  by  cry ;  recently  a  sense  of  the  inappropriateness 
of  that  verb  as  applied  to  silent  manifestations  seems  to 
have  in  some  degree  revived  the  colloquial  currency  of 
•weep  in  the  sense  '  to  shed  tears  '. 

4:900  Baeda's  Hist.  iii.  xiv.  (1890)  iq3  He  ongon  wepan  . 
hlut_trum  tearuni.  c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  75  And  he  j 
eode  ut  &_  weop  [Vulg.  plornvit]  bityrlice.  c  1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  43  Nu  bi-gon  paul  to  wepen  wunderliche,  and  mihhal  I 
heh  engel  her  weop  forcS  mid  him.  ciao5  Lav.  6650  j>er  j 
Elidur  f)e  king  weop  [£-1175  wep]  mid  his  e5enen.  Ibid.  \ 
18895  P*  aeremite  gon  to  weopen.  1297  R.  Glouc.  6924  pe 
quene  wepinde  [v.r.  wepude]  wel  sore,  he  king  ansuerede 

fns.    a  1300  Cursor  M.  14023  pis  jj'oniman  [Mary  Magda- 
ene]  wepand  on  his  fete.     1340  Ayenb.  93  Ne  \>zk  ne  is  na5t 
lyf  of  man  ac  of  child  J^ctnou  wep^nou  Ihe^h-     "38  •  Wvcuf 
Sertti.    Sel.  Wks.  II.  249  5*ei  sliulden..wipe  wih  men   Jjat    : 
wepen  here,    c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  144  She  was. .so  pilous    | 
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She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saugh  a  Mous  Kaught  in  a 
trappe,  if  it  were  deed  or  bledde.  c  1425  Seren  Sag.  (P.)  570 
Sclio  wippe  and  hir  hondis  wronge.  c  1450  Merlin  iL  30 
And  a-noon  this  othir  [child]  began  to  cr>'e  and  wape.  1570 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xiii.  150  The  tyme  sail  cum  that  he 
sail  weip  and  murne.  1604  Shaks.  0th.  iv.  i.  143  She.. So 
hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weepes  vpon  me.  1610  —  Temp.  in. 
i.  74,  I  am  a  foole  To  weepe  at  what  I  am  glad  of.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  xi.  495  Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  Rock 
could  long  Drie-ey'd  behold?  Adam  could  not,  but  wept. 
1700  Dryuen  Sigism.  Hf  G.  578  Away,  with  Women  weep,  and 
leave  me  here,  Fix'd,  like  a  Man  Iodic,  without  a  Tear.  178a 
Miss  BuBNEV Ctf<:/7/a  IV.  i,  Mrs.  HarreL.had  shut  herseUup 
in  her  own  room  to  weep  and  lament.  1850  Tennyson  In 
Mem.  XXX.  v,  'They  rest',  we  said,..  And  silence  foUow'd, 
and  we  wept,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  i.  xxv.  191, 1  could  have 
wept  like  a  child. 

D.  said  of  animal?. 
cx^oQ  Maundev.  (iQig)  xxxii.  192  peise  serpentes  [sc. 
crocodiles]  slen  men  &  pei  eten  hem  wepynge.  1602  Shaks. 
Ham.  HI.  ii.  282  J^et  the  strucken  Deere  go  weepe.  1612 
Webster  White  DivelXi  1,  Here  is  a  Stag  my  Lord  batli 
shed  his  homes.  And  for  the  losse  of  them  the  poore  beast 
weepes.  187a  Darwin  iiw/(7/if«jvi.  167  The  Indian  elephant 
is  known  sometimes  to  weep.  x8;^5  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V. 
361  Man.  .is.  .affected  with  the  inclination  to  weep  more 
than  any  other  animal. 

c.  Const,  for^  over,  +  on  (a  person  or  thing  re- 
gretted or  commiserated). 

(Z900  O.  E.  Mnrtyrol.  30  July  132  pa  weop  call  Romana 
dugo3  for  l^sere  da:de.  1:950  Lindisf.Gosp.  Luke  xxiii.  28 
Nalla3  5ie  woepa  ofer  mec  [Vulg.  super  me]  ah  ofer  iuh 
seolfo  woepaft.  c  X175  Lamb.  Horn.  157  He  iseh  Martham 
and  Mariam  Magdalene  l>e  sustren  wepe  for  hore  broSer  de3. 
A  1225  Ancr.  R.  312  He  weop o3e  rode,  &o  Lazre,  &  o  Jeru- 
salem, c  1250  Gen.  4-  Ex.  4149,  .xxx.  daijes  wep  israel  for 
his  dead,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1799  For  har  misdedes  wepe 
pai  han.  £^1374  Chaucer  BoetA.  11.  pr.  ii.  (1868)  35  Paulus 
..whan  he  hadde  take  he  kyng  of  perciens  weep  pitously 
for  he  captiuitee  of  pe  self  kyng.  138a  WYCLiFZ;(i'(rx!x.  41 
He  .seynge  the  citee,  wepte  on  it  [Vulg.  fer/it  super  illam\. 
01450  Mirk's  Festial  32  pen  for  Ion  segh  mony  wepe  for 
hyr,  Ion  sayde  to  hyr:  Drusyan,  ryse  vp.  1549  Compl, 
Scot.  iL  25  The  prophet  hieremye  vepit  for  the  stait  of  the 
public  veil  of  babillone.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  v.  L  87 
Weepe  thou  for  me  in  Fiance;  I,  for  thee  lieere.  x6oi  — 
Alls  ll'ell  I.  i.  3  And  1  in  going  Madam,  weep  ore  my 
fathers  death  anew.  1623  Cockeram  iu.  s.  v.  Crocodile, 
Hauing  eaten  the  body  of  a  man,  it  [sc.  a  crocodile]  will 
weepe  ouer  the  head,  but  in  fine  eate  the  head  also.  X71X 
Addison  Spect.  No.^  70  r  8  Instead  of  weeping  over  the 
Wound  she  had  received,  as  one  might  have  expected  from 
a  Warrior  of  her  Sex.  1803  M.  G.  Lewis  Sir  Agiitkome 
liv,  They  who  can  weep  for  others'  woes,  Should  ne'er  have 
cause  to  weep  their  own.  1827CARLYLE  Ess.,  Richter  (1840) 
I.  29  Like  him  we  have  long  laughed  at  them  or  wept  for 
them.  1833  Tennyson  Tivo  Voices  149  In  some  good  cause 
..To  perish,  wept  for,  hoiiour'd,  known.  X855  —  Maud  i. 
VIII,  An  angel  watching  an  urn  Wept  over  her,  carved  in 
stone.  1853  Dickens  iUeak  Ho.  Iv,  I  knew  by  that  time 
..how  you  had  mourned  for  me,  and  wept  for  me. 

d.  Const,  for  (the  emotion  that  prompts  weep- 
ing).   Similarly  with  to  and  inf.,  or  a  /^(7/-clanse. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  6954  pe  bJssopes  J>at  hir  ladde  vor 
ioye  wepe  al  so.  a  135a  ^lIN0T  Poems  xi.  12  For  wo  will  he 
wepe.  137s  Barbour  Bruce  xx.  237  Thar  wes  nane  in  that 
Cumpany  That  thai  ne  wepit  for  pile.  C1420  Aniurs  of 
Arthur  560  (Douce  MS.)  Thus  wepus  for  wo  Wowayne  pe 
wighte.  1591  Shaks.  Tzvo  Gent.  11.  iii.  12  A  lew  would 
haue  wept  to  haue  scene  our  parting.  1593  —  2  Hen.  VI, 
III.  ii.  121  Henry  weepes,  that  thou  dost  Hue  so  long.  X593 
—  Rick.  II,  III.  ii,  4,  I  weepe  for  ioy  To  stand  vpon  my 
Kingdomeonceagaine.  1648  Herrick //«/tfr.,  To  Daffa' 
dills  \  Faire  Daifadills,  we  weep  to  see  You  haste  away  so 
soone.  i667_Milton/'.  Z.  ix.  991  So  saying,  she  embrac'd 
him,  and  for  joy  Tenderly  wept.  1784C0WPER  Taskw.  700 
Maidens  wave  Their  'kercliiefs,  and  old  women  weep  for  joy. 
<zx8o6  H.  K.  White  Solitude  vi,  I  start,  and  when  the 
vision's  flown,  I  weep  that  I  am  all  alone.  1865  Swinbukne 
Chasteliirdin.  i.  104,  I  have  wept  for  wrath  Sometimes  and 
for  mere  pain,  but  for  love's  pity  1  cannot  weep  at  all. 

e.  To  call  f  f7«,  cry  or  pray  to  with  weeping,  rare, 
1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  7822  He  wep  on  god  vaste  ynou 

&  criede  him  milce  &  ore.  c  1460  Merita  Missx  105  in  Lay 
Folks  Mass  Bk.  151  And  how  he  dide  for  the  weop  To  his 
fader  on  olywete.  1560  Bible  (Geneva)  Num.  xi.  13  For 
they  wepe  vnto  me,  saying,  Giue  vs  flesh  that  we  may  eat, 
X845  Mrs.  Norton  Child  cf  Islands  (1846)  43  Tiien  sweet 
St.  Mary  stands  in  her  recess,  Worshipped  and  wept  to,  as 
a  thing  divine. 

f.  Phr.   To  weep  one's  Jill  or  bellyfuU 

a  1290  S,  Eustace  193  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  215 
Ich  habbe  I-wopen  al  mine  fille.  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm. 
Par.  John  xi.  28-31  They  folowed  hir  :  suspectyng  that., 
she  woulde  haue  gooen  to  the  graue,  and  there  to  wepe  hir 
belly  full.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  11.  v.  113  He  beare  thee 
hence,  where  1  may  weepe  my  fill. 

g.  Proverbial  expressions. 

1546  J.Heywood  Prov.  i.  xi.  (1867)  2S  Naie  good  childe. 
better  children  weepe  then  olde  men.  i6j6  T.  Dkaxe  Bibl. 
Scholast.  23  It  is  better  that  children  weepe,  then  old  men. 

[1603  Shaks.  Meas.  forM.  ii.ii.  122  But  man..Plaies  such 
phantastique  tricks  before  high  heauen.  As  makes  the  Angels 
weepe.]  1859  H.  KiNcsLEVt7.  Hatulyn  xliii.  To  see  ayoung 
fellow  like  that,  .only  ripe  for  the  galiows  at  five-and-twenty, 
is  enough  to  make  the  angels  weep.  1889  'J.  S.  Winter  * 
Mrs.  Bob  xii,  Ye  Gods !  it  is  a  sight  to  make  the  angels 
weep. 

2.  Phrases,  f  To  weep  Irish  :  to  weep  unfeel- 
ingly, as  a  professional  mourner  weeps  at  an  Irish 
wake.  To  weep  with  (or  over)  an  onion  :  fig.  to 
weep  with  feigned  grief. 

X586  Stanvhurst  Descr,  Irel.  viii.  44/2  in  Holinshed,  They 
follow  the  dead  corpse  to  the  graue  wiih  howling  and  bar- 
barous outcries,  pitifuU  in  apparance  :  whereof  grew,  as  I 
suppose,  the  prouerbe :  To  weepe  Irish  [orig.  Hiberfiice 
lacrimart].    X589  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  D  iv  b,  He  make  thee  to 
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forget  Bishops  English,  and  weep  Irish.  1650  Fuller  Pisg-ah 
II.  xii.  §  15.  247  Surely  the  Egyptians  did  not  weep-Irish 
with  faigned  and  mercenary  teares.  1681  W.  Robertson 
Pkraseot.  Gen.  (i6q3)  1305  To  weep  Irish,  or  to  feign  sorrow. 
{1601  Shaks.  AlCs  Wellv.  iii.  321  Mine  eyes  smell  Onions, 
I  shall  weepe  anon.]  1616  Withals'  Did,  557  Flere  ad 
njuercse  iumuium,  to  weepe  with  an  Onion.  188a  T.  G. 
Bowles  .F/(j/j«w<5-  Jetsam  144  Here  again  is..the  Vicomte 
weeping  ruefully  over  the  strongest  onion  that  ever  man 
sliced. 

3.  Of  the  eyes  :  To  shed  tears. 

1567  Gude  ^  Godlie  B.  CS.  T.  S.)  16  And  wowis  valne,  quhilk 
thay  did  neuer  keip.  Sail  gar  thame  gnasche  thair  teiih,  & 
eyis  weip.   1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  in.  i.  59  (Qo.  1600)  Titus,  pre- 

?are  thy  aged  eyes  to  weepe.  1780  Cowper  Boadicea  iii, 
'rincessi  if  our  aged  eyes  Weep  upon  thy  matchless  wrongs, 
'Tis  because  (etc-i-  j8io  Scott  Lady  of  L.  11.  xxii,  'Twasan 
hero's  eye  that  weep'd.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  viii, 
Her  eyes  are  always  weeping  for  the  loss  of  her  beauty.  187 1 
R.  Elus  tr.  Catullus  Ixi.  85  Her  innocent  Eyes  do  weep  to 
be  going. 

b.  Jig.  of  the  heart.  (Cf.  6  b.) 
13.,  Adam  D{r:y's  Five  Dreams  64  Myne  herte  wop  for 
grete  drede.  1550  Crowlev  Epigr.  163  The  other  sorte . .  Do 
make  my  harte  wepe  whan  they  come  to  my  mind.  1613 
Shaks.  Hen,  VIII,  in.  ii.  335  My  heart  weepes  to  see  him  So 
little,  of  his  great  Selfe.  1796  Let.  to  Co^vpervn  JrnL  Friends 
Hist.  Soc.  (1918)  32  My  heart  wept  for  thee.. with  the 
tenderest  solicitude  for  thy  welfare. 

4.  trans/.  Of  things:  To  shed  water  or  moisture 
in  drops ;  to  exude  drops  of  water.  Also,  to  waste 
away  in  drops. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  IV.  3  The  preost . .  seide  )>at  J;cre 
come  nevere  reyn..;  but  the  trees  hadde  i-wope  in  ^ 
eclipses  of  he  Sonne  and  of  he  moonc.  c  1400  Maundev. 
(1839)  vii.  78  And  there  besyde  ben  4  Pileres  of  Ston,  that 
alle  weys  droppen  Watre :  and  sum  men  seyn,  that  thei 
wepcn  for  our  Lordes  Dcthe.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  ix. 
75  Clayes  wepe  Vncerteynly,  whos  teres  bcth  right  swete, 
xypaSatir.  Poems  Reform,  xv.  i  5e  Montaines,  murne;  xt 
valayis,  vepe.  1603  G.  Owen  Pembrokesh,  (1891)  78  In 
these  buildinges  you  shall  finde.  .all  the  walles  of  the  house 
to  be  all  weapinge  and  covered  with  streames  of  water.  1607 
Shaks.  Timon  \\.  iL  16S  When  all  our  Offices  haue  beene 
opprest  With  riotous  Feeders,  when  our  Vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  Wine.  1698  Fkver  Acc.  E.  India  <V 
P.  126,  I  saw. .Women,  .waiting  thedistitlingofWatcr  from 
its  [the  tank's]  dewy  sides;  which  they  eaten  in  Jarrs,  and 
..carrying  it  away,  leave  it  only  weeping,  a  17U  Lisle 
Husb.  (1757)23  If  you  lay  dung  on  a  sandy  or  rocky  ground 
. .  it  will  be  weeping  away,  X73a  P.  Miller  Card.  Kalendar 
(1762)  a8o  Where,  .resinous  trees.. require  some  of  their 
branches  to  be  cut  off,  this  is  the  best  season .  -for  now  they 
are  not  so  subject  to  weep.  i8«o  Scott  Lady  of  L,  i.  xxxv, 
The  birch-trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm,  1854  J.  S.  C.  Abbott 
Napoleon  (1855)  II.  xxvii.  501  The  sky  ceased  to  weep,  and 
the  vail  of  clouds  was  withdrawn.  1909  Engl.  Rev.  Mar, 
617  Within  the  forest  nought  weeps  save  the  rain. 

b.  To  issue  in  drops ;  to  trickle  or  fall  as  tears. 
Also  with  out, 

1596  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV^  iv.  iv.  58  The  blood  weepes  from  my 
heart,  wlien  1  doe  shape  [etc.].  1739  [S,  Beringtos]  G. 
De  Lucca's  Mem. h^iZ)  173  Gold,  .comes oftentimes  in  great 
lumps  from  the  Mineral  Rocks,  as  if  it  wept  out  from  be- 
tween the  joints.  1828  Speabmam  Brit.  Gunner  340  The 
water  will  continue  to  weep  or  run  from  the  holes.  1884 
Manck.  Exam.  3  May  5/3  There  would  evidently  have  been 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  the  tunnel  clear  of  water,  which 
'  wept'  into  the  heading  at  the  rate  of  447  gallons  a  minute. 
yfr.  1847  Tf.nnvsou  Princess  vi.  251  Down  thro*  her  limbs 
a  drooping  l.tn^uor  wept.  187a  —  Garetk  <5-  Lynette  213 
Barefoot . .  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  stood :  all  her  dress  Wept 
from  her  sides  as  water  flowing  away. 

C.  Of  a  boiler,  etc. :  To  allow  small  drops  of 
water  to  percolate  or  trickle  through ;  to  leak  in 
drops  from  a  joint  or  rivet. 

1869  Sm  E.  Reed  Shiphuihl.  i.  11  Every  rivet  being 
tested  not  one  of  them  was  found  to  weep.  1869  Daily  News 
21  Aug.,  Nearly  all  new  boilers  'weep'  for  the  first  few 
weeVjs,  i884  R.  C.  Leslie  Sea  Painter  s  Log  31  He  will 
admit, '  s!  le  veeps  a  trifle  in  her  garboards  '• 

d.  Of  a  sore,  etc. :  To  exude  a  serous  fluid. 

1883  W^.  JVorc.  Gioss.,  ]Vee/>,  to  run  as  a  sore  does.  1899 
AllbutVs  Syst,  Med.  VII.  243  The  fluid  escapes  just  as  any 
raw  surface  weeps-  Ibid,  VIII.  559  It  [i.  e.  psoriasis]  never 
weeps. 

5.  To  hang  limply ;  to  droop.  Of  a  tree:  To 
droop  its  btanches.     Cf.  Weeping  ppU  a,  6. 

1764  Churchiu.  Gotham  r.  2S5  The  Willow  weeping  o'er 
the  fatal  wave,  Where  many  a  Lover  finds  a  watry  grave. 
1830  Tennvsom  Dying Stvan  ii,  One  willow  over  the  river 
wept.  187a  Oliver  EUm.  Bot.  11.  207  Young  plants,  raised 
from  seeds  of  the  Weeping  Ash.,,  hadatendency  to  '  weep* 
in  their  first  branching. 
II,  trans. 

6.  To  shed  tears  over ;  to  lament  with  tears. 
V897  ^'FRKD  Gregory's  Past.   C,  x.  61  Dset  Sictte  ol^re 

menn  unaliefedesdot  hesceal  wepansuasuahisasnescylde. 
f  1000  itLFRic  Gen.  xxxvii.  34  Hc.weop  his  sunu  lange 
tide,  a  iiaa  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1086  055e  hwa 
is  swa  heard  heort  J»xt  ne  ma^  wepau  swylces  unselimpes? 
rt  1300  Cursor  M.  1357  pi  fader  sin  now  wepes  he.  c  1330 
R.  Brusnb  Chrou.  JVace  (Rolls)  2028  Sche  wepede  wed- 
dyng,..ffor  scheo  had  loucd  longe  byfore  J^e  kyng  of  Den- 
mark. 1387  Trevisa  HigdenVMl,  95  pe  monkes  come  un- 
net>e  at  p«  lasie,  whan  l>ey  had  longe  i-wope  [v.r.  ywept] 
(»e  wrong  of  her  violent  out  puttynge.  1450-1530  Myrr. 
Our Lotiye  i.  xii.  32  Many.. by  swetenes  of  the  songe,  ar 
Styrred  to  wayle  and  to  wepe  theyr  synnes.  1593  Shaks, 
»  Hen.  K/,  III.  i.  221  His  fortunes  I  will  weepe.  1603  B. 
JoNSOM  Sejanus  v.  N  2,  Now  they 'gin  to  weepe  The  mis- 
chiefe  they  haue  done.  1697  Drvden  ^neis  \x,  648  Nor 
was  i  near  to  close  his  dying  Eyes,  To  wash  his  Wounds, 
to  weep  his  Obsequies,  c  fjxli  Savage  F.pist.  to  Dyer^^  My 
sympathizing  breast  his  grief  can  feel,  And  my  eye  weep  the 
wound  I  cannot  beal.     X790  Cowper  Caj/awaj/  ix,  No  poet 


wept  him  :  but  the  page  Of  narrative  sincere. .  Is  wet  with 
Anson's  tear.  x8o8  Scott  Marm.  v.  xvi,  A  child  will  weep  ■ 
a  bramble's  smart.  18x5  —  Talism,  xvii,  Edith,  for  whom 
he  dies,  will  know  how  to  weep  his  memory.  1847  Tennvson 
Princess  iv.  50  Nor  is  it  Wiser  to  weep  a  true  occasion  lost. 
i860  C.  Reaue  Cloister  ff  Hearth  Ixxii.  (1896)  209  The 
princess  went  barefoot  to  Lorctto,  weeping  her  crime  and 
washing  the  feet  of  base  born  men. 

ftg.  16330.  Herbert  Temple,  rtfr/«<r  i,  Sweet  day,..  The 
dew  shall  weep  thy  fail  to  night,  For  thou  must  die. 

7.  To  let  fall  from  the  eyes,  to  shed  (tears). 

The  object  is  freq.  expressed  by  a  synonym,  as  ivater^  drop^ 
brine^  or  a  hyperbolic  term,  zs.  floods  sea,  rain,  etc. 

To  weep  crocodile  tears  :  to  feign  grief  (see  Crocodile  2). 

c  1200  frin.  Coll,  Ham.  65  pat  Jtridde  J»ing . .  is  wop  \>^  we 
for  ure  synnes  wepe5.  Ibid,  i^g  Swiche  teares  wiep  he  holie 
spuse  uppen  hire  spus.  136a  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  44  penne  Ron 
Repenlaunce  and  Rehersed  )ns  teeme,  And  made  William  to 
weope  watur  with  his  €5en.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  i.  941 
Sithen  (>at  )>ow  hast  wopen  \7Kr.  wepen]  many  a  drope. 
1588  Shaks.  /-.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  33  Thou  shin'st  in  euery  teare 
that  I  doe  weepe.  1606  —  Tr.  ^  Cr.  iir.  ii.  84  When  we 
vowe  to  weepe  seas.  1612  Tivo  Noble  K.  \.  iii.  25  Women 
That  have  sod  their  Infants  in.. The  brine,  they  wept  at 
killing  'em.  1631  Milton  Epit.  March.  Winchester  56 
Here  be  tears  of  perfect  mo.in  Weept  for  thee  in  Helicon. 
1667  —  P.  L.  I.  620  Tears  such  as  Angels  weep,  burst  forth. 
1781  CowpER  Hope$ig  The  wretch.  .Has  wept  a  silent  flood, 
reversed  his  ways.  Is  sober,  [etc.  J.  1819  Keats /.rt?«/(X  11.  66 
She.. wept  a  rain  Of  sorrows  at  his  words.  1853  Mrs. 
Gaskell  Ruth  XXV,  All  tears  had  been  wept  out  of  her  long 
ago.  1891  Farrar  Darkn.  <^  Dawn  xxix,  The  eyes  of  Nero 
had  to  weep  crocodile  tears. 

y>.  Jig.  Of  theheait,or  a  wound:  To  weep  {tears 
of)  blood. 

i59aSHAKS.  I 'en,  ^  Ad.  tosi  Hissoft  flanke,  whose  wonted 
lillie  white  With  purple  tears  that  his  wound  wept,  was 
drencht.  1605  B.  Jonson  Volponc  iii.  ii.  (1607)  F  4  b.  My 
heart  Weepes  blond,  in  anguish.  1613-16  W.  Browne 
Brit.  Past.  I.  iii.  49  His  wound  (yet  sore)  That  grieu'd,  it 
could  weepe  blood  for  him  no  more.  ?4Xi634  ?Chapman 
Rev.  for  Hon.  iv.  i.  (1659)48  My  heart  weeps  tears  of  blood, 
to  see  thy  age  thus  like  a  lofty  pine  fall.  1718  Pope  Iliad 
XIII.  160  My  heart  weeps  blood  to  see  your  glory  lost  1 
'\q.   To  weep  millstones  :  cf.  Millstoxk  2  b. 

1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  i.  iv.  245  Clarence.  Bid  Glouster 
thinke  on  this,  and  he  will  weepe.  ist  Murderer.  1  Mil- 
stones,  as  he  lessoned  vs  to  weepe.  [Cf.  Ibid.  i.  iii.  354  Your 
eyes  drop  Mill-stones,  when  Foolcs  eyes  fall  Teares.) 

d.  To  declare,  express,  utter  with  lamentation. 
Also  withy^rM.    rare  (chiefly /^?«A), 

1599  Marston  Ant.  iV  Mel.  v.  (1602)  H  3,  He  weepe  my 
pa<;sionto  the  sensclesse  trees,  z6ii  Shaks.  Wint.  T.w.  iv. 
559  I-eontes  opening  his  free  Armes,  and  weeping  His  Wel- 
comes forth.  i6ai  Ladv  M.  Whoth  Urania  347  Both 
chain'd  togeaiher. .complaining  and  weeping  their  sorrowes 
to  those  walles,  178a  Miss  Bi  rnrv  Cecilia  in.  ii,  The  poor 
woman  wept  her  thanks.  »790  Cowper  On  Receipt  Mother's 
Picture  2^^  I.,  drew  Along,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  t 
1847  Tennyson  Princess  iii.  14  '  Sly  fault '  she  wept  *my 
fault  t  and  yet  not  mine  *. 

8.  quasi-/r(i«j.  with  adv.  or  compl,  a.  in  phrases 
expressing  excessive  or  prolonged  weeping  ;  esp.  to 
•weep  out  ones  eyes  or  heart, 

c  1290  St.  Laivrence  40  in  S.  Eng.  Leg,  341  That  hadde 
somuchi-wopeThatheweopout  bothiseiyene.  x6oi  Shaks. 
ful.  C.  IV.  iii.  99  O  I  could  wcepe^My  Spirit  from  mineeye^. 
x6^  Pathomachia  v.  iv.  44,  I  haue  wept  out  mine  Eyes  for 
Griefe,  1  cannot  read.  1688  Prior  Ode  Exod,  iii.  v^viii, 
Weep  out  thy  Reason's,  and  thy  Body's  Eyes.  1887  F.  M. 
Crawford  Saracinesca  vi.  It  seemed  unspeakably  pathetic 
to  hear  her  weeping  her  heart  out. 

b.  To  bring  (oneself,  another,  etc ,  into  a  specified 
state  or  condition)  by  weeping.  Const.  ifUo^to,  or 
with  adj.  complement. 

1591  Shaks.  Tivo  Gent.  11.  iii.  14  Why  my  Grandam  hau- 
ing  no  eyes,  Jooke  you,  wept  her  selfe  blinde  at  my  parting. 
1605  —  Macb.  IV.  iii.  a  i<et  vs  seeke  out  some  desolate  shade, 
and  there  Weepe  our  fad  bosomes  empty.  1643  Trafp 
Comm,  Gen.  1.  i  '  And  Joseph  fell  upon  his  fathers  face ' 
as  willing  to  have  wept  him  alive  again,  if  possiSle,  1647 
R.  Stapylton  Juvenal  108  Weeping  her  selfe  into  a  stone 
fountaine,  x8i8  Shelley  Rosalinti  ^  Helen  363  But  now — 
'twas  the  season  fVtir  and  mild  When  April  nas  wept  itself 
into  May.  1847  Tennvson /'«'«««  iv.  116  She  wept  her 
true  eyes  blind  for  such  a  one.  1891  Temple  Bar  Dec  600 
Phil  wept  herself  to  sleep  in  her  sister's  arms. 

O.  with  advs.  To  weep  (a  thing)  back  :  to  recover 
it  by  weeping.  To  weep  out :  to  remove,  put  out, 
extinguish,  by  weeping  ;  also,  to  expend  (one's  life) 
in  weeping.  To  weep  down  :  to  weep  until  the 
setting  of  (the  sun). 

1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  v.  i.  48  The  sencelesse  Brands  will 
sympathize  The  heauie  accent  of  thy  mouing  Tongue,  And 
in  compassion  weepe  the  fire  out.  1S9S  —  john  iv.  iii.  105, 
I  lou'd  him,  and  will  weepe  My  date  of  life  out,  for  his 
sweete  Hues  losse.  1606  —  Ant.  *  CI.  11.  vi.  iii  Men. 
Pompcy  doth  this  day  laugh  away  his  Fortune.  F.nob.  If 
he  do,  sure  he  cannot  weep  t  backe  againe.  1606  Chapman 
Mons.  D' Olive  r.  i,  He  like  a  mortified  hermit  clad,  Sits 
weeping  out  his  life.  i68«  Flavel  Meth.  Gra/:e  xxvi.  453 
As  It  is  with  the  eye  when  anything  offends  it,  it  cannot 
leave  twinkling  and  watering  till  it  have  wept  it  out.  17*6 
Pope  OJyss.  xxr.  240  Thus  had  their  joy  wept  down  the 
setting  Sun. 

d.  esp.  To  weep  (tway.  (a)  to  spend,  consume  in 
tears  and  lamentation  ;  (b)  to  remove  or  wash 
away  with  tears  of  commiseration.  (Said  also  of 
the  tears.) 

(rt)  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err,  n.  L  115  Since  that  my  beautie 
cannot  please  his  eie.  He  weepe  (what's  left  away)  and  weep- 
ing die.  1599  Marstom  Antonio's  Rev.  v.  vi,  lie  weepe 
away  my  braine  In  true  affections  teares.  1705  Addison 
Italy  ^  Mary  Magdalene,  .is  said  to  have  wept  away  the 


rest  of  her  Life  among  these  solitary  Rocks.  1859  Tennv. 
SON  Vivien  734  Nothing  left  But  into  some  low  cave  to 
crawl,  and  there. .weep  my  life  away. 

(b)  176a  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  v.  iii,  Mjr  father  managed  his 
affliction  otherwise  j.  .he  neither  wept  it  away,  as  the  He- 
brews and  the  Romans — or  slept  it  off.  18*3  Vf^K¥x>  Austra^ 
lasia  262  And  the  mild  Charity  which  day  by  day  Weeps 
every  wound  and  every  stain  away, 

9.  To  shed  (moisture  or  water)  in  drops ;  to  exude 
(a  liquid,  etc.).    Also  to  weepjorth, 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  47  Ormus  Hand,  has  no  fresh 
water,  saue  what  the  fruitful!  Cloudes  weepe  ouer  her,  in 
sorrow  of  her  desolation.  1651  Biggs  New  Disp,  f  79  Ce- 
landin  weepeth  a  golden  juice.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  248 
Groves  whose  rich  Trees  wept  odorous  Gumms  and  Balme. 
Ibid.  IX.  1003  Skie  lowr'd,  and  muttering  Thunder,  som  sad 
drops  Weptatcompleatingof  the  mortal  Sin.  1669  W.  ^\^\v- 
sos  Hydrol.  Chytn,  328  Cut  a  vine  in  January.. you  shall 
find  it  weep  forth  a  deal  of  insipid  water.  1697  Dryden 
Virg.  Past.w.  35  The  Knotted  Oaks  shall  show'rs  of  Honey 
weep.  1705  Pope  Spring  62  And  trees  weep  amber  on  the 
banks  of  Po.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  m.  ix,  Forgetful  that 
its  branches  grew  Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest  dew 
On  Alpine's  dwelling  low.  i86oTENNVSt)N  Tithonus  2  The 
vapours  weep  their  burthen  to  the  ground.  1870  Edinb. 
Med,  Jrul.  Dec.  514  The  surface  of  the.. integument  had 
been  weeping  a  bloody  sanies  for  three  days. 

Weep,  obs,  var.  Wypb  dial.y  lapwing. 

tWee'pable,  a.  Obs,  rare.  [f.  Weep  v,-\- 
-ABLE.]     Deplorable,  lamentable. 

c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  i.  xvi.  86  Bi  this  now seid  cause  bifille 
the  rewful  and  wepeable  destruccion  of  the  worthi  citee  and 
vniuersite  of  Prage.  C1456  —  Bk.  Faith  Prol.  (1509)  no 
For  which  so  bireweable  and  wepeable  perel  whichc  the 
clergie  may  se  in  the  lay  party,  which  oujte  [etc.]. 

Weepe,  obs.  form  of  Wipe  v, 
Weepentack,  obs.  f.  Wapentake. 

1676  in  Trans.  Cumb.  ^  Westmorld.  Antiq,  Soc.{^.%.^ 
XX.  247. 

Weeper  (wrpoj).    [f.  Weep  v.  +  -er i.] 

1.  One  who  weeps  or  sheds  tears,  esp.  one  who  is 
constantly  weeping ;  also  one  who  has  tears  at  com- 
mand. 

C1380  Aniecrist  in  Todd  Three  Treat.  Wyclif  {\%ii)  142 
Crist  chese  to  him  wepers ;  &  J>ei  chesen  to  hem  myrye 
syngers.  138*  Wvclif  fudg.  ii,  5  The  name  of  that  place 
[Bochim]  is  clepid,  of  wepers,  orof  terys.  [Similarly  in  1611 
marg.\  a  1400  Prymer  (1891)  46  Seynte  marie,  .do  fauour 
to  wcperes.  1597  Shaks.  Lover's  Compl.  124  To  make  the 
weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weepe  1646  Crashaw  Steps  to 
Temple  \  The  Weeper.  1693  Drvden  Juvenalx.  46 Laughter 
is  easie ;  but  the  Wonder  lies,  What  stores  of  Brine  supplyd 
the  Weepers  Eyes.  1735  Craig  ir.  Veda's  Past.  i.Ci736)  167 
Thus,  while  hcsigh'dand  dropt  a  tender  Tear,  The  Hiefers.. 
Nor  Crystal  Brooks,  nor  sprouting  Grass  regard,  So  much 
they  in  the  Weeper's  Sorrow  shar'd.  1825 T.  }\oQVi  Sayings 
Ser.  II.  Passion  <V  Princ,  x\.  III.  230  My  first  wife  was  a 
weeper,  Ma'am  ;  and  I  did  hope  to  have  escaped  a  second. 
However,  it  seems  you  are  come  of  a  crying  family.  1842 
C.  Whitehead  R.  Savage  xii.  Had  I  been  at  any  time  of 
my  life  a  weeper  and  wailer.  1874  L.  Stephen  Hojtrs  in 
Libr.  (1892)  II.  vii.  212  Cowper's  tears. .never. .suggest 
that  the  weeper  is  proud  of  his  excessive  tenderness. 

b.  sp€C»  A  hired  mourner  at  a  death-bed  or 
funeral. 

1419-20  LvDG.  Troy  Bk.  iv.  3062  It  neded  hem  no  wepers 
for  to  here, — pei  hadde  I-nowe  of  her  owne  stoor.  f  1485 
Digby  Mysi.  in.  835  With  wepers  to  \>c  erth  yow  hym  bryng. 
163^  W.  Tibwhyt  tr.  Balzac^s  Lett,  I.  386  At  funerals  in 
Pans,  weepers  are  usually  hired  for  money.  1714  Swift 
Poems,  In  Sickness  23  Ye  formal  Weepers  for  the  Sick.  1824 
MoRiER  Adv.  Hajj'i  Baba  xxv,  Leilah,  who  is  a  professed 
weeper  at  burials.  189s  Petbie  Egypt.  Tales  Ser.  i.  115  The 
weepers  crouching  at  the  door  of  thy  tomb  shall  cry  aloud 
the  prayers  for  offerings. 

o.  One  of  a  number  of  little  images  in  niches  on 
a  funeral  monument,  representing  mourners. 

1656  DuGDALE  Anti^,  Warw.  354,  xiv  Images  embossed, 
of  Lords  and  Ladyes  in  divers  vestures,  called  Weepers,  to 
stand  in  housings  made  about  the  Tombe.  1790  Pknnant 
Lond.  64  The  sides  [of  the  tombs]  are.. embellished.. with 
figures  of  mourners,  pleureurs^  or  weepers,  frequently  in 
monastic  habits.  1864  Boutell  Her.  Hist.  ^  Pop.  xxiii. 
(ed.  3)  388  Eight  compartments,  each  of  them  having  a  cano- 
pied effigy  or  'weeper'.  191a  J.  S.  M.  Ward  Breuses  85 
A  magnificent  canopy  with  figures  either  of  saints  or  of 
*  weepers'  in  niches. 

d.  Ch.  Hist.  One  of  the  lowest  class  of  penitents 
(vpocicKaiovTiSf^entes)  in  the  early  Eastern  Church. 
1841  Gentl.Mag.  Aug.  152/2  That  abject  class  of  penitents, 
mentioned  in  ancient  ecclesiastical  canons  as  mourners, 
kneclcrs,  and  weepers,,  .who,  covered  with  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  were  enjoined  to  perform  penance  in  the  open  air. 
188s  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIIL  486/1. 

2.  The  Capuchin  monkey  (^Cebtts  capacinus)  of 
South  America.  Also  weeper  sai^  capuchin,  monkey, 
Cf.  F.  singe  pleureur  and  Bewailer  2. 

1781  Smellie  Bujfons  Nat.  Hist.  (1791)  VIII.  174  The 
sai,  which  some  travellers  have  called  the  weeper,  is  some- 
what larger  than  the  sajou,  1781  Pennant  Hist.  Quad.  I, 
204  Weeper  monkey.  i8ai  Helen  M.  Williams  tr.  Hum- 
boldt's Trav.  V.  53a  Those  bearded  monkeys  called  capu- 
chins, which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  weeper  or  sai. 
1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  417/1  One  of  the  most  common  species 
is  the  Weeper  {Cebus  Apella).  1894  H.  O.  Forbks  Hamibk. 
Primates  I.  216  When  sleeping  the  Weeper  ^ai  curls  itself 
up,  covering  its  face  with  its  arms  and  tail. 

3.  A  conventional  badge  of  mourning.  Usually^/. 
a.  A  strip  of  white  linen  or  muslin  formerly  worn 
on  the  cuff  of  a  man's  sleeve.     Cf.  Y,  pleureuse. 

17*4  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6255/2  All.  .being  enjoyned  to  appear 
..in  long  black  Cloi'ks,  Cambrick  Bands,  Ch.imoy  Shooes, 
Weepers,  &c.  1746  H.  Walpolb  Let.  to  Mann  i  Aug.,  I . . 
was  assisted  by  the  sight  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  in 
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WEEPERED. 

_„r„j  for  his  son  who  fell  at  CuUoden.  i76»-»  Goldsm. 
Cit.  W.  xcvi.  Our  metry  mourners  clap  bits  of  muslin  on 
their  sleeves,  and  these  are  called  weeptrs.  i8«7  \\.ood  Trui 
Sim  115  There  comes  some  unexpected  stroke  And  hangs 
a  weeper  on  the  cuff.  1891  D.  Fr.aser  Autoh.  ii.  4  Our  cuffs 
were  covered  with  white  linen  '  weepers  '. 

b.  A  broad  white  cuff  worn  by  widows. 

ijSS  in  \V.  Macgill  OUi  Ress-sh.  (1909)  148  Making  6  shirts 
..6  suit  double  mobs— 6  lawn  hoods— 6  pair  weepers.  17M 
Burns  On  a  Scotch  Bardie  Auld,  cantie  Kyle  may  weepers 
wear,  An"  stain  them  wi'  the  saut,  saut  tear.  181 1  Sporting 
Mae-  XXXVni.  47  With  weepers  she  has  tipped  her  sleeve 
The  while  she's  laughing  in  it.  1843  Tuackkrav  .S/Kfifarrf  s 
Giasl  in  Fraser's  Mag.  Oct.  413/1  She  (the  widow]  had  her 
beautiful  hair  confined  in  crimped  caps,  and  her  weepers 
came  over  her  elbows.  1889  '  J.  S.  Winter  '//rs.  hob  xix, 
Mrs.  Antrobus.  .wore  very  deep  and  very  wide  weepers. 

c.  A  long  black  hat-band  formerly  worn  by  men. 
t83a  Stasdish  MaUo/faen  40  The  plumes  broad  floating 

in  the  air.  And  weepers  which  the  followers  bear.  1834 
Marrvat  p.  Simple  xli,  My  father . .  tore  off  the  crape 
weepers,  and  then  threw  them  on  the  floor  as  he  walked 
away.  1898  Bksast  Oraiige  Girl  1.  vi,  The  undertaker., 
was.. tying  the  weepers  on  the  hats. 

d.  The  long  black  crape  veil  of  a  widow. 

i860  Geo.  Eliot  Mill  oh  Fl.  I.  xii,  He  might  cherish  the 
mean  project  of  heightening  her  grief  at  his  death  by  leaving 
her  poorly  off,  in  which  case  she  was  firmly  resolved  that 
she  would  have  scarcely  any  weeper  on  her  bonnet.  1871 
—  MiddUm.  Ixxx,  If  anybody  was  to  marry  me,  flattering 
himself  as  I  should  wear  those  hijeous  weepers.,  for  him. 

e.  trans/.  A  streamer  of  moss  hanging  from  a 
tree. 

j8s7  B.  Taylor  Norlkem  Trav.  xiv.  (1858)  144  The  fits 
were  hung  with  weepers  of  black-green  moss. 

4.  Usnally  //.  Long  flowing  side-whiskers  as 
worn  by  '  Lord  Dundreary '  (E.  A.  Sothern)  in  the 
play  '  Our  American  Cousin '.  So  Dundreary  (or 
Piccadilly)  weepers. 

1894  Du  Maubier  Trilhy  I.  {1912)  4  He  wore  an  immense 
pair  of  drooping  auburn  whiskers,  of  the  kind  that  used  to 
be  called  Piccadilly  weepers.  i903/4//««arKOT  13  June  760/3 
A  mid- Victorian  Englishman  with  '  Dundreary  weepers '.  ; 
liloS  Sat.  Rev.  ao  June  775/a  Sir  James  Day  was.  .adorned 
with  the  *  weeper' — a  form  of  whisker.,  at  one  time  a 
populai  forensic  compromise  between  the  bare  face  and  the  j 
full  beard. 

5.  A  hole  or  pipe  in  a  wall  for  the  escape  of  drip- 
ping water.     (Cf.  weep-hole  in  Weep  sb.  3.) 

189a  //.  Y.  Tribune  2  Feb.  (Cent.)  "The  eyes  with  which  it 
[sc.  the  aqueduct  tunnel]  weeps  are  rightly  called  weepers, 
being  small  rectangular  openings  in  the  side  walls,  through 
which  all  the  water  collected  and  collecting  on  the  outside 
of  the  masonry  pours  into  the  inside.  1893  G.  D.  Leslie 
Lett.  Marco  xxxvii.  255  A  drain-pipe,  or  what  builders  term 
a  weeper... The  weepers  in  it  are  to  allow  the  water  from  the 
bank  behind  it  to  escape. 
Hence  Wee'pered  a.,  furnished  with  weepers. 
1908  Edith  Somerville  &  '  Ross '  Further  Exp.  Irish 
R.  M.  ii.  54  John  Culiinane,  very  dusty,  and  waving  a 
crushed  and  weepered  hat. 

t'Wee'pful,  3.  Obs.rare.  [f.WEEP  j*.  + -FUL.] 
Full  of  weeping,  mournful. 

138a  WycLiP  Wisd.  xviii.  10  And  wepful  weiling  [l^Jiebilis 
planctus\  of  bewepte  )unge  childer  was  herd.  [z86o  in 
Worcester  (citing  Wickliffe).  and  in  later  Diets.) 
Weeping  (wrpiij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Weep  v.  +  -ING 1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  in  the  various  senses ;  an  in- 
stance of  this. 

1.  The  expression  or  manifestation  of  sorrow,  pain, 
etc.  by  shedding  tears. 

e  xaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  53  We  mu^en  michet  e3ere  forSen 
wepinge  J>ene  song,  c  \^^s  Lay.  5970  Mocbel  was  i>ar 
wepinge.  f  1369  Chaucer  Dethe  Blaunche  600  My  sorowe 
is  turned  to  playnyng  And  al  my  laughter  to  wepyng.  c  1450 
Mirour  Saluacioitn  (Roxb.)  158  FJodes..of  trewest  sorow 
and  wepyng.  1561  Hoby  tr.  Casiiglione's  Courtier  l.  D  ij. 
The  ^reat  Alexander,  hearing  a  cerlayne  Philosophers 
oppinion  to  be  that  there  were  infinite  worldes,  fell  in  weping. 
1573  Bedingfield  tr.  Cardamts*  Com/.  II.  (1576)  l6b.  The 
wepyng  of  y*  heire  is  the  weepynge  of  one  that  laugheth 
vnder  a  vizar.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Ps.  cxxxvii.  5  There  we 
laid  asteeping  Our  eyes  in  endlesse  weeping  For  Sions  fall. 
1651  HoBBES  Leviath.  I.  vi.  27  Sudden  Dejection  is  the 
passion  that  causeth  Weeping.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  95 
^3  There  is' nothing,  on  these  Occasions,  so  much  in  their 
Favour  as  immoderate  Weeping.  1808  Scott  Marm.  v. 
xxxii.  Weeping  and  wailing  loud  arose.  1881  6esakt&  Ricr 
Ckapl.  Fleet  l  i,  So  must  this  book  begin  with  tears  and 
weeping.  1896  H.  G.  Wells  Wheels  0/  Chance  xix,  Such 
weeping  as  he  had  seen  before  had  been  so  much  a  matter  of 
damp  white  faces,  red  noses,  and  hair  coming  out  of  curl. 
b.  With  a  and  //. 
xa97  R.  Glouc.  (Ro11s)4i8o  He  hurdc.Of  a  womman  a 
deofuol  cry  &  a  pitos  wepinge.  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  i.  pr.  ii. 
(1868J  9  And  wi)>  )>e  lappe  of  hir  garment.. she  driede  myn 
eyen  ^t  were  ful  of  J>e  wawes  of  my  wepynges.  c  1420 
PrymerMi)^]  52  [Ps.  cxvi.  8]  He  hal>  delyuerid..myn  ijen 
fro  wepingis.  1523  Berners  Froiss.  (1812)  \.  cccxcvi.  683 
Euery  day  encr:ased  the  complayntes,  wepynges,  and  cryes, 
made  to  Phylyp  Dartuell.  16.30  Milton  Passion  51  Should  I 
.  .Take  up  a  weeping  on  the  Mountains  wilde.  1777  Thick. 
NESSE  yonm.^  France  (1789)  II.  51  You  seem  to  hear  the 
groans,  weepings,  and  bewailings,  from  the  dying.  1889 
•  J.  S.  Winter  *  Mrs.  Bob  xx,  And  then  what  a  weeping  and 
a  wailing  there  was  ! 

2.  The  exudation  or  dripping  of  moisture  gener- 
ally ;  the  flow  ot  discharge  of  humours  from  the 
body,  of  gum,  etc  from  a  tree  ;  also  the  liquid  so 
falling.     K\iO  fig.  the  produce  (of  the  vine). 

a  1655  G.  S.  in  Hartlib  Ref.  Commw.  Bees  29  "The  Bees 
gather  out  of  the  weepings  of  Pine . .  Trees . .  abundance,  both 
of  Honey  and  Wax.    1699  W.  Salmon  Phamt.  Bateana 
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(,71-^)  654  They  are  good  against  a  Gonorrhaea,  Whites, 
Gleets,  Weepings,  &c.  1730  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVl.  453 
The  mucous  Particles  and  Steams  arising  from  the  Lungs, 
made  a  constant  weeping  of  a  thin  slavery  Liquor  from  the 
Mouth  of  the  Pipe.  1744  Berkeley  Siris  §  28  I'he  weepings 
of  the  lentiscus  and  cypress.  1817  Mooke  Laliu  Kookh, 
Veiled  Prophet  490  Vases,  filled  with  Kishmee's  golden  wine, 
And  the  red  weepings  of  the  Shiraz  vine.  1877  A.  W.  Ben. 
NEXT  tr.  Thomfs  Bot,  48  A  process  on  which  depends,  for 
example,  the  '  weeping  '  of  wounded  grape-vines.  1889 
Welch  Naval  Archit.  x.  118  Any  weeping  of  the  rivets  or 
caulking  which  results,  is  rectified. 

3.  The  drooping  or  downward  sweep  (of  hair). 
1869  Blackmore  Loma  D.  viti.  The  dark  soft  weeping  of 

her  hair. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  weeping-viatck^  -scene  \ 
t  weeping-dale  =  *  vale  of  tears '  (Vale  sbX  2  b) ; 
■weeping-hole,  an  opening  through  which  mois- 
ture percolates ;  weeping-ripe  a,,  ready  to  weep  ; 
f  weeping-room,  opportunity  for  weeping  ; 
4weeping-spot,  a  spot  or  stain  where  a  tear  has 
fallen;  weeping-time,  -while,  a  time  when  one 
weeps  or  may  weep. 

c  X400  Pety  yob  410  in  26  Pol.  Poe?ns  134  In  thys  wofuU 
*wepyng  dale,  I  byde  alwey.  1866  Chamb.  EncycL  VIU. 
217/2  Holes  are  left  through  the  wall  called  '  Sweeping- 
holes'.  1903  C.  Bald  Indian  Tea\\\.  (1917)97  It  is  im- 
peratively necessary  to  have  weeping  holes,  to  carry  off 
any  water  which  may  get  behind  the  building.  1856  Kane 
Arctic  Expl.  II.  xi.  117  They  often  assemble  by  concert 
for  a  general  *weeping-match.  1548  Elyoi's  Diet.,  Lachr;y- 
mabundfts, .  .*wcepyng  rype.^  1588  Shaks.  L.  L,  L.  v.  ii. 
274  The  King  was  weeping  ripe  for  a  good  word.  XS93 — 
%HeH.  F/,  I.  iv.  172.  a  1614  Fletcher  P'alentiniari  i.iii. 
Then  as  Souldiers..they  tell  their  wounds  Even  weeping 
ripe  they  were  no  more  nor  deeper.  X&48  Herrick  Hesper., 
Pastorall  to  King  7  Behold  him  weeping  ripe.  i6ix  Chap- 
man Iliad  XXIV.  554  llion  Shall  finde  thee  *  weeping  roomes 
enow.  1809  A.  Henry  Trav.  285  Had  I  not  previously  been 
witness  to  a  *weeping-scene  of  this  description,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  been  apprehensive  of  some  disastrous  catastrophe. 
C1430  SyrGener.  (Roxb.)  2370  The  *weping  spottes  in  no 
wise  Thei  coude  with  noo  craft  gete  a-way  While  thei  had 
wesh  it  so  many  a  day.  c  1400  Love  Bmaveni.  Mirr.  (1907) 
191  And  of  thise  three  *wepynge  tymesspeketh  holy;  wntte. 
1893  F.  Thompson  Poems  71  Smile,  sweet  baby,  smile.  For 
you  will  have  *weeping-while. 

t  b.  Anat.j  as  weeping  comer  (of  the  eye) ; 
weeping-flesh,  the  lachrymal  caruncle  ;  weeping 
vein,  the  ophthalmic  vein.  Obs. 
To  ope  the  iveeping  vein  :  to  cause  weeping.  Poet, 
1543TRAHERON  Vigo's  C hir urg.  11.  iv.  257  b,  In  the  weping 
corners  of  the  eyes,  there  groweth  a  fistula  [etc.]._  1616 
Chapman  Odyss.  x.  519,  I  granted,  went,  and  op't  the 
weeping  veine  In  all  my  men.  1639  T.  de  Grey  Comfl, 
Horsem.  11.  i.  (1656)  65  The  Veines  which  we  do  usuallie 
open,  are;  First  the  two  7W////r-F«nw. .  .Secondlie,  we 
open  the  two  Eye  or  weeping-  Veines.  Ibid,  11,  xv.  494  First 
let  himbloudin  the  neck  and  weeping  veines.  1656  J.  Smith 
Pract.  Physick  120  A  Haw  in  the  Eye.  .is  discerned  from 
the  weeping  flesh,  because  the  roots  of  the  Nail  ever  Inclineth 
most  to  whitenesse.  Ibid.  345  An  Ulcer  of  the  weeping 
flesh,  namely  an  iEgylops. 

Weeping  (w/-pii]),/>/'/.  a,  [f.WEEPz'.-i--iNG2.] 

1.  That  weeps.    Said  of  persons,  also  of  the  eyes. 

c  1000  iELFRic  Josh.  vi.  ?i  Hi  ofslo5on..3a  wepende  clld. 
12^7  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  6938  pe  quene  was  \>o  vorjj  ilad 
mid  mooi  a  wepinde  eye  Of  bissopes  &  of  heyemen.  ci4aS 
Cursor  M.  14023  (Trin.)  Were  t>is  mon  prophete so ^ood  pis 
wepynge  wommon  {Earlier  texts  J>is  womman  wepand]  on 
him  wood  He  au5te  to  witen  what  she  were.  1450-1530 
Myrr,  Our  Lady e  11.  233  The  gretnes  of  godhed  was  mekely 
hyd  in  the  lytel  body  of  a  weping  chylde.  1554  Bury  Wills 
(Camden)  145,  I  bequeath  to  my  nece  Mary  Gifford..my 
ringe  with  the  wepinge  eie.  1575  Gascoigne  P'lo7verSy  Mask 
MountaC74te  164  That  so  he  might  be  shewed . .  Unto  us  all, 
whose  weeping  eyes  dyd  much  abhorre  the  sight.  1596 
Shaks.  Merch.  V,  i.  ii.  53,  I  feare  hee  will  proue  the  weep- 
ing Phylosopher  when  he  growes  old,  being  so  full  of  vn- 
mannerly  sadnesse  in  his  youth.  1617  R.  White  Cupid's 
Banishm.  in  Nichols  Progr.  Jas.  I  (1828)  III.  293  'Jhe 
Weeping  Drunkard  next.  1667  Dryden  Ind.  Etnp.  iv.  iv, 
Cyd.  More  cruel  than  the  Tyger  o*re  his  spoil ;  And  falser 
than  the  Weeping  Crocodile.  1697  —  Aineis  v.  797  Turning 
to  the  Sea  their  weeping  Eyes.  1706  Rowe  Ulysses  iv.  i, 
Sadly  attentive  to  the  weeping  Queen.  17x1  Steele  Sped. 
No.  252  T  3  There  is  something  so  moving  m  the  very  Image 
of  weeping  Beauty.  X748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1768)  IV. 
146  A  weeping  eye  indicates  a  gentle  heart.  X754  Gray 
Progr.  Poesy  44  Disease,  and  Sorrow's  weeping  train.  1848 
Dickens  Dombey  xxxv,  Edith  looked  down  upon  the  weep- 
ing girl,  and  once  kissed  her.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair 
xxxii,  He  had  taken  leave  of  his  weeping  sweetheart.  X884 
J.  VMiVi^^  Apost.  Life\\\.  124  When  men  speak  of  Jeremiah, 
they  think  of  him  as  the  weeping  prophet, 
•f  b.  absol.  Persons  weeping.    Obs. 

c  X48J  Monk 0/ Evesham  {hrh.)  2^  He.  -fulbitterlybeganne 
to  wepe  and  with  rennyng  terys  sorofully  sobbyd  as  wepyng 
doth  [L.  ut piorantes  solent], 

c.  Weeping  vionkey :  a  name  applied  to  the 
sapajous.     Cf.  Weeper  2, 

X834  M^MuRTRiE  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kin^d.  48  Their  name 
of  Weeping  Monkeys  is  derived  from  their  plaintive  voice. 

2.  Ofthe  voice,  the  countenance  ;  Tearful,  lachry- 
mose. Of  utterances  :  Accompanied  with  weeping, 
tearful.     Of  emotion  :  Expressed  by  weeping. 

c 900  Baeda's  Hist,  I.  xii,  Da..onsendon  hi  aerendwrecan 
to  Rome  mid  jewritum  &  wepindre  bene  [L.  lacrimosis 
Precibus],  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (I'horpe)  vi.  7  ForSam  be  Drihten 
hyrde  mine  wependan  stefne  [Vulg.  vocent  fletus  mei]. 
a  X300  Cursor  M.  17947  Wi|>  wefiynge  preyere.  1381  Wyclif 
Dan.  vi.  20  With  a  wepynge  voice  (Vulg.  voce  lacriniabili\. 
f  1400  26  Pol.  Poems  xi.  46  Repentaunce  make^  wepyng 
mon  [=  moan].  1561  Hoby  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtier  11. 
(1900)  i6[  For  undoubtedlye  it  is  not  ineete  for  a  Gentle 
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manne  to  make  weeping  and  laughing  faces.  X593  Shaks. 
2  Hen.  I"/,  I.  i.  34  Her  words  yclad  with  wisedomes 
Maiesty,  Makes  me  from  Wondring,  fall  to  Weeping  ioyes, 
Such  is  the  Fulnesse  of  my  hearts  content,.  1632  Lithgow 
Trav.  X.  457  Leauing  me  with  a  weeping  good-night.  1760- 
72  H.  Bkooke  Fool  ofQual,  (1809)  11.  154  Having  taken 
a  weeping  leave  of  all  the  family.  Ibid.  IV.  17  We  behold 
him  with  weeping  gratitude.  1827  Pollok  Course  T.  ix. 
1156  Bards. .bewailed  them  much,  With  doleful  instruments 
of  weeping  song. 

3.  t  a.  Weeping t ear s-i  abundant  weeping.  Rarely 
in  sing.  Obs. 

a  X470  Harding  Chron.  cxl.  x,  He  shroue  hym  then  vnto 
abbots  three  With  great  sobbyng  and  bye  contricion,  And 
wepyng  teares.  1471  Caxton  Recuyell  (Sommer)  644  I'he 
troians  loke  the  body  of  parys  with  wepyng  teres  and  bare 
hit  vnto  the  cyte.  X513  Douglas  JEneis  xiii.  iv,  40  Wyth 
sik  plente  of  bittir  wepand  teri=..  1560  tr.  y.  Fisher's  Godly 
Treat.  Bene/.  Frayer  H  i,  With  many  sighes  and  abound- 
aunce  of  wepyng  teares.  1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  1375  Many  a 
dry  drop  seem'd  a  weeping  teare,  Shed  for  the  slaughtred 
husband  by  the  wife,  1652  C.  E.  Stai-ylton  Herodian  i.  7 
This  Message  was  received  with  weeping  teares.  a  1700  Tri. 
Patience  in  Halliw.  Yorks.  Anihol.  (1851)  359  With  weep- 
ing tears  she  did  reply,  My  heart  is  overwhelm'd  with  grief. 
aiSzs  FoRBY  Voc.  E.  Avglia,  IVeeping'tears,  A  very  odd 
pleonasm,  but  in  very  common  use  for  excessive  sorrow. 

b.  Falling  or  issuing  in  drops  like  tears.  Now 
rare  or  Obs. 

x686  Plot  Staffordsh.  79  The  Springs  on,  or  near  the  tops 
of  hills,  if  weak  and  weeping,  may  proceed  from  rains.  1704 
Pope  Windsor  For.  30  Let  India  boast  her  plants,  nor  envy 
we  The  weeping  amber  or  the  balmy  tree.  X735  J.  Price 
Stone.br.  Thames  6  To  empty  out  the  weeping  Waterand 
Springs.  1766  Complete  Farmer  s.v.  LuceJ-n,  Except  it  be 
obstructed  by  a  stratum  of  rock,  or  chilled  at  root  by  weep- 
ing springs.  X827  Pollok  Course  T.  v.  98  'ihough  poets. . 
talked  and  sang  Of  brooks,  and  crystal  founts,  and  weeping 
dews.  183X  WoRDSW.  Sonnet  Depart.  Sir  W.  Scott  i  A 
trouble,  not  of  clouds,  or  weeping  rain .  .Engendered. 

4.  Exuding  moisture :  a.  Of  soil :  Oozing, 
swampy. 

1577  B.  GooGE  Hereslach's  Husb.  i.  17  b,  Vf  it  be  wette  or 
weepyng  ground,  or  subiect  vnto  other  inconueniences.  15J7 
Shaks.  Z.tfZ'^rV  Compl.  39  A  riuer..Vpon  whose  weeping 
margent  she  was  set.  x6a5  Markham  Inrichment  Weald 
Kent  9  The  Haisell  ground  being  dry,  and  not  subiect  to 
Winter-springs,  or  teares  of  water  (for  which  some  call  such, 
A  whining  or  weeping  ground)  is  10  be  handled  thus.  Ibid.  19 
A  sandy  and  graueliy  ground  that  is  wet  and  weeping.  X644 
G.  Plattes  in  Hartlib' s  Legacy  (1655)  216  The  last  Experi- 
ment, shewing  how  weeping  land  may  be  drained  where 
there  is  no  level.  ax7oo  Evelyn  Diary  2  June  1676,  The 
soil  a  cold  weeping  clay,  not  answering  the  expence.  X707 
Mortimer  Husb.  33  Ray-Grass,  .is  reckoned  to  grow  on 
any  Land,  but  chiefly  in  Cold  sour  Cl.iys,  and  weeping 
Grounds.  i8ox  P'armer's  Mag.  Nov.  409  Upon  poor,  weak, 
weeping  clays,  where.. the  dung  is  locked  up, ..the  appli- 
cation of  lime  is  equally  salutary.  X813  Vancouver  Agric. 
Devon  40  The  shaley  rock,  covered  with  a  grey  loam  of  a 
moderate  staple,  and  producing  a  very  wet  and  weeping 
surface.  18x6  Trial  Berkeley  Poachers  30  There  I  could 
see,  for  there  was  a  wet  or  weeping  place,  the  tracks  of 
sixteen  men. 

b.  Path.  Ofthe  eyes:  Running,  watering.  Also 
of  diseased  tissues  or  structures  from  which  moisture 
exudes.  Weeping  eczema^  a  variety  of  eczema 
characterized  by  abundant  exudation. 

1580  Blundevil  Curing  Horses  Dis.  xxviii.  15  Of  weeping 
or  watering  eies.  18x0  Sporting  Mag.  XXXV.  140  It  ap- 
peared that  at  the  lime  of  sale  the  horse  had  weeping  eyes. 
1899  Ailbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VJII.  503  A  general  raw,  red, 
weeping  surface  is  produced.  Ibid.  60B  Squamous  or  weep- 
ing eczema.  Ibid.  749  The  epidermis  is  exfoliated,  .leaving 
the  skin  underneath  red  and  tender  but  never  moist  or 
weeping  as  in  eczema. 

c.  In  general  use. 

XS50  Bale  Acts  Engl.  Votaries  11.  O  vj,  I  coulde  here 
shewe  ye  wonders  of  wepinge  Roodes,  and  sweating  ladies. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  i.  647  The  yawning  Earth 
discloi'd  th'  Abyss  of  Hell  :  Tlie  weeping  Statues  did  the 
Wars  foretel.  X710  Hilman  Tusser  Rediv.  Apr.  (1744)  45 
His  Bark  clean  without  fungi  or  Toad-stools,  no  weeping 
Holes  or  decayed  Boughs  upon  him.  1805  R.  W.  Dickson 
Pract.  Agric.  I.  283  Oozing  springs,,  .weeping  rocks.  X903 
E.  Childers  Riddle  of  Sands  ix.  92,  I  returned,  with  a 
shock,  to  the  present,  to  the  weeping  walls,  the  discoloured 
deal  table,  the  ghastly  breakfast  litter. 

d.  f  Weeping  Bower ^  the  name  given  in  Barbados 
to  a  tree  that  exudes  a  gum  of  some  kind.  Weep' 
ing  Gum,  the  name  of  two  species  of  Eucalyptus, 
E.  pauctflora  and  E,  viminalis  (Morris  Austral 
Engl.  s.v.  Guni). 

1696  Plukenet  AlmagestujnV^XiS.  1769  II.  43  Arbor.. 
Scenam  topiariam  efTormans  Lachrymifera,  forte  Stacteflua, 
s.  Myrrham  Hquidam  fundens. . .  Nostratibus  Colonis  Weep- 
ing Bower  nuncupala. 

5.  Of  climate,  weather,  skies,  etc, :  Dripping, 
rainy. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  i.  iii.  61  A  naked  subiect  to  the 
Weeping  Clouds,  a  1668  Denham  To  Sir  John  Mennis 
I  All  on  a  weeping  Monday, .  .Little  Admiral  John  To 
Bologne  is  gone.  1771  Smollett  Humphry  CI.  6  Sept., 
This  country  would  be  a  perfect  paradise,  if  it  was  not, 
like  Wales,  cursed  with  a  weeping  climate.  18:9  Keats 
Othos.  V.  39  Gauzes  of  silver  mist,  I^oop'd  up  with  cords  of 
twisted  wreathed  light,  And  tassell'd  round  with  weeping 
meteors  !  x83X  Scott  Pirate  iv,  The  inconveniences 
arising  from  a  cold  soil  and  a  weeping  climate.  X844  H. 
Stephens  Bk.  Farm  III.  981  In  a  weeping  season,  the  hay 
on  one  property  was  effectually  saved  by  the  use  of  the 
tedding-machine.  X846  Mrs.  A.  Marsh  Father  Darcy 
xxxviii,  It  was  a  weeping  day — a  cold,  cloudy  day,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  September.  1884  Annik  S.  Swan  Carlotvrie 
ii.  30  The  rain  still  falling  desolately  from  weeping  skies. 
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1896  Kipling  Seven  Seas,  Three  Sealers^  The  weeping  fog 

rolled  fold  on  fold  the  wrath  of  man  to  cloak. 

trans/.  1615  Chapman  Odyss,  xix.  646  loy  and  griefe  to- 
gether Her  brest  inuaded :  and  of  weeping  weather  Her 
eyes  stoixl  full. 

6.  Used  to  designate  trees  (less  frequently  other 
plants)  the  branches  of  which  arch  over  and  hang 
down  drooping.  Chiefly  in  the  distinctive  names 
of  particular  species  or  varieties.  [So  F.  pkureur 
in  sanle  pkureur  weeping  willow,  frene  pUtirctir 
weeping  ash.] 

Weeping  oak^  the  Califomian  white  oak,  Quercus  lohata  \ 
also,  a  cultivated  variety  of  the  English  oak,  Quercus  Robur. 
The  -weeping  ask,  beech,  birch,  eim,  etc  are  varieties  of 
certain  species  of  those  tree> ;  in  botanical  works  they  are 
designated  by  the  addition  of  pendula  after  the  specific 
name.    See  also  Weeping  Willow. 

x6o6  N.  B[axter1  Sydney  s  Ourania  F  4  b;  The  weeping 
Elme,  the  Beech,  the  B>Tch.  1791  W.  Gilpin  Forest  j 
Scenery  I.  41  There  is  another  variety  also  of  this  tree, 
called  the  weeping  elm.  Ibid.  66  Of  the  white  birch  there 
is  a.  .variety,  sometimes  called  the  lady-birch,  or  the  weep- 
ing-birch.  1807  J.  E.  Smith  Phys.  Bot.  61  The  weeping 
variety  of  the  Common  Ash.  1838  Loudon  Arboretum 
II.  1214  Fraxinus  pendu/a... The  pendulous,  or  weeping 
Ash.  /bid.  III.  1691  Betula pendu/a.  .the  weeping  Birch.  ; 
Ibid.  1732  Quercus  Penduta.. the  Weeping  Oak.  /bid. 
J952  Fagus  pendula.. itit  weeping  Beech.  1849  Florist 
973  Among  weeping  trees,  we  found  the  weeping  purple 
Beech,  the  weeping  Holly,  the  new  weeping  Elm, ..th'e 
weeping  Vew,  the  weeping  Oak,  weeping  silver  Fir,  and 
weeping  red  Cedar.  1865  Gosse  Land  <5-  Sea  (1874)  343 
The. .rhizome  of  Goniophlebium  dissimile.  .allows  to  droop 
on  every  side  its  long,  weeping  fronds.  1868  ReP.  U.  S. 
Commissioner  Agyic.  (1869)  20J  Weeping  and  drooping 
trees.  s88a  Proc.  Beriv.  Nat.  Club  IX.  No.  iiL  436  At  the 
upper  end  stands.. a  purple  beech,  and  a  weeping  elm, 
there  being  weeping  ashes  elsewhere.  1895  Cornish  Wild 
Eng.  92  On  the  shaded  bank,  a  line  of  weeping-birches  dips 
into  the  pool.  1898  Morris  Austral  Engl.  171  Rice  Grass, 
Meadow,  Microtxna  stipoides.  Called  also  Weeping  Grass, 
/bid.  506  Weeping- Myall,  an  Australian  tree,  Acacia  pen- 
dnla.  Cunn. 

Weeping  Cross. 

1.  A  place-name  occurring  in  several  English 
counties,  presumably  indicating  the  site  of  a  stone 
cross  (now  destroyed)  formerly  known  by  this 
designation. 

The  present  Ordnance  Map  shows  places  so  named  (i) 
about  2  miles  S.K.  of  Shrewsbury ;  (2}  about  3  miles  S.E.  of 
Stafford  ;  (3)  about  2  miles  S.E.  of  Banbury  j  (4)  near  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  (see  quot.  a  1500) ;  (5)  near  Ludlow.  See  also 
quot  1893.  All  the  places  seem  to  be  at  cross-roads.  It  is 
said  that  the  remains  of  the  *  weeping  cross '  near  Banbury 
were  removed  tn  1803  (Beeslcy  Hist,  Banbury,  1841);  with 
reference  to  that  near  Ludlow  cf.  quot.  1826.  It  is  usually 
assumed  that  the  name  indicates  that  acts  of  devotion  at 
these  crosses  were  enjoined  upon  penitents,  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  evidence  of  this.  Pennant's  explanation 
(quot  1782)  seems  to  be  merely  a  conjecture;  another  con- 
jecture ( Beesley /^jj^.  Banbury)  is  that  the  cross  marked 
the  place  at  which  bodies  carried  to  interment  were  set 
down  for  the  bearers  to  rest. 

[axsoo  in  Eeut  Anglian  (1887-8)  11.  226  [Bury  St.  Ed. 
munds.]  Falda  inciptt  juxta  riperam  apud  Wlnotbes,  ct  pro* 
cedit  ita  uherius  ascendendo  versus  Austrum  usque  ad 
Cruccm  Lacrymantem]  1675  Ogilbv  Britannia  (1698)39 
At  21*3  come  to  Weeping-Cross  a  noted  Place,  where  4 
Ways  meet;.. and  at  22*7  enter  Banbury.     178J  Pennant 

ronrn.  from  Chester  7%  After  leaving  the  town  [Stafford] 
crossed  the  Wolverhampton  Navigation  at  Kadford 
Bridge..  .A  little  further  ts  Weeping  Cross;  so  stiled  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  antient  place  of  execuuon.  1836  T. 
SVrigut  Hist.  Ludlow  (ed.  3)  175  Passing  along  tlie  road 
which  leaves  the  town  at  the  bottom  of  Holgate  Fee,  we 
come  to  a  small  tumj>  of  earth  and  stones  which  marks  the 
boundary  of  the  parish.  The  name  of  the '  Weeping  Cross  ', 
yet  retained  by  this  land  mark  serves  to  preserve  the  tradi- 
tionary record  of  a  Crow.  1893  Dublin  ^/t-.  July  557  There 
is  a  road  outside  Salisbury  named  *  King  John's  Lane,' 
leading  from  Clarendon  to  Old  Sarum;  tt  is  crossed  by 
another  road,  and  at  this  point  there  is  a  clump  of  elm-trees. 
These  trees  are  known  as  *  the  weeping  cross  trees.' 

2.  Used  allusively,  esp.  in  the  proverbial  phrase 
To  come  honu  by  Weeping  CrosSj  to  suffer  grievous 
disappointment  or  failure. 

Cf.  the  occasional  variants  'to  come  home  by  broken 
cross'  (1662  Howell  New  Engl.  Gramm.,  Peramb.  SptJtn 
68)  and  '  to  make  our  prayers  at  whining  crosse'  (1602  :  see 
Whining  vbl.  sb.  b). 

1579  GossoN  Sch.  Abuse  i\Th.)  46  They. .pull  the  house 
on  their  owne  beds,  returne  home  by  weeping  Crosse,  and 
fewe  of  them  come  to  an  honest  ende.  x^fio  LvLV  Euphues 
(.Arb.)  243  The  tyme  will  come  when  comming  home  by 
weeping  crosse,  thou  shalt  confesse  [etc.].  1599  Greens 
Upst.  Courtier  D  2,  Hecrein  I  hold  the  Tailor  for  a  neces. 
sary  memljer  to  teach  proud  nouices  the  way  to  weeping 
crosse.  i6ia  Wither  Pr.  Henries  Obseq.  Dcd.  A  3,  For 
here  I  raourne,  for  your-our  publike  losse;  And  doe  my 
pennance,  at  the  Weeping  Crosse.  16*5  Fletcher  &  Shir- 
ley Nt.  Walker  i.  i,  One  is  a  kind  of  weeping  cross,  Jack, 
A  gentle  Purgatory.  1643  Trapp  Gen.  iv.  16  God  fctclit 
Jonas  home  ai^ain  by  weeping- cross.  1665  J.  Davies  tr. 
Scarron's  Novels  ii.  iv.  125  And  so  the  poor  Boy  was  forc'd 
to  get  back  again  to  Madrid  with  a  weeping-cross.  1741 
OzF.LL  tT.  Brantome*s  Sp.  Rhodom.  (1744)  56  Making  an 
Irruption  into  Provence,  he  came  home  by  Weeping-Cross. 
1884  W.  Morris  Archit.  -V  Hist.  (1900)  i0  How  different 
that  {sc.  artistic  finish!  is  from  mechanical  or  trade  finish, 
some  of  us,  at  least,  have  learned,  maybe,  by  the  way  of 
Weeping  Cross. 

t  WeepiHgly,  a.  Obs,  rare-\  [f.  Weeping 
ppi.  a. -t--LYl.J     TearfuL 

^  ^1440  Gesta  Rom.  IxL  (1B78)  259  The  Emperoure  gothe 
into  swichca  chaumbr  glad  I-nowe,  but  when  he  comyihe 
oute^al  his  visage  is  wepingly  [tota/acies  eius est lacrimosa\. 
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Weepingly  (wrpiqli),  adv.  [f. Weeping//*/,  a, 

+  -LY  2.]  In  a  weeping  manner. 
1340  Ayenb.  192  Huct  yefVe  is  t^t..^et  J)e  on  nimj>  gled 
liche  and  J?e  oJ?er  hit  lyest  wepindeliche?  C1450  Lovelich 
Merlin  7205  Ful  tendirly  the  teres  he  dide  down  lete,  and 
so  wepyngly  he  torned  ageyn.  1565  Cooper  Thesaurus, 
Lachrymose,,  .weepyngly :  as  though  one  wepte.  1597 
Shaks.  Lover's  Compl.  207  I'heir  kind  acceptance  wepingly 
beseecht.  i6ax  Lady  M.  Wroth  Urania  76  Thy  sap  doth 
weepingly  bewray  thy  paine,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Creiv,  Mazodlin,  weepingly  Drunk.  1876  M  iss  Brouchton 
y^oan  I.  XXX,  It  is  four  months,  .since  Wolferstan  went— 
since,  weepingly,  his  love  said,  to  him,  'God  keep  you, 
Anthony  ! '  1890  W.  C.  Russell  Ocean  Trag,  II.  xxv.  259 
My  mind  revolving,  .blackly  and  weepingly. 

Weeping  willow.  [See  Weeping  ppL  a.  6. 
Cf,  F.  saule  pittireur^  G.  trauer-,  tkrdnenweide.'\ 
A  species  of  willow,  Salix  babylonica^  a  large  tree, 
native  of  Eastern  Asia,  having  long  and  slender 
pendulous  branches,  cultivated  in  Europe  as  an 
ornamental  tree  and  regarded  as  symbolical  of 
mourning. 

^  1731  Miller  t7ar<f.  Dicf.tSa2ix%  crienialts, . .The  "Weep- 
ing  willow.  X755  Young  Centaur  III.  Wks.  1757  IV.  171 
Their  wretched  joys  flourish,  like  dismal  weeping  willows 
watered  by  a  ditch.  x8zo  Scott  Lady  of  L.  i.  xvii,  Eddy- 
ing..The  weeping  willow  twig  to  lave.  1898  '  Mkrriman  ' 
Roden's  Comer  xx'i.  224  A  weeping-willow,  trimly  trained  in 
the  accurate  Dutch  fashion. 

tWee'ply,  a.  Obs,  rare.  [f.  Weep  sb.  or  v,-¥ 
-LY  1.]     Lamentable,  tearful. 

C1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  i.  pr.  I  (1868)  5  My  wepli  com_- 
plcynte  \querimoniam  lacrimabilem\  /bid.  \u.  met.  xii. 
106  By  hys  wepely  [v.  r.  wepply]  songes  \Jlebilibus  modis]. 

Weepy  (wrpi),  a.     [f.  Weep  v.  +  -t  1.] 

f  1.  Weeping,  mournful.  Obs. 

160J  D.wisoN  Poet.  Rapsody  Ca,  And  when  I  weep.  And 
sigh  full  deep,  A  weepy  sighing  Voice  againe  thou  lendest. 

2.  Inclined  to  weep  or  shed  tears,  tearful, 

1863  '  Holme  Lee  '  A.  Warleigh  II.  95  She  appeared  with 
.  .her  watery  eyes  more  weepy  than  ever.  1894  Du  Maurier 
Trilby  \\.  (igia)  x66  The  bold  dragoon  sang. .'My  Sister 
Dear',. .with  such  pathos,,  .that  his  audience  felt  almost 
weepy  in  the  midst  of  their  jollification.  1807  Bram  Stoker 
Dracula  xix.  (1912)  276,  I  shall  put  a  bolu  face  on,  and  if 
I  do  feel  weepy,  he  shall  never  see  it. 

3.  dial.   Exuding  moisture,  damp,  oozy. 

i8a5  Jennings  Observ.  Dial.  W.  Eng.y  Weepy,  abounding 
with  springs;  moist.  1879  Miss  Jackson  Shropsk.  Word- 
bk.  s.  v.,  One  o'  the  fat  cheeses  is  weepy.  1886  W.  Somerset 
Word'bk.  s.  v.,  Terr'ble  weepy  field  o  ground.  1906  Rif- 
ling Puck  of  Pookas  Hill  196  An  old  marlpit  full  of  black 
water,  where  weepy,  hairy  moss  hangs  round  the  stumps 
of  the  willows  and  alders. 

Wee'qnashing,  vbL  sb.  U.S.  Also  .wig- 
wassing.  [f.  Alijonkin  wigwas  birch-bark  (canoe) 
+  -JNG  1.]  The  spearing  of  eels  or  fish  from  a 
canoe  by  torchlight. 

1888  GooDE^«/^r.^MA/J436  Vast  quantities  [of  suckers] 
are  taken.. by  spearing  by  torchlight  or  *weequashing\ 
xooa  A.  F.  Chambkrlain  in  Jrnl.Amer.  Folk-lore  Oct..  267 
1  he  word  tveequashing,  or  tvig%vassing^  would  seem  to  be 
derived. .from  'zviffwas,SL  widespread  AIgonkian..tcrm  for 
*  birch  bark*,  the  immediate  source  ot  the  word  being 
Passamaquoddy  or  Micmac 

Weer,  obs.  form  of  Wkib,  and  var.  Werb  Obs. 

Weer,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Weak  v.,  Be  v. 

C1400  Beryn  9617  And  therfor  wisdom  weer..Nevir  to 
dele  with  hem.     Ibid.  3049  And  wher  weer  )>qw  Iboie? 

"Weerd,  obs,  form  of  Weird. 

"Weere,  var.  Veere,  spring  ;  obs.  form  of  Wbie. 

Weerie,  obs.  form  of  Weauy  v. 

Weerish,  var.  Weabish  a. 

Weerne,  var.  Warn  v.'^  Obs. 

Weerock,  var.  Wibrock. 

Wees,  obs,  form  of  was  :  see  Be  v. 

"Weesand,  obs.  form  of  Weasand. 

Weese,  weezeCwfz),  z/.  Obs.  txc.  dial.  Forms: 
I  wSsan,  5  weso,  6-7  wheeze,  S-9  dial,  weeze, 
6-  weese.  [OE,  whan  {;.—*wdsjan),  f.  w6s  Ooze 
5b.^'\     inlr.  To  ooze,  drip  or  distil  gently. 

c\oooSax.  Leeckd.  II.  44  ponne  acrest  onjinne  se  heals- 
jund  wesan.  14..  Seven  Deadly  Sins  58  in  Pol,  Rel.  ff  L. 
Poems  (1903)  346  He  toke  me  *  carytas ',  and  put  it  in  a  clout. 
And  bade  me  bame  me  well  aboute,  when  nit  wolde  other 
water  or  wese.  a  1555  Uradford  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  303, 
I  will  not  speak  of  the  often  wcesing  out.  1591  Sylvester 
Du  Barter  1.  ii.  79  At  his  knots  his  Water  wheezes  forth. 
c  i6so  Z.  Bovo  Zion's  Flo^oers  (1855)  11  It  seemes  I  heare 
the  water  wheesing  in.  1790  D.  Morison  /*oems  105  Yon 
greetin'  cheese,  Krae  which  the  tears  profusely  weeze.  18. . 
m  var.  dial. :  see  Eng.  Vial.  Did.  s.  v.  Weeze. 

Weese,  var.  Wase. 

Weese  allan  (aho  wease  alley),  an  alleged 
local  name  of  the  skua  (cf.  Scouty-aulin). 

1849  Zoologist  VII.  3393  The  common  skua  is  a  *  wease- 
alley '.  1885  SwAiNSON  Prov.  Names  Birds  sio  Richard- 
son's ^\i\xz.{Stercorariuscrepidatus'). .  .\l ^iAi  allan  (Orkney 
Isles). 

Wee8el(l :  see  Weasel,  Wekzle. 

Weeshy  (wrjl),  a,  Anglo-Irish.  [Of  obscure 
origin.     Cf.  Wee  a.]     Very  small,  tiny. 

1830  Carleton  Traits  /r.  Peasantry  {1843)  I.  141  The 
first  man  he  met  was  the  weeshy  fraction  of  a  tailor,  as 
nimble  as  a  hare.  184a  Lover  Handy  Andy  iii,  And  what 
weeshec  little  balls  tbim  is,  sir.  1894  M'^Nultv  Misther 
O'/iyan  V.  48,  I  had  lamed.. as  a  weeshy  lad,  to  repate 
some  '  Spaches  from  the  Dock  '. 
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Weesil(l,  var.  ff.  Weasel,  Weezle  Obs. 

f^ee'Sle,  z*.  Obs.  rarr'^.  [dim.  of  Weese  z/.] 
inlr.  To  ooze. 

aisSS  Bradford  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  304  For  a  time 
the  streams  of  our  affections  may  be  stopped. .;  howbeit  so 
yet  they  will  weesel  out  now  and  then. 

Weesle,  obs.  form  of  Weasel. 
Weeson,  obs.  form  of  Weasand. 
Weesp,  Sc.  form  of  Wisp  sb. 
Weesshe,  ?obs.  form  of  Wish  v. 
Wee^st  heart,  var.  of  the  northern  dial,  phrase 
wae^s  t' heart :  see  Woe  sb. 

1695  CoNGREVE  Love  for  L.  11.  ii,  Nurse,  where's  your 
young  Mistress?  Nurse.  Wee'st  heart,  I  know  not,  they're 
none  of  'em  come  home  yet. 

Weet  (w;t),Z'.^  arch.  Also6wete,6-7  weete, 
[repr,  MK.  wele{n,  var.  ff.  wite{n  inf.  and  \\.  pres. 
ind.  and  subj.,  and  wile  imperative  and  sing.  pres. 
subj.,  of  Wit  v.  (for  the  other  parts  of  the  verb  see 
W^OTz;.,  WiSTf.).  From  the  middle  of  the  i6ihc., 
if  not  earlier,  the  form  weet  seems  to  be  obsolete 
in  ordinary  speech,  but  down  to  the  second  decade 
of  the  17th  c.  it  was  frequent  as  a  literary  archaism 
(chiefly  ^tJ^/.),  as  attributed  in  the  drama  to  rustic 
speakers,  and  as  a  variant  of  wit  in  the  phrases  to 
do  or  give  (a  person)  to  wit,  {that  is)  to  wit.  The 
archaistic  use  in  the  i6th  and  early  17th  c.  was 
confined  to  the  inf.,  the  plural  present,  and  the 
present  participle;  but  the  poets  of  the  iSth  c. 
and  later,  who  have  used  the  word  in  imitation  of 
Spenser,  have  often  treated  it  as  a  regular  verb,  with 
I  sing.  pres.  I  weet,  and  inflexions  weets,  xveeted. 

For  the  examples  oiivete  before  1550,  and  of  the  phrases 
above-mentioned  in  which  to  iveet  =  '  to  wit ',  see  Wit  r.] 

a.  trans.  To  know  (a  fact,  the  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion) ;  also  with  clause  as  obj.  b.  intr.  To  know 
of  something. 

In  Shaks.  only  once  ;  see  quot,  1606. 

a  1547  SuRRtY  yEneis  11.  144  Then  we  in  dout  to  Phebus 
temple  sent  Euripilus,  to  wete  the  prophesye.  1560  Pilking- 
TON  Aggeus  Dj,  Thy  money. .shal  waste  away,  thou  not 
weetynge  how  nor  when.  1561  T.  Hoby  tr.  Castiglione''s 
Courtyer  in.  (1577)  O  vj  b,  The  innocent  children,  that  could 
not  only  be  in  no  fault,  but  not  so  much  as  weetting  of  their 
faihers  yll  dooings.  1575  Gamm.  Gurlon  11.  iii,  Tush,  man, 
is  Gammers  neele  found  ?  That  chould  gladly  weete  !  1384 
R.  Scot  Diicov.  Witchcr.  xv.  xxvi.  (1886)  443  Then  would  I 
w^et  of  our  witchmoiigers  the  reason  why.  1590  Spenser 
P'.  Q.  I.  V.  3  Forth  he  comes  into  the  commune  hall,  Where . . 
waite  him  many  a  gazing  eye,  To  weet  what  end  tostraunger 
knights  may  fall.  /bid.  i.  xii.  3  That  aged  Sire.. looked 
forth,  to  weet,  if  true  indeede  Those  tydings  were.  1594 
Cakew  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  Author's  Pief.,  Curious 
parents  may  haue  an  art  and  maner  to  discouer  the  wit  of 
their  children,  and  may  weet  bow  to  set  each  of  them  in 
hand  with  that  science  wherein  he  shall  principally  profit. 
,  1599  T.  M[oufet}  Silkivortues  53  Others  diuine  that  they 
themselues  did  weete  No  other  tree  could  yeelde  their  silken 
threede.  1603  G.  Owen  Pembrokesh.  (1891)  103  When  Pei- 
ceilye  weareth  a  hatte  All  Pembrokeshire  shall  weete  of  that. 
x6o6  Shaks.  A>tt.  <5-  CI.  i.  i.  39  In  which  I  binde  One  paine 
of  punishment,  the  world  to  weete  We  stand  vp  Peerelesse. 

X706  Prior  Ode  to  Queen  iv.  Me  all  too  mean  for  such 
a  Task  I  weet,  17x7  —  .^/;/m  11.  289  Well  I  weet,  thy  cruel 
Wrong  Adorns  a  nobler  Poet's  Song,  a  l^^\ —  Wandering 
Pilgr-  5  The  gracious  Knight  full  well  does  weet.  Ten 
fartnings  ne'er  will  do,  To  keep  a  man  each  day  in  meat 
1741  Shenstone  Schoolm.  251  Nor  weeting  how  tlie  Muse 
should  soar  on  liigh  Wisheth,  poor  starvling  elf!  his  paper 
kite  may  fly.  1747  [G.  KinLicv]  Psyche  x.  in  Museum  III. 
83  Thou  weetest  not  what  Med'cines  in  them  are.  1751 
Mendez  Seasons  xi.  in  Pcarch  Collect.  Foetus  (1768)  II.  238 
And  while  the  lambs  in  fainter  voices  bleat,  Their  mothers 
hang  their  head,  in  doleful  plight  I  weet.  18x7  Shelley  Rev. 
Islam  IV.  xiy.  But,  when  one  meets  Another  at  the  shrine, 
he  inly  weets,  I'hough  he  says  nothing,  that  the  truth  is 
known,  a  1846  Lundie  Mission.  Life  Samoa  iii.  17  Ah  ! 
little  weet  those  who  dwell  at  ease  among  their  own  people, 
what  the  missionary  endures  !  j86i  1'atmore  Angel  in  Ho. 
II.  II.  XV,  Nature's  infinite  ostent  Of  lovely  flowers.  .'Ihat 
weet  not  whether  any  heed.  x86s  Swinburne  Poems  ^ 
Ballads,  St.  Dorothy  302  'Ihat  is  a  noble  scripture,  well  I 
weet.  That  likens  women  to  an  empty  can.  1886  R.  F.  Bur- 
ton Arab.  Nts.  (abr.  ed.)  1.  111  Well  weeting  that  Fortune 
is  fair  and  constant  to  no  man. 

Weet  (wjl),  int.  and  v.^  [Echoic.  Cf.  Weet- 
WEET  and  Tweet.]  a.  if/t.  An  imitation  of  the 
cry  of  certain  small  birds,  b.  v.  intr.  Of  a  bird  : 
To  chirp  or  twitter.  Hence  Wee'tiug  ppl.  a. 
Also  Wee't-bird,  the  wryneck. 

185a  Zoologist  X.  3649,  I  was  completely  surrounded  by 
curious,  restless  weeting  little  willow-wrens.  1863  Wise  New 
/•'orest  186  The  wry-neck.. is  in  the  Forest  known  as  the 
'  weet.bird ',  from  its  peculiar  cry  of  'weet',  which  it  will 
repeat  at  short  intervals  for  an  hour  together.  01897  LadvC. 
GuKDON  Suffolk  Tales  etc.  160  A  robin  weeting  or  chirping 
at  the  window  foretells  a  death  in  the  bouse. 

"Weet(e,  obs.  and  Sc.  forms  of  Wet. 

Weete,  obs.  form  of  Wheat. 

X464  Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  I.  68  The  chircbemen  of 
Dudcote  wer  in  bargenyng  off  a  ryke  of  weete  for  the  welfare 
and  help  off  the  church. 

Weetingly,  obs.  var.  Wittingly  adv.  (Cf. 
Weet  vX  and  next.) 

x54a  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph,  23  b,  That  a  manne  should 
weetyngly&  willingly  come  in  the  presence,  .of  theim.  1570 
Levins  Manip.  100/45  Weetingly,  sciens  &  prmdens.  1596 
Spenser  F.  Q.  vi.  iii.  1 1  This  ill  state, . .  To  which  she  for  his 
sake  had  weetingly  Now  brought  her  selfe.    X64J  H.  More 


WEETLESS. 

Saitff  Sani  II.  i.  ni.  XV,  That  man  is  wood  That  weetingly 
hastes  on  the  thing  he  hates. 

WeetleSS  (wrtles),  a.  arch.  [f.  Weet  v.^  + 
-LESS.  App.  coined  by  Spenser ;  distinct  from 
witUss.']  Unknowing,  unconscious,  f  Also  (quot. 
Jr75)>  meaningless. 

1579  Spknsbr  Shrph.  Cat.  July  35  Sykcr,  thous  but  a  laesie 
looni,  and  rekesmuch  of  thyswinck,  That  with  fond  termes, 
and  wectlcssc  words  to  blere  myne  eyes  doest  thinke.  [E.  K. 
Ghsstt  Weetlesse,  not  vnderstoode.]  1390  —  F,  Q.  in.  ii-  26 
But  the  false  Archer,  which  that  arrow  shot  So  slyly,  that  she 
did  not  feele  the  wound,  Did  smyle  full  smoothly  at  her  weet- 
lesse  wofull  siound.  1596  Ihd.  vi.  viii.  47  And  now  all  weet- 
lesse  of  the  wretched  stormes  In  which  his  loue  was  lost,  he 
slept  full  fast.  1747 [  f .  Upton]  Nrtv  Canto  F.  Q,  xix.  13  Nath- 
less  the  Soul,  from  her  true  heavenly  Way,  Caught  by  some 
Semblance  fair,  too  wectless  wends  astray.  [Footn.^  Weet- 
UsSf  thoughtless,  careless,  unknowing :  too  thoughtless  goes 
astray.]  1751  Mkndez  Seasons  xxx.  in  Pearch  CHlect. 
Poems  (1768)  1 1. 946  Or  how  the  way-ward  mother  to  chastise 
When  from  her  vetchy  nest  the  weetless  vagrant  hies,  1767 
MiCKLE  Concub.  r.  xx,  Bashfully  theweetlesse  Boy  did  look. 
i8os  Levden  Cout  of  Kteldar  xxxviii,  'Twas  here  for 
Mangerton's  brave  lord  A  bloody  feast  was  set,  Who  weet- 
less, at  the  festal  board,  The  bull's  broad  frontlet  met.  1814 
Cary  Dantey  Parad.  x.  31  And  1  was  with  him,  weetless  of 
ascent,  But  as  a  man,  that  weets  him  come,  ere  thinking. 
x8a9  G,  Darlkv  Wedding  Wake,  Anniv,  73  Look  how  the 
weetless,  reckless  air  Moves  its  dead  tresses  now  !  a  1849 
Man'Cas  Poems  (1859)  256  Mother  dear,  thy  happy  heart  is 
wectless  of  my  dolour. 

Weet-weet,  im,  and  sbX    [Echoic] 

1.  int.  (wrt|Wrt).  An  imitation  of  the  cry  of  cer- 
tain birds,  esp.  the  sandpiper  and  chaffinch.  Also 
sb.  as  the  name  for  this  cry. 

1808-13  A.  Wilson  Amer.  Ontitk.  (1831)  III.  170,  I  could 
still  hear  their  low  note  of  iveet  weet,  as  they  approached 
near  to  the  vessel  below  me.  1831  Howitt  Seasons  (1837) 
106  The  weet-weet  and  pink-pink  of  the  chaffinch.  1843 
Zoologist  I.  221  The  *  weet  weet '  of  the  sandpiper, 

2.  sb.  (wrtwft).  Used  as  a  name  for  the  sandpiper. 

i8sa  Macgillivray  Brit.  Birds  IV.  350  Actitis.  Weet- 
weet.  Ibid.t  The  Weet-weets  are  small  migratory  birds, 
which  frequent  the  sandy  and  muddy  margins  of  lakes,  rivers, 
and  estuaries.  Ibid.  351  Actitis  Hyfioteucos.  The  White- 
breasted  Weet-weet.  Ibid.  356  Actitis  macularia.  The 
Spotted  Weet-weet.  186a  Johns  Brit.  Birds  625  Weet-weet, 
the  Common  Sandpiper. 

il  Weet-weet  (wr*t|Wft),  sbJ^  [Native  Aus- 
tralian :  see  quot.  187S.]  An  Australian  toy  (see 
quot.  1 87S),  contrived  to  be  capable  of  being  thrown 
to  a  great  distance. 

1878  R.  B.  SmiiTh  Aborigines  of  Victoria  I.  352  The  play- 
thing (Fig.  X70)  called  by  the  natives  of  the  Yarra  Wi-tch- 
wi'tch,We-a-vjitckt,  Weet-weet,  or  !ya-z'oit,is oneofthcmost 
extraordinary  instruments  used  by  savages.  -  .The  head — in 
shape  liketwo  cones  placed  base  to  base — is  about  four  inches 
and  a  half  in  length  and  one  inch  in  diameter ;  and  the  stem, 
notquitetwo-tenthsofan  inch  in  diameter,isabout  twenty-one 
inches  in  length.  1886  Daily  News  20  Dec.  5/3  The  Austra- 
lian toy  called  the  weet-weet  which  can  be  thrown  for  several 
hundred  yards,  bounding  off  the  ground  at  frequent  intervals 
all  the  way.  1910  T.  A.  Joyce  Handbk.  Etknogr.  Coil.  Brit. 
Mus.  1 17  A  peculiar  toy  is  the  weet-weet  or  '  kangaroo-rat ', 
which  the  practised  player  can  throw  to  enormous  distances, 

Weet-weet,  z'.  [f.  Weet-weet /W.]  intr.  To 
cry  *  weet,  weet '. 

1845  S.  J[UDD  Margaret  i.  ii.  (1S71)  7  A  sand-piper  glided 
weet  weeting  along  the  shore. 

Weety  (wrti),rt.  Sc  Also7weytie,  gweetie. 
[f.  weet,  Sc.  f.  Wet  a.  +  -y  l.]     Rainy,  wet. 

1658  J.  NrcoLL  Diary  (Bannatyne  Club)  222  The  crop  wes 
verie  pure,  be  ressoun  of  the  spring  tyme,  quhilk  wes  verie 
cold  and  weytie  by  the  space  of  many  weekis.  a  1774  Fer- 
GussoN  MuiualCompl.  23  In  sunshine,  and  in  weety  weather. 
1887  Service  Duguid  ^^\  Noo  the  spring  time,  .was  weety 
andcauld.  •t^iK,%\^}.'^\\.%o'A  Lowland  Scotch  169  [Written 
Eng.]  a  wet  day.    [Spoken  Sc]  a  weetee  day. 

Weeve,  obs.  form  of  Weave  v,         • 

Weever  (wf *v3j).  Also  7  wiver,  7-9  weaver. 
[Prob.  originally  wtver,  a.  OF.  (north-eastern) 
wivre  the  weever  (13th  c),  a  transferred  use  of 
wivre  serpent,  dragon  (see  Wivere,  Wtvern),  = 
Central  OY.guivre  (mod.  heraldic  F.  guivre,  givre), 
repr.  L,  vlpera  Viper  ;  the  more  normal  OF.  de- 
scendant of  L.  vtpera  is  z'/z';'^,  the  weever  (whence 
ViverI,  Qdaviver),  mod.F.  vive.  The  fish  was 
called  *  viper  *  from  its  venomous  spines  :  see  quot. 
1622.]  A  fish  of  the  genus  Trachintis  or  family 
Trachinidae,  common  on  the  coasts  of  Europe; 
esp.  T.  draco ^  the  Greater,  and  T,  vipera,  the  Lesser 
Weever,  They  have  sharp  dorsal  and  opercular 
spines  with  which  they  can  inflict  painful  wounds. 

x6aa  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xxv.  167  The  Weauer,  which 
although  his  prickles  venom  bee,  By  Fishers  cut  away,  which 
Buyers  seldom  see.  1666  Mebrett  Pinax  187  Araneus,  a 
Weaver,  or  Wiver.  1747  Mrs.  Gi.asse  Cookery  ix.  88  To 
Broil  Weavers.  175a  J.  Hill  Hist.  Anim.  263  Trachinus.. 
The  Weever.  17C5  Smollett  Trnv.  I.  xviii.  292  Here  too 
are  found  the  vyvre,  or,  as  we  call  it,  weaver ;  remarkable  for 
its  long,  sharp  spines,  so  dangerous  to  the  fingers  of  the 
fishermen.  183a  Proc.  Benv.  Nat.  Club  I.  7  These  are,  the 
greater  weaver.. and  the  tadpole  fish.  z8^  Johns  Week  at 
Lizard  171  It  was  the  Lesser  Weever. 

Comb.  1867  J.  G.  Wood  Routledge's  Pop.  Nat,  Hist.  in.  97 
The  Great  Weaver,  or  Weever  Fish. 

Weevil  (wfv'l,  wf-vil).  Forms:  a.  i  wibl, 
wibil,  wifel,  5  vryvyl,  -oil,  6  wyvel(l(e,  6-7 
wivel(l;  5  -wevel,  -yl,  6  wevell  (wew-),  -yll, 
6-7  wevill,  6-8  wevil ;  6  weavill  (7  -il),  6-7, 
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9  weavel  (7  -ell)  ;  6  weevell,  6-  weevil  (6-7 
-ill).  $.  dial.  7  wibel,  -ill,  9  wibble;  8-9  weeble, 
9  weabel.  7.  dial.  7  whule,  8-9  "whool,  9 
wheul,  whewl,  wule,  weuel,  yule.  [OE.  wi/el 
masc,  beetle,  corresp.  to  OS.  {goId-)wivil  glow- 
worm, MLG.  wevely  OHG.  wibil^  wipil  beetle, 
chafer,  ON.  vifill  in  /^Jr^^^/Z dung-beetle  (MSw,  pi. 
torddiifflay  Sw.  tordyfvel^  Norw.  tordivel ;  cf.  OE. 
tordwi/el)  :— OTeut.  *webilo-Zj  f,  *web-  to  move 
about  briskly  (see  Wave  v-)  or  *wet'  to  Weave, 
*  from  the  filaments  spun  for  the  larva-case*  (SIceat). 
From  the  same  root  is  the  synonymous  OE.  wibba 
^:~~*wed/on-)  beetle,  glowworm. 

■  For  the  special  phonology  in  English  cf.  beetle  repr.  OE. 
bitela\  the  OE.  i  when  lengthened  inan  open  syllable  became 
i  in  ME.  The  ^  and  y  forms  illustrate  normal  dialectal 
alterations  of  the  v. 

In  the  16th  and  17th  c.  some  writers  app.  confused  the  name 
of  the  weevil  with  that  of  the  weasel,  using  wesell,  weezel, 
for  the  insect ;  see  the  quotations  under  Weezel. 

1.  In  OE.,  a  beetle  of  any  kind ;  in  later  use,  any 
beetle  classed  under  the  group  Rhy^tcophora,  the 
larvDS  of  which,  and  sometimes  the  beetles  them- 
selves, are  destructive  by  boring  into  grain,  fruit, 
nuts,  the  bark  of  trees,  etc. ;  esp.  a  beetle  belonging 
to  any  of  the  numerous  species  of  the  family  Cur- 
culionidde-,  the  true  weevils  ;  also  one  belonging 
to  the  families  Brenthiddn  and  Bruchidse. 

The  best  known  are  the  corn-weevil,  Calandra  grannria, 
a  small  red  beetle  that  does  much  damage  in  granaries  by 
boring  into  the  grains  of  corn  in  order  10  deposit  its  eggs, 
and  the  Nut-weevil.  For  clover.,  grain-,  palm-,  pea-,  rice- 
weevil  see  those  words. 

CjzS  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  C  151  Cantarus,  wibil.  Ibid. 
Piio  Faupila, -wWA.  <z  xooo  Riddles  xlj.  73  (Gr.)  Is  J^ses 
gores  sunu  gonge  hraedra  pone  we  wifel  wordum  nemnaS. 
c  1440  Protnp.  Farv.  $'2-il'2  Wevyl,  or  malte  boode  (Winch. 
MS.  gurgulio).  1455  Rolls  0/ Farlt.  V.  jP'AI,'^  Whether  ye 
Malt  be  bad  or  good,  all  is  cast  togeder  in  soo  grete  a 
multitude,  that  noo  man  can  kepe  it  from  Wormes  called 
Wevels.  1469  in  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  21  Also  that  you 
gar  the  malt  be  windowd.or  it  be  laid  in  any  garners,  for  ells 
there  will  brede  wyvoUs  in  it.  1528  Star  Chamber  Cases 
(Selden  Soc.)  II.  174  The  wyche  malte  was  etten  with 
wewells.  1587  GoLDiNG  Be  Momay  xvi.  (1617)  284  The 
Husbandman  createth  not  the  wiuell  in  theCorne.  1623  T. 
^coT  Highw.  God -j^  Mothes  are  no  worse  in  cloth,  rust  in 
yrort,  nor  whules  in  Mault,  then  these  in  the  Common- 
wealth. i6i6  Bacon  Sylva  §  6g6  A  Worm  called  a  Wevill . . 
that  feedeth  upon  Roots.  1628  May  Virg.  Georg.  \.  10  There 
little  WeeuiUs  heapes  of  corne  destroy.  1741  Compi.  Fam.' 
Piece  I.  vi.  284  Your  Malt,  -not  having  had  Time  to  contract 
. ,  Weebles,  (an  Insect  that  eats  out  the  Heart  of  Malt).  1750 
W.  Ellis  Country  Housew.  Fam.  Compan.  7  Whools,  or 
Wevils,  or  Maggots,  may  be  screened  and  sifted  from  the 
Flower.  1760  R.  Bbown  Compl.  Farmer  \\.  95  Pease. .are 
very  apt  to  breed  worms,  wevils,  and  mites.  1817  Kirbv  & 
Sp.  Entomol.  II.  xxiii.  322  The  whole  tribe  of  weevils  {Cur- 
culionidx),  1834  J.  Ross's  Van  Diemens  Land  Ann.  70 
The  wheat  of  New  South  Wales  is  seldom  six  months  old 
before  it  is  affected  with  the  weavel.  1863  J.  G.  Wood 
Illusir.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  474  We  now  arrive  at  a  vast  group 
of  beetles,  embracing  several  thousand  species,  which  are 
popularly  classed  under  the  name  of  Weevils.  1883  Steven- 
son Treas.  Isl.w,  If  you  had  the  pluck  of  a  weevil  in  a  biscuit 
you  would  catch  them  still, 
b.  collect,  sing. 

1866  Standard  16  July  5  The  plaintiff  stated  that  he  found 
the  malt  contained  '  weevil,'  a  very  destructive  insect.    1908 
Animal Managejii.  (War  Office)  99  Beans  should  be  hard 
and  dry.  .and  free  from  weevil. 
o.  fig.  and  in  fig.  context. 

1598  E.  GuiLPiN  Skial,  Sat.  vi.  E  3,  If  that  some  weeuil, 
mault-worme,  barly-cap.  Hearing  my  Tines  halfe-snorting  ore 
his  kanne,  Sweares  them  for  good.  1793  Wolcot  (P,  Pindar) 
F.pist.  Pope  179  The  French  are.  .downright  devils  j  In 
heavenly  wheat,  accurs'd  destructive  weevils  ! 

2.  Applied  to  other  insects  or  their  larvse. 

1789  T.  Wright  Meth.  Watering  Meado^MS  (1790)  41  One 
of  the  ewes  was  kill'd,  and.  .its  liver  was  putrid,  and  replete 
with  the  insect  called  the  Fluke  or  Weevil. 

3.  attrib.^uAComb.,3iS  weevil-beetle,  tribe',  weevil- 
damaged  adj. ;  f  vreevil  malt,  malt  infested  with 
weevils. 

17*0  Strvpe  Sto7v's  Sun',  II.  v.  xi.  202  In  the  End  of  the 
Year  they  commonly  brewed  with  Wyvel  Malt.  1817  Kirbv 
&  Sp.  Entomol.  xxi.  II.  235  The  weevil  tribe.  1871  Darwin 
Desc.  Man  11.  viii.  (1890)  208  In  some  weevil-beetles-  .there 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  male  and  female  in  the 
length  of  the  rostrum  or  snout.  1890  K apund a  Herald  "zt 
July  2/4  Sheepskins. —  ..Broken  and  weevil-damaged  skins 
bring  from  ijd.  to  34d.  per  lb. 

Weeviled  (wrv'ld),  a.  [f.  Weevil +  -ed.] 
Infested  with  weevils. 

1901  Contevip.  RezK  Mar.  409  The  system  which  flogged 
the  men  and  fed  them  on  weeviled  biscuit. 

Weevily  (wrvili),  a.  Also  8  "weavely,  9 
weevilly,  [f.  Weevil  +  -y1.]  Infested  with 
weevils. 

X7S7  W.  Thompson  R.  N.  Advoc.21  Rotten,  musty,  weavely 
Flour.  1803  Nelson  in  Nicolas /?/>/.  (1845)  V.  280, 1  sincerely 
hope  no  weevily  bread  will  be  sent.  1859  Sala  Tju.  Round 
Clock  (1861)  365  Men  who  are  sometimes  brought  to  live  when 
on  shipboard  upon  weevily  biscuit  that  breaks  the  teeth. 
1889  Mrs.  C.  Praed  Romance  of  Station  45,  I  threw  out  [to 
the  hens]  a  handful  of  weevily  rice.  1891  C.  Roberts -4  rfr//"/ 
Amer.  6  Some  old  salt  who  has  forgotten  the  tough  salt  horse 
and  weevilly  biscuit. 

"Weevle,  z/.  rare-'^.  [?  f.  Weevil  j^.]  rejl.  To 
wriggle  (oneself)  out. 


WEFT. 

1889  A.  T.  Pask  Eyes  of  Thames  254  The  small  boy  weevles 
himself  out  from  the  boxes. 

Weeze :  see  Weese. 

t  Weezel  (also  6  wesell),  erron,  var.  of  Weevil. 

a  1533  Berners  Golden  Bk.  M,  Aurel.  (1535)  lor  Nor  the 
darnell  amonge  the  corne,  nor  the  wesell  amonge  the  grayn, 
,  -dothe  so  muchedomage.  1697  Dryden  Virg^Georg.  i.  268 
The  Corn  devouring  Weezel  [L.  curculio]  here  abides,  And 
the  wise  Ant  her  wintry  Store  provides. 

tWee'zle.  Obs.  Forms:  6  weesel, -zill,  6-7 
wesell,  -ill,  -yll,  weesell,  -sil(l,  weasill,  wezill, 
7  weazell,  wizzel(l,  8  weezle.  [First  recorded  in 
the  i6th  c,  but  perh.  repr.  an  OE.  *wxsel,  corre- 
sponding to  G.  dial,  waisel :~V^Ger.*waisilo-,  from 
the  same  root  as  Weasand.  Substitution  of  -el 
for  -eft  is  however  possible.] 

1.  The  trachea  or  windpipe:  =  Weasand  2, 

1538  Elvot  Diet.,  Curcuiio, .  .the  wesyll  of  the  throte  of  a 
man,  wherby  he  drawyth  wynde.  1579-80  North  Plutarch, 
Demosthenes  (1595)  908  But  wise  men  laughing  at  his  fine 
excuse,  tolde  him  it  was  no  sinanche  that  had  stopped  his 
wesill  that  night,  as  he  would  make  them  beleeue.  la  1597 
Peele  David  ^  Bethsabe  (1599)  B  iv,  The  mastiues  of  our 
land,  shall  werry  ye,  And  pull  the  weesels  from  your  greedy 
throtes.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  174  The  Weasill  or  Wind-pipe, 
1639  Mavne  City  Match  ni.  iv,  Death  you  Pander,  Forbid 
the  banes  or  I  will  cut  your  wizzell. 
b.    Comb. 

163a  tr.  Bruels  Praxis  Med.  ig8  Blood.. if  It  doe  come 
from  the  throate,  or  weazell-pipe..it  isvoyded  by  hemming. 
1647  Lilly  Chr.  Astrol.  xUv.  269  The  Weesell-pipe  of  a 
man's  Throat  or  Lung-pipe.  1726  Leoni  Albertfs  Archit. 
III.  34  From  the  Weezle-pipe  to  the  Joynt  of  the  Neck. 

2.  The  epiglottis. 

1594  T.  B.  La  Primand.  Fr.  Acad.  n.  86  The  wesell  of  the 
throte,  which  is  a  litle  fleshy  and  spongie  bodie,  in  figure  like 
to  a  pine-apple,  hanging  at  theendoftbepalat.  1598  Floeio, 
Epiglotti,  the  couer  or  wesiU  of  the  throte.  x6oi  Holland 
Pliny  XX.  ix.  II.  51  I'he  ashes  of  the  root  being  burnt,  cure 
the  Vvulaor  swelling  of  the  wezill  in  the  throat.  1671  H.  M. 
tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.i<^-2.  He  [a  cock]  wants,  .sucha  tongueas 
we  have,  nor  has  he  a  weesil  [L.  nee  (adest)  epiglottis^. 

Weezon,  obs.  form  of  Weasand. 

Wef,  obs.  form  of  Weave  v,  ;  var.  Weef,W^effe. 

Wefde,  ■wefed,  var.  forms  of  Weved,  altar. 

Wefe,  var.  of  Weve  v.  Obs. 

Wefere,  obs.  form  of  Weaver  \ 

Weff,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Weave  v- 

tWeflfe^.  Obs-  Forms:  3-4  wef,  4-5  ■weef(e, 
4-6  weffe.  [Of  obscure  etymology;  represented 
later  by  weft  Waft  sb.'^  i.] 

1.  A  (foul  or  unsavoury)  scent  or  odour :  = 
Waft  sb.'^  i  b.     Cf.  Whiff  sb^  3. 

a  1300  Body  <5-  Soul  (Laud  M  S.)  in  Map's  Poems  (Camden) 
335  And  nou5  so  lodly  thou5  list  grenne,  fro  the  comet>  a 
wikke  wef.  13..  Ibid,  (Vernon  MS.)  342  A  wikked  weef. 
13..  Metr.  Horn.  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Archiv  Stud.  nen. 
Sprach.  LVII.  2S8  Wondur  him  ^om^X  pat  of  hat  bodi  [  = 
corpse]  wef  hedde  he  nougt.  f  1440  Promp.  ParTj.  520/1 
(MS.  K.)  Weffe,  vapor. 

2.  Flavour,  taste ;  ill-savour  :  ■■  Waft  sb."^  i  a. 
Cf.  Whiff  sb,'^  3  b. 

c  1440  Promp.  Farv.  520/1  Vl^cf  [Winch.  MS.  WeefeJ,  or 
summe  what  semynge  to  badnesse,  inclinacio  oti  malum. 
1530  Palsgr.  287/2  Weffe  tast,  goust,  ibid.  475/1,  I  can 
nat  awaye  with  this  ale,  it  hath  a  weffe  :..r//tf  est  de 
mail  luaysgoust. 

t  Weffe  2.  o^j -1  p  f,  Weve  z;.]  A  blow  or 
cut.     (Cf.  Waff  sb.  3.) 

13..  Coer  de  L.  5291  He  took  to  hys  mace  off  bras,.  .And 
gaff  bym  a  sory  weffe,  Ihat  hys  helme  al  to-cleff. 

t  Weffe  3,  earlier  form  of  weft  Waft  sbX  6  (a 
small  flag  waved  as  a  signal). 

1562  Blllein  Bulwarke,  Dial,  Health  <5-  Sicknes  76b, 
Then  Ariadne  rente  from  her,  her  womanly  apparell,  making 
a  weffe  thereof  upon  the  ende  of  a  pole. 

WefFer,  obs.  form  of  Wafer,  Weaves. 

WeflSn,  obs.  Sa  pa.  pple.  of  Weave  v, 

Weffler,  var.  Whipfler  l. 

Wefforne,  obs.  form  of  Wtvern. 

Weft  (weft),  sb.^  Forms  :  i  wefta,  weft,  wift, 
4  wyft,  "weeft,  4-6  wefte,  4-  weft ;  6  woft(e,  7-9 
Sc.  woft,  waft.  [OE.  wefta  wk.  masc,  weft  str. 
masc,  1wiftitn\.,  corresp.  to  ON.  veptrra^sc,  vipta 
fern.,  weft.  MH(j.  wift  masc,  fine  thread;  repr. 
OTeut.  types  *wefton-,  *wefto-Zf  *wefti-Zy  f.  *wet^- 
to  Weave.] 

1.  IVeaving.  The  threads  that  cross  from  side  to 
side  of  a'web,  at  right  angles  to  the  warp  threads 
with  which  they  are  interlaced :    =  Woof  i, 

c  725  Corpus  Gloss,  (Hessels)  D  57  Deponile  wefta.  a  xioo 
Gerefa  in  Anglia  IX.  263  He  sceal  fela  tola  to  tune  tilian  & 
fela  andlomena  to  husan  habban.. .  Fela  towtola  :  flexlinan, 
spinle,  reol,  jearnwindan,  wifte,  wefle,  wulcamb,  [etc.].  trxioo 
Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  187/32  Deponile,  wefta,  uel  weft. 
138a  WycLiF  Gen.  xiv.  23  A  threed  of  the  weeft.  Ibid.  Exod, 
xxxix.  3  He  made  hem  into  thredes,  that  thei  my^ten  be 
plattid  with  the  weft  of  the  rather  colours.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  xviii,  xi.  (Bodl.  MS.),  5if  ^e  wefte  is  ibroke 
bei  begynne)?  to  amende  it.  14..  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
696/21  Hec  trama,  a  wefte.  1570  Levins  Manip.  52  Wefte, 
wofte,  stamen.  Ibid.  157  Y*  Woft  of  a  web,  subtegmen. 
1615  Mabkham  Eng.  Housew.  11.  lii.  89  The  one  they  call 
warpe,  the  other  weft,  or  els  Wooffe.  2629  Orkney  Witch 
Trial  in  County  Folk-Lore  (1903)  III.  76  Christane  Reid  in 
Clett  cam  in  ane  maid  errand,  seiking  woft  to  ane  wob.  1664 
Power  Exp.  Fhilos.  i.  46  In  the  Silk  Ribbans,  you  might 
plainly  see  the  Contexture,  how  the  Warp   and  the  Weft 


WEPT. 


263 


WEIGH. 


cross  one  another  at  right  Angles.  1767  Sterse  TV.  Shandy 
IX.  xxi,  She.. wets  it— dries  it— then  takes  her  teeth  to  both 
warp  and  weft  of  it.  1788  Picken  Poems  Scot.  Dial.  248 
Gloss.,  IVa/t,  woof.  xSaa  Scott  Pirate  xxxii,  And  we  have 
many  of  foreign  knacks  Of  finer  waft  than  woo*  or  flax. 
1831  Ht.  Martineau  Manch.  Strike  ix.  106  My  father  used 
to.,  set  my  mother  to  card  and  spin  the  raw  cotton  for  the 
weft,  i860  Smiles  Self  Help  ii.  34  'Blackburn  Greys," 
consisting  oflinen  weft  and  cotton  warp.  1867  Morris  Jason 
XV.  360  .\nd  Eradne  left  The  carding  of  the  fine  wool  for  the 
weft.  1876  Rock  Text.  Fabr.  v.  41  Bagdad  or  Baldak  silks, 
with  a  weft  of  gold,  known  among  us  as  '  baudekins  '. 

fig.  1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Richa>-d  Dk.  Glouc.  xx,  Of  ambicion 
behold  the  worke  [?  read  warpe]  and  weft,  Prouoking  me  to 
do  this  haynous  treason,  a  1693  Urquhart^s  Rabelais  iii. 
xxviiL  337  Wouldst  thou,  .untwist  all  the  Threads  of  the 
warp  and  the  waft  of  the  weer'd  Sister  Parques  ? 

D.  The  Strips  of  cane,  palm-leaf,  straw,  etc.  used 
as  the  filling,  in  weaving  baskets,  mats,  etc.  Also, 
the  woven  fabric. 

184s  yrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VI.  1.  212  Many  workmen 
thoughtlessly  force  their  feet  between  the  weft  or  horizontal 
branches  of  the  hurdle.  1859  C.  Williams  Narr.  .5-  Adv. 
Trav.  Africa  xvii.  189  Flag:;,  reeds,  and  bulrushes.. are 
woven. .into  mats. .and  so  close  is  their  weft  that  neither 
light,  nor  wind.. can  penetrate  it.  \Z^  Abridgm.  Specif. 
Patents^  IVeaving  ii&6i)  1015  For  these  purposes  wires., 
may  be  used  as  the  warps  of  the  fabric,  and  straw  or  rushes 
or  other  materials  being  the  weft.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech., 
Straiu-fabric  Loom,  A  loom  for  making  goods  the  weft  of 
which  IS  straw. 

2.  Yarn  to  be  used  for  the  weft-threads. 

"795  AiKiN  Country  Round  Manchester  233  Employed  in 
spinning  cotton  wefts  for  check-makers.  180a  Bancks's 
Manch.  ^  Sal/ord  Directory  29  Brown,  Richard  and  Co. 
dealers  in  twist,  weft,  &c.  1846  M*Cullocu  Acc.  Brit. 
Empire  (1854)  I.  677  All  sorts  of  wefts,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  numbers,  are  now  spun  by  means  of  this  ma- 
chine. 1898  Daily  News  16  May  3/5  Tow  wefts.,  have  been 
dealt  in  to  a  larger  extent  than  for  weeks  back.  1902  Times 
29  July  1 1  /3  Doubled  wefts  are  offered  at  easy  prices  ;  single 
wefts  are  dull. 

3.  That  which  is  spun  or  woven. 

X308  Thevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  Iv.  (1495)  896  Certen 
smalle  wormcs  as  it  were  attercoppes.  .done  spynne  and 
weue  and  make  webbes  and  weftes  abowte  the  hony  combes. 
X570  Levins  Manip.  52/45  Wefte,  wofte,  stamen.  1697 
Drvden  y^irg.  Georg.  i.  381  Then  Weavers  stretch  your 
Stays  upon  the  Weft.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kerseyt,  Weft, 
a  thing  woven  ;  as  A  Weft  of  Hair.  1799  H.  Gurnev  Cupid 
^  Psyche  XX.  44  See  those  crones  thai  on  the  left  Weave 
the  many-colour 'd  weft.  1851  Mrs.  Browning  Casa  Guidi 
Wind.  II.  122  Let  thy  weft  Be  of  one  woof  and  warp.  1883 
Whitelaw  Sophocles,  Trachin.  675  The  investiture  O'  the 
robe,  a  weft  of  wool,  fleecy  and  white. 
b.  Jig.  and  in  figurative  context. 

e  X400  26  Pol.  Poems  xxi.  64  In  belle  is  shewed  euell-spon- 
nen  wyft.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst,  ii.  435  Yey,  ill  spun  weft 
ay  comes  foulc  out,  1719  Hamilton  Ep.  to  Ramsay  34] u\y 
v,  I'm  unco  iri,  and  dirt  feart  1  mak'  wrang  waft.  1864 
Swinburne  ^/a/a»/a  738  The  weft  of  the  world  was  unlorn 
That  is  woven  of  the  day  on  the  night.  1891  '  R.  Boldre- 
wood'  Sydney-side  Sa.r.  iJ,  I  cannot  unravel  the  weft  of  it. 
I've  made  and  helped  to  make  a  sight  of  victual  in  my  day, 
and  now  [etc}. 

4.  Transferred  uses,  f  a.  A  film  formed  over  the 
eye.  Oh, 

x66i  Lo^zLL  Hist.  Anim.  ^  Min-^g  The  ashes  of  the  head 
of  a  black  Cat.  .put  into  the  eye  .hclpe  the  haw,  weft,  and 
web  in  the  eye.  Ibid.  105  The  gall  [of  the  Rock-goat]  cureth 
the  weft  in  the  eye. 

b.  A  layer  of  closely  interwoven  hyphae  produced 
in  certain  fungi ;  also  a  'mat'  of  hairs  on  the  stem 
or  leaf  of  a  plant. 

1875  Cooke  Fungi  ii.  36  Certain  filaments  of  the  weft  of 
the  fungus.  1879  Academy  11  Jan.  33/1  The  access  of.. 
injurious  insects  to  the  flower  is  prevented,  .by  the  dense 
weft  of  woolly  hairs  which  covers  the  stem  and  leaves,  1887 
Ir.  De  Bary's  Fungi  y.  117  The  peripheral  portion  of  the 
delicate  hyphal  weft.. takes  an  active  part  in  the  further 
growth. 

C.  (See  quot.) 

1847  Halliwell,  Weft,..{i)  The  ground  of  a  wig. 

6.  A  streak  of  cloud ;  a  thin  layer  of  smoke  or 
mist.     Cf.  Waft  sb."^  2  d,  Waif  sb.^ 

a  i8aa  Shelley  Queen  of  My  Heart  ii,  And  thy  beauty 
more  bright  Than  the  stars'  soft  light,  Shall  seem  as  a  weft 
from  the  sky.  1883  Symonds  Ital.  Bytvays  97  Exceedingly 
soft  and  grey,  with  rose-tinted  wcfi  of  steam  upon  its  sum- 
mit, stood  Vesuvius  above  us  in  the  twilight.  i8f)7  Mary 
KiNCSLEY  W.  Africa  187  The  mountains.. opposite  were 
just  enough  illumined  to  let  one  see  the  wefts  and  floating 
veils  of  blue-white  mist  upon  them. 

6.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  as  weft  cop  (Cop  sb.^  3), 
dtaUr,  thread,  warehouse^  winding,  yarn ;  weft- 
finger  {A'nitting),ihc  forefinger;  weft  fork  (a)  a 
pronged  weft  stopper ;  {b)  (see  quot.  1875)  ;  weft- 
hook  (see  quot.);  weft  line,  flax  (see  Link  sb.^ 
I  b)  for  the  manufacture  of  weft-thread  ;  weft 
(stop)  motion,  stopper,  a  device  that  automati- 
cally causes  a  stoppage  of  the  loom  when  the 
weft-thread  breaks  or  fails  ;  weft-way  (see  quot.). 

1881  'Weft  cop  (see  Twist  sb.^  22).  1891  Daily  News 
16  July  7/1  There  ts  only  a  very  small  demand  for  twist  and 
Weft  cops  for  the  home  trade.  sSos  Baticks's  Munch.  4" 
Salford  Directory  1^  •Weft  and  twist  dealer.  1880  [.Mrs. 
Floyer]  Plain  Hints  Needlework  37  The.  .fore,  or  *  *weft ', 
finger ;  the  thumb,  or  '  rest : '  the  secdnd.  or  '  position  ' 
finger.  1851  in  Abridgm.  Specif.  Patents,  Weaving  (1861) 
129  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  *weft  forks.. for 
looms.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Weft,fork,  one  used  in 
certain  kinds  of  looms  where  the  tilling  is  laid  in,  one  piece 
at  a  time.  1898  Daily  Neivs  7  Mar.  2/1  As  soon  as  either 
thread  breaks  the  machine  is  stopped  immediately  by  the 
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weft  forks.  1875  Knight  Did.  MecK,*WeftJwok,  one  for 
drawing  in  the  filling  in  the  case  of  slat-weaving  looms 
and  some  forms  of  narrow-ware  and  ribbon  looms.  1896 
Daily  Nexus  5  Dec.  9/4  The  range  of  *weft  lines  continues 
unchanged  at  is.  \^d.  1863  in  Abridgm.  Specif  Patents 
Weaving  11.  (1871)  410  That  part  of  the  loom  known  as  the 
'  *weft  motion  '  for  stopping  the  loom  when  the  weft  breaks. 
1878  A.  ^MULoyi  Hist.  Weaving  xxiv.  261  The  fork  and  grid 
*weft  stop  motion.  1853  in  Abridgm.  Specif  Patents 
Weaving  {iZti)  408  An  improved  "weft  stopper  for  two  or 
more  shuttles.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVIl.  177/1  Into  this 
shed.. he  throws  the  shuttle  containing  the  *weft-thread. 
180J  Bancks*s  Manch.  ^  Salford  Directory  p.  iv,  Twist, 
*weft  and  calico  warehouse.  1888  C.  P.  Brooks  Cotton 
Manuf.  168  *  Wtft'Way,  yarn  twisted  over  to  the  right  in 
spinning.  Weft  may  be  either  twist-way  or  weft-way.  1863 
h.  WooDCROFT  Brief  Biogr.  44  A  *weft-winding  engine. 
1835  Ure  Philos.  Manuf.  330  It  must  be  spun  into  warp- 
yarn  and  *weft  yarn,  each  of  peculiar  grist. 

t  Weft,  sb:^  Obs,  Also  6  waift,  wayft,  7-8  waft. 
Variant  or  perversion  of  Waif  sb.^ 

1579  Acts  Privy  Counc.  (1895)  XI.  196  Claiming  the  .ship 
and  goodes  as  a  weft  dewe  to  the  lordes  of  tlie  soile.  Ibid. 
247-  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  111.  x.  36  The  gentle  Lady. .did., 
wander  wide  At  wilde  aduenture.  like  a  forlorne  weft.  1596 
Ibid.  IV.  ii.  4.  Ibid.  iv.  xii.  31  For  that  a  waift  [i.e.  Flori- 
raell],  the  which  by  fortune  came  Vpon  your  seas,  he  claym'd 
as  propertie.  1591  Art.  cone.  Adtniralty  21  July  §  46 
Those,  which  vpon  the  high  Seas,  haue  found  any..Boates 
foisaken,  or  wayfts,  driuing,  or  floating,  without  any  crea- 
ture in  the  same.  1599  B.  Jo.nson  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum. 
I.  ii,  The  Lord  of  the  soile  ha's  al  wefts  and  straies  here? 
a  1625  Fletcher  Elder  Brother  iv.  iv,  You  are  Lord  o'  the 
soile  Sii,  Lilly  is  a  Weft,  a  Straie,  shce's  yours,  to  use  Sir. 
1678  Dryden  Limberham  v.  1,  Do  you  know  that  I  am  I.^dy 
of  the  Mannour;  and  that  all  Wefts  and  Strays  belong  to 
me?  a  z68o  Butler  Characters  (1908)  127  His  Beliy  is 
provided  for,. .his  Back. .takes  other  Courses  to  maintain 
Itself  by  weft  and  stray  Stiver  Spoons,  stragling  Hoods  and 
Scarfs,  letc.].  c  1680  Beveridge  Serm.  (1729)  1.  532  It  is  as 
a  waft  or  stray,  that  belongs  only  to  the  head  landlord  of 
the  world,  to  whom  therefore  you  must  restore  it.  1708  J. 
Chamberuvyne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  11.  11.  xil  498  The  Causes 
competent  to  the  Admiralty  Court  of  Scotland,  are  these 
among  others... Wafts,  and  Strays,  and  Deodands,  and 
Wrecks.  1838  Southey  Lett,  (1856)  IV.  560  Farther  cor- 
rections  I  shall  make.. for  a  posthumous  edition,  in  which 
also  1  shall  embody  some  wefts  and  strays. 

Weft  (weft),  V.  rare.  Also  Sc.  waft.  [f.  Weft 
j^.l]  intr.  To  form  a  weft  or  web  ;  to  interlace  the 
weft  with  the  warp.     Hence  Wefting  vbl.  sb. 

1785  Burns  2nd  Ep.  y.  Lapraik  viii.  Ne'er  mind  bow 
Fortune  waft  an'  warp.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  ig  Jan.  8/1  The 
warping,  wefting,  milling  and  finishing  occupied  3h.  15  min. 

weft,  Sc,  dial.,  and  Naut.  form  of  Waft  sb,^ 

Weft,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Weave  v, 

tWcftage^  Obs,  rare~^.  [f,  w^  var.  Waft 
v.^  +  -AGE.]     Conveyance  :   =  Waftage. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  175  Thenaturall  faculty 
needeth  no  vehicle  or  weftage,  because  it  is  inbred  in  euery 
part. 

Weftage  2  (we-fteds),  [f.  Weft  sb.^  +  -age.] 
The  arranj^ement  of  the  threads  of  a  woven  fabric. 
Chiefly  transf. 

1681  Grew  Museum  l  §  i.  3  Whereby  also  the  weftage  of 
the  fibers. .of  the  Muscules  mijjht  more  easily. .be  observed. 
1746  G.  Adams  Microgr.  xxxvii.  §  4.  (1747)  203  The  Weft- 
age of  the  Fibres  [of  woodj.  1901  F.  E.  Taylor  Folk-Sp. 
S.  Lane,  [E.  D.  D.),  Weftage,  the  texture  of  woven  cloth. 

Wefted(we*fted),«.  [f.WErTj^.l+-ED.]  Com- 
posed of  interwoven  hyphze. 

190a  Encycl.  Brit.  XXVIIL  554/1  The  thanus..is..com. 
posed  of. .cell-filaments,  with  apical  growth  (hyphse),  or  of 
more  or  less  complex  wefied  sheets  or  tissue-like  masses  of 
such  (mycelium), 

Wefty  (we-fti),  a.  rare.  [f.  Weft  j^.W-t1.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  weft  fof  thread,  filament,  vapour). 

1867  W.  Barnes  J.  Poole's  Gloss.  Eng.  Colony  Forth  * 
Bargy,  Wexford,  s.  v. ,  Wefty,  webby,  cobwebby.  1876  J .  W. 
Makston  Drojn.  ^  Poet.  Whs.  II.  ^jg  There  stood  a  gaunt 
form  pale  But  regal... Hb  brow  Was  circled  by  a  wefty 
coronet. 

Wegg(e,  obs.  forms  of  Wedge. 

Wegh,  var.  Wye  Obs,,  a  man ;  obs.  f.  Wey. 

Weghe,  obs.  form  of  Weigh  v. 

Weght,  obs.  form  of  Weight  sb.^  and  sb.'-^ 

Wegion,  -yon,  obs.  ff.  Widgeon. 

Wegotism.  (wf-g^tiz'm),  [A  jocular  formation 
on  We  and  Egotism.]  An  obtrusive  and  too  fre- 
quent use  of  the  first  person  plural  by  a  speaker  or 
writer. 

X797  Brit.  Critic  IX.  424  A  more  trifling  matter  of  objec- 
tion is  the  use  of  the  plural  form  (we)  throughout  in  speak, 
ingof  himself. ..  In  an  mdividual  preacher. .  it  seemsa  strange 
desertion  of  propriety :  and  if  used  to  avoid  egotism,  leads 
to  that  which.. if  we  did  not  too  much  respect  etymology, 
we  might  jocularly  style  Wfgotisfn.  1811  Miss  L.  M.  Haw- 
kins CV«j  <y  Gertr.  I.  Introd.,  We  may  have  blended 
wegotism  and  egotism ;  but  Ciesar  writes  '  dixeram  '  and 
'scripsimus'.  x88i  H.  J.  Jennings  Curios.  Crit.  156  What 
has  been  called  the  '  wegotism  '  of  the  press. 

Weliee  (.w/'hr*),  mt.  and  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dlai. 
Forms:  a.  4,  6  wehe  (4  "wey),  4  wehee,  6-7 
weehee,  7  wehie,  weahae  ;  9  .SV.  wehaw.  0. 
4  whi  (?-wihi),  6  wyhie,  wigh-hie,  6-7  wihy,  7 
wihee  (whhi-hhee),  7-9  dial,  wighee.  [Echoic] 
A.  int,  A  conventional  representation  of  the 
sound  uttered  by  horses. 

i»6a  Langi-  P.  /v.  A.  vm.75(MS.T.)  As  wilde  besiis  wij* 
wehe  wor|>  vp  togedcie.  C1386  Chaucer  Reeve's  T.  146 
Whan  the  hors  was  laus,  be  gynnetb  gon  Toward  the  fen, 


ther  wilde  Mares  renne  Forth  with  wehee  [v.r.  wehe]. 
c  isao  Skelton  Alag/iyf  477  And  Annot  wolde  be  nyce! 
and  laughes,  '  tehe,  wehe  '.  1567  Triall  of  Treasure  E  iij, 
We,  he,  he,  he,  he,  ware  the  horse  heles  I  saye.  1594  Lyly 
Mother  Bombie  iv.  ii.  194  Hee  neither  would  cry  wyhie,  nor 
wag  the  taile.  1603  Dekker  Patient  Grissill  567  So  they 
can  crie  wighee  and  hollow,  kicking  iade.  1606  Chapman 
GentL  Usher  i.  i.  30  One  cannot  crie  '  wehie  ',  but  straight 
shee[your  Barbarie  mare]  cries  'tihi'.  1654  [see  Tehfe 
int.\.  c  1690  Ro.xh.  Ballads  (1890)  VII.  56  The  Tapster  bid 
them  welcome  then,  and  wea-hae  did  cry. 
b.  Used  to  a  horse. 

z8ai  Mactaggart  Gallov.  Encycl.  473  Wehawl  a  cry 
which  displeases  horses.  1847  Halliwell,  Wighee,  an 
exclamation  to  horses. 

B.  sb.  An  utterance  of  this  sound  ;  a  whinny  or 
neigh. 

136a  Langl.  P. PL  A.  IV.  21  5it  wol  he  make  moni  a  whi 
(?'.  rr.  many  (a)  wehe,  wey]  er  he  com«  t)ere.  c  1580  Whip 
for  Ape  26  in  Lyly's  Wks.  (1902)  HI.  418  Such  hahaes, 
tcehees,  weehees,  wild  colts  play.  159a  Def  Conny-Catching 
in  Greene's  Wks.  (Grosart)  XI.  59  The  oldc  Churle  comming 
an  bower  before  Supper  time, ..for  an  amorous  wehe  or  two, 
as  olde  Jades  wynnie  when  tliey  cannot  wagge  the  tayle. 
>599  ^-  JoNSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  11.  i,  There's  iie're 
a  Gentleman  i"  the  countrey  has  the  like  humors  for  the 
Hobby-horse  as  I  haue  ?  I  haue  the  Methode  for  the 
thrceding  of  the  needle, . .  and  the  wigh-hie,  and  the  daggers 
in  the  Nose, ..ail  the  Humors  incident  to  the  qualitie,  1618 
Fletcher  Women  pleas' dw.  K,  His  (the  iiobby-horse's]  lewd 
wihies.  1654GAYTON /Vca^.  iV(^/«  To  Rdr.,  Ro.>inante  looks 
for  your  Tih-hee,  and  you  shall  have  his  Whhi-hhee.  1673 
Char.  Cqffee-House  6  To.. make  an  Oration  to  Caligula's 
Horse,  wiience  you  can  only  expect  a  weehee  or  Jadish  spurn. 

t  Weh.ee,  z'.  Obs.  Forms:  6-7  wighy,  7wighie, 
wihy,  wyhee,  weyhey.  [f.  prec]  intr.  To  neigh 
or  whinny,  as  a  horse  does. 

IS99  Marston  Ant.Sf  Mel.\u.{\(xi2)'?  1,  Tis  an  old  horse 
can  neither  wighy,  nor  wagge  his  taile,  x6o6  —  Parasit. 
IV.  Gib,  At  that  can  wyhee  or  wag  the  taile,  are  vpon 
grievous  paines  of  their  backe  sunidiond  to  be  assistant  in 
that  Session  of  loue.  1615  [Hoby]  Curry-Combe  for  Coxe- 
Combciv.^  156  'Tis  an  ill  Horse  tliat  can  neyther  wey-hey,  nor 
wagge  his  taile.  1618  Breton  Courtier  ^  Countryman 
(Grosart)  8/2  The  young  Colts  wighie  at  their  parting  with 
their  Fillies.  1668  Davknant  Rivals  111.  36  Tho'  lightly  on 
the  hobby-horse  and  dancers,  He  learns  to  Wighy,  and  the 
rest  to  prance— Sirs.     1847  Halliwell,  Wehee,  Wihie. 

Wehl,  obs.  form  of  Wail  v.^ 

Wehrgeld,  -gelt :  see  Wergild. 

Wehrwolf :  see  W^brwolp. 

Wehte,  pa.  t.  of  Wecche  v.  Obs, 

Wehy,  van  Wye  Obs.,  a  man, 

Wei,  obs.  f.  Wat,  Weigh,  Wev,  W^het,  Woe. 

Weid(e:  see  Weed  j^.i,  sb.^,  v^.  Wede  v., 
Wide  adv. 

Weidenagemoot,  obs.  form  of  Witenagemot. 

Weido,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Widow, 

Weie,  obs.  form  of  Wav,  Weigh  v,,  W'Ey,  Wye. 

Weierstrassian  (v3i:3jstra*sian),  a.  Malh. 
[f.  name  of  Karl  W.  Weierstrass  (1815-97),  an 
eminent  German  mathematician  +  -(i)an.]  Peitain- 
iiig  to  or  invented  by  Weierstrass,  esp.  Weierstras- 
sian function. 

1878  Cayley  Math.  Papers  (1896)  X.  434  We  have  thus  in 
all  21  equations  which  exhibit  tlie  form  of  the  Weierstras- 
sian functions  al  {u,v,  «')i2. . . .,  al{»,  v,w)^i.  1U4  Daniels 
in  Amer.  fml.  Math.  VI.  256  The  Weierstrassian  proof  of 
this,  .is  as  follows.  1901  Osgood  in  Ann.  Math.  Ser.  n.  II. 
122  The  Weierstrassian  function  (£ 

Weiete,  obs.  form  of  Wet  a, 

"Weif(f,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  Weave  t/.i 

Weife,  obs.  form  of  Wife. 

Ii  Weigela,Weigelia(waid.:5rla,-rlia).  Bot. 

[mod.L.,  f.  name  of  C.  K.  IVeigel,  a  German  phy- 
sician (i 748-1831).]  A  genus  of  caprifoliaceous 
shrubs  from  China  and  Japan  cultivated  for  its 
floweis,  DOW  commonly  merged  in  Diervilla ;  a 
plant  of  this  genus. 

1846  Jrnl,  H orticultural Soc.  1.  66  A  Weigela.,from  the 

North  of  China.     1851  Glenny  Handbk.  I-l.  Garden  (1855) 

401    Weigela.     Very   handsome    hardy  dtciduous   shiulis, 

adapted  for  planting  against  ornamental  walls.     1875  W. 

Cory  Lett.  <5-  Jrnls.  (1897)  384  Weigelia  is  out  in  glory. 

i88a  Garden  18  Mar.  184/2  All  the  Weigelas  delight  in  a 

good,  free  soil. 

i      t  Weige'lian,  sb.  and  a.  Obs.     [f.  the  proper 

1    name  IVeigel  (see  below)  +  -ian.]     A.  sb,  A  fol- 

1    lower  or  adherent  of  the  German  mystic  Valentin 

1    Weigel  (1533-88).     B.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

Weigel,  his  opinions  or  followers. 

,        1657  Baxter  Present  Th.  4  The  persons  holding  this  third 

Opinion  are  the  Paracelsians  (under  whom  I  comprehend 

the  Weigeiians  and  the  rest  of  the  Enthusiasts).     1676  W. 

HuBBAKD  Happin.  People  28  No  man,  unless  a  Weigelian 

1    ScepLick,  ever  did  account  Moses  less  fit  to  be  a  Leader 

unto  Israel  because  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdome  of 

the  Egyptians. 

Weigh.  (Nv^i),  5^.1     Forms:   i  wee5(e,  W65,  2 

I    wasige,  3weie,4waye,weih,  we:5e,4-5  weigh(e, 

■    5,  9  weOj  5-7,  9  dial,  wey,  6  wye,  7-9  way,  9  dial. 

\   weigh.    [OK.  wxi  sir.  fern.,  wkge  wk.  fern,  (both 

:    meaning  *  balance 'and 'weight' ;   see  Wey),  cor- 

resp.  to  OS.  wdga  OAl^O.wAge,  '^^:>\x.wdghe,  Du. 

waag\  see  Waw  sb."^),  OHG.  wdga  (MHG.  wdge, 

xsiQd..0.wage),0^.vag,{^\s.v&g,Vi7)..vaag)\-0T^\x'i. 

*wx^o-, -on',i.*w^i-[x  *we^' ;  *wa^-):  see  Weigh  v.] 


WEIGH. 

+ 1.  A  weight.  Obs.  (For  the  word  as  the  name 
of  a  particular  denomination  of  weight,  see  Wey.) 

c  looo  .€i.FRic  Gram,  xxxii.  IZ  )  5S  Pondus,  byrSen  oS8e 
wa^e [t>.  r.  WSC5I.  c IMO  *'iV:«  t,  I'trtufS  1 1  Godd  us  for- 
belt  fct  we  ne  sculen  habb«  twifcald  wieije  ne  twifeald 
imetu 

2.  A  balance,  pair  of  scales,    f  a.  sing.  Obs. 

m  ios>  mberScintill.  xxiv.  (1889)  97  Wordu  so81ice  snotera 
on  wage  beoS  awtjene  [Eccius.  xxi.  jS  slaltra  foudcra- 
bmtltt^  a  t»»$  ^ocr.  R.  60  .\uh  seint  Austin  de3  fwos  two 
bo3e  in  one  weie,  wilnen,  &  habe  wille  uorte  beon  iwilned. 
1340  Aytttb.  255  (>e  wordes  of  )>e  wjse  bye(>  yweje  ine  ^e 
Wave.  CI3SO  'f'//.  Paltnu  947  Pou  waltres  al  in  a  weih 
&  wel  y  viideritande  whider  N  belauiice  bremhcst  bouwes 
»l-glte.  1381  WvcLiF  Prm'.  xi.  I  A  treccherous  we^e  ( Vulg. 
stalera]  abominacioun  is  anent  God.  a  1450  Afiri's  l-isttal 
221  Then  come  thylkc  brennet  dekon,  and  layde  a  grete  pot 
on  |>e  wey  he  whech  anon  weyit  vp  al  togedyr. 

b.  //«m/ (sometimes  construed  as  sing.).    Obs. 
exc.  dial.    +  Also,  the  zodiacal  constellation  Libra. 

tfSaS  Vesfi.  PsalUr  Ixi.  10  :\femia£es  JUii  hominum  in 
stattris,  lease  beam  monna  in  wejum.  c  tiooGloss.  in  Wr.- 
Wulcker  148/16  Trutina,  wae^a.  1340  Hampole  Ps.  Ixi.  9 
Leighers  in  weighes,  th.-it  is,  on  the  weighes  of  right, 
wisnes.  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.^  Gov.  Lordsh.  74  Her- 
nest  bygynnes  whenne  J»c  sonne  entrys  |>e  first  degree  of 
t>e  lokenynee  of  weighes.  c  1415  Wvntoun  Croti.  v.  iv. 
693  Pap  Siluestir  gert  t>aim  be  layide  In  til  a  weyis. 
1480-1  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  97,  j  par  Weez  lign. 
cum  ponderibus.  1533  Extracts  Abtrd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  451 
Ane  pair  of  woll  weyiss,  ane  pair  of  ballendis  of  brass. 
155a  Lyndesav  Mtjnarclu  2286  Sanct  Mychaell,  with  his 
wyngis  and  weyis.  1573  Extracts  Abcrd.  Reg.  {1848)  11. 
10  A  pair  of  weyis  witht  baikis,  pryce  xl.  d.  1578  Rich- 
mond Wills  (Surtees)  282  The  kitchingcA  pair  wyes 
and  wyghts,  iis.  vj  d.  c  1587  Montgomerie  Sottit.  xviii.  11 
Hald  evin  the  Weyis.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.,  Burrow 
LawesQ.  125  §3  The  heire..saU  haue,.aiie  flaiil,  the  weyes 
(L.  slaternm\,  with  the  wechts,  [etc.].  1808  Jamieson, 
Weyes,  Weyis,  a  balance  with  scales  for  weighing.  i8as 
Ibid.,  Weyes,  Wees. 
O.  Sc.  (See  quot.) 

1886  J.  Babhowman  Sc.  Miuitig  Terms  72  Weighs,  a  weigh- 
bridge ;  a  waggon-weighing  machine. 

3.  .\  pole  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men,  for 
carrying  a  water-vessel.  ?  Obs.  Also  wey  and 
botlkins  (dial.) :  see  quot. 

1688  Holme  Armoury  iii.  xiv.  (Roxb.)  11/2  A  Runge  or 
Soe  :  which  is  a  kind  of  ve.«ell  that  Tanners,  Glouers,  and 
Beere-brewers  use  to  carry  Water  in,  being  borne  on  a  Way 
or  pole  betweene  two  men.  1844  W.  Barnes  Poems  Rural 
Life  Gloss.  368  Wey  an'  bodkins,  a  set  of  spreaders  for 
hitching  two  horses  to  the  same  part  of  a  sull  or  harrow. 
The  first,  the  Wey,  is  fastened  at  its  middle  to  the  plough 
or  harrow  by  a  t(J^j..and  the  bodkins  are  connected  by  a 
crook  on  their  middle  to  clipses  on  the  two  ends  of  the  wey. 

Weiglli  ^b."^  In  under  weigh,  a  common  var. 
of  under  way,  from  erroneous  association  with  the 
phr.  '  to  weigh  anchor '.     See  Way  sb^  38. 

178s  Cumberland  Observer  xii.  (ix.)  r  7  This  perverse 
wind  has  at  last,  .come  about  to  the  east,  so  that  we  are  all 
in  high  spirits  getting  under  weigh.  1796  Hist.  Ned  Evans 
I.  18a  Mr.  Evans  stood  upon  the  beach  till  the  packet  got 
under  weigh.  1840  R.  H.  Dana  Be/.  Mast  xxiii.  She  got 
under  weigh  with  very  little  fuss,  and  came  so  near  us  as  to 
throw  a  letter  on  board.  1841  Catlin  A^.  Amer.  Ind.  xxxii. 
(1844)  II.  2,  I  embarked. .and  was  glad  to  get  underweigh. 
185s  F.  C  Armstrong  Warhawk  I.  xii.  258  The  following 
morning  he  embarked  with  his  attendant,  O'Regan,  on  board 
The  Royal  Anne,  which  got  under  weigh  shortly  after. 

Weigh  (w'Oi  '"^  P*- 1-  *"^  P^  Ppl^-  w'eighed 
(wi^d).  Forms :  i  wesan  {yd  sing.  wisetS,  wihlS ; 
weseS,  wehlS),  2-4  wei^e  (3  yd  sing.  weihU), 
3-4  weje,  wey^e,  4  wegho,  6  weygh(e,  waygh, 
6-7  weighe,  waigh(e,  6-  weigh  ;  2-6  weie,  3-7 
weye  (5  wheyhe,  5-7  Sc.  veye),  4-7  (9  Sc.) 
•wey  (5-7  Sc.  vey)  ;  4-7  wale,  5-7  waye  (5 
whaye),  way,  6-7  weay ;  5-6  north,  and  Sc. 
wye  (5  whye),  7  Sc.  wie ;  5  whe,  6  Sc.  we-, 
ve-,  9  Sc.  wee.  Pa.  t.  a.  i  woes,  //.  WKSon,  3 
way,  pi.  weje,  4  wej,  wey,  wey5(e,  weygh, 
ways,  weghe,  weie,  (?woghe).  ;3.  3-4  weide 
(3  //.  weiden),  3-5  weiede,  4  we(y)3ed(«,  etc., 
4-7  weied,  weyed,  6-7  wayed,  waied,  waighed, 
etc.,  6-  weighed.  Pa.  pple.  a.  i  wesen,  2-3 
iweei^en,  4  yweje,  weyen,  (i-),  (y)wey(e, 
(i)weie;  5  wawyn,wowyn,wowne.  /3.  4yweid, 
(i)weied,  wejed,  4-7  weyed,  5  weiede,  5-6 
weyd,  6  wei(e)d,  wayed,  wayd(e,  etc.,  7- 
weighed.  [A  Com.  Teut.  strong  verb:  OE. 
we^an  {wxg,  wi^cn,  wegen)  corresponds  to  OFris. 
wegii,  weia  to  move,  weigh,  OSax.  wegan  to 
weigh,  (M)Du.  wegen  to  weigh,  OHG.  wegan  to 
move,  shake,  weigh  (MHG.  wegen;  mod.G.  has 
bewegen  to  move,  while  the  simple  verb  is  repre- 
sented by  the  two  verbs  wdgen  trans.,  to  weigh, 
wiegen  intr.,  to  weigh,  be  of  a  certain  weight),  ON. 
vega  to  lift,  weigh  (Sw.  vaga.  Da.  veie,  to  weigh), 
Goth,  ga-wigan  (only  Luke  vi.  38  in  pa.  pple.  fem. 
gawigana  shaken).  The  Teut  root  "wc^-,  *waz-, 
*wx^-  (for  words  representing  the  several  grades 
see  Wat  sb.  ;  Wag  v.,  Wagon,  Wain,  Waw  rf.i 
and  Z).!;  Weigh  sb.^,  Wet)  is :— Indogermanic 
*wegh-,  "wogh;  *wegh-,  found  in  Skr.  vah,  L.  veh^re 
to  carry,  Gr.  foxos,  oxos  vehicle. 

The  remarkably  early  appearance  of  the  weak  conjugation 
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was  prob.  due  to  confusion  with  Weigh  v}  ;  the  two  OE. 
verbs  wegan  z.ndwecgan  coincided  in  the  form  wegeSoi  the 
3rd  sing.  pres.  (though  the  former  verb  had  also  the  more 
normal  wigeSi,  The  strong  inflexion  of  the  pa.  t.  died  out 
in  the  14th  century,  and  that  of  the  pa.  pple.  in  the  15th.] 
I.  To  bear,  carry,  hold  up ;  to  heave  np,  lift. 

f  1.  trans.  To  bear  from  one  place  to  another ; 
to  carry,  transport.  Obs. 

In  quots.  13.,  ?To  carry  round  and  serve  (wine). 

Beozvuif  \zoj  He  J?a  fraetwe  wa55,.ofer  y3a  ful.  ciooo 
Narratiitnculx  (1861)  9  Micel  mscniseo  elpenda  Jra.  J)e  gold 
waejon  &  laeddon.  13. .  £".  E.  AUit.  P.  B.  1420  So  fastel?ay 
we^ed  to  him  wyne,  hit  warmed  his  hert.  Ibid.  1508  We^c 
wyn  in  \>\%  won,  wassayl,  he  cryes.  13..  Gaiv.  ^  Gr.  Knt. 
1403  \Vy5ez  t>e  waile  wyn  wejed  to  hem  oft.    , 

t  2.  To  bear  (a^ms^ ;  to  wear  (a  robe,  etc.).  Ohs, 

C897  ^Elfred  Greg^ory's  Past.  C.  xiii.  77  On  3aem  selfan 
hraesle,  5e  he  on  his  breostum  wsej^.  C900  Bxda's  Hist*  11. 
ix.  (1890)  123  Hacfde  he  &  wscj  mid  hine  twiecge  handseax 
:^eacttred.  ^laog  Lay.  24471  Heo  we^e  on  heore  honde 
feouwer  sweord  of  golde.  Ibid.  26279  -^I*^  weiede  an  sculdre 
sceld  swiSe  godne.  c  1250  Owl  ^  Night.  1022  (Cott.)  He 
mi3te  bet  teche  ane  bore  To  we^e  \yes,  here]  boJ>e  sheld  & 
spere. 

t  3.  With  Up  :  To  hold  up,  support.  Obs. 

c  laoo  Vices  Sf  Virtues  49  He  3e  wei^tr  upp  mid  his  fingre 
heuene  and  ier3e. 

4.  fa.  With  up  :  To  hoist,  to  lift  up.  Obs. 
14S1-S  HoccLEVE  Dialogue  40a  Right  as  a  theef  )>at  hath 

cschapid  ones  The  roop,  no  dreede  hath  eft  his  art  to  vse, 
Til  |>at  the  trees  him  weye  vp,  body  and  bones.  1563-83 
FoxE.^.<S"  M.  tAl^f'^  They  tooke  the  sayd  Roodeand  weyed 
hym  vppe  and  set  him  in  his  olde  accustomed  place.  1669 
WoRLiDCE  Syst.  Agric.  viii,  §  i.  132  With  which  Tongs  you 
may  Beclip  the  [Hop-]Pole  at  the  bottom,  and  resting  the 
joynt  thereof  on  a  block  of  wood,  you  may  weigh  up  the  Pole. 
+  b.  Jig.  To  raise  up,  exalt.   Obs. 

c  1586  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps.  cvii.  xiv,  [God]  from  want  the 
poore  doth  waigh. 

C.  Naui.  To  set  up  (a  mast"). 

1841  Dana  Seaman's  Man.  134  Weigk^  to  lift  up;  as,  to 
weigh  an  anchor  or  a  mast, 

5.  Naut.  To  heave  up  (a  ship's  anchor)  froni  the 
ground,  before  sailing.  Now  usually  to  weigh 
anchor  (without  art.),    f  Formerly  also  with  up,  in. 

«3..  E.  E.  AUit.  P.  C.  103  Cables  (jay  fasten,  Wi;t  at  Jie 
wyndas  we5en  her  ankres.  ?  a  1400  M-rt^  A  rtk,  740  Wyghtly 
one  ^e  wale  ihay  wye  up  J>aire  ankers.  149s  Acta  Dom. 
Concil.  (1839)  245/t  Compelling  of  t>e  saidis  Wegcantis  ser- 
uitouris  to  wey  J>er  ankeris.  1509  Barclay  Skyp  0/ Folys 
(1874)  1. 108  Come  to  our  shyp  our  ankers  ar  in  wayde.  C1515 
Cocke  LorelCs  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  14  Than  Cocke  wayed  anker, 
and  housed  his  sayle.  a  1548  Hali^  Chron.,  Hen.  V  44  b. 
When  the  wynde  was  prosperous,  .they  waied  up  the  Ankers. 
1556  W.  TowRsoN  in  Hakluyt  Ffj'.  (1589)  loi  We  wayed  our 
Grapnel  and  went  away.  i6«8Dicby  Voy.  MedHerr.  (186B) 
19,  I  weighed  anchor  and  sett  sayle.  1631  Lithgow  TraiK 
II.  45  The  windes  fauouring  vs,  we  weighed  Ankors.  1653 
HoLCROFT  Procopius^  Cothick  Wars  i.  11  Constantianus 
wayed  Anchor  from  Epidaurus.  17*0  De  Fok  Capt.  Single-, 
ton  x.  (1840)  173  We  weighed  anchor  the  same  tide,  and 
stood  out  to  sea.  1814  Scoit  Ld.  of  Isles  in.  iv,  Cormac 
Doil . .  Hoisted  his  sail,  his  anchor  wcigh'd.  1835  Sir  J.  Ross 
Narr.  2nd  Voy.  v.  77  We  immediately  weighed  anchor. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD/'r(W.  (1867)  17, 1  willstreight  weie  anker, 
and  hoyse  vp  sayle.  1633  Massinger  Guardian  Prol.,  Our 
Author  weighs  up  anchors,  and  once  more  Forsaking  ihe 
security  of  the  shore.  Resolves  to  prove  his  fortune.  1650 
R.  Stapylton  Strada's  Loiv  C.  Wars  ii.  36  As  often  as  this 
sacred  Anchor  [of  Religion]  is  weighed,  so  often  the  Ship  of 
the  Common- Wealth  is  tossed.  x88a  Century  Mag.  Sept. 
^07 /a  He  for  whom  the  sexton  has  tolled  the  bell  has 
'weighed  anchor '. 

c.  absol,  •^  to  weigh  anchor.  Hence,  to  sail 
{froniy  out  of^  port,  etc.). 

1513  Sir  E.  Howard  in  Ellis  Grig.  Lett,  Ser.  11. 1.  215  We 
cowd  ryd  no  lenger  ther  withowt  gret  danger, ..we  weyd  to 
get  us  in  to  the  Downes.  1549  Compi.  Scot.  vi.  40  The 
maister..bald  the  marynalis  lay  the  cabil  to  the  cabilstok, 
to  veynde  and  veye.  1556  W.  Towrson  in  Hakluyt  Voy. 
(1589)  loi  Wee  wayed  and  set  saile.  1613  ).  Saris  Voy. 
Japan  {Hakl.  Soc.)  i  The  14th  in  the  morning  we  wayed 
out  of  the  roade  of  Bantam  for  Japan,  a  164^  Pettb  in 
Archaeologia  XII.  226  On  Wednesday,  .we  weighed  from 
Limehouse,  and  anchored  right  against  the  Tower.  1748 
Anson^s  Voy.  \.  iv.  {ed.  4)  47  On  the  3d  of  November  we 
weighed  from  Madera.  1808  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Des^. 
IV.  193,  I  found  about  60  of  the  convoy  had  lost  their 
anchors   in   attempting   to  weigh.     1867  Pall  Mall  Gaz. 

19  July  p/i  It  would  have  been  necess.iry  for  each  ship  to 
weigh  smgly,  which  would  have  occupied  fifteen  minutes 
each.  1893  H.  M.  Doughty  IVkerryin  Wendis/i  Lands  20 
In  the  morning  we  weighed  early. 

6.  To  raise  (a  sunk  ship,  gun,  etc.)  from  the 
bottom  of  the  water.     Also  with  up. 

a.  a  1500  in  Arnolde^s  Chron.  (iSii)  133  After  tyme 
she  was  weyed  and  toued  to  the  hauyn  at  Caleis.  a  1548 
Hall  Chron.^  Hen.  VIII  26  Leuyng  the  gonne  (because 
the  master  carpenter  sayde  y'  he  woulde  shortely  way  it 
out  of  the  water).  1578  W.  Bourne  Treas.  Trav.  iv.  viii. 
17  Then  it  will  waygh  or  lyfte  the  sunken  Shyppe  from  the 
bottome.  1669  Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  xii.  81  Rules  to 
weigh  Ships,  or  Guns,  or  any  thing  else  in  the  Water.  1726 
Shblvocke  Voy.  round  World  239  [The  diver]  could  find 
but  one  small  gun,  which  he  weigh'd  and  brought  ashore. 
1777  J.  Putnam  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  II.  540 
Should  the  enemy  .succeed  in  weighing  the  chevaux-de-frise, 
and  proceed  up  the  river.    1783  Cowper  Let.  to  J.  Hill 

20  Oct.,  I  must  beg  leave,  however.,  to  mourn,  .that  the 
Royal  George  cannot  be  weighed. 

b.  1545  Dk.  Suffolk  in  Hooker  Z./y^5i>/^.  Catrrtf  (1857) 
129,  I  trust  by  Monday  or  Twisday..the  Mary  Rose  shalbe 
wayed  upp  and  saved.  1598  \V.  Phillip  tr.  Linschoten  i. 
xcix.  194/2  .The  Rcuengc  had  in  her  diuers  faire  bra&se 
peeces,  that  were  all  sunke  in  the  sea,  which  they  of  the 
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Island  were  in  good  hope  to  waigh  vp  againe.  1643  Baker 
Chron.,  Hen.  VIII.  7  A  great  Gunnc.  .was  overthrowne  in 
a  deep  Pond  of  water ;.  .the  Master  Carpenter  taking  «ith 
him  a  hundred  labourers,  went  and  weyed  it  up.  a  1700 
Evelyn  £>/a>>6  June  1687,  A  vast  treasure,  which  was  sunk 
in  a  Spanish  galloon,  .was  now  weigh'd  up  by  some  gentle- 
men. 173s  S.  Gale  in  Archaeologia  I.  iZ^  note.  One  of 
these  stakes,  entire,  was  actually  weighed  up  between  two 
loaded  barges  at  the  lime  of  a  great  flood.  1760  S.  Derrick 
Lett.  (1767)  I.  16  She  being  efifectually  sucked  in  by  the 
heavy  sandy  bottom,  all  attempts  to  weigh  her  up  have 
been  ineffectual.  1783  Cowper  Loss  0/  Koyal  George  25 
Weigh  the  vessel  up..;  Her  timbers  yet  are  sound,  And  she 
may  float  again.  1815  Local  Act  ^<)Geo.  Ill  c.  Iv.  §  73  If 
any  Boat.. shall  be  sunk  in  any  Part  of  the  said  Canal,,  .and 
the  Owner.,  shall  not,  without  loss  of  Time,  weigh  or  draw 
up  the  same. 

tc.  inlr.  for  refi.  To  be  raised  «/;  to  admit 
of  being  raised.   Obs. 

1655  W.  Hammond  On  death  0/ Brother  (No.  2)  Only  this 
difference,  that  sunk  downward,  this  Wcigh'd  up  to  bliss. 
1669  Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  xii.  81  If  the  thing  sunk  be 
upon  Sands  or  Rocks,  it  will  weigh  the  better. 

II.  To  balance  in  the  scales  ;  to  ascertain  the 
weight  of;  to  consider  or  compare  in  this  respect. 
7.  trans.  To  ascertain  the  exact  heaviness  of  (an 
object  or  substance)  by  balancing  it  in  a  pair  of 
scales,  or  on  a  steelyard,  against  a  counterpoise  of 
known  amount. 

(Ttooo  jElfric  Gram,  xiii,  84  ,/Elc  J^sera  '5inga,  ^e  man 
wih3  on  waejan.  c  xooo  Sax.  Leethd.  I.  374  Jlenim  sco* 
luwne  Stan  &  salt  stan  &  pipor  &  weh  on  waei^e.  c  i>oo 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  213  Gif  hit  chepinge  be,  t>e  me  shule  meten 
o3er  weien.  c  1200  l''ices  ^  Virtues  17  He  wile  hes  habben 
wei  imotet  and  bi  rihte  waeije  wcl  iwaei^en.  1340  Ayenb.  44 
Huanne  ^70  l>et  zellej*  be  wyjtc  purchace)>  and  maket>  2uo 
moche  J)et  J)et  hi"g  ^^  J^ie  ssel  weje  ssewej?  more  heuy. 
138a  Wyclif  2  Sam.  xiv.  26  He  weiede  [1388  wei^ide]  the 
heeris  of  his  heed  with  two  hundred  siclis  bi  the  comoun 
wei3t.  1393  Langl./*.  PLC  x.  273  Whcn..l?e  woolle  worth 
weye,  woo  ys  ):^  J»enne.  a  1400  Eng.  Gilds  (iSjo)  356  pe 
kynges  by  whas  wy^te  hit  be  ywcye.  C1440  Promp.  Par-u. 
533/1  Wowyn,  or  weyyd,  ponderaius,  libratus.  14^ 
Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  21  The  wheight  stone  that  the 
wooll  was  weyed  with.  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  iv,  i.  255 
Are  there  ballance  heere  to  weigh  the  flesh?  1613  J.  Saris 
Voy,  Japan  (Hakl.  Soc.)  42  A  Beame  to  waye  spice  with. 
1617  MoRYSON  Itin.  III.  98  They  weigh  the  cheese  when  it 
is  set  on  'lable,  and  taken  away,  bting  paid  by  the  weight. 
1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  28  p  9  Engines  should  be  fixed  in 
proper  places  to  weigh  chairs  as  they  weigh  waggons.  176s 
Museum  Rust.  IV.  17^  We  have  weighed  it  green,  that  is, 
just  after  mowing,  against  all  the  other  pasture  grasses,  and 
it  out-weighs  them  all.  1827  Faraday  Chem.  Manip,  xv. 
(1842)  387  A  graduated  transfer  jar  containing  the  gas  to  be 
weighed.  1863  Miss  Braddon  Aurora  Floyti  xiii.  While 
the  numbers  were  going  up,  and  the  jockeys  being  weighed. 
1894  Sir  J.  Astley  Fifty  Yrs.Life  II.  212  When  we  weighed 
their  riders  after  the  morning's  work,  we  found  that  Peter 
was  giving  Foxhall  two  stone  and  a  half. 
b.  absoL 

X36»  Lancl.  p.  pi.  a.  v.  118  Furst  I  leornede  to  ly^e  a 
lessun  or  tweyne,  And  wikkedliche  for  to  weie  was  myn 
o^^er  lessun.  1390  Gower  Conf  III.  122  Libra.,  hath  figure 
and  resemblance  Unto  a  man  which  a  balance  Berth  in  his 
bond  as  forto  weie.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  in.  vii.  (1883)  138 
And  by  the  potte  and  elle  ben  signcfyed  them  that  haue  the 
charge  to  weye  and  mete  and  mesure  truly. 

o.  In  Horse-racing.  To  weigh  outj  in  :  to  take 
the  weight  of  (a  jockey)  respectively  before  and  after 
a  race.     (Cf.  9.) 

ZS90  Rules  of  Racing  in  EncycL  Sport  (1898)  II.  224  The 
Stakeholder  shall  not  allow  a  jockey  to  be  weighed  out  for 
any  horse  until  such  horse's  stake  [etc.]  have  been  paid. 
Ibid.  225  The  Clerk  of  the  Scales.. shall  in  all  cases  weigh 
in  the  riders  of  the  horses..,  and  report  to  the  Stewards  any 
jockey  not  presenting  himself  to  be  weighed  in. 

8.  To  measure  a  definite  quantity  of  (a  substance) 
on  the  scales.  Usually  with  out :  To  portion  out 
(a  quantity  measured  by  weight)  from  a  larger 
mass ;  to  apportion  (such  a  quantity)  f^  (a  person  or 
persons) ;  f  to  measure  exactly  or  to  the  full  weight 
{obs.').  Also  with  ?'«,  into :  To  introduce  a  speci- 
fied weight  of  (a  substance),  to  add  as  an  ingredient. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Can.  Veom.  Prol.  ^  T.  745  And  of  that 
coper  [he]  weyed  out  [Canibr.  MS.  vp]  but  an  ounce.  1585 
T,  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  \\.  iii.  33  b,  We  began 
to  way  out  the  bisket  vnto  the  gallie  slants.  1596  Spenser 
F.  Q.  V.  ii.  35  For  at  the  first  they  all  created  were  In  goodly 
measure,  by  their  Makers  might,  And  weighed  outin  bal- 
launces  so  nere,  That  not  a  dram  was  missing  of  their  right. 
161S  R.  Cocks  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  88  We  wayed  out  the 
wax  which  came  in  the  Hozeander,  and  fownd  it  want  a 
tonne.  x6i6  Ibid,  iii  We  waid  out  the  pepper  to  day  for 
the  king.  Ibid.  217  He  delivered  orwayd  out  much  more  to 
Tomo  Dbno  and  Cushcron  Dono.  a  16^6  Burroughes  Ejirp. 
Hosea  iii.  (1652)  197  Never  did  ajiy  skiifull  Physitian  more 
carefully  weigh  out  to  every  dram  what  the  potion  should 
be  that  is  to  be  given  to  a  child,  than  God  doth  weigh  out 
every  affliction  that  he  sendeth  upon  his  children.  1827 
Faraday  Chem.  Manip.  iii.  (1842)  75  No  further  difficulty 
will  now  arise  in  the  way  of  graduating  a  tube.  The  34.25 
grains  of  mercury  are  to  be  weighed  in.. .Another  34.25 
grains  of  mercury  are  to  be  weighed  into  the  tube  to  the 
metal  already  contained  in  it.  IbiJ.  xii.  283  If  it  be  found 
that  as  many  parts  of  the  acid  have  been  used  as  of  grains 
of  the  carbonate  weighed  out,  the  acid  is  of  proper  strength, 
t  b.  To  measure  (a  sum  of  money)  by  weight, 
in  order  to  pay  it  to  (a  person).  Chiefly  in  Biblical 
renderings.  Also  with  out,  down.  Obs.  (So  OE. 
awe^an,  G.  wdgen^  dar-y  zuwdgen.) 

138a  \W\c\AT  Zeck.  xu  12  And  thei  wey^iden  my  meede, 
thritti  platis  of  syluer.  1388  —  Job  xxviii.  15  Nether  siluer 
schal  be  weied  [1382  peisid]  in  the  chaungyng  thcrof.     1535 
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CovERDALE  Jtr.  xxxH.  lo,  I . .  weyed  him  there  the  money 
vpon  the  waightes.  —  Zech.  xi.  12  So  they  wayed  downe 
XXX.  syluer  pens.  Rvalue  that  I  was  prysed  at.  1585  Higins 
Junius'  NomencL  ^^^^/-z  An  officer  that  weyed  out  mony  for 
soldiers  wages,  1607  Dekker  &  Webster  Westw.-Hoe  11. 
1,  Some  [are]  cutting  purses,  some  cheating,  some  weying 
out  bribes. 

C.  Jig.  To  dispense  or  administer  (justice)  im- 
partially. 

c  1400  26  Pol.  Poems  i.  14  Weye  o  lawe  in  euenhede,  By- 
twen  ffauour  and  vengeautice.  156a  A.  Scott  Poems  i.  2/ 
{To  Q.  Mao)  Waye  iustice,  equale  without  discrepance. 
9.  I'n^r.  in  Horse-racing.  Of  a  jockey  :  To  take 
his  place  in  the  scales,  in  order  that  his  declared 
weight  may  be  verified  by  tiie  clerk.  To  weigh  out, 
in^  to  do  this  before  and  after  a  race.   (Cf.  7  c.) 

1805  IVeatherbys  Racing  Cal.  XXXH.  p.  xxxviii,  That 
every  person  who  shall  ride  at  Newmarket  for  Plate,  Sweep- 
stakes, or  Match,  shall  be  obliged  to  weigh  when  he  comes 
in.  1858  Rules  of  Racing  \yj  Jockies  are  required  to  weigh 
at  the_  usual  place  of  weighing,  before  the  race,,  .and  every 
rider  is,  immediately  after  the  race,  to  ride  his  horse  to  the 
usual  place  of  weighing,  ..and  to  weigh  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  person  appointed  for  that  purpose.  1868  Whyte 
Melville  White  Rose  I.  xiv.  174  Their  riders  are  drinking 
sherry. .  preparatory  to  '  weighing  in  '.  Ibid.  182  Mr.  Snipe, 
returning  to  weigh  after  an  easy  victory.  1877  Rttles  of 
Racing  §  31  Weighing  out  and  starting.  Ibi<i.  §  34  Weighing 
in.  1879  J,  Rice  Hist.  Turf  I.  298  'ihe  rider  of  Musjid. . 
is  said_  to  have  weighed  in  and  weighed  out  with  a  whip 
weighing  7  or  9  lbs.  and  to  have  exciianged  it  for  a  lighter 
whip  before  and  after  the  race.  19x0  Masefield  Right  Royal 
33  When  the  clock  struck  three  and  the  men  weighed  out.  Ibid, 
119  Then  the  riders  weighed-in,  and  the  meeting  was  over. 
b.  Hence  To  weigh  in  with  :  to  introduce  or 
produce  (something  that  is  additional  or  extra). 
colloq. 

1885  Daily  News  Nov.  [Passing  English^  1909)  The  journal 
'  weighs  in '  with  a  prismatic  Christmas  number,  190X 
Macm.  Mag.  Apr.  464/1  Carver.. used  to  sit  up  and  snort 
a  bit  when  we  weighed  in  with  hock  and  seltzer  instead 
of  tea.  ijax  D.  Mackail  Rovtance  to  Rescue  i.  q  A  Rhodes 
scholar  weighed  in  with  praise  of  Greenwich  Village. 
_  10.  trans.  To  hold  (an  object)  in  the  hand  (or 
in  both  hands)  in  order  to  observe  or  estimate 
its  weight ;  to  balance  an  object  in  the  hand  (or 
hands)  as  if  estimating  its  weight. 

1540  Palsgr.  Acolastus  II.  iii.  M  j  b,  Waye  me  this  gyrdel 
heiiy  with  mocbe  golde  .i,  fele  me  this  girdell,  howe  heuy  it 
is  with  golde.  1781  Cowper  Ex^ost.  343  Who  poises  and 
proportions  sea  and  land,  Weighm^  them  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand.  181^  Scott  Gtty  M.  Ivii,  *  But  why  should  he 
know  of  it  ? '  said  Glossin,  slipping  a  couple  of  guineas  into 
Mac-Guffbg's  hand.  The  turnkey  weighed  the  gold,  and 
looked  sharp  at  Glossin.  1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  xxiii, 
Mr.  Bumble,  .counted  the  teaspoons,  weighed  the  sugar- 
tongs.  1848  —  DombeyWi,  He  remained  before  him  weigh- 
ing his  white  hat  in  both  hands  by  the  brim.  191 1  H.  W. 
&  F.  G.  Fowler  Concise  Oxf.  Diet.  s.v.,  [He]  meditatively 
weighed  his  stick  in  his  hand. 

b.  To  keep  (the  wings)  evenly  outspread  in 
flight,  poet. 

1667  Milton /".  Z..  II.  1046  Satan,,  in  the  emptier  waste, 
resembling  Air,  Weighs  bis  spread  wings. 

U.  Jig.  (with  more  or  less  retention  of  the  literal 
idea  or  expression)  :  To  estimate,  assess  the  value 
of  (a  person,  a  condition,  quality,  etc.),  as  if  by 
placing  in  the  scales. 

a  1100  Moral  Ode  63  in  Lamb.  Horn.  163  per  me  sea!  ure 
werkes  wcien  biforan  pe  heuen  king,  iifia  Langl.  P.  PI.  A. 
I.  152  fe  same  Mesure  t?at  je  Meten  A-mis  ot»er  elles,  5e 
schul  be  weycn  J>er-with  whon  5e  wender.  hennes.  1383  [ 
WvcLiF  Job  vi.  2  Wolde  God,  my  synnes  weren  we^ed.  .in 
a  balaunce.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  III.  129  pou  art  i-weye 
on  a  balaunce  and  i-founde  J>at  J)ou  hast  lasse  [Dan.  v.  27J, 
1516  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  29  b,  Our  sayd  Iorde..at 
the  houre  of  our  iudgement  shall  ponder  and  wey  euery 
mannes  encrease  or  decrease.  1549  Bk.  Com.  Prayer^  Com- 
munion^ Not  waiyng  our  meritcs,  but  pardonyng  our  of* 
fences.  1557  North  Gueuara^s  Dialt  Pr.  Pro!.  A  i,  God 
doth  not  way  us  as  we  are,  but  as  we  desier  to  be.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  u  iv.  27  Accursed  vsurie  was  all  his  trade. 
And  right  and  wrong  ylike  in  equall  ballaunce  waide.  1670 
Drvden  tst  Pt.  Cong.  Granada  ni.  (1672)  22  Friendship.. 
weighs  by  th'lump,  and,  when  the  cause  is  light.  Puts  kind- 
ness in  to  set  the  Ballance  right.  1736  Berkelev  Discourse 
Wks.  III.  419  Were  all  men  to  be  weighed  in  the  exact 
scale  of  nierit.  1744  M.  Bishop  Life  97  Where  such  a  cross- 
grain'd  Piece  of  Stuff  is  concerned,  .one  should  ponder  with 
inward  Consultations,  to  be  able  to  weigh  him  to  a  Hair, 
1781  Cowper  Hope  366  That  heav'n  will  weigh  man's  vir- 
tues and  his  crimes  With  nice  attention,  in  a  righteous  seal*;. 
1815  Byhon  Hebre-w  Mel.,  P^is.  Belshazzar  vi.  He,  in  the 
balance  weigh'd,  Is  light  and  worthless  clay.  x87a  Blackie 
Lays  Hight.  134  God  numbers  not  the  heads,  but  weigh* 
the  hearts  Of  them  that  worship.  1897  '  Ouida  '  Massarenes 
xxii,  [She]  bad  mentally  weighed  him,  and  found  him 
wanting. 

b.  To  balance  with  or  against  (another  object 
regarded  as  a  counterpoise)  in  order  to  a  com- 
parative estimate.     Also  to  weigh  together. 

15x3  More  Rich.  Ill,  Wks.  47/1  Waye  the  good  that  they 
dooe,  with  the  hurte  that  commeth  of  them.  1549  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer  Pref.,  If  those  men  will  waye  their  labor,  with  the 
profile  in  knowlege,  whiche  dayely  they  shal  obtein  by  read- 
ing vpon  the  boke.  159a  Shaks.  Rom.  ^  Jul.  i.  ii.  loi 
But  in  that  Christall  scales,  let  there  be  .waicf  Your  Ladies 
loue  against  some  other  Maid.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  ii.  45 
For  by  no  meanes  the  false  will  with  the  truth  be  wayd. 
1609  Dekker  Guts  Horne-bk.  \.  heading,  The  old  world  & 
the  new  waighed  together.  1610  Shaks.  Tetnp.  11.  l  8  Then 
wisely  (good  Sir)  weigh  Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort.  1647 
Cowley  Mistress,  Love  undiscovered  ii,  Forbid  it  Heaven 
my  Life  should  be  Weigh'd  with   her  least  Conveniency. 
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1781  Cowper  Ho/e  178  The  fragrant  grove,  th'  inestimable 
mine,  Were  light  when  weigh'd  against  one  smile  of  thine. 
1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  Tombs  in  Abbey,  While  we  had 
been  weighing  anxiously  prudence  against  sentiment.  1829 
Napier  Penins.  lVarU.265  He  anxiously  weighed  his  own 
resources  against  those  at  the  enemy's  disposal.  1868  Helps 
Realmahvi.  x.(i876)  112  But  of  what  weight  was  any  mere 
earthly  consideration  of  that  kind  when  weighed  against  the 
danger  of  impiety?  1917  Q.  Rev.Ja.n.  16  They  held  their 
lives  to  be  of  little  price,  when  weighed  against  a  nation's 
fidelity  to  its  engagements. 

c.  To  make  equal,  balance  (the  year;  i,e,  to 
make  night  and  day  of  equal  length),  poet. 

Cf.  Columella  x.  42  Cum. .paribus  Titan  orbem  Hbrauerit 
horis. 

1697  Drvden  yirg.  Georg.  i.  419  Now  sing  we  stormy 
Stars,  when  Autumn  weighs  The  Year,  and  adds  to  Nights, 
and  shortens  Days.  1720  Pope  Iliad  xxii.  39  Tffe  Year 
when  Autumn  weighs. 

12.  To  consider  (a  fact,  circumstance,  statement, 
etc.)  in  order  to  assess  its  value  or  importance ;  to 
ponder,  estimate,  examine,  take  due  account  of; 
to  balance  in  the  mind  with  a  view  to  choice  or 
preference. 

c  1380  Wvclif  Wks.  (1880)  323  ;if  we  weyn  aryht  dispensis 
bi  lore  of  \>z  hooly  goost.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  384  (398) 
And  weyen  every  ihyng  by  equiie.  14. .  'Lyno.  Horse,  Goose 
^ Sheep is^ in  Pol.  Rel.^L. Poemsiigos)2i  Ye  prudent  lugis 
. .  Weieth  this  mater  in  your  discrecioun.  1456  Sir  G.  Have 
Gov.  Princis  (S.  T.  S.)  147  Cast  all  thair  counsailis  ilkane 
till  othir  in  thy  niyode,  and  wey  thame  as  thou  thinkis  the 
caus  requeris.  _  1533  ^^^^  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.)  II. 
300  They  wayeing  in  thaire  myndes  the  force  of  the  saide 
acte.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  266  b,  He  desyreth 
them . .  that  they  would  way  the  whole  case  diligently.  1590 
Spenser/^. ^.  i,ix.  20  She,  now  weighing  the  decayed  plight 
And  shrunken  synewes  of  her  chosen  knight.  1613  Shaks. 
Hen.  Vlll,  II.  iv.  197.  1653  W.  Ramesey  Astrol.  Restored 
181  If  thou  hast  seriously  weighed  the  foregoing  rules.  1697 
Dryden  jEneis  xii.  70  Weigh  in  your  Mind  the  various 
Chance  of  War.  17x1  Steele  Sped.  No. 43  Fa,  I  have  well 
weighed  that  Matter.  174a  Fielding  J.  Andrews  111.  iii, 
I  weighed  the  consequences  on  both  sides  as  fairly  as  I 
couId._  177s  Sheridan  Rivals  m.  i,  1  have  been  likewise 
weighing  and  balancing  what  you  were  pleased  to  mention 
concerning  duty.  1847  Yeowell  A  net.  Brit.Ch,  iii.  34  Let 
any  thinking  man  weigh  this  singular  circumstance.  2849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  39  The  jurymen,.. being  little 
accustomed  to  weigh  evidence,  followed  without  scruple  the 
directions  of  the  bench.  1855  Poultry  Chron.  III.  32  They 
never  came  to  a  decision  without  duly  weighing  the  pros 
and  cons.  1863  Geo.  VsIXqt  Romola  xx,  The  difficulty  of 
the  moment  was  too  pressing  for  him  to  weigh  distant  con. 
sequences.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  in.  if.  390  The  king 
is  wise;  his  wrath  will  well  be  weighed. 

absot.    X796  WoRDSw.  Borderers  11. 645  Men  who  are  little 
given  to  siit  and  weigh. 

b.  To  ponder  and  examine  the  force  of  (words 
or  expressions).  To  weigh  one^s  words:  to  speak 
deliberately  and  in  calculated  terms, 

13^  Ayenb.  255  Hue  J>et  ne  wejf?  his  wordes  ine  J>e  waye 
of  discrecion,  Ihid,  256  Huer  iwe  ssel  weje  J>et  word  er  hit 
be  yzcd.  1576  Gascoigne  ^/«/G/«i  215  Words  of  worth, 
and  worthy  to  be  wayed.  1579  Lodge  Def.  Plays  16  If  we 
way  Poetes  wordes  and  not  ther  meaning,  our  learning  in 
them  wilbe  very  mene.  a  1584  Montgomerie  Cherrie  ^ 
Sloe  1164  Then  Hope  replyd,..And  wyselie  weyd  his  words. 
«i63x  Donne  Z*//.  (1651)  300  The  old  King  thought  the 
preacher  never  had  thought  of  his  sermon,  till  he  spoke  it. .. 
I  knew  that  he  had  weighed  every  syllable,  for  halfe  a  year 
before.  1655  in  Vemey  Mem.  (igoj)  II.  14,  I  must. .weigh 
my  words_  before  they  are  sent  abroad.  1725  Pope  Odyss. 
XIII.  62  His  words  wcll-weigh'd,  the  gen'ral  voice  approv'd. 
1846  J.  Maktineau  Ess.  (1869)  II.  64  The  moralist.. has  far 
other  work  than  to  weigh  expressions  and  analyze  defini- 
tions. 1848^  Dickens  Dombey  xxii,  Mr.  Carker  read  this 
slowly;  weighing  the  words  as  he  went.  1877  Huxley 
Teckn.  Educ.  Sci.  &  Cult.  (1881)  82,  I  weigh  my  words  when 
I  say  that  if  the  nation  could  purchase  a  potential  Watt,  or 
Davy,  or  Faraday,  at  the  cost  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
down,  he  would  be  dirt-cheap  at  the  money, 
C,  with  object-clause.  Now  rare. 
Often  to  weigh  by,  ivilk,  within  oneself, 
tSa6  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  152  Ponderynge  and 
weyenge  also  that  of  all  vertues  mercy  is  moost  necessaryly 
requyred  to  this  myserable  worlde.  1549  E.  Allen  yude's 
Par.  Rcif,  xi.  16  Whether  any  suche  thyngcmaye  here- 
after happen,  let  euery  true  christen  hartcwell  consyder 
and  wey  by  himselfe.  1553  Brendk  Q.  Curtius  v.  81  They 
wayed  also  that  both  the  sauegard  of  them,  and  of  the  king 
lay  in  the  handes  of  one  that  was  a  prisoner.  1553  in  Strype 
Ecct,  Mem.  (i-;2i)  III.  App.  xi.  30,  I  beseech  yow,.waye 
wyth  your  self,  what  a  good  Master  our  bevenlye  Father  ys 
unto  yow,  1573  Bedingfield  tr.  Cardanus'  Comf.  11.  (1576) 
18  b,  If  they  would  waye  wyth  themselues,  that  all  men., 
haue  the  vse  of  reason.  1578  Whetstone  2nd  Pt.  Promos 
«5-  Cass.  V.  V.  M  i,  Good  Maddame  way,  by  lawe,  your  Lord 
doth  dye.  c:t6oo  Shaks.  Sonn.  cxx,  8  And  I  a  tyrant  haue 
no  leasure  taken  To  waigh  how  once  I  suffered  in  your 
crime.  x6ai  T.  Williamson  tr.  Goulart's  Wise  Vieillard 
A  a  b,  Well  weighing  with  my  selfe,  that  it  was  a  Work 
might  yecld  some  profit  to  my  Countrie  men  of  England. 
167s  Dryden  Aurengz.  v.  (1676)80  You  thought  me  dead, 
and  prudently  did  weigh  Tears  were  but  vain.  1683  Penn- 
sylv.  Arch.{iZs2)  I.  75  We  ye  free  People  of  ye  Town. .of 
Salem.. weighing  well  in  ourselves  yt  nothing  can  more 
readily  conduce  to  our.  .Happiness,  then  a  fair  and  just 
settlement  of  our  Foundations  [etc.].  1803  Eldon  in  Vesey 
Chanc.  Cases  (1827)  VIII.  427  The  Court  ought  to  weigh, 
whether  the  doubt  is  so  reasonable  and  fair,  that  the  pro- 
perty  is  left  in  his  hands  not  marketable.  iSag  Scott 
Talism.'xW,  He  weighed  within  himself,  whether  [etc.].  1841 
Myers  Calk,  Th.  in.  §  42. 161  Let  any  one  weigh  well  what 
it  is  to  translate  such  a  collection  of  documents  as  consti- 
tute  the  Bible. 

d.  To  weigh  up :  to  appraise,  form  an  estimate 
of  (a  person),  colloq. 


WEIGH. 

1894  Westm.  Gaz,  15  Feb.  5/1  The  Liberal  delegates  were 
fervid  only  when  '  weighing-up '  the  House  of  Peers  and 
insisting  upon  its  disestablishment.  1897  'O.  Rhoscomyl' 
White  Rose  Amo  43,  I  will  watch  him  closer  for  the  future. 
I  should  have  come  up  earlier  now,  but  that  I  was  weighing 
up  his  servant,  an  arrant  Whig  and  a  spy  to  boot.  1904 
Daily  Ckron.  14  Jan.  7,  *  I  knew  too  much  about  her,'  she 
said.     '  I  had  weighed  her  up.' 

1 13.  To  esteem,  value,  think  highly  of;  to  count 
dear  or  precious;  to  ascribe  value  or  importance 
to.  Often  with  negative:  (Not)  to  care  for  or 
regard.  Obs, 

a  lais  Ancr.  R.  336  Kunde  of  gode  heorte  is  to  beon  of- 
feared  of  sunne,  ^;er  as  non  nis  ofte  ;  o3er  weien  swu3er  his 
sunne  summechere  ^en  he  t7urfte.  Weien  hit  to  lutel  is  ase 
vuel,  ocSer  wurse.  c  1386  Chaucer  Knt's  T.  923  That  lord 
hath  litel  of  discrecion,  That  in  swich  cas  kan  no  diuision, 
But  weyeth  pride  and  humblesse  after  oon.  1449  Pkcock 
Repr.  III.  X.  335  Whi  therfore  schulen  we  ouer  miche  weie 
and  apprise  his  seiyng?  1496-7  Act  la  Hen.  VII,  c.  12 
Preamble,  The  same  Kyng...  not  fearyng  Almyghty  God 
in  broking  bis  seid  promys  nor  weiyng  his  Honour  in  the 
same.  1567  Harman  Caveat  64  Take  no  care  for  that,  for 
I  doe  not  greatly  waye  it ;  it  was  worth  but  three  shyllinges 
foure  pens.  1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  June  73  Nought 
weigh  I,  who  my  song  doth  prayse  or  blame.  1588  Shaks. 
L.  L.  L.  V.  ii.  27  You  waigh  me  not,  O  that's  you  care  not 
for  me.  159a  Daniel  Compl.  Rosamond  xxiii,  Henry  the 
second,  that  so  highly  weigh'd  mee.  i59§-7  Lvly  Wom.  in 
Moon  III.  ii.  289,  I,  he  wayes  more  his  flocke  then  me. 
1633  Massinger  New  Way  iii.  iii.  My  deeds,  nephew.  Shall 
speake  my  loue,  what  men  report,  I  waigh  not.  1676  Sir 
W.  Temple  in  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  II.  81  The  Estates 
would  bee  enough  inclinable  to  it  as  weighing  interest  more 
than  honour.  z68i  W.  Robertson  Phraseol.  Gen.  1306/2, 
I  do  not  weigh  you  a  '^\n..Non  ego  tefloccifacio. 
fb.  with  adj.  compl,  {lights  dear^  etc.).  Obs. 
{;x586  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps.  cxvi.  v.  Thy  people  all  be- 
holding. Who  dear  their  deaths  dost  weigh.  159a  Arden  of 
Feversham  i.  i.  361  To  let  them  see  how  light  I  wey  their 
words,  a  1599  Spenser  F.  Q.  vii.  vi.  55  Them  all,  and  all 
that  she  so  deare  did  way,  Thence-forth  she  left.  1599 
Shaks.  Hen.  V,  11.  iv.  43  In  cases  of  defence,  'tis  best  to 
weigh  The  Enemie  more  mightie  then  he  seemes.  1601  — 
All's  Well  HI.  iv.  32  Let  euerie  word  waigh  heauie  of  her 
worth.  That  he  does  waigh  too  light. 
+ 14.  intr,  a.  To  pay  iieed  or  deference  to,  Sc. 
»4»3  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  cxx,  Myn  effectis  grete,  Vnto  the 
quhich  ^e  aughten  maist  weye.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law 
Arms  (S.T.S.)  157  Suppos  thai  have  na  soverane  to  quham 
thai  wey,  bot  anerly  God  allane. 

t  b.  with  of:  To  ponder,  consider  (something) ; 
to  judge  of,  estimate,  value,  care  for.   Obs, 

1573  A'f  «*  Custom  D  iij  b,  God  waieth  not . .  Of  any  vesture, 
or  outward  apparance  a  mile.  1W7  Hanmer  Anc.  Eccl. 
Hist.,  Euseb.w.  v.  82  But  weye  of  this  euery  man  as  pleaseth 
him.  X584  Lodge  Forbonius  <5-  Prise,  35  Solduvius,  not., 
willing  to  weigh  of  the  submissiue  request  of  his  daughter, 
interrupted  her  thus.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vi.  vii.  29  Vn- 
worthy  she  to  be  belou'd  so  dere.  That  could  not  weigh  of 
worthinesse  aright. 

f  c.  with  negative :  (Not)  to  hesitate  to  (do 
something).  Obs, 

1573  Lloid  Pilgr.  Princes  14  The  women  of  Sciihia  called 
Amazones.. wayed  not  to  encounter  with  Hercules  in  the 
lielde. 

HI.  To  have  heaviness  or  weight. 
16.  intr.  Of  a  material  object  or  substance :  To 
have   a   greater  or   less  degree  of  heaviness,   as 
measured    by  the  scales,     a.  To  be  equal  to  or 
balance  (a  specified  weight)  in  the  scales. 

The  specifying  word  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  predicative 
complement  rather  than  as  governed  by  the  verb. 

ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  92  Se  sester  sceal  wexan  twa 
pund  he  sylfyr  jewyht.  a  1013  Wulfstan  Horn,  xiv,  (1883) 
228  ^Ic  an  hajelstan  wejeS  fif  pund.  13. .  Sir  Beues  1424 
A  dede  Beues  binde  to  a  ston  gret,  t>at  we?  seue  quarters 
of  whet.  C1386  Chaucer  Prol.  454  Hir  couerchiefs.  .1 
dorste  swere  they  weyeden  ten  pound.  That  on  a  sonday 
weren  vpon  hir  need.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  III.  207  Oon 
of  the  hameres  wejede  tweie  so  moche  as  another.  1474 
Caxton  Chesse  in.  iv,  (1883)  iii  One  framosian  had  pro- 
mysed  to  hym  as  moche  weyght  of  pure  gold  as  the  heed 
weyed.  1529  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  (1883)  177  Ane  silver 
spune  and  a  masar  veand  3  uncis.  1553  Eden  Treat.  New 
Ind.  (Arb.)  34  I'he  fleshe  therof  wayed  jdvij.  pound  weyght. 
1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  iv.  i.  28  Here's  the  note  How  much 
your  Chaine  weighs  to  the  vtmost  charect.  1655  Marq. 
Worcester  Cent.  Inv.  §  69  A  little.  .Key,  not  weighing  a 
Shilling.  167s  R.  Vauchan  Coin  ^  Coinage  75  They'd  have 
it.. so  as  the  Pieces  of  Silver  and  Gold  should  weigh  one 
the  other.  1774  Goldsm,  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  44  Some  of  them 
\sc.  marmots]  are  found  to  weigh  above  twenty  pounds. 
1838  T.Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  891  The  gum  weighed 
3  per  cent  of  the  almonds  analyzed.  1S56  J.  Richardson 
Recoil,  I.  vi.  145  In  person  he  was  tall  and  corpulent, 
weighing  something  over  twenty  stone. 
b.  with  adv.  or  pred.  adj. 
a  laas  Ancr.  R.  232  Hwon  two  bereS  one  burSene  ant  te 
o3er  bileaueS  hit,  J?conne  mei  \>e  bet  holdeS  hit  up  luelen 
hu  hit  weih3.  c  1290  St.  Michael  395  in  S,  Eng.  Leg,  311 
Heouene  geth  al  aboute  \>e  eorJ?e,  euene  it  mot  wey^e. 
a  1300  Vox  Hf  Wolf  237  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  66  He  lep  in 
[the  bucket],  and  way  sumdel.  13..  St.  Cristofer  364  in 
\lQT&x.m.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  458  The  childe  swa  heuy  woghe 
pat  ofte-sythes  one  knees  he  hym  droghe.  c  1385  Chal'cer 
L.  G.  W.  1788  (Fairfax)  And  as  she  wolce,  hir  bed  .she  felt 
presse.  What  best  ys  that,  quod  she,  that  weyeth  thus  ? 
CZ440  York  Myst.  xxx.  136  A  !  sir,  yhe  whe  wele  !  £1475 
Macro  Plays,  Mankind  692  Ther  ys  to  moche  cloth,  yt  weys 
as  ony  lede.  1481  Caxton  Godfrey  cxxxviii.  205  They., 
becam  stronge,  and  delyuer  in  suche  wyse  that  the  armes 
that  they  bare  weyed  nothyng  as  them  semed.  1581  A.  Hall 
Iliad  x.  174  His  shield  that  waightie  waied.  1586  Whit- 
NEV  Choice  EmbL  41  The  heauie  bade,  did  weye  so  harde 
behinde.    x6o6  Shaks.  Ant.  *  CI.  iv.  xv.  32  Heere's  sport 
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indeede  :  How  heauy  weighes  my  Lord?  xtt^Cowpkr  Yearly 
Distress  4S  Like  barrels  with  their  belhes  full,  They  only 
weigh  the  heavier.  «8i8  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  x,  His  fingers 
fumbled  as  if.  .the  other  \sc.  his  beaver]  had  weighed  equal 
with  a  stone  of  lead. 

16.  fig,  (with  more  or  less  retention  of  the  literal 
idea  or  expression). 

a  lus  Ahct.  R.  332  Misericordia  su^erexaltat  judicium 
IJas.  iL  13]:.  .his  mcrci  touward  us  wetcS  cuer  more  t>en  )>ct 
nhte  nearuwe,  1340  Ayenh.  91  Loue  is  be  wyjte  inc  >e 
balance.. uor  non  o^er  bing  ne  "»ay  we^,  huanne  me  cora> 
to  nime  ech  his  ssepe,  bote  loue  and  charite.  c  1386  Chaucer 
JUcmk's  T.  243  Thy  regne  is  doon,  thou  weyest  noght  at  al. 
1390  GowEK  Conf.  U.  375  Ther  ben  manyc  of  these  Lovers, 
that  thogh  thei  love  a  lyte.  That  scarsly  wolde  it  weic  a 
myte  Yit  wolde  thei  have  a  pound  again,  As  doth  Usurc  in 
his  bargain,  c  1440  Jacob's  IVelt^  >«  wcyin  now  in  mennys 
hertys,  in  dreed  of  50urc  my^t,  more  ^ari  all  Jic  world,  for  all 
|>e  world  dare  no^t  w>-thstonde  50U.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xlv. 
177  For  s>-nne  is  not  lyjt,  but  it  is  hcvy,  and  weythe  more 
than  lede.  «S9S  Shaks.  John  11.  i.  ^32  One  must  proue 
greatest.  While  they  weigh  so  cuen,  We  hold  ourTowne 
for  neither:  yet  for  both.  1599  —  Muck  Ado  v.  t.  93,  I 
know  them,  yea  And  what  they  weigh,  cuen  to  the  vtmost 
scruple,  Scambling,  out-facing,  fash  ion- monging  boyes, 
x6oi  —  AWs  Wellwx.  iv.  31  Let  euerie  word  walgh  heauie 
of  her  worth. 

t  b.  To  amount  or  be  equivalent  (0.  Obs* 

XSS9  MoKB  Dyaloge  iv.  xi.  io3  b/2  Yt  gauc  hym  occasyon 
to  dowt  lest  Luther  ment  not  al  thing  so  euyl  as  his  wordys 
seme  to  way  to.  1588  Lambarde  Eiren,  n.  iv.  (cd.  3)  152 
Whether  a  man  doe  actually  vsc  force  in  his  entrie,  or  doe 
come  so  readily  appointed  and  araied  for  it,,  .it  secmeth  to 
weigh  to  a  violent  (or  Forcible)  entrie. 

t  C,  To  weigh  with  (also  even  with)  :  to  counter- 
poise in  power,  value,  etc.  ;  to  be  of  equal  value  or 
importance  with.    Obs, 

1597  Shaks.  3  Hen.  If^,  11.  ii.  196  In  euery  thing,  the  pur- 
pose must  weigh  with  the  folly.  1607  —  Timon  i.  i.  146- 
Giue  him  thy  Daughter,  What  you  bestow,  in  him  lie 
counterpoize,  And  make  him  weigh  with  her.  1656  Earl 
MoNM.  tr.  BoccalinCs  Advts.fr,  Pamass.  i.  lii.  (1674)  4 
France  may  vie  and  weigh  even  with  Greece  it  self,  in  point 
of  Learning. 

d.  To  weigh  against t-\  again-,  to  counterbalance, 
countervail.  "'' 

c  14x0  [see  20].  1590  Greens  Never  too  late  11.(1600)  K4b, 
Hee  that  secketh  to  way  against  his  owne  will,  oftentimes 
kicketh  against  the  prick.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  i.  tit.  55 
Much  more,  in  this  great  worke.  .should  we.. know  our 
owne  estate.  How  able  such  a  Worke  to  vndergo,  To  weigh 
against  his  Of>posite?  1833  Ht.  Martinkau  Manch.  Strike 
iv.  47  Such  evils. .can  neither  be  helped  nor  be  allowed  to 
weigh  against  the  advantages  of  union.  1884  Gilmour 
Mongols  xviii.  216  He  believes  that  every  sin  will  weigh 
against  him,  and  drag  him  down  in  the  scale  of  being. 

e.  quasi-Zrawj,  To  equal  (something  else)  in 
weight  or  value ;  to  counterbalance ;  t  to  be 
tantamount  or  equivalent  to. 

1583  Greece  Mamillia  i.  6  b,  So  that  eyther  thou  couldest 
sooth  her  with  a  frumpe,  or  eU  lay  a  loading  carde  on  her 
backe,  should  wey  a  scoffe,  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  26 
Indeed  I  wai^h  not  you,  and  therefore  light.  1613  — 
Hen.  VII f^  I.  L  II.  Ibid.  iit.  ii.  259  The  heads  of  all  thy 
Brother-Cardinals.  .Weigh'dnotahaireiofhis.  1893  Westm, 
Gaz.  21  Mar.  3/2  There  aredifficulties.  .in  the  poem.  Only 
they  do  not  weigh  the  enormous  difficulty  of  a  multiplicity 
of  Homers. 

+  f.  absol.  Of  two  things :  To  balance  each 
other.     Obs. 

15x3  Berners  Froiss.  (1812)  \.  xliii.  59  So  that  finally  the 
good  and  the  yuell  wayed. 

17.  intr.  To  be  of  (much  or  little)  value  or 
account ;  to  be  regarded  as  considerable  or  im- 
portant ;  to  have  influence  with  (a  person)  when 
he  is  forming  an  estimate  or  judgement, 

c  1386  Chaucer  Parsons  T.  F  367  (Hengwrt  MS.)  Dedly 
synne,  whan  the  loue  of  any  thyng  weyeth  in  the  herte  of 
man  as  mucheastheloueof  god  ormoore.  153$  W.  Stewart 
Cron.  (Rolls)  III.  313  And  his  command  with  him  richt  Htill 
weyit.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pot.  v.  Ixv.  §  5  Why  things  io 
light  in  their  owne  nature  should  waigh  in  the  opinions  of 
men  so  much.  1659  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  IV.  179 
Younge  Darby  [6th  Earl],  whoe  nowe  weighes  much  less 
then  his  name  formerly  bath  donn.  1670  Milton  Hist. 
Brit.  in.  107  Pleasing  to  God,  or  not  pleasing,  with  them 
weighed  alike ;  and  the  worse  most  an  end  the  weightier. 
a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  6  Dec.  1680,  In  truth,  their  testimonie 
did  tittle  weigh  with  me.  1705  Atterbury  Serm.  be/.  Queen 
a8  Oct.  32  A  Wise  Man  is  then  best  satisfy'd . .  when  he  finds 
..that  the  same  Argument,  which  weighs  with  Him,  hath 
weigh'd  with  Thousands,  .before  him.  1744  Kames  Decis. 
Crt.  Sess.  1230-S2  (1799)  79  Nor  ought  it  to  weigh  that 
Murray  run  the  hazard  of  his  factor's  bankruptcy.  1838 
Macauulv  Let,  to  Napier  in  Trevelyan  Life  (1876)  II.  vii, 
12  There  is  another  consideration  that  weighs  much  with 
me.  a  X853  Robertson  Led.  <i858)  ii.  51,  I  have  not  the 
vanity  to  say . .  that  my  name  had  weight  with  many ;  but  it 
did  weigh  with  some.  1870  Lowell  Among  my  BJks., 
Rousseau  33S  Every  man  feels  instinctively  that  all  the 
beautiful  sentiments  in  the  world  weigh  less  than  a  single 
lovely  action.  1899  Doyle  Duet  x'lv.  199  Holland  is  a  sound 
man,  and  his  opinion  would  weigh  with  any  judge.  19x0 
Bbet  Rise  of  Pafacy  ii.  79  The  Roman  verdict  weighed 
much  throughout  Christendom. 
rV.  To  affect,  or  be  affected,  by  weignt. 

18.  trans.  To  weigh  down :  to  draw,  force,  or  bend 
down  by  pressure  of  weight;  fig,  to  depress, 
oppress,  lie  heavy  on.  Similarly,  to  weigh  back^ 
+  on  one  side^  to  the  earth, 

a  1340  Hahpolk  PsalteryW.  17  He.  .likyd  to  be  seruaunte 
of  syn,  swa  t^at  his  synn  weghe  him  down,  ^t  he  neuer  rise 
til  b*  rist  of  heuen.  ij(65  Cooper  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Degrauo, 
The  vine  lodeth  and  weigheth  downe  the  elme.  1579  Spknslr 
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Sheph,  Cal.  Feb.  232  The  watrie  welte  weighed  downe  his 
head.  1595  Daniel  Of.  W^ari  iv.  Ixxvi.O  could  the  uiighty 
but  giue  bounds  10  pride  And  weigh  backe  fortune  ere  shee 
pull  them  downe.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  /K,  m.  i.  7  O  gentle 
Sleepc.how  haue  I  frighted  thee,  That  thou  no  more  wilt 
weigh  my  eye-iids  downe. .  ?  iS98GRENEWEy  1  acitus,Ann, 
XIV.  ii.  201  Then  the  rowers  thought  best  to  way  the  gallie 
on  one  side  [  L.  unum  in  latus  inclinare],  and  so  to  sincke  her. 
16x1  Bible  IVisd.ix.  15  The  corruptible  body  presseth  downe 
the  soule,  and  the  earthy  tabernacle  weigheth  downe  the 
minde  that  muselh  vpon  many  things.  171Z  Addison  Spect. 
No.  494  F  4  There  are  many  excellent  Persons,  who  are 
weighed  down  by  this  habitual  Sorrow  of  Heart.  1783  Cowper 
The  Rose  4  The  plentiful  moisture  incumbered  the  flower, 
And  weigh'd  down  its  beautiful  head.  X857  Kucklk  Civiliz. 
I.  xi.  625  The  people  were  weighed  down  by  an  insufferable 
taxation.  1858  Dravson  Sport.  Scenes  S.  Afr.  208  Ihe 
Kaffirs, returned,  almost  weighed  down  by  the  immense 
weight  "of  meat.  1865  Swinburne  Atalaitta  1303  Falling 
and  weighed  back  by  clamorous  arms  Sharp  rang  the  dead 
limbs  of  Eurytion.  X879  Pattison  Milton  xiii.  215  Causes 
other  than  the  inherent  faults  of  the  poem  long  continued  to 
weigh  down  the  reputation  oi Paradise  Lost.  1884  Contevtp. 
Rez'.  Feb.  252  What,  then,  was  the  consuetude  carnalis 
which  thus  weighed  to  the  earth  this  soul  of  fire,  striving  to 
ascend  to  its  true  home? 

t  b.  Without  adv. :  To  depress,  dispirit.  Obs, 
rare. 

1633  Fletcher  &  Shirley  Night-walker  i.  (1640)  B  3,  You 
are  Tight  Gentlemen,  Nothing  to  weigh  your  hearts. 

f  19.  intr.  a.  Of  the  scale  of  a  balance  (with  up 
or  down) :  To  rise  or  sink  according  as  it  liolds 
the  lesser  or  greater  weight  Also^^«.  (with  down) ; 
To  sink  through  its  own  heaviness  or  load.  Obs, 

c  137s  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxii.  (Laurence)  750  A  gret  pot.. in 
J>at  balance  has  he  done ;  Jsane  ourys  veyt  vpe  tycht  [read 
rycht]  sone.  ?  1566  W.  P.  tr.  Curio's  Pasquin  in  Trance  65 
That  Dcuill..doth  all  that  he  can  to  make  his  parte  [of  the 
balance]  way  downe  the  heauier.  a  x6»6  Bacon  Sylva  §  610 
The  Cause  is  the  plenty  of  the  Sap,  and  the  Softnesse  of 
the  Staike,  which  maketh  the  Bough,  being  ouer-Ioaden, 
and  not  stiffcly  vpheld,  weigh  downe. 

t  b.  7b  weigh  with  :  to  more  with,  follow  the 
motion  of  (something  that  shifts  or  varies).  To 
weigh  against :  to  strive  to  make  head  against  (the 
wind).     Obs, 

"553  Brende  Q.  Curtius  iv.  34  b,  Waying  with,  the  worlde, 
according  as  the  tyme  should  alter  [semper  ex  ojtcipiti 
mutatione  temporztni  Pendens^  a  1557  Mary  Basset  tr. 
More's  Treat.  Pass.  M.'s  Wks.  1372/1  A  fainte  harted 
mayster  of  a  shippe.  .sbrinketh  from  the  sterne,  and., 
suffreth  the  ship  alone  to  waye  wyth  the  waucs  [  puppim 
permittit  Jfticiibus].  1557  Toitefs  Misc.  (Arb.)  263  And 
where  thou  sekes  a  quiet  port,  Thou  dost  but  weigh  agaynst 
the  winde. 

20.  trans.  Of  an  object  set  in  the  scales  (with 
downy  upj  ■\'out;  also  f  ^^  weigh  to  the  beam)  :  To 
tuin  the  scale  when  weighed  against  (something 
else) ;  to  outweigh,  cause  to  rise  in  the  scale.  Also 
to  weigh  down  (the  balance  or  scale).     Often  7?^. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  IV.  7  At  i>e  laste  J>e  stoon  was  leide 
in  a  balaunce,  and  he  weicp  [MSS.  a,  fi,  y,  weygh,  wey5, 
way^]  up  al  |?at  me  my5te  leie  a^enst  hym  in  t>e  ot»cr  side. 
c  14x0  HoccLEVR  Mother  of  God  21  Helpemetoweye  Ageyn 
the  feend,  t>atwith  his  handes  tweye.  And  his  might,  pluklce 
wole  at  the  balance  To  wcye  vs  doun.  c  1450  Knt.  de  la 
Tour  d^  Her . .  euell  dcdcs . .  weyed  downe  and  ouercame  her 
good  dedcs.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  221  When  alle  his  synnys 
wern  layde  on  Jbc  balans  and  was  nygh  ouercomyn,  then 
come  tbyike  brennet  dekon,  and  layde  a  gretc  pote  on  l>e 
wey  t?e  whcch  anon  Weyit  vp  al  togedyr.  15513  Shaks. 
Kich.II,M\.  iv.  89  But  in  the  Ballance  of  great  Buliingbrooke, 
Besides  himselfe,  are  all  the  English  Pccres,  And  with  that 
oddes  he  weighes  King  Richard  downe.  1596  Spenser  F^.  Q. 
IV.  ix.  I  Hard  is  the  doubt,  and  difficult  to  dceme,  When  all 
three  kinds  of  loue  together  meet,  And  doe  dispart  the  hart 
withpowreextreme.  Whether  shall  weigh  the  balance  downe. 
Ibid.  V.  ii.  46  Yetall  the  wrongs  could  not  a  litle  right  downe 
way.  x6ox  Shaks.  AiVs  IVell  n.  \n.  163  We  pouing  vs  in 
her  defectiue  scale,  Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  bcame.  16x3  ■ — 
Hen,  VIII,  nu  i.  88  My  Friends,  They  that  must  weigh  out 
my  afflictions.  X706  E.  Ward  Wooden  World  Diss.  {1708) 
14  Four  Ounces  of  Vigo  Dust,  shall  weigh  him  down  more, 
than  four  Tun  of  Honesty.  17XX  Swift  Examiner  No.  26 
One  Whi§  shall  weigh  down  ten  Tories.  X840  Dickens  OLi 
C.  Shop  vii,  Where  all  other  inducements  were  wanting,  the 
habitual  carelessness  of  his  disposition  stepped  in  and  still 
weighed  down  the  scale  on  the  same  side.  x9oa  Westtn. 
Gaz.  27  Mar.  7/3  Whose  mistakes,  .are  a  thousand  times 
weighed  up  by  his  countless  individual  deeds  of  true  friend- 
ship. 

+  21.  trans.  To  sway  or  influence  (a  person)  ;  to 
induce  (a  person)  to  (do  something).  Obs. 

1571  Campion  Hist.  Irel.  lai  When  these  wordes  waighed 
him  nothing,  his  owne  man. .began  to  reprove  him  for  not 
relenting  to  so  rich  a  proffer.  15B6  J.  Hooker  Hist.  Irel.  in 
Holinshed  II.  83/2  By  the  procurement  as  well  of  the  arch- 
bishop as  of  all  the  cleargic  [the  legate]  was  weighed  to  giue 
the  citizens  absolution. 

22.  intr,  with  on  or  upon,  a.  Of  a  thought, 
feeling,  circumstance:  To  lie  heavy  on,  depress  (a 
person,  his  spirits,  etc.).    Also  in  indirect  passive. 

1775  Sheridan  Duenna  11.  iv.  If  either  of  you  had  known 
how  each  moment  of  delay  weighs  upon  the  heart  of  her 
who  loves.  i8zo  Keats  Lamia  11.  43  Where  am  I  now? 
Not  in  your  heart  while  care  weighs  on  your  brow.  x83a 
Tknnvson  Lotos-eaters  57  Why  are  we  weigh'd  upon  with 
heaviness?  X838  Lytton  Alice  it.  ii,  Something  seemed  to 
weigh  upon  her  spirits.  1858  Mrs.  Carlvle  Lett.  II.  387 
This  London  atmosphere  weighs  on  me.  X863  Mary  Howitt 
tr.  F,  Bremer's  Greece  II.  xii.  47  The  sceptre  of  despotism 
weighs  oppressively  on  all  free  public  life.  X909  J.  L.  Allen 
Bride  of  Mistletoe  v.  147  The  silence  began  to  weigh  upon 
her. 
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b.  To  insist  or  dwell  upon  (a  fact,  argument, 

etc.).   rare. 

1817  H.  T.  CoLEBRooKE  Algebra,  etc.  Notes  &  Illustr.  p. 
xlii.  These  facts  will  be  further  weighed  upon  as  we  proceed. 
18x8  —  Import  Colonial  Corn  70  Without  weighing  upon 
this  surmise. 

23.  The  vb.-stem  in  combination :  weigh-balk 

north,  and  Sc,  the  beam  of  a  pair  of  scales  or 
steelyard;  pi,  scales;  weigh-bar  =  weigh- s haft 'y 
weigh-beam,  a  balance  or  steelyard  ;  weigh- 
brods//.  Sc,  boards  used  for  the  scales  of  a  large 
balance  ;  f  weigh-gilt  Sc.y  a  payment  for  weighing 
(after  Du.  waaggeld,  G.  wage-,  zvdgegeld) ;  \  weigh- 
leaf,  a  board  or  plate  used  as  a  scale ;  weigh- 
lock  U.S.J  a  canal-lock  at  which  barges  are  weighed 
and  their  tonnage  is  settled  ;  weighman,  a  man 
employed  to  weigh  goods,  etc.  ;  in  a  colliery,  one 
who  weighs  the  tubs  of  coal  as  they  leave  the  cage 
at  the  pit-mouth  {lox dieck-weighman  see  Check-); 
■weigh- master  (cf.  G.  wagcmeisler,  Du.  waag' 
meesler),  the  official  in  charge  of  a  weigh-house  or 
public  scales;  weigh-out,  the  verification  of  a 
jockey's  declared  weight  before  a  race  (see  9) ; 
■weigh-shaft  =  Rock-shaft,  Also  Weigh-bbidge, 

-HOUSE,   -SCALE. 

1485  Inv.  in  Ripon  Ch,  Acts  (Surtces)  371,  j  *weybalke  cum 
skales.  X593-4  Burgh  Rec.  Stirling  (1889)  IT.  380  Quhat- 
sumevcr  parson. .in  tym  cuming  borrow  the  use  of  ihair 
wey  balk  to  wey  iione  or  wther  geir.  1608  in  Cochran- 
Patrick  ^'arify^^r.  Mining  Scot.  (1878)  150  Ane  grit  weybak 
with  the  balance  brodis  thereto  for  weying  the  ore.  x8a4 
ScoTV  Redgauntlet  ch.  xxiii,  To  see  a*  anc's  warldly  sub- 
stance capering  in  the  air  in  a  pair  of  weigh-bauks,  now  up, 
now  down.  1841  Civil  Engin.  ff  Arch,  Jrnl.  IV,  93/x  A 
lever  is  fixed  upon  the  cross-head  working  in  a  link  connected 
to  a  second  lever  fixed  on  a  shaft  or  *weigh-bar  across  the 
engine,  whereby  a  rocking  motion  is  productd.  1890  W.  J. 
GoKDON  Foundry  16  Beam-engine  with  its  wcigh-bar  gear- 
ing. 149X  in  Wkdley  NotM^  Wills  Bristol  (i886)  178  My 
*weyberncs  [?  read  -bemes]  with  all  my  weights  of  lede.  1804 
Lccal  Act  44  Geo,  III  c.  Iv.  §  x  To.. erect  and  set  up.. 
Weighbeams,  Cranes.  1833  N.  Abnott  Physics  (ed.  5)  II- 
II  If  we  balance  a  quantity  of  ice  in  a  delicate  weigh-beam. 
X578  Inv.  R,  Wardrobe  (1S15)  255  Ane  pair  of  'wey  broddis 
garnist  with  yron  for  weying  of  mettall  with  thair  towis. 
1497  Halyburton  Ledger  {iZ6-j)  74  Hous  hir,  12,  "veygylt, 
4g.  \i,^Ibid.  213  Item  veygilt,  ilk  sek  4.  1593  in  Archaeo- 
/('^"dt  (1853)  XXXV.  436  For  mending  John  Newarkc's  "way 
leaffe,  broken  in  wayinge  of  lead,  iij  d.  1635  Lieber 
Stranger  in  Amer.  II.  140  The  object  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  me,  in  Utica,  was  a  'weigh-lock — an  American  invention 
if  I  am  not  mistaken.  The  toll  for  freight  on  the  canal  is 
proportionate  to  weight.  1883GRES1.EV  Gloss.  Coal-mining, 
hVeighman.  See  Weigher.  X907  (see  Wkich-houseJ.  1917 
Btackw.  Mag.  Apr.  630/1  The  bigger  fish  were  weighed  on 
an  ingenious  balance,  consisting  of  a  long  steel  rod  with  a 
sliding  weight,  the  whole  suspended  on  a  bit  of  string 
held  aloft  by  the  weighman.  X617  in  Heath  Grocers' 
Comp.{\Ztg)  42S  The  *\Veymaster  and  his  porters,  which 
attended  at  the  Guildhall.  1689  Ravbnhill  Acc.  Comp. 
Grocers  ^  The  Grocers.,  may  be  well  presumed  (time  out  of 
Mind)  to  have  had  the  management  of  the  King's  Beam,  as 
an  Office  peculiar  to  them  ; . .  they  having  had  all  along . .  the 
naming  of  the  Weigh-Master,  and  the  naming,  placing,  re- 
moving and  governing  of  the  four  Porters,  attending  that 
Office,  all  to  be  elected  out  of  their  own  Company.  1886 
J?a«n^(Badm.  Libr.)  67  It  was,  indeed,  this  absolute  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  *wcigh-out,  which  led  to  the 
detection  of  the  attempted  fraud  when  Catch-em-alive  won 
the  Cambridgeshire.  x867-7a  N.  P.  Bubgh  Mod.  Marine 
JEngin,  73  Motion  is  imparted  to  the  lever  *weigh  shaft  by 
a  toothed  quadrant  keyed  thereon.  1888  LocktvoocCs  Diet. 
Terms  ^f,^  Weigh  Shaft  or  Way  Shaft. — .  .Sometimes  called 
a  reversing  shaft. 

t  Weigll,  ^/.^  OnlyOE.  and  early  ME.  Forms: 
I  wecgan,  yd  sing.  wesetJ,  pa.  t,  we5(e)de,  pa. 
pple.  sewesd,  3  yd  sing,  weietJ,  pa.  t.  ■vp-seide, 
^pa.  pple.  yweid.  [OE.  w^cgan  =OHG.  wegan, 
MHG,  wegen  (weak  vb.,  with  umlaut  e\  distinct 
from  OHG.  wegan,  MHG.  w«^if«  str,  vb.  »  Weigh 
z'.l),  Goth,  wagjan  to  shake ;  f.  Teut.  root  *wat;-y 
ablaut-yar.  of  *w£i- :  see  Weigh  v.^"]  trans.  To 
shake,  toss,  agitate,  mov^  about. 

a  xooo  Boeth.  Metr.  vii.  35  Wyrce  him  si3t)an  his  modes 
bus,  |?aer  he  mae^e  findan..grundweal  gearone:  se  to  glidan 
ne  ^arf  J>cah  hit  wecge  wind  woruldearfoba.  c  1000  Ags. 
Ps.  (Thorpe)  cviii.  25  Hi  wejdan . , hcora  heafod.  c  laos  Lay. 
20137  Swa  JJe  haeje  wude,  ^enne  wind  wode  weie3  bine  mid 
m«cine.  Ibid.  21S69  Heo  waeiden  in  hxre  aermen  heore 
children  sermen.  c  13x5  Shoreham  Poems  i.  370  pat  makej) 
man  so  hardiliche  To  stonde,  and  so  merle  Ine  goste,  pat  he 
ne  may  naujt  yweid  be  Wi)>  blanding  ne  wij?  boste. 

Weigliable,(we"'ab'l),a.  [f.WKioHz^.i  +-able.] 
That  can  be  weighed ;  heavy  enough  (or  reckoned 
as  heavy  enough)  to  be  weighed  in  scales. 

X429  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  349/1  WoU,  and  al  maner  Hnge 
weiable.  X570  Dke  Math.  Pref.  c  jb,  Of  euery  one,  the  Con- 
tent knowen,  in  your  least  waight,  that  is  wayable.  x6i6 
Burgh  Rec.  Stirling  (1887)  I.  144  All  weyabill  merchand 
waris,  sic  as  Hnt,  hemp,  irn,  woll.  X796  T.  Twining  Trav. 
Amer.  (1894)  161  It  was  applicable .. in  every  wholesale 
warehouse  of  weighable  goods.  1854  Dickens  Hard  T.  nr, 
vii,  Anything  so.  .ridiculously  shameful  as  the  whelp  in  his 
comic  livery,  Mr.  Gradgrind  never  could  by  any  other  means 
have  believed  in,  weighable  and  measurable  fact  though  it 
was.  1878  N.  Amer.  Rez:  CXXVII.  50,  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  soul  of  Shakespeare  or  of  Newton,  when  they  died, 
added  any  weighable  powers  to  the  dust  to  which  they  re- 
turned.  1885  Leeds  Mercury  5  Aug.  3/a  Where  he  found 
a  weighable  quantity  was  in  the  liver. 


WEIQHAGE. 

tWei-gliage.  Ois.  Also  7  way-,  weyage, 
-edge.  p.  Weigh  vA  +  -age.]  A  duty  or  toll  paid 
for  the  weighing  of  goods. 

1547  Charters  rel.  Clazgnu  (1906)  II.  511  All. .cure  Cus. 
twmis  of  ourc  ciete  and  burgh  of  Glasgw,  with  mettage  and 
weighage  and  all  uther  commoditeis  pertenand  thareto.  1603 
Rtg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  514/1  The  pittie  custumes.  .togidder 
wilh  the  dewleis  and  custumes  of  weyage  and  metage  1604 
mRu.  Cement.  Burghs  .Scat.  (1870)  II.  176  Thai  tak  na 
mair  for  weyage  hot  ane  penny  for  the  stane  (of  wool].  i6ii 
S/tamftan  Crt.  Lett  Rec.  (1905)  ^^l  Wcfinde.  .that  the 
Towne  is  defrauded  of  that  dew  of  wayage  as  it  ought  to 
receave  by  wayenge  of  goods  saleable  at  the  King's  beame 
1631  Sc.  Acts  Ckas.  I  (1817)  V.  243  Wevages  and  heaven 
dewteis  dew  to  be  payed  in  harbereis.  1683  in  Somers' 
Tracts  (1748)  I.  i3o  (London  dues]  Meetage,  Weighage, 
Scavage,  Hallage.  a  1701  Levinz  /?<•/>,  (1702)  in.  37,  8d. 
per  Tonne  pur  chescun  Tonne  de  Cheese  port  de  ascun  lieu 
en  Angleterre  al  Port  de  London.. en  nom  de  Weighage. 
linCm-rr^  LazvsCoiiiirterciU.  16  Weighage,  called  either 
tronage  for  weighing  wool  at  the  king's  beam,  or  fesagt,  for 
weighing  other  avoirdupoise  goods.  1856  Bouvier  LaTu 
Diet.  U.S.A.  (ed.  6)  II.  647. 

Weighboard :  see  Wat-board. 

Wei'gll-box.  a.  One  of  a  set  of  boxes,  used  in 
the  operation  of  drawing '  wool,  in  which  the  wool 
is  more  accurately  weighed,  b.  A  weigh-house. 
C.  A  chute  which  weighs  and  delivers  coal  at  a 
railway  coaling-station  {Cent.  Diet.  Snppl.  1909). 

1884  M'Laren  Spinning  vii.  120  (2)  the  spindle  gill  box  ; 
(3)  the  4.spindle  drawing  box ;  (4)  the  6-spindIe  weigh  box. 
M7  Daily  Chron.  25  June  9/2  The  following  is  a  complete 
list  of  the  cars  which  weighed  in  at  the  public  weigh-box. 

Weigh-bridge.  [Cf.  G.  briickenwage\  A 
platform  scale,  flush  with  the  road,  for  wdghing 
vehicles,  cattle,  etc. 

1796  R.  Salmon  in  Kt^ert.  Arts  4-  Manuf.  VI.  74  Weigh, 
bridges  or  engines,  wilh  their  apparatus,  (or  the  purpose  of 
weighing  carriages.  1815  \n  Newton's  Lonii.  Jml.  Arts 
(i828)_  XIV.  253  Certain  improvements  on  Weighing 
Machines  which  Machines  he  [the  patentee]  denominates 
German  Weigh  Bridges.  1844  H.  Stephens  Hi.  Farm  III. 
1194  The  cart-steelyard  or  weigh-bridge.  1849  F.  B.  Head 
Stcijrs  ir  Poiers  via.  (1831)  75  [The]  trucks,  .are  immedi- 
ately drawn  by  horses  first  over  a  weighbridge.  1886  Daily 
Ne-MS  26  July  2/2  The  heaviest  Iamb  turned  iSolb.  on  the 
weighbridge. 

fig.  a  183^  CoLERitxiE  Hints  Th.  lJ/e(.iitZ-)  21  The  posi- 
tions of  science  must  be  tried.. on  the  weigh-bridge  of 
common  opinion  and  vulgar  usage. 

Weighed  (w/'d),/.//.  a.    [£  Weigh  i/.i  +  -ed.] 
L  That  has  had  its  weight  ascertained  by  the 
scales. 

c  tW)  Prom/>.  Parv.  sao/i  Vftyd,  m  yrovon,  fmJeratiis, 
hbratus.  1669  (see  SQf  A,SH  j5.'  i].  iSa?  Faeadav  Chem. 
Stanip.  xxiv.  (1842)  600  Then  ascertain  whether  the  weighed 
portions  equipoi.se  each  other.  1857  Mll-I-Ea  Elem.  Cheni^ 
Org.  765  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  solid . .  is  carefully  intro- 
duced. 18S6  Jago  Chem.  Wheat  etc.  407  Counterpoised  and 
Weighed  Filters. 

2.  Of  judgement,  opinion,  etc.  :  Considered, 
balanced.  •(■  Of  a  person  :  Having  a  balanced 
and  steady  judgement.    Cf.  Well-weighed. 

C1645  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  I.  349  Secretary  Walsingham, 
and  Secretary  Cecil,  a  pair  of  the  best  weighed  statesmen 
this  island  hath  bred.  16^7-8  Cotterell  Davila's  Hist.  Fr. 
C1678)  18  The  Admiral,  with  more  weighed  Counsel,  opposed 
the  Princes  opinion.  1675  Drvdes  Aurengz.  i.  i.  (1676)  4 
Aureng-Zebe,  by  no  strong  passion  sway'd,  Except  his  Love, 
more  temp'rate  is,  and  weigh'd.  1689  T.  R.  l^iem  Covt. 
Europe  67  Our  English  Ancestors  ha>-e  always  been  of  a 
more  steady  principle,  more  wise,  and  more  weigh'd,  than  to 
dance  after  their  Politicks.  1909  Westtn.  Gaz.  23  Apr,  3/1 
The  weighed  judgments  of  the  staid  '  councillor '. 

3.  With  down  :  Depressed,  downcast. 

i8u  Byron  Werner  i.  i.  509  'Tis  past  fatigue  which  gives 
my  weigh'dKJown  spirit  An  outward  show  of  thought. 

Weigher  (w^i-aj).  Forms:  4  wier,  weir, 
4-.S  weiere,  weyere,  5  weyor,  -ar,  .^-6  weyer, 
6  waier,  weygher,  6-7  wayer,  6-  weigher,  [f. 
Weigh  v.^  +  -eb  l.    Cf.  MLG.,  MHG.  -M^er.'] 

f  L  ?  One  who  bears  up  or  supports  (a  person). 

a  Z300  Cursor  M.  22115  ^e  wicked  gastes  his  wiers  \G3tt. 
weirs]  Him  foluand  in  al  his  afers. 

2.  One  who  heaves  up  or  weighs  (an  anchor). 
1598  Florio,  Salpatore.  a  wayer  or  heauer  of  ankers. 

a  1818  M.  G.  Lewis  Jml.  IK  Ind.  (1834)  5  The  weigher  of 
the  anchor. 

3.  A  person  who  is  employed  to  weigh  com- 
modities; an  official  appointed  to  weigh  or  to 
supervise  weighing,  to  test  weights,  etc. 

14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  618/3  Trutinator,  a  weyere. 
1463  C(M«  ^^.  A'/w^'j  Ci7tt«£-;V(SeIden  Soc.)  irr  Brouwurs 
weyers  porters  tresourers  clerkys  (etc.)  of  the  Staple.  1476 
Stonor  Papers  {Cs^mA^n)  II.  5  And  whan  I  haue  weyyde 
heme  to.. pay.. to  the  weyor  ffor  euery  sake  jd.  a  1513 
Fabvan  C*r:>n.  vii.  (1811)  341  Where  liefore  tyme  y"  weyer 
vsyd  to  lene  his  draught  towarde  the  marchaundyse,  soo  ! 
that  the  byar  hadde  by  that  meane  .x.  or  .xii.  li.  in  a 
draughte  to  his  aduauntage.  1535  Act  ay  Hen.  I'll/,  c  14 
(I  il  The  waier  of  the  Wolles  within  the  said  Porte.  1677 
W.  B.  Touchstone  Cold  ^  Silver  Wares  20  Their  Assay. 
Office,,  .wherein  is  a  Sworn  Weigher.  1701  Luttrell  Brief 
Ret.  V.  79  Mr.  Fitch,  cheif  weigher  of  the  gold  and  silver  at 
the  Mint.  1794  Griggs  Agric.  Essex  26  Two  men  are 
nominated,  .whom  we  call  public  weighers,  whose  business 
it  is  to.,  examine  the  weights  of  all  millers  and  shopkeepers. 
l8la  J.  Smyth  Pract.  Customs  (1821)  11  At  landing  the 
Goods,  the  Weigher  is  to  call  out  the  full  and  true  gross 
weight  in  the  scale.  1855  H.  G.  Dalton  Hist.  Brit.  Guiana 
II.  568  Licensed  Weighers  or  Gangers.  1880  *  Mark  Twain  ' 
Tramp  Ahrond  ii.  9  The  crowd  mash  one  another  to  pulp 
in  the  effort  to  get  the  weighers'  attention  to  their  trunks. 
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i88«  Act  49  ft  SO  Vict.  c.  49  §  16  The  Admiralty  ™ay  appoint 
..persons  to  be  meters  and  weighers  at  and  within  the 
harbour. 

b.  in  fig.  sense  or  context. 

1388  yiycLxy  Prov.  xvi.  2  The  Lord  isa  weiere  [1382  peisere] 
of  spiritis.  c  1430  Pilgr.  l.yf  Manlwde-nx.  xx.  (Roxb.)  146 
1  he  time  and  the  sunne  j  made  myn  owcn  and  in  my  halaunce 
J  putte  hem.  Bi  myn  outrage  j  haue  maad  my  self  weyere 
ther  of  and  sellere.  ?  1566  W.  P.  tr.  Curio's  Pasquin  in 
fZ"""  64  b,  niarg.,  Seint  Michaell  wayer  of  soules.  1759 
( E.  ^  oung]  Couj.  Orig.  Comp.  72  Old  Time,  that  best  weigher 
of  merits.  187s  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  171  Do  you,  like  a 
skilful^  weigher,  put  into  the  balance  the  pleasures  and  pains. 
1903  Cntic  (U.  S.)  XLII  I.  360/1  Now  that  you  are  becoming 
a  professional  weigher  of  books  yourself. 
e.  A  machine  for  weighing. 

190S  Westm.  Gaz.  21  Aug.  4/1  The  coal  is  then  placed  into 
a  weigher,  which  dips  at  each  quarter  of  a  ton. 

1 4.  Used  to  translate  L.  sequator  (Equatob  i). 
Cf.  Weigh  k.i  1 1  c.  Obs. 

c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  f.  5  17  This  same  cerde  (the  equi- 
noctial]  IS  cleped  also  the  weyere,  equator,  of  the  day. 

Hence  Wei -ghersMp,  the  office  of  (public) 
weigher. 

188s  American  XI.  68  .\fter  all,  Mr.  Sterling  .seems  likely 
to  miss  the  Brooklyn  weighership. 

Wei-gh-honse.  [Cf.  MLG.  wegehUs,  G. 
wagehaus.^  A  public  building  to  which  com- 
modities are  brought  to  be  weighed. 

1438  Cal.  Patent  Rolls,  Hen.  Vr  (1907)  III.  193  (By  the 
way  which  runs  between]  le  Weyhous  [of  the  said  staple, 
and  the  said)  Wolbrigge.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  35 
Robert  Basset,  clerc  of  the  Weyhous  at  London.  1530  Tin. 
DALE  Answ.  More  Wks.  (1572)  278/3  Thirty  or  forty  sturdy 

k  t'  ■  -"f  *''''^''  y*  weakest  shall  be  as  strong  in  the  belly 
when  he  commeth  vnto  the  manger,  as  the  mightiest  porter 
in  y«  weyhouse.  1598  Stow  Surv.  150  On  the  North  side 
of  this  street  (Comhill).  .one  large  house  is  called  the  Wey 
boose,  where  marchandizes  brought  from  beyond  the  seas, 
are  to  bee  weighed  at  the  Kinges  Beame.  1649  W.  Grev 
Chorogr.  17  Under  the  Town-Court  is  a  common  Weigh, 
house  for  all  sorts  of  Commodities.  1658  Rec.  Burgh  Lanark 
{1893)  i7oThe  baillies  and  counsell  ordaines  the  wechts  in 
the  wiehous.  1776  G.  Semple  Building  in  Water  t^^  Public 
Stores  and  Weigh-houses.  1818  Scott  Rai  Roy  xxxi,  I 
miglit  hae  hungthere  till  thedayof  judgment. .wi  my  head 
hinging  down  on  the  tae  side,  and  my  heels  on  the  tother, 
like  the  yarn  scales  in  the  weigh  house.  1819  Heath 
Grocers'  Comp.  186  The  general  Weighhouse  and  King's 
Beam  were  in  Cornhill,  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Sun- 
Court.  1833  Act  3^  4  mil.  IV,  c.  46  §  107  A  weigh-house 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.. with  the  necessary  weights, 
scales,  and  measures.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  692/1  Every 
scale  in  the  weigh-house  is  painted  some  distinguishing  color. 
J907  Daily  Chron.  18  Oct.  9/2  A  large  motor^:ar.  .backed 
into  a  public  weigh-house  at  Blairgowrie  (Perthshire). .  .The 
building  was  damaged  and  the  steelyard  destroyed..  .The 
weighman  was  in  the  house  at  the  time,  but  was  uninjured. 
Weighing  (w,?i-ii)),  vbl.  sb.     Forms:  see  the 


vb. ;  also  5  weyng(e.     [f.  Weigh  w.l  +  -ing  1-] 

1.  Theactionof  lifting,  raising,  or  hoisting.    Also 
with  up,  ■fout,  etc. 

.  '4«S  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  Vll  (1896)  27  Paid.. for  the  wey. 
'"?pf  an  Anker,  .ij'.  1497  Ibid.  171  The  brekyng  vp  of  the 
dokke  hede  at  Portesmouth  weyng  vt  of  the  piles  &  shorys. 
154s  in  Hooker  Life  Sir  P.  Carew  (1857)  131  My  Lorde 
Admyrall . .  told  me  that  he  had  a  good  hope  of  the  waying 
i  upright  of  the  Mary  Rose  this  afternone  or  to-morrow. 
a  1687  Sir  W.  Petty  in  T.  H(ale]  Ace  New  Invent.  (1691) 
119  The. .weighing  up  of  a  Ship.  1755  in  Sixth  Rep.  Dcp. 
Kpr.  Rec.  App.  11. 128  A  Windlass,  for  the  more  easy  weigh- 
ing a  Ship's  Anchor  at  Sea. 

2.  The  action  or  process  of  ascertaining  the  weight 
of  an  object. 

1430  Coz'entry  Leet  Bi.  134  The  ouersight  of  the  weyng, 
and  the  sealyng  of  weightes.  <:i440  Promp.  Parv.  520'2 
Weyynge,  wythe  whytys,  ponderacio,  Ubracio.  a  ijoo  in 
Amolde's  Chron.  (1503)  36  whyinge  appartayneth  not  vnto 
tronage.  l7»o  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5^^/i  Owners  of  Hops  are 
to  give  Notice. .of  the. .Hour  of  bagging  and  weighing. 
l8«7  Faraday  Chem.  Manip.  ii.  (1842)  63  The  method  of 
double  weighing.. invented  by  Borda.  1842  Lover //awrfy 
Andy  i.  Certain  weighing  of  soap  and  tobacco  was  going 
forward.  1857  Miller  Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  24  A  second 
weighing  gives  the  quantity  of  metallic  lead.  1884  Lo.  Kel- 
vin in  S.  P.  Thompson  Life  xix.  (1910)  II.  801,  I  shall  be 
greatly  interested  to  hear  more  of  your  silver  weighings. 
b.  concr.  (See  quot.) 
l8a8  Webster.  Weighing  2.  As  much  as  is  weighed  at 
once ;  as,  a  weighing  of  beef. 

3-  fig-  Balancing  in  the  mind,  pondering,  con- 
sidering. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  364  And  errour  in  weiyng  of 
|)is  love  makib  manyfals  weddings.  1560 tr.  Fisher's Godlie 
Treat.  Prayer  H  6  b,  Ouerrunnyng  a  multitude  of  wordes 
with  small  consideration  or  weyghing  of  them.  1610  Hol- 
land Camden's  Brit.  {1637)  636  After  mature  deliberation 
and  weigWng  of  the  matter.  l6fio  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit. 
in.  V.  rule  8§  12  The  truth..is  determinable  by  a  just  weigh- 
ing of  all  that  which  very  many  wise  Men  have  said,  being 
put  together.  1827  J.  j.  PoweWs Deviseslfii.  3)  II.  151  If 
the  'weighing  of  inconveniences  '  were  to  be  made  on  every 
particular  will,  the  relative  situation  of  the  heir  and  devisee 
being  thrown  into  the  scale.  1848  Mrs.  Gaskell  Mary 
Barton  xv,  Will's  love  had  no  blushings,  no  downcast  eyes, 
no  weighing  of  words.  1885  Law  Rep.  15  Q.  B.  D.  137  'The 
statute  requires  that  there  should  be  a  real  inquiry,  a  real 
weighing  and  sifting  of  evidence. 

4.  (Downward)  pressure. 
1398  'Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  VII.  Iv.  (1495)  rivb,  This 

skynne  is  dceled  other  slakyd  somtyme . .  by  to  grete  weyghte 
&  wcyenge  dounwarde  of  the  other  membres. 

5.  Comb.,  as  weighing-cage,  -fee,  -house,  -room, 
-scales,  -yard;  weighing-engine,  -machine,  an 
apparatus  (e.  g.  a  combination  of  levers,  a  spring- 


WEIGHT. 

balance)  for  weighing  heavy  bodies;  fweighing. 
post,  a  post  on  a  race-course,  indicating  the  place 
appointed  for  the  weighing  of  the  riders. 

1819  K  EES  Cycl.,  *  Weighing-Cage, ..  an  open  box  or  cage,  by 
means  of  which  any  small  animal,  such  as  a  pig,  sheep"  calf, 
..may  be.,  expeditiously  weighed...  It  is  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  common  steel-yard-  1796  Kepert.  Arts  <$- 
i)/a«»/:VI.77Themainorlongleverofthe*weighing-engine 
™5  ^.'*  ?4  4-.3S  Vict.  c.  97  §  34  Any  House,  Building,  or 
Weighing  Engine  erected  forthe  better  Collection,  Ascertain- 
^f".'' "^  Security  of  any  such  Toll.  1858  Rules  0/  -Jockey 
etui  i  30  The  *weighins  fee  for  plates  and  stakes  is  10s.  each 

j    horse,  and   loj.  extra   for  the   winner.     1819  Rees  Cycl.. 

[      Wetghing-House,  a  building  furnished  with  a  dock,  and 
conveniences  for  gauging  or  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of 

i  boats  that  are  to  be  used  on  a  canal.  1819  Tytler  Hist. 
Scot.  VI.  II.  155  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  ex- 
perienced  person  to  attend  in  the  weighing-house  upon  the 
part  of  the  king,  to  superintend  the  annual  payments.  1863 
Miss  Braddon  Aurora  Floyd xn\,  John  was.  .tumbling  over 
small  book-men  in  his  agitation ;  dashing  from  the  ring  to 
the  weighing-house.  1796  Reptrt.  Arts  <$■  Manuf.  VI.  75 
(page-heading)  Patent  for  an  Improvement  in  *Weighing. 
Machines.  1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  II.  343  The  Weigh- 
ing-machlne  is  an  important  article  of  the  barn  furniture. 
1864  Mrs.  Carlvle  Lett.  III.  231  There  is  a  weighing- 
machine  at  our  green-grocer's.  1688  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2312/4 
Every  Hcrse  shall  be  shewn  that  day  three  weeks  before  the 
Race,  at  the  'Weighing  Post  of  Caythorp  Course.  1H4 
Cheny  List  Horse-Matches  23  Small-hopes  came  in  first, 
but  the  Rider  alighting  off  before  he  came  to  the  weighing 
Post,  the  Gelding  was  deem'd  dislanc'd.  1838  Civil  Engin. 
Sr  Arch.  Jrnt.  I.  116/2  There  is  an  office  forthe  clerk  of  the 
market,  and  a  'weighing.room.  c  1450  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees) 
III.  99,  j  par  *weyengscales de  ligno,  iiij  d.  1891 '  R.  Boldre. 
WOOD  ■  Sydney-side  Sax.  xii,  [After  the  race]  Possie  rode  up 
to  the  'weighing  yard  with  me. 
t 'Weighing,^//. o.  [-ing 2.]  Heavy.  Obs. rare. 

rZ4oo  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Goz\  Lordsh.  71  Ley  vpon  J?y 
wombean  hoot  sherte  and  weyand  {camisiam  calidam  pon- 
derosam\ 

Weighment  (w;'-ment).  Anglo-Indian,  [f. 
Weigh  z/.i  +  -ment,  after  measurement. 1  Ihe 
action  of  weighing  (commodities). 

1878  J.  Ingus  Sport  ^  Work  xii.  13s  They,  .cheat  in  the 
weighments  and  measurements.  1889  V.  Ball  tr.  Taver- 
C^^  Trav.  II.  447  The  methods  of  weighment  employed 
by  Tavernier  and  Schrauf  respectively.  1903  C.  Bald 
Indian  Tea  xiv.  (1917)  2r5  A  careful  examination  of  leaf, 
load  by  load,  before  weighment.  ioo«  J.  A.  Elliott  in 
Padrt  Elliott  of  Faizabad  220  The  Deputy  Opium  Agent 
..let  him  set  up  a  shop  in  the  opium-camp  during  the  two 
months  that  the  weighments  were  on. 

Weigh-SCale.  Orig.  north.  In  4  weye  scale, 
5  weysoale,  -soill,  6  weye  skaile,  weyskale. 
[ad.  Du.  uiaagschaal  or  MLG.  wageschale  (whence 
MSw.  vaghskal,  Sw.  vigskal,  older  Da.  vxghskol, 
Norw.  vaagskaal)  -  G.  -diagschale  (f  loage-),  OK. 
■wxgscalu  (once).  See  Scale  .f*.i  and  next.  In 
recent  use  perh.  a  new  formation.]  The  pan  of  a 
balance ;  //.  a  pair  of  scales. 

13..  Metr.  Horn.  (Vernon  MS.) in  Archiv  Stud.  neu.  Spr. 

LVII.  313  pe  (Tendes  leide  in  a  weye  scale  Alle  pers  synnes 

grete  and  smale.     c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  204  Hym  fioght 

per  was  fowle  blakk  men  ))att  putt  all  his  ill  dedis  in  a  wey- 

(    skale.    And  on  \>k  toder  hand  hym  |>oght  Jjer  was  fayr  men, 

bod  (>ai  wer  passand  bevy,  &  said  (rai  had  no  gude  dede  of 

his  to  putt  in  ^>e  toder  wey-skaleagayns  his  ill  dedis.    1447-8 

Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  87  Pro  uno  drawghrape  et  uno 

I     smalrape  pro  Weyscill,  jsrf.     1459-60  Ibid.  89,  j    par   del 

i    Weyscalezcum  diversis  ponderibus.     i^t  Durham  Wills 

(Surtees)  II.  45,  i  paire  of  weye  skailes.     1600  Mem.  St. 

J    Giles's,  Durh.  (Surtees)  27  Paid  formendinge  of  a  weyskale. 

I       1897  Kipling  Capt.  Cour.  viii.  179  A  tall  woman  who  had 

I    been  sitting  on  a  weigh-scale  dropped  down  into  the  schooner. 

b.   To  be  on  the  iveigh-scales  :  to  be  undecided. 

1886  M.  Moorsom  Thirteen  all  Told  43  Elliot  was  still 

on  the  weigh.scales  about  going. 

fWei-gh-shale  (5  weysohalle,  weschale), 
var.  of  prec.  (perh.  directly  representing  OE. 
■wiegscalu). 

X465  Priory  cfFinchale  (Surtees)  p.  ccxcviii,  j  par  weschalis 
cum  diversis  ponderibus.  c  1475  Cath.  Angl.  412/2  (Addit. 
MS.)  A  Weyschalle,  vbi  A  balane. 

Weight  (w^it),  sby  Forms :  a.  i  sewiht,  Se- 
wyht,  2  iwicht ;  1-3  wiht,  3-5  wyht,  wi5t(e, 
4-5  wy3t(e,  wyght(e,  (4  wygthe),  4-6  whyght(e, 
4-5  wighte,  4-7  wight  (5  6V.  vycht) ;  4  wythe, 
5  wyt(e,  whyt(e,  4—5  witte,  wytte.  /3.  3  Orm. 
wehht,  3-6  weght,  4-5  weghte,  we5t(e,  4-  Sc. 
wecbt  (6  vecht);  3-4weiht,  4-5  weyht(e,wei5t(e, 
wey5t(e,  4-6  weyght(e,  4-7  weighte  (5  weigt-e, 
wheight-e  ;  5  Sc.  weioht,  6  .SV.  veicht,  veyeht, 
veyght,  weycht),  4-  weight;  5  wajt-,  6-7 
waight(e,  wayght(e,  (6  Sc.  waicht,  wayoht, 
7  wayht) ;  4-5  weit(e,  (//.  wettes),  5  weyte, 
wheyt(e,  weyth(e,  wheith,  whet(t)e,  6  waithe, 
6//.  waytts,  6-7  wait(e,  7  wayte.  [OE.  wiht 
(?fem.),  =  OFris.  wicht  (WFris.  wicht,  NFris. 
wegt,  wacht),  MDu.  and  Du.  wicht,  MLG.  and 
LG.  wicht,  wigt  (whence  MDa.  vekt.  Da.  vxgt, 
Norw.  vegt ;  MSw.  vekt,  vikt,  Sw.  vigt),  G.  (irreg.) 
wucht,  ON.  vkt,  vktt  fem. :— OTent.  type  *wexti-z, 
i.  root  *we^- :  see  Weigh  zi.l  The  more  usual  form 
in  OE.  was  t,ewiht{e  str.  nent.  =■  tADa.  ghewichte 
(Du.  gewicht),  MLG.  gewichte,  geweehte,  MHG. 
gewichte  (G.  gewicht) :— OTeut.  type  *gawextjo-m. 
As  the  prefix  i-,y-  (:— OE.  «-)  in  sbs.  fell  away  in 
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early  ME ,  the  two  formations  coalesced  in  the 
isthc  The  normal  descendant  in  mod. English 
of  the  OE,  wihi  would  be  *wigkt ;  the  vowel  of  the 
3  fonns  may  be  due  partly  to  the  influence  of  the 
prehistoric  ON.  *weht^  and  partly  to  association 
with  wtigh  vb,] 

L  Measurement  of  quantity  by  means  of  weigh- 
ing ;  quantity  (in  the  abstract)  as  determined  in 
this  way. 

L  ^^twiJfA/:  as  determined  by  weighing.  fW^iV/i- 
out  weight :  taken  unweighed. 

ciooo  Stzx.  Leechd.  I.  i^6  ^tvCxm  J>as  wyrtc  &  swinen 
smeru..sc5brcs  selice  mice!  b«  wjlite.  [Ci.  Ibid,  I.  148 
gcnitn-.ealra  jtyssa  wyrta  selice  fela  be  scwihte.)  anas 
O.  E  Chron.  an.  10S6  (Laud  MS.)  Manij  marc  goldes  &  ma 
hundred  panda  seolfres.  Det  he  nam  be  wihte.  .of  his  land- 
leode.  ^13*5  Chron*  Eng.  503  (Ritson)  He  made  thre 
condlen  by  w>*hL  X340  Ayenb.  44  Huaime  J>o  ^et  zellej* 
be  wyjte  purchacej>  and  make)*  zuo  moche  t>et  [etc.].  c  1440 
Capcrave  Lift  St.  Kaifu  123S  Alle  soules..That  shal  to 
blisse,  I  peyse  hem  alle  be  wyte  Whether  in  goodnesse  thei 
ben  hcuy  or  lyghte.  c  1460  Contin.  Brut  492  It  was  ordeyned 
J»at  ^e  gold  in  Englissh  coygne  shuld  be  weyed,  &  none 
rcceyved  but  by  weght.  1539  Bible  (Great)  2  Kings  xxv.  16 
The  brasse  of  all  these  vesselles  was  without  wayght.  1585  T. 
Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  11.  i.  32  To  distribute  the 
bysket..  by  weight.  t6o\^. T  kte.  Househ.  Ord.  Edw.  //%i5 
(1876)  13  Toe  serjant  chaundeler  shal  receve  the  wax  &  lightes 
bi  waight  from  the  clarke  of  the  spiccry.  c  i6ia  Turners  Dish 
in  Rollins  Ptf>ysian  Garl.  (1922)  36  You  that  sel  your  wares 
by  waieht,  and  live  x-pon  the  trade.  1613  Puhchas  Pil^riiit' 
a^e  II.  lii.  98  Besides  iewels,  and  brasse,  and  iron,  without 
weight,  with  Cedars  and  stones  without  number.  1697  Dry- 
den  Virg,  Georg.  in.  561  With  Axes  first  they  cleave  the  Wine, 
and  thence  By  Weight,  the  solid  Portions  they  dispence. 
1730  CoNDUiTT  Observ.  Coins  (1774)  10  Foreigners  who  take 
our  guineas  in  quantities  only  by  weight,  may  melt  down 
the  heavy  ones.  x8ii  A.  T.  Thomson  Lond.  Disp,  (1818) 
440  The  proportions  of  acid  and  water  were  equal  by  weight. 
i8i§  W.  H.  Ireland  ScribbUomania  15  Of  paper  a  pile. , 
Which  by  weight  had  been  purchas'd. 

2.  Associated  with  measure  and  number^  esp.  in 
figurative  expressions  referring  to  due  proportion. 

c  1950  Gen.  ff  Ex.  439  Met  of  corn,  and  wi^te  of  fe,  And 
merke  of  felde,  first  fond  he.  13. .  Cwrftjrjlf.  23564  (Edin.)  Of 
his  werkes  es  noht  vnfaale,  hot  al  in  mette  and  weiht  and  tale. 
1340  Ha.mpole  Pr.  Cortsc  7690  For  he  made  alle  thyng 
thurgh  myght  and  sleght  In  certain  noumbre  and  mesure 
and  wcghL  c  1380  Wyclif  i^ks.^  (1880)  321  It  is  good  & 
resonable  men  to  haue  chirchis  in  mesure,  &  in  numbre, 
&  in  weyhte,  aftir  t>e  hooly  trinitee.  c  1400  26  Pol.  Poems 
xiv.  68  Let  coraon  lawe  his  cours  h^ld,  Euene  mesure,  mett, 
and  wy5t.  CX480  Henrvson  Swallo^v  1666  All  creature  he 
maid  for  thi  behufe..In  number,  wecht,  and  dew  propor- 
tioun.  1551  Crowley  Pleas.  <5-  Payne  562  You  that  by 
disceyte  haue  wonne,  Were  it  in  weyght  or  in  measure. 
«S88  A.  King  in  Catk.  Tractates  (S.  T.  S.)  214  To  vse  falset 
in  buying,  selling  or  changing,  in  pryce,  in  weicht  or  mesure. 

3.  Ponderability,  as  a  general  property  of  material 
substances ;  relative  heaviness. 

Also  trans/,  in  Phrenology  (see  quot.  i860). 

c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  UK  Prol.  231  (Fairf.  MS.)  His  gilte 
here  was  corowned  with  a  Sonne  I-stede  of  golde  for  heuy- 
nesse  and  wyght.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxxx. 
(1495)938  Two  thynges  makyth  weyghte :  lightnesse  and 
heuynesse.  14..  \,sx^.  Beware  0/ Donbleness  92  In  baU 
aunce  whan  they  be  peised,  For  lakke  of  weght  they  be 
bore  down.  ciiSio Merlin  iii.  57  They,  .seide  it  wasathynge 
impossible  to  charge,  they  [the  stones]  were  of  soche  gret- 
nessc  and  wight.  1600  Shaks.  All's  Well  11.  iii.  126  Our 
bloods  Of  colour,  waight,  and  heat,  pour'd  all  together, 
Would  quite  confound  distinction.    1688  Holme  Artnoury 

III.  315/1  The  Axe  for  the  cutting  of  the  great  and  large 
Bones.. hath  weight  and  substance  in  it.  17*8  Pope  Dune. 
\.  183  As  clocks  to  weight  their  nimble  motion  owe,  The 
wheels  above  urg'd  by  the  load  below.    X765  Museum  Rust, 

IV.  74  The  wool  had  then  very  likely  gained  weight  con- 
siderably, a  1790  Henry  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  (1793)  VI.  634  If 
the  number  of  coins.. did  not  actually  make  a  pound  in 
weight.  1858  Lardner  Hand^bk.  Nat.  Pktl.  154  Air  pos- 
sesses, in  common  with  all  material  substances,  the  qualities 
of  impenetrability,  inertia,  and  weight  i860  Mayne  £.«/«. 
Lex.f  IVetght  or  Resistance y..z.  Acuity  common  to  man 
and  the  lower  animals.. taking  cognizance  of  weight  and 
other  kinds  of  mechanical  force. 

Phr.  1857  G.  A.  Lawrence  Guy  Liv.  i,  He  had  slowly 
gravitated  on  into  his  present  position,  on  the  old  Ring 
principle — *  weight  must  tell'. 

b.  \o.Jig.  or  trans/,  uses. 

c  1374  Chaucek  Boeth.  11.  pr.  iii.  (1886)  25  Vif  any  fnite  of 
mortal  thinges  may  han  any  weyhte  or  pris  of  welefulnesse. 
iS«6  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  dc  W.  1531)  41  b.  In  the  weyght  of 
this  noble  treasure,  standeth  all  the  eflecte  of  the  pilgrym- 
age  of  perfeccyoa  1587  A.  Day  Daphnis  *  Ch^e  (1890) 
litle.p.,_ Excellently  describing  the  weight  of  affection,  the 
simplidtie  of  loue.  1658  Flecknob  Enigm.  Char.  12  He 
hovers  in  his  choice,  like  an  empt^  Ballance  with  no  waight 
of  Judgement  to  incline  him  to  either  scale.  1787  Wolcot 
(P.  Pindar)  Ode  upon  Ode  Wks.  1812  I.  443  And  really  I 
would  rather  be  knock 'd  down  By  weight  of  argument  than 
weight  of  fist.  X891CAVLEY  Mai  A.  Papers  (iBg7)Xlll.  no 
It  is  for  this  purpose  convenient  to  introduce  the  notion  of 
*  weight ' ;  say  a  triangle  has  the  weight  i,  then  a  quadrangle, 
,  .divisible  into  two  triangles,  has  the  weight  2. 

c.  Inapetus  (of  a  heavy  falling  body ;  also  of  a 
blow), 

X375  Barbour  Bruce  xvii.  693  The  gynour.,8wappit  out 
the  stane  That  evin  toward  the  lift  is  gane,.  .And  with  gret 
wecht  syne  duschit  doune.  C1440  Generydes  2163  Iher 
strokes  shuld  come  with  grete  wight, 

d.  In  scientific  use  :  (see  quots.). 

a  17SX  Keill  Maupertius*  Diss.  (1734)  3  A  secret  Force, 
we  call  Weight  or  Gravity,  attracts,  urges  or  impels  Bodies 
towards  the  Center  of  the  Earth.  1806  O.  Gregory  'Treat. 
Mechanics  I.  46  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  attach  a  just  and 
scientific  meaning  to  that  which  is  commonly  called  weight : 
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it  is  the  effort  necessary  to  prevent  a  body  from  falling. 
i8»7  N.  Arnott  Physics  I.  14  Weight,  therefore,  is  merely 
general  attraction  acting  everywhere. 
e.  Prosody.  (See  quot.) 
X89S  Sweet  A.S,  Rdr.  Introd.  (ed.  7)  86  Stress  and  quan- 
tity together  constitute  weight.  Ibid.  02  'Ihis  double  al- 
literation is  not  essential  to  the  metre  like  that  caused  by 
extra  weight. 

4.  In  various  phrases  (see  also  sense  i)  : 

a.  In  (or  '\of)  weighty  added  to  adjs.  such  as 
heavy y  Hghty  great,  etc. 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  bk.  4662  Semely  dyght..With  eglis 
faire  and  riche  In  syght,  Off  riche  gold  and  mechel  of  wyght. 
1484  Caxton  Fables  0/ Alf once y\,  Thow  wenest  that  within 
my  bely  shold  be  a  precious  stone  more  of  weyght  than 
I  am.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  d  iij,  Thatnoon  be  heuyer 
then  an  other  hot  like  of  weyght.  a  1500  in  Arnolde  Chron. 
(1811)128  The  said  bales. .were  myche  heuyar  in  weight 
than  they  shulde  naturally  haue  hen.  1910  W.  Parker  in 
EncycU  Brit.  XI.  352/1  They  [opossum  skins]  are.  .not  only 
very  light  in  weight  and  warm,  but  handsome. 

fis-  >570  ^'  GooGE  Popish  Kingd.  13  b,  The  Dorekeeper 
instructed  than,  what  things  he  ought  to  do  Whenas  this 
office  great  of  waight  he  there  doth  come  vnto. 

fb.  Of  weight  (as  adj.  phrase)  :  Heavy.  Ohs. 
1374  Chaucer  Troylus  11. 1385  (Campsall  MS.)  For  swyfter 

cours  cometh  t>yng  t>at  is  of  wighte  Whan  it  descendeth 
^an  don  J^ynges  lyghte.  c  1384  —  H.  Fmne  739  Any  thinge 
that  hevy  be  As  stoon  or  lede  or  thynge  of  wight,  a  1400-50 
Wars  Alex.  5473  Lamprays  of  wegt  Twa  hundreth  pond  ay 
a  pece.  1599  Alex.  Hume  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  Hy/nn  vii.  113 
Crosbowes  of  waight,  and  Gnosik  gainyeis  kein.  1663 
Gerbier  Counsel  47  Materials  of  weight,  as  Sauder,  where- 
with an  unconscionable  Plummer  can  ingrosse  his  Bill. 

fc.  Of  weight:  of  full  or  standard  weight.  Sc. 
1500  Halyburtom  Ledger  (1867)  253  [Certain  coins]  all  of 

vycht.  15x4  in  Acts  Parlt.  Scot.  (1875)  XII.  41/1  pe  gold 
sail  have  comone  coursse.  .^  Hary  noble  of  Weiht  for  xl*>.. 
J>e  scottis  demy  of  wecht  xviij'*.  1597  ^^S-  Mag.  Sig.  Scot. 
228/2  Rois  nobilis  of  gold  and  wecht. 

5.  The  amount  which  an  article  of  given  price 
or  value  ought  to  weigh.  Chiefly  eliipt.  in  predi- 
cative use  =  4  c.    Short  weight :  see  Short  a.  15. 

a  1400  Eng.  Gilds  354  ?if  \'C  ferhingloff  is  in  defawte  of 
wy^te  ouer  twelf  pans,  pe  bakere  is  in  J>e  amercy.  1435 
in  Kingsford  Chron.  Lond.  73  That  no  man.  .shulde  putte 
fforth  ne  profrc  no  golde.  .but  yff  yt  helde  the  weyht.  1530 
Palsgr.  770/1,  I  pray  you,  go  way  this  angell,  and  tell  me 
and  he  be  weygt  [F.  de  Poyx\.  0x585  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev. 
(19x4)  XXIX.  521  Spanishe  gold  of  best  and  those  [pieces] 
that  be  weight  1623  Fletcher  &  Rowley  Maid  in  Mill 
IV.  iii,  We  must  be  weight  in  love,  no  grain  too  light.  1640 
Quarles  Enckirid.  u.  xlv.  If  thou  finde  him  weight,  make 
him  thine  owne.  1691  Locke  Consid.  Lower,  Interest 
(1692)  149  Your  heavy  Money,  (/.  e.  that  which  is  weight 
according  to  its  Denomination,  by  the  Standard  of  the 
Mint).  i7«)  De  Foe  Capt.  Singleton  vii.  (1840)  119  It  was 
near  two  ounces  more  than  weight  in  a  pound.  z8os  Mar. 
Edgeworth  Pop.  Tales  J  Murad  i,  I , .  protested . .  that  I  had 
never  furnished  the  people,  .with  bread  that  was  not  weight. 
CX850  Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  212  The  miller,  .ordered  her  to 
bring  the  scales,  to  see  if  the  money  he  was  going  to  pay  was 
weight. 
+  6.  The  action  of  weighing.  Obs.  rare, 
a  X483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  63  One  of  these 
clerkes  dayly,  to  be  at  the  weyghtes  of  wax  in  the  chaundrey. 

7.  Ponderable  matter ;  that  which  weighs. 

1663  Gerbier  Counsel  53  What  resistance  dust  can  be, 
when  waight  is  laid  upon  it.  1755  Chamberlavne /'rM. 
St.  Gt,  Brit.  I.  in.  viii.  196  They  are  suffered  to  be  over- 
charged with  Weight  laid  upon  them,  that  they  expire  pre- 
sently. 1850  Tennyson  Marr.  Geraint  526  Slowly  falling 
as  a  scale  that  falls,  When  weight  is  added  only  grain  by 
grain. 

II.  An  amount  determined  or  determinable  by 
weighing ;  a  definite  quantity  weighed  or  capable 
of  being  weighed. 

8.  A  portion  or  quantity  weighing  a  definite 
amount.  Often  preceded  by  an  expression  indicat- 
ing the  amount :  in  OE.  in  the  genitive,  as  anes 
pundes,  freora  punda  wiht ;  now  in  attributive  or 
appositional  ioxmjSiSone  pound,  three pottnds  weight. 
Often  abbreviated  wt. 

cxtxMSnx,  Leechd.  I.374  5enim..of2elcerei'isne  wyrtexx 
peneja  wiht.  <z  1300  Cursor  M.  21429  If  he  his  mone 
[  =  money]  moght  not  gett, . .  t>at  ilk  weght  ^>at  J>ar  was  le«. 
He  suld  yeild  of  his  aun  flexs.  ?ai3<56  Chaucer  Rotn. 
Rose  1106  The  barres  were  of  gold  ful  fyne.  .Full  heuy  gret 
and  no  thyng  lyght,  In  eueriche  was  a  besaunt  wight.  1387 
Trevisa  Higden  V.  397 pemonlces.. took  wij?  hem.  .a  wey5te 
of  biede  for  the  iorncy  [L.  pondus  panis  diurni].  c  1430 
Ckev.  Assigne  155  She  sente  aftur  a  golde-smyjte  to  forge 
here  a  cowpe ;  And.  .delyuered  hym  his  weyjtes.  1494  Ace. 
Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  314  For  iij  pund  wecht  foure  vnce 
..of  gold.  1506  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  iv.  i.  41  You'l  aske  me 
why  I  rather  choose  to  haue  A  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  then 
to  receiue  Three  thousand  Ducats?  1655  Marq.  Worcester 
Cent.  Inv.  §  99  How  to  make  one  pound  weight  to  raise  an 
hundred  as  high  as  one  pound  falleth.  1669  Earl  Sandwich 
tr.  Barba's  Art  0/  Metals  i.  C1674)  12  Lemnian-Earth.  .is 
esteemed  as  rich  as  Gold,  and  sold  so  weight  for  weight.  1728 
E.  S[MrTH]  Coinpleat  Housew.  (ed.  2)  164  Mix  the  Pulp  and 
Meat  together,  and  take  the  weight  and  half  of  Sugar.  1794 
Vancouver  Agric.  Cambridge  55  The  grass . .  produced  from 
the  water. meadows,  is  chiefly  inferior  to  that  (weight  for 
weight)  which  grows . . upon  unwatered  ground.  x8»7  Steuart 
Planter's  G.  (1828)  150  Close-planting,  pruning,  and  other 
means  are  employed  to  obtain  what  is  considered  the  greatest 
possible  '  weight  of  wood  '.  1845  Dodd  Brit.  Manuf.  v.  26 
About  112  lbs.  weight  of  biscuits  are  put  into  the  oven  at 
once.  1854  Ronalds  &  Richardson  Chem.  Techn.  (ed.  2)  I. 
236  The  quantities  of  heat  contained  in  equal  weights  of 
water  and  air  at  the  same  temperature. 
fig.  i38aWvcLiF  a  Cor.  iv.  17  [The]  ll^t  thing  of  oure  tri- 
bulacioun  worchitb..the  euerelasting  weijte  of  glorie  in  vs. 


WEIGHT. 

x6ii  Shaks.  Cymb.  ni.v.  83  Is  she  with  Posthumus?  From 
whose  so  many  waights  of  basenesse,  cannot  A  dram  of 
worth  be  drawne.  1706  Prior  Ode  to  Queen  x,  Impartial 
Justice  holds  Her  equal  Scales;  'Till  stronger  Virtue  does 
the  Weight  incline.  i8sa  Tennyson  C?rt'^Z>^aM  Wellington 
240  One,  upon  whose  hand  and  heart  and  brain  Once  the 
weight  and^te  of  Europe  hung. 

trans/.  1855  Hopkins  Organ  II.  493  [In  the  New  Organ) 
there  are  several  reservoirs  producing  different  weights  of 
wind. 

b.  eliipt.     A  pennyweight  of  gold. 

1890  Melbourne  Argus  g  Aug.  4/6  Tried  a  crushing,  and 
didn't  get  four  weights  to  the  ton. 

9.  Jts,  his,  etc.  weight  in  or  of  gold,  silver,  etc.  : 
a  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  etc.  of  the  same  weight. 
Chiefly  in  hyperbolical  statements  of  value. 

c  1*05  Lay.  30B35  For  naucr  neoSer  nalde  for  his  sefnc 
wiht  of  golde  ^at  ^e  king  hit  wuste)7at  [etc.].  a  1300  Floriz 
A  Bl.  650  (Cambr.  MS.)  5^  habbel>  iherd  of  blauncheflur, 
Hu  ihc  hire  bojie.  .For  seuesijje  of  gold  hire  wi5t.  13..  Sir 
Beues  1725  An  hors  he  hadde  of  gret  pris. .;  For  him  a  Jaf 
seiuer  wi^t,  Er  he  )?at  hors  haue  mi;!.  14..  Guy  IVarw. 
8122  He  wold  have  yove  for  the  fyndyng  [of  the  sword] 
The  weyght  of  gold  and  of  other  thyng.  a  1500  Medwall 
Nature  (Brandl)  n.  324  Thou  art  worth  the  weyght  of  gold. 
x6..  Eger  ^  Grine  1154  in  Percy  Fol.  MS.  I.  390  He  is 
worth  to  her  his  waight  in  gold.  1614  J.  Saris  Voy.  Japatt 
etc.  {Hakl.  Soc.)  204  Muske,  worth  thewayht  in  Siluer.  1634 
?  S.  Rowley  Noble  Soldier  11.  i.  D  2,  I  would  not  drinke  that 
infernall  draught,  .for  the  weight  of  the  world  in  Diamonds. 
167a  Petty  PoL  Anat.  Irel.  (1691)  68  Gold  has  been  worth 
but  twelve  times  its  own  weight  in  Silver.  1815  J.  Smith 
Panorama  Sci.  ^  Art  II.  783  Add  to  the  solution  twelve 
times  its  weight  of  distilled  water.  1854  Pat.more  Angel 
in  Ho.f  Betrothal  130  A  Tasso  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
1856  Mtss  Yonce  Daisy  Chain  11.  xxvi,  The  dear  old  nurse 
.  .whom  George  Rivers  would  have  paid  with  her  weight  in 
gold,  for  taking  care  of  his  new  daughter. 

10.  The  amount  that  something  weighs ;  the 
quantity  of  a  portion  of  matter  as  measured  by  the 
amount  of  its  downward  force  due  to  gravitation  ; 
the  amount  of  resistance  offered  by  a  body  to 
forces  tending  to  raise  it.  Liveweight:  seeLiVEa.7. 

c  13B5  Chaucf.r  L.  G.  W.  1118  Sakkis  ful  of  gold  of  large 
weyghte.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  HI.  205  panne  he  took 
heede  t>at  pe  hamcres  were  of  dyuers  weistes.  1398  — 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  v.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pou3e  it  \sc.  gold]  be 
in  fire  it  wastet>  nou5t,  bi  smokinge  and  vapoures  no}>er 
leseji  his  wei^t  [L.  nee  eiiam  inpondere  minoratur].  c  1400 
Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xviii.  84  Marchands  sophisticatez  peper, 
when  it  is  aide.. and  so  by  cause  of  J^e  weight  it  semes 
fresch  and  new.  £^1475  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  286  The 
pore  pepylL.be  oppressyd..lD  yevyng  theym  to  myche 
weythe  into  the  spynnyng.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV^  11.  iv. 
276  The  weight  of  an  hayre  will  turne  the  Scales  betweene 
their  Haber-de-pois.  1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia's  Rev.  11.  ii. 
To  a  friend  in  want,  hee  will  not  depart  with  the  waight  of 
a  soldred  groat.  1625  N.  Carpenter  Geogr.  Del.  i.  iv.  (1635) 
7^  The  parts  are  indowed  with  an  eijuall  waight  1698 
FLpVER  Asthma  (1717)  196  The  Morning  Weight  [of  the 
Asthmatic]  was  178  Pound.  1715  tr.  Gregory's  Astron. 
(1726)  I.  491  The  Weights  of  homogeneous  Bodies  plac'd 
near  one  another.  1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  74  The  weight 
of  this  wool  encreased  from.. August  30,  1756,  to  Feb.  19, 
1757,  as  100  to  i03i.  1817  Faraday  Chem.  Manip.  ii,  (1842) 
25  Small  weights  cannot  be  appreciated  in  instruments  in- 
tended for  great  quantities,  because  of  the  strength.  1855 
Brewster  Ne^vton  I.  xii.  323  The  weight  of  all  bodies  is 
diminished  by  the  centrifugal  force,  so  that  the  weight  of 
any  body  is  greater  at  the  poles  than  it  is  at  the  equator. 
1876  Tait  Rec.  Adv.  Phys.  Sci.  xiv.  (1885)  357  The  weight 
of  a  pound  of  matter  varies  from  place  to  place  on  the  earth's 
surface. 

Jig.  1390  GowER  Con/.  II.  276  Mi  weyhte  of  love  and  mi 
mesure  Hath  be  mor  large . .  Tlian  evere  I  tok  of  love  ayein. 
1571  Campion  Hist.  Irel.  xiv.  (1633)  46  When  he  was  forced 
to  silence  with  the  waight  of  truth.  1586  A.  Day  Eng, 
Secretorie  ii.  (1595)  128  If  men  wold  but  throughly  enter  into 
the  weight  of  their  estates,  and  truly  consider  with  them- 
selues  what  of  dut]r  appertaineth  to  very  reputation.  1600 
Shaks.  A.  Y,  L.  i.  ii.  9  Heerein  I  see  thou  lou'&t  mee  not 
with  the  full  waight  that  I  loue  thee. 

trans/.  1637  Rutherford  Lett.  (1671)  128, 1  know  not  the 
weight  of  the  pension  the  King  will  give  me. 

b.  In  phrases  stating  how  much  a  thing  weighs, 
as  of  tivo  pounds  weight, 

J389  Eng.  Gilds  30  Also  a  knaue  chyld.  .beren  a  candel 
yat  day,  ye  wygthc  of  to  pound.  ?  1449  Paston  Lett.  SuppL 
(1901)  22,  ij.  tapers  of  wax  of  ij.  lbs.  wyght.  x^j^Cely  Papers 
(Camden)  19  And  ij  salt  saiers  of  sylver  of  the  weyth  of 
X  unse  or  xj,  1553  Eden  Treat.  N'-iu  Ind.  (Arb.)  34  The 
fleshe  therof  wayed  .xlvij.  pound  weyght  1557  Recokde 
Whetst.  R  i,  A  Cube  of  Brasse  of  4  inches  square,  doth 
welghe  7  pounde  weighte.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  wx.  iv. 
24  'Twill  be  heauier  soone,  by  the  waight  of  a  man.  1758 
Payne's  Universal  Chron.  29  JuIy-5  Aug.  141/2  A  Turtle 
of  upwards  of  500  lb.  wt. 
C.   In  figurative  phrases. 

1617  MoRYSON  liin.  HI.  37  The  vastnesse  of  their  Empire, 
falling  with  his  owne  weight.  1794  Gouv.  Morris  in  Sparks 
Li/e  <5r  Writ.  (1832)  1 1.  395  We  have  seen  such  a  system  fall 
by  its  own  weight.  1921  Brit.  Weekly  6  Oct.  2/3  There 
was  a  general.,  belief  that  people  round  us  were  not  pulling 
their  weight. 

d.  Chem.  Atomic  weight :  the  relative  weight 
of  the  atom  of  any  element. 

1836-41  Brande  Chem.  (ed.  5)  236  A  compound  of  i  atom 
of  hydrogen  and  i  atom  of  chlorine,  their  respective  weights 
being  1  and  36.  1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  256 
This  would  raise  the  atomic  weight  to  3174. 

e.  transf  in  Mechanics.     (See  quots.) 

1810  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  4I  XIII.  53/1  When  two  forces  act 
against  each  other  by  the  intervention  of  a  machine,  the  one 
force  is  called  the  power,  and  the  other  the  weight.  i8a9 
Chapters  Phys.  Sci.  77  The  Inclined  Plane. .\%  always  in- 
clined obliquely  to  the  weight,  or  the  resistance  to  be  over- 
come. 
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11.  A  heavy  mass;  usually,  something  heavy  that 
is  lifted  or  carried  ;  a  burden,  load.     Alsoy?^, 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  11.  met.  v.  (18S6)  35  Alias  what  was 
he  t>atfyrstdalf  vpthegobetesorthe  weyhtesofgold  coucred 
vndyr  crthe.  135^  Trevisa  Barth.  De P.  J\.  v.  xxiii.  (Hodl. 
MS.),  A  pliilosophir  was  preued  whi  an  horrible  man  is  more 
heuy  J>anne  cny  burt>on  o)>ir  wei^tc  [eei.  1495  wytte].  c  1440 
Cesta  Rom,  xxxi.  117  Ther  he  was  nye  dreynte,  for  gret 
weyte  of  his  burdon.  15*3-34  Fitzherb.  Hnsb.  §  20  With 
the  weyght  therof  it  palletii  the  corne  flatte  to  the  erth. 
1538STARKEY  England  1. 11178  Not  to  lyue.  .asan  vnprofyt- 
abul  weyght  and  burden  of  the  erth.  156a  Bp.  Pilkingtos 
Abdias  Pref.  Aav,  The  greater  weighte  that  is  cast  on,  the 
soner  it  breakes.  1584-7  Greene  Carde  of  Fancie  Wks. 
(Grosart)  IV.  75,  I  found  it  built.. so  slenderly,  as  y«  least 
waight  was  able  to  pash  it  into  innumerable  peeces.  f  x6so 
Fletcher  False  One  v,  iv,  My  free  mind,  Like  to  the  Palm- 
tree  walling  fruitful  Nile,  Shall  grow  up  straighter  and  en- 
large it  self  'Spight  of  the  envious  weight  that  loads  it  with. 
X642  Docq.  Lett.  Pat.  at  Ox/.  (1837)  323  New  invencions. . 
to  raise  ponderous  weightes  with.  1659  Drvden  Heroick 
Stanzas  xv,  His  palms,  tho  under  Weights  they  did  not 
stand.  Still  thriv'd.  1698  Flover  Asthma  iv.  127  All  strait 
Cloaths,  and  the  weight  of  Blankets  hinder  the  Exten- 
tion  of  the  Breath.  1764  [J.  Burton]  Pres.  St.  Navig. 
Thames  39  There  will  be  no  Occasion  to  penn  up  such  a 
vast  Weight  of  Water  pressing  on  the  Weir.  179a ^rw/j.  Ho. 
Comm.  XLVII.  363/2  It  is  an  Absurdity.  .10  load  the 
Extremities  with  more  Weight  of  Metal  than  the  Midships. 
1814  Scott  Lord  of  Isles  v.  xx,  Strong  are  mine  arms,  and 
liitte  care  A  weight  so  slight  as  thine  to  bear.  1852  Malpas 
Builder's  Pocket-bk.  57  The  whole  weight  is  thrown  upon 
the  beam.  1863  Tvndall  Fragm.  Set.  (1871}  14  The  simplest 
form  of  work  is  the  raising  of  a  weight. 

trans/.  1746  Francis  tr.  f/or.^  Sat.  1.  x.  12  Let  your  sense 
be  clear,  Nor  with  a  weight  of  words  fatigue  the  ear.  — 
Art  0/ Poetry  260  note^  The  Verses. .were  so  heavy  with  a 
Weight  of  Spondees. 

12.  sp€c.  a.  In  horse-racing  or  riding  :  The 
amount  (expressed  in  stones  and  pounds)  which  the 
jockey  or  rider  is  required  or  expected  to  weigh, 
or  which  the  mount  can  without  difficulty  carry. 
Catch  weights  :  see  Catch-  4. 

x69a  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  ^itsIa  None  but  Gentlemen  to  ride; 
The  weight  12  Stone.  1740  Act  13  Geo.  II.,  c.  19  §  3  Any 
Horse . .  carrying  less  than  the  Weights  herein  before  directed 
to  be  carried.  1771  IP.  Parsons]  Nexvmarket  I.  108  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  rider's  throwing  away  part  of  his  weight,  or 
tearing  his  pocket  that  the  shot  might  run  out?  1858  Rules 
0/  Racing  5  38  Each  jockey  shall  be  allowed  2  lb  above  the 
weight  specified  for  his  horse  to  carry  and  no  more.  1883 
'  Kapier  Types  of  Turf -7^,  I  remember  how  eagerly  in  a 
certain  stable  the  weights  were  expected  for  last  year's 
Ccsare  witch. 

b.  Without  article. 
1734  Chzvis  List  I  torse-. Matches  11  The  highest  Horse  to 
carry  12  st.  and  all  under  his  Size  to  be  allow'd  Weight  for 
Inches.  178J  CowPKR  Gilpin  115  He  carries  weight  I  he 
rides  a  race  !  1886  Earl  Suffolk  Racing  145  Weight  for 
age  is  the  basis  of  trials  with  old  horses.  1889  Baden- 
Powell /'i^j^/V>t/«g-  117  The  chief  objections  to  an  Arab 
are,. his  frequent  inability  to  jump  and  to  carry  weight. 
1891  '  R.  BoLDRtwooD '  Sydney-side  Sax.  viii,He  was  a  dark 
brown  horse,  .up  to  weight,  and  good  across  country. 

Comb.  1863  Mess  BRAnnoN  Aur.  /^/(Tyf/ xiii,  The  bay  filly 
which  was  to  run  in  a  weight-for-age  race  at  the  York  Spring 
(meeting).  1898  Encycl.  Sport  11.  196/2  Weight-for-age 
races  are  of  three  varieties. 

C.  Boxing.  A  match  between  boxers  of  a 
particular  weight. 

i^i^P'arsity  24  Feb.  15  i  An  experienced  boxer. -who 
won  this  weight  la^t  year  at  Cambridge.  Ibid.^  Selected  to 
do  duty  in  the  two  weights. 

III.  In  figurative  senses  from  the  above. 

13.  A  burden  (of  responsibility,  obligation,  suffer- 
ing, years,  etc.). 

C1380  WvcLiF  Set,  Eng.  Wks,  1.  66  pei  [the  Jews]  shal 
bere  to  J>e  endc  of  l>e  worlde  the  wi^te  of  l>e  olde  lawe. 
C14SO  Capgbave  Li/e  St.  Gilbert  go  He  held  him-self  on- 
worpi  to  ^  birden  of  swech  a  wyte.  1539  Bible  (Great) 
Num.  xl  II  Seynge  that  thou  puttest  y*  weyght  of  all  this 
people  Tpon  me.  a  1586  Sidney  Ps,  v.  iv.  With  heaped 
weights  of  tiieir  own  sinus  oppresse  These  most  ungrateful! 
rebells  unto  thee.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  ii.  i.  36  But  were 
we  burdned  with  like  waight  of  paine,  As  much,  or  more, 
we  should  our  sclues  coniplaine.  1631  Sanderson  Serm, 
303  You  that  groane  vndcr  the  waight  of  Gods  displeasure. 
x66i  F.  HowGiLL  in  Extr.  S.  P.  rel.  Friends  it  (1911)  129 
The  Imprisonment  of  Freinds  lyes  as  a  weight  vppon  the 
Nation.  1675  Dryden  Aurengz.  i.  (1676)  2  The  weight  of 
seventy  Winters  prest  him  down.  1718  Prior  Poiver  694 
Permit  me  strength,  my  weight  of  woe  to  bear.  1719  De 
Foe  Crusoe  11.  (Globe)  540  For  my  Part  I  had  a  Weight 
taken  off  from  my  Heart.  1738  Wesley  Ps.  cxlvii.  vii»  Ye, 
who  bow  with  Age's  Weight.  18x1  Byron  To  Thyrza  43  Oft 
have  1  borne  the  weight  of  ill.  But  never  bent  beneath  till  now ! 
1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  \'\,  The  child,  overpowered  by 
the  weight  of  her  sorrows  and  anxieties.,  burst  into  a  passion 
of  tears.  1883  S.  C.  Hall  Retrospect  I.  397  He  was  an  aged 
man.. and  seemed  enfeebled  by  toe  weight  of  year^ 
b.  Burden  (of  proof;,  onus, 

x8s4  J.  Marshall  Constit.  Opin,  (1839)  312  The  whole 
weight  of  proof.. is  thrown  upon  him  who  would  introduce 
a  distinction. 

14.  a.  TUe  force  of  an  onslaught  or  encounter  in 
the  field  ;  pressure  exerted  by  numbers. 

c  1500  Melusine  xix.  106  Wei  ye  wote  that  two  knyghtcs 
may  not  sustcyne  &  bere  the  weight  ayenst  we!  Lxxx.  or 
houndred  thousand  paynemys.  1643  R.  Baker  Chron.^ 
Hen.  ///(1653)  137  And  so  undertaking  the  main  weight 
of  the  battell,  [he]  perished  under  it.  1697  Dryden  yEneis 
IX.  1071  They  bear  him  back;  and  whom  by  Might  They 
cannot  Conquer,  they  oppress  with  Weight.  1734  tr.  RoU 
tin's  Rom.  Hiit.  (1827)  IX.  iSg  No  longer  able  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  enemy,  they  thought  fit  to  retire.  i8a8 
ScOTT/^.  M.  Perth  xi,  The  tumult.. forced  asunder,  by  the 
weight  and  press  of  numbers,  the  Prince  and  Douglas. 


b.  To  feel  the  weight  ofx  to  suffer  from  (by  re- 
ceiving a  heavy  blow  or  undergoing  severe  pressure). 
Freq./^. 

1553  Respnblica  284  He  that  ones  wincheth  shall  fele  the 
waite  of  my  fiste.  1617  Mobyson  Itin.  11.  98  He  had  felt 
the  waight  of  her  Majesties  power.  x68i  Flavel  Meth, 
Grace  xvii.  317  His  enemies  felt  the  weight  of  his  prayers, 
and  the  church  of  God  reaped  the  benefits  thereof.  1701 
Atterbury  Sertn.  (1726)  I.  268  They,  who  lately  felt  the 
weight  of  the  English  Arms.  170a  De  Foe  New  Test  Ch. 
Eng.  Honesty  Writ.  1705  II.  306  The  Church,  who  by  this 
time  began  to  feel  the  Weight  of  the  King's  Hand,  had 
been  Dispossess'd  of  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford.  1880 
Mrs.  Parr  Adam  ^  Eve  II.  21  I've  a  made  that  great 
lutterputch  feel  the  weight  0'  me  hand. 

t  c.  To  give  a  weight  to :  to  add  force  or  vigour  to. 

1796  Mme.  D'Arblay  Camilla  vi,  iv.  III.  202  To  see  her 
thus  completely  disconcerted,  gave  a  weight  to  the  mischiev- 
ous malice  of  Mrs,  Arlbery. 
d.  Mining.     (See  quot.) 

xSoa  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  IVeighi.  A  weight  is  the 
gradual  or  sudden  lowering  of  the  roof  of  a  mine  after  the 
coal  has  been  worked  on  the  long-wall  system. 

15.  Importance,  moment,  claim  to  consideration  ; 
esp.  (a)  in  phr.  of  weighty  of  great  {Jiltle^  etc.) 
weight. 

{d)  1521  Wolsey  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Sen  1. 1.  179  A  smale 
conceylement . .  of  no  regarde,  weight,  or  importance.  1560 
Daus  it.Sleidane's  Comm.  79  b,  In  matters  of  weight  and 
difficultie.  1583  Sm'B^v.s  Anat.  Abus.  u.  113  What  obedi- 
ence than  is  due  to  them  in  matters  of  small  waight,  of  small 
importaunce.  x6o6  Proc.  agst.  Late  Traitors^  Garnet  etc. 
103  Such  new  matter  as  shallbe  worth  the  hearing,  as  being 
indeed  of  waight  and  moment.  X64S  D.  Rogers  Naaman 
50  So  should  we  in  our  journeyes,  travailes,  attempts  of 
weight,.. beseech  him  that  his  good  hand  might  appeare. 
X697  Dryden  Mneis  vn.  345  Pond'ring  future  Things  of 
wond'rous  Sv eight.  X7»9  Law  Serious  C.  xv.  (1732)  274  It 
is  certain,  that  all  such  bodily  actions  as  affect  the  soul,  are 
of  great  weight  in  Religion,  a  1770  Jortin  Serm.  (1771)  II. 
xix.  377  This  is  an  argument  of  weight.  X783  Burke  Sp. 
Fox's  E.  India  Bill 'Wks.  1792  II,  417  The  objection  is  of 
weight.  X851  Helps  Comp.  Solit.  xL  214  The  night-mares 
of  care  and  trouble  cease  to  weigh  as  if  they  were  the  only 
things  of  weight  in  the  world. 

(b)  1581  N.  BuRNE  Disput.  To  King  a  v,  As  the  importance 
and  vecht  of  the  mater  requyris.  1597  Hooker  EuL  Pol. 
v.  Ixv.  §  4  Ceremonies  haue  more  in  waight  then  in  sight. 
1614  Ralegh  Hist.  World  iv.  vii.  §  2.  299  Considering  better 
. ,  the  weight  of  the  businesse,  which  he  had  taken  in  hand. 
x66»  Howell  New  Engl.  Gram.  j6  In  French  she  [the 
letter  Y]  is  of  that  weight  that  she  makes  somtimes  a  whole 
word  of  her  self.  17^  Swift  ^'ocraw/.  Test  Misc.  (1711) 
328  But  there  is  no  great  weight  in  this.  174X  Watts 
Imprm>.  Mind  11.  iv.  The  weight  and  force  of  argument 
which  should  influence  the  mind.  1830  Cunningham  Brit. 
Paint.  I.  223  Yet  weight  must  be  allowed  to  the  opinion  of 
Northcole.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  513  Weight 
of  moral  character  was  indeed  wanting  to  Edward  Seymour. 
x86z  Buckle  Civilii..  (1869)  III.  v.  324  Having  no  wealth  to 
give  him  weight.  x888  Hrvce  Amer.  Commzv.  I.  vjii.  106 
The  two  eleaions..are  the  best  evidence  of  the  weight  of 
this  consideration. 

b.  spec.  The  relative  value  of  an  observation. 

X838  De  Morgan  Ess.  Probab.  138  The  method  of  finding 
an  average  is  this:  multiply  every  observation  by  its  weight 
and  divide  the  sum  of  the  products  by  the  sum  of  the 
weights. 

16.  Persuasive  or  convincing  power  (of  utter- 
ances, arguments,  evidence) ;  impress! veness  (of 
matter  or  speech). 

X534  Berners  Golden  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  Prol.  (153s)  A  iv.  It 
suffiseth  to  gyuc  for  the  weyght  the  sentence.  xs4a  Udall 
Erasm.  ApC'Pth.  Erasm.  PreE  «*iiijb,  A  famous  speaker.. 
geueth  to  the  saiynges  moche  weight  and  grace  also.  X586 
A.  Day  Engl.  Secretorie  \,  (1625)  5  A  matter  of  gravity  is 
to  be  delivered  with  waight.  X630  Pryksk  A  nti- A  rmin. 
113  A  Sentence  of  sufficient  antiquity  and  weight  to  put 
a  period  to  this  Controuersie.  X7x6  Addison  Free-holder 
No.  19  F  3  Having  nothing  of  any  manner  of  weight  to  offer 
against  the  principles  of  their  antagonists.  X783  Blair  Rhet. 
xviii.  I.  365  Nothing  derogates  more  from  the  weight  and 
dignity  of  any  composition,  than  too  great  attention  to 
ornament.  x8a9  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  158  But  this  de- 
tracts not  from  the  weight  of  your  reasoning.  1849  AIac- 
aulay  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  1. 172  No  man  spoke  with  more  weight 
and  dignity  in  council  and  in  parliament.  1866  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney L.Goldthw.  ii.  The '  O  father  I '  was  not  without  its  weight. 

17.  Weightiest  or  heaviest  part ;  greatest  stress 
or  severity  ;  preponderance,  superior  amount  (of 
evidence,  authority)  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  a 
question. 

X568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  621,  xv.  thousand  men,  in  whom 
consisted  the  waight  and  peyse  of  the  whole  enterprise. 
x6<^  Brathwait  Comment  Two  Tales  i^g  Weight  of  Judg- 
ment has  ever  given  Invention  Priority  before  Language. 
i7n  Dk  Foe  Hist.  Plague  (1754)  8  The  Parish  of  St.  Giles's, 
where  still  the  Weight  of  the  Infection  lay.  x866  Rogers 
Agric.  «V  Prices  I.  x.  168  The  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  the  latter  hypothesis.  X883  Law  Rep.^  11  Q.  B.  D.  591 
An  order.. for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground.. that  the  verdict 
was  against  the  weight  of  evidence. 

18.  In  various  phrases  : 

a.    To  lay  weight  upon :  f  to  urge  (a  person)  to  do 
something  {pbs.) ;  to  attach  importance  or  value  to. 

(rt)  1600  Holland  Livy  xlix.  1238  The  woman  laid  great 
wait  upon  me  to  depart  out  of  those  quarters. 

{,b)  X708  Swift  Sacram.  Test  Misc.  (1711)  336  We  are  apt 
to  lay  some  weight  upon  their  Opinion.  1813  Scott  Guy 
M.  iv,  We  lay  no  weight  whatever  upon  the  pretended  in- 
formation thus  conveyed.  1863  B.  Taylor  Quaker  Widow 
xvi.  And  it  was  brought  upon  my  mind-  .That  we  on  dress 
and  outward  things  perhaps  lay  too  much  weight. 

t  b.   To  hold  weight  with  :  to  vie  in  greatness 
with,  Obs. 


X64X  J.  Shute  Sarah  <5-  Hagar  (1649)  ^48  For  there  arc 
but  few  deliverances  temporall,  that  hold  weight  with  the 
delivery  from  the  paines  of  child-birth. 

C.  To  have  weight',  to  make  an  impression  on, 
weigh  with  (those  who  judge  a  matter) ;  to  receive 
favourable  consideration  ;  to  be  recognized  as  valid 
or  important.     Similarly  to  carry  weight. 

1638  Sir  K.  Digbv  Let.  to  Ld.  G.  Digby  (1651)  10,  I  con- 
ceive they  are  to  have  no  more  weight  with  those  that  have 
ability  to  examine  them,  then  [etc.].  X707  Freind  Peter- 
lord's  Cond.  Sp.  108  The  latter  opinion  had  its  weight,  and 
prevail'd.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (176S)  I.  213  If.. 
such  narrow  motives  have  so  little  weight  with  me.  X771 
Junius  Lett.  lix.  308  The  conditions  which  constitute  this 
right  must  be  taken  together.  Separately,  they  have  little 
weight.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  368  If  the  tenant.. 
were  likely  to  be  prejudiced  by  not  being  named,  this  ob- 
jection would  have  weight.  1858  Hawthorne  />.  4-  It. 
Jrnls.{\%ii)  1,31  The  I'/Vofa  minister  carries  more  weight, 
f  d.  Upon  the  weight  of:  on  the  strength  of,  by 
relying  on  the  value  of.   Obs. 

1710  Steele  Tatter  No.  4  Introd.,  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
raise  a  Credit  to  this  Work,  upon  the  Weight  of  my  politic 
News  only. 

e.  To  give  {i\xWjA\xt)  weight  to:  to  allow  (a  plea, 
argument,  circumstance)  its  proper  force  ;  to  weigh 
equitably  ;  to  treat  as  valid  or  important. 

x88s  Manch,  Exam,  26  June  5/3^  His  Holiness  has  given 
due  weight  to  the  many  conflicting  aspects  of  the  case. 
Ibid.  10  July  s/i  It  is  proper  to  give  full  weight  to  the  ex- 
culpatory evidence  adduced. 

19.  Influence  or  authority  (of  a  person)  due  to 
character  or  ability,  position,  office,  wealth,  or  the 
like.  Chiefly  in  phrases  of  weighty  of  (great,  etc.) 
weight, 

X710  Stekle  Tatter  No.  4  P  7  Those  Persons  at  the  Helm 
are  so  useful,  and  in  themselves  of  such  Weight  X747 
Frauds  iff  Abuses  Coal-Dealers  (ed.  3)  5  In  all  popular 
Assemblies,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  place  some  Man 
of  Weight  and  Dignity  in  the  Chair.  X770  J.  Moore  Vieiv 
Soc.  France  (1789)  I.  iv.  25  Their  opinions  have  considerable 
weight  on  the  manners  and  opinionsof  people  of  rank.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng,  xiii.  III.  253  It  could  hardly  be 
doubted  that  they  were  directed  by  some  leader  of  great 
weight.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  6  Nov.  5/3  Political  econo- 
mists of  weight  refused  to  join  the  Commission. 

IV.  A  standard  of  quantity  determined  by,  or 
employed  in,  weighing. 

20.  f  a.  A  standard  of  weight.   Obs, 

a  1000  Laxvs  Edgar  iii,  viii.  in  Liebcrmann  204  Gange  an 
gemet  and  an  ?;ewihte  swylce  man  on  Lundenbyrij  and  on 
Wintanceastre  healde.  a  xzoo  Moral  Ode  212  in  O.E,  Horn. 
1,173  Codes  wisdom  is  wel  muchel..&  nis  bis  milce  naut 
lesse,  ac  hi  tan  ilke  iwichte.  cxxoa  Ibid.  384  fTrin.  MS.) 
ibid.  II.  231  par  nc  sullen  [hi]  habben  god  alle  bi  one  wihte. 
a  1400  Eng.  Gilds  356  pare  ^e  kynges  wy^te  by-lyt>.  Ibid. 
356  pe  kinges  by  whas  wy3te  hit  be  y-weye.  1^19  Rolls  0/ 
Parlt,  IV.  349/t  It  was  ordeinid..yat  on  wei^te  and  on 
mesure  be  bi  al  ye  Reme,  as  wel  with  oute  ye  Estaple  as 
with  yiine. 

b.  With  addition  of  a  distinguishing  word,  as  in 
iroy^  avoirdupois  weight :  Any  of  the  various  systems 
(consisting  of  a  series  of  units  in  fixed  arithmetical 
relation  to  each  other)  used  for  stating  the  weight 
of  a  quantity  of  matter. 

a  xsoo  in  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  191  Ther  beth  iii  maner 
weyghtis,  that  is  to  wete,  troy  weyght,  auncell  weyghtis,  and 
lyggynge  weyght.  X540  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc) 
II.  223  Euery  person.. shuld  sell  the  same  by  UefuU weight 
called  Haberdepoys.  1$^$  Rates  Custom-ho.  dv,  Fyrst  of 
the  wayght  of  Troye..By  thys  wayght  is  bought  and  solde 
golde..and  iewels.  1656  Blov tiT  Glossogr.  s.v.  Weights, 
There  are  two  sorts.. in  use  with  us;  the  one  called  Troy 
weight,  .the  other  Avoir-du-Pois.  X713  Berkeley  Guardian 
No.  ^5  P  7  Ten  Pound  Averdupoise  Weight  of  this  Philo- 
sophical Snuflf.  X7a4  Swift  Drapitr  i.  (1730)  15  Twenty 
Shillings  will  weigh  Six  Pounds  Butter  Weight.  X89X 
Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Short,  statute  or  imperial 
weight— 2,240  lbs,  to  the  ton.. Long  weight.— 2,400  lbs.  to 
the  ton. 

21.  A  unit  or  denomination  of  ponderable 
quantity. 

c  xaoo  Ormin  7812  All  l?att  mann  shollde  biggen  ut  wiJjJj 
fife  wehhte  [  =  shekels]  off  sillfcrr.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  28437 
Again  >e  lagh..haf  i  wysed  fals  weght  and  mette.  1398 
Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xvii.  (MS.  Addit.  27944) 
Mna  is  a  certeyn  wijte  and  valewe.  16*3  Cockeram  ii,  A 
weight  of  three  graines,  Kirat.  1857  J.  H.  Walsh  Dom. 
Econ.  620  The  last  mentioned  goods  may  be  sold  either  by 
the  heaped  measure,  or  by  the  standard  weight.  J863  Miss 
Braddon  Aur.  Floyd  xxxi.  She  knew— to  the  smallest 
weight  employed  at  Apothecaries'  Hall.. how  much  sugar 
Mr.  Bulstiode  liked  in  his  tea. 

b.  In  pi.  and  coupled  with  measures. 

X387  Trevisa  Higeten  II.  227  Caym..tornede  symple 
lyuynge  [of]  men  to  fyndynge  of  mesures  and  of  wyjtes 
\L.ponderuM  et  mensurarmti],  1596  (title)  The  Pathway 
to  Knowledge.  Conteyning  certaine  brief  Tables  of  English 
waights,  and  Measures.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.  s.v. 
Weights,  One  Phidon  an  Argive  is  said  to  have  bin  the  first 
finder  out  of  Weights  and  Measures.  X74x-i  Gray  Agrip. 
41  The  power  To  judge  of  weights  and  measures.  179^ 
Med.Jrnl.  I.  199  The  operations  relative  to  a  general  uni- 
formity of  weights  and  measures.  1844  H.  Stephens  Bk. 
Farm  II.  393  The  Weights  and  Measures  Act  (5th  Geo.  IV., 

•f-  c.  Used  in  various  localities  as  a  name  for  the 
customary  unit  for  weighing  particular  com- 
modities (e,  g.  wool,  hemp,  cheese,  potatoes)  ;  the 
quantity  denoted  differs  greatly  in  different  places 
(see  quots.).  Cf.  Wet,  and  Measure .r^.  5  b.  Obs. 
1490  in  Somerset  Med.  Wills  {1901)  291.  I  have  xviii 
weyghts  of  wulle  besydes  the  bequestes  aforeseyd.    a  1500 


WEIGHT. 

in  Araolde  Oirim.  (i8n)  263  The  weyght  of  Essex  chese 
is.  .CCC.  weyght,  fyue  score  xij.  li.  for  the  C.  The  weyght 
of  Suffolk  chese  is  xij.  score  and  xvi.  li.  tw  in  Kec.  Con- 
rent.  BmrfAs  Sco/.  (1870I  I.  381  Ane  neif  fulTofewirriewecht 
of  voll  1656  H.  Philups  /"»«*.  Patttm  (ed.  3)  193  There 
are  some  other  denominations  of  these  weights  in  several 
places,  as..Rooves,  Weights,  Loads.  1687  A.  Lovell 
Thtvfnoi's  Trav.  I.  o3  The  Inhabitants  make  Five  thousand 
Weight  of  Silk  yearly,  with  the  Money  whereof  they  pay 
their  Tribute.  1881  Rimmer  OU  Country  TcWHS  278  A 
'  weight '  for  some  unexplained  cause,  was  the  Boston  method 
of  expressing  256  pounds.  1830  £iiiK.  Cycl.  VII.  aai/s  [In 
Cork)  Potatoes,  when  retailed  in  market,  are  sold  by  a 
measure  called  a  weight,  generally  containing  ai  lb.  iSjS 
i,lo«ro9  Cycl.  AgHc.  II.  11J7  (Dorsets.),  of  wool,  a  weigh  or 
weight  is  30  lbs.,  and  Jib.  or  i  lb.  over  in  some  places. 
Weight  (Dorsets.),  of  hemp,  8  heads  of  4  lbs.,  twisted  and 
lied,  making  32  lbs.    (Somers.),  of  hemp,  30  lbs. 

22.  A  piece  of  metal  or  other  substance,  weigh- 
ing a  known  amount  and  identical  with  one  of  the 
units  or  with  a  multiple  or  aliquot  part  of  a  tmit 
in  some  recognized  scale. 

In  early  instances^aii*  weights  is  ambi^ous,  as  it  maybe 
referred  either  to  this  sense  or  to  34  (pair  of  scales) ;  pro- 
bably the  writers  did  not  always  distinguish,  the  virtual 
sense  being  'fraudulent  weighing  '. 

1340  Ayeni.  44  Huanne  me  he}?  diuerse  wy3tes..and 
begge)?  be  |?e  gratteste  wy3tes..and  zellej>  by  jjc  Teste.  1398 
Treitsa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  x\x.  cxxxi.  Ct495)  94°  Somtyme 
massy  thynges  and  heuy  by  the  whj-che  the  heuynesse  is 
assayed  is  callyd  a  weyght.  1420  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  46,  I 
jeve  to  l>e  sam  William  a  heme  Jpat  1  wej'e  Jier-wyth,  and  ij 
leuys,  also  iij=  of  ledj-n  wyjtis.  c  1430  Contin.  Brut  448  In 
J>at  tyme  t>e  gold  of  ^»e  realme  went  by  weght  j  And  euery 
man  had  a  payr  ballaunce  And  weghttes  in  hys  sieve  for  be 
gold.  1467  Eng.  Gilds  383  That  all  other  wightes  w'yn  the 
cite,  .be  ensealed  accordynge  to  the  kynges  standart.  1474 
Caxtok  Cktsse  111.  iv.  (18S3)  107  A  man  holding  in  his  rygbt 
hand  a  balance  And  the  weyght  in  the  lifte  hand:.  1540  Star 
Chamber  Cases  (.Selden  Soc.5  II.  222  Sufficient  beames 
scales  and  weightes  sealid..for  true  seruing  of  the  byers. 
1583  Rates  Custom  ho.  A  vj  b,  Brasse  weights  called  pile 
weights  the  c,  I.  s.  1656  W.  Du  Gard  tr.  Comenius'  Gate 
Lat.  Unl.  I  S36  The  lightest  little  waight,  giving  motion 
to  the  Ballance,  theycall  a  Grain.  1784  Twamley  Dairying 
59  Press  it  with  a  four  pound  weight,  or. .with  a  lighter 
weight.  xiq^Photogr.  Ann.W,  p.cxvii.  Scales  and  Weights. 
b.  Athletics.  A  heavy  lump  of  stone,  or  ball  of 
metal,  which  is  thrown  from  one  hand  placed  close 
to  the  shoulder.  Commonly  in  the  Sc  phr.  putting 
the  weight  (see  Pdt  v^  2,  Putting  vH.  si.^  8). 
Also  ellipt.  as  the  name  of  this  sport. 

i8«s  Eield  ai  Jan.  34/1  Throwing  the  hammer,  putting  the 
weight. 

23.  A  block  or  lump  of  metal  or  other  heavy 
substance,  or  a  heavy  object,  used  to  pull  or  press 
down  something,  to  give  an  impulse  to  machinery 
(e.  g.  in  a  clock),  to  act  as  a  counterpoise,  or  the 
like.  Cf.  letter-weight,  paper-weight,  sash  weight. 
Jack-weight. 

c  1425  Macro  Plays,  Cast.  Persev.  1943  pis  worthy,  wylde 
werld,  I  wagge  with  a  wyt  [=wy3tl.  1515  in  Archxol, 
Cattt.  XXXlTl.  17  Payed  for  mendyn^  off  the  waithe  off 
the  clock  ij  d.  1535  Coverdale  a  Kings  xxi.  15  Ouer 
Jerusalem  wyll  I  stretch  forth  the  lyne  of  Samaria,  and 
the  weighte  of  the  house  of  Achab.  1606  Shuttle^vorths^ 
Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  175  Payed  forthejacke,  thecordes  and 
pullies,  XXV*;  the  weight  and  cheans,  v\  16x7  MoRVSOM 
Jtin.  111.  66  The  dores  likewise  by  waights  are  made  to  shut 
of  themselves  at  the  heeles  of  him  that  comes  in,  1660 
F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  266  A  delicate  Clock  with 
weights  to  it.  1774  M.  Mackenzie  Maritime  Surv.  48  Let 
the  Weight  at  the  End  of  the  Line  be  pretty  heavy.  1774 
Pennsylv.  Gftz.  9  Feb.  Suppl.  2/3  Sash  pullies,  weights  and 
lines.  X833  J.  Holland  Manuf.  Metals  II.  209  A  weight 
being  attached  to  the  hook  b,  the  spring.. is  drawn  down, 
wards.  1838  Hawthorne  Amer.  Note.bks,  (1868)  I.,2i6 
There  was  a  clock  without  a  case,  the  weights  being  visible, 
fig.  1611  Bacon  Hen.  VII,  189  By  Gods  wonderfull  proui- 
dence,  that..hangeth  great  Weights  vpon  small  Wyres. 
1639  J.  Clarke  Partem.  109  Great  weights  hang  on  small 
w>ers.  1641  Gauden  Love  of  Truth  22  Love  is  the  weight 
and  motor  of  the  soule. 

fb.    To  go  on  weights  (see  quot.).  Obs. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Er.  Chirurg.  50/4  The  small, 
thinne,  and  Hem-fashoned  hippes  and  legges,  wherof  we 
commonlye  say  '  they  goe  one  Wayghtes ', 
V.  A  means  of  weighing. 

1 24.  pi.,  less  commonly  sing.  (A  pair  of)  scales, 
a  balance.     Also  in  figurative  context.  Ois. 

a  tioo  E.  E,  Ps^xlter  Ixi.  10  Liyhers  sones  of  men  are  ai  In 
wegfites  [L.  in  stateris\  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1734  py 
wale  rengne  is  wait  in  we^tes  to  heng,  &  is  funde  ful  fewe  of 
hit  fayth  dedcs.  1390  Gower  Conf,  1 .  332  If  that  I  mihte 
finde  a  slcybte,  To  leie  al  myn  astat  in  weyhte.  xki8 
Tbevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxxx,  (1495)  nn  iij.  In  this 
wyse .  .the  thynge  in  the  whyche  a  thynge  is  weyed  is  callyd 
a  weyghte.  1437  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  508/2  Where  ye  Kings 
Weightes  and  his  Beem  ben  settc.  1513  More  in  Grafton 
Chron.  (1568)  II.  763  The  world  would  put  her  and  her 
kindred  in  the  wight,  and  say  that  they  had.. broken  the 
amitie  and  peace.  1555  Eden^  Decades  (Arb.)  220  One  of 
these  byrdes  with  her  nest  put  in  a  paire  of  gold  weights,. . 
bath  waid  no  more  than  .ii.  Tomini.  1596 Spenser F.Q.v. 
ii,  45  The  false  he  layd  In  th'  other  scale ;  but  still  it  downe 
did  slide.  And  by  no  meane  could  in  the  weight  be  stayd. 
tfx6i9  KoTHERB^  Atheom.  II.  i.  §  3  (1622)  174  That., 
weigheth  the  mountaines  in  a  waite.  1639  Z.  Boyd  Last 
Battell  IV.  499  Dauid  in  his  time  put  them  in  the  weights 
togetiier  [Ps.  Ixil  9]. 

"VX  25.  a.  atlrib.,  as  weight  balk,  beam, 
-charge,  -equivalent,  scale,  sense,  stone,  thermo- 
meter; -weights-clock,  a  clock  operated  by  weights; 
weight  cloth,  a  cloth  carried  by  a  jockey  to  make 
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np  his  riding-weight ;  t  weight-house,  a  weigh- 
house ;  weight  nail  (see  quot.) ;  weight-plate, 
a  plate  on  which  articles  are  set  to  be  weighed  in 
a  weighing-machine. 

X575  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  255,  j  olde  *weight  balke 
with  skayles,  ij  d.  146a  Maldon  (Essex)  Court  Rolls  (Bundle 
37,  No.  4  b),  A  *weght  heme  de  ferro,  precii  iiii  s-  1898 
Daily  News  7  Dec.  3/7  The  *  weight-charge  on  packets 
above  ilb.  in  weight.  1850  Denison  Clock  ff  Watch-m. 
110  The  great  wheel  of  a  *  weight-clock  rides  on  the  barrel 
arbor.  1&9  Daily  Ne-ws  ^}\xTi^  3/8  Before.,  her  driver  could 
return  to  weigh  in,  his  *weighl  cloths  were  abstracted  froni  the 
sulky.  1897  Singer  &  Berens  ^ome  Unrecognized  Laws 
Nat.  107  The  volume-equivalent  would  be  too  great  and  the 
*weight-e(^uivalent  too  small.  1714  Fr.  Bk,  Rates  300  Any 
of  the  Dulles  of  the  King's  "Weight-House.  cxZ^Rudim. 
Navig.  (Weale)  134  *  Weight  nails  are  similar  to  deck  nails, 
but  not  so  fine,  have  square  heads,  and  are  used  for  fastening 
cleats,  &C.  1887  P.  M'Neill  Blawearie  169  'Ihc  colliery 
engineer  was  quickly  on  the  ground,  [and]the*weight-plate 
removed.  1849  Noad  Electricity  (ed.  3)  357  A  similar  bow 
was  formed  on  the  back  of  the  armature,  to  which  the 
"weight  scale  was  attached.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI. 
709  The  *weight  sense  was  lost  in  the  hands  as  well  as  in  the 
feet.  1469 /'/ww;/^(7«C(7?-r.  (Camden)  21, 1  haveacounterpais 
wheith  of  the  'wheight  stone  that  the  wool!  was  weyed  with. 
1849  R.  V.  Dixos  Heat  i.  52  One  an  air  thermometer,.. the 
other  a  mercurial  "weight  thermometer. 

b.  Comb. J  as  weight -carrier  {esp.  a  horse  that 
can  carry  a  heavy  rider),  -carrying,  -lifting, 
-maker,  -raisings  -resisting,  -thrower,  "^ -wiser 
(=  indicator), 

x86a  G.  A.  Lawrence  Barren  Honour  xix.  II.  90  Red 
Lancer  is  a  very  model  of  a  fast  *weight-carricr.  1893 
F.  F.  MooBE  T  Forbid  Banns  (1899)  31  It  has  the  build  of  a 
weight-carrier,  that  chair.  1883  Mrs.  E.  Kennard  Right 
Sort  xix.  Mounted  on  a  huge  *weight.carrying  hunter. 
1897  ^^^h  News  14  May  3/2  Our  baggage  animals — to  the 
limit  of  their  weight-carrying  capacity.  1896  Ibid.  6  Apr. 
5/7  The  London  *\Veight4ifting  Club.  190a  Daily  Chron. 
a8  Apr.  5/3  A  series  of  weight-lifting  competitions.  1647  in 
W.  M.  Williams  ^««.  Founders*  Co.  {iZ6-})  103  No 'Wayght 
Maker  that  doth  cast  Brass  Wayghtes  and.. put  them  to 
sale.  1850  Denison  Clock  <$•  Watch-m.^4,5  '^'he  going  part 
is  also  reduced,  .to  a  mere  *weight-raising  machine.  1708 
Philips  Cyder  i.  265  Hazel,  and  *weight-resisting  Palm. 
1895  Outing  XXVI,  461/a  Any  one  of  her  five  *weight 
throwers  could  beat  the  best  man  at  Cambridge.  1685  Phil. 
Trans.  XV.  1003  We  find,  by  several  sorts  of  Baroscopes 
(or  *weight«wiser5)  not  only  that  [etc]. 

Weight  (w^'t,  Sc,  wext),  sb.^  Sc,  and  north. 
Forms:  2  wehit,  (wheit),  4  wyeygt,  whight, 
4-5  weght,  8-9  weight,  6-  wecht.  (See  also 
Eng.  Dial.  Diet.)  [Possibly  a  special  application 
of  prec.  21,  orig.  denoting  a  utensil  capable  of 
containing  a  certain  weight  of  grain.]  A  farm 
utensil  resembling  a  sieve  in  form,  with  a  bottom 
of  sheepskin  or  wood  (un perforated),  used  for 
winnowing  com,  also  as  a  measure. 

For  timbre  wecht :  see  Timbre  sb.^  b. 

1183  Boldon  Bk.  (Surtees)  23  Et  j,  wheit  de  scatmaU,  et  j. 
wehit  de  farina,  et  j.  wehit  de  avena.  1354  Finchale  Ace. 
(Surtees)  p.  xxxvi,  iiij  wyeygtes.  1360  Ibid.  p.  Hi,  ij  weghtes. 
1371  Durham  Ace.  Ro lis  [Sur tecs)  129,  iij  nddils  j  j  whight. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  412/2  A  Weght,  capisterium.  ^^u,  Ram- 
say Tea-t,  Misc.  (1733)  II.  181  My  bairn  has  tocher  of  her 
awin..A  Wecht,  a  peet-creel  and  a  cradle,  c  1780  M. 
Lonsdale  in  S.  Gilpin  Songs  <$■  Ballads  Cumbld.  (1866)  279 
Theer  was  whangs  an'  shives,  thick  an'  thin,  I'  weights  an' 
riddles  putt'n.  1786  Burns  Halloween  xxi,  Meg  fain  wad 
to  the  Barn  gaen,  To  winn  three  wechts  o'  naething.  1844 
H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  II.  283  Wechts  or  maunds  for 
taking  up  corn  are  made  either  of  wood  or  of  skirf,  attached 
to  a  rim  of  wood. . .  Wechts  should  be  made  of  [two]  different 
sizes.  1898  J.  CoLViLLE  Sc.  Ver7tacular  12  When  snow 
covered  the  ground,  the  barn  wecht  or  close  sieve  was  the 
favourite  [bird]  trap. 

Hence  We'chtfol,  the  amount  contained  in  a 
*  weight ',  Also  Wecht  v.  trans.,  to  winnow  (com) 
with  a  'weight*. 

1804  Tarras  Poems  67  She  wechts  the  com  anent  the 
blaw.  1808  Jamieson,  Wechi/ul,  as  much  as  a  wecht  can 
contain.  183a  Carlyle  Remin.  (1881)  \.  29  Potatoes  were 
little  in  use  then  ;  a  *  wechtful '  was  stored  up  to  be  eaten 

ferhaps  about  Halloween.  1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm 
I.  273  Another  woman,  with  a  smaller  wecht,  takes  up  the 
goad  grain .  .and  divides  the  wechtful  between  the  other  two 
women.    Ibid.  283. 

Weiglit  Cw<?it),  V.    [f.  Weight  sby\ 

•f*  1.  trans.  To  oppress  (the  mind) ;  also  pCLSs.,  to 
be  oppressed  in  mind  or  spirit.  Sc.  Obs. 

1647  R.  Bailue  Lett.  (1842)  III.  3  However  this  silence 
sometimes  weighted  my  mind,  yet  I  found  it  the  best  and 
wisest  course.  1654  Sir  A.  Johnston  (Ld.  Wariston)  Diary 
10  Apr.  (S.H.S.)  II.23oShoe  told  me  my  daughter  Elizabeth 
had  found  under  hir  seaknesse  a  deserted  condition  and 
now  shoe  was  weygbted  with  it.  1718  P.  Walker  Li/e 
Peden  (1827)  1.  80  When  he  awak'd,  he  seem'd  more  than 
ordinary  weighted,  and  groan'd  heavily,  saying,  Sad  Days 
for  Scotland. 

2.  To  load  with  a  weight ;  to  supply  with  an 
additional  weight ;  to  make  weighty.  Also  wiih 
down. 

ij^yHooso's  Miner's  Did.  G  ^hy  Ifthe  Wholes  be  too  soft, 
that  we  think  it  will  let  the  Forks  settle  when  they  come  to 
be  weighted,  we  put  a  Sill  under  them.  1813  Vancouver 
Agric.  Devon  65  The  lar^e  masses  [of  stone]  used  for 
weighting  the  levers  of  the  cider-presses.  i8si-4Tomlinson 
Cycl.  Arts  f^  Maniif.  II.  31/1  The  Iwards.. are.  .filled  with 
earth  to  weight  them  down.  1885  Manch.  Exnm.  lo  Sept. 
5/3  A  bough  is  cut  from  a  tree . .  weighted  with  a  few  heavy 
stones  and  then  dragged  over  the  soil. 

jig,  i8ss  Coleridge  Aids  Rejl.  78  We  may  see  with  com- 
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placency  the  Arrows  of  Satire  feathered  with  Wit,  weighted 
with  Sense,  and  discharged  by  a  strong  Arm,  fly  home  to 
their  mark,  i860  Motlkv  Netherl.  (1868)  I.  ii.  46  Intricate 
nets  of  diplomatic  intrigue,.. thoroughly  weighted  with 
Mexican  gold. 

b.  fig.  To  oppress  with  weight,  to  weigh  down  ; 
chiefly  pass.,  to  be  heavily  burdened  fjiy  or  with 
oppressive  conditions  or  circumstances).  Also 
with  down. 

1858  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xvii.  445  Weighted  as  he  was 
with  faults, . .  he  fought  his  battle  bravely.  187a  Geo.  Euot 
Middtem.  xlvi,  It  wants  tohaveaHouseof  Commons  which 
is  not  weighted  with  nominees  of  the  landed  class.  x88o 
Swinburne  Study  Shaks.  236  The  memory  of  Mr.  Tennyson 
would  be  weighted  and  degraded  by  the  ascription  of  whole 
volumes  of  pilfered  and  diluted  verse. 

c.  techn.  To  add  weight  to  (an  inferior  com- 
modity) by  the  admixture  or  use  of  an  adulterant. 

i8«i  C.  O'Neill  Diet.  Calico  Printing  ^  Dyeing  19  A 
sulphate  of  baryta. .is  used  for  'weighting:*  that  is,  for 
giving  weight  and  apparent  body  and  firmness  to  inferior 
goods.  l8»5  Daily  Tel.  24  June  (Cassell)  Dark  arts  are  in 
certain  quarters  practised .  .in  disguising  and  weighting  teas. 
189s  Daily  News  I  Oct.  6/3  The  ingenuity  of  the  foreign 
dyer  was  such  tliat  he  was  able  to  '  weight  '  or  adulterate  his 
silk. 

d.  Statistics.  To  multiply  the  components  of 
(an  average)  by  compensating  factors. 

Z90X  A.  L.  BoWLEv£/^w.  Statist,  in  The  very  important 
statistical  method  known  as  '  weigliting  the  average  '.  Ibid., 
Should  we  weight  the  numbers  given  by  the  total  numbers 
of  inhabitants  of  the  contributing  counties,  or  by  their  dis- 
tance from  London,  or  by  some  quantity  derived  from  these? 

3.  To  assign  to  (a  horse)  the  weight  he  must 
carry  in  a  handicap  race.    (Cf.  Weight  sb.^  1 2  a.) 

1846  Darvill  F.tigl.  Race  Horse  (ed.  3)  II.  286  Such  horse 
is  generally  highly  weighted,  to  bring  him  on  a  fair  equality 
with  the  others.  J856  '  Stonehenge  Brit.  Sports  \\.\.\.%i 
Horses  are  constantly  entered  and  ru»  solely  with  the  view 
of  inducing  the  handicapper  lo  '  weight '  them  at  a  low  scale. 
1883  'Rapier'  Types  of  Turf  ^J,  A  very  bad  colt.. was 
weighted  in  a  manner  ludicrously  disproportionate  to  his 
capacity. 

fy.  j86s  Huxlev  Lay  Serm.  ii.  (1870)  30  So  lo  g  as  this 
potential  motherhood  is  her  lot,  woman  will  be  found  to  be 
fearfully  weighted  in  the  race  of  life.  1875  Merivale  Gen, 
Hist.  Rome  v.  29  The  plebeians,  however  unfairly  weighted 
in  the  race  for  riches,  could  not  be  always  kept  in  poverty. 

4.  (In  senses  of  Weigh  vA)  trans.  To  ascertain 
the  weight  of  (goods,  etc.)  by  means  of  a  weighing 
machine;  to  weigh,  lit.  and  fig.  Also  collog.,  to 
feel  the  weight  or  heaviness  of  (something  held  in 
the  hands). 

1865-  [see  Weighting  vSl.  sb.].  1898  L.  Quiller-Couch 
Span.  Maid  xiv.  202  Why,  there  hasn'  a-bin  a  touch  of  cold 
in  the  air..;  an'  heavy !— you  can  a-most  weight  it  in  yer 
hands. 

b.  Of  a  jockey :  To  weight  out,  in,  to  undergo 
weighing  before  or  after  a  race.   =  Weigh  v.  9. 

1877  Rules  of  Racing  §  34  (iii),  It  is  optional  for  the  jockey 
to  weight  out  or  in  with  his  bridle. 

Weight,  obs.  form  of  Wait  sb.,  v.\  Wight. 
WeigMed  (w^i-ted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Weight  v.  + 
-edI.] 

1.  +  a.  Of  one's  mind  or  spirit  :  Overburdened, 
oppressed.  Obs, 

i6«o  [see  Weightedness  (below)],  a  1732  T.  Boston  Crook 
ill  Lot  (1805)  168  Their  weighted  and  sorrowful  life  will  be 
succeeded  with  a  fulness  of  joy. 

b.  Burdened  with  a  heavy  weight ;  loaded.  Of 
the  eyelids  :  Heavy  with  sleep. 

1895  S.  Crane  Red  Badge  xiii,  Hishead  fell  forward . .  and  his 
weighted  lids  went  softly  down  over  his  eyes.  1905  'J.  Oxen- 
ham  *  White  Fire  xiii,  Their  weighted  progress  was  slow. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  heavy  substance  to  give 
additional  weight. 

i8a7  Faeadav  Chem.  Manip.  xv.  (1842'  360  When  filled 
and  covered  with  a  weighted  board,  they  \sc.  the  bladdcrsj 
will  supply  a  constant  stream  of  gas.  1839  Ure  Diet.  A  rts, 
etc.  1286  The  warp  and  web  are  kept  longitudinally  stretched 
by  a  weighted  cord.  x87a  Abridgm.  Specif.  Patents,  Rais- 
ing etc.  (ed.  2)  182  A  stationary  rod,  on  which  is  mounted  a 
weighted  lever. 

b.  fig.  Of  words,  etc. :  Made  weighty. 

1879  jgth  Cent.  Oct.  596  Supposing  Mr.  M.'s  argument  to 
be.  .that  of  a  special  pleader  who  uses  weighted  words  even 
in  preparing  to  open  his  di.scussion.  1914  D.  Macmillan 
Lift  R.  Hint  xii.  344  Its  objectivity  is  equally  evident,  if 
one  compares  it,  say,  with  the  more  subjectively  weighted 
definings.  . 

C.  Weighted  average,  an  average  m  taking  which 
each  component  is  multiplied  by  a  factor  chosen 
to  give  it  its  proper  importance. 

looi  A.  L.  BoWLEV  Elevi.  Statist,  lli. 

Hence  •Wei-grhtedness,  the  condition  of  being 
weighted. 

1660  J.  Durham  Expos.  Rev.  v.  i.  284  Secondly,  There  is 
a  disappointment,  i'*!^^.  3.  Thirdly,  There  is  John's  exceed- 
ing great  heavinesse  and  weightednesse  therewith,  vers.  4. 

tWei-ghtfol,  a.  Obs.-°  [f.  Weight  sb,^  + 
-FUL.]     Weighty. 

1530  Palsgr.  329/1  Weyghtfull,  pondereux. 

Weightily  (w/i-tili),  adv.  [f.  Weighty  +  -lt2.] 
In  a  weighty  manner;  with  or  as  with  weight. 
Usuallyyfjf. 

jjSa  Hl'loet,  Vfty^htAy^ pensiculate.  1571  Bossewell 
Armorie  II.  25  b.  It  is  ver>'  needefuU.. diligently  to  .see,  and 
weightely  to  consider  the  cote  armors,  whiche  are  put  to 
them  to  bee  paynted.  a  1637  B.  Jonson  Discov.  Wks.  1640 
II.  101  No  man  ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  presly,  more 
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weightily.  1667  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  11.  xiv.  (1668)  257 
How  few. .do  seriously  spend  their  studies  in  any  thing 
weightily  Moral  or  Intellectual  ?  \t*.s  Broome  Pete's  Oiiyss, 
Notes  vir.  379  II.  170  He  makes  his  agents  speak  weightily 
and  scntentiously.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  II.  409  Abuses, 
which,  .told  most  weightily  on  the  serious  judgment  of  the 
age,  i868  EL  Edwarus  RaUgh  I.  xix.  410  There  was  some 
division  of  opinion  upon  the  bench  on  the  question  thus 
weightily  oper.ed. 

Weiglitiiiess  (w^tines).  [f.  Weighty  a.  + 
-NES3.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  weighty  : 
a.^^.,the  fact  of  being  of  mvch  \veight,  importance, 
or  consequence  ;  grave  or  serious  character. 

IS30  Palsgr.  287/2  Weightynesse,  aggrauation.  1560 
'DA\:siz.Siei(iam*sCotnin,  152b,  The  weightinesof  the  cause 
also  requireth,  that  many  of  vs  should  come  to  the  counsell. 
Z596  Lodge  Marg.  Amer.  43  If  thou  faint  through  feeble- 
ntsse  of  bodie,  I  will  default  through  waightinesse  of  discon- 
tent. \^\^  Barf teve It's  Apol.  C  3,  I  had.  .complained.. of 
the  wcightincsse  of  the  Office  imposed  vpon  me.  a  1665 
J.  GoouwiN  Filled  w.  the  Spirit  C1867)  371  The  weightiness 
or  penetrating  force  of  those  arguments,  a  1713  Ellwood 
Auiobiog.  (1714)  15  The  Weightiness  that  was  upon  their 
Spirits  and  Countenances.  1744  M.  Bishop  Life  14  Observ- 
ing the  Weightiness  of  the  Concern,  this  was  my  Method  of 
proceeding.  1905  '  _|.  Oxenham  '  White  Fire  xvi.  161 '  The 
matter  is  worth  consideration,'  he  said,  with  an  assumption 
of  weightiness. 

b.  of  material  things. 

1539  Elyot  Coj/.  Heltheiw.  vii,  There  is  felt  in  the  en- 
trayles..a  weyghtynesse  with  tension  or  thrustyng  out- 
wardc.  1591  Spesskr  Ji uins  of  Tim*  571  The  Caue..with 
her  owne  weightinesse  Vpon  them  fell.  1690  Locke  Hum. 
Und.  w,  xxxi[ij.  \  18  The  peculiar  Weightiness,  and  yellow 
Colour  of  Gold.  183a  L.  Hunt  Sir  R.  Esher  {,\Zs6)  33  It 
was  relieved  from  an  appearance  of  too  much  weight  by  the 
very  weightiness  of  the  hanging  sleeves.  1839  Bailey 
Festus  25  A  deathless  spirit's  slate,  Freed  from  gross  form 
and  bodily  weightiness. 

Weighting  (w^i-tig),  vbL  sb.  [f.  Weight  z/. 
+  -ixgi.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb. 

1865  Jamet  Hamilton  Poems  etc.  (1870)  154  It's  England 
male's  an'  sign's  the  peace . . ;  Whan  Europe  s  balance  gangs 
agec.  She  trims  the  scales  for  wechtin'.  1905  Westm.  Gas* 
12  Jan.  3/1  A  different  system  of  weighting,.  .&c.,  may  cause 
a  diflference  of  i,  3.. per  cent,  tn  the  index  numbers. 

b.  Spec.  The  action  or  process  of  fraudulently 
adding  weight  to  textiles  (see  Weight  v,  2  c). 

1904  Tailor  ^  Cutter  4  Aug.  4S0/2  IVoolUn  Draper's 
7>rwj,  Weighting:  A  process  by  wliich  sulphate  of  zincand 
other  metals  is  absorbed  in  wool,  and  so  adding  weight. 

2.  concr.  Something  used  as  a  weight  to  press 
down,  steady,  or  balance. 

1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1464/t  Weighting.  Blocks  put 
on  a  flask  to  keep  the  cope  down  under  the  upward  pressure 
of  the  body  of  iron  poured  into  the  mold.  1907  Westm.  Gaa. 
16  Feb.  13/1  Another  evening  frock. .has  weightings  of  jet 
and  silver  at  the  foot  and  about  the  d&olletagc. 

Weiffhtless  (w/i-tles),  a.  [f.  Weight  sbA  + 
-LESS.]  Without  weight,  having  comparatively 
little  weight. 

a  1547  Surrey  ^neid  11.  1054  But  she  was  gone.  And 
suttly  fled  into  the  wcightlcsse  aire.  1597  Shaks.  3  Hen.  /K, 
IV.  V.  33  Did  hee  suspire,  that  light  and  wcightlesse  dowlne 
Perforce  must  moue.  i6as  G.  Sandys  Ovids  Met,  x.  (1626) 
314  The  Swans  that  drew  Idalia's  waightlesse  charriot 
through  the  aire.  165a  Bbnlowes  Theophita  111.  xxx.  Those 
lights.  .Who  would  portray,  as  soon  may  find  A  way  to  paint 
the  viewless,  poise  the  weightless  wind,  i860  W.  W.  Readb 
Liberty  Haiti,  v.  77  The  captain  of  the  Liberty  Hall  boat 
..had  long  since  observed  young  Saxon,  his  form  slim 
therefore  weightless.  1890  K.  Pearson  in  Messenger  Math. 
XX.  28  Suppose  the  load  at  the  free  terminal  not  to  be  pro- 
duced ky  a  suspended  load  but  by  a  weightless  spring. 
b.  of  immaterial  things. 

x6o8  J.  Robinson  in  Bp.  Hall  ApoL  Brmvnists  (1610)  3 
marginy  (TheyJ  are  oft  times  emboldened  to  roule  vpon  them 
as  from  aloft  very  weake  and  weightlesse  discourses.  x66a 
Drvden  To  Ld.  Chancellor  155  The  glorious  course  you 
have  begun.. must  both  weightless  and  immortal  prove. 
185s  SiN(.LETON  Virgil  VII.  814  For  neither  weightless  was 
Amata's  name:  x8§8  W.  Arnot  Lawsfr.  Heaven  for  Life 
on  Earth  iwd  Ser.  ti.  23  A  voluble  tongue,  .may.. not  add 
one  grain  to  the  stock  of  human  wisdom  by  the  imposing 
bulk  of  its  weightless  product. 

Hence  Wei'fflitlessness. 

1884  E.  FAwctTr  Rutherford  xviL  195  The  hand  which 
she  gave  him  had  wasted  into  almost  utter  weightlessness. 

Weighty  (w^*ti),  a.  Forms  :  5  wehty,  6  Sc, 
wegh-,  vech.-,  vyoh-,  iryoh-,  waich-,waycht'e, 
6-7  Sc,  wechtie,  7  Sc.  weychtie,  6,  9  Sc. 
wechty ;  6  woy  ghty(e,  6-7  weightie,  5-  weighty ; 
6  wayghty,  waiChHi,  wayt(t)y,  6-7  waighty, 
-ie.     [f.  Weight  sbA  +  -y  i.] 

L  1.  Of  a  considerable  or  appreciable  weight ; 
that  weighs  a  good  deal,  heavy. 

1500  Ortut  VocnS.,  Onerasus,  heuy  or  wehiy.  1535  Cover- 
dale  Prov.  xxvii.  3  The  stone  is  heuy  and  the  sonde 
weightie :  but  a  fooles  wrath  is  heuyer  then  they  both. 
1577  B.  GooGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  i.  24  b.  The  best  seede 
also  is  that  which  is  waigbtiest.  1665  ^\K^i.t.-^Grotius'  Lffw 
C.  Wars  351  A  very  great  Frost.. had  covered  with  Ice, 
both  the  Marshes  and  Rivers,  that  they  would  bear  the 
greatest  and  most  weighty  Carriages.  x68i  Ckf.tham  An' 
gler's  Vade'tu.  L  S4  Let  all  the  Hasle  Rods  be.  .no  weightier 
than  you  can  easily  manage  with  one  Hand.  1697  Drvden 
yEneis  xiL  1284  Now  stern  i'Eneas  waves  his  weighty  Spear 
Against  his  Foe.  1711  Pope  Temple  Fame  420  As  weighty 
bodies  to  the  centre  tend.  185a  Malpas  Builder's  Pocket- 
^^.43  Many  ceilings.. have  heavy  cornices,  pendants,  and 
other  weighty  matters  attached  to  them-  1879  J.  C.  CoX 
Ch.  cf  Perbysh.  IV.  141  He..lie&  buried  under  a  weighty 
uninscribcd  lomb. 
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fi^,  164X  J.  Jackson  True  Evang.  T.  i.  63  By  that  path, 
their  Crowne  of  glory  had  neither  oeen  so  certaine,  nor  so 
soone,  nor  so  waighty. 

b.  Of  persons  or  animals :  Of  more  than  the 
usual  size,  large  or  bulky  of  body,  corpulent,  t  Of 
soldiers  :  Heavily  armed  or  equipped. 

X581  A.  Hall  Iliad  ir.  Catal.  Princes  39  And  Iton  breeder 
good  Of  waightie  felterd  felled  sheepe.  1590  R.  Ferris 
Dang.  Adventure  B  2,  We  recouered  him  and  got  him  vp 
againe  (although  he  were  a  verie  waightie  man).  1670 
Milton  Hist.  Brit.  \i.  59  Ostorius.. could  hardly  stay  thir 
flight ;  till  the  waighty  Legions  coming  on,  at  first  poys'd 
the  Battel,  at  length  turn'd  the  Scale,  a  170X  Maundrell 
foum.  Jerus.  (1732)  124  Upon  the  bough  there  sits  a  good 
weighty  Fellow,  to  press  it  down  to  the  bottom  [of  the 
water].  1819  W.  TENNANT/'a//.i/rj' 5/<?r/«'f/ (1827)  49  Auld 
Saunders  Clerk,  a  man  o*  echly.  Though  eild-encumber't 
now  and  wechty. 

C.  Of  great  weight  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  of 
high  specific  gravity. 

X585  HiGiNS  Junius'  Notnencl,  403/1  Argentum graue,.. 
weightie  siluer,  or  siluer  in  buUeon,  as  they  call  iu  a  1700 
EvELVM  Diary  22  June  1664,  It  look'd  like  a  fungus,  but 
was  weighty  like  metall.  X748  J.  Hill  Hist.  Fossils  13 
Friable,  weighty,  fine  red  liole.  1796  Kirwan  Elem.  Min. 
(ed.  a)  I.  138  Baroselenite.. Rough  and  harsh,  but  appears 
weighty.  1839  Ure  Did.  Arts  816  The  successive  percus. 
sions  that  it  receives,  determine  the  weightier  matters,  and 
consequently  those  richest  in  metal,  to  accumulate  towards 
its  upper  end. 

t  a.  Of  coin  :  Of  full  weight,  of  the  standard  or 
legal  weight.    Obs. 

1617  Moryson  Itin.  I.  294  He  that  brings  a  weighty  French 
crowne  In  specie  to  the  Gold-smyths,  they  will  give  him  six 
shilling  six  pence  for  it.  1691  Locke  Consid.  Lower.  Iu- 
terest  ii6g2)  156  He  will.. contract  to  be  paid  in  weighty 
Money.  X730  Conduitt  Observ.  Coins  (1774)  52  If  foreigners, 
who  take  our  money  in  large  parcels  only  by  weight,  are 
suffered  to  pour  in  light  money  upon  us,  at  the  same  rate 
as  if  it  were  weighty. 

2.  Bearing  down  heavily  as  if  weighted  or  of 
great  weight ;  falling  with  force  or  violence. 

1583  tr.  Maison  Keuve's  Gerileon  i.  61  b,  If  he  had  not  by 
his  agillitie  and  nimblenesse,  eschewed  the  weightie  blowes 
of  the  Giaunte.  1605  R.  F.  DedekimVs  Sch.  Slovenrie  (1904) 
101  Another  must  both  brawling  words  and  weightie  blows 
abide.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  x.  iq3  Then  leaning  oa  the  spear 
with  both  my  hands,  II]  Up-bore  my  load,  and  prest  the 
sinkin-^  sands  With  weighty  steps.  X738  Wesley  Ps.  xxxir. 
viii.  Whoe'er  like  Horse  and  Mule  withstand,..!  bruise  be- 
neath my  weighty  Hand. 

II.  3.  a.  Of  great  gravity  or  significance;  re- 
quiting earnest  thou<;ht,  consideration,  or  applica- 
tion ;  highly  important,  serious,  grave,  momentous. 

s489£arlof  Northumberld.  in /"/Kw/^^nCtf^r.  (Camden) 
61  For  right  weighty  consideration  me  moving  concerning 
the  pleasure  of  the  Kings  highnes.  XS03-4  Act  19  Hen. 
yily  c  28  Preamble,  Great  and  weyghtye  maters  concern- 
jrng  the  comen  weale  of  this  lande.  1548  Hall  Chron.^ 
Hen.  VI II 163  My  lordes,  we  haue  pcrcciued  the  kyng  your 
masters  requests,  which  be  greate  and  of  a  waightie  Impor- 
taunce.  X591  Shaks,  i  Hen.  VI,  ir.  i.  62  This  was  your  de- 
fault. That  being  Captaine  of  the  Watch  to  Night,  Did 
looke  no  better  to  that  weightie  Charge.  x6o6  Stock  tr. 
Whitaker's  Anrtv,  Cam^ian  95  A  waighty  question. .con- 
cerning lawfull  ceremonies.  X646  Hamilton  Papers  (Cam. 
den)  129  You  may  judge  how  gladly  I  would  impart  things 
of  waighiicr  and  more  pleasing  consequence.  1693  W.  Fbeke 
Sel.  Ess.  xxvi.  154  By  Dissimulation  and  Trifles,  sometimes 
the  Weightiest  Matters  haue  been  discouered.  1718  Free- 
thinher^o.  65.  71  What  weighty  Ncgociations  did  He  bring 
to  a  Conclusion  !  1737  Pope  Hor.  Ep/st.  11.  i.  379  Or  choose 
at  least  some  Minister  of  Grace,  Fit  to  bestow  the  Laureate's 
weighty  place.  1769  Burke  Observ.  Late  St.  Nation  Wks. 
1 843  I.  80  The  questions  of  war  and  peace,  the  most  weighty 
of  all  questions.  X809  Coleridge  Friend  No.  7.  109  'I  here 
are  three  weighty  motives  for  a  distinct  exposition  of  this 
Theory.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  in.  iv.  And  now  I  am 
going  seriously  to  tell  you.. four  secrets.  Mind!  Serious, 
grave,  weighty  secrets. 

b.  Of  a  substantial  or  solid  nature ;  ranking 
high  in  respect  of  importance  or  value. 

Inquot.  i744employedsarcasticallywithanusiontosensei. 

X558  Bp.  Watsom  Seven  Sacram,  xxx.  193  To  exchaunge 
the  short  and  light  affections  of  thys  tyme,  wyth  theeternall 
and  weyghty  ioyes  in  the  Kyngdome  of  heauen.  1586  A. 
Day  Eng,  Secretorie  i.  (1595)  49  The  authority  of  Example 
is  also  very  weighty.  1596  Nashe  Sajffron-Walden  S  3, 
Were  they  weightie  Treatises?  1653  W.  Ramesev  Astrol. 
Restored  no  You  are  to  know  that  a  more  weighty  planet, 
or  that  which  is  superiour  cannot  apply  unto  the  lighter  or 
inferiour,  except  when  he  is  retrograde,  xnt^  Def.  People 
title-p..  Full  Confutation  of  the  Pretended  Facts,  advanc'd 
in  a  late  Huge,  Angry  Pamphlet. . .  In  a  Letter  to  the  Author 
of  that  weighty  Performance.  x8x6  Singer  Playing  Cards 
165  Mr.  Dibdin  whose  authority  on  the  subject  is  the 
weightiest  that  could  be  possiby  adduced,  1874  Blackie 
Self-Cult.  41  In  these  days,  when  the  most  weighty  books 
may  be  had  cheaply,  in  ihe  lightest  form.  1877  Huxlev 
Techn.  Educ.  ScL  &  Cult.  (18S1)  84  Steps  which  will  have  a 
weighty  and  a  lasting  influence  on  the  growth  and  spread 
of  sound  and  thorough  teaching. 

4.  a.  Of  an  argument,  utterance,  etc.  :  Pro- 
ducing a  powerful  effect ;  adapted  to  influence  or 
convince ;  forcible,  telling,  potent. 

X560  Daus  tr,  Sleidaue's  Comm.  114  With  moste  weightie 
wordes.  1573  G.  Harvey  Letter  Bk.  (Camden)  13  Your 
wurshij)  hath  harde  what  forcible  and  waiti  reasons  M.  Nevil 
hath  usid  against  me.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  III.  i.  i,  148  Lyes 
well  steel'd  with  weighty  Arguments.  1641  J.  Jackson  True 
Evang.  T.  11.  133  A  speech.,  so  gnomical!  and  waighty,  that 
S.  Augustiii  highly  commends  it.  1717  Prior  Alma  in.  44 
No  fool  Pythagoras  was  thought;  Whilst  he  his  weighty 
doctrines  taught  1739  Robeetson  Hist.  Scot.  I.  tv.  264 
But  on  the  ottier  hand  several  weighty  objections  had  to  be 
urged,  x8s6  Kincsley  iV/irc.  (1859)  I.ix.331  Reflections  very 
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wise  and  weighty  indeed.  1868  Freeman  Norm.  Cong.  U. 
ix.  334  Few  and  weighty  were  the  words  which  the  great 
Earl  spoke  that  day.  1890  Law  Times  Rep.  LXIII.  68^/1, 
I  must  adopt  the  evidence  on  the  other  side,  which  I  think 
is  more  weighty. 

b.  Of  persons  :  Having  great  authority  or 
influence;  important  or  impressive  in  respect  of 
position,  views,  or  utterance. 

x66a  Howell  New  Engl.  Gram.  To  Rdr.  4  Mr.  Ren  John- 
son a  Weighty  man  and  one  who  was  as  patient  as  hee  was 
painfull  in  all  his  composures.  1666-7  Pkpvs  Diary  17  Feb., 
A  mighty  quick,  ready  man,  but  not  so  weighty  as  he  should 
be.  1709SWIFT  7".  T'lwJ Author 'sApol.r6  Since  theweightiest 
men  in  the  weightiest  Stations  are  pleased  to  think  it  a  more 
dangerous  point  to  laugh  at  those  corruptions  in  religion. 
1729  Butler  Serm.  Wk.s.  1874  11.  49  There  is  not  any  ne- 
cessity that  men  should  aim  at  being  important  and  weighty 
in  every  sentence  they  speak.  1853  Lytton  Afy  Novel  xi.  v. 
The  great  commoner,  the  weighty  speaker,  the  expert  man 
of  business.  x86o  Emerson  Cond.  Life  v.  (1861)  112  The 
argument  is  scouted,  until  by-and-bye  it  gets  into  the  mind 
of  some  weighty  person  ;  then  it  begins  to  tell  on  the  com- 
munity. 1879  Huxley  Sensation  Sci.  &  Cult.  (1881)  346 
We  sometimes  hear  it  [this  maxim]  enunciated  by  weighty 
authorities,  as  if  its  natural  consequence,  .had  the  force  of 
a  moral  obligation. 

5.  Hard  to  bear  or  endure  without  failing  or 
giving  way  ;  oppressive,  burdensome,  grievous. 

1540  Palsgr.  Acolastus  v.  iv.  Z  ij  b,  I  am  tourmented 
withinforthcwith  so  weighty  a  charge  of  conscience.  1568 
pRAFTON  Chron.  II.  653  Like  a  wise  prince,  he  alleged  his 
insufficicncie  for  so  gieat  a  roine  and  weyghty  a  burden. 
1613  PuBCHAS  Pilgrimage  I.  xvi.  73  He  was  beholden  to  the 
Romanes,  that  eased  him  of  so  weighty  a  burthen,  and 
lessened  his  cares  of  gouernement.  X7ia  Steele  Sped. 
No.  308  r  I  The  weighty  Cares  which  you  have  thought  fit 
to  undergo  for  the  publick  Good.  x8zx  Scott  Kenilw.xvXx^ 
I  have  lived  ill,  and  the  world  has  been  too  weighty  with 
me.     1849  Lever  Con  Cregan   xviii,  There  are  hundreds,  • 

here,  whose  weightiest  evil  would  be  that  they  awoke  an 
hour  earlier  than  their  wont. 

+  b.  Rigorous,  severe.  Obs.  rare, 

1607  Shaks.  Timon  \\\.  v.  102  We  banish  thee  for  euer.., 
If  after  two  days  shine,  Athens  containe  thee,  Attend  our 
waighiier  ludgement. 

+  6.  Serious,  grave  ;  expressing  seriousness  or 
gravity,  earnest,  solemn.   Obs, 

X599  Marston  ^«/o«jVj.ff«'.  Prol.,  If  any  spirit  breathes 
within  this  round,  Vncapable  of  waightie  passion.  1613 
Shaks.  Hen.  VllI^  Prol.  i.  2,  I  come  no  more  to  make  you 
laugh,  Things  now.  That  beare  a  Weighty,  and  a  serious 
Brow,.. We  now  present.  i6»  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Sir 
Greg,  Nonsense  Wks.  (1630)  11.  3/1  With  that  the  smug-fac'd 
Plutoshook  his  vest ment.Deepe  ruminating  what  the  weighty 
lest  ment.  1677  Penn  Trav.  Holland  txz.  {1694)  212  The 
Countess.. lookt  upon  me  with  a  weighty  countenance,  and 
fetcht  a  deep  sigh,  crj  ing  cut,  O  the  cumber  and  entangle- 
ments of  this  vain  Woild  ! 

7.    =  Heavy  a.  20, 

X828  W.  Irving  Life  <S-  Lett.  (1864)  II.  337  My  chief  fear  of 
the  work  is  that,. it  may  prove.. in  some  parts  heavy.  I 
shall  work  it  up,  however,  as  much  as  possible,  and  endeavor 
to  lighten  it  where  it  is  weighty. 

"Weih,  van  Wy.  Obs.^  man.  "Weiht,  obs.  f. 
Weight,  Wight.  Weik(e,  Weiket,  Weikit, 
obs.  ff.  Weak  a.,  Wick,  Wicked,  Wicket.  Weil, 
var.  or  obs.  f.  Weel  I,  Well  adv.,  Wheel,  While. 

fWeila,  int,  Obs.  rare.  [OE.  we^  id-,  see 
Wellawat,  and  cf.  Willa  :«a]     Alasl 

£■  xooo /J^f. /'j.  Ixix.  4  (Thorpe)  EallcJ^e  me  word  cw;e- 
don,  We;^ia,  wegla  [Vulg.  qui  dicunt  mihi^  Eugc,  euge]. 
C  tz3o  Hali  Meid.  (1022)  23  Weila  J>at  reowSe.  /bid.  39 
Weila  [v.r.  wala],  lutcl  barf  J^e  carien  for  bin  anes  liueneS. 

Weilaway,  -awei,-awey,  var.  ff.  Wellaway. 
Weilcum,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Welcome  z/.  Weild(e,  obs. 
ff.  Wield.  Weile,  obs.  f.  Well.  ■Weil(e)fair, 
obs.  Sc.  ff.  Welfare.  "Weill,  obs.  f.  Veal  sb,\ 
Weel,  Well.  Weillaway(e,  var.  Wellaway. 
Weille,  Weill-fair,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Well  a,  and 
adv.,  Welfare. 

Weily,  var.  of  (or  error  for)  W^klly  adv. 

1731-8  Swirr  Pol,  Convers.  11.  (1738J  170  Weil ;  I'm  welly 
[b]rosten,  as  they  sayn  in  Lancashire. 

t  Weimer.  Obs.  rare~\  [Cf.  WFris.  (17th  c.) 
wemersang  *  song  of  woe '.]     Lamentation. 

<;i23o  Hali  Meid.  (1922)  29  (Titus  MS.)  feos  ne  schulen 
neauer  song  singen  in  heuene,  ah  S(.hulen  weimeres  leod  ai 
mare  in  belie.  • 

Weind,  obs.  form  of  Wind,  Wynd  ;  Sc.  var. 
Wend  v.'-^  (to  ween). 

+  Weine,  v,  Obs.  [a.  ON.  veina  —  OE.  wdnian 
WoNE  z'.]    intr.     To  lament,  wail. 

c  xao5  Lav.  25827  pa  iherde  he  wepen,  wunder  ane  swt3en, 
wcpen  and  weincn.  ^1400  Pilgr.  SowU  (Caxton)  i.  xv. 
(1859J  la,  I  ne  can  nought  done,  but  cryen,  and  weyne  That 
charyte  nought  reckyth  of  my  peyne. 

Weine  pain,  var.  Waynpain  Obs.  Weing, 
obs.  Sc.  f.  Wing.  "Weinsoot,  obs.  f.  Wainscot. 
Weipe,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wipe  v. 

Weir  (wlaj),  sb.  Forms:  a,  1-2  war,  3-8 
were,  5  werre,  5-7  weere,  5-8  wear  ;  5,  7  ware, 
6-8  weare,  7-9  wear;  6-7  weire,  weyra,  7- 
weir;  6-8  wier.  /3.  6-7  wyre,  (7  wyer),  7-8 
wire.  [OE.  wer  ra.,  =  OS.  werr,  MLG.  wer, 
weer,  wtir^  were  (LG.  iver^  were"),  MHG.  wer^ 
were  (G.  wekr,  fwd/tr;  dial,  wier)  neut.,  f.  the 
stem  of  OE.  werian  to  dam  up :  see  Werb  sb, 
Olcel.  vpr,  var-,  landing-place,  is  possibly  related. 
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Normally  the  standard  modern  form  would  have  been  w'f ' 
(we*-i) :  this  is  represented  by  the  dialecul  wair,  ware.  1  he 
late  variant  7vin  is  difficult  to  account  for.) 

1.  A  barrier  or  dam  to  restrain  water,  esp.  one 
placed  across  a  river  or  canal  in  order  to  raise  or 
divert  the  water  for  driving  a  mill  wheel ;  also, 
the  body  of  water  retained  by  this  means,  a  mill- 
dam  ;  now  gen.,  a  dam,  of  which  there  are  various 
forms,  constructed  on  the  reaches  of  a  canal  or 
navigable  river,  to  retain  the  water  and  regulate  its 

flow-  ..         e        « 

a.  C897  j€lf«eo  Gregorys  P/tst.  C.  xxxvM.^jg  be  se  3e 
Sone  wer  bricS,  &  Salt  waeler  utfortet,  se  bi3  fruma  Sacs 
leflites.  fi46o  Ou«ey  Reg.  30  With  all  dwellynges  be 
which  been  vppon  the  were  of  ]>e  milles.  148a  Caxtom 
Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  543  The  mayer  of  London. .and  the 
comynalte  dyde  do  brake  vp  al  the  weerys  that  were  l)ylwene 
Medewey  and  Kyngeslon.  1491  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  DuMin 
(1889)  373  To  arrest  ther  mill  horse.?, .  .and  to  kepe  them. . 
tyll  they.. make  the  saide  werre.  <»  1550  Leland  Itirt. 
(1769)  IV.  91  A  Damme  or  Were  to  serve  the  Kinees  Milles 
a  little  lower  then  the  Dammes.  1583  in  W.  H.  Turner 
Sel.  Rec.  Ox/ord (,iSSo)  434  A  locke  or  weare  by  Rewlie  lock, 
to  bende  the  water  in  sommer  and  to  draweuppe  m  wynler. 
i«S3  Walton /Ix^/^riii.  89  (The  trout]  wil  about  (especially 
before)  the  time  of  his  Spawning,  get  almost  miraculously 
through  Weires  and  Floud-Gates  against  the  stream.  169S 
Act  6^  7  Will.  Ill,  c.  16  (title)  An  .Act  to  prevent  Exac 
tioiis  of  the  Occupiers  of  Locks  and  Wears  upon  the  River 
of  Thames  Westward.  I7aa  De  Foe  Plague  (1756)  170  ; 
A  Weer  or  Stop  upon  the  River,  made  to  raise  the  Water  I 
for  the  Barges  which  go  up  and  down  the  River.  1791 
A.  YoLNG  Trav.  France  21  The  navigation  of  the  river  m 
the  town  being  absolutely  Impeded  by  the  wear  which  is 
made  across  it  in  favour  of  the  corn  mills.  1813  Vancouver 
Agric.  Devon  314  There  are  no  other  reservoirs  than  those 
which  are  formed  by  the  dams  or  weirs  by  which  the  streams 
are  raised  for  the  purpose.  1859  H.  Kingsley  G.  Hamtyn 
xiii,  I'm  the  best  swimmer  in  Devon.  That  was  proved  by 
my  living  in  that  weir  in  flood  time.  1866  M.  Arnold 
Thyrsis  li,  The  Vale,  the  three  lone  wears,  the  youthful 
Thames.  1877  Huxlev  Pkysiogr.  3  About  380  million  gal- 
lons flow  over  the  weir  every  four-and-twenty  hours. 

fi.  ai7»i  Lisle  f/usi.  {1757)  "03  A  good  kiln  ought  to 
have  such  a  draught  as  to  roar  like  wires  on  a  river.  1758 
Descr.  Thames  160  Farmer's  Wires  or  Weirs . .  Day's  Wires, 
(etc.).  I77«  G.  Semple  BuiUing  in  Water  33  There  was. . 
a  Wire  or  a  Sione  Dike  almost  quite  a-cross  the  River.  187S 
H.  R.  RoBEKTSoN  Life  Ufper  Thames  40  A  boat  descend- 
ing the  stream  meets  with  no  impediment  till  it  reaches  the 
dam  or  '  weir '  (pronounced  '  wire '  by  the  riverside  people), 
as  it  is  technically  called. 

b.  Her.  A  charge  representing  a  weir. 
1780  Edmondson  Heraldry  II.  Gloss.,  Weare,  Weir,  or 
Dam,  in  Fesse.  It  is  made  with  stakes  and  osier  twigs, 
wattled  or  interwoven  as  a  fence  against  water. 
2.  A  fence  or  enclosure  of  stakes  made  in  a  river, 
harbour,  etc.,  for  taking  or  preserving  fish.  (,Cf. 
fish-weir  Fish  sb.  7.) 

In  OE.  also  used  to  render  L.  caplura  in  the  sense  of  a 
*  catch '  of  fish. 

a.  839  in  Birch  Cariul.  Sax.  I.  598  Twy^eii  weoras  in 
fluvio  qui  dicitur  Slur.  901  liiJ.  1 1.  247  An  wer  on  Vcenan. 
996  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipt.  VI.  136  E)es  healfan  weres  set 
Brksentforda.  ioit-6y  fiid.  IV.  211  AlSare  l>inge  Se  3arto 
mid  richte  jebirS.  .on  waterin  and  on  weren.  a  iiaa  O.  E. 
Chroa.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  963,  pa  twa  dael  of  Witlesmere  mid 
watres  &  mid  waeres  &  feonnes.  a  laoo  in_  Birch  Cartul. 
Sax.  I.  171  In  captura..piscium  quae  terne  illi  adjacet,  ubi 
sunt  scilicet  duo  quod  noslratim  dicitur  Weres.  c  1374 
Chaucer  Troylus  111.  35  As  why  this  fish,  and  nought  that, 
Cometh  to  were,  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  111.  xxv.(i869) 
150  It  is  maad  as  a  were  for  fysh ;  Entree  ther  is,  but 
issue  nouht.  1459  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  365/2  And  a  were 
called  Petersam  were.. to  be  had  for  evermore  to  the  seid 
Priour  and  Monkes.  1513 /4c/  14  <5-  13  Hen.  yiH,  c.  13 
Diuers  weres  &  ingins  for  fisshynge,  made  &  leuied  in  the 
same  hauen.  15814  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witchcr.  xil  xvii.  216 
[Hel  robbed  a  millers  weire  and  stole  all  his  eeles.  1591 
Sylvester  Dh  Bartns  1.  v.  315  The  delicate.. Golden-eye, 
Kept  in  a  Weyre,  the  widest  space  doth  spy.  1610  Holland 
Camden  t  Brit.  (1637)  80S  A  very  goodly  Weare  for  the 
catching  of  Salmons.  1697  Damfier  Voy,  I.  465  Their  only 
Food  is  a  small  sort  of  Fish,  which  they  get  by  making 
Wares  of  stone,  across  little  Coves,  or  branches  of  the_  Sea. 
I7a4  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  III.  233  An  act  for  demolishing.. 
Fishing  Dams,  Wears  &  Kedles  set  across  the  River  Schuyl- 
kill 1791  W.  H.  Marshall  W.  Eng.  (1796)  II.  240  The 
[Salmon]  Weir,  .consists  of  a  strong  dam  or  breastwork,  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high,  thrown  across  the  river.  1859  R.  F. 
Burton  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jml.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX.  81  note. 
The  Wigo,  or  weir,  is  like  that  of  Western  India.  1894  Out- 
ing Feb.  401/1  Close  to  the  weir— a  kind  of  circular  fish-trap 
made  by  driving  stakes  into  the  bottom  close  together. 
Jig.  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  v,  4-7  Satan 
hath  fishers  of  his  owne  too  :  who  dooe.-towle  theim  into 
the  were  and  nette  of  damnacion. 

^.  x6a4  Capt.  T.  Smith  Virginia  I.  7  The  people  were 
fled,  but  their  wires  afforded  vs  fiiih.  1638  Suckling  Ag- 
laura  v.  i.  35  Like  wanton  Salmons  comming  in  with  flouds, 
that  leap  o're  wyres  and  nets,  and  make  their  way.  1697 
Daufier  Voy.  I.  106  They  carry  them  alive  to  Jamaica, 
where  the  Turtles  have  wires  made  with  Sukes  in  the  Sea 
to  preserve  them  alive. 

b.  A  weel   for  catching  fish,     t  Also  Her.,  a 
representation  of  this,  borne  as  a  charge. 

1611  Cotcr.,  Boissel  tCozier.  A  weele,  or  weere  of  Ozier 
twigs.  1688  Holme  Armour}/  III.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  80/1  He 
beareth  Azure,  a  Weele  with  its  hoope  vpward.  Or.  This 
is  also  termed  a  Fishard,  or  a  Ware.  1834  Whittier  Mogg 
Megone  i\i  The  clear  stream  where  The  idle  fisher  sets  his 
weir.  184s  Peter  Parley's  Ann.  VI.  51  A  weir  is  a  basket 
loose  and  open  at  one  end,  and  smaller  at  the  other,  into 
which  the  fish  were  driven. 
3.  A  pond  or  pool.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
For  the  forms  wayre,  viair  see  Wavour. 
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a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cvi.  35  He  set  in  weres  ofe  watres 
[L.  in  stagna  rty«ar«w]  wildernes.  £-1450  Mirk's  Festial 
143  And  soo  was  hit  hyd  |>er  yn  [to]  l>e  tyme  l?at  byschopys 
of  ^  tempuU  let  make  a  were  [v.  r.  wayre]  yn  J>e  same 
plas,  forto  wasch  schepe  yn.  1657  J.  Watts  Scribe,  etc. 
Differ  Sprinkled  31  To  make  choise  of  a  common  Pond 
or  Weyr  to  dip  your  two  new  converted  holy  Sisters  in. 
169X  Ray  X  4-  E.  Country  Words,  Were,  or  Wair,  a  pond 
or  pool  of  water.    1877  Holdemess  Gloss.,  Weir,  a  pond. 

4.  local,  a.  A  fence  or  embankment  to  prevent 
the  encroachment  of  a  river  or  sea-sand,  or  to  turn 
the  course  of  a  stream. 

X599  Nashe  Lenien  Stitffe  33  The  burdensome  detrimentes 
of  our  hauen,  which  euery  twelue-monlh  deuoures  a  luslice 
of  peace  liuing,  in  weares  and  banckes  to  beate  off  the  sand. 
1680  A^.  Riding  Rec.  VII.  30  Roger  Beckwith.  .and  other 
of  the  adjoyning  neighbours  have  taken  care  to  make  a 
weare  to  keep  the  said  river  in  its  antient  channel.  1814 
Carr  Craven  Gloss.,  Weer,  an  embankment  against  its  [sc. 
a  river's^  encroachment.  1846  Brockett  A''.  C.  Wordsied,  3), 
Were,.. An  embankment  to  prevent  the  encroachment,  or 
turn  the  couise  of  a  stream.  1894  Northumbld.  Gloss., 
Wear,  weir,  a  structure  of  stone  mixed  with  rice  (brushwood) 
for  protecting  a  bank  from  the  wash  of  a  stream. 

b.  (See  quot.) 
1894  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Wear,  Weer,  the  landing  place 
and  fishing  ground  at  a  salmon-net  fishery. 

5.  Sc.  A  hedge.     (Cf.  Wear  v.  23.) 

X789D.  Davidson  .S'^ajf'wj  51  Now  weir  an'fenceo' wattl'd 
rice.  The  hained  fields  inclose,  a  1894  J.  Shaw  in  R.  Wal- 
lace Country  Schm.  (1899)  35s  Weir,,  .a  hedge. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  weir-bank,  -bridge,  -dam, 
-frame,  -head,  -keck  (Heck  sb.'^  2),  -hole,  -pile, 
-pool,  -stream ;  weir-keeper,  -owner ;  weir-boat, 
a  boat  kept  at  a  weir  for  the  use  of  the  weir-keeper  ; 
t  weir-dike,  a  bank  that  serves  as  a  dam ;  weir- 
hatch  [Hatch  sb.^  6],  the  flood-gate  or  sluice  of 
a  weir ;  weir-hedge,  a  bank  made  on  each  side  of 
a  river  to  narrow  and  deepen  its  water ;  t  welr- 
hook  (see  quot.) ;  weir  house,  a  trap  for  salmon 
at  a  salmon  weir ;  f  weir-net,  a  net  for  taking  fish 
at  or  from  a  weir ;  weir-shot  net,  a  fishing  net 
that  is  shot  or  cast  in  a  circular  form,  used  in 
salmon  |slieries  on  the  Tweed  (see  quot.  1855). 

1583  Inquis.  Sewers  Line.  (1851)  16  That  ail  *weare  banks 
&  all  other  Bankes  heretofore  in  Commission.. &  all  close 
ditches  &  draines.. shall  be  ditched  sufficiently  before  Mi- 
chaelmasse.  143S  Caial.  Anc.  Deeds  IV.  273  (A.  8182) 
[Two  boats  called  the]  feriboot  [and]  a  *wereboot.  185X 
Kingsley  Yeast  iii.  He  found  on  the  "weir-bridge  two 
of  the  keepers.  1793  R.  Mylne  Rep,  Thames  22  Without 
a  Lock  in  the  said  Cut,  or  a  '  Weir.dam  in  the  bed  of  the 
River.  1518  Sel.  Pleas  StarChamber  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  130 
A  lytuU  grownde  inclosyd  in  the  fenne  by  Reasun  of  mak- 
yn?  of  a  *Weyr  dyke.  190X  Cornish  Naturalist  Thames 
6  The  holes  and  angles  of  the  *weir-frame.  1898  Hardy 
Wesse.v  Poems  204  As  when  a  "weir-hatch  is  drawn.  Her 
tears. .With  a  rushing  of  sobs  in  a  shower  were  strawn. 
1817  ScoTT  Waverley  ix,  A  large  brook.. leapt  in  tumult 
over  a  strong  dam,  or  *wear-head.  c  \^6^-^  Durham  Ace. 
Rolls  [Surucs)  641  Pro  extraccione  et  imposicione  lezstapyls 
pro  le  "Warehek  molendini.  1819  Rees'  Cycl.  VI.  Aa4, 
s.  V.  Canal,  Jetties,  or  *Weir-hedges  have  formerly  been 
made,  for  diminishing  the  width  of  the  river  below  the 
several  shoals.  1841  Hartshorne  Ja/t?/,  Antiq.  610* Ware- 
hole,  Weirhole,  a  hole  into  which  the  back  water  of  a  mill 
stream  falls.  1688  Holme  Armoury^  III.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  86/2 
A  "Weare,  or  fish  cage  hooke.  It  is  a  Lirge  and  strong 
Iron  hooke  with  a  sockett  at  the  end,  to  be  fixed  on  a  long 
pole,  or  staffe,  to  take  fish  out  of  weares  or  cages.  1791 
W.  H.  Marshall  W.  Eng.  (1796)  II.  256  The  [Salmon]  VVeir 
..consists  of  a  strong  dam... At  one  end  of  the  dam,  is  a 
'  "weir  house '  or  trap.  179X  R.  Mylnb  2nd  Rep.  Thames 
Navig.  15  By  disuniting  the  Care  of  the  Pound  Locks  from 
the  Miller  and  the  "Wear-Keeper.  l88l  Taunt's  Thames 
Map  66/1  The  weir-keeper  is  another  old  hand  on  the  river. 
1583  HiGiNS  Junius'  Nomencl.  3^6/3  .^jra^w/w, .  .a  "weare 
net.  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit,  n.  18  In  September 
they  take  in  Weeles  and  Weere-nets  an  incredible  number 
of  most  sweete  and  sauery  eeles.  1656  W.  Du  Card  tr.  Co- 
tnenius'  Gate  l.at.  Unlocked  §  358,  p.  lot  Part  hee  shutteth 
up  in  repositories,  from  whence  when  there  is  need  hee 
taketh  them  out  with  a  warenet.  1610  R.  Vaughan  Water- 
Workes  H  i  b,  "Weare-owners.  1864  Meredith  Sandra 
Belloni  xx.  She  saw  the  white  "weir-piles  shining.  1889 
'  J.  Bickerdyke' /l//-foi<«<^/jKf/ir'- 111.  90  Aman  taking  a 
chance  day  on  the  Thames  has  small  chance  of  success 
unless  he  sticks  to  the  "weirpools.  1855  Archxol.  ^li- 
ana IV.  302  The  "wear-shot  net  is  rowed  by  means  of  a 
boat  into  the  river  in  a  circular  form,  and  is  immediately 
drawn  to  the  shore.  1857  Local  Act  20  4-  21  Vict.  c.  cxlviii. 
§  62  Every  Person  who  shall  shoot  or  work  any  Wear  Shot 
Net  in  the  River  within  the  Distance  of  Thirty  Yards  of  any 
other  Wear  Shot  Net.  1900  Dailpt  News  i  Jan.  8/7  The 
well-known  "weir  stream  which  skirts  the  grounds  of  Eton 
College. 

Weir  (wl>i),  V.  [f.  Weib  sb.'l  trans.  To  provide 
with  a  weir.     Chiefly  in  pa.  pple. 

1610  R.  Vaughan  Water-  Workes  G  2  b.  The  Riuer  of  Wie 
..was. .so  Weared  &  fortified,  as  if  the  Salmons  therein., 
had  been  forbidden  their  vsuall  walkes.  1794-  (see  Weir- 
ing vbl.  sb\  i8a8  Carr  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Weer.  to 
make  a  protection  of  a  bank.  1904  Times  13  Feb.  13/6  The 
main  channel  was  locked  and  weired  for  navigation. 

Weir,  Sc.  var.  Vbke  sb.  Obs.,  War  sb.'^.  Were 
sb.  and  v..  Wire  sb. 

Welrai,  var.  Warrat  v.  Obs. 

Weird  (w!"jd),  .r*.  Forms :  r  wyrd,  3-5  wird, 
(4  wired,  5  wirid),  wirde,  4-5  wyrde ;  4 
wyerde,  wierde,  4-6  werd  (5  werid),  werde, 
4-  weird  (5  Sc.  veird),  7-8  (9  Sc>)  wlerd  ;  Sc.  6 
waird,  6-7  weard,  8  weerd.    [OE.  wyrd  fem., 


WEIRD. 

=  OS.  wttrd  {yA.wurdi),  OIIG.  wtirl,  ON.  urd-r, 
from  the  weali  grade  of  the  stem  werji-,  warp-, 
wurf-  to  become  :  see  Worth  v. 

The  word  is  common  in  OE.,  but  wanting  in  ME.  until 
c  1300,  and  then  occurs  chiefly  in  northern  texts,  though 
employed  also  by  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Langland.  The 
normal  later  and  modern  form  would  have  been  wird,  and 
the  substitution  of  werd,  7y^7</ (which  is  natural  in  south- 
eastern ME.)  is  difficult  to  account  for  in  the  northern 
dialects.  In  senses  now  current  the  word  is  either  Scottish 
or  archaic  (chiefly  under  the  influence  of  Scottish  writers).] 

1,  The  principle,  power,  or  agency  by  which 
events  are  predetermined  ;  fate,  destiny. 

Beo-.vulf  455  Ga5  a  wyrd  swa  hio  seel.  Ibid.  477  Hie 
wyrd  forsweop  on  Grendles  gryre.  c888  >Elfred  Boeth. 
xxxix.  §  5  Ac  J>a;t  |jaet  we  wyrd  hataS,  t)a:t  biS  Godes  weorc 
l?xt  he  aelce  daej  wyrc?.  a  1000  Seafarer  1 1 5  Wyrd  bi(> 
swi5re,  meotud  meahtigra,  bonne  arnges  monnes  5ehy;^d. 
13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  249  What  wyrde  has  hyder  my  iuel 
vayned.  13..  Ga7v.  f^  Gr.  Knt.  2134  Wor)?e  hit  wele,  o^er 
wo,  as  l»e  wyrde  lykez  hit  hafe.  a  1400-50  Wars  A  lex.  443 
pat  sygnyfys  J>e  same  man  ^at  sett  is,  be  wird.  So  many 
prouynce  to  pas.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  ix.  24^  As  werd 
will  wyrk,  thi  fortoun  nion  thou  tak.  c  1585  Montgomerie 
Sonn.  xxxiii.  i  Vhom  suld  I  warie  hot  my  wicked  weard, 
Vha  span  my  thriftles  thrauard  fatall  threed  ?  1603  Pliilotus 
c,  Quhat  wickit  weird  hes  wrocht  our  wo  ?  (1895  W.  Morris 
Beonvulf  16  Weird  wends  as  she  willeth.  jiid.  17  Weird 
swept  them  away.J 

b.  Magical  power,  enchantment. 

1813  Hogg  Queen's  Wake  79  He  heard  the  word  of  awsome 
weird.  And  he  saw  their  deedis  of  synn.  » 

2.  //.  The  Fates,  the  three  goddesses  supposed 
to  determine  the  course  of  human  life. 

c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  P.  15  Parcae,  wyrde.  c  1385 
Chaucer  L.  G.  W.,  Hypermnestra  lo  The  werdys  that  we 
clepyn  destene  Hath  shapyn  hire  that  she  mot  nedis  be 
Pyetous  sad.  cn^Crt.  of  Love  1173,  I  mene,  the  three  of 
fatall  destine.  That  be  our  werdes.  1483  Cath.  A  ngl.  420/2 
Wyrdis,  farce.  1513  Douglas  /Eneis  1.  i.  30  Gif  werdis 
war  nocht  contrair  [si  t^uafata  sinant].  1547  Surrey 
ySneis  IV.  581  (Roxb.)  F  lij,  'The  werdes  withstande  \fata 
obslant].     a  1585  tAoHTQOMr.Mt.  Fly  ting  326 'Woe  worih', 

Suoth  the  Weirds,  '  the  wights  that  thee  wroght  ! '  163a 
.iTHGOw  Trav.  i.  5  And  whilst  from  Phleg'ran  fields,  the 
weirds  me  call,  I  in  Elisean  plaines,  am  forc'd  to  fall.  i7aa 
Ramsay  Three  Bonnets  \\.  13  Ye're  grown  sae  braw:  now 
weirds  defend  me  !  1855  Singleton  Virgil  I.  29  '  Career 
ye  on,'  Have  to  their  spindles  cried . .  the  Weirds  [Parcae]. 
b.  One  pretending  or  supposed  to  have  the  power 
to  foresee  and  to  control  future  events ;  a  witch  or 
wizard,  a  soothsayer. 

i6as  Hevlin  Microcosmos  (ed.  2)  5o9These  two.. were 
mette  by  three  Fairies,  or  Witches  (Weirds  the  Scots  call 
them).  1654  Vilvain  Enchir.  Epigr.  11.  Ixxx,  "The  2  Scots 
courtiers,  who  met  three  Wierds  or  Witches  which  foretold 
their  fortune.  168a  C.  Irvine  Hist.  Scot.  Nomencl.  12  Arioli. 
Weards,Sooth.sayers,orSecond-sighted.men.  1834A.  Smart 
Rambling  Rhymes  164  Puir  auld  wives.. Were  seized  in 
Superstition's  clutches,  An*  brunt  to  death  for  wierds  an' 
witches.  1899  J.  Spence  Slielland  Folk-lore  14^  With  this 
green  nettle  And  cross  of  metal  I  witches  and  wierds  defy. 

3.  That  which  is  destined  or  fated  to  happen  to 
a  particular  person,  etc. ;  what  one  will  do  or 
suffer  ;  one's  appointed  lot  or  fortune,  destiny. 
Often  in  to  dree  one's  weird:  see  Dree  v.  2  c. 
c;7i5  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  S  433  Sortem,  wyrd,  condi- 
cioiiem.  1:888  jElfred  Boeth.  xl.  §  i  Ic  wille  secjan  )>xt 
aelc  wyrd  bio  good,  sam  hio  monnum  good  |>inc,  sam  hio 
him  yfel  l)ince.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3453  Strang  weird  was 
giuen  to  l>am  o  were^at>ai  moght  noght  ^)air  strif  for-bere. 
Ibid.  9968  Had  neuer  womman  sa  blisful  wird.. As  maria 
maiden.  13. .  Caw.  <(■  Gr.  Knt.  2418  Dalyda  dalt  hym  hys 
wyrde.  c  1400  Ant.  Arthur  xvi.  (Irel.  MS.) '  Ways  me  for 
thy  wirde  ! '  cothe  Waynor.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees) 
4680  fai  gtett,  |7ai  sorowed  Vair  sary  werde.  C1470  Hf.nry 
Wallace  iv.  761  My  waryed  werd  in  warld  I  mon  fuIlfiU. 
1535  SlEWART  Cron.  Scot.  I.  109  Euerie  ladie  passit  hame 
..Weipand  full  soir  and  wareand  hir  werd.  1563  Sack- 
ville  Induct.  Miir  Mag.  Ixiii,  It  made  myne  iyes  in  very 
teares  consume:  When  I  beheld  the  wofull  werd  befall. 
That  by  the  wrathful  wyl  of  Gods  was  come,  a  1600  Mont- 
gomerie Misc.  Poems  xlvi.  3t  They  half  wroght  my  weird 
Vnhappiest  on  eird.  1718  Ramsay  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  iii. 
viii.  It's  a  wise  w  ife  that  kens  her  weird,  a  1774  Fergusson 
On  Seeing  Butterfly  Poems  (1845)  18  1  hose  Whose  weird 
is  still  to  creep,  alas  !  Unnoticed,  'mang  the  humble  grass. 
»79S  Burns  '  O  tell  na  me '  iii.  Let  simple  maid  the  lesson 
read.  The  weird  may  be  her  ain.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi. 
xii,  My  weird  maun  be  fulfilled,  Mr.  Cutler.  2893  J.  A. 
Henderson  Aun.  Lower  Deeside  79  The  weird  of  this  kirk 
is  that  it  will  fall  in  time  of  worship.  1909  Belloc  Marie 
Antoinette  25s  It  was  one  more  of  those  hanimer.blows  of 
Fate  exactly  coincident  wilh  the  sequence  of  the  Queen's 
weird. 

b.  //.  (often  in  reference  to  a  single  person). 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  15279  pe  gait  it  es  al  graid.  He  mai  sai 
wirdes  warid  pat  forwit  him  es  laid.  i3«o-30  Horn  Ch.  456 
Wiif  thai  toke,  and  duelled  thare;  In  Inglond  com  thai  no 
mare.  Her  werdes  for  to  bide,  c  1340  Hampole  Psalter  Ixxiv. 
5  Sum  says  it  was  my  werdis;  sum  says  the  sterne  of  my 
birth  gert  me  syn.  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  i.  meL  i.  (1886)  i 
The  sorful  wierdes  of  me  olde  man  [maesti  meafata  senis]. 
1390  GoKER  Conf.  II.  94  Whan  thei  at  mi  nativite  My 
weerdes  setten  as  thei  wolde.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  iv.  241 
As  bus  werdes  [v.  r.  wirdus]  were  ordeined.  X4a3  Jas.  I 
Kingis  p.  ix,  So  vncouthly  hir  werdes  sche  deuideth.  c  1470 
Harding  Chron.  LXxxv.  iv.  Fortune,  false  executryse  of 
weerdes  [=  Chaucer  Troylus  III.  617),  That  euermore..To 
all  debates  thou  strongly  so  enherdes.  I57«  Sir  J.  Mait- 
LAND  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxvii.  102  Then  warreitt  war 
thy  weirdis  and  wanhap.  1579  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1814)  III. 
140/1  'That  they  can  tell  t'air  weardis  deathis  &  fortunes. 

C.  Spec.  An   evil  fate  inflicted  by  supernatural 
power,  esp.  by  way  of  retribution, 
[a  1300  Cursor  M.  8981  Bot  hard  it  es,  )>«  wird  0  sin  >at 
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yarked  was  til  adam  kin  !]  1874  *  Ol'ida  '  Two  little  Wooden 
Shoes  132  Swallows  do  not  tell  their  secrets.  They  have 
the  weird  of  Procne  on  them  all.  1877  Tri^nch  Led.  Med. 
Ch,  Hist.  178  But  a  weird  was  upon  hwn  and  upon  his  race. 
1885  Jean  Ingelow  Sleep  of  Sigismund  •]  The  weird  is  on 
him  to  grope  in  the  dark  \wth  endless  Weariful  feet  for  a  goal 
that  shilteth  still. 

4.  a.  A  happening,  event,  occurrence. 

Prov.  A/ter  word  comes  weird,  the  mention  of  a  thing  is 
followed  by  its  occurrence  or  appearance. 

(X  900  Cyne'Mulfs  Christ  81  Ne  we  (jccre  wyrde  wenan 
Jjurfon  toweard  in  tide.  971  Rlickl.  Horn.  221  f>a  jelamp 
wundorlic  wyrd  J^aet  se  leg  ongan  slean  &  brecan  onjean 
Jjone  wind-  1390  Goweb  Con/.  I.  340  It  were  a  wonder 
wierde  To  sen  a  king  become  an  hierde.  c  1450  St.  Cuth- 
^>^^t  5459  It  befell  J?is  wondir  werde.  1721  J.  Kelly  Sc. 
Prov,  2  After  Word  comes  Weird ;  fair  fall  them  that  call 
me  Madam.  1883  Hall  Caine  Shadoiv  Crime  xxxvi,  W^eel, 
weel ;  after  word  comes  weird.  That's  why  the  constables 
are  gone,  and  that's  why  Robbie's  come. 

b.  That  which  is  destined  or  fated  to  happen ; 
predetermined  events  collectively. 

c  1470  Golagros  if  Gaw.  joSz  I'hair  wil  nane  wyis,  that  ar 
wis,  wary  the  werd.  1513  Douglas  ^ncis  m.  vii.  48  Bot 
we  from  werd  to  werd  and  chance  mon  wend.  1876  W. 
Morris  Sigurd  i.  3  A  tale  that  the  elders  have  told,  A  story 
of  weird  and  of  woe. 

6.  fa.  A  decree  (of  a  god).  Obs. 

^1400-50  IVars  A  lex.  170  pewerdesOf  mygraciousgoddis, 
Jje  grettest  on  crde.  1513  Douglas  yEneisxu.  xn.  202  And 
thou,  I'ellus,  mast  nobill  God  of  erd,  Hald  fast  the  speris 
bed  by  jour  werd. 

-f-  b.  An  omen  or  token  significant  of  the  nature 
of  a  future  event ;  a  prognostic.  06s. 

1513  Douglas  /Eneis  xn.  xiii.  150  Jove. .bad  fair  hald 
doun  baldly  to  the  erd,  For  to  resist  Julumais  ire  and  werd 
[L.  omen).  1533  BELLENDEsZ.m>'  (S.T.  S.)  II.  233  f>e  senat 
..said  J>ai  acceppii  J>c  weird  (>at  followit  one  Jjir  wourdis. 

O.  A  prediction  of  the  fate  which  is  to  happen  to 
a  person,  etc, ;  a  prophecy. 

1785  Poems  Buchan  Dial.  18  Altho'  his  mither,  in  her 
weirds,  Forciald  his  death  at  Troy.  x8oa  C.  Gray  Poems 
(1811)  73  Then,  as  to  his  fortin  lellin',..he  ne'er  liket  to  be 
sellin'  His  weird  for  wind. 

d,  A  supernatural  or  marvellous  occurrence  or 
tale. 

1814  W.  Nicholson  Poet.  IVks.  (1897)  40  [She]  Could  tell 
her  tale  or  lilt  her  sang,..Wi'  weirds  and  witcheries  aft 
atween,  And  unco  sights  that  some  had  seen,  a  1850  A. 
Tait  in  Jas.  Watson  Living  Bards  of  Border  151  What 
legends  and  weirds  these  fair  scenes  still  awaken. 

6.  Comb.,  as  weird-fixed^  -set  adjs, ;  weird-lioht 
Sc.  the  light  of  destiny;  fwoird-man,  a  seer; 
weird-woman,  a  witch. 

1819  W.  Tennast  Papistry  StorifCd  (1827)  i8i  Now  was 
come  the  *wcird-fix't  hour  Ordain'd  to  break  the  Papisfa 
power.  1844  W.  Tmcm  Rhymes  if  Recoil.  54  There's  a  bricht 
e'c  looks  love  to  me,  Like  the  "weird  licht  o'er  me  shining. 
1806  Jamiesdn /'<7/.  Ballasts  I.  238 'Dire  is  the  doom ',  tlic 
•wierd-man  said  ;  *  Nae  mair,  O  lady,  speir  ! '  1819  W.  Ten* 
HANT  Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  46  The  *wcird-set  day  begins 
to  daw.  1845  J.  E.  Carpenter  Po^ms  <5r  Lyrics  34  Uhe 
*weird-woman  had  stol'n  away. 

Weird  (wl-id),  a.  Also  5  wyrde,  5-6  Sc, 
werd(e,  6  veird,  7  weyard  (wayward),  weer'd, 
8  weird,  9  we  3rd.  [Originally  an  attrib.  use  of 
prec,  in  weird  sisters  (see  sense  1),  the  later  cur- 
rency and  adjectival  use  being  derived  from  the 
occurrence  of  this  in  the  story  of  Macbeth. 

The  evolution  of  the  forms  found  in  Shakspcre's  Macbeth 
was  app.  from  *iveyrd  to  weyard  (retained  in  Acts  iii  and  iv 
in  the  r  irst  Folio)  and  weyward  (used  in  Acts  1  and  11) ;  the 
latter  was  no  doubt  due  to  association  with  ivayward^ 
a  word  used  many  times  by  Shakspere.  (The  later  folios 
retain  the  weyivard  spelling,  and  alter  the  other  to  this 
or  to  ruizard.)  In  several  passages  the  prosody  clearly 
requires  the  word  to  be  pronounced  as  two  syllables ;  hence 
Theobald's  use  of  the  diaeresis  in  his  emendation  weird  (see 
quot.  1733  below),  giving  rise  to  the  scansion  of  quot.  1755 
in  sense  i,  and  quot.  1820  in  sense  4.) 

1.  Having  the  power  to  control  the  fate  or  destiny 
of  men,  etc. ;  later,  claiming  the  supernatural  power 
of  dealing  with  fate  or  destiny. 

Originally  in  the  7oeird  Sisters  =  t  («)  the  Fates ;  {5)  the 
witches  in  Macbeth. 

CS400  Sc.  Trojan  War  w.  2818  V^>eris  said  sche  was,  I 
trow,  A  werde-sister,  I  wait  neuir  how.  c  14S0  Wvntoun 
Cron.  VI.  xviii.  1862  j>a  women  h^n  thoucht  he  Thre  werd 
systeris  mast  !yk  to  be.  ^1475  Catlu  Angl.  420/2  (Addit. 
MS.)  Wyrde  systres,  parce.  1513  Douglas  Mneis  v.  xiii. 
74  Admit  myne  asking,  gif  so  the  fatis  gidis.-.Or  ait  werd 
sisteris  list  gif  thaim  that  cuntre.  1549  Cornel.  Scot.  vi. 
(1872)  64  The  tail  of  the  three  veird  systirs.  X577  Holinshed 
Hist. Scot.  243/2  marg..  The  prophesie  of  three  women  sup- 
posing to  be  the  weird  sisters  or  feiries.  1605  Smaks.  Macb. 
1.  iii.  52  The  weyward  Sisters,  hand  in  hand,.. Thus  doe 
goe,  aoout,  about.  /^/</.  111. 1.2  Thou  bast  it  now,  King,Caw< 
dor,Glami5,all,  As  the  weyard  Women  promis'd.  Ibid.  in.  iv. 
133,  I  win  to  morrow.. to  the  weyard  Sisters,  a  1693  ^^9"' 
hart's  Rabelais  ill.  xxviii.  237  The  weer'd  Sister  Parques. 
1733  Theobald  Shaks.  Macb.  \.  iii.  note.  In  every  passage. . 
my  Emendation  must  be  embraced,  and  we  must  read  weird 
(cd.  1740  Wierd,  or  Weird],  1755  J.  G.  Cooper  Tomb 
Shaks.  99  Where  three  swart  sisters  of  the  weird  band  Were 
mutt'ring  curses  to  the  troublous  wind.  1765  Birth  0/  St. 
George  47  in  Percy  Relig.  III.  218  To  the  weird  lady  of  the 
woods  He  purpi:>s'd  to  repairc.  1807-8  W,  Irving  Salma- 
gundi(iS24)  I2Q  He  had  rather  see  one  of  the  weird  sisters 
flourish  through  his  key-hole  on  a  broom-stick.  i8zo  Shel. 
LEY  Let.  Maria  Gisborne  106  And  here,  like  some  weird 
Archimagc  sit  I,  Plotting  dark  spells,  a  1854  H.  "R^^o  Led. 
Brit.  Poetsv.  (1857)  189 1'he weird  women  with  beards  meet 
to  seal  the  deep  damnation  of  their  victim. 

2.  Partaking  of  or  suggestive  of  the  supernatural ; 
Vol.  X. 
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of  a  mysterious  or  unearthly  character  ;  unaccount- 
ably or  uncomfortably  strange;  uncanny, 

X817  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  ix.  viii,  Some  said,  1  was  a  fiend 
from  my  weird  cave,  Who  had  stolen  human  shape.  1820  — 
Witch  Atlas  670  It  is  A  tale  more  fit  for  the  weird  winter 
nights  Than  for  these  garish  summer  days.  1835  Lytton 
Rienzi  1.  xii,  This  solitude  has  something  in  it  weii^i  and 
awful.  1847  Tennyson  Princess  1. 14  Myself  too  had  weird 
seizures,  Heaven  knows  what.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  \. 
i,  Both  men  then  looked  with  a  weird  unholy  interest  at  the 
wake  of  Gaffer's  boat.  1878  Litcy  Diary  Two  Pari.  (1885) 
J-.  393i  I  hear  a  weird  story  in  connection  with  the  private 
history  of  the  family. 

_  absol.  iSSSi^a/A-iVt'Tfj  30  Aug.  4/7  Miss  Seward,  accord- 
ing  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  a  mistress  of  the  weird  in  oral 
narrative.  1899  Sir  G.  Douglas  James  Hogg\,  loi  Un- 
like the  German's,  Hogg's  *  weird '  is  seldom  or  never 
morbid,  fevered,  hectic. 
b.  of  sounds  or  voices. 

1815  Shelley  Alastor  30  In  lone' and  silent  hours,  When 
night  makes  a  weird  sound  of  its  own  stillness,  i860  Tyn- 
DALL  Glac.  1.  ii.  II  'I'he  weird  rattle  of  the  debris  which  fell 
at  intervals.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  11.  i,  The  person  of 
the  house  gave  a  weird  little  laugh  here.  1876  Smiles  Sc. 
Natur.  vi.  100  He  was  awakened  by  a  weird  and  unearthly 
moaning 

3.  Of  strange  or  unusual  appearance,  odd-looking. 
1815  Shelley  Alastor  4,4%  Mutable  As  stapes  in  the  weird 

clouds.  x86i  H.  Macmillan  Footn.  Page  Nat.  23  The  soft 
yielding  carpets  of  greenest  verdure  and  weirdest  patterns, 
woven  by  these  tiny  plants  on  the  floor  of  shadowy  old 
forests.  1865  Kingsley  Herezv.  Prel.,  He  begins  to  people 
the  weird  places  of  the  earth  with  weird  beings.  1907  Bp. 
A.  Robertson  in  Trans.  Devon  Assoc.  53  Bampfylde  Moore 
Carew,  King  of  the  Gipsies,  (not]  the  only  weird,  extrava- 
gant figure  that  has  moved  across  Devon's  stage. 

4.  Out  of  the  ordinary  course,  strange,  unusual ; 
hence,  odd,  fantastic.     (Freq.  in  recent  use.) 

18x0  Keats  Lamia  i.  107,  I .  .bade  her  steep  Her  hair  in 
weird  syrops,  that  would  keep  Her  loveliness  invisible.  1849 
Lytton  K.  Arthur  11.  xxxvi,  The  prophet  up  the  plain, 
Gathering  weird  simples,  pass "d.  1855  Dickeks  f/olly'Tree 
I,  He  was  a  man  with  a  weird  belief  in  him  that  no  one 
could  count  the  stones  of  Stonehenge  twice,  and  make  the 
same  number  of  them.  X91S  Fng.  Hist.  Rev.  Oct.  833  The 
*  Guacciadim '  of  p.  140  is  a  weird  misprint  for  Guicciardini. 

5.  Comb. J  as  weird-looking  adj. 

186a  [Eliz.  Johnston]  Cj/"/^<5-C7ra<r«  ;:ix.  184  All  the  trees 
grim  and  shadowy,  every  familiar  object  weird-looking.  1867 
Q.  Rev.  Oct,  437  The  Prophet  first  pointed  out  a  weird- 
looking  creature,  a  turnkey.  1888  F.  Hume  Mme.  Midas 
I.  Prol.,  A  cruel,  weird-looking  scene,  fantastic,  unreal,  and 
bizarre  as  one  of  Dora's  marvellous  conceptions. 

Weird  (wlsjd),  v.  Sc.  and  "^ north.  Also  4 
weirrd,  werd,  wired,  wiird,  6  waird,  8  weerd, 
9  wierti;  7  pa.  pple.  weard.     [f.  Weied  sb."] 

1.  trans.  To  preordain  by  the  decree  of  fate ;  esp. 
in  pass,  to  be  destined  or  divinely  appointed  /<7, 
intOf  or  unio  (with  inf.  or  sb.). 

a  1^00  Cursor  M.  23368  Ne  hert  mai  think  ^aa  ioies  sere, 
)«it  icsus  Crist  has  dight  til  his,  J>at  weirrded  er  vnto  Jjc  bliss. 
Ibid.  25225  All  }pG  men  l>at  werded  es  for  to  be  broght  into 
)»i  bits,  1678  Ray  Prov.  (ed.  2)  360  (Sc.  Prov.)  A  man  may 
wooe  where  he  wiil,  but  he  will  wed  where  he  is  weard  [ed. 
I,  where  his  hap  is].  X74a  R.  Forbes  Ajax  Sp.  (1755)  14 
These  darts  that  wecrdcd  were  'I'o  tak  the  town  o  Troy. 
1885  J.  LuMSDEN  Rural  Rhymes  236  Gin  the  §ude  Mr. 
Hootsman  is  wcirdit  to  be  married  a  third  time  neist  week. 

2.  To  assign  to  (a  person)  as  his  fate ;  to  appor- 
tion as  one*s  destiny  or  lot. 

C1550  Clariodus  (Maitl.  Club)  i.  1030  The  Waird  Sisteris 
..wairdit  me,  gif  ane  knave  chyid  war  I,  That  efter  I  was 
sevin  Jeiris  old  To  he  transformit  in  ane  lyoun  bold,  a  1800 
Kempion  iii.  in  Scott  Minstrelsy  [\Zoi)  11.  93,  I  weird  ye 
to  a  fiery  beast,  And  relieved  sail  ye  never  be,  Till  [etc.]. 
1806  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  I.  238  Say.  .what  the  doom  sae 
dire,  that  thou  Doest  wierd  to  mine  or  me?  ^1869  C. 
Spen'ce  Fr.  Braes  ofCarse  (1898)  182  A  lesson  teaching  poor 
and  rich  That  nane  should  weird  ill  to  a  witch. 

3.  To  warn  or  advise  by  the  knowledge  of  coming 
fate. 

1806  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  I.  337,  I  wlerd  ye,  gangna 
there  !    Ibid.  II.  174,  I  weird  thee,  to  lat  me  be  were  best. 

Hence  "Wei-rded  ppi.  a.  \  Wei-rding  vbL  sb.  in 
Comb,  weirding  peas  i  peas  employed  in  divination. 

1804  TARRAs/*<>fmi  68  Jock  Din  is  to  the  yard  right  sly,  To 
saw  his  wicrdin  piz.  i8»o  Scott  Monast.  xvii,  Say,  what 
hath  (orgcd  thy  wicrded  [/botn.  fated]  link  of  destiny  with 
the  House  of  Avencl? 

Wei-rddom.  [f.  Weird  j5,  + -dom.]  The  super- 
natural world. 

1863  B.  Bkierley  Chron.  Waverlotv  Introd.  p.  xv,  Stories 
of  eld  and  weirddom  are  vanishing  too. 

'Weirdisb.  (wi^udij),  a.  [f.  Weird  a.  +  -ish.] 
Somewhat  weird. 

1863  Disraeli  in  Monypenny  &  Buckle  Li/e  (1914^  HI- 
472  A  great  number  of  owls  have  been  disturbed.  .Their 
hooting  at  night  is . ,  louder  than  the  south-west  wind,  which, 
indeed,  is  only  the  accompaniment  to  their  weirdish  arias. 
1914  E.  F.  Benson  Dodo  the  Second  iii.  68,  I  was  always 
weirdish,  and  I  am  too  old  to  change  now. 

Weirdless  (wl^udles),  a.  Sc,  [f.  Weird  sl\ 
+  -LESS.]  Destined  to  ill  fortune,  ill-fated,  un- 
lucky ;  hence  unbusinesslike,  incapable,  worthless. 

£-1800  Mary  Hamilton  iii.  in  Child  Ballads  III.  391/2 
And  wae  be  to  that  weirdless  wicht.  i8ai  Joseph  the  Book' 
Man  99  Ye  weirdless,  naughty,  spendthrift  man.  i8«5 
Jamieson,  Wettd.'ess  2.  Destituteof  any  capacity  to  manage 
worldly  affairs,  S.  1864  Latto  Tam.  Bodkin  x.  93  What 
could  she  think.. but  that  1  behooved  to  be  some  wild, 
weirdless,  ne'er-do-weel  ? 

Hence  Wei-rdlessness. 

1815  Jamieson,  Weirdie ssness,  wasteful  mismanagement. 
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Weird-like  (wi»-jdbik),  a.  [f.  Weied  sb.  + 
-like.]  Suggestive  of  the  supernatural,  ominous, 
eery,  uncanny.     Of  a  person  :  Uncanny-looking. 

1854  Grace  Greenwood  Ha^s  ^  Mishaps  113  The  almost 
deathly  quiet,  the  oppressive  loneliness,  the  strange  deep, 
unearthly  gloom  of  this  mouldering  city  of  the  dead  are 
things  to  be  Jelt  in  all  their  melancholy  and  weird-like 
power.  1856  Miss  Mulock  J.  Halifax  vi,  Still  I  hear  the 
awe-struck,  questioning,  weird-like  tone.  1875  G.  Jacque 
Hope  iii.  35  Along  that  dismal  silent  road  A  weirdlike  man 
was  seen  to  plod.  1884  W.  C.  Smith  Kildrostan  45  So 
weird-like  was  the  feeKng  of  the  place. 

Weirdly  (wi«udli),  a.  Sc.  [f.  Weibd  sb.  +  -ly  i.] 

1.  Favoured  by  fate,  hapoy,  prosperous. 

1807  Hogg  Mtn.  Bard  Poet!  Wks.  1838  II.  211  Harden 
was  a  weirdly  man.  i8ip  —  Jacobite  Relics  II.  189  In  thy 
bien  and  weirdly  nook  Lie  some  stout  Clan-Gillian  banes. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  suggestive  of,  witchcraft  or  the 
supernatural. 

1831  Hogg  Magic  Mirror  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXX.  650 
A  hill  for  weirdly  deeds  renowned.  1858  Masson  AHlton  I. 
538  In  such  studies  and  weirdly  phantasies  let  the  night 
pass.  1880  J.  K.  XVatt  Poet.  Sk.  19  (E.  D.D.)  Though  a 
warlock  had  waggit  his  weirdly  wand  To  bring  doon  the 
lift  on  my  head. 

Hence  Wei-rdliness. 

1859  Masson  Btit.  Norelisis  243  Passages.. to  which,  for 
visual  weirdliness,  there  is  nothing  comparable  in  the  pages 
of  his  rival. 

Wei'rdly,  adv.    [f.  Weird  a.  +  -ly  2,]    In  a 

weird  or  fantastic  manner. 

1859  Tennyson  Elaine  840  Elaine.. past  beneath  the 
weirdly- sculptured  gates.  1861  J , Thomson  Ladies  of  Death 
XX,  That  face  Of  subtle  loveliness  though  weirdly  pale.  1888 
Annie  S.  Swan  Doris  Cheyne  iv.  71  A  low,  moaning  wind., 
waved  the  bare  tree  boughs  weirdly  to  and  fro. 

Wei'rduess.     [f.  Weird  a,  +  -ness.]     The 

fact  or  quality  of  being  weird. 

1869  E.  W.  Benson  in  A.  C.  Benson  Li/e  (1899)  I.  289 
I'hen  fell  theweirdness  that  still  comes  betimes  When,  after 
earnest  talk,  I  fall  to  talk  For  talking's  sake.  1893  Harper's 
Mag,  Dec.  44/2  Tlie  greatness,  vastness,  and,  if  the  word  be 
permissible,  weirdness  of  an  empire  that  is  the  ruler  of 
countless  niiliions. 

Wei'rdsome,  a.  [r.  Weird  sb.  +  -some.]  Un- 
canny, mysterious. 

i88s  },  F.  MoLLOY  Royalty  Restored  I.  304  These  dark 
and  weirdsome  gulphs.  i^iq  Spectator  9  July  51/2  She., 
sent  the  animal  on  its  weirdsome  errand  mto  the  darkness 
of  the  night. 

Wei'ixiward,  a.  [f.  Weird  sb.  +  -wakd.]  Bor- 
dering upon  or  approaching  the  supernatural. 

x866  J.  B.  Rose  tr.  Ovid's  Met.  xiii.  697  Unnumbered 
sisterliood  Of  wierdward  birth. 

Wei'rdy,  a.  Sc.     [f.  Weird  sb.  +  -y.]    Fateful. 

1804  R.  CoupER  Poetry  II.  21  Life's  ember  suffers  unco 
throwes— What  will  ye,  weirdy  time,  disclose  ! 

Weire,  Sc.  var.  War  sb?-  Weirelyk,  obs.  Sc. 
var.  Warlike  a. 

Weiring  (wia-rii)),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Weir  z/.]  The 
constructing  of  a  weir  or  of  weirs ;  also,  concr. 
materials  used  for  making  a  weir  or  of  which  a 
weir  is  composed. 

1794  W,  H.  Marshall  W.  Eng,  (1796)  II.  289  Hitherto, 
piles  and  planks  had  been  used,  to  confine  the  rapid  Tavey 
within  its  channel ;  much  valuable  timber  having  been  used 
. .  in  '  weiring  '.  188a  Ad  45  ^  46  Vict,  c,  38  §  25  The  mak- 
ing . .  of  any  works  for  any  of  tlie  following  purposes . .  :  (iv) 
Embanking  or  weiring  from  a  river  or  lake.  1901  Spectator 
27  July  119/1  In  the  canalised  stream,  .theie  were  numbers 
(of  crayfish],  which  made  homes  in.. sides  of  locks,  and  in 
the  wood  of  the  weiring.  ^^ 

Weirlic,  -lyk(e,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Warlike.  Weir- 
lie,  -ly,  var.  ff.  Warlt  Obs,  Weirwal,  var, 
Wehewall  Se.  Obs.  Weische,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wash. 
Weise,  var.  Wase  ;  Sc.  var.  Wise  v. 

Weisht,  Sc.  var.  Whisht  sb.  and  int. 

Weism  (wfiiz'm).  [f.  Wk  ^/-^jw.  + -ism,  after 
egoism.^  The  too  frequent  use  of  *  we '  (see  We 
pron.  2  b)  by  a  speaker  or  writer.     Cf.  Wegotism. 

z8oo  Anti-Jacohin  Rev,  V.  58  What  intolerable  weism  ! 
more  revolting  than  the  worst  species  of  egotism !  1833 
Erasers  Mag.  Apr.  505  His  'egotism ',  so  offensive  to  the 
«/tf-ism  of  the  press. 

Wei'SXUannian,  a,  and  sb.  [f.  as  next  +  -IAN.] 
a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Weismann  or  his  bio- 
logical theory,  b,  sb.  One  who  accepts  the  theory 
of  Weismannism. 

1903  Amer.  Naturalist  May  349  The  line  of  argument 
wiil  probably  not  be  convincing  to  even  the  milder  Weis- 
mannians.  1903  Science  5  June  906/1  The  method.. in 
which.. there  is  no  reduction  division  in  the  Weismannian 
sense.  1905  i^estm,  Gaz,  30  Mar.  1/3  Objections  to  the 
Weismannian  theories. 

Weismannism  (vsi'smaniz^m).  [f.  the  name 
Weismann  (see  below) +  -ISM.]  The  theory  of 
evolution  and  heredity  propounded  by  the  Germnn 
biologist,  August  Weismann,  esp.  in  regard  to  the 
continuity  of  the  gerra-plasm  and  the  non-trans- 
mission of  acquired  characteristics. 

1894  H.  Spencer  in  Contemp,  Rev.  Oct.  592  {title)  Weis- 
mannism  once  more. 

Weissite  (vai^sait).  Min.  [Named  (G.  weissit) 
after  C.  S.  Weiss^  German  crystallographer :  see 
-ITE.]     An  altered  form  of  iolite. 

1836  T.  Thomson  Outl.  Min.  282  Weissite  occurs  thinly 
rcattered  in  a  chlorite  slate  in  kidney  shaped  pieces  about 
the  size  of  a  hazel  nut.     1849  J.  Nicol  Min.  263  Weissite, 
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externally  like  fahlunite,  but  said  to  be  monoclinohedric. 
iS68  Dana  Min.  (ed.  5)  301  Weissite,  iberite,  huronite,  are 
supposed  to  be  altered  iolite. 

Weiat,  obs.  f.  West;  var.  Wisht  a.  dtal. 
Weit,  obs,  Sc.  f.  Wbt  ;  obs.  f.  White,  Wit  v.  ; 
var.  WiTK  sb.  Weith,  obs.  f.  Wight.  Weive, 
obs.f.WAivEt-.l,W«AVE;  var.  Waive  ».2  Weize, 
var.  Wash  ;  .Sc  var.  Wise  v. 

Wojack,  earlier  form  of  Woodchuck. 

1796  S.  Hearmk  yanrH.  N.  Octan  377  The  Wejack  and 
Skunk  are  never  found  in  the  Northern  Indian  country. 
Ibo  J.  Richardson  Fauna  Bor.-Amcr.  I.  5a. 

Wek,  obs.  form  of  Weak  a. 

Weka  (we-ka,  w^-ki,  wf-ka).  Also  waika. 
[Maori,  so  named  from  iu  cry.]  The  native  name 
for  the  flightless  rails  Ocydromus  aus/ralis  aiul 
0.  brachypterus  of  New  Zealand.  Also  called 
weka  rail. 

iSts  E.  J.  Wakefield  Adv.  New  Zealand  II.  iv.  95  Two 
young  tveka^  or  wood-hens,  about  as  l.-irge  as  sparrows. 
1851  Zoologist  X.  3400  The  eggs  of. .  the  Weka  {.Ocydromus), 
obtained  in  the  Middle  Island,  New  Zealand.  1873  Ihis 
Ser.  ni.  (1874)  IV.  97  Wood  or  Maori  Hen.  Weka.  i90« 
Wtstm.  Gai.  20  Jan.  9/a  The  weka  rails  are  also  flightless. 
1014  Ckamb.  "Jml.  Nov.  751/1  The  weka.. is  very  common 
throughout  the  New  Zealand  bush. 

t  Weke,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  ON.  veku,  veku, 
obi.  case  of  v«kva  moisture.]     Moisture ;  liquid. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4698  Tilmen . .  Als  (lai  war  won  l^air  sede 
had  saun,  Bot  alkin  weke  it  was  wit-draun.  Ibid.  11215 
He  }»at  J>e  walud  wand  moght  ger  In  a  night  leif  and  fruit 
ber,  Witvlen  weke  or  enh  a-bute.  Ibid.  34453  Bot  als  ferr- 
sum  i  moght  reke.  To  kis  \i2.\.  tre  was  blodi  weke. 

Weke,  olis  f.  Weak,  WEEK.f*.,  Wick  sb^  ;  var. 
Week:«/.  Weket.-ett.obs.fr. Wicket.  Wekid, 
-it,  Wekir,  obs.  ff.  Wicked,  Wicker.  Wekke, 
var.  Vecke  Obs.,  WiCK  a.  Wekked,  Wekker, 
Wekyt,  obs.  ff.  Wicked,  Wicker,  Wicket. 

"Wei :  see  Wal,  Weel  1,  Well. 

"Wei,  obs.  contraction  of  we  will, 

1677  C  D'.\vESANT  Circe  IV.  ii.  35  Let  him  dye,  to  his 
groans  w'el  dance  and  w'el  sing. 

Wel-adaie.-aday.etc. :  seeWsLLADAT.  Wel- 
ans  (-anya),  -ly,  Sc  var.  ff.  Villains  a.,  -ly. 
Obs.  Welany,  obs.  Sc  f.  Villainy.  Welawei, 
-way,  etc.,  Welawo:  sccWellaway,  Wellawo. 

Welawylle,  -wynne  :  see  Wella  adv. 

Welbede,  -bode,  obs.  forms  of  Woobut. 

Wei  bego;n,  bigoo  :  see  Well  bkgonb. 

Welch,  obs.  form  of  Welsh. 

Welcome  (we-lkam),  ii.l,  int.,  and  a.  Forms : 
a.  I  wilcuma  (wiloymo),  2-3  wiloume,  (3  wil- 
kume),  6  Sc.  wyletim,  wylcome  ;  I  wyloume, 
wyloyme,  3  wuloume,  3-5  woloome.  &.  2-3,  5 
■welcume,  3-4  wel  come,  3-6  wel-oome,  wel- 
cum,  4  welkum,  4-7  weloom  (5  Sc.  veloom),  7 
well  come  (7  Sc.  weiUcome),  7-8  well-oome, 
3-  welcome.  [Origin.illy  OE.  wilcuma  (f.  wil-, 
will-  will,  desire,  pleasure  +  cuma  comer,  guest)  = 
OHG.  willicomo,  MHG.  and  MLG.  willekome, 
-kume  (whence  OF.  wilecome),  with  subsequent 
alteration  of  the  first  element  to  wel-  Well  adv., 
and  identification  of  the  second  with  the  imperative 
or  infinitive  of  the  verb  come,  under  the  influence 
of  OF.  bien  venu,  bien  veigniez,  L.  bene  venisti, 
bene  venias,  etc,  and  possibly  of  the  Scand.  forms 
given  below. 

Parallel  developments  appear  in  the  cognate  languages, 
either  with  retention  of  the  original  form  of  the  first  element, 
and  reduction  or  extension  of  the  second,  as  in  older  G. 
•wille-,  tviilkumim),  -komm,  G.  ivillkomm,  LG.  zuitlkAm, 
^IDu.  wittecomen,  MLG.  wiilekomen  (LG.  vjillkatiten), 
MHG.  ■willeckomen,  -komen  (G.  tviltkommen),  or  with  sub- 
stitution of  'wet.  for  vjil',  as  in  MDu-  tvellecome  (Du.  wel- 
jkom),  -comen;  also  MhG.  ■wolkor/ieft,'WFns.'wc?i&om.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  the  ON.  vetkominn  (Norw.  vstkomen; 
MSw.  7'el-,  valkomin,  Sw.  vdl-.  Da.  velkomrtteti)  is  an  in- 
dependent formation  or  the  result  of  LG.  and  Romanic 
influence. 

The  occasional  ME.  forms  in  ivcU  may  represent  either 
the  southern  vjul-  from  tifyl-,  ivil-,  or  the  Wf/ which  appears 
as  a  variant  of  wel  Well  adv.] 

f  A  .1.  One  whose  coming  is  pleasing  or  desirable ; 
an  acceptable  person  or  thing.     Obs.  (OE.  only.) 

Beowulf  \?>()^  He..cwael>  l^aet  wilcuman  Wedera  leodum 
sca)>an  scirhame  to  scipe  foron.  C900  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  ix. 
(1890)  290  Me  is,  cwa;3  neo,  J>in  cyme  on  miclum  6once ;  & 
bu  eart  leof  wilcuma  [L.  et  bene  venisti],  a  1000  Kiddles 
IX.  II  (Gr.)  Ic.  .ha:le^um  bodije  wilcumena  fela  wot>e  ininre. 
B.  In  predicative  use,  passing  into  adj. 

2.  Of  a  person  :  Acceptable  as  a  visitor,  com- 
panion, etc. ;  also  in  phrase  to  make  (a  person) 
welcome. 

a.  Beowulf  ^88  ^esaja  him  eac  wordum,  )7aet  hie  sint 
wilcuman  Denii^a  leodum.  a  1000  Cxdnion's  Satan  617 
(Gr.)  §e  sind  wilcuman  I  ga(S  in  wuldres  leoh'.  to  heofona 
rice,  c  laos  Lav.  8528  Wulcume  aert  bu  lulius.  /bid.  xs995 
Maerling  J>u  aert  wilcume.  aiaxs  Ancr.  R.  394  Biturn  (Je 
and  cum  ajean,  wilkume  schaltu  been  me.  c  1300  Beket 
(Percy  Soc)  1265  For  ther  nere  hi  no^t  welcome :  for  the 
schame  bifore,  And  the  desclandre  of  Seint  Thomas,  c  1440 
Promfi,  I'arv,  lyilr  Welcome,  exce/ttus.  c  1560  A.  Scott 
Poems  (S.T.S.)  xxvii.  38  Quhen  schow  growia  mcik  and 
tame,  Scho  salbe  wylcome  hame. 

fi.  a  i>oo  Vices  ff  Virtues  99  5if  3ar  cumi>  ani  l>oht  o^er 
aoi  word  a  godes  half  bie  bied  hire  swiSe  welcume.    a  la^o 
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0-w!  ^  Night.  1600  Vor  (lan  ic  am  lilre  wel  welcume.  lao? 
R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  10456  pe  king..vel  adoun  akne..To  ^e 
erchebisRopes  fet.  ,&  sede  leue  fader  wel  come  mote  t>ou  be, 
tf  1350  Will.  PaUme  3148  5^  ben  welcom  to  me  bi  crist  )>at 
me  made.  £^1386  Chaucer  Sotfipn.  T.  103  Algates  wel 
come  be  ye,  by  my  fey.  ci^ooDestr.  Troy  (^yyi  He. .was 
welcom  I-wis  to  the  weghes  all,  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng. 
ccxlii.  276  And  no  creature  warned  that  feste,  but  alle  were 
welcome,  a  1533  Bernebs  Huon  Ixviii.  235  They  that  gyue 
are  euer  welcome.  1551  Crowley  Pleas.  <V  Pain  597  In 
dede,  very  many  do  him  entertayne  Lyke  as  there  were 
none  more  welcome  then  he,  1607  Shaks.  Timon  i.  ii.  23 
Timo,  O  Apermantus,  you  are  welcome.  Aper.  No :  You 
shall  not  make  me  welcome :  I  come  to  haue  thee  thrust  me 
out  of  doores.  1667  M.  Poole  Dialogue  150  And  the  oftner 
they  come  to  him,  the  welconier  they  are.  1687  A.  Lovell 
tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  11.  83  Since  for  a  little  money  all  are 
welcom,  one  may  eat  as  many  as  he  pleases.  1749  Fiei.dino 
Tom  Jones  w.  i,  Harlequin.. was  always  welcome  on  the 
Stage,  1849  James  Woodman  iv,  Lord  Chartley  and  his 
friends  were  right  welcome.  189a  Photogr.  Ann.  II,  635 
Visitors  from  abroad.. are  always  welcome. 
b.  In  attributive  use. 
1579  ToMSOM  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  901/1  When  we  shall 
see  them.. bee  in  credit  and  be  the  welcomest  men  in  the 
world  which  fight  against  God  and  his  trueth.  1718  Prior 
Solomon  1.  312  They. .with  full  Mirth  receive  the  welcome 
Guest.  1829  SouTHEY^/r  7".  il/i7rtf  (1831)1.  240  The  kindest 
host,  the  welcomest  guest,  zooa  IVestni.  Gaz.  27  Jan.  8/3 
A  heartily-welcome  member  of  the  family, 

3.  Of  a  thing :  Acceptable,  agreeable,  pleasing. 
f  To  be  evil  welcome  :  to  be  badly  received. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  ?48i9  His  presand  welcum  was  and  he, 
Als  bringand  wont  was  to  be.  ^1375  Ibid.  10276  (Kairf.) 
Thyne  offeryng  he^er  is  welcome.  1570  Foxe  A.  Sf  M. 
(1583)  1620/1  As  for  death,  if  it  come  welcome  bee  it.  1579 
ToMsoN  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  69/2  Dogs  that  barke  against 
the  seruants  of  God,  seeking  nothing  so  much  as  to.  .cause 
their  doctrine  to  be  euill  welcome.  1654  Cockaine  Dianea 
I,  ii.  47  Knowing  a  full  Relation  will  come  the  welcommest 
to  me.  1657  in  yeriiey Metn.  (1894)  III.  304  A  few  instruc- 
tions would  have  beene  welcome.  1758  Johnson  Idler  No. 
I  F  II  Praise  is  not  so  welcome  to  the  Idler  asguiet.  1821 
Scott  Kenilw.  vii,  I  think  fetters  of  gold  are  like  no  other 
fetters — they  are  ever  the  weightier  the  welcomer.  1838 
LvTTON  Alice  i.  tx,  This  letter  was  by  no  means  welcome. 
1851  Carlyi.e  Sterling  i,  i.  Human  Portraits,  faithfully 
drawn,  are  of  all  pictures  the  welcomest  on  human  walls. 

Phrases.  1598  Fergusson  ScProv.  (S.T.S.)  52  Of  untym- 
ous  persons.  He  is  as  welcome  as  water  in  a  rivin  ship.  He 
is  as  welcome  as  snawin  harvest.  1659  Howell  Lex.,Prov.f 
Engl.  Prov.  \.  ii/i  As  welcome  as  water  into  ones  .shoes.  As 
welcome  as  Flowers  in  May.  1671  T.  Hunt  Abeced.  28 
Scholast.-go  As  welcome  as  Snow  in  the  Harvest, 
b.  In  attributive  use. 

1577  B.  GooGE  Heresbaclis  Husb.  iv.  189b,  Till  the  swallow 
with  her  appearing,  promise  a  welcommer  season.  1596 
Shaks.  i  Hen,  /K,  i.i.  66  And  he  hath  brought  vs  smooth 
and  welcome  newes.  ?i62a  Fletcher  Laves  Cure  v.  iii, 
Why  this,  .will  be  A  welcomer  present  to  our  Master  Philip 
Than  the  return  from  his  Indies.  1660  Boyle  New  Exp. 
rhys.  Mech.  xxxvil.  309  The  People,  upon  a  very  well-come 
Occasion  testified  their  Joy  by  numerous  Bon-fires.  1697 
Drvden  j^neis  i.  244  The  Trojans,  worn  with  Toils,  and 
spentwith  Woes,  Leap  on  thewelcome  Land.  1760  Fawkes 
tr.  Anacreo7i  Introd.  p.  vi,  A  Person  of  Anacreon's  Cha- 
racter must.. meet  wiin  a  welcome  Reception  wherever  Wit 
and  Pleasure  were  esteemed.  1839  Fr.  A.  Kemble  Resid. 
in  Georgia  (1863)  49  Pork  and  bacon  would  prove  a  most 
welcome  addition  to  their  farinaceous  diet.  1916  Contemp. 
Rev.  Dec,  686  There  are  many  other  welcome  signs  of  the 
drawing  together  of  the  Churches. 

4.  Freely  permitted  or  allowed,  cordially  invited, 
{to  do  or  to  have  something). 

13. .  Seuyn  Sages  (W.)  3822  He  bad  them  say,  That  thai 
war  welkum  alway  To  soiorn  in  that  same  cete.  c  1400 
Sc.  Trojan  War  (Horstm.)  11.  1924  To  get  )>at  golde.. 
Thai  said  he  suld  be  richt  welcume.  ^  1475  RatifCoil^ear 
71  Forsuith  thow  suld  be  wel-cum  to  pas  hame  with  me. 
1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  {1B40)  40  They  were  very 
welcome,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  go.  1729  P.  Walkden 
Diary  (1866)  40,  I  told  him  he  was  welcome  to  have  the 
lend  of  it  till  Martinmas.  1840  Dickens  OldC.  Shop  xxv, 
You're  very  welcome  to  pass  another  night  here.  1861 
Palmerston  in  Autob.  Ld.  C.  Paget  (1896)  Pref.  p.  vii, 
I  must  have  20  or  24  Iron-cased  ships— you  are  quite  wel- 
come to  have  40  or  48.  1882  '  Edna  Lyall  '  Donovan  xviii, 
He's  welcome  to  call  me  what  he  pleases. 

b.  And  welcome ^  added  to  a  statement  to  imply : 
And  he  is  (you  are,  etc.)  freely  permitted  or 
cordially  invited  to  do  so,  to  have  it,  or  the  like, 

X49X  Act  J  Hen.  Vlly  c.  22  Preamble,  He  may  suerly  comme 
hedir  and  welcome.  156a  J.  Hevwood  Prov.  <5-  Epigr, 
(1867)  104  So  lo :  now  eate  and  welcome  neighbour  (quoth 
lie).  1609  Shaks.  Per.  11.  iv.  22,  i.  Lord.  Lord  Helllcane, 
a  word.  Hell.  With  me?  and  welcome,  happy  day  my 
Lords.  X7S5  Man  No.  39.  5  And  if  this  be  done,  let  them 
judge  and  welcome.  1764  Museum  Rust.  IIL  136  On  the 
continent  let  them  use  the  scythe  and  wtlcome,  because 
tliere  tlieir  weather  Is  not  so  unsettled  as  ours.  1836  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Traill  Backzv.  Canada  75  Here  are  some  cakes;. . 
take  'em,  and  welcome.  1869  Lowell  Study  Wind.  (1871)  a 
Burgoyne  may  surrender  and  welcome. 

c.  Freely  offered  or  open  to  all.  7wnce'Use. 
177a  Pennant  Tour  Scot.  (1774)  364  My  hall  was  filled 

with  my  friends  and  kindred  :.  .and  hecatombs  of  beeves 
and  deer  covered  my  rude  but  welcome  tables. 

C.  5.  Used  in  the  vocative  as  a  form 'of  address 
to  a  visitor  or  guest ;  hence  as  int.^  serving  as  an 
expression  of  good  will  or  pleasure  at  the  coming 
of  a  person.  (Sometimes  addressed  to  a  thing 
personified  or  quasi-personified.) 

a.  c 890  W.«rferth  tr.  Gregory* s  Dial.  276  He  ongan., 
Jjus  cwe^an :  '  wilcuman  la,  mine  hlafordas,  wilcuman  la, 
mine  hlafordas  !'  ^950  LindisJ.  Gosp,  Matt.  xxv.  23  Euge, 
wilcymo.  c  1100  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  igi/13  Euax,  wil- 
cume,    e  laos  Lay,  22485  Wulcume  sire  Arour,  wilcume 
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lauerd  [c  1*7$  wolcomej.  1500-ao  Dunbar  Poems  Ixxv,  51 
Now  tak  me  be  the  hand,  Wylcum  !  my  golk  of  maireiand. 
1568  Henryson's  Orpheus  9f  Eurydice  i55(Bannatyne  MS.) 
Fair  weill  my  place.  .And  wylcum  woddis  wyld. 

/5.  c  1150  De  Vita  et  Miraculis  S.  Go<irici  Heremitse  de 
Finchate  (Surtees)  306  Dixit  enim  ha;c  verba  Anglica.. 
'  Welcume,  Simund ;  welcume,  Simund  '.  a  1240  Saivles 
Warde  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  259  A  sei"3  warschipe,  welcume, 
Hues  luue.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8168  Alsuith  sum  he  \>z.\.  king 
had  knaun.  He  said,  '  sir  welcum  to  J>in  aun  '.  136a  Lancl. 
J\  PI.  A.  XII.  62  Al  hayl,  quod  on  Jjo,  and  I  answered,  wel- 
come and  with  whom  be  je.  a  1450  Mirk's  Fes:ial  223 
Welcom,  my  swete  son  and  cosyn.  c  1520  Skelton  Magny/. 
920  What !  whom  haue  we  here,  Jenkyn  Joly?  Nowe  wel- 
com, by  the  God  holy  !  1552  Huloet,  Welcome  euen  with 
all  my  herte,  optato  aduenisti.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  ii.  i. 
92  Faire  Princesse,  welcom  to  the  Court  of  Nauar.  1656 
Cowley  Misc.  ji  Welcome  learn'd  Cicero,  whose  blest 
Tongue  and  Wit  Preserves  Romes  greatness  yet.  1702 
RowE  Tamerl.  I.  i,  Wellcome  !  thou  worthy  partner  of  my 
laurels.  1766  Goldsm.  Vicar  W.  xii,  Welcome,  welcome, 
Moses  I  well,  my  boy,  what  haue  you  brought  us  from  the 
fair  ?  184a  Macaulav  Lays,  Horatius  H,  Now  welcome, 
welcome,  Sextus  1  Now  welcome  to  thy  home  !  1865  Swin- 
burne Chastelard  ii.  i.  76  Look,  Here  come  my  riddle- 
readers.  Welcome  all.  1879  Tennyson  Falcon  (1884)  105 
Welcome  to  this  poor  cottage,  my  dear  lady. 

b.  To  bidj  wish  (a  person)  welcome  {home) :  to 
tell  (him)  that  he  is  gladly  received  {home  or  as  a 
guest,  etc.). 

c  lyjs  Cursor  M.  15060  (Fairf.)  |?e  resceyues  Hne  awen 
folk  &  biddis  welcome  hame  [Gott.  and  biddes  J>e  welcum 
hame].  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  i.  i.  201  Wife,  bid  these 
gentlemen  welcome  :  come,  we  haue  a  hot  Venison  pasty  to 
dinner.  1720  N.  Klundell  Diary  (1895)  162  My  Wife  sent 
Ned  Howerd  to  Wooton  to  wish  my  Lady  well-come-home. 
C,  The  word  *  welcome'  displayed  in  letters, 
187a  March.  Dufferin  Canad.  Jrnl.  (i8gi)  42  The  rooms 
were  ornamented  with  '  welcomes  '  and  wreaths  of  maple. 

6.  t  Welcome  lo  our  house^  a  name  for  the  Cypress 
Spurge,  Euphorbia  Cyparissias,  Also  Welcome* 
home-husband. 

1597  Gerarde  Herbal  ii.  cxxxii.  407  The  fifth  [is  called  in 
Englisli]  Cypresse  Spurge,  or  among  women,  Welcome  to 
our  house.  1665  Lovell  Herball  (ed.  2)  465  Welcome  to 
our  house,  see  Cypres  spurge.  1828  Carr  Craven  Gloss.^ 
IVelcome'home'husbaud,  Cypress  Spurge. 
Welcome  (we-lkam),  sb.^  [f.  prec.  or  next. 
Cf-  Du.  welkom,  G.  willkomm,  MHG.  willekum.'] 
1.  An  assurance  to  a  visitor  or  stranger  that  he  or 
she  is  welcome;  a  pleasant  or  hearty  greeting  or 
reception  given  to  a  person  on  arrival  at  a  house 
or  other  place. 
To  outstay,  or  overstay,  one's  welcome :  see  the  vbs. 
1525  Bernkrs  Froiss.  (1812)  11.  433  She  had  neuer  before 
ben  at  Parys,  therfore  the  burgesses  of  Parys  gaue  her  her 
welcome  [Fr.  Si  luy  deuoient  les  bourgeois  de  Paris  sa  bien 
venue].  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  v.  i.  111  And  to  thee,  and  thy 
Company,  I  bid  A  hearty  welcome.  i6n  —  Wint.  T.  iv. 
iv,  560  Me  thinkes  I  see  Leontes  opening  his  free  Armes,  and 
weeping  His  welcomes  forth.  1649  J.  Taylor  [Water  P.) 
Wand.  Wonders 0/ West  15  A  house,  .where  I  tooke  a  wel- 
come, a  supper  and  a  bed,  till  the  next  morning.  X703  Earl 
Orrery  As  yon  find  it  11,  i.  20  I'll  promise  you  nothing  but 
an  English-Dinner,  and  an  English- Welcome.  1757  Dyer 
Fleece  1.  123  Uhe  little  smiling  cottage,  where  at  eye  He 
meets  his  rosy  children  at  thedoor,  Prattling  their  wel- 
comes. 1814  BviiON  Lara  I.  vii,  Warm  was  his  welcome 
to  the  haunts  of  men.  X846  Mrs.  A,  Marsh  Father  Dnrcy 
II.  xiv.  242  That  he  was  the  friend  beloved  by  Everard, 
was  sufficient  to  insure  him  a  welcome  from  Evelyn.  1847 
Mary  How itt  Balla/ts  144  Then  the  abbot  he  j^rayed  them 
all  be  still,  And  let  their  welcomes  wait.  X874  Green  Sliort 
Hist.  iii.  §  6.  145  The  welcome  of  the  townsmen  made  up,, 
for  the  ill-will. .of  both  clergy  and  monks. 

b,  trans/,  (esp.  with  adj's.)  A  greeting  or  recep- 
tion of  an  unpleasant  or  unsatisfactory  nature. 

a  X548  Hall  Chron. i  Edw.  /^Usso)  39  \  ^^^  when  they 
aproched  the  toune,  the  artillarie  beganne  to  shote...This 
welcome  semed  very  straung  to  kyng  Edward,  ponderynge 
together  yestardayes  promise,  and  ihisdayesdoynge.  c  x6oo 
T.  Post  Topogr.  Ace.  Cunningham  (Maitl.  Club)  10  Bot 
Yallace  with  a  veill  armed  companey  gifs  them  a  very  hote 
uelcome.  1633  T.  Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  \.  xii.  78  The  I  nvaders 
finding  so  ill  a  welcome,  returned.  X72S  P.  Walkdes  Diary 
(1S66)  II  We.. then  went  on  to  Mr.  Jolly's,  where  we  met 
but  with  a  cold  welcome. 

t  c.  A  Special  award  in  a  lottery,  made  to  the 
persons  first  drawing  lots  or  blanks  on  the  opening 
day  or  on  each  of  the  subsequent  days.   Obs. 

X567  (.•\ug.)  Proclam.  Gen.  Lottery  (Arch.  BodL  F.  c.  11, 
fol,  108),  The  first  person  to  whome  any  Lot  shall  happen, 
shal  haue  for  his  welcome .  .the  value  of  fiftie  poundes  ster- 
ling. Ibid.,  The  Second.. shall  haue.. for  his  welcome., 
thinie  pounds.  x6a4  Capt.  J.  Smith  Virginia  iv.  ii3  Wel- 
comes. -■  To  him  that  first  shall  be  drawne  out  with  a  blanke, 
looCrownes.  Ibid.  119  The  prizes,  welcomes,  and  rewards, 
shall  be  payed  in  ready  Mony,  Plate,  or  other  goods, 

2.  Welcome  home^  entertainment  provided  to 
celebrate  the  return  home  of  a  person ;  also,  e.K- 
pressions  of  greeting  made  at  a  person's  home- 
coming.    Also  tramf. 

1530  TiNDALE  Answ.  More  iv.  ii.  Wks.  (1572)  323/1  As 
wlien  we  call  one  that  is  new  come  home  to  breakfast  and  set 
a  Capon  before  him  and  say,  this  is  your  welcome  home.  1578 
H.  WoTTON  Courtlie  Controv.  296  She  had  good  prouision 
of  embracings,  &  wanton  toyes,  to  feast  him  at  his  welcome 
home.  X603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  viii.  vii.  776  Sylla 
of  Carthage,  upon  my  returne  to  Rome,  after  I  had  bene 
long  absent,  invited  me  to  a  supper  for  my  welcome  home. 
1637  Rutherford  Lei.  to  %  Kennedy  Lett.  (1664)  186  Our 
little  inch  of  time- suffering  is  not  worthy  of  our  first  night's 
welcome-home  to  heaven.  1680  Lady  Russell  Let.  6  Mar. 
(1807)  3,  I  am  very  earnest  to  hear,,  .how  my  brother  is  after 
his  journey,  and  melancholy  welcome  home.    1885  *  Mrs. 
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Alexander'  Valerie^  Fate  ii,  '  I  hope  Madeleine  has  not 
forgotten  my  fire,'  murmured  Miss  Riddcll,  as  she  walked. . 
down  the  Champs  Elysccs.  '  Such  evenings  as  these  one 
wants  a  welcome  home.' 

b.  Sc.  (See  quots.) 
1808  Jamieson,  Welcottte-katm^  the  repast  presented  to  a 
bride,  when  she  enters  the  house  of  a  bridegroom.  1818 
Edin.  Mag.  Nov,  415'!  On  Monday  evening,  just  about 
gloamin,  the  husbands  and  wives  of  the  village  assemble  at 
the  house  of  the  newly-married  couple,  to  celebrate  the  wel- 
come hame,  by  a  good  drink  and  funny  craclt. 

3.  Hearty  or  hospitable  reception  of  a  stranger  or 
guest. 

1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  ni.  i,  26  Small  cheere  and  great 
welcome,  makes  a  merrie  feast.  1596  —  Tarn.  Shr.  Ind.  i. 
103  Go  sirra,  take  them  to  the  Butterie,  And  giue  them 
friendly  welcome  euerie  one.  1641  Nicholas  Papers  (Cam- 
den) I.  39  It  will  much  depend  uppon  what  assurance  of 
welcome  we  shall  have  from  home  in  more  then  beare  words. 
1845  LiNGARD  Anglo-Saxon  Ch.  I.  iii.  137  Edilwalch,  king 
of  Sussex,  received  him  ^Wilfrid]  with  welcome.  1859 
Tennyson  Enid  387  A  youth,  that  following  with  a  costrel 
bore  The  means  of  goodly  welcome,  flesh  and  wine.  1879  — 
Falcon  {1884)  105  And  welcome  turns  a  cottage  to  a  palace. 

4.  A  welcoming  salute.     Also  attrib. 

1615  R.  Cocks  Diary  {Yi^Sd,  Soc.)  I.  63  TheDuch  envited 
the  King  of  Firando  abord  their  ship,  and  gave  hym  3  pec. 
ordinance  for  a  wellcom.  1808  Scott  Mann.  i.  ix,  The 
gunner  held  his  linstock  yare,  Kor  welconie-shot  prepar'd. 
Ibid.  r.  X,  The  cannon  from  the  ramparts  glanced,  And 
thundering  welcome  gave. 

1 5,  Powder  of  welcome  i  a  medicament  for  the  eyes. 

The  origin  is  obscure  :  ivelcome  is  merely  a  rendering  of  the 
name  used  in  the  orig.  L.  of  the  quot.  1541,  viz.  pulvis  ben* 
vennti.  Cf.  Treasure  of  Poors  Men  (1540)  8  '  Of  pouder 
called  Bonauenture'. 

1541  R.  Covu^^XiGuydon*s  Form.  Y  i  h,  Fyfthly  is  put  the 
powdre  of  welcome,  of  myne  owne  makynge  for  all  spottes 
of  the  eyes. 

Welcome  (we-lkam),  vX  Forms:  a.  i  (se)- 
•wilcumian,  wylcumian,  3  wil-,  wulcumen, 
wolcume,  4  wolcome.  ^.  \  -wellcumian,  2  wel- 
ciimien,  3  -cumen,  4-5  weloum,  -kum  (5  whell- 
cwm,  Sc.  veloum) ;  3-5  ^?-dlconie  (6-7  /.  /, 
-commed),  [Originally  OE.  wikumian^  {.  wil- 
cuma  Welcome  i-J.l,  with  later  alteration  of  the 
first  element  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  noun.] 

1.  trans.  To  greet  (a  person)  with  *  welcome! ' ; 
to  receive  (a  visitor)  gladly  and  hospitably ;  to 
accord  a  friendly  reception  to  ;  to  make  welcome. 

a.  c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  v.  47  Jif  xe  J»aet  an  do3  t>aet 
jc  eowre  jebroSra  wylcumiaj?.  c  1000  jElfric  Saints'  Lives 
liL  507  And  basilius  sende  sona  him  to-^eanes  and  hine 
wylcumode.  crisos  Lay.  17098  J>e  king..ut  him  gon  ride 
..to  wulcumen  MxrUn.  axxyi  Owl  9f  Might.  440  pe  lilie 
mid  hire  faire  wlite  wolcomej*  {Jesus  MS.  welcumel>j  irie. 
£■1300  Beket  (Percy  Soc.)  6^3  That  folc  to  him  drou?  And 
wolcome  him  and  makede  (este.  c  1350  Will.  Paleme  4290 
And  worjjili  hire  he  wolcomed  wen  he  hire  mette. 

5.  c  1000 in  £''*^/.  ^/«(/fVMVIII.  478  Daet  folc.  wcHcumiajj 
Fenix.  cxt6o  Ags.  Gosp.  (Hatton)  Matt.  v.  47  Jyf  ^e  J>at 
an  do5  bsEt  Tfi  eowre  jebroSre  welcumieS.  ciz^Gen.  <(■ 
Ex.  1396  And  laban  cam  to  Sat  wclle  ner,  fairer  welcumede 
he  3er  cliezer.  ci^o  Beket  6g6  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  126  pat 
folk  sonc  to  him  drov3  And  welcomeden  him.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  4015  He  welcumd  iacoh  selli  fair,  He  wist  he  was  his 
fader  air.  13..  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  3850  Dame,  in  hert  I  am 
sary,  That  we  baue  noght  al  ful  plenti,  To  welkum  swilk 
a  lord  als  he.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troyius  v.  840  Criseyde,  at 
shorte  wordes  for  to  telle,  Welcomed  him,  ancl  doun  by  hir 
him  sette.  c  1400  Ri4le  St.  Benet  (verse)  2411  For  to  welcum 
with  wordes  fre  Euyr-ilk  man  in  J>er  degre.  ^1450  Merlin 
XXV.  447  [They  ride]  till  thei  come  to  logres  the  thirde  day, 
and  ther  were  thei  richely  welcomed.  1530  Pai.sgr.  779/1, 
I  welcome  with  wordes  or  gentyll  intreatyng.  Je  Hen- 
uiengne.  1557  Tusser  ioo  Points  Husb.^  July  x,  Then 
welcome  thy  haruest  folke,  seruauntes  and  all :  with  mirth 
and  good  chere,  let  them  furnish  thine  hall.  1603  Knolles 
Hist.  Twr^j  (1638)  49  The  yong  Emperor,  .welcommed  him 
full  sore  against  his  will.  1659  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden) 
IV.  130  Almost  eucry  body  would  welcome  the  King  and 
not  a  few  expect  him.  1785,  X73a  [see  Speed  v.  10  dj.  1849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  195  He  would  have  found  that 
the  nation  was  not  yet  prepared  to  welcome  an  armed  de- 
liverer from  a  foreign  country.  1874  Green  Short  Hist, 
vii.  §  6.  405  The  exi!<Kl  merchants  of  Ant  werp  were  welcomed 
by  the  merchants  of  London. 

b.  Const,  to,  into  (a  place).  Also  with  advs.  of 
place,  as  ashore,  bcuk,  up ;  esp.  to  welcome  home. 

c  1S05  Lav.  10957  He  nom  for3  rihtes  six  wise  cnihtes,  to 
Custance  heom  sende,  &  wllcumede  hine  to  londe.  1x1300 
Cursor  M.  15060  pe  recciues  \>\n  aun  folk,  And  welcums  J>e 
hame,  a  1380  S.  Bernard  1039  in  Horstm.  Altcigl,  Leg. 
(1878)  58/2  pe  erchebisshop  a^ein  him  sent  A  worH  clerk  of 

food  eutent,  Him  to  welcome  curteisiichc  In  to  Jjat  ilke 
isschopriche.  at^iP  Mirk's  Festial  115  Welcomyng  hym 
wyth  songe  into  b*  chirch,  as  \>a.y  welcomet  hym  syngyng 
into  J>e  cyte  of  lerusalem.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  II I^  iv.  iv. 
439  And  there  they  hull,  expecting  but  the  aide  Of  Buck- 
ingham, to  welcome  them  ashore,  ibid.  v.  iii.  260  Your 
wiues  shall  welcome  home  the  Conquerors.  z6io  Holland 
Camdeit's  Brit.  71  Probus  was  welcommed  into  Britaine. 
x6a9  Milton  Christ's  Nativ.  18  Hast  thou  no. .solemn 
strein,  To  welcom  him  to  this  his  new  abode. .  ?  1797  Jane 
Austen  Sense  Sf  Sens,  vi.  They  were  interrupted,  .by  the 
entrance  of  their  landlord,  who  called  to  welcome  them  to 
Barton.  1894  Lady  M.  Verney  Verney  Mem.  III.  293  No 
one  welcomed  him  back  with  the  womanly  love  which 
mother  and  sister  would  have  lavished  upon  him. 
C.  fig.  Also  with  in, 
1593  Shaks.  Rich.  11^  11.  it.  7  Yet  I  know  no  cause  Why 
I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  greefe.  1599  Shaks.  etc. 
Pass.  Pilgr.  199  For  she  [the  larkl  doth  welcome  daylight 
with  her  ditte.  1785  Cowpek  Task  iv.  41  So  let  us  welcome 
peaceful  ev'ning  in. 
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d.  Const,  to  (an  entertainment). 
1634  Sir  T.   Herbert  Trav.  51   Our  Ambassadour,  the 
Gentlemen  his  followers  and  Sea-captaines  were  welcommed 
to  a  very  neat  and  curious  Banquet. 

2,  To  greet  or  receive  with  (or  by)  something 
(esp.  of  an  unpleasant  nature). 

1590  Shaks.  Com,  Err.  iv.  iv.  38,  Iam..driuen  out  of 
doores  with  it  \sc,  a  beating]  when  I  goe  from  home,  wel- 
com'd  home  with  it  when  I  returne.  i6n  Bible  Transl. 
Pre/.Tx  Zeale  to  promote  the  common  good.,  is  welcommed 
with  suspicion  in  stead  of  loue,  and  with  emulation  in  stead 
of  thankes.  1639  Du  Verger  tr.  Cavius'  Admir.  Events  2 
Venon..at  his  returne  found  himselfe  welcomed  with  two 
disasters.  1633  J.  1"aylor  (Water  P.)  Certain  Trav.  13 
Good  Mrs.  Martin  who  welcom'd  me  with  good  whit  wine. 
1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom.  Forest  i,  If  you  return  within 
an  hour  you  will  be  welcomed  by  a  brace  of  bullets. 

3.  a.  To  greet  heartily  or  joyfully  (the  return  of 
a  person,  etc.). 

1697  Drvden  Virg.  Ceorg.  11.  761  His  little  Children  climb- 
ing for  a  Kiss,  Welcome  their  Father's  late  Return  at  Night. 
181S  Shelley -4/aj-/£?r  283  Thy  sweet  mate  will,  .welcome 
thy  return  with  eyes  Bright  in  the  lustre  of  their  own  fond 
joy.  1870  Bryant  Iliad  v.  191  Since  he  no  more  should 
welcome  their  return  From  war. 

b.  To  greet  with  pleasure  the  coming  or  occurring 
of  (an  event,  etc.). 

1856  Trovde  Hist.  Eng.  I.u.  131  He. .would  have  wel- 
comed an  escape  from  the  dilemma  perhaps  as  warmly  as 
Henry  would  have  welcomed  it  himself.  1874  Green  Short 
Hist.  ii.  §  3. 68  The  religious  movement  ..was  welcomed  with 
an_  almost  passionate  fanaticism.  1884  Gilmour  Mongols 
xvii,  207  Such.,  difficulties,  .are  welcomed.. as  subjects  of 
debate. 

t  Welcome,  z/.2  Obs,  rare.  [f.  Welcome  sb> 
and  a.'\    intr.   To  be  welcome. 

c  1450  Lovelich  Grail  xlii.  278, 280  Ful  lowde  to  hem  they 
gonne  to  Crye,  and  seide  *  welcometh  '  Al  An  liye. . '  Wef- 
cometh  '  quod  losephes  ful  Sekerlye. 

Welcomed  (wclkamd),  ppL  a,  [f.  Welcome 
v.^  +  -ED  1.]     Made  welcome  ;  gladly  received. 

1583  Melbancke/'A//o^/w«j  Cc  iij,  Philotimus,  my  wished 
frend,  and  welcomde  guest,  how  dost  thou  ?  16. .  W.  Bos- 
WORTH  Arcadius  9f  Sepliai.  553  This  [wound]  being  slighted 
'gan  to  fester  in,  And  having  got  a  newly  welcom'd  skin, 
Began  to  fester  more.  1816  Sherer  Notes  ^  Rejl.  Ramble 
Germany  45  A  man  who  had  been  drenched  by  the  very 
same  midnight  rain,  and.  .had  been  dried  by  the  same  wel- 
corned  sunbeams  as  myself. 

We'lcomeless,  a.  [f.  Welcome  sb.^  +  -less.] 
Without  a  welcome  ;  also,  unwelcome. 

1838  Lyttos  Alice  x.  lii^  Amidst  blank  and  welcomeless 
faces,  Maltravers  passed  mto  his  study.  1848  —  Hay  old 
V.  iii.  The  treasures  of  the  King  are  well  nigh  drained  in 
feeding  these  hungry  and  welcomeless  visitors. 

Welcomely  (we-lkamli),  adv,  [-LY  2.]  In  a 
welcome  manner,  cu  With  an  expression  or 
feeling  of  welcome ;  gladly,  hospitably. 

ax59S  Southwell  Hundred Medit.  {1873)  510,  I  shall,, 
find  the  gates . .  wide  open,  and . .  shall  be  welcomely  received. 
1631  Got'GE  God^s  Arrows  v.  g  16.  428  Amitie  with  such 
Kmgdomes  will  be  earnestly  desired,  and  welcomely  em- 
braced. 1649  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Wand.  Wonders  IVest 
9  There  I  stayd  till  the  next  day  noone,  being  well  and 
wellcomely  entertained.  1693  W.  Freke  Sel.  Ess.,  Art  0/ 
War  259  Such  an  Army  [Militia]  You  may  easily  Disband 
..and,  euery  Man  knowing  his  home  is  Welcomely  re- 
ceiued.  1776  in  J.  Rae  Adam  Smith  (1895)  26  [In  a  letter 
of  22nd  Rlay  1776. .the  Glasgow  Senatus  tell  the  Master 
and  Fellows  of  IJalliol  plainly  that  the  Scotch  students  had 
never  been]  'welcomely  received'  [at  Ballioi].  18x2  T. 
Chalmers  Mem.  (1850)  II.  xiv.  359,  I  have  been  very  kindly 
and  welcomelyentertained,  1884  Westmorland Gaz.  i  Nov. 
5/6  Both  were  welcomely  received  by  the  husband's  daughter. 
b.  In  a  manner  that  is  welcomed;  so  as  to  gratify 
or  please. 

1646  Sir  T.  Brownr  Pseud,  Ep.  in.  iv.  112  The  same  we 
meet  with  in  Juvenal,  who  by  an  handsome  and  metricall 
expression  more  welcomely  engrafts  it  in  our  junior  me- 
mories. z8i8  Ladv  ^ioKQAH  Autobiog.  (1859)  'oo  The  in- 
teresting guest  who  so  unexpectedly,  but  so  welcomely 
arrived.  1858  Cablvle  Fredk.  Gt,  x.  v.  (1873)  m-  258  His 
Portrait  (a  welcomely  good  one,  still  to  be  found  there). 
1874  Daily  News  2a  May  5  Upon  all  the  sun  shone  most 
welcomely, 

fWelcomen,  obs.  var.  Welcome  a.  2, 

Citoo  Harrow.  Hell  150  (Digby  MS.)  Welcome,  louerd, 
wel  pou  be, . .  fful  welcomen  art  ]>ou  ous.  x43a-So  tr.  Higden 
I.  409  If  thei  wasche  theire  feete,  thei  thenke  that  thej  be 
welle  com  men. 

We'lcomeness.  [-ness.]  The  state  of  being 
welcome  or  of  being  welcomed. 

i6ao  Swetnam  Arraigned  (iSZo)  61  Oh,  Madame,  I  haue 
such  welcomenesse  !  For  me,  whatis't?  i66ohovLE  Seraph. 
Loz'e  §  XXV.  (1700)  151  Yet  will  they  [sc.  our  joys]  really  still 
continue  new.. upon  the  scores  of  their  welcomness  and 
Freshness.  1768  Sterne  Sent.  Joum.  {1778)  I.  113  (Mon- 
triul)  The  poor  little  fellow  press'd  it  [the  snuff.box]  upon 
them  with  a  nod  of  welcomeness. .  Prenez  en^prenez^  said  he. 

Welcomer  (wclksmai).  [f.  W'elcome  1^.1  + 
-ek^.]  One  who,  or  something  which,  welcomes 
or  greets  (a  person  or  thing). 

j^..  Pol.  Rel,  ^  L.  Poems  (1903)  252  In  prima  porta., 
inuenient  tres  *  welcomeres  '  horribiles,  videlicet.. naked- 
nesse  Reminge  feblesse.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  i.  90 
Farewell,  thou  wofuU  welcommcr  of  glory.  i8s«  W.  Taylor 
in  Monthly  Rev.  LXVII.  529  Welcomers  of  libertinism,  but 
not  of  impudence.  18x9  C  Rose  Four  Years  S.  Africa  306 
Yes, — you  \sc.  a  sea-fowl]  are  a  fitting  welcomer  to  my 
country.  1850  J.  Struthers  Poet.  Wks.  I.ife,  p.  Ixix,  The 
welcome  was  acceptable,  though  the  welcomer  was  not  by 
any  means  promising  or  prepossessing.  1905  Sir  A.  Lvall 
Marq.  Dufferin  I.  vii,  266  They  were  received  by  a  con- 
course of  welcomers  and  a  profusion  of  banners. 
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Welcomingf  (we-lkamir)),  vbl  sb.  [(.  Wel- 
come z'-l^-iifGl.]  The  action  of  greeting  with 
welcome  or  of  making  welcome ;  a  welcome. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  2858  Hys  doghtyr  was  )>fs 
fyrste  Jjyng  Jjat  mette  hym  and  made  hym  welcomyng.  1390 
GowER  Con/.  1 1.  255  The  king  cam  with  his  knichtes  alle  And 
maden  him  glad  welcominge.  ci^ooLaud  Troy  Bk.  14460 
Thei . .  grete  the  kyng  with  wordes  curteis ;  And  he . .  thanked 
sone  her  wel-comyng.  c  1440  Generydes  392  He  came  anon 
withoute  taryeng.  And  curtesly  gaue  them  ther  welcomyng. 
iSaS  Berners  Froiss.  11.  clx.  177  And  to  his  welcomyng  to 
Dignon,  many  ladyes  and  damosels  were  come  thyder  to  se 
hym.  x6oo  J.  Pory  tr,  Leo's  Africa  vin.  325  For  the  wel- 
coming of  whom  \sc.  all  strangers]  they  bring  up  great  store 
ofdoues,ofchickens,andof  such!ikecommodities.  1670  Mil- 
ton Hist.  Eng.  Wks.  1851  V.  24  Elidure.  .runns  to  him  with 
open  Arms ;  and  after  many  dear  and  sincere  welcomings, 
convaies  him  to  the  Citty  Alclud.  1798  Coleridge  A  nc.  Mar. 
VI,  xii,  But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me,..  It  mingled 
strangely  with  my  fears.  Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming.  1818 
Keats  Endytn.  i.  37^  Where  every  zephyr-sigh  pouts,  and 
endows  Her  lips  with  music  for  the  welcoming.  1836 
Dickens  .S"^'.  Boz,  Tuggs's  at  Ramsgate,  Nothing  was  to 
be  heard  but  talking,  laughing,  welcoming,  and  merriment. 
1883  AtJienmim  17  Nov.  627/1  The  .spontaneous  welcoming 
of  a  given  book  by  an  audience  that  is  in  size  and  influence 
a  public. 

Welcoming  (we-lksmiq),  ///.  a,  [-ing2.] 
That  welcomes  or  gives  a  welcome. 

X656  in  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  III,  285  Their  famous 
new  come  preacher,  makinge  the  wellcomming  speech  tn 
the  name  of  the  rest.  x66i  Boyle  Style  of  Script.  {1675)  152 
With  how  much  more  reason  may  God  expect  a  welcoming 
entertainment  for  the  least  adorned  parts  of  a  Book,  of 
which  [etc.].  1809  Pinkney  Trav.  France  77  The  returning 
husband,  and  the  welcoming  wife.  iSzi  Clare  Vill.  Minstr. 
I.  161  Then  as  the  glad  sun  breaks  the  clouds  in  a  shower 
Tears  melt  in  a  welcoming  smile.  1876  Miss  Broughton 
Joan  I.  X,  Wolferstan  stepping  to  meet  her,  with  his  low 
laugh  and  his  welcoming  eyes. 

fg.  1863  KiNGLAKE  Crimea  (1877)  III.  iv.  350  The  happy- 
looking  cottages,  with  their,  .welcoming  porches. 

Hence  We'lcomingly  cuiv, 

1884  Century  Mag,  Nov.  58/2  She.  .listened  welcomingly 
to  Juan's  glad  promises  of  the  joy  that  was  to  be. 

Weld  (weld),  jiJ.l  Forms  :  a.  4-6  welde,  6- 
weld  (8  wield).  /3.  5-6  wolde,  (olde),  5-  wold 
(5  odd),  ;r-8  would,  8  woold,  8-9  woald.  7.  Sc, 
5-  wald.  [OE.  *wealde,  Anglian  *walde  =  MLG. 
walde  {wolde),  waude  (still  in  LG.),  MDu.  woude, 
wouwe  (Du.  wouiu\  hence  G.  waii^  '\wazibe,  Sw. 
and  Da.  vau)^  possibly  a  derivative  of  wa/^,  wood, 
forest.  The  Germanic  word  is  the  source  of  Sp. 
gualda,  Pg.  gualde,  Y.  gaude. 

The  later  forms  of  the  word  show  the  same  development 
of  the  vowel  as  the  West  Saxon  weald 'Wekld  and  Anglian 
tt/a;/(/ WoLD.] 

1,  The  plant  Reseda  Luteola,  which  yields  a 
yellow  dye.    Also,  the  dye  obtained  from  this  plant. 

a.  cx37^  Chaucer  Former  Age  17  No  Madyr,  welde,  or 
wod  no  htestere  Ne  knewh.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  520/2 
Welde,  or  wolde,  herbe . . ia?:rf/-r,  attriplex.  1597  Gerarde 
Herbal n.  cxxviii.  398  Luteola..  in  English  Welde  and  Diers 
weede.  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies^  Kentu,  57  Weld  orWold  :— 
Know,  Reader,  that  I  borrow  my  Orthographie  hereof  {if  it 
be  so)  from  the  Dyers  themselves.  1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI. 
795  Diarsweed,  Weld  or  Would.  1707  [J.  Johnson]  Clergy- 
man's Vade  Mecum  217  Woad,  Saffron,  Wield,  are  all  small 
Tythes,  1763  W.  Lewis  Chem.  Philos.'  Techn.  412  The  cloth 
. .  is  then  passed  through  a  copper  of  weld  or  woold,  prepared 
as  for  dying  yellow,  which  is  supposed  to  soften  the  cloth. 
1789  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  I.  207  A  plat  of  weld  I  had  planted 
the  autumn  before.  1815  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  ^  Art 
\\.  539  Weld  readily  imparts  its  colour  to  water;  it  is  used 
in  the  proportion  of  from  three  to  six  pounds  for  every 
pound  of  cloth.  1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  126  'Ihe  boil  of  weld, 
by  which  the  dye  of  black  cloth  is  frequently  finished.  187a 
Oliver  Elem,  Bot,  11.  141  Dyer's  Mignonette  or  Weld  (R. 
Luteola)  is  cultivated  for  dyeing  yellow. 

^,  14..  xviSax.Leechd.  III.  349/1  Wolde.  cx^ifiPromp. 
Parv.  532/1  Wold,  herbe,  or  woodc . .  Jrt«(i';>.  1496  Bk.  St, 
Albans,  Fysshynge  hij.  Put  therein  two  handfuil  of  ooldys 
or  of  wyxen. ..Lete  woode  your  heer  in  an  woodsfatte  a 
lyght  piunket  colour.  And  thenne  sethe  hym  in  olde  or 
wyxin.  1530  Palscr.  290/1  Wolde  herbe.  158a  Hakluvt 
Voy.  (1509)  II.  r.  163  Yellowes  and  greenes  are  colours  of 
small  prices  in  this  realme,  by  reason  that  Olde  and  Green- 
weed  wherewith  they  be  died  be  naturall  here,  a  1661, 
1676  Wold,  would  [see  a.].  1707  Mortimer  Husb,  (1721)  I. 
165  Weld  OT  Would  is  a  rich  Dyers  Commodity.  1763 
Woold  [see  a.],  ij^x  Hamilton  tr.  Berthollet's  Dyeing  II. 
259  Weld  or  woald  is  a  plant  yielding  a  yellow  colour.  1855 
Singleton  Virgil  I.  29  The  ram  shall,  .change  his  fleece, 
With  now  the  sweetly^blushing  purple  dye.  With  now  the 
saffron  wold. 

y.  1498  Halvbukton  Ledger  (1867)  223  Item  said  hym  a 
town  of  wald  for  7  Ii.  15s.  xs--  -4^«^rrt'. /C<g-.  (MS.)  XXIV, 
Thre  half  pokis  of  wald.  167a  Sc,  Acts  Chas.  II  (1814) 
VIII.  63/2  Noe  vther  incori>oration.  .to  buy  or  sell. .  Wald 
and  vther  materialls  for  dying.  1743  R.  Maxwell  Sel. 
Trans,  Agric,  368  For  every  Pound  of  Yarn  allow  three 
fourths  of  a  Pound  good  English  Wald.  1808  Jamieson. 
t  b.  Applied  to  Other  Species  of /Vjfii'iz.   Obs. 

1597  Gerarde  Herbal  \\.  cxxviii.  396  Of  Sesamoides,  or 
bastard  Weld  or  Wcade,  out  of  Diosc. . .  3  Scsatnoides  vmius 
Scaligeri.  Barren  Welde.  4  Sesamoides  paruum  Mathiolu 
Bucks  home  Welde. 

2.  altrzb,  and  Comb.,  as  weld  plant,  seed;  weld- 
dyeing,  liquor,  vat,  yellow ;  weldworts,  Lindley's 
name  for  the  N.O.  Resedacese. 

1876  W.  Morris  in  MackailZ/>t  (1899)  1. 325,  I  have  found 
out  and  practised  the  art  of  *weld-dyeing.  1763  W.  Lewis 
Chem,  Philos. 'Techn.  413  The  passing  through  '^^weld  liquor, 
after  scowering  with  soap,  is  entirely  unnecessary.  180s 
R.  W.  DicKsoM/'rdk:/.  .^^t.  IL  777  Sheep.. will  not  touch 
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the  ♦weld  plants.  1765  Mtistmii  Rust.  IV.  147  The  French 
so«r  their  *weld-seed  in  July.  1809  Mackail  )K.  Morris  I. 
317  Madderor  *weld  vats.  1845  Lindley  School Boi.  (new 
ed.)  7 J  Resedacese— •Weldworts.  1899  in  Mackail  IV.  Mor- 
ris I.  3ta  Madder  red,  *wald  >'eUow. 
Weld  (weld),  j^.2    [f.  Weld  z;.] 

1.  A  joining  or  joint  made  by  welding. 

1831  J.JIoLLAND  J/a«M/^>VM/I.  96  Should  the  bars  of 
iron  not  belong  enough,  they  are  to  be  welded,  and  the 
welds  separated.  i86>  Frasers  Mag.  Nov.  634  Tires  for 
locomotive  engines  are  also  exhibited,  made  without  a  weld. 
1880  EncycL  Brit.  XI.  279/2  Each  barrel  has  a  weld  run- 
ning  down  its  whole  length.  189J  Profess.  Papers  Corps 
R.  Eftgimers  10  It  was  desirable,  with  such  a  weld,  that 
the  two  surfaces  should  not  be  at  an  angle  and  this  form  of 
weld  was  called  a  '  butt '  weld. 

2.  The  act,  process,  or  result  of  welding;  the  state 
or  fact  of  being  welded. 

x86s  Times  la  Aug.  9/4  ^Vhere  soundness  of  weld  might 
have  been  expected,.,  thin  layers  of  interposed 'cinder  '  have 
..pre\-ented  perfect  union  between  contiguous  laminae  of 
iron.  1884  Lock  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  in.  68/1  Copper  phos- 
phide would  be  formed,  which  would,  .effectually  prevent 
a  weld.  X884  W,  H.  Greenwood  Steel  <$■  Iron  i.  7  Under 
these  conditions  but  moderate  pressure  is  required  to  ensure 
a  perfect  weld. 

3.  Comb. :  weld-iron,  wrought  iron ;  weld- 
steel,  puddled  steel. 

These  terms  have  not  been  generally  adopted. 

i88x  Raymond  Mining  Gloss.,  Weld-iron.  Weld-steel. 
1884  Lock  IVorkskop  Rec.  Sen  m.  266/j  Steel  which  will 
harden  from  any  cause.. is  termed  weld-steel. 

Weld  (weld),  V.  [Alteration  of  Well  v.^  prob. 
under  the  influence  of  the  pa.  pple.] 

L  intr.  To  undergo  junction  by  welding;  to 
admit  of  being  welded.     Alsoyf^. 

1599  Jas,  I  BastL  Doron  in.  155  Mixinge  through,  dailie 
conuersation,  the  men  of  euery  kingdoms  with  an  other,  as 
may  with  time  make  them  to  growe  and  weld  \prig.  MS. 
wellj  all  in  one.  1677  Moxom  Meek.  Exerc.  i.  10  They  say  it 
makes  the  Iron  weld,  or  incorporate  the  better.  1724  Ram- 
say 5'i»«?-,  Widoxv  21  Strike  iron  while  'tis  het,  if  ye'd  have 
it  to  wald.  1884  W.  H.  Greenwood  Steel  ^  Iron  x.  204 
When  heated  to  whiteness.. the  particles  cohere  or  weld 
t(^ether  perfectly. 

2.  trans.  To  soften  by  heat  and  join  together 
(pieces  of  metal,  esp.  iron,  or  iron  and  steel)  in  a 
solid  mass,  by  hammering  or  by  pressure ;  to  forge 
(an  article)  by  this  method. 

1677  MoxoN  A/i-cA.  Exerc.  i.  9  And  so  weld,  or  work  in  the 
doubling  into  one  another,  and  make  it  become  one  entire 
lump.  x68o  Ai-sop  Mischief  Imposit.\'\\.  51  A  Cutler's  boy 
..was  making  a  knife,  and  unluckily  the  steel  fell  off  when 
he  had  welded  it.  1813  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Build.  341 
They  are  usually  made  of  iron  and  steel  welded  together. 
183a  Babbace  Econ.  Manuf.  xxx.  (ed.  3)  299  In  this  diffi- 
culty, the  contractors  resorted  to  a  mode  of  welding  the  gun- 
barrel.  1848  Lytton  Harold  I.  i,  \  heard  the  smith  weld- 
ing arms  on  the  anvil.  z88o  EncycL  Brit.  XI.  284  The 
bayonet  consists  of  a  steel  blade  welded  to  a  wrought-iron 
socket. 

b.  fig.  and  transf.     To  unite  intimately  or  in- 
separably ;  to  join  closely  together. 

(a)  1839  Bailey  Festus  243  Let  us  love,  and  die,  And 
weld  our  souls  together,  night  1  i860  Geo.  Eliot  Mill  on 
Fl.  11.  vi,  If  boys  and  men  are  to  be  welded  together  in  the 
glow  of  transient  feeling,  they  must  be  made  of  metal  that 
will  mix.  1890 '  R.  BoLDREwooD  '  Col.  RefonnervXy  Habits, 
inexorably  welded  into  the  being  of  the  man. 

iM  1859  MuRCHisoN  Siluria  xi.  (ed.  3)  301  The  lower  part 
being  welded  on  to  the  Upper  Silurian  by  thin  fissile  strata. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  I.  XX.  139  All  the  glaciers.. are  welded 
together  to  a  common  trunk.  1899  Allbutt^s  Syst.  Med. 
Vin.  690  A  hypertrophic  condition  of  the  horny  layers  of 
the  epidermis-^ the  cells  becoming  condensed  or  '  welded  ' 
together. 

weld,  obs.  f.  Weald  ;  obs.  f.  (and /a. ///^,)  of 
Wield  ;  var.  Wold  sb. 

Weldability  (weldabi-liti).  [f.  Weldable  + 
-ITY.]     The  quality  or  property  of  being  weldable. 

1884  W.  H.  Greenwood  Steel  ^  Iron  i.  8  The  above-men- 
tioned elements  harden  malleable  iron,  and  probably  affect 
its  weldability.  2884  Lock  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  iir.  300/2 
Its  weldability^  depends  upon  the  viscosity  it  [sc  glass] 
assumes  at  a  bright-red  heat. 

Weldable  (we'Idab'l),  a,  [f.  Weld  v,  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  welded. 

x8iS4  Render  9  Apr.  440/1  We  have  the  various  kinds  of 
steel,  which  are  highly  elastic,  malleable,  ductile,  forgeable, 
weldable.  1881  Metal  World  No.  24.  372  Pure  malleable 
and  weldable  nickel.  1889  Nature  19  Sept.  510/2  Many 
metals  not  hitherto  considered  weldable,  such  as  tool  steel, 
copper,  and  aluminium  are  readily  welded, 

b.  transf.     Of  plastic  substances:   Capable  of 
being  united  in  a  solid  mass. 

1881  Knowledge  25  Nov.  67/1  Wax,  pitch,  resin,  and  all 
other  solids  that  fuse,  gradually  cohere,  are  weldable . .  when 
near  their  fusing  point.  1884  Lock  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  in. 
300/2  Outside  of  the  metals  there  is  a  multitudeof  weldable 
substances.    Glass  is  a  typical  example  of  these, 

Weldar,  oi;s.  form  of  Wieldeb. 

"Weldbore,  var.  Wildbobe. 

Welde,  obs.  form  of  Wield  sb,  and  v. 

Welded  (we-lded), ///.  a,    [f.  Weld  v»  +  -ed  1.] 

1.   United  by  welding. 

1869  Scientific  Opinion  10  Feb.  270/1  The  wire  had  Iwen 
drawn  from  welded  palladlunu  1905  Westm.  Gas.  27  June 
2/r  The  immensely  expensive  welded-iron  gun  to  which  Sir 
W,  Armstrong  was  wedded. 

b.  transf.  And.  Jig. 

1837  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Merck.  9f  Friar  (1844)  Ded.  4  The 
welded  mass  of  baut  ton,  or  low  ton.     x86a  Lytton  Sir, 
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Story~xxm,  The  welded  strength  of  Its  sinews  was  best 
shown  in  the  lightness  and  ^racd  of  its  movements.  1873 
Browning  Poets  Croisic  Ixxi,  Welded  lines  with  clinch  Of 
ending  word  and  word.  1898  AUbutt's  Syst.  Med,  V.  ioo3 
The  firm,  thick,  fibrous  septum  of  the  welded  valve-structures. 

2.   Welded joirity  =  welled  joint :  see  Welt  v. 

z88a  W.  J.  Christy  faints  197  This  variety  [of  overlap- 
ping joint]  thus  compactly  rolled  together  is  otherwise  termed 
a  welded  joint. 

i"Wel-dede.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  wel-deed,  2-4 
weldede  (wel-dede,  wel  dede).  [OE.  weldaed 
=3  MDu.  ivehlaet  (Dit.  iveldaad\  LG.  woldady 
V^Frh.woldied),  OHG.  ivolatdt  {^IHG.wolldt,  G. 
%vohltal)y  Goth,  wailadeds  :  see  Well  adv»  and 
Deed  sb^     A  good  deed  ;  a  benefit. 

a  1000  Phoenix  543  [Hie]  stigaS  to  wuldre  wlitige  gewyrtad 
mid  hyra  wcl-dasdum._  czooo  jElfric  Horn.  II.  346  Do 
well  on  eallum  9inum  life,  and  we  si5?an  a:fter  Sinum  we!- 
dsediimbliSne  Se  eft  senima3  to  us.  cii^sLamb.  Horn.  131 
Vre  lauerd  seinte  paul..miinege5. -to  godes  worde  and  to 
weldede.  CX205  Lay.  3160  WorSschepe  haue  )?u  J^ire  wel- 
deda.  136a  Langl.  P,  Pi.  A.  ui.  63  For-Jjt  I  lere  50U,  lord- 
ynges,  such  writynge  je  leue,  To  writen  in  Wyndouwes  of 
goure  wel  dedes. 

Weldende,  "weldent,  var.  ff.  Waldend  Obs. 
Welder  (we-Uba).     [f.  Weld  V.  +  -Etii.] 

1.  One  who  welds ;  spec,  a  smith  employed  ex- 
clusively in  welding. 

1828-32  Webster.  1846  Greener  *$■«*.  Gunnery  146  The 
spirals  being  thus  formed,  tlie  welders  commence  their  day's 
work,  1834  B'ham  P.  O.  Directory  t^^h  Of  the  gun  trade 
are  the  following : ,  .gun  barrel  borers,  filers,  welders,  ribbers. 
1918  Chavib.  Jrnl.  Aug.  532/2  This  was  done  by  engaging 
every  available  machinery  welder  and  patcher, 

2.  A  welding-machine. 

1896  Cyclist  8  Jan,  25  A  40  kilowatt  welder .  .occupies  the 
following  floor  space. 

"Welder,  obs.  form  of  Wieldeb. 
Weldinde,  var.  f.  Waldend  Obs. 
Welding  (we*ldit)),  vbl.  sb}-    [f.  Weld  t/. + 

-ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Weld  ;  the  process 
of  joining  with  a  weld, 

1603  [see  2].  1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc,  New  Invent.  14  Their 
Pintells.  .never  having  had  their  due  welding.  Ibid.  23  To 
give  it  its  due  welding  or  working.  1815  J.  Smith  Panoravia 
Sci.  fy  Art  \.  11  The  fire  for  welding  should  be  free  from 
sulphur.  1854  J.  ScoFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Elem,  Chem. 
438  The  kaligenous  metals,  potassium  and  sodium, .  .readily 
admit  of  welding.  1881  J.  Evans  Anc.  Bronze  Implem.  293 
The  term  *welding'is,  however,  inappropriate  to  a  metal 
of  the  character  of  bronze. 

b.  Capacity  for  uniting  under  the  operation  of 
heat  and  pressure. 

1825  J.  Nicholson  Oper.  Meek.  784  Welding,  The  pro- 
perty of  conjunction  possessed  by  some  metals  at  high  tem- 
peratures. 1826  Henry  Elem,  Chem.  I,  556  The  property 
of  welding,  which  belongs  to  platinum  and  iron  at  a  high 
degree  of  heat  only,  is  possessed  by  this  substance  [sodium] 
at  common  temperatures.  1868  Roscoe  Elem.  Chem.  236 
When  hot,  it  [wrought  iron]  possesses  the  peculiar  property 
of 'welding ', 

c.  =■  welding  heat  (see  3). 

1842  Rep*  Brit.  Assoc.  106  A  piece  of  the  same  iron  heated 
to  welding,  and  left  to  cool,  broke,  .in  one  blow. 

2.  transf.  Rndfg.  The  action  of  uniting,  or  the 
fact  of  being  united,  closely  or  indissolubly. 

1603  Jas.  I  Basil.  Doron  iii.  149  The  vniting  and  weld- 
ing of  them  heerafter  in  one,  by  all  sort  of  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  alliance.  1857  I.  Tavlor  World  of  Mind  669 
These  are  solderings  of  the  social  system.. but  Love  is  a 
welding.  1874  Svmonds  Sk.  Italy  ^  Greece  (1898)  I.  xi.  212 
Nor  was  it  in  their  welding  of  the  bricks  alone  that  these 
craftsmen  showed  their  science.  1903  '  G.  Thorne  ' /.ci'/ 
Cause  x\\,l^he  harmonic  welding  of  the  order  and  traditions 
of  our  Lord's  Own  time  with  the  full  vivid  life  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  welding-machim, process, 
state,  swage  \  welding  heat,  the  degree  of  heat  to 
which  iron  is  brought  for  welding ;  welding 
point,  degree  of  heat  requisite  for  welding  ;  also 

fig. ;  welding  powder,  a  flux  used  in  welding. 

1710  J.  Harris  Z.^^.  Techn.llf*  Welding-Heat,  is  a  Degree 
of  Heat  which  Smiths  give  their  Iron  in  the  Forge,  when 
there  is  occasion  to  double  up  the  Iron,  and  to  Weld.. the 
Doubling-;.  1776  Phil.  Trans.  LXVI.  510, 1  heated  a  piece 
of  iron.. to  a  white  heat,  or  what  the  smiths  call  a  welding 
heat.  18S4  Lock  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  iii.  301/2  Cast-steel 
requires  a  low  welding-heat.  1874  Knight  Did.  Mech., 
*Welding-jnachine,Q\^G  for  uniting  the  edges  of  plates  pre- 
viously bent,  [etc.].  1868  Jovnson  Metals  69  Each  quality 
of  iron  has  a  different  *welding  point.  1886  Froude  Oceai/a 
i.  16  The  feeling.,  may  be  a  warm  one,  but  not  warm  enough 
to  heat  us.  .to  the  welding  point.  J873SPON  Workshop  Rec. 
Ser.  I.  361/1  The  steel  to  be  welded.. is  then  dipped  into 
the  *weiding  powder,  and  again  placed  in  the  fire.  1907 
E.  Wilson  &  Lydall  Electr.  Traction  I.  95  Tlie  electric 
•welding  process,  .welds  the  rails  together.  1846  Greener 
Sci.  Gunnery  108  The  parts  first  fused  are  gathered  on  the 
end  of  a  similarly  fabricated  rod,  in  a  *welding  stale.  1874 
Knight  Did.  Mech.,  *  Welding-swage^  a  block  or  fuliing- 
tool  for  assisting  the  closure  of  a  welded  joint. 

Welding,  vbl.  sb.^  [f.  Weld  sby\  The  pro- 
cess of  dyeing  with  weld. 

1815  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  <§■  Art  II.  550  The  cloth  is 
prepared  as  for  welding,  and  dyed  yellow. 

Weldish,  variant  of  Wealdish  Obs.  [To  this 
may  belong  the  following:— 

tyi^-y  Acc.  Exch.  K.  R.  19/31  m.  6  In.C.  Weldisbord' 
empiis  ad  eandem  [bargiam],  1419  Will cf  Richard Halhnn 
(Somerset  Ho.),  Cum  j  pare  Iinth[eaminum]  de  Weldyssh- 
ciothe.] 
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WeldlesS  (we*ldles),  a.  [f.  Weld  5^.2+  -less.] 
Made  without  a  weld, 

186s  Athenaeiim  30  Sept.  442/1  Weldless  tyres.  1869  F, 
KoHN  Iron  9f  Steel  Manuf.  182  Weldless  Tubes.  1894 
Daily^  News  14  June  6/4  Ihe  Triumph  Weldless  chain,  an 
American  invention. 

Weldsomly  :  see  Wil(d)somly  adv. 

Wele,  obs.  f.  Veal,  Weal  j^.1,  Weel,  Well  sb."^ 
and  adv..  Wheel. 

fWele,  T'.  Obs.  [ad.  ON.  7/^^a :  cf.  Wale  t/.i] 
trans.  To  choose,  pick  out. 

cx-^yi  R.  Brunne  Chrou.  Wace  (Rolls)  7340  Whan..Oure 
Prynces  perceyue  Jjcr  ar  so  fele,  ^Je  5onge  dur  J^ey  nought 
out  wele,  Hot  t>ulke  of  twenty  wynter  elde  Or  more.  13.. 
Ibid.  (Petyt  MS.)  2731  Sex  hundred  of  hyseweled  [Lambeth 
MS.  colede]  he  out. 

Wele,  we'le,  contr.  ff.  we  will. 

159a  Arden  of  Fevershatn  iv.  iii.  74  Lyke  louing  frends, 
wele  meete  him  on  the  way.  1677  C.  DavenantO>£:«  v.  ix. 
57  Then  we'le  retire. 

Weled,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Wield  v, 

Weleful,  var.  Wealful  Obs.,  Wilful. 

Welew,  obs.  f.  Willow.  Welewe(n,  var.  ff. 
Wallow  v.'^    Weleygli(e,  obs.  ff.  Willow. 

Welfare  (we'lfe^j),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  4-  welfare, 
(4  wilfare),  4-8  wellfare  (5  wellefare) ;  5  wel- 
far,  whelfar ;  7  "welfaire,  w^ellfair.  ;3,  4-5 
welefar(e,  (4  weylfare,  6  -far),  5  weelfare,  Sc. 
weillfair,  weilfar(e,  weill-,  weyllfar,  -fayr,  5-6 
Sc.  well-,  welefair,  (6  veilfair,  -fayr(e,  -fare), 
[f.  the  verbal  -phTtize  wel  fare  (see  Fare  v.^  *j),  the 
verb  being  replaced  by  the  noun  (Faee  sb."^).  Cf. 
ON.  velfer6  (Sw.  vdlfdrd,  Da.  velfxrd)  welfare, 
velfpr  parting,  leave-taking.] 

1,  The  state  or  condition  of  doing  or  being  well ; 
good  fortune,  happiness,  or  well-being  (of  a  person, 
community,  or  thing) ;  thriving  or  successful  pro- 
gress in  life,  prosperity, 

o.  1303  R,  Ebunne  Handl.  Synne  3528  5yf  i'oti  euer 
haddyst  sorow  oJ?er  kare  Of  )>y  negheburs  welfare.  <ri36g 
Chaucer  Dethe  Blauncke  (Fairf.)  582  My  lyfe,  my  lustes, 
be  me  loothe,  For  al  welfare  and  I  be  wroothe.  1390  Gower 
Conf  II.  116  So  overcast  is  my  welfare.  That  I  am  schapen 
al  to  stri£  1426  Lydg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  9235  Thcw  art 
bounde  to  deuyse  Hys  goosily  [h]elthe  &  wel-ffare.  ?  1466 
Sionor  Papers  (Camden)  I.  77  Desyryng  to  here  of  yower 
wellefare  and  prosperyte  of  body  and  sawle.  1540  Palsgr. 
Acolaslus  I. i.  Djb,  I.. had  myne  eye  contynually  vpon  his 
welfare,  I  ouerpassed  nothynge  that  myght  profyt  him. 
X559  Aylmer  Harborowe  D  4  b,  Whereupon  dependeth 
either  the  welfare  or  ilfare  of  the  whole  realm.  1574  Mirr. 
Mag.,  Elstride  xxvii,  [Thou]  Didst  liue  a  life  deuoyde  of 
all  welfare,  1623  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Discov.  by  Sea 
C  3  b,  Your  laudable  endeuours  for  your  welfare  and  com- 
modity. 1684  J.  S.  Profit  4-  Pleas.  United  139  Above  all 
let  the  King  or  Master  Bee  be  Long,  Shining,  and  Chear- 
full, . .  for  upon  his  Success  depends  the  wellfair  of  the  whole 
Swarm.  1718  Free-thinker  No.  65.  71  It  was  one  continued 
Series  of  Actions,  for  the  Welfare  of  the  People.  1770 
GoLDSM.  Des.  P'ill.  186  Their  welfare  pleas'd  him,  and  their 
cares  distress'd.  1838  Lvtton  Alice  i.  iii,  Her  first  wish  in 
life  is  for  your  happiness  and  welfare.  1847  Tennvson 
Princess  m.  264  They  know  not,  cannot  guess  How  much 
their  welfare  is  a  passion  to  us.  189a  Weekly  Reporter 
17  Dec  97/1  The  welfare  of  the  child — religious,  moral,  and 
social,  as  well  as  physical  and  pecuniary — is  the  paramount 
consideration  for  the  court. 

^.  X303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  1715  5yf  i'Ou  fordosl  J>e 
weylfare  Betwyx  J>o  J>at  weddyde  are.  1357  Lay  Folks 
Catech.  434  That  our  hert  be  noght  to  hegh  for  no  welefare, 
Ne  ouer  mikel  undir  for  nane  yvtl  fare,  c  1400  Vwaif/e  ^ 
Gaw.  1354  Ful  glad  was  sir  Gawayne,  Of  the  weiefar  of  Sir 
Ywayne.  <:x44a  Lydg.  Hors,  Shepe  ^  G.  495  Where  pees 
restith,  ther  is  al  weelfare.  cx^'jo  Henry  Wallace  \.  524 
Spek  1  will  off  Wallace  glaid  weilifar.  1521  G.  Douglas  in 
Ellis  Grig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  293  Concernyng  ye  weylfar  and 
surte  of  his  derrest  nevo  the  Kyng.  1570  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xiii.  224  Pray. .[that]  Hir  grace  lang  space  may 
in  gude  weilfatr  stand.  1785  Burns  Cotter^s  Sat.  Nt.  v, 
Brothers  and  sisters  meet,  And  each  for  other's  weelfare 
kindly  spiers. 

fb.  As  the  name  of  a  ship.   Obs. 

X310  Rot.  Scoiise  90/1  Will's  le  Fisshere  de  Gravesiende 
mag'r  navis  que  vocatur  la  Welefare  de  Westm'. 

1 2.  A  source  of  well-being  or  happiness ;  //.  the 
good  things  of  life,   Obs, 

c  1369  Chaucer  Dethe  Blaunche  1040  For  certes  she  was 
. .  My  worldes  welfare  and  my  goddesse.  c  1374  —  Trcylus 
IV.  228  Lyth  Troylus  byraft  of  eche  welfare  I-bounde  in  fjc 
blake  bark  of  care,  c  1440  A  ipJiabet  of  Tales  450  Som  ty me 
l^er  was  a  knyght  l>at  lefte  all  his  possessions  &  his  wur- 
shuppis>ind  his  welefaris,  and  made  hym  a  monk. 

t  3.  Good  cheer,  good  living  or  entertainment. 

^1373  ^<^-  L^S'  Saints  xxix.  {Placidas")  602,  &  Jet  Jjane  til 
ane  Inis  haf  ^aim  he  can,  &  gert  mak  J>aim  welfare  of  al 
thing  |?at  was  necessare.  1377  Langl.  P.  PL  B,  xix.  350 
To  wasten,  on  welfare  and  on  wykked  kepynge,  Al  l?e  worlde 
in  a  while  (?orw  owre  witte.  c  1440  Jacob's  li-'ell  2S6  pe  iiij. 
ny^t,  J?ei  weiyn  herberwyd  at  an-o^er  good  mannys  hows, 
&  haddyn  gret  wel-fare.  a  1470  H.  Parker  Dives  \  Pauper 
(W.  de  W.  1496)  IV.  ii.  162/1  Whan  that  yonge  folke  wexe 
rebelle  ayenst  fader  &  moder  &  gyue  them  to  suche  ryot  & 
welfare  &  ydlenesse.  1528  Roy  Rede  vie  (Arb.)  45  Both  in 
welfare  and  wede,  With  oute  doute  they  farre  excede  The 
nobles  of  the  region.  1577  W.  Harrison  Dcscr,  Scot.  i.  2/1 
in  Holinshedt  'Ihose  that  are  giuen  much  vnto  wine  and 
such  welfare. 

fb.  Abundance  (^  meat,  drink).   Obs» 

^1380  WvcLiF  Wks.  (18S0)  61  pei.  .ban  lordschipls,  rentis, 
gaie  houses  &  costy,  &  welfare  of  mete  &  drynk.  a  1395 
Hylton  Scala  Perf.  i.  Ixxii.  (W.  de  W.  1494),  He  that,, 
delytes  in  welfare  of  mete  or  drynke. 
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4.  Comb.  In  recent  use  with  sense  of 'relating  to  or 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  (worlcers,  children, 
etc.)  as  welfare-committee,  policy,  work  ;  welfare- 
manager,  --worker,  a  person  engaged  in  looking 
after  the  welfare  of  people  working  in  factories, 
mercantile  establishments,  etc. 

l^a^  Cintury  Mag.  Nov.  6i  The  welfare  manager.. who 
may  be  either  a  man  or  a  woman,  is  a  recognized  interme- 
diary between  the  employers  and  employees  of  mercantile 
houses  and  manufacturing  plants.  Jbiii.  63  The  welfare 
worker  of  a  large  retail  establishment.  1905  IVes/m.  Gaz. 
28  Jan.  ii/i  Another  scliemc.is  well  described. .by  its 
title,  'the  welfare  policy '.  The  home  of  'the  welfare 
policy '  is  the  city  of  Dayton,  Ohio.     Joo«  Daily  Citron. 

6  Sept.  4/5  The  camp  was  managed  by  the  Men's  Welfare 
League.  1916  Daily  Express  29  Mar.  6/5  Welfare  work 
tends  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life  for  women  and  girls 
employed  in  factories,  etc 

tWe-lfare,  vbl.phr.  Ohs.     Also  6  well  fare, 

7  wellfare.  [f  as  prec.  Cf.  Farewell.]  The 
optative  phrase  wellfare  (you,  it,  etc.),  used  either 
as  a  genuine  expression  of  good  wishes  (=  'May 
it  go  well  with ',  '  good  luck  to ')  or  employed 
ironically. 

1534  Moke  Camf.  agst.  Trib.  ill.  Wks.  1 2 14/2  Welfare  your 
hen,  good  Uncle,  for  this  good  counsell  of  yours.  1580 
R.  Harvey  PI.  Perc.  2  Well  fare  London  yet,  for  a  policie 
besides  water. .pull  downe  the  houses  burning.  isgoSrF.N- 
SER  F.  Q.  in.  ii.  42  But  thine  my  Deare  (welfare  thy  heart 
my  deare).  1611  T.  James  Corrupt.  Script,  in.  35  Yet  wel- 
fare  another  learned  lesuit  that  had  beene  at  Rome.  1625 
Buiccs  Pers.  Tithes  32  Now  welfare  Brownist.  167J  S. 
Parker  Prrf.  to  BramhatCs  Vind.  a  2  Well  fare  poor 
Macedo  for  a  modest  Fool  ! 

b.  Used  as  sb.  with  a. 
■A^^L^'"  ^'  Bering  Sp.  Relig.  i  A  well-fare  to  my  Reader 

■m-       '^"'"'  oi  birth  or  bntiiing:  A  farewell  to  the  rest. 

wel-farende,  welfaryiig(e :  see  Well-far- 
ing ///.  a.   Obs. 

Welfed,  obs.  f.  Well-fed.  "Welfta(l,  var.  ff. 
Wealful  a.  Obs.    Wel;e,  Sc.  var.  Vail  z^.l  Obs. 

II Well,  wely  (well).  Also  9  wall,  wuUee. 
[Arabic  jj  wall,  well  friend  (of  God),  saint.] 

1.  A  Mohammedan  saint  or  holy  man. 

181J  T.  Hope  Anast.  (1820)  L  341  Notes  Hafetz:  holy, 
but  in  a  less  degree  than  the  Wely  or  saint.  1840  J.  H. 
Fraser  I'rav.  Koordistan  etc.  I.  312  He.  .had  on  his  head 
a  magnificent  turban  of  cashmere  shawl— somewhat  incon. 
sistent  in  a  dervish ;  but  saints  and  wullees  are  now-a-days 
privileged  people.  1876  Stobart  Islam  204  Those  faqirs 
who  attain  to  great  sanctity  are  called  '  Walls  '. 

2.  The  tomb  or  shrine  of  a  weli. 

183S  E.  RoBiMsoN  Rts.  Palatine  (1841)  I.  322  Rachels 
Tomb.. IS  merely  an  ordinary  Muslim  Wely,  or  tomb  of  a 
holy  person.  1871  Farrar  IVitn.  Hist.  iii.  114  The  white- 
domed  wely  of  an  obscure  Mohammed.-in  saint. 

WeUc  (welk),  ».l  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  3  welken, 
4-7  welke,  5  wylko,  7  wilke  ;  ///.  a.  6  wealked, 
9  dial,  wilkt.  [ME.  welken,  prob.  of  Continental 
origin  :  cf.  (M)Da.,  LG.,  OHG.  (MHG.  and  G.) 
welken  (also  OHG.  welhen,  MHG.  welchen),  in 
the  same  sense,  and  LG.  welk,  walk,  OHG.  welk, 
welc  (G.  welk)  adj.,  withered,  flaccid,  sere,  etc.] 

1.  inlr.  Ofaflower,  plant,  etc.:  To  lose  freshness 
or  greenness;  to  become  flaccid  or  dry;  to  wilt, 
wither,  fade.     Also  with  away. 

c  ijjo  [implied  in  Welked/>//.  a.],  n  1300  E.  E.  Psalter 
Ixxxix.  6  It  wites  als  gresse  areli  at  dai ;. .  At  euen  doun  es 
It  broght  Vnlastes,  and  welkes  and  gas  to  noght.  1340  Ham- 
pole  Pr.  Consc.  707  A  man  may  likend  be  Til  a  flour,  t>at . . 
Welkes  and  dwynes  lil  it  be  noght.  1387  Trevisa  //igdcn 
I.  77  No  manere  of  tree  lese>  fere  his  leues  1  no  floures  bere 
welkeK  c  144a  yaeob's  IVell  262  Thou  faryst  as  a  vyne 
wyth  brode  levys  that  sone  welkyn.  31470  H.  Parker 
Dries  ^  Pauper  (W.  de  W.  1496)  iv.  xxiii.  189/1  They  [ihe 
garlondes]  shall  alwaye  be  grene  &  fresshe,&  neyther  welke 
ne  fade.  '  1577  Habrisox  England  111.  xiv.  113  b,  SafTron.. 
These  flowers  are  gathered . .  before  the  rising  of  the  Sunne, 
whych  would  cause  them  to  welke  or  flitter.  1641  Best 
Farming  Bks.  (Surtees)  31  Soe  soone  as  the  pennie-grass 
beginne  to  welke  and  seeme  dry,  then  is  it  time  to  beginne 
to  mowe.  1648  Hunting  0/ Fo.x  7  Some  particular  vines. . 
doe  daily  wilke  and  wither  away.  1787  Grose  Prcm.  Gloss. 
t.  v.,  Mown  grass  in  drying  for  hay  is  said  to  welk.  l8=« 
BROCKErr  N.  C.  IVords,  IVelk,  to  dry,  to  wither. 
b.  Iransf.  andyff.  (or  in  fig.  context). 
.  <^'34o  Hampole  Psalter\xx\\.  17  Behaulde  the  laste  end. 
inge  of  wicked  men,  when  thair  flour  welkes,  &  wytes  awaye. 
1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  LoT'e  11.  xi.  105,  I,  as  a  seer  tree,  with- 
out burjoning  or  frute,  alwaye  welke.  a  1425  tr,  Arderne*s 
Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  41  And  so  I  qiienchid  J>e  forscid  super- 
fluites.  .so  fat  pai  bigan  to  dry  and  to  welk  and  fall  away. 
161S  K.  Long  tr.  Barclay's  Afgenis  Pref.  4  For  Bookes 
translated  doe,. .like  remov'd  Trees,  welke.  1657  Reeve 
GotCs  Plea  232  This  world .  .can  hold  nothing  in  it  long,  the 
whitest  flowers  welk  and  drop. 

1 2.  To  become  less,  to  diminish,  lo  shrink.  Of 
the  sun  or  moon  :  To  wane,  lose  brightness.  Ohs. 

1390  GowEK  Con/.  \.  35  The  See  now  ebbeth,  now  it 
floweth,  The  lond  now  welketh,  now  it  groweth.  [1579  E. 
_K.  Gloss.  Spenser's  Sheph.  Cat.  Nov.  13  The  Moone  being 
in  the  waiiie  is  sayde  of  Lidgate  to  welk.)  1500  Spenser 
F.  Q.  I.  i.  23  When  rudd);  Phoebus  gins  to  welke  in  west. 
j63t  Quarles  Samson  xiii.  74  When  the  .Snn  was  welkin" 
in  the  West.  1641  Milton  Reform.  I.  29  The  Church  thai 
before  by  insensible  degrees  welk't  and  impair'd,  now  with 
large  steps  went  downe  hill  decaying. 
3.  trans.  To  cause  to  fade  or  wither. 

>S79  Spenser  Shtph.  Cat.  Nov.,  13  But  nowe  sad  Je  Winter 
welked  hath  the  day.     1594  Zepheria  xvi.  C  4  b.  Oh  how 
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hath  black  night  welked  vp  this  day?  a  1825  Forby  Voc. 
E.  Anglia,  Welk. . . 2.  To  expose  to  sun  and  air,  and  turn 
over  in  order  to  be  dried  ;  as  grass  to  be  converted  to  hay. 

Hence  "We-lking  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

a  1400  Gloss,  in  Kel.Ant.  I.  6  Emercco,  to  wex  drie  and 
welkynge.  C1440  Promp.  Pani.  521A  Welkynge,  mnrcor. 
1630  J.  Lane  Contn.  Squire's  T.  ix.  225  (.4shm.)  While 
weikms  Phoebus  went  down  to  the  west. 

tWelk,  v.'^  Obs.  rare.  [Related  to  Walk  z-.l 
and  v.^    trans.  To  roll  or  knead  together. 

<n4oo  Stockholm  Med.  MS.  I  300  in  Anglia  XVI II.  302 
Take  garlek  &  hony  &  an  eyis  5elke,  Do  hem  to-gedyr  wel 
bete  &  welke.  31823  Fmby  l^oc.  E.  Anglia,  lViU,..To 
soak,  roll,  and  macerate  in  a  fluid. 

'Welk(e,  obs.  forms  of  Whelk. 

■Welk(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Walk  v. 

Welked  (welkt\  ppl.  a.  Obs.  exc,  dial.  [f. 
Welk  v.^]  a.  Withered,  faded,  dried  up.  f  b. 
Dulled  in  lustre. 

c  1230  Gen.  If  Ex.  2107  And  .vii.  lene  [ears]  rijt  Scr-bi, 
welkede,  and  smale,  and  dru3te  numen.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Pard.  T.  410  For  which  ful  pale  and  welked  is  my  face. 
1387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  lii.  v.  37  Mistrust  with  folv,  with 
yvel  wil  medled,  engendreth  that  welked  padde.  1390  Gower 
Conf.  III.  357  That  which  was  whilom  grene  gras.  Is  welked 
hey  at  time  now.  £1425  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula  etc. 
71  Hyngyng  in  maner  of  a  welked  grape  [pendeittes  instar 
uvae  marcidae].  1426  Lvdg.  De  Quit.  Pilgr.  16320  A 
drye  stobyll,  or.. a  welkyd  leef.  Ibid.  16325,  I,  the  most 
wrechchyd  Wyght  off  alle  synners,  and  most  dyflfadyd  and 
wylked  with  synne.  a  1470  Harding  Chron.  xcv.  xii,  The 
grasse  and  corne,  that  welked  were  afore,  .waxed  grene  and 
gan  reuert.     1563  Sackville  Induct.  Mirr.  Mag.  xii,  Her 

c!^"l"i-  '^'^°  *"'*  ""'^"'  '^'"■"^^  besprent.  1579  Spenser 
^eph.  Cal.  Jan.  73  By  that,  the  welked  Pha:bus  gan  auaile 
His  weary  waine.  1594  Nashe  Terrors Nt.  Wks.  (Grosart) 
III.  258  Our  faces.. are  most  deformedlye  welked  and 
crumpled.  1603  Drayton  Bar.  Wars  vi.  xxxix,  There 
comes  proude  Phaeton  tumbling  through  the  cloudes, . .  And 
settmg  fire  vppon  the  welked  shrowds  [ed.  1619  His  Chariot 
tumbling  from  the  welked  Shrowds].  1879  Cussans  Hert- 
fordsh.  III.  321  Shep  likes  tunnups  better  when  they're 
wilkt. 

t  Welken,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Welk  j-.l  +  -en  5.]  inlr. 
To  wither,  fade. 

1398  Tfevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  XT.  ix.  (Tollemache  MS.), 
Hore  froste , .  make))  herbes  and  floures  up  on  fe  which  he 
fallep  welkenen.  14,.  ,4  Goodly  BalaJe'si  in  Chaucer's 
Wks.  (1532)  234  b,  Myn  hert  welkeneth  thus  sone. 

Hence  t  Welkening  vbl.  sb.  Obs. 

cmo  Mironr  Satuacioun  (Roxb.)  144  There  is  the  flouer 
of  3outhede  y'  neure  shal  knawe  welknyng. 

tWelken,  obs.  var.  Welked  ppl.  a. 

c  144a  Promp.  Parv.  521/1  Welkyd,  or  walkyn  [Winch. 
MS.  welkyn],  marcidus. 

Welkin  (welkin).  Forms :  a.  1-2  woloen, 
wolon  (2  wlon),  wolo,  2-3  wolone,  3-4wolkne, 
(1)  4  wolken(e,  wolkon  ; //.  1  wolonu,  -na,  2 
wolone  (wlone),  wolkne.  /3.  2-3  weolcne  (also 
//.),  4  weolkyn;  3-5  welkne,  4-5  welkene,4-7 
welken  (4  weloon) ;  4-6  welkyn,  5  -yne,  5,  7 
welkine,  6-  welkin  (7  -ing,  wellkin,  wilkin). 
7.  .^-5  'walkne,  walkene  (4  -en),  4-5  walkyn(e. 
[OE.  woken,  wolcn  neut.  —  OFris.  wolcn-  {olcn; 
ulcn-),  wolken  {olken,  ulken;  WFris.  wolken, 
wolk-e,  NFris.  walk),  OS.  wohan,  wolcn-  (MLG. 
wolke-n,  vjulke,  LG.  wolk-e,  wulk-e ;  MDu.  wolcke, 
Du.  walk),  OHG.  wolkan,  wolchan  (MHG.  wolken, 
G.wolke)  ;  the  word  is  lacking  in  the  Scand.  group 
and  not  recorded  in  Gothic.  A  rare  OE.  wolcne 
wk.  fem.,  is  also  represented  in  early  ME. 

The  phonology  of  the  ME.  forms  with  eo,  e,  and  a  !n  the 
stem  is  irregular.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  eo  and  e 
are  due  to  mutation,  but  there  is  no  obvious  reason  for  the 
change,  and  the  explanation  still  leaves  the  forms  with  a 
unaccounted  for.  In  a  number  of  the  early  ME.  instances  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  forms  are  to  be  taken  as 
singular  or  plural.] 

1 1.  A  cloud.  Ols. 

In  OE.,  esp.  in  poetry,  freq.  in  plural,  esp.  in  the  phrase 
under  wolcnum  -  under  the  sky  or  heaven  (cf.  sense  2I. 

Beowulf  6n  Scaduhelma  Jesceapu  scriSan  cwoman,  wan 
under  wolcnum.  0825  Vesp.  Psalter  c\v.  35  A3ene5  woken 
in  ;^escildnisse  heara.  ^807  ./Ei.fked  Gregory's  Past.  C. 
xxxix.  28s  Se  (5e  him  selc  wolcn  ondra:dt,  ne  rip5  se 
nafre.  Ibid.,  Se  wind  drifeS  8at  wolcn.  971  Blichl,  Horn. 
59  Ealle  fa  jewitaf  swa  swa  wolcn.  c  1000  Ags.  Cosp.  Matt. 
XXVI.  64  /Efter  fysum  Je  jeseoS  mannes  bearn..cumendne 
on  heofones  wolcnum.  c  1050  O.  E.  Chron.  (C.)  an.  979  py 
llcan  xeare  was  sesewen  blodij  wolcen  on  oft  si3as  on 
lyres  Jelicnesse.  £  1205  Lay.  11974  Swurken  vnder  sunnen 
sweorte  weolcnen.  Ibid.  25592  pa  com  fer..winden  mid 
fan  weolcnen  a  berninge  drake. 

2.  The  apparent  arch  or  vault  of  heaven  over- 
head ;  the  sky,  the  firmament. 

In  later  use  (from  i6th  c)  only  literary  (chiefly /«/.)  and 
dial.  (Lancs.\ 

o.  1122  O.E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  Hi  saijon  on  nor3  east 
fir  micel  &  brad  wi3  fone  eotSe  &  weax  on  lengfe  up  on  an 
to  fam  wolcne  &  se  wolcne  un  dide  on  fower  healfe  and 
faht  fa;r  to  seanes.  C1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  151  be  sunne 
tea  water  from  eorSe  up  to  f  e  wolcne.  c  120s  Lay.  27452 
Pa  wolcne  gon  to  dunien,  pa  eo[r]3e  gon  to  biuien.  1297 
R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  App.  E  4  per  hi  bigan  his  flijt,  &  fley  him 
swife  an  hey  Vp  bi  fe  lofte  fer,  and  f  e  wolkne  was  wel  ney. 
<:i3iS  Shoreham  vn.  68  pe  wolkne  by-clepf  al  fe  molde. 
1387  Trevisa  Higden  V.  399  Ethelbert  spak  wif  hem  out  of 
house  under  fe  wolken  [sub  divo]. 

^.  c  iioj  Lav.  2S83  He  ferdc  swiSe  hehge  pere  weolcne  he 
wes  swiSe  nih.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  306  Al  fene  world  leitende 
of  swarte  leite  up  into  weolcne.  a  1250  Oml  4-  Night.  16E2 
(Jesus  MS.)  We  habbe  stefne  brihte  &  sittef  vnder  welkne 
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bi  nyhte.     a  1310  In  Wright  Lyric  P.  xlii 

ant  oft..A.s  sttrres  beth  in  welkne.     1377  „ „. 

xvir.  160  Al  J>e\vyde  worlde..  .Bothe  welkne  and^ewynde, 
water  and  erthe,  Heiiene  &  nelle.  1387  Trkvisa  Higdcit 
III.  459  It  is  fill  iikynge  to  us  to  beholde  Jjewelkene  and  [e 
sterre.-5  of  hevene.  cj^o  A?it7trs  c/  Arth.  338  (DouceMS.) 
f^e  windes,  J;e  weders,  J>e  welkene  vnhides.  la  jtfio  Chester 
Pl.f  Creation  21  'I'o  be  a  divident  to  twyne  the  waters  aye  ; 
Above  the  welkin,  benethe  also,  isag  Mork  Dyaloge  in. 
Wks.  1222/2  He.. caste  vp  his  eyen  in  to  the  welkin  and 
wepte.  1551  Recordk  Cast.  Knoivi.  (1556)  7  Whiche  parte 
isaboueali  the  foure  Eiementes.and  compasseth  them  about, 
and  is  called  the  Skte,  or  Welkin.  J591  Sylvester  Du 
Bartasi.  ii.414  That  lightly  born..  Safe  through  the  Welkin 
I  my  course  may  take.  1632  Lithcow  Trav.  in.  81  When 
the  welkin  had  put  aside  the  vizard  of  the  night.  i66a 
HiBBERT6;'«/a^wa  Tkeoi.  r.  29  Light,  .dififuseth  in  an  in- 
stant the  whole  welkin  over.  1678  Vaughan  Thalia  Rediv. , 
Dapknis  18  Not  one  Black  cloud,  no  rags,  nor  spots  did  stain 
The  Welkins  beauty.  1714  Gay  Sheph.  Week  i.  3  No  chirp- 
ing Lark  the  Welkin  sheen  invokes.  1748  Tho.mson  Cast. 
Indol.  I.  Iviii,  There  would  he  linger,  till  the  latest  ray  Of 
light  sat  trembling  on  the  welkin'.s  bound.  1817  Scott 
Harold  I.  ii,  If  a  sail  but  gleam'd  white  'gainst  the  welkin 
blue.  1857  LoNGF.  Sandalphon  44  W  hen . .  the  welkin  above 
is  all  while,  All  throbbing  and  panting  with  stars. 
Jig.  1849  C.  Bronte  ^/f/r/ifj' xxviii,  I.. see  a  fine,  perfect 
rainbow,  bright  with  promise,  gloriously  spanning  the  be- 
clouded welkin  of  life.  1868  Lowell  Under  Willoivs  284 
And  all  the  heavens  revolve  In  the  small  welkin  of  a  drop 
of  dew. 

y.  c  13S0  Gen.  ^  Ex.  96  Do  god  bad  ben  3e  firmament,  Al 
abuten  Sis  walkne  sent.  13..  K.  Aiis.  1737  (Laud  MS.), 
Ich  haue  moo  knijttes  to  werren  pan  ben  in  )>e  walken 
sterren.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  355  Shipmen  and  shep- 
herdes..Wisten  by  j^e  walkene,  what  shulde  bityde.  c  1407 
Lvdg.  Reson  ^  Se»s..  1006  As  sterris  in  the  frosty  nyght, 
Whanne  walkne  is  most  bryght,  With-oute  cloude  or  any 
skye.  c  1450  Coz:  Hfysi.,  Creation  86  The  secunde  day 
watyr  1  make  The  walkyn  also  ful  fayr  and  bryth. 

"b.  Considered  as  the  abode  of  the  Deity,  or  of 
the  gods  of  heathen  mythology :  The  celestial 
regions,  heaven. 

»S59  Mirr,  Magistr.y  Hen.  VI,  xiii,  If.. such  as  say  the 

welken  fortune  warkes,  Take  Fortune  for  our  fate.     1581 

A.  Hall  Iliad  r.  6  But  luno  hearde  from  Welkin  high,  this 

cruell  iarre.     Ibid.  n.  31  Of  Gods  thou  loue  the  soueraigne 

chiefe,  and  Lord  of  Welkin  hie  Of  aire,  and  of  this  eaith 

I    below.  ^  1610  Holland  Crt;«<fi?M'^  Brit.  1.  327  Howglittereth 

j    now  this  place  of  great  request.  Like  to  the  seat  of  heavenly 

I    welkin  hie  ?     1653  W.  Ramesey  Astral.  Restored  in.  vii.  157 

It  is  Nectar  and  Ambrosia  such  as  will  make  the  wilkin 

roar.     iSsa    Kincsley   Andromeda   34    Far-seeing  Apollo 

Watched  well-pleased  from  the  welkin. 

c.  in  phrases  descriptive  of  loud  sounds,  as  to 
make  the  welkin  ring,  to  rend  the  welkin^  etc. 

1587  Marlowk  isl  Pt.  Tamburl.  iv.  ii.  14B9  (Brooke)  As 
when  a  fi«:ry  exhalation  Wrapt  in  the  bowels  of  a  freezing 
cloude,  Fighting  for  passage,  makes  the  Welkin  cracke. 
a  1593  Marlowe  &  Nashe  Dido  iv.  ii.  1103  O  heare  larbus 
plaining  prayers,  Whose  hideous  ecchoes  make  the  welkin 
howle.  1596  Shaks.  Tarn.  Shr.  Induct,  ii.  47  Ihy  hounds 
shall  make  the  Welkin  answer  them.  1635  Quarlks  Etnbl. 
viii.  33  One  frisks  and  sings,.. and  makes  the  Welkin  rore. 
17*8  Pope  Dune.  n.  246  Sound  forth,  my  Brayers,  and  the 
welkin  rend.  1735  Somerville  Chase  11.  157  The  Welkin 
ring^,  Men,  Dogs,  Hills,  Rocks,  and  Woods  In  the  full 
Consort  join,  1814  Southey  Roderick  \\\.  368  That  shout, 
Which,  like  a  thunder-peal,  victorious  Spam  Sent  through 
the  welkin,  rung  within  his  soul  Its  deep  prophetic  echoes. 
x8i8  WoRDSW.  Inscr.  Hermit" s  Cell  v.  10  When  storms  the 
welkin  rend.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  III.  i.  vii,  '  Live  the 
Fatherland  1  'rings  responsive  to  the  welkin.  1854  Surtees 
Handley  Cr.  i,  Away  they  go  full  cry,  making  the  welkin 
ring  with  the  music  of  their  deep-toned  notes.  1874  Dixon 
Two  Queens  vii.  i.  II.  3  The  citizens  rent  the  welkin  with 
their  shouts. 

d.  in  the  asseveration  by  the  zveJkin. 

1601  B.  JoNsoN  Poetaster  i.  1,  This  villanous  poetrie  will 
vndoe  you,  by  the  welkin.  1822  Scott  Peveril  xxxviii. 
Which,  by  the  welkin  and  its  stars,  you  would  not  be  slow  in 
avenging. 

e.  To  the  welkin^  *  to  the  skies '  (Sky  sb^  3  d). 
c  1746  J.  Collier  (Tim  Bobbin)  View  Lanes.  Dial.  Wks, 

(1862)  53  This  Rascot.  .roost  meh  Bitch  to  the  varra  Welkin. 

3.  The  upper  atmosphere ;  the  region  of  the  air  in 
which  the  clouds  float,  birds  fly,  etc. 

13..  Gaw.  <S-  Cr.  Knt.  525  Wro|?e  wynde  of  J?e  welkyn 
wrastelez  with  )>e  sunne.  c  1369  Chaucer  Dethe  Blauncke 
343  Ne  in  al  the  welkyn  was  no  clowde.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
7621  Ouershotyng  with  shoures  thurgh  )>eTe  shene  tentles.  As 
neuer  water  fro  the  welkyn  hade  waynitbefore.  a  mso  Mirk's 
Eestial  160  Men  of  all  \>e  nacyons . .  werne  comen  togedyr  ynto 
J>e  tempule  for  feie  of  ^e  berst  ^►at  t>ay  herd  yn  pe  welken. 
1570  Levins  Manif'.  j^^/:li  The  Welkin,  aire,  aura,  aSr, 
158a  Stanvhukst  Mneis  \\\.  (Arb.)  89  Thee  stars  imparted 
no  light,  thee  welken  is  heauye.  1601  W.  Percy  Cuckgucanes 
ff  Cuckolds  Errants  v.  iv.  (Roxb.)  69  Hold  vp  thy  Lynk  I 
say,  I  may  obserue  the  state  of  the  welking.  Rayne  or  no 
Rayne?  Ha.  1645  G.  Daniel  PoemsV^Vs,.  1878  II.  42  The 
Royall  Eagle,  in  the  welkin  towers.  16..  Chalkhill 
Thealma  <^  CI.  (16S3)  160  One  might  perceive  such  changes 
in  the  King  As  hath  th'  inconstant  welikin  in  the  Spring. 
X713  Croxall  Orig.  Canto  Spetiser  x.  (1714)  12  When  the 
blasting  Mildew's  dreary  Bane  With  noisom  Breath  infects 
the  Welkin  sheen.  1757  Smqlx.vltt  Reprisal  ¥.p\\-.  If  this 
welkin  angry  clouds  deform.  1833  C.  Bronte  Villettexxxv, 
Down  washed  the  rain,  deep  lowered  the  welkin.  1876 
Klackie  Songs  Relig.  19  Breath  that  drew  the  rolling  rivers 
From  the  welkin's  dewy  cells.  1680  Wf.bu  Ge^ethe's Paust  u 
ii.  67  The  baleful  powers  of  air.  Which  through  the  welkin 
stream. 

J^g.  160X  Shaks.  Tivel.  N.  ni.  i.  65  Who  you  are,  and  what 
you  would  are  out  of  my  welkin,  I  might  say  Element,  but 
the  word  is  ouer-worne. 

1 4,  In  the  Ptolemaic  system:   A  *  heaven'  or 
sphere.   Obs, 
c  1250  Gen.  ^  Ex,  388  And  euerilc  on  Sat  helden  wid  him 
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[Lucifcrl.  .fellen  ut  of  heuone*  lijt  In-to  8is  middil  walknes 
niv-  »3^  Tbevisa  Higden  1 1. 185  f>e  planetes  and  J>e  ncy  l>er 
wolkons  moeue^  out  of  J>e  west  in  to  l»e  est.^  ibid-^  The 
meouynge  of  i>e  ouerme&te  wolken  out  of  J>e  est  in  to  J*  west. 

6.  attrib,  and  Comb.,  as  welkin-'Countryt  -domt, 
-way ;  welkin-high^  -like  adjs.  ;  f  welkin-eye, 
a  heavenly  or  blue  eye ;  welkin--wise  adv,,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  welkin  ;  f  welkin -wizard,  an 
almanac-maker  who  makes  astrological  forecasts. 

1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  i.  15  The  God  his  mansion  keepes,  In 
*\VcIkin  Countrcy  he  rcmaines.  i860  G.  P.  Morris  Poems 
(ed.  15)  i6g  When  victory  rent  the  *welkin-dome  He  earned 
a  sepulchre— at  home.  161 1  Shaks.  Wint.  T.\.  il  136  Come 
(Sir  Page)  Locke  on  me  with  your  *\Ve!kin  eye.  1804 
J.  Gkahams  Sabhatk  875  The  joyous  choir  unseen,  Poised 
•we'.kin.high,  harmonious  fiUs  the  air.  1839  Bailey  Festus 
254  That  high  and  *wclkin-like  infinity.  i59oSrENSER  F.  Q, 
I.  iv.  9  He  leaves  the  *wclkin  way  most  beaten  playne,  And, 
rapt  with  whirling  whceles,  inflames  the  skyen  With  fire 
not  made  to  burne.  1854  J.  D.  Burns  Vision  of  Prophecy 
laa  A  luminous  element  of  gladness  Now  vaults  our  sphere 
of  being  *welkin-wise.  15^  Barlow  tr.  Lavaier's  Three 
SertH.\.  10  The  coniectures  of  these  *Weikin  Wisards[wrtr^. 
Almanacke  makers],  whose  Prognostications  of  euerieyeares 
warres,  diseases,  heate,  colde,  [etc].. prouc  either  manifest 
vntruthes,  or  coniecturall  ghesses. 

Welky,  var.  Whelky  a.^ 

i8*a-a9  Good's  Study  Med,  (ed.  3)  II.  357  A  welky  or 
bubukled  face. 

Well  (wel),  sb."^  Forms  :  a.  i  weella  (usella), 
I,  3  wflelle  (i  uselle),  3-5  walle,  3-4  wall,  4-5 
wal;  Sc.  and  norih.  6-  wall  (6  vail,  9  wal),  6-7 
woll  (6  vol).  &,  I  wella,  I,  3-5  welle  (4-5 
wele),  I-  well,  3-7  wel.  7.  1  wylla,  willa, 
wielle,  I,  4  wylie,  1,  3-4  wille;  i  wyl,  1-4 
wyll,  r,  5  will.  [OE.  wielU  {wylle)^*wieU{wyll, 
•will)j  str.  masc.,  *ivielia  {wylla^  willa\  Anglian 
•msdla^  tveiia),  wk,  masc,  wielle  {wylUy  wille  \ 
An^.wgelle^welie),  wk.  fem.,  f.the  stem  oiweail-an 
to  boil  or  bubble  up  :  see  Wall  v^  Cf.  OHG. 
wella  (G.  welle)  wave,  ON.  vella  boiling  heat.] 

1  A  spring  of  water  rising  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  forming  a  small  pool  or  flowing  in  a 
stream ;  a  pool  (or,  rarely,  a  stream)  fed  by  a 
spring.     Now  arch,  or  dial. 

a.  cBzS  Vesp.  Psalter  xli.  2  Swe  swe  heorut  gewillaS  to 
waellum  wetra  swe  ^^ewilla^  sawul  min  to  'de  god.  CX205 
Lay.  17025  Surame  heo  uerden  a-nan  J?at  heo  comen  to 
AUeban  J>at  is  a  waelle,  a  xiAo  [see  2  d.].  c  1440  Floriz  <S- 
Bl.  291  (Cambr.  MS.)  Aboue  pe  walle  stant  atreo.  c  1450 
Mirk's  Festiali.j^  Anon  sprang  a  fayr  walle.  1535  Stew- 
art CroH.  Scot.  II.  219  Out  of  ane  woU  discendand  fra  ane 
spring,  He  send  that  tyme  cald  water  for  to  bring.  1567 
Kec.  Bur^k  Lanark  {1893)  39  That  na  personis  wysche  ony 
clathts..at  the  burne  nor  yit  at  Sanct  Slungois  wall.  1595 
Re£.  Moff.  Sig.  Scot.  91/2  Fra  the  said  puill  eist  to  ane 
wall  callit  the  Dokandwel!,  i6sa  in  Edin.  ToPogr.  8f  Antiq. 
Mag.  (1848)  152  Going.. to  the  Kirktowne  wall  and  washing 
of  her  daughter's  eyen,  &  saying.. All  ye  ill  of  my  bairn's 
eyen  in  ye  wall  fall.  1775  Compafiion  to  Map  0/ Peebles  107 
There  b  a  remarkable  fine  spring,  called  Geddes's  wall,  near 
the  top  [of  Broad  Law],  a  1806  R.  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads 
I.  61  Tak  me  to  yon  wall  fair;  You'll  wash  my  bluidy 
wounds  o'er  and  o'er. 

_  ^.  f  900  Bxda^s  Hist.  v.  x.  (1890)  418  Is  33=t  ec  ssed  >aette 
in  Sere  stowe,  J>er  hio  ofslejne  weran,  weolle  an  welle. 
c  laos  Lay.  19782  Heo  comen  to  J>are  welle  and  heore  bollen 
feolde.  c  xsao  Bestiary  62  A  welle  he  seke3  cSat  springe3 
ai  bo3e  bi  nigt  and  bi  dai.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  15  Vor 
engelonde  is  vol  inoj  of  frut  &  ek  of  treUj  Of  wellen  swete 
&  colde.  a  ijpo  Cursor  M.  12470  pe  spring.. o  well,  ..^of 
it  euer  vte  rinnand  es  J>e  wel  es  neuer  mar  t>e  less.  ?  a  1366 
Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  1417  About  the  brinkes  of  thisewelles 
..Sprang  up  the  gras.  1390  Gower  Con/.  I,  326  He 
strawhte  him  forto  drinke  Upon  the  freisshe  welles  brinke. 
t^xxSo'SGZU.Secreta  Secret.  245  [In autumn]  Wellis  wyth- 
drawen  ham,  grene  thv'nges  fadyth,  Frules  fallyth.  c  1470 
Golagros  ^  Gazv.  40  Thay  walkit  be  the  syde  of  ane  fair 
well.  1547  BoORDE  Introd.  Knowl.  vi.  (1870)  141  There  be 
welles,  the  whyche  doth  tounie  wood  in  to  Irone.  1574  T. 
Hill  Art  Garden,  ir.  Bees,  etc  69  And  when  ryuers  and 
wels  be  shallower  of  water  than  customably,  doe  then  de- 
clare raine  to  foliowe.  1603  Stow  Surv.  11  Then  was  there 
3.  principall  Fountaines,  or  wels  in  the  other  Suburbs,  to 
wit  Holy  well,  Clements  well,  and  Clarkes  well.  Neare 
vnto  this  last  named  fountaine,  were  diuers  other  wels.  1663 
R.  Lowe  Lanes.  Diary  {\Z7&)  8,  I  went  with  Mary  and 
other  wenches  to  a  well  [at  the]  bottome  of  towne  feild.  1775 
R.  Chandler  Trav.  Asia  M.  (1825)  I.  121  At  a  well  was  a 
marble  pedesul  perforated,  and  serving  as  a  mouth.  183a 
W.  Irving  Alkambra  I.  249,  I  laid  myself  down  one  noon- 
tide, and  slept  under  a  palm-tree  by  the  side  of  a  scanty 
welL  x8s9  Jephson  Brittany  vi.  63  The  well  flows  in  a 
pure  and  abundant  stream  from  the  granite  rock.  1870 
Handhk.  Orkney  Isl.  94  There  are  several  mineral  welU  in 
the  island.  X89S  J.  A.  Henderson  Ann.  Lower  Deeside 
169  He  at  last  reached  what  proved  to  be  a  well  of  water. 

V-  C893  AIlfred  Oros,  iv.  vii.  §  10  An  wa:s  J^aet  on  Piceno 
J>aera  wuda  an  wielle  weol  blode.  c  900  Bxda's  Hist.  1.  vii. 
(1890)  38  And  (?a  sona  hra3e  beforan  his  fotum  wjcs  wyl  upp 
ymendc.And  nu  seo  wylle  &  J?set  water  [etc.].  c  1000 
Sax.  Leechd.  I,  116  Deos  wyrt  [watercress},  .of  hyre  syifre 
cenned  bi3,  on  wyllon  &  on  brocen.  Ibid^  II.  32  And  at>- 
weah  eft  >a  eagan  on  clacnum  wylle.  c  1305  .^/.  Kenelm  295 
in  E.E.  P.  55  For  J>er  is  a  wille  fair  ynou5..In  J?e  stede  as 
he  lai  on.  c  13x5  Shoreham  Poems  v.  55  pe  wylle  )?at  by-, 
in  paradys  Fol  we!  by-tokeneJ»  J^ys  auys.  13..  Cursor  M. 
ao2i2  (Ij.  Mus.  Add.)  Sche  dide  of  hure  cloJ>es  alle,  and 
wascbe  hure  with  water  of  wille. 

b.  A  miraculous  spring  of  water  (or  oil)  ;  a 
spring  of  water  supposed  to  be  of  miraculous  origin 
or  to  have  supernatural  healing  powers;  also,  in 
later  use,  a  medicinal  or  mineral  spring. 


Freq.  in  proper  names  assigning  the  well  to  a  particular 
saint. 

854-  [see  Holy  wellJ.  CX305  St.  Kenelm  295,  297  in 
E.  E.  P.  (1862)  55  A  wil  spring  vp  Jjcre  stod..pat  me  clepej> 
scint  kenelmes  welle:  |)at  nienie  men  hab  isogt.  f  1440 
Stacyons  0/  Rome  828  in  Pol.  Rel.  ^  L.  Poems  (1903)  171 
Two  wellis  there  bethe,  1  tell  thee,  that  sprynggythe  oyle. 
C14SO  Mirk's  Festiai  14  And  whan  he  was  buryet,  at  \?e 
hed  of  )>e  tombc  sprong  a  well  of  oyle  J>at  dyd  medysyn  to 
all  seke.  1581  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  F/,  III.  212/2  Aganis  passing 
in  pilgramage  to  chapellis  wellis  and  croces.  1591  Shaks. 
T-.vo  Gent.  iv.  iL  84  Th.  Where  meete  we?  Pro.  At  Saint 
Gregories  welL  i63«  Rowzee  {title),  The  Queenes  Welles. 
That  is,  A  Treatise  of  the  nature  and  vertues  of  Tunbridge 
Water.  1648  Gage  IVestlnd,  5  [Papists]  encroaching  upon 
many  Houses  and  Farmes, enriching  themselves,  as  namely 
at  Winifreds  Well  (so  termed  by  them)  where  they  had 
bought  an  Inne.  a  1774  Fergusson  Poems,  Daft  Days  35 
Reaming  ale,  Mair  precious  than  the  well  o'  Spa,  Our  hearts 
to  heal.  x8o6  P.  O'Neill  Tour  Orkney  etc.  26,  I  likewise 
visited  the  wells  of  Kildingie.,  .These  wells  or  springs,  are 
situated  in  the  Mill  Bay.  x8x4  Scott  {title's,  St.  Ronan's 
Well.  x88a  W.  Taylor  Researches  Hist.  Tain  i.  a;  note, 
A  copious  fountain  of  pure  water  situated  on.. the  girth 
boundary  in  the  heights  of  the  parish.. has  from  time 
immemorial  borne  the  name  cf  St.  David's  well.  1904  A.  C. 
Fraser  Biog:  Philos.  i.  26  The  Priory.. and  the  well  and 
chapel  of  St.  Modan  on  the  hill,  were  my  favourite  liauiUs. 
c.  //.  A  place  where  medicinal  springs  exist,  to 
which  invalids  resort;  a  watering-place  or  spa. 

X673  Shadwell  Epsom-Wells  %.  i,  Enter  Mrs.  Woodly,., 
to  Toby  and  others,  drinking  at  the  Wells.  X707  in  J.  Ash- 
ton  Soc.  Life  Q.  Anne  (1882)  II.  113  The  New  Wells  at 
Epsom,  with  variety  of  Raffling  Shops,  will  be  open'd  on 
Easter  Monday  next.  1716  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5459/1  The 
Princess  set  out.. for  the  Wells  of  Medway.  X7a8  Young 
Love  Fame  v.  23  Thro'  every  sign  of  vanity  they  run ; 
Assemblies,  Parks,.. Balls,  Wells,  Bedlams,  [etc.]. 

fd.  Her,  The  representation  of  a  stream,  used 
as  a  bearing.   Obs^ 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Her.  e  vj  b,  And  of  hym  yt  beris  thes 
armys  ye  most  say.. He  berith  of  golde  and  .iij.  Wellis. 

e.  A  fountain  fed  by  a  spring ;  a  structure 
erected  above  a  spring  for  convenience  in  obtain- 
ing the  water  ;  a  drinking-fountain.     Chiefly  Sc. 

X575-*  in  Burgh  Rec.  Glasgow  (1B76)  457  Item,  to  Johne 
Wilsoun  for  four  geistis  to  the  woll  in  Gallowgait . .  viij  lib. 
1630  Ibid.  373  The  new  woll  in  the  Trongait  to  be  sklaittet 
in  the  best  forme.  1638  Ibid^  390  Ane  warrand.  .for  taking 
doun  the  wall  at  the  Croce.  x6s6  Ibid.  (1881)  351  The  twa 
new  wallis  newlie  buildit  in  Trongait  and  at  the  vennall. 
i8a3  Galt  R.  Gilhaize  III.  34  She  was  mobbet,  and  the 
wells  pumped  upon  her  by  the  enraged  multitude.  1843 
James  Forest  Days  i,  It  had  on  the  south  side,  a  well,  and 
an  iron  ladle  underneath. 

2.  transf,  2,n^fi^.  a.  In  allusive  contexts  directly 
suggestive  of  the  nature  (flowing,  etc.)  or  uses 
(drinking,  taking  water)  of  a  spring. 

C897  i^LFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  vii.  49  (MS.  Hatton) 
Hio  [the  speech]  aweoll  of  anum  wille  [C^*^^.  welle];  Seah 
heo  an  tu  tefleowe,  c^eah  wses  sio  aespryng  sio  so^e  lufu. 
cxzto  ^^/zVirv  341  Danne  we  3us  brennen  bihoue^  us  to 
rennen  to  cristes  quike  welle,.. drinken  liis  wissing.  a 2225 
Ancr.  R.  282  In  hire  he  beldeS  nout  one  dropemele,  auh 
5eote3  ylowinde  wellen  of  his  grace,  a  X300  Cursor  M.  3:0 
Fader  is  he  cald  for-J^i  J>at  he  is  welle  J>at  neuer  sal  dri. 
Ibid.  21023  O  ^e  wel  o  witt  he  dranc.  CX31S  Shoreham  v. 
6r  pys  wuUe  hys  god  self  man  by.come,  Of  hym  )jys  ioyen 
bej?  alle  y-nome.  X3..  Lay  Folks'  Catech.  (L.)  190  Crist 
was  )>e_furst  qwyk  welle  of  grace.  £1420  PrymertZ  Mi 
soule  |>irstide  to  god,  J^at  is  a  quyk  welle  !  xs68  T.  Howei.l 
Arb.  Amitie  (1879)  5^  O  noble  hart  whose  Well  of  grace, 
sliall  spring  and  neuer  drie.  X807  Crabbe  Par.  Reg.  i. 
qS  Not  one  who,  early  by  the  Muse  beguiled.  Drank  from 
her  well  the  waters  undefiled.  1840  Longf.  Sp,  Stud.  i.  v, 
O  sleep,..  Holding  unto  our  lips  thy  goblet  filled  Out  of 
Oblivion's  well,  a  healing  draught  !  x8<^  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Transvaal  i.  25  The  effect  of  the  annexation  was  to  start 
the  wells  of  plenty  bubbling— with  British  Gold. 

b.  That  from  which  something  springs  or  arises ; 
a  source  or  origin. 

a.  cBxS  Vesfi.  Psalter  XXXV.  10  ForSon  mid  3e  is  waelle 
lifes.  cBxS  yesp.  Hymns  x\.  in  O.E.  Texts  417  Leht  lehtes 
&  waelle  lehtes.  1533  Gau  Richt  Vay^  (S.  T.  S.)  27  The  bibil 
quhilk  is  the  grund  and  vol  of  al  godlie  doctrine  and  hcwin- 
lie  visdom.  1599  Alex.  Hume  Poems  {S.T.S.)  Hymn  vi. 
no  He  made  the  Sun  a  lampe  of  light,  A  woll  of  beate  to 
shine  by  day. 

^.  c  1000  Lambeth  Psalter  xxxv.  10  ForSan  \>e  mid  J>e  is 
welle  lifes.  1340  Ayenb.  80  Uayrhede,  wyt,  prouesse,  my^ie, 
vridom  and  noblesse;  t>ise  bye]>  zix  wellen  of  ydelnesse. 
X377  Langl.  p.  pi.  h.  XV.  30  And  J>at  is  wytte  and  wisdome, 
J>e  welle  of  alle  craftes.  £-1400  Lanfranc's  Cimrg.  271 
And  fro  diafragma  it  mai  go  to  ]>e  brayn,  J>at  is  )>e  welle 
of  alle  nerues.  X475  Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  51  Athenes,  that 
was  the  welle  of  connyng  and  of  wisdam.  1538  Starkey 
England  x8o  Tyranny  in  al  commynaltys  ys  the  ground  of 
al  yl,  the  wel  of  al  myschefe  and  mysordur.  1539  B:ble 
(Great)  Prov.  xvi.  22  Understandyng  is  a  well  of  fyfe  vnto 
hym  that  hath  it,  1667  Milton  P.  L.  x\.  416  [He]  purg'd 
with  Euphrasieand  Rue  The  visual  Nerve. .  ;  And  from  the 
Well  of  Life  three  drops  instill'd.  1850  FitzGerald  Omar 
xxxiv,  Then  to  this  eai  then  Bowl  did  I  adjourn  My  Lip  the 
secret  Weil  of  Life  to  learn, 

Y.  a.  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Thorpe)  xxxv.  9  ForJjaEm  mid  J»e  is 
lifes  wylle.  X4i>  YosqeU. Secreia Secret.  135  Vndyrstond- 
ynge  is  the  begynnynge  and  will  of  al  vertues. 

c.  Applied  to  persons  regarded  as  a  source  or 
abundant  manifestation  of  some  quality  or  virtue. 

_  aiaz$  Si.  Marker,  u  I?u  art  walle  of  waisdom.  ai^io 
in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxxiii.  94  Ofte  y  crie  merci,  of  mylse  thou 
art  welle.  X377  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  218  Prince  Edward 
That  welle  was  of  alle  corage.  c  X386  Chaucer  IVife's  Prol. 
107  Crist,  that  of  pcrfeccion  is  welle.  c  1400  Pilgr.  SotvU 
v.  i.  (1859)  74  He  is  the  welle  of  all  manere  of  goodnes. 
(rx44o  Partoncpe  S26  That  thay  may  say  as  ye  passe  by 


strete:  Loo,  yonder  gothe  the  welle  of  gentylnessc.  c  X450 
tr.  l)e  Imitatione  iii.  xi.  78  O  Jjou  welle  of  eueriasiing  loue. 
X500-20  Dunbar  Poems  Ixxvii.  7  Oure  lustie  quein,  The  vail 
of  velth,  guid  cheir,  and  mirrines.  1559  Mirr.  Mag., 
Edvj.  ly,  vi,  A  Salomon  that  was  of  wit  th*'  well.  1^ 
Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  li.  32  Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  vn- 
defyled.  On  Fame's  eternall  beadroU  wortbie  to  be  fyled. 

d.  A  copious  flow  (of  tears  or  blood).  Also 
hyperbolically  applied  to  a  weeping  person, 

(zxzx5.^»cn  R,  156  For  J>ui  he  [Jeremiah]  bed  welle  of 
teares  to  his  eien,  t>et  heo  neadruweden  nanmore  J>en  welle. 
a  1240  Ureisnn  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  189  pe  iike  fif  wallen  [z-.  r. 
wellen]  J)et  of  J>i  blisfulle  bodi  sprungen  and  strike  dun 
sirondes  of  blode.  X382  Wyclif  Jer.  ix.  i  Who  shal  5yue 
to  myn  hed  watir,  and  to  myn  ejen  a  welle  of  teres?  c  1530 
Hickscorner  ig  She  sawe  her  sone,  all  deed.  Splayed  on  a 
crosse  with  the  fyve  welles  of  pyte.  x6o6  Shaks.  Tr.  ^  Cr. 
v.  X.  19  There  is  a  word  will  Priam  turne  to  stone;  Make 
wels,  andNiobes  of  the  maides  and  wiues. 

e.  A  whirlpool. 

Applied  spec,  to  certain  whirlpools  in  the  Orkneys  as  a 
rendering  ot  the  native  designation ^£/</  =  ON.  >&£'/(/a  spring. 
Tennyson's  use  may  either  be  independent  or  derived  from 
Scott. 

a  1654  Blaeu  Le  Theatre  du  Monde  v.  159-60  Map,  Or- 
cades.  .Souna,  .The  Welles.  Ibid..  Spurness  well.  X693 
J.  Wallace  Descr.  Orkney  7  The  Wells  of  Swinna,  which 
are  two  Whirl-pools  in  the  Sea.  X750  M.  Mackenzie  Or. 
cades  5/1  One  of  these  Whirlpools  or  Weils,  as  they  are 
called  in  Orkney.  X774  G.  Low  Tour  Orkney  etc.  (1879)  29 
The  whirlpools  called  the  Wells  of  Swona,  so  long  famous 
for  the  alledged  danger  in  passing  over  or  near  them.  1821 
ScoTT  Pirate  xxxviii,  Even  as  the  wells  of  Tuftiloe  can 
wheel  the  stoutest  vessel  round  and  round,  in  despite  of  either 
sail  or  steerage. 

X850  Tennyson  In  Mem,  x.  If.  .the  roaring  wells  Should 
gulf  him  fathom-deep  in  brine.  Ibid,  cviii,  To  scale  the 
heaven's  highest  height.  Or  dive  below  the  wells  of  Death. 

3.  A  pit  dug  in  the  ground  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
spring-water ;  spec,  a  vertical  excavation,  usually 
circular  in  form  and  lined  with  masonry,  sunk  to 
such  a  depth  as  to  penetrate  a  water-bearing 
stratum. 

a.  C950  Lindisf.Gosfi.  John  iv, 6  Uaes..3cr  uaelle  iacobes. 
c^^^S  f^om.  Samaria  12  in  O.  E.  Misc.  84  lesus  at  ore 
walle  reste  him  seolf  al  one,  a  1300  Cursor  M,  13229  Here 
nu  quat  herodias  did,  In  a  wall  his  heued  sco  hid.  £'1395 
PloiomatCs  T.  298  They  folowe  Christ  that  shedde  his 
blodde  To  heven,  as  bucket  in-to  the  wall.  x88a  'Jack 
Robinson  '  Auld  Tales  11  (E.D.D.)  T'  borrator  war  prayaii 
fer  a  girt  wal  et  he  cud  drop  intul. 

^,  Y-  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  iv.  6-7  fasr  wses  iacobes  wyl  \ 
Se  hselend  saet  act  3am  wylle.  cixy>Gen.  J^  Ex.  2947  In 
euerilc  welle,  in  euerilc  trike,  men  funden  blod  al  witterlike. 
c  x«7S  Lay.  19810  po  wende  to  Jian  wille  cnihtes  swi)>e  snelle. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  11 701  Mak  vs  a  well  for  mine  sake,  j^at 
all  mai  plente  o  water  lake,  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G-  'K  1584 
Or  as  a  welle  that  were  botemeles  Ryght  so  can  fals  lason 
haue  no  pes  ffor  to  desyryn  [etc.].  C1440  Jacob's  Well  3 
Whanne  goure  welle  is  made.-^e  muste  haue  a  wyndas,  & 
a  roop,  &  a  bokett,  to  drawyn  vp  watyr  to  drynke,  he-cause 
5oure  welle  is  so  deep.  1485  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  29 
For  the  well  a  Bokett  with  a  cheyne  of  yryn.  X530  Palscr, 
287/2  Well  made  of  stone,  puis,  putelle.  1553  Brende  Q. 
Curiius  \ii.  146  The  ryuer  of  (Dxus.  .being  a  water  vnhol- 
som  to  be  dronke. -the  Macedons  fell  to  digging  of  welles. 
iSga  Shaks.  Rom.  <S-  Jul.  iij.  i.  09  No ;  'tis  not  so  deepe  as 
a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  Church  doore,  but  'tis  inough.  1610 
Holland  Camden's  Brit.  281  A  Well  of  an  exceeding  depth. 
x6«s  N.  Carpenter  Ceogr.  Delin.  11.  iv.  (1635)  6p  Starres 
from  the  darke  bottome  of  a  deepe  Well  or  Mine  will  shew 
themselues  at  mid-day.  X698  Fryeb  Acc,  E.  India  *  P.  155 
A  little  out  of  the  Way  is  erected  an  high-wall'd  Well.  1700 
Dryoen  Fables,  Pal.  ^  Arc.  ii.  82  Now  up,  now  down,  as 
Buckets  in  a  Well.  1745  tr.  Columella's  Husb.  l  vi,  The 
ground  being  dug  after  the  manner  of  wells,  which  they  call 
siros,  receives  the  fruits.  18^2  Tennyson  St.  Sim.  Styl,  63 
For  many  weeks  about  my  loins  I  wore Ihe  rope  that  haled 
the  buckets  from  the  well.  x8s8  Hawthorne  Fr.  ^  It. 
Jrnh.  (1871)  I.  337  There  is  no  familiar  object  connected 
with  daily  life  so  interesting  as  a  w  ell.  x888  Encycl.  Brit. 
XXIV,  402/3  When  the  population  ofa  district  is  scattered 
it  is  possible  to  supply  individual  wants  by  means  of  streams, 
springs,  or  shallow  wells. 

fg.  C1400  Lanfranc's  Cirur^.  193  Now  we  ban  medycyns 
drawen  of  .ij.  wellis  &  of  manie  maistris.  a  XS91  H.  Smith 
Serm.  (1592)  998  The  well  of  Gods  secrets  is  so  deepe,  that 
no  bucket  of  man  can  sound  it.  x6ii  Bible  Isaiah  xii.  3 
With  ioy  shall  yee  draw  water  out  of  the  wels  of  saluation. 
1655  W.  Spurstowe  {title),  The  Wels  of  Salvation  opened. 
X78X  CowpER  Convers,  564  Hearts  may  be  found.. Whose 
wisdom,  drawn  from  the  deep  well  of  \\(t<,  Tastes  of  its 
healthful  origin.  1848  Dickkns  Donibey  xviii,  After  stating 
this  curious  and  unexpected  fact,  Mr.  Toots  fell  into  a  deep 
well  of  silence, 

b.  Her,  A  bearing  representing  the  stone  curb 
or  border  of  a  well. 

\'jZ6R,  Glover's  OreL  Arms  Augm.  49  In  Edmondson //^cr. 
II.  O,  Gu.  three  wells  ar.  water  az.  1828-40  Berry  Encytl. 
Her,  I. 

4.  In  various  proverbial  sayings  or  phrases.  (Ste 
also  Pitcher  1  i  b.) 

{a)  1546  J.  Heywood  Prov.  (1867)  70  Well  well  (quoth  she) 
many  wels.  many  buckets.  X757  B.  Franklin  Poor  Richaid 
(1890)  278  Then  as  Poor  Dick  says.  When  the  Well's  dry, 
they  know  the  Worth  of  Water.  1832  J.  J.  Blunt  Reform. 
Eng.  140  We  know  not,  says  the  proverb,  what  the  well  is 
worth  till  it  is  dry.  x86o  Whyte  Melville  Mkt.  Harb.  xiii, 
*  He's  as  deep  as  a  well,  is  my  master,'  answered  old  Isaac. 

{b)  X691  Hartcliffe  I'irtues  181  If  Truth,  as  Democritus 
fansied,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  Well.  1848  Dickens 
Dombey  xxxii.  He  tried  a  glass  of  grog  ;  but  melancholy 
truth  was  at  the  bottom  of  that  well,  and  he  couldn't  finish 
it.  1888  J.  M.  Cobban  By  Telegraph  iv.  The  depth  of  the 
well  at  the  bottom  of  which  truth  is  hid  was  nothing  to  the 
unfathomableness  of  his  designs. 

b,  7i?/«/^aperson)m//^^wtf//(seequot.).  slan^. 


WELL. 

i8ii  Vaux  l^0cai.  Flask  Lang.  (1819)  s.v.  Garden^  To 
put  a  person  in  the  garden.. ox  in  the  roeli,  are  synonymous 
phrases,  signifying  to  defraud  him  of  his  due  share  of  booty 
by  embezzling  a  part  of  the  properly,  or  the  money  it  is 
fenced  for. 

5.  trans/,  fa.-  FoNTANELLE  I  a.   Obs. 

C1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg.  216  Make  him  .iij.  cauterijs  :. . 
con  bihinde  l>e  nolle  in  pe  welle  (>erof,  [etc.].  Idid.  309 
Also  in  ^e  welle  vnder  J^e  eeris  &  bihinde  )?e  eeris  \>o\x  schalt 
make  cauterijs  for  passiouns  of  i3en. 

b.  A  well  of  a  (place) :  like  a  well,  as  being 
damp  and  cold  or  deep  and  dark. 

1843  Dickens  Ckr.  Carol M,  He  then  conveyed  him.  .into 
the  veriest  old  well  of  a  shivering  best-parlour  that  ever  was 
seen.  1869  Blackmore  Lorna  D.  xliv,  She  had  gotten  it  in 
a  great  well  of  a  cupboard. 

6.  Naut.  a.  A  vertical  shaft  protecting  the  pump 
below  the  lower  (or  upper)  deck  in  a  ship's  hold. 
To  sound  the  well,  to  ascertain,  by  means  of  a 
soundin;^-rod,  the  depth  of  water  accumulated  in 
the  hold. 

1611  CoTGR.,  Lossec,  the  sinke,  or  well,  of  the  pumpe  of  a 
ship.  1636  Capt.  J.  Smith  Accid.  V?ig.  Seamen  11  The 
Pumpe,  the  pumpes-well,  the  pumpes  brake,  [etc.].  1627  — 
Sea  Gram.  ii.  9  The  Dutch  men  vse  a  Burre  pumpe.. to 
pumpe  vp  the  Billage  water  that. .cannot  come  to  the  well. 
1750  BLANCKLEviVaz'.  Expositor.  1761-9  Falconer  Shipzur, 
II.  464  They  sound  the  well.  i8as  T.  Hook  Sayings  Ser.  ir. 
Passion  ^  Princ.  xv.  III.  401  The  ship  seemed  rapidly 
settling . .  yet  no  one  dared  to  sound  the  well.  1836  M arryat 
Pirate  iv,  The  well  was  again  sounded.  Nine  feet  water 
in  the  hold.  i88t  Daily  Tel.  14  Feb.,  So  long  as  the  sound- 
ing-rod gave  a  dry  well,  the  men's  courage  kept  tolerably 
steadfast. 

b.  A  cistern  or  tank  in  a  fishing-boat,  in  which 
the  catch  of  fish  is  preserved  alive.  Cf.  Well- 
boat  I. 

X614  Gentleman  Eng.  Way  Wealth  19  Fresh  fish,  which 
they  of  purpose  do  keepe  aliue  in  their  boates  in  Wells. 
1710  De  Foe  Capt.  Singleton  ii.  (1840)  37  This  welt  [was  of] 
the  same  kind  which  the  small  fisher-boats  in  England  have 
to  preserve  their  fish  alive  in.  1828  Davy  Salmonia  49  He . . 
is  landed.  A  fine  well-fed  fish,  not  much  less  than  4  lbs. 
Thro-.v  him  into  the  well.  1848  Johns  Week  at  Lizard^iq 
The  store-pot  is  emptied  and  its  contents  transferred  to  a 
well  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  191a  Daily  News  29  Mar.  4 
The  Betsy  was  running  for  harbour  for  all  she  was  worth. 
Her  '  well '  was  full  of  live  cod. 

7.  A  slJaft  or  pit  bored  or  dug  in  the  ground.  In 
various  specific  applications. 

a.   An  excavation  for  the  storage  of  ice. 

1681  Cal.  Treas.  Bks.  8  Building  an  ice  well  for  his 
Majesty's  use  in  Windsor  Great  Park.  1850  Gardeners' 
Mag.  of  Hot.  I.  82  Section  of  ice  well...rt,  well;  b^  porch, 
1873  Spon  Workshop  Rec,  Ser.  i.  364/1  There  must  be  per. 
feet  drainage  insured  from  the  IJottom  of  the  well,  so  that 
the  ice  will  be  kept  dry. 

t  b.  Mil.  -=  Shaft  sb.^  2. 

X7M-XI  Milit.  ^  Sea  Diet.  (ed.  4)  i,  Well,  a  Depth  the 
Miner  sinks  into  the  Ground,  and  thence  carries  on  the 
Branches,  or  Galeries,  to  find  out,  and  disappoint  the 
Enemies  Mines,  orto  prepare  one.  1736  J.  Campbull Milit. 
Hist.  Pr.  Eugene  etc.  1.217  We  now  began  to  perceive  that 
their  Miners  were  in  search  of  our  Mines,  and  that  they 
worked  in  sinking  Wells  in  order  to  get  into  our  Galleries. 

c.  (See  quot.) 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v.  Observatory,  Thti  Royal 
Observatory.. furnish'd  with  all  sorts  of  Instruments,  .and 
a  dry  Well  for  Discovery  of  the  Stars  in  the  Day-time. 

d,  A  shaft  sunk  to  obtain  oil,  brine,  gas,  etc. 
1799   Asiatic    Researchei  VI.  127   An  Account. of  the 

Petroleum  Wells  in  the  Bur.iiha  Dominions.  1883  Encycl. 
Brit.  XVIII.  713  In  1819  a  well  bored  for  brine  in  Wayne 
county,  Kentucky,  yielded  so  much  black  petroleum  that  it 
was  abandoned.  1891  [see  Gusher  2].  1901  Munsey's 
Mag.  XXV.  743/2  The  first  flowing  [petroleum]  well,  or 
'gusher,'.. was  struck  in  1861. 

©.  A  shaft  to  carry  water  through  a  retentive  to 
a  porous  stratum  or  to  a  drain ;  a  sink  for  sewage. 

1856  J.  C.  Morton  Cycl.  Agric.  I.  692  It  will  be  proper., 
to  cut  a  drain  of  four  feet  in  depth  only,  and  then  to  sink 
small  wells  down  to  the  watery  bed.  1865  Daily  Tel.  27  Oct. 
5/2  The  system  of  drainage  adopted  is  that  of  running  the 
pipes  of  each  house  into  a  dead  well... These  wells  are 
made  of  bricks,  without  any  cement. 

f.  Engin.  A  hollow  cylinder  or  shaft  of  masonry 
sunk  and  filled  in  solid  to  form  a  foundation. 

1885  L.  F.  Vkrnon-Harcourt  Harbours  Sf  Docks  I.  405 
Where  the  thickness  of  the  mud  exceeded  13  feet,  square 
masonry  wells  were  sunk  through  it  on  to  the  rock... 
These  wells,  being.. filled  in  solid  with  masonry,  form  piers 
for  arches.     1920  in  Wkbster. 

8.  a.  The  central  open  space,  from  roof  to  base- 
ment, of  a  winding,  spiral,  or  elliptical  staircase ; 
the  open  space  in  which  a  lift  operates. 

a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  7  Nov.  1644,  2  paire  of  oval  stayres 
all  of  stone  and  voide  in  the  well.  1783  Phil.  Trans, 
LXXIIl.  138  Which,  passing  over  puUies..,  was  fastened  to 
a  scale  that  descended  into  the  well  of  an  adjoining  stair- 
case. 1817  J.  Evans  Excurs.  Wi?tdsor  etc.  i6t  In  the  well  of 
the  staircase,  by  a  cord  of  black  and  yellow,  hangs  a  Gothic 
lantern.  1848  Thackeray  f^a«.  j'^a/r  Ixi,  If  you  choose  to 
consider  it,  and  sit  on  the  landing,  looking  up  and  down  the 
well !  1886  Stevenson  Kidnapped  iv.  The  same  passing 
brightness  showed  me  the  steps  were  of  unequal  length,  and 
that  one  of  my  feet  rested  that  moment  within  two  inches  of 
the  well.  190X  Scotsman  8  Mar.  6/8  Fall,  down  a  hoist  well. 
Ibid.^  The  cage.,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

b.  The  space  on  the  floor  of  a  law-court 
(between  the  Judge's  bench  and  the  last  row  of 
seats  occupied  by  Counsel)  where  the  solicitors  sit. 

X853  Dickens  .ff/tfa*  Ho.  i,  The  various  solicitors  in  the 
oause. .ranged  in  a  line,  in  a  long  matted  well.. beCweea  the 
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registrar's  red  table  and  the  silk  gowns.  1879  Escott 
EnglandW.  209  In  the  'well,' a  seat  a  step  below  that  of 
the  Queen's  counsel,  sit  the  solicitors.  1883  D.  C.  Muruav 
Hearts  xxviii,  Wigged  heads  went  together  in  the  welt  of 
the  court,  and  papers  were  rustled  to  and  fro  on  the  table. 
e,  A  deep  narrow  space  formed  by  the  surround- 
ing walls  of  a  building  or  buildings,  serving  for 
the  access  of  light  and  air. 

1859  Dickens  T.  Two  Cities  n.  v  (end),  Climbing  to  a 
high  chamber  in  a  well  of  houses,  he  threw  himself  down  in 
his  clothes  on  a  neglected  bed.  a  i86x  T.  Winthrop  Cecil 
Dreeme  v.  (1896)  64  Through  a  most  unsavoury  alley  into  a 
court,  or  rather  space,  serving  as  a  well  to  light  the  rear 
range  of  a  tenement  house.  19x5  Spectator  29  May  742/3 
The  back-rooms  look  south— into  the  well. 

9.  a.  A  space  left,  in  stacking  hay,  to  serve  as  a 
ventilating  shaft.  diaL 

17x0  HiLMAN  Tusser  Rediv.  Aug.  (1744)  102  Some  pre- 
scribe leaving  a  Hole  or  Well  in  the  Middle  of  the  Mow., 
by  keeping  therein  a  Basket  or  Barrel,  and  raising  it  as  the 
Mow  increases.  1842  C.  W.  Johnson  Farmers  Encycl. 
1261  Well,  a.,  .vent  hole  left  in  a  rick  or  mow  of  hay  or  other 
similar  materials,  to  prevent  its  overheating. 

b.  In  S/n'J>-  and  Boat-btiilding  applied  to 
various  vertical  apertures  :  see  quots. 

1874  Thearle  Naval  Archil.  §  192  When  it  is  not  con. 
sidered  necessary  to  provide  a  well  for  raising  the  propellor. 
1894  Paasch  From  Keel  to  Truck  108  Well.  The  deepen- 
ing  between  the  ends  of  two  waterballast-tanks,  or  between 
the  ends  of  a  double-bottom  and  a  bulkhead.  X897-8 
Encycl.  Sport  1.  179  Well,  the  opening  in  a  decked  canoe  to 
admit  the  putting  m  of  cargo  and  to  accommodate  the  crew, 

10.  a.  A  box-like  receptacle  in  the  body  of  a 
vehicle,  for  articles  of  luggage. 

X783  Moth.  Chron.  14  Mar.  4/2  Advt.,  A  very  roomy  crane, 
necked  Travelling  Coach,  with  well  to  the  bottom,  and 
luggages  behind.  X794  W.  Felton  Carriages  {\Zoz)  II.  199 
The  Well  of  a  Carriage  is  a  strong  box  conveniently  placed 
at  the  body  to  carry  luggage.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair 
Ixvi,  The  baggage  was  strapped  on.  Francis  came  out  with 
his  master's  sword,  cane,  and  umbrella  tied  up  together,  and 
laid  them  in  the  well,  igix  Sir  W.  Butler  Autobiog.  xx. 
354  He.. took  three  or  four  brace  of  grouse  from  the  bag, 
and.. put  the  birds  in  the  'well'  of  the  vehicle  [an  Irish  car]. 
b.  A  comparatively  deep  receptacle  atthe  bottom 
of  a  piece  of  furniture,  esp.  of  one  fitted  with  trays, 
drawers,  compartments,  etc, 

x84x  Savage  Diet.  Printing.  X842  LrrrON  Zctnoni  vii.  ii, 
He  peered  into  the  well  [of  an  escritoire],  and  opened  the 
■  drawers.  X879  Miss  Braddon  Vixen  III.  47  There  was  an 
old-fashioned  work-table,  with  a  faded  red  silk  well,  beside 
the  open  window.  x888  Jacobi  Printers^  Vocab.^  Well,  a 
receptacle  under  the  cases  in  the  upper  part  of  a  compos- 
ing frame,  for  holding  copy,  etc.  X905  H.  G.  Wells  Kipps 
III.  iii.  §  4  Kipps. .draws  out  the  marvellous  till ;  here  gold 
is  to  he,  here  silver,  here  copper — notes  locked  up  in  a  cash- 
box  in  the  well  below. 

11.  A  hole  or  cavity  containing  or  to  contain  a 
liquid.     In  vaiious  applications. 

a.  The  water-tank  at  the  base  of  a  shot-tower, 
into  which  the  drops  of  melted  lead  fall, 

x8sx-4  Tomlinson's  Cycl.  Useful  Arts  (1867)  II.  514/1  For 
the  carrying  out  of  this  invention  shot.towers  and  shot-wells 
have  been  constructed.  1884  Lock  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  in. 
362/1  They  are  sufficiently  hardened  by  coohng  to  bear  the 
shock  of  striking  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well  below, 

b.  A  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  a  furnace,  into 
which  the  molten  metal  falls. 

1864  Webster.  x88x  RA-^tAOUD  Mining  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Well, 
The  crucible  of  a  furnace. 

c.  A  sunk  receptacle  for  a  liquid,  as  ink,  etc. ; 
also,  an  indentation  or  cavity  in  a  dish,  tray,  etc. 

X873  Spon  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  i.  166/2  The  bath  should 
be . .  larger  than  the  well,  which  must  be  a  square  hole,  a  little 
larger  than  the  plate,  and  about  an  inch  deep.  x88i  Phar^ 
maceut.  Jml.  165  A  small  glass  'naphtha  well ',  set  in  the 
case,  similar  to  an  '  ink  well '. 

12.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  well-coveHng,  'drill, 
'grating,  -hook,  'mouth,  -plate,  -pump,  -roof,  -rope, 
-shaft,  -side,  -stage,  -tabbing  (Tubbing  vbL  sb.  3), 
•yard;  well-maker \  well-like  fid], 

X845  G.  Petrie  Eccl.  Archit,  Ireland  449  *  Well  Coverings. 
1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech..,  ^Well-drill,  a  tool  for  boring 
wells.  x886  W.  J.  Tucker  E.  Europe  410  It  is  the  duty., 
of  the  eldest  boy  in  the  school . .  to  see  that  the  *well  gratings 
are  closed.  XS85  Higins  Junius'  Nomencl.  302/1  Lupus,. . 
a  *well  hooke.  xgio  Rider  Haggard  Q.  Sheba's  Ring  xvi. 
241  [He]  pointed  to  a  jagged,  *weU-like  hole  blown  out.  .by 
the  recoil  of  the  blast.  1666  Despauterii  Grammat.  instit. 
VII.  (Jam.)  A^uilex^,.a  *wel  maker.  1895  Daily  News 
21  Dec.  5/4  When  the  second  slip  took  place,  the  well-maker 
was  suffocated.  XS37-8  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  377  Paid  for 
j  lode  of  bryk  for  his  *well  mowthe.  1869  Tozer  Highl. 
Titrkey  II,  130  The  well-moulh,  from  being  dry,  becomes 
full  of  water.  1888  Lockwoods  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.,  *Well 
Plate.  A  cast-iron  plate  put  over  the  mouth  of  a  well  to 
carry  the  pumps,  S:c.  x8&9  Daily  News  5  Aug.  2/7  A  sub- 
stantially constructed  set  of  *well  pumps,  even  if  fitted  down 
a  well  100  or  200  feet  from  the  ground  level,  may  be  utilised 
as  a  fire  engine  in  large  establishments.  1886  .Mrs.  Flor. 
Caddy  Footsteps  Jeanne  D*Arc  v.  88  ChemilM  has  a 
romanesque  church  and  the  usual  domical  stone  "well-roofs. 
1575  Aldeburgh  Rec.  in  N.  ^  Q.  12th  Ser.  VII.  227/1  For  a 
bucket  ye  hoopes,  and  a  *welT  Roape.  .xiiii*".  1424  Mem. 
Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  151  It.  Roberto  Raper  pro  ij  wellerapis. 
X7Sa  Rec.  Elgin  (New  Spald.  Club  1903)  I.  465  Rigwoodies, 
tethers,  wallropes.  X908  Westm.  Gaz.  21  July  2/1  He  went 
to  a  well  and  clamberfid  down  the  well-rope.  X857  Dickens 
Dorrit  i.  iv,  In  one  corner  of  the  hall., there  was  a  little 
waiting-room,  like  a  "well-shaft.  x6^6  Earl  Monm.  tr. 
Boccalini's  Advts.fr.  Parnass.  i.  xcvIl  (1674)  131  The  Rope 
which  hung  upon  the  Bucket  by  the  *well-side.  1818  Scott 
Br.  Lamm,  xx.  For  all  she  can  sit  idle  by  a  well-side  the 
whole  day,  when  she  has  a  handsome  young  gentleman  to 
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prate  with.     1888  Lockwomi's  Diet.  Mech.  Eti^iii.,  *lVeU 
i>iage.     A  framing  of  timber  erected  over  the  mouth  of  a 
vvell  tocarry  the  pumps  and  pipe  connections.    1898  F.  Davis 
Stlchester  41  Roman  wine  caslis  that  have  served  the  pur- 
pose of  *well  tubbing.     148a  Coventry  Leet-bk.  446  Their 
plum  house  by  )?e  *well-yarde  yate. 
13.  Special  comb.  :   well-basket,  a  long  deep 
basket   formerly  used   by  street-hawkers;    well- 
beam,  the  wooden  beam  or  roller  over  which  the 
rope  of  a  well-bucket  runs ;  well-borer,  (a)  one 
who  bores  wells ;   {b)  a  machine  or  apparatus  for 
boring  a  well ;  well-boring z;^/.  sb.,  the  process  of 
sinking  a  well  by  drilling  through  earth  or  rock ; 
also  concr..  the  shaft  of  a  well;  well-briok  (see 
quot.  1889);    well-buUook,  one  used  (in  India) 
to  turn  the  windlass  at  a  well ;    well-oabin  (see 
quot.) ;    f  well-earse    (see  Well-cress)  ;    well- 
cliapel,  one  enclosing  a  holy  well ;  well-oistern, 
one  fed  by  a  spring  ;  well  crane  (see  quot.  1 888) ; 
t  well  crank,  a  windlass  for  raising  and  lowering 
a  bucket  at  a  well ;  well-curb,  (a)  the  stone  border 
round  the  mouth  of  a  well ;   {b)  see  quot.  1892 ; 
well-digger,  one    who  digs  or  bores  wells  as  a 
profession ;   well-dish,   a  meat-dish   with  a  de- 
pression at  one  end  as  a  receptacle  for  gravy ;  well- 
drag  (see  quot.) ;  well-draiu  Agric,  a  drain  for 
wet  land,  made  after  the  manner  of  a  well,  with  a 
boring  through  which  the  water  rises  to  be  carried 
off  by  the  drain ;  well-draining,  a  system  of  land 
drainage  (see  quot.  and  prec.) ;  hence  well-drain  v. 
(Webster  1847-54);  well-dresser,  one  who  takes 
part  in  well-dressing  ;  well-dressing  =  tap-dress- 
ing (Tap  j^.l  6) ;    well-eye   Sc.  and    north.,  a 
spot  in  a  bog  where  a  spring  rises  to  the  surface ; 
a  small  pool  of  spring-water  ;  fig.  a  source;  f  well 
fern,  the  maiden-hair ^a'/aH/!/«  Capillus-Veneris; 
well-flowering  =  tap-dressing{^h.^  sb.^(i);-viei\\- 
girse,  -grass   Sc.  =  Well-cbess;    well-god,   a 
tutelary  deity  of  a  well ;  well-horse,  a  horse  that 
turns  the  windlass  of  a  well ;  well-house,  a  small 
building  or  room  enclosing  a  well  and  its  appara- 
tus ;    well-karses,  -kerses   Sc.  and   north,  (see 
Well-cress)  ;    well-kerb   =   well-curb ;    well- 
packing  (see  Packing  vbl.  sbX  2  note) ;  f  well- 
pipe,  a  conduit-pipe;  in  quot. /^. ;  well  plum,  a 
local  name  of  the  'pochsLiA,Ftiligula/erina;  well- 
pole,    (a)   a   well-sweep;     {b)    see    quot.    1893; 
t  well-reeve  (see  quot.  and  Reeve  j(5.l  2) ;  well- 
rig  (see  quot.);  well-room,  {a)  the  place  on  the 
floor  of  a  boat  or  ship  where  the  water  collects, 
and  lies  until  it  is  pumped  out ;  {p)  =  well-house ; 
{c)    see   quot.    1858;    well-shanker   Sc.  —  well- 
sinker;    well  shrimp,   a   fresh-water   crustacean 
found  in  wells ;  well-sinker  =  well-borer,  -digger ; 
well-sinking  vbl.  sb.  —  well-boring ;  well-smack 
=  Well  boat  1 ;  well-spherometer,  'a  form  of 
spherometer  for  accurately  measuring   the  radius 
of  curvature  of  a  lens'  {Cent.  Diet.  1891);  well- 
staircase,  -stairs,  -stairway,  a  winding  or  geo- 
metrical staircase   with    a  well    or  open  centre ; 
wellstead  [Stead  sb.  7],  a  site  for  a  well ;  well- 
sweep  (see  Sweep  sb.  33) ;  well- tomb,  a  pre- 
historic tomb  having  a  well  or  shaft  for  an  en- 
trance ;    well-trap,  {a)  a  depression  in  a  drain, 
in  which  water  lies  and  prevents  the  escape  of  foul 
air;  {b)  see  quot.   1893;   well-tube,  the  casing- 
pipe  of  a  driven  well ;  well-way,  the  shaft  of  a 
well ;  well- wheel,  the  wheel  that  turns  the  axle 
of  a  windlass  at  a  well  ;  well- work,  the  making 
of  a  well ;  well-worship,  the  worship  of  a  well 
or  its  guardian   spirit;    also  well-worshipping 
vbl.  sb.  and  /»//.  a.     Also  Well-boat,  -bucket, 
-cress,  etc. 

1851  Mavhew  Lond.  Labour  {ii6t)  11.485/1,  I  give  two 
shilHngs  for  a  'shallow':  that's  a  flat  basket  with  two 
handles;  they  put 'em  a  top  of  '  *well. baskets ',  them  as 
can  carry  a  good  load.  1895  Kipling  Soldiers  Three,  etc. 
(1917)  273  He  will  hang  him  by  the  heels  from  the  "well- 
beam.  1786  Fhil.  Trans.  LXXVII.  50  George  Naylor,  of 
Louth,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  "Well-borer,  1852  Me- 
chanics* Mag,  6  Nov.  370  Thomson's  Artesian  WelUborer. 
1884  Lisbon  ^Dakota)  Stt^r  10  Oct.,  Experienced  well-borers 
. .  will  endeavor  to  find  petroleum.  1835  Ure  Philos.  Manvf. 
57  Mine  and  artesian  "well-boring.  1890  Hardwicke's  Sci. 
Gossip  XXVI.  74/1  Many  years  ago,  in  a  v/ell-boring, . .  the 
flanks  of  the  buried  Primary  rocks  were  reached  at  a  depth 
of  iioo  feet.  1784  Phil.  Trans.  LXXV.  3  To  build  a  wall 
of  clay  against  the  morassy  sides  of  the  well,  with  a  wall  of 
*well.bricks  internally,  up  to  the  top  of  it.  i88g  I^.  IV.  Line. 
Gloss.,  /f'V//-^Wi:^.r,curved  bricks  used  for  liningwells.  1879 
Mrs.  a.  E.  James  Ind.  Househ.  Managem.  Ti  One  of  the 
*well. bullocks  had  a  violent  attack  of  the  malady.  1867 
Smyth  Sailor^s  iVord.bk.,  *  tVell-cabins,  those  in  brigs  and 
small  vessels,  which  have  no  afterwindows  or  thorough 
draught.  1858  J.  T.  Blight  Anc.  Crosses  E.  Comlv.t^^ 
*\Vell.chapel,  Menacuddle,  St.  Austell. ..The  length  of  this 
building  is  11  feet... The  spring  rises  in  the  east  end.  i8g8 
Dublin  Rev.  July  150  A  *well-cistern  of  clear  spring  water. 
1905  W.  HoLMAN  Hunt  Pre-Raphaeliiism  II.  .\i._289  To 
judge  from  the  company  round  the  well-cisterns.. it  [Cana 
of  Galilee]  was  at  the  time  a  happy  neighbourhood.    1849 
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T.  Gltkk  C^nstr.  Cranes  55  The  *well  crane  having  been 
foand  inowvenient  for  raising  great  weights,  because  of  the 
insufficient  resistance  o(  the  ground  at  the  well  top.  1888 
iMkwooeCs  Diet.  Mech,  En^in.,  Weli  Cram,  a  fixed  post 
crane,  one-half  of  whose  post  is  above  ground  and  the  other 
sunk  in  a  pit,  or  well,  dug  to  receive  it.  c  1440  Promp. 
Farv.  520/2  *\VeUe  crank,  toUinum.  1877  TALMAGE/^/7?y 
Sertn.  23  Will  you  sit  down  in  front  of  the  *wencurb,  when 
a  few  more  turns  of  the  windlass  migbt  bring  up  the.. 
buckets?  x886  Kipling  Departtn.  Ditties^  etc.  (1899)  56  We 
have  trodden  the  mart  and  the  wcU-curb.  x8^  D:ct.  Ar^A. 
(Arch.  PubL  Soc.\  iVeii-curb,  The  ring  of  elm  or  metal 
upon  which  the  lining  of  a  well  is  built.  1693  Moxon  Mech, 
EjcercAxToi)  3SA  A  Borer(such  as  *Well.Diggersuse).  1B83 
Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  708/2  By  trade  lie  is  a  well-digger.  1880 
Blackmore  Mary  Aneriey  xlvii,  When  a  coal  comes  to 
Uble  in  a  •well-dish.  1857  Wright  Obs.  ^  Provinc.  Diet., 
^IVell-drag,  a  three-pronged  drag  to  bring  the  bucket  up 
when  it  falls  in.  Leic.  i88x  Leicettersk.  Gloss.  18x9  Kees 
Otf/.,  *WeU'draiH,  in  Agriculture,  that  sort  of  vent  or  dis- 
cba^  for  the  wetness  of  land,  which  is  constructed  in 
somewhat  the  well  or  pit  manner.  Ibid.,  *WeU^rainins, 
that  means  of  clearing  lands  from  wetness,  which.. is  ac- 
complished by  making  lar^e  deep  pits  or  wells.  X898  R.  M. 
Gilchrist  IVilloxvbrake  ;,  Within  five  minutes  the  curtain 
would  be  drawn  aside  and  the  *  well-dressers  set  free  to  join 
the  turbulent  outside  revellers.  x86o  *Well-dressing  [see 
iap'dressitig:  Tap  sh."^  6].  x88a  C.  F.  Keary  OtUl.  Prim. 
Belief '^.  87  Fetichism  survives  in  the  honours  paid  to  wells 
and  ^untains, . .  in  England  known  under  the  name  of  *  well- 
dressing  '.  1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot,  (1821)  I.  170  Thay 
knew  nocht  the  ground,  and  (ell  sometimes  in  swards  of 
mossis,  and  sum  time  in  ^well-eys.  x8ao  Marmaiden  cf 
Clyde  iL  in  Edin.  Ma^.  VI.  422  An'  the  marmaid's  goun 
was  green  as  grass  In  the  cauld  wall-ee  that  grows.  x8a6 
Galt  Lttst  of  Lairds  xxxv,  The  cause  o'  our  national  decay, 
and  agricultural  distress, .  .come  a'  thegither  frae  anither 
well-ee.  X565  Coopeb  Thesaurus ,  Adiantum .  .\l  may  be 
called  Venus  hearc.. other  name  it  to  be  *well  feme.  1834 
E.  Rhodes  Pe^  Scenery  315  An  ancient  custom  still  pre- 
vails in  the  village  of  Tissington...  It  is  denominated  *  Well- 
Flowering.  X874  Murray's  Handbk.  Derbysh.  etc.  (ed.  2) 
188  An  ancient.,  custom  of  dressing  the  swells  or  springs  of 


this  village,  .is  still  kept  up,  and  is  known  as  '  Tap  Dress- 
ing' or  'Well  Flowering'.  xgi03  Seccombe  &  Allen  ^^^ 
Skaks.  1. 1.  44  His  [Browne's]  Devonshire  has  a  large  popu- 
lation of  river-gods,  *well-gods,  and  nymphs.    X673  D.  Wed- 
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Skaks.  1. 1.  44  His  [Browne's]  Devonshire  has  a  large  popu 
lation  of  river-gods,  *well-gods,  and  nymphs.  X673  D.  Wed 
CERBURN  Voc,  i8  (jam.)  Nasturtium  aquaticum,  *well- 
grass.  xSag  Jamieson,  JVel/'grass,  IVell-girse,  li^ell-kerses, 
Water-cresses.  X894  Meredith  Lett.  (1912)  II.  461,  I  am 
under  an  engagement . .  to  deliver  a  novel  in  the  Spring,  and 
have  to  go  the  round  of  a  *well-horse  daily.  1354*5  Dur- 
ham Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  555  In  una  sera  reparanda  pro  le 
•Wclhousdore.  1466-7  Ibid.  641  Pro  punctuacione  super 
stabulura  hospitum  et  le  Wellehouse  infra  abbathiam.  X597 
in  Arcfuuolo^a  LXIV.  369,  1500  ston  lat  nail  for  ye  well 
bouse.  X895  Crockett  Men  of  Moss-Hags  xxvii,  I  made  a 
rush  swiftly  round  the  comer,  and  entered  the  well-house. 
X889  Ki  PLiNG  Soldiers  Three  {ed.  3)  67  Losson .  .lowered  the 
cage  [of  the  parrot]  into  the  cool  darkness  of  a  well,  and  sat 
on  the  'well-kerb.  X875  Knight  Diet,  Meek.,  *Well-pack- 
ing.  1540  CoVERDALE  Fmitf.  Lessons  "T  4  b,  Here  are 
opened  the  conduites  and  *well  pipes  of  life.  z86s  Johns 
Brit.  Bitds  625  *Wellplum,  the  Red-headed  Poc'iard.  X885 
SwAiNSON  Prov.  Names  Birds  160  Well  plum.  x8a6  Longf. 
in  S.  Longfellow  Life  (1886)  I.  86  There  is  so  little. .to  re- 
mind one  that  he  is  out  of  town  :  no  corn-fields.. no  slab- 
fences  :  no  *wcll-p3les.  1893  S.  E.  IVorc.  Gloss.^  Well-Pole^ 
a  pole  having  at  the  end  a  hook,  with  which  the  bucket  is 
lowered  into  the  well  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  water. 
X613  Coventry  Leet  Bk,  11.  ai  Apr.  Ji  Jas.  I.  leaf  63  (MS.) 
Such  said  aldermen. .and  such  ten  persons,  .shall  choose 
and  elect  two  persons  dwelling  in  everie  particular  ward 
where  any  comon  well  is . .  to  be  *weU-rceves  for  one  whole 
year.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech,  2759/1  *lVell-rig  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  whole  plant  for  well-boring,  consisting 
of  the  derrick,  its  eneine  [etc.].  1769  Falconer  Diet.  Ma- 
rine (1780),  S.V.  Lingers,  The  water.. is  conveyed  to  the 
•well-room,  where  the  pumps  are  fixed.  1851  Hist.  Co. 
Oxford  278  A  very  curious  well-room  of  the  time  of  Henry 
II  has  been  discovered  in  the  centre  of  the  keep  tower. 
X858  SiMMONDS  Diet,  Trade,  Well-room,  an  apartment  or 
building  containing  a  mineral  spring  or  spa,  where  the 
waters  are  drunk  by  invalids.  x88a  *Well-shankcr  [see 
SHANKER4I.  x8s3CarfiCAr(7«.23  Apr.260/2  A*Well  Shrimp, 
a  small  white  crustaceous  animal,  about  half  an  inch  long. 
1914  Brit.  Mus.  Return  171  Well-shrimp.  1604  Shuttle- 
•worths'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc)  156  A  *well-sinker,  vj  days 
sinkingc  the  weU..iij*.  X884  B'kam  Daily  Post  24  Jan. 
3/4  Wanted . .  three  good  Well-sinkers.  x8^  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  6 
All  sorts  of  earthwork,  in  embanking,  boring,  and  *well- 
sioking.  1^15  Daily  News  20  Sept.  1  The  authorities 
have  requisitioned  all  workmen  with  a  knowledge  of 
well-sinking,  .and  are  sending  them.. to  work  on  drilling 
artesian  wells.  I'jp^  Museum  Rust.  IV.  238  The  *  well- 
smacks  employed  in  our  cod-fisheries.  1840  Dickeks  Old 
C.  Shop  xlviii,  A  little  out-of-the-way  door  at  the  foot 
of  the  "well  stairca-^  flew  briskly  open.  x868  Daily  News 
4  Aug.,  If  space  is  an  object,  two  or  three  well -staircases 
. ,  might  be  employed.  x89a  Diet,  A  reh.  (Arch. '  Publ. 
Soc),  *  Well-stairs.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  347/1  The 
central  column  around  which  these  *  well -stair  ways  usually 
wind.  1546  Yorks.  Chantry  Surv.  (Surtees)  I.  152  For  a 
*wellstcede..for  a  wellstede  and  a  fysshyng.  X876  Whitby 
Gloss.,  Wellsteead,  the  site  of  a  well.  x8z8-3a  Webster, 
*Well-sweep.  C1850-60  Alice  &  Ph(£be  Carv  in  M.  C. 
Ames  Mem.  (1873)  252  A  grape  vine,  shaggy  and  rough  and 
red.  Swings  froui  the  well-sweeps  high,  sharp  head.  1886 
E.  S.  Morse  Jap.  Homes  ii.  73  In  this  sketch  a  regular 
New  England  well-sweep  is  seen.  X889  Nation  11  Apr. 
303/1  The  graves  belong  to  the  type  of  *  *well-tombs  '.  x8so 
Ogilvie,  *WeUtrap,  the  same  as  stench-trap.  1893  J. 
Watson  Confess.  Poacher  133  The  well-trap  is  a  square, 
deep  box,  built  into  the  ground  opposite  to  a  smoot-hole  in 
the  fence  through  which  the  rabl>its  run.  As  the  rabbits 
run,  the  floor  opens,  and  they  drop  into  the  wtll.  1875 
Knight  Diet.  Mech.^  *Well-tube.  1755  Hanway  Trav. 
(1762)  I.  n.  xvi,  69  The  method  of  keeping  them  clear  of 
water,  is  by  a  large  scoop  which  is  suspended,  .over  the 
*well-way.  X900  Engineering  Mag.  XIX.  772/2  A  sea-going 
hydraulic  dredge  having  the  ladder  for  the  suction-pipe  and 
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cutter  in  a  well-way  in  the  centre.  X53S  MS,  Rawl,  D*  ^fj 
fol.  84  b,  ix  new  storoppes  to  staye  the  Rynge  of  the  *wt;ll 
wheell  to  the  spokes.  X54S  \}i>h\.\.Erasm.  Apoph.  24  marg., 
The  scoldyng  of  brathels  is  no  more  to  bee  passed  on,  then 
the  squekyng  of  welle  wheles,  iSgs  Atlantic  Monthly  Mar. 
308  \ou  take  insult  like  a  donkey  on  a  well  wheel.  1858 
Skyrisg  Builders' Prices  76  The  digging  will  only  be  ap- 
plicable to  *Well-work,  as  tnat  for  Drains  must  of  course 
depend  upon  their  depth.  1810  C.  O'CosoR  Columbanus's 
Third  Let.  Z^  Origin  of  Irish  *WelI-worship.  x88a  Proc. 
Berw.  Nat,  Club  IX.  510  Well-worship  continues  to  this 
day,  and  votive  gifts,  .are  still  thrown  into  the  clear  spring 
waters.  1810  C.  O'Conor  Columbanus's  Third  Let.  79 
*  Well-worshipping  was  a  Druidic  superstition.  iSgaCnthalic 
Nnvs  23  July  5/5  A  race  of  *  well- worshipping  semi-pagans. 
tWell,  sb.'^  Obs.  [£,  Well  adv.,  substituted 
for  Weal  sb^  tinder  the  influence  of  F.  bien^ 

1.  Well-being,  welfare,  advantage,  profit  a.  In 
contrast  to  woe. 

c  1385  Chaucer  L.  C.  W.  687  Neuere.  .^e  nere  out  of  myn 
hertis  remembraunce  For  wel  or  wo,  for  carole  or  for  daunce. 
f  t4so  J.  Pace  Siege  Rouen  in  Hist.  Coll.  Citizen  Lond. 
(Camden)  35  Thes  were  the  syghtys  of  dyfrerauns,..Tliat 
one  of  welle  and  t>at  othyr  of  wo.  1450-1530  Myrr.  Our 
Ladye  ni.  320  For  the  soulle  when  yt  ys  departed  fro  the 
body  by  dethe  receyueth  anon  welle  or  wo.  X550  Crowlev 
Last  Trumpet  160  But  do  thou  nothing  wickedly,  Neyther 
for  wel  nor  yet  for  wo.  1600  W.  Watson  Decacordon  (1602) 
350  A  resolute  intent. .in  well,  and  in  woe,  to  remaine  con- 
stant. 

b.  In  general  use  ;  freq.  mfor  the  well  qf-^» 

X424  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  72  5if  it  so  be  |7at  thei  towche  the 
well  of  tlie  kyng..or  his  realme.  1440  in  Wars  Eng.  in 
France  (Rolls)  11.  588  My  saide  lords  desireth  that  it  like 
the  king  of  his  goode  grace,  for  the  grete  welle  of  bothe  his 
loyaumes,  to  ordeyn,.  .that  [etc.].  1  x^^^in  Lett.  Riek.  HI 
<5-  Hen.  VH  (Rolls)  II.  74  For  the  welle  of  hys  saule  he  can 
noo  lesse  doo  then  sue  for  absolucion.  1509  Barclay  Shyp 
ofFoiys22^  For  worldly  ryches,  the  trouthnat  playne  to  tell, 
Puttynge  bodelyprofyte  before  eternall  well.  1515  Berners 
P'roiss.  II.  XX.  17  b,  For  y^  well  of  the  peace,  .we  dcsyre 
them  to  sette  to  their  seales.  X590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  ii.  43 
That  may  restore  you  to  your  wonted  well.  1632  Lithgow 
Trav.  IX.  414  Hungary  aboundeth..in  all  things  the  earth 
can  produce  for  the  well  of  man.  a  1645  Ld.  Napier  Mem. 
(1793)  ^3  My  Lord  Lowdon.  .might  have  thought  me  will- 
full  against  my  owne  well. 

2.  Well  public  =  Weal-public  2.  rare~^, 

X579  I-ODGE  Def.  Plays  6  Though  Plato  could  wish^  the 
expulsion  of  Poetes  from  his  well  publiques,..yet  the  wisest 
had  not  all  that  same  opinion. 

3.  Good  or  honourable  report, 

e  1500  Melusine  135  She .  .desired  moche  to  see  him  for  the 
well  that  it  was  said  of  hym.  [1802  Coleridge  Ode  to  Rain 
28  I'll  nothing  speak  of  you  but  well.] 

Well  (wel),  a.  Forms  :  3-7  wel,  4-6  wele,  5 
•woUe,  5- weU ;  Sc.  and  north.  5  weyll,  6-7  -weill 
(6  •well),  6-  -weel.  [From  Well  adv,  in  predica- 
tive use  :  see  sense  i.] 

1.  Used  predicatively  to  denote  a  state  of  good 
fortune,  welfare,  or  happiness:  fa.  With  the 
dative  of  the  personal  pronouns,  esp.  in  the  formula 
well  is  met  thee,  him,  etc.,  or  well  worth  kim,  etc. 
Obs.     (Cf.  L.  bene  est  mihi,  etc.) 

Beowulf  1%^  Wel  bi3  Jjaem  J>e  mot  aifter  deaSdxje  Drihten 
secan.  c8a5  Vesp.  PseUierx\x\y.  21  [HieJ  cwedon :  wel  Se, 
wel  3e  (L.  euge\.  c  xooo  ^Elfric  Gen.  xii.  13  pset  me  wel 
six  for  J?e,  and  min  sawul  lybbe  for  J»inum  intingan.  Ibid. 
Num.  xi.  18  Wel  us  waes  on  Egipta  lande.  xa..  MoralOde 
(Egerton  MS.)  388  in  O.  E.  Hom.  I.  183  Of  him  to  sene  nis 
no[n]  sed,  wel  hem  is  J>e  bine  bi-healdeo.  c  1*05  Lay.  13079 
Wel  wur3c  J>e  Vortiger  J>at  J>u  Eert  icumen  her.  a  X225 
Ancr.  R.  124  Wel  is  me  uor  mine  gode,  &  wo  is  me  )>auh 
for  \nn  vuel.  C1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  2387  *  Wel  me,'  quao  he, 
'  wel  is  me  wel,  Sat  ic  aue  abiden  Sus  swil[c]  sel  !  *  X297  R. 
Glouc  (Rolls)  5751  A  voys  sede,  as  him  j>03te,  J^es  wordes 
^oru  ^e  soun,  Wel  is  J>e,  wel  is  }>c,  as  he  vel  adoun.  a  X310 
in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xviii.  59  Suete  Jhesu,  wel  may  him  be, 
That  the  may  in  blisse  se  1  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  1.  350 
Lord  wel  is  hym  t>at  may  be  of  yow  oon.  C1380  Wyclif 
Sel.  Wks.  \.  256  And  so  at  J>e  daie  of  dome,  God  shal  not 
seie,  Wel  be  J>ee.  X423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  liii,  A  !  wele  were 
him  that  now  were  In  thy  plyte  !  1470^5 RlALORY-^rMwr 
X.  Ixxxii.  558  Wel  is  me  that  I  haue  mette  with  yow.  X523 
Skelton  Carl,  of  Laurel  ti%  O  wele  were  hym  that  herof 
myght  be  sure.  x535CovERDALE/'j.cxxviii.  a  O  well  is  the, 
happie  art  thou.  X599  T.  Storer  Life  ^  D.  Wolsey  B  3  b, 
But  well  is  me  where  e're  my  ashes  lie,  If  one  teare  drop 
from  some  religious  eie.  1650  J.  Carstaires  Lett.  (1846) 
63  If  so,  weils  me  for  evermore.  X690  W.  Walker  Idiomat. 
Anglo-Lat.  512  Well  is  me  if  this  be  true.  1825  Brockett 
N.  C.  Words,  Weets-mon-thee  I  God  bless  you. 

•fb.  With  nouns,  orig.  in  the  dative,  but  latterly 
(by  loss  of  inflection)  capable  of  being  construed 
as  nominatives.     Also  rarely  with  to  or  for.  Obs. 

e  1000  Laws  Cnut\xxx\v.  (Lieberm.)368  Wel  \>xic  heorde, 
■fie  j^efoljaS  J>am  hyrde.  n  X300  Assump,  Virg,  99  Wel  beo 
t^e  time  |>at  \>\\  were  ibore,  For  al  l>is  wordle  were  forlore. 
c  1330  R.  V>K\}sv£.Chron.  Wace  (KoWs)  1707  A  place  topleye, 
ordeyned  Brutus, — Corineus  was  wel  of  pat  graunt — ffor  to 
wrastle  wy|j  ^at  geaunt.  a  1352  Minot  Poems  ii.  5  It  es 
wrokin,  I  wene,  wele  wurth  l^e  while,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
477  Well  were  that  woman  might  weld  hym  for  euer.  e  1430 
Ho7v  Good  Wijftau^te  hir  Dou^tir  213  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868) 
47  For  wee!  is  J>3  child  pat  wij?  synne  wole  not  be  filid. 
£^1450  Merlin  xlv.  225  Well  were  that  maiden  that  so  feire 
a  knyght  wolde  requere  hir  of  love.  1509  Barclay  Shyp  of 
Folys  135  Well  is  that  londe,  and  ioyous  may  it  be,  Whiche 
is  defendyd  by  suche  a  noble  estate.  1593  G.  Harvey 
Pierces  Super,  141  Yet  well-worth  the  Master-Ape.     X597 

Bp.  Hall  Sat.  in.  ii.  19  Well  were  thy  name  and  thee  Wert 
thou  inditched  in  great  secrecie.     x6oa  Carew  Cornwall  i. 

37  In  times  past.. Holdings  were  so  plentifull  and  Holders 

so  scarce,  as  well  was  the  Land-lord  who  could  get  one  to 

bee  his  Tenant.     1606  Rollock  1  Thess.  84  Well  is  that 
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man  in  whose  mouth  this  word  is  put :  and  well  is  that 
eople  that  hes  a  man  in  whose  mouth  the  Lord  hes  put 
is  word.  1678  Sprat  Serm.  Gal.  vi,  to,  16  Charity,  .is  made 
the  constant  Companion,  .of  all  Virtues.. and  well  it  is  for 
that  Virtue,  where  it  most  enters,  and  longest  stayes. 

c.  With  the  nominative  forms  of  the  personal 
pronouns,  or  with  nouns  clearly  construed  as  nomi- 
natives. 
I  n  this  usage  freq.  placed,  like  other  adjectives,  after  the  vb. 
x«97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  5765  He  wende  to  heucne  &  was 
wel  ynou.  1340  HAMPOLE/'r.  Ct7«jc.  1452  Now  er  men  wele, 
now  er  men  wa.  a  1375  fosepkArim.-^,^  He)>at  ledes  vs  J^is 
wei  vre  lierborwe  schal  wisse.  pei  founden  hit  newcly,  so 
wel  weore  J^ei  neueie.  Ibid.  659  We  weore  so  wel  of  vr-self, 
we  nuste  what  we  duden.  1406  Hoccleve  La  Male  Regie 
12  Whil  thy  power  (O  Health  !]..Regned  in  me  &  was 
my  gouernour,  Than  was  1  wel,  tho  felte  1  no  duresse. 
c  1450  Cov.  Myst.y  Counc.  Jews  91  Cayphas.  Fare  wel,  sere, 
and  wel  Je  be.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxiv.  52S 
Now  wold  I  be  well  in  my  ship  in  the  niyddes  of  the  see, 
for  if  I  abyde  him,  he  shall  make  an  ende  of  me.  1513 
Douglas  ACneis  vii.  iii.  38  All  haill  our  native  goddis,  weiil 
5e  be  !  a  X547  Surrey  ALneid  11.  301  And  well  were  they 
whoes  handes  might  touch  the  cordes.  X563-83  Foxe  A.  Sf 
M.  983  They  fell  to  singyng...Wen  was  he  that  could 
reache  the  hyest  note.  X59S  J.  King  Serm.  Queen's  Day 
in  Lect.  fonas  (1597)  703  O  well  were  wee  in  the  daies  of 
Queene  Elizabeth.  1597  Beard  Theatre  Cod's  fndgem.  1E3 
Wel  was  he  that  could  hide  himself  m  a  corner.  x688 
Penton  Guardians  Instruction  24  He  was  never  well 
but  when  he  was  managing  or  talking  of  his  Dogs.     x8i8 

Shelley  To  Mary 11  Mary  dear,  come  to  lue  soon, 

I  am  not  well  whilst  thou  art  far. 
2.  In  favour,  in  good  standing  or  estimation,  on 
good  terms,  with  (a  person).      Also  rarely  with 
together. 

Originally  with  to  he  (see  also  the  special  senses  below) ; 
now  common  only  with  keep  or  stand  (see  Stand  v.  15  e), 
with  approach  to  an  adverbial  force.  The  gap  in  the  evidence 
between  the  15th  and  j8th  cent,  is  remarkable. 

a  X300  Cursor  M.  5521  He  had  an  anlepc  son,  pat  wit  his 
fader  was  sa  wele  pat  [he]  wist  his  wisdom  ilk  dele,  c  1300 
liavelok  2878  She  is  fayr,  and  she  is  fre,,  .pertekene  she 
is  wel  with  me.  X377  Langl.  P.  PL  B.  in.  152  There  she 
[Meed]  is  wel  with  pe  kynge,  wo  is  J>e  rcwme.  c  X435  Torr. 
Portugal  1948  That  man  was  well  with  god  all-myjt.  c  1450 
Godstoiu  Reg.  26  She  was  fayre  and  comiy,  and  well  was 
with  the  kyngalmyhty. 

170J  Mrs.  Manley  Seeret  Mem.  (1720)  III.  76  There  was 
nothing  I  outwardlyomittedtobe  well  withher  Majesty.  X739 
tr.  ^(j//:Vj.^«(r. ///j/.xvii.ii.  (ed.2)VIII.3oAntigonus..had 
. .  intreated  Philip  to  keep  well  with  Aratus.  1741  Chesterf. 
Lett.  8  Aug.,  The  last  [report]  I  had  from  Mr.  Maittaire  was 
s  J  good  a  one,  that  you  and  1  are  at  present  extremely  well 
together,  ijso/bid.  26  Apr.,  He  is  well  with. .many  people 
of  the  first  distinctionat  Paris.  1753  Richardson  Grandison 
II.  xii.  £7  That  he  might  stand  well  with  a  son,_whose 
character. .  made  his  father  half  afraid  of  him.  X770  in  Earl 
Malmesbury  ZJ/an'w  ^  Corr.  (1844)  I.  66  For  although  they 
are  by  no  means  well  together,  yet  they  would  both  find 
their  advantages  in  a  war.  xSii  Ora  ^  Juliet  II,  66  She 
chose  to  keep  well  with  the  Dudleys  in  all  appearance. 
x88x  RIrs.  Lysn  Liston  Jlfy  Lore  I.  i.  13  He  desirel  to 
keep  well  with  Stella's  father.  1883  D.  C  "Mlkkay  Hearts 
xiv,  The  new  heir,  .had  good  reasons  for  standing  well  with 
his  neighbours. 

fig.  1820  T.  B  ROWN  Lect.  PhUos.  Human  Mind  IV.  c.  608 
•  The  true  secret  of  happiness ',  says  Fontenclle,  *  is  to  be 
well  with  our  own  mind. 

b.  spec.  On  terms  of  intimate  friendship  or 
familiarity  with  (a  woman). 

1704  CiBBER  Careless  Hush.  v.  ill,  But  it's  so  natural  for 
a  prude  to  be  malicious  when  a  man  endeavours  to  be  well 
with  anybody  but  herself.  X784  Back  Barham  Downs  I. 
gi  You  must  know  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  well  with 
Mrs.  Gadbury,  L^dy  Conollan's  woman.  X809  Malkin  Gil 
Bias  ni.  v.  P  2  All  our  set  were  well  with  some  fine  woman 
or  Other.  Ibid.  in.  vii.  r  3  Do  not  suppose  that  you  are  well 
with  a  Duchess, 

t  c.  Pleased  or  satisfied  with  (oneself).  Also 
xvell  to  do.  Obs. 

X786  Mrs,  a.  M.  Bennett  Juvenile  Indiscr.  I.  zi  He 
could  not  avoid  being  extremely  well  with  himself.  X854 
Surtees  Handley  Cr.  vii.  (1901)  I.  62  He  went  on  'Change 
with,  .a  strut  that  plainly  told  how  well  he  was  to  do  with 
himself.  X865' Annie  Thomas  '  (?»  Guard  I.  iv.  61  His 
horses . .  rattled  over  the  stones . .  at  a  rate  he  would  not  have 
driven  them  had  he  been  well  with  himself  just  then. 
t  d.  Without  const.  In  favour.  Obs, 
X604  M,  Prior  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  213  Neither 
the  Dauphin  or  Mons'  Luxemberg  are  very  well  in  Court. 
X75a  Chesterf.  Lett,  22  Sept.,  However,  be  as  well  at 
court  as  you  possibly  can.  Ibid.,  In  short,  make  yourself 
well  there,  without  making  yourself  ill  somewhere  else. 
X776  in  Sparks  Corr.  Anter.  Rev.  (1853)  l*  203,  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  am  extremely  well  in  the 
opinion  df  the  senatorial  part. 

3.  In  a  state  of  prosperity  or  affluence ;  more 
explicitly  well  in  goods  or  ccish^  well  in  the  world; 
K  Well  off  i  c.  (See  also  Well  to  do,  to  live, 
TO  PASS.)     Now  rare  exc.  in  well  to  do,  %vell  off. 

To  leave  (a  person)  tvell,  to  be  well  left :  to  leave  or  be  left 
well  off  by  devise  or  inheritance. 

t:  1386  Chaucer  A'n^'j  7".  63  Thanked  be  ffortune  and  hire 
false  wheel,  That  noon  estat  assureih  to  be  weel.  X463 
Ashby  Prisoner's  Refl.  78  Whiche  grcuyd  me  sore.. To  be 
in  pouert  and  of  goodes  bad,  That  before  was  well  in  goodes 
and  rest.  x6o6  Dekker  Sev.  Sinncs  v,  (Arb.)  36  Richmens 
sonnes  that  were  left  well,  and  had  more  money  giuen  by 
w  ill,  then  they  had  wit  how  to  bestow  it.  x68z  in  N.  ff  Q. 
12th  Ser.  IX.  436/2  He  has  left  euery  body  that  is  related 
to  him  good  Legaseys  and  his  wife  extreame  well,  x686  tr. 
Chardin's  Coronat.  Solyman  130  A  Family  that  is  not  very 
well  in  the  World,  1746  W.  Horsley  Foo^  (174S)  I.  189 
Vanesius  was  well  in  Cash.  1780  Mirror  No.  ^7  He  imper- 
ceptibly became,  '  in  easy  circumstances,  well  in  the  world, 
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of  great  credit,  [etc.].  1809  Malkim  GU  Bias  if.  vii.  p  4 
He  must  be  very  well  in  the  world.  1835  Politeness  &■  Good' 
breeding <^j  Two  boys,  .the  one  high-born  as  to  rank,  and., 
the  other  well  in  the  world  as  to  riches,  1875  [see  Leave 
f.l  2  b], 

f  b.    Well   and  warm :    in    comfortable    and 
affluent  circumstances.  Ods, 

1571  Campios  //isi.  Ird.  11.  ix.  (1633)  114  But  you  are 
well  and  warmeand  soholdj-ou.  a  1670  WooDZ-y^(O.H.S.) 
1. 129  A.  W.  seemed  very  sorry  at  this  news,  because  he  was 
well  and  warrne  where  he  was.  1673  Hickeringill  Greg. 
F.  Greybeard  ^y\  shall  not  get  a  penny  by  your  custome  ; 
neither  do  1  desire  it.     For  I  am  well  and  warm. 

c.  Favourably  circumstanced  ;  having  things  as 
one  wishes  them  to  be;  =  Well  off  i  a.  Nowrar^. 

c  1440  Parionppe  5281  When  wymmen  be  well  they  can  not 
cese.  I598SHAKS.  Merry  IK  1. 1.  378  An.  Wil't  please  your 
worship  to  come  in,  Sir  ?  Si.  No,  I  thank  you  forsooth, 
hartcly;  1  am  very  well.  1606  —  v4w/.  <V  C/.M.  v.  33  We  vse 
To  say,  the  dead  are  well.  1643  Burroughes  £.r/.  /s£  j 
ch.  Hosea  11- V,  351  V'ou  who  are  thorough  Gods  mercy  in 
his  way,  you  arc  now  well,  know  when  you  are  well,  and 
keep  you  wel.  c  1645  Howell  i*//.  (1650)  111,24,  I  am 
afraid  we  have  seen  our  best  days,  we  knew  not  when  we 
were  well.  1784  Bage  Barham  Dinvns  I.  64  But  every 
body,  Mrs.  Susan,  don't  know  when  they  are  well.  1865  M. 
Arnold  Ess.  Crit.^  Academies  F  2  Not  without  a  little 
hesitation— for  apparently  they  found  themselves  very  well 
as  they  were..— they  consented. 

4,  In  a  sound  or  undamaged  state ;  spec,  in  marine 
insurance,  of  a  vessel. 

c  1450  St.  Cnihbert  (Surtces)  475  God  shewed  meruaile  in 
apert.  pc  bell  was  wele  al  swythe.  1580  H.  Smith  in  Hak- 
luyt  Voy.  (1589)470  Wee  were  afraid  that  she  [the  ship]  had 
taken  some  hurl,  but  she  was  well.  1667  Earl  Orrery  St, 
Lett.  (1742)  a88  He. .came. .to  inform  me. .that  the  Rupert 
was  driven  from  them  by  force  of  weather,  but  doubts  not, 
that  she  is  well.  1848  J.  Arnould  Marine  Insur.  I.  586  In 
order  to  protect  himself  from  liability  to  any  loss  before  a 
given  day,  the  underwriter  frequently  causes  a  warranty  to 
be  inserted  in  the  policy  that  the  ship  was  'all  safe',  or 
'well ',  on  the  day. 

6.  Sound  in  health ;  free  or  recovered  from  sick- 
ness or  infirmity  :  more  explicitly  well  in  health. 
Const,  of  {2,  sickness,  wound).  Also  not  well  (Sc. 
no  weel)  »  Unwkll  a.  2  (f  formerly  with  0/  a 
sudden,  0^  th^  sudden^. 

1555  Card.  Pole  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1913)  July  529  Thoj 
my  passage  over  the  sec  was  not  so  quyct . .  yet  after  I  was 
londed  I  found  myself  very  weL  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  428  b,  She  was  not  very  wel  in  health.  1596  Shaks. 
Merck.  V.  in.  ii.  238  Not  sicke  my  Lord,  vnlesse  it  be  in 
minde.  Nor  wel,  vnlesse  in  minde.     1598  —  Merry  W.  i.  i. 
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80  M.  Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  Worships  well.' 
Much  Ado  IV.  i.  6i  Is  my  Lord  well,  that  he  doth  .«!pcake 
so  wide?  1634  Milton  Comus  1000  Where  young  Adonis 
oft  reposes,  Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound.  1650  Crom* 
WELL  Let.  30  July  in  Carlyle,  The  Major-Gencral  will,  I  be- 
lieve, within  few  days  be  well  to  take  the  field.  171X  Swirr 
yml.  to  Steila  I  Dec,  He.  .drinks  no  claret  yet,  for  fear  of 
bis  rheumatism,  of  which  be  is  almost  well.  X78a  Cowper 
Gilpin  120  This  shall  be  yours  when  you  bring  back  My 
husband  safe  and  well.  1831  Scott  Ct.  Robt.  xxxii,  Ursel. . 
is  restored  to  you  well  in  health.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho. 
xxiii,  I  hope  you  are  well.  I  am  happy  to  see  you.  1864 
Trollope  Small  Ho.  Allington  xx,  '  The  fact  is  this  ;  I'm 
very  well,  you  know;— as  strong  as  a  horse.'  'You  look 
pretty  well.' 

(i)  160B  MiDDLETON  Trick  to  catck  Old-one  v.  H  2  b.  Troth 
I  am  not  well  of  a  suddaine.  ax6s6  Beaum.  &  Fu  IVit 
without  Money  iii.  i,  A  proper  Gentleman  :  I  am  not  well 
o'  th'  sudden.  1667  Drvden  Secret  Love  1.  iii,  Dear  Asteria 
lead  me,  I  am  not  well  o*th  sudden.     {She  faints.) 

+  b.   IVell in  {onti)  wits',  of  sound  mind.   Obs, 

1561  HoBV  tr.  Castig Hone's  Courtier  i.  (looo)  90  A  manne 
may  assuredly  thinke  him  not  to  be  wel  in  his  wittes.  1577 
tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  11.  viii.  206  What  man  that  were  wel 
in  his  wittes  would  say  to  kinges  [etc. J.  1581  Pettie  tr. 
Guazzos  Civ.  CoHv.  1.(1586)  4  If  I  shuld  say  it,  rather  I 
(than  you)  might  be  thought  scarce  wel  in  my  wits.  1645 
Sir  R.  Westom  Husb.  Brabant  (1652)  26  Such  profitable 
Terms,  as  no  man,  that  is  well  in  his  wits,  but  will  venture 
at  them.  1686  W,  Clacett  j-^  Serm.  (1699)  App.  18  No 
body,  well  in  his  wits  can  be  misled  by  it.  1720  Waterland 
Eight  Serm.  90  A  Man  would  hardly  he  supposed  well  in 
his  Wits,  that  should  seriously  entertain  any  the  least 
Doubt,  .concerning  it. 

o.  Used  attributively,  esp.  with  man  (tsomctimea 
hyphened).     Now  only  l/.S, 

i6a8  DiGBY  Voy.  MedHerr.  (Camden)  14,  I  tooke  a  view 
of  my  well  men.  1654  Whitlock  Zooiomia  95  Our  division 
of  the  living  is  not  so  much  into  Physitian,  and  Patient,  as 
into  well  Physitian,  and  sick  Physitian.  1666  Pepvs  Diary 
X2  Feb.,  In  spite,. .ill  people  would  breathe  in  the  faces,  out 
of  their  windows,  of  well  people  going  by.  1671  Wiseman 
Wounds  II.  vii. 50  He. .could  take  no  rest  until  his  wounded 
finger  was  digested,  yet  his  pain  was  not  so  great  in  his 
Wound,  as  in  his  well  fingers.  1700  Drvoen  Fables^  Cock 
4-  Fox  401  But  neither  Pills  nor  I,axatives  I  like,  They 
only  serve  to  make  a  well-man  stck.  1737  B.  Franklin 
Poor  Richard  {tSgo)  73  Poor  Dick  eats  like  a  well  man, 
and  drinks  like  a  sick.  1759  Ann.  Reg.  62  One  of  the 
ships. .with  no  more  than  65  guns. .and  but  472  well  men 
at  quarters.  1841  Catlin  M.  Atner.  Ind.  (1844)  II.  xlv.  80 
Of  those  who  are  alive,  there  arc  not  well  ones  enough  to 
lake  care  of  the  sick.  1874  Howells  Chance  Acquaint,  iv. 
(1882)97  Calling  Kitty's  attention   to  his  ingenuity  by  a 

Pressure  with  her  well  foot.  1879  —  L.  Aroostook  (tSSi) 
I.  10  Tbey  welcomed  him  bacK  to  animation  with  the 
patronage  with  which  well  people  hail  a  convalescent.  1900 
'Mark  Twaih'  Man  that  corrupted  etc  128  Two  days 
later  he  '  began  to  eat  like  a  well  man  '. 

d.  a(5W.  (as  pi.).  Those  who  are  sound  in  health. 

X676   Princ.   Chymists   Loud,   104   For  our   S.    P.   never 

workcth  on  the  Well,  either  by  Vomit  or  Stool.    1783  John- 

aoN  Let.  Dr.  Brocklesby  29  Aug.,  in  BosTvell^   It  is  great 

consolation  to  the  well,  and  still  greater  to  the  sick.    184X 

Vou  X. 
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Catlin  I/.  Amer,  Ind.  (1844)  II.  xlii.  69  Leaving  about  30 
sick,  and  about  an  equal  number  of  well  to  take  care  of  and 
protect  them.  1886  Ui^shiiTChildr.Gibeon  xxv,  Every  body 
feeli  it,  the  sick  and  the  well,  the  patient  and  the  nurses. 
1908  lyestm.  Gas.  22  Feb.  16/1  It  should  be  the  business 
of  the  doctors  to  prevent  the  well  from  getting  sick. 

e.  Well  day.  a  day  on  which  one  is  free  from 
sickness,  esp.  from  an  attack  of  an  intermittent 
disorder,     (Sometimes  hyphened.) 

165a  Wood  Life  Aug.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  176  What  in  the  well- 
days  his  stomach  had  contracted,  he  would  on  the  sick-day 
vomit  it  out.  a  1637  R.  Loveday  Lett.  (1663)  175,  1  scarce 
enjoy'd  one  well  day  in  ten  Weeks  absence.  1719  De  Foe 
Crusoe  I.  (Globe)  96  The  30th  was  my  Well-day .  .and  I  went 
abroad  with  my  Gun.  1760-72  H.  Brooke  Fool  of  Quah 
(1809)  II.  113  As  it  was  one  of  his  well  days,  he  walked  in 
without  help.  1799  Underwood  Dis.  Childhood  (ed.  4)  I. 
301  Repeated  cold  and  hot  tits., with  one  or  more  well-days 
between  them.  i8d9  Carlyle  Nctv  Lett,  (1904)  II.  251, 
I  struggle  to  hang  by  my  '  Work '.  .and  generally  do  get  a 
particle  or  two  of  it  done  every  well-day. 

f.  Of  a  person's  health  or  spirits :  Sound,  good. 
Of  sickness:  Cured. 

171a  Swift  frnt.  to  Stella  9  Oct.,  Lord-treasurer  has  had 
an  ugly  fit  of  the  rheumatism,  but  it  is  now  near  guile  well. 
x76o-a  GoLDSM.  at.  IV.  v,  His  health,  thank  Heaven,  is 
still  pretty  well.  x8ox  Eliz,  Helme  St.  Marg.  Cave  III. 
1S6  Your  health  is,  I  fear,  not  well.  1836  SoutHEY  Cowper  s 
li^ks.  III.  137  Yet  he  described  his  spirits  as  tolerably  well 
in  the  day.  1847  Surtees  Hatubnck  Grange  iv.  74  Indeed 
he  had  full^  determined,  if  his  cold  was  well  enough,  to  ride 
over  to  SnailswelL 

6.  In  the  phrase  (//  ?V)  well  {that)  or  to  :  a.  Ad- 
visable, desirable,  to  be  recommended. 

t47i  Bk.  Noblesse  B^  It  is  welle  to  undrestonde  that  ye 
haue  no  protectoure,  kepar,  ne  defendour  but  it  come  of 
God.  2605  Shaks.  Mack  i.  vii.  3  Then  'twcr  well.  It  were 
done  quickly.  xSao  Keats  Eve  St.  Agrtes  xxxviii,  If  thou 
think'st  well  To  trusty  fair  Madeline,  to  no  rude  infidel.  1848 
DiCKEN's  DoMbeyx\v\,  I  never  thought  to  look  at  him  again, 
..but  it's  well  I  should,  perhaps.  1864 'Annie  Tho.mas  ' 
Z>.  Donne  III.  97  Suggestions  as  to  the  seat  it  would  be  well 
for  him  to  take.  S910  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  98/1  When  a  trout 
rises  it  b  well  to  count '  ten  *  before  striking. 

b.  Gratifying,  fortunate,  lucky;  forming  a  matter 
for  satisfaction  or  thankfulness. 

1665  Dk.  Ormonde  in  jith  Rep,  Hist,  MSS.  Comm.  App. 
V.  13  It  is  well  wee  have  lime  to  looke  about  us  before  the 
next  assaulL  1701  Da  Fob  Truebom  Eng.  23  'Tis  well 
that  Virtue  gives  Nobility.  1717  Atterbuky  Serin.  (1734) 
I.  161  It  is  well  they  afford  us  both  these.  1779  Warner 
in  Jesse  Sehvyn  ^  Contemp.  {1844)  IV,  271  Such  a  dinner 
as  we  had  to-day  I  it  was  well  it  was  a  christening  !  184a 
Dickens  Amer.  Notes  xiv.  It  was  well  for  us,  that  we  were 
in  this  humour,  for  the  road  fete).  1859  Tennyson  Guine- 
vere  421  Well  is  it  that  no  child  is  born  of  thee.  1865  Le 
Fanu  Guy  Deverelt  III.  149  It  is  well  when  these  sudden 
collapses  of  the  overwrought  nerves  occur. 

c.  j4s  well .  .  i/oT  that  J  in  preceding  senses. 
1753-4  Richardson  Grandison  II.  xx  vii.  209  Perhaps  in 

this  case.. it  were  as  well  they  did  not.  x8oi  Man-ellous 
LovC'Story  II.  288,  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  if  John  was 
to  go  off.. this  afternoon.  1889  Mrs.  E.  Kennard  Landing 
a  Prize  vi\.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well . .  that  Ebenezer  re- 
mained in  his  cabin. 

7.  Of  a  state  of  things,  work,  an  undertaking,  etc. : 
Satisfactory ;  of  such  a  nature,  or  in  such  a  con- 
dition, as  to  meet  with  approval  or  give  content. 

1381  in  Knighton  Chron.  (Rolls)  II.  139  For  if  the  ende 
be  wele,  than  is  alle  wele.  2523-34  Fitzherb.  Husb.  $  14 
If  it  be  thynne,  sowe  thycker  the  nexte  yere  ;  and  if  it  be 
well,  holde  his  hande  there  other  yeres.  1523  Skelton  Carl. 
Laurel  76J  He  can  neuer  leue  warke  whylis  it  is  wele.  1580 
H.  Smith  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  471  We  did  tarrie  for  her 
to  know  whether  all  was  well  with  her.  x«8i  A.  Hall  /Had 
V,  76  The  warre  they  deeme  not  well  for  them.  1604  Shaks. 
0th.  111.  i.  45  Goodmorrow  (good  Lieutenant)  I  am  sorrie 
For  your  displeasure :  but  all  will  sure  be  well.  x6so  T. 
Mav  Heir  i.  (1633)  B  i,  That's  well,  that's  very  well.  1746 
Francis  tr.  Hor.,  Sat.  11.  vi.  10,  I  have  enougn  in  my  pos- 
sessing, 'Tis  well.  ly^-iBo^  J Aue  AvfiTF.N  Northanger  Abb. 
X,  Though  it  is  vastly  well  to  be  here  for  a  few  weeks,  we 
would  not  live  here  for  millions.  x8ao  W.  Irving  Si'etck 
Bk.,  Wife  (1821)  I.  35  She  saw.. with  the  quick  eyes  of 
affection,  that  all  was  not  well  with  him.  1859  E.  Fitz- 
Gt.KM.DOmarKhayam\x'\yj  He's  a  Good  Fellow,  and  'twill 
all  be  well, 

Prov,  1381  tscc  abovcj.  156a  J.  Hevwood  Prov.  (1867) 
21  Well  aunt  (quoth  Ales)  All  is  well  that  endes  well.  1600 
F.  L.  Ovid's  Remedie  of  Lave  etc.,  To  Rdr.  E  3  b,  Yet  uke 
this  old  Prouerbe  with  a  right  application. .AH  is  well  that 
endeth  well.  And  so  end  I.  X7»4  P.  Walker  Peden  (1827) 
Pref.  p.  xxvii.  The  old  Saying  holds,  that  All's  well  that 
ends  well.  1905  'G.  Thorne  '  Lost  Cause  iv.  106  All's  well 
that  ends  well !  Vou  won't  have  the  services  disturbed 
again. 

b,  of  material  things. 

156s  I.  Hevwood  Prov.  <f  Eplgr.  (1867)  118  It  \sc.  acheese] 
is,  saith  an  other,  well  as  can  bee.  1595  in  Archaeologia 
LXIV.  389  Because  the  walles  ryse  and  be  not  well  nor  all 
of  one  collore,  the  mo*.t  be  wheyted  at  the  plasterers  charge. 
1596  Shaks.  Tarn.  .Shr,  iv.  i.  172  Kate.  The  meate  was  well. 
,.Pet.  I  tell  thee  Kate,  'twas  burnt  and  dried  away.  1599 
MiNSHEU  span.  Dial.  3  This  water  is  now  well  [Va  esta 
buena  estagua],  you  may  now  wel  wa.sh  Sir.  1600  Shaks. 
Sonn.  ciii,  Were  it  not  sinfull  then  striuing  to  mend,  To 
marre  the  subicct  that  before  was  well.  1761  Foote  Lyar 
I.  ii.  (1786)  14  Do  you  know  now,  that.. I  honour  the  Park? 
forty  thousand  million  of  times  preferable  to  the  play  house  I 
Don't  you  think  so,  my  dear?  Miss  Godfrey,  They  are 
both  well  in  their  way. 

absol.  1^  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  78  Sweet  Censors 
take  my  silly  worst  for  well. 

C,  To  let  (or  leave)  well  alone:  to  refrain  from 
trying  to  make  better  that  which  is  already  well. 

1740  Chkvne  Regimen  Pract,  Ess.  p.  xxxvi,  When  a  Person 
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is  tolerably  well,  and  is  subject  to  no  painful  or  dangerous 
Distemper,  I  think  it  his  Duty.. to  let  Well  alone.  1830 
[sec  Let  v.  18  b].  01865  Mrs.  Gaskell  Wives  9f  Dau. 
xxxii,  Why  can't  you  leave  well  alone?  1883  D.  C.  Murray 
Hearts  xii,  Tom  was  very  near  yielding...  But  Mr.  Carroll 
could  not  let  well  alone,  and  unfortunately  he  went  on, 
'  Whom  am  I  to  believe,  [etc. J." 

d.  Alts  Weill  a  sentry's  reply  when  he  has  re- 
ceived the  password  in  answer  to  his  challenge. 
(See  also  quot.  1769,) 

1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Altt  well  t  an  accla- 
mation of  safety  or  security  pronounced  by  a  centineL.at 
the  time  of  striking  the  bell  each  half-hourduring..  the  night 
w.itch.  1803  C.  James  Milit.  Diet.  s.v.  Pass,  All's  Well, 
a  term  used  by  a  British  sentry  after  he  has  challenged 
a  person  that  comes  near  his  post,  [etc-].  1803  T.  Dibdin 
Engl.  Fleet  iii.  ti.  Duet,  'Who  goes  there?  Stranger — 
quickly  tell;'  *A  friend,'— the  word— 'Good  night— All's 
well  *, 

e.  Sc.  Quite  ready,  rare. 

1805  A.  ScoTT  Poems  40  With  hunger  smlt,  may  hap  they 
seem  to  feel,  Or  cry,  perhaps,  oh  !  is  the  hodgil  weel  1  1825 
Jamieson  s.  v.  Wetlt,  Is  the  denner  weel  ? 

8.  In  conformity  with  approved  standards  of 
action  or  conduct ;  right,  proper.     Now  arc/;. 

^Sy^  Star  Chamber  Cases  (SeldenSoc.)  II.  315  John,  .toke 
the  seid  iiij  horsez..and  theym  impounded,  as  well  and  law- 
fuint  was.  .for  hym  to  doo.  1540  Palsgr.  Acolastus  11.  v. 
N  ij,  That  is  well,  or  well  done,  let  hym  be  brought  in.  1713 
Addison  Cato  iii.  ii,  O  Fortius,  was  this  well  I— to  frown  on 
her,  That  lives  upon  thy  Smiles  ! 

fb,  qualifying  a  noun  of  action,  Obs.  (For  the 
similar  use  with  verbal  sbs.,  see  Well  adv.  30,) 

1583  in  Neal  Hist.  Puritans  (1754)  I.  267  The  archbishop 
has  power  to  make  laws  for  the  well  government  of  the 
church.  1635  Strafford  Lett.  (1739)  I.  482  That  he  see  to 
the  upholding  of  my  Houses  and  well  Usage  of  my  Grounds. 
1677  Earl  Essex  111  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  II.  148  The 
well  payment  of  their  Rents  depending  much  upon  the  well 
paying  of  the  Army. 

c.  Good ;  of  a  character  or  quality  to  which  no 
exception  can  be  taken.     Now  arch,  or  Obs* 

i66i  Marvell  Co7-r.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  70  The  things 
[clauses  in  the  ActJ  seem  to  me  generally  well  and  desirable. 
Ibiii.  344_Which  thing^  as  it  haih  a  well  and  certain  founda- 
tion, so  it  is  your  wisdome  [etcj.  i67x  Milton  .JawjtJw 
:733  Nothing  is  here  for  tears, ..no  weakness,  no  contempt, 
Dispraise,  or  blame,  nothing  but  well  and  fair.  1695  A. 
Charlett  in  Wood  Life  (O.  H.S.)  111.  499  His  behaviour 
was  very  well  during  his  lUnesse;  was  very  patient  and 
Quiet.  1766  GoLDSM.  Vicar  xi,  Our  honest  neighbour's 
goose  and  dumplings  were  fine... It  is  true,  his  manner  of 
telling  stories  was  not  quite  so  well.  1773  —  Stoops  to 
Cong.  II.  i.  Yet  the  fellow,  but  for  his  unaccountable  hash- 
fulness,  is  pretty  well  too.  He  has  good  sense.  1780  John- 
son in  5cx7w//(i887)  IV.  24  Yes,  they  a«  very  well,  Sir; 
but  you  may  observe  in  what  manner  they  are  well.  'Ihey 
are  the  forcible  verses  of  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  but  not 
accustomed  to  write  verse.  1798-1803  Jane  Austen  North- 
atLger  Abbey  v,  It  is  really  very  well  for  a  noveL 
y.  fa.  Of  good  or  satisfactory  appearance.  Obs^ 
i6c«  Shaks.  A.  Y.L.  iii.  v.  119  Hee'll  make  a  proper  man  : 
..His  leg  is  but  so  so,  and  yet  'tis  well.  161  x  —  Wint.  T. 
V.  iii.  20  But  here  it  {sc.  a  statuej  is:.. behold,  and  say  'tis 
well.  CX710  Celia  Fiennes  Diary  (1888)  248  In  this  parke 
stands  another  pallace  St.  James,  wch  is  very  well.  1741 
Richardson  Pamela  III.  162  He  is  a  lively  Gentleman, 
well  enough  in  his  Person.  1748  —  Clarissa  (1768)  I.  7  But 
then,  stepping  to  the  glass,  she  complimented  herself,  '  That 
she  was  very  well '. 

b.  Well  to  see,  well  to  be  seen :  (of  a  person) 
good  to  look  upon,  comely,  rare. 

2804  R.  Anderson  Cumbld.  Ball.  (C1850)  iii  To  be  seer 
she's  a  sarvant,  but  weel  to  be  seen.  1808-9  I-amb  Poetry 
for  Children,  Three  Friends  23  Well  to  do  and  well  to  see 
Were  the  parents  of  all  three,  190a  Crockett  Dark  o* 
Moon  vii.  43  In  person  she  was  short,  well-to-see,  rosy- 
cheeked,  buxom. 
10.  In  concessive  use,  followed  by  an  objection 
or  contrary  view  expressed  or  implied  :  a.  It  is  all 
very  well :  it  is  right  and  proper  in  itself  or  under 
certain  circumstances, 

1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  82  And  where  as  they  saye 
that  the  Gospell  must  be  taught  after  the  interpretations 
approuedby  the  churche  (that  is  very  well)  but  all  the  stryfe 
is,  which  is  the  trewe  church.  1779  Warner  in  Jesse  Selwyn 
9(  Contemp.  (1844)  IV.  283  It  is  all  very  well,  sir  j  I  know 
what  you  will  say— that  you  [etc.].  1864  Irollope  Small 
Ho.  Allington  xxiii,  That's  all  very  well,  Amelia.  1879 
RusKiN  Let.  31  Oct.  Wks.  1908  XXXIV.  238  Written  con- 
tract^areall  very  well,  but  if  the  contractor  stops  payment 
•—where  are  you?  1905  'G.  Thokne'  Lost  Cause  w^  Oh, 
it's  all  very  well,  vicar,.,  we  know  you  never  say  anything 
against  anyone. 

b.  He  (it J  etc.)  is  all  very  well :  there  is  no  fault 
to  be  found  with  him,  it,  etc. 

For  the  force  of  the  appended  phrase  in  his  {her^  its, 
their)  ivay  see  Way  sb.  14  f. 

1835  Dickens  5^.  Boz,  Parish  ii,  As  to  the  curate,  he  was 
all  very  well;  but.. the  curate  wasn't  a  novelty,  and  the 
other  clergyman  was.  1837  Partington's  Brit.  CycL  Nat. 
Hist.  111.^46/2  As  a  curiosity  the  olack  swan  is  all  very 
well.,  but  It  has  none  of  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  white 
swan.  1898  'Merriman'  Roden's  Corner  xxv'ii.  288  Mr. 
Cornish  is  all  very  well  in  his  way.     But  we're  not  fools. 

c.  Similarly  with  tt/^//^/w«^A. 

1798  WoRDSW.  Goody  Blitke  37  'Twas  well  enough,  when 
summer  came, . .  But  when  the  ice  [etc.].  1823  Scott  Quen- 
tin  D.  Introd.,  Their  higher  wines,  indeed,  are  well  enough 
. .  yet  I  cannot  but  remember  the  generous  qualities  of  my 
sound  old  Oporto.  1842  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  xv.  This  is 
well  enough,  but  nevertheless  I  cannot.,  incline  towards  the 
Shakers. 

d.  Without  vb.:  Well  atuS  good.  Also  QObs, 
or  dial.)  good  and  well. 


WELL. 

Botna  Rcjral  Die!.,  Eng.-Fr.,  WeU  and  good,  a  la 

Juurt.    1749  Smollett  (Sil  Bias  x.  x.  (1782)  IV.  71 

My  mother's  predictions  were  always  favourable  to  those 
who  solicited  them :  if  they  proved  true,  good  and  well ; 
but  when  they  came  back  to  reproach  her  [etc.].  «8oo  Mal- 
KIM  Gil  Bias  X.  X.  (Ktldg.)  364  My  mother  always  sold  good 
Itick  for  good  money:  if  the  accomplishment  trod  on  the  heels 
cf  the  prediction,  well  and  good.  i8S4  Surtees  Handliy  Cr. 
viii.  (1901)  I.  74  These  people  arrive  to^ay.  If  you. .can 
5nd  anj-thing  out  about  them,  you  know,  well  and  good, 
1S88  *R.  Boldrewood"  Robi^ry  tuuier  Arms  vii,  '  If  you 
like  to  bow  and  scrape  to  rich  people,  well  and  good  ',  1  said. 
e.  For  wry  ""'A  without  verb,  see  Well  adv.  25. 

+  1L  Quite  sufficient  (as  a  statement).   Obs. 

1673  Ray  yourn.  Lenv  C.  152,  I  have  been  often  told  that 
there  are  in  Paris  a  million  and  a  half  of  people,  whereas  it 
b  well  if  there  be  half  a  million,  liiii.  379  A  free  State . . 
as  the  Inhabitants  boast,  for  above  1000  years,  but  its  well 
if  half  so  long. 

12.  Easy  (to  deal  with),  rarg-^. 

xSx6  Jank  Austen  Persuasion  iii.  In  the  way  of  business, 
gentlemen  of  the  navy  are  well  to  deal  with. 

Wdl  (wel),  f.l  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  fpU.  welled 
(wold).  Forms  :  i  wiellan,  wyllan,  ■wseUan, 
i-j  wellan,  4  -wellen ;  2-6  welle,  (6  wel),  3- 
well  (4  will)  ;  Sc.  9  wall.  Pa.  t.  3  welden 
(^/.),  4  wellyd,  4-5  wellyde,  5  wellede,  5-7 
wellid,  6  weld,  4-  welled.  Pa.  fple.  3  iweld, 
3-4  iwelled,  4-5  wellid,  wellyde,  5  wellyd, 
Sc.  weUit,  4-  welled.  [OE.  wiellan  (wyllan; 
Anglian  wxUan,  wellan),  causative  verb  from  the 
stem  of  weallan  to  boil.  Wall  v^  Cf.  MDn.  and 
Du.,  MLG.  and  LG.,  MHG.  (and  G.  dial.)  wellen, 
to  cause  to  boil,  to  boil  or  well  up,  etc.,  WFris. 
welje  to  well  up,  NFris.  welXo  boil,  ON.  and  Icel. 
vella  (p.  t.  veldi)  to  boil  (trans.). 

The  form  is  appropriate  only  to  the  trans,  senses ;  in  the 
tntr.  it  has  taken  the  place  of  the  original  strong  verb  •waU.'\ 

t  L  trans.  To  boil  (a  liquid,  ingredients,  etc.). 

a  xooo  Sax.  Leechd.  1. 72  Senim  J>a  ylcan  wyrte  betonican 
&  wyl  on  ealdan  wine.  Ibid.  II.  22  Jenim  wudurofan  & 
wudu  merce.  .&  wel  on  buteran.  Ibid.  374  ;i^epuna  3a wyrte 
to  somne  &  wsel  to  somne.  c  1190  St.  Lucy  145  in  i'.  Eng. 
Lee.  los  po  nomen  buy  pich  and  brumston,  and  welden  it 
wel  faste.  tattoo  Morte  Artk.  1736,  I  walde  be  wellyde 
alle  qwykc,  and  quarterde  in  sondre,  Bot  I  wyrke  mydede. 
c  x4ao  Liber  Coccrum  19  Take  brede  and  peper  and  ale, 
And  temp€rJ>o  brothe..  And  welle  hit  to-geder.  14..  Lydg. 
Horse,  Goose  fr^  Sheep  375  in  Pol.  Ret.  «J  L.  Poems  (1903)  31 
[Mutton]  Wellid  with  growel. 

+b. /?r.  (Cf.  3  b.)  Obs.--' 

c  1450  Holland  Houlate  499  The  wyis  quhar  the  wicht 
went  war  in  wa  wcllit, 

f  c.  To  thicken  or  curdle  (a  liquid,  esp.  milk) 
by  boiling  or  heating.  Obs, 

c  Z440  Promp.  Parv.  520/3  Welle,  mylke  or  o>er  lycure, 

d.  Spec.  (See  quot.) 

X876  Whitby  Gloss.  s.v.  Welling,  *  They're  welling  livers ', 
obtaining  the  oil  from  the  livers  of  fish,  in  the  way  of  making 
it  flow  by  an  adapted  heat. 

t2.  To  liquefy  (metal)  by  heat;  to  melt  down, 
cast,  found.  Ods, 

ai*aK  After.  R.  284  pe  caliz  J>et  was  imelt  i3e  fure  & 
stronchche  iwelled,  and  sco38en..so  swuSe  ueire  afeited. 
c  1990  St.  Patrick's  Purg.  272  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  208  pe  feondes 
welden  led  and  brass,  and  in  heore  mouties  caste,  a  1300 
Holy  Rood  (Ashm.)  501  He  made  him  drynke  led  iweld. 
138.  Wvcx-IF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  136  Men  schal  welle  [1388  Isa. 
ii.  4  welle  togidere :  Vulg.  confl<ibHnt\  hor  swerde  into 
plowgh-schares.  13M—  2  Ckron.  xxxiv.  17  Thei  ban  wellyd 
togidere  [Vulg.  conflavtntnt\  the  siluere,  which  is  foundun 
in  ihehousofthe  Lord.  <:i440  Promp,  Pflrp.  520/2  Welle, 
mtitXyfundo.  1570  Levins  Manip.  55/14  To  wel  iron,  con.' 
fare. 

b.  To  soften  (metal)  by  intense  heat ;  to  join 
while  heated,  to  weld,     Obs,  exc  dial, 

Du.  and  LG.  wellen  also  have  this  sense. 

14x4  Mem.  RipoH  (Surtees)  III.  152  Pro  scharpyng  et  well- 
yng  of  wezges  de  ferro.  a  xjoo  Hist.  K.  Boccus  ^  Sydracke 
(?ijio)  R  lij,  As  two  peces  of  Iron  fare  In  the  fyre  whan 
they  wellyd  are.  Ley  that  one  that  other  vpon  And  geue 
them  a  stroke  anon.  Through©  bete  they  together  byndc. 
15x3  Douglas  ^*«/j  VIII.  vii.  174  A  huge  grct  semely  targat, 
or  a  scheild..In  every  place  sevin  ply  thai  well  and  call. 
'599  Ckurckw,  Ace.  Pittington,  etc.  (Surtees)  275  For  well- 
inge  the  springe  and  for  makinge  nailles  to  the  cocke  [clock  ?] 
hordes,  iijd.  x6x6  Ibid.  172  P*  to  Thomas  Pearson  for 
mcndiiige  the  greate  bell  tounge,  vj  s. . .  P* . .  about  the  well- 
inge  and  hclpingc  Thomas  Pearson,  xijd.  x8o8  Jamieson 
R.V.,  'J'otvall^  To  beat  two  ma.'ises  into  one.^  18x4  [Carr] 
Craven  Gloss.,  Well,  to  weld.  1825-  in  various  northern 
glossaries. 

3.  tntr.  To  boil.  (Said  ofaliouid,  of  ingredients, 
and  also  of  the  containing  vessel.)     Also  with  up. 

a  1400  Stock/iolm  Med.  MS.  210  in  Arckaeologia  XXX. 
356  Takc.y*  whyte  of  tweyne  eyre  And  a  porcyon  of  rye 
m«Ic,  And  late  it  well  to  geder  welle.  cx^io  Liber  Cocoruvt 
5  Take  sopc,  cast  in  hys  potage ;  penne  wylle  l?e  pot  begyn 
to  rage  And  w^lle  on  alle.  CX42S  Macro  Plays^^  Cast. 
/Vrfrt'.  3594  Go  J>ou  to  helle,  )>oudevyl..InbraR&  brimston 
to  welle  !  c  1450  St.  Cuthberi  (Surtees)  3371  When  )?e  ca!- 
droun  began   to  well  J>e  tempest  sest.     X483  Cath.  Angl. 


415/2  To  Welle,  bullire,  ebtdlire.  z554-{!  ^°*^^^  &  ^''^^• 
Phil.  4-  Mary  (Roxb.)  12  Full  lean  be  thi  pottage  where 
the  pole  welfis.     1869  Lonsdale  Gloss. ^  Wetl,  to  boil. 


fb.  Ji^,  Chiefly  in  the  phrase  to  will  in  woe. 

Cf.  7velliug  woe,  welling  wood :  Welling///,  a.  i  b,  c. 

a  ijpo  Cursor  M.  23166  Gas  to  J'e  deuil,  par  sal  yee  ga, 
for  to  well  i«ir  in  his  wa.  axxio  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xi.  40 
Insuch  wondryngfor  wo  y  welle.  cirtsMetr.  Horn.  {1S62) 
29  Thar  thai  £a)  euennare  duelle.  And  wafullic  in  pines 
welle.     a  \^iQ  Min,  Poems/r,  Vernon  MS.  xliv.  8  pe  Mon 
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\>zX  is  taken  in  dcdly  synne,  He  may  wel  witen  In  wo  to 
wellen.  c  1440  }'ork  Myst.  i.  131  For-thi  efter  >aire  waikes 
were,  in  wo  sail  )>ai  well. 

fc.  Of  metal:  To  melt  and  boil  up.   Obs. 

c  1430  Chev.  Assigite  166  And  I  breke  me  a  cheyne  &  halfe 
leyde  in  J>e  fyer.  And  it  wexedde  in  my  lionde  &  wellede  so 
faste,  That  I  toke  ^e  o>ur  fyve  &  fro  l>e  fyer  caste, 
■fd.  Jig,  To  unite  as  by  welding, 

X59.  Jas.  I  Basil.  Doron\\\.  (MS.  =  ed.  1599,  p.  153)  Mix- 
ing..tlie  men  of  euerie  Kingdonie  with  another,  as  maye 
with  tyme  make  thaiine  10  grow  &  well  all  in  ane.  [Cf. 
Weld  f.  i.] 

4.  Of  liquids,  esp.  of  a  well  or  spring  of  water  : 
To  rise  up  to  the  surface  (of  the  earth)  and  flow  in 
a  copious  stream.  Also  with  w/,  out,  forth. 
•j*  Const,  of, 

X387TREVISA  Iligden  II.  59  In  \>\%  citee  wellej?  vp  and 
springejj  bote  bat>es.  1398  —  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xiii.  i.  (MS. 
Add.  2794^)  Other  watir  sprynge>  and  welleb  owte  of  the 
ynner  parties  of  the  erthe  as  welles  watir  and  pities  watir. 
ha  1400  Morte  Arih,  3377  Thane  cho  wente  to  the  welle  by 
the  wode  euis,  That  alle  wellyde  of  wyne.  c  1425  Seven 
Sag.  (P.)  13s  Fayre  weiles  there  wellyde  fast,  a  1500  Hist. 
K.  Boccus  <V  Sydracke  U  ij  b.  That  [earth]  turneth  to  brym- 
stone  Which  wellyth  vpsomtymeanon.  1530  Palscr.  778/2, 
I  well  up,aswater  that  bobylleth,orcometliout  oftheycrthe. 
X590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  i.  34  Thereby  a  Christall  streame  did 
gently  play,  Which  from  a  sacred  fountaine  welled  forth 
alway.  1614  Bp.  Hall  ContempL  v.  iii.  62  Hee  might  (if  be 
had  pleased)  haue  caused  a  spring  to  well  out  of  the  plaine 
earth.  1717-46  Thomson  Summer  807  From  his  two  springs, 
.  .Pure  weUiTigout,  he.  .rolls  his  infant  stream.  1787  Burns 
Death  Sir  y.  H.  Blair  ii,  Lone  as  I . .  mus'd  where  limpid 
streams, once hallow'd,  well.  x795SoufHEY  Joan 0/ Arcwx. 
21  Fast  by  a  spring,  which  welling  at  his  feet  With  many  a 
winding  crept  along  the  mead.  x83X  James /*/*//.  Augustus 
xvji,  A  clear  small  stream,  that  welled  from  a  rock  hard  by. 
i860  TozER  Highl,  Turkey  I.  39  The.  .fountains  were.. 
believed  to  well  up  from  the  Scamander.  1877  Huxley 
Physiogr.  190  The  molten  matter,  which  wells  up  the  throat 
of  a  volcano. 

fig.  i8ia  DTsRAELi  Calajn.  Anth.  xxii.  (1879)  178  A  few 
of  those  public  works  whose  waters  silently  welled  from  the 
spring  of  Leland's  genius.  1838  Lvtton  Leila  1.  ii.  As  the 
water  glides  from  yonder  rock,.. I  see  the  tide  of  empire 
welling  from  my  bands.  X846  Keble  Lyra  Innoc.  (1873)  71 
O  who  may  count  The  drops  from  that  eternal  Fount  Of 
heavenly  Intercession,  welling  night  and  day? 

b.  transf,  of  vapours,  etc.,  that  rise  up  to  the 
surface,  or  flow  forth  in  a  stream ;  poet,  of  sound. 

(a)  x84a  DiCKENS^w^n  AV/^f  iii,  What  sparkling  bubbles 
glanced  upon  the  waves,  and  welled  up  every  moment  to 
the  surface.  x86o  Pusev  Min.  Prot>h.  82  The  smoke., 
ascendetb,  swelleth,  welletb,  vanisheth.  1863  Dana  Man. 
Ceol.  710  The  beat  as  gradually  welled  up  from  below,  peiie- 
trating  the  moist  and  yielding  beds.  189S  S.  Crane  Red 
Badge  v,  Smoke  welled  slowly  through  the  leaves. 

{h)  X848  KiNGSLEY^am/'j /"rag-.  IV.  iv,  What  sweet  sounds 
from  her  fast-closed  lips  are  welling,  a  1849  Poe  Bells  i, 
Keeping  time.. To  the  tintinabulation  that  so  musically 
wells  From  the  bells.  X867  Morris  Jason  xiv.  45  White 
bodies  moving, ..Wherefrom  it  seemed  that  lovely  music 
welled. 

C.  To  well  ovcr^  to  overflow.  ///.  and^^. 
X843  James  Forest  Days  i.  It  had  a  pond,  which  was  kept 
clear  by  a  spring  at  the  bottom,  welling  constantly  oyer  at 
the  side  next  the  road.  1883  D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  viii,  His 
heart  welled  over  with  joy.  x88s  '  Mrs.  Alexander'  At 
i^oj*  i.  The  spring  of  imaginative  passion.. lay  there,  ready 
to  bubble  up  and  well  over  into  a  strong  current  at  the 
touch  of  the  divining-rod. 

5.  Of  tears  :  To  rise  («/)  to  the  eyes  in  a  copious 
flood ;  to  flow  down. 

CX374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  215  But  Jw  by-gan  a  lytel  bis 
herte  vnswelle  Thorugh  teris  which  l»at  gonnen  vp  !o  welle. 
X3|77  Langl.  P.  PI.  H.  xix.  375  And  t>anne  welled  water  for 
wikked  werkes,  Egerlich  emynge  out  of  mennes  eyen.  1600 
Fairfax  Tasso  iv.  xciv,  Downe  from  her  eies  welled  the 
pearles  round,  Vpon  the  bright  Ennamell  of  her  face.  i6ox 
Weever  Mirr.  Mart.  E  4,  Still  the  pearles  round  Stil 
through  her  eies,  and  wel  vpon  her  face.  X79X  Mrs.  Rad- 
CLIFFE  .^t?/«.  Forest  iv,  Tears  welled  into  her  eyes  as  she 
spoke  these  words.  X858  G.  Macdonald  Phantasies  xiii. 
157  She  lay  with  closed  eyes,  whence  two  large  tears  were 
just  welling  from  beneath  the  veiling  lids.  1863  Miss  Bkad. 
T)QH  Aurora  Floyd  ii,  As  she  looked,  the  tears  welled  slowly 
up  to  her  eyes  which  had  been  dry  before.  1894  J.  A. 
Steuart  In  Day  cf  Battle  vii.  My  heart  welled  into  my 
eyes  in  thankfulness. 

6.  Of  blood  or  corrupt  matter  :  To  flow  from  the 
body,  a  wound,  or  sore. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  IV.  287  Herodes..was.  .i-tormented 
.,wi^  wormes  )>at  welled  Jiat  sprang  out  of  bis  privehar. 
neys.  Ibid.  289.  14..  St.  Mary  of  Oignies  (MS.  Douce 
114)  in  Anglia  VIII.  140  Wormys  wellynge  oute  of  seint 
Symeounswoundcs.  x^-^Wo^^.Confut.  7'/'«fi'<i/^ Wks. 491/2 
As  the  water  welled  out  wylh  the  blood  oute  of  hys  blessed 
heart  vpon  the  crosse.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q,  i.  viii.  47  Her 
dried  dugs..  Hong  downe,  and  filthy  matter  from  them 
weld.  1^7  Drvden  Mneis  x.  1184  With  clotted  Locks, 
and  Blood  that  well'd  from  out  the  Wound.  17.,  Broome 
Iliad  X.  Poems  (1727)  128  Blood  o'er  the  crimson  Field 
Well'd  from  the  Slain.  1777  Potter  /Eschylus,  Agamem. 
271  Whenforth-wellingfromthe  wound.  The  purple-stream- 
ing blood  shall  fall.  X83S-6  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  238/2 
The  blood. .wells  up  abundantly  from  the  bottom  of  the 
wound.  X858  G.  Macdonald /*/ra«/fz.r/«  xiii.  183  His  hand 
was  pressed  against  his  side..  .The  blood  was  welling  from 
between  the  fingers.  1890  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  29  Mar.  707 
Many  small  cavities  were  exposed.  They  were  tensely  filled 
with  foul  pus,  which  welled  out  freely  from  them. 

b.  transf.  of  the  source  or  a  place.     Const,  of. 

X387  Tkkvisa  Higden  V.  235  (MS.  y)  He  wellede  fill  of 
wormes.  7tzx4oo  Morte  Arth.  3819  Alle  wellys  fulle  of 
blode,  thare  he  awaye  passes.  ^1482  Monk  of  F.vcshaju 
(Arb.)  32  Also  y  behytde  the  right  syde  of  the  ymage  of 
cure  lordis  body  and  hit  wellid  oute  of  blode. 
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7.  fig.  To  spring  or  originate  ;  to  issue  or  flow 
forth  or  out.   Of  qualities,  conditions  :  To  emanate 

t  cf  out  of y  from  a  person  or  thing  as  a  source. 

X3..  tr.  AClred  in  Engl.  Siudien  VII.  311  pysf*  ryueres 
hep  holy  scriptures,  Jjat  wellet>  out  fro  l?e  welle  of  wysdom, 
J>at  is  Crist.  X387-8  T.  Usk  Test.  Love  i.  ii.  151  Trewly,  al 
maner  of  blisse  and  preciousnesse  in  vei  tue  out  of  thee 
springen  and  wellen.  c  1400  Tety  Job  438  in  26  Pol.  Poems 
XXV.  135  Veriues,  lorde,  though  I  haue  none,  Late  thy  grace 
in  me  now  welle.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitaiione  111.  x.  77  Considre 
all  )?inges  as  welling  of  J>e  hyest  &  most  souereyn  good. 
1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  iv.  20-24  I  he  woordes 
whiche  preceded  from  the  mouth  of  Jesus. .welled  foorth 
from  a  brest  replenished  with  the  heauenly  spirite  of  God. 
J590  Spenser  F,  Q.  ni.  vi.  25  With  sugred  words  and  gentle 
blandishment,  Which  as  a  fountaine  from  her  sweet  lips 
went,  And  welled  goodly  forth.  1834  H.  Miller  Scenes  -V 
Leg.  XV.  (1857)  223  Those  old  artless  compositions  which 
have  welled  out  from  time  to  time  from  among  the  people. 
X846  Eclectic  Rev.  Feb.  134  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  .welled 
up  from  the  deep  fountains  of  the  author's  own  mind,  and 
..flowed  on  without  reserve.  1883  R.  W,  Church  Spenser 
V.  i2g  The  abundance  of  his  ideas,  as  they  welled  forth  in 
his  mind  day  by  day. 

8.  trans,  a.  Of  a  spring  :  To  pour  forth  (water, 
etc.).     Also  with  adv.,  as  up, 

X387  Trevisa  Higden  VII.  391  pis  gere  at  Fynchamstede 
in  Barrokschire  a  welle  was  i-seie  welle  blood  nftene  dayes. 
c  1400  Destr,  Troy  340  1  here  was  w  ellit  to  wale  water  full 
nobill.  In  yche  place  of  the  playne  with  plentius  slremes. 
17*9  Savage  Wanderer  \.  22  Kilts.  .Meet  in  yon  Mead, and 
well  a  River's  Source.  1820  Irving  Sketch  Bk.  I.  32  Some 
classic  fountain,  that  had  once  welled  its  pure  waters  in  a 
sacred  shade.  1853  G*  Johnston  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  I. 
227  Another  green  bank  from  which  a  spring  wells  up  -to 
the  light  its  sparkling  waters. 

b.  fig.  To  pour  out  (something)  in  or  as  a 
stream.     Also  with  out,  forth,  up. 

a  X425  Cursor  M,  1 7076  (Trin.)  Mary  welle  of  mercy,  wellyng 
[Lariil  willyng]  euer  pite.  1526  Pilgr.  Petf.  (W.  de  WT 
1531)  112  Wherfore  it  is  deuyded  in  two  partes:  on  the  one 
parte  it  welletb  vp  all  mocyons  of  concupyscence,  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  li.  8  She  sate,  Welling  out  streamcs  of 
teares.  Ibid.  x.  26  Behold  the  boyling  Bathes  at  Cairbadon, 
Which  seeth  with  secret  fire  eternally,  And.  .to  their  people 
wealth  they  forth  do  well.  x6io  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Vict. 
in  Heaven  xlviii,  How  nimbly  will  the  golden  phra.ses  flie, 
And  shed  forth  streamesof  choycest  rhetorie.  Welling  celes- 
tiall  torrents  out  of  poesie?  1834  De  Quincev /Iw/if^.  ^'A. 
Wks.  1853  I.  24  Deep  is  the  solitude  of  millions  who,  with 
hearts  welling  forth  love,  have  none  to  love  them. 

Well,  ^-.2  [f.  Well  sb.^ 

1,  slang.  To  defraud  (one^s  confederates)  by 
embezzling  part  of  the  booty  ;  to  conceal  (booty) 
from  one's  confederates ;  to  conceal  (a  portion  of 
one's  estate)  from  creditors. 

i8i»Vaux  Flash  Diet,  (1819)  s.v.  Well,  To  well  your 
accomplice,  or  put  him  in  the  well.  1823  Ecan  Grose's 
Diet.  Vulgar  Tongue^  Well,  to  divide  unfairly. ..A  cant 
phrase  used  by  thieves,  where  one  of  the  party  conceals  some 
of  the  booty,  instead  of  dividing  it  fairly  amongst  his  con- 
federates. X824  Compl.  Hist.  Mnrder  Afr.  Weare  255  Pro- 
bert  frequently  alluded  to  the  money..and  bis  apprehensions 
lest  Thurtell  should  well  it  (meaning  keep  it  to  himself). 
1893  Illustr.  sporting  ^  Drani,  News  22  July  766/1  Out  of 
the  salvage  of  my  fortune — for  something  had  been  safely 
'  welled  ',  you  may  be  sure— I  purchased  a  tricycle. 

2.  Nattt,     (See  quot.) 

1820  ScoRESBV/Icr.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  450  To  well  the  ship. — 
This  operation  [for  stopping  a  leak],  consisting  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  bulk-head  or  partition  on  the  fore  pan  of  the  leak, 
and  caulking  it,  so  as  to  contine  the  water  within  it. 

Well  (wel),  adv.  Forms:  a.  1-7  wel  (i  uel, 
3  wuel,  wsel),  i,  5-  well  (2  waell,  5  whell),  5 
welle,  ^.  4-5  (8-9  Sc.  and  north.)  vreeX,  4  wiel, 
Sc.  5  veill,  5-6  Weill,  6  wyell,  7  weell  (weall); 
4-5,  7  (6  Sc)  wele,  5  weile,  Sc.  veyle,  6  weele. 
7.  (Chiefly  north.)  4-5  will  (5-6  wyll),  5  wil,  5-6 
wyl;  4  wille,  5  wile,  wyle,  wylle.  See  also  \VoL 
adv,  [Common  Teutonic  :  OE.  wel,  well  c  OFris. 
wel  (NFris.  wel,  well,  WFris.  wel,  wol^,  MDu.  and 
Du.  wel,  OS.  wel,  ON.  and  Icel.  vel  (Norw.,  Da. 
vel,  Sw.  vdf);  also  OS.  wela,  wola  (MLG.  and 
LG-  wala,  wal),  OHG.  wela,  wala,  wola,  wol 
(MHG.  wole,  wol,  G.  wohl),  Goth,  waila.  The 
stem  is  regarded  as  identical  with  that  of  the  verb 
Will. 

An  early  lengthening  of  the  vowel  is  indicated  by  the  ME. 
iveel  {.iviel,  wele,  etc.),  which  appears  in  norihem  and  Scot- 
tish texts  from  the  14th  cent.,  and  is  siill  the  current  form 
in  Scottish,  northern,  and  north  midland  dialects.  The  forms 
M'///and  WoL  probably  originated  in  unstressed  positions.] 
L  1.  In  accordance  with  a  good  or  high  standard 
of  conduct  or  morality ;  in  a  way  which  is  morally 
good.     Chiefly  with  do  vb. 

^825  X''esp.  Psalter  xxxw.  4  [He]  nalde  ongeotan  Saet  [he] 
wel  dyde  [L.  bene  ageret].  a  1000  Doomsday  119  Welan  ah 
in  wuldre  se  nu  wel  t>ence5  1  a  1000  Ags.  Gosp,  Matt.  xii.  la 
Hyt  ys  alyfed  on  reste-da?;um  wel  to  donne  [L.  bene  facere\. 
a  112a  0.  E.  Chron.  (Laud)  an.  1086  Litel  rihtwisnesse  waes 
on  Jjisum  lande.  .buton  mid  munecan  ane  h^er  J>a;r  hi  waell 
ferdon.  c  1 17S  Lamb.  Horn.  13 1  De  mon  J»e  wel  de3,  he  wel 
ifeh3.  a  xzoo  Moral  Ode  37  Ne  seal  na  mon.  .slawen  wel 
to  done,  c  1300  Relig.  Songs  i.  in  Ozvl  ^ Night.  c\c.  (Percy 
Soc.)  63  Mon,  let  sunne  and  lustes  thine ;  Wel  thu  do  and 
wel  thu  thench.  £'1340  Hampole /"r,  Consc.  288  He  says 
he  has  no  wille  to  fele  Ne  to  understand  for  to  do  wele. 
Ibid.  1087  pe  last  day  of  man  is  hyd,.  .For  he  shuld  kepe 
wele  al  pe  other  dayes.  c  X400  Rule  St.  Benet  vii.  12  For 
J>i  lokys  Jjat  yedowel.  c  1^0  Gesta  Rom.  1  perfore  gouerne 
the  wele  the  while  til  I  come  home  a^en.  C148X  Caxton 
Dialogues  47  Qui  bienfcra  bien  aura,  Who  doth  well  shall 
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well  haue.  xs6«  J.  Heywood  Prov.  (1867)21  Doo  well,  and 
haue  well,  men  say.  a  1551  H.  Smith  Serm.  (1601)  299  It 
is  better  to  doe  well  then  to  doe  good:  for  a  man  cannot 
offend  in  doing  well.  1663  S.  Patrick  Parab.  Pilgr.  (1687) 
355  Let  me  see  a  Man  that  keeps  his  shop  and  buys  and 
sells,  and  yet  lives  well  and  keeps  the  Laws  of  Christ,  a  1703 
BuRKiTT  On  M.  T.  Mark  x.  17  It  is  not  talking  welt,  and 
professing  well,  but  doing  well,  that  entitles  us  to  heaven 
and  eternal  life.  1805  Wordsw.  Prelude  viii.  527  That,  by 
acting  well,  And  understanding,  I  should  learn  to  love  The 
end  of  life,  i860  Pusey  Min.  Proph.  606  If  thou  livest  well 
and  teachest  well,  thou  wilt  be  a  judge  of  all;  if  thou 
icachest  well  and  livest  ill,  ihiiie  own  only. 

b.  Satisfactorily  in  respect  of  conduct  or  action. 

a  xooo  Riddles  l(i].  5  He  him  wel  hereS,  )jeowa>  him  ^e- 
bwaere.  c  1325  Spec.  Gy  War^v.  82  Wisdom  in  godes  drede 
Vse  wel,  J>at  be  my  rede,  c  1386  Chaucer  Knt's  T.  968  And 
they  him  sworen  his  axyng  faire  and  weel.  c  1420  Chron. 
Vilod.  4838  To  loue  god  &  serue  hym  wyle.  1450-1530 
Myrr.  Our  Ladye  11.65  Deuoutc  redyng.  .causeth  moche 
grace  and  comforte  to  thesoulle  yf  yt  be  well  and  dyscretely 
vsed.  1471  Caxton  RecuyelliSomm^t)  60  The  same  Archas 
gouerned  hym  so  wele  and  so  wisely  that  [etc.].  I5a6 
TiNDALE  I  Tim.  V.  17  The  seniours  that  rule  wele  are  worthy 
of  double  honoure.  1534  Col.  Irish  Chancery  Rolls  L  ir 
Ye  swear  that  ye  well  and  trulie  shall  serve  our  Sovraigne 
Lord  the  King.  xs6jB  Grafton  Chron.  I L  349  If  any  charge 
do  come  vpon  the  king  and  his  realme,  howe  it  may  be  well 
and  honourably  supported.  1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  212 
f  4  A  Woman  must  think  well  to  look  well.  i88x  Med. 
Temp.  JrnL  XLIX.  13  He  there  worked  well  and  never 
touched  alcohol.  1883  Whitelaw  SophiKleSy  Antigone  i-^i-^ 
Tis  counselled  well,  if  well  with  ill  can  be. 
fc.  Justifiably,  rightly.   Obs.—^ 

138a  Wvci.iF  yonnh  iv.  4  And  the  Lord  saide,  Gessist 
thou,  wher  thou  art  wel  [L,  6ene]  wroth?    Ibid.  9. 

2.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  good  treat- 
ment or  confer  a  benefit;  kindly,  considerately; 
generously ;  charitably. 

eZ*S  Vesp.  Psalter  Qv.x\S\y.  i^\^^\  &qz.\\..  bene /ac\  dryh- 
ten,  godum  &  rehtum  on  heortan.  C897  /Elfred  Gtegory's 
Past  C.  xli.  304  Far  mid  us,  ftset  we  Se  mxjen  wef  don. 
c  xooo  Ags.  Cosp.  Matt.  v.  44  DoS  wel  J>am  Jie  eow  yfel  do3. 
CXJ7S  Lamb.  Hom.  59  pene  Mon  he  lufede  and  welbi^ohte. 
Xf*4  ^'  ^'  ^ills  57  No  man  merueil  )«Dgh  I  do  well  to 
him,  for,  [etc.].  1540  Cromwell  in  Merriman  Life  *  Lett, 
(1903)  11. 270  Your  grace  was  vcray  moch  displeasyd  Saying 

I  am  not  well  handelyd.  1565  Cooper  Thesaurus  s.v.  Bene^ 
To  be  well  vsed  for  little  costc.    171J  Swift  yrtil.  to  Stella 

II  Oct.,  Opportunities  will  often  fall  in  my  way,  if  I  am 
used  well.  xS^  Gladstone  in  Daily  Chron.  8  Oct.  (1903) 
s/a  Mydangeris  the  danger  of  being  too  well  used. .by  my 
biographers. 

"b.  To  deserve  well  of :  to  be  entitled  to  gratitude 
or  good  treatment  from  (a  person).  See  Dbsebvb 
3  b.     Cf.  L.  be*ie  mereri  de,  F.  Hen  ffiiriter  de. 

1585-^  Earl  Levcester  Corr.  (Camden)  423  He  can  tell 
you  whether  I  dyd  use  Paul  Buis,  and  deservyd  well  at  his 
handes,  or  no.  1709  Addison  Tatler  No.  117  f  i  A  great 
Man,  who  has  deserved  well  of  his  Country.  X709-X840  (see 
DRSEKVBf.  3J.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  iii.  ii.  Youdo right, 
cbild, . .  to  speak  well  of  those  who  deserve  well  of  you. 

C,  With  verbs  of  greeting,  receiving,  etc. :  In  a 
kindly  and  friendly  manner;  with  friendly  words ; 
with  favour  or  welcome. 

Cf.  to  stand  well  "unth,  s.  v.  Well  a,  a. 

c  xooo  in  KembleCW.  Diplom.  IV.  214  E^dward  king  gret 
wel  Willem  biscop.  a  xixi  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud)  an.  675,  Ic 
Agatho.  .grete  wel  seo  wurSfulIe  jtSelrcd.  Ibid.  an.  1137, 
He  for  to  Rome  &  Jjaer  wses  wjcl  underfangen  fram  ^e  pape. 
c  xao5  Lav.  15084  Uortigerne.  .grette  wel  HengcsL  c\z$o 
Gen. /^  Ex.  1420  Laban  and  his  moder..fagneden  wel  tiis 
sondere  man.  CX315  Spec  Gy  iVarw.  52,  [I]  grete  J'e  wel, 
fadjT  myn.  1443  Hen.  VI  in  Ellis  Orig.Lett.  Ser.  iii.  I.  79 
Right  dere  in  God  we  grete  you  wele.  1^3  Rich.  III. 
Ibid.  Ser.  n.  I.  159  Right  reverend  Fadre  in  God,  right 
trusty  and  welbeloved,  we  grele  you  wele.  1706  tr.  Dt 
Piles*  A  rt  Painting-x-^6  He  was  well  receiv'd  at  Court,  and 
in  favour  with  Four  Kings  successively.  1885 '  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander' At  Bay  v,  You  receive  him  very  well  considering 
you  do  not  like  him! 

d.  With  verbs  denoting  feeling  or  intention. 
t$^  Nicholas  Papers  (,C:imden)  IV.  87  Not  as  intending 

well  to  the  King,  for  ihey  arc  vowed  rebells.  1661  J.  Bar. 
WICK  in  Ejrtr.  S.  P.  rel.  Erie n,ls  Ser.  il(iqii)  128  A  Gentle- 
man tliat  wishes  well  to  the  King.  X7«9T.  Innes  Cn't.  Ess. 
(1879)  17  At  least  I  meant  well,  and  aimed  only  at  truth. 
1831  Scott  Cast.  Dang,  iv,  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  wish 
dearly  well  to  my  country.  1836  Dickens  Sh.  Boz^  Shops 
4-  Tenanlst  We  wished  the  man  well,  but  we  trembled  ior 
his  success.  1847  Marry  at  Childr.  N.  Forest  xxv,  'J  here  u 
a  great  diflference  between  wishing  well  to  a  cause  and  su^ 
porting  it  in  person. 

e.  With  verbs  of  thinking  or  speaking  (f  also  of 
hearing)  0/2^  person,  etc. 

1445  tr.  Claudian  in  Anglia  XXVIII.  269  Easyly  with 
the  thus  thi  men  live,  thou  seith  of  hem  evir  wele.  c  1450 
Xx.De  Imitatione  in.  xxxiii.  102  Wbejjer  Jjeisay  wel,  whe^er 
J>ei  say  evel,  Jtou  art  not  J>erfore  a  noJ>er  man.  1516  Tin- 
dale  /  Tim,  v.  10  Soche  a  wone  as  was.  .well  reported  off 
in  good  workes.  1538  Elvot  Diet.  Add.,  Bene  audire^  to 
be  well  spoken  of.  1576  R.  Peterson  G.  della  Casa's 
Gala'.eo  22  Eache  man  desireth  to  bee  well  thought  of.  1596 
Harington  Metam,  Ajax  Answ.  I^t.  A  iv  b,  if  you  haue 
heard  so  well  of  my  poore  house.  1596  Siiaks.  Tarn,  Shr. 
IV.  iv.  37  Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  heare  so  well.  x6io 
^-  Tem^.  \\.  ii.  95  His  forward  voyce  now  is  to  speake  well 
of  his  friend.  1698  M.  Henrv  Christianity  no  Sect  (1847) 
190  IlUwill  never  speaks  well.  1753-4  Richardson  Grandi- 
son  II.  xlviii.  388  One  would  be  willing  to  be  well  thought 
of  by  the  worthy.  1848  Dickpns  Dombey  xHii,  Papa  thinks 
well  of  Mrs.  Pipchin.  1865  [see  2  bj.  1895  Bookman  Oct. 
xs/a  *  The  Ebb  Tide'  was  practically  by  Mr.  Stevenson 
himself,  and  he  was  disposed  to  think  very  well  of  it. 

fl  With  equanimity  or  good  nature ;  without 
resentmenc     Chiefly  with  take. 
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t  To  take  (a  thing)  -well  a 'worth  :  see  Worth  sb. 

"7S3-4  Richardson  Grandison  III.  x.  133  They  did  not 
suffer  her  to  go  out  of  her  chamber;  which  she  took  not 
well.  1923  R.  A.  Freeman  Dr.  Thomdike's  Case-Bk.  L  31 
'  And  how  did  the  coloured  gentleman  take  it  ? '  '  Not  very 
well." 

3.  With  courage  and  spirit ;  gallantly,  bravely. 

1338  R.  Bhunne  Chron.  (1725)  24  So  many  douhty  dyntes 
was  bituex  tham  tueye,  Wele  ^i  did  togidere,  better  may 
noinan  seye.  1447  Shillingford  Lett.  (CamdenJ  20  Dour- 
yssh  acquytted  hym  well,  c  1450  Merlin  vi.  97  Alle  the 
barouns  that  weren  of  valoure  and  wele  hadde  don.  Ibid, 
xxxiu  654  Sir  Gawein  and  his  felowes  dide  merveiles  and 
wele.  1600  Shaks.  A.  K  L.  i.  i.  134  Hee  that  escapes  me 
without  some  broken  limbe,  shall  acquit  him  well.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  si.  29  Servant  of  God,  well  done,  well  hast  thou 
fought  The  better  fight.  18x9  Scott  Ivcvihoe  xxxi.  Well  and 
chivalrous  did  De  Bracy  that  day  maintain  the  fame  he  had 
acquired. 

IL  4.  Faithfully,  heedfuUy,  carefully,  atten- 
tively :  a.  W' ith  verbs  of  holding,  keeping,  attend- 
ing to,  etc. 

c^xx  in  Sweet  O.  E.  Texts  446  Ic.bebiade  Eadwealde.. 
Set  he  3is  wel  healde.  a  900  Cvnewulf  Christ  1236  preo 
tacen . .  J?aes  be  hi  hyra  teodnes  wel  wordum  and  weorcum 
willan  heoldon.  971  Bitckl.  Hom,  109  Hit  is..nytlic  Jjset 
hie  heora  fulwiht-hadas  wel  sehealdan.  c  xioo  Ormin  1033 
J>att  follkess  hali3domess.. waerenn  inn  an  arrke  \>^r  Wel 
&  wurr|)Iike  gemmde.  £-1300  Ha^elok  209  And  preide,  he 
shulde  yeme  hire  wel.  <z  1300  Cursor  M.  6849  Haldes  ^is 
wille  \Gdtt.  wele],  i  bid  yow  now.  c  1375  Ibid.  438  (Fairf.) 
He  gaf  an  mast  of  al  Jjat  wele  hif  he  coude  a  keppet  hit 
weel.  1375  Barbour  5rrv«  1. 118  5e  suld. .  Haiffchosynjow 
a  king,  that  mycht  Have  haldyn  veyle  the  land  in  rycht. 
1433  Rolls  o/ParlL  IV.  477/1  And  well  and  truly  kepe  the 
seid  godes.  148*  Cf/y /"ajitfrf  (Camden)  124  I  hawhe  pro- 
mysyd  hym  a  bow  and  I  trwste  that  he  wyll  sc  whell  to  yowr 
hors.  1573-80  TussER  Husb.  (1878)  130  To  cart  gap  and 
barne,  set  a  guide  to  looke  weele.  1577  B.  GoocE  Heres- 
bach's  Husb.  11.  53  Touchyng  seede,  this  is  to  be  well  seen 
to.  x6it  Bible  Jer.  xxxix.  la  Take  him  and  looke  well  to 
him,  and  doe  him  no  harme.  178a  Burns  Til  go  &  be  a 
Sodger  6,  I  gat  some  gear  wi'  meikle  care,  I  held  it  weel 
thegither. 

b.  With  verbs  of  obser\'ing,  considering,  study- 
ing, etc. 

97X  Blickl.  Horn.  203  Mid  \>y  Ve  J**  Cristenan  leode 
|>aet  wel  sceawodan,  Sa  jesawon  hie  [etc],  c  isoo  Ormin 
1829  Wel  birrj>  uss  lokenn  b^er  whatt  uss  patt  name  ma^j 
bitacnenn.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  i.  202  And  gyff  ony 
thar-at  war  wrath,  Thai  watyt  hym  wele  with  gret  scaith. 
<:x385  Chaucer  Z.  G.  /K.  (Fairf.)  335  Of  thynanswereavise 
the  ryght  weel.  c  1400  Rrde  c/St.  Benet  (Prose)  11  And  tat 
ye  recorde  wel  l»e  cumantemcns  of  god.  1436  Pol.  Poems 
(Rolls)  II.  191  Loke  wele  aboute,.  .Unfayllyngly,  unfeyn- 
ynge,  and  unfeynte.  X513  Bradsmaw  St.  Werburge  133B 
She  well  consydered  with  due  d>'screcyon  Of  this  present 
lyfe  thc^^reat  wretchydnesse.  a  x^sq  Skelton  Agst.  Gar- 
nesche  iiu  97  Note  and  mark«  wyl  thys  parcele.  1538 
St KRK.FM England  xxj  Methynkeyoupondur  not  at  wel  and 
depely.  1603  Harsnet  Popish  Impost.  36  Hecre'is  her 
lesson  read  ouer:  and  marke  the  scholler  how  well  she 
conned  it.  x6xi  Bible  Prov.  xiv.  15  The  prudent  man 
looketh  well  to  his  going,  1746  Francis  tr,  Hor.y  Epist.  \, 
yii.  117  Philip,  who  well  observ'd  our  simple  Guest,  Laughs 
in  his  Sleeve.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  610  Fevers- 
bam. .had  looked  at  himself  well  in  the  glass.  1873  Punch 
4  Jan.  9/2  After  thinking  the  matter  well  over,  we  have 
determined  not  to  compete. 

5.  In  a  way  appropriate  to  the  facts  or  circum- 
stances ;  fittingly,  properly :  a.  With  verbs  of 
saying  or  speaking,  fAlso  rarely  in  other  con- 
texts (quot.  £-1175). 

c  897  AIlfred  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxi.  151  Be  Saere  ildingo 
suiSe  wel  Dryhten  oreadc  ludeas,  3a  he  3urh  ©one  witjan 
cuaed.  0900  Cynewulf  Christ  547  £);et  is  wel  cweden  swa 
^ewritu  secga8,  )>xt  [etc.].  C950  Lifidisf.  Gosp.  John  iv.  17 
Cuc3  to  hir  se  hzlend,  uel  5u  cuede  ^£ette  ic  ne  hafu  uer. 
97X  Blickl.  Horn,  9  Wel  \>xt  wies  ^ecweden,  for^n  J>e[etc.l. 
«XX75  Lamb,  Hom.  83  He  com  bi  ^isforwundedemon.  Wel 
he  com  bi  him,  t>a  he  bicom  alswich  alse  he.  13..  K.  Alls. 
y>97  pou  hast  wel  spoken,  Dalmadas.  1340  Ayenb.  19  Zuych 
folie  IS  wely-clepede  onwythede.  X38a  Wyclif  Matt.  xv.  7 
Vsay,  the  prophete,  propheciede  wel  of  50U.  c  1440  Genety- 
des  1835  Whanne  the  Sowdon  had  hard  hym  sey  so  will, 
'Gcnerydes',  quodhe,  'I  geue  yow  grace'.  1470-85  Malory 
Arthurx.  xxxvi.  471  This  is  wel  sayd,  saide  Morgan ie fay. 
X561  HoBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtier  1.  (rgoo)  94  And  you 
say  wel,  thatletcj.  15^  Marlowe  2nd Pt.  Tamburl.v.  i, 
Wel  said,  let  there  be  a  fire  presently.  1610  Donne  Pseudo- 
Martyr  170  Sepulucda.. sales  well. .That  the  soule  doth 
exercise  Herile  Imperium  vpon  the  body.  1638  Junius 
Paint,  Aficients  7  It  is  well  observed  by  an  ancient  Orator 
(etc.].  1661  Stillincfl.  Orig,  Sacrx  in.  ii.  §  i  If  so,  as 
Maimonides  well  oljserves,  the  whole  Religion  of  Moses  is 
overlhrown.  lyas  Pope  Odyss.  viir.  153  Well  hast  thou  spoke 
(Euryalus  replies).  1779  Mirror  No.  37  f  8  The  delightful 
occupations  of  a  country  life,  which  Cicero  well  said,  .are 
next  in  kindred  to  true  philosophy.  1809  Roland  Fencing 
119  It  was  well  suggested,. that  it  would  be  better  [etc.]. 
1855  Paley  Mschylus  (1861)  Pref.  p.  vi.  note^  Hermann 
himself  well  says  of  certain  critics  of  the  old  school  [etc.]. 
1883  Whjtelaw  Sophocles^  Electra  252  If  I  speak  not  well 
Have  thou  thy  way. 

b.  With  verbs  expressing  fitness,  suitability,  etc. 
rt  000  Cynewulf  Christ  3  Wei  \>^  geriseS,  t>aet  J>u  heafod 
sie  healle  macrre.  971  Blickl.  Hom.  13  Wel  t-aet  xeras  J>aet 
heo  waere  eaSmod.  Ibid,^  Wel  Jjaet  eacgedafenal*  J>;et  he  to 
eorSan  asti^e.  ^1050  O.  E.  Chron,  (MS.  C.)  an.  1036 
Sy33an  hine  man  byri^de,  swa  him  wel  2ebyrede,ful  wur^. 
lice,  swa  he  wyrSe  waes.  <ri330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace 
(Rolls)  11314  Nys  nononlyue.  .t>atsemeJ>so  wel  hisberyng. 
13. .  E,  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  793  Wlonk  whit  was  her  wede,  & 
wel  hit  hem  semcd.  iws  Barbour  Bruce  i.  394  And  in 
spek  wlispyt  he  sum  deiU  ;  Bot  that  sat  him  rycht  wonder 
Weill.  F^x4oo  Morte  Arth.  170  Sone  the  senatour  was 
sett,  as  hyme  wel  semyde,  At  the  kynger  ownne  borde. 
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ISOI  Atkvnsos  tr.  De  Imitatione  III.  xixiv.  (1893)  J23  It 
acordcth  nat  to  well  to  my  hert.  1513  Douglas  ACneis 
VII.  Prol.  165  As  our  bulk  bcgouth  his  weirfairtell,  So,  Weill 
according,  dewlie  bene  annext  Thow  drery  preambill.  1596 
Shaks.  Tarn.  Shr.  Induct,  i.  126  An  Onion  wil  do  well  for 
such  a  shift.  1600  —  A.  Y.  L.  iv.  ii.  4  It  would  doe  well  to 
set  the  Deares  horns  vpon  his  head,  1622  Mabbe  tr.  Ale 
tnan's  Guzman  cCAIf.  II.  167,  I  haue  inlarged  my  selfe  in 
speaking  more  already,  then  may  well  become  mee.  17S3-4 
Richardson  Grandison  U.  xxiv.  185  She  is  dissatisfied  with 
what  she  has  written  :  But  I  tell  her,  I  think  it  will  do  very 
well.  1832  G.  R.  Porter  Porcelain  «,  Gl.  274  Almost  any . . 
hitlammable  vegetable  matter  will  probably  answer  equally 
well.  1848  T.  AiRD  Chr.  Bride  11.  i.  Yea,  well  that  forehead's 
beauty  undebased  Beseems  the  scion  of  a  prince's  side. 

c.  To  do  well:  to  act  prudently  or  sensibly.    Also 
ironically. 

1476  Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  II.  la  Ye  do  Ryghte  welle 
to  set  hyt  in  a  suerete.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnts  of  Aynion 
VII.  176  Ye  have  well  doon,  swete  knyghte,  for  to  have 
brought  your  horse  here,  c  1530  Berners  A  rth.  Lyt.  Bryt. 
(1814)  535  It  were  well  done  that  I  sholde  cause  be  armed  v. 
hondred  knightes.  1576  Tubberv.  Venerie  192  The  Hunts- 
man..shall  do  well  to  stop  up  his  earthes  if  he  can  finde 
them.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  53  You  shall  doe  well  to  put  in 
some  few  Slices  of  Eryngium  Roots.  1663  Gerbier  Counsel 
22  Roomes  on  moist  grounds,  do  well  to  be  Paved  with 
ISIarble.  1673  Dryden  Afut'oyna  iii.  i,  He  do's  well  to  take 
his  time.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  IVorld  (1840)  180  Who. 
ever  shall  follow  the  same,  or  a  like  track, . .  will  do  well  to 
make  a  year  of_  it.  1771  Smollett  Humphry  CI.  (3rd) 
14  June,  You  will  do  well  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over.* 
Villiams.  x8r8  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  ix.  Lord  Bittlebrains 
would  do  weel  to  remember  what  his  folk  have  been.  1856 
Mrs-  Oliphast  Magd.  Hepiurti  I.  275  '  Boy,  thou  dost  well 
to  beard  me ',  cried  Sir  Roger.  X884  Chr.  Commw.  i  May 
688/3  Clergymen  who  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  incite 
to  war  would  do  well  to  seek  some  other  calling. 

6.  Prosperously,  successfuUy.fortunately,  happily ; 
without  harm  or  accident.     (C£  11.)     Freq.  with 
do,  fare,  go. 
To  be  well  nd  of',  cf.  Rid  v.  3  c 

Beowulf  xo^S  Beowulfe,. coder  Ingwina  onwald  s^teah 
wicga  and  waepna ;  het  hine  wel  brucan.  Ibid.  2162  Bruc 
ealles  well,  c  xooo  ituRic  Gen.  xxxix.  2  Dribten  waes  mid 
him;  se  man  waes  wel  donde  on  eallum  Hngum.  CX300 
Havelok  2983  Him  stondes  wel  J?at  god  child  strenes.  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  xxiv.  404  Well  worth  you  all  thre,  most 
doughty  in  dede  I  1535  Coverdale  1  Sam.  xx.  7  Vf  he  saye 
then;  It  i.s  good,  then  stondeth  it  well  with  thy  seruant. 
—  3A'/«^.jiv.26  Axe  her  yf  ii  go  well  with  her.  1540  Palscr. 
Acolastus  III.  iii.  Pj,  All  hayle  moche  .i,  god  sende  the  well 
to  fare.  1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utopia.,  P.  Giles  (1895) 
p.c,  Thus..  I  byd  you  moste  hartely  well  to  fare.  1573-80 
TusSER  Husb,  ( 1 878J  48  Too  lustie  of  courage  for  wheat  doth 
not  well.  1607  Shaks.  Cor,  iv.  i.  21  Farewell  my  Wife,. .  He 
do  well  yet.  x6ix  BreLE  2  Chron.  xii.  12  Also  in  ludah  things 
went  well.  x6. .  Sir  W.  Mure  Ps.  xxxvii.  7  And  fret  not 
that  his  wayes  go  weell,  Leud  plotts  to  passe  who  brings. 
1631  Shirley  Sch.  Compl.  v.  i.  68  Woo'd  1  were  well  rid  of 
you.  1665  in  Spalding  Club  Misc.  I.  40,  I  am  werie  confi- 
dent., that  the  bussinessof  our  familie  shall  goe  weall.  1711- 
13  Swift  yrul.  to  Stella  17  Jan.,  'J  his  took  well,  and  turned 
olT  the  discourse.  «  17x8  Prior  .^/Va/*A  5  If  Human  Things 
went  111  or  Well.  1841  Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  275  The 
gooseberry.. and  the  common  nightshade.. succeed  equally 
well.  XS99  Black7v.  Mag.  Mar.  552  All  went  well  as  far  as 
the  foot  of  the  ice-fall. 

b.  With  verbs  of  going,  bringing,  getting,  etc, 
and  adverbial  complement. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5024  Ledes  wit  yow  beniamin,  Godd  glue 
yow  J>edir  will  {Fair/,  wele]  to  wine.  C1470  Sionor  Papers 
(Camden)  1.  no  God  jeve  yow  goode  nyghte  and  brynge 
yow  welle  home  and  in  schorte  tyme.  1565  Cooper  The- 
saurus  s.  V.  Befte,  Good  speede  the,  and  send  the  well  to 
returne.  Ibid.  s.  v.  Ceres,  To  call  and  praie  to  god  to  send 
well  in  our  come.  1636  SkutiKv-soti  Sertn.  Ad  Aulant  iv. 
(1689)  415  So  he  came  well  off  at  the  last,  though  he  was 
dangerously  engaged  onward.  1708  S.  Sewall  Diary 
i3  Dec.,  Got  home  well  in  my  slay,  had  much  adoe  to  avoid 
slews.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1768)  VIII.  184  God 
send  him  well  out  of  the  kingdom  1  1748  Smollett  R. 
Random  Ix,  We  proceeded  on  our  journey,  blessing  our- 
selves that  we  had  come  off  so  well.  x8aa  Scott  Nigel  w, 
I  wish  you  weel  through,  my  lord, but  it  is  an  unequal  fight. 
185a  E.  Warburton  Dan'en  1.  xiii.  (i36o)  no  His  regard 
for  what  was  left  of  his  reputation  concurred  with  his  greed 
of  gold  in  wishing  his  guest  well  away,  i860  Sala  Badd. 
Peerage  I.  xviii.  307  However,  I'm  well  out  of  it,  I  don't 
mean  Newgate,  but  my  Spanish  courtship.  1876  H.  Brooks 
Natal  19Q  After  he  had  got  well  off  from  the  tribes  in  the 
old  oeighbourhood. 

o.  Successfully  in  some  material  respect ;  profit- 
ably ;  advantageously. 

rx45o  Godstotu  Reg.  245  To  be  had  and  to  be  hold,  .frely 
quyetly . .  wele  and  in  pease.  1604  E.  G[rimstone]  D^Acosta  s 
Hist.  Indies  iv.  ii.  308  What  a  father  doth  to  marie  his 
daughter  wel,  is  to  give  her  a  great  portion  in  mariage. 
1673  Janeway  Heaven  upon  Earth  (1847)  79  Consider. .be- 
fore you  make  light  of  ibis  business,  and  know  when  you 
are  well  offered.  1739  T.  Cooke  Tales  etc,  102  Monimia 
wrong'd  the  tender  Soul  shall  move.  And  Anthony  well  lose 
the  World  for  Love.  1753-4  Richardson  Grandison  II. 
XXX.  236  Will  four  thousand  pounds  be  well  laid  out  in  a 
quarter-partnership?  1863  W.  C.  Baldwin  Afr.  Hunting 
vii.  231,  I  sold  ail  my  o.ven  well  in  Bloemfontein.  1864 
Trollope  Small  Ho.  AlUngion  xxvi.  'Amelia  has  done 
very  well  [in  her  marriage],  my  dear.  '  Oh,  if  you  call  it 
doing  well  for  your  girls,  I  don't.'  ^1865  AIrs,  Gaskell 
Wives  ^  Dau.  xxxii,  Mamma,  .always  says  you  have  done 
very  well  for  yourself  [in  marriage]. 

t  d.  spec.  Profitably  for  the  seller  or  buyer ;  at 
a  high  or  low  price  respectively.   Obs. 

c  X37S  Sc.  Leg,  Saints  xxviii.  {Margaret)  6  And  for  J>ere 
prophetis  thre  we  se  it  [the  pearl]  oft  weile  bocht  be.  X480, 
1576 [see Well-bought].  1599HAKLUVT  V'oy.ll.i.S9'^^^y 
are  exceeding  fat  [geese]  &  wel  sold  [L.  optimifori\. 
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7.  a.  In  a  state  of  plenty  or  comfort.  See  also 
LiVK  vA  4  d. 

c  looo  j^l/rici  Colle^.  in  Wright  Voc.  (1857)  9  Je  majon 
..butan  minon  crsfte  hradreosan,  ac  na  lancge  ne  to  wel 
(L.  atUo  btng\  1340-70  AUx,  4-  Dind,  106  panne  fcrde  |>e 
worlde  as  a  feld  t^t  ful  were  of  bestes.  Whan  eueri  lud  liche 
wel  tyuede  up-on  ert>€.  X874  Dasent  Tales  /r.  Fj'tld  yt^ 
He  would  be  able  to  live  well  and  good  all  his  days. 

b.  Satisfactorily   or    excellently   in    respect   of 
health  or  recovery  from  illness.     Usually  with  do, 

C1440  Alphabet  c/Tcdes  251  A  bruther  of  his  askid  hym 
how  he  did,  and  he  said,  wele.  a  147S  Sto'tor  Papers 
(Camden)  11.  99,  I  trust  to  God  hat  he  m1  doo  ryght  wcile, 
and  so  doth  )k  fessechane.  1530  Palsgr.  524/1,  I  do  well: 
tt  m*  ^^rie  bittt.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  /If,  11.  iv.  40  How 
doth  the  Prince?  Met.  Well  Madam,  and  in  health.  Ibui* 
III.  L  96  How  fares  our  Noble  Brother?  Vorke.  Well,  my 
deare  Lord.  x6iz  BiBUt  yohn  xi.  12  Then  said  his  disciples, 
Lord,  if  he  sleepe,  he  shall  doe  wclL  1711-xi  Swift  yml. 
ij  Stella  17  Mar.,  Mrs.  Percival's  youngest  daughter  has 
got  thesmall-pox,  but  will  do  well.  1841  H.GREviLLEZJ/arj' 
Ser.  L  (1883}  152  A  fine  child,  and  the  Queen  doing  well, 
1863  LoscF.  in  Life  (1891)  III,  25  Bowditch  is  wounded 
through  the  arm;  C  through  both  shoulders... Both  doing 
well 

8.  With  good  reason;  naturally;  as  a  natural 
result  or  consequence. 

C900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  ii.  L  (Schipper)  110  CwicS  he :  Wel 
baet  swa  mae5,_forJ>on  hi  englelice  ansyne  habbaS.  ^1105 
Lav.  9S3  Wel  ich  hit  mai  sugcen,  to  so^  ich  hit  wene, 
^1380  WvcLiF  /^'ifef.  (i860)  26  Si>  lordis  and  men  of  grete 
statis.  .ben  so  muche  biholden  to  destroie  it,  &.  mowne  welle 
don  it  in  dede.  f  X3S5  Chaucer  L,  G.  IK  183  Men., wel  it 
calle  may  The  daisie,  or  elles  the  ye  of  day.  14*3  Jas.  I 
Kingis  Q.  xiv.  Wist  thou  thy  payne  to  cum . .  For  sorow  and 
drede  wele  myght  thou  wepe  and  waille.  1485  Caxton 
Malory's  Arthur  Pref.  a  In  hym.. myght  wel  be  arctted 
grete  folye  and  blyndencsse.  1508  Dunbar  Goldyn  Targe  279 
Kude  is  thy  wedc,.  .Wele  aucht  thou  be  afirct  of  the  licht, 
1578  T.  N.  tr.  CoTiq.  W.  India,  60  AIIeagyng..that  he  who 
had  common  2000  leagues  by  Sea,  mought  well  goe  70 
leagues  by  lande.  1678  B.  R.  Let.  Pop.  Friends  3  Well  may 
our  Irish  Friends.cry  Oh  Hone  I  Oh  Hone  !  1753-4  Richard. 
SON  Grandison  \\.  x.  70  What!  are  you  confounded?— 
Well  you  may,  if  you  cannot  answer  me  as  I  wish  1  1791 
CowpER  Iliad  I.  319  Now  Priam  and  his  sons  may  well 
exult.  1816  ScoTT  Old  Mart,  xliv.  Ye  could  hardly  weel  be 
said  to  breakfast  this  morning.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
iii,  L  36S  The  government  did  not  venture., to  enforce  a 
regulation  of  which  the  legality  might  well  be  questioned. 
187J  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  5  Another  might  well  have 
said  of  him  what  he.,  said  of  his  famous  contemporary.  190a 
*  Violet  Jacob'  Sheep-Stealers  viii,  '  How  do  you  get  it  all 
np  to  Abergavenny  ?'  *  Ah,  you  may  well  ask,* 
b.  In  clauses  introduced  by  and  or  as, 

a  1300  Floriz  ^  Bl.  632  pc  children  awoke  )?o  anon.  .Sore 
hi  beo>  offerd  and  wel  maje.  1563-83  Foxk  A.  ^  M.  192/1 
With  thys  vncomely  outrage  the  King  was  much  displeased 
(as  he  myght  full  well),  i^  Eliz.  Cromwell  Let.  27  Dec 
in  Carlyle,  Which  makes  me  think  my  writing  is  slighted  ; 
as  well  it  may.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  785  Back  to  the 
Thicket  slunk  The  guiltie  Serpent,  and  well  might,  a  1700 
Evelyn  Diary  ^  May  1686,  Which  dispensation,  .gave  urn- 
brage  (as  well  it  might)  to  every  good  Protestant  1753-4 
RiCHARDSOS  Grandison  III.  viii.  no  The  dear  creature., 
took  pride,  as  well  she  might,  in  her  hair.  185a  Gladstone 
Gleati.  (1879)  IV.  81  The  capital  was  in  amazement  at  the 
boldness  of  the  Judges;  and  well  it  might,  187X  'Mark 
Twain'  Eye-Openers  87  All  the  high  houses-. were  full, 
windows,  roof,  and  all?    And  well  they  might  be. 

C.  In  concessive  sense :  Indeed,  certainly.  ^How 
wcll{z.ix.^x  F.  combien  que)^  although. 

1470-85  Malorv  Arthur  in.  xiii.  116  Alas  syr,  sayd  the 
lady. .  I  must  nedes  reste  me,  Ve  shal  wel,  said  kyng  Pelli- 
nore.  1471  Caxton  Recuyell  (Sommer)  93,  I  haue  not  In- 
tencion  for  to  obeyc  his  comandement  how  well  that  he  is 
my  fader.  1474  —  Chesse  i.  iii.  (1883)  15  How  well  that  the 
lyon  be  the  strongest  beste,  yet  somtyme  a  lityll  birde  cteth 
hym.  Ibid,  ii.  iv.  47  How  well  he  was  kynge  by  right, 
1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nichoiay's  Voy.  i.  xiv.  15  They  do 
labour  &  til  the  ground,  how  wel  there  groweth  no  corne, . . 
But  well  there  groweth  cerUme  other  grainc  and  hearbes 
of  small  estimation,  1589  Puttenham  Engl.  Poesie  1,  i. 
(.^rb.)  19  Who.  .may  well  be  sayd  a  versifier,  but  not  a  Poet. 
1634  Milton  Owwx  211  These  thoughts  may  startle  well, 
but  not  astound  The  vertuous  mind. 

9.  Without  difficulty  or  hindrance;  readily, easily. 
c  1000  Cations  of  Mlfric  vii.  in  Thorpe  Laws  II.  346  Hy 

mihton  t>a  wel  habban  wif  on  |jam  dagum.  1x54  O,  E.  Chron. 
(Laud  MS.)  an.  1137,  Wel  J»u  myhtes  faren  all  a  daeis  fare, 
sculdest  thu  neure  finden  man  in  tune  sittende.  c  laso 
Prayer  to  Virgin  19  in  O.  E.  Misc.  196  Helpe  J?ruh  )>m 
milde  mod  for  wel  )>\x  mist  [rime  liht].  13..  Cursor  M. 
aoii6  (Edin.)  Aile  (»a  Icuedis  ^ate  J»are  wern,  Ful  wel  )>s\ 
mi^tin  hir  forbeme.  a  135a  Minot  Poems  i.  36  pat  lord  of 
faeuyn  mot  Eklward  lede  And  maintene  him  als  he  wele  may. 
c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxv,  114  pai  may  wele  hafe  swilk 
clathes,  for  \ta\  er  of  lesse  prys  h^re  l>an  wollen  clathez  er 
here,  f  14x0  Sir  Amadace  (Camden)  xxxix,  For  he  that 
schope  bothe  sunne  and  mone,  Fulle  wele  may  pay  for  alle  1 
c  1450  Cursor  M.  19059  (Laud)  Thow  maiste  wele  se  now 
our  wonc  Yeftes  haue  we  to  the  non.  1481  Caxton  Myrr, 
I.  xiii.  41  Who  that  myght  haue  the  parfayt  scyence  therof, 
he  myght  wel  knowc  how  the  world  was  compassed,  xsgx 
R.  Robvnson  Moris  Utopia  (1895)  53  All  their  housholde 
stuffe,  whiche  is  verye  lytle  worth,  though  it  myght  well 
abydc  the  sale.  1803  Med.  Jml.  X.  203  With  respect  to 
this  query, . ,  I  cannot  so  well  answer.  X849  Mac  -ula  y  Hist, 
Eng.  vL  II.  16  Nor  were  the  refugees  such  as  a  country 
can  well  spare.  1828  (G.  C  Lewis]  tr.  Boeckh's  Pol.  Econ. 
Athens  I.  318  These  ambassadors  remained  absent  three 
months,  although  they  might  have  equally  well  returned  at 
the  end  of  one. 

b.  Used  to  denote  the  possibility  or  likelihood 
of  an  occurrence  or  fact, 

? a  1400  Morte  Arih.  1788  So  may  thewynde  weile  turnne, 
.'..1^'*  ^y"^  o^  ewyne.  X484  Caxton  fables  o/^sop  in. 
HI,  He  that  is..atte  vppcrcst  of  the  whcle  of  fortune,  may 


wel  falle  doune.  a  X547  Surrey  ^nets  n.  373  This  right 
band  well  mought  have  ben  her  defense.  x6i8  W.  Lawson 
Ne^v  Orchard  ^  Card.  (1623)  7  The  chilling  cold  may  well 
some  little  time  stay,  or  hinder  the  proud  course  of  the  sap, 
x6»o  QuARLES  Feast  for  Worms  xi.  I  j,  Was  not  this  my 
Word, ..When  this  mis-hap  mought  well  haue  bin  escaped? 
x68o  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc.  x.  178  Though  no  size  for  the 
heighthof  the  Puppets  can  be  well  asserted.  X709  Berkeley 
Ess.  Vision  §  144  A  little  consideration  will  shew  us  how 
this  may  well  be.  X753-4  Richardson  Grandison  I.  xii,  66 
That  a  learned  man  and  a  linguist  may  very  well  be  two 
persons.  x8x8  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  188  This  was  as 
strong  a  case  as  could  well  come  before  the  Court.  1874 
i  Scrivener  Lett.  Text  N.  T.  5  No  transcript,  .can  well 
be  found  which  does  not  differ  from  its  prototype  in  some 
small  points.  1887  'L.  Carroll'  Game  0/ Logic  i.  10,  I 
grant  you  they  couldn't  well  be  fewer.  Ibid,  35  Your  Pre- 
misses, .are  as  fallacious  as  they  can  well  be  I 
o.  In  negative  or  comparative  clauses. 

X5a3  Skelton  Garl.  Laurel  35,  I  can  not  wele  tell  you 
what  was  the  occasion.  X569  J.  Sanford  tr,  Agrippa's  Van. 
Artes^ih,  The  thinge  seemed  graver  unto  him  then  that 
he  mighte  well  speake  of  it.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  4  Kings 
xxv,  Comm.,  There  was  so  exceding  much,  that  they 
wel  could  not,  or  did  not  weigh  it.  1626  Bacon  Sylva 
fi  173  The  Base  striketh  more  Aire,  than  it  can  well  strike 
equally.  1643  Tasman's  Jml.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  i. 
(1694)  135  The  Wind  would  not  well  suffer  them  to  go  to 
the  Northward.  1686  [Allix]  Dissert.  \.  in  W.  Hopkins 
Ratrainnus'  Body  ^  .5/. (1688)  7  His  Answer.. could  not  be 
well  written  before  the  Year  868.  17x1  Swift  fruLio  Stella 
27  Apr.,  I  see  not  how  they  can  well  want  him . . ,  and  he  would 
make  a  troublesome  enemy.  X768  Sterne  ^S>«^.  Journ,  II. 
14  {Passport,  Paris),  By  the  time  La  Fleur  had  well  told 
me,  the  master  of  the  hotel  came . .  to  tell  me  the  same  thing. 
i8a7  Disraeli  Viv,  Grey  v.  vii,  Before  Vivian  could  well 
finish  his  sentence.  x88i  Jowett  Thucyd,  I.  192  He  can 
praise  a  sharp  remark  before  it  is  well  out  of  another's  mouth, 
X898  'Merriman*  Rodents  Corner  xiii.  135  Appearing  to 
know  more  of  that  abode  of  evil  than  she  well  could, 
fd.  At  least,  assuredly,   Obs, 

x8j5  Scott  Betrothed  xxi,  Surely,  if  I  am  willing  to  confer 
such  confidence,  it  is  wel!  thy  part  to  answer  it. 

10,  To  all  appearance ;  by  good  evidence. 

<x  X300  Cursor  M.  17900  Penne  coom  a  mon,.J>at  semed 
wel  to  haue  ben  eremyte.  £"1386  Chaucer  Prol.  369  Wel 
semed  eche  of  hem  a  fair  burgeys.  X450-2530  Myrr,  Our 
Ladye  11.  237  That  yt  appere  wel  that  she  ys  hys  mother. 
1470-85  Malory  Arthur  w.  vii.  192  Thou  semest  wel  to  be 
a  good  knyght. 

b.  With  acute  reasoning  ;  shrewdly. 

^x45o  Merlin\\.  25  When  thei  herde  the?;e  words,  [they] 
supposed  wele  what  he  menL  1523  Berners  Froiss.  I.  xciv. 
116  They  supposed  well  before  that  the  Kyng  of  Englande 
wolde  come  into  Bretayne.  a  X687  Cotton  Angler's  Ballad 
ii.  Poems  {1689)  76  And  full  well  you  may  think.  If  you  troll 
with  a  Pink,  One  too  weak  will  be  apt  to  miscarry. 

III.  11.  Effectively;  successfully  as  regards  re- 
sult or  progress. 

Beowiil/2$-jo  Scyld  wel  gebearg  life  and  lice  Ixssan  hwile 
..Jjonne  his  myne  sohte.  irSSS  Alfred  Boethius  xli.  §  4 
Swiffe  wel  )>u  min  hsefst  ^cholpen  set  l^aere  sprsece.  c  laoo 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  39  pe  childre  J>ewuen  wuel.  <:x2o5  Lav, 
2^121  For  ich  hine  wulle  in  Norwaeje  neoweking  makien  and 
hme  wasl  lere  to  witejen  wel  Jja  leoden.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  i.  {Petrus)  322,  I  sal  helpe  J>e  wondire  veill.  c  X400 
Rom,  Rose  1911  But  the  oynement  halpe  me  wele.  c  1450 
LovELicH  Cra// xiii.  270  Scheldes  &  hawberkis  al  to-broke, 
So  wel  they  gonne  there  hem  beweld.  x8ax  Southey  Lett. 
(1856)  III.  262  The  printer  gets  on  well  with  my  History. 

12.  In  a  manner,  or  to  an  extent,  approaching 
thoroughness  or  completeness, 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd,  II.  322  5ecnua[J>a  wyrta]  wel,  c  xaoo 
Ormin  19308  He..haffde  himmsellf  wel  filledd  All  J>att  tatt 
cwiddedd  haffde  ben  Off  himm.  c  xa5o  Gen,  9f  Ex,  229  He. . 
heled  him  Sat  side  wel  Sat  it  ne  wrocte  him  neuere  a  del. 
c  X386  Chaucer  Reeve's  T.  388  Thise  clerkcs  beete  hym 
weel,  and  lete  hym  lye.  ?ai4oo  Morte  Arth.  321  Now 
schalle  we  wreke  fulle  wele  the  wrethe  of  oure  elders  ! 
c  X430  Two  Cookery.bks.  i.  6  Take  otemele,  an  grynd  it 
smal,  an  sethe  it  wyl.  Ibid.  26  Menge  hem  wylle  to-gederys. 
X48a  Monk  0/ Evesham  (Arb.)  23  Ageyne  meruaylously  the 
colowre  of  hys  face  was  reuyuyd  and  welle  shewyd.  x5a3-34 
Fitzherb.  Hush,  §  35  Corne,.. if  it  be  well  wynowed  or 
fande,. .  wyll  be  solde  the  derer.  1535  Coverdale  Ez.  xxi  v. 
5  Let  it  boyle  well,  &  let  the  bones  seyth  well  therin.  X565 
Cooper  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Bene,  Well  accompanied  or  with  a 
good  companie.  1618  W.  Lawson  Ne7v  Orchard  ^  Card, 
(1623)  12  All  your  labour,  .about  an  Orchard  is  lost  vnlesse 
you  fence  well.  1639  Fuller  Holy  fVari.  xix.  31  Of  late 
some  English  travellers  climbing  this  mountain  were  well 
wetted.  X697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  in.  29s  This  from  his 
Weaning,  let  him  well  be  taught.  Ibtd.  iv.  191  Laboring 
Well  his  little  Spot  of  Ground.  X703  Rows  Ulysses  iv.  1. 
(1706)  50  'Till. .that  poor  bleeding  King  be  well  reveng'd. 
X799  G.  S.  Carey  Balnea  (ed.  2)  76  The  market  here  is  not 
very  well  supplied.  18X4SCOTT  ffaz'.  xlv,Thepocketsof  the 
defunct.. had  been  pretty  well  spung'd.    x8bo  Keats  Xawr'tx 

II.  301  She,  as  well  As  her  weak  hand  could  any  meaning 
tell,  Motion'd  him  to-  be  silent.  1890  Retrospect,  Med. 
CI  I.  307  After  being  well  dried  with  an  antiseptic  sponge 
or  dry  gauze. 

13.  Used  as  an  intensive  to  strengthen  the  idea 
implied  in  the  verb,  or  to  denote  that  the  action, 
etc.,  indicated  by  it  attains  a  high  point  or  degree. 

(d)  j:  888  Alfred  Boeth.  v.  §  2  Ne  meaht  Jju  win  wnngan 
on  mide  winter,  Jieah  Se  wel  lyste  wearmes  mustes.  c  xooo 
Sax.  Leechd.  I.  148  Syle  him  Sas  ylcan  wyrte  wel  drincan 
on  watere.  c  1150  Gen,  ff  Ex.  1521  Ni3ede  Sat  folk  him  fel 
wel,  And  dcden  him  flitten  hise  ostel.  c  1350  Will.  Paleme 
1266  Pan  William  wi^tly,  as  he  wel  cou^,  profered  him  (>at 
prisoner.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  1.  at  Thai  suld  weill  hawe 
pryss  That  in  thar  lynie  war  wycht  and  wyss.  Ibid,  xviii. 
87  Thai  said  weill  at  thai  suld  do  sua.  CX449  Pecock 
Repr.  Prol.  i  As  resoun  also  it  weel  confermeth.  X876 
Coursing  Calendar  172  Mr.  Deighton's  bitch,  who  beat  her 
opponent  well  at  the  finish.     X877  H.  Smart  Boundto  Win 

III.  158  Ever  since. ,  the  twain  had  got  on  very  well  together. 


{b)  CISCO  Ormin  19300  piss  birrt>  \te  full  wel  trowwenn. 
a  135a  MiNOT  Poems  \.  41  Gai  ^ai  war  and  wele  t>ai  thoght 
On^pe  Erie  Morre  and  ot>er  ma.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  1. 
149  He  thocht  weile . .  That  he  suld  slely  fynd  the  gate  [etc. j. 
CX400  y'zvaine  ^  Gazu,  2507  That  may  i  noght  do,  Bileves 
wele,  for  me  bus  go.  c  1430  CAev.  Assigne  67  pe  kynge. . 
wente  wele  it  were  sothe  alle  t?at  she  scyde.  c  1450  Merlin 
xxxii.  655  1'hei  bothe  fill  to  the  ertheas  he  that  trusted  wele 
vpon  his  felowes.  c  1460  Townley  Myst.  xxxi.  34  Thontets. 
Sir,  What  so  euer  ye  bid  vs  do  We  aseent  vs  well  ther  to. 
X476  Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  II.  11  In  trowthe  I  hadde  wil 
hoptde  that  your  horsis  shulde  a  ben  here  as  ^is  night. 

(c)  154a  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  215  b,  Many  moo  then  one 
to  had  well  deserued  to  bee  whipped,     a  1669  [see  Deserve 

V,  3].  1692  E,  Walker  tr.  Epictetus'  Mor.  Ep.  Ded.,  You 
were  then  pleasM  to  express  an  high  esteem  for  the  Author, 
as  he  very  well  deserves  it. 

b.  "wixh.  verbs  of  pleasing  (f  like,  pay)^  liking,  or 
loving. 

(a)  ^^i?7ytt^639  Dam  wife  ha  word  wellicodon.  a90oCvNE- 
wuLF  Christ  Q\Z  pam  t>e  him  on  mode  aer.  .wel  jecwemdun. 
£■950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  34  Wel  mscR  vel  wel  licas  [L. 
sufficit^  Ssem  daej  werij;nise  his.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  29  pis  is 
min  se  leofa  sunu,  on  haem  me  wel  gclicode.  la  1400  Morte 
A  rth.  230  There  ne  es  prelatte,  ne  pape, . .  That  he  ne  myghte 
be  wele  payede  of  thees  pryce  metes  !  1596  Shaks.  Tant. 
Shr.  IV.  IV.  39  Your  plainnesse  and  your  snortnesse  please 
me  well.  1753-4  Richakdson  Grandison  I.  Ii.  410  Sir  Har- 
grave  did  not  seem  so  well  pleased. 

(^)  a  1300  Cursor  M.  ^48  Wit  bestes  doumb  man  has  his 
fclc,  O  thyng  man  liks,  il  or  welle.  c  X430  Chev.  Assigne  54 
Sythen  seche  to  he  courte..,  And  Jjou  snalt  lyke  fulle  wele 
yf  J>ou  may  lyfe  aftur,  c  1450  Merlin  xxx.  607  Kynge  Ban 
..be-hilde  the  maydenys,  and  liked  well  theire  companye. 
1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes2  He  trusted  Ishuldlyke 
it  right  wele.  X675  R,  Burthocge  Causa  Dei  419  Perhaps, 
while  some  of  us  are  for  Martyn,  and  others  for  Luther, . .  God 
likes  well  of  us  All.  1847  Riddell  Cottagers  Glendale  in. 
xxv.  Our  Mary  liket  weel  to  stray  Where  clear  the  burn  wai 
rowin". 

(c)  a  X300  Cursor  M.  11310  O  pouert  na  dedeigne  had  he 
Jjat  biddes  vs  luue  wel  pouerte.  X338  R.  Brunne  Chron, 
(1810)  36  In  Ingland  neuer  before  was  kyng  lufed  so  wele. 
<:x386  Chaucer  C.  T.  Prol.  634  Wel  loued  he  garleek, 
oynons,  and  eek  Jekes.  cx^t*  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ. 
3892  Thei  love  as  vel  as  doth  sustir  &  brothir.  c  1450 
Capgrave.S'^  Arig.  \.  3  We  rede  of  hym..t?at  he  haled  pe 
Greke  letteris  and  loued  weel  he  Lalyn.    X593  Shaks.  2 Hen, 

VI,  IV.  vii.  139  Let  them  Msse  one  another  :  For  they  lou'd 
well  When  they  were  aUue.  t8i8  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  xx.  It 
is  a  spot  connected  with  the  legendary  lore  which  I  love  so 
welL 

C.  Placed  before  past  pples.  to  denote  a  high 
degree  of  the  state,  etc.,  described,  f  Also  occas. 
following  the  pple. 

c  laos  Lav.  340  pa  wepmen  weren  iwexan,  pa  wimen  wel 
il^owene.  c  1300  E.  E.  Poetns  (1862)  153  pis  uers  is  ful  wel 
iwro^t.  X338  R.  Brunne  Chron,  (1810)  242  Now  I  find  J)C 
here,  wele  set  is  my  trauaile.  <zi35a  Minot  Poems  iii.  loi 
pe  Inglismen  war  armed  wele  Both  in  yren  and  in  stele, 
c  X386  Chaucer  C.  T.  Prol.  29  The  chambres  and  the  stables 
weren  wyde  And  wel  we  weren  esed  atte  beste,  a  14*5 
Cursor  M.  9900  (Trin.)  A  deep  diche  is  her*  aboute  wel 
v/rou^te  wijjouten  doute.  f  1449  Pf.cock  Repr,  ii,  iii.  150 
Eer  thei  be  weel  adauntid  and  weel  schamed  of  her  folie. 
rx470  Henry  Wallace  1.  112  Is  nayne  in  warld,  at  scaithis 
ma  do  mar.  Than  weile  traslyt  in  borne  familiar.  1553 
AscHAM  Rept.  Germany  3  We  were  wel  affrayd  then,  the 
sickenes  would  haue  proued  also  to  vs.. very  contagious. 
1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  231  Whan  the  number  of 
Bysslioppes  was  wel  increased,  they  beganne  the  Counsel!, 
1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nichoiay's  Voy,  iv.  xiii.  126b,  A 
Lcopardes  skynne  well  spotted.  Ibid.,  The  poleaxe  at  the 
point  being  well  steeled.  XS99  Shaks.  Hen.  F,  v.  ii.  335 
Maides  well  Sommer'd  and  warme  kept,  are  like  Flyes  at 
Bartholomew-tyde.  X639  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Crabtree 
Led.  46,  I  am  neither  well  liiter'd,  nor  well  provender'd.. 
nor  well  rubb'd,  nor  well  curried,  nor  indeed  well  any 
thing'd.  X659  Nicholas  /'a/f^j  (Camden)  IV,  171  Some  say 
the  Sweade  is  well  beaten  by  the  Dane  and  Dutch.  1746 
Francis  tr.  Hor.^  Sat,  i.  iv.  190  Well  fraught  with  numbers 
is  the  rhyming  trade.  X77X  Mrs.  Haywood  New  Present 
/or  Maidzss  Wood-ashes  well  sifted.  X783  S.  Chapman  in 
Med,  Commun.  I.  285  Tincture  of  roses,  well  acidulated. 
X84S  Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  497  Pots.,  cither  new  or  well 
cleaned  in  the  inside.  x88i  Eesant  W//5(7r/jxxvii,  She  had 
been  drawn  on  into  wider  schemes,  and  could  not  retire  until 
these,. were  well  started. 

d.  With  past  pples.  followed  by  prepositions  or 
adverbs. 

xS38Elyot/?:W.  h^^.,Artitus^-w€i\  instructed  in  sciences. 
x6sx  Sanderson  Sertn.,  Ad  Pop.  iv.  (1689)  212  The  land 
by  that  means  well-purged  of  these  overspreading  Locusts. 
1755  J.  Shebbeare  Lydia{\-]t(j)  1. 178  Surgeon  Macpherson 
being  well  learnt  in  northern  knowledge.  X863  Kinglake 
Crimea  (1876)  I.  xii.  ig8  He  had  not  been  kept  well  imbued 
with  the  policy  which  his  Government  was  pursuing,  1899 
Daily  Neivs  38  Oct.  7/1,  I  conceived  that  his  system  was 
not  well-ljottomed  on  facts. 

e.  With  adjs,  in  W(cf.  33). 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  e  j  b,  An  hcrt  heeded  wccle. 

14,  Clearly,  definitely,  without  any  doubt  or  un- 
certainty. 

a  1150  Owl  c5-  Night.  95  Wel  wostu  Jjat  hi  doJ>  J>ar  ynne. 
xa58HEN.  Ill  /'roc/aw.  i8  0ct.§2p^t  witen3ewelallej«ct 
we  willen  [etc.].  c  xa9o  Beket  xicj  m  S.  Eng,  Leg.  no  For 
we  it  mowen  wel  i-wite.  .pat..it  is  godes  sonde,  a  X30D 
Jiarro^v.  Hell  {D'lghy  MS.)  57  pou  mi^t  wel  wjten  bi  mi 
play  pat  ich  wile  hauen  mine  away,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  866, 
I  sagh  wel  )>&t  i  misfard.  1340-70  Alex.  ^  Dind.  91  Men 
seJ7  wel  tat  he  see  sesej>  &  stintej>.  a  1366  Chaucer  Rom. 
Rose  1355  "There  were,  and  that  wote  I  full  well,  Of  pome 
garnettys  a  full  gret  dell,  c  1386  —  Merch.  T.  Epil.  7  And 
from  a  sooth  euere  wol  they  weyue  ;  By  this  Marchauntcs 
tale  it  preueth  weel.  X4xs  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  650/1  He 
knoweth  wel  that. .he  ne  hath  noght  born  hym  ashesholde 
hav  doon.  £^1450  Merlin  xxxii.  655  Segramor.  .hadde  well 
sein  and  parcey  ved  whiche  was  Petnus,  1483  Caxton  Golden 
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Z.<'^.429/iThekyngtheodor>-l:thatwelwysteofitcommaund* 
ed  [etc.].  c  1483  Skeltom  Death  Ediv.  /K,  37,  I  se  wyll,  they 
leve  that  doble  my  jeris.  1516  Tindale  Joht  \v.  26,  \  wot 
well  Mcssias  shall  come.  1581  Rich  Farew.  Milit.  Pro/.E-p, 
Dcd.  a  ij,  Wisdome  now  hath  warned  me,  that  I  well  knowe 
Cheese  from  Chalke.  ^  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay^s 

Vcy.  I.  xix.  22  b,  Which  hee  well  perceiued,  and  smiling, 
tolde  mee  that  he  saw  wel  that  I  dissembled.  1624  Bp. 
MouNTAGO  Immed.  AdHr.  05  As.  .his  most  sacred  Maiestie 
can  well  remember.  1638  Raker  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  II,  33 
The  number  of  my  enemies  is  Rreat,  I  see  it  well.  1667 
Milton  P,  L.  iv.  926  Well  thou  knowst  I  stood  Thy  fiercest. 
17H  Steele  Sped.  No.  78  F  7  We  well  know,  Sir,  you  want 
no  Motives  to  do  Justice,  xj^i-mCRwA^yi/pinaCo,  I  well 
remember  too  (for  I  was  present).  1788  Prif.stley  Leet. 
Hist.  IV.  xxiv.  191  Nor  does  it  well  appear  that  their  kings 
did  afterwards  introduce  any  of  another  sort.  1837  Whe- 
WELL  Hist.  Induct.  Set.  (1857)  II.  158  All  is  done  by  an 
impulsion  which  one  does  not  well  understand.  1849 
Macaulay ///jA  Eng,\\.  11.  24  He.. could  well  remember 
the  political  contests  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  1893 
Latv  Times  XCIX.  544/1  The  parties  know  perfectly  well 
beforehand  what  are  the  points  in  dispute. 

b.  Intimately,  familiarly ;  closely,  in  detail, 

(a)  c  13J0  Sir  Trisir,  225  Mi  bro}>er  wele  it  [a  ring]  knewe. 
Mi  fader  ;af  it  me.  1393  Lancl.  P.  PL  C.  x.xi.  253  Peter 
be  aposteL.wcl  hym  knewe.  CX400  Destr.  Troy  J3508 
Wele  his  cosyn  he  knew,  &  kaght  hym  in  armys.  cx^^i 
Avow.  Arih.  xxx,  The  kinge  his  bugulle  con  blaw,  His 
knyjtus  couthe  hittewellcknaw.  2470-85  Malory  Arthur 
VL  liL  186  We  here  knowe  the  wel  that  thou  arte  syre 
Launcelot  du  laake,  1535  Covebdale  Gen.  xxix.  5  We 
knowe  him  well.  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  i.  i.  153  You 
know  me  well.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  m.  442  The 
Shepherd  knows  it  well ;  and  calls  by  Name  Hippomanes. 
1709  Steele  TatUr  No.  58  p  2  He  being  well  known  to  us 
all.  1868  Thackeray  Philip  xxvii,  I  know  him.. too  well  to 
think  he  will  ever  apologize  I 

iM  a  X400-S0  W^ars  A  lex.  44  He  couth . .  wele  as  Aristotill 
J>e  artis  all  seuyn.  X4aa  Yonge  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  123 
Arystotle..weU  kowth  the  lawes.  C1440  Geturydes  3698 
Because  ye  knowe  so  will  this  contre.  i6oa  2nd  Pt.  Return 
/r.  Parnassus  Prol.  46  Vnlesse  you  know  the  subiect  well 
you  may  retume  home  as  wise  as  you  came.  X759  Johnson 
Rasselas  vii,  He  thought  himself  happy  in  having  found  a 
man  who  knew  the  world  so  well.  1819  Scott Ivanh^  xxxiii, 
I  can  well  of  woodcraft. 

16.  In  a  skilful  or  expert  manner. 

c  8sS  yes/.  Psalter  xxxii.  3  Wel  singa3  [  L.  }en€/sa/ltte]  in 
wynsumnisse.  a  900  Cvnewulf  Christ  663  Sum  m;e:^  fing- 
rum  wel.  .hearpan  stirjan.  a  t moo  A f oral  Ode  loq  Nc  mei 
him  na  Mon  alsa  wel  demen  ne  alsa  rihte.  c  1*05  Lay.  41  A 
Frenchis  clcrc,  Wace  wes  ihoten,  pe  wel  con J>e  writen.  1*97 
R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  3166  So  wi>liche  he  made  hit  &  so  wel  t>at 
me  leucde  him  uaste.  f  1386  Chaucer  Pri?l.  122  Ful  weel 
she  soong  the  seruice  dyuyne.  /Sid.  3S4  He  koudc,. 
Maken  Mortreuxand  wel  bake  a  pye.  1430-40  Lydg.  Bockas 
II.  2368  This  Tubal  koude  forge  wecl.  i5*9  More  Dia' 
heue  Heresyts  Wks.  108/2  And  men  mutter  amonge  them 
seife,  that  y*  boke  was  not  only  faultles,  but  also  very  wel 
translated,  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  73  The  same 
gate  or  tower.,  well  and  warly  was  made  ouer  the  gatetoups. 
1599  B.  JoNSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  iti.  and  Masque,  How 
well  Diana  can  distinguish  tim«s?  x6a6  ^  Staple  of/^-  iv. 
i.  Well  play'd,  my  Poet.  1656  Stanley  Hist.  Pkilos.  I. 
IV.  iv.  3  A  Man.  .able  to  discourse  wel.  1706  tr.  De  Piles* 
Art  Painting  386  He  was  a  universal  Painter;  he  per- 
form'dwell  alike  in  all  kinds,  Landskiponlyexcepted.  1741 
C'tess  Pomfret  in  C'tess  Ilart/ord  s  Corr,  (1805)  II.  277 
Lord  Strafford,  .looks  extremely  young,  .but  talks  very  well, 
1803  Scott  Cadyovj  Castle  xvii,  Aim'd  well,  the  Chieftain's 
lance  has  flown.  1857  Ruskis  Pol.  Eeon.  Art  ii.  §  102  A 
great  work  is  only  done  when  the  painter,  .determines  to 
paint  it  as  well  as  he  can.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  381 
every  one  of  these  poets  has  said  many  things  well  and 
many  things  the  reverse  of  well. 

b.  In  a  sufificient  or  satisfactory  manner. 

The  exact  sense  varies  in  different  contexts. 

c»So  Gen,  Sf  Ex.  1541  He  seruede  his  fader  wel  Wi3 
vrines  drinc  and  seles  mel.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xi.  50  God 
may  richt  weill  our  werdis  deill.  c  1386  Chaucer  Squire's  T. 
18  He.  .kcpte  alwey  so  wel  roial  estat,  That  thcr  was  nowher 
swicb  another  man.  c  1430  Chev.  Assigne  2  Alle  wcldynge 
;od . .  Wele  he  wereth  his  werke  with  his  owne  honde.  171a 
iwiFT  yrni.  to  Stella  a6  Mar.,  The  quicksets,  .do  not  grow 
so  well  as  those  famous  ones  on  the  ditch.  1853  yrnl.  R. 
Agric.  Soc.  XIV.  ii.  367  The  machine,  .could  not  cut  laid 
com  well.  tZ^  Poultry  Chron.  II.  523  She  appears  moping, 
but  cats  very  well.  1893  Weekly  Notes  85/1  The  existing 
practice  has  worked  well,  and.. ought  to  be  maintainea. 
X908  (Miss  E.  Fowler]  Betiv.  Trent  ■}■  Ancholme  40  Very 
fine  Irises,  .grow  well  in  that  garden. 

O.  With  good  appearance  or  effect ;  elegantly. 

c  1330  R.  Brusne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  196  After  I>c  IngUs 
kynges  he  says  t>er  pris  pat  all  in  metir  fuUe  wele  lys. 
(i3ftS  Chaucer  Clerk's  T.  332  This  markis..hir  sette  U^n 
an  hors,  snow-whyt,  and  wel  ambling,  c  1450  Merlin  iii.  44 
lliidercome  to  hym  a  comely  man  welearaied.  a  f^u  Skel* 
TOH  Agst.Garuesche  iv.  135  Yt  wold  garnychc  wyll  thy  face. 
17x0  Steele  Tatler  No.  21a  p  4  A  Woman  must  think  well 
to  look  well.  X778  D.  Loch  Tour  Scot.  14  Upon  the  whole, 
it  is  a  neat  well  laid  out  town.  1779  Mirror  No.  it  That 
[science]  of  the  serjcant,  as  it  teaches  a  man  to  stand  well 
on  his  legs.  1884  E.  Yates  Recoil.  I.  142  The  gardens  were 
large  and  well  laid  out.  1898  A.  Balfour  To  Armsy'x^  I 
was  a  big,  strong  fellow,  carrying  my  six  feet  well, 

IV.  As  an  intensive  with  adjectives,  numerals, 
adverbs,  etc. 

16.  With  adjectives.  Formerly  in  common  use, 
the  sense  varying  from  *  fully,  completely '  to  *  fairly, 
considerably,  rather*.     Now  raraexc,  as  in  b. 

c98S  itLFRED  /Wth.  XXV,  Seo  leo,  J>eah  hio  wel  tam  se,. . 
heo  for^it  sona  hire  niwan  taman.  £■900  ir.  Barda's  Hist. 
IV.  ii,  258  Wseron  her  stronge  cyningas  and  wel  cristene, 
971  Blickl.  Horn.  217  pa  waes  he  ]»ar  da;^as  wel  manije. 
cxnoaSax.  Leechd,  II,  180  Pisan . .  ;^esodena . .  on  wine  wel 
scearpum.  CI175  Z.a/«A /^(7w.  49  Ah  leofemen  godalmihtin 
baueS  isceaweo  us  wel  muchele  grace,    c  1*05  Lay.  25694 
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We  habbe3  wi3  him  iuohten  wel  feole  si3en.  c  xmo  Besti- 
ary  112  His  mu6  is  5et  wel  unkuS  wiS  pater  noster  and 
crede.  H97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  i  Engelond  liis  a  wel  god 
lend.  Ibid.  7693  poru  ouj^l  engelond  he  huld  wel  god  pes. 
ci3>S  Shoreham  Poems  X.  24  Be  him  wel  siker,  ]»er-to  he 
schel.  c  1350  Will.  Paleme  4  In  ]>at  forest. .per  woncd  a 
wel  old  cherl.  X36a  Langl, /*./'/.  A.  vii.  44  In  a  wel  perilous 
place  J>at  Purgatorie  hette.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  I.  13, 
I  hauc  peynt  a  wel  faire  man.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.) 
ix.  35  A  lytill  citee  and  a  narow,  bot  it  es  wele  lang,  c  1450 
Godstozu  Reg.  160  Hit  shold  be  wele  lawfull  to  the  same 
Abbesse.  1484  Caxton  Fables  0/ Avian  ii,  Wel  hyghc  fro 
the  ground.  «i533  Berners  Huon  Hi.  176  He  thought 
hymselfe  ryght  wel  happy.  1577  Harrison  England  n.  ii. 
62/1  in  Holinshed,  TheOgur  or  Gur.  .is  a  welfaire  streame. 
1578  LvTE  Dodoens  iv.  xxxi.  489  A  branche  of  leaucs,  very 
well  like  to  the  leaues  of  the  Lentil.  1599  Marston^w- 
tonio's  Rev.  v.  iv,  Tis  well  brim  full.  Euen  I  haue  glut 
of  blood.  1648  Gage  West  Ind.  160  They  have  enough  and 
more  then  is  well  sutable  to  their  vow.. of  poverty.  1664 
H.  More  Apol,  vi.  in  Myst.  Iniq.  520  When  he  was  once  well 
warm  in  his  Dignity.  1700  Dryden  Pal.  ff  Arc,  i.  151  Nor 
well  alive  nor  wholly  dead  they  were,  1718  Chambers  O'c/. 
s.v.  Painting^  To  Paint  on  a  Wall ;  when  well  dry,  they 
give  it  two  or  three  Washes  of  boiling  Oil.  181a  Scoresby's 
yrnl.  Whale  Fish.  (1823)448  We. .made  her  well  fast  for 
another  night's  lodgings. 

b.  In  modem  use  esp.  in  well  able,  aware,  worthy 
worthy. 

c  uto  Sir  Amadace  xxxl,  5*  mone  haue  maysturs  euyr- 
qware,  As  welewurthi  ^e  ar  soe.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado 
1.  i.  324  Amen,  if  you  loue  her,  for  the  Ladie  is  verie  well 
worthie.  1611  Bible  IVutn.  x'm.  30  Let  vs  goe  vp  at  once 
and  possesse  it,  for  we  are  well  able  to  ouercome  it.  i6is 
R.Cn.Olde  Thrift  newly  revived  64  Though  it  be  aseemely 
and  large  tree,  and  well  worth  the  hauing,  yet  [etc.].  1697 
Drvden  /Eneis  vii.  906  Himself  well  worthy  of  a  happier 
Throne,  x^n  Steele  Spect.  No.  78  f  9  You  are  well  able 
to  settle  this  affair.  1780  Coxe  Russ,  Discov.  187  He  was 
well  aware  that  the  only  method  [etc.].  1804  Anna  Seward 
Lett,  C1811)  VI.  164  Every dayproduces'letters  as  well  worth 
attention  as  most  of  Cowper's.  1837  B.  D.  Walsh  Aristopk., 
Knts.  I.  iii,  1  was  wel!  aware  that  these  intrigues  were  car- 
pentered. i88s  Laxu  Times'  Rep.  LI  I.  650/3  She  thought 
the  property  was  well  worth  that  amount. 

tl7.  With  numerals,  or  terms  of  measurement, 
denoting  fulness  of  the  number,  distance,  etc.  Obs, 

f  1000  i^LFRic  Saints'  Lizes  xv.  37  Se  godspcllere.  .3scr 
J>urhwunode  wel  twa  gear  mid  him.  ctooo  —  On  New  T, 
(Grein)  13  For  |>an  ^  ic  gesett  haebbe..wel  feowertij  lar- 
spella  on  Enghscum  jereorde.  c  1*90  St.  Kenelm  232  in 
S.  Eng.  Leg.  352  Folk  bat  J?is  wonder  isaij.  .awaiteden  wel 
a  dai  jware  )>e  kou  bicome,  e-1300  Havelok  1747  He  tok 
sone  knithes  ten,  And  wel  sixti  otier  men.  11359  Minot 
Poems  vii.  57  Knightea  war  ^>are  wele  two  score,  a  137S 
yoseph  Arim.  521  Scraphe  takes  of  hcore  men  wel  a  two 
hundred,    c  X400  Maundev.  (1919)  xxii.  126  Wel  a  .iiij. 

?[uartercs  of  a  furlong  ore  more.  ci4*5  Engl.  Conq,  Ire* 
andxxi.  5a  Wel  thre  pousand  men.  1471  Caxton  Recuyell 
(Sommer)  II.  446  He  was  there  well  thre  owres  secchyng 
yf  he  coudc  fynde  ony  hoole  or  caue.  <^i489  —Sonnet 
o/Aymon  i.  23  They  were  well  an  hondrcd  men  or  more. 
iSa3  Berners  Froiss.  I.  xvt.  17  There  was  deed  in  the  place, 
well  lo  the  nombre  of  ccc.  Z58a  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castan* 
heda's  Conq,  E.  Ind.^  i.  iii.  8  A  great  Harbour,  which  reach- 
cth  into  the  Lande  slxe  leagues,  and  at  the  entering  it  con- 
taineth  well  as  much  more. 

18.  fa.  With  adverbs.  (Cf.  16.)  Obs, 
See  also  Well-a-fine, -MOST, 'NEAR,  -nigh,  and  \yiHt.ttzeuiv, 
a  laoo  Moral  Ode  8  Wel  lale  ich  habbe  me  bi-i>ocht ; 
bute  god  me  nu  rede,  a  1*50  Ovil^  Night.  36  For  J»ine  wle 
lete  Wel  oftc  ich  my  song  furlete.  cxvjs  Lav.  25349  Folk 
Jjar  com  wel  sone  to  pare  borh  of  Rome.  13. .  Guy  Warw, 
(1891)446  Wel  wele  y  knowe,.  .Herhaud,  so  god  me  rede. 


e  1350  iVill.  Paleme  4089,  I  bote  J>e  in  hert  it  liked  him  wel 
ille.  1377  Langu  p.  PL  B.  Prol.  67  The  moste  my[s]chief 
on  molde  Js  mountyng  wel  faste.    c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W. 


Prol.  33  There  is  weT  onethe  game  non  That  from  myne 
bokys  maketh  me  to  gon.  c  1400  Sowdone  Bub.  2513  Down 
to  the  erthe  wele  lowe  thay  loute.  1450-80  tr.  Secreta 
Secret,  xxi.  17  They  beren  it  welle  grevously  ayens  him. 
1563  WinJet  tr.  Vincent.  Lirin.  ix.  Wks.  (S.l".  S.)  II. 27  The 
writtingts  of  sum  auld  aunciant  man  well  dirklie  setfurtb. 

b.  With  advs,  and  preps,  of  place  or  direction, 
in  later  use  freq.  in  figurative  phrases. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11027  Til  elirabeth  J^an  welforth  stadd, 

Hir  child  in  wamb  [began]  be  gladd,    cxynaSir  T'ristrem 

23  His  name,  it  sprong  wel  wide.     1387  Trevisa  Higden 

\.  17  pat  is  in  ol>cr  bookcs  iwrite  welwyde.     f  1400  Yivaine 

<$■  Gaw.  549  He  thoght  to  be  wele  on  hys  way  Or  it  war 

passed  the  thryd  day.    c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  i.  iv.  20  Welnyj 

or  weel  toward  the  al  hool  lawe  with  which  Cristen   men 

ben  chargid.     1473  Paston  Lett.  III.  92  Som  men  thynke 

it  wysdom.  .to  be  tbeer  now  weell  owt  off  the  wcyc.     £1489 

Caxton  Sonnes  o/Aymon  vii.  176  But  or  ever  he  was  vn- 

bounde,  the  other  were  well  ferre.    1530  Palscr.  862/1  Well 

forwarde,^/>«  auant.    1625  Vvv.QHhS  Pilgrims  II.  1132  Well 

within  the  banke  we  harboured.    1698  Fryfr  Acc.  E.  India 

I    ^  P.  173  Whose  Force ..  so  gaulcd  SevaGi,that  he  wish'd 

[    him  well  off.    1788  J.  White  yrnl.  Voy,  N.  S.  Wales  (1790) 

I    109  Being  well  in  with  the  westward-most  point  of  a  very 

'•    large  bay.     1S40  R.   H.  Dana  Be/.  Mast  xxxv.  133  The 

j    Captain  stood  well  to  the  westward,  to  run  inside  the  Ber. 

j    mudas.    1855  M.  Pattcson  in  Ox/ord  Ess.  287  Though  not 

!    published  till  1830,  which  was  well  into  the  second  period. 

1883  D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  xvii,  She  held  her  head  well  up. 

'    1895  La-iu  Times'"  Rep.  LXXIL  817/1  A  woman  well  past 

'  the  age  of  childbearing. 

t  o.  ^^^11  <^(  ease  :  see  Eask  sb.  7  a. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17651  He  was  gestend  ful  wel  at  es. 
,  1377  Langl.  p.  pi.  B.  XIII.  42  Of  ]fat  men  mys.wonne,  l»ei 
made  hem  wel  at  ese.  2530  Palsgr.  844/1  Well  at  ease, 
l>ien  ayse.  1551  T.  Wilson  Logic  D  j,  Nature  hath  denied 
some  men  health  of  body,  that  thci  are  neuer  wel  at  ease. 
1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  23a  He  felte  hymselfe  skant 
well  at  ease.  1706  tr.  De  Piles'  Art  Painting  229  By  these 
high  Prises  Guido  found  himself,  in  a  little  while,  very  well 
at  ease,  and  liv'd  nobly.  1815  Jennings  Obs,  Dial*  W,  Sng., 
Well-at-ease,  hearty,  nealtby. 


WELIi. 

d.  With  various  prepositional  phrases  or  adverbs 
denoting  a  state  or  condition. 

c  1415  Macro  Plays^  Cast.  Persev.  2703  fou  art  a  party 
wele  in  age.  1605  Shaks.  Mad,  iv.  in.  179  They  were  wel 
at  peace,  when  I  did  leauc  'em.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr,  Pinto's 
Trav.  xlii.  168  A  woman  rea.sonably  well  in  years.  1701  W. 
Wotton  Hist,  Rome  \.  17  Marcus  went  to  Lectures  to  this 
Man..when  he  was  well  in  Years.  i86x  Hvghzs  Tom  Broivn 
at  Ox/,  iv,  It  takes  no  mean  qualities  to  keepa  boat's  crew 
well  together  and  in  order.  1879  Mrs.  Argles  Airy  Fairy 
Lilian  in.  100  Taffy  and  Mabel  Steyne  can  be  seen  a  little 
lower  down,  holding  well  together. 

1 19.  With  comparative  adjs.  and  advs.  (esp.  bet 
or  better,  worse,  and  more) :  Much,  considerably, 
rather.   Obs. 

1*97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  287  Man  |>ou  art  iwis  To  winne 
3vt  a  kinedom  wel  betere  ]>an  min  is.  iz  1300  Cursor  M, 
2438  Abram  went  ham  and  his  wijf  sare,  He  luued  hir  wil 
mare  J^an  are.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  2359  Men  scse 
noght  ne  knawes  what  it  es,  J>arfor  men  dredes  it  wele  jie 
les.  136a  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  95,  I  deme  men  J>at  don  ille, 
and_5it  I  do  wel  worse,  c  1400  Ber^n  902  It  had  be  wel 
bettir,  he  had  be  wele  I-Iernyd.  c  1400  Pilgr.  Sojvle  (Cax* 
ton)iv.  xxxviii.  ( 1859)  63  Thenne  began  she  to  wepe  wel  faster 
than  byfore.  CX460  Tonvneley  Myst.  xxvi.  304,  I  was  well 
wrother  with  ludas.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  199  Fra 
that  tymc  furth  the  weill  les  he  thame  dred.  16*4  Bedell 
Lett.  xi.  141  Your  next  is  well  worse. 

V.  20.  As  well  as  ;  a.  In  as  good,  efficient, 
satisfactory,  (etc.)  a  way  or  manner  as.  (Also,  in 
early  use,  simply  well  aj.) 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  44  And  wele  as  Aristotill  [he  couth] 
))e  artis  all  seuyn.  1435  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  (1907)  182  But 
neuer-the-later.  .he  makithe  cardcs  ther-of  as  well  as  he 
may.  1530  Palsgr.  831/2  As  well  as  is  possyble, . .  As  well 
as  can  be  or  maye  be,  1589  Puttenham  Engl.  Poesie  111. 
xxii.  (Arb.)  267  Ccrtaine  propheticall  rymes,  which  might  be 
constred  two  or  three  waycs  as  well  as  to  that  one  whereunto 
the  rebels  applied  it.  xtoo  Look  about  you  I  i  b,  I  see  Prince 
lohn  coorted  as  well  as  I,  1634  Milton  Comus  201  This  is 
the  place,  as  well  as  I  may  guess.  1634  Massinger  Very 
Woman  iv.  i,  Ped,  How  hast  thou  sped  ?  yohn.  My  Lord, 
as  well  as  wishes.  1793  Piper  0/ Peebles  6  Fan  cummers  fied 
and  hurl'd  as  weel  On  ice,  as  ony  vady  chiel.  a  1809  J. 
Palmer  Like  Master  (1811)  I.  xii.  174,  I  am  left  to  rough 
it  as  well  as  I  can.  i&fo  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  74 
She  affected . .  to  listen  with  civility  while  the  Hydes  excused 
their  recent  conduct,  as  well  as  they  could. 

b.  To  the  same  extent,  in  the  same  degree,  as 
much,  as. 

OE.  eal  swa  weL.swa  su-a  occurs  in  the  same  sense 
(^Ifric  Hom.  I.  274). 

f  1440  Alphabet  0/ Tides  I.  75  He,.saydehe  was  asynner 
&  mysterd  forgyfnes  of  his  syn  als  wele  as  sho  did.  1474 
Caxton  Chesse  11.  i.  (1481)  bj.  He.. swore  to  hym.. that  also 
wel  he  was  and  shold  le  his  frend,.as  eurr  he  had  ben 
tofore.  1547  Homilies  I.  Swearing  11.  G  iv  b,  Aswell  they 
vse  the  name  of  God  in  vayne.  .as  they  whiche  do  promise 
[etcj.  i6s8  Burton  Auat.  Mel.  11.  iu  in.  (ed.  3)  235  Why 
hath  Daulis  and  Thebes  no  Swallowes.. as  well  asthe  rest  of 
Greece.  1710  Addison  Whig  Exam.  No.  ^  f  i  A  man  may 
as  well  hope  to  distinguish  colours  in  the  midst  of  darkness, 
as  to  find  out  what  to  approve  and  disapprove  in  nonsense, 
1891  R.  W.  Church  Ox/.  Movement  xix.  347  'J  he  English 
Church  was  after  all  as  well  worth  living  in  and  fighting  for 
as  any  other. 

O.  With  weakened  force,  passing  into  the  sense 
of  *  both  .  ,  and  *,  *  not  only  . .  but  also  \  Also 
•\  so  well .  .  as. 

In  early  use  the  rendering  *  not  only,  .but  also  Msapplicable 
only  if  the  two  contrasted  words  or  expressions  are  trans- 
posed. 

c  1386  ChaIj'cer /'r*?/.  40  And  therto  hadde  he  riden..As 
we!  in  cristendom  as  in  Hethenesse.  1390  Gower  Con/.  I. 
117  For  at  schal  deicAIs  wel  a  Leoun  as  an  asse,  Als  wel 
a  beggere  as  a  lord,  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  vii.  25  )>u5 
J>ai  do  als  wele  in  winter  as  in  somer.  ^1415  tr.  Arderne's 
Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  60  Blode  is  norischyng  of  al  membrez, 
als  wele  of  sadde  as  of  softe.  ?  1467-8  Stonor  Papers 
(Camden)  I.  100  The  Shireff  shewyd  ij  comyssions  of  this 
graunt  as  well  of  the  lordes  as  of  the  comyns.  1533  Cranmbr 
Let,  to  Dean  0/ Arches  Misc.  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  1 1.  253 
That  you  take  all  manner  of  depositions  as  well  for  the  one 
part  as  for  the  other.  1571  Dicges  Pantom.  1.  x.*;.  G  j  b,  In 
equiangle  triangles  aswell  the  conta)  ning  as  the  subtending 
sides  of  equall  angles  are  proportional!.  1588  Parke  tr. 
Mendoza's  Hist.  China  329  All  of  them  as  well  the  men  as 
women  and  children  were  clothed  with  shamway  skins. 
1645  Gataksr  God's  Eye  en  Israel  50  Consisting  of  both 
sorts,  as  well  unfaithfull  as  faithful!,  as  well  bad  as  good. 
i66»  Stillingfl.  Orig,  Sacrse  11.  iv.  §  2  Which.. must  cer- 
tainly comprehend  as  well  the  morall  as  the  ceremoniall  part 
of  Moses  his  Law,  1718  Hickes  &  Nelson  y.  KettUwell 
I.  xiii.  38  Making  Use  as  well  of  his  Eye.,  as  of  his  Tongue. 
1749  C.  MiDDi.ETON  Free  I'lq.  Pref.  p.  x.\xiii,  It  i.s  allowed., 
by  all,  as  well  friends  as  enemies.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth 
XIV,  Our  churchmen  have  become  wealthy,  as  well  by  the 
gifts  of  pious  persons,  as  by. .bribes, 

{b)  1545  Bale  Image  Both  Ch.  x'm.  (1550)  d  viij,  Compre- 
hending in  him  so  wel  Mahomyte  as  the  Pope,  so  well  the 
ragynge  tyraunt  as  the  styll  hypocryie. 

d.  Used  to  denote  the  inclusion  of  one  thing 
(person,  etc.)  or  class  with  another, 

c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  in.  vii,  316  The  multitude  of  the  lay 
peple^  as  weel  as  of  clerkis.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  ix, 
xxxvi.  397  Whan  men  ben  hote  in  dcdes  of  armes  ofte  they 
hurte  their  frendes  as  wel  as  their  foes.  1613  Hiebon  Serm. 
Wks.  1614  I.  335  Whereas  the  children  of  God  in  many 
things  are  trespassers  aswell  asthe  vngodly.  1649  Howell 
Dodona's  Grove  (ed.  3)  3  Nor  is  she  lesse  abounding  in  all 
things  conducing  to  pleasure  also,  aswel  as  profit.  1655 
Nicholas  Papers  {Q.zm^^Xi)\\\.zi\  Myheartaswellaspursse 
being  quite  sunck.  170a  Addison  Dial.  Medals'ii.  (1726)37 
I  find.. the  Latins  mean  Courage  by  the  figure  of  Virtue, 
as  well  as  by  the  word  it  self.  17x5  Desaguliers  Fires 
Impr,  127  The  two  first.. arc  made  of  Tin  as  well  as  the 
third.     17159   yunius  Lett.   ii.  13  Educated,  .by.  .a  most 


WELL. 

nirited  as  wdl  as  exceUent  schoUr.  x8>i  Cratg  L^i. 
DrmmiMg  etc  \-iL  404  The  back-ground  as  weli  as  other  parts 
is  dotted  or  stippled.  1854  Mrs.  Jameson  Cfmm.-pl.  Bk. 
(1877)  38  Theie  are  different  sorts  of  strength  as  well  as 
different  degrees.  1896  Latv  Times*  Ref.  LXXIII.  615/1 
A  highway  for  carriages  as  well  as  for  foot-passengers. 

21.  As  well.  a.  Also,  in  addition ;  in  the  same 
way, 

1303  R.  Brunnk  HandL  Synne  536  As  she  dyde,  he  dyde 
yn  deidej..Ry5t  asshedede,  hededeas  weyl.  1549  Compl. 
Scot.  Epist  I  As  \-eil  it  bringis  furtht.  .hoilstim  frute  of 
honoiir.  01631  DoNNB  Paradoxes  C1652)  Co  They  should 
love  their  brothers  aswel.  1669-70  Mabvell  Corr.  Wks. 
(GrosarO  11.  30a  The  next  news  will  be,  that.. they  [the 
Lords]  have  as  well  complyed  on  their  part  .tlso.  1875 
Economist  %^}z.n.^s! I  Rut  the  state  ofihe  French  Exchange 
Is  such  that  gold  IS  taken  from  London  as  well.  x88a 
BsSAHT  AU  Sorts  xxvii,  Because  she  was  a  dressmaker, 
and  Hred  at  Stepney,  he  would  be  a  workman  and  live 
there  as  well 

b.  To  the  same  extent. 

f  1449  pEcocK  Repr,  II.  ix.  199  Wherfore  as  weel  ormiche 
rather  Cristen  men  oujten  be  waar  forto  entirmetewith  like 
j'magis.  Ibid.  11.  xviii.  260  Wherfore  asweel  andasallov.e- 
abili  y  mai  seie  this  speche, 

O.  With  may^  ff^ght^  had^  etc.,  implying  the 
equivalence  or  equal  result  of  one  action  in  com- 
parison with  another. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xxix.  249  Sir,  we  myght  a!s  wele  talke 
tille  a  tome  tonne  !  xSo8  Dod  &  Cleaver  Exfios.  Prov.  xi. 
and  xii.  87, 1  might  as  well  haue  thrown  my  mony  down  the 
riuer.  1651  Shirley  Brothers  iv.  v,  He  might  as  well  have 
murdered  me,  for  I  Shall  have  no  heart  to  live,  1691  E. 
Walker  tr.  Epictetus*  Mor.  xviii,  As  well  you  might  Wish 
Vice  were  Virtue,  wish  that  Black  were  White.  1730  Lett. 
to  Sir  W.  Strickland  rel.  to  Coal  Trade  25  Dyers.. buy 
wholly  of  the  Lightermen,  tho'  they  might  as  well,  .buy  of 
the  ^Iasters,  1^  Sterne  Sent.  Journ.,  Le  Patisser,  As 
I  am  at  Versailles,  thought  I,  I  might  as  well  take  a  view  of 
the  town.  xSoo  Wordsw.  Hart'Leap  Well  \\.  ix,  Vou 
might  as  well  Hunt  half  a  day  for  a  forgotten  dream.  1820 
Bybon  Mar.  Fal.  iv.  ii,  It  had  been  As  well  had  there  been 
time  to  have  got  together,  From  my  own  fief. .  more  Of  our 
retainers— but  it  is  too  late.  1870  J.  R  T.  Rogers  Nisf. 
Glean.  Ser.  11.  151  He  thought  he  might  as  well  strive  to 
[nx>mote  his  own  ends,  1879  Miss  liRAOooN  Cloven  Foot 
xxxviii.  You  really  may  as  well  let  me  have  a  little  food. 

22.  a.  With  qualifying  adverb  prefixed,  as  too 
well,  pretty  well. 

Also  freq.  with  so^  very,  full  (see  Full  adv.  i  c),  right 
(see  Right  a^iv.  9  a). 

(a)  £^888  Alfred  Boethius  vii.  §  3  For  Saem  J>a;t  3e  Sissa 
woruldsaelSa  to  wel  ne  lyste.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  185  Ic  laerde 
bgct  men.  .u)>gengra  welena  to  wel  ne  truwodon.  1604 
Shaks.  0th.  v.  ii.  344  Then  must  you  speake  Of  one  that 
lou'd  not  wisely,  but  too  well.  17S3-4  Richardson  Grandison 
IL  ix.  59  Those  [facts],  however,  would  too  well  justify  him. 

(^.'  «599  Massinger  etc.  Old  Law  v.  i,  The  Dutch  Veny 
I  swallowed  pretty  wel.  1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr. 
(1756)  I.  214  Give  the  Horse  pretty  well  of  my  Cordial  Ball. 
loid.  215  He  has  pretty  well  of  Flesh  upon  his  Back.  1753-4 
Richardson  Grandison  H.  vii.  40  Their  father.. by  that 
time,  had  pretty  well  got  over  his  grief.  1855  King.sley 
Westw.  Ho  I  ii,  He.  .had  his  heart  pretty  well  hardened  by 
long,  baneful  licence.  x88a  Besant  All  Sorts  xxviii,  They 
had  got  by  this  time  pretty  well  all  they  clamoured  for. 
x888  *  J.  S.  Winter  '  Bootless  Childr.  xi,  Lassie  kept  her 
composure  pretty  well.  1902  J.  K.  Mann  Hist.  Popes  I.  i. 
417  The  pallium. -had  then. .pretty  well  its  modern  shape. 

(c)  1903  KirusG  Five  //ations  117  We  have  had  a  jolly  good 
lesson,  and  it  serves  us  jolly  well  right. 

b.   fVell  enough  :  sufficiently  well,  adequately. 

In  the  16th  cent,  occasionally  written  as  one  word. 

X390  GowER  Conf.  II,  295  And  thanne  him  thoghte  wel 
ynouh.  It  was  fantosme.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  215 
When  sho  saw  J>is  maister  of  t>e  knyghtis,  sho  knew  hym  well 
enogh  &  he  hur.    Ibid.  414,  I  know  J>e  not,  bod  I  know  J>at 

town  well  enogh,  1470-85  Malorv  Arthur  yiVA.  \.  839  And 
y  cause  of  hyr  fayre  speche  Syr  Mordred  trusted  hyr  wel 
ynough,  1579  J.  Stubbes  Gaping  Gulf  Ti  7,  Which  mought 
wel  ynough  be  the  cause  why  the  Pope  decked  hym  with 
hys  title  of  most  christian  king.  1585  Parsons  Chr.  Exerc. 
Pref.  4  The  vulgar  translation  is  known  welinough.  1587 
GoLDiNG  De  Momay  xxx.  (1592)  473  But  the  Rabbinessaw 
wellynough  that  the  miracles  of  lesus  could  not  be  denied. 
1631  Shirley  Sck.  Compl.  v.  i.  63  He  gaue  me  two  or  three 
kicks,  which  I  deseru'd  well  enough.  1710-11  Swift  Jml. 
to  Stella  II  Jan.,  The  scheme,  .would  have  done  well 
enough  in  good  hands.  1753-4  Richardson  Grandison  I. 
xvii.  119  They  liked  not  the  humour  he  seemed  to  be  in  well 
enough  to  comply  with  his  request. 

VI.  23.  Employed  without  construction  to 
introduce  a  remark  or  statement,  sometimes  imply- 
ing that  the  speaker  or  writer  accepts  a  situation, 
etc.,  already  expressed  or  indicated,  or  desires  to 
qualify  this  in  some  way,  but  frequently  used  merely 
as  a  preliminary  or  resumptive  word. 

f  888  iELFBED  Boeth.  xl.  §  4  Wclla,  wisan  men,  wel,  ga5 
ealle  on  Jwne  wej  [etc.].  c  1315  Shobeham  Poems  i.  285 
Wel,  broper,  Ne  non  ne  may  icristned  be  Ar  he  hisboren  of 
moder.  (138*  Wyclif  Aa/aA  xliv.  16  He.. is  chaufid,  and 
seide,  Vah,  or  weel,  I  am  hat.  1388  —  Ezek.  xxvi.  2  Wel  ! 
the  satis  of  puplw  ben  brokun.]  c  1430  ?  Lydg.  Assembly  of 
Gods  505  •  Well,'  seyde  Apollo,  '  ycf  he  on  erthe  bee,  Wyth 
my  brennyng  chare  I  shall  hym  confound.*  C1450  Cov. 
Myst.f  Counc.  Jews  76  Wel,  serys,  3c  sal  se.  .1  xilcorrecte 
hym  for  his  trespas.  15^9  More  Dyalogue  i.  xxi.  27  b,  Well 
quod  1  yet  wold  I  wit  one  thyng  more.  1550  Crowley 
Way  to  IVealth  320  Wel,  loke  to  this  geare  be  tyme.  1581 
A.  HaI-l  fiiad  I.  13  Wel,  thee  to  please,  I  wil  [go]  to  loue. 
1589  [?Lylv1  Pappe  to.  Hatchet  Bij,  Squirrilitie  were  a 
better  word :  well,  let  me  alone  to  squirrell  them.  1610 
Shaks.  Temp.  11.  ii.  47  This  is  a  very  scuruy  tune  to  sing  at 
a  mans  Funerall :  well,  here's  my  comfort.  Drinkes,  165a 
H.  Bell  Luther's  Colloq.  Mensalia  2^3  They . .  take  from  us 
what  wee  have.  Well  I  they  will  repent  it.  i6ot  iT.Emiliane's 
Obsetv.  Joum.  Naples  207  Well,  (said  he)  I  shall  make  a  shift 
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..to  eat  them  with  my  Fingers.  171X  Swift  Jml.  to  Stella 
3  Nov.,  Well,  but  as  I  was  saying,  what  care  I  for  your 
Mayor?  1766  Goldsm  yicarxli,  Well,  my  boy,  wliat  have 
you  brought  us  from  the  fair?  1779  Wakner  in  Jesse 
Schvyn  f,  Contcmp.  (1844)  IV.  261  He  asked,  '  \Vell,  and 
how  is  George?'  1826  Galt  Last  of  Lairds  xvii,  151  'I 
understood  that  Mr.  Mailings,  .was  one  of  your  most  paiti- 
cular  friends.*  'Well,  and  what  of  that?'  1863  Mrs.  Caklyle 
Lett.  III.  170  Well,  1  returned  from  that  visit  quite  set  up. 
1894  FiSKE  Holiday  Sior.  181  As  works  of  art— well,  they 
were  rather  too  highly  coloured  for  works  of  art. 
b.  sb.  An  instance  of  this  use  of  the  word. 
x866  Lowell  Biglozv  P.  Ser.  11.  Introd.  (1912)  2B2  A  friend 
..told  me  that  he  once  heard  five  'wells',  .precede  the 
answer  to  an  inquiry.  1885  Froc.  Amer.  Soc.  Psych.  Re* 
search  I,  312  (Cent.)  The  'wells*  and  'ahs',  *don't-you- 
know's'and  other  slop-gap  interjections. 

24.  Well,  welly  denoting  surprise,  resignation,  or 
acquiescence. 

[1388  Wyci.if  Ps.  xxxiv.  21  The!  seiden,  Wel,  wel  !  cure 
i5en  ban  sien.  c  1420  Prymer  (1895)  66  (/'.r.  xl.  15)  Bere  t>ei 
her confusioun  anoon,  (jat  s^ien  to  me,  'wel  I  wel  1 ']  £rx48o 
Henrvson  Town  ^  C*.  Mouse  x,  *  Weill,  weill,  sister,'  quod 
the  rurale  mous  [etc.].  1546  J.  Heywood  Prov.  (1867)  70 
Well  well  Cquoth  she)  many  wels,  many  buckets.  1675 
Cotton  Burlesque  183  Apol,  Well !  well  I  but  he  were  best 
take  heed  How  he  attaques  my  Maiden-head.  171a  Steele 
sped.  No.  533  Pi  Well,  weIl,youmay  banter  as  long  as  you 

fjlease.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xlii,  But  well,  well  ! — it  will 
ast  my  time.  1847  Helps  Friends  in  C.  i.  vii.  117  Well, 
well,  we  will  leave  these  heights,  and  descend  in  little  drops 
of  criticism.  1883  D.  C,  Murray  Hearts  xv,  'Father',.. 
'  you  must  not  talk  like  that.*  *  Well,  well,  my  dear,'  said 
her  father, '  well,  well.' 

b.  with  intervening  noun  (in  vocative). 
f:xS5o  R.  Wever  Lusty  Juventus  (C1560)  Djb,  Well 
wanton  well,  I  wysse  I  can  tel  [etc.].  1554  Interl.  Youth 
(facs.  Waley)  B  iij.  Well  wanton  well,  fye  for  shame.  1598 
B.  JoNsoN  Ev.  Man  in  Huvi.  i.  (1601)  Bib,  Well  Cosen 
well,  I  see  you  are  e'ene  past  hope  Of  all  reclaime.  1605 
Chapman  All  Fooles  n.  i.  E  i.  Well,  wag,  well,  wilt  thou 
still  deceiue  thy  father.,?  4x652  V>v.Qyi^  Mad  Couple  i.  i. 
(1653)  B  6  b,  Well  wag  well,  you  must  not  now  put  me  off 
with  my  wife. 

25.  Very  well,  denoting  agreement,  approval,  or 
acquiescence. 

In  the  absence  of  construction  the  distinction  between  the 
adverbial  and  adjectival  use  becomes  obscured:  cf.  Well 
a.  7  and  10. 

1564  Brief  Exam.  Djb,  You  wyll  say,  we  haue  a  com- 
maundement  of  the  Lorde. . .  Very  well.  17x9  De  Foe  Crusoe 
II.  (Globe)  5,18  We  were  chas'd..By  five  Sloops,,  .says  the 
Fellow. ..Very  well,  said  I,  then  it  is  apparent  there  is 
something  in  it.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xlvii.  The  Baronet, 
though  highly  offended,  could  only  say,  'Very  well,  sir,  it 
is  very  well.'  1866  Geo,  Eliot  F,  Holt  xxxv,  At  last  he 
said.. 'I  agree— I  must  have  time.'  'Very  well.  It  is  a 
bargain.'  1878  Hardy 7?^^.  Nativev\,\\\,  '  Very  well,  then,* 
sighed  Tboma'iin,  '  I  will  say  no  more.' 

26.  Well  then,  introducing  a  conclusion  or  further 
statement,  or  implying  that  one  can  naturally  be 
drawn  or  made. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxiii.  237  Wele  J>an,  We  sail  frayst  er 
they  founde  vs  fer  fro.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Fleas,  xxix. 
(Percy  Soc.)  138  Well  then,  quod  she,  I  shall  you  nowe  tell 
Howe  the  case  standeth.  1535  Coverdale  Ezek,  iv.  15  Well 
than,  I  will  graunte  the  to  take  cowes  donge,  for  the  donge 
off  a  man,  1542  Recokde  Gr.  Artes  N  viij  b,  Well  then  go 
forthe,  in  the  nexte  space  I  fynd  one  counter,  which  I  re- 
moue  forward.  1628  J.  Doughty  .S"^rw.  10  Well  then,  let 
both  principles  of  Church  tenents  and  Scripture  stand  in 
force.  1647  Cowley  Mistress,  Wish  i,  Well  then ;  I  now 
do  plainly  see.  This  busie  world  and  I  shall  ne're  agree. 
1679  Drvden  CEdipns  in.  i.  54  Dio.  Basely  you  kiU'd  him. 
.4a?r..,Well  then,  I  kill'd  him  basely.  i8oa-ia  Bentham 
Ration.  Judic.  Evid,  (1827)  1. 136  notCt  Well  then,  since  we 
must  stop  somewhere,  we  will  stop  at  a  trillion.  X844  Dis- 
raeli Coningsby  \\\,  i,  Well  then,  there  were  Bolingbroke 
and  Pitt.  1884  B,  L.  FARjEONCJi*.  /V?-i'^r.?y.  (ed.  6)xxxvii. 
290  '  Well  then  I '  she  exclaimed  ;  winding  up  the  argument 
thus,  as  is  the  way  with  women. 

27.  With  various  additions,  esp.  well  now,  oh 
well,  ah  well. 

(rt)  1599  E.  JoNSOJi  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  iv.  iv.  Well 
now  master  Snip,  let  mee  see  your  Bill.  1615  T.  Adams 
Spiritual  Nmng.  ig  Well  yet,  as  salt  and  bitter  as  this 
Ocean  the  world  is,  there  is  some  good  wrought  out  of  this 
ill.  178a  Miss  Bubney  Cecilia  viii.  iii, '  Well  now,'  said  he, 
'  remember  the  sin  of  this  breach  of  appointment  lies  wholly 
at  your  door.'  1889  'J.  S.  Winter  '  Mrs.  Bob  xix,  '  What 
are  you  thinking  about,  Stevie?'..'Oh  I  well  really,  I  can't 
say. 

(<5)  a  1779  D.  Graham  Writ.  (1883)  II.  56  Satvny.  A  well 
a  well  then  good  day  to  you  good-mither.  1814  Scott  Wav. 
xxix,  Aweel,  Duncan — did  ye  say  your  name  was  Duncan 
or  Donald?  1848  Mrs.  Gaskell  Mary  Barton  xxxi.  The 
old  woman  tried  to  comfort  her,  beginning  with  her  accus- 
tomed—' Well-a-well  1 '  1868  Le  Fanu  Lost  Name  I.  xxii. 
220  *0h  l*well,  after  luncheon,  then,*  said  he. 

VII.  Comb.  The  adverb  Well  is  extensively 
employed  in  combination  with  various  parts  of  the 
verb,  esp.  the  past  and  present  participles,  and  in 
parasynthetic  adjectives  ending  in  -ed.  In  modern 
practice  the  latter  are  regularly  hyphened.  In  at- 
tributive use  the  participial  formations  are  properly 
hyphened,  and  the  hyphen  is  also  frequently  em- 
ployed even  when  the  construction  is  predicative. 
On  account  of  the  large  number  of  such  combina- 
tions, all  those  of  any  standing  (either  by  common 
or  continued  use,  or  in  virtue  of  their  source)  are 
treated  as  main  words,  the  less  important  or  less 
common  being  printed  in  smaller  type  without 
definition,  after  the  model  of  similar  words  in  Un-. 
The  normal  insertion  or  omission  of  the  hyphen, 
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according  to  the  construction  of  the  word  in  the 
sentence,  is  indicated  by  printing  it  within  paren- 
theses, as  well{-)baked. 

In  the  following  enumeration  of  the  different 
types  of  combinations  the  illustration  is  chrono- 
logical, and  partly  includes  words  more  fully 
exemplified  below. 

28.  With  past  pples.,  as  well-bom,  ^bred,  -done, 
etc.,  in  predicative  or  attributive  use. 

Beowulf  ig2j  Hy?;d  swi3e  jeong,  wis,  welt>ungen.  £'897 
iEi-FRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xvii.  in  Jif  hwast  weljedones 
biS.  C950  Lindisf  Gasp.  Luke  xix.  12  Monn  sum  wel- 
boren.  ^975  Rushw.  Gosp.  John  vi.  45  AUe  larwas  vel 
welgilaerde.  c  1375  Barbour  Bruce  \.  385  Bot  off  lymmys 
he  was  weill  maid  With .  .schuldrys  braid,  c  1386  [see  Dis- 
posed 2].  1:1449  Pecock  Repr.  II.  viii.  150  It  is  merytorie 
and  weel  doon  forto  ^eue  thilk  ensaumple.  1474  Sir  J. 
Paston  Lett.  III.  107  Hc.lefte  a  greet  gamyson  theer, 
weell  ffornysshyd  in  vytayll.andall  other  thynge.  1525  Ber- 
NERS  Froiss.  II.  clxviii.  469  A  well  trauelled  knight  and 
well  knowen.  X577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  in.  128 
His  legges  wel  sette,  a  1623  Fletcher  Love's  Cure  111.  iv, 
Cla.  'Tis  ill  for  a  fair  Lady  to  be  idle.  Say.  She  had  better 
be  well-busied.  1631  Weevf.r  Ahc.  Funeral  Mon.  548  An 
ancient  and  well  allied  famllie.  1661  Boyle  Physiol.  Ess. 
(1669)  178  The  hardness  of  a  well-blown  Bladder.  1746 
Francis  tr.  Hor.,  Epist.  i.  vi.  58  Venus  decks  the  well-be- 
money'd  Swain.  1793  Holcroft  tr.  Lavaters  Fhystogn, 
xxiii.  116  Well-arched  and  short  foreheads  are.  .not  of  long 
duration.  1851  Mayne  Reid  Scalp  Hunters  xxi,  This  was 
said  in  well-accentuated.  .English.  1890  '  R.  Boldrewood* 
Miner's  Right  xxxiii.  The  well-clothed,  well-fed,  well- 
amused  passage  through  barren  hours. 

29.  "With  present  pples.  in  adjectival  (predicative 
or  attributive)  use. 

C897  i^LFBED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xvii.  107  Onjean  _3a 
godan  &  Sa  wellibbendan.  Ibid.  Ivii.  430  Wyrta..swi3e 
welstincenda.  c  xooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Spelman)  cl.  5  HeriaS  hine 
on  cimbalum  wel  swe;Eendum.  138a  Wvclif  Ps.  xci.  15 
Wel  suffrende  thei  shul  be.  —  Ecclus.  xlvii.  14  A  son  weel 
felende  [flius  sensatus].  143*  Rolls  of  Farlt.  IV.  405/3  The 
wynes..were.  .faire,  fyne,  wele  drinking,  ^1449  Pecock 
Repr,  II.  XX. 274  Thilk  word.. is.  .so  weel  teching  and  dress- 
ing. 1477  Paston  Lett.  III.  182  If  ther  be  among  theym 
eny  pric  horse,  .in  especiall  that  he  be  well  trottyng.  a  1586 
Sidney ^/£?/.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  40  Accompanied  with.,  the  well 
inchaunting  skill  of  Musicke.  1597  A.  M.  tr,  Guillemeau's 
Fr.  Chirurg.  38  '2  Then  with  a  well-cuttinge  sawe,  sawe  of 
the  whole  legge.  1660  Ingelo  Bentiv.  <5-  Ur.  i.  (16S2)  148 
The  People  express 'd  it  with  such  exact  harmony  of  well 
agreeing  voices.  1670  Eachard  Cont.  Clergy  12  If  a  lad 
has  but  a  lusty  and  well-bearing  memory,  .he  proves  a  brave 
clergyman.  X844  W.  H.  Mill  Serm.  Tempt.  Christ  iii.  77 
That.. view,  even  when  sobered  to  a  well-calculating  mo- 
rality. 1864  De  Coin  Hist.  ^  Cult.  Cotton  <5-  Tobacco  279 
Sticks  split  from  some  good  or  well-splittingwood.  1884 
M'^Laren  spinning  {^d.  2)  36  A  vessel,  .containing  a  well- 
closing  lid.  X889  Baden-Powell  Pigsticking  12  A  sporf 
which  draws  so  well  paying  a  visitation  on  to  their  village. 

30.  With  verbal  sbs.,  as  well-building,  -guiding^ 
-joining,  -keeping,  etc. 

The  later  tendency  is  to  employ  ^(7o</  with  the  vbl.  sb., 
and  restrict  well  to  the  gerund. 

0x300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxviii.  91  With  J>i  wele-setting  (L. 
ordiftatione\  lastes  dai.  a  1568  Ascham  Scholem.  i.  (Arb.) 
49  Finding  paine  in  ill  doing,  and  pleasure  in  well  studiyng. 
1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretorie  11.  (1625)  14  Weeting  of  my 
well-deeming.  1600  Fairfax  Tassoww.  xcvi,  Through  my 
well  guiding  is  your  voiage  donne.  1613  .Shaks.  Hen.  VIII, 
III.  ii.  152  Car.  And  euer  may  your  Highnesse  yoake  to- 
gether., my  doing  well.  With  my  well  saying.  1613  J.  , 
Taylor  (Water  P.)  Discov.  by  Sea  C  2b,  A.. large  Ar- 
morie..with  other  Weapons  and  munition,  which  for  good- 
nesse,.  .and  well-keeping,  is  not  second  to  any  Noblemans 
in  England.  1624  Wotton  Elem.  Archil.  1  Well  building 
hath  three  Conditions.  1641  Sanderson  Serm.y  Ad  Aulatn 
xiii.  (1674)  II.  195  In  the  weU-joy[n]ing  consisteth  the  strenth 
of  structure, 

b.  Freq.  with  vbl.  sbs.  followed  by  of. 

ci^^o  Hylton  Scala  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  i.  Ixiii,  Vayne 
gladnes  &  wel  payeng  of  thiselfe.  a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia 
I.  iii.  (1912)  19  The  well  bringing  up  of  the  people.  1596 
Harington  Anat,  Metam.  Aj'ax  Ep.  Lij  b,  Ihe  wel  hand- 
ling of  the  matter.  1623  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Discov.  by 
Sea  B  3  b.  His  goods  are  but  lent  him,  by  him  that  will  one 
day  call  him  to  a  reckoning,  for  the  well  or  ill  disposing  of 
them,  a  1639  W.  Whktv.i.%\  Prototypes  in.  xxxix.  (1640)  17 
The  wel-husbanding  of  abundance.  1655  D.  Dickson  Ps. 
xcii.  4  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  David  IV.  272  One  of  the  parts 
of  the  well-spending  of  the  Sabbath.  1667  Earl  Orrery 
St.  Lett.  (1742)  305  For  the  well  constituting  of  the  said 
corporations.  1668  Dryden  Dram.  Poesie  46  The  copious- 
ness and  well-knitiing  of  the  intrigues  we  have  from  John- 
son. 1690  Child  Disc.  Ti'ade  (i6q8)  158  The  well-making 
of  our  Woollen-Manufactures.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc,  New 
Invent.  119  The  safety  and  well  sailing  of  a  Vessel.  1707 
Mortimer  Husb.  48  In  the  well  draining  ofCornlands  lies 
a  main  advantage.  Ibid.  50  The  well  covering  of  the  Seed 
mu=t  be  of  great  advantage.  1739  Trowell  Treat.  Husb. 
etc.  4  The  well  ploughing  of  the  Land  is  a  very  great  Ad- 
vantage to  all  Seeds  sown.  1766  Complete  Farmer  s.  v. 
Plough^  The  well  going  of  the  plough  wholly  depends  upon 
the  placing  of  this. 

C.  With  gerunds  followed  by  an  object  or  pre- 
position. 

?  1568  in  Pettus  Fodinx  Reg.  (1670)  6t  Rules  and  Ordi- 
nances for  the  well-governing  the  .\ffairs  of  the  Society,  etc 
x6j5  K.  Long  tr.  Barclays  Argents  v.xiy.383  For  the  love 
of  her.. hee  would  not  faile  in  well-looking  to  his  charge. 
1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  T7-av.  138  Because  bf.  .the  wel-seat- 
ing  it. .he  allured  out  of  Babilon  sixe  hundred  thousand 
soules.  1693  G.  St.  Lo  Euglauds  Safety  title-p.,  A  Sure 
Method  for.. Raising  Qualified  Seamen  for  the  well  Man- 
ning Their  Majesties  Fleet  on  any  Occasion.  1699  T. 
CfocKMAN]  ir.  Tuliy's  Offices  135  By  Moderation.. we  mean 
..the  Knowledge  of  Well-timing  whatever  we  do.  1765 
Gale  in  Phil,   Trans*  LV.  Z97   The    well-peopling    the 
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colonies,  and  securing  our  new  acquisitions.  ty66  Complete 
Fanner  %.\.  Lucem^  The  grand  secret  of  well-managing 
a  trading  populous  country.  x%S^  fonliry  Ckron.  II.  351,  2 
The.. all-important  necessity  of  well  matching  the  poultry. 
1890  A.  P.  Morton  tr.  Le  Roux'  Acrobats  ^  Moimtctanks 
168  In  well  calculating  the  strength  of  the  steed. 

31.  With  verbs,  as  well-ally^  -clothe^  -employ ^  etc. 
Now  rare. 

a  1300  E,  E.  Psalter  civ.  5  He  was  mined.. of  his  wite- 
wordhende.  .J>at  he  weleset  {Vulg.  disposuit]  for  Abraham 
sake.  14..  Woe,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  602/22  PersoUc,..io-wc\- 
wone.  1563  Mam  Musculus'  CommonpL  286  b,  Seyng  that 
the  m>-stery  of  the  holy  Trinitye  did  not  well  lyke  with  tliat 
people.  i6ia  Drayton  Foly-olb.  xviJ.  6  That  of  so  great 
Descent,  and  of  so  large  a  Dower,  Might  well-allie  their 
House.  1670  Milton //■/!/.  Brit.  111.  129  Prowlers.. intent 
upon  all  occasions ..  to  pamper  and  well  line  themselves. 
1851  {title)  Robert  Owen's  Journal.  Explanatory  of  the 
Means  to  Well-place  and  Well-feed,  Well-clothe,  Well-lodge, 
Well-employ,  Well-govern,  and  Cordially  unite  the  Popula- 
tions of  the  World. 

32.  Forming  parasynthetic  adjectives  in  -edf  as 
well-anctstored^  -disposiiiorud ^  -eared^  etc. 

Cf.  OE.  zvelwiiiednes. 

1530  Palsgr.  442/2  This  sworde  is  well  backed.  1568 
Grafton  Ckron.  II.  495  Of  bodie  he  was  slender, .  .well 
membred.  and  strongly  made.  1571  Goi.disg  Calvin  on  Ps. 
xviii.  34,  63  He  had  bin  a  well-sinewed  man.  1501  Greene 
Farcw.  Folly  (1617)  14  b,  The  Gentleman  is  well  forehanded 
and  well  foreheaded.  1630  Bp.  Hall  Occas.  Medit.  xlii. 
107  Why  perfectly  limmed ;  not  a  cripple?  Why  well, 
sensed;  not  a  foole?  1671  Woodhead  5/.  Teresa  11.  viL  52 
That  those  that  shall  be  received,  be  thereto  called  by  God, 
and  be  well-dispositioned.  1688  J.  Grubb  Brit.  Heroes  vii, 
Castor  the  flame  of  fiery  steed,  With  wcll-spur'd  boots  took 
down.  1704  Hpfmn  to  Victory  Ix.  41  Old  fenglish  Courage 
scorns  those  trifling  things,  The  Higher  Ground,  the  Well- 
flank'd  Wings.  1804  Mitford  Inquiry  ■yj%  A  well-eared 
poet  will  of  course  avoid  cacophony  in  rimes.  1855  Poultry 
Ckron.  III.  452  Her  eggs  are  well  formed  and  well-shelled. 
1857  GossE  Omphalos  xi.  326  The  formidable  Shark, ..a 
well-toothed  adult.  1891  Harper's  Mag.  July  318/1  The 
well-ancestorcd,  rich,,  .respectability  from  which  she  springs. 
1894  Outing  Sei)t.  427/2  The  five  brace  of  grand,  plump, 
welUplumaged  birds. 

33.  With  adjectives. 

a  1780  Braes  o  Yarrow  vii.  in  Child  Ballads  IV.  165/1 
Nine  well-wight  men  lay  waiting  him.  1797-1803  Jane 
Austen  Northa>tger  Abbey  xxviii,  The  two  girls.. found 
themselves  so  well  sufficient., to  themselves,  that  it  was 
eleven  o'clock . .  before  they  quitted  the  supper-room.  1853 
Taifs  Mag.  XX.  267  Its  accession,  .woufcf  bring  no  well- 
wieldable  strength  with  it.  i^B6  J.Cokbktt  Fall  0/ Asgard 
I.  115  The  charm  of  his  face  were  the  well-open  eyes. 

Well,  obs.  dial.  var.  Fell  v. 

1511  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hasp.,  Canterb.,  Payd . .  for  wcll- 
yngtreys  iii  d.    [See  also  Welling.] 

Well,  obs.  f.  Webl,  Will  sb.  and  v. 

t  Wella,  int.  and  adv.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  wel  U, 
3-4  -wella,  wela,  wele,  (3  w»lU,  waelle,  welle, 
wellen).  [OE.  wel  Id  (see  Well  adv.  and  Lo 
»'»/.),  partly  confused  with  wd  Id  (see  W^vle  int.) 
and  weg  Id  ( Weila).  Cf.  also  OE.  wel  gd,  weo/^df 
glossing  L.  Aeia  and  eu^e  respectively.] 

A.  int.     a.  Well  then.     b.  Ah  !  alas  ! 

Also  followed  by  a  sb.  as  object  =  alas  for . . ,  or  a  clause  = 
alas  that .  , . 

cSSS  Mlvrbd  Boeth.  xxxiv.  §  8  Wella,  men,  wel.  ctooo 
itLFRic  Saints'  Lives  iii.  627  Hwjct  J?a  sc  laicc.  .cwa:3  mid 
wope :  wella  basilius,  jif  5u  sylf  noldest,  nacre J^u  jit  for5- 
faran.  c  x»os  Lay.  3456  Wallan,  dse3,  wela,  deaO,  Pat  |>ume 
nelt  fordemen,  /bid,  7875  Welle  broker  Nennius  pat  jch  ^ 
quic  nabbe. 

B,  As  adv.  or  intensive  prefix  :  Very,  exceed- 
ingly. 

c  iao5  Lav.  5970  Waelle  muchel  wes  ]>a  wop,  )>x  Belin 
^onne  wende.  Ibid.  12805  t'eder  com  be  ohte  mon,  waslla 
wel  wes  he  ibon.  /bid.  29622  Welle  uain  [c  1*75  wele  glad] 
wes  he  \>er  uore.  /bid.  31258  Wellen  henden  wes  J>e  mon 
Osric  ihaten.  13..  £.  E.  Ailit.  P.  B.  831  pe  gestes  gay  & 
ful  glad..  Welawynnely  wlonk.  13..  Caw.  ^Gr.  Knt.  518 
Wela  Wynne  is  J>e  wort  J>at  waxes  Reroute.  Ibid.  2084  Wela 
wyllc  was  ^c  way,  |?er  ^ay  bi  wod  schulden.  a  1400  Wars 
Alex.  1970  Wella  iv.r.  wele]  wide  ware  ^c  wele, ,  .Mijt  J^ou 
J>e  marches  of  Messcdoyne  mayntcnc  f^iselfe. 

Well-aba  sed,  ppl.a.  1879  Huxlev  Hume  ii.  36  The 
offer.. was  particularly  honourable  to*sowell  abused  a  man. 
Well-accepted,  ppL  a.  a  1763  Shenstone  Ess.  Menff 
Manners  Wks.  1768  II.  42  He  had  such  entire  possession  of 
the  hearts  as  well  as  understandings  of  his  friends,  that  he 
could  soon  make  the  most  surprizing  paradoxes  belitved 
and  well-accepted,  t  Well-acco'mpllsbed, /^/.  a.  1588 
Shaks.  £.  L.  L.  II.  i.  56  A  well  accomplisht  youth.  1650 
Wbij>on  Crt.  K.  Jos.  19  A  wel  accomplished  Gentleman. 
179a  A.  Murphy  Ess.  Life  ff  Genius  Johnson  141  At  Mr. 
'J  h rale's  he  saw  a  constant  succession  of  weU-accomplishtd 
vUitors.  i8ai  Scott  Kenilw.  x,  I  know  you  to  be  a  worthy, 
kind,  and  well-accomplished  gentleman.  Well-accoTd- 
t^/ppl.  a.  «58x  Sidney  Def.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  46 The  Liricke, 
..with  his  tuned  Lyre  and  wel  accorded  voycc.  173a  Pope 
Ess.  Man  it.  121  The  lights  and  shades,  whose  welbaccordcd 
strife  Gives  all  the  strength  and  colour  of  our  life.  Wcll- 
accoTdlng,>i//.  11.  1814  Byron  Lara  i.  xx,  Blest  are  the 
early  hearts  and  gentle  hands  That  mingle  there  in  well 
according  bands.  WeU-accoutred,  ///.  a.  1713  Dur- 
ham Phys.'Theol.  iv.  xii.  (1720)  225  When  those  (animals] 
chat  arc  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  are  left  to  their  own 
Discretion  and  Diligence,  but  the  Helpless  well  accouter'd 
and  provided  for.  1881  Brit.  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  41  That  the 
Tridentine  dogma  survives  all  the  determined  and  well- 
accoutred  a-ssaults  made  thereon  goes  without  saying. 
Well-accre-dited,//*/.  a.  1847  Mrs.  Goue  Castles  in  Air 
XXIX,  (1S57)  268  The  subterfuges  which  tarnish  many  a  welU 
accredited  transaction  on  the  turf. 

Well-accn  stomed,  ppL  a.  Much  fre- 
quented by  customers.  Obs,  or  arck. 
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1690,  X761  [see  Accustomed  2].  1736  Entick  Cant.  Tales 
Prol.  I  An  Inn.  .noted  for  its  great  Trade,  or  as  we  say,  a 
welt-accustomed  House.  1880  F.  Peel  Risings  of  Luddites 
y.  24  The  St.  Crispin.,  was  a  well  accustomed  house,  and  the 
inner  doors  were  swinging  to  and  fro  in  the  usual  fashion. 

Well(-)acciuaiiited,  ///.  a. 

fl.   Familiarly  Icnown  (to  others).   Obs. 

iS^S  Jewel  Repl.  Harding  xiv.  509  These  Authorities. . 
be. .wel  acquainted,  and  knowen  vnto  the  World,  1590 
Shaks.  Com.  Err.  iv.  iii.  2  There's  not  a  man  I  meete  but 
doth  salute  me  As  if  I  were  their  well  acquainted  friend. 

2.  Having  a  good  acquaintance  with  ( =  know- 
ledge of)  a  person  or  thing;  familiar  with.  Also 
without  const,  (of  two  or  more  persons). 

1728  Gibber  Provoked  Husb.  i.  i.  7  He  is  a  Man  too  well- 
acquainted  with  the  Female  World  to  be  brought  into  a  high 
Opinion  of  any  one  Woman,  without  some  well-examined 
Proofof  her  Merit.  18^7  Buckle  Civiliz.  I.  xii.  666 
Mounier  was  well  acquainted  with  our  language.  1864 
PusEY /?««?>/ (1876)  31 1  Habakkuk's  hymn  shows  one  well- 
acquainted  with  the  Psalms.  1877  W.  S.  Owj^^^t  Sorcerer 
I.  ballad,  Time  was  when  Love  and  I  were  well  acquainted. 

Well-acted, >//.  a. 

1.  Meritoriously  conducted  or  lived. 

179a  A.  Murphy  £jj.  Life  ^  Genius  Johnson  Zs^  I  boast  no 
knowledge  glean'd  with  toil  and  strife,  That  bright  reward 
of  a  well-acted  life. 

2.  Cleverly  feigned  or  simulated. 

i8ai  Scott  Kenilw.  xxxvi,  *  Alas  I  my  lord,'  said  Varney, 
with  well-acted  passion.  1883  D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  x, 
'My  dear  Malfi*,  said  Mark,  in  well-acted  wonder  and  com- 
miseration, '  what  is  the  matter? ' 

3.  Skilfully  performed  on  the  stage. 

1890  *L.  Falconer*  M/le  /xe  vi,  156  With  far  less 
emotion  than  a  well-acted  play  would  have  excited  in  her. 

Well(.)ada*pted,  ///.  a.  1713  Steele  etc.  Guardian  No. 
64  f  18,  I  am  charmed  with  his  artificial  Expressions  in  well 
adapted  Similes.  1825  J.  Neal  Bro.  Jonathan  II.  164  Her 
gown  was  a  drab  silk.,  of  a  cut  well-adapted  for  the  display 
of  her  fine  shape.  184a  Dickens  Atner.  Notes  iii.  With  a 
rude  eloquence,  well  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  his 
hearers. 

Welladay  (weiad^i-),  int.  {sb,,  V.)  Now  arch. 
SLixddial,  Forms:  6  well  adaye,6-7  wel(-)aday, 
(8  wel-a-day)  ,6  wellada,  7  wel-adaie,  weleaday , 
welady,  welody,  wolliday,  7,  9  well  a-day,  €- 
well-a-day,  welladay.  Also  6,  8-9  Sc.  and  dial. 
wal(l)aday ;  6  wer(e)aday,  9  dial,  werraday. 
[altered  f.  Wbllaway,  by  substitution  of  Day  (or 
Adat),  as  in  wo  worth  the  day^  lackaday.'] 

A.  int.  An  exclamation  expressing  sorrow  or 
lamentation  ;    =  alas  !    Also  with  ah  or  0  prefixed. 

c  1570  W.  Elderton  in  Collect.  B.  L.  Ballads  etc.  (1867)  i 
Well  a  daye,  well  a  daye,  well  a  daye,  woe  is  me.  1570 
Levins  Manip.  196/42  Wel  aday,  heu^  hei.  1591  Spenser 
Virg.  Gnat  417  Ah  (waladay)  there  is  no  end  of  paine. 
159a  Shaks.  Rom.  ft  7^1.  "i-  ii.  37  A  welady  [Q.  »  wera- 
dayj,  hec's  dead,  hee's  dead.  /bid.  iy.\.  15  Oh  weladay 
[Q.  3  wereaday],  that  euer  I  was  borne.  1599  T.  Cut- 
woDE  Caltha  Poet.  (Roxb.)  xxxix,  But  walladay,  he  was 
not  there  aware  of  Cupids  shaft.  x6os  W.  S.  Thomas  Ld. 
Cromwell  iv.  ii.  22  A,  welliday  for  my  Cowe  !  1603  Hol. 
LAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  198  Alas  and  weladay,  what  shall  we 
doe  ?  1648  Herrick  Hesper.,  Mad  Maids  Song  iii.  Alack 
and  welladay  !  165*  C.  B.  Stapvlton  Herodian  xiii.  105 
Then  quire  of  Boys  and  Ladies  sighing  Welody,  With 
Hymns  and  Paeans  making  doleful!  Melody.  1719  D'Ur- 
FEY  Pills  VI.  284  Alack  and  a  welladay.  17..  Gaber. 
lunzie.man  v.  in  Ramsay's  Tead.  Misc.  (1762)  1.  79  She 
clapt  her  hand,  cry'd,  Waladay,  1781  Cowper  Hrpe  428 
Well-a.day,  the  title  page  was  lost !  1798  Coleridge  Anc. 
Mar,  II.  135  [139]  Ah  wel. a-day  I  [later -wtW  a-day  !]  what 
evil  looks  Had  I  from  old  and  young.  X813  Mooke  Two- 
Penny  Post  BagyWi.  35  Thou  know'st  the  time,  too,  well- 
a*day  I  It  takes  to  dance  that  chalk  away.  184a  Barham 
/ngoL  Leg.y  Lay  St.  Cuthbert,  Well  a  day  1  Well  a  day  I 
All  he  can  say  Is  but  just  so  much  trouble  and  time  thrown 
away.  1851  Hawthorne  Twice-told  T.  I.  viii.  154  But, 
welladay,  we  hear  a  shrill  voice  of  affliction.  x888  Sheffield 
Gloss.,  iVerradayf  welladay. 

b.  in  reduplicated  form  wella^  welladay, 
^  1805  G.  McIndoe  Poems  02  The  precious  clay,  Which 
In   the   tomb,  with  tears,   I  laid,  Wella  welladay  !       x8ao 
Keats  Eve  St.  Agnes  xiii,  And  as  she  mutter'd  '  Well-a — 
well-a'day  1 ' 

B.  sb.  The  utterance  of  this  exclamation ; 
lamentation ;  a  lament. 

158a  T.  Watson  Centurie  0/  Love  Ixxxii.  (.A.rb.)  118  At 
last,  though  late,  farewell  olde  wellada.  1597  Beard  Theatre 
Gods  Judgem.  i.  xvi.  57  Their  ioyfuU  song  was  turn'd  to 
mournfuU  cries,  And  all  their  gladnesse  chang  d  to  welladaies. 
1598  Petowe  2nd  Pt.  Hero  ^  Leander  C  iii  b,  This  all  alone 
sad  Ladygan  to  play  Framing  sweet  musick  to  her  welladay. 
x6o8  Shaks.  Per.  iv.  iv.  49  (ist  Qo.)  His  daughters  woe  and 
heauie  welladay.  x8x4  Mrs.  J.  WEST-4//V/<i(/irZar>' II.291 
Her  ears  were  alternately  assailed  by  the  peccavis  of  peni- 
tence and  the  well-a-days  of  love. 

transj.  X593  G.  Harvey  New  Let.  Notable  Cont.  C  2  b, 
Let  him  be  the  Falanta  doivne-didle  of  Ryme,  the  /Jayho- 
haliiday  of  Prose,  the  Walladay  of  new  writers. 

C.  V.  itttr.     To  cry  '  welladay  '.  nonce-use. 
183s  Clare  Rural  Muse  153  The  swains  are  sighing  all, 

and  well-a-daying, 

Well-adju'sted,  ///.  a.  X73S  Thomson  Liberty  n.  330 
The  swelling  mantle's  well-adjusted  flow.  i8a5ScoTT  Ta/ww/. 
xxi,  The  marabout  raised  his  head  gently  from  the  ground, 
..moving    with    a     well-adjusted     precauiion.  WeU- 

adcmed,  ///.  a.  x6i6  Chapman  Odyss.  vii.  239  He.. 
Aduanc't  him  to  a  well-adorned  Throne. 

Well(-)advi'Sed,  ppl.  a,     in  4-5  avised. 

1.  Of  persons :  Prudent,  wary,  cautious,  circum- 
spect. 

In  modem  use  chiefly  predicative,  as  'He  would  be  well- 
advised  to  give  up  the  idea'. 


WELLAGE. 

«•  ^  isWChaucer  Mclib.  ?  2514  A  man  )?at  is  wel  auyscd,  he 
dredi>  his  lest  enemy.  CX430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy 
Soc.)  141  Hooly  Awstyn,  sad  and  wel  avised,  Kneuhe  by 
signes  this  compleynt  was  no  fable,  a  1466  Gregory  Chrofu 
in  Hist.  Coll.  at.  Land.  (Camden)  158  That  Parlyment 
hadde  an  evylle  faryng  ende,  to  shamefully  for  to  be  namyd 
of  any  welavysyd  man. 

p.  X500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xii.  2  Be  je  ane  luvar,  think  50 
nocht  5e  suld  Be  weiU  adwysit  in  gour  gouerning?  1585  T. 
Washington  tr.  Nickolay's  I'oy.  i.  15  b,  A  most  valiant  & 
well  aduised  knight.  1594  Shaks.  Rich  ///,  iv.  iv.  517  Hath 
any  wcll-aduised  friend  proclaym'd  Reward  to  him  that 
brings  the  Traytor  in?  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turkes  (1638) 
288  The  well  aduised  and  valiant  captaine  Kanacontes. 

absol,  1560  Bible  (Genev.)  Prov.  xiii.  10  With  the  wel  ad- 
uised  is  wisedome.     (And  so  x6ii.) 

t  b.  witii  const.    Careful  or  heedful  ^or  that — . 

c  1386  Chaucer  Miller's  T,  398  Be  well  auysed  on  that  ilke 
nyght . .  That  noon  of  vs  ne  .speke  nat  a  word,  c  X400  Master 
0/  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xviii.  Also  \>2X  he  be.. wele 
auysedof  speche.  c  X450  Merlin  iii.  45  Quod  thekynge,  Be 
well  avised  that  ye  knowe  it  is  he.  And  thei  seide,  We 
knowe  verely  it  is  he.  1579-80  North  Plutarch,  Lycurgus 
('595)  57.  To  another  he  put  forth  a  question,  who  was  to  be 
well  aduised  of  his  aunswer. 

t  C.  In  one's  right  mind,  sane.     Obs. 

X588  Shaks.  L.L.L.  v.  ii.  434  And  were  you  well  aduis'd? 
X590  — C(j/H.  Err,  lu  ii.  215  Am  I..  Sleeping  or  waking,  mad 
or  well  aduisde? 

2.  Of  actions,  etc.  :  Based  on  wise  counsel  or 
careful  consideiation. 

a  1470  Harding  Chron.  clxxvi.  vlii.  (1812)  ^14  The  kyng 
ful!  sad,  with  wordes  well  auysed,  Thanked  them  all.  X846 
Mrs.  a.  Marsh  Father  Darcy  U.  viii.  140,  I  hope  I  should 
not  be  found  wanting  either  in  spirit  or  perseverance  to  carry 
out  well-advised  plans.  X850  Grote  Greece  II.  biiv.  VIII. 
203  Construing  their  studied  and  well-advised  silence  into  a 
proof  of  oblivion. 

Hence  Well-advi'sedly  adv, 

1387  Golding  De  JMornay  ix,  (1592)  127  He..seemeth  to 
speake  discreetely  and  weladuisedly.  1648-58  Hexham  h, 
Wel.bedachtelick,  Well-advisedly,  or  Considerately. 

Well(-)aflEected,/'//.  a. 

1.  Favourably  disposed,  inclined  to  be  favourable 
or  friendly  {to  or  towards  a  person  or  thing) ;  sfeCy 
well-disposed  towards  existing  authority,  loyal. 

1563-83  FoxE  A,  4-  M.  150/2  If  any  good  men  were  well 
affected  or  minded  toward  religion.  1609  R.  I.  Nova  Bri- 
tannia title-p..  Nova  Britannia:  Offering  most  Excellent 
fruites  by  Planting  in  Virginia.  Exciting  all  such  as  be  well 
affected  to  further  the  same.  x6ix  Speed  Theat.  Gt.  Brit, 
To  Rdr.,  7"o  the  well-affected  and  favourable  Reader,  1664 
D.  Fleming  in  Extr.  St.  Papers  Friends  \\\.  (1912)  213  Hte 
Lives  in  a  very  well  affected  I'owne,  both  to  the  church  and 
State.  1671  R.  Montagu  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  I.  502  The  Presbyterian,  .party,  .never  were  well- 
affected  to  a  French  alliance.  1746  Bp.  Sherlock  Lei.  10 
June  in  zotk  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm,  App.  i.  291  The  well- 
affected  Clans.  X83S  Lytton  Eug.  Aram  i.  ix,  1  know  you 
are  an  honest  man,  Bunting,  and  well  affected  to  our  family. 
1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  -h^^  Sicily.,  was  unlikely  to  give 
her  further  trouble,  and  that,  not  because  she  was  well- 
affected,  but  simply  because  she  was  exhausted. 

absol.  1643  [Angier]  Lane.  Vail.  Achor  10  Whilest  the 
Siege  lasted  against  Manchester,  the  heavens  held  a  sim- 
pathy  with  the  welbaffected.  1658  Dom.  State  /'apers  360 
The  petitionof  the  well-affected  of  Gateshead.  X779  Arnot 
Hist.  Edin.  i.  vi.  ao6  It  had  been  a  common  practice  of 
government,  to  screen  the  welbaffected  from  the  punish- 
ment of  their  murders. 

2.  Adroitly  assumed  or  simulated. 

X907  National  Church  15  Oct.  277/1  By  this  process  in 
matters  of  religion  the  state  will  have  washed  its  hands  of 
any  responsibility  for  the  moral  character  of  its  citizens— a 
Gallio  in  its  well-affected  impartiality  of  indifference. 

tWell-affextionate,  a.  Obs.  \Ct  next.]  Well  dis- 
posed.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  hi.  iii.  62  Then  each  to  other 
■well  affectionate,  Friendship  professed  with  vnfained  hart. 

Well-aflFectioned,  a.  [Cf.  prec]  «=  Well- 
AFFECTEO  I.  Obs,  OT  arch. 

x6a8  ir.  Mathieu's  Po^verfull  Favorite  127  A  Senatour 
whom  bee  knew  to  bee  a  good  Citizen  and  well  affectioned  to 
Tiberius.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  702  1  hey  were 
obedient  to  the  laws,  and  wcll-affectioned  towards  the  gods. 

Well-a-fine,  adv,  and  int,  Obs,  ty.z,  dial.  [See 
Afi.se  adv.'\ 

A-  adv.  Right  well,  well  indeed  ;  to  good  pur- 
pose, thoroughly. 

ri330  Kyng  of  Tars  780  Icbam  nou  glad  wel  a  fyn,  Mai 
no  mon  blithur  be.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb,  2752  Now  y  knowe 
wel-a-ffyn,  t>y  message  schendeth  me.  C1400  Rom.  Rose 
3690  For  no  man..maye.  .of  ihereysynsbauethe  wyne,  Tyl 
grapes  rype  and  wel  a  fyne  Be  sore  empressid.  c  1400 
Beryn  1393  The  tale  wol  be  ryff  Of  me,  &  of  noon  othir  ;  1 
knowe  rijte  wel  a  fyne.  1573  Tusser  Husb.,  Author's  Life 
xix.  (1878)  210  A  Moone,. .Which  well  a  fine  me  thought 
did  shine.  1746  Exmoor  Scolding  (E-.D-S.)  Bi  Chem  a  laced 
well-a-fine  aready.  xSSa  Jago  L>iai.  Cornw.  309  That's  all 
wella-fine.  x886  IV.  Somerset  IVord'bk.t  IVell.a-^Hef  adv, 
phr.,  very  well;  truly  ;  indeed. 
b.  Altered  to  well  and ^ne, 

c  X400  Camelyn  427  Anon  as  Gamelyn  hadde  eten  wel  and 
fyne.  c  1400  Beryn  303  Fawnus  lete  hym  clatir  &  cry  wel 
&  fyne.  X4..  Guy  Wanv.  (Camb.  MS.)  9086  Gye  lokyd 
theron  wele  and  fyne.  c\^%fi  Lovelich  Merlin  6860  Thb 
knowen  5e  alle  wel  and  fyn. 
B.  int.  (Seequot.  18S0.) 

1880  E,  Cornw.  Gloss.,  Well-a-fyne^  a  common  interjec- 
tion, meaning  '  it's  all  very  well '.  189a  '  Q  '  Three  ShipsVi. 
33  WelUa-fine  !  What  a  teasin'  armful  is  woman,  afore  the 
first-born  comes  ! 

t  Wellage.  Obs,  rar^.  In  quot.  welleage. 
[f.  ^VELL  j^.l  +  -AGE  (denoting  a  material).]  (See 
quot.  &nd  press- ware  s.  v.  Pbess  sb,^  16,) 

x6ia  Sturtevant  Metallica  93  Welleage  is  a  kind  of  Press- 
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ware  for  the  speedy  making  of  Wells,  farre  cheaper  then  the 
rounds,  which  are  made  of  Brick  to  keepe  the  earth  from 
falling  dowiie. 

t  Well-aged,  a,  Obs,  Advanced  in  years,  of  a 
good  age. 

c  1470  AsHBY  Active  Policy  S15  Loke  that  j'oure  counseil 
be  rather  ^odly  set,  Wele  aged,  of  goodc  disposicion.  1535 
CovERDALS  JcsK  xiii.  1  Thou  art  olde  &  well  aged,  a  1568 
AscH\M  Scfu>lem,  il  (Arb.)  141  The  Latin  long,  concernmg 
any  part  of  purenesse  of  it,  ..did  not  endure  moch  longer, 
than  is  the  hfe  of  a  well  aged  man. 

Well-aimed,  Ppi.  a. 

1598  Chafmas  fiiSd  XI.  99  Airides  with  his  wel-aimde 
lance  smote  Isus  on  the  brest.  1606  —  GtntL  Usher  i.  i, 
You  come  not  neere  him,  but  discharge  aloofe  Your  wounding 
Pistoll,  or  well  aymed  Dart.  1667  Miltos  P.  L.  ix.  173, 
I  reck  not,  so  it  Ught  well  aim'd.  x7as  Pope  Odyss.  xxi.  4 
Who  now  can  bend  Ulysses'  bow,  and  wing  The  well- 
atm'd  arrow  thro'  the  distant  ring.  18x9  Scott  Ivanfwe 
xliii,  The  wearied  horse  of  I  vanhoe,  and  its  no  less  exhausted 
rider,  went  down . .  before  the  well-aimed  lance  and  vigorous 
steed  ofthc  Templar.  1867  Augusta  Wilson  l^ashtixxv.  He 
retreated  before  a  well-aimed  blow.  x868  G.  V.  Cox  Recoil, 
Oxford  206  A  well-aimed  orange, . .  thrown  from  the  gallery, 
struck  him  forcibly  on  the  face. 

t  Well- aired,  ^  [f.  Air  j^J.]  Having  a  sweet 
breath.   Obs, 

1505  in  Mem,  Hen.,  Vl[  (Rolls)  233  The  said  queen  is  like 
for  to  be  of  a  sweet  savour  and  well  eyre  J. 

'WeU(-)aired,  ppL  a. 

1.  Thoroughly  ventilated  ;  favoured  with  good  air. 
1818  Scott  Hrt,  MidL  Note  3  The  situation  in  the  centre 

of  the  High  Street  rendered  it  [the  Tolbooth]  so  particularly 
well-aired,  that  when  the  plague  laid  waste  the  city  in  1645, 
it  affected  none  within  these  melancholy  precincts.  1843 
R.  J.  Graves  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  v.  62  The  bed-room  of  a 
patient  labouring  under  fever  should  be  well-aired.  1871 
Napheys  Prev.  <V  Cure  Dis.  1.  u  47  Well-aired  locality. 

2.  Damp-freed  by  exposure  to  air  or  heat. 

1848  Mrs.  Gaskkll  Mary  Barton  xxxi,  She.. went  on  to 
assure  Mary  the  bed  was  well  aired. 

Well-aJli-ed,/*//.  a.  1603SHAKS,  Meas./orM.m,  ii.  109 
The  vice  is  of  a  great  kindred ;  it  is  well  allied.  1631  [see 
Well  aiv.  28].  Well-ally*,  v.  trans.  x6ia  Dkavton 
Poly-ol&.  xvii.  6  A  Nymph.. Tnat  of  so  great  Descent,  and 
of  so  large  a  Dower,  Might  welUallie  their  House. 

Well-aneaT,  int.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  [app. 
altered  f,  Wbllawat  by  substitution  of  Ankar.] 
Alas !  alack-a-day ! 

z6oo  Look  about  you  \i.  Bib,  Now  well  a  neere  that  ere  I 
lia'd  to  see,  Such  patience  and  so  much  impiety.  x6o8 
Shaks.  Per.  in.  Prol.  51  The  Lady  shreekes,  and  wel-a- 
neare,  Do's  fall  in  trauayle  with  her  feare.  1640  J.  D.  Knave 
in  Grain  in.  L  G  2,  Wherefore  was  it  ?  well  a  neare.  1677 
W.  NicoLSOS  in  Trans.  R.  .^oc.  Lit.  (1870)  Ser.  11  IX.  322 
IVellaneer,  well  away,  alack-a-day.  1787  Grose  Prov. 
Gloss.,  Wellaneer.  Alas.  N.  a  1836  in  'S.  Gilpin  ' /*tf/. 
Poetry  Cumb.  (1875)  207  Bit,  wellenecr  !  when  he  sud  tean 
bis  kiss,. .  Hur  elbow  rease  an*  barr'd  him  fra  his  bliss. 

So  Well- anea Ting,  in  same  sense. 

1683  G.  M[eriton]  Yorks.  Dial.  4  Wellancerin,  well- 
aneerin,  run  fast  run,  Hye  thee  Hobb,  and  bid  my  Mawgh 
Kerry  come.  Ibid,  7  Ey  wallaneerin,  wilta  gang  and  see. 
iToj  Thoresbv  Let.  to  Ray,  IVellaneeringf  alas. 

Wen-anaea'led,///.  a.  1831  Brewster  Optics  xxi.  184 
Thin  plates  of  well-annealed  flint  glass.  1854  Pereira*s 
Polarized  Li^ht  (ed.  2)  139  A  welt-annealed  piece  of  glass,  all 
of  whose  parts  possess  equal  elasticity,  is  a  single  refractor. 
Well-aaoi-nted,  ppl.a.  1746  Francis  tr.  Hor.  Sat.  11.  v. 
142  Upon  his  naked  back  Her  heir  sustain'd  the  welU 
anointed  pack  \cad<wer  unctum  oleo  largo\.  x86o  Geo. 
Eliot  Mill  on  Fl.  i.  ix,  Mr.  Rappit,  the  hairdresser,  with 
his  well-anointed  coronal  locks  tending  wavily  upward. 

Well(-)apai'd,  ppi.  a,  Obs.  exc.  ank. 
Heartily  pleased  or  satisfied, 

13 , .  K.A  lis.  2031  Darie  was  wel  apaied  Of  that  Archelaus 
haveth  ysaide.  ^1350  IVill.  Palerne  1314  Whanne  J>em. 
perour  it  wist,  he  was  wel  apayed.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B. 
VI.  198  And  eche  pore  man  [was]  wel  apayed  to  haue  pesen 
for  his  huyre.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  111.  383  He  cowrie 
feyne  hym  gracious  and  wel  apaied  when  he  were  wrooj),  and 
wroo)>  when  he  were  wel  apayed.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur 
xviii.  xxiii.  767,  I  am  wel  apayed,  said  sir  Gareth,  that 
I  may  knowe  him.  c  1500  H.  Meowall  Fnlgens  9f  Lucres 
E  iv  b,  Be  she  wroth  or  wsll  a  payde.  1576  Knewstub  Ci?//////., 
Serm.  Qab,  There  is  good  cause,  not  only  to  be  content, 
but  also  well  appaide  with  it.  1590  Spenser  F,  Q.  hi.  ii.  47 
She  therewith  well  apayd,  The  drunken  lampe  downe  in  the 
oyle  did  steepe.  161  x  R.  Fentom  Treat.  Usury  To  Rdr.  3, 
I  shall  thinke  my  selfe  well  apaid,  if  I  can  cause  them  but  to 
feele  those  wounds.  1643  Trapp  Comm.  Gen.  xxiv.  47  He 
*oyeth  over  her  with  singing,  as  wel-apaid  of  his  choyce. 
x8s5  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  IV.  Eng-.,  lYell-apaid,  appeased  j 
satisfied.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  in.  II,  32  'Or  all  is 
nought  Whereof  I  think,'  at  last  a  wanderer  said,  '  Or  of  my 
tale  shall  ye  be  well  apaid '. 

Hence  t  Well-apal'dne»s.     Obs, 

1633  [D.  Rogers]  Treat,  Sacr.  i.  190  This  complacence 
and  well  apaiednesse  of  heart. 

■Well'^-)appa*relled,  ///.  a. 

i53oPALsr;R.  329/1  Well  apparayled  or  well  decked,^(»r- 
rier.  1576  R,  Peterson  G.  delta  Casa's  Galatea  18, 1  would 
haue  euery  man  well  appareled,  meete  for  his  age  and  call- 
w§-  '59?  Shaks.  Rom.  ^  Jul.  i.  ii.  27  When  well  appar- 
reld  April  on  the  heele  Of  limping  Winter  treads.  x8ai 
Lamb  Elia  Ser.  i.  All  FocCs  Day,  The  goodly  ornature  of 
well-apparelled  speech.  x86o  Longf.  IVayside  Inn.  K.  Ola/ 
XIV.  ix.  Never,  while  they  cruised  and  quarrelled,  Old  King 
Gorm,  or  BIue-Tooth  Harald,  Owned  a  ship  so  well  appa- 
relled. 

Well-appli-ed, ///.  a. 

01586  SioMEV  ^rca<//aiii.  xviii.  (1912)463  By  the  diligent 
care  of  friends  and  well  applied  cunning  of  surgeons. 
x6a$  K.  Long  tr.  Barclay's  Argents  i.  ii.  5  Timoclea,  with 
well-applyed  language,  began  to  question  Tier  Guest.  1764 
DooSLEY  in  Shenstone's  IVks.  (1768)  II.  317  A  stone  seat. . 
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with  this  well^ipplied  inscription.  T76S-74  Tucker  Li.  Nat. 
(1834)  I.  646  A  discreet  and  well-apphed  industry  in  the 
service  of  mankind.  184a  Lover  //am/y  Andy  vi,  Giving 
him  a  hearty  cuff  on  tlie  ear,  which  would  have  knocked 
him  down,  only  that  Oonah  kept  him  up  by  an  equally  well 
applied  box  on  the  other. 

Well-appoi-nted,  ///.  a.  Properly  equipped 
or  fitted  out. 

1530  Palsgr.  844/1  Well  apoynted,  hien  a  poynt.  1535 
CovERDALE  Jer.  vL  22  They  ride  vpon  horses  wel  apointed 
to  y*  batell  agaynst  the.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  i.  i.  190 
The  gentle  Arch-bishop  of  Yorke  is  vp,  With  well-appointed 
Powres.  c  1600  Dravton  Mis.  Marg.  clxxviii,  Ten  thousand 
valient  well-appointed  men.  1656  Cowley  Pindar.  Odes, 
Brutus  iv.  One  would  have  thought  t*  had  heard  the  morn- 
ing crow,  Or  seen  her  well-appointed  Star  Come  marching 
up  the  Eastern  Hill  afar.  X784  Cowper  Tiroc.  676  In  him 
thy  welUappointed  proxy  see.  .Arm'd  for  a  work  too  difficult 
for  thee.  1807  Wordsw.  White  Doe  699  Nor  wanted  at 
this  time  rich  store  Of  well-apjjointed  chivalry.  1835  Court 
Mag.  VI.  166/2  The  well-appointed  silk,  waterproof,  ivory- 
handled,  umbrella  of  his  friend.  1864  *  Annib  Thomas'  D. 
Donne  I.  ii.  29  She  saw  that  he  had  good  horses  and  a  well- 
appointed  mail-phaeton.  1889  G.  Findlay  Eng,  Railway  3 
A  well-appointed  hotel. 

Hence  Well-appoi*iitednes8. 

x68o  H.  More  Apocal.  Apoc.  82  They  have  Breast-plates 
of  Iron,  which  shows  the  courage  of  these  Saracens,  and  their 
well-appointedness  for  War.  1890  H.  James  Tragic  Muse 
xxvi,  He  remembered  too.  .her  actual  smartness,  as  London 
people  would  call  it,  her  well-appointedness. 

Well-appro  ved,///.  a. 

X590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  x.  65  Henglst  and  Horsus,  well 
approu'd  in  warre.  1596  Shaks.  Tarn.  Shr,  i.  i.  7  My 
trustie  seruant  well  approu'd  in  all.  c  x6ii  Chapman  Iliad 
XVII.  437  He  cald  to  friend,  these  well-approu'd  supplies; 
Th'  Aiaces,  and  the  Spartan  king.  X684  Bunvan  Pilgr.  11. 
(1900)  212  There  dwelt  also  not  far  from  thence  one  Mr. 
Skill,  an  antient  and  well  approved  Physician. 

Weil-a*rgued,///.  a.  X708  J.  Philips  Cyder  11.  20  With 
winning  Rhetoric  and  well-argu'd  Law. 

Well-armed,  ppL  a, 

1.  Adequately  armed  for  war  or  combat.  Also 
transf.  ZL.Ti6.Jig, 

ci^aSt.Christophert^2'\^S.  Eng.Leg.  275  Wel  I-armede 
heo  wenden  forth.  13. .  K.  Alis.  2582  Faire  chevalry  him 
cam  fro  Mede,  Wel  y-armed,  on  heygh  stede,  1340  Ayenb. 
170  JJet  ^e  man  by  wel  y-armed  uor  to  ouercome  parfitliche 
zenne.  ci^as  Wyntoun  Cron.  viii.  clxxix.  6723  His  hors 
Weill  armj't  wes.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xxvi.  469  A 
thowsand  shall  I  assay,  and  mo,  well  armed  ilkon.  X59S 
Shaks.  Rom.  <$■  7^1. 1. 1.  216  In  strong  proofe  of  chastity 
well-arm'd;  1605  —  Lear  in.  vii.  20,  1635-56  Cowley 
Davideis  iv.  699  A  vast,  well-arm'd  and  glittering  Host. 
X79X  CowpER  Iliad  IX.  96  Forth  rush'd  the  guard  well- 
armed.  X875  HiGGiNSON  Hist.  U.  S.  XV.  133  The  Indians' 
arrows  did  not  put  them  on  an  equality  with  the  well-armed 
Englishmen.  1901  N.Amer,  Rev.  Feb.  206  Create  a  regular 
and  well  disciplined  army,  and  secure  a  well-armed  di- 
plomacy, 

2.  Furnished  with  a  powerful  armature. 

X83J  Brewster  Nat.  Magic  xi.  273  A  strong  and  well- 
armed  loadstone. 

Well-aTnioured,  a.  1868  Morris  Earthly  Par.  I.  n. 
578  The  King's  brave  well-armoured  folk. 

Well-arra-nged,///.  a, 

X798  Sophia  Lee  Caw/^r^.  T.,  Young  Lady's  7*.  II.  377 
Dr.  Dalton  listened,  in  mute  astonishment,  to  this  well- 
arranged,  extravagant  plan.  x8a3  Scott  Quentin  D.  xxvii, 
A  well-arranged  and  handsomely  trimmed  beard.  184* 
Dickens  Anier.  Notes  ix,  A  well-arranged  public  library  of 
some  ten  thousand  volumes.  X90S  Athenaeum  7  Oct.  469/3 
A  good  deal  of  interesting  and  well-arranged  information 
will  be  found  in  the  sections  which  come  before  the  main 
list  of  biographies. 

Well(-)arrayed,  ppl-  a. 

la  1366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  4J2  Al  to  selde  iwys  Is  ony 
pouere  man  wel  fedde  Or  wel  araied.  c  1374  —  Troylus  11. 
680  And  also  blisful  Venus  wel  arayed  Sat  in  hire  seuenthe 
hous  of  hcuene  \>o.  X387  Trevisa  HigdenVll.  359,  I  and 
\>ow  be  here  allone,  iliche  wel  i-horsed,  and  i-wepened,  iliche 
wel  arrayed.  cx^2S  Wvntoun  Cron.  ix.  xxv.  2826  WiJ»  a 
nobyll  company  Weil  arayit  and  dantely.  1470-85  Malobv 
Arthur  i.  x.  49  The  two  kyngcs  were  come  ouer  the  see 
with  thre  honderd  kny3tes  wel  arayed  both  for  the  pees  and 
for  the  werre.  1605  R.  F.  Dedekind's  Sch.Slovenrie  (1904) 
16  At  length,  when  thou  art  well  araide,  let  both  thy  hose 
hang  downe  About  thy  heeles.  174a  Young  Nt.  Th,  11.  234 
Ye  well-array'd  !  Ye  lilies  of  our  land  1  Ye  lilies  male  I 
who  neither  toil,  nor  spin, 

tWell-aTtea,  a.  Obs.  Artistically  wrought.  cx6xx 
Chapman  Iliad  x\in,  356,  I  made  A  number  of  well-arted 
things;  round  bracelets,  buttons  braue.  WeU-asseTted, 
ppl.  a.  x8ia  Byron  Ch.  Har.  1.  xc,  Not  all  the  marvels  of 
Barossa's  fight, . .  Have  won  for  Spain  her  well  asserted  righL 
Well-assoTted,///.  rt.  i79oBuRKE^r.^«/.  (ed.2)i5The 
rich  variety  to  be  found  in  theivell-assorted  warehouses  of  the 
dissenting  congregations.  1836  A.  CoyisE. Physiol.  Digestion 
(ed.  2)  302The  after-dinner  small-talk  of  a  well-assorted  circle. 
Well-assured,  ppl.  a.  1475  Caxton  Jason  78  During 
which  time  he  helde  him  wel  assured  in  his  palais.  1898 
Wcstm,  Gaz.  16  Sept.  8/3 1  f  they  do  not  go  out  to  well-assured 
situations  they  go  to  hunger,  want,  disease,  and  possibly 
death  in  a  country  which  is  wild  and  disappointing.  x8g9 
Crockett  ICit  Kennedy  x\x.  131  With  well-assured  hearts 
the  pair  made  themselves  ready  for  what  remained  to  be 
done.  Well-attempered,///,  a.  1845  Neale  Seaion, 
Poems  (1864)  9  Vain  the  trust  in  lance  and  mail  And  well- 
attemper'd  sword.  x8sa  Tennvson  Ode  Wellington  74  A 
man  of  well-attemper 'd  frame,  1866  Felton  Anc,  i^-  Mod. 
Cr.  \.  II.  ix.  442  The  soft  and  well-attempered  air  of  spring. 
WeU-attendiasf,  ppl.  a.  X7a5  Pops  Odyss.  iii,  18  She., 
admonish'd  thus  nis  well-attending  mind. 

Well-attested,  ppl.  a. 

1667  Glanvill  Consid.  Witches  etc.  5  Standing  publick 
Records  have  been  kept  of  these  well  attested  Relations. 
X756  BuBKE  Vind,  Nat.  Soc.  26  Other  well-known  and  well- 
attested  ones  [sc,  slaughters].     1774  E.  Long  Jamaice^  III. 
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874  There  are  well-attested  instances  in  Jamaica  of  the 
voracity  of  the  alligator.  1857  Geo.  Eliot  A'^i.  (1884)36  The 
well-attested  facts  of  his  life.  1871  Napheys  Prev.  <5-  Cure 
Dis.  I.  i.  45  A  well-attested  case  of  longevity. 

Well-atti-red,  ///.  a,  poet. 

+ 1.  Properly  equipped  or  furnished.  Obs, 

13..  SirOrfeo  158  (Sisam)  He..brou3t  me  to  his  palays, 
Wele  atird  in  ich  ways. 

2.  Richly  arrayed. 

1637  Milton  Lycidas  146  The  Musk-rose,  and  the  well- 
attir'd  Woodbine.  1791  Cowper  liioii  xviii.  473  Charis, 
Vulcan's  well-attired  spouse.  * 

Well-authenticated,  ppl.  a. 

1786  Polwhele  tr.  Theocritns,  etc.  (1792)  II.  212  Amidst 
the  legends  of  superstition,  it  is  in  vain  we  search  "for  well- 
authenticated  truths.  i8ao  W.  Irving  Sk.  Bk.,  Spectre 
Bridegroom,  Events  of  the  kind  are  extremely  common  in 
Germany,  as  many  well  authenticated  histories  bear  witness. 
X879  Lubbock  Sci.  Led.  v.  1 67,  1  have  endeavoured  to  select 
only  those  arguments  which  rest  on  well-authenticated  facts. 

Well-aviaed:  see  Well-advised. 

Wellaway  (we'law^i*),  int,  and  sb.  Now 
arch.  Forms  :  a.  we;  Ifi  wes,  wei  Ii  wei  (2  wi 
Ii  wei),  3  -wsBilawfiBi,  3-4  weilawei,  3-5  -wai 
(6  Sc,  -wa),  4-5  weilawey,  3-5  -way,  5-6  weill- 
away  (5  -weye),  4-5  weylaway  (5  weyle-away, 
-awey)  ;  4-5  weylowey  (weyllo-),  weyloway, 

5  weilowey,  -waie ;  4-5  weile-,  weyleway. 
^,  3-4  -wailawai,  3-5  -way;  3-4  waile-wai,  4 
-way,  5  -wey  (3-4  wailwai),  4-5  wailoway,  6 
waile  a  way ;  3-5  wayla-,  4-5  wayle-,  waylo- 
way.  7.  3-4  walaw^ai,  4-5  -waie,  walewai(e  ; 
3-5  (9)  walaway,  4-5  -waye,  -wey(e,  4  wale- 
(a)way,  woleway  ;  4-5  walo(w}way ;  Sc.  6-7 
walla-,  6  wallo-,  7  waUouway,  8  walaways,  9 
wally-wae.  8.  3  welawei,  5  -weie,  4-5  -wey,  4 
-weye ;  4-7  welaway,  4-6- waye,  5  -waie,whela-, 
weloway ;  4-5  well-,  wells  awey,  5  well  y  weye, 
5-6  well-,  6  welle  awaye;  5-7  (9)  wellaway 
(well-away,  well-a-way) ;  Sc,  6  welloway,  9 
wellawa,  8-9  williwa  (9  will  a  waes).  €.  4-5 
weleawey,  4-6  -away,  6  Sc,  weiU  away,  6-7 
wealaway,  weale  away,  [OE.  weg  Id  weg,  wei 
hi  wei,  an  alteration  of  W  Id  wd  (see  Wellawo), 
by  substitution  of  the  OScand.  interjection  *wei 
(ON,  and  IctLvei;  see  Weila)  for  OE.wd.  The 
later  forms  are  partly  normal  phonetic  develop- 
ments, partly  the  result  of  contamination  with  forms 
representing  OE.  wd  Id  wd,  and  partly  due  to  the 
first  element  being  identified  with,  or  replaced  by, 
wel,  wele  Well  adv,  (cf.  Wella).] 

A.  inl.  An  exclamation  of  sorrow  or  lamenta- 
tion.    (Cf.  Welladay,  -anear,  -a-wjks.) 

Formerly  often  in  phr.  to  sing  wellaway,  my  {his,  etc.) 
song  is  ivellaway. 

a.  c888  i^LFRED  Boeth.  xxxv.  §  7  Weilawei  [Bodl.  wila 
wei],  c  1000  Lambeth  Ps.  xxxix.  16  Qui  dicunt  tnihi  eiige 
euge,  pa  i>e  cweSa^^  me  wejla  weg  vel  wala  wa  vel  eala 
eala.  ciao^LAV.  17918  \Va;ilaw£ei,  waeilawaei,.  .muchel  is 
J>a  sor5e  J)e  isi^en  is  to  londe.  a  ixx^Ancr.  R.  64  Weilawei, 
min  eie  haue3  irobbed  al  mine  soule.  1*97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls) 
8193  De  mount  scabiouse  was  aslawe,  weilaway.  ^1330 
R.  Brunne  Chron.  /fac^  (Rolls)  12238  BisJde  J^e  toumbe  pis 
womman  lay,  &  often  cried  *  wc^  la  way  ! '  c  13B6  Chaucer 
Reeve's  T.  152  lohn..gan  to  crie :  harrow  and  weylaway. 
i4i3-ao  LvDG.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  ^392  For  now  her  trust  of 
kny^thod  was  away,  Her  wor^i  men  slayen,  weillaway  ! 
<rx44o  Ps.  Penit,  (1894)  29  Defautes  fele  that  me  deface, 
Maketh  me  synge  weylawey. 

p.    a  1250  Oxul  <y  N.  220  pu  singist  anijht  and  nojt  adai 

6  al  J>i  song  is  wailawai  \yesus  MS,  waylaway].  ^11300 
Cursor  M.  8669  Bot  wailawai  I  it  sua  bitide.  Mi  felaw 
smord  hir  barn  in  bedd.  CX400  Gamelyn  197  (Harl.  MS.) 
And  J>cr  he  herd  a  Frankeleyn  wayloway  syng.  1513  Brad- 
SHAW  St.  Werburge  11.  1614  Women  and  children  cried  *out 
and  waile«a«way '. 

y.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9056  Has  J>ou,  coth  |>ai,  Jii  tau  renaid  ? 
Yaa,  soth  haf  i,  walawai !  he  said.  13..  Gosp.  Nicod.  1314 
(Sion  MS.)  For  come  he  here,  I  haue  greete  drede  we  sal  say 
waloway.  1340  Hampole  Pr,  Consc.  2434  pan  sal  walaway 
be  J^i  sang,  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  v.  36  Now,  alas,  and 
walo-way  !  c  1480  Henrvson  Fox  ff  IP'o//' 155  Now,  quod 
the  Foxe,  allace  and  wallaway  I  a  1^68  in  Bannatyne  MS. 
(Hunter,  Club)  378  Now,  wailoway,  is  thair  no  help?  17*4 
Ramsav  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1775)  L  136  Walaways  !  I  dow  to  do  ! 

6,  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  408  Louerd,  wultusmiten?..  Welawei ! 
J?u  meiht  wel.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.Synne  11214  'Wel- 
aweye  '  t»ey  cry  and  sey.  c  1374  Chaucer  vJw^/.  !f  Arc.  338 
But  welawaye,  to  far  ben  thei  to  fccche.  14.  •  Pol.  Rel.  ff  L. 
Poems  (iqo2)  125/63  Therfore  my  song  is  well-y-weyl  ^1440 
/'d!r^tf«£>/'^64g7Hyssongewasnotbutwellawaye.  is  ..Adam 
Belst.  99  in  Child  Ballads  (1888)  IlL  27  Alas  that  euer  I se 
this  daye!..Alas  and  welawaye.  1553  Bradford  Serm. 
Repentance  (1574)  E  v,  But  alas  and  webway..Gods 
anger.. hath  taken  him  away  by  death.  1581  J.  Bell 
Haddon's  Anszv.  Osor.  410  Wellaway  surely  may  Purgatory 
sing,  if  it  have  no  better  Proctour  to  uphold  it,  then  Luther. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  11.  viii.  46  Harrow  and  well  away  [ed. 
1609  weal-awayl.  x6s7  W.  Rand  tr.  Gassendi's  Life  Peiresc 
It.  139  Alas  and  well  away.  1818  Scoit  Rob  Roy  xxxii, 
There  is  not  a  farmer  but  shall  sing  well-a-wa  over  a  burnt 
barnyard  and  an  empty  byre.  i8ao  [A.  Sutherland]  St, 
Kathleen  IV.  116  Will  a  waes,  man,  but  ye  hae  a  lang 
account  to  sattle.  1878  A.  Marv  F.  Robinson  Handful 
Honeysuckle  80  Alas,  and  Wellaway  I 

f.  13. .  K.  Alis.  4481  (Laud  MS.)  For  Oxeatre &  Damadas 
He  grade  weleaway  &  alias,  c  141a  Hocclevb  De  Reg. 
Princ.  (Roxb.)  1958  But  weleaway  !  so  is  myne  hert  wo. 
1426  AuDELAV  Poems  10  In  hunger,  in  cold,  in  thurst,  wele- 
away I  Afftyr  here  almes  ay  waytyng.    c  1495  The  EpitaJ'e 
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etc.  in  Skelton's  jrks.  (1S43)  II.  391  Alas  for  sorowe  there- 
fore !  Oute  and  weleway.  c  1530  Hyckcscor^ier  549  We  all 
may  say  weleaway  For  synne  that  is  now-adaye.  1580  H. 
GiFFOKD  Gillojltnvers  (1875)  loi  Her  song  was  woe,  and 
weale  away.  1616  W.  Browse  Brit.  Past,  11,  i.  13  Alas  and 
weaie  away,  since  now  I  stand  In  such  a  plight. 
b.  with  so  ox  full  prefixed. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  15366-7  He  mai  sai  walawai  Full  walwa 
Iran  inai  he  sing.  Ibid.  22703  pis  midelerth,  ful  wail  wai 
\Edinb.  ful  wailewai,  Trin.  so  wayleway],  Al  to  noght  sal 
brin  awau  c  1369  Chaucer  Bk.  DucJtesse  729  Phyllis  also 
for  Demopbon  Henge  hit  selfe,  so  weylaway.  C1440  York 
Myst.  vi.  24  For  %'s  is  wrought,  so  welaway,  Doole  endu- 
rand  nyghte  and  day.  1513  Douglas  Aineis  vi.  i.  52  Quhair- 
in  h-  porturit  als,  full  welloway,  The  luif  abhominable  of 
queue  Pasyphe. 

o.  followed  by  that  and  clause,  expressing  the 
ground  or  subject  of  lament,  fAlso  with  what 
=  how ! 

f  I200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  183  A  weilewei,  J>u  fule  hold,  I>at 
ich  aucre  was  to  J>e  iteled.  c  IS05  Lav.  8031  Wseila  wjei 
waeila  waei  t>aet  he  is  tms  i-faren  awcci.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
"7575  Walawai  quat  bai  war  blind.  c  1330  Artk.  <v  MerL 
6801  (Kolbing)  Quap  king  Angvisaunt :  Woleway,  pat 
ich  euer  hot  pis  day.  1390  Gower  Conf.  III.  2S6  Helas, 
mi  Soster,  waileway,  That  evere  I  sih  this  ilke  day  !  c  1440 
York  Myst.  xxxii.  309  So  wala  way  pat  euere  I  was  in  witte 
or  wille  pat  tristy  trewe  for  to  be-traye.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q. 
V.  i.  15  Ah  woe  is  me,  and  well  away  (quoth  hee) ..  That  euer 
I  this  dismall  day  did  see. 

+  d.  Followed  by  a  sb.  =  alas  for  ,  „  woe 
worth  .  .  .     Also  with  to  or_/^r  +  sb.  Obs. 

a  1300  A'.  Horn  956  Walawai  ^e  stunde  !  Wailaway  J>e 
while  !  13. .  Guy  JKarzu.  (1891)400  Wayle-way  |»atstounde. 
C1374  Chaucer  Troylus  \\\.  1078  Alias  t>i  wyle  Serueth  of 
nought,  so  weUawey  t>e  while.  Ibid,  1695  But  cruel  day,  so 
wel-awey  J>cstounde,  Ganforto  aproche.  ^  1400  Emare  812 
He  wepte  and  sayde,  Welle-a-wey,  For  my  sone  so  dere  ! 
a  1400-50  lyars  AUx.  4564  Wailaway  to  wriches,  &  wa  is 
30W  in  erthe.  c  1440  York  Myst.  vj.  93  Sa  welaway  for  harde 
peyne.  1579  Spenser  Sheph,  Cat.  Sept.  58  Wel-away  the 
while  I  was  so  fonde. 

B.  sb.  L  The  utterance  of  this  exclamation. 
Henc^,  lamentation,  a  lament. 

a  zioo  IC.  Horn  1478  (Camb.)  He  makcde  Rymenhilde  lay, 
&  heo  makcde  walaway.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  24352  Bot  quen 
i  rax-.ild  vp  in  rage,  I  ne  wist  bot  wail  wai  [Coit.  walaway, 
Edinb.  walewai],  c  1450  Cov.  Myst.y  Cain  ^  Abel  193  Now 
wyl  I  go  wciide  my  way  With  sore  sycng  and  wel  away. 
iSSa  Lyndesav  Monarche  5474  With  Iiwde  allace  and 
welaway.  1553  Bradford  Srrm.  Repent.  (1574)  To  Rdr. 
B  ij  b,  Then  was  weale  away,  mourning  and  woe.  16.. 
J.  D.  Mare  of  CoUingtoun  in  Watson's  Collect.  Sc.  Poems 
(1706)  1. 42  With  mony  a  Shout  and  Wailaway.  i8ao  Keats 
Isabella  Ixi,  Spirits  of  grief,  sing  not  your  '  Well-a-way  ! ' 
For  Isabel,  sweet  Isabel,  will  die.  iSaj  Galt  Entail  II. 
160,  I  wish  that  I  was  dead,  but  I'm  no  Rke  to  dee,  as  Jenny 
says  in  ber  wally-wac  about  her  father's  cow  and  auld  Robin 
Gray.  1884  Woolser  SHenus  22  Syrinx  he  saw.  .plunge  in 
thi;  stream  And  her  young  spirit  pass  into  the  reeds  That 
ROW  were  whispering  her  sad  well-away. 
b.  trans/,     A  cau^  of  lamentation. 

1593  G.  Harvey  New  Let.  Notable  Cont.  Ash,  Who 
bonoureth  not.,  the  very  name  of  the  renowned  Lcpanto:.. 
the  Hallcluia  of  Christen  do  me,  &  the  Welaway  of  Turky  ? 

+  2,  Sorrow,  distress,  misery,  woe.    Obs. 

1303  R.  Brunne  HandL  Synne  11223  So,  betw>-xe  faU 
and  coueytous,  ys  welaweye  bro^t  to  bous.  <ri37S  Cursor 
M.  22472  (Fairf.)  Quar-to  sulde  we  be  borne  to-day  &  se 
bot  sorou  &  waleway.  1377  Langl.  P,  PI.  B.  xviii,  227 
Wote  no  wighie-.what  is  witterly  wel  til  wcyllowey  hym 
leche.  Z40>  Fr,  Daiu  Topias  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  112 
Tiiou  shalt  have  the  weleaway  of  Gelboth  hilles,  the  sorowe 
of  Sodome,  and  al  sinful  citeis.  1597  Guisiard  ff  Sismond 
I.  B  3  b,  Bringing  forth  the  nighty  and  care,  and  wele-away. 
1640  Sir  a.  Johsston  (Ld.  Wanston)  Diary  (S.  H.  S.)  240 
Thou  bad  soirou  fall  the,  and  another  tyme  wallouway  fall 
the. 

t  Well  away,  compotind  adv.  Obs. 

1.  Qualifying  a  comparative :  Far  and  away, 
much.     Cf.  Wella  B. 

136a  Langl.  P.  PL  A.  xi.  315  {Hs  is  ^  lif  of  \\s  lordis.. 
And  wel-a<wey  wers  and  I  shulde  al  telle.  1377  Ibid.  B. 
XII.  263  pe  larke,  ^at  is  a  lasse  foule,  is  more  louelich  of 
lednc.  And  wel  awey  of  wenge  swifter  J»an  t>c  pecok. 
?rt  1366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  119  And  somdele  lasse  it  [the 
river]  was  than  Seyn  But  it  was  strayghtcr  wel  away. 

2.  Used  elUplically  with  can  and  a  verb  implied  : 
well  away  with  «  put  up  with,  tolerate,  endure. 
Cf.  Away  16. 

1569  IlLACfE  Sch.  Conceytes  3  Whose  pride  I  could  not 
well  away  with.  1587  Holcnshed  CA'v/i.  III.  27/1  He., 
could  well  awaie  with  bodilie  labour  [1577  II.  334/2  could 
well  endure  trauaile  and  bodily  labour].  i6ia  T.  Tavlor 
Comm.  Titus  il.  14.  (1619)  532  They  can  well  away  with  either 
religion,  but  care  greatly  for  neither.  x6<a  Gataker  Spirit- 
nall  IVatcA  (ed.  2)  70  It  is  no  small  degree  of  euill,  when  a 
man  can  well  away  with  euill  in  others,  n  16*9  Hinde  y, 
Bnten  xxxvii.  (1641)  n6This  Master  Done  being  young  and 
youthly, ..could  not  well  away  with  the  strict  observation 
of  the  Lords  day. 

b.  To  bear  or  submit  to  (do  something). 

1570-80  North  Plutarch^  ^^/o*.  (1595)  234  Notwithstand- 
ing the  pe>>plcof  Athens  could  well  away  to  liuc  like  subiects 
vnder  the  goucrnement  of  a  fcwc. 

Well-a-wins,  int.  Sc,  In  quots.  will-,  weel-, 
wall*.     Altered  form  of  Wella wAT. 

rti774  Fercusson  Poems  (1789)  II.  79  Ah  !  wiltawins  for 
Scotland  now.  a  1800  Lady  Jane,  in  Jamleson  Pop,  Bnllads 
(1806)  II.  81  O  willawins  !  that  graceless  scorn  Should  love 
like  mine  repay.  1818  .Scott  Br.  Lamm,  xi,  Wull  a  wins  ! 
— such  a  misfortune  to  befa'  the  House  of  Ravenswood,  and 
I  to  live  to  see  it !  1819  W.  Tennant  Papistry  Stormed 
(1827)  51  But  willa-winsl  Your  bands  are  tooni.     1871  W. 
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Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  Hi.  23  Weel-a-wuns,  than,  Jinsie, 
. .  we'se  lat  'im  rest's  banes  in  peace  an'  quaetness. 
+  Wellawo, /«A  andj3,  0(Jj.  Forms:  a.  i  w& 
1&  w&,  3-4  walawa  (4  walwa,  walaiwa),  ^.  3 
wala-,  4  walewo ;  3  wola-,  4  wole-,  5  wolowo. 
7.  3,  5  welawo,  5  wellawoo ;  4--i  welleawoy, 
wellowoy.  6.  4  weilawo,  4-5  weylawo  (5 
weyle  a  woo).  [OE.  wd  Id  wd,  f.  wd  Woe  sb, 
and  Id  Lo  int. ;  cf.  'WALEint,  In  the  7-forms  the 
first  element  has  been  assimilaied  to  wel V^ ell  adv, 
(cf.  OE.  wel  Id  Wella),  and  in  the  5-forms  to 
>IE.  wey-  in  iveylawey  :  see  Wellaway.] 

1.  int.  =*  Wellaway  A. 

a.  c  888  iELFRED  Boeth,  xxxi.x.  §  i  Walawa  J^aet  3a  ungesae- 
li.^an  menu  ne  majon  gebidon  hwonne  he  him  to  cume. 
C900  Bxda's  Hist.  u.  i.  (1890)  96  Wala  wa:  ^^aet  is  sarlic, 
l-sette  [eic.].^  a  iias  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1086,  Wala 
wa,  J»aet  senig  man  sceolde  modijan  swa.  c  xaog  Lav.  19632 
Wa  la  wa  [c  1275  Wo  la  wo]  pat  hit  sculde  iwurSen  swa. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  15367  Ful  walwa  I  J?an  mai  he  sing. 
ciyaolbid.  15279  (Gott.)  He  mai  sai  walawa  his  werd  Jiat 
forwid  him  es  laid. 

^.  a\z*s  Ancr.  R.  88  Weilawei  &  wolawo,  heo  seiS. 
«T  1250  Owl  ^  N.  412  t>u  singest  a  wynter  wolawo.  ^  1330 
Arth.  4"  Merl.  fi,-z  (Kolbing)  Wolewo,  mi  swete  maide, 
c  1400  Pride  of  Life  327  (Brandl)  7^  world  is  nou,  so  wo  lo 
wo,  in  sue  bal  i  bound. 

V,  5.  x-^..  Minor  Poems  of  Vernon  MS,\x^\\\.  225  Weil- 
awei  &  weilawo,  J>at  synne  was  I-wrou5t !  ^  1400  Arth.  9f 
MerL  120  (Line.  Inn)  Syngand  alias  and  weylawo.  1:14x5 
Processional  Nuns  Chester  (1899)  31  Thy  white  body  was 
blacke  and  bloc.  Oure  synnes  it  made  so  weyle  A  woo. 
c  1500  Gfst  of  Robyn  Hode  st.  438  in  Child  Ballads  (1888) 
III.  77  Alas  and  well  a  woo  I 

2.  sb.    =  Wellaway  B.  3. 

c  i«7S  Lav.  26769  Welawo  was  jam  ibore  pat  in  hire  wey 
were  bivore.  c  1330  Arth.  *  MerL  142  (Kolbing)  To 
Winchester  Jjai  flowen  \>o  WiJ*  mani  si5hing  &  walewo. 
1377  Langl.  P.  PL  B.  xiv.  235  Hehathagreuouspenaunce, 
pat  is  welawo  whan  he  waketh. 

WeU(.)baked,///.  a.  x63a  Rowzee  Oueenes  IVelles  67 
Bread  of  good  pure  wheate,  well  handlea..and  well  baked. 
X746  FRANcrs  tr.  Hor.  Sat,  11.  viii.  89  A  ^uest  like  me,  polite 
lo  enteruin  With  brcid  well  baked,  with  sauces  season'd 
right.  181 1  ReguL  f{  Orders  Artny  169  Each  Soldier  is  to 
receive,  as  his  Allowance  for  Four  Days,  a  well-baked  Loaf. 
tWell-baken,  fipl.  a.  Sc,  well-baked.  1549  Extracts 
Aberd.  Reg.  {1S44)  I.  269  Breid,  that  be  guid  stuf,..and 
Weill  bakin. 

Well-balanced,  />/>/.  a. 

This  is  prob.  the  true  reading  (as  suggested  by  Rowe)  in 
Shaks.  Meas.for  M.  iv.  iii.  104,  for  '  weale-ballanc'd '  of  the 
Folios. 

1.  Exactly  poised  or  equilibrated. 

16x9  Mii-TON  Hymn  Nativ,  xii,  While  the  Creator  Great 
His  constellations  set,  And  the  wcU-batlanc't  world  on 
hinges  bung, 

2.  Having  an  orderly  or  harmonious  disposition 
of  parts, 

i^  J.  White  Hist.  France  69  A  tumultuous  republic  of 
knights  and  barons  had  become  a  well-balanced  kingdom. 

3.  Having  or  betokening  a  good  balance  of  the 
mental  faculties;  sane  and  sensible;  not  flighty  or 
eccentric. 

1861  Buckle  CiV/Y/a.  II.  vi.  424  Hutcheson.. rightly  sup- 
posed, that  an  admiration  of  every  kind  of  beauty . .  is  essen- 
tial to  a  complete  and  well-balanced  mind.  1800  Bi^sant 
Demoniac  i.  7  A  perfectly  healthy,  steady,  and  well-balanced 
young  man.  19x2  World  7  May  679/1  Mr.  Long's  speech 
was  a  practical,  well-balanced,  and  thoroughly  sane  fighting 
speech. 

Well-beaten,  ppl.  a.  (Beat  z;.i  3,  Beaten  2.) 

a  1704  Locke  Cond,  Undent.  %  28  Their  Master's  Rules. . 
mislead  those  who  think  it  sufficient  to  excuse  them,  if  they 
go  out  of  their  way  in  a  well  beaten  Tract.  x86o  Tvndall 
Glac.  I.  xxiii.  165  Ascending  the  mountain  by  a  well-beaten 
path.  1883  Miss  Broughton  Belinda  \.  x,  The  well-beaten 
pathway, 

Well(-;beC0*ming,  ///.  a.  Highly  befitting 
or  suiting. 

1530  Palscr.  329/1  Well  becommyng,  bien  etduenant. 
x6xi  CoTCB.,  i^/Vwj^an/',.  .well-beseeming,  well-bccomming. 
x66a  Gunning  Lent  Fast  ^^  This  is  the  wcl-becoming  order 
which  all  Churches.. do  observe.  1697  Dryden  Mneis  xi. 
94  A  well  becoming,  but  a  weak  Relief.  1831  Scott  Ct. 
Robi.  xxxiii,  A  fate  wcK-becoming  his  odious  crimes.  1864 
Burton  Scot  Abr,  I.  ii.  102  On  the  brow  of  the  industrious 
crofter. .we  may  yet  sec  the  well-becoming  pride. .that,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  took  the  honours  and  distinctions  of 
France  as  a  natural  right. 

Well-bedded,  ///.  a.  x6i6  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country 
Farm  v.  xviii.  ^57  Then  you  shall  lay  it  on  a  well-bedded 
kilne.  WeU-befi-tttng,///.  a.  xZ^sVoz  Haunted  Palace 
23  A  throne  where,  sitting . .  In  state  his  glory  well-befitting, 
The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  seen. 

tWell  begO'Ue,  f>pi-  a^  Obs.  Also  4  wel 
bigoo.     [See  Bego  v.  8.] 

1.  Well-contented,  cheerful,  joyous. 

?<zi366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  693,  I  wasneuer..So  iolyf 
nor  so  wel  bigoo  Ne  merye  in  herteas  I  was  thoo.  c  1381  — 
Parlt.  Fo:<les  171  But  lord,  so  I  was  glad  and  wel  begoon. 

2.  Fortunate,  well  off. 

c  >374  Chaucer  Trcylus  11.  294  Yif  me  youre  bond,  for  yn 
Jjis  world  is  noon.  If  t>at  you  lyst,  a  wyght  so  wel  begon. 
f  1400  Rom.  Rose  5533  Andccrteyn  he  is  wel  bigonc  Among 
a'thousand  that  fyndith  oon.  1421-9  Hoccleve  Min.  Poems 
XX.  II  How  welthye  a  man  be  or  well  he-gone,  Endure  it 
shall  not.  1530  Palsck.  844/1  Well  hy gone, bien  a poynt, or 
bien  ayse, 

'Well(-)begUTl,  ppl.  a.     Favourably  or  fully 
started..    Chiefly  in  proverb  (see  quot.  1639). 
»S4»  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  38   For  accordyng  to  our 


englishe  prouerbe,  a  thyng  well  begoonne,  is  more  then 
halfe  dooen.  1639  J.  Clarke  Paroem,  3  Well  begun  is  halfe 
done.  X74S  Young  Ni.  Th.  ix.  2066  And  dost  thou  chuse 
what  ends,  ere  well-begun? 

Well-beha-ted,  ppL  a.  1771  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  Mann 
22  Oct.,  His  cousm..is  going  to  him  with  a  commission 
from  Louis  the  well-behated.     [Instead  of  '  well-beloved  '.] 

Well-beh.a'ved,/^/.  a.  Displaying  good  con- 
duct or  manners;  decorous. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  iV.  11.  i.  59  Hee..gaue  such  orderly 
and  wel-behaued  reproofe  to  al  vncomelincsse,  1633  Ford 
*Tis  Pity  II.  vi,  A  very  modest  welbehau'd  young  Maide. 
1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World (1840)  235  His  sons  were 
very  pretty,  wellbebaved  youths,  1863  Kingslev  Water- 
Bab,  iii.  126,  I  have  met  one  or  two  creatures  like  you 
before,  and  found  them  very  agreeable  and  well-behaved. 

absol.  i8a8  P.  Cunningham  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  253 
To  give  all  due  encouragement  to  the  well-behaved. 

Well-being  (welb/"ii)),  vbL  sb,  [Cf.  F.  bien- 
ttre,  mod.L.  bene  esse^ 

Occas.  written  without  the  hyphen,  as  one  word  or  two. 

The  State  of  being  or  doing  well  in  life  ;  happy, 
healthy,  or  prosperous  condition ;  moral  or  physical 
welfare  (of  a  person  or  community). 

ai6i3  Overbuby  A  Wife,  etc  (1638)  46  Man  did  but  the 
well-bemg  of  this  life  From  Woman  take;  her  Being  she 
from  Man.  1617  Woodall  Surgeon's  Mate  (1639)  Pref.  i 
So  many  waies  in  use  for  the  health  and  wel-being  of  man- 
kinde.  1646  Benbriggk  Usura  Ace.  8  The  publicke-Weale 
wherein  our  owne  Being,  and  Well-being  are  wrapped  up. 
X705  F.  Fuller  Med.  Gyiun.  (ed.  2)  32  An  erect  Position  is 
essential  to  the  well  being  of  the  Body  of  Man.  1713 
Berkeley  Ess.  Guardian  xiv.  Wks.  III.  191  That  behaviour 
which  best  suits  with  the  common  well-being.  1741  A. 
Monro  Anat.  of  Nerz'es  (ed.  3)  10  Circumstances,  .neces. 
sary  to  the  Being  or  Wellbeing  of  this  or  that  particular 
Creature.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess,  Waters  1.  i63  Water.. is 
necessary  lo  the  well  being  of  man  in  all  ages.  1837  Lock- 
hart  Scott  IV.  iv.  121  That  paternal  solicitude  for  the  well- 
being  of  his  rural  dependants.  1849  Cobden  Sp.  56  High 
prices  are  incompatible  with  the  well-being  of  this  country. 
x86x  l^owELi,  E  Pluribus  Unum  Writ.  1890  V.  46  A  living 
fact  with  a  direct  bearing  on  the  national  well-being.  1865 
PuSEY  Truth  Engl.  Ch.  38  A  body  of  faith, .  .which  to  *  know 
and  believe",  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  all  Christians. 
1883  J.  M.  FoTHERGiLL  Indigestion  etc.  275  Most  healthy 
persons  feel,  .a  sense  of  well-being  after  a  meal. 
b.  Satisfactory  condition  (of  a  thing). 
X7oa  Ck\.KVi.H  Abridgm,  Baxter's  Life  ^  Times  vii,  137  He 
says,  That  Imposition  of  Hands  is.. a  proper  means  neces- 
sary not  to  the  Being,  but  the  Well-being  of  Ordination. 
1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xxii.  His  loudly-expressed  anxiety  at 
every  stage,  respecting  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  two 
bags,  the  leather  hat-box,  and  the  brown-paper  parcel. 
1849  Kuskin  Seven  Lamps  Introd.  4  The  principles  neces- 
sary to  the  well  being  of  ihe  art. 

C.  //.  (=  individual  instances  of  welfare). 
a  1672  WiLKiNS  Nat.  Reiig.  207  He  is  the  Author  of  our 
beings  and  our  well-beings.  1714  J.  Fortescue-Aland 
Pref.  Forte scue's  Abs.  ■$■  Lim,  1^1  on.  4  So  that  it  may  be 
said  with  Justice,  that  we  owe  our  Beings  to  God,  and  under 
him  our  Well-beings  to  the  Law. 

'f'Well-beknown,///.a.c'^i.  XntZciveilbiknaw.  Well- 
known.  1513  Douglas  ^neis  \\\.  ii.  17  On  bankis  weilbi- 
knaw  and  fluidis  bay.  t  WelLbelie'ving,///.  a,  Obs. 
Easy  of  belief,  credulous.  C1710  Congreve  tr.  6??7«^Wks. 
1730  III.  314  But  let  not  powder'd  Heads,  nor  essenc'd 
Hair,  Your  well-believing,  easie  Hearts  ensnare. 

Well-beloved,  ///.  a.  and  sb, 

A.  ppl.  adj,  1.  Dearly  loved,  greatly  beloved. 
C1386  Chaucer /"n;/.  215  And  wel  biloued  and  famulier 

was  he  With  frankeleyns  ouer  al  in  hiscontree.  i4s>Yonge 
tr.  Secreta  Secret.  247  Wyth  lefe  and  welbelowid  Pepill 
lagh  and  Play,  c  1440  tr.  Bonaveniura  in  Hampole's  Wks. 
(1896)  I.  2i8  Mari  Mawdeleyne,  bat  wele-beluffed  discy- 
pulas  of  Ihesu.  15*6  Pilgr.  Pe>f.(W.  de  W.  1531)  8  The 
chrysten  man,  as  the  welbeloucd  chylde  of  god.  x6oi 
Shaks.  yul.  C.  ni.  ii.  180  Through  this  [rent],  the  wel-be- 
loucd  Brutus  stabb'd.  i64BBury  Wills  (Camden)  202  Susan 
Despolin,  my  welt-beloued  wife,  ly^  Ht.  Lee  Canterb.  T., 
Old  Woman's  T.  (ed.  2)  I.  ^35  Lothaire,  .was  the  trusty  and 
well-beloved  page  of  Louts  IX.  X831  Scott  Ci.  Root,  iii, 
Our  well-beloved  and  highly-gifted  daughter.  1850  Tenny- 
son In  Mem.  cii,  We  leave  the  well-beloved  place  Where 
first  we  gazed  upon  the  sky. 

2.  In  letters,  decrees,  etc.,  of  a  sovereign  or  loid, 
prefixed  to  the  names  or  designations  of  the  persons 
addressed  or  referred  to.  Usually  *  (right)  trusty  and 
well-beloved  * ;  cf.  Trusty  a.  2.  Also  absol.  (with 
emission  of  sb.),  and  +(5<r.)  with  plural  ending. 

X413  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  248/2  Ryght  worshipfull  and  wor. 
shipfull  Faders  in  God,  oure  ryght  trusty  and  wclebeloved. 
1443  Hen.  VI  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  ni.  I.  79  Our  right 
trusty  and  right  welbelouydCousin  Therl  of  Suffolk,  c  1450 
Godstouu  Reg.  603  Our  welbeluued  in  crist  the  Abbesse  and 
Covent  of  Godestow.  1516  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scot,  I.  423/2 
Our  welcbelovit  knycht  and  counsalour  William  Scot  of 
Balwery.  xsa4  Hen.  VIII  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1. 1,  239 
Trusty  and  welbiloved  we  grete  you  wele.  1544  in  Rymer 
Foedera  (1719)  XV.  19  Oure  Welebelovittis  Hew  Cunnyga- 
hame,  and  Thomas  Bischop.  X648  Hamilton  Papers  (Cam- 
den) 241  Our  right  trustie  and  right  wellbeloued  cousin  the 
Earle  of  Lauderdaill,  1803  in  Nairne  Peerage  Evid. 
(1874)  111  Our  ritjht  trusty  and  welbelovcd  George  Keith 
baron  Keith  of  Stone  Haven.  1814  Scott  Let.  in  Lock- 
hart  (iZn)  III.  x. -^ir  He  would  tell  you  of  my  departure 
with  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Erskine.  1884  Rep,  Comm. 
Housing  Working  Classes  Pref.  3  Victoria  [etc].  To  Our 
right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Sir  C.  W._  Dilke, 
1934  Burke's  I'eerage  2  Barons  are., addressed  officially  by 
the  Crown,  'Our  Right  trusty  and  well-beloved  '.  Ibid.  3 
A  Viscount. .is  officially  addressed  by  the  Crown  as  *Our 
right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Cousin'. 

B.  sb.  A  dearly  loved  one. 

>43»-S<»  *!■■  Higden  VI.  79  Techynge  Beda  his  welbelovyde 
while  that  he  ly vedc.    1575  Gascoigne  Glasse  ofGoz't,  111.  iii. 
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WELL-BENCHED. 

WVs.  1910 1 1.  47  Now«  my  welbelovcd,  and  what  sayth  the . . 
Markgra%-e  unto  you?  1611  Bibls  Cant.  i.  13  A  bundle  of 
mj-rrhe  is  my  welbeloued  vnto  me.  1795-1814  Wo«dsw. 
Excun.  MI.  343  The  great,  the  good.  The  well-beloved,  the 
fortunate,  the  »-ise,— ITiese  titles  emperors  and  chiefs  have 
borne.  ctSos  H.  K.  Whiti  Hymn,  •Aviate,  swtct  harf' 
iii,  God  sees  his  WelUbeloved's  face.  1891  Kifling  Liiht 
that  Failtd  xv.  317  Then  he  comes  bade  to  me,  for  his  well- 
beloved  is  here. 

WeU. benched,  a.  [Well  adv.  3 J.]  Used  to 
render  Homer's  nSatreX^oj,  epithet  of  a  ship. 

184*  BucKtiY  tliati  II.  33  Let  him  lay  hands  upon  his 
well-benched  black  ship.  1870  Bhvant  Wad  vii.  522  t  roro 
their  well-benched  ships  The  Achaians  also  issued.  1887 
Morris  Odyis.  11.  414  They  brought  forth  all  and  laid  it 
within  the  well-benched  keel.  ,        ,  , 

Well-beneficed,  a.  1791  Boswell  JohHson  (1904)  I. 
673  A  wealthy  well-beneficed  clergyman.  WellC-^e- 
see'ming,  ppl.  a.  ^  Well-bkcoming.  Hence  Well^be. 
seeinillKly  <«A'.  ran-«.  1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  11.  iii.  56 
(Qo.  1600)  Romes  royall  Empresse,  Vnfurnisht  of  her  well 
beseeming  troopel  1596  —  i  Hen.  IV,  i.  i.  14  In  mutuall 
well-beseeming  rankes.  1611  Cotcr.,  iS««K<x»<,.. well-be- 
seeming, well-becomming.  Ibid.^Bienseamment,  comelily, 
agreeably,  well-beseemingly. 

tWellbesee-n,  fpl.  a.  Obs.  Also  4  be-, 
biseye.  [See  Besee  v.  II.]  Good-looking,  of 
good  appearance  ;  well  appointed  or  apparelled ; 
well  furnished  with  ;  versed  or  accomplished  in. 

?  01366  Chaucer  Roiiu  Rose  8ai  Fetys  he  was  and  wel 
beseye  ICoinles /u  et  de  iet  alour).  1390  Gower  Conf.  L 
302  My  wif.  .Which  is  with  reson  wel  besein.  liiid.  III.  121 
Sche  (Virgo]  is  with  slerres  wel  beseie.  c  1440  Generydes  1078 
'Z'entys  large,  full  riche  and  wele  besen.  c  1470  Henry  \Val' 
lace  L  ai3  Likle  he  was,  richt  byge  and  weyle  beseyne. 
2530  Palsgr.  844/1  Well  bysene,  hien  acctmstri.  1576  R. 
Peterson  G.  delta  Casa'i  Galateo  10  A  Noble  gentleman, 
courteous  and  well  beseene  in  all  good  behauiour.  a  1578 
Li.NDESAV(Pitscottie)  ChroH.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  147  Teodor 
Gaza  ane  weiil  besene  man  baitht  in  Lattine  and  greik. 
IS91  Spenser  Virgil's  Gnat  631  Eftsoones  he  gins  to  fashion 
forth  a  place,  ..squaring  it  in  compas^e  well  beseene.  1596 
—  F.  Q.  V.  viiL  29  The  Briton  Prince  him  readie  did  awayte, 
In  glistering  armes  right  goodly  well  beseene.  1736  W. 
Thompson  Efithal.  xiv.  Our  dearling  Prince  to  meet  Au- 
gusta well-bcseen.  01911  JE.  J.  G.  Mackav  Pitscottie 
Gloss.  5.  V.  Beseine,  Still  used.  'Ye  are  weel  besene  the 
day  ',  i.  e,  well  clothed  or  fit  to  look  upon. 

tWellbespo'ken, ///.<!.  Obs.  Fair-spoken,  of  courteous 
speech.  1471  Caxton /^rcwyi// (Sommer)  I.  73  Archas..was 
right  wise  and  well  bespoken.  X474, 1483  —  [see  Bespoken 
i].  Z490  —  Efuydos  X.  C  viij,  Fayr  and  wel  byspoken. 
t Well-bestrutted,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  Amply  distended  or 
plumped  out.  1648  Hrrrick  Hester.,  Oberotis  Feast  34 
He-.eates  the  sagge  .And  well-bestruttod  Bees  sweet  bagge. 
+  Well-betee'mingness  Obs.  rarr'^.  In  quot.  -beteam-. 
(Beteem  z'}\  Readiness  to  vouchsafe  or  grant.  _l64a  D. 
Rogers  Naaman  178  That  it  [Grace]  may  appeare  in  all  the 
excellency  and  fulnesse,  freedome,  bounty,  uiichangeable- 
nesse  and  welbeteamingnes.se  thereof.  Well-blacked, 

//.'.  a,  i8aj  Scott  Nigel  ii.  His  low,  flat.. cap,  and  his 
well-blacked,  shining  shoes,  indicated  that  he  belonged  to 
the  city.  i86o  G.  H.  Kingsley  in  Gallon  Vac.  Tour.  140  A 
basin .  .and  a  well  blacked  crock.  Well-blended,;>^/.  a. 
X708  J.  Philips  Cyder  11. 663  Whose  liqiiid  Store  Abundant, 
flowing  in  well  blended  Streams  The  Natives  shall  applaud. 
tWell-bloo'ded,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  -bloutiied. 
[See  Well  adv.  3a  and  Blooded  a.  a.]  Having 
plenty  of  blood. 

16..  MiDDLETON,  etc.  Old  Law  V.  i,  Trust  me,  a  lusty 
woman,  able  bodied.  And  well  blooded  cheeks.  Clo.  Oil 
she  paints  my  Lord.  0x663  Heylin  Z,aM^  (1668)  54a  His 
Countenance  chearful  and  well-bloudied. 
We  -ll-boat.  [See  Well  sb?-  6  b.] 
1,  A  fishing-boat  provided  with  a  well  or  tank 
for  the  storage  and  transport  of  live  fish, 
'c  1600  [see  ToDK  ji.'J.  1614  Gentleman  Engl.  Way  to 
'win  iVtcUth  19  And  these  be  Pinks  and  Wel.U)ats  01  the 
burthen  of  fourty  Tunnes.  1653  ^'  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's 
Trav,  XXX.  121  Others.. get  their  fiving  by  selling  fish  alive, 
which  to  that  purpose  they  keep  in  great  well-boats.  1769 
Pesmant  Brit.  Zoot.  III.  301  They  (carp]  are  there  a  great 
article  of  commerce,  and  sent  in  well-boats  to  Sweden  and 
Russia.  x8oo  Colquhoun  Comm.  Thames  xv.  438  Fish 
wasting  in  Well-boats  at  Gravesend.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib, 
Catai.  21X  Severn  Fisheries  Board. ..  Model  of  Trunk  or 
Well  Boat. 

1 2.  A  flat-bottomed  boat  for  landing  troops  and 
stores.  Obs, 

1692  LtnTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  II.  482  The  40  well  boates 
built  at  Deptford,  which  carry  about  20  or  30  oars  each,  to 
land  men  in  shoal  water.  1693  MSS.  Ho.  of  Lords  (N.  S.) 
I,  1B7  An  able  seaman  to  take  charge  of  the  well-boats  at 
Portsmouth  and  the  stores  to  be  put  on  board  them.  1693 
Lond,  Gaz.  No.  2926/3  Three  of  the  Bomb  Ships,  with  the 
Brigantines  and  Well  Boats  went  in  and  Anchored  within 
half  a  Mile  of  the  Town. 

WeU-boden,  ppU  a.  Sc.  [See  Boden  ppi.  a.]  Well 
provided  or  furnished  j  fully  armed  or  equipped,  c  X4as 
WvNTOUN  Cron.  viii.  xxxviii.6833  Weil  bodyn  rrankls  men. 
X496  Extracts  Aberd,  Reg.  (1844)  I.  60  That  al  fremen.. 
compeir.  ,at  the  Cunncger  hill,  welbodin  and  abiheit  for  weir 
in  ther  personis.  1598  Fergusson  ^V.  Prov.  (S.T.S.)  49  He 
is  Weill  bodder.  ther  ben  that  neidis  nather  borrow  nor  lend. 
x8o8  Jamieson  s.  v.  Boden,  Weil-bodcnt  or  ill'boden,  well  or 
ill  provided  in  whatever  respect. 

Well-bO'died,  a.  [Well  adv,  32.J  Having 
good  bodily  development, 

X48X  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  59  Scbe  ys  as  goodly  a  ^eunge 
whomane  as  fayr  as  whelbodyd  [etc].  1484  Caxton  G.  de 
la  Tour  C  iij  b,  Loo  ther  is  a  welbodyed  woman  which  is 
wel  worthy  to  be  belouyd  of  somme  knyght.  1594  Knack 
to kmnv  a  Krut^ve  E  4,  My  Lord,  she  is..  Well  bodied,  but 
her  face  was  something  blacke,  Lyke  those  that  follow 
houshold  busincsse.  a  1653  Binning  Comm.  Princ.  Wks. 
(1735)  28/3  By  tbia  be  grew  to  the  Stature  of  a  tall  and 
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well-bodyed  Christian.     1718  Pope  Dune.  \\.  42  AH  as  a  par-    1 
tridge  plump,  full-fed,  and  fair,  She  form'd  this  image  of 
well-body'd  air.  I 

Well-bo'dlng,  ///.  a.  1719  Oldisworth  CalUpaedia  11.  1 
517  Or  when  the  Lyon  or  the  Centaur  shines,  Or  the  auspi-  j 
cious  and  well-boading  Twins.  Well-boiled,  Ppi'^o--    ; 

1697  Drvdkn  yE nets  XI.  813  A  knotty  Lance  of  well-boU'd    \ 
Oak  he  bore  [telum  solidum  nodis  et  robore  cocio].  j 

Well-boned,  a.    [Well  adv.  32.]  I 

1.  Having  large  or  strong  bones.  j 
i»97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  8571  ^kke  mon  he  was  ynou..wel    I 

iboned  [MS.  y  boned]  &  strong.  i«o  Palsgr.  320/1  Well 
boned,  ossu.  1553  Ascham  Eept.  Germany  16  Marches 
Albert  is.. rather  wel  boned  for  strength,  then  ouerloded 
with  flesh. 

2,  Properly  stiffened  with  whalebone. 

1871  [see  Boned  ppi.  a.  2).  1901  Daily  Neivs  12  Jan.  6/7 
It  is  made  over  a  carefully  fitted,  well-boned  lining. 

Well-boo"ted,  a.  [Well  adv.  32.]  1647  Trapp  Comm. 
Ephes.  vi.  15  (1656)  772  As  one  that  is  well  booted  or  buskind 
can  walk  unhurt  amidst  bryers  and  brambles.  178.  Burns 
Ronaldsof  Bennals  ^x  Though  I  canna  ride  in  weel-booted 
pride,  And  flee  o'er  the  hills  like  a  craw,  man.  1894  A.  Lang 
Ban  ff  Arriere  Ban  45  Lady,  lady  neat..  Wherefore  dost 
thou  hie.  Stealthy,  down  the  street,  On  well-booted  feet  ? 

■WellC-jbom,  />//.  a.  [See  Born  B.  i  d.  Cf. 
Da.  velbaaren^  Du.  welgeborenj  G.  wohlgeboren 
(MHG.  vjolgeborn). 

The  lack  of  examples  in  ME.  is  noticeable.] 

1.  Of  good  birth  or  lineage,  of  gentle  blood. 
£■950  Lindisf  Gosp.   Luke  xix.  12   Monn  sum  wel-boren 

[L.  nobilis\  foerde  on  lond  un-nch.  ciooo  jEi.fric  Dent. 
i.  15  Ic  nam  wise  menn  and  welborene  [Vulg.  nobiles\, 

1595  Shaks.  John  11.  i.  378  As  many  and  as  well-borne 
bloods  as  those.  1633  Earl  Manch.  Al  Mondoiib-^t)  146 
To  see  well  borne  men  to  despise  honest  callings.  1667 
Drvden  Secret  Love  i.  iii.  (1668)  13  My  Cousin  is.  .Valiant 
and  wise;  and  handsome  ;  and  well  born.  Qn.  But  not  of 
Royal  bloud.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xiii.  xii,  There  is 
a  something  in  persons  well-born,  which  others  can  never 
acquire.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xlix,  Mrs.  Crawley 
is  not  very  well  born.  1905  R.  Bagot  Passportx\\\.\'2Q\o\x 
would  not  be  considered  well-born  enough  nor  rich  enough. 
b.  absol. 

The  ■well-borfi :  a  nickname  formerly  given  to  the  Federal- 
ists of  the  U.  S.,  derisively  adopted  by  their  opponents  from 
the  serious  use  of  the  term  by  J.  Adams  (see  quot.  1787). 

1787  J.  Adams  Def.  Const,  Govt.  U.S.  Pref.  I.  p.  x. 
The  rich,  the  well-born,  and  the  able,  acquire  an  influence 
among  the  people,  that  will  soon  be  too  much  for  simple 
honesty  and  plain  sense,  in  a  house  of  representatives. 
1788  Anrer.  Museum  June  (1752)  527  Under  such  a  govern- 
ment, men  of  education,  abilities,  and  property,  commonly 
called  the  well  born,  will  be  the  most  likely  to  get  into 
places  of  power  and  trust.  1841  Helps  Ess.,  Domestic 
Rule  (1842)  52  The  well-educated  or  the  well-born.  x88i 
McMaster  People  U.  S.  I.  469  In  most  of  the  squibs  and 
pasquinades  that  filled  the  papers  the  Federalists  were  re- 
viled under  the  name  of  *  the  well-born  '. 

2.  Having  the  personal  qualities  naturally  asso- 
ciated with  good  birth  ;  noble  in  nature  or  character, 
(In  early  use  after  F.  bien  ni.^ 

c  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  xii.  16  He  herde  that  the  king  of 
Denmark  had  .iij.  faire  doughtres  wellborn  \moultbiennees\ 

1697  Drvden  ^neis  11.  455  Heav'n,  that  well-born  Souls 
inspires,  Prompts  me,. To.. rush  undaunted  to  defend  the 
Walls.  1857  Emerson  Poemsy  Celestial  Love  45  Counsel 
which  the  ages  kept  Shall  the  well-born  soul  accept. 

Well-bottomed,  ppl.  a.  Having  a  good  foundation, 
firmly  based.  1699  Bovek  Royal  Diet.,  Eng.-Fr..^  Well- 
bottom'd,  bienfonde.  176a  Wilkes  Corr.  (1805)  III.  33,  I 
said. .that  it  would  be  soon  seen  how  well-bottomed  I  was. 
1874  MoRLEV  Compromise  iii.  105  Obviously  only  three  ways 
of  dealing  with  the  great  problems  of  which  we  have  spoken 
are  compatible  with  a  strong  and  well-bottomed  character, 

Well*bOUgbt,  ///.  a.  t  a.  Bought  at  a  fair 
price  ;  worth  the  price  paid.  (See  Well  adv.  6d.) 
b.  Valiantly  won,    (Cf.  Dear-bought.) 

X480  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  56  Sum  standardes  of  mayll 
whelbhowte.  1576  Ded.  Verses  in  Turberv.  Venerie,  A 
Booke  well  bought,  God  graunt  it  so  be  solde.  For  sure  such 
Bookes  are  better  worth  than  golde,  i8ix  Scott  Don 
Roderick  in.  xiii,  For  never,  upon  gory  battle-ground,  With 
conquest's  well-bought  wreath  were  braver  victors  crown 'd  ! 

well-bound,/'//,  a.    Said  of  a  book.    Alsoy?^. 

X649  G.  Daniel  Trinarch.^  Hen.  IV  st.  265  Whose  Vol- 
uines  Numberless  Nature  doth  Summe  In  one  Compendious 
Abstract;  Well-bound  Man  !  1781  Cowfer  Table-T.  745 
To  see  the  name  of  idol  self,  Stamp'd  on  the  well-bound 
quarto,  grace  the  shelf.  1845  Penny  Cycl.  Suppl.  I.  220/2 
Most  well-bound  books  have  a  little  appendage  at  the  top  of 
the  back-edge,  called  the  '  head -band  .  1880  Daily  Neivs 
19  Oct.  4/7  The  rubbishy  but  well-bound  book  keeps  its 
place  on  the  shelves. 

Well-braced,/^/,  a.  Healthily  strung  up.  1859  Mere- 
dith R.  Feverel  xix.  The  young  ladies,  .looked,  .anything 
but  well-braced.  Well-branched,  a.  [Well  adv.  32.] 
1649  C.  Wase  Sophocles,  Electra  22  A  spotted  well-brancht 
Stag,  Well-brawned,  a.  [Well  adv.  32.]  1577,  1609 
[see  Brawned  i].  1585  Higins  Junius'  Nomencl.  448/2 
Torosus,..yj^\\  flesht :..  well  brawned,  16x5  Chapman  Odyss. 
XIII.  15s  From  forth  the  hauens  high  crest,  Branch  the  well- 
brawn'd  annes  of  an  Oliue  tree. 

Well-breathed  (-bn3d,  -bre^t),  a.  [Well 
adv.  32  +  Breathed  i  and  6.]  Sound  or  strong 
of  wind  ;  exercised  so  as  to  be  in  good  wind  ;  not 
out  of  breath. 

1470-85  Malory  Arthur  xvin.  xviii.  758  He  is  a  noble 
knyghte,  and  a  myghty  man,  and  wel  brethed.  1475  Bk. 
Noblesse  (Roxb.)  76  To  make  hem  bardie,  deliver,  and  wele 
brethed.  xsga  Shaks.  Ven.  ^  Ad  678  And  on  thy  well- 
breathed  horse  keep  with  thy  hounds.  X508  Sylvester  Du 
Bartas  11,  iii  in.  Law  182  A  well-breathy  Body,  nimble, 
sound,  and  strong.  1673  Dryden  Marr.  (i  la  Mode  iv.  i.  54, 
I,  take  heat  after  hea^like  a  well-breath'd  Courser.     2720 


WELL-BUILDED. 

Pope  Iliad  xxii.  244  As  through  the  forest., The  well- 
breath'd  beagle  drives  the  flying  fawn.  x838-'43  Tvtler 
Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  I.  120  Bruce. .saw,  too,  that  his  own 
infantry  were  still  fresh  and  well-breathed.  1849J.  Forbes 
Pkysician^s  Holidny  ii.  (1850)  13  The  experienced,  well* 
breathed,  and  robust  traveller. 

b.  said  of  a  speaker  or  reciter. 
1647  N.  Ward  Simple  Cobler  (1843)  16  It  is  a  most  toyl- 
some  taske  to  run.. after  a  well-breath'd  Opinionist.  x68x 
Drvden  Abs.  <5-  Achit.  i.  631  To  speak  the  rest,  who  better 
are  forgot,  Would  tire  a  well-breath'd  Witness  of  the  Plot. 
1831  Scott  Cast.  Daug.  ix,  A  less  matter  would  hold  a  well, 
breathed  minstrel  in  subject  for  recitation  for  a  calendar 
month. 

Well-bred,  ppL  a. 

1,  Of  good  family  and  bringing  up.  Usually  : 
Displaying  good  breeding;  having  refined  manners; 
courteous  in  speech  and  behaviour. 

'597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,,  1.  L  26  A  Gentleman  well  bred,  and 
of  good  name.  X634S1RT.  Herbert  Trav.  2  If  my  thoughts 
haue  wandred,  I  must  intreat  the  well-bred  Reader  to  remem- 
ber, I  haue  wandred  through  many  deserts.  165a  Kirkman 
Clerio  Sf  Lozia  100  Netling  speeches,  which  well-bred  women 
should  avoyd  as  a  dangerous  Precipice.  1698  J.  Collifr 
hnmor.  Stage  60  A  well  Bred  Man  will  no  more  Swear  than 
Fight  in  the  Company  of  Ladies.  1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit.  635 
Tho'  learn'd,  well-bred;  and  tho"  wdl-bred,  sincere.  175a 
Chesterf.  Lett,  to  Son  19  SepL,  The  officers, .  .when  ol  a 
certain  rank  and  service,  are  generally  very  polite,  weil-bred 
people.  1781  CowpEK  Co/wersat.  193  A  moral,  sensible,  and 
well-bred  man  Will  not  aff^ront  me,  and  no  other  can.  1813 
Jane  Austen  Pride  4-  Prej.  xlv,  Whose  endeavour  to  intro- 
duce some  kind  of  discourse  proved  her  to  be  more  truly  well 
bred  than  either  of  the  others.  1886  Kuskin  Prxtetitn  I.  x. 
327  The  first  well-bred  and  well-dressed  girls  I  had  ever  seen. 
b,  of  speech,  behaviour,  etc. 

1699  Bentley  Phal.  251  I'll  give  him  leave  to  tell  me 
again  in  his  well-bred  way.  That  my  head  has  no  Brains  in't. 
X7a8  Young  Love  Fame  i.  115  It  makes  dear  self  on  well, 
bred  tongues  prevail.  And  1  the  little  hero  of  each  tale. 
1784  CowpER  Task  II.  413  With  a  well-bred  whisper  clo=e 
the  scene.  1808  Mrs.  C.  Kemble  Day  after  IVedding  27 
You  sit  at  such  a  well-bred  distance  from  each  other,  one 
would  swear  you  had  been  married  24  years,  instead  of  24 
hours.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi.  I,  Lady  Staunton  only 
answered  this  hint  with  a  well-bred  stare,  which  gave  no  sort 
of  encouragement.  X867  Ladv  Herbert  Cradle  L.  vii.  173 
His  manner  was  grave  to  sadness,  but  extremely  well-bred. 

2.  Of  good  breed  or  stock.     Said  of  animals, 

x8xs  Sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  118,  I  knew  in  iheir  day, 
runners  of  fair  repute,  and  as  well  bred  as  any  horses  upon 
earth.  1849  Claridge  Cold  Water  Cure  202  When  the  horse 
is  well-bred,  and  his  wind  is  unimpaired. 

Well(.)brewed,/>/.  a.  1713  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  135 
A  small  and  well  brewed  Beer.  X876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan. 
Deronda  i,  It  was  near  four  o'clock  on  a 'September  day,  so 
that  the  atmosphere  was  well-brewed  to  a  visible  haze, 
t  Well(-)broke,  ///.  a.  Obs.  1731  M  illfr  Card.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Tulipa,  I'hese  do,  in  time,  break  into  various  beautiful 
Stripes,  according  to  the  Ground  of  their  former  Self-colour : 
but  this  must  be  intirely  thrown  off,  otherwise  they  don't 
esteem  a  Flower  well  broke.  X796  C.  Marshall  Garden. 
viii.  (1813)  104  Having  thrown  on  a  little  good  and  well- 
broke  mould.  Well(-)broken,  ;*//.  a.  1580  Blundhvil 
Art  of  Riding  11.  x.  19  b,  'lo  say  ihe  truth,  wearines  and  lack 
of  breath,  may  cause  anie  horse,  be  he  neuer  so  well  broken, 
to  do  the  same.  1728  Mandeville  Fab.  Bees  (1733)  II.  316 
All  horses  are  ungovernable,  that  are  not  well-broken.  1857 
PtituavCs  Monthly  Mag.  Feb.  173/1  Ihough  his  stud  was 
not  numerous  or  choice,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  well 
broken.  1874  Kennel  Club  Stud  Bk.  147  A  brace  of  remark- 
ably well-broken  pointers.  Well-brooked,  a.  Abound- 
ing in  streams.  X887  Morris  Odyss.  xv.  295  And  by  Crouni 
was  she  running,  and  the  well-brooked  Chalcis'  shore[XaA»ci5a 
(coAAipeeepof  J.  WellC-)brought-up,  ppl.  a.  [See  Bring  v. 
27  b.]  x6ix  Cotgr.,  Morigene, .  .\f^\\  brought  vp.  18*7  Earl 
Mount-Edgcumbe  Mus.  Remin.{cd.2)ii2  She  was  the  daugh. 
ter  of  an  English  gentleman..,  and  well  brought  up.  x86x  Mill 
Utilit.  iii.  40  An  ordinarily  well-brought  up  young  person, 
1896  Mrs.  Caffvn  Quaker  Grandmother  6  She  had  an 
adaptable  well-brought-up  face.  Well-browcd,  a.  (See 
Well-eved  1483]  Well-browned,///,  a.  1883  '  Annie 
Thomas'  Mod.  /y(?«j«f//^  59  A  well-browned  crust  of  bread. 
X904  Sladen  Lovers  in  Japan  ii.  vi,  *  Won't  a  cigarette  do  ?  * 
he  asked,  pulling  out  a  well-browned  leather  case.  Well- 
brushed,  ppl.  a.  18x7  Scott  Chron.  Cancngate  vi,  His 
clean  linen  and  well-brushed  coat.  1835  Dickens  Sk.  Boz, 
Pari.  Sk.,  A  well-brushed  suit  of  black. 

We*ll-bu=cket.  [Well  sb."^  3.]  A  bucket 
used  to  draw  water  from  a  well  by  means  of  a  rope 
and  pulley  or  windlass. 

Often  in  pairs,  one  on  each  end  of  a  rope,  so  arranged 
that  the  empty  bucket  descends  while  the  filled  one  is  raised. 

1477-9  ^'^-  ■^'-  Mary  at  Hill  Z2  For  a  welboketie  to  harry 
Williamsons  well.and for byndyngeof the same,iijs.  ijd.  1544 
Inv.  in  Surrey  Archxol.  Collect.  VII.  240  Itm  a  Well  Bukket 
w^arope  &  aCheyne,  xij**.  1688  HoutAK  Armoury  in.  296,  3 
He  beareth  Argent,  a  Bucket,  Sable,  the  Handle  and  Hoops, 
Or.  This  is  termed  for  distinction,  a  Well  Bucket.  1695 
Drvdkn  Dufresnoy's  Art  Paint.,  Observ.  120  The  Muscles 
..are  so  many  Well-buckets;  when  one  of  them  acts  and 
draws,  'tis  necessary  that  the  other  must  obey.  1709  Brit. 
Apollo  II.  No.  6.  3/1  You  like  two  Well-Buckets  Appear, 
Which  always  muse  clash  when  they're  near.  1823  Cobbett 
Rur.  Rides  (1885)  I.  326,  I  saw  a  large  well-bucket,  and  all 
the  chains  and  wheels  belonging  to  such  a  concern. 

Well-bui'lded,  ppl.  a.     Also  4  -bild.  =  next. 

c  1400  Maundev.  ix.  (1919)  38  An  Abbeye  of  Monkes  wel 
bylded.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1569  Grete  palis  of  prise,  plenty 
of  houses,  Wele  bild  all  aboute  on  the  best  wise._  1535 
Coverdale  Jer.  ii.  7  When  I  had  brought  you  in  to  a 
pleasaunt  welbuylded  londe.  ci(5it  Chai'man///Wxviii.  332 
Twentie  Tripods. .To  set  for  stooles  about  the  sides  of  his 
welUbuilded  hall.  X647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  11.  App. 
xcvi.  215  Saving  those  few  that  were  kept  safe  in  store  In 
that  well  builded  ship. 


WELL-BUILT. 
Well-built,///,  rt. 

1.  Of  a  house,  town,  ship,  nest,  etc. 

C1611  Chapman  Iliad  vi.  14  Axilus,  that  did  dwell  In 
faire  Arisbas  well-built  towres.  1615  —  Odyss.  xiii.  152  The 
well-built  Ships.  1708  J.  Philips  Cyrf^r  i.  196  The  bastion 
of  a  well-built  city.  xSax  Shelley  *  When  the  Lamp*  18 
When  hearts  have  once  mingled,  Love  first  leaves  the  well- 
built  nest.  1858  W.  Ellis  Madagascar  vXx.  329  The  houses 
were  all  well-built,  with  clean  swept  court  yards  around 
them.  187J  Jenkinson  Guide  Eng.  Lakes  (1879)  239  On 
arriving  at  the  well-built  calm,  the  prospect  is  magnificent. 

2.  transf,  SLnd^^.  (e.  g.  of  a  person  or  animal,  a 
suit  of  clothes,  a  poem). 

x68i  Flavel  Mg/A.  Grace  xv.  292  This  is  well-built  conso- 
lation which  reaches  the  heart.  X706  [see  Built///,  a.  2]. 
1707  PftiOR  Sat.  Poets  125  The  Author  then,  whose  daring 
hopes  would  strive  With  well-built  Verse  to  keep  his  Fame 
alive.  1749  Fielding  TVw  7o««i.  x,  This  Gentleman,  .was 
of  a  middle  Size,  and  what  is  called  well  built.  1869  Tozer 
Highl.  Turkey  I.  269  His  uH,  well-built  figure  was  shown  off 
to  advantage  by  his  magnificent  dress.  i88t  Besant&Rice 
Chapl.  0/ Fleet  \.  iii,  She  was  a  strong,  well-built  woman, 
of  about  six  or  seven  and  twenty.  1^  'J.  S.  Winter' 
Bootle's  Ckiidr.  vii,  He  was  wearing  a  remarkably  well- 
built  suit  of  rough  yellowish  stuff. 

Hence  WoU-bni'ltness.    nonce-wd. 

1899  H.  Wright  Depopulation  2  One  saw  the  city  stand- 
ing out  in  all  its  strength  of  substantial  weil-builtness. 

Well-buTnished,  ///.  a,  1787  Burns  To  W.  Creech  2 
Auld  chuckie  Reekie's  sair  distrest,  Down  droops  her  ance 
weel-burnish't  crest.  Well-burnt,  -burned,  ppl.  a*  1727 
De  Foe  Compi.  Eng.  Trculesman  I.  iii.  (1732)  33  The  brick. 
maker's  men.,  turn  d  their  hands  from  the  grey_  hard  well, 
burnt  bricks  to  the  soft  sammel  half-burnt  bricks.  i8a7 
Faraday  Chetn.  Manip.  xiii.  (1842)  288  A  piece  of  well- 
burned  charcoal.  1890  J.  Watson  Conf,Poacher{^%>^fi  115 
On  a  well-burnt  moor  the  best  poaching  method  is  by  using 
a  silk  net.  Well.ca'lculated,///.  a,  1884  J.  Tait  Mind 
in  Matter  157  Their  convictions  were  matured  by  well- 
calculated  expedients.  Well.calved,  a.  1744  Essay 
PH  Acting  14  A. .prominent  Chest,  and  a  well-calv'd  Leg. 
i8«S  T.  Hook  Sayings  Ser.  11.  Man  of  Many  Fr.  (Colbum) 
136  A  pair  of  superfine  ladies*  footmen,  with  well-calved  legs 
and  broad  shoulders. 

Woll(-)carriaged,  a.    See  Carriaged. 

Well-carved,  ///.  a.  1615  Chapman  Odyss,  viii,  614 
Nau'^icaa.. Stood  by  a  well-caru'd  Columne  of  the  roome. 
Well-caulked,///,  a.  1697  Dbvden  yEneis  w.  575  And 
well  calk'd  Gallics  in  the  Harbour  ride.  Well-changed, 
ppl.  a.  1635-56  Cowley  Davideis  1.  30  Lo,  with  pure  hands 
thy  heav'enly  Fires  to  take,  My  well-changed  Muse  I  achast 
Vestal  make!  Well-cha*racteri2ed,  ///.  a.  1839 
MuRCHisoN6"/7«n  Syst.  i.  xiv.  176  Further  to  the  south.. 
are  flagstones,  sandstones,  and  other  well-characterized  beds 
of  the  system.  1839  De  la  Beche  Rep.  GeoL  Comwa//,etc, 
ii.    31    Well -characterised    hornblende    slate.  t  Well* 

cheered,  a.  pi's.  Of  good  cheer,  cheerful,  a  1340  Ham. 
POLE  Psalter  v  3  God  lufis  wele  chered  gifcrs.  1435  Misvn 
Fire  r/ Love  n.  viii.  89  l>cr  doutles  welcheryd  J^asalhymsee, 
tWeU-choosms,///L  a.  Obs.  a  1586  Sidney  .^r^Wra 
IV.  (1922)  no  Neither  hath  the  one  any  feare,  but  a  well 
choosing  judgement, 

t  Well- chose,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  «  next. 

i68j  Sheffield  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Ess.  Poetry  139  Of  well- 
cho^e  words  some  take  not  care  enough.  1751  WtsLEY  Wks, 
(1872)  XIV.  188  Confirm  it  by  a  few  well-chose  arguments. 

'W'ell(-)ch.O*Sen,///.  a.  Carefully  or  happily 
selected. 

01586  Sidney  Arceuiia  111.  (loaa)  la  The  girle  thy  well 
chosen  mistresse,  perchaunce  shall  defend  thee.  1593  Shaks. 
3  Hen.  y/,  IV.  i.  7  Heere  comes  the  King,  l^ich.  And  his 
well-chosen  Bride.  ^  X635-S6  Cowley  Davideis  iv.  last  line, 
But,  Lo  I  they  'arriv'ed  now  at  th'  appointed  place ;  Wcll- 
cfaosen  and  well  furnishl  for  the  Chase.  1697  Walsh 
Drydens  Virgil  Life  "4  A  well-chosen  Library,  which  stood 
open  to  all  comers  of  Learning  and  Merit.  X71X  Addison 
Sped.  No.  93  f  10  The  Mind  never  unbends  itself  so  agree- 
ably as  in  the  Conversation  of  a  well  chosen  Friend.  1755 
Young  Centaur  i.  5  Well-choscn  Pleasure  is  a  branch  of 
happiness.  1784  Cowper  Task  m.  393  Then  to  his  book, 
Well  chosen,  and  not  sullenly  perus'd  tn  selfish  silence, 
b.  esp.  of  words  or  lanj^aiage. 

01704  Locke  Cond.  Underst.  §  31  Well-chosen  Similies, 
Metaphors,  and  Allegories.  1733  Trav. /,  Massey  11  The 
Terms  in  which  he  express'd  himself  were  strong,  and  well- 
choscn.  x8s8  Whately  Rket.  iil  ii,  §  9.  343  A  well-chosen 
epithet  may  often  suggest.. an  entire  Argument.  1845 
LosGF.  Poets  ^  P.  EurapeiiSji)  600  His  language  is  simple, 
well-chosen,  and  beautiful. 

Well-ciTCUmstanced,  a.  In  good  circumstances,  well 
off.  i86t  M.  Arnold  Pop.  Educ.  France  93  Parents,  even 
the  well-circumstanced,  receive  gladly.. this  boon  of  free 
education  for  their  children. 

Well,-)clad,///.  a. 

1484  Caxton  Chivalry  vii.  (ElHs)  91  To  a  Knyght  apper- 
teyncth.  .to  haue  fayr  harnoys  and  to  be  wel  claddc.  1684 
List  Military  To  Rdr.,  Four  Thousand  advantagiously 
Trained,  and  well  clad  Men.  a  1796  Wv^^-n-^  As  onthe  banks 
19  When  a'  my  wecl-clad  banks  could  see  'I'heir  woody 
uictures  in  my  tide.  1907  McCarthy  Needles  9f  Pins  xx, 
You  shall  be  well  clad,  well  weaponed,  well  horsed. 

Well-cleansed,  ppL  a.  1598  Chapman  Stven  Iliads  vil. 
135  Which  when  he  had  infusde  Into  the  grcene  wel-clcnsed 
wound, .  .the  wound  did  bleedc  no  more.  WeU'Closed, 
///.  a.  a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  iii.  (1922)  27  But  that  it  [her 
breath]  hoped  to  bee  dra^ne  in  againe  to  that  well  cloased 
paradise.  1656  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Boccalims  Advts.fr. 
Parnass,  11.  xiv.  (1674)  152  Each  of  them  Idrawsja  Ball  from 
forth  a  well-closed  Urne.  1^7  Miller  Elem,  Chem.  iii.  i3 
The  dry  mass  is.,  transferred  to  well-closed  bottles.  WeU- 
Clothed,  ppl.  a.  1636  Crashaw  Temperance  21  A  well- 
cloth'd  soul;  that's  not  opprest  Nor  choak'i  with  what  she 
should  be  drest.  1717  Somerville  Occas.  Poems  353  He 
bow'd,  obey'd,  well-cloaih'd,  well-fed,  And  with  bis  Patron's 
Children  bred. 

Well-co  loured,/'//,  a. 

C1400  [see Coloured///,  a.  2].     2445-50 Metham  lVks.92 
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Qwan  the  myd  lyne  ys.  .euyn  and  wele  colouryd,  yt  sygny- 
fyth  a  mygthi  stomake.  1535  Coverdale  i  Sam.  xvii.  43 
He  was  but  a  childe,  well  coloured,  and  beutyfull  to  loke 
vpon.  1591  Shaks.  /  //en.  V/,  iv.  ii.37  These  eyes  that  see 
thee  now  well  coloured,  Shall  see  thee  withered,  bloody,  pale, 
and  dead,  x66a  Charleton  Myst.  Vintners  (1675)  ="84  In 
which  time  the  Wine  usually  becomes  well-coloured  and 
bright.  1731  Pope  Ep.  Burlington  153  The  rich  BuflTet  well- 
colour'd  Serpents  grace.  1913  Oxford  Mag.  6  Nov.  67/1 
The  author  writes,  .in  a  well-coloured  and  original  style. 

t.Well-comme-nded,  ///.  a.  1603  R.  Pricket .^w/^f/rrj 
Wish  C  I,  For  God  commands  each  welcommended  means 
Be  vsde  to  shield  a  kingdome  from  extreames. 

Well-compacted, ppl.  a. 

i6a8  Venner  Batlis  of  Bathe  i  Bathe.. is  a  little  well- 
compacted  Cittie.  i7ao  Pope  /Had  xxii.  6  Advancing  o'er 
the  Fields  Beneath  one  Roof  of  well-compacted  Shields. 
X7aS  —  Odyss.  xxl  253  At  ev'ry  portal  let  some  matron  wait, 
And  each  lock  fast  the  well-compacted  gate.  i8»5  Scott 
Talism.  iii.  The  accuracy  of  proportion  displayed  in  his 
nervous  and  wel  I -compacted  figure.  1854  Milman  Lat. 
Ckr.  III.  V.  (1864)  II.  II  The  solid  and  welLcompacted  body 
of  Roman  law.  1874  Geo.  Eliot  Coll.  Breakf-P.  815  Close 
by  the  stream  where  well -compacted  boats  Were  moored, 

tWell-COmplezioned,  a.  Obs.  Having  a 
good  complexion  (constitution,  colour,  etc.). 

1413  [sec  CoMPLEXioKED  i].  i6aa  S.  Ward  Life  of  Faith 
in  Death  (1627)  103  Such  soules..as  place  all  their  felicitie 
to  be  in  a  full  fedde,  and  well  complexioned  body.  1635 
Breketon  Traz'.  (Chetham  Soc.)  105  Proper,  personable,  well- 
complectioned  men.  1688  Collier  Several  Disc.  (1725)  15 
And  yet  when  Nature  seems  thus  vigorous  and  strong,  thus 
healthy  and  well  complexion 'd,  'twill  then  sicken,  and  sink 
on  the  sudden.     1715  [see  Complexioned  3J. 

Well(-)compo*sed,  ///.  a.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  ^  Cr.  iv.  iv. 
79  The  Grecian  youths  are. .well  compos'd,  with  guift  of 
nature.  1651  Gataker  Ridley  in  Fuller  Abel  Rediv.  194 
His  very  outward  making,  promised  a  well-composed  inside. 
X79a  Burke  Let.  Sir//.  Langrishe  Wks.  1907  V.  210  It  was 
a  complete  system,. .well  digestea  and  well  composed  in  all 
its  parts. 

tWellHconcei-ted,  a.  Obs. 

1.  Displaying  good  fancy  or  invention  ;  witty, 
ingenious. 

"597  Shaks.  2  //en.  /V^  v.  i.  59  Well  conceited,  Dauy. 
1598  Marston  Sco.  Villanie  il  vi.  E  6  b,  Such  straines  of 
well-conceited  poesie. 

2.  Of  persona  :  Having  a  favourable  opinion  {of 
a  person  or  thing). 

x64a  D.  Rogers  Naaman  227  Weakely..aflrecting  them 
who  have  beene..welconceitedof  me,  tender  and  indulgent. 
1649  [see  Conceited///,  a.  2 J.  1673  Ray  Journ.  Loxv  C. 
Ded.,  I  am  not . .  so  well  conceited  of  any  Composition . .  of 
mine,  as  to  think  I  shall  do  you  any  Honour  by  this  Dedica* 
tion.    a  1677  [see  Co.nceited///.  a.  2], 

Well-conceTted,///. «. 

X7a5  Pope  Odyss.  xxiii.  33  With  well-concerted  art  to  end 
his  woes.  ■74a  Young  Jvt.  Th.  i.  356  Death's  subtle  seed 
within.. Smil'd  at  thy  well-concerted  scheme.  1768-74 
Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  483  Wisdom,  .pursues  inVariably 
one  grand  and  well  concerted  design.  1846  Mrs.  A.  Marsh 
Father  Darcy  II.  xviL  282  By  a  welt-concerted  opposition 
and  peaceable  exposure  of  their  grievances. 

Well-conco'Cted,  ppl.  a.  x6;6  Wise.man  Surg.  iv.  vi. 
324, 1  opened  it  by  Incision,  and  discharged  a  well -concocted 
Matter.  x6^  Drvden  Virg.  Georg.  Ded.,  Sobriety  in  our 
riper  years  is  the  effect  of  a  well-concocted  warmth.  1781 
Cowper  Truth  496  The  well  concocted  juice.  Well-con- 
COTded,  ///.  a.  Duly  harmonized.  18x1  //enry  <$•  /sabella 
I.  227  Of  all  the  utilities  of  this  well  concorded  creation, 
the  propriety  of  calamities . .  is  one  of  the  last  which  we  learn 
to  comprehend. 

Well-conditioned,  a. 

1.  Of  good  disposition,  morals,  or  behaviour; 
having  good  'conditions'  or  qualities;  right-minded. 

c  1482  Monk  Evesham  (Arb.)  7^  He  yat  was  so  honeste  of 
leuyng  and  wele  condycyonde  in  hys  demening.  <z  1500 
Promp.  Parv.  521/1  f  MSS.  K.,  H.)  Well  condiciond  or  man- 
eryd,  morosus,  v<l  bene  morigeratus.  a  X500  Flmver  ^ 
/.eaf^%\  Alle  that  ^ood  and  wel-condicioned  be.  1634  Sir  T. 
Herbert  /■^•az'.  30  Their  King  {then,  sixteeneyeares  old,  and 
well-conditioned),  X814  Wordsw.  Excurs.  v.  p.  241  See,  in 
this  well  conditioned  Soul,  a  Third  To  match  with  your  good 
Couple.  1835  PoE  //ans  Pfaall {\nU.),  The  well-conditioned 
city  of  Rotterdam.  xS6o  Emerson  Cond.  Life,  Worship 
Wks.  (Bohn)  11.  398  See  what  allowance  vice  finds  in  the 
respectable  and  well-conditioned  class.  1865  M.  Arnold 
Ess.  Crit.  285  {M.  Aurelius)  'ITiey  sincerely  regarded  it 
(Christianity!  much  as  we  11 -conditioned  people,  with  us,  re- 
gard  Mormonism.  1880  Froude  Bunyan  vii.  91  This  book. 
is  wrought  into  the  mind  and  memory  of  every  well-con- 
ditioned  English  or  American  child.  1905  R.  Garnett 
Shaks.  56  And,  for  thy  full  assurance,  I  have  feigned  her 
Contrite  and  well-conditioned  at  the  last. 

2.  Having  a  good  physical  condition ;  being  in  a 
sound,  healthy,  or  satisfactory  state. 

a  x6x3  Ralegh  Let.  to  Pr,  Henry  Sceptick,  etc.  (1651)  128 
In  a  well  conditioned  Ship,  these  things  are  chiefly  required. 
i6as  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  eCAlf  I.  240  Not  a 
barrell  that  was  missing,  and.. they  were  sound  and  well- 
conditioned.  17x9  De  Foe  Crusoe  il  (Globe)  541  Father 
Simon.,  was  a  jolly  well  condition'd  Man,  very  free  in  his 
Conversation.  X7«5  Bradley's  Family  Diet.  11.  s.  v.  Sugar^ 
The  other  welUcondilion'd  Boilings.  «7S3-4  Richardson 
Grandison  II.  xxiii.  172  A  pretty  estate,  which,  tho'  not 
large,  was  well-conditioned,  and  capable  of  improvement. 
17SS  Magens  /nsurances  1!.  5  The  Goods  are  arrived  and 
brought  a-shore  safe  and  well-conditioned  at  Ancona.  1851 
M/ynk  Reid  Sca/p  Hunters  xxvii.  205  The  devoted  horse 
is  in  fact  a  well-conditioned  animal.  1890  *  R.  Boldrewood  ' 
Col.  Reformer  xxx,  Surveying  with  an  eye  of  satisfaction  his 
..well-conditioned  cattle. 
b,  spec,  in  Surg. 

x67a  Wiseman  Wounds  11.  iii.  la  If  you  judge  the  Wound 
to  be  so  well  conditioned  that  there  is  neither  fear  of  Putre- 
faction nor  Mortification.    1676  —  Surg.  n.  i.  165  If  the 
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Constitution  be  good,  and  the  Serum  well-conditioned. 
1883  Ogilvie  (Annandale),  Well<onditioned^ . . in  surg,  being 
in  a  state  tending  to  health  ;  as,  a  well-conditioned  wound  or 
sore, 

3.  Established  on  good  terms  or  conditions. 

1645  Fuller  Gd.  Th.  in  Bad  T.  iv.  vi.  205  A  wel-condi- 
tioned  Peace.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Deronda  Ixviii,  An  irksome 
submission  to  restraint,  only  made  bearable  by  his  thinking 
of  it  as  a  means  of  by-and-by  securing  a  well-conditioned 
freedom. 

Well-conducted,  ///.  a. 

1.  Properly  directed,  managed,  or  carried  out. 

X749  Francis  tr.  Horace,  Art  P.  34  note,  A  regular  well- 
conducted  Piece.  175a  Mason  Elfrida,  Lett, Drama  iii. p.  ix, 
The  advantage  the  Audience  receiv'd  from  a  well-conducted 
Chorus,  1803  Chalmers  in  Life  (1851)  I.  479  A  series  of 
judicious  and  well-conducted  experiments.  1842  J.  Aiton 
Dofn.  Ecou.  (1857)  185  Hence  land,  after  a  well-conducted 
fallow,  is  always  more  productive  of  good  grain  than  when 
it  has  undergone  any  other  preparation.  1884  E.  Yates 
Recoil.  I.  157  Every  well-conducted  restaurant  nowadays  is 
conducted  on  these  principles, 

2.  Displaying  exemplary  conduct,  well-behaved. 
1838  Dickens  Nickleby  iv.  Whether  you  consider  me 

a  highly  virtuous.. and  well-conducted  man  in  private  life. 
1853  Thackeray  Sorrows  of  Weri/ier  15  Charlotte . .  Like  a 
well-conducted  person,  Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter. 
i87s_  Jowett  Plato  (cd.  2)  III.  302  Well-conducted  and 
meritorious  citizens. 

WellC-jconnexted,///.  a. 

1.  Linked  together  in  good  order  or  sequence ; 
exhibiting  proper  sequence  or  coherence  of  thought. 

X734  Berkeley  Analyst  iL  5  When  from  the  distinct  Con- 
templation and  Comparison  of  Figures,  their  Properties  are 
derived,  by  a  perpetual  well-connected  chain  of  Conse- 
quences. 178X  Johnson  L.  P.,  Milton  I.  262  It  [Samson 
Agonistes]  wants  that  power  of  attracting  the  attention, 
which  a  well-connected  plan  produces-  1814  [see  Connected 
ppl.  a.  2].  . 

2.  Of  good  family  and  connexions, 

1840  [see  Connected  ///.  a.  4],  1856  Miss  Yonce  Daisy 
C/utin  I.  i,  He  learnt  from  other  sources  that  the  Ernscliffes 
were  well  connected.  1871  Le  Fanu  Rose  ^  Key  1.  xiv.  126 
The  vicar  is  a  well-connected  old  gentleman. 

absol.  i88a  W.  S.  Gilbert  lolanthe  i.  {Ballad),  Spurn  not 
the  nobly  born  With  love  affected,  Nor  treat  with  virtuous 
scorn  The  well-connected. 

Well-conned,///,  a.  x8o8  Scott  Marm.  m.  Introd. 
229  From  me,  thus  nurtur'd,  dost  thou  ask  The  classic 
poet's  well-conned  task  ?  t  Well-ccnscienced,  a.  Obs. 
[Well  adv.  32.]  14..  T.  Becktngton's  Corr.  (Rolls)  II.  168 
Such  wele  consyenced  persones.  1534  [see  Conscienced]. 
Well-consenting,  ///.  a.  1715  Pope  //iWi.  370  Let  both 
unite,  with  well-consenting  mind. 

Well-consi'dered,///.  a. 

1.  That  has  received  due  heed  or  consideration  ; 
carefully  reflected  on. 

1769  Burrow  Rep.  K.  B.  (1776)  IV.  2347  A  solemn  well- 
considered  Determination.  X774  Burke  Sp.  Amer.  Tax. 
Scl.  _Wks.  1897  I.  107  We  besought  the  King,  in  that  well- 
considered  address,  to  inquire  into  treasons.  X784  Cowper 
Task  v.  75  The  cock. .wading  at  their  head  With  weli-con- 
sider'd  steps.  x86o  Geo.  Eliot  Mill  on  Fl.  111.  iii,  Mrs. 
Deane  was  a  thin-lipped  woman,  who  made  small  well-con- 
sidered speeches  on  peculiar  occasions.  X865  [see  Con- 
sidered///.  a.  aj. 

2.  Highly  esteemed. 

x886  Stevenson  Kidnapped  xii.  112  He.. was  a  well- 
considered  poet  in  his  own  tongue. 

Well-conscrted,  ppl.  a.  X590  Spenser  F.Q.  \\.  iii.  11 
So  forth  they  pas,  a  well  consorted  paire. 

Well-co-nstitnted,  ///.  a.    Of  good  make 

or  constitution  ;  rightly  formed  or  framed, 

d:i763  Shesstonh  Ess.  Wks.  1768  II.  279  If  we  should 
strive  to  please  a  well-constituted  taste.  X833  J,  H.  New- 
MAN  Arians  ii.  i.  (1876)  145  So  reluctant  is  a  well  constituted 
mind  to  reflect  on  its  own  motive  principles.  X836  A.  Combe 
Physiol.  Digestion  (cd.  2)  263  A  healthy  and  well-constituted 
nurse.  X873  Svmonds  Grk.  Poets  iii.  74  When  asked  what 
made  an  orderly  and  well-constituted  state,  Solon  answered, 
'  When  the  people  obey  the  rulers,  and  the  rulers  obey  the 
laws  . 

Well-constru'cted,///.  rt.  1784  Cowper  Tiroc.  523  If 
shrewd,  and  of  a  well-cunstructed  brain. 

Well(-)conte*nt,  a.  Highly  pleased,  grati- 
fied, or  satisfied. 

£rx44o  [see  Content  a.  2].  C1489  Caxtom  Sonnes  of 
Aymon  xxvi.  557  Whan  rowlande  sawe  that  they  were  armed, 
he  was  not  well  contente  wytli  it.  1556  Extracts  Aberd, 
■^<y'(^844)  I.  298  Off  thequhilk  sowme  forsaid  I  grant  me 
Weill  content,  satisfiit,  and  pait.  X645  Waller  Battle  Sum- 
mer  /si.  iii.  32  Now  would  the  men  with  half  their  hoped 
pray  Bee  well  content.  X784  Cowper  Task  in.  805  He  that 
finds  One  drop  of  heav*n's  sweet  mercy  in  his  cup,  Can  dig, 
beg,  rot  and  perish,  well  content.  So  he  may  wrap  himself  in 
honest  rags  At  his  last  gasp.  1786  [see  Content  a.  2].  X864 
Tennyson  Eh.  Arden  373  So  Philip  rested  with  her  well- 
content. 

WellHconteTxted, ///.  rt^. 

X555  R.  PowNALL  Musculiis*  Temporiser  iit.  Ejb,  Being 
wel  contented  to  suffre  &  indure  al  that  the  Lord  haih 
ordeined  for  me,  in  that  behalf.  x6oo  Shaks.  Sonn.  xxxii, 
If  thou  suruiue  my  well  contented  daie.  161 1  Tarltons 
Jests  (1638)  B  2,  The  Gentleman  noting  his  mad  humour, 
went  his  way  wel  contented  :  for  he  knew  not  how  to  amend 
it.  a  1661  Holydav  Juvenal  xiii.  (1673)  238  Then  there  was 
no  such  rout  Of  gods,  as  now:  a  few  did  serve  throughout 
The  well-contented  skies.  184a  Tennyson  Card,  Dait.  88 
From  the  woods  Came  voices  of  the  well-contented  doves, 
1870  Mokhis  Earthly  Par,  iii.  II.  431  Unless  The  dawn. . 
should  creep  Cold-footed  o'er  their  well-contented  sleep. 

Well-conte*nting,  ///.  a.  1646  Trapp  Comm.  St.  /I'hn 
xxi.  24.  151  Humility. .would  chuse  to  live  and  dye  in  its 
well-contenting  secrecy.  WeU-contC'sted,///.  n.  1804 
Oxf  jml.  28  Jan.  1/3  Wimbledon  Common, . .  where  Belcher 
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has  Iba^ht  many  a  well-contested  round.  1835  Dickens  .S"^. 
B0M,  Rtver,  A  u-cll-coiitested  rowing-match  on  the  Thames, 
is  a  Tery  lively  and  interesting  scene.  Welt-conti'nued, 
^ti,  a.  Diligently  carried  on  or  maintained.  1534  Mors 
C«mf.  a^t.  Trib,  lit.  xvii.  (1553)  Qviij  b^  Howbett,  if  this 
fwrsecuaon  come,  we  be  by  this  meditacion  and  well  con- 
tinued entente  and  purpose  beefore,  the  better  strengthed 
and  confirmed.  1644  Mii.ton  Editc.  a  Their  untutor'd 
Anglicisms, . .  not  to  be  avoided  without  a  well  continu'd  and 
'udicious  conversing  among  pure  Authors. 

Well-contri'ved, /^/-  a. 

t6i3  ZoucHE  Dot't  Bib,  Like  Natures  rarest  workman- 
ship, the  Eye,  The  'well  contriued  instrument  of  seeing. 
iftM  [see  Square  sb.  19 bj.  17x5  Lroni  Falituiio's  Arckii. 
(1742)  II.  56  The  well-contriv  d  Stair-case  of  the  Castle  of 
Chamber.  1784  Cowper  Task  iii.  603  Nor  taste  alone  and 
well-contriv'd  display  Suffice  to  give  the  marshall'd  tanks 
the  grace  Of  their  complete  effect.  1808  Forsyth  Beauties 
Soff.  V.  33  A  deep  large  well-contrived  ditch  secures  it  from 
the  north. 

Well-contro'lled,///.  a.  c  t6ii  Chap.mam  Iliad  ix.  128 
TwelMe  yong  horse,  well  shap*t  and  well  controld.  Well- 
cooked,  tfl.  a.  1611  (see  Cook  v.  i\  1836  A.  Combk 
Physiol.  Digestion  (ed.  2)  285  Plain  well-cooked  animal 
food,  not  too  recently  killed.  <ii8<5  Mrs.  Gaskeli.  IVives 
^Dau.  xxviii.  Then  the  meals,  lijjht  and  well-cooked,  suited 
his  taste  and  delicate  appetite  so  much  better  than  [etc.J. 
Well-corked,///,  a.  1774  E.  Long  Jamaica  III.  836  A 
scorpion,  a  house-spider,  and  a  cockroach,  were  put  all 
together  for  experiment  into  a  well-corked  phial* 

Well-corned,  ///.  a. 

1 1.  Covered  with  a  good  crop  of  com.  Ois. 

1651  Mavne  tr.  DoHius  E^igr.  Paradoxes  98  Glebes, 
which  were  long  of  sun  and  skie  bereav'd,  Now  the  Dutch 
Plowman  sees  wel  com'd  &  sheav'd. 

2.  Of  cereals,  beans,  peas  :  Bearing  a  good  head 
of  grain  or  seeds. 

1800,  x86z  [see  Corned  a.'  4). 

3.  Of  beef:  High-cured  by  salting. 

1771  Ann.  Reg.  321  While  I,  half-famished,  ev'ry  hour 
Biscuit  and  well-corn 'd  beef  devour, 

4.  Exhilarated  with  liquor.     Sc.  and  dial. 

181s  Jamieson  s.  v.  Corn  v.  2. 

Well-coiTe*cted,  ppl.  a.  Properly  disciplined  or  regu- 
lated. 1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  loo  r  4  When  a  well-corrected 
lively  Imagination  and  good  Breeding  are  added  to  a  sweet 
Disposition. 

Well-conched,  ppl.  a. 

1.  Of  a  structure  :  Firmly  bedded  or  based. 

1S38  [see  Couch  v}  3  b).  1608  Bi-.  Hall  Char.  Virtues^ 
Vices  II.  104  He  is  the  wheele  of  a  well-couched  fire-worke, 
that  flies  out  on  all  sides,  not  without  scorching  it  selfe, 
I«M  [see  Trukcheon  si.  6].     1675  [see  Couched  />//.  <».l. 

2.  Of  speech  :  Skilfully  framed  or  expressed. 

i6as  K.  Long  tr.  Barclay's  A  rgenis  v.  i.  325  He,  in  well- 
couched  Language,  beseeches  Poliarchus  to  use  his  fortune 
moder.ately.  1644  Milton  Educ.  6  Logic. .  with  all  her  well 
coucht  heads  and  Topics.  1649  —  Eikon.  iv.  28  Wee  have 
beer.. a  neat  and  well-couch 'd  invective  against  Tumults, 
1714  Mandeville.F<i*.  Bees(iTi-i)  1. 15B  Whilst  harmonious 
Musick  and  well-couch "d  Flattery  entertain  his  Hearing  by 
Turns. 

3.  Skilfully  or  craftily  planned. 

1671  Mii.ton  p.  R.  i.  97  Not  force,  but  well  couch't  fraud, 
well  woven  snares. 

Wellcou-nterfelted,  ;!/>/.  a.  1625  K.  Long  tr.  Bar- 
clay's Argrnis  t.  x\.  29  With  well-counterfeited  griefe. 

Well-coupled :  see  Coupled  3. 
Well-co'vered,  ///.  a. 

1697  Walsh  Drydtn's  Virgil  Life  **i  In  other  Writers 
there  is  often  well  cover'd  Ignorance ;  in  Virgil,  conceal'd 
Learning.  1791  Boswell  Johmon  an.  1776  (1904)  II.  46  My 
worthy  booksellers  and  friends,  Messieurs  Dillv  in  the  Foul, 
try,  at  whose  hospitable  and  well-covered  table  I  have  seen 
a  greater  number  of  literary  men,  than  at  any  other.  1853 
SoyER/'<in/TO>,4«;»  121  They  are  then  cooked  without  water, 
in  a  well<overed  vessel,  a  iS$«  Mrs.  Gaskell  Wives  f, 
Dau.  xxxiii.  Till  he  had  placed  him,  nothing  loth,  at  the 
well-covered  dinin^-table.  1884  Noncouf.  f,  Indep.  9  May 
44S;'3  Thrusting  his  elbow  into  the  well-covered  ribs  of 
Mr.  VV.  H.  Smith. 

Well-crammed,  /»/'•  <"•  1743  Bi  air  Grave  324  Where 
are  thy  bo.isted  implements  of  art,  And  all  thy  well-cramm'd 
magazines  of  health?  t Well-created,  ppl.  a.  Ois. 
Noble,  valiant.  (Cf.  obs.  F.  Men  ere/.)  a  1586  Sidney  Ar- 
cadia  IV.  (1922)  130  She  strengthened  her  well  created  heart. 

Well-cress.  Now  </ia/.  [OE  wyllecierse 
-cerse  :  see  Well  rf.l  and  Ceess.]  Water-cress,' 
Nasturtium  officinale. 

c  looo  Sax.  Leechd.  1. 140  SeoS  mid  wylle  caersan  [L.  cum 
fxno  grxcol  c  looo  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  298/16  Fene. 
grecio.  wyllecerse.  1393  Lancland  P.  PI.  C.  vii  292  ?iit 
were  me  Icuere.  .lyue  by  welle-carse(s)  pan  haue  my  fode 
and  my  fyndynge  of  false  menne  wynnynges.  14  Voc  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  597/24  Nasturcium,  walcarse.  Ibid.  712/17 
Hoc  nastucium  welcresse.  1597  in  Spalding  Club  Misc. 
(1841)  I.  los  bche  commandit  the  said  Johne..to  eat  val- 
carss.  1808  Jamieson,  WelLkerses,  water.cresses,  called 
^so  wait,  or  -well-grass.  1894  ^orthumbld.  Gloss.  s.v. 
•'wJS?'  ';?''''■''-*'"■».  wa'er-cress  J  also  called  ■well-karses. 

Well(-)cre-sted,a.  \\^m.\.adv.i2:\  Furnished 
with  a  good  crest ;  Jig.  proud,  high-spirited. 

164s  Howell  For  Trav.  (Arb.)  76  It  being  the  greatest 
glory  of  a  King,  to  be  King  of  a  free  and  well-crested  people. 
i«8s  rond.  Gaz.  No.  1768/4  A  White  grey  Roan  Gelding,. . 
well  Crested.  *" 

WeIl-cropped,/S/*/.a.  Bearingagoodcrop.  1741  Richard- 
son Pamela  (1824;  I.  235  These  rich  meadows,  and  well- 
cropt  acrM.  Well-cmshed,  ppl.  a.  i86a  Geo.  Eliot 
Mill  on  H.  I.  XII,  1  he  precious  inland  products,  the  well- 
crushed  cheese  and  the  soft  fleeces. 

Well-cultivated, ///.  a. 

c  J710  CONCREVE  tr.  Ovid  Wks.  1730  III.  304  And  plente- 
ous Crops  of  golden  Gram  are  found.  Alone,  to  grace  well- 
cultivated  Ground.    1755  Smollett  <2uix.  (iBoj)  IV.  221  A 
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student  of  acute  parts,  and  a  well-cultivated  understanding. 
1781  Gibbon  Decl.  4-  F._  xxx.  III.  171  The  banks  of  the 
Rhine  were  crowned. .with  elegant  houses  and  well-culti- 
vatetl  farms-  1847  Mrs.  Gore  Castles  in  Air  I.  ix.  181  The 
thriving,  cheering  aspect  of  our  well-cultivated  kingdom. 
1879  Mrs.  Haweis  Art  0/ Dress  124  We  are  offending  well- 
cultivated  eyes  and  well-regulated  minds. 

Well-cultured,  ppl.  a.  1683  J.  Rf.id  Scots  CanCner 
(1907)  87  Kitchen-herbes  and  roots  require  very  fat,  light, 
warme,  and  well-cultured  ground. 

fWelleurds  (also  wealo,  wel-),  obs.  var. 
■welled  curds  :  see  Welled  ppl.  a. 

1S38  Elyot  Diet.,  Schiston,  the  mylke  that  remayneth  after 
that  the  mylke  is  sodden,  whiche  is  callyd  well  courdes.  1565 
Cooper  Thesaurus,  Schistum,  weale  cruddes.  J577  B. 
Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  III.  148  Of  the  Whay  that  com. 
meth  from  the  Cheese,  being  sodde  with  a  soft  fyre,  tyl  the 
fatnesse  of  the  Cheese  swym  aloft,  are  made  Welcurdes 
\Margin  WellcurdsJ. 

Well-cured,/*//,  a.  1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  xvii  (ed.  i),  A 
side  of  streaky,  well-cured  bacon.  1875  '  S.  Beauciiamp  '  /V. 
Hamilton  II.  256  The  kitchen .  .was  well  furnished,  too,  with 
well-cured  hams  and  good  thick  sides  of  bacon.  Well- 
curled,///,  a.  1707  Mortimer  Husb.  \ti  See  that  they  [sc. 
sheep] . .  have  a  soft  greasie  well  curled  close  Wooll.  1833  T. 
Hook  Parson's  Dau.  1.  xi,  The  well-curled  damsels,  stand- 
ing at  the  shop-doors.  1859  Habits  Gd.  Society  iv.  186  The 
feather,  .should  be  full,  well.curled,  long  and  firm.  Well- 
CUTried,  ppl.  a.  181S  W.  H.  Ireland  Scribbleomania  i 
My  palfrey  a  long-ear'd  and  well-curried  ass.  Well- 
curved,  ppl.  a.  1813  Vancouver  Agric.  Devon  117  The 
light  Dorset  swing-plough.. has  a  well-curved  iron  breast. 
Well-cu'slilonea,  a.  i8«a  Miss  Vonce  C'tess  Kate  i. 
Round,  white,  well.cushioned  limbs.  1897  Westm.  Caz.  7 
May  2/1  So  he  speedily  settles  down  to  his  well-cushioned 
life.  Well(-)cu*stomed,  ppl.  a.  1594  Plat  Jewell.ho.  i. 
66  But  this  [trick  of  the  vintners]  is  daungerous  vnlesse  it 
bee  in  a  house  weir  customed.  1681  Land.  Gaz.  Na  1578/4 
A  Large  and  well  customed  Inn. 

Well(-)cnt,  ///.  a. 

i6«-s6  Casi-LHH  Davideis  iv.  288  His  Ephod,  Mitre,  well, 
cut  Diadem  on.  a  169X  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  in  Watson's 
Collect.  Sc.  Poems  11.  (1709)  79  A  well  cut  Cristal,  in  a  richer 
Case,  Covers  and  Shews  at  once  that  Virgin's  Face.  1721 
in  NewCollect. Poems  by  Prior  etc.  (1725)  18  Close,  Carver  ! 
by  some  well-cut  Books,  Let  a  thin  Busto  tell;  In  spight  of 
plump  and  pamper'd  Looks,  How  scantly  Sense  can  dwell ! 
1841  Emerson  Conservativeyvks.  (Bohn)  II.  274  Your  roads 
are  well  cut  and  well  paved.  1849  C.  Bbonte  Shirley  xi, 
A  well-cut,  well-made  gown.  i8g6  H.  G.  Wells  Wheels  of 
Chance  X,  A  well-cut  holiday  suit, 

Welld,  obs.  form  of  Wield  v, 

Well-dea'Iing,  ppl.  a.  Fair  in  dealing  or  business  with 
others.  iS9qShaks.  Ow.  £r?-.  1.1,7  The  rancorous  outrage 
of  your  Duke,  To  Merchants  our  well-dealing  Countrimen. 
Well-dealt,  ppl.  a.  1839  Habits  Gd.  Society  v.  191  One 
well-dealt  blow  settles  the  whole  matter. 

Well-deck.  [Well  sby  9  b.]  An  open  space 
on  the  main  deck  of  a  ship,  lying  at  a  lower  level 
between  the  forecastle  and  poop;  also  altrib. 
Hence  We-U-decked  a.,  furnished  with  a  well- 
deck.  Also  We-ll-de:cker,  a  ship  with  a  well- 
deck. 

1888  Dail^  Tel.  23  Mar.  2/1  The  objection  to  the  well- 
deck  ship  IS  not  due  to  structural  form.  1888  Engineer 
8  June  468/3  Steamers  of  the  '  well-deck  '  type.  1888  Iron 
22  June  554  A  well-decked  steamer  of  270  feet  length.  1888 
Ibid.  20  July  65  The  Hurviorth  h.-is  a  poop,  long  raised 
quarter-deck,  long  bridge..,  and  a  topgallant  forecastle, 
leaving  only  a  short  well-deck.  1889  Engineer  i  Mar.  192/3 
A  large  proportion  of  the  steamers  built  and  owned  at  West 
Hartlepool  are  '  well-deckers  ',  1898  Kipling  Day's  Worh 
83  The  deck  amidships,  which  was  a  well-deck  sunk  between 
high  bulwarks. 

Well(-)decked,  ///.  a.    [Deceed  ///.  a,] 

1.  Finely  adorned. 

"ia  ijoo  [see'iDEcKED  ppl.  a.  1].  1530  Palsgr.  329/1  Well 
apparayled  or  well  decked,  gorrier.  ciSii  Chapman  Iliad 
X.  4  As  quicke  lightnings  flie  From  well-deckt-Iunos  soue- 
raigne,outoflhethicknedskie.    1863  [see  Decked///,  a.  i]. 

2.  Built  with  a  good  deck. 

1887  Morris  Odyss.  ix.  137  The  well-decked  ships. 

t  Well-dee-ded,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Well  adv.  33  -t- 
Deeded.  Cf.  Wel-dede.]  Characterized  by  good 
deeds.  ■'  ^ 

i6ia  R.  Carpenter  Soitle's  Sent.  92  The  witnes  and  in. 
ward  testimony  of  a  well-deeded  life. .will  relieue  and  com- 
fort  you  in  death.  1623  —  Conscioiiabte  Chr.  69  There  is 
a  reward  in  heauen  for  all  well-deeded  Christians  prep.-ired. 
1650  Trapp  Comm.,  Numb.  xxii.  18  A  well-spoken  and  well- 
deeded  person. 

tWell-deemed,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  Of  good  report,  much  ac- 
counted of.  IS9I-S  Spenser  Colin  Clout  695  By  slaundring 
his  well  deemed  name.  tWell-defenced,  ppl.  a.  Obs 
1616  [see  Defenced].  a  1618  Ralegh  Apol.  Voy.  Guiana 
(1650)  15  From  hence.. we  sayled  to  Gomarrah,  one  of  the 
strongest  and  well  defenced  places  of  all  the  Islands. 

Well-defended,///,  a. 

<J  IS8«  Sidney  Arcadia  iii.  xxviii.  (1912)  516  Pressing  upon 
Zelniane  in  such  a  wel  defended  manner,  that  [etc  ).  1603 
Shaks.  Meas.forM.  v.  i.  407  Whose  salt  imagination  yet 
hath  wrong  d  Your  well  defended  honor.  C1611  Chapman 
Iliad  xm\.  344  Vaine  entrie  seeking  vnderneath  our  well, 
defended  wals.  1697  Dryden  Mneis  ix.  933  Soon  repuls'd 
they  fly.  Or  in  the  well-defended  Pass  they  dye,  1819  Scott 
Anne  of  G.  xxxiii.  Instead  of  attempting  to  secure  a  well- 
defended  frontier.  1870  Bryant  Iliad  i.  169  We  freely  will 
appoint  for  thee  Threefold  and  fourfold  recompense,  should 
Jove  Give  up  to  sack  this  well-defended  Troy 

Well-defi-ued,  ppl.  a.  Clearly  indicated, 
marked,  or  determined. 

1704  Newton  (?///«  it.  i.  (1731)  171  When  the  Rings.. 
appeared  only  black  and  white,  they  were  very  distinct  and 
well  defined.  183s  J.  Duncan  Beetles  CUs^x.  Libr.)  154  A 
numerous  and  well-defined  family,  including   nearly  aco 
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known  species.  1856  Kane  Arcl.  ExpL  1 1,  xxviii.  279  There 
was  one  well-defined  lead  which.. lost  itself  to  seaward. 
1865  Lubbock  Prehist.  Times  146  Its  well-defined  geo- 
gr.iphical  and  historical  range.  1899  Ccockett  Kit  Ken. 
nedy  xxxix.  278  If  Kit  had  looked  closely  he  would  have 
seen  that  his  frankness  had  brought  a  well-defined  blush  to 
her  cheek. 

Well-delivered,  ppl.  a.  1869  Boutell  Arms  .5-  Ar. 
monr  iii.  52  These  cuirasses,  .were  not  proof  against  a  well- 
delivered  thrust  of  the  point  of  sword  or  spear.  Well-de- 
mea'ned,  ppl.  a.  Of  good  manners  or  behaviour.  1634 
Massinger  Very  Woman  iil.  v.  (1655)  54  A  very  handsom 
fellow.  And  well  demean'd.  1838  Haliburton  Clockm. 
Ser.  II.  xii.  The  young  queen.. was,  .well-dressed  and  well- 
demeaned,  WellC-)deri-ved,  ppl.  a.  Of  good  descent 
or  stock.  X591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  v.  iv.  146  Thou  art  a 
Gentleman,  and  well  deriu'd.  1601  —  Alts  Well  ]ll.  ii.  90 
My  Sonne  corrupts  a  well-deriued  nature  With  his  induce- 
ment Well(-)desce-nded,  ppl.  a.  Of  good  descent. 
1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  v.  v.  303  Stay,  Sir  King.  This  man  is 
better  then  the  man  he  .slew,  As  well  descended  as  thy  selfe. 
1650  Heath  Clarastella  13  But  she  is  high  and  wel-di- 
scended;  true;  My  birth  stiles  me  as  freeborn  too.  l8a8 
Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  111. 269  A  rich  and  well-descended 
country  gentleman. 

Well(-)dese'rved,///.  a.  Rightfully  merited 
oc  earned. 

a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  11.  xxii.  %  9  We . .  caused  the  wicked 
Historian  to  conclude  his  history,  with  his  owne  well-de- 
serued  death.  1590  Spenser  F,  Q.  i.  \  i.  20  The  lignage 
right.  From  whence  he  tooke  his  well  deserued  name.  1619 
Drayton  Bar.  Wars  11.  xliv.  25  Your  Bayes  must  be  your 
well-deserued  blame.  For  your  ill  actions  quench  my  sacred 
flame,  1756  C.  S.makt  tr.  Horace  (1826)  II.  95  He  who  de. 
rived  a  well-deserved  title  from  the  destruction  of  Carthage. 
1825  Scott  Talism.  v.  Until  his  awful  judge  shall  at  length 
appoint  the  well-deserved  sentence  to  be  carried  into  execu. 
tion.  1889  J.  B.  Bury  Later  Rom.  Etnp.  I.  76  The  Gildonic 
war,  through  which  Stilicho  won  well-deserved  laurels. 

t  b.  In  active  sense  or  loose  construction  = '  having 
well  deserved  it.'     Obs. 

»6ol  Shaks.  y4/A  Well  11.  i.  192  If  I  breake  time,  or  flinch 
in  property  Of  what  I  spoke,  vnpittied  let  me  die,  And  well 
deseru'd. 

tWell-dese-rver.  Obs.  One  who  descries 
well  (tf/'.inother). 

1617  A.  Newman  Pleasures  Vision  32  Then  well-deseruers 
well  regarded  Would  be.  ifiaa  F.  Mahkham  Bi.  Wan.  vi. 
22  This  Reward  of  martiall  excellence. .extended  fourth  it- 
selfe,  euen  to  the  lowest  souldier  in  his  Campe  and  meanest 
wel-deseruer.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  Ded.,  The  Court: 
A  place  of  forgetfulness,  at  the  best,  for  well  deservers. 
1709  Steele  &  Swift  Taller  No.  70  r  6,  I  shall  think  my 
self  a  Well-Deserver  of  the  Church,  in  recommending  all  the 
dumb  Clergy  to  the  famous  speaking  Doctor  at  Kensington, 

fWell-deae-rving,  wW.  ii.  Obs.    Good  desert. 

1609  Bible  (Douay)  3  Kings  vi.  Contin.  Ch.  &  Relig.  704 
Booz .  .prayed  God  to  render  to  Ruth  aful  reward  for  her  wel 
deserving.  1620  pAiNSFOKD  Glory  Eng.  11.  xxviiL  (ed.  2)  331 
Whether  I  flie  with  the  wings  of  vaine-glorie,  in  the  amplia- 
tion of  our  well  deseruing.  1622  Wither  Faire-Virtve 
K  4  b.  Shall  a  Womans  Virtues  moue,  Me,  to  perish  for  her 
loue?  Or,  her  well-deseruing  knowne,  Make  me  quite  forget 
mine  owne? 

Well-deSCTvingf,  ///.  a.  Highly  meiitorious 
or  worthy. 

ZS76  pLEMitiG  Panopl.  Epist.  1 17  How  deepely  the  common 
wealth  is  growne  in  your  debte,  for  your  meritorious  and  wel 
deseruing  behauiour.  1591  Harincton  Orl.  Fur.  Apol. 
Poetrie  H  iij  b,  Traitois  that  sell  their  princes  fauours,  and 
rob  weldeseruing  seruitors  of  their  reward.  163a  Lithcow 
Trav.  II.  66  The.  .Generals  diuided  innumerable  spoyles,  to 
their  well-deseruing  Captaines.  1697  Dkvden  Virg.  Georg. 
III.  78.1  Now  what  avails  his  well-deserving  Toil.  1798 
WoRDSw.  Peter  Bell  936  Calm  is  the  well-deserving  brute. 

absol.  1634  Sir  T.  Hekoert  Trav.  100  To  defend  and 
relieue  the  distrest  and  wcl-deseruing,  1656  Earl  Monm. 
tr,  Boccalini's  Advts.fr.  Parnass.  I.  v  .(1674)  8  Only  the 
most  vertuous  and  well-deserving  commanded. 

Hence  Well-deservinifiiess. 

1631  Mabbe  Crleslina  xii.  141  The  gentlenesse  and  well- 
deservingnesse  of  Melibea, 

Well-desi-gned, ///.  a.  1709  Atterbl-ry  Serm.  (1726) 
II.  231  The  III  Success,  that  has  been  observed  to  attend 
well-design'd  Charities.  Well-desi'gning,  ppl.  a.  1716 
Addison  Free-holder  No.  14  I"  5  Under  the  name  of  Tories, 
I  do  not  here  comprehend  multitudes  of  well-designing  men, 
who  were^  formerly  included  under  that  denomination,  but 
are  now  in  the  interest  of  his  Majesty  and  the  present 
government.  Well(-)desiTed,  ppl.  a.  Much  sought 
after.  1604  Shaks.  0th.  n.  i.  206  (Hony)  j-ou  shall  be  well 
desir'd  in  Cyprus.  Well-developed,  ///.  a.  1835-6 
Todd's  Cycl.  Anal.  I.  435/2  Well-developed  systems  of 
aiteries.  1861  Mill  Utilit.  iii.  (1863)  49  Any  mind,  of  well 
developed  feelings.  Well-devi'sed,  ppl.  a.  1835  Scott 
Talism.  XV,  Some  well-devised  stratagem.  i86i  Brougha.m 
Brit.  Const,  v,  ( 1 862)  77  A  well-devised  system  of  registration. 
Well(-)di^ted,  ///.  a.  Subjected  to  a  good  regimen  of  diet. 
'47S  J.  Paston  in  P.  Lett.  III.  143,  I  may  not  ete  halff  i- 
noiigh,  when  I  have  most  hungyr,  I  am  so  well  dyettj-d.  1599 
B.  JoNSON  Cynthia's  Re-ii.  i.  iv.  i  What !  the  wel-dieted  Amor- 
phus  become  a  water-drinker?     1605  [see  Dieted/^/.  a.\ 

Well(-)dige-sted,  ppl.  a. 

1 1-  Of  good  digestion  ;  fig.  able  to  assimilate 
one's  learning,   Obs. 

i6ox  B.  JoNSON  Poetaster  \-.  iii,  If  they  should  confidently 
praise  their  workes,  In  them  it  would  appeare  inflation  : 
Which  in  a  full,  and  wel-digested  man  Carjnot  receiue  that 
foule  abusiue  name. 

t2.  Fully  matured  or  ripened.  Obs. 

1657  Jer.  Taylor  Disc.  Friendship  \i  Some  have  splendid 
fires,  aromatic  spices,  rich  wines,  and  well  digested  fruits. 
1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  hiat.  (1834)  II.  in  The  strong  tone  of 
its  ves-sels  and  its  precipitant  circulation  drive  on  the  juices 
before  well  digested,  and  are  apt  to  throw  crudities  into  the 
fruit. 

3.  Carefully  and  methodically  arranged. 


WBLL-DIBECTED. 

1708  J.  Chamberi.avne  SL  Gi.  Brit.  II.  in.  xi.  540  The 
College,  .has.  .a  well  digested  Library.  1731  Hist.  Lit.  III. 
255  At  the  end  of  each  Volume  [is]  a  copious  well-digested 
Index.  17^8  Hartley  Observ,  Man  i.  iii.  §  2.  354  Re^^ular 
and  well-digested  Accounts  of  the  Phaenomena  of  the 
Natural  World. 

4.  Carefully  pondered  or  thought  out. 

X768-74  Tuck'ER  Lt.  Nat.  (18^4)  II.  284  Each  man,  what- 
ever his  peculiar  notions  be,  if  he  has  any  serious  well- 
digested  ones,  may  find  something  in  them,  which  [etc.]. 
iS*6  Art  Brevji'iff  {cd.  2)  Pref.,  The  well-digested  plan  which 
the  large  brewers  have  acted  upon.  1867  A.  Babby  Sir  C. 
Barry  viii.  281  A  scheme. .  whicn  will  probably  be  thought 
to  show  well-digested  principle. 

WellWdire'Cted, ///.  a.  Aimed,  addressed, 
guided,  conducted,  with  skill  and  care. 

a  1586  SroNKY  Arcadia  iii.  xi.  §  2  With  a  number  of  well 
directed  PJoners.  1694  Locke  Hum,  Und.  11.  xx,  §  18  (ed.  2) 
123  The  pleasure. .of  well  directed  study  in  the  search .. of 
Truth.  1743  Francis  tr.  Hor.^  Odes  iii.  ii.  3  To  hurl  the 
well-directed  spear.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II. 
606  Any  well-directed  industry.  1781  Cowper  Expost.  239 
They  brcath'd  in  faith  their  well  directed  pray'rs.  i8oo 
Hull  Advertiser  f  June  2/4  The  Penelope.. whose  well- 
directed  fire.. had  shot  away  the  main  and  mlzen topmasts. 
1836  A.  Combe  Physiol.  Digestion  (ed.  2)  279  The  power 
we  possess  of  modifying  the  constitution  by  well-directed 
regimen  is  very  great.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III. 
236  The  Dartmouth  pwured  on  them  a  well  directed  broad- 
side. ^1871  Grote  Etk*  Fragm.  iu  36  If.  .we.  .explain  it 
only  as  a  well-directed  choice  and  discretion  on  the  part  of 
the  individual. 

WeUWdisciplined,///.  a, 

1.  Kept  under  good  discipline  ;  strictly  trained  or 
controlled. 

159s  [Lewkesor]  Estate  Engl.  Fugitives  Riv,  Like  wel 
disciplined  souldiours  that  keepe  still  good  and  warie  watch, 
though  they  be  neuer  so  fiirre  from  the  enemie.  1643  Earl 
OF  Cork  in  Earl  Orrery  St.  Lett.  (1742)  8  These  seasoned 
and  well  disciplined  companies.  XToa  J.  Dennis  Ess.  Navy 
title<p. ,  England's  Advantage  and  Safety,  prov'd  Dependant 
on  a  Formidable  and  we  11- Disciplined  Navy.  X76&-74 
Tucker  Z./.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  339  A  well-disciplined  imagina- 
tion. 2849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  v,  I.  528  The  power  of 
self-government  which  is  characteristic  of  men  trained  in 
well  disciplined  camps  to  command  and  to  obey.  1849  C. 
Bronte  Shirley  x,  At  first  sight,  all  but  peculiarly  well- 
disciplined  minds  were  apt  to  turn  from  her  with  annoyance, 

2.  Soundly  flogged, 

1659^60  Arsy  Vers^  vi.  It  did  now,  like  a  Truant's  well, 
disciplined  Bum,  With  the  rod  of  affliction  harder  become. 

Well-dis|^i*sed,  ///.  a.  17*4  Fiddes  Morality  Pref. 
p.  Ixxv,  What  we  term  public  spiritednes3..is  nothing  more 
than  a  refined  and  well -disguised  hypocrisy.  Wcll-dis- 
pCTsed,///.  a.  \T^%^Q^^Ep.  5aM«rr/ 236  In  heaps,  like 
Ambergrise,  a  stink  it  lies,  But  well-dispers'd,  is  Incense  to 
the  Skies. 

'WeUC-)dispo-8ed,  ppl.  a, 

+ 1.  In  good  physical  condition,  healthy.   Obs. 

ri386  [see  Disposed  A-  >398  TRKvisA^arM.  DeP.R.  v. 
xIL  (1495)  157  Yf  these  [organs]  ben  in  good  state  and  yf 
they  ben  hoole  and  well  dy^po&ed,  the  bcest  is  al  hoole. 
14M  YoNCE  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  247,  I  shall  you  say  shortely 
What  thynges  makyth  the  body  fat,  moiste,  and  well  dys- 
posid.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  11.  xxix.  §  4  Such  a  full  and 
evident  perception  as  it  [the  mind]  does  receive  from  an  out- 
ward object  operating  duly  on  a  well-disposed  organ,  a  1716 
South  ^^rm.  (1842]  III.  475  An  healthful  body  and  a  sound 
mind,  vigorous  faculties  and  well-disposed  organs. 
fb.  Of  reason:  ?  Sound,  sane.  Obs, 

c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  11.  iii.  148  Wherfore  no  doom  of  weel 
disposid  resoun  reproueth  and  wecrneth  the  seid  hauyngand 
vsing  of  ymagis  in  the  chirche. 

*t*  C.  Of  the  weather  :  ?  Temperate,  fair.  Obs. 

c  \^Tl  Caxton  Jason  54  b,  The  fayr  sonne  shone  clere. . 
and  the  wcder  was  softe  and  well  dispo&ed. 

2.  Suitably  or  skilfully  placed,  arranged,  or  ad- 
justed. 

1:1470  AsHBY  Active  Policy  yyj  Be  ye  rather  clept  an 
executcr  Of  wisdam.  -Than  to  be  proclamed  a  wise  speker, 
..Of  bothe,  weldisposed,  fame  shal  arise.  1576  R.  Peter- 
son G.  della  Casas  Galateo  71  Long  and  continued  talke; 
which  would  be  well  disposed,  wel  vttered  &  very  wel  set 
forth.  I7a5  Bradley's  Family  Diet.  s.v,  Vine^  To  plant  an 
Acre  of  such  Ground  with  Vines,  in  some  well-disposed  place 
on  the  declivity  of  an  Hill.  1748  Melmoth  Fitzoshorne 
Lett,  Ixi.  (1749)  II.  116  The  grace  and  harmony  of  well-dis- 
posed lights  and  shades. 

3.  Of  a  good  disposition;  ^;;^.  disposed  to  be 
friendly  or  favourable,  well- affected. 

14^  Rolls  0/ Parlt.  V.  325/1  Every  wele  disposed  persone 
of  yis  lande,  1456  Paston  Lett.  I.  392  TheCumonsof  Kent 
..er  not  all  wcel disposid.  x^/^XJokux. Erasm.  Apoph,  15b, 
An  honcste  or  weldispo«d  manne.  1570  Elvides  New 
Vr.'s  Gift  (Huth  1875J  B  ij,  Though  the  wicked  syer  Shoulde 
seeme  for  to  prouoke  His  well  disposed  sonne  toylL  a  1586 
Sidney  Arcadia  11.  xvit.  (1912)  259  A  certain  sparke  of 
honour,  which  rose  in  her  well-disposed  minde,  made  her 
feare  to  be  alone  with  him,  with  whom  alone  she  desired  to 
^-  'JS93  Shaks.  Rich.  1 1^  it.  L  206  Vou  loose  a  thousand 
well-disposed  hearts,  i6m  Wither  Fatre'Virtue  K  4  b, 
Should  my  heart  be  gricud .. Cause  I  see  a  Woman  kind? 
Or  a  well  disposed  Nature,  loyned  with  a  loucly  Feature? 
x66o  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  286,  I  was  in  a  humour 
so  well  disposed  that  1  accepted  very  willingly.  1665  Bovle 
Excell.  Theol.  (1674)  139  Studious  and  well-dispos'd  Readers 
may  certainly  understand  such  [tmthsj  as  are  necessary  for 
them  to  believe.  1709 Shaftesb,  Char.ic.  (171 1)  II.  74  While 
he.. stands  so  well-dispos'd  towards  the  .Laws and  Govern- 
ment of  his  higher  Country.  1776  .^DAM  Smith  ly.  N.  i.  ii. 
The  charity  of  well  dispo.sed  people.,  supplies  him  with  the 
whole  fund  of  his  subsistence.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  Hi,  An 
obliging,  well-disposed,  and  civil  neighbour  of^mine.  1856 
N.  Brit.  Rev.  XaVI.  95  The  Government  should  have  done 
their  best  to  secure  a  well-disposed  House. 

absol,   1659  South  Serm.  (1679)  72  The  Unprepossessed  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  the  well  disposed  on  the  other.  1861 
Brougha  m  Brit.  Const,  xv.  235  The  indolence  and  timidity  of 
the  well-disposed  enabled  the  enemies  of  the  people  to  prevail. 

Hence  Well-dispo'sedness.  rare. 

1621  Bp.  Hall  Heaven  upon  Earth  §  10  By  a  well-dis* 
posednesse  of  mind,  we  may  correct  the  iniquity  of  all  hard 
euents. 

Well-dispu*ted,  ppl.  a.  1697  Drvden  jEneis  vni.  502 
Amid  the  ^Iai^,  two  mighty  Fleets  engage  Their  Brazen 
Beaks ;.  .Actium  surveys  the  well  disputed  Prize.  17.. 
CoNGREVE  Homers  Hymn  to  Venus  Wks.  1730  III.  369  The 
Martial  Maid.. O'er  War  presides, and  well-disputed  Fights. 
X7a8PopEZ?«««a(/n.245  This  well-disputed  game.  Well- 
dissc'cted,///.  a.  i7o8J.PHiLiPsO'</*ri.353ThySpecu- 
lar  Orb  Apply  to  welWissected  Kernels. 

Well-disse'inbled,//>/.  a. 

1693  Dryden's  Juvenal  '\w.  (1697)  84  Unhappy  Youth  ! 
whom  from  his  destin'd  End,  No  well-dissembled  Madness 
could  defend,  x^g?  Drvden  ^neis  in.  394  The  Grove  it 
self  resembles  Idas  Wood;  And  Simols  seem'd  the  well 
dissembl'd  Flood.  17, .  Concreve  Homer's  Hymn  to  Venus 
Wks.  1730  III.  370  While  to  conceal  the  Theft  from  Juno's 
Eyes,  Some  well-dissembled  Shape  the  God  belies.  1746 
Thomson  Spring -^-^  The  well-dissembled  fly,  The  rod  fine- 
tapering  witheiasttcspring.  1765C0LMAN  Terence^  A ndrian 
I.  i.  15  Then  !  there!  the  frighted  Pamphilus  betrays  His 
well-dissembled  and  long-hidden  love.  1817  Scotr /ranhae 
xiv.  The  cup  went  round  amid  the  well-dissembled  applause 
of  the  courtiers. 

Well-disti'nguishcd,  ///.  a.  1706  Watts  Horaf  Lyr, 
(1727)  70  Lo,  from  afar  the  promis'd  Day  Shines  with  a  well- 
distinguish'd  Ray.  1878  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  III.  xxi.  538 
Servants,  all  arranged  in  well-distinguished  grades.  Wcll- 
6Wi'dtd, ppl.  a.  x6o6  Shaks. /^ff/.  <S-  Cl.i.  v.  53  He  was 
nor  sad  nor  merrie.  Clea.  Oh  well  diuided  disposition. 
1634-40  Habingtos  Castara  (Arb.)  21  If  the  Swans  of 
Thames.  .0th'  sudden  hearc  thy  well-divided  breath.  [Cf. 
Divide  v.  11.  J 

Well-doer  (we'l|d«:w).  One  who  does  well; 
one  who  lives  virtuously  or  acts  uprightly. 

C1450  Mirk's  Festial  1  To  bryng . .  weldoers  to  Jwblys  l?at 
euer  scball  last.  1530  Palsgr.  Ep.  to  King  p.  iv,  Well 
doers  in  anykyndeof  vertue.  1648-58  Hexham  11.  s.  v.  IVel^ 
Een  wel-doender,  oft  xvel'dader^  a  Bencfactour  or  a  Well- 
doer. 1684  Contempl.  St.  Man  i.  v.  (1699)  51  Who  is  so 
general  a  well-doer,  that  no  Body  complains  of  bim. 

Well-doing  (we'l,d«:iq),  vbL  sb. 

1.  The  action  or  practice  of  doing  good ;  virtuous 
life  and  behaviour. 

14x4  Brampton  Penit.  Ps.  (Percy  Soc.)  63  Slownes  is  a 
cursid  thing :  For  it  is  evere  weri  of  weel  doyng.  c  1450  Knt. 
de  la  Tour -^  Ladies ..  that ..  were ..  honoured ..  for  her  wel- 
doinge  and  goodnes.  x5«6Tindale  2  7"/i«j.  iii.  13  Brethren 
be  not  weary  in  well  doynge.  X574  Hake  Touchstone  E  i  b, 
Of  sinnc  commeth  death :  Of  wel  doing  commeth  life.  X663 
Vktvlick  Parab,  Pilgr.  xv.  (1687)  128  He  suffered  for  well 
doing,  and  we  for  ill.     1736  Butler  Anal.  i.  iii.  Wks.  1S74  I. 

f,9  We  are  so  made,  that  well-doing  as  such  gives  us  .satis- 
action.  18x4  Scott  St.  Ronans  xiv,  Laugh  at  your  ain 
loom  pouches— it  will  be  lang  or  your  weel-doing  fill  them. 
X883  Whitelaw  Sophocles,  Antigone  703  Welldoing  and  fair 
fame  of  sire  to  son,  Of  son  to  sire,  is  noblest  ornamenL 
+  b.  Valour,  martial  prowess.  Obs. 
e  1450  Merlin  xxvii.  550  But  the  cristm  ne  myght  but  litill 
space  endure,  ne  haddc  be  the  well  doinge  of  the  v  knygbtes 
of  the  rcame  of  logres. 

c.  //.  Good  deeds  or  actions. 
1551  Latimer  Serm,,  jst  Sttnd.  Epiph.  (1584)  300b,  See- 
ing wee  shall  haue  no  rewarde  for  our  well  doynges. 

2.  Thriving  condition;  health,  prosperity,  wel- 
fare, success. 

1387-8  T.  Usk  Test.  Love  \\.  x.  120  In  hope  of  weldoing, 
and  of  geltingagayn  thedoublcofthy  lesing.  xss7Q.Mary 
in  Mary  A.  E.  Wood  Lett.  Roy.  Ladies  (1846)  HI.  3^3  The 
lady  Latimer,  who,  of  a  natural  and  motherlyaffection, doth 
tender  the  well-doing  of  her  said  daughter,  hath  been  of  late 
an  humble  suitor  unto  us  for  our  letter,  desiring  [etc].  1579 
Afrt««//«j'/*>6raj«Z.a/.(i  595)  i54Your  welfare  and  weldoing 
reioyceth  me  as  much  as  mine  owne.  x6a5  Lo.  Mountagu  in 
Buccleuch  MSS.  (HisL  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  263  We  are  glad  to 
hear  of  your  well  doing.  1659  B.  Harris  ParivaCs  Iron  Age 
215  He  began  to  make  head  again,  and  was  in  a  way  of  well- 
doing, when  he  received  the  Kings  command  to  disband. 
X763  Mills  5yj/.  Pract.  Husb.  II.  415  For.,  the  increase  and 
welT.doing  of  the  plants.  x8oo  Wordsw.  Michael  432  A 
good  report  did  from  their  Kinsman  come,  Of  Luke  and  his 
welldoing.  1854  Poultry  Chron.  1 1.  338  Houses . .  for  fatting 
wild  fowl,.. whose  well-doing  was  so  considered,  that  [etc.). 
19x4  Rose  Macaulav  (V/Artw /j/rt«rf  ix.  93  *Our  ten  Ichil- 
dren]  liavc  done  well.'..*  They  certainly,  .seem  to  have  had 
a  fairly  large  allowance  of  descendants  apiece,  if  that  is 
well-doing." 

Well-do ing, ///.  a. 

1.  That  does  good  or  acquits  oneself  well ; 
+  valiant ;  diligent  in  performance  of  work  or  duty ; 
well-behaved,  respectable. 

c  1330  Arth,  ,^  Merl.  (Kolbtng)  4773  Four  score .. Hardi  & 
wele  doindc  kni3tes.  1597  Shaks.  Lover's  Compl.  112  And 
controuersie  hence  a  question  takes.  Whether  the  horse  by 
him  became  his  deed,  Or  he  his  mannadg,  by  th'  wel  doin^ 
Steed.  x6ia  T.  Tavlob  Comm.  Titus  li.  i,  331  That  his 
Master  may  find  him  doing,  yea  welldoing.  x8sa  Byron 
Heaven  ^  Earth  r.  iii,  I  am  safe,  not  for  my  own  deserts, 
but  those  Of  a  well-doing  sire,  who  hath  been  found  Right- 
eous enough  to  save  his  children.  x888  D.  Grant  Sc.  Stor. 
76  Sic  an  honest,  weel-daen  woman  as  1  kent  my  wife  to  be  1 

2.  Sc.  Well-to-do,  prosperous,  thriving. 

x8ax  Galt  Ann.  Parish  v.  59  He  was  a  douce  and  discreet 
man,  fair  and  well-doing  in  the  world.  x85>7 '  L.  Keith  '  My 
Bonny  Lady  \'\\.  67  'Do  you  know  nothing  of  her  folk?' 
'  Nothing,  (orby  that  they  are  well-doing  in  the  world.' 

Well(-)d01ie  (we-l,d»-n),  ppi.  a. 

+  1.   Wise,  prudent,  virtuous.   Obs. 

c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  29  Du  ert  wel  don  man,  and  (mrto 
wurSlich.    €  XM5  [see  Yoo(n]. 


WELL-DYING. 

2.  Skilfully  or  rightly  performed  or  executed. 

c  1449  Pecock  Repr.ii.  viit.  190  It  is  a  merytorieand  a  weel 
don  deede.  1479  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  22  Hyt  whcr  whell- 
doyn  toenqwer.  .howhe  mythet  be  payd.  x6oxShaks.  Twcl. 
N.i.  V.  253  We  will  draw  the  Curtain,  and  shew  you  the  picture 
..1st  not  well  done?  1606  —  Ant.  ^  CI.  v.  ii.  328-9  What 
worke  is  heere  Charmian?  Is  this  well  done?  Char.  It  is 
well  done,  and  fitting  for  a  Princesse.  xZ^  Hardivicke's Sci.' 
Gossip  XXVI.  82  This  is  a  clear  and  well-done  translation. 
1900  IVestm.  Gaz.  5  May  2/1  A  well-done  landscape  of  late 
autumn. 

b.  as  an  exclamation,  expressing  approval  of 
wkat  some  one  has  done. 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xvi.  347  Secumius  Miles.  Well  done  1 
X538  Elyot  Diet.,  Fuge,  wei!  done.  i6n  Bible  il/a/^xxv. 
21  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithfull  seruant.  X771  Smollett 
Humphry  CI.  3  Oct.,  Well  done,  my  dear  boy  !— O  bravo  ! 
179X  Burns  Tarn  o  Shanter  189  Tam.. roars  out,  *  Weel 
done,  Cutty-sark  t '  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  243  Ion. 
I  obtained  the  first  prize  of  all,  Socrates.     Soc.  Well  done. 

c.  quasi-j^.  The  utterance  of  this  exclamation, 
as  an  expression  of  commendation. 

1638  Earle  Microcosm.,  Self-conceited  Man  (Arb.)  32  Two 
excellent  weli-dones  haue  vndone  him.  i-j^Proc.  African 
Assoc.  43  A  single  well-done  from  your  Association  has  more 
worth  in  it  to  me,  than  all  the  trappings  of  the  East.  1840 
R.  H.  Dana  Two  Vrs.  bef  Mast  xi.  (1854)49  Fortunately  i 
got  through  without  any  word  from  the  officer,  and  heard 
the  *  well  done  '  of  the  mate,  when  the  yard  reached  the  deck, 
td.  quasi-.f3.  What  is  well  done.  (In  quot. 
personified.)  Obs,  ' 

i6oa  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  Iii,  236  And  curious  thay  That, 
dribling  Almes  by  Arte,  disband  wel-Meant  from  wel-Dons 

pay- 

3.  Of  meat :  Thoroughly  cooked, 

X846  SoYER  Gastron.  Regen.  p.  xxi,  Veal  and  pork  must  be 
well  done.     Venison  must  be  underdone. 

Well-dowered,///,  a.  182a  Scott  Nigel  iii,  Unless  you 
think  rather  of  taking  a  pretty,  well-dowered  English  lady. 
X87X  B.  Tavlor  Faust  II.  ni.  253  Then  each  shall  dwell  m 
homes  well-dowered. 

Well(-;draw3i,  ///.  a. 

1,  Skilfully  delineated.  Also  of  the  human  form: 
Well  modelled  or  proportioned. 

X679  C.  Nesse  Antichrist  Ded.,  As  a  dark_  soil  in  a  well 
drawn  picture.  1709  Shaftesb.  Moralists  i.  iii.  30  Not  cap- 
tivated by  the  Lineaments  of  a  fair  Face,  or  the  well-drawn 
Proportions  of  a  human  Body.  1855  Kingslev  Glaucus  162 
Two  little  'Popular'  Histories,  .furnished,  .with  well-diawn 
and  coloured  plates. 

2.  Strongly  stretched,  straightened  out,  etc 

XTaS  ¥Qy-KOdyss.  vni.  262  In  fighting  fields  as  far  the  spear 
I  throw,  As  flies  an  arrow  from  the  well-drawn  bow.  1864 
Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XXV.  363  A  thick  coat  of  well-drawn 
dry  wheat-straw  is  then  laid  over  them  [sc.  the  potatoes]. 

Well(-)dressed,  ///.  a. 

1.  Clothed  in  good  and  becoming  attire. 

X576  R.  Peterson  G.  della  Casas  Galateo  20  They  be 
neuer  redie :  euer  a  trimming :  neuer  well  dressed  to  their 
mindes.  17x1-14  Pope  Rape  of  Lock  ii.  5  Fair  Nymphs 
and  well-drest  Youths  around  her  shone.  1791  Boswell 
Johnson  19  Sept.  1777,  A  well-drest  elderly  housekeeper.. 
shewed  us  the  house.  1849  Ja.mi-:s  IVoodnian  iv,  1'his  was 
no  well-dressed  and  splendid  assemblage.  1876  Emerson 
Lett.  ^  Soc.  Aims '\\.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  177  The  lady  who 
declared  *  that  the  sense  of  being  perfectly  well-dressed  gives 
a  feeling  of  inward  tranquillity  which  religion  is  powerlebs 
to  bestow '. 

2,  Properly  prepared, cultivated,  trimmed,  cooked, 
etc. 

X693  Concreve  Juv.  Sat.  xi.  136  Scarce  a  Slave,  but  has 
to  Dinner  now,  The  welKdress'd  Paps  of  a  fat  pregnant 
Sow.  X768  Boswell  Corsica  (ed.  2)  280  At  dinner  we  had 
no  less  than  twelve  well-diest  dishes.  1771  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  i)  II.  211/2  The  wool  must  be  of  a  good  quality,  and 
well  dressed.  1799  J.  Robertson  Agric.  Perth  465  The 
sloping  banks  of  the  Tay  are  finely  wooded,  with  well- 
dressed  walks  on  the  top.  Ibid.  470  Surrounded  with  well 
dressed  fields  to  the  south. 

VVell-dried,  ppL  a.  c  1614  Chapman  Hymn  to  Hermes 
93  Scuen  strings,  ofseuerall  tunes,.  .Made  of  the  Entrailes 
of  a  sheepe  well  dried.  17*8  E.  S[mith]  Compleat  Housew. 
(ed.  2)  133  Then  put  in  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  Flour 
well  dried.  X765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  467  The  most  proper 
fuel.. for  drying  the  flax,  is  either  charcoal,  or  well-dried 
turf.  x88o  C.  K.  Markham  Peruv.  Bark  xx.  225  At  least 
100,000  well-ripcned  and  well-dried  seeds  were  now  gathered. 

Well-driUed,  ///.  a.     [See  Drill  v.3] 

1,  Thoroughly  trained,  exercised,  or  disciplined. 
1817  Lady  Morgan  France  I.   53  A  certain  mechanical 

immobility  of  the  wtll-drilled  countenances.  1864  Burton 
Scot  Abr.  I.  iv.  170  Immediately  afterwards  Richelieu 
handed  over  a  wclUdiilled  territory  to  Louis  XIV.  1878  N. 
Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  257  lis  vast  and  well-drilled  army  of 
Jesuits. 

2.  Skilfully  pierced  or  perforated. 

1873  W.  Pengellv  Cave  Men  Devoti.  in  Manchester  Set. 
Led.  Ser.  v.  &  vi.  125  A  bone  needle  with  a  well-drilled  eye 
in  it.  1896  Kipling  Seven  Seas,  Story  ofUng  31  No  store 
of  well-drilled  needles. 

Well-dri*ven, ///.  a.  1605  B,  Tonson  Volpone  in.  viii. 
C1607)  H  3  b,  Mos.  O,  that  his  well-driu'n  sword  Had  heene 
so  curteous  to  haue  cleft  me  downe,  Vnto  the  nauili,  ere  I 
liu'd  lo  see  [etc.].  ci6ii  Chapman  Iliad  xi.  386  This  said, 
he  threw  quite  through  his  shield,  his  fell  and  welldriuen 
lance.  Well-dunged,    ppl.    a.      1577   Googe   Heres- 

bach's  Husb.  i.  33  b,  The  Beaiie  delighteth  in  riche  and  wel 
dounged  ground  17*0  R.  Brown  Compl.  Farmer  11.  6t 
Barley,  wliich  delights  in  a  well-dunged   soil.  Well- 

dying,  vbl.  sb.  1633  Earl  Manch.  A I  Mondo  (1636)  77 
Seldonic  doth  hee  dye  well  that  lives  ill;  therefore  in  the 
course  of  your  life  practise  well  doing,  and,  at  parting  you 
shall  haue  the  comfort  of  well  dying.  X693  D*Emiliannes 
Hist.  Monast.  Orders  209  Of  the  Order  of  the  Fathers  of 
]    Well-dying.        Well-dylng,  ///.  a.    1633  Earl  Manch. 


WBLL-BAENED. 

A/ Mmd»  11636)  IC4  But  to  assure  there  are  joyes  in  Death, 
what  saith  the  Scripture  to  well-dying  men  ? 

Welle,  obs.  form  of  Wkel. 

Well(-)eamed,  //A  a.  Fully  deserved  or 
due;  merited  or  acquired  by  good  work  or  be- 
haviour. 

l73»-46  Thomson  Au/mikm  343  The  big  hopes  And  well- 
earned  treasures  of  the  painful  year.  1749  Wartoj*  rn. 
Itis  61  To  wear  the  well-earn 'd  wreath  that  merit  brings. 
1S14  WoROSW.  Excmrs.  vm.  553  The  ruddy  boys  Withdrew, 
00  stunmons  to  their  well-earned  meal.  1855  Macaulav 
Hilt  £ng.  xi  III.  7S  Yet  William  might  have  had  a  more 
Innquil  reign  if  he  had  postponed  for  a  time  the  well  earned 
promotion  of  his  chaplain.  1855  Paley  ^scijflus  (i86tl 
Pnt.  vi,  lis  well-earned  character  for  practical  utility  and 
carefol  editorial  supervision.  1856  Froudk  f/ist.  Eng.  II. 
Tiii.  305  No  pirate  who  ever  swung  on  a  well-earned  gallows 
had  committed  darker  crimes. 

Welled,  ///.  a.  1    [f.  Well  p.i  -i-  -ed  1.] 
fa.  Of  metal:  Molten,  cast.     -\Iso  welled  to- 
gether, rendering  L.  conflatilis.  Obs. 

c  1300  Seyn  yulian  54  .\  chetel  wol  of  iwelled  bras  biuore 
(>is  maide  was  ibrojt  138a  WycLiF  Hob.  ii.  18  A.  wellid 
thing  to  gidre  [Vulz.  ci>nflatile\  and  a  fals  ymage.  c  144a 
Pram/.  Parv.  520/2  Wellyd,  as  mctel,  /usus,  c  1449  Pe- 
COCK  Kefir.  It.  vi.  173  .\na  thilk  yma^e  is  clepid  there  a 
graued  thing,  and  a  wellid  to  gidere  thing. 

b.  Of  milk  :  Boiled,  curdled.  Of  curds  :  Co- 
agulated.    Cf.  Wbllcubds.  Obs.  exc.  dial, 

c  14*0  Liber  Cocorum  53  Melle  white  brede  in  dysshes 
aboute,  Powre  in  wellyd  mylke.  c  1440  Promfi.  Parv.  520/2 
Wellyd,  as  mylke,  coagulatus,  concoctus.  155*  Huloet, 
Welled  curdes,  ^c'^Uston.  1750  W.  Ellis  Mod.  Husbandm. 
III.  I.  viii.  138  From  the  Whey,  if  set  on  the  Fire,  will  arise 
wild  Curds  by  putting  new  Milk  and  sour  Butter-milk  to  it. 
1879  Shrafizk.  Word-bk.  S.V.  Waited,  I  toud  yo'  to  wesh 
'em  i'  ibe  walled  w'ey. 

Welled,  ///.  a.2    [f.  Well  j3.i  +  -ed  2.] 

1.  Having  a  well  or  hollow  on  the  surface,  pitted. 
XS48  Hardy  in  Procjierw.  Nat.  Club  II.  337  A  series  of 

iU<defined  welled  depressions.  1855  tr.  LabarWs  Arts 
Mid,  Ages  p.  xxix,  A  broad  flat  border,  with  a  welled  centre, 
characterise  this  class  of  plates. 

2.  Having  a  tank  or  cistern  in  which  fish  are 
carried  or  preserved  alive. 

1864  Rep.  Comm,  Sea  Fisheries  (i856)  II.  456  In  the  year 
X712,  at  Harwich,.,  welled  smacks  were  first  constructed, suit* 
aole  for  fishing  tn  the  North  Sea  for  cod-fish,  &c.  1870  Pall 
Mail  Gaz.  24  Aug.  4  Your  fish .  .are  brought  to  the  city  alive 
in  welled  fishing  boats.  1874  H.  Mavhew  Lor.d.  Cltaracters 
335  These  salmon  mostly  come,,  in  welled  steamers. 

Well-edged,  a.  Having  a  sharp  edge,  1615  Chapman 
^^ij.  XI,  57  Then  drew  I  froir  my  Thy,  Mywell-edg'd  sword, 

Welle ducated, ///.  a, 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  I.  ii.  pg  Define,  define,  well  educated 
infant.  1704  Swift  T.  Tub  \v.  103  Whoever  went  to  take 
him  by  the  Hand  in  the  Way  of  Salutation,  Peter  with  much 
Grace,  like  a  well  educated  Spaniel,  would  present  them 
with  his  Fool.  i8z8  Lyttom  Pelhatn  I.  ii,  I  was  reckoned 
an  uncommonly  well-educated  boy.  18&5  W.  H.  White 
M.  RtitherforiCs  Deliv,  iv,  She  was  attractive  and  well- 
educated, 

Well*einl>o'died,  ///,  a.  1776  Bryant  Anc.  Mytkol. 
Ill,  55  Firm  to  their  cause  the  'I'ltans  wide  display'd  A 
well-embodied  phalanx,  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Deronda  vi,  Being 
the  outcome  of  a  happy,  well-embodied  nature. 

Well-endowed,  ppi-  a. 

1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  iv,  iii.  §  20  Whilst  the  Desire  of 
Esteem,  Riches,  or  Power,  makes  Men  espouse  the  well- 
endow'd  Opinions  in  fashion.  1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  v.  i. 
p  65,  1  found  myself  a  welUendowed  widow.  1870  Hullah 
Speaking  Voice  4  A  well-endowed  but  incomplete  vocalist. 
1876  Geo.  Eliot  Z?<fr(7«^alviii,  In  Rex's  well-endowed  nature 
,  .the  passionate  stirring  had  gone  deep. 

tWeU-e-ntered,///.**.  Duly  initiated.  i6oi  Shaks./1//'j 
Well  II.  L  6  'Tis  our  hope  sir,  After  well  entred  souldiers,  to 
returnc  And  finde  your  grace  in  health  W ell -enti 'tied, 
PPl.  A  Obtained  by  good  title.  1675  Brooks  Golden  Key 
wks.  1867  V.  519  The  crown  of  life  notes  a  well-entitled 
crown;  a  crown  that  comes  by  a  true  and  noble  title. 
Well-equipped,  fpl.  a.  1875  J.  Forrest  £jtrplor.  A  us. 
/ra//a79  A  wejl-equipped  vessel  might  have  landed  explorers 
at  various  points.  1890  Hardwickc^s  Sci.-Gossip  XXVI, 
254/2  A  well-equipped  observatory. 

tWe-Uer.  Obs,    Also6weUar.  [f.WELLz/.l] 

1.  A  caster  or  founder  (of  metal), 

1388  WvcLiF  Jer.  vl  29  Leed  is  waastid  in  the  fier,  the 
wellere  [Vulg.  conjfator]  wcllide  in  veyn,  /h'd.  Vu  17  [see 
Welling  v6l.  sb.  2J.  t^j  Acts  Privy  Council{iS^)  II.  445 
The  master  wellar  at  xij"*  the  daye,  and  iij  weliars  with  him 
at  \'iij''  the  daye, 

2.  A  salt- boiler. 

c  x^^Promp.  Parv,  441/1  Saltare,  or  wellare  of  salt,  sali- 
nator,    [16x4  :  see  Saltweller.]  

Welleresque  (webre*sk),  a.,  Wellerian 
(weli»'rian),  a.  [see  -esque,  -ian],  typical  or 
reminiscent  of  Sam  Weller  or  his  father,  two 
celebrated  characters  in  Dickens's  Pickwick  Papers. 
Also  We'llerinn,  a  speech  or  expression  employed 
by,  or  typical  cf,  either  of  these  characters, 

s868  Louisa  M.  Alcott  Little  Women  x, '  I'm  the  wretch 
that  did  it,  sir,'  said  the  new  member,  with  a  Welleresque 
nod  to  Mr.  Pickwick.  1886  '.title)  Wellerisms  from  '  Pick- 
wick'  and  'Master  Humphrey's  Clock'.  zd6S  Pall  Mall 
Gaz.  20  Feb.  5/2  Sam  Wcllcr's  story  of  the  muffins  is  not 
Wellerian  at  all 

t  Wellesay.  Obs.  Also  wele  a  saye,  wyllo«- 
■ay.  [var.  of  Well  away  :  for  the  ending  cf. 
Harmesay.]     Alas ! 

14. .  Lamentacio  Peccatoris  5a  in  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thcrn- 
ton  MS. (_igt4)  117  Euer  J'er  sangys  wyllossay.  cn4oBone 
Flor.  1430  Schc  caste  up  many  a  rewfuU  rerde,  And  seyde 
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ofte  Wele  a  saye  1    c  X440  Pallad.  on  Hush.  vin.  gt  Breris. . 

This  sely  innocentis  wole  vnclothe  And  wellesay  to  tcre  her 
skynnys  bothe. 

Well-esta'blislied,  ppL  a. 

1709  Sh.'iFTESB,  Inq.  Virtue  Charac.  (1711)  II.  38  That 
sound  and  wcU-establish'd  Reason,  which  alone  can  consti- 
tute, .a  uniform  and  steddy  Will  and  Resolution.  1741 
Watts  Itnpro%'.  Mind t.  xviii.  §27^We  ought.. to  stand  firm 
in  such  well-established  principles,  and  not  be  tempted  to 
change.. for  the  sake  of  every  difficulty.  177a  Ann.  Reg, 
1S8/1  There  are  therefore  many  well-established  families  in 
this  last-mentioned  place.  1865  Lubbock  Prehist.  Times  xi. 
337  Although  there  are  some  well-established  cases  of  na- 
tional decay.  1870  Bowen  Logic  xii.  394  Any  well-estab- 
lished  Law  of  Nature.  1887  Spons'  House/t.  Man.  714 
Some  well-established  shop,  famed  rather  for  the  soundness 
of  its  goods  than  for  their  apparent  cheapness. 

Well-esteemed,  ppl.  a.  1749  Chetwood  Hist.  Stage 
219  Mr.  Sparks,  .has,  by  incessant  Attention  to  the  Drama, 
arrived  to  be  a  well-esteemed  Person  in  the  Business  of  the 
Theatre. 

Wellewerd,  var.  Woolward. 

Well-exa'mined,  ///.  a.  1728  Gibber  Provoked  Husb. 
T.  i.  7  He  is  a  Man  too  well-acquainted  with  the  Female 
World  to  be  brought  into  a  high  Opinion  of  any  one  W^oman, 
without  some  well-examin'd  Proof  of  her  Merit.  1748  Mel- 
moth  Fitzosborne  Lett.  Ivi.  (1749)  1 1  76  To  descend  to  truth 
thro'  the  tedious  progression  of  well -examined  deductions,  is 
considered  as  a  reproach  to  the  quickness  of  understanding. 

Well-experienced,///,  a. 

'599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  i.  59  Concerning  the  foresaid  islands 
I  inquired  of  diners  wel-experienced  persons.  1608  Shaks, 
Per,  I.  i.  164  Like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  well  experienst 
Archer  hits  the  marke.  1619  Drayton  Bar.  Wars  iv.  xv. 
52  Men  well  experienc'd  and  of  worthiest  parts.  x66z  Ger- 
BiER  Princ.  Building  17.  A  well-experienced  Surveyor,  1763 
Blackstone  Comm.  Introd.  §  i.  I.  10  This  great  and  well- 
experienced  judge.  1871  Tylor  Prim.  Cult.  I.  104  Of  a 
well-experienced  magician  they  say '  That  is  quite  a  Lapp  '. 

t  Well-eyed,iz.  Obs,  [Well  (7^^,32.]  Having 
good  eyes ;  keen-sighted. 

c  1400  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xviij,  And  also 
yp2X  he  be  both  in  felde  and  at  wode  delyuere  and  wele  yjed 
and  wele  auysed  of  speche.  1483  Caxton  Golden  Leg.  339/2 
This  ymage.. was  well  eyed,  well  browed  [etc.].  1561  Daus 
tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  59  Let  the  gallauntes  of  this 
worlde, ..so  well  eyed,  and  gorgeously  apparelled,  marke 
these  thynges  well.  157X  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps,  Ixxiii.  17 
They  doo  nought  else  out  dote,  that  wilbe  wel  eyed  and 
quiksyghted  of  themselues.  1579  Spenser  Sheph,  Cal,  July 
154  Shepheard  mought  be.  .well  eyed,  as  Argus  was.  I50  — 
State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  626/1  Yet  there  appeareth  amongest 
them  some  reliques  of  the  true  antiquitye,  though  disguised, 
which  a  well-eyed  man  may  happely  discover  and  find  out. 

Well-fa*bricated,  ///.  a.  1709  Shaftesb.  Moralists  m. 
ii.  215  But  in  Medals,  and  well-fabricated  Pieces,  you  can 
discover  Beauty,  and  admire  the  Kind. 

+  Well-faced,  a.  Obs,\y\-E.iA,adv.i2^  Having 
a  fair  face  or  good  countenance,     KX-iofig. 

X553  AscHAM  Rept.  Germany  29  He  was  now  of  the  age 
of  xxxii.  yeareswell  faced,  ^1569  YJ\.^G^su\\x.Codly  Advise 
{1580)  13  Not  so  well  faced  as  well  lived,  I  meane  not  so  well 
attired  in  the  outward  man  as  clothed  in  the  inward  manne. 
1597  E.  S,  Discav,  Knts.  Poste  A  4,  If  my  credit  be  better 
then  yours,  with  this  my  wel-fastc  hoastice.  2647  N.  Ward 
Simple  Cobler  2  Hee  that  hath  any  well-faced  phansy  in  his 
Crowne.  1693  [?Calder]  Sc.  Presbyt.  Elog.  (ed.  2)  Postscr. 
102  A  great  Hantle  of  Bonnie  braw  well  fac'd  Lasses.  1707 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4368/4  On  the  15th  Instant  a  pretty  well 
Fac'd  Boy. .went  away  from  School. 

Well-famed,  ppl.  a.  Of  good  fame,  famous.  x6o6 
Shaks,  Tr.  <5  Cr.  iv.  v.  173  My  well-fam'd  Lord  of  Troy. 
1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  89  While  he,  forgetting 
clean  The  sorrow  and  the  joy  his  eyes  had  seen,  Lies  quiet 
and  well  famed. 

Well-fa'ncied,  ///.  a.  Designed  or  devised 
with  good  invention  and  taste ;  displaying  a  happy 
fancy, 

17x0  Steele  Tatler  No.  248  F  i  She  was  mounted  on  a 
Pad,  with  a  very  well-fancied  Furniture.  175X  Eliza  Hev- 
wooD  Betsy  Thoughtless  II.  102  This  happened  to  be  the 
first  day  of  her  putting  on  a  very  rich,  and  extremely  well- 
fancied  §own.  177a  Foote  Nabob  w.  Wks.  1799  II.  304 
What  think  you  of  a  bracelet,  or  a  well-fancied  aigret? 
2779  WARNERin  Jesse  Selwyn  ^  Contemp.  {iZj,^)  IV.  311 
Rendering  odious  a  well-fancied  oath  from  the  mint  of  the 
metropolis  by  his  vile  provincial  pronunciation.  1821  Scott 
Kenilw.  xxx,  The  dress  of  Raleigh  was  a  well-fancied  and 
rich  suit. 

Wellfare,  obs.  f  Welfare. 
Well-fa'ring,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  exc,  arck. 

1 1.  Of  handsome  or  well-favoured  appearance  ; 
good-looking ;  also,  robust,  healthy.   Obs. 

ci-^  Chaucer  Dethe  Blaunche  452  Than  founde  I  sytte 
euen  vpright  A  wonder  welfaryng  knyght.  1390  Gower 
Con/.  11.340  Sche..thoghte  hou  nevere  creature  Was  so 
wel  farende  as  was  he.  c  1400  26  Pol.  Poems  ii.  51  Wel- 
faryng men  of  armes.  X470-85  Malory  ,^rMKr  vi.  i.  1B4 
Hym  thought  he  sa  we  neuer..soo  wel  faryngeaman.  a  15x3 
Fabyan  Ckron.  vi.  clvi,  (1811)  144  He  was  fayre  and  wel- 
farynge  of  body,  and  sterne  of  iooke  and  of  face,  1536 
Pilgr.  Tale  170  in  Thynne's  Animadv.  82  Ther  I  spyed 
walkyng  a  comely  pryst,  and  a  welfaryng.  1597  A.  M.  tr. 
Guillemeaus  Fr.  Chirurg,  47/3  The  entralles  of  a  sownde 
and  wclfaring  man. 

t2.  Couched  in  proper  or  appropriate  terms.  Obs. 

a  X400  Isumbras  333  A  chartir  was  mad  fuUe  wele  farande, 
..That  thofe  he  never  come  in  his  lande,  That  scho  solde 
qwene  bee. 

3.  arch.  Doing  well,  prosperous. 

The  spelling  indicates  association  with  welfare. 

x888  Doughty /I rai^iiz  Deserta  II.  116  If  only  his  Lord 
would  leave  him  here  other  two  or  three  years  I— then  would 
he  be  fully  at  his  ea.se,  and  a  welfaring  person. 


WELIi-PAVOUREDNESS. 

Well-fashioned,  (///)  a. 

1.  Of  good  make  or  Jashion  ;  well  made, 

X580  "^xxviii^wi-  Art  of  Riding  \,  iii.  3  His  thighes  large 
and  long,  with  bones  well  fashioned,  a  1700  Drvd^in  Ovid's 
Art  of  Lave  i.  579  Wear  well-fashion'd  Cloaths,  like  other 
Men.  1887  Morris  Odyss.  xi.  108  When  down  in  thy  ship 
well-fashioned  at  last  thou  drawest  anigh  To  the  Three- 
horned  Island. 

f  2.  Of  polite  manners  or  demeanour.  Obs. 

x6xt  Cotgr.,  ,^<?r/]f^«/,  ..well  behaued,  of  good  carriage, 
well  fashioned.^  1615  K.  Long  tr.  Barclay  s  Argenis  iv. 
xvii.  396  Behaving  himselfe  with  so  well-fasliioned  modesty. 
X693  Locke  Educ.  §  143  (1699)  259  First,  a  disposition  of  the 
Mind  not  to  offend  others ;  and,  Secondly,  the  most  accept- 
able, and  agreeable  way  of  expressing  that  Disposition. 
From  the  one,  Men  are  called  Civil;  from  the  other  Well- 
fashion^d.  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  an.  1646  (Chandos)  i£g 
His  daughter,  a  pretty  well-fashioned  young  woman.  X710 
Steele  Tatler  No.  igS  f  2  A  young  Man  of  Two  and 
twenty,  well-fashioned,  learned,  genteel, 

Well-fa-tted,  ///.  a,  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xvin.  51  A 
Kid's  well-fatted  entrails  (tasteful  food  !^  1791  Cowper 
Hiad  IX.  578  Oxen  and  sheep  they  slaughter'd,  many  a 
plump  Well-fatted  brawn  extended  in  the  flames. 

Well-fa 'VOUred,  a.  Handsome  or  attractive 
in  appearance,  good-looking. 

14x0-22  Lvdg.  Thebes  i.  754  He  was  a  semly  knyght,  Wel 
fauoured  in  euery  mannys  sight,  c  1430  —  Min.  Poems 
(Percy  Soc-)  40  Your  weel  favoured  face.  1509  Hawes 
Past,  pleas,  xiv.  ii,  Thy  wel  faverde  and  moost  fayre  lady. 
X549  Cheke  Hurt  Sedit.  (1569)  B  iij  b,  If  one  be  well  fa, 
uourder  than  another,  will  ye  punishe  him  bicause  ye  Iooke 
for  an  equalitie  of  all  things?  X599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  in. 
iii.  15.  1633  C.  Farewell  E.-India  Colation  15  A  man  of  a 
liuely  countenance  and  well  fauored.  1684  Bunvan  Pilgr. 
II,  (1900)  220  Ihe  Boy  was  in  very  mean  Cloaths,  but  of  a 
very  fresh  and  well-favoured  Countenance.  1787  Burns 
Song.,  There^s  a  Youth  3  He's  bonie  and  braw,  weel-favour'd 
withaL  1848  Akerman  ^uc.  ^  Mod.  Coins  v.  89  A  well-fed 
and  well-favoured  man.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  i.  vi,  She 
was  a  tall,  upright,  well-favoured  woman,  though  severe  of 
countenance. 

0.  in  Sc.  form  {well  or  weel)  faird,  faur' d^  far  d, 
far'l^/auri,  etc. 

1535  Lyndesav  Satyre  4333  Now,  wallie  fall  that  weill 
fairde  mow  !  15..  in  Bannatyne  MS.  (Hunter,  Club)  399  A 
weilfaird  may.  X719  D'Urfev  Pills  III.  307  There  I  met 
with  a  welfar'd  Lass.  1781  Burns  '  On  Cessnock  banks '  i, 
(var.)  The  graces  of  her  weel-faur'd  face.  1814  Scott  IVav. 
xlii,  He's  vera  weel,.  .but  no  naithing  so  well-far'd  as  your 
colonel.  1830  A.  Picken  Dominie's  Legacy  III.  32  The  de- 
linquent and  his  wife  want  to  get  their  own  infamous  con- 
duct shifted  now  over  upon  that  well  ifard  boy,  X894 
Crockett  Raiders  xxiii.  277  I'll  never  deny  that  in  the  days 
o'  yer  youth  ye  war  a  weel-faured  lass. 
b.  of  an  animal,  a  locality,  a  plant. 

XS39  Bible  (Great)  Gen.  xli.  4  The  euyll  fauored  &  leane 
flesshed  kyne  did  eate  vp  the  seuen  welfauored  &  fatt  kyne. 
1854  S.  Thomson  Wild  Flowers  112  The  purple  goat's- 
beard, . ,  the  corn  blue-bottle  are  well-favoured  plants.  t86t 
W.  F.  Collier  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  403  This  ill-named  and  not 
very  well-favoured  spot  formed  the  nucleus  of  Abbotsford. 
fc.  iransf.  {ci.  Well-favouredly  b). 

X746  Francis  tr.  Hor.f  Sat.  i.  v,  34  [He]  bangs  the  mule 
at  a  well-favor'd  rate. 

t  Well-fa'VOTiredly,  adv.  Obs.  In  a  well- 
favoured  manner. 

a.  Beautifully,  handsomely  ;  attractively,  grace- 
fully. 

1532  More  Confui.  Tindale  Wks.  668/2  But  now  goeth 
Tindal  wcl  fauoredly  forth  with  a  great  face  of  another  ful 
solucion.  X538  ELYOTZ>/f/,,  Pulchre^An  aduerbe,signifyeth 
fayre,  beautifully,  well  fauoredly,  1542  Udall  Erasm. 
Apoph.  7  We  dooe  not  put  images  to  makyng  but  onely  to 
suche  werkemenne  of  whom  wee  see  some  noumbre  of 
images  welfauouredly  and  mynionly  made  afore.  X545  As- 
cHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  143  Teatche  me  to  shoote  as  fayre,  and 
welfauouredly  as  you  can  imagen.  1562  Turner  Bathes 
I  b,  He  that  had  ben  in  Italye  and  Germany,  and  had  sene 
howe  costly  and  wellfauoredly  the  bathes  are  trimmed  and 
appoynted there. .woulde[etc.],  X790 Shi RREFsi'iJf7/;j Gloss. 
39/1  Weelfiir'dly.,  cleverly,  with  a  good  grace.  X815  Jamie- 
son,  Weilfaurtlie^  adv,  1.  Handsomely,  S. 

b.  Ironically,  in  reference  to  thrashing,  punish- 
ment, etc.  :  Severely,  soundly,  *  handsomely*. 

XS42  Udall  Erasm.  Apcph.  100  Diogenes,  .tooke  abrode 
thongue..and  the  same  wel  fauouredly  bestowed  about  y* 
ribbes  and  pate  of  Midias.  XS65  Kyng Daryus  404  (Brandl) 
He  wil  not  away  til  I  canuis  him  wel  fauoredly.  XS79-S0 
North  Plutarch,  Anionius  (1595)  590  They  them  selues 
were  oftentimes  put  to  flight,  and  welfauoredly  beaten.  X639 
Fuller  Holy  War  11.  xxiv.  (1640)  74  He  would  often  give 
a  smart  jest, ..and  sometimes  he  was  well-favouredly  met 
with;  as  the  best  fencer  in  wits  school  hath  now  and  then 
an  unhappy  blow  dealt  him.  1652  H'E.M.yti  Cosittogr.  11.  151 
The  [Russian]  women. .think  themselves  neither  loved  nor 
regarded,  unlesse  they  be  two  or  three  times  a  day  well 
favouredly  swadled.  a  1700  B.  E,  Diet.  Cant.  Creiv,  I 
Swing'' d  him  off,  I  lay'd  on  and  beat  him  well- favored  ly. 
C.  ?  Lavishly,  liberally. 

X563-87  FoxE  A.  ^  M.  (1596)  259/1  About  the  sute  whereof 
when  much  monie  was  bestowed  on  both  sides  welfauored  lie. 
d.   By  good  fortune,  happily.  Sc. 

aijy^  Fergusson  Poems,  Eclogue  96  Whan  I  shoot  my 
nose  in,  ten  to  ane  If  I  weelfardly  see  my  ane  hcarihsiane. 

Well-fa  VOUredneSS.      Now  rare  or  Obs. 

The  quality  or  condition  of  being  well-favoured ; 
beauty,  comeliness. 

1545  AscHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  142  Nature  it  selfe  taught 
men  to  ioyne  alwayes  welfauou red n esse  with  profytable- 
nesse.  a  1575  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden  No,  36) 
129  He  is  reported  greatlie  to  have  mervayled  at  their  witte 
and  wclfaverdnes.  1607  Markham  Caval.  \.  (1617)  69  It 
maketh  your  Gelding  haue  a  delicate  fine  leane  head,  of  a 
comely   shape,    well-fauorednesse    and    proportion.       x64a 


WELL-FEASTED. 

Howell  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  75  The  longevity,  well  favoured- 
nesse  and  innated  honesty  of  the  people.  1780  M.  Madan 
Tlulypkthora  (1781)  I.  213  A  worthy  man,  who  was  in  love 
with  a  married  woman  upon  account  of  her  modesty,  and 
well-favouredness  of  her  children.  xSag  Jamieson,  Weil- 
/aur'imss,  handsomeness.  1885  Burton  Arab.  Nts.  (abr. 
ed.)  III.  33  Khalid.  .was  pleased  with  his  wcll-favouredness 
and  elegant  aspect. 

Well'fea'sted, ///.  a.  1671  ^Uvtqh  Samson  1419  The 
well-feasted  Priests  [arelthen  soonest  fir'd  With  Eeal,  if  aught 
Religion  seem  concem'd. 

well(-)fea*thered,  ppi.  a. 

1340-70  A  liiaunder  269  Well  fei>cred  fion  floungen  aboute, 
1591  Spenser  Visions  Beltay  xi,  A  Bird  all  white,  well 
feathered  on  each  witig.  1639  Fuller  Holy  iVar  n.  x. 
(1640)  53  And  herein  he  discovered  his  want  of  judgement, 
being  mdeed  like  an  arrow  well-feathered,  but  with  a  blunt 
pile ;  he  fiew  swift,  but  did  not  sink  deep.  1671  Woodhead 
•S"^.  Teresa  I.  xiii.  75  Like  some  young  Bird,  not  so  well-fea- 
thered. i&^ttPoultry  Ckron.W..  i^\^  Short,weU  feathered  legs. 

Well-fea -tared,  a.  Having  good  features. 
Formerly  also  in  wider  sense :  Well  formed  or 
shaped. 

^1500  Three  Kings  Sons  in  And  many  tyme  he  wold. . 
thinke  yn  his  mynde  that  they  were  passing  wele  fetured 
and  goodly  folkes.  1500  Tarltons  Nezvs  out  0/  Purg.  n 
A  bare  faced  youth,  well  featured,  of  a  liuely  countenance. 
c  z6oo  Igsoto  in  I,  D,  &  C.  M.  Epigr.  (?  1830)  D  5  b,  Wei 
featurde  lasse,  Thou  knowest  I  loue  the  decre.  a  z6i8  J. 
Davif-S  (Hcrcf.)  Wits  Fil^r.  eta  (Grosart)  27/2  Well  fea- 
tur'd  Flesh  too  base  a  Subiect  is  For  Sou'raign  Louesdiuine, 
ay-blest,  imbrace.  1688  Lond.  Gas.  No.  2354/8  An  Indian 
Black,  about  18  years  of  Age,  well  featur'd.  1787  Burns 
Seng,  '  'Jhc-re's  a  Vouth'  10  Weel-featur'd,  weel-tocher'd, 
wecT  mounted  and  braw.  i860  Wh^te  Melville  Mkt. 
Harb.  V,  Who,  to  do  him  justice,  was  a  gentleman-like,  well- 
featured  fellow  enough.  1874  Motley  John  Barnco,  II. 
xvii.  336  A  tall, .  .welt-featured,  mild,  gentlemanlike  man, 

■WeU(-)fed,  ///.  a. 

?  a  1366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  471  Al  to  selde  iwrys  Is  ony 
pouere  man  wcl  feddc.  1535  Coverdale  Isa.  xxv.  6  Fat 
and  welfed  beastcs.  x6oo  Sir  y.  Oldcastle  in.  L  99  Weele 
strike  the  stagge  our  selues  Shall  fill  our  dishes  with  his 
wel-fed  flesh,  c  1611  Chapman  Ilieui  ix.  208  Then  of  a  well 
fed  swine  A  huge  fat  shoulder  he  cuts  out  i7as  Pope 
Odyss.  lit.  535  Bid  some  swain  to  lead  A  well-fed  bullock 
from  the  grassy  mead.  1786  Burns  The  Vision  i.  xiv. 
There,  well-fed  Irwine  stately  thuds.  x8ao  Lamu  Etia  1. 
Christ* s  Ilosp.y  Sleek  well-fed  blue-coat  boys.  i8s8  Davy 
Salmonia  49  A  fine  well-fed  fish,  not  much  less  than  4  lbs. 
1874  J.  M.  FoTHEBCiLL  Maintenance  0/ Health  344  Good 
meat  has  its  red  meat  marbled  or  interstreaked  with  fat. 
This  shows  it  is  well-fed. 

Well.feed,  -fec'd,  ///.  a.  1684  Contempl.  St.  Man  u 
ix.  (1699)  93  The  rich  Man  shall  not  then  have..well-Fee'd 
Lawyers  to  defend  his  Process.  1897  IVestm.  Caz.  28  Sept. 
8/1  Twelve  angry  litiEants,  each  assisted  by  bcwigged  and 
well-feed  counsel.  Well-fce  ding,/i//.  a.  ei6ii  Chap- 
wan  Iliad  \\\.  282  On  Troyes  welt  feeding  soyle  [in\.  x&oya 
iroi/Au^orcipaf].  f WeU'feelin^,^//. a.  Obs.  Sensible, 
intelligenL  138*  Wyclif  Ecclus.  vii.  31  Wile  thou  not  gone 
awei  fro  a  wel  felende  womman  [Vulg.  a  muliere  sensata]. 

Well-feigned,  ///.  a. 

1667  Milton  F.L.  ix.  453  Under  shew  of  Lovewdl  feign "d. 
X7a5  Pope  Odyss.  xviii.  57  Ulysses  then  with  art,  And  fears 
well-feign'd,  diszuis'd  his  dauntless  heart.  1813  Scorr 
Rokeby  v.  xix,  [Hel  look'd  with  well-feign'd  fear  around. 
s8s5  T.  Hook  Sayings  Ser.  il  Man  of  Many  Fr.  (Colburn) 
136  The  Colonel  expressed  a  well-feigned  astonishment  at 
the  appearance  of  the  table. 

Well-fenced,  ///.  a.  1705  Mandeville  Grumbling  Hive 
35  'Till  soiie  well-fenced  Retreat  is  found;  And  here  they 
die,  or  stand  their  Ground.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (Globe) 
148  Some  enclosed  Piece  of  G.ound,  well  fenc'd  either  with 
Hedge  or  Pale.  Well-fended,///,  a.  1865  Allinchah 
SO  Mod.  Poems,  Southwell  Park  11.  118  The  well-fcnded 
nunlike  child.  Well-fermented,///,  a,  1731  Arbuth. 
NOT  Nat.  Alinunts  (1735)  193  Well  fermented  Bread,  and 
well  fermented  Liquors.  Well-filed,///. a.  1656 Earl 
MoNM.  tr.  Boccalinis  Advts.fr.  I'arnass.  11.  xviii,  251  The 
best  Poets,  with  their  well  filed,  and  long  studied  verses. 

Well-filled,  ppL  a. 

1615  Chapman  Odyss.  xxi.  574  Giuc  banquet ;  and  the  rest 
{Poeme  and  Harpe)  that  grace  a  wel-fiil'd  boorde.  17*5 
PofE  Odyss.  IX.  5  The  wel'-fill'd  palace,  the  perpetual  feast. 
S781  Crabbe  Library  148  The  dull  red  edging  of  the  wetl- 
fill'd  page.  1786  Burns  To  Auld  Mare  xii,  But  thy  auld 
tail  thou  wad  nac  whisket.  An' spread  abreed  thy  weel-fiU'd 
brisket.  183a  Loncf.  Coplas  d<  Manrique  Ixi,  He  left  no 
well-filied  treasury.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Deronda  xlii,  Whose 
light-brown  hair  was  set  up  in  a  small  parallelogram  above 
his  well-filled  forehead.  1878  J.  Buller  Neiv  Zealand  i, 
iv.  33  They  came  in  fleets  of  their  well-filled  canoes. 

Weli-fi-nished,  ppi.  a.  « 1763  Shenstone  Ess.  Wks. 
1768  II.  173  One  truly  splendid  action,  or  one  well-finished 
composition,  includes  more  than  all  the  results  from  more 
trivial  performances.  1901  Scotsman  3  Apr.  7/3  For  cattle, 
v/ell-finished  animals  met  a  brisk  selling  trade. 

Well  -fi-tted,///.  a. 

tl.  Fully  equippccl  or  furnished.  Ohs, 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  n.  L  45  K  man  of  soueraigne  parts 
he  IS  esteem 'd :  Well  fitted  in  Arts,  glorious  in  Armes.  1656 
Cowley  Pindar.  Odes,  Resurrection  ii,  Lo  how  the  Years 
to  come,  a  numerous  and  well-fitted  Quire,  *\11  band  in 
band  do  decently  advance. 

2.  Exactly  adjusted,  shaped,  or  suited. 

179X  CowPER  Iliad  xviii.  758  A  pond'rous  helmet  bright 
Well-fitted  to  his  brows.  1839  Ainsworth  Jack  Sheppard 
III.  ii,  It  was  a  night  well  fitted  to  iheir  enterprise— calm, 
still,  and  profoundly  dark.  1904  A.  C.  Fraser  Biogr.  Philos. 
iv.  142  An  easy  flow  of  well-fitted  words, 

Well.fl-tting,  ppi.  a. 

1857  Dl'pferin /.*//.  High  Lat.  vi.  59  A  wcll-fitting  white 
waistcoat.  1859  H.  Kingsley  G.  Hamlyn  xxvii,  His  well. 
fitting  cord  breeches.  i88t  J.  W.  Haward  Orthop,  Surg. 
72  Only  well.fitting  boots,  with  a  sufficiently  wide  sole, 
should  be  worn. 
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Well-fixed,///,  a.  1718  P.  Rae  Hist.  Reb.  vi.  287  Followed 
by  40  or  50  stalely  Fellows,  .arm'd  each  of  'em  with  a  well 
fix'd  Gun  on  his  Shoulder.  X84B  Bailev  Festus  (ed.  3)  246 
The  complete  Well-fixed  necessity  and  end  of  all  things. 

Well(-)fla*VOUred,///.  *3t.  a.  Having  a  good 
natural  flavour,  b.  Mixed  with  an  ingredient 
which  imparts  a  good  flavour. 

177X  PkiL  Trans.  LXI.  311  The  natural  history  of  this 
well-flavoured  fish.  _  1776  Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  III.  297  The 
flesh,  when  boiled,  is  of  a  pale  red,  but  well  flavored,  1868 
Epicure's  Year.bk.  185  Serve  it  with  a  well-flavoured  sauce 
or  puree.  2884  E.  Yates  Recoil,  I.  iv.  154  The  culinary 
preparations ..  were  well  flavoured,  highly  seasoned,  and 
much  relished  by  us. 

Well-fledged,  ppi.  a.  Well-feathered.  1743  R,  Blair 
Grave  767  The  weary  bird,  .dozes  till  the  dawn  of  day.  Then 
claps  his  well-fledg'd  wings,  and  bears  away.  1870  Bryant 
/Had  IV.  148  A  well-fledged  arrow  that  had  never  flown. 
WeU(.)fleeced,  ppi.  a.  1616  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  11. 
ii.  46  Thou  hast  a  well-fleec'd  flocke  feede  to  and  fro.  1650 
H.  Vaughan  Silex  Scint.  i.  The  Search  27  They.. drove 
home  lo  the  Tent  Their  well-fleec'd  traine.  1714  [see 
Fleeced///,  a.-]. 

Well(-)fleslied,///.  a. 

1.  Well  furnished  with  flesh;  plump,  brawny. 
Also_;f^. 

1585  HiciNS  Junius'  Nomencl.  448  2  Torosus, . ,  well  flesht. 
18^  [see  Fleshed  ppi.  a.  i].  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Deronda 
Ixix,  Happiness  is  considered  as  a  well-fleshed  indifference 
to  sorrow  outside  it.  1901  H.  Sutcliffe  AHsir,  Barbara 
Cunliffe  v.  76  Weel-fleshed  men  could  niver  stand  up  long 
agen  an  ale-pot. 

2.  Inured  to  or  eager  for  bloodshed. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  i.  (1594)  372  As  gray- 
hounds  well  flesht  follow  after  wilde  beasts.  1^3  Drvden 
Epit.  Sir  P.  Fairbome's  Tomb  ix  Against  the  Moors  his 
well-flesh *d  Sword  he  draws. 

Well-fletched,  ppi.  a.  Well-fcathcred.  1656  Cowlev 
Pindar.  Odes^  2nd  Olymp.  x.  Leave,  wanton  Muse,  thy 
roving  flight,  To  thy  loud  String  the  well-ftetcht  Arrow  put. 
WellC-lfloored,  ppi.  a.  1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  194 
Chambers  boorded  after  the  nianer  of  owre  waynscotte  and 
well  flowred.  Well(-}floured,  ppl.a.  1728  E.  S[mith] 
Compleat  Houstw.  (ed.  2)  io3  Put  under  it  two  or  three 
Sheets  of  Cap- Paper  well  floured.  1905  Daily  Chron.  3  Oct. 
8/1  The  potatoes  and  flour  are  worked  into  dough  on  a 
well-floured  board. 

Well(-)fiowered,  ///.  a.  a.  Kichly  embel- 
lished with  flowers  or  figures  of  flowers,  D.  Bear- 
ing a  good  head  of  flowers. 

1592  Shaks.  Rom,  ^  Jul.  11.  iv.  64  Why  then  is  my  Pump 
well  flower'd.  1845  Flcrisfs  Jml.  135  Eriostemon  cuspi- 
datus,  well  flowered. 

Well-followed,///,  rt.  (Follows.  6  b.)  a  1586  Sidney 
Arcadia  \\\.  viii.  (1912)  390  Thus  with  the  wcil-followed 
valure  of  Amphialus  were  the  other  almost  ovcrthrowne. 
Well(-)forewaTning,  ppi.  a.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen,  VT, 
lit.  ii.  85  What  boaded  this?  but  well  fore-warning  winde 
Did  seemc  to  say,  seeke  not  a  Scorpions  Nest.  Well- 
forged,  ///.  «,  1791  CowpER  Iliad  XIII.  233  The  well- 
forged  helmet.  1813  Scott  Rokeby  vi.  ix.  He  school'd  us 
in  a  well-forged  tale,  Of  scheme  the  Castle  walls  lo  scale. 
1896  Kipling  Seven  Seas,  Song  of  English^  Victoria,  The 
tested  chain  holds  fast.  The  well-forged  link  rings  true  ! 

Well-formed, .///.  a.  a.  of  persons  and 
material  things. 

cijaoW.  Vi  s'LXiLRGuystarde  ^  Syg.^oxb.')  hvCu  Ofshape 
and  persone  she  was  well  fourmed.  a  1586  Sidnky  Arcadia 
III.  (1922)  58  The  kissing  of  her  welformed  mouth.  1645 
Waller  Poems,  Palamede  to  Zelinde  i  Fairest  piece  of 
well  form'd  earth,  Vrge  not  thus  your  haughty  Birth.  1653 
R.  Sanders /"AyjWjfM.  \^<-)  'Ihe  well  formed  head  is  like  a 
Mallet  or  a  Sphear.  1788  Mrs.  Hughes  Henry  4-  Isab. 
xviii.  11.83  Not  a  pleasing  view,,  .or  a  well-formed  tree,  was 
passed  without  furnishing  matter  for  her  observation.  1805 
Wordsw.  Prelude  vii.  206  A  range  Of  well-formed  charac- 
ters, with  chalk  inscribed  Upon  the  smooth  flat  stones.  1831 
James  Phil.  .Augustus  iv,  A  man  of  thirty-two  or  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  tall,  well-formed,  handsome.  1863  A.  C. 
Ramsay  Phys.  Geog.  160  Well-formed  flint  hatchets.  1883 
D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  xi,  He  had  a  large  and  well-formed 
body,  plump  but  not  corpulent. 

b.  of  immaterial  things. 

1643  DoRNEV  (title),  A  briefe  and  exact  Relation  of. .  Pas- 
sages that  hapned  in  the  late  well-formed  (and  as  valiently 
defended)  Seige  laid  before  the  City  of  Glocester.  1735 
Watts  Logic  iv.  Introd.,  A  well-formed  Proposition,  or  a 
just  Argument.  1746  Francis  Horace,  A.  P.  230  The  Child, 
who  now  with  firmer  Footing  walks.  And  with  unfaultering, 
well-form 'd  Accents  talks.  1759  Golhsm.  Pres.  State  Pol. 
Learn,  xi.  (Globe)  444/3  In  a  well-formed  education  a  course 
of  history  should  ever  precede  a  course  of  ethics.  1787  Burns 
Prol.  spoken  by  IVoods  23  Well-form'd  taste  and  sparkling  wit. 

Well(-)fOTtified,///-  a, 

«538  [see  Fortified),  z^i  Shaks.  i  Hen,  Vf,  iv.  ii.  19 
For  I  protest  we  are  well  fortified.  And  strong  enough  to 
issue  out  and  fight.  1618  Gainskoro  Glory  Eng,  i.  viii.  60 
They  can  bring  you  into  well  fortified  Cities,  a  1625  Man- 
WAYRiNG  Sea-mans  Diet.  68  If  a  Peece  have  much  mettle 
in  any  part,  they  say,  she  is  well  fortified.  1693, 1757  [see 
Fortified///.  a.\.  z8ax  tr.  Hiad  u.  I.  41  The  well-fortified 
city  of  Ilium. 

t  Well-foTtunate,  a.  Obs.    -  next. 

1533  Cromwell  in  Merriman  Life  «$■  Lett.  (1902)  I.  34  The 
well  fortunate  and  sawge  Capetayn,  the  yerle  of  Surrey, 
(I1533  ^KRUzyLS  Golden  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  xHii.  (1535)  84  Cer- 
taynly  the  princis  are  glorious,  and  the  people  well  fortunate, 
and  the  senate  happy,  whan  all  agree  in  one  countell. 

t  WeIl-fo"rtuned,  ///.  a.  Obs.  F.tvoured  by 
fortune. 

c  1374,  1484  (see  Fortuned].  1471  Caxton  Recuyell 
(Sommer)  249  Gretyng.  .fro  the  esquyer  vnknowen  and  well 
fortuned.  1530  Palscr.  329/1  Well  fortuned,  bien  euri. 
«55*  Flores'  A  urelio  ^  Isab.  O  8,  If  anney  ladey  well  fortunede 
founde  you  disposedein  her  fauour. 


WELL-PUBNISHED. 

Well-fought,  ///.  a. 

t  !•  Inured  to  fight.   Obs. 

1598  Chapman  Seven  Iliads  v.  [ix.]  90  The  Curets  wars  did 
bold  With  the  well-fought  Etolians  [.\tTbiAoi.  /xei'exopn*at]. 

2.  Valiantly  contested. 

1717  Tickell  Epist./r.  Lady  to  Cental  Avignon  74  Our 
Sex  has.. purchased  Fame  in  many  a  well-fought  Street. 
X7»5  Pope  Odyss.  xiv.  401  Oh  1  had  he  perisht  on  some  well- 
fought  day.  1761  Foote  Lyar  \.  ii.  (1786)  17,  I  returned  to 
reap  the  harvest  of  the  well-fought  field.  18x4  Scott  Lord 
of  Isles  w.  XX,  Who  in  the  well-fought  conflict  fell.  x8i8 
New.man  Poems  (1905)  48  The  strange  events  of  many  a 
well'fought  day. 

t  Well-fou-ghten,///.  «.  Obs.    =  prec. 

X59g  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  iv.  vi.  18  In  this  glorious  and  well- 
foughten  field.  i6a3  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xxii.  1577  Brough- 
ton . .  there  lastly  gaue  his  blood  To  that  well-foughtcn  Field. 

Well(-)foTmd,///.  a. 

fl.  a.  Used  in  the  vocative  (like  welcome)  to 
greet  a  person  when  met.  Obs. 

£^X35o  Ipomadon  6715  (Kolbing)  Well  founde,  mayde 
Imayne.  C1350  Lybeatts  Disc.  (Ritson)  1660  'Ihe  constable 
seyde.  Well  founde.  Noble  knyght  of  the  table  rounde. 

+  2,  Of  tried  goodness,  merit,  or  value;  well- 
approved,  commendable.   Obs. 

In  quot.  1887  prob.  an  echo  of  Shakspere's  use. 

x6oi  .Shaks.  All's  Well  11.  i.  105  Gerard  de  Narbon  was  my 
father.  In  what  he  did  professe,  well  fout-.d.  1607  —  Cor.  11. 
ii.  48  In  our  well-found  Successes.  1887  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton 
in  Fortn.  Rev.  May  728  Many  [of  the  Athenian  hetserae] 
lived  comparatively  well-found  lives. 

3,  Fully  furnished  or  equipped. 

*79?  [see  Found///,  a.  2].  X864  Burton  Scot  Abr.  II.  ii. 
144  ihe  garrison  is  large  and  well  found.  1869  Blackmoke 
Lorna  D.  x,  He  seemed  very  old,  being  over  twenty,  and 
well-found  in  beard.  X891  A.  H.  Makkham  Sir  J.  Franklin 
301  A  well-found  steamer. 

Well(-)fou-nded,  ppL  a.  Built  on  a  good 
and  solid  base.     ///.  and^^. 

c  1369  Chaucer  Detke  Blaunche  922  (Fairf.)  And  which  a 
goodely  softe  speche  Had  that  swete, . .  So  frcndely,  and  so  wel 
y  grounded,  Vp  al  resoun  so  wely-founded  (^V>«(iV;  sur  toute 
raison].  1671  Woodhead  St.  Teresa  i.  xxiv.  164  My  Prayer 
began  to  settle  itself,  like  a  well-founded  Building.  1706 
Congreve  Pindar.  Ode  to  Queen  5  Britain's  Queen, . .  Fix'd 
on  the  Base  of  Her  well-founded  State.  x8ai  Craig  Led. 
Drawing,  etc.  viL  366  We  will  for  this  purpose  establish  a 
set  of  well-founded  principles  for  our  standard. 

b.  esp.  of  a  belief,  sentiment,  statement,  etc.  : 
Having  a  foundation  in  fact;  based  on  good  or 
sure  grounds  or  reasons. 

X78a  Miss  Burney  Cecilia  viii.  vii,  Her  jealousy,  already 
but  too  Well  founded,  received  every  hour  the  poisonous 
nourishment  of  fresh  conviction.  X814  Scott  Wav.  xl,  \ 
well-founded  disbelief  in  the  co-operation  of  the  English 
Jacobites  kept  many  Scottish  men  of  rank  from  his  standard. 
i8a7  —  T1V0  Drovers  ii,  The  Cumbrian  Squire,  who  had 
entertained  some  suspicions  of  his  manager's  honesty,  was 
taking  occasional  measures  to  ascertain  how  far  they  were 
well-founded.  1855  [see  Founded  i].  X905  F.  Harbison 
Chatham  iii.  42  There  was  no  personal  malignity  in  his 
accusations,  he  believed  them  to  be  well-founded. 

Hence  Well-fou-ndedly  adv. 

1888  Sat.  Rev.  27  Oct.  486/2  They  had  prided  themselves, 
not  too  well-foundedly,  that, .they  had  far  the  better  of 
England. 

Well-&azxied,  ///.  a.  Well  shaped,  fashioned, 
constructed,  or  composed. 

a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  v.  (1022)  146  Like  a  man  whose 
best  uuilding  was  a  well-framed  conscience.  x6a5  K.  Long 
tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  111.  xi.  188  As  soone  as  I  shall  come  to 
shore.. some  wel-framed  lye  shall  happely  bring  me  to  her. 
1718  Prior  and  Hymn  Callim.  73  In  the  well-fram'd  Models, 
..Thou  shew'dst,  where  Towers  or  Battlements  should  rise. 
x^^i  Cowper  Iliad  IX.  70  Yet  when  thy  speech  is  to  the 
Kings  of  Greece  Itis  well  framed  and  prudent.  1876  Hardy 
Eth^lberta  xxxv,  A  well-framed  reflective  man  with  a  grey 
beard. 

Well-fraught,///.  a.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  ff  Selv.To 
Rdr.,  That  well-fraught  world  of  words  that  answers  works. 
X708  J.  Philips  Cyder  w.  371  The  well.fraught  Bowl  Circles 
incessant.  x8o8  Mrs.  Iliff  Poems  (1818)  98  How  wise 
Ulisses'  well-fraught  tale  Did  o'er  Nausicaa's  fears  prevail. 
Well-fre-ckled,  ppi.  a.  1649  G.  Daniel  Triuarch.  To 
Rdr.  140  For  Leopard  Learning  is  a  finer  Beast  Then  a  Sire 
or  Damme;  well-freckled  witts  shew  best.  1836  Mabrvat 
Midsh.  Easy  xxiv,  He  was  broad-faced,  broad-shouldered, 
well  freckled,  and  pug-nosed,  Well-frei'ghted,/^/.  a, 

1663  Cowley  Country  Mouse  82  Loe,  in  the  midst  of  a  well 
fraited  Pye,  They  both  at  last  glutted  and  wanton  lye. 
WeU-freque*nted,  ///.  a.  17x5  Pennecuik  T^veeddale 
10  An  old  and  well  frequented  Inn.  X748  Anson's  Voy.  11. 
xiii.  278  An  amicable  well  frequented  port.  1778  D.  Lqqh 
Tour  Scot.  5  A  well-frequented  weekly  market  each  Thurs- 
day. x8a4  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  i.  289  The  well-fre- 
quented Rose  inn.  t Well-freshed,  ppl.a.  Obs.  1598 
Sylvester  Du  Bartas  w.  iii.  m.  La-w  970  In  a  bucket,  that 
[shepherd)  (Well-fresht  himselfe)  bears  some  unto  his  Flock. 
Well(-)frui'ted,  ///.  a.  i6a6  Bp.  Hall  Contunpl.,  O.  T. 
XX.  xi.  251  So  wee  naue  scene  the  kernell  of  a  well  fruited 
plant  degenerate  into  that  crab,  or  willow,  which  gaue  the 
originall  to  his  stocke.  a  1703  Blrkitt  On  A'.  T.  Mark  xii. 
8  A  vineyard  is.. a  place  well  planted,  well  fruited. 

Wellful,  var.  Wealful  Obs. 
Well(-)ftl-mislied,//'/.<?.    Amply  provided, 
stocked,  equipped,  etc.  (see  Furnished). 

X474  Paston  Lett.  III.  107  Hc.lefte  a  greet  garnyson 
theer,  weell  ffornysshyd  in  vytayll.  1553  [see  Furnished 
2c],  X566  Painter  (^/V/ir),The  Palace  of  Pleasure,  Beautified 
adorncS  and  well  furnished  with  pleasaunt  Histories  and 
excellent  Nouels.  16x8  Gainsfohd  P.  IVarbeck  45  The 
Kings  Foreward  being  full  of  comp.inie  and  well  furnished. 
1635-56  Cowi.EY  Davideis  iv.  end,  Lo  1  they  'arriy'ed  now  at 
th'appointed  place  ;  Well-chosen  and  well  furnisht  for  the 


WELL-PUBNISHEDNESS. 

ChAse.  1687  Li^Hd-  Ga:.  No.  9840/4  A  thick  well  furnished 
grey  Gelding,  full  aged.  1710  Concrkve  Daris  11  Wks. 
1730  HI.  293  Her  sparkling  Eyes  she  still  retains,  And 
Teeth  in  good  Repair;  Andher  welUfumish*d  Front  disdains 
To  grace  with  borrow'd  Hair.  i8s«  Grote  Gre€Cf  11.  Ixix. 
(186a)  VI.  193  A  year's  campaign ..  would  enable  them  to 
rctam  with  a  well-furnished  purse. 
b.  esp.  of  a  house  or  room. 

1635-56  Cowley  Davidtu  i.  681  Well-fumisht-Chambers, 
for  in  each  there  stood.  A  narrow  Couch,  Table  and  Chair 
of  wood.  \Za9  AnHtx'frsary  laa  He  has. .a  fair  estate,,  .a 
well  furnished  bouse,  [etc.].  1850  Lynch  TktopK  Trinal 
vii.  133  A  wellclad  woman  in  a  well-fumished  room. 

Hence  WeU-fo*riii«liednes». 

1653  H.  More  Conject.  Cahhai.  (1662)  118  In  respect  of 
the  fulness  and  w-ell.fumishedness  of  the  Earth. 

WeU-fornd,  ///.  a.  161 1  I.  Da  vies  (Hcrcf.)  Scourge  of 
Felly  (Grosart)  »9/i  The  well-furrd  Deane.  1837  Sir  F. 
Palcravk  Merck,  *  Friar  x.  (1844)  2a  These  well-furred  and 
awful  plenipotentiaries.  1879  Geo.  Eliot  Theo.  St*chxv\\\. 
320  Well-furred  sktns. 

Well-gai'ted,  a.  17M  [see  Gaited  ppL  a.  (Gait  j^.')]. 
18*5  Jamikson,  /^V///-^rt/V//,.  .applied  to  a  hor^ie  that  is 
thoroughly  broke.  Well(.)gaTnished,  ///.  a.  1597  [see 
Garnished].  1838  Marc.  Fuller  H'om.  igthC.  (1862)  265 
More  than  one  well-gamished  mansion.  Well-geared, 
ppLa.  c  1470  [see  Geared  t].  1899  F.  T.  Bullen  Wav 
Nm^  72  Like  a  well-geared  piece  of  machinery.  Well- 
gi*ned,  A  1653  Gaudes  Hierasp.  20  Though  Ministers 
might  be  well-gifted,  and  well-affected  men.  i;jia  Arbuthnot 
John  Bull  in.  iii.  Jack  brag'd  of  greater  Abilities  than  other 
ftlen;  he  was  well-gifted,  as  he  pretended. 

Well-girt,  ppl'  **•  Firmly  encircled  or  secured 
by  a  girdle  or  girth ;  esp.,  after  Gr.  tufoiros  (d»^p), 
girt  up  for  exercise,  in  good  trim  for  walking  ; 
hence  jig.  (of  time)  strenuously  bestowed. 

1647  N.\V'ARD3"^«>/^C(?^/fr88  A  well-girt  houregivesevejy 
man  content.  1798  Wordsw.  Idiot  Boy  39  The  well-girt 
saddle.  1816  SouTHEV  Poet's  Pilgr.  i.  iii.  i  Some  three 
hours'  journey  for  a  well-girt  man.  ^  184^  Ford  Handbk. 
Spain  I.  57  To  be  Homerically  well  girt,  .is  half  the  battle 
for  the  traveller  in  Spain.  x88x  Saintsbury  Dryden  i.  3  A 
well-girt  man  can  survey  the  whole  in  a  day's  walk, 
b.  transf,  of  a  building  or  stronghold. 

1756  Home  Douglas  iv.  i.  The  trembling  mothers,  and  their 
cJiildren  (are]  lodg'd  In  well-girt  towers  and  castles. 

t  Well(-)gi'Ven, ///.  a.    Obs.   Well-disposed. 

«S3S  (se*  Given  2J.  1579-80  North  Plutarch^  Brutus 
(1595;  1053  Cassius.  .was  Brutus  familiar  friend,  but  not  so 
well  giuen,  and  conditioned  as  he.  1593  Shaks.  a  Hen,  F/, 
HI.  i.  72  The  Duke  is  vertuous,  milde,  and  too  well  giuen,  To 
dreame  on  euill,  or  to  woike  my  downefall.  1607  Dekker  & 
Webster  Westtv.  Ho  11.  ii,  Why  are  youa  burden  to  the 
worlds  conscience,  and  an  eie-sore  towel  giuen  men?  <ri6ii 
Chapman  Iliad  vii.  176  This  said,  the  wel-giuen  souldiers 
prayed. 

Well-glebed,  a.  c  1645  W.  E.  in  Clt^-eland's  Poems 
(1677)  124  .^well-gleb'd  Vicarage.  Well-glossed,///./!. 
c  161X  Chapman  liioiisu.  264  By  Tclamon  wasgiuen  A  faire 
well  glossed  purple  waste.  Well-gloved,/*//,  a.  1864 
'Annie  Thomas  D.  Donne  III.  10  She  laid  her  well-gloved 
hand  on  bis  arm. 

Well-^fO'lu^i  ///■  «•  (Said  of  an  animal,  a 
machine,  etc.) 

1623  Lisle  j^lfric  on  0.  ff  N.  Test.  (Crawford)  t6  Make 
me  now  ready  a  well  going  horse.  1786  Burns /«7/^«/i'':j' 
10  My  han*  ahin's  a  weel  gaun  filHe.  —  Addr.  Unco  Quid 
5  Whasc  life  is  like  a  weel-gaun  mill,  Supply'd  wi' store  o* 
water.  1789  CowpER  Let.  to  S.  Rose  s  June,  It  seems  they 
are  well-going  clocks,  and  cheap.  1895  Crockrit  H fen  of 
Moss-Hags  xxxii.  236  Her  well -going  talk  eased  my  heart  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  troubles. 

Well-go  "tten,  ///.  a.  Obtained  by  good 
means,  honourably  gained.     (Cf.  Ill-gotten.) 

1530  Palsgr.  844/1  Well  %Q\.\,tx\^  de  hon  acquest.  (Z1533 
Berners  Huon  Ixviii.  235  Duke  Naymes  wolde  take  neuer 
a  peny,  for  he  thought  al  that  rychys  was  not  wel  goten. 
1656  Cowley  Mtstr.^  Dialogi^eiXyVXi  the  well-gotten  Pleasure 
Safe  in  my  Memo'ry  Treasure.  1855  Tennyson  Maud  1. 1  v. 
iii.  Your  father  has  wealth  well-gotten,  and  1  am  pameless 
and  poor. 

Well-go -vemed,///.  a. 

!♦  Following  a  good  rule  of  life  and  behaviour ; 
co:itroUed  by  reason. 

c  1410  Lantern  0/ Light  10  Whanne  J?!  neijbour  is  wise, 
wel  gouerned.  c  1449  Pecock  Re/>r.  11.  vii.  179  Deuoat  and 
weelgouerned  pilgrimcs.  1593  Shaks.  Rom,  if  Jul.  i.  v.  70 
Verona  brags  of  him.  To, be  a  vertuous  and  well  gouern'd 
youth.  15^  F.  Meres  Pallad.  Tamia  281  b,  A  man  of  ver- 
tuous disposition  .  .and  wel  gouerned  cariage.  1614  Bp.  Hall 
Content fl,^  O.  T,  V.  vi.  137  How  highly  God  doth  esteeme  a 
well  gouerned  zeale.  1634  Milton  Comus  705  And  that 
which  is  not  good,  is  not  delicious  To  a  well-govern 'd  and 
wise  appetite.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  11.  vii,  Yes,  but.. a 
well-governed  mind  can  be  soured  sitting  ! 

2.  Of  a  State  or  society  of  men :  Ruled  by  a  good 
government. 

1570  Homilies  ii.  Disobcd.  .5-  Rebellion  iv.  (1574)  590  In 
anye  well  gouerned  common  wealth,  where  good  lawes  are  in 
force.  1656  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Boccatin^s  Advts.  fr.  Parnass. 
1.  XXV.  (1674)  27  The  rewards,  .which  were  practised  in  well- 
governed  Common-wealths.  X748  Anson's  Voy.  iii.  x.  413 
The  whole  Empire  was  a  well.govemcd  affectionate  family, 
x8i6  Co[.erie>ce  Lay  Serm.  x.  (1852)  22  By  the  happy 
organisation  of  a  well-governed  society.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
Ced.  2)  \.  395  If  you  go  away  from  well-governed  states  to. . 
Thessaly,  where  there  b  great  disorder  and  licence. 

WeU-go'veming,  vbT.  sb.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  xv.  141 
Had  he,  .known  how  to  distinguish,  .between  the  whol- 
some  heat  of  well  Governing,  and  the  fevorous  rage  of 
TiTannizing.  ^  1656  Earl  Monm.  tr.  BoccalinCs  Advts, fr. 
Parnass.  11.^  Ii.  (1674)  202  [His]  Wit  was  miraculous  in  the 
well-governing  of  those  people.  t  Well-go'vemment. 
Obs.  1714  Fobtescue-Aland  Prtf.  F^ortescues  Abs.  tj- 
Lim,  Mon,  p.  xvi,  Positive  Institutions  for  the  Well-govern- 
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mcnt  of  the  People.  t  WeU*go*vemor.  Obs.  One 
who  governs  well.  1388  Wyclif  /  Titn.  v.  17  The  prestis 
that  ben  wel  gouernoures  [13S2  that  ben  wel  bifore,  Vulg. 
gui  bene  firaesuut], 

f  Well-graced,  a.  Obs.    Full  of  grace  or  graces. 

1593,  1605  [see  Graced]. 

Well-gra'ded,/*//.  a.  Having  easy  gradients.  1857  [see 
Graded  3].  1878  J.  S,  Campion  Sfain  xxi.  (1879)  266  The 
well-graded  waggon-road    to   Lerida.  Well-grassed, 

ipfil.)  a.  1731  [see  Grassed///,  a.  1].  x866  K.  P.  Whit- 
worth  ^a////Vr«'j  S.  Austral.  Gazetteer  Advts.  p.  xix,  Large 
and  well-prassed  paddocks.  1890  'R.  Boldrewcod  '  Col.  Re* 
forinery\\\y  An  open,  thinly-timbered,  well-grassed  country. 
W ell-gra-velled,  ppL  a.  1799  G.  S.  Carey  Balnea  (ed.  2) 
220  A  beautiful  we  11- gravelled  walk. 

Well-greaved,  a.     Used  to  translate  Homer's 

1848  Buckley  Ilicui  11.  331  But  come,  ye  well-greaved 
Greeks,  remain  all  here.  1870  Bryant  Iliad  i.  23  Well- 
greaved  Achaians.  1887  Morris  Odyss.  11.  402  Telemachus 
now  already  are  thy  well-gre;ived  fellows  there. 

tWell-gri'nded,///.<x.  f^Ji^j- Well  ground.  xSs^Vaugh- 
an  Praise  Countrie-life  iL  Wks.  1914  I.  127  In  populous 
Cities  their  Corne  is  either  mouldie,  or  not  wel-grinded. 
1670  Eachard  Cont.  Clergy  92  A  soft  and  well-grinded 
pouch  of  meal. 

Well-groomed,  ///.  a.     a.  lit.  of  a  horse. 

1890  '  R-  Boldrewood  '  Miner's  Right  xvi,  The  well- 
groomed,  high-conditioned  team.. plunged  at  their  collars. 
1900  E.  H.  Cooper  Monk  ivins  vi.  40  Young  men  in  smart 
riding  suits  on  well-groomed  hacks. 

b.  of  persons  :  Neat  and  trim,  spick  and  span, 
with  hair,  skin,  etc.  carefully  tended. 

1886  [see  Well-tailored].  1889  Daily  Ne^vs  9  Dec.  5/5 
He  had  a  well.groomed  air,  though  he  seemed  carelessly 
dressed.  1907  H.  Wvndham  Flare  of  Footlights  i,  Tables 
crowded  wiih  well-groomed  men  and  pretty  women. 

Hence  Well-groo'itiedness. 

1901  Blackw.  Mag.  Apr.  553/2  The  first  thing  I  observed, 
when  he  was  shown  in,  was  his  well-groomedness. 

Well-gr0U*nded,  ppL  a.  Of  immaterial 
things:  Based  on  good  grounds,  firmly  founded, 
having  a  good  basis  or  foundation, 

c  1369  [see  Well-founded].  1579  E.  K.  in  Spenser's 
Sheph.  Cal  Ded.,  What  in  most  English  wryters  vseth  to 
be  foose,..in  this  Authour  is  well  grounded.  161 1  A.  Staf- 
ford  Niobe  I.  162,  I  would  onely  desire  to  see  my  natiue 
countrey  voide  of  erronious  doctrine,  and  flourish  vnder  a 
liuely,  well  grounded  faith.  \^\{iitle)  Humble  Desires  and 
Propositions  for  a  Safe  and  Well-grounded  Peace.  1648 
[see  Grounded  1  b].  1654  T.  Brooks  (title),  Heaven  on 
Earth,  or'  a  Serious  Discourse  touching  a  well-grounded 
Assurance  of  Mens  Everlasting  Happiness.  '1671  T.  Jordan 
Londofi's  Resurr.  11  A  Vnion  well-grounded  no  Malicecan 
hurt.  1709  Berkeley  Ess.  Vision  Ded.,  The  great  and  well- 
grounded  esteem  I  have  conceived  for  you.  1753-4  Richard- 
SON  Grandison  I.  xi.  60  No  man. .can  be  well-grounded 
in  any  branch  of  learning,  who  has  not  been  at  one  of  our 
famous  Universities.  1776  Lowth  Larger  Confut,  Bp,  Hare 
58  The  whole  of  this  evidence  must  be  laid  together,  before 
we  can . .  proceed  to  a  well-grounded  conclusion.  1837  Lock- 
hart  .SVo^/  II.  ii.  58  His  well-grounded  knowledge  of  the 
jurisprudence  of  his  country.  1840  Thirlwall  Greece  Ivi, 
VII.  132  It  was  not  through  a  paltry  jealousy,  but  from  a  well- 
grounded  anxiety.  1866  Lowell  Study  IVind.,  Sioinbume's 
Trag.,  Indeed,  we  have  some  well-grounded  doubts  whether 
England  [etc.).  x888  Anna  K.  Grhien  Behind  Closed  Doors 
ii.  To  determine  whether  our  fears  are  well-grounded. 

Well-grown,  ///.  a.  Showing  a  satisfactory 
growth  or  development. 

1597  Markham  Devoreux  20b,  As.  .well-growne  Cedars 
[exceed]  marish-shaken  Reeds,  cxtix  CnKViAKS  Hia^l  ni. 
219  A  well  growne  Bel-weather.  1628  Yokd  Lorer's  Mel. 
m.  ii,  Twines  of  luie  round  The  well  growne  Oake.  1765 
Museum  Rust.  IV.  213  Especially  if  his  pasture  be  not 
Urge  and  well  grown.  x8oi  Farvter's  Mag.  Aug.  359  The 
last  Winter  and  Spring  have  been  remarkably  mild;  and 
well-grown  fleeces,  and  gr^t  crops  of  lambs  are  the  conse- 
quence. 1841  Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  446  The  leaves  of 
any  well-grown  pine  plant  cannot  be  tied  up  without  injur- 
ing them,  1881  J.  M,  Fothergill  Food  we  eat  1 16  A  well- 
grown,  yet  growing  girl.  X907  J.  H.  Ykx-\v.J(SO}H  MaU' Eaters 
o/Psavox\\\.  i8g  The  second  rhino  proved  to  be  a  well- 
grown  youngster. 

b.  Ship'buiiding,     (See  quot.) 
1805  Shipwright's  Vade-M.  141  Well-gro^vn.     This  term 
implies  that  the  grainof  the  woodfollowsihe  shape  required, 
as  in  knee  timber,  &c.     1867  Smvth  Sailor's  Word-bk. 

Well-gua-rded,  ppl.  a.  163J  Lithgow  Trav.  vi.  252  We 
set  forward,  being  wellguarded  round  about  with  our 
keepers.  X7ao  Pope  Iliad  xxn.  651  Whom  Ilion  calls 
Astyanax,  from'her  well-guarded  Walls.  1846  Cotmnercial 
Mag.  Oct.  13s  The  compensation,  to  which  the  proprietors 
are  as  much  entitled  as  his  lordship  is  to  his  well-guarded 
purse.  Well-gui-ded, >//.  rt.  <ti586  Sidney  .r^rcarf/a 
n.  xiii.  (1912)  234  They  set  upon  Tiridates  campe,  with  so 
well-guided  a  fiercenes,  that,  .he  was  like  to  be  overthrowen. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  vii.  42  His  goodly  reason,  and  well 
guided  speach.     a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Soliloquies  xiv.  Wks.  1662 

III.  427  A  tender,  and  well-guided  Conscience.  1709  Prior 
Cupid  Mistaken  \\,  Swift  to  His  beauteous  Parent's  Heart 
The  too  well-guided  Arrow  flew.  Well-gui'ding,  vbl. 
sb.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso-x.-M\\.  xcvi.  Through  my  wcU guid- 
ing is  your  voiage  donne.        Well-gui'ding,  ///.  a.    1603 

Drayton    Bar.    Wars    in.    xxxii.    59    Torleton..On    the 

Queenes  part  with  all  his  might  doth  stand,  To  lay  this 
charge  on  her  well-guiding  hand. 

Well-liained,  ///-  a.  Sc,  a.  Of  a  person: 
In  good  condition  ;  well-preserved. 

i7za  W.  Hamilton  Wallace  39  But  English-Men,  who 
wanted  not  for  Gear,  Were  well  hain'd  Callans,  and  had  ay 
good  Chear.  1850  Galt  Lawrie  T.  vi.  x,  Some  buxom  widow, 
or  well-hained  spinster. 

b.  Carefully  saved  up  or  hoarded. 

1785  Burns  Cotter's  Sat.  Nt.  xi,  The  Dame  brings  forth . . 
To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd  kcbbuck,  fell.    1787  — 


WELL-HEAKTED. 

Brigs  of  Ayr  173  Wha  waste  your  weel-hain'd  gear  on  d-d 
new  Brigs  and  Harbours  1 

Well-haired,  ppl,  a.  Having  a  good  growth  of  hair. 
c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  xviii.  339  Whom  first,  faire  well-haitd 
Charis  saw.  1683  G.  M[eriton]  Yorks.  Dial.  (^684)  76  As 
weel  hair'd  as  thy  sell.  1766  [see  Haired  ppl.  a.\.  1897 
O.TnQ\.\K%\nProc.Zool.  5<7C-.  434  Tail  well-haired.  t  Well- 
haled,///,  a.  Obs.  Pulled  up  properly,  drawn  tight.  13.. 
Gavj.  l*f  Gr.  Kut.  157  Heme  welhaled  hose  of  J/ai  same  grene. 
Well-ha'llowed,  ///  a.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  F,  1.  ii.  203  To 
put  forth  My  rigbtfull  hand  in  a  wel-hallow'd  cause.  Well- 
ha'mmered,  ;*/*/.  a,  1714  Gay  Trivia  1.  33  Let  firm,  well- 
hammer'd  soles  protect  thy  feet  Thro'  freezing  snows. 
Well-ha'nded,  ppl. a,  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Dexterous,  clever. 
c  igao  Skelton  Magnyf  2230,  1  know  well  inough  ye  are 
bothe  well  handyd  To  grope  a  gardeuyaunce,  though  it  be 
well  bandyd.  1639  Ld.  Digbv  Lett.  cane.  Relig.  (1651)  116 
Giving  us  the  right  and  well-handed  interpretations  of 
Scriptures.  190a  Crockett  Dark  o'  Moon  vii.  46  A  weel- 
handed,   through-gaun   wife.  Well-ha'ndlCid,  ppl.  a. 

x^Tj  Past  on  Lett.  III.  188,  I  thynkc  nolte  a  mater  nappy, 
nor  weell  handelyd,  nor  poletykly  dalte  with,  when  it  can 
never  be  fynysshyd  with  owte  an  inconvenyence.  1676 
Wiseman  Surg.  iv.  iii.  254  If  the  Habit  of  Body  be  tolerably 
good  and  the  Ulcers  well -han  died.  1900  Westtn.  Gaz.  27 
Sept.  4/2  A  small  and  well-handled  force  of  mounted 
men.  t  Well-hanged,///,  a.  Obs,  -  Well-hung  i  a. 
1611"  Cotcr.,  Ccuillatris,  well  hangd  (l)etweene  the  legs). 
Well-ha'rdened,  ///.  a.  1663  Cowley  Ess.  Verse  <^  /V, 
iv.  (1906)  409  Here  a  well  hardened  active  youth  we  see, 
'Jaught  the  great  Art  of  chearful  Poverty.  fWelK-) 

ha'rnessed,///.  a.  Obs.  Well  armed  or  equipped,  c  1400 
'J'.  Chkstke  Launfal  iTj  Than  come  ther  thorwgh  the  cyte 
ten  Well  yharneysyth  men.  1480  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  55, 
1  troste  to  Jhesu  that  I  am  whel-harnest  to  kepe  London  w'. 
153s  CovERDAi.E  I  Mace.  iv.  7  They  sawe  that  the  Heithen 
were  mightieand  wel  harnessed.  i6o6[see  Wei.i.-hearted]. 
Well-ha*vened,  a.  Provided  with  a  good  haven.  1790 
Cowper  On  Receipt  Mother's  Pict.  go  As  a  gallant  bark. . 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-haven  d  isle. 

Well -head-    [Well  j^.'] 

1.  The  place  at  which  a  spring  breaks  out  of  the 
ground ;  the  head-spring  or  source  of  a  stream  or 
river, 

X340>i  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  539  In  structura  unius 
domuncule  supra  le  Welleheucd,  231.  6<('.  13. .  E.  E.Allit. 
P.  B.  364  Walies  out  vch  walle-heued,  in  ful  wode  stremcz. 
Ibid.  428  To-walten  allc  J^yse  welle-hcdez  &  l>e  water  flowed. 
1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xin.  iii.  (1^95)  441  Euery 
ryuer..spryngith  out  in  welle  heedes.  1574  Cal.  Lain^ 
Charters  (1899)  225  Vp  the  face  of  the  hill  to  ane  lang  veit 
welheid  onder  the  craigis.  1590  Spenser  _/".  Q.  11.  ii.  6  Great 
Dame  Nature,  from  whose  fruitfull  pap  Their  welheads  spring. 
a  i6a8  Preston  New  Ccvt.  (1629)  ifo  There  would  be  differ- 
ent streames,  there  would  be  divers  well-heads.  183a  Ienny- 
SON  Plleatiore  16  From  old  well-heads  of  haunted  rills.  1838 
Arnold  Hist.  Rome  I.  xi.  195  By  the  well-head  of  the  water 
of  Fercntina.  x886  Stevenson  Kidnapped  xxiv.  240  We.. 
travelled  on  eerie  mountains  and  among  the  well-heads  of 
wild  rivers. 

b.  Sc.  A  spring  in  a  marsh  or  morass. 

x8i6  Scott  Old  Mort.  xv,  The  charger  on  which  he  was 
mounted  plunged  up  to  the  saddle-girths  in  a  well-head,  as 
the  springs  are  called  which  supply  the  marshes.  i86» 
Whyte  Mei.ville  Queenes  Maries  xxxi,  The  horse,  .had  got 
bogged  up  to  the  girths  in  a  well-head,  as  those  particularly 
soft  pieces  of  morass  are  called,  which  abound  on  the  Scottish 
moorland.  1884  Speedy  Sport  in  Highlands  xvii.  299  Ex- 
tensive unfrozen  marshes,  abounding  in  'well-heads'. 

2.  Jig.  The  chief  source  or  fountain-head  of  any- 
thing. 

X54a  Boorde  Dyetary  Pref.  (1870)  226,  L.beynge  at  the 
well-hed  of  Physycke  \sc.  at  Montpelier].  X587G0LDING  De 
Momay  ii.  18  The  Veynes  are  spred  foorth  throughout  the 
whole  bodie,  howbeit  from  one  welhead,  that  is  to  say  from 
the  Liuer.  1596  Spenser  /*".  Q.  v.  ix.  26  Or  that  he  likened 
was  to  a  welhed  Of  euill  words  and  wicked  sclaunders  by 
Lim  shed.  x6o6  Brvskett  Civ.  Life  42  Knowing  that  the 
well  bringing  up  of  children,  was  the  spring  or  webhead  of 
honest  life.  X638  Junius  Paint.  Ancients  309  We  must 
suffer  our  understanding  to  be  directed  to  the  well-bead  of 
the  history  it  selfe.  1654  Pagitt  Heresiogr.  (ed.  5)  141 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  two  Well-heads  of  Divinity.  1810 
Hazlitt  Led.  Dram.  Lit.  20  It  was  the  spring,  the  well- 
head from  which  every  thought  and  feeling  gushed  into  act. 
184a  Borrow  Bible  in  Spain  iiL  20  The  Bible,  which  is  the 
well-head  of  all  that  is  useful  and  conducive  to  the  happiness 
of  society.  X854  Patmore  Angel  in  Ho.,  Betrothed  15  As 
Poets  of  grammar,  Lovers  are  7  he  well-heads  of  morality. 
\Z^ Spectator  28  June,  The  County  Council.. had  better 
endeavour  to  find  some 'well-head  of  money  which  has 
hitherto  remained  untapped. 

3.  The  top  of  a  diaw-well.  Also  a  more  or  less 
elaborate  structure  erected  over  this. 

1613  J.  Saris  Voy.  Japan  (Hakl.  Soc.)  133  At  euery  fiftie 
paces  there  is  a  Well-head,  fitted  very  subsiantially  of  free- 
stone, with  buckets  for  the  neighbours  to  fetch  water.  189X 
Builder  2Z  Nov.  403/1  Wrought-iron  Well-head.  1908  W.  C. 
Grf.en  Old  Cottages  Surrey  69  Fig.  102  shows  one  of  these 
well  heads  with  a  rough  roof  over  it.  1913  Eng.  Hist.  Rev. 
July  553  The  thoroughly  characteristic  Italian  well-head  of 
the  twelfth  century  in  the  Lateran  cloister. 

Well-hea'ded,  a.  1610  Markham  Masier.piece  i.  ci. 
201  The  Greeke  horse.. is.. swift,  bold,  well  headed.  1641 
(see  Headed  3].  1715  Bradley's  Family  Did.  s.  v.  Potage, 
Well-headed  Cabbages. 

Well-lieaTted,  a. 

■\\.  Stout-hearted,  courageous.  Obs, 
1606  G.  Woodcocke  Hist.  Ivstine  xxxvm.  121  The 
Scithians  besides  that  ihey  be  well  harnessed,  and  well 
harted  [praeter  arma  virtutemque  animi\  a  1614  J. 
Mei-vii.l  Autob.  ^  Diaty  (Wodrow  Soc.)  223  But  nocht  halflf 
sa  resolut  and  wcill-harted  to  feght  in  the  quarrcll  as  our 
men  war.  X714  R.  Smith  Poems  of  Controversy  (1853)  fix 
Athols  souldiers, . .  Quick,  Swift,  well  hearted  &  most 
prompt  in  hands. 
2.  Well-disposed,  kind-hearted,  generous. 


WELL-HEATED. 

1766  Ld.  Kames  in  Complete  Farmer^  s.  v.  Flax  3  M  i  b, 
This  prospect  must  be  agreeable  to  every  well-hearied 
Briton.  1861  Quinn  Heather  Lintie  {1863)  ^6  But  then  his 
son  Is  a  weel-hearted  winsome  chiel,  And  s  fond  o'  fun, 
ijao  Mrs.  Marker  Montagu  WycJurly  i.  22  Kind  little 
girl  ! . .  so  transparently  '  well-hearted  '  towards  all  the  world, 

WeU«hea*ted,///.  rt.  1845  Ei.iza  Acton  Mod.Cookery 
(ed.  2)  185  Bake  the  meat  from  five  to  six  hours  in  a  well- 
heated  oven.  1886  W.  J.  Tucker  E.  Europe  xiv.  82  There 
were  wooden  benches  round  a  well-heated  earthenware 
stove.  t  Well'he'ling,  x*hL  sb._  Obs.  [See  Hklisg.] 
Good  concealment  (in  quot,  a  jfersonification).  c  1400  Rom, 
Rose  5857  Thanne  shal  delite  and  wel  heelynpe  [Fr.  Bicn- 
Celer]  Fonde  shame  adowne  to  br>-nge.  Well-hewn, 

^i.  a.  1656  Cowley  Pindar.  Odes,  Life  <5-  Fame  ii,  A 
lasting  Life  in  well-hew'en  Stone  they  rear.  Well- 
hinged, ///. /r.  1868-70  Morris  Earthly  Par.  I.  it.  510 
And  there  he  saw  a  door  within  the  wall,  Well-hinged,  close 
shut.  tWell'hired,  ///.  a,  Obs.  Receiving  a  good 
salary.  1705  Mandevili-e  Grumbling  Hive  20  That  a  poor 
Bee  should  Ten  times  come.  To  ask  his  Due,..  And  by  some 
well-hir'd  Clerk  be  made,  To  give  a  Crown,  or  ne'er  be  paid. 
Well-hoaTded,  ///.  a.  1786  Burns  Halloiveen  vii,  The 
auld  Guidwife's  weel-hoorded  nits  Are  round  an'  round 
divided.  1842  D.  Vedder  Poems  200  Sae  Ranald  shooled 
out,  in  the  shape  o'  a  fee,  A  weel-hoarded  guinea  frae  out  o* 
his  spleuchan. 

Well-hole.    [Well  j^.i] 

1.  a.  An  opening  throngh  a  floor  or  series  of 
floors,  for  a  staircase,  chimney-stack,  or  for  the 
admission  of  light,  etc. 

1680  Leybourn  PrimaiCs  City  ^  Country  Purchaser 
III.  187  Note.  .that,  .you  do  afterwards  take  the  dimensions 
of  the  Well-hole  for  the  Stairs.  1690  —  Curs.  Math.  901  In 
the  measuring  of  flooring,  ..you  must  deduct  out  of  it  tlie 
Well-holes  for  th*?  Stairs  and  Chimneys.  1791  Smeatom 
EdystofU  L.  (1793)  §  42  A  Well  Hole  was  begun  to  be  left 
upon  these  courses  for  stairs  in  the  center.  1819  ReesCj^/., 
Well-hole,  in  Building,  is  the  hole  left  in  a  floor,  for  the 
stairs  to  come  up  through.  iBoa  Diet.  Arch.  (Arch.  Publ. 
Soc),  Well-hole^ . .  the  opening  through  a  floor  or  floors,  in  a 
large  warehouse,  whereby  light  can  be  obtained  from  a  glass 
roof  over  it,  to  each  floor. 

b.  The  empty  space  round  which  the  stairs  of  a 
winding  staircase  turn, 

i8«  P.  Nicholson  Fract,  Builder  185  Stairs  that  have  a 
well-hole,  or  hollow  in  the  centre,  are  called  geometrical 
stairs.  1815  J.  Nicholson  Oper.  Mech.  597  A  cylinder,  .of 
the  size  of  the  well-hole  of  the  staircase.  1833  Loudon 
Encycl.  Archil.  §  423  The  well-hole  of  the  stair  is  shown 
At  m. 

C.  A  vertical  passage-way  (for  machinery,  a  lift, 
etc.) ;  a  shaft. 

184X  Bkees  Gloss.  Civii  EttgiH'2^7  Well-lwle,  a  hole  con- 
nected with  some  mechanical  contrivances,  and  adapted  for 
the  reception  of  a  counterbalancing  weight,  and  for  other 
purposes.  i86a  Catal.  luternat.  Exhib.  II.  x.  5  The  up- 
rights or  guides  of  the  shaft  or  well-hole  [of  a  lift]. 

2.  The  compartment  at  the  lower  end  of  a  ship's 
pump. 

1774 /'A//.  Trans.  LXIV.  412  If.  .plates  of  copper.,  were. . 
continued  down  the  main-top-gallant-mast,  tne  main-top- 
mast, and  part  of  the  main-mast,  into  the  well-hole. 

Well-horned,  a.  17*5  Pope  Odyss.  xx.  368  Where  to 
the  pastem-bone  by  nerves  combin'd,  The  well-horn'd  foot 
indi-ssolubly  Join'd.  1900  Elworthy  Horns  of  Honour  ii. 
125  A  bull  with  a  human  head,  well-homed. 

Well(-)horsed,  ///.  a.  Furnished  with, 
mounted  on,  drawn  by  a  good  horse  or  horses. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  VII.  359,  1  and  bow  be  here  altone, 
ilicne  wel  i-horsed  and  i-wepened.  c  14SS  Wvntoun  Cron. 
vm.  xvL  2484  Twenty  thousande  men  Weil  armyt  and  weil 
horsstt  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  i.  x.  48  Vlfyus  and 
Brastias..rode  forth  wel  horsed  and  wel  armed.  01533 
[see  Horsed  iJ.  1656 Cowley /'/w^/rtr.  Odes^  ToNeiv  Year 
ii,  His  well-horst  Troops,  the  Months,  and  Days,  and  Hours. 
1666  Earl  Orrery  Si.  Lett.  {1742)  200  Nothing  now  being 
talked  of  but  war,  whoever  has  money  will  not  spare  it  to  be 
well  horsed.  1884  [see  Horsed  i  b].  i8gg  Scribner  s  Mag. 
XXV.  66/2  The  smart  and  well-horsed  army  service  wagon. 
1901  Scotsman  3  Apr.  8/2  The  force  was  well-armed  and 
well-horsed. 

Well-housed,///.  *i.  1838  Dickens  O.  Tivist  xxm,  It 
was  a  night  for  the  well-housed  and  fed  to  draw  round  the 
bright  Are  and  thank  God  they  were  at  home.  1846 
McCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I.  44^  A  well-fed, 
well-clothed,  and  well-housed  population,  Well*htxed,  «- 
01568  R.  Semple  Ballat  75  in  Bannaiyne  MS.  (Hunter. 
Club)  357  With  vlis  to  rennew  it  and  mak  it  wcill  hewit. 
1615  [see  HuEo].  f  WeU(-)hu'moured,rt.  Obs.  [Well 
adv.  32.J  Good-humoured.  1683  Dhvden  Life  Plutarch  12 
As  we  say  in  English,  a  well  humour'd  man  and  a  good  com- 
panion. 1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  III.  108  He, who  had  the 
better  of  the  .Xrgument,  wou'd  be  easy  and  well-humour'd. 

Well-httM , ///.  a- 

L  a.  Furiiisned  with  large  pendent  organs. 

i6xi  CoTCR.,  Oreilliy  eared  ;  well  hung,  or  hangd  ;  which 
hath  great  eares.  16S1  Drvoen  Abs.  ^  Achit.  i.  574  In  the 
name  of  Dulness  be  The  well-hung  Balaam  and  cold  Caleb 
free.     x8s3  Ecan  Grose's  Diet,  Vulg.  T. 

b.   Decorated  with  rich  hangings  or  tapestry. 

a  1667  Cowley  Ess.  Verse  +  Pr.  i.  (1906)  389  A  painted 
Cage  ;  Or  the  false  Forest  of  a  well-hung  Room. 

2.  Of  the  tongue :  Working  readily  and  freely; 
glib,  fluent, 

1678  Quack's  Acad,  6  If  niggardly  Nature  or  more  penu- 
rious  E^ducation  have  not  afforded  you  a  Tongue  well  hung. 
1790  J.  Fisher  Poems  ^7  Be  sure  to  keep  a  well  hung  tongue, 
Your  knavVy  to  defend.  1853  HicKlE  Aristoph.  (1872)  II. 
576  Thou  well-hung  tongue, 

3.  Suspended  or  attached  so  as  to  hang  well. 
Said,  e.  g.,  of  a  window-sash,  a  carriage,  a  gate,  a 
lady's  skirt. 

176a  Sterne  TV.  Shandy  v.  xvii,  Susannah  did  not  con- 
sider that  nothing  was  well  hung  in  our  family, — so  slap 
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came  the  sash  down  like  lightning  upon  us.  1771  Smollett 
Humphry  CI.  26  June,  The  carriage  is  remarkably  com- 
modious and  well  hung.  1847  Subtees  Hawbuck  Grange  xi. 
224  Some  well-hung  green  gates.  1847  Mrs.  Gore  Castles  in 
Air  I.  X.  204  The  light,  easy,  well-hung,  well-finished 
barouche.  1896  Daily  A'e7us  4  July  6/^  Nothing  is  fresher 
or  prettier  th.in  a  well-hung  skirt  of  white  or  cream  colour. 

4.  Of  meat  or  game :  Hung  up  for  a  sufficient 
time. 

1877  Casseirs  Diet.  Cookery  1079/2  Well-hung  four-year- 
okl  mutton.     Ibid.  1080/1  A  fine,  well-hung  neck  of  venison, 

Well*hu*sbanded, ///. rt.    \Soo%\:iv^?\x.x Country Famt 
II.   liv.   383  You   shall   plant  tlieir  shootes  after  the  same    1 
manner,  in  a  well  husbanded  and   digged   ground.     1641    ' 
Milton  ./I «/>//arfy.  52  A  well-husbanded  nursery  of  plants 
and  fruits.     1885  Ruskin  Ulric  Farm  Serv.  Pref.  p.  v,  In    j 
the  quiet  mornings  of  his  well  husbanded  and  well  spent    ! 
days.      Well-ima'gined,/;*/.  rt.  17^  Sophia  LEECrt/i/^^A    , 
7*.,  Young  Lady's' T.  II.  13  A  well-imagined,  or  well-timed    \ 
compliment.     1809  [see  Imagined  i].         Well-l'mitated,    j 
fpl.  a.    1744.  Armstrong  Preserv.  Health  in.  91  With  the    , 
well-imitated  fly  to   hook  The  eager  trout.         Well-im- 
pro'ved,///.  a.    1641  [see  Improved  2].    1709T.  Molvnelx 
in  Ir,  Archxol.   Soc.  Misc,  (1846)   I.  177  From  thence  to    j 
Moat,  thro'  a  well  improv'd,  well  planted  country.     1735    1 
Berkeley  Querist  §  413  A  handsome  Seat  amidst  well-im-    ! 
proved  Laiids. 

"Well-in,  adj.pkr.  Austral,  [f.  dial,  use  of /«  — 
furnished,  provided,  *off\]     Well-off,  well-to-do. 

1891  *  R.  Boldrewood  *  Sydney 'side  S<xx.  Introd.,  He's  a 
well-in  squatter,  that  took  up  runs  or  bought  them  cheap 
before  free  selection. 

Well-iucli'lied,  ppL  a.  Of  good  natural  in- 
clination or  disposition ;  well-disposed. 

a  1586  Sidney  .i4rcaf//«  11.  xxvii.  (1912)  323  These  words 
being  spoken  (like  a  furious  storme)  presently  caried  away 
their  wel  inclined  braines.  1611  Rich  Honest.  Age  (1615) 
12  Zelous,  and  well  inclined  married  wiues.  1615  Chapman 
Odyss.  VII.  235  The  well-inclin'd,  And  sacred  order  of 
Alcinous  mind.  1683  H.  Prideaux  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Cam- 
den) 185  We  looke  on  him  as  a  studious  well-inclined  yong 
Gentleman.  1709  Atterbury  5^^/;/.  (1726)  II.  237  For  the 
sake  of  those,  who.,  may  be  well-inclin'd  to  Works  of  Mercy. 
1710  Steele  Tailer  No.  207  p  i  A  well  inclined  young 
Man.. must  needs  take  Delight  in  being  agreeable  to  his 
Elders.  1881  Gladstoke  Let.  to  Forster  8  Sept.  in  R.  B. 
O'Brien  Life  Parnell  (1898)  I.  304  To  reduce  the  following 
of  Parnell  by  drawing  away  from  him  all  well-inclined  men. 

Well(-)info'nued,  ///.  a.  Well  equipped 
with  information  ;  fully  furnished  with  knowledge, 
whether  of  a  special  subject  or  of  things  in  general ; 
having  a  well-stored  mind. 

C1440  [see  Informed///,  a.  3  bl.  r  i6ix  Chapman  Hiad 
Ep.  Ded.  94  Great  Princes,  well  inform'd  and  deckt  With 
gracious  vcrtue,  1614  [see  Informed  ///.  a,  2  b].  X75J 
Chesterf.  Lett,  to  Son  23  June,  He  is  a  very  pretty  and 
well-informed  man.  1791  Boswell  Johnson  an.  1783  (1904) 
II.  485  This  great  man . .  was  yet  well-informed  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life.  179^  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udclpho  i, 
A  well-informed  mind,  .is  the  best  security  against  the  con- 
tagion of  folly  and  of  vice.  iSmSir  J.  BARRiNCTON/'^rf.  Sk. 
1. 351  Colonel  Burr  was.  .a  well-informed,  sensible  man.  1856 
RusKiN  Mod.  Paiuters  IV.  v.  v.  §  20  The  perfect  and  well- 
informed  decision  of  Albert  Durer  and  his  fellow- workmen. 
1863  B.  WooDCROFT  ^r/^^/iJ^r.  18  Crompton.  .was  intel- 
ligent, though  not  what  is  generally  called  'well-informed  '. 
1898  Watts-Dunton  Aylivin  i.  v,  Her  aunt,  who  was  no 
doubt  a  well-informed  woman,  had  been  attending  to  her 
education. 

absol.  18x4  Landor  Iviag.  Cono.,  Bacon  ^  Hooker  1 1.  65, 1 
have  observed,  among  the  well  informed  and  the  ill  informed, 
nearly  the  same  quantiljr  of  infirmities  and  follies.  1842 
Dickens  Atner.  Notes  iii,  Not  to  impress  the  thoughtful 
and  the  well-informed,  but  the  ignorant  and  heedless.  1912 
G.  K.  Chesterton  j)/<i«  who  kne-v  \\\.  i24t  It  startled  the 
well-informed  by  being  a  new  and  fantastic  idea  they  had 
never  encountered. 

Welling  (we-liij) ,  vbl.  sd.^  [f.  Well  vA  +  -ing  i.] 
1.  Tlie  action  of  boiling  or  scalding.    Also  comb, 
w^elling-lead,  a  cauldron. 

1371-3  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  577"  In  emendacione 
unius  Wellynglede  in  pistrino.  ^1440  Protttp.  Parv.  521/1 
Wellynge,  of  mylke  and  o|?er  lycure,  coagulacio,  decoccio, 
1588  L.  M.  tr.  Bk.  Dyeing  22  Take  so  much  water  as  will  go 
into  the  small  kettle,  so  let  it  have  a  welling  or  two  on  the 
fire.  1691  Ray.?.  <V  E.  Co.  Words,  ^WeHing  of  whey'  is 
heating  it  scalding  hot,  in  order  to  the  taking  off  the  curds. 
b.  The  boiling  up  (of  a  liquid  in  a  pot), 

C1440  Promp.  Parr:  521/1  Wellynge,  or  boylynge  of 
playynge  pottys,  ebullicio^  bullicio. 

t  2.  a.  The  melting  or  founding  of  metals.    Obs, 

1388  Wyclif  Jer.  Ii.  17  Ech  wellere  togidere  is  schent  in  .1 
grauun  ymage;  for  his  wellyng  togidere  is  fals  (Vulg.  quia 
vrendax  est  conflatio  eorum],  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  521/1 
Wellynge,  of  metcl,y«f/<». 

t  D.  =  Welding  vbl.  sK    Also  attrib.  Obs, 

1660  tr.  Paracelsus'  Archidoxis  i.  vii.  109  Smiths.. com- 
pactly  consolidated  their  Irons  together  as  if  they  had  been 
conglutinated  with  a  true  compaction,  or  welling.  1795 
G.  Pearsom  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXV.  328  The  substance 
made  white  hot,  by  the  forge,  had  the  glassy  smooth  surface 
of  iron,  in  what  is  termed  the  welding  or  the  welling  state. 

3.  The  bubbling  tip  and  overflowing  (of  water)  ; 
the  flowing_/yrM  or  out  (of  a  stream) ;  the  swelling 
(of  flood-water,  the  sea). 

c  1400  Contin,  Brut,  ccxxiv.  292  pere  arose  suche  a  spryng- 
gynge  and  wellinge  op  of  wateres  and  floodes,  bothe  of  ^le 
see  and  also  of  frcsshe  ryvers  &  spryngez,  ^jat  [etc.].  c  1440 
Promp.  Parti.  521/1  Wellynge,  or  boylynge  vp  as  water  fro 
(>c  erthc  or  sprynge,  scaturicio.  a  1500  R.  Bale's  Chron.  in 
Six  TownChron.  (1911)135  Theix  day  of  Octobre  was  such 
a  wellyng  and  spring  of  waters.. that  [etc).  1867  Myers  St. 
Paul[tZ'-t6)  38  Welling  of  waves,  disconsolate  and  tender, 
Sighed  on  the  shore.  1871  Macduff  Mem.  Patmos  xxiv. 
326  The  welling  up  of  the  Jordan  in  the  cavern  at  the  base 
of  giant  Mount  Hermon. 
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1857  Livingstone  Traz:  xiv.  2;g  The  notes,  .strike  the 
mind  by  their  loudness  and  variety,  as  the  weilings  forth 
from  joyous  hearts,  of  praise  to  Him  who  fills  them  with 
overflowing  gladness.  i8g6  V.  M.  Crawford  C(jr/t'(7««:xxvii. 
(1897)  II-  121  With  a  wild  welling  up  of  hope,  Francesco 
galloped  along  the  road.  1916  Mrs.  H.  Ward  Lad^  Connie 
I,  V.  95  It  was  a  moment  for  her  of  strong  reaction,  of  a 
welling-up  and  welling-back  of  life,  after  a  kind  of  suspension. 

We-Uing,z'/V.j(5.2  [f.WELL  5^.1  + -ing  V]  The 
action  of  making  a  well  or  shaft ;  in  quot.  concr., 
shaft- work, 

1865  PallMallCaz.  lo  Oct.  7  He  wns  assisting  in  placing 
a  pile  in  the  'weilings'  when  the  chain  slipped  from  the 
'crab  *. 

Welling  (we-lig),  ///.  a.   [f.  Well  v?-  +  -ing  2.] 

1.  Boiling:  said  of  a  liquid,  of  molten  metal,  etc. ; 
also  of  a  pot.     Welling  hot,  boiling  hot. 

<T  1300  Cursor  M.  21042  In  a  tun  was  welland  hat  fild  of 
oyle  hedidhimschott.  Ibid.  26753  Alleyour  entraillesilknn 
in  welland  pottes  sal  be  don.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne 
6578  Whoso  handlyth  pycche  wellyng  hole  He  shal  have 
fylthe  thereof  sumdeyl.  1340  Hampole  Fr.  C.  7126  Itsalle 
be  hatter  Jian  ever  was  Molten  led  or  welland  bras.  1370-80 
Visions  of  St.  Paul  134  in  O.  E.  Misc.  227  And  )'t\  sodun 
euerichon  In  wellyng  pich  and  Brumston.  a  1400-50  Wars 
Alex.  40S0  Till  he  come  bleseiiand  on  a  brym  was  welland 
hate,  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  Ixviii.  385  Sone  after  come  ij. 
deuyls  yellyng,  and  broughtyn  a  Cawderon  full  of  bote 
wellyng  brasse. 

f  b.  Jig.  in  phr.  welling  woe  (of  hell),  Cf.  to 
well  in  woe.  Well  v.^  3  b.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21836  He  demed  me  in-till  hell  depe, 
Euer  in  welland  wa  to  wepe.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saiuts  xvi. 
(.)/agdalena)  634  [Christ]  tholit  pare  dyspiiuise  ded,  Fra 
welland  wa  vs  al  to  led. 

•f*  e.  Welling  woody  raging  mad.  (Cf.  Walling 
ppl.  a.^  I.)     Obs. 

13..  St.  Cristofer  53  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  455 
Bathe  togedir  away  f7ay  ^ode  AIs  Jjay  hade  bene  welland 
wode.  c  1460  Toivneley  Myst.  viii.  344  Thes  folk  shall  flyt 
no  far,  If  he  go  welland  node. 

2.  Of  a  spring,  tears,  etc. :  Flowing  abundantly, 
surging.     Alsoyf^. 

1387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  i.  i.  86  Or  els  to  see  the  sight 
that  might  a!  my  wellinge  sorowes  voyde.  1388  Wvclif  Gen. 
xxvi.  19  Thei  diggiden  in  the  stronde,  and  thei  founden 
wellynge  watir.  1S48UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  N.  7".  Pref.  7  He 
was  a  continual  wellyng  fountayne  of  eloquence, .  .a  botom- 
lesse  spring  of  largesse.  1567  Turberv.  Ovids  Ep.  50 
Alongste  my  stayned  cheekes  eche  houre  the  welling  teares 
doetrilL  1819  S.  Rogers  Human  Life  741  Their  questions, 
their  replies.  Fresh  as  the  welling  waters,  round  him  rise. 
1850  Disraeli  in  G.  E.  Buckle  Life  (1914)  III.  viii.  238 
There  should  be  more  variety  in  the  movement.  Something 
to  break  the  low,  tho'  welling,  chorus  of  the  agrestic  multi- 
tude.- 1858  Fakrar  Eric  I,  xiii,  Soft  hair,  tangled  with 
welling  blood.  1890  H.  H.  Johnston  in  Nature  13  Nov.  46 
A  welling,  brackish  pool. 

3.  That  pours  out  a  stream  or  streams.  Of  a 
wound,  etc. :  Bleeding  copiously.     Also_;%; 

159X  Sylvester /?«  Bartas\.vC\.  181  The  Sun.  .and  Windcs 
..Extract  as  much  stil!  of  her  humours  thin,  As  weeping 
Aire,  and  welling  Earth  pours  in.  1814BVRON  Lara  ii.  xvii. 
Kneels  Kaled  watchful  oer  his  welling  side.  \^xoSat.  Rev. 
19  Feb.  225/1  His  speeches,  .have  theair  of  happy  improvisa- 
tion, as  though  they  came  from  a  welling  heart. 

Welling,  obs.  dial.  var.  Felling  vbl.  sb. 

1513  MS.  Ace.  St.  Johns  Hosp.,  Canterb.^  For  wellyng  of 
ij  elmys  jd.  i5«o  Ibid,^  Payd  for  wellyng  off  xv  pyesys  off 
tymber. 

Welling,  obs.  form  of  Willing  vbl.  sb. 
Wellington  (we-lir)t3n).  [Named  after  Arthur, 
first  duke  of  Wellington,  1 769-1852.] 

1.  attrib,  a.   Wellington  boot  =  sense  3. 

i8i8  M.  BiKKBF.CK  A'otes  Joum.Amer.  (ed.  4)  88  Americans 
..in  pantaloons  and  Wellington  boots.  1839  Dickens  Nickle- 
by  ii,  Grey  mixture  pantaloons,  and  Wellington  boots  drawn 
over  them,  i860  All  Year  Round  No.  64.  331  The  Welling- 
ton boot  at  present  worn  by  our  dragoons  under  their  trou- 
sers. 1884  E.  Yatfs  Recoil.  I.  ii.  46  No  gentleman  coiild 
wear  anything  in  the  daytime  but  Wellington  boots,  high 
up  the  leg,  over  which  the  trousers  fitted  tightly,  covering 
most  of  the  foot,  and  secured  underneath  by  a  broad  strap. 
b.  Used  to  designate  other  articles  of  clothing 
introduced  by  the  Duke,  or  named  after  him,  as 
Wellington  coat^  hat.,  trousers. 

1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  i.  The  preposterous  length  of  their 
great-coats,  and  the  equally  fashionable  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  their  Wellington  trousers.  1828  Creevey  Papers 
etc.  (1904)  II.  155  Yesterday  morning  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  a  new  '  Wellington  '  Coat  (a  kind  of  a  half-and- 
half  great  Coat  and  undercoat,  you  know,  meeting  close  and 
square  below  the  knees).  1831  Marrvat  N.  Forster  xxxii, 
The  above  look  much  more  scientific  than  Wellington  trou- 
sers. 1893  Georc.  Hill  Hist,  Eug.  Dress  II.  254  Wellington 
hat  with  the  yeoman  Crown. 

2.  A  high  boot  covering  the  knee  in  front  and 
cut  away  behind.  Also  a  somewhat  shorter  boot 
worn  under  the  trousers. 

1817  MoNCRiEFF  Giovanni  in  Lond.  \.  iv,  And  wear  of 
Wellingtons  a  pair,  To  shine  from  top  to  toe,  sir!  aiSai 
Keats  Modern  Love  8  Miss's  comb  is  made  a  pearl  tiara, 
And  common  Wellingtons  turn  Romeo  boots.  1854  C. 
Knight  Once  upon  a  Time  II.  266  The  tops  lasted  till  Wel- 
lingtons and  trousers  drove  them  out.  X869  E.  A.  Parkes 
Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  i,\t  The  cavalry  have  Wellingtons 
and  jackboots.  1906  Stores'  Price  List,  2  Pairs  Calf  Wel- 
lingtons. 

3.  A  variety  of  cooking  apple,  large,  roundish, 
and  with  3'ellowish  white  flesh.     Also  W.  apple, 

i8ax  Trans.  Hort.  Soc.  (1822)  IV.  520  Mr.  Richard  Wil- 
liams sent.. specimens  of  an  Apple  called  the  Wellington, 
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a  very  handsome  and  long  keeping  variety.  1830  C.  M'In- 
TOSH  (>r<r*«rrf  18  Dumelow's  Seedling  [Syn.  Wellington 
Apple,  Dumelow's  Crab).  iHUGwden  18  Mar.  182/3  Cooks 
go  eenerally  for  the  Wellington  as  a  cooking  Apple. 

Wellingtoma  (weligt^-nia).  [Named  by 
Lindley  alter  Arthur,  first  duke  of  Wellington 
(176^1852):  see  -iaI.]  The  popular  name  in 
England  of  Sequoia  {Wellingtonia)  gigantea,  a 
large  coniferous  tree,  native  of  California ;  the '  big 
tree '  or  Washington  cedar. 

ri»S3  Gard.  Chtvit.  24  Dec.  8jo/i  Wellington  stands  as 
highabove  hb  contemporaries  as  the  Cahrornian  tree  above 
all  the  surrounding  foresters.  Let  it  then  bear  hencefor- 
ward  the  name  of  irtUi^ltimi  ^g,<«lea.]  Ihd.  823/3 
These  considerations  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that 
Wellingtonia  is  an  entirely  new  coniferous  form.  1S68 
MfrHi%g  Star  18  June,  A  group  composed  of  three  gigantic 
Wellingtonias.  1880  .Miss  Braddon  yust  as  r  am  xxvii, 
Gardens  rich  in  monkey-trees,  deodaras,  Wellingtonias. 

WeUingtonian  (welir|ta<i-nian),a.  [beeprec. 
and  -i.vn]  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
dnke  of  Wellington. 

1851  Poultry  Chnm.  I.  43.9/a  She  performs  this  duty,  too, 
in  a  true  Wellingtonian  spirit,  coming  off  her  nest  with  quiet 
dignity.  1R89  Academy  14  Sept.  159/1  The  Wellingtonian 
legend  was  once  as  strong  in  England  as  the  Napoleonic  in 
France,  lyoj  Nation  5  Oct.  9/1  There  is  a  Wellingtonian 
vigour  in  his  way  of  stating  a  case. 

tWell-inha-bited,///.  a.  Obu    Populous. 

iSSS  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  286  The  Ilande  of  saynt 
Laurence.. beinge  well  inhabited  and  of  temperate  ayer. 
1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  1.  xvi.  jy  The 
Bourg..lis)  well  inhabited.  1709  T.  Molvneux  m  Ir. 
Archxol.  Soc.  Misc.  (1846)  I.  169  It  seems  to  have  been  of 
old  a  well  inhabited  and  thriving  town.  1709  Shaftesb. 
Moralists  II.  i.  40  At  its  foot  a  River  and  well-inhabited 
Plain.  1780  CoxE  Russ.  Discov,  30  Two  well-inhabited 
islands. 

Wellink  !we-ligk).  Aa/.  Alsowallink.  [app. 
worn  down  from  *weU  (Well  sbX)  -lemke :  see 
Lemkke  and  Bbooklime.]  A  provincial  name  of 
the  Brooklime,  Veronica  Beccahttnga. 

1831  W.  Patrick  Plants  Lanark.  46  Brooklime ..  The 
Wallink  of  the  village  herbalist.  1878  Cumberld.  Gloss., 
Well  ink.  1881  Hardwicke's  Sci.-Gossip  XVIL  278  Brook- 
lime.   '  Wellink  '. .  .CO.  .Antrim. 

Well-institiited, p/^l. a.  1644  Milton  A reofi.  (Arb.)  49 
No  Nation,  or  well  instituted  State,  if  they  valu'd  books  at 
all,  did  ever  use  this  way  of  licencing. 

Well-instruo  ted,  ///.  a. 

"553  [see  Instructed].  1560  Bible  (Geneva)  Ecclus.  xxvi. 
14  There  is  nothing  so  muche  worthe  as  a  woman  wel 
instructed.  178X  Cowper  Conversat.  003  But  let  the  wise 
and  well-instructed  hand  Once  take  the  shell  beneath  his 
just  command.  J8j5  Court  Ma^.  VL  224/2  A  well-instructed 
appreciation  of  his  public  claims.  1838  Fr.  A.  Kemble 
yml.  Resid.Georria{iZ62)M  Mary's  brother .. performs  all 
the  offices  of  a  well-instructed  waiter  with  great  efficiency. 
1865  Pusev  Truth  Eng.  Ch.  224  Deadly  sins  could  hardly 
be  committed  in  ignorance  by  any  one  of  well-instructed 
conscience. 

Hence  Well-instm-ctBdness.  rare~^, 

1628  [see  Isstbuctedness]. 

WeU-inte'nded, ///.  3.  Characterized  by  a 
right  and  sincere  intention  ;  well-meant. 

01586  Sidney  Arcadia  in.  xiv.  (1912)  437  Especially  set- 
ting forth  their  noble  gratefulnes,  in  never  forgetting  wel- 
intended  services.  i6»8  Feltham  Resolves  i.  xxvi.  83^  So, 
by  bad  circumstances,  twe)  poyson  a  well-intended  princi- 
pall.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1B34)  IL  2O3  The  meanest, 
well-intended  labours  may  claim  thy  patronage.  1777  John- 
son Let.  to  Dr.  Dodd  26  June_  in  Bosivell,  In  requital  of 
those  well-intended  offices  which  you  are  pleased  so  em- 
phatically to  acknowledge.  1827  Higgins  Celtic  Druids  66 
The  perhaps  well-intended  but  nonsensical  and  fruitless 
efforts  of  our  priests.  1834  Taifs  Mag.  I.  208/2  The 
pamphlet  is  well-intended,  sensible,  and  temperate. 

t  WeUWintentionated :  see  Intentionated. 

'Well-inteiitioiied,  //»/.  a. 

1.  Of  a  person :   Having  good  intentions. 

1598  Parsons  in  Archpriest  Controv.  (Camden)  I.  25  Yf 
the  magistrates  were  knowen  to  be  godly  and  well  inten- 
tioned  men.  1716  Addison  Freeholder  No.  50  F  2  Among 
OS,  This  has  been  a  mark  of  such  well-intentioned  persons, 
as  would  betray  their  country,  if  they  were  able.  1768-74 
Tucker  Lt.  Nat.{\i-)ii)  II.  681  Believing  me  a  well-inten- 
tioned body,  but  a  little  bewildered  by  dealing  too  much 
among  heathen  authors.    xSaS  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser. 

III.  n5  Dame  Banks  was  in  fact  a  well-intentioned,  worthy 
woman.  1839  Burgon  Sir  T.  Greskam  I.  ii.  65  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  however  well  intentioned,  he  did  not 
possess  the  requisite  ^abilities  for  the  office  he  filled.  1857 
Buckle  Civiliz.  I.  vii.  327  These  well-intentioned,  though 
mistaken,  men. 

2.  Of  actions,  utterances,  etc.  :  Due  to  or  based 
upon  good  intentions. 

1848  Dickens  Dombey  iii,  Polly  triumphed  not  a  little  in 
the  success  of  her  well-intentioned  scheme.  1875  Jevons 
Money  viii.  81  Many  well-intentioned  efforts  to  reform  a 
currency  have  thus  been  frustrated.  1885  American  XI.  44 
'  A  well-intentioned  argument. 

Hence  Well-lnte'ntlonedneas. 

1799  Coleridge  Lett.  (1S95)  315,  I  see  enou;,h  of  the  boy 
to  be  fully  convinced  of  his  goodness  and  well-intentioned- 
ness. 

Well-inve  -nted,  ///.  a.   Cleverly  fabricated  or 
made  up.     Cf.  It.  ben  trovato. 
Well  invented  occurs  as  pa.  t.  in  Spenser's  F.  Q.  iv.  iu  3, 

IV.  xii.  2. 

1607  Drvden  y^neis  11.  206  He  full  of  fraudful  Arts  This 
well  invented  Tale  for  Truth  imparts.  17..  Bysshe  Art 
Engl.  Poetry  (iy62)  1,  Pref.  p.  vii,  'ITie  well-invented  Fables 
of  the  Antients  were  design'd  only  to  inculcate  the  Truth 
with  more  Delight. 
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Wellish  (we-lij),  adv.  dial.  [f.  Well  adv.  + 
-ISH.]  Pretty  well.  Wellish  off,  fairly  well  to  do. 
Also  >u)l  wellish  adj.,  rather  unwell. 

1737  BvROM  Rem.  (1856)  II.  I.  122  Mr.  Lloyd  complained 
of  being  hot,  faint,  not  wellish.  1875  '  S.  Beauchamp  '  N. 
Hamilton  II.  134  Theylthe  hops]  looks  moighty  koind  so 
fur,  an  they  bin  a  t.-iakin  hold  wellish.  1899  Cumhld.  Gloss., 
Weclish  cJJ,  in  e.isy  circumstances. 

t  Well-ito-5e(n, -ito-we(n,///.  a.  Obs.  [See 
Tee  i/.l  and  cf.  Uktowen,  Wanton.]  Well  trained 
or  instructed ;  well-conditioned,  modest. 

£-1205  Lay.  10099  Luces  wes  wel  ito3en.  01225  Ancr.  R. 
204  pe  Scorpiun  of  Lecherie,  .haueS  swucbe  kundles  Jjet  in 
one  wel  itowune  mu5e  hore  sumnies  nome  ne  sit  nout  uorto 
nemnen ;'  uor  )>e  nome  one  muhte  hurten  alle  uel  itowune 
earen.  c  1230  Mali  Moid.  (1922)  35  Muche  dale  la^luker 
))en  eni  wel-itohe  mu3  for  schome  mahe  seggen.  c  1275  Lay. 
12913  A  child  }7at  was  wel  itowe. 

Well-joined,//'/,  a. 

1553  AscHAM  Reft.  Germany  1  If  proper  and  naturall 
wordes,  in  well  ioyned  sentences  do  lyuely  expresse  the 
matter,  a  1586  Sidney  A  rcadia  11,  xvii.  (1912)  260  Alas,  how 
painefuU  a  thing  it  is  to  a  devided  minde  to  make  a  wel- 
joyned  answere?  Cliir  Chapman  Iliad  xiii.  626  As  through 
fallow  fields,  Blacke  Oxen  draw  awell-ioyn'd  plough.  1615 
—  Odyss.  XXI.  197  Thus,  below  A  well-ioyn'd  boord  he  laide 
it.  1645  Milton  Tetrach.  38  The  intolerable  yoake  of  a 
never  well  joyn'd  wedlocke. 

Well-jointed,  fpl.  a.  1413  [see  Jointed],  1874  J.  M. 
Fothergill  Maintenance  of  Health.  282  The  rain  should  be 
collected  into  sufficient  and  well-jointed  spouting. 
'Well-judged,  pfl.  a.  Marked  by  sound  judge- 
ment, judicious  ;  wisely  estimated,  correctly  calcu- 
lated. 

1725  Berkeley  PrivSoM/ Wks.  III.  230  An  extensive  and 
well-judged  charity.  1780  Cowper  On  BurniitgLd.  Mans- 
yield's  Libr.  7  The  well-judg'd  purchase.  1841  Elphinstone 
Hist.IndiaW.  59  His  next  measure.,  was  perfectly  rational 
and  well.judged.  18S8  Geo.  Eliot  Ess.  (1884)  325  S.  vast 
crop,  that.. can  be  corneal,  not  at  all  by  hurried  snatching, 
but  only  by  a  well-judged  patient  process.  1895  Daily 
Neius  7  Sept.  7/3  Stoddart  being  out  to  a  well-judged  catch 
at  long-on. 
Hence  Well-ju'dgedly,  adv. 

1768  Miss  BuRNEY  Early  Diary  (1889)  I.  18  Never  was 
parent  so  properly,  so  well-judgedly  affection-ate! 
Well-jU'dging,///.  a.     Having  or  exercising 
or  characterized  by  sound  judgement. 

1751  Pope's  WliS.  V.  240  note.  An  Age  so  distinguished 
for  well-judging  Patrons.  1755  Young  Centaur  i.  5  Well- 
judging  Wit  is  a  flower  of  wisdom.  1789  Cowper  Catha- 
rina  34  When  the  mind  is  endued  With  a  well-judging  taste 
from  above.  1815  Jane  Austen  Emma  viii.  He  alwajs 
speaks  to  the  purpose ;  open,  straight  forward,  and  very 
well  judging-  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxxviii,  A  good  and 
prudent  and  well-judging  woman.  x868  Geo.  Eliot  Ess. 
(1884)  334  The  foresight,  the  conscience,  that  will  make  him 
well-judging  and  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  it  \sc.  the  franchise]. 
tWell-kempt.-kemmyt, /»//.«.  Obs.  Carefully  combed. 
1513  Douglas  yExm  x.  xiv.  13  Hys  weyll  kemmyt  betd, 
hyngand  full  straucht  Apon  his  breist.  1540  J.  Hevwoqd 
Four  PP.  878  Theyr  homes  well  gylt,  theyr  clowes  full 
clene,  Theyr  taylles  well  kempt.  Well-kenned,  -kent, 
ppl.  a.  Sc.  Well. known,  familiar,  a  1796  Burns  On  Willie 
Chalmers  g,  I  doubt  na,  lass,  that  weel-kend  name  May  cost 
a  pair  o'  blushes.  —  Epigr.  to  AriiU  7  You'll  easy  draw 
a  weel-kent  face,  But  no  sae  weel  a  stranger.  1886  Steven- 
son Kidnapped  i,  Others,  all  well-kenned  gentlemen,  had 
pleasure  in  his  society.  1895  Crockett  Men  of  Moss-Hags 
xxvii.  205  So  I  was  here  upon  well-kenned  ground. 
■Well-kept,  ppl.  a-  Carefully  preserved  or 
stored  ;  faithfully  observed  or  guarded ;  maintained 
in  good  order  or  condition. 

14..  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  233  He  shall  never  have  good  larder, 
faire  gardeyn,  nor  wele  kepte  councell.  1613-16  W.  Browne 
Brit.  Past.  !.  ii.  43  That  well  kept  Register  wherein  is 
writ  All  ils  men  doe.  c  1670  O.  Heywood  Diaries  (1881) 
II.  348  How  much  reall  comfort  a  Christian  hath  in  a 
well-kept  fast.  1763  Museum  Rust.  I.  143  A  well-kept 
garden.  1865  Dublin  Univ.  Mag.  I.  19  Ruddy  as  a  well- 
kept  apple.  1871  Le  Fanu  Rose  4-  ICeyll.  271  A  well-kept 
road  across  a  melancholy  moor.  1898  Miss  Yonce  Keble's 
Parishes  xiv.  157  Well-kept,  picturesque  cottages.  1915 
£diii.  Rev.  July  101  The  well-kept  secrets  of  the  older  Gods. 

Well-knit,  ppl.  a. 

1.  Firmly  conjoined  or  compacted;  closely  linked 
or  connected. 

1445  tr.  Claudian  43  in  Anglia  XXVIII.  261  Ner  for  noise 
of  litel  offence  [Fidelity]  dissoluyth  notknottis  weleknytte. 
1635-56  Cowley  Davideis  1.  380  His  spirit  contains  The 
well-knit  Mass.  1708  J.  Philips  Cyder  n.  458  An§er-kind- 
ling  Taunt,  the  certain  Bane  Of  well-knit  Fellowship.  1871 
Tylor  Prim.  Cult.  II.  xiv.  122  Declaring  the  will  and 
answers  of  the  gods.. in  well-knit  harangues. 

2.  Of  a  person,  his  frame ;  Strongly  and  com- 
pactly built,  not  loose-jointed. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L,  L.  I.  ii.  77  O  well-knit  Sampson,  strong 
ioynted  Sampson.  1674  Cotton  tr.  B.  de  Montluc's  Comm. 
179  Hewas.  .strong  and  well  knit.  1726  Pope  Odyss.  xviii. 
259  Thy  well-knit  frame.  i86x  DlcKF.NS  Gt.  Expect,  iv,  Joe 
was  a  well.knit,  characteristic-looking  blacksmith.  1890  R. 
Boldrewood  '  Col.  Reformer  xv.  The  square  form  and  well- 
knit  figure  of  an  ordinary  English  aristocrat. 

fig.  1867  M.  Arnold  Immortality  13  His  soul  well-knit, 
and  all  his  battles  won. 

Well-knotted,  ppl.  a.  1855  D.  Costello  Stories  fr. 
Screen  122  Bundles  tied  up  in  well-knotted  handkerchiefs. 
1888  F.  H.  Woods  tr.  Montelius'  Civil.  Sweden  6i  Upon 
the  head  was  a  well-knotted  worsted  net.  f  Well-know'- 
ing, ///.  a.  Obs.  Intelligent  and  well-informed.  1674  N. 
Fairfax  Bulk  <5-  Selv.  5  Most  well. knowing  men  have  been 
wary  of  speaking  it  out.  1709  Shaftesb.  Moralists  1.  iii.  30 
Knowing  as  you  are  (continu'd  I)  well-knowing  and  expe- 
rienc'd  in  all  the  Degrees  and  Ordersof  Beauty.  Well- 
know'ledged,///.  rt.    Furnished  with  sound  knowledge. 


WELL-LEPT. 

1353  J.  Brown  Horx  Subs.  (1882)  I.  407  He  had  the  mo- 
mentum of  a  strong,  clear,  well-knowledged  mind. 

Well(-)known,  ppl-  a. 

1.  Known  to  many,  widely  or  generally  known. 
c  1470  Henry  Wall'ice  I.  11  It  is  weyle  knawyne  on  mony 
diuers  syde.  How  thai  haff  wrocht  in  to  thair  niychty  pryde. 
1479-80  Paston  Lett.  III.  269  He  is  well  knowe  in  London. 
1568  Turner  Herbal  in.  8  Medewurte  is  an  herbe  well 
knowen  unto  all  men.  a  1586  Sidney  ^rrof/Za  1.  vii.  §  2  He 
by  enquirie  gotte  to  the  wel-knowne  house  of  Kalander. 
1613  Chapman  Rev.  Bussy  D'Ambois  iil  i,  He  not  wrong 
My  well  knowne  Brother  for  Anonymos.  i6ai  Bp.  Moun- 
tagu  Diatribae  19  The  well-knowne  and  avowable  practice 
of  the  Ancients.  1697  Dryden  ASneis  ni.  141  The  fruitful 
l>le  of  Crete,  well  known  to  Fame.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No. 
127  1"  3  It  is  well  known  we  have  not  had  a  more  moderate 
Summer  these  many  Years.  1780  Mirror  No.  87  She  in- 
stanced the  well-known  lines  of  Shakespeare.  1818  Scott 
Hrt.  Midi,  xxxiii,  Tlie  well-known  leader  of  the  Porteous 
mob.  1837  Penny  Cycl  IX.  163/1  Dry  Rot,  a  well-known 
disease  affecting  timber.  1850  M^CosH  Div.  Govt.  11.  i. 
(1874)  140  It  is  well  known  that  art  has  in  general  preceded 
science.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  46  His  father  being 
a  very  well-known  man.  1907  J.  A.  Hodges  Elem.  Photagr. 
(ed.  6)  55  .Any  well-known  brand  [of  Bromide  paper]. 

2.  Intimately  or  thoroughly  known. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  hi.  v.  17  A  narrow  foord,  to  them  well 
knowne.  1596  Ibid.  v.  viii.  40  The  dreadfull  sight  did  them 
so  sore  affray.  That  their  well  knowen  courses  they  forwent. 
1697  Dryden  I'irg.  Georg.  in.  391  The  Stallion  snuffs  the 
well-known  Scent  afar.  1711  Steele  Sped.  N0.4  T  2  'I'here 
are.  .many  to  whom  my  Person  is  as  well  known  as  that  of 
their  nearest  Relations.  1726  fopE  Odyss.  xvi.  9  Some 
well-known  friend  (Eumaeus)  bends  this  way.  1796  Mme. 
D'Arblay  Camilla  x.  xii,  A  well-known  voice  reached  her 
ears.  1805  Scott  Last  Minstr.  iv.  xxv,  The  boy . .  I  mplor  d 
for  aid  each  well-known  face.  1867  Morris  Jason  11.  15  So 
lightly  through  the  well-known  woods  lie  passed. 

absol.  1890  Hardwicke's  Sci.-Gossip  XXVI.  158/2  It  IS 
always  best  to  begin  with  the  well-known,  and  proceed  to 
the  less  known  or  altogether  unknown. 

Wellkyn,  var.  Wilkin  Obs. 

Well-la'boured,  ///.  a.  Skilfully  wrought  or  elabo- 
rated;  thoroughly  tilled.  1708  J.  Philips  O'rferi.  343  When 
they  to  the  vocal  Shell  Warble  melodious  their  well-labour 'd 
Songs.  1718  Pope  Iliad  xxiv.  287  A  large,  well-labour'd 
bowl.  183s  Ure  Philos.  Manuf.  41  Lancashire  is  the  fertile 
and  well-laboured  soil  in  which  the  seed  of  factory  know, 
ledge  will  bring  forth  fruit  one  hundred  fold-  Well-la'- 
bouring,  ppl.  a.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  \.  i.  127  Whose 
well-labouring  sword  Had  three  times  slaine  th'appearance 
of  the  King.  Well-laced,///,  a.  (See  Laced  6.)  i8«6 
J.  F.  Cooper  Last  of  Mohicans  vi,  A  powerful  draught  of 
the  woodman's  high  flavoured  and  well-laced  compound. 
'Well-Ia'den,  ///.  a.  1697  Congreve  Mourn.  Bride  Epil. 
22  Devoutly  praying.  .That  some  well-laden  Ship  may  strike 
the  Sands.  Well-laid,///,  a.  Also  with  adv.,  as  in,on. 
1679  Oldham  Sat.  Jesuits  i.  (1681)  19  That  damn'd  Com. 
mittee,  whom  the  Fates  ordain  Of  all  our  well-laid  Plotsto 
be  the  bane.  1826  Galt  Last  of  Lairds  iv.  31  A  weel-Iaid- 
on  whack  o'  the  tawse.  1847  Surtees  Haiubuck  Grange 
xii.  247  Our  friends  now  got  among  nice,  level,  welMaid, 
well. pleached  fences.  1854  —  Handley  Cr.  Ii.  (1901)  II. 
92  Jorrocks,  who  is  well-laid  in  on  the  road  for  a  view, 
screeches  and  holloas  them  on.  t  Well-Ia"nded,  ppl.  a. 
Obs.  Possessedof  much  land.  1601  Holland  P/inj/ xvili. 
iii.  I.  550  Rich  and  substantiall  men  were  tearmed  in  Latine, 
Locupletes,  as  one  would  say,  Loci-pleni,  [:'.  welhlanded]. 
a  1623  Camden  Rem.,  Armories  (1636)  212  Ralph  de  Curva 
Spina  or  Creythorne,  descended  from  an  Ancestor  well 
landed  in  Kent, 

tWell-la'llguaged,a.  Obs.  Having  a  good 
command  of  language.    Also,  skilled  in  languages. 

1340-70  Alex.  Ii  Dind.  171  A  wel-langaged  lud.  1513  [see 
Languaged  2].  1561  T.  HoBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  i. 
(1577)  Ejb,  margin.  Men  that  will  be  demed  to  be  well 
languaged.  1616  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  11.  ii.  37  Well- 
languag'd  Danyel.  1639  Saltmarshe/'c//o'23i  Where  en- 
treaties are  of  moment,  use  well  languaged  men  ;  thus  were 
the  men  of  Lystra  perswaded.  1671  [see  Languaged  i]. 
b.  Expressed  in  good  language,  well-worded. 

169a  Wood  .4M.  Oxon.  II.  169'His.  .well  languag'd  Ser- 
mons. 

fWell-leared,///.  a.  Obs.  =  next. 

c  noo  Rule  of  SI.  Benet  (Prose)  5  Euer  sal  be  in  his  fraht  (at 
his  munkis  be  wel  lered.  a  1774  Fergusson  Poems,  Drink 
Eel  53  As  weel-lear'd  trav'llers  tell. 

Well-learned,  ///.  a.  Now  rare.  Having 
sound  knowledge  or  instruction;  deeply  read  or 
versed  {in  a  subject). 

1416  Paston  Lett.  I.  25  Maister  lohn  Blodwelle,  a  weel 
lerned  man  holden.  C1449  Pecock  Repr.l.  xx.  129  A  sad 
and  weel  leerned  clerk  in  moral  philsophie.  1594  Shaks. 
Rich.  HI,  III.  V.  100  With  reuerend  Fathers  and  well-learned 
Bishops,  a  1600  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  vii.  xxiv.  §  5  And  for 
discharge  of  a  Bishops  Office,  to  be  well  minded  is  not 
enough,  no  not  to  be  well  learned  also.  1641  Milton  Frel. 
Episc.  Wks.  1851  111.90  He  that  thinks  it  the  part  ofawell 
learned  man.. to  be  no  stranger  to  the  volumes  of  the 
Fathers.  1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xxxiii.  336  A  Man  he 
was  well  learned  in  the  Scripture.  1871  W.  Alexander 
Johnny  Gilb  xii.  90  He's  a  weel-meanin'  man,  an'  a  weel- 
leern't.  1887  Morris  Odyss.  xl.  432  She,  well-learned  in  sin. 
b.  Of  a  weapon  :  Skilfully  directed,  poet. 

1596  Spenser  F.Q.  vl  vii.  11  His  well  learned  speare 
Tooke  surer  hould. 

Well-Ieaved,  <x.  Full  of  fohage.  1616  W.  Browne  Sr;/. 
Past.  II.  iii.  52  A  little  Robin  Red-brest . .  Sate  sweetly 
singing  on  a  well-leau'd  Thorne.  1901  H.  Seebohm  Birds 
of  .Siberia  xxx.  307  A  well-leaved  branch  of  a  pine-tree. 
Well-led,///,  a.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts,  Heb.  xm.  7 
Their  well-led  lives.  1678  Dillingham  Serm.  Funeral  Lady 
Alston  26  A  Survey  of  an  holy  and  well-led  Life.  1890  Kip- 
ling Departm,  Ditties,  etc.  (ed.  4)  48  Ere  two  well-led  cotil- 
lions Have  danced  themselves  away.  Well(-)left,  ppl.  a. 
(See  Leave  v.'^  2  b.)  1610  T.  May  Heir  i,  (1633)  B  i,  I  must 
expresse  a  griefe  Not  vsuall,  not  like  a  well  left  heire  For 
his  dead  father,     1898 'C.  Hahe,'  Broken  Arcs  viii.  102  A 
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widow  *  well  left ',  who  kept  a  small  shop.  Well-legged, 
a.  155a  HuLOET,  Brawned  or  well  armed,  or  legged,  torosus. 
'593  ^^^■f'  Morrtce  {1876)  82  Some  were.. perfect  of  bodie, 
yet  ill  legged;  other,  which  were  well  legde,  shaled  with 
their  feete.  <xi779  D.  Graham  Writ.  (1883)  II.  53  For  his 
mither  tell'd  him  the  women  look'd  ay  to  the  men's  legs  or 
they  marry 'd  them,  and  the  well-legged  louns  gade  ay  best 
aflf. 

Woll-le  "ttered,  ppl.  a.  Having  a  good  know- 
ledge of  letters ;  imbued  with  learning. 

1303  R.  Bbunne  Hatidl.  Syttrtt  7894  (Bodl.  MS.)  Prest  weyl 
lettred  ys  to  blame  pat  lettej?  nat . .  To  pleye  wy|)  wymmen. 
c  1440  Alphabet  0/  Tales  217  A  bisshop  t>at  was  a  passyng 
suteil  clerk,  &  a  well-letterd.  1483  Caxtos  Golden  Leg. 
427/r  The  which,. was.  .also  in  iheologye  wel  letterd.  1597 
Beard  Theatre  God's  yudgem.  (1612)  265  Quintius  Valerius, 
a  wise  and  well  lettered  man.  1858  Gen.  P.  Thompson  A  udi 
Alt,  IvL  I.  220  Happy  and  well-lettered  peasantry.  1870 
Disraeli  Lothair  xlii.  212  The  Bishop,  .would  not  himself 
have  made  a  bad  cardinal,  being  polished  and  plausible, 
well-lettered,  yet  quite  a  man  of  the  world. 

WeU-li-ghted,/*//.^i.  1631  Milton  £"//V.  March.  Winch. 
20  With  a  scarce -wel-lig hied  flame,  a  1865  Mrs.  Gaskell 
Wives  <V  Dau.  xxvi,  The  rooms  are  not  well-lighted  to-night, 
are  they,  Mr.  Preston?  1867  H.  Latham  Black  ^  White 
84  Each  family  occupies  a  separate  corridor,  high,  well- 
lighted. 

Well-liked,  ///.  a.  [Cf.  OE.  tvel-ielUod, 
glossing  L.  beneptacitum^  Regarded  with  much 
affection  or  approval.     Also  ^  tvell  liked  of , 

41586  Sidney  Arcadia  ni.  (192a)  12  This  their  well  liked 
fellowship.  i67oCoTroN  Espernon  i.  iv.  174  To  put  him- 
self into  possession  of  his  new,  and  well  lik'd  of  charge. 
1810  A.  McNav  Poet.  Wks.  33  (E.D.  D.)  The  herd  came 
rinnin'  o'er  the  lea,  His  weel-liked  cur  to  see.  1896  M^Clwcs 
Mag,  VI.  446/1  A  good  politician,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
wel  1-1  iked  man. 

tWeU-li-kiilfif,  vbl  sb.   Obs.     [Cf,  OE.  ivel- 

licungy  glossing  L.  beneplaciturn.']  Favourable  re- 
gard, fondness  ;  approbation  or  love  (of), 

1571  GoLDiNG  Calvin  on  Ps.  Iv.  12.  214  All  welMyking  of 
reason  and  honestie  was  quite  banished.  1576  Fleming 
Panopl.  Epist,  401  But  this  man  lacking  luck,  did  also  lacke 
wel  lyking.  1586  A-  Day  Eng,  Secreiorie  11.  (1625)  46  Whil- 
est  by  an  oulragious  welj-liking  of  your  selfe,  you  become 
ignorant  of  your  ownc  mischiefes.  1603  Daniel  Def.  Ryme 
Wks.  {1717)  6  Drawn  farther  on  by  the  Wcll-liking  and  Ap- 
probation of  my  worthy  Lord.  1654  Gataker  Disc.  ApoL 
65  His  approbation  and  wel-liking  of  those  Innovations. 
1679  Pepys  Let.  6  May,  Which  you  were  pleased . .  to  express 
your  well-liking  of. 

Well-li-king,  ppl.  a.  [Cf.  OE.  wel-lUendlic 
adj. ,  pleasing.  For  +  well-like  v.  see  Well  adv.  3 1 .] 

1.  In  good  condition  and  of  lusty  appearance ; 
thriving,  healthy,  plump,   arch. 

J3..  Prose  Psalter  xci.  14  Hij  shul  ben  wele  lik^nd. 
?  a  1366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  1564  Aboute  it  is  §ras  spryng- 
yng.  For  moiste  so  thikke  and  wel  likyng  That  it  ne  may  m 
wynter  dye.  c  x^^jcyPartonope  1087  Strong  he  was  and  wele 
lykyng.  1559  Bible  (Grcat)_ /'j.  xcii.  13  They,  .sh.ilbe  fat 
and  wel  lyking  [161 1  flourishing].  1561  Daus  tr.  BuHinger 
on  Apoc.  (1^73)  119  The  Popes  clergie  shal  be  well  fed,  faire 
and  wclUking.  1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  46  Houselike,  .is 
alwaies  greene  and  well  liking.  x6«x  Burton  Anat.  Mel. 
I.  ii.  II.  i.  90  A  Carthusian  of  a  ruddy  colour,  and  well  like. 
ing.  1685  H.  More  Illustration  etc.  z  They  refusing  the 
King's  portion,  grow  fair  and  well  liking  with  pulse  and 
water.  1753  Miss  Collier  Art  Torment.  Introd.  16  But  be 
very  careful  daily  to  observe  whether  your  patient  continues 
in  good  health,  and  is  fat  and  well-Hken.  1795  yemima  1. 
176  His  Lordship,  .looks  altogether  smug  and  well-liking. 
X865  KiNGSLEY  l/erew.  xxix,  There  came  into  the  camp  at 
Brandon,  riding  on  an  ambling  pad,  himself  fat  and  well* 
liking,  none  other  than  Sir  Deda.  1891  M.  Muriel  Dowie 
Girl  /Carp.  121  There  was  a  tendency  in  the  conditions  at 
the  farm  to  make  one  fat,  lazy,  and  well-liking. 

_fig:  1588  Shaks.  L.L.L.  v.  it.  268  Wel-liking  wits  they 
haue,  grosse,  grosse,  fat^  fat.  t64M  p.  Rogers  Naaman  Ep, 
Ded.  3  To  grow  wel-liking  and  flourishing  in  goodnesse. 

t  2.  Pleasant,  agreeable.  Obs, 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad,  1.  xlvii.  478  It  be- 
seemeth  a  man. .to  be  well  liking,  gentle  and  acceptable  \se 
rendre piaisantt  doux  et  <sggreahle\  to  an  honest  and  ver- 
tuQus  wife. 

Well-limbed,  a-     Having  good  or  fine  limbs. 

i4ia-ao  Lydg.  Chron,  Troy  i.  2043  [Jason]  So  wel  I-lemed 
and  compact  by  mesure.  1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  151 
Thinhabitantes  are  of  high  and  goodly  stature,  well  lymmed 
and  proportioned.  i6a6  Maldon  (Essex)  Docnments  Bundle 
208  No.  9  A  weil-lymb'd  gelding.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  14  The  people  are,  .well  limmed  and  proper,  nor  want 
they  courage,  .to  their  limmes.  1706  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4249/4 
Lost . . ,  a . .  Horse, . .  a  very  strong  well-limb'd  Punch.  xT^a 
Ann.  Reg.f  Charac.  359  She  was  well  limbed  though  so  low 
of  stature.  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.S.  V.  Jiv.  137  He  was 
tall  and  slender,  well-limbed,  of  a  graceful  address. 

Well-limned,  ///.  a.  Also  7  -limb*d,  Um*d, 
limzned.   lit.  Bndjig.     (See  Limn  v.  3,  3b.) 

Quot.  1616  perh.  belongs  to  Well-limbed. 

1597  Middleton  Wisd.  Solomon  xiv.  :8  The  crafts*man.. 
makes  the  idoll  comely,  faire,  and  great,  With  well  limnd 
visage,  and  best  fashioned  shape.  i6s6  W.  Browne  Brit. 
Past.  II.  i,  20  Necre  this  the  curious  Pencell  did  expresse 
A  large  and  solitary  wildernesse,  Whose  high  well  limmed 
Oakes  in  crowing  show'd  As  they  would  ease  strong  Atlas 
of  his  load.  1637  S.  Marmion  in  T.  Heywood  Descr.  H.M. 
Ship  (1658)  To  Author  A  3  b,  Now  for  a  Homer  whose  im- 
mortall  Verse  In  well  lim'd  lines,  and  raptures  might  rehearse 
The  bravery  of  this  Vessell.  165s  F.  Grevits  Sidney  Ep. 
Ded.,  Both  your  Bloud  and  Vertues  do  so  strongly  fntitie 
you  to  this  well-limb'd  Piece.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia 
468  It  is  the  part  of  Poetry  to  have  a  judiciotis  Reception  of 
a  well-lim'd  Notion. 

Well-lined,  ///.   a.     [See  Line  &.1    i,   3.] 
Furnished  with  a  good  lining.     h\%ofig. 
156a  BuLLEiN  Bulw.  De/.f  Sick  Men  (1579)  6  The  pacyent 
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I    to  haue  light  warme  clothes,  and  slyppers,  cleane,  &  well 
I    lyned.    c  i6n  Chapman  Iliad  xvi.  338  Well  couer'd  in  a 
I    well-lin'd  shield.     1784  Cowper  Tctsk  11.  737  His  cap  well 
lin'd  with  logic  not  his  own, 

b.  spec»     Of  a  purse :  Full  of  money,     f  Of  a 
person  :   Affluent.  Obs. 

i6n  CoTGB. ,  A  isS  en  son  vtesnage^  of  good  estate,  well  lined, 
well  to  Hue.  X677  Miege  Fr.-Eng.  Diet.  s.v.  C/j'^k^',  He  wants 
for  nothing,  he  is  warm,  or  well  lined.  1691  [see  Lined 
fpl.  a.'].  i8so  [see  Line  v}  3].  a  iB3»  Bentham  Constltut. 
CWtf  Wks.  1S43  IX.  102  It  is  the  interest  of  all  highwaymen, 
not  only  that  travellers  should  be  numerous,  but  that  their 
purses  should  be  well-lined.  1831  James /*////.  Augustus 
xxxvii,  A  well-lined  pouch  of  chamois  leather. 

tWeU-li'quored,///.<r.  Ols.  Stocked  with  liquor.  x6a3 
J,  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Praise  of  Hentpseed  6  His  blushing 
Lattice  would  looke  pale  and  wan.  Nor  could  he  long  be  a 
well  liquord  man.  Well-lrvcried,  a,  1835  Lvtton 
i?i£«r/  It.  iv,  Thinking  of  his  own  well-liveried  menials. 

Well-liTring,  vbl.  sb.  A  virtuous  manner  of  life. 

c  1400  Rule  of  St.  Benez  (Verse)  243  For  who  to  wele-Ufing 
sail  win,  With  greuauns  grete  |)aim  bus  bigin.  1656  Stanley 
Hist  Philos.  V.  (1687)  162/2  The  first  [part  of  Philosophy], 
concerning  well  living. 

Well-li'Vingf,///.  a.     That  leads  a  good  life. 

1377  Langu  P.  Ft,  B.  X.  431  pere  aren  witty  and  wel  lib- 
bynge  [j'usti  aigue  sapientes\  ac  her  werkes  ben  yhudde  In 
be  hondes  of  almixty  god.  c  X400  ad  Pol.  Poems  ui.  76  Wel 
lyuyng  man  [is]  hardy  of  kynde.  1596  in  Spalding  Club 
Misc.  I.  87  Thi  self  wsand  thy  witchecraft,  altogidder  con- 
trariusto  thenatourof  weill  levand  personis.  1870  New.man 
Gram.  Assent  i.  iv.  55  The  piously- minded  and  well-living 
people  in  all  ranks  of  the  community. 

Well-loa'ded,//^.  a.  1781  Cowper  Convcrsat,  196  Were 
I  empow'r'd  to  regulate  the  lists,  They  should  encounter 
with  well-loaded  fists.  i8ax  tr.  Iliad  ix.  I.  275  When  I 
have  dragged  to  the  sea  my  well-loaded  vessels.  Well- 
lodged,///,  a.  1781  Cowper  Table-t.-2-2i  His  form  robust 
..Supplies  with  warm  activity  and  force  A  mind  well-lodg'd. 

Well-looked,  a.  Obs  tyic.  Sc  [See  Well  a</z/. 
32  and  Looked  2.]  Of  good  appearance,  good- 
looking. 

1664  PtPYs  Diary  19  .Aug.,  His  lady. .is  a  well-looked, fat, 
short,  old  Dutchwoman.  xn%  W.  Hamilton  Wallace  viii. 
(1816)145  Nine  thousand  Scots. .AH  swinging,  able,  lusty, 
well  look'd  men.  1737  Ccntl.  Mag.  VII. 651/2  The  (Jfficers 
were  very  apt  to  discharge  an  old  Soldier,  as  often  as  they 
could  find  a  clever  well-Iook'd  young  Felluw  ready  to  list 
in  his  Stead.  1756  Mrs.  Calderwood  in  Coltness  Collect. 
(Maitl.  Club)  154  A  very  genteel  well-looked  man.  1:1817 
Hogg  Tales  ^  Sk.  1 1 1. 1 26  A  worthy  excellent  woman  rather 
well  looked.  1849  C.  Bronte  Shirley  yu,  A  well-looked, 
well-meant,  and.  .well-dispositioned  girl.  1897  J.  Willock 
Shetland  Minister  30  (E.  D.  D.)  Well-looked  ladies. 

Well-loO'killg,  ///.  «.  Of  good  or  attractive 
appearance,  good-looking  :  a.  of  persons. 

Formerly  very  common,  but  now  less  usual  than  Good- 
looking. 

I70J  Steele  Funeral  \.  i.  4  That  Hale  Well-looking  Puppy  ! 
1737  Genii,  Mag.  VII.  176  A  well-disciplin'd  Army  of  above 
7000  Collectors,  and  a  peaceable  well-looking  one  of  iSooo 
Men.  1771  Graves  5/in  Quixote  iii.  ix.(i783)  1. 151  A  well- 
looking  elderly  gentleman.  1811-13  Tank  Austkn  Mans- 
fieUi  Park  xlx,  You  should  tell  your  father  he  is  not  above 
five  feet  eight,  or  he  will  be  expecting  a  well-looking  man. 
1848  Thackeray  Vem.  Fair  yX\^  The  sisters  were  rather 
well-looking  young  women.  1874  R.  Tyrwhitt  Sketch. 
Club  6  He  was.  .well-bred,  and  something  more  than  well- 
looking.  1895  J.  G.  "^WXM^  Breath  fr.  Veldt  (1899)  66  His 
brother  Pjct  (a  fine  well-looking  fellow). 

transf  \TJ\  Goldsm.  Stoops  to  Conquer  1,  Tell  me,  Con- 
stance, how  io  I  look  this  evening?., Is  it  one  of  my  well- 
looking  days,  child?  am  I  in  face  to-day? 

b.  of  an  animal,  plant,  building,  etc. 
lyjaAnn.  Reg-  7  The  blades.,  produced  well-looking  ears ; 

but  these  were  lioUow,  and  totally  destitute  of  grain.  1796 
W.  H.  Marshall  Planting  II.  8  This  (the  horse-chesnut] 
is  a  large  well  looking  tree.  183a  G.  C.  Lewis  Lett.  (1870) 
18  Avignon  is  a  well-looking  town.  18x9  E.  Ricby  tr. 
Chittcauvieux''  Italy  76  Almost  every  farm  maintains  a  well- 
looking  horse,  which  goes  tn  a  small  two-wheeled  cart,  i860 
GEa  Eliot  in  Cross  Life  (1885)  II.  171  The  well-looking 
lines  of  building  on  each  side  of  the  Amo.  x886  Froude 
Oceana  xi.  189  The  houses  of  the  wealthy  and  moderately 
wealthy  classes  are  solid  and  well-looking. 

c.  fig.  Of  an  idea :  Specious,  attractive. 

181X  Henry  ,^  Isabella  II.  174  The  well  looking  idea  of 
befriending  an  inexperienced  young  woman. 

WelI(-)Io8t, ///.  a.  Lost  in  a  good  cause  or  for  a  good 
consideration,  a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  iv.  (1922)  112  Never 
can  God  himselfe  perswade  me,  that  Pyroclcs  life  is  not  well 
lost,  for  to  preserve  the  most  admirable  Philoclea.  x6ox 
Shaks.  Alts  Well  i.  iii.  254  Would  your  honor  But  giue  me 
leaue  to  trie  successe,  I'de  venture  The  well  lost  life  of  mine, 
on  his  Graces  cure.  By  such  a  day,  an  houre.  1678  Drvden 
{titled  All  for  Love,  or  the  World  well  Lost. 

Well-lotted  :  see  Lotted  b. 

Well-loved,  ///-  a,  =*  Well-beloved. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7288  Prophet  he  was,  sir  samuel,  Wel 
luued  wit  godd,  for  he  was  lei.  1473  Rental  Bk.  Cupar 
Angus  (1879)  I.  166  Our  landis  of  Cragnenady  in  Glenyleff 
to  our  welluvyt  frend  Wilzam  coly.  X84S  Tennyson  Ulysses 
35  This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemachus,..  Well-loved  of 
me.  1887  Morris  Odyss.  11.  415  E'en  so  as  they  had  been 
bidden  by  Odysseus'  well-loved  son.  1895  Catholic  Mag. 
Atig.  228  St.  Cuthbert's  well-loved  Melrose. 

Well-Iunged,  a.  Furnished  with  good  lun^  1693  Drv- 
den Persius  v,  3  Whether  to  the  well-lung  d  Tragedians 
Rage  They  recommend  their  Labours  of  the  Stage. 

Well-made,  ppl-  a.    Also  5  -makyd. 

1.  Of  a  person  or  animal :  Well-proportioned,  of 
good  build. 

i»97  R.  Glol'C.  (Rolls)  8527  Quarre  he  was  &  wel  ymad 
vor  to  be  strong,  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  36  Heo  hath 
a  mete  myddel  smal,  Body  ant  brest  wel  mad  al.  cix-js 
Barbour  Bruce  i.  385  Off  lymmys  he  wes  weill  maid.  With 
banys  gret  &  schuldrys  braid,     X4»  Yonce  tr.  Secreta 


WELL-MARKED. 

Secret,  226  Tho  men  whyche  haue  wel-makyd  and  synowy 
and  stronge  legges.  c  X475  RaufCoit^ear  486  War  he  ane 
manly  man,  as  he  is  weill  maid.  He  war  full  michtie.  1313 
More  in  Grafton  CArow.  (1568)  II,  786  She  was,. moderate 
of  stature,  well  made,  &  very  wise.  1664  Pepvs  Diary 
15  Aug.,  He  is  a  comely  and  well-made  man.  1707  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  4391/4  A  bay  gelt  Horse. .well  made  and  well 
ribb'd.  1783  Mrs.  Cowlev  Bold  Stroke  v.  (1784)  75  Let  me 
see— a  good  air,  and  well  made,  you  are  the  man  for  a 
dancer.  1849  C.  Bronte  Shirley  ivj  His  stature  was  rather 
tall,  and  he  was  well-made  and  wiry.  1856  Kane  Wrc^/c 
Explor.  II.  XX.  204  She  was  a  tall,  well-made  woman. 

2.  Of  things:  Skilfully  fabricated,  constructed, 
or  contrived. 

15..  Dunbar  Poems  ^\y\\\.i\  5^  tailjouris,  with  weilmatd 
clais  Can  mend  the  werst  maid  man  that  gais.  1577  Googe 
Heresbach's  Husb.i.  42  b,  We  content  ourselues  with  our 
earthen  floores,  wel  made  and  of  good  earth.  1601  Shaks. 
All's  Well  IV.  lit.  254  Halfe  won  is  match  well  made. 
1621  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  Ind.  (1906)  258  Greater 
qua[ntities]  of  well-made  cloth,  1835  Dickens  Sk.  Boz, 
Mr.  Watkins  Tottle  i.  Her  complexion.. was  as  clear  as 
that  of  a  well-made  wax  doll.  1887  Spans'"  Househ.  Man. 
715  A  well-made  toque  is  graceful,  becoming,  and  comfort- 
able. 1897  Daily  JVe7vs  5  Jan.  6/1  There  has  been,  .a  very 
decided  reaction  against  the  '  well-made  '  novel— that  is  the 
novel  cunningly  planned  and  ingeniously  conducted  to  a 
definite  de'nouement. 

Well-ma 'naged.///.  a. 

1.  Carefully  and  skilfully  controlled,  handled, 
carried  on,  or  dealt  with. 

1663  Waller  Upon  H.  M.  New  Buildings  25  From  a  con- 
fin'd,  well-manag'd  Store,  You  both  employ,  and  feed  the 
Poor.  1677  Drvden  State  Innoc.  i.  5  A  well-manag'd  War. 
1784  Cowper  Task  in.  800  When  his  vote,  Well-manag'd, 
shall  have  earn'd  its  worthy  price.  1843  W.  C.  Taylor 
Tour  Mamtf  Districts  Lanes.  137  The  operatives  in  a  well- 
managed  country  mill.  1845  Florist^s  yrnl.  211  A  collection 
of  15  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.. which  contained  many 
well-managed  plants.  1876  Miss  Vonge  Womankindm.  17 
Many  well-managed  children  are  uncomfortable  if  they  do 
not  repeat  '  their  Catechism  '  straight  through  on  the  Sun- 
day. X884  E.  Yates  Recoil.  I.  203  In  those  days  the  little 
Adelpbi  was  a  popular  and  well-managed  resort. 

2.  Of  a  horse  (see  Managed  i). 

1697  Drvden /£■««>  X.  1226  His  Courser..  Well mouth'd, 
well  manag'd.  18x4  Scott  Wav.xm,  The  Baron.. mounted 
on  an  active  and  well-managed  horse. 

Well(-)maxmed,  ppl.  a.  Equipped  with  a 
proper  complement  of  men, 

c  1450  Contin.  Brut  469  Grete  vessels, . .  stronge  and  well- 
manned.  1482-3  Paston  Lett,  III.  294  With  ij.  good  carts 
well  mannyd  and  horsyd.  a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  iii.  xviii. 
(1512)  460  A  well-mand  Galley.  159X  Sylvester  Du  Bartas 
I.  iL  191  Then  should  the  sucking  Elephant  support  Upon  his 
shoulders  a  well-manned  Fort.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav, 
2  Six  great  and  wel-mann'd  ships,  a  1684  R.  Leighton 
ContM.  Pet.  i.  5  (1693)64  So  long  as  the  place,  .is  of  sufficient 
strength  and  well  man'd..they  are  in  safety.  1710  Ramsay 
Prosp.  Plenty  iSi  A  wood  o'  masts,  wiel  mann'd.  1835 
Dickens  Sk.  Bozy  River,  A  well-manned  galley  shoots 
through  the  arch.  1869  A.  R,  Wallace  Malay  Archipelago 
IL  59  Their  long  well-manned  praus. 

Well-ma 'nuered,  a, 

+  1.  Endowed  with  good  morals,  displaying  virtu- 
ous conduct  and  behaviour.   Obs. 

1393  Langl.  P.  PI,  C.  XI.  260  A  mayde  wel  ymanered,  of 
good  men  yspronge,  C1400  Desir,  Troy  6320  Patroclus, 
^e  proud  kyng,  was.. Wel  manert  &  meke.  C1450  tr.  De 
Imiiatione  I.  y-xw,  yj  Hou  swete  it  is.. to  se  fervent  &  de- 
uoute  brejjren  &  wel  manerd  \bene  moi-igeratos]  &  under 
discipline,  a  1475  Ashby  Dicta  Philos.  113  Wele  manered 
people  bene  of  goode  lif.  1526  Pilgr.  Perfiy^l.  de  W,  1531) 
45  Whiche  were  in  theyr  conuersacyon  ryght  honest  &  well 
manerd.  1570 T.  Norton  tr.  Noiuets  Catech.  78  In  Chirches 
well  ordered  and  well  mannered  [Inecclesiis  bene  instiiuds 
atgue  moral  is]  there  was  [etc.  J.  1596  Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  I.  235  A  man  quha  feiret  God,  and  Was  Weil 
maneret,  and  of  singular  conditiounis  [singulari  fjiorum 
Probitate  praediio].  1597  J.  King  On  youas  (1618)  382  To 
nurse  you  vp  in  a  ciuil  &  well-mannered  country. 
2.  Displaying  good  manners,  courteous. 

1547  Boorde  Introd.  Knotvl.  iii.  (1870)  132  The  people  of 
the  Englyshe  pale  be.metely  wel  manerd, ..but  naturally 
they  be  testy.  1574  Hellowes  Gueuara's  Fain,  Ep.  (1577)  74 
Haue  a  care  to  be  well  manered :  for  with  good  manners, 
more  than  with  any  other  thing  we  wiihdrawe  our  enimies, 
and  do  susteine  our  friends.  1682  Drvden  Medall  Ep.  to 
Whigs,  By  which  well-mannerd  and  charitable  Expressions, 
I  was  certain  of  his  Sect,  before  I  knew  his  name.  1693  — 
yuv.  Ded.  (1697)  p.  Ixv,  A  Well-manner'd  Court-Slave. 
17x4  Mrs.  Manley  /4</r.  Rivella  38, 1  was  too  well  manner'd 
to  take  the  Black,  and  leave  none  to  attend  your  Ladyship. 
1741  Richardson  Pamela  II.  227  Where's  your  well- 
manner'd  Deceiver  gone,  Child  ?  says  she.  2847  ^Irs.  Gore 
Castles  in  Air  vi,  Though  good-looking,  and  even  well- 
mannered,  because  courteous  and  unaffected,  they  had  no 
Eretension  to  be  ladies.  1847  Lytton  Lucreiia  i.  i,  The 
oy..  was  so  lively,  yet  so  well  mannered. 

absol.  1856  Lever  Martins  of  Cro*  Martin  xxiii.  244,  I 
have  given  up  association  with  the  well-bred  and  the  well- 
mannered,  to  rub  shoulders  with  the  coarse-minded,  the 
rough-hearted,  and  the  vulgar. 

Well-markedf  ///.  a.  Clearly  defined  or  out- 
lined, easy  to  distinguish  or  recognize. 

1797  M.  Baillie  Morb.  Anat.  (ed.  2)  71  Any  well  marked 
example  of  this  disease.  1830  Whewell  Archit.  Notes 
German  Ch.  43  These  arches  have  well-marked  mouldings. 
185s  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Inorg,  Nat.  74  Shells . .  of  large  size,  and 
well-marked  forms.  x86i  ^k\x.h  /Eschylusifi^.  2)  Supplices 
894  note^  A  play  which  has  several  well-marked  resemblances 
to  this.  1875  Whitney  Life  Lang.  ix.  175  Even  languages 
of  so  limited  area  as  the  Basque  in  the  Pyrenees,  have  their 
well-marked  dialectic  forms.  1875  Huxley  &  Martin  Elem. 
Biol.  243  Each  [cell]  has  a  well-marked  oval  nucleus.  x886 
Druce  Flora  Oxf.  348  This  well-marked  plant  occurs  on 
wall*tops  and  dry  banks. 
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WELL-MAERIED. 

WenWniaTried,  ^l.  a.  Fortunate  in  one's  marriage. 
Also,  tleg»lly  married.  I59»  Shaks.  Rom.  t,  Jut.  iv.  v.  77 
Shee's  not  well  married,  that  liues  marr.ed  long.  Biit  shee  s 


best  married,  that  dies  mamed  jong.    1600  —  A.Y.  L.  iii. 
•"  -    He  is  not  like  to  marrie  me  wel :  and  not  being  wel 

:d  it  will  be  a  good  excuse  for  me  heereafter,  to  le 
mv  wift    1741  Richardson  Pamela  (1824)  I.  xxii.  273  1 
n(i  a  sad  thing  to  think  of,  that  ladies.  Jet  them  beyoung  or 
old,  well.married  or  ill-raarried,  cannot  live  without  intrigue  7 


IU.94 
married, 


^, 


•wiu-marehaUed,/*//.  <■-    164S  \Vau.er  At  Pens-hurst 
,"T6  If  sh.e  walk,  in  even  rankes  they  s'a^d  Like  some 
weU  marshaird  and  obsequious  band.      ;  Well-masked, 
a.    i860  PusEV  Mi*.  Proph.  S12  Vice  imagines  virtue  to 
_  welUmasked  vice. 

WeU-matched,  ///■  "•      ,      .,         j  ,     . 

i<8;  Drvde.n  Hind  t,  P.  I.  356  And  sacrilege  and  she,  A 
well-match'd  pair,  got  graceless  heresie  1749  "^..^^^  ',": 
Pindar,  Olymp.  0<Us  v.  (1753)  I-  4*  Ihe  well.match  d 
Coursers.  1807  Crabbe  Par.  Reg.  II.  358  Now  to  hewed  a 
well-match'd  couple  came.  1837  V)vx.k-&s  Pickvi.  hii.  You 
are  a  well.matched  pair  of  mean,  rascally,  pettifogging 
robbers.  xii^PauUry  Ckroii.  II.  310  All  perhaps  very  good 
birds,  but ..  not  forming  a  well.matched  pen. 

WeU-ma-ted,  pj>l.  a.  1899  Crockett  KU  Kennedy  xxi. 
142  Then  the  well-mated  pair  proceeded  to  hold  high  dis- 
course of  fate  and  freewill.  WeU-matn;red,  tpl.  a. 
l6j6  Evelyn  Terra  53  Ca5t..on  thisalayer  of  well-matur  d 
Dung.  1748  Mklmoth  Fitzosborne  Lett.  Ivi.  (1749)  H-  8i 
Sound  thought  and  well-matured  reflection.  1897  Century 
Mag.  May  104  This  quiet  but  intense  thinking  and  the  well- 
matured  ideas  which  resulted  from  it. 

t  Well-meaned,  a.  Oh.  [See  Well  adv.  33 
<md  Meaned.]  Furnished  with  considerable  means. 

tfcs  Marston  Dutch  Courtezan  v.  [iii.]  H  2  b,  He  thatsof 
fairebloud,  well  meand,  of  good  breeding. 

fWell-meaned,///.  fl-  Obs.    [Mean  ».i] 

1,  Kindly  disposed.  Sc. 

1:1470  Henry  \yallace  xi.  1041,  I  haiff  spokyn  with  lord 
Clyffurd  that  knycht,  Wyth  thair  chyftanys  weill  menyt  for 
your  lyflf. 

2.  =  Well-meant. 

a  1711  Ken  Hymnarium  Poet.  Wks.  1721  lit  11.  94  Well- 
mean'd,  tho'  wandring  Pray'rs.  1761  Brit.  Mag.  II.  606 
The  Christian  Common  Prayer  Book. . .  Sensible,  moderate, 
and  well-meaned. 
Well-meaiier.  One  who  means  well  or  is 
well-intentioned. 

lSg4  Whitlock  Zootomia  Ip  Rdr.  A  6  b,  With  well- 
meaners  even  good  Meanings  and  Aimes  in  Authors  attone 
their  Failings.  1683  Drvden  Vini.  Dk.  Guise  50  Deluded 
well-meaners  come  over  out  of  honesty,  and  small  offendors 
out  of  common  discretion,  or  fear.  1700  —  Pal.  /f  Arc.  in. 
205  Well-meaners  think  no  Harm.  185s  M.  Bridges  Pop. 
Mod,  Hist.  432  On  its  benches  sat  many  enthusiasts,  no  sages, 
a  few  wcll-meaners,  and  some  colossal  scoundrels. 
Well-mea'Iliug,  ■vU.  sb.  Disposition  to  do 
what  is  right ;  good  intentions. 

1569  Elviden  C/DK/o/CoKMe/s  (1573)  To  Rdr.,  I  craue 
thy  curtesie  to  respect  of  my  well  meaning,  rather  than  of 
my  abilitie.  (11586  Sidney  Arcadia  iii.  (1922)  57  The 
almightie  powers,  whom  I  inuoke  as  triers  of  mine  innocencie 
and  witnesses  of  my  wel  meaning.  1667  H.  More  Div. 
Dial.  v.  xxvi.  (1713)  487  If  that  be  at  the  bottom, . .  their  well- 
meaning  is  commendable.  1703  Earl  Orrery  As  you  find 
it  III.  ii.  38  Sir,  your  Deportment  has  been  very  surprumg 
to  me,,  .but  your  Youth  and  Well-meaning  may  in  a  great 
measure  excuse  you.  i;;44  Mason  Musxus  C1748)  13  Let  my 
well-meaning  mend  my  ill  essay.  1768  Woman  0/ Honor  \. 
209  A  few  men  of  good  sense,  and  real  well-meaning,  a  1849 
H.  Coleridge  Sss.  (1851)  II.  254  Though  I  give  the  Bishop 
credit  for  well-meaning  in  his  refusal  of  the  pictures  offered 
to  St.  Paul's.  • 

Well-mea-ning,  ///.  a.  Having,  or  actuated 
by,  good  intentions  ;  animated  by  a  kindly  purpose 
or  friendly  disposition. 

Often  with  a  somewhat  derogatory  implication  of  ineffi- 
ciency or  unwisdom. 

1387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  11.  v.  117  Right  as  see  yeveth 
flowl,  so  draweth  see  ebbe,  and  pulleth  ayen  under  wawe  al 
the  firste  out-throwe,  but-if  good  pyles  of  noble  govern- 
aunce  in  love,  in  wel-meninge  maner,  ben  sadly  grounded. 
IS5S  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  124  And  albeit  that  he  were  not 
lerned,  yet  was  he  a  vertuons  and  well  meanynge  man. 
a  i«7  GalMALD  in  Tottefs  Misc.  (Arb.)  106  That  nothyng 
hynder  your  welmeanyng  minde.  1579  W.  Wilkinson 
Confut.  Fam.  Love  B  ij,  "Take  this  briefe  freindly  and  well 
meaning  aunswere  to_your  exceptions  in  good  part.  1593 
Shaks.  Rick.  11,  IL  L  128  My  brother  Gloucester,  plaine 
well  meaning  soule.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  xvii.  158  What  a 
Cordial  and  well  meaning  helper  they  had  of  him  abroad. 
1673  True  IVorship  o/Godp.  iv,  Some  out  of  a  well  mean- 
ing  mistake,  thinking  that  which  they  call  Preaching,  the 
only  means  of  Salvation.  1697  Drvden  l^irg.  Georg.  Ded. 
p  1  'Tis  the  fault  of  many  a  well-meaning  Man,-  to  be  offici- 
ous in  a  wrong  place.  1712  Addison  Spect.  No.  299  p  3 
She. .treats  me  like  a  plain  welUmeaning  Man,  who  does 
not  know  the  World.  i8a8  Lytton  Pelham  Ixxxi,  The 
annuity  we  have  agreed  upon,  is  only  to  be  given  in  case  of 
success — not  merely  for  well  meaning  attempts.  1857  Mrs. 
Mathews  Tea^Table  Talk  I.  342  The  well-intentioned  but 
injudicious  actions  of  what  are  called  well-meaning  people. 
1019  Eng.  Hist.  Rev,  July  440  The  paternal  attitude  of  the 
Tudor  monarchy  was  at  least  weli.meaning  towards  the 
education  of  the  poor. 

Hence  ■Well-meaiiingly  adv. ;  'Well-mea'uingr- 
naia. 

x68o  I  C.  Vind.  Oaths  ^  Swearing  (ed.  2)  37  That  some 
expedient  may  be  found  out  for  their  ease  in  this  Point,  to 
such  especially  as  do  crre  ignorantly  and  well.meaningly. 
X900  Spectator  13  Jan.  52/1  Sloppiness,  mental  and  moral, 
and  vague  well-meaningness. 
Well-meant,  ///-  a.  Rightly,  honestly,  or 
kindly  intended  ;  said  or  done  with  good  intention. 
1 1476  J.  Paston  in  P.  Lett.  III.  159,  1  have  herd  oft  tymys 
Rycliard  Stratton  sey  that  ye  can  and  wyll  take  every  thyng 
well  that  is  well  ment.     1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  Vf,  m.  iiL  67 
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His  demand  Springs  not  from  Edwards  well-meant  honest 
Lone,  But  from  Deceit,  bred  by  Neccssitie.  i6a8  R.  Hay- 
man  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rez:  (1918)  Jan.  31  The  poore  successe  of 
diners  of  these  well  meant  general  treatises.  1707  Atter- 
BURY  Find.  Doctr.  Funeral  Serm.  Bennet  4  Had  1  err  d  in 
this  case,  it  had  been  a  well-meant  Mistake.  1816  Scott 
OldMort.  xxxviii,  My  ill-timed,  though  well-meant,  request. 
1886  Besant  Chitdr.  Gibeoii  it.  xxiv,  Valentine's  well-meant, 
but  perhaps  injudicious  interference. 
b.  quasi-rf.  (with  personitication). 
t6oa  [see  Well-done  2d]. 

■Well-mea-sured,  ppl-  a. 

\.  Composed  in  good  measure  or  rhythm. 

c  1645  Milton  Sonn.  to  Lawes  i  Harry  whose  tuneful  and 
well  measur'd  Song  First  taught  our  English  Musick  how 
to  span  Words  with  just  note  and  accent.  1839  Hallam  Hist, 
Lit,  II.  II.  vii.  §  9  Puttenham  is  perhaps  the  first  who  wrote 
a  well-measured  prose. 

2.  Wisely  calculated  or  adjusted. 

1839-40  WoRDSW.  Punishm,  Death  viii,  Vet,  as  she  may, 
for  each  peculiar  case  She  [the  State]  plants  well-measured 
terrors  in  the  road  Of  wrongful  acts. 

Well-meated :  see  Meated  a, 

"Well-met, />/.<».  (See  also  Meeti/.  4  b  and  Hail.fellow 
A.b.)  >iis86  Sidney  Arcadia  w.  xi.  (1912)  223  To  stand 
upon  the  best  defensive  gard  he  could;.. sometime  with 
strong  and  well-met  wards.  1707  E.  Smith  Phzdra  tif  Hipp. 
v.  57  Haste  then,  let's  joyn  our  well-met  Hands  together. 
■Well-me'talled,  pfl.  a.  Liberally  supplied  with  precious 
metal ;  well  paid  or  remunerated.  1609  J.  Davies  (Heref.) 
Humours  Heaven  (Grosart)  38/1  But,  Fortune  from  the  same 
these  Scripts  did  pull.  And  in  exchange  fiU'd  either  fist  with 
Gold  :  For,  while  they  had  but  Papers  they  were  dull ;  But 
being  wel-mettl'd  they  were  blithe  and  bold,  a  1734  [see 
Metalled  3).  t  Well-me-ttled, ///.  a.  [Mettled  1.] 
1639  T.  de  Grey  Compl.  Horsem,  I.  iv.  (1656)  37  Horses . . 
must  have  also  good  eyes,  obedient  mouthed,  and  well 
mettled.  1693  J.  D.  Marsh  in  Congreve  Old  Batchclor  To 
Author,  Like  a  well-metled  Hawk  you  took  your  flight 
Quite  out  of  reach. 

Well-mi-uded,  a. 

1.  Having,  or  actuated  by,  a  good  disposition  or 
intention;  right-minded,  loyal;  f generously  or 
favourably  disposed,  benevolent. 

ijai  More  De  gnat.  Noviss.  Wks.  74/1  By  whiche  thy 
speache  and  talking,  thou  shalt  not  onely  profile  thy  selfe  as 
thou  sholdest  haue  done  by  thy  well  muided  sylence,  but 
also  [etc.].  1524  Q.  Marg.  in  Mary  A.  E.  Wood  Lett.  Roy. 
Ladies  (1846)  I.  324  Your  grace  shall  understand  that  there 
is  many  iords  well-minded  to  the  same,  a  15B6  Sidney 
Arcadia  I.  xiii.  (1912)  88  An  honest  and  well-minded  gentle- 
man. 1631  Sanderson  Serm.,  Ad  Pop.  iv.  C1689)  211  By 
their  aff'ected  poverty  diverting  the  Charity  of  well-minded 
people  from  those  that  were  truly_  poor.  1647  Clarendon 
Hist.  Reb.  IV.  §  233  Sober,  well-minded  men,  who  were  real 
lovers  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  1651  Gataker  Bale  in 
Fuller  Abel  Rediv.  507  Being  ransomed  by  certaine  charit- 
able  and  well-minded  Merchants.  1824  Southey  Life  (1849) 
I.  115  He  was  a  well-minded  boy,  and  has  made  a  very 
respectable  man.  1869  Trollope  He  kytew  etc.  I.  iL  12  Had 
he  been  perfectly  well.minded  in  the  matter,  he  would  have 
gone  too. 

2.  Wishful  or  determined  (to  do  something). 
1839  Ld.  Lytton  Wanderer  243  Forty  thousand  weather- 
cocks Each  well-minded  to  keep  his  place. 

Well-mi'ngled,  ppl.  a.  1706  Watts  Horse  Lyr.  11.  (i  727) 
231  How  blest  the  lovely  Pair,  Beyond  Expression,  if  well- 
mingled  Loves  And  Woes  well.mingled  could  improve  our 
Bliss  1  Well-mixed,///,  a.  1599  Sir  J.  Davies  iVM« 
Teipsum  10  Others  thinke  the  name  of  Soule  is  vaine.  And 
that  we  onely  well  mixt  bodies  are.  1680  Otway  Compl, 
Muse  XV,  How  to  frame  a  Commonwealth,  And  Democracy, 
by  stealth  ;  To  palliate  it  at  first,  and  Cry  'Twas  but  a  Well- 
mixt  Monarchy.  1733  Pope  Ess.  Man  iii.  294  'Ih'accord- 
ing  music  of  a  well-mix'd  State.  Well-mo'delled, 
-mo'duled,  ppl,  adjs.  i6>i  [see  Module  v.  2].  1666 
Burnet  Mem,  in  Miscett.  Sc.  Hist.  Soc.  (1904)  II.  340  We 
enjoy  the  purity  of  Religion  under  a  well  modelled  govern- 
ment. 

f 'W'ell-mO'neyed,  a,  Obs,  Well  supplied 
with,  having  plenty  of,  money. 

1479  [see  Moneyed  i  b].  1540  Palsgr.  Acolastus  11.  1. 
I  iij.  The  storer  of  some  well  moneyed  mayster  {cellarius 
cuiuspiam  numtnatioris  domini\.  1591  Savilk  Tacitus, 
Hist.  II.  Ivi.  86  The  soldiers.,  designed  out  the  well  moneyed 
masters  iditcs  dominos\  to  pray  vpon.  1639  Fuller  Holy  War 
IV.  viii.  180  So  well.moneyed  he  was,  that  for  ten  yeares 
together  he  might  for  every  day  expend  an  hundred  marks. 
1756  C.  Smart  tr.  Horace,  Epist.  1.  vi.  38  The  goddesses. 
Persuasion  and  Venus,  grace  the  well.monied  man. 

Well-moxalized,  ppl.  a.  Regulated  by  good  morals. 
i6s»  [see  Moralized  3I.  1691  Noreis  Pract.  Disc,  69  There 
are  more  Examples  of  ill  Living  than  of  ill  Thinking,  and  a 
wcll.moralized  Conversation,  is  a  greater  Rarity,  than  an 
Orthodox  Head.  1727-46  Thomson  Summer  1 578  Chaucer, 
whose  native  manners-painting  verse,  Well.moraliz'd,  shines 
thro'  the  Gothic  cloud. 

t  Wellmost,  adv.  Obs.  Also  6-7  welmost(e. 
[Formed  after  Almost,  by  substitution  of  well  for 
all.     See  Well  adv.  18.]     Almost,  well-nigh. 

X550  Crowley  Epigr.  166  There  are  pore  people,  welmoste 
innumerable.  That  are  dryuen  to  begge.  Ibid.  324  They 
had  boeth  sore  legges,..Al  rawe  from  the  fote  welmost  to 
the  knee.  1556  T.  Hoby  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  'Transl. 
Epist.  A  ij  b.  In  this  point.. Englishmen  are  much  inferiour 
to  well  most  all  other  Nations.  1619  W.  Sclater  Exp. 
I  Thess.  To  Rdr.,  Which  hath  made  me  welmost  a  meere 
Peripateticke  in  my  studies.  l6aa  R.  Harris  Sermon  To 
Rdr.,  Our  vnthankfulnes  and  vnfruitfulnes  hath  welmost 
vndone  vs.  1626  —  Hezekiah^s  Recov.  (1630)  30  It  [sickness] 
turnes  him  well. most  into  an  Image. 

Well-mo'tived,  ppl.  a.  1844  Kinglake  Eothen  xxv.  377 
This  villanous,  though  well-motived  trick  of  his.  Well- 
mou'lded, ///.  a.  1847  Tennyson  Princess  11.  91  A  quick 
brunette,  well. moulded,  falcon-eyed.  1890  L.  C.  D'Oyle 
Notches  39  The  well-moulded  form  in  which  those  bones  had 
once  been  encased. 


WELL-NEAB. 
■Well(-)mou-nted,  ///.  a. 

1.  Seated  on  a  good  horse. 

JS9S  Shaks.  "John  v.  vi.  42  These  Lincolnft.Wa6hes  haue 
deuoured  them.  My  selfe,  well  mounted,  hardly  haue 
escap'd.  1630  Capt.  J.  Smith  True  Trav.  vii.  12  Turba. 
shaw  with  a  noise  of  Howboyes  entred  the  fields  well 
mounted  and  armed.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple,  Dotage  i. 
Shadows  well.mounted,  dreams  in  a  career.  1708  Boyer 
Siege  Toulon  II.  18  A  Trooper  well  mounted  and  armed. 
1818  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  ix,  He  was  accosted  by  a  well- 
mounted  stranger.  1841  Dickens  Barn.  Rndgex,  He  was 
well.mounted  upon  a  sturdy  chestnut  cob. 

t  2.  ?  Having  a  good  bodily  carriage,  well- 
developed,  '  well  set  up'.     Also^^.  Obs. 

1607  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Womon.hater  iv.  ii,  A  handsome, 
young,fairenough,  and  well  mounted  wench.  i6ai  Fletcher 
Wild-goose  Chase  11.  ii,  Ofasmallbody,  she  has amind  well 
mounted. 

3.  Fully  equipped,  well-appointed. 

1846  Mrs.  Gore  Engl.  Char.  (1852)  11  Sir  Gordon  Mosley 
and  his  white  cravat  are  essential  portions  of  every  well 
mounted  dinner-table.  1853  Grote  Greece  11.  Ixxxviii.  XI. 
495  After  all  the  wants  of  a  well.mounted  peace-establish- 
ment were  satisfied. 

4.  Skilfully  fixed  or  fitted. 

1889  Hardwickes  Sci.-Gossip  XXV.  47/2  Offered  in 
exchange  for  two  well-mounted  slides,  or  other  unmounted 
micro  material. 

Well-m.O'atlied,  a.  Having  a  good  mouth  (in 
various  senses). 

14 . .  in  Harrow,  Hell  Introd.  25  The  borss . .  well-mouthid, 
well.wyndyd.  1547  Baldwin  Mor.  Philos.  73  b,  The  master 
that  instructeth,  ought  first  to  giue  to  his  scholler  a  strong 
bridle  and  sharpe  bit,  to  the  intent  he  may  be  well  mouthed, 
so  that  no  man  take  him  with  lies.  1590  Cokaine  Treat. 
Hunting  B  3  b.  Hounds . .  well  mouthed,  cold  nosed.  1606 
Chapman  Geiitl.  Usher  i.  i.  With  harmonic  Of  well  mouthed 
hounds.  1641  Best  Fanning  Bks.  (Surtees)  13  Such  [ewes] 
as  are  whole  and  well  wool'd,  and  indifferent  well  mouthed. 
i68s  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2056/4  Sixteen  Couple  of  middle  sized 
Harriers,  well  mouthed.  1692S1RW.  Hotb  Fencing  Muster 
122  A  well  mouthed  horse,  that  will  answer  your  Bridie- 
Hand  and  spurres.  1737  Pope  Hor.  Epist.  11.  1.  123  One 
Tragic  sentence . .  Which . .  well-mouth'd  Booth  with  emphasis 
proclaims.  1842  J.  Aiton  Dom.  Econ.  (1857)  237  The 
mutton  of  a  well.mouthed  wether  is  better  than  that  of  a 
young  wether. 

■Well(-)iiained,//'/.  a. 

1.  Called  by  an  appropriate  or  suitable  name. 
144s  tr.  Claudian  in  Anglia  XXVIII.  269  This  damysel 
corrupcion  is  right  wele  namyd.    1861  L.  Campbell  Tliexte- 
tus  p.  vii,  '  It  was  written '  (so  the  last  page  informs  us) '  by 
the  hand  of  John",  (well.named)   '  Calligraphus '.      1879 
Symonds  Shelley  v.  129  This  poem  [Frometluus  Unbound}, 
they  cried,  is  well  named,  for  who  would  bind  it  ? 
f  2.  Having  a  good  name  or  reputation.   Obs. 
1390  [see  Name  r.i  2  b].    c  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  ix.  12  A 
good  woman,  wel  named  and  charitable.    1460  Paston  Lett. 
1.  535,  I  comonyd  late  with  a  worschlpful  and  a  wele  namyd, 
a  good  thrifty  man  of  this  cuntre.    a  1533  [see  Name  7-.^  2  b]. 
WeU-na'tnred,  a.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  and  dial, 
1.  Having,   or  showing,  a  good  or   benevolent 
disposition ;  kindly,  good-natured. 

iS6i  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst,  11.  86  For  which  reason  we 
feare  not  in  common  speache  to  call  one  man  well  iiatured, 
and  an  other  of  euell  nature.  1579  Tomson  Calvin's  Scrjiu 
Tim,  443/2  A  quiet  and  well  nalured  mind,     c  1653  Dor. 

1  Osborne  Lett,  xlix.  (1903)  222  If  this  be  a  fault  in  me,  'lis  at 
least  a  well-natured  one.  ci6s6  Sir  H.  CnoLMLEV-VI/wt 
(1787)  28  He  was  a  well-natured  man,  charitable  to  the  poor. 
1677  Drvden  State  Innoc,  Apol.  Her.  Poetry  c  1  b,  Ihese 
four  lines,  which  have  been  sufficiently  canvas'd  by  my  well- 

I  natur'd  Censors,  a  1721  Sheffield  (Dk.  Buckhin.)  Wks. 
(1729)  II.  212  This  great  satisfaclion  of  mind  in  doing  any 
generous  well-natur'd  action.  1759  Adam  Smith  'J  heory 
Moral  Sentim.  iv.  i.  (1781)  276  The  social  and  well-natured 

;     James  the  First  of  Great-Britain.  1814  Scott /Faf.  xxv,  His 

I  brother's  disgrace  seemed  to  have  removed  from  his  well- 
natured  bosom  all  recollection  of  their  differences.  1818 
Hallam  Mid.  Ages  v.  (1810)  II.  97  Brave  indeed,  well- 
nalured,  and  affable.     1888  D.  Grant  5c.  Star.  37,  I  ken 

]    that  he's  weel.natured  an'  richt  kind-hairted. 

I        b.  fig.    Accommodating,  obliging. 

1711  Countrcy-Man's  Lett.  Curat  74  So  well  natur'd  are 
some  Arguments  that  they  can  equally  serve  two  contending 
Parties. 
+  2.  Of  soil :  Kindly,  fertile.  Obs. 
1675  Evelyn  Terra  (1676)  51  This  [trenching]  is  to  be  done 
in  severals,  as  deep  as  you  think  fit,  that  is,  so  far,  as  you 
find  the  Earth  well  natur'd. 
Hence  'WeU-na'ttiredness. 

1679  Penn  Addr.  Prot.  11.  (1692)  225  You  had  better  leave 
off  valuing  your  selves  upon  the  Mercy  and  Well-natur'dness 
of  that -Tenet. 

)  Well-near,  adv.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Early  ME. 
luel-ner,  f.  Well  adv.  18  -1-  Near  arfo.^]  =  Well- 
nigh. 

1       c  laoo  Ormin  15517  An  wif,  J>att  wass  t>urrh  blodless  flod 

1  Well  ner  all  brohht  to  dajjie.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4760  pan 
iacoh  and  his  suns  warn  For  defaut  wel  ner  for-farn.  1338 
R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  191  Welnere  he  com  to  late.  13. . 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1585  So  was  be  wyje  wytles,  he  wed  wel 
ner.  c  1460  Tcnvneley  Myst.  xiii.  387  Welner  at  the  fyrst 
cok.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  i.  438  He  for  wo  weyle  ner 
worthit  to  weide.  a  1547  Surrey  in  ro/i'eri  A/iK.  (Arb.)  6 
He  lettes  me  to  pursue  a  conquest  welnere  wonne.  cl578in 
Hakluyt's  Voy.  (1600)  III.  68  The  day  was  welneere  spent. 

!     1623  Favine  Theat.  Honour  11.  i.  69  Who  liued  (well-neare) 

I  at  the  same  time  as  the  Geographer.  1627  Drayton  Nim. 
phidia  471  Who  then  had  well-neere  crack'd  her  spleene 

I    With  very  extreame  laughter.     1656  Hevlin  Sum.  France 

I    298  Well.neer  three  miles  in  circuit.     1701  W.  Wotton  Hist. 

I    Rome  iv.  60  The  Public  Stock  was  well  near  exhausted. 

i    1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  I.  (Globe)  45  The  last  Time  of  these 

1    two  had  well  near  been  fatal  to  me.     1869  Stewart  Rhymes 


WELL-NECKED. 

5  {E.D.D.)  Trees  bow'd  weel-near  uprootin'.  x88o  fK 
Corn-w.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  There  were  well-near  a  hundred  people 
in  the  field.  1881  Lticestersh.  Gloss.,  IVell-near,  an  occa- 
sional var.  of  Welly,  but  not  nearly  so  common. 

t Well-necked,  a.  Ods.  1538  Bale  7'hre  Lames  n. 
B  vij  b,  The  fellawe  is  wele  decked,  Dysgysed  and  wele 
necked.  1578  J.  Jones  Preserv.  Bodie  <S-  Sottlc  i.  iii.  6  [The 
nurse  shall  be]  broade  breasted,  and  wel  neckt. 

Wellness  (we-lnes).  [f.  Well  a. +  -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  well  or  in  good  health. 

Rather  a  nonce-wd.  than  of  settled  status  like  illness. 

X654  Sir  a.  Johnston  (Ld.  Wariston)  Diary  (S-H.S.)  II. 
197,  I ..  blessed  God ..  for  my  daughter's  wealnesse.  c  1653 
Dor.  Osborne  Lett,  xxviii.  (1903)  126  You.. never  send  me 
any  of  the  new  phrases 'of  the  town. . ,  Pray  what  is  meant  by 
wellness  and  unwelliiess?  1791  T.  Twining  Recrcat.  ^  Stud. 
(1S82)  145  When  1  say  '  well ',  I  can't  be  supposed  to  mean 
the  wellness  that  one  should  predicate  of  a  professor  who 
makes  those  instruments  his  study.  1836  Carlyle  New 
Lett.  (1904)  I.  33,  I  feel  really  very  well  at  present;  and 
could  almost  persuade  myself  it  were  the  natural  state  of 
•wellness.  186^  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett,  HI.  210  Some  weeksof 
such  comparative  ease  and  well-ness.  1896  Mrs.  Drew  in 
A.  C.  Benson  Li/e  Abp.  Benson  (1899)  !'■  774  ^'^  ^^re  all 
struckby  his  ivellness.  1905  H.  H.  Colvill  Stepping  Stone 
264  Wjth  an  old  man  like  that,  wellness  was  illness,  and  ill- 
ness didn't  seem  not  so  very  different  from  wellness. 

Well-nigh,  (we-linai-),  adv.  Also  as  one  word 
or  two.  [OE.  wel  m^ak^  nih^  f.  Well  adv.  18  + 
Nigh  adv?^    Very  nearly,  almost  wholly  or  entirely. 

a  lias  O.  E.  Ckron.  an.  999  (MS.  F.)  Welneah  eall  West 
Cent.  aii35  —  an.  1132  (Laud  MS.)  Sua  5aet  te  king  was 
wel-neh  bepaht.  c  isoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  33  Hie  forwunde- 
den  him  welneih  to  deade.  a  la^o  Owl  <$■  Night.  44  Hire 
horte  was  so  gret,  |?at  welne?  hire  fnast  atschet.  t:ia7S 
Passion  our  Lord  ^tj  in  O.  E.  Misc.  50  Hit  wes  welneyfi 
mydday  Jkj  busternesse  com.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  III.  281 
Wel  nyh  alle  his  lyf  tyme.  <z  1400-50  IVars  Alex.  539  Of 
werke  well  ne  I  wede.  1449  Pecock  Repr.  1. 1.  7  Weelny^ 
thoru^  al  the  chapiter.  1581  Rich  Farew.  Milil.  Prof.  Pj, 
There  was  alreadie  a  whole  yeare  and  a  halfe  welnie  paste. 
1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  v.  iv.  81  (Qo.)  They  swore  that  you 
were  welnigh  dead  for  me.  1604T.  Wright /'(Wj/>«ii.vi.  22 
The  experience  is  common  (welnie)  in  all  beasts.  i6is  Ttvo 
Noble  K.  iiu  ii,  Tis  now  welnigh  morning,  a  1657  W. 
Burton  Itin.  Anton.  (1658)  34,  1  had  wel-nigh  forgotten  the 
distance.  1780  S.  J.  Pratt  Emma  Corbett  (ed.  4]  I.  6  The 
blow  which  killed  a  son  had  well  nigh  killed  a  father  also. 
1848  Whittier  Psean  3  The  dreary  night  has  wellnigh  passed. 
1864  Dasent  Jest  ^  Earnest  {1873)  II-  263  'I'hough  before 
they  were  well-nigh  beggars.  1896  Law  Tittus  C.  4S9/2 
Suspicion  pointed  strongly,  well-nigh  overwhelmingly  against 
the  prisoner.  19x0  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  Jan.  144  The  amiable 
and  welinigh  faultless  hero. 

t  WeU*nosed,  a.  Ohs.  Keen-scented.  i6n  Cotgr., 
Nazilleux,  well  nosed.  1615  Chap.man  Odyss.  xvn.  433  He 
was  a  passing  wise,  and  well-nos'd  Hound.  16*5,  1709  (see 
Nosed  i  bj.  X718  Entertainer  No.  41.  280  Like  a  cunning 
and  well-nosed  Blood- Hound.  Well-no  "ted,  ///.  a. 

1595  Shaks.  John  iv.  ii.  21  In  this  the  Aniicke,  and  well 
noted  face  Of  plaine  old  forme,  is  much  disfigured.  Well- 
noUTished, /^/.  a.  [See  further  s.v.  Nourished  i,  2.] 
Z4aa  Yonge  tr.  Secreta  Secret,  237  The  body,  .may  endure 
longe  tyme,  yf  the  kynde  of  man  be  Well  y-noryschid.  .by 
cttynge  and  drynkynge.  1883  J.  M.  Y oi hzrgi li.  Indiges- 
tion etc.  280  Stout,  well-nourished  persons  do  not  die  of 
wasting  maladies.  1894  J.  T.  Fowler  Adaninan  Introd. 
p.  Ixxv,  His  ruddy  cheeks,  and  his  well-nourished  appear, 
ance.  Well-nuTtured,  ///.  a,  1535  Coverdale  Ecclus. 
xxvi,  14  A  well  nurtured  mynde.  1605  R.  F.  Dedekind's 
Sch,  Slovenrie  (1904)  4  Well  nurturde  youth.  1781  Cowper 
Taile-T.  634  A  well-nurtur'd  train  Of  abler  votaries.  1850 
Thackeray  Pendennis  iii,  A  well-nurtured  boy,  brave  and 
gentle.  Well-oared,  a.  ijja  Murphy  Grecian  Dan. 
I.  1,  A  well-oar'd  galley.  1870  Bryant  iUjtd  \\.  362  On 
board  his  well-oared  bark. 

Well  off,  adv.  and  a.  [See  Off  adv.  1 1  and 
quot.  1636  in  Well  adv.  6  b.] 

1,  In  predicate,  normally  without  hyphen  :  a. 
Favourably  circumstanced,  fortunately  situated ; 
b.  well  provided,  having  no  lack  (const. ^r,  f  in) ; 
esp.  O.  in  easy  circumstances,  well-to-do. 

a.  1733  Trav.  y.  Massey  1 3, 1  was  well  off  if  he  only  call'd 
me  a  Libertine.  176a  [see  Off  ndv.  iij.  1796  T.  AIorto.n 
Way  to  get  Married  i.  (1800)  5  Why  don't  you  go  to  the 
other  inn?  I'll  tell  you— cause  you  knowwhen  you  are  well 
off,  ha,  ha  !  a  1865  Mrs.  Gaskeli,  Wives  <jr  Dau.  i,  She  was 
a  silly  little  thing,  and  did  not  know  when  she  was  well  off. 

b.  x8oo  CoLERiDGF-  Let.  to  PooU  in  J.  D.  Campbell  Life 
(1894)  115  In  gardens,  etc.,  we  are  uncommonly  well-off. 
1879  Meredith  Egoist  viii,  We  are  well-off  for  wild-flowers 
here. 

C  1849  Lever  Con  Cregan  vi,  I  began  to  conceive  a  grea* 
grudge  against  all  who  were  well  off  in  life.  1854  Surtees 
Handley  Cr.  it.  (1931)  I.  16  He  was  pretty  well  off,  that  is  to 
say,  he  had  more  than  he  spent.  1866  Trollope  Claverings 
iv,  If  he  dies,  she  will  be  well  off,  of  course.  1889  '  J.  S. 
Winter  '  Mrs.  Bob  i,  He  was  rich  {or  at  least  certainly  well 
off). 

2.  attrib.  ox  adj.  (with  hyphen).  In  sense  i  c. 
Also  absol. 

X884,  1888  [see  Off  adv.  11].  1893  Furnivall  ChUd^Mar. 
ria^es  Pref.  49  A  well-off  widow.  1899  ^  Ubuit's  Syst.  Med. 
VlII.  301  The  poor  and  hard-working  are  subject  to  mental 
upset  during  nursing  in  much  larger  numbers  than  the  well- 
off.  1908  Sociolog.  Rev.  Apr.  131  The  long-continued  re- 
fusal of  the  weil-off  classes  to  enter  public  hospitals. 

Hence  Well-o'ffbess.  nonce-ivd. 

x866  Mrs.  Oliphast  Madonna  Mary  vi,'  Hesketh's  well- 
off-ncss..was  trving  to  a  man.  •  1915  H.  James  Sense  0/ 
Past  (i<)iy)sBQ  His  being  in  1820  as  *  rich  *  as  he  is,  or  was, 
in  1910— which  counts  for  an  immense  well-offness  at  the 
earlier  period. 

Well-oiled,///,  a,  {lit.  andyf^.). 

»74o  SoMFRvii.LE  Hobbinolvi.  34  The  wetl-oit'd  Champion 
shone     zSao  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.  (1821)  I.  54  Rip  Van 
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Winkle.. was  one  of  those  happy  mortals,  of  foolish,  well- 
oiled  dispositions,  who  take  the  world  easy.  1847  Teknyson 
Princess  ill.  117  Sir,  I  was  courteous,  every  phrase  well-oil'd, 
As  man's  could  be.  1897  OutingXXlX.  536/1  Since  then 
she  [the  gun]  has  slumbered  in  well-oiled  security. 

Well-o*mened,  a.  1754  Francis  Constantine  v.  v.  56 
These  well-omen'd  Thunders  ..Shall  drown  the  Criesof  Death. 
1849  Blackw.  Mag.  Feb.  211  Not  a  very  complimentary  or 
well-omened  name,  certainly,  tWell-opi'nioned,  a. 
Obs.  Having  a  good  opinion  (^oneself).  1615  T.  Adams 
White  Devil  6r  The  insolent  hauty,  well-opinioned  of  them- 
selves. i6a8  Earle  Microcosj/i,  (Arb.)  47  He  is  not  so  well 
opinion 'd  of  himselfe,  as  industrious  to  make  other. 

Well-O-rdered,  p/l,  a.  Exhibiting  good 
order ;  rightly  regulated ;  carefully  arranged ; 
following  good  lines  of  conduct  or  procedure. 

i6o6  Shaks.  Tr.  <S-  Cr.  11.  ii.  180  There  is  a  Law  in  each 
well-ordred  Nation  .To  cur  be  those  raging  appetites  that  are 
Most  disobedient  and  refracturie.     1615  Chapman  Odyss. 

XIX.  158  Nothing  else,  the  cause  Of  *11  these  blessings,  but 
well  order'd  Lawes.  1668  R.  Steele  Husbandman's  Call- 
ing w.{,i6j  2)  <)€)V^t\\'Ordcx  fid  charity  makes  no  man  poor, 
1710  Atterbury  ^^rw;.  (J734)  I.  318  A  Vertuous  and  Well- 
ordered  Life.  171J  Addison  Sped.  No.  417  P5  The  Mneid 
is  like  a  well  ordered  Garden.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat. 
{1834)  II._  23  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  a  well- 
ordered  imagination.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  4-  F.  xviii.  (1787) 
II.  116  The  well-ordered  ranks  of  Romans  and  Barbarians. 
1841  Dickens  Barn.  Rudge  xl,  White,  well-ordered  teeth. 
X877  Huxley  Techn.  Educ.  Sci.  &  Cult,  (1881)  77  A  well- 
ordered  elementary  school.     x886  Pascoe  London   To-day 

XX.  (ed.  3)  193  To  church  or  chapel  in  the  morning,  at  least, 
is  the  custom  of  most  well-ordered  persons  in  London. 

Well-OTderina;,  vbl.  sb.  a  1586  Sidney  Apol.  Poetrie 
(Arb.)  21  The  well  ordering  of  a  banquet.  1614  Markham 
{title)  Cheape  and  Good  Husbandry,  for  the  well-Ordering 
of  all  Beasts,  and  Fowles,  i668Pepys  Diary  16  Sept.,  The 
well-ordering  of  the  men  [at  a  muster  of  the  Guards]. 
Well-OTdering,///.  a.  1668  R  Steele  Husbandman's 
Calling  X.  (1672)  246  The  over-ruling  and  well-ordering 
hand  of  God.  Well'OTganized,  ///.  a.  1857  Ruskin 
Pol,  Econ.  /ir/  i.  §  14  A  well-organized  nation.  1877  H. 
Smart  Bound  to  Win  III,  151  A  well-organized  robbery. 

Well-packed,//*/,  a,^  [Packed  '.]  Closely  and  com- 
pacily  put  together;  in  quot,  of  a  horse  =  compactly  or 
solidly  built.  1842  J.  Aiton  Dotuest.  Econ.  (r857)  ^43  A 
stumpy,  sturdy,  well-packed  [horse].  Well-packed,///. 
a.'  [Packed*.]  Skilfully  selected  or  manipulated,  a  1716 
South  Serm.  (1715)  IV.  163  The  Legerdemain  of  a  well 
packed  and  paid  Jury,  1834  Ainsworth  Rooktuood  iv.  ii, 
'  Mod.  Greek  ',  Bhnd-hookey  sees  how  well  I  squeeze  The 
well-packed  cards  in  shuffling, 

Well(-)paid,///.  a. 

•M.  Higaly  pleased  or  satisfied.  Const,  ^y^  (See 
Paid  i,  Pay  z/.i  i.)  Obs, 

c  1400  [see  Paid  i]. ^  c  1450 Godstow Reg.i66  lohn,  bisshop 
of  exetur,  was  plesid  &  well  paide  of  ^e  gifte.  c  1460 
Toivneley  Myst.  xtii,  425,  I  hope  they  wyll  nott  be  well 
payde  when  thay  thare  shepe  lak,  a  1846  in  M.  A.  Richard- 
Sun  Local  Hist.  7^al'le-bk.,  Leg.  Ill,  959  If  he's  struck  my 
daughter  1  shall  make  him  a  weel-patd  wife. 

2.  Liberally  remunerated. 

1590  Sir  J.  Smyth  Disc.  Weapons  Ded.  4  b,  Souldiours 
well  payd,  and  chiefly  being  subiects  to  the  Prince  that 
they  serue.  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  ^  CI.  111.  i.  32  With  his 
Banners,  and  his  well  paid  ranks,  a  1693  Urgu hart's  Rabe- 
lais III.  xviii.  147  The  well-payed  Incomes  of  Regenting- 
Doctors.    X7«6  Learned  Diss.  Dumpling  (ed.  4)  17  The 

WelUFed,  WcU-Read.  Well-Pay'd  C J Esq.     x83» 

Ht.  Martineau  Hill  ^  Valley  iv,  63  It  is  the  duty  of  well- 
paid  labourers  to  become  capitalists  if  they  can.  1845  Svd. 
Smith  Ir,  R.  C.  Ch.  Wks.  1S59  II.  334/1  A  well-paid  Pro- 
testant clergyman. 

Well-pJdnted,/^/.  a.  [lit.  and^^.)  1593  Shaks.  Lncr. 
1443  To  this  well  painted  peece  is  Lvcrece  come,  1604  — 
0th.  IV.  L  268  Oh  well-painted  passion.  1901  j.  Black'sCarp. 
ff  Build.f  Home  Handicr,6-j  The  rule  in  building  should  lie 
good  joints  and  well-painted  joints.  Well-paired, 

///.  a.  16x7  MORVSON  Itin.  in.  18  Man  and  wife,  like  well 
paired  Heyfers,  beare  all  burthens  together.  i7a5  Pope 
Odyss.  XV.  98  The  well-pair'd  mules.  1729  Jenvns  Art  0/ 
Dancing  in.  84  Rang'd  on  each  side  the  well-pair'd  Couples 
Stand.  Well-parked,//*/,  a.  1760-7*  H.  Brooke  E'ool 
o/"  Qual.iiiy))  III.  115  A  very  beautiful  and  well-parked 
farm.  Well-paved,  ///.  a.  c  x6ii  Chapman  Hiadxxw. 
77  Of  all  that  trod  The  welUpau'd  Ilion.  X735  Somerville 
Chase  u  157  From  the  full  Cistern  lead  the  ductile  Streams, 
To  wash  thy  Court  well-pav'd.  Well-penned,  ///.  a. 
Well  written.  1508  Marston  .SVt?.  Villanie  H  4,  His  huge 
long  scraped  stock  Of  well  penn'd  playes.  1603  J.  Davies 
(Hcref.)  Microcosm.  (Grosart)  81/2  A  wel-pen'd  Poem.  x6aa 
Fletcher  Beggars'  Bush  i,  ii,  He  will  not.. lend  Upon  the 
assurance  of  a  well-pen'd  Letter.  1757  [see  Penned///,  a? 
i].  i8ai  Scott  Kenihv.  xxx,  The  stranger  then,  in  a  well- 
penned  speech,  announced  herself  as  that  femous  Lady  of 
the  Lake. 

Well-pec -pled,  ///.  a.  Full  of  inhabitants  ; 
populous, 

1588  [see  Peopled  bJ.  i6a8  R.  B[ELiNCj5/.r//*  Bk,  Sidney's 
Arcadia  (1629)  504  'llie  desolation  of  their  wel-peopled 
country.  X7x8  Ladv  M,  W.  Montagu  j!!.*-/.  to  Abb4  Conti 
31  July,  The  Isle,  .is  but  ten  miles  in  circuit,  but  in  those 
days  very  rich  and  well-peopled.  1817  Kirbv  &Si'.  Entomol. 
XX.  II.  196  A  well-peopled  hive,  c  iS^o  Arab.  Nts,  (Rtldg.) 
279  Large,  flourishing,  and  well-peopled  towns. 

Well(-)placea,  ///.  a.  Set  in  a  good  place  or 
position  ;  rightly,  fittingly,  or  judiciously  placed. 

1606  Chapman  Gentl.  l/sheriv.if  How  strong  an  influence 
works  in  well  plac'd  words.  1607  B,  Jonson  Volpone  v,  iii. 
To  cosen  him  of  all,  were  but  a  cheat  Well  plac'd.  1635-56 
Cowley  Davideis  i.  595  A  welt-plac'ed  Tapers  light,  Adds 
a  becoming  horror  to  the  sight  x^^  Barbette's  Chirurg. 
(ed.  2)  5  The  Bone  is  well-placed,  if  in  the  second  dressing, 
you  find  all  even.  1753  Miss  Collier  Art  Torment,  i.  iii. 
(1811)  86  Well-placed  kindness.  1790  Burke  Fr,  Rev.  96 
They  have  perverted  in  themselves.. all  the  well-placed 
sympathies  of  the  human  breast.  1876  Coursing  Calendar 
21  Filey. .after  losing  ground  at  the  start,  got  well  placed. 


WELL-POIilCIED. 

b.  Holding  a  good  social  position.  In  quot. 
ahsoL 

1863  Jeaffreson  Sir  Everaj-d's  Dau.  204  That  distrust 
and  commiserating  disdain  which  the  rich  and  well-placed 
are  so  prone  to  feel  for  the  poor. 

Well-pla*cing,  vhl.  sb.  167J  Drvden  Cong.  Granada^ 
Def,  Epilogue  167  Well  placing  of  Words  for  the  sweetness 
of  pronunciation  was  not  known  till  Mr.  Waller  introduc'd 
it.  _  1674  Barbette's  Chirurg.  (ed.  2)  4  A  broken  Bone  re- 
quireth  four  Manual  Operations:  Extention,  Conjoyning, 
Ligature,  Well-placing.  lyishEotti  Palladio's  Archit.  {1742) 
I.  34  Great  care  taken  in  the  well-placing  of  Stair-cases. 
Well-planned,///,  a.  1735  J.  Nixon  in  Somerville  Chase 
To  Author,  The  well-plan'd  System.  1890  *  R.  I^oldre- 
wooD '  Col.  Reformer  xviii,  A  large,  strong,  well-planned 
stockyard. 

Well-planted, ///.  a. 

1,  Well  stocked  with  growing  plants. 

a  1703  BuRKiTT  On  N.  T.  Mark  xii.  8  A  vineyard  Is  a  place 
enclosed,  a  place  well  planted,  well  fruited.  x87a  Geo.  Eliot 
Middlem.  Iv,  Where  the  fine  old  turf  sloped . .  towards  a  lilied 
pool  and  well-planted  mounds. 

2,  Of  a  blow  or  the  like:  Skilfully  placed, 
directed,  or  delivered. 

175s  Smollett (7«:>.  (1803)  IV.  271  Sancho..heId  out  his 
face  and  beard  to  the  first,  who  treated  him  with  a  well- 
planted  twitch.  1847  C.  Bronte  Jane  Eyre  xxvi,  He  could 
have  settled  her  with  a  well-planted  blow. 

Well-pleased,  ppl.  a. 

fl.  Received  with  approval.   Obs.''^ 

X38a  WycLiF  Ps.  cxl[i].  5  In  the  wel  plesid  thingus  of  hem 
[Vulg.  in  beneplacitis  eorum], 

2.  Highly  gratified  or  satisfied. 

c  1420?  LvDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  180, 1  am  wellplesyd,  quod 
thys  Eolus.  X539  Bible  (Great)  Matt.  iii.  17  This  is  my  be- 
loued  Sonne,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen. 
VI,  IV.  X.  25  Sufliceth,  that  I  haue  maintaines  my  state.  And 
sends  the  poore  well  pleased  from  my  gate.  1619  Dravton 
Bar.  Wars  111.  Ixxxiv.  48  Where  Welcome  look'd  with  a  well- 
pleased  face.  1707  E.  Smith  Phsedra  Sf  Hipp,  iii,  26  The 
well  pleas'd  Sun  With  all  his  Beams  survey'd  their  guiltless 
Flame.  1847  Tennyson  Princess  Concl.  118  And  home 
well-pleased  we  went.  1852  Thackeray  Esmond  iii.  ix, '  I 
drink  to  my  hostess  and  her  family,'  says  the  Prince,  with  no 
very  well-pleased  air. 

lienge  Well-plea*sedly  adv.,  Well- plea* sed- 
ness. 

1633  p.  R[oGERs]  Treat.  Sacram.  ii.  36  So  that  former 
anger  is  turned  into  welpleasednesse.  1644  Hammond 
Tracts^  Consc.  §  58  Serving  God  evape<rruii  {i.  e.  either  well 
pleasedly,  cheerfully,  willingly,  or  well  pleasingly,  so  as  God 
may  and  will  accept).  1658  IVhole  Duty  Man  vii.  §  1.  158 
This  contentedness  is  a  well-pleased ness  with  that  condition 
..that  God  hath  placed  us.  1701  hE.\KKLV.\  Praise  of  Glcry 
(f  Grace  21  The  pure  and  perfect  Eudokia,  or  the  Well- 
rieasedness  of  his  Will  in  it  self. 

Well-plea*8ing,   vbl.  sb.  rare.    The   fact  of 

being  highly  pleased,  or  of  giving  great  pleasure. 

X38a  Wyclif  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  18  In  thi  wel  plesing  [Vulg.  in 
beneplaciio  tuo\  shal  ben  enhauncid  cure  horn,  c  1450  tr. 
De  Imitatione  in.  liv,  130  loy  t>ou..in  my  welplesing  & 
worship  [in  mei  solins  benepiacito  ac  ho)iore\.  1625  Bacon 
Ess.^  Unity  Relig.  {hrh.) 421  The  Fruits  of  Vnity  (next  vnto 
the  well  Pleasing  of  God,  which  is  All  in  All)  are  two. 

Well-plea'Sing,///.  a.  Giving  great  pleasure 
or  satisfaction. 

138a  WvcLiF  Col.  iii.  20  This  is  wel  plesynge  to  the  Lord. 
1607  Statutes  in  Hist.  Wakefield  Gram,  Sch.  (1892)  66 
Thus  the  displeasinge  hardnes  of  learninge  shalbe  made 
easie  in  the  welpleasinge  manner  of  teachinge.  x6ix  Bible 
Phil.  iv.  18  A  sacrifice  acceptable,  well  pleasing  to  God. 
X697  Dryden  /Eneis  x.  856  My  Sister  Goddess,  and  well 
pleasing  Wife.  1718-19  Atterbury  Serm,  (1734)  II.  76 
Upon  such  Principles  and  Grounds  as  are  well-pleasing  to 
God,  X875  Manning  Mission  H.  Ghost  xii.  344  We  ask  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  counsel  to  give  us  light  to  know  what  is  right, 
what  is  well-pleasing. 

Hence  fWell- plea*  singly  adv. 

1644  [see  Well-tleasedly  adv.\. 

Well-pie 'nished,  ppl.  a.  1856  Merivale  Rom.  Evtp. 
xlii.  V.  56  Surely  there  was  no  room,  behind  so  well- 
plenished  an  equipage,  for  the  slave  who  [etc.].  1897  *  Sarah 
Tytler  '  Lady  jean's  Son  274  A  well-plenished  dower- 
house,  tWell-pU'ghted,///.  a.  Obs.  {=■  pleated:  see 
Plight  v.^}  X590  Spenser  7-'.  Q.  in,  ix.  21  Her  well  plighted 
frock.  Well-plumed,  Ppl.  a;  x6i6  W,  Browne  Brit. 
Past.  n.  iii.  55  '1  he  well-plum'd  Goshawke.  X743  R.  Blair 
Grave  156  But  see  !  the  well-plum'd  Herse  conies  nodding 
on  Stately  and  slow,  well-poi'nted,  ///.  a,  1590 
Spenser  P\  Q.  in.  xi.  55  Her  welpointed  weapons.  1825 
J.  Nicholson  Operat.  Mechanic  349  A  well-pointed  punch 
of  German  steel. 

Well-pois©d,///.a.  =  Well-balanced.Well- 
WEIGHED  [lit.  and^^.). 

x6i6  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  11.  i.  14  The  well  poys'd 
Oares  Of  the  poore  Fisher-man  that  dwelt  thereby,  164a 
Chas.  I  Anstv.  XIX  Propositions  17  The  ancient,  equall, 
happy,  well-poised.. Constitution.  1663  Patrick  Parab. 
Pilgrim  (1687)  409  Humility  and  Charity,  .are  sufficient  to 
carry  us  thorow  this  evil  World  with  an  equal  and  well- 
poised  mind.  1678  Dryden /J///f)r  Love  Ep.  Ded.  A  2  b, 
We  who  have  the  happiness  to  be  born  under  so  equal,  and 
so  well-pois'd  a  Government.  X777  Potter  j^schyhts,  Aga- 
viem.  271  Comes  sloth,  and  from  her  well-pois'd  sling  Scatters 
the  piled  up  stores.  X781  Cowper  Hope  611  By  this  he 
forms.. His  well-pois'd  estimate  of  right  and  wrong.  X79X 
Burke  Zf/.  Member  Nat.  Assembly  (near  end),  They  were 
offered  a  well-poised,  free  constitution.  1803  Jane  Porter 
Thaddeus  ii,  The  well-poised  mind  of  the  veteran.  1864 
Burton  Scot  Abr.  ILL  30  Announcing  the  moral.. in  well- 
poised  sentences. 

t  Well-policed,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  =  next.  1591  Lambarde 
Archeion  (1635)  65  The  necessitie  of  an  Officer  of  this  sort  is 
inevitable  in  every  well-polliced  Kingdome.  _  X651  Howell 
Venice  198"  This  powerfull  and  so  well  policed  Common- 
wealth.       tWell-po'Iicied, ///.  «.   Obs.    Having  a  good 
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polity  or  go\-emment.  1647  Cottebeli.  Davila's  Hist.  Fr. 
I.  4  Will  policied  Government.  1661  Pktty  Taxis  19  This, 
I  conceive,  were  the  worst  of  Taxes  in  a  well  policj-ed  Stata 
i7«8-74  TlcKlR  Li.  Sat.  (1834)  II.  11  In  every  well-policied 

kincdom. 

Well-po-lislied,///.  a  {Jit.  ^^fig\   ^  , 

1615  Chapm.\m  Odvss.  V.  312  A  faire  wel  polisht  helme. 
i6*s-8  tr.  Cattuien'sUist.  Eliz.  ii.  (1675)  246  Campian  was 
..of  a  sweet  Disposition,  and  a  well-polished  man.  1056 
E.\RL  MosM.  tr.  BoccaliKts  Advts./r.  Famass.  1.  xxxuu 
{1674)  39  You  have  lived  in  the  well-poH-^ht  Court  of  Rome. 
i66x  Waller  St.  James's  Park  57  Here  a  wdl-polisht 
Mall  gives  us  the  joy  To  see  our  Prince  his  matchless  force 
imploy.  X717  Pope  £/.  Jervas  40  This  small,  well-polish  d 
Gem,  the  work  of  years.  1853  HicKiE  tr.  Aristoph.  II.  577 
Say  something  clever  and  welT-polished. 

tWell-posse-ssed, /<x./!^/a  Obs^  Having  large  pos- 
sessions. 1590  Shaks.  ^fids.  N.  I.  L  100,  I  am  my  Lord,  as 
well  deriu'd  as  he,  As  well  possesst. 

WeU-pra-ctised,  ///.  «.     Skilled  throngh 

long  or  good  practice. 

1596  Spevser  F,  Q.  VI.  ix.  43  He  through  long  and  perfect 
industry,  Therein  well  practisifwas.  1597  SnAKS.a  N<n./y', 
V.  iL  121,  I  will.,  humble  my  Intents,  To  your  well-practis'd, 
wise  Directions.  1633  Yo^n  Levels  Sacrif.  11.  Esb,  He's 
a  well  practiz'd  gamester.  163^  Milton  Connis  310  With- 
out the  sure  guess  of  well-praciiz'd  feet.  1701  Norris  Ideal 
ii''orld  u  i.  21  A  well-practised  Musitian.  1845  J.  Coulter 
Adv.  Paci/Scxil  159  They,  .paddle  [the  canoej  with  a  well- 
practised  arm.  185s  TEsmsoN  Maud  i.  iv.  vii.  An  eye  well- 
practised  in  nature. 

Well-prepa-red,///.  a, 

1596  SpENSKH  F.  Q-  V.  iv.  37  With  weapons  well  prepard. 
1599  Shaks.  Hen.  r,  i.  ii.  334  Now  are  we  well  prepar'd 
to  icnow  the  pleasure  Of  our  faire  Cosin  Dolphin.  1603 
Drayton  TV  K,  Jas.  \  3,  Well-prepared  polHcie.  1661 
"Bow-z  Physiol.  Ess.  (1669)  67  A  well.prepar*d  Medicine  of 
duly  refin'd  Silver.  1703  Kelsey  Serm.  153  We  bring  not 
good,  well.prepared  Minds  to  them.  1868  Geo.  Eliot  Ess. 
(i£84)  325  He  knows  that  for  an  article  to  be  worth  much., 
there  must  be  well-prepared  material. 

Well-preserved,///,  a. 

(Often  used  to  describe  elderly  persons  who  carry  their 
years  well.) 

1854  IVeekly  Oregonian  Dec.  9  (Thornton)  Antiquated 
gentleman . . ,  well  preserved,  but  somewhat  wrinkled.  1859 
Geo.  Eliot  Adam  Bede  v,  Her  well-preserved  faculties, 
and  her  old-fashioned  dignity,  a  1865  Mrs.  Gaske«.  Wives 
*■  Dau.  vi.  All  the  furniture  in  the  room  was  as  old- 
fashioned  and  as  well-preserved  as  it  could  be.  1871  'M. 
Legband'  Cofubr.  Freshm.  10  They  were  well-preserved 
women  for  their  time  of  life, 

"Well-primed,  ///.  «.  (See  Primed,  under  Prime  r*.') 
1705  Tate  l^arriotir's  Welcome  xxxiv,  Then  try  your  Skill : 
a  well-prim'd  Canvass  stretch. 

Well-prilicipled,  a.  Holding,  actuated  by, 
or  founded  upon,  good  principles. 

1691  "^QKRis  Pracl.  Disc.  13;^  A  Pious  and  well- principled 
Education,  1691  Moralist  title-p..  By  way  of  Dialogue, 
between  a  Well.Principled  Lay-man,  and  a  Professor  of 
Theology.  1791  Boswell  Johnson  an.  1754  The  wild  and 
pernicious  ravings,  under  the  name  of  Philos^hy,  which 
were  thus  ushered  into  the  world,  gave  great  offence  to  all 
well-principled  men,  1838  P.  Cunningham  N.  S,  Wales 
(ed.  3)  II,  60  An  intelligent,  spirited,  and  well-principled 

r>pulaiion.  1837  Ht.  Martineau  Soc.  Amer.  Ill,  157, 
should  like  to  sec  a  well-principled  reform  in  diet  tried. 
1873  ^^RS.  Brookfield  Not  a  Heroine  i.  5  Four  children 
bad  grown  up— amiable,  well-principled,  and  good-looking. 
Well-printed,  fpl-  a.  1778  E.  H\rwooo  Eds.  Classics 
(ed.  2?  53  This  Edition  of  Polybius..is  a  well  printed  book, 
and  very  correct.  t85J  Cotton  Eds.  Bible  (ed.  2)  70  This  is 
a  well-printed  book.  Well-prized,^/,  a.  c  x6ii  Chap- 
man Iliad.  XI.  478  Loth  he  should  taint  the  wel-prisd  fat,  of 
any  stall-fed  steere.  t  Well-propo*rtionated,  ppl.  a, 
Obs.  —  next.  1647  H.  More  So/tg  of  Soul  \i.  App.  Iv.  205 
Keeping  a  well-proportionated  space  One  from  another. 
i<i57  [see  next,  quot.  1579-80]. 

Well-propo'rtioned,  ///.  a.    Having  good 

or  correct  proportions. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Sguire*s  T.  184  The  hors  of  bras.  .So  wel 
proporcioned  for  to  been  strong.  1430-40  Lydg.  BocJias  iii. 
3293  He  was. .  Wccl  proporciowned.  1538  Elvot  Diet.  Add., 
Amussitaius,  made  by  line,  welle  proporcyoned.  1579-80 
North  Plutarch,  Lycurgus  (1595)  55  If  they  found  him., 
well  proportioned  [ed.  1657  p.  41  well  proportionated!  of  all 
his  limmes.  >59a  Shaks.  l^en.  ^  Ad.  290  When  a  Painter 
would  surpasse  the  life  In  limming  out  a  well  proportioned 
steed,  x66x  Cowlev  O.  Cromivell,  *  Curst  be  ike  man*  ii, 
Who  would  be  rather  a  great  Monster,  than  A  well-propor- 
tion'd  Man.  1663  Gerbier  Counsel  18  Well  proportioned 
Doores  and  Windowes.  1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit,  247  When  we 
view  some  well- proportion 'd  dome.  1813  Jane  Austem 
Pride  ^  Prej.  xliii,  A  large,  well-proportioned  room,  hand- 
somely fitted  up.  1831  Scott  Anne  o/G.  iii,  A  young  man, 
unusually  tall,  well-proportioned  and  active.  1890  Spectator 
3  May,  He  does  not  present  us  with  a  clear  and  well-pro- 
portioned historical  sequence  of  events  and  dates. 

Well-proved,  ///.  a. 

CX449  Pecock  Repr.  iii.  viii.  331  Weel  proued  men  in 
leemyng  and  in  lyuyn^.  Ibid.  v.  x,  537  For  such  pretendid 
and  weel  proued  causis.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  11.  xu  17  His 
well  proued  weapons.  cx6ix  Chapman  Iliad  xii.  357  The 
well-prou'd  mightie  Lycian  Chiefs,  1717  Pope  Iliad -x..  309 
A  well-'provd  casque,  with  leather  braces  bound. 

WeU-proven.  ppL  a.  =  prec.  X877  Raymond  Statist. 
Mines  283  Old  and  well-proven  mines.  Well -pro*  ven- 
dered,;^/.  a.  X584, 1707 :  see  Provender  v.  2.  x86x  Ld. 
Lytton  &  Fane  Tannhduser  79  When  he  [winter]  Closed 
(lis  well-proven der'd  days.  Well(-)provi*ded,  ppl.  a. 
1736  J.  Campbell  Milit.  Hist.  Pr.  Eugene  etc.  I.  385  The 
Garrison  was  far  from  being  strong  or  well  provided.  1799 
Ht.  Lee  Canterb.  T.,  Old  Woman's  T.  (ed,  2)  I.  381  His 
eyes  silently  rested  on.. the  height  of  the  walls,  the  well- 
provided  state  of  the  ramparts. 

Well(-)gua'Iified, /*?>/.  ^.  1607  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Woman- 
hater  I.  iir,  You  shall  present  me  as  a  Gentleman  well  quali- 
fied, or  one  extraordinary  seen  in  divers  strange  mysteries* 
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x6>z  Relat.  Exec,  Prague  A  2,  States-men  Directors  and  | 
other  excellent  and  well  qualified  personages.  XTao  T.  Innes 
Crit.  Essay  (1S79)  278  Among  so  many  able  and  well  quali- 
fied men.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  vi,  II.  31  William 
Cavendish,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  took  the  lead  in  the  Upper 
House;  and  he  was  well  qualified  to  do  so.  fWcU- 
qua'litied, ///.  a.  x6oo  [see  Qualitied  a.\  1689  N.  Lee 
Frinc.  Cleve  in.  i.  36  Are  your  Wives  handsome  and  well 
qualited?  1790  Cowper  Odyss.  xviii.  335  A  wife  Well- 
qualitied  and  well-endow'd,  Well-qua*rtered,  ppl.  a, 
(Said  of  animals.)  X641  Best  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  3  Goode, 
fatte,  and  well-quartered  lambes.  x68a  Lond,  GaZt  No, 
1770/4  A  thick  well  quartered  Horse, 

tWell-q.ueme,'!.  Obs,  Inswel-jWlloweme. 
[f.  Well  adv.  33  -f  Queme  a.  (cf.  OE.  wel-gecwemef 
-^ecw4mn€ss),  or  •wit-  as  in  wilcumt  Welcome.] 
Well-pleased,  content,  satisfied. 

a  tz*$  Leg.  Katk.  1744  Porphire&  .\ugustewur5enofl»eos 
wordes,  .swicSe  wilcweme  \v.r.  welcweme].  a  xaaS  Juliana 
32  Ah  habbicii  Yva  anes  help,  ich  am  wil  cweme. 

Also  fWell-quemo  sb.^  -quemeness,  that  which 
is  pleasing  or  agreeable  to  one.  f  Well-que'miiiff 
ppl,  a.,  pleasant^  pleasing. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalterlxxxv'm.  18  In  \>i  welequeme  [in  bene- 
placito  tno]  vphouen  bes  oure  home.  Ibid,  xci,  15  Yhite 
felefold  in  elde  ofe  fulhed  J>ai  sal,  And  welquemand  be.  Ibid, 
cxl.  5  In  welequemenesses  ofe  am  [in  beneplacitis  eortim\. 

Well-raised,///,  a.  xsSx  Sidney  Apol,[Poetrie  {\xh.) 
65  The  Tragedy  shoulde  be  still  maintained  in  a  well  raised 
admiration.  cx6\x  Chapman  Iliad  11.  113  Not  suffering 
well-raisd  Troy  to  fall  X649  [see  Coupled^/,  a.  3].  1884 
Century  Mag.  Apr.  org  The  cleanlmess,  comfort,  and  well- 
raised  foundation  of  the  Fijian  houses.  Well-ranged, 
///.  a.  X635-S6  Cowley  Davideis  i.  671  An  inward  Square 
by  well-rang'd  Trees  was  made.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bitlk  ^ 
^■f/z'.  74  A  curious  frame  of  well-ranged  bulks,  x7o8J,Philiis 
Cyder  11.  61  '1  he  well-rang'd  Files  of  Trees.  X7ga  *  Sir  H. 
Beaumont'  Crito  16  The  Teeth  should  be  middle-sized, 
white,  well-ranged,  and  even.  X79X  Cowper  Odyss.  ix,  666 
They,  all  obedient,  took  their  seats  on  board  Well-ranged. 

Well(-)read,  Ppl.  a, 

1,  Well-informed  by  reading,  learned  in  (a  sub- 
ject).    Also^.?«.,  versed  or  skilled  {in). 

X506  Shaks.  Tarn,  Shr.  i.  ii,  170  This  yong  man.. well 
reacf  in  Poetrie,  And  other  bookes.  1607  Beaum.  &  Fl. 
Woman-hater  i,  iii,  A  Gentleman,  well  read,  deeply  learned, 
and  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  hidden  knowledge  of  all 
Sallads  and  Pot-herbs  whatsoever.  1613  Massincer  Dk. 
Milan  in.  i,  We  embrace  you,  As  one  well  read  in  all  the 
points  of  honor.  jSjoG.H.  Hist.  Cardinals  11.  11.  150  All 
the  world"  holds  him  very  well  read  in  the  Art  of  dissem- 
bling. i7ooDRVDEN^a^/*'j,  Pythng.  Philos.  15  Then  thus 
a  Senior  of  the  Place  replies,  (Well  read,  and  curious  of 
Antiquities).  X7XX  Aduison  Sped.  No.  8  p  7  As  1  am  very 
well  read  in  Waller^  \  repeated  to  her  the  four  following 
Verses.  1756  Burke  Subl.  ^  B.  iv.  xxiv,  The  author,  so 
well  read  in  human  nature,  177a  Barrington  in  Phil, 
Trans,  LXII.  312  Not  only  a  well-read  naturalist,  but  an 
active  sportsman.  X864  Pusey  Daniel  (1876)  380  Well-read 
ns  he  was  in  Greek,  1876  Emerson  Lett.  ^  Soc.  Aims, 
Quot.  <5-  Orig.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III,  212  Our  high  respect  for  a 
well-read  man  is  praise  enough  of  literature. 

2.  Of  a  book  :  Attentively  perused ;  read  in  a 
proper  or  profitable  way. 

186s  RuSKiN  Si-same  ii.  §  77,  I  speak  therefore  of  good 
novels  only. . .  Well  read,  indeed,  these  books  have  serious  use. 

Well-rea-died,  A*^  a.  Sc  [Ready  v.  3  b.]  Well- 
cooked,  x8a7  Carlyle  Germ.  Rom.  IV.  50  An  old  serving- 
maid  brought  in  a  well-readied  meal.  t  Well-reared, 
ppl.a.  Obs.  [Rear  v.^  i  b.)  a  1648  Digbv  Closet  Opened 
(1671)  r49  Put  this  into  coffins  of  fine  light  well  reared  Crust. 
Well-rea'soned,///.  a.  1856  Kane  A  ret.  Expl.  II.  iii.  45 
Whether  from  constitutional  temperament,  or  well-reasoned 
argument,  I  find  our  state  far  from  desperate.  187X  Earle 
Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  ix.  457  A  well-reasoned  book.  Well- 
reco'rded,  ppi.  a.  x8ia  Byron  Ch.  Har.  11.  Ixxxv,  So 
perish  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  Worth.  Well- 
reeved,  PPl.  a.  Securely  fastened.  i8ia  Byron  Ch.  Har. 
II.  xviii.  The  well-reeved  guns,  the  netted  canopy.  Well(-) 
refi*ned,//A  a.  x6oo  Shaks.  Sonn.  Ixxxv,  Euery  Himne 
that  able  spirit  affords,  In  polisht  forme  of  well  refined  pen, 
x6xx  Bible  Isa.  xxv.  6  A  feast.. of  wines  on  the  lees  well 
refined.  WeU-refo'rmed,^/.^.  X656  Cowley /'I'm/an 
Odes^  Plapies  Egypt  xvi,  The  sacred  cheare  That  new 
begins  their  well-reformed  Year,  x657j.GAUDENin  J.  Watts 
Scribe  ttc.^  To  Rdr.  9  A  bed-rid  Church  (whose  once  well 
reformed  Religion  seems  not  onely  decayed,  but  dying  and 
deplored).  Well-refre'shing,  ppl.  a.  a  1586  Sidney 
Arcadia  iv.  (1922)  118  The  noble  Pamela  having  delivered 
over  the  burthen  of  her  fearefull  cares  to  the  naturall  ease  of 
a  well  refreshing  sleepe. 

Well-re'^ilated,///.  a. 

1709  Shaftesb.  Moralists  11.  iv.  108  If  a  liberal  Education 
has  form'd  in  us,. well-regulated  Appetites,  and  worthy 
Inclinations.  17x4  R,  Fiddes  Pract.  Disc.  11.  250  The 
practice  of  all  well  regulated  courts  of  justice  in  the  world. 
x8is  J.  Joyce  Sci.  Dial.^  Astron.  xii.  II,  126  The  equation 
of  time,  .is  the  adjustment  of  the  difference  of  time,  as  shown 
by  a  well-regulated  clock  andatrue  sun-dial.  1848THACKB- 
RAV  Van,  Fair  Iviii,  A  remissness  for  which  I  ain  sure  every 
well-regulated  person  will  blame  the  Major,  x86a  Mrs.  H. 
Wood  Mrs.  Hallib.  i.  v.  27  It  appeared,  to  her  well-regulated 
mind,  likea  clandestine  proceeding.  xZn^  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly 
June  165  The  newspaper,  a  never  wanting  adjunct  to  every 
well-regulated  American  embryo  city, 

tWellrelea-sed,  (z.  Obs.  [See  Release  f^.=,&.2]  Clear 
in  utterance,  melodious,  a  1483  I.iber  Niger  in  Housek. 
Ord.  (1790)  50  Chapleynes  and  clerkes  of  tlie  Chapell.  .clene 
voysed,  well  releesed  and  pronouncynge.  +  Weil-re*lish- 
ed,  a.  Obs.  Savoury,  {lit.  a^nd/ig.)  x^  [see  Relished 
a.\.  X687  Miege  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  11.  s.v.  Relish^  well  relished, 
^ui  a  ban  goat.  +  Well-re'Ushing,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  Hav- 
ing a  good  flavour,  (lit.  and  fg.)  1651  Vaughan  Praise 
Countrie-Li/e  it.  V/ks.  1914  I.  127  The  Husband-man.  .is 
alwaies  furnished  with  wel-rellishing  bread.  1656  Earl 
MoNM.  tr.  BoccalinCs  Advts./r,  Parnass,  11.  xiv.  (1674)  155 
A  well-relishing  Latine  Writer  of  the  Annals  of  his  times. 


WELL-SANDED. 
Well(-)rettie-mbered,  ///.  a. 

1,  Appropriately  or  appositely  brought  to  mind. 
1482  J,  Paston  in  P.  Lett.  III.  290  And,  well  remembred, 

I  wot  well  ye  ought  not  to  have  me  in  jelusye.  1596  Shaks. 
Merck.  K  11.  viii,  26  Marry  well  remembred.  1794  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  Myst.  Udoipho  .xxxviii,  '  Aye,  that  is  well  re- 
membered,' said  Dorothee, 

2.  Clearly  or  distinctly  remembered. 

1638  [see  Remembered  ppl.  a.  2].  X760  A  IVIubphv  De* 
serted  Isl.  ii.  18  Each  well-remember'd  object  strikes  my 
view.  1798  Sophia  Lee  Canterb.  T.,  Young  Lady's  T.  11. 
446  Emily  [was]  going  to  hail  the  well-remembered  old  ferry- 
man. X853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xviii,  The  well-remembered 
voice  of  my  godmother.  1890  *  R.  Boldrewood  '  Col.  Re- 
former  xiii,  He  whirled,  .along  the  well-remembered  road. 

Well-re  pie  •nished,//>/.  a.  x6i6W.  Browne  Brit.  Past. 
11.  iii.  53  Fly  to  the  well-replenish 'd  Groues.  18*9  Anniver- 
sary 1 15  A  well  replenished  house.  Well(-)repu*ted,///.  a. 
Held  in  good  repute.  is^xSuaks.  Ttvo  Genii,  u.vu.42  Fit  me 
with  such  weedes  As  may  beseeme  some  well  reputed  Page. 
x6ox  —  Jul.  C,  II.  i.  295  A  Woman  well  reputed.  1641  Milton 
Apol,  Smect.  viii.  37  The  most  of  them  being.. of  knowne 
and  well  reputed  ancestry.  t  WeU(-)re80*lved,///.  a, 
Obs.  Resolute.  1613-16  W.  Browse  Brit.  Past.  i.  v.  96 
Like  a  valiant  well  resolued  man.  1627  (?  F'alkland]  Hist. 
F.dw.  II  (1680)  114  Three  hundred  well-resolved  Gallants. 
1671  Milton  Samson  408  Who  with  a  grain  of  manhood 
well  resolv'd  Might  easily  have  shook  off  all  her  snares. 
Well(-)respe*cted,  ///.  a.  t  Duly  considered  or  regarded 
{obs.);  highly  esteemed.  X596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  iv.  iii.  10 
If  well-respected  Honor  bid  me  on.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard 
TextSt  Hos.  xi.  4,  I  did  to  them,  as  a  kind  husbandman  to 
bis  well-respected  teame  j  I  tooke  off  the  yoke  from  them. 
i8>9  Anniversary  122  He.. is.. well  connected,  and  well 
respected.  Well-ribbed,  a.      1607  I'opsell  Fourf. 

Beasts  74  [Cows]  wel  ribbed.  1707  [see  Ribbed///,  a.  i], 
1847  W.  C.  L.  Martin  Ox  80/2  A  heavy  and  well-ribbed 
carcass.  X908  Westm.  Gas.  25  Apr.  3/1  Large,  weli-ribbed 
umbrellas  warranted  not  to  blow  inside  out. 

Well-rigged,  ///.  a, 

1.  Said  oi  ships. 

x5oa-9  [see  Rigged  ///.  a.^  1}.  X590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.*xi, 
4  The  Ferriman..Witn  his  well  rigged  boate.  x6xa  Dray- 
ton Poly-olb.  ix.  313  Madock..Put  forth  his  well-rigg'd 
Fleet,  1715  PopK  Iliad  I.  405  Meantime  Atrides  launch'd 
with  num'rous  Oars  A  well-rigg'd  Ship. 

2,  Of  a  person  :  Well  dressed  or  clothed. 

a  1743  OzELL  tr.  Brantdme's  Sp.  Rhodom.  (1744)  18  A  well- 
rigg'd,  spruce,  proper  Man.  X838  Haliburton  Clockm. 
Ser,  ir.  ii,  A  tidy,  well-rigged  nigger  help. 

Well-ringed,  a.  1838  Lytton  Alice  xi.  v,  Warming  his 
white  and  well-ringed  hands  by  the  fire.  WeU-ri*pened, 
///.  a.  1660  Dryden  Astraea  Redux  170  'Twas  not  the 
hasty  product  of  a  day,  But  the  well  ripened  Fruit  of  wise 
delay,  184a  Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  459  With  good  cul- 
ture, in  twelve  months,  they  will  have. .4  feet  of  well-ripened 
cane.  Well-ri'sen,  ///.  a.  t  a.  Of  a  horse  or  deer : 
?  Having  an  erect  chest  and  well-carried  neck.  Obs.  b.  Of 
bread  or  paste  (see  Risk  v.  10  c).  1639  T.  de  Grey  Compl. 
Horsem.  i,  iv.  (1656)  37  Those  three  [properties]  of  a  Hart,  are 
to  have  lean  and  dry  legs,  to  be  well  risen  before,  and  a  lean 
head,  Ibid.^  Horses. . to  haveagreat  belly,  well  risen  before, 
straight  backt.  17*8  E.  S[mith]  Co;«//<'a/ //oK^^tt/.  (ed,  2) 
133  When  'tis  well  risen,  put  in  a  pound  of  Carra way-comfits, 
t  Well-rode, ///.  a.  Skilled  in  tiding.  ci6ix  Chapman 
Iliad  in.   269   Ihe   wel-rode   Peeres   of  Troy.  Well- 

rolled,/?*/. /r.  X784  Cowper  Task  i.  351  We  tread  the 
wilderness,  whose  well-roU'd  walks  [eic.].  1865  Lubbock 
Prehist.  T.  ix.  288  This  layer,  .contains  many  welUrolled 
tertiary  pebbles.  Well-roofed,  ppl.  a.  183X  James 
Phil.  Augustus  xxii,  Like  a  heavyshower  of  hail  upon  some 
well-roofed  building.  X845  Svd.  Smith  Ir.  R.  C.  CA.  Wks. 
1859  II.  334/1  A  well-windowed  and  well-roofed  house, 

Well(-)roo*ted,///.  a,  a.  Firmly  implanted. 
b.  Well  furnished  with  roots, 

cx6xx  Chapman  Iliad  xii.  138  Two  high  hill-bred  Okes, 
Well  rooted  in  the  binding  earth.  16x7  May  Lucan  i. 
A  3  b,  And  round  about  well  rooted  Trees  doe  grow,  X707 
Mortimer  Husb.  4  A  well  rooted  Set.  x84b  Loudon  Sub- 
urban Hort.  253  The  advantage  of  taking  off  cuttings  in 
spring  is,  that  they  can  be  well  rooted  before  winter. 

_^g.  1876  Hardy  Ethelberta  xxxiii,  Well-rooted  local 
people.    X878  [see  Rooted  "ifigV 

Well-ro'tted, ///.«.  X79is  Boys  Agric.  Kent  (ed.  2)  120 
Fifty  cart-loads  of  well  rotted  farm-yard  dung  and  mould. 
X846J.  Baxter  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  L  91  Each  pot  is 
half  filled  with  well-rotted  manure.  1858  Glenny  Everyday 
Bk.  82/1  Top-dress  Strawberry-beds  with  a  coat  of  well-rotted 
dung. 

Well-rounded,/// iz.   a.//'/. 

175a  *Sir  H.  Beaumont'  Crito  17  The  Knee  should  be 
even,  and  well-rounded.  x86o  Geo.  Eliot  Mill  on  Fl.  HI. 
vi,  Such  ihings  bring  lines  in  well-rounded  faces. 

\>.  Jig.  (Cf,  Rounded  6,  6  b,)  Of  a  person,  his 
life  :  Complete  and  symmetrical.  Of  a  period  : 
Full  and  well  turned, 

x8, .  Longfellow  (Cent.)  Something  so  complete  and  well- 
rounded  in  his.. life.  1875  Plu.mptre  in  Expositor  I.  414 
His  well-rounded  periods  would  be  to  such  an  one  what  the 
rhetorical  morality  of  Cicero  was  to  Augustine.  1889  Gbet- 
ton  Memory's  Harkback  277_Assurediy  the  preacher  mis- 
takes his  errand,  .when  he  strives  after  fine  phrases,,  .well- 
rounded  periods.  1897  PeeryGij/  of  Japan  224  The  great 
variety  of  work  necessitates  a  well-rounded  man. 

Well-rowed,///,  a,  \^^s  Pope  Odyss.  xv.  596  Swifl  to 
the  town  the  well-row'd  gaily  flew.  Well-niled,  ppl.  a. 
(See  Ruled  r  a.)  Well-ru*Iing, ///.  a.  1596  Spenser 
F.  Q.  V.  V.  25  T'oba^  the  beasts  of  matis  well  ruling  hand. 
Well-run,  ///.  a.  1876  Coursing^  Cal.  38  A  well-run  course 
of  good  length,  Well-ru*niimg, /?*/.  «.  (///,  and>^-.) 
c  X400  Vwaine  <S-  Gaw,  1067,  I  have  a  wele  rinand  page, 
Wil  stirt  thider  right  in  a  stage.  X697  Dryden  y£'«m  Ded. 
(e)  2  If  I  shou'd  instruct  some  of  them  to  make  well-running 
Verses,  they  want  Genius  to  give  them  strength  as  well  as 
sweetness. 

Well-sai'ling,///.  «.  1608  Shaks.  Per.  iv.  iv.  r7  Well 
sayling  ships,  and  bounteous  winds  Haue  brought  This  king 
to  Tharsus,       Well-sa'nded,  ///.  a.    1707  [see  Sakdeo 
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WELL-SPOKEN. 


^l.  a.  5  c].     1843  Chambers    Edin.    Jrnl.  45/2  A  smiling    I 
infant,  .crawling    over   the    well-sanded    floor.  Well- 

saved,/^/,  a.  Carefully  kept,  stored,  or  hoarded.  1600 
Shaks.  a.  Y.  L.  II.  vii.  160  His  youthfull  hose  well  sau'd, 
a  world  too  wide  For  his  shrunke  shanke.  xSgi  H.  Mel- 
ville WhaU  XX.  107  She  herself  owned  a  score  or  two  of 
well-saved  dollars.  1890  '  R.  Boldrewood  '  Col.  Reformer 
xiii,  Their  racks  full  of  well-saved  oaten  hay.  Well- 
sa'VOUrinK, ///. /J.  Sweet-scented,  c  1440  Alphabet  0/ 
Tales  171  &lany  wele-saueryng  spycis.    1551  Turner  Herbal 

I.  E  ij  b,  Folfoote  is  a  well  sauoringe  herbe.  Well-say- 
ing, vbl.  sb.  nonce-wd.  1613  Shake.  Hen.  VIIl^  iii.  ii.  152 
King.  You  haue  said  well.  Car.  And  euer  may  your 
Hi^bnesse  yoake  together. .my  doing  well  With  my  well 
saying.  Well-sce'nted,  ///.  a.  a.  Keen-scented. 
b.  Sweet-scented.  1579  [see  Scented  1].  1618  Gainsford 
P.  Warbeck  105  Well-sented  hounds.  1726  J.  Laurence 
Agric,  263  Its  beautiful  well-sented  Flowers.  Well- 
schemed,  ///.  a.  X7a8  Frowde  in  Theobalds  Double 
Falsehood  ^roX.,  Most  modern  Authors.  .The  weU-schem'd 
Plan  keep  strict  before  their  Eyes.  1900  H.  Balfour  in 
Museums  Jrnl.  IX.  14  A  well-schemed  plan  of  campaign. 

Well-seasoned, ///.  a. 

1.  Said  of  meat  or  drink  (see  Season  v.  i). 

1684  Earl  Roscom.  Ess.  Transl.  Verse  348  Well-season'd 
Bowls  the  Gossyps  Spirits  raise.     1694  Locke  Hum.  Und. 

II.  xxi.  §  60  The  eating  of  a  well  season'd  dish  suited  to  a 
Man's  palfate.  1851  D.  Jerbold  St.  Giles  xxxii.  330  He 
took  the  same  pleasure  in  falsehood  that  an  epicure  receives 
from  a  well-seasoned  dish. 

2.  Well  matured  and  fit  for  use.  Chiefly  of 
timber:  Thoroughly  dried  and  hardened.   Alsoyij?". 

1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus,  i.  Djb,  These  be  well  sea- 
soned reasons,  and  substantial!  asseuerattons  in  deed.  1683 
MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc.^  Printing  ii.  27  Letter- Boards., 
ought  to  be  made  of  clean  and  well-season'd  Stuff.  lyaS 
Pope  Odyss.  xiv.  26  To  form  .<itrong  buskins  of  well-season'd 
byde.  1838  Dickens  C.  Twist  iv,  Well-seasoned  timber  is 
an  expensive  article. 

3.  Of  persons  or  animals  :  Fortified  by  training 
or  experience.  Also,  inured  to.   (Cf.  Sea.soned  3  c.) 

1756  C.  S.mart  tr.  Horace^  Sat,  11.  v.  55  A  well-seasoned 
lawyer.  1834  James  J.  Marston  Hall  x,  Our  horses  were 
strong  and  well-seasoned  to  hard  work.  1849  ~~  Woodman 
iv,  My  well-seasoned  staves  would  have  drank  the  whole 
beer  in  the  town  without  rolling.  1855  Motley  Dutch  Re^. 
V.  iv.  (1866)  741  Twenty  thousand  well-seasoned  and  dis- 
ciplined veterans. 

Well-seated, //»/.  <x.  Having  a  good  seat  or  site.  1579-80 
North  Plutarch^  Camillus  (1595)  150  Kighteene  fayre  great 
cities.. all  of  them  very  strong,  and  well  seated.  x6ai-i7ao 
[see  Seated  2].  1705  Manoeville  Grumbling  Hive  22  1  he 
once  gay,  Well  seated  Houshold  Gods.  Well-seelng, 
Ppl.  a.  Sharp-sighted.  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  cxlviii,  O  cun- 
nin?  loue,  with  teares  thou  keepst  me  blinde,  Least  eyes 
well  seeing  thy  foule  faults  should  finde.  Well*8ee*ming, 
fPl.  a.  Presenting  a  §ood  or  specious  appearance.  1591 
Shaks.  Rom.  -V  Jul,  i.  1. 185  Mishapen  Chaos  of  welsee[m]- 
ing  formes.  1603  —  Meat,  for  M.  ill.  i.  232  This  well-seem* 
ing  Angelo. 

WellHseen, /►//.«. 

1 1.  Well  provided  or  furnished.    Const,  of.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  loii  O  selenes  es  it  [Paradise]  wel  sene. 
c  1450  [see  Seen  x  c]. 

2.  Skilled,  versed,  proficient  in  (some  subject  or 
affair).     Now  arch. 

15*8  [see  Seek  2J.  c  1545  J.  Hevwood  Four  P.  (W.  Cop- 
land) 6  j,  Syr,  ye  seme  wel  sene  in  womens  causes.  xs6a 
Turner  Herbaiw.  80  Matthiolus  a  man  otherwyse  well  sene 
in  symplcs.  1639  Fuller  Holy  War  \\.  xiv.  63  He  was.  .ex- 
cellently well  seen  in  all  martiall  affairs,  a  1676  Hale  Prim. 
Orig.  Man.  13  A  man  well  seen  in  Natural  Causes  and 
Effects.  1681  W.  Robertson  Phraseol.  Gen.  1107  Well-seen 
in  a  business,  calUntissimus,    1759,  »886  {se».  Seen  2). 

t3.  Plainly  visible,  evident   Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  k'nt.'s  T.  66  Now  be  we  caj^tyues,  as  it  U 
we!  seene.  1535  Coveroale  Ps.  Ixvii[i).  24  It  is  well  sene  (o 
God)  how  thou  goest.  a  1586  Smszf  Arcadia  m.  (1922)  20 
Her  perfections  then  should  have  beene  as  well  seene  as 
Pamelas.  1715  Ramsay  Gent,  Shef>h.  i.  i.  Daftly  wad  ye 
hide  Your  well. seen  love  and  dorty  Jenny's  pride. 

Well'Selected,  f^l,  a.  1808  Scott  in  Lockhart  I.  i.  54 
There  is  generally,  \\\  a  well-selected  society  of  this  nature, 
talent  sufficient  to  meet  the  forwardest.  1848  Thackeray 
Vait,  Fair  Ixi,  My  cellar  of  well-selected  wine  in  Baker 
Street.  Well'selUng,  ppl.  a.  1606  Chapman  Gentl. 
Usher  lit.  i,  Some  words,  pickt  out  of  Proclamations,- .or 
well-selling  Pamphlets.  Well-served,///,  a.  [Cf.  F. 
bien  send.]  1747  Gentl,  Mag.  XVII.  344  A  numerous  and 
well  serv'd  artillery.  1849  Lever  Con  Cregan  xviji,  A  well- 
served  table.  1876  Coursing  Col.  36  A  party  of  upwards 
of  thirty  sat  down  to  a  capital  and  well-served  dinner. 
x88o  Rlskin  Bible  of  Amiens  \.  x  At  this  halting-place., 
there  is  a  welUserved  buffet.  i88a  Sir  G.  Wolselev  in  C. 
Royle  Egypt.  Camfinigns  (1886)  I.  319  In  full  view  of  the 
enemy,  and  under  the  fire  of  his  well-served  artillery. 

Well»set,///.  a. 

1.  Skilfully,  fittingly,  or  happily  placed,  fixed, 
settled,  arranged,  or  adjusted. 

c  1369  Chaucer  Dethe  Blannche  828  So  had  she  Sur- 
mountyd  hem  allof  beaute.  .Of  stature  and  of  well  set  glad- 
nesse.  c  1400  Manorv.  (iqi^)  vi.  25  The  town  &  the  cytee 
weren  full  wel  sett  in  a  fair  contree.  1456  Sir  G.  Have 
Zflw /l>7//j  (S.T.S.)  228  For  that  requerts  obligacioun  and 
trew  consent,  with  wit  seker  and  wele  sett.  1475  Bk.  No* 
^/c-xjf  (Roxb.)  75  The  pcple  that  were  welle  set.  1513  Moke 
in  Grafton  CAnni,(i56S)U.  787  She  vertcously  denied  hym, 
but.. with  so  good  maner  &  words  so  well  set,  that  she 
rather  kindled  nis  desire  then  quenched  it.  xsss  Coveroale 
Isa.  iii.  24  For  welbet  bayre  there  shalbe  balmiesse.  c:i6ii 
Chapman  Iliad  xwiu  51  Like  a  well-set  plant  In  best  soiles. 
1635-56  Cowley  Davideis  i.  348  Above  the  well-set  Orbs 
»oli  Harmony.  01743  Savage  On  False  Historians  129 
Well-set  in  plan,  and  polish'd  into  style,  Fair  and  more  fair 
may  finish'd  fraud  beguile.  1776  (sec  Well-written].  1895 
Crockett  Men  of  Moss-hags  xxxviii.  The  air  of  well-set 
distinction  which  marks  the  man  of  ancient  family. 


b.  with  Oft, 

1639  T,  DE  Grev  Compl.  Horsem.  l.  iv.  (1656)  41  The 
Trunchion  small,  long,  well  set  on.  1854  Surtees  Handley 
Cr.  i,  A  light,  well-set-on  head. 

f  c.  Of  a  blow  :  Well  planted  or  delivered.  Obs. 

ai586  Sidney  Arcadia  in.  viii,  (rQis)  391  While  Ismenus 
doubled  two  or  three  more  valiant,  then  well  set  blowes. 

2.  Of  a  person,  animal,  the  limbs :  Strongly 
built,  firmly  knit. 

13. .  Guy  Wanv.  6015  He  was  michel  &  wele  y-sett.  1530 
Palsgr.  715/2  The  felowe  is  well  sette,  or  well  pyght. 
a  1548  Hall  Ckron.,  Ediv.  /F,  250  This  kyng  Edward  was 
..brode  brested  and  well  set.  1579  'L\u\  Enphues  CArb.) 
115  If  shee  be  well  sette,  then  call  hir  a  Bosse.  1607  Top- 
SKLL  Four-f.  Beasts  74  [Cows]  Wel  set  and  compacted  legs. 
Ibid.  666  A  thicke,  round,  and  well  set  Hogge.  1666  W. 
Ijoghurst  Loimographia  (1894)  25  Strong  well  sett  men 
dyed  commonly  in  two  dayes.  17*7  A.  Hamilton  NewAcc. 
E.  Ind.  II.  liii.  273  The  Tartar  was  a  lusty  Man,  and  the 
Sailor  .short,  but  well  set.  1774  Pennsylv.  Gaz.  ai  Dec.  4/2 
Run  a  way,.. a  clever  smart  looking  boy,  well  set.  iWs 
D.  C,  Murray  Hearts  i,  His  figure  was  well  set. 
b.  Now  usually  wtf// j^/-«/.  (Cf.  Set///,  a.  10.) 

J867  [see  Sv.TPPl.  a.  10].  1869  Blackmore  Lorna  D,  xxvii. 
Very  pretty  damsels,  and  well  set  up.  1890  *  R.  Boldrewood 
Col.  Re'^ormerxxiif  The  men's . .  muscular,well  set-up  figures. 

t3.   Well-disposed.  Sc.   Obs. 

163a  LiTHGOw  Trav.  To  Rdr.,  Referring  the  well  set 
Reader  to  the  History  it  selfe.  a  1670  Spalding  Troub. 
Chas.  /(Bannatyne  Club)  1.  5  The  marquess  of  Huntly, 
and  some  weiU  sett  freinds  settled  this  feid. 

t  4.  Of  wine  :  Matured  by  keeping. 

1720  Ramsay  Edinb.*s  Salut.  Ld.  Carnarvon  iv,  The  wale 
of  well  set  ruby  juice . .  I  can  afford. 

6.  Cricket.  Said  of  a  batsman  wlio  is  playing  the 
bowling  with  ease  and  seems  unlikely  to  get  out, 

1880  J.  Lillywhite's  Cricketers'  Annual  62  There  were 
only  49  runs  left  to  get  with  six  wickets  to  fall,  one  batsman 
thoroughly  well  set,  and  the  ground  by  no  means  favour- 
able for  the  bowlers.  1903  Jei*hson  in  Hutchinson  Cricket 
1 1 2  A  bowler  that . .  might  bowl  a  man  at  any  period  of  his 
innings,  however  well  set  be  might  be. 

Well-se'ttled^  ppl.  a.  x6oo  Fairfax  Tasso  n.  xxxi,  She 
could  not  alter  Ins  well  setled  thought.  16x5  K.  Long  tr. 
Barclay^ s  A  rgeniswxxv.  382  He  delivered  this  severe  speech 
withso  mildand  well-settled  acountenance.  1691  Mavdman 
liav,Spec.JTj  Inall  well-seiledOovernments.  I7iiShaftesb. 
Charac.  III.  4  In  which  the  most  confus  d  Head,  if  fraught 
with  a  little  Invention,  ..might  exert  it-self  to  as  much  ad- 
vantage, as  the  most  orderly  and  well-settled  Judgment. 
Well-shading,  fpl,  a.  a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  i.  x.  P  7 
The  grasse  (which  plentifully  grewe,  brought  vp  vnder  the 
care  of  those  wel  shading  trees).  1616  W.  Browne  Brit. 
Past.  II.  iii.  64  Here  the  fine  setting  of  well  shading  trees. 

t  Well-shape.  Obs.  In  4-5 -8chap(p.  [irreg. 
f,  ^VELL  adv.  -t-  Shape  sb.,  perh.  after  well-shape 
pa-  pple.  (see  below).]  Shapeliness,  beauty  of  figure. 

c  1380  WvcLiF  Wks.  (1880)  4  Proude  of  worldly  goodes,  of 
beaute,  of  welscbapj  of  strengl>e  of  body,  c  144a  Jacob's 
iy£ll6g  Prowde  of  pin  herytage,  &  of  )>!  bewte,  &of  i'i  wel- 
schapp. 

'WellC-)sliaped,  ///.  a.  Having  a  good  shape, 
form,  or  figure. 

1340-70  Alisaunder  186  Schuft  shulders  aright,  well 
ischapcd  armes.  f  153*  Du  Wes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  917 
The  man  is  well  shaped.  cx6xi  Chapman  Iliad  x.  372 
Steeds  More  white  then  snow,  huge,  and  well  shap't.  1654 
LiGON  Barbados  72  This  tree. .is  well  shap'd,  her  body 
straight,  her  branches  well  proportion 'd.  J71X  Steele 
Sped.  No.  53  p  8  A  delicate  well-shaped  Arm  held  a  Fan 
over  her  Face.  1735  Bra^iley's  Family  Diet.  s.  v.  Pears, 
A  very  large  wellshaped  Pear.  1831  James  Phil.  Augustus 
xxxix.  A.. small,  well-shaped  mouth.  1889  J.  B.  Bury 
Later  Rom.  Ettlp,  1.  173  He  was  of  middle  height,. .well 
shaped,  so  that  his  body  was  neither  too  weak  nor  too 
weighty. 

Well(-)sliapeii,///.  <i.  '^o^  arch.  Also  4-5 
shape  (schape,  i-sbape).   =  prec. 

a.  f  1374CHAUCER  Troylusnx.  ^x\  Be  she neuere so  faire or 
wel  I-shape  \v.r.  wel  schape).  14. .  in  Wr.-Wulck^r  584/14 
Formosus,  Welshape.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  ofAymon  ix. 
232  Reynawde  had  xvi.  fete  of  lengthe,  &  was  well  shape  of 
body  after  y*  gretnes. 

^.  a  1415  ir.Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula  etc.  6  Ctene  handes 
and  wele  shapen  naiiez.  C1500  Melusine  xxxiii.  235  His 
fayre  &  wel  shappen  body.  1580  Hlvkdevil  Order  Dieting 
Norses  ix.  4  b,  A  well  shapen  horse.  1687  Blome  Pres.  St. 
Amer.  41  Chusing  them  [sc.  Negroesjas  men  do  Horses  in  a 
Fair,  and  according  as  they  are  handsom,  lusty,  well  shapen, 
and  young.  1710  Shaftesb.  Adv.  AuthorCharac.  (1711)  I. 
164  'Tis  the  Unhappiness  of  those  Wits,,  .that.,  they  can 
bring  nothing  wellshapen  or  perfect  into  the  World.  1859 
Geo.  Eliot  Adam  Bede  vi,  A  good-looking  woman,,  .well- 
shapen, light-footed. 

WeU(-]8harpened,  ///.  a.  x68a  Drvoen  Mac  Flecknoe 
45  At  thy  well  sharpned  thumb  from  Shore  to  Shore  The 
Treble  squeaks  for  fear,  the  Bases  roar.  1706  Watts  Ilorae 
Lyr.  II.  (1727)  2<j6  So  whole  Forests  fall,. by  one  single 
Ax,  And  Steel  well-sharpncd.  1871  B.  Tavlor  Faust  II. 
III.  207  And  let  the  knife,  well-sharpened,  fail  not  finally. 
Well(-)8ha-ven,  ///.  a.  1548-3  Act  34  ^  35  Hen.  J'lII. 
c.  6  The  Shanke  [of  the  pin]  well  shaven,  the  pointe  well 
and  roundefyled.  184a  D.  \' ¥.\>TiE,vi  Poems  qoo  M'l.auchlan, 
the  priest,  wi'  his  weel-shaven  crown.  Well-sheltered, 
ppt.  a.  1796  ViK^^HM-h Planting l\.  14  The  white-flowering 
Almond.. in  well-sheltered  places.  1880  C.  R.  Makkham 
Perttv.  Ba*k  .^89  Lebong,  a  well-sheltered  spur  below  Dar- 
jiling.  Well-shod,  ///.  a.  1580  Blundevil  Dieting  of 
Horses  xix.  rs  First  then  see  that  he  be  well  shod,  that  is 
to  say,  with  shooes  that  be  neither  too  short  nor  loo  long. 
1647  N.  \i Kv^n  Simple  Cobler  %%  It  ill  becomes  Christians 
any  thing  welUshod  with  the  preparation  of  the  Gospel,  to 
meditate  flight  from  their  deare  Countrey.  178a  Cowper 
Gilpin  82  Finding  soon  a  smoother  road  Beneath  his  well- 
shod  feet.  tWeU-shooted,//Aa.  Obs.  [app.f.  shooted, 
irreg.  wk.  pa,  pple.  of  Shoot  v.]    Well  grown  or  developed. 


1633  T.  Adams  Comm.  q  Pet.  i.  14.  270  A  well  shooted  beard 
striving  for  length  with  the  cassocke,  makes  not  a  Priest. 
Well-showered,  ppl.  a.  1738-46  Thomson  Spring 
186  Thus  all  day  long  the  fiill-distended  clouds  Indulge 
their  genial  stores,  and  well-shower'd  earth  Is  deep  en- 
rich'd  with  vegetable  life.  Well-si-fted,  ///.  a.  {lit.  and 
fs^-)  '833  Farm  Rep.  120  in  Lib.  Usef.  Knowl.,  Husb. 
Ill,  A  coat  of  newly-slacked  and  well-sifted  lime,  looi 
Daily  Ckron.  9  Dec.  3/3  A  veritable  mine  of  well-sifted 
information.  t  Well-si'ghted,  ///.   a.  Obs.     Having 

good  sight  or  mental  discernment,  c  1529  Skelton  Why  nat 
to  Courte  ^-^i  Haue  ye  nat  harJe  this,  How  an  one  eyed 
man  is  Well  syglited  when  He  is  amonge  blynde  men  ?  1613 
Havward  Will.  /,  6  Hee  was,  .of  a  piercing  wit,  blind  in  no 
mans  cause,  and  well  sighted  in  his  owne.  1630LENNARD  tr. 
Charrofis  Wisd.  i.  Ux.  (1670)  199  What  good  is  it  to  a  blind 
man,  that  liis  parents  have  been  well-sighted?  1656  Earl 
iMoNM.  tr.  Boccalinis  Advts.  fr.  Parnass.  i.  lix.  (1674)  77 
Good  Officers,  .known  to  be  well-sighted  in  furbidding  faults. 

tWelli.-)sitting,  ///.  a.  Obs.  See  Sitting 
ppl.  a.  I,  2. 

Well(-)si'tuated,  ppl.  a.  1618  Gainsford  Glory  Eng. 
I.  XV.  129  A  well  scituated  Castle.  1828-32  Webster  s.v. 
Situated^  A  town  well  situated  for  trade  or  manufactures. 
Well-sized, ///.  a.  Of  a  good  size.  1615  Chapman  Odyss. 
viii.  589  A  well-siz'd  Caldron.  1642  Milton  Apol.  Sttiect. 
iii.  28  Instead  of  well  siz'd  periods,  he  greets  us  with  a 
quantity  of  thum-ring  posies.  1725  [see  Sized  ppl.  a.l  1  b]. 
1833  T.  Hook  Parson's  Dau.  11.  xv,  Only  half  a  well-sized 
loaf  remaining  on  the  table. 

Well(-)skilled,///.  a. 

^  '553  Udall  Royster  D.  v.  ii.  (Arb.)  80  By  your  leaue  I 
am  not  halfe  well  skilled  in  that  arte.  1594  Shaks.  Rich. 
Ill,  IV.  iv.  116  O  thou  well  skill'd  in  Curses,  stay  a-while, 
And  teach  me  how  to  curse  mine  enemies.  1615  Chapman 
Odyss.  x[.  472  This  then  must  stand,  If  while  I  Hue,  I  rule 
in  the  command  Of  this  well-skild-in-Nauigation  State.  1634 
Milton  Cow/Hj  620  A  certain  Shepherd  Lad.  .well  skill'd  In 
every  vertuous  plant  and  healing  herb.  1715  Pope  Iliad  iii. 
477  She  seem'd  an  ancient  maid,  well-skill'd  to  cull  The 
snowy  fleece.  x8o8  Scoit  Marmion  vi.  xx,  O  for  one  hour 
of  Wallace  wight.  Or  well-skill'd  Bruce,  to  rule  the  fight. 

absol.  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  1 5  Jan.  1/3  Whist  must  be  played 
by  the  unskilled  as  well  as  by  the  well-skilled. 

Well-smelling,  ppl.  a.  arch.  Fragrant,  c  1400  [see 
Smelling  ///.  a.  ij.  1534  Beknkrs  Golden  Bk.  M.  Aurel. 
xviii.  (1535)  31  He  wolde  washe  his  handes  with  very  well 
smellyng  waters.  1698  /'/://.  Trans.  XX.  362  There  were 
found  many  well-smelling  Trees.  1887  Morris  Odyss.  11.  339 
WelLsmelUng  oil.  Well-soled,  ///.  a.  1663  Butler 
Hud,  I.  ii.  426  Well-sol'd  Boots.  t  Well-sou'nding, 
vbl.  sb.  Obs.  Tunefulness.  \6fZ\y^\X)E'^  Def.  Ess.  Dram. 
P.  Ess.  (Ker)  I.  118  The  copiousness  and  well-sounding  of 
our  language. 

Well-sou iiding,///.  a. 

c^ '3*5f  '486  [see  Sounding  ppl.  a.^  i  b].  1513  Douglas 
Aineis  \'\\,  TVkX,  147  WeiU  soundand  wriblis.  1600  Fairfax 
Tasso  y.\yi.  Iviii,  Trumpets,  clarions,  and  well  sounding  bras. 
ya9  T.  Cooke  Tales  eic.  204,  I  am  certain  that  the  passed 
Tenses  of  sit  and  see,  which  are  sat  and  saw,  will  not  be 
well  sounding  if  this  Rule  is  observed.  1781  [see  Sounding 
ppl.a.^  I  b].  1828  WHATELvAV/fi'.  III.  i.fs.iSgTo  be  able  to 
pour  forthwith  fluency  an  unlimited  quantity  of  well-sound- 
ing language.  186$  '  Annie  Thomas  '  On  Guard  III.  40 
The  phrase  was  a  nice,  magnanimous,  welUsounding  one. 

t  Well-spea'king,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  Eloquence ;  good  de- 
livery.  iS57Chek:e  in  Yioh^i  ^x.CastigUone's  Courtyer?A 
fin.,  The  roundnes  of  your  saienges  and  welspeakinges  of 
the  saam.  1561  Hoby  Ibid.  i.  lib,  I  am  sure  he  would 
muche  sooner  haue  desired  wel  doing  in  liimself  then  wel 
speaking  in  an  other.  i634_  W.  Tirwhyt  tr,  Balzac's  Lett. 
A  iv,  A  man  no  less  versed  in  the  art  of  well-speaking  then 
himself.  1694  Locke  Hum.  Und,  iii.  vii.  |  2  marg.,  In  tliem 
[sc.  the  connecting  particles]  consists  the  art  of  well  speak- 


ing,       t  Well-Spea-king,  ///.  a.  Obs.     Eloquent.     (See 

Weli-s      ' 
z'.  7,  Speeding///,  rt.  i. 


Speaking^/,  a.  i  b.) 


l-sped,  -speeding :  see  Speed 


Well-spent,  ppL  a. 

1.  Of  time,  life  :  Passed  profitably  anti  virtuously. 
1534  More  Dial.   Comfort  111.  xvii.  (1553)  Q.  viiib,  The 

well  spent  time.  i66«  G.  Wharton  Cal.  Carol.  Feb.  B  5  b, 
Who.  .laid  down  Their  well  spent  Lives  for  Charles's  Injur'd 
Crown.  17x1  Pope  Temp.  Fatne  330  The  constant  tenour 
of  whose  well-spent  days  No  less  deserv'd  a  just  return  of 
praise.  1780  Alirror  No.  90  An  old  man,  looking  back  on 
a  well-spent  life.  1848  Thackeray  I'an.  FairWx,  She  beats 
all  the  women  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  course  of  all  my  well, 
spent  life. 

2.  Kxpended  judiciously  or  to  advantage. 

1749  B.  Franklin  Poor  Richard iiBgo)  188  'T  is  a  well 
spent  penny  that  saves  a  groat. 

Well-spiced,  ppl.  a.  1644  Milton  A  recp,  (Arb.)  63  Some 
well  spic't  bruage.  1708  W.  King  Art  of  Cookery  (1709)  75 
Weil-spic'dHippocras.  18S9  A.Cunningham  \\\  Anniversary 
J37  Bowls  well  spiced  and  reeking. 

'W'ell(-)SpO*]cen,///.  a.     Also  5  -spoke. 

1.  Of  a  person:  Gifted  with  good  or  ready  speech; 
courteous  and  refined  in  speech. 

c  1440  A  iphabet  of  Tales  394  When  ^^is  chylde  was  waxen 
he  was  fayr  &  semely  &  wele-.spokcn.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
138/2  Eloquent,  or  welle  spoke  man  or  woman,  eloquens. 
x^"^  Paston  Lett.  III.  157  He  is  wel  spokyn  in  Inglyslie, 
metly  well  in  Frenshe.  155*  Latimer  Serm.  Christmas  Day 
(1584)  273  b,  Shee  did  not  as  our  welspoken  dames  do ;  Shee 
tooke  not  in  hand  to  preach.  1594  Shaks.  Ric/u  III,  i.  iii.  348 
For  Clarence  is  well  spoken,  and  perhappes  May  moue  your 
hearts  to  pltty,  if  you  marke  him.  1604  Bacon  Apol.  Earl 
Essex  yj,  I  told  her,  my  Lord  was  an  eloquent  and  well 
spoken  man.  X71S  Addison  Drutnmer  v.  end,  Mr.  Vellum, 
you  area  wellspoken  Man  :  Pray  do  you  thank  my  Master 
and  my  Lady.  x8i6  Jane  Austen  Persuasion  iii,  A  very 
well-spoken,  genteel,  shrewd  lady,  she  seemed  to  be.  1844 
I'-MERSON  Ess.,  Nom.  ^  Real.  F  3  Strong,  punctual,  practical, 
well-spoken  England-  1899  Daily  News  5  June  4/7  A 
pretty,  well-spoken  girl  of  18  years. 

transf.  S594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  i.  i.  29  Since  I  cannot 
proue  a  Louer,  To  entertaine  these  faire  well  spoken  dayes. 
1599  B.  JoNSON  Ev,  Man  out  of  Hum,  Induct,  i,  I  vrg'd  it 


WELIi-SPREAD. 

,  .the  rather  To  giue  these  ignorant  wel-spoken  daies  Some 
last  of  their  abuse  of  this  word  Humor. 

2.  Of  words :  Spoken  well  or  with  propriety. 

a  1599  Greene  &  Lodge  Looking  CI.  (1598)  E  1  b,  Well 
spoken  fellow  in  thine  o»*ne  behalfe.  x6o*  Shaks.  Hatn.  n. 
u.  488  Fore  God,  my  Lord,  well  spoken,  with  good  accent,  and 
good  discretion.    1605  —  Lear  it.  iv.  939  Is  this  well  spoken  ? 

3.  Willi  ofx  Favourably  mentioned. 

1538  Elyot  Diet,  Add.,  Beue  audire^  to  be  well  spoken 
of.  1778  Johnson  in  Bjs7vei/(.xgo4)  II.  2521  I  I»ave  heard 
Henrv's  UUii>ry  of  Britain  well  spoken  of. 
Hence  Well- spoken- of- ness.  nomc-ivd, 
187a  W.  H.  Giu-KSPIE  Argum,  Being  *  Atirib.  Gal  v.  ii. 
(ed.  6)  179  The  word  BUssedn^ss .  .m^y  stand  for  consum- 
male  IVell-thntght-o/'russ^  or  WeU-spokcnof-neis^ 

WeU-spread,  ppla,  .      ^  . 

L  Widely  extended ;  f  sp€c,  of  a  horse,  broad  in 
the  rear  {pbs^, 

1577  B.  GooGE  Hercsbiick's  Hush.  iii.  1 1 5  b,  I  f  he  be  brode 
hanched,  &  well  spred  behind,  and  goelh  wide,  his  pace 
wiibe  the  surer.  159*  Greene  Bimk  Book's  Messenger 
Wks.  (Grosart)  XL  18  Hee  was  a  faire  large  Gelding  well 
spread  and  forheaded.  letoHoLi^sDCamiien's Brii.{i6s7) 
305  An  ancient  and  well  spred  Family.  X639  T.  de  Grey 
Compl,  Horsem.  1.  iv.  (1656)  37  He  must  have.. large 
Thighcs,  round  well  spread  Buttocks.  1676  Wobiidge  Vjnc- 
turn  Brit.  51  Any  Fruit  on  a  low  well-spread  Tree,  is  better 
and  fairer  than  that  on  a  tall  Tree.  1685  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
ao6a'4  Lost  a  black  Coach  Marc..,  well  spread  behind. 
1708  Kov^-T.  Royal  Convert  n.  i.  18,  I  took  my  usual  Way, 
To  seek  the  Coolness  of  the  well-spread  Shade.  1748  An- 
son's Voy.  HI.  ii.  308  Woods  of  tall  and  well-spread  trees. 

2.  Of  a  surface  :  Plentifully  or  elegantly  covered 
with  articles  spread  over  it.  Of  a  table :  Laid  out 
for  a  good  meal. 

"777  Potter  ^sc/iylus,  Ckoepk.  356  The  well-spread  couch 
Inviting  soft  repose.  1784  Cowper  Task  in,  408  Proud  of 
his  well-spread  walls.  1815  Scott  Betrothed  \m,  A  well- 
spread  bleach ing-field  !  1837  Lockhart  Scott  IV.  v.  166 
The  curious  neophytes  that  surrounded  the  well-spread 
board.  1854  Scrtees  Haiidley  Cr,  xxiv,  The  pawing  of  a 
hoTje.. caused  him  to  look  up  from  hi^  well-spread  table. 

We'll-spring.  [OE.  weispryng,  wyhpring-, 
see  Well  sb.^  and  Spring  sbX\ 

1.  The  source  or  head-spring  of  a  stream ;  a  foun- 
tain-head. 

ciooo  /Elfric  Horn.  I.  22  God..asende  ren  of  heofonum 
feowertij  daja  togscdere,  and  ^eopenode  l>jer  tojeanes  ealle 
wyllspringasT  ciioo  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  178/9  Latex^ 
welsprcng.  ciasaGen.^  Ex.  1243  An  angel.. Ta^te  her 
Sor  a  welle  spring.  £13055^  Keneltn^g^  in£.  ^./*.  (1862) 
55  A  wil  spring  vp  J>ere  stod  Of  J>e  stede  J>er  he  lai  on. 
£^1450  Merlin  xx.  338  A  Iitill  brooke  that  com  rennynge  of 
two  welle  spryngesof  a  mountayne.  1549^1  Sternhold  & 
H.  Ps.  xlil  1  Like  as  the  hart  doth  breath  and  bray  the  well- 
springs  to  obtaine.  1613-16  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  i.  i.  12 
When  of  that  streame  he  had  discouered  The  fount,  the 
weU-spring,  or  the  bubling  head,  He  there  would  sit.  1645- 
50  BoATE  Ireland's  Nat.  Hist.  vii.  (1652)  54  The  water  of 
these  Well-springs  is  for  the  most  part  cool,  clear,  and  pure. 
1796  Marshall  Rur.  Econ,  Midi.  II.  Gloss.,  Wall-spring. 
1805  R.  W,  Dickson  Pract.  Agrtc.  I.  a^o  Such  ditches., 
should  be  cut  at  the  feet  of  the  adjacent  rising  grounds,  .so 
as  to  intercept  the  wall-springs  and  land-floods.  1877  J.  D. 
Chambers  Div.  IVorship  233  The  Water.. drawn  recently 
from  a  well-spring. 

2.  ^g.  A  source  of  perennial  emanation  or  supply. 
c  897  jElfred  Gregory's  Past.  C.  Ixv.  467  Debs  waeterscipes 

wetsprynge  is  on  hefonrice.  c  looo  ^lfric  Horn.  I.  52  Seo 
so^  lufu  is  wylspring  and  ordfruma  eatra  godnyssa.  a  XZ40 
Ureisun  in  O.  E.  Horn,  I.  195  Al  englene  were.  .SiggeS  and 
singe5  iTet  tu  ert  Hues  welsprung.  1534  More  Coin/,  agst. 
Trib,  II.  Wks.  1208/1  Surely  y«  richemannes  substaunce, 
is  y*  welspring  of  the  poore  mannes  lining.  1577  tr.  Bul- 
linger's  Decades  i.  vi.  54  True  fayth  is  the  welspryng  and 
roote  of  all  vertues.  x6ii  Bible  Prov,  xvi.  22  Vnderstand- 
ing  is  a  well-spring  of  life  vnto  him  that  hath  it.  163a  Lith- 
cow  Trav.  n.  75  This  City  was  the  Mother  &  Well-spring 
of  all  libcrall  Arts  and  Sciences,  c  17x0  Prior  My  Birthday 
13  Well-spring  of  all  my  joy  and  woe,  Clotilda.^  i837_Dick- 
ens  Pickw.  ixxix,  It  was  because  they  bore  in  their  own 
hearts  an  inexhaustible  well-spring  of  affection  and  devotion. 
1876  Bancroft  Hist,  US.  II.  xxii,  21  War  for  liberty  be- 
came unexpectedly  a  well-spring  of  opulence. 

Well(-) squared, >^/.  a.  lit.  andyf^.  (like  Gr.  wTpd-ywros). 
a  1586  SiDNKY  Arcadia  iv.  (1922)  126  Thinking  it  want  of 
a  well  squared  judgement  to  leave  any  meane  unassayed  of 
saving  their  lives.  1613-16  W,  Browne  Brit.  Past.  i.  iv.  79 
A  large  well  squared  stone.  WeU-stacked,>^//.a.  1784 
Cowper  Task  iv.  444  The  well-stack'd  pile  of  riven  logs. 
Well-stained, />?>/.  a.  1748  Young  Nt.  i'h.  ix.  70  The  well- 
stain'd  canvas,  or  the  featured  stone.  Well-starred, 

ppl.  a.  Bom  under  a  lucky  star,  fortunate.  1867  M.  Ar- 
nold New  Poems  133  Him^  I  count  A//«,  well-starr  d.  189* 
W,  Watson  Poems  83  Friend,  in  whose  friendship  I  am  twice 
well-starred.  tWelI(-)8tayed,^/.«.  Obs.  Steady.sober. 
1550  Harington  tr.  Cicero's  Bk.  Friendship {r^bi)  33  A  wel 
stayed  mind.  Ibid.  48  In  full  growen  ages  and  well  stayed 
wyttes.  Well-steeled,///. rt.  Stoutly  armed  with  steel. 
1613  Wither  Abuses  11.  iv.  S6,  Let's  trim  our  rusty  Armes, 
and  scoure  Those  long  vn-vsed,  well-steeld  blades  of  our. 
1751  [see  Steeled  >//.  a.  ij,  1867  Morris  Jason  11.  701 
The  well  steeled  spears.  Well-steered, //A  a.     1749 

G.  West  Odes  Pindar^  iphigeni-i  in  Tauris  11.  (1753)  1. 169 
Swift  the  well-steer'd  Vessel  sails.  X809W0RDSW.  Epit,  Chia- 
hrerg  iv,  Fifty  years  Over  the  well-steered  galleyt  did  I  rule. 

Well(-)8tocked,  ppL  a.    [Stockkd  6.] 

1634  Milton  Comus  152,  1  shall  ere  long  Be  well  stock't 
with  as  fair  a  herd  as  graz'd  About  my  Mother  Circe.  1741 
Richardson  Pamela  (1824)  I.  235  In  this  happy  dwelling, 
and  ibis  well-stocked  farm.  179(5  Burns  Hey  for  a  Lass  4 
'O,  gie  me  the  lass  wi'  the  weel-stockit  farms.  183a  G. 
DowNES  Lett,  Cent.  Countries  I.  255  Several  hancfsome, 
well-stocked  shops.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xviii,  A  well- 
stocked  orchard.  1876  C.  Gibbon  Robin  Gray  v,  He  had  a 
well-stocked  steading. 

tWell-stO'mached,  ppl.a.  Obs.     1478  Paston   Lett. 
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III.  222,  I  wolde  be  gladde  tohave  a  weell  stomakyd  felawe 
that  wolde  for  my  sale  everye  daye  see  the  seyde  woodes. . 
and  to  knowe  iff  any  weer  fellyd  heer  afftre.  1530  Palscr, 
329/1  Well  stomaked,  bien  encouraigi.  Well-stopped, 
ppL  a.  i6a6  T.  H[awkins]  Caussins  Holy  Crt.  291  Keepe 
the  vessell  of  your  hart,  as  a  wellstopped  pot  1774  E.  Long 
yamnica  III.  775  The'fruit  when,  .dried  is  packed  in  well- 
stopped  bottles.  X836J.M.  G\:i.iM  J\  I  agendie^s  Formul.  (ed. 
a)  197  The  lozenges  should,  .be  kept  in  a  well-stopped  glass. 

Well(-)storecl,  ///.  ^.  Amply  stocked  or 
furnished. 

1591  Savile  Tacitus,  Hist.  11.  Ivi.  86  The  wellstoared 
groundes  {rt/ertos  agros],  x6i6  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  11. 
iii.  54  From  one  well-stor'd  garden  to  another.  1656  Cowley 
Pindar.  Odes,  Plagues  0/ F.gypt  xii.  The  well-stored  Egyp- 
,tian  year  Began  to  cloath  her  Fields  and  Trees  anew.  1667 
Milton/*.  Z.ix.  184  His  head,  .well  stor'd  with  suttle  wiles. 
a  1704  Locke  CVm/.  Undersi.  §  18  His  Head  was  so  well 
stor'd  a  Magazine.  1718  Pope  /Had  xv.  $20  The  well-stor'd 
Quiver  on  his  Shoulders  hung.  1806-7  J.  Bkresforc  ./I/z- 
series  Hum,  Li/e  (1826)  vii.  Ixx,  While  you  are  attentively 
listening  to  the  information  or  opinion  of  a  well-stored  man. 
1835  [see  Stored///,  a.  2]. 

t  Well-strained,  rt.  Obs.  [f.  Strain  j<5.i]  Coming  of  a 
good  stock  or  breed,  a  1710  Congrevf.  To  Eurl  Godolphin 
85  And  now  a  while  the  well-strain'd  coursers  breathe. 
Well-strained,  ppl,  a.  (f.  Strain  z/.J  1867  Morris  Jason 
xir.  264  And  ye  may  hear  across  the  well-strained  shrouds 
The  lonped-for  wind.  1883  *  Annie  Thomas'  Mod.  House- 
ti'i/e  53  Put  a  layer  of  well-strained  boiled  rice  into  the  dish. 

t  Well-strand,  norl/i,  and  Sc,  Obs.  [f.  Well 
.9(^.1 -H  Strand  sb.^  A  small  stream  flowing  from 
a  spring. 

A1400  Pistill  of  Susan  123  We  wol  wassche  us..bi  Y\% 
welle  strende.  C14S0  HHrour  Saluacioun  4618  Of  whilk 
like  welle  strondys  thi  blode  brast  out  freely.  x8oa  C.  Find- 
later  Agric, Peebles  lOnote,  The  designation  of  the  smallest 
rill  of  water  is  a  syke,or  a  well-strand,  if  from  a  spring-well. 
[x8o8  Ld.  E.  Hamilton  Mawkin  of  Floiv  ii.  21  The  Uttle 
well-strand  that  trickled  into  the  burn  at  our  feet.  ] 

+  Well-stream.  Obs.  [OE.  wylle-str^am'.  see 
Well  sb^-  and  Stream  sb^  A  stream  flowing  from 
a  spring, 

/xiooo  Phcemx  105  Swa  se  Eel>ela  fu^el-.uunaS  wylle- 
.streainas.  C1205  Lav.  2849  Kin^  Bladud  ba3en  iwrohte.. 
mid  ane  siaen-cunne.  .)>e  he  leide  in  ane  walle  stream. 
C1330  Arth.  <5-  Mcrl.  605S  pe  blod  of  kni^tes  dede  &  of 
destrers  &  of  stede  Ran  hem  after  al  day  so  ^erne.  So  water 
out  of  wel  streme.  c  1381  Chauckr  Pari,  F'oules  1B7  Colde 
welle  stremys.  .That  swemyn  ful  of  smale  fischis  lite.  X390 
Gower  Coiif.  III.  93  For  wher  the  huUes  ben  most  hyhe, 
Ther  mai  I'nen  welle  stremes  finde. 

Well-stricken,  •strooken,  -stracken  {in years  or  age') : 
see  Stricken  A.,  Strucken  A.  1526  Tinisale  Luke  1.  7 
Booth  were  wele  stricken  in  age.  1576  R.  Peterson  G. 
della  Casd's  Galateo  IX  The  same  gentleman,  .was  a  man 
well  strooken  in  yeares.  Well-strung,  ///.  a.  c  x6oo 
Drayton  Mis.  Matgaret  xciv,  Out  goe  the  Browne  Bills, 
with  the  well-strung  Bowes.  X7a5  Pope  Odyss.  xvin.  85 
Gods  I  how  his  nerves . .  Swell  o'er  his  well-strung  limbs.  1875 
Helps  Soc.  Press,  iii.  43  The  man  of  hard,  well-strung, 
healthy  nerves. 

Well-studied, />//.  a. 

1.  Produced  or  devised  by  careful  study. 
1644  Milton  Educ.  7  While.. the  whole  Symphony  with 
artfull  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the  well 
studied  cords  of  some  choise  composer.  1717  Pope  Episi. 
fervas  33  Here  thy  well-study'd  marbles  fix  our  eye._  1853 
KiNGSLEY//)'/a^/rt  xxii,  Orestes.,  waved  his  hand  for  silence, 
and  began  his  well-studied  oration.  x8ss  Palev  ^schylus 
Pref.  p.  xxiv,  The  well-studied  wisdom  of  iambic  verses. 

t2.  Of  a  person:  Well  read,  learned.  Also, 
versed  or  proficient  in  (a  subject).  Obs, 

XS96,  160a  [see  Studied  2].  X639  Fuller  Holy  War  11.  ii. 
45  An  excellent  book-man  in  reading  of  men,  and  otherwise 
well  studied.  1651  Fuller  etc.  Abel  Rediv.^  Bolton  587  He 
was  also  well  studyed  in  Metaphysicks,  Mathematicks,  and 
School-Divinity.  1707  Nokris  Treat.  Humility  i.  9  A 
well-studied  Divine.     x8io  [see  Studied  2]. 

Well-stuffed, >^/.  a.  1483  [see  Stuffed///,  a.  i].  x6ia 
Drayton  Poly'Olb.  vii.  75  This  sti-onglie  to  performe,  awell 
stuft  braine  would  need.  1824  W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  in. 
(1848)  227  The  carriage,  .moved  slowly  under  the  weight  of 
so  many  well-stuffed  trunks  and  well-stuffed  travellers. 
t  WeU-8UCCee*ding,  ppi.  a.  Obs.  Having  a  happy  issue. 
a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  11.  xxi.  §  a  She  vsing  so  straunge, 
and  yet  so  well-succeeding  a  temper,  that  she  made  her 
people  by  peace,  warlike.  Well-sung,///.  a.  X7X7  Pope 
Eloisa  to  Abelarii  365  The  well-sung  woes  will  sooth  my 
pensive  gho.st.  1785  Burns  To  IV.  Simpson  vj.  Till  echoes 
a'  resound  again  Her  weel-sung  praise.  1818  Byron  C/i. 
Har.  iv.  XXX,  Here  repair  Many  familiar  with  his  well-sung 
woes.  Well^sustarned, ///.  rt.  174a  Young  A7.  Th. 
IV.  41  Our  Comment  on  the  Comedy,  Pleasing  Reflections 
on  Parts  well-sustain'd.  Or  pnrposd  Emendations.  1790 
Burke  Fr,  Rev.  249  A  slow  but  well-sustained  progress. 
x84a  LovKR  Handy  Andy  Iii,  The  bugler,  lifting  his  instru- 
ment to  his  lips,  gave  one  long  well-sustained  blast.  Well- 
swelled,///.  a.  1786  Burns  To  a  Haggis  iv,  Til!  a'  their 
weel-swall'd  kytes  belyve  Are  bent  like  drums.  Well- 
swollen, ///.  a.  1728  Young  Love  Fame  W.  225  The  well- 
swoln  ties   an   equal  homage  claim.  WcU-tai'lored, 

ppl.  a.  1886  Pascoe  Loud.  To-day  iv.  (ed.  3)  60  For  aught 
one  can  see  in  Rotten  Row  on  a  Midsummer  morning,  all 
the  world  may  be  prosperous,  dignified,  well-tailored,  and 
well-groomed.  1899  T.  M.  Ellis  Three  CaV s- Eye  Rings  -^^t 
The.. well-tailored,  dapper  little  man.  Well-ta'ken, 

ppi.  a.  (In  various  senses:  seee-g.  Take  v.  3,  33b,  42.) 
1639  Davenport  Too  late  to  call  18  l"imes  oft  Wel-taken 
Lock,  1761  Foote  Liar  I.  Wks.  1799  I.  288  Some  compli- 
ments in  verse,,,  well-tim'd,  and,  what  was  better,  well- 
taken.  1788  Mrs.  Hughes  Henry  -5-  Isab.  I.  xii.  175  Mrs, 
Maitland's  dressing-room  was  ornamented  with  many  well- 
taken  copies  and  elegant  designs.  Well-tamed,///,  a. 
1805  WoRDSW.  Prelude  vi.  538  While  Winter  like  a  well- 
tamed  lion  walks.  Well-tanned,///,  a.  x^84 Cowper 
Task  I.  51  The  rest. .content  With  base  materials,  sat  on 
well-tann'd  hides. 


WEIili-TENDED. 

Well-ta*sted,  a.    Now  rare,    [See  Tasted  B.] 

1.  Having  a  gootl  taste  or  flavour. 

1635-56  Cowley  Davideis  i.  673  A  pure,  well-tasted, 
whoisome  Fountain,  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  Aug.  1645,  In 
this  place  are  excellent  oysters,  small  and  well  tasted  like 
our  Colchester.  X771  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  321  Carp. .will 
grow  within  two  Summers.. to  be  fleshy  and  well-tasted. 
X803  A.  Hunters  Georg.  Ess.  I.  429  Sweet  and  well-tasted 
butter  from  the  milk  of  cows  fed  upon  turnips.  1850  Gosse 
Rivers  of  Bible  (187S)  232  The  water  was  found  by  this 
traveller  to  be  well-tasted 

fg.  1641  Milton  Prel.  Episc.  A  2  b,  To  upnold  their  now 
well-tasted  Hierarchy  by  what  faire  pretext  soever  they 
could.  1746  Young  Nt.  Th.  ix.  2183  With  thee  bring.  Not 
hideous  visions,  as  of  late;  but  draughts  Delicious  of  well- 
tasted,  cordial,  rest ;  Man's  rich  restorative. 

2.  Of  a  person  :  Gifted  with  good  taste. 

1911  R.  Brooke  In  Metnoir  (1918)  p.  Ixvii,  So  many  intelli- 
gent and  well-tasted  people  didn't  seem  to  have  any  idea 
what  I  was  driving  at. 

Well-tauglit,///-  a, 

CX386  Chaucer  Prol.  127  At  mete,  wel  ytaught  was  she 
with  alle.  ^1470  Henry  Wallace  \.  294  He  was..Nocht 
large  of  tong,  weille  taucht  and  debonayr.  1560  Bible 
(Geneva)  Eccius.  xxxi.  19  How  litle  is  sufficient  for  a  man 
wel  taught?  1594  Kyd  Cornelias.  S2  0ur  warie  wel-taught 
troopes.  1605  B.  Jonson  Vcipone  iv.  v,  When  that  well- 
taught  dame  Had  her  Qu:  giuen  her,  to  crie  out  a  rape. 
164s  Waller  Toemsy  To  Flavia  ii,  The  graces  of  a  well 
taught  minde.  X7X1  Pope  Temp.  Fame  165  Wise  Aurelius, 
in  whose  well-taught  mind  With  boundless  pow'r  unbounded 
virtue  join'd.  1834  Poultry  Chron.  II.  155  Some  of  the 
German  birds  are  well-taught  musicians. 

absol.  a  iSyg  Gko.  Eliqt  Leaves  fr.  A'otc-bk.  Ess.  (1884) 
361  Ihe  well-taiij;ht,  an  increasing  number. 

Well-taxed, />/.  a.  1775  Burke  Sp.  Concil.  Amer.  SeL 
Wks.  1897  I.  226  If  you  tax  the  import  of  that  rebellious 
Colony,  what  do  you  tax  but.. the  goods  of  some  other 
obedient  and  already  well-taxed  Colony?  1856  Kane  Vlrc//c 
Ex/l.  II.  v.  59,  I  labored ..  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  a  well* 
taxed  mind,  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  my  comrades. 

Well-tempered,/'//,  a. 

1,  t  a.  Having  a  good  bodily  *  temperament'  or 

constitution.  Obs. 

1423  Yonge  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  220  Rede  coloure  tokenj-th 
complexcion  wel  temperit.  1625  K.  Long  tr.  Barclafs 
Argents  in.  xi.  189  His  wel-tempered  veynes.  f  x6s5  A. 
Sydney  in  igtk  Cent.  (1884)  Jan.  63  Like  a  strong  well- 
tempered  stomach,  a  1716  South  Serm.  (1842)  IV.  270  He 
sends  them  into  the  world  with  a  well-tempered  and  rightly- 
disposed  body. 

D.  Having  a  well-balanced  mental  temperament 
{obs,).     In  later  use,  good-tempered. 

a  X586  S\i3ti¥.-v  Arcadia  i,  iii.  (1912)  i^  (Arcadia  is  noted 
for]  the  well  tempered  minds  of  the  people.  1595  Spenser 
Avtoretti  lxxxiv,Modest  thoughts  breathd  from  wel  temprcd 
sprites.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Fisc.  Eclog.  vi.  xx,  Thy  wel- 
temper'd  soul.  1657  J.  Gauden  in  }.  Watts  Scribe  etc.,  To 
Rdr.  3  One  of  the  most  learned,  judicious,  grave,  and  well 
tempered  Divines  in  this  County  of  Essex.  1691  Mavdman 
Nav.  spec.  199  Therefore,  I  wish  him  to  furnish  himself  with 
a  well-tempered  Disposition,  To  be  as  Wise  as  a  Serpent,  and 
as  Harmless  as  a  Dove.  1710  Norris  Chr.  Prud.  viii.  347 
Christian  Wisdom . .  depends  not  so  much  upon  great  parts,  as 
a  willing  and  well-temper'd  Mind.  1773  Goldsm.  Stoops  to 
Conquer  u,  Yet  she  appears  to  me  a  pretty  well-tempered  girl. 
1853  Grote  Greece  11.  Ixxi.  IX.  193  A  discreet  and  well- 
tempered  officer.  1883  Harpers  Mag.  Mar.  538/2  Crowds 
were  walking  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway— merry  and  well- 
tempered. 

transf.  1790  G.  Walker  Serm.  II.  xxv.  216  Christianity  is 
a  mild,  pleasant,  and  well-tempered  religion. 

+  2.  Of  climate  or  season  :  Temperate.  Obs. 

XS98  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  ii.  111.  Colonies  65  Well- 
tempered  Sumater  Sub-equinoctiall.  x6ox  Mary  Magd. 
Lament,  vi.  (Grosart)  123  A  calme  and  bright  well-lempred 
day.  ^1628  F.  Grkvilli-:  Sidney  ii.  (1652)  30  Thatwell- 
tempered,  though  over-zealous,  and  superstitious  Region  of 
Italy. 

3.  a.  Of  steel  :  Brought  to  the  right  degree  of 
hardness  and  elasticity. 

IS97  C.  Middleton  Chinon  (1925)  18  His  well  tempered 
sword.  £:i662  in  Verney  Mem.  (1907)  II.  263  A  well-tempered 
Turkish  or  Persian  Scymeterre.  i697Dryden^««'^  xi.  734 
His  Back  and  Breast,  Well  temper'd  Steel  and  scaly  Brass 
invest.  X807  Svd.  Smith  Lett.  Catholics  i.  Wks.  1859  II. 
136/2  No  power  in  Europe,  but  yourselves,  has  ever  thought 
.  .of  asking  whether  a  bayonet  is  Catholic,  or  Presbyterian, 
or  Lutheran ;  but  whether  it  is  sharp  and  well-tempered. 
1815  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  <V  Art  11.  735  The  pallet- 
knife,  is  mostly  a  thin  well-tempered  blade  of  steel. 

fg.  1662  Gaupen  in  Hookers  Wks.  Ep.  to  King  A  3  b. 
Agreeable  to  right  Reason  and  true  Religion  (whicn  makes 
this  well-tempered  Peice  a  file  capable  to  break  the  teeth  of 
any  that  venture  to  bite  it).  1726-46  Thomson  iVinter(>-]6 
That  wit.. which  with  j\tiic  point  And  kind  well-tempered 
satire,  srnoothly  keen.  Steals  through  the  soul,  and  without 
pain  corrects. 

b.  Of  clay  or  mortar  :  Well  mixed  or  com- 
pounded. 

1746  Francis  tr.  Horace,  EplsL  11.  ii.  9  Like  Clay,  well- 
temper'd  with  informing  Skill,  He  may  be  moulded  to  what 
Shape  you  will.  1833  Wauldby  Farm  Rep.  120  in  Libr. 
Usef  Kno^^l.,  Husb.  1 1 1,  On  this  lime  a  bed  of  well-tempered 
clay  is  directly  laid.  x86o  Ruskin  l/nto  this  Last  ii.  {  28 
The  builder  who  lays  good  bricks  in  well-tempered  mortar. 

4.  A/us.  Tuned  in  equal  temperament. 

Only  in  renderings  of  G.  das  Tvohltemperirte  Rlavier,  the 
title  of  Bach's  double  set  of  48  Preludes  and  Fugues  in  all 
the  keys.     C(.  Tempered  i  e, 

1884  Clara  Bell  &  Fuller-Maitland  tr.  Spitta  Bach  H. 
6  note.  The  Well-tempered  Clavier.  1889  Grove's  Diet. 
M7ts.  IV.  4B2  The  well-tempered  Clavichord. 

Well-te'nded,///.  a.  1795-1814  Wordrw.  Excurs.  n. 
167  Many  a  sheltered  and  well-tended  plant.  1869  Tozer 
Highl.  Turkey  1.  97  The  sloping  hill-side.. is  covered  with 
well-tended  vineyards. 


WELL-THEWED. 
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WELL-TRUSSED. 


"Wellthe,  obs.  form  of  Wealth. 
tWell-thewed,///.  a.  Obs.    [SeeTHBWBD.] 

Having  a  good  character  or  disposition;  well-con- 
ducted, well-mannered,  virtuous. 

moo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  41  pe  wise  manne  and  Jjat  wel- 
bcaud  child  habbe."!!  bo5e  on  la;e.  c  ujo  Gen.  <V  Ex.  1914 
He  wulde  Sat  he  sulde  hem  ten  Sat  he  wel-5ewed  sulde 
ben.  1387  T-9.%s\s\  Hidden  V.  89  Tweye  5ongeIynges..wel 
\^^^KA\_moribus  cotnpositos\.  1390  Gower  Cow/C  I.  51  It 
sit  a  prest  to  be  wel  thewed,  And  schame  it  is  if  he  be  lewed. 
1430-40  LvDG.  Bochas  iv.  112?  This  Calistenes,  in  youthe 
riht  weel  thewed.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  ^I'^l'i  Wele  thewyd, 
vtorigeratus.  a  isag  Skelton  Agst.  Garncsche  iv.  147 
Malapert,  medylUr,  noth>-ng  well  thewde.  1642-7  H.AIoRE 
Song  of  Soul  II.  i.  I.  xxiii,  Well  thewed  minds  the  mind  do 
alwayes  seiten  free. 

b.  trans/,   of  speech,  etc. 

C  15M  Skeltos  ll^ky  nat  to  Court  1  328  Thy  tonge  is  nat 
wel  thewde.  1579  Spesse;*  Sheph.  CaL  Feb.  96  To  nought 
more., my  mind  is  bent, Then  toheare  nouellsof  hisdeuise; 
They  bene  so  well  thewed  [E.  K.  Glosse,  that  is  Bene 
moratae,  full  of  morall  wisenesse].  \<,^Zepheria  i.  2  Many 
their  well  thewd  rimes  doe  fayre  attemper  Vnto  their  amours. 
i6s4  Bp.  Mountagu  Immed.  Addr.  35  The  Prayers  of  the 
Church,  in  our  Common  Liturgies,.. are  very  well  thewed 
and  composed  for  the  nonce,  to  nt  the  dispositions  and  affec- 
tion:^ of  men. 

t  Well'thi'nking,  ///.  a.  Judging  rightly  and  fairly. 
1593  '  Silence  augmenteth  ?rie/*  13  in  R.  S.  Phoenix  Nest 
II  He  was.. to  ech  well  thinking  minde,  A  spotlesse  friend, 
a  match  I  es  man. 

Well-thoaght,  ///.  a.  In  comb,  with  a  prep. 
or  adv.,  as  of^  on,  upon,  out, 

1570  GooGF.  Lopez  de  Mendoza^s  Prov.  Ep.  Ded.,  This 
gentleman  . .  dcserueth  of  all  men  to  be  welthought  of. 
01586  Sidney  ^rtiw//rt  v.  (1922)  173  Philanax..beganne  a 
well  thought  on  discourse.  i6ii  Cotcr.,  Bienvoulu^  well 
beloued,  well  thought  of.  1648-58  Hexham  11,  IVd-hdacht, 
Well-advised,  or  Well-thought  upon.  1865  tr.  ErckmanU' 
Chatrian's  ii'aterloo  n.  10,  I  had  rather  remain  poor  and 
hardworking,  than  become  rich  and  well-thought-of  in  thi:* 
manner.  X901  E.  Phillpotts  Striking  Hours  250  You'm 
gwaine  to  blacken  your  awne  name,  an'  that  of  a  well- 
thought-on  fam'iy.  190*  J. Chamberlain  mScotsmam'^^zxi. 
7/7  Well-thought-out  plans. 

Hence  Well-thousrht-of-ness. 

iSjB  (see  Well-spoken  3]. 

Well-thri-ven,  ppl.  a.  c  1375  Cursor  M,  14806  (Fairf.) 
J>ts  man  is  wele  J>riuen  \Cott.  fast  es  he  throd  and  thriucn]. 
1748  RiCH^DSON  Clarissa  U7tZ)  II.7Then  1  have  a  quarrel 
against  hifface,  though  in  his  person,  for  a  well-thriven  man, 
tolerably  genteel.  1791  Cowper  Iliad  xvin.  698  A  well- 
thriven  OX.  Well>Ulumbed,  ppl,  a.  Bearing  marks  of 
frequent  handling.  i8a6  .Miss  Mitford  Village  III.  271 
She  used  to  hear  me  read  French  out  of  a  well-thumbed  copy 
of  Telemaque.  1840  Dickens  Old  €■  Shop  xxvii,  A  couple 
of  well-thumbed  tambourines.  1884  E.  Yates  Recoil,  I.  254 
A  large  collection  of  greasy  well-thumbed  Miscellany 
volufiies. 

Well-timbered,///,  a. 

1.  Strongly  built  or  constructed  of  wood. 

XS96  Spenser  F.Q.  v.  xi.  29  As  when  the  Mast  of  some 
well  timbred  hulke  Is  with  the  blast  of  some  outragious 
storme  Blowne  downe.  xSsa  Dlbourg  Violin  (ed.  4)  344 
Instruments.. should  be  sufficiently  well-timbered  %  their 
durabjlity  is  much  afTccted  when  they  are  finished  off  too 
weak  in  wood. 

2.  Having  a  good  structnre  or  constitution  ;  well- 
framed,  well-built.   Chiefly  of  persons  and  animals. 

1599  B.  Tonson  Ev.  Man  out  0/  Hum.  Ind.  iii,  A  well- 
timberde  fellow,  hee  woulde  ha'  made  a  good  columne  and  he 
had  been  thought  on  when  the  house  was  a  building.  1639 
T.  DE  Grey  Compl.  Horsem.  \.  iv.  (1656)  40  A  well  timbred 
Horse.  1668  R.  L'Estrange  Vis.  Quev.  (1708)  360  The 
Devil  of  Subornation  came  next,  which  was  a  good-com- 
plexion'd,  and  a  well-timl>er'd  Devil.  1697  Collier  Ess. 
MoK  Suoj,  11-  76  Let  them  [sf.  the  'animal  spirits']  be  as 
Sleek  and  well  'I'imber'd,  as  those  Atoms  Epicurus  made  his 
Soul  of.  X769  Stratford  Jubilee  11.  i,  I'm  as  well  timbered 
about  the  le^s  and  face,  as  one  can  meet.  1816  Scott  Old 
Mart,  iv,  Niel,  a  clean,  tight,  well- timbered,  long-winded 
fellow.  1861  Times  27  Sept.  5/5  Cart-horses,  young,  and 
well-timbered,  and  quick  walkers, . .  50  to  65  guineas. 

3.  Well-wooded. 

X701  Lond.  Cox.  No.  3724/4  Pig^ott's  Farm.,  within  a  Mile 
of  the  Thames,  being  well  Timbred,  having  a  new-built 
House  [etc.J.  1847  Disrakli  Tancred  i.  iv.  You  descend 
into  a  well-timbered  enclosure.  1904  A.  C.  Y^ks^'o.  Biogr, 
Philos.  i.  26  The  charming  well-timbered  parks  which  sur- 
round it. 

Well-timed,  ///.  a. 

1.  Occurring,  done,  or  made  at  a  good  or  fitting 
time  ;  timely,  opportune, 

1635-56  Cowley  Drnddeis  in.  839  But  Jonathan.  .With 
weir-tim'd  zeal,  and  with  an  artful  care,  Restor'd,  and 
better'd  soon  the  nice  affair.  1735  Pope  Ep.  Lady  225  But 
Wudom's  triumph  is  well-tim'd  Retreat.  X76is  Goldsm. 
Vicar  IV.  v,  This  well-timed  present  pleaded  more  power- 
fully in  his  favour,  than  anything  I  had  to  say  could  oDviate. 
1788  Gibbon  Decl.  <V  F,  xVu  IV.  504  Their  welltimed  .md 
rapid  charge  decided  the  conflict.  1855  Palev  Mschylus 
Pref.  p.  XIX,  By  a  well-timed  humihty  they  might  have 
escaped  the  curse  of  ancestral  guilt.  1874  R.  Tyrwhitt 
Sketch.  Club  149  A  slight  and  well-timed  frost  next  morning. 
190a  ^.  Bucham  IVatcherby  r-^rwAcj/rf  76  The  question  was 
well-timed. 

2.  Actuated  in  regular  time  or  at  the  right 
moment. 

1697  Tutchis  Search  Honesty  vi.  9  Two  gentle  Charons, 
Rowmg,  he  wpy'd,  With  Well-tym'd  Oars,  upon  the  Ebbing- 
lydc.  x-wj  E.  Smith  Phmdra  ff  Hipp.\\\.-z6%yi'v\  now  the 
wdl  iim  d  Oars  With  sounding  Stroaks  divide  the  sparkling 
Waves.  i8ia  Bvrom  Ch.  Har.  i.  Ixxvi,  With  well-timed 
croupe  the  nimble  coursers  veer. 

WelUtochered  Sc,  :  see  under  Tocher  v. 
Vol.  X. 


We'11-to-dO',  adj.  ph\     [See  Well  a.  3.] 

1.  Possessed  of  a  competency,  in  easy  circum- 
stances ;  thriving,  prosperous :  a.  as  predicate  (with 
or  without  hyphens). 

i8as  Brockett  iV.  C.  Words  230  Weel-te-dee,  well  to  do — 
living  comfortably.  xZ^oyiK^^'^Ki  Poor  Jack  iii.  Her  husband 
had  returned  well,  and  well  to  do.  a  1845  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.^ 
y^rrj'yarz'/i-V/^if,  A  reputable  grazier  of  Ivychurch,  worthy 
and  well-to-do.  i864TENNVSON3i'«../Ir(/^«3io,  I  am  rich  and 
well-to-do.  1874  SVMONDS  ^>&.  Italy  ^  Greece  (1898)  I.  vt. 
119  For  Corsicans  they  (the  Napoleon  family]  were  well- 
to-do. 

b.  in  fuller  form  weU  to  do  in  the  world, 

Cf.  well  in  the  worlds  Well  a.  3. 

1825  Mrs.  Cameron  Crooked  Paths  {Houlston  Tracts  I. 
.\xv.)  6  He  is  what  is  called  very  well  to  do  in  the  world. 
1834  Subtees  Handley  Cr.  xiii.  (1901)  I.  93  They  are  very 
respectable— that's -to  say.,  people  well-to-do  in  the  world. 
1861  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I.  48  The  Corporation  of  the 
Steelyard  were  too  well  to  do  in  the  world  to  be  other  than., 
thoroughly  Anglican.  1885  Laiv  Times  Rep.  Lll.  647/2 
Both  were  well  to  do  in  the  world. 
C.   altrib.   (with  hyphens). 

1839  Thackeray 5'/m<5^j'j  Cal.  Jan. ,  My  father  was .  .a  well- 
to-do  gentleman  of  Bungay.  1850  E.  FitzGerald  Lett. 
(1889)  I.  202  It  is  only  idle  and  Well-to-do  people  who  kill 
themselves.  1865  Trollope  Belton  Est.  xiii.  143  The  well- 
to-do  squirearchy  of  England.  189a  Gardiner  Student's 
Hist.  Eng.  489  Ihe  Colony  of  Virginia  grew  into  a  tobacco- 
planting,  well-to-do  community. 

d.  absol.  (as  pi,). 

x85i_D.  Jerrold  St.  Giles  xiy.  136  He  has  strayed  into  the 
paradise  of  the  well-to-do.  1891  Mrs.  Oliphant  Jerusalem 
IV,  ii.  441  The  well-to-do  of  every  village  gathered  con- 
spicuous on  the  road. 

e.  transf.  Indicative  of  easy  circumstances, 
prosperous-  looking. 

1863  Mrs.  GASKELL^^-Zt'/aV  L.  vi.  Still,  in  spite  of  disorder 
like  this,  there  was  a  well-to-do  aspect  about  the  ijlace. 
1883  D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  i,  A  comfortably  furnished 
apartment,  where  shaded  lamps  and  handsome  curtains  gave 
things  a  well-to-do  and  homelike  look. 

2.  Of  an  animal  or  plant :  Thrivinsf. 

187s  F.  I.  ScuDAMORE  Day  Dreams  16  The  cattle  in  tlie 
forestalls  were  sleek  and  well-to-do.  i88x  Leicestersh. 
Gloss.,  IVell-to  do, . .  thriving,  applied  to  trees,  cattle,  &C.,  as 
well  as  men.  1908  R.  Bacot  A.  Cnthbert  iiu  35  Fat  and 
well-to-do  rabbits. 

3.  Pleased  or  satisfied  with  oneself,  rare^^, 
1854  [see  Well  «.  2  c]. 

Hence  Well-to-do-iBm,  Well-to-do-ness,  pros- 
perity. 

1848  Clough  Poems  (1862)  Mem.  p.  xv,  Well  to-do-ism 
shakes  her  Egyptian  scourge,  to  the  tune  of '  ye  are  idle,  ye 
are  idle  *.  ^  1849  Lytton  Caxtons  11.  iit.  The  house  had  an 
air  of  solidity,  and  well-to-do-ness  about  it.  i88a  Mrs. 
Oliphant  Lit.  Hist.  Eng.  III.  134  Even  the  poverty  of 
wealth  is  better  than  the  well-to-do-ness  of  the  hilmble. 
1887  E.  Money  Dutch  Maiden  xxn,  '  It  [an  inheritance]  is 
notning  wonderful,'  he  added,  '  but  well-to-doism  for  a  fellow 
like  myself.'  X9SS  J-  Bone  London  Perambulator  127  AH 
the  nice  well-flavoured  old  things  [at  a  pastry-cook's  in  High 
Street]  that  suggested  Kensington  *  well-toKlo-ness'. 

Well-told,///,  a.  1713  Steele  Guardian  No.  42.  f  3 
Yet  the  very  same  Occurrences  shall  please  them  in  a  well- 
told  Story.  1884  J.  Hall  Chr.  Home  88  It  must  be  a  well- 
told  tale  that  holds  its  place  in  the  memory  for  thirty  or  forty 
years. 

Well  to  live,  adj.  pkr.  Now  rare ;  latterly 
Sc.  and  U.S.  [See  Well  a.  ^."l  Prosperous,  well 
to  do.     Also  well  to  live  in  the  world, 

1579-80  North  P/utarch,Aristidcs{i5g$)  349  And  further- 
more,_to  shewe  that  hee  was  well  to  Hue,  and  that  his  house 
was  rich  and  weahhie,  he  bringeth  foorlh  these  proofes, 
1596  Shaks.  Merch,  V,  11.  iL  55  His  Father.. is  an  honest 
exceeding  poore  man,  and  God  be  thanked  well  to  Hue. 
x6aa  Maube  tr.  Aleman*s  Guzman  d'Alf.  u.  95  Shee..was 
married  in  the  end  to  one  of  an  honest  condition,  and  well 
to  Hue.  1673  Ray  Joum,  Lozu  C.  249  1  he  Piemontese  are 
generally  well^  to  live.  X796  Hist.  Ned  Evans  I.  137  He 
was  well^  to  live,  and  was  said  to  have  plenty  of  money 
besides  his  stock.  1839  Anniversary  171  They  were. .well 
to  live  in  the  world,  extensive  dealers  in  corn  and  cattle. 
xZjji  Chni,\i.E.'m  Atlantic  Monthly  (1898)  Sept.  295/1  The 
Doctor  looks  very  well  and  sonsy ;  he  seems  in  good  health 
and  well  to  live. 

attrib,  1897  Boston  {^Xitss.^  Jml.  4  Jan,  lo/i  Unable  to 
collect  money  from  well-to-live  people  who  have  owed  it  to 
her  for  six  months. 

b.  Partly  intoxicated. 

1619  R.  Harris  Drunkard's  Cup  Ep.  Ded.  A  2  b,  One  is 
coloured,  another  is  foxt,  a  third  is  gone  to  the  dogs,  a  fourth 
is  well  to  live.  1815  Jamieson,  Weil  to  live.  2,  Tipsy, 
elevated  with  drink,  half  seas  over,  i860  Bartlett  Did, 
Atner.  [New  England.] 

Well-toned,  a.  Having  a  good  tone,  in 
various  senses  :  see  Toned, 

c  X460,  174^  [sM  Toned  1  a,  i  bj.  i^x  C.  Burney  Pres. 
St.  Mus.  Prance  *  Italy  (1773)  145  I'he  voice,  which  was 
a  woman's,  was  well  toned.  18*7  Earl  Mount-Edgcumbb 
Mus,  Remi>t.{&i.  2)  74  David.. was.. the  first  tenor  of  his 
time,  possessing  a  powerful  and  well-toned  voice.  1874 
H.  H.  CoLBCatiil.  hid.  Art  S.  Kens.  Mus,  213  Harmonious 
and  well-toned  colouring.  187^  H.  Spencer  Data  0/ Ethics 
X.  %  64,  176  The,  .consequent  discolouration,  caused  in  a  per- 
son of  lax  tissues  by  a  blow  which  leaves  in  well-toned  tissues 
no  trace. 

tWeIl-tongiied,a.  Obs.  Gifted  with  good  speech.  1538 
Elvot  Diet.,  Benedicus,  a  man  wel  tunged,  or  faire  spoken. 
x6oa  Narcissus  (1893)  463,  I  was  a  well  toung'd  nimphe. 
1603  J.  Davies  (Hcref.)  Microcosm.  (Grosart)  o^/i  Which 
wel-tongu'd  Mercury  shal  faire  relate.  t  Well-took, 
ppl.  a.  Obs.  (See  Take  I*.  A.  53  and  B.  19  b.)  x6oa  Shaks. 
Ham.  II.  iL  83  Meane  time  we  thanke  you,  for  your  well- 
tooke  Labour. 


Well  to  pass ,  adj.  phr.    Now  Sc,    [See  Well 

«.  3,]     a.  In  predicate  :  Well  off,  well  to  do.  Also 
well  lo  pass  in  the  world. 

16x0  T.  Scott  Philomythie  (1616)  A  7  His  Mothers  Hus- 
band., being  rich  and  well  to  passe.  £^1645  Howell  Lett. 
V.  XV.  (1650)  152  Their  Masters  are  both  of  them  very  wel  to 
pass,  and  of  good  repute,  170a  W.  J.  tr.  Bruyn's  Voy. 
Levant  ix.  29  Those  who  are  well  enough  to  pass  in  the 
World.  1784  R.  Back  Barham  Downs  II.  100,  I.. am 
mistress  of  this  inn,  and  thank  God  well  to  pass.  1815 
Scott  Guy  M,  xxxvii.  Our  poor  friend  has  died  well  to  pass 
in  the  world.  1901  G.  Douglas  House  with  Green  Shutters 
II  They  were  an  able  lot,  and,. most  of  them  were  well 
enough  to  pass.  Ibid.  266  Johnny  Coe,  idle  and  well-to-pass. 
b.  attrib.  (with  hyphens). 

1908  Lo.  E.  Hamilton  Mawkin  of  Flow  xvii,  228  With  a 
neatness  that  any  well-to-pass  housewife  might  have  envied, 
were  ranged  sack  upon  sack  of  oatmeal,  barley  and  peas. 
O.  absol,  (as  pi.). 

190a  Barrie  Little  White  BirdxVi.  124  They  were  children 
of  the  well-to-pass, 

d.  Well  provided,  well  of(/or  (something). 

1809  E.  S.  Barrett  Setting'  Sun  I.  65  Charles  XH.  of 
Sweden  (although  himself  a  king,  and  not  very  well  to  pass 
for  sense  even  among  them). 

Hence  f  Well-to-passer  nonce-wd.,  a  person  of 
good  estate. 

1654  Whitlock  Zootoi/iia  504  Horace  met  with  such 
Selfe-applauding  well-to-passers,  triumphing  over  anothers 
inferiority  in  Estate. 

Well-tossed,//*/,  a.  a  1593  Marlowe  Ovid's  Eleg.  iir. 
ix.  [x.]  31  When  well-toss'd  \bcne  jactati\  mattocks  did  the 
ground  prepare.  tWell-traced,  a.  Obs.  ?  Having  a 
good  foot-print.  ^  1400  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182) 
xxii,  per  beth  some  hyndes  wele  traced,  \>e  whiche  haueth 
J>e  soole  of  Jje  foote  as  a  staggard.  Well-tra'ded,  a. 
Having  a  good  trade.  1585,  x6io  [see  Traded  3].  1687 
Miege  Gt,  Fr.  Diet.  11.  s.  v.  Well,  A  well-traded  Town,  une 
Villefort  marchande. 

Well(-)trained,///.  a. 

ci6xx  Chapman  Iliad  iv.  350  His  well-train'd  Athenian 
Iroopes,  1618  Gainsford  Glory  Eng.  11.  ii.  164  A  hundred 
well  trained  and  ordered  souldiers  will  beat  a  thousand  of 
them.^  1683  J.  Reid  Scots  Gard'uc-r  (1907)  103  Well-trained 
trees  in  a  nurserie.  X73sSoMERviLLEC/i^tjt?i.  297  Apilf  ring 
Race;  wcll-train*d  and  skill'd  In  all  the  Mysteries  of  Iheft. 
X847  Disraeli  Tancred  11.  xi,  The  well-trained  ear  of  this 
guardian  of  the  gate.  1868  Rusk  in  Pol,  Econ.Art  ii.  §  105 
A  well  trained  youth.  X894  Pop,  Sci.  Monthly  June  184 
Well-trained  dogs  transmit  these  qualities. 

"Well-tra'velled,  ppl.  a.  That  has  travelled 
far  ;  experienced  in  travel;  tiXsoJig, 

In  the  first  quot.  the  word  m.iy  be  =  well  travailed ;  the 
Fr.  probably  means  *  active ',  *  energetic  *.  Cf.  also  quot. 
C1420  s.v.  Travailed. 

1535  Berners  Froiss.  (iBiz)  II.  46)  Sir  Johne  Rosseau, 
who  was  a  well  trauelled  knight  and  well  knowen  [biea 
irauaillant  et  congneu  en  piusieurs  terres],  1555  Eden 
Decades  (.Arh.)  ?o8  Hystories..wryueii  by  wyttie  and  ex- 
pert men  well  trauayled  in  the  worlde.  1656  Cowley 
Pindar,  Odes,  To  Dr.  Scarborough  iv,  And  1"hy  well- 
traveird  knowledge  too  does  give  No  less  account  of  th' 
Empire  Sensitive.  1870  Dk.  of  Argyll  lona  i.  2,  I  have 
heard  well-travelled  men  declare  that  nothing  they  had  seen 
in  any  part  of  the  world  had  ever  produced  such  an  effect 
upon  them  [as  Fingal's  Cave]. 

t  Well-tricked,  ^pl,  a.  Obs.  Artfully  adorned.  1599 
Dravtom  Idea  Son.  iii,  Many  there  be  e.vcelling  in  this  kind, 
Whose  well  trick'd  rimes  with  all  inuention  swell. 

Well-tried,  ///.  a.  Often  tried  or  tested  with 
good  result ;  thoroughly  tried. 

£71449  Pecock  RcPr.  iii,  vi.  312  Neither  \>\  eny  sufficient 
euydence  of  HoU  Scripture  or  of  other  special  and  peculiar 
sure  wed  tried  reuelacioun,  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  11.  x,  40 
[They]  ransackt  Greece  well  tryde,  when  they  were  wroth. 
rtx63X  Donne  Eleg.  xiv.  60  The  bright  Signe  of  a  lov'd  and 
wel-try'd  June.  1670  Y.kc\\mi.u  Cont,  Clergy  yx  Physick,.is 
made  up  of  severe  reason,  and  well-tryed  experiments.  1725 
Pope  Odyss,  xvi.  263  Thy  well-try'd  wisdom,  and  thy  martial 
fame.  X784  Cowper  Task  i.  148  Love,  Confirm'd  by  long 
experience  of  thy  worth  And  well-tried  virtues.  x8i8  Scott 
Rob  Roy  xxxviii,  A  well-tried  friend  has  appointed  to  meet 
me  in  this  neighbourhood,  1856  Kane /^rcZ/cA-r//.  II.  1.20 
Our  sledge  then  is  made  of  well-tried  oak. 

Well-trimmed,///,  a.  (In  various  senses  of 
Trim  v.) 

1667  Dryden  &  Dk.  Newcastle  SirM.  Mar-all  in.  C1668) 
26  A  Woman's  in  a  sad  condition,  that  has  nothing  to  trust 
to,  but  a  Perriwig  above,  and  a  well-trim'd  shoe  below. 
X718  Gardiner  tr.  Rapin  Of  Gardens  11.  (ed.  3)  90  When 
with  a  low  and  well-trim'd  Head  They  \sc.  cypresses]  circling 
round  adorn  some  flow'ry  Mead,  x8a5  Scott  Talism.  xxiii. 
The  mass  of  hair  (now  limited  to  a  well-trimmed  beard). 
1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  ix,  A  well-trimmed  lamp.  x84a 
—  Amer,  Notes  v,  The  well-trimmed  lawns  and  green 
meadows  of  home  are  not  there.  1856  K.Mi^_Arctic  Expl. 
I.  XXX,  412  His  coil  of  walruS'hide,  a  well-trimnied  line  of 
many  fathoms'  length. 

Well-trod,  ///.  a.  poet.   =  next. 

163a  Milton  U Allegro  131  Then  to  the  well-trod  stage 
anon. 

Well-tro'dden,  ppl.  a.  Frequently  trodden  ; 
much  used  to  walk  on.     Also  7?^. 

x8a5  Waterton  Wand.  S.  Amer.  164  A  smooth  and  well- 
trodden  part  of  the  road.  x8a5  J.  Neal  Bro.  Jonathan  II. 
141  A  solid,  hot,  stone  pavement  is  not  so  agreeable,  .as  the 
cool,  fresh  turf,  or  the  well-trodden  path.  1881  Tylor 
Anthropol.  XV.  387  We  need  not  go  over  the  well-trodden 
ground  of  later  history. 

Well-trussed,  ppl  a. 

fl.  Of  the  human  or  animal  frame:  Well-knit ; 
firmly  and  compactly  built.     Also  with  together, 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  11.  xxii.  392  Men  of  my  stature, 
well-trust,  short  and  tough.  1639  T.  de  Grey  Compi, 
Horsem.  i.  iv.  (1656)  37   He  must  have. .a  well-trussed 


WELL-TRTJSTED. 

tocetber  Body.     1741  Com^.  Fauiily-Puce  11.  i.  304  The 
Tnmbltf  ..is  a  wen-tru.ss'd  Dog. 

2.  Securely  tied  in  a  bundle. 

ifaj  HsKBBKT  T€mpU,  Ck.-porck  xxiv,  Man  is  a  shop  of 
niles.  a  well  tniss'd  pack.  Whose  every  parcell  under- writes 
aUw. 

Well-tern-sted,/^/.  a.  a  1586  %\r>K-e.\  Arcadit  111.41922) 
95  Like  the  cl>xnt  that  committes  the  cause  of  all  his  worth 
to  a  well  trusted  ad\-ocate.  a  1667  Cowlev  Ess.  Veru  ^^ 
Pr  (1906)  412  (tr.  *  Brains  iiW)  How  is  he  pleas  d  th 
encreasing  Use  to  sec  Of  his  well  trusted  Labours  bend  the 
trte?  1896  Kane  Arctic  ExpL  U.  xxiii.  233  My  well- 
trusted  friend.  . 

Well- tuned,  ///-  a.    Melodious,  in  good  tune. 

»S3S  CovtKUAUE  Ps.  cU  5  Pra>-se  hitn  vpon  the  wttlltuned 
Q-m&li.  1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  11.  iii.  iS  The  Hounds,  Re- 
pK-ing  shrilly  to  the  well  tun'd  Homes.  1591-S  Spenser 
Coiin  Chut  41S  That  well  tuned  song  Which  late  he  sung 
vnto  a  scomfuli  lassc  1600  Shaks.  Sonn,  viii.  5  The  true 
concord  of  well  tuned  sounds.  1653  H.  More  Antui. 
Atheism  11.  viii.  (1712)  62  A  Pack  of  well-tuned  Hounds.  ! 
s66o  J.  Brookbank  {iitle)  The  Well-tuned  Organ.  1844 
Mks.  Browsing  Drama  of  Exile  121a  What  I  see  well- 
formed  or  hear  well-tuned. 

trans/.  1613-16  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  i.  ii.  41  Whose 
well-tun'd  cares,  chast-obiect-louing  eyne  Ne'er  heard  nor 
saw  the  workes  of  Aretine. 

Well-t-orned,  ///.  a.    [Turn  v,  4,  5.] 

1.  Skill'uUy  turned  or  rounded. 

[a  1700  EvELVN  Diary  22  July  1670,  The  arches  of  the 
cellars  beneath  are  well  turn'd  by  Mr.  Samuel  the  architect.] 
1715  Pope  Odyss.  xviil  77  His  nervous  thighs  By  just 
degrees  like  well.turn'd  columns  rise.  i8n  J.  Milner 
Eccles.  Archit.  Eitg.  Pref.  p.  xv,  The  well-turned  arches  of 
the  intercolumniations.  1813  Vancouver  Agric.  Devon  117 
The  slice,  gradually  ascending  along  this  well-turned  plate, 
operates  with  an  equal  friction  on  its  whole  surface. 

2.  Of  the  body  or  limbs  :  Symmetrically  shaped 
or  rounded. 

x6i6  B.  JossoN  Devil  an  Ass  11.  vi,  To  play  with  this 
smooth,  round,  And  well  torn'd  chin,  as  with  the  Billyard 
hall.  1687  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2281/4  A  large  well  turn'd 
Chesnut,.  .15  hands.  1693  Dryden  Ovid's  Met,  i.  670  Her 
well-turn'd  Neck  he  view'd.  1728  Ramsay  Bonny  Kate  iv, 
How  straight,  how  well-turn'd  and  genteel,  are  Her  limbs  1 
J835  W.  Irving  Tour  Prairies  1^  They  are  a  well-made  race, 
..with  well-turned  thighs  and  legs.  1886  J.  Corbett  Fall 
0/  Asgard)^  66  Her  well-turned  form,  so  girlish  and  dainty 
stili 

3.  Of  speech  :  Neatly  finished,  felicitously  ex- 
pressed. 

i6a3  B.  JoNsoN  in  Shaks.  Wks,  To  Mem.  Author  68  In 
his  well  torned,  and  true-filed  lines.  x668  Dryden  0/ Dram. 
Poesie  59  The  labour  which  is  requir'd  to  well  turn'd  and 
poHshM  Rhyme.  1714  Addison  Sped.  No.  556  r  3,  I  made 
a  Speech  consisting  of  about  half  a  Dozen  well-turned 
Periods.  1773  BoswEi.L  Tour  Hebrides  22  Oct.  {ij^^)^-^!  It 
contains  a  just  and  well-turned  compliment  to  my  illustrious 
friend.  1W8  Burgon  Tv>€lve  Good  Men  I.  41  Enshrining 
the  friend's  name  in  a  note,  commonly  with  the  addition  of 
.  .some  welt-turned  phrase. 

+  4.  Of  the  mind  :  Having  a  good  bent,  well  dis- 
posed.  Obs. 

1708  Sophia  Lee  Canierh.  T.,  Vouug  Lady^s  T.  II.  354 
Nothing  then  remains,  even  in  minds  well  turned,  but  a  sense 
of  mutual  duty. 

Well-tu'tored,  ppl.  a.    1648  J.  Quarles  Fons  Lachrym. 

41  Let  thy  well  tutor'd  grief  Know  rather  how  to  purchase 
a  relief,  Than  plagues  and  torments.  1784  Cowper  Tiroc, 
195  And  thus,  well-tutor'd  only  while  we  share  A  mother's 
lectures  and  a  nurse's  care.  _  1791  —  Iliad  x.'^nx.  744  They, 
with  well-tutor'd  step,  now,  nimbly  ran  The  circle.  Well- 
twi'sted,  >*?*/.  <T.  1 161X  Chapman  /Had  xkiu.  106  Well- 
twisted  cords.  1616  W,  Browne  Brit.  Past.  n.  iii.  81  Well- 
twisted  threds.     a  1687  Waller  Maids  Trag.  altered{,\t^ 

42  Like  a  well  twisted  Cable,  holding  fast  The  anchor'd 
Vessel  in  the  lowdest  Blast.  'Well-understoo'd,/;^/. <t. 
01700  Evelyn  Diary  25  Mar.  1644,  A  skreene.. accurately 
cutt  in  topiary  worke,  with  well  understood  Architecture, 
179a  Burke  Sp.  (1816)  IV.  55  \Vithout  the  guide  and  light 
of  sound  well- understood  principles.  1845  G.  Dodd  Brit. 
Manuf.  IV.  101  She  only  followed  a  well- understood  practice 
among  her  countrywomen.  1868  Gladstone  Juv.  Mundi 
iv.  113  Homer  may  seem,  then,  to  designate,  though  not  as 
by  absolute  and  well-understood  syndnyms,  but  rather  with 
a  certain  vagueness,  substantially  the  samepersons.  "Well- 
oreed,  ppl.  a.  c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  x.  378  Till  your  well 
vrg  d  and  rich  returne  proue  my  relation  sound.  1748  Thom- 
son Ca%t.  Indol.  I.  Ixvii,  Now  the  heart  he  shakes,  Andnow 
with  well-urg'd  sense  th'  enlighten'd  judgment  takes. 

Wellua,  var.  Vellocs  Sc,  Obs. 

Well(-)used,  ppl  a. 

tL  Well  practised  or  exercised.   Obs. 
ex47o  Henry  WcUlace  nu  379  For  thai  war  wicht,  and 
Weill  wsyt  in  wer. 
2.  a.  Rightly  or  effectively  used, 

1594  Selimus  XX.  H  2  b,  A  socielie  of  puddings,  did  you 
tnarke  that  well  vsed  met.iphor?  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  200 
(He]  only  us'd  For  prospect,  what  well  us'd  had  bin  the 
pledge  Of  immortalitie.  1865  Dickens  Mnt.  Fr.  111.  xvii. 
As  she  stands  above  him  with  her  hardened  manner,  and  her 
welt-tised  eyes. 

b.  Much  or  often  used. 

1738-46  Thomson  Spring  -^d  Where  the  well  usM  plough 
Lies  in  the  furrow.  1835  Wilus  PenciUings  I.  viiu  54  A 
little  further  on  was  a  baker's  shop,  with  a  well-used  oven. 
1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  liii,  That's  the  sexton's  spade,  and 
it's  a  well-used  one,  as  you  .see. 

WeU-va-ried,///.  a.  1608  Chapman  Byron^s  Trag,  i.  i, 
In  the  well  varyecl  seasons  of  the  ycare,  1764  Dodsley  Descr. 
Leascwes  in  Shenstone^s  Wks.  (1765)  II.  293  A  small  lawn 
of  well-varied  ground.  WeU-ve*ntl'.ated, /*?*/.  a.  1818 
KiTCHiNER  Cook's  Oracle  (ed.  2)  Pref.  p.  xliv,  A  well-venti- 
lated larder.  1887  Spons^  Househ.  Man.  39  A  well-ventilalcd 
drain. 

Well  vet,  obs,  Sc  fonu  of  Velvet. 
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t  WeU-vi*saged,///.rt.  Obs.  ci+ao  Prose  Life  Alex. 
74  Bi5onde  hat  riuere  \>a\  saw  wonder  faire  &  wele  vesaged 
women  cledd  in  foule  clethyng.  1470-85  M aloby  A  rthur  vii. 
i.  213  He  was..brode  in  the  sholders  &  wel  vysaged. 
t  Well-voiced,  a.  Obs.  Having  a  good  or  powerful  voice. 
1634S1RT.  Hkr  BERT  rrflT'.  86  A  well  voiced  boy.  .suigs  Eulo- 
gies to  Mahomet.  i8aa  Scott  r^igel  i,  The  aforesaid,  .able- 
bodied  and  well-voiced  apprentices.  t  Well-wai'ting, 
ppl.  a.  Obs.  Compliant  in  attendance.  1581  biuNEV  Apol. 
Poetrie  (Arb.)  38  Poetrie  euer  seiteth  vertucout  in  her 
best  cuUours,  making  Fortune  her  wel-wayting  hand-mayd. 
Well-waled,  ppi,  a.  Sc.  Well-chosen.  1718  Ra.msay 
Christ's  Kirk  Or.  in.  xx,  She  her  man  like  a  lammy  led 
Hame,  wi'  a  well-wail'd  wordy. 
Well-walled,  a.  Having  good  walls.  (Cf. 
Gr.  (vT€t)(fos.) 

c  1400  [see  Walled  1  b].  <;i6n  Chapman ///(j^/i.  130  The 
sacke  ofwell-wall'd  Troy.  t6i8  Gaissforg  G lory  Eng.  i. 
XV.  126  Valenciens..is  very  spacious,  well  walled,  and  full 
of  ancient  buildings.  1867  Morris  ^asoii  iii.  153  Admetus 
from  the  well-walled  Pherae  came. 

Well-wared, /?*/,«.  Sc.  [See  Ware  T/.^d.]  Well  spent 
or  bestowed.  1637 Rutherford /.^A  to Pttrisliioners ij  ]M}y, 
O  then  wel-warcd  pained  breast  and  sore  back.,  in  speaking 
early  and  late  to  you  1  1856  G.  Henderson  J'op.  Kkytn.s 
Beni'ick  14  Th^  best  fish  i' the  Tweed.  .Shall  be  thy  weel 
war'dmeed.  Well-warmed, />/,«.  1838  Sterling  in 
Carlyle  Life  11.  vii.  (1872)  143  We  slept,  .at  the  Village  of 
Simplon,  in  a  very  fair  and  well-warmed  inn.  1891  Kipling 
Light  that  failed  136  Men.,  who've  done  their  work  in  a 
well-warmed  studio  all  their  lives,  i<>o6  Daily  Chron.  5  May 
4/7  The  sturdy  beggars.. who  are  just  now  making  their 
annual  exodus  from  well-warmed  workhouses  to  a  Ufe  of  free- 
dom on  the  road. 

Well-wa*rr  anted,  ///.  a.  Authorized, 
guaranteed,  or  approved  by  good  warrant. 

1603  Shaks.  Meas.farM,  v.  i.254  You,  my  noble  and  well- 
wairanted  Cosen.  1644  Milton  Judgm.  B itcer  ^ost-scr., 
A  well- warranted  rule.  1648  Bp.  Hall  Sel.  Th.  Ixxxi.  239 
His  well-warranted  judgment.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan. 
Deronda  xxxvii,  He  was  rather  ashamed  that  Hans's  hopes 
caused  him  uneasiness  in  spite  of  his  well-warranted  convic- 
tion that  they  would  never  be  fulfilled. 

Well-washed,  ///.  a.  1727-46  Thomson  Suvtmcr  -^Za, 
Repeated  this,  till  deep  the  well-wash'd  fleece  Has  drunk 
the  flood.  1857  Miller  Elem.  Chem.^  Org.  377  If  a  dilute 
solution  of  glycerin  be  mixed  with  well-washed  yeast.  1900 
H.  Lawsos  On  Track  70  She  wanted  to  make  out  she  was 
nice,  and  wholesome,  and  well-washed,  and  particular, 

We*ll-wa=ter.  [Wkll  sbX  Cf.  \VFris.  wel' 
'ivetter\  Water  issuing,  or  drawn,  from  a  well  or 
spring. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  330  Seo'Se  l>onne  his  sceallan  on 
yrnendum  wylle  waitere.  c  1205  Lay.  19792  We  habbeoS  t>e 
ibroht . .  cseld  welle  water,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vi.  ( Tliomas) 
04  Vith  Jjat  i?at  servand  mad  hym  5are,..he  velvatter  for  to 
brynge.  ct^oPallad.  on  lliisb.  viii.  129  For  meth,. .  Asester 
of  vnscomed  hony  do  In  sestris  \]  of  welle  water  cleer. 
X585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay^s  Voy.  11.  xi.  45  They 
haue  none  other  water  to  drinke  then  well  water,  X630 
Bp.  Hall  Occas.  Medit.  li.  123  All  experience  teacheth  ys 
that  Well-waters  arising  from  deepe  springs,  are  hotcr  in 
Winter,  then  in  Summer.  1745  P.  Thom.-\s  Jtnl.  Anson's 
Voy.  164  Well-water  is  to  be  found  at  a  small  Depth  almost 
in  every  Part  of  the  Island,  i860  Family  Economist 
28  Apr.  271/1  Some  of  the  well  waters  of  London  contain 
eighty  grains  of  cbalk  in  a  gallon,  ign  Maky  Johnston 
Long  Koll  V.  49  Lifting  the  gourd  of  well  water  to  his  lips. 

Jig.  c iiyS  Lamb. //om.  1=19  pe  ter  l>et  Mon  wep3  for  laSe 
of  fisse  liue  is  inemned  welle  water,  for  he  welleS  of  ]?e  horie 
swa  do"^  water  of  welle. 

Well-wa-tered,  pj>l  a.  [Well  adv,  28,] 
Plentifully  supplied  or  moistened  with  water. 

CX450  Bk.  Curtasye  438  in  Babees  Bk.,  Litere..Wele 
watered,  I-wrythen,  be  craft  y-trode.  1611  Bible  Gen.  xiii. 
10  Lot.,  beheld  all  the  plaine  of  lordane,  that  it  was  well 
watered  euery  where.  1621  [see  Seated^/*/,  a.  2].  1784 
Cowper  Task  i.  323  The  Ouse,  dividing  the  well-water'd 
land.  1867  Morris  Jason  in.  170  A  plain  well-watered,  set 
with  trees.  1919  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  347  The  stirring  population . . 
of  well-wooded  and  well-watered  Asturias  and  Galicia. 

Well-wea*poned,  ///.  a;. 

c  1250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  2479  He.. bad  him  nimen  him  feres 
mide,  Wel  wopnede  men,  ^1425  Eng.  Conq.  Ireland  8 
Knyghtes  and  pe  skyers  well  I-horsed  and  well  y-wepened. 
c  X450  Robin  Hood  Sf  Monk  viii.  in  Child  Ballads  HI.  97/1 
Take  twelue  of  I^i  wyght  5emen,  Well  weppynd,  be  ]p\  side. 
1586  J.  Hooker  Hist.  Irel.  162/2  in  Holins/ied,A  thousand 
well  weaponed  and  appointed  men.  x6ss  Fuller  CA.  Hist. 
IV.  108  The  foresaid  Arch-Bishops,  .attended  with  a  numerous 
train  of  well- weaponed  .lervanis.  X670  Milton  Hist.  Brit. 
n.  61  Thick  upon  the  shoar  stood  several  gross  bands  of  men 
well  weapn'd. 

Well-wea'ring,  ppl.  a.  [Wear  &.'  15.]  a  1568  [see 
Wear  r/,'  15].  1803  Syd.  Smith  IVks.  (1859)  I.  29/1  Aman 
..composed  of  those  well- wearing  materials,  which  adapt  a 
personfor  situations  where  genius  and  refinement  would  only 
prove  a  source  of  misery  and  of  error.  1824  Miss  Mitford 
Village  I.  55  One  is  never  thoroughly  sociable  with  flowers 
till  they  are.  .provided  with  decent,  homely,  well-wearing 
English  names.  Wcll-wea'ving,  vbl.  sb.  a  1586  Sidney 
Arcadian,  xxv,  (1912)  310  The  same  disdainefull  scorne, 
which  Pallas  shewed  to  poore  Arachne,  that  durst  contende 
with  her  for  tlie  prize  of  well  weaving. 

Well-weiglied,  ppL  a. 

1.  Carefully  estimated ;  duly  pondered  or  con- 
sidered. 

xs8x  Sidney  Apol.  Poetrie  (.■\rb.)  70  Lluely  to  expresse 
diuers  passions,  by  the  low  and  lofty  sounde  of  the  well- 
weyed  silable.  a  1644  Quarles  Sol.  Recant,  vii.  34  The 
well-weigh'd  works  of  the  Almighties  hand.  X649  Milton 
Eikon.  xxviii.  236  A  deliberate  and  well-waighed  Covnant. 
x68»  Sir  T.  Browne  Chr.  Mor.  in.  xviiL(i7i6j  106. The  well 
weighed  thoughts  of  their  Hearts.  X697  Dryden  Mneis 
Bed.  (e)  4  A  welUweigh'd  Judicious  Poem.  (7x704  Locke 
Cond.  Undcrst.  §  26  Welhweighed  Reasons  are  to  determine 
the  Judgment.  1732  Pope  Ep.  Bathurst  229  To  Worth  or 
Want,  well-weigh'd,  be  Bounty  given.     X754  Miss  Boothby 
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in  Life  ytj/rMjtJw  (1805)  76  Not  without  deliberation  and  well- 
weighed  choice.  1829  SouTHEV  All  for  Love  iv.  ix,  Nor 
ever  might  light  motive  him  From  well-weigh'd  purpose 
bend.  1855  Macaulay  Hist,  Eng.  xiii.  HI.  278  The  well 
weighed  and  prudent  letter  of  William  was  read.  1883 
K.  B.  Smith  Ld.  Lav^rcnce  II.  556  In  ihis  document  he  had 
set  forth,  in  well-weighed  language,  alike  his  methods  and 
his  motives. 

1 2.  Of  persons  :  Displaying  deliberate  purpose 
and  balanced  jiidjjement.   Obs. 

X701  Collier  M.  Anton.  (1726)  135  He  was  a  person 
modest,  prudent,  and  well-weigh'd.  X709  Stbype  Ann, 
Rcf.  1.  xiii.  428  This  Bullinger  was  a  right  prudent,  peace- 
able, well-weighed,  and  learned  Man. 

Well-wei'ghlng,  vbl,  sb.  1657  Rawi.ev  Resusc,  Bacon 
Life  (c  2),  Wliich  may  be  imputed,  .to  the  well  weighing  of 
his  Sentence,  by  the  Skales,  of  Truth,  and  Reason.  1767 
Mansfield  in  Burrow  2\£p.  Cases  (1776J  IV.  2016  Barbuit's 
Case,  .was  solemnly  argued  before  and  determined  by  Lord 
Talbot,  on  considering  and  well-weighing,  .all  the  foreign 
Authorities.  Well- wet* ghiiig,  ///.  a.  Heavy.  i6ox 
Shaks.  Ail's  Well  iv.  iii.  203  Or  whether  he  thinkes  it  were 
not  possible  with  well-waighing  summes  of  gold  to  corrupt 
him  to  a  reuolt.  Well-whipped,  ///.  a.  1738  Pope 
Epil.  Sat,  Dial.  i.  70  All  the  well-whipt  Cream  of  Courtly 
Sense.  1840  Marryat  OUa  Podr.  (1849)  277  She  spins 
round  like  a  well-whipped  top.  Well-wigged, /^/.  a. 
X79a  Suuthey  Lett.  (1856)  I.  11  The  well-wigged  justices. 
1832  Gen.  P.Thompson  E.verc,  (1842)  II.  177  Our  well-wigged 
ancestors. 

f  Well-will,  V.  Obs.  rare,  trans.  To  wish  (one) 
well,  to  regard  with  favour. 

a  1618  Sylvester  Maidens  Blush  688  Weening  therefore 
these  Aiigures  all  fulfill'd  In  Joseph  now,  him  every  one 
well-will'd.  1639  Du  Vkuc.kr  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events 
217  He.. is  well  knowne  in  Court,  and  well  willed  by  great 
Ones. 
Well- willed,  ^.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  and  north.  [See 
AViLLEiJ  a.  2.]     Kindly  or  favourably  disposed. 

1398TUEVISA  Barth,  De  P.  R.  xvii.  clxxxv.  (1495)  727  Of 
good  men  and  well  wylled :  dronkenesse  makyth  euyll  men 
and  wycked.  £1412  Hoccleve />£  aV_^.  Princ.  2iS6Thogh 
Ibenat  wys,  Wel- willed  am  I.  1484  Rich.  III.  in  E.\]\sOrig. 
Lett,  Ser.  H.  1.  166  Oure  sayde  soverayn  Lord,  as  a  wele- 
willed,  diligent,  and  couraglous  Prince.  xS3oPalsgr.  329/1 
Weilwylled,  de  bonne  voulcntJ.  1598  D.  FEwriusoN  Sc.  Prov. 
(S.T.S.)  82  Nothing  is  difficile  to  a  well  willit  man.  1891 
Atkinson  Moorland  Par,  65  This  was  but  one  of  the 
many  exploits  of  a  like  nature  achieved  by  this  well-willed 
being.  x89f^  J.  Spence  Shetld,  Folk-lore  212  The  weel- 
willed  man  is  the  beggar's  bridder. 

b.  Const.  tOy  unto ;  also  to  (do  something)  or 
that  (something  be  done). 

1417  E.  E.  IVills  (1882)  38  Y  pray  hem  ^at  hey  be  well 
wyllet.  .to  here,  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  295  And  Jjuf  all 
he  war  not  welewillid  (»erto,  yit  he  was  compellid  to  drynk, 
c  1465  E'ig.  Chron.  (Camden  1856)  5  All  the  Cite  was  vnto 
thaym  frendly  and  wellwillid.  1465  Marc.  P.aston  in  P. 
Lett,  11.202  As  for  the  woman  that  made  the  clay  me,,  .beys 
wellwyllyd  that  she  shold  be  seyn  to  in  the  way  of  almys. 
c  1473  i  lumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  27,  I  will  be  as  wellwilled 
to  doe  things  for  your  pleasure,  x^tj  Rolls  of  Parlt.W.  178/1 
Wherunto  the  more  partie  of  the  inhabitaunis..be  right 
welwilled  and  agreable.  1523  Berneks  Froiss.  I.  ccxi.  254 
Certayne  yonge  knyghtes.. well  wylled  to  do  some  dede  (rf 
armes.  1871  W,  Allxander  Johnny  Gibb  xxii.  163  But  see 
sic  a  han'le  as  that  state  o'  niaitters  pies  to  them  that's  but 
owre  wcel-will't  to  be  lords  owre  God's  spiritual  heritage. 

We*ll-wi*ller,  Now  rare.  [See  Willer  i 
and  cf.  GooDwiLLEU,]  One  who  bears  good  will 
or  wishes  well  (to  another,  to  a  cause,  etc.)  ;  one 
who  is  disposed  to  be  kind  or  friendly. 

In  very  frequent  use  from  1450  to  1700,  Since  then  largely 
superseded  by  Well-wishrr. 

1448  Paston  Lett,  L  6g  All  hys  mene,  and  all  that  benhys 
wele  wyilers.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  yu  xxxi.  465  Wher- 
fore  he  thoughte  to  slee  hym  and  alle  his  wel  wj'llarsinthat 
countrey.  1581  Pettie  tr.  Guazzos  Civ.  Conv.  (1586)  11. 78 
Those  with  whome  we  are  conuersant,  being  rather  well- 
willers,  than  true  friendes.  1583  Babington  Commaudm, 
(1590)  I2X  Is  the  diuell  our  friende  or  our  foe,  our  welwiller 
or  our  enemie?  ^1586  Sidney  .,4 r<:(x^/^  11.  x.  (1912)  I.  209 
No  man  durst  shew  himself  a  wel-wilier  of  mine.  1604  T. 
Wkight  Passions  v.  iv.  242  We  may  have  many  well-willers, 
but  very  few  speciall  friends  :  well-wiilers  be  generall  friends. 
1659  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  IV.  148,  I  feare  our  inland 
friends  will  not  be  .sufficyent,  vnlesse  our  well-willers  abroade 
clubb  to  y*  reckoninge.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  VI.  61 
Every  body  and  every-thing  had  a  black  and  a  white  side, 
as  ill-willers  and  well-wi!lets  were  pleased  to  report.  1826 
HoR.  S.MiTH  Tor  Hill  (1838)  II.  101  Evil  befall  the  foul  fiend 
and  all  his  well-willers.  1875  Morris  ^neids  vi.  2S0  And 
those  Well-willers'  iron  beds  [fcrreique  Eumenidum  tha- 
lamic. 1908  Hakdy  Dynasts  iii.  After  Scene  351  The  Well- 
wilier,  the  kindly  Might  That  balances  the  Vast  for  weal. 
b.  Const,  ofi  to  (untOj  Sc.  till). 

1463  Irish  Acts  3  Ediv.  IV  c._68  Gouuernyng.  .by  theiin 
that  ben  welwillers  to  the  K.yng.  £^.1477  Caxton  Jason  78  b, 
Som  of  the  welwillars  of  the  king  appolio.  a  1568  .'\scham 
Scholeni.  i.  (Arb.)  82  They,  .scornefullie  mocke  his  worde, 
and  also  spitefullie  hate  and  hurte  all  well  willers  thereof. 
1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxii.  §  14  If  now  the  Communion 
booke  make  for  them  too.  .it  may  be  hoped  that  beingfound 
such  a  welwiller  vnto  their  cause,  they  will  more  fauour  it 
then  they  haue  done.  X634  Peacham  Compl.Gentl.  v.  (1906) 
38  Give  mee  leave.. as  a  well-wilier  unto  you  and  your 
studies,  to  beare  youcompany  partof  the  way.  X638JUNIUS 
Paint.  Ancients  67  Lovers  and  Well-willers  of  Art.  1698 
F.  B.  Fiee  but  Modest  Censure  4  A  friend  and  well-wilier 
to  that  Cause.  1871  W.  Alexander  Johnny  Gibbxxxvi. 
253  Ye  ken  brawly  that  I  never  was  aweel-wuller  tillg>'aun 
awa'  fae  the  Pairis'  Kirk,  1874  Swinburne  Bothiv.  1.  1, 
(1882)  6  Men  Who  are  welUwillers  to  this  common  state. 

f  C.  One  who  is  addicted  or  devoted  to  a  study 
(esp,  astrology).  Obs, 

X634  Heywood  &  Bromk  Lane,  Witches  v.  L  2.  Though  he 
be  no  witch,  he  is  a  wel-willer  to  the  infernal  scieace.     1653 


WELL-WILLING. 

W.  Ramesey  Astroi.  Restored  i8  For  the  satisfaction  of  the 
wcll-willers  to  Astrology.  1654  Cleveland  Char.  Diurnal- 
maker  5  He  is  the  first  tincture  and  rudiment  of  a  Writer, 
dip't  as  yet  in  the  preparative  blew,  like  an  Almanack  well- 
wilier.  1664  Butler  Hud.  w.  iii.  240  [He]  with  the  Moon 
was  more  familiar  Than  e'er  was  Almanack  well  wilier. 
1668  Drvdes  Dram,  Poesy  4  One  that  is  so  much  a  well- 
wilier  to  the  Satire,  that  he  spares  no  man.  1671  Blagrave 
Asirol.  Pract.  Physick  188  To  all  such  who  are  Students, 
and  well-Willers  unto  this  most  excellent  Science  of  Astro- 
logy, a  1680  Butler  Rem.  (ijsg)  II.  185  A  Virtuoso  is  a 
Well-wilier  to  the  Mathematics.  1686  Goad  CelesL  Bodies 
\\.  vii.  245  To  usi  Well-Willers  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than 
that  Comets  are  FlammeouSj  or  Lucid  Expirations. 

'  t  We*ll-wi*llinfif,  vbl.  sb.  Obs. 

1.  The  act  of  wishing  well  (to  anpther) ;  good 
will,  favour,  kindly  regard. 

ai34oHAMPOLE/'M//^rcxlvi.  12  WellwiUyngeistn  lord  on 
^T^6v\x\^\Cv\w\Befuplaciiutn  est  domino  s%iPeriimentes  eum\. 
£1450  Merlin  xxvii.  505  Better  he  cowde  enforme  hem  of 
yonre  volunte,  for  he  is  with  hem  a-queynted  and  theirs 
welwellinge.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xviii.  67  By  thy  well 
w>-Hynge,  and  by  the  yeftes  &  alle  other  thynges  that  I  haue 
doon  vnto  the.  1583  Melbancke  Pkilotimns  C  c  j,  In  those 
daies  I  wearied  thee  with  my  welwilling  and  yet  I  am  not 
tired  to  procure  thy  wellfare.  1640  tr.  Verderes  Rom.  ^ 
Rom.  11.  XX.  75  It  begot  a  well  willing  in  her  towards 
him.  a  1708  Beveridge  Thes.  Tlieol.  (1710)  I.  30  Benevo- 
lence, or  Well-willing,  to  the  Object  beloved. 

2.  (One's)  good  pleasure  ;  what  it  seems  good  to 
a  person  to  do,  intend,  or  allow. 

n  1340  Hampolb  Psalter  cxI.  7  My  prayere  in  Jiaire  wele- 
willyngis  \oracio  mea  in  benepiacitis  eorum].  c  1449  Pecock 
Repr.  IV.  iv.  439  This  was  doon.  .bi  Goddis  welwilling  that 
it  schuldc  be  doon.  c  1430  tr.  De  fmitatione  11.  ix.  50  He 
chose  t»e  welwillyng  of  god  {divinum  benepiaciium]  Iwfore 
mannys  .solace,  fold.  iii.  Iv.  132  Do  wij>  me  )>\  desired  weK 
willing  {desideratum  bentpiacitnm  turtm], 

3.  Right  or  virtuous  intention;  willing  what  is 
good. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xv'i'i.  27  Eftere  my  rightwisnes . . 
That  is  eftere  my  welwill>-nge  JJat  is  in  my  saule,  1390 
GowER  Com/.  I.  355  Pes  to  the  men  of  we!wiHinc:e  In  erthe 
be  among  ous  here  [Lk.  ii.  14].  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v. 
IxxxL  5  12  Simplie  to  will  proceedeth  from  nature,  but  our 
welwilling  Is  from  grace. 

We'll-willing,  a.  (and  sb.)  Now  rare  or 
^ia/.     [Cf.  Du.  weiwiilend.l 

A.  adj.  Wishing  well  to  another ;  disposed  to 
be  kind  or  friendly;  benevolent,  propitious ;  loyal, 
well -affected. 

c-xooo  Rule  0/ ChrodeffangvWi,  Nebeonhi^  modi^e.  .ac. 
welwyllendc,  &  niildheorte.  c  1000  i*:LFRic  Saiuts'  Lives 
xxvi.  55  pxt  he  hraf^c  daelde  Jjearfum  and  wardlum  mid  well- 
willendum  mode.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  v.  41  How  that  he 
fand  nanc  weill  willand.  Bot  all  war  fais  that  euir  he  fand. 
£-1430  LvDC.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  214  This  fowle  b 
sacred  unto  Jupiter,  The  lord  of  briddis  in  the  hJgheheven, 
Wele  willyng  planete  behotdyng  from  so  ferre.  1448 
Hen.  VI  li^ill  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  {^ZZ^)  I.  379, 
l..pray  mysaid  heirs. .that  they  shewe  them  self  welwillyng 
fcithfuf  and  tender  lovcrsof  my  desire  in  this  behalf,  a  1533 
Frith  DisPut.  Purgat.  \.  D  iij  b,  Goddes  law  requyreth  a 
th>-nge  to  be  done  wjnh  a  well  wyllynge  harle.  1540  Palsgr. 
Acolastus  Ep.  Ded.  Aij  b.  The  louyng  and  well  wyllyng 
subiectes.  a  1578  Linde.say  (Pitscottie)  Ckron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.) 
1. 120  His  folkis.  .was  nocht  so  weill  willing  as  he  requyred. 
1597  J.  Melvill  Autob.  ^  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  410  They 
cam  m  a  loving  and  weil-willing  maner  to  inquyre.  1611 
CoTCR.,  Bienvucillanty  well-willmg,  fauourable. 

absol.  C897  Alfred  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxlv.  azg  Da 
welwillendan  (L.  benevoli],  1569  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot. 
I.  677  That  the  weill  willing  may  be  rememberit,  and  the 
obstinat  conslrenit  to  thair  dewitle. 

b.  Const.  lOj  towards,  unlo. 

1390  Gower  Con/.  II.  i3  It  semeth  love  is  welwillende  To 
hem  that  (etc-l.  C1440  Generydes  964  To  ther  desire  the 
kyng  was  welewillyng.  1461  Paston  Lett.  (1904)  IV,  14, 
I  knew,, not  whedyr  they  wer  well  wyllyng  to  yow  or  not. 
1549  J.  Old  Erasm.  Par.,  Ephes.  Prol.  Pij,  Sondry  other 
curates  &  ministres.  .are  honest  and  diligently  well  wyllynge 
towardes  the  inieth.  1579  W.  Wilkinson  Consul.  Fam, 
Love  50  b,  Those  which  stand  welwilling  vnto  his  instruc- 
tions. 1598  R.  Bernard  Terence^  Hecyra  v.  i.  (1607)  338 
Your  spe.ach  hath  made  mee  fauorable  and  welwilling  to- 
wardes you  now.  1599  A.  M.  tr.Gabellto iter's  Bk.  Physicke 
Transl.  to  Reader,  Through  the  persuasions  of  dluers  well- 
willinge  Dutchmen  to  the  English  natione-  x888  Steven- 
son Black  Arrow  Prol.  20  He  was  one  of  those  who  are, . 
ruggedly  faithful  and  well-willing  to  their  friends. 

c.  Ready  or  desirous  to  (do  something). 

c  1440  Cenerydts  2181  To  wayte  on  hym  ther  were  [theyl 
well  willyng.  1585  Burgh  Rec.  Edin.  (tSSa)  IV,  437  Sic 
persouns..as  ar  knawin  to  be..maist  cairfull  and  weill 
willing  to  seik  the  saiftie  and  preseruatioun  of  the  same. 

+  B.  sb.  One  who  is  well  disposed  to  another; 
a  (person's)  well-wisher  or  friend.     Obs, 

In  pi.,  either  unaltered  or  with  5. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  ChroH.  ll-'ace  (Rolls)  8948  He  spak  so 
wyj»  l>c  kyng  of  ^>at  land,  Jiat  he  was  his  wel  wjlland  Vpon 
Bretaigne  a  route  to  renge.  1340  Ayenb,  112  pe  echedayes 
dol  twt  god  ycf !»  to  his  wel  wilynde.  c  1375  Lay-Folks 
Mass  Bk.  (MS.  B.)  368  Oure  sib  men  and  oure  welewillandes. 
1390  GowRR  Con/.  1.29-9  If  that  ihou  wistestal,  What  Cheste 
doth  in  special  To  love  and  to  his  welwillinge.  c  X4a5  WvN- 
TOUM  CroH.  VII.  ix.  3048  Obir  gudJs . ,  pat  langit  til  hym  or  til 
his  men,  Or  til  his  well  willandis  ^>en.  1423  in  Reg.  Mag.  Sig. 
Scot.  i4^-)o,  30/2  Til  al  lordis  our  frenddis  9,nd  wele  willand 
effcctuusly  we  praye.  c  1450  Godstoiv  Reg.  12  To  al  oure 
frendcs,  and  wel  wyllynges.  1463  Paston  Lett.  II.  138 
\Vretyn..Bc  your  welewylland,  Abbot  of  Langelcye. 

Hence  f  Well-wiUin^nesB. 

c  tooo  ^lfric  Saints'  Lives  xxxi.  44  Embe  hisefencempan 
he  haefde  wdwillendnysse  and  miccle  lufe.  a  1390  H'ycU/ 
Bible,  Ecclus.  Prol.,  I  monest  50U  to  comcn  with  w^el  wil- 
lingnesse  [Vulg.  cum  benevolentia}. 
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Well-wi'Uy,  a.  Obs,  exc.  dial,    [See  Willy  a. 

Cf.  Sw.  vdlvillig,  Da.  veivillig.']  Full  of  good 
willjbenevolent,  well-disposed,  generous;  =  Good- 
willy  a. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  in.  1257  Venus  mene  I,  ^je  wel 
willy  planete.  <:i37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iii.  {Andrew)  807  Al 
j>ai  ^at  vele  wylly  was  to  J>e  apostil.  ci4oa  Lydg.  Compi. 
Bl.  Knt.  627  A  !  faire  lady  !  welwilly  founde  at  al.  c  1425 
St.  Mary  0/  Oignies  u.  iii.  in  AngliaVlil.  158  Peesinlonde 
to  men  t>at  are  wele  willj-.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  v.  vii,  522 
Wherfore  ther  mai  not  so  greet  a  multitude  be  weel  wiili  to 
religioun,  if  [etc.].  1808  Jamieson,  Weill-tuillie,  IVeiil- 
ivillit.  Liberal,  not  niggardly,  x^t  Leic,  Gloss.,  Well-wiil- 
ing,  and  Well-tvilly,  favourable  to ;  having  a  kindly  feel- 
ing towards  i  bearing  good  will  towards. 

Well-wl'nded,  a.  Sound  or  strong  of  wind.  14..  in 
Harrow,  Hell  Introd.  p.  xxv,  The  horss  hath  xxv  proper- 
tes. ..After  the  asse,  well-mouthid,  well-wyndvd.  Well- 
wi*ndowed,a.  i84s[see  Well-roofed],  Well-winged, 
a.  1613-16  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  i.  iv.  66  He  past  them 
o'er,  quick,  as.  .well-wing'd  Shaft  forth  of  a  Parthian  bowe. 
1619  Dr.vyton  Bar.  Wars  ri.  xxxvi.  23  Those  welUwing'd 
Weapons.  .Slip'd  from  the  Bow-string,  impotent  and  slacke. 
1649  [see  Canceleer  sb.  b].  Well-wi'nnowed,  ppl.  a. 
1685  Dkvden  Threnod.  August,  xiii.  375  A  plenteous  Crop. . 
Ot  purest  and  well  winow'd  Grain.  1827  Lvtton  Pelham 
ii.  Seldom  seen  at  large  assemblies,  she  was  eagerly  sought 
after  in  the  well-winnowed  soirees  of  the  elect.  Well- 

wired,  a.  1825  T.  Hook  Sayings  Ser.  11.  Man  0/  Many 
Fr.  (Colburn)  117  Artificial  flowers  were  taught  to  twine 
round  mock  marble  columns,  and  fragrant  lights  to  spring 
spontaneuusly  from  well-wired  boughs  of  trees. 

Well- wish.,  sb.  Now  rare.  An  act  of  wishing 
well  to  another;  a  good  wish.     Const,  to^for, 

1621  Lady  M.  Wroth  Urania^-xs  If,  .these speeches  haue 
proceeded  only  from  your  well-wishes  to  mee,  I  must  be  sorry 
for  them.  1623  Bp.  Hall  Best  Bargaine  Wks.  (1625)  518 
Our  zealous  well- wishes.. for  the  vndoubted  truth  of  our 
Maker  and  Redeemer.  1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  ir. 
§  13  If  this  be  true,  I  must  confesse  I  am  charitable  only 
in  my  liberall  intentions,  and  bountiful]  well-wishes.  1654 
J.  Sherman  {title)  White  Salt:  or.  A  Sober  Correction  of 
A  Mad  World,  In  some  Wel-wi^hes  to  Goodness.  i^foS 
Addison  Pres.  St.  War  8  Any  one  that  hath . .  a  well  Wish 
for  his  Friends  or  Posterity.  1709  Hearne  Collect.  (O.H.S.) 
II.  288  Sends  hearty  wellwLshes  to  Barnes',  .design.  1816 
Keats  Lett.  Wks.  1889  III.  46  You  know  with  what  Rever- 
ence I  would  send  my  Well-wishes  to  him.  187a  Miciiie 
Deeside  Tales  xiv.  (1908)  138  The  bridegroom.,  got  presents 
o'  corn  an*  ither  gear  in  token  o'  their  well  wishes.  1889 
Hardwicke's  Sci.-Gossip  XXV.  226  Testifying  their  thanks 
and  well-wishes  to  the  captain  and  steward.  1908  Westm. 
Gaz.  5  Tune  2/2  The  exhibition  has  received  the  well  wishes 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

t  Well-wiah,  v,  Obs,  inir.  To  wish  well  unlo 
(another). 

1586  A.  Day  Engl.  Secretorie  i.  (1625)  14  Thinke  how 
exceedingly  I  have  always  well-wished  unto  you. 

t  "Well-wished,///,  a.  Obs,  Attended  by  good 
wishes. 

1603  Shaks.  Meas./or  M.  it.  iv.27  Euen  so  The  general] 
subiect  to  a  wel-wisht  King  Quit  their  owne  part,  and  in 
obsequious  fondnessc  Crowd  to  his  presence. 

Well-wi'Sher.  One  who  wishes  well  to 
another,  a  cause,  etc.  Const,  to,  of,  or  with  pos- 
sessive. 

1590  Tarlton.*s  Newes  Purgaiorie'i  Amongst  the  rest  of 
whose  welwishers  my  selfe  being  not  the  least.  1639  CI.  | 
VI.KTT-ES  Dtscev,Subterr.  7V*aj.ToRdr.,  So  I  takemyleave  ' 
and  rest,  Your  hearty  Well-wisher.  G.P.  1670  Eachard 
Cont.  Clergy  8  All  well-wishers  either  to  the  clergy  or 
learning.  17H  hnmsoti  S^ect.  No.  10  P  7,  I  know  several 
of  my  Friends  and  Well-wishers  are  in  great  Pain  for  me, 
177a  Phil.  Trans.  LXII.  356,  I  am.. a  constant  well-wisher 
to  the  progress  of  arts  and  sciences.  1780  Alir7-or'No.  82  Yet 
the  tale  has  amoral,  by  no  means  flattering  to  the  well-wishers 
of  this  country.  1788  Mme.  D'Ahblay  Diary  24  July,  He 
seemed  to  feel  that  he  spoke  to  a  safe  and  a  sympathising 
well-wisher.  1836  C.  Wordsworth  Athens  xi.  (1855)  t6 
Some  wise  well-wisher  to  the  Areopagus.  1849  C.  Bronte 
Shirley  t.  It  would  be  a  niceopportunity  for  anyof  his  well- 
wishers  to  pay  him  a  visit.  1905  Times  10  May  10  Those 
who  are  not  well-wishers  of  either  country. 

fb.  One  who  aspires  to  (be  or  become).     Obs, 

1710-11  Swift  y'ml.  to  Stella  7  Mar.,  The  latter  has  a 
gocd  deal  of  learning,  and  he  is  a  well-wisher  to  be  an  author. 

Well-wi*shingf  vbl.  sb.  The  action  of  wish- 
ing well  to  another ;  also,  an  expression  of  good 
wishes- 

1569  Elviden  Closet  o/Counsels  (1573)  Ep.  Ded.,  Where- 
fore. .1  haue  beene  bolcfe  to  offer  you  this  same,  as  a  token 
of  my  well  wishing.  1586  A.  Day  En^.  Secretorie  1.  (1625) 
14  Not  forgetting  our  accustomed  greetmgs  and  interchange- 
able wel-wishings.  16x7  Morysom  Kin.  iii.  29  Hee  who 
knowes  so  to  live  with  Italians. .as  he  can  gain  their  well- 
wishing.  01672  WiLKiNS  Nat.  Relig-.  326  Religion.. will 
teach  tnem.  .to  be  generous  and  large  in  their  well-wishing 
and  their  well-doing.  1909  J.  R.  Harris  .Side-Lights  N.  T. 
Research  ii.  78  There  is  much  hand-shaking  and  well-wish- 
III  Craik  Clarendon  xxi.  II.  190  Some  one,  'who 


g.     1011   KZttMK.  Clarendon  xxi.   II.  190  . 
wasl>eneved  to  wish  well  to  the  King  —with  that  sort  of 
well-wishing  which  characterized  the  time-serving  of  Bennet 
and  his  confederates. 
Well-wi'sMng,  ppl,  a.     That  wishes  well  to 
others,  benevolent ;  t  loyal.     Also  transf, 

1597  C.  MiDDLETON  Ckinon  0/  Engl.  iii.  (1925)  20  Flying 
with  the  fauorable  fortune  of  well  wishing  windes.  1623 
T.  Scot  {titW)  An  experimentall  Discoverie  of  Spanish 
Practises  or  the  Covnsell  of  a  well-wishing  Souldier.  1768-74 
Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  279  Thy  candid  well-wishmg 
eye.  184a  Lovbr  Handy  Andy  xvii.  And  glass  after  glass 
they  did  drink  in  all  sorts  and  shapes  of  well-wishing  toasts. 
1896  Black  Briseisxs\\\.  229  Marked  by  a  perfect  self-posses- 
sion—a self-possession  sweet  and  serene  and  well-wishing. 


WELIi-WOVEW. 

fWell-wi'tted,  (7.  Obs.   Gifted  with  good  wits. 

c  1450  Metham  Wks.  147  He  that  ys  born  tliat  day  schuld 
be  trwe  and  wele-wyttyd.  1476  Paston  Lett.  III.  156  Thys 
man  is . .  well  wittyd,  well  maTierd,  1529  Commons'  Petition 
in  Froude  Hist.  Fng.  I.  198  Such  subtle  interrogatories.. as 
are  able  quickly  to  trap  a  simple  unlearned,  or  yet  a  well- 
witted  layman  without  learning.  1552  Huloet,  Able  to  re- 
ceyue,  or  well  wyited,  capax. 

Well-won,  ppl,  a.  Gained  by  hard  or  honour- 
able effort. 

1596  Seiaks.  ATerch.  I',  i,  iii.  51  (Qq.)  My  well-won  [Ff. 
-worne]  tlirift  Which  he  cals  interest.  1786  Hurns  To  Auld 
Alare  iv,  Tho'  it  was  sma',  'twas  weel-won  gear.  1791  — 
To  R,  G.  o/F.  43  His  well-won  bays,  than  life  itself  more 
dear.  i8t3  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxix,  I.. will  not  lose  weel- 
won  gear  with  the  like  of  him  if  it  may  be  helped.  1842 
J.  AiTON  Dojiiest.  Econ.  (1857)59  A  well-won  penny  is  worth 
an  ill-won  pound.  1879  R.  Lowe  in  igth  Cent.  June  992 
The  great  and  well-won  reputation  of  Mr.  Wallace  as  a 
scientific  observer. 

Well-woo'ded,  a.  Covered  with  growing  trees,  a  1550 
Leland ///?i.  (1764)  III.  28  'l"he  Soile.  .very  good,  and  en- 
closid,  and  metely  wel  woddyd.  1741  Richakdson  Pamela 
I.  xi.  (1824)  248  This  pretty  well-wcoded  and  well-watered 
estate,  1780  Coxe  Russ.  Discov.  211  Well-wooded  moun- 
tains. 188s  E.  P.  Warren  &  Cleverly  ll'anderings^ Beetle* 
120  Past  long  well-wooded  islands.  1914  D.  Macmili.an 
Robert  Flint  v.  ni  The  land  is  fertile  and  well-wooded. 
WeII-woo*ing,/>/.  a.  1818  Keats  Endym.  i.  101  Rain- 
scented  eglantine  Gave  temperatesweets  to  that  well-wooing 
sun.  t  Well-wooUed,  a.  Obs.  Having  a  thick  or  rich 
fleece.  i6n  Coigr.,  Mouton  a  la  grande  latne,  a  Sheepe 
well-woolled,  or  of  great  burthen.  1641  Best  Farm,  Bks. 
(Surtees)  13  A  score  of  large  and  well-wold  weathers. 
t  Well-'word,  v.  Obs.  trans.  To  eulogize. 
1605  J.  Davies  (Heref.)  Humours  Heaven  19  The  other 
twaine .  .Whiles  he  was  speaking,  his  speech  seem'd  to  praise, 
..And  now,  by  word,  well-word  they  what  he  saies. 
Well-WO'rded,  a.  Couched  in  proper  terms, 
1656C0WLEV  Pindar.  Odes,  The Musex,  Figures,  Conceits, 
Raptures,  and  Sentences  In  a  well-worded  dress.  1841 
LoNGF.  Lhildr.  Lord's  Supper  87  The  fathers  and  mothers 
Stood  behind  them  in  tears,  and  were  glad  at  the  well- 
worded  answer.  1865  Pusey  Truth  Eng.  Ch.  127  Yet  even 
from  Italy  came  a  distinct,  well-worded  objection  from  the 
Bishop  of  Mondovi.  1907  J.  H.  McCarthy  Needles  ^  Pins 
Xj  I  thought  that  some  at  least  of  what  I  said  was  rather 
well-worded. 

Well-worked,  ppl.  a.  a.  Thoroughly  operated,  b.  Skil- 
fully wroughL  1801  Farmer's  Mag.  Jan.  43  On  ver>' 
middling  soils.. thirty  bushels  an  acre  is  considered  as  only 
a  decent  crop,  after  tolerably  well-worked  fallow.  1865 
Lubbock  Preh,  Times  195  The  well-worked  implements  of 
the   tumuli.  fWeU-woTker.    Obs.     One   who   does 

good.  C1586  C'tess  Pembroke /^J.  cxxv.  iv,  As  the  well- 
workers,  soe  the  right  beleevers,  Lord  favour  further. 
Well-woTking,  vbl.  sb.  t  a.  Doing  good,  well-doing. 
Obs.  b.  Skilful  lashioning  or  forging,  c.  Succes.sful  activity 
or  operation.  1611  Norton's  Calvin's  Inst.  Table  of  Con- 
tents X  XX  I  b,  Against  all  them  which  say  that  if  this  doctrine 
[of  Predestination]  take  place,  all  endeuour  of  well  working 
decaieth.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  Neiv  Invent.  79  According 
to  the  goodness  and  well  working  of  the  Iron,  some  prove  of 
longer  durance  than  other.  1879  Spencer  Data  of  Ethics 
vu  §  34.  84  The  well-working  [of  pleasure  and  pain]  in 
essential  matters  is  ignored  ;  and  the  ill-working  in  unessen- 
tial matters  is  alone  recognized.  t  Well-wo'rking,///.  a. 
Obs.  That  does  good,  virtuous.  a900/ELHRED  Blooms  i. 
in  Cockayne  Shrine  (1864)  16^  Ic  }?e  halsie,  Su  arfsesta,  wel 
wilende  &  wel  w>Tcende  drihten.  c  1460  Townehy  Myst.  iiL 
120  'I'hou  was  alway  well  wirkand,  to  me  trew  as  stele. 

Well-worn,  ppl.  a, 

1.  Much  worn  or  used;  Jig.  trite,  hackneyed. 
162X  T.  Williamson  tr.  Goulnrt's  Wise  Vieillard  53  It  is 

a  welt  worne  saying.  That  [etc.].  1786  Burns  Tarn  Samson 
Epit.,  Tam  Samson's  weel-worn  clay  here  lies.  1818  Scott 
Hrt.  Midi,  xii,  The  old  man  was  seated  by  the  fire  with  his 
well-worn  pocket  Bible  in  his  hands.  184a  Tennyson  Card. 
Dau,  108  A  well-worn  pathway.  1849  Sir  F.  B.  Head 
Stokers  ^  Pokers  iii.  39  That  variety  of  free  and  easy  well- 
worn  costumes  in  which'quiet-mlnded  people  usually  travel. 
1858  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  liv.  (1863)  Vl.  411  The  mind  of 
the  educated  classes  still  flowed  freely  enough  in  the  well- 
worn  channels  of  literature.  1905  '  G.  Thorne  '  Lost  Cause 
V,  It  is  a  trite  and  well-worn  aphorism  that  no  event  is 
trivial. 

2.  Becomingly  carried  or  displayed. 

18x4  Byron  Lara  \.  xxvii,  To  whom  he  showed  nor  defer- 
ence nor  disdain,  But  that  well-worn  reserve  which  proved 
he  knew  No  sympathy  with  that  familiar  crew. 

WeU{-)woTthy,  a.    Worthy  in  a  high  degree.    1597 

Markham  Devoreux  35  b,  Thou  liuely  worke  of  her  great 

excellence,  Wel-worthy  flatter   for   her   powre   to   frame. 

i6n  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  tx.  ix.  §  91  Behold  here  good 

people,  my  Sonne  Edmund . .;  how  comely  and  well  worthy 

he  is  of  all  your  fauors.     1784  Cowper  Tiroc.  918  Unless  the 

I     world  were  all  prepar'd  t 'embrace  A  plan  well  worthy  to 

'    supply  their  place.     1796  Sexvard's  Anecdotes  III.  145  The 

Admiral  [Coligny]  approaching  the  Emperor  with  a  rever- 

\    encc  well-worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the  Prince,  .said  [etc.]. 

I  Wellwott,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Velvet. 

j  +"WeU-wou*lder.  Obs,nonc€''wd,   A  conditional 

!  or  would-be  well-wilier. 

I  1643  Plain  English  28  These  are  well-woulders  to  the 

j  Parliament  and  Kingdome. 

\     t  "Well-wove, ///.  rt.   O^j.  =  next. 

C1710  CoNCREVE  tr.  Ovid  Wks.  1730  III.  305  The  well- 
wove  'i'ours  they  wear,  their  own  are  thought ;  But  only  are 
their  own,  as  what  they've  bought. 

"Well-wo-ven, ///.  a.  /jV.  and;?^. 

1591-5  Spenser  Astrophel  97  There  his  welwouen  toyles 
and  subtil  traines  He  laid,  the  brutish  nation  to  enwrap. 
1663  Sooth  Serm.  {x-jin)  V.  206  No  sucli  Instrument  to 
carry  on  a  refined,  and  well-woven  Rebellion,  as  a  tender 
Conscience,  and  a  sturdy  Heart.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  i.  97 
Not  force,  but  well  couch*t  fraud,  well  woven  snares.  1768- 
74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  279  When  thy  well-woven 
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bands  unite  societies,  1791  Cowpis  IHad  xwn.  741  Ev'ry 
maiden  neat-atttr'd  In  finest  linen,  and  the  youths  in  vests 
Well-woven.  1883  Wiiitelaw  S(^A^/es,  Trachtn.  6oa  This 
well-woven  robe.  1887  Morris  Oefyss.  v.  58  The  Nymph . . 
of  the  hair  well-woven. 

Well-wreathed,/^,  a.  Skilfully  twisted.  1615  Chap- 
man tVvij.  11.609  They.. with  well-wTcath'd  halsers  hoise 
Their  white  sailes.  Ibid,  xxi.  543  As  one.. doth.  .In  tuning 
of  his  Instrument.. lend  To  euco'  wel-wreath'd  string,  his 

grfect  sound.  tWell-wri*ting,  vbl.  sb.    Obs.    x668 

RVOCN  Dram.  Poesie  33  All  passions  may  be  lively  repre- 
sented on  the  Stage,  if  to  the  well-writing  of  them  the  Actor 
supplies  a  good  commanded  voice. 

well-wri-tten,  ///.  a. 

i^  Barnkikld  Poc'iis  (Arb.)  119  Drayton,  whose  wel- 
wTUien  Tragedies,  And  sweete  Epistles,  soare  thy  fame  to 
skies.  1776  BuRNEV  Hist,  Mus.  I.  171  A  well-written  and 
well-set  scene  of  recitative.  1779  Mirror  No.  36  A  well- 
written  preface,  1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  xi.  vi.  (Rtldg.)  405 
This  well- wTitten  statement. 

Well- wrought, />//.  a. 

1,  Well  made  or  fashionet^,  skilfully  constructed 
or  put  together :  a.  of  material  things. 

1338  R.  BRUNNECArt>«.  (1810)341  To  WestmynsterJ>eihym 
brouht,  Biside  his  fadere  is  laid  in  a  toumbe  wele  wrouht. 
Tax366  Chaucer  Kom,  Rose  2024  Hir  nose,  hir  mouth, 
*nd  cyhe  and  cheke  Wei  wTouglit  {bien/aii].  c  1400  Desir. 
/■fWK  1739  We  haue  a  Cite.. \V ell  wroght  for  the  werre, 
wallts  full  high.  1538  Elvot  Diet.  Add.,  Ad/abrum^  well 
wrought.  cx6ix  Chapmas  Itioti  xi.  202  Yet  pierc't  it  not 
his  wel-wrought  zone.  1640  Habington  Castara  in.  (Arb.) 
120  And  so  I  in  thy  favour  dye,  Nomemorie  For  me  awell- 
wTOught  tombe  prepare.  J7a3  Mandeville  Fable  Bees 
(ed.  3)  I,  185  From  Caves.,  we  are  come  to  warm  and  well 
wrought  Houses,  173a  Pope  Ess.  Alan  \\.  208  Tho'  each  by 
turns,  the  other's  bound  invade,  As,  in  some  well-wrought 

ficture,  light  and  shade.     1864  Earl  Derby  Iliad  v,  22 
dxus  from  the  well-wrought  chariot  sprang. 
b.  of  immaterial  things,  esp.  literary  or  musical 
composition.     Also  with  out. 

^1460  Tazvneley  Myst.  xvt  370  This  is  well  wroght  gere 
that  euer  may  be.  1668  Drvden  Dram.  Poesie  20  'ihe 
Plots  of  their  Plays  being  narrow,  and  the  persons  few,  one 
of  their  Acts  was  written  in  a  less  compass  then  one  of  our 
well  wrought  Scenes.  17x1  Stkele  Spcct.  No.  11  r  4  In 
Answer  to  your  well-wrought  Tale,  I  will  give  you.. the 
History  of  Inkle  and  Yarico,  X849  Helps  Friends  in  C.  n. 
i.  (1S54)  I.  269  A  store  of  goodly  thoughts  in  well-wrought 
words.  X876  Afus.  Times  i  June  402/1  Concluding  his  per- 
formance with  a  well-wrought-out  fugue  on  this  subject, 

"t*  2.  Of  ale  :  Thoroughly  '  worked  '  or  fermented. 

1694  Salmon  Bate's  Dis^ens.  (1713)  26/1  Put  them  in  new 
well  wrought  Beer  or  Ale. 

+  3.  Of  a  convert ;  Fully  persuaded.   Oh. 

X684  I.  Mather  Rec.  Illustr.  Proznd.  ix.  291  He  is .  .judged 
to  be  a  well  wTOUght  Convert  and  real  Christian. 

Welly  (we'li),  adv,  dial.  [Colloquial  reduction 
of  Well-nigh.]     Well-nigh,  almost,  nearly. 

x6x5\V.  Goddard  AVaf/tf<?/"/K(W/«No.  81  Shee  screakes, 
cryes  shees  soe  full,  she  burst-shall  wellie.  Ibid.  No.  82  Shee 
scarce  gone,  hir  back  not  turned  wellie.  X641  Eromk  Jovial 
Crew  lit.  (1652)  G  4,  Your  Worships  Charity  to  a  poore 
Crj'tur  welly  starv'd.  1649  Man  in  ihe  Moon  No.  30.  235 
Our  long  night  of  sorrow  is  now  welly  past  over.  X717 
Obliging  Husband  10  You've  weljy  gally'd  me  with  ta'knig 
on't.  c  X746  J.  Collier  (I'im  Bobbin)  Viexv  Lanes.  Dial. 
Wks.  (1862)  40  Beleemy,  'J'ummus,  I  welly  lost  my  wynt. 
185s  Mrs.  Gaskell  North  4-  S.  xvii,  A  pack  of  spiritless, 
down-trodden  men ;_  welly  clemmed  to  death.  X859  Geo. 
Eliot  Adam  Bede  Hi,  I  should  ha'  been  sure  of  her  then, 
as  she  wouldn't  go  away  from  me  to  Snowfield,  welly  thirty 
mile  off. 
Welm(e,  var.  ff.  Walm  j^.,  v,  and  Whelm  v, 
tWelmisIl,  <z.  Ohs.  rare.  Also  7 -vp-helmish. 
[Origin  obscure.  CC  Qualm  sb.'^'\  Of  colour  : 
rale,  sickly  (?). 

1688  Holme  Armoury  I.  13/1  Sky  colour,  or  a  light 
welmish  Blew.  ^  Ibid.  11.  23/2  If  it  [the  rainbow]  consist  all 
of  Yellow,  this  is  palish;  if  white,  its  defiled,  or  whelmish. 
Ibid,  in.  147  'i  Green  Verditer,  a  Welmish  or  Willow  green. 

Welmost'^e,  var.  forms  of  Wellmost  adv. 

Welogh,  obs,  form  of  Willow  sb. 

"Welonye,  obs.  form  of  Villainy. 

Welp,  obs.  form  of  Whelp. 

Welsh,  (wel/),  a.  and  sb.  Forms  :  a.  i  Wilisc, 
"Wilsc,  1-2  WyUsc,  2  "Wylsc.  3.  i  TJuelesc, 
1-3  'VTelisc,  4-5  "Weliache  ("Welisse) ;  2-3 
"Welsc,  4  "Welsse,  6  "Welshe  (7  *Welse),  6-9 
"Welch,  6-  "Welsh.  7.  1-2  "Wflelisc,  3  "Walisc, 
4  "Walish,  "Walysch,  5  "Waliache,  "Walysshe, 
"Wallish,  "Wallyeh,  6  "Walyssh ;  2  "Wselsc,  3 
Wailsc,  3-4  Wals,  4-5  *Walsch(e,  "Walsah,  4-6 
"WaUhe  (6  "Walcho),  5  Walsshe,  6-7  "Walsh. 
[OE.  (West  Saxon)  IVilisc,  IVylisc,  (Anglian  and 
Kentish)  IVelisc,  Wmiisc,  f.  Wealk,  IVaik,  Celt, 
Briton,  =  OHG.  Walk,  Waiah  (MHG.  Waick,  G. 

Wahle)  Celt,  Roman,  etc.,  ON.  *VaIr  (pi.  Valir, 
Gauls,  Frenchmen):  see  etym.  note  to  Walnut, 
and  cf.  Walach  and  Vlach.  To  the  English  adj. 
correspond  0\iG. wal{a)hisc^  •wa!esc{'h\Yiij.  ivalh-y 
wdlkisck,  walsckjetc,  G.  wdlschj  welsch)^  Roman, 
Italian,  French,  Du.  waalsch  Walloon,  ON.  valskr 
Gaulish,  French  (MSw.  vahkr\  Sw,  vdlsk^  Da. 
vxhk  Italian,  French,  southern) ;  cf.  the  note  to 
Walshnct. 

In  OE.  the  final  h  of  the  stem  normally  disappeared 
before  the  adjectival  ending.  The  West  Saxon 
type  *JVie/isc  (from  Wealh")  did  not  survive  beyond 
the  OE.  period ;  the  two  Anglian  and  Kentish  types 


(from  IVal/t)  existed  concurrently  till  the  i6th  cent., 
after  which  IVeisk  became  the  sole  form  in  general 
use,  Walsh  remaining  only  as  a  surname.  (The 
AF.  IFa/eiSj  which  is  rarely  employed  in  ME.,  also 
survives  in  the  surname  JVailace.') 

The  spelling  Welch  is  retained  in  the  titles  of  the 
W^elch  Regiment  and  the  Royal  Welch  Fusiliers.] 
A.  adj. 

L  Of  persons  :  a.  Originally :  belonging  to  the 
native  British  population  of  England  in  contrast  to 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  Obs.  exc.  Hist»  b.  In  later 
use :  belonging  to  Wales  by  birth  and  descent ; 
forming  (part  of)  the  native  population  of  Wales. 

a.  688-695  Lenvs  Ine  §  32  Be  Wilisces  monnes  lond- 
hfefene.  Jif  WiHsc  mon  lijebbe  hide  londes  [etc.].  r  1000 
Ags,  Laws,  Dunseias  §  3,  2,  xii  lahmen  scylon  riht  taecean 
Wealan  &  ^Englan  :  vi  Englisce  &  vi  Wylisce.  c  1100  O,  E. 
Chron.  (MS.  D.)  an.  1052  Griffin  se  Wylisca  cing.  Ibid. 
(MS.  C.)  an.  1055  'i'remerig  se  Wylsca  biscop.  Ibid.  (Laud 
MS.)  an.  1097  £)a  Wylisce  menn  sy35on  hi  fram  Jfam  cynge 
Sebujon. 

p.  f  xioo  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  C.)  an.  1052  Eac  man  sloh 
Hris  J>£es  Welscan  cyn^es  broljer.  c  1205  Lav.  31632  pa 
iwaero  abol5en  a  Welisc  king  in  t>e  hepe.  1360-1  Durhant 
Ace.  /^<7//j(Surtees)562  Cuidam  Welsharpour  d'ni  Will'i  de 
Dalton,  3^-.  4'/.  1513  Life  Hen.  V  (1911)  10  And  this  suf- 
ficeth  of  the  Welsh  conspiracies  and  battailes.  1398  Shaks. 
Merry  W.  11.  i.  209  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought,  be- 
tweene  Sir  Hugh  the  Welch  Priest,  and  Caius  the  French 
Doctor.  1628  Ma<i  Pranks  Robin  Good/elloiv  (Percy  Soc.) 
9  As  infamous  as  a  Welch-harper  that  playes  for  cheese  and 
onions.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb,  vi.  §  135  Here  a  Welsh 
regiment  of  the  King's,  .assaulted  the  works.  1796  Morsl: 
AtJier.  Geog.  W.  147  Henry  I  of  England,  planted  a  colony 
of  Flemings  on  the  frontiers  of  Wales,,  .none  of  the  Welsh 

§rinces  being  powerful  enough  to  oppose  them.  1836 
ouTHEV  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  475  Here  I  have  found  out  who 
the  Welsh  attorney  was  who  [etc.].  186a  Borrow  Wales 
xlix,  Why,  you  told  me  you  were  of  Welsh  parents.  1905 
'  G.  Thorne  '  Lost  Cause  x,  The  sly  Welsh  girl  was  indu- 
bitably awed. 

v.  czioo  O.  R.  Chron.  (MS.  D.)  an.  1050  Mid  Gryfines 
fultume  I'aes  Waeliscan  cynges.  1338  R.  Brunne  Chron. 
(1725)241  Had  l?ei  had  a  spie  among  ]'e  Walssh  oste..l»ei 
had  bien  men  lyuand,  Jjat  J?er  to  dede  went.  laz^ooMorte 
Arth.  320  *  A  !  A  ! '  sais  the  Walsche  kynge  *  wirchipid  be 
Criste  f'  e:i420  Contin.  Brut  368  pere  was  a  man  |?at  was 
clepid  •J>e  walsch  clerke,'  and  apelyd  a  kni5t..of  treson. 
1470-85  Malory  Arthur  xviii.  xxiii.  767  And  there  with  al 
he  aspyed_a  walysshe  knyglite  where  he  was  to  repose  Inm. 
\a  1577  Sir  T.  Smith  Covimonw.  Eng.  i.  xiii.  (1583)  15  To 
defende  themselues  yet  from  them  which  were  walsh  and 
strangers, ..[they]  agreed,  .to  consult  in  common.] 

2.  Of  things :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Wales  or  its 
inhabitants,  \  or  to  the  British  race  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times. 

I  n  OE.  the  wider  sense  of '  foreign  *  appears  also  to  have 
been  current,  but  clear  instances  are  rare. 

688-95  I^aivs  Ine  §  46.  I  Gif  hit  Sonne  bi3  Wilisc  onstal, 
ne  bi3  se  a3  na  Sy  mara.  Ibid.  §  70,  xii  ambra  Wilisc  ealat^. 
805-10  in  Birch  Cartul.  Sax.  L459  Selle  mon..xxx.  ombra 
godes  uuelesces  alo3.  awzz  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an. 
852  Wulfred  scolde  ^ifen.  .twa  tunnan  fulle  hlutres  alo6.  .& 
ten  mittan  Wielsces  alo3.  £^1205  Lav.  13021  Vortiger  hafde 
Walisc  [<;i275  Wals]  lond.  1297  R.  Gi.ouc.  (Rollsj  App.  G. 
146  Fram  l>e  walische  see  ywis,  Fram  seint  dauid  to  pe  see. 
1300-1400  R.  Gloucester  s  Chron.  (Rolls)  App.  XX.  591  Ed- 
ward his  sone.  .bat  of  )>e  welisclie  londe  clanliche  al  out  I 
wan  Jre  seignon5e.  1538  Prayer  ftf  Compl.  Ploiueman  F  j, 
They  haue  enclosed  it  [God's  leasow],  .so  hygh,  there  may 
no  shepe  come  there  within,  but  yef  it  be  a  walyssh  lepre 
[  —•  leaper]of  the  mountaynes.  1555  L.  Saunders  in  Coverdale 
Lett.  Martyrs  C1564)  188  Not  in  hope  of  rebellion  or  fulfill- 
yng  vnprofitable,  yea  pestilent  welshe  prophecies.  1599 
Shaks.  Hen.  y,  iv.  vii.  112  All  the  water  in  Wye,  cannot 
wash  your  Maiesties  Welsh  plood  out  of  your  pody.  Ibid. 
V.  i.  83  Henceforth  let  a  Welsh  correction,  teach  you  a  good 
English  condition.  z6i2  Selden  Illustr.  Drayton's  Poly- 
olb.  ix.  390  In  the  Welsh  Prouerb  Mon  mam  Cymbry,  1761 
GoLDRM.  Ess.f  Taste^  The  native,  genuine,  and  salutary 
taste  of  Welch  beef.  1771  Smollett  7/m;k/A.  CL  26  Apr.  (1) 
At  eight. .we  go, .to  the  Pump-room;  which  is  crowded 
like  a  Welsh  fair.  1774  Johnson  in  Boswell  Life  (1904) 
II.  538  Yesterday  I  returned  from  my  Welcli  journey.  1781 
Gibbon  Deal.  ^  F.  xxxviii.  (1787)  III.  623  Their  subjects,  of 
Welsh  or  Cambrian  extraction,  assume  the  respectable  sta- 
tion of  inferior  freemen.  1862  Borrow  Wales\,  I  reached 
alarge  village,  the  name  of  which,  like  those  of  most  Welsh 
villages,  began  with  IJan. 

Proverbial  (and  allusively),  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies.^ 
Wales  (1662)  7  As  long  as  a  Welsh  pedigree.  1725  Young 
Love  of  Fame  iir,  121  Till  I  surpass  in  length... 'V  Welch 
descent,  a  1764  Churchill  Serm.  J)cd.6o  (1771)  p.  iii.  When 
thou  art  to  thyself,  thy  Sire  unknown,  A  whole  Welsh 
genealogy  alone? 

b.  In  the  names  of  various  products  of,  and  com- 
modities obtained  from,  Wales,  as  f  "Welsh  cloth 
(see  Welsh  cotton) ;  "Welsh  coal,  coal  obtained 
from  the  South  Wales  coal-fields ;  anthracite ; 
t  "Welsh  cotton,  a  kind  of  woollen  cloth  with  a 
nap ;  "Welsh  dresser  (see  quot.  and  Dkesser  1  2) ; 
"Welsh  flannel  (see  quot.  1858) ;  f  "Welsh  frieze 
=  Welsh  cotton ;  "Welsh  glaive  (see  quot.) ; 
"Welsh  lay,  a  class  of  roofing-slates ;  t  "Welsh 
lining,  a  woollen  cloth  without  a  nap  (cf.  Cotton 
sb.'^  and  Frieze  sb?-  i)  ;  "Welsh  lump,  a  kind  of 
fire-brick  made  in  large  pieces ;  "Welsh  mutton, 
mutton  obtained  from  a  small  breed  of  sheep  pastured 
on  the  Welsh  mountains,  highly  esteemed  for  the 
delicacy  of  its  flavour;  "Welsh  oilstone  (see  quot.); 
t  "Welsh  plain  =  Welsh  flannel ;  "Welsh  rag 
=  Rag  .j^.2  I  b;  +  "Welsh  scarlet  (see  Scarlet 


sbX)  ;  "Welsh  snuflf  (see  quot.)  ;  f  "Welsh  stone- 
coal  «  Welsh  coal.    Also  W^elsh   bill,  Welsh 

HOOK. 

1566  Act  ZEliz.  c.  7  §  I  *Welsh  Clothe  and  Linyng,  com- 
monly  called  Cottons  Fryzes  and  Playnes.  ax6i8  Ralegh 
Invent.  Shipping  ^\  Our  Newcastle,  or  our  *Wclsh  Coales. 
»743  London  .y  Country  Brewer  111.  (ed.  aj  177  At  a  famous 
'Jlown  in  the  West  for  brewing  Beer,  they  burn  this  Welch 
Coal  in  a  moveable  Iron  Grate.  1842  Loudon  Suburban 
Hort.  211  Welsh  coal. .is  a  very  durable  fuel,  peculiarly 
wel!  suited  to  these  boilers.  1546-7  in  Feuillerat  Revels 
Edw.  VI  (1914)  5,  iij  yardes  d.  *wellshe  Cotton  at  vj^  yard. 
1551-a  Act  5  <V  6  Ediv.  ^7,  c.  6  §  i  And  that. .  Walshe  Cot- 
tonne. .shall  not  be  streched  on  the  Tentor. .above  a  nayle 
of  a  yarde  inbredith.  1580  Welsh  cotton  [see  Manchester 
i].  \^\o  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  578/1  A  peculiarly  effective 
combination  of  oak  and  mahogany  is  found  in  the  dressers 
.  .made  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire. 
..The  expression '*  Welsh  dresser',  .is  now  no  more  than 
a  trade  term,. .applied   to  all  dressers  of  this  type.     [1598 

*  Welsh  flannel ;  used  allusively  in  referring  to  a  Welshman  : 
see  Flannel  i  d]     1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  IP'elsh' 

flannel,  the  finest  kind  of  flannel,  made  from  the  fleeces  of 
the  flocks  of  the  Welsh  mountains.  x86o  Hunt  lire's  Diet. 
Arts,  etc.  f.v.  Flannel^  Wales  is  the  country  in  which  flan- 
nel was  originally  made,  and  the  Welsh  flannel  is  still  held 
in  much  estimation.     1551-1  Act  5  <5-  6  Edw.  VI,  c.  6  §  1  All 

*  Walshe  Frices..made  and  wrought  within  the  Shires  of 
Cardigan  and  Pembroke. .or  elsewhere  of  lyke  makinge. 
1786  Grose  Anc.  Armour  56  The  *Welch  glaive  is  a  kind 
of  bill,  sometimes  reckoned  among  the  pole  axes.  1891 
Century  Diet.  s.v.  Lay^  n.  8  *  Welsh  lay,  a  slate  measuring 
3  by  2  feet.  1557-8  Act  4^5  Phil.  ^  Mar.  c.  5  §  5  Everie 
Gode  of  ^Welche  lyning  shall.. be  three  quarters  of  a  yarde 
in  Breadthe.  1833  Loldon  Eiicycl.  Arcnit.  §  590  The  most 
convenient  fire  bricks  are  what  are  called  *Welsn  or  Stour- 
bridge lumps.  1842  GwiLT  A7chit.  |  1826  Fire  bricks... 
This  sort  of  brick  is  made  al^o  in  various  parts  of  Wales, 
whence  they  are  called  Welsh  lumps.  1898  Diet.  Arch. 
(Arch.  Publ.  Soc.)  Welsh  lump. . .  It  can  be  had  up  to  3  ft. 
long,  10  ins.  by  5  ins.  thick.  1830  Le  Keux  Illustr.  Nat. 
Hist.  1. 141  The  genuine  'Welsh  mutton  is  highly  esteemed. 
1^10  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  653/1  Idwal  or  *\Velsh  oilstone, 
used  for  small_  articles.  1584  in  Feuillerat  Rei-elsQ.  Eliz. 
{1908)  370  For  ix  yardes  of  *welshe  playne.  1725  [see  Plain 
sb}  9I.  1823  Nicholson  Pract.  Luiidtr  2,9'^  Patent  slating 
was  originally  composed  of  slates  called  the  *Welsh  Rags. 
1887  Diet.  Arch.  (Arch.  Publ.  Soc),  Rag  slate,  or  Welsh 
rag.  14..  Lauglatid^s  P.  PI.  A.\.  113  (MS.  T.),  I  may  hit 
not  leue  He  scholde  wandre  on  )>&t  *walsshe  scarlet,  so  was 
it  l?red-bare.  1845  Dodd  Brit.  Alannf.  v,  148  There  aie 
many  kinds  of  snuff  called  '  high-di  ied  ',  such  as  '  *Welsh ' 
and  '  Lundyfoot '.  1833  N.  Arnott  Physics  (ed.  5)  II.  143 
*Welch  stone-coal. 

C.  in  the  names  of  plants,  beasts,  insects,  etc., 
indigenous  to  or  found  chiefly  in  Wales,  as  Welsh 
cattle,  pony ;  runt  (see  Runt  sb.  2)  ;  "Welsh  clear- 
wing,  club-moss  (see  quots.) ;  "Welsh  poppy,  a 
perennial  poppy  of  the  genus  Meconofsis  (see  PoprT 
sb.  3) ;  "Welsh  sorrel,  Bpeedwell,  wave  (see 
quots.). 

1834  YouATT  Cattle  47  Howell  Dha.. describes  some  of 
the  "Welsh  cattle  in  the  tenth  century-,  as  being  'white 
with  red  ears*.  1796  Withering  Btlt.  Plants  (ed.  3)  III. 
759  Pilularia  anuoiiuum. .  .*\Velsh  Clubmoss.  On  the 
mountains  of  Caernarvonshire.  1869  E.  Newman  Brit. 
Mothsts  The*Welsh  CX^zx\;\Ti%{,S€sia  Scoliaforinis),  1771 
Smollett  Humph.  CI.  26  Apr.  (3),  Patience  is  like  a  stout 
*Welsh  poney ;  it  bears  a  great  deal,  and  trots  a  great  way ; 
but  it  will  tire  at  the  long  run.  1831  \Q\:KTi  Horse  58  The 
Welsh  pony . .  has  a  small  head,  high  withers,  deep  yet  round 
barrel,  short  joints,  flat_  legs,  and  good  round  feet.  1741 
Compl.  Family-Piece  11.  iii.  374  *  Welsh-poppy.  1829  Loldon 
Encycl.  Plants  (1836)  462  Meconopsis  cavibrica  Vig.  Welsh 
Poppy.  i88a  Garden  20  May  353/1  A  broad  blue  china 
bowl  is  brilliant  with.. Welsh  Poppy.  1659  Howell  Z-t-x. 
Tetragl.,  New  Sayings  v.  8/1  He  thrives  as  well  as  a 
*Welch  Runt  in  Rumney  Marsh.  1727  E.  Laurence  Duty 
of  Steward  76  The  Steward  should  be  advis'd  to  stock 
the  Ground  with  Scotch  Keylys  or  Welch  Runts.  1768, 
1886  [see  Runt  sb.  2].  1910  Encycl.  Brit.  V.  540/2  Welsh 
cattle  are  well  known  In  the  Midland  counties.,  where,  under 
the  name  of '  WeUh  runts ',  large  herds  of  bullocks  are  fat- 
tened on  the  pastures.  1640  Parkinson  'J  heat.  Bot.  vi.  x. 
745    Acetosa    Cambro-Britanica    Montana.       Mountaine 

*  Welsh  Sorrell.  c  1710  Petiver  Cat.  Ray^s  Eng.  Herbal 
Tab.  iii,  Welsh  Sorrel.  1731  Millek  Gard.  Diet.  s.v.  Ve- 
ronica, ■*  Welsh  spiked  Speeflwell,  with  a  hairy  Bugle  Leaf. 
1796  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  12  Veronica  hy- 
^«Vrt. ..  Welsh  Speedwell.  Bugle-leaved  Speedwell.  1869 
E.  Newman  Brit.  Moths  76  The  *WeI>h  Wave  {Venusia 
catnbricaria). 

d.  in  other  collocations :  Welsh  acre  (see 
quot.)  ;  "Welsh  ambassador,  a  name  for  {a)  the 
cuckoo  ;  t(^)  the  owl  (cf.  Welsh  falconer^  ;  "Welsh 
aunt  (see  quot.) ;  "Welsh  bait,  a  rest,  without  other 
refreshment,  given  to  a  horse  on  reaching  the  top 
of  a  hill  (see  Bait  sb.  5);  also^^. ;  t  Welsh 
brief  (meaning  obscure) ;  Welsh  carpet,  f  comb, 
cornice  (see  quots.)  ;  f  Welsh  cricket,  a  louse  ; 
"Welsh  diamond  (see  quot.) ;  Welsh  drake,  the 
gadwall  or  gray  duck,  Chaitklasmus  strcpertis ; 
t  Welshdraper,  a  maker  of,  or  dealer  in,  *  \Velsh 
cotton '  ;  a  woollen  draper ;  Welsh  ejectment 
(see  quot.) ;  f  Welsh  falconer  =  Welsh  ambassa- 
dor {/>)  ;  t  Welsh  fiddle  (see  quot.) ;  Welsh 
groin,  groining  Arch,  (see  quots.)  ;  Welsh  ham 
(see  quot.)  ;  Welsh  main  Cockfighiing  (see  Main 
sb.^  3)  ;  Welsh  mile,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and 
more;  a  long  and  tedious  mile  (chiefly  proverbial); 
Welsh  mortgage  (see  quot) ;  Welsh  niece,  a 
first  cousin  (cf.  Welsh  auntj   W.  uncle) ;   Welsh 
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onion  =  Chibol  i  ;  f  Welsh  parsley  (seequots.) ; 
f  "Welsh  pearl,  ?an  inferior  or  counterfeit  pearl; 
+  "Welsh-pot  shell  (see  quot.)  ;  "Welsh  road  (see 
quot.) ;  "Welsh  springer,  a  kind  of  spaniel  (see 
Springer  1  8  b);  Welsh  uncle  (see  Uxcle  id); 
"Welsh  vault,  vaulting  Arch,  =  IVeish  groin^ 
groinin^\  "Welsh  "wig,  a  worsted  cap.   Also  ^VELSH 

BEAN,  SVELSH  harp,  WeLSH  RABBIT. 

1704  Z>/V^  Rust.,  *  Welch-acre  X  it's  usually  two  English 
Acres.  1608  Middlfton  Trick  to  catch  Old  One  iv.  H  i, 
Thy  Sound  is  like  ihe  cuckowe,  the  *welch  Embas5«idor, 
c  i6ao  U'clsh  Emboss.  IV.  1501  (Maloiie  Soc.)  Pray  m'  Reese 
,  .what  is  the  reason  that  wee  english  men  when  the  Cuckoe 
is  vppon  entrance  saie  ihe  welsh  embassador  is  Cominge. 
1637  in  Retrosp.  Rezt.  (1853)  I.  312  Two  dozen  of  Welsh  am- 
bassodars.  1683-4  in  Macray  Reg.  I^fa^iUColL  N.  S.  IV. 
(1904)  135  Mr.  Gierke,  commoner,  complain'd  of  Sir  Cher- 
nock,  demy,  for  abusing  him..,  calling  him  foole,  Welsh 
ambassadour  (an  expression  for  an  owle).  iS94  G.  F. 
NoRTHALL  Folk-phr.  Four  Counties  25  The  Welsh  ambas- 
sador =  The  cuckoo.  1878  A''.  <5-  Q.  10  Aug.  105/1  Some 
Radnorshire  Words. .  .*/F(e/j-A  ^?/«/,  first  cousin  of  father 
or  mother.  1603  T.  Powell  ititle)  *Wclch  Eayte  to  spare 
Prouender.  Or,  A  looking  backe  vpon  the  Times  past. 
1658  Harrington  Prerog.  Pop.  Govt.  i.  vi.  32  In  this  place 
he  lakes  a  Welsh  bait,  and  looking  back  makes  a  Muster  of 
his  Victories.  ax66i  Fuller  l^orthies^  Wales  (1662)  7  The 
Proverbs. .  .Give  your  horse  a  Welch-bait.  x6«6  U.  Jonson 
Staple  0/ N,  V.  i,  It  is  a  thing  of  greater  consequence,  I'hen 
to  he  borne  about  in  a  blacke  boxe,  Like  a  Low-countrey 
vorloffe  or  *Welsh-briefe,  1854  Household  Words  2  Sept. 
53/1  This  'Welsh  carpet  is  a  pattern  produced  on  the  brick 
floor  by  staining  the  brick  squares  in  figures  with  dockleaf 
juice.  1796  Grose's  Diet.  Vulgar  T.  (ed.  3),  *  Welch  Couib, 
the  thumb  and  four  fingers.  1833  Loudon  Encycl,  Archil. 
§45^  These  walls,  .should  have  what  is  called  a  "Welsh 
cornice  (two  or  three  oversaiUng  (protruding)  courses  of 
brickwork,  one  of  which  has  dentils  formed  by  the  ends  of 
bricks  projecting  at  equal  and  regular  distances)  to  finish 
with  at  top.  1592  Greesk  Upst.  Courtier  D  2,  A.  .Gentle- 
man Marchant  lailor,  giuing  armes  and  the  huiye  Lambe 
in  his  creast,  where  before  he  had  no  other  cognisance,  but 
a  plaine  Spanish  needle  with  a  *weish  cricket  on  the  toppe. 
1884  F.  J.  BmrrEN /l^a/f/i  <V  (r/(7fr-&«/.  215  Rock  crystal .  .also 
known  as  '  Bristol ',  '  "Welsh ' .  .or  *  Irish  '  diamond,  is  also 
used  by  watch  jewellers.  1844  J.  P.  Giraud  Birds  0/ Long 
Islatui  2,06  .\t  Egg  Harbor  a  few  [gadwallsj  are  seen,  .and 
are  there  known  by  the  name  of  *.*\Velsh  Drake  '  or  *  German 
Duck  *.  1481  Coventry  Lcet  Bk.  480  Hugh  Walker. .  *welch. 
draper.  xSii  Lex.  Balatron.,* Welsh  Ejectment^  to  unroof 
the  house,  a  method  practised  by  landlords  in  Wales  to  eject  a 
bad  tenant,  a  1647  Fletcher,  etc.  Lovers  Progr.  in,  I  hear 
by  th'  0*ls,  There  are  many  of  your  'Welch  falkoners  about 
it  [sc.  a  house).  01700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  *  Welsh- 
fiddle,  the  Itch.  1778  W.  Pain  Carpenters  Repos.  PI.  58 
Make  a  semi-circular  Arch.. that  is  commonly  called  a 
*  Welch  Groin.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  465/2  Groins,  Welsh, 
or  Underpitch. . .  The  system  of  vaulting  is  called  underpitch 
groining,  or,  as  termed  by  the  workmen,  *WcIsh  groining. 
a  1878  Sir  G.  Scott  Led.  Arc/tit.  II.  173  Vaulting.. in 
which  the  side  vaults . .  cut  the  higher  and  main  vault  at  a  level 
lower  than  its  crown . .  is  vulgarly  known  as  'Welsh  '  *groln- 
ing.  1877  Casselfs  Diet.  Cookery  1107  A  'Welsh  ham  is 
simply  the  name  given  to  a  fat  leg  of  mutton  which  has  been 
cured  and  smoked  like  an  ordinary  ham.  c  1450  Merlin  xv. 
247  AH  the  contrey  was  of  hem  covered  the  length  of  a 
*walshe  myle.  165a  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Journ.  Wales 
(1859)21, 1  hired  a  guide  who  brought  me  to  Swansey  (sixteen 
well  stretch'd  Welch  mountainous  miles).  1796  Grose's 
Diet,  yulgar  r.  (ed.  ^),  Welch  Mile.  Like  a  Welch  nule, 
long  and  narrow.  His  story  is  like  a  Welch  mile,  long  and 
tedious.  1818  Cruise  Digest  II.  xv.i.  §  19  There  is  another 
kind  of  mortgage . .  called  a  *  Welsh  mortgage,  in  which  there 
is  a  perpetual  I  ight  of  redemption.  191  x  Encycl.  Brit.  XV  111. 
878/1  A  WeLsh  mortgage  is  one  in  which. .acreditor.. takes 
the  rents  and  profits  tn  Iteu  of  interest..,  the  estate  being 
redeemable  at  any  time  on  payment  of  the  principal.  x886 
Sir  F.  H.  Dovle  Remin.  viii.  156  A  young  cousin,  or  rather 
..*WeUh  niece  of  mine.  X731  Miller  Gard.  Diet.  s.v.  Cepa 
M  m/x  The  *\Velch  Onions  are  only  propagated  for  Spring 
Use  also:  These  never  makeany  Bulb,  and  are  therefore  only 
fit  to  be  us'd  green  for  Sallads,  &c.  18x4  Loudon  Encycl.  Gard. 
(cd.  a)  §  3813  Welsh  onion,  or  ciboule  {Allium  ft stulosum, 
L).^  X778,  \Z\x  [see  Cibol].  a  x6a5  Fletcher  Elder  Brother 
I.  ii.  In  tough  'Welsh  Parsly,  which,  in  our  vulgar  Tongue, 
is  strong  Hempen  Halters.  X638  RANtxjLPH  Hey/or  Honesty 
IV.  1.(1651)  30 This  is  a  Rascardeserve5..To  dance  in  Hemp 
Derricks  Caranto :  Lets  choke  him  with  Welch  Parsley. 
x68i  Grew  Musxum  1.  §  vL  ii-  146  *Welsh-PcnrI.  ..They 
arc  most  of  them  flatish,  and  of  a  shining  blackish  colour. 
cx'jxi  Petiver  Cosfj/Ay/.  vii.  Tab.  69  Fig.  5  Carolina  Lat- 
tice  furrowed,  *Welsh-pot  Shell, ..Like  our  Garden  Snail, 
but  Lattice-furrowed  and  waved  with  yellow,  like  our  Welsh 
Pot-ware.  1890  O.  Crawfubd  Round  Calend.  in  Portugal 
212  The  scent  of  those  deep,  damp  lanes,  green  with  fernp, 
which  in  this  county  [Monmouthshire]  we  call  '"Welsh 
roads'.  X9X0  Encycl.  Brit,  VIII.  375/2  [Dogs.]  Sporting. 
.  .spaniel  ..*Welsh  springer.  1848  Rickman  Styles  Archit. 
Eng.  p.  liii,  This  [roof]  is  distinguished  from  the  previous 
examples  by  having  what  are  called  "Welsh  vaults  over  the 
clerestory  windows.  1835  R.  Willis  Archit.  Mid.  Ages  vii. 
78  ncte^  Such  cells  arc  termed  *Wclsh  vaulting  cells.  X858 
EccUsiologist  XIX.  165  North  transept,  Welsh  vaulting 
from  circular  shafts.  184a  J.  Wilson  Chr.  North  (1857)  I.  2 
Uncle  Ben.  .is  seen  galloping,  in  a  "Welsh  wig  and  strange 
apparel,  in  the  rear  of  a  pack  of  Lilliputian  Wagles.  X848 
Dickens  Dombey  iv,  His  Welsh  wig.. was  as  plain  and 
stubborn  a  Welsh  wig  as  ever  was  worn,  1859  ^^l*  Gas- 
light ff  D.  XL  129  Disguised  in  lamp>black,  pomatum,  Welsh 
wizs  dyed  black, 

3.  As  the  designation  of  the  language  of  the 
Welsh  people  ;  hence,  written  or  spoken  in  the 
Welsh  language  ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  language 
or  literature  of  Wales. 

"547  Salesbury  Diet.  Eugl.-Welsh  Ded.,  Seyng  ther  b 
many  of  your  graces  subiectcs  in  Wales  that  readethc  par- 
fyilye  the  welshe  tongc.I  haue  written  a  lytic  englyshe    i 
dyctionary  with  the  welshe  interpretation.     1587  Penry    1 
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yEguity  Supplic.  48  Vngodly  welsh  bookes  are  fraught  with 
these  Idolatries,  c  1643  Ld.  Herbert  Aiitobiog.  (1824)  32 
Where  I  might  learn  the  Welch  tongue.  i68a  W,  Richards 
Wallogr,  121  One  in  our  Company,  .having  got  a  Welch 
Polysyllable  into  his  Throat,  was  almost  choak'd  with  Con- 
sonants._  1729  T.  Innes  Crit.  Ess.  (1879)  257  Mr.  Edward 
Lhuyd,  in  his  Welsh  preface  to  his  Ardtxologia.  1756-9  A. 
BuTLKR  Lives  Fathers,  Beuno  (1S21)  IV.  226  Vawr,  as  the 
Welsh  adjective  Mawr  great,  is  writ  in  several  parts  of  Wales. 
Ibid.^  Wene/ride  XL  75  Lluydh,  in  his  catalogue  of  Welch 
manuscripts.  1840  W.  J.  Rkes  {title-p.)  The  Liber  Landa- 
vensis...  Published  for  The  Welsh  MSS.  Society.  X877  Rhvs 
{title)  Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology.  1888  J  acobi /'rm/^rj' 
Vocab.y  Welsh  cases^  cases  of  special  lay  for  composing  works 
in  that  language. 

B,  sb.  (Elliptical  uses  of  the  adj.) 

1.  a.  //.  The  Britons  as  distinguished  from  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  Obs.  exc.  Hist, 

(Tiioo  O.E.  Chron,  (MS.  D.)  an.  1050  On  t>am  iican  scare 
comon  upp  on  Wylisce  Axa  of  Yrlande.  a  xiaz  Ibid.  (Laud 
MS.)  an.  1121  pa  W;j-liscean  him  oni^eancoman.  cizosLav. 
5574  Bruttes  &  Wailsce  [C1275  Walse).  cxa97  R.  Glouc. 
(Rolls)  9392  Of  the  welsse  hat  mid  him  bej>  ne  dorre  ^e  no3t 
drede.  1729 T.  Innes  Crit.  Ess.iiSjg)  40  The  old  Midland 
Britains.. known.. by  the  name  of  Walenses  (Welch,  a 
common  name  to  all  that  spoke  the  British  language).  1839 
Keightlev  Hist.  Eug.  I.  14  The  Britons  or  Welsh,  as  they 
were  named  by  the  conquerors,  were  thus  driven  back  to  the 
weytern  side  of  the  island. 

b.  The  inhabitants  or  natives  of  Wales. 

1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1725)  237  pe  Walssh  wer  alle  day 
slayn.  1530  Tindale  Anstv.  More  \u  xi.  Wks.  (1573)  299 
Then  he  bringeth  in  how  the  wilde  Irish  and  the  Welch 
pray,  when  they  go  to  steale.  1596  Spenser  State  Irel. 
(Globe)  635/2  The  same  was  also  common  amongest  the 
Britton«,  and  is  not  yet  aho^ither  left  of  by  the  Welsh  which 
are  theyr  posteritye.  x6xo  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  1,  652 
These  are  distinctly  knowen  still  from  the  Welsh,  both  by 
their  speech  and  manners.  x6ia  .Seiden  Illustr,  Drayton's 
Poly-olb.'ix,  320  So  that  the  Welsh  may  challenge  priority,  of 
finding  that  new  world,  before  the  Spaniard.  X797  Encycl, 
Brit.  (ed.  3)XVin.6g9/i  The  Welsh,  in  their  own  language, 
call  their  country  C,r;Hry,  and  their  language  0'7;/rrtf_f.  1825 
Scott  5f/r(jM(rrf  viii,  I'wo  very  strong  bodies  of  Welsh  at- 
tempted to  carry  the  outer  defences  of  the  castle  by  storm. 
i86j  Borrow  Wales  Iviii,  Amongst  the  proverbial  sayings  of 
the  Welsh,  which  are  chiefly  preserved  in  the  shape  of  triads, 
is  [etcj.  tSSa  Rhvs  Celtic  Britain  130  The  more  legendary 
traditions  of  the  Welsh. 

+  0.  sing.  A  Welshman.    Obs. 

X36a  Langl.  p.  PI.  A.  v.  167  Godfrei  of  Garlesschire  and 
Grifiin  ^e  walsche.  1387TKEVISA  Higden  VIII.  265  pe  false 
Walsche  David  roos  aienst  kyng  Edward  in  Palme  Sonday. 
[160X  F.  Tate  Househ.  Ord.  Edw.  II%q\  (1876)  55  Annote 
the  walsh.]  1646  R.  Baillie  Anahaptism  (1647)  -typist.  "4 
At  Naisby..to  beat  nine  thousand.. soldiers,  the  most  part 
raw  and  new  levied  Welshes. 

2.  The  Welsh  language, 

O.  E.  Chron.  (Liud  MS.)  Pref.,  Her  sind  on  J>is  iglande  fif 
xe^eode:  Englisc,&  Brittisc,&  Wilsc[v1/5.Z'.  Bryt-Vylsc], 
&Scyttisc[etc.].  T<ri4oo/4rM;fr7  Pendragon  ysin  walysch 
'  Dragones  heed  *  on  Englysch.  1470-85  Caxton  Malory's 
Arthur  Pref.  (Sommer)  3  ftlany  noble  volumes  be  made  of 
hym..  which  been  not  had  in  our  maternal  tongue,  but  in 
walssheben  many  &  also  infrensshe,  &  sommein  englysshe. 
1547  W.  Salesbury  {title)  A  Dictionary  in  Englyshe  and 
Welshe.  a  1550  Leland  ///«.  v.  ( i 008)  II.  E2  It  [Shrews- 
bury] is  comonly  caullyd  now  in  Walche  Moythik.  Writers 
in  Walsche  caul  it  Penguern,  id  est,  caput  Alneti.  X596 
Shaks,  I  Hen.  IVy  \\\,  i.  193  My  Wife  can  speake  no  Eng- 
lish; I  no  Welsh.  1656  J.  Lewis  in  Baxter's  Certainty 
Worlds  spirits  (1691)  130  He  could  perceive  the  whisper  of 
a  Voice  in  Welch,  bidding  him  hold  his  peace.  x668  Shad- 
well  Sullen  Lovers  iv.  74  If  I  don't.. speak  Spanish, 
Italian,. .Welch  and  Irish.  X788  Priestley  Ztrf/.  Hist.  iv. 
XXV.  191  The  next  remains  of  the  Britons,  are  Hoel  Dha's 
Laws... Of  these  there  are  several  copies,  both  in  Welch 
and  Latin.  1820  Scott  Let.  to  C.  Scott  19  Dec.  in  Lockhart, 
Vou  hear  the  Welsh  spoken  much  about  you.  1862  Bokrow 
Wales  lix,  I  learned  to  read  Welsh  and  to  write  it  at  the 
same  time.  1883  Rhys  Celtic  Britain  145  The  latter  \sc. 
Clyde],  being. .Glut  in  old  Welsh,  could  only  yield  Clud  in 
later  Welsh. 

b.  transf.  A  strange  language  ;  sj>eech  that  one 
does  not  understand. 

1648  WiNVARD  Midsummer'Moon  5  Hebrew  to  them  is 
Welch.  ftx66i  Fuller  Worthies,  Wales  (1662)  33  Amel- 
corne.  This  English  Word  (which  I  fmd  in  the  English 
Cambden)  is  Welsh  to  me.     iSS&  Sheffield  Gloss.  Suppl.  s.v. 


Welsh   *\Ws  talking  Welsh!* 
'  I  don  t  understand  you  '. 

3.  Short  for :  Welsh  coal. 

X898  Kipling  Fleet  in  Being  \v.  44  We're  supposed  to  be 
burning  No.  2  Welsh.  1905  Blackw,  Mag.  Jan.  26/3  Have 
you  got  that  '  Welsh  '  trimmed  ? 

C.  Comb.  :  Wehh-bcgotten^  -born,  -English, 
-like^  -rooted,  -speaking.,  -tvrottght  adjs. ;  "Welsh- 
Briton  «  Welshman  i  a ;  "Welsh-Keltic  a., 
Cymric, 

x6x5  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  291  He  is  the  onely  friend 
of  Lawyers  (if  they  be  •Welch  begotten).  X898  Watts- 
DuNTON  W_>'/M'mxv.xii,  I  wonder  whether  any  one  who  is  not 
*Welsh-born  can  understand  my  delight,  X670  Milton //«/. 
Brit.  IV.  165  Kentwin  the  other  West-Saxon  King-.chac'd 
the*WelchjBritans.  .to  the  very  Seaslioar.  X759  T.Richards 
(title)  Antiquje  Linguse  Britannicse  Thesaurus:  being  a 
British,  or 'Welsh-English  Dictionary.  X883D.  H.Wheeler 
By.Ways  Lit.  100  It  is  believed  that  the  "Welsh- Keltic 
manuscripts  are  unusually  vicious  in  the  texts.  1844  Brere- 
ton's  'frai'.  (Chetham  Soc.)  96  note.  Of  this  *Welch.like 
name  [Apthomas]  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  explanation, 
X863W.  UARtiES  Dorset  Glass.  &  Their  cadtvyn..i^  a.  "Welsh- 
rooted  word.  X893  Harper  s  Mag.  Dec  43/1  A  •Welsh- 
speaking  rebel  agamst  the  tithes.  1876  Morris  Sigurd  in. 
202  Ana  they  sec  the  sheathed  Wrath  shimmer  mid  the 
restless  'Welsh-wrought  [  =  foreign]  swords. 


WELSHMAN. 

Welsll  (welj),  V.  Racing.  Also  f  welch,  [Of 
obscure  origin,]  trans.  To  swindle  (a  person)  out 
of  money  laid  as  a  bet  (see  WelsherI).  Hence 
Welshing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1857  Mom.  Chron.  8  June  8/3  He  got  his  living  by 'welch- 
ing '  and  taking  in  the  *  fiats  '.  X867  Sporting  Life  21  Sept., 
Money  which  people  have  been  '  welshed '  out  of.  x868 
Morn.  Star  26  Mar.,  Some  two  or  three  of  the  prolific 
'welshing 'fraternitydid  manage  to  carry  on  their  nefarious 
operations,  i^&j  Daily  Tel.  12  Mar.  5/2  He  will  receive  his 
winnings  and  run  no  risk  of  being  '  welshed  ',  1894  Henty 
Dorothy's  Double  I.  57  He.  .had  a  narrow  escape  of  being 
lynched  by  the  crowd  for  welshing.  190a  7y;««8Mar,  14/3 
In  France,  .betting,  .had  increased,  .because  people  were 
not  now  afraid  of  being  welshed, 

t  Welsh  bean.  Obs.  Also  6  Welch,  [ad.  G. 
welscke  bohne-.  see  Welsh  a.  and  Bean  sb!\  The 
French  or  kidney  bean  {Phaseohis  vulgaris). 

1585  HiGiNS  Ju7tius'  Noviencl.  i\q/i  Phaseolns,  dolichus, 
..Welch  beanes:  beanes  of  Rome,  or  kidney  beanes.  1598 
Florio,  Faglioli,  FagiuoH,  a  kind  of  pease  like  vnto  a  beane, 
called  faseoles,  french  peason,  welsh  beanes,  or  kidney 
beanes. 

t  Welsh  bill.  Obs.  In  5  Walshe,  Wallish, 
"Wallych,  7  "Welch  bill.  "[f.  Welsh  ^z, +  Bill 
sb^-  4.]    =  Welsh  hook. 

X47S  Maldon  (Essex)  Court-Rolls  Bundle  49,  No.  8  Insul- 
turn  fecit,  .cum  1  Walshe  byll,  precii  xxd.  1484  Mem.  Ripon 
(Surtees)  I.  310  Cum  quodam  Wallishbyll.  .in  capitc  per- 
cussit.  [Cf.  ibid.  311  Cum  quodam  le  Forest  byll.]  X485  in 
Sanctuarium  Dunehn.  rV  ^t^'^r/ac^w^^  (Surtees)  13  Jacobus 
Manfeeld.  .insultum  fecit,  et  eundem  in  corpore  cum  uno 
le  wallych  hyll  felonice  percussit.  <ri6s5  Fletcher  iWctf 
Valour  IV.  i,  LaPet.  Did  not  I  say,  this  Whirrit,  and  this 
Bob,  Should  be  both  Pica  Roman.  Clotvn.  So  said  I,  Sir, 
both  Picked  Romans,  And  he  has  made  'em  Welch  Bills. 

Welsherl  (we*lj:ii).  Also  twelcher.  [Cf. 
Welsh  v.'\  A  bookmaker  at  a  race-meeting,  who 
takes  money  for  a  bet,  and  absconds  or  refuses  to 
pay  if  he  loses. 

x86o  Ld.  W.  Lennox  Pict.  SPorting  Life  1. 119  A  gang  of 
miscreants  called  Welchers,  who  make  bets  with  the  unwary, 
which  ihey  never  dream  of  paying  if  they  lose.  1868  E. 
Yates  Rocks  Ahead  111.  v,  I  know  him,  a  defaulting  ring- 
man,  a  mere  common  welsher.  xgis  Times  24  Apr.  3/4 
Counsel  said,  .the  real  definite  charge  was  that  the  plaintiff 
was  a  welsher. 

transf.  1863  Miss  Braddon  Aurora  Floyd  xvii,  He  was 
. .  a  *  welsher '  in  the  matter  of  marbles  and  hardbake  before 
his  fifth  birthday.  X904  Sladen  Playing  the  Game  11.  iii. 
The  Japanese  traders  who  dealt  with  them  were,  many  of 
them,  welshers  who  looked  to  repudiations  for  their  profits. 

We'lsher^.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Welsh  «.  + -erI.] 
A  Welshman. 

i86a  Borrow  Wales  I.  v.  47  [.\  waggoner  loq^  They  are 
small  men  mostly,  Measter,  them  Welshers. 

Welsh  harp.  [Welsh  a^  A  name  specifically 
applied  to  the  triple-strung  harp  j  also  called 
Welsh  triple  harp. 

rti637  B.  JoNSON  Masque,  For  Honour  of  Wales  Wks. 
(1641)  33  Yow  s'all  heare  the  true  Pritan  straines  now,  the 
ancient  Weise  Harpe.  a  X700  Evelyn  Diary  13  June  1649, 
With  him  was  one  Carew,  who  play'd  incomparably  on  the 
Welsh  Harp.  1753  Scots  Mag.  May  215/1  A  Welch-harp. 
X876  Stainer  &  Barrett  7J/t/.  iMus,  Terfus  s.v.  Harp,  The  - 
triple  or  Welsh  harp,  with  three  rows  of  strings,  two  rows 
tuned  diatonically  in  unisons  or  octaves,  the  third  or  inner 
row  arranged  to  supply  the  accidentals,  sharps  or  flats,  x88o 
Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  489/2  The  comparatively  modern  Welsh 
triple  harp  is  always  strung  with  gut,  1889  Grove />/<:/. 
Mus.  IV.  443  Welsh  Triple  Harp. 

t  Welsh  hook.  Obs,  [Welsh  a.]  A  bill- 
hook; a  weapon  of  this  form.     Cf.  Welsh  bill. 

a  1593  Marlowe  Edw.  If,  iv.  vi.  [2nd  Stage  dir.]  Enter 
with  Welch  hookes,  Rice  ap  Howell,  a  Mower,  and  the  Earle 
of  Leicester,  X596  Shaks.  j  Hen.  IV,  11.  iv.  372  Hee  of 
Wales,  that,  .swore  the  Deuill  his  true  Liege-man  vpon  the 
Crosse  of  a  Welch-hooke.  1599  G.  Silver  Paradoxes  Def. 
31  The  Welch  hooke  or  Forrest  bill,  hath  aduantage  against 
all  maner  of  weapons  whatsoeuer.  x6ii  Cotgr.,  Riveran, 
..a  Welsh  hooke,  or  hedging  bill  made  with  a  hooke  at  the 
end.  X617  J.  Swetnam  Sch.  Sci.  Defence  143  When  you 
encounter  with  any  man  that  hath  a  Staffe,  a  Welch-hooke, 
or  a  Halbert.  x6i8  J.  Tavlor  (Water  P.)  Penniless  Pilgr. 
IJ  4h,  A  Watch-mans  bill,  or  a  Welch-hooke  falles  not  halfe 
.so  heauy  vpon  a  man.  a  1637  B.  Jonson  Masque,  For 
Honour  of  Wales  Wks.  (1641)  33  Owen  Glendower,  with  a 
Welse  hooke,  and  a  Goats  sicinne  on  his  backe.  1694  Mot- 
TEUX  Rabelais  \.  vii,  25  Their  Claws,  .grow  as  crooked  as 
a  Welch  Hook,  or  a  Hedging  Bill. 

We-lshify",  £*.  nonce-tvd.  [f.  Welsh  fl.  + -FY.] 
trans.     To  give  a  Welsh  form  to  (a  word). 

1889  Gretton  Memory's  Ilarkback  320  Are  we  to  account 
for  this,  and  so  many  other  traces  of  Latin  words  Welshified, 
by  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  country  ? 

We-lshly,  adv.  nonce-wd,  [-ly  ^.]  In  a  Welsh 
manner. 

The  allusion  is  probably  to  the  proverbially  long  Welsh 
mile  {see  Welsh  a.  2  d). 

1629  lip.  Field  in  St.  Papers  Dom,  Chas.  I,  CL.  110  A 
sooner  journey  willbe  very  cumbersome  &  jeopardous  in 
regard  of  wayes,  now  deepe  and  dangerous,  at  all  times 
steepe,  craggy,  and  welshly  tsedious. 

Welshzuau  (we-ljmasn).  Forms  :  see  Welsh 
(also  4  Weiss-,  Weliss-,  6  Wealch,  "Welscli; 
4  Walss-,  "Walis-,  Walesch,  5  "Walliash-,  6 
"Walls-),  and  Man  sb.    [f.  Welsh  a.  +  Man  sb."] 

1.  fa.  A  native  Briton.  Obs.  b,  A  native  of 
Wales. 

In  the  early  examples  the  adj.  and  noun  are  still  separate 
words. 

o.    688-95  Laws  Ine  §  3a  5'f  Wilisc  mon  haebbc  hide 


WELSHNESS. 

1ond«s,  his  vcr  bi3  cxx  scill.  c  tooo  ^g-s.  Ln-:vs,  DuKstlas 
\  6  Nah  na5er  to  farenne  ne  Wilisc  man  on  >linglisc  land 
ne  jEngliscon  WyliscSe  ma,butan  gesettan  landmen,  c  iioo 
O.  E.  CAnm.  (MS.  C)  an.  1053  Eac  Wylsce  menn  seslogan 
mycelne  dael  Englisces  folces, 

S,  ciaos  Lav.  aiao  pat  Cambric  wes  ihaten  hat  is  Jtat 
wilde  lond  ^at  Wclsce  [C1275  Walse]  men  luuie5.  i«97 
R,  Glocc.  (Rolls)  5140  Here  we  englisse  men  mowe  yse 
some.  Mid  woche  ri^te  we  be>  to  his  lend  ycome;  Ac  ^e 
wrecche  welissemen  beh  of  )>e  olde  more.  1513  Z-yv  //^«.  ^ 
(ton)  o  Manic  Welshmen,  and.. the  greater  parte  of  all 
\Vmles,  were  confederate  wtf»  these  rebbells.  1579  tuLKE 
Xe/itt.  RasUl  764  The  Welshmen  that  vnderstand  not  eiig- 
Ush,  haue  their  common  praier  in  their  Welshe  tongue. 
1594  Shaks.  Rick.  Ill,  IV.  iv.  477  Yon  cannot  guesse  where- 
fore the  Welchman  comes.  1508  Bastard  Chrestol.  iii. 
xxxiiL  7a  A  Wealch  and  English  man  meete  on  the  way. 
X607  Dekker  &  Webster  Xorthw.  Hoc  i.  B  4,  The  North. 
erne  man  loues  white-meates- -the  Welshman  Lcekes  and 
Cheese  1663-4  Fein's  Diary  22  Feb.,  The  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's mother's  brother,  .being  a  Welchman.  1781  Gmitos 
Dect,  <5-  F.  xxxviii.  (1787)  11  r.  625  note^  The  malicious 
Welshman  [=;  Giraldus  Cambrensis]  insinuates,  that  [etc.]. 
1851  Mavhew  Lond.  Lakyur  1 1. 250/2  The  men .  .are  about 
three-fifths  Irishmen,  a  fifth  Welchmen,.  .and  the  remainder 
Englishmen.  i8Sa  Rhys  Celtic  Britain  145  The  northern 
portion . .  is  spoken  of  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  as  that  of  the 
blrathclyde  Welshmen. 

y.  £x»o5  Lav.  2124  For  han  duke  Gualun  Wselsce  [c  1275 
Walse]  men  me  heom  hateS.  1358  R.  Bbunne  Chron.  (1725) 
33  Edgar  ..went  to  Kerlion,  J>e\Valsch  men  he  band  With 
homage  &  feaute.  1387  Trevisa  His^den  U.  35  In  Seint 
Edward  his  tjine  Walsche  men  schulde  not  passe  {>at  diche 
wi|>  wepoun  vppon  a  grete  payne.  c  1420  Chron.  Vitod.  93 
Hecommandedcalle  |>e  Britones..To  ben  y-cleped  WaU 
lisshemen.  Ibid,  96  Saxsones  clepud  hom,. Walshemen. 
M73  Warkw.  Chron.  (Camden)  6  Ther  was  the  Erie  of 
Pembroke  takene..andtwo  M'.  Walschmenne  slayne.  1513 
Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  it.  510  Whiche  kyiige  expulsed.. 
All  brutes  and  walshemen  clere  out  of  hts  londe.  1565 
Stapleton  Fortr.  Faith  132  b,  Inhabited  by  the  olde 
Britons  and  walsh  men. 

2.  U.S.  A  name  applied  locally  to  the  black 
bass  {Microptertis)  and  other  fishes. 

1714  J.  Lawsos  Hist.  Carolina  155  The  brown  Pearch, 
which  some  call  Welch-men,  arc  the  largest  sort  of  Pearches 
that  we  have.  1884  Century  Mag.  Apr,  908/1  A  black  bass 
..becomes,  .a  '  Welshman  '  in  North  Carolina.  1888  Gooue 
Amer.  Fishes ^s  On  the  Tar  River  of  North  Carolina,  it  [the 
Black  Bass]  is  called '  Chuhb  ',and  on  the  Keuse, '  WeUhman'. 

3.  Possessivecombinations.  "Welshman'sbutton 
»  hazel'Jly  Hazel  1 4c.  f  "Welshman's  hose,  in 
phrases  like  to  make  a  Welshman  s  hose  of^  to 
make  like  a  Welshman  s  hose,  to  stretch  or  wrest  the 
meaning  of  (a  word,  sentence,  etc.) ;  cf.  shipmans 
hose  Shipm.vn  3  b.    Welshman's  hug  (see  quot.) 

1787  Best /I«^//«^(ed.  2)  117  The  *Welchman's  Button 
or  Hasle  comes  on  about  the  latter  end  of  July.  1880  F. 
Francis  Angling  vi.  (ed.  5)  230  The  Welshman's  Button; 
where  it  is  found,  it  is  a  capital  fly.  1523  Skelton  Garl. 
Laurel  1239  And  after  conueyauns  as  the  world  goos,  It  is 
no  foly  to  vse  the  *  Walshemannys  hoos,  a  1529 — Col.  Clonte 
730  A  thousand  thousande  other,  That . .  make  a  Walshmaiis 
hose  Of  the  texte  and  of  the  glose.  tsS9  Mirr.  Mag.,  Robt. 
Tresilian  xi,  And  wurdS  that  wer  most  plaine  whan  thei 
by  vs  wer  skande,  We  turned  by  construction  lyke  a  welch- 
lAans  hose.  1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  737  Of  omnigathe- 
rine  now  his  glose:  He  maid  it  lyk  a  VVealchman  h:)se: 
Tempera  mutantur  was  his  text.  x886  IV.  Somerset  IVord- 
bk.,  Scoich'Fiddle.  2.  The  itch,  more  commonly  called  the 
*Welshman's  hug. 

Welshness  (we-l/nes).    [f.  Welsh  a.  +  -ness.] 

Welsh  character. 

X683  W.  Richards  Wallogr.  82  The  shabblness  of  their 
Bodies  and  the  Baoticalncss  [?  =  Boeotian  dullness]  of  their 
Souls,  and  that,  which  cannot  any  otherwise  be  exprest,  the 
Wclchness  of  both.  1797  T.  Twining  in  Recreat.  ^  Stud. 
(1882)  203,  I  was  much  amused  with  the  extreme  Welshness 
cf  the  good  lady,  1894  A  thenxum  22  Dec.  866/3  P''of.  Rhys 
..is  not  backward  in  recognizing  what  may  be  called  the 
Welshness  of  the  whole  body  of  histories  concerned  with  the 
'  blameless  king '  and  his  knights  of  the  Round  Table.  1912 
Amelia  H.  Stirling  Life  J.  H.  Stirling  iv.  63  In  spite  of 
the  strangeness,  the  IVelshness^^  of  Pontypool,  Stirling  had 
been  disappointed  to  find  that  it  was  not  in  Wales. 

Welsh,  rabbit.   [Welsh  a.  +  Rabbit  j(5.i    Cf. 

Scotch  rabbit  Scotch  a.  4,  and,  for  the  jocular  use 
of  the  noun,  Capon  sb.  3.]  A  dish  'consisting  of 
cheese  and  a  little  butter  melted  and  mixed  together, 
to  which  are  added  ale,  cayenne  pepper,  and  salt,  the 
whole  being  stirred  until  it  is  creamy,  and  then 
poured  over  buttered  toast :  also,  simply,  slices  of 
toasted  cheese  laid  on  toast. 

17*5  J.  BvROM  Rem.  (1854)  I.  i.  108,  I  did  not  eat  of  the 
cold  beef,  but  of  Welsh  rabbit  and  stewed  cheese.  Ibid. 
109,  I  had  a  scollop  shell  and  Welsh  rabbit.  1^47  Mrs. 
Glassc  Cookery  ix.  97  To  make  a  Welch-Rabbit.  Toast  the 
Bread  on  both  Sides,  then  toast  the  Cheese  on  one  Side, 
and  lay  it  on  the  Toast,  and  with  a  hot  Iron  brown  the  other 
Side.  1771  in  Mmc.  D  Arblay  Early  Diary  (iZZg)  I.  130 
When  we  meet  to  browse  over  a  pot  of  Castalian  Porter  and 
a  Welsh  Rabbx  18x5  Scott  12  Oct.  in  Fatn.  Lett.  (1894) 
II.  xxiiL  354  A  welch  rabbit  and  a  tankard  of  ale.  1854 
Thackeray  Neivcomes  i,  A  desire  for  welsh-rabbits  and 

food  old  glee-singing  led  us  to  the  Cave  of  Haniiony.  1876 
'r.  E.  Trollope  Charming  Fellow  II.  xi.  164  She  had.. 
prepared  a  welsh  rabbit . .  for  a  little  party  of  friends. 

welsh  rarebit.  [An  etymologizing  alteration 
of  prec.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  independent 
tise  of  rarebit^    =  prec. 

178s  Grosr  Diet.  Vulgar  T.,  Rabbit,  a  Welch  rabbit, 
bread  and  cheese  toasted,  i.  e.  a  Welch  rare  bit.  1845  Alb. 
Smith  Fort.  Scatterg.  Fam.  xliii.  One  of  those  inextricable 
vision*  which  are  alone  dependent  upon  love,  or  WeUh  rare- 
bits, for  their  origin.     1865  Mom.  Star  10  Apr.,  Then  you 
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advance  to  steaks,,  .thence  to  marrow-bones,  thence  to 
Welsh  rarebit.  1905  H.  G.  Wells  Kipps  i.  vi.  §  6  He  had 
also  eaten  two  Welsh  rarebits— an  unusual  supper. 

Welshry    (we-IJri).      Also   4  "Walschrie ;    7 

"Welshrye,  9  "Welshery.    [f.  Welsh  a.  +  -by,  or 

ad.  med.L.  Walescheria  (1249).] 

fl.  Welshmen  or  Welsh  people  collectively.  Obs, 

1338  R.  Erl'nne  Chron.  (iSio)  II.  244  After  t>am  alle  he 

sent,  To  fend  t>e  Walschrie  with  him  at  J>er  powere. 

2.  That  part  of  a  town  or  county  (inhabited  by 
English  and  Welsh)  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
Celtic  population,  as  distinguished  from  the  Eng- 

LISHRY. 

1603  G.  OwEM  Pembrokeshire  iv.  (1S91)  38  This  S here  is 
taken  to  be  devided  into  two  partes,  that  is  to  the  Engiishrie, 
and  Welshrye  as  shall  be  more  lardgUe  declared  hereafter. 
1804  J.  Evans  Tour  S.  Wales  256  This  country  [in  Pem- 
brokeshire] is  still  divided  into  what  is  called  the  Englishry 
and  Welshery;  the  latter,  containing  the  original  inhabit- 
ants. 186a  Borrow  {Vales  II.  xxx.  347,  '  I  have  no  Welsh, 
sir,' said  she.  'How  is  that?'  said  1;  'this  village  is  1 
think  in  the  Welshery  '.  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Conq,  I.  v. 
338  Up  to  the  time  of  ^thelstan  Exeter  had  remained,  .a 
common  possession  of  Teutonic  and  Celtic  inhabitants.  No 
doubt  there  was  an  English  and  a  Welsh  town,  an  Englishry 
and  a  Welshry. 

3.  Welsh  origin  or  nationality. 

1894  Grant  Allen  in  Westm.  Gaz,  21  Sept.  2/1  Some- 
times., I  have  even  known  them  indignantly  deny  the  im- 
putation of  Welshry. 

WelsllWOman  (we'ljwu:man).  Also  Welsh 
woman,  [f.  Welsh  a.  +  Woman  j/?.]  A  woman 
of  Welsh  nationality. 

144a  Rolls  Parlt.  V.  45/1  So  that  the  saide  William  to 
a  Walsshwoman  in  no  wise  marie  him.  1586  J.  Hooker 
Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  24/2  There  came  vnto  him 
a  Welsh  or  a  Camber  woman,  1656  S.  Holland  Zara\\. 
V.  112  Thy  Mother  sure  was  some  Welsh  woman,  who  in- 
stead of  her  own  fostered  thee  with  Mares  Milk.  1801  Mar. 
Edgeworth  Moral  T.,  Angelina  iii,  Bartrand,— you  have 
no  ears,  Welshwoman  as  you  are  I 

Welshy  (we-lji},  a.  rare.  In  8  "Welchy.  [f. 
Welsh +  -y1.]  Resembling  that  of  Wales  or  its 
inhabitants ;  Welsh-like. 

1794  Mrs.  A.  M,  Bennett  Ellen  II.  210  [Her  name,Wini- 
fred]  had  such  a  welchy  vulgar  sounJ,  she  chose  to  be  called 
Maria.  iZA,ZBetttlcy's  Misc.  Jan.  106  Then  we  get  towards 
a  wild  and  Welshy  country. 

■Welsoin(e,  -siun:  seeWEALsoiiE,WiLSOME(2.i 
Welt  (welt),  i-/'.1  Forms:  a.  5  wait,  6  walte; 
Sc.  6  wat,  6,  9  waut,  9  waat;  north,  dial.  9 
■vrolt,  wote,  ■woat,  waut.  fi,  5-6  weltte,  welte, 
6wealte,  6-welt.  [Of  obscure  orij^in;  the  varia- 
tion in  the  vowel  su<:;;gests  an  OE.  *weaUj  wilh 
Anglian  variant  ^walt.'\ 

1,  Shoemaking.  A  strip  of  leather  placed  between 
and  sewn  to  the  edge  of  the  sole  and  the  turned-in 
edge  of  the  upper  in  soling  a  boot  or  shoe. 

a.  14, .  Garlande's  Diet,  in  Wright  Voc.  (1857)  125  Picta' 
<:/ar/V(clowtars)  vile s  sxtnt,  qui  consunnt  sotnlares  7'etcres^ 
renotiandopictacia{c\o-wiys),et  iniereucia{v,'a.\iys.),ct soleas^ 
ft  inpedeas.  1500  Ortus  Vocab.^  lutercutium,  anglice  a 
wake  of  a  shoghe.  1508  Dunbar  Flyting  213  Stra  wispis 
hingis  owt  [of  thy  boots],  quhair  that  the  wattis  \v.r.  waltis] 
ar  worne.  1899  Leeds  Merc.  Snppl.  14  Oct.  (E.D.D.)  If 
tha  doesn't  mind,  tha'U  court  thisen  offo'  t'  waits. 

^.  C  X4»S  ^''<fc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  664/35  Hoc  intercncluvi^ 
weltte.  c  1440  Promp.  Payv.  $21/1  Welte,  of  a  schoo,  incu* 
ciuiHi  vel  intercuciiim.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  ^\^tt  A  Welte, 
intercucium.  1530  Palsgr.  287/2  Welte  of  a  &hoetOureleure. 
1737  DvcHE  &  Pardon  D/ct.,  IVelly  that  Slip  of  Leather,  or 
Part  of  a  Shoe  that  joins  and  holds  the  Sole  and  upper 
Leather  together.  1880  Times  21  Sept.  4/4  To  attach  a 
narrow  strip  of  flexible  stout  leather  (the  welt)  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  upper,  and  the  two  to  the  insole.  189s  Boot 
Mending  ^  Making  (ed.  P.  N.  Hasluck)  vi.  05  Whether  the 
work  is  to  be.,  left  plain,  which  is  called  a  'blind-welt*,  or 
the  stitch  sunk,  and  the  welt  fudged  to  imitate  stitching. 

2.  A  narrow  strip  of  material  put  on  the  edge  of 
a  garment,  etc.,  as  a  border,  binding,  or  hem ;  a 
frill,  fringe,  or  trimming. 

Frequently  associated  with  Guard  {sb.  11). 

a.  1506  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  III.  115  Item,  for  ane 
waut  of  Rislis  broun  to  it  [a  kirtle],  iij  s.  1804  W.  Tarras 
Poems  38  Gin  onie  chiel  had  coolie  scaw't,  Sic's  groogl't 
crown,  or  raggtt  waul,  Wad  we  na  jeer't. 

^.  1530  Palsgr.  287/2  Welt  of  a  garment,  ourelet.  1547 
in  Feuillerat  Rei'els  Edw.  VI  {j(^\i,)  g  One  half  having  a 
border  of  black  Letters  &  thother  half  having  ij  Rounde 
welttes  of  black  vellett.  158a  Breton  Flourish.  Fancy  etc. 
(Grosart)  15/1  Wherof  good  stoare  of  cloathcin  fashions 
may  be  spent:  In  gardes, in  weltes,  and  iagges.  1611  Speed 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  VII.  iv.  §  3.  202  Their  Cassockes  were. .of 
linnen,  trimmed  and  set  out  with  very  broad  Gards  or  Welts. 
1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  ^  P.  355  A  Scarlet  Cloak,  ecjg'd 
with  a  Welt,  Was  thrown  him  o're.  1748  Earthquake  Pern 
i.  63  Their  Habit  is  grey,  with  a  purple  Welt.  i8ao  Scott 
Monast.  xxix,  The  unction  with  which  he  dilated  upon 
welts,  laces,  slashes,  and  trimmings.  1831  Carlvie  Sartor 
Res.  I.  vii,  Welts,  a  handbreadth  thick, . .  waver  round  them 
by  way  of  hem.  1894  J.  Davidson  Ballads  ^  Sougs  113 
Maid  Marian's  kirtle,  somewhat  old,  A  welt  of  red  must 
now  enhance.  1903  Times  8  Sept.  10/4  Very  particular 
attention  is  devoted,  .to  the  welts  on  the  undress  overalls. 
Some  Fusilier  battalions  substitute  a  narrow  stripe  stitched 
on  in  place  of  the  orthodox  welt. 

Ji^.  ^  a  1637  B.  JoNsoM  Discov,  (1641)  91  There  are  certaine 
Scioli..^\i2X  are  busie  in  the  skirts. .of  Learning... They 
may  have  some  edging,  or  trimming  of  a  Scholler,  a  welt, 
or  so ;  hut  it  is  no  more. 

+  b.  Phrase.     Without  welt  or  guard :  without 
ornamentation  or  trimming.  Obs, 


WELT. 

1591  Greene  Upst.  Courtier  B  3  b,  I  sawe  they  were  a 
plaine  payre  of  Cloth  breeches,  without  eyther  welt  or  garde. 
1631  Jordan  Nat.  Bathes  Ded.  (1669)  4  A  plain  sute  of  our 
Country  Cloath  ;  without  welt  or  gard.  1679  H-ist.  Jeizer 
36  He  was  cloath'd  in  a  close  Coat  of  coarse  cloth,  without 
welt  or  guard. 

t  c.  fig.  (Also  without  welt  or  cover.) 
CX500  Greene  Fr.  Bacon  2140  Marke  you  maisters,  heers 
a  plaine  honest  man,  without  welt  or  garde.  i594-i69»[see 
Guard  sb.  iibj.  1603  Harsnet  Popish  Impost.  167  Loe 
heere.. plaine  Gentilisme,  without  welt  or  couer.  axj^^ 
North  E.vamen  i.  i.  §  7  (1740)  18  And  of  these  irrefragablt; 
Authorities  some  he  affords  great  Encomiums  to,  others 
pass  without  Welt  or  Guard. 

d.  Used  by  R.  Holme  (and  hence  by  later  com- 
pilers) as  a  heraldic  term,  in  contrast  to  border. 

1688  Holme  Armoury  i.  31  An  edg,  or  hem,  or  welt,  only 
runs  on  the  sides  of  the  Ordinary;  but  the  Border.. goeth 
clear  round  the  same,  e  1828  Berry  Eneycl.  Her.  \.  Gloss., 
iVelt,  or  Edge,  a  narrow  kind  of  border  to  an  ordinary,  or 
charge,  sometimes  improperly  called  a  fimbriation,  but  the 
cross,  .should  have  the  fimbriation  run  all  round  it,,  .which 
the  ivelt  or  edge,  does  not.  [Hence  in  Ogilvie  (1850)  and 
in  later  Diets.] 

f  3.  A  binding  strip  or  band.   Obs, 

In  quot.  1607  perhaps  an  error  for  '  netts  '. 

1607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  215  Hauing  found  out  the 
field  or  hill  where  the  beasts  are  lodged,  they  compasse  it 
..with  welts  and  toils  inuented  for  that  purpose.  1693 
Evelyn  De  la  Quint,  Compl.  Gard.  I.  iii.  xxi.  183  The 
Edges  [of  the  baskets]  both  above  and  below  [must]  be  so 
well  wrought  as  not  to  unravel ;  There  must  be  also  a  Welt 
round  about  the  middle  for  the  same  reason.  1698  Froger 
Voy.  133  Their  Privy-parts,  which  they  cover  with  a  little 
Cotton-welt  [Fr.  ceinture  de  coton],  that  hangs  down  by 
their  Legs. 

4.  A  narrow  ridge,  a  raised  stripe.  Obs. 

1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  5  Their  hauen.. hauing  but  as 
it  were  a  welte  of  land,  .betwixte  it  and  the  wide  Maine. 
16x4  Sylvester  5^M«//a'.i/?^jtrM^  IV.  375  Her  muskie  Mouth 
..A  swelling  Welt  of  Corall  round  behems,  Which  smiling 
shows  two  rows  of  orient  Gems.  1614  Markham  Cheap  <V 
Good  Husb,  It.  Of  Hawks  i.  137  And  these  Stones  if  they 
be  full  of  crests  and  welts,  they  are  the  better,  a  i68a  Sir 
T.  Browne  Tracts  i.  (1683)  78  The  Trunk  or  Body  thereof 
[of  the  palm  tree]  is  naturally  contrived  for  ascension,,, 
having  many  welts  and  eminencies.  1694  Motteux  tr. 
Rabelais  v.  xxiii.  107  Their  dainty  Chops  and  Gullets  were 
lin'd  through  with  Criinsin  Satin  with  little  Welts,  and 
Gold  Purls. 

b.  spec,  in  Nat.  Hist.     Now  rare, 

1578  LvTE  Dodoens  11.  xxxv.  192  Of  Floure  Deluce  or 
Iris..  .In  the  leaues  [of  the  flower]  that  hang  downewardes, 
there  are  certaine  rough  or  hearie  weltes  lyke  vnto  a  mans 
browes.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal  i.  xxxv.  5  5.  50  Flowers  of 
a  purple  or  violet  colour,. .with  a  white  hairie  welt  downe 
the  middle.  1658  Rowland  tr.  Moufefs  Theat.  Ins.  xiv. 
958  Upon  the  shoulders  [of  the  butterfly]  there  is  a  kinde 
of  sandy  dusky  coloured  roll  or  welt.  1698  Fboger  Voy. 
131  The  Toucan,,  .whose  bill  is.,  all  over  nothing  but  black 
and  white  welts  or  streaks,  like  Ebony  and  Ivory  interlaid. 
1707  Sloane  Jamaica  I.  94  On  the  upper  margin  of  them, 
in  a  ferrugineous  welt,  lies  the  seed.  1713  Petiver  in /'/iiV. 
Trans.  XXVIII.  2o3  Its  Leaves  generally  single, .  .with  a 
largeforkedwelt  which  saddles  the  Stalk.  X89XA.  A.  Crozier 
Diet.  Bot.  Tcnns,  IVelt,  a  broad,  raised  stripe  or  ridge  upon 
the  surface  cf  a  fruit,  as  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  orange 
and  lemon. 

C.  A  ridge  on  the  flesh,  esp.  the  mark  of  a  healed 
wound ;  a  seam. 

1800  Phil.  Trans.  XCI.  3  The  cJcatri.^  formed  a  hard 
welt,  tender  to  the  touch.  1842  Lover  Handy  Andy  iv. 
From  shoulder  to  flank,  sir,  I  am  one  mass  of  welts  and 
weals.  1876  E.  IVaguer's  Gen.  Path.  30  If  the  actual 
cautery  be  applied  upon  a  corpse,  there  arise  only. .more 
or  less  hard  or  leathery  welts.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  yia.r. 
534/1  The  slight  welt  of  a  sabre  cut  on  one  cheek. 

trans/',  and  Jig.  i88a  G.  F.  Pentecost  Out  0/ Egypt  i.  12 
Who  can  tell  what  the  first  hot  and  burning  welt  of  pain 
was  which  followed  the  first  stroke  of  passion's  whip  ?  x89a 
Kipling  Barrack-room  Ballads  L'Envoi  53  O  the  blazing 
tropic  night,  when  the  wake's  a  welt  of  light. 

5.  Technical  uses.  a.  A  flange  on  a  horse-shoe. 
b.  Saddle-making.  A  narrow  strip  of  leather 
stitched  in  between  the  skirts  and  the  seat.  c.  Glove- 
making.  (See  quots.)  d.  Knitting,  (See  quots.) 
e.  A  strip  or  fillet  laid  over  a  seam  or  joint  or 
placed  in  an  angle  to  secure  or  strengthen  it.  f.  The 
lap  or  fold  of  a  welted  joint  (see  Welted  ppU  a.  4). 
See  also  sense  i, 

a.  c  1770  T.  Fairfax  Compl.  Sportsm.  21  [Horse]  Shoes 
with  swelling  welts,  or  borders  round  about  them,  are  used 
in  Germany,  &c.  1831  J.  Holland  Manuf.  Metal  I.  171 
Ordinary  [horse]  shoes. .are  either  light  flat  disks,. .or  of 
much  greater  strength,  with  welts  or  knobs  on  the  toes. 

b.  1871  Saddlers'  Gaz.  i  Nov.  lo/i  The  skirls  being  pro- 
perly edged  up,  you  will  now  make  the  welt  and  fix  it  to 
the  skirt.  1904  Saddlery  (ed.  P.  N.  Hasluck)  iii.  29  Place 
tlie  thin  hogskin  welt  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  seat  and 
stitch  the  skirt  and  welt  together. . .  From  the  point  to  which 
the  seat  is  stitched,  a  wider  welt  doubled  like  the  narrow 
one  must  be  stitched  to  the  skirt. 

c.  1883  S.  W.  Beck  Cloves  xii.  179  One  minor.. process, 
known  as  'felling  the  slit-welt' — that  is,  the  turning  over 
and  hemming  of  the  welt  on  the  edge  of  the  opening  of  the 
gloves.  1886  Chamb.  Jml.  10  Apr.  226/2  Out  of  the  parts 
left  he  cuts  pieces.. for  the  binding  round  the  top  and  the 
opening  fof  a  glove],  .which  are  called  *  welts*. 

d.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  iVelt,  ribbed  knitting.  1875 
Knight  Did.  Mech.,  Welt,  {Knitting-machine)  a  flap  of 
work  (as  a  heel-piece)  disengaged  laterally  and  knitted 
separately  from  the  main  body,  and  subsequently  joined 
thereto  by  re-engagement  of  loops  or  by  hand-knitting. 
1879  Shropsh.  Word'hk.  s.v.,  The  ribs  of  knitting  at  the 
top  of  a  sock  or  stocking  are  called  weUs. 

e.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  s.v.  Carvel-built,  The  edges 
of  the  plates  are  brought  flush  together  and  riveted  to  a  lap 
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or  well  in  the  rear.     1888  Lock^vood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.^ 
Wilt,  the  covering  strip  used  in  butt  riveting. 

f.  1888  J.  W.  Clarkk  Plumbing  Pract.  viii.  81  A  mandrel 
must  be  hxed  inside  for  the  welt  to  be  worked  in  quite 
closely. 

6.  A  Stroke  with  a  lash  or  pliant  stick  ;  also,  a 
heavy  blow  with  the  fist.     (Cf.  Welt  v?-  5.) 

X863  Cornkill  Mag.  VII.  453  There's  thirteen  of  us  to  do 
the  punishment,  and  we  must  have  two  welts  a  piece.  1900 
A.  McIlhov  By  Lone  Craig'Linnie  Bum  v.  54  Every  man 
claimed  the  right  of  bestowing  a  '  welt '  on  a  restive  horse 
with  his  ash  'plant '  as  he  pa.sSed. 

7.  attrib,  and  Coinb.y  in  the  names  of  shoe- 
makers' tools,  appliances,  and  materials,  as  welt- 
beater^  -cutter, Jiie,  -guides  -knife,  -leather, -jnachhie^ 
-mill,  shoulders  (cf.  Shouldek  sb,  5  b),  -tnmmer. 

181S  sporting  Mag.  XL.  14  Cobler's-wax  and  welt-leather. 
1862  Caiat.  luternat.  Exhib.  Brit.  II.  No.  4671,  Curried 
Welt  Shoulders.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  2760  Welt- 
cutter, -guide, -knife, -machine, -trimmer.  xZsi^BQot  Making 
(ed.  P.  N.  Hasluck)v.  83  If  they  are  too  thick,  reduce  them 
on  the  flesh  side  in  a  welt  mill  or  skiving  machine.  Ibid. 
vii.  107  The  welt  file,  used  for  smoothing  the  welt.  1897 
C.  T.  Davis  Alnnuf.  Leather  637  To  dress. .welt  leather 
and  flexible  splits. 

tWelt,  sb:^  Obs.  Cant.     (See  Rum  (i.i  2  b.) 
Welt  (welt),  v\     Forms :  a.    5  Sc.   and  north. 
waite,  waut,  6  Sc.  wait,  wawt,  wate,  vat.    &.  6 
weite,  wealt,  6-  -welt,     [f.  Welt  sby\ 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  (shoes)  with  welts;  to  repair 
or  renew  the  welts  o£ 

o.  1483  Caih.  Angi.  407  'i  To  Vs^aXlc^ pttercuciare.  1500 
Ofius  yocab.,  tntercutio,  to  walte  a  schoghe. 

&.  17*9  P.  Walkden  Diary  (1B66)  40  Paid  for  welting 
and  soling  my  shoes,  is.  6d.  1854  G.  Borrow  in  Shorter 
B.  (J-  his  Circle  xxxiL  {1913)  374  My  boots  were  worn  up  by 
the  time  I  reached  Swansea  and  was  obliged  to  get  them 
new  soled  and  welted.  1914  Daily  News  30  June  4,  I  can- 
not canonise  the  machine  which  stitches  uppers  and  welts 
soles. 

2.  To  border,  hem,  or  ornament  (a  garment)  with 
welts  or  strips  of  material.  Also  with  about.  Also 
absol.  (Cf.  Welted///,  a.  i  a.)    Now  rare  or  Obs, 

a.  1489  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  162  Thre  quartaris 
of  vcluus  to  waut  hir  gowne.  1541  /i^'rf.  VIII.  22  For  grene 
velvet  to  wait  ane  cote.  1546  Ibid.  438  Tua  elnis..blak 
velvot..to  wait  the  said  goun  and  kiriill. 

p.  1580  HoLLVBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Ton^,  Border  ^  couvrtr 
le  bord,  to  border,  to  welt.  159a  Greene  Upst.  Courtier 
D  I  b.  In  makini^of  veluet  breeches,  where  there  is  required 
silke  lace, ..and  such  costly  stufle,  to  welt,  gard,  whip, 
stitch,  edge,  face,  and  draw  out.  1755  Johnson,  To  li^eltf 
to  sew  any  thing  with  a  border. 

+  3.  ?  To  bind  in  strips.  Obs,  rare. 

1613  PuRCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  412  If  any  be  sicke,  a 
speare  is  set  vp  in  bis  Tent  with  blacke  Felt  welted 
about  it. 

4.  Technical  uses :  a.  Tobindwithstripsorastrip 
of  leather,  spec,  in  Clove-making  and  Carriage- 
building. 

"795  [see  Welting  vbl.  sb.  i  b],  x86s  Mrs.  H.Wood 
Mrs.  Hallib.  i,  xviii,  Some  welted,  or  hemmed  the  gloves 
round  at  the  edge  of  the  wrist. 

b.  Plumbing.  To  join  (the  ends  of  a  pipe,  etc.) 
by  turning  the  edges  one  over  the  other  and  press- 
ing them  together,     Cf.  Welted///,  a.  4. 

1888  \.  W.  Clarke  Pluvibing  Pract.  viii.  81  At  a  sanitary 
exhibition.,  were  exhibited  some  joints,  .made  by  welling 
the  ends  of  the  pipes  together. 

5.  To  beat,  thrash. 

iBaj  Moor  Suffolk  IVords,  lVelt...to  beat  severely — so  as 
to  raise  wale*  or  weals.  1837  Haliuurton  Ctockm.  Scr.  11. 
xxii,  And  they  gist  fell  to  and  welted  him  all  the  way  into 
the  town  with  the  tip  ecnd  of  iheir  lassos.  1855  F.  C.  Arm-  * 
STRONG  IVarharvk  I.  xii.  248  I'll  welt  you  with  a  rope's  end 
if  you  don't  mizzle.  1894  Astlevjo  Years  Life  I.  10^  My 
ribs  ached  as  though  they  had  been  welted  with  a  single* 
stick.  1901  E.  Phillpotts  Striking  Hours  12  Next  tune 
.  .I'll  welt  the  hide  off" your  bones.  I 

Welt,  v:^  Obs.  exc  dial.     Pa.  t.  4-5  welt(e,  j 
[a.  ON,  *wcUa  intr.  strong  verb  (Icel.  and  Norw, 

velta^  MSw.  valtd),  and  trans,  weak  verb  (Icel.  and  ; 

Norw.  velta,  MSw.  and  Sw.  vdlta^  Da.  vaclte) ;  the  ! 

latter  corresponds  to  OE,  -wxltan  (Angl.),  wyltan,  | 

OHG.  walzen,  xvelzen  (MHG-  tuelzen,  G.  wdlzen),  1 

Goth,  xvaltjan,  f.  the  a-  grade  of  the  stem  welt-,  \ 

wait :  see  Walt  a,  and  v!\  1 

1.  intr.  To  roll  or  turn  over  (also  with  over) ;  to  I 
fall  over  (also  with  backward) ;  to  sway  or  be  un- 
steady, i 

13. .  St.  Cristofer  651  in  Horstm.  Altengh  Leg.  (1881)  462 
Whene  J>e  kynge  hade  of  hym  syghtc  In  his  chayere  he 
wclte  vpryghte.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7488  Philoc  with  felle 
angur  frusshet  to  Reino,  Till  bothe  welt  backward  of  hor 
bare  sadlcs.  1513  Douglas  .^/ww  x.  x.  136  So  tyll  hys 
hart  stoundis  the  prik  of  deith,  He  weltis  our,  and  ^Idis  vp 
the  brcith.  Ibid.  xi.  xii.  85  And  stedis  throwand  on  the 
ground  that  weltis.  1570  Levins  Manip.  $g/j  To  Welt, 
neuter,  decidere.  1703THOHESBV  Let.  Ray^  IVelt,  to  totter. 
1876  li^hitby  Gloss.  s.v.,  T'  cart  coup'd,  an'  we  com  weltini; 
into  t'  gutter.  1895  Lakeland  Gloss.,  IVelt,  to  roll  or  roll 
over,  to  incline  on  one  side. 

_^g.  13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.C.  115  Hit  was  a  wenyng  vn-war 
Jiat  welt  in  his  mynde.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy^Bgi  Wc,  as  vn- 
wise  men,  welt  into  pride,  Answarth  hym  awterwart  with 
angur  &  skorne. 

b.  To  gush  out.     Cf.  Walt  v.  4. 

a  1400-50  IVars  Alex.  839  (MS.  Ashm.)  So  hard  him  hittis 
on  the  hede  bis  hemes  out  weittd  [MS.  Dublin  weltyn]. 

2.  trans.     To  cast  or  throw  doivn  ;  to  throw  to 
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the  ground  ;  to  overturn ;  to  beat  down :  also  to 
roll,  trundle.     Cf.  Walt  v.  2. 

J'''*°S.  '^''"'''  -^  ''"'■  3'52  Wailes  h=  welte  downe.  c  1400 
Uistr.  Iroy  7490  Aither  wegh  otiicr  woundit,  &  welt  to  be 
grcne.  1513  Douglas  ^neis  iv.  vii.  76  The  burgeonit 
treis  on  buird  thai  bring  for  airis,  Weltis  down  in  woddis 
gret  mastis.  Ibid.  ix.  viii.  127  Down  welting  eik  of  huge 
wecht  gret  stanys.  Ibid.  x.  iii.  21  Ane  Agmon  of  Lyrnesya 
last  tharby  Presys,  wyth  all  ihe  fors  in  his  body,  A  felloune 
stone  to  welt  the  wallys  tyll.  ,570  Levins  Man,/.  59/1  To 
Welt,  aji!:ie,  cucrtere.  1703  Thoresbv/.«^  Ray,  Welt... 
overturn  cart  or  wain.  1828  Carr  Craven  Gloss.,  Grass  or 
corn  IS  said  to  be  welted  when  it  is  beaten  down  by  wind 
or  rain,  &c.  1869  Lonsdale  Class.,  IVelt,  v.  t.  to  overset,  to 
overturn.  1898  B.  Kirkbv  Lakeland  IVords,  IVelt,  upset. 
Welt  (welt),  v.S  Chiefly  Jia/.  [?  Alteration  of 
Welk  v.  Cf.  the  earlier  Welter  w.2  and  Wilt  v.j 
a.  Iraus.  Of  the  sun  or  weather  :  To  wither  (cut 
grass,  etc.).  Chiefly  pass.  b.  inlr.  To  become 
withered  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air. 

1764  Museum  Rust.  III.  333  That  wheat  which  is  mowed 
will  require  many  days  of  hot  weather  to  welt  the  grass  and 
7,^^,  J  1*3°  Spubdens  Fori/s  Voc.  E.  Anglia.  App., 
IVtlted,  shrivelled  as  an  apple.  Also  Welted:  the  same 
word.  i8s4  .Miss  A.  E.  Baker  Northampt.  Gloss,  s.  v. 
IVetted,  'It  IS  well  welted;'  or  'It  is  not  fit  to  carry,  it 
v^S?  a  good  welting  first  '.  1863  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc. 
XXIV.  II.  350  Mown  grass  becomes  first  welted,  then  fer- 
nients.  1865  Ibid.  2nd  Scr.  1. 11.  412  It  is  good  management 
10  give  these  turnips  on  grass,  and  to  let  them  '  welt ',  or 
become  dry  from  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air. 
Hence  We-lting  vbl.  sb. 

1766  Museum  Rust.  VI.  388  Cut  the  herb  in  the  morning! 
and  ()ut  It  into  the  vats  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  welting  or  heating.     1854  [see  above]. 
Welt,  obs.  form  of  Wealth. 
Welt,  welte,  obs.  contr.  if.  wieldeth,  wielded : 
see  Wield  v. 
Welted  (we-Ited),  fpl.  a.     Also  8  whelted. 
[f.  Welt  vX  or  sb.  +  -ed.] 
1.  a.  Furnished  with  a  welt  as  a  border  or  edging. 
I    Of  a  gown,  etc. :  Adorned  or  trimmed  with  '  welts' 
I    (hence  of  a  person  with  reference  to  this).  ?  Obs. 

Freq.  in  i6th  cent,  in  const,  ivelted  -with. 

I       (a)   ^1507  in  Etaniana  (1865)  214  Servants  cots  of  black 

I    cotton  welled  with  yelowe.    1540  Test.  Ehar.  (Surtees)  VI. 

;    III  My  blake  gowne  of  cloth  weltede  with  velvet.    15QX 

Greene  Ufst.  Courtier  G  i,  I  saw  fiue  fat  fellowes  all  m 

dama^ke  cotes  and  gowns  welted  with  Veluet  very  braue. 

1679  Land.  Goi.  No.  1378/4  A  Bar  Gown  faced  and  welted 

with  Velvet. 

fig.  i63'  /•  BuHGKS  Anstu.  Rejoined^n  It  stands,  .welted 
and  guarded  with  so  many  reasons. 

(*)  159s  Lodge  Fig  for  Momus  Sat.  iv.  E  4,  They  say 
thy  welted  gowne,  and  ruffes  of  lawne.  When  thou  wert 
warden  laM  wasbulapawne.  i6o6DEKKER7V«ti«/r.  //,// 
Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  137  Hee  shall  meet  a  number  there,  who 
once  went  in  black  veluet  coats,  and  welted  gowiies.  1606 
—  Seven  Detuily  Sins  to  The  welted  Vsurer,  and  the  poli- 
tick Bankrupt.  1654  Gavton  Fleas.  Notes  in.  xii.  157 
When  in  your  gowne  (not  a  Clericall  habit  of  any  Learning; 
but  welted  and  crosse-lac'd. 

b.  Of  boots  or  boot-soles  :  Furnished  with  a 
welt.  Welted  work  :  the  making  of  welted  boots. 
1895  Daily  Nevjs  20  Apr.  2/1  A  piecework  statement  for 
welted  work  at  Northampton  should  be  prepared.  1905 
IVeslm.  Gaz.  30  Oct.  7/3  Hitherto  America  has  produced 
practically  all  the  machinery  for  the  making  of  welted  boots. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.  Furnished  with  a  raised  welt  or 
projecting  edge.     Welled  thistle :  see  Thistle  3. 

IS97  Gerarde  Herbal  1.  xxxv.  §  8.  50  The  flower  [of  the 
Germaine  Flower  de-luce],  .consisting  of  sixe  great  leaues, 
..welted  downe  the  middle.  1509  —  Catal.  Art.  in 
horto  4  Brassica  fimbriata.  Welted  Colewoorts.  1703 
Pktiver  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIV.  1424(2)  These  Leaves  very 
much  resemble  the  Virginian  Sumach,  with  a  winged  or 
welled  Stalk.  1711  J.  Morton  Nat.  Hist.  Northnmft.  429 
Fowls  of  the  Fin-toed  Tribe,  that  is,  such  as  have  their  Toes 
welled  or  Finn'd,  as  it  were,  all  along  on  each  Side  with 
appendant  Membranes  ;  but  not  webb'd  together,  by  an  in- 
tervening Skin,  as  are  those  of  Ducks.  1713  P/iil.  Trans. 
XX  VI 1 1.5 1  Itsdeep  Scarlet  Flowers,  anti  square  welted  Pods. 

b.  Marked  with  a  ridge  or  with  ridges. 

1899  Baring-Gould  Bk.  IVest  II.  v.  61  The  face  of  the 
moor  is  in  places  welted  to  such  an  extent  that  it  alters  the 
character  of  the  scene. 

3.  Marked  with  a  welt  or  raised  wound  or  mark 
of  a  lash. 

185s  Wiseman  Faiiola  11.  xxi.  The  mangled  limbs,  and 
welted  backs,  of  the  tortured  Christians.  1908  IVestm.  Gaz. 
15  Jan.  3/1  The  unfortunate  servant  of  the  Christian  was 
set  free  and  given  5  dols.  Hassani,  to  heal  his  welted  skin. 

4.  Welted  joint,  a  plumbers'  joint  made  by  turn- 
ing the  edges  to  be  joined,  one  over  the  other,  and 
pressing  them  together. 

1888  J.  W.  Clarke  Plumbing  Pract.  ix.  94  About  two 
years  ago,  a  series  of  lectures  was  given  by  a  master  plumber 
.  .and  he  showed  a  specimen  of  a  welted  joint.  189a  Diet. 
Archit.  (Arch.  Publ.  Soc.),  Welled  joint.  The  old  system 
of  making  a  junction  of  the  sides  of  two  lengths  of  lead  on 
a  church  roof,  is  preferred  to  the  present  system  of  a  deal 
roll. 

Welter  (we-lt3j\  sb."^  [f.  Welteb  v.  Rare 
before  19th  cent. ;  cf.  Walter  sb.^ 

L  A  state  of  confusion,  upheaval,  or  turmoil. 

Freq.  from  c  1870,  often  with  suggestion  of  2  or  3. 

1596  Dairvhfle  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  II.  277  He  feiret 
be  that  coniunctione  suld  follow  sum  Welter  in  the  religtoune, 
casting  doune  of  the  Kirkes,  Monasteries  and  siklike.    Ibid. 
465.     1619  Bp.  Andkewes  gd  Serm.,  Nativ.  xiii.  (1629)  125    ! 
Away  with  peace,  moveatur  terra,  let  all  the  earth  be  on  a    I 
welter.     1837  Carlvle />. /i'w.  III.  vi.  ii.  355  [Danton]  was    j 
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heard  to  ejaculate. .' I  leave  the  whole  business  in  a  frightful 
welter  {giichis  efouvantable) :  not  one  of  them  understands 
anything  of  government '.  1864  —  Fredk.  Gt.  xv.  v.  IV.  81 
What  a  downrush  of  confusion  there  ensued...  Belleisle  him- 
self must  have  paused  uncertain  over  such  a  welter.  1888 
Sat.  Rev.  26  May  621  They  are  not  precisely  the  strongest 
party^in  the  present  welter  of  English  politics. 

2.  The  rolling,  tossing,  or  tumbling  (of  the  sea  or 
waves). 

1849  Cui'PLEs  Green  Hand  iv.  (1856)  47  The  long  welter  of 
the  sea  when  the  ship  eased  down.  1863  Whittieb  Andrew 
Ryknian's  Prayer  88  In  the  welter  of  this  sea  Nothing 
stable  is  but  Thee.  1898  Kipling  Fleet  in  Being  i.  10  He. . 
went  out  serenely  to  take  his  boat  home  through  the  dark 
and  the  dismal  welter. 
Jig.  1873  DowDEN  in  Contemp.  Rev.  XXII.  177  It  is  rather 
the  oscillation,  the  reliuence  and  welter  of  the  great  social 
aiKl  moral  wave  flung  forward  by  the  wind  of  revolution. 

3.  A  surging  or  confused  mass  :  a.  of  material 
things,  persons,  etc. 

1857  KiNGSLEV  Tyo  y.  Ago  iii,  A  confused  welter  and 
quiver  of  mingled  air,  and  rain,  and  spray.  1891  Spectator 
18  July,  A  '  World's  Fair'  is  a[it  to  call  up  sickening  recol- 
lections of.  .a  vast  welter  of '  miscellaneous  exhibits  '.  J893 
McCarthy  Red  Diamonds  III.  235  Covered  with  the  wreck 
and  welter  of  the  ruined  building. 
b.  of  immaterial  things. 

1851  Carlvle  Sterling  in.  v.  (1872)  206  His  talk. .went 
tumbling  as  if  in  mere  welters  of  explosive  unreason.  1864 
Mitchell  Wet  Days  at  Eilgewood  306  Losing  point  and 
force  and  efficiency  in  a  welter  of  words.  1880  M'^Carthv 
Own  Times  IV.  Ixvii.  533  The  historian  is  constantly  involv- 
ing himself  in  a  welter  of  inconsistencies  and  errors. 

Welter  (we-ltsi),  sb.^  [f.  Welt  j,5.i  +  -er1.] 
A  worker  who  makes  or  inserts  the  welt  (in  a 
manufactured  article). 

i8«»  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Mrs.  Hallib.  Troub.  i.  xviii,  Some 
welted,  or  hemmed  the  gloves  round  at  the  edge  of  the 
wrist ;  these  were  called  '  welters '.  i8«6  Lond.  Rev.  27  Oct. 
459/2  There  are  various  epithets  for  shoemakers ; . .  there  are 
welters.. clickers,  blockeis.. closers.  1881  Instr.  Census 
Clerks  (1885)  75  Hosiery  manufacture..  .Welter.  Ibid.  76 
Glover,  glove  maker. ..Welter. 

Welter  (we-Itat),  sb.i     [?f.  Welt  z;.1  5.] 

1.  A  heavy-weight  horseman  or  pugilist.  Cf. 
Welter  weight. 

1804  Sporting  Mag.  XXIII.  293 The  high  weights,  among 
the  Subscribers  called  the  Welters.  1863  E.  Farmer  Scrap 
Book  (ed.  3)  61  Leaving  '  Welters '  and  '  Craneis  '  and  '  slow- 
uns  '  behind.  1869 Contentp. Rev.'X.l.  365  1  here  is  a  pleas- 
ing representation  of  the  Tedsworth  Hunt,  who  seem  from 
it  to  he  an  awful  lot  of  welters. 

b.  Horse-racing.  Used  attrib.  with  the  ineaning 
'  for  heavy-weight  riders',  as  Welter  Cup,  Welter 
Stakes  ;  welter hanjicap,race.  Ahoellipt.{  =  \yehei 
race,  etc.). 

1843  W.  Rt;FF  Guide  to  Tur/^  The  Welter  Stakes  of  20 
sov.  each.  1850  Ibid.  64  The  Cheshire  Welter  Cup.  1880 
W.  Day  Racehorse  in  Training  198  The  runners  in  the 
welter  races  have  surpassed  those  in  the  light-weight  handi- 
caps by  two.  1897  N.  Gould  Seeing  him  Through  xxv. 
The  welter-handicap  for  amateur  riders.  Ibid.,  There  were 
ten  starters  for  the  amateur  welter. 

2.  Something  exceptionally  big  or  heavy  of  its 
kind,     colloq.  and  dial. 

186s  J.  Sleigh  Derbysh.  Gloss,  in  Reliquary  (Jan.  1866) 
171  Welter,  a  large  person.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Welter, 
anything  large,  as  a  large  stone.  1899  Kipling  Stalky  ii.  49 
Then  he  gave  us  eight  cuts  apiece — welters. 

Welter  (we-lWj),  i/.l  Forms  :  4-7  weltre,  4-6 
Sc.  weltir,  5-6  weltyr,  5-  welter  (5  Sc.  velter). 
[a.  MDu.  wclteren  or  MLG.  (also  LG.)  weltern 
(hence  NFris.  wdlteri,  Sw.  vdltra),  MHG.  welzern, 
fietjuentative  f.  the  stem  welt-  ;  see  Welt  i/.l  and 
cf.  Walter  z/.i] 

I.  intr.  \.  To  roll  or  twist  the  body ;  to  turn 
or  tumble  about ;  to  lie  and  roll  about ;  to  writhe, 
to  wriggle.     Also  with  about.     Now  ra7e  or  Obs. 

a  1300  [implied  in  sense  2].  ?a  X400  Mortc  Arth.  890  He 
welterys,  he  wristeles,  he  wrynges  hys  handes  !  Ibid.  1142. 
c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  411  Sho  was  gretelye  turment,  to 
so  muche  at  sho  wold  som  tyme  weltyr  in  pe  fyre.  Ibid. 
488  He  feld  a  blak  myrk  tliyng  welter  betwix  hym  &  his 
wyfe.  Z470-85  Malory /I  rM/(r  v.  v.  168  And  thenne. Arthur 
weltred  and  wrong,  that  he  was  other  whyle  vnder  and 
another  tyme  aboue.  Ibid.  xi.  viii.  582  She  wrythed  and 
veltred  as  a  mad  woman.  1667  Milton  A  L.  I.  78  There 
[in  Hell]  the  companions  of  his  fall . .  He  soon  discerns,  and 
weltring  byhisside  (^ne..nam'd  Beelzebub.  1727-46 Tho.m- 
son  Summer  265  They.. weltering  in  the  bowl.  With  power- 
le-ss  wings  around  thcin  wrapt,  expire.  1751  Chesterf. 
Lett,  to  Son  13  June,  In  mixed  companies  with  your  equals 
..yon  may. .sit,  stand,  or  occasionally  walk,  as  you  like ; 
but  I  believe  you  would  not  think  it  very  biensiant  to., 
welter  in  an  easy  chair.  1815  ^cotl  Lord  of  Isles  l\ .  x,  .\nd 
the  shy  seal  had  quiet  home.  And  welter 'd  in  that  wondrous 
dome. 

b.  To  roll  about  {in  the  mire,  etc.).  Chiefly ^^. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1530  Palsgr.  779/2  Thou  welterest  in  the  myer,  as  thou 
were  a  sowe.  1583  GoLDiNG  Calvin  on  Deut.  xxi.  122  Verie 
fewe  of  them  vouchsafed  to  consider  that :  for  all  of  them 
lay  weltring  stil  in  their  owne  dung.  1603  Holland  /*/«- 
larch's^  Mor.  264  Oftentimes  he  will  welter  and  wallow  in 
the  mire,  confessing,  .what  sinnes..he  hath  committed. 
1641  Mli-TQN  Church  Govt.  11.  63  Such  principles  of  earth  as 
these  wherein  she  [Prelaty,  bred  up  in  slime  and  mud] 
welters  from  a  yong  one.  1706  tr.  Liger's  Compt.  Florist  167 
Fowls  are  apt,  after  a  great  Drought,  to  welter  in  the 
Ground,  or  Dust,  to  cleanse  their  Feathers,  a  I73»  T.  Boston 
Crook  in  Lot  (1805)  1 10  Man  threw  himself  into  the  mire  at 
^rst,  and  now  he  is  justly  left  weltering  in  it. 
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C  To  roll  or  lie  prostrate  {in  one*s  blood) ;  hence 
(hyperbolically)  to  be  soaked  with  blood  or  gore  ; 
Also  Jig,  of  a  nation,  etc.     Now  only  poeL 

MM  GuKNK  Ori,  Fur.  (15&J)  lo  Till  all  these  Princes 
Wmng  in  their  bloods,  The  Crowne  doe  fall  to  Countie 


Sacrepant.    m  tan  ''^' 
tint  here  '. 


\  Maklowe  Etiw,  lit  "-  V.  1 181  Vpoii  my 
weapons  point  here  shouldst  thou  fall,  And  welter  in  thy 
go^  1643  Decl.  Commas  Rtb,  Ireland  26  Two  Protest- 
ant Nations  [w-erej  ready  to  welter  in  each  others  blood. 
iCm  Dryoek  ^tuis  XL  1218  Prostrate  on  the  Plain,  Welt  r- 
SJ  in  Blood,  she  sees  CamilU  slain.  1744  P.  Whitkhead 
CytmmMsimd  MX.  73  Down  dropt  the  Hero,  welt  ring  in  his 
Gore.  ij«j  jcsTAMONo  tr.  RayHafs  Hisi.  /m/tes  1.  253 
Three  successive  generations  were  doomed  to  welter  in  their 
own  blood.  1803  Antt.  AV^..  Ckrom.  4/3  The  deceased.. 
*v  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  bore  every  indication  of 
baring  been  robbed  as  well  as  murdered.  1849  D.O. 
Mitchell  Ba^tlt  Summer  (1852)  35  They  he— the  fifty 
corpses— weltering  in  their  blood.  1887  howBti  yEnetdv. 
667  Slaughtered,  and  weltering  each  in  the  blood  from  the 
others  that  flows. 

2,  yff.  t  a.  To  revel,  live  at  ease.  Oos,  rare. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  4503  Man  ^t  weltres  in  his  welis  And, 
rboru  his  welth,  na  fauies  felis.  1581  Mulcaster  Positions 
xxxvi.  (18B7)  140  The  midle  sorte  of  parentes  which  neither 
welter  in  to  much  wealth,  nor  wrastle  with  to  much  want. 

b.  «  Wallow  v}  6.    Now  rare, 

1535  CovERDALB  EccL  xxiit.  12  But  they  y*  feare  God, 
eschue  all  soch  and  lye  not  weltiinse  in  synne,  1561  Daus 
tr.  BnUtK^trom  Apoc.  (1573)  13  b.  Who  in  the  meane  tyme 
swell  with  pride,  and  welter  away  in  filthy  pleasures.  1577" 
87  HoLissHED  CkroH.  I.  la  2  He  suffered  his  owne  bodieto 
welter  in  all  vice  and  voluptuousnesse.  161J  Speed  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit.  VII.  L  192  Numbers  of  them  lay  sensiesse  and 
weltring  in  wine.  1646  H.  P.  Maiit.  Sage  •}  Luxury. -in 
which  thou  hast  weitrcd  with  securiite.  1867  Tesnvsos 
Holy  Grail  767  Happier  are  ihose  that  welter  in  their  sin. 
O.  To  be  sunk  or  deeply  involved  in. 

i&ag  J.  CoLB  0/  Death  192  Let  us  then  no  longer  lye 
weltring  in  sorrow,  lest  by  overlong  lamenting  wee  encrease 
Gods  wrath.  164a  Prvnsf.  Sot>.  Antidote  Pref.,  To  make 
England  in  the  selfesame  desperate  deplorable  condition,  as 
Ireland  now  ties  weltring  in.  1641  D.  Rogers  Naaman  16 
Suffers  them  to  welter  in  their  fears,  doubts  and  complaints. 
Z856  Merivalr  Rom.  Emp.  1.  (1865)  VI.  153  We  seem,  in- 
deed,  in  perusing  the  narrative  before  us,  to  be  weltering  in 
a  dream  of  horrors,  a  1871  R.  Ch.\mbers_  in  Ca^^.  Lit. 
(187+)  Ser.  u.  I.  264  They.. leave  you  weltering  in  astonish- 
ment. 

cL  trans/,  of  inanimate  things, 

x847  KiscsLEV  Poems^  Sappko  4  Upon  the  white  horizon 
Athos  peak  Weltered  in  burning  haze,  a  1849  ISryant 
Hymn  of  Sea  42  The  fertile  plain  Welters  in  shallows. 

3.  Of  a  ship  :  To  roll  to  and  fro  (on  the  waves). 
P\%ofig.    Cf.  Walter  v.  i  b. 

1433  Jas  I  Kingis  Q.  xxiv,  We  pullit  vp  saile,  and  furth 
cure  wayis  went.  Vpon  the  wawis  weltering  to  and  fro. 
z6o9  Healev  Discm:  A'rzv  IVorldi.  11.  vii.  92  But  our  boat. . 
did  so  welter  from  side  to  side.  x8aa-s6  De  Quincev  Con- 
/ess.  Wks.  (1856)  V.  266  My  mind  tossed,  as  it  seemed,  upon 
the  Inllowy  ocean,  and  weltered  upon  the  weltering  waves. 
1876  J.  Saundees  Lion  in  Path  ix.  The  soldier's  barque 
was  weltering  aimlessly,  helplessly,  hopelessly  upon  the 
waves.  1876  Morris  Sigurd  iv.  350  The  keels  roll  down 
the  sea-dale,  and  welter  up  the  steep. 

b.  Of  a  dead  body :  To  be  tossed  or  tumbled 
about  (on  the  waves) ;  to  roll  or  tumble  about  (in 
water),     Alsoy%". 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  14  All  the  sinnes  of  the  first  World 
now  welter,  souse,  &  beate  vnquietly  in  the  Sea.  1637 
iliLTOM  Lycidas  13  He  must  not  flote  upon  his  watry  bear 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind.  1718  Pope 
Odyss.  XIV.  155  But  he  whose  name  you  crave  Moulders  in 
earth,  or  welters  on  the  wave.  1791  Cowper  Odyss.  iii.  115 
Whether  he  on  the  continent  hath  falt'n  By  hostile  hands, 
or  by  the  waves  o'erwhelm'd  Of  Amphitrite,  welters  in  the 
Deep.  z8o6  Scott  Poems,  Palmer  40  A  corpse  amid  the 
alders  rank.  The  Palmer  welter'd  there.  1823  S.  Rogers 
Italyxw.  Ceuttpa^a  of  Florence  149  Arno, .  .where,  exulting, 
he  had  felt  A  swimmer's  transport,  there,  alas,  to  float  And 
welter. 

4.  To  roll  down  in  a  stream  ;  to  flow. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xlii.  (Agatha)  306  A  gret  hyt . .  brak 
owt  in  fyre  &  brynt  don,  weltrand,  as  a  borne  had  bene. 
1508  DtNDAR  Tua  Afariit  IVemen  439  With  that  wateris 
mjm  ene,  and  welteris  doune  teris.  1835  Lytton  Rienzi  \. 
xJi,  From  the  left  arm.. the  blood  weltered  slowly.  1846 
Keble  Lyra  Innoc.^  Sleeping  on  Heaters  44  And  Nile,  soft 
weltering  ni^h,  Sings  him  to  sleep.  Ibid.,  Bathing  i  Around 
the  rushy  point  comes  weltering  stow  The  brimming  stream. 
+  b.  To  flutter  (f/<nt/rt).  rare~^. 

C  147**  ^^i'  *  G^tV'  290  Iftl  sail  be  licht  as  leif  of  the  lynd 
le>t,  'lliat  welteris  doun  with  the  wynd,  sa  wauerand  it  is. 

5.  Of  waves,  the  water,  sea  :  To  roll;  to  toss  and 
tumble  ;  to  surge.     Also^^.     Now  only  poet, 

137s  Bassour  Bruce  in.  700  The  strem  sa  sturdy  was, 
Tut  wawys  wyd  (that)  brekand  war  Weltryt  as  hiUys  her 
and  thar.  C1480  Hzmryst^n  Paddock  ^  Mouse  179  The 
waiter  is  the  warld,  ay  wclterand  With  mony  wall  of  trubu- 
latioan.  1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  11.  23  As  oft  the  seas  we  see 
The  storme  the  boistrous  surge  to  raise,  weltring  now  low 
DOW  hie.  vfil-9  WoRDSw.  Evening  Walk  122  There,  waves 
that,  hardly  weltering,  die  away,  lip  their  smooth  ridges 
with  a  softer  ray.  1816  J.  Wilson  City  ofPla'nie  11.  i.  203 
The  sea  that  welters  drearily  Around  the  homeless  earth  ! 
sSax  Bkvamt  Ages  xviii.  Till  the  North  broke  its  flood-gates, 
and  the  waves  WbelmeMi  the  degraded  race,  and  weltered 
o'ct  their  graves.  1865  Swikburne  Poems  ^  B.,  Song  in 
Time  of  Order  7  It  swells  and  welters  and  swings,  fbc 
pulse  of  ihe  tide  of  the  sea. 

b.  trans/.     Of  a  mass  of  persons  or  things :  To 
be  in  a  state  of  agitation,  turmoil,  or  confusion. 

i*37CARLVLE^r.  Rev.Wl.i.  i.  When  a  Nation.. must  now 
•eek  its  wild  way  through  the  New,  Chaotic,— where  Force 
is  not  yet  diuinguished  into  Bidden  and  Forbidden,  but 
Crime  and  Virtue  welter  unseparated.  1848  Kjncsley  Saint's 
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Trtig.  II.  iv,  We  sit  in  a  cloud. .while  right  below  Welters 
the  black  fermenting  heap  of  life  On  which  our  state  is  built. 
185.  _  Hy^tia  xxix,  The  mob  had  weltered  and  howled 
ineffectually  around  the  house  for  some  half-hour.  1889 
Jerome  Idle  Tkou'hts  128  Huddled  like  vermin  in  sewtrs, 
they  welter,  and  sicken,  and  sleep.  1897  '  Mark  Twain 
Man  that  corrupts  etc.  (1900)  317  The  whole  Left  was 
surging  and  weltering  about  the  champion,  all  bent  on 
wringing  his  hand. 
6.  fa-  Of  a  vehicle:  To  sway  or  rock  un- 
steadily ;  to  overturn.  Obs.  rare. 

137s  Barbour  Bruce  xi.  23  A  lilill  stane  oft,  as  men  sayis, 
May  ger  weltir  ane  mekill  wane.  153s  Coverdale  NaJiii'ii 
a.  4  The  charettes  rolle  vpon  the  strctes,  &  welter  in  the  hye 
Waves 

b.  To  go  with  a  heavy  rolling  gait ;  to  flounder. 
Also  <Hal.,  to  reel,  stagger. 

X595  R.  Johnson  Seven  Chavtptons  11.  (i_6o8)'52  Oh  that 
some  ravenous  harpey  woulde  welter  from  his  deniie,  1674- 
91  Ray  N.  C.  Words,  Welter,  to  goe  aside,  or  heavily,  as 
women  with  child,  or  fat  people.  1785  BranNem  l^ark 
(E.D.S.)  188  Should  a  kraken  welter  up  the  sands. .ye  mud 
weel  be  astonislied.  1821  Scott  Pirate  xvii,  [The  whale] 
W.-IS  lying  perfectly  still,  in  a  deep  part  of  the  voe  into 
which  it  h.id  weltered.  1851  Mavne  Reid  Scalp  Hunt.  xli. 
324  With  desperate  energy  I  plunged  and  weltered  through 
It  Ithe  water).  1884  D.  Grant  Lays  ^  Leg.  North  73  [She] 
Weltered  hame  through  bogs  an'  hillocks  Aifter  mony  a 
weary  fa'. 

_fig.  1837  Carlyle  Ne-ai  Lett.  (1904)  I.  70  On  the  eighth 
day  after  this  I  am  to  make  myappearance  asa  Lecturer  !, . 
Some  way  or  other  we  shall  '  welter  through  it '. 

II.  irans.  +  7.  To  move,  turn,  or  force  by  roll- 
ing. Obs. 

la  1400  Morte  Arth.  1140  5itt  es  he  warlow  so  wyghte.he 
welters  hyme  vndere.  1513  Douglas  yEne/s  vi.  ix.  183  For 
sum  weltris  a  gret  stane  wp  the  bra.  1510  M.  Nisbet  N.  T. 
Scots  Matt.  xxvii.6o  He  weltirit  a  gret  staan  to  the  dure  of 
the  beriele.  153s  Coverdale  Prov.  xxvi.  27  And  he  y'  welt- 
reth  a  stone,  shal  stomble  vpon  it  hymselfe. 

relfl.  I5«  Coverdale  Prov.  xxvi.  14  Like  as  the  dore 
turneth  aSoute  vpon  the  tiesholde,  euen  so  doth  the  slouth. 
full  welter  himself  in  his  bedd.  —  Micah  i.  10  Thou  at 
Betaphra,  welter  thy  self  in  the  dust  and  a.sshes. 
t  D.  In  pa.  pple.  with  in.  Obs.  (Cf.  i  b,  2  b.) 
IS3S  Coverdale  Judith  xiv.  15  Then  sawe  he  the  deed 
body  of  Holofernes. .,  weltred  in  his  bloude  vpon  the  earth. 
IS78  Banisier  Hist.  Man  viii.  no  In  whiche  absurditie 
many  are  weltred.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's Erotnetta 
30  Foure  bodies  lying  weltred  in  bloud.  165a  Persjiasive 
26  Princes,  who  are.. weltered  in  their  own  blood.  1673 
Hickerixgill  Greg.  Father  Greybeard  257  England,  as  well 
as  other  Countries,  has  been  disciplin'd,  'till  weltred  in  blood 
and  mine, 
t  8.  To  cause  to  roll ;  to  toss  up  and  down.  Obs. 
c  1423  Macro  Plays,  Cast.  Persev.  2003  Byttyr  balys  t>ci 
[his  enemies]  brekyn  on  brode,  Mankyiuie  in  wo  to  weltyr  & 
waue.  1513  Douglas  ALneis  iiL  iii.  90  The  wyndis  welteris 
the  see  continually,  a  1547  Surrey  j-Eneid  n.  536  Fomy 
Nereus..From  bottoms  depth  doth  weltre  upthcseas.  1594 
Marlowe  &  Nashe  Dido  1.  i.  223  And  they  so  wrackt  and 
weltred  by  the  wanes.  As  euery  tide  tilts  twixt  their  oken 
sides. 

9.  To  overthrow,  overturn,  upset :  also  with  dmvn. 
Chiefly  Sc. 

c  I4S0  Gol.  ff  Gaw.  469  Wrightis  welterand  doune  treis. 
1:1480  Henryson  Test.  Cresseid  436  All  is  decayit,  thy 
weird  is  welterit  so.  1513  Douglas  Mneis  vn.  xi.  51  This 
cruell  dochtyr  of  the  auld  Saturn  The  marbyll  hyrst  can 
weltyr  and  ourturn.  1571  (see  Walter  !>.'  ^\  01663 
Sanderson  Serni.  (1681)  XL  257  Were  it  but  an  ox,  or  an 
ass..that  lay  weltred  in  a  ditch.  1808  Jamieson  s.v..  To 
luelter  a  cart,  to  turn  it  upside  down. 
1 10.  To  wear  out  (one's  days)  in  a  state  of  trouble 
or  disquiet.  Obs.~^ 

164s  D.  Rogers  Naaman  138  They  returne  to  their  old 
acquaintance  with  selfe,  and  so  welter  out  their  dales  in 
utier  misery. 
Hence  We-ltered //>/.  a. 

1S90  T.  Watson  Meliboeus  Poems  (Arb.)  175  Castor  and 
Pollux, ..two  welcome  messengers,  Conuey  great  comfort 
to  the  weltred  minde. 

We-lteir,  v!^  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Cf.  Welt  v.^  and 
-ER  5 ;  the  ending  may  have  been  suggested  by 
wither.  Cf.  Wiltek  v.'\  intr.  To  wither.  Hence 
"We-ltered,  We-ltering  ppl.  adjs. 

164s  Bp.  Hall  Remedy  Discotitentm,  v.  24  As  for  Beauty, 
what  is  it,  but.. a  flower,  which  with  one  hot  Sun  gleam 
weltreth  and  fals?  1657  F.  Cockin  Div.  Blossomes  18  Your 
fading  honour  I  esteem  as  dung,  P2arth's  weltering  glory  as 
the  dirt  in  street.  1855  Delamer  Kitch.  Card.  (1861)  62 
These  vermin  prefer  weltered  and  flagging  leaves  to  those 
that  are  quite  fresh,  i860  I.  Taylor  Ultimate  Civiiiz.  i.  i. 
v.  40  The  weltered  hearts,  and  blighted  memories  of  those 
whom  we  have . .  gathered  from  out  of  the . .  lost  and  wretched. 
1887  Kentish  Gloss.,  Welter,  to  wither.  '  The  leaves  begin 
to  welter.' 

Weltering  (we-ltarii)),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Welter  v.^ 
+  -iNo  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  turning  or  twisting  the  body 
about  (on  the  ground),  rolling  (in  the  mire),  wallow- 
ing (in  sin),  etc.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

144&-9  Metham  Amoryus  ^  CI.  1631  This  lyoun..  Wypt 
on  the  eres  hys  blody  mowtht  and  in  hys  welteryng  Made 
alle  blody  Cleopes  kerchyff  in  hys  wypyng.  1520  I\I.  Nisbkt 
N.  T.  in  Scots,  3  Pet.  ii.  22  The  hound  turnit  agane  to  his 
spewing,  and  a  sow  [that]  is  weschin  in  weltring  {Wycl.  wal- 
wyngj  in  fenn.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  I.  206 
All  kind  of  superfluitie,  riot,  and  weltring  in  pleasures. 

+  2.  The  action  of  rolling  or  turning  round  ;  un- 
stable condition  ;  political  agitation.   Obs. 

1433  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  clxiii.  To  se  the  sudayn  weltering 
Of  that  Ilk  quhele  tof  Fortune],  a  1586  Sidney  Astr.  /, 
Stella  Sonn.  xxx,   If  in  the  Scottish  Court  be  weltering 
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yet.  1588  in  Ref.  Commiss.  Univ.  Scot.  (1837)  IIL  193  In 
this  confused  tyme  (quhen  all  folkis  ar  loukand  to  the  welter- 
ing of  the  warld). 

3.  The  rolling  and  tossing  (of  waves) ;  the  surging 
(of  water,  the  sea).     Msojig. 

180S  WoRDSW.  Prelude  vi.  138  The  surpassing  life.. in- 
capable of  change.  Nor  touched  by  welterings  of  passion. 
1827  PoLLOK  Course  T.  v.  595  And  oft  in  dreams,  the., 
sinner.. heard  the  weltering  of  the  waves  of  wrath.  1851 
Trench  Poems  73  'Mid  the  long  weltering  of  the  dreariest 
surge.  1867  Morris  Jason  iv.  6S1  A  figure  standing,  with 
wide  wings  of  gold.  Upright,  amid  the  weltering  of  ihe  sea. 

Weltering, ppl-  a.    [f.  Weltkb  v.^  +  -ing ^.] 
1.  Of  the  sea  :  Tliat  tumbles  and  tosses ;  raging, 
surging. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  in.  719  The  Se  wald  rys  on  sic  maner, 
That  off  the  wawys  the  weltrand  hycht  Wald  refe  thaim  oft 
off  thar  sycht.  c  1420  Wyntoun  Cron.  IV.  203  Qwhil  ]>e  wel- 
tr.-inde  wawis  keyn  Sulde  a  part  asswagit  heyn.  1423  Jas.  I 
Kingis  Q.  c.  In  the  huge  weltering  wawis..  Off  lufis  rage. 
1^7  Turberv.  Trag.  Tales,  Epit.  etc.  170  No . .  wrath  of  Wel- 
ti ing  wanes  could  stay,  those  martiall  mates  at  home.  X629 
Milton  Hymn  Nativ.  xii.  While  the  Creator  Great. .bid 
the  weltring  waves  their  oozy  channel  keep.  1771  Beattik 
Minstr.  I.  liv.  The  deep  roar  Of  the  wide- weltering  waves. 
1820  W.  Irving  .Sketch  Bk.  (1859)  7  The  straining  anti  groan- 
ing of  bulk-heads,  as  the  ship  laboured  in  the  weltering  sea. 
1870  Bryant  Ilidd  xiv.  20  As  when  the  face  Of  the  great 
deep  grows  dark  with  weltering  waves.  1897  f .  T.  Bullin 
Cruise  of  '  Cachalot '  306,  I  trembled  for  his  life  in  such 
a  weltering  whirl  of  rock-torn  sea. 

b.  That  is  in  a  state  of  agitation,  turmoil,  or 
confusion. 

1831  Carlvle  Misc.,  Nibelungen  Lied  (1840)  HI.  71  A 
firm  sunny  island  amid  the  weltering  chaos  of  antique  tradi- 
tion. 1850  KiNGSLEY  Alton  Locke  xxviii,  The  weltering 
mass  of  bullocks,  pigs,  and  human  beings.  1879  Farrar 
St.  Paul  I.  xviii.  329  That  vast  weltering  mass  of  idolatry 
and  corruption.  1890  J.  Pulsford  Loyalty  to  Christ  I.  195 
You  restless,  heaving,  weltering  kingdoms  of  Time,  mock 
us  not. 

t2.  Sc.  a.  Moving  clumsily  or  unsteadily,  b. 
Rolling.   Obs. 

C1480  Henryson  Trial  of  Fox  iii  The  wyld  Once,  the 
Buk,  the  Uelterand  Brok.  1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  111.  xl, 
'lliair  niicht  I  se.  .The  welterandstone  wirk  Sisiphomich  cair. 

3.  "That  is  tossed  about  on  or  by  the  waves. 
1609  Healev  Discov.  Neiv  World  111.  ii.  129  They .  .hold  it 

fondnesse  to  hazard  their  Hues  either  on  a  stumbling  iade, 
or  in  a  weltring  barge.  1810  ScoTT  Lady  of  Lake  VI.  xx. 
Another  flash  !— the  spearman  floats  A  weltering  corse  beside 
the  boals.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  II.  xliii.  377  They  had 
drifted  fourteen  days,  tossed  up  and  down  on  the  heaving 
waves  of  Adria,  a  weltering  plaything  for  the  gale. 

4.  Lying  prostrate  in  blood ;  saturated  with  blood. 
1816  Bveon  Ch.  Har.  III.  Ii,  KT\i  Slaughter  heap'd  on  high 

his  weltering  ranks.  —  Siege  of  Cor,  xvii.  It  is  humbling  lo 
tread  O'er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tombless  dead. 

Welter  -weiglit.    [Welteb  rf.s] 

1.  fa.  Heavy  weight  (of  a  horseman).  Obs.  rare. 

182s  Sporting  Mag.  XVI.  280  He  was  always  well  mounted 
for  his  welter  weight. 

b.  A  heavy-weight  rider. 

1850  '  H.  Hieover'  Pract.  Horsemanship  191  A  horse 
belonging  to  a  friend,  a  welter  weight.  1883  Pennell- 
Elmhirst  Cream  Leicestersh.  344  A  welter  weight  never 
went  better  to  hounds  in  a  fast  run.  1897  Daily  News 
12  Mar.  3/4  Horses  equal  to  carrying  a  welter.weight  of 
fifteen  stone  or  more. 

C.  Horse-racing.  An  extra  weight  sometimes 
imposed  in  addition  to  weight  for  age. 

1880  W.  Day  Racehorse  in  Training  201  They  have.. 
added  to  other  improvements  the  inlroduction  of  welter- 
weights ;  so  that  it  only  requires  a  little  alteration— more 
long  races  with  heavy  weights,  and  fewer  short  courses  with 
light  weights — to  complete  the  reform. 

2.  A  boxer  or  wrestler  whose  weight  is  between 
that  of  a  light-weight  and  a  middle-weight.  Also 
atlrib. 

1896  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  3  Oct.  3/1  Welterweight  cham- 
pion of  California.  1903  Daily  Chron.  19  Sept.  3/3  Not  even 
an  indomitable  spirit  will  bring  a  bantam-weight  and  a 
welter.weight  together.  1910  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  351/2  The 
boxing  rules  of  the  American  Amateur  Athletic  Association 
differ  slightly  from  the  British..  .The  recognized  classes  by 
weight  are:  Bantam,.  .Feather,..  Light,.  .Welter,  145  lb  and 
under;  Middle,  .and  Heavy. 

Welthe,  weltht,  obs.  forms  of  Wealth. 

Welting  (we'ltiij),  vbl.  sb.  Also  Sc.  and  north. 
6  wawting,  7  valting,  7-8  waiting,  8? ■waiting; 
7,  9  waltin,  9  wattin.     [f.  Welt  v.'^  +  -ing  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  furnishing  with  a  welt.  a.  The 
edging,  binding,  or  ornamenting  (a  garment)  with 
a  welt  or  welts ;  chiefly  ccncr.,  an  edging,  a  border, 
fiinge. 

15S  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  135  Item,  for  grathing 
of  foure  sadilles . .  and  wawting  of  thaim  with  wellus,  xlviij  s. 
1552  in  Feuillerat  ;f«Wj  irfrt;.  ;7{i9i4)  ii9Thegarmentes 
welted  aboute  with  blew  &  yellow  gould  tinsell  conteyning 
xxx'l  yardes  weltinge.  1558  —  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  23,  viu 
plackardes  of  the  same  Maske  and  the  welting  and  jagginge 
therof.  1600  Rowlands  Letting  Humours  BU'od'w.  54 The 
welting  hath  him  in  no  chardges  stood.  Being  the  ruines  of 
a  cast  French  hood.  1647  Caldwell  Papers  (Maitl.  Club)  I. 
100  Item  for  4  elnes  of  Tours  waltincs  10  his  claithes  o  10  o. 
1737  Ochtertyre  House  Booke  of  Accomps  i.^.'H.S.  1907)80 
For  }  of  a  yeard  of  cherry  waiting  [sic :  Ihe  Glossary  gives 
wating].  iSn  Plain  Needlework  16  They  can  be  slitched 
(like  welting)  and  finished  off  with  strings.  1881  Leicestersh. 
Gloss.,  ]Veliing, .  .a  seam  ;  a  seaming. 

trans/.  1894  Blackmore  Perlycross  xxi,  A  westerly  breeze 
played'^  with  the  half  ripe  podi  of  gorse,  and  the  brown 
welting  of  the  heather. 
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b.  in  teclin.  senses,  esp.  in  shoemalcing. 
*7?S  ^V.  Feltom  Carriaps  (1801)  1 1.  Gloss.,  Welting  is  the 
sewing  a  narrow  strip  of  leather  over  ihe  corner  seams,.. 
which,  .keeps  o.it  the  wet.  iZA^  PaU Mall Gaz.  15  Jan,  6/2 
[Shoe  trade.]  Welting  machinery  is  makin.q;  progress,  and 
hand  labour  for  weUJng  is  being  trained.  1893  Eliz.  Rose- 
VEAR  Textbk.  Needlework  etc.  405  Welting  or  Ribbing  is 
usually  knitted  at  the  top  of  stockings,  socks,  muffatees,  and 
sometimes  throughout  a  garment, 

2.  A  beating,  a  thrashiuLr. 

1840  CocKTo.s  l''al.  Voxxn,  Do  you  want  a  good  welting? 
on y  say,  and  you  shall  catch,  my  dear,  the  blessedestrope's- 
endingyou  ever  Iiad  any  notion  on  yet,  x86x  H.  Marryat 
year  in  Sweden  1  233  She  received  a  sound  welting,  .from 
her  father.  1887  G.  Meredith  Poet.  U'ks,  (1512)  191  He 
[a  do?)  bewhimpered  his  welting,  and  I  Scarce  thought  it 
enough  for  him. 

3.  atlrib.^  as  welting  cord  \  f  welting  stake,  some 
kind  of  armourer's  anvil, 

1660  in  Meyrick  Ant.  Armour  (1824)  III.  128  Welting 
stakes.  1887  Jamieson5k>/A.  Waltin-Cord,  Wattin-Cord, 
cord  used  in  forming  welts  for  seams  and  hems  of  gowns. 

Weltir,  weltre,  obs.  forms  of  Welteb. 

"Weluette,  -uot,  -wet,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Velvet. 

II  "Welwitschia  (weUvi'tfia).  [mod.  L.,  named 
by  J.  D.  Hooker  (1862)  after  Dr.  Friedrich  IVel- 
witsch  (1806-72),  Austrian  botanist :  see  -ia.]  A 
genus  of  gymnospermous  plants  (N.  O.  Gnetacex) 
consisting  of  one  species  IV,  tnirabiliSy  native  to 
the  sandy  regions  of  western  Africa. 

i86j  Trans.  Linnean  Soc.  (1804)  I.  t  On  Welwitschia,  a 
new  Genus  of  Gnetacex.  By  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker.  x866 
Treas.  Bot. 

Welw^ot,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Velvet, 

Welwous,  variant  of  Vellous  (velvet). 

Wely,  var.  We.\ly  a^  Obs.  ;  obs.  form  of  Wilt. 

*Wel5e,  var.  north,  form  of  Vail  z/.l  Obs* 

Wexu  (wem),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  ank.  Forms  :  3- 
wem  (5  .SV.  vem),  3-7  weinme,  4  wembe  (6 
wemb),  4-6  weme,  6  weam(e.  [ME.  tvem,  sub- 
stituted for  OE.  7vam[m,  womijn  (see  Wam),  under 
the  influence  of  the  verb.] 

L  Moral  defilement ;  stain  (of  sin).  Chiefly  in 
phr.  withoiitien)  wem  —  Immacdlate  a.  i.  Obs. 
exc.  arch. 

(a)  a  IMS  Ancr.  R.  10  Cleane  religiun  &  wi(5uten  wem  is 
iseon  &  hcTpen  widewen  [etc],  c  IS90  St.  Cecilia  10  in  S. 
Eng.   Leg.   490  Lat,  loucrd,   myn  herte  wiJ>oiile  wem  be. 


iMo  Asiunip.  Virg.  (B.M.  MS.)  647  Marie.. Clene  maide 
ana  clene  wyf,  CIcne  wjdcwe  with  oute  wem,  a  1340  Ham- 
pole  Psalter  xviiL  14  If  thar  ware  noght  lordid  ofme,  than 
i  sail  be  withouten  wem.  c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (iBSoj  304 
Jamus  telli|>  of  two  religions ;  ps  first  is  clene  wit-oute  wem. 
.,t»e  secounde  is  veyn  religioun.  c,i46o  Tow/uUy  My  it.  x. 
37  My  son  shall  in  a  madyn  light . .  wytbouten  wem,  os  son 
tbrugh  elas.  c  1475  Partenay  466  That  god.  .of  the  virgyn 
unfold  Was  born  without  wemme  in  hir  attamed.  1538  Bp. 
LoHGi.AND  Serm.  be/.  King  in  Foxe  A.  ^  M.  (1570)  1253/2 
Impollutui.  He  was  vndefy'ed-  He  lyued  cleane,  without 
spotte  or  blotte,  without  wemme  or  stayne.  1561  Dals 
Butlinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  29  Therefore  was  the  Church  of 
Smyrna  right  excellent,  howbeit  not  vttcrly  without  any 
wem.  1858  Morris  Def.  Guenevere  etc.  123  Rapunzelsings 
. .  Mary,  maid  withouten  wem,  Keep  me  ! 

(3)  1303  R.  1^%^^-^^%  Handl.Synne  -^xw  Make  not  thysoule 
so  wykked  a  wem  To  do  wykkedness  for  pryde  of  hem. 
Ibid.  7446  pe  J>redde  [sin]  y-;  )pc  werste  wem.  1387-8  T.  Usk 
Test.  Lore  \.  i.  74,  I  wot  wel,  wem  ne  spot  may  not  abyde 
there  so  noble  vertuc  haboundeth.  ^1400  Pilgr.  Sorvte 
(Caxton  1480  I.  xxii.  (1859)  36  So  clene  of  wem,  that  no  thyng 
nedeth  the  To  weyle,  nc  to  wcpe  thy  sinnes  fore  ? 
fb.  With  defining  term,  as  of  sin^  etc.   Obs, 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xviii.  14,  I  sail  be  withouten 
wembe  [;■.  r.  wem]  of  dcdly  gilt,  c  1340  —  Prose  Tr.  38  For 
in  hir  [.Maryl  was  full-hede  of  all  vertus  with-owttyne  weme 
of  syiin.  1393  Langl.  P.  PL  C.  xxi.  136  A  mayde..With. 
oute  wommanes  wem  in-lo  Hs  worl  Je  Lrouhte  hym.  a  1425 
Cursor  M.  11208  (Trln.)  lesu  hir  childe  bar  she  i>oie.. 
Mayden  wi)>outen  wem  of  flesshe.  a  1450  Mirk's  Festial 
77  Oure  Lord  Ihesu  Crist  J>at  oure  lady  conceyuet  of  J^  Holy 
Cost  wyihout  wem  of  hyr  body,  c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  Prol.  5 
Mary.. wold  not  be  defylyde  With  spjt  nor  wem  of  man. 
1519  HoRHAN  Vulg.  8  b,  Our  lady  bare  a  chylde  without 
any  spot  or  wem  of  her  virginite. 

2.  Material  blemish,  defect,  injury,  or  stain.  Obs. 
exc.  dial. 

ai*zs  Ancr.  H.  378  Hwon  ^t  gost  iwent  ut..wi3-ute 
brucbe  &  wi^-ute  wem,  of  his  two  buses.  13. .  E.  E.  AlUt. 
P.  A.  1003  SafTer  helde  J>c  secounde  stale,  j>e  calsydoyne 
^nne  withouten  wemme.  7^1366  Chaucer  Horn.  Rose (^yn 
That  other  bowe  was  of  a  pbnte  Withoute  wem,  I  dar 
warante.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  I.  185  Vppon  ^t  hulle 
lettres  ^at  were  i-write  in  poudre  were  i-foundc  wij»  oute 
wem  [L.  illibatm\  at  be  Jeres  endc.  cx^aa  Ckron.  Vilod. 
4328  AIlc  herre  clothus,  .were. -clene  w^ou^t  spotte  ore 
wemme.  ci^oPallad.  on  Husb.  ix.  157  Vf  hit  [water]  be 
deer  apperyng  like  the  skie,  Withouten  wem  or  signe  of 
thingis  vile.  1545  Ascham  Toxoph.  11.  114  A  bowe.. not 
marred  with  knot,  gaule,  wyndeshake,  wem,  freate  or  pynthe. 
"553  Hespublica  n.  iii.  565  Naie,  Honestic  will  not  see  a 
wemme  on  your  Cote.  1565  Staplf.ton  tr.  Bede's  Hist.  Ck. 
Ene.  151  All  the  clothes,  that  were  about  hym,  semcd.. 
without  wem  or  any  blemish.  1657  C.  Beck  Universal  Char. 
M  3  A  wemme,  v.JIau:  1691  Ray  S.  ^  E. -Country  Words, 
Wem,  a  small  fault,  hole,  decay,  or  blemish;  especially  in 
cloth,  Essex,  a  1825  P'okbv  /  V.  E.  Anglia,  Wem,  asmall 
fretted  place  in  a  garment.  1889  JV.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s-v., 
I'd  no  idee  that  tree  was  so  full  0'  wems  as  I've  fun  it  oot 
to  be. 

tb.  Hurt,  harm,  injury.  Obs~'^ 

1338  R.  Brunnb  Chron.  (1725)  76  So  grete  vengeance  he 
nam  of  men  of  holy  kirke,  pat  not  did  no  wem  tille  him  ne 
no  trespas. 
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fc.  yf/.  A  break  or  pause  (in  time).   Obs. 
1399  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  43  This  scuffling  or  bopeepe  in 
tiie  darke  they  had  a  while  without  weame  or  bracke. 

3.  Bodily  blemish,  disfigurement,  or  defect ;  also, 
the  mark  of  a  bodily  injury,  a  cicatrix,  a  scar.  Obs^ 
exc.  arch. 

1*97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  6897  ^if*- hire  vet  in  eny  wemme  be 
ybrojt,  Holdej?  horn  gulti  of  \>^  dede.  a\yx>  Cursor  M. 
19721  RIe:i  lete  him  dun  Vte  ouer  l^e  walles  o  )>e  tun,  Wit- 
vten  ani  wond  or  weme.  c  1350  Will.  Paleme  2460  'pat  barn 
Jje  best  adoun  sette  \Vi}?oute  eny  maner  wem  i»e  worse  it  to 
greue.  138a  Wyclif  Exod.  xii.  5  It  shal  ben  a  lombe  with- 
outen wemme  [Vulg.  absque  viacula].  1387  Trevisa  Higden 
IV.  231  He  schewed  opounliche  t>e  wemmes  of  the  sore 
woundes  [L.  vulneruni  cicatrices]  l>at  he  hadde  i-fonge  in 
Egipt.  c  1400  Lan/ranc's  drurg.  247  Macula  is  a  wem  in 
a  maniiys  i^e,  1448-9  Metham  Avwryus  i^-  CI.  1866  Hole 
and  sound,  with-owie  wemme  off  yowre  woundys,  Nowe  vp- 
ryse.  a  1500  Hist.  A'.  Boccus  ^  Sydracke  (?  1510)  Z  iij,  If 
a  man..haue  a  wemme  in  a  lym  Shal  a  man  vpbreyde  it 
hym.  1526  R.  Whvtfokd  Mariiloge  122  b,  A  martyr  slayiie 
by  y«  swerde,  whose  holy  body.. was  founde  .xl.  dayes 
after  his  dethe..hoIe  wtout  wemme.  1577-87  Holinshed 
C/j:?w/.I.92/rThereappeeredin  hishead  the signesand  prints 
of  ten  wounds  or  more :  all  the  which  were  growne  into  one 
wem.  1580  Lyi.v  Eufhues  (Arb.)  463  'this  is  the  Glasse 
Ladies  wher-in  I  woulde  haue  you . .  rubbe  out  the  wrinckles 
of  the  minde,  and  be  not  curious  about  the  weams  in  the 
face,  a  1613  Breri-.vvood  Lang.  ^  Relig.  196  Although 
the  wound  he  in  some  sort  healed,  yet  the  wem  or  scar 
still  remaineth.  \%xi>%qqtx  Monast.  x,  'It  is  even  so,' he 
added, , .  *  neither  wem  nor  wound— not  as  much  as  a  rent  in 
his  frock  ! ' 

y^g'  '5>3  Douglas  Mncis  iv.  L  46,  I  knaw  and  felis  the 
wemmys  and  the  way  Of  the  aid  fyre  and  flamb  of  luffis 
beit.  1623  Bingham  Xenophon^  Comp.  Rom.  iManner  cj 
War  X  2  b,  Vou  spots  and  wems  of  noble  Mars  [tr.  Lipsius 
vos  macular  et  vibices  generosi  Martis],  which  make  the 
warres  a  refuge  and  sanctuarie  for  your  villanies. 

4.  (By  confusion  with  Wen i.)  A  raised  spot ;  a 
protuberance. 

1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  36  b,  Theophrast  sayth  that  it 
[the  Cedar  tree]  is  of  marveylous  highe  growth, .  .about  the 
bodie  without  wem  or  knot.  1584  D.  Fenner  Def,  Ministers 
(1587)  123  Wemmes,  bunches,  and  needlesso  waightesoffatle. 
1610  DoNN'E  Pseudo-Martyr  iv.  §  31.  138  The  Reformers. . 
thought  to.. take  off  euery  Mole,  and  paire  away  cuery 
Wemme. 

Wem,  var.  whem  Whim  j^.l 

1769  Ann.  Rcg.yNat.  Hist,  loi/i  Four  horses,.,  at  a  com- 
mon  wem  or  engine,  are  sufficient  to  keep  the  mine  clear. 

tWem,  V,  Obs,  Forms  ;  l  wemman,  3 
wemmy,  5  wemme;  pa.  t.  1-2  wemde,  4-5 
wemmed ;  fa.pple.  3  (Orm.)  wemmedd,  3  y-,  4!-, 
4-6  wemmed  (3  y-wemned) ;  3  i-,  4  wemmid, 
4-5  wemmyd;  3  i-wemmet,  5  Sc.  wemmyt}  4 
wemed,  6  wembde.  [OK.  wemman  (and  ^ewem- 
man),  f,  wamm  Wam.  Cf.  Awem  v,  and  OHG. 
bi-fgiwemman,  Goth,  anawammjan  to  blame.] 

1.  trans.  To  disfigure,  mutilate  (a  person,  his 
body) ;  to  impair  (the  mind)  ;  to  injure  (a  thing). 

<r90o  tr.  Baeda's  Hist.  iv.  xxxii.  (1890)  382  Was  in  3a;m 
mynstre  sum  ^eong  monn,  Saui  unwlitis  swyle  &  atolic  his 
eagan  wyrde  &  wemde.  aiz*$  Leg.  Kath.  1426  Ah  l>£et 
wes  miracle  muchel,  t>£et  nowSer  lies  iwemmet  cla3  (^aet  ha 
hefden.  ^  c  \^^%  Lay.  6380  pat  J»orli  his  wrat?J>e  his  wit  was 
i-wenimid.  1197  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  6965  LedeJ>  me  ^nne  to 
mi  sone,  J>at  he  mows  yse  Min  fet  aboue  &  ek  bine^je,  wer 
hji  y wemmed  b«.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  32824  If  J>atani..  Was 
wemed,  or  on  fote  or  on  hand, , .  it  sal  na  wem  o  )?ani  be  sene. 
^  '375  Joseph  Arim.  678  penne  com  on  fro  J>e  fiht  |>at  foule 
was  wemmed,  Was  striken  of  hat  on  Arm  and  bar  hit  in  Jtat 
ot>er.  1387  Tkevisa  Higden  V.  213  Heordeyned  J>ataman 
l>at  were  i-wemmed  in  his  ho^y  [L.vitiatuscorporelschwXdz 
fonge  non  ordres. 

2.  'I'o  desecrate  St  violate  ;  to  hurt  or  harm. 

a  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Spelm.)  Ixxxviii.  31  Jyf  rihtwisnys  min 
hi  wemmab  [h.pro/anaverint\.  a  1000  Ags.  Laws  (1  horpe) 
II.  142  ^if  he  oSres  ceorles  wif  wemme  (L.  macidceverit]. 
1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  4197,  &  t>e  wule  he  wolde  J>is  tendre 
ling  wemmy  foule  ynou.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  19504  (Fairf.) 
For  god  him  gette,  J>at  knawes  al  gode,  )>at  he  wemmed  iieuer 
sacles  blode. 

3.  To  spot  or  stain  with  sin  or  impurity, 

cii-j^Lamb.  Hom.%-^  Alse  J>e  liuendesgodessune  in  to  be 
meidcne  com  &  ho  of  hire  meiden-had  nawiht  ne  wemde. 
c  laoo  Ormin  2326  Sannte  Mar^c  sahh,  patt  ;ho  ha  shoUde 
wurrKnn  Wij^b  childe,  swa  |>att  gho  HerJ>urrh  Ne  shoUde 
nohht  ben  wemmedd.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10021  Hir  maiden- 
bed.  .neuer  wemmed  was  a  dele.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  V. 
213  Also  he  seide  t>at  Adam  his  syun  wemmed  (L.  laesit\ 
Adam  alone,  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  n.  vi.  174  If  the  hous  of 
Laban  hadde  be  wemmed  so  cursidli  as  with  the  synne  of 
ydolatrie.  a  1500  Hist.  K.  Boccus  *  Sydracke  (?i5io) 
G  iij  b,  And  she  after  chylde  berynge  Shalbe  wemmyd  of 
nothynge. 

4.  To  stain ;  to  mark  with  spots. 

1398  Trevisa  Barih.  De  P.  R.  vm.  xxix.  (ToHem.  MS.) 
Wh.>n  sche  [the  moon]  passe  J?  upwarde  to  l>e  heyer  cerclis,sche 
is  bryate  and  dene ;  and  han  sche  seme)?  nou^t  wemmid  with 
no  spfek  and  suttynge.  1567  Drant  Hor,  Art  Poetrie  Ded. 
*  iij.  The  verie  Crownes  and  Scepters  of  best  Monarks  and 
princes  had  bene  ruslie,  wembde,  and  warpde  with  obliuion. 

Hence  f  Wemmed///.  a. 

c  1375  ^C'  Eeg.  Saints  xxvilt.  {Margaret)  697  God  forbed 
J>at  I  With  weneniyt  [read  wemmyt]  handis  sla  Jw  in  hy. 
138a  WvcLiF  Deut.  xii.  15  Other  vnclene  it  were,  that  is, 
wemmed  and  feble,  other  cleene,  that  is,  hool  and  withouten 
wemme. 

"Wem,  obs.  form  of  W^  a  me. 

t  Wemay,  int,  Obs.  Also  wemo,  wemmow. 
[Cf.  We  ?'«/.]  An  exclamation,  app.  denoting  im- 
patience or  surprise. 

C1460   TowneUy  Myst.   ii.  148  Wei   ryn    on.. Before! 


WEW. 

I  Wemay,  man,  I  hold  the  mad  !  Ibid.  198  Wemo,  wemo, 
foure  [sheaves],  lo,  here  !  Ibid,  xxvii.  291  Lucas,  wemmow  I 
where  is  this  uian  becom? 

Wenib(e  :  see  Wame,  Wkm  sb,  Wemble, 
var.  Wamble.  Weme  :  see  Wame,  Wkm  sb. 
Wemed,  Wemel :  S3e  Wemod,  Wamblb. 
Wemen,  obs.  pi.  of- Woman. 

t"We*mless,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Wem  j<5.  +  -less. 
Cf.  Icel.  vammlatiss  faultless.] 

1.  Without  stain  of  sin  ;  undefiled,  immaculate, 
c  X275  Orison  Our  Lord  10  in  O.  E.  Misc.  139  J'o  l»u  hire  to 

come  heo  mayde  wes,  And  mayde  heo  wes  after  wenime- 
les.  a\%Qo  E,  E.  Psalter  xiv.  2  Lauerd,  in  J>i  telde  wha 
sal  wone?.. Whilke  hat  incomes  wemles,  And  ai  wijkes 
rightwisenes.  13..  Bo^aventura's  Medit.  812  My  sone  ys 
slawe  here  afore  myn  ye  pe  whyche  y  bare  wemles  of  my 
body.  /Z1400  Pistill  p/  Susan  151  Are  I  J»at  worthliche 
wrethe,  Jjat  al  l>is  world  wroujt,  Kelere  is  wemles  weende 
of  |?is  world  wyde.  c  1420  LvDG.i>a//^(/ 104  Minor  P.  (191 1) 
I.  258  O  wemles  mayden,  enbelysshed  with  his  byrthe. 

2.  Free  from  material  blemisli  or  imperfection ; 
spotless. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18839  His  for-hed  fair,  wemless  to  sight, 
Wit-vten  ani  runkel  slight.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  736 
This  makellez  perie..is  wemlez,  clene  &ciere.  1398'jREviSA 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  viii.  xxviii.  (1405)  338  Noo  thynge  [is]  more 
Impassyble  and  wemles.  .than  fyght. 

3.  Free  from  hurt  or  harm  ;  uninjured, 

C}Z3p  R.  Brunne  Chron,  Wace  (Rolls)  7906  He  bar  hym 
so  in  i>at  pres  pat  of  wounde  he  was  wem-les.  a  1400  Mirror 
St.  Edmund  in  Hampole's  Wks.  I.  222,  L.^aiike  ^e  hat 
me..]?ouhasckepid,..in  his  nyghte.. hale,  safe,  and  wemles. 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  4066  [He]  wendis  a-way  with  that 
word  &  wemles  J?aim  leuys.  c  1470  Gol.  ^  Gait).  99  Bot  thow 
mend  hym  that  mys,. Thow  sail  rew  in  thi  ruse.. Or  thou 
wend  of  this  wane  wemeles  away  I 

WerQlock(e,  var.  forms  of  Wam-lock. 

fWe-mming,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  Also  3  wem- 
munge,  3-4  wemning(e,  -ynge,  4  wemmyne. 
[f.  Wem  V,  +  -ING  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb ;  de- 
filement ;  injury. 

1x00  Aldhcim  Gloss,  i.  4317  (Napier  113)  Lenocinii  wem- 
minge.  c  1*30  Hali  Meid.  (1922)  19  Alswa  deS  meidenhad 
[preserve]  meidenes  cwike  flesch,  wiSute  wemmunge  hall 
alle  hire  limen  &  hire  wittes.  a  i-^oo  Cursor  M.  11208  I hesu 
Crist  hir  barn  sco  bar,  ..and  maiden  neuer  less,  Wit-vten 
wemming  of  bir  fless.  1*97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  6895  [Let 
them  step  on  red-hot  shares]  &  ^if  hire  vet  beh  J>anne  sauf 
wi)>oute  wemminge  \v.rr.  wemninge,  wemiiynge]  Graunte}i 
honi  aile  quit.  1300-1400  Ibid.  App.  XX.  236  Heo  ^af  out  he 
king  &  liadde  hure  hro|jer  wi^oute  wemning.  C137S  Sc, 
Leg. Samts  xxvii.  {Machar)  201  Angelis.  .It  keph  elyk  fare 
fra  wemmyneof  J»efyr..o>ir  in  body  or  in  claith. 

Wemmow,  wemo  :  see  Wemay  int. 

t  Wemod,  «.  Obs.  Foims:  a.  1  w^amad,  2-3 
wemod,  3  weamod,  4  waymot.  ^.  3  warned, 
wemed.  [OE.  ivcaviSd,  f.  w^a  affliction,  trouble, 
malice  + -w£^t/ :  ste  Mood  sb.  The  ^-forms  may 
represent  an  OE.  variant  ^iv^amSde.l  Passionate, 
angry. 

a.  C897  i^LFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xl.  289  Onjean  5a:t 
siat  to  manianne  3a  weamodan  &  3a  giambaeran  (L.  ira. 
cundi].  c  117s  Lamb.  Horn.  5  Ne  bco  \}\x  ^ereuore  prud  ne 
wilde  ne  sterc  ne  wemod  ne  ouer  modi,  a  1x2s  Ancr.  R.iiS 
rellican  is.  .so  weamod  &  so  wreSful  het  hit  slea3  ofce  uor 
grome  his  owune  briddes. . .  liis  pellican  is  be  weamode 
ancre.  CIS90  S.  Eng.  Leg.,  St.  George  690  He  is.. Proud 
and  wemod,  and  drinkare  :  and  in  wrath)je  al-mest  wod. 
13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  492  Why  art  J>ou  so  waymot  wyge 
for  so  lyttel? 

^.  c  I30S  Lav.  6368  Of  alle  ^ingen  heo  weore  god  gif  heo 
neore  to  wamed.  A-nan  se  he  wes  wrati  wid  em  mon  i  han 
stude  he  hine  wolde  sla;n.  x7..  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  App. 
H  25  A  knyjt  he  was  swi)>e  god,  ac  to  wemed  of  ynou. 

Wempel,  -pill,  obs.  forms  of  Wimple. 

Wen ^  (wen).  Forms:  1  waenn,  wenn,2  wean, 
4,  7-8  wenn,  5-7  wenne,  4-  won.  [OE.  wenijt, 
ivmn^n  «  Du.  wen,  WFlem.  wan^  aj^p.  related  to 
MLG.  wefu  (1403),  LG.  wehne^  tvdhne  tumour, 
wart;  the  ultimate  etym.  is  obscure.] 

1.  t^'  A  lump  or  protuberance  on  the  body,  a 
knot,bimch,wart.  Obs.  h.  Path,  A  sebaceous  cystic 
tumour  under  the  skin ,  occurring  chiefly  on  the  head. 

cxooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  34  WiJ>  wenne  on  ea?,on  jenim  J>a 
holan  cersan  [et:.].  Ibid.  111.  46  Sif  men  synd  waeniias 
p^ewunod  on  J>a:t  heafod  foran  o33e  on  3a  eajan.  c  1050  Voc. 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  422/2  Impetigo,  ea^an  wenn.  c  1400  Lan- 
franc's  Cirurg.  8  In  doj-nge  awey  \>sX  is  to  myche  skyn  : 
as  wertis  or  wennys.  ^  1440  Promp.  Pay-u.  522/1  Wenne, 
verucca,..gibbus.  c  1475  Pict,  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  791/7 
Hicgibbus,  a  wenne.  _  1555  Edkn  Hecoi/es  (Aih.)  57  As  he 
that  wolde  haue  slaine  Prometheus,  wounded  his  wenne 
with  his  swoorde,  whereby  he  was  healed  of  that  disease. 
1597  Gerardk  Herbal  I.  li.  72  The  seede  of  Darnell.. con- 
sumeth  wens,  hard  lumps,  and  such  like  excrescence  in  any 
part  of  the  body.  j6z6  IJacon  Syh'a  §  997  It  would  be 
tried,  with  Cornesand  Wenns,  and  such  other  Excrescences. 
167a  Wiseman  Treat.  Wounds  11.  ii.  10,  1  saw  the  Bullet  lye 
like  a  small  Wen  or  Scrophul,  thrusting  out  under  the  Skin. 
1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  59  P  4  Cicero,  who  was  so  called 
from  the  Founder  of  his  Family,  that  was  marked  on  the 
Nose  with  a  little  Wen  like  a  VetcK  1794  R.  I.  Sijuvan 
Vintj  Nat.  I.  290  Others .. exposed  to  fewer  exhalations.. 
will  merely  be  deformed  with  wens  and  swellings  about  the 
joints.  1819  Kbats  Otho  11.  ii,  Erminia  has  myshame  fixed 
upon  her,  sure  as  a  wen.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xi, 
A  tall,  meagre  man,  with  a  nose  like  a  wen.  1884  T.  Urvant 
Pract.  Surg.  (ed.  4)  I.  iii.  188  'I'he  acquired  sebaceous  cysts 
..are  more  common  on  the  head  and  face  than  elsewhere..; 
when  on  the  scalp  they  are  known  as  *  wens  '. 

Comb.  x86i  WvNTER  Soc.  Bees  120  That  cabinet  of  wen- 
like tumours. 
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WEN. 

C.  Applied  to  the  swelling  on  the  throat  charac-   I 
teristic  of  goitre.     Also  Contb. 

1530  Palsgr.  287/3  Wenne  in  the  throte,  gpuoystre^  I 
^cutsirt,  x6(7  MoRYSOS  IttH,  1.  67  The  nieii  and  women 
^vc  great  wens  upon  their  throats,  with  drinking  the  waters 
that  pa<;se  the  Mines,  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  ?  Apr.  1646 
(Alps).  People  having  monstrous  KiiUets  or  wenns  of  fleshe 
growing  to  their  throats.  i8r>  R:  &  J.  Lander  Exped. 
Xigrr  I.  V.  ao^  Other*  who  have  unseemly  wens  on  the 
threat,  .IS  large  as  cocoa-nuts.  1851  Meandirin^s  o/Mem. 
I.  Ill  The  wen-necked  women. 

<L  An  excrescence  or  tumour  on  the  body  of  a 
horse. 

1550  in  RL-kmfi'td  JVills  (Surtees)  133  One  grey  nagge 
with  a  wen  in  hb  side.  1600  Surflet  Country  Farm  i. 
xxviii.  1S8  For  the  wen  [Fr.  louppe\  open  it  when  you  shal 
perceiae  it  to  !«  full  of  matter.  1649  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.) 
Wand,  Wonders  West  19,  I  hired  a  Horse. .,  she  had  two 
wens  as  big  as  clusters  of  Grapes  hung  over  both  her  eyes. 
1677  Land,  Gat.  No.  1240/4  A  black  Coach  Horse..,  a 
wen  upon  the  far  foot  behind.  1845  W.  C  Spooner  V'eieri~ 
nary  Art  77  Wens  are  oval  or  round  bodies,  found  floating 
loose'y  under  the  skin. 

+  e.  An  excrescence  on  a  tree.   Obs. 

1538  Elvot  Dict.^  Molluscum,  the  wenne  of  a  tree.  1577 
B.  GooGE  HereshacKs  Hush.  11. 108  With  this  wood  [Maple] 
tables  are  couered.. and  other  fine  workes  iiiade,  specially 
of  the  knobbes  or  wennes  that  growe  out  of  it.  1707  Mor- 
timer Husb.  330,  I  think  those  of  eight  or  ten  Inches  cir- 
cumference to  grow  better  than  smaller  ones,  provided  the 
Bark  be  smootli,  tender  and  void  of  Wens.  X7a5  i-  Taylor 
in  Portiaitd  Papers  iMxsi,  MSS.  Comm.)  VI.  S8  One  old 
oak.. had  a  kind  of  excrescence  or  wen  upon  it,.,  its  semi- 
circle was  thirty-two  feet.  1791  Covvper  )'ardley  Oak  (^ 
And  sides  emboss 'd  With  prominent  wens  globose. 
f.  transf.  andyf^. 

Sometimes  applied  spec,  to  London:  cf.  quots.  1783,  1821. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  /K,  11.  ii.  115  Prhtce.  I  do  allow  this 
Wen  [FalstaffJ  to  bee  as  familiar  with  me,  as  my  do^ge. 
1640  Bastw  iCK  Lord  Bps.  iv.  D  i  b,  They  are  not  the  Body 
it  selfe  of  the  Church,  but  wennes,  or  swellings  grown  up, 
and.,  incorporated  into  the  Body.  1649  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.) 
Wand,  Wonders  /f«/ 12  Saint  Michaels  Mount.,  is  a  barren 
stony  little  wen  or  wart.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  Pref. 
••lb.  This  Digression  of  ours . .  is  no  Wen,  or  Excrescency, 
in  the  Body  of  this  Book ;  but  a  Natural  and  Necessary 
Member  thereof.  1765  in  EHz.  Carters  Lett.  3  Sept.  (1809) 
in.  118  This  hot  weather  makes  me  languid.. .In  Stoic 
language,  I  feel  myself  to  l>e  a  wen.  1783  Tuckek  Four  Lett, 
Nat.  Subj.  lit.  45  If..theIncreaseofBuilding[in  London). . 
was  looked  upon  to  be  no  better  than  a  Wen,  or  Excrescence, 
in  [he  Body  Politic.  1821  Cobbett  Rural  Rides  {,\ZZ<)  I. 
52  But  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  great  wen  of  all?  The 
monster,  called..' the  metropolis  of  the  empire'?  1854  H. 
Rociciis  Ess.  (1874)  II.  6  Lotke  at  once  applies  the  knife  to 
those  huge  wens  of 'ontology '.  .which  had  so  long  im- 
poverished, .philosophy.  i87(  KiNGSLEYv4/  /.«j/ iii,  Port 
of  Spain  would  be  such  another  wen  upon  the  face  of  God's 
earth  as.  .the  city  of  Havanna. 

f  2.  A  spot,  blemish,  stain,  lit,  and  ^^.  Obs. 
(Confused  with  Wem  sb.^ 

1340  Ayenb.  262  |>is  boc  is  y-mad . .  Ham  uor  to  ber^e  uram 
alle  manyere  zen  pel  ine  hare  inwytte  ne  bleue  nouonlwen. 
X398  Trbvisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  x\'U.  clxxviii.  (1495!  720  The 
rote  (of  the  wylde  vyne]  sod  in  rcyne  water  and  niedlyd  wyth 
wyne  dooth  awa^-e  wennes  [L.  viaculas}.  1535  Covkrdalk 
Lev.  xxii.  22  Yf  It  be  blynde,  or  broken,  or  wounded,  or  haue 
a  wen.. they  shal  offre  none  soch  viito  the  Lorde.  155a 
H01.0ET,  Wenne  or  fleshe  spotte,  neuus.  a  1593  Marlowe 
Ovids  Elegies  i.  v.  18  Not  one  wen  in  her  body  could  I  spie. 

Wen  2  (wen),  [a.  OE.  wen  var.  of  ivyn  Win 
j($.2]  The  name  of  the  Old  English  runic  letter  p 
(  =  w)  and  of  the  manuscript  form  of  this  (p  p)  in 
Old  and  early  Middle  Enplish. 

^1300  Maclean  MS.  in  Mod.  Lang,  Rev.  (iqii)  VI.  44^ 
Wen.  p.  pimman  .  Pepman  .  ponie.  1705  Wanley  Antiq. 
Lit,  Septentr.  Pref.  f  b2.  Quod  a  Rnnicis  Thorn  and  Wen 
clauditur.  1758  Wish  Some  Euq.  Europe  145  D  J>,  Th  or 
Thorn,  and  p  P,  W  or  Wen,  are  of  Northern  growth. 
1884  EtNENKEi.  Li/e  St.  Kath.  125  The  scribe  took  the 
ivin  of  his  original  for  a  Pom.  1907  J.  E.  WEr.i.s  Owl  ff 
Nightingtde  3  In  a  number  of  places  thorn  is  dotted,  and 
so  Ls  like  vtfen. 

Wen  :  see  Ween  sb.  and  v..,  When,  Whenne. 
t  Wenbote,  var.  Watnbote.  Obs. 

c  iijo  Rentalta  Glaston.  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc.)  83  Debet 
habere  wenbote,  scilicet,  unum  quodque  plaustrum,  unum 
lignum.     Ibid.  96,  133. 

Wench  (wenj),  sb.  Forms :  3-7  wenche,  (4 
weynche,  5  wenge,  6  ■wensche,  whence),  4- 
wench;  Sc,  6  winsch,  wynch,  vinche,  8-9 
winch.  [ME.  wenche^  shortened  form  of  early 
ME.  wenchd'.  see  Wenchel.] 

1.  a.  A  girl,  maid,  young  woman  ;  a  female 
child.     Now  dial. 

c  i«90  S.  Eng.  Leg.,  St.  Kath.  75  Nou  is  J»is.  .gret  scbame 
.  .to  sende  a-boute.  .After  J>e  grctteste  Maistre-^,  for*to  des- 
puyti  a-jcn  a  fol  wenche.  a  1300  A',  E.  Psalter  Ixvii.  27 
Bifor  come  princes  samened  to  singand  J>ar,  In  midde 
wenches  of  timp^ns  war.  c  1350  Will.  Paleme  1901  William 
&  his  worJ>i  wenche  \sc.  Melior,  his  betrothed]  l>an  were 
Llijje  of  he  help,  c  1580  Wvclik  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  59  Crist 
came  to  he  hous  of  bis  prince  ^at  ^e  wenche  lay  deed  inne. 
a  1450  Mirk's  Festtal  201  Then  crycd  J>e  fende  and  sayde: 
'Alas,..al  my  my3t  ys  lome,  now  .such  a  ^eong  wench  hath 
ouercomen  me'.  1519  Interl.  Four  Elem.  (Percy  Soc.)  25 
Than  we  wyll  have  lytcll  Nell,  A  proper  wenche,  she  dauns- 
iih  well.  1548  Udall  Erasm.  Par.,  Luke  i.  57,  58  To  whom 
it  had  been  an  happie  chaunce  to  hane  brought  foorth  a 
wenche,  but  a  mucne  more  luckie  happe  it  was,  to  haue 
brought  foorth  a  soonne.  15B6  in  Wadley  Bristol  Wills 
<i386j  250  If  my  wief  be  with  Child  whether  it  bee  a  Boye 
or  a  wenche  I  doe  geve  and  bequeath  vnto  yt  xx*l.  1606 
Shaks.  Ant.  ff  Cl.  i.  ii.  36  Prythee  how  many  Boyes  and 
Wenches  must  I  haue.     1648  Cromwell  Let.  to  Norton 
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3  Apr.,  The  money  I  shall  need  for  my  two  little  Wenches ; 
and  thereby  I  shall  free  my  Son  from  being  charged  with 
them.  1665  Wood  X/XO.  H.  S.)  11.  53  One  Mr.  John  Vic- 
carids  his  child  (awench)of  11  years  old.  1787  l^v^ss  Let. 
IV.  Nicol  I  June,  A  clean-shankit,  straught,  tight,  weel-far'd 
winch,  i860  Geo.  Eliof  Mill  on  FL  \.  ii,  '  It  seems  a  bit  of 
a  pity,  though  *,  said  Mr.  TuUiver,  '  as  the  lad  should  take 
after' the  mother's  side  i'stead  o'  the  little  wench'.  1895 
Crockett  Men  cfMoss  Hags  xl.  287  For  she  was  ever  the 
most  spirity  wench  in  the  world. 

b.  A  girl  of  the  rustic  or  -working  class. 
1575  G.  Harvky  Letter-hk.  (Camden)  145  She  was  but  a 
milkmaide,  and  a  plaine  cuntiie  wench.  1590  Spenser  F. 
Q.  I.  iii.  II  She  to  her  gan  call,.. But  the  rude  wench  her 
answer'd  nought  at  all.  i.6ao  Shei.ton  -zud  Pt.  Quix.  x.  59 
Seeing  none  but  the  three  wenches,  he  was  somewhat 
troubled.  1717  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  Pope  i  Apr., 
These  wenches  [daughters  of  Greek  g.^rdeners].  .pass  their 
time  at  their  looms.  1843  Jamls  Forest  Days  v,  His  taste 
lies  amongst  country  wenches. 

C.  As  a  familiar  or  endearing  form  of  address  ; 
used  chiefly  in  addressing  a  daughter,  wife,  or 
sweetheart.     Now  only  dial,  or  arck. 

1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  v.  97  [Juno  to  Pallas)  Go  we  my 
wench,  and  let  vs  shew  this  dizarde  here  at  ful.  What  power 
.  .we  two  haue.  1613  Shaks.  I/en.  VII L  iv,  ii.  167  (Katha- 
rine to  Patience,  Iier  woman.)  W^lien  I  am  dead,  good 
Wench,  Let  me  be  vs'd  wiih  Honor.  1836  Scorn  Woodst. 
ii,  '  I  fear  ye  lie,  wench,'  s.iid  her  father,  1848  Mrs.  Gas- 
KELL  Mary  Barton  iii,  Thou'It  have  enough  to  do  and  to 
bear,  poor  wench,  to-morrow.  1856  Mrs.  Browning  Aur. 
Leigh  m.  1056  The  mother  held  her  tiglit,  Saying.. 'Why 
wench,  why  wench,  Tlie  squire  speaks  to  you  now'.  1885 
J.  Pavn  Tnlko/Townl.  iSgOf  course  itannoyed me,  wench, 
to  see  Frank  so  obstinate. 

2.  A  wanton  woman ;  a  mistress.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 
More  explicitly  common,  light,  or  -wanton  7vench,  ivenck 

c/the  stews. 

136a  Langl.  p.  pi.  a.  Prol.  51   Ermytes  on  an  hep  wij? 

hoteide  staues,  Wenten  to  Walsyngham  &   here  wenchis 

aftir.     1377  Ibid.  B.  xix.  433  Wenches  of  J^e  stuwes.    <:i386 

Chaucer  Mcrch.  T.  958,   I  am  a  gentil  womman  and  no 

i     wenche.     1390  Gower  Con/.  I.  263  Envie..Is  of  the  Court 

j    the  comun  wenche.     c  14*0  Chron.  Vilod.   3360  Kyng  Ed- 

I    garus  doubter  yche  wene  he  was,  Y-kete  bot  vpon  a  wenche. 

;    a  1529  Skelton  Col.  Clout  970  Vpon  these  beestes  rydynge, 

J     Naked  boyes  strydynge.  With  wanton  wenches  winkyng. 

1535  Covekdale  I.taiah  xxiii.  16  Take  thy  lute  (saie  men  to 

her)  and  go  aboute  the  citie,  thou  art  yet  an  vnknowne 

wensche.     1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err    iv.  iii.  55  Nay,  she  is 

worse,  she  is  the  diuels  dam:  And  here  she  comes  in  the 

habit  of  a  light  wench.     1607  Dekker  &  Wkbstek  Nortkw. 

Hoe  I.  B  I,  A  lodging  of  your  prouiding?    to  bee  cal'd  a 

Lieutenants,  or  a  Captalnes  wench  !     1666  Pepvs  Diary 

6  Aug.,  Find  my  wife  mightily  out  of  order,  and  reproaching 

of  Mrs.  Pierce  and  Knipp  as  wenches,  and  I  know  not  what. 

1698  [see  LiG-Bv).     1765  Francis  tr.  I/or.,  ^a/._(ed.  7)  1.  iv. 

65   His  spendthrift  Son,  who  spurns  the  portion 'd  Bride, 

And  keeps  a  common  Wench.     1781  Johnson  in  Boswell  8 

May,  Chief  Justice  — ,  who  loved  a  wench,  summed  up 

favourably,  and  she  was  acquitted. 

3.  A  female  servant,  maidservant,  serving-maid; 
also  t  handmaid,  +  bondwoman. 

1380  Lay  Folks  Catech,  fL.)  861  Thy  ney^boris  hows, 
wenche  ne  knaue  Coueyle  hem  no3t.  c  1384  Chaucer//. 
Fame  206  Lord  and  lady,  groine  and  wenche  Of  al  the 
Troyan  nacioun.  £71400^/^/.  Loll.  (Camdt;n)  74  As  God 
bad  bi  Sara,  Kast  out  t»e  wench  and  her  son.  c  1491  Chast. 
Goddes  Chyld.  89  He  [Peter]  that  for  a  wonle  of  a  wenche 
forsoke  hym.  15*6  Tisdai.e  Mark  xiv.  66  There  cam  won 
of  the  wenches  off  the  hyest  presle.  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cong. 
W.  India  27  He  determined  to  send  one  of  the  wenches  to 
■  call  her  maister.  1659-60  Pepvs  Diary  10  Mar.,  My  wife 
was  late  making  of  caps  for  me,  and  the  wench  making  of 
a  pair  of  stockm?s.  1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  248  P  5  The 
Wench  Sn  the  Kitchen  sings  and  scowers  from  inornmg  to 
night.  1740  Richardson  Pamela.  {1824)  I.  iv.  19  O  !  .said 
slie,  if  the  wench,  (for  so  she  calls  us  in^iden-servants,)  takes 
care  of  herself  she'll  improve.  1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  26 
f  3  Scarcely  a  wench  was  to  be  got  for  all  -work.  18x9 
Scott  Bride  Lamm,  vi,  It  is  the  wench  of  ttie  house  clat- 
tering to  the  well  in  her  pattens.  1843  Lefevre/.i>  Traif. 
Pkys.  1.8,  I .  .was  informed  by  a  dirty  looking  wench  who 
opened  the  door,  that  the  young  ladies  were  gone.  1883  M  iss 
Bkouchton  Belinda  in.  viii.  Tea. .is  brought  out  to  them, 
in  an  arbour  overlooking  the  stream,  by  a  stout  wench. 

attrib.    15SJ  HuLOKT,  Wenche  seruaunte,  ancilla...Pi... 
maid  seruaunte,  or  pore  wenche  seruaunt. 
b.    U.S,     (See  quots.) 

1765  Boston  Gazette  xj  June  (Thornton)  *Tis  said  the  Fire 
was  occasioned  by  a  Negro  Wench  carrying  a  Quantity  of 
Ashes.  x8»8-3a  Webster  Wench.  3.  In  America,  a  black 
or  colored  female  seryant ;  a  negiess.  1848  Baktlett 
Diet.  Amer.  1891  Century  Diet.,  We?ich.  3  (r)  A  colored 
woman  of  any  aiie ;  a  negress  or  mulattress,  especially  one 
in  service.     (Colloq.) 

4.  Comb. :  ■wench-like  a.^  girlish. 

igsa  Hui.oet,  Wenche  lyke,  pucllaris.  1611  Shaks.  Cymh. 
IV.  ii.  230  Do  not  play  in  Wench-Uke  words  with  that  Which 
is  .so  serious. 

Wench.  (wenJ),  v.  Obs,  exc.  arch.  [f.  Wen'CH 
sb\  intr.  To  associate  with  common  women. 
t  To  -wench  out  (time) :  to  spend  (it)  in  wenching. 

1599  Porter  Ttvo  Angry  Worn.  Abington  H  i,  Indeed 
tis  true,  I  am  thus  late  a  wenching,  But  I  am  forc'st  to 
wench  without  a  wench,  c  1634  Chapman  Hymn  to  Hermes 
324  Tis  better  here  to  Imitate  the  Gods,  And  wine  or  wench 
out  all  limes  Periods.  1634  Peacham  Cotnpl.  Gentl.  t.  (1906) 
10  To  be  drunke,  sweare,  wench.. are  the  attributes  and 
markes  now  adayes  of  a  great  part  of  our  Gentry.  1668 
Prvdem  Even.  Love  iv.  ii,  As  I  am  a  Gentleman,  a  man  of 
the  Town,  one  wlio  wears  good  Cloathes,  Eates,  Drinks, 
and  Wenches  abundantly.  1722  Steele  Conscious  Loiters 
IV.  ii.  Sir.  I  never  saw  a  Man  that  wench 'd  soberly  and  dis- 
creetly, that  ever  left  it  ofT.  1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  ix.  i. 
(Rtldg.)  311  Tell  me  where  Signor  de  Santillane  is  fallible. 
Is  he  fond  of  play?  does  he  wench? 


WEND. 

t Wenchel.  Obs,  Forms;  i,  3  wencel,  (i 
wincel),  3  wenchel,  {Orm.  wennchell),  •wan- 
eel.  [OE.  wencel  n.  x—^wankil-^  prob.  related  to 
wancol  Wankle  a.  Tiie  form  wincel  may  repre- 
sent a  variant  *'winkil-.'\  A  child  (of  either  sex) ; 
also,  a  servant  or  slave  ;  also,  a  common  woman. 
<:89o  W.t:RFERTH  tr.  Gregory's  Dial.  11/20,  &  t'a  arn  an 
wencel  [L.  mancipium\  mid  treowenum  £escene..to  J^aire 
wyllan.  c  1000  St.  Basil's  Admonitio  ii.  (1849)  34  And  he 
for  his  wife  ne  for  his  wenclum  ne  dearr  bine  sylfne  bela- 
dian.  C1200  Ormin  3356  Forr  juw  iss  borenn  nu  to  da53 
Haelennde  off  jure  sinness.  An  wennchdl  J>alt  iss  Jesu 
Crist.  C120S  Lav.  31834  Quelain  \>a.  wifmen,  quelen  l>a 
wanclen.  a  1225  A  tier.  R.  334  And  hu  [he]  biseinte  Sodome 
&  Gomone,  men  &  wummen  &  children  (j^.S.S'.  '/',  C,  were 
&  wif  &  wenchel).  c  1300  11,000  Virg.  98  in  E.E,t\  68  His 
Cardynals  were  J?era3en  Jjat  he  his  dignete  gan  reue  Wi)> 
wenclen  \S.  Eng.  Leg.  S,g/g6  fole  wummen]  forto  go. 
Wencher  (wcujaj).  Also  7  wentcher.  [f. 
Wench  v.  +  -Ei;  1.]  One  who  associates  with  com- 
mon women. 

1593  Passionate  Mortice  (1876)  82  Those  I  suspected  to 
be  wenchers.  a  1625  Fli-.tcher  Noble  Gent.  i.  i,  I  am  a 
whoremaster.  And  such  a  one  as  dare  be.  .pointed  at  to  be 
a  noble  wencher.  a  1654  Selden  Tuble  Talk,  Clergy  r  5  Like 
the  Fellow  that  was  a  great  Wentcher.  1667  Pi-.i-vs  Diary 
29  July,  My  cozen  Roger  told  us. -that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  that  now  is,  do  keep  a  wench,  and  that  he  is  as 
very  a  wencher  as  can  be.  1701  Grew  Cosju.  Sacra  n.  vii. 
76  He  mustbe..no  Gamester,  Wencher,  Fopp.  1712STEELE 
Sped.  No.  274  r  I  Impotent  Wenchers. 
Wenching  (we'njiq),  vbl.  sb,  [f.  Wekch  V,  -*• 
-ING  1.]     The  action  ol  the  verb :  also  attrib. 

1601  Holland /VzVy  xxxv.  x.  II.  545  Given  he  was  exceed- 
ingly to  wenching,  c  1620  Fletcher  False  One  iv.  ii.  You 
were  told  what  this  same  whorson  wenching  long  agoe 
would  come  to,  \^'jzTiv.\DiL-^  Assignation  ii.  i,  Love  alune, 
is  either  plain  wenching,  where  every  Curtizan  is  your 
Mistriss,..or  else,, .plain  whining  after  one  Woman.  171a 
Addison  Sped,  No.  383  r  5  [They  asked]  whether  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  go  a  Wenching  at  his  Year^?  1775  Sheridan 
St.  Patrick's  Day  11.  i,  Uelween  ourselves,  he  is  most  con- 
foundedly given  to  wenching.  1811  Lvron  Hints  fr.  Horace 
706  Ihe  youth  who  trains.. Must  bear  privation.-..  .lie  call'd 
to  labour  when  he  thinks  to  dine,  And,  harder  still,  leave 
wenching  and  his  wine.  1873  L.  O.Pike  Hist.  Crime  I.  93 
in  reality  the  Priest  took  to  Kloney-getting  and  Wenching. 
attrib.  1590  Tarltons  Newes  Purgatorie  5  And  some  1 
can  tell  you  haue  come  thither  for  wenching  matters.  X59* 
De/.  Conuy  catching  in  Greeners  Wks.  (Gro.sari)  XI.  62,  1 
omit  Miles  the  Millers  coossenage  for  wenching  affaires, 
1607  Dekker  &  Webster  Northw.  Hoe  iv.  i.  E  3  b,  I  hope 
you  thinke  my  wenching  daies  are  past. 

Wenching.  //>/.  a.  [f.  Wench  v.  +  -ing 2.] 
That  habitually  associates  with  common  women. 

x6o6Shaks.  Tr.^  Cr.  v.  iv.35  Whats  become  of  tlie  wench- 
ing rogues?  1719  DIJrfey  Pills  V.  268  To  Wenching 
Smell-smocks  give  I  tiiese.  \^\-^Sat.  Rev.  ii  Oct.  Suppu 
p.  iv/i  Fox  was  himself  a  gambling,  drinking,  wenching.. 
rascal. 

We'ncMess,  a.  rare~^.  [f.  Wench  sb.  +  -less.] 

Unprovided  with  a  wench  or  wenches. 

1608  Shaks.  Per.  iv,  ii.  5  Mettelyne  is  full  of  gallants,  wee 
lost  too  much  money  this  mart  by  lieeing  too  wtnchlesse. 

Wencus,  obs.  Sc  form  of  Vanquish  v. 

Wend  (wend),  sb.  Also  Vend ;  8  Winde. 
[ad.  G.  IVcJide,  IVinde  (pi.  Wenden,  VViftden  = 
Da.  Vender,  ON.  Vindr,  OHG.  IVitiida,  OE. 
WinedaSj  IVeonod-^  med.  L.  Venediy  Veneli),  of 
doubtful  origin.] 

1,  A  member  of  the  Slavonic  race  now  inhabiting 
Lusatia  in  the  east  of  Saxony,  but  formerly  extend* 
iiig  over  Northern  Germany;  a  Sorb. 

1786  tr.  %  R.  Poster's  Hist.  V(^.  North  ici  note,  The 
Vandals  mentioned  here,  are  indubitably  the  Wends,  or  that 
tribe  of  the  Sclavonians  which  opposed  the  Moguls  and  the 
Tartar.s.  1788  Fncycl.  Frit.  {ed.  3)  II.  700/1  (Austria), 
'J'he  Windes,  who  are  mixed  with  the  Germans  in  these 
countries.  1830  Encycl,  Met?-cp.  XXI.  340  The  Vends  are 
a  well-made,  strong,  courageous,  and  industrious  people. 
1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  206/1  The  language  of  the  Vends. . 
dates  its  first  literature  from  the  Reformation.  i86z  Pear- 
son Early  <5-  Mid.  Ages  155  Canute  was  still  unable  to  sub- 
due the  Wends,  who.. made  the  Baltic  a  Slavonian  lake. 
1886  IJABiNG-Goui.D(7(rr;«rt«^xUii.  264  Henry  I.  had  created 
the  Margravate  of  Brandenburg  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
heathen  Wends,  who  lived  on  the  Baltic. 

2.  Southern  Wends :  (see  quot.). 

xSaa  Encycl.  Brit.  Suppl.  V.  242  In  640,  the  Sclavonians. 
took  possession  of  Illyria,..and  they  still  retain  it,  under 
the  names  of  Servians,  Croatians,  and  Southern  Wends. 
Ibid.,  The  southern  Wends,  .are  now  mixed  with  Germans 
in  Carniola,  Carintliia,  and  Lower  Stiria. 

Wend  (wend),  z/.  Fa.  i.  SH1&  pa.  pple,  wended 
(we-nded).  Forms:  Injin.  a.  1  wendan  {A'orlh. 
woenda),  2  weenden  (wanden),  3-4  -wenden  (3 
Ormin  wendenn),  5  wendyn,  Sc.  wendin  ;  3-6 
wende_(4  whende),  4-5  north,  and  Sc.  vend,  4- 
wend;"  3  sing.  frcs.  1-4  went  (2  want);  ^.  3 
wiende,  4-5  weende,  north,  and  Sc.  4-5  w^eind, 
weynd,  5  weynde  ;  7.  4  winde,  wind,  5  wynde, 
wynd ;  5.  4-6  went.  Fa.  /.  1-4  wende  (3  Ormin 
wennde) ;  2  wsente  (wante),  4-5  wente,  4- 
went  (5  whent) ;  north,  4  weint,  4-5  wynt;  6- 
wended  (5  north,  weyndut).  Pa.  fple.  i  jewend, 
3-4  iwend,  4  ywend»  -e  (wende),  3-5  wend 
(3  Ormin  wennd) ;  2  i-want,  3-=;  i-,  iwent, 
went,  wente,  4  y-,  ywent,  5  i-wente ;  Sc.  6 
wynt;  i,  4,  6-  wended,     [Common    Teutonic: 
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OE.  wendan,  «  OFris.  ivenda  (WFris.  weine^  wim, 
NFris.  7oeH,  wan),  MDu.  (and  Du.)  wetiden,  OS. 
wendian  (MLG.  and  LG.  wenden^  LG.  xvenften)^ 
OHG.  wenian  (MHG.  and  G.  wenden\  ON.  and 
Icel.  venda  (Norw.  venda  ;  S\v.  vdnda.  Da.  vende)^ 
Goth,  wandj'an  ;  f.  *wand'y  the  preterite  stem  of 
ivindan  Wind  7/.^,  of  which  w^k^^;/  is  the  causative. 
The  original  forms  of  thp  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  are 
respectively  wende  and  wended^  wend,  but  the  forms 
wenle,  went  appear  beside  these  from  c  1200,  and 
.latterly  become  the  more  usual ;  in  the  refl.  andintr. 
senses  went  finally  replaced  the  older  preterites 
belonginj^  to  go^  and  from  c  1500  is  most  naturally 
regarded  as  the  pa.  t.  of  that  verb,  while  wend  was 
provided  with  the  new  form  wended. 

The  following  are  illustrations  of  the  less  usual 
forms  of  the  infinitive  and  present.  The  ^-forms 
represent  a  normal  lengthening  of  the  vowel  in 
certain  dialects.  The  7-forms  are  merely  graphic 
(by  confusion  with  Wind  v.i),  as  the  rhymes  regu- 
larly indicate  wefui  or  wend.  The  5-form  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  in  the 
form  went{e. 

p.  c  1390  St.  Silvester  23  in  5".  Eng.  Leg.  391  To-ni^ht 
t>ou  schalt.  .wiende  lo  \^  pine  of  belle,  a  \'y>Q  Cursor  iif. 
2363  ?ec  sal  weind  til  a  better  land.  13 . .  Northern  Passion 
198  (Camb.)  Vnto  J>at  cite  sone  gan  ^al  weynd.  1361 
Lancu  p.  pi.  a.  X.  171  Ellcs  schal  al  dye,  and  to  helle 
weende.  ?<si4oo  Morte  Art  A.  450  Thow  weyndez  by 
Watlyng-strette,  and  by  no  waye  elles.  14*1  Hocclevk 
Minor  P.  xxVi.  561  On  my  behalue  to  tby  lady  weende 
[rhyme  seende  =  send].  £-1460  TowneUy  Myst.  ii.  132 
Good  brother,  let  v<  weynd  sone. 

y.  a.  1300  Cursor  M.  3564  Til  vnwelth  winder  al  his  wald. 
Ibid.  8019  Haf  god-dai,  for  nov  wind  i.  a  1400  R.  Glouc. 
(RoUsi  805  (MS.  B.)  pat  ich  was  wond  to  wynde  Mid  so 
mony  hondred  knyjtes  a  boute  in  eche  endc.  a  1400—50'  li^ars 
Alex.  2014  (Aslim.),  I  warne  t>e,  or  I  wynd.  Ibid.  2150, 
ai77,  etc.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  107  He  takythe  leve  at 
lorddys  hend,  And  on  hys  wey  gan  he  wynd.  a  1500 
Coventry  Corpus  Chr.  PI.  1.  330  To  hys  blys  that  ye  may 

7nd  At  your  last  day. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  27748  It  wentes  man  fra  godd  his  will. 
Ibid.  28681  pou  fand.  .all  for  to  went  his  will.  1375  Bar- 
bour Bruce  iv.  257  And  thi  Fen:and..Salt  richt  to  Paris 
went.  £1400  R.Ue  St.  Benet  2027  When  J>ai  sal  went  in 
cuntre.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  i.  330  Scho  praydehe  wald 
to  the  lord  Persye  went.  1560  Rolland  Srr>en  Sages  75 
Thow  seruis  belter  for  to  haue  punischement, .  .nor  halie 
gaitis  to  went-) 

L  Transitive  and  reflexive  senses. 
1.  +a.  To  alter  the  position  or  direction  of;  to 
turn  (something)  round  or  over:  also  with  across^ 
adowHy  away.      To  wend  dawn  :   to  overthrow, 
destroy.   Obs, 

c888  iELTRED  Roeth,  1.  f  a  |>a  wendon  hi  me  heora  baec 
to.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  191  Petrus  cwa^*,  J>a  he  com  to  J>aere 
rode, . . '  Wenda^  min  heafod  ofdune  '.  a  1000  Sax.  Leechd. 
III.  16  Cliem  oonne  on  arfxt ;  laet  standan  ny^on  niht  j 
wende  man  selce  djeje.  c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Lukevi.  29  And 
t>am  Se  t>e  slyhS  on  pin  sewenge,  wend  o3er  on^ean.  c  1050 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulckcr  377/18  Conuoluens,  wendende.  c  i«oo 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  161  Hie  wendcn  J>e  eorSe  &  wurpen  god 
sad  t^aronne.  c  xsoj  Lay.  46  I^a^amon  leide  ^eos  boc  &  l>a 
leaf  wende  [c  1275  tornde].  Ibid.  26559  Bos.  .his  hers  wende 
wunder  ane  swi3e.  a  1935  Ancr.  R.  62  Loucrd,  sei3 
Dauid,  wend  awei  mine  eien  vrom  J»e  worldes  dweole. 
Ibid,  430  He.. went  t>e  ncruwe  ende  of  J^e  home  to  his 
owune  mu5e.  cis^o  Gen.  ^  Ex.  1649  lacob  wi3  hire 
werue  Sat  ston.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psaller  ix.  7  pair  cites  doune 
dide  J>ou  wende.  C1330  Assump.  V'irg.  711  fAdd.  MS.) 
Here  mou}>es  were  to  here  nek  went.  13.,  Gaw.  ^  Gr. 
Knt.  2152  Bi  J>at  J>e  wy^e  in  the  wod  wendez  his  brydel. 
1398  Trevisa  Bartk.  De  P.  R,  xvn.  Ixxii.  (1495)  646  Heye 
is  ofte  reysed  torned  and  wended.  Ibid,  cxlvit.  702  It 
falleth  to  powder  while  it  is  tornyd  and  wende  and  knedci 
in  the  honde.  c  1400  Beryn  2837  They  made  hir  takelyng 
redy,  &  wend  t>e  sail!  a-cros.  £'1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  vi. 
13  And  yf  the  rayn  bishoure,  Wende  hit  [hay]  not  lil  hit  be 
parfit  dnc.  a  1450  Le  Aforte  Arih.  1349  Bors  de  gawnes 
stille  stode  And  wrothe  a-way  hys  y^en  wente. 

absol.  1475  Partenay  6566  Ho  it  metre  will,.. Be  it  in 
balede,  uers,  Rime,  or  prose.  He  most  torn  and  wend, 
metrely  to  close. 

•\y>.  fig.  To  turn  over,  rerolve  (thoughts,  etc., 
in  the  mind).  Obs, 

aiaas  Amr.  R,  98,  tx.  5ct  hwon  he  is  forSe,  heo  went  m 
hire  }>uhte  ofte  swuche  wordes. 

+  C.    7(7  tvend  away,  to  take  away,  remove.   Obs. 

e  laso  Gen.  ^  Ex.  2613  Egipte  wimmen..boden  3e  chllde 
letten  3er,  Oc  t^Jhe  wente  it  awei  wi3  rem.  C1440  V'ork 
Myst.  ii.  4a  Oway  I  will  it  wende  full  wyght.  Ibid.  46  Now 
sene  J>e  enhe  (»us  ordand  es, . .  to  growe  with  gres,  and  wedis 
)>at  sone  away  bese  went. 

d.  Naut.  To  turn  (a  ship's  bow  or  head)  to  the 
opposite  tack.  Also  with  about ,  aloof,  {C(.  6  c 
below,  and  Wind  v.^  8.) 

To  iventi  (a  boat)  off',  to  float  (a  stranded  boat)  by  this 
operation. 

1556  \.  Heywood  Spidtr  ^  Fly  Ivli.  206  Better  wende 
your  ship  a  loofe :  and  take  sea  roome :  Then  roon  here  on 
rockes.  i6«  R.  Hawkins  Voy.  S,  Sea  xxxiv.  84  And 
laying  out  an  Anchor,  wc  sought  to  wend  her  off.  1631 
Pellham  Gods  Powcr6  Some  of  our  companie..  w<rre  per- 
swaded,  to  wend  about  the  Boates  head  the  second  time, 
unto  the  Southwards.  Ibid.  7  We  wended  the  Shallop., 
unto  the  Northward.  1635 /frfw/.  Court  Exam.  52,  22  Oct, 
The  Neptune  being  then  newly  wended  from  the  Shoare, 
1704  J.  Harris  Lex,  Techn.,  Wending,  is  a  term  for  bring- 
ing a  Ships'  Head  about.  1834  Mabrvat  P.  Simple  xliv, 
He  hauled'to  the  launch,  and  wending  her  bow  to  the 


privateer,  directed  her  carronade..to  where  the  Frenchmen 
were  crowded  the  thickest.     1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bi. 

f^.fig.  a.  To  turn  (one's  mind,  thoughts,  will, 
etc.)  in  a  new  direction ;  to  alter  (one's  mind  or 
intention).     Const. /romj  to.  Obs. 

c888  ./Elfred  Boeth.  xxxiii.  §  4  Ic  wolde  nu  Jjset  3u 
wende  J>in  ingefwnc  from  ^^aeni  leasum  jesailSuni.  Ibid. 
XXXV.  §  7  Swa  hwa  swa..his  mod  went  to  Ssem  yflum  c5e  he 
Eer  forlet.  £-1205  Lay.  B836  Nu  ich  wulle  wer.de  mi  mod, 
a^enes  uuei  icli  wulle  don  god,  <:  1290  St.  Kath,  16  in  S. 
Eng.  Leg.  92  Sire,  heo  seide,  ..pov  scholdest  J>i  wisdom  and 
^i  wit  to  some  guode  wende.  c  12^  Bekct  998  Ibid.  135  All 
we  worl>ez  i-brou^t  to  nou^te,  bote  }>ov  j^i  Jjou^t  wende. 
a  X300  Cursor  M.  10646  Al  hir  might  and  all  hir  tent  To 
godds  seruis  had  sco  went,  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  li'ace 
(Rolls)  7807  Anon  tys  wif  his  wille  he  went.  1390  Gower 
Con/.  I.  235  If  hire  lord  his  herte  wente  To  love  meny  other 
place. 

t  b.  To  turn  (a  person)  to  or  from  a  course  of 
life  or  condition;  to  alter  (a  person's  will  or 
purpose).  Obs, 

c  laoo  Ormin  3441  Forrl>i  J>att  he  J>es'^m  wollde  J>a  To  rihhte 
laefe  wendenn.  a  122$  Ancr.  R.  1 10  Forte  wenden  us  urom- 
mard  ^  licunge  J^et  fiesches  lustes  aske'5.  c  1250  Gen.  ^  Ex. 
693  To  wenden  men  fro  godes  reed,  To  newe  luue  and  to 
newe  dred,  13.,  Cursor  Al.  24824  (Gott.)  paa  J>at  he  had 
na  giftes  till,  wid  hightes  faire  he  went  pair  will.  1338 
R.  Brunne  Chron,  (1725)  194  My  broker.. Is  riche  of  tene- 
ment, his  sonnes  strong  &  stith,  per  wille  wille  not  be  went. 

t3.  a.  To  change  the  character  of;  to  alter.  Obs. 

Rarely  also  with  adj.  complement. 

a  xooo  Guthlac  730  [758]  py  laes  J>a  tydran  mod  \>a 
gewitnesse  wendan  ^urfe.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.) 
an.  1137  He.  .makede  inani  weorkes  &  wende  J>e  tun  betere 
J?an  it  aer  wics.  c  1205  Lay.  7128  pe  uncuSe  weoren.. 
wenden  heore  [sc.  the  burglis']  nomen.  c  1230  Juliana  38 
Ant  he  wende  heowes  &  war3  swuch  as  he  her  wes  unwihi 
of  belle,  c  1290  St.  Keneltn  60  in  ^S".  Eng.  Leg.  347  pe  king 
of  kent  was  i>o  kyng  of  al  t)e  londe  of  kent,  ^at  weren  iniie 
tweie  bischopriches,  and  ^eot  nis  it  nou^t  i-went.  1390 
GowER  Couf.  II.  144  'Ihat  sche  ne  mai.  .speke  a  word,  ne 
ones  loke,  That  he  [a  spy]  ne  wol  it  wende  and  croke  And 
torne  after  his  oghne  entente. 

t  b.  To  '  turn '  from  one  language  into  another ; 
to  translate.    Const  on  (=  into),  till  {=  to).   Obs. 

C897  iEtFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C,  Pro!.  7  Da  ongan  ic.  .5a 
boc  wendan  on  Engltsc.  tc^oo  —  Boeth.  Proem,  itlfred 
kuning  wics  wealhstod  Sisse  bee,  &  hie  of  bocljedene  on 
englisc  wende.  C1200  Ormin  Ded.  113  jiff  mann  wile 
witenn..Whi  ice  till  Ennglissh  hafe  wennd  Goddspelless 
hall^he  lare. 

+  c.  To  change  the  form  or  nature  of;  to  trans- 
form, transmute,  or  turn  to,  into.  Obs. 

ctooo  j'Elfric  How.  (Thorpe)  I.  168  Jtif  3u  Godes  Sunusy, 
wend  ^as  stanas  to  hlafum  and  et.  a  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Thorpe) 
CxiiL  8  He  wcndeS  stan  on  widne  mere.  axzz^Ancr.R. 
78  per,  t>urh  hire  bone,  was  water  iwend  to  wine,  a  1250 
Otvl  ^  Night.  1464  (Cott.)  pat  child  bi  me  hit  und"erstond 
An  his  unred  to  red  went,  c  1275  in  O.  E.  Misc.  90  Selcuji 
dude  vre  dryhtin  pat  he  water  wende  to  win.  a  1300  A'. 
Horn  (Cambr.  MS.)  470  panne  is  mi  J»ralhod  Iwent  in  to 
kni^thod.  1340  Ayenb.  60  Hi  alle..wende^  to  guode  al  |jet 
)>e  guodeman  de^ol^er  zay)j.  cxjI^Q  Libeaus  Desc.  (Kaluza) 
2132  pour^  har  chauntement  To  worme  J>ey  hadde  me  went. 
fa.  To  bring  (into  a  certain  state).  Obs. 

c  1250  Gen,  9r  Ex,  2896  Louered,  qui  was  ic  hider  sent? 
din  folc  is  more  in  sorwe  went. 

t4,  refl.  To  turn,  direct,  or  betake  (oneself). 
I'req.  with  advs.  or  preps,   Obs, 

Orig.  in  purely  reflexive  use,  with  the  accusative  of  the 
pronoun,  which  is  subsequently  replaced  by  the  dative. 

c  888  .jf^LFRED  Boeth.  xl.  §  i  Ic  wolde . .  ^xt  wit  unc  wenden 
sume  hwile  to  l>ises  folces  sprjece.  c  893 —  Oros.  in.  vii.  §  4 
(He]  hiene  si|>^n  wende  on  his  t>rie  gebroSor.  a 900  O.  E. 
Chron.  an.  894  pa  se  cyning  hine  t>a  west  wende.  c  1000 
/Elfbic  C^M.  xlii.  24  He  wende  hine  lithwon  fram  him  and 
weop.  C1200  Ormin  6576  patt  sume  off  ure  little  flocc. 
Hemm  wendenn  ojjerr  stunci  fra  Crist.  Ibid.  11320  Forrj)- 
rihht  se  Jesuss  fullhtnedd  wass,  He  wennde  him  inntill 
wcsstc.  ciao5  Lay.  24177  Wend  t>e  hider  Howeldin..haue 
J>u  Bulun&  a  1225  Ancr.  R,  iS  perefter  wendcS  ou  to  vre 
Leafdi  onlicnesse,  and  cneoleS  mid  fif  auez.  c  1250  Kent. 
Serm.  in  O.  E.  Afisc.  27  po  kinges  hem  wenten  and  hi  segen 
bo  sterre.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5693  pir  wimmen  went  J?am 
nam  a-gain.  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iii.  met.  xil.  (1868)  107 
He  wente  hym  to  be  houses  of  helle.     1390  Gower  Cou/. 

I I.  238  And  fro  his  lond  with  Sail  updrawe  Thei  wente  hem 
forth,  c  1425  Eng.  Conq.  Irel.  30  He  went  hym  to  t>e  kyng 
henryj  &  hym  swith  besoght  [etc-l.  1586  J.  Hooker  Hist. 
Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  11/2  He  thought  long  yer  he  could 
wend  himselfe  ouer  into  Ireland,  1635  J.  Havward  tr. 
BiondCs  Bauish'd  Virg.  163,  I  know  it  stands  us  upon  to 
wend  us  hence  assoone  as  we  conveniently  can. 

+  b.  /iV.  of  a  vane  :  To  revolve  (w/Z/i  the  wind). 
1340  Ayenb,  i3o  Hi  byej>  ase  J>e  wedercoc  |jet  is  ope  t>e 
steple,  J)et  him  went  mid  eche  wynde. 

II.  Intransitive  senses. 

+  5.  Of  events,  etc.,  or  impers.  with  it :  To  have 
or  take  a  certain  course;  to  take  place,  happen,  or 
come  about.  Obs. 

Becnvulf  x-j-yi  Ac  him  eal  worold  wended  on  willan.  c888 
jElfred  Boeth.  xxxix.  9  s  Ac  ic  wundrie  swiSe  swiSlice 
forhwi  hit  swa  went  swa  hit  nu  oft  deS.  1297  R.  Glolc. 
{ Rolls)  9400  CuJ:»eJ>  to  day  ^oure  manhede  |jat  it  mowe  wende 
To  50a  &  to  ^oure  children  to  honour  wi|)outen  ende.  a  1300 
Cursor  Al.  18789  Bot  godd  for-bede  sua  J»at  it  weind,  pat  we 
vrfamakofur  freind.  13..  Ibid.  7662  (G6tt.)pare  mania  man 
fel  vnder  schikl,  Bot  wid  dauid  went  t»e  feld.  1340  Ayenb. 
262  Nou  ich  wille  )>et  ye  ywyte  hou  hit  is  y-went  pet  J^is 
boc  is  y-write  mid  cngliss  of  kent.     1377  Lancl.  P.  PL  B. 

III.  280  For  so  is  Y\%  worlde  went  wil?  hem  J^at  ban  powere 
That  who-so  seyth  hem  sothes  is  sonnest  yblamed.  1390 
Cower  Con/.  \\.  276  If  myn  h.tpp  were  so  well  went,  That 
for  the  hole  I  mihte  have  half.  ^1400  Beryn  1264  Then 
Beryn,, seid,  'is  this  a  sermon  or  aprechement?  Yee  were 
nat  wont  her-to,  bow  is  this  i-wentf' 


6.  t  a-  To  wend  again  :  to  turn  back,  to  return. 
lit,  Q.ndfig,  Obs. 

In  OE.  also  without  adv.,  and  with  on  bxc. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  895  ('a  hie  'da  eft  ut  of  Nor3  Wealum 
wendon  mid  Jjaere  here  hy3e  \>^  hie  Sier  genumen  haefdon. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp,  Luke  xvii.  31  And  se  3e  bid  on  aecere  ne 
went  he  on-baec.  Ibid.  xxiv.  33  Antl  hiR  arison,  .&  wendon 
\c  1 160  Hatton  wenten]  to  hierusalein.  c  1205  Lay.  1590  He 
wende  on  5ean  sone  &  he  ohtlichefeaht.  ciMSoGen.  ^  Ex. 
979  An  angel. .  bad  hire  sone  wenden  agen,  /bid.  3724  We 
wilen.  .wenden  in-to  egipte  agen.  aiyto  Cursor  Af.  3027 
pai  went  again  to  bersabee.  cijjslbid.  1867  (Fairf.)  Agayne 
he  dide  j^e  waters  wende,  \)e  ship  on  lande  bigan  to  lende 
c  1430  Chev.  Assigne  137  Wende  )?ou  a^eyne,  malkedras,  & 
gete  me  J>e  cheynes. 

fb.  Of  the  wind  :  To  change  in  direction.  Obs, 
c  120s  Lav.  0407  pe  wind  wende  forS  riht  framward  J^an 

stronde  in  to  pissen  londe.  c  1400  Gamelyn  703  And  sente. . 
For  to  seke  Gamelyn.  .To  telle  him  tydinges  how  the  wind 
was  went. 

fc.  Naut.  Of  a  ship :  To  turn  her  head  about 
(see  I  d  above).  Obs. 

X297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  21  Wateres . .  5ware  bi  J>e  ssipes 
mowe  come  fram  J>e  se  &  wende  And  bringe  alonde  god 
ino3.  1530  Palsgr.  779/2,  I  wende,  I  turne,  as  a  shyppe 
dothe  with  the  tyde.  1537  Adm.  Court  Oyer  ^  Term.  73. 
No.  38  The  said  wood  hoye..dyd  wende abowte  for  to  cum 
to  an  anker,  a  1609  Sir  V.  Vere  Comm.  (1657)  32  About  me 
the  Gallions  let  slip  Cable  in  the  hauUe,  and  with  their  top 
sails  wended  and  drew  towards  the  shore  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  Bay.  a  x6i8  Ralegh  Observ.  Royal  Navy  (1650)  9  The 
lesser  [ship]  will  turne  her  broad  sides  twice,  before  the 
greater  can  wend  once,  1630  J.  Tavlor  (Water  P.)  Praise 
o/HempseedV^Vs.  in.  65  East  and  by  South,  West  and  by 
North  she  wends,  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  s.  v.  IVeud. 
ingt . .'I'hty  say,  How  wends  the  Ship?  i. e.  Which  way 
does  her  Head  lie? 

+  7.  To   turn   from   one   condition   or   form   to 

another;  to  change /(?  or /»/o.  Obs, 

I       c9&&  J^is^^n Boeth.  iv,  For)>an  went  nu  fulneah  eall  moncyn 

I    on  tweonunga,  ?;if  [etc.],    ctoooSax.  Leechd,  II.248ponne 

j     ne  majon  |jas  J>ing  helpan  for  \>ox\  3e  Jjxt  wile  wendan  on 

wseter  bollan.     c  1250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  321  [Lucifer]  Wente  in  to 

!     a  wirme,  and  tolde  eue  a  tale,     a  1300  Cursor  Al.  3564  His 

blode.  .wexusdri  andcald,  Til  vnwelth  windes  [v.  r.  wendi.s] 

al  his  wald.     1340  Ayenb.  6  pe  wone  is  kueaduol  and  may 

wel  wende  to  zenne  dyadliche  bot  yef  him  ne  loki.     Ibid.  69 

pet  him  ssolde  by  triacle,  to  him  went  in  to  uenym.     1377 

Langu  p.  pi.  B.  xviii.  203  Wo  in-to  wel  mowe  wende  atte 

laste.     1422   Yonce  tr.  Secreia  Secret.  153  Ee-bolde  thy- 

Selfe,  that  thow  arte   Erthe  ai^d  into  Erthe   thow  shake 

wende.     1379  Spenser  Sheph,  Cal.    Feb.  11  Must  not  the 

world  wend  in  his  commun  course  From  good  to  badd,  and 

from  badde  to  worse  ? 

t8.  Of  persons:  To  turn  in  thought  or  purpose 
to  or  from  (a  person,  course  of  action,  etc.) ;  to  be- 
take oneself  (/(?  something  different) ;  to  change  or 
vary  one*s  purpose.     Said  also  of  the  heart.  Obs. 

For  further  illustration  see  17  a, 

£888  /Elfred  Boeth,  xlii,  For3aem  hit  nis  no  unnet  |>£et  we 
hopien  to  Gode,  forSsem  he  ne  went  no  swa  swa  we  do3. 
aiz»$Ancr.  R.  92  Euer  so  ^  wittes  beo3  more  ispreinde 
utwardes,  se  heo  iesse  wendet  inwardes.  c  1250  Gen.  ^  Ex. 
3SIO  Oc  boredom  Sat  3u  ne  do,  Ne  wend  no  lecherie  to. 
£1300  Havelok  1705  From  him  ne  mithe  [might]  his  herte 
wende,  Ne  fro  him,  ne  fro  his  wif,  13..  Cursor  M.  23049 
(Edin.)  [TheyJ  went  vnto  religioun,  And  did  ^atr  bodis  in 
prison.  1340-70  Alex.  ^  Dind.  804  For  ^e  ben  couaitouse 
Ktd  &  kunne  nouht  blinne,  IJut  euere  wenden  to  winne 
wordliche  godus.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (Verse)  313  pair-for 
of  bam  I  spek  no  fare,  Bot  lo  J>e  first  I  wend  o-gayn.  1565 
J.  Hall  Crt.  Vertue  132  b,  Can  plague  nor  payne  Make 
you  refrayne,  Nor  from  wickednes  wende?  1567  Gude  9f 
Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  .-^5  Christ. .To  saif  vs  is  ful  plyabill,  Gif 
we  repent  and  to  him  wend. 

fG.  To  turn  round,  over,  or  from  side  to  side  ; 
to  turn  or  twist  the  body.  Obs. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  vi.  28  Nihtes  when  y  wende  ant 
wake,  f  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  fKa^«  (Rolls)  8197  When 
J>ey [the dragons]  hadde  longe  lo-gyder  smyten,..  Wyppyng 
wyj»  wenges,  ouer-wepen  &  went.  1390  Gower  Con/.  I.  43 
Forthi  may  no  certeiiiete  Be  set  upon  his  jugement,  Bot  as 
the  whici  aboute  went  He  yifth  his  graces  undeserved. 
C1475 /'rtf/^rtrty  2905  In  on  estat  ne  myght  he  noght  so- 
gourn  ;  Here  on  bakke  laide,  efte  the  bely  vppon,  Torning 
and  wendyng  euer  enuiron.  ig..  Schole  Ho.  Women  1014 
in  Hazl.  E,  P.  P.  IV.  115  Rub  a  scald  horse  vpon  the  gall. 
And  he  wil  bite,  wins  and  went.  1542  Uuall  Erasm. 
Apoph.  Pref.  'vj,  [Wrestlers]  haue.  .certain  suer  poinctes 
and  wayes  bothe  to  catche  holde,  and  also  to  wend  out  of 
holde.  1561  HoLLVBUSH  Horn.  Apoih.  4  He  wendeth  and 
waltereth,  and  happely  his  head  and  fete  do  mete  together. 

fig'  c\yj^  Chaucer  Anel,  ^  Arc,  187  Hir  daunger  made 
hini  boo)>e  bowe  and  beende,  And  as  hir  lyste  made  him 
lourne  and  wende. 

t  b.  To  wend  to  ground^  to  fall  from  one's  horse. 

£1430  Chev.  Assigne  302  What  yf  grace  be  [that]  we  to 
grownde  wenden  ? 

10.  To  go  off,  away,  or  out ;  to  depart.  Also  with 
preps.,  as  into^  tOjfrom,  or  to  with  inf.    Now  arck. 

In  later  use  not  clearly  distinguishable  from  sense  13. 

€  1000  A^LFRic  Saints'  Lives  xxv.  425  03  |»SEt  hi  oncneowon 
baet  se  cena  iudas  him  wi3-feohtende  waes  and  wendon  3a  to 
horsum.  1:1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  87  Ihc  wile  turnen  agen 
to  mine  huse  ^e  ich  er  ut  of  wende.  a  1223  Ancr.  R,  162 
As  ofte  as  ich  euer  was,  he  sei3,  among  men,  ich  wende  from 
ham  [L.  recessi]  Iesse  mon  t>en  ich  er  was.  c  xxgoBehetS^o 
in  .V.  Eng.  Leg.  130  po  jjov  wendest  of  his  seruise  he  ne 
Axede  Vie  no-t>ing.  a  1300  Cursor  Af.  860  Wen  .Adam  sagh 
he  had  misdon  He  went  to  hide  him  al-son.  /bid.  141E6 
Yee  sal  Vnto  lude  weind  wit  me  nu,  1362  Langl.  P.  PI. 
A.  XI.  112,  L.askede  hire  l>e  hei^e  wey  wher  Clergye 
dwelled.. for  tyme  is  t>at  I  wende.  C1386  Chaucer  Prol. 
21  In  Southwerk  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay  Redy  to  wenden 
on  my  pilgrymage.  la  1400  Aforte  Arth.  2493  Thare  salle 
weende  to  this  viage  sir  Gawayne  hym  selfcne.  c  1400 
I    Beryn  523  In  soth,  quod  he,  I  woll  nat  fro  )>e  dorre  vend. 
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WEND. 

ct4^C*sia/!ctfi.  246,  &  pcre  for  wiihe  owren  lengcr  delay 
he  made  althinge  Redy  for  to  wende.  a  1500  //«/.  A'. 
B^cus  ^  Sydrackt  (7 1510)  Xjb,  Whan  the  soule  at  the 
ende  Sbal  out  fro  the  body  wende.  1568  Grafton  Chron. 
II.  80,  I  may  net  wende  out  of  my  lande,  for  mine  awne 
sonnes  will  rise  asainst  me,  when  I  were  absent.  1603 
Shaks.  Mtms./or  M.  iv.  iii.  150  Wend  you  with  this  Letter. 
tSim  Scott  Ivanhoi  xx,  Wend  on  your  way,  in  the  name 
of  God  and  St.  Dunstan.  1879  Butcher  &  Lang  Odyss.  11 
To  the  end  that  after  thou  hast  bathed,  .thou  mayst  wend 
to  (he  ship  joyful  in  spirit. 

b.  with  advs.,  as  <nvay^  out,  hence, 

f  iioo  O.  E.  Cknm.  (MS.  D.)  an.  1050  Se  cynsh?  sende 
Kftcr  ^am  scypum . .  t»e  ar  ham  wendon.  c  x«oo  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  161  Hinc  tx  quo  tuterts  <ittigrau€re  coloni.  Aiire 
sedSen  t>e  ealde  lilie  henne  wenden.  a  nag  Ancr.  R.  50 
Wite3J»eroureien,  leste  J>e  heorte  etfleo  &  wende  ut.  £-1*50 
Gen,  ^  £x.632  He  and  hisc  wif  wenten  ut  fre.  a  1300  Cur. 
sar  M.  6160  Quen  ^is  time  was  al  Lroght  to  end.  Of  egypte 
godds  ost  vte  ^-end.  ^1350  IKrV/.  VaUme  «9  Se|>t>e  >ou 
scbalt  hennes  wende,  whanne  Jk>u  komest  to  kourt.  .here  t>e 
boxumly  &  bonure.  1377  Langl.  P.  PL  B.  xii.  82  fe  iewes 
knewe  hemselucn  GuUier..and  wenten  awey  for  schame. 

C.  In  various  obs.  phrases,  as  to  wend  to  bed^  to 
churchy  to  nuat,  to  seat. 

C1500  St.  Brattdan  aai  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  925  pe  monekes 
wende  to  bedde  &  slepe  :  |>o  soper  was  ido.  «3..  Cursor 
M.  19046  (Gatt)  Petre  and  iohn.  .went  to  kirc  to  make  bair 
bone.  13..  Can:  <(■  Gr.  Knt.  72  When  J>ay  had  waschen, 
wort»ytyl^y  wenten  to  sete,  pe  best  burne  ay  abof.  1:1400 
Destr.  Troy  2558  Than  comaund  the  kyng  the  courtte  for 
to  r>-se;  Askit  water  wightly,  wentton  to  meyte.  c\^%o 
Cheo,  Assigne  161  And  whenne  it  drQW3e  to  Jie  nyjte  he 
wendethe  to  bedde. 

+  11.  To  depart  by  death.  Usu.  with  advb.  phr., 
a5/(J  waidofotfrom  life^  {put)  of  this  worlds  forth^ 
hence,  to  deaths  etc     (See  also  1 7  d.)  Obs, 

ajt  Blickl.  Horn,  195  Forjwn  ure  yldran  swultanSc  swit)e 
oft  us  from  wendan.  a\z$o  Prov.  Alfred  172  in  O.  E, 
Misc.  112  Not  no  mon..t>ene  ende  hwenne  he  schal  heonne 
wende.  £1250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  3884  Aaron  Sowente  of  liweSor. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  1272  pou  prai  him  Jjat  he  word  me  send 
Quen  I  sal  o  J>is  werld  wend,  c  1340  Hampolk  Pr.  Consc. 
in  Arckxologia  XIX.  323  The  time  of  deth  at  our  last  end, 
When  that  we  schul  from  henns  wend.  136a  Lancu  /'.  PI. 
A.  I.  152  For  J>e  same  Mesure  bat  je  Meten  A-mis  oJ>er  dies, 
^e  schul  be  weycn  J>er-with  when  ^e  wenden  hennes.  ^1400 
Fety  ycb  65a  in  26  Pol.  Poems  142  But  oute  of  the  world 
sone  shal  I  wende.  14x1  Hoccleve  Afinor  P.  xxiii.  136 
Lord  god  shal  y  now  die  and  hennes  wcende?  c  1470  Gi  I. 
^  Gaw,  1081  Quhasa  with  wourschip  sail  of  this  warld 
wende.  1563  B.  Googe  Egtogs  etc  (Arb.)  73  The  enuyous 
fates.,  in  the  mydst  of  all  his  toyle,  dyd  force  hym  hence  to 
wende.  1567  Gud£  ^  Codlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  13  Grant  vs  grace, 
quhen  we  sail  die,  And  fru  this  present  lyfe  we  wend. 
b.  Similarly  to  wend  to,  into  (heaven,  hell,  bliss, 

etc.). 

ctmoa  Or-mim  8426,  &  si^benn  shall  all  Cristess  bird  Wi^J? 
Crist  till  heoffne  wendenn.  cr  1150  in  O.  E.  A/isc,  186  Alle 
bac-biteres  wendet  [c  1*75  wende|>]  to  helle.  c  1305  .5"/. 
Afuirezo  g(^  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  101  pat  H^t  ileste  iwis  Forte 
J>e  holi  soule  wende  J>erwib  to  heuene  blis.  1340  Hampole 
Pr.  Consc.  3557  pan  sal  his  saul  wende  Til  blis.  1340  Ajyefid. 
J3  And  uor  \>o  scele  wolde  he  efter  his  dyaj>e  wende  in  to 
helle.  136a  Langi..  p.  pi.  A.  xr.  269  5if  1  •  •  for  here  werkis 
&  for  here  wyt  wende  to  pyne,  panne  wroujte  I  vnwisly. 
ciAOO  Rule  St.  Beuet  (Verse)  55  pe  whylk,  yf  hay  dyde 
wele,  myght  wend  To  blys  |jat  es  with-outyn  end.  £:i48o 
Henrvson  Sheep  ^  Dog  119  And  efter  deith  [thay  will]  to 
lestand  panis  wend. 

\  12.  transf.  and  _;%•.  of  things :  To  pass  away ; 
to  disappear,  perish,  decay.    Also  wiih  away,  Obs. 
For  further  illustration  see  17  e. 

a  1000  Gutklac  57  (GolIaocz)3esih^  he  J)adomas.  .wonian 
&  wendan  of  woruld-ryhte.  a  \y>oSeven  Sins  46  in  E.E.  P. 
(1862)  19  To  world-is  wel  nab  J>ou  no  trisie,  hit  went  awei 
so  doI>  JJe  miste.  c  1386  Chaucer  Kut*s  T.  2167  The  grete 
toures  se  we  wane  and  wende.  f  1480  Hesrvsou  A ge  ^ 
Ytmtk  46  Quhen  thy  manheid  sail  wendin  as  the  mone, 
i^So  Ror.LAND  Seven  Sages  118  This  being  done,  the  well 
away  sail  went. 

13.  To  go  forward,  proceed  ;  to  journey,  travel ; 
to  take  one*3  way.    Now  arch. 

tfixaa  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  999  Her  com  sehere 
eft  abuton  in  to  Temese  &  wendon  Jja  up  andlang  Mede- 
wae^n  to  Hrofe  ceastre.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  86  He  ane  is 
eure  an  ilche  stude,  wende  l»er  |>u  wende.  f  1386  Chaucer 
Prioress*  T.  6  And  thurgh  the  strete  men  niyghte  ride  or 
wende.  1393  Langi-  /'.  PI.  C.  xvi.  161  And  here  bit  in  \ry 
bosom  abowte  wlier  hou  wendest.  c  1400  Parce  Michi  i  in 
26  Pol.  Poems  143  liy  a  forest  syde,  walkyng  as  1  went, 
Disporte  to  take.  <:i48o  Hesrysom  Fox  ^  IVolf  g6  Neid 
causis  me  to  steill  quhaireuer  I  wend.  x6oo  Fairfax  Tasso 
XII.  xxxii,  Downe  from  the  tree  I  came  in  hast,  And  tooke 
thee  vp  and  on  my  iourney  wend.  1613-16  W,  Browne 
Brit.  Past.  I.  iii.  54  Vpon  her  walkes  she  all  the  day  attends, 
And  by  her  side  she  trips  where  ere  she  wends.  1775 
Jf.  Tait  Laud  of  Liberty  1.  xlvi,  23  The  hero  saw,  amaz'd, 
A  crowd  of  nobles  o'er  the  country  wend,  1814  Scott  Lord 
cf  Isles  lit.  xxiv,  For  know,  that  on  a  pilgrimage  Wend  I. 
1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  L  i.  li.  The  Merovingian  Kings, 
slowly  wending  on  their  bullock -carts  through  the  streets 
of  Paris.  1850  '  Svi.vanus'  Bye-lanes^  Dowtisii.  21  Tins 
'racing>man*..to  whose  cottage  I  was  wending  so  pleasantly. 
b.  with  advs.  Now  arch. 
ctjj^Lamh.  Horn.  79  Ho  him  forwundeden..and  wenden 
forfl.  c  1205  Lay.  29517  At  Tanette  he  com  hider  in  &  swa  he 
up  is  iwend.  1*97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls) 823  po  \>\%  King[Leir] 
adde  iwend  aboute  in  such  soruol  cas  Attelaste  he  com  to 
carric.  Ilnd.  11317  pe  king  was  among  |?e  freres  &  hii 
manion  Radde  him  vor  to  wenden  in.  c  1350  1^1(1.  Palerne 
3338  Men. .  wendel>  ou^t  wi^tli  &  wit»5our  fon  metej>.  c  1380 
WYCLiF  Wks.  (i8So)  427  Collegians  wcndtn  out  &  prccben 
&  quykenen  many  partis  of  englond.  c  1400  Beryn  67 ^The 
kny5t  &  al  the  felisship,  forward  gon  J^ey  wende.  ^1470 
Col.  <f-  Ga-uf.  790  Than  schir  Gawlne  the  cay  Prayt  for  the 
ioumay.  That  he  myght  furth  weynd,     15181  A.  Hall  Iliad 
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IX.  171  Vlysse  the  wisest  takes  his  leaue,  and  forth  doth  for- 
most  wend.  xs9oSi*enseh  F.  Q.  i.  i.  28  Then  mounted  he 
vpon  his  Steede  againe,  And  with  the  Lady  backward  sought 
to  wend.  1633  J.  Havward  tr.  Bioiidis  Banished  Virg.  13 
Whither  away  wend  you  so  late?  a  1653  Chalkhill  in 
Walton  W  «^/^r  iii.  76Then  care  away,  and  wend  along  with 
me.  1796  Coleridge  Sonnet  to  Stanhope  i,  Since  scorning 
Faction's  low  and  partial  aim  Aloof  thou  wendest  in  thy 
stately  pace.  1841  Dickens  Bant.  Rudge  xvi,  It  was  not 
unusual  for  those  who  wended  home  alone  at  midnight,  to 
keep  the  middle  of  the  road.  1848  Lytton  Harold  i.  v, 
When  I  departj  Rolf,  thou  wendest  back  to  thy  marches. 
1865  KiNGSLEY  Herew.  ix.  To  avoid  which  enc^  the  dis. 
appointed  palmer  wended  homeward  once  more. 

•^  c.  With   predicative    adj. ;    To  go  or  move 
about  in  a  certain  state.   Obs, 

1340-70  A  lex.  ^  Dind.  34  Nouht  welde  we  now  but  naked 
we  wende.  13 . .  Goap.  Nicodcnius  (G.)  476  We  war  vnclene, 
je  ken,  hale  thurgh  his  word  we  wend. 

14.  transf.  and  fig.  of  things  :  To  move,  flow, 
run  (in  a  specified  course  or  direction) ;  to  go  up 
or  down.  Of  a  road :  To  extend  or  stretch  in  a 
continuous  line. 

c  laoS  Lav.  29914  Alse  Vet  watre  Desse  wendeS  into  Vere 
sx.  1297  K.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  179  Fos  me  clupe|?  ^^ilke  wei  Jrat 
1  i  mania  god  tounde}?  wende.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  37  As 
wide  as  ^e  werd  was,  went  worde  of  |:>;iire  teching.  c  1400 
Xr.Secrcta  Secret.  80  And  panne  it  [the  bloodj  wendys  vp 
to  pe  haterell.  1433  Rolls  of  Par  It.  IV.  447/2  He  smote., 
his  wifFon  the  hede,  that  the  brayne  wende  oute.  ^1450, 
a  1500  {see  i7gl.  162a  Dravton  Poly-olb.  xxvi.  373  That 
assist  Her  weaker  wandring  Streame  tow'rds  Yorkesiiire  as 
she  wends.  x8i6  Shelley  Soun.  Dante  4  Ascend  A  magic 
sliip,  whose  charmed  sails  should  fly  With  winds  at  will 
where'er  our  thouglits  mig'it  wend.  1821  Scott  Kenilzv. 
xxiii,  Adieu,  and  may  the  blessing  of  God  wend  with  you  ! 
1863  liARiNO-GoULD  Iceland  230  A  river  wending  towards 
a  portal  of  Mack  rock.  i8€6  J.  B.  Rose  OvicVs  Met.  in.  ^9 
The  hero  started,  as  the  tremors  wend  Through  every  vein. 
,  15.  With  adverbial  accusative,  esp.  way  :  To  go 
or  journey  in  a  certain  way  or  direction.  Also, 
+  to  go  on  (an  errand,  voyage).  Now  only  with 
possessive  pron.,  to  wend  one' sway  {^gate^  ^ride)^ 
a  phrase  which  was  revived  c  iSoo,  and  is  now  the 
most  familiar  use  of  the  verb. 

c  xago  [see  17  h].  c  1250  Gen.  S^  Ex.  3950  To  madian  lond 
wente  he  his  ride,  a  1300  Cursor  I^ I.  10363  Quen  [jou  again 
sal  wend  pi  gate,  pou  sal  mete  at  Y\  wijf  anna.  Ibid.  13087 
Nu  yee  sal  mine  erand  wend,  Til  pat  gret  lauerding  iesu. 
Ibid.  14104  Qua  has  to  wenden  ani  wai  God  es  to  go  bi 
light  odai.  Ibid.  14942  Sex  dais  forwit  pask-dai  Withishe 
went  pe  streie.  c  1325  Song  Deo  Cratias  41  in  E.  E.  /*. 
(1862)  125  Out  of  pat  chirche  i.  went  my  way.  C1380 
Wyclif  Wks.  (iSSo)  153,  &  so  ^ei..maken  pe  peple..to 
wende  pe  weie  to  helle  wlianne  pc-i  wenen  to  goo  to  heuene. 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  428  And  pen  he  went  furth  his  way. 
c  1420  Axio'd.^  Arih.  xli,  1  haue  my  ways  forto  weynde,  For 
to  speke  with  a  frj-nde.  (ri43S  Torr. Portugal  115  Hethat 
.schall  wend  soche  a  wey,  Yt  were  nede  for  hym  to  pray. 
?  A  1500  Chester  PL,  Last  Judgm.  138  But  well  I  wott 
that  ilke  way  that  Abraham  went,  weind  I  may.  (21547 
.Surrey  yfi''/^/^  iv.  616  She  was  left  alone  Uncompanied, 
great  viages  to  wende  In  desert  land.  fXX586  Sidmey 
Arcadiawi.  (1922)  42  The  turning  of  Zelmanes  eye,  was  a 
strong  Sterne  enough  to  all  their  motions,  wending  no  way, 
but  as  the  inchauntin^  force  of  it  guided  them.  1810  Scott 
Lady  of  Lake  11.  xxvi,  Now  back  they  wend  their  watery 
way.  1829  G.  H  ead  Forest  Scenes  iV.  A  mer.  109  We  wended 
our  way  down  the  ravine.  1837  Dickens  I'ickw.  xxxiii, 
Mr.  Weller  turned,  and  began  wending  his  way  towards 
Leadenhall  Market.  1839  —  Nickleby  xi,  As  she  wended 
her  way  homewards.  1866  Neale  Sequences  ?f  Hymns  i£6 
Wending  my  way  to  the  City.  1883  Sladen  Poetry  <f 
Exiles  (ed.  2)  I.  27  Pleasant  it  was  to  wend  his  way  back  to 
familiar  Kent. 

transf.  zx\iS.  fig.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2g222  _For-pi  to  weind 
pe  seker  wai,  I  rede  we  be  in  panance  ai.  1860^  Maurv 
Phys.  Geog.  viii.  §  394  On  the  Australian  side,  an  ice-bear- 
ing current  is  found  wending  its  way  from  the  Antarctic 
regions. 
flG.  T^^  (of  persons).  To  go  to  and  fro  on 
business  or  procedure ;  to  busy  oneself;  to  fare, 
*  get  on  '.   Obs, 

1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  4063  For  5if  we  in  pisse  manere 
wendep,  we  ne  faylep  on  none  wyse  pat  we  ne  wollep 
abbe  i-e  maistrie,  wanne  we  defendz  vre  franchise,  a  1400 
Chaucer  Amorous  Conipl.  78  (Skeat)  Ever  have  I  been, 
and  shal,  bow-so  I  wende,  Outher  to  live  or  dye,  your 
humble  trewe.  cx^k^ Beyyn  X'^i-z  Fawnus  had  so  goon  a- 
bout  I-turned  &  I-went,  That  he  had  broujt  his  sone  to-fore 
pe  Emperour  [ttc.]. 
\Yl.  The  compound  ten?e  is^  wasy  etc.  went 
(or  2vend),  originally  a  true  passive  (=*  *is,  was 
turned'),  was  used  as  the  perfect  of  the  prec.  intrans. 
senses  =  has,  had  gone,  departed, etc. :  a.  in  sense  8. 
1297  R.  Glouc.  (RolU)  567  King  lotrines  herte  was  al  Sc 
clene  vp  hire  iwent.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  31 13  I  n  wrechedom 
er  now  all  went,  To  lare  o  godd  gif  pai  na  tent.  1303  R. 
IJrunne  llandl.  Synne  7(^1  pat  shal  y  shewe  when  we  be  went 
Vntope  prydecomaundement.  a  t^qo Minor Poevts  Veruon 
MS.  xxi.  51  Whon  I  was  went  from  him  wijj  wronge.  c  1400 
Rovt,  Rose  61S5  They  ben  fro  dene  Riligioun  went, 
b.  in  sense  lo. 
£ri2o5  Lav.  17574  To  pere  sae  beo3  iwende  Gillomar  & 
Passen.^  1297  R.  Gloic.  (Rolls)  1377  Androge  (^at  was  to 
rome  mid  ^e  emperour  iwent.  Ibid.  11857  [T'ley]  were  in 
hor  dedut  iwend  an  hontinge.  1340-70  Alex.  ^  Dind.  53 
panne  weren  from  hem  went  wifis  &  children.  1 1386 
Chaucer  Miller^s  T.  479,  1  trow  that  he  be  went  For 
tymber,  ther  our  Abbot  hath  hym  sent,  a  1450  Le  Morte 
Arth.  3025  To  a  wyldernesse  he  is  went,  c  1460  Towneley 
Myst.  XXX.  1 16  All  oure  saules  ar  wente,  and  none  ar  in  hell. 
o.  in  sense  lo  b. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2599  pohli  were  alle  henne  ywend. 
a  1300  Cunor  M,  5994  All  pe  fleies  ware  went  awai.    c  1380 
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Wyclif  .S"tf/.  Wks.  I.  119  Whan  an  unclene  spirit  is  went  out 
from  a  man.  c  1386  Chaucer /l/a«  of  Latv's  T.  75  Hoom 
to  Surrye  been  they  went  ful  fayn.  £71440  York  Myst. 
xxii.  33  To  wilderncsse  he  is  wente  owte.  14. .  in  Babees 
Booh  (1S68)  357  Whan  he  fro  the  ys  wente  A-way. 

d.  in  sense  I i. 

1303  R.  Bbunnk  Haudl.  Synne  605  God  5yue  vs  grace, 
or  we  be  went,  To  kepe  pys  fyrst  comaundment,  CX412 
Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Prlnc.  2876  Whan  pat  he  is  out  of  pis 
worlde  went.  c\\t^  Macro  Plays,  Cast.  Perteiu  1C64  pe 
sekatouris  schul  seyn  it  is  here  be-houe  to  make  us  inery, 
for  he  is  went,  pat  al  pis  good  gan  owle.  i6co  Fairfax  Tasso 
xn.  Ixx,  But  when  he  saw  her  gentle  soul  was  went. 

e.  in  sense  12. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  1640  Al  rightwisnes  awai  es  went,  a  13$* 
^IINOT  Poems  vi.  9  When  all  yowre  welees  went,  a  1400  m 
Pol,  Pel,  ^  L,  Poems  {1903)  257  Loue  is  out  of  lond  iwent, 
X426  AuDELAY  Poems  19  When  al  the  wckh  of  this  world  is 
went  from  hem  away,  c  1440  Vork  Myst.  xli.  347  My  age 
is  went,  1  feyll  no  fray,  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xxx.  388 
This  wykyd  warld  away  is  wente.  C1470  Got.  /fr  Gaw. 
1x32  As  all  his  weUhis  in  warld  had  ben  away  went.  1552 
l.VNDESAV  Monarche  4142  For,  siclyke  as  the  snaw  doiih 
melt  in  ^Iay,.  .Thir  gret  Impyris  rychtso  ar  went  away. 

f.  Of  a  period  of  time,  a  season,  etc.  =  is  gone, 
past,  elapsed,  or  ended.  Also  with  adv.,  as  out, 
over. 

13..  Guy  Wanv,  326  (Caius)  Thus  lyueth  Guy  In  grete 
turmente  Till  t!ie  feest  was  ouer  wente  \Auchinl.-wA&  al  to- 
went].  c  1386  Chaucer  Prioress's  T.  £8,  I  wol  do  my  dili- 
gence To  konne  it  al  er  Cristemasse  is  went,  ci^oo  Desir, 
Troy  45S6  Winter  was  went,  c  1400  Laud  Troy-Bk.  10045 
The  ny^t  is  wei.l,  the  day  dawes.  Ibid.  17071  Terme  is 
went  out  of  the  trewe.  15..  Tayis  Bank  42  (Hann.  MS.), 
Wod  Winter  with  his  wallowand  wynd  But  weir  away  wes 
went, 

g.  in  sense  14. 

c  1450  St.  Cuthlert  (Surtees)  1271  pou  base  so  ferr  to  ryde 
pat  fe  sonn  sail  be  went  doune  Or  l?ou  come  whider  l^on  ert 
boune.  a  1500  Hist.  K.  Boccus  <§■  Sydracke  i?  1510)  Z  j  b, 
Whan  some  [stars]  go  doune,  some  up  are  went  With 
meuyng  of  the  fyrmanient. 

h.  with  one*s  way:  see  15. 

CX2SO  Gen.  ^  Ex.  1429  Eliezer  is  went  his  wei.  cx^o 
York  Myst.  xxxviii.  245  He  is  resen  and  wente  his  way. 

t  Wond,  v.'^  Obs.  [f.  w£nd{e,  obs.  pa.  t.  and 
pa.  pple.  of  Ween  z-.]     intr.     To  think,  suppose. 

1581  A.  Hall  IHaii  iv.  63  And  that  now  of  his  enterprise 
none  of  them  all  should  wende,  He  caused  hJssouldiourshap 
him  wel  with  buckler  and  with  tar^e.  a  1600  Montgomebie 
Misc.  Poems  xxxix.  39  Hir  freindis  ay  weiiidis  To  caus  hir 
to  revok.  a  1650  Mcrliue  i^Eo  in  Percy  Folio  MS.  I.  462 
See  yee  nought  the  young  man  that  the  shoone  hath  bought  ? 
he  wendes  to  Hue  them  to  weare. 

Wend(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  Ween  v.  ; 
obs.  ff.  Wind  sbS 

t  "Wendagains-lane.  Obs,  [f.  Wend  v,  (see 
6  a)  +  genitival  agains  (see  Again).]  The  name 
of  a  cul-de-sac  in  London.  Cf.  turnagain  lane 
S.V,  TUUNAGAIN  4. 

1308-9  Cal.  Wills  Crt.  Hustings  Lond.  1.  (1889)  204  [The 
]:me  called]  Wandayeneslane.  1328  Ibid.  335  \Venda3enes- 
laiie.  1337  Ibid.  422  Wandageynslane.  1348-9  Ibid.  531 
Wendageyneslane. 

Wendage,  van  Vendage. 

1496  Dives  .J-  Pauper  vii.  xiti.  (W.  de  W.)  siijb,  Diues. 
Of  what  thynge  is  a  man  bounde  to  tythe.  Pauper.  Of 
corn  in  herucst,  of  wyne  in  wendage,  of  fruyte,  [etc.]. 

t  Wenday.  Obsj~'^  [f.  wen-,  comb.  f.  ME.  wen^ 
OE.  wSn,  waegn  Wain  sb.  Cf.  Wenseves.]  A 
day  allowed  to  a  tenant  for  preparing  his  wain  in 
order  to  carry  grain  in  harvest. 

c  1250  Rcnialia  Claston.  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc)  83  Et  deVet 
habere  j  wenday,  scilictt,  unum  diem  ad  carrum  suum  pre- 
parandum  antequam  cariet,  quietum  de  omni  alio  opere. 

We'nded,///.  «•  [f.  Wend^-. +  -ed1.]  Twisted, 
plaited. 

1719  D'Urfey  Pills  IV.  137  Her  Bongrace  of  Wended 
Straw. 

We-ndiaiu  rare-^,  [i,  W^end  sb.  +  -ian.]  = 
Wend  j^.  i. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  345/1  Russniaks,  Slovacs,  Croats, 
Wendians..  (these  four. .are  of  Slavonian  origin). 

Wendic  (we*ndik),  a.  and  sh.  Also  Windic. 
[f,  Wknd  sb,  +  -ic.  The  form  Windic  is  after  G. 
lyinde,  var.  of  ll'etide  Wend.  Cf.  Windish  = 
Wendish.]  a.  adj.  Of  orpeitainingto the  Wends. 
b.  sb.  The  language  of  the  Wends,  Sorabian.  (For 
a  wider  use  see  quot.  1S61.) 

1861  Max  Muller  Led.  Sci.  Lang.  186  The  fifth  branch, 
which  is  commonly  called  Slavonic,  I  prefer  to  designate  by 
the  name  Windic.  Ibid,  page-heading,  Windic  class.  1868 
Chamb,  Encycl.  X.  139  Those  remnants  of  the  Slavic  popula- 
tion of  Lusatia  who  still  speak  the  Wendic  tongue.  1883 
MoKFiLL  Slavonic  Lit.  ii.  36  The  Wendic  mountains,  .are 
mentioned  by  the  geographer  Ptolemy. 

We'nding,  t'V^/.  ^3.  Obs.  [f.  WEKDe*. +-tng1.] 

+  1.  The  action  of  turning  or  changing  ;  a  change 
or  turn.   Obs, 

cSgy  Alfred  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xliu  306  Hit  jedeS  hit 
self  lum  selfum  sui3e  ungelic  for  Sa;rese]omlican  wendinge. 
a  1050  Liber  Scintill.  xi.  (iSSo)  63  EarfoSe  ys  faerhc  wend- 
incg  [L.  permuiatioX  C1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  11.  12  But 
at  the  weendyng  [  L.  ubi  ad  versuram  venerini\  slake  The 
yook,  thyn  oxon  nekkis  forto  cole. 

2.  The  action  of  going ;  esp.  a  going  away,  de- 
parture. 

13..  K.  Alls.  Q20  Nis  in  this  world  so  siker  thyng  So  is 
deth,  tooldeand  yyng  I  The  timeisnygh  of  heore  wendyng  ! 
13..  Guy  Wanv.  1218  He  go^  him  to  his  fader  \^o,  pat  for 
his  wending  was  ful  wo.     c  1340  Hampole  Psalter  civ,  36 
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Egipt  was  fayn  in  thaire  wendynge  [L.  infrn/ectime  e0runi\. 
c\yn  Chaucer  Troyius  iv.  1630  And  by  my  ^ryft  my 
wendynge  out  of  Troye  A-nol>er  day  shal  tome  vs  alle  to 
loye.  _  Boetk.  11.  pr.  i.  (i868)  32  If  )x>u  wilt  write  a  lawe 
of  wendyng  and  of  dwellyng  to  fortune,  c  1430  Syr  Gener. 
(Roxb.)  9967  She  went  ,-igeyn  with  hir  meigne  j  The  third 
day  aftir  hir  wending,  (Generides)  ther  was  crovned  king. 

+  3.  A  journey.   Obs, 

13..  K.  A  lis.  3284  (Laud  MS.),  And  ber  he  ordeyne)>  his 
wendyng  Toward  Darrye  \k  riche  kyng.  1338  R.  Brunnk 
Chron.  (1810)  207  Jon  dred  l>at  wendyng,  to  France  wild  he 
nouht.  Ibiii.  260  pei  hed  redy  wendyng,  at  Douer  i>ei  toke 
lond.  l\%^i%t.K\xt  SteinW.  489  Accorduiglyappeared  '  My 
Wendings  and  Wanderings  with  the  Imperial  Baron  *.] 

Wending./i//.  a.  [f.  Wk.nd  v.'\  Going,  pro- 
ceeding.    (In  comb.,  as  backward-wending.') 

1896  A.  Austin  England's  Darling  1.  i,  Egbert's  true  grand, 
child . . backward-wending  pilgrims  say,  was  seen  {etc.]. 

Wendish (we-ndij),  a. and  sb.  Also  7,  g'Wind- 
iah,  9  Vendish,  Vindish.  [f.  Wend  sb.  +  -ISH, 
or  ad.  G.  Wendisch,  Windisch.l  A.  adj.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Wends. 

1614  (see  VorvODR  /SJ.  1788  Engl.  Rev.  Dec.  479  The 
people.. are  called  in  Saxony  WenHen^  i.e.  Weiidts,  or 
Vandals,  or  Wendish.  1790  Dorsford  Putter's  Develop. 
Genu.  Eiiifi.  Ill,  Index,  Wendish  or  Vcnedic  countries. 
i8m  Downes  Lett.  fr.  Mecklenburg  157  Pribislaus,  a 
Wendish  chief.  i8ai  Encycl.  Brit.  Siippl.  V.  242  The 
Wendish  dialect  of  the  Sclavonian.  189a  DoutjHTY  IVkerry 
in  lyenriish  Lands  ir3  Country  places  are  still  known  by 
their  Wendish  names. 

B.  sb.  The  language  of  the  Wends,  esp.  the 
Sorabian  tongue  spoken  in  Saxony. 

1617  MoRYSON  !tin.  I.  68  In  the  villages  of  Carinthia.. the 
Countrey  people  speake  Wendish,  or  the  tongue  of  the  old 
Vandals.  1788  Engl.  Rev.  Dec.  480  Every  Saturday  one  of 
them  preaches,  in  Wendish,  a  sermon  in  the  university 
church.  182a  Encycl.  Brit.  Suppl.  V.  243  A  language  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  Wendish  and  German.  1887  Mor- 
FII.I.  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  150/1  The  Slovenes  are  some- 
times  call.;d  'Wends'  and  their  language  '  Windish '  or 
*  Wendish  '.  1915  tgth  Century  Nov.  1045  Carniola,  where 
Vendi-ih,  a  Slav  dialect,  is  spoken. 

t  We-ndling,  sb.  Obs.-^  (Possibly  f.  Wesd  v., 
and  =  '  wanderer ',  '  vagabond ',  but  more  prob.  an 
error  iox JintUing  '  foundling'.) 

c  1300  /C.  Horn  (Hall)  729  (I.aud  MS.)  Henne  ))Ou  foule 
wendling  [Harl.  fundlyng]  Out  of  boure  fiore. 

Wendo-  (we-ndu),  combining  form  of  Wjsnd  sb. 

1853  Freund  in  yml.  Ethnol.  Sx.  (1856)  IV.  77  The 
boundary-line  of  Low-German  and  Wendo-Sclavonian.  Ibid.^ 
Wendo-.Sclavonic  cities. 

Wendoye,  obs.  form  of  Window. 

Wene,  pseudo-arch.  var.  Wane  rf.2 

1813  Hogg  Queen's  IVake  It.  (1814)  174  Inyongreen.wood 
there  is  a  wait.  And  in  that  walk  there  is  a  wene.  ibid..  In 
that  green  wene  Kilmeny  lay. 

"Wene :  see  Wean  v..  Ween  sb.  and  v. 

■Wenem,  -im,  -ym,  obs.  forms  of  Venom. 

Wenene,  var.  Whenne  Obs.,  whence. 

Weneth(e,  var.  ff.  Uneath  adv. 

142a  VoNGR  tr.  Secretit  Secret.  136,  187. 

t  Wengand,  variant  of  (or  error  for)  wenyand 
Waniand. 

158^  Mirr.  Mag.^  Sir  A".  Burdet  Hi,  Wylde  wengand  on 
such  ire,  wherby  the  realme  doth  lose, 

Weng(e,  obs.  forms  of  Venge  v..  Wing. 
Wengeanoe,  -aunoe.obs.  formsof  Vengeance. 
Wenhlll,  oI)s.  form  of  Weanel,  wennel. 

171 1  n.!f.C.  (Oxf.)  Docum.  A".  20  One  Bull,  eight  Wen- 
hill  Calves. 

Weniaunoe,  obs.  form  of  Vengeance. 

+  "Wening,  var.  of  Wainino  or  Woning  vbl.  sb. 

CX4as  Eng.  Conq.  Int.  xxu  54  Who-so  had  I-hard  )?e 
wepynge,  &  i?e  wenynge,  &  the  sorow  that  tbay  mad. 

+  Wenlich,  a.  Obs.  [OE.  wenlu,  f.  Wken  sb. 
Jr  -LY  1.  Cf.  OS.  wdnlik  beautiful,  MHG.  wxnlich, 
early  mod.  G.  wahnlich,  wdhnlick  probable,  sup- 
posed.]    a.  Beautiful,     b.  ?  Worthy,  e.xcellent. 

c  1000  vElfric  in  Assman  Ags.  Horn.  108  Heo  waes  swi(5e 
wlitij  &  wenlices  hiwes.  c  xaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Honi.  29  pe 
shadewe  (i.  e.  her  reflection  in  a  mirror]  hire  tacheS  hwu  hie 
mai  hire  seluen  wenlukest  makien.  Ibid.  83  And  swo  war5 
iturnd  J>at  folc  of  ateliche  to  wenliche.  a  lajo  Prov.  /El/red 
105  in  O.  E.  Misc.  108  |>e  mon  pe  on  hi.s  youhjjc  yeorne 
leorne^.  .may  beoii  on  elde  wenliche  lor)7eu. 

Wenlock  (we-nlpk).  The  name  of  a  town  ip 
Shropshire,  used  attributively  in  Wenlook  forma- 
tion, group,  a  formation  of  Upper  .Silurian  age, 
typically  developed  near  Wenlock.  Also  Wenlook 
limestone,  ahale,  slate. 

1834  MuRCHisoN  in  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  II.  14  The  lower  part 
of  this  formation  is  termed  the  '  Wenlock  shale  '.  Ibid..  The 
shale  beneath  the  Wenlock  limestone.  /^/>/.  15  The  Ludlow 
and  Wenlock  formations  appear  in  the  .-^ame  escarpment. 
1843  HuMBLR  Diet.  Geol.  etc.,  ll^enlock  sltite.  Called  also 
Wenlock  shale.  X890  Hardwicke's  Sci,.Gossip  XXVI.  247 
Splendid  examples  of  Wenlock  fossils. 

Hence  Wenlo'cklan  a.,  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Wenlock  formation. 

185s  J.  Phillips  Man.  Geol.  104  The  genera  being  mostly 
Wenlockian  and  Ludlovian. 

Wenne  :  see  Win  sb.'^,  When. 
Wennel :  see  Weanel. 
Wenneaone,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  VsNiaoif. 
Wennion,  variant  of  Wanion. 
We-nnish,  a.  rare-'^.     [f.  Wen  1 -i- -ish.]     Of 
the  nature  of  a  wen. 
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1614  WoTTON  Let.  16  June  Reliq.  W.  (1672)  434  The  in- 
cision of  a  wennish  lumour  grown  on  his  thigh. 

Wennome,  obs.  So.  form  of  Venom  sb. 
Wcnny,  a.    Now  rare  or  Obs^    [f.  Wen  1  +  -Y.] 

1,  Of  the  nature  of  or  similar  to  a  wen, 

1597  Grharde  Herbal  w.  clxvi.  463  A  remedie  against., 
hard  wennie  swellings.  i6ix  Cotcjr.  s.  v,  Goitrons^  The 
wennie  bags  tliat  breed  vnder  the  throats  of  the  most  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Alpes.  167a  Wiseman  Wounds  11,  App.  i.  79, 
I  have  had  some  persons. ,  so  deformed  wiih  these  [cicatrices], 
as  they  have  suspected  them  to  be  wenny.  1748  Phil. 
Trans. ''^ly .  536  Wenny  Tumours  of  a  monstrous  Size. 
1766  CompL  Farmer  Dd  i,  Capellets^  in  horses,  are  parti- 
cular  swellings.,  of  a  wenny  nature,  which  grow  on  the  heel 
of  the  hock,  and  on  the  point  of  the  elbow. 

2.  Afflicted  with  wens  ;  goitrous. 

1630  R.  yohnsons  Kingd.  ^  Cotttmiv.  60  The  women  are . . 
for  the  mo>t  part  wenny,  that  is,  having  great  bunches  under 
their  chinnes  with  drinking  snow  water.  1786  tr.  Beckford's 
yat/uk  no  Others.. with  hump-backs,  wenny  necks,  and 
even  horns. 

Wenomose,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Venomous. 
Wenquis,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Vanquish  v, 
Wenscote,  -skot(te,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Wainscot. 
fWenseves.  Obs,  rare.  [f.  7c^«- (see  Wenday) 
+  seves  pi,  of  She.\f  sb."]     Sheaves  given  as  pay- 
ment for  carrying  grain  in  harvest. 

c  i«so  Rentalia  Glaston.  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc.)  86  Nee 
aliud  debet  recipere , .  nisi  wensenes  [read  wenseues]  quando 
cariat  bladuni.    Jldd.  135,  ij  garbas  que  vocantur  wenscwes. 

Wenskett,  obs.  form  of  Wainscot, 

Wensleydale  (wcnzlidi^l).  The  name  of  a 
district  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  used 
attrib.j  and  hence  ellipt.  as  sb.,  to  designate  a.  A 
breed  of  long-wooUed  sheep  originally  raised  here ; 
b.   A  local  variety  of  blue-mould  cheese. 

1881  J.  P.  Sheldon  Dairy  Farming  250  Though  the 
Wensleydale  cheese  are  so  small.  1893  J.  Wkechtson  Sheep 
39  'Ihe  Wensleydale  is  a  iar^e,  high  standing  sheep,  with  a 
characteristic  blue  in  the  skin  of  the  face  and  ears.  1896 
J.  Benson  &  J.  Long  Cheese  105  The  Stilton-shaped 
Wensleydales  are.  .classed  as  British  blue  mould  cheeses. 

Went  (went).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5  weent,  6  Sc. 
vent,  8  wont,  9  dial,  want,  wint.  [Related  to 
Wbndv.I] 

1.  A  course,  path,  way,  or  passage.  Obs.  t\Q.  dial. 

In  later  use  esp.  in  pi.  with  three  and/i^-tr;  also  in  combs. 
three-ivent-way  Three  B.  III.  2,  and  Four-went-wav. 

c\%^Gen.  ^  Ex.  136  lie  sterre..He  settes  in  &e  firma- 
ment, Al  abuten  ftis  walkne  went,  c  1369  Chauckr  Dethe 
Blaunche  398  (Fairf.)  Hyt  forthe  went  Dovne  by  a  floury 
grene  went  Ful  thikke  of  gras.  C1384  —  H.  Fame  182  In 
a  forest,  as  they  wente,  At  a  turninge  of  a  wente.  14x8-20 
J.  Page  Siege  Rouen  in  Hist.  Coll.  Citizen  Lond.  (Camden) 
17  Govnnys  goodc  and  redy  bente,  They  were  layde  in  many 
went.  14x6  Lydg.  De  Guil.  Filgr.  10320  By  peryllous  weyes 
and  by  wentys  I  hadde  had  gret  adversyte.  1513  Douglas 
ySneis  in.  iv.  40  Ontill  ane  cave  we  went,  Vndir  a  hingand 
hewch,  in  a  deme  vent.  Ibid.  113  And  followit  furth  the 
samyn  went  we  h.iue,  Quhar  so  the  wynd  and  sterisman  ws 
draue.  1570  Levins  Manip.  66/8  A  went,  lane,  vicnlus. 
1596  Spenser  F,  Q.  iv.  ii.  47  I'o  the  three  fatall  sisters  house 
she  went.  Farre  vnder  ground  from  tract  of  lining  went. 
1640  Somner  Antiq.  Canterb.  20  The  Iron  crosse,  whicli 
sometime  stood  at  the  East-end  of  Castle-street,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  foure  wents.  i68a  Wheleu  Jonrn.  Greece 
VI.  ^75  Where  these  ways  part  was  called  by  the  ancients 
Tpets  Ke^aAat,  or,  the  Three  Heads,  signifying  I  suppose 
the  same  we  do  by  Three  Wents.  1854  W.  Gaskell  Led. 
Lanes.  Dial.  20  We  have  also . . '  wint ', . .  a  p.-issage.  a  1896 
Barosley  Did.  Surnatnes  (1901)  802  There  are  one  or  two 
wents,  still  so  called,  in  my  late  parish  [UiverstonJ, 
/^^>  ^5^3  Douglas  /Eneis  i.  Prol.  184  Logitianis  knawis 
heirin  myne  entent,  Ondir  quhais  Doimdis  lurkis  moiiy 
strange  went. 

+  b.  A  journey,  course  of  movement,  Obs, 

X430-40  LvDG.  Bocluts  VIII.  2145  [They].. ful  accordid  be 
Thoruh  Itailie  for  to  make  htr  went  Toward  Roome.  1596 
Spenser  /''.  Q.  iv.  v.  46  But  here  my  wearie  teeme  nigl;  ouer 
spent  Shall  breath  it  selfe  awhile,  after  so  long  a  went. 

f  2.  A  course  of  action  or  plan  for  attaining 
some  end  ;  a  trick,  contrivance,  device.  Obs. 

X303  R.  Brunne  Hamil.  Synne  529  pe  bysshop  made  a 
clerk  \>3.n  wry  tc  Al  Jjat  she  seyd, . .  And  alle  how  she  made  here 
went.  1390  Cower  Gov/.  U.218  The  Steward  tok  the  gold 
and  wente,  Withinne  his  herte  and  manya  wente  Of  coTeitise 
thanne  he  caste.  1393  Lancl.  P.  IH.  C.  vii.  263  Ich  made 
meny  wentes,  How  ich  myght  haue  hit,  al  my  wit  ich  caste. 
c  1440  Capgkave  St.  Katk.  IV.  929  Thanne  do  ye  wrong 
ageyn  her  entent  On  what-maner  wise  je  make  your  weent. 

t  3.  A  turn  or  course  of  affairs  ;  an  occasion  or 

chance.  Obs. 

X338  R.  Brunne  Chrotu  (1810)  63  Do  bim  vnto  l>e  suerd, 
withouten  jugement.  If  ^e  may  GrifTyn  take  bitynie  at  any 
went.  15x3  D0UGI.AS  Janets  111.  x.  123  Eneas. .The  fatis  of 
goddis..Reher.sing_schew,  and  syndry  strange  wentis.  X596 
Spenser  J^.  Q,  vi.  vi,  3  He  knew  the  diuerse  went  of  mortail 
wayes, 

t4.  A  turn  or  change  of  direction;  a  turning 
about.  Obs. 

^  '374  Chaucer  Troylus  it.  63  For  which  yn  wo  to  bedde 
he  wente.  And  made  er  it  was  day  ful  many  a  went.  Ibid, 
V.  1194  Vp  on  1*6  walks  made  he  many  a  wente.  x4is-ao 
LvDC.  Trey  Bk.  i-  2713  Vnto  hir  chambre  in  hast  sche  is 
goon,  Where  vp  and  down  sche  made  many  went.  1471 
Caxton  Recuyell  (Sommer)  219  The  monstre  wente  here 
and  iliere,  And  made  many  wentes  wyth  oute  seeyng  and 
knowing  where  he  wente. 

tb.  ?  A  turning  or  winding  of  a  stair.   Obs» 
a  1548  Hall  Chron..,  Hen.  VIII  73  b,  The  staler  of  the 
sated  halpas  was  caste  of  passage  by  the  wentes  of  Irode 
steppes.  ^ 


WER-. 

Went,  pa.  t.  (and  pa.  pple.)  of  Wend  z/.l :  now 
used  as  the  pa.  t.  of  Go  v. 

t  Went,  app.  used  as  pa.  pple.  of  Wind  v. 

c  1500  World  and  Child  46  (Manly),  I  am  not  worthely 
wrapped  nor  went,  But  powerly  prycked  in  pouerte. 

t  Wentle,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  MDu.  wenUlen  (also 
mod.  Du.)  =  MLG.  and  LG.  wentelen,  G.  dial. 
wcnzelen.']  intr.  To  roll  or  tumble  about.  (Used 
only  by  Caxton.) 

148X  CAXTO?a7?^_j/«rtr</viii.  (Alb.)  18  Whan  be  was  so  wevy, 
he  wentled  and  tonibled  nyghe  half  a  inyle...  And  whan  be 
was  seen  so  comyng  fro  ferre,  Some  doubted  w  hat  it  myght 
be  that  cam  so  wentelyng.  <ri489  —  Sonnes  of  Ayinon 
xxii.  475  Al  nyghte  he  coude  not  fall  a  slepe,  but  wentl«d  in 
bis  bed  without  ony  rest. 

Weutletrap  (we-nt'ltrrep).  Also  8  ventle-. 
[a.  Du.  wenteltrap  winding  stair,  spiral  shell,  =  G. 
wendelireppe.'\  A  marine  shell  of  the  genus  Scalaria 
or  the  family  Scalariidx,  esp.  Scalaria  fretiosa. 

lJSBli.'WAL?oi.s  /.ett.  to  Mann  g  Feb.,  I  have  seen  a  little 
ugly  shell  called  a  Ventle-trapsold  fortwenty.seven  guineas. 
1776  Me.\des  da  Costa  Elern.  Conc/wl.  rsi  Gualtieri  ranks 
the  famous  Shell  the  Wentletrap,  or  Stair-case,  wilh  Ver. 
miculi.  181S  S.  Brookes  Introd.  Conchol.  157.  1851  S.  P. 
\f00DVl>.Bo  Mollusia  16  note,  A  Wentletrap  which  fetched 
40  guineas  in  1701  (Rumphius)  was  worth  only  20  guineas  in 
1753,  and  now  may  be  had  for  y.  !  1861  P.  P.  Carpenter  in 
Ret.  Smithsonian  Instit.  i860,  188  Family  Scalariadx. 
(Wentle  Traps). 

t  Wentsunday.  Obs.-^  [Of  obscure  origin.] 
The  Sunday  after  Michaelmas. 

c  1350  IVestininsterChapter  Mnniments  No.  27926  Usque 
diem  dominicam  proximam  post  festum  Sancti  Michaelis  que 
dicitur  Wentsounday. 

Wenyand(e,  variant  forms  of  Waniand. 

Wenym,  obs.  form  of  Vexom. 

Wenyson,  wenysoune,  obs.  ff.  Vbnison. 

Weod,  obs.  form  of  Weed  ;  variant  of  Wood  a. 

Weofud,  -od,  -ed  :  see  Weved  Obs.,  altar. 

Weol,  obs.  form  of  Wheel. 

Weolde,  obs.  form  of  Wield  v. 

Weole,  obs.  form  of  Weal  rf.i.  Wheel. 

Weolk,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Walk  v. 

Weolthe,  obs.  form  of  Wealth. 

Weoman,  obs.  form  of  Woman. 

Weonlete,  variant  of  Way-i.eet  Obs. 

Weonne,  obs.  form  of  When. 

Weop(e,  obs.  forms  of  Weep  ». 

Weopmonne,  variant  of  Wapman  Cis. 

Weorc,  obs.  form  of  Work. 

Weord,  obs.  form  of  Wokd. 

Weore,  obs.  form  of  were :  see  Be  v. 

Weork,  obs.  form  of  Wokk. 

Weor(e)ld(e,  -uld,  obs.  forms  of  World. 

fWeorne,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  weornian  (also  for- 
wcomian),  possibly  related  to  wisnian  to  wizen.] 
intr.  To  wither. 

a  1380  Virg.  Antioch  215  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1S78) 
29  pe  riht  bond . .  Of  him  weorned  and  wox  al  drie  [L.  aruit], 

Wcorne,  obs.  form  of  Wakn  v.T- 

Weote,  variant  of  Wite. 

fWeothe,  i».  Obs.'^—  [Of  obscure  origin.]  intr. 
?  To  rush. 

c  jto$  Lay.  6508  pat  deor  to-dede  bis  chEEfles  and  to  Yan 
king  weoCede,  and  for-bat  bine  amidden  a  Iwa. 

f'Weothele,v.  Obs.'>-~  \MK.weoSelen,wiSelen, 
=  MHG.  7«/a?V/«  to  flutter,  etc.]  intr.  To  become 
unsteady  or  uncertain. 

_ci2os  Lay.  2885  pe  wind  him  com  on  wiSere,  weoSeleden 
his  fluhtes  [c  12^5  wil>eleode  his  flit>tes]. 

Weouede,  v.ariant  of  Weved. 

Weovil,  obs.  form  of  Weevil. 

Wep,  obs.  variant  of  Wap  v."^ 

^'375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints  XV.  {Bnmalas)  206  Al  J>e  fyre..|jai 
wepyt  in  a  clalh  of  lede.  Ibid,  xxvii.  ^Machar)  221  Weppit 
in  clathis  J-e  barn  can  lay. 

Wep(e,  obs.  forms  of  Weep  v.,  Wipe  v. 
Wepen(e,  -in,  obs.  forms  of  Weapon. 
WepentaJte,  obs.  form  of  Wapentake. 
Wepit,  variant  of  Whippet  sb. 
Wopman,  -mon(ne,  var.  ff.  Wapman  Obs. 
Wepne,  'weppen,  -on,  -un,  -yn :  see  Weapon. 
Wept  {\'ie.f\),ppl.a.    [pa.  pple.  of  Weep  w.] 

a.  Oi^ears:  Shed  in  weeping.    Also  _;?f.  of  poetry. 

b.  Of  a  person  :     Mourned   for,  lamented,   with 
tears.     Also  absol. 

1594  Zepheria  ix.  C  l,  He  wip't  wept  teares  from  Tellus 
bosome.  Ibid.  x.  C  i  b,  Since  that,  how  often  haue  they  sent 
wept  Elegies  To  beg  remorse  at  thy  oLdurat  hart?  1729 
Savage  Wanderer  ir.  83  Near  the  wept  Fair,  her  Harp 
Cecilia  strung.  1829  J.  K.  Cooper  Borderers  \.  i  he<idingt 
The  Borderers  ;  or  the  Wept  of  Wish-Ton-Wish. 

Wepte,  weput,  var.  ff.  wiped  pa.  t.  of  Wipe  v. 

Wepun,  -yn,  obs.  forms  of  Weapon. 

Wepyntaille,  -tale  :  see  Wapentake. 

Wer,  dial.  f.  Our  ;  Sc.  var.  Veb  sb>- ;  obs.  f. 
Wab  sb^,  I*.!,  War,  waur  a.  and  adv..  Wake  a., 
Weak  v.  ;  var.  Were  sb."^,  sb.^,  v.  ;  var.  were,  pa.  t. 
of  He  v.  ;  obs.  f.  Where,  Whether. 

Wer-,  variant  of  Were-. 

[1802  Scott  Minstrelsy  II.  100  A  wild  story  of  a  warwolf, 
or  rather  a  war  bear.)   1838  Court  Mag.  XIII.  261  .\  curious 
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WERE. 


■korrof  a  To*r-Ar'T>-.. is  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  190a 
/^gii^ane  Jane  157  w*?/^.  The  wcr-tiger  beliefs,  which  are 
hdd..by  the  Peninsular  Malays-  1904 G.C.  Kkwkl  Man- 
F^t  in  ya*an^u  Trruiit.  i  (MS.)  'Ihe  wcrfox,  if  we 
may  90  cUl  him,  is  invisible.  1915  C  K.  Meek  Norik. 
Tnhts  Nigtria  I.  184  The  villagers  next  day  taxed  the 
British  officer  with  the  death  of  the  Galadima,  who  was 
known  to  be  a  wer-hyena. 

Weraly,  obs.  form  of  Verilt. 
Weratio,  obs.  So.  form  of  Vebitt. 
Weray,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Very  ;  var.  Wary  v.  Obs, 
Werbi,  -by,  obs.  forms  of  Whereby. 
"Werble,  -ul,  variant  forms  of  Warble  sb},  sb.^ 

iSSo  HoLLVBAN'D  Trtos.  Fr.  Tong^  FmSe^  etuec  ses pesons^ 
the  quill  of  threed,  or  the  spindle  and  threed  with  the  werlile. 

were,  obs.  form  of  Work.  Werco,  obs.  form 
of  Worse.     Werch,  obs,  Sc  form  of  Wretch. 

■Wercii(e,  werck,  obs.  ff.  Work. 

fWeroook,  Obs,  rarr-^.  [f.  Cock  sb,,  with 
obscure  first  element,]     Some  kind  of  bird. 

14S0  Liifr  Cocorum  (1862)  36  0}>er  smalle  brj-ddes.. 
As  osel,  smityng,  laveroc  gray,  Pertryk,  werkock. 

Ward,  obs.  form  of  Weird  j^.,  Word,  World. 

t  Wei^de,!'.  Obs,  Also  I  woerda,3weordenn. 
'  [OEL  (Anglian)  werdan  (Northumb.  warda),  = 
WS.  ^wUrdan,  jvyrdan,  f.  the  stem  ward-  (WS. 
iv€€trd'\  which  appears  also  in  OS,  a^wardian, 
'WerdiaHf  OHG.  wari{{)an^  wertan  (MHG,  wer-  , 
Uri),  far-war tetty  GoX\\.  fra-wardjnn  to  spoil,  cor- 
rupt, injure,  etc.,  with  cognates  in  the  Slavonic 
languages.]   trans.  To  harm  or  injure. 

cjMS  Carpus  Closs.  (Hessels)  O  136  Officii^  werdit.  ^950 
Lindisf,  Gosp.  Luke  viii.  45  Da  meniso  dec  jeSringaS^  & 
woerdaS  [L.  affiiguHt\.  c  1000  Ags,  Ps,  (Thorpe)  Ixxvi.  4 
\V»ron  ea-^an  mine  eac  mid  waecceum  werded  swyt>e.  c  1 100 
^i/rteTs  Boetk.  (Bodl.  MS  )  xvi.  §  2  J>a  smalan  wyrmas, 
J>a  ^ne  mon  ge  innan  ge  uton  werdajj  \Cott.  MS.  wyrda))]. 
f  laoo  ORMIN425I  pe  fljeshess  fule  wille,  Datt  allre  werrst.. 
Werdet>>  t>c  wreccne  sawle.  Ibid.  6249  Ne  birrj>  )>e  shen- 
denn  nani  mann  Ne  weordenn  tine  |>annkess. 

Werde,  obs.  pa,  t.  of  Wkab  v.^  Werb  v,  ;  obs. 
f.  Weird  sb..  Word,  World. 
f  Werder,  Obs~^     (Meaning  obscure.) 

c  i«o  IVill.  Falerne  3185,  I  a-wede  neie^  of  wit  for  J?o 
werder  bestes,  J>at  folwe  jour  felachip,  so  ferii  J»ei  are. 

Werdingale,  van  Farthingale,  Vardingale. 

"Werdliche.  obs,  form  of  Worldly. 

"Werdour,  var,  verdour  Verdor  Obs, 

"Werdy,  Sc.  variant  of  Worthy  a, 

tWere,  sb}-  Obs.  Forms;  i  wer,  2-3  were. 
[Common  Teutonic :  OE.  wer  =  OFris.,  OS., 
OHG.  wer^  ON.  and  Icel.  verr,  Goth,  wair  =  L, 
zf/r,  Olr.^r  (Gael.y^izr),  W.  gwr^  related  to  Lith. 
vyraSf  Skr.  vtrd,  man,  hero.] 

1.  A  male  person  ;  a  man. 

Bemtml/ q^-^  Fela  J>xra  waes  wera  and  wifa.  Ibid.  1353 
0'5er..on  weres  waestmum  wrjeclastas  traed.  ^900  Laivs 
Alfred  S  ai  S'f  ^^^  ofhnite  wer  o55e  wif.  971  BUckL  Horn. 
II  Salomones  reste  wxs..ymbseted..mtd  syxtizum  weruni, 
c  xooo  Sax.  Liechd.  I.  156  peos  ylce  wyrt  ^cdep  J>JBt  a35^^er 
%!t  wera  /^e  wifa  feax  wexet>.  £^1175  Lainb.  Horn.  11 1 
Wisdom  biriseS  weran.  Ibid.  131  Bitwuxe  were  and  wife 
nes  nefre  mare  men  ^wnnehe.  ^ri3ooORMiN76i5  ]>att  halhhe 
»-ere  Symeon  Himm  toe  bitwenenn  arrmess.  ^1250  Geii, 
^  Ex,  532  And  on  dc  sexte  hundred  jer  Wimmen  welten 
weres  mester.  Ibid.  3977  So  was  3is  were  to  wander  brojt, 
Sho)  5e  asse  spac,  fri^teae  he  nojt. 

2.  A  husband. 

C893  ^URED  Oras.  I.  X.  §  I  Heora  wif..saedon..hie  him 
woldon  o3crra  wera  ceosan.  a  900  Lmvs  /Elfred'Ine  §  38 
{title)  Be  flon  3e  riht/^esamhiwan  beam  habban,  ond  Sonne 
se  wer  jewite.  971  Blickling  Horn.  185  Wif  ic  laerde  t>jet  hie 
heora  weras  lufedan.  c  iooo^lfric  Exod.  xxi.  23  Bete  swa 
micel  swa  3xs  wifeswer  Syrn3.  itxtao  Moral  Ode  31  Ne 
lipnie  wif  to  hire  were,  ne  were  to  his  wiue.  tr  1x30  Hnli 
Meid.  7  Hire  latere  were,  .lesse  haueS  |?en  hauede  ear  hire 
earre.  axxtfi  Owl Sf  Night.  1341  For  god  wif  may. .Bet 
luuyen  hire  owe  were,  pan  on  ol>er  hire  copinere.  c  1*75 
Worn.  Samaria  30  in  O.  E.  Misc.  85  Go  and  clepe  J>ine  were 
and  cume)?  hider  y-mene. 

Were  (wl'i),  sb.^  Hist,  Also  wer.  [OE. 
werCy  var.  of  wer  (dat.  7vere)j  abbreviation  of  ivcre-, 
wergild^    «  Wergeld. 

\6vjCov>?.\.  Inferpr.  i62&CoKK  On /,it/.  177  libera  or  I  Fere 
sometimes  stgnifieth  amerciament  or  compensation.  1660  R. 
CoKK  Power  ff  Suhj,  190  Who  shall  commit  perjury  upon 
holy  things,  let  him  lose  his  hand,  or  half  his  tvere.  1819 
LtN'GARO  Hist.  Eng.  I.  iii.  124  He  paid  the  nvere  for  the 
death  of  iElfwin,  1843  Sir  H. Taylor  Edwin  the  Fair  \\.  v, 
He  that  within  the  palace  draws  his  sword  Doth  forfeit  an 
Earl's  were.  _  X87J  E.  W.  Robertson  Hist,  Ess,  236  itote^ 
In  later  days  it  was  a  principle  of  Land.right  that  no  free. 
man  should  be  amerced  '  above  his  wer '. 

t  Were,  sb."^  Obs.  Forms :  a,  3-5  were  Cs  ^■ 
vere),  4-5  wor  (4  werr,  5  Sc,  ver),  4,  5-6  .SV., 
weyr,  (9  Sc^  weir  (5  Sc.  wesrre,  veir),  5  weere 
(8  Sc,  weer).  /3.  4  wehere,  4-5  where,  5  wher, 
wheer.  7.  5  wyre.  [Of  doubtful  origin,  but  possibly 
the  same  word  as  northern  ME.  and  Sc.  wercj  var, 
of  ME.  werre  War  sb^^  retaining  the  original  sense 
of  '  confusion ',  '  perplexity  *,  which  is  prominent  in 
OHG.  werra,  etc.  The  form  agrees  with  north- 
eastern OF.  were  (also  wetre^  wiere^  wyere),  which 
is  the  immediate  source  of  ME,  and  Sc.  were  *  war '. 

In  R.  Brunne  Chron.  iVnce  (Rolls)  2126  and  Rom.  Rose 
5699  the  u.se  of  tvere  is  suggested  hy  guere  and  guerre  in 
the  French  originals.  Although  employed  by  some  midland 


and  southern  writers,  the  word  is  chiefly  characteristic  of 
northern  texts  and  latterly  confined  to  Scottish  use.  Except 
in  senses  5  b,  6,  and  7,  it  most  frequently  occurs  in  the  phrase 
in  (it)  tvere. \ 

1.  Danger,  peril,  jeopardy, 

c  1150  Gen.  4  Ex.  1783  Engel  wirS  a-gen  him  cam,  Als  it 
were  wopnede  here,  Redi  to  silden  him  fro  were.  1338  R. 
Brunne  Chron.  (i8ro)  319  His  life  was  al!e  in  wehere.  He 
bed  grete  catelle,  his  lif  forto  sane,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
xxv'u.  (JfacAar)  374  He  Jiat  quyk  sawit  moyses,.has  de- 
fendit  j>is  barne  here,  J'at  lyk  was  to  be  in  gret  were,  c  1400 
Beryn  2850  They  had  levir  saille  forth,  l>en  put[ten]  hem 
in  were,  Both  lyve  &  goodis.  c  1400  Destr,  Troy  8266  All 
in  wer  for  to  wait,  wayueronde  he  sote.  But  he  held  hym  on 
horse.  ist>o-»o  Dunbah  Voenis  xxxvi.  x  Sen  thy  lyfe  is  ay 
in  weir,  And  deid  is  evir  drawand  neir. 

b.  In  were  ofj  in  danger  of.  Also  Sc.  in  weres 
to  (with  inf.), 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7498  Bothe  were  J?al  bold  men  borne  to 
J>e  grene,  WoundJt  full  wickedly  in  wer  of  hor  lyues.  Ibid. 
13901.  1412-20  LvDG.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  75  For  outterly  |>ei 
and  her  cyte  Shal  mor  &  mor  in  were  of  deth  depende.  1804 
'i'ABRAS  Poems  ^2  Lums  [=chimneys]  in  wiers  to  get  a  dird 
[=  shock]  Or  downward  flung. 

2.  A  condition  of  trouble  or  distress. 

ai3oo  Cursor  M.  2425  Qui  did  >ou  vs  \>n%  in  were,  (^at  said 
H  wijf  Yi  sister  were?  C1330  R.  Brunne  C^r<5«.  IVace 
(Rolls)  828  He  regned  foure  &  Wytty  :?er  In  pes  wyl>outen 
wo  &  wer.  1352  ^UnoT  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  iii.  95  pe  Inglis 
men  put  ^'am  to  were  Ful  baldly,  with  bow  and  spere. 
f  1400  Rom.  Rose  2827  Swete  speche  That  hath  to  many 
oon  be  leche  To  bringe  hem  out  of  woo  and  were,  c  1400 
ATinot's  Poems  (Hall)  App.  ii.  79  pan  sal  J>e  land  duel  in 
were,  c  1407  Lvdg.  Reson  9t  Sens.  3061  Fro  day  to  day  most 
ful  of  moone,  Solytarye,_and  allone,  As  a  woman  in  gret  wer. 
£r  1460  Toivneley  Myst.  iv.  22  Adam,  .liff'yd.  .In  sorow  and 
in  trauell  Strang,  And  euery  day  he  was  in  were,  c  1500 
Lancelot  84  O  woful  wrech,  that  levis  in  to  were. 
b.  A  State  of  uncertainty  or  instability. 

^  1375  •^^'  ^^S'  -Va/«/^  vi.  (Thomas)  460  pis  present  lyfe  Is 
..vndirlout  to  chanas  sere,  sa  l^at  men  liffis  ay  ine  vere. 
1390  GowER  Con/.  I.  8  Bot  we  that  duelle  under  the  mone 
Stonde  in  this  world  upon  a  weer.  c  1400  Pety  job  129  in 
26  Pol.  Poems  125  Thus  mannes  tyme  ys  in  a  were;  But  thy 
tyme  stondeth  in  00  degre. 

3.  Apprehension,  fear,  dread, 

a  1300  Sarmun  Hx.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  7  Loke  }>at  5e  nab  no 
were,  for  seue  ^er  ^e  habbi^  to  pardoun.  1338  R.  Brunne 
Chron.  (1810)  228  Pe  Soudan  was  in  wehere  "pe  Cristen  had 
suilk  oste,  Sir  Edwarde's  powere  ouer  alle  he  dred  moste. 
CI37S  ScLeg.  Saints  \.  {Petms)  318  Sin  eftir  can  crist 
appere  To  petir,  at  was  in  sic  were,  and  sad  [etc.].  a  1400 
Pol.  Rel.  <V  L.  Poems  (1903)  259,  I  am  J^i  bro)7er,  be  nout  in 
wer,  be  nout  agast  to  come  me  ner,  1412-20  Lvdg.  Chron. 
Troy  IV.  3420  He  was  bo]^e  ferful  &  in  were.  In  gret  dispeire 
and  inly  ful  of  drede.  1426  —  De  Gnil.  Piigr.  2 1663  For  dred 
oflf  hyre,  I  was  in  were,  c  1440  i^ork  Myst.  ix.  146  Loke  in 
and  loke  with-outen  were.  15..  Colkslhie  Sow  541  (Bann. 
MS.)  Is  nocht  this  a  nyce  caiss,  That,  .in  so  mony  dengeris, 
He  eskapit  with  weris? 

iSoSJamieson  s.v.  IVere,  I  Jiat/7tae  wetr  o/tliatf  I  have 
no  fear  of  it,  S.  B. 

b,  A  state  of  mental  distress  or  trouble. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  5676  Pers.  .on  hys  dreme 
gan  t>ynke,  Syghyng  with  mornyng  chere,  As  man  J?at  was 
yn  grete  were,  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  26S6  (Fairf.)  Drede 
of  dethe  doth  hir  so  moche  woo  That  thries  doun  she  feie 
in  swiche  a  were. 

4.  Perplexity ;  confusion  of  mind  ;  doubt  or  un- 
certainty how  to  act  or  regard  one's  position,  etc. 
Also  with  a, 

(«)  1338  R.  Brunnk  Chron.  (iSio)  81  William  was  in 
wehere,  whan  he  herd  j>at  tiding.  ?  a  1400  Hampole's  Prose 
Tr.  35  Be  t>ou  noghte  in  dowte  ne  in  were  when  Jwu  prayes 
or  thynkes  one  Godd.  f  1400  Destr.  Troy  13160  A  myst  & 
a  merknes  mynget  with  rayn,  pat  wilt  vs  in  were  &  our  way 
lost.  1500-20  Dunbar /'(^fwf  XXX.  50  He  vaneist  away  with 
stynk  and  lyrie  smowk ; . .  And  I  awoik  as  wy  that  wes  in  weir. 

(^)  1377  Langl.  p.  pi.  B.  XI,  III  In  a  were  gan  I  waxe 
and  with  my-self  to  dispute.  1390  Gower  Conf.  I.  107  Ha, 
fader,  be  noght  in  a  wer;  I  trowe  therbe  nonian.  .That  halt 
him  lasse  worth  thanne  I  To  be  beloved,  c  1400  Pety  Job 
129  in  26  Pol.  Poems  297  Thus  he  wandreth  in  a  were  As 
a  man  blynde.  c  1407  Lydg.  Reson  ^  Sens,  2901  And  thus 
I  stood  al  in  a  rage.  .Wavering  as  in  a  were.  1412-20  — 
Chron,  Troy  \.  4273  But  in  a  were  he  abydynge  longe,  Aforn 
hym  sawe  pe  my3ty  Grekis  stronge. 

5.  A  (subjective)  state  of  doubt  or  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  the  truth  or  reality  of  anything  ; 
undecidedness  of  belief  or  opinion.  Const,  of^  whaty 
thaty  etc.     Also  with  a  and  pi. 

(a)  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7069  Her-of  thar  naman  be  in  were. 
Ibid.  17069  All  men  was  in  dute  and  wer  bot  Jx>u,  leue  hali 
mai !  1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  306  For  |>ei  were  euer 
in  wehere, . .  Whilk  was  best  banere,  with  )>zt  side  forto  hold. 
fSSj  Lay  Folks  Caiech.  294  If  the  prest  be  in  were  [v.r. 
dowte]  of  him  that  sal  take  it  [baptisme]  Whethir  he  be 
baptized  or  he  be  noght.  1412-20  Lvdg.  Chron.  Troy  in. 
3993  So  J>at  5e  shal  of  no  J>ing  be  in  were  Of  al  ]jat  euere  J>at 
I  seie  50U  here,  1426  —  De  Gutl.  Pilgr.  •ziit.Z^  I  stood  in 
a  maner  wher,  What  tokenes  that  it  myghtbe,  The  ihynges 
that  I  dyde  se.  \a\%oo  Chester  PL  yiynw.-]/^  Fowie  haue 
we  leued  many  a  year,  and  of  our  weninge  bene  in  were. 
1500^20  Dunbar  Poems  Ixxii.  8g  In  weir  that  he  was  jit  on 
lyf,  Thai  ran  ane  rude  spelr  In  his  syde. 

(b)  c  1350  IVill,  Palerne  3513  William  was  in  a  wer  bat  it 
were  him-selue.  xj^-jy  Langu  P.  PI.  B.  xvi.  3  Ac  jet  I  am 
in  a  were,  what  charite  is  to  mene.  01395  Hvlton  Scaia 
Perf.  II.  xi.  (W.  de  W.  1494),  Therfore  they  falle  ofte  in 
sucne  weeres  and  doubles  of  hemself.  C1420  ?Lydg.  As- 
sembly o/CodsiZ-jt  All  that  tyme  stood  I  in  a  wyre  [rhyme 
desyre]  Whyche  way  furst  myn  hert  wold  yeue  more  To 
looke.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poemsxc.  30  Sa  that  thi  confessour 
be  wyss  and  discreit.  That  can  the  discharge  of  every  doute 
and  weir. 

b.  To  have  no  were,  to  be  in  no  doubt.  Also 
Sc.  to  have  weres. 


ciyjS  Cursor  M.  12135  (Fairf.)  Of  K'ne  elde  we  haue  na 
were ;  vnne^  artow  of  vij.  aere.  c  1430  Hymns  Virgin 
(1867)  116  For  of  reward  sche  ha(j  no  were  t»at  \}ms  abidif* 
in  charite.  1513  Douglas  ^Eneis  Dyrect.  Blc.  Sd  Of  jour 
moblys  and  all  other  geyr5e  will  me  serf  siklyke,  I  haue  na 
weyr.  1535  W.  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  I.  5  So  that  it  be  sub- 
stantious  of  sentence  In  plane  termis,  thairof  haif  thow  no 
weir.  X768  Ross  Helenore.  Songs  129,  I  thought  ere  1  died 
to  have  anes  made  a  web.  But  still  I  had  weers  o'  the  spin- 
ning o't. 

6.  The  condition  of  being  (objectively)  doubtful 
or  uncertain  ;  a  state  of  affairs  such  as  to  give 
occasion  for  hesitation  or  uncertainty ;  a  matter  of 
doubt. 

01300  Cursor  M.  20794  Disput,  he  sals,  es  na  mister  BI- 
tuix  te_  wis  in  swilk  a  wer.  13..  Ibid.  2382^  (Edinb.)  pat 
ilke  dai  we  se  and  here,  we  ah  it  noht  to  hald  in  were.  1303 
R.  Brunne  jYrtWfiy.  6>««tf  462  pan  ys  doute  &  grete  were 
[?'.  r.  weyr]  To  wyte  wliere-of  drem^s  come,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  ii.  {Paul)  378  For-lhy  it  is  in  wer  gyfiF  fis  be  paulis 
hewid  or  nocht._  c  1475  Raii/Cpiiyar-ji.6  jone  is  Wymond, 
I  wait,  it  worthis  na  weir.  ?c  i<joo  Clariodus  1. 1320  Quhair- 
for  this  knicht  we  tuike  in  this  maneir  To  save  our  aithes, 
traist  Weill  this  is  no  weir. 

7.  Often  in  phr.  (usually  introduced  as  a  mere 
tag)  butyforouUHy  out  of,  without  were,  without 
doubt.     Also  occas.  with  atifif. 

(<i)  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2157  Arphaxat  lined  wit-outen  were 
Threhundret  aght  and  tuenti  jere.  C1340  Hampole  Pr. 
Consc.  2296  pan  er  we  certayn,  with-outen  were,  pat  at  our 
last  ende  ]>ai  sal  apere.  c  1380  Sir  Feritmb.  2872  Hast  ])ou 
gode  chere  J>y  faire  tour  to  gete  ajan  wy]>-oute  any  where. 
C1407  Lvdg.  Reson  ,5-  Sens.  51  To  yive  me  drynke  of  her 
tonne,  Of  which  she  hath,  with-oute  wer,  Couched  tweyn 
in  hir  celler.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  in.  1027  With-owtyn 
ony  wyre,  ]>er  xall  ye  se  hym.  C1530  Songs,  Carols,  etc. 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  83  This  worde  was  wret)'n  wiihowt  were  For 
many  a  man,  })at  shuld  drede.  1552  Lvndesav  Monarche 
5288  Elie  sayis,  withouttin  weir,  The  warld  sail  stand  sax 
thousand  jeir. 

Kb)  c  1305  Land  Cokaygne  21,  I  sigge  for  so)*,  boute  were, 
per  nis  loud  on  erthe  is  pere.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xv. 
{Barnabas)  70  We  lat  jow  wyt,  but  ony  ver,  ^at  of  lord 
criste  Ihesu,  ..we  are  ];e  seruandis  &  mene.  1456  Sir  G. 
Have  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  109  That  he  is  his  soveranc.  .is 
but  were.  C1475  Rau/Coiliear  ^<)g  For  na  gold  on  this 
ground  wald  I,  but  weir.  Be  fundin  fals  to  the  King.  1567 
Gude  <V  Gedlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  37  Thay  within  ane  lytill  stound 
Began  to  myrrie  be  but  weir.  1574  Satir.  Poems  Re/orjti. 
xlii.  390  Thair  suld  be  plantit  throw  this  land  At  euerie 
Kirk.  .Ane  Preichour  at  the  leist  but  weir. 

f<^)  *375  Barbour  Bruce  iv.  222  Bot  he  wes  fule,  forouten 
weir.  That  gaf  treuth  to  that  Creature,  c  1475  Rati/ Coil- 
5*rrtr  288  He  will  be  found  in  his  fault  that  wants,  foroutin 
weir. 

id)  a  1425  Cursor  M.  3799  (Trin.)  He  seide,  oure  lord  out 
of  were  1  wist  not  his  wonyng  here,  c  1475  Rauf  Coifyar 
230  '  Out  of  weir  ',  said  the  King,  *  I  wayndit  neuer  to  tell ', 

Were,  sb.^    rare,     [f.  Were  v."] 

1 1,  A  defender,  protector.   Obs. 

c  1250  Gen.  Sf  Ex.  2680  Moyses  was  louered  of  Sat  here, 
Sor  he  wur3  3ane  egyptes  were. 

2.  Sc,  Defence. 

a  1878  AiNSLiE  Land  0/ Bums  (1892)  237  At  guard  an' 
wier  lay  Andro  Keir— He  faught  to  baud  his  ain. 

Were  (wlaj),  z;.  Obs.  exc.  .SV.  Forms :  i  werian 
(wersan,  werijean),  2-3  werien  (3  weriin,  5 
weryyn),  3-4  werie,  4  werye(n)  ;  2-3  weren 
(3  Orvi,  werenn),  4-5  were,  wer  (4  werr,  5 
werre),  5  weire,  5-6,  9  Sc.  weir,  6  weere  (9  dial. 
weer),  weare,  8-9  Sc.  wear.  Pa.  t.  1-4  werede 
(i  -ode),  4  wered,  -id,  werde,  5  werlt  {Sc.  -yt) ; 
5  were,  wore,  Sc.  wor.  Fa.pple.  4  werd,  9  dial. 
weard.  [Common  Teut. :  OE.  werian,  werdan 
=  OS.  werian,  werean  (MLG.  and  LG.  weren), 
OFris.  wera  (WFris.  weare,  warre ;  NFris.  weeriy 
zviare)j  MDu.  and  Du.  weren,  OHG.  waHan, 
werian^  etc.  (MHG.  wergetty  wcretiy  wem,  G. 
wehren\  ON.  and  Icel.  verja  (Norw.  verja ;  Sw. 
vdrjay  Da,  va&rgey  verge),  Goth,  warjan.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  two  senses  of  preventing  or  check- 
ing, and  defending  or  protecting,  are  represented. 
varies  in  the  different  languages ;  the  greater  cur- 
rency of  the  second  in  English,  though  already 
prominent  in  OE.,  may  have  been  assisted  by  the 
agreement  with  ON.  verja.'\ 

1.  trans.  To  check  or  restrain  ;  to  ward  off,  repel. 
Also  with  aivayy  off.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

a^oAudreas -j^l  Stan,  .sepiesacerdassweotulum  tacnum, 
witi3  werede  &  worde  cwko.  C925  Laws  n.  Edward  §  4 
peet  selc  man  haebbe  symle  }?a  men  jearowe. .,  Se  la;den  3a 
men  3e  heora  a::;en  secan  willen,  and  hy  for  nanum  med- 
sceattum  ne  werian.  £"1220  Bestiary  102  [He]  Of  hise  ejen 
wereS  3e  mist,  wiles  he  dreccheci  Sore,  c  1250  Gen.  fr  Fx. 
2898  Ic  sal  hem  lesen  fro,  And  here  fon  weren  wi3  wo. 
c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  2543  His  gloue  he  put  ]>er  inne  pe  Sonne 
to  were  oway.  13..  Ga:v,  ^  Gr.  Knt.  2015  Fyrst  he  clad  hym 
in  his  clojjez,  l^e  colde  for  to  were,  c  1375  Leg.  Rood  viii. 
297  pe  Cros  I  calle  |>e  heerdes  5erde,..And  wii^  J>e  jerde  J-e 
wolf  he  werde.  ^1470  Harding  C/rr^^w.  xcviii.  xiL  (1812) 
181  By  whichehe  niaye  the  wolf  werre  \v.  r.  bete]  frome  the 
gate.  £71480  Henrvsom  Test.  Cress.  182  Of  his  Father  the 
wraith  fra  vs  to  weir. 

1791  LEARMONT/'t7^wj47  Lord  wear  affthe  featour's  blow 
Frae  honest  fock  !  1829  BBocKffrr  A'.  C.  Words  (ed.  2), 
Weer,  or  Wear,  to  stop  or  oppose,  to  keep  off,  to  guard. 

2.  To  defend,  guard,  or  protect  from  assault  or 
injury. 

Beowulf  \7iO<i  SiffSan  he  under  se^ne.  .waelreaf  werede. 
Ibid,  Tiij  Donne  we  on  orle^^e  hafelan  weredon.  a^ooO.E. 
Chron.  an.  755  Se  cyning  on  ]>a  duru  eode,  &  \>z.  unheanlice 
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hine  werede.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  vi.  79  Hie  for  l>aem  hungre 
^a  burh  werian  lie  mthton.  a  tut  O.E.  Chrou.  an.  iot6 
(Laud  MS.),  His  rice  he  heardiice  werode  ^ja  hwile  jje  bis 
tima  waes.  CX175  Lamb.  Horn.  81  Al  ^os  godnesse  horn  ne 
mihte  werien,  pet  ho  ne  wendeii  alie  in  to  helle.  <:  zzo* 
Ormin  5305  (>a  birrj>  J>e  stanndenn  \>xx  onn^aen,  &  werenn 
Cristess  peowwess.  c  laog  Lav.  5696  And  swi&e  wel  heom 
vrereden  ^a  walles  of  Rome,  a  iz$qOjv/  <y  Night.  834  Hute 
he  can  clymbe  swijje  wel ;  par  myd  he  werejj  his  greye  vel. 
a  1300  Cursor  ^f.  23766  Eth  es  for  to  win  wit  heer,  l?e  ture 
bat  nan  es  bute  to  were.  1340  ^yenb.  iii<^  t>ou  best  kueade 
peawes  t»et  )>e  ssoile  lede  to  \>^  dya}>e  of  lielle  bote  J>e  grace 
of  god  tw  ne  werie.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xx.  379  All  tym 
had  I  Handis,  myne  hede  for  till  were,  c  1412  Hoccleve  De 
Rt^.  Princ.  2546  He  of  iustice  is  bounden  hem  to  were  And 
to  diff-inde.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  522/2  Weryyn',  idem  guod 
defendyn.  ci^jo  Hknry  IVailace  ni.  183  Wallace..  Wichtly 
him  wor  [zk  r.  did  him  weir],  quhill  he  a  suerd  had  tayne. 

a  1800  in  Chambers  Pop,  Rhymes  Scot.  (1870)  151  He  teth- 
ered his  tyke  ayont  the  dike,  .\w6.  bade  him  weir  the  corn. 
1807  J.  Stagg  Misc.  Poems{iQoB)  40  For  tlio'  wi'  witch  wood 
weard,  yet  weel  They  kend  auld  Hornie's  tricks. 

fb.   Const,  with  or  against ^  from  (or  of^.   Obs, 

{a)  a  1000  Exodus  -lyj  pa  jje.  .ne  mihton.  .breostnet  wera 
wi3  fiane  feond  folmum  weri^^ean.  ^1175  Lamb.  Horn.  13 
Ic  eou  wille  werien  wi5  elcne  herm.  c  1200  Ormin  10227  To 
fihhtenn  forr  J>e  leode,  To  werenn  hemm  v/\\>)>  wil?err]i»eod 
patt  wollde  hemm  oferrganngenri.  c  1315  Shoreham  i.  1244 
Pe  l>rydde  hys  icleped  '  coniurement '  A^enys  ^e  foule  t>ynge 
to  werie  t>e.  1390  Gower  Con/,  IL  248  Hir  enchantement 
Ayein  the  Serpent  scholde  him  were. 

{b)  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11168  Hir  sun  he  sal  and  fader  baj>e 
Be  to  wer  his  folic  fra  wal?e.  c  1400  Y'zuaine  «5*  Gazv.  3284 
And  fro  my  liown  i  sal  the  wer.  140s  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls) 
n.  44  For  holy  chirche  hath  us..happid  with  grace,  to 
were  us  from  wederes  of  wynteres  stormes.  £143$  Macro 
PlaySj  Cast.  Perstrv.  2046  Fro  seuene  synnys  we  schul  hym 
were,  c  1470  Got.  4-  Gaw.  58  Luke  that  wisly  thow  wirk, 
Criste  were  the  fra  wa  ! 

ic)  iSoz  Hogg  Sc.  Pastorals  23  For  wearin'  corn  of  hens 
an  cocks, . .  His  match  was  never  made. 

+  0.  To  defend,  uphold,  or  give  support  to  (a 
cause,  etc.; ;  to  maintain  (one's  opinion).    Obs. 

risgo  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  3714  Burjes  stronge  and  folc  v[n-]fri5t, 
stalwurfti  to  wcren  here  ri^t.  a  ijoo  Cursor  Af,  1476  Wit 
antecrist  (jan  sal  (Enoch]  fight  For  to  werye  cristen  right, 
1340  Ayenb.  69  per  byej>  zome.  .J>et  none  guode  techinge  ne 
onderuonge)»,  ak  aineway  werycj>  hare  sentense  huet  t>et 
hit  by. 

d.  To  keep  or  hold  (a  means  of  entrance  or  exit) ; 
f  to  have  or  possess  as  one's  own. 

f  1330  R.  Brunnk  Ckron.  Wace  (Rolls)  9^12  pe  ErI.. 
)K>ughte  no  feyj>  til  [him]  wold  here,  But  he  in  pes  his  wyf 
myght  were.  ('1470  Henry  Wallace  ix.  1965  At  Stcrlyng 
bryg  he  ordand  thaim  full  rycht.  And  thar  to  byd,  the  entre 
for  to  wer.  i8oa  Fray  of  Suport  ii.  in  Scott  Minstrel^ 
\,  187,  I  set  him  to  wear  the  fore-door  wi'  the  speir.  a  1894 
J.  Shaw  in  R.  Wallace  Country  Schm.  (1899)  355  To  wear  a 
gate  al  sheep-shearing,  to  open  and  shut  it. 

+  e.  To  protect  or  save  by  removing.   Obs. 

c  1460  ToxvneUy  Myst.  viii,  151  If  thay  with  wrong  away 
wold  wrast,  outt  of  the  way  I  shall  the  were. 

+  3.  reft.  To  defend  or  guard  (oneself,  etc.);  often 
followed  by  against^  from,     (Cf,  1  b.)  Obs. 

Beowulf  ^ii  Wit  unc  wi3  hronfixas  werian  (mhton.  993 
Battle  0/  Maldon  8a  ^Iferc  &  Maccus..hi  fscstltce  wi3  Oa 
fynd  weredon.  CX17S  Lamb.  Hom.tq  Crist.  .Jeue  us  wepne 
..Mid  godc  werkes  for  us  to  wcren.  cxxoo  Ormin  1406 
Ace  \f\x  mihht  werenn  ^c  fra  be^^tn  purrh  rihhte  la:fe  o 
Criste.  a  111$  A  tier.  R.  400  Were  fje,  gif  |»u  konst,  ajean  me. 
cxz^Gen.^  Ex.  2083  Dor-fore  ic  am  in  sorge  and  hagi, 
for  ic  ne  migte  me  nogt  wcren.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3227  pai 
culd  find  on  no  manere  How  to  wer  fam  fra  J^e  (lode,  c  1315 
Shorf.ham  Poems  \.  114  For  we  be[>  of  nona  power  J'o 
weryen  ous  fro  schame.  c  1380  Sir  Feruntb.  845  Olyucr  tok 
is  spere  &  eke  ys  scheld  &  heng  hit  on  J>er-wi(>  himself  to 
were,  c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.^s  T.  1692  Foyne  if  hym  list  on 
fojte,  hym  self  to  were.  ^1407  Lvdg.  Reson  ^  Sens.  1195 
From  al  hir  fon  hir  self  to  were,  In  her  ryght  honde  she 
had  a  spere.  ^I47oHenky  IVallace  v.901  Asuerd  he  drew^ 
rycht  manlik  him  to  wer. 

+  4.  absoi,  a.  To  make  a  defence,  to  ofifer  resist- 
ance. Obs. 

c  laoo  Ormin  2046  puss  mihhtc  ^ho  bitcllen  wel  &  werenn 
J>urrh  ^nXX.  bisne.  c  iioo  Mor.  Ode  325  in  Trin.  Coll.  Horn, 
330  N'e  mu^e  we  werien  naSer  ne  wiib  J^iirst  ne  wifl  hunger, 
c  xtyiCen.  \  Ex.Z^t  Fowre  [kings] on-sekcn  and  fifue  wcren, 
13. .  R.  Alts.  3533  The  spies  on  bothe  sydes  goth,  Of  Ali- 
saundre,  and  eke  Darie,  How  eche  schal  from  oihir  werye. 
+  b.  To  act  as  a  shield  or  ]irotection.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Tro^  1 1  io3  Sho . .  Hade  no  belme  on  hir  hede 
fro  harmys  to  weire.  c  xyj^  Cursor  M.^\%i,o  (Fairf)  Hit 
ic  our  hhilde  &  our  spere,  a-gainis  t>c  feinde  for  to  were. 

Hence  f  WeTing  vbL  sb. 

aiyoo  E.  E.  Psalter  xxi.  30  And  ^kju,  lauerd,  ne  fer  Y\ 
help  fra  me;  At  mi  weringe  bihald  and  se-  13. .  K.  Alls. 
2798  The  saut  com  so  thikke  and  swithe,  That  no  wcrjng 
ne  myghtc  hcom  lithe,  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxv.  75 
Send  mi  saule  god  weryyng. 

Were :  see  Be  t/.  A.  6,  7. 

"Were,  var.  or  obs.  f.  Veke  sb..  Very,  War  sb?-, 
v.,  War,  waur  a.  and  adv.,  Ware  c,  Wear  v., 
Weir,  Where,  Whether,  Wire  sb. 

Were-  {wUs),  The  first  element  of  Werewolf 
used  in  combination,  chiefly  with  names  of  animals, 
to  indicate  a  human  being  imagined  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a  beast ;  as  w€re-animalf  'ass,  'bear, 
etc. ;  also  were-man.     Cf.  Wer-. 

1873  LosGF.  Wayside  Inn  iii.  InterL  v.  4  The  were-wolf  is 
a  legend  old,  But  the  were-as4  is  something  new.  1883  T.  F, 
M'Lemnan  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  90  The  Arcadians,  or  bear, 
tribe,  sprang  from  the  were-bear  Cfallisto.  Ibid.,  In  Ashango- 
land,.  .a  were-Ieopard  was.  .charged  with  murder  and  meta- 
morphosis. 1894  .S'aJ*.  Rev.  15  Sept.  289/2  The  simple  ex. 
planation.  .that  that  beast  was  a  were-caif.    1897  Sir  H.  H. 


Johnston  Brit.  Centr.  Afr.  439  In  this  respect  the  belief  in 
*  were '  animals,  .is  nearly  universal. 

Wereangel,  -angle,  var.  forms  of  Wabiangle. 

tWered,  Obs,  Forms:  a.  1  werud,  -od  (2 
weerod),  1-3  wered ;  i  weorod,  i,  3  weored; 
1  »f7/-/^.  uorud,  3  wored,  ^,  2-3werd,  3  word, 
3-4  ■wird,  4  weird.  [OK.  werod,  weorod,  etc., 
without  parallels  in  the  cognate  languages.]  A 
band,  troop,  company,  host. 

0.  c  715  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  A  407  Agmen,  weorod. 
971  Blickl.  Horn.  131  Ac  se  heaj>rym  (jais  Codes  hades  l>Eem 
englicum  weorodum  simle  ondweard  waes.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp. 
Matt.  xiii.  34  Ealle  \>m  )>ing  se  hselend  sprsec  mid  bi^-spel- 
lum  to  J>am  weredum.  —  Mark  xv.  16  Hi  to-somne  call 
werod  clypedon.  cizosLay.  259S  He  bi-com..vppen  ane 
weorede  of  wlfan  awedde.  a  ixz$  A  ncr.  R.  30  Ase  ^er  beoS 
niene  engleneordres"[.'T/6"6".  ^,  C  weoredesj.  n  1240  Ureisun 
in  Cott.  Horn.  195  Al  englene  were[d]  and  alle  holie  blng 
Sigge3  and  singed  (jct  tu  ert  Hues  welsprung. 

Comb,  c  1205  Lay.  509  5if  he  heom  mihte  bi-winnen  mid 
his  wored  strenc?*e. 

j3.  CI160  Nation  Gosp.  Luke  vi.  17  He  stod  on  feldlicere 
stowe  &  micel  werd  hys  leorningcnihte.  a  xaag  .5"/.  Marher. 
22  Hali  is..^e  lauerd  of  heouene  riclie  wordes.  tiasoG^-w. 
iS-  Ex.  1786  AIs  he  cam  ner  cananeam,  Engel  wirS  [«'c]a-gen 
him  cam.  Ibid,  1790  Dor  Sis  wird  of  engeles  metten  him. 
a  1275  Prov.  Alfred  697  in  O.  E.  Misc.  138  Bi  ford  dages 
he  i>  aferd  of  sticke  &  ston  in  huge  werd.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
20282  He  ^at  i  bar,  J^at  bligh  brid,  Sal  me  send  of  heuen 
wird  \pStt.  weird]. 

t  We-refUl,  a.  5.:.  Obs,"^  [f.  Wbee  j*.3  + -ful.] 

Doubtful. 

1456  Sir  G.  Hay  Gm.  Princes  Wks.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  104  To 
gevethe  ensample  and  insiructioun  to  wysly  governe  the  in 
mony  thingis  that  now  ar  werefull  to  the. 

Weregeld,  -gild,  var.  forms  of  Wekgeld. 

Wereit,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  Worry. 

t  Were!,  Obs.  rare~^,  [Of  obscure  origin  :  cf. 
MHG.  wedd,  7vegel^     A  fan  or  fly-whisk. 

A 1390  iVyclijffite  Bible,  Job  Prol.  II.  672  For  the  werelis, 
lepis,  basketis  (L.  fro  flabello,  calathis,  sport ellisque],  and 
litle  jiftis  of  munkis,  these  spirituel . .  ^iftis . .  taketh. 

Werelbone,  obs.  form  of  Whirlbone. 

Wereld(e,  obs.  forms  of  World, 

Werelie,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Verilt  and  Wablt, 

Werelike,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Warlike. 

Werely,  obs.  Sc,  var.  Warlt  a, 

Werena,  Sc,  =  were  not :  see  Na  adv,^ 

"Weren't,  coUoq.  contraction  of  '  were  not '. 

Were\v,  obs.  form  of  Worry  v, 

t  Werewall.  Sc,  Obs.  Also  5  wer-,  6  weir-. 
[f,  Wkre  v.  +  Wall  sb.'\  A  bulwark,  rampart.  In 
quots./^. 

c  1450  Holland  Howlat  382  The  armes  of  the  DoWglass 
..Of  Scotland  the  wer  wall.  1533  Bellenden  Livy  \\.  xxii. 
(S.  T.  S.)  I.  222  pai  war  campit  to  be  ane  were-wall  for  de- 
fence  of  Veanis.  1536  —  Cron.  Scot.  xiv.  viii.  (1821)  II.  383 
The . .  surname  of  Dowglas,  quhilkis  war  evir  the  sicker  targe 
and  weirwal  of  Scotland  aganis  Inglismen. 

Werewolf,    werwolf    (wi«j-,    wauwulf). 

Forms:  a.  1  werewulf,  (3  -wlf),  7-9  -wolf;  //, 
5  -wolfea,  9  weir-,  werewolves.  &.  4-7,  9 
werwolf  (6  Sc.  -woif) ;  //.  4  -wolfs,  -wolues, 
9  ^verwolves.  7.  5-7  5if.,  9  warw^olf,  5-7  -wolfe, 
(7  Sc.  warewolf,  warwoof) ;  pi.  6  Sc.  -wo(o)lfes, 
7  Sc.  -woophs.  t.  9  wehrwolf.  [OE.  werewulf 
(once),  »  MDu.  and  Du.  weerwolf,  MHG.  werwolf 
(G.  tver-,  wehrwolf),  LG.  werwulf;  also  WFris. 
waerili,  warille  {and  waerwolf  ^iXtx  Du.),  Da.  and 
Norw.  varulv,  Sw.  varitlf.  The  latter  may  repre- 
sent an  ON.  *vanilfr^  whence  ONF.  garwall 
(Marie  de  France,  ^1175),  later  guaroul,  -ou, 
garoul,  'Ou,  warou,  -eu  (mod.F,  ioupgarou);  ON. 
varguif-r  (by  association  with  varg'r  wolf)  occurs 
only  in  the  translation  of  Marie's  lay  of  Bisclavret. 

The  first  element  has  usually  been  identified  with  OE. 
wer  man  Were  sb.'^,  but  the  form  were-  in  place  of  wer. 
(cf.  however  were,  and  Tf^r^/VrfWERGELD),  and  the  variants 
in  war.,  var-,  makes  this  somewhat  doubtful. 

Evidence  for  the  real  currency  of  the  word  (chiefly  in  the 
j3  and  y  forms)  is  rare,  and  confined  to  Sc,  after  the  17th 
cent.  In  modern  use  tt  has  been  revived  through  folk.lore 
studies,  and  until  recently  the  most  usual  form  has  been 
•werewolf,  and  occas.  we/irivo/f  from  German.) 

1.  A  person  who  (according;  to  mediaeval  super- 
stition) was  transformed  or  was  capable  of  trans- 
forming himself  at  times  into  a  wolf;  f  also,  an 
exceptionally  large  and  ferocious  wolf. 

a.  c  1000  Laws  Cnut  xxvi.  (Lieberm.)  |^a;t  se  wodfreca 
werewulf  to  swySe  ne  sUte,  ne  to  fela  ne  abite  of  godcundre 
heorde.  ciaia  GtiRVASE  of  Tilbury  Otia  Im^er.  xv.  in 
Leibnitz  Script.  Brunsv.  'T707)  I.  895  Quod  hominum  genus 
gerulfos  GalU  nominant,  Angli  vero  Wereavlf^ic\xx\\.  CX400 
Master  of  Game  (SIS.  Digby  182)  vi,  per  beth  some  [wolves] 
J>at  eten  children  and  men.. And  J>ei  be  cleped  werewolfes, 
for  men  shulde  be  were  of  hem,  or  )>e  inann  see  hem.  1605 
Verstecan  Dec.  Intell.  237  The  werc.wolues  are  certaine 
sorcerers,  who  hauing  annoynted  their  bodyes,  with  an 
oyntment  which  they  make  by  the  instinct  of  the  deuil ; 
and  putting  on  a  certaine  inchanted  girdel,do  not  only  vnto 
the  view  of  others  seemeas  wolues,  but  to  their  own  thinking 
hauc  both  the  shape  and  nature  of  wolues,  so  long  as  they 
weare  the  said  glrdel.  [Hence  in  Blount  (7/^'«(?jfr.  (1656), 
etc.]  1818C'-  /?<r7/.  XIX.  68The  weir-woivcsof  the  wilds  of 
Indiana.  183X  A.  Herbert  in  IVill.^  IVenvolf  {Koxh.)  4  As 
a  punishment  for  his  ferocity  he  [sc  Lycaon]  was  deprived 
by  Jupiter  of  the  human  form,  and  ended  his  days  a  were- 
wolf.    1863  W.  K.  Kelly  Curios,  Iftdo-Europ.  Tradit.  353 


Stories  about  werewolves  are  still  current  in  Germany.  1871 
'XniXi^Prim.  C«//.  I.  iii.  77  The  old  doctrine  of  Werewolves, 
not  yet  extinct  in  Europe.  1891  Farrar  Darkn.  ff  Dawn 
xxvi.  213  Stories  of  magic  and  vampires  and  were-wolves 
told  them  by  travelled  youths. 
Jig.  187a  LoNGF.  Wayside  Inn  11.  Interl.  i.  23  The  brutes 
that  wear  our  form  and  face,  The  were-wolves  of  the  human 
race  ! 

^.  c  i3«jo  Will.  Palemei^  pat  while  was  J?e  werwolf  went 
a-boute  his  praye.  Ibid.  3836,  I  wold  him  hunte  as  hard  as 
euer  hounue  in  erthe  honted  eny  werwolf.  ^  1394  /'.  Pi. 
Crede  459  pel  ben  wilde  wer-wolues,  J^at  wiln  J?e  folk  robben. 
1470-85  Maloky  Arthur  y.\v..  xi.  793  His  wyf. .made  hym 
seuen  yere  a  werwolf.  1508  K:-:nnedie  Flytingw.  Dunbar 
251  Wod  werwolf  \v,r.  werwoif],  worme  and  scorpion  ven- 
nemous.  ?  1605  Drayton  Pcents  Lyr.  <y  Past.,  Man  in 
Moone  G  8  b,  About  the  fields  religiously  they  went,  with 
halowing  charms  the  Werwolf  thence  to  fray.  1816  Scott 
Antiq.  XXV,  AU  the  German  superstitions  of  nixies,  oak- 
kings,  wer- wolves,  hob-goblins.  x868  Lowell  Atnofig  tny 
Bks,  Ser.  1.  (1870)  115  Lycaon,.. after  passing  through  all 
the  stages  I  have  mentioned,  becomes  the  ancestor  of  the 
werwolf.  191a  E.  O'Donnell  Werwolves  xiii.  212  As  in 
France,  the  werwolf,  in  Belgium,  is  not  restricted  to  one  sex. 
fg.  190a  spectator  5  July  17/1  When  from  that  under- 
world.. The  werwolves  of  the  <iarkness  pour  by  night  And 
show.. their  misery  and  their  guilt. 

y.  c  1480  Henrvson  Pari,  Beasts  xiv.  The  warwolf  and 
tlie  pegase  perillous.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  409/1  A  Warwolfe, 
ravus.  «  1533  V>¥-v.v.K\\.B  H uon  clvia.  602  Huon  the  soue- 
rayne  kyng  of  the  fayry . .  wolde  condempne  hym  parpetiially 
to  be  a  warwolfe  in  the  se  [Fr.  luyton  de  ruer].  1576  Tur- 
bkrv,  P''enerie  Ixxv.  206  Some  Wolues.. kill  children  and 
men  sometimes;  and  then  they  neuer  feede  nor  pray  v pen 
any  other  thing  afterwards. ..Such  Wolues  are  called  U  ar. 
wolues,  bicause  a  man  had  neede  to  beware  of  them.  [Cf. 
c  1400  in  a.]  1597  Jas.  VI  Dsemonol.  iii.  i.  61  And  are  not 
war-woolfes  one  sorte  of  these  spirites  also. .?  c  1621  Row- 
lev,  etc.  Birth  of  Merlin  v.  i.  106  Where  no  Night-hag 
shall  walk,  nor  Waie-wolf  tread.  1665  Sir  J.  Lauder  (Foun- 
tainhall)  jml,  (1900)  83  Instead  of  our  red  dracons  and 
giants  tliey  have  lougarous  or  ivarivoophs.  a\Zoo Kenipiou 
xvii.  in  Scott  Minstrelsy  (1B02)  II.  96  O  was  it  warwolf  in 
the  wood. .?  1817  Coleridge  Zopolya  11.  i.  i.  337  Madam, 
ihat  wood  is  haunted  by  the  war-wolves.  1897  Baring- 
Gould  Gitavas  xvi.  They  hold  Loup  [a  lamed  wolf]  to  be 
naught  else  but  a  war-wolf. 

6.  1834  W.  J.  Thoms  Lays  <^  Leg.,  France  57  The  Lay 
of  Bisclavaret;  or,  the  Wehr-wolf.  1855  D.  Costello  in 
Bentley's  Misc.  XXXVIII.  361  Lycantliropy  in  London; 
or  The  Wehr-Wolf  of  Wilton-Crescent.  1&84  J.  Davidson 
Bruce  iv.  iv.  The  wehrwolf,  ravening  in  the  warren,  growls. 
Z913R.  HoDDER  l'a«///r^viii.  43  The  wehrwolf  who  discards 
his  human  form  to  bury  his  fangs  in  the  throats  of  sleeping 
children. 

2.  Sc.  dial.     (See  quot.) 

1808  Jamieson,  War:i'olf..2.  A  puny  child  or  an  ill-growH 
person  of  whatever  age ;  pron.  warwoof,  Ang. 

3.  aUrib.,  as  werewolf  nails,  etc.;  werewolf 
girdle,  the  enchanted  girdle  by  means  of  which 
a   man  could  transform  himself  into  a  wolf. 

15..  Roivlfs  Cursing  102  (Bannatyne  MS.),  Diagoun 
heidis  and  warwolf  nalis.  With  glowrane  evne  as  gUtterand 
glass.  X863  W.  K.  Kelly  Cwr/('j.  Indo-Europ.  Tradit.  255 
In  Germany.. the  skin  of  a  man  that  has  been  hanged 
makes  as  good  a  werewolf  girdle  as  the  skin  of  a  wolf,  1879 
M,  D.  Cotiyj At  Demonoi.  1. 158  The  Were-wolf  superstition, 
which  exists  still  in  Russia.  1883  Stallvbrass  Grimm's 
Teut.  Mythol.  III.  1096  Bodin's  Daemonomanie . . has  several 
werewolf  stories. 

Hence  Werewolfery,  =  Lycanthropy  2  ; 
WeTewolfiBh  a, ;  "We-rewolfism,  =  Lycan- 

THROPY  2. 

1831  A.  Herbert  in  Will.  <^  Wenvolf  {^otCa^  3  It  is  ob- 
vious to  suspect  that  the  most  ancient  Lycians  were  profi- 
cients in  *werewoIfery.  291a  E.  O'Donnell  Werwolves 
i.  3  Persons  accused  of  werwolfery,  1891  Century  Diet., 
*Werewolfish.  .1865  Baring-Gould  Werezuolves  viii.  100 
The  traditional  belief  in  *were-wolfism  must,  however,  have 
remained  long  in  the  popular  mind.  1901  Edin,  Rev.  July 
198  In  fact '  were-womsm  '  is  now  known  to  have  made  the 
round  of  the  globe. 

llWerf (werf).  S.African,  Alsowerft.  [Older 
and  dial.  Du.  werf{werfC)  «  NKris.  werw,  werrew, 
LG.  warf  in  the  sain.e  sense  ;  orig.,  a  raised  plot 
on  which  a  house  is  built,  and  identical  with  the 
same  forms  in  the  sense  of  *  wharf  :  see  Wharf 
sby\  The  Cape- Dutch  name  for  a  homestead  or 
the  space  surrounding  a  S.  African  farm. 

1818  Latrobe  Jml,  S,  Afr.  191  We  therefore  took  leave, 
pitched  the  tent  on  the  werft,  and  kindled  a  fire.  1861 
Andersson  Okaveuigo  River  x\\.  179  Five  minutes' further 
walk  brought  us  to  a  werft  consisting  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  huts,  1888  A.  Bricg  Sunny  Fountains  231  A  Dutch- 
man calls  his  homestead  his  iverf,  1895  'limes  19  Jan.  5/3 
They  arrived  at  the  deceased's  werf  on  November  7,  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  guns  and  arms  on  the  werf.. and 
then  shot  Mr.  Christie. 

"Werfore,  obs.  form  of  Wherefore. 

t  Werg.    dial.  Obs,     (See  quot.) 

J707  E.  Lhuvd  Archxol,  Brit.  1. 14/3  A  Willow-Tree  was 
Anciently  call'd  WilUg;  whence  the  Modern  Werg  [a 
Willow]  us'd  in  Berkshire  and  some  other  Counireys,  seems 
corrupted. 

Wergeld  (w5*jgeld),  -g^d.  Hist.  Forms  :  a, 
3  ^V.  weregeheld,  5  weregylt,  7-9  weregild, 
9 -geld-  /3.  5  ^5"^,  wargeld(7  vergelt),  7,  9  wer- 
geld ;  9  wehrgeld.  7.  8-9  wergild,  [ad.  OE. 
(Anglian  and  Kentish)  wergeld,  (WSaxon)  wer- 
gield,  -gild,  -lyld,  late  wereiiid  (f.  wer  man  Wbrk 
sb>  -Vield,  gicld  Yield  sb,')  =  OKris.  wergeld,  -ieldy 
OHG.  wer-,  werigeit  (MHG.  wergell,  G.  wer-, 
wehrgeld,  Du.  weergeld) ;  the  equivalent  ON.  term 
is  manngjgld. 


WERGELDTHIEP. 

The  three  OE.  types  -MrieU,  u'trgi^J,  and  mtririU  m 
represented  in  the  luodern  forms  ;  tue  spelling  ■wtkrs'ld  is 
due  to  the  incorrect  Gernun  form.J 

In  ancient  Teutonic  and  Old  English  law,  the 
prioe  set  upon  a  man  according  to  his  rank,  paid 
byway  of  compensation  or  fine  in  cases  of  homicide 
and  certain  other  crimes  to  free  the  offender  from 
further  obligation  or  punishment. 

c  aux^  Assist  ;K;V/.  c.  14  in  Acts  Par!.  Scot.  (1844)  I. 
375  De  weregehelde  furis.  De  unoquoque  fure  per  tolam 
Scociam  est  weregehelde  xxxiiij  race  et  dimid.  14. .  liiii., 
( )f  be  law  W  is callyl  «-eregylt.  1S14 Seldes  fuhs  Honor 
x^Wtrt  is  before  deliuerd  in  Wcrtgild,  and  is  calld  pre- 
tium  Rtdcmptionis  in  the  laws  of  the  Confessor.  1714 
I.  Foetsscve-Aland  Prtf.  Forttscues  Abs.  tr  Liiii.  Mon. 
■a  A  Payment  in  Money  called  the  VeragcU ;  froai  which  no 
Body  can  doubt,  but  our  Saxon  Ancestors  had  their  "^"■<- 
rilJ.  i7«i  Hume  //«.'.  Eng-.  (1762)  1.  App.  .1.  156  The 
price  of  the  king's  head,  or  his  weregild,  as  it  was  then 
called,  was  by  law  30,000  thrims.TS.  1760  Elackstone 
Comin.  IV.  xxiii.  308  In  those  times,  wlien  a  nnvale 
pecuniary  transaction,  called  a  ivcrcgiU,  was  constantly  paid 
to  the  party  injured,  or  his  relations.  1818  Hallam  Mid. 
Ages  iL  tu  (1819)  I.  ajo  Such  were  the  weregilds  of  the 
barbaric  codes.  1848  Litton  Harold  v.  vi.  There  is  no 
weregeld  for  mun&laying  on  the  head  of  him  who  smiles  so 
in  death  on  his  old  comrades  in  life  !  1863  H.  Cox  Inst.  11. 
X.  535  The  Weregiid,  or  compensation  for  murder  was  ^regu- 
lated according  to  the  rank  of  the  person  slain.  1864K1NGS- 
I.EY  Rom.  i  Teiit.  vii.  193  He.  .died,  like  Samson,  siys  old  . 
Paul,  having  got  good  weregeld  for  the  loss  of  his  eyes.  j 

fi.  a  lajo  Rtg.  MaJ.  iv.  xii.  in  Acts  Purl.  Scot.  (1844)  I. 
634  De  unoquoque  fure..  est  wargeld  tri^inta  vacce  et  vna 
iuuenca.  1609  Skene  tr.  Reg.  Maj.  iv.  xix.  70  b,  The  Ver. 
gelt,  or  Ranson  of  ane  theif,  throw  all  Scotland  is  threltie 
kye:  and  ane  zoung  kow.  1614  Selden  Titles  Honor ^o^ 
This  wergeld  or  werigeld  is  often  met  with  in  the  Salique 
laws,  i^  Mrs.  Horhocks  tr.  Menztrs  Hist.  Cer.  I.  33  T  he 
Wergeld  or  fine  seems  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  later 
period.  i8s4  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  in.  v.  I.  395  In  the  Bur- 
gundian  law ..  the  life  of  every  man . .  is  assessed . .  at  a  certain 
value,  and  the  wehrgeld  may  be  received  in  atonement  for 
his  blood.  1901  F.  Seebohm  Tribal  Custom  Ags.  Law  i.  I 
The  Anglo-Saxon  wergelds  were  stated,  with  perhaps  one 
exception,  in  silver  scillings. 

y.  1761  M.  Foster  Rep.  Proc.  Surry  etc.  287  The  Anglo- 
Saxons,  .in  Case  of  Homicide  contented  themselves  with  a 
pecuniary  Compensation,  which  they  called  the  iVcrgild, 
the  Price  of  Blood.  l8oa  A.  Ranken  Hist.  Pr.  II.  249  Culp- 
able homicide  was  punished  with  banishment,  besides  the 
wargild  [j/c],  or  fine,  paid  to  the  nearest  kin  of  the  deceased. 
iSao  Hook  Lives  Archhfs.  I.  v.  243  His  position  in  society 
was,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  marked  by  the 
amount  of  his  wer-gild.  1870  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  _(ed.  2) 
I.  App.  629  Hy  this  treaty  provision  is  made  for  wergilds. 

fV^ergeldthief.  OldEng.  Law.  Obs.  Forms: 
I  werseldtheof  (-sild-),  3  weregelt  thef ;  3-5 
wer(e)geUhef  (4wergiUif,  5  werkelthafj.  [OE., 
f  prec+/<'^  Thief.]  A  thief  or  other  criminal 
whose  '  wergeld '  was  paid  as  a  satisfaction  for  his 
crime ;  also  ellipt.  jurisdiction  over  a  thief  of  this 
description. 

cSgo  Laws /ne  ij2  Jif  mon  wersiId5eof  RefehS.  781  in 
Birch  Cartul. Sax.  I.  334  Nee  etiam  fures  illos  quos  Saxonice 
dicimus  uuer3sldtheouas  alicui  foras  reddant.  1235  in  Ca!. 
Charier RollsU<)^3)  1. 2o3(With]  soc  and  sac, .  .infangenthef, 
utfangenthef,  wergeldthef,  hamsocn  [etcl.  ciago  Fleta 
I.  xlvii.  (1647)  62  Weregelt  thef,  latronem  qui  redimi  potest. 
ij..  HioDEN  Potychron.  (Rolls)  II.  94  De  quibus  [legibus] 
nonnulla  vocabulaadhuc  frequenuta.  hie  inserere  dignum 
duxi  :..Wergelthef,  id  est,  soke  de  laroun  eschape.  c  1437 
JoHS  BROMrroN  in  Twysden  Hist.  AngL  Script.  (1652)  957 
iVeregelthef  est  solutio  latronis  evasi,  i.  soute  de  latrone 
eschape. 

"Weri,  var.  Wart  sb.  Obs.,  obs.  f.  We.vrt  a. 
Werid,  var.  Wakied///.  a.  Obs.;  obs.  pa.  i^ple. 
of  Weak  v.  "Worie,  obs.  f.  or  var.  Veby,  Wabt 
V.  Obs.,  Weart  a.  'WerieUe,  Werietie,  obs. 
Sc.  fT.  Vebilt  adv.,  Vebitv.  Werihede  Obs. : 
see  after  Weary  a.  Wering,  obs.  var.  Warring 
vbl.sb.  ■Weri8»he,  obs.  ff.  We.veish.  Werlus, 
obs.  £  Verjuice  sb.       t 

■Werk(e,  obs.  ff.  Wabk  sb.^  and  v..  Work. 

tWerke.   Obs.  rare.     [a.   MLG.    werk  (LG. 
wark):  see  Work  fi.]     Honey-comb. 
The  quots.  refer  to  Hanseatic  traders  of  1395-8. 
1598   Hakluvt  Voy.   I.  167  Fine  pieces  of  waxe,  foure 
hundred  of  werke,  and  halfe  a  last  of  osmundes.    [bid., 

Diuers  goods  and  marchandizes,  namely  oyle,  waxe,  and 
werke,  to  the  value  of  300.  pounds. 
tWerkhop.    Obs.      [Of  obscure   origin.]     A 

measure  containing  two  bushels  and  a  half. 
c  1300  Battle  Abbey  Custumals   (Camden)  55  Cottarii 

maiores.  .debsnt  triturare..unum  werkhop,  quod  continet 

.ij.  bussellos  et  dimidium,  scilicet  de  frumento..De  ordeo 

vcro,  ij.  werkhops  ejusdem  mensura:. 

Werkyn,  werkyng,  obs.  ff.  Work,  Working. 

"Werlaugh>,werlaw(e,  etc. :  see  Wablock  '. 

■Werld(e.  obs.  forms  of  World. 

tWerle.  Obs.-^  [?t  were  Weab  z-.-f-LE.] 
?  Covering,  attire. 

13 . .  E.  E.  Aim.  P.  A.  209  A  py^t  coroune  5et  wer  t»at 
gyrlc,. .  Hije  pynakled  of  cler  quyt  perle,.  .To  bed  hade  ho 
n  in  oJ>cr  wcrle. 

"WerUk,  Werlot,  obs.  Sc.  ft  Warlike,  Vab- 
LET.  "WerWe,  obs.  f.  World.  Werlyng,  var. 
Warling  Obs.    Werm,  obs.  f.  Worm. 

tWermod.  Obs.  Forms:  i,  3-5  wermod  (i 
w»r-,  wyr-,  4  wr-),  2  wermot ;  1,  ,S  weremod  ; 
4-5  wermode,  wormod(e,    [OE.  wermod  =  OS. 
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wer{i)mSda,  wermSde  (MLG.  wermede),  OHG. 
j  wer{i)tnuota,  wer-,  wormSla,  etc.  (.MHG.  wer- 
j  muote,  -muot, Q.wermut, -mtith, whence  F. vermout 
I   Vebmol'th),  of  obscure  origin.]  =  Wormwood. 

I       c^*S  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  A  9  Absinthium,  wermod. 

a  1000  Riddles  xli.  60  Swylce  ic  eom  wrajjre  Jjonne  wermod 

■    sy.  f  looo  5a.r.  Z-tfcc/r<?.  I.  2i6Deos  wyrt  i;emanabs[nthium 

I    &  o)>rum  naman  wermod  nemneS.    axioo   I'oc.  in  Wr.- 

'    Wulckcr  296/24  Weremod.     a  1200  Ibid.  544/35   Wermot. 

138*  WvcLlF  Pr<w.  V.  4  Hitter  as  woruiod.     — Lain.  iii.  19 

Kecorde. . of wnnod  I1388  wermod]  and  of  galle,    no^Priar 

Daw  in  Pol.  Toems  (Rolls)  II.  52  Wermode,  Jak,  moost 

verreli  was  Wiclif,  5our  maister.    c  1440  Pallad.  on  Ilusb. 

XI.  344  T'he  soure  almaund  &  wermode  &  feyn  greek,    c  1450 

.,4//^/Vrt(Anecd.  Oxon.)  i  Absinthium.  .galticealoine,anglice 

wermode. 

■Wern(e,  obs.  ff.  Warn  »-1  ;  var.ff.WARNz>.2  Obs. 

Wernage,  Sc.  var.  Vebnagb,  Wabnage. 

tWcTnard.  Obs.  [a.  AF.  *wernard=OY. 
guernart '  trompeur'(Godefroy).]  A  deceiver,  liar. 

1363  Langl.  p.  pi.  a.  ii.  q8  For  wel  ge  witen,  wernardes, 
but  5if  or  wit  fayle,  pat  fals  is  a  faytur.  Ibid.  B.  in.  179  Wel 
^>ow  wost,  wernard,  but  gif  i^ow  wolt  gabbe,  [>ow  hast  hanged 
on  myne  half  elleuene  tymes.  C1386  Chaucer  Wife'sProl. 
26o((Jorpus)  pus  saistow,  wernard,  god  3iue  J?e  meschaunce. 

Werneriau  (wajnisTiaa),  a,  and  sb.  [See  -IAN.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  relating  to  A.  G.  Werner  (1750- 
181 7),  a  Germ.tn  mineralogist  and  geologist,  who 

;    advocated  the  theory  of  the  aqueous  origin  of  rocks; 

'    favouring  Werner's  views ;  agreeing  with  Werner's 
system  or  tlieory. 

1811  Edin.  Rev.  XIX.  223  We  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  the  Wernerian  geology  is  faulty.  184a  Sedgwick  in 
Hudson's  Guide  Lakes  (1843)  226  The  Wernerian  hypothesis 
has  now  passed  away.  1859  }■  Hamilton  Mem.  J.  Wilson 
i.  12  The  discussion.. between  Wernerian  and  Huttonian 
theorists. 

B.  sb.  A  supporter  of  Werner's  theory  ;  a  Nep- 
tunian. 

1815  W.  PhillipsO////.  Min.  S,  Geol.  183  These  two  parties 
are  termed  volcanists  and  neptunists ;  or  more  familiarly  by 
geologists,  Huttonians  and  Wernerians.  18^  Scbope  Ceol. 
Extinct  Volcanos  Central  France  Pref.  p.  vi.  The  error  of 
the  Wernerians  in  undervaluing,  .the  influence  of  volcanic 
forces.  X890  Nature  3  July  218/1  The  Wernerians  were 
retreating  before  the  Huttonians. 

Hence  Werne'riauism,  the  Wernerian  or  Nep- 
tunian theory  or  system. 

189a  Athensewn  6  Aug.  181/3  Ignoring  the  inriportance  of 
volcanic  action  as  a  geological  agent,  Wernerianism  .saw  eyep 
in  such  lava-like  rocks  as  basalt  nothing  more  than  precipi- 
1    tales  from  aqueous  solutions. 

Werneiite  (wa-m-^rait).  Alin.  [Named  in 
honour  of  A.  G.  Werner  the  German  mineralogist : 
see  -ITE.]  Silicate  of  aluminium  and  calcium,  the 
most  important  member  of  the  scapolite  group. 

i8n  PiNKERTON  Pctral.  I.  205  Wernerite  is  generally 
reddish.  1823  H.  J.  Brooke  Crystallogr.  489  Scapolite . . 
Wernerite.  1851  Mantell  Petrifactions  iv.  §  1.  364  Fels- 
pathic  substances.     Triphane;.. Wernerite. 

Werrnie,  var.  Warn  v."^  Obs. 

Wernysh-,  obs.  form  of  Varnish  v. 

Werowance  (we  •riJwans).  Forms  :  6-7  wer-, 
wiroance,  wiroans,  7  wyroaunoe,  -ance,  wyr- 
oun(n)ce,  7-9  werowance.  [Amer.-Indian.] 
A  chief  of  the  Indians  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
in  old  colonial  days. 

1588  Harriot  Brie/ Rep.  Virginia  E  2,  One  onely  towne 
belongeth  to  the  gouernment  of  a  Wiroans  or  chiefe  Lorde. 
Ibid.  E  3  b.  What  subtilty  soeuer  be  in  the  Wiroances  and 
Priestes,  this  opinion  worketh  so  much  [etc.].  <zxs89 
R.  Lane  in  Hakluyt's  Voy.  738  There  be  sundry  Kings, 
whom  they  call  Weroances.  c  1608  E.  M.  Wisgfield  Dis- 
course Virginia  in  Capt.  J.  Smith's  IVks.  (.\rb.)  I.  p.  Ixxvi, 
Both  these  wyroaunces  haue  euer  since  reniayned  in  peace 
and  trade  with  vs.  1612  Capt.  J.  Smith  Map  Virginia 
Wks.  (.■\rb.)  I.  81  This  word  Werowance  which  we  call 
and  conster  for  a  king,  is  a  common  worde  whereby  they 
call  all  commanders.  1635  Relat.  Mar^dand  26  _  Their 
Government  is  Monarchicall,  he  that  governes  in  chiefe,  is 
called  the  Werowance.  J705  Beverley  Hist.  Virginia  ill. 
xi.  (1722)  194  A  Werowance  is  a  Military  Officer,  who  of 
Course  takes  upon  him  the  Command  of  all  l*arties. 

1893  M.  A.  Owen  Old  Rabbit  i.  3  She  was  accepted  as  a 
child  of  the  Werowances.  X899  Atlantic  Monthly  June 
T2^l2  The  canoe  of  the  Nansemond  werowance. 

Werp(e,  obs.  forms  of  Warp  sb.  and  v. 

"Werr,  obs.  f  War,  waub  a..  Wear  &.2  Werra, 
-ly,  -ment,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Very,  Vbuily,  Veeament. 
Werrand :  see  Wabeant. 

f  'W'errar,  a.  Obs.  rare.    [f.  werr  War,  waub  a. 

-)--EB.]     =  WORSER  a. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  49  pey  semen  werrar  J>an  )>e  fend,  J>at 

asked  stonis  to  be  tumid  in  to  bred.  

"Werrate,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Verity.  Werray :  see 
VEEYa.,WARRATZ'.  "WoiTayour  :  see  Warrior. 

■Werre,  variant  of  Vere  Obs.  spring-time. 

X436  Libel Eng.  Policy  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  1^4  In 
lyme  of  wynter  and  of  werre  \.v.r.  veer]  Whan  boistous 
wyndes  put  see-men  into  ferre. 

"Werre,  obs.  f.  Very,  War,  Ware  a..  Worry  v. 
"Werrel,  var.  Werray  v.  Obs.  Werreles,  obs.  f. 
Wabless  a. 

tWerrell.  Oi.r.    (See«a-/iw<//Si!Arf.  23  d.) 

1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Card.  Cyrus  iii.  53  The  handsome 
RHombusses  of  the  Sea-poult  or  Werrell,  on  either  side  the 
Spine.  

Werrest,  obs.  f.  Worst.     'WerTey,  obs.  f. 
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Very.  ■Werrey(e,  var.  ff.  Wabbay  v.  Obs., 
WoBBY  V.  Werreyoure,  -iour,  obs.  ff.WABRioR. 
Weri'ie,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Very. 

Werrit  (we-rit),  v.  dial.  [Local  variant  of 
Whebbit  or  WoBRlT.]     trans.  To  tease,  annoy. 

x8aS  Brockett  N.  C.  Words,  s.v.,  He  would  request  not 
to  be  loerritedso  much  about  it.  x8a8  Carr  Craven  Gloss. 
1865  W.  S.  Banks  Wake/ield  Words  80  Werritin,  weary- 
ing :  fretful  and  tiresome.  '  What  a  werritin  barn  thah  are  1 ' 

w  errse,  Werrsenn,  obs.  ff.  Worse,  Worsen  v. 
Werry,  var.  Veeby  a.  Obs. 

HS6  IJi.  St.  ABans,  Coat-arm.  bvb,  The  threde  [coat- 
armour]  is  called  werry,  whan  the  felde  is  made  like  gobo- 
lettys  of  dyuerse  colowris, 

Werry,  obs.  or  dial.  f.  Veby  ;  var.  Wahray  v. 
Obs.,  Wary  v.  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  Worry  v.  Werry- 
o(u)r,  obs.  f.  Warrior. 

"Wers(e,  obs.  ff.  Verse,  Worse.  Wersell, 
obs.  f.  Wrestle.    Werset,  obs.  f.  Verset. 

■Wersh.  (wa.ij;  Sc  werj,  w^rj,  warj),  a.  Sc.  and 
north  dial.  Forms:  5  warsch(e,  6  wairsche, 
7-9  warsh,  9  wairsh,  wrearsh,  whersh,  8- 
wersh.  [Prob.  a  contracted  form  of  Wearish. 
Cf.  Wersued  a.] 

1.  a.  Of  persons :  Sickly  or  feeble  in  appearance. 
Also  Comb,  wersh-like,  -looking. 

CZ480  Henryson  Orpheus  .5-  Eur.  233  Lene  and  dedelike, 
pitouse  and  pale  of  hewe,  Rycht  warsch  \v.r.  uarsche]  and 
wan,  &  walowit  as  a  wede.  1842  Carlvle  in  Froude  Mem. 
(1884)  I.  244  A  harmless,  intelligent  enough,  rather  iversh- 
looking  man.  1871  W.  Alexander  Johnny  Gibh  xli.  289, 
I  thocht  she  was  luiUin'  warsh-like. 

b.  Physically  weak  or  sickly  ;  squeamish. 

X755  R.  Forbes  Ajax  etc.  Jrnl.  to  Portsmouth  29  It  was 
enough  to  gi'  a  warsh-stamack'd  body  a  .scunner.  X87J 
Mrs.Lvnn  Linton  Joshua  Davidson  vi.  119  We  were  getting 
whersh  and  weak  for  want  of  food. 

2.  Destitute  of  savour;  insipid,  tasteless,  or  sickly- 
flavoured  ;  unsalted.  =  Weabish  a.  i.     K\%ofig. 

fiS'  *599  RoLLOCK  Serm.  Epist.  Paul  viii.  Wks.  1849  I. 
398  He  cillis  it  not  simplie  and  bairlie  with  ane  wairsche 
word,  the  gospell...bot  he  callis  it  the  licht  of  the  gospell. 
x6i8  W.  Barclay  Well  at  King-home  A  vij;  So  ceasing  to 
prosecute  this  warsh  matter  of  water,  I  will  never  cease 
to  continue  Vour  I-  most  humble  and  obedient  seruitour. 
1633  W.  Struther  True  Happiness  48  This  was  Balaams 
warsh  wishing,  his  desires  were  so  weak,  that  they  pearced 
not  his  heart,  how  could  they  pearce  the  heaven?  i7ao 
Ramsay  Wealth  133  And  Helicon's  wersh  well  thou  ca's 
divine.  x82o  Blackw.  Mag.  VIII.  80  As  articles,  they  were 
not  so  musty  as  those  of  the  old  Scots  Magazine,  .nor  so 
wersh.  1884  Swinburne  in  igth  Cent.  Oct.  556  Charles 
Reade's  Dominican  is  worth  a  dozen  such  '  wersh  *,  ineffec- 
tual, invertebrate  studies. 

/;■/.  X823  J.  Wilson  Marg.  Lyndesay  xxix,  Water's  unco 
wersh,anddoes  naslokenweel.  iZ^i  Blackw.  Mag.  XXX.  11. 
345/2  Sage-stuffing  and  apple-sauce— without  which  indeed 
your  goose  is  wersh.  iZs^SaER^RGold-FinderAustraliazti 
It  is  my  opinion,  this  mutton's  unco  wersh,  Watty.  Ha'e  ye 
ony  saut  't  x86i  E.  B.  Ramsay  Rcmin.  Ser.  11.  61  It'sa'  vera 
true,  but  a  kiss  and  a  tinniefu'  o'  cauld  water  maks  a  gey 
wersh  breakfast.  1921  Glasgow  Herald  2  May  8  To  be  sure, 
unfermented  wine  is  wersh  stuff. 

3.   Of  weather  or  wind  :  Unrefreshing ;  raw. 

1830  Galt  Lawrie  T.  vil.  vi.  The  breeze,  as  it  comes  from 
the  surrounding  lofty  woods,  is  wersh.  1894  Crockett 
Raiders  xl.  336  'J he  yellow  mist.. had  a  wersh  (raw)  un- 
kindly  feel  about  it. 

t  Wershed,  a.  Obs.-^     [Cf  prcc]     Tasteless. 

1398TREV1SA  Earth.  DeP.R.  xvi.  xcv.  (Tollemache  MS.) 
With  oute  salte  ny5e  all  mete  is  werschid  ti535  werishe] 
and  unsauery  [insipidus  et  insalsus], 

We-rably,  adv.  Sc.  [f.  Weesh  a.]  Insipidly; 
without  animation  or  cordiality. 

1633  W.  Struther  True  Happiness  loi  The  Scribes  spake 
warshly,  as  men  doing  some  other  businesse;  or  as  Boyes 
in  the  Schoole,  rehearsing  other  mens  inventions.  x67fi 
Row  Suppl.  Blair's  A  utobiog.  xi.  (184S)  364  The  Moderator 
thanked  him  as  slenderly  and  wershlie  as  before. 

■WersiklU,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Versiclk. 

Wersil.'werssle,  obs.  ff.  Warsle. 

Wersslete,  error  for  Bbbcelet  (9^j.,  hunting  dog. 

c  1433  Wvntoun  Cron.  VI.  1610  note. 

Werst,  obs.  2  sing.  pa.  ind.  and  subj.  of  Be  v. 

■Werst,  obs.  f.  First,  W'oest.  "Werst  (e,  obs. 
ff.  Vebst.    "Werstil,  -tie,  obs.  ff.  ^VARSLE. 

"Wert,  2  sing.  pa.  ind.  and  subj.  of  Be  v. 

■Wert(e,  obs.  ff.  Wart,  Wort.  'Werteous, 
obs.  f.  Virtuous.  Werterean,  -ian,  -ism  :  see 
Wertiiebian,  -ism.    'Werte'w,  obs.  f.  Virtue. 

"Werth(e  :  see  Worth  sb.,  a.,  v. 

Wertherian  (vajtiaTian),o.  Also "Werterian, 
-ean.  [f.  G.  Werther,  the  hero  of  G  oethe's  romance 
'Die  Leiden  des  jungen  Werther '  (1774)  + -ian.] 
Morbidly  sentimental. 

x83x  Carlvle  Sartor  Res.  II.  v.  Their  mad  Petrarchan  and 
Werterean  ware.  1850  Eraser's  Mag.  Sept.  249  Some  who 
are  accustomed  to  consider  that  poem  {Locksley  IlaH\  as 
Werterian  and  unhealthy.  X850  Thackeray  Pendennis  xli. 
The  Byronic  despair,  the  Wertherian  despondency.  1857 
'I'rollope  Barch.  T.  xxxiv.  An  ancient  love.lorn  swain . . 
full  of  imaginary  sorrows  and  Wertherian  grief 

Wertberisia  (vs'jtsriz'm).  Also  'Werterisin. 
[f.  as  prec    +  -ism.]     Morbid  sentimentality. 

1831  Carlvle  Charact.  Ess.  1872  IV.  26  Wcrterism, 
Byronism,  even  Brummelism,  each  has  its  day.  X856  Mrs. 
Browning  Aur.  Leigh  in.  471  My  German  stopped  At 
germane  Wertherbm.    1873  Hahertom  ItitcU.  Life  x.  ii.  345 
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Goethe,  .cured  himself  very  soon,  and  the  author  of  Werther' 
bad  no  indulgence  for  VVertherism.  

Wertow,  wertu,  obs.  ff.  Virtue.  WertualCl, 
■Wertuo(u)S8e,  obs.  ff.  Virtual,  Virtuous. 

WeTUirn.  [var.  of  wartem,  dial.  f.  Quartern 
ji.2  3  c  (quot.  1883).]  A  particular  weight  of 
wool  (see  qnots.). 

1853  Ibbbrson  IVoi'llen  Mnniif.  Guide  13  Threads  of 
slubhing,  varying  from  4  to  i2  skeins  per  werturn.  Ibid.  89, 
1,530  yards  are  a  st.indard  skein.  Six  pounds,  or  1,536 
drams,  are  a  standard  werturn. 

■Wertu(u")8,  wertuwlsse,  wertuz,  obs.  ff. 
Virtuous.  "Wertwale,  var.  Wartwale.  Werty, 
obs.  f.  Worthy. 

fWerve.  Obs.  [OE.  toeorf  {lose)  a.  beast  of 
burden.]     A  '  beast '  for  riding  on. 

CI  175  Lamb.  Horn.  79  [He]  bond  his wunden & brohte him 
huppen  his  werue.  Ibid.  85  Uppen  his  werue,  |>et  is  unorne 
mare.     [=  Lk.  x.  34  injutiit-ntum  sunm.\ 

"Wervel,  variant  of  Varvel. 

1780  Edmondson  Her.  11.  Gloss. 

Wery, obs.  f. Very;  var.WARYi'.;  obs.f.WEARY, 
Worry  v.    Weryauns,  obs.  f.  Variance. 

tWeryer.  Obs.  rare-^.  [f.  ME.  werien  Were 
».]     A  defender,  guardian. 

c  1*50  Gen.  Sf  Ex.  926  After  3is  spac  god  to  abram :  '  Sin 
ber?  and  tin  wer^er  [OE.  u*er^end\  \.. protector\  ic  ham. 

Weryfy,  Weryly,  obs.  ff.  Verify  v.,  Verily. 
Weryouns,  obs.  f.  Variance.  Weryson,  var. 
Warison  Obs.    Weryte,  obs.  So.  f.  Verity. 

Was,  obs.  f.  was,  pa.  t.  of  Bez/.  Wesage,  obs. 
Sc.  f.  Visage.  We8aad(e,  -a(u)nt,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 
Weasand.    Wesar,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Visor. 

"Wesoh,  obs.  f.  Wash.  "We80hael(le,  -ail, 
-ale,  -all,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Vesseu  "Wesshoraft,  obs. 
f.  Witchcraft.  Wesche,  obs.  f.  Wash,  Wish, 
Wesohel,  -ele,  -ell,  etc.,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Vessel. 

We8e,  obs.  pres.  imper.  of  Be  v.  ;  obs.  f.  VizY  v. 

We'se  =  we  shall :  see  Shall  v.  A.  5. 

t  Wesel.     Obs.    rare.     (Meaning  obscure.) 

c  1420  Liber  Cocoriim  5a  For  wesels.  Fyrst  grynde  porke, 
tCEiiper  in  fere  With  egges  [etc.]. 

Wesel(e,  obs.  ff.  Weasel.  Weaell,  obs.  f. 
Weasel;  var.  Weezlk  Obs.  "Weaer,  rare  obs. 
Sc.  f.  Wizard. 

We8h,  dial.  f.  Wash  sb.  and  v. 

We-ship.  nonce-wd.  [f.  WE/rw«.  (ab) +-SHtp 
(3  b).]  His  we-ship.  a  mock  title  applied  to  a 
virriter  who  has  used  the  impersonal  '  we  '. 

1673  Marvki.l  Rehearsed  Trttnsfi.  II.  105  Tis  most  gra- 
ciously done  that  his  We-ship  will  allow  them  it 

Wesil,  obs.  f.  Weasel.  Wesill,  obs.  f.  Weasel; 
var.  WEEZtE  Obs.  "Weslng,  rare  obs.  f.  Weasand. 
■We8lt,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Visit  v.  Wesle,  obs.  f. 
Weasel. 

Wesleyan  (we-slian,  we-zlian,  wezlran),  a.  and 
sb.  Also  8  Weslean,  "Wesleian.  [f.  the  name 
of  John  Wesley,  1703-1791,  originator  of  Method- 
ism +  -AN.  The  accepted  pronunciation  among 
Methodists  is  (we-slian).] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Wesley  or  his  teach- 
ing ;  belonging  to  the  Wesleyans  as  a  religious 
organization. 

1771  J.  W.  Fletcher  Checks  to  Antituim.  Wks.  1795  II. 
277  Upon  the  scheme  of  what  you  call  the  *  Weslean  ortho- 
doxy', Christ  is  really  the  Saviour  of  all  men.  1791  Hamp- 
SON  Mem,  Wesley  III.  77  A  circumstance,  in  the  Wcsleian 
oeconomy,  as  remarkable  as  any,  is  the  admission  of  lay. 
preachers.  1843  Thackeray  Irish  Sk.-bk.  viii,  A  trim 
Wesleyan  chapel,  without  any  broken  windows.  1872 
March.  Duffesin  Canad,  yml.  (1801)  39  D.  and  I  drove  to 
see  a  fine  Wesleyan  church.  1878  N.  A  mer.  Rev.  CXXVI  I. 
56  A  Wesleyan  meeting. 

b.  Wesleyan  Methodist,  a  member  of  the  society 
of  Methodists  as  constituted  by  John  Wesley ; 
also  attrib.  passing  into  adj.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  as  an  organization. 
Wesleyan  Methodism,  the  religious  principles,  prac- 
tice, and  organization  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

1706  Morse  Amer.  Univ.  Geog.  I.  280  In  1788,  the  number 
of  Wesleian  Methodists  in  the  United  States,  stood  thus. 
X839  Penny  Cycl.  XV.  142  '2  Since  his  decease,  the  preva- 
lence of  Wesleyan  Methodism  in  North  .\merica  has  been 
very  great.  Ibid.,  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  church  in  Upper 
Canada,  1^ [see  Methodist 4  a].  idS^  Eficyci.  Brit.XVl. 
186/1  Herein  was  the  actual  and  vital  beginning  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  Society,  that  is,  of  Wesleyan  Methodism. 

B.  sb.  A  follower  of  John  Wesley ;  a  member 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society,  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist. 

1791  Gerttt.  Meig.  LXI.  I.  20/1  The  Wesleyans  found  fault 
with  the  curate  for  the  topics  of  his  discourses.  i8u  in 
Flor.  M.  Hawtrey  fla-wtrey  Fiifitily{igai)  II.  25  That  John 
should  leave  the  Westlians  [sic]  puzzles  me.  1877  F.  G. 
Lee  Gloss.  Liiitrg.  Terms,  Wesleyan,  a  person  who  belongs 
to  the  sect  of  .\rminian  Methodists  founded  by  John  Wesley. 

WesleyanisiU  (we-s1ianiz'm).  ■  Also  8  Wes- 
leianism.  [f.  Wesleyan  -h  -ism.]  The  system  of 
Arminian  theology  introduced  and  taught  by  John 
Wesley  ;  the  doctrines  and  church  polity  of  the 
Wesleyans ;  Wesleyan  Methodism. 

'774  /•  Fletcher  Hist.  Ess.  Wks.  1795  IV.  20  They  have 
departed  from  what  we  call  Christianity,  and  what  you  are 
V<JL.  X. 
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at  full  liberty  to  call  Wesleianism.    2843  Pusey  Present    \ 
Crisis  163  Wesleyanism  then  was  said  to  be  '  degenerating    \ 
into  a  developed  heresy,'  in  that  it  substitutes  for  the  Catholic    : 
teaching,  a  doctrine  of  justification,  for  which  there  is  'no 
warrant  in  the  Word  of  God  '.     x86i  R.  S.  Hawker  in  Liff 
(1905)  345  No  sooner  did  he  find  that  Wesleyans  formed  the 

majority  of Parish,  than  he  began  to  preach  and  to  talk 

Wesleyanism.    1904  Q.  Rev.  July  243  Wesleyanism  was 
traditional  in  the  family. 

We'sleyanized,  pa.pple.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -izb  4- 
-ED.]     Affected  by  Wesleyanism, 

1849  Keble  in  J.  T,  Coleridge  Mem,  xv,  (1869)  353  [Isle 
of  Man]  The  clergy  a  nice  set,  but  rather  Webleyanized. 
1:1905  J.  Hunter  in  L.  S.  Hunter  Li/e  (1921)  220  The  Eng- 
lish Congregational  Union.  Its  churches  and  ministry,  .are 
getting  to  be  religiously  more  and  more  '  Wesleyanised  '. 

Wesleyism  (we*sli|iz'm).  ra^e.  =  Wesleyan- 
ism. 

1847  H.  Miller  T^irsi  /m/r.  Eng^.  xx.  394  Wesleyism  also 
flourishes.  X904  Dai/y  Chrcn.  22  Apr.  3/3  Wesleyism  and 
Quakerism., had  no  hold  on  him. 

Wesleyite.  nonce-wd.  —  Wesleyan  sd. 

1807  J.  Bali.  Traz'.Scof.  II.  594  Among  the  Wesleyites, 
and  some  other  denominations  of  Dissenters. 

Weslyng,  var.  Wisseling  Obs,  Sc, 

"Wosp,  obs.  form  of  Wisp. 

Wess,  obs.  f.  Wash  v,  "Wessande,  obs.  f. 
Weasand.  "Wessayle,  obs.  f.  Wassail.  Wessoh, 
obs.  f. Wash  7^.  "WessohaelCle,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Vessel. 
Wesse,  obs.  f.  Wash  v.  ;  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Be  v. 

Wesself  <idv,  Sc.  Also  ■westle,  -wastle,  wassel, 
etc.     [f.  West  adv. :  of.  Eassel.]     Westward, 

Awestill '  to  the  west  of  '  occurs  in  16th  c  Sc. 

x8is,  1829  [see  Eassel].  1897  Ld.  E.  Hamilton  Outlaws 
of  Marches  xiv.  157  We  was  jickering  along  wessil,  as  I  say, 
wi'  our  heads  bent  to  the  weather. 

Wes8el(e,  -ell(e,  obs.  ff.  Vessel,  ^688071(6, 
obs.  ff.  Wassail.  ■Wessh(e,  obs.  ff.  Wash. 
Wessie,  obs.  f.  Vizy  v,  Sc. 

West  (west),  adv.^  j^.i,  and  a.  Forms:  i- 
west  (i  W8BSt),  3  Orm.  wesst,  3-7  westo  (5  Sc. 
veate),  Sc,  5,  7-9waat,  6-7  weast(e,  (6  Sc.  weist, 
weyst,  7  Sc,  vaist\  [Com.  Teutonic  :  OE.  west 
adv.  =a  OFris.  w^/CWFris.  west^HYxx^.west.^wdst)., 
OS,  -west  (in  north-,  sUthwest',,  MLG.  and  LG., 
MDu.  and  Du.  west),  OHG.  west-  (G.  west),  ON. 
and  Icel.  (with  r-  suffix ;  of.  austr  East,  etc.)  vestr 
(MSw.  vaster,  Sw.  vester)\  MSw.  vast  (rare), 
Norw.,  Sw.,  Da.  vest  (prob.  after  LG.) ;  not  re- 
corded in  Gothic.  The  primitive  Germanic  stem 
*wes-t-  appears  to  be  an  extension  of  the  *wes- 
found  in  Gr,  «<rir€/>or,  k<Tvipa,  L.  vesper^  vespera 
evening,  west.  In  HG.  dialects  abend  is  siniilarly 
used  for  '  west ', 

In  OE.  west  occurs  only  as  an  adv.,  the  use  as 
noun  and  adj.  being  a  later  development.  In  the 
cognate  languages  it  is  usually  (in  some  exclusively) 
a  noun  in  the  earlier  periods,  the  adverbial  use 
coming  later,  and  the  adjectival  being  represented 
only  by  the  first  element  in  compounds  (OE.  west- 
in  west-dxly  etc.). 

The  fact  that  the  Romanic  forms  for  'east*(F.  esiy  etc.) 
have  been  adopted  from  English  indicates  that  this,  rather 
than  any  other  Germanic  language,  is  also  the  source  of 

F.  ouest  (OF.  7vesf),  Sp.  and  Pg.  oeste.] 

A.  adv.  Towards  or  in  the  direction  of  that 
part,  of  the  horizon  where  the  sun  sets, 

1.  a.  With  reference  to  movement,  extension,  or 
direction. 

In  Sc  (and  Anglo-Irish)  use  freq.  added  to  verbs  of  going  or 
coming  to  indicate  the  general  direction  :  see  qtiots.  under(^). 

{a)  0.  £.  C/tron.  an,  886  Her  for  se  here  eft  west  \>g  asr 
east  ^elende.  944  Charier  0/  Eadmtind  in  Birch  Cartul. 
Sax.  II.  541  ponne  west  andlang  wejes  on  8one  lytlaii 
beor^.  c^^BaUle  0/  Maidong-jvfodon.  ^-a  waelwulfas, . . 
west  ofer  Pantan.  1033  in  Kcmble  Cod.  Dipt.  IV.  45  Of 
3am  herpade  west. .on  5one  stan;  of  Son  stane  west. .on 
Fiducforda.  c  laos  Lay.  1278  Heo  ferden  for3  &  eeuer  heo 
drowen  west  &  norS.  £'1350  Libeaus  Desc.  io68(Kaluza) 
Whan  sche  was  take  wi)>  gile.  He  fli?  for  greet  perile  West 
into  Wirhalc.  c  1440  YorkMyst.  yixxy'n.-i^'^Sattati . .  I  schall 
walke  este  and  weste.  And  garre  Jiame  werke  wele  werre. 
i48()  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  116  A  man  to  pass  to 
Edinburgh  to  haist  the  gunnis  west.  15*6  PH^r,  Per/.  (W. 
de  W.  1531)  35  b,  Where  it  weneth  to  go  eest,  it  gothe  west. 
1581  UoROUCH  Discourse  yar.  CumPas  (1585)  G  j,  The  course 
set  downe  from  Sillie  to  Cape  Raso  is  due  West.  x6oi 
Shaks.  Twel,  JV.  iii.  i.  145  There  lies  your  way,  due  West. 
X7a4  De  Foe  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  I.  iii,  i,  1  intended  once  to 
have  gone  due  West  this  Journey.  i7i5o  R.  Rogers  Jmls. 
(1769)  197  We.  .kept  the  following  courses:,  .west-by-north 
one  mile,  west  two  miles.  1848  B.  Webb  Cont.  Ecclesiol.  4B0 
If  the  basilica  orientated  west.  Ibid.  484  The  remaining 
three.. have  their  altars  facing  due  west.    1859  H.  Kincsi.ey 

G.  Hamlyn  xxv,  Splendid  pastures,  which  stretch  west  farther 
than  any  man  has  been  yet,  189a  Kipling  Barrack-room 
Ballads  etc.,  L'Envoi,  It's  North  you  may  run  to  the  rime- 
ringed  sun.. Or  West  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

{b)  a  1734  Eitfbu^kts,  Marion  32  in  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc., 
And  soon  as  my  chin  has  nae  hair  on,  I  shall  come  west,  and 
see  ye.  c  1730  Burt  Lett.  N.  Scot.  viii.  (1754)  1.  i8i  He 
told  us  we  must  go  West  a  Piece  (though  there  was  no 
Appearance  of  the  Sun)  and  then  incline  to  the  North. 
1887  Annie  S.  Swan  Gates  ef  Eden  i.  14  Wcel  a  weel,  tell 
them  I'll  come  wast  when  I'm  ready. 

b.  In  Special  applications  :  {a)  To  go  west^  of 
the  sun  ;  alsoyf^,,  to  die,  perish,  disappear.  (^)  To 
America,  or  to  the  Western  States. 


WEST. 

Also  (c)  in  Highland  Sc.  and  Anglo-Irish  use  freq.  rendering 
Gael,  siar,  iar{=  west,  back)  in  tne  sense  of '  back  ',  *  away ', 
'  up  ',  or  *  down  '. 

The  immediate  source  of  the  modern  use  in  {a),  which  be- 
came common  during  the  Great  War,  has  not  been  estab- 
lished. 

(a)  C1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  13365  For  hit  was  nyght,  the 
Sonne  goth  west.  ^  1500  Chaucer's  L.  G,  IV.  61  (Trin. 
Camb.)  Assone  As  the  son  gynneth  go  west,  15..  Poems 
Gray  MS.  vi.  42  (S.T.S.)  55  Women  and  mony  wilsome  wy 
as  wynd  or  wattir  ar  gane  west.  1915  E.  Corri  Thirty 
Yrs.  Boxing  Referee  2,  I  shall  once  again  be  in  the  com- 

Sany  of  dear  old  friends  now  '  gone  West '.  1919  J.  B. 
loRTON  Barker  of  Putney  ix, 'All  the  Lewis  guns  gone 
west,'  someone  said.  1919  Blicfnv.  Mag.  Sept.  368/2  Their 
parcels. -went  persistently  'west'.  loas  Cole  Death  of 
Millionaire  vi.  ^7  Wilson  sighed.  '  There's  valuable  evi- 
dence  gone  west  ,  he  said.  'It  may  be  hard  to  pick  up  the 
trail  now.* 

{b)  1839  Mrs.  Kirklamd  New  Home  xviii.  122, 1  could  not 
help  thinking  that  one  must  come  'west'  in  order  to  learn 
a  little  of  everything.  1851  J.  L.  B.  Soule  in  Terre  Haute 
Express  (Hoyt)  Go  West,  young  man  I  Go  West.  1878 
W.  Nash  Oregon  6  After  some  debate  we  settled  to  go  West 
by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  going  South . .  to  Philadelphia, 
and  thence  West  by  way  of  Pittsburg.  1879  W.  Saunders 
Through  Light  Cont.  35  '  Go  West,  young  man,'  was  Horace 
Greeley's  advice,  and  West  I  went  accordingly. 

(c)  1893  W.  R.  Le  Fanu  ^o  Yrs.  Ir.  Life  vii,  (ed.  2)  90 
'  Why  didn't  you  wash  the  back  of  your  neck  1 '  '  'Twas  too 
far  west,  my  lady.'.. "Tis  not  a  cold  I  have  at  all.. 'tis  a  fly 
that's  gone  west  in  my  stomach.' 

2.  With  reference  to  place  or  location. 

cVBA  Mi.FKf.ii  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  13  Se..aefensteorra,  t^onne  he 
biS  west  xesewen,  ^onne  tacna5  he  aefen.  a  900  O.  E.  Chron. 
an.  894  pa  he  J>a  wi3  |>one  here  Jjaer  wsest  abisjod  waes.  971 
Blickl.  Horn.  129  ^teiusalem..  is  west  )>onon  from  Jjaerestowe 
on  anre  mile,  c  izoo  Ormin  12125  Pa  fowwre  daless  alle  pait 
>Est,  &  Wesst,  &  SuK  &  Norrl?  piss  middelleerd  bilukenn. 
a  1*50  Owl  ff  N.  923  East  &  wot,  sou^»  &  nor>,  I  do  wel 
fayre  my  mester.  c  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P,  xviii.  59 
Whether  y  be  south  other  west,  c  1350  Libeaus  Desc.  2128 
Est,  west,  nori>  and  sou|?e,  Be  maistris  of  bar  mouj^e  Many 
man  cou^  )>ey  schende.  14..  Sailing  Directions  (Hakl. 
Soc.  1889)  18  Londay  and  the  old  hede  of  Hindilforde  lye 
west  and  by  north.  1559  Cuningham  Cosmogr.  G/ttss  172 
Fine  Ilandes.  .Of  which  that  whiche  i.s  most  west,  is  called 
properlye  Ebuda.  16x0  Holland  Camden'^s  Brit.  (1637) 
459  Where  it  [Suffolk!  lieth  West  and  toward  Cambridge- 
shire,  a  1626  BKCOtt  New  Atlantis  14  The  Phoenicians., 
had  great  Fleetes.  So  had  the  Carthaginians  their  Colony, 
which  is  yet  further  West,  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  11.  (Globe) 
379  One  of  the  Islands  which  lay  West,  a  1788  Burns  /'lough- 
man  9,  I  hae  been  east,  I  hae  been  west.  1890  Hardwicke''s 
Sci.-Gossip  XXVI.  256  Another  imaginary  line  so  many 
degrees  east  or  west  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  1905 
H.  G.  Wells  Kipps  11.  v.  §  i  We  shall  have  a  nice  little  Hat 
somewhere,  not  too  far  west. 
b.  Followed  by  of. 

1577  Harrison  England  w.  i.  49^/1  in  Holinshed,  The 
Kenet  ryseth  aboue  Ouerton,  v  or  vj  myles  west  of  Marle- 
borow.  1597  Shaks,  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  i.  19  West  of  this  Forrest, 
scarcely  off  a  mile.  In  goodly  forme,  comes  on  the  Enemie. 
1718  [see  Westerling].  1784  Filson  Kentucky  72 y.e«L%  town 
is  west  of  Lexington.  1807  Southey  Espriella's  IMt.  \\. 
219  The  Lakes.. lay  south-west,  and  west  of  Keswick.  1875 
RusKiN  Mom.  Florence  i.  5  A  few  hundred  yards  west  of 
you.. is  the  Baptistery  of  Florence. 

O.    U.S.  In  the  West,  out  West.     (Cf.  C,  3  b.) 

1888  HowRLLS  Annie  Kilbum  xi.  126  One  of 'em  married 
West,  and  her  husband  left  her. 

3.  With  modifying  addition  (in  senses  i  and  2), 
as  west  by  south,  etc.     Also  West-north-west, 

-SOUTH-WEST. 

1577  Harrison  England  11.  i.  48  b/i  in  Holinshed,  The 
Winrush.  .meeteth  wyth  the  1  sis  west  by  south  of  North- 
more.  1760  K.  Rogers  Jmls.  (1769)  197  We.  .then  steered 
.  .west-by-south  two  miles,  west-by-north  four  miles. 

4.  Sc.  EUipt.  2.%  prep,  a.  At,  in,  or  to  the  west 
of.     b.  Towards  the  west  along  (a  road,  etc.), 

1587  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  480/2  Insuper  creavit  dictum 
Burgum  de  Anstruther  super  occidentali  torrentis  (west  the 
burne).  1589  Ibid.  573/1  Strekand  west  the  hie  streit  to 
the  dyk.  1728  Ramsay  Monk  ^  Miller's  Wife  48  But  step 
ye  west  the  Kill  A  Bow-shot,  and  ye'U  find  my  Hame. 
Mod.  1  saw  him  rinnin*  wast  the  road.  He  bides  wast  the 
toun. 

B.  1.  Quasi-j^.  =  C. 

czxoo  Ormin  11258  All  t>iss  middeilaerd  iss  ec  O  fowwre 
daless  darledd,  Onn  iCst,  o  Wesst,  o  Sub,  o  Norr^.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  22139  ^^^  ^st  to  west,  fra  north  to  soth,  He  sal 
do  mak  hissarmun  cuth.  d  1300  K.Hom  11 77  (Camb.  MS.) 
Ihc  habbe  go  mani  Mile,  Wel  feor  bi  pnde  weste.  C1391 
CHAircER  Astrcl.  l  §  15  A  longe  croys  in  4  quarters  from  est 
to  West,  fro  sowth  to  north,  c  1400  26  Pol,  Poems  xxiv.  208 
Lord,  whenne  l>ou.comest  to  deme  so  Al  |>e  world  be  fyre, 
bo^eest  and  west,  xjoo^ao  Dunbar /Ww«  xxiv.  23Thochthe 
this  warld  had  eist  and  west,  All  wer  pouertie  but  glaidness. 
1575  A.  Fleming  Virg.  Bucol.  \u  67  Th"  increasing  shadowes 
doubieth  the  sunne  going  downe  at  West.  1577  D.  Settle 
Frobisher's  Voy.  B  lij,  Wee.  .followed  our  course  between 
West  and  Northwest,  vntill  the  4.  of  lulie.  i6it  Shaks. 
Cymb.  V.  v.  471  The  Romaine  Eagle  From  South  to  West, 
on  wing  soaring  aloft  Lessen 'd  her  selfe.  1648  T.  Shepard 
Clear  Sun-shine  of  Gosp.  30  A  brighter  day.  .wherein  East 
&  West  shall  sing  the  song  of  the  Lambe.  1674  Sir  J. 
Moore  Math.  Contpend.  93  From  West  to  East  the  account 
is  by  degrees  and  parts,  or  by  hours.  1789  S.  Shaw  Tour 
'  W.  Eng.  444  The  principal  street  extending  from  east  to 
west  is  remarkably  paved.  1819  Keats  Song  Four  Faenes 
45  So  you  sometimes  follow  me  To  my  home,  far,  far,  in 
west.  1847  Tennyson  Princess  11.  64  Our  statues  !-not  of 
those  that  men  desire,..  Nor  stunted  squaws  of  West  or 
East.  189a  Kipling  Barrack-room  Ballads  etc.  75  Oh, 
East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall 
meet.  1904  H.  Bhlloc  Ol<l  Road  31  Sea-going  vessels., 
would  have  calm  water.. so  long  as  the  wind  w.^s  south  of 
west. 
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WEST. 

2.  By  west :  t  a.  In  the  west ;  on  the  west  side ; 
also  westward  of.    Obs, 

13. .  A'.  Horn  5  iHarl.)  Kyng  he  wes  by  weste.  c  1300  — 
1366  (Laud)  He  woneb  alby  weste.  c  1305  St.  Ktnelm  18 
in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  43  Temcse  inio  t>e  est  sec,  &  seuerne  l»i 
weste.  ci3«S  Shorkham  vii.  64  By  weste  hy  grendeb,  al'e 
|>>*se,  And  come|>  a^en  J>er  hy  ar>-se.  a  1400  Minor  Poems 
VtrmoH  MS,  (1901)  696  As  I  wandrede  her  bi  weste  fFaste 
Tnder  a  forest  syde.  c  1470  Golagros  ff  Gaw.  419  Quhare 
wourschip  walkis  be  west,  a  1550  Leland  Itin.  (1764)  HI.  7 
A  Castel  a  Miie  by  West  from  Markesin.  1577  Habrisom 
EngUmd  II.  L  50/1  in  HoliKsktd^  The  Weie  or  the  Waye 
rising  by  west,  cometh  from  Olsted.  Ibid.  53/2  By  west  of 
Autertoti  point  also  lyeth  anolhei"  hauen.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q. 
V.  vi.  aa  Not  farre  away,  but  little  wide  by  West,  His  dwell- 
ing was. 

tb.  Asa  componnd  prep. :  On  the  west  side  of, 
to  the  west  of  (see  hx  prep.  9  c).  Also/^.  (quot. 
1613).  Obs. 

ci«75  Lav.  2136  Camber  hafde  al  him  seolf  bi  weste 
Seuarne.  14. .  Saiiing^  Directions  (HakL  Soc.  18S9)  16 
And  by  west  belille  and  Ortingere  southwest.  1481  Koils 
^  Parli.  VL  203/1  In  Southe  Wales,  by  west  the  blak 
Monuyne.  15*5  in  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  1^27,  96/1  Nixt 
befor  Sanct  Michaelis  altar  be  West  the  said  altar.  i6ia 
Davies  Why  Iralanti  etc.  (1787)  177  Whereupon  grew  that 
bye-word  used  by  the  Irish,  viz.  that  they  dwelt  i>y  ivest  the 
law^  which  dwelt  beyond  the  river  of  the  Barrow.  1661 
Lamont  Diary  (Maill.  Club)  139  The  Earle  of  Wcyms  be. 
^uine  to  bueld  a  new  harbory  for  shipping,  a  little  be  west 
SaUgreine.  1714  R.  Smith  Poems  of  Controv.  (1853)  2  Let 
all  be-west  the  Spittel  come. 

O.  Naut.  Indicating  certain  points  of  the  com- 
pass (see  'Bx  prep.  9  b). 

14..  Saiiiftg  Directions  (Hakl.  Soc.  1889)  14  Huschaunt 
and  the  pople  hope  lien  north  and  by  west  south.  Ibid.  20 
For  cause  of  that  Rok  ye  must  go  north  and  by  west.  1598 
W.  Phillip  tr.  Linschoten  i.  xciii.  165  We  held  our  course 
.  .from  thence  south  West  and  by  West,  vnto  the  cape  de 
Bona  SPeranza.  x76a  Falconer  Shipwr.  ii.  242  South  and 
by  west  the  threatening  demon  blew. 

C.  %b,  (Usually  with  the,^ 

1.  That  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  which  lies 
opposite  the  east  and  at  right  angles  to  the  north 
and  the  south  ;  that  part  of  the  horizon  or  of  the 
sky  which  is  near  the  place  of  the  san*s  setting. 

In  the  -u/estf  of  the  wind,  =  blowing  from  the  west. 

f  iiSo  Nexuminster  Cartul.  (Surtees)  118  Inde  versus  le 
West  per  viridcm  viam.  a  xaa^  Ancr.  R.  94  Ase  is  J»e 
sunne  gleam,  Jwt  smit  from  east  into  l>e  west,  c  1*90  Bren* 
dan  48  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  221  We  comen  to  a  watur..}:at 
euere  fram-ward  pe  est,  toward  J>e  west  it  drovj.  c  1303 
Si.  Kenelm  13  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  48  Engelond..is..two 
hondred  (milcsl  brod  iwis  Fr^m  )?e  est  in  to  ^e  west.  ^  138a 
Wyclif  Exod.  X.  19  The  Lord . .  made  blow  the  moost  hidows 
wynde  fro  the  west.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  I.  45  J>e  lengj>e 
of  J>e  erjje  bat  men  wonej?  ynne  from  pe  est  to  fe  west,  I'at 
isfrom  Ynde  to  Hercules  is  pilers.  ^  1400  Maundev,  (1839) 
V.  46  Toward  the  West,  is  the  Contree  of  Coston.  a  1450 
Mirk's  Festial  2^4/2^  pan  is  hys  bed  leyde  into  )?e  west 
and  hys  fette  into  pe  est.  x$26  Tindale  Lu^e  xii.  54  When 
ye  se  a  cloude  ryse  out  off  the  west,  strayght  waye  ye  saye: 
we  shall  have  a  shewer.  1577  Googe  Heresbach's  Hvsb.  i. 
42  I.eauing  open  a  space  for  twoo  doores,  a  fore  dooie  and 
a  backe  doore,  but  so,  as  neyther  of  them  open  to  the  West. 
1614  E.  Wright  Dialling  C  2,  Your  face  being  turned 
towards  the  North,  your  right  hand  sheweth  the  East,  your 
left  hand  the  West.  1667  Drvdew  Ind.  Em/,  v.  ii,  I  in  the 
Eastern  Parts,  and  rising  Sky,  You  in  Heav'ns  Downfal, 
and  the  West  must  lie.  171a  J.  Morton  Nat.  Hist.  North- 
atttfit.  422  Pikes.. never  bite  more  freely,  than  when  the 
Wmd  is  in  the  West,  n  1783  Bingham  Antig.  Chr.  Ch. 
XI.  vii.  5  6  In  renouncing  the  Devil  they  had  their  Faces 
to  the  West,  a  1748  Watts  Summer  Evening  5  Now  the 
fair  traveller's  come  to  the  west... He  paints  the  sky  gay, 
as  he  sinks  to  his  re-.t.  1805  Scott  Last  Minstretiw,  xxiv, 
Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar.  1848  B.  Webb  Cont. 
Ecclesiol.  156  A  rood, . .  between  which  and  the  communion- 
table was  a  small  prayer-desk  facing  the  west,  i.  e.  the 
people.  i8t6  Bridges  Growth  of  Love  xxix,  I  travel  to 
thee  with  the  sun's  first  rays,  That  lift  the  dark  west  and 
unwrap  the  night,  xga^  J.  Metcalfe  Smoking  Log,  etc 
116  When  the  wind  was  in  the  west. 

transf.  andy?^.  16x3  Donne  Epithal.  181  May  never  age, 
or  error  overthwart  With  any  West,  these  radiant  eyes, 
with  any  North,  this  heart.  1649  C.  Wase  Sophocles^ 
Electra  47  O  joyfull  day  !  Thou  hast  restord  our  light, 
Wrapt  up  in  constant  night,  In  one  continu'd  West,  1653 
Fanshawb  Camoens*  Lusiad  i.  xxxii.  7  But  now  he  fears 
that  Glorie's  neer  it's  West,  In  the  black  Water  of  Oblivion. 

b.  That  quarter  which  with  regard  to  the  speaker 
or  some  particular  place  lies  in  a  westerly  direction. 

\^T  Registr.  Aberdon.  (Maitl.  Club)  I.  412  His  tenment 
lyand  in  Auld  Abirdene  afornent  )>e  cors  of  )>e  samynge  one 
^  weist.  1671  Wilton  P.  R.  iv.  448  A  Sunny  hilU.Back'd 
on  the  North  and  West  by  a  thick  wood.  1773  Noobthouck 
Hist.  Land.  597  Cord wainers- ward . .  is  bounded . .  on  the  west 
by  Bread-street-_ward.  a  1857  K^.mble  Horse Eerales  (1863) 
35  The  Lithuanians  of  Prussia  on  the  west.  . 

c.  Followed  by  of. 

1613  ZoucHE  Dove  B  6  b,  Aboue  ludaea,  bord'ring  on  the 
West  Of  great  Armenia,  lesser  Asia  lyes,  a  x66o  Contemp. 
Hist.  Iret.  (Ir.  J^'chaeoL  Soc.)  I.  152  The  armie  marched  to 
Beilagbnegrege  on  the  weaste  of  Aleage.  1715  tr.  Gregory's 
Astron.  (1726)  I.  318  According  as  the  Meridian  of  the  one 
lies  to  the  East  or  to  the  West  of  the  Meridian  cf  the  other. 
J789  S.  Shaw  Tour  /K.  Eng.  563  To  the  west  of  this,  .lies 
Overton.  1834  Aissworth  Kookivoodiw.  ii,  Harrow-on-the- 
Hill.,  lying  to  the  weht  of  the  green  on  which  they  walked. 

2.  spec^  a.  The  western  part  of  the  world.  Now 
commonly,  Europe  as  distinguished  from  Asia. 

c  laoj  Lav.  1231  Bi-5cnde  France  1  J?et  west  J>u  scalt  finden 
a  wunsum  lond,  1*97  K.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2  Kngelond  his.. 
Iset  in  t>e  on  ende  of  )7e  worlde  as  ai  in  t>e  west.  138a 
WvcLiP  Matt.  viii.  II  Manye  shulen  come  fro  the  est  and 
west,    ci^ao  Anturs  rf  Arih.  703  Waynour  gared  wisely 
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write  in  l>e  west,  To  al  J>e  religious  to  rede  and  to  singe. 
1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  K/,  i.  i.  154  All  the  wealthy  Kingdomes 
of  the  West.  1613  Zouche  Dove  B4,  First  Bacchus,  .set  vp 
trophees  in  the  conquer'd  East :  Oh  would  be  had  gone  on 
as  ne  begunne,  And  neuer  turned  to  subdue  the  West  ! 
1761  Gray  Desc.  Odin  63  In  the  caverns  of  the  west.  1784 
CowpER  Task  VI.  811  Eastern  Java  there  Kneels  with  the 
native  of  the  farthest  west.  i8oa  Wordsw.  Extitiction  of 
Venetian  Rep.  2  Once  did  She  hold  the  gorgeous  east  in 
fee ;  And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  west.  1864  Tennyson 
Ay  liner' sP\^^^  He  never  yet  had  set  his  daugliter  furtli  Here 
in  the  woman-markets  of  the  west,  Where  our  Caucasians 
let  themselves  be  sold.  1893  Kipling  Barrack-room  Ballads 
etc.  188  The  Lords  of  Their  Hands  assembled  j  from  the  East 
and  the  West  they  drew.  190a  A.  S.  Hukd  Ntval  Efficiency 
109  In  the  West  there  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  the 
fleet  of  Japan  is  a  mere  matter  of  show. 

b.  The  western  portion  of  the  Roman  world  after 
its  division  into  two  empires  in  a.d.  395. 

1577  Hanmer  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.,  Socrates  Schol.  vr.  i.  360 
When  y«  Emperour  Theodosius  had  departed  this  life,  .his 
sonnes  tooke  m  hand  the  gouernment  of  the  Roinaine  em- 
pire, Arcadius  ruled  the  East  and  Honorius  the  West. 
1610  R.  Field  Fifth  Bk.  Ch.  xxxv.  194  The  Bishop  of  Rome 
..called  a  Synode  of  al  the  Bishops  of  the  West.  1781 
Gibbon  Decl.  ^  F.  xxxiii.  (1787)  III.  327  Honorius,  emperor 
of  the  West.  1790  Priestley  Gen.  Hist,  Chr.  Ch.  II.  332 
Having  seen  what  was  doing  in  the  East,  let  us  now  turn 
our  eyes  towards  the  West,  where  Valentinian  governed. 
1840  MiLMAN  Hist.  Chr,  il  viii.  II.  207  Of  the  persecution 
under  Severus  there  are  few,  if  any,  traces  in  the  West. 
1865  Bryce  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  iii.  (1866)  27  Odoacer.. re- 
solved to.  .extinguish  the  title  and  office  of  Emperor  of  the 
West. 

o.  The  western  parts  of  Europe. 

1916  J.  BucHAN  Nelson's  Hist.  War  XIII.  121  A  strong 
offensive  in  the  West  might  induce  the  Allies  to  make  a 
premature  counter-attack, 

3.  The  western  part  of  a  country,  region,  or 
area;  spec.  a.  of  England,  Great  Britain,  Scotland, 
or  Ireland, 

14. .  Trevelyan  Papers  (Camden)  67  The  Boor*  is  farr  in 
to  the  west,  'Ihat  shold  vs  helpe  w'  shild  and  sper'.  15. . 
Ladye  Bessie  (Percy  Soc.)  53  When  thou  rydcst  into  the 
weste,  I  pray  the  take  noe  companye  But  such  as  shall  be 
of  the  beste.  1631  Hevwood  (title)  The  Fair  Maid  of  the 
West.  165X  J.  NicOLL  Diary  (Bannatyne  Club)  54  Thir 
ministeris..held  thair  awin  secreit  meetingis  in  the  west. 
1666  Earl  Ohrery  .5"/.  Lett.  (1742)  158  From  Kingsale  I  in- 
tend to  go  to  Bandon  to  settle  that  town,  and  all  the  West. 
1693-4  Luttrell  Brief  R el.  (1857)  J^^-  248  Letters  from  the 
west  say,  our  Streights  fleet  are  clear  of  the  Lands  End. 
173X  Flying  Post  10  Aug.  2/r  Edinburgh. ,  .The  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  is  set  out  for  the  West  to  visit  his  daughter. 
rti734  WoDROW  Collect.  Lives  Reformers  (1834)  I.  109  Mr. 
Willock  was  appointed . .  Superintendant  of  the  West.  1793 
Coleriuge  Sonn.  River  Otter  i  Wild  streamlet  of  the  West ! 
1836  Soi;they  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  465  My  purpose  is  to.  .take 
Cuthbert  with  me  into  the  West  by  way  of  Bristol.  1841 
Lever  O'Malley  xii,  He  was  peaceably  taking  his  departure 
from  the  West  on  Saturday.  1869  A.  Macdonald  Z(7rr, 
Laiv  ^  Tkeol.  xii.  189  The  aunt .  .resided  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital  of  the  west  [i.e.  Glasgow], 

b.  The  western  States  of  North  America. 

Formerly  the  country  west  of  the  original  thirteen  states, 
now  usually  taken  to  mean  the  country  west  (or  north-west) 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Sometimes  limited,  as  The  Far^ 
Middle  West. 

1829  EvEKETT  Orat.  ^  Sp,  (1850)  I.  203,  I  have  made  a 
journey  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  miles  in  the 
west  1837  Peck  Gaz.  Hlinois  Introd.  p.  vi,  No  state  in  the 
'Great  West'  has  attracted  so  much  attention,  .as  that  of 
Illinois.  1855  Putnam's  Monthly  Mag.  Apr.  380/2,  I  am 
disgusted  with  the  West.  If  ever  you  catch  me  at  large, 
anywhere  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  again,  you  may  shoot  me. 
187a  ScHELE  dbVerk  Americanisms  165  The  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi  continue  to  be  called  the  West.  1878 
H.  H.  Vivian  Notes  Tour  Avier.  loi  Omaha  is  the  last 
city  of  the  West  After  you  pass  it  you  are  in  the  *  Far 
West'— in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  1886  F.  M.  Crawford 
Tale  Lonely  Parish  v.  In  the  mining  districts  of  the  West, 
in  up-country  stations  in  India. 

o.  The  western  part  of  a.  specified  country,  etc. 

1613  ZoucHE  Dove  B  5,  'The  west  of  Asia,  once  Earths 
Paradice.  1789  S.  Shaw  {title)  A  Tour  to  the  West  of  Eng- 
land. 1838  DowLiNG  Introd.  Eccl.  Hist.  37  The  political  and 
social  condition  of  the  west  of  Europe.  1840  Dickkns  Old 
C.  Shop  xxxvii,  Pretty  nigh  all  over  the  West  of  England. 

ellipt.    1894  C.  Vickerman    Woollen  Spinning  232   Our 
super  west  cloths  are  all  tender. .  when  finished.    [Ibid,  271 
A  plain  super  west  of  England  cloth. J 
d.  The  West  End  of  London. 

1823  W.  T.  MoNCRiEFK  Tom  ^  Jerry  m,  ill,  Let  the  West 
boast  of  their  highflyers  as  they  will,  you'll  find  there  are 
still  some  choice  creatures  of  society  left  here,  1871  A. 
Austin  Golden  Age  34  In  one  brief  hour  behold  him  curled 
and  drest,  And  borne  on  wings  of  fashion  to  the  West  t 

4.  Ch.  Hist.  The  Catholic  Church  in  the  Western 
Roman  Empire  and  countries  adjacent  to  it;  the 
Roman  or  Latin  Church. 

JS8fi  1?  J.  Case]  Praise  Mus.  ix.  94  Look  vpon  the  East 
and  the  West,  t!ie  Greeke  and  Latine  Churches,  and  you  shall 
finde  this  to  be  true.  1653  E.  Sparke  Scint.  Altaris  4  Do 
not  all  the  golden  Fountains  of  the  Fathers  (both  of  the 
East  and  West,  the  Greek  and  Latine  Church)  flow  with  the 
same  streams?  1790  Priestley  Gett.  Hist.  Chr.Ch.  II.  314 
Though  the  bishops  of  the  West  had  been  deceived  at  Ari- 
minum,  they  had  all  abjured  the  blasphemies  of  that  council. 
iS$o  "Se AIM  Hist.  Eastern  Ch.  I.  Introd.  0, 1  shall  constantly 
reckon  among  the  Saints  these  whom  the  Eastern  Church, 
whether  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  West,  so  ac- 
counts. i877_J.  D.  Chambers  Div.  Worship  233  Accord- 
ing to  the  universal  custom  of  the  West,  this  water  should 
be  cold. 

5.  The  west  wind. 

1604  E.  GIrimstonf]  D*Acosla's  Hist.  Indies  iii.  v.  133 
They  have  reckoned  two  other  windes,  the  East  of  summer, 
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and  the  East  of  winter,  and  by  consequence,  two  Weasts. 
1725  Pope  Odyss.  xii.  478  Now  out  flies  The  gioomy  West, 
and  whistles  in  the  skies.  1814  Scott  i^ord'  of  Isles  vi.  xxi. 
Dark  rolling  like  the  ocean-tide,  When  the  rough  west  bath 
chafed  his  pride.  1865  Swinburne /*<j^m.r  ^  liallnds  Ser.  \. 
128  As  roses,  when  the  warm  West  blows,  IJreak  to  full  flower. 
b.   A  westerly  direction  of  the  wind. 

X842  Dickens  ^wtfr.  Notes  xvi,  Some  nautical  authority 
had  told  me  a  day  or  two  previous,  'anything  with  west  in 
it,  will  do '. 
D.  adj. 

1.  Lying  towards  the  west ;  situated  at  or  in  the 
west;  western,  westerly,  f  Of  a  planet:  Se«n  in 
the  western  part  of  the  sky  (tr.  L.  occidentalism 

c  137s  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  {Paul)  70  S>  ne  Nero  In  Jje  weste 
partis  has  lattyn  hym  go.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xviii.  113 
pere  I  sawe  sothely.  .Out  of  pe  west  coste  a  wenthe,  as  me 
thou3te,  Cam  walkynge  in  |>e  way.  1398  Tbevisa  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  IX.  xxiv.  (1495)  361  A  weste  sterre  that  hyghte 
Vesperus.  CS400  Malndev.  (1839)  v.  44  At  Marrok,  upon 
the  West  See,  duelte  the  Caljffee  of  Barbaryenes.  £^1460 
Oseney  Reg.  176,  j.  rodde  of  Arable  londe  vppon  Otehulle 
at  forthsheter,  ^at  is  to  say,  the  more  weste  Kodde.  1482 
Rolls  ofParlt.  VI.  204/1  Crete  part  of  the  Westbordures 
of  Scotlande.  ^1550  Leland  Hin.  (1764)  HL  9  The  very 
Westeste  Pointe  of  Cornewaulle.  //'/(/.  46  The  Est  and  the 
West  Gates  be  now  the  fairest.  1577  D.  Sett Lz  Frobisher's 
Voy.  title,  A  true  reporte  of  the  laste  voyage  into  the  West 
and  Northwest  regions.  Ibid.  B  viij.  On  this  West  shoaie 
ve  found  a  dead  fishe  floating.  i68gActsPnflt.  iVo/.  (1875) 
XII.  54/2  That  two  friggetts  be  gott  to  cruse  on  the  west 
coasts.  1789  N.  Portlock  Voy.  ^14  There  is  anchorage  to  the 
Northward  of  the  West  point  of  MorotoJ.  1801  M,  Downie 
Observ.  A  imosphere  89  Those  paits  of  the  West  coasts  of 
Africa  which  lie  between  the  Tropics.  J895'  P.  Hemingway  ' 
Out  of  Egypt  II.  185  The  west  sky  grew  pale  and  gold. 

b.  Of  western  Europe,  as  opposed  to  the  east ; 
esp.  belonging  to  the  Roman  or  Latin  church ;  = 
Western  4.    Now  rare  or  Obs» 

'553  Becon  Religues  of  Rome  {1563)  141  b,  The  Occidentall 
or  weast  Churches  thorow  out  all  Europe.  1565  Harding 
Answ.  Jeiuel's  Challenge  86  b,  Yet  had  they  of  that  nation 
their  Seruice  then  in  Latine,  as  all  the  West  churche  had. 
1577  Hanmer  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.,  Socrates  Schol.  v.  xxiv.  358 
In  the  West  empire  there  was  one  Eugenius,  [etc.J.  1594 
Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  iv.  xi.  §  12  The  West  Church  ystng  vn- 
leauened  bread,  as  the  lewes  in  their  passouer  did.  i6s8 
Bp.  Hall  Old  Relig.  xii.  116  The  most  eminent  Diuines  of 
both  East  and  West  Churches. 

c.  Spec.  +  west  isles,  the  western  isles  of  Scot- 
land ;  f  west  world,  the  new  world,  America. 

1587  Harrison  Descr.  Eng.  \.  x.  39,  i  in  Hvlinshed,  The 
lies  that  lie  about  the  north  coast  of.  .Scotland.. are  either 
occidentals,  the  west  lies,  [etc.].  1613  S.  Daniel  ist  Pt. 
Hist.  Eng.  5  As  now,  we  see  all  the  West  world  Uately  dis- 
couered)  to  bee. 

d.  Of  or  peitaining  to  the  west, 

157a  TwvNE  Dionysius'  Surv.  World  B  vj  b.  Two  winds, 
..the  Hesperian  or  Sicilian  wynde,  whiche  is  West,  and  the 
Southeaste,  whiche  bloweth  from  the  sea  Aegseum.  1697 
Drvden  I'irg.  Georg.  ill.  549  All  the  West  Allies  of  stormy 
Boreas  blow.  1900  H.  S.  Holland (?/rf.yAV7y 97  Whether 
East  or  West,  we  all  with  one  consent  excuse  ourselves  from 
our  responsibilities. 

2.  With  proper  names :  a.  Denoting  the  western 
part  of  a  country,  district,  etc.,  or  the  more  westerly 
of  two  places  having  the  same  name. 

1470-85  Malory  Arthur  v.  ii.  162  The  lord  of  westwalis 
proniysed  to  brynge  xxx  M  men.  1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  17  §  10  In  West  Depyng  or  Est  Depyng  yn  the  countie 
of  Lyncoln.  1645  Boate  Irel.  Nat. Hist.\i6^2)  6  £ast<Meath 
and  Catherlogh  or  Carlo. .West-Meath,  Kildare,  Kilkenny, 
[etc.].  1646  R.  BAiLLiE^f//.  (Bannatyne  Club)  IL  388  The 
French  are  like  this  year  to  have  very  bad  succe«se,  both  in 
Italie,  Spaine,  and  West  Flanders.  17x4  in  yml.  Friends 
Hist,  Soc.  C1918)  27,  I. .set  forward  through  west  and  East 
Jarsey.  1794  Morse  Atner.  Gerg.  566  The  principal  town 
in  West  Florida  is  Pensacola.  1811  Willan  {title)  .\  List  of 
Ancient  Words  at  present  used  in  the  mountainous  district 
of  ihe  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  x886  Kington  Oliphant 
Ne7v  Engl.  I.  44  The  term  wench  is  used  in  the  honourable 
sense  of  the  West  Midland. 

b.  Denoting  the  western  division  of  a  race,nation, 
or  people.     Cf.  West-Saxon. 

156X  Daus  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  Ixi.  430  The  Westegotbes 
possessed  all  Spayne.  x8.,  T.  C.  Lubv  Life  4"  Times 
OConnell  -^if-zlx  Thomas  Spring  Rice.. was  probably  the 
first  Irishman  who  nicknamed  himself  'a  West  Briton'. 
1909  Jane  Barlow  Irish  Wa^-s  3  Not  to  believe  in,  at  least, 
fairies,  argues  you  a  west-Briton,  if  nothing  worse. 

O.  With  sbs.  and  adjs.  derived  from  the  names 
of  countries,  districts,  or  peoples. 

1614  Selden  Titles  Honor  80  Kings  of  West-gothiqne 
bloud.  X83.  Graves  Rom.  Laiv  in  Encycl.  Met.  (1845)  IL 
765/1  A  pianuscript  of  the  Westcothic  compilation,  called 
the  Brcviarium  Aniaui.  1848  Gould  Birds  Australia  I. 
PI.  18  West-Australian  Gos-Hawk.  x85«  Henfkey  Veget. 
Eur.  169  Thus  we  get  four  sections  of  Germanic  plants,  viz. : 
. .  c.  the  west-Germanic.  1877  Cassilfs  Nat.  Hist.  I.  363 
The  West  African  River  Shrew. 

3.  Eccl.  Situated  in  or  at  that  part  of  a  church 
(normally  the  actual  west)  which  is  farthest  from 
the  altar  or  high  altar, 

141a  Catterick  Ch.  Contract  C1834)  9  The  lenght  of  the 
body  of  the  Kirkcwith  the  thicknes  of  the  west  wall e. 
a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  Aug.  (end)  1641,  There  hang  near 
the  West  window  [of  the  church]  two  modells  of  shipps. 
'773  NooRTHOucK  Hist.  Lond.  629  The  west  front  [of  St. 
Paul'.s]  is  graced  with  a  most  magnificent  portico.  1818 
Rickman  Engl.  Archit.  72  The  west  doors  of  York  are  of 
the  richest  execution.  Ibid.  92  The  west  window  of  St. 
George's,  Windsor,  has  fifteen  lights  in  three  divisions. 
X89S  Hahdv  Under  Green-w.  Tree  Pref.,  The  Mellstock 
choir  and  its  old  established  west-gallery  musicians. 

4.  Facing  to  the  west. 
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1593  '^-  f'^i-*  liorolog.  7  b,  The  making  of  the  East  and 
West  Erect  Dials.  1638  S.  Foster  Art  0/  Dialling  13 
Those  plaines  are  called  East  and  West  incUners,  whose 
hori^ontall  line  lyeth  full  North  and  South,  and  their  in- 
clination is  directly  towards  either  East  or  West  1642 
Fuller  Holy  ff  Prof.  St.  m.  vii.  167  In  a  West-window 
in  summer  time  towards  night,  the  Sun  grows  low.  183a 
Planting  (LXhr.  Usef,  Knowl.)  26  The  soil  of  the  nursery 
must  be.. under  a  south,  east,  or  west  exposure. 

E.  In  combination  :  a.  with  vbl.  sbs,  and  ppl. 
adjs.  as  f  west-coming  \  west-facing,  -goif^^j  t  '"wall- 
ing adjs, 

iS9a  in  Maltl.  Club  Misc.  I.  53  That  thai  report  testi- 
moniall  heirintiU  agane  tliair  first  west  cuming  xn  this 
cuntrey.  1593  Markham  Trng.  SirR.  Grinvile  xxxiv,  The 
great  west-walling  boisterous  sea.  x^^  Good  Words  1  June 
390/1  During  the  first  two  days  we  passed  upwards  of  a 
hundred  west-going  waggons.  1898  Contemp.  Rev.  Aug. 
j8i  a  long. .west-facing  gallery. 

b.  withadvbs.,  as  west-about^  -away. 

1579  in  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  ijSr  73/1  I'hairfra  passand 
west  about  as  the  new  stank  braa  lyis,  1891  Century  Diet., 
IVest-aiout  adv.,  around  toward  the  westj  in  a  westerly 
direction.  x8i8  Scott  Roh  Roy  xxvii,  Will  onybody.. 
grumble  at  the  treaty  that  opened  us  a  road  west-awa' 
yonder?  1855  Kingslev  Westw.  Ho!  xxx,  If  you  sailed 
right  west  away  far  enough,  you'd  surely  come  to  the  edge, 
and  fall  over  cleve.  1875  Anderida  II.  xi.  195  Three  ships 
ran  down  the  coast  westaway. 

c.  With  adjs.,  as  west-central  (?-,  belonging  to 
the  western  half  of  the  central  postal  division  of 
London. 

i860  All  Vear  Round  No.  66.  372  A  small  street  off  one 
of  the  west-central  squares.  1865 '  kssiz  Thomas'  On  Guard 
II.  265  The  show-room  of  the  west-central  Mantalini  for 
whom  she  worked. 

West  (west),  j^.2  Obs.  exc.  diaL  [Of  obscure 
origin.]  A  sty  or  inflammatory  swelling  on  the 
eyelid. 

1569  Androse  tr.  Alexis^  Seer.  iv.  i.  4  To  heale  a  West  that 
riseth  vpon  the  eye  lidd«s.  1705  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4^85/4 
A  down  Look,  having  a  West  in  one  of  his  Eyes.  1847 
H  alliwell.  1899  C  K.  Paul  Memories  350,  *  I  have  a  west 
comiig  in  my  eye  '. 

West  (west),  V.  Also  4  weste.  [f.  West 
adv.'\  intr.  To  move  towards  the  west.  Chiefly  of 
the  sun  :  To  draw  near  to  the  west,  to  sink  in  the 
west, 

c  1381  Chaucer  Pari.  Foules  266  On  a  l>ed  of  gold  sche  lay 
to  resie 'iyl  that  the  bote  sunne  gan  to  weste.  f  1385  — 
L.  G.  W.  61  Whanne  the  sunne  be-gynnys  for  to  weste. 
1596  Spensbr  F.  Q.  V,  Introd.  viii,  Fourc  times  his  place  he 
shifted  hath  in  sight,  And  twice  has  risen,  where  he  now 
doth  West,  And  wested  twice,  where  he  ouj^ht  rise  aright. 
1607  Walkincton  Of>tic  Glass  162  Phoebus  beginneth  low 
to  west.  1807  J.  Barlow  Columb.  x.  213  From  Mohawk's 
mouth,  far  westing  with  the  sun,  Thro  all  the  midlands 
recent  channels  run.  1888  Dqvghtw  Araiia  Deserta  I.  4^3 
The  sun  at  length  westing  to  the  valley  brow.  x8^  in 
F.  W.  H.  Myers  Human  Personality  (1003)  II.  340  A  ship 
goinj  round  ih-  world  making  east  all  the  way  would  gain 
a  day,  and  by  westing  would  lose  one. 

West,  obs.  So.  f.  Vest  v.  \  obs.  pa,  t.  and  pa. 
pple.  of  Wit  v\ 

WeBtar,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Waster  sb^ 

We'St-bound,  a.  [West  adv.^  Travelling  to 
the  west  or  in  a  westerly  direction  ;  connected  with 
travel  in  this  direction. 

Orig.  U.S.  of  railway  trains.  In  more  general  use  from 
c  1900,  freq.  of  Transatlantic  steamers. 

1881  Chicago  Times  12  Mar.,  The  west-bound  express  was 
laid  up  all  night  at  Kearney.  1889  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  3  Sept, 
2/3  He  will  at  once  give  you  a  west-bound  ticket  to  Chicago. 
1891  C.  Roberts  Adri/i  Amer.  67,  I  watched  my  chance., 
and  got  on  a  west-bound  freiglit  train.  190a  Ivestm.  Gaz. 
22  Oct.  1/3  The  West*lx3und  traveller., would  choose  his 
"bus.  .along  the  Embankment. 

t  We -stbury  apple.  Obs.     (See  quot.  1676.) 

1676  WoRLiDCE  I'ifietum  Brit.  160  The  West  berry- A  pple, 
taking  its  name  from  Westbcrry  in  Hampshire, . .  its  one  of 
the  most  solid  Apples  that  grows,  of  a  tough  rind,  [etc.). 
1707  MoRTiMKH  Hntb.  537  The  Wcstberry  Apple  [1721  The 
Westbury  Apple].  1747  Mrs.  Glasse  Cookery  xxi.  164 
Pippins,.. Wcstbury  Apples,  Russeiting. 

West-by(e  (we'stibai),  adv.  Sc.  [f.  West  adv. 
+  By  adv.  i.]    In  a  westerly  direction,  westwards. 

1790  A  Shirrefs  Poems  72  We  met  wi'  Bessy.. Wha 
taul's  ye  gaed  westby  a  wee  before.  1864  Latto  Tammas 
Bodkin  xxvii.  283  Tibbies  letters  bein' aye  left  wastbyc  at 
Janet  Wabstcr's  to  be  forwarded. 

West  country.  [West  a.]  The  western 
part  of  any  country ;  the  district  or  region  towards 
the  west ;  spec,  of  England  or  of  Scotland. 

Usually  the  remoter  counties  west  (or  south-west)  of  the 
speaker,  or  of  London  (in  Scotland  west  of  Edinburgh) ; 
so  nc times  spec,  the  south-western  counties  (Somerset, 
Devon,  etc.). 

X398  Trrvisa  Barik.  De  P.  R.  xi.  iii.  (Bodl.  MS.)  In  >e 
est  Tondes  and  contreyes  is  muchc  more  plente  of  fruytes 
and  floares  ^anne  in  t>e  northe  and  in  )«  weste  contreys. 
c  1400  Brut  ccxxvlil.  301  In  t>e  same  Jerc,  aboutc  l>e  Sowth- 
cuntrcys  and  also  in  J»c  west  cuntre^?,  J>cre  fell  so  much 
rcync.M  [«tc.).  C1470  Henry  Wallace  \s.  171  Our  wast 
contrc  thar  statute  is  so  Strang,  Into  the  north  my  purposs 
\%  to  gang,  1473  Warkw.  Chron.  (Camden)  10  The  Eric  of 
Warwyke  londedc  in  the  west  countre.  1534  Cromwell  in 
Mcrriman  Life  ^  Lett.  (1902)  I.  395  Ye  do  deteyne..cer- 
teyne  londei  in  the  weste  cuntrey  contrary  to  all  right. 
1570-^  I.ambardr  Peramb.  Kent  (1596)  474  At  Dartmouth 
in  the  West  countrie.  1639  G.  Plattes  Discov,  Subterr. 
Treas,x\.  51  Everyone  may  see  in  the  west  Country,  where 
such  a  multitude  of  Firre  trees  doe  lie  covered  so  decpe  in 
the  earth,  that  [etc].    zSsy  Scott  Let.  in  Lockliart  (1837) 


I.  V.  136,  I  had  very  little  acquaintance.. with  the  gentry 
of  the  west  country.  X845  Carlvle  Cromiuell  xliii.  1.  359 
The  Whiggamore  Raid,  all  the  force  cf  the  West  Country, 
6,000  strong,  is  already  there.  X906  J.  E.  Vincent  High- 
ways Berks,  ix.  241  It  is  a  little  strained,  perhaps,  to  include 
lierkshire  in  the  West  country, 

b.  cUlrib.   (Frequently  hyphened.) 

a  i653l!iSNiNG  Uscf.  Case  Consc.  {169^)40  They  think  these 
Malignants  better  than  the  West-Countrey  forces,  1678  T. 
Jordan  'Prz.  Lond.  14  Zome  honestplain  West-Country-mon. 
x^qa Loud. Gaz.  No. 2579/2 Edinburgh... Several  Thousands 
of  the  West-Country  Men  have  offered  toServeTheir  Majes- 
ties against  the  Highlanders.  1710//'/'/.  No.  5895/4  Speaks 
i:i  a  broad  West-Country  Dialect.  1805  R.  W.  Dickson 
Pract.  Agric.  I.  435  Sheep.. of  the  Devonshire,  or  west- 
country  breed.  iSao  Scott  Monast.  Introd.  Ep,,  A  west- 
country  whig  frae  Kilmarnock.  1^5  Kingslev  Hereto,  v, 
Why  should  he  know  our  West  country  ways?  1879  St. 
George's  Ilosp.  Rep.  IX.  586  One  branch  of  her  family, 
living  in  a  west-country  town. 

fiS-  "853  W.  D.  Cooper  Sussex  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  85  West- 
country  Parson,  the  Hake  ;  so  called  from  the  black  streak 
on  the  back,  and  from  its  abundance  along  the  West  Coast. 

tWestdeal.  Obs,  In  i  -westdgel,  5  -westdel, 
Omi.  wesstdale.  [See  West  adv.  and  Deal  j6.1] 
The  western  part  or  district,  the  west. 

c8*S  Vesp.  Psalter  Ixxiv.  7  Ne  from  eastdaele  ne  from 
wesidacle.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  93  py  fiftan  daese.  .se  heofon 
tobyrst  from  ^eem  eastdasle  o)>^ne  westdsel.  c  iiooOrmin 
16406  Wesstdale  off  all  Y\%%  werelld  iss  Dysiss  bi  name 
nemmnedd.  a  iy>o  E.  £.  Psalter  c\i{'i].  12  Hou  mikle  estdel 
stand  westdel  fra,  Fer  made  he  fra  vs  oure  wickenes  swa. 

t  Weste,  sb.  [Reduced  form  of  OE.  wcsten  (see 
Westeun  j^.2),  or  f,  next.]     A  desert,  wilderness. 

c  I300  Ormin  11747  pser  i  J>e  wesste  J>a;r  he  wass  Himm 
ane.  Ibid.  17408  Alls  he  comm  wibt>  all  l>e  folic  Inntill  a 
wilde  wesste.  <:  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  i2-j  On  his  5uwe3e 
he  fieh  fro  folke  to  weste.    Ibid.,  Weste  was  his  wunienge. 

t  Weste,  a-  Obs.  Also  3  west.  [OE.  wisle^ 
earlier  W(^j/tf  =  OPVis.  zvdste  (WFris.  luoast),  MDu, 
and  Du.  ivoest^  OS.  wdsti  (MLG.  wdsty  wust,  LG. 
wost^y  OHG.  wdsti,  wuosti  (MHG.  wiieste^  G. 
iviist),  {.  the  stem  *wost-f  related  to  L.  vastus :  see 
Waste  a."} 

1.  Of  places  :  Uninhabited  and  uncultivated  or 
untended ;  desert,  desolate,  wajle. 

Beo7vul/ 34$6  [He]  jesyhtS  sorhceari5..winsele  westne, 
cBa<  I'csp.  Psalter  Ixviii.  96  Sie  eardung  heara  woestti. 
Ibid.  Ixxiv.  7  From  woestum  muntum.  r  900  tr.  Baeda's 
Hist.  \.  XV.  ^2  Is  sad  of  J>aE;re  tide,  ,J>aet  hit  [jc.  J^aet  land] 
weste  wunije.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp,  Matt.  xiv.  15  Deos  stowe 
ys  weste.  cisoo  Ormi:*  1417  All  forrt>i  wass  heoffness  serd 
•Swa  summ  itt  wesste  waere.  ciaoo  'Prin.  Coll.  Horn.  127 
He. .^erfore  ferde  into  weste  wilderne.  CIS05  Lay.  10591  Al 
bat  lund  heo  makedcn  west.  Ibid.  17330  Ich  wuUe.  .maken 
him  weste  pa3es  &  wiidernes  monie.  r  1250  Owl  ^  Night. 
1528  Wowcs  weste  [r-.r.  west)  and  lere  husc.  a  1300  Maxt- 
viian  211  (MS.  Digby  86)  pis  world  me  )>inke)>  west. 

2.  lyest(e)  land,  waste  land  ;  desert. 
c\oy>SkerbnmSurx:  xnEug.IIist.  /?«'.(i9i2)Jan. iSOnd 

Jrys  sjmd  weste  land  :  Ane  is  Sal-le^e;  oSer  is  Grante-le^e. 
CISCO  Ormin  9239  Sannt  Johan  i  wessteland  Wass  wurrl?enn 
cut*  ^att  time.  Ibid.  1 1429  AH  swa  summ  wessteland  iss  all 
Forrworrpenn  &  forrlsetenn.  c  xaoS  Lav.  16268  He  funde 
west  lond  {c  ixjS  in  west  lond],  ieoden  of-slaejene. 

t  Weste,  V.  Obs.  [OE.  xvisian  (: —  wostjan: 
see  Weste  d.)  =  OS.  {ii)wSstianj  OHG.  wuostan 
(MHG.w«cj-/^«.  G.wwj/^«).]   trans.  To  lay  waste. 

c  893  i^LFBED  Oros.  I.  X.  §  I  H  ie . .  waeron  fiftene  ^ear^aet 
lend  herigcnde  &  westende.  '        " 


Hi . .  his  wic-stede  westan. 


c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  Ixxviii.  7 
Ibid.\xx\x.  13  Hine.. wilde deor 


westaS  and  frettaS.  <:jao5  Lav.  1754  Pus  heo  westen  l>at 
lond.  Ibid.  20941  Heo..saeiden  J>at  heo  wolden.. westen 
ArSures  lond.  tiiw  Gen.  ^  Ex.  3915  Dis  folc.his  lond 
tqk,.  .And  westen  alto  flum  lordan. 

Weste,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  Wish z;.,  Wit  v.^ 

Westecoateer,  var.  Waistcoateeb. 

Westelur,  var.  Wisseler  Obs, 

t  We*sten,  a.  Sc.  Obs.-^  [f.  W^est  adv.  Cf. 
EASTK^f  (7.]     W^estern. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  61  The  feyrd  cardinal  vynd  is  callit 
fauonius  or  occidental,  quhilk  vulgaris  callis  vestin  vynd- 

t  Westen,  adv.  Obs.  [OE.  westan  (f.  west 
adv.)  =  OFris.  westOtOS.  westan  (wind),  ON. and 
Icel.(Norw.,  Sw.)  vestan{T)a,vesten)  :  cf.  Westene 
adv.  and  BewestJ    From  the  west.    Also  with/rt?. 

a  goo  Genesis  806  Xif  her  wind  cym3  westan  o35e  eastan. 
c  1000 Sax.  Leechd/t  11.  274  Se  l»ridda  heafod-wind..blaew3 
westan.  c  1150  Gen.  ^-  Ex.  3096  On  wind  cam  fro  westen, 
and  5o  [hjopperes  iiam. 

West  end.  [OE.  west-ende  (see  W^bst  adv.) 
•=  Du.  westeinde,  WFris.  westein^  MLG.,  G.  west- 
ende.    In  later  use  f.  West  a.] 

1.  The  western  end  or  extremity  of  anything. 

C893  Alfred  Oros.  1.  !.  §  3  Hire  on  westende  is  Scotland, 
c  toy>O.E.  Chron.  ( M  S.  C)  an.  1 036  SytiSan  hine  man  byrisde 
..set  t>am  west  eiide,  t»am  stypleful  ftehende.  a  ia»5  Ancr. 
R.  244  Toward  J»e  west  ende  of  ]»e  worlde.  n  1400-50  ]Vars 
Alex.  1733  AsellynounbreOf  wricliis  &  wlrliiigis  out  of  the 
west  endis.  1408-17  in  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hillii^s)  Introd. 
p.  xcvi,  A  Tent  wiihowt  the  west  ende  of  the  chiirch  yerd 
made  of  Clothe,  a  1550  Leland  Itin.  (1764)  II.  7  The  West 
Knde  of  Ewelm  Paroche  Cliirch.  Ibid.  IV.  124  There  be 
2.  Wooden  T.ridgesat  the  West  Ende  of  the  Towne.  X591 
Shaks.  'I'wo  Gent.  V.  iii.  9  Goe  thou  with  her  to  the  \Vest 
end  of  the  wood.  01700  Evelyn  Diary  25  Mar.  J644, 
Having  two  spires  and  middle  lanterne  at  the  West  end. 
1711  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4906/3  We  met  an  English  Runner  off 
the  West-end  of  this  Island  [Jamaica).  178a  Miss  Burney 
Cecilia  iii.  iv,  He  privately  took  a  lodging  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town,  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  vi,  'I'hc  west  end  of 
the  defile  formed  by  the  Luckcnbooths  was  secured  in  the 


same  manner.  1847  [see  Resiond  sb.  2].  1848  Dickens 
Dovtbey  vii,  A  fashionable  neigtibourhood  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town.  1874  Mi(;klethwaite.A/(?Y.  Par.  Churches  s^ 
The  upper  row  of  stalls,  .at  the  west  end  of  the  chancel. 

2.  Spec.  The  IVest  End,  that  part  of  London 
lying  westward  of  Charing  Cross  and  Regent  St. 
and  including  the  fashionable  shopping  district, 
Mayfair,  and  the  Parks;  also,  those  living  within 
this  area. 

1807  tr.  Gocde's  Trav.  I.  38  The  devices  at  the  wtst  end, 
are  usually  crowns,  stars,  crescents.  tSis  Zeluca  III.  143 
As  you're  slaying  with  a  relation  at  the  west  end.. there's 
no  harm  in  making  a  genteel  acquaintance — eh?  1835 
Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Dancing  Academy,  It  was  not  in  the 
West-end  at  all— it  rather  approximated  to  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  London,  1863  O.  W.  Holmes  Old  I'ol.  Life  (lEoi) 
97  We  know  what  the  West  End  of  London  wishes  may  be 
result  of  this  controversy.  i88s  Wkskvt  All  SorisvW,  She 
was  setting  up  a  dressmaker's  shop;. .she  had  hopes  of 
support,  even  from  the  West  End,  where  she  had  friends. 

3.  transf.  The  fashionable  or  aristocratic  quarter 
of  a  town  or  other  place. 

1823  BvRON  Juan  x\.  xlv.  The  great  world ..  Meaneth  the 
west  or  worst  end  of  a  city.  1830  Carlvle  Misc.  Ess., 
RichteriiSys)  III.  35  Richter,  for  his  part,  was  quite  ex- 
cluded from  the  West-end  of  Hof :  for  Hof  too  has  its  West- 
end..  .So  poor  Richter  could  only  be  admitted  to  the  West- 
end  of  the  Universe.  1840  Hood  Up  Rhine  159  There  was, 
however,  a  sort  of  West-end  to  the  room,  where  the  fashion- 
ables and  the  Vons  seemed  instinctively  to  congregate.  1854 
tr.  llettner's  Athens^  Pclop.  28  This  islhe fashionable  part, 
or  'west  end  '  of  New  Athens.  1863  St^k^  Source  Nile  xii. 
339  A  number  of  huts.,  were  at  once  assigned  to  me,  on  the 
face  of  a  hill. . .  It  was  considered  the  '  West  End  '. 

4.  atlrib.  (from  senses  2  and  3.) 

183s  Court  Mag.  VI.  4/1  A  refuge  for  the  West-end  desti- 
tute of  all  denominations.  1848  Dickkns  Domhey  i,  Doctor 
Parker  Pep's  West  End  practice.  1863  Miss  Braddon 
A  urora  Floyd  xxxiii,  A  colour  that  West-End  tailors  had 
vainly  striven  to  emulate.  1888  Encycl.  Brit,  XXIV.  28/1 
Spacious  west-end  quarters  in  cities.  1889  Lowell  Latest 
Lit.  Ess.  (1891)  67  With  that  West-End  view  of  tlie  realities 
of  life  which  Englishmen  of  a  certain  class  feel  it  proper 
to  take. 

Hence  We:st-ejider,  one  who  lives  at  the  west 
end  of  a  town,  esp.  of  I.ondon  ;  *We:st-e-ndIaa  = 
prec  ;  We;st-e*ndish  a.,  of  or  characteristic  of  the 
West  End ;  West-endism,  West-end  quality  or 
character. 

1839  Dickens  Nickhby  xxxvii,  A  pleasant  fiction  invented 
by  jealous  *West-enders.  1874  H,  Mayhkw  Lond.  Charac- 
ters 209  Already  there  is  a  sort  oi  esprit  de  locale,  .amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  new  quarters  that  the  old  West  Ender 
never  dreamed  of.  1815  Hor.  Smith  Gaieties  f(  Grav.  II.  322 
*West-endiansand  Bond-street  loungers,  rgog  Daily  Chron. 
9  June  5/4  An  advanced.. *West-endish  sort  of  woman. 
1875  huiCKiz  I/itrad.  ioC.  Blackie's  Etytnol.Geog.^Z  Such- 
like apish  mimicry  cf  metropolitan  *West  Endism. 

fwestene,  adv,  Obs.  [OE.  7vestane  ==  OS, 
westane,  OHG.  westana  :  cf.  Westen  adv.]  From 
the  west 

C893  i^LFRED  Oros.  I.  i.  §  34  Da  beorjas.  .onsinnafS 
westane  fram  ^JSEm  Wendelsae.  ciaos  Lav.  25591  pa  com 
J>er  westene  wiiiden  mid  Jjan  weolcnen  a  berninge  drake. 

Wester  (wcstaj),  a.  Chiefly  Sc.  Also  I 
westra,  Sc.  4  -westyr,  4-6  westir,  (5  vestir,  6 
vester,  weister),  7  waster.  [OE.  weslra  (f.  west 
WESTflf/z'.)  =  ON.  and  IceLrfw/W,  vestar^(^ox^N,, 
Sw,,  D&.vestre).  The  comparative  ending  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  appears  in  OHG.  westar-, 
MHG.,  LG.,  Du.,  Fris.  wester-^  western.]  Lying 
(more)  towards  the  west ;  western. 

963  in  Birch  Cartul.  S/x.v,  1 1 1.  363  Se  westra  crochyrst. 
967  Ibid.  486  Se  westra  east  healh. 

1365  Antiff.  Aberd.  ^  Z?rtn^(Spald.  Club)  IV.  158  Omnes 
terras. .de  Westir  Drummelochi.  t^Sglbid.  III.  261  Terras 
de  Westyr  Badfothellis.  1438  Exch,  Rolls  Scotl.  V.  56 
De  medietate  terre  de  Westercloveth  in  Strathdone.  1474 
Acta  Atiditorum  (1839)  33/1  pe  landis  of  ^e  westir  part 
of  Strathenry.  1490  Acta  Dom.  Concil.  (1835)  131/1  pe 
landis  of  ester  Copmalindy  and  Wester  Copmanlindy.  15*0 
in  Laing  Charters  (1899)  82  Of  the  whiche  two  chambres 
the  oone  is  called  the  wester  chambre.  1584  R.  Norman  tr. 
Safegard  of  Sailers  7  Keep  off  from  the  wester  shore,  for. . 
the  easier  shore  is  deeper.  1613  J.  Saris  Voy.  Japan 
(Hakl.  Soc)  43  He  was  gone  to  the  Wester  side  of  the  Hand, 
1633  T.  James  Voy.  ^5  We  had.  .coasted  the  Wester  side. 
1680  A.  Haig  in  J.  Russell  Haigs  xi.  (1881)  309  The  apple 
trees  which  is  within  the  uppermost  waster  quarter.  1708 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4430/5  The  Alagistrates  and  'i  own -Council 
of  Anstruther-Wester.  1777  Watson  P/tilip  II  {tjgz)  \.x. 
448  From  the  Easter  to  the  Wester  Scheldt.  1891  Hartland 
(Devon)  Gloss.,  Easter,  eastern.  Similarly  we  have  Wester, 
Nother,  and  Suther.  Fields  are  frequently  distinguished  as 
Easter  and  Wester.  1898  A.  Balfour  To  Arms  \\,  Away 
in  the  wilds  of  wester  Dumfries, 

f  b.  Naut.     (Cf.  Easter  a.  and  Board  sb.  15.) 
1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  81  But  the  Winds  hanging  in  the 
westerbord,  and  blowing  hard,  oft  put  us  by  our  Uopsails ; 
so  that  we  could  not  fetch  it. 
Wester  (wcst^i),  v.     [f.  West  adv.  +  -er  5.] 
L  intr.  Of  the  sun,  moon,  or  a  star :  To  travel 
westward  in  its  course;    to  draw  near  the  west. 
(Freq.  after  1850.) 

^1374  Chaucrr  Troylns  11,  906  fe  sonne  Gan  westren 
faste.  1412-20  LvDC.  Chron.  Troy  Prol.  136  And  Esperus 
gan  to  wester  dovn,  To  haste  hir  cours  ageyn  )?e  morwe 
graye.  Ibid.  1.  2674  Vp-oii  t>e  point  whan  Fhcbus  with  his 
li5t  I-westrld  is.  ,     ,  ^  j 

1790  CowpER  Iliad  XXIII.  195  And  now  the  lamp  of  day, 
Westering  apace,  had  left  them  still  in  tears.  1837  Carlvle 
/'>  Rcv.\\\.\.  ii,  The  Sun  shines;  serenely  westenng,  in 
smokeless   mackerel-sky.     1850  Dobell  Roman   11.  Poet. 
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Wks.  1875  I.  36  The  litile  star,  .woeters  to  its  setting.  t88^ 
Ci,A»»it  Russell  Maroontd  vi.  The  moon  was  westering 
and  looking  over  ourforeiopsail  yard-arm.  19U  A.  E.  Hous- 
HAK  Leisi  n€ms  xxvi,  The  half  moon  westers  low. 
M'  »*M  I*-  W*  Hamilton  Pop.  Educ,  x.  330  Instead  of 
turning  to  the  sun  of  a  once  mighty  prosperity  as  now  fast 
westering  and  going  down. 

2,  Of  the  wind  :  To  shift  to  the  west. 

1580  H.  Smith  in  Hakhiyt  V&y.  (15S9)  4^3  The  wind  did 
Wester,  so  that  we  lay  South  southwest  with  a  flawne 
sfaeete.  «6a8  Digby  K<y.  Medittrr.  (Camden)  93. 1^^  wind 
nortbered  vpon  vs.  Att  night  it  westered  againe.  1699 
T.  Alllsom  Voy.  AfxMoM^el  11  We-  .began  to  consider,  .as 
to  oor  safety  in  that  place,  should  the  Wind  Wester.  18*3 
ScousBV  JmL  373  The  wind  having  unfortunately  westered. 
1913  M.  Roberts  Salt  o/Sea  x.  233  The  wind  westered  so 
fast  that  I  nearly  jibed  the  mainboom. 

3,  To  be  moved  farther  west,  nonce-us. 

1803  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev,  I.  361  Let  Germany  awakcj 
and  give  herself  a  better  constitution.,  and  the  frontiers  01 
France  will  wester  again. 

"Wester,  var.  Waster  sb.^ 

Westeria,  var.  Wistabia. 

We-stering,  vbL  sb.  [f.  Wbstkb  ».]  West- 
ward movement,  declension  westwards. 

CX410  Lvixs.  Life  Our  Lady  Ixxi.  (MS.  Ashm.  30  If.  89) 
This  sterrc.To  shewe  hys  light  in  euery  shrowed  &  shade 
With  ouie  westrynge  or  drawynge  to  declyne. 

Westering  (wcstsrin),/*//.  a.    [f.  Westebi;.] 

L  That  declines  from  the  meridian  towards  the 
west.  (Said  chiefly  of  the  sun  when  it  is  nearing 
the  western  horizon.) 

In  very  common  use  from  c  184OU 

1637  Miltos  Lycidas  31  Oft  till  the  Star  that  rose,  at 
Ev'ning,brighl  Toward  Heav'ns  descent  had  slop'd  his  wester. 
ing  wheel.  1790  Cowper  Odyss.  xi.  19  Earthward  he  slopes 
again  his  westering  wheels.  1795  Southey  Lett.  Spain 
(1799)  34  Hills  beyond  hills,  - .  part  involved  in  siiadow,  and 
the  more  distant  illumined  by  the  westering  sun.  x8oa 
Leyden  Lord  Sou/is  xx,  And  bloody  set  the  westering  sun. 
s«3i  Moore  Srtmmer  F^le  132  Warned,  .by  the  daylight's 
westering  beam.  1859  Geo.  KuorAdam  Bede  liii»  The  low 
westering  sun  shone  right  on  the  shoulders  of  the  old  Binton 
Hills.  1894  Blackmore  Ferlycross  vii.  56  By  the  light  of 
the  westering  moon. 

Jis.  1831  AlKS.  Browning  Casa  Guidi  Wind.  1.  403  Learn 
The  strong  man's  impulse,  .and  discern  By  his  clear  wester- 
ing eye,  the  time  of  day.  1885-94  Bridges  Eros  <y  PsycJu 
March  xiv,  Eros.. was  Cupid  named  anew  In  westering 
aftertime  of  latin  lore. 

%  That  moves  in  a  westward  direction.  Of  the 
wind  :  That  shifts  to  the  west. 

1747  Collins  Ode  Liberty  84  Mona, . .  Where  thousand  Elfin 
Shapes  abide,  And  Wight  wlio  checks  the  west'ring  Tide. 
1871  Swinburne  Songs  bef.  Sunrise^  Eve  of  Rev.  66  Asia, 
that  sawest  their  westering  waters  sweep  With  all  the  ships 
and  spoils  of  time  to  carry.  1896  Kipling  Seven  Seat,  Three 
Sealers  142  There  comes  no  good  o'  the  westering  wind  that 
backs  against  the  sun. 

"We-sterliness.  [-ness.]     Westerly  situation. 

1730  Bailey  (Folio)  s-v. ;  also  s.  v.  Occidentalness. 

t  We 'Sterling.  Obs.  [f.  Wester  «.+ -ling.] 
An  inhabitant  of  a  western  country  or  district. 

1630  Capt.  J.  Smith  True  Trav.,  Adv.,  <V  Observ.  xxiii, 
(Arb.)  891  The  Country  being  then  reputed  by  your  wester- 
lings,  a  most  rockie,  barren,  desolate  aesarL  1631  Byfield 
Doctr.  Salib.  85  The  Westerlings,  the  Easterlings,  the  Euro- 
peans, and  the  Asians.  1687  .\.  LovELLtr.  Tk-n>enot's  Trav, 
L  150  The  Magrebins,  or  Westerlings,  comprehending  those 
of  Barbary,  Fez,  and  Morocco,  who  meet  at  Caire.  17*8 
MonoKs  A  Igiers  II.  i.  215  Thecommon  appellation  of  Wester- 
ling,  they  [Turks]  give  to  all  such  as  inhabit  West  of  Egypt. 
1845  T.  Cooper  Purgatory  0/ Suicides  i.  Ixxx,  Some  hoary 
teacher.. Whose  wisdom's  lustre  doth.,  transcend  The  glim- 
mering liglits  your  westerlings  revere. 

Westerly  (we-stauli),  a.  and  sb.    [f.  West  adv* 
Cf.  easterly^  etc.,  and  next.] 
A.  adj\ 

1.  Coming  from  the  west. 

'577  GooGE  Heresbach's  Husb,  i.  20  What  time  so  euer  it 
be  doone,  you  must  looke  that  the  wiiide  be  Westerly.  1608 
Shaks.  Per.  iv.  i.  51  Is  this  wind  Westerlie  that  blowes? 
1690  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  [nd.  (1906)  221  A  fine  gentle 
westerlie  sea  winde  blowing.  1748  Anson's  l^oy.  11.  iii.  140 
The  westerly  winds. are  almost  perpetual  in  that  part. 
1849  Macaulay  //ist.  Eng.  x.  II.  6n  She.. had  been  de- 
tained in  Holland,  .b^  strong  westerly  wind<i.  1855  Kings- 
ley  iVestw,  Ho!  xxxii,  They  got  on  a  lee  shore  in  Cardigan 
Bay,  before  a  heavy  westerly  gale.  x886  Stevenson  Kid- 
napped xiii,  She  tore  throjgh  the  seas  at  a  great  rate, 
pitching  and  straining,  and  pursued  by  the  westerly  swell. 

Comb,  1868  JoYNSON  Metals  116  Even  the  weather  has  to 
\kl  consulted, — a  westerly-wind  day  is  the  best. 

2.  Situated  in  or  towards  the  west. 

X577  Harrison  £'«^A»»^  n.  i.  49b/i  in  HoHnshed^  Two 
waters.,  whereof  the  westerly  called  Basingwater,  commeth 
from  Basingstoke.  1584  R-  Norman  tr.  Safegard  of  Sailers 
10  The  most  westerly  houses  of  Wieringhen.  a  1609  Sir  F. 
Vere  Comm.  (1657)  51  Flores  and  Corvo,  the  westerliest 
Islands  of  the  Azores.  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  (1637) 
677  But  the  mor*  Westerly  part  is  not  so  fruitfull.  1669 
Stubmy  Marinette  Mag.  iv.  lii.  147  This  Table,  .sheweth 
how  much  a  Ship  is  more . .  Easterly  or  Westerly,  by  sailing 
upon  any  Point,  .of  the  Compass.  1765  R.  Rogers  Concise 
Ace.  !/.  Amer.  litle-p..  The  Interior,  or  Westerly  Parts  of 
the  Country,  upon  the  Rivers  St.  Laurence,  the  Mississippi, 
tetcl-  18*5  J.  NEAL/fr^.  yonathanll\.-i,^\  All  the  water  on 
the  westerly  side  of  the  town,  was  of  a  clear  wine  colour. 
X870  Daily  News  i  Feb.,  The  eight  twelve.pounders  moved 
forward  from  one  of  the  more  westerly  batteries. 
b.  Of  a  person  :  Dwelling  in  the  west. 

1865  W,  G.  Palcrave  Ara^a  II.  xiv.  24,1  Nor  are  more 
westerly  historians  always  exempt  from  similar  weaknesses. 

3.  Situated  near  the  western  horizon. 
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x8o«  Sotn-HEY  Tkaiaia  vi.  v,  Nor  stay'd  he  till  over  the 
westerly  heaven  The  shadows  of  evening  liad  spread.  xSag 
ScoTT  Anne  of  G.  xxx,  The  distant  landscape,  partly  illu- 
mined, with  ominous  lustre,  by  the  now  westerly  sun. 

4.  Extending  towards  the  west ;  facing  the  west. 
Of  motion,  progress,  etc. :  Directed  towards  the 
west  or  the  western  horizon. 

1637  R.  Norwood  Sea-tnans  Pract.  ix.  (1655)  115  Then 
shall  you  have.,  the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  all  Places 
as  you  saile,  which  may  more  easily  and  exactly  be  exprest 
upon  this  Chart,  then  the  Easterly  or  Westerly  distances. 
1669  Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag.  iv.  iii.  153  The  Westerly 
[distance]  is  i6ffi[  Leagues.  1802  C.  Findlater  Agric. 
Peebles  18  The  hills.. of  a  southerly  or  westerly  exposure, 
are  generally  more  verdant.  1843  Prescott  Mexico  {1850) 
1.  336  Where  the  vapours  from  the  ocean,  touching  in  their 
westerly  progress,  main  tain  a  rich  verdure  throughout  the  year. 
1878  Newco>ib  Pop.  Astron.  i.  ii.  58  The  westerly  motion 
of  the  latter  [planetj.  1897  Mary  Kincslev  W.  Africa  362 
This.. leads  from  Ntamo  to  the  Atlantic  in  a  nearly  due 
westerly  direction. 

B,  sb.  pL  The  prevailing  westerly  winds  found 
in  certain  latitudes. 

1876  Spry  Cruise  of  XkeUlenger*  109  The  strong  westerlies 
caused  the  weather  to  be  of  such  a  boisterous  character. 
1897  F.  T.  BuLLEN  Cruise  of  '  Cachalot '  86  I'he  dirty 
weather  and  variable  squalls,  wliich  nearly  always  precede 
the  •  westerlies  \  x8^8  Jml  Sch.  Geo,^.  (U.  S.)  Oct.  303  The 
beginning  of  the  regime  of  the  prevailing  westerlies  came  at 
about  latitude  40°  S. 

Westerly  (we'stsjli),  adv,  [f.  as  prec.  Cf. 
ON.  vestarhga!\ 

1.  In  a  westward  direction  ;  towards  the  west. 
i6j5  Hynmers  tr.  Blaeu's  Sea-Mirr.  in.  3  You  must  goe 

first  southwest  or  somwhat  westerly  to  the  Helder.  1669 
Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag,  iv.  iii.  154  S.  W.  b.  W.  J  Westerly 
190  Leagues.  1680  J.  Collins  Plea  Irish  Cattell  etc.  7  Our 
Ships . .  Westerly  or  Southerly  bound,  Victual  here.  X7Ja  Db 
Foe  Col.  Jack  viii,  We  began  to  steer  away  westerly.  1771 
Cook's  1st  Voy.  26  A  small  white  cloud,  .from  which  a  tram 
of  file  issued,  extending  itself  westerly.  1795  Vancouver 
Agric.  Essex  87  Crossing  the  great  road,  and  proceeding 
thence  westerly  through  Shenfield.  1835  W.  Irving  Tour 
Prairies  70  Our  plan  was.  .to  keep  westerly,  until  we  should 
pass  through.. the  Cross  Timber.  1863  Daily  Tel,  6  Apr., 
The  principal  channel,  .running  in  a  straight  line  with  the 
opening  between  the  heads,  westerly,  out  to  sea.  1891  Claric 
Russell  Marriage  at  Sea  \\^  We're  going  to  gee  a  oreeze,.; 
nothing  to  harm,  .if  it  don't  draw  westerly. 

2.  (Blowing)  from  the  west. 

1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4443/3  The  Wind  blowing  fresh 
Westerly,  obllg'd  'em  to  anchor.  1748  Anson  s  I  'oy.  ii.  vii. 
214  We  found  the  wind  to  hang  westerly.  1816  Tuckey 
Narr.  Exped.  R.  Zaire  ii.  (1818)  51  The  winds  now  came 
more  westerly. 

fWestermore,  adv.  Sc.  In  5  westenuar, 
6  westirnaair.  [Cf.  next  and  -more.]  Farther  west. 

f  1470  Hknry  Wallace  \.  307  Wallace  ansuerd,  said; 
'  Westermar  [1570  W^estir  mair]  we  will.' 

We'Stermost,  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f. 
Wester  a.  +  -most.]  Lying  or  situated  farthest 
west ;  =  Westernmost, 

1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  381  The  Westermost  poynte  of 
the  'i  repoyntes,  1598  Hakluvt  Voy.  I.  337  The  riuer  Ob  is 
the  most  Westermost  part  thereof.  1625  N.  Carpenter 
Geog.  Del,  i.  iii.  (1635)  65  The  Meridian  about  the  Wester- 
most of  the  Azores.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  421  Three  of  the 
Islands  were  pretty  large ;  the  Westermost  is  the  biggest. 
i7»7A.  Hamilton  keiv  Acc.  E.Ind.  1 1. 24  Sagor  the  wester, 
most  Chanel  of  the  Ganges.  177s  Romans  Florida  App.  37 
At  the  east  end  of  the  westermost  key  is  another  channel 
8  feet  deep.  i8ai  Southev  Vis,  Judgement  i.  10  From  far 
Glaramara,  Bleacrag,  and  Maldenmawr,  to  Grizedal  and 
westermost  Withop. 

Western  (wcstam),  a,  and  sb?-  Forms  :  1, 
6-7  westerne,  (i,  6  weasteme);  4-6  westeren, 
6-  -western ;  i  weestrene,  2  westrene,  4-7 
westren.  [OE.  iveslerne  (f.  west  West  adv.-\- 
-ern)  :  cf.  OS.  and  OHG.  wesironi,  ON.  vestrxnn 
(Norw.  dial,  vesir^n)^ 
A.  adj. 

1.  Coming  from  the  west.  Of  the  wind,  a  gale, 
etc. :  Blowing  from  the  west.  Of  a  current  of 
water :  Flowing  from  the  west. 

cio^Baeda'sHist.v.  xix.  (MS.  Y>.)  Sona  Saes  he  he  on  scip 
eode,  oa  astali  westeme  wind  &  bleow.  a  x  100  A  Idhclm  Gloss. 
in  Napier  O.  E.  Glosses  xxiii.  17  Zcpheri,  westernes  windes. 
1398THEVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R,  xii.  xv.  (Bodl.  MS.)  Whanne 
^e  westeren  winde  blowijj.  1530  Palscr.  288/1  Westerne 
wynde,  le  vent  daual.  1581  ATHall  Iliad  ii.  23  When  as 
the  western  winde  doth  meete  a  field  of  graine,  In  haruest 
time,  1604  K.  GJrimstone]  tr.  Acosta's  Hist,  Indies  in.  iv. 
128  They  saile  with  a  westerne  winde  vntill  they  come  to  the 
burning  Zone.  16x3-16  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past,  i.  iv.  79 
A  westerne  mllde,  and  pretty  whispering  gale.  X673  Ray 
foum.  Low  C.  Rome  386  The  commixture  of  the  warm 
Southerly  and  Western  air,  with  the  cold  Northerly  and 
Eastern.  X748  Anson's  Voy.  1.  x.  103  The  western  winds 
which  blew  almost  constantly  there.  «  X771  Gmay  Song  9 
Western  gales  and  skies  serene  Speak  not  always  winter 
past.  X7^  Nelson  Let.  In  Nicolas  Disp.  (1846)  VII.  Add. 
p.  lix,  I  am  endeavouring  to  get  to  the  Eastward,  but  we 
have  an  amazing  strong  western  current.  x8os  Leydf.n 
Mermaid  viii,  Softly  blow,  thou  western  Breeze  I  1827 
Steuart  Planter's  G.  iiS^S)  23'i  Removed  Trees,  .appearing 
unaffected  by  the  western,  and  southwestern  blasts.  1867 
Morris  Jason  iv.  94  The  piping  of  the  following  western 
breeze. 

2.  Dwelling  in  the  west  (of  a  country,  esp.  of 
England  or  Scotland) ;  spec,  living  or  originating 
in  the  *  West  country '  or  south-western  counties. 

c  1100  0.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  D.)  an.  1013,  &  com  ^J»elmasr 
ealdorman  J>yder  &  pa  waestrena  Sejenas  mid  hinu    15.. 
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LO'lye  Bessie  (Percy  Soc)  61  Hee.  .drewe  an  elgle  upon  the 
entrye,  That  the  westeren  men  niyghte  yt  see.  X570  Lam. 
DARDE  Perantb.  Kent  (1576)  316  Sluche  are  the  Westerne 
men  bound.. to  Polydore,  who.. remouing  the  infamous  re- 
uenge  from  Dorsetshyre,  laieth  it  vpon  our  men  of  Kent. 
x668  Wilkins  Real  Char,  i.  i.  4  A  Western  man  [would 
speak  itj  thus,  C hud  eat  more  cheese  an  chad  it.  X693  T. 
Pitts  New  Marty  rol.  (ed.  4)527  The.  .Christian  Courage  of 
the  Western  Sufferers.  x8»  Scott  Ilalidon  Hill  1.  il  497 
O,  were  my  western  horsemen  but  come  up,  I  would  take 
part  with  you  !  X84X  Lever  O'Malley  xili,  Few  Western 
gentlemen  were  without  constant  intercourse  with  the  Ath- 
lone  attorney,  1869  A.  Macdonald  Love,  Law  ff  Theol. 
xxv.  576  'i'here  was  a  respectable  muster  of  western  folks 
got  up  for  the  occasion. 

b.  Of  things :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  south- 
western counties, 

1545  Rates  Custom-ho.  d  vj  b,  A  dossen  karsay,  iij.  A 
westerne  dossen,  ii.  1653  W,  J.  Tme  Gentleiv.  Delight  85 
To  scald  Milk  after  the  Western  Fashion.  1711  Addison 
sped.  No.  129  f  3  Being  a  Lawyer  of  the  Middle-Temple, 
a  Corntshman  by  Birth,  I  generally  ride  the  Western  Circuit. 
178a  R.  Locke  {title)  The  Western  Rebellion.  1886  King- 
ton Oliphant  New  English  1.  564  The  Western  dialect 
appears,  as  ch'am,  ich  cham^  vilthy. 
0.  Having  a  position  relatively  west ;  lying 
towards  or  in  the  west.  Western  hemisphere :  see 
Hemisphere  3. 

1398  U'rf.visa  Earth.  De  P.  R,  viii.  Ix.  {Tollemache  MS.) 
Amonge  ]?ese  tripHciteis  of  houses,  \>o  i?at  bej?  in  J^e  Este  ben 
strenger  in  here  worchynge.  .^an  Jje  Westren.  X584  Powel 
Lloyd's  Cavibria  96  With  a  great  armle  out  of  Mercia  and 
other  westerne  countries.  1610  Holland  Camden  s  Brit. 
694  Pennigeni^^\i\c^  among  the  Westerne  hils  mounteth  aloft 
aboue  the  rest.  1649  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Wand.  Wonders 
West  14  The  farthest  Western  Parish  of.  .Cornwall.  X671 
Milton  P,  R,  iv.  25  He  brought  our  Saviour  to  the  western 
side  Of  that  high  mountain.  X691  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  Vind. 
Govt.  Scot.  12  As  to  the  bringing  in  the  Highlanders  on  the 
Western  shires.. it  is  answered,  that  [etc. J.  1748  Anson's 
Voy,  II.  ix.  224  Tempestuous  weather  from  the  western 
quarter.  J784  Cowper  Task  vi.  484  Where  England,  stretch *d 
towards  the  setting  sun,,  .o'erlooks  the  western  wave.  18x0 
Scott  Lady  of  L.  r.  viii.  The  Hunter  marked  that  mountain 
high,  The  lone  lake's  western  boundary.  _  1848  B.  Webb 
Cont.  Ecclesiol.  117  *lhe  plan  is  quite  basUican,  containing 
n  western  bay  between  two  western  towers.  1870  W.  H. 
Knight  W.  Australia  i  The  colony  of  Western  Australia 
was  founded  on  the  ist  June,  1820.  1870  Godman  {.title) 
Natural  History  of  the  Azores,  or  Western  Islands.  x886 
Stevenson  Kidnapped  xxiv,  We  were  to  pass  through  the 
western  end  of  the  country  of  Balquhidder. 

b.  of  the  sky  or  the  horizon,  esp.  as  the  place 
of  the  sun*s  setting  ;  also  of  the  sun,  or  the  evening 
star  (cf.  West  a,  1). 

X59X  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  v.  i.  i  The  Sun  begins  to  guild 
the  westerne  skie.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  ix.  35  As  the 
bright  sunne,  what  time  his  fierie  teme  Towards  the  westerne 
brim  begins  to  draw.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  Isl.  vi. 
Ixxvii,  But  see,  the  stealing  night,  with  softly  pace,  To  file 
the  Westerne  Sunne,  creeps  up  the  East.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
X.  92  Now  was  the  Sun  in  Western  cadence  low  From  Noon> 
X718  Prior  Solomon  11.  370  The  Sun  declin'd  had  shot  hjs 
Western  Ray.  1747  Collins  Ode  to  Evening  ii,  The 
bright-hair'd  Sun  Sits  in  yon  western  Tent.  1805  Scott  Last 
Minstrel  m.  xxiv,  Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar,  For 
lovers  love  the  western  star.  1853  A.  Smith  Life-Drama 
iv.  Poems  (1854)  60  From  yonder  trees  I've  seen  the  western 
.sky  All  washed  with  fire.  x86o  Tvndall  Glac.  i.  xxL  146 
The  sun  was  near  the  western  horizon. 

O.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  west ;  found  or  pro- 
duced in  the  west. 

1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  11.  i.  166  Yet  markt  I  where  the 
bolt  of  Cupid  fell  It  fell  vpon  a  little  westeme  flower. 
X764  GoLDSM.  Traz'.  318  My  genius  spreads  her  wing,  And 
flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring.  1853  Kane 
Grinnell  Exp.  xxi.  (1856)  161  He  himself  would  take  the 
western  search. 

f  d.  IVestem  barge  {boat,  or  wherry) ^  a  barge, 
etc.,  used  on  the  Thames  westward  of  London. 
Hence  Western  bargee^  ptig,  man,  a  navigator  of  a 
Western  barge  or  boat. 

1505-^5  Will  of  y.  Rede  (Somerset  Ho.),  My  body,  .in  the 
nyghte  sea'ion.  .to  be  layde  in.. a  bote  or  A  westurne  barge. 
X591  LvLV  Endym.  iv.  Ii,  In  a  Westerne  barge,  when  with  a 
good  winde  and  lustie  pugges  one  may  goe  ten  miles  in  two 
dales.  zS92-i6n  Western  pug  [see  Pug  j/'. 2  3].  X603-4  Act 
I  fas.  /c.  16  §  1  Westerne  Barges  Milboates  and  all  other 
Vessells  ordinarllie  serving  for  other  uses  then  the  carryinge 
of  Passengers.  1607  Dekker  &  Webster  West-zv.  Hoe  11. 
ii,  The  Lob  has  his  Lasse, . .  the  Westerne-man  his  Pug,  [etc. J. 
x666  Western  bargee  [see  Bargee].  rti704T.  Brown  Walk 
Lond.  4-  Wcstm.  Wks.  1719III.  324  A  Western- Boat,  stow 'd 
with  a  Mixture  of  both  Sexes.  Ibid.  328  Others  crowded 
into  Boxes,  like  Passengers  into  a  Western  Wherrj'.  Ibid. 
329  He  w^s  a  Western  Bargeman. 

e.  in  the  specific  names  of  animals  or  plants, 
1784  Pennant  Arctic  Zool.  (179a)  II.  289  Western  Duck. 
Anas  Stelleri^  Pallas.  x8a4  Stephens  in  Shaw  Gen.  Zool. 
XII,  II.  206  Western  Pochard.  {Fulignla  dispar.)  X848 
Gould  Birds  Australia  I.  PL  12  leracidea  occidentalism 
Gould.  Western  Brown  Hawk.  1876  F.  G.  Waterhouse 
in  Harcus  S.  Austral,  z88  Western  gerygone.  Ibid.  292 
Western  ground  parrakeet. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Western  or  European 
countries  or  races  as  distinguished  from  the  Eastern 
or  Oriental. 

1600  Fairfax  Tasso  iv.  xvi,  These  westren  rebels,  with 
your  power  withstand,  Plucke  vp  these  weedes,  before  they 
ouergtoe  The  gentle  garden  of  the  Hebrewes  land.  i6ox 
R.  Johnson  Kingd,  ^  Commw.  C1603)  121  For  such  an  other 
piece  of  ground  ..is  not  to  be  found  ngaJne  in  all  our  western 
world.  1704  Atterburv  Serm.  (1726)  I.  339  Those  Con- 
spiracies and  Rebellions,  with  which  they  have,  .disturb'd 
the  Quiet  of  this  Western  World.  X77X  C.  Burney  Pres. 
St,  Mus,  France  <5-  Italy  (1773)  272  note,  As  yet  there  is  no 
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regular  catalogue  of  the  western  MSS.  in  the  Vatican 
library.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII. 307/1  The  little  intercourse 
that  subsisted  between  the  inhabitants  of  India  and  the 
Western  nations.  1847  Mrs.  A.  Kerr  tr.  Ranke's  Hist, 
Servia  449  They  who  are  desirous  of  ascertaining.. the  re- 
action of  Eastern  on  Western  affairs,  may  examine  the 
Eg>-ptian  question.  1883  T.  Watts  in  igih  Cent  Mar.  413 
The  mystic  type  of  all  Eastern,  and  yet  the  mother  of  all 
Western,  beauty. 

Comb.  1880  L.  Wallace  5<f«-//Kr6Afteryears  of  residence 
with  the  Bedawin,  the  Western-born . .  will  stop  and  wait  the 
passing  of  the  stately  brute. 

b.  IVeslern  Chtrck,  the  Latin  as  distinguished 
from  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church;  also,  one  or 
other  of  the  early  Churches  of  Western  Europe, 

1618  Bp.  Hai.l  Old  Relig.  viiL  72  I'he  Westerne,  or 
Romane  Church.  1659  H.  Thorndike  Wks.  O846)  II.  557 
Those  controversies  about  which  a  settled  division  is  once 
formed,  as  now  in  the  western  Church.  1838  W.  Palmer 
Ch.  Christ  I.  276  The  Western  churches,  .were  in  com- 
munion-.with  the  great  apostolical  church  of  Rome.  1850 
Neale  Hist,  Eastern  Ch.  I.  Introd.  9  The  tendency  of  the 
Western  Church.,  has  been  to  embroil  herself  with  the  kings 
and  kingdoms  of  this  world. 

c.  Of  or  belonging  to,  connected  with,  character- 
istic of,  the  Western  Church. 

i699BuRNETj^/}r//t7«xxi.(i7oo)2oi  All  the  First  General 
Councils  were  made  up  for  most  part  of  Eastern  Bishops; 
there  being  a  very  inconsiderable  Number  of  the  Western 
among  any  of  them.  X755  Amorv  Mem.  (1769)  I.  83  note^  The 
eastern  christians,  called  in  contempt  Arians  by  the  western 
tritheists.  1790  Priestley  Gen.  Hist.  Chr.  Ch.  11,  311  The 
Western  bishops  in  general  and  Liberius  himself  at  their  head, 
were  the  avowed  advocates  of  the  Nicene  faith.  1850  Nealk 
Hist.  Eastern  Ch.  I.  317  The  whole  body  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Liturgies  may  oe  divided  into  four  branches.  1853 
C.  Hardwick  Ckr.  Ch.,  Mid.  Age  265  Gregory  VII.,  who 
seems  to  have  expected  that  Crusades,  while  strengthening 
his  throne,  would  lend  to  reunite  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  Christians.  1880  A.  P.  Stanley  in  Fraser's  Mag. 
May  600  The  Roman  Church,  .remains  the  great  trunk  from 
which  the  other  communions  have  been  divided  in  Western 
Christendom. 

d.  Western  Empire,  the  more  westerly  of  the  two 
parts  into  which  the  Roman  Empire  was  divided 
in  395  A.D.     So  Western  emperor,  etc 

1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <V  F.  xxvii.  (1787)  III.  38  Maximus 
would  have  obtained,  without  a  struggle,  the  sole  possession 
of  the  western  empire.  1700  Prirstlev  Gen.  Hist.  Chr.  Ch. 
II.  339  After  the  death  of  Constantine,  the  Western  emperors 
were  of  the  Nicene  faiih.  1840  Milman  Hist.  Chr.  iii.  i.  U, 
343  In  the  Western  provinces  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain., 
the  constitution  of  society  was  very  different.  1865  Bkycc 
Holy  Rom.  Emp.  69  Odoacer..did  not  abolish  the  Western 
Empire  as  a  separate  power. 

5.  With  States  :  Constituting  the  more  westerly 
of  the  United  States  of  America :  cf.  West  sb.  3  b, 

i8>9  Everett  Orat.  <V  Sp.  (1850)  I.  306  Allow  me.  .to  pro- 
pose the  following  sentiment :— The  Eastern  and  Western 
States.  1879  W.  Saun'ders  Through  Light  Cont.  131  The 
conditions  under  wliich  first-class  stall-fed  beef  may  be  pro- 
duced in  the  Western  States. 

b.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Western  States. 

Freq.  in  the  names  of  animals  and  plants  resembling  thoae 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  but  whose  habitat  is  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

1834  R.  C.  Sands  IVritingi  II.  179  One  of  the  favorite  and 
most  expressive  words  of  Western  invention.  1835  C.  F, 
Hoffman  lyinter  in  litest  I.  284  Adding,  in  western  phrase- 
ology, 'The  way  in  which  folksll  stare,  squire,  will  be  a 
caution  '.  184s  P.  B.  St.  John  Trapper's  Bride  69  The 
Eutaws  reined  in  as  the  two  hunters  faced  them  with  the 
deadly  western  rifle  levelled  in  their  direction.  1871  Leisure 
Hour  336/1  A  quality  of  tobacco,  the  'stemmed  '  variety 
commonly  called  in  the  trade  '  Western  Strips '.  x88o 
Fraser's  Mag.  June  747  The  changing  conditions  in  agri- 
culture causwi  by  Western  competition. 

6.  Directed  towards  the  west ;  facing  westward, 
1580  Hakluvt  Voy.  To  Rdr.  ?  7  Touching  the  westerne 

Nauigations,  and  trauailes  of  ours,  they  succeede  naturallie 
in  the  thirde  and  last  roome.  1706  London  &  Wiss  Retir'd 
Gard'ner  I.  21  Of  the  Western  Aspect..  .The  Western  Ex- 
position begins  at  half  an  Hour  after  Eleven,  and  continues 
^ill  the  Sun  sets.  1713  AoDtsos  <7«<i^(/.  No.  107  p  8  A  ship 
at  sea  has  no  certain  method,  in  either  her  eastern  or  western 
voyages,.. to  know  her  Longitude.  1766  Midnight  SPy  vi. 
5a  The  passengers  on  the  western  road  must  furnish  him 
with  his  demands.  1784  Filson  Kentucky  (1793)  13  Salt 
river . .  runs  a  western  course  near  ninety  miles.  1795  Cowpeb 
Moralizer  Corrected  18  Distant  a  little  mile  he  spied  A 
western  bank's  still  sunny  side.  1819  Keats  Eve  of  St.  Mark 
6  And  on  the  western  window  panes,  The  chilly  sunset  faintly 
told  Of  unmatur*d  green  valttes  cold.  1886  Lond,  Society 
Aug.  138  Hunstanton,  .is  theonly  j^aterlng-placeon  the  east 
coast  of  England  with  a  western  aspect. 

7.  Jig.  Of  a  person's  life  or  days :  Declining. 
1615  ToMKis  Albumazar^  v.  vi,  Fye,  that  a  gentleman.. 

Crown'd  with  such  reputation  in  your  youth,  Should  in  your 
Westerne  dayes,  loose  th'  good  opinion  Of  all  your  friends. 
1879  LoNCF.  in  Life  (1891)  III.  299  We,  who  are  on  the 
western  side  of  life,  must  forget  ourselves  a  little,  and  see 
with  their  eyes,  who  are  looking  out  at  the  eastern  windows. 

8.  Hinder,  posterior.     Cf.  West  adv,  i  b  {c). 
i8a9  Marrvat  F.  MUdmay  xxiv,  What  have  you  done  to 

the  western  side  of  your  gown?     1840  Haliburton  Clockm. 
Ser.  ill.  ix,   I'd  a-kickcd  them  till  I  kicked  their  western 
eends  up  to  their  shoulders. 
B.  sb. 

1,  A  member  of  a  Western  race ;  a  native  or  in- 
habitant of  the  West,  as  distinguished  from  an 
Oriental  or  Asiatic 

1708  OcKLEY  Hist.  Saracens  (1848)  337  The  folly  of  the 
Westerns  in  despising  the  wisdom  of  the  Eastern  nations. 
1863  Smith's  Did.  Bible  11,  295/2  {Medicine)  He  [Hippo- 
crates] extols  the  discernment  of  Orientals  above  Westerns, 
and  of  Asiatics  above  Europeans,  in  medical  diagnosis. 


x88a  J.  Neil  Palestine  44  The  former  figure  '  wln^s  of  the 
morning'  to  a^ Western  is  not  a  little  obscure.  1884  AtJi^' 
nxum  12  Jan.  54/3  It  may  not  be  altogether  superfluous  to 
remind  Westerns  that  Russia  is  now  celebrating  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  her  first  printer,  Ivan  Fedorof. 
1917  T.  R.  Glover  From  Pericles  to  Philip  vii.  218  The 
employment  of  the  camel  in  war  strikes  the  Western  oddly, 

2.  A  member  of  the  W^estern  or  Latin  Church. 
i860  W.  Bright  Hist.  Ch.  3i3-45r,  50  Among  the  bishops 

who  had  received  the  .sympathy  of  the  Westerns  was  Paul 
of  Constantinople.  1865  Pusey  Truth  Engl.  Ch.  60  S.  Basil 
..blamed  the  Westerns  for  their  'pride,  haughtiness,  pre- 
cipitancy *.  190a  J.  K,  Mann  Hist.  Popes  I.  i.  30  Despite 
the  express  declaration  of  Justinian. .some  of  the  Westerns 
persisted  in  maintaining  [etc.]. 

3.  ^..S*.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  the  Western 
States. 

1846  G.  Warburton  Hochelaga  11.  22  There  were  South, 
erners  and  Northerners,  Downeasters,  and  Westerns.  x888 
Brvce  Amer.  Commw.  in.  Ixv.  II.  480  He  was  a  raw  rude 
Western,  a  man  of  the  people. 

t  Western,  sb,^  Obs,  [Old  Northumbrian 
wdsiem^  var.  of  OE,  wdtsten,  whien,  f?  the  stem 
*wdst- :  cf.  Weste  a.  The  ending  -em  for  -tf«(« 
also  appears  in  Jfem  Even  sb./fssstem  Fasten  sb. 
and  *lenciem  Lenten  sb^    A  desert,  wilderness. 

^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  lii,  i  In  woestern  iudeae  \in 
deserto  iudaeae].  Ibid.  Mark  viiu  4  On  woestern  [/«  soli' 
txdine].  citoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  129  Ich  am  his  steuene  ]ie 
reme3  in  \>\$,  westerne.  Ibid.^  For  ]>i  is  bis  westren  forgrouwen 
mid  brimbles  and  mid  )x)rnes.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviii. 
{Egipciane)  1298  Jarne  he  lukyt  one  ilke  syd  of  J)at  westerne, 
brad  &  wyd. 

t  Western,  sb.^  Obs.  Also  6  westorne.  [Of 
obscure  origin.]    The  sand-martin,  Cotile  riparia. 

X556  WiTHALS  Diet,  (1562)  5/2  A  westorne  or  marten, 
whicbe  breedeth  in  water  bankes,  riparia.  1589  Rider 
Bibl.  Schol.  I.  1702  Birds,  A  Marten,  or  westerne.  Ibid, 
1705  A  westorne,  vide  marten.  1668  Charleton  Onomast. 
^Hi*-undo  Riparia. .  the  Sand,  or  Bank  Marten,  or  Western. 

We*Btem,  v.  [f.  Western  a.]  intr.  Of  the 
sun  :  To  decline  in  the  west.  (Cf,  Wester z;.  i.) 
Hence  "We-sterning/J//.  a. 

1851  Pl'Gin  Chancel  Screens  83  The  warm  tints  of  a  west- 
erning  sun.  1904  Daily  Chron.  a8  Oct  5/4  The  sun  was 
rapidTy  westernine. 

T  Westernais,  adv.  Obs.~^  [*^^PP-  an  altera- 
tion of  OF.  bestomeis.']     Wrongfully,  perversely. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P,  A.  307  Jc  seiten  hys  wordez  ful 
westemays  t>at  louez  no  Jjynk  [=  thing]  botje  hit  syje. 

Westerner  (wcstainaj).     [f.    western  a. 

+  -EB.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  the  Western  States 
of  America. 

1837  Ht.  Martineau  Soc,  Amer.  Ill,  21  *We  are  apt  to 
thiuK,*  said  a  westerner  to  me,  *  that,  .we  are  just  as  great 
and  good.'  187a  H0WELI.S  iVedd,  Joum,  (1892)  196  ^hose 
expressions  of  surprise  at  the  existence  of  civilisation  in 
a  westerner  which  westerners  find  it  so  hard  to  receive  gra- 
ciously. x888  Centuty  Mag.  Feb.  502/2  Cowboys,  like  most 
Westerners,  occasionally  show  remarkable  versatility  in  their 
tastes  and  pursuits. 

2.  One  belonging  to  a  western  race,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  Oriental. 

19x0  Times  5  Mar.  6/1  The  crowd  crushing  at  the  window 
at  Peking  clamouring  for  tickets.. is  a  spectacle  which 
affords  constant  amusement  to  the  Westerner.  1919  Rihbanv 
Syrian  Christ  146  Some  Westerners  have  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  Oriental  generosity. 

3.  One  who  lives  in,  or  is  a  native  of,  the  west 
part  of  a  country. 

x9(Hi  Daily  News  24  Apr.  2  The  Westerners  [Gloucester 
and  Bristol  ringers]  hope  to  eclipse  this  performance  with  a 
peal  containing  12,345  changes. 

We'stemism..    [f.  Western  a. +  -ism.] 

1.  An  idiom  or  expression  peculiar  to  the  Woestern 
States  of  America. 

1884  Home  Missionary  (N.Y.)  Jan.,  A  Westernism  origi- 
nating  in  Nebraska,  I  believe.  x88s  American  IX.  378 
It  will  become  better  known  if  he  keeps  his  strength,  as  an 
alleged  Westernism  has  it.  x886  Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  773 
'  It  hasn't— ah— panned  out.'  He  involuntarily  made  a  droll 
face  as  he  uttered  this  Westernism. 

2.  Western  characteristics,  practices,  etc.,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Eastern  or  Oriental. 

1891  W.  W.  Pkvton  Memor.  ^esus  298  Our  theology  is  too 
Eastern  ;  we  want  our  Westernism  in  it.  X907  Daily  Chron. 
20  Feb.  3/4  A  great  moral  conflict  between  the  teachings  of 
two  schools,  the  Slavophils  and  Westernism. 

Westernize (we'stamsiz), v.  [f.  Westerns.  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  make  western  in  character;  esp. 
to  make  (an  Blastem  country  or  race)  more  Western 
in  regard  to  its  institutions,  ideas,  etc. 

1842  Tail's  Mag,  IX.  617  She  herself  pleads  to  having 
become  so  Westernized,  as  no  longer  to  be  a  competent 
painter  of  Western  peculiarities.  1848  Eerie  Laird  247  A 
remnant  of  it  {sc.  the  palace],  rather  clumsily_  Westernized, 
is  now  the  official  habitation  of  the  British  resident  at  Delhi. 
x888  Sat.  Rei!.  22  Sept.  340/1  Bulgaria  is  being.. more  and 
more  Westernized. 

Hence  We'sternlzed  ppl.  a. ;  We 'sterilizing' 
vbl.  sb,  and  ///.  a.  ;  also  We:sterniza*tion. 

1893  Sketch  I  Feb.  38/2  The  westernising  of  India  is.. 
shown  in  the  most  curious  ways.  1900  Speaker  9  June 
284/2  The  Young  Turkbh  or  Westernizing  party.  1903 
Fairbairn  in  Camb.  Mod.  Hist.  II.  xix.  701  He  regarded 
Aristotle  as  a  westernised  Mohammadan  rather  than  as  a 
Greek.  1904  Daily  Ckron.  19  Feb.  3^3  The  process  that  is 
generally  called  the  Westernisation  of  Japan, 

Westeruly  (we'staanli),  a.  Now  rare,  [f, 
I   Western  a,  +  -LT 1.     Cf.  Westeely  a.] 


1.  Situated  in  or  towards  the  west. 

i6aa  Blundevil  Exerc,  Descr.  Univ.  Maps  (ed.  6)  790 
The  Westernly  [1597  Westerly]  18  Meridians.  1657  J.  Watts 
Scribe  etc  Dipper  Sprinkled  50  Our  Westernly  Northen 
Climate  is  colder  much  then  those  Easternly  Southern. 

2.  Directed  towards  the  west;  extending  west- 
wards, 

c  XS95  Capt.  Wyatt  Dudley's  Voy.  (HakL  Soc.)  52  Wee.. 
after  altered  that  course  and  bear  for  the  coste  of  Florida, 
a  more  westernlie  course.  X643  G.  Wilde  Serm.  be/.  Ho, 
Comm.  3  Mar.  27  To  look  East  upon  the  Rising  Laity,  and 
to  reflect  a  Westernly  Glance  upon  the  declining  Clergy. 
X848  B.  Webb  Cont,  Ecclesiol.  4B 2 'i'hus  nineteen  [churches] 
have  an  easternly  orientation- — and  exactly  nineteen  also 
have  a  westernly  direction.  iBgy  Daily  Nej:us  21  May  5/5 
The  road  ..next  turns  in  a  westeinly  direction. 

t  Westernly,  (7^z/.  Obs.  [f.  Western  a.  + -ly  2.] 
Towards  the  west. 

XS90  Greicne  Never  too  late  (1600)  B  3  b,  France,  .beeing 
westernly  seated  neeregieat  Brittaine.  1691  Ray  Creation 
136  Why  the  same  Eclipse,  .should  be  seen  to  them  that  live 
one  degree  more  Westernly, 

We'sternmost,  a,  [f.  Western  a.  + -most. 
Cf.  Westermost.]  Farthest  towards  the  west; 
most  westerly. 

1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  y^y^lz  The  Westernmost  Rocks  of 
the  Minques.  X778  Forsteh  Observ.  Voy.  World  197  There 
is  a  small  species  of  scorpion  in  the  tropical  isles  of  the  South- 
Sea,  but  more  common  to  the  Westernmost  than  the  Society 
Isles.  1846  G.  Warburton  Hochelaga  II.  191  Not  more  than 
four  thousand  square  miles  of  all  this  westernmost  country 
is  capable  of  cultivation.  X884  Helen  Jackson  Ramona 
ii,  The  two  westernmost  rooms  had  been  added  on.  1892 
J.  L.  Allen  Blue-Grass  Region  tic,  Ugoo)  259  Pine  Moun- 
tain, the  westernmost  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  system. 

Westfalite(we'stfal3it).  Also  -falit,-phalile. 
[ad.G.  West/a/it,  f.  Westfalisch-  (Westphalian),  in 
the  name  of  the  original  manufacturing  company.] 
An  explosive  compound,  used  in  three  varieties, 
of  which  the  principal  ingredient  was  ammonium 
nitrate. 

X896  Glasgoiv  Herald  29  Feb.  7/7  The  high  explosives, 
ammonite,  .securite,  and  westfalit.  1896  Daily  Neivs  5  Dec. 
7  '4  The  manufacture  of  the  high  explosive  known  as  West- 

? halite.     X906  Sanford  NitrO'Explosives  (ed.  2)  294  West 
alite  No.  1.    West  Falite  No.  2.    X909  Guttmann  Manu/. 
Explosives  52  Saxonite..Eobbinite..  Westfalite. 

t  West-half.  Obs.  [OE.  westkealf-.  see  West 
atfv.  and  Half  sb.1     The  western  side,  the  west. 

£r893  i^LFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  8  On  westhealfe  [is]  se  sae  \>c  nion 
baett  Proponditis.  a  hzmO.E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1016 
[Hie]  drojon  heora  scipa  on  west  healfe  l^jere  brycge.  c  1*05 
Lav.  29287  An  aest  halue,  an  west  halue,  wa  wes  Brutten 
^re.  a  X300  Cursor  M.  20993  On  J^e  west  half  o  ^jat  cite 
Birid  o  cristen  men  was  he.  13..  A". /4//f.  6^34(Laud  MS.)  A 
Folk  J>er  wonejj  in  |>e  west  half  pat  etel>  noi^r  Cow  ne  chalf. 
1375  Barbour  Bruce  xvi.  550  Quhill  thai,  besyde  Enuer- 
kethyne,  On  vest  half,  toward  Dunfermlyne,  Tuk  land. 

Westinary,  error  for  Westmony  (q.  v.). 

West  I'ndia.  Now  only  aitriir.  Also  7  //. 
India's.     [West  a,     Cf.  East  India.] 

+  1.   =  West  Indies.     Also//.     Obs. 

xjjs  Eden  (//V/e)  The  Decades  of  the  newe  worlde  or  west 
India.  1578  T.  Nicholas  (////*■)  The  Pleasant  Historie  of 
the  Conquest  of  the  Weast  India,  now  called  new  Spayne. 
X598  Cures  of  Diseased  C,  A  great  Fruit  that  growes  in  the 
West  India,  called  Pina.  1648  Gage  (title)  The  English- 
American  his  Travail  by  Sea  and  Land  :  or,  A  new  Survey 
of  the  West  India's. 

2.  attrib.  (sometimes  hyphened.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to,  connected  with,  the  West  Indies.  West 
India  Islands^  the  islands  lying  between  North  and 
South  America. 

X656  Whitelocke  Mem.  (1853)  IV.  281  An  account  of  the 
engagement  with  the  West  India  Spanish  fleet.  X709  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  4522/3  Three  other  of  the  West-India  Ships  were 
also  taken.  X731  Arbuthnot  Aliments  (1735)  177  The 
West-India  dry  Gripes  are  perhaps  occasion'd  by  the  too 
great  Quantities  of  Acids.  X757  (Burkk)  Europ.  Seitlem. 
Amer.  vii.  xxviti.  IL  273  All  sorts  of  lumber  for  the  West- 
India  trade.  1774  E.  Long  Jamaica  III.  806  West  India  Tea 
—Capraria,  erecta  ramosa  &c.  X797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3) 
I.  644/1  In  Jamaica  and  others  of  the  West  India  islands. 
x8i8  Mathews's  Bristol  Directory  28  West  India  Brokers. 
Ibid,  41  West  India  Merchants.  1847  C.  Bronte  Jane 
Eyre  xxvii,  The  thin  partitions  of  the  West-India  house. 

West-I'iidiaman.    [f-  prec.  2.]   A  vessel  en- 

gaged  in  the  West  India  trade. 

x^  Treas.  P.  III.  196  (P.R.O.)  The  French  Fleet  has 
taken  5  dutch  West  Indiamen  that  came  from  Cuiresoe. 
I'jG^Ann.  Reg.  161  The  steward  of  a  West-Indiaman.  1794 
Plan  London-Dock  11  Whether  the  London-Dock,  .cannot 
be  of  extensive  usefulness  to  West  Indiamen..  ?_  i8i8  Scott 
Rob  Ro^  xxvii,  A  voluminous  silk  handkerchief,  like  the 
main-sail  ofone  of  his  own  West-Indiamen.  1861  Brougham 
Brit,  Const,  xx.  393  Compare  the  numbers  of  men  in  a  West 
Indiaman  and  in  a  Baltic  or  Hamburgh  trader. 

West  I'ndian,  sb.  and  a.  Also  9  vulgar 
-injine.     [f.  West  India.] 

1.  sb,  f  a.  pi.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Indies.  Obs, 

1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  IVitchcr.  in.  xv.  50  The  West  In- 
dians doo  the  like.  X597  J.  King  Jonas  (i6\Z)  177  Those 
[cruelties]  that  were  practiced  by  the  Spanish  nation  vpon 
tlie  west  Indians.  x6x8  W.  Lawson  Ne^v  Orch.  ^  Gard, 
xii.  (1623)41  Also  I  read  in  the  History  of  the  West-Indians, 
out  of  Peter-Martyr,  That  [etc.].  1638  Phillips,  Weroance, 
a  name  given  to  any  great  Lord,  among  the  West-Indians, 
b.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
of  European  origin  or  descent. 

i66x  E.  HiCKERiNGiLL  Jamaica  100  The  Major  part  of 
the   Inhabitants  being  old  West-Indians.      1757  [Burke] 
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Eur^,  StttUm,  Am€r.  vi.  x.  II.  112  In  the  foregoing  man- 
ner the  West-Indian  would  state  some  part  of  wliat  he  con- 
ceU-es  to  be  his  grievances.  1764  Footk  Fairon  \.  (1781) 
II  This  is  one  of  Lofty's  companions,  a  West-Indian  of  an 
over-grown  fortune.  177'  Cumberland  (.titie)  The  West 
Indian.  18x7  Jane  Austen  Ja«<&Vf»«  (1925)  78  And  I  have 
heaid  that's  very  much  the  case  with  your  West-mjines. 
1873  R  Harte  Fi(iMeto7VH,  etc.  97  Yet  here  sat  that  young 
West  IndUn.. Alexander  Hamilton.  1876  Geo.  Lliot  De- 
rtmtia  i.  iii.  She  had  no  notion  how  her  maternal  grandfather 
got  the  fortune  Inherited  by  his  two  daughters;  but  he  had 
Been  a  West  Indian-which  seemed  lo  exclude  further 
question.  ,  , 

2.  adj.  Oforpertainingto,  situated  in,  connected 

with,  the  West  Indies. 

161 1  CoTOR.,  S.V.  A  raroye,  A  round . .  ornament  of  feathers, 
worne  by  the  West-Indian  Sauages  at  their  backes.  1647 
N,  Ward  Simple  CchUr  4  The  Sub-planters  of  a  West- 
Indian  Island.  1667  Earl  Orrbrv  St.  Lett,  (1742)  339  The 
West'Indian  fleet  consists  of  an  hundred  and  thirty  five 
sail  x68s  Grew  Mmaeurn  i.  §  iv.  iv.  80  A  Great  Nest  of 
an  other  West-Indian  Bird,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Creiv^ 
^»w,. -a  West-Indian  Drink  stronger  than  Brandy.  1754 
H.  Walpole  Let.  to  BentUy  3  Nov.,  The  West  Indian  war 
has  thrown  me  into  a  new  study.  i8ai  T.  Dwight  Trav, 
II.  458  Horses  they  sell  at  New-Haven  and  Hartford  for 
the  West-Indian  market,  1835  Moodie  Ten  Yrs.  S.  A/r. 
I.  20  Some  cold  rum-punch. .made. .in  the  West  Indian 
fashion.  1885  Tennvsos  l^rec/i  ill  6  A  rich  West-Indian  isle. 
b.  in  specific  names. 

1781  Latham  Sytur/szs  Birds  I.  l  287  West  Indian  Green 
Parrot.  1804  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  V,  108  West  Indian  Pike. 
1815  Burrow  Elem.  Conckol.  200  Voluta  Musica^  West 
Indian  Music  Shell.  1864  Grisebach  Flora  /K.  Ind.  IsL 
788  West-Indian-bark,  Exostemma  caribaeuitu 

West  Indie,  obs.  var.  West  Indy. 

West  I'ndies.  [West  a.  See  Indies  and  cf. 
East  Indies.]  fa.  The  parts  of  America  first  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  and  other  early  navigators.C^j. 
b.  The  West  India  Islands. 

1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  208  Suche  thynges  as  I  haue 
scene  in  yowre  Empyrc  of  the  West  Indies.  1577  Eden  & 
WiLLKS  (titU)  The  History  of  Trauayle  in  the  West  and 
East  Indies.  159^  Blundevil  Exerc.,  Descr.  Univ.  Maps 
(1597)  368  b,  America,  which  we  now  call  the  West  Indies. 
x6a5  Bacon  £"«.,  Vidss.  Things  r  i  The  great  Burnings  by 
Lightnings,  which  are  often  in  the  West  Indies.  1647  Cow- 
ixv  Mistr,^  Leaving  Me  15  Mine  too  her  rich  West-Indies 
were  below,  Where  Mines  of  Gold  and  endless  treasures 
grow.  1661  Stillingfu  Orig.  Sacrae  in.  iv.  §  4  All  those 
strange  species  of  animals  seen  in  the  West-Indies.  1731 
Miller  Gard.  Diet.  s.v.  Melo,  Those  Melons  which  are 
produc'd  in  the  West-Indies  are  generally  very  large.  ^  1766 
GoLOSM.  Vicar  xx.  He  was  heir  to  a  fortune.. left  him  by 
an  uncle  in  the  West  Ii.dies.  1837  Dickens  Ficktv.  xxvii. 
Providing  the  infant  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  with  flannel 
waistcoats. 

Comb.  1616  Capt.  J.  Smith  Descr,  Nfw  Eng.  Wks.  (Arb.) 
225  The  next  was  a  West  Indies  man,  of  160  tuns.  [Cf.  next 
and  West  Indiaman.} 

West  lady,  -ie,  obs.  or  vulgar  var.  West  India. 

West  Imiy  man  =  West  Indiaman. 

1616  Capt.  T.  Smith  Descr.  New  Eng.  Wks.  (Arb.)  225 
Within  two  dayes  after,  we  were  haled  by  two  West  Indy 
men.  Ibid,  226  Vnder  the  colour  to  take  Pirats  and  West 
Indie  men.  i«4a  Howell  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  45  Her  West 
Indy  Fleet.. is  subject  to  casualties  of  Sea.  1650  E.  Wil- 
liams Virgo  Triumphans  42  The  West  Indie  Potatoe. 

1817  Jane  Austen  Sanditon  {1925)  77  A  West  Indy  Family 
and  a  school.    That  sounds  well. 

Westing  (we*stig),  vbL  sb.  [f.  West  adv.  or  v^ 

1.  Natit.  The  net  distance  made  by  a  vessel  to- 
wards tlie  west.     (Cf.  Easting  sb,  i.) 

i6s8  DiGBY  K<y.  Mediterr,  (Camden)  91  But  for  easting 
and  westing,  great  diligence  is  required  not  to  fall  into 
error.  1669  Stvrmy  Mariner's  Mag.  iv.  xvii.  202  In  the 
eighth^  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  Columns,  set  down  the 
Northing,  Southing,  Easting,  and  Westing.  1690  Leyboukn 
Curs,  Math.t^x  The  Lesser  Easting  or  Westing,  subtracted 
from  the  Greater,  shall  give  you  the  Departure.  17*6  Shel* 
vocKK  Voy,  round  World  384  The  Westing  we  should  gain 
in  going  to  California  would  make  amends  for  what  we 
should  lose.  1777  G.  Forster  Voy.  round  World  II.  579 
After  leaving  Ascension  we  made  a  good  deal  of  westing. 
xSao  ScoRtsBY  Arctic  Reg.  II.  369  A  decrease  of  the  varia- 
tion of  ilie  compass,  tends  to  give  them  more  westing  than 
they  calculate  upon.  ^  1839  Marryat  Phantom  Ship  ix, 
Their  easting  and  westing  could  only  be  computed  by  dead 
reckoning.  1858  Merc.  Marine  Mag,  V.  257  Furthest  west- 
ing N.  of  Equator  aai*  W. 

2.  Direction  or  coarse  towards  the  west. 

iSaj  Scott  29  June  in  Fam.  Lett,  (1894)  II.  280  How  sets 
the  vane..?  Due  north  I  hope,  with  a  westing  towards 
Abbotsford.  1857  Livingstone  Trav.  xviii.  330  The  west- 
ing we  were  making  brought  us  among  people  who  are  fre- 
quently visited  by  the  Mambari,  as  slave-dealers.  187a  — 
Let.  to  N.  y.  Herald  (Feb.)  in  Daily  News  29  July  5/6, 
I .  .at  last  found  that  the  mighty  river  left  its  westing  and 
flowed  right  away  to  the  north. 

b.  Astron,  Attainment  of  the  western  limit  of 
the  apparent  course. 

x88^  Pboctor  Gt.  Pyramid  iii.  139  The  easting,  southing, 
wcsung,  ana  northing  of  heavenly  bodies. 

3.  Of  winds:  The  fact  of  blowing  from,  or  shift- 
ing to,  the  west, 

i860  Maury /Vjij-j.  Geog.  Sea  (Low)  iv,  79  Hitherto  winds 
with  westing  in  them  have  been  most  prevalent.  Ibid.  v. 
127  The  forces  of  diurnal  rotation  assist  to  give  these  winds 
their  westing.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  J44/1  Tiie  westing 
of  these  great  aerial  currents  U  due  to.  .the  rotation  of  the 
earth  round  its  axis. 

We'Sting,  ///.  a,  [f,  as  prec]  Tending  to- 
wards the  west. 

1669  ^ivviMS  Alariner's Mag.  iv.ii.  147  In  the  like  manner 
you  must  do  if  your  Course  were  North  or  Westing.     1836 
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Scott.  Monthly  Mag.  July  207  The  westing  sun's  beam  Cast 
gold  on  the  grass.  1880  Mrs.  Whitney  Odd  or  Even  ?  xxvi, 
A  shade  against  the  westing  sun, 

We'stland.  Chiefly  Sc.  Also  Sc.  6  vestland, 
6,  9  wastland,  8  westlan',  (Cf,  Westlin  a.) 
[f.  West  a,  (or  OE.  wesi-)  +  Land  j^,] 

1.  The  western  part  of  a  country  ;  esp.  the  West 
of  Scotland. 

1489  Ace,  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot,  I.  107  To  pass  with  let- 
teres  of  the  Kingis  for  the  Lordis  of  the  Westlande.  01578 
Linoesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  291  He  passit 
..to  the  toune  of  Air  and  to  the  pairtis  of  the  wastland. 
x8i8  ScoTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxv,  He  uses  maist  partly  the  west- 
land  of  Scotland.  x8<)4  K.  Hewat  Little  Scot,  World  v.  58 
It  was  understood  Montrose  would  make  a  descent  on  the 
West  land. 

2.  alt  rib,  a.  Of  persons:  Livhig  in,  coming  from, 
the  W' est  of  Scotland. 

£'1470  Hekry  Wallace  vii.  776  A  hundyr  fyrst  till  liim 
selflF  he  has  tayiie,  Off"  westland  men.  Ibid.  x.  308.  1522 
Q.  Margaret  in  MS,  Cott.  Calig.  B.  vi.  fol.  270  b,  On  the 
on  syde,  the  vestland  lordys  and  my  lord  of  Angus  vas  forth. 
a  1578  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  205  All 
the  rest  of  the  norland  men  and  Wastland  men  mett  the  King 
at  Stirling.  1651  Sir  A.  Johnston  (Ld.  Wariston)  Diary 
(S.H.S.)  II.  74  The  vyle  band  which  seven  Westland  gentle- 
men had  subscryved.  xSiSScorr.fir.Za^'ww.xxiv,  When  he 
raised  his  militia,  .against  the  wrang-headed  wastland  whigs. 
18*7  —  Tivo  Drovers  i,  I'he  strong  west-Iandnian  laughed 
aloud.  x8s8-43  Tvtler  Hist.  Scot.  C1864)  1 1.  239  On  the  rear 
division  were  the  wesiland  and  Stirlingshire  men. 

b.  Of  places :  Situated  in  the  west. 

XS13  Q.  Margaret  in  I^IS,  Cott.  Calig.  B.  vi.  fol.  440  The 
erl  of  Huntlay  hath  all  the  ruil  of  the  north  partys,  the  erl  of 
Lenoss  all  the  vestland  part,  1650  J.  Nicoll  Diary  (Ban- 
natyne  Club)  30  Ane  Associatioun  concludit  and  drawn  up 
among  the  Westland  schyres.  c  1670  in  J  ml.  Friends  Hist. 
^«r.XXI.69ThrowghouttheWestlandpresbiteries  belonging 
to  that  synod  [sc.  Glasgow].  1834  Tail's  Mag.  1. 608/1  Had 
she  not  given. .reason  to  believe  she  thought  them  the  great- 
est people  on  Westland  ground.  1875  Moimis  ^neids  viii. 
148  All  the  Westland  earth  beneath  their  yoke  shall  He. 

c.  Proceeding  from  the  west ;  blowing  from  the 
west,  westerly. 

X650  Sir  A.  Johnston  (Ld.  Wariston)  Diary  (S.  H.  S.)  IL 
30  They  censured  the  Westland  Remonstrance  mor  nor 
Northland  Band.  x&^j'E.-Ni.-E.nSQtiPoefnSfMonadnoci-^tSniioV.' 
ing  in  a  squalid  room  Where  yet  the  westland  breezes  come. 

Hence  We'stlander  j  -landways  adv. 

0167$  H.  Guthrie  Mem.  C1702)  238  I'he  West-Landers 
advanced  towards  Edinburgh,  Ibid.  240  The  Westlandeis 
..were  all  poor  ignorant  Creatures,  taken  from  their  Hus- 
bandry. X814  Scorr  Wiw,  xxxvi,  A  few  shots  were  ex- 
changed betwixt  them  and  the  Westlanders.  1820  —  Mon- 
ast.  xxxv,  Instead  of  that  comes  news  that  he  has  gone  west- 
landways  about  some  tuilzie  in  Ayrshire. 

We'Stlin,  a.  Sc.  Also  8  -len.  [var.  of  wesi- 
ian^  Westland  a.]    Western;  westerly, 

X7..  Patie  *  Peggy  Chorus  in  Ramsay  Tea-i.  Misc.y  Sun, 
gallop  down  the  westlin  skies.  1721  Ramsay  Keitha  27  Ye 
westlin  Winds  that  gently  us'd  to  play  On  her  white  Breast. 
xyaS —  7^(7 6Varra;/ 6  Welcome,  as  Westlen  Winds,  or  Berries 
ripe.  1785  Burns  Ep.  to  Davie  6  To.  .spin  a  verse  or  twa 
o'  rhyme,  In  hamely,  westHn'  jingle.  X813  Hogg  Queen's 
Wake^  Kilnieny  ii,  When  the  fringe  was  red  on  the  westlin 
hilt.  1830  Galt  Lawrie  T.  i.  ii,  The  goodwill  of  the  westlin 
winds.  1898  J.  LvMSDEN  Edin.  Poems  4-  Songs  (1899)  168 
A-doun  the  Westlin  welkin. 

Westlins,  adv.  Sc.  rare~\  [f,  Wsst  + -/ins 
-UNG  2.]     Westwards. 

17x8  Ramsay  Ckrist^s  Kirk  Or.  in.  i,  Frae  East  Nook  of 
Fife  the  Daw'n  Speel'd  Westlines  up  the  Lift. 

t  West-looker.  Obsr'^  [f.  West  adv.'\  A 
name  for  the  hare. 

a  X300  MS.  Dtgby  86 fol.  1 68  b,  J?e  w«6tlokere . .  Jw  sidlokere 
and  eke  t»e  roulekere  \read  -lokere]. 

tWestly,(Mrz;.  Obs.~^  [f.  West ^zr/z'.  Cf.MLG. 
westeliky  G.  wesiUchj  Da.  and  Sw.  vestUg^  To- 
wards the  west, 

c  X440  Promp.  Parv.  52^/1  Westward,  or  westly,  accident- 
o-liter. 

"Westm,  var,  Wastum  Obs. 

■Westment,  obs.  form  of  Vestment. 

We'Stmiuster.  The  name  of  the  abbey  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  at  London,  used 
attrib.j  esp.  with  reference  to  Westminster  Hall  as 
a  court  of  justice,  lo  the  assembly  of  divines  held 
in  1643,  or  to  St.  Peter's  School. 

<S49'Latimer  1st  Serm.  be/.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  28  Thus  thys 
bargayne  became  a  Westminster  matter;  the  lawyers  goie 
twyse  the  valure  of  the  horse,  a  1614  TiMMzSilver  Watch- 
bell  \'iu  (1634)  J40  If  his  neighbor  do  damnifie  him  but  the 
value  of  two  pence,  he  will  prouide  a  conserue  of  West- 
minster-hal  wormewood  for  him  out  of  hand.  1671  (title) 
Westminster  Drollery.  Or  a  choice  Collection  of  the 
Newest  Songs  &  Poems.  X69X  /list.  Eel.  Late  Presbyt. 
Gen.  Assembly  12  The  Minister  of  Abbots-Hall  was  accused 
for  neglecting  the  Catechism  of  tlie  Westminster  Divines. 
1693  Ace.  EstabL  Presbyt.  Govt.  Scot.  43  Such  a  vast 
number  of  Propositions  as  are  contained  in  the  Westminster 
Confession.  1698  Concubinage  Disproved  5  It  does  not 
appear  by  anything  our  Author  says,  that  his  Marriage  with 
Mary  Tomkins  was  any  other  than  Congressus  Furtivus^ 
a  Westminster  Wedding,  a  1700  B,  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Creiv^ 
Westminster-Weddings  a  Whore  and  a  Rogue  Married 
together.  17x9  Collect.  Con/.  Faith  Ch.  Scot.  I.  Pref.  p.  xi. 
Every  body  knows  in  what  unhappy  distracted  Times,  the 
Westminster  Assembly  met  and  compos'd  that  Confession 
of  Faith.  X710  Pre/,  to  Addit.  Westminster  Con/ession  182 
Other  catechisms,  which. .are  for  no  other  valual>le  quality 
any  ways  comparable  to  the  Westminster  Catechisms.  X747 
Mrs.  Glasse  Cookery  ix.  79  A  Westminster- Fool.  Take  a 
Penny-loaf,  cut  it  into  thin  Slices,  wet  them  with  Sack,.: 
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take  a  Quart  of  Cream,  beat  up  six  Eggs.,Ietc.].  X837 
Dickens  Pickw,  xxxv,  The  waiters,  from  their  costume, 
miyhtbemi!.takenforWestminsterboys.  X843HETHEKINGTON 
{title)  History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines. 
1856  Saba  T.  L.  Robinson  Kansas  (ed.  3)  3S  'i'he  old  West- 
minster catechism  allows  works  of  necessity  and  mercy  to  be 
done  on  the  Sabbath  day.  x88o  Goldw.  Smith  Co%vper'\.  13 
The  Nonsense  Club,  consisting  of  seven  Westminster  men 
who  dined  together  every  Thursday. 

b.  ellipt.  A  present  or  former  pupil  at  West- 
minster School. 

X690-X  Smalridge  in  Epist.  Corr.  Atterbnry  (ijB'^)  I.  17, 
I  suppose  you  expect  to  do  little  good  but  upon  the  West- 
minsters. x88o  GoLDw.  Smith  Cozv/er  i.  13  The  set  was 
strictly  confined  to  Westminsters.  Gray  and  Mason,  being 
Etonians,  were  objects  of  its  literary  hostility.  1895  Spec- 
tator 23  Nov.  729  The  Bushy  Trust,  managed  by  thirteen 
trustees,  who  must  be  old  Westminsters. 

Hence  We'stminsterism,  the  principles  charac- 
teristic of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  1643. 

X884  Calderwood  in  U.  P.  Ma^.  July  366  Several  things 
had  occasioned  opposition  to  the  admission  of  the  Cumber- 
land Church,  such  as  these  :— its  deliberate  alteration  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  its  avowed  antagonism  to  wlial 
was  often  named  '  Westminsterism  \ 

Westmonaste-rian.  rarr~^.  [f.  I'Vestmonas- 
teri-tim^  Latinized  f.  Westminster.]  One  educated 
at  Westminster  School, 

ax69S  WoooAr^^  (O.  H.S.)  1,274  Richard  Rhodes,  ..a 
confident  Westmonasterian. 

t  "We-stmony.  Obs.  [ad,  Icel.  Vestmanna- 
eyjar  (Da.  VesUnamer^  A  group  of  islands  off 
the  south  coast  of  Iceland.     In  quot.  altrib. 

Erroneously  printed  Westtnary  in  Binnell  Descr,  Thames 
(1758)  260. 

1663  Act  15  Chas.  II,  c.  7  §  13  For  the  Encouragement  of 
the  Herring  &  North-Sea,  Island  [=  Iceland],  &  Westiiiony 
Fisheries, 

We'Stmost,  a.  Forms  ;  I  westmsest,  1,6  Sc.^ 
westmest  (i  weste-),  6  Sc.  -xnast,  6-7  Sc.  -maist; 
3,  6-  westmost  (9  Sc,  wastmost).    [f.  West  adv. 

+  -most.]     Most  westerly  ;  westernmost. 

835  in  Birch  Cartttl.  Sax.  1.  542  j'Erest  of  t>am  west  mse* 
Stan  aewj'lle.  .upp  to  Jjam  ealdan  herepa5e.  c893jElfred 
Oros.  VI.  i,  Romana  [on weald],  .is  maest  &  westmest.  Ibid., 
On  )?aem  westemestan  [onwealde],  J>aet  is  Roma,  c97a  in 
Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  III.  262  paes  landes  jemaera  )>€  jebyria^^ 
into  l>aEre  westniestan  hide.  1197  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  4495 
Fram  jje  weste  syde  of  |>c  world  to  J>e  est  moste  ende,  Jpo 
adde  king  ar))ure  ywonne  frain  J>e  west  moste  se.  X456  Exch. 
Rolls  Scot.yi.  224  Onerat  se.  .de  ix  li.de  Mydmeststede  de 
Warmwod.  Et  de  ix  Ii.  de  Westmeststede  ejusdem.  Et  de 
ix  Ii.  de  Estmcststede  de  Langhop.  1510  in  Laing  Charters 
(1899)  70  The  haile  foirland  of  the  said  tenement  with  the 
westmost  gharde.  X595  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  90/2  To  the 
westmest  dyk  of  the  eistmest  cornefauld.  1632  Lithgow 
Trav.  1. 23  Gayetta,  theWest-most  confine . .  of  the  Neapolitan 
Kingdome.  x8oo  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  684 
They  are  the  westmost  portion  of  the  horde.  1805  State, 
Leslie  o/Po7vis  etc.  56  (Jam.)  That  the  westmost  sight  was 
above  the  Fluicky-shot.  1871  Daily  News  77  Jan.,  A  vague 
. .  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  French. .  batteries  at  St.  Ouen 
to  enfilade  our  westmost  one  at  Ormeson. 

West-north-west,  adv.,  etc.  [See  West  adv. 
and  Nouth-west.  Cf.  MLG.  westnortwest^  Du. 
-noord-i  G.  •nord-.'\  In  or  from  the  direction  situated 
midway  between  west  and  north-west.  Also  z.%sb. 
and  adj. 

\A..  Sailing  Directions  (Hakl.  Soc.,  1889)  ii  The  Ilonde 
and  Berwik  haven  lien  west  nor^h  west  and  Est  South  est. 
Ibid.  18  The  streemys  of  Briggewatir  sit  west  norwest. 
^1490  BoTONER  Itin,  (1778)  287  Anglice  west-north-west 
versus  Seynt  Davyes.  a  1550  Leland  Itin.  (1764)  HI.  30 
The  secund  [creke]  lyith  West  North  West  1555  Eden 
Z?tf(:(T</^i  (Arb.)  70  Proceading..at  the  lengthe  towarde  the 
weste  northe  weste.  i6as  Hvnmers  tr.  //'.  Blaeus  Sea 
Mirr,  11.  112  When  that  Lagemesse  is  westnorthwest  from 
you,  then  goe  on  southeast.  X685  T.  Phelps  Acc.  Captivity 
22  Our  course  by  the  North-Star  was  West-North- West. 
171S  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5360/5  With  little  Wind  at  West  North 
West.  X7as  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World{i&io)  iii  The  land 
lying  away  from  the  west-north-west  to  the  south-east-by- 
south,  1855  KiNCSLEV  IVestw.  Hot  xxxi,  A  strong  west- 
north-west  breeze.  1883  R.  H.  Scott  Elem.  Meteorol.  359 
The  wind  flies  round  to  West,  or  West-north-west. 

Hence  West-north-westerly  a. 

X89S  Westm.  Gaz,  7  Oct.  5/2  She  met  with  a  tremendous 
west-north-westerly  gale, 

■Weston(e,  obs.  forms  of  Whetstone. 

"Westour,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Waster  sb."^ 

Westphalia  (westf^i  lia).  Also  7  "Westfalia. 
[med.L.,  f.  OHG.  IVestfalo  (G.  -/ale,  -phaie)  an 
inhabitant  of  the  district  now  called  IVeslfakn  in 
German.]  The  name  of  a  province  of  western  Ger- 
many lying  between  Hanover  and  Rhenish  Prussia, 
used  atlrib,  with  bacon,  gammon^  or  ham, 

1 1650  Townshend  /Www  (1912)  8  Give  us  a  salt  West- 
phalia Gammon,  Not  meat  to  eat,  but  meat  to  drink.  X656 
Bi-OUNT  Clossogr.f  Westphalia  Bacon.  1664  F.  Hawkins 
Voutlis  Behav,  11.  178  A  Westfalia  Ham  of  Bacon.  Ibid. 
180  A  Westphalia  Ham.  x68s  N.  O.  Boilean's  Lutrin  i. 
178  His  face,  .recalls  the  good  Westphalia-Ham.  1710  P. 
Lamb  Royal  Cookery  66  To  make  a  Westphalia-Ham.  1715 
Ladv  G.  Baillie  Ilouseh.  Bk.  (S,  H.  S.)  102  For  17^^  lb. 
westfalia  hanib  at  iid.,  o  15  7. 

Westpha'lian,  a.  and  sb.  [f.  prec]  a.  adj. 
Of  or  belonging  to,  connected  with,  Westphalia, 
b.  sb.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Westphalia. 

X604  Marston  &  Webster  Malcontent  iv.  iii,  The  sallo- 
westfalian-gamon-faced  zaza.  x668  J.  Wilson  Erasm, 
Praise  0/ Folly  (1915)  25  As  plump  and  round  as  a  West- 
phalian  Hogg,     1708  Aduison  Present  St.  War  34  The 
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Westphalian  Treaty.  1764  Falconer  Poems,  Demagdgue 
128  Her  vital  blood,  that  pour'd  from  every  vein,  So  late,  to 
fiUth'  accurs'd  Westphalian  drain.  i778\Varton  Hist.Eng, 
Poetry  II.  311  Wernerus  Rolewinck,  a  Westphalian.  i8ao 
Mem.  Crt.  Westphalia  220  The  Westphalian  troops  per* 
formed  miracles  at  Moskwa.  Ibid.,  The  We^tphalians  lost, 
in  this  battle,  many  valuable  officers.  1824  Bvros  yuan  xv. 
!xv,  They  also  set  a  glazed  Westphalian  ham  on.  184a  Bor- 
row Bible  in  Spain  xviii,  I  have  seen  many  a  Westphalian 
hog  quite  as  tall. 

twestphalie,-phaly,,obs.varr.  Westphalia. 

1577  GooGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  in.  148  The  Gamonds  of 
Fraunce,.  .which  I  suppose  were  none  other  but  the  flyches 
of  Wesiphaly,  so  greatly  esteemed  at  this  day.  1661  Rabisha 
Cookery  20  A  good  piece  of  Westphalie  liacon,  ibid.  136 
A  Westphalie  Gammon  of  Bacon.  1715  Mandeville  P'able 
Bees  (ed.  4)  I.  263  For  the  Small  Beer  tliey  sent  abroad,  they 
receiv'd  large  Returns  of  Westphaly-Hams  [etc.]. 

West- Pointer,  U.S,  [l*.^r^j//V/«/,  the  name 
of  a  village  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River 
in  the  state  of  New  York.]  An  officer  trained  at 
the  United  States  military  academy  at  West  Point. 

1863  Congr.  Globe  16  Jan.  327/3  There  have  been  wounded 
since  this  war  opened,  from  thirty  to  forty  general  officers. 
Many  of  them  were  West  Pointers.  1878  *V.  Amer.  Rer. 
CXXVI.  85  A  West-Pointer  enjoying  the  soubriquet  of 
*  Shanks'.  1895  J.  Vt.  P\.\.\-^-!i  Kentucky  Cardinal  ■x.vx^'Vh^ 
West-Pointer  had  been  writing  for  some  months  in  regard 
to  the  wild  behaviour  of  his  cousin. 

Westralian  (westr^i'lian),  a.  and  sb,  [f.  Wcs- 
iraiia,  a  telegraphic  abbrev,  of  IVest  Australia.^ 
a.  aJJ.  Of  or  pertaining  to  West  Australia,  b. 
sb.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  West  Australia ;  //. 
West  Australian  mining  shares. 

a.  1896  Economist  14  Mar.  535/1  The  position  of  the 
Westralian  Government  in  the  matter  is  a  serious  one.  Ibid. 
25  Apr.  532/2  Westralian  shares  have  been  somewhat  more 
freely  dealt  in.  1896  tgth  Cent.  Nov.  711  {title)  The  Wes- 
tralian Mining  *  Boom '.  1000  .S"/^(i^^ria  May  15^1  The 
Westralian  Outlander  complains  that  all  the  taxation  falls 
on  the  gold-mines.  1904  Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  398  Westra- 
lian finance  copied  the  bad  features  of  the  Kaffir  Circus. 

b.  1896  Economist  20  June  809/2  We^tralians  have  been 
weak  on  balance.  1896  igih  Cent.  Nov.  711  When.. every 
department  of  the  Stock  Exchange  was  inactive,  Westra- 
Hans  came  to  the  rescue.  1^00  Westm.  Gaz.  17  Aug.  7/1 
The  boom  in  Weslralians  which  does  not  come  oflF. 

Hence  Westra'lianism. 

1905  IVestm.  Gas.  t  May  9/1  Statements,  .on  the  subject 
of  Westralian  ism.  1905  Daily  Report  g  Sept.  6/1  Scandals, 
such  as  during  recent  years  have  made  the  term  '  Westra* 
lianism  '  one  of  evil  significance. 

Westre,  obs.  form  of  Vestry. 

Westring,  var.  of  Westebing. 

West  Sa'XOn,  sb,  and  a.  Hist.  Also  "West- 
Saxon-  [f.  West  a.  +  Saxon  sb.  and  «.,  after  OE. 
IVest-seaxan  pi.] 

A.  sb,  1,//.  The  division  of  the  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land occupying  the  area  south  of  the  Thames  and 
westward  from  Surrey  and  Sussex  ;  also  sing,  an 
individual  belonging  to  this  group  or  area, 

1387  Trevisa  HigdenSX.  403  Plegmundus.  .ordeyned.. 
fyve  [bishops]  to  JjeTond  ofGiweysys,  l>at  bee^»  West  Saxons, 
1432-50  tr,  Higden  VII.  99  Edmunde  Irensydc.subduede 
to  hym  the  Westesaxons  anoon.  1513  Braushaw  St.  Wer-. 
burge  I.  155  The  thyrde  [realm]  was  West  Saxons,  famous 
and  myghty.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  232 
Aidan  winnis  the  feild  vpon  the  Pechtis  and  Westsaxonis 
« 1643  Baker  Chron,  (1653)  7  The  third  Kingdoms  of  the 
Heptarchie,  was  of  the  West  Saxons.  1714  Addisou  Spect. 
No.  569  P  I,  I  was  the  other  Day  with  honest  Will.  Funnell 
the  West  Saxon.  1738  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  Money^  Ina 
King  of  the  West-Saxons.  1781  Gibbos  Decl.  *V  F.  xxxviii. 
(1787)  III.  618  note,  Cerdic,  the  West  Saxon.  1877  Tennyson 
Harold  IV.  i,  Thou  art  but  a  West-Saxon  :  ive  are  Danes  1 

2.  The  dialect  of  Old  English  used  by  the  West 
Saxons. 

1844  Garnett  in  Proc.  Phil.  Soc.  I  \.  17  The  plural . .  totally 
unknown  in  West-Saxon,  ibid,  18  The  discrepancies  from 
the  ordinary  West-Saxon  are  specified.  1876  Sweet /J^j. 
Reader  p.  xii,  The  West  Saxon  of  the  eleventh  century 
differs  in  many  respects  from  that  of  Alfred's  reign.  1893 
A.  C.  Champneys  Hist.  English  85^  Northumbrian  retains 
some  very  ancient  forms  not  found  in  West  Saxon. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  characteristic  of, 
the  West  Saxons  or  their  speech. 

1570  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1576)  20  Kent  was  vriited 
by  King  Egbert. .vnto  the  Westsaxon  Kingdome,.  .and.. 
gouerned  afterthe  Westsaxon  law,  1670  Milton  Hist.  Brit. 
III.  i2t  Beforethe  West-Saxon  Kingdome.  \Z^  Penny  Cycl, 
XXII.  231/a  During  the  West  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
.\nglo-Danish  dynasties.  1848  Latham  Eng.  Lang.  (ed.  2)  91 
The  Psalter  also  exhibits  this  West-Saxon  form.  xST^SwEer 
Ags.  Reader  p.  xii,  The  old  Northumbrian  poems  were  also 
copied  in  the  West  Saxon  dialect  1893  A.  C.  Champne\  3 
Hist.  English  86  The  Southern  or  West  Saxon  plural,  -a}. 

Hence  f  Wo»t-Sa*xoixry,  thekingdom  of  the  West 
Saxons. 

1650  EtDERFiRLD  Ctvil  Right  e/Tyth€t  x.  70  Kenulph 
King  of  West-Saxon-rie, 

t  West-sexene.  ME.  form  of  OE.  West- 
se{a)xena,  gen.  pi.  of  lVesi-se{a)xatt  (see  prec), 

?  a  1300  Shires  Eng.  in  O.  E,  Misc.  146  On  is  wcst-sexene 
la  we. 

West  side.  Also  west-side.  [West  a,  Cf. 
WFris.,  MLG.  westside,  Du.  -zijde,  G.  -j^/V<r.]  The 
side  situated  in  or  lying  towards  the  west, 

<:xa90  Kenelnt  62  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  347  t>e  blscliopriche  of 
Roucestre  )  at  in  t^e  west-side  is  next.  1340  Hampolb  /V. 
Conse.  5127  Als  [e  levenyng  out  gas  in  short  tyde  Fra  be 
est,  and  shewes  it  in  ^je  west  syde.  c  1386  Chaucer  C/^r^V 
T.  I  Thcr  is  at  the  West  syde  of  Ylaille. .  A  lusty  playne. 


e  1391  —  Astrol.  I.  §  6  The  west  side  is  cleped  the  left  side. 
14..  Sailing  Directions  (Hakl.  Soc.  1889)  17  On  the  west 
side  of  Milforde.  1503  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  30  The  utter 
west  syde  of  his  swynstye.  1597  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  21 1/2 
At  the  west  syde  of  the  Blak-tour.  1669  Eahl  Winchilsea 
T>iie  Relat.  Mt.  Etna  16  The  two  Torrents  of  Fire  forward 
. .  had  on  the  West-side  branched  it  self  into  several  Streams. 
x68i  in  Nairne  Peerage  Evid,  (1874)  6  The  west  syde  of 
the  high  way.  1789  S.  Shaw  Tour  IV.  Eng.  378  A  pleasant 
little  town  on  the  west-side  of  a  hill.  1896  Baden-Powkli- 
Matabele  Campaign  iv.  On  the  west  side  of  this  road  Um- 
lugulu's  impi  was  stationed. 

b.  iransf.  (Cf.  Western  a.  8.) 
1829  Marryat/".  Mildmay  x\v,  Rubbing  herself  on  her 
'  west '  side,  as  the  Philadelphia  ladies  call  it. 

t  West-south,  sb.  Obs,  rare.  [See  West  adv. 
and  South  adv,  OE.  had  'ivests^b'vind.'\  The 
south-west. 

1J97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  476  To  )>e  on  ende  of  engelond,  as 
in  t>e  west  sou)?  A  lute  bi  nor)>e  cornewaile. 

West-south-west,  adv,  etc.  [See  We.st  adv. 
and  South-west.  Cf.  MLG.  westsHiwesi,  Du, 
'Zuid-j  G.  -siid'.'\  In  or  from  the  direction  situated 
midway  between  west  and  south-west.  Also  as  sb, 
and  adj\ 

a.  adv.  14. .  Sailing  Directions  (Hakl.  Soc  1880)  1 1  It 
flowith  west  southwest.  Ibid.  13  Yif..the  wynde  be  west 
south  west,  c  1440  Fallad.  on  Husb.  iii.  470  And  west  south- 
west [L.  in  /auonium\  hem  for  to  order  best  is.  1513  Sir 
E.  Howard  in  ElUs  Orig.  Lett,  Ser.  11.  I.  214  On  mondey 
the  wynd  cam  west  sowth  west.  1584  R.  Norman  tr.  Safe- 
gard  0/ Sailers  21  b,  The  floud  sets  east  northeast,  and  the 
ebbe  west  southwest.  1698  Hennetin  Nexv  Discov.  Amer. 
I.  78  Steering  our  Course  West-South- West,  with  a  favour- 
able Wind.  1760  R.  Rogers  Jrnls.  (1769)  197  We. .kept 
the  following  courses:  west-south-west  two  miles,  west- 
north-west  three  miles.  1833-4  J.  Phillips  Geol.  in  Eficycl. 
Metrop.  {iZ\s)  VI.  544/1  Ltss  certain  and  continuous  fissures 
passing  nearly  East  North-East  and  West  South-West. 

b.  adj.  1398  Trevisa  Bnrih.  De  P.  R.  xi,  iii.  (1495)  386 
The  weste  Southweste  wynde  hyghte  Zephirus.  14..  Sail- 
ing  Directions  (Hakl.  Soc.  1889)  14  All  the  havens  be  full 
at  a  west  south  west  moone.  a  1550  Leland  Itin.  (1764) 
III.  12  An  Hospital  of  S.  John  yet  stonding  at  the  West 
South  West  End  of  the  Town.  x6ii  Cotgr.,  Vent  d"  aval, 
a  West  South-west  wind.  x63a  Lithgow  Trav.  in,  123  The 
West  South  west  end  of  this  once  Regalt  Towne. 

c.  sb,  155s  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  77  The  shores  bended. . 
sumetyme  towarde  the  Wes.te  and  west esouih west,  a  159a 
Greene  &  Loixje  Looking  Gl.  (1598)  E  i,  Now  the  wmd 
doth  serue.  And  sweetly  blowes  a  gale  at  West,  Southwest. 
1837  W.  Irving  Capt.  Bonueville  I.  iii.  61  One  of  these 
branches  rises  in  the  west  south-west,  1839  De  i.a  Beche 
Rep.  CeoL  Cornwall^  eta  L  8  On  the  west-south-west  of  the 
same  district. 

Hence  West-south- we 'storly  a. 

i88t  W.  Powell  in  Proc.  R.  Geog.  Soc.  (N.  S.)  III.  92  A 
loTig  straight  piece  of  coast,  running  in  a  west*south- westerly 
direction. 

Weatum,  var,  Wastom  Obs, 

tWestvale.  Obs.  Also  4  -falG,  ^5  -vail 
(-uall),  5  westevale.  [a.  MLG.  Westvale^  -val 
Westphalian.]  A  variety  of  cloth  of  Westphalian 
origin. 

1385  in  S.  Bentley  Excerpta  Hist.  (1831)  139  Item  lego 
ducentas  vlnasde  Westfale  ad  faciendum  Tintheamina.  1391 
Exped.  Earl  Z>tr^>' (Camden)  35  Pro  ix  vlnis  Westuall.. 
cmptis  pro  trussura  dictorum  pannorum.  Ibid.  i63  Pro 
coopertorio  tele  Westvall  pro  dresseur.  1396  Willof  Hen-ey 
0/ Kedifelly  (Contm.  Ct.  London),  Lego  Waltero  Burtone 
vnum  lectum  de  Westuale.  1397-8  Exped.  Eat  I  Derby  356 
Wfstuali  de  worsted.  1403  fVill  0/  R.  de  Chesire/eld  \\\ 
Lincoln  Chapter  Acts  (MS.),  Cum  vno  Doser  de  Wcstvale 
steyned  cum  ymaginibus.  I4»3  For.  Ace.  i  Hen.  K/,  I. 
(P.  R.  O.)  Computat  in.. westevale,  pellibus  lanutis  [etc.]. 

Westward  (we'stwojd),  adv,,  sb.j  and  «,!  Also 
5  weste-,  5-6  westwarde,  7  westheard.  [OE, 
westweardf  f.  West  adv.  +  -WARD,  Cf.  MLG.  west- 
wartf  'Wert,  -wort.] 

A.   adv,    1.  Towards  the  west ;    in  a  westerly 
direction:  a.  Of  motion  or  direction. 

For  I  Westward  ho  I  see  Ho  iut.^  2  b. 

a^ooO.E.  Chron. nn.  893,  Her.. for  se  miclehere.  .of  J^Ecm 
ea<itrice  westweard  to  Bunnan.  cioooSax.  Lecch<i.  III.  270 
J>a  seofon  steorran . .  gangende  eastan  westweard.  O.  E. 
Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1052  Hi..;5ewendon  heom  l>a  west- 
weard o5  J>et  hi  comon  to  Portlande.  1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls) 
1039  So  t>at  he  drou  him  westward, . .  J>e  se  he  wende  nei  & 
bihuld  west.  1377  Lancu  /*.  PL  B.  xviii.  118  Her  suster.. 
cam. .  Euene  out  uf  (  e  est,  and  westward  she  loked.  c  139X 
Chal'CER  Astrol.  ir.  §  17  Espie  diligently  whan  this  same 
firste  sterre  passeth.  .westward.  ^1400  Maundev.  (Roxb  ) 
xxviii,  127  It  lastez  westward  to  J>e  r>  uer  of  Phison.  c  1407 
LvoG.  Reson  <J-  Sens.  658  Whan  that  he  hath  hys  couis 
[y-]goon,..Ageyn  westwarde  hedoih  repaire.  1473WARKW. 
Chron.  (Camden)  9  Thei  fiedde  westwarde  to  the  see  syde, 
and  toke  there  heie  schippys.  1535  Coverdalb  Ezek.  xlv. 
7  As  farre  as  reacheth  westwarde  and  eastwarde.  >503  T. 
r  ALK  Horolog.Q  b,  If  the  declination  of  your  plat  be  West- 
ward, or  from  C.  toward  B.  1613  Donne  Foetus  (1633)  170 
Goodfriday,  1613.  Riding  Westward,  a  x66i  Fuller 
IVorthies,  Somerset  (1662)  32  Hence  forward  the  Sun  of  the 
Kings  cause  declined,  verging  more  and  more  Westward, 
till  at  last  it  set  in  Cornwal.  1697  Dryden  yEneis  xt.  1316 
But  westward  to  the  Sea  the  Sun  declin'd.  i7sa  Berkeley 
Verses  Planting  Arts  ^  Learn,  Amer.  21  westward  the 
course  of  empire  takes  its  way,  1783  J.  King  Thoughts 
Difficulties  iii.  29  We  were  told  by  a  priest . .  that  all  the  vir- 
tues were  flying  westward.  x8i6  Keats  Ep.  Geo.  Keats  141 
Why  westward  turn  ?  'Twas  but  to  say  adieu  !  i8aa  Scott 
Nigelv^  The  citizen. .rode  on  westward  along  the  Strand. 
1848  B.  Webb  Cont,  Ecclesiol,  160  Projecting  westward  from 
the  nave-arch  is  a  stone  rood-loft.  zZ'jy  Kuskin  St.  Mark's 
Rest  in.  40  Look,  as  you  recross  its  bridge,  westward,  along 
the  broad-flowing  stream. 


b.  Of  relative  position. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  1036  Estward  ther  stood  a  gate 


of  Marbul  whit,  Westward  right  swich  another  In  the  op- 
posit.  1390  Cower  Con/.  III.  103  And  thanne  upon  that 
other  syde  westward.. The  brother..  Aufrique  nam.  1472- 
1%  Rolls  0/ Parlt.  VT.  157/2  Almaner  WolL. except  WoIIe 
to  be  shipped  westward  in  Galees  or  Carrykkes,  to  be  shipped 
and  caried  oute  of  this  Reame,  shal  be  conveyed  to  the 
Staple  of  Caleys.  1530  Tindale  Excd.  xxvii.  12  And  in 
the  bredth  of  the  courte  westwarde,  there  shalbe  hangynges 
of  fyftye  cubettes  long.  1598  W.  Phillip  tr.  Linsclioten  r. 
xciii.  171  We.  .compassed  about  y®  other  corner  that  lay 
westward  from  vs.  i6ox  Holland  Pliny  s\.  xxx.  I.  147  He 
teileth.. that  Westward  there  are  people,  .whose  king  hath 
but  one  eie.  1631  Weever  Anc.  Funeral  M on.  642  A  cer- 
taine  holy  Crosse,  found  farre  Westward,  and  brought  hither 
by  miracle.  1773  Noorthol'CK  Hist.  Loud.  742  From  Bed- 
ford house  on  the  same  line  westward,  is  Great  Russel  street 
Bloomsbury.  iSio  Scott  Z.rt^)^  ^y"/..  i.  xxvi,  Due  westward, 
fronting  to  the  green,  A  rural  portico  was  seen,  a  i86z 
Clough  '  Say  7Wt,  the  struggle  nought  availeth '  16  In  front, 
the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly,  But  westward,  look,  the 
land  is  bright ! 

c.  Followed  by  of, 

X69X  Hist.  Rel.  Late  Presbyt.  Gen.  Assembly  6  For  twenty 
Miles  Westward  of  Perth,  there  wtre  but  two  or  three 
Ministers.  176a  Falconer  Shipwr.  iii.  238  Westward  of 
these,  .lies  The  long-lost  isle  of  Itliacus  the  wise.  z8ax  Ace. 
Peculations  in  Coal  Trade  4  Their  papers  should  not  be 
sent  from  the  ship  until  she  has  arrived  westward  of  Black- 
walL  184a  Borrow  Bible  in  Spain  xxxvi,  It  is  situated 
about  twelve  leagues,  .westward  of  Madrid. 

d.  Comb.y  as  wesHvard- blowing,  -flowing,  etc. 
1871  Tennyson  Last  Toum.  584  Those  far-rolling,  west- 
ward-smiling seas.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  105/1  The 
problem  of  the  destination  of  the  westward-flowing  rivers. 
1891  Nation  (N.  Y.)  19  Nov.  393/1  The  westward-looking 
portion  of  this  volume.  1895  Daily  News  24  Dec  6/i  That 
fierce  westward-blowing  gale  of  fire. 

1 2.  spec.  In  allusive  use  :  To  Tyburn.    Obs% 

1600  Looke  about  V'ou  A  2  b,  If  they  doe  so,  faith,  west- 
wardthen  with  .Skinke.  1605 Chapman  etc.  Eastiv.Hoeu.  i, 
B  3  b,  Touch,  Sir,  Eastward  hoe,  will  make  you  go  West- 
ward hoe.  1607  Dekker  &  Webster  IVestw.  Hoe  iv.  ii. 
Gib,  You.,  look  as  if  you  were  going  westward  indeede. 
X636  H.  Parrot  Cures  /or  the  Itch  A  2  b,  If  any  thing 
happen. .,  it  must  accrew  from  the  next  Sessions,  prouided 
there  be  some  to  trauel  westward.  1647  A.  B.  [?  Brewer] 
Countrie  Girle  13  b,  Greg. . .  Is't  not  time  he  should  now  goe 
downward  ?   Hn.  And  time,  that  you  .should  goe  Westward, 

3,  quasi-j^.   «=  next. 

X697  Drydf.n  d^iieidix.  909  Like  the  Storm  that  flies  From 
Westward,  when  the  Show'ry  Kids  arise.  1810  Scoit  Lady 
0/  L.  IV.  vii,  M  y  followers  guard  each  pass's  mouth,  To  east, 
to  westward,  attd  to  south. 

B.  sb.  That  direction  or  part  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  a  place,  etc. 

165a  H.  pHiLLippES  Geometr.  Sea-man  79  Which,  difl^ers 
in  longitude  from  the  former  place  90  degrees  to  the  West- 
ward. 1673  in  Picton  L'poot  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  316  To 
make  cleare  and  pave  the  street  on  the  cock  of  the  Castell  to 
the  westheard.  1695  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3099/3  The  same  day 
passed  by  the  Hastings^  with  about  12  sail  to  the  West- 
ward. >7JS  De  Foe  Voy.  round  IVorld  (1840)  308  They. . 
saw  two  rockets  rise  up  fiom  the  westward.  176a  Falconer 
Shipwr.  III.  571  The  prow,  swift  wheeling,  to  the  westward 
flies.  1838  Sterling  in  Carlyle  Li/e  11.  vii.  (1872)  145  The 
highest  part.. which  commands  a  view.. of  the  vale  of  the 
Arno  to  the  westward.  1874  J.  Forrest  Explor.  Australia 
(1875)  224  Sure  enough  there  were  the  tracks  of  horses 
commg  from  the  westward. 
b.  Const,  of, 

X766  Smollett  Trav.  xii,  L  213  The  river  Var  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean,  .about  four  miles  to  tlie  westward  of  Nicu. 
X776  Trial  0/ Nundocomar  to/i  Q.  Where  is  that  place? 
A,  To  the  westward  of  Sasserum,  1796  l»lons^  Atncr.  Geog, 
L  138  Directing  his  course  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Fare- 
well. 1896  Bauen-Powell  Matabele  Campaign  xv,  About 
three  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  mountain. 

C,  adj.  Having  a  westerly  situation  or  direction; 
lying,  facing,  moving,  etc,  towards  the  west. 

187a  Jenkinson  Guide  Evg.  Lakes (i&yg)  333  On  complet- 
ing the  worst  part  of  the  climb,  and  obtaining  a  westward 
prospect.  1886  C.  E.  Pascoe  London  To-day  xxvi.  (ed.  3) 
341  Let  us  retrace  our  steps. .to  the  westward  end  of  Cheap- 
side.  1896  Howells  Impress.  <V  Exp.  282  One  of  the  west- 
ward avenues.  1900  '^rnl.  Sch.  Gecg.  (U.S.)  Apr.  134  A 
further  link  in  the  westward  series.. was  finished  m  1837. 

t  Westward,  a,^  Obs,  [OK.  wesleweard :  cf. 
prec]    Westerly  (=  the  west,  or  western  part,  of). 

847  Charter  in  Sweet  O,  E.  Texts  434  Donon  on  5a  lytlan 
bur;  westewearde.  (7893  ^lfked  Ores.  i.  i.  §  3  Se  west* 
sul>ende  Europe. .is  in  Ispania  westeweardum.  c\*oS  Lay. 
25657  He  seide  t>at  ^t  wes  icumen  a  scaSe  li3e  of  westward 
Spaine.   c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  523/1  Westward,  occidentalis. 

Wc'stwardly,  a.    [f.  Westward  adv."] 

1.  a.  Of  wind  :  Blowing  from  the  westward. 
1653  Nisseua  107  [They]  hoist  up  their  Sails,  the  wind 

being  Westwardly,  and  good  for  their  intended  Navigation. 
1706  Luttrfll  Brie/  Rel.  (1857)  VI.  10  The  wind  being 
westwardly,  a  general  embarkation,  .is  making  at  Harwich 
for  Holland.  180$  Phil.  Trans.  XCVl.  249  note,  He  ex- 
pected a  continuance  of  fine,  clear  weather,  with  westwardly 
winds.  1876  Davis  Polaris  Exp.  259  1  he  pack  was  driven 
in  by  a  westwardly  wind. 

b.  Moving  or  flowing  westward, 
1870  Proctor  Other  Worlds  iv.  108  uote^  The  relatively 
culd  and  westwardly  equatorial  currents. 

2.  Situated  to  the  westwani, 

X704  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1634  The  Section  [seemed]  to  be 
a  small  matter  more  Westwardly.  1703  Act  S3  ^'^''-  ^^^ 
c.  131  title,  The  road  leading  from  Uttoxeter  to  the  west- 
wardly part  of  Hardiwick  heath. 

WO'Stwardly,  adv,  [f.  as  prec]  In  or  to  the 
westward  ;  in  a  westerly  direction. 

J519  Interl.  Four  Elem.  (Percy  Soc.)  27  And  next  from 


WESTWABDMOST. 

them  weslwanJIy,  Here  by  hymselfc,  alone  doth  ly  Ireland. 
« l«31  DOSKK  i'-v/"i,  Li^t-Lict.  Shtulo-o  J9  If  love  once 
fiunt,  and  west«:irdly  decline.  1756  Toldervv  Hist.  2 
Orfkaxs  IV.  76  .\fter  steering  their  course  westwardly  a 
few  days,  they  met  with  a  shabby  company  of  strollers. 
1794  Vancouvkr  Asrric.  Canihridge  69  Thence  extending 
■•-estwardly.  1837  W.  I  RVl  so  Capt.  BonntvilU  I.  v.  96  l  he 
travellers  took  final  leave  of  the  Sweet  Water,,  .keeping 
westwardly.  189*  k.  E.  Les  Hist.  Cctumbus  (Ohio)  I.  327 
Westw'ardly . .  tra>-eled  an  interminable  cararan  of  emigrants. 

Westwardmost,  a-    [f.  as  prec.  + -most.] 

Most  weiterlv  ;  farthest  west. 

168s  W.  Hedges  Diary  (H.ikl.  Soc.)  I.  17S  We..came  to 
an  anchor,  .on  y«  Westwardmost  Brace.  1788  J.  White 
ynU,  Voy.  jY.  S.  lya/tsdjgo)  109  The  westward-most  point 
of  a  very  large  bay.  1894  Dai/y  A«w  7  May  6/3  They 
proposa  to  commence  at  once  on  the  westwardmost  bay  of 
thechapeL 

We'Stw^urds,  a<fo.  and  s6.  Also  6  -wardes. 
[f.  Westh  ARD  ot/v.  +  -a.  Cf.  Da.  weshvaarts,  G. 
wislwdrls,  and  OE.  westweardes  (once).] 

A.  adv.  =  Westward  adv.  i  a. 

1540  .Act  33  Hen.  Vllt  c.  17  The  way  from  the  barres  in 
Holborne  westwardes  to  the  farre  ende  of  high  holborn. 
1581  Borough  Discourse  l^ar.  Cum/ias  (1585)  Fiv,  From 
hence  Westwardes  to  Meta  Incognita.  161^  E.  Wright 
Dialling  E  I  An  occidental  Dial  looketh  directly  West- 
wards.  165a  Hevlvs)  Cosmogr.  iv.  96  He.  .informs  us  that 
he  sailed  not  Westwards,  but  more  towards  the  South.  1915 
I.  BucHAN  jVi.'sm's  Hist.  Ifar  V.  126  The  bulk  of  the 
Russian  army  went  westwards  to  reinforce  the  van. 
b.   =  Westward  adv.  i  b. 

1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  11.  vii.  37  b, 
A  mountaine  Westwards^  and  fiue  miles  from  the  Cilie. 
IS99  E.  Wright  Haven-finding  Art  11  Helmshude  (which 
place  is  Westwards  from  the  North  Cape  of  Finmark). 
i8s4  ir.  Hettner's  Athens  ^  Petof.  162  Westwards  yonder, 
towards  the  sea,  lies  Lerna. 

B.  sb.  =  Westward  sb.  (Also  with  cf^  Now 
rare. 

"574  W.  Bourne  Regiment  for  Sea  47  To  the  Westwardes 
of  your  towne.  1581  Borough  Discourse  Var.  Cuinpas 
(1585)6. ij,  Wherasy  Name,  .should  be  from  S.  Nicholas. . 
to  the  Westwardes.  1584  R.  Norman  tr.  Sa/egard  of  Sailers 
37  Then  he  shall  see  the  towne  to  the  westwards  before  him. 
160a  Carew  Cornwall i'i\>^  Vpon  the  North  coast,  and  to 
the  Westwards  of  Foy,  few  or  none  are  taken.  1669  Earl 
WiNCHiLSEA  Tr^ie  Relat.  Mt.  Etna  22  The  other  Torrent., 
in  probability  could  not  easily  overflow  to  the  Westwards, 
1718  Chambers  O'c/  s.  v.  W/W,  The  Easterly  Trade- Winds 
blowing  to  the  Westwards  thereof. 

West  wind,  west-wind.  [OE.  westwind, 
■=  OS.,  MLG.,  MDu.,  G.  westwind,  WFris.  weste- 
wyn,  NFris.  tvastwinj.  OE.  had  also  westanwind 
=  ON.  vestanvindr  (Norw.  veslan-,  Da.  vesten- 
vind),  MHG.  westemvint.']  The  (or  a)  wind  blow- 
ing from  the  west.     Also  with  a  and  //. 

C900  Bxda's  Hist.  V.  xix.  (1890)  458  Sona  )>a5S  be  he  on 
scyp  eode..bleow  westwind.  a  1400  Nominate  (Skeat)  567 
Vent  galerne . .  west-wynde.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  523  'i 
West  wynde,  zepkirus.  149S  Trevisa's  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xl, 
ii:.  386  Fauonius,  the  Weste  wynde  arysyth  in  the  Weste. 
1535  CovERDALE  Exod.  X.  19  The  Lorde  turned  a  maruelous 
stronge  west  wynde.  1577  D.  Settle  Frobishers  Voy. 
B  vij,  Within  foure  dayes . .  the  Northwest  and  West  windes 
dispersed  the  yce  into  the  Sea.  1634  Milton  Comns  989 
And  West  winds,  with  musky  wing  About  the  cedar'n  alleys 
fling  Nard.  1645  Boate  Ird.  Nat.  Hist.  (1652)  176  As  the 
West-winds  are  much  more  common  in  Ireland, . .  than  the 
East.  1715  Pope  Iliad,  iv.  319  The  Cloud  condensing  as  the 
West-Wind  blows.  1819  WoRDSW.  Sonn. '  Lone  Flower '  1 1 
Bright  jonq_uils,  their  odours  lavishing  On  the  soft  west-wind 
and  his  frolic  peers.  189a  Kipling  Barrack-roorn  Ballads 
etc.  178  The  West  Wind  called. 

attrib.  160X  Holland  Pliny  x.  Ix.  I.  301  Some  are  of 
opinion  that  the  wind  will  engender  them  :  for  which  cause 
also  they  are  called  Zephyria  \i,  West-wlnd-egs]. 
Hence  West-winded,  West-windy  adjs. 
1851  G.  W.  Curtis  A^/ZtfiVc^^fxliv.  221  That  west-winded, 
rose-odoured  street.     1850  Hawthorne  Amer.  Note-bks. 
(1883)  379  It  being  a  bright,  westwindy,  bracing  day. 
tWesty,  a.l  Obs.   Also4wysty.  [OE.  icf^.r/j^, 
weslig,  f.  wdste,  wiste  Weste  a.     Cf.  Wasty  a.i] 
Desolate,  waste. 

c  yt/i  Lindisf  Gosp.  Mark  i.  35  [He]  code  on  woestijum 
Rtowum  \c 975  Rushw.'xn  westi^e stowe].  a  xiza O.  E.  Citron. 
(Laud  MS.)  an.  449  Of  Angle.. se  a  sy33an  stod  westig 
betwix  lutum  &  Seaxum.  c  1x05  Lay.  tiao  Leode  nere  )7ar 
nane,  ne  wapmen  ne  wifmen,  bute  westije  paedes  [C127S 
weste  paj>cs].  c  1*30  Hnli  Meid.  42  (Bodley  MS.)  pet  tu. . 
schalt  grenin  godles  in-wiS  westi  {Titus  vzs,'C\\  wahes.  13.. 
Gaw.  /If  Gr.  Knt.  2189  Now  iwysse,  quoi>  Wowayn,  wysty 
is  here  j  pis  oritore  is  vgly. 
We'sty,  a-*  Obs.  sxc,  dial.  [Of  obscnre  origin.] 
Confused ;  giddy. 

tS99  Bp.  Hall  Sai.  iv.  i,  158  While  hee  lies  wallowing 
with  a  westie  bed  And  palish  carkasse,  on  his  brothel-bed, 
1^4-91  Ray  N.  C.  IVords,  Westy,  dizzy,  giddy.  1867  Cornlu 
Mag.  XV.  74t  He's  a  bit  westy  by  times  is  Ashford.  1881 
Evans  Leicest.  Gloss.  s.v.,  My  head's  very  westy  and  bad. 
Wosy,  obs.  f.  Vizv  v.  St.  Wesyng,  rare  obs. 
f.  Weasakd.  Wesz,  obs.  f.  was,  jia.  t.  of  Be  v. 
Wet  (wet),  sby  Forms :  a.  I  wfec,  3  W8t  {dat. 
wete),  Orm.  wset  {dat.  waete),  3-6  wete,  (5 
whete),  4-6  weete,  4-1;,  6-  Sc.  weet,  6  weat(e, 
5-6  north,  and  Sc.  weytt,  ^-1  Sc.  weit.  ^.  4 
north,  wat(e.  7.  6-  w^et,  6  w^etto,  7  wett.  5.  9 
Sc.  wat,  [OE.  wiet  nent.  (snbstanlival  ose  olwit 
adj.,  =  WFris.  wiet),  giving  normally  ME.  wet, 
wete,  weete  and  later  weat{e.  The  other  ME.  and 
mod.  forms  are  due  to  the  influence  of  the  adj.   OE, 
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had  also  wkta  wlc  masc,  represented  in  ME.  by 
Wkte;  in  later  use  the  two  become  undistinguish- 
able,  and  some  of  the  examples  given  here  (in 
sense  i)  may  really  be  survivals  of  wkta^ 

1,  Moisture ;  liquid  or  moist  substance. 

In  occasional  use  applied  to  water,  blood,  sweat,  sap,  etc. 

a.  c  888  jElfbed  Boeth.  xxxiii.  §  5  Swa  Jjset  heora  nan  o^ires 
mearce  ne  ofereode,  &  se  cile  jei^rowode  wi3  3a  ha:to, 
&  ^xX  waet  wi5  bam  drygum.  cizzo  Bestiary  73  Hise 
feSres  fallen  for  Se  hete.  And  he  dun  inide  to  Se  wete 
FalleS  in  Sat  welle  grund.  a  1*40  Ureisun  in  O.  E.  Horn. 
I.  187  Hwa  is  )?enne  unwaschen  }pt  hauei>  Jjis  halwende 
wet  inwiS  his  heorte,  c  1290  St.  Michael  668  in  S.  Eng. 
I-ig'  3^8  Man  hath  of  eorl>e  al  is  bodi,  and  of  watere  he 
haiiez  wete.  C1386  Chaucer  Can,  Yeovt,  Prol.  <5-  T.  634, 
I  se  wel  how  ye  swete,  Haue  heera  clooth.and  wipe  awey 
the  wete.  c  1400  Beryn  1022  [He]  smote  ()e  Damesell  vndir 
J>e  ere,  ^e  weet  gon  vpward  spyn.  1412-20  Lyi>g.  Chron. 
Troy  IV.  3375  Whan  he  [Phoebus].  .drie|?  vp  t>e  moysture  & 
Jje  weete  Of  herbe  &  floure  with  his  feruent  hete.  1483 
Cath,  Angi.  415/1  Weytt,  maditas.  a  1500  Hist.  K,  Bocciis 
fif  Sydrackei^.  1510)  M  ij  b,  After  a  man  hath  in  hym  most 
Of  wete  of  dryeth  hete  or  colde  Shall  his  complexcyon  be 
tolde.  15*3-34  FiTZHEBB.  Htnb.  §  124  The  quyckeset  wyll 
take  no  rote,  excepte  it  haue  greate  weate, 

y.  1597  Shaks.  Lover^sCompl.  40  Like  vsery  applying  wet 
to  wet.  1633  G.  Herbert  Tempie,  Providence  xxix,  When 
th'  earth  was  dry,  thou  mad'.st  a  sea  of  wet.  1709  J.  Ward 
l'«^.7I/aM.(7M/fl'^  (1734)437  Divide  the  Sum  ofall  those  Dips 
or  Wet  Inches  by  the  Number  of  Places  you  dipp'd  in,  and 
the  Quotient  will  be  the  Mean  Wet  of  all  those  Dips.  1784 
TwAMLEV  Dairying  32  If  you  cut  the  Cheese  when  young, 
you  will  find,  that  there  is  a  Moisture,  or  Wet,  in  every 
Place  where  the  Eye  Is,,  .which  Wet  or  Moisture  is  called 
Tears.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  liv.  The  foam  was  on  his 
lips  J  the  wet  stood  on  his  forehead.  1894  K.  Grahame 
Pagan  P.  129  The  drippings  made  worms  of  wet  in  the 
thick  dust  of  the  road.  1897  Max  PEMBERTO>i  Queen  of 
Jesters  iii.  105  The  floor  of  the  staircase  was  covered  with 
wet  and  slime, 

2.  Rainy  or  damp  weather. 

a.  c\*ooTrin.Coll.  Horn.  123  Man.  .JjoleS.  .hwlle  druie 
and  hwile  wete,  hwile  chele,  wile  hete.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI. 
A.  VI.  21,  I  haue  walked  ful  wyde  In  weete  and  in  druye. 
c  1400  Maunuev.  (Rcxb.)  vi.  23  per  falles  oft  sithes  grete 
derth  of  corne.  .by  causeof  ouer  mykill  wete.  c  1460  Towne- 
ley  Myst,  xii.  4  Now  in  hurt,  now  in  heyll,  now  in  weytt,  now 
in  blast,  c  1480  Henryson  Garw.  Gucie  Ladeis  24  Hir  man- 
till  of  humiliiie,  To  tholl  bayth  wind  &  weit.  1650  J.  Nicoll 
Dia*y  (Bann.  Club)  27  That  mcht  being.,  full  of  wind  and 
weit.  Il}id.  32  Tempestis  of  weit  and  wind.  1790  Burns 
Young  Jockie  iii.  Thro'  wind  and  weet,  thro'  frost  and  snaw. 
^.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6365  Ne  for  na  drught,  ne  for  na 
wat,  Changed  neuer  ^ai  t)are  state.  1340  Hampole  Pr. 
Consc.  7611  In  wate  and  drye,  in  hate  and  cald. 

y.  1573-80  TussER  Husb.  (1878)  92  By  sowing  in  wet,  is 
little  to  get  1577  GooGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  1.  28  There  is 
nothyng  more  hurtfull  to  Winter  Come,,  .then  the  wette  of 
Winter.  1601  Shaks.  AlCs  Well  i.  iii.  157  This  distempered 
messenger  of  wet,  The  manie  colour'd  Iris,  a  1715  Burnet 
Own  Time  n.  (1724)  I.  801  Great  numbers  came  to  see  him. 
But,  after  they  had  stood  long  in  the  wet,  he  disappointed 
them.  1801  WoRDSW,  S/>arrow's  Nest  8  The  Sparrow's 
dwelling,  which,  .in  wet  or  dry  My  sister  Emmeline  and  I 
Together  visited.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xviii,  Make 
haste  in  out  of  the  wet,  Tom.  i860  Froode  Hist.  Eng. 
xxxiii.  VI.  419  The  sermon  intended  to  be  preached  at  the 
stake  was  adjourned,  in  consequence  of  the  wet,  to  St. Mary's. 
1905  Sat.  Rev.  15  July  82/1  It  is  the  alternation  of  wet  and 
fine  which  brings  every  crop  in  its  sea.son. 

b.  Atmospheric  moisture  precipitated  as  rain, 
mist,  or  dew. 

a.    c  1290  St.  Michael  604  in  S,  Eng,  Leg.  317  5wane  Jjc 

Sonne  hath  )?udere  idrawe  Jjenft  mist  for  hete.  It  ne  may  no 

feor  for  l^e  colde,  ake  bicometh  al  to  wete,  And  gaderez 

^are  to  one  watur-cloude.     1533  Bellenden  Livy  i.  vii. 

(S.T.S.)  I.  41  Ane  horribill  tempest,  .made  this  nobil  prince 

.  .Invisibill  with  thik  schoureof  weteand  myst.    1794  Burns 

My  Nannie's  Aiva'  6  And  violets  bathe  in  the  weet  0'  the 

morn. 

I      y    'fi^S  T.  Campion  Relat.  Royal  Eniert.  A  4  b,  Because 

\    some  wet  had  fallen  that  day  in  the  forenoone.  .all  her  foot- 

'    way  was  spred  with  broad  cloth.    1617  Moryson  ///«.  11.  68 

I    The  Pace  of  the  Moyrye,  by  reason  of  much  wet  lately  fallen, 

..was  hard  to  passe.     1671  MfLioN  P.  R,  iv.  433  And  now 

the  Sun . ,  Had . .  dry'd  the  wet  From  drooping  plant,  or  drop- 

ing  tree.     1830  Herschel  A7w^  Nat,  Phil.  11.  vi.  (1851)  159 

Vhen  no  rain  or  visible  wet  is  falling.    1883  Black  Shandon 

Bells  xxiv,  'l"he  silent  thin  wet  that  seemed  to  hang  in  the 

atmosphere  like  a  vapour.     1901  A.  M.  Fairbairn  in  Selbie 

Life  (1913)  385  Nothing  but  wet  and  water  fills  the  whole 

scene, 

C.  Rain,  water,  or  damp  regarded  as  deleterious 
or  detrimental.  Also,  standing  water  which  collects 
in  pools,  or  which  makes  the  ground  muddy. 

a,  c  1400  Destr,  Troy  2006  pre  dayes  ^iroly  \>^\ . .  duret  vnder 
hacche,  For  wete  of  ^e  waghes  ]?at  wastis  ouer  hed.  Ibid, 
9653  [They]  Turnit  to  J^ere  tenttes.  .Thurgh  the  rug,  &  the 
rayn,  J»at  raiked  aboue,  All  wery  for  wete,  &  for  wan  strokes. 
^1480  Henryson  Sivallow  Sf  Birds  212  The  woddis  grene 
wer  watlowit  with  the  weit.  1523-34  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  54 
Pelte-rotte-.commeth  of  greatte  wete,  specyally  in  woode 
countreyes.  1545  Ace,  Ld.  High.  Treas.  Scot.  VIII.  341, 
xxiiij  pyonaris.  .quhilkis  drew  the  cannonis  and  artal^e.. 
withtin  the  munitioun  hous  to  saife  the  stokis  thairof  from 
weit.  1595  in  J.  Bulloch  Pynours  (1887)  68  Salt  and  vther 
girnell  guid  subject  to  the  perrell  of  weytt  and  rayn,  a  1670 
Spalding  Troub.Chas.  I  (Bann.  Club)  1. 207  Monro  cau.sed 
bigg  up  betuixt  the  croces  ane  court  de  guard,  for  saiffeing 
his  souldiers  frae  weitt  and  cauld  on  the  night. 

y.  1684  J.  S.  Profit  ff  Pleasure  united  74  The  Infirmitie 
of  this  Creature  [the  Ass]  is  mostly  in  the  Feel,  occasioned 
by  standing  or  travelling  in  the  wett.  1710  Hii.man  Tusser 
Rediv.  Feb.  {1744)  16  The  reason  why  unharrowed  Beans 
set  in  Clay  are  apt  to  dye,  is  because  the  Wet  nils  the  Holes 
and  rots  them.  1730  Swift  Panegyr.  Dean  109  Familiar 
grown  to  dirt  and  wet.  Though  daggled  round,  I  scorn  to 
fret.     1853  Dickens  BUak  Ho,  lix,  The  wet  had  penetr.-ited 
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my  dress.  1858  J.  M<^D.  Stuart  'j'rnls.  Explor.  Australia 
(iB64)  18  All  our  rations.. being  perfectly  saturated  witli 
wet.  186a  H.  Marbvat  Year  in  Sweden  1.  74  On  high,  safe 
out  of  wet's  way.  186.  Whitman  .^y«£r. /'Vw///a^tf  Poems 
(1868)  95  Parties  of  snowy  herons  wading  in  the  wet  to  seek 
worms.  1883  Haudy  Wessex  Talcs  (1888)  I.  5  The  gable- 
end  of  the  cottage  was  stained  with  wet. 

Comb.  1902  Daily  Chron.  30  June  3/7  Wet-proof  wire 
coverings. 

d.  (With//.)  A  burst,  storm,  downpour,  shower, 
or  spell  of  rain. 

o.  c  \^a  Alphabet  of  Tales  217  On  l>e  day  at  he  was  berid 
on,  |?er  fell  suche  a  wete  and  a  rayn,  )jat  ij  da>;es  after  \ia\ 
mott  nolt  berie  hym.  1513  Douglas  Mueis  v.  xii.  53  A  huge 
weit  gan  doun  pour  and  tumbili.  1545  Taverner  Erasm. 
Prov.  53  A  mysselyng  rayn  gendreth  a  great  weat.  a  15^8 
Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  312  Terriblll 
windes  with  raine  and  weittis  quhilk  contincwit  xlviij  houris 
togidder.  1606  in  Set.  Rec.  Kirk  Sess.  Aberd.  (Spalding 
Club)  53  The  gryt  invndatioun  of  weittis  liklie  to  rott  the 
cornis.  1650  J.  NlcoLL  Diary  (Bann.  Club)  8  Much  un- 
seasonable weather,  the  lyke  quhairof  wes  not  usuall  for 
weittis,  cold,  frostes  and  tempestis.  x66i  Childrey  Brit. 
Baconica  65  Earthquakes  always  succeed  great  wets. 

Y.  j6ii  Speed  Hist.  Ct.  Brit.  ix.  xxi.  (1632)  ion  The 
weather  extreame  in  wets  and  frosts.  X7»6  J.  Laurence 
Agric.  281  Gardens  which.. are  apt  to  be  overflowed  or 
soak'd  with  Water  in  the  Winter,  (for  Summer  Wets  never 
hurt  them).  1733  W.  El[.is  Cliiltern  /^  Vale  Farm.  47  The 
Wets  that  generally  fall  then.  1851  yrnt.  R.  Agric.  Soc. 
XII.  II.  391  The  weather  often  turning  into  sudden  wets. 

3.  Liquor,  drink.  In  mod.  use  only  slang ;  esp. 
in  heavy  wet,  malt  liquor. 

o.  c  960  j'Ethelw  OLD  Bened.  Rule  xliii.  69  Ac  he  ana  Jere- 
ordc.and  be  da:le  a;t  and  waet  ^ewanod  sy.  ciooo/Elfric 
Hom.  I.  66  He  ne  maej  aetes  o^Oe  wastes  brucan.  —  Saints 
Lives  xvi.  270  He.. to  micel  nim3  on  aete  o63e  on  wsete 
[c  xi-js  ^amb.  Hom.  103  on  ete  ofter  on  wete].  ciaooORMiN 
7852  Himm  birrt>  lokenn  himm  full  wel  Fra  lufTsuram  aete  & 
waJte. 

7.  182Z  Egan  Life  in  London  iii.  226  l"he  soldiers  and 
their  trulls  were  seen  tossing  off  the  heavy  wet  and  spirits. 
1811  1?  Egan)  Real  Life  Loml.  I.  xviii.  392  note,  Heavy  wet 
— A  well-known  appellation  for  beer,  porter,  or  ale.  1839 
J.  Grant  Trav.  Town  I.  167  Pots  of  foaming  heavy  wet. 
1894  AsTLEY^(7  Years  Life  II.  197  After  a  lot  of  talk  and  a 
certain  amount  of  '  wet '  he  and  1  made  three  matches. 
t4.  Phr.  Without  wet,  without  being  wetted. 
To  take  wet,  to  be  injured  by  damp.   Obs. 

a  lyyo  Cursor  M.  18547  Apon  )?e  see  wit-vten  wete  Gangand 
als  apon  a  strete.  1513  [see  Take  v.  44  b].  1609  Holland 
Amtn,  Marcell.  378  After  they  had  bcene  weakened  with 
this  daungerous  wet  that  they  tooke.  1631  Pellham  Gods 
Power  24  Wee  found  that  all  our  Frittars  of  the  Whale  were 
almost  spoyled  with  the  wet  that  they  had  taken.  1693 
Locke  Educ.%y  He  that  con.siders  how  Mischievous  and 
Mortal  a  thing,  taking  Wet  in  the  Feet  is  to  those,  who 
have  been  bred  nicely.  X712  [see  Take  v.  44  b]. 
1 5.  In  wet  —  in  fresco  (see  Fbesco  sb.  2\  Obs. 
i6«  Peacham  Compl.  Gent,  (1634)  xii.  141  He  w;rought  in 
distemper  {as  we  call  it)  or  wet  with  size,  sixe  histories  of 
patient  lob.  Ibid.  149  Making  in  his  Cloyster  many 
Histories  in  wet,  after  Masaccio's  manner. 
Wet,  .ti.^  colloq.  [f.  Weti/.]  a  drink  or  draught 
of  some  alcoholic  beverage ;  a  glass  of  liquor. 
In  the  18th  c.  app.  sometimes  confused  with  Whet  sb.  2  b. 
1719  D'Ubfey  Fills  V.  125  At  Noon  he  gets  up  for  a  wet 
and  to  Dine,  c  175a  Narr.  Journ.  Ir.  Gentl.  Eng.  (1869) 
47  Valerius  protested  he  could  not  walk  back  to  dinner  until 
he  had  taken  a  wet,  as  he  called  it :  and .  .he  went  into  a 
tavern .  .and  produced  some  cold  roast  beef,  Cheshire  cheese, 
and  a  cool  tankard.  1789  Trifler  No.  xxxviii.  487  John 
Whip  enquired  of  his  knot  of  brethren  on  the  roof  whether 
they  would  take  a  wet.  1880  Baring-Gould  Mehalah  xxiv. 
Do  you,  Elijah,  hand  a  wet  round.  1881  A.  C.  Grant 
Bush-Life  Qneenslami  iii.  (1882)  22  No  bargain  could  be 
completedl  without  a  '  wet '  over  it.  1890  Beeton's  Christmas 
Ann.  17  You  look  dry;  let's  have  a  wet.  X910  Louise 
Gerard  Golden  Centipede  x,  Chrys  won't  dare  to  hide  the 
wets  when  there  are  visitors  in  the  house. 
Wet  (wet),  a.  Forms:  a.  1-2  weet  (wftt),  i 
Anglian  w6t  (u6t),  3-4  wet,  3-6  wete,  4-5,  9  Sc. 
weet,  4-6  weete,  5  weiete,  north,  weytt,  5-7  Sc. 
weit,  6  weat(e.  fi.  4  north,  wat,  4-5  north,  and 
Sc.  wate,  midl.  wote,  5-6  Sc.  wait.  7.  4-  wet, 
4-7  wette,  4-8  wett,  (6  whet).  S.  Sc.  6  watt, 
6-  wat.  [Three  distinct  types  are  rejDresented  here  : 
(i)  the  o-forms,  originating  in  OE.  wiit  adj.  =  OFris. 
KJf/ (WFris.  wiet,  dial,  wett;  NFris.  wiat,  wit), 
ON.  vdtr  (Icel.  votur,  Norw.  vaat ;  Sw.  vit.  Da. 
vaad),  a  word  not  found  outside  of  the  Anglo- 
Frisian  and  Scandinavian  groups ;  (2)  the  /3-forms 
resijlting  from  the  adoption  of  the  OScand.  *wdt- 
(ON.  vdtr),  giving  the  common  northern  ME.  wate, 
wait,  and  the  rare  midland  wote  ;  (3)  the  7-forms, 
properly  the  pa.  pple.  of  the  verb,  which  finally 
supplant  the  others  except  in  dialect.  The  Sc 
wat  may  either  be  a  variant  of  this  or  of  the  earlier 
7oate.'\ 

1.  Consisting  of  moisture,  liquid.  Chiefly  as  a 
pleonastic  rhetorical  epithet  of  water  or  tears. 

In  OE.  used  with  ref.  to  mediaeval  physiology  =  Moist 
I  d,  Humid  b.  .^    .    ,  o        ,j 

c888  i^LFRED  Boeth.  xxxUL  §  5  Sie  eorOe  is  dryge  &  ceald, 
&t>aet  WiEter  waet  &  ceald.  c  1000  JEltric  Saints'  Lives  xxx. 
44r  Forxif,  drihten,  )>xt  )>yses  fyres  hasto  sy  gecyrred  on 
wielne  deaw.  e  1120  Bestiary  752  Al  Sat  eure  smelleO 
swite,  be  it  drie,  be  it  wete,  a  1300  Cursor /If.  23679  Waters 
rcn.ind  alwais  wat.  13. .  K.  Horn  970  (Harl.  MS.)  Horn., 
spec  wi|>  wete  tearen.  £1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  IVace^s^ 
f-re  dayes  hit  was  \>ey  nought  ete,  Ne  nought  drank  l)at  was 
wete.    c  1374  Chaucer  Compl.  Mars  89  This  cely  'Venus 


WET, 

nygh  drcynt  In  teres  wete.  —  Troylus  v,  1109  Phebus 
with  his  hete  Gan..To  warmen  of  ^  Est  See  l^e  wawes 
wete.  1313  Douglas  /Eneis  vii.  v.  82  Careit  throu  feill 
large  haw  stremys  wait.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  vii.  71  Be 
your  teares  wet  ?  Yes  faith  :  I  pray  weepe  not.  i86a  Mrs. 
Browning  Last  Poems,  My  Heart  ^  I  \\\,  Our  voice  which 
thrilled  you  so,  will  let  You  sleep;  our  tears  are  only  wet. 
i9^  Piiil  Mail  Gaz.  20  Dec.  3/1  At  Suez,  Padishah  gave 
way  to  tears — actual  wet  tears— when  Potter  became  the 
owner  of  the  birds.  1896  Kipling  Seven  Seas  85  But,  oh, 
the  little  cargo-boats,  that  sail  the  wet  seas  roun'. 

Comb.  159^  MiDDLE-^ow  IVisd-  Solomon  xix.  18  The  drie- 
land  foule,  did  make  the  sea  their  nest,  The  wet-sea  fish  did 
make  the  land  their  rest. 

2.  Of  weather,  a  period  of  time,  a  locality :  Rainy. 
■  f  893  Alfred  Oros.  iii.  iii.  102  Of  untidlican  ?;ewideran, 
l>aet  is  of  w^tum  sumerum,  &  of  drygum  wintrum.  c  1380 
Wyclif^^/.  Wks.  I.  96  As  wete  somersnurishensiche  tares. 
c  1461  Bale's  Chron.  in  Six  Town  Chron.  (1911)  145  Upon 
Thursday  which  was  a  wete  day.  j^tjGqocm  HeresbucJi's 
Husb.  I.  21  h,  You  must  not  plowe  in  wette  weather.  1634 
Milton  Comus  930  Wet  Octobers  torrent  flood.  1683  in 
Verney  Mem.  (1907)  II,  382  The  wettest  and  windiest  day 
that  I  have  seene.  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  6  Oct.  1679,  A 
very  wet  and  sickly  season.  1785  Burns  Halloween  xv, 
The  simmer  had  been  cauld  an'  wat.  1849  C.  Bronte 
Shirley  xii.  They  had  passed  a  Ion?  wet  day  together  with- 
out ennui.  1861  J.  H,  Bennet  Shores  Medit.  i.  vi.  (1875) 
161  [In]  the  Riviera.,  it  is  seldom  ornever,  at  the  same  time, 
cold  and  weL  1863  [see  Soaking^//,  a.  6].  x877_  Huxley 
Physiogr.  46  The  wettest  spot  in  England  being  near 
Scathwaite  in  Cumberland. 

b.  Of  the  air,  wind,  etc. :  Holding  or  carrying 
moisture  in  the  form  of  vapour. 

c  1400  Desir.  Troy  12474  Wintur  vp  wacknet  with  his  wete 
aire.  1883  Stevenson  Silvereuio  Sq.  (1886)  42  In  the  tunnel 
a  cold,  wet  draught , .  blew. 

O.   Of  a  star  :  Bringing  rain, 
c  14x5  MS.  Dighy  233  If.  225/1  .At  holy  rode  day..by- 
gynneth  (?e  my^t  &  \>^  strengbe  of  l>e  wete  sterre  arture. 

d.  transf.  andyf^.     (Cf.  Rainy  2  b.) 

a  1661  Fuller  iVorthieSy  Gen.  xi.  (1662)  38  Ergo,  saith  the 
Mi^er,  part  with  nothing,  but  keep  all  against  a  Wet  day. 
1601  NoKRis  Pract.  Disc.  34  The  children  of  this  World., 
will  [not]  let  slip  any  other  advantage . .  of  providing  against 
a  Wet  Day.  1865  J.  Hatton  Bitter  Sweets  v,  You'd  most 
likely  come  down  top^^y-turvy,  and  have  a  werry  wet 
welcome  at  the  end  of  it.  187a  Black  Adv.  Phaeton  xxix, 
Scotland  was  evidently  bent  on  giving  us  a  wet  welcome. 

e.  Comb.  (adj.  +  sb.  used  as  an  attrib.  phr.). 
1883  Miss  Broughton  Belinda  in.  vi,  It  was  an  innocent 

enough  wet-day  amusement !  1897  Mary  Kingslev  W. 
Africa  06  The  torrential  downpour  of  the  wet-season  rain. 
1901  C.  Holland  Mousmi yi-^  Their  huge  wet-weather  hats. 
£  absol.  =:  wet  season. 
1897  Mary  Kingslev  W.A/ricayji  When  theOgowdand 
its  neighbouring  rivers  come  down  in  the  'long  wet '.  Ibid. 
375  In  February  comes  the  short  dry,  then  the  short  wet  till 
May. 

3.  Of  land  or  soil :  Holding  water,  saturated  with 
water,  heavy. 

a  900  Leiden  Riddle  \  Mec  se  ueta  uong,  uundrum  freori^, 
ob  his  inna3ae  aerest  caendae.  cxooo  Sax.  Lecchd.  J.  90 
Deos  wyrt..bi5  ceiined  jehwxr  on  smel>iim  landum  & 
on  waetum.  a  1023  Wulfstan  Horn.  (1883)  249  Loca 
hnmentiay  J^aet  beoa  wEcte  stowa.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1318 
Gyson,  fison,  tigre,  eufrate,  pis  four  mas  al  J>is  erth  wate. 
1375  Bakbour  Bruce  xix.  602  For  1  haf  gert  spy  ws  a  gat. 
Suppos  that  it  be  sum«deill  wat,  A  page  of  ouris  we  .salt 
nocht  tyne.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  41  pe  wylde 
worme  vnder  we^t  erthe.  c  1415  Wyntoun  Cron.  1.  xi. 
968  pe  watyr  of  Nyle  our  fletis  it  all  Withe  mowynge 
spryngis  wip  outtyn  spate,  Qwhen  Egipte  nedis  to  be  wate 
[MS.  U^.  wait],  c  1470  Golagros  ^  Gaw.  35  Sa  wundir  wait 
wes  the  way.  1523-34  Fitzhkhb.  Husb.  §  I4  (Oats]  wylle 
grow  on  weter  grounde  than  any  come  els.  «5S7  Tusser 
100  Points  Husb.  %  38  When  pasture  is  gone,  and  the  fildes 
mier  and  weate.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  .Scot. 
(S.T.S.)  II.  286  Thay  contendet  to  cum  out  of  that  narow 
and  watt  place  ful  of  dubis  and  myres.  16*5  G.  Markhah 
Inrickment  Weald  Kent  9  A  cold,  stiffe  and  wet  clay. 
1784  Young's  Anitals  Agric.  II.  43  In  many  of  their  fields 
they  are  troubled  with  springs;  they  call  the  wet  spots 
squalls.  184J  Bischoff  Woollen  Manuf,  II.  383  This  is 
not,  however,  a  turnip  soil,  being  much  too  wet  and  heavy. 
1847  [see  Soaking///,  a.  6].  19x1  G.  Macdonald  Roman 
IVali  Scot.  132  The  neldat  the  bottom  is  still  wet  and  marshy. 

absol.  1814  Scott  St.  Ronans  viii,  Miss  Clara  cares  litile 
for  rough  roads.  .Zounds  !  she  can  spank  it  over  wet  and  dry. 

fig,  1824  W.  Irvikg  Tales  Trav.  \x.  Club  Queer  Fellows. 
A  good  joke  grows  in  a  wet  soil, .  .but  withers  on  your  d— u 
high  dry  grounds. 

Comb.  1778  [W.  Marshall]  Minutes  Agric,  Digest  70 
A  wet-land  Farm. 

b.  Of  a  crop :  Grown  in  a  moist  or  watery  soil. 

188s  W.  W.  Hunter  //«/.  Gaz.  India  (ed.  2)  II.  63  The 
most  valuable  of  the  '  wet    crops  is  sugar-cane. 

4.  Made  damp  or  moist  by  exposure  to  the  ele- 
ments or  by  falling  in  water ;  sprinkled,  covered, 
or  permeated  with  rain,  dew,  etc.  Const,  wt'l/ij 
f  of,     a.  of  things,  esp.  clothing. 

C900  Bxda's  Hist.  v.  xli.  (1890)436  Nxfre  he  3a  hiswaetan 
hrael  &  ^a  cealdan  forlartan  wolde,  o5}>aet  hi^  eft  of  his  seolfes 
lichoman;5ewermedon  ftadrujedon.  c\z^  St. Bridget  39  in 
S.  Eng.  Leg.  193  So  gret  rein  ore  louerd  to  eor^e  sendc  fat 
hire  cTo]7es  al  wete  weren.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  775 
Aurora  with  the  stremys  of  hir  hete  Hadde  dreyed  vp  the 
dew  of  erbis  wete.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  523/1  Weet,  wythe 
rcyne,  compiutus.  1471  Caxton  /f^cwy^// (Sommer)  281  As 
for  hercules  all  that  he  had  vpon  hym  was  weet  and  nothing 
drye.  1596  Ralegh  Discov.  Guiana  9  The  wecte  clothes  of 
so  many  men  thrust  together.  1507  Shaks.  2  Hen.  /K,  v.  i. 
95  O  you  shall  see  him  laugh,  till  his  Face  be  like  a  wet 
Cloake,  ill  laid  vp.  i7a<  Mandeville  Fab.  Bees  (ed.  4)  I. 
2;x  In  comes  the  nimble  Messenger  smoaking  hot,  with  his 
Cloaths  as  wet  as  Dung  with  the  Rain.  x8oo  WoRnsw.  T7vo 
Thieves  9  The  traveller  would  hang  his  wet  clothes  on  a 
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chair.  1837  Dickens  Picktv.  li.  The  sky  was  dark  and  gloomy, 
..the  streets  wet  and  sloppy.  1853  —  Bleak  Ho,  xviit,  She 
.  -slipped  off  her  shoes., and  walked  deliberately,  .through 
the  wettest  of  the  wet  grass.  x866  Swinburne  Poems  <5*  B.^ 
An  Interlude  2  In  the  greenest  growth  of  the  Maytime,  I 
rode  where  the  woods  were  wet,  Between  the  dawn  and  the 
daytime,  1884  Vak  Eustace  13  Eustace.,  was  not  long  in 
divesting  himself  of  his  wet  garments. 

b.  of  persons  (together  with  their  clothes)  or  a 
part  of  the  body.     Also  of  animals. 

c  1205  Lay.  280S0  t>a  wes  ich  al  wet,  &  weri  of  screen  and 
seoc.  137S  Barbour  Bruce  \y.  380  Thouch  thai  wate  war 
and  wery.  c  1386  Chaucer  Reeve's  T.  187  Wery  and  weet 
as  beest  is  in  the  reyn  Comth  sely  lohn.  1471  Caxton 
Recuyell  (Sommer)  279  Wherof  hercules  and  exione  were 
all  wette  of  the  wasshing  and  springyng  of  the  wawes. 
1523  Eerners  Froiss.  I.  cccxxiv,  205  b,  Suche  as  were  wete 
Si,  colde  made  fyers  to  warme  them.  1397  Shaks.  2  Hen.  11^, 
III.  i.  27  Canst  thou  (0  partiall  Sleepejgiue  thy  Repose  To 
the  wet  Sea- Boy,  in  an  houre  so  rude.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso 
I.  xiv,  He.. shooke  his  wings  with  roarie  May-dewes  wet. 
a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  1  Oct.  1641,  We  were  forced  to  walke 
on  foote  very  wett  and  discompos'd.  1728  Ramsay  Anacr* 
Lot-e  8  A  poor  young  wean  a'  wat !  1789  W.  Blake  Songs 
0/ Innoc.y  Little  Boy  Lost  6  The  child  was  wet  with  dew. 
1825  CoBBETT  y?Kr.  Rides  (1885)  I.  399  The  farm-house., 
from  the  warmth  and  good  fare  of  which  we  do  not  mean  to 
stir,  until  we  can  do  it  without  the  chance  of  a  wet  skin. 
1849  James  iVoodman  xlvi,  Set  me  a  seat  by  the  fire,,  .and 
then  call  in  the  slave.  He  is  wetter  than  we  are.  1861 
E.  D.  Cook  P.  Foster's  Dau.  i,  Besides,  I  hate  to  get  wet. 
1918  Ckamb.  Jml,  z  Oct.  678/2  Mad  as  a  wet  hen  because 
^refuse  to  take  his  word  for  it  that  the  titles  are  O.K. 

C.  with  prefixed  intensive  pple.,  as  wringing  {?^q 
Wbinging///.  a.), drippings  f  droppingwet.  Wet 
through,  to  the  skift  :  having  one's  clothes  com- 
pletely saturated  (cf.  Wet  v.  4  c). 

a  X500  FLnvcr  ^  Leaf  406  Wherewith  they  made  hem 
stately  fyres  grete  To  dry  their  clothes  that  were  wringing 
wete.  1526  A  C.  Merry  Tales  No.  82  (facs.)  22  b,  There  fel 
a  good  showre  of  rayn  that  the  skoler  was  well  wasshyd  and 
wete  to  y- skyn.  1591, 1770  [see  Dropping///.  <7.  i  c].  1611, 
1764  [see  Skinj3.  5e].  i7{J8.SouTHf:Y/.f/A  (1856)  I.  61  But  all 
this  does  not  make  it  the  more  agreeable  to  get  wet  through. 
1835  W.  Irving  'J'o7tr  Prairies  xiii,  Some  dripping  wet, 
liaving  fallen  into  the  river.  1840  Longf,  in  Life  (1891)  I. 
359  The  last  eighteen  miles  it  rained  like  fury,  and  I  reached 
Hartford  wet  through.  1859  F.  E.  Paget  Curate  Cumber. 
tvortk  343  The  rain  set  in.  .so  heavily,  that  in  half  an  hour 
I  was  wet  to  the  skin. 
d.  absol.    The  wet  =  one's  wet  clothes. 

17..  The  Ploughman  iii.  in  Herd  Songs  (1776)  II.  145 
Cast  afT  the  wet,  put  on  the  dry,  And  gae  to  bed,  my  deary. 
1816  Scott  Antig.  xxvi,  And  then  the  man  casts  afT  the  wat 
and  puts  on  the  dry,  and  sits  down,  -ahint  the  ingle. 

5.  a.  Suffused  with  tears ;  moist  with  weeping 
or  with  being  wept  upon.     Const,  with,  \of. 

c  1205  Lay.  30368  Wete  weoren  his  wongen.  a  ixx^Aucr. 
R,  278  Bihold  mid  wet  eien  J^ine  scheomeful  sunnen.  c  x»$o 
Gen,  ^  E.v.  2356  Euerilc  hekiste,  on  ilc  he  gret,  Ilchtfrewns 
of  is  teres  wet.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  25909  pat  J?ou  mai  sai 
al  wit  J?e  prophet,  Mi  weping  mas  mi  bed  al  wet.  £"1386 
Chaucer  Knt's  T.  422  The  pure  fettres  on  his  shynes  grete 
Weren  of  his  bittre  sake  teeres  wete.  1390  Cower  Conf.  I. 
98  Hire  yhen  smale  and  depe  set.  Hire  chekes  ben  with  teres 
wet.  ^1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  ix.  226  His  eyen 
wexed  weete  agen  for  pile.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  Ixxii. 
1 53  Repcntence  ay  with  cheikis  wait,  No  pane  nor  pennenc; 
did  eschew.  x6xx  Shaks.  Cymb.  v.  v.  35  These  her  Woii:en 
..who  with  wet  cheekes  Were  present  when  she  finisii'd. 
1667DRVDEN&  Dk.  Newcastle  Sir  M.  Mar-all  \w.  i,  Lord  ! 
her  innocency  makes  me  laugh  my  Cheeks  all  wet.  1785 
CowpER  Task  IV.  17  Epistles  wet  With  tears,  that  trickled 
down  the  writer's  cheeks,  1871  Bryant  Odyss.  v.  105  Gazing 
with  wet  eyes  upon  the  barren  deep.  1885-94  Bridges 
Eros  ^  Psyche  May  xxvi,  And  when  at  night  her  lover  kisst 
her,  lo  !  Her  tender  face  was  wet  with  tears  of  grief. 

b.  Suffused  or  covered  with  blood  ;  dripping  or 
oozing  with  blood.  (Only  of  wounds,  or  with  ex- 
plicit mention  of  blood.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  15628  pat  was  blod  l>an  of  him  ran,  Jjc 
place  was  J>ar-wit  wett.  Ibid.  24082  His  bodi  al  blodiwat. 
13. .  Sir  Or/eo  80  Sche  froted  hir  honden  and  hir  fet,  And 
crached  hir  visage,  it  bled  wete.  c  1320  Cast.  Love  1433  pe 
woundes  grene  and  weet,  W^uche  J>at  weoren  on  honden 
and  feet.  £1400  Destr.  Troy  1329  Wyde  woundes  &  wete, 
c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxviii.  283  Pat  swete,  pat  for  my  lone 
tholed  woundes  wete.  1804  W.  L.  Bowles  Spir.  Discov.  iv. 
24  The  evil  of  his  march  through  cities  stormed,  And  regions 
wet  with  blood  ! 

o.   Moist  or  damp  with  perspiration. 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  8436  Of  his  forhede  barst  the  swote. 
That  al  his  face  ther-of  was  wote.  xZiv^Med.  Jml.  X.  84 
After  violent  perspiration,  a  linen  or  cotton  shirt  becomes 
wet. 

6.  Made  moist  or  damp  by  dipping  in,  or  sprink- 
ling or  smearing  with,  water  or  other  liquid. 

Freq.  of  new-printed  matter  (newspapers  or  books),  esp,  in 
the  phr.  ivetfrom  the  press, 

1390  GowER  Conf.  II.  264  Tho  lay  ther  certeln  wode cleft, 
Of  which  the  pieces  nou  and  eft  Sche  made  hem  in  the  pettes 
wete.  And  put  hem  in  the  fyi  i  hete.  X398  Trf.visa  Barth.  De 
P.  R.  VH.  Ixiv.  (1495)  280  The  water  slydeth  of  as  it  were  of 
a  wete  hyde.  c  1430  T^vo  Cookery-bks.  48  Wete  |?in  dyssche 
in  l>e  hony,  &  with  )>e  wete  dyssche  ley  J)e  malmenye  &  J^e 
cofyns.  143J-50  tr.  Higden  I.  267  Then  the  white  neckes 
schalle  be  humectate  or  made  weiete  with  golde.  cx^<f> 
Mirk's  Festial  191  Byd  hym  goo  ynto  )>e  chirch,  and  se  how 
al  t>e  pament  5et  ys  wete  of  pe  holy  watyr.  1644  Milton 
Areop.  (Arb.)  53  Do  we  not  see.. weekly  that  coniinu'd 
Court-libell . .  Printed,  as  the  wet  sheets  can  witnes,  and  dis- 
pers't  among  us  for  all  that  licencing  can  doe?  X7ar  E.Warh 
lYand.  Spy  i.  (1729)  3  Then  a  wet  Finger  does  its  Duty, 
And  robs  the  Bar-board  of  its  Beauty.  1754  Connoisseur 
No.  29  P  I,  I  snatch  up  the  favourite  sheets  wet  from  the 
press  and  devour  every  syllable.  1798  Coleridge  Recan. 
tation  XX,  With  the  morning's  wet  newspaper.    1804  Med. 


WET. 

yrnt.  XII.  494  It  should  be  afterwards  cleaned  with  a 
wet  sponge.  1835  Ne7u  Monthly  Mag,  XLIV.  337  Just 
published,  and  wet  from  the  press, 'The  Strangers  Guide 
through  Little  Pedlington  '.    1838  Dickens  Mem.  Grimaldi 

I.  vii.  186  No  sooner  did  they  arrive  wet  from  the  press, 
tlian  men  on  horseback  were  immediatelydespatched  with 
them  to  Canterbury.  1839  DeQuincey  lYordsw.  ^Southey 
Wks.  1889  II.  316  Wordsworth's  habits  of  using  books.. were 
not  vulgar;  not  tlie  habits  of  those  who  turn  over  the  page 
by  means  of  a  wet  finger.     X850  F.  K.  Hunt  Fourth  Estate 

II.  220  Just  as  the  wet  Newspaper,  fresh  from  the  News- 
boy, is  being  opened  at  the  eight  o'clock  breakfast  table. 
1859  FitzGerald  Omarxxxy'x,  1  watch'd  the  Potter  thump- 
ing his  wet  Clay. 

f  b.  With  a  wet  finger :  easily,  with  little  effort. 
Also  (^)  readily,  without  hesitation  ;  {c)  slightly, 
lightly.   Ohs. 

Perh.  from  the  practice  of  wetting  the  first  or  second  finger 
on  one's  tongue  in  order  to  facilitate  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  a  book  or  to  rub  out  writing  on  a  slate.  Cf.  quots.  1721 
and  i8.;g  in  6. 

154a  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  To  Rdr.  *iv,  A  large  and  plain 
table,,  whereby,  .to  any  good  matier  in  the  booke  conteined, 
readie  waye  and  recourse  maye  with  a  weat  fynger  easily 
bee  found  out.  xgfia  J.  Heywood  Prov.  Sf  Epigr.  (1867)  78 
With  a  wet  fynger  ye  can  fet,  As  mucbe  as  maie  easyly  all 
thismatterease.  x^Zg Ra7eTri. Love ^ For tttne  111.C4,  And 
I  can  fitide  One  with  a  wet  finger  that  is  starke  bUnde.  1593 
G.  Harvey  Pierces  Super.  2,  I  hate  brawles  with  my  hart : 
and  can  tume-ouer  A  volume  of  wronges  with  a  wett  finger. 
x6oo  Wisd,  Dr.  Dodypoll  m.  E  3  b,  Flo.  Canst  thou  bring 
me  thither?  Pec^sant\.  With  a  wet  finger  sir.  1644  Featly 
Roma  Ruens  5,  I  could  with  a  wet  finger  produce  divers 
decrees  of  Popes.. flat  repugnant  one  to  the  other.  1690 
C.  Nesse  O.  4"  A'.  Test.  I.  293  How  easily. .even  with  a  wet 
finger,  (as  we  say)  could  God.  .haveoverturned  Jacob.  1728 
[De  Foe]  Street- Robberies  47  When  our  Tryal  came  on, 
we  got  clear  with  a  wet  Finger,  as  the  Folks  say.  1748 
Richardson  Clarissa  (1768)  V.  152  If  thou  likest  her,  I  get 
her  for  thee  with  a  wet  finger,  as  the  saying  is  !  1754  Foote 
Knts.  I.  15  If  Dame  Winifred  was  here,  she'd  make  'em  all 
out  with  a  wet  Finger  ;  but  they  are  above  ine.  1818  Scott 
Hrt.  Midi,  xii,  If  we  could  but  find  ony  ane  to  say  she  had 
gien  the  least  hint  o'  her  condition,  she  wad  be  brought  afT 
wi'  a  wat  finger. 

{b)  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  11.  39  The  broker  will  giue 
mony  for  them,  with  a  wet  finger.  1604  Dekker  Honest 
IVh.  I.  A  4,  If  ever  I  stand  in  neede  of  a  wenche  that  will 
come  wiih  a  wet  finger. 

{c)  1586!?  J.  Case]  Praise  Mus.  vii.  79  To  let  passe  all 
generalities  which  1  touched  before  with  a  wet  finger.  16x4 
Gataker  Transubst.  45  'Ihe  slightnesseand  slendernesse  of 
his  Answeres,  with  a  wet  finger  (as  we  say)  passing  by  the 
manifold  allegations  produced. 

O.  in  other  proverbial  expressions. 

To  cover  oneself  with  a  wet  sack :  see  Sack  sb}  3. 

1561  tr.  Calvin  s  4  Sertn.  Idol.  i.  A  iij  b.  Thinking  that  he 
is  escaped  when  he  is  couered,  as  the  common  saying  is, 
vnder  a  wette  sack.  1578  H.  Wotton  CourtUe  Controv.  61 
For  so  many  pleasures  vanished,  as  an  Ele  through  a  wette 
hande.  1579,  «  1651  [see  Sack  j^^  3].  1616  Draxe  j5/^/. 
Schclast.  218  He  holdeth  a  wet  eele  by  the  taile.  1679 
Lett.  Gent.  Rovtish  Rel.  to  Brother  32  There  being  no  more 
hold  of  them  than  of  a  wet  Eel  by  the  tail, 

d.  To  come  with  a  wet  sail :  to  make  sw  ift  pro- 
gress to  victory,  like  a  ship  with  sails  wetted  in 
order  to  keep  close  to  the  wind. 

1876  Coursing  Calendar  326  Westeria,  coming  with  a  wet 
sail,  rushed  by  and  ultimately  killed.  190X  Daily  Express 
18  Mar.  8/1  Bury,  who  were  expected  to  come  with  a  wet 
sail,  went  down  before  their  local  rivals  at  Bolton. 

7.  Of  timber:  Full  of  sap,  unseasoned. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  1480  And  as  it  queynte,  it  made 
a  whistlynge,  As  doon  thise  wete  brondes  in  hir  brennynge. 
1468-9  .Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  I.  103  Let  not  hit  be  wete 
tymbyr  in  bond.  looo  Hueffer  in  Academy  18  Aug.  127/2 
The  wet-wood  smoke  drives  us  winking  blind.  1906  H. 
Van  Dyke  Ideals  xii.  266  Wet  wood  will  not  burn. 

8.  Of  paint,  varaish,  ink  :  Not  yet  dry,  sticky, 
liable  to  smudge.  * 

15x9  [see  Blotting-paper].  X55a-3  in  Feuillerat  Revels 
Ethu.  yi  {igi4)  139  For  drying  of  stayning  paynting  and 
other  wett  pasted  and  mowlded  woorkes.  1611  Shaks.  IVint. 
T.  V.  iii.  81  The  ruddinesse  vpon  her  Lippe  is  wet:  You'le 
inarre  it,  if  you  kisse  it.  xSgo  Miss  Mulock  Olive  xx.  (1890) 
157  Ha  1  don't  come  near  my  picture.  The  paint's  wet.  Get 
away.  1883  M.  E.  James  Hozu  to  Decorate  19  Remember 
that  tempera  is  many  shades  lighter  when  it  is  dry  than 
when  it  is  wet.  X914  'Bartimeus'  Nazi.  Occas.  vii.  (1916) 
50  The  younger  girl  wiped  a  foot  of  wet  paint  off  the  coam- 
ing of  a  hatch,  and  said  sweetly  it  didn't  matter  in  the  least. 

9.  Fort.  Of  a  ditch  :  Containing  water. 
For  the  sense  cf.  Wet  dock, 

X590  Sir  R.  Williams  Discourse  War  50  No  drie  ditch 
can  bee  compared  for  strength  vnto  a  wet  ditch.  18x3 /4««. 
Reg.,  App.  to  Chron.  X30  The  whole  of  the  fortification  is 
surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch.  1869  1'ozer  Highl.  Turkey  II. 
193  The  citadel  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  wet 
ditch  of  artificial  construction, 

10.  Offish:  a.  Cured  with  salt  or  brine,  b.  Fresh, 
not  dried. 

a.  C1580  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev,  (1914)  July  523  Wett  new- 
land  fishe,  ye  c,  i  li.  Drye  fislie,  the  hondert,  olL  losh. 
X580  R.  Hitchcock  Pclit.  Plat  ^'w,  Twentie  thousande  of 
the  beste  and  middle  sort  of  wette  fishe  (at  the  leaste)  called 
blanckfishe,  and  tenne  thousande  drie  fishe.  1708  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  4421/7  The  Cargo  of  the  Prize-Ship  Margaret  of 
Nantz,  consisting  of  about  11000  Wett,  or  Mud-fish.  X883 
Fisheries  Exhib.  Catat.  64  The  prep.iration  of  white  herrings 
.  .consists  of  packing  the  fish  in  salt,  which  soon  turns  to 
brine,  and  this  method  of  preparation  is  termed  the  '  wet 
cure '. 

b.  X851  Mavhew  Lond.  Labour  I.  62/2  All  fresh  fish  is 
'  wet '  ;  all  cured  or  salted  fish,  '  dry  '.  X899  Daily  News 
14  Jan.  5/r  The  inexpensive  kinds  of  fish  are  cod,  hake, 
skate,  sprats,  and  '  wet '  haddock. 

11.  Of  confections:    Preserved  in  syrup;    of  a 
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83rnipy  nalnre.      Of  surgical    or    natural-history 
specimens :  Bottled  in  spirits. 

i6ia  Sc,  Bk.  Kates  in  Halyburtpn's  Ledger  (1867)  312 
We«  confcctionis — Preserved  barbareis.  .Marmalad  (etc.J. 
iM6tr.  Ckardins  Trax:  Persia  259  Swcal-nieats  Dry  and 
Wet,  upon  small  Porcclaine  Plates.  1836  [Mrs.  Traii-l) 
■Beuktv.  Cemada  46  The  American  Crab,  these  beautiful  Httle 
scarlet  apples  so  often  met  with  as  a  wet  preserve  among 
our  sweetmc-its  at  hone.  1867  Latham  Blacks  White  87 
The  '  wet  specimens,'  those  bottled  in  spirits.  sBoi  Century 
DicU^  Wet  i^e^aratioM,  a  specimen  of  natural  history  im. 
mersed  in  alcohol. 

12.  Of  measure  :  Used  for  liquid  articles.  ?  Obs, 
«S97  Skene  De  Verb.  Signi/,  s.  v.  Gangiatores,  Al  mea- 
sures, S:  weichts,  baith  dry  &  weetc.  i6aj  Malynes  i-t-x 
Atercat.  39  The  Romanes  m  times  past,  called  the  wet  Mea- 
sure  by  Ounces,  as  wee  doc  the  weight.  1638  L.  Roberts 
Merck.  Map  Comm.  11.  338  Wet  Measures  are  also  derived 
from  this  pound  Troy. 

13.  Mtd.  a.  Designating  certain  diseases  which 
are  characterized  by  moist  secretions. 

1565  Blundkvil  Curing  Horses  Dis.  Ixix.  (i58o>  29,  I  call 
it  the  wet  cough,  bicause  the  horse  in  his  coughing,  will 
voidc  moiste  matter  at  his  mouth.  Ibid,  cxxvii.  58  Of  the 
wet  Spauen,  or  through  Spauen.  1898  P.  Manson  Trop. 
Diseases  xiv.  233  The  paralytic-atrophic  cases  are  designated 
*dry  beriberi*  or  beriberi  atrophica;  the  dropsical  cases, 
•  wet  beriberi  *  or  beriberi  hydrops.  1899  Syd,  Soc.  Lex.y 
Wet  brain.  Wet  scald.  Wet  tetter, 
b.   IVet  cupy  cupping :  see  Cupping  vbl.  $b.  i. 

ii^T  AUbutt's  Syst.  Med  II.  175  Wet-cupping  the  loins 
to  the  extent  of  several  ounces  may  be  of  service.  1913 
DoRU^ND  Med.  Diet.,  Wet-cup^  a  cupping-glass  to  be  used 
after  scarification. 

o.  Designating  various  modes  of  hydropathic 
treatment,  as  in  wet  bandage ^  compress^  pack,  pack- 
ings sheet, 

X843  Sir  C.  Scudamore  Med.  Visit  GrO/enberg  16  Wet 
Banciages.  1848,  1870  [see  Compress  si'.  i\  1859,  1899 
(see  Pack  sb.^  n].  1874  [see  Packing  vbi.  sb.^  i  c].  1874 
UucKNiLL  &  TuKE  Psychol.  Med.  (ed.  3)  754 1'^e  Wet  Sheet 
or  Wet  Pack,  .acts  as  an  energetic  sudorific. 
fig.  c  1864  J.  B.  Paton  in  Life  (1914)  85  We  cannot  submit 
to  have  these  men.  .wrapped  \\\  the  eternal  wet-sheet  of  a 
monastic  college. 

14.  colloq,  a.  Primed  with  liquor  ;  more  or  less 
intoxicated.     (Cf.  Wbt  v.  7  b.) 

1704  Prior  Celia  to  Damon  66  When  my  lost  Lover  the 
tall  Sliip  ascends.  With  Musick  gay,  and  wet  with  lovial 
Friends.  1834  Coikridge  Table  T.  20  Jan.,  Some  men  are 
like  musical  glasses ; — to  produce  their  finest  tones,  you 
must  keep  them  wet. 

b.  Addicted  to  drink. 

a  1700  B.  E,  Diet.  Cant.  Cretv,  Wet-Quaker,  a  Drunkard 
of  that  Sect,  c  i7i3in  Aitken  iV^/^  (1889)  I.  395  It's  a  very 
wet  tovi-n,  and  the  voters  are  wet  too.  i8as  Brockett  N.C. 
Words,  Wethand,  a  drunken  person.  1900  *  R.  Guthrie  ' 
Kitty  FagaH  207  It  might  keep  some  o'  the  wet  hands  oot 
o'  the  pub. 
o.  transf. 

X59a  Nashe  P.  PenilesseWVs.  (Grosart)  II.  57  Those  that 
keep  a  wet  corner  for  a  friend,  and  will  not  thinke  scorne 
to  drinke  with  a  good  fcllowe  and  a  Souldior.  1805  [see 
Baecain  sb.^  7J.  i8a4  W.  Irving  Tales  Trav.  11.  Club 
Queer  FelloTvs,  His  jokes,  ii  must  be  confessed,  were  rather 
wet,  but  they  suited  the  circle  over  which  he  presided.  1848 
Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xi,  As  he  knew  he  sliould  have  a  wet 
night,  it  was  agreed  that  he  might  gallop  back  again  in  time 
for  church  on  Sunday  morning.  X90S  Vachell  The  Hill  iii. 
49  S  jme  of  us  had  a  wet  night  of  it,  last  night. 

15.  colloq.  Of  a  Quaker  :  Not  very  strict  in  the 
observances  of  his  sect.     (See  also  14  b.) 

1700  T.  Brown  Amusem.  Ser.  ^  Com.  Wks.  1720  III.  29 
Would  you  buy  any  naked  Truth,  or  Light  in  a  dark  Lan- 
thorn?  Look  in  the  Wet.Quakers  Walk,  a  1708  T.  Wakd 
Eptgland's  Reform,  w.  (1710)44  Quakers,  and  Wet-Quakers, 
or  Merry-ones.  178^  Geo.  A.  Bellamy  Afrol.  Life  (ed.  3) 
I.  xiii.  78,  I  ha^  not  indeed  dressed  myself  with  the  studied 
formality  of  a  rigid  Quaker,  but  only  so  plain  and  neat  as  to 
entitle  me  to  the  denomination  of  a  wet  Quaker;  a  distinc. 
lion  that  arises  chiefly  from  the  latter's  wearing  ribbands, 
gAvxe^S  a"<J  laces.  1838  Bentley's  Miscell.  I V.  297  Who  has 
not  heard  of.  .a  wet  Quaker?  who  thees  and  voyj,  wears  no 
collar  to  bis  coat . . ;  but  is  in  other  respects . .  living  that  sort 
of  life  which,  in  England,  is  called  that  of  a  jolly  dog.  1839 
Marrvat  Diary  Amer.  Ser.  1.  I.  255  Mr.  IJuflfuin.  .was 
dressed  as  what  is  termed  a  wet  Quaker.  x866CAKLVLEin  Mrs. 
Carlyle  Lett.  II.  53  An  enthusiastic  young  '  Wet-Quaker". 

transf.  1831 W.  lRviNGZ.{/ir<(-Z,c//.  (1864)  II. 461  Mine  host, 
the  Rev.  C.  R.  Reaston  Rodes..is  a  kind  of  wet  parson,  if 
I  may  borrow  that  phrase  from  the  Quakers.  1855  New- 
man Callista  vi.  (1856)  48  Agellius  is  but  a  wet  Cliristian  ; 
..not  obstinate,  like  his  brother  there.  1876  March. 
DupFERiN  Canad.  yrnl.  (i8gi)  295^  I  believe  our  one  friend 
here  is  a  *  wet '  Mormon,  and  at  his  house,  where  we  spent 
the  evening,  we  only  met  one-wlfed  men. 

16.  a.  Consisting  of  alcoholic  liquor. 

1779  Remembrancer  VIII.  277  Saturday  last  arrived  here 
from  Cadiz,  a  polacre,  with  a  large  and  general  assortment 
of  dry  and  wet  goods.  1837  J.  Cottle  Early  Recoil.  I.  520, 
I  think  he  carries  on  a  snug  business  in  the  smuggling  line, 
and. .is  on  the  look-out  for  some  wet  cargo.  z88s  Daily 
News  31  Jan.  2/1  The  central  ofl!ice  for  *  wet  goods ',  i  e. 
wines  and  spirits.  188^  Chmnb.  Jml.  26  Jan.  58/2  Casks 
of  vinous  liquors,  technically  known  as  '  wet  goods  '. 

b.  Concerned  with  the  sale  and  consumption  of 
alcoholic  liquor. 

189a  [see  Dry  a.  \x  z\.  X899  H.  Wyndham  Queen's 
Service  97  Canteens,  .are  known  as  cither 'wet' or 'dry '. 
In  the  former,  l>eer,  porter,  and  stout,  but  no  spirits,  are  sold. 
Ibid.  98  The  hours  during  «hich  '  wet '  Canteens  are  open. 
1913  R.  H,  Gretton  Mod.  Hist.  Eugl,  People  1. 90  Whereas 
at  ports  tiie  customs  arrangement  allowed  'bonding'  on  a 
large  scale,  there  was  no  such  possibility  in  inland  towns, 
except  in  some  '  wet '  trades. 

O,   U,  S.  Permitting  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquor : 
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accepting  or  adhering  to  this  as  a  principle ;  op- 
posed to  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  Freq. 
in  recent  use. 

1888  Bkyce  Amer.  Commw.  liv.  II.  ^^onote.  Some  States, 
e.g.  Georgia,  have  adopted  a  local  option  system,  under 
which  each  county  decides  whether  it  will  be  '  vet '  or  *  dry  ' 
(i.e.  permit  or  forbid  the  sale  of  intoxicants).  J908  Westm. 
Cat.  20  May  12/1  A  map  of  the  United  States,  wtthprohibi- 
tion  States  white,  licence  States  black,  and  States  partly 
'dry'  and  partly  *wet*  under  local  option  indicated  by 
shading.  1019  H.  L.  Wilson  Ma  Pettengill  -ifn  Like  a  cow- 
hand with  three  month's  pay  hitting  a  wet  town. 
d.  absol.  or  quasi-j^.  (from  prec.  sense). 

1906  Mission  Field  Aug.  144  'I'he  '  wets  *  would  carry  such 
cities  as  Guthrie,  Oklahoma  City  and  Shawnee.  1919 
Blacktv.  Mag.  Nov.  657/1  The  party  calling  themselves 
'  The  Wets  '  still  believed  that  the  President  would  intervene 
to  avert  such  legislation.  i9ao  [A.  G.  Gardiner]  Windfalls 
17  The  wasp.. shares  man's  weakness  for  beer.  In  the 
language  of  America,  he  is  a  '  wet '. 

17.  Designating  various  technical  processes  or 
operations, 

1800  tr.  Lagrauge^s  Chetn.  I.  j^B  Analysis  by  the  wet 
way.  1807  AiKiN  Diet.  Chevt.  II.  427  Tin  is  soluble  in 
acid  of  tartar,  and  this  solution  is  of  importance  in  manu- 
facture, as  it  is  the  method  by  which  wet  tinning  is  per- 
formed on  copper  and  brass.  1854  C.  Tomlinson  Obj.  Art- 
Manuf,  Paper  24  The  paper.. is  subjected  to  a  second 
pressure,  called  wet  pressing,  by  which  a  further  portion  of 
the  water  is  got  rid  of.  1859  Rerve  Brittany  6  The  wet 
collodion  process.  1878  Auney  Treat.  Photogr.  \\\.  50  The 
following  are  collodions,  .forihe  wet  process,  i^zlmpcrit^ 
Diet.,  Wet-puddling,  in  metallurgy,  pig-boiling.  1887 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  70/2  A  convenient  wet-way  method  for 
small  quantities  is  to  boil  the  recently  precipitated  chloride 
.  .with  caustic  soda-ley.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  989 
The  dangers  consequent  npon  the  manufacture  of  arsenic 
have  been  mucli  diminished,  .by  what  is  technically  known 
as  the  '  wet  method  '. 

18.  Naut.  Of  a  vessel :  Liable  to  ship  water 
over  the  bows  or  gunwale. 

183a  Marrvat  N.  Forster  x,  She  was  what  sailors  term 
rather  a  wet  one^  and  the  sea  broke  continually  over  her 
bows.  1884  Clark  Russell  yack's  Courtship  xvii,  The 
Strathmore..\i^'6.  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  fast  sailer, 
though  what  is  termed  a  wet  ship.  1891  AI .  Robert  s  Land- 
travel  <5'  Sen-faring  9  I'lie  Seringapatant  was  a  very  '  wet 
ship  '1  that  is,  she  was  very  much  inclined  to  ship  heavy  seas. 

19.  In  combination  with  pa,  pples.  :  a.  predica- 
tive, as  ivet'Crtiskedf  -picked^  salted,  situated^  spuuy 
woaded. 

1877  Raymond  Statist,  Mines  419  The  cost  of  drying  the 
*wet-crushed  ore.  1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  225/2  It 
[esparto]  is  again  '  *wet-picked  '  after  boiling.  1885  Harper's 
Mag.  Jan.  274/1  Hides  brought  to  the  tannery  in  this  con- 
dition are  known  as '  'wet  .salted  \  1765  A.  Dickson  Treat. 
Agric.  (ed.  2)  471  When  clay  land  is  *wet  situated.  1901 
Scotsman  i  Apr.  ir/i  The  demand  for  *wet  spun  yarns.  1660 
Fuller  Mixt  Contempt,  xlix.  76  What  may  be  the  cause  why 
so  much  cloth  so  soon  changeth  colour?  It  is  because  it 
was  never  *  wet  wadded,  which  giveth  the  fixation  to  a  colour. 
b.  parasynthetic,  as  wet-bottomed,  -eyed,  -feeted, 
•footed J  'lipped, 

z8ix  Sir  J.  Sinclair  Syst.  Husb.  Scot.  1.  222  *Wet- 
boitomed  land.  1886  C.  Scott  Sheep-Farming  89  Much 
wet-bottomed  land.. is  ill  suited  for  rearing  lambs.  18.. 
Leigh  Hunt  Robin  Hood  Sf  Outlaws  xvii,  Never  woman 
[came]  for  redress,  And  went  away  *wet-eyed.  1891  Harhy 
Tess  xl,  He  knelt  down  at  the  bedside  wet-eyed.  1864 
Dickens  Mrs.  Lirriper's  Legacy  i,  It  was  in  vain  for  me  to 
..tell  him  he'd  be..*wet-feeted  to  death  by  the  slop  and 
mess.  1833  Hood  Public  Dinner  174  *Wet-footed,  spoilt- 
beaver'd,.. You  haste  home  to  supper.  1856  Miss  Yonge 
Daisy  Chain  i.  vi,  She  has  come  home  wet-footed  and  cold. 
1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  232  The  *wet-lipped 
west  wind. 

20.  Special  collocations  (see  also  13  above): 
wet  bargain  (see  Babgain  sh.^  7) ;  wet  bob 
[Bob  Ji^.7],  a  boy  at  Eton  who  devotes  himself 
to  boating ;  also  gen. ;  wet-bulb,  designation  of 
that  one  of  the  two  thermometers  of  a  psychro- 
meter  the  bulb  of  which  is  covered  with  muslin, 
which  is  welted  at  the  time  of  observation  so  as  to 
indicate  the  *  temperature  of  evaporation  ' ;  +  wet 
cloth,  cloth  that  has  been  wetted  in  the  process 
of  fulling  ;  wet  cooper  (see  Cooper  sb."^  i) ;  wet 
fly  Angling  (see  quot.  1875);  also  attrib,\  wet 
frost,  a  frost  accompanied  by  damp  air;  fwet 
glover  (see  Gloveb  b) ;  fwet  larder,  one  ^vhere 
moist  or  liquid  provisions  were  stored  ;  wet  meter, 
a  gas-meter  in  which  the  gas  passes  through  a  body 
of  water;  wet  plate  Z^,^;?/*?^.,  a  sensitized  collodion 
plate  exposed  in  the  camera  while  the  collodion  is 
moist ;  also  mttrib, ;  wet  rot,  decay  in  timber 
caused  by  excessive  moisture;  f wet-salter  (in 
contrast  to  Dby-salter)  ;  wet  steam  (see  quot.). 

1865,  1886  "wet  bob  [see  Bob  sb.'^\  187a  Daily  Ne-.vs 
7  Aug.,  The  '  wetbobs  *  of  the  Solent  are  not  so  absolutely 
the  creatures  of  the  weather  office  as  the  '  drybobs '  of 
Canterbury.  1901  D.  Si.aden  My  Son  Richard  i.  Only  on 
the  river  they  have  this  much  mutual  respect  for  each  other 
—each  recognises  that  the  other  is  a  good  weibob.  1849 
Eastwick  Dry  Leaves  228  The  *wet-bulb  Thermometer 
was  generally  10°  lower  than  the  dry  one  till  the  beginning 
of  June.  19x6  Lancet  15  Jan.  142/2  A  man, .can  do  far 
more  work  with  less  fatigue  at  a  low  wet-bulb  temperature 
than  at  a  high  one.  1435  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  172  No 
walker. .Shall  Rakke  no  Clothe  on  the  Teyntur  that  schall 
be  solde  ffor  *wette-ctothe.  1439  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  30/a 
Mesurynge  for  the  doserme  of  wete  Clothe  xii  yerdes  and 
xii  ynches,  and  of  secce  Clothe  nought  wete,  xiiii  yerdes  and 
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xiiii  ynches,  1875  F.  Francis  in  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  38/2  In 
the  majority  of  instances  it  is  the  custom  to  let  the  tackle 
soak,  and  when  fishing  to  allow  the  fly  to  sink  a  little  under 
the  surface — to  fis^l  with  a  '  *wet  fly  ',  as  it  is  called.  1904 
Galdchan  Fishing  Spain  207  'Ihe  ordinary  winged  patterns 
used  for  wet-fly  fishing.  x83«  Cobbktt  Rur.  R/desii&S^ 
II.  382  Wall-fruit  is,  when  destroyed  in  the  spring,  never 
destroyed  by  dry-coid  ;  but  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a 
hundred,  by  *wet-frusts.  x688,  1714  *wet  glover  (see 
Glover  b].  1716  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3)  s.  v.,  The  Wet-glover 
is  for  Sheep,  Goats,  Lambs,  and  Castllngs  Skins. .;  for  the 
dressing  whereof,  he  only  uses  Lime  and  Bran.  1544  /«». 
in  Surrey  Archxol.  Collect.  VIl.  238  The  dry  larder.. .The 
Kechyn.-.The  *\Vhet  larder.  Iim  in  the  Wett  larder  A 
musierd  quern,  iiij  d.  1574  Richmond  Wills  iiSuriecs)  2^7 
In  the  wett  larder  ii  kyinlinges,  one  tiowghe.  1605  in 
Archarologia  XIII.  330  The  Clarcke  of  the  Kittchine..is  to 
see  into  the  wette  and  drie  larders,  what  provisions  there 
bee.  c  1865  Lktheuy  in  Wylde's  Circ.  Set.  I.  127/1  There 
are  two  objections  to  the  *wet  meter,  which  are  insurmount- 
ahle.  1869-^1  Cassell's  Househ.  Guide  II.  17/2  The  gas 
meters  now  m  general  use.  .are  known  as  *  wet '  and  'dry  ' 
meters.  1859  Reeve  Brittany  123  Our  camera,  already 
charged  with  a  *wet  plate.  1878  Abnev  Treat.  Photogr.  xi. 
77  Wet-plate  photography.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  i.  viii, 
Sparrows  were  there,  cats  were  there,  dry-rot  and  *wet-rot 
were  there.  1876  Preece  &  Sivewright  Telegraphy  161 
Wet  rot  is  the  destructive  agent  at  work  more  or  less  on  all 
telegraph  poles.  I7a6  De  Foe  Eng.  Tradesman  \.  viii.  98 
Tiie  orange-merchants  and  •wet-salters  about  Billingsgate. 
1858  R.  MuRRAv  Marine  Engines  [ed.  3)  2yj  *Wet  steam  is 
steam  which  holds  watery  particles  in  mechanical  suspension. 
Wet  (wet),  V.  Forms ;  a.  hif.  i  waetan,  Anglian 
w6taD,  3-6  wete,  (5  Sc.  wet,  vete),  4-7  weete, 
(6  pa.  t.  weeted),  5-6  Sc.  weit,  6  weate,  7  weat, 
6-  (chiefly  Sc.)  weet.  Pa.  t.  i  wsette,  3  watte, 
4  wat,  (5  //.  watten),  6-  Sc.  wat ;  4-5  wete,  (5 
Sc,  vet), 4-6  wette,  4-7  wett,  5-  wet.  Pa.pple, 
4-5  y-wet,  y-wette,  4-6  i-wet,  wette,  (5  Sc, 
wete,  vete),  5-7  wett,  4-  wet.  0.  /'/.  5-6 
wette,  6-7  wett,  6-  wet.  Pa.  t.  and  p^le.  6- 
wetted.  [OE.  wsetan  (Angl.  we'lan),  f.  wxi  {w^t) 
\Vet  a.,  =  ON.  v^la  (Icel.,  Norw.  vxlOj  Sw.  vata. 
Da.  Vifde),  The  normal  shortening  of  the  vowel 
in  the  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  in  ME.  was  finally  ex- 
tended to  the  infin.  and  present.] 
I.  trans. 

1.  To  make  (an  object)  humid  or  moist  by  the 
application  of  water  or  other  liquid  ;  to  suffuse, 
sprinkle,  moisten,  drench,  bathe  with  (water,  etc.)  ; 
to  dip,  stee]5,  soak  in,  f  ^«- 

«9So  Guthlac  xxii.  (Prose)  Heo..jenam  I'a  \>3cs  ^ehal- 
godan  sealtes.  .and  wa;tie  and  drypte  in  \>a  eajan.  a  1000 
R iddles  x'u[i].  10  Hwilum  mec.dol  druncmeniien..wa:te3 
in  waeire.  c  xooo  .Sox.  Leechd,  II.  134  Waet  t>aet  U|»  mid 
ecede.  Ibid.  350  M'set  J>2et  jewrit  on  ^am  drence.  ^1175 
Passion  of  Our  Lord  103  in  O.  E.  Misc.  40  pal  bred  J>at  ich 
on  wyne  wete.  a  1300  Cursor  At.  17682  .And  wit  a  deu  mi 
face  he  wette.  c  1374  Chauceh  Troylus  in.  1115  Therwith 
jiis  pows  and  pawnies  of  his  hondes  They  gan  to  fiote,  and 
wete  his  temples  tweyne.  1390  Gower  Conf.  HI.  36  Send 
Lazar  doun..And  do  that  he  his  finger  wete  In  water. 
? a  1400  Morte  Arth.  2332  There  harbours  ware  bownne, 
witli  basyns  one  lofte.  With  warme  watire  i-wys  they  wette 
theme  fuile  sone.  c  1400  Maundlv.  xviji.  [xiv.]  (1919)  105 
5if  a  man . .  wete  hem  with  may  dew  ofte  sithes.  c  1430  Two 
Cookery-bks.  52  Take  fayre  Paynemayn  y-wette  in  Wyne. 
J  1550  W.  P.  tr.  Curio's  Pasquin  in  Trance  34  They. .wet 
the  graue  with  vuholy  water,  and  they  perfumed  it  with 
Frankincense.  1560  Whitehokne  Ord.  SouliHonrs  (15^8) 
39  b,  A  stoppell  of  cottcn  wet  in  oyle  of  gineper.  1677 
1.  White  Rich  Cabinet  143  You  must  let  the  Paper  drj'  of 
It  self  after  you  have  once  wetted  it.  1684  J.  S.  Profit  ^ 
Pleasure  united  ^^  Cleansing  their  mouths,  .with  a  spnng  or 
Linnen  cloath  wett  in  Leer.  1707  Ir.  A^t  4  Geo.  I,  c  11. 
§  1 3  If  any  of  the  persons  aforesaid  sliall . ,  wet  their  hay,  or  use 
any  other  fraud  or  deceit  to  make  any  carr-load  of  hay  to  be 
of  the  weight  prescribed,  c  1770  T.  Kairfax  Compl.  Sportsm. 
31  Then  having  wetted  your  hand  in  water,  rub  his  body  all 
over.  1813  SouTHEY  Nelson  \.  235  All  theslnouds  and  sails 
of  his  ship,  which  were  not  absolutely  necessary  for  its 
immediate  management,  were  thoroughly  wetted.  1859 
Handbk.  Turning  83  A  small  camel's-hair  brush,  .used  for 
wetting  postage  stamps.  1869  Claridce  Cold  Water  Cure 
190  Her  head,  throat,  and  chest,  were  frequently  wetted 
with  cold  water.  1907  J.  A.  Hodges  .£"/.:«/.  Photogr.  (ed.  6) 
J03  As  soon  as  the  paper  is  wetted  with  the  solution. 

Prozerb.  1546  J.  Hevwood  Prov.  11.  v.  (1867)  58  He 
loueth  well  sheeps  flesh,  that  wets  his  bred  in  the  wul. 

2.  To  suffuse  with  tears,  bedew  with  weeping. 
Also  said  of,the  tears. 

cSzS  Vesp,  Psalter  vi.  7  Mid  tearum  strene  mine  ic  wetu. 
a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  \\.  6  With  mi  teres  in  mi  bede  Sal  1 
wete  mi  li-gynge-stede.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xv.  47 
Un-wunne  haveth  myn  wonges  wet.  c  1375  ^V.  Leg.  Saints 
xviii.  {Egipciane)  950  Quhen  I  had  lange  tyme  gret,  &  al 
myn  face  with  teris  wete,  14. .  Sir  Beues  p.  35  (MS.  E.)  So 
moche  rewe^e  he  hadde  J>ere  pat  be  teres  watten  hys  lere. 
1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  1,  iiL  44  And  all  the  way  she  wetis  with 
flowing  teares.  c  1600  Shaks.  ^^'««.  ix.  1  Is  it  for  feare  to  wet 
a  wIddDweseye,  That  thou  consum'st  thysetfe  in  single  life? 
i6»4  J.Cooke  Greene's  Tu  Quoque  B  3 1?,  Giue  not  your  friends 
cause  to  wet  their  handkerchers.  1616  B.  Jonsos  Epigr. 
xxxiii,  Who  wets  my  graue,  can  be  no  friend  of  mine.  x68a 
IJuNVAN  Holy  War  (1905)  289  Then  they.. kissed  his  feet, 
and  wetted  them  with  tears.  X74a  Fieiding  J.  Andrc^us 
111.  xii,  A  river  of  tears  ran  down  her  lovdy  cheeks,  and  wet 
the  handkerchief  which  covered  her  bosom.  1836  Landor 
Pericles  <V  Asp.  Ix,  Her  tears  wetted  my  cheek.  1868 
Louisa  M.  Alcott  i////<r  Women  x'li.  Laying  her  head  on 
her  arm,  Jo  wet  her  little  romance  with  a  few  happy  tears, 

t3.  Of  wine:  To  moisten,  fill  with  moist 
'humours'.   Obs. 

ciooo  Sax,  Leechd,  II.  2.j6  Ne  \>3iX  win  is  to  J»!cgenne 
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)?aette  hEete}>  St  waete)>  l>one  InnoJ>.  1560  Googe  tr,  Palin- 
genius'  Zodiac  iii.  (1561)  F  iij,  Apace  we  feede  and  scarce 
canne  rj-se,  so  wetes  the  wyne  our  brayne. 

4.  To  make  moist  or  damp  by  exposure  to  rain, 
by  .1  fall  into  water,  or  the  like.  To  wet  through, 
to  the  skin :  to  drench  the  clothes  of  (a  person). 
a.  Said  of  water,  rain,  etc. 

1*97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  6578  pat  water.. wax  euere  uaste, 
..&  watte  is  sson  &  is  vet.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  23685 
Waters  t»at  wete  Jian  cristes  flexs.  1387  Trevisa  Higden 
II.  25  pe  water  wolde..weti  [MS.  7  weete]  al  her  cIot>es. 
cri48o  Hrnbyson  Age  ^  Vouth  4  Perly  dropis  of  l>e  balmy 
schowris  pir  wodis  grene  hed  with  jpe  watter  wet.  1530 
Palsgr.  7So/2lnthe  begynnyngof  the  yerethedewe  weleth 
the  grounde  swetely.  1589  Pappe  tv.  Hatchet  in  Lylfs 
M-'ks.  (Bond)  ni.  394  We  care  not  for  a  Scottish  mist, 
though  it  wet  vs  to  the  skin.  1600  W.  Watson  Decacordon 
(1602)218  MeiK.of  as  bad  a  nature  and  base  a  moulde  as 
ener  water  wette,  or  winde  dried.  1658  Sichotas  Fape'S 
(Camden)  IV.  57  Wee  had  not  above  4  shots  of  powder  and 
that  the  worst  that  euei  water  wet.  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary 
an.  1646,  These  waters  in  some  places  breaking  in  the  fall 
wett  us  as  if  we  had  pass'd  through  a  mist.  1719  De  Fob 
Crusoe  u.  (Globe!  554  The  Place  w.is  not  deep,  but  it  wetted 
me  all  over.  1795  Southev  Lett,  /r,  Spain  (1799)  60  The 
clouds  wetted  me  as  they  passed  along.  1816  Tuckev 
Narr.  Exped.  R.  Zaire  v.  (1818)  179  During  the  night  we 
had  two  smart  showers  of  rain,  which,  .wetted  us  through. 
1839  Dickens  Nickteby  xiv,  *  It  doesn't  take  much  to  wet 
ou  and  me  through,  Mr.  Growl,'  said  Newman,  laying  his 
land  upon  the  lappelof  his  threadbare  coat.  1858  Lab dner 
Hand-bh.  A'at.  Phil.  73  If  a  capillary  tube  be  plunged  in  a 
liquid  which  wets  it.  1874  March.  Differim  Canad.  Jrnl. 
(1G91J  171  A  thunder-shower,  .which  wetted  us  to  the  skin. 
18S4  Latv  Times  Rep.  LI.  229/2  The  water. .soaked  under 
the  wall  and  wetted  the  mud  below  it. 
Jig.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xvii.  17  Apharueruntfonies 
ag}tarum..);>3X  is  ^>e  sothfastnes  of  prechours  is  seen,  ^at 
wetis  men  wij?  halesome  lare.  1627  E.  F.  Edw.  //(i68ofol.) 
93  What  can  he  do  to  England,  which  hath  a  wooden  wall 
will  wet  his  courage? 

b.  absol. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  IVace  10340  Wyjj  rysyng  wawes, 
..Fer  aboute  hym  wil  he  [the  lake]  wete.  Ibid.  10343  pe 
wawes  Jjat  so  wetes.  a  1600  Montgomkrie  Misc,  Poems  v. 
44  AU  is  not  gold  that  gleitis..Nor  water  all  that  weitis. 
x6oo  Shaks.  a.  v.  L.  III.  ii.  27  The  properiie  of  raine  is  to 
wet,  and  fire  to  burne.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr,  Le  BlaHc''s 
Trav.  373  AH  they  ever  have  is  a  dew,  which  is  so  slender 
it  never  wets  at  all.  1661  Bovi-e  Physio!.  Ess.  (1669)  187 
Though  every  wetting  Liquor  be  fluid,  yet  every  fluid  Body 
does  not  wet.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  I.  82  The  purest 
water  wets  soonest  and  most. 

c.  passive.  Often  to  be  wet  through,  (also 
+  thorough  or  through  wet)^  wet  to  the  skin  (cf.  a). 

The  form  wet  of  the  pa.  pple.  is  sometimes  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  Wet  a.  4  c. 

c  1400  tr.  Higden  VI  I.  151  In  processe  of  tyme  t»at  body 
y.wette  wi|>  dewy  droppes  knewe  J»e  comoun  corrupcioun 
ofdedly  men.  ^  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  12942  So  faste  doun 
the  water  ^et.  That  thei  were  alle  thorow  wet.  1497  Naval 
Ace.  Hen.  K//(i8g6)  129  The  Newe  making  of  a  last  of 
gonnepoudre  wett  in  saltwater.  1535  Coverdale  Dan.  iv. 
15  With  the  dew  of  heanen  shall  he  be  wet.  X54S  Udai.i. 
Erasm.  Apoph.  99  b,  But  if  he  had  been  wetted  from 
toppe  to  toe,  no  man  standyng  by  to  see  it,  then  had  he 
been  miserable  in  veraye  deede.  15B9  Puttenham  Eng. 
Poesie  III.  xvii.  (.Arb.)  i8g  As  the  drie  ground  that  thirstes 
after  a  showr  Seemes  to  reioyce  when  it  is  well  iwet.  1594 
[see  Through  adv.  4].  1639  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Part 
Summers  Trav.  44  So  that  the  miserable  Stipend .  .will 
hardly  buy  wood  to  make  a  fire  for  him  when  nee  comes 
home  to  dry  him,  when  bee  is  through  wet.  1659  in  Verfiey 
Mem.  (1907)  II.  141  Hee.  .was  wett  to  the  skin  before  he 
came  half  way.  1759  Johnsom  Idler  No.  71  f  g  He.  .heard 
with  great  delight  a  shower,  by  which  he  was  not  wet, 
rattling  among  the  branches,  rt  1766  Mrs.  F.  Shebidan 
Sidney  Bidulph  (1796)  IV.  53  The  bottom  of  that  vile  ditch 
into  which  he  had  fallen  was  fuUof  water,  and  he  had  been  wet 
quite  through.  1^75  A.  Burnaby  Trav.  .V.  Amer.  36. 1  ha<l 
been  wet  to  the  skm  in  the  afternoon.     x8ao  Southev  Wesley 

I.  78  Having  slept  on  the  floor  one  night,  because  his  bed  had 
been  welted  in  a  storm.     184s  Min.Proc.  Inst.  Civil  Engin. 

II.  78  Some  of  the  compressed  trenails  had  been  wetted  by 
accident,  and  could  not  be  afterwards  driven  into  the  holes 
in  the  chairs.  1856  Hawthorne  Engl.  Note-bks.  (1870)  II. 
14  We  were  caught  in  two  or  three  showers,  .but  got  back.. 
without  beingvery  much  wetted.  1898  A.  Balfour  To  Arm j 
vi:.  The  street  was  paved  with  large,  rounded  stones,  which 
..were  splashed  and  wetted  by  dirty  water  thrown  from 
above.  1904  A.  N.  Cooper  Quaint  Talks  10  Few  things 
have  struck  people  as  more  wonderful  than  how  I  have 
survived  being  wet  through  so  oflen. 

5.  Of  a  person  or  animal :  To  get  (oneself,  one's 
body  or  clothes,  also  another  person  or  object) 
moist  or  damp  by  contact  with,  or  immersion  in, 
water  or  other  liquid. 

1338  R.  Brunne  C/ft^M.  (1810)  204  Sir  kyng  rise  vp&  skip, 
for  f^ou  has  wette  J)i  hater,  c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  ng  She 
iect  no  morsel  from  hir  lippes  falle  Ne  wette  hir  fyngres  in 
hir  sauce  depe.  c  1400  Maunder.  (Roxb.)  vi.  21  pat  wymmen 
schuld  mow  wade  ouer  and  no^t  wete  |>aire  kneesse.  1589 
Hakluyt  yoy.  542  When  they  can  flye  no  further  [theyjfall 
into  the  water,  and  hauing  wette  their  wings  take  a  newe 
flight  againe.  1639  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Part  Summers 
Trav.  40  Vou  know  you  need  not  wet  your  foot  to  seek  them, 
they  are  your  own  already.  1770  C.  Jennf.r  Placid  Man 
V,  vii.  II.  142  If  you  can  be  contented,  .to  return  at  night,., 
having  in  four  or  five  hours  tired  a  pair  of  coach-horses, 
wetted  two  servants  to  the  skin  [etc.].  1816  G.  S.  Fabeh 
Orig.  Pa^an  Idol.  I.  398  Every  morning  they  [certain 
aquatic  birds]  repaired  to  the  sea,  wetted  their  wings,  and 
sprinkled  the  sacred  edifice.  1818  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  xiii, 
Twa  finer  dentier  wild-ducks  never  wat  a  feather.  1846 
Mrs.  a.  Marsh  Father  Darcy  vXw^  In  traversing  the  ford 
of  the  Stour..they  have  wetted  the  bag  of  powder.  18^3 
March.  DuFFERiNCawW.yrw/.  (1891)  82  The  gentlemen,  .in 
getting  into  the  canoe.,  were  upset,  and  wet  all  their  clothes. 


b.  Proverb. 

c  1384  Chauckr  H.  Fame  1785  For  ye  be  lyke  the  sweynte 
catie.  That  wolde  haue  fissh  but..  He  wold  no  thlnge  wete 
his  clowes.  1390  Gower  Con/.  II.  39  As  a  cat  wolde  ete 
fisshes  Withoute  wetJnge  of  his  cle.s.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede 
405  pou  woldest  not  weten  }?y  fote,  &  woldest  fich  kacchen. 
154s  Taverner  Erasm.  Prov.  59  b.  The  cat  wold  fyshe  eate, 
but  she  woll  not  her  fete  weate.  1546  J.  Hf.vwood  Prov.  i. 
xi.  (1867)  28.  1639  J.  (Jlabkh  Partem.  234  The  Cat  loves 
fish  well,  but  is  loath  to  wet  her  foot. 

c.  To  void  urine  in  (one's  bed,  clothes). 

1767  Ordinary^s  Ace,  Eliz.  Bro^vnrigg  10  The  deceased 
child  had  wetted  the  bed.  \Z^AitbutfsSyst.  Med.  VIII. 
259  The  man  who  wets  his  bed,  rather  than  take  the  trouble 
to  get  out  and  make  water,  is  insanely  idle. 

6.  Of  a  river,  sea,  etc. :  a.  To  water,  irrigate  (land). 
xj^tViscLW  yosh.  xiii.  3  The  trubli flood  that  weetith[Vulg. 

irrrgat]  Egipt.  a  i4aS  Cursor  M.  1318  (Trin.)  Fison,gison, 
tigre  8:  eufiPte,  Al  erpe  (jese  weten  erly  &  late.  1773  Fergus- 
so>*  Leith  Races  iv,  I  dwall  amang  the  caller  .sprmgs  That 
weet  the  Land  o*  Cakes. 

b.  To  lave,  border  with  water  (a  coast,  country). 
7'are. 

157a  T.  Twvne  tr.  Dionysius'  Surv.  World  A  v.  The  Se.i 
.  .which,  .wetting  the  countrie  Issica..is  called  Issicum. 
a  1774  Fekgusson  Auld  Reekie  319  As  lang  as  Forth  weets 
Lothian's  shore. 

7.  a.  To  wet  {onc^'i)  whistle  jWeasand,7nouihyt\.c.'. 
to  take  a  drink.     See  also  Clay  sb.  4  b. 

c  1386  [see  Whistle  j/^  2].  f  1460  To^vnetey  Myst.  xiii.  103 
Had  She  oones  Wett  Hyr  Whystyll  She  couth  Syng  full 
clere  Hyr  pater  noster.  1530,  1653  [see  Whistle  sb.  2]. 
i6n  Cotgr.,  Crocquer  la  pie,  to  wet  the  whistle,  cr  weason, 
throughly;  to  drinke  hard.  i68a  N.  O.  BoiU-au's  Lutrin 
II.  154  Wetting  their  Whistles  with  the  ^ood  Ale-pot.  1722 
Croxall  Fables  jEsop  xcviii.  169  I'll  give  you  a  Dram  to 
wet  your  Whistle,  a  1774  Fergusson  A  nld  Reekie  4  Whare 
couthy  chielsat  e'ening  meet  'l"he'r  bizzing  craigs  and  mous  to 
weet.  1785  Burns  Scotch  Drink  \iv,  Monie  daily  weet  their 
weason  Wi'  liquors  nice.  1850  DiCKENsC(V*/^^^^'^vii,The 
wine  shall  be  kept  to  wet  your  whistle.  x888  K,  Buchanan 
Heir  o/Linue  i,  I  ne'er  can  sing  till  my  throat's  wetted, 
Tammas.  1910  W.  H.  Hudson  Sheph.  Life  xi.  135  The 
starlings,  .singing  and  talking  and  swallowmg  elderberries 
between  whiles  to  wet  their  whistles. 

f  b.  passive.  To  be  primed  with  liquor.  (Cf. 
^VKT  a.  14a.)   Obs. 

<:i44o  Partonope  5198  And  so  they  dronke  Jwit  bojie  they 
bene  Welle  I-wette  \Raivl.  MS.WcW  wet].  1540  Hyrdk 
tr.  I'ives'  Instr.  Chr.  Ik'om.  in.  i.  (1557)  130  At  bankettes 
and  festes,  whan  they  be  well  wette  with  drynke. 

t  c.  ;-tf/7.     To  imbibe  liquor,  take  drink.   Obs. 

<:i44o  y'ork  Myst.  xxx.  04  lit  were  appreueto  mypersone 
pat  preuely  50  paste  me,  <Jr  ye  wente  fro  this  wonesOr  with 
Wynne  M  had  wette  yowe.  \t^a  R.  Wild  Poet,  Ltcentia 
27  And  if  the  fiery  trial  should  return,  Most  of  you  wet  your 
selves  too  much  to  burn. 

d.  To  wet  the  other  (or  t^.other)  eye :  to  drink 
one  glass  after  another, 

\'j^^Li/e  BamP/ylde-Moore  Carew  89  The  Officers,  .filled 
him  out  a  Bumper  of  Cherry  Brandy,  which  when  he  had 
drank  they  forced  another  upon  him,  persuading  him  to  wet 
the  other  Eye.  1840  J.  T.  J.  Hewlett  P.  Priggins  xiii, 
Take  one  more  jug  of  bear— wet  t'other  eye,  we  call  it.  1840 
Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  Ixii,  Moislen  your  clay,  wet  the  other 
eye,  drink,  man  I  a  1845  Bakham  Ingot.  Leg.,  Hints  Hist. 
Play  47  There's  not  a  drop  left  him  to  *  wet  t'other  eye'. 

e.  absol.    To  drink  alcoholic  liquor  ;  to  '  liquor 

1840  HAtiBURTON  Clockm.  Ser.  iii.  xi.  147  But  come,  let*s 
liquoiir;  I  want  towetup.  1880  BARiNG-Goui-DjI/Mti/rtAxxi, 
I'm  dry  after  my  row  and  want  a  wet.   As  I  wet  I  will  talk. 

f.  To  accompany  (solid  or  dry  food)  with  liquor. 
1878  T.  Hardy  Ret.  Native  vi.  iv,  Maul  down  the  victuals 

from  corner-cupboard.. and  I'll  draw  a  drop  o' sommat  to 
wet  it  with. 

8.  To  celebrate  by  drinking;  to  have  a  drink  over. 
The  earliest  use  is  to  tvet  a  commission  (in  the  Army  or 

Navy). 

ai687ViLLiKRs(Dk.  Buckhm.)  Milit.  Couple  Wks,  1715 
I.  128  He  was  as  Drunk  as  a  Chaplain  of  the  Army  upon 
wetting  his  Commission.  1698  J.  H.  Farquhar's  Love 
9f  Bottle  Prol.,  Come  on  then;  foot  to  foot  be  boldly  set, 
.\nd  our  young  Author's  new  Commission  wet.  1710  C 
Shadwell  Fair  Quaker  Deal  11.  z-jCrib.  Ay,  the  two  Ships 
would  serve  us  nicely.  Easey.  Then  we  should  have  Com- 
missions to  wet.  17x1  Steele  Sped.  No.  88  p  4  Three 
Quarts  to  my  new  Lord  for  wetting  his  Title.  1819  Marryat 
/''.  Mildmay  xvi,  They,  .declared  I  should  give  them  a 
dinner  to  wet  my  commission.  axZy^  L.  Beechkr  Led. 
Inteiuperance  23  Until  in  scrne^  places  a  mail  can  scarcely 
wear  an  article  of  dress,  or  receive  one  of  equipage  or  furni- 
ture, which  has  not  been 'wetted ',  \Z^^YS.\■iini.^H Cheap  Jack 
268,  I  shall  be  back  again  shortly,  when  we  will  wet  the  deal. 
1894  A.  Robertson  Nuggets  16  Drinks  is  to  he  redooced 
to-day  from  a  shilUn'  to  sixpence,  so  we'll  wet  the  occasion. 

9.  fa,  Naut.  To  cast  or  drop  (an  anchor).  Obs. 
a  1600  MoNTGOMEBiE  Misc.  Poems  xlviii.  168  We  wat  ane 

anchor  evin  betuixt  they  tua.  1638  Mavne  Lucian  (1664) 
05  One  Anchor  more,  perhappes,  I  have  never  yet  cast,  or 
wet,  which  is  to  pretend  old  age,  sicknesse,  [etc.]. 
b.  To  wet  one's  line :  to  start  fishing,  to  fish, 
x653WALTONW«^/^riii.  80, 1  have  not  yet  wet  my  line  since 
I  came  from  home.  1898  G.  A.  B.  Dewar  In  Pursuit  c/ 
Trout  165  On  days  when  nothing  was  doing,  .he  might  not 
rarely  be  heard  remarking  that  he  had  not  wetted  his  line. 

10.  a.  To  steep  or  soak  (grain)  in  water  in  order 
to  convert  it  into  malt. 

1695  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3076/4  A  large  Mault  House  that 
wets  700  Quarters  per  Annum.  174a  Lond.  .y  Country 
Brew.  I.  (ed.  4)  22  In  a  great  Brew-house,  .they  wetted 
or  used  a  considerable  Quantity  of  Malt  in  one  Week,  1844 
J.  T.  Hewlett  Parsons  <V  W.  xxv.  The  farmer  would  get 
a  good  price  for  his  barley,  the  poor  man  would  be  able  lo 
'  wet '  and  convert  into  malt  enough  for  his  family. 


b.  To  infuse  (tea)  by  pouring  boiling  water  on 
the  leaves,  dial, 

1905  H.  G.  Wklls  Ripps  in.  il.  %  5  Ann.  .stooped  with  the 
kettle-holder  to  wet  the  tea.  1916  Btack^v.  Mag.  Apr.  499/1 
'  Aye,  aye,  sir,*  replies  the  duly  servant.  'Tea  just  being 
wetted.'    (We  never  *  make  '  lea,  we  always  '  wet '  it !) 

11.  To  wet  downt  to  damp  (sails,  paper,  embers) 
with  water. 

1840  R.  H.  Dana  Be/.  Mast  iv.  We. .continued  wetting 
down  the  ."laik  by  buckets  of  water  whipped  up  to  the  mast- 
head. 1888  Jacobi  Printers'  i^'ocaA,  Wetting  dotvn,  the 
process  of  damping  paper  for  printing  purposes.  1891  Daily 
News  26  Sept.  2/5  Holland  said  that  when  he  came  on  his 
watch  there  was  no  supply  of  coal  in  the  bunkers,  and  that 
Jensen  would  not  wet  down  his  ashes. 

12.  Dyeing.     To  wet  out,  to  soak  in  water. 

i88a  Crookes  Dyeing  106  The  yarns  or  pieces  are  first 
wetted  out  uniformly  with  water.  1000  frnl.  Soc.  Dyers 
XVI.  8  Before  dyeing,  the  bodies  [of  hats]  are  well  wetted- 
out  in  boiling  water. 

13.  Glass-making.  To  wet  off,  up.  (See  quots. 
and  cf.  Wetter  i  b.  Wetting  vbl.  sb.  3  d.) 

1849  A.  Pei.latt  Curios.  Glass  Making  85  The  pontil 
secures  the  whcle  preparatory  to  its  being  whetted  [sic]  off 
the  bowl  .by  the  touch  of  the  cold  pucellas.  1908  Rosf.n- 
UMN  Glass  Manu/.  57  The  virgin  clay  and  chamotte  having 
been  intimately  mixed,  the  whole  mass  is  'wet  up'  by  the 
addition  of  a  proper  proportion  of  water  and  prolonged., 
kneading,  /bid.  gglht  blower.. detaches  the  bottle  from 
the  pipe.. by  locally  chilling  the  glass— a  process  known 
by  the  descriptive  term  of '  wetting  off'. 
H.  iftlr. 

14.  To  become  wet.     Also  to  wet  through, 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  ix.  36  The  water  that  it  [sc.  a 
stone]  wete.>i  yn,  Y-wis  hitwortheth  al  to  wyn.  1757  in  Phil. 
Trans.  L.  361  The  millers  do  not  deny,  .that  some  whiting  is 
carried  to  all  the  great  mills.  The  excuse  alleged  for  it  is, 
that  it  makes  the  flour  'loet,  and  consequently  bake,  the  better. 
1901  S.  E.  \Vnns  Blazed  Trait  xvVn,  I  thought  any  leather 
would  wet  through  in  the  snow  I 

15.  To  rain,  drizzle,  dial. 

1740  Richardson  Pamela  II.  88  Dont  you  think  that 
yonder  Cloud  may  give  us  a  small  Shower  ?  and  it  did  a 
little  begin  to  wet,  1825  Jamieson,  'To  tveit,  wed,  to  rain. 
1828  Carr  Craven  Gloss.,  Wit,  to  rain  gently.  x886  Chesh, 
Gloss.,  Weet  or  ivet,  to  rain  slightly. 

16.  Naut.     Of  a  vessel :  To  ship  water, 

1875  Bedford  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  vi.  214  A  reef  shouM  be 
taken  in  directly  the  boat  begins  to  wet. 

Wet,  adv.  rare-^.  [f.  Wet  a.  in  W^et  ^'URSE.] 
As  a  wet  nurse. 

1697  Vanburgh  Relapse  v.  v,  I  who  had  suckled  it,  and 
swadled  it,  and  nurst  it  both  wet  and  dry. 

Wet,  obs.  form  of  What,  Wit  v. 
Wetale,  obs,  Sc.  form  of  Victoal, 
Wet  blanket. 

1.  A  blanket  that  has  been  drenched  in  water ; 
esp.  one  used  for  quenching  a  conflagration.  Chiefly 
in  allusive  use, 

1663  Atwei.l  Faith/  Suji-eyor  95  Of  quenching  an  house 
on  fire.  The  Instruments . .  are , .  forks,  wet-blankets,  ladders, 
. .  pails.  &c.  Ibid.  97  Cover  the  out-side  with  wet  blankets, 
hair-cloths,  &c  that  neither  the  flame  get  out  nor  air  get 
in.  1702  Baynard  Cold  Bathing  11.  (1709)  264  At  Whitny 
in  Oxfordshire,  those  who  work  at  the  Blanket-Mills,  carry 
wet  Blankets  in  their  Arms  next  their  Breast,  Winter  and 
Summer,  and  never  catch  Cold.  177a  Cumberland  Fashion- 
able Lover  i.  i.  4  His  humours  damp  all  mirth  and  merri- 
ment, as  a  wet  blanket  does  a  fire.  1821  Bvron  jluan 
in.  xxxvi,  Lambro's  reception  at  his  people's  banquet  Was 
such  as  fire  accords  to  a  wet  blanket.  1838  Pusey  in  Liddon 
/.^(i893)  II.  xxi.  54  It  seems  like  a  wet  blanket  cast  upon 
all  the  fire  we  have  been  fanning. 

2.  fg,  a.  Something  that  acts  as  a  damper  to 
activity,  enthusiasm,  or  cheerfulness, 

i8io  Sir  G.  Jackson  Diaries  ^  Lett.  (1873)  1. 143  It  would 
have  been  a  cruel  stroke  of  fate.  .if.  .a  wet  blanket  [had] 
been  thrown  over  them  [sc.  gaieties].  1829  Sporting  Mag. 
XXIII.  426  AU  was  in  readiness.. when  a  wet  blanket  was 
thrown  upon  all  their  hopes.  1848  Mrs.  Gaskei.l  Mary 
Barton  ii,  It  was  an  unlucky  toast  or  sentiment..  .It  was  a 
wet  blanket  to  the  evening.  1894  Jessopp  Rand.  Roam- 
ingv'u  19s  That  chilling  maxim— the  wet-blanket  of  enthu- 
siasm. 

b.  A  person  who  has  a  depressing  or  dispiriting 
effect  on  those  around  him. 

1857  Mrs.  Mathews  Tea-Table  T.  I.  185  Such  people 
may  oe  termed  the  wet  blanket.^  of  society.  1875  S.  Bkau- 
CHAMP  N.  Hamilton  II.  18  As  he  is  of  course  the  wet 
blanket  of  the  party,  they  are  none  of  them  sorry  when  he 
leaves  again.  1883  Miss  Broughton  5*r/im/rt  11,  iv,  She 
would  spoil  the  whole  thing;  she  is  such  a  wet  blanket. 
1897  Mrs.  Oliphant  W.  Blackwood  I.  iii.  128  Sometimes  he 
called  her  a  wet  blanket,  when  she  thus  damped  his  ardour. 

Hence  Wet-bla*nket  v,  trans.,  to  throw  a  damper 
on,  discourage,  depress.  Also  (7ionc-e-wds.)  Wet- 
bla-nketlnfir///.fl.;  Wet-Wa'niotiveness;  Wet- 
bla-nketty  a. 

1866  J.  1).  Coi-ERiDGE  Let.  in  Li/e  Ld.  Coleridge  (1004) 
II.  140,  I  think  any  one  would  have  felt  *  wet-blanketed  by 
the  utter  commonplaceness  of  the  whole  affair.  1868  Louisa 
M.  Ai.cott  Little  Women  xxi,  I  know  Meg  would  wet- 
blanket  such  a  proposal,  but  I  thought  you  had  more  spirit. 
1893  W.  A.  Shef  My  Contcmp.  iii.  47  Such  people,  .should 
..not  be  allowed  to  wet-blanket  the  world  with  their  stolid 
staie,  1901  Scotsman  12  Mar.  9/5  Power  traction. .had 
been  effectively  wetblanketed  for  fully  two  generations. 
1843  J.  K.  Murray  World  0/  London  I.  131  Theimpossible- 
mongering,  cold-water-throwing,  *wet-blanketting-fellows, 
howled  in  this  way  about  the  Thames  tunnel.  1834  I-rasers 
Ma^.  X.  412  Throwing  off  the  '  "wet-blanketiveness  which 
usually  extinguishes  your  social  qualities.     184S  Zoolognt 


WET  DOCK. 

VI.  1048  Adapting  my  phraseology  to  the  author's,  I  would 
say  such  parts  of  the  book  are  very "  'wet-blanketty  . 

Wetche,  obs.  form  of  Watch. 
"Wetched,  -ot,  obs.  forms  of  Watchet. 
Wet  dock.     (In  contrast  to  Dry  dock.) 
+  1.   =  Dock  sk'i  i  (where  see  quot.  1627).  06s. 
2.  (See  Dock  si.'  4.)  ,     ,  ^      „  / 

i66t-l  [see  Dock  s6.'  tl  1689  Loml^xf.  Na  25"/4 
A  Pink  about  30  Tun,  lying  in  the  Wet-Dock  at  Deptford. 

1714  liLt  Na  6321/3  '»■*«:  E""'  *"  ^^"^^  '"^5°'.  ^V!! 
tis3  Hanway  Tr.,v.  (1762)  1.  vn.  Ixxxvi  400  The  harbour 
ocwet^dock.-will  contain  eighty  men  of  war.  1814  bcoTT 
Jf«r.  xviii.  The  little  inlet  of  water,  .where,  as  in  a  wet- 
dock,  the  skiff,  .was  still  lying  moored.  1839  Civ:l  t.ngm. 
*  Ank.  Jrnl.  11.  26/j  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  ship 
canal  from  Newhaven  Harbour  to  Lewei.  with  a  wet-dock 
and  basin  at  Lewes.    1880  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  466. 

.f-'^ete.  Obs.  [Oii.  wa'/a  wk.  m.asc.  In  later 
ME.  merged  in  Wet  sb>  i.]  Moisture  ;  a  liquid, 
liquor,  drink. 

t-SoT/El-FitEn  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xi.  73  Se  wata  Bara  in. 
noSa  Humur  viiceruml  971  Blickl.  Horn,  nag  Swi()e  wyn- 
sum  ond  hlultor  waeta  utflowende.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke 
viii.  6  Hit  forscranc  forbam  |w  hit  wietan  nafde.  c  1000 
.(Elfric  Horn.  1 1.  298  Ne  dranc  he  wines  drenc,  ne  n.in 
dsera  waetena  J>e  druncennysse  styriaS.  c  laos  Lay,  19769 
Vt  heo  drojen  sone  arappuUen  scone  ifuUed  inid  attere,  weten 
aire  bitterest.  aii«S'f>i^r./f.i64  Hwobet  bereadeorewurae 
licur  o3er  a  deoreuTirSe  wetc,  as  is  bame,  in  a  feble  uetles. 

Wete,  obs.  f.  Weet  f.i,  Wet,  Wheat,  Wit, 
Weter,  obs.  f.  Water  sb.  Weterl,  -y,  obs.  ff. 
W.\TEB  V.    Weterly,  var.  Witteblt.    Wete- 

WOld,  obi.  f.  WlTFOL. 

+  Weth,  var.  Watth  sb!^ 

i6a>  Rtg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  476/1  Cum  parvis  custumis, . . 
wrak,  wair,  weth  et  proficuis  quibuscunique.  X631  Ibi.i.  633 
Cum  lie  gressingis,  scheillingis,  multuris  wraik,  wair,  weth. 

tWethe,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [Of  obscure  origin; 
perh.  an  alteration  of  meve  (cf.  Biweve  v>  2),  or 
related  to  south-western  dial,  weath  pliant,  supple.] 
trans.    To  twist  or  twine. 

1398  Trknhsa  Bnrth.  Dt  p.  R.  xvil.  cxliv.  (Bodl.  M.S.),  Som 
wejjies  bel>..so  pliaunte  l)at  )m  bveke|>  nought  but  be)) 
made  stronge  wi>  weeing  \ed.  1495  weuynge]  and  windinge 
as  ^>redc  is  wt  twynyng.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Iliisb.  iv.  676 
Too  bowes.. they  take  .\nd  bynde,  and  wethe  [L.  torgucs] 
hem  so  that  germynynge  Comraixt  vp  ga 

Wethe,  obs.  form  of  Withv. 

t  We"tliead.  Obs.  rare.  In  4-5  wetehed(e. 
[f.  Wet  a.  +  -HEAD.]     Wetness. 

'379  Glouc.  Cath.  MS,  19  No.  1.  i.  iv.  11  b.  And  wirketh 
as  frost  doth  in  the  wsteh:de.  f  1440  Jacob's  IVcU  238 
Moysture,  wetehed,  ssfthcd  &  neschhed. 

Wethen,  var.  Whethen  Ots.,  whence. 

Wether  >e*(5ai\  Forms  :  a.  1,3  weSer,  3- 
4  wep3r,  4-5  wethur,  -ir,  5  wethyr,  -ire,  6 
wethar,  6-9  weather,  4- wether  ;  4-5  whethir, 
-ur,  4-6  whether,  5  whetther.  /3.  4,  6  weder, 
wedir,  5  wedyr,  wedor;  5-9  wedder  (5  -ur, 
-yr) ;  Sc.  5-6  vedder,  weddir,  6  wadder,  wod- 
der,  weadder.  [Common  Teutonic :  OE,  weier 
=  OFris.  *wether  (NFris.  wether,  WFris.  weer:. 
OLFrank.  wither  (MDu.  weder,  Du.  weer\  OS. 
withar,  -er  (MLG.  weder,  wer,  LG.  weer),  OHG. 
widar,  -er,  -ir  (MHG.  wider,  G.  widder),  ON.  and 
Icel.  veir  (Norw.  veder,  ver ;  MSw.  vdpur,  wddhur, 
etc.jSw.vddur,  Da.  v^der),  Goth,  wifrus  (  =  lamb), 
prob-  related  to  L.  vitulits  calf.] 

1.  A  male  sheep,  a  ram ;  esp.  a  castrated  ram. 
See  also  Bell-wether. 

a.  C890W/CRFERTH  ir.Gregfyry'sDial.  34  Tie  breac  on  Jjam 
hxlfire  for  bridelse  &  we^era  fella  for  sadole.  c  1000  i^LFBic 
//tJw.lI,576Hisbisleofawaes£elceda:g..hundteonti?,we3era. 
ciaso  Gen.  ^  Ex.  3998  On  ilc  alter  fieral3erne3er.  And  3or- 
on  an  calf  and  a  weSer.  1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  1210  Vourti 
)H>usend  of  rujjeren  he  let  quelle  Jier  to,  &  of  fatte  wel^eren 
an  hondred  liousend  al  so.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11649  Wolf 
and  wel>er,  leon  and  ox,  Sal  conien  samen,  and  lamb  and 
fox.  138a  Wyclif  Gen.  xxx.  35  And  he  seuerde  that  day 
the  she  geyt,  and  the  sheep,  and  the  hye?  geyt,  and  the 
welheres.  1398  Tuf.visa  Barlh.  De  P.  R.  viii.  x.  {1495) 
310  As  a  whetther  in  lyenge  vpon  00  syde  tornyth  and 
chaungyth by egall tymes.  c t^$o MirourS^tlrtaci'ounlRoxh.) 
81  Ysaac.was  delyvred  fro  dede  And  a  wethire  cleving  in 
breres  sacrified  in  his  stede.  1533  in  Weaver  IVells  IVil/s 
(1890)  a  John  Horley  oon  whether, . .  ii  yewes.  1588  Lam- 
BAiDE  Eiren.,  Precedents  (1591)  Y  y  j  b,  Tres  oues  castra- 
tas  (anglicc  vocatas  Weithers).  <zi589  Mascall  Cattle, 
Sliecpii^yb)  236  In  some  places  they  doe . .  point  the  wethers, 
the  yeaws,  and  the  lambes  ech  by  chemselues.  1509  Shaks. 
etc.  Past-  Pitgr.  i-ji  My  weathers  bell  rings  dolefull  knell. 
i6i«  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  ii.  iv.  95  The  Weathers  bell 
that  leads  our  tlocke  around.  167X  Milton  Samson  538  Who 
shore  me  Like  a  tame  Weather,  all  my  precious  fleece. 
1676  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1122/4  l.xjst  or  stolen .  .45  Sheep,  called 
Western  Weathers.  l7a7-46  Thomson  .Summer ^og  Some 
mingUng  .stir  the  melted  tar . . ;  Others  the  unwilling  wether 
drag  along.  1747  Smollett  Reproof  ^i  All  senior  members 
of  tne  horned  race. — The  weather,  goat,  ram,  elk  and  ox 
were  there-  1807  Crabbe  Par.  Rtg.  II.  345  I'wo  pigs,  a 
cow,  and  wethe.'s  half  a  score.  Increased  his  stock.  1861 
Times  7  Oct.,  For  wethers  the  average  prices  obtained  were 
385.  to  s6s.  1870  Bryant  Itiadxw.  541  As  when  a  shepherd 
carries  home  with  ease  A  wether's  fleece. 

3.  a  X340  Hampole  Psalter  Ixiv.  14  Cled  ere  wedirs  of 
shepe.  137s  Barbour  5r««  VII.  115  And  ane  of  thame  apon 
his  hals  A  mekiil  bundyn  weddir  bare.  Ibid.  152  Thai  slew 
the  veddir  at  thai  bar.  1387  Trevisa  Iligden  III.  127 
Daniel  sei^  l>c  fifte  si^t  and  vi^ioun  of  be  weder  bat  hadde 
homes   nou3t  al  i-liche.     c  14SS  Non-Cycle  Mystery  Plays 
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(1909)  33  Turn  t>e  &  take  t>at  wedjT  there,  &  sacrifye  hym 
on  bat  awtere.  cx^tfl  Alpkabtt  of  Tales  "i^o  At  ans  he 
wolde  ete  a  quarter  of  a  weddur,  or  ij  hennys,  or  a  giise. 
1479  Bury  Wills  (Camden^  53  And  also  the  same  Edmund 
haue  cccc  weders  in  my  flokke  of  Ryngmer.  i5»3-34 
FiTZHERB.  Husb.  §  53  It  is  than  best  tyme  to..seuer  theyin 
in  dyuers  sortcs, ..the  lambes  by  theym-selfe,  wedders  and 
the  rammes  by  them-self.  isga  Lyndesav  Monarcke  5443 
Quhat  holynes  is  thare  within  Ane  wolf  cled  in  ane  Wod 
deris  skin?  /i  1585  Montgo.merie  Flyting  205  Fore  store 
of  lambes  and  iang-tailde  wedders.  iri6io  SrK  J.  Melville 
Mem.  (Hannatyne  Club)  38a  Bot  some  yearly  nomber  of 
wethers  wilbeeasely  granted,  be  them  that  possess  presently 
the  saidis  stoir  rowmes.  1681  Colvil  Whigs  Sttpplic.  (1751) 
85  Two  three  beggars,.. Who  stealing  public  geese  and 
wedders.  Were  freed,  by  rendering  skin  and  feathers.  1796 
W.  Marshall  West  Eng.  I.  263  The  wedders,  of  the  best 
sort,  fat  perfectly  well,  at  two  years  old.  1830  Ciiinb.  Farm. 
Rep.  55  in  Libr.  Use/.  KnmvL,  Httsb.  \\i,  Sheep  generally 
fed  off  by  turnip.s  are  the  best  description  of  Cheviot  wed- 
ders. xSiSi  Times  16  Oct.,  Wedders  commonly  clip  yjlb.  of 
wool,  1888  J.  Inglis  'Tenl  Life  Tigerland  96  What  might 
be  the  price  of  wedders  now  in  Ausiraly? 
b.   trans/,  of  a  man  ;  spec,  a  eunnch, 

1548  Hall  C//r(;«.,  Hen.  t'///  {1550)  187  b.  So  the  great 
wether  which  is  of  late  fallen,  .so  craftely,  so  scabedly,  ye 
^'c  so  vntruly  iuggled  wyth  the  kynge,  that  [etc.].  1596 
Shaks.  Ahrch,  I',  iv.  i.  114,  I  am  a  tainted  Weather  of  the 
fiocke,  Meetest  for  death.  17*4  Gay  Captives  Epil.  ig  But 
tlie  soft  voice  of  an  Italian  weather,  Makes  them  all  languish 
three  whole  hours  together, 

t2.  Occasional  uses.  a.  A  battering  ram.  b. 
The  zodiacal  sign  of  the  Ram. 

14..  MS.  Digby  233\^.  182/1  As  t^e  instrument  J>at  hatte 
he  wether  sinyte>  J'c  walles  of  a  cyte  )>at  is  byseged.  1565 
GooGE  tr.  Falingenius*  Zodiac  xr.  PPvij,  The  other  by  the 
Balance  runnes,  and  by  the  Wethers  face. 

3.  Grey  wethers',  boulders  of  hard  sandstone  found 
lying  on  the  surface  of  the  Downs  in  Wiltshire  and 
Devonshire. 

i66i  Childrey  Brit.  Baconica  49  Upon  the  Downs  be- 
tween Marleborough  and  Aubury..are  to  be  found  abun- 
dance of  great  stones,  commonly  called  by  the  Country 
thereabout,  the  Gray  Weathers.  1681  Grew  Musseum  iii. 
291  A  course  sort  of  Jasper  Stone?:,  knockt  off  from  those  in 
Wilts-shire  near  Marleborough,  called  The  Grey- Weathers. 
1743  Stukkley  y4Z'«r>'48  An  infinite  qu.intity  of  immense 
stones,  or  sarsens,  or  gray- weathers.  i8oi  H,  Skbine  Rivers 
Gt.  Brit.  331  Those  vast  stones  called  'The  Grey  Withers 
\sic\  \  are  scattered  irregularly  about  the  country.  1833-95 
[see  Gkf.y  a.  8]. 

4.  Comm.  The  fleece  obtained  from  the  second 
or  any  subsequent  shearing  cf  a  sheep. 

1879  CasseWs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  260/1  (Wool)  To  good, 
liealthy,  sound  fleeces  more  than  one  year  old  the  term 
'  wethers  '  is  given.  1893  Agric.  Caz.  17  June  538/3  Super- 
super  wetliers,  gjd. ;.. selected  Yorkshire  wethers,  yfd. ; 
deep  wethers,  9(/. 

5.  attrib.  aad  Comb.^  as  wether  Jleece,  'Jtock, 
haggis,  'tnzitton,  'sktn ;  wedderbouk  Sc. ,  the 
carcass  of  a  welher ;  -wether-gammon,  a  leg  of 
mutton  ;  +  wether  gang  Sc,  a  pasture  or  right  of 
pasturage  for  wethers  (see  Gang  sb.^  4  c) ;  wether- 
getter,  a  ram  kept  for  breeding  wethers  ;  f  wether 
goat,  a  castrated  goat;  wether  head,  a  sheep's 
head ;  fig^  a  stupid  person ;  wether  hog,  a  male 
sheep  (castrated  or  not)  before  its  first  shearing ; 
also  wether  hog  sheep  (cf.  Hog  sb.'^  4) ;  chiefly  Sc, 
and  north, ;  wether  lanib,a  male  lamb  ;  f  wether- 
silver  Sc,j  money  in  lieu  of  a  wether  paid  as  a  cus- 
tomary rent  or  tax  ;  wether  teg  =  wether  hog. 
Also  Wetheu  sheep. 

13..  Aberd.  Rtg.  (Jam.),  ijs.  Scottis  for  half  ane  •wedder- 
bouk. 1422  YoNGE  tr.  Secreia  Secret.  (1898)  163  Pelleus. . 
Sende..Iason..into  the  lie  of  Calcos  to  wyn  the  *wethyr 
fleis  of  golde.  a  172a  Lisle  Ihtsb,  (1757)  321  In  favour 
rather  of  keeping  a  *weather-flock  than  an  ewe-flock  on  the 
hill-country.  1886  C.  Scott  Sheep-farming  31  Wedder 
flocks  are  generally  kept  on  the  highest  hirsel  of  the  farm. 
1890  '  R.  BoLUREwooD  '  Col.  Reforvicr  xi.  The  wether  flock 
wliich  had  been  lost.  ^1774  Fergi^^sson  Poems,  Drink 
F.clogue  84  Wi'  skelps  like  this  fock  sit  but  seenil  down  To 
*wether-gammon.  >s6x  in  Duit/ertnliyte  Reg.  (Bannatyne 
Club)  427  Item  the  bouplaces  and  *wedder  gangis_  within 
the  parrochin  of  Dunfermling,  Ixxxxvj.  Ii.  1609  in  Reg. 
Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  idiOy  154/1  Cum  pastura  super  Pidmidle  et 
lie  Weddergang  earundem.  1790  W.  Marshall  Midland 
Co.  I.  4=2  The  characteristic  difference  between  what  is 
called  a  *ramgetter*,  and  a  ' 'weddergetter'  or  a  'good 
grazier's  sheep  \  1671  T.  Hd^t  Abeced.  Scholast.  5a  Caper, 
a  *Weather-Goat.  1^72  Nugent  /list.  Friar  Gerund  I.  35 
To  drub  this  Signior  Barbi-castron,  this  false-bearded 
wether-goat.  1789  Burns  '  Ken  ye  ought'  8  Is  he  slain  by 
Highlan' bodies?.  .And  eaten  like  a* wether  haggis?  a  1796 
—  Grace  be/.  Dinner,  .And  send  us  from  thy  bounteous  store 
A  tup  or  ^weather  head  !    1869  Le  Fanu  lyyi'ern Myst.  II. 

102  Why  didn't  ye  tell  me,  ye  d d  wetherhead  ?     1537 

N.C,  /^'///j(Surtees  1908)  103,  1  geve  unto.  .John  halfa  hun- 
dreth  of  share  *wedderhoggfcs.  i54iin  Grp.^  //engrave (1822) 
118  Item,  lix  wether  hogg  shepe  at  xiiij^jf.  the  pece.  1614, 
1794  [see  Hoc  sb.^  4  b].  1776  Compl.  Grazier  (ed.  4)  149  So 
of  the  male  sheep,  we  may  reckon  them  wedder  or  wedder 
hogs,  after  they  are.  .of  a  year's  growth.  1844  H.  Stephens 
B/i.  Farm  II,  38  [In  Scotland]  a  female  is  called  a  eive- 
^'^S^Kt  ^  male  a  tup-hogg,  and  a  ca.=trated  male  a  ivetlier. 
/logg.  <;  147s  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.'Wiilcker  758/12  Hie  agnus^ 
a  *wedyrlombe.  \<f^^Notting}iatn  Rec.  IV.  62  Unus  agnicu- 
lus  (Anglice  '  a  wether  lambe  ")■  *8oi  Farmer s  Mag.  Aug. 
360  Wedder  lambs,  .are  .selling  from  10s.  to  12s.  and  13s.  per 
head.  iZts  Sporting Ma^.  XLV.  227  She.  .gave  me  a  de- 
tail of  their  management  in  buying  their  wether  lambs  and 
fattening  their  wethers,  x886  C.  ^qqtt  Sheep/arming  115 
The  best  ewe  lambs.. are  retained,  and  all  the  wether  and 
the  second  ewe  lambs  are  sent  to  the  market.  1707  J. 
Stevens  tr.  Quenedo's  Com.   Wlcs.  (1709)   171   She  never 
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drcss'd  *Weather-Mutton,  when  she  could  get  Ewe  or  Goat. 
1824  in  Spirit  Publ.  Jrtds.  (1825)  281  Does  Mr.  Giblet,  the* 
butcher,  reserve  his.  .weather-mutton  for  better  customers? 
1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  F^nrtn  II.  100  Wether-muUon  is  the 
meat  in  perfection.  1557  in  /^eg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  isg8, 
223/1  Custum-mert-sylver,  custum**  wadder-silver.  c  1560  A. 
ScoTT  Poems  ii.  128  Bettir  we  bath  wer  byand  hyddis  And 
*weddir  skynnis  at  hame.  1917  Blackiv.  Mag,  Nov.  67G/2 
\temp,  1750-90]  Wood  and  wedder-skins  and  grain  packed 
for  export  to  the  South.  1530  in  Phillipps  Wills  {C1830) 
180  Forty  *Wether  Tei.;g.s.  1844  H.  Siehhens  Bk.  Farm 
II.  39  In  England.. sheep  bear  the  name  of  lamb  until 
8  months  old,  after  which  they  are  called  ewe  and  wether 
teggs  until  once  clipped. 

Wether,  obs.  f.  Weather,  Whether,  Whither. 
'Wethering(e,  obs.  forms  of  Weathering. 
Wether  sheep.    ■=  Wether  i. 

13. .  .S7.  /'eter  Sf  /^aul  244  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881) 
79  pan  Nero  gart  his  heuede  of  strike,  For  \>^  wedir  schepe 
was  him  like.  1504  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  II.  449  For 
tedderistotua  wedder  scheip.  .xxjd.  iKjS^^'^i-^ A }'t Garden. 
(1593)  31  If  that  you  take  tne  maw  of  a  weather  sheepe  new 
killed.  1583  in  Piiillipps  Wills  {c  1830)  273,  I  bequeath  unto 
my  Sonne . .  six  wether  shepe.  1607  Topsell  Four/.  Beasts 
638  Of  the  Weather-sheepe..  .Al  Nations  do  distinguish 
him  from  the  ram,  because  of  one  property  or  defect  in  him, 
for  that  hee  is  not  fit  for  generation.  1669  .Sturmy  Ma- 
riners  Mag.,  Penalties  5  Such  Weather.sfieep..as  are,, 
for  the  Ships  use.  1733  W.  Ellis  Chiltem  f^  Vale  Farm. 
284  Fatting  of  Oxen,  or  Wether  Sheep.  1834  HHt.  t/usb. 
I.  506  The  next  year  it  carried  upwards  of  forty  wether 
sheep. 

Wetherun,  wetherwine,  var.  ff.  Witherwin 
Obs,     Wethewinde,  obs.  f.  Withwind. 
Wethir,  obs.  f.  Weather,  Wether,  Whether. 
Wethirwyne,  var.  Witherwin   Obs.    Weth- 
ring,   obs.   f.   Weathering.     Wethy,   obs.  f. 
Withy.    Wethyr,  obs.  f.  Weather,  Wetheb. 
Weting(e,  obs.  ff,  Weeting,  Wetting. 
Wetish,  var.  Wettish. 

We*tly,  adv.  Also  6  weatly.  [f.  Wet  a.]  In 
a  wet  manner  or  state. 

a.  1562  J.  Heywood  Proi'.  Sf  Epigr.  Dd  iv  b,  Walke  thou 
weatly,  walke  thou  dryly:  In  thy  walke,  walke  not  hyly. 

/J.  182*  Byron  Werner  i.  i.  254  Iden.  How  fares  he  ? 
Gab.  Welly  and  wearily,  but  out  of  peril.  x866  R.  Buchanan 
Poems  (1884)  16^  For  the  world  rolls  on  with  air  and  ocean 
Wetlyand  windily  round  and  round.  1890 Miss  Broughton 
Alas  I II.  vii,  February  has  come  wetly  in,  with  rain  wildly 
weeping  against  the  casements.  1893  J.  A.  Barry  Steve 
Brown's  Bunyip  3  The  immense  beast,  black,  shining  welly. 
We'tnesS.  Also  i  w^tnls,  5-6  wetenes,  6 
.ness(e,  7  weatness  ;  4-6  wette-,  wetnes(se.  [f. 
Wet  a.  -h  -ness.]  The  fact  or  condition  of  being 
wet ;  also  concr,,  moisture,  wet. 
o,  c  930  Lindis/  Gosp.  Luke  viii.  6  OSer  feall  ofer  slan  and 
..fordrujade  forSon  ne  haebde  wetnise.  c  x^y>  Syr  Gener. 
(Roxb.)546  The  king,  .of  that  wetenes  {sc.  tears]  wasaffraied 
'1  hat  by  his  arme  and  his  shuldres  ran.  1530  Palscr.  288/1 
Wetencsse,  tnoilleure,  moisteure.  1546  Yorks.  Chautry 
Surv.  (Surtees)  285  The  weteness  of  the  grounde  and  grete 
inundations  of  waters,  1573  Kent  ^  Surrey  Sewers  Comm. 
(1909)  163  These  men.. were  extreamly hindred  thorowe  the 
extreamenes  of  tlie  wetenesse  of  the  wether.  1664  J.  Car- 
STAiRKS  Lett.  (1846)  149  See  that  it  be  kept  verie  dry,  the 
least  weatness  will  much  prejudice  me. 

fi.  ^1330  R-  Bhunne  Citron.  Wace  10352  Schal  he  neuere 
take  scathe,  Ne  haue  wetynge  [Petyt  MS.  haf  wettenes]  ne 
wal^e.  f  1400  tr.  l/igden  (Rolls)  VII.  149  A  lanterne.-bat 
my3tnou3tbequenched  nou^er  wij»wynde  ne  wi^none  moys- 
ture ne  wetnes.  1573-80  Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  99  What 
worser  for  barlie  than  wetnes  and  cold  ?  1577  Googe  Heres- 
bach's  Husb.  111. 141b,  The  wetienesse  hereof  doth  not  onely 
liurt.. their  feete,  but  also  spoyleth  their  coates.  X64S-50 
'^OATE  Ireland's  JVat.  Hist.  XXI.  §3(1652)  165  Which  incon- 
stancy and  wetness  of  ihe  weather  is.. troublesome  to  men. 
1699  Meager  A'ejv  A  rt  Garden.  42  If  the  Vine  stands  against 
damp  Walls,  the  wetness  perishes  the  Clusters  that  touch 
it.  1765  A.  D1CK.S0N  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  136  The  wetness 
of  land  from  its  situation  may  be  prevented.  175(4  Van- 
couver Agric.  Cavibiidge  57  This  meadow  land.. in  that 
state  of  wetnes.s,  1846  J.  Baxter's  Libr.  Pract.  Agric. 
(ed.  4)  I.  229  The  suffocating  wetness  and  cold  of  the  fur- 
rows. 1871  B.  Stewart  Heat  §  152  The  sensation  of  dr>-- 
ness  or  wetness  does  not  depend  upon  the  absolute  amount 
of  aqueous  vapour  present  in  one  cubic  foot  of  air, 
b.  A  wet  spot  or  patch  of  ground. 
1803  R.  W.  Dickson  Pract.  Agric.  1.  PI.  xlvi,  The  plan 
of  draining  wetnesses  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  banks. 

Wet  nurse,  wet-xiiLrse«  sb.   A  woman  who 

is  hired  to  suckle  and  nurse  another  woman's  child. 
Cf.  Dry-nurse. 

i6»o  MiDi'LKTON  Chaste  Maidw.  ii,  I  call  the  Wet  Nurse 
hither,  ^a  1633  Austin  Medit,  (1635)  45  Shee  was  both  wet- 
Nurse,  and  dry-Nurse  herselfe.  And  yet  this  his  handmaid 
was  his  Mother.     1689  F'ull  A  nsiv,  Depos.  Birth  Pr.  Wales 

7  Query,  Whether  she  did  not  use  to  provide  a  Wet-Nurse, 
at  her   other  Deliveries.      1776  Pennsylvania  Even.  Post 

8  Feb.  70/2  Wants  a  place,  as  Wet  Nurse,  a  young  woman 
with  a  good  breast  of  milk.  x888  Miss  Braddon  Fatal 
Three  i.  iii,  A  wet-nurse  being  wanted  at  the  great  house. 

trans/,  and  /g.  1826  Hood  Irish  Schoolm.  xxi.  How 
Romulus  was  bred  in  savage  wood.  By  wet-nurse  wolf, 
devoid  of  wolfish  rage.  1884  Gilmour  Mongols  xxxn.  375 
China  has  acted  the  wet-nurse  to  Mongolia,  and  discharged 
her  duty  well. 

Wet-nurse,  v.  trans.  To  serve  as  wet  nurse 
to,  suckle  (another  woman's  infant").    Also  /rafts/. 

1784  Mom.  Citron.  13  Apr.  4/4  Advt.,  Wanted,  a  Child  to 
Wet  Nurse,  by  a  Young  Woman,  with  a  good  breast  of 
milk.  1786  Mks.  A.  M.  Bennett  Juvenile  /ndi.s.cr.  III.  62 
At  the  house  of  the  woman  who  had  wet-nursed  him.  x86o 
O.  W.  HoLMBs  Pro/essor  i.  25  A  mythus .  .%\xc:\\  as  Livy  told 
about  the  wolf  that  wet-nursed  Romulus  and  Remus. 
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WEVED. 


b.  J^.  To  treat  tenderly  or  take  tinder  special 
care,  as  if  helpless. 

x%T^Siliad  totj  A  curious  youth..  Who,  ere  his  whiskers 
had  completely  grown,  Possessed  a  comic  paper  of  his  own  ; 
But  though  wet-nursed  by  someone  in  Debrett,  It  died  quite 
young.  189X  TeU^r.  yml.  13  Feb.  305/2  The  system  of  wet- 
nursing  adopted  oy  the  Post  Office  authorities  in  the  case 
of  the  telegraph  service  has  not  been  one  of  uniform  success. 
1893  IVesiin.  Gaz.  7  Feb.  6/1  A  member  of  independent  spirit 
—not  wet-nursed  for  party  purpo>.es  by  political  gold.  1917 
Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  584/1,  I  was  wet-nursed  by  an  elderly 
old  buffer  of  a  General. 

"Wet-saffe,  obs.  form  of  Vouchsafe. 
Wet-shod  (t-shoed),  a.    Obs.    exc.   dial. 
Forms  :   a.   4-5  wete-schood,  -shoed,  -shode  ; 

5  wet-schoede,  -achode,  -aliood  (whetshood), 

6  -shoode,  7  -stooed;  5  watschoed,  -schood. 
&,  4-6  wete-shodde,  5  wate-shodd;  5-  wet- 
shod  (5  -schod,  7  -shodde  ;  5  wadsshod,  7  ?  wet- 
shot).  (Also  in  many  dialect  forms :  see  Ertg. 
Dial,  Diet.)  [f.  wetcy  wate  Wet  a.  +  Shoed,  Shod, 
///.  adjs.'\     Having  the  feet  wet. 

a.  1377  Langu  p.  pi.  B.  xviii.  1  Wolleward  and  wcte- 
shoed  went  1  forth  after.  1393  Ibid.  C.  xvii.  14  And  Jut  is 
wj-nter  for  hem  wors,  for  wet-shood  J^et  gangeii.  ?rti4oo 
Arthunfafi  pere  men  were  wetschoede  All  of  brayn  &  of 
blode.  a  1470  Gregory  Chron.  in  Hist.  Cotiect.  Cit.  Lond. 
(Camden)  207  They  fulle  ungoodely  smote  owte  the  heddys 
of  the  pypys  and  hoggs  hedys  of  wyne,  that  men  wente 
wete-scnode  in  wyne.  1650  Fuller  Pisgak  il  v.  §  2  Moses 
foretold  that  he  should  be  wetshooed  in  oile. 

p.  X377  Langu  P.  PL  B.  xiv.  161  And  jit  is  wynter  for 
hem  worse,  for  wete-shodde  thei  gauge.  1393  Ibid.  C.  xxi. 
X  Wo-werie  and  wetschod  wente  ich  forth  afrer.  c  1440 
Alphabet  ofTaUsxT^  A  preste  |jat  hight  Stephan  on  a 
tyme  was  wate-shodd.  a  1510  Stanbridge  Vulsaria  (W. 
de  W.)  B  vj,  I  am  wete  shodde,  Pedes  knmectant.  154a 
BooROK  Dyetary  xxx.  (1870)  293  Beware  of  takyng  colde 
in  the  legge,  or  ryding,  or  goynge  wetsbod.  1591  Lvly 
Gallnthea  i.  iv.  10  He  warrant  by  this  time  he  is  wetshod. 
16*7  Dravton  Agincourt  cxcii,  Scarse  a  man  but  wet-shod 
went  in  gore,  1657  T.  M.  Life  Sat.  Puppy  Niin  10  They 
which  followed  the  Coffin  to  buriall,  went  wetshod  in  those 
affectionate  Tcares.  1684  Bunyan  Pilgr.  ii.  {1900)  23S  So 
he  went  over  [the  river]  at  last,  not  much  above  wet-shod. 
X74a  Richardson /'a/«^/«i  IV.  320  Your  Billy  has  not  yet 
been  accustom'd  to  be  wet-shod.  1775  Chandler  Trav. 
Asia  Minor  ^x^  1  passed  the  stream  several  times  without 
being  wet-shod.  1815-  in  many  dialect  glossaries  (cf.  Eng, 
Dial.  Did.). 

b.  Jig,  (or  in  figurative  contexts. 

1575  Fenton  Golden.  Epist.  (1582)249  You  seeme..to  wade 
continually  wetshoodc  in  the  laake  of  this  miserable  worlde. 
1589  ?  Lyly  Pappe  iv.  Hatchet  B  j  b,  He  w  ill  make  their 
wits  wetshod,  if  the  ale  haue  hb  swift  current.  i6a>  Mas- 
singer  &  Dekker  Virg.  Martyr  111.  iii,  All  my  hopes  are 
scam-rent,  and  go  wet.shod.  a  165a  Brome  Citv  ^^it  iv.  1, 
Virtue  goes  often  wetshod,  and  is  forc'd  to  be  cobled  up  with 
base  means,  to  hold  out  water  and  cold  necessity.  16.. 
Times  i  in  Cleveland's  Wks.  (1687)  239  To  speak  in  wet- 
shod Eyes,  and  drowned  Looks. 

Wetahode,  obs.  form  of  Watchet. 

We-ttable,  a.  [f.  Wet  t;.]  Admitting  of  being 
wetted. 

188s  H.  O.  Forbes  Nat.  Wand.  E.  Archip.  484  His  only 
wettable  garment  being  his  loin-cloth. 

Wette,  var.  Wit  ib,  and  v, 

We'tted,  ppl  a.  [f.  Wet  v^  Made  wet: 
moistened,  damped, 

1615  Chapman  Odyss.  xxw.  561  Clense  each  boord  & 
Throne  With  wetted  Spon^<»s.  1719  Phil.  Trans.  XXX, 
1084,  I  touch 'd  the  end  A  with  a  wetted  Finger.  176a  Fal- 
coner Skipwr,  II.  249  They  sound  the  well,  and.  .Along  the 
line  four  wetted  feet  appear.  1774  Goi.dsm.  Nat.  Hist.  VI, 
402  The  eggs  are  covered  with  a  tough  white  skin,  like 
welted  parchment.  1848  Mrs,  Gksk.^i.1.  Mary  Barton  xxxiii, 
He  saw  her  sitting  up  in  bed... her  head  bound  round  with 
wetted  cloths,  1887  Harper's  Mag,  July  170/1  Spreading 
over  it  a  strip  of  wetted  paper. 

We-tter.    [f.  Wet  t-.] 

1.  One  who  wets ;  spec,  one  who  damps  paper  to 
be  used  in  printing. 

1737  Chamberlavne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  (ed.  33)  n.  93  Wetters 
of  paper  for  [rolHng-pressJ  1760  Court  <V  City  Reg,  130, 
7  layers  of  Paper,  and  2  Wetters  of  ditto,  x888  Jacobi 
Printers^  l^ocai.,  Wetter,  the  workman  whose  duty  it  is  to 
*  wet  down  '  paper  preparatory  to  printing. 

b.  Wetttr-off^  in  glass-making,  a  workman  who 
detaches  glass  by  wetting  it.     (Cf.  Wet  v.  13.) 

1883  H.  J.  Powell  Glass-making  86  If  the  bottle  be  large 
it  is  handed,  whilst  still  attached  to  the  blowing-iron,  to  the 
'  wetter  off',  who  detaches  it  by  applying  a  moistened  tool 
to  the  neck.  1888  Daily  News  14  Feb.  6^7  The  glass  is 
never  attached  to  any  part  of  the  machine,  and  so  the 
'  wctter-oflF'  is  dispensed  with. 

2.  colloq,  A  wetting,  soaking. 

x8te  Sx^nxH  Poetry  o/Exiles  (ed.  2)  I.  28  Unheedful  of 
the  dew. .Until  a  shiver  told  him  that  he'd'bad  a  thorough 
wetter  *. 

Wetter,  dial,  form  of  Water  ;  var.  WiTTEB  sb.^ 

Wetterly,  var.  W' ittebly  adv,  Obs. 

We'tting,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  Wet  z;.] 

1.  The  action  of  making  wet,  or  the  fact  of  be- 
coming wet;  also  (with  a  and  pi.),  an  instance  of 
this  :  a.  Of  persons,  esp.  by  rain  qr  falling  into 
water. 

c  IS90  S.  Eng.  Leg.  268  po  Marie  hndde  i-blessed  tat 
watur  with  hire  honde,  With^oute  wetingtie  J>are-ouer  heo 
aeode.  cijjo  [«c  Wetness  6J.  .^1400  Destr.  Troy  1579 
Pight  vp  with  pilera.  .{fnr)  Wcghis  into  walke  for  wetyng 
of  rayn.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  iv.  i.  211  That's  more  to  me 
then  my  wetting.     1645  Bp.  Hall  Remedy  Discont.  149  It 


must  be  our  wisedome.  .some  whiles  to  abide  a  wetting; 
that,  if  need  be,  wee  may  endure  a  drenching  also,  a  1700 
EvELVN  Diary  5  May  1645,  So  that  one  can  hardly  step 
without  wetting  to  the  skin.  1836  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  IV. 
490  At  the  cost  of  a  thorough  wetting  under  a  succession  of 
heavy  showers.  1849  C.  Urontk  Shirley  xx\\,  Many  a  wet- 
ting we  got  amongst  the  mountains.  1876  Smiles  Sc. 
iV'a/Kr,  xii.  (ed.  4)  250  The  sea  was  like  a  sheet  of  glass;  so 
that  he  had  little  fear  of  getting  a  wetting  during  his  few 
hours'  stay. 

b.  In  general  use.  Also  in  fig.  context. 
<zi34o  Hmm'OL^  Psalter  I.  3  He  sail  be  as  a  tre  that., 
has  ay  wetynge  of  the  watirs  of  grace,  c  1380  Wvclif  Sel. 
H'ks.  III.  27  pat  men  Jjoru  hem  moun  lake  weetynge  of 
hevenly  deew  to  her  dne  hertis,  1390  Gowku  0'«j^  11-39 
As  a  cat  wolde  ete  fisshes  withoute  wetinge  of  nis  cles. 
f  1440  Projup.  Parv.  523/2  Wetynse,  tnadifaccio,  inadi- 
dacio.  x^TjQooQ^ Heresbach^ s Huso.  \n.  119b.  Yourstable 
must  be  Ijuylt  in  a  dry  place,  for  wetting  the  Horses  hoofe. 
1613  in  Foster  En^.  Factories  Ind.  (1908)  II.  285  The  wet- 
tinge  and  late  cominge  downe  of  thier  goods.  1693  Evelv-4 
De  la  Quint.  Compl.Gard.  II.  59  Ihe  second  thing  that  is 
to  be  done,  after  having  remov'd  Fig-Trees  out  of  the  Con- 
servatory, ..is  (to  u!;e  the  Phrase  of  Gard'ners)  to  give  them 
a  good  Wetting  in  every  Case;  which  is,  one  good  substantial 
Watering.  1725  Bradley's  Family  Diet.  s.  v.  Narcisstts  of 
Japan,  The)?  must  have  a  sound  wetting,  steeping  the  Pots 
in  Water  u:Uil  you  find  it  swims  upon  the  Surface.  1789  T. 
Wkight//>/A.  IVaiering Meado-.vs  {i-]^o)  3-^  It  can  be  of  no 
service  to  the  lowest  parts  of  the  meadow,  unless  as  a  wetting 
in  Springer  Summer.  iSij  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  ^  Art 
1. 255  The  wetting  of  the  slate  was  merely  superficial.  1863 
P.  \i\^^:'^  Dockyard  Econ.  197  The  only  sensible  effect  is  the 
wetting  of  the  wires.  iBS6  Athenafum  20  Feb.  268/r  It  is 
fimcttonally  protective  against  undue  wetting  by  rain. 

2.  The  action  of  moistening  the  throat  with  liquid; 
a  small  quantity  of  water  or  liquor  used  for  this 
purpose. 

1340-70  Alex.  Sf  Dind,  1033  Drink  may  him  helpe,  A  Util 
wetinge  of  watur  his  wo  wol  amende.  1835  J.  ^^.  Wilsom 
Tales  of  Border  I.  118  It  is  seldom  a  thimblefu'  that  fa's  to 
my  share,,  .mony  a  time,  no  a  weeti;i'.  18S4  Punch  11  Oct. 
180/1  Twas  like  the  free  run  of  a  Bar,  And  Politics  wants 
lots  o'  wetting.  1906  Times  6  Mar.  9/6  Drinks  and  'wet- 
ting ',  ruinous  to  health  and  morals,  are  part  of  the  business 
plant. 

3.  The  action  of  making  wet  or  moist  as  part  of 
a  special  process :  a.  Of  cloth.  (Also  in  fig.  con- 
texts.) 

1463-4  Rolls  o/Parlt.  V.  501/a  That  every  Cloth  of  Kersey 
.  .be  parfitly  wette,  and  after  that  wetyng  redy  to  the  sale, . . 
connteigne  in lengh  xviii yerdes,  1540,1593  [seeSHRiNKf.  ab]. 
1593  Greene  Mamillia  11.  F^  4,  The  cloath  is  not  knowne  till 
it  come  to  the  weeting.  x6i6  Draxe  Bibl.Scholast.  i8g  He 
will  not  abide  the  touchstone.  He  shrinketh  in  the  wetting. 
i6a7  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Naiy  Land  Ships  B  5,  Like 
No[r]theme  Cloth  shrunke  in  the  wetting.  1631  R.  Boltom 
Comf.  Ajffi.  Consc,  iv.  (1635J  16  A  professour  of  the  truest 
and  heavenliest  dye  that  holds  out  in  the  wetting  and 
shrinkes  not  in  the  Day  of  adversitie.  1875  Knight  Diet. 
Meek.  2415/2  The  stretch  is  taken  out  of  it  by  repeated 
wettings  and  stretchings. 

b.  The  steeping  of  barley  in  the  process  of  malt- 
ing ;  the  quantity  steeped  at  one  time. 

1467  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  46  That  the  occupier.. shall 
haue  his  wetyng  of  his  barley  in  the  fate  of  the  seid  Denyse 
during  maltyng  tyme,  ..the  seid  Denyse  on  wetyng  and 
the  seid  occupier  an  other  wetyng.  1709  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
3790/4  Every  Cistern.. or  other  Vessel,,  .made  use  of  for 
the  Wetting  or  Steeping  of  Corn.  i7»o  Ibid.  No.  5864/2 
The  intire  wetting.. shall  be  charged  with  the  Duty  of  6d. 
per  Bushel. 

C.fig,      (Cf.  WeTz;.  II.)' 

1706  E.  Ward  Wooden  World  Diss,  (1708)  53  He  must 
have  his  double  Jug,  before  he  weighs, ., because  wetting 
of  his  Sails,  will  make  him  run  the  faster. 

d.   Glass-making,     (See  quot.  and  Wet  v.  13.) 

xS8S  Dail^  Neivs  14  Feb.  6/5  The  bottle  is.  .cut  off  from 
the  blow  pipe  by  means  of  a  steel  chisel  and  cold  water. 
This  is  called  'wctiing'or  'wetting  off'. 

4.  concr,  A  liquid  mixture  employed  to  wet 
something  else.   (See  also  E,D,D.,  Wetting  ^h.  3.) 

1718  E.  S[mtth1  Compleat  Housew.  (ed.  a)  134  Make  a 
Hole  in  the  midst  of  the  Flour,  and  pour  alt  the  wetting  in. 

5.  attrib.^  as  iveiting-boardj  'machine j  -place, 
'trough. 

1790  Act-^x  Geo,  Illf  C.  7,  8  j8  The  Cistern,  Uting-fat,  or 
other  Wetting-place  or  Utensil.  tSoo  Act  41  Geo.  Ill  c.  6 
§  3  Damaged  Barley  in  the  Cistern,.. or  other  wetting 
Place.  1888  Jacobi  Printers*  Vocab,,  Wetting  boards,  the 
boards  placed  between  the  different  reams  in  the  press  in 
the  wetting  department.  Ibid,^  Wetting  machines.  Ibid., 
Wetting  trough. 

We'tting,  ppi-  a.  [f.  Wet  v.1  That  makes 
wet  or  moist. 

i66x  Boyle  Physiol,  Ess.  (1669)  187  The  distinction  betwixt 
a  fluid  Body  and  a  wetting  Liquor.  ^1668  Lasseis  Voy. 
Italy  (1698)  I.  134  Here  you  have  the  Grotto  of  Cupid  with 
the  wetting-stools  upon  which  sitting  down,  a  great  spout 
of  water  comes  full  in  your  face.  Ibid.  159  T'he  gre.-it  variety 
of  water-works,  grots,  and  wetting  sports.  1718  Rowe  tr. 
Lucan  i.  403  The  wetting  winds  had  thaw'd  the  Alpine 
snows.  1842  LouixjN  Suburban  Hort.  397  The  plant.. is 
regularly  drenched  with  heavy  wetting  dews.  i854_H. 
Miller  Sch.  ^  Sckm.  \\.  (1858)  120  There  came  on  a  thick, 
wetting  drizzle.  190a  Mabel  Barnes-Gkundy  Thames 
Camp  296  The  chilly  evenings  and  the  heavy  wetting  mists 
in  the  morning. 

We'ttish,  a.    [f.  Wet  a.-f-iSH.]    Somewhat 

wet, 

1648  R.  JossELiN  Diary  (Camden  1908)  53  A  wett  night, 
and  wettish  day.  xS^xxnHarttib^s  Legacy  {.xt^^citj,  I  have 
been  with  Doctor  D.  about  Lucern,  who  tells  me  that  it 
groweth  best  in  wettish  grounds.  1733  W.  Ellis  Chiltern 
^  Vale  Fartn.  47  This  loose  Earth,  .should  be  ploughed 
and  sowed  in  a  wettish  'lime.     1764  J.  Ferguson  Lect.  59 


Wettish  or  sandy  ground.  1788  Ld.  Auckland  Corr.  (1861) 
11.  98  It  continues  wettish  and  windy.  i8i>  W.  Taylor  in 
Monthly  Mag.  XXXIV.  16  Flowers  are  odoriferous  in 
wettish  air.  x8s8  Carlyle  in  Froude  Life  (1882)  1,424  She 
looked.,  east  ward  with  wettish  eyes.  1871  —  in  Mrs,  Car- 
lyle's  Lett.  III.  192  Weather  mild  though  dim  and  wettish. 
x^zGarden  6  May  305/1  Particularly  in  deep,  wettish  soils. 

Hence  Wettislmess. 

1727  Kailey  (vol.  II),  Moistness,  wetttshness,  dampness. 

Wettrien,  obs.  f.  Water  v.  Wetty,  obs.  f. 
Witty  (Z.  Wetlirly,  var.  Wittekly  adv.  Obs. 
Wetye,  var.  Witie  v.  Obs.  Wetyng(ly,  obs.  ff. 
Weeting(ly.     "Weuoh,  Sc.  var.  Wough  j(5.  Obs. 

t  Weve,  sb.  Obs.~^  [f.  next.]  A  short  or  quick 
movement.     In  little  weve,  in  a  moment, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22927  All  t'e  flexs  J>at  was  0  i>e  man. . 
sal  be  delt  in  littel  weue  [Edinb.  wefe] ;  J?at  was  o  best 
I"  hea'it]  al  sal  bileue  [=  remain]. 

tWeve,^'.^  Obs.  Forms:  3-5 weve, 4-5 wefe; 
pj,  i.  3  wefde,  weft ;  pa.  pple.  4  y-,  i- waved, 
veved.  [Perh.  a  dial.  var.  of  Waive  v.^  (a.  ON. 
veifa)  ;  possibly  repr.  an  unrecorded  OK.  *wsefan  = 
Oii.veija.  Cf.  Biwevez/.S  Although  disappearing 
from  literary  use  in  ME.,  the  verb  appears  to  have 
survived  in  speech,  and  to  be  represented  in  mod. 
Kng.  by  Weave  z;.2] 

1.  intr.  Of  persons  :  To  go  from  one  place  to 
another;  to  travel,  wander,  pass. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hotii.  85  Denne  be  iuele  gost  fare3 
lit  of  J)e  manne  and  weue3  wide..sechende  resie.  1:1290 
Ihket  2053  ill  S.  Eng,  Leg.  165  Into  Jw  ciolstre  of  Caunter- 
huri  with  grete  noyse  heo  comen  weue.  1297  R.  Glouc 
(Rolls)  1475  5ef  he  com  mid  Is  ost  in  to  J>is  loud  weue.  13. . 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  318  pou  wyluez  ouer  J^ys  water  to  weue. 

b.  Of  things  :  To  go,  pass,  make  way. 

1:1275  Lav.  2B049  And  ich  ig[rapl  my  gode  sweord..and 
smot  of  Modred  his  hefd,  b^^t  hit  wefde  [c  1205  woiid]  a  [the] 
felde.  c  1400  RcnvlandiS'  O.  545  He  hitt  liym  a-bown  appon 
i?e  heuede,  l?at  to  |>8  scholdire  )j*  swerde  wefcde.  Ibid. 
564  Otuell  says  '  my  suerde  kan  schere  ',  &  in  to  J)«  erthe  it 
weuede. 

c.  To  move  to  and  fro ;  to  toss  about. 

a  xyxi  Cursor  M.  24839  pe  weder..son  bigan  to  rug  and 
reth,  J>at  ilk  wau  til  oJ>er  weft,  And  bremli  to  Jjo  barges  beft. 
c  1300  Metr.  Noin.  40  Kut  ihurt  him  noht  haf  tint  his  heued, 
Yefheals  red  [=  reed]  waldhafweuid.  c  1350  Wilt.  Palerne 
4368  To  cold  coles  sche  schal  be  brent  ^it  or  come  eue,  & 
\  e  aschis  of  hire  body  with  )>e  wind  weue. 

2.  trans.  To  move  or  remove  from  one  place  to 
another  ;  to  convey  or  bring ;  to  strike  down. 

13..  K.  Alis.  3807  With  his  sweord  he  wolde  his  heved 
Fro  the  body  have  y-weved  {Bodl.  MS,  yreued].  13..  Sir 
Beues  954  A  leide  on  \\i\f  \>e  bor  is  heued,  Til  t>at  hii  were 
adoun  i-weued.  (1325  Metr.  Horn.  40  Gif  me  in  a  disce 
weued  Sain  Jon  the  Baptist  heued.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P. 
A.  976,  I  an-endez  )}c  on  pis  syde  Schal  sve  [=  follow],  tyl 
pou  to  a  hil  be  veued. 

b.  'i'o  wave  or  brandish  (a  weapon).  Also 
abso/.,  to  beckon,  make  signals. 

c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  {1862)  122  Hir  aid  fader  bird  hir  lefe, 
And  on  hir  lemman  clep  and  wefe.  Ibid.  123.  c  i-^z^Metr. 
Horn.  (MS.  Ashmole  42)  fol.  100  Borne  he  was  bothe  doumbe 
&  defe  and  peres  on  him  gon  call  &  wefe.  c  1350  Libeaus 
Desc.  544  His  brond  aboute  he  weved ;  All  i>at  he  hiite  he 
cleved.  ci44o[cf.  Weving  t^W.  sb.  below], 
C.  ?To  toss  about,  trouble. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  g'^2  Auntrose  is  \nn  euel,  ful  wonder- 
liche  It  pe  weues ;  wel  i  wot  J>e  sope. 

3.  a.  7o  weve  up  :  to  open  (a  window,  a  gate)  : 
=  Waive  v.^  2.  D.  To  weve  off;  to  throw  off  (a 
garment).    Cf.  Waive  z^.^  4  a. 

£L  c  M05  Lay.  19003  pa  cnihtes  weoren  swide  \sic\  whaete, 
and  wefden  up  ^>a  castles  Jsete,  &  letten  hine  binnen  fare. 
c  1350  Will.  Palerne  2978  [She]  weued  vp  a  window  f>at  was 
toward  J)e  place. 

b.  c  1290  Beket  951  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  133  po  seint  thomas 
hadde  is  masse  i-songue:  his  chesible  he  gan  of  weue. 

4.  To  give  (to  a  person). 

13..  Gaw.  ff  Gr.  Knt.  1976  pe  lorde  Gawayn  con  l»onk, 
Such  worchip  he  wolde  hym  weue.  Ibid.  2359  Hit  is  my 
wcde  pat  pou  werez,..Myn  owen  wyf  hit  pe  weued,  I  wot 
wel  for  sope. 

Hence  f  Weving  vbl.  sb. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  523/2  Wevynge,  or  mevynge  wythe 
tokne,  aiinutus, 

t  Weve,  7/.2  Obsr'^  [OE.  wsefan  to  wrap.  Cf. 
BnvEVK  2/.1]     trans.     To  wrap  up,  cover. 

1398  Trevisa  Bartk.  De  P,  R.  u.  viii.  (149?)  b  v  b/2  The 
name  of  Seraphyn  menyth  thynge  that  is  not  weyled 
[^veiled]  neyther  weuyd. 

Weve,  obs.  form  of  Weave  v. 

We've,  contracted  f.  we  have  (Have  v.  A  2  d). 

1742  Richardson  Pamela  III.  313  When,  too  late,  we 
see  what  we've  miss'd.  1882  Besant  All  Sorts  xxvi,  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  we've  got  to  have  dinner? 

t  We'Ved.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  i  wio-,  weobud, 
weofud,  -od,  weofed-,  3  weofed  {dat.  weofde), 
weoued.  ;3.  i  -wefod,  3-4  wefed  {dat.  wefde), 
3-5  weued  (4  -yd),  4  wyeued  {dat.  wyefde). 
[OE.  wiofud,  -od,  earlier  wh-,  wiobudj  f.  wM-^ 
wioh;  wih'  {wii-)  holy,  sacred  +  beod  (masc.)  table. 
In  OE.,  however,  the  second  element  very  com- 
monly appears  as  -bed  (in  the  forms  wlo-.^  wio-, 
wig-,  wibed)  and  was  evidently  identified  with  the 
noun  bed,  being  sometimes  inflected  -beddes,  etc.  ; 
in  agreement  with  this  the  usual  gender  of  wiofod 
is  neuter.  As  an  independent  word  the  first  element 
in  OE.  is  a  noun  meaning  *  idol  \  corresponding  to 


WEVESTERTE. 

OS.  wf/iy  ON,  r/ holy  place,  sanctuary,  and  OHG. 
wih  (MHG.  -wurA,  G.  wa'A-),  Golh,  zv£t7ts  adj. 
holy.]     An  altar. 

a,  CB97  JELntvi  Creg^^y*s Pas f.C.  ^17  ?if  se  weobud  ufan 
bol  naere.  /*«/.,  Hwaet  elles  jetacnaO  ^aet  weobud  butoti 
ryhlwisra  monna  saula?  C96Q  ^^lthelwold  Berud.  Rule 
ixii.  113  Healde  he  slmle  J>one  stydc.butan  Jwere  J^enunge 
anre  ^ses  Hainan  weofodes.  ciooo  Ags.  Gosjfr.  Matt,  xxiii. 
35  Zachanas..)>one  je  ofsloson  betweox  \>a.m  temple  and 
(am  weofode.  cxtoj  Lav.  31951  He  Peteres  weofed  J>ere 
wutiliche  isohce.  a  imj  Attcr.  R.  346  Ualle.^  biuoren  ower 
wcoued  a  creoix  to  txr  eorSe.  a  i>^  Lo/song  in  O,  E. 
Hem.  I.  ao9  Ich..bi-sech«  )»e..|>urh  >iiie  eadi  flesche  and 
J>me  iblescede  blode  i-sacred  o3e  wcouede. 

0.  czooo  A^.  Gosp.  Mait.  v.  91  Jif  J>u  bringst  J>me  l^c 
to  wefode.-l^t  t>2er  J>ine  lac  beforan  t»am  altare.  c  J130 
(?.  A\  Chre^n.  an.  1135,  He  sang  done  helimesse  on  Eastreii 
dsei  jet  Cristes  wefod.  cxto^  Lay.  28747  Meleon..fleh  to 
are  chirchc  and  far5  riht  anan  wende  forn  to  ane  wefde. 
£1*90  Biket  loSa  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  137  He  let  maken  is  bed 
..Op  in  J>e  heie  chirche  bi-twene  twei  weuedes.  1397  R. 
Glouc  (RolU)  4593  At  glastinbury..at  uore  ^eheye  weued 
amydde  t>e  quer.  1340  Ayenb.  14  pe  sacrement  of  J>e  wyefde. 
Ibid,  936  Codes  table  is  >e  wyeued.  1387  I'revisa  H'lgden. 
\.  i6i  pe  anters  and  weuedes  of  J>at  peple.  £1425  Eng^ 
Conq.  Ireland  xviii.  43  Yn  the  modyr  chyrche, ..^^  to-for 
the  weued. 

"Wevede,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  Weave  v. 

Wevel(l,  'Wever(e,  obs.  ff.  Weevil,  Weaveu. 

tWevesterte.  Obs.  In  quot.  wewestrete. 
[f.  WtvE  z'-H- Start  sb,^  Cf.  Wagstart.]  The 
wagtail. 

14.,  in  \Vr.-Wulcker6i7/44  Truga,  quedam  avis,  awewe- 
strete. 

We'Vet,  south-west.  dial.  [f.  Weave  v.  Cf. 
Weft  sb.^'\    A  cobweb,     f  Also  collect. 

1499-1500  Chttrchiv.  Ace.  S.  Edmund^  Sarum  (1896)  51 
To  Will.  Belryiiger  for  Strykyng  downe  of  the  Weuei  in 
the  Churche.  1581  J.  Bell  Haddon's  Ansrv.  Osor.  56  b,  Ve 
skyppe  over  the  open  Oracles  of  truth,  and  are  entangled 
in  the  wevett  of  errour.  [Cf.  spider-wevei  s.  v.  Spider  10.] 
18x5  Jennings  Observ.  Dial.  W.  En^.  134  Tha  church  war 
durty. — Wevets  here  Hang'd  danglin  vrom  tha  ruf.  j886 
W.  Barnes  Dorset  Gloss.t  IVeTvel,  luivet,  a.  cobweb. 

VSrevil(l,  -yKl,  obs.  forms  of  Weevil. 

"Wew,  obs.  So.  f.  View  ;  var.  Whew  Int.  "Wewe, 
obs.  f.  View  sb.^  Weave  v.  Wewell,  obs,  form 
of  Weevil.  Wex^e,  obs.  ff.  Vex  v,j  Wax  sb, 
and  V.    Wexin,  obs.  f.  Waxen. 

Wey  ^  (w/*).  Forms  :  I  weej  (w^s),  weese,  4-8 
"weye,  5-  wey  (5  wegh),  5-7  way  (6  waye, 
waie),  7  waigh^a,  7- weigh.  [Identical  in  orij;in 
with  Weigh  sb.^    Cf.  Way  sb.^  and  Waw  sb.^] 

1.  A  standard  of  dry-goods  weight,  varying 
greatly  with  different  commodities.     (See  quots.) 

a.  Of  cheese. 

805-10  in  Birch  Cartnl.  Sax.  L  459  5if  hit  Sonne  festen 
daej  sic,  selle  mon  uu2e?;e  caesa  &  fisces.  cZ^Ibid.  577  .\n 
wej  spices  &  ceses.  1377  Lancl.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  93,  I  wolde 
be  gladder .. Than  bou'^e  I  had  J>is  woke  ywonne  a  weye 
of  e-isex  chese.  XS4»  Recorde  Gr.  Arts  K  vb,  The  very 
weights  of  it  {sc.  cheese]  are  clones  and  weies,  so  that  a 
cloue  shoulde  contayne  7  pounde :  and  a  wey  32  cloues, 
that  is  824  poundes.  1590  Pavse  Brief  Descr.  Ireh  (1841) 
8  You  may  haue  yeerely.  .fortJe  great  wayes  of  cheese,  of 
the  milke  gathered  betwixt  May  and  Michaelmas.  1596 
Recorders  Gr.  Arts  162  And  so  much  [256  pound]  weyeth 
the  weigh  of  Suffolke  cheese. ..The  Wey  of  Essex  Cheese 
containeth  x6  score,  and  16  pound.  1638  L.  Roberts  ^/^rcA. 
Atap  Comin.  11.  239  The  true  weight  of  cheese  and  butter, 
called  theWaighe.  /i^/</.,TheWaighe  of  Suffolk  cheese  bein;j 
256  li.  and  the  waighe  of  Essex  cheese  336  li.  averdupois, 
1785  Bradley's  Family  Dict.^.y.  Cltwe^  In  Suffolk theyallow 
forty  two  of  these  Cloves  or  three  hundred  thirty  six  pounds 
to  the  Wey.  1846  7.  Baxter's  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4) 
II.  429  A  wey  in  Suffolk  32  cloves,  or  256  lbs.  A  wey  in 
Essex  42  cloves,  or  336  lbs. 

b.  Of  wool. 

<X97S  Lmvs  Edgar  \\\.  §  8  Ga  seo  ws;5e  \v.  r.  wjexl  wulle 
to  cxx.  p[enn«iga].  \c  1300  Fleta  11.  xii.  (1647)  73  Et  dux 
ways  lanx  faciunt  unum  saccum.  ]  a  1500  A  molde's  Chron. 
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(iSn)  100  Of  the  sacwulle  goyng  out  of  London  of  lij.  weys, 
..the  Sheref  ow*  to  haue  xLd*.  1638  L.  Robf.rts  Merch. 
Map  Comiiu  II.  239  The  sacke  of  wool!  formerly  so  famoused 
by  the  staplers,  did  weigh  364  U.  averdupois,  two  waighcs 
of  wooll  make  a  s.icke,  and  12  sacks  make  a  laste.  1665  W. 
SnEPFA^D  O^ce  Clerk  of  Market  65  The  Sarplar  is  the  Case 
wherein  the  Wooll  is,  afid  the  Waigh  respecteth  the  quantity 
of  the  Wooll  it  self.  1688  Holme  Wr^wwryiu.  261/1  A  Wey 
[of  Wool]  contains  six  Tods  and  a  half.  1&44  H.  Stephens 
Bk.  Farm  III.  8S8  Wool,  .is  weighed  out  in  double  stones 
of  48  lb.,  each  being  called  a  weigh. 
C.   Of  salt. 

X443  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  83  In  2  Wegh  et  di. 
grossi  salis  empt.,  50  s.  1451  Paston  Lett.  I.  228  That  ye 
sold  a  wey  salt  but  for  xxs.  that  she  might  hafe  had  xls 
for  every  wey.  1459  Mxldon  (Essex)  Court  Rolls  Bundle 
34  No.  I,  vi  weyes  de  baysalt,  prec.  le  wey  xxvi  j.  viii^. 
1533-4  Durham  Househ.  Bk.  (Surtees)  255,  aj  qu.  [salis] 
vocata  i  wey.  1545  Rates  Custonie  ha.  c  v  b,  Salte  called 
baysalt  the  waye  xiii.s.  iiii.d.  fz  1585  in  Eug.  Hist,  Rev. 
(1914)  XXIX.  517  You  must  lade  for  every  thousand  fishe 
a  weye  of  salte  or  rather  more.  x6ii  in  Picton  Lpool. 
Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  1. 179  Ev'ry  Way  of  Salt,  conteyning  by 
measure  x  barrells.  1615  E.  S.  Britain's  Buss  in  Arber 
Garner  III,  635  Likewise,  the  Buss  cannot  conveniently 
stow,  at  once,  above  ten  Weys  of  salt.  1638  L.  Roberts 
Merch.  Map  Comin.  11.  248  A  tunne  of  Salt  at  Plimouih  is 
greater  than  a  weigh  of  London  by  32  gallons.  1674  J  kake 
Arith.  (1696)  70  Salt  is  reckoned  by  the  Hundred  and  Wey. 
In  I  Hundred  of  Salt  loj  Weyes,  in  i  Wey  40  Bushels.  1704 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  4060/5  About  50  Weigh  of  Salt,  out  of  the 
La  Senie.  1748  W.  'Bro'w^v.xgg  Art  vtaking  Salt -zi^  The 
law  now  allows  three  bushels  dutyfree,  for  every  wey  (or 
forty  bushels)  of  British  salt  carried  coastwise. 
d.  Of  coal,  corn,  etc.,  or  in  general  use. 

7^x300  in  Rep.Comm.  Weights  tj-  Meas.  (175S)  19,  xiv  pe- 
trae  faciunt  unum  pondus,  quod  AngUce  dicitur  weye.  a  1400 
Rtl.Ant.  I.  70  Sevena  waxpund  makiet  onleve  ponde  one 
waye,  twelf  weyen  on  fothir.  i\jtChH7xh'iv.  Ace.  Yatton 
(Somerset  Rec.  Soc.)  107  I'or  ij  wey  cole,  x'.  1542-3^(7/ 
34  "S"  35  //^^«.  yillt  c-  9-  §  5  The  said  common  meater  to 
haue  for  the  measuring  of  euery  way  of  come  .ii.d.  1560 
MS.  Ace.  Bk.  Butchers'  Co.^  Lond.^  The  price  of  a  Waie  of 
tallowe  was  this  yere  Rated .  .at  30/.  1656  Blount  Glossogr., 
}Veigh,..\n  some  parts  of  tins  lard  it  signifies  a  quantity  of 
Corn  (most  commonly  of  Barley  or  Malt)  containing  six 
quarters.  x66o  F.  Brookk  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  385  Out  of 
the  Mounts  of  Libani  in  Cuba,  there  was  one  [piece  of  gold] 
taken  weighing  3310  weighs.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey), 
/Ko*,  the  greatest  Measure  for  dry  things,  containing  five 
Chaldron  :  IVeysor  /^V/^f/u,  are  also  165  Pounds,  180  Pounds, 
or  200  Pounds  and  a  half  for  a  Charge.  1725  Bradley's 
Family  Diet.  s.  v.  Wey^  A  "Weigh  of  Barley  or  Malt,  is  six 
Quarters  or  forty  eight  Bushels.  1813  Vancouver  Agric. 
Devon  54  During  which  time  five  or  six  weys  of  culm  were 
raised.  1823^.  Guy  Tutor* s  Assist.  51  How  many  weys 
and  bushels,  in  72  lasts?  Ans.  144  weys,  5760  bus.  1891 
L.  Clark  Diet.  Metric  Measures  97  /Kry,  or  Load  (dry 
measure)  =  40  bushels  =  5  quarters. 

attrib,  1603  G.  Owen  Pembrokeshire  (1892)  137  Neither 
ys  the  Cranoke  or  Wey  measures  vsed  in  selling  thereof 
^orn]. 

•t*2.  ?  A  })ound.     (Vulg.  libras  centum^ 

(Z  X225  Ancr.  R,  373  Nicodemus  brouhte  uorte  smurien 
mid  ure  Louerd  an  hundred  weien  of  mirre  &  of  aloes. 

fV^ey.^  Obs.  rare,  [Of  obscure  origin;  the 
variation  in  the  stem-vowel  would  normally  indicate 
an  OE.  ivkg.,  wd^-.']     ?  A  bill  or  halberd. 

c  1205  Lav.  30982  Breken  braede  weiges  [c  1275  weyes], 
brustleden  scaftes.  Ibid.  21505  Cheorles.  .mid  clubben 
swiSen  grxte,  mid  spaeren  and  mid  graete  wa3en.  Ibid. 
21596  Moni  cniht  mid  heore  wahjen  [CXZ75  wawes]..ualden 
heom  to  grunden. 

Wey,  obs.  f.  Way  sb.^  Weigh  ».,  var.  Wy  Obs., 
man.  "Weyard,  obs.  var.  Weird  a,  Wey-bit, 
var.  Way-bit  Obs.  "Weybred,  obs.  var.  Way- 
bread.  Weyohe,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Witch  sb.  "Weycht, 
obs.  Sc.  f.  Weight,  Wight.  Weydde,  obs.  f. 
Weed  v.^  Weyde,  obs.  f.  Wide  a</v.  Wey- 
draught,  obs.  f.  Withdraught. 

t  Weye,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  waye.  [OE.  wxgan 
to  delude,  deceive.] 

1.  trans.  To  deceive,  lead  astray. 
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^'3^5  SnOREyiAM  Poetits  i.  370  ]>nt  lie  ne  may  nau^t  yweld 
be  Wi>  blanding  ne  •n'x'f  bosle.  //>/./.  vil.  648  The  deuel . . 
dorste  naujt  adam  asayily,  Al  for  to  waye. 

2.  intr.  To  go  astray. 

(■1315  Shoreham  Poems  r.  301  Bote  hi  ari;t  icristned  be, 
Fram  heuene  euere  hi  weyej?. 

Weye,  obs.  f.  Way  sbX,  Wkigh  v.,  Whey;  var. 
Wy  (man)  Obs.  Weyfe,  obs.  f.  Waif  ji.l,  Waive 
t/.i  WeyiTe,  obs.  f.  Wife.  Weyghe,Weyghte, 
obs.  ff.  Weigh(t.  Wey-hey,  var.  Wehee  v. 
Weyhte,  obs.  f.  Weight.  Weyit,  obs.  Sc.  f. 
Wet  v.  Weyk(e,  obs.  ff.  Weak  a.,  Wick. 
Weylawey,  obs.  f.  Wehaway.  Weyld,  obs. 
f.  Wield  v.  Weyle,  obs.  f.  Wail  v.,  Wai.e 
».l,  Weel  2.  Weyle  a  woo,  var.  Wellawo  Obs. 
Weylecott,  var.  Wyliecoat  Sc. 

t  Weyleyship.  Obs.—^  [f.  wey  Weigh  v.  C£ 
Metleysiiip.]     The  office  of  weigher. 

1587  Ld.  Burghlf.y  ill  I2th  Rep.  Hist.  J\fSS.  Comm.  App. 
VII.  (1890)  12  [Concerning  the  office  of  the]  weyleyship  and 
metleyship  [in  Penrith]. 

WeyUoo(i)tt,  obs.  ff.  Wyliecoat  Sc.  Weyl- 
Bum,  var.  Wealsome  a.  Obs.  Weyme,  obs.  f. 
Wame.  Weymen,  obs.  pi.  Womax.  Wey- 
]nent(e,  var.  ff.  Watmint. 

Weymoutll  (w^i-ms}.).  [The  title  of  the  first 
Lord  IVeymoiith,  by  whom  the  tree  was  exten- 
sively planted  after  its  introduction  into  England  in 
J  7°5-]  Weymouth  Pine,  the  American  white  pine, 
Pinus  Slrobus. 

[1731  P.  Miller  Ganl.  Diet.  s.v.  Pinus,  Pinus  Ameri. 
CfiMa,..Lord  Weymouth's  Pine. J  1766  Complete  Farmer 
s.  V.  Aphernousti,  The  white  Canada-pine,  which  is  better 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Weynioulh-pine.     1781 

IVestminster  Mag.  IX.  133  The  Weymouth-pine  has  been 
long  naturalized  here ;  the  patriarch  plant  still  existing  at 
I.ongleat.  1791  W.  Gilpin  Forest  Scenery  I.  82  The  Wey- 
mouth-pine has  very  little  picturesque  beauty  to  recommend 
it.  i86a_ANSTED  Ctiannet  Isl.  iv.  xxi.  (ed.  2)  456  The  Wey. 
mouth  pine,  the  stone  pine, ..and  the  larch,  are  all  occa* 
sionally  seen.  188a  Garden  16  Sept.  251/2  Weymouth  Pine, 
Scotch  Spruce,  and  Silver  Fir  timber  sold  at  a  low  figure. 

"Weyn,  obs.  i.  Vain  a. ;  north,  f.  Ween  sb.,  v. 
Weynd(e,  obs.  ff.  Wend  v.  VTeynie,  obs.  f. 
Vein,  Wain  sb.'^.  Wine;  north,  f.  Ween  sb.,  v. 
'Weyiig(e,  obs.  ff.  Wing.  "Weynscot,  -scotte, 
skot,  obs.  ff.  Wainscot. 

Weynt,  ?  var.  queynt,  pa.  pple.  of  Quench  v. 

a  1450  MvRC  Far.  Pr.  1102  Hast  )>ou  for  slow)>e  I-be  so 

feynt  pat  al  )>y  wylle  has  be  weynt. 

Weype,  obs.  form  of  Wipe  v. 

t  Weyr.  Obs.  [Of  obscure  origin.]  Some  piece 
of  timber  in  the  structure  or  fittings  of  a  vessel. 

1296  Ace.  Exch.  K,  R.  5/20  m.  2  b.  In  xiiij  Hgnis  de  longi- 
tudine  .!.  pedum  emptis . .  ad  Weyres.  Ibid.  m.  3  b,  In  duo- 
bus  Weyris  ad  Bargiam  emptis  de  Henrico  de  Wermue. 
Ibid,  m,  4  b,  I n  Weyris  Spurchis  et  aliis  emendacionibus  factis 
in  Galea  et  Bargia- 

Weyr,  Sc.  var.  Ver  spring.  Obs.  "Weyre,  Sc. 
var.  Were  sb.  doubt,  etc.  Weyrly,  var.  Wablt. 
■Wey8and(e,  obs.  ff.  Weasand.  Weysse,  obs. 
f.  Wise  a.  Weyst,  obs.  Sc.  f.  West.  "Weyte, 
obs.  f.  White.     Weyth,  obs.  f.  Withe. 

t  Weythernoy,  error  for  *vethervoy,  south- 
western y?cc.feiherfoy:  see  Featherfew. 

1597  Gerarde  Herbal  Suppl.,  Weythernoy  is  Feuerfew. 
[1665  Lovell  Herballit^A.  a)  465  Weyther-ney, see  Feaver- 
few.] 

"Weyth-wynde,  obs.  f.  Withwind.  "Weyvo, 
obs.  f.  Waive  i».i  ;  var.  Waive  0.2  Obs. ;  obs.  f. 
Weave v,  \?reyward,  =  weyardahs. var.  WsiKDa. 
"Wezand,  wezen,  wezzand,  obs.  ff.  Weasand. 
Wezeer,  obs.  f.  Vizier.  "Wezill,  var.  Weezlb 
Obs.    ■Wez(z)on,  obs.  ff.  Weasand. 


0 


Wh. 


WH,  a  consonantal  digraph,  normally  repre- 
sents initial  kw  in  words  of  OE.  origin,  as 
in  hiuiet  wliat,  hwisprian  to  whisper.  In  words  of 
other  origin,  its  occurrence  may  be  due  to  analogy 
resting  on  the  supposed  phonetic  appropriateness  of 
the  '  aspirate'  sound,  as  in  itihip,  whisk  ;  it  some- 
times varies  with  h  or  simple  la  ;  e.g.  whortleberry 
and  httrtleherry,  whoop  and  hoop,  'ivhelked  and 
vielked.  Historically  OE.  initial  hw  represents 
OTeut.  x"*  (under  which  Indo-Eur.  q"  and  kiv 
were  levelled),  which  appears  as  hxv  in  the  early 
forms  of  the  Germanic  languages,  but  is  variously 
modified  in  their  modem  forms,  appearing  in  High 
and  Low  German  as  w,  in  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages, according  to  dialect,  as  hv,  kv,  and  v,  in 
English  as  wh.    ior  typical  forms  see  What. 

The  normal  OE.  .spelling  hw  was  generally  pre- 
served in  early  ME.  till  late  in  the  13th  century, 
e.  g.  in  the  Nero  MS.  of  Ancren  Riwle  (with  occas. 
variants  in  w,  as  wase  whoso),  and  the  pieces  con- 
tained in  An  Old  English  Miscellany  (E.  E.T.S)  ; 
it  persists  in  the  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  in  the  form  hu, 
as  hutch.  The  modem  spelling  wh  is  found  first 
in  regular  use  in  the  Ormulum,  e.  g.  whillc  which ; 
it  is  the  commoner  spelling  in  the  earlier  text  of 
Layamon's  Brut  (with  frequent  variants  in  w\ 
the  Harl.  MS.  of  King  Horn,  and  the  earliest  M.S. 
of  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle,  and  continues 
thence  without  interruption  to  the  present  day  ; 
sporadic  anticipations  occur  in  the  1 1  th  century  in 
the  interlinear  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  as  in  ceiwhe- 
ptra  (ed.  E.  E.T.  S.,  p.  81),  whxnne  (ib.  103),  and 
in  the  nth  century  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle 
(e.g.  while,  an.  675t,  and  the  Lamlieth  and  Cotton 
Homilies.  A  few  instances  of  the  omission  of  h 
occur  in  some  early  texts  (e.  g.  sinuurbul '  teres ' 
in  Epinal  Gloss.,  wHuni  '  nunc '  in  9th  century 
Bede  Glosses),  and  there  are  some  in  the  I  ith 
century  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  (e.g.  wy/ee  which, 
wanon  whence) ;  it  becomes  more  frequent  in  the 
1 2th  century,  chiefly  in  words  of  the  interrogative 
class, e.g.  wile,  i^ewilciim,  wat,  wxnne,  and(j«/H)- 
wile,  for  hwilc,  gewhikutn,  hwset,  hwsenne,  and 
hwlle  (Cato  Glosses,  Canterbury  Psalter,  Peter- 
borough Chronicle,  Homilies,  etc.).  Many  ex- 
amples of  simple  w  are  to  be  found  in  the  two 
versions  of  Layamon  and  other  1 3th  century  texts, 
and  this  variant  spelling  continues  in  widespread 
use  till  1 500. 

Strong  enunciation  of  the  back  (guttural)  element 
in  the  pronunciation  of  (hw)  is  showri  by  the  spell- 
ings chua,  chuiel,  chwsem,  ehuelc  =  hwa,  etc.  of 
the  Lindisfame  Gosp.,  and  began  to  be  denoted  in 
ME.  of  the  13th  century  by  the  use  of  qu  {quit, 
gw),  first  in  East  Anglian  texts  (once  in  the  Bestiary, 
qtuil  whale;  regularly  but  not  exclusively  in 
Genesis  and  Exodus).  It  remained  a  feature  of 
East  Anglian  spelling  till  c  1450  (as  in  the  Paston 
Letters  and  the  works  of  John  Metham),  but  after 
1300  it  became  more  especially  a  characteristic 
feature  of  northern  English,  surviving  in  Scottish, 
esp.  in  the  form  quh,  till  the  iSth  century.  (Forthe 
converse  use  of  wh  for  qu  (kw),  see  the  letter  Q.) 

Early  in  the  15th  century  appear  spellings  with 
wh  of  words  with  initial  h  followed  by  an  o-souiid. 
It  occurs  first  before  p  (:—  a),  e.  g.  whom  for  hgrn 
(OE.  hdm)  in  Brat  <■  1420  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  pp.  346, 
370,  wholle  for  hp!e  (OE.  hdl)  in  Chron.  Vilod. 
c  1420,  3368,  and  Cam!).  MS.  of  Guy  of  Warwick 
342  J,  whole  for  hpl  (OE.  Aiit)  in  Partonope,  whore 
for  Apre  hoar  (OE.  Adr)  in  Revel.  Monk  of  Evesham 
(1482)  ;  wholy  for  hply  is  used  by  Tindale,  1526. 
Later,  other  words  normally  spelt  with  initial  ho- 
(ofwhateverorigin)  became  subject  to  the  same  varia- 
tion of  spelling ;  e.  g.  whore  for  ASre  (OE.  hire^, 
whole  for  hfle  (OE.  hoi),  whoodhx  hood  (OE.  hid), 
whoord  for  hprd  '  hoard '  (OE.  hard).  Some  of 
these  spellings  were  especially  frequent  in  the  i6th 
century ;  thus  whood  '  hood  '  is  used  by  Hall  the 
chronicler,  Nashe,  Harvey,  John  Davies  of  Here- 
ford, and  Sylvester.  The  a'.i-spelling  has  become 
standardized  in  two  of  these  words,  viz.  whole  ,^nd 
whore,  and  their  derivatives,  in  which  it  became 
common  <:  1600.  The  corresponding  labialized  pro- 
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nnnciation  is  current  dialectally  only  in  whole,  but 
it  survives  in  several  other  words  where  the  standard 
form  has  preserved  the  original  ho-,  as  in  hoard, 
hold,  hole,  home,  hot ;  in  home,  pronunciations  such 
as  (worn),  (wu3m),  (w»m)  cover  a  wide  area.  For 
details  of  the  evidence  see  the  various  words  in  this 
Diet,  and  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

Spellings  of  How  adv.  with  initial  hw,  wh,  and  (conse- 
quently) quh  are  on  a  different  footing,  as  they  are  due  in 
the  first  place  to  association  of  the  word  with  the  inter- 
rogative  why,  where,  etc. 

From  the  fourteenth  century  onwards  there  are 
sporadic  instances  of  initial  whr  Soiwr,  as  whrightes 
(R.  Brunne'sChron.  Wace87 1 1 ),  whrassid '  wrested ' 
(St.  Cuthbert,  6041),  whretchedly  (Bale,  1560). 
For  the  relationship  o{ hurlpool,hurlwind,  hurtle- 
beny  to  whirlpool,  whirlwind,  whortleberry,  etc., 
and  of  thwack,  thwang  to  whack,  whang,  etc.,  see 
these  words. 

Pronunciation,  In  OE.  the  pronunciation  sym- 
bolized by  hw  was  probably  in  the  earliest  periods 
a  voiced  bilabial  consonant  preceded  by  a  breath. 
This  was  developed  in  two  different  directions: 
(i)  it  was  reduced  to  a  simple  voiced  consonant 
(w) ;  (2)  by  the  influence  of  the  accompanying 
breath,  the  voiced  (w)  became  unvoiced.  The 
first  of  these  pronunciations  (w)  probably  became 
current  first  in  southern  ME.  under  the  influence  of 
French  speakers,  whence  it  spread  northwards  (but 
ME.  orthography  gives  no  reliable  evidence  on 
this  point).  It  is  now  universal  in  English  dialect 
speech  except  in  the  four  northernmost  counties 
and  north  Yorkshire,  and  is  the  prevailing  pro- 
nunciation among  educated  speakers.  The  second 
pronunciation,  denoted  in  this  Dictionary  by  the 
conventional  symbol  (hw),  and  otherwise  variously 
denoted  by  phoneticians,  (wA),  (w),  (w),  (m),  is 
general  in  Scotliuid,  Ireland,  and  America,  and  is 
used  by  a  large  proportion  of  educated  speakers  in 
England,  either  from  social  or  educational  tra- 
dition, or  from  a  preference  for  what  is  considered 
a  careful  or  correct  pronunciation. 

The  15th  or  i6th  century  Welsh  transcript  of  the  English 
Hymn  to  the  Virgin  (E.D.S.  Misc.  3,  p.  27)  shows  the 
voiceless  pronunciation,  rendering  where  by  hivier,  and 
the  evidence  of  the  j6th  century  and  later  orthoepists  goes 
to  show  that  this  was  the  prevailing  pronunciation  among 
cultured  speakers,  but  there  are  indications  that  it  was  not 
of  universal  currency.  Towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century 
the  voiceless  was  ousted  by  the  voiced  sound,  and  the  lexico- 
grapher John  Walker  (1791)  notes  that  in  London  speech 
'the  aspirate  h  is  often  sunk*,  and  includes  the  voiced  pro- 
nunciation oiwh  among  the  four  faults  of  the  speech  of  the 
metropolis.  The  restoration  of  the  voiceless  pronunciation 
which  took  place  in  the  19th  century  was  due  in  part  to 
.Scottish  and  Irish  influence,  and  in  part  to  conscious 
reference  to  the  spelling.  Some  early  orthoepists  admitted 
a  pronunciation  oi  whole,  wholesome  with  (hw).  This  must 
have  been  familiar  to  Samuel  Johnson,  for  in  the  Grammar 
prefixed  to  his  Dictionary  he  remarks  that  *  in  whore  only, 
and  sometimes  in  wholesome,  wh  is  sounded  like  a  simple  h.' 
The  dialectal  pron.  (w^l,  wul)  are  widespread. 

In  Sc.  dialects  north  of  the  Tay  the  voiceless  bilabial  (hw) 
has  become  the  voiceless  labio-dental  (0  in  interrog.  prons. 
and  ad  vs.,  &A/a  who,y^/  what,^«  when  ;  in  Aberdeen  and 
Banff"  in  other  words  also,  asjite  white,  7^//  whelp,  yw/ 
whip.    (Cf.  Fail  j*.'). 

■^118(3,  dial,  forms  of  Who;  var.  Whau  int. 

"Whaaped,  var.  Whaped /«.///«.  Obs.,  Whadp. 

Wliack  (hwsek),  sb.  colloq.  Also  8-9  Sc. 
whawk,  whauk,  9  wack.  [  ?  Echoic  :  perh.  an 
alteration  of  Thwack.] 

1,  A  vigorous  stroke  with  a  stick  or  the  like  ; 
a  heavy  resounding  blow  ;  also  the  sound  of  this. 

1737  Ramsay  Sc,  Prov.  (1750)  13  As  sair  greets  the  bairn 
that's  paid  at  e'en,  as  he  that  gets  his  whawks  in  the  morning. 
x8a3  L.  MooK  Suffolk  Words  477  Whack,  a  blow,  a  thump. 
183a  Babrington  Pers.  Sk.  III.  xviii.  242,  1  never  saw.. 
any  dangerous  contusion  from  what  they  called  '  whacks '  of 
tlie  sliillelah.  1854  Surtees  Handtey  Cr.  Ixxiii,  Bill  gave 
the  boy  two  or  three  more  hearty  whacks,  and  then  kicked 
liim  into  the  hosier's  shop,  i860  Thackeray  Lovel  v, 
Bessy's  '  Ah  1 '  or  little  cry  was  followed  by  a  whack,  which 
I  heard  as  clear  as  anytliing  I  ever  heard  in  my  life. 

b.  To  have  or  take  a  whack  at:  to  make  an 
attempt  or  attack  upon.   U.S. 

1891  Boston  (Mass.)  Jml.  22  June  2/2  There  are  thousands 
..who. .are  anxious  to  have  a  whack,  at  the  polls,  at  the 
party  that  deceived  them.  1894  Advance  (Chicaeo)  20  Dec. 
418/1  Mother's  gotover  her  long  weak  spell,  and  is  able  to 
take  a  whack  at  doings. 

2.  A  portion,  share,  allowance ;  esp.  a  full  share, 
a  large  portion  or  amount. 

Chiefly  in  phr.  to  get,  have,  take  one's  whack. 


1785  Grose  Diet.  Vulgar  T.,  Whack,  a  share  of  a  booty 
obtained  by  fraud.  1790  Alex.  Wilson  in  Poems  <$■  Lit. 
Prose  iiB-j6)  II.  51  Whauks  o*  guid  ait-farll  cowins  Synet 
down  wi'  whey.  1805  C.  Paget  in  P,  Papers  (i8g6)  II.  162 
My  whack  of  prize  money.. will  be  about  fifty  tbousand 
Pounds.  1830  Marrvat  King's  Own  xxxiv, '  I'll  punish  the 
port  to-morrow.'.  .*  I'll  lake  my  whack  to-day.'  1874  Slang 
Diet.  338  To  go  whacks,  to  divide  equally ;  to  enter  into 
partnership.  1894  Astlev  Pi/ty  Yrs.  Life  II.  119  He  could 
not  trust  himself  to  take  a  fair  whack  of  liquor  without 
taking  too  much.  1918  Btackw.  Mag.  July  43/2  I've  had 
a  run  for  my  money  this  whack  of  leave. 
b.  A  dividing  up  of  accounts. 

1885  Hornaday  Two  Yrs.  in  Jungle  xxiv.  284  When  the 
Colombo  rice  merchants,  shopmen,  and  hotel-keepers  have 
their  quarterly  '  whack-up  '  with  the  government. 

3.  As  int.  or  adv.  :  With  a  whack  (in  sense  i). 

i8ia  H.  &  J.  Smith  Rej.  Addr.,  Archil.  Atoms,  Jill.. 
bobbs  plump  against  him,  whack  I  1836  Marrvat  Midsk. 
Easy  v,  Whack  came  the  cane  on  Johnny's  shoulders.  1857 
Hughes  Totn  Brcnvn  1.  ii.  Whack,  whack,  whack,  come  bis 
blows. 

Whack  (hwak),  V.  colloq.  Also  8-9  Sc.  whauk. 
[See  prec] 

L  trans.  To  beat  or  strike  vigorously,  as  with  a 
stick ;  to  thrash. 

i7ai  Ramsay's  Poems  I.  Gloss.  1742  Richardson  Pamela 
III.  334  Many  and  many  a  good  time  have  I  whacked  the 
Kascal's  Jacket.  1847  Alb.  Smith  Chr.  Tadpole  Introd. 
(1879)  3  "The  sheriffs  ..  whacked  each  other  soundly  with 
thtir  wands.  1897  Mary  Kingslev  W.  Africa  225  When 
the  husband  loses  his  temper, .  .he  whacks  his  wife. 

absol.  or  intr.  i8sa  C.  W.  Day  Five  Yrs.'  Resid.  W.  In- 
dies I.  304  Whacking  away,  I  finally  severed  his  head  from 
his  body.     1S98  M.  Muriel  Dowie  Crook  of  Bough  xxiii, 
Her  tough  tweeds  whacked  on  the  ivory  lintel. 
b.  Jig.  To  beat  in  a  contest. 

1877  Holdemess  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Ah  can  whack  him  onny  day 
at  sums. 

2.  transf,  and  fig.  Substituted  for  '  put ', '  bring ', 
'  get ',  etc.,  with  implication  of  vigorous  or  violent 
action  ;  cf.  knock  up. 

1719  Ramsay  3rd  Answ.  to  Hamilton  viii,  Why  should 
we . .  thole  sae  aft  the  Spleen  to  whauk  us  Out  of  our 
Reason?  1861  J.  Babr  Poems  154  (E.D.D.)  A  rotten 
stump  my  brain  bad  rackit..Till  Doctor  Manning  oot  did 
whack  it.  1872  C.  King  Mountain.  Sierra  Nev.  x.  2ip  If 
1  design  to  paint  a  head,  or  a  foot,  or  an  arm,  1  get  my  little 
old  Sarah  Jane  to  peel  the  particular  charm,  and  just  whack 
her  in  on  the  canvas.  1897  Kipling  Capt.  Cour.  v.  115 
When  they  whacked  up  a  match  'twix'  his  si.ster  Hilty  an' 
Lorin' Jerauld.  1903  —  Their  Lawful  Occas.  I.  in  Traffics 
&  Discov.  117  Can  we  wback  her  {sc.  a  torpedo-boat]  up  to 
fifteen,  d'you  think  ? 

3.  [.See  prec.  2.]  To  share,  divide.  Also  with  up. 
x8ij  J.  H.  Vaux  Plash  Diet.,  Wack,  to  share  or  divide 

any  thing  equally.  x8zi  Life  D.  Haggart  (ed.  2)  94  We  got 
twenty-two  screaves  by  this  adventure,  which  we  whacked. 
1888  '  R.  Boldhewood  '  Robbery  under  Arms  xlviii,  We 
hadn't  much  trouble  dividing  the  gold,  and  what  cash  there 
was  we  could  whack  easy  enough. 

"Wliaok,  dial,  form  of  Quack  v."^ 

1807  Hogg  Mountain  Bard,  Pedlar  xxiv,  The  ducks  they 
whackit,  the  dogs  they  yowled. 

Whacker  (hwae-kaj).  colloq.     [f.  Whack  v.  4- 

-ERl.] 

1.  a.  A  heavy  blow.  dial. 

1823  E.  Moor  Suffolk  Words  477  Whacker,  a  blow,  a 
thump. 

b.  A  driver  of  animals,  a  drover.   U.S. 

1880  Harper's  Mag.  LX.  679  The  whacker's  long  whip 
cracking.. as  he  lashes  bis  unwieldy  beasts  {sc.  oxen]  into 
position.  1889  H.  O'Reilly  Fifty  Yrs.  on  Trail  xvi.  172 
To  search  round  for  bull-whackers  to  drive  them  over. 

2.  Anything  abnormally  large  of  its  kind  ;  esp.  a 
'  thumping '  lie ;  a  '  whopper '. 

1825  Brockrtt  N'.  C.  Gloss.,  Whacker,  a  lie.  x8a8  Snorting 
Mag.  (N.S.)  XXII.  416  Though  the  fences  are  whackers,  the 
brooks  they  are  smalL  1857  Hughes  Tom  Broiun  11.  iv. 
Oh,  there's  a  whacker  1 . .  we  haven't  been  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  his  barn.  187J  J.  R.  Green  Let.  to  E.  A.  Free- 
man 18  Sept.,  The  Dome  which  ought  to  be  a  whacker  is 
a  poor  wee  thing. 

Whackill^(hwa;-kii)),z'(5/.fi5.  colloq.  [f.WHACK 
V.  -I-  -iNG  1.]     The  action  of  the  verb  Wback. 

1.  Beating. 

x86a  Mrs.  H.  Wood  C/m««iWf  i,  Then  take  your  whack- 
ing I  1887  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  14  Nov.  2/2  There  b  a  sound  of 
the  whacking  of  staves  and  sticks. 

attrib.  1886  Pail  Mall  Gaz.  19  June  5/1  We  turned  away 
followed  by  the  beaters,  one  of  whom  tucked  his  long 
whacking-stick  under  his  chin. 

2.  Dividing  up  or  sharing. 

1851  MayhewZ.w/^.  Labour  II.  154  At  last  Long  J 

and  I  got  to  quarrel  about  the  *  whacking  ' ;  there  was 
cheatin'  a-eoin'  on. 

Whackingp  (hwae-kir)),  ///.  a.  colloq.  [f. 
Whack(ki(  +  -ING  ^.]  That  is  a  'whacker';  ab- 
normally large  ;   '  thumping  ',  '  whopping  '. 

Often  quasi-advb.  in  whacking  big,  great. 

x8»3  ScoiT  Quentin  D.  Introd.  r  7  A  certain  whacking 


WHAIET. 

priest  in  our  neighbourhood.  18J9  —  Jt-nl.  16  Apr.  (rSqo) 
II.  j68  This  whacking  reason.  1853  G.  I.  Cavlkv  Las 
Al/nrjas  II.  r93  We  saw  a  whacking  great  building.  1873 
CM.  Daviks  Uttorth.  Loml.,  Il'atioorth  Jumpers  91  A 
good  wliackina  kiss  that  echoed  all  o«r  the  archway. 

Whad,  Whaddie :  see  What,  Waddy. 
■Whaey,  "Whafer,  Whaff,  Whaffle:    see 
Whetet,.  Wafer  sb.,  Waff  i/.i,  Waffle  v. 
Whahoo,  variant  of  Wahoo. 
'Whales :  see  Why. 
Whaiet.  obs.  dial.  f.  Q0iet. 

1581  N.  WooDKS  Cmjl.  Cansc.  111.  iv,  Ay  wawd  he  wer 
brunt  that  ay  mawght  be  whaiet. 
Whailo,  obs.  var.  Quail  ».2,  to  curdle. 

CM40  Aiur.  Cookrry  in  Hoinlh.  Ord.  (1790)  ^53  At  the 
firstboyling  t.nke  horn  off  the  fyre  that  they  whaile  noght. 

■Wliaint,  Whair(e,  Whaish.  Whal8Ch)le, 
whaizle.Whaite.Whake :  see  Quaint,Where, 
Whevish,  Wheeze,  Wheezle,  Wait  ».!,  Quake. 

Wliaker,  north,  dial,  form  of  Quaker. 

1700  in  Sir  C.  Sharp  Chron.  Mirab.  (1841)  5'  A''  Y? 
Wh.ikers  metting  house.  1801  R.  Anderson  Ball.  Cumbtd. 
(1805)  21  The  neist  was  a  Whaker,  caw'd  Jacob,  He  turn  d 
up  the  wheyte  o*  his  een. 

Whale  (hw^iH,  sk  Forms :  i  hweel,  3-4  whal, 
wal,  4-.i  wall,  4-7  whall,  5  wale,  .s-6  whaile, 
7  whaiil,  wheal,  4-  whale;  cliiefly  Sc.  and 
north.  3  qual,  4  quale,  5  qwal,  qwall(e,  qwaylle, 
c-6  quhail(l,  6  quhale,  quhell.  [OE.  h'Mel, 
conesp.  to  OHG.,  MHG.  wal  (G.  -.valjisch  Whale- 
fish,  q.v.),  ON.  hvalr  (Sw.,  Da.  hvaf),  related 
to  OHG.  wdlira,  welira,  MHG.  wdlre,  and  MHG., 
G.  wels  (:—  *xwalis)  sheath-fish ;  cf.  Pruss.  kalis 
sheath-fish. 
The  present  form  whale  represents  oblique  forms 
(OE.  hwalas,  etc.);  the  OE.  nom.  hiviel  gave 
I4tli-i7th  cent,  whall  (cf.  small,  awl,  fall,  from 
small,  ml).']  . 

L  Any  of  the  larger  fish-like  marine  mammals  of 
the  order  Cetacea,  which  have  fore-limbs  like  fins 
and  a  tail  with  horizontal  flukes,  and  are  hunted 
for  their  oil  and  whalebone  ;  in  wider  (scientific) 
nse,  any  cetacean  of  the  groups  Mystacoceti  or 
whalebone-whales,  and  Odontoceti  ortoothed  whales 
(which  are  distinguished  by  the  names  dolphin, 
grampus,  porpoise,  etc.). 

C893  jElfred  Oros.  I.  i.  §  16  Se  hwsel  bi3  micle  Isessa 
bonne  o3re  hwalas.  c  1000  ^Elfric  Gen.  i.  21  God  jesceop 
ba  ba  micelan  hwalas  and  call  libbende  fisc-cinn.  C105S 
Byrht/ertKs  Hojidboc  in  Anglia  VIII.  310  fa  myclan 
hwa:las,  &  ba  lytian  sprottas.  cxzzti  Bestiary  735  He  is 
blacsobroof  qual.  c  ij/ya  Havelok  7S3Hetok  ))esturgiun, 
and  be  qual.  c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  136  Riht  als  the  quale  fars 
wit  the  elringe,  And  riht  als  sturiouii  etes  merling.  c  1330 
Artk.  9f  Afert.  1495  He  hadde  a  bodi  as  a  whal.  <:i^86 
Chaucer  Sompn.  '/'.  222  Me  thynketh  they  been  lyk  loviii. 
yan  Fat  as  a  whale  and  walkynge  as  a  swan.  14..  Metr. 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wttlcker  625/11  Wale,  cete.  14..  Nom.  ibid, 
704/ts  Hie  cetus,  a  whaile.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  523  Whale, 
or  qwal,  grete  fysche.  1513  Douglas  Aineis  vii.  Prol.  23 
Fludis  monstreis,  sic  as  meirswyne  or  quhailis.  x6o6  Shaks. 
Tr.  4"  Cr.  V.  V.  23  And  there  they  fiye  or  dye,  like  scaled 
sculs,  Before  the  belching  Whale.  1707  Curios.  Husb.  /j 
Gnrd.  140  Steep  your  Corn,  or  any  other  Seed,  in  Oil  of 
Whale.  1769  Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  III.  35  Whales  are  still 
seen  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long.  1843  Penny  Cp/cl. 
XXVII.  272/2  The  Toothed  Whales  are  subdivided  into 
those  which  have  teeth  in  both  jaws  and  those  which  have 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  i860  Gosse  Rom.  Nat.  Hist.  x.  259 
The  pursuit  of  the  whale,  whether  that  species  which  our 
hardy  mariners  seek  amidst  the  ice-floes  of  the  Polar  Seas,  or 
the  still  huger  kind  which  wallows  in  the  boundless  Pacific. 
collective  si>t^.  1637  I.  Jones  &  Davenant  Brit.  Tri.  15 
And  then  on  Rock  he  [jr.  the  giant]  stood  to  bob  for  Whale. 
184s  Coulter  Adv.  Pacific  vii.  78  While  cruising  for  whale, 
the  look-outs  are  on  the  cross  trees. 

b.  With  defining  words  for  various  species : 
e.  g.  Bottle-nose{d  w.,  Ca'ing-whale,  Fin-,  Finback(ed, 
FlMNEB,  Greenland,  Grev  (a.  8  b).  Hu.mpback,  Ice-,  Pike-, 
Piked,  Pike-headed,  Pilot,  Rostrated,  round-lipped 
(Round  a.  16  b),  Scrag  (j^'.i  5),  Spermacfti  w.,  .Sperm 
whale,  Whalebone- 7(/.  Also  Beaked,  Black,  Bow- 
head,  Sowerby's,  White  Whale  :  see  quuts. 

1755  tr.  Pontoppidans  Nat.  Hist.  Nonuay  11.  123,  I  shall 
call  it  Balaena  rostrata,  or  Nebbe-hval,  the  *Beaked  Whale, 
1920  Brit.  i\fus.  Return  89  Cuvier's  Beaked  Whale  {Ziphius 
cavirostris).  1834  Dewhurst  Cetacea  16  note,  La  Baleine 
pranche, . .Common  *Black  Whale.  1840  Marrvat /*(K?r 
fack  vi.  The  sparmacitty  don't  uke  the  harpoon  quite  so 
quietly  as  the  black  whale  does.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVII. 
296/t  The  Whalebone  Whale  or  Black  Whale  of  the  South 
Seas.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  201  Slabs  of 
whalebone  of  *Bowhead  Whale.  1930  Brit.  Mus.  Return 
101  Tooth  of  a  *Sowerby's  Whale  {Mesoplodon  bidens). 
1834  Dewhurst  Cetacea  190  Delphinapterus  Beluga,  or  the 
•White  Whale. 

{b)  Bight  AWTiale,  a  whalebone-whale,  esp.  of 
the  genus  Balxna,  Hence  right-whaling,  right- 
whaler,  etc. 

1715  P.  Dudley  in  PhU.  Trans.  XXXIII.  25CThe  Right 
or  Whalebone  Whale  is  a  hirge  Fish,  measuring  sixty  or 
seventy  Feet  in  Length.  1834  J.  F,  Cooper  Pilot  xvii, 
*Tis  a  right  whale, ..  1  saw  his  spout,  1874  Darwin  Desc. 
Man  \\.  xviL  (ed.  2)  516  The  males  of  the  right-whales  do 
not  fight  together.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  527/2  A  right 
whale  fishery  of  great  importance.  1895  Pall  Malt  Gaz. 
16  Dec.  2/1  Just  before  1  took  to  '  right '  whaling. 
2.  Applied  to  the  '  great  fish '  which  swallowed 
Jonah  (Jonah  i.  1 7). 


c  oso  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiL  40  Suae  forSon  was  ionas  in 
innab  vet  in  worn  huales  Srim  dajum  &  3nm  nphtum 
ru8«  WvcLiF  As  Jonas  was  in  the  womb  of  a  whall  three 
da'yrand  three  nistis).  13..  E.  E.  AIM.  P.  C.  247  Now 
is  lonas  be  I  we  lugged  to  drownel..  A  wylde  wallerande 
whal. .hi  bat  hot  flotte.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  572 
Grete  god.  .pat  saued  l>e  prophete  with  in  be  whall.  1S48 
Udall,  eta  Erasm.  Par.  Acts  ii.  22-28  tuen  as  did  y« 
whale  reuomit  the  prophet  Ionas.  a  1586  Montgomerie 
Misc.  Poems  xxxi.  35  Ionas,  in  J)e  quhellis  bellie,  bow  safit 
thrc  dayis.  1687  A.  Lovell  tr.  Tlievenot  s  J  rav.  i.  41 
Jona's  Whale  is  also  to  go  to  Paradise. 

1 3.  Whale  of  the  river,  river-whale :  =  Sheath- 
fish  1,  a  large  freshwater  fish,  Silurus  glanis.   Obs. 

1585  H  igins  Junius'  Nomencl.  69/2  Silurus, . .  a  fish  much 
like  a  Sturgeon :  a  sheathfishe :  a  whale  of  the  riuer.  i6il 
Cotgr.  ,  Silure,  the  rauening  sheat  fish,  or  Whall  of  the  riuer. 

4.  transf.   (from    i).     An   object   resembling   a    ■ 
whale ;  Astron.  (with  cap.)  the  constellation  Cetus. 

iSSi  Recorde  Cast.  Kno^ut.(iy:,6)  267  The  greate  Whale,    1 
contayning  22  starres.    1664  Phil.  Trans.  I.  5  In  the  even-.    1 
ing  of  that  day  it  [sc.  a  comet]  was  to  come  into  the  jaw  of 
the  Whale.      1760  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  66/1  The  comet..     [ 
passed     toward  the  whale's  jaw.    i86«  Lockyer  Gw/^/<:»««  J 
Heavens  (ed.  2)  356.     1905  F.  M.  Crawford  Glean,  ^enet. 
Hist.  1. 5  When  the  first  fugitives,  blmd  wilh  terror,  stumbled 
ashore  upon  the  back  of  one  of  the  sand  whales  in  the    : 
lagoon.  i 

5.  Allusive,  proverbial,  transf.,  and  fig.  uses  of  j 
sense  I.     a.  Prov.  phr.   (7i  throiu  out)  a  tub  to    \ 
the  whale :    see  Tub  sb.  9  b.     Very  like  a  whale 
(after  Shaks.  Ham.  ill.  ii.  398)  :  see  quot.  1859.       [ 

[1591  jst  Pt.  Troub.  Raigne  K.  John  (i6ri)  Csb,  The 
mariner,  Spying  the  hugie  Whale,  whose  monstrous  bulke 
Doth  beare  the  wanes  like  mountaines  fore  the  wind,  '1  hat 
throwes  out  emptie  vessels,  so  to  stay  His  fury.] 

iSsy  Slang  Diet.  lis  Very  like  a  whale,  said  of  anything 
that  IS  very  improbable. 
b.  allusively. 

i6oi  Shaks.  All's  Well  iv.iii.  249  A.  .lasciuious  boy,  who 
is  a  whale  to  Virginity,  and  deuours  vp  all  the  fry  it  finds. 
1606  Dekker  Seuen  Deadlft  Sinnes  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  27 
Be  wise  therefore,,  .play  with  these  Whales  of  the  Sea,  till 
you  escape  them  that  are  deuourers  of  your  Merchants. 
1914  Marriott  in  Edin.  Rev.  July  i  Amid  a  shoal  of  min- 
nows they  promptly  pose  as  authoritative  whales. 

O.  fig.  phr.  A  whale  on  .  .  .,  having  a  great 
capacity  or  appetite  for  .  .  .,  very  good  at  or  keen 
on  .  .  .    A  whale  o/QJ.S.)  :  'no  end  of.  colloq. 

1893  McCarthy  Red  Diamonds  xxiii.  He  was  not,  as  he 
put  it  himself  graphically,  a  whale  on  geography.  1899 
A.  Marshall  Peter  Binney  xvi.  326, 1  should  be  a  whale  on 
parental  authority  myself  if  I  were  in  your  place.  1913 
igth  Cent.  Sept.  621  [They]  had  what  the  Americans  call 
'  a  whale  of  a  good  time  '. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  whale-bbibber  [Blubber 
j^.l  4],  -butt,  -calf  [Calf  1  3],  -catching,  -cub, 
-cutter,  -drive  [Drive  sb.  i  c],  -dttty,  -guts,  -hunter 
(cf.  OE.  hwselhunta),  -hunting  (cf.  OE.  h^vrnl- 
huntaf),  -killer,  -killing,  -kind,  -meat,  -spoilt, 
-steak,  -striker,  -striking,  -trade,  -vessel;  also  in 
names  of  weapons,  etc.  nsed  in  hunting  whales, 
as  whale-gun,  -lance,  -line,  -net,  -rope,  -spade ; 
also  whale-like,  -mouthed,  -tailed  adjs.  b.  Spec. 
Combs. :  w^hale-aoorn-shell  (see  quot.)  ;  whale- 
barnaole  =  Cobonule  2  ;  whale-brlt  [Hrit  sb.^'\ 

=  whale-food;  -whale-ieep  — whale-hole;  whale- 
feed  =  whale  food ;  whale('s)  food  [tr.  G.  wal- 
fischaas,   1747],   a   general    name   for   the   small 

animals  upon   which  whales  feed ;    spec,  a  mol- 
lusc, Clio  borealis;   whale-foots  [Foot  sb.  22], 
the   refuse   in   refining  whale-oil,  used   by  soap- 
makers  and  tanners ;  whale-gull,  the  ivory  gull 
(Gull  sb.^) ;  whale-head,  the  shoebill  or  whale- 
headed  stork,  Balitniceps  rex ;  also  called  whale- 
headed  stork;  fwhale-horn,  whalebone;  whale- 
laid  a.  of  a  rope  (see  quot.)  ;  w^hale-louse,  a 
small  crustacean  of  the  genus  Cyamtis,  parasitic  on 
whales ;  whale-mouse  =  whale's  guide ;    whale- 
pool  humorous,  the  Atlantic  ocean  (cf.  herring- 
pond);    whale's   belly,  -tail,  etc.,  stars   in  the 
constellation  Cetus   (see   4) ;    t  whale's    guide, 
the  animal  called   by   Pliny  musculus  piscis  (cf. 
note  s.v.  Mystioete  i) ;   whale-shark,  {a)  a  very 
large  shark,  Rhinodon  typicus ;    (b)  the  basking- 
shark  (Basking //i/.  a.  2) ;  whale-ship  =  Whale- 
boat;   t  whale-shot  [Shot  sb.'^  19],  spermaceti. 
Also  Whaleback,  -bird,  -boat,  -bone,  -pin,  etc. 
1815  Burrow  Elevi.   Conchol.   194  Balanoides,  Small, 
striated  Acorn  S[hell].    Diadema,  "Whale  Do.    i8S4  A. 
Adams,  etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  305  *Whale-Barnacles  iCoro. 
nnlidx).    1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  II.  646  "Whale- 
blubber,  .forms  a  good  compost  for  turnips.     1845  Darwin 
Voy.  Nat.  x.  214  A  piece  of  putrid  whales-blubber.     1835 
Batman  in  K.  CornwalHs  New  World  (1859)  I.  369  The 
'  Belinda ',  of  Sydney,  with  a  cargo  of  *whale.butts.     1867 
Smyth  Sailor's  IVord-bk.,  *Wliak<alf,  the  young  whale. 
1685  R.  Turner  in  W.  Penn  Furth.  Ace.  Pennsylv.  13  Three 
Companies  for  "Whale  catching.      1885  J.   G.  Wood  in 
Longm.  Mag.  Mar.  552  The  *whate-cub,  when  first  formed, 
has  no  baleen.     1631  Pellham  Gods  Po^ver  A  4  b,  Thomas 
Avers,  "Whale-cutter.    1668  Prynne  Aurum  Reg.  127  This 
"Whale  Duty  hnth  been  totally  suspended .  .from  the  death 
of  King  Henry  the  8,  till  the  first  year  of  King  James,  for 
want  of  a  Queen  Consort.     ii$^  Househ.  Words  VI.  402/1 
'The  little  red  creatures  ('  "whale  feed  ',  sailors  call  them)  are 
retained  by  the  fringe  (of  the  baleen).    1767  tr.  Grants' 


WHALEBACK. 

Hist  Greenland  1.  109  This  *whale's-food  is  found  in  the 
greatest  quantity  between  Spitzberg.  .and  Greenland.    1865 
Gosse  Land  ^  Sea  166  The  immense  aggregations  of  close* 
packed  swimming  invertebrata  so  well  known  to  mariners 
in  Arctic  regions  under  the  appellation   of  'whale-food'. 
1852  Macgiluvrav  Bnt.  Birds  V.  508  Cctospat act&t  ebur- 
nens.     The  Ivory  *Whale-gull.     1858  Merc.  Marine  Mag. 
V.  149  The  crew.. murdered  the  Captain  and  third  officer 
by  shooting  them  with  a  *whale-gun.     1780  Coxe  Russ. 
Discov.   256   Cloaks, ..made   of  thin    *whale   guts.      1884 
CoUES  Key  N.  Avier.  Birds  (ed.  2)  654  Balaeniceps  rex,  the 
Shoe-bill  or  *Whale-head,  of  Africa.      1875  Encycl.  Brit. 
III.  759/1  The  gigantic  *Whale.headed  Stork,  Balsniccps 
rex.     156a  in  Inv.  Mary  Q.  Scots  (Bannatyne  Club)  Pref. 
p.  xxviii.  note,   xij   bowtis  of  *quhaiU  home.     1598  Hak- 
LUYT  Voy.  1.  4  He  was  come  as  far  towards  the  North,  as 
commonly  the  *wbale  hunters  vse  to  trauell.    1851  H.  Mel- 
ville Whale  xvi,  Some  of  these  same  Quakers  are  the  most 
sanguinary  of  all  sailors  and  whale-hunters.     1615  Trade's 
Incr.  52  The  Greenland  company,  out  of  the  pretence  of 
their  first  *Whale-hunting.       1868  Gorrie  Sunivi.  ^  Wint. 
in  Orkneys  viii.  323  The  whale-hunting  fleet.     1613  Voy. 
Spitzbergen  in  Archxol,   Avier.  (i860)  IV.  305  When  he 
enters   into    the  sounds,    our   *whal-killer5  doe   presentUe 
sallie  forth  to  meet  him.     16*5  Pi  bchas  Pilgrims  III.  iii. 
461  The  first  setled,  ordinary,  and  orderly  Voyages  for  the 
'Whale-killing.    1703  Dampier  Voy.  III.  ii.  57  About  Christ- 
mas these   are   mostly   imployed   in   Whale-killing.      1706 
Phillii'S  (ed.  Kersey),  Manati,  a  Fish  of  the  ^Whale-kind 
that  breeds  about  the  Island  of  Hispaniola.     1812  Manby 
Ess.  Preserv.  Shipvjr.  Persons  17  It  may  likewise  be  colled 
in  the  manner  used  in  the  whale  fishery.  *Whale  laid.    1823 
ScoRESBV  Voy.  N.   Whale-fishery  112  Armed  only  with  a 
*whale-lance,  he,  .set  out  on  his  adventurous  exploit.    1608 
Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iv.  Schisme  1016  This  mighty  Fish, 
of  'Whale-like  hugenesse.      1855  Leifchild  Cormvall  166 
The  large  whale-like  back  of  a  prostrate  pillar.    1785  Act  zj 
Geo.  Ill  c.  56  §  2  Short  Chucking,  Half  Clean,  "Whale-line, 
or  other  Toppings.      1897  F.  T.  Hullen  Criiiseo/^  Cachalot ' 
12  The  whale-line,  manilla  rope  like  yellow  silk,  ij  inch 
round,  was  brought  on  deck.      1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1824)  III.  21  A  small  animal,  of  the  shell-fish  kind,  called 
the  ^  Whale -louse,   that  slicks  to   its  body.     1875  Knight 
Diet,   Mech.  s.  v.    Whalebone^  Time  has  passed  since  the 
people  of  England  reveled  in  *whale  meat.     1607  Topsell 
Four-/.  Beasts  504  A  little  fishe  called.. in  Greeke  Mysto- 
cetos,  the  *Whale-mouse.      1656  Osborn  Adv.  Son  (ed.  4) 
To  Rdr.,  As  1  did  then,  in  imitation  of  Sea-men  by  designe, 
so  I  may  perhaps  now  cast  out  some  empty  stuffe,  to  find 
play  for  the   *Whale-mouth'd  gapers  after   Levity.     X853 
Kane   Grinnell  Exp.    xlvi.    (1^56)   426    Stalwart   fellows, 
practiced  in  the  kayack,  and  the  sledge,  and  the  *whale- 
I    net.     a  1876  M.  Collins  Pen  Sketches  (1879)  II.  145  This 
I     is  one  of  the  good  turns  for  which  I  am  grateful  to  our 
I     friends  across  the  *whale-pool.     1857  in  Trevelyan  Coinpet. 
'      Wallah  (1866)  342  A  coil  of  *whale  rope.    1573  W.  Bouhne 
'     Regim.  Sea  (1580)  50  b.  The  names  of  the  Starres.  .* Whales 
i     backe.    Whales   belly. . .  Whales   tayle.      1668   Chakleton 
I     Onomast.  125  Cetoruvi  Dux..\\xt.  *Whales  Guide.      1706 
Phillips  (ed.  6),   Mysticetus,  a  Fish,  call'd  the  Whale's 
Guide.     1884-s    Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (.iZZZ)  III.  7S  '1  he 
Rhinodontidae  embraces  only  two  species  of  large  sharks, 
one  of  which  well  deserves  the  name  *whale-shark,  which  is 
applied  to  it.     i8ao  Scoresbv  Acc.  Arctic  Keg.  1 1.  109  The 
crew  of  a  *whale-ship  usually  consists  of  40  to  50  men. 
1612   Sc.   Bk.   Rates   in  H alybtirton'' s  Ledger  (1867)   332 
*Whale  shote  the  barrell,  xx  Ii.     185a  Mundy  Antipodes 
(1857)  104  The  harpoon,  the  axe,  the  lance,  and  the  ""whale- 
spade.      1836  Uncle  Philip's  Convers.  Whale  Fishery  349 
They  heard   ^whale-spouts  near  tliem.      1613   Voy.  Spitz- 
bergen  in  Archaeol.  Amer.  (i860)  IV.  289  Then  the  Basks, 
our  *whale-strikers,  went  presentHe  back  agajne  to  the  Fore- 
land wt'>  their  shallops.     i8ai  Scott  Pirate  xx,  No  *whale. 
striking,   bird-nesting    favourite   for   me.      1781   Pennant 
Hist.  Qximirup,  II.  517  'W'hale-tailed  Manati.     1840 R.  H- 
Dana  Bef.  Mast  v,  He  had  been  forty  years  in  the  *whale. 
trade.      i8ai  Scorr  Pirate  xxxviii,  A  garland  of  faded  rib- 
bons, such  as  are  used  to  decorate  *whale-vessels. 

Whale  (hw^l),  vy  [f.  prec]  intr.  To  engage 
in  whale-fishing  ;  see  also  Whaling  vbl.sby 

c  1700  in  C/wevcr's  Whalem.  Adv.  \.  (1850)  5  [To]  whale 
out  in  the  deep  for  sperm  whales,  1812  Sydney  Gaz.  m 
O'Hara's  Hist.  N.  S.  Wales  (1817)  386  The  brig  Active., 
was  at  Frederick  Henry  Bay  whaling. 
Whale,  v:^  Now  U.S.  colloq.  [Of  obscure 
origin.  Commonly  regarded  as  a  spelling  of  Wal« 
2^.1,  but  there  are  difhculties  of  form,  chronology, 
and  meaning.  Perhaps  orig.  =  to  thrash  with 
a  whalebone  whip  (see  Whalebone  3  b).] 

1.  trans.  To  beat,  flog,  thrash. 
1790  Grose  Prov.  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Whale,  to  beat  with  a 

horsewhip  or  pliant  stick.  i8ot  Col.  G.  Hanger  Li/e  II. 
162  Whaleing  a  gentleman  is  but  a  vulgar  revenge.  1884 
'  Mark  Twain  '  Huck.  Finn  iii,  He  used  to  always  whale 
me  when  he  was  sober  and  could  get  his  hands  on  me. 

2.  transf.  intr.  To  do  something  implied  by  the 
context  continuously  or  vehemently. 

1897  BARRfeRE  &  Leland  Dict.  Slattg,  To  whale  away, 
(Ainer.),  to  preach,  talk,  or  lecture  away  continuously  or 
vehemently.  1908  H.  Day  King  Spruce  xxiv,  You  don't 
think  I've  whaled  up  here.. to.. talk  about  women,  do  you? 
1915  Morttittg  Post  1  June  4/4  They .  .snatched  these  rifles 
up,  and  whaled  away  at  our  chaps. 

Whale,  var.  Wale. 

Whaleback  (hw^'-Ibsek).  [f.  Whale  sb.  + 
Back  sb.^ 

1,  An  arched  structure  over  the  deck  of  a  steamer ; 
=  Turtle-back  i. 

1886  Times  20  Apr.  10/2  He  was  standing  under  the  whale- 
back. 

2.  A  kind  of  steam  vessel  having  a  spoon  bow 
and  the  main  decks  covered  in  and  rounded  over, 
suggesting  the  back  of  a  whale. 

1891  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  10  June  2/2  The  Americans  claim 
that,  in  Captain  Macdougall's  steel  '  whalebacks ',  they 
possess  the  universal  ship  of  th=  future. 


WHALEBACZED. 

3.  Geol.  A  large  mound  of  the  shape  of  the  back 
of  a  whale. 

1893  HowoRTH  Glacial  Nighlmare  II.  774  Glaciers  can. 
not  explain  the  mounds  called  eskers,  kames,  or  whalebacks. 

4.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Furnished  with  a  whale- 
back  (sense  i) ;  of  the  shape  of  the  back  of  a 
whale. 

1891  Daily  Graphic  24  July  14  'i  The  first  '  whaleback  ' 
boat  which  has  crossed  the  .Atlantic  arrived  at  Liverpool  on 
Monday.  1894  Engineer  13  July  33/3  A  new  craft  is 
expected  to  take  part  in  the  yacht  races  at  Galveston.  She 
was  built  in  Fort  Worth,  llnd  may  be  classed  as  a  whale- 
back  yacht.  ipo8  Dally_  Chron.  29  July  4/4  Beneath  a  hot 
sun  Belgrade  lies  bleaching  on  her  whaleback  promontory. 

Hence  Wha-lebacked  a.,  shaped  like  a  whale's 
back  ;  Wha'lebacker,  a  whaleback  steamer. 

1879  Dally  News  8  Nov.  5/7  Whale-backed  station  of  the 
London  and  South  Eastern  Railway  Company.  1891  Dally 
Graphic  24  July  r4/:  These  '  Whalebackers  '  as  they  are 
termed  offer  very  little  resistance  to  the  sea.  1903  Kipling 
Five  Nations^  Sussex  19  Our  blunt,  bow.headed,  whale- 
backed  Downs. 

Wlia°le-bird.  Name  of  various  birds  which 
inhabit  the  places  where  whales  are  found,  or 
which  feed  on  their  oil  or  offal :  (n)  a  petrel  of 
the  genus  Prion  or  Procellaria ;  (^)  the  turnstone, 
Strepsilas  iiiterpres ;  {c)  the  red  or  grey  phalarope ; 
(rf)  the  ivory  gull. 

1768  Pltll,  Trans.  LX.  117  Another  bird,  not  much  unlike 
B  quail,  which  they  call  here  the  whale-bird,  from  its  feeding 
on  the  ofial  of  those  fish.  1867  Smvth  Sailor's  Word-bk.^ 
WhAie^bird^  a  beautiful  little  bird  seen  hovering  in  flocks 
over  the  Southern  Ocean.  1875  Melliss  St.  Helena.  200 
The  Whale  Bird  ^.Procellaria  glaclaliniles).  1879  Bulletin 
U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  15.  85  Phalaropm  fnlicarius, . . 
'  Shatgak',  Cumlierland  Eskimo.  '  Whale-bird  ',  or  '  Bow- 
head  Bird ',  of  whalemen. 

Waa'le-boat.  A  long  carvel-built  boat,  sharp 
at  both  ends,  and  steered  with  a  rudder  or  an  oar, 
used  ia  whale-fishing,  b.  A  boat  of  this  kind 
carried  as  a  life-boat  by  large  passenger-steamers 
and  warships. 

1756  R.  Rogers  yrnls.  (1769)  13  Our  rendezvous  was 
appointed  at  Albany,  from  thence  to  proceed  in  four  whale- 
boats  to  lake  George.  1814  W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  iv.  iv.  (1849) 
4t5  A  picked  crew  of  daring  fellows  set  oflf  for  her  in  a  whale- 
boat.  1871  Good  IVords-jii  Having  come  to  her  moorings, 
she  is  immediately  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  whale- 
boats. 

Whalebone  (hw«i-lboi"n),  sb.  Forms:  see 
AVhale  sb.  and  BoXE  sb.  ;  also  4  huelbon,  7  whel-, 
whal-,  whealbone,  quhallbon;  (in  sense  i) 
whales  bone,  etc. 

1 1.  Ivory  from  the  walrus  or  some  similar  animal 
confused  with  the  whale;  chiefly  in  phr.  ivhite  as 
whale's  bone.  Obs. 

c  itos  lj.y.  2363  |>e  walles  of  stone,  be  duren  of  whales 
bone  {c  1175  wales  bone),  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xi. 
38  A  wayle  whyt  as  whalles  bon.  13..  E.  E.  Alllt.  P.  A. 
213  Her  ble  more  bla^t  t>en  whallez  Don.  a  1400  Sqr.  Imve 
Degre  537  I.ady,  as  whyte  as  whales  bone.  ?  1467  Paston 
Lett.  II.  298  But  yef  ye  purposid  to  falle  hastely  in  my  Lady 
Anne  P.  lappe,  as  wtute  as  whales  bon,  &c  c  1520  Skelton 
Garl.  Laurel  472  An  hundred  steppis  mountyng  10  the 
halte.  One  of  iasper,  another  of  whalis  bone.  1567  Turberv. 
£pit.,  etc.  138  Hir  Mouth  so  small,  hir  Teeth  so  white  as 
any  Whale  his  bone.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  312  This 
is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  euerie  one.  To  shew  his  teeth 
aa  white  as  Whales  bone.  1590  Greene  Never  too  Late 
Wks.  (Grosart)  VIII.  213  Legges  as  white  as  whales  bone. 
x6io  ToFTE  Hon.  Acad.  iv.  1152  Her  hands  were  white,  as 
Whale  his  bone.  1848  Kingslev  Saint's  Trag.  iii.  i,  Purer 
than  white  whales'  bone. 

p.  13..  C<wr<& /,.62  All  it  was  whytof  huel-bon.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  3055  Alse  qwyte  &  qwem  as  any  qwalle  bon. 
iSoo-ao  Dunbar  Poems  xxi.  46  Toungis  now  are  maid  of 
quhyte  quhaill  bone.  And  hairtis  ar  maid  of  hard  flynt  stone. 

2.  The  clastic  horny  substance  which  grows  in 
a  series  of  thin  parallel  plates  in  the  upper  jaw  of  i 
certain  whales  in  place  of  teeth ;  baleen  :  used  esp. 
for  stiffening  parts  of  the  dress,  etc. 

Formerly  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  the  whale's  fins. 

'1604  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  11.  (1887)  I.  107  For  whelbone 
to  ye  bodes  ix<.  1613  Voy.  Spllzbergen  in  Archxol.  Amer. 
(i860)  IV.  311  They  cut  of  his  head,  containing  his  toung 
and  his  finnes,  commonlie  called  whalbone.  1711  Addison 
Sped,  No.  J27  f  ^  A  Female  who  is  thus  invested  in  Whale- 
bone is  sufficiently  secured  against  the  Approaches  of  an 
ill-bred  Fellow.  17U  Budgell  ibid,  ijj  r  8  The  Petticoat 
has  no  Whale.bine.  i8ao  Scoresby  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  I. 
457  Fifteen  feet  is  the  greatest  length  of  the  whalelxme. 
1878  J.  W.  Haves  Draper  fj  Haberd.  (ed.  4)  87  Stay  Whale- 
bone is  prepared  and  cut  into  suitable  lengths  for  corsets. 
Ibld.^  Dress  Whalelione  is  sold  in  lengths  varying  between 

a  in.  and  51  in.    1887  Rusk-in  Prxterita  II.  xi.  390  At  a 
iristmas  party,  [she]  acted  any  part— that  depended  on 
whalebone  \i.e.  stays] — admirably. 

_  8.  A  Strip  of  whalebone,  esp.  used  as  stiffening 
in  women's  stays,  dresses,  etc 

1601  [?  Marston]  yack  Drums  Eniert.  IV.  F  4,  Oh  I  could 
crack  my  Whalebones,  breake  my  Buske,  to  think  what 
laughter  majr  arise  from  this,  a  1635  Corbet  Iter  Bor.  391 
She  was  barr'd  up  in  Whale-bones  that  did  leese  None  ol 
the  Whales  length,  for  they  reach'd  her  knees.  1674  tr. 
Scheffer's  Lapland  loy  If  they  fish  with  a  Cane  or  Whale- 
bone. 1712-14  Pope  Rape  Lock  v.  40  Fans  clap,  silks  rustle, 
and  tough  whalebones  crack.  1871  Figure  Training  106 
In  order  to  insure  a  good  fit,  ana  to  Iteep  it  perfectly  in 
place,  the  busk  in  front,  and  the  whalebones  Dchind,  are 
made  somewhat  longer  than  the  present  fashion. 

b.  A  riding-whip  of  whalebone. 
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^  1842  Lover  Handy  Andy  iii.  Smarting  under  a  sense  of 
injury  and  whalebone.  1867  A.  L.  Gordon  Poems  C1912)  96 
Ah  I  there  goes  Fred's  whalebone  a  flanker. 

4.  The  jaw-bone  of  a  whale.  (Cf.  G.  walfisMein^ 
^  1846  R.  E.  E.  Warburton  Hunting  Songs  viii.  25  Where 
twixt  the  whalebones  the  widow  [sc.  Maria  HoUingsworth, 
a  German  by  birth]  sat  down. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  ns  ivhalelwne-cutter ,  -kind, 
-man  ;  whalebone-hair,  the  hairy  fringe  of  whale- 
bone ;  whalebone-tree,  an  Australian  urticaceous 
tree,  Pseudomorus  brunoniana ;  whalebone- 
whale,  a  whale  of  the  family  BalsniJx,  having 
plates  of  whalebone  developed  from  the  palate 
instead  of  teeth ;  a  right  whale. 

1761  Brit.  Mag.  1 1. 672  Philip  Benton,  of  Gainsborough, . . 
•whalebone-cutter  and  merchant.  1820  Scoresby  Acc. 
Arctic  Reg.  II.  451  L.-irge  shreds  of  old  tliin  canvas,  *whale- 
bonehair,  and  a  qu,intity  of  ashes.  1708  J.  Chamberlayne 
St.  G/.Brit.  II.  I.  iii.  (1743)  331  Great  whales  of  the  Baleen, 
or  "whale  bone  kind,  a  1637  B.  Jonson  Undenvoods  Ix.Wks. 
(1641J  208  The  *whale-bone  man  'I'hat  quilts  those  bodies, 
1  have  le.ive  to  span.  1889  Maiden  Useful  PI.  Australia 
J9I  Pseudomorus  Brunoniana, .  .cnWtd  "Whalebone  Tree 
in  Southern  New  South  Wales.  1723  *Whalebone  whale 
[see  Whai.e  sb.  ib(i)].  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVII.  272/2 
The  Toothless  or  Whalebone  Whales. 

b.  as  adf.  Stiffened  with  strips  of  whalebone; 
made  of  or  containing  whalebone ;  alsoy^., '  stiff', 
affected. 

160 1  B.  JoxsoN  Poetaster  11.  i.  (1905)  28  Your  whale-bone- 
bodies.  1603  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Coiimi.  App.  1.  31 
Aneparofqiihallbonbodis.  1650  Bvi.v/kh  Aut/iro^omet.  193 
And  to  that  end.. shut  up  their  Wastes  in  a  Whale-bone 
prison.  171 1  Swift  yml.  to  Stella  10  Nov.,  Have  you  got 
the  whalebone  petticoats  among  you  yet?.. a  woman  here 
may  hide  a  moderate  gallant  under  them.  17..  in  Lyra 
Elegant.  (1867)  I.  3  Last  Sunday  at  St.  James's  prayers  I, 
drest  in  all  my  whale-bone  airs.  1802  Maria  Edgeworth 
Moral  T.,  Good  F'r.  Gov.,  A  few  words  in  defence  of  sacks, 
long  waists,  and  whalebone  stays.  1807  W.  Irving  Saluiag. 
No.  6  (i8ii)  1. 119  A  plentiful  stock  of  whims,  and  oddities, 
and  whalebone  habits.  1866  Le  Fani;  All  in  Dark  Ixviii, 
To  make  his  bow  before  the  world  in  the  picturesque  long 
robe  and  whalebone  wig  which  everyone  of  taste  admires. 
X908  [E1.IZ.  Fowler]  Bet-m.  Trent  ^  Ancholme  382  A  light 
umbrella  was  one  not  made  with  whalebone  ribs. 

Hence  'Vhaleboned  (hw^lbJund)  fa. p fie.  and 
///.  a.,  stiffened  with  whalebone. 

1641  J.  Day  Pari.  BeesUSS')  29  Such  whale-bon'd-bodied 
rascals.  183s  Court  Mag.  VI.  p.  vii/2  A  mantelet,  .whale- 
boned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  it  from'  crushing  the 
dress.  1908  Edith  Wharton  Hermit,  etc.  iv.  150  A  laced, 
whaleboned,  frizzle.headed,  high-heeled  daughter  of  iniquity, 

Whale-eyde,  obs.  f.  Wall-eyed. 

Wha'le-fin.  ?  Obs.  Also  7  whales-flnne. 
Whalebone,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  fin  of  the 
whale. 

161s  .S'r.  Bk.  Rates  in  Ha/y/furton's  Ledger  (1867)  332 
Whale  fin  the  fin,  xls.  1614  Purchas  Pilgrimage  iv.  xvii, 
(ed.  2)  433  The  Inhabitantes  holde  trade  with  other  Samoeds 
..for..Beauers,  Downe,  Whales-Finnes.  1741  Daily  Post 
n  Apr.  1/3  On  I'uesday  was  imported,  .from  Holland  9  C. 
Whale-fins.  1809  Kendall  Trav.  II.  Iii.  207  By  whale-fin 
has  always  been  meant  the  barb,  from  which  the  whale-bone 
is  really  obtained.  x8ao  Scoresby  Acc.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  415 
Whale.bone.  or  wbale.fins,  as  the  substance  is  sometimes, 
though  incorrectly  named. 

tWhalefisb.  Obs.  Also  6  wall-,  whal(le)-, 
6-7  wale-,  [repr.  unrecorded  OE.  "kwselfisc,  or 
a.  MLG.,  MDu.,  Du.  walvisch  —  OHG.  walvisc 
(MIJG.  -visch,  G.  walfisch),  ON.  hvalfiskr:  see 
SVhale  sb.  and  Fish  sby\    A  whale. 

c  IS"  'St  F.ng.  Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  28/1  There  by  be 
many  walefysshes  &  flyinge  fysshes.  1535  (Joverdale  Ps. 
cxlviii.  7  Praysc  the  Lorde  vpon  earth,  ye  whalfishes  and  all 
depes.  Z546  Gassar's  Prognost.  A  v  b,  'The  Son  in  the  same 
cuening  .shall  go  doune  or  set  with  the  tayle  of  the  Whalle 
fish.     1583  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castanluda's  Conq.  E.  Ind, 

I.  ii.  6  b.  These  people  doe  mainteine  themselues  with  rootes 
of  hearbes,  with  Sea  Woulfes,  and  Whale  fish.  1615  R. 
Cocks  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  01,  2  pec  wale  fyshe.  1635  R. 
Johnson  Hist.  Tom  a  Llncolne  (1828)  105  The  whale  fishes 
lay  wallowing  in  the  waves,  x'jxx  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII. 
440  About  two  Years  ago  there  came  a  Stranger  tome,  who 
had  two  Penis's  of  the  Whale  Fish. 

Wba'le-fislier.  [f.WnALE-FisHmo:  see-ERi.] 
=  Whaler  I.  So 'Wha'Iefisherman,  =  Whaler 
I  and  2  ;  Wha-le-fishery,  {a)  the  occupation  or 
industry  of  whale-fishing ;  (b)  a  locality  where 
whale-fishing  is  carried  on  or  where  whales  abound. 

'773  BerridceCA>-.  World  £/»/w<Mfcrf(i8o5)  43  In  Green- 
land among  the  *whale.fishers.  x8ao  Scoresby  "Acc.  A  rctic 
Reg.^  I.  271  The  salt  in  the  sea.,  destroys  the  tenacity  of  the 
bay-ice, .  .and, in  the  language  of  the  whale-fisher,  completely 
rots  it.  1874  A.  H.  Markham  (f7ia//«^Crw/jf  i.  i  Hither 
\sc.  to  the  Arctic  Regions]  our  brave  whale.fishers  have 
annually  ventured  for  many  years.  1724  Phil.  Trans. 
XXXIII.  193  Our  *Whale  Fishermen  of  Nantucket.  1820 
Scoresby  Acc.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  74  Foreign  Protestants  also, 
who  had  served  three  years  on  board  of  any  British  whale- 
fishermen.  1704  Phil.  Trans.  XXIV.  1723  When  our  Ships 
return'd  from  the  "Whale-Fishery.  1752  J.  Hill  Hist. 
Anlm.  555  About  Greenland,  and  in  other  places  where 
there  are  whale-fisheries.     1820  Scoresby  Acc.  Arctic  Reg, 

II.  76  The  British  whale.fishery  of  1758  was  very  un- 
successful. 1874  A.  H.  Markham  Whaling  Cruise  i.  8 
The  ships  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  are  all  most  sub- 
stantially built. 

Wha-le-fishiug.  [f.  Whale  sb.  +  Fishing 
vbl.  sb.]  The  occupation  of  taking  whtiles,  whaling. 

1580  in  Hakluyt  Kw.  (1589)460  To  the  end  we  may  turns 
our  new  found  land  fishing  or  Island  fishing  or  our  whale- 
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fishing  that  way.  1699  T.  Allison  Voy.  Archangel  109  A 
Flemish  Fly-boat  bound  to  Greenland,  for  Whale-fishing. 
1722  Elking  View  Greenland  Trade  (1859)  95  We  can., 
carry  on  the  whale-fishing  trade. .much  cheaper  than  the 
Hollanders.  l8ao  Scoresby  Acc.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  257  Ice 
becomes  exceedingly  fragile  towards  the  close  of  the  whale- 
fishing  season.  i88g  C.  Edwardes  Sardinia  xviii.  345  The 
industry  [of  tunny.fishing]  is  as  speculative  as  whale-fishing 
or  silver.mining. 

Whal  eie,  obs.  f.  Wall  eye. 

Wbaleman  (hw«i-lm*n).    [Man  sbX  4p,  14.] 

1.  =  Whaler  1. 

1716  B,  Church  Hist.  Philip's  War  (\%bfi  II.  133  And 
Whale-men  then  will  be  very  serviceable  in  this  Expedition, 
which  having  a  promise  made  to  them,  that  they  shall  be 
released  in  good  season  to  go  home  a  Whaling  in  the  Fall. 
1850  H.  Melville  White  Jacket  I.iv.  21  He  launched  out., 
into  tremendous  laudations  of  whalemen ;  declaring  that 
whalemen  alone  deserved  the  name  of  sailors.  1898  F.  T. 
BuLLEN  Cruise  of  Cachalot '  xvi.  198  A  smarter  whaleman 
than  Mistah  Jones  did  not  live. 

2.  =  Whaler  2. 

1767  M.  Cutler  in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  1. 19  Whalemen  fitted 
out  for  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  Davis  Straits.  1840 
K.  H.  Dana  Bef.  Mast  vii,  The  ship  was  the  (Tones,  whale- 
man,  of  New  Bedford,  i860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  254 
There  were  two  or  three  whalemen  in  port. 

"Wha'le-oil.    Oil  obtained  from  whale-blubber. 

1435-6  in  Heath  Grocers'  Comp.  (1869)  418,  ii  shippes  of 
waloill,  conteynyng  xlviij.'^  iii.  v.  oyll.  c  xsSoin  Engl.  Hist. 
.^^z-.  (1914)  July  520  Whaleoyles  that  come  fronie  newfound 
Land.  1672  Act  if  Chas.  //  c.  7  §  4  Noe  English  built 
^hipp.. importing  Whale  oyle  or  Blubber  or  other  Fish, 
Oyle.  1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Dru^s  I.  157  We  have  Oil  of 
Camomile  and  Linseed.. when  Train  or  Whale.Qil  is  dear. 
1896  Brannt  Anlm.  ^  Veg.  Fats  (ed.  2)  II.  57  The  pure 
whale  oils,  pale,  brownish-yellow  or  brown. 

attrib.  1853  Zoologist  XI.  4044  Syringing  the  young  tree 
well  with  whale.oil-soap.  1885  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  368/3 
Flavilla  lit  the.. whale-oil  lamp. 

Whaler  (hw^i-bj).  [f. Whale  sb.  or».i  -i-  -erI.] 

1.  A  person  engaged  in  whaling  ;  a  whale-catcher. 
1684  Roxb.  Ball.  (1885)  V.  457  Without  you  do  now  im- 

ploy  the  Wheelers  to  do  't.  Ye  ne'r  will  be  able  to  bring  all 
about.  1775  Romans  Florida  App.  79  T  he  North,  or  Grand 
Bahama  bank,  is  little  frequented  but  by  whalers  and 
turtlers.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV 1 1.  752/1  The  whalers  kill 
the  calves  in  order  to  capture  the  mother.  1895  Gore. 
Booth  Sea  Fisiiiiig  (Badm.  Libr.)  xvi.  476  Two  bollard 
beads  (pronounced  '  bullet  heads  '  by  the  Scotch  whalers). 

2.  a.  A  vessel  used  in  whale-fishing.  b.  = 
Whale-boat  b. 

1806  S:ydney  Gaz.  in  O'Hara's  Hist.  N.  S.  Wales  (1817) 
270  Arrived.. same  day,  the  Aurora  south  whaler.  1817 
Byron  Beppo  Ixi,  Slopp'd  by  the  elements,  like  a  whaler. 
1893  Times  3  July  6/2  Some  loose  oars,  .with  which  1  sup. 
ported  myself  until  picked  up  by  the  Dreadnought's  whaler. 
1898  Kipling  Fleet  In  Being  v.  62  The  First  Lieutenant.. 
had  the  whaler's  crew  sleeping  all  handy  by.  X909 
Athensettnt  i^  Mar.  320/1  The  original  plan  was  to  descend 
the  Mackenzie  to  the  Beaufort  Sea,  leaving  the  stores  to 
come  round  by  whaler. 

3.  Anything  unusually  large  of  its  kind;  a 
'  whacker ',  '  whopper '.   U.  S.  slang. 

fii86o  Georgia  Scenes  184  (Bartlelt)  'He's  a  whaler  I' 
said  Rory ;  *but  his  face  is  mighty  little  for  his  body  and 
legs.'  1873  Leland  Egypt.  Sketch-Bk.  2?,  I  shared .  .a  cabin 
with  a  captain  who  had  been  a  whaler  for  forty  years;  and 
he  was  a  whaler  I  and  great  at  '  whalers '. 

Whalery  (hw^i-lari).     [f.  Whale  .ri.  -i-  -ert.] 

1.  The  industry  of  whale-fishing,  or  the  establish- 
ment for  carrying  it  on. 

1683  W.  Penn  Let.  to  Free  Soc.  Traders  9  The  Whalery 
[is  conveniently  posted]  for  a  sound  and  fruitful  Bank. 
1685  —  Furth.  Acc.  Pennsylv.  8  We  justly  hope  a  con- 
siderable profit  by  a  Whalery.  1878  Susan  Phillips  On 
Seaboard  15  Since  I  sailed  away  to  the  whalery.  When 
I  was  a  bit  of  a  lad.  1899  Dally  Ncivs  3  Dec.  6/4  South 
Sea  whaleries. 

2.  A  tank  to  keep  a  whale  in. 

a  1880  F.  T.  BucKLAND  Notes  ^  fottings  (1882)  345  When 
the  whale  had  been  in  his  whalery  about  three  hours,  he 
had  quite  recovered  himself  both  in  mind  and  body. 

■Whales  bone :  see  Whalebone. 

Whaling  (hw?i-liq),  vbl.  sbX  [f.  Whale  sb. 
or  ».!  -I-  -INO  1.]  The  action,  practice,  or  business 
of  catching  whales. 

1716  B.  Church  Hist.  Philip's  War  (1867)  II.  133  Whale- 
men..haying  a  promise  made  to  them,  that  they  shall  be 
released  in  good  sea.son  to  go  home  a  Whaling  in  the  Fall. 
1851  H.  Melville  Whale  xvi,  'But  what  takes  thee  a- 
whaling  ? ' . . '  Well,  sir  I  want  to  see  what  whaling  is.'  1805 
Gore-Booth  Sea  Fishing  (Badm.  Libr.)  xvi.  497  The 
Arctics  seem  to  have  an  extraordinary  and  incomprehensible 
attraction  for  some  people ;  and  when  it  is  coupled  with 
whaling,  to  the  author  it  becomes  almost  irresistible. 
b.  attrib.  or  as  ppl.  a. 

1821  Scott  Pirate  v,  Ill.faur'd  tools  they  had  in  their 
hands,  whaaling  knives  they  ca'ed  them.  1823  Scoresby 
Voy.  N.  Whale-fishery  34  The  practice  of  such  kinds  of 
harmless  frolic,  as  the  circumstances  of  a  whaling  voy.nge 
will  admit.  1836  Uncle  Philip's  Convers.  Whale  Fishery  d 
T'here  was  a  whaling  ship  fitting  out  for  her  voyage.  1843 
Penny  Cycl.  XXVII.  752/1  The  number  of  whales  has 
greatly  decreased  on  the  whaling.ground.  i860  Wraxai.l 
Life  in  Sea  ii.  33  He  listened  to  the  brilliant  promises  of 
a  whaling  captain.  1863  Mrs.  Gaskell  .Sylvia's  Lovers 
xvi.  Stores  had  to  be  purchased  by  the  whaling-masteis. 
1890  '  R.  Boldkewood  '  Col.  Refortner  xvi.  The  barque  was 
empty  and  the  whaling  gear  in  trim. 

Whaling,  vbl.sb:^  dial,  and  U.S.    [f. Whale 


Wha'lmg,  vbl.sb,'-  dial,  an 
v^^  +  -ING  ij     Beiiting,  thrashing. 

i8s2  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxxvi.  How  did  yer 
whaling  agree  with  yer,  Tom?    1885'  C.  E.  Craduock' 
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n^i.  Gt.  SmilfMtt.  ii.  44  From  fear  of  a  whaling  by  his 

Wlralish  (hw/i-lif),  a.  rare.  [f.  Whale  si.  + 
-ISH  1.]     Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  whale. 

a  189a  G.  H.  KiNGSLKY  S^i  *  Trav.  (1900)  424  A  big, 
wide-flippcrcd  whalish-lookipg  creature. 

Whalk*.  Whall^e:  see  Walk  rf.l,  VVall. 
Whallabee,  var.  Wallaby.  Whallup,  obs.  f. 
Wallop  v. 

WhaUy  (hwg-li).  a.  rare.  Also  9  -ey.  [?t. 
wAa//,  Wall  sd.\  '  whally  eyes*  being  equivalent 
to  '  eyes  of  wall',  i.  e.  wall-eyes.]  Of  the  eyes  : 
?  Showing  much  white,  glaring. 

1590  Spensek  /^  Q-  I-  iv.  24  A  bearded  Goal,  whose.. 
whallyeyes(ihesigneofgelosy).  i8a8J.  W iisoK in B/aciw. 
Mae-  XXIV.  669  His  low  vile  forehead,  whalley  eyes,  pen. 
dulous  cheeks. 

Whalm,  Whalp ;  see  Walk,  Whelm,  Whelp. 

Iinialy  (httvi-li),  a.  rare.  [f.  Whale  sb.  + 
-T  1.]     Of  whales. 

1600  ToURNEUH  Trans/.  Mttam.  xxxix,  The  ocean's 
monarch . .  The  great  controller  of  the  whaly  ranckes. 

fWham.  Obs.  noruewd.  [A  factitious  word 
made  by  altering  the  vowel  of  Whim.]  A  whimsi- 
cal or  fant.istic  person. 

1691  Wood  Atk.  Oxon.  II.  253  The  Author  of  it  was  a 
whim  and  a  wham,  a  Fellow  that  invented  ridiculous  Prin- 
ciples. 

Wham,  Sc.  and  north,  dial,  form  of  Whom. 

Whamble,  var.  Whemmel  Sc,  overturn.  ' 

Whame.  Obs.  or  dial.    A  gadfly. 

i6s8  Rowland  tr.  Mou/efs  Thtat.  Ins.  gy;  This  Fly  \C-ur- 
vicauda\  the  English  in  their  proper  tongue  call  a  Whame 
and  a  Burrell-fly.  1775  Romans  Florida  App.  51  note,  Ta- 
6oMa  [sic\  is  Spanish  for  a  whame  or  horsefly.  18*9  Gtcn'er's 
Hist.  Derby  I.  177  Oestrus  Bnis,  Whame  or  Burrel  Fly. 
1881  Bu^cKMORE  Christmvell  ii,  He  mistook  a  large  stone- 
ey .  .for  a  genuine  oestrus,  a  bot-fly,  whame,  or  tabanus. 

Whamera,  var.  Woomera.  "Wliamire,  dial, 
var.  QiiAMiRE  Obs.  'Whammel,  var.  Whemmel 
iV:.,  overturn.  Whampee,  var.W'AMPEE.  Whan, 
obs.  f.W'HEif.WBOM ;  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Win.  Whand, 
Sc  var.  Wand  sb.  Whane,  Whanene :  see 
Whex,  Whenne. 

Wliang  (hwaeg'),  rf.l  Sc.  and  dial.  Also  6 
Sc.  quhayng,  quhalng,  7  whange,  9  Sc.  quhang ; 
7  whanok,  7-  whank.  [Variant  of  thwang, 
Thong.] 

L    =  Thono  sb. 

1536  Brllenden  Cron.  Scot.  (182T)  II.  32  Quhen  Heiigist 
had  gotti'i  the  grant  of  sa  mekill  land  as  he  micht  circle 
about  with  ane  bull  hide,  he  schure  it  in  maist  crafty  and 
subtell  quhaingis.  a  1578  Lindesav  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  117  Ane  gret  scheiff  of  arrowis  knet  together  in 
ane  qohange  of  leathir.  a  1598  D.  Fkbgi  sson  Scot.  Prov. 
(1785)  647  Mony  ane  tines  the  hafT-merk  whinger  for  the 
halfpenny  whang.  1670  Ray  Prov.  289  Of  other  mens 
lether,  men  takes  large  whanges.  i6gi  —  Coll.  IVoriis 
(ed.  2)  T5t  Shoe-whang.  1717  De  Fof.  Mem.  Ch.  Scot.  Ill, 
268,  I  had  not  the  worth  of  a  Spur  Whang  of  any  Man's,  but 
was  mounted  of  Horse  and  Anns  of  my  own.  X737-8  MS. 
Par.  Bk.,  Pamial,  Yks.,  Church  gate  mending  a  beast  face 
and  Whangs,  is.  od.  1818  Sciitt  Rob  Roy  xxxiii,  Nevei- 
weigh  a  MacGregor's  bluid  against  a  broken  whang  o' 
leather.  1837  Sir  F,  Palgbave  Merck.  ^  Friar  \.  16  Their 
sacks . .  tightly  bound  by  many  a  whang  and  thong, 

2,  A  large  or  thick  slice,  esp.  of  cheese,  bread,  etc. 

1684  Meriton  Yorksh.  Dint.  5^  What  a  whanck's  there. 
a  1700  Gaberlunzie  Man  viii.  in  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc. 
(1733)  I.  86  The  twa,  with  kindly  sport  and  glee,  Cut  frae 
a  new  cheese  a  whang,  1818  Hogg  Tales  ff  Sk.,  Adv. 
Allan  Gordon  (1836J  I,  264  A  good  whang  of  solid  fish. 
l8<6  W,  Hendersom  Folk  Lore  N.  Counties  3  The  whang 
must  be  taken  from  the  edge  of  the  cheese,  and  divided  into 
portions.  1879  Stevenson  Trcev.  Cerennes  33  With  a  glasSj  a 
whangof  bread,  and  an  iron  fork,  the  table  is  completely  l.iid. 

Whang,  sb.'^.  Chiefly  dial.  [Echoic.  Cf.WHANO 
J). 2]  A  resounding  blow  or  stroI<e,  or  the  sound 
of  such  a  blow  ;  a  bang. 

x8a4  Mactaggabt  Gallovid.  Encycl.,  Whang .  .^\Aqvi,  or 
rather  a  lash  with  a  whip.  x868  Kinglake  Crimea  IV,  v. 
279  The  'whang'  of  the  round-shot,  1889  'Q'  S/'lendid 
Spur  ix,  130  Soon  the  whang-whang  1  of  the  hammer  below 
rous'd  me,  iSox  Century  Mag.  Dec  246  Our  gear  came 
down  with  a  whang  as  the  ship  forged  ahead. 

Whang,  ■v^  Sc.  and  dial.  [Variant  of  Thong 
V. ;  cf.  \\  HANG  sb.^] 

L  trans.  To  beat  as  with  a  thong  ;  to  lash  (also 
^g-.) ;  gen.  to  beat,  strike,  hit  or  knock  violently. 

1684  Meriton  Vorksk.  Dial.  54  If  she  he.ir  she'l  whang 
me  varra  sayer,  1786  Burns  Ordination  iii,  Heresy  is  in 
her  pow'r,  And  gloriously  she'll  whang  her,  1889  Baden- 
Powell  Pigsticking  21  A  savage  would  consider  it  the 
height  of  sport  to  go  and  whang  a  pig  on  the  head, 

b.  To  throw,  drive,  pull,  etc.  with  force  or  with 
violent  impact. 

x8m  Clare  Rural  Life  (ed.  2)  ^  I'd  just  strcak'd  down, 
and  with  a  swish  Whang'd  off  my  hat  aoak'd  like  a  fish. 
X899  Crockett  Black  Douglas  xix.  Whang  the  steel  bolt 
through  his  ribs.  Ibid,  xxxiv,  Bring  back  every  true  lad 
that  can  whang  bow,  or  gar  sword-iron  whistle, 

2.  To  cut  in  '  whangs '  or  large  slices.  Also 
absol.  or  intr. 

ax743  Argyll  is  my  name  in  Whitelaw  Pk.  Scot-  Sor/g 
(1866)  224  I'll  aff  to  the  Highlands  as  hard's  I  can  reel.  And 
whang  at  the  bannocks  o'  barley  meal.     x8ox  W,  Bkattie 

Tales  {1813)  8  At  last,  came  cheese, , My  uncle  set  it  to  bis 
breast.  And  whang'd  it  down. 


Whang,  ».2    [Cf.  Whang  i(i,2]    inlr.  To  ma.'ke  ' 
a  loud  resounding  noise,  as  of  a  heavy  blow  or 
exi>losion,  of  shot  flying  through  the  air,  etc. 

187s  KiNGLAKE  Crimea  V,  vi,  426  Another  of  the  mighty    j 
18-pounder  shot    flew   whanging   over    the   heads   of  our    , 
soldiery.     191a  Masefield  H-VrfoTO  m  S>'«,S'/r«/ 11,  liv.The 
organ  whangs,  the  giddy  horses  reel,  | 

b.  The  vb.-stem  used  adverbially  :  cf.  Bang  v.  8,    , 

X844  Kinglake   Eolhen  xxi.    335,    I,. went   falliilg,  and 
falling  through  air  till  my  crown  came  whan^  against  the 
ground,    1853  Browning  Up  at  a  Villa  ix,  Bang,  whang,    , 
whang  goes  the  drum,  1 

Whang,  dial.  f.  Wang  1. 

Whaugee  (hwoeqgr)  Also  w(h)anghee. 
[Chinese  ?««//§•  bamboo  sprouts  too  old  for  eating, 
a  hard  white-skinned  bamboo  (Giles),]  A  cane 
made  of  the  stem  of  one  or  other  species  of  Phyl- 
lostachys,  Chinese  and  Japanese  plants  allied  to 
and  resembling  bamboos.  ■  Also  whangee-cane. 

1813  W,  Milburn  Oriental  Comm.  II.  545  Wanghees, 
sometimes  called  Japan  canes,  should  be  chosen  pliable, 
tough,  round  and  taper,  1836  Act  j  t,  4  Will.  IV,  c.  56 
Duties  of  Customs  Inwards,  .,  Canes,  7'iz.  ..  Whangees, 
Jumboo..and  other  Walking  Canes  or  Sticks,  the  1,000., 
o,  5,  o,  1891  A,  DOBSON  Hogarth  ii.  31  A  short.trowsered 
tar  of  the  Tom  Bowling  era  is  deliberately  executing  a 
nautical  pas  scnl. .  with  the  aid  of  a  whangee.  1906  Oxen- 
ham  Profit  Sf  Loss  vi,  A  tough  flexible  whangee  cane, 

Whanger  (hwae-ijaa).  [f.  Whang  v.^  +  -er  1.] 
(See  quot.) 

1867  Smvth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Wlmngers,  or  Cod. 
whangers,  Fish-curers  of  Newfoundland.  An  old  term  for 
a  large  sword. 

Whanhope,  obs.  form  of  Wanhope. 

Whanne,  obs.  f.  When  ;  var.  wan,  obs,  pa.  t. 
of  Win  v.  Whannen,  var,  Whenhe  Obs.,  whence. 
Whannes,  obs,  f.  Whence, 

t  Whannow,  int.  Obs.  Also  wannowe.  [?  f. 
What  ■(-  Now.  Cf.  Whau,  which  is  similarly 
used.]     What !  I  say  1  Come,  come ! 

c  ^i,sa  Northern  Passion  (MS.  Addit.)  147/59'  'Wannowe', 
sayde  kayme,  'her  es  Envy;  My  smoke  gose  down  and 
thyne  gose  hye.'  ^1460  Towneley  Alyst.  x:^vm.  184  Thomas. 
Whannow,  peter  !  art  thou  mad  ? 

Whanse,  var.  Wanze  v.  Obs.  Whante, 
Whantite,  obs.  ff.  Quant,  Want,  Quantity. 
Whap,  var.  Wap  v.i  Obs.,  to  bark,  Whaup  Sc, 
curlew.  Whop. 

t  Whaped,  pa.  f pie.  Obs.  Also  4  whaaped, 
5  waped.    [Cf.  Awhape,]    Bewildered,  dismayed. 

C1374  Chaucer  Anel  tf  Arc.  215  Turnid  is  in  quakynge 
all  my  daunce  My  suretee  in  a  whaaped  \,v.rr.  waped, 
wayped,  whaped]  countenaunce.  c  1403  LvDG,  Temple  of 
Gins  401  Thai  bei  wij,  derknes  were  waped  &  amate,  X426 
—  De  Guil.  I'ilgr.  1297,  I  was  so  whapyd  &  amaat, 

Whapper,  etc, :  see  Whopper,  etc, 

Whappet  (hwg'pet),  dial.  Also  9  wappet. 
[f,  *whap,  Wap  sb.^  +  -vc.'\  A  small  dog  addicted 
10  '  wapping '  or  yelping. 

1577  Harrison  England  m,  vii,  (1878)  48  The  whappet  or 
prick-eard  curre,  x62a  S.  WabdZ^  0/ Faith  (1627)62  As 
the  sturdie  Steede  dashes  out  the  lutle  Whappets  braincs, 
so  easily  doth  Death  with  the  least  kicke  . .  the  stoutest 
Constitution,  aiBaS  Forby  Voc.  F,.  Anglia,  Wappet, 
a  yelping  cur, 

Whapple,  var.  Wahple.  Whapto,  var.  Wap- 
PATO(o.  Whar,  obs.  f.  were,  pi,  pa,  t,  indie,  of 
Be  v.  ;  obs.  f.  Wake  a. ;  Sc.  and  n.  dial.  f.  Where  ; 
obs.  contr,  f.  Whether. 

t  Whar,  V.  Obs.  Imitative  of  a  rumbling  sound. 

X3. ,  Gaw.  f;  Gr.  Knt.  2203  What  I  hit  wharred,  &  whette, 
as  water  at  a  mnlne, 

II  Whare  (hwa'r«,  hwg'ri,  W9'ri).  Also  ware, 
■warree,  warrg,  wharre,  wharry.  [Maori  whare, 
ware  house.]     A  Maori  hut  or  native  dwelling. 

1833  H.  Williams  in  H,  Carleton  H.  JF,  (1874)  151  The 
Europeans,  who  were  near  us  in  a  raupo  whare  (rush  house), 
x8sa  MuNDV  Antipodes  (1857)  179  .^  capital  breakfast,  .was 
served  in  a  handsome  glass-windowed  and  carpeted  warree. 
i8Ss  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  28  Sept.  9/2  Lounging  among  the 
wharres  of  a  pah.  18^5  Wood  &  Lapham  Waiting  for  Mail 
31  He  pvilled  up.,  beside  a  wharry.  1892  E.  Reevf.s  //omc- 
ward  Bound  63  A  smart  man  he,  and  transacted  his  busi- 
ness in  a  very  handsome  whare, 

Whare,  obs,  shortened  form  of  Wharrow. 
x688  Holme  Armoury  iii,  272/1  A  Ropers  Whare  or 
Wharve,  or  Wheele  Spindle, 

Whare,  obs,  form  of  Where, 
Wharel,  obs.  f.  Quarrel  sb:^,  quarry. 

C1356  Durluijn  Ace.  ^<>//x  (Surtees)  557  Wharel-wegges, 

Wharf  (hwgjf),  rf,i  PI,  wharfs  (hwgrfs), 
virharves  (hwgivz).  Forms  :  i  hwearf,  wearf, 
h werf ,  1 , 4  vrarf ,  4  wharf (e,  warffe,  wharghffe, 
quarf,  5  qwerf,  5-7  warff,  wharfif(e,  5-8  wharfe, 
6quarfe,  (wharthe),  7  hwarf,  7-  wharf.  [Late 
OE,  hwearf  (ci.  earlier  poetical  comp,  merehwearf 
sea-shore),  corresp,  to  MLG.  warf,  werf  mole, 
dam,  wharf,  raised  site  protected  from  flooding 
(I,G.  warf),  whence  EFris.  warf,  werf,  Du,  werf 
shipyard,  G,  werf  wharf,  pier,  werft  dockyard. 
Ultimately  related  to  Wharf  sb.'';  Wharve  sb. 
and  V. 

'  Mr.  Pickering  notices  this  form  of  the  plural  of  ■wharf 
as  peculiar  to  Americans,  The  English  say  wlutrfs.  In 
the  Colony  and  Province  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  Mr, 


WHABP. 

Pickering  says  he  has  observed  the  plural  wharfs  (or 
ivharfes)  as  late  as  the  year  1735;  but  after  that  period 
the  form  wharves  is  used    (Bartleit  Diet.  Amt^r.,  1848).] 

1.  A  substantial  structure  of  timber,  stone,  etc., 
built  along  the  water's  edge,  so  that  ships  may  lie 
alongside  for  loading  and  unloading. 
Often  with  prefixed  sb.,  2A  fish-xvharf  gun-'wharf. 
10..  Charter  0/ Eadweard  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipt.  IV.  221 
Ic  wille  fiat  saiiue  Petre  and  5a  ^ebroSera  in  Westminstre 
liabben  3at  land  and  ftone  wearf.  .&e  Ulf  and  hiswif.  .gafon. 
1067  in  Charter  Roll  g  Edrv.  Ill,  m.  18  De  uno  hwearfo 
quod  est  ad  applicationein  navium  ad  capud  pontis  illius 
civitatis  [sc.  London].  1080-5  i"  H.  W.  C.  Davis  Regesta 
Reguni  Anglo-Norm.  (1913)  126  Unum  warf  quod  est  ad 
caput  pontis  Londonie.  c  1320  Domesday  0/  St.  I'anCs 
(Camden)  158*  An  qwarvse  sivekaya:,muri  sive  wallac.  debite 
jeparentur.  1320  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  370/2  In  shopis  suis 
super  Warfani  predictam.  1397  Ibid.  111.  3711  De  la 
novell  Keye  autrement  appelTe  le  Wherf  [143J  Act  10 
Hen.  VI,  c.  5  §  2  Qweri]  a  le  cost  du  dit  Port  de  Caleys. 
1443  Ibid.  V.  54/2  Diverse  Wharves  and  Keyes  beyng  by 
the  water  sides.  1485  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  6  [Keeping  thel 
hawes  and  wharfes  of  Walton  and  Waybrigge.  1505-4  Act 
ig  Hen,  VII,  c.  37  §  5  Too  Cotages  or  Meses  wyth  Bowses 
&  Wharfes.. in  Stepeney.  1669  Stlrmv  Maritier's  Mag., 
Pen.  Sf  Forf.  8  If  any  Custom-house  Officer. .keep  any 
Wharfe,  or  hold  any  Hostelry,  or  Tavern,  a  1700  Evelyn 
Diary  17  Aug.  1654,  A  wbarfe  of  hewn  stone,  which  makes 
the  river  appeare  very  neate.  1815  J.  Smith  Pauorama 
Sci.  <V  ^rt  I,  241  Its  [sc.  Blackfriars  bridge]  length,  from 
wharf  to  wharf,  is  about  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet. 
1834  Dickens  S/c.  £02,  Steam  Excurs.,  The  bell  at  London- 
bridge  Wharf  rang  ;  and  a  Margate  boat  was  just  starting. 
1878  Nabes  Polar  Sea  I.  i.  i  H.M.  ships  'Alert '  and  =  Dis- 
covery  '  cast  off  from  the  dockyard  whaif,  Portsmouth.  2882 
J.  Rhys  Celtic  Brit.  ii.  46  The  wharfs  for  the  tin-barges 
were  erected. 
f2.  a.  An  embankment,  mole,  or  dam.  Obs. 
1038  Charter  of  Harold  in  Thorpe  Charters  341  pa  ^yrnde 
he  paet  he  moste  niacian  foran  gen  MildryJ)e  acker  asnne 
hwerf  wi5  Jjon  wodan  to  werianne.  1567  Goldisg  Ovid's 
Met.  XV.  196  b,  Untill  that  hee  the  bowwing  wharf  besyde 
the  hauen  tooke  [orig.  Tendit  ad  incurvo  munitos  aggere 
Portus\.  x6oo  Holland  Livy  xl.  Ii.  1091  Lepidus.  .raised 
the  great  causey  or  wharfe  at  Tarracina.  1601  —  Pliny  vi. 
xxviii.  I.  140  The  Apamians..set  open  the  sluces,  and 
breake  up  the  wharfes  and  bankes  that  keepe  these  two 
rivers  asunder. 

+  b.   A  terrace  or  rnised  platform.   Ohs. 
1533  in  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  Windsor  Castle  (1913)  I.  249 
The  makyng  off  a  new  wharff  upon  the  north  syde  of  the 
said  Castell.     1535  Ibid.  262  The  buttresses  made  on  the 
bakesyde  of  the  new  Wharffe. 

o.  t  The  bank  of  a  river  {obs.) ;  also,  a  gravel 
or  sandbank. 

160Z  Shaks.  Ham.  i.  v.  33  The  fatweede  That  rots  it  selfe 
in  ease,  on  Lethe  Wharfe.  1606  — Ant.  ^Cl.  11.  ii.  218  From 
tlie  Barge  A  strange  inuisible  perfume,  hits  the  sense  Of  the 
adiacent  Wharfes.  1867  Smyth  Sailors  IVord-ik.,  IVkarf 
in  hydrography,  is  a  scar,  a  rocky  or  gravelly  concretion,  or 
frequently  a  sandbank, .  .where  the  tides  throw  up  dangerous 
ripples  and  overfalls. 

f  d.  A  large  raft.  Obs.  rare. 
X662  J.  Bargrave  Pofe  Alex.  VII  (1867)  119  They  were 
brought  upon  warffs  or  raffts  of  many  pines  and  firs. 

e,  A  place  raised  or  otherwise  marked  out  on 
which  stuff  is  deposited  for  subsequent  removal 
to  another  place. 

1725  in  Dig.  Proc.  Crl,-leei  Savoy  (1789)  22  For  making  a 
dung  wharfe  or  lay  stall  at  the  lower  end  of  Fountain  Court 
3.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  wharf-end^  -frontage, 
'head^  -holder,,  -house,  -land,  -man,  -master,  -mea- 
sure, -property,  -side,  'Steeui,  -wall',  wharf-boat, 
(a)  U.S.  a  boat  supporting  a  platform  and  moored 
at  a  bank,  used  as  a  wharf ;  {b)  a  boat  employed 
about  a  wharf;  t wharf-gelt,  ?an  impost  levied 
on  shipping  for  the  use  of  a  wharf ;  wharf -rat, 
(fl)  the  common  brown  rat,  Mus  decumanus,  which 
infests  wharfs ;  {b)  a  man  or  boy  who  loafs  about 
wharfs,  often  with  the  intention  of  stealing  {slang). 
1849  Lyell  2nd  Visit  U,  S.  II.  227  In  the  *whaif-boat. . 
I  expected  to  find  a  bed  for  the  first  night.  i86o  Babtlett 
Diet.  Amer.  s.  v..  On  the  Western  rivers  the  height  of  the 
water  is  so  variable  that  a  fixed  wharf  would  be  useless.  In 
its  place  is  used  a  rectangular  float. . .  It  is  generally  aground 
on  the  shore  side,  and  is  entered  by  a  plank  or  movable 
platform.  This  is  a  wharfboat.  1878  N.  Amer.  Ret: 
CXXVII.  225  She  was  used  as  a  'wharf-boat '  or  store-ship. 
1897  Kipling  Capt.  Cour.  iv.  95  Her  rigging  flew  knotted 
and  tangled  like  weed  at  a  *wharf-end,  Ibid.x.  216  Statistics 
of  boats,  gear,  *wharf-frontage,  capital  invented,  ..and 
profits.  1505  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  Hen.  I  II,  404  [Without 
paying  any]  sandegelt,  *wharfgelt.  j8oo  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg, 
Chron.  35/1  All  goods  whatsoever,  that  are  not  disembarked 
at  the  *  Wharf  Head.  1883  Law  Re^.  11  Q.  B.  Div.  486 
Wliether  the  persons  for  whom  the  weighing  was  done  were 
*wharfholders  ornot.  1698  in  Hertford  Sess.  Rolls  (igos) 
I.  428  [Encroaching  upon  the  river  Lea]  by  building  a 
*wharfe  house,  .thereon.  189s  Daily  'lei.  5  Aug.  5/3  Con- 
verting  a  piece  of  *wharfland  on  the  Lsle  of  Dogs  into 
a  public  pleasure-ground.  1848  Mill  Pol.  Econ.  1.  ii.  §  6 
Bargemen,  sailors,  *wharfmen.  « 1618  Raleigh  in  Rem. 
(1661)  179  From  any  Port  Town,  .the  Bridge-master  or  the 
*Wharfmaster..will  deliver  a  true  Note  of  the  number  of 
Lasts  of  Herrings  brought  to  their  Wharfes.  1821  Ace. 
Peculat.  Coal  Trade  13  AH  coals  sent  out,  "whaif  measure. 
1877  Burroughs  Taxation  140  The  whole  *wharf  property 
..was  liable  to  be  taxed,  i860  Bartlett  Diet.  Amer., 
*lVharfRats.  i.  Rats  that  inhabit  wharves.  2.  Thieves 
that  infest  the  wharves  of  seaport  towns.  1863  Hawthorne 
Our  Old  Home,  Boston  I.  269  Lolling  on  long-boats,,  .as 
sailors  and  old  wharf  rats  are  accustomed  to  do.  184* 
Dickens  Amer.  Notes  xi,  A  crowd  of  high-pressure  steam- 
boats, clustered  together  by  a  *  wharf. side.     1891  Meredith 


WHARF. 

One  o/oitr  Cony,  xxv,  A  hanged  heavy  look,  suggestive  of 
a  wharfside  crane.  1828  Craven  Gloss.,  *\Vhar/-steead, 
a  ford  in  a  river.  In  Ray,  it  is  zvarstead,  q.  d.  waterstead. 
1831-3  in  Eiicycl.  Mctraf.  (1845)  VIII.  604/1  A  *wharf  wall 
..at  the  East  end  of  His  Majesty's  dock-jard,  Woolwich. 

+  Wharf,  J-i^.-  Obs.  [OE.,4a;«a?/(poet.,  alliter- 
ating on  w),  corresp.  to  OS.  hwarf  ctoviA,  MLG. 
waif,  ivetf  c\rc\e,  assembly  sitting  in  a  circle,  court 
of  justice,  OHG.  warb  (MHG.  warp,  war/) :  cf. 
prec]     A  crowd,  assemljly. 

In  the  first  quot.  from  La^mon's  Brut  perh.  =  change 
(OE.  h-.vearf:  cf.  OFris.  hwarf,  7aer/;0liG.  warba,  MHG. 
warbe  (with  numerals)  time(s,  (M)LG.  vjerf,  war/,  [.-re)  turn, 
time  :  cf.  Wharvk  v.). 

a  1000  Guthlac  234  Beor5  ymbstodan  hwearfum  wrjec- 
mxcgas.  f  X205  Lav.  2070  pus  is  l>is  eitlond  igon  from 
honde  to  hond,  J»et  alle  i>a  burh5es  Jje  Brutus  iwrohte.  .beo3 
swi3e  afelled  t)urh  warf  of  (>on  folke.  Ibid.  17485  pider  com 
Aurilie..&  al  his  folc  mid  him.  Whiten-sunendaeie  he  lier 
WJtrf  makede  [Wace  Altrs gent  tiss/s  assambtn  Feste  tint]. 

Wharf  (h\vjjf),z/.  Also7warfe.  [f.WH.\RF.fi5.l] 

tl.  trans.  To  strengthen  or  make  firm  (e.g.  the 
bank  of  a  river)  with  a  wall  of  timber  or  stone.   06s. 

1569  Surrey  <^_  Kent  Sewers  Cotni'i.  (1909)  6  To.. cope 
and  wharfe  xxiiijt'  roddes  of  the  walle.  1815  Crt.-roU 
o/Gt.  IVattham  Manor,  Essex  (MS.),  Precepluni  est., 
sufficienter  cumulare  (Anglici,  to  wharfe)  fossatum  suum. 
i6i8  in  F.  Devon  Issues  Exch.  (1836)  335  For  three  bridges 
to  go  oyer  the  sewers,  and  for  wharfing  the  sides  with 
strong  timber.  1674  Josselyn  Two  Voy.  New-Eng.  162 
The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  raised  on  the  Sea-banks 
and  wharfed  out  with  great  industry  and  cost,  a  1700 
Evelyn  Diary  6  Mar.  1667,  I  proposed  to  my  Lo.  Chan, 
cellor  Monsieur  Kiviet's  undertaking  to  warfe  the  whole 
river  of  Thames,  or  Key,  from  the  Temple  to  the  Tower 
..with  brick.  1724  [see  Wharfing 2].  1793  R.  Mvlnf.  ^^. 
Thames  37  The  Road  ought  to  be  raised  and  wharfed. 

trans/.  _i6a8  Wmhkr  Brit,  Rerttemb.  i.  1^2  Is  this  that 
Hand,  which  our  love . .  Did  wharfe  about  (within  her  watry 
Dike)  With  mighty  Rocks,  and  Clifles? 

2.  To  bring  to  shore  or  discharge  at  a  wharf. 
1619  Wadsworth  Pitp:  viii.  87  A  Master  of  an  English 

Barke.-who  had  wharft  ouer  a  hundred  French.  1694 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3024/4  Goods  will  be  Wharfed  here  at  easier 
Rates  than  heretofore.  1798  in  Spirit  Publ.  Jruts.  (1799) 
II.  351  Every  species  of  property  (whether  landed,  funded, 
wharfed,  warehoused,  or  shipped).  1803  W.  Tatham  Rep. 
Imped.  Thames  73  Nor  would  it  be  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  dock  or  wharf  the  whole  of  their  commerce, 

3.  To  accommodate  (vessels)  at  a  wharf. 

190a  Times  i  Nov.  5  '6  A  large  stone  basin,  capable  of 
wharfing  a  dozen  battleships  of  the  firet  class. 

4.  intr.  To  come  to  wharf. 

1801  Voice  (N.Y.)  I  Jan.,  When  the  Mayflower  wharfed 
at  Plymouth  Rock.  Z90X  Daily  Chron.  4  June  3/4  The 
Royal  Squadron  wharfed. .at  half-past  seven. 

Wharfage  (hw^jfed.^).  Also  \},  wheruagium, 
4  querfage,  werphagium],  5,  8  wharffage,  6 
warfeage,  8  warf(f )ago.     [f.  Wharf  rf.l  +  -age.] 

1.  The  provision  of  or  accommodation  at  awharf ; 
the  stowage  of  goods  on,  or  loading  or  unloading 
at,  a  wharf. 

[H9S  Memoranda  K.  R.  23  &  24  Edw.  I  (P.R.O.),  In 
cariagio  dicte  lane,  .vsqiie  London. .cum  wharuagio  et  por- 
tagio  eiusdem.  1376  Rolls  0/ Parlt.  II.  351/1  Ore  Bont  ils 
constreintz  de  paier  pur  Messuage  de  cbescune  Sarp*  ob.  Et 
un  autre  ob.  pur  Querfage.  X395  Compotus  IVill.  Chert  cus- 
todis  collegii  Cantuar.  Oxon.  (1881)  28  Item  pro  wcrphagio 
eiusdem  f  meremii  capelle)  iijf .  iiij^/.  1  1469-71  Stonor  Papers 
(Camden)  I.  106  Paid.. for  C  and  vj  li.  of  Iren,  iiij. s.  v.d, 
for  the  wharfage,  j  d.,  for  bringyng  of  the  seid  stuffe  to 
Derteford,  vj.  d.  a  isjj  Leuind  Itin.  (176SI  11.  29  There  is 
great  Warfeageof  'J'imbre  and  fier  Wood  on  the  West  Ende 


of  the  Bridge,  c  1640  J.  Smyth  Lines  Berkeleys  (1B83)  I. 
34'  Renting  out  the  Toll  or  profit  of  the  wharfage.  1687-8 
in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (18S6)  II.  545  Expences  for 
sawing,  carriage^,  and  wharfage  of  Cedar.    1795  }.  Phillips 


Hist,  inland  Nov.  Addenda  109  For  wharfage  exceeding 
six  months,  to  make  a  reasonable  recompence.  1848  Mill 
Pol.  Econ.  III.  v.  5  3  The  rents  of  wharfage,  dock  and 
harbour  room.  1885  Law  Times  LXXIX.  189/2  Duties 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  pilotage,  wharfage,  light- 
bouses,  and  lights  and  buoys. 

2.  The  charge  or  dues  exacted  for  the  use  of  a 
wharf. 

153s  Act  afj  Hen.  VIII,  c.  26  I  25  Lordes  Marches,  .shall 
have  within,  .their  said  Lordeshipps  . .  wreke  de  mere, 
wharfage  and  customes  of  Strangers.  1598  Hakluyt  Voy. 
I.  135  All  marchants..may  come  into  our  kingdomc..  with- 
out paying  wharfage,  pontage,  or  pannage,  c  1683  Citi:iens 
Loss  in  Somers  Tracts  (1748)  I.  180  Wh.irfage,  with  Power 
to  distrain  for  the  same.  1715  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5387/3  The 
Wharfage,  Duties,  and  Profits  arising.,  by  and  out  of 
Billingsgate-Dock.  1795  J.  Philliis  Jlist.  Inland  Nav. 
Addenda  105  Wharfage  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  to 
be  a  reasonable  allowance.  Z894  Times  25  Aug.  5/4  The 
company  is  gradually  issuing  through  rates,  inclusive  of 
Ship  Canal  loll  and  wharfage, 

3.  Wharfs  collectively  ;  wharf  accommodation. 
1807  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  406  The  company  assembled  on 

the  insular  wharfage.  1836  Jesse  Angler's  Rambles  295 
The  little  secluded  harbour,  with  its  small  planked  wharfage. 
1848  Mill  Pol.  Econ,  l.  i.  5  4  The  wharfage  or  harbour- 
room-  1899  tVestm.^  Gaz.  26  Sept.  9/1  At  the  terminus  of 
the  railway  the  Dominion  Government  is  erecting  complete 
wharfages  to  make  the  harbour  suitable  for  oil  vessels. 

4-  atlrib. 

1714  Ladv  G.  Baillik  Househ.  Bk.  (S.H..S.)  30  For  warfage 
porters  carts  to  the  Lodging  etc.,  J.  9.  i. .  -For  warfage  bale 
and  cariing  to  the  Lodgine,  o.  2.  6.     i86a  G.  T.  Lloyd 

3  Yrs.  Tasmania  xvi.  4  r  5  Wharfage  accommodation.    1867 

MVTH  Sailor's  Wordbk.,  Whar/age  dues,  the  dues  for 
landing  or  shipping  goods  at  a  wharf;  customs  charges  in 
particular. . .  Wharfage  charges  are  demanded  even  ftoo 
a  ship  of  war  I 


Sm 


Wharfe  (hw9if).     Short  for  Wharfedale 

(tiiachitie) :  see  quots. 

1888  Jacobi  Printers'  Vocnb.,  Whar/edale  machine,  a 
cylindrical  machine  manufactured  in  Vorksliire  and  called 
after  the  place  of  that  name.  IVhar/e.  short  term  for  the 
Wharfedale  printing  machine.  1890  W.  J.  Gordon  Foundry 
210^  The  Wharfedaies,  Bremners,  and  other  machines  on 
which  is  printed  most  illustrated  work.  1901  Daily  Chron. 
3  Dec.  9/7  Printer's  Minder,  31,  seeks  Situation;  Wharfes., 
platens,  gas  engine. 

Wharfing  (.hwgufii)).    [f.  Whakf  sb.  i  +  -ing  i.] 

tl.   =  WiiAEFACK  I,  2.  Obs.  rare. 

1466-7  Mann,  f,  Ilonseh.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  392  Item,  fore 
warffenge  at  the  keye,  ob. 

2.  A  structure  in  the  form  of  a  wharf;  materials 
of  which  a  wharf  is  constructed ;  the  facing  of  sea- 
walls, etc.  by  glanks  secured  by  ties. 

1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Invent,  p.  Ixxviii,  To  go  into 
the  lhames..will  cost  a  Man  3031.  with  the  slighter  sort  of 
Wharfing.  aijaa  Evelyn  Syt-ua  i.  ii.  (1776)  49  A. .strong 
stone-wall,  which  was  a  kind  of  wharfing  against  a  river 
running  by  it.  1724  De  Foe  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  I.  111.  87  The 
Mill  Tayl,  or  Floor  for  the  Water  below  tlie  Wheels  is 
Wharft  up  on  either  Side  with  Stone, .  .at  the  End  of  this 
Wharfing  is  a  Grating  of  Wood.  1791  R.  Mylne  2nd  Rep. 
Thames  7  An  old  Wliarfing,  bent  over  into  the  Stream,  which 
formerly  supported  a  Parish  Road  along  the  Shore.  1809 
Naval  Chron.  XXIII.  81  The  destruction  of  the  wharfing 
of  the  basin.  1897  "Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Dec.  612  Wharfing 
along  the  sides  with  short  posts  and  rough  boards. 

Wharfinger  (hw^-jfmdjaj).  Also  8  whar- 
feuger.  [app-  for  earlier  *wharfager  (f.  Wharf- 
age-^-ERl),  like  harbinger,  passenger,  messenger 
for  earlier  harbeger,  passager,  niessager,']  An 
owner  oi  keeper  of  a  wharf. 

ISS2-3  ■^'^'l  ■£<'»■  *'A  c.  7  §  3  No  person .  .shall  buy  any 
suche  Wood  Coles  or  Fuell  but  onelye  suche  as  will  . .  con- 
sume the  same,.. without  fraude  or  covine,  or  Wharfingers 
or  Bargemen.  1642  Two  Orders  o/Lds.  >r  Comm.  3  Dec.  3 
No  Carrier,  Waggoner,  Watchm.-in,  Wharfinger.  1704 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4024/4  Francis  Haslewood,  of  London, 
Cornfactor,  and  Wharfenger.  1761  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  119 
Whether  the  wharfingers  are  accountable  for  the  thefts  com. 
mitted  on  board  their  lighters.  1858  Redfield  Law  Rail- 
ways xvi.  §  J.  250  note,  A  delivery  to  the  wharfinger  with- 
out notice,  if  warranted  by  the  usage  of  the  place,  was 
sufficient  1911  Sir  H.CtLAlKLi/e  Clarendon  I.  li.  42  Their 
goods  were  thus  delayed  at  the  caprice  of  the  wharfinger. 

Wharfiess  (hwj-jfles),  a.  [f.  Wharf  sb.'i-  + 
-LESS.]     Having  no  wharf. 

182a  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  XCVII.  35  Wharfiess 
shores.  1906  Daily  Chron.  10  Mar.  j/7  Exercises  in  em- 
barkation and  disembarkation  on  a  wharfiess  beach. 

Wharl  (hwail),  V.  Also  5  -warl-.  [Imitative.] 
intr.  To  pronounce  the  letter  r  with  a  burr  or 
guttural  sound ;  =  BtTRR  z».  3  i .  Hence  Wharl  sb.  = 
Burr  sb.^,  Wharler,  Wharllng  vbl.  sb. 

c  144a  Promp,  Parv.  37/2  Blaffborde  or  warlare,  trauliis. 
(P.  Traulus  peccat  in  R,  peccat  in  S  sidunus.)  Ibid. 
523/3  Wha[r]lare,  in  speche.  i6ia  Holland  Camden's  Brit. 
1.  517  As  for  Carleton,  as  one  would  say,  the  husband- 
mens  towne, . .  wherein . .  all  in  maner  that  are  borne, . .  have 
an  ilfavoured,  untunable,  and  harsh  maner  of  speech, 
fetching  their  words  with  very  much  adoe  deepe  from  out  of 
the  throat,  with  acertainekindof  wharling.  1634  W.Wood 
New  Eng.  Prosp.  it.  xviii.  92  The  Tarrenteens,  whose 
Tongues  runne  so  much  upon  R,  that  they  wharle  much 
in  pronunciation.  1656  Duch.  Newc  Natures  Pict.  etc. 
376  Not  stuttering,  nor  wharling  in  the  throat,  or  speak- 
ing through  the  Nose.  1661  Childrev  Brit.  Bacouica 
io9,_  I  have  heard  from  ^  some  that  were  this  Country 
[  Leicestershire]  men,  that  it  is  Breson  that  is  the  Town  of 
the  Wharlers,  and  not  Carleton.  1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt. 
Brit.  (ed.  7)  III.  251  The  Northumberland  R,  or  Wharle. 
X835JAMIESON. 

Wnarl(e :  see  Quarrel  sb.  1,2,  Whorl. 
Wharp,  erron.  form  of  Warp  sb,  (sense  6). 
Wharre,  wharry,  Wharrel,  var.  Whare, 

Quarrel  sb!^,  quarry. 

Wharrow  (hwoeTou).  Also  6  whar(r)owe, 
■wherrow(e,  9  worra.  [By-form  of  Wharve  sb.\ 
■=  Wharve  sb.  Obs,  exc.  dial.  ( =  grooved  pulley  in 
spinning-wheel).  Also  attrib.  wharrow-spindk 
(a  heraldic  bearing). 

[c  147s  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  794/18  Hoc  vertehum, 
a  aworowyllc.)  1519  Horman  Vulg.  149  b,  I  wotte  nat  where 
is  my  spyndel  with  the  wharowe.  a  X530  Skelton  E.  Rum. 
tiiyng  298  Theyr  wharrowe,  Theyr  rybskyn  and  theyr  spyn- 
dell.  1578  LvTE  Dodocnsvt.xxix.  egsThefruite  whiche  is 
terge,  and  almost  fashioned  lyke  to  a  wherrowe  or  buckler. 
16x0  GuiLLiM  Heraldry  iv.  vii.  204  The  round  Ball  at  the 
lower  end  serueth  to  the  fast  twisting  of  the  threed,  and  is 
called  a  Wharrow:  and  thereof  this  is  called  a  Wharrow 
Spindle.  X716  S.  Kent  Gram.  Her.  s.v,  Tre/uses  a/Corn- 
wall, A  Chevron  between  three  Wharrow  Spindles  Sable. 
x82S  Jennings  Obs,  Dial.  IV.  Eng.  84  The  spill  and  worra 
are  attached  to  the  common  spinning.wheel.  c  1828  Bkrrv 
Encycl.  Her.  I,  Gloss.,  Wharrow-Spiitdle  is  represented  in 
heraldry  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  to  spin  with  a  distaff. 

Wharry,  dial.  f.  Quabrt  sb? 

Whart(o,  Wharter,  Whartfull :  see  Quart, 
Thwart,  Wart,  Quarter,  Quartful  a. 

Wharth,  obs.  var.  Warth. 

c  X450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  5717  How  anes  at  eland  at 
full  se.  On  he  wharth  sodanly,  A  way  wex  dry.   Ibid.  5797-9. 

Whartoniau  (hwgjttiu-nian),  a.  Anal.  Ap- 
plied to  certain  structures  discovered  or  described 
by  Thomas  Wharton,  English  anatomist  (1610-73), 
as  IVhartonian  (also  Wharton's)  duct,  gelatine 
(Jelly) :  see  quots.  ^ 


WHAT. 

X840  W.  J.  E.  Wilson  Anat.  Vadt  M.  474  The  excretory 
duct  (Wharton's)  of  the  submaxillary  gland  commences  upon 
the  papilla,  by  the  side  of  the  fra;num  linguae.  1857  Bul- 
lock tr.  Cazeaux'  Midwi/ay  209  These  vessels  are  sur- 
rounded bya  gelatinous  substance  called  Wharton's  gelatine. 
i860  Mavne  Expos.  Lex.,  Whartonian  Duct.  X874  C  H 
Jones  &  SiEV.  Path.  Anat.  (ed.  2)  137  The  Whartonian 
jelly  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

Wharve  (hw^jv),  sb.  Forms :  1  hweorfa, 
.=1-7  wherve,  (5,  7,  9  warve,  9  warf),  9  wharve. 
[OE.  hweorfa  =  OHG.  werbo,  werfo  wk.  masc, 
werbd  wk.  fem.  rotating  object,  whirl,  vortex  ;— 
*XU'erion,  f.  x^^ert-,  as  in  OE.  hweorfan,  Goth. 
hwairban  (see  next).]     The  whorl  of  a  spindle. 

ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  310  Wi3  ceoc  adie,  nim  (jone 
hweorfan  Jje  wif  mid  spinnaS.  X4. .  Lat.-Eng.  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wulcker  618/46  Vertebrum,  a  wherve,  or  a  reele.  X4.. 
Metr.  Voc.  ibid.  627  Colus  cum  fuso  uertebrum  [glossed 
vjsirvi:,  misprinted  viaThfi\  filum,  alabrumque.  1538  Elyot, 
Spondilns,  a  wherue,  whyche  is  a  rounde  thynge  of  stone, 
or  wodde,  or  leadde,  put  on  a  spyndell  to  make  it  runne 
rounde.  158a  Stanvhukst  ^neis,  etc.  95  Three  wheru's 
[ori<.  radios]  fyerd  glystring,  with  Soutwynds  rufflered 
huffling.  XS90  Baerouch  Meih.  Phisick  v.  xxiv.  (1596)  339 
He  did  lay  and  bind  vnto  Ganglium,  a  thick  round  peece 
of  lead  like  vnto  a  wherue.  i6ox  Holland  Pliny  XI.  xxiv. 
I.  323  Sofine . .  a  thread  she  \sc.  the  spider]  spinnes,  hanging 
thereunto  her  selfe,  and  using  the  weight  of  her  owne  bodie 
in  stead  of  a  wherve.  x688  Holme  Armoury  ill.  xxi. 
(Roxb.)  266/2  The  Warve  or  small  Pullas.  a  1693  Urgit. 
hart's  Rabelais  in.  xxviii.  237  Wouldst  thou.. blunt  the 
Spindles,  joynt  the  Wherves,  slander  the  Spinning  (Quills, . . 
of  the  weerd  Sister  Parques?  1805  in  Abridgm.  Sped/. 
Patents  Spinning  (1866)  125  The  making  the  haft  or  warf  at 
times  to  shift  or  remove  from  off  the  spindle.  1831  Ibid.  236 
The  warve  is  driven  by  a  band  passing  round  it  and  round 
the  spiiidledrum.  1884  W.  S.  B.  McLaren  Spinning(ed.  2) 
171  The  wharve,  b,  together  with  sliding  tube,  c,  runs 
loosely  on  the  spindle  and  carries  the  bobbin. 

+  Wharve,  v.  Obs.  Forms ;  I  hwearflan, 
hweorfan,  hwierfan,  hwerfan,  hwyrfan,  2 
hweerfan,  3  whserfen,  wheeruen,  weruen, 
hwarefen,  warfen,  (Orm.)  wharrfenn.  [Three 
(for  the  most  part)  synonymous  vbs.  existed  in 
OE. :  (i)  hweorfan  =  OFris.  hwerva  to  turn,  OS. 
hwertan  to  turn,  change  (MLG.  werven  to  be 
active  or  busy,  gain,  obtain),  OHG.  Iwerban, 
hwerfan  (MHG.  werben,  wer/eh)  to  be  active,  turn, 
return,  set  or  be  in  motion,  ON.  hverfa  to  turn, 
return,  disappear,  Goth,  hwairban  to  go;  (2) 
hwearfian  —  OS.  hwart^n,  OHG,  warbSn,warp3n 
to  wander,  proceed,  ON.  hvarfa  to  turn  round, 
wander,  Goth,  hwarbdn;  (3)  hwierfan,  hwirfan, 
etc.  =-  OS.  gihwertian  to  turn,  change,  OHG. 
hwarban,  hwerban  (MHG.  werben)  to  turn,  roll, 
return,  giwerben  to  turn,  divert,  ON.  hverfa  to 
cause  to  turn  :  all  f.  xwert- :  xward-  to  turn  (cf. 
prec.  and  Wharf  sbsX  and  ^).] 

1.  trans.  To  change,  turn,     Cf.  Blindwharved. 
c  897  .Alfred  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxvi.  256  He  hwierfde 

his  stemne  nalles  his  mod.  c  xaoo  Ormin  13289  &  forr|ji  wass 
he  wurr)>  Jatt  Crist  Hiss  name  hinim  shollde  wharrfenn. 
Ibid.  14137  Forr  batt  he  wollde. .  (lurrh  \k  jife  off  Hali3  Gast 
Uss  wharrfenn  all  fra  sinne.  cxaoo  Ti-in.  Coll.  Hom.  173 
Gief  hie  wunienge  hwarefe3,  hie  turneS  framitiele  to  werse. 
cxaos  Lay.  6319  Alfred.. whserfde  hire  nome  on  his  djeje 
and  cleopede  heo  Maercene  laje.  Ibid.  30738  Wi3  him 
warfte  Brien  al  his  iweden.  [X3..  Gaw.  <V  Gr.  Knt.  3220 
He  rusched  on  )>at  rurde,.  .&  wyth  quettyng  a.wharf,  er  he 
wolde  ly3t.) 

2.  intr.  To  turn,  revolve. 

c  888  Alfred  Bocth.  xxxix.  §  3  pare  eaxe  ))e  call  (les  rodor 
on  hwerf3.  cizoa  Ormin  3641  All  (jiss  middellaerdess  ))ing 
A«  turrnel>l>  her  &  wharrfe)7)j..swa  summ  Jje  wheoL 

3.  To  ro.im,  wander. 

1:890  W^RFERTH  tr.  Gregory's  Dial.  IV.  lix.  (1900)  347  Swa 
oft  swa  he  waes  hwearfiende  mid  t»am  ilcan  scipe.  c  1200 
Trin.  Coil.  Hom.  87  He  wandrede  wide  weruentle  longe 
sechende  him.  c  1203  Lay.  31680  EiSer  freten  oSer,  swa 
hund  de3  his  broker,  and  leten  heore  whelpes  wha;ruen 
heom  bi-sides  elc  o3er  quelle. 

4.  To  proceed,  turn  out,  happen. 

c888  /Elfred  Boeth.  iv,  Jif  seo  wyrd  swa  hweorfan  mot 
on  yfelra  manna  jjewill.  c  xaoo  Ormin  8420  Swa  shall  itt 
tanne  wharrfenn  Bitwenenn  Cristess  halljhe  >eod&  deofless 
labe  genge. 

Hence  f'WTiarfed  {whertfcdd,  warrfedd)  ppl.a., 
perverse;  whence  fWhaTfedlalk,  jei  versify,  error. 

c  X20O  Ormin  9721  rorr))i  Jjatt  wherrfedd  folic  hemni  hallt 
Forr  gode  &  forr  rihhtwise.  Ibid.  9825  &  tatt  wass  mikell 
wherrfeddle3?c  patt  dide  hemin  swa  to  wcnenn. 

Wharve(s  :  see  Wharf  sb.'^ 

Whas,  obs.  f.  was,  pa.  t.  of  Be,  Wash  v, 

Whasche,  etc. :  see  Wash  v. 

"Whas(e :  see  Whose,  Whoso. 

Whaep(e,  obs.  ff.  Wasp  sb. 

What  (hwgt),  pron.,  a.l,  adv.,  conf.,  int.  {sb.) 
Forms:  i  hwset,  huset,  hused,  1-4  hwet,  3-4 
hwat,  wet,  2-5  wat,  3  {Orm.)  watt,  whset,  wset, 
(waht,  wseht,  whseht,  weht,  Jwat),  3-4  whet, 
(4  huet,  wad),  3  {Orm.),  5  whatt,  3-6  whate, 
(5  whad,  wath),  5-6  whatte,  (9  dial,  or  vulgar 
^ot)>  3-  what ;  3-5  north,  quat,  (3  quuat,  4-5 
quatt,  qwat,  5  qhat),  4-8  Sc.  quhat.  [OE. 
hwsBt  =  OFris.  hwet,  7vet,  haet,  hat,  etc.  (Fris. 
waft,  wat,  wul,  haet,  etc.),  OS.  huat,  (M)LG., 
(M)Du.  wat,  OHG.  hiuaii,  wa^  (MHG.  wa^,  G. 
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ws),  ON.  ivai  (Sw.  vad,  Da.  ^W)>  Goth,  iwa 
:_  OTeut.  'xwa/  :-  Indo-eur.  •y"'o</  (cf.  L.  y«<ix/), 
neut.  sing,  of  the  interrog.  pron.  *i''os  Who.  q.v.] 

Of  the  various  possible  arrangements  of  the  uses   . 
of  this  word  the  following  has  been  adopted  as   j 
likely  to  be  most  convenient  to  the  reader.    The   i 
main    classification    is    according    to    meaning: 
Branch  A.  comprises  the  uses  oiwhai  as  an  Inter-    I 
relative,    B.  as   an   Exclamatory  word,   C.  as  a 
Relative,  D.  .is  an  Indefinite  (non-relative),  and  E. 
as  a  Substantive.   Within  these  divisions  meanings 
and  uses  are  arranged  according  to  the   part  of 
speech;   the  following  is  a  key  to  this  arrange- 
ment : — Pronominal  and  substantival  uses,  A.  i-i  a, 
R  6,  C.  1-7,  D.  I,  E.  1-3 ;  Adjectival,  A.  13-18, 
B.  5,  C.  8-10 ;  Adverbial  or  Conjunctional,  A.  19- 
31,  R  4,  C.  ii-ia,  D.  a  ;  Interjectional,  B.  1-3. 
A.  Interrogative  and  allied  uses. 
I.  pron.     *  In  direct  questions. 

L  As  the  ordinary  interrogative  pronoun  of  neuter 
gender,  orig.  sing.,  in  later  use  also  pi.,  used  of  a 
thing  or  things :  corresponding  to  the  demonstrative 
thai  (Thai  dem.  pron.  B.  i  a). 

ct88  i^LFBED  Botth.  xvi.  §1  Hwat  maes  'c  I'y.TJY/ 
Kcgan  be  jijcm  weorSscipe  . .  I'isse  worulde  ?  971  Bhckl. 
I  Urn.  15  Hwset  wilt  l>u  l>aM  ic  he  do  ?  a  1000  Sal.  ff  Sat.  xix. 
(1848)  184  Hwaet  hatte  Noes  wif  I  a  1175  Cctt.  Horn.  233  Un- 
wmte  man,  wat  lacede  ?cu  an  alle  mire  rice!  ^i«x' 
Ouoil  10970  Whatt  wass  (latt  te  Faderr  sellf  paer  off  hiss 
Sane  sejjde  ?  c  laos  Lay.  3004  Waet  seist  tu  ?  IbiJ.  29623-4 
Whxt  fenchest  ^u,  Austin,  what  (><:nchest  JJU,  leof  mm? 
M..  Moral  Ode  46  (Egerton  MS.)  Wet  sulle  hi  segge  o>er 
don  at  he  muchele  dome?  1340  Ayenb.  265  Sle5|>e  zayh, 
'  God,  wet  ssolle  we  do  ? '  a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  287  What 
signcfyes,  gode  sone,  t>ese  sawus  hat  hou  seis?  CX440 
A  If  hate  t  ^  Talcs  50  pe  furste  question  was  his.  What  was 
he  grettest  mervayle  &  fayrest  >ing  h^t  eviir  God  made  in 
leste  ro»Tne?  I47»-*S  M*louv  Arthur  VI.  xiv.  205  What  is 
your  broders  name  7  c  1485  Dighy  Myst.  111.  1249  Qwat  sey 
je?  1560  Biblt  (Geneva)  Ezra  v.  4  What  are  the  names  of 
the  men..?  —  Zech.  xiii.  6  What  are  these  woundes  in 
thine  hands?  1581  Allen  Hartyrdom  Campion  (1908)  65 
One  demaunded,  '  What  do  you  meane  by  Cathollke  Re- 
ligion?" 1607  Drvden  /Etuis  X.  949  What  will  they  say 
off    ■     •  ^'-      '•^■"    -—  ■■■ -,•-...»-.,„„,., 


cries  Jones.    178a  Miss  Burney  Cecilia  vii.  ii,  Odd  people? 

and  in  what  are  we  so  very  >ld?    1853  Miss  Yonge  //eir 

o/Redctyffe  xxv.  What  has  come  to  you  ?  1863  Thackekav 

Koiimi.  Pilfers,  Autour  de  mitn  C/iafeau,  What  are  the 

technical  words. .?    1884  W.  S.  Gilbert  Prixc.  Idau,  Flo. 

But  what  are  these  ?    HiL . .  Why,  Academic  robes,  Worn  by 

the  lady  undergraduates,  When  they  matriculate.     1905  R. 

Bacot  Passport  xx,  I  do  not  find  the  female  society  of  Monte- 

fiano  very— wh.it  shall  I  say?— sharpening  to  the  intellect 

2.  Of  a  person  (or  persons),  in  predicative  use 

(cf.  That  (/«OT./r<»«.  B.I  b):  formerly  generally ,  in 

reference  to  name  or  identity,  and  thus  equivalent 

to  who;  in  later  use  only  in  reference  to  nature, 

character,  function,  or  the  like.    Also  in  phr.  f  what 

for  a.. .  -  what  kind  of:  see  Yo^prep.  19  c.- 

For  the  OE.  construction  with  a  partitive  gen.  see  13. 

f  1000  Ags.   Ps.  (Th.)  xxiiiCi).  10  Hwst  is  se  jewuld- 

roda  kyning?  [L.  Qnis  est  isle  rexglorix!]   c  «ooo  iELFRic 

Gen.  xxvii.  32  pa  cwseS  Isaac:   Hwaet  eart  h"?  He  and- 

wirtJe  and  cw^o :  Ic  eom  Esau,    c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 

167  Hwat  is  h'she  astih^a  alse  dai  rieme?     cizoj  Lav. 

35869  Whset  a:rt  hu,  fxre  wiht  \,MS.  whit]  ?   ea;rt  hu  angel, 

eaert  [hu]  cnih[t)?    Ibid,  i-nnt  What  beo3  \'<ta%  ut-lajen? 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3685  '  And  quat  art  bou  ? '   he  fader  said, 

'Sir,  i  esau,  hi  met  es  graithid.'    Ibid.  13592  '  Quat  haldes 

hou  hatman?*  said  hai.    '  A  prophet,*  saidl  he.    136a  Lancl, 

P.  W.  A.  lu  15  '  What  is  his  wommon ',  quod  I, '  bus  wonder- 

Ikhe  A-tyret?*     f  1400  Sowdonc  Bab,  1623  What  be  ye. 

That  inake  here  this  nily  moone  7    c  1430,  c  1440,  1470-85 

[see  HiGHT  ».'  B.  5  p  b,  dl.   c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  o/Aymon 

VI.  120  What  ben  ye,  lordes,  that  are  soo  countrefayt,  are  ye 

paynemes,  or  of  what  countrey  ben  ye?    1526  Tindale 

Rev.  vii.  13  What  are  these  which  are  arayed  in  longe 

whyte  garmentcs?    a  1596  Sir  T.  More  I.  L  47  What  art 

thou  that  talkest  of  reueudge?     1506  Shaks.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv. 

iL  62  'Pro.  What  is  he  Eiondello  ?    Bion.    Master,  a  Mar- 

cantant,  or  a  pedant,  I  know  not  what.    1604  —  0th,  1.  i.  94 

5r<i. ..What  are  you?    Rod,  My  name  is  Rodorigo.     1691 

in  J.  Russell  H(ugs  (i88i)  325  For  it  is  not  now  as  it  was  of 

old.  What  ishc1,,\>\il.  What  has  he  f  1753  Foote  Englishm, 

in  Paris  I.  i,  ^KC*...And  what  are  you,  hey?    Barb,  Je 

sais  Pemmiier,  Monsieur.     1781  Cowper  Hope  497  What 

were  they  7  what  some  fools  are  made  by  art,  'I'hey  were  by 

nature,  atheists,    i860  Dickens  Urtcotnm.  Trav.  v,  '  Vou 

noticed  that  young  man,  sir,  in  at  Darby's?'   *  Yes.  What 

is  he?'    '  Deserter,  sir.'    1871  Tennyson /,<«/ 7V>»»7<.  755 

About  bis  feet  A  voice  clung  sobbing  till  he  question'd  it, 

•What  art  thou?' 

3.  In  rhetorical  questions,  implying  an  emphatic 

contrary  asseition. 

What  am  I  but .  .^  is  equivalent  to  '  I  am  nothing  but..', 
»r/U/<iirfA«(<i>)i«/...'to'He  actually  did..'.  What  can 
he  not  d/>t  to  '  He  can  do  anything '. 

c  1000  i^LFRic  tioift.  I.  346  Hwaet  sind  has  buton  3rym- 
setl  heora  Scyppendes,  on  Sam  3e  he  wuni;;ende  man- 
num  dem8  ?  c  117s  Lamb.  Horn,  17  Hwet  halt  he  wred&e  ? 
X340  Ayenb,  137  Huet  am  ich  bote  esssse  and  spearken? 
c  ZJB4  Chal-cer  //.  Fame  III.  546  What  did  this  Eofus  but  he 
Toke  out  hys  blake  trumpe  of  bras,  c  1440  Lydg.  Ilors, 
Slupf  ff  G.  420  What  but  thi  wolle  was  cause  of  al  the 
ftriat  ^1440  Gcsta  Pom,  xl.  159  What  dude  he  but  pur- 
veyde  him  of  so  muche  mony?  1535  Covebdale  i  Esdras 
xvu  5  Plages  are  sent  vnto  ypu,  &  what  is  he  that  wyl  dryue 
them  awaye?  1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  414  What  could  he  see 
bal  mightily  be  noted?  What  did  he  note,  but  strongly  be 
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desired?  1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  48  What  did  me 
he,  but.,chopt  aloft.  1611  Bible  Judges  xiv.  18  What 
is  sweeter  then  honie  ?  and  what  is  stronger  then  a  Lion  ? 
i68i  Dryden  Abs.  It  Achit.  1.  303  What  cannot  Praise  effect 
in  Mighty  Minds?  1780,  Mirror  No.  96  P  6  Give  a  young 
woman  admiration,  and  what  more  can  she  wish  for  ?  1798 
Wordsw.  IVe  are  Se-.'Cn  4  A  simple  Child,  That  Iighlly 
draws  its  breath,..  Wh.-it  should  it  know  of  death?  1866 
Geo.  Eliot  Ess.  (1884)  329  What  else  is  the  meaning  of  our 
Trades-Unions? 

b.  In  predicative  quasi-adj.  use  :  Of  what 
account,  consequence,  value,  or  force  1 

c  815  Vest.  Ps,  cxliii[il.  3  Qtiid  est  homo  guia  inmluisti 
ei>  hwet  IS  monn  Sajt  Su  cuSades  him?  1388  Wvclif 
*  Sam.  vii.  18  Who  am  Y,  my  Lord  God,  and  what  is  myn 
hows,  that  thou  brou3tist  me  hidur  to?  1546  J.  Hev«'ood 
Prov.  (1867)  77  What  is  a  woorkman,  without  histooles  ( 
1734  Pope  Ess.  Man  iv.  237  What's  Fame  ?  a  fancy  d  life  m 
others'  breath.  1781  Cowper  Truth  107  Your  sentence  and 
mine  differ.  What's  a  name  ?  1841  Browning  Pi/fa  fosses 
in.  ad  fin.  (5<;«p-),  What's  death?  You'll  love  me  yet  1  1851 
Hoiiseh.  Words  6  Sept.  553/1  What  are  my  strength  and 
weight  compared  with  that  one  pillar?  1885  '  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander'/1<  Bay  ix,  I  am  an  Englishman  of  unblemished 
character.    What  would  your  assertion  be  against  mine  ? 

4.  a.  With  ellipsis,  esp.  of  the  remainder  of  the 
question ;  hence  \colloq,)  short  for  '  What  did  you 
say?'  or  'What  is  it?' 

ij-.SeuynSag,  (W.)  2193 'On  the  falle..swich  a  maner 
vileynie.  As  hadde  the  burgeis  for  his  pie.'  '  O,  maister, 
he  saide,  what?  what?  I  the  praie,  tel  me  that.'  i^r46<> 
Tvmneley  Myst,  iv.  183  Isaac.  A,  good  sir,  abide!  ffader  I 
Abraham,  What  son?  Isaac,  to  do  youre  will  I  am  redy. 
1534  More  Com/,  agst,  Trib.  in.  Wks.  1224/1  Why  wife 
quod  her  housebande  what  woulde  you  doe?  What?  by 
God  goe  forwarde  with  the  beste.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  11. 
16s  What  when  we  fled  amain,,  .and  besought  The  Deep  to 
shelter  us?  1834  Dickens  .V*.  Boz,  Steam  Excurs., '  Oh  ! 
ohl— I'm  so  frightened  I'  'What  at,  dear  t— what  at?'  said 
the  mother.  1837  —  Pickw.  xix,  'What's  your  name! 
'  Cold  punch  ',  murmured  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he  sunk  to  sleep 
again.  '  What  ? '  demanded  Captain  Boldwig.  No  reply. 
1898  M.  M.  DowiE  Crook  of  Bough  i,  'That's  a  queer  start 
o'  young  Sam's ',  said  one  voice.  '^  Wot  is  ? '  said  another. 

b.  Substituted  for  a  word  or  phrase  of  which 
explanation  is  asked. 

1676  Shadwell  Virtuoso  I.  II  Sir  Sam.  Gad  I'll  do't 
instantly,  in  the  twinkling  of  a  Bed-staff... ^rwctf.  In  the 
twinkling  of  what?  01814  Manceuvring  \,  i.  in  Nem  Brit. 
Theatre  II,  78  Sure  enough,  my  lady's  the  greatest  policizer 
under  the  sun.  /fiV.  Polly  what?  x%xe,T.  TAoovi  Sayings 
Ser.  II.  Passion  f;  Priiic.  xi.  III.  2i8  '  Here,  Sir,  take  away 
the  Tiffin'.  'The  what.  Sir  Frederick?'  said  the  principal 
waiter.  'The  Tiffin,  Sir',  repeated  his  Excellency,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder.  1837  Dickens  Pickw,  xlii,  *  Your  chum- 
maee  ticket  will  be  on  twenty-seven,  in  the  third.'  '  Oh ', 
said  Mr.  Pickwick.  'My  what,  did  you  s.iy?'  1880  Mrs. 
Parr  /Irfaw(  *  £w  II.  47 'Because— '  'Because  what?'.. 
'  Because  you've— '  but  before  the  sentence  could  be  finished. 
Eve  had  flown  upstairs. 

O.  As  an  interrogative  expletive  (sometimes 
with  eh)  usually  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  esp.  in 
recent  trivial  or  affected  colloq.  use. 

178s  Mme.  D'Arblav  Diary  19  Dec,  He  {sc.  George  III] 
said,  '  What  ?  what  ? ' — meaning,  what  say  you  ? . .  *  it  is  not 
possible.  Doyouthinkitis?— what?'  \ief>  1 1  ouseh.  Words 
16  Nov.  177/2  What  is  all  that  about  the— eh— what — law 
of  ex— what  ?— pansion— eh  ?  c  1891 '  J.  S.  Winter  ' Lutnley 
XV,  But  then,  she's  so  beastly  c/i/c,dontcherknow — eh,  what  1 
1906  Mansfield  Girl  Sf  Gods  xvi.  Good-bye,  Miss  Thornton, 
awfully  jolly  evening— what?  1914  A.  N.  Lyons  Simple 
Simon  I.  i.  16  Can't  say  I've  read  it.  It's  a  bit  too  literary 
for  me.  What  ?  But  they  say  it's  jolly  clever.  You  had  it 
at  school,  I  dare  say.    What? 

5.  Phrases,  a.  In  elliptical  phr.  with  adv., 
conj,,  or  prep.,  the  precise  sense  of  which  varies 
with  and  may  usually  be  inferred  from  the  context 
or  circumstances  :  cf.  defs.  below. 

t  What  else  ?  what  else  should  be  the  case  ?  j  used  as  an 
emphatic  affirmative  reply:  =  certainly  !  t  Whatfor-thy  ? 
what  of  that?  (see  For-thy  wy.  b);  also  parenthetically  as 
advb.  phr.  =  in  spite  of  that,  nevertheless.  W/iat  i/{\what 
ctnd,  what  anid  zyarch.)-.?  what  is  or  would  bethe  case 
if..?  what  will  or  would  happen  if. .?  what  does  it  matter 
if..?etc:  often  expressing  a  hypothesis  or  proposal :  ='sup- 
pose..',  'supposing..'.  What  o/.  .1  what  is  to  be  said 
of..?  what  do  you  think  of..?  what  comes  of  or  follows 
from..?etc  What  then?  what  happens  or  would  happen 
in  that  case?  what  of  th.it?  (see  Then  ad7r.  4) ;  so  What 
next?  What  though.. 1  (somewhat  arch.)  what  happens 
or  would  happen  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  or  on  the  supposi- 
tion that. .?  (nearly  =  irhat  i/. .?,  but  implying  some  oppo- 
sition between  the  circumstance  mentioned  and  the  possible 
one  implied:  cf.  Though  4):  +also  absol.  ivhat  thought 
what  if  it  is  (or  were)  so  ?  what  does  it  matter  ?  what  then  ? 
See  also  What-not. 

c  I200  Ormin  8105  Ace  whatt  forrhi  nass  halt  nohht  don. 
<:  1290  .S".  Eng,  Leg,  18/591  '  5wat  nou?'  quath  )>is  bolde 
maister  :  '  5wy  ne  habbe  ^e  him  i-brou^t  ? '  c  1420  Wyclifs 
Bible,  Pre/,  Ef.  St.  Jerome  ii.  63  What  if  Ihilk  beest  je 
hadden  herd  tellinge  his  owne  wordis  !  c  1440  Alphal'Ct  0/ 
Talcs  74  Saynt  IJasU  sayd ;  '  what  &  I  dye  nott  or  to- 
mom?'  1500  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xvi.  (1555)  Kj,  What 
thoughe  quod  he,  draw  you  not  abacke.  1513  Douglas 
j^neis  IV.  Prol.  200  Quhat  of  bewte,  quhar  bone^tie  lyis 
deid?  1564  [see  1'hen  adv.  4].  1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  IV.  iv. 
9  What  and  if  His  sorrowes  haue  so  ouerwhelm'd  his  wils? 
1590  —  Mids.  N,  I.  i.  228, 1  am  thought  as  faire  as  she.  But 
what  of  that  ?  Demetrius  thinkes  not  so.  1591  Lyly  Midas 
IV.  iii.  Pet,  Wei,  tis  hard  to  haue  ones  browes  imbroidered 
with  bugle.  Licio,  But  canst  thou  blowe  it  ?  Hunts,  What 
els?  Min,  But  not  away.  1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  III.  iii. 
51  Heere  wee  haue  no  Temple  but  the  wood. ..But  what 
though  ?  Courage.  1667  Milton  /'.  L.  11.  174  What  if  all 
Her  stores  were  op'n'd,  and  this  Firmament  Of  Hell  should 
spout  her  Cataracts  of  Fire,  1743  Pope  Dune,  iv.  255  What 
tno'  wc  let  some  better  sort  of  fool  Thrid  ev'ry  science,  run 


WHAT. 

thro'  ev'ry  school?  1766  Goldsm.  Vicar  W.  xx.  My  ship 
sails  to-morrows,  what  if  you  go  in  her  as  a  passenger? 
1819  Keats  Otho  1.  i.  To  me  f  What  of .  me,  ha  ?  1827 
H  ebek  Hymn, '  From  Greenland's  ley  Mountains  '  li.  What 
though  the  spicy  breezes  Blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle... In 
vain  with  lavish  kindness  The  gifts  of  God  are  strown.  1847 
C.  Bronte  7<i«  £>'•«  xix.  But  if.  .they,  .dropped  off  and 
left  me  one  by  one,  what  then?  1876  W^o-^m^o  Fears  ^ 
Scruples  x,  What,  and  if  your  friend  at  home  play  tricks? 
1889  'J.  S.  Winter  '  il/r.r.  Bob  ii,  'Did  anybody  tell  you 
about  the  Manor  Lodge?'  'No,  not  a  word;  what  about 
it?'  1914  '  Ian  Hay'  A'nt.  on  ly heels  xiii.  §5  Game  and 
rubber..!  Now,  what  about  bed  ? 

b.  In  various  other  phr.  (See  also  8,  lo,  ii.) 
+  what  is  thee  ?  [Thee  pron,  i  b],  what  is  the  matter  with 
thee?  +  What  lack  yon?  or  what  do  you  lack?  [Lack  v} 
3J,  a  salesman's  cry  :  hence  as  an  appelfation  for  an  itinerant 
vendor  or  pedlar.  What  sity  you  (mod.  what  do  you  say) 
to..^  what  think  you  (mod.  what  do  ^'ou  think)  o/..*i  are 
you  inclined  for..?  how  would  you  like..?  What's  my 
thought  ?  a  guessing  game  (ihe  same  as  Yes  and  No ;  see 
Yes  I  b).     See  also  What-d'ye-call,  What's-his-name. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2720  po  sede  on  to  an  oher,  merlin, 
wat  is  he?  pou  faderlese  ssrewe,  wy  misdostou  me?  c  lyio 
Havelok  1951  Bernard,  hwat  is  he?  Hwo  haues  he  hus  ille 
maked  ? 

1589  Greene  Menaphon  Wks.  (Grosart)  VI.  14  A  secular 
wit  that  hath  lined  all  dales  of  his  life  by  what  doo  you 
Incke.  1597  Breton  Wit's  Trenchmour  Wks.  (Grosart) 
II.  16/2  'Ihe  Sonne  of  What  lacke  you,  was  become  the 
onety  right  worshipfull.  1614  J.  Cooke  Greene's  Tn  Quo- 
que  B  1,  What  lacke  you  sir?  faire  stuffes  or  veluets?  1663 
KiLi.iGRKW  Parson's  Widd.  I.  i,  His  Father  was  a..Pedler, 
a  what  do  you  lack,  Sir. 

1596  Shaks.  Tarn,  Shr,  IV.  iii.  17  What  say  you  to  a 
Keats  foote?  1649  Dk.  Newcastle  Country  Capt,  11.  i.  23 
Betweene  us  too,  what  thinke  you  of  a  wenck  ?  1749  Field- 
ing 'Tom  Jones  x.  iv,  '  What  think  you  of  some  Eggs  and 
Bacon,  Madam  ? ',  said  the  Landlady.  1793  Cowper  Beau's 
Reply  27  What  think  you,  Sir,  of  killing  Time  Wiih  verse 
address'd  to  me? 
1847  Tennyson  Princess  Prol.  188  We,  .like  as  many  girls 
play'd  Charades  . .  And  what's  my  thought  and  when 
and  where  and  how, 

H  But  what  1  (a  Gallicism  =  iitais  quoi  ?) :  but, 

after  all. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr,  Acad.  1.  59  Ye  shall  have 
verie  few,  but  saie,  that  they  are  enimies  to  evill.  ..  But 
what?  As  they  never  knew  what  goodnes  ment,  so  they 
know  as  litle  of  the  contrarie.  1605  Ekondf.lle  Fr.  Card, 
N  7  b,  O  Marguerite  I.  .thou  hasl  beeiie  heerelofore  greatly 
esteemed  in  France,  but  what  ?  all  other  thinges  doe  wither, 
. .as  well  as  flowers. 

■*•  In  dependent  clauses.  (In  early  use  occas. 
followed  by  that  (That  cotij.  6).) 

Here  the  interrogative  force  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  principal  clau.se ;  after  verbs  or  phrases  of  asking, 
wondering,  or  the  like,  the  dependent  clause  is  more  or  le.ss 
explicitly  an  indirect  question  (e.  g. '  I  asked  him  what  he 
meant'  =  'I  asked  him  "What  do  you  mean!"'):  after 
verbs  or  phrases  of  knowing,  saying,  or  the  like,  it  is  only 
implicitly  .so,  but  the  sense  is  essentially  the  same,  and  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  compound  relative  (  =  'that 
which':  see  C.  I."  below),  which  however  it  sometimes 
closely  approaches,  the  construction  being  often  identical ; 
cf.  '  I  did  not  know  what  he  meant '  (which  implies  the 
mental  question  '  What  did  he  mean  ?')  with  '  I  did  not  hear 
what  he  said  '  (where  what  simply  =  '  that  which  '). 

"The  dependent  clause  may  by  inversion  of  construction 
become  a  subject-clause:  e.g.  'What  he  meant  was  un. 
known  to  me '  = '  I  did  not  know  what  he  meant.'  (Cf.  quot. 
1766  S.V.  Hovf  adz'.  Ba.) 

6.  In  indirect  questions,  and  clauses  of  similar 
meaning  (see  remarks  above) :  corresponding  to 
the  direct  use  in  i.  Of  a  thing:  either  (c)  in 
finite  clause,  or  {b)  as  obj.  of  a  following  infinitive 
(cf.  To  prep,  H.  16). 

73s  B«DA  Death  song  4  To  ymbhycggannachuaet  bis 
gastacdoemid  uueorthae.  c  897  iELFRED  Gregory's  Past. 
C,  Hi.  40s  He.  .him  Retaehte  hwa;t  hi  on  3aem  don  sceolden, 
hwaet  ne  scolden.  1154  O,  E,  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1 137 
Nu  we  willen  saigen  sumdel  wat  belamp  on  Stephnes  kinges 
time,  a  1200  Moral  Ode  79  He  wat  wet  henkeS  and  hwet 
do3  alle  quike  wihte.  c  izoo  Oiimin  2904  Josasp.  .mikell 
ummbehohhte.  Off  whatt  himm  waere  bettst  to  don.  Ibid, 
2992,  3  patt  birrh  uss  lokenu  whatt  itt  iss  &  whatt  itt  wile 
seggenn.  c  1205  Lay.  25334  iEr  heom  mihte  iwur'flen  waht 
heo  don  wolde.  a  1250  Owl/^  Night.  1441  Hit  nuste  neauer 
hwat  hit  was.  c  1290  -S'.  Eng.  Leg.  11/350  He ..  Axede  heom 
of  he  croyz  3wat  were  he  tokningue.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls) 
9249  To  loke  wat  were  best  to  do.  1340  Ayenb.  264  Me  him 
acseh  huo  he  ys,  huannes  he  comh,  huet  he  heh  yso5e.  1^90 
GowER  Con/.  1.  3  What  schal  befalle  hierafterward  God 
wot.  1450  Paston  Lett.  Suppl.  (1901)  31  Qhat  the  cawse  is 
I  wote  nott.  1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  i.  Ixii,  He  demandit 
my  answer,  quhat  I  said?  1533  Gau  Richt  Vay  7  It  is 
neidful  first  to  ane  seik  man  to  knaw  quhat  is  his  seiknes. 
1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  89  Demaunding  of  them  what  the 
matter  was.  1588  Shaks.  L,L.  L.  hi.  i.  160  O  thou  knowest 
not  what  it  is.  1601  —  Twel.  N.  w,  iii.  9  Iealou,sie,  what 
might  befall  your  trauell.  1671  Milton  Samson  1346,  I  am 
sorry  what  this  stoutness  will  produce.  1749  Fielding  Tom 
Jones  XV.  vii.  No  to  be  sure,  it  signifies  nothing  what 
becomes  of  them.  1773  Golusm.  Stoops  to  Cong.  11.  i,  I 
believe  they  are  in  actual  consultation  upon  what  s  for 
supper.    1782  Miss  Burnev  Cecilia  x.  ii,  Something  strange 

. .  must  have  happened,  but  what,  she  had  no  means  to  know. 

1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng,  v.  I.  540  What  such  a  force., 
could  effect.,  was  proved,  afew  years  later,at  Kilhecrankie. 

1850  Househ,  Words  15  June  285/1  It  will  be  time  enough 
then  to  think  what  next.  1889  Stevenson  Master^  0/  Bal- 
lantrae  vi.  186  Has  it  never  come  in  upon  your  mind_what 
you  .are  doing  ?  1891  Speaker  2  May  532/2  The  Socialist  no 
longer  thinks  of  dictating  to  society  what  it  ought  to  be. 

(b)  cu/ao  R.  Gloucester's  Chron.  (Rolls)  9237  (MS.  B.) 
Hii  nuste  wat  to  do.  1581  Marbeck  Bk.  Notes  1171  Haue 
alwaies  what  to  doe  in  your  bands.  1624  Capt.  J,  Smith 
Virginia  I,  16  We  tooke  more  Cod  then  we  knew  what  to 


WHAT. 

doe  with.  1697  Dryden'  yEneis  iv.  423  Jove  will  Inspire 
him,  when,  and  what  to  say.  1713  Berkeley  Hylas  9f 
PhiL  I.  (1725)  47,  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it.  1883 
D.  C.  SluRRAY  Hearts  ii,  Cousin  Mark  was  not  burdened 
with  more  money  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with. 

7.  Of  a  person,  in  predicative  use  (with  dis- 
tinctions of  sense  as  in  2), 

C807  itLFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxL  158  Donne  eowmis. 
liciaoj^a  medtrymnessa  he  S^  on  oSrum  monnum  gesioS, 
Sonne  geSence  je  hwaet  ^e  si»n  &  hwelce  Re  sien._  c  1290 
■5"/.  Brandan  627  in  S.  ling.  Leg.  237  Ich  eschte  him  gwat 
he  were.  He  seide,  '  ich  am  Jjin  Abbot.'  1297  R.  Glouc. 
(Rolls)  919  pe  king  eschte  wat  hii  were,  a  1300  Cursor  Af. 
4931  pe  folk  asked  quat  Jjai  suld  be,  'Theues,'  coth  ioseph. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Can,  Veovi.  Prol.  <V  T.  63  Is  he  a  cleik  or 
noon?  telle  what  he  is.  cxa^  Caxton  Blanchardyn  xxvi. 
99  The  kynge,  that  gretli  desired  to  knowe  of  his  estate, 
asked  of  hym  what  he  was,  of  what  lande  and  of  what 
lynage.  1543  Udall  Erasvi.  Apoph.  Table  Xiij,  Athlete 
(=  -jb],  what  they  be  that  are  so  called.  1596  [see  2].  1604 
Skaks.  Ot)u  IV.  I.  7^  And  knowing  what  I  am,  I  know  what 
she  shallbe.  1605  m  Dixon  Tower  (1S70)  Il.xi.  104  To 
ansoure  to  formall  interrogatours..as  quhathe  is,  for  I  can 
neuer  yett  heare  of  any  man  that  knowis  him.  x697_  Dam- 
pier  Voy.  I.  301  To  write  a  Letter  to  the  Governor,  to  inform 
him  what  we  were,  and  on  what  account  we  came.  1697 
Dryden  Alneisw,  1194  He.. ask 'd  hisair>'Guide,What, and 
of  whence  was  he.  1832  Disraeli  Cont.  Fleming  vii,  I  was 
to  be  something  great,  and  glorious,  and  dazzling  ;  but  what, 
we  could  not  determine.  1854  R.  S.  Surtees  HandleyCr. 
ii,  Who  or  what  he  was, . .  no  one  ever  cared  to  inquire. 

8.  Phrases,  a.  To  know  ivhafs  what  [Know 
V.  15] :  to  understand  the  qualities  or  values  of 
things ;  to  have  a  good  judgement  or  apprehen- 
sion ;  to  have  clear  or  full  knowledge  of  the 
matter  in  hand,  or  of  the  state  of  the  case  ;  to 
know  what  is  fitting  or  profitable.  So  with  other 
verbs,  ^%  perceive^  show^  etc.     colloq» 

c  1400  Vzvaine  ^  Gaiv.  432  Ful  sarily  than  ihare  i  sat.  For 
wa  i  wist  noght  what  was  what.  1421-3  Hoccleve  Diai. 
778  in  Min.  Poems  138  They  me  oghten  haue  in  greet 
cneertee.  And  elles  woot  I  neuere  what  is  what,  a  1500 
Chaucer's  Dreme  1296  Neither  knew  I  kirke  ne  saint  Ne 
what  was  what  ne  who  was  who.    a  1553  Udall  RoysterD. 

I.  iL(Arb,)  17  Enamoured  quod  you?  haue  ye  spied  out  that? 
Ah  sir,  mary  nowe  I  see  you  know  what  is  what.  1600  Row- 
lands Lett.  Humours  Blood  Epigr.  xxv.  31  Tut,  tell  me 
not  whats  what ;  I  know  the  law.  1663  Butler  Hud.  i.  1. 
149  He  knew  what's  what,  and  that's  as  high  As  Meta- 
physick  Wit  can  fly.     1737  Bracken  Farriery  h"Pr.  (1757) 

II,  215, 1  dare vcntureto  say. .that  not  acommon  Farrier  in 
the  Universe  knows  what's  what,  i860  Thackeray /,^Wv, 
I  had  so  much  claret  on  lx)ard,  I  did  not  much  know  what 
was  what.  1911  Times  26  Oct.  8/4  My  distinguished  friend 
..who  appeared  as  a  witness  had  Cold  me  what  was  what. 

b.  Phrases  used  as  sbs.  /  know  or  wot  not 
(mod.  /  don*t  know)  wkaty  Lord  or  God  knows 
what  (Lord  sb.  6  b,  God  10  b),  who  knows  what  ? 
•^  know-not-whai  (see  Know-),  wntna  what  (see 
Watna),  etc. :  something  unknown  or  only  vaguely 
apprehended  or  suggested ;   cf.  L.  nescio  quid,  F. 

je  ne  sais  quoi.  So  . . .  and  I  doiit  know  what  all 
(coUoq.)  =*'...  and  various  other  things  unknown 
or  unspecified  ',*...  and  all  sorts  of  things  besides '. 
You  kn&w  what,  f  i^yo-u)  wot  what :  something 
that  need  not  be  specified  (see  You  li). 

a  zooo  Riddles  liv.  (Ivj,  Hyse . .  brand  under  gyrdels  l^e 
8londendrestil>es  nathwaet.  C1560  A.  Scott  /*(?*««  {S.T.S.) 
XXX.  39  Thay  luve  no  man  effeminat,  And  haWis  thame,  hot 
I  wac  not  quhat,  That  can  nocht  be  w*out  thame.  1568 
Grafton  Cnron.  II,  765  Sent,  no  man  wist  whether,  to  be 
done  wyth,  God  wot  what.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Re/oriu,  xv. 
115  ?e  worke  maist  lyke^e  wat  not  quhat  With  your  Politick 
heidis.  1587  in  W.  M.  Williams  Ann.  Founders*  Co.  (1867) 
70  Which  when  they  did  see  they  putt  theyrc  hands  they 
could  not  tell  to  whalt.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  154 
When  he  was  about  to  speake  fl  wot  not  what)  as  touching 
painting-craft.  i66a  Rump  Songs  \.  52  Next  come  those 
idlcTwittle-twats,  \Vhich  calls  me  many  God'knows-whats. 
170X  Wallis  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I,  330  Under  penalty  of. . 
(who  knows  what  ?).  170a  S.  Parker  tr.  Cicero's  De  Finibus 
Transl.  Pref.,  The  Grandeur,  Eloquence,  Neatness,  and 
I  know  not  what  all,  of  an  Author's  Expression.  18*3 
[see  GoD  10  b].  1840  Thackkray  Barber  Cox  Aug.,  Shout- 
ing out,  *Aha!'  and  ^ Sapprrrristiei'  and  I  don't  know 
what,  1856  Thoreao  Let,  to  Mr.  B.  ai  May,  So  we  shall 
save  some  of  our  money.. and  lose — 1  do  not  know  what. 
1859  Dickens  Haunted  House  vii.  33/1  There*s  examius, 
ancf  catechizes,  and  1  dunno  what  all  for  him  to  be  put 
through. 

c.  To  know  what  it  is:  to  apprehend  what  it 
implies  or  may  Involve ;  hence,  to  have  had  ex- 
perience of  it.     Usually  with  in/, 

x5oa  Shaks.  Ven.  ^  Ad.  615  Thou  know'st  not  what  it  is. 
With  iauelings  point  a  churlish  swine  to  goare.  i6o8Kelli> 
SON  Kefily  to  Sotcli^e's  Ansiv.  Ep.  Dcd.  av,  Till  miserie 
had  taught  the  prodigal  Sonne  wit,  he  neuer  knew  what  it 
was  to  Hue  at  home  in  his  Fathers  howse.  17x1  Addison 
sped.  No.  26  P  7  Though  1  am  always  serious,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  be  melancholy,  i860  Thackeray /i£>«W, 
Papers^  On  Two  Children  in  Black,  As  for  the  first  night 
at  a  strange  school,  we  most  of  us  remember  what  that  is. 
1901  W.  R.  H.  Trowbr[l>gb  Lett,  her  Mother  to  Eliz.  xiii. 
58  To  know  what  dust  is,  you  must  come  to  Switzerland  In 
August ;  the  road  was  like  driving  through  sand. 

d-  ellipt.  for  *  what  it  is ',  *  what  is  the  truth  of 
the  matter  \  *  what  is  the  thing  to  do ',  or  the  like, 
in  T\il)  tell  you  what  (and  similar  phrases  now 
ohs,  or  dial.),  used  to  emphasize  or  call  special 
attention  to  what  is  said  (  =  *let  me  tell  you'),  or 
{mod.  colloq.)  in  making  a  proposal. 

c  1384  Chaucks  H,  Famt  in.  694  Ye  be  lykc  the  swynt 


catte  That  wolde  haue  fisshe,  but  wostow  whalte  He  wold 
no  thinge  wete  his  clowes.  1576  Gascoigne  Steele  Glas 
(Arb.)  78  Disdaine  him  not:  for  shal  I  tel  you  what? 
Such  clime  to  heauen,  before  the  shauen  crownes.  I59« 
Shaks.  Rom.  fl-  Jxtl.  I.  V.  86  This  tricke  may  chance  to  scath 
you,l  know  what.  You  must  contrary  me.  1^^—  Rick.  Ill, 
III.  ii.  92  Wot  you  what,  my  Lord,  To  day  the  Lords  you 
talke  of,  are  beheaded.  1596  —  Merch.  K  1.  i.  86,  I  tell 
thee  what  Anthonio,  I  loue  thee.  1657  in  Brand's  Pop. 
Aiitig.  (Bohn)  I.  121  I'le  tell  thee  wh.it.  To-morrow  thou 
shall  see  Me  weare  the  willow,  177*  G.  A.  Stevens  THp 
Portsm.  i.  10  Sir  Flimsey.  I'll  tell  you  what,  madam—. 
Miss  Flirt.  And  I'll  tell  you  7vhen,  Sir  Flimsey.  When  you 
take  a  lady  out  with  you,  don't  domineer  so.  1873  Rout- 
ledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  June  442/1  I'll  tell  you  what,  we'll 
row  down.  1899  H.  Wyndham  Soldiers  of  Queen  viii,  176 
Tell  you  what.  Bill,  you  can  start  your  stock  with  one  of 
my  old  shirts  for  the  price  of  a  quart. 

***  Various  special  uses  and  collocations  (in 
direct  questions  or  in  dependent  clauses).  See 
also  17. 

For  what  becomes  (is  become^  etc)  q/". . .  see  Become  ?'.  4. 

9.  With  intensive  additions,  as  what  the  deuce 
{devil,  dickens,  etc.),  what  in  the  name  of  .  .  ., 
what  in  the  world,  what  on  earth,  etc  :  see  also 
the  sbs.     (Cf.  How  adv.  I  b.) 

c  1385-  [see  Devil  sb.  20].  1596-  [see  Plague  sb.  jd], 
x6oo- [see  Dickens  a.].  1614  Jackson  Creed  11.  133  What 
a  Gods  name,  hinders  him  from  doing  it?  1709  Steele  & 
Addison  Taller  No.  110P4  What-a-Pox  hast  thou  to  do 
with  Ladies  and  Lovers?  1757- [see  Deuce*  b'.].  x8i8 
Shelley  Ess.  ^  Lett,  (1852)  II.  116  What  on  earth  does  he 
mean  by  some  of  his  inferences  ?  1829  Scott  A  nne  o/G.  xii. 
Thinking  what  in  the  universe  it  could  be  made  of.  1836 
[see  HELLi^  9I.  1897  S.  Crank  Third  P'ioletxv.  101  What 
the  mischief  have  I  done?  Ibid.  xvi.  105, 1  wonder  what  in 
blue  thunder  you  mean. 

10.  Of  quantity,  amount,  or  price  :  How  much, 
how  many.  So  of  the  time  of  day,  in  whales  o'clock, 
what's  the  time  (see  Clock  sb.^  3,  4,  Time  sb,  13, 

The  orig.  use  was  with  partitive  gen.;  later,  partitive  of 
occurs. 

ciooo  Ags,' Ps' (Th.)  cx\\\\\S],  84  Hwjet  synt  Ymum  esne 
ealradajena?  cx^aoAvo^v.  Artk.  xxxiii,  Quat  is  thi  raw. 
unsun  opon  ry^te  ?  c  14*5  Crafie  Nombrynge  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
26  Yf  hou  wold  wete  qwat  is  4  hundryth  times  4.  1508 
Dunbar  Gold.  Targt  274,  I  knaw  quhat  thou  of  rethorike 
hes  spent.  ^1515  l^ox  Populi  374  in  Hazl.  E.P.P.  III. 
281,  I  knowe  not  whates  a  clocke.  But  by  thecountrecocke, 
IS57  Order  of  Hospitalls  C  vij  b.  That  there  be  geven 
Warrants,  .what  shall  be  paid  to  any  such  Pencioner  wekly. 
1600  Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  iii.  ii.  319,  I  pray  you,  what  i'st 
a  clocke  ?  1669  Sturmv  Mariner's  Mag.  \.  ii.  34  As  16  to  7  : 
So  is  8  to  what  ?  1814  J.  H.  Moore's  Pract.  Navig.  (ed.  19) 
130  What  is  Greenwich  Time  when  it  is  Noon  75°,  or  Five 
Hours,  West  of  Greenwich?  i8i6  Scott  BL  Dwarf  \x. 
But  I  '11  see  what  o'  them  can  be  gotten  back._  183s  Dickens 
Sk.  Boz,  Parlour  Orator,  He  can  tell  what's  o'cTock'by  an 
eight-day,  without  looking  at  the  minute  hand,  be  can.  1859 
Habits  Gd.Soc.  xi.  305  What  of  that  essential  harmony  . . 
can  there  possibly  lie  between  a  hundred.. people?  1904 
Sir  H.  Hawkins  Remln.  II.  2  Lloyd  must  have  made 
^  20,000  a  year . . ;  what  I  made  is  of  no  consequence. 

11.  What  for  (introducing  a  clause;  sometimes 
written  as  one  word  ;  Sc.  and  north,  dial. ;  earlier 
north.  ME,  ^for  what,  replacing  OE.  for  kwan) ; 
now,  in  polite  colloq.  use,  only  What . .  .for  (in 
independent  or  dependent  clause),  or  What  for?  \ 
for  what  purpose,  with  what  object  ?  for  what 
reason,  why,  wherefore  ?  Also  +  through  what : 
how  ?     So  t  what  to  {till)  :  to  what  end,  whereto, 

f  xaoo  Ormin  199  t>urrh  whatt  ma;^  ice  nu  witenn  t>iss? 
Ibid.  4814,  5  Forr  whatt  iss  Drihhtin  me  l^uss  wra^?  Ibid. 
14113  Forr  all  mannkinn  to  shiewenn  swa  Forr  whatt  he 
comm  onn  erj>c  c  laSo  Gen.  ^  Ex.  1657  lacob  tolde  him 
for  quat  he  swanc  So  fer.  1373  Barbour  Bruce  xl  28  (Camb. 
MS.)  God  ..  wat  quhat-to  [JSdin.  AIS.  quhat-till]  all  thing 
efferis.  c  vj6o  D.  Hume  in  Ramsay's  Remin.  v.  (ed.  18) 
116  What  for  should  I  bum  a'  my..bukies?  1799  Burns 
*  IVhatails ye  ncno  ',ix,  'Geld  you  ! '  quo'  he,  'and  whatfor 
no?'  i8j3  Galt  R.  Gilhaize  Ix,  The  children  wondered 
whatfor  an  honest  man  should  he  brought  to  punishment. 
1857  Hughes  Tom  Broitm  11.  i,  The  boot  he  had  just  pulled 
off  flew  straight  at  the  head  of  the  bully. .'  Confound  you. 
Brown,  what's  that  for?'  1875  F.  W.  Robinson  Coward 
Consc.  1.  viii.  What  are  you  staring  at  a  fellow  like  that  for  ? 
b.  When  subordinated  what  ...for  comes  to 
mean  *the  reason  why*. 

1714  R.  FiDDEs  Pract.  Disc.  11.  336  But  what  I  cited  all 
these  passages  for  is  to  show  [etc.]. 

C.  As  sb.  phr.  in  the  slang  phr,  to  give  (one) 
whatfor  «  to  inflict  severe  pain  or  chastisement. 

1873  Rontled^e's  Yng.  Gentl.  Ma^.  Feb.  137/1  It'll  give 
you  what  for  if  it  touches  your  lips,  1894  Du  Maurier 
Trilby  i.  31  Taffy. .was  a  match  for  any  maitre  eCamtes 
in  the  whole  French  army,  and  Svengali  got  'what  for'. 

12.  As  indefinite  final  alternative  in  a  disjimctive 
question.     Chiefly  colloq. 

X766  J.  Adams  DJaty  29  July,  Wks.  1850  II.  i^  In  what 
is  this  man  conspicuous?— in  reasoning,  in  imagination,  in 
painting,  in  the  pathetic,  or  what?  1769  G.  White  6V/^or«*, 
To  Pennant  28  Feb.,  Is  it  owing  to  the  vast,  massy  buildings 
of  that  place,  to  the  many  waters  round  it,  or  to  what  else  ? 
1842  E.  FitzGerald  Let.  to  Barton  16  Sept.,  Have  you 
supposed  me  dead  or  what  ?  1884  tr.  Lotze's  Logic  341  We 
shall  further  discover  whether  the  true  path  is  a  circle,  an 
ellipse,  an  oval,  or  what. 
n.  adj. 

13.  As  the  ordinary  interrogative  adjective,  sing, 
or  pi.,  used  of  a  thing  or  things,  a  person  or 
persons,  in  direct  questions  :  often  with  ellipsis,  as 
what  cheer?  (Cheeb  sb,  3b),  what  news?  etc. 


WHAT. 

The  meaning  was  expressed  in  OE.  by  hwxt  with  a  par- 
titive gen. 

[Beoztmlf  237  Hwaet  syndon  je  searohaebbendra  byrnum 
werede  ?  c  897  ^Elfred  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxi.  164  Hwset  is 
^inga  l>e  biterre  sie  on  Saes  lareowes  mode . .  Sonne  se  anda  (^e 
for  ryhtwisnesse  bi3  upahafen  ?]  a  1225  St.  Marker.  4  Hwct 
godd  heiestu  ant  hersumest  ?  a  1300  Cursor  M.  39034  Quat 
bote  is  fra  mete  to  min  And  dedeli  for  to  Hg  in  sin?  1382 
WvcLiP  /  John  iii,  12  And  for  what  thing  slew  he  him? 
c  1384  Chaucer  //.  Fatne  n.  535  *  And  what  sovne  is  it  lyke?' 
quod  hee.  Ibid.  iii.  1058  And  eucryche  cried,  what  thmg  is 
that  ?  And  sonime  sayde,  1  not  neuer  what,  a  1400-50 
IVars  Alex.  683  Quat  sterne  is  it  at  je  stody  on?  a  1425 
Cursor  M.  13154  (Trin.)  What  maner  l»ing._  C1440-  (see 
Cheer  sb.  3  b].  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xiii.  3  Quhat  \y- 
dingis  gossep,  peax  or  weir?  a  1586  Sidney /Jrcrtrfm  i.  iL 
(igi2)  14  What  cause  then,  .made  you  venter  10  leave  this 
sweete  life?  a  1596  Sir  T.  More  i.  iii.  7iSirra,  what  newest 
i6xo  Shaks.  Temp.  11.  i.  88  What  impossible  matter  wil  he 
make  easy  next  ?  1749  Fiklding  Tom  Jones  x.  ix,  What 
saucy  Fellow . .  told  you  any  '1  hing  of  my  Lady  ?  1815  Scott 
GuyM.xif  'What  Mr.  Bertram?'.,  'not  Mr.  Bertram  of 
EUangowan,  I  hope?'  1853  C  Bronte  Fillet ie  xxxvii,  A 
story !  What  story  ?  x88o  *  Mark  Twain  '  Tramp  Abr.  xxii, 
But  what  good  would  it  do? 

{b)   What  way  (Sc.  and  north.)  :  how  ?  why  ? 

1570  Levins  Manip.  igj/z  Whatway,  gua^  gttotnodo  ?  1719 
Ramsay  To  Arbuckle  6  [He]  disna  care  for  A  how,  a  what 
way,  or  a  wherefore.  1799  AIitchell  Scotticisms  95  What 
way  did  it  happen  ?  1902  J,  J.  Bell  Wee  Macgregor  v, 
Macgreegor,  ..whit  wey  did  ye  strike  puir  Wullie  'Ihomson? 
b.  In  rhetorical  questions,  implying  a  contrary 
assertion  :  cf.  3. 

f  1420  5z>  Amadace  (Camden)  xxviii,  Quat  wundur  were 
hit,  thajhe  him  were  wo?  15x3  Douglas  jEneis  y\.  Prol. 
105  Quhat  cristnit  clerk  suld  hym  haue  consalit  bettir, 
Althocht  he  nevir  was  catholik  wight?  1593  Shaks.  Ven.^ 
Ad.  565  What  waxe  so  frozen  but  dissolues  with  tempring? 
1697DRVDEN  ^iieis  XI.  770  With  what  becoming  Thanks 
can  I  reply  1  1790  Burns  Ball.  Dunfries  Election  xx, 
What  Whig  but  wails  the  good  Sir  James  Dear  to  his 
country  by  the  names.  Friend,  Patron,  Benefactor  I  i8»i 
Shellky  Hellas  387  What  hope  of  refuge,  or  retreat,  or  aid? 
1848  KiNGSLEV  Yeast  xiii.  What  wonder  if  the  children  take 
them  at  their  word  and  act  accordingly  ? 

14.  In  indirect  questions,  and  dependent  clauses 
of  similar  meaning,  with  var)ii:g  interrogative 
force,  sometimes  approaching  the  compound  rela- 
tive use  (C.  8) :  cf.  I.**  above. 

f  1200  Ormin  722  Godess  enngell  se^^de  himm  Jjeet,  Whatt 
nameheshollde  settenn  Uppo  batt  illke child.  axyioCursor 
At.  34  Bot  be  the  fruit  may  scilwis  se,  O  quat  vertu  is  ilka 
tre.  C1330R.  Bbunne  Chron.  Wa«  (Rolls)  2746  pey  jede 
spiandeher  &  J>er  In  what  bataille  \>e  kynges  wer.  c  1450 
Mirk's  Festial  33  Tell  J>es  men  whad  \>o\x  hast  yseyne,  and 
whad  joy^^es  men  ban  lost.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  %.xx.\x. 
460  Thenne  sire  Tristram  lete  deuyse  the  bataille  in  what 
manere  that  it  shold  be.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer, 
Collect  ist  Sund.  after  Epiph.^  Graunt  that  they  mayeboth 

Eerceyue  and  knowe  what  thynges  they  ought  to  do.  1597 
looKER  Eccl.  Pol.  V.  xlviii.  §  2  To  examine,  .what  depcn- 
dencie  it  hath  on  God.  1667  Wilton  P.  L.  11.  741  Till  first 
I  know  of  thee,  What  thing  thou  art.  c  1720  De  Foe  Alem. 
Cavalier  (1840)  25  1  hey  called  frequent  councils  of  war  what 
course  to  take.  1835  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Mr,  IVaikins  Tottle 
ii,  How,  or  at  what  hour,  Mr.  Watkins  Tottle  returned  ..  is 
unknown.  1918  Comh.  Mag.  June  637  He  made  no  attempt 
..to  suggest  upon  what  lines  that  future  might  be  shaped. 

b.  I  know  not  what^  IJeaven  knows  what,  etc 
used  as  adj.  phr.  =  some  unknown  or  undefined . , ., 
some  ...  or  other :  cf.  8  b, 

a  1635  in  Cath,  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  (1906)  lU.  43  There  was 
present  on  horse-backe,  I  knowe  not  what  poetical  preacher, 
named  Pourcase,  1670  G.  H.  Hist,  Cardinals  11.  iii.  205 
Ihere  has  been  already  some  disgusts. .,  about  I  know  not 
what  reducement  of  the  Light-horse.  1824  Scott  5/.  Ronan's 
viii.  And  I  know  not  what  other  menaces  of  formidable 
import, 

15.  In  reference  to  quality  or  character  :  =\\'hat 
kind  of(K  h.  qua  lis).    Also  followed  by  «  (rf/a/.), 

f  What  done,  what  dones  :  see  Done  fpl,  a,  2. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  225  He  wolde  iwite  5wat  man  Jtc 
child  ssolde  be.  Ibid.  315  Brut  sende  vp  bere  pre  hundred 
men . .  to  loke  ^wat  lond  )>aA  were,  c  1385  Chauci:r  L.G.  W. 
1305  Dido,  Alias  what  weman  wele  ^e  ot  me  make  ?  a  1400 
Pistill  of  Susan  314  Tel  nou  me  trewly,  vnder  what  tre? 
1445  in  Anglia  XXV  lU.  269  [ou..askist  what  life  this  man 
hath  had.  1577  Googk  tr.  Heresbaih's  liusb,  17  b,  It  is  to 
be  learned .. in  planting,  whatground  is  best  for  Uines, what 
for  other  trees.  1605  A.  Warren  Poor  Man's  Pass.  etc. 
H  2, 1  dare  not  call  thee  Asse,  but  askelhy  selfe,  What  cares 
thouhast.  a  1715  Burnet  £?«'«  yVwtf  (1724)  1. 11.  318  It  was 
a  common  piece  of  raillery  in  the  Court,  upon  the  death  of 
any  Prince,  to  ask  what  a  person  his  widow  was.  1853 
Maurice  Propk.  <^  Kings  vi.  98  He  wants  a  God  as  the  sup- 
port of  his  authority  ;  what  God  he  cares  very  little.  1879 
r.  W.  Robinson  Co^vard  Consc.  i.  vi,  'What  wine  is  this, 
Fisher?*     '  Johannisberg,  sir.' 

16.  In  reference  to  quantity  or  amount:  How 
much,  how  many. 

Cf.  the  OE.  use  with  partitive  gen.  (10  above). 

137s  Barbour  Bruce  xix,  293  '  Quhat  folk  ar  thai  ?  *  *  Schir, 
mony  men.'  1605  Shaks.  Mach.  iii.  iv.  126  ^ac^..What 
is  the  night?  La.  Almost  at  oddes  with  morning,  which  is 
which.  i6S4  Kirk  Sess.  Rec.  in  Jas.  Campbell  Balmerino 
(1899)  408  lostent  and  sie  what  bolls  of  victual!  everie  heritor 
was.  1820  DiBDiN  Ivanhoe  11.  i,  Pray  thee  what  money  hast 
thou  brought?  1867  Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk.  728  What 
water  have  you?  'I he  question  to  the  man  sounding,  as  to 
the  depth  of  water  which  the  lead-line  gives.  Mod.  colloq. 
What  pudding  is  there  left? 

17.  In  predicative  use,  corresponding  to  a  pre- 
dicative adj.  in  direct  statement  :  usually  referring 
to  quality  (cf.  15)  -•  of  what  kind,  character,  or 
disposition. 

Syntactically  indistinguishable  from  the  pron.,  but  essen 
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tiaUr  adiecliml  io  meuiing,  and  sometimes  implying  ellipsis 
ofsa:  c s. in qooc*  1450 fnU4/..wr#rf=*  what  more  wtts  . 

]9«>iO««^  •64  *  Andlmec  is  belle?  '„*  Helle  is  wyd  wy^ 
oule  MMOiwe,  drep  wy^oote  botme.'  c  x^oo  Anturs  Arik. 
Tui,  What  IS  ^  ffood  rede?  a  1450  Mybc  133^  Here  ben 
yt  wyttns  fyue.  How  J»ey  ben  speitde,  telle  me  blyue,  And 
wfaad  ^  hast  in  bene  more.  1596  Tinoale  jfasrus  i.  34 
He  goetfa  his  waye,  and  hath  immediatly  forgotten  what  his 
bsston  was.  t6oi  Shaks.  TwfL  N.  i.  v.  369,  I  see  you  what 
you  are,  you  are  too  proad.  1605  —  Ltar  11.  ii.  lai  What 
was  th*  offence  you  gaue  bim?  1607  Drvdbn  ^tuis  vil 
178  To  search  the  Land,  and  where  the  Cities  lye,  And  what 
the  Men  [Vir«.  ^rvt  AoA^om/  kami»cs\.  Ibid,  xi.  516 
Nofak  hb  Uotner  was,  .  .But  what  his  Father's  Parentage, 
onknowb  x>i8  Duppa  Trar.  Italy,  etc.  3  What  theTmns- 
ficaation  may  have  been,  as  to  execution  and  colouring, 
I  cannot  telL  1905  R.  Bagot  Passport  xvi,  You  know  what 
be  is  about  anything  disagreeable—  how  he  simply  ignores 
its  existence. 

18.  In  parasynthetic  compounds,  as  whai- 
fusHmed,  'ttaiured  adjs.  (=  of  what  fashion, 
natore).  So  what  c&utitiyntan  (  =  a  man  of  what 
coimtr>)  :  see  Countryman  i. 

1559  AvLMER  Harfiorczv€  P  i  b,  Some  of  you  knowe  what 
natured  men  they  be.  1607  R.  Qarew]  tr.  Estienne's 
World  of  Womitrs  337  [OneJ  may  well  doubt  whether  locke. 
smithes. .vsed  files. .or  ratherwhat  fashioned  files  they  had. 
s6aa  Mabbk  tr.  AUmans  Guzman  ^A^.  11.  302  He  began 
to  aske  of  me  what  Country-man  1  was?  I  told  him  that  I 
was  of  SevilU  1796  SoirrHEY  Lett.  ^.  Spain  (1799)  196 
Turning  round  to  Alanuel,  be  asked  h>m  what  countryman 
be  was.  1807  [see  Countryman  \\. 
III.  adv, 

+  19.  For  what  cause  or  reason?  for  what  end  or 
purpose?  why?  Obs, 

WkMt  neeA.i :  see  Need  r.2  i  b,  a  b,  5  b. 

£8B8.£lfreo  Bo€th.  xiv.  §  3  Hwa:t  murcnast  ^u  )}onn[e] 
sfter  ^am  ^e  t>u  forlure?  971  Blicki,  Horn.  J37  Hwxt 
sccestuminnenaman,for^nhe  ismycel&  wunUorlic?  ciaos 
Lay.  13633  Whaeht  [^1375  wij  b  J>«t  \>n  mumesi.  czj^S 
Chaucer  L.G.  IK  3318  Ariadrur,  What  shulde  I  more  telle, 
hire  compleynynge?  c  1400  ^cw.  litfse  5097  Withoute  more 
(what  shulde  I  glose?).  c  1449  Pecock  He/^.  n.  v.  162  What 
ben  5e  greuose  to  this  womman  ?  1579  Fulke  Heskins^  Part, 
148  But  what  stand  we  trifling  about  this  testimonie?  16x1 
BibU  Transl.  Pref.  P  4  But  what  mention  wee  three  or 
foure  vses  of  the  Scripture?  1667  Milton  P.  Z..  11.329  What 
nt  we  then  projecting  Peace  and  Warr?  « 1677  Barbow 
Serm.  I.  7  What  should  I  mention  beauty;  that  fading  toy? 

20.  In  what  way?  in  what  respect ?  how?  Obs, 
or  arch,    (See  also  Ail  v.  4,  quots,  c  \  450-^  1 8 1 7,) 

cxaoo  Ormin  14018  Ure  Laferrd  Jesu  Crist  puss  se^^de  till 
hiss  moderr;  Whatt  fa!lej>h  J^iss  tili  me  wibt>  J>c,  Wifmann, 
J>i$s  J>att  to  malesst?  138a  Wyclif  Gen,  xx,  9  What  han 
we  synn«i  in  thee?  ^1400-50  Wars  Alex.  3533  Quat 
knawis  l>ou  t?at?  1457  Harding  Ckron.  xw  Engl.  Hist.  Rev. 
(1912)  Oct.  744  What  hath  Englonde  so  felly  the  offende, 
This  noble  prjTice.  .To  Rauysshe  so  fro  \'s?  c  1460  in  Pol. 
Ret.  <$■  L.  Poems  (1866)  350  A,  ihesu  I  quat  hast  J?ou  gylt? 
1535  Coveruale  Baruchw,  17  But  alas,  what  can  1  helpe 
you?  1816  Scott  ^k/;V.  xv,  It  just  cam  open  o' free  will 
in  my  hand — what  could  I  help  it  ?  1842  Tennyson  Morte 
d'Arth.  350  For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats. . 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer..? 
b.  To  what  extent  or  degree  ?  how  much  ? 

Chiefly  with  such  verbs  as  avails  care^  matter^  signify^  or 
with  /A«  and  comparative,  as  Vu  better \  cf.  Nothing  Ii.  i, 
3C  None  C  i  b.    Also  \ ^uhxt  fele  (Sc  obs.)=  how  many? 

138J  WvcLiF  Gen.  xxxvli.  26  What  shal  it  profit  vs  if  we 
sleen  oure  brother?  £14x0  ?Lydg,  Assembly  of  Gods  1664 
What  were  they  botheamendyd  that  day?  ^1^50 Holland 
Howlai  627  Quhat  felc  armes  on  loft,  ..  The  said  persewant 
bure.  a  1533  I-isher  Spir.  Consol.  Wks.  (1876)  357  And  what 
am  I  now  the  better  for  all  this?  159a  Shaks.  Ven.  ^  Ad. 
ao7  What  were  thy  lips  the  worse  for  one  poore  kis  ?  Ibid, 
285  What  cares  he  now,  for  curbe,  or  pricking  spurre?  1697 
Devdeh  Vir^.  Georg.  in.  784  Now  what  avails  his  welf- 
deserving  Toil  I  1757  [sec  Signify  ^\  1865  Ruskin  Sesame 
t  S  33  What  do  we,  as  a  nation,  care  about  books? 

21.  As  mere  sign  of  interrogation,  introducing 
a  question.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  (see  Eng.  Dial,  Did.). 

Often  taken  as  interjection  (cf.  B,  i),  and  printed  with 
following  comma  or  mark  of  exclamation. 

r  1000  Lamb.  Ps.  Cant,  vi,  Hwxt  la  [Vulg.  Numquid\  nis 
be  faeder  |nn?  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5182  Quat  ha  yee  broght 
bim  wit  yow  hider?  13. .  Gatu.  ff  Gr.  Knt.  309  '  What,  is 
\^  Ai\mxt»  bousj  quod  ^  haj^el  ^nne.  1593  Marlowe 
Matt.  Paris  ^-^Z  Comeon  sirs,  what,  are  you  resolutely  bent? 
SS9S  Shaks.  Rom.  9f  Jul.  1.  v.  57  What  dares  the  slauc 
Cone  hither..  To  fleere  and  scorne  at  our  Solemnitie?  x6oa 
—  Ham.  I.  i.  19  Say,  what  is  Horatio  there?  1677  Ravens- 
CKOFT  Wrangling  Lovers  11.  i.  15  What's  he  a  Spy  too  ?  1741 
tr.  p'Argen?  Chinese  Lett.  xxxiL  243  What  have  they  been 
extingnisb'd  b^  Sorcerers,  as  they  had  been  form'd  by  super* 
natural  Prodigies? 

B.  Exclamatory  and  allied  uses. 
I.  int,  +L  Used  to  introduce  or  call  attention 
to  a  statement :  \xt ;  now  ;  well.  Obs. 

Betnmttf  x  Hw*t  I  we  Gar-Dena  in  scarda;^um,  l>eod. 
cyninza t>rym  jcfrunon.  cxooo^i.-e'e.xc.IIom.  II,  isoHwact 
^»  Soyfdon  for  wd  mcnigc,  and  on  Codes  naman  Scfullode 
wuidon.  *■  1306  Chaucer  Prol.  856  He  seydc  syn  1  shal 
buynne  the  game  What  welcome  be  the  cut  a  goddes  name. 

2.  As  an  exclamaiion  of  surprise  or  astonishment 
(sometimes  mixed  with  indignation)  :  usually  fol- 
lowed by  a  question. 

cxaooOuiiH  19439  Whatt  Abraham,  whatt  Moysaes,  Whatt 
tiss  &  Utt  profete,  Nc  sa^^enn  )>e5^  nohht  Drihhiin  Godd 
Inn  hiss  goddcunnde  kinde?  a  1150  Owl  ^  Night,  1298 
Hwat,  heo  seyde,  vie,  artu  wod?  13,,  Cursor  M.  10456 
(Gott)  Quat?  wcnUbtt  i  be  a  fole?  1377  Lancl,  P.  PL 
B.  xiii.  184  'V^'hat?  quod  cicigye  to  conscience  '  ar  je 
coneitoose  nouthe  After  jcres^yues?*  i4ia-ao  Lydg.  Chron. 
Troy  I.  3900  What,  hath  sche  nat  fro  dclh  and  fro  dis- 
trace  Preserued  be,  and  jit  Jkw  takest  noon  hede?  1589 
K.  UABVxr  Pi,  Pert.  (1590)  5  What,  what,  latine  in  the 
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mouth  of  a  plaine  fellow?  i«33  ^ORO  *Tit  Pity  iv.  iii, 
What,  cr>'ing.  old  Mistrcsse!  1639  J.  Clarke  ^aroem. 
303  What  againe?  quoth  Paul  when  liis  wife  made  him 
cuckold  the  second  time.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xv. 
vii,  *0,  Mr.  Jones,  I  have  lost  my  Lady  for  ever.  —  Mow  I 
what  1  for  Heaven's  Sake  tell  me.*  1810  Crabbe  Borou^'h 
xxii.  74  None  put  the  question,— *  Peter,  dost  thou  give 
The  boy  his  food  ?— What,  man  1  the  lad  must  live.  1847 
Tennyson  Princess  n.  33  What  I  are  the  ladies  of  your 
land  so  tall  ?  1886  Caring-Gould Cr/.  Royal  xii,  *  What  !— 
not  Sunday  clothes  ? '  '  Sunday  is  nothing  to  us.  What  I 
no  go-to-meeting  clothes  ? '  v  •   1. 

b.  With  intensive  additions,  as  in  A.  9  (of  which 
use  this  may  be  partly  an  elliptical  variant). 

c  x4ao  ?  LVDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  425  *  Ys  hit  thus  I  *  quod 
Attropos,  'what  in  the  deuyllys  date!'  c^S*o  Skelton 
Magityf.  795  What  the  deuyll  I  can  yeagre  no  better  ?  1754 
Richardson  in  J.  DuncoiTibe  Lett.  (1773)  HI*  ^3  What 
a  duce,  must  a  man  be  always  writing  !  1865  Dickens  Mut, 
Fr.  I.  iii,  If  there  is  a  word,  .that  I  abominate,  it  is  energy. 
.  .What  the  deuce  !   Am  1  to  rush  out  into  the  street  [etc], 

3.  Used  to  hail,  summon,  or  call  the  attention  of 
a  person ;  also  formerly  for  incitement,  or  as  an 
expression  of  excitement  or  exultation,  arch,  and 
dial,     a.  in  phr.  what  ho  ! 

c  1386  Chaucer  Millers  T.  251  What  how,  what  do  ye 
maister  Nicholay?  1579  Spenser  Skepk.  Col.  July  s  What 
ho,  thou  ioUye  shepheards  swayne,  Come  vp  tlie  hyll  to 
me.  C1590  Marlowe  Faustns  iil  iv.  (1616),  What  ho. 
Officers,  Gentlemen,  Hye  to  the  presence  to  attend  the 
Emperour.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  i.  ii.  313  What  boa  :  slaue: 
Caliban.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  11.  xxxv,  'Malise,  what 
ho  I'— his  henchman  came.  1864  Ballantyne  Lifeboat  x, 
*  What  ho  !  Coleman,*  cried  Bax, . .  *  have  you  actually 
acquired  the  art  of  sleeping  on  a  donkey?'  1899  H.  W'vnd- 
HAM  Soldiers  of  Queen  vi.  137  *  What  ho  1  Did  you  get  your 
bloomin'  ticket  this  time?'  demands  a  brother  '  Lancer', 
b.  simply.    Now  dial. 

a  1553  Udall  R oyster  D.i.  iii.(Arb.)  22  What  Tibet,  what 
Annot,  what  Margerie.  Ye  sleepe,  but  we  doe  not.  1581 
A.  Hall  Jliad  11.  29  What?  courage  sirs  my  felowes  al. 
1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <5-  "jfuL  r.  iii.  3,  4  Nurse. .  I  had  her  come, 
what  Lainb  :  what  Ladi-bird,  God  forbid,  Where's  this 
Girle?  what  luliet?  1607  Dekker  &  Webster  Northw. 
Hoe  V.  i.  Chamberlain,  call  in  the  music,  ..Whatl  we'll 
make  a  night  of  it.  x6io  Shaks.  Temp,  iv.  i.  33  What 
Ariell;  my  industrious  seruant  Ariell.  Ar.  What  would 
my  potent  master?    here  1  am.      1633  I!.  Jonson  Tale  Tub 

I.  iii,  Here  they  are  both!  What  Sirs,  disputin.  1878 
Hakdy  Ret.  Native  ill.  viii,  Wliat,  Diggory?  You  are 
having  a  lonely  walk, 

II.  4,  adv.  To  what  an  extent !  in  what  a  way  ! 
«=  How  adv,  7.  Obs.  exc.  dial, 

Beo^oulf  si'^  Hwaet  Jju  worn  fela..beore  druncen  ymb 
Brecan  spraece !  ^900  Cvnewulf  Juliana  167  Juliana  I 
hwset  \f\x  glsem  hafast.  971  Blicki.  Ham.  33  Eala  hwaet 
Drihten  deofles  costunga  ge^yldelice  abasr.  ?  c  1250  in  E.  E. 
Lyrics  (1907)  i  Ei,  ei,  what  this  nicht  is  long  I  a  1300 
Cursor  M,  23175  Quat  he  war  wijs  l?at  nioght  Stedfast  bald 
^is  dai  in  thoght  !  13..  Caw.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  2203  What  hit 
wharred,  &  whette,  as  water  at  a  mulne.  1340  Ayenb,  51  A 
god  huet  we  hedde  guod  wyn  yesteneuen  and  guode  metes. 
1375  Barbour  Bruce  i.  215  A  I  quhat  thai  dempt  thaini 
felonly  !  C1440  York  Myst.  xiv.  71  A  !  lorde,  what  the  wedir 
is  colde  !  1556  Chron.  Grey  Friars  (Camden)  60  W^hat 
rebellyous  they  were.    Mod,  Sc.  What  bonny  I 

III.  5.  adj.  Used  (as  sing,  or  //.)  to  express 
the  surprising  or  striking  nature  of  the  Ihing(s)  or 
person(s)  denoted  by  the  sb. ;  in  sing,  usually, 
now  always,  followed  by  the  indef.  ait.,  exc.  with 
a  sb,  in  collective  or  abstract  sense.  Often  with 
ellipsis  (cf.  A,  4,  13). 

Formerly  usually,  and  still  in  archaic  style,  with  inverted 
construction  as  in  a  direct  question;  being  distinguished 
from  this  by  intonation,  and  in  the  (non-collective)  sing,  by 
the  presence  of  the  indef.  art.  j  cf.  *  What  a  place  is  this  I ' 
(mod.  'What  a  place  this  is  !  *)  with  'What  place  is  this?' 

c  13x5  Shoreham  II.  119  O  swete  leuedy,  wat  \>^  was  wo, 
po  ihesus  deyde  on  rode  !  a  1450  Le  Mortc  Arth.  530  O, 
worthy  god,  what  wele  is  me  I   1450-1530  I^Iyrr.  our  Ladye 

II.  119  O  wyth  what  reuerence,  ..wyth  wliat  inwarde  de- 
uocyon..oughie  we  to  haue  ys  in  euery place.  £r  1485 Z'/p/jy 
Myst,  IV.  1157  What  a  fawteit  was.  The  seruaunte,  alas,  His 
master  to  forsake  1  1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  1 1. 
105  O  what  a  Cyte,  and  what  a  se  royall  Hath  had  first  name 
of  pore  men  and  rurall,  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err,  in.  i.  48 
What  a  coile  is  there  Dromio  ?  who  are  those  at  the  gate  ? 
1596  —  Merch,  V.  I,  iii.  161  O  father  Abram,  what  these 
Christians  are.  i6ot  —  Jul.  C.  i.  iii.  42  Cassius,  what  Night 
is  this?  x6oa  —  Ham.  11.  ii.  315  What  a  piece  of  worke  is 
a  man  !  i6xx  —  Cymb.  iv.  i.  16  What  Mortalitie  is?  1615 
W.  Lawsom  Country  Housew.  Garden  (1626)  32  What 
rottennesse?  what  hollownesse?  1633  A.  Stafford  Fern. 
Glory  J33  O  what  proficients  in  Faith  did  these  rusticall 
Swaines  prove  in  a  moment  1  1705  Addison  Italy  307  What 
a  strain'd  unnatural  Similitude  must  this  seem  to  a  Modern 
Reader  ?  1776  Earl  Carlisle  in  Jesse  Selivyn  ^  Contemp. 
(1844)  III.  160  What  a  house  1  What  people  1  what  manners  1 
X798  G.  Hay  in  Uskaw  Mag,  (1913)  Dec.  288  What  shack- 
ing times  we  live  in  1  1825  Scott  Talism.  i.  What  was  the 
surprise  of  the  Saracen,  when,  dismounting  to  examine  the 
condition  of  his  prostrate  enemy,  he  found  [etc.].  1847  C, 
Bronte  Jane  Eyre  ii,  What  a  consternation  of  soul  was 
mine  that  dreary  afternoon  I  . .  Yet  in  what  darkness,  what 
dense  ignorance,  was  the  mental  battle  fought  I  1853  Brown- 
ing A  Lovers^  Quarrel  i,  Oh,  what  a  dawn  of  day  1  How 
the  March  sun  feels  like  May  1  x888  Rider  Haggard  Col. 
Quaritc/i  xVi,  What  rubbish  you  talk. 

b.  In  dependent  clauses,  after  verbs  of  thinking 
or  perceiving. 

Here  the  exclamatory  force  varies  as  theinterrogative  force 
does  in  the  corresponding  interrogative  use  (A.  14),  with 
which  this  often  nearly  coincides :  cf.  remarks  under  A.  I.'* 

a  X300  Cursor  M.  1610  Quat  was  his  reut  [  =  ruth]  ^an  all 
mai  see.  1554  in  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.  (1013)  July  528  When  I 
consydere  ever  what  servants  of  God  they  were  and  so  dyed. 
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X594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  i.  iv.  ai  Me  thought  what  paine  it 
wastodrowne.  1610  —  Temp.  1.  U.  asilJo'st  thou  forget 
From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee?  xyoS  Caldwell 
Papers  (Maitland  Club)  I.  ai6  You  cannot  imagine  what 
a  parcel  of  cheating  brutes  the  work  people  here  are.  1713 
Addison  Guardian  No.  119  P  i  We  may  see  after  what 
a  different  manner  Strada  proceeds.  1808  Scott  Marm.  u. 
vi,  See  what  a  woful  look  was  given.  1840  Dickens  Old 
C.  Shop  Ixix,  You  may  judge  with  what  devotion  he,  .clung 
to  this  girl.  X916  Sanday  In  View  of  End  93  Let.,  the 
ordinary  church-goer  call  to  mind  what  a  large  proportion 
of  the  best  of  our  hymn-tunes  are  German. 

IV.  t  6.  pron.  Used  in  exclamation  to  denote 
something  surprising  or  striking  ;  sometimes  with 
inverted  construction,  as  in  5.  Obs. 

X38a  WvCLiF  Num.  xxiii.  23  In  liis  tymes  it  shal  be  seide 
to  Jacob  and  to  Yrael,  What  the  Lord  hath  wrou^t ! 
[Vulg.  quid  operatus  sit  Deus ;  x6ii  What  hath  God 
wrought  1]  X390  GoWER  Conf.  I.  54  Lo  now,  my  Sone, 
what  it  is  A  man  to  caste  his  yhe  amis.  ^1460  Wisdom 
II2I  in  Macro  Plays  72  Haue  mynde,  Soule,  wat  Gode 
hath  do  I 

C.  Relative  and  allied  uses.  (In  early  use  often 
followed  by  that  (That  conj.  6),  rarely  as.") 

I,  pron,  *  as  compound  relative  (combining 
antecedent  and  relative). 

1.  That  which,  the  thing  which.  (Sometimes 
with  pleonastic  correlative  that.)  Also  occas.  (b) 
more  generally,  A  thing  which,  something  that. 

Not  used  of  persons,  exc.  in  the  idiomatic  phr.  but  what : 
see  5  below. 

The  line  of  division  between  the  dependent  interrog.  use 
(see  A,  1**)  and  the  pure  relative  use  is  in  certain  conditions, 
esp.  in  the  early  periods,  difficult  or  impossible  to  draw. 

cisoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  191  Quod  pungit  ueneno  afficit. 
..  Hie . .  attreS  hwat  heo  prike&.  cx2o5  Lav.  31618  5^ 
habbeo5  alle  iherd  whaet  Penda  king  hafueS  iseid.  c  1350 
Will,  Palerne  2578  MeUJi  l>an  to  meliors  he  niunged  what 
he  ^ou3t,  c  1410  Master  of  Game  (MS,  Digby  1S2J  Prol. 
12  This  booke  tretith  of  what  shalbe  in  euery  sesoun  moste 
durable,  c  1449  Pecock  Rcpr.  11.  vi.  172  That  thou  wolt 
folewe  Holi  Writt,  and  take  for  the  lawe  and  seruice  of 
God  what  that  Holi  Writ  allowitli,  X521  Perth  Hammer- 
men Book  (1889)  j6  Item  giffin  to  Andro  Scot  of  quhat 
wes  awand  him,..iiijs.  1592  Shaks.  Ven.  «V  Ad.  88  So 
offers  he  to  giue  what  she  did  craue.  1596  Danett  tr, 
Counnes  (1614)  219  Notwithstanding  what  I  haue  heard, 
that  \  will  report,  X599  George  a  Greene  G  j  b,  What 
as  Bradford  holdes  of  me  "in  chiefe,  1  giue  it  frankely 
vnto  thee  for  euer.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  iv.  36  He.  .justifi'd 
and  abetted  them  in  what  they  did.  1724  Ramsay  Vision 
xii,  I  ken  sum  mair  than  ye.  .Of  quhat  sail  afterwart  befall. 
1731-8  Swift  Pol.  Conversat.  Introd.  p.  Ixxxi,  So  incurable 
is  the  Love  of  Detraction,  perhaps  beyond  what  the 
charitable  Reader  will  easily  believe.  x8so  Tennvson  In 
Mem.  cxxiv,  And  what  I  am  beheld  again  What  is.  1851 
Househ.  Words  6  Sept.  560  1,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to 
dine  with  me  on  what  I  have  left.  X865  Ruskin  Sesame  i. 
§20  Milton  means  what  he  says.  1884  W.  S.  Gilbert 
Princ.  Ida  11,  What  we  have  Of  hair,  is  all  our  own.  x886 
Law  Rep.  32  Chanc.  Div.  71  It  appears  to  me  that  they 
acted  very  reasonably  in  what  they  did.  1889  Mrs.  E. 
Kennard  Landing  a  Prize  i.  (1891)  2  His  duties  were  per- 
formed with  the  precision  of  an  automaton.  What  he  did 
one  day,  that  he  did  the  next. 

Kb)  1^7  J.  Lewis  Mem.  Dk.  Glocester  (1789)  56  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe.. finding  him  feverish,  prescribed  what  restored  him 
to  health  in  five  days.  1784  Cowper  Task  1.  55  If  cushion 
might  be  call'd,  what  harder  seem'd  Than  the  firm  oak  of 
which  the  frame  was  form'd. 

b.  In  reference  to  a  prec.  sb.,  esp.  after  but^ 
except^  only^  than,  likcy  etc,  with  quasi-adj.  force: 
The  one  which  ;  chiefly  as  //.  those  which ;  \  also 
{rare)  of  persons,  those  who. 

X597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV ^  iv.  iv,  4, Wee  will . ,  draw  no  Swords, 
but  what  are  sanctify'd.  i6xi  Bible  2  Cor.  L  13  We  write 
none  other  things  vnto  you,  then  what  you  reade  or  acknow- 
ledge. 1664  Pepvs  Diary  2  Jan.,  To  the  King's  house,  and 
saw  The  Usnrpery  which  is  no  good  play,  though  better 
than  what  I  saw  yesterday.  1676  Drvden  W«r^«^2.  11.  i, 
An  easier  yoke  than  what  you  put  on  me.  X677  Essex 
Papers  (Camden)  II.  118  Ye  Parties  which  lost  it  now  was 
greater  than  wt  carried  it  when  ye  perpetuating  clause  was 
lately  ordered.  1681  M.  Fox  in  Jrnl.  Friends*  Hist.  Soc. 
(1Q12)  July  139  Hauing  noe  body  to  bee  with  at  home  but 
what  is  noe  Friends.  1758  S.  Havward  Sertn.  xvi.  475  He 
was  under  no  obligations  to  take  human  nature,  only  what 
arose  from  his  free.. promise.  X76a  Kames  Elem.  Crit, 
(1774)  I,  i.  24  We  feel  a  gradual  dilatation. .of  mind,  like 
what  is  felt  in  an  ascending  series.  1824  L.  Murray  Engl. 
Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  233  All  fevers,  except  what  are  called 
nervous.  x868  M.  Arnold  Sch.  ^  Univ.  Cont,  21  The 
Revolution  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  old  endowments ;  what 
exist  date  from  a  time  since  the  Revolution. 

2.  With  Special  implications,  a.  Expressing 
quantity  or  amount  (cf.  A,  10) :  So  much  (or  many) 
as,  as  much  as. 

1646  in  M.  Sellers  Eastland  Co.  (Camden)  Introd.  66 
They  desire,  that  what  as  hatli  allready  bene  equallie  dis* 
burst,.. be  brought  to  acconipt,  and  what  as  remayned  in 
Cash  be  returned  up  1664  Pepvs  Diary  18  Mar.,  Their 
service  was  six  biscuits  a-piece,  and  what  they  pleased  of 
burnt  claret.  1718  Free-thinker  No.  62.  44  The  Romans 
learnt,  wliat  they  knew  of  tins  Mysterious  Doctrine,  from 
the  Etrurians.  1789  Massachusetts  Spy  9  Apr.  3/2  What 
of  the  votes  in  Newliampshire  for  President,  we  have  seen, 
are  nearly  equally  divided. 

b.  Expressing  quality  or  character  (cf.  A.  2, 
15,  17)  :  Such  as;  the  kind  of  thing  (or  person) 
that. 

a  1658  Cleveland  Rustick  Ramp.  114  He  delighted  to  be 
..acknowledged  for  what  he  was.  X697  Drvden  /Eneis  x. 
901  And  what  iEneas  was,  such  seem'd  the  Shade.  1756-7 
tr.  Keysler*s  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  468  The  court  is  still  very 
splendid^  though  much  altered  from  what  it  was  in  the  year 
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1716.  1849  M.\CAu[.AY  hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  185  The  country 
was  not  what  it  had  been  tweniy-two  years  before.  i86x 
Thackeray  Round.  Papers^  On  being  Found  Out,  Would 
you  have  your  wife  and  children  know  you  exactly  for  what 
you  are?  iQgiS/^a^era  May  533/1  The bookis very  much 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  author. 

C.  Expressing  parallel  relation  or  correspon- 
dence (with  to  in  principal  clause  and  in  relative 
clause), 

1673-^  Grew  Anat.  PL  iil^(i683)  127  And  what  the 
^louth  ts,  to  an  Animal ;  that  the  Root  is  to  a  Plant.  x'J2% 
Berkeley  Alciphr.  iv.  §  zi  Intellect  is  to  the  mind  what 
sight  is  to  the  body.  1853  Ruskin  Stones  Venice  III.  iv. 
I  1 1  What  the  elm  and  o«k  are  to  England,  the  olive  is  to 
Italy.  1914  Month  Dec  608  Jingoism  is  to  true  patriotism 
what  bigotry  is  to  true  religion. 

3.  a.  In  a  parenthetic  phrase  (chiefly  with  caW) 
qualifying  a  following  word  or  phrase;  equivalent 
to  an  adjective  phrase,  or  to  a  following  phrase 
with  asx  e.  g.  what  is  called .  .  .  =  *  the  so-called 
,  .  .*,  or  *.  .  .,  as  it  is  called '. 

1697  J.Lewis  Mem.  Dk.Ghcester{\jZ^)  15  A  fortification, 
mounted  with  small  guns,  and  what  were  stiled  his  great 
ones,  which  were  four  little  brass  cannon.  1794  in  jfrfti, 
Friends'  Hist.  Sac.  (1918)  8  Other  demonstrations  of  what 
they  call  Loyalty.  i8ox  Coleridge  Lett,  (1S95)  346  Calvert 
is.. what  is  well  called  a  handyman.  x8s8  Li/e  Planter 
yamaica  211  A  very  small  pea,  ..a  kind  of  what  is  called 
squashies.  1856  Mr.s.  Browning  Aur.  Leigh  i.  9, 1,  writing 
thus,  am  still  what  men  call  young.  190B  R.BagoT/4.  Cuth- 
bert  V.  40  She  is  what  she  calls  '  taking  your  measure '. 

b.  Introducing  a  prefatory  (usually  parenthetic) 
qualifying  clause,  equivalent  to  a  following  clause 
with  which  (or  to  an  adv.,  e.  g.  what  is  more  « 
furthermore,  still  more). 

1697  Dampibr  Voy.  I.  5  \Vhere  we  saw  (what  we  always 
feared)  a  Ship  [etc.].  1713  Pope  in  Earl  Orrery  Rem.  Sivlft 
{1752)  36  If  it  be  true,  what  I  have  heard  often  affirmed  by 
innocent  people.  That  [etc.J.  1743  Bulkeley  &  Cummins 
Voy.  S.  Seas  40  And,  what  was  reckon *d  very  odd,  the 
Cabbin>Bell  came  ashore.  1818  Scott  Ro&  Roy  v,  She 
wore,  what  was  then  somewhat  unusual,  a  coat,  vest,  and 
hat,  resembling  those  of  a  man.  1839  Thackeray  Fatal 
Boots  Feb.,  1  got  from  him  ..  a  ..  silver-laced  waistcoat, . . 
and,  what's  morCi  1  had  no  less  than  three  golden  guineas  in 
the  pocket  of  it. 

4.  In  generalized  or  indefinite  sense:  Anything 
that :  =  Whatever  2  a.  Now  only  in  such  phrases 
as  what  you  please^  come  what  may^  or  esp,  {b')for 
what  I /inotu,  carCy  can  tell,  f  Formerly  also  in 
a  qualifying  dependent  clause :   =  Whatevkr  3  a. 

f  1315  SiiOREHAM  IV.  159  Ac  tyde  )>e  what  by*tyde.  1340 
Ayenb.  43  O^x  be  uenym,  oJ>er  ine  oJ>re  manere,  huet  pet 
hit  by,  13^-70  Alex.  <$•  Dind.  68  What  it  be  t»at  ^e  bidde. 
Jour  bonus  1  graunte.  <x  1435  Cursor  M,  13148  (Trin.)  He 
bad  hir  aske  what  [Coit.  quatsum,  Fair/,  quateuerj  she 
woldc.  1469  Buty  Wills  (Camden)  50  To  make  therof 
qwat  that  he  can.  1535  Coverdalk  Gen,  i.  24  Calell, 
wormes  and  what  as  hath  life  vpon  earth.  i6ox  Shaks, 
ititU  0/ play)  Twelfe  Night,  Or  what  you  will.  16^ 
Vauchan  Silex  Scint.^  Ml.  Olives  \,  Such  ill-placM  wit. 
Conceit,  or  call  it  what  you  please.  Is  the  braines  tit,  And 
meere  disease.  1670  in  Mamelfs  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II. 
299  Its  therefore  my  request  to  you  to.  .be  assisting  to  him 
with  your  Certificates,  or  in  what  else  you  can  serve  him. 
1680  MoxoN  Rlech,  Exerc.  xii.  308  With  your  Flat  Chisscl 
or  Gouge,  (or  what  is  nearest  at  hand)  knock  softly.  17^ 
Hartley  ObserxK  Man  i.  i.  1 1.  20  Be  the  CaiLse  what  it 
will.  1859  H.  KiNGSi-EV  G.  Hamlyn  ix.  One  thing  she  was 
determined  on,  not  to  give  up  her  lover,  come  what  would. 
X908  S.  K.  White  Riverman  xtx,  To  sacrifice  his  pride,  bis 
ambition,  his  what-you-will. 

{b)  1697  J.  Lewis  Mem.  Dk.  Glocester  (1789)  ^5  You  may 
have  half  a  dozen  t'egsl  for  what  I  know,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  any  under  the  petticoats  you  wear !  1798  Charlotte 
Smith  Vng.  Fhilos.  I.  32  She  may  die  for  what  you  know. 
18x8  ScOTT  Hrt.  Midi.  xxii.  It  may  have  been  murdered, 
for  what  I  can  tell.  1875  Ruskin  Fors  Clav.  Ix.  332  You 
may  think,  for  what  I  care,  what  you  please  in  such  matters, 
f  b.  Of  a  person  or  persons  :  Whoever.  Obs, 

CX340  Hampolb  Proic  Treat.  43  like  man,  what  t>at  he 
be.  t>ai  in-calles  )>e  nameof  Godd,  J>at  cs  to  sayaskcs  salua- 
cione  by  Ihcsu  and  by  his  passionc.  (^1430  Freemasonry 
(1840)  445  And  whad  he  be,  let  hym  be  sow^ht.  1448-9 
Metham  Amoryus  ^  CI.  916  He  redy  schuld  be  For  hys 
lady  sake  to  iuste,  ayens  yche  knyght  in  general,.. and 
qwat  he  were  myght  ycue  hym  a  falle.  1591  Shaks,  /  Hen. 
P'lf  v.  iii.  45  Be  what  thou  wilt,  thou  art  my  prisoner.  X613 
•-  Hen.  Villi  V.  iii.  47  That.. my  Accustrs,  Be  what  they 
will,  may  stand  forth  face  to  face. 

C.  with  the  indefinite  sense  indicated  by  ever,  sOj 
etc.  following  (now  only  immediately  following : 
see  Whatever,  Whatso,  etc.) :  cf.  p  b  below. 

cisooOrmin  2504,  &  all  wass  msenelike  l^mg  Whatt  littlesa 
se  J>e5^  haffdenn.  1300  Gower  Con/".  I.  20  What  as  eny  man 
accuse,  ibid.  103  What  as  evere  that  ye  seie.  i^6^ Stonor 
Papers  (Camden)  I.  68  What  that  euer  hewer  to  by  straw, 
he  must  pay  in  honde.  ?  1481  Caxton  Chesse  iii.  iv.  (ed.  2) 
g  V,  'i'o  alle  trewe  marcbauntis  and  other  what  that  som- 
euer  \td.  1474  other  what  som  cuyr]  they  be. 

d.  What  else  :  orig.  ellipt.  «=  whatever  else  there 
may  be ;  hence,  with  loss  of  the  relative  force, 
anything  else,  anything  and  everything. 

1579  Expos.  Termes  Laiu  5. v.  Reservation,  Theyr  reserua- 
tions  were  as  weL.in  vittaiUs,  whether  flesh,  fisbe,  corne, 
bread,  drinke,  or  what  els,  as  in  money.  1585-6  Earl 
Lrycester  Corr.  (Camden)  85  Impostes,  customes,  and  what 
ells  that  yeld  tliem  money.  1593  Shaks  j  Hen.  VI,  \\i.  t.  51 
Warwicke..in  conclusion  winnes  the  King  from  her.  With 
pronise  of  his  Sister,  and  what  else.  To  strengthen  and 
support  King  Edwards  place.^  1659  in  t'ngl.  Hist.  Rev. 
(1919)  July  287  That.. you  will  afford  the  best  of  your 
assistance.. ond  what  elce  needfulL  1873  RtJSK'N  Crown 
Wild  Olive  App.  xi.  aox  The  right  to  keep  everything  and 
Vol.  X. 


every  place  about  you  in  as  good  order  as  you  can— Prussia, 
Poland,  or  what  else. 

5.  But  what  (after  a  negative  expressed  or  im- 
plied) :  except  what  (or  who) ;  which  (or  who)  . . 
not  (=  But  C.  12  b) :  see  also  But  C.  30. 

X596  Shaks.  Tarn.  Shr.  v.  it.  14  Padua  affords  nothing  but 
what  is  kinde.  i66a  Evelyn  Scuiptura  Table,  Never  any 
of  the  Antients  excelled  in  these  Arts,  but  what  were  Gentle- 
men. x688  South  Serm.,  Matt.  xxii.  12  (1697)  II.  333  Few 
are  Confident,  but  what  are  first  Careless.  1747  Gentl. 
Mag.  247/2  Of  the  sails  that  were  left,  I  believe  there  is  not 
a  cloth  but  what  has  a  shot  through  it,  1780  Bentkam 
Introd.  Mor.  ^  Legist,  xiv.  (1789)  p.  clxxxv.  note.  There  are 
few  madmen  but  what  are  observed  to  be  afraid  of  the  strait 
waistcoat.  1796  Charlotte  Smith  Marchjuont  IV.  133 
Not  one  of  these  insinuations  but  what  gathered  something 
from  malevolence. 

b.  loosely  as  conjunctional  phr. :  But  that,  that 
. .  not  (==  But  C.  12)  :  see  also  But  C.  30.  coUoq, 

T  In  quot.  1807  exceptionally  without  preceding  negative  : 
=  ButC.  II a. 

1662  [see  But  C.  30].  1753  A.  Murphy  Gray's  Inn  Jrnl, 
No.  43  There  hardly  arose  an  Incident,  but  what  our  Fellow- 
'I'raveller  would  repeat  twenty  or  thirty  Verses  in  a  Breath. 
1807  W.lRV[NG5a/w«e.  No.g  (1824)144  In  vain  did  the  wind 
whistle  and  the  storm  heat— my  aunt  would  waddle  through 
mud  and  mire,  over  the  whole  town,  but  what  she  would 
visit  them.  s8i94  Du  Maurier  Trilbyw.  (1895)  284  Not  but 
what  many  changes  had  been  wrought.  1908  R.  Bagot  A, 
Cuthbert  xxi.  257  You  should  have  kept  quiet  in  the  house 
to-da^.  Not  but  what  j^ou  are  certainly  looking  belter  than 
you  did  early  this  morning. 

6.  Used  redundantly  after  than  introducing  a 
clause,  dial,  or  vulgar, 

1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxx,  I  tbink  I  laughed  heartier 
then  than  what  I  do  now. 

**  7.  As  simple  relative  {sing,  or  //.) :  Which 
(or  who)  ;  that.  a.  referring  to  a  pron.  (demonstr, 
or  indef.),  occas.  to  a  noun ;  orig.  introducing  a 
dependent  question  in  apposition  with  it  (A.  6) ; 
esp.,  in  later  use  only,  in  all  what  (now  dial,  or 
Tnilgar), 

Apparent  instances  in  OE.  are  due  to  imitation  of  Latin : 

\c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  vi.  3  Ne  raedde  je  |?aet  hwaet  dauid 
dyde?  {\m\^.  nee  hoc  legistis  quod  fecit  D.'i).  \%..  jEl/reifs 
Boethius  xl.  §  7  (Bodl.  MS.)  Eall  hwaet  \Cott.  MS.  ^J  be 
willniajj  hi  bigita)?.!  ciioo  Ormin  1115  Nu  ice  wile 
sha;wenn  ;uw  all  J>att  whatt  itt  bilacnet>l>.  ia97  R.  Glouc. 
(Rolls)  4862  pe  king,  .wende  toward  bangor  (ro  To  destruye 
J>e  brutons,  wat  he  founde  mo.  c  1440  Alphabet  0/  Tales 
86  He  told  )?aim  all  what  at  he  saw.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr. 
II.  ix.  191  Aftir  al  this  what  is  tretid  upon  the  firste,. 

fouernauncis.  iS3aTiNDAL^  E.vpos.  Matt,  v-vii  (c  1550)  20b, 
[ere  seist  thou  y'  vttermoost  what  a  christen  man  must 
looke  for.  1557  North  Gueuara's  Diall  Pr.  244  They  do  al 
thinges  what  they  lyst,  and  nothing  what  they  ought.  1596 
Spenser  /'.  Q.  iv.  vii.  14  To  tell  that  what  ye  see  needs  not. 
1S97  G.  Hahvev  Trimming 0/ NasheVvks.  (Grosart)  lU,  53 
The  beast  Ephemeron,  which,  .hath  manie  legs,  foure  wings, 
and  all  what  Nature  can  affoord,  to  giue  her  expedition. 
1645  Fuller  Good  Th.  in  Bad  T.  (1841)  36  For  matter  of 
language  there  is  nothing  what  grace  doth  do,  but  wit  can 
act.  1657  S.  Titus  Killing  no  Murder  9  They,  .thought  it 
not  adultery  what  was  committed  with  her.  1718  Hickes 
&  Nelso.»*  J.Kettlewell  iii.  578  He  continued  XJnmoveable 
in  all  what  be  Believed  to  be  bis  Duty.  1740  Richardson 
Pamela  xxiii.  I.  57  Do  you  think  that  so  dutiful  a  Son  as 
our  Neighbour. .does  not  pride  himself,  for  all  what  he  said 
at  Table,  in  such  a  pretty  Maiden?  1919  J.  B.  Morton 
Barber  0/  Putney  xv.  If  I  sat  down  to  write  a  book,  I'd 
want  to  shove  in  all  what  I  saw. 

t  b.  in  dependence  on  a  prep. ;  spec,  in  phr.y&r 
what  (replacing  OE./or  hxvon)  =  for  which  pur- 
pose or  reason,  wherefore.   Obs. 
c  117s  Lamb.  Horn.  81  Ws  monne  me  mei  sermonen  mid 

godes  worde,  for  hwat  he  seal  his  sunne  uor-saken  and 
ileuen.  ciaoo  Ormin  28^1  Ure  preost..nohht  ne  inihhte 
trowwenn  patt  word  tatt  himm  J>urrh  Gabrijel  Wass  sej^d  o 
Godess  hallfe,  Forr  whatt  himm  wass  hiss  spscche.  .purrh 
Dribhtin  all  btnfedd.  ciaoo  Vices  ^  Virtues  39  Gif  ou  na 
Jjing  ne  luuest..3urh  hwat  3u  miht  forliescn  godes  luue. 
a  1215  Attcr.  R.  66  Kume3  K  coue..&  fret  al  bet  of  hwat 
heo  schulde  uorA  bringen  hir  cwike  briddes.  Ibid.  382  He 
..bid  me  ofte  techen  him  sum  ping  mid  hwat  he  muhte  his 
licome  deruen.  x»97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2533  Hengist..him 
grantede.  .is  dorter  abbe  to  wif,  Vor  jwat  J>e  king  jeue  him 
J>e  contreie  of  kent.  a  1300  R.  Gloucester's  Chron.  3451 
(MS.  B.)  Hii  vnder  gete  a  welle.  .Of  wat  [^/5.  A.  wan]  ^ 
king  ofte  dronk.  a  1300  Sez'en  Sins  11  in  E.  E,  P.  (1862) 
19  fi  fair  schrute  mid  whate  |>ou  art  ischrid  aboute. 
C.  gen.  (Now  dial,  or  viilgar.) 
a  1568  AscHAM  Scholem.  n.  (Arb.)  121  In  folowyng  so  pre- 
ciselie,  either  the  matter  what  other  men  wrote,  or  els  the 
maner  bow  other  men  wrote.  i6ai  Elsing  Debates  Ho, 
Lords  (Camden)  34  To  add  that  to  the  weight  what  the 
washers  had  taken  away,  1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  122 
That  incisure  or  resemblance  of  cutting  what  is  common 
to  most  of  them  \sc.  insects],  c  184a  in  T.  VV.  Reid  Life 
Forster  {\%^Z)  I.  v.  144  Be  like  Long  Forster,  what  walked 
to  Colne  and  back  before  breakfast.  1865  Dickens  Mut. 
Fr.  III.  ii,  Them's  her  lights,  Miss  Abbey,  wot  you  see 
a'btinking  yonder. 

H.  adj.  {sing,  or  //.,  of  things  or  persons ; 
always  as  compound  relative  exc.  in  10  b.) 

8.  That  (or  those)  .  .  which  (or  who)  ;  such  .  . 
as ;  often  expressing  quantity,  So  much  (or  many) 
.  ,  as  :  cf  C.  I,  2  a. 

^1350  Will,  Palerne  1114  Fondes  to  do  ^e  duk  what 
duresse  ^e  may,  a  1400  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  608 
Tak  what  ping  ]>e  profred  is  Whon  pou  mai^t  redi  haue, 
1579  FuLKR  Heskins'  Pari,  150  By  what  things  I  was  con- 
ioyned  vnto  you,  those  things . .  I  haue  giuen  vnto  you.  1603 
Shaks.  Lear  in.  vi.  2,  I  will  peece  out  the  comfort  with 
what  addition  I  can.    1677  in  nth  Rep.  Hist^  MSS.  Comm, 


App.  V.  36  Lord  Purbecke  makes  what  bast  he  can  bo  con* 
sume  his  ladle's  fortune  by  gameing.  1710  Steele  Tatler 
No.  169  F  I  Do  we  ,.  destroy  the  use  of  what  organs  we 
have?  1795  Southev  Joan  of  Arc  vi.  388  What  few  to 
guard  the  town  Unwilling  had  remained,  haste  forth  to  meet 
The  triumph.  1874  Ruskin  Fors  Clav.  xiii.  129, 1  will  take 
what  indulgence  the. .reader  will  give  me. 

9.  In  generalized  sense  :  Any  . .  which  (or  who), 
any  . .  that :  =  Whatever  2  b.  Now  only  in  certain 
collocations:  cf.  C.  4.     Also  =  Whatever  3b. 

<ri38o  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  311  What  man  seijj  heyl  to 
siche  antecristis  shal  haue  part  of  heere  werkis  for  assent 
]jat  he  3iue^.  1393  Langl.  /*.  PI.  C.  111.  34  What  man  Jjat 
me  louyejj  and  my  wille  folwej?,  Shal  haue  grace.  14x2 
E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  50,  I  bequeth  to  what  thenge  bat  is  most 
necessary  in  J)«  same  Chirch,  v.  marc.  1470-85  Malory 
Arthur  X.  xxxviii.  475  What  Knyghte  maye  ouercome  that 
Knyght.. shal  haue  me  and  alle  my  landes.  1567  Maplet 
Gr.  Forest  loi  Into  what  cleare  Fountaine  or  Riuer  he 
swimmeth,  he  infecteth  it.  159s  Shaks.  Rom.  <5-  Jul.  11.  vi. 
3  Come  what  sorrow  can.  1665  Hookb  Microgr.  149  Pro- 
vide a  good  large  Box.  .and  of  what  depth  you  shall  judge 
convenient.  1712-14  Pope  Rafe  Lock  i.  70  Spirits.  .Assume 
what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  please.  185a  Thobeau 
Summer  23  June,  'Ihe  red  color  of  cattle  also  is  agreeable 
in  a  landscape,  or  let  them  be  what  color  they  may.  1891 
Morris  Poems  ly  Way  126  Unmoved  I  stand  what  wind 
may  blow. 

b.  with  the  generalized  sense  indicated  by  ever^ 
sOj  soever^  or  somever  following  (now  only,  exc. 
with  soever^  immediately  following:  see  What- 
ever, Whatso,  Whatsoever,  Whatsomever). 

ciaoo  Ormin  loiii  Whatt  mann  se  itt  iss  patt  hafe|>)> 
twej^enn  kirrtless,  3ife  he  batt  an  i>att  illke  mann  patt  iss 
wi^j^utenn  kirrtell.  13..  Cursor  M.  1149  (Gott.)  To  quat 
contre  so  )>\x  wend,  Sal  \>\x  na  man  find  to  freind.  CX440 
Gesta  Rom.  I  1  (HarL  MS.)  That  knyst  shall  dye  by  my 
crafte,  yn  what  cuntre  of  the  wordle  so  euer  l>at  he  be  ynne. 
c  1450  Merlin  i.  5  In  what  nede  that  euer  ye  haue.  1470-85 
Malory  Arthur  x.  xli.  481  What  knyght  someuer  he  were 
that  smote  doune  sir  Palomydes  shold  haue  bis  damoysel  to 
hym  self.  147a  in  P.  H.  Hore  Hist.  Wex/oyd(igoo)  I.  230 
A  strange  marchaunt.  .what  that  ever  condicion  he  be  of. 
1558  Q.  Kennedy  in  Wodrow  Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  98  Quhat 
sect  or  opinioun  that  evir  thou  be  of.  1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A. 
V.  i.  82  By  that  same  God,  what  God  so  ere  it  be.  1676 
Shadwell  Virtuoso  iv.  66  Let  what  harmony  soever  be 
between  Lovers  at  first,  in  a  short  time  it  turns  to  scurvy 
jangling.  1716  Pope  Iliad  vui.  567  What  Pow'r  soe'er  pro- 
vokes our  lifted  Hand.  i8aa  K.  H.  Dicby  Broadstone 
Hon.  Prcf.  p.  v,  The  Gentlemen  of  England,  of  what  rank 
or  estate  soever  they  may  be.  1868  Morris  Earthly  Par, 
(1870)  I,  n.  460  All  people  ceased  What  talk  they  held 
soever. 

C.  Usually  with  soever^  in  indef.  (non-relative) 
sense  (cf.  4d)  :  Any  .  .  at  all,  any  whatever:  = 
Whatever  4  a,  Whatsoever  3  a. 

In  first  quot.  1856  =  some,  .or  other. 

1597  J.  Payne  Royal  Exch.  18  Let  all  right  belevers..be 
of  good  comforth  vnder  what  cross  or  distress  soever.  1608 
Chapman  Byron's  Conspir.  v.  i.  Plays  1873  II.  243  Rise  then 
for  euer  Quit  of  what  guilt  soeuer.  x6xx  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  i. 
ii.  44, 1  loue  thee  not  a  larre  o'  th*  Clock,  behind  What  Lady 
she  her  Lord.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  11.  oi  At  which 
Angle  of  Inclination  the  perpendicular  will  be  equal  to 
29  inches,  let  the  lube  be  of  what  length  soever.  17*5 
De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  197  Not  to  come  any 
nearer,  upon  what  occasion  soever.  1736  Gentl.  Mag,  Dec. 
721/a  Goods,  Chattels,  and  Things  of  what  Nature  or  Value 
soever.  x8t5  Scorr  Talism.  xx,  She  wore  not  upon  her 
person  any  female  ornament  of  what  kind  soever.  1856 
Emerson  Eng.  Traits,  First  Visit  Eng.,  Mr.  Landor.,has 
a  wonderful  brain,.. by  what  chance  converted  to  letters. 
Ibid.t  Whatever  is  didactic— what  theories  of  society,  and 
so  on,— might  perish  quickly.  1881  Sy/itt^VMiK  Mary  Stuart 
I.  iL  (1899)  52  We  took  in  hand  to  cut  this  peril  off  By  what 
close  mean  soe'er  and  what  foul  hands  Unwashed  of  treason. 

10.  IVhat  time  (later  also  -^at  what  time),  as 
conj.  phr. :  At  the  time,  or  at  any  time,  at  which ; 
when  ;  whenever.     So  what  day.    Now  only  poet. 

X357  Lay  Folks'  Catech,  (T.)  65  Teche  tham  thair  childir 
.  .What  tyme  so  thai  er  of  eld  to  lere  tham.  c  1380  Antecrist  ■ 
in  Todd  Three  Treat.  Wyclif  {\Z^\)  134  Seynt  Jon..seide 
what  tyme  he  lyved  J)at  J^enne  weren  many  antecristis. 
£-1440  Generydes  4225  What  tyme  that  eny  kyng  wcddid 
shuld  be, ..The  kyng  and  she  sbuld  neuer  togeder  mete. 
X53S  CoVERDALE  Zech.  viii.  14  Like  as  I  deuysed  to  punysh 
you,  what  tyme  as  youre  fathers  prouoked  me  vnto  wrath. 
X637  Milton  Lycidas  28  What  time  the  Gray-fly  winds  her 
sultry  horn.  1648  Evelyn  Let.  to  R.  Browne  18  Dec.,  Ab. 
staining  from  using  uncivil  terms  at  what  time  they  differed 
in  judgment.  1791  Cowper  Iliad  xx.  190  What  time  the 
monster  of  the  Deep  pursued  The  Hero.  1885-94  R. Bridges 
Pros  -V  Psyche  Sept.  ii.  Was  the  trial  waged  What  day  the 
Sirens  with  the  Muses  strove. 

fb.  (with  wAa^  as  simple  rel.) :  At  which  time; 
when  ;  and  then.  Ohs. 

X568  Grafton  Chron.  IL  65  The  kinges  Ambassadors 
repulsed  of  the  French  king  relumed,  at  what  tyme  he  sent 
another  Ambassade  vpon  the  lyke  cause.  X630  R.  Johnson's 
Kingd.  <V  Comntw.  128,  I  read, .that  it  was  ouilded..in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  third  of  England  ;  at  what  time  our 
Kings.. had  as  yet  nothing  to  doe  in  this  Ci tie.  1653  H. 
More  Antid.  Ath.  ni.  ix.  §3  He  gave  up  the  Ghost  about 
the  third  hour  of  the  night,  at  what  time  a  black  Cat.. ran 
to  his  bed. 

III.  conj, 
1 11.  a.  During  the  time  that ;  while.  Obs.  rare. 
ci\ys  Lamb.  Horn.  11  Muchel  is  us  J>enne  neod..,  wet 
we  on  pisse  middelerd  liuien,  sod  scrift. 

■j-  b.  Up  to  the  time  that ;  till,  until.  (See  also 
Allwhat.^  Obs, 

axi75  Cott.  Ho?n.  035  Si  la^e.  .adili5ede..wat  hit  com 
to  t?a  time  ^  god  sende  pe  halie  wtti^e.  c  xsgo  Kent.  Serm, 
in  O,  E»  Misc.  30  pu  best  i.hialde  J>et  begte  wyn  wat  no. 


WHAT. 

**3*S  Shokkham  v.  945  Fram  crj-stes  resurreccioun,  Wat 
ooawp  h>-s  ascen&ioun.  13..  Gtty  li'aruK  (A.)  490a  In  b^t 
OM  bod  bi-leued  t>ere  What  Tirty  was  hole  &  fere,  c  1330 
Arlk.  A  Mtrt.  50M  No  filled  \^\  neuer  swiche  a  sleiji, 
What  hai  to  Galieiiet  com  rijt.  1340  Aytnb,  87  Wy^oute 
com>-nge  aj-en  of  hu>xhe  >>inges,  non  ne  is  ury  in  J*ise  wordie, 
huet  hi  is  y*do, 

12.  To  the  extent  that ;  as  macb  as,  so  far  as. 
(Cf.  C.  2  a,  8.)  Obs,  exc.  diai. 

c  1374  Chaccsr  Trfyius  iv.  35  Ector.. Caste  on  a  day  wij> 
Grekes  for  to  fighte  As  he  was  woned  to  grcue  hem  what  he 
myghte.  C1400  Destr.  Trty  1794  He  . .  wetcomyt  hym 
wortbdy  as  a  wegh  noble.  And  fra>niit  hym  with  fiendship 
qwmt  the  fre  wold!  1561  T.  Hoav  tr.  Castif  Hone's  Courtyer 
»»•  (>577)  Q  ^'"i  *^  As  thoughe  shee  woulde . .  allure  what 
she  can  the  eyes  and  affection  of  whoso  beholdeth  hyr. 
i«47  Ward  Shn^e  CoHer  (1843)  52,  I  speak  these  things  to 
excuse,  what  I  may,  my  Countrymen  111  the  hearts  of  all. 
Bfa»  P«NS  Rise  4-  Pro^.  Ouakers  (1834)  6  They  changed 
WMt  ihey  could,  the  kingdom  of  Christ.. into  a  worldly 
kincdooL 
+I3.  (? after  F.  qui. . ou.)  Whether  (with correl.  tn-), 
cisso  RoLt-ASD  Crt.  Venus  i.  797  Befoir  my  Maiestie.. 
Or  my  deputis  quhat  thay  be  greit  or  small. 
D.  Indefinite  (non- relative)  uses. 
I.  pron.  {sb.).  f  !•  Something ;  anything :  only 
OE,  exc.  as  surviving  in  phrases  in  which  what 
is  qualified  by  a  quantitative  or  identifying  word, 
(sometimes  a  genitive),  e.g.  Antwhat,  Elsewhat 
(OE,  eiles  Awxi),  Lxttle-what  (OE,  /ytUs  /iwxtj 
ME.  /i//es  what,  what  liiieSy  Little  B.  3  c),  M ant- 
what, MosTw^,  MucHWHAT  (also  mickle  whaty 
MiCKLE  A.  3),  NowHAT,  Othebwhat,  Somewhat, 
q.v.,  whence  was  evolved  a  subst.  use  of  what  = 
thing.    A//  what :  all  sorts  of  things.  Obs. 

C1900  Ormin  9035,  &  5et  forr  all  an  oJ>err  whatt  Se55de  be 
taffdi)  Mar^e,  f^tt  Josjep  Cristess  faderr  wass.  /SiW.  18553 
l^tt  all  iKitt  strenedd  iss  off  Godd,  Off  Godess  a^henn  kinde, 
All  iss  itt  all  b&tt  illke  whatt  patt  Godd  iss  inn  himm  sellfenn. 
rii90  St.  Edmund  ^o&  in  S>  Eng,  Leg,  443  ^wat  liitles  it 
was  ^t  he  et,  was  al  of  grete  bingue.  1303  R.  Brunne 
Hand!.  Synne  5963  Jjf  ^ou  receyu«3yst  any  what  Of  one 
J»at  hys  ^>-n^  forgat.  c  1374  Chaucer  Boetfu  iv.  pr.  vi,  104 
(Camb.  MS.)  She  a  lytcl  what  smylynge.  1390  Gower 
Conf.  1.98  Florent..syh  this  vecke  wher  sche  sat,  Which 
was  the  lothlteste  what  That  evere  man  caste  on  his  yhe. 
« 1400-50  Wars  Alex.  3046  So  fell  flijt  was  of  flanys..Of 
a.rrows  &  of  all  quat.  156a  J.  Heywood  Prov.  fy  E^igr. 
(1867)  113  Doo,  say,  or  syng,  in  any  what,  Thou  art  a 
minion  marmsat.  1579  Spenser  Shtph.  Cai,  July  31  Come 
downe,  and  leame  the  little  what,  that  Thomalin  can  sayne. 
1596  —  E.  Q.  VI.  ix.  7  They..gaue  htm  for  to  feed  Such 
bonely  what,  as  serues  the  simple  clowne. 
IL  adv.  or  c(fft/'. 

(Often,  esp.  in  early  examples,  capable  of  being  construed 
Bs  a  pronoun  =  'some  '.} 

2.  Introducing  (a)  each,  or  {b)  only  the  first,  of 
two  or  more  alternative  or  co-ordinate  words  or 
phrases:  (a)  what  .  .  what,  {b)  what  .  .  and 
{fas,  fsd)  —  Some  .  .  others;  both  .  .  and;  in- 
cluding . .  and ;  as  well .  .  as ;  partly  .  ,  partly. 
Now  rart  exc.  with  special  implication  (see  b). 

id)  awj^Cott.  Horn.  337  Of  f>e  folce  we  sigge3  f^at  hit 
cural>  fastlice- .wat  frend,  wat  fa.  xi^  R.  Gt.ouc.  (Rolls) 
1153  Hor  folc  hii  lore..  Wat  in  bataile,  wat  in  J^e  se,  and 
horc  hors  nei  echon.  Ibid.  5548  Wat  ^joru  is  stalward- 
hede,  wzx  J>oru  godes  grace,  Mony  was  J)e  gode  body, 
)>at  he  slou.      Ibid,  8389  Wat  adreint,  wat  aslawe,  tuelf 

f>rinces  J>er  were  ded.  a  X300  Cursor  M.  3393  Quat  for 
uue  and  quat  for  doute.  Ibid.  3907  Quat  of  his  wiues 
tuin  in  spus,  And  wat  of  hand  wimmen  in  hus,  Tuelue  suns 
had  he  o  i>aa.  c  1330  Arik.  «$•  Merl.  8873  What  v/\\>  wrist- 
ling,  wat  wit>  toggm^,  What  wij>  smiteing  &  wij>  skirminge. 
On  bc^  half  so  t>ai  wrou^ten,  Her  kinges  on  hors  )>ai 
broaden,  c  13S4  Chaucer  H.  Fame  lu.  968  The  thinges 
that  I  herde  tnere  What  a  lovde,  and  what  in  ere.  c  1400 
Maundev.  (Roxb.)  XXV.  it8  Fyfty  comacy  of  men,  what  of 
hors  men,  what  of  fote  men.  c  1449  Pecock  Re^r.  11.  viti. 
189  He  schal,  what  in  the  firste  partie,  and  what  in  the  ije. 
panic,  fynde  herto  proof  ynou?.  1531  Tindale  ProL  Jonas 
Wks.  (1573)  28/2  All  the  noble  bloud  was  slayne  vp,  and 
halfe  the  commons  thereto,  what  in  Fraunce,  and  what  with 
their  owne  sword,  in  fightyng  among  them  selues  for  the 
crowne.  &  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  /K  13  b,  These  Lordes 
had  much  people  folowing  them  what  for  feare  and  what 
for  entreatie.  16x0  Holi^nd  Camden's  Brit.  i.  634  The 
Severn  sea .. what  beeing  driven  backe..with  a  Southwest 
winde.  and  what  with  a  verie  strong  pirrie  from  tlie  sea 
troubling  it,  swelled  [etcj.  1654  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Benti- 
voglio't  IVars  Ftanders  123  Most  of  the  Kings  ships  which, 
what  great,  what  little,  were  about  forty.  X670  Cotton 
F,spernon  ii.  viii.  350  A  hundred  and  fifty  Horse  (what 
Gentlemen,  and  what  of  his  own  Guards),  a  1693  Urqu. 
hmrft  Rabelais  iii.  L  19  Seven  Children  at  the  least  (what 
Male  what  Female)  were  brought  forth.  1819  Scott 
tvanhoe  xxvi,  I  conceive  they  may  be — what  of  yeomen— 
what  of  commons,  at  least  five  hundred  men. 

(*)  C1400  Maundev.  (igig)  xxviii.  170  What  on  horse  & 
on  fote,  mo  l>an  CC.  Mt,  persones.  1442  Beckington's  yrnl. 
(1838)  loi  There  is  in  pyjjcs,  what  in  the  towne  so  in  the 
CMtd,  moo  than  CC  legge  herneys.  c  1450  Brut  11.  483 
What  of  rayne,  thondere  and  lightnyng  and  hayll.  CX500 
Melustne  340  Many  richc  rayments.  .were  made  what  for 
the  tpoase  ai  for  the  ladyes  &  damoyselles.  Ibid,  266  About 
xvm.C  what  balesters  as  Archers.  1509  Hawes  Past. 
Pleas.  III.  iii,  The  very  perfect  bryghtnes,  What  of  the 
tower,  and  of  the  cleare  sunne.  X5J3  Ld,  Berners  Froiss. 
I.  ccxxiv.  X19 b/i  Ihey  rode  so  long  what  night  and  day. 
1*70  Corroii  E^emoH  wx.  ix.  441  They  had  been  mannM 
ooC  mth  above  four  hundred  and  fifty,  what  Mariners,  and 
Soaldien. 

b.  Introducing  advb.  phrases  formed  with  pre- 
positions (in  the  earliest  periods  chiefly  for^  later 
usoally,  now  almost  always,  with\  implying  (in 
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I  early  use  only  contextually)  *  in  consequence  of,  on 
I  account  of,  as  a  result  of ;  in  view  of,  considering 
I   (one  thing  and  another)  \ 

I  In  quot,  1591  without  alternative:  what  for  simply  = 
•for,  because  of', 
(a)  t:ii75  Lamb.  Horn.  145  Alle  we  beoo  in  monifald 
i  wawe..fawat  for  ure  eldere  werkes,  hwat  for  ure  ajene 
■  gultes.  CX190  Bekit  391  in  S.  Eng.  Leg,  I.  117  5wat  for 
'  eije,  ^wat  for  louc,  no  man  him  ne  with-seide.  1340  Ham- 
pole  I'r.  Consc.  7100  What  for  sorow,  and  what  thurgh 
smoke  And  what  thurgh  cald,  and  what  tlmrgh  hetctiai 
salle  ay  grete.  CX450  St.  Cvtkbert  (Surtees)  1743  What  for 
hungyr,  what  for  thriste,  pe  sliipmen  of  na  lykyng  lyste, 
X476  Paston  Lett.  III.  161,  I  ame  somewhatt  erased,  what 
with  the  see  and  what  wythe  thys  dyet  heer.  xssi  Robin- 
son tr,  More's  Utopia  11.  (1895)  116  The  -ii.  corners,  what 
wythe  fordys  and  shelues,  and  what  with  rockes,  be  very 
ieoperdous.  X570  FoxK  A.^  M.  (ed.  2)  209/2  What  for  the 
pillage  of  the  Danes,  and  what  by  inward  iheues  and  bribers  : 
this  land  was  brought  into  great  affliction,  1603  Shaks. 
Meas.for  M.  i.  ii.  83  What  with  the  war;  what  with  the 
sweat,  what  with  the  gallowes,  and  what  with  pouerty,  1  am 
Custom-shrunke.  a  167a  Wilkins  Nat,  Relig,  \.  iii.  (1675) 
36  SVhat  through  their  vicious  aflfections. .;  what  through 
their  inadvertency  or  neglect . .  they  are  not  to  be  convinced. 
x6^  ^IARVEI.L  Reh.  Transp.  u.  i3i  Ihe  Penalty  of  the 
Bonds  should  liave  difFer'd,  what  in  case  he  run  the  Subject 
only  into  Errour,  and  what  in  case  of  Sin.  X678  J.  Williams 
Hist.  Gunp.'Treas.  18  What  for  avoiding  the  Report  of  too 
much  Credulity, ..what  from  the  care  of  doing  any  thing 
that  might  redound  to  the  blemish  of  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland,..it  was  resolved  [etc.J.  1756  Monitor  No.  35.  I. 
325  What  by.  .diminution  of  trade:  what  by  the  immense 
weight  of  taxes  ; .  .some  were  actually  ruined.  1819  Scott 
Ivanhoe  xliv,  Athelstane's  spirit  of  revenge,  what  between 
the  natural  indolent  kindness  of  his  own  dispofiition,  what 
through  the  prayers  of  his  mother  Edith.. had  terminated 
[etc],  x84a  De  ()uincev  Mod.  Greece  Wks.  1890  VII.  331 
What  through  banks,  and  what  through  policemen,  the  con- 
cern  has  dwindled  to  nothing.  1865  Kingslev  Herew.  ii,  Th« 
track,  what  with  pack-horses'  feet,  and  what  with  the  wear 
and  tear  of  five  hundred  years*  rainfall,  was  a  rut  three  feet 
deep  and  two  feet  broad, 

(3)  C1386  Chaucer  Sqr^s  T.  46  The  foweles.  .\yhat  for 
the  .seson  and  the  yonge  grene  Ful  loude  songen  hire  affec- 
cions.  1393  Langu  /'.  PI.  C.  xviii.  85  What  |>orw  werre 
and  wrake  and  wycked  hyfdes.  a  1400-50  IVars  Alex.  781 
Quat  of  stamping  of  stedis  &  stering  of  bernes,  All  dymed 
l>e  dale.  ci\za  Chron.  Vilod.  3173  What  by-cause  of  )>e 
hele  of  )>is  gode  wyff,  &  also  of  t>e  meracle  ^e  whiche  l>er 
was  do.  c  1440  Alphabet  0/  Tales  13  What  for  calde  &  for 
holdyng  in  ^e  watir,  I  was  nere-hand  slayn.  X579  Twyne 
Phis,  agst.  Fort.  1.  xxx.  41  What  by  the  wonderfulnesse 
and  number  of  the  woorkes,  there  was  nothyng  in  all  the 
whole  world  to  be  wondred  at,  but  Rome,  xsgx  Greene 
Maidens  Dream  154  She. .wrong  out  sighes  so  sore:  That 
what  for  grief  her  tongue  could  speak  no  more.  1665  Sir 
T.  Herbert  Trav.  (167^)  166  What  by  Themistocles  on 
shore,  and  Leonidas  at  Sea,  at  Salamis  and  'I'hermopylae, 
his  huge  Army  melted  away.  X7oa  De  Foe  Shortest  IVay 
w.  Dissenters  29  Alas  the  Church  of  England  I  What  with 
Popery  on  one  Hand,  and  Schismatickson  the  other ;  Now 
has  she  been  Crucify  d  between  two  Thieves.  X768  Sterne 
Sent,  yourn.^  Fragment  I.  106  What  for  poisons,  con- 
spiracies and  assassinations. . ,  there  was  no  going  there  by 
day — 'twas  worse  b^  night.  x8aa  Cobbett  Colt.  Econ.  (1823) 
§  108  What  of  Excise  Laws  and  Custom  Laws  and  Com- 
bination Laws  and  Libel  Laws,  a  human  being. .scarcely 
knows  what  he  dares  do  or.. say.  X867  Parkman  yesuits 
in  N.  Ajiier.  xtC\\\,  (1875)  346  What  with  hunting,  fishing, 
canoe-making,  and  bad  weather,  the  progress  of  the  august 
travellers  was  so  slow.  X870  Dasent  Ai:n.  Event/,  l.ife 
xxxvi,  Aunt  Mandeville,.  .what  between  the  White  Lady 
and  the  warm  verses,  was  quite  upset. 

*^*  For  other  indefinite  (non- relative)  uses  see 
C.  4  d,  9  c. 

E.  Substantival  nonce-uses  (from  A.,  B.,  C). 

1.  The  question  *  What  ?  *,  '  What  is  it  ? ',  or  the 
like,  or  the  answer  to  such  question ;  the  essence 
or  substance  of  the  thing  in  question. 

1656  Cowley  Pindar.  Odes,  Extasie  vi.  An  unexhausted 
Ocean  of  delight  Swallows  my  senses  quite,  And  drowns 
all  What,  or  How,  or  Where.  X796  Mme.  D'Arblav  Camilla 
V.  vi^  'What,  ma'am?— how? — what?—'  'Nay,  nay,  don't 
be  frightened.  Come  down  to  dinner,  and  we'll  talk  over  the 
hows?  and  the  whats?  afterwards.'  x83a  Motlkv  in  Corr, 
(18S9)  I.  18,  I  was  summoned  before  the  Senate  of  the 
University,  and  then  wrote  my  name  and  my  whences  and 
whats,  eta,  etc.,  in  a  great  book.  1844  L.  Hunt  Blue- 
Stocking  Revels  il  171  Poems  114  My  lady  will  know  all 
the  what  and  the  why.  i86x  J.  Brown  Horx Subsec.  Ser.  it. 
loi  Desiring  to  divine  the  essences  rather  than  the  appear- 
ances of  things — in  search  of  the  ivhat  chiefly  in  order  to 
(question  it,  make  it  give  up  at  whatever  cost  the  secret  of 
its  why,  X884  tr.  Lotze's  Metaph.  431  It  must  seem  utterly 
inconceivable  that  we  should  ask  for  the  '  what '  of  a  thing, 
and  yet  look  for  the  answer  in  anything  except  that  which 
this  thing  is  and  does. 

2.  A  something. 

1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  149  We  have  seen  the  Pittifull 
who's,_and  in  short  the  slender  whats  are  against  modest 
Learning  in  Religious  Division.  X903  A.  Maclaren  Last 
.Shfaves  54  We  are  not  seeking  a  What ;  we  are  seeking  a 
Whom. 

3.  An  instance  of  the  exclamation  '  What !  * 
X779  Warner  in  Jes<;e  Seln-yn  ^  Coniemp.  (1844)  IV.  254 

His  partner . .  gave . .  a  *  What  r  of  such  sharp,  shrill  astonish- 
ment, that  you  could  not  but  have  laughed  at  it.  1785  Mme. 
D'Arblav  Diary  16  Dec,  The  What!  was  then  repeated. 

tWhat,  fl.2  Obs.  Forms:  i  hw»t,  3  hwat, 
wheet,  wat.  [OE.  hwxt  <=  OS.  hzvat  keen,  bold, 
OHG.  kwa%^  wa^  sharp,  rough,  severe,  ON.  hvair 
bold,  vigorous :  related  to  Whet  z;,,  q.v.]  Quick, 
active  ;  stout,  brave. 

Beowulf  \(x>\  Nses  ofjeafon  hwate  Scyldingas.  a  xooo 
Bi  Monna  Crae/tum  81  Sum  bij>  to  horse  hwaet.    <:  laoo 


WHATE. 

Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  183  To  gode  l>u  ware  slau  and  let ;  and  to 
euele  spac  and  hwat.  c  xao5  Lav.  7137  per  weoren  eorles 
swide  whaete  [c  xa75  wate]  and  leiden  pcne  king  bi  ane  jate. 

What,  So.  f.  Whet  v. 

Whatabout(s  (hw9'tabQut(s).  rare,  [f.  W^hat 
pron.f  after  whereabotit[s.'\  What  one  is  about; 
doings,  occupations. 

1830  SouTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  170  Then  you  might  know 
ofall  my..whataboutsand  wliereahouts  from  HenryTaylor. 
X841  N.  Hawthorne  in  iV.  //.  <5-  /KZ/if  (1885)  L  227,  I  bethink 
me  that  you  may  have  no  objections  to  hear  something  of 
my  whereabout  and  whatabout.  x868  Kliz.  Prentiss  Li/e 
4-  Lett.  (1882)  244, 1  was  right  glad.,  to  learn  of  your  where- 
abouts and  whatabouts. 

t  "What-call-ye-him,  also  simply  what-call. 
Obs.    —  next. 

1473  Sir  T.  Paston  in  P.  Lett.  IIL  104  Ber  the  cuppe 
evyn,  as  What-calle-ye-hym  .seyde  to  Aslake.  159s  Nashe 
F.  Pinilesse  Wks.  (Grosart)  U.  130  His  Page  shal  say.. he 
is  so  busie  with  my  L.  How*call-ye  him,  and  my  L.  What- 
call-ye  him.  1598  Seruingmah" s  Com/.  (1868)  166  M.  what- 
call-you-hims  man.  X609  Ravenscro/t's  DcnteroDtelia  21 
This  other  day  I  start  a  hare  On  what-call  Hill. 

What-d'ye-caU-'ein  (-lun),  -her,  -him, 

-it  (iiwgtdjs-,  vg'tj^kgbm,  etc.).  colloq.  Less 
commonly  what-do-you-call-'em,  etc.  ;  also  vari- 
ously abbreviated  (see  quots.)  ;  also  simply  7-8 
what-d'ye-call.  See  also  ^  below.  [What  pron* 
A.  1.]  An  appellation  for  a  thing  or  person  whose 
name  the  speaker  forgets,  does  not  know  or  wish  to 
mention,  or  thinks  not  worth  mentioning.  Also 
occas,  substituted  for  any  word  (e.  g.  an  adjective) 
which  the  speaker  fails  to  recall. 

X639  [J.  Taylor  (Water-P.)]  Divers  Crcditree  Led.  217, 
I.. gave  her  a  sound  spurnne  upon  the  Buttocks :..0  my 
what  doe  you  call't,  said  shee.  1641  Cowley  Guardian  v. 
v,  Dog...t\QVi  the  what-d'ye-call-'um  runs?  What  do  ye  call 
it  ?  Pun.  Time,  Sir.  c  X646  Milton  Sonn.^  On  new/orcers 
Consc.  12  By  shallow  Edwards  and  Scotch  what  dye  call. 
X678  Dryden  Kind  Keeper  iii.  i,  His  Father  was  Squire 
what-d'you  call  him,  of  what  d'you  call  'em  Shire.  X704 
Swift  T.  Tub  Pref.  17  Spoken  by  Mr.  WbatdicalPum. 
X75a  Foote  Taste  n,  She  was  a  kind  of  a  what  d'  ye  call  'em 
.  .a  sort  of  a  Queen  or  Wife,  or  something  or  other  to  some- 
body, that  Hv'd  a  damn'd  while  ago.  X765  Sterne  Tr, 
Shandy  VTU.  xix,  There  being  so  many  tendons  and  what 
d'ye  call- 'ems  all  about  it.  X773  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  W, 
Cole  8  Jan.,  Mr.  What-d' ye-call-him's  pamphlet.  1779 
Mme.  D'Arblav  Z>/ar)' 16  June,  Miss  What-d' ye-call-her. 
x8o6  SuRR  Winter  in  Land,  IIL  257  We.. went  to  that 
public  house  or  what-d'ye-call,  in  Piccadilly.  X827  Scott 
Chron.  Canongate  iii,  There  is  good  accommodation  at  the 
what-d'  ye-call-'em  arms.  X838  Dickens  Nicii.  Nick,  xxv, 
To  break  up  old  associations  and  what-do-you-callems  of 
that  kind.  1870  Lowell  Study  Wind.  74  As  legitimate  a 
subject  of  human  study  as  the  glacial  period  or  the  Silurian 
what-d'ye-call-ems.  1875  F.  K.  Trollope  Charm.  Fellow 
i.  College  is  out  of  the  question.. unless  he  entered  himself 
as  a  what-do-you-caIl-it?..Asizar. 

i*  yS.  In  contracted  forms  whatd'ecalt,  what 
d'ee  cal't,  what-d'ye-caw't,  whatchicalt,  what- 
sha-callum,  etc.  (cf.  Washical)  :  sometimes  ana- 
lysed as  =  what  shall  I  call .  .  ?  Obs. 

1593  G.  Harvey  Pierce's  Super.  Wks,  (Grosart)  W,  57 
Hollinsheads  engrosing;  some-bodies  abridging  ;  and  what- 
chicaltes  translating.  1598  B.  Jonson  Ev.  Man  in  Hum, 
I.  ii.  (1601)  B  4,  Didst  thou  not  see  a  fellow  here  in  a  what, 
sha-callum  doublet  ?  x63a  Brome  North.  Lasse  v.  v,  Yout 
great  acquaintance,  and  alliance  in  the  Whatshicall  Court 
Non  obstante.  X64X  —  Jov.  Crew  ii.  (1661)  F  i.  Rogue 
enough  though,  to  offer  us  his  whatd'ecalis?  his  Doxies. 
x6S4  Whitlock  Zooto7nia  lai  What  think  you  Sir  of  your 
what-sha'come  Water  and  Diascord  ?  1658  A.  Fox  tr.  Wtirtz* 
Surg.  11.  xxviii.  1S8  It  is  called  also  the  not-named,  or  (a 
whats  you  call)  an  unknown  Sore,  no  body  knows  what  it  is. 
X673  S''too  hint  Bnycs  55,  I  came  onely  to.  .be  a  witness  for 
the  orthodoxness  of  what  d'ee  cal't.  1691  Mrs.  D'Anvers 
Academia  10  1'is,  let  me  see,  now,  whach'ee  call,  Syncate- 
gorematical.  tfx8o7  J.  Skinner  Songs  ^  Poems  (1859)  43 
Tiiat  camsteary — what-d'ye-caw't?  (I  think  it's  genius, 
walie  fa'i).  1820  Scott  Abbot  xxvi.  My  Lady  What-shall- 
call  'um's  powder, 

7.  So  what-ye  (or  -you)  -call(-it,  etc.),  later 
usually  what-you -may-call-it  [What  pro?t.  C  4]. 

X598  Chapman  Blinde  Beg.  Alexandria  Plays  1873  L  28 
Ell,  Why  hees  a  what  you  calt.  Mar.  A  what  you  call  it 
can  you  not  name  it.  1600  Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  lit.  iti.  74  Good 
euen  good  M' what  ye  cal't.  16..  Middleton,  etc.  Old 
Law  III.  ii,  Lis.  Heeres  your  first  weapon  ducks  meat.  Sim, 
How,  a  dutch  what  you  call  em.  Stead  of  a  German  falchion. 
X848  Dickens  Dombey  xxvii,  There  is  no  What 's-his-n ame 
but  Thitiguminy,  and  What-you-may-call-it  is  his  prophet ! 
18^0  Mahy  Bridgman  Robi,  Lynne  xxiv,  Fine  place,  Bob; 
built  by  the  what -you- may-call -its.  1891  Kipling  Light 
that  Failed  ix,  Say  good-bye  to  the  wbat-you-call-um  girl. 

+  Wliate,  sb,  Obs.  Forms :  i  //.  hwata,  3 
hwat,  3-4  quate,  3-5  wat(e,what(e,  5  qwate. 
[OK.  pi.  hivala,  *hwatan  (gen.  hwatena),  related 
to  hwata  augur,  hwatttng  divination.] 

1.  Divination,  augury;  ? foreboding. 

cxooo  ^LFRic  Lev.  xix.  36  Ne  elon  je  blod,  ne  ne  ^Imon 
hwata  ne  swefna  !  ^  xzoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  n  Warienge, 
and  handselne,  and  time,  and  hwate,  and  fele  swilcbe  deueles 
craftes.  c  1*50  Gen.  ff  Ex,  1054  5et  sat  loth  at  ?ie  burjes 
gate,  After  sum  geste  stod  him  quake  \read  quate].  c  X37S 
Cursor  M.  19567  (Fairf.)  Of  W'ate  he  \sc.  Simon  Magus]  was 
ful  wonder  wise, 

2.  Fortune,  destiny,  fate,  luck. 

cxaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  105  pe  unbileffulle.  .WerpeS  t>at 
gilt..uppen  hwate,  and  sei?i,  nahte  ich  no  betere  wate. 
xa97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  802  Alas  alas  (jou  Iu|?er  wate  \MS.  S 
fortune^  J>at  vilest  me  J>us  one.    Ibid.  8519  Vor  gode  wate 
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afterward  he  nadde  in  none  dede.  13. .  Si.  Gregory  (Vernon 
MS.)  294  pis  is  a  child  of  goode  whate.  c  X400  Destr.  Troy 
13681  pen  fortune  his  fall  felU  aspies,  Vnqwemys  his  qwate, 
&  J>e  qwele  turnys.  14..  J/6'.  Cantab.  Ff.  v,  ^.y,  If.  94 
(Halliw.)  To  bilde  he  hade  gode  quate. 
b,  ?  Good  fortune,  luck. 
ci^o  Florice  ff  BL  (1857)  14  And  be  hit  erli  and  be  hit 
late  To  thi  wille  thou  scbait  haue  whate, 

t  Whate,  adv,   Obs.     [f.  What  a.2]     Quickly. 

The  identity  of  the  word  in  tne  phr.  Aise  {hywat  se  (=  as 
soon  as)  is  uncertain. 

c  1 175  Lamb.  Ifo/fi.  79  Al  se  hwat  se  he  forgulte  wes.  -bet 
him  er  luuede  ho  liini  for  wundeden.  cizoo  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  71  Alse  wat  swo  (?e  man  his  sinne  sore  bimurne^,  ure 
drihten  Ie3e3  t»e  sinne  bendes.  13..  K.  Alis.  2630  (Laud 
MS.)  To  Tebes  ward  hij  wendej>  whate,  Hij  shetep  a^eins 
hym  t^e  gate,  a  1400  Lybeaus  Disc.  174Z  Lambard  ladde 
hym  forth  well  whate, 

Whate,  obs,  north,  f.  Wot. 

Whatever  (hw^ticvai),  pron.  and  a.  Also 
poet,  whate'er  (hwgties-j)  ;  6-7  whatere.  [Orig. 
two  words,  What  A.,  B.  and  Ever  adv.  8  e.  J 

1.  interrog.  An  emphatic  extension  of  ivhat^  used 
in  a  question  (direct  or  indirect),  implying  per- 
plexity or  surprise.    Now  colloq. 

(More  properly  written  as  two  words;  see  Ever  tuiv.  8d.) 

a.  pron. 

x\..  Seuyti  Sa^.  (W.)  3514  Son,  what  mayal  this  noys  be, 
..Whateucr  sal  it  sygnyfy?  14..  in  Anglia  XXVII.  285 
Scbo, .  thoght :  what  euer  menes  bis  message  to  me.  c  1440 
York  Myst.  xxiii.  85  Petrus.  Brethir,  what  euere  5one 
brightnes  be  ?  18*3  Spirit  Pnhl.  yrnls.  409  Whatever 
possessed  her,  I  know  no  more  than  the  child  unborn.  1856 
r .  E.  Paget  Owlet  c/OrvUt.  xiv.  143  '  Gracious  heart  alive, 
whatever  in  all  the  world  was  that  ?  asks  one.  1880  Mrs. 
Oliphant  He  that  will  not  etc  xxiii.  Whatever  can  you 
want  to  emigrate  for? 

b.  adj^ 

Mod.  Whatever  \or  What  ever]  contri^-ance  is  that  ?  I 
wonder  whatever  \or  what  ever]  queer  thing  he'll  do  next. 

2.  As  compound  relative,  in  a  generalized  or 
indefinite  sense  :  see  Ever  adv.  8  e.  (Occas.  with 
correl.  demonstrative  following.)  a.  pron.  Any- 
thing at  all  which,  anything  that ;  sometimes  con- 
textnally  (esp.  poet.)-,  all  that,  everything  that. 

c  1375  C«^j(7r.l/.  321  (Fairf.)  Quat  euer  pe  haly  gastc  wille, 
t>e  fader  and  sone  wil  tyte  fulfil.  C1450  Godstaiv  Reg.  31 
Holdynge  ferme  &  stable  what  euyr  he  woldc  do  ther-with. 
S456  Sir  G.  Have  Lazv  Arms  (S.T.S.)  228  Quhatever  sik 
men  dols  it  is  comperit  to  the  dede  of  a  beste.  1567  Gude  ^ 
Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  39  Quhat  euer  I  haif,  all  that  is  thyne. 
iS9^  Shaks.  yen.  ^  Ad.  623  Being  mou'd  he  [sc.  the  boarj 
strikes,  whatere  is  in  his  way.  1671  Milton  F.  R.  t.  149 
Whose  constant  perseverance  overcame  Whate're  his  cruel 
malice  could  invent.  i7»6  Swift  Gulliver  iv.  v,  It  is  a 
Maxim  among  these  Men,  That  whatever  has  been  done 
before  may  legally  be  done  again.  183a  Ht.  Martineau 
Li/e  in  H^ilds  vii.  83  In  a  few  months  we  shall  have  stores 
of  whatever  we  want.  1883  D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  i,  We'll 
lay  in  whatever  you  want  to-morrow. 

b.  adj.  {sing,  or  //.,  of  things  or  persons) : 
Any  .  .  at  all  which  (or  who),  any  .  .  that ; 
sometimes  {poet.),  all  or  every  .  .  that. 

C1380  WvciJF  Sel.  IVks.  III.  343  Whatever  reasoun  men 
makcn  of  Crist,  of  Pctir,  or  ot?er  good  ground,  it  goil»  opinli 
a^en  sich  a  pope.  138a  —  Ezek.  xxxiii.  12  The  ri^twijsnesse 
of  a  iust  man  shal  not  delyuere  hym,  in_  whateucr  day  he 
shal  synne.  ^1449  Pecock  Tvir/r.  iv.  viii.  463  What  euer 
gouernaunce  God  m  his  Holi  Scripture  of  the  Newe  Testa- 
ment blameth.  1596  Dalrymplk  tr.  Leilie's  Hist.  Scot,  I. 
2Q  Quhateuir  thing  the  handis  of  men  had  twechet, .  .fronie 
al  silc  thay  abstcined  mony  dayes  thaireftir.  169a  Bentlev 
Boyle  Led.  vi.  23  What-ever  successive  Duration,  shall  be 
bounded  at  one  end,  and  be  all  past  and  present,  must  come 
infinitely  short  of  Infinity.  1764  Goldsm.  Trav.  113-117 
Whatever  fruits  in  diflTcrent  climes  were  found,  ..Whatever 
blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear. . .  Whatever  sweets  salute  the 
northern  sky..;  These,  here[f<r.  in  Italy]  disporting,  own  the 
kindred  soil.  i8ax-a  ShelleyCAoj.  /,  11.  374  They  will  hear 
homtliea  of  whatever  length  Or  form  they  please.  1887 
GoLDW.  Smith  in  Coniemp.  Rev.  July  3  The  Governor- 
General  has  been  stripped  of  whatever  httle  authority  he 
retained. 

3.  Introducing  a  qualifying  dependent  clause 
equivalent  to  a  conditional  or  disjunctive  clause, 
often  with  verb  in  subjunctive  {whatever  happen  « 
*  if  any  (sort  of)  thing  happen ',  *  whether  one 
thing  or  another  happen  *).  a.  pron.  = '  No  matter 
what ' ;  frequently  implying  opposition  (equivalent 
to  a  conditional  clause  with  ihaugh)  :  «  '  Not- 
withstanding anything  that '. 

As  predicate  sometimes  (esp.  of  persons)  expressing  quality 
or  character,  and  thus  approaching  a  pred.  adj.  (cf.  What 
A.  I/).  Often  >»i\\)\^i\\^f\i{,vjhatever  its  merits  =  'whatever 
its  merits  may  be '). 

13. .  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  xlix.  344  Whon  J>e  J>ef 
passe)i  qu>t  a-way,  pe  trewe  mon  haj>  scTiome,  what-cuer 
men  sai.  a  1425  Cursor  M.  11143  (Trin.)  But  what  euer  he 
had  in  bou^t  Mis-likyng  chere  had  he  nou^t.  iS59  Mirr. 
Mag.,  yack  Cade  i,  Wh.iteuer  it  were  tliJs  one  poynt  sure 
I  know.  1591  Shaks.  Tivo  Gent.  111.  i.  100  Take  no  repulse, 
what  euer  she  doth  say.  c  1600  —  Sonn.  xciii.  11  Whatere 
thy  thoughts,  or  thy  hearts  workings  be,  Thy  lookes  should 
nothing  thence,  but  sweetnesse  tell.  1600 —  A.V.L.u.yW. 
109  What  ere  you  are  That  in  this  desert . .  Loose,  and  neglect 
the  creeping  houres  of  lime.  1606  —  Tr.  ^  Cr.  iv.  v.  77 
^nc.  if  not  Achilles  sir,  what  is  your  name?  Achil.  If 
not  Achilles,  nothing,  j^ne.  Therefore  Achilles:  but  what 
ere,  know  this.  1623  Heminge  &  Condell  ist Folio  S/iaks, 
A  i  But,  what  euer  you  do.  Buy.  1667  Milton  P.  L,  ir.  163 
Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  suffer  more  . .  1  1668  Drydem 
Secret  Love  1.  iii,  PhiL  And  yet,  there  is  a  thing,  which 
time  may  give  me  The  confidence  to  name.    Lys.  *Tis  yours 


wh.itever.  1697  —  Atneis  \\.  526  Moi  tal,  what  e're,  who  this 
forbidden  Path  In  Arms  presum'st  to  tread,  I  charge  thee 
stand.  171a  Steele  Spect.  No.  497  p  3  Whether  it  were 
from  Vanity, .  .or  whatever  it  was,  he  carried  it  so  far,  that 
[etc.J.  1780  Warner  in  Jesse  Seluyn  <y  Contemp.  (1844) 
IV.  342,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  of  a  little  horse,  what- 
ever his  colour  be.  1840  Dickens  Old  C,  Shop  Ixxiii,  So 
Richard  asked  her  ;  whatever  she  said,  it  wasn't  No.  1841 
—  Avier.  Notes  iii.  Whatever  the  defecU  of  American  uni- 
versities may  be,  they  disseminate  no  prejudices.  1856 
Newman  Univ.  Sk.  (1902)  191  Men  of  one  idea  and  nothing 
more,  whatever  their  merit,  must  be  to  a  certain  extent 
narrow-minded.  1857  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  II.  326,  I  have 
had  nothing  to  suffer  from  heat,  whatever  else. 

b.  adj.  =  *  No  matter  what  .  .' ;  often  imply- 
ing opposition:  =  *  Notwithstanding  any  ..that'. 

Also  (after  a  prep.-)  with  ellipsis,  passing  into  sense  4  a  {a). 

1561  W1N3ET  Bk.  Questions  \V\iS.  (S.T.S.)  I.  77  We  addict 
our  selfis  to  the  doctrine  of  na  man,  of  quhateuir  leirning 
and  auctoritie  he  be.  1595  Shaks.  ^ohn  iv.  i.  84.  169a 
Bf.niley  Boyle  Led.  v.  17  What-ever  Considerations  of 
this  nature  you  propose  to  this  Atheist,.. he  hath  this  one 
subterfuge  from  them  all.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  14a 
r  10  Money,  in  whatever  hands,  will  confer  power.  1794 
Palev  Fvid.  (1825)  II.  74  Whatever  fables  they  have  mixed 
with  the  narrative,  they  preserve  the  material  parts.  1889 
Nature  19  Sept.,  Rocks  of  whatever  origin,  crushed  and 
ground  to  pieces,.. reconstruct  themselves  into  new  forms, 
1906  H.  Belloc  Hills  <V  Sea  176  In  whatever  place  a  man 
may  be  the  spring  will  come  to  him. 

4.  As  indefinite  adj.  or  pron.,  with  loss  of  the 
relative  force:  cf.  What  D. 

a.  adj.  {sing,  ov  pi.,  of  things  or  persons)  ;  Any 
.  .  at  all,  +  (a)  preceding  the  sb. :  cf.  What  C. 
9  c.  Obs.  or  merged  in  the  elliptical  use  under  3  b. 

c  1383  in  Fngl.  Hist,  Rev.  (191 1)  Oct.  742  Prelatis  curatis 
&  preestis  or  what  euere  clerkis:  shulen  not  do  symonie. 
c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  1.  xvii.  99  Lete  hem  not  come  into 
what  euer  examynacioun  of  argumentis  whiche  mowe  be 
mad  ther  upon.  x6ao-5S  I.  Jones  Stone-IIcng  (1725)  jr 
Accounting  it  their  chiefest  CJlory  to  be  wholly  ignorant  in 
whatever  Arts,  1667  Milton  P.  L.  11.  443  If  thence  he 
scape  into  what  ever  world.  Or  unknown  Region.  1709 
Shaftesb.  Charac.  II.  11,  1.  iii.  93  The  Bull  alone  makes 
head  against  the  Lion,  or  whatever  other  invading  Beast  of 
Prey. 

{b)  following  the  sb. :  usually,  now  only,  after 
any,  no,  ail  {anytiiing,  nothing),  etc,  which  it 
qualifies  like  an  adv.  «  '  at  all  * :  cf.  Ever  8. 

i6a3  N.  Rogers  Str.  Vineyard  78  We  see  that  the  Barke 
of  the  Vine  seemeth  more  withered  and  dry  than  the..  Barke 
of  any  other  Tree  whateuer.  x68i  Chetham  Angler's 
Vade-m.  iv.  %  13  (i68g)  42  The  most  holding  Bait  of  all 
other  whatever.  1718  Prior  Poems  Ded.  (1905)  p.  xx,  He 
w.is  so  sti  ict  an  Observer  of  his  Word,  that  no  Consideration 
whatever,  could  make  him  break  it.  1749  Fielding  7Vw/ 
Jones  II.  i,  I  shall  not  look  on  mj-sclf  as  accountable  to  any 
Court  of  Critical  Jurisdiction  whatever.  x8a3  Scott  Quentin 
D.  xvii.  Fortifying  her  strong  castle  against  all  assailants 
whatever.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  iv,  I  know  nothing 
w  hatever  of  Mr.  Jellyby.  1855  Bain  Senses  ff  Int.  i.  ii.  195 
All  bodies  whatever  are  liable  to  the  state  of  sonorous  vibra- 
tion. 1884  MarshalCs  Tennis  Cuts  94  That  a  player  using 
a  racket  had  no  chance  whatever  against  an  opponent  catch- 
ing and  throwing  the  ball, 

b.  pron.  Anything  at  all :  cf.  What  D.  i.  rare. 
1637  Eari.  Monm.  tr.  Ufalvezzis  Romulus^  Tarquin  211, 

I  surely  should  not  put  this  hehinde  what  ever  else.  _  189a 
M.  DoDS  Gosp.  John  II.  xiv.  218  'Ihe  torrent  bursts  in  on 
me  and  pours  over  my  wasted  bulwarks,  resolves,  high  aims, 
and  whatever  else. 

What  ho :  see  What  B.  3. 

t  Whatkin.  sb.  Obs,  rare^K  [f.  W^hat  D.  i  + 
-KIN.]     A  little  'something';  a  minute  particle. 

1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  ^  Selv.  112  It  self  [fc.  a  leasting 
or  atumj  bei^ig  an  unthroughfaresom  whatkin. 

t  Wha'tkin,  -Mns,  a.  Sc.  and  «.  dial.  Obs, 
(Sometimes  as  two  words.)  Forms  :  see  What 
pron.  and  KiN  sb.^  ;  also  5  what  skynnes.  [f. 
What  a.^  +  Kin  sb."^  6  b.  In  later  use  Sc  ;  cf. 
What'n.] 

1.  Interrogative  or  exclamatory :  Of  what  kind ; 
what  kind  or  sort  of;  what, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  963  Tell  me . .  Howgat  and  wit  quatkin- 
thing,  I  sal  couer  Yx  saghteling.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  771 
Quat-kyn  J»yng  may  be  l?at  lambe,  pat  t»c  wolde  wedde  vnto 
hys  vyf?  13..  Gosp.  Nicodevius  (G.)  28  We  wate  welc 
loseph  was  a  wright,.  .and  mari  vs  menes  his  moder  hight, 
we,  whatkin  goddes  er  J>ise?  ctiaoo  Maundev.  (Roxb.)xvi, 
76  If  je  will  wit  whatkyu  letters  pai  vse,  here  je  may  here 
pam,  c  1435  Wyntoun  Cron.  11.  Pro!,  i  Now  haf  ^he  herd 
on  qwhatkyn  wyse  I  hafcontenyt  J>is  tretyis.  <ri47S  Rauf 
Co/ljear  5g2  Quhat  kin  a  fallow  was  that  ane?  1^1  WiN-,Er 
Bk,  Questions  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  1.  60  Quha  dedans  expre&lie 
quhatkin  a  faith  thai  haif  in  God. 

j3,  13..  Cursor  M.  3687  (Gott.)  'Sir,..H  mete  es  graid.' 
*  And  quatkines  mete?'  'sir,  venisun.*  /bid.  10442  Ne  wate 
t>u  nognt.  .Quatkines  a  fest  it  es  to  day?  01450  Mykc  Par. 
Pr.  1526  Tiike  gode  hede  on  hys  de-gre,  Of  what  -skynnes 
lyuynge  J?at  he  be.  1457  Harding  Chron.  in  Engl.  Hist. 
Rev.  (1912)  Oct.  751  To  spye.  .whatkyns  passage  wcr  for  an 
hoste  to  ryde. 

2.  Relative  :  That  kind  of  .  ,  which,  such  ,  . 
as ;  usually  in  generalized  sense  (sometimes  with 
so  or  soever) :  Whatever. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter\v.  io[tvi.  9]  In  what-kln  dai  I  cal  the 
nou,  l.oke,  I  knew  that  mi  God  art  bou.  ^1380  Wyclif 
Set,  IVks.  Ill  515  Men  clepid  men  of  holi  Chirche  may.  .do 
what  kynne  sinne,  whatkynne  Iresoun,  like|>  hem.  1435 
Misyn  Fire  0/  Love  i.  vii.  14  Slike  one  &  so  grete  he  is, 
whatkyns  or  so  mykill  none  odyr  is,  no  neuer  may  be. 
a  1450  Myrc  Par,  Pr.  210  On  what  skynnes  mancr  so  hyt 
be  wro3t,  Dcdiy  synne  hyt  ys  fortbe  broght. 


t  Whatliche,  adv.   Obs.    Forms  :  1  hwsetUce, 

3  hwatUche,  Orm.  whattUke ;  comp.  3  watloker, 

4  'whatIoker(e,  -likere ;  si4p.  4  whatlokest. 
[OE.  hivxtUce,  f.  Jiwset  What  a.2  +  Mce  -ly  2.] 
Quickly. 

a  1000  Ags.  Ps,  (Th.)  cxxxvii[i].  4  [3I  ?ehyr  me  hwaetlice. 
ciaoo  Ormin  12166  J^att  deofell  let  te  Lafcrrd  seon  Whatt. 
like  inn  an  hanndwhile  Off  all  ^iss  wide  middcltxrd  pe 
kiiiedomess  alle.  a  laso  OvjI  f(  Night.  1708  peos  hule  spac 
wel  baldeliche.  For  J)ah  heo  nadde  swo  hwatliche  Ifare  after 
hire  here,  Heo  walde  neoJ>eIes  5efe  answere. 

b,  comp.  Sooner,  more  readily,  rather ;  sup. 
soonest. 

c  X200  Vices  ^  Virtues  87  Bute  cJu  iswik,  Se  hwatliker  hit 
te  scall  seure  ma  rewen.  1297  R.  (3louc.  (Rolls)  8846  Worri 
he  wolde  watloker  mid  worde  han  mid  arme.  CX300  Beket 
(Percy  Soc.)  1249  And  whatlokere  \v.r.  wel  rajmr]  scholde 
such  an  hej  man  ne  come  he  nojt  so  sone.  And  nother  ich  ne 
he  habbeth  with  oure  bischops  to  done,  a  1305  St.  Kenelm 
«5  in  E.  E.P.  (1862)  56  Whejjer  of  Jjuse  tuei  schircs  what- 
lokest  mi^te  awake  Al  sauf  scholde  wende  for^.  13..  Leg. 
Rood  30/142  |e  rat>er  [v.r.  whatlikere]  it  him  was  uorjeue. 

What-llke,  inter rog.  a.  {sb.)  arch,  and  dial. 
(Also  as  two  words.)  [orig.  Sc.  :  f.  What  pron. 
+  Like  a.  (q.v.  i  bU),  as  in  *  What  is  he  likeV^ 
after  Such-likb.]  Of  what  appearance  or  aspect. 
(Usually  predicative.) 

i8ax  Scott  Kenihv.  xi,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  myself 
what  like  the  fellow  was.  1857  Jas.  Hamilton  Less.  Gt. 
Biog.^  309  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  like  man 
was  in  the  primeval  paradise.  1861  Dickkns  Gt.  Expect, 
ix,  What  hke  is  Miss  Havisham  ?  1876  Morris  Aineids  u 
751  Meanwhile  unhappy  Dido  ..  asked  ..With  what-like 
arms  Aurora's  son  had  come  unto  the  King. 
b.  as  sb.  Aspect,  appearance,  nonce-use. 

1853  C.  C.  Leitch  in  Mem.  (1856)  125  The.. questions  ol 
the  whereabouts  and  the  what-like  of  a  new  bungalow. 

Whatman  (,hwg*tman).  [From  the  name  of 
the  maker.]  In  full  Whatman  paper  \  A  kind  of 
paper,  made  in  various  qualities,  used  for  drawings, 
engravings,  etc. 

1880  Macm.  Mag.  No.  245.  380  For  rapid  sketching,  thin 
rough  Whatman,  propeily  stretched  upon  a  board,  is  as 
good  as  any  other  paper.  1886  H.  R.  Robertson  Art  of 
Pen-and-ink  Drawing  37  Some  old  Whatman  paper. 

What'n,  whatten  (hw^t'n),  a,  Sc.  and  «. 
dial.  Forms :  6  quhaten,  quhattane,  -in(e, 
whattin,  9  whaten,  -an,  whatten.  Also  0  (with 
indef.  art.)  what'n  a,  whatna.  [Reduced  form  of 
Whatkin  a,;  cf.  That'n,  Thissen.]  Properly, 
What  kind  of;  hence,  what. 

a  1510  Douglas  K.  Hart  i.  245  Quhat  will  ^e  saye  me 
now  for  quhaten  plycht?  1 1560  A.  Scorr  /"o^wm  (S.T.S.) 
xxviii.  16  Quhattane  ane  glaikit  fule  am  I.  1561  WinJet 
Bk.  Questions  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  57  Quhattin  a  Papist  I  am 
in  this  samin  ruid  Bulk  of  Questionis . .  I  lak  on  hand  to 
preuc.the  inaist  haly  Martyris,.  .to  hef  bene  the  samin 
Papistis.  x6oo  [?  LylyJ  Mavdes  Metam,  111.  ii,  Priapus 
quoth  a?  Whatiin  a  God  might  that  bee?  i8i8Scott  Hrt. 
Midi,  xxxix,  I  wish  I  had  whaten  books  ye  wanted.  1825 
Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Whatten  o'clock  is't?  1891  Morris 
Poems  by  the  IVay  157  And  whatten  a  bed  for  me  ? 

0.  a  1796  Bukns  '  There  was  a  lad '.  But  what'n  a  day  o* 
what'n  a  style  I  doubt  it's  hardly  worth  the  while  To  be  sae 
nice  wi'  Robin.  x8i6  Scott  Antiq,  xxxix,  But  whatna 
wife's  this,  wi'  her  creel  on  her  back?  1899  Crockett 
Kit  Kennedy  ix,  Ihink,  oot  o'  whatna  pit  the  laddie  has 
been  digged. 

Whatness  (hwg-tnes).  [f.  What  pron.  + 
-NESS ;  transl,  L.  quidditds  Quiddity.]  That 
which  makes  a  thing  what  it  is ;  essential  nature, 
essence:   =  Quiddity  i. 

x6xx  Florio,  Quidita^  the  whatnesse  of  any  thing.  1617 
W.  ScLATER  Expos,  2  Tkess.  (1629)  -,9  The  kinde  or  quality, 
or  if  you'l  so  terme  it,  whatnesse  of  It.  1656  I?  J.  Sergeant] 
tr.  T,  White's  Peripat.  Inst.  198  The  Undersiandab'enesse 
of  a  thing,  or  the  quiddity,^  the  Whatnesse.  1870  Morley 
Stud.  Lit.  (1891)  266  Pressing  for  definition,  you  never  get 
much  further  than  that  each  given  quiddity  means  a  certain 
Whatness.  1889  Mivart  Ttuth  212  We  must.-have  the 
conception  of  the  kind  of  thing  the  object  is— 'what'  it  is, 
or  the  idea  of  its  '  whatness'. 

tb.  Used  by  N.  Faiifax  for  :  Statement  of  what 
a  thing  is,  definition.   Obs.  nonce-use. 

1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  ff  Seh.  80  The  definition  or  what- 
ness  of  a  thing  ought  to  be  of  a  thing  as  a  thing. 

What-not,  whatnot  (hw^-inf^t).  [Properly 
an  ellipE.  interrog.  phr.  (see  first  quot.  below,  and 
cf.  What  A.  5).] 

1.  Usually  and  preferably  as  two  words  (hwp't 
n(7't)  :  Anything  whatever  ;  everything  ;  *  anything 
and  everything  ' ;  'all  sorts  of  things  ' :  mostly, 
now  only,  as  final  itenT  of  an  enumeration  :  « 
anything  else,  various  things  besides.  (Also  occas. 
of  persons.) 

1540  Palsgr.  Acolastus  v.  ii.  Y  iii  b,  Excesse  of  fleshely 
pleasures,  .hath  taken  awaye  all  tnynges..my  goodes  or 
substance,  my  name  .i.  my  good  name  and  fame,  my  frendes, 
my  glory  . I  my  rennume  or  estimation,  what  not?  .i.  what 
thyng  is  it  that  she  hath  not  taken  from  me?  1576  Fleming 
Panopl.  Epist.  185  His  minde  was  so  altered,  his  conditions 
so  changed,  and  what  not  in  him  so  alienated.  1596  Shaks. 
Tam.Shr.  v.  ii.  no  Marrle  peace  it  boads,  and  loue,  and 
quiet  life,  An  awfull  rule,  and  right  supremicie:  And  to  be 
snort,  what  not,  that's  sweete  and  happie.  x6os  Marston 
Antonio's  Rev.  v,  iv,  I  have.. Borne  out  the  shock  of  war, 
and  done,  what  not,  That  valour  durst.  2663  Pepvs  Diary 
ai  Dec,  The  strange  variety  of  people,. bakers,  brewers, 
butchers,  draymen,  and  what  not.  1718  Pope  Lett.  (1735) 
I.  263  Our  evening  Walks  in  the  Park,  our  amusing  Voyages 
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ea  ihc  Water,  oar  Philo5->rliical  Supptrs,  our  Lectures,  our 
Doacrtuions,  our  Gravities,  our  Reveries,  our  Fooleries, 
oar  what  not!  1741  Richardson  Fanttla  I.  xix.  46  A 
Gentlonaii . .  who  is  my  Master,  and  thinks  himself  intitled 
to  call  iM  Bold-f:>ce  an  J  what  nou  l«4?  ">  B-  C.regoiy  Sitl' 
Lithlt  (l»o8)  462  Well  off  with  the  prohts  of  his  books  anjl 
whatnot.  I«sa  Thackerav  Esmond  w.  iii,  The  blessed  kini;  s 
rosanea,  the  medals  which  he  wore,  the  locks  of  his  hair, 
or  what  not  J»7»  Bu>ck  Adv.  PhatlDit  xxix.  391  We  had 
otir  chops  and  what  not  in  the  parlour  of  the  mn.  1890  K. 
BoLOKi^vooD  ■  Col.  Rr/trmtr  xiii,  Fencing,  dam-making, 
eatlle-droring,  what  not.  ton  Athtnxum  24  June  711/t 
Tb«y  were  too  apt  to  go  to  law  and  fight  over  their  tends 
and  fishing  rights  and  what-not.  . 

b.  K  thing  or  person  that  may  be  vanously 
named  or  described ;  a  nondescript,  rare. 

i6aa  H<m  Chna  Good  Wift  V.  L  I  2,  Why  you  lacke 
lawce,  TOO  Cuckold,  you  what  not.  1903  Alick  M.  Eable 
rW  Cn«/.  Costume  Auttr.  II.  481  Besides  the  furbelows 
tui /ritiHtiulUs,  or  'whatnots',  were  hurly-burlies  and 

a  Confusedly  used  in//,  for  •  various  things  . 

«  1S61  T.  WiKTHROP  Lift  in  Opcit  /4rV(i863)  53  Passengers 
who  are  constantly  to  make  portages  will  not  encumber 
themselves  with  what-nots.  t86a  Thackeray  Phihp  ix,  I 
profess  to  be  an  impartial  chronicler  of  poor  Phil  s  fortunes, 
misfortunes,  friendships,  and  what-nots. 

2.  An  article  of  furniture  consisting  of  an  open 
stand  with  shelves  one  above  another,  for  keeping 
or  displaying  various  objects,  as  ornaments,  curi- 
osities, books,  papers,  etc. 

ito8  Sarah,  Lady  L^TTErTON  Corr.  (tpoa)  54  The  old 
chairs,  tables  what-nots,  and  sofas.  1831-4  R.  S.  Surtkks 
yitrrwit'jTaKX'i  (1838)  330  There  was  a  'whatnot  on  the 
right  of  ihe  fire-place.  1861  Catal.  iKlemat.  ExIM.,  Bnt. 
II  No- 5674,  Canterbury  whatnot.  1M3  Hawthorne  Owr 
Old  Home,  About  Wanvick  1.  140  Such  delicate  trifles  as 
we  put  upon  a  drawing-room  table.. or  a  whatnot. 

What-now.  nonce-wd.     =  Qdidnunc. 

1890  C.  Martyn  W.  Phillips  236  The  wits  of  the  pot-house 
and  the  what-nows  of  society  were.,  mightily  amused. 

What  reck,  Whatreck,  interrog. phr.  (adv.) 
Sir.  Also  6  q.uhat  ra(o)k,  quhattrak,  quattra^k, 
9  foutraok.  [f.  What  0.I  (13  b)  -t  Reck  si.^  a.] 
What  matter?  what  does  it  matter ?  Also  paren- 
thetically as  adv.  :  For  all  that,  nevertheless. 

i5oo-«o  DcNBAR  Poems  xxviiL  30  Thocht  a  man  haif  a 
brokin  hak,  Haif  he  a  gude  crafty  teljour,  quhattrak.  That 
can  it  cuver  with  craftis  slie.  1535  Lyndesay  Satyre  3292 
The  Mers  sould  find  me  beif  and  kaill.  Quhat  rak  of  bread  ! 
c  iSSis  MoNTCOMERiE  Poems  (S.T.S.)  280  '  And  thow  sleill 
a  cow,  cairle,  thair  they  will  hang  the."  '  Quattrack,  Lord, 
of  that  ?  For  anis  mon  I  die.'  1787  Burns  IVItin  Cnilford 
rood  our  Pilot  stood  ii.  But  yet,  whatreck,  he,  at  Quebec, 
*Iontgomer>-like  did  fa',  man.  1808  A.  Scott  Poems  114 
Yet  they  whatreck  in  population  spread.  iSas  Jamieson 
S.V.  Foutrack,  One,  who  hears  any  unexpected  news,  ex- 
claims Foutrack!  i.e..  Indeed!  Is  it  really  as  you  say! 
1847  J.  HAtUDAV  Rustic  Bard  165  But  yet,  what  reck! 

So  WhatreokB  (6  quhatt  rax,  9  Sc.  fatreoks) 
[What  adv.  (20)  -f  Reck  v.  8  b]  in  same  sense. 

tS3S  Lvhdesay  Satyre  1540  (Bann.  MS.)  Now  quhill  the 
king  is  sound  sleipanii,  Quhatt  rax  to  steill  his  box  !  1784 
Ramsay  Ten-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  108  Her  mill  into  some  hole 
had  fawn  Whatrecks.  quoth  she,  let  it  be  gawn.  1804TAHRAS 
Poems  12  '  Fatrecks  1    quo'  Will,  'it  needs  nae  badder.' 

Whatsaile,  -saill,  obs.  ff.  Wassail. 
What-sha-caUiua,  what-sha'-come,  etc. : 
see  WbaT-d'ye-call-'em. 
What's-his-name  O^wg-ts^izn^im).  coUoq. 
Substituted  for  the  name  of  a  man  or  boy  (loosely, 
of  a  thing)  which  the  speaker  forgets,  does  not 
know,  or  is  unwilling  to  mention.  So  What's- 
her-nune  (of  a  woman  or  girl),  Wliat's-its- 
luune  (of  a  thing),Wliat's-yonr-namo  (of  a  person 
addressed). 

Whatsenatne  (quot.  1866)  represents  an  ambiguous  form 
which  is  not  uncommon.  IVhat's.their-names  (quot.  1773) 
is  very  rare. 

1697  Drvdkm  J'trr.  Past.  IIT.  61  Two  Figures  on  the  sides 
emIxKs'd  appear;  Conon,  and  what's  his  Name  who  made 
the  Sphere.  1757  Foote  .<4«//K>ri,  Look  ye  here,  Mr.  What's- 
ytmr-name?  1773  G.  A.  Stevens  Trip  Portsm.  ii.  28  The 
what's-their-names  at  uproars  squall,  1816  Scott  Old 
Mort.  Concl.,  'And  what  became  of  old  Mrs  What's  her 
name,  the  housekeeper?"  '  Mrs  Wilson,  madam',  answered 
I.  i8sg  Marryat  Frank  Mildmay  xxiii,  Mr.  "Thingamy, 
you  will  take  the  what's-his-name.  1838  Dickens  Nick. 
Nick,  xxxi.  Those  great  folks  in  what's-its-name  Place. 
1B46  —  Cricket  on  Hearth  i,  There  was  soon  the  very 
What's-his-name  to  pay.  1848  —  Dombey  xxi, '  But  seclu- 
non  and  contcmolation  are  my  what's-his-name—'  'If you 
mean  Paradise,  Mamma,  you  bad  better  say  so,  to  render 
yourself  intelligible.'  1866  V^t-K-av-Griffith  Gaunt  xv.  He.. 
almost  persuaded  Whatsename,  another  heathen  gentleman, 
to  be  a  Christian.  187a  Karl  Pembr.  &  G.  H.  KlscsLEY 
S.  Sea  BubbUs  i.  29  The  back.sliding  individual  is  looked 
upon.. by  the  more,  .decent  of  the  community  as  little  better 
than  one  of  the  what's-his.names.  1880  '  Ouida  '  Moths  i. 
It  makes  one  feel  like  What's-her-name  in  the  '  Trovatore  '. 

WliatSO  (hwgtstTu),  pron.  and  a.  arch.,  chiefly 
poet.  [ME.  v>{K)at  so,  giiatso,  hwat  se,  (Orm.) 
toAal/se,  reduced  form  o(OE.  swd  liwset  swd,  early 
ME.  stmt  hwet  swa,  generalized  form  of  hwset 
\<'n.\r  pron. :  see  So  adv.  17  d.] 

1.  a.  pron.  "  Whatever  2  a. 

c  taoo  Ormin  426  Forr  swa  we  don  unnha)herr1h  Whattse 
we  don  to  gode.  f  1150  Gen.  4-  Ex.  1334  Oc  nbrabam  it 
wukJe  wel  Quat-so  god  bad.  c  nM  Lav.  25703  We  lcte)> 
bim  one  don  wat  so  \c  1305  Faren  hcu  swa|  he  wolle.  13. . 
Ce"".  i  Cr.  Knt,  255,  &  quat  so  \r/  wylle  is,  we  Klial  wyt 
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after.  .340-70  Ale.t.  ft  Diud.  359  What  so  we  worchen  in 
bis  woriae,..For  his  sake  >at  it  se.ite  soWi  we  word  in. 
i»9  LangL  Rich.  Redeles  Prol.  36  Mekely  to  suffre  wha 
s^im  seme  were,  c  .475  Ka,./Coil-,.ari.r  And  t^.ow  ma 
me  ony  mair,  cum  efter  quhat  sa  may,  I  how  and  I  sail  d)  litis 
deiU.  .S94  R.QaRew)  Tasso  (1881)7  When  Sire  etern.ill.. 
Lookes  downe,  and.. in  one  vew,  Compnzeth  all  what  so 
the  worid  can  shew.  .6m  Wither  Faire-ltrlue  N  2  b. 
And,  my  Care,  it  addes  not  to  Wliat-so,  others  say,  or  doe. 
1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  1.  70  And  whatso  Hecommands, 
th'f  I  must  speak.  .876  Morris  ^.ne.ds  xii.  .82  Whatso. 
ever  God  Is  in  the  air,  or  whatso  rules  the  blue  sea  wilti  its 
rod.  .900  Beeching  Confer.  Bks.  f,  Men  Ded.,  Despatches, 
sermonsT-whatso  goes  Into  their  brain  comes  out  as  prose. 

b.  ctdj.  —  Whatever  2  b. 

IM.  Spenser  Virg.  Gnat  682  And  whatso  other  hearb  . 
ThV  ioyous  Spring . . brings  forth  He  planted  there.  .868 
Morris  Earthly  Par.  I.  Prol.  17  H.s  fleet  held  whatso  keel 
could  swim  From  Jutland  to  Lands  End.  .891  C.  t. 
Norton  Daiite's  Hellm.  31  Whatso  power  he  have. 

2.  a.  pron.   =  Whatever  3  a. 

a^j/oa  Cursor  M.  9036  Ne  [er]  l>e  gode  (>e  wers  to  prais, 
Quat-so  men  o  (>e  wick  sais.  .3..  Gaw.  *  Gr  A'«<.  382 
Gawan  I  halte,  pat  bede  )>e  his  buffet,  quat-so  bi-fallez  after. 
1377  Lancl.  p.  pi.  B.  X.  128  Al  worth  as  l)Ow  wolte,  what 
so  we  dispute.  .457  Harding  Chrm.  in  Engl.  Hist.  Rev. 
(1912)  Oct.  747  What  so  men  gat  couetyse  noeht  hym  fylde. 
<ii54a  Wyatt  Poems,  .'iynce  lone  wyll  nedes  111,  Whatso 
befall,  till  that  I  sterve  By  proof  full  well  it  shall  be  known, 
.600  Fairfax  Tasso  v.  Ixxviii,  Loue  calles  it  follie,  what  so 
wisdome  saith.  .868  Morris  Earthly  Par.  (1870)  I.  1.  445 
And  feariess  will  I  enter  here  And  meet  my  fate,  whatso  it 
be.  1870  Ibid.  L'Envoi  (1890)  444/1.  I  love  thee,  whatso 
time  or  men  may  say, 

t  b.  Of  a  person  :  Whoever.  Obs. 

c  .205  Lay.  6555  What  se  [c  1275  wose]  hsefde  richedom,  he 
hine  makede  wrjecche  mon.  a  .325  Ancr.  R.  66_Ancre, 
hwat  se  heo  beo,  alse  muchel  ase  heo  euer  con  &  mei,  holde 
hire  stiUe.  e.jSS  Chaucer  Prol.  322  But  it  were  any  per- 
sone  obstinat.  What  so  he  were,  of  heigh  or  lough  estat 
Hym  wolde  he  snybben.  .4.3  in  Laing  Charters  (1899)  24 
The  forsaid  lord  or  his  ayris  qwhat  sa  thai  be  for  the  tyme. 
.565  J.  Hall  Crt.  of  Virtue  103  b.  The  poore  man,. .As 
well  as  he.  What  so  he  be.  That  ryches  doth  endue. 

c.  adj.  =  Whatever  3  b. 

.8«7  Morris  Jason  vl  456  Whatso  thing  the  next  day 
bring,  Right  merrily  shall  pass  these  coming  hours. 

3.  adj.  =  Whatever  4a. 

.901  A.  Austin  Crowning  of  Kingship  ii,  And,  like  the 
sea,  let  whatso  tempests  shrill.  One,  world-wide,,  .and  free. 

Whatsoever  (hwgtsoue-vai),  poet,  whatsoe'er 
(hwgt^ffi'e^j),  pron.  and  a.  Also  5  quat-sever, 
6  whats'ever.  (In  early  use  often  as  two  words 
or  three.)  [f.  Whatso  ■(•  Ever  adv.  8e;  cf.  Soever.] 

1.  a.  pron.   =  Whatever  2  a. 

c  laso  Gen.  If  Ex.  270  Wisdom  Se  made  !lc  Sing  of  no?t, 
Quuat-so-euere  on  heuone  or  her  is  wro^t.  c.3»o  Cast. 
Love  420  Rihtne spare))  for  to  jugge  What-so-euere  Sop  wol 
suuge.  c  .410  Sir  Amadace  (Camden)  xlvii,  Quat-seuer  30 
wille  with  the  kingus  men  do.  .509  Fisher  Funeral  Serin. 
C'less  Ricliniond  Wks.  (1876)  301  What  so  euer  thou  wylt 
aske  of  god  thy  fader  I  knowe  wel  he  wyll  graunte  it  vnto 
the.  .526  TiNDALE  John  xiv.  13  Whatsoever  ye  axe  in  my 
name,  that  will  I  do.  159.  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  i.  i.  252 
Whats'ever  now  the  Heav'ns  wide  arms  embrace.  .597 
Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xlvii.  §  2  Whosoeuer  halh  the  name  of 
a  mortal  man,  there  is  in  him  whatsoeuer  the  name  of 
vanitie  doth  comprehend.  .664  Butler  Hud.  11.  iii.  297 
He  knew  whats'ever's  to  be  known.  .817  Shelley  Rev. 
Islam  IV.  xii.  Whatsoe'er  my  wakened  thoughts  create. 
.874  PusEY  Leuten  Serin.  10%  More  grievous  will  be  that 
fire,  than  whatsoever  man  can  suffer  in  this  life. 

b.  adj.   =  Whatever  2  b. 

.484  Caxton  Fables  of  Msof  vi.  ii.  None,  for  what  so 
euer  myght  that  be  haue  ought  not  to  despreyse  the  other. 
.516  TiNDALK  Phil.  iv.  8  Whatsoever  thyngs  are  true,  what- 
soever thyngs  are  honest, ..those  same  have  ye  in  youre 
mynde.  .364  Bullein  Dial.  agst.  />«/.  (i 888) .39  Whatsoeuer 
thinges  are  seen  with  bodily  iyen.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  587 
In  whatsoever  shape  he  lurk,  of  whom  Thou  telst.  .868 
Morris  Earthly  Par.  (1870)  1. 1.  71  Whatsoever  things  We 
asked  for,  ..those  were  ours. 

2.  a.  pron.  =  Whatever  3  a. 

.3..  Cursor  M.  10508  (GotL)  pu  ma  gode  chere  Quat  so 
euer  ))U  se  or  here,  c.450  Merlin  ii.  37,  I  will  knowe  the 
soth,  what-soeuer  it  coste.  a  .S33  Ld.  Besners  Huon 
xliii.  .43,  I  woll  not  be  dyspleased  what  so  euer  thou 
.sayest.  .582  Allen  Martyrdom  Campion  (1908)  .6  Mean, 
ing  by  the  state  (whatsoever  they  otherwise  pretende)..the 
welfare  of  somefew..upholden  by  this  new  religion.  .676 
Dryden  Anrengz.  iv.  61  And,  whatsoe'r  my  Letter  did 
pretend,  I  made  this  meeting  for  no  other  end.  .681  — 
Abs.  Ii  .4c/tit.  797  Whatsoe'r  their  Sufferings  were  before. 
That  Change  they  Covet  makes  them  suffer  more.  .794 
R.  J.  SuLlvAN  View  Nat.  I.  113  Any  force  by  which  bodies 
tend  towards  each  other,  whatsoever  be  the  cause.  .825 
J.  Neal  Bro.  Jonathan  III.  187  They  froze  me,  or  affronted 
me.. whatsoever  I  did. 

t  b.  Whoever  :  =  prec.  2  b.  Ois. 
C.430  Lydg.  in  Pol.  Rel.  ^  L.  Poems  (1903I  46, 1  Coun- 
sell,  what-so-euer  thow  be.  .573  Tusser  Hush.  (1878)  122 
Pay  iustly  thy  tithes  whatsoeuer  thou  bee.  .588  A.  King  tr. 
Canisitis  Catech.  6g  Quhatsaeuer  56  be  yat  ar  b,iptized  in 
Christ  3e  haue  put  on  Christ.  j6oi  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  i.  iii. 
124.  »6a8  Fkltham  Resolves  11.  [i.]  xi.  29  Could'st  thou 
that  readest  this,  whatsoeuer  thou  art. .  ? 
c.  adj.  =  Whatever  3  b. 
a  .533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  cxiix.  568  Ye  ought  to  praise 
our  lord  god,  what  so  euer  losse  ye  haue  had.  1546  in 
l.indesay  (Pitscotlie)  Chron.  .'Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  68  Quhat- 
soevir  estait  or  ordour  he  be  of.  .5^  Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  I.  .  Afore  the  eyne  baith  of  our  Nobilitie,  and 
of  the  lai  people,  in  quhatsaeuir  state  or  degrie.  .7.. 
Addison  Sped.  No.  125  r  8  Those  whom  they  ought  to 
look  upon  as  their  Common  Enemies,  whatsoever  Side  they 
may  belong  to.     .849  Kvskis  Seven  Lamps  i.  (1885)  7  The 


WHATWAY. 

art  which  so  disposes  and  adorns  the  edifices  raised  by  man, 
for  whatsoever  uses,  that  [etc.).  .874  L.  Mohkis  Songs  of 
Two  Worlds%n.  11.  Reply  ii.  Whatsoever  chance  befall.  Of 
myself  I'd  die  possest, 
3.  a.  adj.  f  («)  =  Whatever  4  a  (a).  Obs. 
.589  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  V.  177,  I  wil  put  it  in  prac. 
tice,  nothwithstanding  whatsoeuer  inclination  to  the  con- 
trary. .60s  A.  WoiToN  Ausw.  l^opish  Painph.  76  [\Ve) 
who  submitt  whatsoeuer  our  expositions  to  be  compared  with 
the  Scriptures.  .6..  Bible  Transl.  Pref  f  3  He  would  not 
suffer  it  to  be  broken  off  for  whatsoeuer  speacnes  or  practises. 
161.  W.  ScLATER  Key  (1629)  .23  Fornication.. is  any  what- 
soeuer breach  of  Chastitic.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst. 
232  One  True  God,  from  whom  is  all  Whatsoever  Nature. 
a.670  HoBBES  Rliet.  Pref,  The  Art  of  speaking,  which.. 
is  able  to  bring  about  whatsoever  Interest. 
(A)  =  Whatever  4  a  {b). 

.47a-3  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  34/.  In  this  Parlement,  or  any 
other  Parlement  afore  this  tyme  holden  whatsoever  not- 
wlthstondyng.  .549  Wriothesley  Chron.  (Camden)  II.  9 
This  realme  of  Englande  and  other  the  Kinges  dominions 
whatsoeauer.  .58*  in  Allen  Martyrdom  Campion  (1908I 
80,  I  build  not  my  faith  upon  any  one  man  whatsoever. 
1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shr.  I.  li.  216,  I  proniist  we  would  be 
Contributors,  And  beare  his  charge  of  wooing  whalsoere. 
169a  HicKERlNGiLL  Good  Old  Causc  Wks.  1716  1 1.  535  You 
may  easily  know  to  get  an  Antidote  against  Death,  and 
Losses,  and  Crosses,  whatsoever.  .79aALMON  Anecd.  W. 
Pitt  II.  xxix.  127  In  every  circumstance  of  government  and 
legisL-uion  whatsoever.  .865  Kikgsley  Hercw.  ix,  He  felt  in 
himself  no  title  whatsoever  to  thaj  epithet, 
tb. /ro«.  =  Whatever  4  b.  Cbs. 
.579  ToMsoN  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  .023/.  Other  wil  be- 
come home  madde  and  be  at  defiance  with  whatsoeuer. 
1583  Stocker  Civ.  IVarres  Lowe  C.  in.  134  1 1  was  also  well 
furnished.. wilh  whatsoeuer  els  necessary  for  a  Trencbe. 
.64.  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Blondi's  Civil  Wars  HI.  J52  The 
poinpe  and  solemnity  exceeded  whatsoever  of  former  times, 
t  Whatsome,  pron.  Obs.  In  4  quat-sum, 
-Sim.  [f.  What  pron.  +  Sdm  re/,  adv.}  Whatever. 
a  .300  Cursor  M.  792  Quat  sum  first  [jar  was  gain  saw,  Al 
for  noght  (lai  ette  it  bath,  c  .37s  /bid-  9036  (Fairf )  Quat- 
sini  men  of  J)e  wikked  saise. 
Whatsomever  (hwjtscme'vsj),  pron.  and  a, 
Obs.  exc.  dial.  (In  early  use  often  as  two  words 
or  three.)     [f.  prec.  +  Ever  adv.  8  e.] 

1.  a.  pron.   —  Whatever  2  a. 

C.40O  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxvi.  123  pai  will  graunl  Jiam 
what  sum  euer  l»ai  asch.  c  .530  in  Ellis  Orig,  Lett.  Ser.  11. 
1.312  Yff  your  Grace  wold  witsaffe  to  wrjght  iij.  wordes  to 
the  sayd  Archibishope  shewyng  hyme,  whatt  so  mever 
hathe  ben  wrytyn.  .581  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xliv.  274 
The  vther  number  of  the  congregation,  Redaris,  exhortan^ 
or  quhatsumeuir  thay  be.  .601  Shaks.  Ham.  I.  ii.  249  And 
what  someuer  els  shall  hap  to  night,  Giue  it  an  vnder- 
standing  but  no  tongue.  .648  Earl  Westmld.  Otia  Sacra 
67  Whatsome'r  both  Earth  and  Air  afford. 
b.  adj.    =  Whatever  2  b. 

<r.40O  Rom.  Rose  5041  But  what  som  euer  woo  they  fele, 
They  wole  not  pleyne.  .533-34  Fitzherb.  Husb.  I  .68 
Whatsomeuer  thynge  is  gyuen  vnto  them  for  the  loue  of  hym, 
he  taketh  it  as  it  were  done  to  hym-selfe.  .588  A.  King  tr. 
Canisius'  Catech.  58  Quhatsumeuer  things  ar  treue,  quhat. 
sumeuer  things  ar  honest,  c  .6.0  Sir  J.  Melvil  Mem. 
(1683)  b2b,  Favourites.. who.. take  pleasureofwhatsomever 
Recreation  they  find  ihe  Prince  inclined  to.  .634  in  J.  Rtis- 
sell  Haigs  (t88i)  207  Whatsomever  bonds  are  in  Moneys  in 
my  behoof. 

2.  a.  pron.   =  Whatever  3  a. 

(I.300  Cursor  M.  .0508  'Anna,'  he  said,  '  tou  ma  god 
cheie  Quatsum  euer  ^u  se  or  here.'  c.430  Syr  Ceiier. 
(Roxb.)  2804  Wel  am  I  wroken  on  the,  What  som  euer  fal 
on  me.  c  .48s  Digby  Myst.  iii.  1235  Whaltsomewer  yow 
betyde.  .508  Fishek  7  Pcnit.Ps.  ii.  Wks.  (1876)  35  Alwaye 
content  what  someuer  god  sent  vnio  them.  .533  Ld.  Ber- 
bers Froiss.  I.  ccxii.  106  b/2  Our  subiecles,  comons,  colleges, 
vniuersities,  or  syngular  personnes,  what  someuer  they  be. 
1603  Pliilotus  Ixxvii,  Quhat  sumeuer  me  befall. 
t  b.  Whoever:  =  Whatso  2  b.  Obs. 

c  .450  in  Three  ssth  Cent.  Chron.  (Camden)  98  That  the 
justice  may  do  upon  them  trew  jugement,  what  some  evar 
they  be.  c  .475  RaufCoiljear  398  Quhat  sumeuer  that  he 
be.  Bring  him  haistely  to  me.  .535  Stewart  Croti.  Scot. 
(Rolls)  f.  641  Nor  na  other,  quhatsumeuir  that  thai  be, 
Haldis  of  50W  or  3our  auctoritie.  .60.  Shaks.  All's  Well 
111.  V.  54  What  somere  he  is  He's  brauely  taken  heere. 

c.  adj.  =  Whatever  3  b. 

1483  Caxton  Trevisa's  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  363  No  man., 
schal  be  i-saued,  but  he  be  verrey  repentaunt,  what  somm- 
I  euer  penaunce  he  doo.  .523  Ld.  Berneks  Froiss.  \.  ccxii. 
107  b/i  Subiectes,  (whatsomeuer  estate  or  condicion  they 
be  oO.  .533  Bellenden  Li-.'pi  1.  Prol.  (S.T.S.)  I.  7  In 
quhatsumeuir  way  It  sail  happin.  .606  Shaks.  Ant.fr  CI. 
II.  vi.  102  All  mens  faces  are  true,  whatsomere  their  hands  are, 

3.  a.'  adj.   =  Whatever  4  a. 

.439  in  ijth  Rep.  Hist.  AfSS.  Cu/ww:.  App.  viii.  jo  Any  other 

accyons  qwatesumewer  be  twyx  thaim.      .482  in  C/tarters 

Edin.  (1871)   155  Ony  vther  place  quhatsumeuer  neidful, 

or  amangis  quhatsumeuir  merchandis.     .588  in  J.  MelvilCs 

Autob.  t,  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  266  All  and  whatsumever 

'     pcrsones,  avowit  or  suspected  to  be  Papists.     .678  G.  Mac- 

I     KKNZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  11.  xi.  §  5.  (1699)  202  In  all  the 

Courts  of  Bishops,    Abbots,  and  the  Lords  whatsomever. 

I     .7..  in   Naime  Peerage  Evid.  (1874)  132  Him  his  heirs 

''    and  successors  whatsomever.      .843  Barham  Ingol.  Leg. 

Ser.  11.  Dead  Drummer,  I  can't  see  no  Drummer-boy  here 

whatsumdever.     1894  Crockett  Raiders  xvui,  Silver  Sand 

had  no  cloak  or  plaid  whatsomever, 

i       t  b.  pron.   =  Whatever  4  b.  Obs. 

.648  Earl  Westmld.  Otia  Sacra  54  Our  Lust,  our  Pride, 
Ambition,  Or  whatsome'r  beside. 

Whatstane,  obs.  form  of  Whetstone. 
Whatte,  obs.  form  of  Wot. 
Whatten,  -in :  see  What'n. 
"Whatway :  see  What  A.  13  (<). 
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What-wise,  adv.  phr.  rare.  [Properly  two 
words,  What  a.  (13)  -hWisej^.]  In  what  mannerj 
how.     Also  in  whatwise. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  20398  Of  vs  es  nan  J>at  wat  for  quam, 
Ne  wat  qiiat-wis  we  heder  cam.  C1350  IViil.  FaL-rne  904 
Seie  me  in  what  wise  \>3X  t>at  haclie  J>e  haldes.  1:1460 
TatvneUy  Myst.  xxix.  36,  I  shall  you  tell  what-wyse  and 
how.  1513  Douglas  ^ncis  iv.  Prol.  188  With  Venus  hen- 
vifis  quhat  wyse  may  I  flite?  1905  J.  B.  Burv  Li/e  St. 
Patrick  vii.  139  Tell  us  how  We  may  know  him,  in  what- 
wise  he  will  appear. 

Wh.at-you-(inay-)call-it,  etc. :  see  What- 
d'ye-call-'esi. 

Wliau,  ?«^.  north.dial.  [Anaturalexclamatioh; 
perh,  also  contained  in  Whannow.]  Also  wha, 
whaugh.    Well !  Why!    Also  =•  Waugh  a. 

1589  '  Marprelate'  Haf  any  Work  30  Whau,  whau,  but 
where  haue  I  bin  al  this  while.  1684  Meritom  Yorksh.  Dial. 
Gloss.,  Whaugh,  a  word  of  Admiration,  as  God  bless  us,  etc. 
i8a8  Craven  Gloss.,  Wha,  well.  xSga  Lvttos  Eugene  A  ram 
IV.  ix.  Depend  on  it,  they  are  two  of  a  trade— augh! — bother  ! 
—whaugh  I     1847  Haluwell,  Whau,  why;  yes.     North. 

Whaule  eyed,  obs.  form  of  Wall-eyed. 

Wliaup(hw(^p,hwap),j($.  Sc.-&xi^ north.  Forms: 
6  qxUia(i)p,  7  whoup,  7-9  whap,  8-9  whaap, 
8-whaup,  (8  whape,  wap,  9  ■whawp,  quhaup). 
[Perhaps  for  *'whaip  and  allied  to  OE,  huilpe 
(Seafarer  21),=  early  WS.  *h'Wielpe :—  *xwa^f?«-, 
f.  x^^^P* '  y^^lp-  a  stem  imitative  of  the  bird's  cry, 
and  represented  also  in  LG.  regenwUp,  -wolp  sand- 
piper, WFris.  igreate)  wylp  curlew  {reen-^  wetter* 
wyip,  iytse  wylp  Nnmenius  phseopus),  Du.  wttipy 
wifp  curlew.  (WFris.  wettergtilp^  LG.  regengilp 
show  a  variant  with^.)  The  dial,  name  curleW" 
help  may  be  for  ^curletv-whelp^  and  so  attest  the 
former  existence  of  a  variant  *wheip ;  but  of.  the 
form  hilpe  (1530  in  Ancestor  XI,  179).]  The 
larger  curlew,  Nnmenius  arqttaia. 

Also  t  ^eat  tvhaup,  stock  whaup  (see  Stock  s6^  64). 

1538  Bnr^k  Rec.  Edi'n.  (1871)  II.  92  A  quliap  that  is  greitt 
xij  a.  _x5S3  Ibid,  185  The  best  quhaip  viij  d.  1540  Cornel. 
Scot.  vi.  39  Quhilk  gart  the  quhapis  for  fleyitnes  ne  far  fra 
hame.  1683  Alex.  Garden  in  Mac/arlane's  Geogr.  ColUct. 
(S.  H.S.)  11.  133  The  Whap  also  uses  to  be  eaten.  1733 
T.  GiFFORD  Zetland  Isl.    (1786)   26   Wild   fowl. .such   as 

Eluvers,  whapcs.  1793  Statist,  Ace.  Scot.  V.  188  The  wild 
ind  fowls  are  plovers,  pigeons,  curlews,  (commonly  called 
wbaap).  1839  bTODDAHT  Songs  ■5-  P.  18  An'  his  dirges  lang 
and  dreary  Pipes  the  grey  whaup  to  the  morn.  1895 
Crockett  Men  0/  Moss-Hags  xxxix,  Not  so  much  as 
a  whaup  came  near  me  on  that  great,  wide,  dappled  hill. 

Whaur,  Sc.  f.  Where. 

Wha(u)ve  (hw9v),  v.  dial.  Also  7  whoave, 
9  wauve.    [ad.  ON.  hvalfa,  holfa  :  see  Whelve.] 

L  trans.  To  turn  upside  down ;  to  turn  (pottery) 
when  drying, 

x6ii  CoTGR.  5.  V.  Dent,  Meitre  vn  6ot  ^e.  <i  dents,  to 
tume  it  vpside-down,  to  wh.iuve  it  with  the  mouth  downe- 
wards.  1686  Plot  Sta^ordsk.  123  Whtn  the  Potter  has 
wrought  the  clay  either  into  hollow  or  fiat  ware,  they  are  set 
abroad  to  dry  .turning  them  as  they  see  occasion,  which 
they  call  whaving. 

2.  a.  trans.  To  cover  over.  b.  itUr.  To  hang 
over. 

1674  Rav  N,  C.  Words,  To  Whoave ;  Chesh.  to  cover  or 
whelm  over.  We  will  not  kill  but  whoave,  Prov.  Chesh, 
ab  A.S.  Hwolf,  Uivalf,  a  covering  or  canopy ;  Verb.  Hwal- 
fian,  camerare,  fornicarc,  i8a8  Crarven  Gloss.,  Whauve, . . to 
whelm.    1847  Halliwell,  Whave,  to  cover,  or  hang  over. 

Hence  Whauve  sb.j  (a)  teehn,  the  amount  of  the 
dish  (Dish  sb.  5)  of  a  wheel ;  {b)  dial,  the  arched 
covering  of  turf  over  a  grave  {Shropsh,  (Vord-b/^.); 
Wlia'Ter  (in  quoits  :  see  quot.  1818). 

2674  Wbavcr  [see  Riser].  x8i8  WiLBRAHAM{7^if.  CA^j^iV^ 
25  in  Archaeologia  XIX,  A  Riner  is  when  the  Quoit  touches 
the  peg  or  mark.  A  whaver  is  when  it  rests  upon  the  peg,  and 
hangs  over.  1869  £'ff^.  Mech.  31  Dec.  389/3  Add  to  this 
twice  the  wauve  (dish)  of  the  wheels,  /.  e.  5  in. 

Whaw,  obs.  form  of  Vau. 

1758  Wise  Some  Enq,  Eur,  137  note,  The  Hebrew  \  Vau 
or  Whaw.       

Whawl.  Whax,  Whay,  Whayle,  Whaynt, 
Whayte.WhazIe.Whe.Wheadle:  see  Waul, 
Wax,  Wat, Whey,  Whole,  Quail,  Qu.unt,Wait, 
Wheezle,  We,  Who^Wheedle. 

Wheak,  v.  dial.  Also  6  qu(h)aik,  6,  9  wheek, 
9  weak,  week.  [Imitative.]  intr.  To  squeak, 
whine.     So  Wheak  sh.^  a  squeak  or  whine. 

1513  Douglas  Mneis  vii.  ix.  70  With  mony  pant,  and 
felloun  hauchis  atidquhaikis.  158^  R.  Scot  Discov,  Witchcr, 
xiit.  viii,  (1886)  245  '1  be  wheeking  of  a  little  pig.  x8s8 
Craven  Gloss.^  Wheek. 

t Wheal  (hw/l),j^.l  Obs,  Forms:  5-6whele, 
(5  whelle,  wheel,  6  wheell,  wele),  6-7  wheale, 
7-8  wheal.  [OE.  *hweU  (Somner),  related  to 
Wheal  v^  :  of.  Whelk  2  ]    a  pimple,  pustule. 

CX440  Protnp.  Parv.  523/2  Whele,  or  whelke,  soore  (AT, 
whelle,  .S".  qwelke,  P,  wheel), /kj/w/o,  153*  Palsgr.  288/1 
Whele  in  the  hande,  boubette,  butette;  uessie.  1545  Rav- 
NALDE  Byrtk  Mankynde  120  Sumetymes  happcneth  to  y« 
chyldren  wheles  and  blysters  on  thcyr  tounges  and  mouth. 
cxsso  Llovd  Treas.  Health  U  vj,  Applye  it  to  the  scru- 
phules  and  weles,  it  kylleth  and  brekyth  them.  1594  Nasiie 
Un/ort,  Trav.  K  3,  1  durst  not  let  out  a  wheale  for  fcare 
through  it  I  should  bleede  to  death.  x6ox  Holland  Pliny 
xxxiL  vi.  II.  437  It  killcth  the  itch,  and  healeth  angrie 
wheals.    x6»3  IUrt  Armignm.  Ur.  11.  iii,46  Small  wheales 


like  the  small  Poxe._  1706  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  2317  When 
she  scratched  the  little  Pimples  or  Wheals  that  arose  on 
its  surface. 

fig.  X54a  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  71  The  assemblees  of  y" 
people  swannyng  about  the  same  oratours,  he  called  the 
pymples  or  little  wheales  of  glorie. 

b.  altrib,  wheal-worm,  an  insect  producing 
wheals,  as  the  itch-mite  or  harvest-bug. 

_x648  \yiLKiNS  Math.  Magick  i.  xvi.  115  What  Strang 
discoveries  of  exlreani  minute  bodies  (as  Hce  wheal-wornis, 
mites,  and  the  like),  1658  Rowland  tr.  Mou/efs  Theat. 
Ins.  logs  Ibe  most  vertuous  Lady  of  Penruddock.  .was  for 
ten  years  troubled  with  these  wheal-wornis.  x668  Charlk- 
TON  Onomast.  56  Syrones  in  cute,  Wheal-worms.  [1829 
Good  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  V.  663  From  the  glossy  wheals 
which  its  \sc.  the  harvest -bug's)  bite  produces,  it  has  some- 
times been  called  Wheal-Worm.J 

Hence  +  Whealy  a.^  pimply. 

161X  CoTGR.,  BotJioral^  whealie,  poukie,  pushie. 

Wlieal  (hw/l),  sb:^  [Misspelt  form  of  Weal 
sb,^  Cf.  Wheal  z*,^]  a.  The  ridge  raised  on  the 
ilesli  by  a  blow  ;   =  Wale  sb^■  2,  Weal  sb.*^ 

x8xx  L.  M,  Hawkins  Ctess  ff  Gertr.  I.  26  Cover  her  neck 
over  that  I  may  not  see  the  wheals  on  it,  xSjS  Gentl.  Mag, 
May  396/2  Each  blow  raised  a  wheal  upon  the  place  where 
it  fell.  1836  Mabrvat  Midsh.  Easy  v,  Without  supper- 
covered  with  wheals.  X887  Rider  Haggard  Jess  ix.  Across 
his  face  was  a  blue  wheal  where  the  whip  had  fallen. 

b.  In  modem  medical  use,  a  flat,  usually  circular, 
hard  elevation  of  the  skin,  esp.  that  characteristic 
of  urticaria. 

So  called  because  resembling  the  'wheal*  raised  on  the 
skin  by  a  blow. 

x8c^  WiLLAN  Cutan,  Dis.  I.  p.  xi,  Wheal  j  a  rounded,  or 
longitudinal  elevation . .  with  a  white  summit, . .  not  contain- 
ing a  fluid,  nor  tending  to  suppuration.  x8x8-xo  E.  Thomp- 
son tr.  Cullen's  Nosologia  (ed.  3)  326  It  \sc.  Urticaria]  is 
distinjjuished  by  those  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  which  are 
usually  denominated  wheals.  X876  Bristowe  Theory  ff 
Pract.  Med.  290  A  wheal  may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of 
tubercle, 

^  Comb.  X876  Bristowe  Theory  ^  Pract,  Med.   542  The 
internal  coat  of  translucent  wheal-like  thickenings. 
C.  gen,  A  ridge. 

185s  l^EWMAS  Callista  XV,  They  [se.  locustsl  moved  right 
on  like  soldiers  in  their  ranks . . ;  they  carried  a  broad  furrow 
or  wheal  all  across  the  country.  x8s^  H.  G.  Weli^s  War  0/ 
Worlds  xii,  The  water  in  its  track  rose  in  a  boiling  wheal 
crested  with  steam. 

Wheal,  sb."^  local.     [Cornish  htul^     A  mine. 

X830  Eng.  ^  For.  Mining  Gloss, 

twheal,^'.^  Obs.  Forms:  ihwelian,5whelyn, 
6  whele,  6-7  wheale,  6-  wheal.  [Late  OE. 
hivelian  ;  pa.  pple.  gehweledj  f.  *hwele  Wheal  sb.^l 

1,  ifttr.  To  suppurate,  gather ;  to  develop  or 
become  affected  with  wheals, 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd,  II.  282  ^if  l>aet  lie  heard  si,  utan  le^e 
on  t»ane  Iscedom  t»e  J»act  heard  for6i  hwelije,  a  1050  Liber 
Scintill.  XV.  (1889)  77  MultL.de  bonorum  pro/ectibus 
inuidie  liuore  tabescunf,  Mzni;;e.  .begoddra  fremum  andan 
mid  wunde  hweliaS.  ^1440  Prontp.  Parv.  523/2  Whelyn, 
as  soorys.  .,pHstulo.  1530  Palsgr.  780/2  Outher  you  have 
many  wormes,  or  els  you  be  nat  well  in  your  lyver,  for  your 
handes  wheale  a  pace.  x6oa  Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  v.  i. 
Now  giu  the  leprous  cores  of  ulcered  sins  Wheale  to  a 
heade.    x8»9  Erockett  N".  C.  Gloss,  (ed.  2). 

2.  trans.  To  suppurate  or  bring  to  a  head ;  to 
affect  with  wheals.  Only  in  pa.pple.  suppurated, 
pustnled,  pimpled. 

C897  >Elfred  Gregory's  Past.  C,  275  ForcSamtSe  hie  \sc, 
speech],. dect  jebwelede  on  Sscm  oSruin  jeopenaS  &  ut- 
forlect.  c  1000  S<ix.  Leechd.  II.  208  Si^^han  J»a:t  jeswel  bit> 
Xchweled  &  tobyrst.  15x3  Skelton  Why  not  to  Court 
1 182  Domingos  nose  that  was  wheled,  XS56  Withai-s  Diet. 
76b/2  Matter,  as  in  a  wounde  when  it  is  whealed,  pus. 
1607  TopsELL  Four-/.  Beasts  651  If  they  be  whealed  and 
filled  with  matter.  1676  Wiseman 5«r^.  i.xiii.  63, L.washt 
the  Parts  whealed  and  swelled  with  spir.  vini. 

Hence  fWhealing  vbL  sb.^  suppuration. 

ci44o[see  Ventosing»W.  j^.J.  ci^o Promp. Parv.  523/3 
Whelynge,  of  sorys,  pustulacio. 

Wheal  (hw/1),  ^',2  [Misspelt  form  of  Weal  7/.] 

1,  trans.  To  mark  with  wales  or  weals, 

1698  Frver  Acc.  E.  India  ^  P.  135  Batts  and  Wasps.. 
following  their  Aggressors  till  they  have  Whealed  them 
into  Contrition  for  their  unadvised  Provocation.  X70X  Stan- 
HOPS  Pious  Breathings  vn.  xii.  339  His  Body  rent  and 
whealed  with  Scourges.  18x3  Sporting  Mag.  XLI.  24  The 
horse.. would  have  been  whipped  and  whealed.  X845  S. 
JuDD  Margaret  i.  ii,  His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  his  cheeks 
whealed  and  puffed.  x868  Browning  Ring  <y  Bk,  v.  135, 
I . .  now  am  whealed,  one  wide  wound  all  of  me. 

2.  intr.  To  be  marked  with  weals  or  ridges. 
1570  GooGE  Pop.  Kingd.  in.  34  b,  The  bloud  sprang  out  a 

pace,  and  eke  their  backe  did  swell  and  wheale  With  multi- 
tude of  stripes.    

Wheale,  Whealke,  Wheam,  Whean, 
Wheang,  Whear :  see  Weal,  Wheel,  Whelk, 
Qukhe,  Quean,  Wheen,  Whang,  Where. 

t  Wliease,  v,  Obs.  [?]  trans.  To  sigiial. 

1602  R.  Carew  Cornwall  i.  32  b,  By  crying  with  a  lowd 
voice,  whistling  through  his  fingers,  and  wheazing  certinjg 
diuersified  signes,  with  a  bush,  which  hee  holdeth  in  his 
hand.  X650  J.  Reynolds  Flower  Fidel,  151  The  Master 
upon  the  Poop  with  his  silver  Sword  to  whease  them  to 
Lee-ward.         

Whease,  Wheasle:  see  Wheeze,  Wheezle. 

Wheat  (hw/'t),  sb.  Forms:  i  hwsete,  2-3 
hwete,  3-6  wete,  4-5  wheet(e,  whet,  4-6  whete, 
6-7  wheate,  (i  hucete,  3  whaete,  hweate,  4 
huete,  whyte,wit,  5wheytt,white,5-6  whett(e, 


whyt,  6  wheittjWhaytt,  whiett,  wett(e,  weate), 
6-  wheat ;  Sc.  and  7iorth,  dial.  4-5  quhet,  qwet, 
5-6  quhete,  qwheit,  5-7  quheit  (4  quote,  5 
qw(h)ete,  qwheet,  qhete,  qwete,  qwyte,  qwyet, 
quhe(y)t,  6  quheitt,  quhait,  quheite,  qwheytte, 
queat,  quhyt(t,  vhyt),  [OK.  hnkte  str.  m.  = 
OFris,  *{h)wele  (NFris.  2vette),  OS.  hzveti  (MDu. 
iveite,  Du.  weit),  MLG.  weitcn,  weten  (LG.  weten), 
OliG.  wtV^^i,  CMHG.  wei^e,  weitz_e,  G.  'weizen)^ 
ON.  hveiti  (Sw.  vete^  Da.  hvede)^  Goth,  hwaiteis 
:— OTeut.  ^x'^vaitjaz.,  derivative  of  *xivit-  White.] 

1.  The  grain  of  a  cereal  (see  sense  2),  furnishing 
a  meal  or  flour  which  constitutes  the  chief  bread- 
stuff in  temperate  countries. 

^8*5  Vfsp.  Ps.  Ixiv.  14  [Ixv.  13]  Convalles  abnndabiint 
frumento,  dene  ^enyhtsumiaS  hwaete.  cxooo  Ags.  Gosp. 
Matt.  iii.  12  He  ^.egaderaS  hys  hwaste  on  his  hern,  cxzoo 
Okmin  10527,  I  )?a  J?att  swelltenn  winndwe^^)?  Crist  &  clenn- 
set?t>  here  hiss  whaste.  c  lazo  Bestiary  292  in  O.E.  Misc.  10 
De  mire  suned  ^e  barlic,  Danne  ^e  fint  te  wete.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  270  Ane  wummon,.(>et  windwede  hweate.  1297 
R.  Glouc  iRolls)  1 8  Vor  engelonde  is  vol  ino^,  of  frut,  &  ek 
of  tren,  Of  wit  [v.rr.  whyte,  whyt]  &  of  wolle  god.  X303 
R.  Brunne  Hoiuil.  Synne  10091  pe  vble  j  s  made  of  whete,  pe 
louelyest  corne  J^at  men  ete.  13. ,  Cursor  M.  22327  (Gott.) 
pe  mett  of  qwet,  als  it  es  tald,  For  a  peni  it  sal  be  said. 
^'375  'S'c.  Leg.  Saints  xxvL  {Nycholas)  214  In  J'e  hawine 
schipis  gret  Ware  ar>-wit,  chargit  with  quhet.  e:i48o  Henry- 
son  Two  Mice  361  Full  benelie  stuffit.  .Of  beinis,  and  nuttis, 
peiss,  ry,  and  quhite.  148c  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Covitu. 
App.  v,  291  The  busshell  of  whette  be  boghte  for  xiL  </. 
c  X489  Caxton  Sonncs  o/Aymon  viii.  187  The  rasour  of  whete 
was  solde  for  fourty  shelynges  and  twenty  pence.  1550-3 
Decays Eug.  inS.  Fish  Supplic,  etc.  (1871)99  Allowe  toeuery 
person  ij.  quarters  of  weate.  1556  Chron.  Grey  Friars 
(Camden)  4  Thys  yere  a  bushelle  of  wett  was  at  five  shillings. 
X569  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  218,  L.  stroke  queat  un- 
barrowed.  1603  Dekker  Batchelars  /j'a;/^;/*:^  Wks.(Grosart) 
I.  176,  I  can  tell  you  their  mouthes  will  not  be  stopt  with  a 
busheil  of  wheat  that  speake  it.  1833  Tennyson  Lotos 
Eaters  167  An  ill-used  race  of  men.. Storing  yearly  little 
dues  of  wheat,  and  wine  and  oil. 

b.  in  allusive  and  proverbial  use  :  often  opposed 
to  chaff,  tares. 

a  1225  Juliana  79  Hwen  drihtin  o  domes  dei  windweS  his 
hweate.  X390  Gowek  Conf.  II.  59  It  were  a  schort  bcyete 
To  winne  chaf  and  lese  whete.  1561  WinJet  Bk.  Questions 
Wks,  (S.T.S.)1. 120  Guid  and  euill,  expressit  in  theEuangell, 
be  the  similitude  of  quheit  and  fitcheis.  x6xx  Cotgr.  s.  v. 
Pain,  Quiers  tu  meilleur  pain  que  de/ourmentf  Wouldst 
thou  haue  better  bread  then's  made  of  wheat  ?  X639J.  Clarke 
Parcem.  46  Malt  is  above  the  wheat  with  him.  Cylicum 
remiges,  1874  Sankey's  Sacred  Songs{lZ^^)  11  Let  uskeep 
the  wheat  and  roses,  Casting  out  the  thorns  and  chaff.  X874 
C.  E.  Norton  Lett.  (1913)  II.  38  He  had  now  got  a  good 
handful  of  pure  wheat  to  offer  in  the  place  of  his  common 
sackful  of  the  most  unnutritious  chaff. 

2.  The  cereal  plant  (closely  related  to  barley  and 
rye)  which  yields  this  grain,  esp.  common  wheat, 
Triticwn  vnlgarc  {sativum)^  cultivated  in  tem- 
perate climates. 

With  qualification  denoting  a  particular  kind,  as  Duck- 
bill wheat,  goat' s-wheat  (Goat  4  c),  Guinea  wheat,  Indian 
wheat  (Indian  a.  4  b),  Lammas-wheat  (Lammas  sb.  4), 
Poland  wheat.  Pollard  wheat  (Pollard  sb?  B.  1),  Red 
wheat,  Rivet-wheat  (Rivet  sb.^  b),  Spilt-whcat  (Spelt 
sb.^  2),  Sum/ner  tvheat  (Summer  sb.^  4  c),  Turkey  wheat, 
White  wheats  Winter  wheat ;  also  applied  to  some  plants 
of  other  genera,  as  Buckwheat,  Cow-wheat,  French  wheat 
(French  a,  5). 

C9SO  Lindisf.  Gosp,  Matt,  xiii.  25  Mi3  3y  uutcdlice  ?e- 
sIepdon..Sa  menn  cuom  fiond  his  &  ofer-?eseawu..sif3e  In 
middum  hwaete.  1340-70  Alex.  <5-  Dind.  692  Hue  tilede  in  hur 
time  on  l^e  touh  er^N-,  &  whete  so^liche  sew.  X398  Trkvisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  xviL  clxviii.  (W.  de  W.)  V  ij/2  Of  whete  is 
dowble  kynde  :  One  manere  kynde  is  red  wythout  ..  and 
is  moost  whyte  wylhin,&  heuy..  The  other  manere  whete  is 
yelowe  wythout  and  clere  and  whyte  wythin  :  and  islyghte. 
CX400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  XXX.  134  In  J?is  cuntree  es  lytill 
qwheet  or  barly.  1513  Douglas  Aineis  vii.  xi.  80  Sithis, 
and  alt  hukis  that  scheris  quheit.  1580  Tusser  Husb.  (1878) 
40  Graie  wheat  is  the  grosest,  yet  good  for  the  clay..  .Much 
like  vnto  rie  be  his  properties  found.  XS90  Shaks.  Mids. 
JV,  I.  i.  185  When  wheate  is  greene,  when  hauihorne  buds 
appeare.  1603  G.  Owen  Pevibrckeshire  (1892)  60  A  third 
kinde  of  wheate.  .which  is  called  hoHe  wheate  or  sommer 
wheate.  1632L1THGOW  Trav.  ix,4i5, 1  found  the Wheathere 
crowing  higher  then  my  head.  X797  Encycl.  Brit,  (ed.  3) 
XVIII.  846/1  The  three  principal  kinds  of  bad  wheat  are, 
the  blighted,  the  smutty,  and  the  worm-eaten.  1S67  H, 
Macmillan  Bible  Teach,  v.  (1870)  103  Wheat  will  not  thrive 
in  hot  climates.  x868  Mokris  Earthly  Par.  (1870)  I.  11. 
587  The  tall  wheat,  ccloured  by  the  August  fire  Grew  heavy- 
headed. 

3.  pi.  Wheat-plants  ;  crops  of  wheat ;  kinds  of 
wheat. 

179S  Scots  Meig.  LVII.  544/1  In  Lancashire.,  their  wheats 
are  not  yet  on  the  bloom.  X797  Sportiirg  Mag.  X.  297  The 
new  Wheats  already  thrashed  out.  1805  R.  W.  Dickson 
Pract.  Agric,  I.  429  They  are  frequently  also  sown  on  the 
young  wheats  and  clovers  in  the  spring.  x8i2  Sir  J.  Sin- 
clair Syst.  Husb.  Scot.  1.  339  The  bread  of  Perth  in  par- 
ticular, where  those  wheats  are  alone  used,  equals  any  in 
the  united  kingdom.  iZS&  Daily  News  13  Oct.  2/6  Foreign 
while  wheats . .  have  hardened  to  a  small  advance  on  the 
week.  X894  Times  12  Jan,  4/1  The  young  wheats,  .looking 
little  or  none  the  worse  for  their  week  beneath  the  snow. 

4.  attrib,  and  Comb.^  ^swheat-areaj  -awn,  -bam^ 
'bladet  -blossom,  -blossomings  -braird^  -bran,  -breads 
'Chaffy  'dose  (Closjs  sb.^  2),  -colour,  *crop,  -crtist^ 
•drills  -eddish^  -fallow,  -field,  -firlot,  -four,  -garner^ 
-glean  (Glean  j/'.1  i),  -grain,  -ground,  -grower, 
-harvest,  -hattlm,  -hotese,  -loaf,  -loft,  -malt,  -mill. 


WHEAT. 

(r,  'pit  (Pit  jA.l  \\\  -plant y  'producer,  -pro- 
dmftUMj  -rud  (Rkkd  j3.1  a  c),  -rick^  -fidgc,  -riping, 
•screenings  (cf.  Screen  sb^  5),  -scrip  (Scrip  sb,*\ 
-seet/f  -seeditfgy  -skeaf,  -sowing. -stack, -staiky  -starch, 
-siraw,  -stubhUy  -threave ;  tvkeat-coioureii,  -fed^ 
-grwfin^,  -AiflTadjs. ;  applied  to  insects,  fungi,  etc 
destnictiTe  to  wheat,  as  •wheat-bug,  -caterpillar, 
'gaU-fiy,  -gnat,  -insect,  -Joint-worm,  -louse,  -maggot, 
-midge,  -mildew,  -mite,  -moth,  -plant-louse,  -weevil, 
•  Ttvrm;  applied  to  implements  used  in  obtaining 
or  preparing  the  wheat-grain,  as  wheat-brush, 
-dryer,  -flaU,  -htater,  -ridder,  -riddle,  -separator^ 
-sieve,  b.  Special  Combs.  :  wheat-barley  = 
naked  barley  (Nakkd  a,  i  a  c)  ;  wheat-berry,  the 
grain  of  wheat ;  wheat-bird,  a  bird  that  feeds 
on  wheat,  esp.  the  chaffinch  ;  wheat-duck,  the 
American  widgeon,  Jilareca  americana,  found  in 
flocks  in  wheat-fields ;  wheat-fish,  the  squeteague ; 
wheat-fly,  name  for  various  insects  whose  larvae 
infest  the  wheat  plant,  as  the  Hessian  fly,  the 
wheat-midge,  etc. ;  wheat-grass,  name  for  various 
species  of  the  genus  Triticum,  esp.  couch-grass, 
7*.  repens ;  wheat-lay  dial.,  the  sowing  of  land 
with  wheat ;  wheat-rent,  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
wheat  paid  as  rent  (cf.  Qdaeteb  sb^  4  b).  See  also 
Wheat-cork,  etc. 

\V&^Spfciator  No.  2932. 1165  Whether  the  *wheat-area  of 
the  world  will  be  maintained.  1869  Blackmore  Lorna  D. 
Jxxtv,  I  caught  a  limb,  and  tore  it  (like  a  *wheat-awn)  from 
the  socket.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  iv.  viii.  460  Hordewn 
Nudum.  Naked  or  bare  Barley,  •Wheate  Barley.  1377  in 
C(tL  Close  Roils  509  [The  grange  called  the]  *wheteb«rne. 
1474-5  Durham  Ace,  Rolls  (Surtees)  156  Pro  tectura.. 
super  le  Whclebarn  Manerii  de  Eluet.  1543  Richmond 
Wills  (Surtees)  43  In  the  whiett  barne,  whaytt  and  rye. 
toos  Wesim.  Gas.  20  Sept.  8/1  The  *wheatberry,  to  become 
blood,  bone,  and  flesh,  must  be  broken  up.  1746-7  M. 
Catesby  in  PAil.  Trans.  XLIV.444  They  [sc.  exotic  Birds] 
arrive  ^in  Virginia]  annually  at  the  time  that  Wheat,  .is  at 
a  certain  Degree  of  Maturity. .  .They  have  attain 'd  the 
Name  of  "Wheat-Birds.  1867  Emerson  Poems,  May-day 
20I  The  dead  log  touched  bursts  into  leaf,  The  "wheat- 
blade  whispers  of  the  sheaf.  1733  Tull  Horse-hoeing 
Husb.  xiii.  154  The  nipping  Winds.,  which,  .might  destroy 
the  tender  "Wheat  Blossoms,  a  1723  Lisle  Husb,  (1757) 
299  The  cows  milk  abates  about  "wheat-blossoming  time. 
i8«5  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  I,  150  The  "wheat-braird  was 
strong.  14..  Sir  Beucs  (C.)  1622  +  21  "^yt  was  he  wonte 
before  eche  day, . .  Of  "why  te  brawne  to  haue  a  messe.  a  1425 
tr.  Ardeme's  Treat,  Fistula  etc.  73  Tak  whete  branneak 
myche  as  suffice]?,  xjtr^  Mortimer  Husb.  357  If  a  little 
Wheat-bran  is  boiled  in  our  ordinary  Beer.  1377  Langl. 
P.  PI,  B.  vii.  120  pough  "whete  bred  me  faille.  1552  2nd 
Prayer-bk.  £dw.  VI,  Commun,  rubric,  The  best  and  purest 
wheate  bread,  that  conueniently  maye  be  gotten.  X703 
J.  Br^nd  Descr.  Orkney  18  As  for  Wheat-bread  it  is  rare. 
188^  Knight  Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.  945/1  *  Wheat  Brushy  a 
device  for  scourin?  grain,  i860  Curtis  Farm  Insects  I  ndex, 
•Wheat-bugs.  Miris  tritici  kwA  M.  erraticus.  1826  Kirbv 
&  Sp.  Entomol.  xxxi.  III.  277  This  door  is  to  serve  the 
moth  for  its  exit,  like  that  formed  by  the  "wheat-caterpillar. 
1573-80  TussER  Husb,  {1878)  46  "Wheat  chaffe  lay  vp  drie. 
1847  W.  C.  L.  Martin  Ox  149/1  Supposing  that  the  stomach 
be  distended  by  light  materials,  as  wheat-chaff,  chopped 
straw.  15^  George  a  Greene  Cj  b,  Madge  pointed  to 
meete  me  m  your  "wheate  close.  x8i8  Scott  Hrt.  Midi, 
xx\x.  He's  in  Gaffer  Gabblewood's  wheat-close.  1711 
Hearnb  Collect,  (O.H.S-)  III.  150  The  hair  on  the  upper 
flip]  being  thin  and  short  of  a  "wheat  Colour.  1898  Westm. 
Gaz.  10  Mar.  3  /2  The  "wheat-coloured  straw.  1581  Durham 
Wills  (Surtees)  II.  42  All  the  "wheat  crope,  that  is  sowen 
upon  my  farmhold.  176s  Museum  Rust.  IV.  338  That  my 
wheat-crops  would  be  hurt  by  the  north-easterly  winds. 
1857  Miller  Elem.  Ckem.,  Org.  (1862)  xiii.  §  i.  834  Land 
which  mi.^ht  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  exhausted  of 
its  phosphates  by  a  previous  wheat-crop.  1615  Markham 
Eng.  nouseto.  n.  ii.  65  Your  course  "wheat-crust  would 
bee  kneaded  with  hot-water.  1733  Tull  Horse-hoeing 
Husb.  xxii.  318  In  the  Side  of  a  Mortise  of  a  "Wheat-Drill. 
x88^  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  113/1  Model  of  the  Patent 
•Wheat  Dryer.  1764  Museum  Rust.  II.  xxiv.  76  Imme- 
diately after  harvest  I  turn  them  on  the  "wheat  eddishes. 
diiTaa  Lisle  Husb,  (1757)20  They.,  will  not  allow  a  load  of 
..dung  at  harvest  to  come  through  their  "wheat -fallow. 
X89S  Times  (weekly  cd)  2  Feb.  89/3  The  "wheat-fed  pork 
of  the  North  West.  1435  in  Rep.  MSS.  Ld.  Middleton 
(igii)  108  That  no  man  take  away  his  bestes  fro  the  comyn 
herd.. to  go  in  the  "qwete  feld  to  lese  the  qwete.  1603 
Holland  Plutarch''s  Mor.  209  liy  laying  corne-grounds 
and  wheat-fields  to  his  owne  demaines.  1840  Longf.  Sp, 
Stud.  ni.  i,  Over  the  wheat-fieldfi,  where  the  shadows 
sail.  X771  Encycl.  Brit,  II.  706/2  That  the  "wheat  firlot 
shall  contain  19  pints  and  two  joucattes.  x888  Goode 
Amer.  Fishes  iii  The  Squeteague. .. Some  old  authorities 
use  the  name  '  "Wheat-fish',  a  1425  tr.  Ardeme's  Treat, 
Fistula  etc.  31  When.,J>er  is  added  Jwrto  white  of  eiren 
and  oyle,  wi]>  wax  and  "whete  floure.  1535  Coverdale  Ps. 
\xxxW\  16  He  shulde  fede  them  with  the  fynest  wheate 
floure.  X639  C.  Wood  Alph.  Bk.  Secrets  102  Fry  them 
together  till  they  be  thick  with  a  little  wheatflower.  1766 
Phil,  Trans.  LVIL  456  A  mucilaginous  vegetable  paste., 
as  wheat-flower  and  water.  1847  W,  C.  L.  LIartin  Ox 
175/1  Gruel  made  of  fine  wheat-flour,  i7q8  Nemnich 
Polygt.-Lex.^  Virginian  *  Wheat Jly,  a  mischievous  insect 
in  the  American  state  :  It  eats  the  grain,  and  is  a  moth  in  a 
perfect  state,  1844  H,  Steimens  Bk.  Farm  III.  951  'J  he 
wheat-fly,  Ceddomyia  tritui.  X453-4  Durham  Ace.  Rolls 
(Surtees) 634 Operanli.. super,  .emendacionem  de  le  "Whet- 
gamer.  fX430  LvDG.  Mitu  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  96  The 
•whete  glene  crowned  above  the  greyne.  1826  Kir  by  & 
Sf.  Entomol.  xliv.  IV,  221  The  Ichneumon  of  the  "wheat- 
gnat,  f  1400  Rom.  Rose  5590  An  hundred  mavis  [?mowis] 
of  "whete  greyne.     X837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  I.  iv.  iii,  It  haa 
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now . .  iified  out  the  true  wheat-grains  of  National  Deputies. 
19x8  Chainb.  Jml.  Aug.  520/1  For  years  millers  have 
laboured  to  provide  us  with  a  perfectly  white  loaf,  throwing 
away  some  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  wheat-grain  in 
so  doing.  x668  Wilkins  Real  Char,  -ji,  "Wheat-grass., 
either  the  greater  used  for  the  making  of  frails:  or  the  lesser. 
1766  Museum  Rust.  VI.  442  Common  Wheat-grass,  or 
Couch-grass.  X796  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II,  173 
Sea  Wheat-grass.    Rush  Wheat,     a  172a  Lisle  Husb.  (1757) 

17  He  sows  on  his  "wheat-ground,. about  February.  X765 
Museum  Rust,  IV.  348  That  is  a  profit  more  than  the  rent 
of  the  ground,  and  half  as  much  again  above  the  profit  of 
the  "wheat-grower.     1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Connn.  Agric.  (1869) 

18  The  pioneer  upon  the  prairie  is  a  wheat -grower.  X840 
Bl'el  Farmer's  Comp.  23  Pennsylvania,  then  one  of  the 
best  "wheat-growing  States.  xjSa  Wvclif  Gen.  xxx.  14 
And  Ruben  goon  out  in  tyme  of  "wheet  heruest  into  the 
feeld,  1733  Tull  Horse-hoeing  Husb,  xiii.  154  If  their 
Wheat  Harvest  in  Sicily  be  about  the  2o»h  of  May,  c  1000 
Sax.  Leechd.  II.  130  ?;enim  gate  tord  &  "hwaete  healm 
Seb^rn  to  duste.  X748  Lond.  ^  Country  Brewer  iv.  (ed.  2) 
255  Wheat  Straw  under  a  Hair-Cloth  is  reckoned  the  best 
Fuel  by  most,  Rye-Straw  next,  and  Wheat-Haulm  worse. 
1827  Clare  Sheph,  Cal.  50  And  lonely  chirp  the  "wheat-hid 
quails.  X559  in  Willis  &  QXzxV  Cambridge  (1886)  1. 143  For 
covering  y«  "whete  house  ut  patet  per  billam.  1710  HiL- 
MAN  Tusser  Rediv.  June  (1744)  72  Lay  it  in  the  best  Place 
you  have,  for  which  the  Wheat-Houses  now  in  request,. 
are  I  think  the  best.  X819  D.  B.  Warden  Acc.  United 
States  II,  S3  The  Hessian  fly,  or  "wheat  insect  {,Tipula 
tritici),  a  1722  Lisle  Husb.  (1757)  324  It  may  be  proper  to 
fold  till  Christmas,  and  then  go  on  the  "wheat-lay.  XS34 
Star  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.)  H.  208  The  Baillye.. 
Weyed  ageyn  his  bredde  wiche  was  to  leight  In  the  i<* 
"Whete  lofFe  iiij  ounces.  1587  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge 
(1S86)  I.  26  tA]  "wheate  loft.  X452  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin. 
(1889)  275  Drege  make,  pese,  benes,  "whetemalte.  1743 
Lond,  <5-  Country  Breiver  w.  (ed.  2)  93  Wheat-Malt  also 
differs  much  from  Barley-Malt.  \Z^-^  Penn^  Cycl.  XXVII. 
304  The  "wheat-midge  {Cecidomyia  tritici).  1585  Higins 
Junius'  Nomencl.  185/1  Chondrocopium  /arreum,  . .  a 
"wheate  mill  or  (as  some  say)  an  otemeale  mill.  x86o  Curtis 
Farm  Insects  Index,  "Wheat-mite.  An  acarus  infesting 
stored  corn.  1862  T.  W.  Harris  Insects  Injur.  Veget.  (ed.  3) 
Index,  "Wheat  moths,  c  1700  Bagford  Ballads  {1876)  1.  66 
Both  his  "Wheat  Mows  &  his  Hay,  By  Flames  of  Fire  are 
consum'd  away.    x8o8  Cobbett  in  Friendsh.  Mary  R,  Mit- 

ford  (1882)  I.  43  The  hares  will  be  heard  squeaking  like 
rats  on  the  breaking  up  of  a  wheat-mow.  1884  Depew  in 
Harpers  Mag.  (1886)  XII.  217  In  the  "Wheat  Pit  at 
Chicago  in  a  single  year  was  buried  more  of  the  future 
prosperity  of  this  republic  than  the  sum  of  all  the  traffic 
which  flows  through  that  great  city  in  a  decade.  1733  Tull 
Horse, hoeing  Husb.  xL  112  If  the  How-Plow  goes  so  near 
to  the  Rows  as  it  ought,  it  would  be  apt  to  tear  out  the 
"Wheat-Plants  along  with  the  Stubble.  1868  Rep.  U.  S. 
Comm.  j4jfr/V.  (1869)  17  A  disposition  to  increase  the  breadth 
of  "wheat -planting.  x86o  Curtis  Farm  Insects  Index, 
"Wheat  plant-louse.  Aphis  granaria.  1908  Westm.  Gaz, 
X  July  6/3  Canada  aims  at  being  the  great  *  wheat- producer 
of'^the  world.  1884  Spectator  No.  2932.  1165/2  To  increase 
"wheat-production  in  India.  X813  T.  Davis  Agric,  Wilts 
Gloss.,  *  Wheat-reed,  straw  preserved  unthrashed  for  thatch- 
ing, 1682  Warburton  Guernsey  (1822)  94  X  man,  that  has 
either  house  or  land  which  he  wishes  to  dispose  of, . .  sells  it 
to  another  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  paying 
yearly  so  many  quarters  ..of  "wheat  rent.  1694  Falle 
Jersey  iii.  95  Together  with  several  Parcels  of  Lands  and 
Meadows,  Wheat-Rents,  Escheats,  a  1722  Lisle  Husb, 
(1757)  .182  In  that  fashion,  without  thatching,  they  make 
"wheat-reeks  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  1823  Cobbett  Rural 
Rides  (1885)  I.  255  A ..  farm-house,. .  with  a  wheat-rick 
standing  in  the  yard.  <rx43o  Two  Cookery-bks.  32  Take  a 
seve  or  a  "wheterydoun.  1733  W.  Ellis  Chiltern  ^  Vale 
Farm.  200  Our  Wheat-ridder  Sieves.  x^79-^  Priory  0/ 
Finchale  (Surtees)  p.  cccxivii,  ij  "whetridils,  iij  haveridils, 
et  ij  cribris.  1729  Walkden  />m?-^  (1866)  45  Windowed  my 
wheat  the  chaff  out  of  it,  but,  for  want  of  a  wheat  riddle,  we 
could  dress  it  no  further.  1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  II. 
281  A  wheat-riddle  of  wood.  X733  Tull  Horse-hoeing 
Husb.  xi.  110,  I  find  by  measuring  my  "Wheat  Ridges  in 
the  Spring,  that  none  of  them  are  quite  a  Foot  High.  x86o 
R.  S.  Hawker  in  Life  (1905)  323  No  one  ever  remembers 
the  aspect  of  the  wheat-ndges  so  mournfully  unpromising. 
138a  WvcLiF  Judges  XV.  1  Whanne  the  dais  of  "whete 
ripynge  stooden  yn.  1855  Poultry  Chron.  III.  343 "Wheat- 
screenings,  cracked  corn,.. or  buckwheat,  may  be  added  to 
their  diet.  1733  W.  Ellis  Chiltern  ^  Vale  Farm,  309  I'he 
.."Wheat-seed  Plough.  x8io  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVl.  225 
He.  .had  worked  with  other  horses  all  the  wheat-seed  time. 
X63X  Weever  Anc.  Funeral  Man.  724  Certaine  waxe 
candles,  which  euer  and  onely  they  vsed  to  light  in  "wheat- 
seeding.  1729  Walkden  Diary  (1866)  44  When  he  ended 
his  wheat  seeding.  X884  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.  946/1 
*  Wheat  Separator.  The  separation  of  mustard,  cockle,  and 
grass  seed  from  the  wheat  is  effected  by  passing  the  mixed 
grains  over  inclined  plates  perforated  with  holes,  c  1530  in 
Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  1 1, 329  Item  a  greate  Bason  withe  a  "Whey  te 
Sheffe  in  the  bottom.  1600  Nashe  Sunimt;rs  Last  WillW'ks, 
(Grosart)  VJ.  127  God  knowes  who  sha!  pay  goodman  Yeo- 
mans,  for  his  wheat  sheafe.  X782  Highmore  Ramble  Coast 
Sussex  {i%T^  15  Nature.. shewed  us  her  Wheatsheaf— and 
her  Autumn  Horn.  1846  J.  Baxter  Libr.  Pract.  Agric. 
(ed.  4)  1 1.  403  A  wheat-sheafshould  never  contain  more  than 
two  or  three  handsful.  1897  Allhutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  375 
The  cones  [of  the  kidney]  which  are  often  compressed  in 
their  centres  to  the  well-known  wheat-sheaf  shape.  1834 
Brit.  Husb.  I.  390  It  should  be  pounded  till  it  will  run 
through  a  "wheat-sieve.  1557  Tusser  too  Points  Husb. 
XXV,  October  for  "wheate  sowing,  calleth  as  fast.  1825 
Cobbett  Rural  Rides  (1885)  II.  178  Wheat-sowing  is  yet 
going  on,_  on  the  Wold.  X778  [W.  Marshall]  Minutes 
Agric,  Digest  126  To-day.. nine  men, — three  boys, — three 
teams, — and  four  carriages,  have  made  a  very  handsome 
"Wheat-Stack  of  eighteen  harvest  loads.  1577  (^ooge  ir. 
Heresbach's  Husb.  i.  28  The  stalke  or  steale  thereof  fjc.  of 
rye]  is  smaller  then  the  "Wheate  stalke.  X733  Tull  Horse- 
hoeing  Husb.  xiii.  158  The  lower  parts  of  the  Wheat-stalks 
must  receive  the  greater  share  of  Heat.  x88o  Meredith 
Phoebus  with  Adinetus  iv,  Stately  stood  the  wheatstallc, 
with    head  bent  high.      1585   Higins    Junius*  Nomencl. 


WHEATEAB. 

109/2  v4ffy//<wi,.  ."wheatestarch.  i8s4  Pereiras  Polarized 
Light  (ed.  2)  154  I'apioca-meal,  East  Indian  arrow-root 
. ,  wheat.starch.  14..  Stockholm  Med.  MS,  ii.  755  in 
Anglia  XVIII.  325  His  stalke  is  gret  as  "whetc-stro. 
1523-34  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  27  The  wheate  strawc,  Ihat  they 
pourpose  to  make  (hacke  oC  X789  T.  Wright  Meth, 
Watering  Meadows  (1790)  43  The  hay  is  almost  as  long, 
coarse,  and  dry,  as  wheat-straw.  1813  Vancouver  Agric. 
Devon  ^o,  100  sheaves  of  wheat-straw  reed.  1830  Lindley 
Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  303  It  is.. said  that  Wheat-straw  may  be 
melted  into  a  colourless  glass  with  the  blow-pipe.  1760  R. 
Brown  CompU  Farmer  n.  48  They  plough  in  the  "wheat 
stubble  in  December.  X846  J.  Baxter  Libr.  Pract.  Agric. 
(ed.  4)  II.  337  The  wheat  stubbles  are  ploughed  as  soon  as 
the  wheat  sowing  is  over.  i8xaSiR  J.  Sinclair  Syst.  Husb. 
Scot.  I.  330  The  "wheat-threave  consists  of  twenty-eight 
sheaves.  1862  T.  W.  Harris  Insects  Injur.  Veget.  (ed.  3) 
83  The  true  grain-weevil  or  "wheat-weevil  of  Europe.  Ibid. 
453  They  have  been  called  "wheat-worms,  gray  worms,  and 
blown  weevils..  .The  name  of  grain-worms  has  likewise 
sometimes  been  applied  to  them. 

Hence  Whea'tless  a,,  having  no  wheat. 

x868  Lynch  Rivulet  cxxxvii.  iii,  I  opened  many  a.  .book, 
..But  all  the  leaves  were  wheatless  straws.  1870  Lowell 
Among  my  Bks,  Ser.  i.  (1873)  336  The  laity  look  on  while 
theologians  thrash  their  wheatless  straw.  1917  Times 
30  May  7/4  What  will  be  the  attitude  of  those  portions 
of  Greece,  .if  they  remain  wheatless. 

Wheat,  V.  [f.  prec]  trans.  To  crop  with 
wheat. 

X847  Jml.  R,  Agric.  Soc.  VIII.  i.  61  The  land  must  not 
be  wheated  oftener  than  the  soil  will  admit. 

Wheat,  obs.  form  of  White. 

Whea't-COra.  Now  ;-(7r^.  [OE.  kwxtecorn^ 
MHG.  u>eizj^efi)kom  (G.  weiunkotii),  ON.  hveitU 
kotn  (MSw.  hvetekorn,  etc.)  :  see  Corn  sby\ 

1.  A  grain  of  wheat. 

e  1000  Sax.  Leechd,  II.  34  Jenim  hnutcymla  &  hwaete 
corn.  axx75  Cott.  Horn.  241  pis  bread  was  imaced  of  ane 
hwete  corne.  13..  Propr.  Sanct,  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Herrig's 
Archiv  LXXXI.  102/4  l^ut  jif  bat  a  whete-corn  ffalle  into 
t>e  eorjje  lowe.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  165  He  viid  to 
putt  whete-cornys  in  his  ere,  &  he  lernyd  a  white  dowffe  to 
stand  opon  his  shulder  &  take  )>aim  oute.  1526  Tindale 
John  xii.  24  Except  the  wheate  corne  fall  into  the  grounde 
and  deye,  it  bydeih  alone.  i6ox  Holland  Pliny  xxvii.  xiii. 
II.  291  Little  berries.,  of  the  bignesse  of  wheal  corns.  1854 
Spenxer  in  Brit,  Q,  Rev.  July  140  Our  own  systems  [of 
weights],  both  troy  and  avoirdupois,  are  derived  primarily 
from  wheat-corns. 

t2.  =  Wheat  j^.  i.  Obs. 

142s  in  Rep.  MSS.  Ld.  Middleton  (191 1)  108  Nother 
comyn  herd  ne  sched  herd  com  in  the  qwyie  corn  feld  to 
the  korn  be  lad  awey.  1764  Museum  Rust.  III.  i.  i  The 
wheat-corn  was  remarkably  backward,  though  it,  in  general, 
promised  to  be  a  good  crop. 

Wheatear^  (hwrtii»j).  [Ear  sb.'^  An  ear 
of  wheat. 

c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  vit.  27  J?e  seuen  barayne  ^eres 
J?at  ware  betakned  by  t>e  seuen  deed  qwhete  eres,  [1688 
HoLMK  A  rmouty  i.  103/3  Our  old  English  terms  were  these 
. ,  Whet-herys,  Wheat  Ears.]  1798  Bloomfield  Farmer's 
Boy,  Summer  52  Shot  up  from  broad  rank  blades  that 
droop  below.  The  nodding  wheat-ear  forms  a  graceful  bow. 
c  1840  Eliza  Cook  Song  of  Sun  iv.  Who  else  can  purple  the 
grape  on  the  vine.  Or  flush  the  wheat-ear  wiih  gold  'I  1878 
Mekedith  Love  in  Valley  158  Slain  are  the  poppies  that 
shot  their  random  scarlet  Quick  amid  the  wheatears. 

attrib.  i88a  Caulfeild  &  Saward  Did.  Needlework  195/2 
Wheaiear  Stitch.  This  stitch  is  a  combination  of  Point 
Natte  and  Chain  Stitch. 

Hence  Wheat-eared  a.,  full  of  wheat-ears. 

X79a  Ess.  towards  ne^v  Ed.  Tibullus  ii  Be  thine,  blond 
Ceres,  from  my  wheat-ear'd  field,  A  pendant  crown  thy 
temple's  doors  to  grace. 

Wheatear  '^  (hwf'tiisi).  Also  6  whekere  (?), 
7  wheat  ears,  wheatgear  (?).  [Early  evidence 
wanting  prob.  on  account  of  local  origin ;  but  the 
orig.  form  is  app.  still  represented  in  the  17th  cent. 
by  wheatears  (a  1661)  for  ^tvkiteeres,  i,  whit-. 
White  a.  (cf.  for  the  phonology  the  place-name 
Whittern,  OE.  hwitatnt)  +  eercs,  ers,  Arse,  the 
name  being  given  in  allusion  to  the  bird's  white 
rump ;  cf,  Cornish  dial,  form  whiteass,  the  similar 
dial,  names  white  rump,  willol  ~  white-tail  (_in 
Cotgr.  whittaile,  glossing  F.  culblanc  'white- 
rump  ' ) ,  and  Du .  tuilstaart,  G.  weiss-schwanz. 
From  wheatears,  taken  as  pi.,  a  supposed  sing. 
wheatear  was  inferred,  and  association  with  Wheat 
sb.  (see  quot.  1653,  etc.)  established  the  spelling  of 
the  first  syllable.]  A  small  passerine  bird,  Saxicola 
oenanthe,  widely  distributed  over  the  Old  World, 
having  a  bluish-grey  back,  white  belly,  rump,  and 
upper  tail-coverts,  and  blackish  wings  ;  esteemed 
as  a  delicacy. 

1591  Shuttleworths'  Acc,  (Chetham  Soc.)  70  A  courleve 
xvj'i ;  thrie  whekeres  \so  printed],  xvjd ;  larkes  and  yow- 
loringes,  iiij^.  1653  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Cert.  Trav,  Un- 
cert.  Jgurn.  17  There  were  rare  Birds  I  never  saw  before...' 
Th'are  called  W lie  at  ears,  less  then  Lark  or  Sparrow. .  .The 
name  of  Wheat  ears,  on  them  is  ycleap'd,  Because  they  come 
when  wheat  is  yearly  reap'd.  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies 
(1662)  III.  98  Wheat-ears  is  a  bird  peculiar  to  this  County 
[/.  e.  Sussex],  hardly  found  out  of  it.  It  is  so  called,  because 
fattest  when  Wheat  is  ripe,  whereon  it  feeds, . .  That  Palate- 
man  shall  pass  in  silence,  who  being  seriously  demanded  his 
judgment  concerning  the  abilities  of  a  great  Lord,  concluded 
him  a  man  of  very  weak  parts,  because  once  he  saw  him  at 
a  great  Feast  feed  on  Chickens  when  there  were  Wheat- 
Ears  on  the  Table,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet,  Cant.  Crew,  Wheat- 
gear,  a  Bird  smaller  than  a  Dottrel,    X724  De  Foe  7V«r 
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Ct.  Brit.  I.  11.  57  The  Bird  call'd  a  Wheatear,  or  as  we  may 
call  them,  ihe  English  Ortolans.  1770  Cumberland  Ji^est 
Indian  m.  ii,  A  hot-brain'd  headlong  spark,  that  would  run 
into  our  trap,  like  a  wheat-ear  under  a  turf.  1883  Century 
Mag,  XXVII.  Ill  The  wheat-ear  uncovered  its  while 
rump  as  it  flitted  from  rock  to  rock.  1894  K.  E.  Sharpe 
Hand-bk.  Birds  Gt.  Brit.  I.  291  The  winter  home  of  the 
Wheatear  extends  from  the  North-western  Himalayas  to 
Persia,  and  also  to  North-eastern  and  Eastern  Africa,  as 
well  as  to  Senegambia. 
WheateXl  (hwrt'n),  a.  Now  rare.  Forms : 
I  hweeten,  huaeten,  3  jweten,  4  hueten,  5,  6 
whetyn,  6  whettyn,  whe(a)ton,  7  wheten,  6- 
wheaten.  [OE.  hwkten  =  MDu.  weiten,  MHG. 
we{^(n  :  see  Wheat  sb.  and  -en  *.] 

1.  Composed  of  the  grain  or  flour  of  wheat. 
Sometimes  applied  sfiec.  to  breadmade  of  the  whole  grain 

('  wholemeal  *)  as  distinct  from  white  bread. 

805-3X  in  Sweet  O.  E.  Texts  444,  cxx  huaetenra  blafa  & 
XXX  clenra.  cxooo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  322  Mid  hwaeienan 
meluwe.  ^1290  St.  Cuthhert  52  in  S.  Eng,  Le^.  360  Clene 
awetene  flour.  1340  Ayenb.  82  pe  wyfman  grat  mydchilde, 
^et  more  hi  uynt  smak  in  ane  zoure  epple  ^janne  ine  ane 
buetene  Ihoue.  c  1430  Tiuo  Cookcry-hks.  33  Byndh>-m  vppe 
with  fllour  of  Rys,  o>er  with  whetyn  floure.  1530  Palsgr. 
288/1  Whetynbreed,  paiu  bourgois,  c  1530  Sottgs,  Carols, 
etc.  (E.E.T.S.)  120,  I  clynge  as  doth  a  wheton  cake.  1577 
Harrison  England  111.  i.  gsb/i  in  Holinsked^  Wheaton 
bread,  so  named  because  the  colour,  .resembleth  the  graie 
wheat.  1608  in  J.  NichoU  Comp.  iromn.  (1866)  140  Wheate 
.  .to  be  ground  into  meal  and  baked  into  white  and  wheten 
bread,  and  the  wheaten  to  contayne  xj  oz.  the  penny  wheten 
loffe,  and  the  three-halfpenny  white  loves  after  the  same 
rate.  1638  Peskethman  Artach.  H  2,  The  Law  doth  ap- 
point three  sorts  of  Bread  only  to  be  made,  viz.  white, 
wheaten,  and  houshold.  1709  Act  8  Anne  c.  19  Table,  The 
White  Loaves  are  One  Half,  and  the  Wheaten  Three  Quar- 
ters of  the  Weight  of  Household  Loaves.  X717  De  Foe 
Syst.  Magic  i.  i.  (1840)  4  Our  penny  wheaten  brown  bread 
loaves.  x8i8  CoLEBEtoouE  Import  Colon.  Corn  69  The 
bread  made  of  this  mixed  flour  is  found  to  be . .  better . .  than 
that  made  with  plain  wheaten  meal.  X844  H.  Stephens 
Hk.  Farm  II.  367  Rye-bread  is  denser  than  wheat  en-bread. 
1857  Miller  Elem.  Chew.,  Org.  (1862)  xiii.  §2.  859  Bread 
made  from  wheaten  flour.  1^x9  Q.  Rev.  July  183  The  food 
and  fuel  regulations  respecting  wheaten  bread,  sugar,  and 
*  lightless  nights '  had  been  withdrawn. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  wheat  as  a  plant ;  made  of 
the  stalks  or  straw  of  wheat. 

ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xii.  24  pact  hwastene  com  wunaS 
ana,  bulon  hyt  fealle  on  eori>an  &  sy  dead.  x55a  Huloet, 
Wheaten  branne.  1565  Golding  Oviifs  Met.  11.  (1587)  17 
There  waited  summer  naked  starke  all  saue  a  wheaten  hat. 
XS97  Gerarde  Herbal  \.  x.  \  Apparent  shew  of  wheaten 
leaues.  x6oa  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  ii.  41  As  Peace  should  still 
her  wheaten  Garland  weare.  x68x  Grew  Musxum  iv.  iii. 
376  The  Stalk  as  thick  as  a  Wheaten-straw.  1730  Thomson 
Autumn  i  Crown'd  with  the  sickle  and  the  wheaten  sheaf, 
x8j7  Clare  Sheph.  Col.  49  Oft  making  '  love-knots  *  in  the 
shade,  Of  blue-green  oat  or  wheaten  blade.  1865  Swin- 
burne Poems  4-  Ball.,  In  Mem.  Landor  q  In  many  a  tender 
wheaten  plot  Flowers  that  were  dead  Live. 
t3.  IVhealen plum  =  \4u?.KT-Vh\:ti.  Obs. 
XS4J  (see  Wheat-plum,  quot.  1538].  X55»  Huloet,  Wheaten 
plummeSf  whiche  be  whyte  or  yelowo  plummes,  cstrea 
priittn.  XS94  Barkfield  Affect,  Sfieph.  11.  xlii,  Bullas  and 
wheaton  Plumbs. 
Whea't-land.  Land  on  which  wheat  is  grown 
or  suitable  for  growing  wheat  on. 

977  Charter  0/  Oszvald  in  Kemble  Cod,  Dipt.  III.  159 
Cuton  .tx.  accran  3aet  hxft  se  arcebisceop  s^numen  into 
Cymesige  to  his  hame  him  to  hwa;te-lande.  X573-80  Tusser 
Husb.  (1878)  128  Thry  fallow  once  ended,  go  strike  by  and 
by,  Both  wheat  land  and  barlie.  X603  G.  OwhN  Pembroke' 
shire  (1892)  59  marg.,  Wheate  lande  howe  dressed.  1763 
Mills  Pract,  Huib.W.  12  He  gave  five  plowings  to  a  piece 
of  wheat-land.  i8«x  Clare  VilL  Minstrel  \.  173  Tlie  same 
Power..  That  browns  the  wheat-lands  in  their  summer-stain. 
1916  Times  27  Nov.  J0/4  Many  thousand  acres  of  our 
nchest  whcatland  is  to-day  totally  uncultivated. 
Wheatmeal  (bwrtm/l).  [OE.  hwsetemetu  = 
MHG.  weit^{ett)nul  (G.  wezzenmehl),  ON.  hveiti- 
miol  (MSw.  hveteTuiol,  etc.)  :  see  Meal  j^.i.] 
Meal  or  flour  of  wheat.     Also  attrib. 

cxooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  354  Xehriw  wel  swij^ne  briw  ^asr 
on  mid  hwxtc  melwe.  X38a  Nvvclif  Exod.  xxix.  2  Of  puyr 
whete  meele  thow  shalt  make  alle  thingis.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  clviii.  (W.  de  W.)  Tyiijb/i  Ihe 
flowur  of  whete  meele  hyghte  Simula:  and  is  the  cheyf 
mccte  of  whete.  a  1495  ir.  Ardeme's  Treat.  Fistula.,  etc. 
7a  Tak  cow  mylk,  and  put  J>erto  a  subtile  whete  meel.  X579 
m  J.  NichoU  Comh.  Iromn.  (1866)  103  Wheat  meale  the 
best  iij'  the  bushell.  1681  Grew  Musxum  11.  11.  ii.  222  It 
must  be  mixed  nothing  near  so  stiff  as  our  Wheat-Meal. 
X767  Attn.  Eeg.,  Hist.  Eur,  61  The  bill  to  continue. .the 
free  importation  of  wheat  and  wheat- meal.  X870  Daily 
News  6  Dec,  The  mixed  diet  of  linseed  cake,  barley,  bean- 
meal,  wheatmeal.peameal.  191$  Ibid.  5  Jan.  4  It  is  specially 
necessary  that  the  sick  and  wounded  should  not  go  short  of 
wheatmeal  bread. 

t  Wheat-plum-  Obs,  (or  dial,)  [orig.  a  mis- 
interpretation of  L.  c^rea  prfina  waxen  or  wax- 
coloured  plums  (Virgil,  Ed,  ii.  5.^),  cerea  being 
misapprehended  as  *cirea  wheaten  (f.  Ceres  wheat, 
com) ;  subsequent  association  with  ivkite  is  pro- 
bable (cf.  Wheatear'**  and  Dn.  wiiie  pruim).'] 
Name  of  a  supposed  variety  of  plum.' 

1538  Elvot  Addit.,  Cerea  pruna,  wheate  {ed.  1542  wheaten] 
plummes.  1573-80  Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  76  Januaries  ab- 
stract. Of  trees  or  fruites  to  be  set  or  remooued. .  .Wheat 
plums.  X577  Googk  Heresbach's  Husb.  11.  96  Wheate 
-  Plomes,  and  horse  Plomes,  wherewith  they  vse  to  fatte 
Hogges,  i6xx  CoTGR.,  Prune  blanche^  the  wheat,  or  white 
Plummc.     X657  C.  B«cK  Univ.  Char.  M  3,  A  wheat  plum- 
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tree.  1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  629  There  groweth  wild  in  j 
some  places  of  the  Woods  a  Plum  somewhat  like  our  Wheat. 
Plum.  1793  M.  Cutler  in  Life,  etc.  (i888)  II.  294,  1  am 
uncertain  w^at  he  intends  by  the  Wheat-plum.  1847  Halli- 
WELL,  Wluat-pluiii,  a  large  fleshy  plum,  sometimes  called 
a  bast.ard  Orleans  plum.     Line. 

Wheatstone  (hwftstan).  [Called  after  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone,  who  in  1843  brought  into 
notice  the  '  differential  arrangement '  apparatus, 
which  had  been  invented  by  S.  Hunter  Christie  in 
1833.]  Short  for  IVheaistonci^s)  bridge :  an  appa- 
ratus for  measuring  electrical  resistances. 

187J  ym/.  Sx.  Tdegr.  Eng.  8  May  196  A  Differential 
Resistance  Measurer, — or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  a 
'  Wheatstone's  Bridge '.  1885  Watson  &  Bukbuev  Math, 
Th.  Electr.  1. 22r  The  principle  of  the  instrument  known  as 
Wheatstone's  Bridge.  1898  Daily  News  21  May  7/4  The 
clickintt  of  the  needies,  the  tapping  of  the  Wheatstones. 

t  Whea-ty,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Wheat  sb.  +  -Y 1.] 
Containing  grains  of  wheat. 

1598  YoNG  Diana  259  Ripening  fruit,  and  wheatie  eares. 
x6n  CoTGR.,  Founiientier,  wheat- yeelding,  wheatie.  a  1633 
H.  AiNswoRTH  /innot.  Deut.  xxxii.  14.  Ee  2  b/2  With  fat  of 
wheaty  kidiieyes  fine  [see  Kidney  4].  

Wheay,  Wheaze,  Whech(e,  Wheoker, 
Wh.ed(d)er,  Whed(d)le,  Whee:  see  Who, 
Whease,Wheeze,Wbich,Whitch,Witch,Whick- 

EB,  WREATHES,  WHETHER,  WHITHEB,  WHEEDLE, 
QUEY. 

Wlieedle  (hw« -d'!),  sb.  Now  rare.  Forms  :  see 
the  vb.     [f.  next] 

L  An  act  or  instance  of  wheedling ;  a  piece  of 
insinuating  flattery  or  cajolery;  also  gen.  wheed- 
ling speech. 

1668  Etheredck  She  won'd  if  she  co't'd  i.  i,  Dost  thou 
think  to  pass  these  gross  Wheadles  on  me  too?  x68i 
HicKERiNciLL  Black  Non.C(tn/.  vii.  Wks.  J716  II.  61  It 
looks  like  a  Wheedle,  or  a  Trepan,  to  drill  a  Man  into  a 
Court  by  Process  in  a  feigned  Suit.  1687  Sedley  Bellamira 
IV.  i.  You  have  several  times  talked  to  me  of  a  sister  of  mine, 
lost  from  our  house  in  Devonshire  ;  but  I  always  look'd  upon 
it  as  a  meet  wheedle,  a  1708  T.  Ward  Ener.  Kef.  11.  Ci7'o) 
87  In  Cant  and  Wheedle  most  Expert  They  were.  17SS 
Shebbeare  Lydiaiiyfxi)  II.  ■ii^  She . . , 'ly  a  soft  insinuating 
wheedle,  took  possession  of  the  divine's  good  opinion. 
a  1814  (K<j;rf  11/ Honor  in.  i.  in  New  Brit.  Theatre  I.  368, 
I  cannot  stand  this  wheedle.  1861  Thackeray  Round. 
Papers,  Ogres,  So  were  the  Sirens  ogres— pretty  blue-eyed 
things,  .singing  their  melodious  wheedles. 

t  2.  A  wheedler.  Obs. 

1673  Wvcherley  Gent,  Dancing-Master  iv.  i,  HiM.  You 
saw  I  cou'd  dissemble  with  my  Father,  Why  shou  d  you 
think  I  cou'd  not  with  you  ?  Ger.  So  young  a  Wheadle  ? 
1681  Otway  Soldier's  Fort.  iii.  i,  Dainty  Wheadle,  here's 
a  Fellow  for  ye.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Parasite, 
a  Trencher  Friend,  a  meet  Wheedle.  Hid.,  IVheacile,  a 
Sharper. 

Wheedle  (hw»-d'l),  v.  Also  7  whed(d)le, 
7-9  wheadle.  [Origin  obscure.  Possibly  a  sur- 
vival in  a  specialized  application  of  OE.  ivsedlian 
to  beg,  orig.  to  be  poor,  f.  wsdl  poverty.] 

L  trans.  To  entice  or  persuade  by  soft  flattering 
words ;  to  gain  over  or  take  in  by  coaxing  or 
cajolery. 

i66>  B1.0UNT  Gtossogr.  (ed.  2),  Whead  or  Wheadle,  is  a 
late  word  of  fancy,  and  signifies  to  draw  one  in,  by  fair 
words  or  subtile  insinuation,  to  act  any  thing  of  disadvantage 
or  reproof.  1668  Shadwell  Sullen  Lovers  iv.  52  Come  Sir, 
don't  think  to  Wheadle  me  at  this  rate  I  1675  Tullv  Let. 
to  Baxter  23  To  be  wheadl'd  with  bare  Talke.  1726  De 
Foe  Hist.  Deril  I.  i.  (1840)  la  He  wheedled  Eve,  deluded 
Adam.  1814  WoRDSW.  Excurs.  II.  254  Smooth  words  he 
had  to  wheedle  simple  souls.  1850  Dickens  Dnv.  Co/^. 
xxxii,  He  was  crossing  you  and  wheedling  you.  x888  Brvce 
Amer.  Comnm).  xxxix.  II.  78  The  citizens  are  too  numerous 
to  be  all  wheedled  or  threatened. 

b.  with  various  preps,  and  advs.,  or  with  inf. : 
To  bring  into  a  specified  condition  by  such  action. 

•667  Leatherinore  :  Advice  cone.  Gaming  (1668)  7  If  the 
Winner  be  bubbleable,  they  will . .  wheadle  him  into  play  and 
win  all  his  Money.  1669  Worlidge  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  247 
By  laying  the  Net  in  such  haunts,  and  wheedling  them  \.sc. 
pigeons,  etc.]  in  by  a  Stale.  1671  Marvell  Keh.  Transp. 
I.  129  To  wheedle  one  almost  to  make  himself  away.  1673 
Dkvden  Amboyna  Prol.,  Religion  wheedled  you  to  Civil 
War.  1687  in  Magd.  Coll.  (O.  H.  S.)  167  They  were 
wheedled  off  of  it  by  some  few  sugar  words.  1722  De  Foe 
Col.  y.ict  1.(1840)  12  The  major.. was  wheedled  away  by 
a  couple  of  young  rogues.  1726  —  Hist.  Devil  I.  i.  (1840)  12 
How  he  wheedled  the  people . .  into  the  absurd ..  undertaking 
of  building  a  Babel,  i860  Dickens  Uncoitnn.  Trav.  i,  I . . 
should  have  no  idea,  .how  to  wheedle  a  man  into  ordering 
something  he  doe.sn't  want.  l8«9  Mrs.  Stowe  OUtown 
Folks  xl.  (1870)  467  He  has  a  tongue  that  could  wheedle 
a  bird  out  of  a  tree.  1876  C.  M.  Davies  Unorth.  Lond. 
(ed.  2)  184  Whom  he  wheedled  over  not  to  betray  him.  X89Z 
Kipling  Light  that  Failed  xii.  232,^  I  have  seen  you  wheedle 
an  angry  ^iahdieh  woman  into  giving  you  dates. 

2.  To  do  (a  person)  out  of  a  thing,  or  to  get  (a 
thing)  out  of  a  person,  by  such  action. 

1670  Wood  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  196  The  M[astersl  are 
whcdied  out  of  one  (Act).  1700  Congrkve  Way  of  World 
III.  xviii,  1  have  already  a  deed  of  Settlement  of  the  best  part 
of  her  Estate;  which  I  wheadl'd  out  of  her.  1759  Franklin 
Hist.  Penn.  Wks.  1840  III.  529  These  proprietaries,  .would 
have  either  bullied  or  wheedled  the  inhal)itants  out  of  the 
privileges  they  were  born  to.  <8t6  Sco^T  Antiq.  iii,  I 
wheetlled  an  old  woman  out  of  these  (balladsl.  1831  —  Cast. 
Dang,  xi,  I  suffered  the  abbess  to  wheedle  the  secret  out 
of  me.  1886  Stevenson  Kidnapped  xxiv.  Wheedling  my 
money  from  me  while  I  lay  half  conscious. 

3.  cU)Sol.  or  intr.    To  use  soft  flattering  words ; 
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(of  an  animal)  to  fawn ;  f  to  wheedle  in  with,  to 
curry  favour  with  ;  f  to  wheedle  with  =  sense  i . 

1664  Butler  Hud.  11.  iii.  335  His  bus'ness  was  to  pump 
and  wheedle.  171a  Hearne  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  290 
Lancaster  goes  down  to  the  Dean  of  X*.  Church,  and  began 
to  wheedle  with  him.  1716  Swift  Phyllis  87  Johnny 
wheedled,  threaten'd,  fawn'd.  Till  Phyllis  all  her  trinkets 
pawn'd.  1726  De  Foe  Hist.  Devil  11.  i.  (1840)  183  Secretly 
wheedling  in  with  the  dignified  clergy.  i8n  Ora  J<f_  Juliet 
I.  204  She  wheedled  with  the  housekeeper,  till  she  insured 
a  glass  of  cordial  from  her.  1847  Tennvson  P?-inc.  v.  151 
Wheedling  and  siding  with  them  !  1865  Swinburne  Poems 
ff  Ball.,  Satia  te  Sanguine  xiv,  As  a  tame  beast  writhes  and 
wheedles. 
b.  Cant.  =  Whiddle  v. 
1710  Palmer  Proz'crhs  197  Sing  in  the  Proverb,  is  the  same 
that  our  Newgate.  Birds  call  Wheedle;  which  is,  when  one  of 
the  Gang  "Tattles,  Confesses,  and  Accuses  the  Rest. 

Hence  Whee -died///,  a. ;  "Wheedling  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a.  (chiefly  of  conduct,  manner,  etc.)  ; 
whence  'Whee-dlingly  adv. ;  also  "Wliee'dler  ; 
Whee'dlery,  wheedling ;  'Whee'dlesome,'Wliee'd- 
ly  adjs.,  of  a  wheedling  character. 

1675  R.  Head  Proteus  Rediv.  226  His  gulled  or  "Wheedled 
Patient.  1773  Ainsworth's  Lat.  Diet.  11,  Delinitor,..a 
cajoler,  or  "wheedler.  a  x86x  T.  Winthrop  Life  in  Open 
Air  (1863)  41  Smith,  wheedler  of  trout.  1868  L.  M.  Alcott 
Little  Women  xiv.  You  get  everything  you  want  out  of 
people.,  .you  are  a  born  wheedler.  1909  *  G.  G.'  Winkles  58 
The  fond  daughter  continued  her  "wheedleries.  1863  L._  M. 
Alcott  Hosp.  Sk.,  etc  94  Anything  more  irresistibly 
^wheedlesome  I  never  saw.  X674  R.  Head  Jackson's 
Recant.  B  j  b.  Incomparable  at  the  Art  of  *wheedling,  which 
some  call  Complaisance.  1702  Pope  Wife  of  Bath  163  By 
murm'ring,  wheedling,  stratagem,  and  force,  I  still  pre- 
v.iil'd.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  v.  Notwithstanding  all  kinds 
of  coaxing  and  wheedling,  there  were  Mr.  Winkle  and  the 
horse  going  round  and  round  each  other  for  ten  minutes. 
1859  Meredith  A'.  Feverel xxxi.  Wheedling  availed  as  little 
as  argument.  x668  Shadwell  Sntlen  Lovers  iv.  60  Pox 
on't  what  a  "wheadling  Rogue  art  thou  now?  1694  F. 
Bracge  Disc.  Parables  11.  4X  His  sly  and  wheedling  insinua. 


woman  in  a  wheedling  voice.  1856  Meredith  Shav.  Shag- 
pat  i.  18  *  Wheedlingly  she  looked  at  him.  X904  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert Fairy's  Dilemma  i,  At.  {ivheedlingly).  What  am  I  to 
get  for  this,  eh  ?  1838  Sarah,  Lady  Lvttelton  Corr.  (1912) 
282  "The  maids  of  honour,  .are  very  coaxy  and  "wheedly 
with  me. 

Wheef  (f  )le,  Sc.  forms  of  Whiffle. 

Wheel  (hwfl),  sb.  Forms  :  i  hweosol,  -ul, 
-el,  hweowol,  -ul,  hweowl,  hweohl,  1-3  hweol, 
hwel,  3-4  weole,  wel,  3-6  whel,  3-7  whele, 
4-5  wele,  (whiel),  north,  quele,  4-6  Sc.  quhele, 
4-7  wheele,  Sc.  quheill,  (i  hwlol,  3  wheel, 
weol,  Jweol,  jwele,  4  -wheole,  woele,  huejel, 
whewel,  north,  quel,  quile,  quil,  Sc.  quhel, 
5  wheyle,  whelle,  whyll,  wyle,  north,  quheyll, 
qweyll,  qwell,  5-6  wheylle,  north,  qwhele, 
qwele,  quheil(e,  quhell,  6  wheill,  whefyll, 
wheale,  whieale,  well,  whyl(l)e,  q'viryl,  Sc. 
vheill, vhel(e,  while,  7  Sc.  quheele),  4 -wheel. 
[OE.  hweogol,  hweowol,  hwiol  =  OFris.  *hwH 
(EFris.  weel,  wHl,  NFris.  well),  (M)LG.  wil, 
(M)Dn.  wiel  (whence  G.  wiel  in  technical  senses), 
ON.  hj6l  (Sw.,  Da.  hjul),  hvil :-  OTeut.  *\we- 
(i)ula;  *xwexula-  :-  Indo-Eur.  'q'^eq^lo-  repr.  by 
Slcr.  cakrd-  circle,  wheel,  Zend  caxrmi.  Or.  kvkKos; 
reduplicated  f.  *ifelo-  :  *y"'o&-,  repr.  by  ON.  hvel, 
hvela  (Norw.  kvel),  OPruss.  kelan  wheel,  Or.  ii{>\o% 
axis,  pole,  ploughed-up  land,  L.  colus  distaff,  OSl. 
kolo  wheel ;  the  root  meaning  of  q^el-  is  '  to  turn ' 
(cf.  Slcr.  cdrati  to  move,  Zend  iaraiti  '  versatur ', 
Gr.  7re\f<rflai  to  be  in  motion,  L.  colere  to  till, 
in-quil-mus  sojourner).] 

I.  1.  A  circular  frame  of  wood,  metal,  or  other 
hard  substance  (sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  solid 
disk,  but  usually  of  a  ring  (m«  or  felloe)  with 
spokes  radiating  from  the  central  part  or  nave) 
attached  or  capable  of  being  attached  at  its  centre 
to  an  axle  around  which  it  revolves ;  used,  in  many 
different  forms  and  sizes,  for  communicating,  facili- 
tating, or  equalizing  motion,  and  for  other  purposes. 
a.  in  a  vehicle,  plough,  locomotive  engine,  etc., 
each  of  two  or  more  such  appliances  which  sup- 
port it  and,  by  rolling  upon  the  ground  or  other 
surface,  enable  it  to  move  along  with  the  least 
possible  friction. 

At  or  in  the  wheel,  of  horses,  next  to  the  carriage,  in  the 
place  of  the  wheelers  (see  Wheeler  3)  as  opposed  to  the 
leaders.  On  the  wheel,  ou  wheels,  riding  in  wheeled  vehicles. 
(See  also  12  b.) 

c  888  Alfred  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  7  Swa  swa  on  wanes  eaxe 
hwearfiaS  t>a  hweol.  agao  O.  E.  MarlyroL  26  Dec.  8  An 
i  ple^^ende  cild  am  under  wienes  hweowol  ond  wearo  sona 
dead,  c  looo  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  270  Se  firmamentum  went 
on  (^am  twani  steorran  swa  swa  hweo^tel  {v-  rr.  hweosul, 
hweowull  tyrnfl  on  eaxe.  a  1225 /)»«»•.  Ti'.  356  Elieshweoles 
^et  weren  furene.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  8437  An  quointe 
tour  hii  lete  make . .  Vpe  four  woeles . .  it  was  idriue.  a  X300 
Cursor  M.  21267,  I  sal  telL.Quat  mai  be  yock,  and  quat 
quele  \Fairf.  qulle,  Trin.  wheel)  mai  be,  Bridel  quat  es,  and 
quat  axeltre.  e  jjij  Shoreham  iv.  223  Me  make))  prynses 
pe  host  to  gouerni.  And  ase  whewelen  |)e  linses  To.gadere 
helde^  by.    c  X400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  118  He  rydez  in 


WHEEL. 

a  cbaiiot  with  foure  whele/.  1513-34  Fitihebb.  Hush.  \  a 
In  Keote  they  haue  other  maner  of  plowes,  somme  goo  with 
wheles,  as  they  doo  in  many  other  places.  1573-80  Tusskr 
//»!.*.  (1S78)  130  Hoy  out  (sir  carter)  the  hog  fro  thy  wheele. 
1599  Lane.  Uih'!  (Chelham  Soc.)  III.  9  Two  turfe  waynes 
furnished  w""  whiles  and  axeltries.  a  1600  MoNTCOMEalB 
Mix,  Pi^»:s  xlviii.  185  The  bouand  dolphin,  tumbland  lik 
a  vhele.  .  lijo  R.  J'oJkns.m's  Kingd.  *  Comnnv.  490  They. . 
ha\-e  moving  houses  built  on  »hceles.  178a  Cowper  7<>/im 
G:/«<«  41  Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels. 
iltoa  A.  ScTHERiAXD  St.  Kathleen  III.  ai6  It  widna  be 
Christian-like  to  stay  cosie  at  hame,  an'  a'  the  country, 
side  on  the  Wheel.  1883  E.  Pesnell-Elmhirst  Cream 
Leiastersk.  J23  Noble  lords  were  now  and  again  to  be  seen 
following  the  chase  on  wheels.  1884  J.  E.  1 .  Rogers  Work 
ft  Wnees  n  Plain  wheels— that  is,  wheels  formed  from 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  holes  bored  through  them  for  the 
axles  to  run  on.  1890  '  R.  Boujrewood'  Col.  R'A"-"'"- 
xiii,  Three  leaders  and  a  pair  of  great  upstanding  half-bred 
horses  at  the  wheel.  1893  Dunmork  Pamirs  II.  298, 1  took 
my  tarantass  with  five  horses  attached,  three  m  the  wheel 
and  two  leaders. 

b.  Generally,  in  m.ichinery  or  mechanical  appa- 
ratus of  any  kind. 

aiioo  Aldhelm  Gloss.  I.  502  (Napier  15/1)  Rota  hauri- 
toria,  hbedtrendle,  hweowla,  hweowl.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wulcker  600  Paxus,  virrula  ilia  circa  gimm  trama  in- 
tvtpi'ur.  Idem  et  cantllus  dicitur,!.  Quele.  14..  A'om. 
ibid.  696/10  Hx  rertxbrum,  a  whelle.  c  1440  Jacob's  ll^ell 
a6o  A  carte-qweel,  drye  &  vngrecyd,  cryeth  lowdcst  of  ot>ere 
qwelys.  1479-S1  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  lol  Nayle  to 
amende  the  whele  of  the  Sanctus  bell.  1483  Cath.  Angl. 
415/3  A  Wheylleof  Adrawewele,<MK:A-<l.  \^%NavalAcc. 
Hen.  yil.  (1896)  189  Wheles  for  to  wynde  up  the  Mayne 
Sayle.  1516  Strailm  Churchw,  Ace.  in  Archieologia 
XLVI.  204  A  new  whefyll  for  the  gret  bell.  154S  Ludlom 
Churchw.  Ace  (C:amden)  21  A  while  to  the  secounde  tenor. 
iwo  Sir  J.  Smythe  Disc,  l^eapoits  47  Whereby  they  should 
falle  to  strike  iust  vpon  the  wheeles  being  fire-lockes.  1616 
T.  Scot  Philomythie  H  6,  Some  wheels  were  t.iken  off. . 
And  some  stood  \-seIesse,  so  the  Clock  was  spoild.  1768 
Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  I.  i.  iii.  59  A  curious  engine  compounded 
of  wheels  screws  and  pulleys  whereby  a  lady  with  a  sinzle 
hair  of  her  head  might  raise  a  stone  of  two  hundred  weight. 
1803  Mrs.  p.  L.  Powys  Pass./r.  Diaries  (1899)  354  Before 
you  enter  the  tsiIk.]manufactory  you  pass  an  immense 
wheel:  by  that  one  99,947  other  wheels  are  all  turn'd.  1845 
G.  DoDD  Brit.  Manuf.  IV.  185  Other  wheel  and  pinion 
work. .modifies  this  motion. 

o.  Wheel  and  axle  (or  taxis'),  as  one  of  the 
mechanical  powers  :  see  Power  sby  12. 

1773  W.  Emerson  Princ.  Mech.  (ed.  3)  284  Wheel  and 
axle,  a  machine  to  raise  weights.  One  of  the  mechanic 
powers.  1799  Jas.  Wood  Princ.  Mech.  iv.  (ed.  2)  63  The 
wheel  and  axle  consists  of  two  parts,  a  cylinder  AB  move- 
able about  it's  axis  CD,  and  a  circle  EF  so  attached  to  the 
cylinder  that  the  axis  CD  passes  through  it's  center,  and  is 
perpendicular  to  it's  plane.  l8al  R.  Turner' s  Art s  9f  Sci. 
8s  In  using  the  wheel  and  axis  as  the  weight  is  raised,  the 
rope  coils  round  the  axis  and  enlarges  the  diameter,  hence 
the  advantage  of  the  power  is  diminished.  i86a  Spencer 
First  Princ.  11.  xiv.  f  114  (1875)  325  The  advance  from  the 
lever  to  the  whecl-and-axle  is  an  advance  from  a  simple 
agent  to  an  agent  made  up  of  several  simple  ones. 

d.  With  pre5xed  defining  words  indicating  kind, 
strncture,  use,  etc. 

There  are  numerous  compounds,  as  Cart-wheel,  Cog- 
wheel, Driving-wheel,  Fly-wheel,  etc.,  etc.  Fifth  tvheel^ 
idle  ■wheel;    see  Fifth  A.  i  c,  C,  Idle  a.  5  b. 

II.  A  wheel  or  wheel-like  structure,  or  an  instru- 
ment or  appliance  having  a  wheel  as  its  essential 
part,  used  for  some  specific  purpose. 

2.  A  large  wheel,  or  contrivance  resembling  one, 
used  in  various  ways  as  an  instrument  of  torture  or 
punishment.  To  break  on  the  wheel;  see  Break 
V.  7  b. 
c  888  Alfred  Boeth.  xxxv.S  7  pact  unstille  hweol  Se  Ixion 
wa»  to  gebunden.  c  \atxi  /Elfric  Saints'  Lives  xiv.  86  Het 
se  arleasa  casere  ;;ebindan  georium  on  anum  bradum 
hweowle.  a  isas  Leg.  Kath.  1965  Ha  schal  been  to- 
hwi^ret,  wtd  be  hweoles  swa,  in  an  hondhwile.  c  1290  Si. 
George  58  in  5.  Eng.  Leg,  295  So  sone  ase  buy  \>\%  guode 
man  a-boue  ^jusse  ^weole  brou^te,  J>at  ^weol  to-brac.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxiii.  {.George^  545  pare  brocht  wes  a 
quhele  made  Awfule  &  hye,  &  in  it  hade  Sharpe  swerdis 
scherand  in  at  syde.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  134  A  whele  set 
full  of  howkes  yn  |>at  on  syde  of  t>e  whele,  and  swerde 
poyntys  in  Jjat  oJ>yr  syde  a?eyne  t>at.  1578  H.  Wotton 
Courttie  Controv.  iii  By  the  sameiudgement  was  Ponifre. . 
broken  vpon  a  whcele.  1608  Dkkker  Dead  Tearvte  Wks. 
(Grosart)  IV.  11  As  if  bee  were  a  Male-factor,  and  hadde 
beene  tortured  on  the  Gerniaine  Wheele.  1709-10  Addison 
Taller  No.  133  P  3  To  rescue  him  from  the  Ignominy  of 
the  Wheel  1764  Goi.dsm.  Trav.  435  The  lifted  axe,  the 
agonizing  wheel.  i8ax  Scott  Kenilw.  xli.  He  was  swoln 
like  a  corpse  three  days  exposed  on  the  wheel 
b.  Wheel  of  Ixion  (Aslron.)  :  see  quot. 
1^90  T.  Hood  Use  0/  Celestial  Globe  39  b,  Corona  A  us- 
inna,  the  South  garland..  Others  call  it  the  wheele  of  Ixion. 
3.  Various  mechanical  contrivances,  a.  The  re- 
volving part  of  a  turning-lathe,  or  of  a  potter's 
lathe  (potter's  wheel:  see  Potter  sb."^  3);  also 
allusively,  as  in  phr.  on  the  wheel  =  in  process  of 
being  fashioned,  in  the  making.  b.  e  MlLL- 
irHKEL.  o.  =  Spinnfno-wheel.  d.  -  Tbead- 
WHEEL ;  also,  a  treadmill.  f  e.  Musical  wheel, 
the  revolving  barrel  of  a  barrel-organ  or  musical 
box.  £  An  instrument  for  measuring  distances  : 
"  Pebambulatoe  2.  g.  •=  Grinding-wheel :  see 
Gbindiso  vbl.  sb.  2.  h.  Naut.,  etc.  =  Steering- 
wheel  :  see  Steebino  vbl.  sb.  3  b.      i.   <;  Paddle- 
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hous  of  the  crockere,  and  lo  !  he  made  a  were  vp  on  a  whel. 
1540  Palscr.  Acolastus  m.  v.  R  ij  b.  As  well  proportioned 
as  if  it  had  ben  made  of  a  tourners  hande,  at  his  wheele. 
1677  Gilpin  Dsemonol.  1.  xviii.  153  While  they  are  upon  the 
Wheel  (as  a  Potters  Vessel  in  the  Prophet)  they  are  often 
marred.  169S  J.  Sage  Fund.  Charter  Presbyteiy  (1697)  9 
Our  Reformaiion  was  on  the  Wheel.  1718  Chambers  L:'c1. 
S.V.  Pottery,  1  he  Wheel  and  Lathe  are  the  Chief,  almo-st 
the  only  Instruments,  used  in  Pottery.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  HI.  47  Potters. .  have  their  wheel  at  hand,  that  they 
may  work  a  little  when  ihey  please. 

b.  crvM  Pilgr.  Scnvle{C2.xKan)\.  xxv.  (1859)  30!  he  whele 
of  a  mylle  lyghtly  torneth  alwey  to  ther  that  he  bygan. 
1484  Caxton  F,Mes  0/  ^sof  V.  X,  For  the  swyflnesse  of 
the  water  he  must  nedes  passe  vnder  the  whele  of  ihe  mylle. 
1609  Skene  Keg.  Maj.  1.  115  b,  Of  ane  milne  and  ane  man 
slane  with  the  quheill  tnereof.  1833  Tennyson  Miller's 
Dau.  102,  I  loved  the.. dark  round  ol  the  dripping  wheel. 

C.  n6^  Maldon,  Essejr,Crt.  Rolls,  Bundle  43,  no.  14  (MS.) 
vii  cu.sshones,  i  whyll,  i  par  cardarum,  i  hemper.  £1525 
Richmond  Wills  (Surlees)  10  Item  j  qwele,  j  par  of  kayrds, 
j  rakyncrok,  xijil.  1617  in  W.  F.  Shaw  Mem.  Eastry  U870) 
229  One  payer  of  woUen  cards  two  wollen  whiles.  1651  J. 
NlcOLL  Diary  (Bann.  Club)  61  Sum  pure  pcpill  quha  wer 
spyning  that  day  loist  thair  quheillis  and  wer  brokm.  1719 
Walkden  Diary  (1866)  57  A  Jersey  wheel  to  wind  spoyles 
on.  1834  D.  Crockett  Life  iv.  32  My  wife  had  a  good 
wheel,  and  knowed  exactly  how  to  use  it.  1890  Hartland 
Sci.  Fairy  Tales  i.  (18511)  7  The  women  at  their  wheels  ;  and 
while  they  spin  they  sing  love  ditties. 

d.  1623  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Neiu  Discern.  A  6,  In  a 
Wheele  I  saw  a  comely  Asse  . .  draw  as  it  were  from  the 
infernall  pit . .  So . . coole  a  water.  1697  Collier  Ess.  Mor. 
Subj.  II.  (1703)  114  Envy  is.  .a  vice  they  say  which  keeps  no 
holydays,  but  is  always  in  the  wheel,  and  working  upon  its 
own  despair.  1741  Voung  Nt,  Th,  in.  331  To  climb  daily 
Life's  worn  wheel,  Which  draws  up  nothing  new.  1827 
Sctyrr  /rnl.  22  Mar.,  It.. makes  one  feel  like  a  dog  in  a 
wheel,  always  moving  and  never  advancing.  1835  Dickens 
St.  Box,  Last  Cab.driver,  He  positively  refused  to  work 
on  the  wheel ;  so  after  many  trials,  I  was  compelled  to  order 
him  into  solitary  confinement. 

e.  1659  Leak  Watermks.  I  ij  b,  Let  there  be  a  Musical 
Wheel.. so  when  the  said  water  Wheel  shall  turn  it  shall 
cause  the  Musical  Wheel  to  turn. 

f.  J696  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  319  One  by  the  Wheel  was 
Sixteen  Perches  round,  another  in  walking  Seventy  six 
Paces.  1774  M.  Mackenzie  Murit,  Sum,  iii.  7  Some 
Surveyors  measure  their  Distances  by  a  Wheel. 

g.  1707  J.  Stevens  tr.  Quevedo's  Com.  Wks.  (1709)  433 
Running  at  the  Grinder,  (he)  made  him  quit  his  Wheel. 
1831  J.  Holland  Manuf.  Metal  I.  280  The  blades,  after 
being  hardened,  are  directly  carried  to  the  grinding-mill,  or 
wheel,  as  the  establishment  is  called, 

h.  1743  BuLKELEY  &  Cummins  Voy.  S.  Seas  8  There  broke 
a  Sea  in  the  Ship,  which  carried  me  over  the  Wheel.  1840 
R.  H.  Dana  Bef.  Mast  xxxiii.  It  took  two  men  at  the  wheel 
to  steer  her.  1883  D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  xxxiii,  Most  of 
the  people  were  below,  and  the  few  on  deck  were  clustered 
near  the  wheel.  1906  C.  N.  &  A.  M.  Williamson  Car  of 
/>«//«>  xxxiii.  Taking  the  wheel  himself, ..he  backed  the 
big,  reddish-brown  car  off  the  barricade. 

i.  1843  DiCKHNS  A  mer.  Notes  i.  The  two  great  \vheels  tuni 
fiercely  round  for  the  first  time  ;  and  the  noble  ship,  .breaks 
proudly  through  the,. water. 

t4.  A  turnstile  or  similar  contrivance  at  the 
entrance  of  a  convent.  Also  turning-wheel  (Turn- 
ing///, a.  7).  Obs. 

14. ,  in  Aungier5io«(i84o)257  The  kepers  of  the  wheyles, 
grates,  gates,  or  entres  into  the  clausures.  ai6^%  Brome 
City  lyit  III.  i,  He  never  sung  to  the  wheele  in  Saint  Brides 
Nunnery  yonder.  1669  Woodhead  St.  Teresa  11.  xxxi.  192, 
I  wislied  him  to  go,  and  put  up  a  Wheele,  and  a  Grate,  in 
the  House  appointed  for  the  Nuns  dwelling. 

5.  In  full  wheel  of  fortune  (see  1 1  a) :  ■=  Lottery- 
wheel  :  see  Loitebt  5.    Also  allusively. 

1698  Post  Boy  3  Jan.  in  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  (1827)  II. 
1422  We  have  divers  wheels  agoing.  1750  Nciu  Jersey 
Archives  Ser.  I.  (1895)  XII.  640  The  [Lottery]  Ticketlswill 
be  putting  into  the  wheels  on  Wednesday.  1763  Brit.^Mag. 
IV.  548  Beware  the  Wheel  of  Fortune — 'tis  a  gin,  You'll  lose 
a  (iozen  times  for  once  you  win.  J774  Foote  Cozeners  11, 
1  believe  Toby  will  hardly  thank  me  for  going  into  the 

wheel.     1801  s.  Moore  To  the  Large  fy  Beaut,  Miss 4 

But  how  comes  it  that  you,  such  a  capital  prize,  Should  so 
long  have  remained  in  the  wheel?  1834  L.  Ritchie  Wand. 
Seine  167  Stalls,  provided  with  wheels-of-fortune,  at  which 
the  Norman  lass  boldly  ventures  her  solid  sous  for  empty 
hopes.  1880  A,  McKay's  Hist.  Kilmarnock  (ed.  4)  121 
Wheel-of-fortune  men,  offering  to  make  all  rich  in  a  jiffie. 

6.  a.  A  rotatory  firework  in  the  form  of  a  wheel. 
(See  also  Catherine  wheel  3,  Pin-wheel  2.) 
b.  Wheel  of  colour :  =  Cheomateope.  c.  Wheel 
of  life  :    =  Zoetrope. 

1639  in  Hodf^kin  Rariora  (1904)  III.  Fireworks  j6 
Girondelles  or  Fierie  Wheeles.  1653  Van  Ellen's  Math, 
Recreat.  272  How  to  make  Wheels  of  Fire.  iSzfi  Hooo 
Vaujchall  13  Wheels  whiz— smash  cracker.s — serpents  twist. 
X873  Wheel  of  life  [see  Zootrope).  1877  Wood  Nature's 
Teach,,  Optics  ii.  306  The  Chromatrope,  or  Wheel  of  Colour. 

7.  orig.  and  esp.  U.  S,  A  bicycle  or  tricycle ; 
also  abstr.  (with  def.  art.)  the  practice  of  riding  on 
one,  cycling;  (with  indef.  art.)  a  cycle-ride. 

1884  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  305/1  The  wheel  was  a  new 
thing  in  New  York  ways.  1888  P.  FuRNivALL/'/yr.  Train- 
ing  3,  I  am  more  accustomed  to  the  wheel  than  the  pen. 
1893  Outing (U.  S.) XXII.  140/2  It  would  have  been  a  most 
lovely  wheel  had  we  chosen  to  explore  it  on  bicycles.  1896 
H.  G.  Wells  Wheels  of  Chance  vii,  Hoopdriver  . .  felt  a 
pleasing  sense  of  having  duly  asserted  the  wide  sympathy 
that  binds  all  cyclists  together,  of  having  behaved  himself 
as  becomes  one  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  wheel. 

III.  Something  resembling  a  wheel  in  form  or 
movement. 

8.  An  object  having  the  form  or  figure  of  a  wheel ; 
a  circle,  or  something  circular ;  a  disk. 
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Spec,  (a)  in  Needlework,  an  open  pattern  or  decoration 
with  radiating  threads;  K.b)  in  Arch,  an  ornament  with  radi- 
ating  tracery  (cf.  viheel-windoiv  in  18) ;  (c)  in  Zool.  a  wheel- 
like structure,  as  Khc  •wheel-organ  or  trociial  disk  of  a  rotifer, 
or  a  wht-el- spicule  in  an  ethinodcrm  or  sponge. 

47900  O.  K.  MartyroL  5  May  74  He  5;a;de  )>a:t  Jia  drihtnes 
foila.stas  wieron  beworht  mid  a;rnc^weole.  c  looo  Hymns 
(Surtees)  22/25  i'EEi'e  sunnan  hweogul  lorig.  soHs  ?otam]. 
c  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  \\.  a86  Yf  that  thow  '1  horwe  on 
water  now  a  stoon  Wei  west  thou  hyt  wol  make  anoon  A 
litel  roundell.  .And.  .thow  shalt  see  wel  That  whele  sercle 
wol  cause  another  whele.  a  1500  Assemb.  Ladies  55  With 
stayres  going  doun  Inmiddes  the  place,  with  turning  wheel, 
certayn.  ifiS^  Aureiio  <y  Isab.  {1608)  Fvj,  The  pecocke 
puites  in  a  whylle  his  geltede  fetliers.  i6ix  Cotgr.,  Roue 
de  titer,  the  sea-wheele ;  a  huge,  round,  and  monstrous  sea- 
fish.  01651  Sir  J.  Skeffingion  Heroe oJ Lorenzo  {it^T)^! 
Let  the  Peacock  please  himself  with  the  glorious  wheel  of 
his  train.  1835  R.  Willis  Archit.  Mid.  Ages  vi.  64  Wheels 
occur  mixed  with  tlie  tracery  and  pannelling  of  the  Italian 
Gothic.  x888  Rolleston  &  Jackson  Forms  A  nim.  Life  550 
The  calcareous  deposits  . .  are  . .  represented  . .  by  wheels 
(=  rotulae),  e.g.  in  Chirodota.  1903  Daily  Chron.  3  Oct. 
8/3  'Jrimmed  with  smart  wheels  and  tassels  of  brown  silk. 

9.  The  celestial  sphere  or  firmament,  or  one  of 
the  spheres  of  the  planets,  etc.  in  the  ancient 
astronomy,  regarded  as  revolving  like  a  wheel. 
Obs.  or  merged  in  figurative  senses  (see  I2,  13). 

c  1200  Ormin  17531  purrh  whalt  wass  heffness  whel  forr- 
garrt  To  dre^henn  helle  pine?  cxvj^  Chaucer  Boeth.  i. 
met.  V.  (1868)  21  O  J)OU  maker  of  pc  whele  (>at  l>eret>  |»e 
sterres.  J387-8  T.  Usk  Test.  Laie  11.  \.  (Skeat)  1.  124  The 
shyning  sonne  of  vertue  in  bright  whele  of  this  Margaryte 
beholde.  c  1430  PUgr.  Lyf  Manhode  i.  xl.  (1869)  24  The 
wheel  in  whiche  the  moone  gooth  alwei  aboute.  c  1449 
Pecock  Kepr.  11.  xvl  242  The  fix  sterris  with  her  orbe  or 
whele.  1814  Carv  Dante,  Farad,  i.  62  Her  eyes  fast  fix'd 
on  the  eternal  wheels  [i.e.  the  heavens]. 

10.  One  of  the  wards  of  a  lock,  which  are  ro- 
tated by  the  key.  teckn. 

1784  Bramah  in  Repcrt.  Arts  -5-  Manuf.  (1796)  V.  218  The 
inserting. .between  the  key-hole  and  the  bolt,  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  wheels  or  wards.  1846  Fenny  Cycl.  Suppl. 
1 1. 212/1  These  prominent  rings  are  the?t'rtra'j,  orin  technical 
language,  wheels^  which  impede  the  introduction  of  a 
false  key. 

IV.  Figurative,  allusive,  and  abstract  uses. 

11.  a.  The  wheel  which  Fortune  is  fabled  to 
turn,  an  emblem  of  mutability.  (See  also  5.)  So 
•wheel  of  Providence  (rare). 

Phr.  To  set  or  sit  high  on  the  wheel  (of  Fortune) :  to  make 
or  be  highly  fortunate, 

c888  ^LFKED  Boeth.  vii.  §2  Wcnst  J»u  J«et  3u  l>aet  hwer- 
fende  hweol  Jwnne  hit  on  ryne  wyr3  maege  oncerran  ?  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  2371Q  Dame  fortune  turnes  J)an  hir  quele.  1340 
Ayenb.  24  Huanne  J>e  Iheuedi  of  hap  hel>  hire  huejel  y- 
went.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xiii.  637  Fortoune.  . .  1  his 
mychty  kyng  of  Yngland  Scho  had  set  on  her  quheill  on 
hicht.  CZ386  Chaucer  Kni.'s  T.  67  Thanked  be  ffortune 
and  hire  false  wheel,  a  1400-50  Wars  A/e.r.  46^0  pe  qwele 
of  qwisiounes  Joure  qualite  encreses.  1448-9  Metham 
Anior^-us  ^  CI.  389  O  fortune, ..Qwy  chongydd>-st  thow  thi 
qwele  causeles?  1596  T.  Wh^on  Diana  (1921)  34  Ffortunes 
turning  whyle.  1610  Holland  Camden  s  Brit.  i.  448  For- 
tune turned  her  wheele  and  downe  went  this  Colony.  i6sa 
Bacon  Hen.  VII  228  So  fatall  a  thing  it  is^  for  the  greatest 
and  straitest  Amities  of  Kings,  at  one  time  or  other  to 
haue  a  little  of  the  Wheele.  c  1645  Howell  Lett.  iv.  xxix. 
(1890)608  Till  the  great  Wheel  of  Providence  turn  up  another 
spoke.  1760-a  GoLDSM.  at.  W.  vii,  1  he  wheel  of  fortune 
turns  incessantly  round.  1859  Tennyson  Marr.  Geraint 
347  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wh*el  and  lower  the  proud. 
19x6  L,  Tracv  Day  of  Wrath  v,  The  turn  of  fortune's 
wheel  was  distinctly  favourable. 

b.  With  allusion  to  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  of 
the  Sun.  poet. 

1557  Phaer  jEneid  vii.  (1558)  S  ij  b.  The  golden  morning 
bright  with  roset  wheles  dyd  mounting  ryse.  1727  Broome 
Iliad  XI.  Poems  177  While  with  his  morning  Wheels,  the 
God  of  Day  Climb'd  up  the  Steep  of  Heav'n. 

12.  In  direct  fig.  use  from  i,  esp.  1  a,  chiefly  in 
reference  to  the  course  or  sequence  of  events,  pro- 
cedure, the  passage  of  time.     a.  from  I  a. 

<zi34o  Hampole  Psalter  xix.  8  J>ai  ere  draghen  aboute 
with  i?e  whels  of  couatys.  1390  Goweb  Conf.  I.  18  Whos 
carte  gotb  upon  the  whieles  Of  co\  eitise  and  worldes  Pride. 
?i6i3  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Wks.  (1630)  11.  174/2  The 
wheele  of  Time  would  turne.  a  1628  F.  Grevil  Cselica 
viii,  Furrowes  not  worne  by  time,  but  wheeles  of  anguish. 
1668  Pepys  Diary  27  Dec,  All  they  can  hope  for  to  do 
out  of  the  King's  revenue  being  but  to  keep  our  wheels 
a-going  on  present  services.  1675  Owen  Indwelling  Sin  xvi. 
(1732)  219  To  oyl  the  Wheels  of  Mens  utmost  Endeavours, 
1679  EvERARD  Disc.  =0  All  these  States  may  be  in  a  con- 
dition tp  nail  the  Wheel,  and  to  produce  an  Universal 
Peace  in  Christendom.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  ff  P.  86 
On  these  Wheels  moves  the  Traffick  of  the  East,  and  has 
succeeded  better  than  any  Corporation  preceding.  111716 
South  Senn.^  Luke  xii.  is  Wks.  1727  IV,  438  Covetous- 
ness  has  been.,  the  principal ..  Spring  of  Motion;  and., 
liypocritical  Prayers  and  Fastings,  the  sure  Wheels,  by 
which  the  great  Work.. has  still  gone  forward.  1776  Adam 
Smith  W.  N.  ii.  ii.  I.  346  The  great  wheel  of  circulation 
[sc.  money]  is  altogether  different  from  the  goods  which 
are  circulated  by  means  of  it.  i8ai  hAiinElia  Ser.  i.  South 
sea  House,  Night's  wheels  are  rattling  fast  over  me.  1857 
Hughes  Tom  Brown  i.  This  present  wtiter..is  anxious.. lo 
help  the  wheel  over,  and  throw  his  stone  on  to  the  pile.  1884 
J.  Parker  Apost.  Life  MI.  73  A  little  recognition  of  merit, 
a  kindly  reference  to  loving  service  done.. helps  the  wheel 
of  life  to  run  round  more  .smoothly.  1907  Siandat  d  19  Jan. 
6/6  The  wheels  of  progress  might  be  unduly  impeded. 

b.  On  wheels :  {a)  With  rapid  and  continuous 
movement  or  action ;  chiefly  in  phr.  to  go  or  run 
on  wheels^  to  proceed  swiftly  or  uninterruptedly ; 
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to  go  smoothly,  make  good  progress;  to  go  on 
actively  or  incessantly;  (humorously,  of  a  clock) 
to  go  too  fast  or  irregularly,  {b)  In  working 
order,  in  normal  condition  for  action  {dial,). 

1547  Gardiner  in  Foxe  A.  ^  iM.  (1563)  734/2  The  euell 
willers  of  the  realme  will  take  corage  and  make  accompt.. 
that  all  goelh  on  wheles.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  iii.  i,  317 
Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheeles,  when  she  can  spin 
for  her  Huing.     x6oo  Bketon  PasquiVs  PasseWkfi,  (Grosart) 

I.  8/2  From  the  blaines  and  kibes  vpon  my  heeles;  And 
from  a  madding  wit  that  runhes  on  wheeles, .  .The  blessed 
Lord  of  heau'n  deliuer  me.  1675  Hobbes  Odyssey  xviil  31 
While  his  tongue  Thus  runs  on  wheels.  1731-8  Swift  Pol. 
Cenversai,  108  Coi.  Pray,  my  Lord,  what's  a  Clock  by  your 

.  'Oracle?  Z.^/. -V/ar^/j/i.  Faith,  I  can't  tell,  I  think  my  Watch 
runs  upon  Wheels.  1830  J.  Cla^v.  Poems  Zg  If  fate's  so  kind 
to  let's  be  doing,  That's — ^just  keep  cart  on  wheels  a  going. 
1831  Mrs.  Sherwood  Henry  MUner  in.  xv.  307,  I  can.. let 
my  jointure  run  up  to  liquidate  debts;  and  then,  when  it  is 
clear,  we  shall  be  on  our  four  wheels  again, 

•\Q.  A  word  on  its  (or  upon  the)  wheels :  an  echo 
of  the  marginal  *Heb,  spoken  vpon  his  wheeles '  in 
the  A.V,  of  Proverbs  xxv.  11,  where  the  text  has 
*  fitly  spoken  \   Obs. 

Heb.  VJ&^<  (dual  or  pi.)  of  this  passage  is  now  regarded  as 
on-a^  Aeyd/x.ex^i',  and  V32X"?y  interpreted  as  '  in  its  turns ', 
'in(righl)circum5tances';  formerly  referred  to  jSIXawheel. 

1655  Gl'bnall  Chr.  in  Ann.  i.  (1669)  36/1  A  word  in  season 
is  a  word  on  its  wheels,  c  1657  P.  Hknrv  in  Life  (1699)  23 
There  never  was  Truth , .  move  seasonable  to  any  than  this 
was  to  me:  It  was  a  word  upon  the  Wheels. 

13.  With  allusion  to  sense  i  b,  denoting  a  con- 
stituent part  or  element  of  something  figured  as 
a  maciiine, 

i6«s  Bacon  Ess.^  Seditions  (Arb.)  405  So  that  if  these 
three  wheeles  goe,  Wealth  will  flow  as  in  a  Spring  tide. 
ai6s8  Preston  Saints  Daily  Exerc.  (1629)  116  It  sets  all 
the  wheeles  of  the  soul  the  right  way.  1692  W.  Llovd 
Pret.  Fr.  Invas.  15  The  French  King  (the  main  Wheel  in 
this  designed  Rest  aura  lion).     1768  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1834) 

II,  363  Nor  does  He  find  the  wickedness  of  men  improper 
wheels  for  carrying  on  His  most  important  designs  among 
them.  1771  Wesley  Jml.  31  Mar.  (1827)  III.  415  In  the 
Methodist  discipline,  the  wheels  regularly  stand  thus:  the 
Assistant,  the  Preachers,  the  Stewards,  the  Leaders,  the 
people.  1016  igtk  Cent,  Apr.  823  The  protagonist  seta  the 
wheels  of  fate  in  motion. 

b.  Wheels  within  wheels^  less  usually  a  wheel 
within  a  wheel  (after  Ezek.  i.  16):  a  complexity 
of  forces  or  influences;  a  complication  of  motives, 
designs,  or  plots;  also^^w.  any  complexity. 

1679  Prance  Add.  Narr.  32  Yet  the  Wheel  within  the 
wheel  moved  upon  other  grounds  God  making  use  of  his 
Soverajgnty  over  his  Creatures,  in  raising  and  stirring  up 
One  Nation  or  Person  to  punish  the  Evils  of  Another.  1709 
Shaftxsb.  Cliarac.  (1711)  I.  114  Thus  we  have  Wheels 
within  Wheels.  And  in  some  National  Constitutions., we 
have  one  Empire  within  another,  a  1754  E.  Erskine  Serm. 
]yrath  of  Man  Wks.  (1791)  711/2  There  tsa  wheel  within  a 
wheel,  which  will  turn  matters  about  so,  as  the_  wrath  of 
man  shall  praise  God,  and  advance  his  interest,  instead  of 
ruining  it.  18*4  L.  Murray  Engl.  Grant,  (ed.  5)  L  457  They 
are  wheels  within  wheels;  sentences  in  the  midst  of  sen- 
tences. 1854  Miss  Baker  Nortkampt.  Gloss.  s.v.,  There's 
a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  or  you  wouldn't  have  got  that, 
1861  GuROWSKi  Diary  (1862)  75  McClellan  ou§ht  to.  .have 
direct  action  ;  and  not  refer  to  Scott.  What  is  this  wheel 
within  a  wheel  ?  1900 '  H.  S.  Merbiman  '  Isle  0/  Unrest  vi, 
Therearewheels  within  wheels,  .in  the  social  world  of  Paris. 

14.  fig.  A  reiterated  or  recurring  course  of  actions, 
events,  or  time ;  an  endless  round  or  cycle. 

a  laas  Ancr.  R.  322  Uorte  leren  us  J?et  we  of  t>e  worldes 
torpelnesse,  &  of  sunne  hweol,  ofte  gon  to  schrifte.  a  1340 
HAMPOLEPja/Ztfrxi.  9  Erthly  godesl>at  lornes  wit>  J?e  whele 
of  seuen  dayes.  138J  Wyclif  James  iii.  6  The  tunge.  .set 
afijre  of  hclle,  ennaumeth  the  wheel  of  oure  birthe.  1871 
Alabaster  Wheel  of  Lmv  Pref.  p.  xiii,  All  Buddhists.. call' 
their  religion  the  doctrine  of  *  The  Wheel  of  the  Law '. 

fb.  Alch.  A  series  of  operations  by  which  one 
element  was  supposed  to  be  converted  into  another, 

1471  RiPLKv  Comp.  Alch.  in  Ashmole  (1652)  133  The 
Wheele  of  Elements  thou  canst  turne  about.  Ibid.  187  Then 
to  wyn  to  thy  desyre  thou  needst  not  he  in  dowte.  For  the 
Whele  of  our  Phylosophy  thou  hast  turnyd  abowte.  z6xo 
B.  JONSOM  y4/rA,  II.  iii,  I' haue  another  worke  ;.  .That  three 
dayes  since,  past  the  Philosophers  wheele.  In  the  lent  heat 
of  Athanor;  and  's  become  Sulphur  o'  nature. 
+  0.   =  TuBN  sb.  28.  Obs.  rare. 

14x2  YoNGE  ir.  Seer.  Seer.  21^  Me  sholde  ordeyne  that 
euery  gouernoure  had  tene  Vicaries  in  his  hoste,  and  euery 
vicarie  ten  ledcris  in  his  whele. 

15.  [Partly  f,  W  heel  v."]  A  movement  like  that 
of  a  wheel,  a.  A  movement  in  a  circular  or 
curved  course  ;  a  circling  motion  (usually,  through 
a  single  complete  circle) ;  a  revolution. 

1604  E.  G[rimstone]  D* AcosieC s  Hist.  Indies  vi.  xxviii.  ^93 
In  these  daunces  they  made  twoo  circles  or  wheeles  [orig. 
dot  ruedas  de gente\  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  741  Satan.. 
Throws  bis  steep  flight  in  many  an  Aerie  wheele,  zSoj 
Cary  Dante^  Inf.  xvi.  21  They. .  Whirl'd  round  together  in 
one  restless  wheel.  i8ia  Scott  Lady  of  L.  u.  xxxi,  Amid 
his  senses'  giddy  wheel.  1815  —  Guy  M,  xxii,  A  rough 
terrier  dog . .  scampered  at  large  in  a  thousand  wheels  round 
the  heath.  1847  Longp.  Ev.  i.  iv.  34  Merrily  whirled  the 
wheels  of  the  dizzying  dances. 

b.  A  movement  about  an  axis  or  centre ;  a  rota- 
tion ;  a  turn  (usually,  not  completely  around)  ; 
spec,  {Mil.)  such  a  movement  of  a  rank  or  body  of 
troops  about  a  pivot  (Pivot  sb,  a) ;  occas*  =  Cabt- 

WUEEL  3.  , 

a  x66o  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir,  Arcbaeol  Soc.)  I.  69  The 
Vou  X. 
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captain  mountinge  on  a  white  horse,  did  leade  the  mus- 
ketires,  without  any  wheeles,  but  went  the  high  beaten 
way,  167a  T.  Venn  Milit.  Discipl.  19  There  may  be  a 
Counter-march  for  the  gaining  of  Ground ;  but  I  conceive 
them  wliolly  useless  but  where  you  have  not  ground  to  make 
your  Wheels.  1788  D.  Dundas  Piinc,  Mil.  Movent.  App.  5 
Ail  wheels  or  filings  made  from  the  halt  into  column  or  line, 
are  made  at  a  quick  step.  1797  J.  Bailey  &  Cullev  Agric. 
Northumbld.  123  At  the  first  appearance  of  any  person  they 
set  off  in  full  gallop ;  and  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  make  a  wheel  round,  and  come  holdly  up 
again.  183a  Prop.  Reg.  Instr,  Cavalry  11.  10  Right  Wheel, 
1854  R.  S.  SuRTEES  Handley  Cr.  xl,  Tea  and  coffee  were 
enlivened  by  a  collision  between  the  footboys.  Stiffneck 
with  the  tea-tray  made  a  sudden  wheel  upon  No.  2  with  the 
coffee-tray.  1890  *  R.  Boldrkvvood'  Col.  Reformer  xxviii. 
The  reckless  speed  and  practised  wheel  of  the  trained  stock 
horses.  1904  Johnston  H.  P.  Liddon  xi.  301  The  '  gamins ', 
who  used  to  wheedle  pennies  from  him  by  making  '  wheels  ' 
for  his  amusement. 

16.  Prosody.  A  set  of  short  lines  forming  the 
concluding  part  of  a  stanza,  usually  five  in  number, 
varying  in  form  and  length,  but  generally  having 
the  first  line  riming  with  the  last,  and  often  the 
intervening  three  riming  with  each  other;  the 
first  line  in  some  types  is  very  short,  and  is  then 
called  the  bob. 

1C38  Guest  En^l.  Rhythms  11.  290  Besides  the  staves 
which  originated  in  mixed  and  continuous  rhime,  there  are 
others,  which  have  sprung  from  the  use  of  the  Wheel  and 
Burthen.  By  the  latter  of  these  terms  I  would  understand 
the  return  of  the  same  words  at  the  close  of  each  stave,  and 
by  the  former  the  return  of  some  marked  and  peculiar 
rhythm.     Ibid.  332.     1906  Saintsbury  Hist.  Engl.  Prosody 

I.  105  The  boh  being  of  two  syllables,  and  the  wheel  an 
irregular  but  unmistakable  ballad-quatrain. 

V,  Combinations, 

17.  General :  a.  altrib.  Of,  pertaining  to,  con- 
sisting of,  or  connected  with  a  wheel  or  wheels,  as 
wheel  bearings  -belt,  -box ^ -boy  (cf.  Wheelman  i), 
-cage^  -case^  -circle^  -coulter ^  -flange^  -grease^  'lathcy 
-mark,  -nave,  -rim,  -ring,  -road,  -rod,  -rut,  -spoke, 
'Sweep  (Sweep  sb.  i6c),  -timber,  -tire^  -tooth,  -top, 
-track,  -train  (Tbain  sb,^  15),  -tread  (Thead  sb, 
10  b),  etc.  ;  furnished  with  or  moving  on  a  wheel 
or  wheels  (of  vehicles  =  'wheeled*),  as  wheel- 
arqnebus,  -bier,  -bridge^  -clock,  'crane,  -harrow, 
•machine,  mail,  -sled,  -vehicle. 

1855  tr.  Labarte^s  Arts  Mid.  Ages  x.  369  These  arms 
were  denominated  *wheel-arquebuses  [F.  arquebuses  d 
rouet],  189a  fhotoer.  Ann.  II.  390  The  castors  at  the  front 
feet  work  upon  *wlieel  bearings.  1884  W.  S.  B.  M<^Laren 
spinning  (ed.  2)  158  There  can  be  no  slipping  of  the  twine 
*wheel-belL  1898  F,  D.  How  Bp.  Walsham  How  371  A 
simple  *whecl-bier  decorated  with  flowers  received  the  coffin. 
1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  lili,  [A  carriage]  with  silver  •^vheel• 
boxes,  i&^  Black  Wotfenberg  xi.  The  solitary  figure 
slowly  pacing  up  and  down  by  the  wheel-box  (of  a  ship]. 
18*5  J.  Nicholson  Oper.  Mech.  423  Little  or  no  attendance 
is  required  from  *wh€el-boys  or  followers,  a  1700  Evelyn 
Diary  7  Aug.  1641,  The  *wheel-bridg,  which  engine  his 
Excellency  had  made  to  run  over  the  moate  when  they 
storm'd  the  castle.  X889  Mivart  Ori^.  Hum.  Reas.  268  A 
squirrel  or  white  mouse  which  turns  in  its  *wheel-cage,  187s 
K-^iGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *W heel-case, z.  stout  paper  case,,  .filled 
with  composition,. .tied  to  the  rim  of  a  wheel  or  rotating 
piece  of  fire-works,  c  1384  *Whe!e  sercle  (see  8].  1671 
Hunt  Abeced.  Schol.  no  By  the  Press  we  make  men 
immortal,  by  *WheeUclocks  we  are  made  companions  of 
time.  183^ Ure  Diet.  Arts  77  Automata.. are  certainly  not 
older  than  wheel-clocks.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,* Wheel' 
colter,  a  sharp-edged  wheel  running  in  advance  of  the  breast 
of  the  plow,  to  cut  the  sod  or  weeds  In  the  line  of  the  furrow. 
1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  {1780)  11,  Crone^  a  *wheel- 
crane,  built  on  a  wharf,     a  1663  Y^\\.\.\Q9.%yi  Parson's  Wedd. 

II.  vi.  (1664)  59  Ever  since  yellow  starch  and  "wheel  Fardin- 
galfjs  were  cry'd  down.  1850  NeivtotCs  Lond.  Jrtd.  Arts 
I  Feb.  lis  ^he  pressure  of  the  *wheel-flange  will  tend  to 
crush  any  obstructing  substance  upon  the  chairs.  1585 
HiGiNS  funius*  Notnencl.  260/1  Axttngia^ .  ,*wheele  grease. 
Z901  Academy  8  June  495/2  Derby,  with  Its  locomotives  and 
everlasting  Midland  wheel-grease.  1404  Durham  Ace. 
Roils  tSurtees)  399,  j  *qwheTe  harow.  1875  Knight  Diet. 
Mech.,  *  II  heel-lathe,  a.  lathe  for  turning  railway-wheels  and 
other  large  work.  1770  Forbes  Jr^l.  (1886)  288  A  Wooden 
Bridge,  .by  which  Horses  and  "Wheel- machines  do  easily 
Cross  the  Water.  1890  '  R.  Boldrewood'  Col.  Reformer 
xxvii.  It  was  problematical  whether  the  contractor  was  run- 
ning a  *wheel  mail  or  not.  1854  R.  S.  Sustees  Handley 
Cr.  xxxix.  Following  the  old  'wheel-marks  on  the  grave!. 
1707  Mortimer  Husb.  332  The  Witch.Elm  ..  is  good  for 
*Wneel-naves.  J513  Douglas  j^neis  xil  Prol.  162  The 
payntit  povncKest  vp  his  taill,  a  provd  plesand  *quheil 
rym.  1893  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXII.  1^^5/2  My  rear  wheel-rim. 
1766  Complete  Farmer  s,y.  /">««,  This  timber  is  of  excellent 
service.. for  ploughs,  axle-trees,  *wheel-rings,  harrows,  &c. 
1834  ScoTT  St,  Ronan's  i,  To  my  own  contemporaries,  who 
have  known  *wheel-road,  bridle-way,  and  footpath  for  thirty 
years.  i88a  Morris  in  Mackail  IV.  M.  (1B99)  II.  67  The 
wheel-roads  across  the  downs  are  doubtful.  1598  Hakluyt 
yoy.  I.  95  The  breadth  betweene  the  *wheele-ruts  of  one  of 
their  cartes-  1829  Carlvle  Misc.  (1857)  1 1.  59  Little  is  laid 
open  to  us  but  two  wheel-ruts  and  two  hedges.  1570  Rec. 
Inverness  (New  Spalding  Club)  I.  195  That  na  'quheill 
sleddis-.cum  vpon  the  brig.  1556  Withals  Diet.  (1562) 
19/1  A  *whele  spoke,  radius  vel  modiolus.  1707  Mortimer 
Husb.  326  Oak.  -for. .Shingles,  Wainscott,  Wheel  Spoaki^s. 
1891  Hardy  Tess  xxxiii,  It  had  stout  wheel-spokes,  and 
heavy  fi^lloes.  1833  Loudon  Encycl.  Arehit.  §  1244  The 
Pulborough  stone  paving  of  the  *wheel  sweep.  1376  Dnr- 
ham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  584  Rob'o  Yoill,  carpentario,  cul- 
panti  "qwettimber.  1573  Lane,  li-'ills  (Chetham  Soc.  1B93) 
139  Item  hords  cowper  tymber  wheles  and  whele  tymber. 
Z663  Atwell  Faithf.  Surreyour  132  Plow-timber,  cart- 
tiinber|WbeeUtimber.    1791  Descr.  Kentucky  ^i  In  1787  were 
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exported  Sets  of  wheel  timbers  1,056.  1831  J.  Holland 
Manu/.  Aletail,  145  According  as  the  metal  is  intended  to  be 
reduced  to  the  strength  of  *whet;l.tyre,  hoop-iron,  or  different 
sized  bars.  1825  J.  Nicholson  Oper.  Mech.  509  The  points 
of  the  *wheel. teeth  must  not  be  rounded  off,  1509  Hawks 
Past.  Pleas,  xxvn.  (Percy  Soc.)  ji8  Beholdynge  Mars  how 
wonderly  he  stode,  On  a  *whele  top  with  a  lady  of  pryde. 
1552  Hl'loet,  *WheIe  tracte  or  rutte,  orbita.  C1820  S. 
Rogers  Italy^  Naples  irs  The  wheel-track  worn  for  cen- 
turies.  1859  Hawthokne  Fr.  ^  ft.  Note-bks.  (1871)  U.  285 
A  vineyard,  with  a  wheel. track  through  the  midst  of  it. 
1888  CasselPs  Encycl.  Dict.^  *  IVAeel-lrairt,  a  number  o( 
wheels  so  arranged  that  the  revolution  of  one  causes  the 
revolution  of  all.  1735-6  *Wheel. tread  [see  Tread  sb.  10  h], 
*734  J.  RowE  Utile)  All  sorts  of  wheel-carriage  improved; 
..Waggons,  Carts,  Coaches,  and  all  other  "Wheel-Vehicles, 
1836  Carlyle  New  Lett.  (1904)  I.  48  The  wheel-vehicles 
making  no  noise, 

b.  Objective,  &.%wheel-bearer {_=  Rotipeb),  -cut- 
ter, -maker,  -tapper,  -turner ;  wheel-bearing,  -cut- 
ting, -greasing,  -resembling,  -ttirning  sbs.  and 
adjs. ;  instrumental,  as  wheel-engraving;  wheel- 
going,  -made,  -marked,  -smashed,  -spun,  -turned, 
-worn  adjs. ;  similative,  parasynthetic,  etc.,  as 
wheel-broOil ,  -footed,  -like  adjs. 

1861  H.  J.  Slack  Marv.  Pond-life  23  Following  the 
Protozoa,  come  the  Rotifera,  or  "Wheel-bearers.  1877 
Wood  Nature's  Teach.,  Optics  ii.  306  Soon  after  the 
powers  of  the  microscope  became  known,  these  Wheel- 
bearers  were  discovered.  1846  Patterson  Zool.  6  The  order 
itself  Rotifera,  or  *wheel-bearing.  1670  Drvden  Cong, 
Granada  1.  Prol.,  *Wheel-broad  hats.  1843  Penny  Cycl. 
XXVII.  308/2  *  Wheel-cutting,  .comprehends  the  modes  of 
cutting  the  teeth  in  the  wheels  used  by  watch  and  clock 
makers.  1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  A  Clockin.  88  The  cir. 
cular  brass  plate  in  a  wheel-cutting  engine.  1884  Knight 
Did.  Mech.  Suppl.  046/1  *li''heel  Engraving. ..  hs  dis- 
tinguished from  sand-blast  engraving  or  acid  etching.  See 
Glass  Engraving.  1788  Cowper  Gratitude  9  This  wheel- 
footed  studying  chair.  1844  Kinglake  Eothen  i.  At  Semlin 
-.1  had  come,  as  it  were,  to  the  end  of  this  •'wheel-going 
Europe.  1835-6  Todd's  Cycl.  Anal.  I.  607  i  The  cilia  con- 
stitute the  .  .*w heel-like  organs  of  the  Rotiferous  Infusoria. 
1888  yml.  Derbysh.  Archxol.  Soc.  X.  50  *Wlieel-made 
pottery  in  the  barrows  of  the  district.  14,.  Nom.  in  Wr.- 
Wulcker  688/15  Hie  rotarius,  *whelinaker,  ^  184^  H.  Ste- 
phens Bk.  farm  III.  1154  The  principle  which  directs  the 
modern  wheel-maker.  1894  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  398/1 
Along  a  wide  and  ^wheel-marked  trail.  1506  R.  Linchc 
Diella  (1877)  68  Great  Gouernour  of  Cwheele-resembling) 
Heauen.  a  1825  Forbv  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  * pyheelspun,  very 
stout  worsted  yarn,  spun  on  the  common  large  wheel.  1881 
Instr.  Census  Clerks  {1885)  Index  178  *Wheel  tapper.  1837 
Wheelwright  tr.  Aristophaites  H.  203  O  thou  clear  lustra 
of  the  •wheel-turn 'd  lamp.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech., 
* lyheel-turning  Lathe,  one  with  two  very  solid  head-stocks 
with  large  face-plates,  and  two  slide-rests  operated  by  a 
ratchet-feed  from  an  overhead  rock-shaft.  1727  Broome 
Jason  ^  Medea  Poems  242  Along  the  *Wheel-worn  Road 
they  hold  their  way.  1781  Cowper  Expost,  21  The  chariots 
bounding  in  her  wheel-worn  streets. 

18.  Special  Combinations :  wheel-animal,  -ani- 
malcule =  Rotifer  ;  wheel-assembler,  one  who 
fits  together  the  parts  of  the  wheels  of  bicycles, 
etc. ;  so  wheel-assembly,  the  operation  of  doing 
this ;  wheel-back,  a  back  resembling  a  wheel, 
characteristic  of  chairs  made  by  Heppelwhite  about 
1775 ;  wheel-barometer,  a  mercurial  barometer 
having  a  float  attached  to  a  string  passing  over  a 
pulley -wheel  on  which  the  index  turns ;  wheel- 
base,  the  distance  between  the  points  of  contact  of 
the  front  and  back  wheels  of  a  vehicle,  as  a  bicycle 
or  railway-carriage,  with  the  ground  or  rail; 
■\  wheel-bed,  a  trundle-bed  ;  wheel-bird,  a  local 
name  for  the  night-jar  or  goat-sucker,  from  its  cry 
suggesting  the  noise  of  a  spinning-wheel ;  wheel- 
boat,  a  boat  with  wheels,  esp.  (.Str.)  a  steamboat 
with  paddle-wheels  ;  wheel-bug,  a  large  reduviid 
insect  (Frionidus  cristatus)  of  the  southern  United 
States  and  W.  Indies,  with  a  semicircular  serrated 
crest  suggesting  a  cog-wheel ;  wheel- chain  (see 
quot.)  ;  wheel-ohair,  a  chair  with  wheels,  esp.  a 
Bath  chair;  wheel-cross,  a  variety  of  ring-cross 
with  arms  radiating  from  a  small  circle  in  the 
centre  of  the  ring ;  wheel-draught,  a  current  of 
smoke  and  hot  air  in  a  steam-engine,  circulating 
continuously  in  one  direction  ;  f  wheel-fire  [mod. 
L.  ignis  rolie],  in  Old  Chem.,  a  fire  completely 
encompassing  a  crucible ;  wheel-guard,  (a)  a  cir- 
cular guard  on  a  sword  or  dagger  ;  {b)  a  guard  to 
protect  a  wheel  from  dirt  or  injury,  or  to  prevent 
it  from  chafing  some  other  part  of  the  vehicle  or 
machine;  wheel-head,  (a)  the  nave  or  central 
part  of  a  wheel ;  {b)  '  the  headstock  of  a  spinning- 
mule  '  (.£^ng.  Dial.  Diet.)  ;  (c)  '  the  lathe-head  of 
a  seal-engraver's  engine  {Cent.  Diet.)  ;  wheel- 
horse,  a  horse  harnessed  between  the  shafts  of  a 
vehicle,  next  to  the  wheels,  as  distinguished  from 
a  leader ;  Jig.  a  person  who  bears  the  chief  burden 
of  a  business ;  wheel-Insect  =  wheel-animal; 
wheel-iron  (see  quot.  1837)  ;  wheel-ladder  (see 
quot.  1888);  wheel-map  (see quot.  1899);  wheel- 
money,  name  for  certain  prehistoric  metallic  ob- 
jects, supposed  by  some  to  be  money,  made  in  the 
form  of  a  wheel,  i.  e.  of  a  cross  surrounded  by  a 
ring  ;  wheel-organ,  Zool.,  see  8  {c) ;  wheel-pair, 
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a  pair  of  wheel-horses  ;  wheel  pen,  a  pen  with  a 
small  toothed  wheel  instead  of  nibs,  for  tracing 
dotted  lines  (Webster  1920)  ;  wheel-pieoe,  (a)  a 
lateral  part  of  a  car-truck,  supporting  the  pedestals 
or  axle-boxes ;  (*)  a  post  fixed  beneath  a  door-sill 
on  each  side,  to  take  the  strain  of  the  wheels  of  a 
vehicle  when  passing  over  it ;  wheel-pit,  (a)  a 
space  enclosed  by  masonry  for  a  large  wheel,  as 
a  fly-wheel  or  turbine,  to  turn  in  ;  (i)  dial,  a  whirl- 
pool ;  wheel-plate,  (3)  the  part  of  a  solid  wheel 
between  the  rim  and  the  hub  ;  (<)  see  quot.  1892 ; 
wheel-plough,  a  plough  having  wheels  running 
on  the  ground  to  reduce  the  friction  or  regulate 
the  depth  of  the  furrow;  wheel-press,  (a)  a  form 
of  rotary  prmting-press  ;  (*)  a  hydraulic  press  for 
moulding  a  solid  wheel,  or  for  fixing  it  on  the 
axle;  wheel-raoe,  the  part  of  a  mill-race  in  which 
the  mill-wheel  is  fixed  ;  wheel-rood = w/i«/-f row ; 
wheel-rope,  Kaut.,  \(a)  of.  quot.  1495  in  ib; 
(i)  a  rope  passing  round  the  barrel  of  the  steering- 
wheel  to  the  tiller;  wheel-seat,  the  part  of  an 
axle  encircled  by  the  wheel  (Knight  Diet.  Mech. 
1884);  wheel-shaped  a.,  having  the  shape  of  a 
wheel ;  spec,  in  Bot.  =  Rotate  a. ;  +  wheel-siok 
a.,  giddy ;  wheel-skate,  a  roller-skate  ;  so  wheel- 
skater,  -skating;  wheel-spiotile,  Zool.  one  of 
certain  disk-shaped  calcareous  concretions,  with 
an  appearance  of  radiating  spokes,  in  the  skin  of 
some  holothurians ;  also,  a  wheel-shaped  spicule 
in  sponges;  wheel-spur  (ME.  -spore),  the  ridge 
on  the  inner  side  of  a  wheel-rut  (cf.  Spoor  sb."^,  and 
cart-spur i.y.CiX.T sb.d) ;  wheel-stitch(seequot.); 
wheel-stock  (local),  (a)  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  or 
timber  to  be  nsed  for  this ;  {i)  wood  materials  for 
wheel-making;  wheel-stone,  a  fossil  consisting  of 
a  detached  joint  of  the  stem  of  an  encrinite,  and 
having  the  form  of  a  circular  disk  with  a  central 
perforation  ;  an  entrochite ;  wheel-swarf  [Swarp 
s/>.'-'],  the  pasty  substance  produced  by  the  friction 
of  a  grindstone  and  the  cutlery  ground  upon  it,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  particles  of  stone  and  steel, 
and  nsed  asanair-tight  coating  m  steel-manufacture; 
wheel-tax,  a  tax  on  wheeled  carriages ;  wheel- 
traoery,  tracery  radiating  from  a  centre,  as  in  a 
wkeel-windoiv;  wheel-tree,  (a)  a  S.  American 
tree  {Aspidosperina  excelsum),  also  called  paddle- 
wood  (cf.  quot.  1866  S.V.  Paddle  sb.  11)  ;  {b)  an 
Australian  tree  {Stenocarpus  sinuatiis)  with  flowers 
in  circular  clusters;  (c)  Mining  (see  quot.  1886)  ; 
wheel  vat,  in  Tanning  =  Pin-wheel  sb.  3 ; 
wheel-way,  a  way,  road,  or  track  along  which 
wheeled  vehicles  run;  also  fig.  (cf.  RuT  sb."^  I  c)  ; 
+  wheel- whirl  (see  quot.)  ;  wheel-window,  a 
circular  window  with  muUions  radiating  from  the 
centre  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  (  =  Catherine 
WHEEL  2);  wheel-wise  adv.,  in  the  manner  or 
form  of  a  wheel ;  (of  swimming)  with  the  arms 
moving  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  See  also 
Wheel-band,  Wheelbarrow,  etc. 

1788  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  sS/i  The  *WheeI.An!maI,  or  Vort!. 
ccUa  . .  is  found  in  rain  water  that  has  stood  some  days. 
1834  Lancet  24  May  290/2  We  see  in  this  *wheel.animalcule, 
the  kydatina  senta^  many  of  those  muscular  bands  passing 
down  longitudinally  from  the  head,  nearly  as  we  saw  in  the 
large  holothuria.  1897  Outing  (U.S.)  XXX.  277/2  All 
through  the  arts  of  the  *wheel-assemblers.  Ibid,  279/2 
They  are  then  sent  to  the  *wheel. assembly  department,  to 
receive  the  bearings,  spokesand  rims.  1909  G.  O.  Wheeler 
Old  Engl.  Fumit.  (ed.  2)  489  Heppelwhite's  *wheel-back 
chair  . .  may  be  found  with  cabriole  legs,  and  later  with 
tj'pical  straight  tapered  ones.  1665-6  Phil.  Trans.  I.  155 
My  •Wheel-barometer  I  could  never  fill  so  exactly  with 
Mercury,  as  to  exclude  all  Air.  1840  Htttton^s  Rear.  Math. 
652  Several  expedients  have  been  adopted  for  lengthening 
the  scale  of  the  barometer. .  .The  most  popular  expedient  is 
that  adopted  in  what  is  called  the  wheel  barometer.  x886 
Jml.  Franklin  Inst.  Mar.  201  The  distance  between  the 
supporting  wheels  b  four  feet,  which  thus  forms  the  rigid 
*wheel-base  of  the  truck.  1556  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees) 
92  On  pare  of  bed  stocks,  one  pare  for  a  "qwele  bedd.  1389 
Lane.  Wills  (Chetham  .Soc.  i860)  206  One  standinge  bedd 
and  a  wheelebed  in  y«  parlor.  1619  Shutttmvorths'  Ace. 
(Chetham  Soc)  238  For  a  wheele  bead  vj\  1817  Stephens 
in  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  X.  1.  147  This  species  [European  Goat- 
sucker] makes  a,  .noise,  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
a  large  spinning  wheel,.,  and  has  on  that  account  been  called 
the  "wheel  bird.  186a  [see  Wheeler  6].  1834  Mabryat 
Peter  .Simple  viii,  'How  did  you  come  from  Glasgow?* 
'  By  the  *wheel.boat,  or  steam-boat,  as  they  ca'd  it,  to 
Lunnon.*  1864  \Vebsteb,  Wheel-boat,  a  boat  with  wheels, 
to  be  used  either  on  water  or  upon  inclined  planes  or  rail- 
ways. 181S  KiRBV  &  Sp.  Entomol.  iv.  (1818I  I.  no  The 
*wheel-bug  can  ..  communicate  an  electric  shock  to  the 
person  whose  flesh  it  touches.  x868  Refi.  U.  S.  Comm.  Arric, 
(186^)  316  The  Reduvius.  or  wheel-bug,  is  found  in  gardens, 
feeding  voraciously  upon  caterpillars.  1891  H.  Patter. 
sow  Naut.  Diet.  194  *  Wheel  Chains,  chains  used  in  place 
of  the  rope  for  connecting  the  steering  wheel  and  the  tiller. 
01700  EvELY.v  Diary  11  Jan.  1662,  My  Lord  Aubignie.. 
shew'd  us., his  *wheele.cliaire  for  ease  and  motion.  1904 
Lee  Recoil.  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  ig6  When  put  in  her  wheel- 
chair, she  could  propel  herself  on  a  level  floor.  x88a  Wor. 
SAAB  Indtutr.  Arts  Denmark  66  The  ring-cross  was  some. 
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times  employed  indi-scrJininately  with  the  ''wheel-cross  to 
indicate  the  wheels  of  the  sun-carriage.  1871  Routledge's 
Ev.  Bey's  Ami.  529  A  *wheel-draught ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
current  of  flame  and  smoke,  after  passing  along  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler,  rises  up  at  the  end.  i66a  R.  Mathew  Uni. 
Alch.  165  Make  a  good  fire  of  Charcole  about  it,  wch  is  called 
a  "Wheel-fire  of  cementation,  i860  Hewitt  Anc.  Armour 
H.  258  The  guard  took  a  variety  of  forms,  as  the  cross- 
guard,  that  composed  of  two  knobs,  and  the  *wheel-guard. 
187s  Knight  Did.  Mech.y  IVheel-guard  Plate,  {Ordnance)^ 
an  iron  plate  on  each  side  of  the  stock  of  a.  .gun-carriage  to 
prevent  its  being  chafed  by  the  wheels  when  turning.  1845 
S.  JuDD  Margaret  i.  vi,  On  naked  beams  above  were 
suspended . ,  *wheelheads,  &c  1900  Daily  Ne7vs  1 7  Jan.  7  /r 
The  wheel-head  crosses  of  Ireland.  1708  Land.  Gas.  No. 
4424'!  Which  enjoins  Waggoners  to  draw  with  a  Pole 
between  the  *Wheel-Horses.  1837  Hare  Guesses  Str.  t.  10 
He  falls  into  it  as  certainly  as  a  new  wheel-horse  in  a  mail, 
19x1  H.  S.  Hahrison  Queed  xxvii,  The  only  speech  was 
made  by  the  Solon  who  had  the  bill  called  up,  a  familiar 
organization  wheelhorse.  x8oo  J.  Anderson  Recreate  II, 
257  There  has  been  discovered  among  the  aniuialatla 
infusoria^  one  which.. has  been  called  by  the  English, 
the  *wheel  insect.  1829  Sporting  Mag,  (N.  S.)  XXIII. 
388  What  we  call  a  *wheel-iron,  placed,  as  usual  on  the 
nose  of  an  axle-tree.  1837  W.  B.  Adams  Carriages  87 
Splinter  Bar  Stays,  to  resist  the  action  of  the  draught. 
Formerly  these  were  affixed  to  the  ends  of  the  axles,  and 
called  'wheel  Irons'.  1573-80  Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  36 
*  Wheele  ladder  for  harue.st.  1710  Hilman  Tusser  Rediv, 
Sept.  (1744)  117  Cart  Ladders  and  Wheel  Ladders  are 
Frames  on  the  Sides  and  Tail,  to  support  light  Loads  as 
Hay,  &c.  1888  Elworthy  W.  Somerset  Word-hk.,  Wheel- 
ladder,  a  !ade  for  the  back  part  of  a  wagon,  having  a  small 
roller  or  windlass  attached^  by  which  the  ropes  for  binding 
the  load  can  be  strained  tight.  1899  Geog.  /ml.  Mar.  226 
The  medljeval  *wheel-maps,  in  which  Jerusalem  was  ac- 
cepted as  the  centre  of  the  world,  whence  the  main  geo- 
graphical lines  radiated  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  1907 
T.  C.  MiDDLETON  Geogr.  Knowl.  Discav.  Anier.  18  The 
'  wheel-maps '  of  the  globe,  devi.sed  by  Sl  Isidore.  x86i 
ArchaeoU  Cambrensis  Ser.  iii.  VII.  215  These  specimens  of 
*wheel  and  ring  money,  which  were  fabricated  in  the  latter 
place  \sc.  Caltu].  1878  Bell  tr.  Gegenbanr^s  Cotnp.  Anat, 
138  This  "wheel-organ — so-called  from  the  movement  of  its 
cilia — varies  greatly  in  character.  X794  in  Chamb.  Jrnl. 
(1858)  9  Oct.  234/1  The  po.stilion  so  managed  the  *wheel-ijair, 
that  the  princesses . .  were . .  enabled  to  leap  from  the  carriage 
without  injury.  1833  Loudon  Encycl,  Archil.  §  889  The 
sill  of  the  door  ..sunk  level  with  the  threshing-floor,  and 
supported  by  two  stout  posts  or  *wheel-pieces.  iZ^  Craven 
Gloss.,  *  Wheel-pit,  a  whirlpool.  1875  Knight  Did.  Mcch-^ 
Wheel'Pit,  a  walled  hole  for  the  heavy  fly-wheel  of  a  train 
of  rolls,  etc.  1859  Carriage  Buildei-s'  Art  Jrnl.  i.  7/2  In 
Broughams,  ..  when  a  *wheel-plate  iwenty-two  inches  in 
diameter  is  used,  a  shortening  of  nine  inches  is  gained  be- 
tween the  fore  and  hind  wheels.  ^  i88i  J.  W.  Burgess  Coach- 
Building  <j%  The  central  circle  is  the  wheel-plate,  or,  as  the 
Americans  term  it,  the  fifth  wheel.  1899  Lockwood' s  Did. 
Terms  Mech.  Engin.,  Quadrant  Plate,  or  Wheel  Plate.— 
The  plate  which  carries  the  stud  wheels  in  the  change 
wheel  series  for  screw  cutting  in  the  lathe.  1707  Mortimer 
Husb.  38  The  Hertfordshire  *  Wheel-Plough.  1710  Hil- 
man Tusser  Rediv.  Sept.  (1744)  "9  A  Wheel-Plough  for 
Stony,  and  a  Swing  Plough  for  Clay.  1844  H.  Stephens 
Bk.  Farm  I.  646  It  must  he  admitted,  even  by  theadvocates 
of  the  wheel-plough,  that.. they  cannot  by  any  means  be 
brought  so  handily  to  follow  the  undulations  of  the  .surface. 
187s  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Wheel-press,  a  hydrostatic  press 
for  forcing  car-wheels  on  to  their  axles  and  removing  them. 
X890  W.  J.  Gordon  Foundry  185  The  wheel-press  of  Ben- 
jamin  Dearborn.  1825  J.  Nicholson  Oper.  Mech.  104  The 
*wheel-race  should  always  be  built  in  a  substantial  manner 
with  masonry.  186a  H.  Marrvat  Year  in  Sweden  II.  259 
Here,  above  the  chancel  arch,  hung  a  *wheel-rood  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty.  1485  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII.  (1896)  37 
*Whele  Ropes feble..j.  1820  %zq^v.%^\  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  II. 
483  The  pressure  of  the  helm  strained  a  new  wheel-rope. 
x8j3  —  Jrnl.  358  We  lay  to  under  a  close-reefed  main  top 
sail,  until  new  wheel-ropes  were  arranged.  1775  J.  Jenkin- 
SON  tr.  Linnaeus'  Brit.  Plants  231  *  Wheel-shaped.  1895 
R.  Davey  Sultan  ff  Snbj,  (1897)  I.  15  An  enormous  wheel, 
shaped  box,  divided  into  compartments.  1670  Baxter  Cure 
Ch,  Div,  141  As  boyes  when  they  have  made  themselves 
*wheel-sick  with  turning  round  will  lay  hold  on  the  next 
post  to  keep  them  from  falling.  X870  Routledge's  Ev.  Boy's 
Ann.  Suppl.  8/1  A  pair  of  *wheel  skates.  1876  'Ouida* 
Winter  City  vi,  The  *  wheel  skaters,  and  poker-players,  .of 
our  time.  1875  Field  2  Jan.  1/3  The  *wheel-skating  at 
Brighton  and  at  Prince's.  1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VII.  639/2 
^Wheel-spiculeof  C/"'n?^(7/az'///(r««V.  CX440  Promp.  Pant. 
524/1  "Whele  spore  (A'.,  H.  welspore),  <??-^/V«.  ai8as  Fobby 
Voc.  E.  Anglia  s.  v..  If,  to  avoid  the  deep  rut,  a  carriage 
drawn  by  a  single  horse  was  ventured  upon  the  quarter,  the 
horse  was  obliged  to  make  the  wheel-spur  his  path,  often 
a  very  unsafe  one,  particularly  in  stiflf  soils.  188a  Caul- 
FKii.D  &  Saward  Did.  Needlework  195/2  *Wheel_  Stitch^ 
a  stitch  resembling  a  spider's  web,  and  worked  into  the 
material,  and  not  over  an  open  space,  like  English  wheel 
and  other  lace  Wheels.  1835  Dav.  Webster  Rhymes  11 
(E.D.D.)  My  mither  ..  bang'd  her  bobbin  down  on  the 
*wheel  stock.  1884  C.  S.  Sargent  Rep.  Forests  N.  Amer. 
515  Manufacturers  of  cooperage  and  wheel  stock.  x888 
Elworthy  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Wheel-stack.. the  nave 
of  a  wheel.  X846  Patterson  Zool.  46  The  detached  vertebrse 
are  well  described  by  the  common  English  name  of '  *wheel- 
stones  '.  1831  J.  HoLLASD  Manu/l  Metal  1.  229  In  Sheffield, 
a  mass  of  the  stiff  ferruginous  mud,  called  *wheelswarf,.  .is 
generally  used.  x888  Daily  News  5  Dec  5/4  There  had  been 
enough  of  this  sort  of  *wheel-tax  policy  tried  in  other  places. 
X5X3  M.  Barrett  Scott.  Monast.  0/  Old  11.  v,  178  The  west 
window  contained  a  splendid  specimen  of  *wheel  tracery. 
iS8a  J.  Smith  Did.  Pop.  Names  Plants  438  *Wheel 
Tree,  or  V2.dA\^.v/ooA{Aspidosperma  excelsum).  .when  cut 
transversely  the  section  has  the  appearance  of  the  rays 
of  a  wheel.  xS86  J.  Barrowman  Sc.  Mining  Terms  72 
Wheel-tree,  a  prop  to  which  the  pulley  on  a  short  self- 
acting  incline  is  fastened.  1885  •Wheel  vat  [see  Wheel  v, 
17].  a  785  Charter  of  Offa  in  Birch  Cartul.  Sax.  I.  34a 
And  on  *hweo;5el  wej  to  j?an  rahheje.  18319  '•  Taylor 
Enthus.  vL  (1867)  114  To  he  supine  in  the  ruinous  wheel- 
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way  of  chance.  1889  Century  Mag.  Aug.  570/2  Nearer  the 
wheelway  and  upon  the  outer  edges  of  the  public  road. 
l6o8ToPSELL.S'^?^tf«/J2i3The  tayle  [of  the  Newt]  standeth 
out  betwixt  the  hinder-legges  in  the  midle,  like  the  figure  of 
a  *wheele-whirie  [tr.  Gesner:  rhoinbi figurse quada^n sitnili. 
tudine\  1835  R.  WrLLIs  Archil.  Mid.  Ages  vi.  63  *Wheel 
windows  are  exceedingly  prevalent  in  Italy  :  unfortunately 
the  tracery  is  often  removed.  1594  Nashe  Un^ort.  Trav. 
Wks.  (Gro-iart)  V.  105  Embo.ssed  christall  eies  affixed, 
wherein  "wheelewise  were  circularly  ingrafted  sharpe  pointed 
diamonds.  1859  W.  H.  Gregory  Egypt  I.  276  Swimming 
as  schoolboys  call  it  wheel-wise. 

Wheeli  v.     Forms :  see  prec.     [f.  Wheel  sb.'l 
I.  To  move  lil^e  a  wheel  (and  connected  senses). 

*  1.  intr.  To  turn  or  revolve  about  an  axis  or 
centre,  lil<e  a  wheel  on  its  axle;  to  rotate ;  to  whirl. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  356  Heo  beo3  her  hweolinde  ase  hweoles 
J>et  ouerturneS  sone,  and  ne  leste3  none  hwule.  c  1586 
C'tess  Pembroke  Fs.  cvn.  x,  Now  shipp  with  men  do 
touch  the  skies:.. For  now  the  whirlwinde  makes  them 
wheele  :  Now  stop'd  in  midst  of  broken  round  As  drunckards 
use,  they  staggring  reelc.  <ri64S  Howell  Lett.  i.  v.  xi. 
(1890)  262  His  Glory  sound  thou  first  Mobile,  which  mak'st 
all  wheel  In  circle  round.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre's 
Study  Nat.  (1759)  I.  426  If  the  Earth  wheels  around  it's 
axis.  1813  Scott  Trierm.  in.  xxi.  When  the  whirlwind's 
gusts  are  wheeling.  1819  Shelley  Mask  of  Anarchy 
Ixxviii,  Let  the  horsemen's  scimitars  Wheel  and  flash,  like 

¥thereless  stars.  x886  F.  Harrison  Choice  0/  Bks.  i.  33 
he  gates  which  lead  to  the  Elysian  fields  may  slowly  wheel 
back  on  their  adamantine  hinges. 
b.  fig.  of  time,  the  seasons. 
1660  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  xiil.  (1687)  859/2  When  they 
beheld  the  course  of  the  Heavens,  and  the  various^  Seasons 
of  the  year,  to  wheel  about,  and  return  in  certain  order. 
n  1849  Mangan  Poems  (1859)  35  When  Years  have  wheeled. 
1871  B.  Taylor  F'ausHiSjs)  H.  '■•  ii'i  I  wait,  and  Time 
around  me  wheels. 

o.  To  reel,  as  from  giddiness;  to  be  affected 
with  giddiness.     Also  fig. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  1B3  Why  doe 
not  all  thinges  wheele  and  swarue  topsie-turuy  ?  1620  [G. 
Bbvdges]  Horse  Subs.  116  If  these  giddy  goers  bee  forced 
to  giue  a  reason  for  their  wheeling  vp  and  downe  the 
streets.  1638  '  R.  Junius  '  Drunkard's  Char.  154  No  man 
ever  saw  mee  so  much  as  wheele  in  the  streets ;  1  am  there- 
fore no  drunkard.  183a  Marrvat  Newton  Forster  xxvi, 
[His]  head  wheeled  with  the  sudden  change  in  his  prospects. 

2.  trans.  To  turn  (something)  on  or  as  on  a 
wheel ;  to  cause  to  revolve  about  an  axis ;  to  ro- 
tate ;  to  cause  to  move  in  a  circle  or  cycle. 

Used  with  variety  of  context,  lit.  and  fig. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  1.  139  Fortune  on  loft  And  vnder 
eft  gan  hem  to  whielen  bothe.  c  1480  Henryson  Fox,  Wolf 
■5-  Husb.  xxvii.  This  fair  is  of  fortoun  :  As  ane  cummis  vp, 
scho  quheillis  ane  vther  doun.  1593  Q.  Eliz.  Boeth.  111. 
met.  ix.  3  Thou.. who  time  from  first  Bidst  go,  and  stable 
stedy  all  elz  dost  while.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  m.  xviL 
284  In  the  execution  of  their  rites,  shaking  and  wheeling 
their  heads  like  madde  men.  1635  R.  N.  tr.  Camden's  Hist. 
Eliz.  IV.  532  Affaires  in  Court  were  not  long  wheeled  about 
upon  one  Axell-tree.  1654  Sir  A.  Johnston  Diary  (S.H.S.) 
II.  197  The  Lord  semes  to  be  wheeling  al  things  about  to 
the  re-establishing  of  that  Covenant  agayne.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  VII.  501  Now  Heav'n.  .rowld  Her  motions,  as  the 
great  first-Movers  hand  First  wheeld  thir  course.  1668 
Culpepper  &  Coi.E  Barthol.  Anat.  iv.  ii.  161  Others  will 
have  the  Arm  to  be  wheeled  about  by  the  Infraspinatus. 
i8jo  Keats  Lamia  11.  64  While  through  the  thronged  streets 
your  bridal  car  Wheels  round  its  dazzling  spokes.  1855  E. 
FoRBp;s  Lit.  Papers  ix.  250  The  Lamas,  whose  temples, 
modes  of  worship, . .  compendious  methods  of  wheeling  their 
prayers,  [etc.].  1875  Browning  Aristoph.  Apol.,  Hcrakles 
1397,  I  shall  play  Ixion's  part  quite  out,  the  chained  and 
wheeled. 

b.  spec.  To  twirl  or  flourish  (a  stick)  in  menace 
or  challenge.     Also  absol.  (in  Irish  use). 

1617  MORYSON  Itin.  I.  243  If  at  any  time  we  went  slowly, 
bee  wheeled  his  cudgell  about  his  head,  and  crying  Wohovie 
Rooe  [etc.].  187s  Daily  Ne^vs  26  Feb.,  'Wheeling,'  said  he, 
'is  one  of  those  challenges  which  is  given  by  this  energetic 
population  to  express  their  own  anxiety  for  a  free  fight.' 
1893  Le  Fanu  70  )  rs.  Irish  Lift  iii.  32  One  man  '  wheeled,' 
as  tTiey  called  it,  for  his  party ;  that  is,  he  marched  up  and 
down,  flourishing  his  blackthorn,  and  shouting  the  battle, 
cry  of  his  faction. 

3.  Mil.  intr.  Of  a  rank  or  body  of  troops :  To 
turn,  with  a  movement  like  that  of  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel,  about  a  pivot  (Pivot  sb.  2),  so  as  to  change 
front. 

1579  DicGEs  Stratiot.  in  The  Ruylers  vse  to  Wheele 
about  with  their  whole  Troupe.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  iil.  323 
He  saw  them  in  thir  forms  of  battell  rang'd.  How  quick  they 
wheel'd.  1672  Venn  Milit  Discipl.  62  Right  half  ranks, 
wheel  about  to  the  right  until  they  be  even  a  breast  with  the 
front  half  files.  1744  M.  Bishop- ir>i  212  The  Colonel., 
said,  wheel  to  the  left  of  the  Battalion.  1815  Scott  Guy  M. 
xlvii.  Leading  file,  to  the  right  wheel— trot.  1859  F.  A. 
Griffiths  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  9  Left  wheel  into  line.   Quick 

b.  trans.  To  cause  (a  rank  or  body  of  troops) 
to  turn  in  this  way. 

1634  Peacham  Compl.  Genii,  xx.  245  marg.,  Wheele  the 
Body  to  the  right  hand.  <:i7so  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier 
(1840)  104,  I  wheeled  off  my  troop.  1814  Scott  Wav. 
xxxix.  He  wheeled  his  little  body  of  cavalry  round  the  base 
of  the  castle.  1833  Kegul.  Instr.  Cavalry  i.  34  The  ranks 
are  then  wheeled  up. 

4.  intr.  To  turn  so  as  to  face  in  a  different  direc- 
tion ;  to  turn  round  or  aside,  esp.  quickly  or  sud- 
denly.    Oi'xnvi'\'Ca.roiind,  about,  ■\  off. 

1639  Fuller  Holy  War  III.  xi.  127  The  French  and 
English  wheeling  about,  charged  the  Turks  most  furiously. 
1644  SvMONDs  Diary  (Camden)  148  The  rebells  wheeled  off 
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behind  their  owne  cannon  and  musqueteers.  1735  Somer- 
viLLE  Chase  111.  105  How  to  the  Head  they  press,  Justling 
in  close  Array,  then  more  diffuse  Obliquely  wheel.  1784 
CowPER  Task  VI.  518  His  steed  Declin'd  the  death,  and 
wheeling  swiftly  round . .  Baffled  his  rider.  18*7  Scott  Highl. 
Widcrw  V,  A  party  of  five  Highland  soldiers  ..  wheeled 
suddenly  intosight.  1867  J.  T.  W^hnixy  Farragut  ^  JVav. 
Coinm.  575  [The  captain]  wheeled  out  of  line  and  ran  with 
a  full  head  of  steam  on  straight  into  the  ironclad  monster. 
1888  *  J.  S.  Winter  '  Bootless  Childr.  vii,  He  wheeled  round 
from  tne  window  as  if  he  was  about  to  confront  Halliday 
and  offer  to  fight  him  on  the  spot. 

b.  jig.  To  change  or  reverse  one's  opinion, 
attitude,  or  course  of  action  ;  to  turn  aside,  deviate, 
decline /r<7/«  some  course  or  altitude. 

163a  G.  Herbert  Church  Militant  54  Plato  and  Aristotle 
were  at  a  losse,  And  wheel'd  about  again  to  spell  Christ- 
Crosse.  1663  Heath  Flag^ellum  {it-jz)  27  Who  had  wheeled 
from  his  Loyalty  during  the  War.  ax-jxt  South  Sernt.^ 
3  Thess.  it.  11  n,  Wks.  1727  IV.  413  From  Indejiendents 
they  improved  into  Anataptists.  From  Anabaptists  into 
Quakers :  From  whence  being  able  to  advance  no  farther, 
they  arc  in  a  fair  Way  to  wheel  about  to  the  other  Extreme 
of  Popery.  1784  P.  Wright  Netv  Bk.  Martyrs  807/2 
Jeffreys  summed  up  the  evidence  against  the  parson,  but 
wheeled  at  last  into  this, 

C.  trans.  To  turn  (a  person,  animal,  or  thing) 
round  or  aside, 

1805  Scott  Last  Minsir.  11.  viii,  So  had  he  seen,  in  fair 
Castilcj  The  youth  in  glittering  squadrons  start,  Sudden  the 
flying  jennet  wheel,  And  hurl  the  unexpected  dart.  1829 
G.  Head  Forest  Seems  N^.  Auter,  121  Wheeled  round  every 
now  and  then  by  the  wind^  we  were  enveloped  in  clouds. 
184a  Lover  Handy  Andy  xix,  Wheeling  his  horse  suddenly 
round,  he  charged  along  the  advancing  front  of  the  people. 
**  6.  intr.  To  move  like  a  point  in  the  circum- 
ference of  a  wheel ;  to  move  in  a  circle,  spiral,  or 
similar  curve ;  to  circle,  revolve ;  to  go  round 
ahout. 

xfioo  Holland  Livy  xxxiv.  xiv,  He  commaunded  two  elect 
cohorts  of  footmen  to  wheels  about  the  right  flanke  of  the 
enemies.  X607  Shaks.  Con  l  vi.  19,  I  was  forc'd  to  wheele 
Three  or  four  miles  about.  1617  Moryson  Itin,  \.  185, 
I  mighc  see  him  send  two  horsemen  after  me,  who  wheeling 
ahout  the  mountaines,.. suddenly  rushed  vpon  me.  »66s 
Phil,  Trans,  \,  72  These  two  Planets  have  Moons  wheeling 
about  them.  1703  Pope  Thebais  441  The  son  of  May., 
wheeling  down  the  steep  of  heav'n  he  flies,  And  draws 
a  radiant  circle  o'er  the  skies.  17J6-46  Thomson  Winter 
145  The  cormorant  on  high  Wheels  from  the  deep.  1850 
Tennyson  In  Mem,  xcviii,  When  all  is  gay . .  With  sport  and 
song,. .And  wheels  the  circled  dance.  1863  Dickens  Un^ 
cotnm.  Trav.  xxiv,  The  gulls  that  wheel  and  dip  around  me. 
zSoa  KtPLiNG  Barrack'room  Ballads^  L'Envoi  ix,  The 
old  lost  stars  wheel  back,  dear  lass,  That  blaze  in  the  velvet 
blue. 

fig.  x66i  J.  Stephens  Procurations  128  But  I  wheel  too 
far  about.  1698  Fryer  Acc,  E,  India  <$•  P,  132  Those 
occurrences  which  wheeled  in  their  Sphere.  1749  Smollett 
Regie,  IV.  ii.  Love,  Jealousy,  implacable  Despair  In  Tem- 
pests wheel. 

b.  trans.  To  cause  (something)  to  move  in  this 
way;  to  perform  (a  movement),  trace  (a  course), 
spend  (a  time)  in  this  way. 

X71S  Pope  Odyss.  iv.  704  *TIll  the  twelfth  moon  had  wheel'd 
her  pale  career.  1750  Gray  Elegy  W,  Save  where  the  beetle 
wheels^  his  droning  flight.  1808  Scott  Alarm,  vi.  xx, 
Wheeling  their  march,  and  circling  still,  Around  the  base  of 
Flodden  hill.  1817  Coleridge  Sibyl.  Leaves^  Ilappy  Hus- 
band iii,  Transient  joys,  that.. into  tenderness  scx)n  dying. 
Wheel  out  their  Riddy  moment.  1839  Kemble  Resid. 
Georgia  (1863)  21  Hawks  of  t'very  sort  and  size  wheel  their 
steady  rounds  above  the  rice-fields.  1846  Tennyson  Golden 
Year  24  The  Sun  flies  forward  to  his  brother  Sun;  The  dark 
Earth  follows,  wheel'd  in  her  ellipse. 
6.  transf.  a.  intr.  To  extend  in  a  circle  or  curve. 
?  Obs.  rare, 

1648  Gacb  West  I  fid.  xvii.  114  In  a  narrow  passage  where 
the  way  went  wheeling.  1789  J.  Williams  Min.  Kingd.  I. 
113  Coal  and  coal  metals. .wave  and  wheel.  1791  W.  Gil- 
pin Rem.  Forest  Scenery  II.  120  A  forest-lawn,  ..  which 
wheeled  around  us  in  the  form  of  a  crescent. 

fb.  trans.  To  encircle,  surround,  encompass. 
Obs,  rare, 

X j8i  Stanyhurst  Mneit  if.  (Arb.)  55  He  spyed  his  person 
with  Troian  coompanye  wheeled.    X667  Milton  P,  L,  iv, 
733  Half  these  draw  off,  and  coast  the  South  With  strictest 
watch !  these  other  wheel  the  North. 
***  7.  intr.  To  roll  along  like  a  wheel,  rare, 
X667  Milton  P.  L.  xii.  183  Haile  mixt  with  fire  must  rtnd 
ih'  Egyptian  Skie  And  wheel  on  th'  Earih,  devouring  where 
it  rouTs.     1875  F.  T.  Buckland  LoE-Bk.  355  The  waves  at 
the  outer  end  wheeled  at  a  swift  gallop. 
II,  To  move  on,  or  by  means  of,  wheels. 
*  8.  trans.  To  convey  in  a  wheeled  vehicle,  or  on 
a  chair,  sofa,  etc.  moving  on  wheels, 

x6ox  Shuttlervorths'  Acc.  (Chetham  Soc.)  139  Forwhellinge 
forth  XXV  quarters  of  colles,  vj-".  1740  Mrs.  K.  Montagu 
Ctfrr.  (1906)  I.41  Lord  Berkshire  was  wheeled  into  the  rooms 
on  Thursday  night,  where  he  saluted  me  with  much  snuff 
and  civility,  i^i  Colman  yealotis  Wi/e  i.  22  You  shall 
clap  Her  into  a  Post-ChaisCj . .  wheel  Her  down  to  Scotland. 
1853  DiCK^tts  Bleak  Ho.  xxix.  Let  the  gardener,  .press  the 
leaves  into  full  harrows,  and  wheel  them  off,  still  they  lie 
ankle-deep.  x888  '  J.  S.  Winter  '  Booth's  Childr.  vi,  She 
was  able  to  totter  to  the  sofa  and  be  wheeled  into  the 
adjoining  room. 

b.  Jig,  To  pass  or  convey  easily  or  smoothly,  as 
if  on  wheels,  rare. 

1658  Harrington  Oceana  23  Through  the  paucity  of  her 
Citizens,  her  greater  Magistracies  are  continually  wheeled 
through  a  few  hands,  idfio  \{\QKV.KWG\i.i.Cer€mony  Monger 
vi.  Wks.  1716  n.  444  W'c'll  have  as  many  Organs.,  if  we 
have  nothing  else  to  do  with  our  Money;  or  cannot  tell  huw 


to  wheel  oflF  an  hour  or  two  in  Devotions.  1851  Mrs, 
Browning  Casa  Guidi  Wind.  11.  309  As  some  smooth  river 
which  has  overflowed  Will  slow  and  silent  down  its  current 
wheel  A  loosened  forest. 

9.  intr.  To  travel  in  or  drive  a  wheeled  vehicle  ; 
to  go  along  on  wheels,  as  a  vehicle  ;  mod.  colloq, 
to  ride  a  bicycle  or  tricycle,  to  *  cycle'. 

i7ai  Ramsay  Content  351  He  found  he  could  not  walk,., 
and  wheel'daway.  1768  Steune.SV«^.  yourn..  The  Address, 
By  the  time  he  [sc.  a  coachman]  had  wheel'd  round  the 
court,  and  brought  me  up  to  the  door.  1798  Jane  Austen 
Northang.  Abb.  xx,  The  chaise  and  four  wheeled  off  with 
some  grandeur.  1884  Century  Mag,  Sept.  643/2  A  youth 
on  a  bicycle,  who  wheeled  attentively  by  her  side.  1898 
Hamblen  Getu  Manager's  Story  v.  48  Both  trains  were 
wheeling  down  under  the  bridge  at  a  forty-mile  gait. 

10.  trans.  To  push  or  draw  (^something)  on 
wheels. 

X784  CowpER  Task  IV.  37  Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the 
sofa  round.  183a  Lvtton  Eugene  Aram  i.  v.  The  sofa  was 
wheeled  into  the  hall  where  they  dined.  1848  Dickens 
Dovtbey  xlix,  He  wheeled  the  table  close  against  Florence 
on  the  sofa.  1885 /.atf  Times  LXXIX.  47/1  A  porter., 
put  all  the  luggage  on  a  trolley,  .and  wheeled  the  trolley  on 
to  the  platform.  1896  H.  G.  Wells  Wheels  of  Chance  ix, 
'Ihe  other  man  in  brown  had  a  bad  puncture  and  was 
wheeling  his  machine. 

**  + 11.  ?  To  wind  up  the  mechanism  of :  in  quot, 
fig.  Obs,  rare, 

163a  Mason''s  Turkeifid,  2)  Argt.,  There  are  other  passages 
of  Triuiall  Inferior  persons,  Interwouen  into  this  peice, 
which  serue  as  a  foyle  to  the  Brauery  and  bight  of  the 
Tragedy,  yet  are  Instruments  aptly  set  going  to  wheele  vp 
the  worke. 

III.  Miscellaneous  uses, 

1 12.  intr.  Of  a  peacock  :  To  spread  the  tail  in 
a  circular  form  like  a  wheel.  Also  trans,  with  the 
tail  as  obj,  Obs. 

15x3  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  1. 1805  Prowde  as  a  Pecocke 
whelynge  full  bryght.  1600  Surflet  Country  Farm  \.  xix. 
115  You  neede  no  other  signe  then  his  \sc.  the  peacock's] 
viewing  of  himselfe,  and  couering  of  his  whole  bodie  with 
the  feathers  of  his  taile,  and  then  we  say  bee  wheeleth. 
1656  W.  Du  Card  tr.  Comenius'  Gate  Eat.  Unl.  §  137  The 
most  fair  is  the  Peacock,  ever  and  anon  wheeling  his 
glorious  tail.     1745  tr.  Columellas  Husb,  viii.  xi. 

13.  trans.  To  make  like  a  wheel ;  to  give  a  cir- 
cular or  curved  form  to.  rare. 

x6s6  W.  Du  Gard  tr.  Comenius*  Gate  Eat,  Unl,  §  203 
The  hair  covereth  the  chiefest  part  of  the  head,  being 
wheeled  on  the  crown  \capilli .  .rotati  in  veriice\.  x8o8 
Scott  Marm,  v.  vi.  At  every  turn,  with  dinning  clang.  The 
armourer's  anvil  clash'd  and  rang  j  Or  toil'd  the  swarthy 
smith,  to  wheel  The  bar  that  arms  the  charger's  heeU 

14.  To  furnish  with  a  wheel  or  wheels. 

x66i,  1898  [see  Wheeling  vbl.  sb.  f].  x8o2  H.  Martin 
Helen  ofGlenross  1 .  46  She  begged  leave  to  paint,  glaze,  new 
carpeL  and  new  wheel  the  old  coach. 

1 15.  To  torture  or  '  break  *on  a  wheel.  Obs,  rare. 

x6ix  [implied  in  Wheeling  vbl.  sb.  h]. 

16.  To  form  or  shape  on  a  wheel,  as  pottery. 

17.  Tanning.  «  Pin-wheel  v. 

X885  C.  T.  Davis  Manuf.  Leather  530  The  skins  next  go 
into  the  England  wheel  vat.  .and  are  '  wheeled  '  in  sumach 
liquor. 

Wheel :  see  Weel,  Wheal, 

Wheelage  (hwrledg).   [f.  Wheel  sb,  +  -age.] 

1.  A  toll  paid  for  the  passage  of  wheeled  vehicles ; 
cost  of  carriage  in  a  wheeled  vehicle,  cartage.  Hist, 

x6xi  CoTCR.,  Droict  de  Rouage^  wheelage.  x67a  {title) 
Deed  between  William  Osbolston  ..and  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  London,  relates  to  the  Collection  of  Tolls,  or 
Wheelage  over  Old  London  Bridge  (MS.).  X765  Eond. 
Ckron.  25  Apr.  398  The  Committee, .lett. .the  loll  of  carts 
and  wheelage  over  London-Bridge.  x8o8  Hist,  Worcester 
93  A  ton  of  coal,  threepence  for  wheelage.  X894  C.  Welch 
Toiver  Bridge  48  The  SheriflTs  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  wheelage,  which  was  collected  by  a  City-officer. 

•f-  2.  Wheel-making.  Obs.  rare~^, 

x68x  W.  Robertson  Phraseol,  Gen.  1313  Wheelage,  or 
wheel-work,  rotarumfiabricatio. 

Whee-1-baud.    [f.  Wheel  sb.  -»■  Band  5*.2] 

fl.  The  tire  of  a  wheel.  Obs, 

X392-3  Earl  Derby^s  Exp,  (Camden)  202  Item  proj  whete- 
band,  j  scho  pro  curru,  et  emendacione  currus,  v  pr.  1557 
Richmond  Wills  (Surtces)  93  In  the  hay  housse . . liij.  qwele 
bannes.  X598  Chapman  Iliad  vir.  Rib,  [xi.  466]  The 
chariote  tree  was  dround  in  bloode,  and  th'  arches  by  the 
seat  Disperpted  from  the  horses  houes,  and  from  the 
wheelbandes  beate. 

2.  A  band  or  strap  that  goes  round  a  wheel,  as 
the  driving  band  of  a  spinning-wheel,  dial. 

<7x6s6  Roxb.  Ball.  (1881)  IV.  101  It  is  a  well  twined 
Wheelband.  1693  C.  Mather  Wond.  Invis.  World  [iZ62) 
159  One  Susanna  Sheldon. .had  her  hands  Unaccountably 
ty  d  together  with  a  WheeLband.  1705  Phil.  Trans.  XXV. 
2166  To  prevent  the  Recipients  being  drawn  from  its  place 
by  the  motion  and  tug  of  the  Wheel-band. 

Wheelbarrow {h\vr\ihx-TO^),sb,  Forms :  see 
Wheel  sb.  and  Barkow  sb.'-^ ;  also  4  wil-,  6  whil- ; 
4  -bargh,  5  -berghe,  -berwe,  6  -barugh,  -berow, 
7  -barrough.  A  barrow  or  shallow  open  box 
mounted  between  two  shafts  that  receive  the  axle 
of  a  wheel  at  the  front  ends,  the  rear  ends  being 
shaped  into  handles  and  having  legs  on  which  it 
rests  ;  also  applied  to  similar  contrivances  with 
more  than  one  wheel. 

CX340  Nomirrate  iSU.e^t)  21B  Sikeman  Hth  in  hors-bere.. 
And  the  crepul  in  the  wilbarewe.  1394  in  Archaeologia 
XXIV,  308  Et  in  j  welbargb  empt'  pro  stauro  Maner'  xij  d. 


14,.  Voc.'m  Wr.-Wiilcker  572/1  Cenoveciortum  roiatum, 
a  whelberwe.  X533  MS.  Raiul.  D.  yyb  If.  149  Whele- 
barrowes  ffor  laborers  to  serve  bryklayers  with,  c  1563 
Jack  ysiggler  [igi2)  B  Iv  b,  I  shall  make  thee  not  able  to 
goo  nor  ryde  But  in  a  dungcart  or  a  whilberow  liyng  on  on 
syde.  1598  Barret  Thuor.  U  arresv.  ii.  131  Hand-barrowes, 
and  wheele-bairowes  to  carrie  earth.  1678  Otway  Friend- 
ship in  F.  III.  i,  I  can  act  the  rumbling  of  a  Wheelbarrow. 
X700  T.  Brown  tr.  Fresny's  Amusem.  20  Another  Fellow 
driving  a  Wheel-Barrow  of  Nuts.  X855  Delamer  Kitch. 
Gard.  (1861)  8  Two  doors,.. wide  enough  to  admit  a  wheel- 
barrow, or  a  small  cart. 

t  b.  transf,  applied  to  a  light  carriage.  Obs, 
C1600  Day  Begg.  Bednall  Gr.  v.  (1881)  114  To  be  jaunted 
up  and  down  London  Streets  in  a  lethern  wheelbarrow. 
1625  B.  JoNSON  Staple  of  N civs  \\.  iii,  You  thinke  I  can 
runne  like  light-foot  Ralph,  Or  keep  a  wheele-barrow,  with 
a  sayle  in  towne  here  To  whirle  me  to  you.  1778  Eug. 
Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Yarntouth^  People  are  carried  here 
all  over  the  town,  .for  fid.  in  what  they  call  a  coach,  but  it 
is  only  a  wheel- barrow,  drawn  by  one  horse.  1794  Wolcot 
(P.  Pindar)  Pindariana,  Hymn  to  Adversityy  Morality., 
may.. Throw  by  bis  wheel-barrow,  and  keep  a  carriage. 
1819  Scott  Let.  in  Lockhart  (1837)  IV.  290  You  know 
of  old  how  I  detest  that  mania  of  driving  wheel-barrows  up 
and  down,  when  a  man  has  a  handsome  horse  and  can 
ride  him. 

C.  In  allusive  and  proverbial  phr,  :  see  quots. 
XS97  Breton  Wits  Trenchmour  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  q/i  It 
is  not  a  little  treason  in  youth,  to  catch  age  in  a  wheele- 
barrow.  1618  T.  Adams  Gods  Bountie  i.  Wks.  864  This 
oppressor  must  needs  goe  to  heauen, . .  But  it  will  bee,  as  the 
by-word  is,  in  a  Wheele-barrow;  the  fiends,  and  not  the 
Angels  will  take  hold  on  him.  1675  Cotton  Burlesque  upon 
B.  128  When  drunk  as  Drum,  or  Wheelbarrow.  X677  W. 
Hughes  Man  of  Sin  n.  ii.  36  Behold  the  Reason  of  the 
Wheelbarrow  I  That  goes  to  rumble.  Ibid.  x.  159  The 
Believing  Collier  whirles  right  to  Heaven  in  a  Wheel-barrow. 
X709  [see  Drunk  ///.  a.  i  b], 

d.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  wheelbarrow-load ^  -man, 
race,  tnb;  wheelbarrow  fashion  advb.  phr. ;  ■wheel- 
barrow-machine (see  quot.). 

X834  M.  ScoTT  Crjtise  Midge  xviii.  Laying  hold  of  the 
navigator  *wheelbarrow  fashion.  1863  Hawthorne  Our 
Old  Home,  Outside  Glimpses  Engl.  Pov.,  The  wealthier 
inhabitants  purchased  their  coal  by  the  *wheelbarrow-load, 
X856  Jml.  Soc.  Arts  IV.  402  Mr.  ApplegarA  ..  has  also 
invented  a  beautiful  little  machine  for  printing  the  borders 
on  silk  handkerchiefs,  called  the  *\vheelbarrow  machine, 
from  its  being  worked  by  the  hand  round  the  cloth,  which 
remains  stationaiy.  X7ia  J.  James  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening 
log  The  *Wheelbarrow-Men  make  five  or  six  Stages,  ac- 
cording to  the  Length  of  the  Way.  1788  Massachusetts 
spy  36  Nov,  2/1  It  is  said  the  perpetrators  were  of  that  class 
called  wheelbarrow  men,  but  this  is  rather  improbable,  as 
their  object  did  not  appear  to  be  plunder.  1837  D.  Walker 
Sports  ^  Games  341  *Wheelbarrow  Race.  ..Alon^  this 
course,  over  the  bridge,  and  up  to  the  goal,  the  candidates 
must  drive  their  barrows  blindfolded— if  they  can.  1833 
Loudon  Encycl.  Archit.  §  731  More  economical  to  convey 
the  milk  thither  in  *wheelbarrow  tubs. 

Hence  Wheelharrow  v,  trans, ^  to  convey  in  a 

uheelbarrow  (whence  Whee'lbarrower^  Whee'l- 

barxQ-vrinff  vbl.  sb.) ;  Whee'lbarrowfnl,  as  much 

as  a  wheelbarrow  holds. 

1721  Amherst  Terras  Fil.  No.  44  (1726)  244  The  greatest 

fiart  of  his  heavy  compliments  are  *wheel-barrow'd  from  the 
ime-kiln.  1887  Baring-Gould  Gaverocks  xiv.  Onions., 
wheelbarrowed  into  the  town.  1893  W.  Wallace  Scot. 
Yest.  73  He  became  the  regular  *wheelbarrower  at  the 
Castle.  1837  Ihackebav  Ravenszving  viii,  The  theatre 
servants  wheeled  away  a  *wheelbarrow.fuiI.  1851  B^ham 
<5-  Midi.  Gard.  Mag.  Apr.  31  At  the  rate  of  one  wheelbarrow 
full  to  every  twelve  of  soil.  i85>3  W.  Wallace  Scot.  Yest.  74 
Often  I  saw  him  pausing  in  his  *wheelbarrowing. 

Wheel-ca  rriage. 

1.  Carriage  (Cakhiage  i)  or  conveyance  by 
wheeled  vehicles. 

X733  W.  Ellis  Chiliem  9f  Vale  Farm.  30  Ashes  or  Soot., 
are  seldom  used,  because  they  generally  lie  too  distant  for 
Wheel  Carriage  from  London.  1765  Museum  Rust,  IV.  247 
Where  the  country  proves  clay,  marl,  or  rich  or  spungy  soil, 
..and  yet  much  wheel-carriage  necessary,  and  no  turnpike. 

2.  A  carriage  (Cakriaqe  23)  moving  on  wheels, 
a  wheeled  vehicle;  also  as  a  part  of  a  machine 
(Carriage  29). 

X733  W.  ELLts  Chiliern  ^  Vale  Fann.  319  Its  fore-part 
lying  on  the  Stock  of  the  Wheel-Carriage  as  the  Fallow, 
plough  does.  1756  Washington  Lett.  Writ.  1889  I.  369 
The  only  gap  of  the  Alleghany  at  present  made  passable  for 
wheel-carnages.  1845  G.  Dodd  Brit.  Manuf,  IV.  123  The 
wheel-carriage  on  which  the  roller  rests  is  then  wheeled 
onward.  1883  S.  C.  Hall  RetrosNct  II.  304  The  roads.. 
that  led  from  town  to  town  were  barely  passable  to  wheel- 
carriages. 

Wheeldom  (hw/'ldam).  nonce-ivd.  [f.W'HEEL 
sb.  +  -DOM.]  The  domain  or  *  world  '  of  wheeled 
vehicles,  esp.  bicycles  or  users  of  them, 

X887  Cycl.  Tour.  Club  Monthly  Gaz.  Mar.  133  A  prominent 
interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  wheeldom. 

Wheeled  (hw/ld,  poet,  hwrled),  a.  Also  7 
wheeld,  whildo.  [f.  Wheel  sb,  +  -ED  2.  (In  OE. 
in  parasynthetic  comb,  fyrkweohlod  four-wheeled, 
hihhwiolad  high- wheeled.)] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  wheel  or  wheels,  or  with  any 
revolving  disk ;  esp,  of  a  vehicle,  mounted  or 
moving  on  wheels.  Also  in  parasynthetic  comb,, 
as  two-wheeled,  etc, 

x6o6  SirAKS.  Ant.  ^  CI,  iv.  xiv.  75  The  wheel'd  seate  Of 
Fortunate  C?esar.  X633  T.  Stafford  Pac,  Hib.  in.  viii, 
(1821)  322  Pickaxesand  Whildeharrowes.  1765  A.  Dicksom 
Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  219'rhe  wheeled  plough.  1815  Elphin- 
8TONE  Acc.  Caubul(i842)  1. 378  An  inland  country,  destitut 
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of  uTigable  rivcis,  and  not  suiied  to  whMled  carriaees. 
li^  PliCHAito  Pkjts.  Hisl.  Max.  (ed.  3)  I.  S58  Ever 
shming  their  wheeled  houses.    185c  Hewitt  Arte.  Armour 

1.  p.  aatii.  The  knights  appear  tohave  rejected  with  par- 
ticnlar  obstinacy  the  tDno\*ation  of  the  wheeled  spur.  1856 
Stanlsy  Simai^^  /**/.  it  134  Roads  for  wheeled  vehicles  are 
BOW  onknovn  in  any  part  of  Palestine.  1875  REVNARtisoN 
Vtmm  Ut  XmuI  toy  A  tinker  with  one  of  those  wheeled 
grinding.stones, 

b.  trans/.    Effected  on  wheels  or  by  wheeled 
vehicles. 

llfS  STOCQtntsa  Haxdht.  Brli.  li:dia  (1854)  348  Wheeled 
carnage  is  unknown;. .no  wheeled  conveyances  could  be 
vsed,  i8h  T.  G.  Bowles  Flolsam  ^  fttsam  no  The 
almost  entire  absence  of  wheeled  traffic  1906  Blackw, 
9img.  May  640  '3  The  country  through  which  we  passed  in 
oar  wheeled  pilgrimage  to  Land's  End. 

2.  Of  the  form  of  a  wheel,  poet.  rare. 

s8ao  Shillcy  Promtih.  tlnh.  iv.  233,  I  see  a  chariot, . .  Its 
wheels  are  solid  clouds, . .  A  guiding  power  directs  the 
chariot's  prow  Over  its  wheeled  clouds. 

Wheeler   (hwf-bj).      Also  4  whelere,   5-6 
wheler.     [f.  Wheel  sb.  and  v.  +  -BR  1.] 
L  Senses  derived  from  the  sb. 

1 1.  iVheeler  dog,  ?  orig.  a  turnspit  dog ;  tramf. 
a  roasting-jack  or  similar  instrument.   Obs.  rare. 

'379  "'''/  '/  Carter  (Comm.  Crt.  London),  Vnum  instru- 
mentum  vocatum  a  whelere  dogge. 

2.  A  wheelwright  or  wheel-maker. 

1497  SavatAcc.  Hm.  1^11  ( 1896)  109  Whelers  and  Smythes 
toles.  1549  MSS.  Dk.  Rutland  (Hisi.  MSS.  Comm.)  IV. 
570  A  wheler  to  make  wbeles.  1666  Bedloe's  Narr,  Polish 
Plot  6  K  Paper  with  a  Ball  of  Wild.fire,..was  found  in  the 
Nave  of  a  Wheel,  in  a  Wheelers. yard.  1733  W.  Ellis 
Ckitttm  ^  Va!e  Farm.  19  The  Stones  that.. ever  will  be 
the  Cause  of  a  greater  Charge  of  Smith's  and  Wheeler's 
Bills.  1830  .Miss  MiTFORD  Viltagtlxt.  IV.  84  The  wheeler's 
shop,  always  picturesque,  with  its  tools,  and  its  work.  1876 
VovLi  &  Stevensom  Mint.  Diet.  468/1  Whceltrs, ..  the 
mechanics  of  a  l^attery  engaged  in  setting  up  the  wheels  of 
the  gun-carriages.  1901  Daily  Chron.  8  May  11/2  Wheel. 
wrignls — Wanted  2  good  wheelers. 

8.  A  wheel-horse  (see  Wheel  sb.  i8)  or  other 
dranght-animal  in  the  same  position ;  often  opp. 
to  letUer  (Leadeb  1  6  b). 

181J  Col.  Hawkek  Diary  (1893)  I.  82  My  leader  took 
fright.. but  luckily  I  kept  my  wheeler  in.  184a  Djckens 
Amer.  Notts  xiv,  Now,  the  coach  was  lying  on  the  tails  of 
the  two  wheelers;  and  now  it  was  rearing  up  in  the  air. 
'Ms  New  Bk.  Sfi.->rts  171  Few  things  are  more  distressing 
than  to  .see.  one  wheeler  hanging  away  from  the  pole,  and 
the  other  hugging  it. 

4.  One  who  attends  to  the  wheel  in  a  spinning- 
machine. 

1876  Smiles  Sc.  Natur.  iii.  47  Each  spinner  had  three 
boys  under  him— the  wheeler,  the  pointer,  and  the  stripper. 

5.  Needlework.  One  who  makes  '  wheels  ' :  see 
Wheel  sb.  8  (a). 

e.   -  tuheel-bird :  see  Wheel  sb.  18. 

i8«a  Johns  Brit.  Birds  625  Wheel.bird,  or  Wheeler,  the 
Nightjar. 

T.  Somethmg,  as  a  vehicle,  a  boat,  etc.  furnished 
with  a  wheel  or  wheels :  chiefly  in  compounds,  as 
FOCR-WHEELEB,  SrERNWHEELER,  etc. 

1886  A.  Watt  EUctro-Defos.  314  The  whole  bicycle  fra. 
ternity,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  plain  steel  or  painted 
wheelers. 

8.  ?  K  nail  used  in  fixing  the  parts  of  a  wheel. 
1873  Iron  I  Feb.   75/1   Nails  ..Wrought  ..  Best  Derby 

Countersunk  Dub  deep  Wheelers,  3  [lbs.1  2/9. 
II.  Senses  derived  from  the  verb. 

9.  One  who  wheels  a  vehicle,  or  conveys  some- 
thing in  a  wheeled  vehicle  {esp.  a  wheelbarrow). 

1683  I.  REiD5<:«/rCar</'i«>-(i9o7)55  With  wheel-barrows  j 
three  barrows  for  two  wheelers  and  one  filler  soraetimes 
doth  well.  1688  Holme  Armoury  iii.  261/1  Wheeler,  is 
him  diat  carryeth  the  Clay  from  the  Pit,  to  the  Moulding 
BoattI  foot.  iS6a  Smiles  Engineers  III.  iii.  24  The  younger 
boys  worked  as  wheelers  or  pickets  on  the  bank-tops.  1884 
C.  T.  Davis  Bricks,  Tiles  etc.  (1889)  131  The  wheeler 
gathers  the  stones  and  hard  lumps  of  clay  that  have  been 
thrown  out  . .  and  wheels  them  to  some  out  of  the  way 
place. 

tlO.  One  of  a  series  of  projecting  stones  in  a 
battlement :  see  quot.  Obs.  rare. 

16M  Holme  Armoury  111.  470/s  A  Tower  with  a  plain 
Battlement;  that  is,  the  Battlement  is  not  made  with 
JVheelers  and  Kneelers,  but  is  streight,  and  even  in  the 
Walk  of  the  Wall.  Ihd.  472/1  (Terms  of  the  Fractable  on 
a  Gable  end)  A  Wheeler,  are  wrought  stones  that  ly  levell 
and  streight,  yet  make  outward  Angles  when  other  stones 
are  io>*ned  to  them. 

IL  Mil.  The  man  at  the  outermost  end  of  the 
rank  in  wheeling. 

.^.^"'  ^-  ^,°'"'°J,'!''':-  "^"""^  ^"""-  '3  The  man  on 
the  other  Flank,  or  Wheeler,  will  move  round  square,  to 
Dreu  by  the  Pivot  Man. 

12.  One  who  turns  so  as  to  face  another  way ; 

fig.  one  who  changes  his  opinion  or  attitude,  a 

turncoat,  a  '  weathercock '. 

1836  r aits  Mat.  n  1. 40  He ..  is  one  of  the  most  notoiions 
wbeelert  in  Parliament. 

13.  One  who  rides  a  bicycle  or  tricycle,  a  cyclist. 
colloq.  1897  BABBias  &  Leland  Diet.  Slang. 

Wheelerite  (hwrbrait).  Min.  [Named  from 
Lieut  G.  y.\.  IVheeler,  of  the  U.  S.  Army:  see 
-ITKl.]  A  yellowish  fossil  resin  occurring  in  lig- 
nite in  the  cretaceous  strata  of  New  Mexico. 

1874  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sd.  Ser.  ni.  VII.  571. 


Wheelery  (hw»"l9ri).  rare.  [f.  Wheel  v.  -f 
-ERT.]     Wheeling,  circumgyration. 

1847  Barham  Insol.  Leg.  Ser.  III.  7'?7/a«/j,  With  curlings 
and  twistings,  and  twirls  and  whceleries, 

Wheel-Ixonse. 

1.  A  stnicture  enclosing  a  large  wheel,  e.g.  a 
water-wheel ;  spec,  a  house  or  superstructure  con- 
taining the  steering-wheel,  a  pilot-house ;  also,  the 
paddle-box  of  a  steam-boat. 

1850  B.  Taylor  Eldorado  i.  (1862)  3  On  the  morning  of 
July  5th,  I  took  a  station  on  the  wheel-house.  1883  Gres- 
LEY  Gloss.  Coal'Mining  285.  1892  J.  S.  Fletcher  IVlun 
Chas.  I  was  King  (i8j6)  26  The  mill  at  Wentbridge,  where 
the  stream  was  pouring  through  the  wheel-house  like  a 
cataract. 

2.  A  building  in  which  cart-wheels  are  stored. 
1813  Vancouver  Agric.  Devon  472  The  wheel-house  under 

the  barn,  25  feet  square. 

Wheeling  (hwrlig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Wheel  v.  + 
-ING  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Wheel,  in  various 
senses. 

a.  Turning  or  revolution  about  an  axis  or  centre:  ro- 
tation. Also./f^.  b.  ATiV.  (See  Wheel  r.  3.)  Aho  A  ttrii. 
c.  A  tumingaside  or  in  a  different  direction,  deviation;  also 
^g.  _  d.  Motion  (or  iransf.  extension)  in  a  circle  or  curve  ; 
circling,  circuitous  movement;  alsoy?^.  e.  Convey.ince 
of  something  in  a  wheelbarrow  or  the  like ;  travelling  in 
a  wheeled  vehicle,  or  {colloq.)  on  a  bicycle  or  tricycle. 
Also  attrib.  f.  Furnishing  or  fitting  with  a  wheel  or 
wheels,  g.  Needlework.  The  making  or  working  of 
'wheels';  see  Wheel  sb.  8  (a);  attrib.  as  in  wheeling 
siitch,yarn,  etc.  th.  Torturing  or  '  breaking '  on  a  wheel. 
Obs.  i.  The  process  of  shaping  or  forming  something  by 
means  of  a  wheel ;  in  quots.  attrib. 

a.  1483  Earl  Rivers  Ball.  6  in  Ritson  Anc.  Songs  (iSyj) 
150  This  world  being  Of  such  whelyng  Me  contrarieng.  1587 
GoLDiNG  De  Momay  xiii.  223  The  wheelings  about  of  the 
Skye.  1594  Nashe  Terrors  Nt.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  269 
As  the  firmament  is  still  mouing  and  working,  so  vncessant 
is  the  wheeling  and  rolling  on  of  our  braines.  a  1680  Butler 
Rem.  (1^59)  I.  318  All  Rotations  and  Wheelings  cause  a 
kind  of  Giddiness  in  the  Brain.  177^  Mrs.  Grant  Lett./r. 
Mount.  (1807)  1.  xiii.  105  The  '  boiling  '  and  '  wheeling  of 
the  waters  below. 

b.  i6a3  'Jack  Dawe  '  Vox  Craculi  38  What  wheelings, 
what  windings,  what  summoning  to  parlees.  1635  RIark. 
HAM  Souldiers  Accid.  27  Wheeling  (as  by  conversion  or 
turning  to  either  hand).  1796  Insfr.  4-  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813) 
15  In  division  Wheelings,  the  whole  keep  closed  lightly 
towards  the  hand  they  wheel  to,  and  must  avoid  pressing 
the  pivot  man  off  his  ground.  183a  Pro^.  Regul.  Instr. 
Cavalry  11.  10  Wheeling  should  at  first  be  practised  in 
single  rank.  1833  Regul.  liistr.  Cavalry  i.  20  The  Wheel- 
ing Step,  or  March,  is  120  steps  of  30  inches  each,  or  300 
feet  in  a  minute.  1894  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  236/1  The 
wheelings  and  dress  are  fully  equal  to  the  best  regular 
regiments. 

c.  a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archa:ol.  Soc.)  I.  182 
His  unconstant  whilingesto  Ormond.  (21711  Kes  Anodynes 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  431,  I  sooner  cou'd  of  shifting  Wind, 
The  Rise,  Recess,  and  Wheelings  find,  Than  of  my  heart 
detect  the  Wiles. 

d.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Buli  ^  Selv.  24  After  all  this  wheeling 
about,  we  are  not  a  step  further  than  we  were.  1789  J. 
Williams  Min.  Kingd.  I.  15  A  different  dip  or  declivity  of 
the  strata,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  waving  and  wheeling 
of  the  strata.  1839  Mrs.  Kirkland  Neio  Home  xvi.  loi 
We  had  been  watching  the  wheelings  and  flittings  of  a  flock 
of  prairie  hens.  1876  Geo.  ELiot  Dan.  Der.  xxx,  The 
hovering  and  wheeling  of  Grandcourt's  caprice. 

e.  1805  R.  W.  Dickson  Pract.  Agric.  I.  113  When  stones 
can  be  got  within  a  wheeling  distance,  or  about  sixty  or 
seventy  yards.  l88j  Prospectus  Cycle  Touring  Club,  The 
encouragement  of  all  that  is  admirable  in  the  art  of  wheel, 
ing.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  727/2  Travelling  in  the 
saddle  was.  .a  necessity,  wheeling  is  now  everywheie  easy. 

f.  i_66i  in  Swayne  Churchw.  Ace.  Sarum  (1896)  334 
Stocking  and  wheeling  of  the  same  \sc.  bells].  1875  Carpentry 
ff  Join.  120  Far  more  suitable  for  amateurs  than  building 
or  '  wheeling '  as  it  is  termed.  1898  Daily  News  21  Feb. 
6/5  The  gearing  and  wheeling  of  the  cars. 

g.  1808  Jamieson,  Wheelin,  coarse  worsted.  i86a  Catal. 
Intemat.  Exhib.,  Brit.  II.  No.  4032,  Fingering,  lambs-wool, 
and  wheeling  hosiery.  i88o  Plain  Hints  Needlework  29 
Wheeling  yarn. 

h.  1611  Corvat  Crudities  388  The  fifth  and  last  punish- 
ment is  wheeling,  which  is  onely  for  murderers. 

i.  1882  Standard  16  Sept.  8/2  Erickmakers'  plant  and 
stock,  comprising  .  iron  wheeling  plates.  1884  B'ham  Daily 
/'«/23Feb.2/4  Tin  and  Iron-plate  workers,  &c. . .  Wireing, 
Swasing  and  Wheeling  Machines. 

Wheeling  (hwflir)),  ///.  a.  [f.  Wheel  v.  -^ 
-IKG  2.]     That  wheels,  in  various  senses. 

a.  Turning  like  a  wlieel ;  revolving  about  an  axis ;  rotat- 
ing, rolling,  whirling,  swirling.    Also  fig.  of  a  recurring  or 

revolving '  period  of  time.  b.  Mil.  (See  Wheel  v.  3.) 
iVheeling  flank,  the  outward  flank  in  wheeling,  which 
describes  the  largest  curve,  c.  Turning  round  or  aside ; 
changing  direction.  d._  Moving,  or  executed  as  a  move- 
ment, in  a  circle  or  similar  curve;  circling,  tin  first 
quot.,  wandering  about,  roving,     e.  Moving  on  wheels. 

a.  1628  Milton  I'ac.  Exerc.  34  Where  the  deep  trans- 
ported mind  may  soare  Above  the  wheeling  poles.  1635  L. 
FoxE  N.-W.  Pox  187  Wheeling  streames  like  edie  tides. 
1636  W.  Cartwright  Royal  Slave  v.  ii,  Hemm'd  in  on 
every  side  With  Beauties,  which  his  wheeling  eye  runs  o're 
All  in  a  Minute.  1725  Ramsay  Gentle  Sheph.  iv.  ii,  With 
Patience  then  I'll  wait  each  wheeling  Year.  174a  Young 
Nt.  Th.  IX.  1274  What  arm  Almighty  put  these  wlieeling 
globes  In  motion?  1818  Scorr  Rob  Roy  xxxiii,  The  deep 
and  wheeling  stream  of  the  river. 

b.  I79«  Instr.  >,  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  41  An  officer  or  under 
Officer  from  the  wheeling  flank.. of  each  squadron.  J833 
Reg.  Instr.  Cavalry  i.  23  The  outward  wheeling  man  , 
lengthens  his  step. 

c.  1716  Pope  Iliad  v.  53  As  he  to  Flight  his  wheeling  Car 
addrest.    a  1769  Falconer  Shipwr.  m.  388  The  pilots.  .Still 


with  the  wheeling  stern  their  force  repel.  i88a  'Ouida' 
Bimbi_  vi.  186  He  endeavoured  to  soothe  his  fretting  and 
wheeling  beast, 

d.  1604  Shaks.  0th.  I.  i.  137  Tying  her  Dutie,  Beautie, 
Wit,  and  Fortunes  In  an  extrauagant,  and  wheeling  Stranger. 
1650  BuLWER  Anthropomet.  263  We  are  faiiie  to  use  a 
wheeling.stride,  and  go  as  it  were  in  orbe,  1697  Dryden 
Virg.  Ceorg.  IV.  803  Dark  as  a  Cloud  they  make  a  wheeling 
Flight.  1730-46  Thomson  Autumn  487  Happy  he  who 
tops  the  wheeling  chase.  1805-6  Gary  Dante,  In/,  m.  93 
Around  whose  eyes  glared  wheeling  flames.  1827  Keble 
Chr.  v.,  20th  Sunday  after  Trin. ,  The  wheeling  kite's  wild 
solitary  cry.  1905  '1'reves  Other  Side  0/ Lantern  11.  xxii. 
142  Pigeons  sweep  round  this  square  in  wheeling  flocks. 

e.  1596  Sir  J.  Davies  Orchestra  cxv,  A  wheeling  (ilart, 
1637  Whiting  Albino  if  Bcllama  21  Goe  harnesse  straight 
my  wheeling  cbaire.  1773  Lady  Mary  Coke  Jrnl.  22  Aug. 
(1896)  IV.  225  He  was  placed  in  a  wheeling  chair,  as  he  has 
not  the  use  of  his  legs.  1902  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  12  Apr.  907/2 
A  new  stretcher,  which  could  be  used  either  as  a  light 
portable  or  .is  a  wheeling  stretcher. 

Hence  Whee  lin^ly  adv.  on  wheels,  rare. 
1611  Florio,  a  rudta,  wheelingly. 

Wheelless  (hwriiU-s),  a.     [f.  Wheel  sb.  + 

-LESS.]  Without  a  wheel  or  wheels;  having  no 
wheels;  not  adapted  to  wheeled  vehicles. 

1824  MissFerkier  Inher.  xxvii,  The  carpet,  .was.  .strewed 
with  headless  dolls,  tailless  horses,  wheelless  carts.  1848 
Dickens  Donibey  y.x\\\\,  Withers,  .stood  upright ..  behind 
her  wheel-less  chair  at  dinner-time.  1897  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  470 
In  many  a  rollicking  expedition  in  wheelless  Liddesdale. 

Whee-1-lock.     [f.  Wheel  sb.  -I-  Lock  j*.2] 

1.  A  form  of  gun-lock  in  which  the  powder  was 
fired  by  the  friction  of  a  small  wheel  (wound  up 
with  a  spring)  against  a  piece  of  iron  pyrites. 
Also  attrib. 

1670  Cotton  Espernon  i.  iv.  181  The  wheel-Iock  of  a  Pistol, 
ready  wound  up.  1677  Plot  Ox/ordsh.yi  These . .  have  been 
much  used  for  Carabines  and  Pistols,  whll'st  Wheel-locks 
were  in  fashion.  l8zi  Edgeworth  Mem.  (ed.  2)  I.  270 
Guns,  ..some  wilhold  match-locks,  ..and  others  with  wheel- 
locks.  i860  Hewitt  Anc.  Armour  III.  589  'Jheir  Uc. 
German  Reiters'  or  pistoliers  *J  characteristic  arm,  the  wheel- 
lock  pistol.  1904  TvLOR  Anthropol.  i.  17  The  match-lock 
led  up  to  the  wheel-lock,  and  that  again  to  the  flint-lock 
musket. 

2.  A  form  of  letter-lock  (see  Letter  ji5.1  8)  with 
a  series  of  wheels  or  disks  upon  the  edges  of  which 
the  letters  were  inscribed. 

1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech. 

3.  (See  quot.) 

1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Wheel-lock,  a  wagon-lock,  to 
retard  the  revolution  of  the  wheels  in  descending  a  hill. 

Wheelman  (hwMmsen).  pi.  -men.  Also 
wheelsman,     [f.  Wheel  sb.  -f  Majj  rf.l] 

1.  A  man  who  attends  to  a  wheel  in  some  piece 
of  mechanism  ;   U.S.s.  helmsman. 

1885  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  643/1  The . .  wheelsman . .  tries  to 
entice  her  up  to  his  pilot.box,  which  towers  above  the  vesseL 

1886  J.  Barrowman  Sc.  Mining  Terms  72. 

2.  A  man  who  rides  a  bicycle  or  tricycle ;  a  male 
cyclist,  colloq. 

1881  Tribune  (N.  Y.)  5  Apr.,  An  enthusiastic  wheelman  of 
Boston  had  not  up  to  January  1,  missed  but  one  day  riding 
on  his  '  steely  steed '  since  the  winter  season  commenced. 

1887  li/orning  Post  8  Apr.,  A  reconnaissance  can  be  carried 
out  more  quickly. .by  wheelmen  than  by  horsemen. 

So  WlieeTwo:mau,  a  female  cyclist. 
1884  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  5  Sept.  11/2  Wheelmen  and  wheel- 
women. 

Wheelwork  (hwrlw»jk).  [f.  Wheel  sb.  ■^ 
^^'ORK  sb.']  A  set  of  connected  wheels  forming 
part  of  a  machine  or  mechanical  contrivance. 

1670  Evelyn  Sylva  xxiii.  (ed.  2)  115  The  Cornel-tree.. is 
exceedingly  commended  for  its  durablenesse,  and  use  in 
Wheel-work,  Pinns,  and  Wedges.  177a  C.  Hutton  Bridges 
p9  Pile  Driver,  is  an  engine  for  driving  down  the  piles. . .  It 
IS  worked.. either  with  or  without  wheel  work.  1835  J. 
Nicholson  Oper.  Mec/1.347  These  spindles  are  connected 
with  wheel-work.  184s  G.  Dodd  Brit.  Manuf.  IV.  29  This 
axle,  by  the  aid  of  intervening  wheel-work,  is  set  into 
rotation. 

b.  Applied  to  the  trochal  apparatus  of  a  rotifer 
or  •wheel-animalcule. 

1778  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  2)  I.  448/2  ITie  most  remarkable 
part  of  this  animalcule  is  its  wheel-work. 

Wheelwrigllt  (hwrlrait).  Forms:  see  Wheel 
sb.  and  Wright. 

1.  A  man  who  makes  wheels  and  wheeled  vehicles.  ■ 

1281  Pat.  g  Ed-iv.  /  m.  22  d.  in  joM  Rep.  Dep.  Kpr.  Rec. 
22  Richard  le  Wbelwryht.  148a  Ho-.oard  Househ.  Bis. 
(Roxb.)  198  To  the  whele  wryte  of  Boxford  for  exyng  of  a 
carte  v.d.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  415/2  A  Whele  wryght,  rotarius. 
1523-34  FiTZHKRB.  Huso.  §  134  If  there  be  asshes  in  it,  [I 
advise  thee]  to  sell.. the  gret  asshes  to  whele-wr)-ghte.s- 
^534  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  373  'I'homas  Hobe..the  qwyl- 
wryght.  i66a  in  Proc. Suffo'ik  Inst.  Archxol.  (1883)  VI.  90 
To  Jno  Blomfield  Whealewright  as  by  his  bill,  01  05  00. 
1799  Monthly  Rev.  XXX.  486  They  carry  with  them  only 
tlieir  best  wood  for  spars  and  wheelwright's  work.  1866 
Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  Introd.,  The  wheelwright  putting  the 
last  touch  to  a  blue  cart  with  red  wheels. 

t2.  One  who  works  at  or  turns  a  wheel :  applied 
to  Fortune  (cf.  Wheel  sb.  1 1  a).  Obs. 

a  1300  Poem  on  Fortune  v.  in  Rel.  Ant.  II.  8  A  wifman  of 
so  much  my3th,  So  wonder  a  whelwryath,  Sey  I  nevere  with 
syjth.  ciAao  Anturs  0/  Arth.  xxi.  (Thornton  MS.)  False 
fortune  in  fyghle,  That  wondirfulle  whele  wryghte. 

Hence  Wheelwri:ghtingr,  the  business  of  a 
wheelwright ;  the  making  of  wheels  and  wheeled 
vehicles. 
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t894  Revmv  of  Rev.  Apr.  441/2  Wheel-wrightlng  also 
grows  of  necessity  out  of  the  making  and  care  of  the  wagons 
and  other  vehicles  of  the  farm. 

Wheely  (hwrii),   a.    rare.     [f.  Wheel  sb,  + 

T  ^.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wheel. 

c  i6a6  lioswoRTH  Arcadius  <$■  Scpka  i.  957  Fortune  (whose 
continual  wheely  force  Keeps  constant  course).  1708  J. 
Philips  Cyder  11,  80  To  exercise  the  pointed  Steel  On  tlie 
hard  Rock,  and  give  a  wheely  Form,  To  the  expected 
Grinder. 

'W'heem(e,  dial,  forms  of  Queme  a, 

Wheen  (hwfa),  a,  and  sh»  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
yorms  :  4-5  quheine,  qwheyn(e,  4-6  quheyn(e, 
-8n(e,  (5  qwhayne,  7  whein,  wheone,  9  whean), 
7-9  whin,  7-  wheen.  [Represents  OE.  hwitie 
\hwame^  hwknc)  in  some  degree,  somewhat,  in- 
strumental case  of  hwSn  Whon  =  (a)  few,  the 
meanings  of  which  it  took  over  in  ME.] 

1.  Few,  not  many. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  11. 244  Thocht  thai  war  qwheyn,  thai 
war  worthy.  Ibid.  xi.  605  Quhenar  be  full  fer  war  thai 
Than  thair  fayis.  c  1400  Sc,  Trojan  War  (Horstm.)  n.  S283 
J>e  (juhcyne  folk  Jjat  ware  Liffand.  1513  Douglas  jEneis 
I.  iii.  43  On  the  huge  deip  quhen  salaris  did  appear.  1557 
Extr,  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  303  Within  ihir  quhcyne  last 
immediat  yeiris.  1894  Northumbld.  Gloss,  s.v.,  Aa  hevn't 
seen  him  these  wheen  days. 

absol.  c  1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  xl.  {Ninian)  921  l>e  best  part 
of  J)aira  ves  slane,  &..quheinp;  eschapit.  ^1425  Wvntoun 
Cron.  IV.  vit.  740  Qwhayne  had  toynie  J>ar  aynde  to  draw. 
xftoo-ao  Dunbar  Poems  xiv,  14  So  quhene  the  Psalme  and 
Testament  to  reid  Within  this  land  was  nevir  hard  nor  sene. 

2.  A  wheen  {of)y  a  few :  in  recent  use  =  a  *  good 
few  *,  a  fair  number. 

»375  Barbour  Bruce  viir.  368  The  king.  .With  a  quheyn 
{Eain.  M.S.  quhone]  lik  poueral^e,  Vencust  him  vith  a  gret 
men^e.  X513  Douglas  JEneis  iir.  vi.  45  Of  mony  wordis, 
schortlie,  a  quhene  sail  I  Declatr.  1680  in  Proc.  Soc.  Aniig. 
Sect.  XLV.  237  A  wheen  of.. canny  wise  professors.  Ibid. 
241  A  whin  knaves.  1683  Peden  Lord's  Truvt^ei  20  O  sirs  I 
Christ  had  a  whein  noble  worthies  in  Scotland.  1814  Scott 
Wav,  Ixv,  What  use  has  my  father  for  a  whin  bits  o'  scarted 
paper?    x8i6  —  Antiq.  xxiv,  There  wtU  be  a  wheen  idle 

f[Owks  coming  to  glower  at  the  hole  as  lang  as  it  is  day- 
ight.  1886  Stevbnson  Kidnapped  iii.  23,  I  wouldnae 
like  the  Balfours  to  be  humbled  before  a  wheen  Hieland 
Campljells.  1901  G.  Douglas  Ho.  w.  Gr.  Shutters  71 
*Have  the  carriers  a  big  load?'  'Andy  has  just  a  wheen 
parcels,  but  Elshie's  as  fu'as  he  can  haud.^ 
8.  A  wheen  as  advb.  phr. :  A  little,  somewhat, 
rt69  C.  GiBBOK  Robin  Cray  x,  The  auld  wife's  a  wheen 
better, 

1^116611(6,  obs,  or  dial.  ff.  Queen  sh. 
1340  Hamtoi-e  Pr.  Consc.  v.  4463  pc  qwenc  \MS.  Bowes 
Ij6  wheenel  of  Amazons. 

Wheen,  "WheenardjWheenge:  see  Whine, 

WiNNARD,  WhINGE. 

Whee-oh,  -oo.  Imitative  of  the  cry  of  some 
birds,  of  a  bnllet  whistling  through  the  air. 

1893  Lowndes  Cnvtping  Sk.  19  The  shrill  *whee-oh'  of 
the  widgeon.  1915  Clianib.  Jmt.  5  June  426/1  Whee*oo! 
whittled  a  bullet.. uncomfortably  close  to  my  head. 

Wheep,  sb.  [Echoic]  A  long-drawn  sound 
of  a  steel  weapon  drawn  from  its  sheath. 

189X  KiPi-iNG  Life's  Hand.^  Head  Distr,  v,  The  soft 
wheep,  wheep  of  unscabbarded  knives.  1905  Crockett 
Cherry  Ribband  xlvi.  With  the  long  clean  wheep  of  steel 
leaving  steel,  he  unsheathed  his  sword. 

Wheep  (hwfp),  V,  Sc,  and  north,  dial,  [Imita- 
tive.]  =  Wheeple  v. 

x8o8  Jamieson,  To  WheeP^  i.  To  give  a  sharp  whistle  at 
intervals.  3.  To  squeak.  X894A.  Reid  ^nn^f  <?  Heatherld, 
3oThe  plover  wheepit  owre  the  lea. 

wheep,  Sc.  form  of  Whip. 

Wheeple  (hwrp'l),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial, 
[Imitative]  intr.  To  utter  a  somewhat  protracted 
shrill  cry,  like  the  curlew  or  plover ;  also,  to  whistle 
feebly  {intr,  and  trans.").     So  Wheeple  sb. 

X793  Statist,  Ace.  Scot.  VII.  601  note,  I  wad  na'  gie  the 
wheeple  of  a  wliaiip  for  a  the  nightingales  that  ever  sang. 
x8i8  Hogg  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  Hunt  of  Eitdonv^  Like 
Redwings  wheepling  through  the  mist,  a  1837  R.  Nicoll 
Poems  {1843)  284  We've  a'  been  heathens — now  we  pray, 
Add  sing  and  wheeple,  190X  G.  Douglas  Ho.  w.  Gr.  Shut* 
tersjx}  He  sometimes  wheepled  a  tune. 

Wheer,  Wheese,  Wheesh,  Wheesht, 
Wheest,  Wheeson :  see  Where,  Weese, 
\Vhi:e/.e,  Whish,  AVhisht,  Whist  ««/.i,  Whitson. 

Wheetle  (hwf-t'l),  v.  Chiefly  Sc,  [Imitative : 
cf.  wheeple.^  intr.  To  whistle  shrilly.  Also  re- 
duplicated. 

x8s5  Jamieson,  IVheetle,  sharp  peeping  sound  made  by 
young  birds.  1849  Cupri.Es  Green  Hand  xv\^  A  loud  clear 
wheetie-wheetliiig  note  from  some  curious  fowl.  1865  H. 
KiscsLEY  HiUynrs  ff  Burtons  1,  Parrots,  .who,  crowded  in 
long  rows,  kissed  one  another,  and  wheetled  idiotically. 

Wheetle,  Sc.  var.  Wheedle, 
Wheeze  (hw/z),  sb,    [f.  next] 
1,  An  act  of  wheezing;  a  whistling  sound  caused 
by  difficult  breathing. 

1834  Good's  Study  Med,  (ed.  4)  I.  477  note^  A  loud  sibilant 
or  dry  sonorous  rhoncus,  corresponding  with  the  loud 
sighing  wheeze,  audible  by  the  naked  ear.  1848  Dickens 
Dombey  xx,  A  wheeze  very  like  the  cough  of  a  horse.  187a 
Calverley  Fly  Leaves  90  A  ladylike  sneeze,  Or  a  portly 
ptipe's  more  elaborate  wheeze. 

b.  trans/,  A  sound  resembling  this, 

1835  LoNGF.  Outre-Mer,  Vill.  Auteuil  (1S86)  55  The  last 
wheeze  of  the  clarionet  died  upon  my  ear.    1880  Swinbubns 


Stud,  Shaks.  220  A  somewhat  hoarse  and  reedy  wheeze 
from  the  scrannel-pipe  of  a  lesser  player  than  Pan. 

C.  Phonetics.  A  whisper  (see  Whisper  sh^  in- 
tensified by  further  contraction  of  the  glottis. 

1890  Sweet  Printer  of  Phonetics  (1902)  12  Wheeze.  If  we 
strongly  exaggerate  an  ordinary  whisper,  we  get  that 
hoarse,  wheezy  sound  known  as  the  'wheezing'  or  'stage 
whisper'. 

2.  orig.  Theatr,  slang,  A  joVe  or  comic  gag  intro- 
duced into  the  performance  of  a  piece  by  a  clown 
or  comedian,  esp.  a  comic  phrase  or  saying  intro- 
duced repeatedly;  hence,  {^gen.  slang  ox  colloq,')  a 
catch  phrase  constantly  repeated ;  more  widely, 
a  trick  or  dodge  frequently  used  ;  also,  a  piece  of 
special  information,  a  'tip*. 

1864  P.  Paterson  Glimpses  Real  Life  131  The  art  of 
getting  up  '  wheezes  '  as  the  clown's  jokes  are  called.  1884 
G.  Moore  Mummers  Wife  xiv,  Up  to  the  present,  only 
one  'wheeze'  had  been  found.  1885  Longm.  Mag.  Nov. 
18  He  \sc,  the  comedian],  .would,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
together,  improvise  '  wheezes  '  to  keep  the  house  in  a  roar. 
1890  Spectator  \-]  May  698/2  The  now  hackneyed  wheeze, 
'A  sudden  thought  strikes  me,  let  us  swear  eternal  friend- 
ship,' is  taken  from  '  The  Rovers '.  J903  Blackzv.  Mag. 
Oct.  534/1  He  is  now  wisely  convinced  that  this  wheeze  is 
played  out.  1906  Daily  Chron.  30  Aug.  2/6  Someone  gave 
the  defendant  the  wheeze.  \gzo  Dundee  Adv.  2july6The 
old  wheeze  about  one  touch  of  nature  making  the  whole 
world  kin. 

Wheeze  (hwfz),  v.  Forms  :  5  whese,  6 
whiese,  wease,  6-8  whease,  wheese,  6-9 
wheaze,  8  wheez,  7-  wheeze,  [prob.  a.  ON, 
kvsesa  to  hiss  (MSw.,  Sw.  kvasa.  Da.  hvxse). 
(There  is  no  connexion  with  OE.  hwosan,  -ird  pers. 
pres,  ind.  hwSst,  pa.t.  h^vios  to  cough,  dial.HoosE.)] 

1.  intr.  To  breathe  hard  with  a  whistling  sound 
from  dryness  or  obstruction  in  the  throat,  as  in 
asthma. 

<:i46o  To7vneley  Myst.  xvi.  472,  I  lagh  that  I  whese. 
1538,  etc,  [see  Wheezing  vbl.  sh.  and  ///.  a\  cx^xi  Chap- 
MAN  Uiad  XV.  222  Not  stretcht  upon  his  bed,  Nor  wheasing 
with  a  stopt-up  spirit.  1648  Winyard  Mids.-AToon  6  Hee  1 
shortly  be  a  Baptist  without  a  voice,  and  wheases  already, 
as  if  he  fed  on  nothing  but  Locusts  and  Grashoppers.  1679 
Dryden  Troil.  <V  Cress,  i.  i,  Tickling  his  spleen,  and  laugh- 
ing till  he  wheeze.  1684  Southerne  Disappointm.  \\.  1,  I 
must  laugh  at  him;  not  sooth  him  in  his  vanity,  nor  tickle 
him,  till  he  wheeze.  1697  R,  Peibce  Bath  Mem.  ii.  ii.  278 
She.  .wheesed,  as  they  vulgarly  term  it  here,  when  the 
Windpipe  makes  a  Noise  in  Breathing.  1809  W.  Irving 
Knickerb.  vii.  ix.  Wheezing  as  he  went  with  corpulency 
and  terror.  1869  Trollope  He  knew,  etc.  Ii.  (1878)  281  'I'm 
not  a  bit  afraid  to  die  ',  said  the  old  woman,  wheezing.  1875 
Whyte-Melville  Katerfelto  xiv.  He  chatted,  he  chuckled, 
he  coughed  and  wheezed,  and  told  his  stories. 
b.  transf.  To  make  a  similar  sound. 

1854  G.  W.  Curtis  Potiphar  Papers  iv.  (1866)  127  That 
elegant  youth  has  pumped  life  dry,  and  now  the  pump  only 
wheezes.  1895  S.  Crane  Red  Badge  v.  Like  a  firework. . . 
It  wheezed  and  banged  with  a  mighty  power. 

2.  trans.  To  utter  with  a  sound  of  wheezing, 
Z849  Lever  Con  Cregan  xiv,  *lf  you'll  look  in  that  glass 

yonder,  which  is  opposite  the  mirror,  you'll  soon  see  I' 
wheezed  out  the  old  man,  maliciously.  1880  P.  Ludlow  Nick 
Hardy  at  Coll.  vi,  A  hand-organ  grinder,  .began  to  wheeze 
forth  the  entrancing  strains  of  '  Old  Dog  Tray ',  1905  A.  T. 
Shrppard  Red  Cravat  in.  x.  362  A  barrack  clock,  wheezing 
out  the  hour.  1005  F.  Young  Sands  Pleas,  w.  vii.  Listening 
to  thestrainofJy/W/r<«*  wheezed  out  on  an  old  harmonium. 

3.  Comb.,  as  wheeze-belly  used  attrib. 

1728  Vanbb.  &  CiBBER  Prov.  Hush,  I.  i,  We  were  in  hopes 
to  ha'  come  Yesterday,  an'  it  had  no'  been  that  th'owld 
Wheaze-belly  Horse  tyr'd. 

Wheeze,  obs.  form  of  Weese,  to  ooze. 

Wheezer  (hwrzaa).  [f.  Wheeze  v.  -j-  -eh^.] 
One  who  wheezes ;  esp.  a  broken-winded  horse. 

1831  YouATT  Horse  x.  196  The  Wheezer  utters  a  sound 
not  unlike  that  of  an  asthmatic  person  when  a  little  hurried, 
1844  H,  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  1 1.  227. 

transf.  1915  Btackw.  Mag.  Aug.  259/1  Beastly  cold  on 
top  of  this  old  wheezer  {sc,  omnibus]. 

Wheezing  (hwrziq),?/^/.  sb,  [f.  Wheeze  v,  + 
-ING  1.]     The  action  of  the  verb  Wheeze. 

1538  Elyot  Addit.,  /4jMwrtt..asycknesse,  where  onemaye 
not  fetche  his  wynde  but  with  moche  difficultie,  with  weas* 
ynge  [1565  Cooper  wheesing]of  the  breast.  is76[T.TwyneJ 
Schoolem.  \.  xxviii.  Diij  b.  Cresses,  .dense  the  Lunges,  and 
take  away  the  wheesing.  1683  Trvon  Way  to  Health  178 
Coughs,  Wheesings,  Shortness  of  Breath.  1758  Phil.  Trans. 
L.  572  She  had  a  freauent  and  severe  cough,  with  great 
shortness  of  breath  and  a  wheezing.  1848  Dickens  Dombey 
xxvi,  The  Major.. fell  into  a  fit  of  wheezing.  1898  Allbutt  s 
Syst.  Med.  V.  283  In  the  treatment  of  the  attacks  of  wheez- 
ing, so  often  met  with  in  emphysema. 

transf.  i86a  Smiles  Engineers  III.  g  The  working  of  a 
Newcomen  engine  is ..  accompanied  by  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  wheezing,  sighing,  creaking,  and  bumping. 

Wlxeezing  (hw/'zlq), ///.  a,  [f.  Wheeze  v,  -*- 
-iNG  ^.]    That  wheezes ;  characterized  by  wheezing. 

J560  GooGE  tr.  Palingenius*  Zodiac  iii.  (1561)  F  iv,  Heare 
soundes  with  wheasyng  noyse,  The  boxen  shalme.  16.. 
Middlkton,  etc.  Old  Law  u.  ii,  A  cough  o'  the  lungs,  or 
say  a  wheezing  matter.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  745 
'Jhe  wheasing  Swine  With  (."Dughs  is  choak'd,  1730  Swift 
Panegyr.  Dean  278  Wheezing  asthma,  loth  to  stir.  1874 
Lisle  Carr  fudith  Gtvynne  i,  The.  .dismal  droning  of  the 
wheezing  old  organ.  1905  Treves  Other  Side  Lant.  11.  xii, 
90,  I  entered  the  hallowed  town  in  a  wheezing  carriage. 

Hence  Wliee'singly  adv. 

1886  Homilct.  Ret'.  (U.  S.)  Nov.  412  Wheezingly  saying  to 
himself  in  secret,  'Soul,  be  of  good  cheer*.  1895  Zangwill 
Master  w.  ix.  233  He  laughed  wheezingly. 


Wheezle  (hwJ-z'l),  v.  Chiefly  Sc.  and  north, 
dial.  Also  8-9  wheazle,  "whaizle,  9  ■wha(i)8le, 
wheasle,  wheezel,  whazle,  whozzle,  etc.  [f 
Wheeze  v.  ^  -le.]  intr.  To  wheeze.  Hence 
Whee'zling  vbL  sb,  and  ppl.  a, 

1779  Mirror  No.  40  ?  3  One  of  your  damnation  apoplectics 
kill'd  him  in  the  chucking  of  a  bumper;  you  could  scarce 
have  heard  him  wheazle  I  1786  Burns  Auld  Farmer's 
Salut,  Mare  x.  But  sax  Scotch  miles  thou  try't  their  mettle. 
An*  gart  them  whaizle.  1808  Mavne  Siller  Gun  11.  xxii, 
Tho'  whozzling  sair  and  cruppen  down  Auld  Saunders 
seem'd.  1839  Whistle-Binkie  Sen  i.  83  Gin  the  win*  were 
out  o'yourwhaisling  hauze,  I'd  marryagainandbe  voggie,0. 
1880  Antrim  ^  Do2un  Gloss.  s.v.  Wasslin\  Do  you  hear 
the  chile  wasslin'  in  his  chest? 

So  Whee'zle  sb.,  a  wheeze. 

1823  Hogg  Perils  of  Man  \\.  346  My  voice  went  away  to 
a  perfect  wheezle.  1825  Brockett  N,  C.  Gloss.,  Whazle, 
an  indication  of  asthma. 

Wheezy    (hwfzi),   a,      [f.  Wheeze  +  -y1.] 

Chamcterized  by  wheezing;  resembling  a  wheeze. 

1818  Keats  To  a  Cat  10  The  wheezy  asthma.  1822  Good 
Study  Med,  1,  466  Many  persons  have  a  thick  or  wheezy 
respiration.  1843  Thackeray  Fitz-Boodle's  Covf.,  Ottilia 
ii,  The  Chancellor  is.  .too  fat  and  wheezy  to  preside  at  the 
Privy  Council.  1892  '  F.  Anstev  '  P'oces  Pop.  Ser,  11.  13  A 
couple  of  Matrons  converse  in  wheezy  whispers. 
b.  transf.  Making  a  wheezing  sound. 

1847  Thackkrav  Lo%'e  Songs,  Cane-bottomed  Chair,  The 
rickety,  ramshackle,  wheezy  spinet.  1859  H.  Kingslev  G, 
Hamlyn  xii,  A  lean,  wheezy  old  clock.  1889  Jerome  Three 
Men  in  Boat  ix.  The  strains  of 'He's  got  'em  on ',  jerked 
..out  of  a  wheezy  accordion. 

Hence  Whee-zlly  adv,,  Whee'ziness. 

1884  Punch  27  Dec.  306/2  Breath  that  comes  not  wheezily. 
1898  Allbutt's  Syst.  jUed.y.  2B8  More  or  less  wheezincss 
and  constriction  of  the  chest. 

Wheft,  variant  of  Waft  sb.^ 
Whefyll,  obs.  form  of  Wheel, 
Whegh,  var.  Wie,  wy,  mnn. 
Wheill,  obs,  form  of  Wheel. 
Whein,Wheint,  obs.  dial.  if.  Quean,  Quaint  a. 
Whelre,  obs.  form  of  Choir,  quire. 
1528  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  248  In  the  hie  wheire  of  oure 
Blisside  Ladie  jn  the  paricbe  church  of  Ellughton. 

Wheisht,  Wheit,  Wheither :   see  Whisht, 
Weight  sb:^j  Whet,  Whether, 
Whel,  whele,  obs.  forms  of  Weel,  Wheal, 

Wheel,  While. 

Wlielk  ^  (hwelk).  Forms :  a.  i  wioloc,  wiloc, 
wyloo,  (2  wilque),  4-5  wylke,  4-8  ■wilke,  5-9 
■wilk.  ;3.  7-9Whilk.  7.  i  weoloc,-uo,  (2  welche), 
2-7  welke,  4-7  welk,  6  wealk.  5.  t,-^  whelke, 
7-  whelk,  e.  5  wolke,  5-6  walke.  [OE.  wioloc, 
tveoloc  =  WFlem,  willok^7tntllok{yi\\cncG  OF,  ivillo)'. 
of  obscure  origin.  The  unetymological  spelling  with 
wh  begins  in  the  15th  cent.]  A  marine  gastropod 
mollusc  of  the  genus  Bnccinum,  having  a  turbinate 
shell,  esp.  B,  umlatittfi,  common  on  the  European 
and  North  American  coasts,  much  used  for  food. 

Also  applied,  esp  with  qualifying  word,  to  molluscs  of  allied 
genera,  as  the  hairy  or  ribbon  whelks  of  the  genera  Fulgur 
and  Sycotypus,  the  red  whelk  {Chrysodomus  antiquus), 
the  rough  whelk  {l/rosalpinx  ciuerea),  the  Dog-whelk  of 
the  genus  Nassa ;  see  also  quots. 

a.  C725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  C86s  Coccuni,  wioloc. 
C875  Effurt  Gloss.  267  Coc[hyeas,  uuylocas.  1312-13  Dur- 
ham Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  10  In  lempetis,  Wylkes.  £^14*5 
yoc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  642/6  Hec  tortvga,  w>-lke.  xsoo-20 
Dunbar  Poems  Ixxxii.  24  At  your  hie  Croce,..  thair  is  bot 
crudis  and  milk ;  And  at  5our  Trone  bot  cokill  and  wilk. 
1565  GooGE  tr.  Palingenius'  Zodiac  \n.  Aaj,  Scallops  of 
the  baye,  And  Wilks,  &  Irchin  eke.  1624  Capt.  J.  Smith 
Virginia  v.  180  One. .hid  himselfe  in  the  Woods,  and  Uued 
onely  on  Wilkes  and  land  Crabs.  1782  P.  H.  Bruce  Mem. 
xir.  434  Their  shell-fish  are  conques,  perriwinkles,  coneys, 
sogers,  wilkes,  etc,  1835  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Greeniuich 
Fair,  Divers  specimens  of  a  species  of  snail  {wilks,  we  think 
they  are  called).  1841  J.  T.  Hewlett  Parish  ClerklW. 
332  Searching  for.  .wilks  periwinkles,  and  other  shellfish. 

p.  x668  Charleton  Onomast.  182  Cochlex,  Sea-Snails, 
Whilks,  or  Porwinkles,  &  Periwinkles.  1713  Tvldeslev 
Diary  (1873)  7?  *^^^  '^^"^  Carus  and  his  lady  sup**  with  us 
in  whilkes  in  the  shell.     1773  Johnson  Let.toRIrs.  Thrale 

\o  Sept.,  ^Iuscles  and  whillcs  in  their  natural  state.     1823 


y.  f  900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  i.  i.  (i8go)  26  Her  beoS  swyjjc 
?;enihtsume  weolocas,  of  l>am  bi3  geweorht  se  weolocreada 
taelgh.  cioso  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  293/25  Coclea,  weoluc. 
CIJ70  Marie  de  France  Fables  xii.  3  Une  welke  [v.rr, 
welche,  wilque]  truva  entiere.  1290  in  Archaeologia  XV. 
352  Pro  ij  lampred*  iij'  pro  welkes  vi^*.  13. .  Liber  Albus 
(Rolls)  I.  244  Oysters,  welkes,  muskeles  ou  soel.  1339 
Little  Red  Bk,  Bristol  (1900)  II.  23/1  De  anguillis,  ostriis, 
conchiris,  welkes,  floundris  et  aliis  quibuscunque  minutis 
piscibus  venalibus.  C1420  Liber  Coco}^m  (1862)  17  Take 
welkes  and  wasshe  fayre.  1555  Eden  Decades  CArb.)  237 
The  shelles  of  certeyne  great  welkes.  1606  N.  B[axter1 
Sydney's  Ourania  D  i  b.  There  growen  the  Scallop, Cockle, 
Welke,  and  Oyster.    1668  Wii.kins  Real  Char.  11.  v.  §  7. 129. 

5.  14..  Metr.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  625  Whelke,  concha, 
1583  in  Feuillerat  Rei'ehQ.  Eliz.  (1908)361  For  mendinge 
of  iiij  whelkes  shelles  and  Coulorinae  them.  1655  Moufet 
&  Bennet  Health's  Int^rov.  164  Perwinckles  or  Whelks, 
are  nothing  but  sea-snails,  feeding  upon  the  finest  mud  of 
the  shore  and  the  best  weeds,  c  1711  Petiver  Gazophyl.  viii, 
77  Limington  liotde  Whelk.  x8i5  S.  Brookes  Conchol.  202 
Stromhus  Lucifer,  Spiked  Whelk.  1862  Macm,  Mag,  Oct, 
503  The  whelks,  clams,.. and  occasionally  the  crabs,  are 
used  by  the  fishermen  as  bait  for  their  white  fish  lines.  1874 
A.  H.  AlARKHAM  Whaling  Cruise  ii.  19  By  way  of  supper  I 
was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of '  whelks  . 


WHELK. 

r.  c  1430  Tia0  Ct^itry-Ms.  33  Take  Walk>'S  an  sethe  in 
Ale.  X444  MaUou^  £nejr  CrL-roils  Bundle  26  No.  i  b 
(MS)  Vendidit  in  mercato  pisces  fetentes^  viz.  wolkis.  1589 
Rides  Bihl.  ScAcL  i.  1724  A  waike,  or  wrinkle,  turbc. 

t  b.  The  shell  of  this  moUnsc,  or  a  representa- 
tion of  it.  Obs, 

IS7S  Lakkham  Z//.  (1^7)  5a  Tunneyi,  Conchs,  &  wealks: 
all  cngratten  by  exquisit  deuize  and  skill.  1605  Jonson 
Afas^i/es,  Of  Blackne'se  Wks.  {1616)  894  Torch-bearers.. 
all  hauing  ineir  lights  burning  out  of  whelks,  or  murex  shells. 
t  c,  A  stmcture  resembling  a  whelk-shell ;  a 
testndo.  Obs, 

x4oa-9  tr,  Vtgttius*  De  Re  Milit.  iv.  xiv.  (Roy.  MS.  18  A. 
xn)  If.  105  The  gj-nne  that  is  cicpede  the  snayle  or  the 
welke. 

d.  eUtrib,  and  Comb,,  as  whelk-boat,  -man,  -pot 
(Pot  sb.^  5  b),  shelly  -snail^  -stall,  -tribe;  whelk- 
like,  -shaped s^djA. ;  whelk-tingle,  the  Dog- whelk. 

Z4X0  Libtr  Aibus  (Rolls)  I.  343  Item,  quantum  dabit 
*weikbot  de  v  undies.  1900  Daily  Neivs  17  Aug.  7/1  Two 
fishermen  went  off  in  a  whelk  boat.  i86i  P.  P.  Carpenter 
in  Rep.  Smithsonian  lust,  i860,  iSo  A  *\vhelk-like  denti- 
tion. 1851  Mayhew  Lond,  Labour  1. 163/2  The  'whelkmen, 
who  are  the  biggest  rogues  in  Billingsgate.  1883  Fisheries 
Exkib.  Catal.  10  Set  of  -Whelk  Pols  with  Gear.  1861  P.  P. 
Carpenter  in  /fr/.  Stnithsoitian  Inst,  i860,  185  One  group 
..in  which  the  shell  is  thin  and  "whelk-shaped.  cj^S 
Carpus  Gloss-  (Hessels)  C  530  Conquilium,  *wiloc  seel. 
<:  1440  Astrott.  Cat.  (MS.  Ashm.  391),  Capricorne  J»at  is  t?e 
signe  of  a  goot  in  a  welke  shelle.    1681  Grew  Musarum  i, 

VI.  i.  131  Tis  usual  to  give  Drink  to  Children  that  have  the    ; 
Chin-Cough,   out    of   a  Wilk-shell.      1891   Science'Gossip    \ 
XXVII.  71  The  hermit  crab.. which  always  lives  in  empty    | 
whe!k  shells.    x68i  Grew  Musxutn  i.  vi.  L  131  The  *Wilk-    ' 
Snail  winding,  from  the  Mouth  towards  the  right  Hand. 
184a  Punch   III.  74/2   The  adjacent  *whe1k*stall.      i88a 
Standard  26  Sept.  2/2  The  dog-whelk  or  '  "whelk  tingle  *. 
1835  Kirby  Hab.  4-  Inst.  Anim.  I.  ix.  279  The  Buccinidan 
or  "Whelk  tribe. 

Whelk ^  (hwelk).  Forms:  i  hwyloa,  4-7 
whelke,  5  qweelke,  5-6  welke,  6  whealke,  8-9 
welk,  9  diaL  w(h)ilk,  5-  whelk,  [Late  OE. 
(\VS.)  hwylca,  prob.  for  *hwelca  (cf.  late  kwylp 
for  hTuelp),  f.  hwelian  Wheal  v^-  For  the  forma- 
tion cf.  swelca  swelling,  f.  swellan  to  swell.] 

1.  A  pustule,  pimple ;  =  Wheal  sbX 

ciooo  jElfric  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  161/17  Uarix^ 
cwj'dele,  uel  hwylca.  c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  632  Ne  oyne- 
ment  that  wolde  dense  and  byte,  That  hym  myghte  helpen 
of  the  whelkes  white.  1388  Wvclif  Lev.  xiv.  56  This  is  the 
lawe  of  al  lepre.  .and  of  litle  whelkis  [1382  bleynes  ;  Vulg. 
Papularum\  brekynge  out.     1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R. 

VII.  I.xiv.  (1495)  si  b/2  In  tlie  face  ben  redde  pymples  & 
whelkes,  out  of  whom  ofte  renne  blood  &  matere.  c  1400 
Ltutfranc's  Cirurg.  241  Obiolmia  is  clepid  a  whit'  welke  or 
a  reed  poynt'.  1545  Ravnalde  Byrth  Mankynde  116 
Whelkes  or  bladders  on  the  body,  1599  Shaks./^«.  K,  hi. 
vL  108  His  face  is  ail  bubukles  and  whelkes,  and  knobs,  and 
flames  a  fire.  i6ia  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  198 
If  the  patient  sick  of  the  Collick  have  certaine  small  whelks 
or  pushes  arising  upon  his  belly.  1632  tr.  BrueCs  Praxis 
Med.  398  Purple  colour  spots,  or  else  little  whelks  arise. 
i86s  R.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  W^  Eng.  Ser.  11,  240  Those  little 
gatherings  which  occur  on  the  eye-lids  of  children,  locally 
called  'wilks '. 

Comb,  1585  HiGiss  ymiius*  Nonuncl.  72/2  Mordella^.. 
a  whelke  flic,  or  blister  flie. 

2.  Used  by  confusion  for  Weal  j3.2,  Wale  sb}- 

a  1761  Cawthorn  Poems,  Wit  ft  Learn.  (1771)  153  I'll  lay 
thee,  miscreant  I  on  my  knee,  And  print  such  welks  thy 
naked  seat  on.  1791  Cowper  Iliad  xxid.  894  And  on  their 
flanks  and  shoulders,  red  The  whelks  arose,  a  1825  Forby 
Voc.  E.  Atiglia,  IVelk,  ivelt.  .to  give  a  sound  beating,  which 
is  likely  to  raise  weals,  welks,  or  welts.  1870  Bryant  Homer 
I.  n.  47  A  bloody  whelk  Rose  where  the  golden  sceptre  fell, 

Whelked,  welked  (hwelkt,  welkt),  ppLa, 
Abo  7  welkt,  welk't,  wealked.  ff.  Whelk  l  + 
-ED  2.] 

L  Formed  like  a  whelk  ;  twisted,  convoluted,  or 
ridged  like  the  shell  of  a  whelk. 

a  1560  Phaer  Mneidx.  (1562)  Gg  j  b,  Him  Triton  combrous 
bare  that  galeon  blew  w'  whelkid  shell  [orig.  conchaX  1567 
GoLDiNG  OvicCt  Met.  v.  61  b,  With  crooked  welked  [orig. 
rtcun'is\  homes  that  inward  still  doc  terue.  1605  Shaks. 
Lear  iv.  vi.  71  Homes  wealk'd  \Qos.  welkt,  welk*t],  and 
waued  like  the  enraged  \Qos.  enridged]  Sea.  16*7  [K. 
Niccoi-s)  Beggers  Ape  A  4,  He  with.. shaggy  beard  And 
welked  homes  so  Satir-like  appeard.  1876  A.  S.  Pat.mer 
Leaves  Word. Hunter's  Note.Bk.  iv.  73  Look  up  at  its 
\mc.  the  tree's]  towering  expanse  of  branches,  observe  its 
whelked  and  furrowed  bole. 

2.  Marked  with  ridges  on  the  flesh,  waled,  wealed  : 
of.  Whelk  2  3,  (Sometimes  as  pa.  pple.  of  an 
assumed  verb  ^welk  :  see  also  below.) 

X7*7  Gay  FahUs  i.  xliv,  The  smacking  lash  he  smartly 
plies;  His  ribs  all  welk'd,  with  howling  tone  The  puppy 
thus  exprest  his  moan.  x8ia  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Ma^. 
XXXIV.  235  Stripes  from  the  fiend  attain  her  heart.  And  the 
whelk'd  bosom  scar.  i8a8  Scorr/^'.;!/. /'^Mxxii,The  labour 
of  their  welked  hands,  iSao  —  /l«««(yC  xxx,  My  handhas 
l>ecn  too  much  welk'd  and  hardened  by  practice  of  the  bow. 

U  In  the  following  Scott  uses  welk  as:  an  intr. 
verb  (?  =  rise  in  ridges)  in  the  collocation  welk 
and  wave  based  on  a  mistmderstanding  of  Shaks. 
Lear  rv.  vi.  71,  which  he  echoes  directly  in  quot. 
1837. 

X821  Scott  Pirate  ii.  The.. boatmen  saw  the  horns  of  the 
monstrous  leviathan  welking  and  waving  amidst  wreaths  of 
mist.  18*7  —  Napoleon  I.  viii.  331  Looking  out  upon 
the  tumultuary  sea  of  pikes,  agitated  by  the  fifty  thousand 
hands,  as  they  rose  and  sunk,  welked  and  waved. 
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'     tWhe'lky,  fl.i  Obs,  nonce-wd.     [f.  Whelk  i 

+  -Y  1,]     !■  orined  in  a  sliell. 

1591  Spenser  Virg.  Gnat  105  Ne  ought  the  whelky  pearles 
[ong.  coHcliea  bncca]  esteemeth  hee,  Which  are  from  Indian 
seas  brought  far  away. 

Wlielky(hwe*lki),fl.2  rare.  [r.WHELK2  + -yl.] 
Pimply, 

184s  S.  JuDD  Margaret  i,  xvii,  His  shining  bald  pate  and 
whelky  red  face  slreainiiig  with  moisture. 

Whell(e:  see  Quell  z/.',  Wheel,  While. 
Wlielm  (hwelm),  sb.     Also  6  whealme,  6-7 
whelrae.     [f.  Whelm  v."] 

1.  A  wooden  drain-pipe  :  orig.  a  tree-trunk  halved 
vertically,  hollowed,  and  *  whelmed  down '  or 
turned  with  the  concavity  downwards  to  form  an 
arched  watercourse.     Now  dial. 

ciSjGlnCatat.  Archi^'es  All  Souls'  Coll.{\%qT)yj  Quidam 
truncus  vocatus  a  whelme.  1584  Crt.-roll  Wonningford^ 
Essex  {MS.),  Cursus  aquae  vocat.  The  whealme  est  in 
decasu,  1613  Ibid.,  [To  place]  sufficientem  truncam  (Anglice 
a  whelme)  in  regia  via.  1797  A.  Young  Agric.  Suffolk  157, 
I  strongly  recommend  these  carrier  ditches  tobeopen,  though 
at  the  expence  of  a  whelm  at  the  bottom  of  a  field  where  a 
cart-way  is  necessary.     1833  E.  Moor  Suffolk  Words  478. 

2.  The  overwhelming  surge  of  waters,  poet. 
184a  Blackw.  Mag.  LII.  287  Dark  yawn'd  a  cleft  in  the 

midst  of  the  whelm.  x888SwmBURNR/3r/;/a://rt  vi.  iii.  Poems 
1904  HI.  203  They  sink  in  the  whelm  of  the  waters. 

Whelm  (hwelm),  V.  Forms:  3-5  quelm,  4 
welme,  4-7  whelme,  5-6  Sc.  quhelm,  8-g 
'whelm,  5-  whelm;  9  dial,  whalm,  whawm, 
welm.  Also  Whemmel.  [?  representing  OE. 
*hwelmany  parallel  to  *hwel/an  Whelve.] 

1 1.  intr.  To  overturn,  capsize.   Obs. 

In  second  quot.  perh.  pass,  of  sense  4. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24862  paa  sori  loked  ai  sua  for-suonken, 
Quen  Jje  scip  suld  quelm  and  drunken,  a  1513  Fabyan 
Chron.  vii.  (1811)  599  By  the  mysgydynge  of  the  sterysman, 
he  was  set  vpon  the  pylys  of  the  brydge,  and  the  barge 
whelmyd, 

2.  trans.  To  turn  (a  hollow  vessel)  upside  down, 
or  over  or  ttpon  something  so  as  to  cover  it ;  to 
turn  with  the  concave  side  downwards.    Now  dial. 

c  X340  Nominate  (Skeat)  360  Apres  beyner  hanap  endente, 
welme  the  cuppe.  £1440  Promp.  f^ani.  524/1  Whelmyn 
a  vessel,  suppino.  14..  Med.  Receipts  in  MS.  Lincoln  A. 
i.  ty.  If.  285  (Halliw.)  Tak  a  bryghte  bacyne,  and  anoynte 
it  with  mylke  reme,  and  whelme  it  over  a  prene.  1513 
Douglas  ^neis  v.  xii.  18  And,  with  that  word,  his  helm 
Befoir  thair  feit  all  void  down  did  he  quhelm.  X530PALSGR. 
780/2  Whelme  a  platter  upon  it,  to  save  it  from  flyes.  15^ 
LucAR  Lucarsolace  iv.  i.  147  Whelme  a  new  elme  bole  in 
the  bottome  of  the  said  hole.  1604  N.  F.F'ruit.  Seer.  18 
Whelme  downe  the  maunds,  emptying  them  gently,  into  small 
baskets.  16x8  Bolton  Florus  (1636)  201  The  barbarous 
whelmed  their  shields  over  their  heads.  1643  Lightfoot 
Glean.  Ex.  (1648)  47  On  the  top.,  lay  a  golden  dish  whelmed 
downe.  1657  S.  Purchas  Pol,  Flying-Ins.  178  A  tub., 
which  as  soon  as  you  have  emptied,  suddenly  whelm  it 
upside  down.  1687  Settle  Refl.  Dryden  2  That  the  Earth 
is  like  a  Trencher,  and  the  Heavens  a  Dish  whelmed  over 
it.  17x8  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  254  It  was  found  with  the 
Mouth  whelm'd  downward.  1796  Troutbeck  Scilly  Isl. 
X71  Their  ovens  are  large  iron  pots  which  they  whelm  over 
things  to  be  baked,  upon  heated  iron  plates.  1842  Florist's 
yrftl,{\^^6)  III.  24  Pansies  that  were  planted  out  in  the 
autumn,  should  be  protected  by  whelming  a  small  pot  over 
each  plant.  1854  Miss  Baker  Northampt.  Gloss,  s,  v., 
Whelm  that  dish  over  them  currants. 

t  b.  gen.  To  turn  downwards :  in  qnots.  with 
reference  to  Fortune's  wheel.   Obs. 

cr^yo  Got.  Sf  Ga^u.  1225  Quhan  on-fortone  quhelmys  the 
guheil.  153a  Chaucer's  Wks.,  Troylus  1.  139  And  thus 
Fortune  a  lofte  And  vnder  efte  gan  hem  to  whelmen  [MSS. 
whielen,  weyle{n]  bothe. 

f  c.  To  cover  (a  thing)  by  turning  a  vessel,  etc. 
upside  down  over  it.  Obs. 

a  X400-50  Bk.  Curtasye  703  in  Babees  Bk.,  A  qwyte  cuppe 
of  tre  J>er-by  shalle  be,  per- with  \fo  water  assay  schalle  he ; 
Quelmes  hit  agayn  by-fore  alle  men.  X53a  Tindale  Expos. 
Matt.  V.  (c  1550)  24  b,  As  men  lyghte  no  candle  to  whelme 
it  vnder  a  bushell.  a  1651  Gatakkr  Parker  m  Fuller  Abel 
Rediv.  524  Those  that  are  wont  to  wrap  up  their  talent  in 
a  towell,  and  whelm  their  light  under  a  busnell. 

d.  To  throw  (something)  over  violently  or  in  a 
heap  upon  something  else,  esp.  so  as  to  cover  or 
to  crush  or  smother  it. 

1624  Donne  Serm.  xix.  (1640)  185  Hill  upon  hill  whelmed 
upon  it.  1637  PocKLiNGTON  Altarc  Christianum  96  This 
Milstone  of  a  consequence  the  Author  has  whelmed  upon 
himselfe.  1686  Plot  Staffordsh.  166  Fig.  3.  is  to  be 
whelmed  upon  Fig.  2.  so  that  A.  in  Fig.  3.  touch  A.  in  Fig.  2, 
1751  Young  Brotliers  i.  \,  Not  seals  of  adamant,  not  moun- 
tains whelm'd  On  guilty  secrets,  can  exclude  the  day.  1888 
She ffield  Gloss,  s.  v.  Whawm,  Whawm  that  cloth  over  that 
pancheon.  1894  Blackmore  Perlycross  vi.  With,  .a  broad 
hat  whelmed  down  upon  his  hairless  white  face, 

t  e.  To  turn  over  (soil,  etc.)  so  as  to  expose  the 
under  parts.     Also  absol.  Obs. 

165a  Blithe  Eng,  Improver  Impr.  xxviii.  193  The  phin 
made  broad,  descending  or  whelming  to  the  right  hand. 
1759  Mills  tr.  DuhameCs  Husb.  i.  ix.  49  In  this  plough, 
the  place  of  the  breast-board  must  be  supplied  by  an  iron 
plate,  which . .is .. carried  back,  and  gradually  brought  to 
whelm,  as  if  it  would  fall  upon  the  furrow,  179s  Van- 
couver Agric,  Essex  180  To  bury  every  weed  by  whelming 
the  slice  or  furrow  completely  over. 

t  3.  intr.  {poet.)  To  come  or  pass  over  something 
so  as  to  cover  it.  Obs. 

c  X440  Bone  Flor.  683  Garcy  hyt  Otes  on  the  helme,  That 
upon  hys  hedd  hyt  can  whelme.     X690  Drvdkn  Don  SebaS' 


WHELP. 

itan  I.  ijThe  Waves  whelm'd  over  him.  X697  —  ALneis  \x. 
725The_Tow'r  that  follow'd  on  the  fallen  Crew,  Whelm'd 
o'le  their  Heads,  and  bury'd  whom  it  slew.  1700  Black- 
more  Job  98  Dismal  floods  of  grief  whelm  o'er  thy  head. 

4.  trans,  a.  To  cover  completely  with  water  or 
other  fluid  so  as  to  ruin  or  destroy ;  to  submerge, 
drown  ;  occas.  to  sink  (a  boat). 

15SS  Phaer  Mneid.  i.  (1558)  Aij,  Let  out  thy  windes  & 
all  their  ships  do  drown  w*  waters  wylde.  Disperse  them  all 
to  sondrie  shores  or  whelme  them  downe  wt  deepe.  1598 
Shaks.  Merry  W.  11.  ii,  143  Giue  fire  :  she  is  my  prize,  or 
Ocean  whelme  them  alt.  1697  Dryden  A^neis  vi.  455  He 
saw  his  Friends,  who  whelm'd  beneath  the  Waves,  Iheir 
Fun'ral  Honours  claim'd.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  iv.  658 
Whelm'd  in  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  deep.  x8x8  Scott 
Battle  of  Setnpach  xxxvi.  He  'whelmed  the  boat,  and  as 
they  strove,  He  stunn'd  them  with  his  oar.  X830  Lyell 
Princ.  Geol.  1.  29s  Marsh  land.. has  at  last  been  over- 
flowed, and  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  whelmed  in  the 
waves.  1889  Jessopp  Coming  of  Friars  ii.  105  Flocks,  and 
herds,  and  corn  and  hay  being  whelmed  in  the  deluge. 

b.  To   bury   under  a  load  of  earth,  snow,  or 
the  like. 

X5SS  Watrehan  Fardle  Facions  i.  iii.  35  So  whelmed  in 
sande  andgrauell,  that  there  is  nothing  but  mere  barreinesse. 
1583  Melbancke  Philotivms  X  iv,  Whelmd  be  the  World 
with  fire  and  brimstone,  that  [etc.].  x6oi  Holland  Pliny 
XXXII.  vi,  II.  437  To  coole  oisters  forsooth,  they  must  needs 
whelme  and  cover  them  all  over  with  snow.  i6ix  Speed 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xiii.  §  60.  601  A  couragious  Esquier  of 
Yorkeshire,  whom  thesodaine  ruine  of  a  Tower.,  whelmed 
and  slew  outright.     1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Barthol.  A  nat. 

I.  xiii.  32  The  Pancreas  doih  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  Medica- 
ments, being  deeply  whelmed  among  the  Bowels.  1793- 
AiKiN  &  Mks.  Barbauld^v^w.  at  Home  (1805)  IV.  3  He.. 
dug  over  the  whole  bed,  and  whelmed  all  the  relics  of  his 
flowers  deep  under  the  soil.  x8oi  Farmer^s  Mag,  Jan.  52 
A  size  of  furrow-slice  is  raised  sufficient  to  overlap  or 
whelm  up  all  the  weeds.  X883  Miss  Brouchton  Belhida  11. 
viii,  A  day  that  wrecks  ships  by  fleets;. .that  whelms  trains 
in  snowdrifts. 

5.  transf.  To  engulf  or  bear  down  like  a  flood, 
storm,  avalanche,  etc. ;  hence,  to  involve  in  de- 
struction or  ruin.     a.  in  material  sense. 

X667  Milton  P,  L.  vi.  141  Who. .with  solitarie  hand. -at 
one  blow  Unaided  could  have  finisht  thee,  and  whelmd  Thy 
Legions  under  darkness.  X740  Dyer  Ruins  Rome  529  The 
Goth  and  Vandal.  .Rush,  as  the  Breach  of  waters,  whelming 
all  Their  Domes.  X817  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  vi.  vi,  "The  files 
compact  Whelmed  me.  X847  Tennyson  Princess  Prol.  45 
Some  were  whelm'd  with  missiles  of  the  wall.  1864  —  En. 
Ard.  668  Where  either  haven  open'd  on  the  deeps,  RoU'd 
a  sea-haze  and  whelm'd  the  world  in  gray.  1883  Fortn. 
Rev.  Feb,  162  The  wind  that  would  whelm  the  wilderness. 
b.  in  immaterial  sense. 

1553  Primer  Edw,  VI,  Prayer  for  rycke  menne,  Lustes, 
whyche  whelme  men  into  perdicion  and  destruction,  XS7X 
GoLDiNG  Calvin  on  Ps.  xliii.  2  The  light  of  lyfe  driuelh 
away  the  mist  vnder  which  wee  were  whelmed  in  heauinesse. 
1598  R.  Bernard  tr.  Terence,  Andtia  v.  iv,  My  minde  is  so 
whelmed  with  feare,  hope,  ioy.  x6aa  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman*s 
Guzman  d'  At/,  n.  265,  I  lay  buryed  and  whelmed-over 
head  and  eares  in  a  well  of  miseries.     X791  Cowper  Iliad 

II.  204  Sorrow  whelm'd  bis  soul.  183a  Campbell  Ode  to 
Germans  ii.  And  the  tyrants  now  that  whelm  Half  the 
world  shall  quail  and  flee.  x86o  J.  P.  Kennedy  Life  W. 
Wirt  I.  XX.  302  Many  other  ladies  were  also  whelmed  in 
this  awful  catastrophe.  1891  A.  P.  Peabody  King's  ChaPel 
Serm.,  Acts  xiv.  11.  138  Christ,  .whelmed  with  his  forgiving 
love  the  penitent  who  wept  at  his  feet. 

Hence  "Whelmed  ppl.a.^  "Whe'liniDg  vbl.sb, 
and  ppl.  a, 

18x9  Keats  Otho  1.  i,  In  my  grave,  Or  side  by  side  with 
^'whelmed  mariners.  1842  Loudon  Suburban  Hort,  145  A 
common  saucer  and  whelmed  pot.  1898  Meredith  Odes  Fr, 
Hist.  75  These  tortures  to  distract  her  \sc.  France]  under, 
neath  Her  whelmed  Aurora's  shade,  c  X440  Promp.  Parv, 
S-2^li  *Whelmynge,  snppinacio,  1670  Ray  Proz',  282  (Scott. 
Prov.)  If  I  can  get  his  cairt  at  a  whelming  [1678,  p.  379  at 
a  wolter],  I  shall  lend  it  a  put.  X637  Milton  Lycidas  157 
Under  the  *whelming  tide.  1652  Blithe  Eng,  Improv. 
Impr.  xxviiL  194  The  Coumb  or  Wing  so  fixed  . .  to  the 
Share,  with  its  true  whelming,  hollow,  cross  winding,  com- 
pass, just  answring  the  cast  or  turn  of  the  Furrow.  1658 
W.  Burton  Itin.  Antonin.  92  The  all-whelming  deluge  of 
Time.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  i.  210  Doom'd  to  welter  in  the 
whelming  main.  1792  Wordsw.  Descrip.  Sketches  20^  By 
Him  who  saves  Alike  in  whelming  snows  and  i  oaring  winds. 
1799  Cowper  Castaivay  13  Not  long  beneath  the  whelming 
brine,  Expert  to  swim,  he  lay.  1821  Clare  Vill.  Minstr. 
cxviii,  If  he  may  live  for  joys  or  sink  in  'whelming  pain. 
i86x  Beresf.  Hope  Eng.  Cathedr.  igth  C.  166  At  a  crisis 
of  growing  darkness  and  whelming  confusion.  1891  Atkin- 
son Last  of  Giant- Killers  145  Hidden  bya  whelming  mass 
shot  down  from  the  hill  above. 

Whelm,  variant  of  Walm  v.   Obs. 

t  Whelmer.  Archil.  Obs.  [?  f.  Whelm  v,  + 
-ER  1.]  ?  A  stone  placed  horizontally.  (But  cf, 
Wheeler  10.) 

16x8  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  207  Doresteds 
with  ..  whitestone  heads  with  whelmers  and  kneelers  over 
the  same  of  free  stone.  x688  Holme  Armoury  ni.  472/2  A 
Wall  whose  Door  head,  Cap,  or  Cover  is  called  a  Square, 
or  a  Cover  of  Whelmers  and  Kneelers. 

Whelp (hwelp),j<5.  Forms:  ihwelp,(hwoelp, 
huoelp,  hwealp,  hwylp),  i,  4  welp,  3  hweolp, 
Jwelp,  (Orm.)  whellp,  wheollp,  3-7  whelpe, 
4-5  welpe,  6  whelppe,  4-  whelp  ;  Sc.  and  north. 
4  quelp(e,  quilp(e,  4-7  quhelp(e,  5  qwelp(e, 
quhalp,  quholp(e,  8-9  whalp.  [OE.  hwelp  = 
OS.  hwelp,  (M)LG.,  (M)Du.  welp,  OHG.  {h)welf 
(MHG.,  G.  welf),  ON.  hvelpr  (Sw.  valp.  Da. 
hvaip)  :  further  relations  uncertain.] 
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WHEMMEIi. 


1.  The  young  of  the  dog.     Now  little  used, 
superseded  by  puppy. 

CQ50  Lindisf.  Gosp.  MatLxv.  27  So3  hiucweS  geedrihten 
foroon  &  huoelpas  brucas  of  screadungum  fla  Se  falles  of 
bead  hlaferda  hiora.  c  vioQ  Sixx.  Leechd.  1 .  368  JC^yf  Jju  on 
foreweardon  sumera  Hs^st  hwylcne  hwelpan  t>onne  ^yt 
unseseondne.  Ibid.  II.  172  Ti^i^\x  wille  J>aet  wifcUd  haebbe 
oyp^  tife  hwelp.  c  1000  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wright  Voc.  78 
Catulus,  hwylp.  f  1105  Lav.  31670  Let  J>u  pa  hundes,. 
eiSer  freten  o3er  swa  hund  de3  his  broker,  and  leten  heore 
whelpes  whseiuen  heom  bi-sides.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
xxxiii.  {G^o^'ge)■2^^  Hefolouyt  hyreasithad  bene  pemekeste 
quhelpe  wes  euir  sene,  <:  1430  Ckev.  Assigne  6i  Seuenne 
whelpes  she  sawe  sowkynge  pe  damme.  1579  Gosson  Sch. 
Abuse  (Arb.)  19  So  must  I  disprayse  his  methode  in  writing, 
which  following  the  course  of  amarous  Poets,  dwelleth 
longest  in  those  pointes,  that  profile  least ;  and  Hke  a  wanton 
whelpe,  leaueth  the  game,  to  runne  riot.  1607  Topsell 
Four-f.  Beasts  139  That  Whelpes.. of  one  and  the  same 
Bitch,  be  neuer  suffered  to  couple,  a  168a  Sir  T.  Browne 
Tracts  v.  (1684)  iig,  I  kept  an  Eagle  two  years,  which  fed 
upon  Kats,  Kittlings,  Whelps  and  Ratts.  1709  Steele 
Tatler  No.  37  F  2  Trips,  a  Whelp  just  set  In.  1765  Goldsm. 
Eiegy  on  Mad  Dog  iv,  Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and 
hound.  x8i6  Scott  Let.  to  Terry  18  Apr.  in  Lockhart,  His 
whole  pack  rushed  out  upon  the  man  of  execution,  and 
Dandie  followed  them,  .exclaiming,  'the  tae  hauf  o'them  is 
but  whalps,  man.*  1859  Geo.  Euot  Adam  Bede  i.  v,  I  want 
to  call  at  the  Hall  Farm  on  my  way,  to  look  at  the  whelps 
Poyser  is  keeping  for  me.  1894  Kipling  The  ^ Mary  Gloster^ 
Verse  1919  I.  175  Mean  as  a  collier's  whelp  Nosing  for 
scraps  in  the  galley. 

b,  t  ifireat)  with  whelp ^  now  in  whelp:  (of  a 
bitch)  pregnant,  in  pnp. 

X398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvnr.  xxv.  (Bodl.  MS.)  If. 
26ob/2j>e  hitche  got»  wi|>  whelpe  in  here  wombe  iiij»»  dales. 
156s  J.  Heywood  Prozh  ^  Epigr.  (1867)  203  Thy  bytch  great 
with  whelpe.  1634  Brereton  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  37  A 
bitch  in  wbelp.  1887  Field  i^  Feb.  227/2  All  the  bitches 
that  missed  last  year  have  this  season  got  in  whelp,  and 
mostly  to  the  same  dogs. 

2.  The  young  of  various  wild  animals,  esp.  and 
now  only  (chiefly  as  a  literary  archaism)  of  such 
as  the  lion,  tiger,  bear,  and  wolf,  to  the  young  of 
which  the  name  aib  is  now  usually  applied. 

c8a^  Vesfi.  Psalter  xvi[i].  12  Swe  swe  hwelp  Icon  eardj- 
ende  in  de::^ulnissum.  a  1050  Liber  Scintill.  xxiv.  (1889)  95 
Raptis/oetibus,  ^cgripenum  hwealpum.  c  laoo  Ormin  5838 
Forr  leness  whellp  [jxr  ^aer  itt  iss  Whellpedd,  \xr  lij>  itt  stJlle 
fh-e  da)hess.  c  1190  St.  Edmund  72  in  S,  Eng.  Leg.  290  And 
rijt  ase  he  \sc.  a  wolf]  wolde  is  owene  ^welp  with  wilde  bestes 
it  wuste.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7103  A  lion  quilpe  t>at  ran  ouer- 
thuert,  Rampand  to  sampan  he  stert.  c  1386  Cnxvczn  Sqr.'s 
T.  491  As  by  the  whelpe  chastcd  is  the  leon.  1398  Trevisa 
Bnrth.  De  P.  R.  xin.  xxvi.  (Bod!.  MS.)  If.  137  b/i  (The 
whale]  \o\xt)f  his  whelpes  with  a  wonder  lone,  c  1440 
Alphabet  0/ Tales  307  per  was  wulfe-whclpis  ^rin.  Ibid, 
478  pe  propurtie  of  pe  ape  is  to  hafe  ij  whelpis.  c  1440 
Gesta  Rom.  lix.  243  (Harl.  MS.)  Wehaue  longe  tyme  feade 
^re  with  ^  serpents  &  hir  whelpes.  01578  Lindesay 
(Pitscottie)  ChroH.  Scot.  (S.T.  S.)  H.  302  Ane  kow  of 
Sauchie  that  calffit  xxv  grew  quholpis.  1677  N.  Cox  Gentl. 
Recr.  1.  (ed.  2)  134  When  the  she- Bear  perceiveth  her  self 
with  whelp,  she  withdraws  her  self  into  some  Cave.  1774 
Goldsm.  Nat.  Hisi,  {1776)  III.  233  To  let  the  lioness 
suckle  her  own  whelps.  i8as  J.  Neal  Bro.  Jonathan  III. 
265  The  whelp  of  a  bitch 'Catamount.  1859  Darwin  Orig. 
Spec,  xtii.  439  Stripes  can  be  plainly  distinguished  in  the 
whelp  of  the  lion.  1870  Bryakt  Iliad  xvii.  161  Firm  as 
stands  A  lion  o'er  his  whelps. 

b.  transf,  A  young  child  ;  a  boy  or  girl.  Now 
ox^y  jocular, 

1430-40  LvDG.  Bochas  v.  xxi'.  (1554)  137  b/i  Father  (quod 
she)  and  ye  take  hede,  A  whelpe  I  had.  1483  Caxton  Gold, 
Leg.  265/1  Thou  arte  moder  of  a  right  noble  whelp.  XS73- 
80  TussER  Husb.  (1878)  185  Not  rod  in  mad  braines  hand  is 
that  can  heipe,  But  gentle  skill  doth  make  the  proper  whelpe. 
1591  Moryson  Let.  m  I  tin.  (1617)  1. 14  Imbrace  in  my  name 
our  common  friend  G.  B.  and  of  my  loving  hosts  family  let 
not  a  whelpe  goe  unsaluted.  c  x«j9x  Rob  Stem's  Dreain 
(.MaitL  Quo)  5  Hot  ^e  sowld  cheifly  mene  his  caice,  To 
quhalpis  ar  of  his  nobill  raice.  x85a  Kingsley  Let.  in  Li/e 
X.  (1879)  '■  373  ^y  'i"lc  whelp  Maurice. 

C  fig,  (from  I  or  a)  with  literal  language  re- 
tained, often  with  implication  as  in  3. 

LiorCs  whelp  is  used  allusively^  partly  after  Shaks. 
/  Hen.  IV.  III.  iii.  167,  Hen.  V.  i.  u.  109,  for  'a  valorous 
youth  sprung  from  a  valorous  race  *, 

a  IU5  Ancr.  R.  200  }>e  Unicorne  of  Wrc35e . .  haueS  six     | 
hweolpes.  {>e  uormest  is  Cheaste,   o5cr  Strif.     13..  Sir 
Betut  (A.)  1733  '  A-3ilt  be,'  a  seide, '  ^ow  fox  welp.'    c  14150 
Cov.  Myst.  V.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  51  And  save  thi  servaunt  from 
belle  qwelp.     1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  11.  ill.  281  Two  of  thy 
whelpes,  fell  Curs  of  bloody  kind   Haue  heere  bereft  my 
brother  of  his  life.     1596-7  Min.  Arckd.  Colchester  (MS.) 
If.  147  Calling  them  [jc.  neighbours]  doggs,  slye  whelpes,    j 
and  that  they  might  have  barked  before  they  had  bitt.     ! 
1631  A.  WiisoN  Stuisser  n.  i,  .And  ther's  a  whelp  [points  at    \ 
Alcidonus]  wo'd  haue  a  Marybone.      1663  Cowlev  Cutter 
Coleman  St.  iv.  vi.  This  bouncing  Bear  of  a  Colonel  will 
break  the   Back  of  my  little  Whelp  of  a  Captain.     1831 
Jahes  Philip  Aug.  xxvii.  You  were  but  a  whelp,  where  you 
are  now  a  lion  I     tatn  Times  Lit.  Suppl.  23  Feb.  123/1  A 
time  when  young  Etigliihmen  were  just  as  formidable  lion's 
whelps  as  they  are  to-day,  i 

3.  a.  Applied  depreciatingly  to  the  ofifspiing  of 
a  noxious  creature  or  being.      (Cf.  son  of  a  bitch.) 

1338  R.  Brunne  Ckron.  (1725)  381  Cambinhoy  beres  htm  i 

coy,    J>at  fendes  whelp.      <x  1340    'i^K^Avoix.   Psalter  Ivi.    5  j 
Warldis  lufers  bat  ere  the  whelpis  of  deuels.      1560  Becon 

New  Catech.  Wks.  (1564I  I.  497  Those  whelpes  of  Rome.  1 
1580  H.  Gifford  Gillflfiotvers  (1875)  6,  I  would.. liken  all 

such  whelpes  of  Zoilus,  to  that,  .canckerly  naturde  curre.  ' 

1590  Ghbknk  Mourn.  Garm.  (1616)  C2,  Use  not  dice,  for  j 
they  be  fortunes  whelpes.     16x0  Shaks.  Temp,  i.  ii,  283  The 

Son,  that  she  did  littour  faeere,  A  frekelld  whelpe,  bag-  I 


borne.    1634  Canne  Nectss.  Se^ar.  105  Their  vngraclous 
Bishops,  these  whelpes  of  Antichrist. 

b.  An  ill-conditioned  or  low  fellow  ;  later,  in 
milder  use,  and  esp.  of  a  boy  or  young  man  :  A 
saucy  or  impertinent  young  fellow;  an  *  unlicked 
cub  \  a  *  puppy  *.     Also  attrib, 

<:i330  Arth.  ^  Merl,  4516  Him  to  helpe,  To  fii^t  ojain  ^& 
Sarrazin  welpe.  c  X460  Towneley  Myst.  xli.  426  Thou  art 
an  yll  qwelp  ffor  angre.  i6ix  B.  Jonson  Catiline  1.  i,  Let 
me  but  finde  you  againe  with  such  a  face:  You  Whelpe. 
17x0  Bfit.  Apollo  III.  No.  20.  3/2  He's.. a  Silly  Whelp. 
171X  SwiftZ^//.  (1767)111. 161  Sir  Thomas  ManseiandTom 
Harley  met  me  In  the  Park,  and  made  me  walk  with  them  till 
ninp,  like  unreasonable  whelps,  fj^i  Richardson  Pamela 
(1824)  I.  II  When  she  was  beginnmg  to  complain  of  the 
whelp  lord's  impertinence.  1768  Goldsm.  Goodn.  Man 
II.  i.  Stupid  whelp  I  But  I  don't  wonder :  the  boy  takes 
entirely  after  his  mother.  1809  Scott  Let.  7  Aug.  in 
Lcckhart:,  It  is  fuftny  enough  to  see  a  whelp  of  a  young 
;  Lord  Byron  abusing  me.  x8a3  'Jon  Bee'  Diet.  Turf  \Kyi 
\  IP'/ielp,  a  boy  with  dog's-tricks.  1834  Marrvat  Peter 
I  Simple  iii,  Bad  company,  you  whelp  I  1866  Miss  Braddon 
Lady's  Mile  1,  The  shabby  whelp  gambling  for  marbles  in 
the  gutter.  x883  Sat,  Rev.  20  Oct,  458/1  These  whelps 
have  been  before  the  magistrates  charged  on  their  own  con- 
fession with  murder. 
4.  NatU.  One  of  the  longitudinal  projections  on 
the  barrel  of  a  capstan  or  the  drum  of  a  windlass. 
The  object  designated  in  the  first  quot.  is  uncertain. 
1356  in  Pipe^  Roll  32  Edw,  HI  m,  34/1  Idem  computat 
expendisse  ..  in  factura  .iij.  Whelpes  .j.  grossi  Wynche  .. 
c  lb.  a  i6js  Nomenclator  Nanalis  (Harl.  MS.  2301),  The 
Whelps  are  like  Brackettes,  sett  to  the  bodie  of  the  Cap- 
staine  close  vnder  the  Barrs,  downe  to  the  Decke.  and  axe 
theie  which  giue  the  Sweepe  to  the  Capstaine.  Theis  are 
made  soe  in  partes  that  the  Cabell  maie  not  be  so  apt  to 
surge,  as  it  would  if  it  did  run  vpon  a  whole  round  bodie. 
x6a7  Capt.  J.  Smith  Sea  Gram.  li.  8  The  Whelps  are  short 
peeces  of  wood  made  fast  to  it,  to  keepe  the  Cable  from 
coming  too  high  in  the  turning  about.  1769  Falconer/?/*:/. 
Marine  U??^)  s.v.  Capstem,  18^7  Key  Recov.  H.M,S. 
Gorgon  19  The  space  between  which  had  been  filled  up 
with  wood,  like  the  whelps  of  a  capstan. 

b.  One  of  the  teeth  of  a  sprocket-wheel  (Knight 
Did.  Mech,  i8;5). 

1 5.  Naitt.  One  of  a  fleet  of  auxiliary  war  vessels 
established  in  Charles  I's  reign,  app.  orig.  so  called 
because  designed  to  attend  upon  H.M.S.  Lion.  Obs. 
i6a8-9  Cal.  St.  Papers,  Dom.  (1839)  455  (When  she  \sc. 
a  small  man-of-war]  heard]  our  Whelps  bark  so  loud  and 
saucy,  and  saw  them  put  up  the  King's  colours,  [she  en- 
deavoured to  escape).  i63x  Sir  J.  Pennington  yrnl.  in 
toth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  iv.  276  Our  whole  fleete 
being  4  sayle  in  all,  viz*  the  Convertive,  Admirall,  the 
Assurance,  Vize  Admirall,  the  Tenth  Whelpe,  and  the 
Second  Whelpe.  1634  Brerkton  _  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.) 
158  Here  we  saw  the  9th  Whelp  lying  at  anchor,  to  guard 
the  fleet  which  now  is  ready  to  go  hence  to  Bnstotl  fair. 
164X  Prynne  Disc.  Prel.  Tyrr.  it.  135  Being  imbarqufid.  .in 
one  of  the  Klnges  Whelpes,.. he  landed  at  Dover.  x66o 
BuRNEY  K«'p3t(rToi'  Awpof  53  When  he  visits  the  Navy,  and 
even  boards  the  Whelps  and  Frigots.  1894  C  N.  Robinsom 
Brit.  Fleet  227  A  class  of  smaller  craft,  each  of  185  tons, 
was  decided  on.  They  were  called  '  whelps ',  and  were 
vessels  built  for  sweeps  as  well  as  sails. 
6.  Comb.y  ^%  whelp-robbed  Sid], 
1637  May  Lucan  v.  H  8  b,  Swifter  then  whelpe-robb*d 
Tyger. 

Hence  Whelphood,  the  condition  of  being  a 
whelp ;  Wbe'lplsh  a.,  of,  resembling,  or  character- 
istic of  a  whelp  ;  Whe'lpless  a.^  having  no  whelps, 
deprived  of  whelps;  fWhelpllch  [-ly2]  adv,^ 
like  a  whelp  ;  Wlie'lpUng,  a  young  whelp ;  also 
contemptuously  of  a  person. 

x886  Swinburne  Misc.  211  A  vapid  and  effeminate  rhyme- 
ster in  the  sickly  stage  of  •whelphood.  1586  Whitney 
Choice  Emblems  49  Though  *whelpishe  daies,  his  nature  did 
disguise  Yet  time  at  length  vnto  my  euell  lucke  Bewray'de 
his  barte.  1687  Mi£cb  Gt.  Fr,  Diet.,  Whelpish,  mechanic 
mauvais.  ^  17x1  G.  Gary  Phys.  Phylactic  334  Vou  mightily 
hugged  this  whelpish  Thought.  1883  J.  Christie  in  Mod. 
Scott,  Poets  Ser.  vi.  263  Thou  gar'd  the  rocks  and  hallows 
ring  Wi'  whalpish  glee.  x^8  Yong  Diana  9  Angry 
more  then  *whelples.se  Beare.  1814  Bvron  Lara  11.  xxv, 
Her  eye  shot  forth  with  all  the  living  fire  That  haunts  the 
tigress  in  herwbelpless  ire.  X847TRNNYSON  Princess  vi.  83 
The  old  lion,  glaring  with  his  wnelpless  eye.  c  1400  Beryu 
481  He..scrapid  the  dorr  *welplich,  aitiS  Svlvrster 
Profit  0/ Imprisonment  Wks.  (1621)  625  As,  when  the  Lion 
fierce  ..  Runnes  midst  a  million  swords,  his  *whelpHngs  to 
defend.  178J  Elphinston  Martial  xii.  clxxi.  (i.  Ixxxiii.J  460 
On  thy  lov'd  lips,  the  whelpling  lambent  bung.  X889  Farrar 
Lives  of  Fathers  I.  v.  222  That  whelpling  [L.  canicula\ 
Diogenes  sought  to  find  a  man. 

Whelp  (hwelp),  V.    [f.  prec] 

1.  trans.  To  bring  forth  (a  whelp  or  whelps). 

c  X300  Ormtn  6029  patt  deor  t>att  wass  i  leoness  like,  patt 
risel»J>  o  te  J^riddeda^^  AflTterr  t>att  itt  iss  wheollpedd.  a  laas 
Ancr,  R,  200  Monie  mo  hweolpes  ten  ich  habbe  inempned 
hauetS  |>e  Liun  of  Prude  ihweolped.  X398  Trevisa  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  xvm.  i.  (Bodl.  MS.)  If.  241  b/2  t>e  female  woIfe 
whelpij*  manye  whelpes  as  J>e  bitche  doJ>e.  X493  Festwall 
(W.  de  W.  1515)  145  Whan  a  lyon  bath  yonge  whelpes  they 
shall  lye  as  deed  thre  dayes  after  y'  they  ben  whelped .  1377 
GoocR  Heresbach's  Husb.  iii.  155  b,  As  soone  as  they  be 
Whelped,  cast  away  such  as  you  mislike.  X677  N.  Cox 
Gentl.  Recr.  i.  (ed.  2I  135  [Bears]  are  whelped  most  com- 
monly in  March,  sometimes  two,  and  not  above  five  in  num- 
ber. 173X  Grntl.  Mag.  Aug.  352/2  A  Litter  of  young  Lions 
was  whelped  at  the  Tower,  from  a  Lioness  and  Lion  wbelp'd 
there  6  years  before.  1775  Phil.  Trans.  LXVI.  103  They 
all  come  on  shore  in  December,  to  whelp  their  young. 
i86x  Hughes  Tom  Brottm  nt  Oxf.  iii,  Jack's  the  dog  as  can 
draw  a  brock,  .agin  any  Lonnun  dog  as  ever  was  whelped. 


189a  Brit.  Fancier  ig  Feb.  71/2  His  bitch  Dainty.. has  Juit 
whelped  a. .fine  Utter  to  Mrs,  Dainty's  Dictator. 

b.  transf,  and  fig.    To  bring  forth :  often  with 
contemptuous  implication, 

xs8x  J.  Bell  Haddon's  Anszu.  Osor.  82  b,  Two  detestable 
lyes  whelped  at  one  lytter  (so  pregnant  is  this  worme). 
1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  11.  iv,  Vnlesse  shee  had 
whelpt  it  her  selfe,  shee  could  not  haue  tou'd  a  thing  better. 
a  XG41  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  l^  Mon.  (1642)  422  Antignus, 
Boethus,  Sadoc,  and  such  mungrels  were  scarce  whelped  in 
Epiphanius  his  dayes.  1675  Hobbes  Odyss.  viii.  472  Sing 
nowof  the  Horse  of  Wood . .  Which  in  Troy* Town  destruction 
to  it  whelpt.  178X  Cowper  Table-T.  536  Having  whelped 
a  prologue  with  great  pains.  x8ai  Scott  Kenihu.  xix,  (Jut, 
you  diminutive  pint-pot,  whelped  of  an  overgrown  reckon- 
ing I  x9oa  Wisti-;r  Virginian  xv,  None  of  'em  was  whelped 
savage  enough  to  sing  himself  bloodthirsty. 

2.  intr.  To  bring  foith  whelps, 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xviii.  Ixxiv.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
pat  wesels  conceyue  atte  mouj^e  and  whelpi^  atte  ere. 
a  1400  Octotiian  470  Thetygre  aftyr  ihys  batayle,  Whelpede 
sone  for  hyr  trauayle.  1605  B.  Jonson  Voipone  11.  i.  Your 
lyons  whelping^  in  the  Tower.  x66o  Bovle  New  ExP, 
Phys.-Mech.  Digress.  368  A  Bitch  that  was  said  to  be 
almost  ready  to  whelp.  1798  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag, 
V.  208  On  Paris'  tomb  The  flocks  insulting  frisk.  And 
whelps  the  lioness  in  Priam's  hall.  X887  Swinburne  Z,(7C77«tf 
IV.  ii,  98  No  she-wolf  whelps  upon  the  wold  Whose  brood 
is  like  thy  mother's. 

Jig,  i8ai  Shelley  Hellas  874  The  foliage  in  which  Fame, 
the  eagle,  built  Her  aerie,  while  Dominion  whelped  below. 

Hence  Whelped //>/.  a.,  Whelping  vbl,  sb. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  xxvi.  (Bodl.  MS.),  In 
bicches  melk  is  founde  many  daies  bifore  be  whelpinge. 
x6as  K.  Long  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  11.  xiii.  105  She  was 
then  lately  dead  in  whelping.  1804  W,  Taylor  in  Robberds 
Mem.  (1843)  I.  491  Lickmg  the  whelped  bears  into  courtli- 
ness at  one  s  leisure.  1907  R.  Leighton  New  Bk.  Dog  578 
Breeding  and  Whelping. 

Whels,  obs.  form  of  Whiles. 

Whelve  (hwelv),  v,  Obs,  exc.  dial.  Forms: 
I  hwylfan,  3  hwelfen,  5-  whelve,  (9  whilve), 
[Late  OE.  hwylfan  — *hwielf an ^  Anglian  *hwelfan 
(also  in  compounds  d-,  be-,  of  hwylfan)  =  OS.  bi- 
hwelbian  to  cover  over,  (M)I)u.,  (M)LG.  welven^ 
OHG.,  MHG.  welben^  wehven  (G.  wolben)  to 
vault,  arch,  ON.  hvelfa  to  arch,  turn  upside  down 
:—  OTeut.  *xwalbjan,  causative  vb.  f,  x'^<^^- 
(:  x'^^l^s  X^^^~)f  whence  OE.  hwealf  sb,,  arch, 
vault,  adj.  vaulted,  OHG.  walbe  (MHG.  walbe), 
curved  object,  gutter-tile,  roof-gutter,  walbi  *  volu- 
bilitas ',  walben  to  roll,  ON,  hvalf  y^vXx.^  concavity, 
hvalfa^  holfa  to  capsize  (see  Whauve)  ;  further 
related  to  Goth,  hwilftri  coffin,  Gr.  kuAttos  bosom: 
the  radical  notion  being  *  rounded,  arched*,] 

1.  trans.  To  turn  (a  vessel,  etc.)  upside  down  so 
as  to  cover  something ;  gen.  to  turn  or  roll  over, 
overturn ;  to  upheave.  To  whelve  over^  to  over- 
whelm :    =  OVERWHELVE. 

c  1000  in  Techmer's  Zeitsehr.  (1885)  II.  125  Donne  J>u  hlid 
habban  wylle,  J^onne  hafa  ^u  ^ine  wynstran  hand  samlocene 
and  eac  swa  ba  swyjjran  and  hwylf  hy  syjjjian  ofer  Jja  wyn- 
stran eal  sw>*lce  bucuppan  hlide.  [c  1000  Regius- Psalter  ^ic. 
^Roeder)  276  Cneorls  mm  alasd  &  ofhwylfed  [Vulg.  conuoluta] 
IS  fram  me.]  c  xa75  Passion  our  Lord  513  in  O.  E,  Misc.  51 
He  hwelfdeat  J>are  sepulchre-dure  enne  grete  ston.  \c  1374 
Chaucer  Boeth.  w,  met.  iii.  (1868)  39  pe  horrible  wynde 
aquilon  moeuej?  boylyng  tempestes  and  ouer  whelwep  J>e 
see.]  C1440  Pallad.  on  Hush,  \.  161  For  harm  &  stryf  of 
that  vpon  thy  selue  May  rise,  yhe  &  perchaunce  ouer  thee 
whelue  \^.  r.  the  overwhelve].  X854  Trans.  Phitol.  Soc, 
84  (Surrey)  I'll  whelve  a  pot  over  'em,  to  keep  off  the  sun. 
1854  N.  <5-  q.  ist  Ser.  X.  479  (Cornwall)  IVhelve  or  Whilve^ 
to  turn  upside  down  any  hollow  vessel. 

f  2.  To  cover  over  with  anything  ;  to  hide,  bury, 

c  X440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  393  Ek  whelue  a  seriol  ther- 
out  that  haue  Grauel  vp  to  the  myddes.  1566  W.  P.  tr. 
Curio's Pasguine  in  Traunee  To  Rdr.,  Thecandell  whelued 
vnder  the  Busshell  wil  burne  a  hole  throughe.  1706  Phil- 
lips (ed.  Kersey),  To  Whelm  or  Whelve^  to  cover. 

Wheme,  var.  Qoeme  sb,  and  v.  Obs, 

Whemen,  obs.  f.  women,  pi.  of  Woman. 

Whezaxnel  (hwe*m'l),  sb,  Sc  and  dial.  Forms  : 
see  next.  [f.  next.]  An  overturn,  upset,  over- 
throw ;  a  state  of  confusion. 

1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  xxii,  Nae  doubt,  nay  doubt— ay,  ay- 
it's  an  awfu'  whummle— and  for  ane  that  held  his  head  sae 
high  toa  i8aa  Galt  Sir  A.  IVylie  civ.  The  chaise  made 
a  clean  whamle,  and  the  Laird  was  lowermost.  1830  — 
Lawrie  T.  in.  v.  Many  a  joint-dislocking  jolt,  and  al- 
most headlong  whamle.  1887  Javiieson's  Sc,  Diet.  Suppl., 
Quhemle..  arock,toss;  a  rocking,  tossing.  1895  Crockett 
Men  of  Moss-Hags  xlviii.  His  horse  also  fell  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  among  a  great  whammel  of  stones,  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  defile. 

Whemmel  (hwe-m*!),  v,  Sc,  and  dial.  Forms: 
6,  9  quhemle,  quhomle,  7-9  whemmel,  8-9 
whomel,  whemble,  9  wCh^emmle,  whammle, 
•wham(b)le,  whommle,  whum(m)el,  etc,  (see 
Eng,  Dial  Diet.).  [Metathetic  form  of  Whelm  v.  ] 
1.  trans.  To  turn  upside  down  ;  to  overturn,  cap- 
size ;  to  drink  off  (liquor)  to  the  bottom ;  also 
transf  ^nAfig.  to  upset,  throw  into  confusion. 

X536  Bbllenden  Cr(»«.  Proheme  ii.  (154O  F  iv,  And  schyll 
Triton  with  his  wyndy  home  Ouir  quhemlit  all  the  flowand 
occean.  1684  [Meriton]  Yori^sh.  Dial.  47,  I  whemmeld 
Dubler  owr'th  Meat,  To  keep  it  seaf  and  warm  for  you  to 
Eat.  X7IS  Ramsav  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  u.  xix.  On  whomelt 
tubs  lay  twa  lang  dails.    X71X  —  Prospect  oj  Plenty  nj6 


WHXN. 

Rtalthfou  hearts  shall  ovn  their  honest  flame,  With  reamins; 

Suaff,  and  whomcit  to  her  name.  i8i6  Scott  Antig,  xl,  I 
link  I  see  the  coble  whombled  keel  up.  Ibui.  xli.  Me  took 
the  curbstane,  and  he's  whoniled  her  as  I  wad  whomle  a  loom 
bi^er.  cH^  DtHJutm  Tracts  (1895)  II.  31  Put  into  a 
wheelhuTOW  and  whemmeled  o%'er  upon  the  muck-midden. 
taij  Trmms.  Amtr.  Pkitol.  Sx.  55  lyhommlt,  'to  turn  a 
trough,  or  any  vessel,  bottom  upwards,  so  that  it  will  drain 
welT;  used  in  West  Virginia. 

b.  To  cover  (something)  by  turning  a  vessel, 
etc.  upside  down  over  it 

1700  GaosE  Pnm.  GIkss.  (ed.  1),  IVItemiU.  to  cover  with  a 
bowl  iSaa  MACracctar  Galtmid.  Encjicl.^  v.  nhommUd, 
To  be  wbommled  beneath  a  bushel.  1855  tj-  D.  Burn] 
AaUiif.  Btggar  Bey  (1859)  57,  I  was,  like  the  turkey, 
whomalled  under  a  tub. 

2.  To  submerge  in  or  as  in  a  flood  ;  to  drown. 
xtfilSatir.  Poems  Reform,  iv.  5'  Quhomlit  in  sorow  and 

plungeit  in  cair.  s8a4  Mactagcart  Gallovid.  EncycL  s.  v. 
WhoMmled,  '  To  be  whommled  by  a  wave,"  to  be  whelmed 
in  the  deep. 

3.  intr.  To  tumble  over,  capsize ;  also,  to  move 
unsteadily,  stumble  about. 

189s  Crockett  Men  0/ Moss-Hags  xxiii,  The  deil  whum. 
melt  on  his  hearthstane  1  1897  —  Lods'  Love  iii,  \Vhen . . 
your  hoggs  [arej  whammelin'  in  the  black  hags  by  the  score. 

When  (hwen), («</».  (fonj.,  sb.)  Forms:  a.  1-3 
hwonne,  (i  huonne),  3  wonne,  3-4  whonne, 
6  Sc.  qtihoue.  5.  1-3  hwanne,  3  wsene,  quanne, 
(quuanne,  jwanne,  jwane),  3-4  wane,  3-5 
whanne,  wanne,  quane,  4  hiianne,  6  wliane, 
Sc.  quhane.  7.  i  hwenne,  hwaanne,  (hoenne), 
3-3  wenne,  3  hwenne,  weonne,  3-5  whenne, 
4  quenne,  qwenne,  quone,  Sc.  qwene,  qwhene, 
4-6  Sc.  quhene,  5  whene.  5.  3-4  hwon,  won, 
(4  w^on),  4-5  whon,  5  qwon.  «.  3-4  hwan, 
(3  quuan,  queen),  3-5  wan,  quan,  3-0  whan, 
(4  van,  5  whann),  5-6  Sc.  quhan.  f.  3  hwen, 
3-5  won,  4-5  quen,  (4  qwheyn,  5  qwen,  qwhen), 
4-8  Sc.  quhen,  4- when.  [OE.  hwanne,  hwgnne, 
hwenne, {^\!a.  hwanne),  late  WS.  hwsenne,  corresp. 
to  OFris.  wanne,  {h)wenne  until,  if  (Fris.  wan 
when,  if),  OS.  hwan  when,  hwanna  at  some  time, 
when,  (MLG.  wan,  wen,  wanne,  wenne,  MDu. 
wan,  wen,  surviving  in  Du.  wanneer  when  =  OS. 
hwan  (r  as  soon  as),  OHG.  wanne,  wenni,  -e 
(MHG.  wanne,  wenne,  G.  wann  when,  wenn  if), 
Goth,  hwan  when,  how ;  a  derivative  of  the  in- 
terrog.  stem  xk"*-  Who,  What,  as  then  is  of  the 
demonstrative /a- ;  of.  Avestic  kdm  how,  L.  quoin, 
cum  when,  OPruss.  kan  if,  Olr.  can,  "Vi.  pan. 

The  formations  present  points  of  difficulty ;  the  following 
related  forms  have  a  dental  suffix  :  OFris.  krva'ide,  hwaiUe, 
wande,  want,  htvende.  hwcntifi  (Fris.  want)  for,  because, 
as,  OS.  hwoftda,  hivand  when,  for,  because  (MLG.  wande), 
OHG.  ih)-wajtia  why,  L.  qwsndo  when(cf.  Skr.  kadct  when, 
lith.  kada  where,  etc.).] 

1.  Interrogative  uses. 

1.  In  a  direct  question  :  At  what  time?  on  what 
occasion  ?  Sometimes  passing  into  the  sense :  In 
what  case  or  circumstances?  (cf.  8).  Also  with 
ellipsis  of  the  remainder  of  the  question  (see 
also  b). 

e  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxv.  37  Hwaenne  jesawe  we  Se 
hingrisende,  &  we  3e  feddon?  c  xooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  xl[i].  5 
Hwonne  ar  he  beo  dead,  o|>l«  hwEeniie  his  nama  aspringe  ? 
c  X17S  Latnb.  Horn.  65  Wenne  seal  l>os  bode  us  god  don  ? 
X38a  WvcLiF  Ps.  xlifij,  3  Whan  I  shal  comen,  and  apere  befor 
the  face  of  God?  c  141a  Hoccleve /?tf  7^r.f.  Pr:«c.  864  Whan 
schol  ye  hre  to  vs  be  reconsiled  ?  1540  Palsgr.  Acoiastus  iv. 
V,  Vj  b,  Thoushalt  haue  gold  tolde  out  to  the.  La.  Whan, 
at  the  Grekinh  calendes?  1590  SiiAKS.  Com.  Err.  11.  ii.  13 
When  spake  I  such  a  word?  x68x  Dryden  Abs.  ?.-  Achit. 
I.  387  When  should  People  strive  their  Bonds  to  break,  If 
not  when  Kines  are  Negligent  or  Weak?  xy^  Young  Nt. 
Th.  III.  537  When  shall  1  die?— when  shall  I  live  for  ever? 
X84X  Punch  24  July  21/2  When  is  a  horse  like  a  herring?— 
When  he's  hard  rode.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  iii.  xiv. 
When  shall  1  come  to  see  you,  Mr.  Boffin  ?  X867  Tennyson 
Holy  Grail  255  Who  shall  blazon  it  ?  when  and  how  ? 
t  b.  ellipt.  as  an  exclamation  of  impatience.  Obs. 

159a  Kyd  Sp.  Trag.  in.  i.  47  No  more,  I  say :  to  the  tortures, 
when  I  XS96  Shaks.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  i.  147  Off  with  my  boot-s, 
yourogues:  you  villaines,  when f  i6a3  Middleton  il/(7r^ 
Dissemblers  v.  i.  (1657)  66  Why  when?  begin  Sir:  I  must 
stay  your  leisure. 

2.  In  a  dependent  question  or  clause  of  similar 
meaning :  At  what  time ;  on  what  occasion ;  in 
what  case  or  circumstances.     Also  ellipt. 

Say  token,  colloq.  formula  used  by  a  person  pouring  out 
drink  for  another,  to  ask  him  to  say  when  he  shall  stop. 

c  xwM  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  ii.  7  Herodes..befran  hi  xeorne, 
hwaenne  se  steorra  hym  aetcowde.  a  X300  Cursor  M.  5446 
Nou  rck  i  neuer  quen  i  deL  c  X375  in  Horstmann  Allengh 
Leg.  (1878)  124/1  Alle  5e  haue  herd  told  &  rad  How  & 
woanne  god  \>\s.  world  mad.  1535  C^vf.rdalb  Lev.  xiv.  57 
That  it  maye  be  knowne,  whan  eny  thinge  is  vncleane  or 
deane.  1676  N.  French  Vnkinde  Desertor  i.  22  To  know 
when  to  speake,  and  when  to  be  silent.  1710  owift  yml. 
to  Stella  7  Oct.,  I  wonder  when  this  letter  will  be  finished. 
X854  R.  S.  .Surtres  l/andley  Cr.  L  (1901)  I.  11  He  knew 
when  to  lay  bold  of  his  hounds,  and  when  to  let  them  alone. 
x86<  DiCKF.NS  Mut.  Fr.  iv.  iii.  Say  when  you've  put  it  safe 
back,  Mr.  Venus. 

a  X3S5  After.  R.  144  Dead  t>et  we  beoS  siker  of  &  unsiker 
hwonne.  c  1400  Pot.  Ret.  fr  L.  Poems  (1903)  263  Deje  we 
ssulin  sikerliche ;  hot  god  wot  wanne  &  were.  154s  Ascham 
Toxoph.  II.  (Arb.)  125  Whych  matter  was  onse  excellentlye 
disputed  vpon,  in  the  Scoolcs,  you  koowe  when.    1590 
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Shaks.  Com.  Err.  tii.  i.  39  He  tell  you  when,  and  you'll  tell 
me  wherefore.  1667  Milton  F.  Z,.  x.  499,  I  am  to  bruise 
his  heel ;  His  Seed,  when  is  not  set,  shall  bruise  my  head. 
1779  H.  Walpolk  Lei.  to  Sehvyn  5  July,  Can  you  tell  me  if 
the  Duchess  of  Leinster  still  goes  to  Aubigny;  and,  if  she 
does,  when  ?  i8a8  Hazlitt  Self  Liyve  <V  Benev.  Sk.  &  Ess. 
(1872)  104  What  might  be  the  consequence  to  myself  the 
Lord  knows  when  ?  1883  Stevenson  Treas,  Isl.  xi.  Well, 
now,  if  you  want  to  know,  I'll  tell  you  when.  The  last 
moment  I  can  manage;  and  that's  when.  1888  'J.  S. 
Winter  '  Bootless  Chiidr.  ii,  I  haven't  seen  such  food  I  don't 
know  when.  1889  Mod.  Society  6  June  (Farmer's  Siatiff) 
*  Say  when,'  said  Bonko,  taking  up  a  flagon  of  whiskey  and 
commencing  to  pour  out  the  spirit  into  my  glass. 

3.  After  a  prep.  {.esp.  since,  till)^  in  a  direct  01  a 
dependent  question  :   —  What  time? 

Cf.  F.  debuts  quojidf  G.  sett  ivann* 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5670  Sin  quen  was  |>ou  vr  dempster? 
1583  Melbancke  Philotimus  N  iv.  If  any  circumstance  of 
where,  or  when,  or  whome,  may  make  a  probable  Argument. 
i8a8  ScoTT  F.  M.  Perth  xiv,  Since  when  is  it,  good  Father, 
that  the  principal  libertine  has  altered  his  morals  so  much  ? 
x86i  H.  KiNGSLEY  RavensJwe  xix,  '  Since  when  have  you 
missed  her?'  *  Since  yesterday  afternoon.' 
H.  Relative  and  conjunctive  uses. 

Formerly  (now  arch.)  also  followed  by  that  (That  conj\  6). 

4.  As  compound  relative  (cf.  What  C.*),  or  as 
correlative  to  then  (implied  and  sometimes  ex- 
pressed) :  At  the  (or  a)  time  at  which  ;  on  the  (or 
an)  occasion  on  which. 

Also  ellipt.  with  only  the  predicate  expressed,  e.  g.  when 
a  <''£7y=when  he  (I,  etc.)  was  a  boy ;  when  cold  =  when  it  is 
cold. 

a.  In  reference  to  a  definite  actual  occurrence  or 
fact,  chiefly  with  verb  in  past  tense  :  At  the  time 
that,  on  the  occasion  that ;  sometimes  with  verb  in 
present  tense  ^  now  that  (sometimes  with  mixture 
of  sense  9  a). 

aroooGuthlac  209  Hwonne  hy  mid  mengumaran  cwome, 
ba  l?e  for  his  life  lyt  sorgedon.  c  1250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  576  Sexe 
hundred  5er  noe  was  hold  Quan  he  dede  him  in  Se  arche- 
wold,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8958  Quen  |>at  sco  lo  J>e  cite  com 
Sco  com  in  at  ^at  ilk  yatte,  par  {»i.s  tre  lai  in  hir  gait  C1350 
IVili.  Palerne  2484  Wan  |iei  jjider  come,  pei  founde  al  awei 
fare,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  i68g  Qwhen  this  Citie  was  set,. 
Then  meuyt  to  his  niynde  [etc.].  c  14*0  Sir  Amadace  xxix, 
Qwen  he  was  gone  on  this  kin  wise,  Thenne  iche  mon 
sayd  thayre  deuise.  1470-85  Maloe^y  Arthur  x.  Ixx.  536 
Whanne  he  sawe  her  make  suche  chere  he  ferd  lyke  a  lyon 
that  there-myghte  no  man  withstande  hym.  1533  Bellen- 
DEN  Livy  V.  xxiv.  (S.T.S.)  II.  230  We  suld  nocht  leif  oure 
ciete  now  quhen  It  hes  sa  mony  ruynouss  housis.  XS77 
Hanmer  Anc.  EccL  Hist.  23c)  When  that  he  was  certified., 
that  the  Ethnicks  offred  sacrifice . .  in  that  place . .  he  sharply 
rebuked  Eusebius.  1581  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xliii.  154 
Sone  efter  that  the  Counsell  cround  goursell,  Quhan  godly 
Murray  as  a  regent  rang.  1603  Shaks.  Macb.  11.  li.  27 
Listning  their  feare,  I  could  not  say  Amen,  When  they  did 
say  God  blesse  vs.  1763  J.  Brown  Poetry  Sf  Mus.  v.67  Music 
had  then  its  greatest  Power,  when  the  Melody  was  most 
confined  in  its  Compa'^s.  1775  Harris  Philos.  Arrangetn, 
Wks,  (1841)  339  It  was  by  being  attacked  when  asleep., 
that  the  gigantic  Polypheme  fell  a  sacrifice  to  Ulysses. 
1779  Mirror  No.  23.  p  3  He  lost  his  father  when  an  infant. 
1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  liii,  It  was  ten  o'clock  when  he 
wokeup.  1863  Dickens  Uncomm.  Trarn  xxvi,  When  I  was 
a  child . .  I  used  to  think  that  I  should  like  to  play  at  Chinese 
Enchanter.  1894  Baring-Gould  Bk.  Fairy  T.  70  It  is  not 
the  time  for  violets,  when  the  snow  lies  deep  ? 

b.  In  reference  to  a  future  time  (whether  in  the 
present  or  the  past). 

971  Blickl,  Horn,  97  He  sceal  wlnnan  &  sorgian,  hwonne 
se  daeg  cume.  c  1275  Lay.  64^  He . .  J^rettede  J>an  castle,  and 
J>at  folk  wi3  ine,  wanne  he  hit  mihte  awinne.  c  1350  Leg. 
FoodiiByi)  21  Vr  lord  bi-het  me  t>ere  Wijj  Oyle  of  Milce 
smereme  whonne  hit  tymewere.  ^1420  .^^^o.  .^rM.  xxiv^ 
Quen  thou  art  armut  in  thi  gere.  Take  thi  schild  and  thi 
spere.  1560  BiSle  (Geneva)  1  Sam.  iii.  12  When  I  begin, 
I  wil  also  make  an  end.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iiL  145 
What  will  Berowne  say  when  that  he  shall  heare  Faith 
infringed?  1646  in  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  p.xxxi, 
I  de.syrit  our  people  to  convein  quhen  the  belHs  suld  be  rung. 
1769  Mus.  Raffald  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1B05)  109  When  your 
head  is  boiled,  rub  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  e^g.  a  1814 
[see  That  conj.  6].  1865  Kingsley  Hereiv.  xxxi,  Pray  St. 
Etheldreda  to  be  with  us  when  the  day  shall  come.  1889 
Tennyson  Crossing  the  Bar  16,  I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot 
face  to  face  When  I  have  crost  the  bar.  1915  *  Ian  Hay  ' 
First  Hundred  Thou.  11.  xx.  303  The  Oxford  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language  will  have  to  be  revised  and  enlarged 
when  this  war  is  over. 

C,  Indefinitely  or  generally :  At  any  time,  or  at 
the  several  times,  at  which ;  on  any  occasion  that : 
most  commonly  with  vb.  in  pres.  tense. 

CX200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  147  Wanne  hie  se3en  men  wanred 
J>olicn  oSer  on  sinne  bifallen..J>er-of  hie  hadden  reuSe. 
c  X220  Bestiary  16  in  O.  E.  Misc.  i  Wanne  he  is  ikindled 
Stille  li_3  Se  leun.  a  1250  Owl  <$■  Night.  324  Ich  singe  an 
eue  a  ri^te  time  &  sot>t»e  won  hit  is  bedtime.  1340  Ayenb. 
27  Huanne  he  yzij)?  o|>er  yherj»  l?e  guod  of  oJ?ren.. Jeanne 
him  com|>  a  zorje  to  J>e  herte.  1461  Paston  Lett.  I.  541  To 
see  that  the  contre  beallweys  redy  to  come  bothe  fote  men 
and  hors  men,  qwen  they  be  sent  for.  1553  Respullica  8^4 
Solace  we  muste  nedes  have  whan  that  we  are  werie. 
1501-5  Spenser  Astrophel  ag  There  was  no  pleasure  nor 
delightfuU  play.  When  Astrophel  so  euer  was  away.  1639 
J.  CLARKE/>ar(rw.  87  WhenGod  will,  all  winds  brmgraine. 
X7XX  Addison  Spect.  No.  26  f  7  When  I  look  upon  the 
tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me. 
a  X774  GoLDSM.  Elegy  Mrs.  Mary  Blaize  16  She  never 
slumbered  in  her  pew,— But  when  she  shut  her  eyes.  1827 
Scott  HighL  Widow  v,  The  answers  which  he  received 
from  him,  when  conversing  on  religious  topics.  x86o 
Dickens  Uncomm,  Trav.  ii,  I  am  overpowered  when  I  think 
of  you  and  your  hospitable  home. 
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5.  Introducing  a  clause  as  the  object  of  a  verb, 
or  (later)  governed  by  a  preposition  :  =  The  or 
a  time  at  which ;  f  a  case  in  which  (cf.  8), 

This  use  arises  from  the  dependent  interrog.  us^  (sense  2), 
and  the  OE.  examples  are  only  particular  cases  of  this. 

971  Blickl.  Hom.  227  Hine  6a:s  heardost  langode  hwanne 
he  of  flisse  worulde  mosle.  a  1000  Csedtuon's  Gen.  1433 
HeeIcS  langode,. hwonne  hie  of  nearwcstappan  mosten. 
c  137s  Cursor  M.  5939  (Fairf.)  Sette  us  terme  &  quenne 
\Cott.  term  wen]  we  salle  pray  for  \>&  &  Yx  men.  cx\\% 
Hoccleve  De  Reg,  Princ.  113  Passe  ouer  whanne  Jiis  stormy 
nyght  was  gon.  And  day  gan  at  my  wyndowe  in  to  prye. 
1487  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  166  They  loke  euery  owre  when 
the  comens  of  the  town  schall  ryse.  1568  [see  Look  v.  3  c]. 
1603  Shaks.  Meas.for  M.  11.  ii.  11,  I  haue  scene  When  after 
execution,  ludgenient  hath  Repented  ore  his  doome.  X648 
Herrick  Hesper.,  To  the  Lark,  And  know  thy  when  To 
say.  Amen.  1689  Milward  Selden^s  Table-t.  Ded.,  In  your 
Fancy  carry  along  with  you,  the  When  and  the  Why  many 
of  these  things  were  spoken.  1838  S.  Shakpe  Hist.  Egypt 
under  Ptol.  186  As  to  the  when,  the  why,  or  by  whom  the 
pyramids  were  built,  1867  Morris  yason  xvii.  100  Since 
when  I  am  dead,  By  none  but  him  the  jjeople  shall  be  led. 
x868  —  Earthly  Par.  Prol.  202  Expecting  when  our  turn 
shall  come  to  die.  1884  Dailys  0/  Soddeti  E'en  x,  I  was 
a  grown  young  man  of  twenty  by  when  it  happened. 

6.  As  simple  relative  (cf.  What  C.**)  :  At  which 
time,  on  which  occasion ;  and  then.  Sometimes 
implying  suddenness  :  ■=  and  just  then,  and  at  that 
moment, 

a  xooo  Cxdmons  Gen.  1265  Si33an  hundtwelftig  geteled 
rime  wintra  on  worulde  wra:ce  bisgedon  fasge  peoda ;  hwonne 
frea  wolde  on  wserlogan  wite  settan.  X461  Paston  Lett.  I. 
541  Wrytyn  the  xxiij.  day  of  Janware  in  haste,  wan  I  was 
not  well  at  hesse.  1562  WinJet  Cert.  Tractates  Wks, 
(S.T.S.)  1.  2  Haistelie  maid  one  Pasche  twisday, ..1562, 
quhen  thair  apperit  ane  daingerous  seditioun  in  Edinburgh. 
1592  Shaks.  Pen.  ^  Ad.  320  His  testie  maister  goeth  about 
to  take  him,  When  lo  the  vnbackt  breeder  full  of  feare,.. 
swiftly  doth  forsake  him.  1634  Ford  Petkin  Warbeck  11. 
E  2  b,  There  haue  beene  Irish- Hubbubs,  when  I  haue  made 
one  too.  X71X  Budgell  Sped.  No.  77  fi  We  took  a  turn 
or  two  more,  when,  to  my  great  Surprize,  I  saw  him  squirr 
away  his  Watch  a  considerable  way  into  the  Thames.  X780 
Mirror  No.  78  p  3, 1  had  not  been  above  three  years  at  col- 
lege,  when  the  death  ofan  uncle  put  me  in  possession  of  a  very 
considerable  estate.  1820  Keats  Lainia  11.  26  There  they 
reposed,..  When  from  the  slope  side  of  a  suburb  hill,.,  came 
a  thrill  Of  trumpets.  1893  Latu  Times  XCV.  62/2  An  in- 
spector., tested  the  drain,  when  he  found  that  the  joints  of 
the  pipes  were  not  properly  cemented.  1894  Baring-Gould 
Bk.  Fairy  T,  58  Scarcely  had  she  touched  the  spindle  when 
she  pierced  her  hand  with  it. 

b.  As  ^uasi'\iroxiO\m  after  a  preposition   (esp. 
since  or  iiil)  :    =  which  time. 

X3..  Cursor  M.  20180  (B.  M.  Add.  MS.)  HaueJ?  he  me 
sette  any  day  A^ens  when  I  me  greithe  may  ?  X58X  A. 
Hall  Uiad  i.  12  But  then  a  suter  will  I  be,  til  when  I  wish 
(my  child)  You  from  the  battayle  do  absteine.  1593  Shaks. 
3  Hen.  VI II.  ii.  89  Ed.  I  was  adopted  Heire  by  his  consent. 
Cla.  Since  when,  his  Oath  is  broke.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  145  Since  when  it  \sc.  Persia]  was  vanquished  hy 
Tangrolipix  the  Turke,  an.  1030.  X712  Mrs.  Centlivre 
Perplex'd  Lovers  in.  i,  Till  when,  thou  Charmer  of  my  Soul, 
Farewel.  x820  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  in.ii.4oThy  steeds 
will  pause  at  even,  till  when  farewell, 

7.  With  time,  day,  etc.  as  antecedent ;  =  at  or 
on  which. 

The  following  OE.quot.  exemplifies  the  kind  of  context  out 
of  which  this  constr.  might  arise  : — Guthlac  82  Fyrst  was  on 
godes  dome,  hwonne  Gudlace  on  his  ondgietan  engel  sealde 
pEBt  [etc.]. 

CX200  Ormin  133  Att  aenne  time  whanne  hiss  lott  Wass 
cumenn  upp  to  ]?eowwtenn.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19716  To 
wait  J>e  time  Quen  J>ai  moght  cum  to  murther  him.  1362 
Langl,  p.  PL  A.  Prol.  1  In  A  somer  sesun  whon  softe  was 
be  Sonne.  1406  Hoccleve  La  Male  Regie  326  Nat  tell 
I  can  the  tyme  Whan  they  to  bedde  goon,  it  is  so  late. 
c  1^0  Gesta  Rom.  xii.  38  (Harl.  MS.)  A  day  was  set  whanne 
the  king  shuld  come  and  see  hire,  X596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vi. 
vii.  32  On  a  day  when  Cupid  kept  his  court.  1697  Dryden 
Virg.  Ceorg.  iii.  79  A  time  will  come,  when  my  maturer 
Muse,  In  Caesar's  Wars,  a  Nobler  Theme  shall  chuse.  X788 
CowPER  Let.  to  S.  Rose  29  Mar.,  At  all  times,  when  it  shall 
suit  you  to  give  us  your  company.  1845  M.  Pattison  Ess. 
(1889)  I.  9  The  agesof  faiih,  the  ages  when  the  Church  bore 
sway  over  every  action  of  life.  1865  Newman  Hist,  Relig. 
Opin.  iv.  201  Charges.,  which.  .1  fully  believed  at  the  time 
when  I  made  them.  i8j6  Swinburne  Note  Engl.  Rcpub.  16 
Time  was  when  England  herself  might  have  claimed.. this 
noblest  of  human  rights.  X876  Meredith  Bcattch.  Career 
iv.  There  are  times  when  an  example  is  needed. 

8.  With  the  notion  of  time  modified  by  or  merged 
in  that  of  mere  connexion  :  In  the,  or  any,  case  or 
circumstances  in  which  ;  sometimes  nearly  =  if. 
Often  tllipt.  with  only  the  predicate  expressed. 

The  clause  with  when  is  often  equivalent  to  a  phrase  w'ith 
preposition  and  gerund  {when  he  sees  or  saw  —  '  on  seeing  ' ; 
when  he  says  or  said  =  '  in  saying  '). 

CII7S  Lamb.  Hom.  153  Mildheortnesse  me  ku3  him 
soluen,  h[w]enne  he  him  bit>engi^  ^>et  he  isune^ed  haueS  and 
]>ei  sare  bimurneS.  c  1220  Bestiary  502  in  O.  E.  Misc.  16 
5ef  Su  it  so5e  wan  it  flet.  1357  Lay  Folk's  Catech.  (T.)  518 
That  is  when  we  will  noght  do  to  god  almighten,..That_us 
augh  for  to  do.  1370-80  Visions  St.  Paul  198  in  O.  E.  Misc, 
228  He  opened  l>e  Mou^?  of  J>at  put,  Hit  stonk  foule  w^on 
hit  was  vn-schut.  ^1400  tr.  Seer,  Secr.y  Goz'.  Lordsh,  63 
Jers  and  reals  dedys  shal  bettir  come  to  a  kynges  mynde 
whon  enhyed.  c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  ^  Lim.  Mon.  vr. 
(1885)  117  Whan  a  kynge  rulith  his  reaume  only  to  his  owne 
pronte.  .he  is  a  t>Tant.  X588  A.  King  tr.  Canisius'  Catech. 
i8r  The  quhilk  thing  the  scriptur  meanes  quhen  it  sayis  [etc.]. 
X59X  Shaks.  Two  Gent,  v.  iv.  44  Oh  tis  the  curse  in  Loue. . 
When  women  cannot  loue,  where  they're  belou'd.  1643 
Trapp  Comm.  Gen.  xxxv.  i  God.. takes  his  opportunity, 
(for  we  are  best,  when  at  worst),    1724  De  Fob  Tour  Gt, 
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WHENEVER. 


Brit.  15  When  I  have  said  this,  I  think  I  have  done  Maiden 
Justice.  X781  CowpER  Tahle-T,  148  Most  confident,  when 
palpably  most  wrong.  1859  Ruskin  T-wo  Paths  i.  §42  A 
painter  designs  when  he  chooses  some  things,  refuses  others, 
and  arranges  all.  1890  J.  Chamberlaim  Sp.  7  May  in  W,  S. 
Lilly  jsi  Frinc,  Pot.  161  notCy  When  gr^at  national  interests 
are  at  stake, .  .the  party  system  breaks  down. 

b.  As  simple  relative  (cf.  6) :  f  {a)  with  case  as 
antecedent :  =  in  which :  Q>)  in  which  case ; 
whereupon  ;  and  then. 

iSafi  Pilgy.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  2  Except  in  case  whan 
you  vnderstande  not  y*  ye  rede  therin.  1803  Med.  Ji-nl.  X. 
56^  It  may  be  opened  with  a  lancet  or  a  needle,  when  the 
fluid  will  run  out.  x88o  Encycl,  Brit.  XI.  695/1  The  ribbon 
. .  is  sometimes  couped  or  cut  short,  when  it  becomes  a  baton, 

0.  With  the  notion  of  time  passing  into  that  of 
canae  or  contrast,  a.  It  being  the  case  that,  seeing 
that,  considering  that,  inasmuch  as,  since.  (Often, 
and  now  only,  with  implication  of  opposition  or 
contrast,  thus  approaching  b.) 

c  i«30  Hali  Meid.  9  Hwen  t>us  Is  of  J>e  riche,  hwat  wenes 
tu  of  the  poure?  H97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2215  Wanne  ^e 
abbej>  fourme  of  men,  bet>  men  an  alle  wise,  ^1330  Otuel 
1273  Otuwel,  whan  it  is  so,  Tak  i»e  bataille  a  godes  name. 
c  X4S0  Sir  Amadace  xxviii,  Quat  wundur  were  hit,  tha^he 
him  were  wo,  Quen  alle  his  godus  were  spendutte  him  fro. 
1591  Shaks.  /  Hen.  F/,  iv.  i,  112  What  madnesse  rules  in 
braine-sicke  men.  When  for  so  slight. .a  cause,  Such  factious 
emulations  shall  arise  ?  a  1637  B,  Jonsom  Timber  Wks. 
{1641)  118  And  indeed  when  the  attaining  of  them  \sc.  all 
knowledges]  is  possible,  it  were  a  sluggish  and  base  thing  to 
despaire.  1764  Goldsm.  Trav.  64  But  where  to  find  that 
happiest  spot  below,  Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to 
know?  1865  Dickens  Mut,  Fr,  iv.  iii,  What's  the  good  of 
my  pretending  to  stand  out,  when  I  can't  help  myself?  1886 
lE.H.  Debinc]  In  Light  o/soik  Cent  iv.  85  'If  you  would 
only.,  look  at  the  question  without  prejudice — '  'Prejudice  1 
I  like  that,  when  you  are  full  of  prejudices  about  it. 

b.  In  adversative  sense :  While  on  the  other 
hand,  while  on  the  contrary,  whereas. 

t  In  quot.  c  1489  s=  although. 

1197  K.  Glouc  (Rolls)  7770  Hii  wolde  euere  abbe  ynou, 
wanne  J?cpouereadde  wo.  tri489CAXTOM  Sonnesof  Aynion 
vi.  153  And  whan  the  kyng  gaaffyou  not  his  suster  but  a 
simple  damoysell,  yet  oughte  you  to  belcve  hym.  a  xs68 
AscHAU  SchoUm.  11.  (Arb.)  145  To  follow  rather  the  Golhes 
in  Ryming,  than  the  Greekes  in  trew  versifiyng,  were  euen 
to  cate  ackornes  with  swyne,  when  we  may  freely  eate 
wheate  bread  emonges  men.  xfiio  Shaks.  Temp.  11.  i.  139 
You  rub  the  sore.  When  you  should  bring  the  plaister. 
a  1654  Selden  TabU-T.  (1680)  26  Little  things  do  great 
works,  when  great  things  will  not.  1715  Ramsay  Gentle 
Shepk.  IV.  ii,  An  estate  like  yours  yields  braw  content, 
When  we  but  pike  it  scantly  on  the  bent.  1836  Marryat 
Japhet  Ivii, I.. received  fifty  shillings,  when  I  ought  to  have 
received,  at  least,  ten  pounds.  x888  F.  Harrison  Cromxvtll 
vi.  iiB  He  was  solemnly  debating  a  treaty,  when  he  never 
intended  to  keep  any  treaty  at  alL 

III.  Indefinite  and  substantival  uses. 

1 10.  adv.  At  some  time  (only  OE.  with  «ai, 
seld{unt) ;  when  andwhen,  at  one  time  and  another, 
now  and  then.     Obs,  rare, 

C900  ir.  BxdtCs  Hist.  11.  1.  (1890)  94  He  nu  hwonne  on 
bam  ilcan  bi5  on  wuldre  arisende  mid  o^rum  hyrdum  )>iere 
nal^an  cyricean.  c  1470  Harding  Chron.  cxxu  iv,  And 
Scottes  also  that  false  wcr  when  and  when. 

b.  As  the  second  element  of  a  compound :  see 
Anywhen,  Aywhkn,  Elsewhen,  Everywhen, 
NowHiy,  Seld-w//(?«,  Somewhen. 

11.  as  sb.  The  time  at  which  something  happens 
(or  did  or  will  happen) :  =  time  when  (see  7)  ; 
also  vagtteiy.  Time,  duration. 

Often  conjoined  with  wiure  or  how  similarly  used. 

1616  B.  JoNSON  Eptgy.  xxxiii.  Wks.  777  Thou  art  but  gone 
oeforc,  Whither  the  world  must  follow.  And  I,  now,  Breathe 
to  expect  my  w/ieny  and  make  my  how.  1765  Sterne  Tr. 
Shan'iy\li.  xxi,  The  gardener,  .troubled  his  head  very 
little  with  the  kows  and  whens  of  life.  1819  Shelley  Ode 
to  Heaven  6  Deep,  immeasurable  vast.  Which  art  now,  and 
which  wert  then  Of  the  Present  and  the  Past,  Of  the  eternal 
Where  and  When.  1864  Newman  Apol.  vi.  362,  I  have 
very  little  reason  to  doubt  about  the  issue  of  things,  but  the 
when  and  the  how  are  known  to  Him.  1867  Carlvle 
E,  Irving  in  liemin.  (1881)  loi  The  when  of  my  first  call 
there  I  do  not  now  remember.  1885  Tbnnyson  Ahc.  Sage 
104  'I'hin  minds,  who  creep  from  thought  to  thought,  Break 
into  '  Thcns '  and  *  Whens  *  the  Eternal  Now, 

When,  var.  Whenne  Obs.^  whence. 

Whenabouts  (hwenabauts).  nonce-wd,  [f, 
Wuex,  after  where{^outs.'\  The  time  at  which  a 
thing  happened. 

1898  L.  A.  Tot.LEMACHB  Talks  With  Gladstone  i.  19  The 
whereabouts  and  the  whenabouts  of  my  Interviews  with  him. 

Whenas,  when  as  (hwenise-z,  hwe*n  cez), 
adv,^  conj.    arch,    [f.  When  +  As  adv,  27,] 

1.  At  the,  or  a,  time  at  which ;  in  a  case  in 
which  :  »  Whe.v  4,  8. 

1433  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  ii,  Quhen  as  I  lay  In  bed  allone 
waking, . .  Fell  me  to  mynd  of  many  diuerse  thing,  1550 
Lever  Serm.  4th  Sund.  Lent  A  vij  b.  Ye  shall  heare,  when 
as  much  people  commynge  vnto  lesus, ..what  lesus  did. 
1574  T.  Hill  Art  Garden.^  Bees  66  This  is  a  great  token  of 
rainc  to  follow,  when  as  the  Sunne  in  the  day  time,  and  the 
Moone  in  the  night,  do  appeare  pale,  or  blackish  of  colour. 
160a  Kyd  Sp,  Trng.  in,  H  2  b,  At  the  mid  of  noone,  When 
as  the  .Sun-God  rides  in  all  his  glorie.  1638  Quarles  Hiero- 
glyph, VII.  iv.  Subjects  must  vail,  whenas  their  Sov'reigne's 
by.  1748  Thomson  Cast.  IndoL  i.  Ixv,  Whenas  we  found 
he  would  not  here  be  pent,  To  him  the  better  sort  thii 
friendly  message  sent.  1808  %zoTX Mann.  i.  xxviii, Whenas 
the  Palmer  came  in  hall,  Nor  lord,  nor  knight,  was  there 
more  tall.  1904  M.  Hewlett  Queen^s  Quair  11,  vi,  Whenu 
he  hesitated  . .  she  came  forward  in  a  pretty,  shy  way. 
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t  b.  At  which  lime ;   and  then ;  whereupon  : 
=  When  6,  Obs, 

1553  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Mary  (1914)  159  VntiU  the 
xxviijth  daye  of  the  same  monethe  wen  as  the  same..sur- 
seased,  1631  Weever  Anc,  Funeral  Man.  254  Hugh  had 
scarce  continued  one  yeare  of  probation,  when  as  the  fore- 
said Abbot  Wido  departed  the  world.  1697  J.  Sergeant 
Solid  Philos.  205  Where's  that  Other  Duration  or  Succes- 
sion before  Time,,  .whenas  'lis  confessed  there  was  none. 
2.  a.  Seeing  that,  inasmuch  as  :  —  When  9  a. 
J55I  Turner  Herbal  i.  B  ij  b,  When  as  the  greater  Ga- 
langais,  .without  any.  .euellsauourel  wold  rather  take  great 
Galanga  for  Acorus,  then  the  comon  calamus.  1644  Milton 
Areop.  (.\rb.)  57  How  can  be  be  a  Doctor  in  his  book., 
whenas  all  he  teaches. .is  but  under. .the  correction  of  his 
patriarchal  licencer?  1718  in  Sewaifs  Letter-bk.  (1886)  II. 
240,  I  may  well  condole  the  bereavement,  whenas  so  much 
personal  friendship  is  therewithall  vanished.  1899  C.  W. 
Doyle  Taming  of-Jnngle  i,  Whenas  my  back  smarted., 
from  the  blows  of  the  chuprassi's  shoe, . .  I  took  the  oil  from 
my  chirag  and  anointed  my  back  therewith. 

b.  In  adversative  sense :  Whereas  :  =  When  9  b. 
1578  TiMME  Calvin  on  Gen.  95  They  doe  verie  childishly 
erre,  which  do  consider  originall  sinne  onely..in  the  in- 
ordinate motion  of  appetites :  when  as  it  fulfillelh  the  seate 
of  reason  and  the  whole  hart.     1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  K/,  v. 
viL  34  So  ludas  kist  bis  master,  And  ciied  all  haile,  when  as 
he  meant  all  harine.     1699  Bentley  Phal.  272  He  brings  in 
j    this  Dale  of  Solon's  Death,  out  of  Phanias:  as  if  it  was  a 
I    point  uncontroverted,  and   allow'd   by  Plutarch  himself. 
\    whenas  Plutarch  barely  mentions  it.     1711  Sewall  Diary 
14  May  (1879)  II.  3n  Through  the  Goodness  of  God  I  had 
little  or  no  hurt,  when  as  my  Horse's  Nose  bled  for  it. 

Whence  (hwens),  adv.,  conj.  {sb,)  Forms : 
4-5  whannea,  whennes,  (4  huannes,  wannes, 
whennus,  -ys),  4-6  whens,  5  qwena,  6  whense, 
Sc.  quhens,  quhence,  6-  whence,  [13th  c,  ME. 
whanfteSf  whenneSy  f.  whanne,  Whenne  +  -a 
suffix.  In  all  senses  often  preceded  by  redundant 
from  J  \fro  ^Fbom  15  a),  occas,  of  (obs,  or  arch.).] 

I.  Interrogative  uses.  (Now  replaced  in  ordinary 
colloquial  speech  by  where  ,  .  ,from.) 

1.  From  what  place?    a.  in  a  direct  question. 

a  1300  /C,  Horn  161  (Camb.  MS.)  Whannes  beo  je,  faire 
gumes,  J>at  her  to  londe  beoh  icume.  X35a  Wvclif  Gen.  xvi, 
8  Whens  comysi  thow,  and  whithir  gost  thow?  c  1430  Syr 
Tryam.  431  What  do  ye  here,  madam?  Fro  whens  come  ye? 
\ed.  Copland  (c  1550)  Of  whens  be  you . .  JJ.  1526  Tindale 
yohn  vL  5  Whence  shall  we  bye  breed  that  these  might 
eate?  1540  Palsgr.  Acolastus  11.  v.  N  ij.  From  whense 
haste  thou  brought  hym  hyther  ?  1547  Boorde  Introd. 
Knowl.  xxvii.  (1870)  192  Of  whens  be  you?  I  am  of  Eng- 
land. 1596  Shaks.  Tarn.  Shr.  \\.  i.  loj  Of  whence,  I  pray? 
Tra,  Of  Pisa,  sir.  1697  Dryden  /Eneis  x.  945  Whence  am  I 
forc'd,  and  whether  am  1  bom?  _i7to  Delany  News  fr, 
Parnass.  ig  From  whence  is  this  Fool?  1773  Golusm. 
Stoops  to  Conq.  v,  My  wife,  as  I'm  a  Christian.  From  whence 
can  she  come  ?  185s  Tennyson  The  Brook  22  O  babbling 
brook, . .  Whence  come  you  ? 
b.  in  an  indirect  question. 

C1300  St.  Brandan  288  We  nuteth  no^t  bote  thurf  God 
whannes  hit  is  i-brou^t.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  532  pis 
follce  frayned  hym  6rstc  fro  whennes  he  come.  C1450  Merlin 
44  They  axed  hym  of  whens  he  was.  1516  Tindale  yohn 
ix.  29  Thys  felowe,  we  knowe  not  from  whence  he  ys.  1579 
Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  May  261  The  Kidd..  Asked,  .who,  and 
whence  that  he  were.  1697  Drvdkn  /Eneisvx.  1193  He., 
ask'd  his  airy  Guide,  Whati  and  of  whence  was  he.  Ibid. 
viii,  150  Resolve  me.  Strangers,  whence,  and  what  you  are. 
1710  De  Foe  Ess.  Public  Credit  6  We . .  hardly  know  whence 
it  \sc.  the  wind]  comes,  or  whither  it  goes.  180a  Maria 
Edgeworth  Moral  T,,  Forester  v,  He  inquired  whence  the 
water  came.  1886  Stevenson  Kidnapped  xxv,  There  was 
no  question  put  of  whence  I  came  or  whither  I  was  going, 

2.  gen.  and  transf  From  what  source,  origin, 
or  cause  ?     a.  in  a  direct  question, 

f  1305  Pop.  Treat.  Sci.  {1841)  139  Loke  hou  crokede  thu 
were  iher, .  .Whannes  [earlier  text  Fra  jwam]  cometh  hit 
siththe  to  here  the  so  he^e?  X38a  Wyclif  Matt.  xxi.  25  Of 
whennes  was  the  baptem  of  Joon ;  of  heuene,  or  of  men  ? 
15*6  Tindale  Luke  1.  43  Whens  hapeneth  this  to  me,  that 
tlie  mother  off  my  lorde  shulde  come  to  me?  1697  Dryden 
^tieis  X.  9  From  whence  these  Murmurs,  and  this  change 
of  Mind?  1759  Sterne  TV,  Shandy  II.  xvii.  But  whence 
..have  you  concluded,  .that  the  writer  is  of  our  church? 
1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.xixj  From  whence  have  we  derived 
that  spiritual  profit? 

b.    in  an  indirect  question. 

1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  53,  I  am  wel  admeruaylled  fro 
whens  that  cometh  to  the  suche  presumpcion  to  speke  so 
hastyly.  1599  Broughton's  Lett.  viii.  aS  There  are  some 
that  can  tell,  .from  whence  you  borrow,  -your  much  bragd- 
of  Concent.  1667  Milton  P.  L,  v.  856  Strange  point  and 
new  !  Doctrin  which  we  would  know  whence  learnt.  1718 
Prior  Solomon  i.  459  Ask  Reason  now,  whence  Light  and 
Shade  were  giv'n.  1781  Cowper  Truth  237  An  apt  simili. 
tude  shall  show  Whence  springs  the  conduct  that  offends 
you  sa  1849  C.  Broste  Shirley  vii,  The  laughter  and 
mirth  of  her  uncle,  and  Hannah,  and  Mary,  she  could  not 
tell  whence  originating.  1859  Tennyson  Pelleas  $20  For  so 
the  words  were  flash'd  into  his  heart  He  knew  not  whence 
or  wherefore.  1867  F.  Harrison  in  Questions  Bey.  Parlt. 
255  No  man  can  say  from  whence  the  greater  danger  to 
order  ari^es. 

II.  Relative  or  conjunctive  uses, 

3.  From  which  place  ;  from  or  out  of  which. 
Also  with  ellipsis  of  there  or  thither  in  the  main  clause. 
138a  WvcLiF  Ps.  cxxtij.  I.  I  rered  vp  myn  ejen  in  to  the 

mounteynes  ;  whennys  [1388  fro  whannus]  shal  come  heipe 
to  me.  1535  CovERDAi.E  Deut.  xi.  10  The  londe  of  Egipte, 
whence  ye  came  out.  1560  Bible  (Geneva)  Isa.  U.  i  Loke 
vnto  the  rocke,  whence  ye  are  hewen.  a  1700  Evflvn 
Diary  30  June  1644,  A  dreadfull  cli6f,  from  whence  the 
country  and  river  yeald  a  most  incomparable  prospect. 
1718-46  Thomson  Spring  ^\o  Mossy  rocks,  Whence  on  each 
hand  the  gushing  waters  play.    1838  Dickens  O.  Twist 


xxxiv,  The  little  room.. looked  into  a  garden,  whence  a 
wicket-gate  opened  into  a  small  paddock.  1887  Swinburne 
Stud.  Prose  .$■  Poetry  (1854)  141  The  quarter  from  whence 
the  following  lucubration  is  addressed. 

1590  Shaks.  C^;«.  Err.  in.  i.  37  Let  him  walke  from  whence 
he  came.  1591  —  'J'wo  Gent.  11.  iv.  122  Now  tell  me  :  how 
do  al  from  whence  you  came?  x6n  Bible  Job  x.21  Let  me 
alone  that  1  may  take  comfort  a  Htle,  Before  I  goe  whence 
[CovERDALE  thyther,  from  whence]  1  shall  not  returne. 

t  b.  as  compound  relative :  From  the  place  in 
which,  from  where,   poet,   Obs.  rare, 

_j6oi  Shaks.  AlCs  Well  m.  ii.  124  Come  thou  home  Ros- 
sillion,  Whence  honor  but  of  danger  winnes  a  scarre.  As  oft 
it  looses  all.  1607  —  Timon  i.  i.  22  Our  Poesie  is  as  a 
Gouine  [printed  Gowne]  which  vses  [i.e.  oozes]  From 
whence  'tis  nourisht. 

4.  gen.  and  iransf.  From  which  source  or  origin 
(as  a  product) ;  from  which  cause  (as  a  result) ; 
from  which  fact  or  circumstance  (as  an  inference). 

01568  Ascham  Scholem.  l  (Arb.)  6r  This  opinion  is  not 
French,  but  plaine  Turckishe:  from  whens,  som  French 
fetche  moe  faultes,  than  this.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  in.  iii.  i 
Vertue.. Whence  spring  all  noble  deeds  and  neuer  dying 
fame._  1678  Cudworth  Iniell.  Syst.  32  To  lay  down  sucii 
Principles,  as  from  whence  it  would  follow,  that  any  Real 
Entity  in  Nature  did  come  from  Nothing  and  go  to  Nothing, 
X731-8  Swift /W.  Conversat,  Introd.  29  From  whence  1  did 
then  conclude,  .that  Wine  doth  not  inspire  Politeness.  1781 
CowpER  Expost.  Ill  Faith,  the  root  whence  only  can  ari>e 
The  graces  of  a  life  that  wins  the  skies.  1859  Jephson 
Brittany  vi.  81  St.  Ive..  became  a  successful  advocate, 
whence  he  is  now  venerated  by  Breton  lawyers  as  their 
patron.  X885  Goodale  Physiol,  Bot,  400  During  its  revolu- 
tion  a  tip  bows  or  nods  successively  to  all  points  of  the 
compass  ;  whence  the  name  nutation. 

III.  5.  as  sb,  {ftonce-use.)  That  from  which 
something  comes  or  arises ;  place  of  origin  ;  source. 

xSsa  Motley  in  Corr.  (1889)  1. 18,  I  was  summoned  before 
the  Senate  of  the  University,  and  then  wrote  my  name  and 
my  whences  and  whats,  etc.,  etc.,  in  a  great  book.  1869 
Mrs.  Whitney  Hitherto  xviij.  242  We  start  from  some 
whence,  and  are  expressed  through  to  somewhere.  1875  E. 
White  Li/e  in  Christ  1.  iv.  (1878)  30  Uncertain  as  to  the 
Whence  and  Whither  of  humanity. 

Whencefortll,  adv.  rare.  [Properly  two 
words,  Whekce  and  Forth  adv.  3.]  fa.  Forth 
from  which,  b.  From  which  time  onward  :  cf, 
henceforth.     (With  redundanty^-^/;/.) 

1590  Spenser  Muiopot.  316  The  God  of  Seas.. strikes  the 
rockes  with  his  three-forked  mace;  Whencefoith  issues  a 
warlike  steed  in  sight.  x65jB  Harrington  P?-erog.  Pop. 
Govt.  34  From  whenceforth  God  proposeth  unto  the, People 
no  otherwise  then  by  Moses. 

WhencefoTWard,  adv.  rare.  [Properly  two 
words,  Whence  and  Forwakd  adv. ;  cf.  Hencb- 
FORWABD,  Thenceforward.]  a.  »  prec.  b.  b 
From  which  plaice  onward, 

ai66x  Fuller  Worthies,  5/:r(7/SjA/r*  (1662)  iii.  16  Whence 
forward  and  not  before,  his  Forces  deserved  the  name  of  an 
Army.  1899  Daily  News  i  July  4/6  From  hence  it  is  no 
great  way  to  Woodford,  wbenceforward  the  return  journey 
is  but  a  repetition  of  the  outward. 

t  Whence-from,  adv,  Obs,  [An  inversion  of 
from  whence  :  cf.  Hence-from,  Thence-from,] 

1.  interrog,   =  Whence  I. 

1579  ToMSON  Calvin*s  Serm.  Tim,  -zgf-z  Whence-from  did 
our  Lord  lesus  Christe  and  his  Apostles  drawe  their  doc* 
trine,  but  out  of  Moses?  1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11, 
ii.  Ark  306  Whence  (shall  I  say)  then,  whence-from  comes 
it.. That  [etc.].  ^  1604  T.  Wright  Passions  Pref.,  I  have 
divers  times  weighed  with  my  selfe,  whencefrom  it  should 
proceed  [etc.]. 

2.  rel,  =  Whence  II. 

x666  J.  Smith  Old  Age  (1676)  236  Whereunto  all  the  blood 
.  .doth  naturally  tend ;.  .and  whence<from  it  will  in  no  wise 
depart. 

wliesicesoever  (hwens,s^ue*vaj),  adv.y  conj. 
Also  poet,  -soe'er  (-s<?«e9'j).  (In  early  use  as  two 
words.)  [f.  Whence  +  Soever.]  From  whatever 
place  or  source ;  wherever  .  . .  from.  (Also  with 
red  imda.nt  from . ) 

»5ii  Guyl/orde^s  Pilgr.  (Camden)  22  This  Cytie  of  Jheru- 
salem..stondeth  vpon  suche  a  grounde  that  from  whens 
soever  a  man  commyth  theder  he  must  nede  ascende.  1593 
Shaks.  Rick.  Ilf  11.  iii.  2a  It  is  my  Sonne,  young  Harry 
Percie,  Sent  from  my  Brother  Worcester:  Whence  soeuer. 
1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  208  (i)  Whencesoever  the 
name  came,  it  is  antient.  2670  Dkvden  1st  Pt.  Cong. 
Granada  iv.  ii,  From  whence-soeVe  their  Hate  our  Houses 
drew,  I  blush  to  tell  you,  I  have  none  for  you.  1759  Johnson 
Rasselas  xxxviii,  Whoever  or  whencesoever  you  are.  1842 
Manning  Serm.  i.  (1848)  I.  a  Whatsoever  or  whencesoever 
be  the  origin  of  Sin.  1887  Morkis  Odyssey  i.  ic  O  Goddess, 
.  .from  whencesoever  ye  may,  Gather  the  tale.  X9ia  G.  H. 
Grav  CHt.  Introd.  O.  T,  300  He  re-moulds  his  material, 
whencesoever  derived. 

Whencever(hwens,e'v3j),«(/y.,f(?«;1  Ahopoet, 
whence'er  (hwensico'j).  Earlier  as  two  words, 
whence  ever.    [See  Ever  adv.  8  e.]  «  prec. 

1718  Prior  Solomon  ii.  793  Whence  ever  I  thy  cruel 
Essence  bring,  I  own  thy  Influence.  1888  Cloogh  Poems, 
Friigm.  Myst.  Fall  xii,  A  thing,  whence'er  it  came.  To  be 
forgotten  and  considered  not.  1899  Belloc  Danton  iv.  119 
The  enthusiasms  which,  from  wheucever  they  blow,  are  the 
fresh  winds  of  the  soul. 

tWhenoeward,(2(fe.  Obs.  rare-^,   [f.  Whence 
+  -WARD :  cf,  Thencewabd.]    Frofn  whence. 
1701  Rav  Creation  11.  (ed.  3)  366  In  those  Ponds  from 
whenceward  they  steered  their  course. 
Whenoh,  variant  of  Quench  v, 
Whene,  obs.  f.  Queen,  Wain,  When. 
Whenever    (hwen  iC* vsj) ,    adv.^    conj.       ( In 
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WHENNE. 

early  use  as  two  words.)    Also  pott,  whene'er 
(hwenie»-r).    [f.  When  +  Ever  (see  below).] 
L  As  relative  adverb  or  conjunction  :  cf.WHEN  4. 

1.  [Ever  adv.  8  e.]  At  any  time  when  ;  every 
time  that,  as  often  as.  In  a  qualifying  (con- 
ditional), clanse,  the  meaning  becomes:  At  what- 
ever time,  no  matter  when.  Also  with  the  idea  of 
time  weakened  or  lost  (cf.  When  8) :  In  any  or 
every  case  in  which.  . 

C1380  WvcLlF  Stl.  Wis.  III.  354  As  be  popis  clerkis 
fe>Tien  \>M  Iwi  done  miraclis  whanne  evere  Jjei  syngen,  moo 
and  more  woundirful  l>an  ever  dide  Crist  or  his  apostlis. 
:  1440  Gtnerydts  1245  Ser,  on  to  hir  loggyng.  When  euer  it 
please  vow,  I  snail  be  your  gyde.  c  1449  Pkcock  Rtpr. 
Prol.  J  Whanne  euer  he  takith  vpon  him  for  to..correpte 
his  Cristen  nei^bour.  1509  Rtg.  Privy  SealScot.l.  mill 
Landi^  ..  that  sail  happin  to  cum  in  the  Kmgis  hands  .. 
throu  the  said  Henrys  deceis  quhenevir  it  sail  happin.  1588 
Shaks.  Tit.  A.  IV.  ii.  15  When  euer  you  haue  need,  You 
may  be  armed  and  appointed  well.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  x. 
771  Hb  doom  is  fair,  That  dust  I  am,  and  shall  to  dust 
retume  :  O  welcom  hour  whenever!  1678  Yng,  Man's  Call. 
p.  xiv,  So  might  you  welcom  your  death  with  pleasant 
smiles  when  ere  it  comes.  1766  Goldsm.  Vicar  IK  xxx, 
You  may,  at  a  minute's  warning,  send  them  over  England 
whenever  your  honour  thinks  fit  184a  Dickens  Aiiw. 
Notes  ix.  Whenever  an  Englishman  would  cry  '  All  right  I ' 
an  American  cries  'Goahead  '.'  i865RusKlN5«a>K<?i.  §25 
Roguery  and  lying.. are  instantly  to  be  flogged  out  of  the 
way  whenever  discovered.  1891  Farrar  Darkn.  ff  Dawn 
jtiv,  She  still  had  access  to  the  Emperor  whenever  she 
desired.  1911  Oxford  Mag.  28  Jan.  163/1  When  the  official 
story.. is  published,  whenever  that  may  be,  minor  details., 
will  require  correction. 

2.  [Ever  8  c.]  At  the  very  time  or  moment 
when  ;  as  soon  as.  (Now  only  in  Sc.  and  Irish  use.) 

i6ss  tr.  SoreVs  Com.  Hist.  Francion  viii.  7  He  save  me  a 
good  supper  last  night  when  ever  I  came  within  his  doors. 
1800  Monthly  Mag.  IX.  323/a  We  will  go  to  our  dinner 
whenever  the  clock  strikes  two.  1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  589 
One-third  of  the  mixture  is  introduced  at  first ;  whenever 
this  is  melted,  the  .«cond  third  is  thrown  in.  1875  A.  Wil- 
son .-^bode  ofSnoiu  xxxviii.  360  And  whenever  my  tent  was 
set  up  I  went  to  sleep  in  spite  of  the  wind. 

II.  3.  As  interrogative  adverb,  an  emphatic  ex- 
tension of  when.  (Properly  two  words,  and  usually 
so  written  :  see  Ever  8  d.)     Now  colloq. 

t7f3  .\ddison  Cato  i.  i, When-e*re  did  Juba,  or  did  Fortius, 
showAVirtuethat  has  cast  raeataDistance?  Mod.  When 
ever  did  I  say  that  ?  I  waited  and  waited,  and  wondered 
when  ever  he  would  come. 

t  Wlieillie,  when,  adv.,  conj.  06s.  Forms  : 
a  I  hwanone,  3  hwanene,  whanene,  wanene, 
hweonene,  wheonene,  wenone,  whonene, 
whonnene,  wonene,  (whsennenen).  0.  2 
hwonne,  3  hweonne,  whone,  wanne,  3-5 
whenno,  4  Sc.  quhene.  7.  i  hwanon,  -an, 
-un,  hwonan,  -on,  3  hwannen,  whannen,  -in, 
wannen,  wanen.  8.  i  huona,  hwona.  t.  4 
wen,  wan,  twr/h.  quen,  Sc.  quhen,  4-5  when. 
See  also  Whvne.  [OE.  hwanone,  hwanon, 
hivonan  =  OS.  hwanon,  -en,  whence  {nllhwanen 
from  somewhere  or  other),  OHG.  {h)wanana, 
tuandn,  wannen  (MHG.  swanmn  =  *s8  wannen  sS 
whencesoever)  :  a  derivative  of  the  interrog.  stem 
xwa-  Who,  What,  as  Hex,  henne  ( =  hence)  is  of 
X»-  He,  and  Thenne,  then  (=  thence)  of /a-.] 

1.  interrog.  =  Whence  t,  2. 

Beowulf  333  Hwanon  ferisea3  se  faette  scyldas?  Ibid. 
2403  H<efde  pa  gefrunen,  hwanan  sio  faehS  aras.  ^888 
iELFRED  Boeth.  V.  §3  Wast  J>u  hwonan  aeic  wuht  cume? 
C9SO  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  i.  43  Unde  lioc  milii  ut  ueniat 
mater  domini  met  ad  me,  huona  \liushw.  hwona ;_W^j. 
hwanun ;  Hatton  hwanen]  3is  me  t>aette  cyme  moder  drihtnes 
mines  to  me  ?  a  1000  Gosp.  Nicod.  iv.  (Thwaites)  2  Hwanone 
sceoldest  l?u  specan  on  Hebrei.sc?  triaoo  Vices  Hf  Virtues 
69  Ic  3e  warni.  .Sat  tu.  .understande  and  lierne  fastliche  Sa 
^ekyndes  of  sinnes,  hwannen  and  hwanne  hie  cumen. 
c  1*05  Lav.  r43o  Whonene  [c  1275  Wanene]  beo  3e  cnihtes  ? 
Ibid.  6193  He . .  hzhte  heom  suggen  wannen  heo  weoren. 
i»97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2407  He  esste  hom  wanen  \v.r.  of 
wanne]  hi  were  &  wo  him  t>ider  bro3te.  13. .  Guy  IVarw. 
(A.)  1724  Gij . . seyd,  '  wen comestow,  pilgrim? '  136  Langl. 
P.  PL  A,  XII.  75  He,. asked  him  after.  Of  when  l^at  he 
were,  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2547  '  Ihesu  lord  ',  quaj>  Olyuere ; 
'  fro  wan  coiiiet»  al  I>is  gold?'  1390  Gower  Conf.  I.  265  Of 
Envie  noman  knoweth  Fro  whenne  he  cam  bot  out  of  lielle. 
a  1425  Cursor  M.  13929  (Trin.)  Whenne  he  shal  com  shal 
noon  knowe.    1483  Cath.  Aiigl,  416  i  Whenne,  vnde. 

2.  rel.  or  conj.   =  Whence  3,  4. 

e  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xviii.  25  pa  he  nsefde  hwanon  he 
hyt  agulde.  ^1x75  Lamb,  Hom.  61  Parais,  from  hwonne 
)>e  engtes  a-dun  follon.  c  IS05  Lay.  20^4  He  hire  sette  name 
on  . ,  to  munien  his  ikunde  whone  he  icomen  weore.  1*97 
R.  Glouc,  (Rolls)  4298  Toward  be  wode  wanene  [v.r.  fram 
wanne]  hii  come  t>e  brutons  gonne  to  fle,  1390  Gower 
Conf.  I.  212  To  .go.  .To  Rome,  whenne  that  sche  cam. 

b.  Qualified  by  ever :  =  Whencesoever. 
1390  Gower  Conf.  I.  156  He  which  was  a  Bacheler,  Mi 
kdcT,  is  now  mad  a  Pier ;  So  whenne  as  ever  .  that  I  cam, 
An  Eries  dowhter  now  I  am.    e  1440  Ipomydcn  497  Where 
\v.r.  when]  he  euer  come  or  what  he  is. 

Whenne,  Whennes,  -us,  obs.  ff.  When, 
Whence. 

Whe-nness.  nonce-iud.  [f.  When  -i-  -ness.] 
Condition  in  respect  of  time. 

1710  De  Foe  Ess.  Public  Credit  6  It  has  no  Whereness, 
or  Whenness,  Scite,  or  Habit. 

Whens,  whense,  obs.  ff.  Whsncb. 
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WhenSO  (hwe-ns^u),  cuiv.,  conj.  Forms :  see 
When  and  So.  [ME.  hwcnse,  representing  OE. 
*swi  hwanne  swd  :  see  When  and  So  adv.  17  d.] 

1 1.   =  When  4.  Obs. 

CI  17s  Lamb.  Horn.  85  In  l>e  deie  of  liureisun  hwense  god 
almihtin  wule  windwin  Jjet  er  wes  i|>orschen.  e  1205  Lay. 
15054  Weonne  so  ich  beo  uor3  faren,  Hengest  eow  wul 
makien  kare.  a  iiij  Aiicr.  R.  412  Je  5et  moten  chaungen 
ham  hwonse  je  euer  willeS.  1413  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  cxviii, 
(juhen  so  my  teris  dropen  on  the  ground,,  .the  lytill  birdis 
smale  Styntith  thaire  song,  1567  Reg.  Privy  Couucil  Scot. 
I.  523  Quhen  swa  this  cruell  murthour  wes  conimittit,. . 
nevir  ceissit  he  of  his  wickit , .  pretense. 

2.   ■=  Whenever  i.  arch. 

c  1100  Obmin  1466  Whannse  l)u  forrjifesst  tuss  pin  wral>l>(; 
&  ec  )?in  wrxche,  A33  jjanne  lakesst  tu  ^jin  Godd  Gastlike  i 
t)ine  )>aewess.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (verse)  861  When  so 
we  3ern  ony  thing  pat  may  fall  vnto  flesch  likyng,  Thinke 
we  god  waites  vs  weterlyl  C14JS  Cast.  Persev.  2542  in 
Macro  Plays  153  It  is  good,  whon-so  J>e  wynde  blowe,  A 
man  to  haue  sum-what  of  his  owe.  1473  Rental  Bk.  Cupar- 
Angus  {1879)  I.  178  He  sal  haue  the  fredome  of  hoslary 
quhenswa  at  it  be  sufficiand.  1591  Spenser  M.  Hiibberd 
829  Whenso  loue  of  letters  did  inspire  Their  gentle  wits. 
1866  Neale  Sequences,  Hymns,  etc.  216  Whenso  that  battle 
seems  going  against  us,  remember  the  legend.  1879  Butcher 
&  Lang  Odyssey  111.  40  Phrontis, . .  who  excelled  the  tribes  of 
men  in  piloting  a  ship,  whenso  the  storm  winds  were  hurry- 

whiensoever  (hwensiwe-vaj),  adv. ,  conj.  Also 
poet,  whensoe'er  (-com),  [f.  prec.  -1-  Ever  adv. ; 
cf.  Soever.]   =  Whenever  i. 

ciym  Cast.  Love  (Halliw.)  177  Thet  whensoever  the 
appul  he  sete,  Thorwhe  deth  that  lyfe  he  shulde  forlete, 
c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  532  To  , .  whoin-so-euer  or  which-so- 
euer  and  whan-so-euer  he  wolde  yeve  bequeth..hit,  1486 
Bk,  St.  Albaus  d  ij  b,  Whensoeuer  and  whersoeuer  thay  se 
any  tame  Dookes,  1526  Tindale  Mark  xiv,  7  Ye  shall  have 
povre  with  you  all  wayes  :  and  when  soever  ye  will,  ye  maye 
do  them  goode.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.for  M.  v,  i.  15S  What 
he  with,, all  probation  will  make  vp  full  cleare  Whensoeuer 
he's  conuenied,  a\^l6  South  Sertn.,  James  Hi.  16  Wks. 
1727  V,  397  Whensoever  the  Romans  conquered  an  Enemy, 
it  was  indeed  the  Genera!  himself  only,  who  was  said  to 
triumph.  1815  W,  H,  Ireland  Scribbleomania  20  When, 
soever  Mr,  Southey  issues  from  the  press,  we  find  him 
arrayed  in  a  different  costume,  t8tgSHELi.EV  Peter  Bell  Srd 
V.  X.  3  Whensoever  he  should  please.  He  could  speak  of 
rocks  and  trees  In  poetic  metre.  1853  Rock  Ck.  Fathers 
III.  It.  SI  The  bishop  first  blessed  the  attire  with  which 
those  ministers  were  to  be  arrayed  whensoever  they  had  to 
go  about  their  holy  office. 

b,  ellipt.  with  loss  of  relative  force  :  At  any  time. 

1604  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  ii.  210  (Qo.  2)  If  his  fitnes  speakes, 
mine  is  ready:  now  or  whensoeuer,  prouided  I  be  so  able  as 
now.  1651  tr.  Life  Father  Paul  Sarpi  10  Either  rising 
from  the  board,  or  from  his  bed  at  midnight,  or  whensoever 
applying  him.self  wholly,  .to  the  subject. 

WhenSOmever  (hwensym|e*vsj),  adv.,  conj. 
Now  dial,  or  vulgar.    [See  SoMEVER  3.]   =  prec. 

a  I4S<  tr.  A  rdeme^s  Treat.  Fistula  etc.  61  When-someuer 
(le  pacient  felej>  tyklyng  or  ychyng  or  prykkyng  in  \k  lure. 
1507  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  608  When-sume.euer  and  as  often  as  the 
case  shall  require.  1558  Q.  Kennedy  Compeud.  Tract,  in 
IVodrow  Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  99  Quhensumevir  questioun  or 
debait  rysis.  1611  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  1. 
547  The  next  degree  I  expecte  is  some  violent  fryars  and 
Jesuites  inciting,  .the  Catholick  Princes  against  hereticks. 
.  .Which  whensomever  it  bee  I  confidently  bcleeve  you  shall 
see  y«  tragedie  begin  in  France.  iSio  Splendid  Follies  III. 
112  You  have  my  consent,  sir,  to  marry  the  girl  when, 
suindever  it's  convenient.     

Whent,  Wheoder,  "WheolCe :  see  Quaint  a.. 
Whether,  Wheel. 

"Wher,  obs.  f.  were,  pa.  t.  indie,  pi.  of  Be  v.  ; 
obs.  f.  Where  ;  obs.  or  dial,  contr.  f.  Whether. 

Wherble,  obs.  form  of  Warble. 

Wliere  (hwe»i),  adv.  and  conj.  Forms.:  a. 
1-2  hw86r,  (i  huoer,  hwoer,  weer,  uer),  1-3 
hwer,  1-4  huer,  (3  wh8Br(e,  wser),  3-5  wer, 
3-6  wher,  4  hwere,  4-6  were,  6  whear,  Sc. 
vher,  6-7  wheare,  7  (9  dial^  wheer,  4-  where ; 
Sc.  and  north,  dial.  3-5  quer,  4-5  quere,  5  qwer(e, 
qwher,  6  quheir,  7  quher(e.  /3.  1-3  hwar, 
(i  hwara),  2-4  war,  (3  wahr,  jwar,  ^ware), 
3-5  ware,  (8  Sc.  )  whare,  (8-9  Sc.)  whar,  4 
hware,  5  whaire,  6-7  vhair,  (9  Sc.)  whair,  9  Sc. 
whaur ;  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  3-4  quar,  4-5  quare, 
4-6  quhar,  qubare,  5  qwar,  qware,  qwhar, 
qwhare;  5-6  quair,  5-8  quhair,  6-7  quhaire. 
7.  3  wor,  quor,  quuor,  4  hwore,  quore,  4-,"; 
whore,  .n  whor.  5.  n.  e.  Sc.  6  for,  9  faur  {Irish 
far).  [OE,  hwxr,  hwdr,  corresp.  to  OFris,  Awh; 
OS.  hwiir  (MLG.  wdr,  LG.  waar,  woor,  MDu., 
Du.  waar),  OHG.  {h)wdr,  wd,  MHG.  wd,  G.  wo 
{wdr  surviving  in  G,  warum).  A  disyllabic  OE. 
form  hwdra  (ME.  whgre ,  also  existed  ;  cf.  }dra 
there.  Forms  with  short  vowel  appear  in  OE. 
hwar,  hivara,  (ME.  whar,  whare),  OS.  hwar, 
OHG.  wara,  MHG.  ware,  war  whither,  ON.  hvar 
(Sw.  var.  Da.  hvor),  Goth.  Az»«r  where. 

Derived  from  the  interrog.  stem  x'""',  as  Herb  is 
from  x»-  He,  and  There  from  pa-  ;  cf.  Lith.  kuf 
where,  L.  cur  (:—  *qudr)  why,  Skr.  kar-hi  when.] 
I.  Interrogative  uses. 

In  dependent  clauses  formerly  sometimes  followed  by  Ma/: 
see  That  conj.  6.  For  the  distinction  between  the  de. 
pendent  interrogative  and  the  relative  use,  cf.  What  A.  I.*" 


WHERE. 

1.  In  or  at  what  place  (region,  country,  etc.)? 
a.  in  direct  questions. 

c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  xH.  4  [xlii.  3]  Hwer  Is  god  3in  ?  c  1000 
iELFKic  Gen.  iii.  9  God  ..cwae5:  Adam,  hwar  eart  Jm? 
axi7S  Cott,  Hom.  241  J?is  is  hare  bread,  hwer  scule  we  win 
finden?  c  laoo  Okmin  12734  Lef  ma^^stre,  whaere  biggesst 
tu?  £^1205  Lav.  4454  Wh£er  beo  je  mine  cnihtes,  whar  beo 
je  mine  kempen?  c  1150  Gen,  4-  Ex.  356  Du,  nu,  quor  art, 
adam,  adam?  ibid.  1311  Quar  sal  ben  taken  De  offrende 
Sat  Su  wilt  maken  ?  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11 23  Caym  ware  cs 
t)i  broiJ»er  abell?  138a  Wvclif  Gen.  iii.  9  The  Lord  God 
clepide  Adam,  and  seide  to  hym,  Where  art  thow?  a  1400- 
50  Wars  Alex.  683  Quat  sterne  is  it  at  je  stody  on,  ^uare 
stekis  it  in  heuyn  ?  \^%t  SiR  G.  Have  Lmo  Arms  (S.  f.S.) 
6  The  secounde  questioun  that  is  to  sa^  quhare  was  batailt 
first  fundyn.  c  1460  Tmvneley  Myst.  xiii.  402  Primus  pastor. 
Bot  I  will  go  before,  let  vs  mete,  ijus  Pastor,  whore  ? 
iiJHs pastor.  At  the  crokyd  ihorne.  ax6oo  Montgomerie 
Sonn.  IvL  13  Vhair  go  they  then?  1637M1LTON  Lycidasy> 
Where  were  ye  Nymphs  when  the  remorseless  deejj  Clos'd 
o're  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas?  1779  Warner  in  Jesse 
Selivyn  ^-  Contemp.  (1844)  IV.  285,  I  have  been  preaching 
this  morning,  and  am  going  todine,— where?— in  the  after- 
noon. 1838  P.  Egan  Pilgr.  Thames  259  Where  the  deuce 
am  I?  x^  Dickens  Dombey  xxvi,  My  dearest  Edith,  .. 
where  on  earth  have  you  been?  1896  Barrie  Sentim. 
Totnrny  iii.  34  Whaur  heard  you  that  name? 

b.  in  dependent  clauses. 

C893  i^LFRED  Oros.  IV.  X.  §  3  ScsccgaS  me  nu  Romane, 
cwa:.^  Orosius,  hwonne  J)set  gewurde  o\>\>^  hwara  [etc.], 
071  Blickl.  Horn.  241  pine  stefne  ic  gehiere,  ac  ic  ne  wat 
hwjer  \>u  eart.  c  laoo  7W«.  Cc/i.  Hom.  143  5e  here©,  ware 
heo  com  to  ure  helende.  a  XS40  Ureisun  106  in  O.  E, 
Horn.  1. 197  Ful  wel  \>n  me  iseie . .  Hwar  ich  was  and  hwat  I 
dude.  £XS90  S.  Eng:  Leg.  10/325  He  wuste  Jware  l>e  rode 
lai.  a  1200  Cursor  A/,  157  Hit  sal  be  reddynn  J)anne..How 
he  was  born  and  quen  and  ware  [v.rr.  quare,  whare).  /bid^ 
J7288  +223  pai  haf  taken  my  lord,  ..  and  doyne  him  Ine 
wote  whore.  13. .  £.  E.  A/lit.  P.  A.  65,  I  ne  wyste  in  JjIs 
worlde  quere  l>at  hitwace.  1461  Paston  Lett.  IL  17, 1  have 
knowelege  quere  the  shippyng  chall  be.  1470-85  Malorv 
Arthur  x.  Ivii.  51X  Vet  wold  not  sire  Launcelot  telle  me 
certeynteofyou  where  I  shold  fynde  yow.  1573-80  Tusser 
Huso.  (1878)  117  Where  hops  will  growe,  here  learne  to 
knowe.  1645  in  Spalding  Club  Misc.  L  56  Ye  will  certanly 
knaw  whair  to  find  ws  with  the  Regiementis.  1648  Crom- 
well Let,  to  T.  Saunders  17  June  in  Carlyle^  You  may 
send  to  Colonel  Herbert,  . .  who  will  certainly  acquaintyou 
where  he  is.  1724  Ramsav  Vision \ii,  L.Speird,  ftuhair  he 
had  been  sae  lang?  1784  Cowper  Ep.to  y.  Hill  47  An 
emp'ror,  a  wise  man — No  matter  where,  in  China  or  Japan. 
x82s  Scott  Nigel  iii.  You  did  not  tell  him  where  I  lived, 
you  knave?  i860  Dickens  Uncomm.  Trav.  ii,  Little  does 
It  signify  to  us,  when  the  soul  has  departed,  where  this 
poor  body  lies.  x88a  Besant  All  Sorts  xv,  You  come  from 
no  one  knows  where ;  you  live  no  one  knows  how. 

{b)  In  dependence  on  an  int.  or  vb.  of  looking : 
Lo,  seCj  looky  behold  where  (he  comes)  =  Here  or 
there  (he  comes)  !  arch. 

C1205  Lay.  5029  Leo  waer  here  ^a  wombe  (>e  l^u  laeie  inne 
swa  longe.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  31 17  Lowe  where  is  a 
lomb  !  a  fayre  whytelomb  !  lo  !  lo  I  X591  Shaks.  Tivo  Gent, 
V.  i.  7  See  where  she  comes.  1593  — 3  Hen.  F/,  i.  i.  50 
My  Lords,  looke  where  the  sturdie  RebcU  sits.  x6oS  — 
Macb.  v.  viii.  55  Behold  where  stands  Th'  Vsurpers  cursed 
head.  1681  Dryden  Abs.  <$•  Achit.  w.  1125  See  where  the 
Princely  Barque  in  loosest  Pride,  With  all  her  Guardian 
Fleet,  Adorns  the  Tide  !  17^2  Gray  Spring  i,  Lo  1  where 
the  rosy-bosoni'd  Hours,  Fair  Venus'  train,  appear.  1839 
Hood  Quakers  Conversaz.  ii.  29  L^  !  where  the  Soldier 
walks,  alas  !  With  Scars  received  on  foreign  Grounds. 

c.  colloq,  with/n?;;/  or  to  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence or  clause  :  where  ,  .  ,  from  ?  =  whence  ? 
where  ,  ,  .to?  =^  whither? 

1760-72  H.  Brooke  Fool  0/ Qual.  (1809)  IL  103,  I  must 
go  suddenly,  but  where  to?  1835  Dickens  Sk.  BoZy  Parish 
iii,  Where  on  earth  the  husband  came  from.  1914  '  Ian 
Hay  *  Knt.  on  WJieels  xiii,  Where  do  these  brats  hail  from? 

2.  In  general  and  fig.  senses  :  In  what  position, 
situation,  or  circumstances  ?  at  what  point  or  stage 
(of  action,  speech,  or  thought)  ?  in  what  passage 
or  part  (of  a  writing)?  in  what  particular?  in 
what  respect  ?  in  what  ?  also  (contextually,  with 
get^  etc.)  from  what  source? 

a  I22S  Ancr.  R.  8  AskeS  him,  Hwat  beo  ordre,&  hwar  he 
ifindein  holi  write  religiunopenluker  descriued..J>en  insein 
lames  canoniel  epistle?  a  1250  0%vl  ff  Night.  892  &  |>an 
sunfulle  ic  helpe  al  so  Vor  ic  him  teche  hwar  is  wo.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  z8oo  Godd.  .pat  made  bat  sinful  folk  sa  madd, 
pat  )>ai  ne  wist  war  (jai  war  stad.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  4 
Hys  angyll . .  tellyng  hym  redely  wher  and  how  oft  he  haj>e 
don  amys.  X531  Elyot  Gov.  i.  xiii.  (1883)  1. 131  Indefend- 
ynge  of  oratours  and  poetes  1  had  all  moste  forgoten  where 
i  was.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  F,  in.  v.  15  Where  haue  they  this 
metteil  ?  Is  not  their  Clymate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull  ?  160a 
—  A.  y.  L.  V.  ii.  32  O,  I  know  where  you  are.  1641  Milton 
Ch.  Govt.  I.  vii.  28  If  there  were  no  opposition  where  were 
the  trial!  of  an  unfained  goodnesse  and  magnanimity?  1728 
Law  Serious  C.  ix,  You  must  not  deceive  yourself  with 
saying,  Where  can  be  the  harm  of  clothes  ?  1847  C.  Bbontb 
Jane  Eyre  xxxii,  '  But  where  is  the  use  of  going  on,'  I  asked. 
i88a  ^w.&Kiii  All  Sorts  xxii,  'I  see..  You  were  attracted  by 
the  ancient  inscriptions?'  'Naturally:  without  inscriptions, 
where  are  you  ?  '  1908  R.  Bagot  A.  Cuthbert  v.  47  That  is 
all  very  well ;  but  where  do  I  come  in  ? 

3.  To  what  place  ?  Now,  in  ordinary  use,  taking 
the  place  of  Whitheb  ;  cf.  HEREa^/r/.  7,  There  8. 
(Formerly  freq.  with  Become,  q.v.  i  b.) 

c  1000  Wanderer  92  Hwjer  cwom  mear;:;?  hwaer  cwom 
ma;50?  c  X205  Lay.  21913  Waer  scuUen  we  bicumen?  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  13748  Quar  ar  t>ai  cummen,  l>in  wij^erwins  Jjat  J>e 
had  nummen?  1303  R.  Brunne  Handt.  Synne  7492  t^t 
(>rostel  sagh  he  no  more  j  Hyt  become,  he  ne  wyst  whore. 
1377  Langu  p.  pi.  B.  Prol.  166  Were  >ere  a  belle  on  here 
bei3.  ..Men  myjte  wite  where  Jjei  went  and  awei  fennel 


^ 


WHERE. 

1470-85  Malorv  Arthur  xxi.  iv.  846  Where  are  al  my  noble 
knyghtes  becomen?  1587  Harbison  Etiglafui  i.  xi.  47/1  ia 
Holinshed^  Whose  eies  are  so  blinded  with  the  thJcknesse 
of  that  element,  that  they  cannot  see  where  to  become.  1590 
Shaks.  Mids,  N.  in.  i.  166  Where  shall  we  go?  1611 — 
lyint.  T.  IV.  iv.  304  Aut.  Get  you  hence,  for  I  must  goe 
Where  it  fits  not  you  to  know.  Dor.  Whether  ?  a  1708  T, 
Ward  Eiig.  Re/,  i.  (1710)86  His  Soul  departed,  God  knows 
where.  X730  A.  Gordon  MaffeCs  Amphitlu  aSq  We  shall 
now  mention  where  every  one  of  those  Entries.,  lead.  1809 
Malkin  Gil  Bias  iii.  iii.  F  8  Unconscionable  dogs  I  Where 
do  they  expect  to  go  when  they  die?  x86o  Dickens  Un- 
comm,  Trav.  iii,  Who  departed  this  life  I  don't  know  when, 
and  whose  coaches  are  all  gone  I  don't  know  where. 

4.  In  rhetorical  questions  having  the  effect  of 
emphatic  negations  (cf.  What  A.  3) :  e.g.  where 
is — ?  implying  or  suggesting  * —  has  vanished* 
or  *  there  is  no  —  anywhere  * ;  where  not  = 
everywhere  (cf.  What  not). 

e888  i^LFRED  Boetk.  xix,  Hwaer  synt  nu  J»a;s  Welondes 
ban,  0(^(^e  hwa  wat  nu  hwser  hi  w^eron  ?  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp. 
Luke  viii.  25  0a  cwae)?  se  haslend,  hwar  is  eower  s^leafa? 
c  1300  Havelok  1083  Hwcre  mithe  i  finden  ani  so  hey  So 
hauelok  is,  or  so  sley  ?  c  143P  Hymns  Virgin  {1867)  86 
Where  is  bicome  cesar,  bat  lorde  was  of  al  ?  c  xsao  Skelton 
Magny/.  2055  Where  is  nowe  my  Welth  and  my  noble 
estate  ?  ^  1567  Sntir.  Foefits, Reform,  iv.  174  Quhair  sail  men 
find  stcidfast  Stabilnes?  t6oo  W.  Watson  Decacordon 
{1602)  34  All  went  to  wracke  in  England,  Scotland,  Flanders, 
Germanic,  Polony,  and  where  not.  1709  Prior  Henry  f^ 
Emma  282  .And  where  is  Emma's  Joy,  if  Henry  flies?  184J 
Mrs.  Trollope  I'is.  Italy  I.  iii.  49  As  to  picturesj  where 
could  I  find  foolscap  enough  to  catalogue  the  multitude  I 
have  seen?  1865  Dickens  Mut,  Fr,  i.  v,  Where  would  be 
the  good  of  Mrs.  Boffin  .tnd  me  quarrelling  over  it?  1906 
Bigg  Wayside  Sk.  vi.  154  Where  shall  we  find  him  \sc*  the 
perfect  reformer]  except  in  the  Son  of  Man  ? 
II.  Relative  and  conjunctive  uses. 
Formerly  often  followed  by  that  (That  conj.  6). 
*  In  senses  referring  to  physical  position. 
6.  as  compound  relative,  or  as  correlative  to  there 
(implied  and  sometimes  expressed  ;  cf.  What  C.*, 
When  4) :  In  or  at  the  (or  a)  place  in  or  at  which  ; 
at  the  part  at  which. 

[C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  21  Ubi  emm  est  thesaurus 
tiius  ibi  est  et  cor  tuum^  5er  vel  hucr  forfton  is  strion  3in, 


3er  is  &  hearta  Sin.J  13..  Northern  Passion  I.  138  pei 
souhtc  ano|>er  where  bei  myhte.  1338  R.  Brunne  Chron, 
(1725)  I.  22  per  where  he  was  schotte.     c  x^  tr.  Seer.  Secr.^ 


Gov.  Lordsh.  89  A  hors  shal  neuer  henny  whore  he  dwellys! 
t^/i^Acta  Audit,  in  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  li.  Introd.  102  The 
Ix>rdis . .  ordanis  that  letters  be  writin  to  the  schircffis  quhar 
the  said  landis  liis.  15^8-9  [^ee  Thithpr  i  cJ.  1583  Mel- 
BANCKR  Philotimus  Ej,  Wher  God  buildes  a  church,  the 
deuill  builds  a  chappelL  a  159a  Greene  OrpJiarion  Wks, 
(Gros.i,rt)  XII.  33  Where  the  sea  is  most  deepe,  there  it  is 
most  calme.  1639  J.  Ct,AiiKe  Paroem.  48  He  is  where  he 
would  be.  1779  CowpER  A  Tale,  *  iVltere  Humber\  Where 
Humber  pours  his  rich  commercial  stream,  There  dwelt  a 
wretch,  who  breath'd  but  to  blaspheme.  1810  Crasbb 
Borough  ii.  45  Where  the  common  eye  Can  but  the  bare  and 
rocky  bed  descry,  I'here  Science  loves  to  trace  her  tribes 
minute.  1859  Kuskin  Two  Paths  i.  §  2  Inverness,  placed 
where  it  might  ennoble  one  of  the  sweetest  landscipes.  1893 
Max  Pembkrton  Iron  Pirate  iv,  I  shall  stay  where  I  am. 

b.  To  the  (or  a)  place  in  or  at  which  (  =  thither 
where"), 

[<:9So  lAndisf.  Gosp.  John  xi.  32  Cum  uenisset  ubi  erat 
iesns,  Mi33y  cuome  3er  vel  huoer  ua:s  se  haeiend.]  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  \.  {Petrus)  100  To  be  prince  sa  spak  he 
J>ane,  pat  quhare  peiire  wes,  he  wane,  a  1500  Hist.  K, 
Bocctts  ff  Sydracke  (?  1510)  ,Vj,  They  fare  as  a  lefe  on  the 
trc  That  turncs  whare  the  wynd  wylbe.  c  1586  C'tess 
Pembrokk  Ps.  Lxxxiv.  iii.  Me  seemes  I  sec  them  going 
Where  mulberies  arc  growing.  1671  Milton  A  R.  in. 
344.  I  will  bring  thee  where  thou  soon  shalt  quit  Those 
rudiments.  1697  Dryren  ACneis  xi.  44  He  took  his  Way, 
Where,  new  in  Death,  lamented  Pallas  lay.  Mod.  I'll  take 
you  where  we  shall  get  a  belter  view. 

6.  Introducing  a  clause  as  obj.  of  a  verb  or  prep., 
or  as  predicate :  =  a  or  the  place  in  (or  to)  which. 

Originating  in,  and  not  always  distinguishable  from,  the 
use  in  indirect  questions  (r  b). 

(C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  viiL  20  Filius .  Jwminis  non 
habet  ubi  caput  reclinet,  Sunu  . ,  monnes  ne  haifis  huer 
\_Rushw.  waer]  heafud  xehlutes;  138s  Wyclif  but  mannes 
sone  hath  nat  wher  he  reste  his  heued.]  eitoo  Ormin 
12985  pe«  tokenn  t>jer  to  fra^;nenn  Crist  Off  whaere  he 
wass  att  hame.  1579  W.  Wilkiksom  Con/ut.  Earn.  Lm'e 
Brief  Descr.,  Not  hauyng  where  they  durst  at  any  tymc 
rest.  1590  Spknser  E.  Q.  in.  iii.  27  From  where  the 
day  out  of  the  sea  doth  spring,  Vntill  the  closure  of  the 
Euening.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimagew.  xvii.  170 The  lewes 
will  not  quite  empty  any  place  of  water,  that  on  the  Sabbath 
these  fierie  soules  may  nnde  where  to  coole  them.  1766 
G0LD8M.  Vicar  IV.  v.  Within  about  twenty  paces  of  where 
we  were  sitting.  17(56  —  Hermit  3  And  guide  my  lonely 
way  To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale  With  hospit-ible  ray. 
i8/5  Tennvsos  Harold  v.  i,  I  can  see  it  From  where  we 
stand.  i88s  Besant /f//5"<Jr/jiv.  (1898)  42  He., showed  her 
where  the  liquor  stood  to  ferment, 

7.  as  simple  relative,  a.  With  antecedent  place^ 
or  some  sb.  denoting  a  place  or  receptacle  ;  intro- 
ducing a  defining  or  restrictive  clause  completing 
the  sense  :  In  or  at  which. 

c  1150  Kent,  Sertn.  in  0.  E.  Misc.  27  Al-wat  hi  kam  over 
tfo  huse  w^ar  ure  louerd  was.  1390  Gower  Conf.  III.  324 
He  bad  his  man  to  gon  and  spire  A  place  wher  sche  mylite 
abyde.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (verse)  1666  And  honest  place 
for  to  be  in,  Whor  J»ai  may  sit  with-outyn  dyn.  1457  Test, 
Ebor.  (Surtees)  H.  307  Att  Saynt  Nicholas  auter  before  th« 
stall  qucr  I  sitt  at  mese.  1530  in  Extr.  Aberd.  Reg,  (1844) 
I.  159,  I  sell  leid  the  to  the  place  for  the  freir  swewyt  the. 
x^Sc.Acis  Jas.  r/(i8i4)  III.  23/2  The  Superintendent, 
and  Ministeris  of  that  Prouince  quhair  the  benefice  lyis. 


27 

a  i6oo  MoNTGOMERiE.S'£)««.  xlviii.  2  In  hauthornes  vher  thou 
hyds  thy  self  and  hants.  1697  Drvuen  Virg.  Georg.iv.  752 
Ih'  unhappy  Climes,  where  Spring  was  never  known.  1788 
PicKEN  Poems  27  At  yon  burnie.  .Whar  the  shinan  peebles 
he.  183s  Marrvat  Jacob  Faithful  xU,  I  hastened  to  the 
black  hole  where  Tom  wasconfined.  1893  Max  Pemberton 
Iron  Pirate  iii.  Looking  for  all  the  world  like  some  great 
dog  that  has  entered  a  house  where  dogs  are  forbidden. 

b.  Introducing  an  additional  statement,  the 
sense  being  complete  without  the  relative  clause : 
In  or  at  which  place  ;  and  there, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  950  Vnto  ^.e  wreched  werld  to  gang, 
Quare  bou  sal  thine  )?ou  liues  to  lang.  1375  Barbour  Bruce 
»•  354  To  Sanct  Andrews  he  come  ..  Quhar  the  byschop  .. 
Resavyt  him.  ^1420  Anturs  Arth.  xxxvii,  By  }?at  on 
plumtone  land  a  palais  was  pi5te.  Were  neuer  freke  opone 
folde  had  fougtene  biforne.  1526  Piigr.  Perf.  {W.  de  W, 
153O  sh,  Theyr  probacyon  in  deserte,  where  god  proucd 
thej^r  fayih  and  iiope.  a  1586  Montcomerie  Misc,  Poems 
xlviii.  222  'I'hen  to  the  Douns,  vhair  that  we  raid  a  space. 
163a  Milton  L'Al/e^-o  72  Russet  Lawns,  and  Fallows 
Gray,  Where  the  nibling  flocks  do  siray.  1766  Goldsm. 
ktcar  IV,  xiv,  We  were  shewn  into  a  little  back  room, 
where  there  was  only  a  venerable  old  man.  xSao  Keats 
Lamia  I.  380  A  pillar  d  porch  . .  Where  hung  a  silver  lamp. 
i88a  Besant  All  Sorts  xxviii,  I  have  been  in  America, 
where,  if  anywhere,  the  people  have  it  their  own  way. 

8.  as  compound  or  simple  relative  :  (In,  or  to, 
the  place)  to  which  ;  whither. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  1154  (Giitt.)  Wid  all  J>u  sal  biholden  vile, 
Quar  hu  wendis  in  exile.  1508  Reg.  Prity  Seal  Scot.  I. 
250/2  Quhethcr  thesaidis  P.  and  J.  pass  in  the  realme  of 
France  or  uther  partis  quhare  pies  thaim.  1594  Shaks. 
Rich.  Ill,  I.  ii.  106  He  is  in  heauen,  where  thou  shalt  neuer 
come.  lessinAVc/w/rtj/'rt/^rf  (Camden)III.  209  Alctter.. 
which  ..  hee  vndertooke  to  transmitt  where  it  was  directed. 
1774  Chesterf.  Lett.  1. 1.  2  Holland,  where  you  are  going,  is, 
by  far,  the  finest. .of  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  x85a 
Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's C,  xxvi,  Tom.  .looked  up  for  help 
where  he  had  always  been  used  to  look.  1893  Max  Pem- 
berton  Iron  Pirate  i,  Him  I  am  going  to  meet  in  this 
Paris  where  I  go  without  aim. 

9.  In  generalized  or  indef.  sense :  In,  or  to,  any 
(or  every)  place  in,  or  to,  which ;  wherever. 

The  indef.  sense  is  more  explicitly  expressed  by  the  addi. 
tion  oferer^  so,  i  sum  :  see  Wherever,  Whereso,  Where- 
some,  Wheresomever. 

ciaoo  Ormin  5904  Whaere  o  lande  summ  itt  iss  patt  mann 
offGoddspell  spelle^K  cxaos  Lav.  3320  Lcte  we  sum  |>is 
mochele  fo!c  fare  wher  {later  text  woder]  ha  wulleS.  1197 
R.  Glouc,  (Rolls)  6617  Euere  ware  he  com  gode  lawes  he 
brojte.  13. .  Cursor  Al.  6136  (Gott.)  Mas  sacrifis  5our  lauerd 
vntill,  Quar  and  hou  so  l>at  ^e  will,  a  135a  Minot  Poems 
(ed.  Hall)  ix.  20  None  Ictes  him  t>e  way  to  wende  whore  he 
will  i»s  E.  E.  Wills  8  Ware  that  cuer  I  deye.  14..  in 
TundaJe  s  Vis.  (1843)99  Lett  thi  name  wher  we  rydy  or 
gon . .  Be  owre  defence  ageyn  owre  mortal  fon.  155J  H  uloet, 
Where  you  will,  ubilibet.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  v.  10  Where 
he  arriues,  he  moues  All  hearts  against  vs.  1781  Cowper 
Table  T.  2gS  Sing  where  you  please.  1865  Dickens  Itfut. 
Fr.  III.  viii,  I  won't  stand  in  your  way.    Go  where  you  like. 

**  In  general  and  figurative  senses. 

10.  as  compound  relative,  a.  In  the  passage  or 
part  (of  a  writing)  in  which;  at,  or  to,  the  point 
or  stage  (of  action,  speech,  etc.)  at  which. 

c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (verse)  206  In  his  godspel,  whaire 
he  says  Jjus  :  '  Nolo  mortem  peccatoris '.  c  1450  Capcrave 
Life  St.  Aug.  Prol.,  In  t»e  first  capitle  Ad  Romanes,  where 
he  saide  J»at  he  was  dettour  on-to  wise  men  and  onwise, 
1580  R.  Parsons  Brief  Disc.  40  Througheout  the  scripture, 
where  Idoles  are  forbidden,  they  translate  it  Images.  i6aa 
Pkacham  Compl.  Gent.  xi.  97  But  we  retume  where  we  left. 
i66x  in  Extr.  St.  Papers  rel.  Friends  Sen  n.  (1911)  1261 
I  marked  the  booke  where  there  is  a  passage  full  of  treason. 
1907  Blackiv.  Mag.  Jan.  136/2  Where  Powell  parted  com- 
pany most  fiercely  from  the  Radicals  was  in  his  steadfast 
patriotism. 

b.  In  a  or  the  case  in  which  (often  nearly  « 
When  8)  ;  in  the  circumstances,  position,  or  con- 
dition in  which  ;  in  that  respect  or  particular  in 
which.  (Sometimes  with  implication  of  contrast 
or  opposition  :  cf.  12  b.) 

1387  Trrvisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  227  Were  Jjc  socour  of  the 
watir  faillede  bere  men  schulde  defende  hem  in  ^)e  lond  by 
helpof^ewal,  cx^zo1\nT>G.  Assembly  of  Gods  \6-i,^  He 
wold  deele  where  he  had  no  charge.  1513  Douglas  ^neis 
IV.  Prol.  199  Quhar  schame  is  lost  quyte  schent  is  woman- 
heid.  1591  Shaks.  7":ytf  C^«/.  v.  iv.  44  When  women  cannot 
loue,  where  they're  belou'd.  1635  Quarles  limbl.  \.  xii, 
Ther's  nothing  wholsome,  where  the  whole's  infected.  1766 
FoRDYCE  Serm.  Yng,  Women  (1767)  I.  v.  192  We  cannot  l)e 
easy,  where  we  are  not  safe,  1824  Scorr  St.  Ronan's  xxii, 
'  By  my  soul^  Clara,  I  will  make  you  repent  this  !  *  said 
Mowbray,  with  more  violence  than  he  usually  exhibited 
where  his  sister  was  concerned.  1850  Newman  Diff,Augli, 
cans  ix.  221  They  are  rude  where  they  should  be  reverent. 
xf^xZ  Act  S  Geo.  K  c.  5.  §  i  (i)  Where  it  is  proposed  to  make 
any  such  Order . .  a  draft  of  the  Order  shall  be  presented  to 
each  House  of  Parli.iment. 

{B)  Contextually  indicating  a  person  or  persons 
as  the  object  of  love  or  marriage. 

i6si  Beaum.  &  Fl.  King  if  No  K.  in.  1,  O  she  is  far  from 
any  stubbornness,,  .and  no  doubt  will  like  Where  you  would 
have  her.  1859  C7E0.  Eliot  Adam  Bede  i.  iv,  Thee  know'st 
we  canna  love  just  where  other  folks  'ud  have  us.  1878 
Hahdy  Ret,  Native  r.  iv,  I  saw  that.. it  would  be  better 
she  should  marry  where  she  wished. 

o.  with  construction  as  in  6:  = -f*  a  case  in  which; 
fa  person  to  whom;  the  point  or  particular  in 
which.     (Cf,  When  5.) 

a  1300  K.  Horn  691  (Camb.  MS.),  Ihc  herde  whar  he  .sede, 
&  his  swerd  forb  leide,  To  bringe  l>e  of  lyue.  1375  Bariiour 
Bruce  xi.  39,  I  herd  neuir  quhar  so  lang  v.T,rnyng  Wcs 
gcvin.  1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  i.  ii.  59,  I  haue  heard,  Where 
many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome..  Hauewish'd  that  Noble 


WHERE. 

Brutus  had  his  eyes.  x6ii  —  Cymb.ii.  iv.  in  The  Vowes 
of  Women,  Of  no  more  bondage  be,  to  where  they  are  made. 
Then  they  are  to  their  Vertues.  Afod.  That  was  where  he 
failed,    {collog.)  That's  just  where  it  is  ! 

11.  as  simple  relative,  a.  Introducing  a  defining 
or  restrictive  clause  (cf.  7  a):  In  or  at  which ; 
t  rarely  with  person  as  antecedent,  In  whom. 

c  1500  Melusine  238  She  consyderyng  the  daunger  where 
bothe  she  &  her  peple  had  be.  1585  Jas.  VI  Ess.\Poesie 
(.\rb.)  53  Ignorants  obdurde,  quhair  wilful  errour  lyis. 
1593  Shaks.  Rich.  11^  v.  ii.  5  York.  Where  did  I  leaue? 
Duclu  At  that  sad  stoppe,  my  Lord,  Where  rude  mis- 
gouern'd  hands, .Threw  dust. .on  King  Richards  head. 
1692  Dryden  St.  Euremoiit's  Ess.  98  There  is  no  life  so 
regular,  where  particular  Actions  don't  sometimes  exceed 
the  general  habit  and  conduct.  179J  Jml.  Ho.  Comm. 
XLVIL  641/1  In  a  Case  where  the  Officers  had  broken 
into  a  Bedchamber.  1887  W.  P.  Frith  Autobiogr.  I.  xxi, 
284  It  is  difficult  to  put  one's  finger  on  the  precise  spot 
where  confidence  merges  into  conceit. 

b.  Introducing  an  additional  statement  (cf,  7  b) : 
In  or  at  which;  and  there;  hence,  f  whereupon, 
and  then. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PL  B.  v.  283  Who  so  leueth  nou3te  l?is  be 
sotn  loke  in  Jjc  sauter  glose,  In  miserere  mei  deus,  where 
\  mene  treuthe.  1433  Jas.  1  Kingis  Q.  Ixi,  With  that  anon 
ryght  sche  loke  vp  a  sang,  Quhare  come  anon  mobirdis  and 
alight.  _  1591  Shaks.  T^vo  Gent.i.  i.  29  To  be  in  loue;  where 
scoriie  is  bought  with  grones.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav, 
67  The  Agent  for  the  English  Merchants  inuited  vs  to 
a  Banquet,  where  he  shewed  a  heartie  Entertainment.  1694 
tr.  Marten's  Voy.  Spitzbergen  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  11.  128 
The  Seamen  let  them  alone  until  the  Whale  be  killed,  where 
they  take  him  without  any  trouble.  1781  Cowper  Truth 
372  The  controversial  field,  Where  deists,  always  foil'd,  yet 
scorn  to  yield.  1831  Scott  Kenilw,  Introd.,  The  York- 
shire Tragedy,  a  play  erroneously  ascribed  to  Shakspeare, 
where  a  Rake.. throws  his  wife  down  stairs. 

12.  fa.  It  being  the  case  that;  in  view  of  the 
fact  that;  forasmuch  as,  inasmuch  as :  sWheheas 
2  ;  cf.  When  9  a.  (Chiefly  in  legal  or  other  for- 
mal documents,)  Obs, 

14H  Rolls  ofParlt.  III.  650/1  First,  where  the  forsaid 
Lord  the  Roos  ..  compleyneth  hym  by  a  Bille,  surmettyng 
on  the  same  Robert  [etcj,  c  1450  Godstojv  Reg.  25  Women 
of  relygyone,  in  redynge  bokys  of  latyn,  byn  cxcusyd  of 
grete  vndurstondyng,  where  it  is  not  her  modyr  tonge. 
1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Pref.,  And  where  hereto- 
fore, there  hath  been  great  diuersiiie.  .within  this  realme: 
Now  from  henceforth,  [etc.],  is6«-3  A^.  C.  Wills  (Surtees) 
1 1.  36  Where  that..Hadoile  the  smythe  hathe  gyven  to  me 
his  eldest  sonne  Christopher  as  my  owne,  I  will  he  be  put 
unto  the  schoale.  15^  in  /oth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  V.  336  Where  it  is  considered  by  the  Maior,  Sheriff's, 
and  cittizens  of  thiscitie  how  greatly  the  cityis  impoverished. 
1637  Bk.  Com.  Pr.  Scot.  Table  &  Kal.,  And  where  [1662 
whereas]  the  Cxix.  psalme  is  divided  into  xxij.  portions,. .it 
is  so  ordered  [etc.]. 

fb.  In  adversative  sense:  While  on  the  con- 
trary :  =  When  9  b,  W' hereas  3.  Obs.  (or  merged 
in  10  b). 

c  1380  Wyclif  ^*/.  Wks.  III.  358  It  fordoil?  Cristis  privy, 
lege,  ^at  where  Cristene  men  shulden  be  free,  now  hei  ben 
nedid  to  hire  a  preest.  c  1440  Generydes  1134  Now  A  dayis 
1  lese  all  that  I  wanne,  Where  here  before  I  was  a  threfty 
man.  1543  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  62  Purple  in  thosedayts 
was  for  the  wearyng  of  none  but  kynges  &  princes,  wher 
now  it  is  communely  taken  vp  with  euery  sowter.  1^96 
Edw,  III  IV.  iii,  And,  where  tofore  1  loued  thee  as  Villeirs, 
Heereafter  He  embrace  thee  as  my  selfe.  1668  Rolle 
Abridgm.,  Action  sur  Case  40  He  swore,  that  the  Wood 
was  worth  40s.  where  it  was  dear  of  13s.  4d.  1681  in  Pepys 
Diary  .j-  Corr.  11  Apr.,  All  Baptist*5  bases  are  singable, 
where  many  of  Pedro  s  are  not  so. 

III.  Indefinite  and  substantival  uses, 

13.  With  preceding  qualifying  words  {one,  other, 
etc.),  forming  adverbial  phrases :  In  or  at  (one, 
another,  etc.)  place. 

Chiefly  as  second  element  in  compounds :  see  Allwhere, 
Anywhere,  Aywhere,  Eachwhere,  Elsewhere,  Every. 
WHERE,  Manywhere,  Nowherb,  Onewheke,  Otherwhers, 
Somewhere,  Wide-whebe. 

1508  in  Dunbar^s  Poems  (S.T.S.)  II.  321  Suth  it  is,  and 
sene  in  all  our  quhare.  No  crdly  thing  bot  for  a  tyme  may 
lest.  1526  TiNDALE  Luke  xiii.  33  For  it  cannott  be  that 
a  prophet  perisshe  eny  other  where  save  att  Jerusalem, 
1528  —  Obed.  Ckr.  Man  74  We  must  stere  vp  some  warre 
one  where  or  a  nother.  £"1550  Syr  Tryam.  in  Uttcrson 
E,  P.  P.  (1817)  I.  58  They  hunied  and  rode  many  a  where. 
cis86  C'tkss  Pembroke  Ps.  cvii.  xii,  How  many  where 
doih  he  convert  Well  watred  grounds  to  thirsty  sand  ?  1650 
Ambrose  Ultima  (1659)  186  His  Apostles  are  scattered  in 
the  garden,  his  garments  at  the  Crosse,  his  blood  how  many 
wheres  I  a  1694  Tillotson  Serm.  VII,  108  Though  they  be 
very  active,  yet  they  can  be  but  one  where  at  once,  172a 
De  Foe  Col,  Jack  1.  (i8og)  10  He  got  victuals  enough  one 
where  or  other.  xBig  J.  Foster  in  Life  ^  Corr.  (1846)  I. 
453.  I  still  preach,  one  where  or  other. 

14.  as  sb.  Place,  locality ;  in  mod.  use  esp,  the 
place  at  which  the  thing  spoken  of  is  or  happens. 

1443-9  Pecock  Donet  xvi.  (igai)  92  Moreof  l>is  mater . ,  may 
be  seen.. in  t«  book  of  dyuyne  office  in  manye  a  wher, 
c  1449  —  Repr.  \.  V.  27  In  othere  wheris  of  my  writingia. 
1560  Phaer  ^neid.  ix.  58  He  troub[l]ous  vewes  their  wals, 
&  ryding  sekes  ech  entring  where.  1563  Sackville  Induct. 
Mirr,  Mag.  Ixvi,  In  euery  where  or  sworde  or  fyer  they 
taste.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  hi.  iv.  19  Finding  the  Nymph 
a  sleepe  in  secret  wheare.  1633  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's 
Banish'd  Virg.  36  Resolved  to  leave  no  where  thereabouts 
uiisearched  (or  her.  1720  De  Foe  Ser.  Refl.  Crusoe,  P'is. 
Angelic  World  iv.  (1801)  223  For  if  we  are  to  be,  we  mxasX. 
have  a  where.  1813  Byron  Corsair  i.  xiv,  The  why— the 
where— what  boots  it  now  to  tell?  1863  Loncf.  tr,  Vante^ 
Parad.  xxvii.  log  In  this  heaven  there  is  no  other  Where 
Than  in   the  Mind  Divine.    1896  A.  Austin  England's 
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WHEREABOUT. 

DarltHf  I.  i,  While  he  roams  abroad,.. Spying  the  where 
and  whither  of  his  foes.  .   tt     • 

rV.  18.  In  senses  of  branches  I  and  H.  w 
comb,  with  advs.  and  preps. 
For  history  of  this  use  see  Hkbe  adv.  i6;  cf.  TlliRE  17. 
a.  With  advs.,  as  f  whereforth ;  wheroaway, 
■whither,  in  what  direction,  b.  With  preps. :  = 
what  or  which  (t  occas.  whom),  as  whereagainst, 
wherea/oHg,  whereamong{sl,  iwherenigh,  where- 
over,  whereround,  t  wherewithout.  See  also  main 
words,  Whereaboct  to  Wherewithal. 

1S»6  TiNDALB  Luii  xxl  15,  I  will  gcve  you  a  mouth  and 
wj-sdom  'were  agaynste  all  youre  adversarys  shall  not  tie 
able  to  speake.  1607  Sh.^ks.  Cor.  iv.  v.  113  [hat  body, 
where  against  Mv  grained  Ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke. 
t6aa  Wabbe  tr.  AUuiait's  Cinntan  dAtf.  1.  251,  I  was., 
driven  to  seeke  out  some  Wall,  whereagainst  to  leane. 
17«8  Tucker  U.  Nat.  I.  I.  vii.  aoi  The  organs  or  other 
channels  'wherealong  they  pass.  IS«»  Mundav  Engl.  horn. 
Lfft  V.  55  Reliques,  'where  among  he  named  the  Nayles, 
that  nailed  Christe  on  the  Crosse.  i6jo  tr.  Boccaccw  s 
Dtcam,  :6o  Isabella  fell  into  abundance  of  teares,  where- 
among  she  mingled  many  si^hes  and  groanes.  1S78  Lyte 
DodotHS  IV.  xxviii.  485  Growing  almost  as  high  as  the  wheat 
or  come..*whereamongstit  groweth.  1535  Stewart CriiK. 
Sat.  (Rollsl  II.  637  And  'quhair  awa,  quhither  to  hevin  or 
hell.  1841  WhittU.binhU  Ser.  in.  84  He  daunert  on,  ne  er 
thiiikin'wharawa.  1867  S»nTH  Sailor's  Wcrd.bk.,  Where 
away\  in  what  be.iring?  a  question  to  the  man  at  the 
mast-head  to  designate  in  what  direction  a  strange  sail  lies. 
1885  Harper's  jl/af.  Jan.  aia/a  Much  pondering  where, 
away  The  Northea.'it  Passage  lay.  c  1290  St.  Cuthbert  77 
in  .y.  Eng.  Leg.  361  He  ne  mi3te  nou^t  finde  is  fore,  "Jware. 
forth  he  wende  a-wei  in  snowe  ne  in  Jw  flore.  1393  Langl. 
P.  PI.  C  XVII.  339  Ac  |>orw  werkes  |)OU  myght  wite  wher 
forb  he  walked.  164a  lack  Puffe  16  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV. 
315  The  shockt  mount,  whereforth  a  Mouse  did  clime._  1658 
BuRTOs  Comm.  [tin.  Antoninus  90  Our  learned  Antiquary 
therefore  hath  shewed  very  good  judgement  in  descrying  the 
ground,  'wherenigh  it  stood  of  yore.  147S  Bk.  Noblesse 
(Koxb.)  72  It  was  never  seen  that  any  countre.  .did  encrece 
welle  *wherover  many  nedeles  officers,  .was  reignyng.. over 
theym.  1583  Stubbes  Anai.  Abus.  11.  (1882)  74  Wherouer 
the  holie  Ghost  hath  made  them  ouerseers.  1853  T.  Pakker 
Disc.  Death  Webster  Wks.  1865  XII.  l3  A  great  gulf.., 
whereover  neither  Dives  nor  Abraham,  nor  yet  Moses  him. 
self,  can  pass.  1883  Swinburne  Cent.  Roundels  68  Love 
lie*  bleeding  in  the  bed  whereover  Roses  lean.  1910 
Spectator  4  June  927/2  The  storm-grey  Manse,  "Where, 
round  tall  rhododendrons  dance.  1567  Jewel  Def.  Apol.  v. 
xiii  572  The  conductes  of  Water,  •wherewithout  menne  can. 
not  commodiously  line.  1578  Bk.  Ckr.  Prayers  B  ij,  Thou 
light,  wherewithout  all  things  are  deepe  darcknesse. 

Where,  obs.  f.  Choir,  Were,  Whether. 

Whereabout  (hwe->-iabau-t :  stress  var.),  in- 

lerrog.  and  rel.  a,iv.,  sb.     [f.  Where  15  ^■  About.] 

L  a.  interrog.  About  where?   in  or  near  what 

place,  part,  situation,  or  position  ?    Now  rare : 

replaced  by  Wherkabodts  i. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  15429  Quar  abute  abide  yee  nu7  148a 
Caxtom  Fables  oj  jEsop  iv.  xiii.  My  broder  and  my  frend 
where  abouie  is  thy  sore  ?  c  ijM  J-  Aldav  tr.  Boaystuau  s 
Theat.  World  (1581)  K  iij.  My  shooe  is  new,..wel  made, 
but  you  know  not  where  about  it  doeth  hurt  &  grieue  me. 
1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  39  His  Ephemerides  directing  where- 
about it  is  to  be.  1710  S.  Sewai.l  Dirtry  4  Nov.  (1882)  1 1 1. 
274, 1  ask'd  her  Whereabout  we  left  off  last  time.  173S  But. 
LER  Anal.  I.  iv.  One  irregularity  after  another  embarrasses 
things  to  such  a  degree  that  theyknow  not  whereabout  they 
are.  ei8so  Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.l  175,  I  desired  the  owner  of 
the  ass  to  enquire  whereabout  the  house  . .  was.  x86i  H. 
KiNGSLEV  Ravenskoe  xviii.  She  . .  used  to  look  over  to 
where  the  ship  lay  beneath  the  sea,  and  wonder  whereabout 
it  was.  1908  Kipling  Lett.  Trnv.  (1020)  188 'And  where- 
about do  they  go ! '  I  asked.  '  Oh,  all  about  anywheres, 
(i)  Contextually,  with  love  :  cf.  Where  10  b  (i). 
IS.,  in  Dunbar's  Poems  (S.T.S.)  308  Fane  wald  I  luve, 
hot  quhair  abowt  ?  Thair  is  so  mony  luvaris  thairowt.  That 
thair  is  left  no  place  to  me.  ^ 

t  b.  rel.  About  or  near  which  place ;  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which.   Obs.  rare. 

i7»a  Whistos  The.  Earth  11.  218  At . .  Pekin . .  whereabout 
probably  Noah  liv*d  immediately  before  the  Deluge. 

2.  t  *•  interrog.  About  or  concerning  what  ?  on 
what  business  or  occupation  ?  Obs. 

13..  Northern  Passion  11913)  I.  85/2  We  wist  nogbtwhare 
obout  bou  went,  c  1415  Cast.  Perseti.  2367  in  Macro  Ploys 
148  Where-a-bowte  stonde  je  al  day?  1560  Bible  (Geneva) 
I  Sam.  xxi.  3  Let  no  man  knowe  whereabout  I  send  thee. 
1596  Shaks.  /  Hen.  11^,  il  iiL  107,  I  must  not  haue  you 
henceforth,  question  me.  Whether  I  go  ;  nor  reason  where, 
about.  1598  R.  Bernard  tr.  Terence,  Andria  iv.  iii,  Where- 
about goest  thou  ? 

b.  rel.  About,  concerning,  or  la  regard  to 
which.   lObs. 

1538  Elyot  Diet.,  Operalio,  the  wark,  or  that  wheraboute 
a  man  laboureth.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixvii.  §  12 
Those  things  whereabout  they  differ,  a  i6s3  Binning 
Serin.,  Rom.  viii.  2  Wks.  (1735)  200  That  whereabout  the 
Thoughts  and  Discourses  of  ftlen  now  run. 

3.  rel.    About  or  around  which.  ?  Obs. 

1585  Higins  Junius'  Nomencl.  267/2  Axis,..^^  axeltree 
or  the  axetree  where  about  the  wheeles  turne. 

4.  as  sb.  (hwe»rabant).  [from  1.]  With  pos- 
sessive or  of:  The  place  in  or  near  which  a  person 
or  thing  is;  (approximate)  position  or  situation. 
Now  replaced  by  Whereabouts  3. 

1605  Shaks.  Macb.  u.  i.  58  For  feare  Thy  very  stones 
prate  of  my  where-about.  1786  Cowper  Let.  to  Bafot 
17  Nov.,  Wks.  1836  II.  263  That.. I  shall  derive  consiaer. 
able  advanugcfrora  the  alteration  made  in  my  where- 
about. 1814  Gary  Dante,  Parad.  xil.  27  A  voice  That 
made  me  seem  like  needle  to  the  star.  In  turning  to  its 
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whereabout.  1831  Carlvle  Sart.  Res.  iii.  ix,  By  degr««. 
the  eve  grows  accustomed  to  its  new  Whereabout.  18O1 
MUSGRAVE  By-Roads  f,  BattU-F.  .70  Both  armies.. were 
then  within  a  few  days  of  each  other  s  whereabout. 

Whe-reabOU-tS  (stress  var.\  Oiiv.,  sb.  [f.  prec. 
+  advb.  -s :  cf.  Hereabouts,  Thereabouts.] 

1.  a.  interrog.  =  prec.  i  a.     A\so  fig. 

CI4SO  Mirk's  Festial  167  Sonne,  wheraboutes  art  l)Ow( 
1S40  PalsgR.  Acolastus  11.  v.  Njb  Wheraboutes  is  our 
hcStes  house?  iSal  I.  C.  in  T.  Bed/orfsStn  unto  Death 
r  vj,  Except  theyknow.  .whereabouts  the  daunger  is.  1648 
DUPPA  Soules  Solil.  2  Many. .go  away  informed . .where 
abouts  the  Spleen  lies,  or  where  the  Liver.  1791  Omiv. 
Morris  in  Sparks  Life  ft  ^^"1.  (1832)  I.  357,  1  ask  him 
whereabouts  he  is  with  the  claims  of  the  German  Princes. 
1837  Dickens  Pickw.  liii,  Whereabouts  were  your  apart- 
ments, Mr.  Pickwick?  1893  Selous  Trav.  S.E.  Africa  57 
The  natives  pointed  out  to  me  whereabouts  they  passed  in 
the  valley  below. 

tb.  rel.  About  tlie  amount  at  which.  (Cf. 
Thereabouts  2  b.)  Obs.  rare. 

1766  J.  Ingeksoll  Lett.  rel.  Stamp-Act  6  note.  The  Par- 
liament  have.. settled  the  above  Duties  just  whereabouts 
they  are  stated  in  the  above  Letter. 

1 2.  interrog.  and  rel.  =■  prec.  a  a,  b.   Obs. 

IS40  Palsgr.  Acolasius  I.  i.  Dj,  What  studyeih  he  .1. 
wheraboutes  gothehe?  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  224 
Neyther  had  I  any  thing  at  all,  where  abouts  to  occupie  my 
penne.  1630  Bedell  in  Ussher's  Life,  etc.  (1686)  452  Only 
he  labours  about  Kildromfarten  ;  Whereabouts  I  purposed 
to  have  spoken  with  your  Grace. 

3.  as  sb.  (hwe'-rabauts).  [from  i.]  =  prec.  4. 
Also /?r. 

179s  T.  Twining  Let.  to  Parr  15  Feb.  in  P.'s  Whs.  (1828) 
VIII.  273  By  way  of  giving  you  the  whereabouts  of  my 
present  political  opinions.  1836  Dickens  Sk.  B02,  Scot.- 
Yard,  Not  all  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  past 
..  may  help  him  to  the  whereabouts  ..  of  Scotland -yard. 
1878  Bavne  Puril.  Rev.  i.  12  Bunyan  wrote  the  Pilgrim  s 
Progress  without  giving  a  hint  of  his  ecclesiastical  where- 
abouts.  1903  Times  3  May  3/6  The  prisoner,  .succeeded 
in  concealing  his  whereabouts. 

Whereafter  (hwe»ra-ft3j),  rel.  adv.  Now 
formal  ot  arch.     [Where  15.]     After  which. 

£1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxii.  {Laurentius)  113  He  tane  had 
halely  he  tresourc,  Quhare.eftyre  socht  he  emperoure.  c  J410 
Master  of  Came  (MS.  Digby  182)  ProL  7  He  hath  ynogh  at 
done.. to  loke  wberafter  he  hunteth.  1577  T.  Kendall 
Flowers  Epigr.  78  So  loste  he  that  he  had,  and  that  where- 
after  he  did  snatche.  1631  Weever  Anc.  Funeral  Mon. 
819  The  Parish  and  Ixirdship  of  Clipesby..Eave  name.. to 
a  (amilie  of  ancient  note,  .whereof  there  hath  beene  diuers 
Knights  ;  where  after  it  had  passed  in  the  names  of  Algar, 
Elfled,  and  Odbcrd,  all  sirnamed  de  Clipesby.  a  1641  Bp. 
Mountagu  Acts  *  Mon.  viii.  (1642)  489  The  image  and  simi- 
litude of  God,  whereafter  God  made  man  at  first.  1847  Hake 
Vict.  Faith  68  Whereafter  in  another  generation  Conscious- 
ness was  asserted  to  be  the  ground  of  all  existence.  1885 
Swinburne  Misc.  (1886)  163  The  judicious  Dr.  Nott  has 
written  in  the  margin  '  This  is  much  too  unqualified  : 
whereon— or  at  least,  as  I  presume,  whereafter— a  pen  was 
struck  through  the  last  fourteen  words. 

So  tWlierea-fterwara.  rel.  adv.  Obs.  rare-K 

1483CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  354 b/i  Wherafterward..it  was 
shewed,  .that  by  cause  that  place  was  ouer  lytil.  .they  shold 
do  make . .  another  chirche. 

Whereagainst, -along,  etc. :  see  Where  15. 

Whereanent  (hwe»rane'nt),  rel.  adv.  Orig. 
and  chiefly  Sc.  [f.  Where  15  -t-  Anent prep.  1 1.] 
Anent  or  concerning  which. 

1579  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI.  Ixii.  (1S14)  III.  182/2  The  auld 
fundationis..notwtstanding  qranent  his  mat".  .dispenss|S. 
1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.  l.  7  b,  The  debaitable  matter,  quhair- 
anent  the  summons  is  made.  1681  in  Nairne  Peerage 
Evid.  (1874)  15  That  the  said  letters ..  passe  the  great  scale 
per  saltum  whereanent  these  presents  shall  be  a  sufBcient 
warrant.  1899  tr.  Dante's  Paradiso  xxxi.  379  To  question 
my  Lady  concerning  things  whereanent  my  mind  was  in 
suspense.  .    ,   .\       t 

Whereas  (hweorse-z),  rel.  adv.,  conj.  {sb.}.  In 
early  use  as  two  words. 

1.  As  relative  adv.  or  advb.  phr.:    cf.  wAere 
that  s.v.  Where  II. 

f  1.   =  Where  5,  7-1 1.    Obs.  or  rare  arch. 

C13SO  Will.  Palerite  T.lii  pei.  .tok  fort>here  wey.  .to  sum 
wildernesse  where  as  bei  bredde.  c  1386  Chaucer  /'raw*/. 
T  74  Natfer  fro  Pedmark  ther  his  dwellyng  was  Where  as 
helyueth.  citpaRom.  Rose  i966The  heltheof  louetrslmut 
be  founde  Where  as  they  token  firste  hir  wounde.  c  1450 
Merlin  Iii  The  grete  distruxion  where-as  the  kynge 
Aguysanx  hadde  Ibe.  1548-9  (.Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer, 
Collect  4th  Sund.  aft.  Easter,  That . .  oure  heartes  may  surely 
there  be  fixed,  where  as  true  ioyes  are  to  be  founde.  1567 
J.  Sanpokd  Epictetus  23  Whereas  viilitie  is,  there  is  pieiie. 
1578  Lyte  Dodoens  11.  xx.  172  Auiculana  groweth .  .in  iields 
amongst  wheate,  or  where  as  wheate  hath  growen.  1578 
fiii5/«  (Geneva)  To  Rdr.,  Whereas  the  Lbrewe_  speache 
seemed  hardly  to  agree  with  ours,  we  haue  noted  "  m  the 
margent.  1601  Holland  Pliny  11.  Ixxxv.  I.  39  All  that 
levell  whereas  the  river  Maiander  now  runneth  by  goodly 
medowes.  1663  Geebier  Counsel  11  Ornaments  on  that 
upri-ht,  whereas  the  Southerly  windes  raise  much  dust. 
iaS8MoRRis  Earthly  Par.  (1870)  I.  11.  655  And  quickly  too 
he  gat  Unto  the  place  whereas  the  lady  sat. 

II.  As  illative  or  adversative  conjunction. 

2.  In  view  or  consideration  of  the  fact  that ; 
seeing  that,  consideringthat, forasmuch  as,  inasmuch 
as.  (Chiefly,  now  only,  introducing  a  preamble  or 
recital  in  a  legal  or  other  formal  document.) 

1424  Information  against  Walter  Aslak  in  Paston  Lett. 
I  16  Where  as  the  seyd  William  Pa'tcn,  by  assignement  and 
commaundcment  of  the  seyd  Duk  of  Norfolk.. was  the 
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Styward  of  the  ityd  Due  of  Norffolk.     1488-9  Act  4  Hen. 
Vll  c.  2  Where  as  it  was  of  old  tyme  . . ,  that  ther  was  for 
the  weale  of  the  Kyng  ..  Fynours  and  parters  of  Gold  and 
Silver  [etc.).    a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  civ.  345  Where  as 
thou  sayest  I  am  a  traytoure  1  shall  shewe  the  how  thou 
lyest.     1539  Bible  (Great)  i  Kings  viii.  18  Where  as  it  was 
tliyne  hert  to  buylde  an  house  vnto  my  name,  thou  dydde.st 
well,  that  thou  wast  so  mynded.     1635  K  N.  Ir.  Camden  s 
Hist.  Eliz.  I.  31  Whereas  the  Emperour  and  the  Catholicke 
Princes  by  many  Letters  made  intercession,  that  the  dis- 
placed  Bishops  might  be  mercifully  dealt  withall . .  shee 
answered  [etc.).     1713  Act  1}  Anne  c.  28  S  i  Whereas-  Part 
of  the   Highway.,  is  become  so  very  ruinous  that  [etc.]. 
1918  Act  8  Geo.  Fc.  6  Preamble,  And  whereas  the  Army 
.Act  will  expire  in  the  year,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighteen  on  the  following  days. 
3.  Introducing  a  statement  of  fact  in  contrast  or 
opposition   to    that    expressed    by   the   principal 
clause  :   While  on  the  contrary ;  the  fact  on  the 
other  hand  being  that      (The  principal   clause 
usually  precedes,  but  sometimes  follows  as  in  2.) 
t  In  quot.  1543,  Notwithstanding  that ;  though  (oii.). 
153s  Coverdale  a  Esdras  vii.  5  There  are  layed  vp  for 
vs  dwellynges  of  health  &  fredome,  where  as  we  haue  lyued 
euell.     154a  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  7  This  knaue,  wheras 
he  is  the  greattest  glutton  . .  that  maye  bee,  yet  is  he  the 
moste  idle  lubber.     1591  Shaks.  l  Hen.  VI,  11.  v.  76,  I  de- 
riued  am  From  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence..;  whereas  hee. 
From  lohn  of  Gaunt  doth  bring  his  Pedigree.    1631  Weever 
Anc.  Funeral  .I/ok.  520  Hee  might  haue  worne  the  Diadem 
many  yeares,  whereas  he  bare  the  title  of  King  no  longer 
than  two  moneths.  J749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  x.  111,  Whereas 
he  had  received  a  very  handsome  fortune  with  his  wife,  he 
had  now  spent  every  penny  of  it.     1849  C.  Bronte  Shirley 
xxvi,  '  Yet,  they  are  great  whiskered  fellows,  six  feet  high 
each.'  '  Whereas. . ,  Harry,  you  will  never  be  anything  more 
than  a  little  pale  lameter."    1882  Besant  All  Sorts  xxivy 
I  brought  hiin  up  in  ignorance  of  his  father,  whom  he  h.-id 
always  imagined  to  be  a  gentleman  ;    whereas  he  was  only 
a  sergeant  in  a  Line  regiment.     1892  Photogr.  Ann.  II.  519 
Whereas  a  pinhole  has  no  focus,  every  lens  has  a  focus. 

III.  4.  as  sb.  (from  3).  A  statement  introduced 
by  '  whereas  ' ;  the  preamble  of  a  formal  document. 
1795  Coleridge  Plot  Discov.  23  While  the  contrary  remains 
unproved,  such  a  Whereas  must  be  a  most  inadequate  ground 
for  the  present  Bill.  1796  Grose  Diet.  Vulgar  T.  (cd.  3)  s.v.. 
To  follow  a  whereas  i  to  become  a  bankrupt..:  the  notice 
given  in  the  Gazette  that  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  is 
issued  out  against  any  trader,  always  beginning  with  the 
word  whereas.  1804  F.  L.  Wo\.i  LaiidweliTein  11.1.(1805) 
30,  I  am  as  long-winded  as  the  Whereas  of  a  proclamation. 
1863  GuRowsKi  Viary  18  Oct.  (1864)  347  A  new  whereas 
calling  for  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers. 

Whereat  (hwe»r3e-t),  adv.  Now  formal  or 
arch.    [f.  Where  15  -h  Kl prep.l 

1.  interrog. :  At  what  ?     rare. 
In  first  quot.  app.  =  for  what  cause  or  reason,  wherefore: 

c  1250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  3237  Qva3  god, '  quor-at  calles  3u  me  ?' 
c  1480  Henkvson  Cock  <5-  Fox  563  Now  luge  je  all  qidiairat 
Schir  Lowrence  leuch.  15. .  Adam  Bel  ^  Clym  of  Clough 
cxlvii,  'I  hold  hym  neuer  no  good  archar  'Ihat  shuteth  at 
buttes  so  wyde.'  '  Wherat  ? '  then  sayd  our  kyng.  1540 
Palsgr.  Acolasius  I.  iii.  Gj,  Thou  wettest  fulle  lyttell 
wherat  thou  reioysest.  1755  Johnson  s.v.,  \S  hereat  are  you 
offended?  ,     ,,.    3 

2.  rel.    At  which,     a.  m  local  and  allied  senses. 
c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxvi.  121  A  wyndowe,  whare  at 

be  light  commez  in.  1513  Douglas  Mneis  11.  viu.  33  A  litle 
aett  Quhairat  was  wont  alane  Andromacha  To  entir.  1588 
A  King  tr.  Canisius'  Catech.  h  iv,  Giff  ?ow  wald  knaw  ye 
dominicall  lettre  of  ony  hundereth  3ere,  quhairat  ye  ordre 
of  ye  first  table  according  to  ye  awld  kallendar  is  inter- 
rupted. 1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  v.  xi.  425  At  this  Cart 
hang  many. .  Ropes,  whereat  all  the  people  hale  and  pull. 
1626  Gouge  Serm.  Dignity  Chivalry  %  i  Take  notice  of  the 
generall  Scope  whereat  the  Holy  Ghost  aimeth  m  this 
Chapter.  1688  Holme  Armoury  11.  84/2  The  Pit  or  Hole, 
from  the  Body,  or  stock  there  is  whereat  the  branches  sprout 
out.  1865  Swinburne  Chastelard  11.  I.  78  Albeit  1  think  Ye 
have  caught  the  mark  whereat  my  heart  is  bent.  1891  C. 
James  Rom,  Rigmarole  27,  I  returned  to  the  spot  whereat 
the  Squire  kept  dreary  watch. 

b.  in  reference  to  occasion  or  cause. 
153S  JoYE  Atol.  Tindale  (Arb.)  11  Wherat  many  were 
ofl^lnded.  159^  T.  Stoker  Life  t,  D.  Wolsey  F  4,  What  bad 
the  wiser  sort  whereat  to  smile  ?  1667  M ILTON  />./..  11.  389 
With  full  assent  They  vote :  whereat  his  speech  he  ttius 
renews.  1783  Cowper  Gilpin  205  Whereat  his  horse  did 
snort,  as  he  Had  heard  a  lion  roar.  1840  Dickens  Old  C. 
Shop  xlvi,  Nell  could  not  help  weeping..;  whereat.. the 
simple  schoolmaster  shed  a  few  tears  himself.  1897  J.  L. 
h\l.E!>Choir  Invis.  ii.  The  invenlor.  .said.. that,  .he  would 
demonstrate  by  his  own  model  that  some  day  navigation 
would  be  by  steam  :  whereat  they  all  laughed  kindly  at  him 
for  a  dreamer. 

"Whereaway:  see  Where  15. 
Whorebole,  obs.  form  of  Cuir-bouilli. 

a  1400  Warres  ofjewes  (MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  ii)  in  Warlon 
Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  Sect.  x.  (1840)  II.  106  Whippes of  where- 
bole  \Land  MS.  quyrbole]  bywent  his  white  sides. 

Whereby  (hwe^abai-),  adv.  [f.  Where  15  -1- 
Bv/r</*.]  ,      „  . 

I.  1.  interrog.  a.  By,  beside,  or  near  what  ?  m 
what  direction?  b.  By  what  means ?  how ?  (By 
39,30.)     to.  For  what  reason?  why?  (By  36). 

awoa  Cursor  M.  7801  pat  bai  bath  er  slain,  quar .bi  Wat 
l,ou  ft  es  sua?  c  .350  Will.  Palerne  1^6  Wharl.l  se,.stow 
so  so  be  god  help  ?  1377  Langu  P.  /V  B  x.  436  Wherby 
wote  men  whiche  is  whyte  if  alle  binge  blake  were  7  a  1450 
MvRC  Par.  Pr.  4  In-to  t-e  dyche  bey  fallen  boo.  For  bey 
ne  sen  whare  by  to  go.  1470-8S  ni^Lom  Arthur  viii.  xvi. 
257  Be  ye  a  knyght  of  Cornewaile?  where  by  aske  ye  bit 
said  sir  Tristram.  1526  Tindale  Z«*«  i.iSWherby- shall 
I  knowe  this  ?    1604  Shaks.  Otiu  ill.  i.  9  C^-  ^  ''e«''y  ■""'8* 
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a  tale.  Mus.  Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  sir?  1755  JoHKSON 
s.  v.,  Whereby  wilt  thou  accomplish  thy  designs 

II.  rei.  2.  By  means  of  or  by  the  agency  of 
which  ;  from  which  (as  a  source  of  information)  ; 
according  to  which,  in  the  matter  of  which,  etc. 

c  I300  Trin.  Coll.  Hon,  Si  We  wolden  sen  sum  fortocne 
of  l>e,  Warbi  we  mihten  cnowen  \\t  it  so5  were  I^at  Jju  seist. 
c  xsso  Ggn.  ft  Ex.  573  Mete  quoroi  3ei  mi5ten  liuen.  1377 
Langl.  P,  Pi.  B.  XIV.  40  Lyllode..Wher-of  or  wherfore  or 
where-by  to  lybbe.  1390  Gower  Con/l  II.  294  A  staf, 
wherby,  be  seide,  he  wolde  Tljat  Adrian  him  scholde  holde. 
<:  1450  Mirk's  Festiat  195  Summe  spiritual  visyon  wherby 
J>at  he  my5t  haue  ben  confortyd  yn  sowle,  1450-1520  J/y^-^. 
our  Ladye  \u  234  A  starre  of  lacob  wherby  ys  vnderstonde 
oure  lorde  iesii  cryste,  1560  Bible  (Geneva)  Jer.  xxxiii.  8, 
1  will  cleanse  them  from  all  their  iniquitie,  whereby  they 
haue  sinned  against  me,  1584  J.  Melvill  Autob.  <5-  Diary 
(Wodrow  Soc.)  192  The  absolut  power,  wharbe  .,  the  haill 
privileges  of  the  thrie  Esteates  of  the  Realme  is  wcakned. 
x66a  Stillingfu  (^r/Jf.  ^rtfrar  ir.  iii.g  sTherationall  evidence 
of  that  divine  authority  whereby  Moses  acted.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  V.  411  Every  lower  facultie  Of  sense,  whereby  they 
hear,  see,  smell,  touch,  taste.  1697  in  Coi.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I, 
516  His  Return  ofrcptreJscntativesforCouncil  was  produced, 
qrby  it  appeared  letcj.  1709  Berkeley  Tk.  Vision  §  6r 
Stated  Lengths,  whereby  we  measure  Objects.  1794  R.  J. 
SuLivAN  Vitiv  Nat.  II.  92  An  universal  plastic  power, 
whereby  every  body  in  nature  receives  its  . .  specific  form. 
1883  Whitelaw  Sophocles^  Aj'ax  1025  This..sword.point— 
this  whereby  Ebbed  out  thy  life.     1918  Times  Lit.  Suppl. 

14  Mar.  122/2  There  is  no  convention  in  war  whereby  the 
loser  can  convert  disaster  into  stalemate. 

3,  In  consequence  of,  as  a  result  of,  or  owing  to 
which  ;  from  which  (as  a  cause  or  reason)  ;  where- 
fore ;  sometimes  practically  equivalent  to  *  so  that ', 
*  in  order  that '.  Obs,  exc.  dial. 

C1380  WvcLiF  Wks.  (i83o)  310  pise  men  lousen  crist  J>at 
maken  hise  membris  heere  special  patrouns,  &  leuen  to  haue 
crist  oonliche  heere  patroun,  weroi  l>ei  louen  lasse  crist. 
15*3  Ld,  Bernrrs  Froiss.  I.  c.  49  b/i  The  table  rounde, 
wherby  sprangc  the  fame  of  so  many  noble  knightes  through 
out  all  the  worlde.  15*6  Pit^,  Per/.  (W.  dc  W,  1531)  1  b, 
It  was  put  in  to  my  mynde  to  drawe  it  in  the  englysshe 
tonge,  wherby  it  myght  be  the  more  accepte  to  many.  1596 
Shaks.  /  Hen.  IV,  v.  i.  67  We  were  inforc'd  for  safety  sake, 
to.. raise  this  present  Head,  Whereby  we  stand  opposed  by 
such  meanes  As  you  your  selfe  haue  forg'd  against  your 
selfe.  163*  LiTHGOW  Trav.  v.  232  Wee  buried  the  slayne 
people  in  deep  graues,  whereby  lackals  should  not  open  vp 
their  graues.  1678  Wanlbv  IVond.  Lit.  IVorLi  v.  ii.  §  81. 
473/2  He  was  suddenly  seised  with  a  Cancer  in  the  Reins 
of  his  back,  whereby  he  rotted  alxive  ground.  1844  Hooo 
Univ.  Feud  105  Whcrel)y  it  so  may  happen  as  that  neither 
of  them  Scholars  May  be  the  proper  Chairman  for  the 
Glorious  Apollers  1  1890  '  R.  Boldrewood  *  Col.  Reformer 
XV,  I  ought  to  be.,  going  peacefully  to  bed,  whereby  I  should 
wake  up  with  a  clear  head. 

b.  Upon  which,  whereupon,  dial,  ?  Obs. 

1597  Shaks.  a  Hen.  /K,  11.  i.  104  Goodwife  Keech.. telling 
vs  she  had  a  good  dish  of  Prawnes !  whereby  y"*  didst  desire 
to  cat  some:  whereby  I  told  thee  they  were  ill  for  a  greene 
wound.  1748  Smollett  Rod.  Random  x.xiv,  Whereby  he 
told  the  captain  that  ..  he  would  heave  him  overboard. 
Ibid.y  We  heard  firing,  whereby  we  made  for  the  place. 

4.  Beside  or  near  which  ;  along,  through,  or  over 
which.     Now  ran. 

i»97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  21  Wateres  . .  ^warc  bi  ^e  ssipes 
mowe  come  fram  ^  se.  14. .  Rf aster  0/  Game  xix.  (MS. 
Digby  183).  A  kenell  shutde  haue  a  gutter  or  two,  wherby 
alle  t>e  pi'^'se  of  l>e  houndes..may  renne  oute.  1586  Lloyd 
Pilgr.  Princes  154  b,  Hee  ..  hideth  him  selfe  vnder  some 
..  rocke,  or  any  other  place,  whereby  hee  semeth  to  bee. 
1596  Dalrvmplb  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  v.  I.  293  He 
occupies  and  standes  in  a  way  quhairby  the  men  of  weir 
fled.  i8j8  Byron  Ch.  Har.  iv.  xxxiii,  The  brawling  brook, 
whereby .  .glide  the  sauntering  hours  With  a  calm  languor. 
1847  Tesnyson  Princess  iv.  359  Fear  .,  wing'd  Her  transit 
to  th«  throne,  whereby  she  fell  Delivering  scal'd  dispatches, 
1885-94  K..  Bridges  Eros  ^  Psyche  Feb.  10  At  Aphrodite's 
golden  gate — whereby  They  came  as  night  was  close  on 
twilight  dim. 

Wnere-ever :  see  Wherever. 

*WliereforeChwe>*jffri),wherefor(hwe»jf|7'j), 
adv.  (jb.)  Forms  :  a.  2-3  hwarfore,  3  waruore, 
quor-fore,  4  quar-fore,  quer-fore,  huervore, 
werfors,  4-5  warfore,  4-7  wherfore,  5  whar- 
fore,  wher-ffore,  qw(h)erf(f)ore,  Sc.  qwhar- 
fore,  5-6  Sc,  qtiharfore,  6  Sc,  quhairfore.  $.  3 
werefore,  ware  uoro,  4  warefore,  where-fore, 
5  wharefore,  qwereflfore,  Sc.  quharefore,  6  Sc, 
quherefore,  5-  wherefore.  7.  4  wharfor, 
quarfor,  querfor,  4-5  warfor,  4-6  Sc.  quharfor, 
5  werfor,  qwerfor,5-6  wherf(f  )or,  6  Sc.  qwar- 
for,  quhaixfoir,  6-8  Sc,  quhairfor,  7  Sc.  quher- 
foer.     8.  4quere-for,  6,  g  wherefor.     [f.  Where 

15  +  Yon.  prep.  Cf.  Du.  waarvoor,  ON.  hvarfyrir^ 
MSw.  hvarfore,  Sw.  varfor^  Da.  hvorfor^  G.  wcfiir. 
For  the  spellings  cf.  Thekepore.] 

I,  Interrogative  uses. 

For  the  dependent  or  indirect  Interrogative  a'%,  and  its  dis* 
tinction  from  the  relative,  cf.  What  A.  I.** 

L  For  what  ?  esp,  for  what  purpose  or  end  ? 
(Often  scarcely  distinguishable  from  2.) 

c  laoo  Vices  ^  Virtues  45  fu  finst  feawe  3e  wile  ^luen  3e 
ant  ^ing,  bute  hie  witen  hwarfore.  a  I'voofCttrsor  M.  1296 
Seih  t»en  settc  him  spell  o-ncnd  And  tald  him  warfor  fcat  he 
was  send.  13.,  Ibid.  1734  (GOtt.),  He  teld  J^at  resun  to 
mani  a  man,  Quarfor  he  suilk  a  schip  bigan.  1476  Stonor 
/'fl/tfrj(  Camden)  II.  12  (MS.)  I  vnderstonde  there  schalle  be 
a  gret  Counsell,  whercfFore  I  wat  nere.  1553  in  Feuillerat 
Revets  Q.  Mary{\qi^^  199  As  herunder  the  partycs  names 
and  somes  of  monye  due  and  wherfore  pcrticlerly  ensue. 
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1590  Shaks.  Covt.  Err.  m.  i.  40  E.  ^«/. ..Open  the  dore. 
S.  Dro.  Right  sir,  He  tell  you  when,  and  you'll  tell  me 
wherefore.  ,^*^^'  Wherefore?  for  my  dinner.  1593  — 
Rich.  II,  It.  iii.  122  Wherefore" was  I  borne?  1667  Milton 
P.  L,  IV.  657  But  wherfore  all  night  long  shine  these..? 
1846  Mrs.  a.  Marsh  Fr.  Darcy  xxix,  Here  I  am — where, 
fore  come,  I  have  to  learn. 

2.  For  what  cause  or  reason  ?  on  what  account  ? 
why  ?  (Freq.  with  ellipsis ;  often  coupled  with  %vhy 
for  emphasis.) 

c  1130  Hali  Afeid,  15  pe  feondes  flan  fleo3  awei  a5ain  on 
him  seluen,  and  loke  hwarfore.  ciz$o  Gen.  <5-  Ex.  1632 
lacob  calde  8at  stede  betel ;  Quor-fore  he  it  dede,  he  wiste 
wel.  c  13*5  ^Ictr.  Horn.  31  His  felau  thoht  herof  ferly.  And 
asked  him  quarfor  and  qui.  1423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  ii,  As 
I  lay  In  bed  alione  waking,.. Fell  me  to  mynd  of  many 
diuerse  thing,  (Dff  this  and  that ;  can  I  noght  say  quharfore. 
1535  Cover  DALE  2  Sam.  xii.  23  Now  that  it  is  deed,  wherfore 
shulde  I  fast?  1585  Jas.  I  Ess.  /'tJ^j/V  (Arb.)  54  Ze  may 
maruell  para  venture,  quhairfore  I  sould  hauewrittin  in  that 
mater.  1663  Butler  Httd.  i.  i.  8  Whose  honesty  they  all 
durst  swear  for,  Though  not  aman  of  them  knew  wherefore. 
1781  CowpER  Truth  12  Hard  lot  of  man— to  toil  for  the 
reward  Of  virtue,  and  yet  lose  it  I  Wherefore  hard?  i8og 
Malkin  Gil  Bias  x.  ix.  (Rtldg.)  362  You. .ran  away. .with- 
out leaving  me  word  why  or  wherefore.  1853  t>iCKENS 
Bleak  Ho.  xx.  If  he  be  ever  asked  how,  why,  when,  or 
wherefore,  he  shuts  up  one  eye  and  shakes  his  head._  1873 
LoNGF.  Michael  Aug.  l  iv,  But  wherefore  should  I  jest  ? 
II.  Relative  uses. 

3.  For  which.  Now  distinguished  by  stress  and 
spelling  {wherefo'r), 

t  Without  anything  wherefore^  without  a  return  or 
equivalent ;  \  to  do  •where/ore^  to  make  a  return,  give  an 
equivalent. 

1*97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  7536  Willam  hit  sende  hire  vaire 
inou  wit)oute  eny  hing  ware  uore.  1377  [see  Whereby  2]. 
a  1400  in  Engl.  Gilds  (1870)  353  No  wollemongere.  .ne  may 
habbe  no  stal  in  J>e  heye-stret  of  Wynchestre  bote  he  do 
war-fore,  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (prose)  27/22  pa  t^at  serue 
sal  ta  yeme  til  bam  ^at  etes,  J>at  tay  haue  na  defaute  of  hat 
tay  sal  haue,  wharfore  )»ai  make  na  noise.  1530  Tindale 
Ansrv.  More  \\\.  i,  Wks.  (1573)  304/1  That  we  be  bounde 
to  beleue  the  church  in  thinges,  wherefore  they  haue  no 
scripture.  1551  Crowlev  Pleas.  <y  Payne  62,  I . .  gaue  you 
that  wherefore  ye  sought.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  K,  v.  ii.  i 
Peace  to  thb  meeting,  wherefore  we  are  met.  1870  Morris 
Earthly  Par.  III.  194  He.  .gat  him  down,  .unto  the  town, 
Where  for  the  high-tide  folk  were  dight.  1913  Act  3  <V  4 
Geo.  Kc20  S  118(1)  (d)  All  sums. .the  liability  wherefor 
accrued  before  the  said  date. 

4.  On  account  of  or  because  of  which  ;  in  conse- 
quence or  as  a  result  of  which.  Chiefly  with  sb. 
(esp.  reason  or  cause)  as  antecedent,  arch, 

rxs50  Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  28  Gode  werkes  ^et 
bietb  Jkj  offringes.  .werefore  se  chri5tenman.,of-scruet  )>o 
blisce  of  heuene.    a  1300  Cursor  M.  10784  par  cs  resuns. . 

Suar-for  godd  wald  sco  spused  were.  tjAoAyenb,  45  Create 
asfemies  of  god  and  of  his  hal^en  hueruore  god  him 
wrebet?,  ^1400  Maunoev.  (Roxb.)  xxxii.  145  pou' schall 
fynd  na  thing  with  vs  wharfore  [>ou  schuld  werray  apon  vs. 
1474  Caxtom  Ckesse  1.  iiL  (1883)  13  The  causes  wherfore  this 
playe  was  founden  ben  thre.  1495  Liber  Festivalis  v  iij/2, 
I  denounse  . .  all  tho  that  purchascn  lettres  of  ony  lordes 
courte  wherfore  letynge  is  made  in  cristen  courte.  XS97 
Hooker  Eccl,  Pol.  v.  Ixiii.  §  1  The  true  reason  wherfore 
Christ  doth  loue  belieuera  is  becaui-e  their  belief  b  the  gift 
of  God.  i8»9SouTHEv  Sir  T.  More  II.  187  The  reason  is 
sufficiently  manifest  wherefore  a  preference  for  republican 
institutions  should  hitherto  have  been  shown. 

6.  Introducing  a  clause  expressing  a  consequence 
or  inference  from  what  has  just  been  stated :  On 
which  account ;  for  which  reason  ;  which  being 
the  case  ;  and  therefore.    (Now  always  whe'reforeT) 

a  \jiao  Cursor  M.  16806  pen  com  word  to  sir  pilat.,Of  all 
thingez  \>AX.  by-fell,  Wharfor  he  wex  radd.  1340  Hampolb 
Pr.  Consc.  1194  Whar-for  worldes  worshcpe  may  be  cald 
Noght  dies.  14^6  Sir  G.  Have  Law  ArmsiS.T.  S.)  232 
This  barne  is  all  innocent..,  quharefore  he  aw  nocht  to  b« 
grevit.  c  1500  Melusiue  361  And  ryght  forth  said  geffray, 
'I  chalengethe,  wherfor  deffende  the.'  1500-xo  Dunbar 
PoemixxvWy.  15  Sowtaris,  with  schoneweill  maid  and  meit, 
5e  mend  the  faltis  of  ill  maid  fell,  Quhairfoir  to  Hevin  ^our 
saulis  will  fle.  ^  1630  A.  Humb  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  10 
puherfoer  in  this  case  1  wald  commend  to  our  men  the 
imitation  of  the  greek  and  latin.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  Wake/, 
xxii,  I  could  not  continue  a  silent  spectator  of  her  distress  : 
wherefore,  assuming  a  degree  of  severity  in  my  voice  and 
manner  (ctcl-  1843  Tennyson  Morie  t^Arth.  248  More 
things  are  wrought  by  prayer  Than  this  world  dreams  of. 
Wherefore,  let  thy  voice  Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night 
and  day.  i88a  Besant  All  Sorts  xxix,  A  person,  you  ^ee, 
is  an  individual,  or  an  indivisible  thing.  Wherefore,  let  us 
not  despise  our  neighbour. 

t  b.  Followed  by  soever :  For  whatever  reason  ; 
on  whatever  account.   Obs,  rare. 

c  «3o  Hail  Meid.  61  Sone  so  l»u  telles  te  betere  |>en  an  oiSer 
— beo  it  hwerforese  hit  cauerbeo,.  .t>umarresti  meidenhad. 
C1530  Li).  Berneks  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  Ixxv.  (1814)  331  He 
is  in  a  great  study,  wherfore  so  euer  it  be.  1587  Goi.ding 
De  Mortiay  xxxii.  (1592)  514  But  come  they  once  in  Ques- 
tion, wherefore  soeuer  it  bee,  let  them  not  escape, 

m.  6.  as  sb,  A  question  beginning  with  where- 
forCy  or  (more  usually)  the  answer  to  such  question ; 
cause,  reason.    Often  following  why  similarly  used. 

1590  Shaks.  Com,  Err.  11.  ii.  45  Ant.  Shall  I  tell  you 
why  ?  S.  Dro.  I  sir,  and  wherefore  j  for  they  say,  euery  why 
hath  a  wherefore.  1634  Fletcher  Rule  a  IVi/e  iil  i,  Such 
as  are  understanding  in  their  draughts,  And  dispute  learnedly 
the  whycs  and  wherefores.  164X  '  Smectymnuus'  Viud, 
Answ.  xiiL  144  But  let  him  first  answer  our  There/ores,  and 
wee  will  quickly  answer  his  Where/ores,  1719  Ramsay  To 
Arbuckle  6  [He]  disna  care  for  A  how,  a  what  way,  or 
a  wherefore.  1838  Dickens  O,  Twist  xxxi,  Tbey  will  have 
the  why  and  the  wbereforet  and  will  take  notbiog  for 


WHEREIN, 

granted.     1884  Annie  S.  Swan  Dor.  Kirke  xiv,  I  am  carried 
back  to  the  days  when  I  rebelled  and  demanded  the  where- 
fore of  all  God's  dealings  with  me. 
+  WherefrO",  adv.     Chiefly  Sc.  (quhairfra). 
Obs,     [f.  Whebk  15  +  FRO/r^/.] 

1.  rel.    =  next. 

In  quot.  15S5  ellipt,  ~  to  the  place  whence. 

C1449  Pecock  Rcpr.  iv.  viii.  467  The  occastoun  wherbi 
and  wherfro  the  goostli  harme  and  synne  comen.  1508 
Dunbar  Gold.  Targe  57  Amang  the  grene  rispis  and  the 
redis,  Arrivit  sche,  quhar  fro  anonn  thare  landis  Ane  hun- 
dreth  ladyes.  1541  Copland  Galyen's  Terap.  B  j  b.  The 
thyng  wherfro  nothyng  can  be  taken,  nor  put  to  it.  1585 
Jas.  1  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  48  He  tolde  me  then,  how  she  flew 
bak^againe,  Where  fra  she  came.  1588  A.  King  tr.  Cani- 
sius  Catcch.  hiv,  It  behoueih  ye  cowrse  of  ye  doininicall 
lettre  to  be  Interrupted,  euerie  hundereth  Jere  quhairfra  is 
subduced  ane  day.  1643  ^'■'<f-  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  11. 
VIII.  66  Thomas  Irwing.. being  verie  seik  in  Quondale, 
quherfra  he  was  flitting. 

2.  indirect  inter rog.   =  Whence  i  b. 

1513  Douglas  jEneis  ix.  vii.  ic6  To  se  quhayrfra  the 
grundyn  dart  dyd  g!yde.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot,  I.  25  This  guse  getrlie  in  the  spring  tyme  returnes  to 
ws  :  quhairfra  can  na  man  tell. 

Wherefrom  (hweufrfj-m),  adv,  "Now  formal 
or  arch.  [f.  Where  15  + From  prep.]  From 
which ;  whence. 

1490  Caxton  Eneyd^s  xii.  45  There  is  the  Region  of  thire, 
wherfrom  we  haue  wythdrawen  ..  all  this  people.  162X 
Sanderson  ^Vr;«.,  7 Ctfr.wV.  2^(1674}  I.  205  Some  Calling; 
wherefrom  he  may  be  altogether  averse,  and  whereto  alto- 
gether unfit.  1768  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II,  40  We  have 
none  others  wherefrom  to  describe  anyiliing  conceivable  to 
our  imagination.  1837  Cablvle  Fr.  Rev.  I.  iv.  iv,  Lofty 
galleries;  wherefrom  dames  of  honour. .may  sit  and  look. 
J865  KiNGSLEY  Hereto,  xvi,  Wherefrom  Hcreward  opined 
that  Gilbert  had  need  of  htm.  1893  J.  Cairo  Fundam.  Ideas 
Chr,  vii,  Akin  to  the  infinite  source  wherefrom  they  proceed. 

t  Wherehen,  -hence,  adv.  Obs.  Forms :  a.  4 
whar  hanne.  &.  6  wherhens,  wherhenoe,  6-7 
■where-henoe,  wherehence.  [f.  Where  15  + 
Henne,  Hence.     Cf,  Herehence,  Thekehence.] 

1.  interrog,   »  Whence  i,  3. 

c  1400  R.  Glouc.  Chron.  (Rolls)  7726  Wonder  it  was  whar 
hanne  \v.rr,  wanene,  whannen,  whens]  it  com.  c  1475  Par- 
ienay  3383  Off  norreles  Anon  gan  hym  to  enquere  ;  Where- 
hens  he  cam,  2567  Jewel  De/,  Apol.  in.  ii.  336  Where 
hence  haue  Schismes,  and  Heresies  spronge  vp,  or  where- 
hence doo  they  springe,  onlesse  [etc.].  1584  Copie  0/  a 
Letter  78  And  wherhence  (I  pray  you)  ensueth  al  this? 

2.  rel,   -  Whence  3,  4, 

c  »47S  Pftrtenay  5489  Whcre-hens  thay  shuU  noght  depart 
veryly  Fro  thys  vnto  the  day  of  lugement.  1548  Udall 
Erasiti.  Par,  Luke  ii.  24  b,  Not  after  the  fleshe  onely 
(wherhens  in  dede  the  begynnyng  of  this  saluacion  hath 
proceded).  157s  Turberv.  Faulconrie  27  But  wherehence 
soeuer  the  name  isderiued,  this  is  moste  assured,  that  of  all 
other  birds  of  pray,  the  Falcon  is  most  excellent.  1603 
J.  Davies  Microcosmos  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  31/2  Dust  of  the 
earth  . ,  Wherehence  we  came,  and  wherevnto  we  must. 
161X  CoRVAT  Crudities  448  This  part  of  the  country.. was 
..  inhabited  by  a  kinde  of  people  called  Triboces, . ,  where- 
hence itwas  called  Tribocum  regio,  1647  I'kapp  Cotnm, 
Mait,\\i.  5  God  will  lay  them  in  the  slimy  valleycs,.  .where- 
hence also  they  shall  be  brought  forth  to  the  day  of  wrath. 

Wlierein  (hwe»ri-n),  adv.  Now  forvtal  or 
arch,  [f.  Where  15  +  \^  prep,  Cf.  Vu.waarittf 
G.  worifif  MSw.  hvarinnet  Sw.  vari,  Da,  hvori.'] 

I.  Interrogative.     1.    In   what   (thing,   matter, 
respect,  etc.)  ? 

In  quot.  1600  =  in  what  dress?  {Ivprep.  6.) 
For  the  distinction  between  the  use  in  dependent  clauses 
and  the  relative  use,  cf.  What  A.  I**  note. 

c  1830  Nali  Meid.  39  Hare  confort  &  hare  dellt,  hwerin  is 
hit  ?  c  X460  Metham  iVks.  (1916)  46  Clerkys  wryte,  off  gret 
and  smal,  Her  namys  and  naturys,  and  qwere-in  the!  noy  be 
kend  natural.  1509  Fisher  Funeral  Serm.  C'tess  Rich- 
viond  Wks,  (1876)  289  To  shewe  wherin  this..prynces  may 
wel  be  lykened.  .vnto  the  blessyd  woman  Martha.  1535 
Coverdale  Exod.  xxii,  27  His  rayment  is  his  onely  couer- 
ynge  of  his  skynne;  wherin  he  slepeth.  1600  Shaks. 
A.  Y.  L.  Ill,  ii.  234  How  Jook'd  he?  Wherein  went  he? 
x6iz  Bible  Isa.  ii.  22  Wherein  is  hee  to  be  accounted  of? 
1671  ^IILT0N  Samson  564  To  what  can  I  be  useful,  wherein 
serve  My  Nation?  17*8  Law  Serious  C.  x.  Wherein  does 
the  sinfulness  of  this  behaviour  consist?  1850  M^Cosk 
Div.  Govt,  I.  iii.  (1874)  60  It  is  not  needful  to  show  wherein 
the  weakness  of  this  theory  lies.  1891  Farrar  Darkn.  ^ 
Dawn  xxii,  Oh,  Britannicus  !  wherein  have  we  offended? 

II.  Relative.  2.  In  which  (place,  material 
thing,  writing,  etc)  ;  where. 

cri4oo  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  vii,  26  A  felde  whare  in  bawme 
growes  apon  smalc  brusches.  1484  Caxton  Fables  o/A  l/once 
IV,  A  grete  purse  wherin  were  a  thousand  Crownes.  1513 
Ld,  Bekners  Froiss.  I.  Ixxv.  39  b/2  The  cyticwas  de- 
stroyed, and  the  churches  of  godde  wherin  that  god  was 
honoured.  ciSzo  A.  Hume  Brit.  Tongue  ^1865)  14  Ante 
latin  word,  quharein  now  we  sound  c  as  s.  1634  AIilton 
Comus  135  Stay  thy  cloudy  Ebon  chair,  Wherin  ihou  rid'st 
with  Hecat*.  17x1  Steele  Sped,  No.  158,  f  5  Your  Paper, 
wherein  you  fall  upon  us  whom  you  envy.  1859  Gwilt 
Arckit.  (ed.  4)  1027  A  species  of  building  wherein  the  faces 
of  the  stones  are.,  picked  with  the  point  of  a  hammer,  1888 
'  t,  S.  Winter  '  Bootle's  Childr,  ii,  Peering  keenly  into  the 
shadow  wherein  she  stood, 

{J})  with  ellipsis  of  antecedent:  cf.  Wherf;with  2  b, 

X674  N,  Fairfax  Bulk  ^  Selv.  99  The  world  is  made  as 
much  for  stirring  in  its  kind,  as  any  share  of  it,  if  it  had  but 
a  wherein  to  stir,  .  •   ,-  • 

b.  In,  at|  during,  or  in  the  course  of  which  (time). 

153s  Coverdale  Ps.  Ixxxi.x.  [xc]  15  The  yeares  wherin  wa 
haue  suffred  aduersite.  1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  Ded«, 
We  Hue  in  those  daies  wherein  enuie  raigneth,   xfiij  Milton 


WHEREINNE. 

N*thnly  i,  This  is  the  Month,  and  this  the  happy  morn 
Wherin  the  Son  of  Heav'ns  eternal  King.. Our  great  re- 
demplion  from  abo\-e  did  bring.  1713  Berkklkv  Tk.  t^'sji'" 
Vind,  5  70  In  an  Age  wherein  we  hear  so  much  of  Ihmk- 
ing  and  Reasoning.  1819  Sheixby  Cinci  i.  i.  3a  Length  of 
days  Wherein  to  act  the  deeds  which  are  the  stewards  Of 
their  re\'enue.  . 

3.  In  \yhich  (matter,  fact,  action,  condition,  etc) ; 
in  respect  of  which. 

cuso  ^M.  Loll.  88  He  ha|>  god  |.b  bat  he  moosl  lufif, 
and  wer  in  he  trbtil>,  as  in  God.  c  1440  Alfkahtl  0/ 1  ales 
di.  lo<  pies  er  sophyms  &  subtelties  whare-in  I  wastis  all 
my  dare.  isa6  Tindalk  Luie  xL  jj  He  taketh  from  him 
his  barnes  wherin  he  trusted.  1611  Biblt  Luke  1.  4  Ih?' 
thoo  mightest  know  the  certainetie  of  those  things  wherein 
thou  ha-it  bene  instructed.  1711  Steele  Sfe.t.  No.  33.  Pi 
Poor  Daphne  was  seldom  submitted  to  in  a  Debate  wherein 
she  was  concerned,  a  1774  Golds.m.  Hat.  Crim  1 .  265  A 
very  sharp  action  ensued,  wherem..the  Athenians  got  the 
better  1865  Swinburne  Chastdard  v.  11.  105  Whateer 
thU  be  wherein  you  were  aggrieved.  1880  '  J.  S.  Winter 
Mn.  Boi  xiv,  There  began  a  round  of  pleasure  for  J  ulia 
wherein  she  was  the  central  figure.  _ 

{i)  tllipt.  or  as  cow/,  rtl.  =  in  that  respect  in  which  ;  that 
(one,  something)  in  which.  ..... 

1590  Shaks.  Mills.  N.  111.  ii.  179  Wherein  it  doth  impaire 
the  seeing  sense.  It  paies  the  hearing  double  recompcnce. 
1507  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xlvi.  §2  There  is  wherein  to 
exercise  patience.  i6a8  in  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.  (1918)  Jan.  30 
Your  Wisdome  will  supply  it,  wherein  it  is  defectiue.  17J8 
H.  Home  Decis.  Crt.  Sess.  1716-2ST0  Rdr.,  No  Decision  is 
taken  Notice  of,  but  wherein  some  new  Point  is  established. 
1894  Forum  (N.  Y.)  Oct.  248  This  is  wherein  a  bracing 
climate,  .accounts  for  much  with  the  New  Englanders. 

4.  Into  which  :   =  Whebeinto  i. 

C1400  Pitgr.  Sowle  'Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxiii.  81  A  coufre 
wherin  that  men  shal  put  pryue  thynges.  1526  Tindale 
jfokH  vi.  22  There  was  none  other  shyppe  there  save  that 
won  wher  in  his  disciples  were  entred.  isSj  T.  Washington 
tr.  tficholay's  Voy.  li.  x.  44  We  came  to  an  anker  very  nigh 
the  castle,  wherin  when  our  patronc  would  followe  vs  [etc.). 

fWhereiinne,  a<l->>-  Obs.  [f.  Whebe  15  ^■ 
Ine,  Inke.  In  later  instances  perh.  only  a  variant 
spelling  of  wherein\ 

v.  inttrrog.   =  prec.  I. 

138a  WvcLiF  Malt.  v.  t3  5if  the  salt  shal  vanyshe  awey, 
wherynne  shal  it  be  saltid  ?  a  1415  Cursor  M.  7208  C  I'rin.) 
Til  she  t>e  so>e  made  him  say  Wher  ynne  al  his  sirengl>e  lay. 

2.  rel.   =  prec.  2,  3,  4. 

c  ja75  Lay.  26336  Ear  hii  come  ride  anon  to  |)e  tealdes 
dore  war  ine  was  be  caisere.  1197  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  5026 
An  chirche  of  sein  Martin.  War  inne  me  ssolde  godes  ser. 
uise  do.  1340  Ayenb.  23  JHs  zenne  is  )«  dyeules  panne  of 
helle,  huerinne  he  makct  his  friinges.  Ibid.  109  pe  bridde 
bene  huerinne  we  byddet>  oure  uader  of  heuene  \>et  his  wyl 
hyydo.  Ibid.  178  Uor  )k  zennes  uenials  huerine  me  ualh 
ode.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rollsi  III.  475  pou  hast  not 
wercynne  to  doo  suchea  jifte,  for  byn  soule  is  ful  of  covetise, 
c  «4oo  Rule  Si.  Betut  (prose)  38  pis  es  )k  rihtc  gate  whare- 
inne  bu  salle  life. 

Whereiinsoie'ver,  adv.  Now  formal  or 
arch.  [f.  Whbbein  +  Soeveb.]  In  whatever  matter, 
respect,  etc. 

1516  T1NDAI.E  2  Cor,  xi.  21  Wherin  soever  eny  man  dare 
be  bolde..I  dare  be  bolde  also.  JSja  Bk.  Com.  Prayer, 
Communion  Exhortation,  To  examine  your  lyues ..  and 
wherinsoeuerye  shall  perceyue  yourselues  to  haue  offended, 
.  .there  bewaile  your  owne  synful  lyues.  1768  Tucker  Lt. 
Nat.  (1834)  II.  456  That  their  own  person,  whereinsoever  it 
consists,  shall  be  made  accountable  for  the  actions  performed 
by  it  in  this  life.  1845  Keble  in  Netoman's  Lett.  (1891) 
II.  472  The  impression.. of  its  being  my  own  fault,  not 
theirs,  whereinsoever  I  am  found  wanting.  1870  Myers 
Poems  56  Whereinsoever  breath  may  rise  and  die  Their 
generations  follow  on. 

tWhereinti-ll,  culv.  Sc.  Obs.  In  6-7 
qviha(l)r-.     [f.  Where  15  +  Intill.]     Wherein. 

1516  in  Acts  Parlt.  Scot.  (1875)  XII.  36/2  For  ye  surty  of 
oure  Soveranis  person  quharintill  we  confess  we  above  all 
utheris  bundin  &  oblist.  1567  Abstr.  Protocols  To^un  Clerks 
tifClii!e:(r.v  (1896)  III.  99  The.  .land  of  Craiginfeoch  quhair- 
intill  the  saidis  Lyoune  was  infeft.  i6sa  Z.  BoYn  Zion's 
Fltnvers  (1855)  App.24/2  Bands  quhairintill  hirnameis  insert. 

Whereinto  (hwe»r|inta-,  hwear|int«),  adv. 
arch.    [f.  Whebe  15  + Into.] 

1.  Into  which. 

IS39  Bible  (Great)  John  vi.  22  None  other  shyp..saue 
that  one  wher  into  his  disciples  were  entred.  1569  (Folding 
tr.  Heminge's  Postill  Ded.  a  vij  b.  The  death  whereintoo  all 
mankynde  was  falne.  1641  J.  Jackson  True  Rvang.  T.  iiL 
211  Proverbs,  and  Apophthegmes,  whereinto  a  great  deale 
of  wisedome  is  abridged,  a  1676  Hale  Prim,  Orig.  Man. 
(1677)9  They  find.. some  things  which  they  call  by  these 
Names,  to  be  that  whereinto  Bodies  are  dissolved.  17^8 
Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  519  Voluntary  agents. . can. . 
change  the  course  whereinto  bodies  had  been  thrown  by 
impulse.  1865  Chr.  Rossetti  Memory  11.  i,  I  have  a  room 
whereinto  no  one  enters  Save  I  myself  alone. 

t2.  In  which  (cf.  Into  22).  ^'^r.  Obs. 

1560  Dium.  Occurr.  (BannatyneCl.)63  Ane  bulk,  quhair- 
into  was  contenit,  that  thair  sould  be  m  this  realme  tuelf 
superattendentis. 

t  Wheremid,  -mide,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  Whebe 
15  +  Mid  prep.^,  Mide.  Cf.  Dn.  waarme{d)e, 
MSw.  hvarmSdh,  Sw.  vanned,  Da.  nvormed.'] 
With  which,  by  means  of  which,  wherewith. 

c  1160  Ilatton  Gosp.  Matt,  xviii.  25 J>a  he  neefde  hwaer-mid 
he  hyt  ajulde.  a  1240  Lo/song  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  211  Nab 
ich  waremide  leden  mi  lif  i  bisse  worlde.  c  1300  Vox  Jft 
Wol/'m  Rel.  Ant.  II.  274  Nothing  he  ne  founde..Wer. 
mide  bis  honger  aquenche  mi^tte.  1340  Ayenb.  266  pe 
toknen  of  )>e  passion  he  heb  ine  his  bodye,  huermyde  he  ous 
boVe, 

Whereness  (hwe»jnes).    [f.  \Vuebe  +  -kess: 


3<> 

cf.  Hebeness,  Thebeness.]  The  condition, 
quality,  or  fact  of  being  where  it  is;  position, 
situation,  location,  ubi  (as  an  attribute  of  some- 
thing, or  -vaguely  of  things  generally). 

1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  St  Selv.  43  It  would  crack  my  brain 
to  find  so  many  whernesses  there,  to  iitow  each  of  them  in. 
1701  Grew  Cosmol.  i.  iiL  11  A  Point,  .hath  no  Dimensions, 
but  only  a  Whereness.  1733  Watts  Pluhs.  Ess.  vl.  v. 
(1734)  165  The  Ubi  or  Whereness  of  a  Spirit,  a  1843 
Southev  Doctor  cxcii.  (1848)  509.  I-.can  never  be  lost  till 


■Wherenigh :  see  Where  15 

Whereof  (hwe»rp-v),  afo.  Now  formal  or 
arch.  [f.  Where  15  +  Of  prep.  Cf.  (M;Sw. 
kveraf,  Da.  hvoraf;  Dn.  waarvan.'] 

I.  Interrogative.     Of  what. 

L  t  a-  ii  various  obsolete  senses  of  Of  :  esp. 
From  what  source,  whence  ;  to  what  purpose, 
what  .  .  for ;  for  what  reason,  wherefore. 

c  iioo  Ormin  2931  He  sahh  batt  ?ho  wibb  childe  \rass,  & 
nisste  he  nohht  whaeroffe.  c  1250  Gen.  «r  Ex.  3530  Hu  he 
sulen  m.tken  De  tab«rnacle,  and  wor-of  taken  De  gold,  and 
siluer.  <ii30o  Cursor  M.  9687  Quar-of  serues  am  a-sise 
Of  sothfastnes,  or  of  iustise,  Bot  for  to  yeme  be  pes  in  land. 
c  1400  Pety  Job  283  in  zb  Pol.  Poems  130  Wherof  than 
shulde  1  presume  To  be  hygh-herted  or  lyghlly  wroth? 
1518  More  Dyaloge  iv.  Wks.  273/2  Wherof  shal  reason 
serue  if  man  had  no  power  of  himself  towarde  the  direccion 
of  his  own  workes?  1579-80  North  Plutarch  (1595)  19 
marg.y  Manipulares  whereof  so  called. 
b.  in  various  current  senses  of  Of. 

c  1400  26  Pol.  Poems  64  Where-of  is  mad  al  mankynde? 
C  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxxiii.  150  Whare  off  be  wall  es 
made,  can  11a  man  tell,  c  140c  Pilgr.  Somle  (Caxton)  v. 
i  (1859)  7t,  I  not  what  to  asken,  ne  wherof  for  to  speke. 
15  m  Dunbar's  Poems  (S.T.S.)  II.  310  Thus  wait  I  nocht 
quhairof  to  wryte.  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  I.  1.  4  "hat 
stuffe  'tis  made  of,  whereof  it  is  borne,  I  am  to  learne.  160s 
—  Lear  i  iv.  312  Now  Gods  that  we  adore,  Whereof  comes 
this?    i6«7  Milton />.  i.vil.64To  know,  .how  this  World 

..first  began.  When,  and  whereof  created.  1755  Johnson 
S.V.,  Whereof  was  the  house  built  2 

II.  Relative.    Of  which. 

2.  From  or  out  of  which  (as  source  or  origin, 
in  the  way  of  result  or  consequence,  liberation  or 
privation,  etc.),  whence  (Op  I-III). 

a  xaas  Ancr.  R.  \i  Auh  hwarse  wummon  liueo  o3er  mon 
bi  him  one',  .of  bincges  wiSuten  hwarof  scandle  ne  kume, 
nis  nout  muche  strencSe.  c  1275  Lav.  26090  Telle  of  bine 
cunne  war  of  bou  hart  ispronge.  1393  Langu  P.  PI.  C.  iv. 
60  A  cours  of  kynde  wher-of  we  comen  alle.  1481  Caxton 
Godfrey  ccix.  305  The  holy  sepulcre  where  he  laye  deed  in, 
and  out  wherof  he  aroos  fro  deth  to  lyf.  1562  Turner 
Herbal  II.  96  b,  [Polygala]  hath  sede  besyde  euery  lefe, 
wherof  it  is  called  the  male.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
iv.  5  The  ruite  quhair  of  I  did  spring.  1611  Bible  Dent, 
xxviii.  27  The  itch,  whereof  thou  canst  not  bee  healed.  1613 
W.  CowpER  Holy  Alph.  236  Wherof  we  learn,  that,  .if  when 
we  haue  fallen,  we  rise  &  repent,  it  is  euer  to  be  imputed 
to  God  that  teacheth  vs.  1688  Holme  Armoury  iii.  259/2 
By  Avoir-du.pois  Weight  is  weighed.. all  things  whereof 
comes  waste. 

b.  Of  which  material  substance  (Of  VII). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  368  pe  mater  of  be  four  elements . .  Quar 
of  was  serenes  siben  scapen.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr. 
Acad.  11.  49  That  matter  whereof  Kernels  are  made,  c  1620 
A.  Hume  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  10  These  and  al  other  diph- 
thonges  I  wald  counsel  the  teacheres  not  to  name  be  the 
vouales  quherof  they  are  maed.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vl.  518 
Mineral  and  Stone,  Whereof  to  found  thir  Engins.  1794 
R.  J.  SuLivAN  View  Nat.  I.  107  The  pre-existent.. matter 
whereof  bodies  are  formed. 

3.  For,  by  reason  of,  because  of,  or  on  account  01 
which ;  wherefore  (Of  13,  14).  Chiefly  in  con- 
structional dependence  on  certain  classes  of  words. 

a  1325  MS.  Rawl.  B.  JJO  If.  80  b,  Send  .iiij.i.  chosene 
kni^ttes . .  to  seon  were  he  be  sik  ware  of  he  soined  him  of  sik 
bedde.  1411  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  650/2,  I  knowewele  that  I 
haue  failled . .  yow, . .  wherof  I  beseke  yow  of  grace  and  mercy. 
1484  Caxton  Fables  of  A  uian  xi,  [  He]  oughte  to  doo  good . . 
wherof  other  may  preyse  hym.  c  1489  —  Sonnes  of  Aymon 
iii.  106  He  knewe  well  that  they  were  of  his  faders  folke. 
Werof  he  was  full  sory  for  it.  <ii533  Ld.  Berners  Huoti 
Ixii.  215  Huon  gaue  her  a  ryche  gyft,  wherof  humbly  she 
thanked  hym.  1539  Bible  (Great)  Ps.  cxxvi.  3  The  Lorde 
hath  done  greate  thynges  for  vs  all  ready,  wherof  we  reioyse. 
1606SHAKS.  Tr.  <5- Cm.  iii.  139  The  Feaiier,  whereof  all  our 
power  is  sicke.  1618  Southampton  Crt.  Leet  Rec.  (1907)  in. 
544  The  wall . .  is  much  impared  &  verye  daungerous  whereof 
wee  desier  the  same  to  be  amendyd  verye  speedelye. 

4.  By  means  of  which,  with  which,  whereby, 
wherewith  (Of  VI).    Obs.  or  rare  arch.  exc.  with 

full,  etc.  (  =  of  which). 

Also  with  ellipsis  of  antecedent  as  obj.  of  a  vb.  :  =  that 
by  which,  that  with  which :  cf.  Wherewith  2  b,  Where, 
withal  2  b. 

1340  Ayettb.  119  pise  byeb  b^  graces  huer.of  he  wes  al  uol. 
1377  [see  Whereby  2].  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  Pref  2  For 
be  whilk  land  ilke  a  gude  Cristen  man  bat  may,  and  has 
wharoff,  suld  enforce  him  for  to  conquere  oure  right  heritage. 
c  1450  Mirk's  Fcstial  4  5e  hadden  ynogh  wherof  to  haue 
fed  me.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholny's  Voy.  iv.  xxxi. 
154  [They]  kept  their  wyues.  .vnder  lock  and  key,  for  fe.ire 
least  they  should  gette  of  theyr  neyghbours,  whereof  some, 
tymes  theyr  iealous  husbandes  could  not  furnish  them. 
C1592  Marlowe  Jew  of  Malta  111.  iv,  Borgia's  wine. 
Whereof  his  sire.. was  poyson'd.  1607  Shaks.  Timon  iv. 
iii.  194  Dry  vp  thy  Marrowes,  Vine$,  and  Plough-tome  Leas, 
Whereof  ingratefull  man . .  greases  his  pure  minde. 

5.  About  or  concerning  which;  in  regard  to  or 
in  respect  of  which  (Of  VIII,  IX,  XI). 


WHEREON. 

In  quol.  c  t4oo  ellipt.  or  as  comp.  rel.  =  in  that  in  respect 
of  which. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  1624  Als  it  in  noe  flod  be-fell,  Quare  of 
i  sal  yow  siben  tell.  c;x4oo  Rom.  Rose  2311  Where  of  that 
thou  be  vertuous,  Ne  be  not  straunge  ne  daungerous.  1536 
Tindale  Acts  xvii.  19  Thys  newe  doctrine  wher  off  thou 
speakest.  1560  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  Prol.  to  Rdr.,  That  I  was 
in  farther  peril!,  then  wherof  I  was  aware.  1585  T,  Wash- 
ington tr.  Nicholny's  Voy.  1.  xvii,  19  b.  He  had  vnder- 
standing,  that  the  Frigate,  .was  of  Malta,  whereof  bethought 
very  straunge.  161X  Bible  i  John  iv.  3  This  is  that  spirit  of 
Antichrist,  whereof  you  haue  heard,  that  it  should  come. 
1672  Marvf.ll  C(7rr.  Wks.  (prosart)  II.  408  We  shall  now 
shortly  come  to  a  good  issue.  Whereof  therefore  you  may 
please  to  advertise  your  worthy  Society.  174a  H.  Walpole 
Let.  to  Mann  25  Sept.,  Our  Duke  goes,  .they  say,  to  marry 
a  Princess  of  Prussia,  w  hereof  great  preparations  have  been 
making.  1868  Morris  Earthly  Par.  (1870)  I.  i.  382  More 
precious  gifts.  .Whereof  not  e'en  in  dreams  they  could  have 
thought. 

6.  Of  which,  in  objective  senses  (Op  X). 

1469  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  50  In  wittenessc  qwherof  I  haue 
set  to  myn  seele.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  \.  To 
Rdr.,  Whereof  I  gene  to  the  godly  reders  a  new  profe  in 
this  setting  fourth  of  this  boke.  1592  Shaks.  Ven.  Sf  Ad. 
880  Like  one  that  spies  an  adder, . .  iust  in  his  way.  The  feare 
whereof  doth  make  him  shake,  &  shudder.  1647  Claren. 
DON  Hist.  Reb.  I,  §  18  In  dispensing  whereof,  he  was  guided 
more  by  the  rules  of  Appetite,  than  of  Judgement.  1676 
Ray  Corr.  (1848)  X23  Reputation  (to  the  vanity  of  any 
affectation  whereof  I  desire  to  be  wholly  mortified).  1827 
Hood  Plea  Mids.  Fairies  xxxv,  We  be  the  handmaids  of 
the  Spring,  In  sign  whereof,  May..  Hath  wrought  her 
samplers  on  our  gauzy  wing. 

7.  Of  which  or  whom,  in  partitive  sense  (Of  XIII). 
Also  with  ellipsis  of  antecedent  as  obj.  of  a  vb. :  =  some  or 

something  of  which  (Of  45). 

f  1390  in  Ret.  Ant.  II.  54  To  ban  wherof  to  spenden  on 
these  myraclis.  1459  Paston  Lett.  I.  473,  xiij.  spones, 
wherof  oon  is  gilt,  weiyng  xvij.  unces.  IS3S  Coverdale 
Gen.  iii.  it  Hast  thou  not  eaten  of  the  tre,  wherof  I  com- 
maunded  the,  yt  thou  shuldest  not  eate?  1593  Shaks. 
Rich.  II,  I.  ii.  II  Edwards  seuen  sonnes  (whereof  thy  selfe 
art  one).  1610  —  Temp.  v.  i.  38  The  greenesowre  Ringlets 
..Whereof  the  Ewe  not  bites.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  11.  584 
Lethe  the  River  of  Oblivion. .,  whereof  who  drinks,  Forth- 
with his  former  state  and  being  forgets.  1726  Swift 
Gulliver  11.  vii.  Civil  Wars,  the  last  whereof  was  happily 
put  an  end  to  by  this  Prince's  Grandfather.  1827  Lytton 
Pelham  ixix,  I  presume  that  you  have  many  titles,  whereof 
some  are  more  grateful  to  your  ears  than  others.  1865 
Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  \.  iv,  The  two  bottles :  whereof  one  held 
Scotch  ale  and  the  other  rum. 

8.  Of  which,  in  possessive  and  related  senses  (Of 
XIV). 

<i  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  4380  pe  faire  florjscht  filds  of 
floures  &  of  herbys,  Quare-of  b'  breth  as  of  bawme  blawis 
in  oure  noose.  1554  in  Slrype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  App. 
xvii.  43  By  reason  wherof  we  affirm  Purgatory ..  to  be  the 
Doctrin  of  Antichrist.  1576  Tubberv.  Venerie  xxviii.  72 
You  shal  seke  the  hart  in  heaths  and  broomie  places, 
wherof  they  then  delight  to  crop  the  flowers  and  toppes. 
x66l  J.  Childrev  Brit.  Baconica  23  Bodmin.. hath  one 
street,  .on  the  South  side  whereof  it  hath  a  great  high  hill. 
1753  Stewart's  Trial  219  In  the  eyes  of  those  tenants 
whereof  he  had  assumed  to  be  protector.  1821  Scott 
Kcnilw.  xviii,  Dangerous  sickness,  the  issue  whereof  is  in 
the  will  of  Heaven.  1882  Besant  All  Sorts  xxxiii.  All  that 
work  for  your  grandfather  whereof  you  now  sweetly  reap 
the  benefit. 

t9.  To  which,  whereto  (Of  58).  Obs.  rare—^. 

1659  Leak  Wntenois.  25  Let  there  be  a  w.iter  wheel  to 
the  Axtree,  whereof  let  there  be  fastned  a  Wheel  of  thirty 
six  Teeth  or  more. 

Hence  f 'Where-o-ffen  adv.,  in  quot.  in  sense  5. 

c  1450  Lovelich  Grail  xxxvii.  11  Where-offen  they  spoken 
ful  pleyn. 

Whereon   (hwe»rp-n),  adv.    Now  formal  or 
arch.     [f.  Where  15  -t-  Ovprep.   Cf.  Du.  waaraan, 
G.  woran."] 
X  1.  Interrogmtive.    On  what  ? 

CX205  Lav.  15516  Nemihten  heo  nauere  finden..w-haer  on 
hit  weore  ilong.  c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  1310  Eto  wur8  3e  child 
witter  and  war  Dat  3or  sal  offrende  ben  don,  Oc  ne  wiste  he 
quuat,  ne  quor-on.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  268  Quare-on 
muse  5e  sa  mekill,  maister?  i6co  Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  i.  iii.  59 
"Tell  me  whereon  the  likelihood  depends?  1602  —  Ham.  lii. 
iv.  124  Whereon  do  you  looke?  x6ii  Bible  2  Chron._  xxxii. 
10  Whereon  doe  ye  trust,  that  yee  abide  in  the  siege  in 
lerusalem  1  17SS  Johnson  s  v..  Whereon  did  he  sit  f 
II.  Relative.    On  which.    2.  Of  local  position 

{OTi  prep.  1-4). 

aj3aoCursor  M.  16762  +  116  Til  our  lord  in  erth  so  mikel 
was  not  leued,  Whar  on  bat  he  mijt  rest  on  is  wery  heued. 
c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xi.  48  .\  stane  wharon  oure  Lord 
satt  andpreched.  a  1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  5 
Ane  gudlie  grene  garlh,..He^cit..with  hawthome  trels ; 
CJuhairon  ane  bird . .  birst  out  hir  notis.  1539  Bible  (Great) 
Exod.  iii.  5  Ye  place  whereon  thou  stondest  is  holy  grounde. 
1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  1\I.  I.  ii.  164  A  horse  whereon  the 
Gouernor  doth  ride.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  526  He  [k.  the 
Serpent]  lick'd  the  ground  whereon  she  trod.  1812  Byron 
Ch.  Har.  1.  xlix,  On  yon  long  level  plain,  at  distance  crown  d 
With  crags,  whereon  those  Moorish  turrets  rest.  1896 
A.  Morrison  Child  Jago  xiv.  The  ground  was  bought 
whereon  should  be  built  a  church. 

3.  Of  time,  esp.  with  antecedent  day  (fjs  prep.  6). 

1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisius'  Catech.  h  vj.  The  astrologians 
estiming  ye  haill  varieteis  of  yechange  to  tak  end  in  19?"" 
and  returne  yairefler  to  ye  same  dayes  quhairon  yai  fell 
before.  1595  Shaks.  John  iv.  ii.  156  On  that  day  at  noone, 
whereon  he  sayes,  I  shall  yeeld  vp  my  Crowne.  1600 
J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  111.138  Vpon  eight  seuerall  daies  of 
the  yeere  besides,  whereon  the  Moores  feastes  are  solemnized. 
1817  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  v.  xxxvii.  The  eve  of  that  great 
day  Whereon  the  many  nations.. Decreed  to  hold  a  sacred 
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WHERETO. 


Festival.  1883  Whitelaw  SophocUsy  Elccira  278  That 
fatal  day  whereon  Our  father  by  her  treachery  she  slew. 

4.  Of  immediately  subsequent  or  consequent 
action  (On  prep,  7).  Now  more  usually  \Viiere- 
UPON  (sense  4). 

'»597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  /K,  v,  ii.  81  Your  Highnesse.  .strooke 
me.  .Whereon  (as  an  Offender  to  your  Father)  I  ..did  com- 
mit you.  1685  FouNTAiKHALL  Hist,  Ots.  (liannatyne  Club) 
146  He.,  had  very  near  shot  Douglas  himselfe  dead,  had  not 
the  Whig's  carabine  misgiven,  wheron  Douglas  pistoled  him 
presently.  1863  Kin-gsley  Water-Bab.  iJi,  Whereon  she 
curled  up  her  lip.  1885-94  R.  Bridges  Eros  ff  Psyche  Mar. 
xxi,  Whereon  she  quickly  led  him  down  on  earth,  And 
show'd  him  Psyche. 

6.  Of  motion  or  direction  to  or  towards  {pTX  prep. 
14-16) :  Onto  which, 

axyxk  Cursor  M.  1806  Noe..Letevte  a  doue  t)at  tok  hir 
flight  And  fand  na  sted  quare-on  to  light,  a  1578  Lindesay 
(Pitscottie)  Ckron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  310  Ane  skaffald 
quhairon  they  pat  this  innocent  man.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
XI.  897  He.  .will  therein  set  His  triple-colour  d  Bow,  whereon 
to  look  And  call  to  mind  his  Cov'nant.  i7«8  Chambers 
Cycl,  s.  v.  GlasSy  The  Table,  whereon  the  Glass  is  to  be  run, 
is  of  Pot  Metal.  1800  Bloomfield  Farmer's  Boy^  Spring 
259  The  ojiken  shelf  whereon  'tis  laid. 

6.  In  reference  to  the  object  of  an  action,  feeling, 
etc.,  and  in  various  constructional  uses  {p^  prep. 
20-22,  28l 

1340  Ayenb.  176  Verst  be  J)e  heauede,  hueran  me  zet  ofte 
grat  cost.  15*6  TiNDALE  John  iv.  38, 1  sent  you  torepe  that 
wheron  ye  bestowed  no  laboure.  1591  Shaks.  /  Hen.  K/,  ir. 
iii.  47  To  thinke,  that  you  haue  ought  but  Talbots  shadow, 
Whereon  to  practise  your  seueritie.  1594  Hooker  Eccl. 
Pol.  I.  ill  §  3  If  the  string  whereon  he  striketh  chaunce  to 
be  vncapable  of  harmonic.  x6ix  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  i.  i.  2  If 
you  shall  chance.. to  visit  Bohemia,  on  the  like  occasion 
whereon  my  seruices  are  now  on-foot.  1781  Cowper  Con* 
versat,  676  Fly-blown  flesh  whereon  the  maggot  feeds.  x8sx 
Shelley  Ginevra  193  A  corpse  whereon  A  vulture  has  ju.-?t 
feasted,  1830  Tennvsos  /«  Mem.  xxi,  I  take  the  grasses 
of  the  grave,  And  make  them  pipes  whereon  to  blow, 

t7.  Of  which,  whereof  (On /r^;^.  27).  Obs. 

c  14S0  ?  LvDC.  Assembly  o/Gods  48  To  declare  her  greefe 
of  the  gret  offence  To  theym  done  by  Eolus,  wheron  they 
compieynyd.  ifias  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  ccxxxiv.  [ccxxx.] 
303  b/a  The  duke  fell  sycke,  wheron  he  dyed.  X583  Stocker 
Civ.  IVarres  Lowe  C,  in.  112  No  milke  to  be  solde,  whereon 
butter  might  be  made.  x6a4  Quarles  Job  Militaxt  Medit. 
17  The  parts,  whereon  the  World  consists. 

WlLereOUt  (hwe-»rQu-t),  adv.  arch.  [f.  WHERE 
1 5  +  Out  adv,  Cf.  Du.  waaruit^  G,  woraus^  Out 
of  which,  out  from  which  (in  various  senses  :  see 
Oct  adv.  and  Out  op). 

1340  Ayenb.  242  Lottes  wyf  lokede  behinde  hire  )>e  cite 
)>et  bemde,  huerout  hi  wes  iguo.  X375  in  Horstmann 
Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  132/1  pe  tre  of  mercy..  Where  out  ren- 
nel»  oyle  of  lyf.  <ri489CAXTON  Sonnes  0/  Aymon  xix.  428 
He  hath  betrapped  me  wythin  his  gynnes  wheroute  I  can 
not  scape.  1535  Coverdalb  Micak  it.  3,  I  deuy&ed  a  plage, 
wherout  ye  slial  not  plucke  youre  neckes.  1578  in  FeuiU 
lerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  {1908)  300  In  the  whole  — Ixviij'ij*, 
whcreout  abate  vj*.  viij*.  1606  Shaks.  TV.  i^i  Cr.  iv.  v.  245 
'I'he  very  breach,  where-out  Hectors  great  spirit  flaw.  X64X 
Earl  ^IoNM.  tr.  Biondts  Civil  Wars  vii.  75,  I  have  not 
whereout  to  frame  a  History.  1768  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1834) 
I.  615  The  general  good  becomes  the  root  whereout  all  our 
schemes  and  contrivances., are  to  branch.  1885  Tennyson 
Anc.  Sage  13  The  heavens  Whereby  the  cloud  was  moulded, 
and  whereout  'Ihe  cloud  descended. 

tb.  From  which,  whence  (as  an  inference).  Obs, 

1569  J.  Rogers  Glasse  Godly  Love  (New  Shaks.  Soc.)  179 
The  wife  must  bee  obedience  vnto  her  husband,  as  vnto 
Christ  himselfe;  whereout  it  foloweth,  that  the  saide  obe. 
dience  extendeth  not  vnto  any  wtckednesse  or  euill.  a  1616 
W,  Sclater  Exp.  4th  Ch.  Rom.  (1650)  92  The  end  was, 
that  he  might  be  Father  of  Believers  in  both  people :  where- 
out amounts  the  conclusion  intended. 

to.  Also  a'^^r^(?z</(7/'(cf,  Wheeeinto).  Obs. 

X574  tr.  MarloraCs  Apoc.  21  Yet  did  hee  sauour  of  the 
earth,  wherout  of  his  bodie  was  taken,  and  wherin  hee  was 
placed  to  Hue,  1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Deui.  xxiv.  142 
Being  humbled  in  our  selues  by  beholding  the  miseries  wher- 
out of  we  be  waded,  cx63a  in  G.  Barry  Orkney  (1805)  474 
The  Baillie  of  the  paroch  whereout  of  he  has  fled,  shall 
cause  Iiim  be  jogged  at  the  church. 

Whereover,  Whereround:  see  Where  15. 

WliereSO  (hwe*'isi)u),  adv.^  conj.  arch.  [ME. 
wkser  swa,  se^  representing  OE.  swd  hwasr  swd  :  see 
Where  and  So  euiv.  1 7  d  ;  Ormin's  form  whaera  is 
influenced  by  ON.  hvars  -  hvar  where  +  es  rel. 
particle.] 

1.  =  Wherever  2,  5. 

X154  0.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1137  War  sae  me  tiiede 
^  erthe  ne  bar  nan  corn,  exjoo  Ormin  1574,  &  whaers  itt 
15S.  Ibid.  4874,  &  whxrse  ice  amm  bitwenenn  menn  Ice 
hutedd  amm  &  t>utedd.  c  isos  Lay.  9202  Ah  whxre  swa 
he  fonde  enne  gume  :  J>e  of  Rome  weore  hider  icumen,  he 
lettc  smitcn  him  of  J>et  hxfde,  c  1300  Huvelok  1349  pou 
maght  til  he  aren  quike,  Hwore  so  he  o  worde  aren.  c  1374 
Chaucer  Troylns  v,  1797  And  red  wher  so  Jiou  be  or  ehes 
8onge,  That  Jjow  be  vnderstondegod  beseehe,  X393  Langl. 
P,  PI.  C.  vir.  99  penne  was  ich  a-redy  -.  to  Tacke  myn 
ncghebores,  Here  werkes,  here  wordes  wher-so  ich  sete. 
CX460  Play  Sncram.  J37  Syr  Almyghty  god  mntt  be  yow» 
gyde  And  glad  yow  where  soo  ye  rest,  a  154*  Wyatt  Noiv 
to  vse  the  court  53  Stay  him  by  the  arme  where  so  he  walkc 
or  goo.  1590  Si-F.NSER  F.  Q.  II.  i.  18  That  short  reuenge 
the  man  may  ouertake,  Where  so  he  be.  a  1850  Rossetti 
Dante  4-  Circle  i.  (1874)  118  Since  I  find  not  onc.Whereso 
I  be  or  whitherso  I  turn.  X870  W.  Morris  Earthly  Par. 
IV.  163  Few  indeed  were  there  Who  did  not  pray  that  well 
he  siiU  might  fare  Whereso  he  was.  1893  F.  Thompson 
Poems,  Carrier  Song  iv,  Whereso  you  keep  your  state 
Heaven  is  pitched  over  you  ' 


2.  =  Wherever  3. 

c  1290  Beket  1363  in  S.  Eng,  Leg.  I.  145  To  spene  to  him 
and  alle  his  jware-so  heo  euere  come,  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
1154  Quar-sa  J>ou  wendes  in  exile,  c  1386  Chaucer  Sqr's 
y.  118  Wher  so  yow  lyst.  .Beren  youre  body  in  to  euery 
place.  XS96  Spenser  F.  Q.  vi.  vL  29  Ne  would  the  Prince 
him  euer  foot  forsake,  Where  so  he  went.  1600  Fairfax 
Tasso  IX.  xii,  I  follow  thee,  where  so  thee  list  to  goe.  1851 
Neale  Med.  Hymns  154  On  must  the  faithful  warrior  go 
Whereso  the  Chief  precedeth. 

3.  =  Wherever  4. 

a  1225  Hwarse  [see  Whereof  2].  c  1340  Hampole  Prose 
Treat.  2  Whare-so  I  be,  whare-so  I  sytt,  what-so  I  doo. 
c  1407  LvDG.  Reson  /^  Sens.  3201  Wher  so  as  her  sort  was 
set.  The  knot  never  was  vnknet.  a  1547  Surrey  Poems, 
'Set  me  ivhcras  the  Sonne*  n  Thrawle,  or  at  large,  aliue 
whersoo  I  dwell;  Sike,  or  in  heaUhe,  X667  Milton  P.  L, 
XI.  722  Hee  oft  Frequented  thir  Assemblies,  whereso  met. 
x868  Morris  Earthly  Par,  Prol.  89  To  seek  your  own  land, 
whereso  that  may  be. 

+  4.   =  Where  i  b.     Obs.  rare, 

13..  Cursor  M.  8456  (Gott.)  pe  kind  of  thinges  lered  he, 
Bath  of  tres  and  gnsses  fcle,  Quilk  war  ^^air  vertus  lele 
.  .Quer.so  l>ai  grew  in  wode  or  playn. 

Wlieresoever(hwe»JS(7ue'v3j),fl'rf'z'.,ri'«;.  Now 
formal  or  arch.  Also  poet,  wlieresoe'er  (-ea'j) ; 
7  -ere,  -e're ;  also  4-5  contr,  wher(e)sere,  [£ 
Whereso  +  Ever  ;  cf.  Soever.] 

1.  =  Wherever  2,  5. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  8931  (Gott.)  Bot  quar-sua-euer  \Cott.  quar* 
sum-euer]  l>is  tre  lay,  God  schued  J>ar-on  his  mihtes  ay, 
13.,  Gaiv.  ^Gr.  ICnt.  644  Quere-so-euer  J?ys  mon  in  melly 
was  stad,  His  t>ro  ^o^t  was  in  l?at,  t>ur3  alle  ol«r  J>yngez. 
n  1400-50  Bh.  Curtasye  105  in  Babees  Bk.  30a  Where-sere 
J>ou  sitt  at  mete  in  horde.  Avoids  t>e  cat.  1526  Tindale 
Matt.  xxvi.  13  Wheresoever  this  gospell  shalbe  preached. ,, 
there  shall  also  thys  thatt  she  hath  done,  be  tolde  for  a 
memoriall  of  her.  1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisius'  Catech.  35 
We  worschipe  Christ  him  Selffe  and  his  Sancts,  quhairsoewir 
thay  ar  reprjesentit  vnto  ws  be  thair  images.  X671  Milton 
P.  R.  III.  79  Conquerours,  who  leave  behind  Nothing  but 
ruin  wheresoe're  they  rove.  X733  Watts  Philos.  Ess.  i.  x. 
'1734)  35  Wheresoever  Body  is,  there  Space  is  not.  x8s9 
RusKiN  Trvo  Patlis  i.  §  23  Wheresoever  the  search  after  truth 
begins,  there  life  begWis.  1890  Bridges  Shorter  Poems  iv. 
XXV,  But  wheresoe'er  he  take  his  way.  He  killetb  our  delight 
b.  elHpt.   =  Wherever  2  b. 

iSfit  T.  HoBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  ii.  (1577)  H  j  b, 
Meeting  in  the  market  place  or  wheresoever  anye  friende. 
1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Iv.  §  7  The  person  of  Christ  is 
whole,  perfect  God  and  perfect  man  wheresoeuer.  X633  J. 
Done  Hist.  Septuagint  58  In  all  the  Treasors,  neyther  m 
all  the  Cabinets,  or  other  wheresoeuer,  was  not  to  bee  found 
any  thing  so  rich. 

2.  *-*  Wherever  3. 

f  1320  Cast.  Love  (ed.  Hall.)  431  Ne  helpyth  him  nothyng 
whersere  he  wynde.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (verse)  2215  And 
whor  so  euer  Jai  gang  o-boute,  pe  longer  sal  ^e  eldet  loute. 
'535  CovERDALE  Mark  xiv.  14  Where  so  euer  he  goeth  in, 
there  saye  ye  to  the  good  man  of  the  house  [etc.].  x6oo 
Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  i.  iii.  77  And  wheresoere  we  went,  like 
lunos  Swans,  Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseperable.  1697 
Dryden  ySneis  xi.  1124  This  way  and  that  his  winding 
Course  he  bends ;  And  wheresoe're  she  turns,  her  Steps 
attends.  17x1  Steele  Sped.  No.  134  r6  [She]  still  goes  on 
laying  waste  wheresoever  sheeomes.  x8i8  Shelle.y  Eugan. 
Hills  30  Wander  wheresoe'er  he  may.  1865  Tennyson 
Captain  20  He.. Hoped  to  make  the  name  Of  his  vessel 
great  in  stor>',  Wheresoe'er  he  came. 

3.  «  Wherever  4. 

ax45o  Myrc  Par.  Pr.  etc.  64  Hit  is  to  ty^e  \~  tyj>e] .. 
Off  hey,  where-sere  hit  growes.  c  1475  Rauf  Coil^ear  759 
The  nixt  vacant . .  That  napnis  in  France,  quhair  sa  euer  it 
fall,.. I  §if  the  heir  heritabiily.  1573  D.  P.  Cert.  Rules 
Geog.  A IV,  Where  so  euer  you  are,  imagine  a  poynt  or 
pricke  directly  ouer  your  head,  which  is  called  Zenith.  X645 
Vane  Lost  Sheepe  267  Wheresoere  they  are,  or  whatsoeuer 
doing,  they  soe  behaue  themselues,  as  if  with  Saint  Hierome, 
they  heard  the  sound  of  the  Archangells  trump.  1853 
KiNCSLEY  Hypatia  xxx,  Wulf,  too,  had  gone  to  his  own 
place,  wheresoever  that  may  be. 

fWlxeresomef  adv,,cottj.  Obs.  [f.WHERE  + 
-soME^J,  Sum  rei.  adv.  2.]   =  Wherever. 

CX20O  Ormin  6411  Sone  summ  5e  findenn  himm,  Whser 
summ  he  beo^»  onn  eorl>e,  WiJ>l>  ^ure  maddmess  laket>^ 
himm.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  18957  P*'  "^  *""8  quar-suni  ^ai 
war,  Til  ilk  lede  t>ai  gaf  ansuar.  £:i4oo  Ywaine  J^  Gaw.  30 
On  ilka  syde  wharesum  t^ai  yede. 

Wheresomever  (hweusi'me'vaj),  adv*^  conj. 
Obs.  exc.  dial.     [f.  Where  +  Somever.] 

1.  —  Wherever  2,  2  b, 

a  X300  Cursor  M.  8931  Bot^  quar-sumeuer  J>is  tre  lai,  Godd 
sceud  t>ar.on  his  migntesai._  1452  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot. 
131/1  All  and  sindri  my  landis.  .within  the  realme  of  Scot- 
land quharesumever.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xvi.  62  Hys 
grete  wynges.  .that  bare  hym.  .hygheand  lowe,  where  som. 
euere  he  woide  be.  c  X500  Melusine  xxxvi.  275  And  take 
there  your  lodgys  tofore  them  wheresomeuer  it  playse  you. 
1502  Atkynson  tr.  De  Intitatione  11. 1.  (1893/ 179  Wheresom- 
euer we  be  in  this  worlde,  we  be  as  pylgryms  and  straungers. 
x6iQ  J.  Williams  .V^r/w.  v4//<i«// (1620)  30  The  soules  house 
is  there,  wheresomeuer  it  worketh. 

2.  =  Wherever  3. 

1470-85  Malory  /4rM«r  VII.  vi.  221  Where  someuer  ye  goo 
I  wytle  folowe  you.  X50X  in  Lett.  Rich.  Ill  ^  Hen.  VI I 
(Rolls)  1.  136  Wheresomever  it  shuld  please  the  king  to 
sende  theym.  fi  1592  Greene  Alphonsus  i.  ii,  Arragon, 
Who.. Doth  play  the  diuell  where  some  ere  he  comes. 

3.  =  Wherever  4. 

1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dicies  21  Whersomeuer  one 
dye  the  weye  to  the  other  worlde  is  alle  like,  c  1489  Caxton 
Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxiv.  533  Mawgys  habandouned  never 
reynawd  whersomever  he  went.  1599  Shaks.  Hen,  K,  II.  iii. 
7  Would  I  were  with  him,  wheresomere  hee  is. 


t  WherethoTough,  rt(/z'.  Obs.   [f.  Where  15 

+  Thorough  prep.'\   =  next. 

a  X225  Ancr.  R.  210  peo  )>et  drone  eni  drunch,  oSer  ei 
bing  dude  hwart^uruh  no  childe  ne  schulde  beon  of  hire 
istreoned.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  1393  Echman  paide  a 
peni,  ..War  J)oru  he  wuste  hou  monl  men  in  al  I'e  worlde 
were.  Ibid,  2463  Tonnes  grete  &  heye  Ware  l>oru  him  &  is 
men  in  vair  warison  he  bro5te.  Ibid.  7493  He  nadde  no 
wounde  war  l>oru  he  ssedde  an  drope  blod.  a  X300  Cursor 
M,  6446  (Cott.)  letro  gaue  him  consail  Vnder  baillis  for  to 
sett,  Quar  thoru  in  right  |>ai  suld  be  gett.  c  1375  Ibid.  984 
(Fairf.)  Quen  he  con  breke  )>t  comandement  Quar  |>orow 
bis  ospringe  was  shent.  c  1440  Gfsta  Rom.  liii.  234  (Harl. 
MS.)  And  thenne  yaf  him  medesyne,  wherthorowe  he  was 
hole,  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  45  Hit  happed  on  a  day  her 
chapelein  was  sike  that  he  might  not  synge,  wherthorugh 
she  must  go  home  withoute  masse.  1470-85  Mai.oky 
Arthur  x.  xxxviii.  475  A  poslerne  where  thorou  he  shold 
flee.  X503-4  Act  jg  Hen.  VII  c.  34  §  10  Offices  and  inqui- 
sicions  daiUy  be  founde.  .wherethorough  suche  Maners..be 
seased  into  the  Kinges  handes.  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abns. 
I.  (1879)  80  'I'he  Authors  of  these  new  toyes,  wherthorow 
they  offended,  shalbe  giltie  of  their  deathes.  1627  Speed 
England  x.  §  2  The  ayre . .  is  cleansed . .  by  the  Billowes  that 
ever  worke  from  off  her  environing  Seas,  where-thorow  it 
becommeih  pure  and  subiill. 

WlieretliroilglL  (hwe9jj>rz7-),  adv.  Now /or- 
mal  or  arch.  [f.  Where  15  +  Through  prep.  Cf, 
Du.  zvaardoorj  G.  wodurch.]  Through  which  (in 
various  senses  of  Through  prep.), 

1.  In  reference  to  movement  or  direction  in  space, 
etc.,  or  to  duration  in  time  {Thuovgh  prep.  1-4). 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  170  Veire  weies  ..  gwar  hor5  me 
mai  wende  Fram  ^e  on  ende  of  engelond  vorf>  to  \fG  oJ?er 
ende.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  viii.  30  Him  behoues  passe 
by  t>e  Reed  See  ..  whare  thurgh  \>e  childer  of  Israel  went 
drye  fote.  X568  Bibie  (Bishops')  Wisd.  xix.  8  The  drye 
earth  appeared  ..;  Wherethrough  all  the  people  went  that 
were  defended  with  thy  hande.  fx6oo  Shaks.  Sonn,  xxiv, 
Mine  eyes  haue  drawne  thy  shape,  and  thine  for  me  Are 
windowes  to  my  brest,  wherethrough  the  Sun  Delights  to 
peepe,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee.  X632  Lithgow  Trav.  vi.  281 
The  top  IS  couered,  and  hath  three  holes,  where-through 
they  let  the  dead  Christians  fall  downe.  1842  Tennyson 
Ulysses  19  All  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro'  Gleams  that 
untravell'd  world,  whose  margin  fades  For  ever  and  for  ever 
when  I  move.  X870  Morris  Earthly  Par,  II.  in.  340  The 
many  years  Wherethrough  thou  waitedst.  1896  A.  AIorri- 
SON  C/tild  Jago  v,  A  hole  where-through  a  very  small  boy 
might  squeeze. 

2.  Jn  reference  to  agency  or  instrumentality 
(THROUGH/r.^.  7)  :  By  means  of  which,  whereby, 
wherewith.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

13. .  Northern  Passion  I.  35/222  It  es  my  (less  J)at  I  50W 
gif^  Whar  thurgh  je  may  J>e  better  Uf.  13..  Gosp.  NiiO' 
demus  (G.)  284  We  say  a  spirit  enclosed  he  has,  wharthurth 
all  thinges  he  wate.  X422  Yonge  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  128  Force 
of  Powere,  wher-throgh  he  may  his  reme  kepe,  mayiitene, 
and  defende.  1470-^5  Malory  Arthur  xiii.  xviii.  638 
Whanne  shalle  the  holy  vessel  come  by  me  where  thurgh 
I  shalle  be  blessid.  X577  Holinshed  Chron.  II.  1868/2  A 
great  tempest  ..  wherethrough  sixe  houses  in  that  towne 
were  borne  downe.  1678  R.  Barclay  Apol.  Quakers  xiii, 
§  2.  4^6  That.  .Spiritual  Body  of  Christ;  whereby,  and 
wherethrough,  he  communicateth  Life  to  Men. 

3.  In  reference  to  reason  or  cause  :  By  reason  of 
which,  on  account  of  which,  wherefore ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  from  which,  whereby,  whence 
(as  result  or  inference)  ;  rarely  referring  to  a 
person  =  by  whom  :  cf.  Through //«/.  8.  arch, 

c  X220  Bestiary  770  in  O.  E.  Misc,  25  Amonges  men  a  swete 
smel  He  let  her  of  his  holi  spel,  Wor-3ur3  we  Tnu5en  fol^en 
him  In-to  his  godcundnesse  nn.  a  1225  Leg,  Kath.  236  Ne 
nis  na  bing  hwer|)urh  monnes  muchcle  madschipe  wredded 
him  wifl  mare,  c  1300  Beket  839  Whar  thurf  me  thingth 
that  of  nothing  thu  ne  schalt  ansuere  0031.  1375  Barbour 
Bruce  I.  170  Schir  Ihon  the  Balleoll  . .  Assentyt  till  him,  in 
all  his  will ;  Quhar-throuch  fell  eftir  mekill  ill.  Ibid,  vn.  89 
Quhar-throu.  X500-20  Dunbar  Poems  y.%\\\.  103  For  lawchtir 
neir  I  brist;  Quhatrthrow  X  walknit  of  my  trance,  a  1578 
LiNDESAV  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  27  This  was 
done  without  ihe  chancellaris  counsall  quhair  throw  he  was 
hichlie  offendit.  1638  Penkethman  A rtach.  1 3,  There  could 
be  none  found  for  money,  where-through  many  poore  people 
were  constrained  to  eat  Barks  of  Trees.  x8xg  Scott  Leg. 
Montrose  ii,  Your  Spaniard  . .  is  a  person  altogether  un- 
paralleled in  his  own  conceit, wherethrough  he  maketh  not  fit 
account  of  such  foreign  cavaliers  of  valour  as  are  pleased  to 
take  service  with  him.  X870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  II.  m.  7 
Folk  cried  the  name  Of  him  wherethrough  the  weary 
struggle  came. 

Waeretill  (hwe»jti*l),  adv.  In  later  use  Sc, 
[f.  Where  15  +  1\\s\.prep.  Cf.  (M)Sw.  hvariillj 
Da.  hvorlil.'] 

1.  inlerrog.  f  a.  =^  next,  2.  Obs, 

a  X300  Cursor  M.  7291  '  Lauerdinges,'  he  said,  '  sais  me 

2uartill   Haf  yee  me  fott?'    CX400  tr.  Seer.  Seer.,  Gov. 
■ordsh.  113  pis  ys  J>e  ffygure  of  wys  ypocras;  whare-lyll 
haue  je  askyd  me  Jwrof? 

b.  To  what  place,  whither, 
xSig  W.  Tennant  Papistry  Storm'd  {1B27)  31  She  tauld 
the  friskie  fairy  thing  Whairtill  to  flee  on  rapid  wing. 

2.  rel,  —  next,  3. 

X423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  clxx,  Though  thy  begynnyng  hath 
bene  retrograde,  Be  froward  opposyt  quhare  till  aspert, 
Now  sail  thai  turn,  and  luken  on  the  dert.  X53S  Stewart 
Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  562  How  Carentius  schevThis  Desyre 
to  thir  Tua  Kingis,  quhairtill  thai  grantit  baith  richt  glaidlie, 

Wliereto  (hweoJtw-)*  '^^^  "Now  fonnai  or 
arch.  [f.  Where  15  +  To  prep.  Cf.  Du.  waarloe.} 
I.  Interrogative. 

L  To  what?  (in  various  senses  of  To  prep,);  in 
what  direction,  whither  ? 


WHERETOEVEB. 
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WHEREVER. 


m  tjBO  Citrsor  M.  ^^^SS  Quen  i  saoh  son  waHo  |»ai  lights 
At  mi  Ucam  can  )>a.i  light,  And  nu  nuxle  a-mend.  c  1400 
J?«7«  ^/.  f^M// (verse)  293  Wbar-to  so  }>ai  turn  J>air  mode. 
li^ti.  (prose)  38  pan  sal  nian  rede  hir  |>e  reule,  ^at  sbo  may 
wite  witerli  whar-to  sho  salle  halde  hir.  ^1400  in  s6  Fol. 
Pofmx  149  WTierto  ys  a  man  more  lyke.  Then  to  a  fioure 
that  spo'ngeth  in  may?  1484  Ccly  Papers  (Camden)  152 
Wherto  th>-s  schall  growe  I  can  nott  saye.  1570  Levins 
Manif.  154/40  \%\iCx\o^  quorsum.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N, 
III.  ii.  256  Lj-sander,  whereto  tends  all  this?  1855EMEKSON 
Misc,  vii.  56  What  is  matter?  Whence  is  it?  and  Whereto? 
t2,  [To  pnp,  8.]  To  what  end?  for  what 
purpose  ?  for  what  reason  ?  wherefore  ?  what .  . 
for?  Obs. 

a  laas  St.  Marker.  16  Hwerto  schuld  i  tellen  J»e  ..of  ure 
cunde?  a\^^0'i^  ^  Night,  ^t^\^t^x\■  xmw  erende  Is  ido, 
Sholde  ich  bileue?  nai:  war  to?  1^  Wvclif  Rlati.  xxvi. 
50  Jhesus  seide  to  hym,  Frend,  wherto  art  thoucomen? 
1390  GowF.R  Conf.  I.  287  How  sche  that  scharpe  swerdes 
blad  Receive  scholde  and  do  withal  So  as  sche  wot  wherto 
it  schal.  C1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxxii.  145  Qwhare  to 
)«n..gaders  J>ou  J>e  ricches  of  J>is  werldT  ^  1420  Prose  Life 
Alex,  46,  I  ame . ,  sent  vn-to  J>e  fra  kyng  Alexander  to  wiete 
where  to  J>ou  taries  to  come  till  hym  to  gyffe  hym  hatelle. 
f  1470  Henry  Wallace  xi.  311  ()uhar  to  suld  I  her  off  lang 
process  male  ?  1484  Caxton  FahUs  o/Poge  iVj  What  is  that 
whicbe  thou  berest  on  thy  fyste  and  wher  to  is  it  \sc.  a  spere- 
hawk]  good.  1561  Norton  &  Sackv.  Gorboduc  iv.  ii,  We 
marueyle  muche  wherto  this  lingeryng  stale  Falles  out  so 
lonee.  a  1585  Montgomerib  Clurrie  ^  Slae  653  Quhalrto 
suld  he  come  heir?  i6o»  Shaks.  Haiti,  m.  iii.  46  Whereto 
serues  mercy,  But  to  confront  the  visage  of  Offence?  1790 
Shirrefs  Poems  Sc.  Dial.  144  But  whare-to  did  yeU,  omaOf 
lat  me  hear  ? 

IL  Relative. 
3.  To  which  (in  various  senses  of  To  prep.). 
1^0  Ayenh.  ifrj  peruore  is  t»e  zeuende  stape  of  Hse  uirtue 
^  illce  pet  oure  mayster   lesu  crist  de[7  perto  huerto  l>e 
filozofes  ne  mi^te  come,    c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxxiii.  352  The 
sone  of  a  maide  hath  not  wherto  he  may  lay  his  hede.     1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W,  de  W.  1531)  21  b,  The  fruytes  of  the  heuenly 
countre,  wherto  they  go.    xgga  Shaks.  Rom.  .^  Jul.  i.  ii.  21 
This  night  I  hold  an  old  accustom 'd  Feast^  Whereto  I  haue 
inuited  many  a  Guest.     i6os  —  Ham.  v.  i.  234  That  Ix)me 
(whereto  he  was  conuerted).     1667  Milton  P.  L.  viir.  398 
Wheretoth"  Almighty  answer'd,  not  displeas'd.  1768TUCKER 
Lt,  Nat.  (1834)  II.  3  s6  The  perfection  whereto  their  natures 
are  destined.    xZtoWiscK  A  sir  on.  x%\.  230  A  matter  whereto 
1  gave  not  all  the  attention  requisite.     1887  Morris  Odyss, 
XII.  162  The  mast-step,  whereto  shall  the  cords  be  tied. 
+  b.  In  addition  toor  besides  which  (To ^r^/.  15). 
1568  Saiir,  Poems  Reform,  xlvi.  27  Quhairto,tiU  deif  30W 
w^  tome  clatter,  Ar  nane  sic  in  the  floit  as  scbo. 
f  4.  P'or  which  (purpose) :  cf.  To  prep.  8.  Obs, 
1535  CovERDALE  Isa.  Iv.  II  The  worde  also  that  commeth 
out  of  my  mouth  ..  sbal ..  prospere  in  the  thiage^  wherto 
I  sende  it. 

Hence  Wbexetocver,  Wheretosoe'rer  advbs., 
to  whatever  place,  whithersoever,  rare. 

1609  Bible  (Douay)  /  Sam.  xviii.  5  David  also  went  forth 
to  al  thinges  wheretosoever  Saul  sent  him.  1635  Person 
Varieties  i.  5  Because  the  Heavens,  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
World  are  most  conspicuous,  as  that  wheretoever  we  bend 
our  eyes,  being  the  most  glorious  Creature. 
Whereuuder  (hwearcndai),  adv.  arch.  [f. 
Whebe  15  +  UNDEB  prep,  Cf.  Du.  toaaronder^ 
Da.  hvorunder,  G.  worunter."]    Under  which. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1348  Him  thoght  it  raght  fra  erth  til 
hell,  Quare  vnder  he  sagh  his  bro^r  abell,  1340  Ayenb. 
221  pe  mayde  marie  made  ofspoushod  hire  mentelhueronder 
wolde  by  godes  zone  y-conceyued  and  y-bore.  1550  Bale 
Image  Both  Ch.  \\.  D  j  b,  Thus  haue  we  heere  what  is  done 
already,  and  what  is  it  to  come  vnder  this  sixt  trompet 
blowyng  (where  vnder  we  are  now)  which  al  belongeth  to 
the  second  wo.  x6oo  Fairfax  Tasso  xv.  Ixii,  Her  amber 
tresses  ..  Where  vnder  loue  himselfe  in  ambush  placed. 
1615  SouihamptoH  Crt.  Leet  Rec.  (1907)  in,  493  He  ought 
to  shutt  downe  the  Scluce  where  vnder  the  water  Runeth. 
16*7  W.  ScLATER  Expos.  2  Thess.  (1629)  162  The  miserable 
bondage  vnder  sinne  and  Satan,  whereunder  who  groanes 
not?  X836LANDOR  Pericies ^  A s/asia  l.xx'iv.  49l'heilowery 
bank  of  youth,  whereunder  runs  the  stream  that  passes 
irreversibly  1  x888'H.  S.  Merriman'  Vng,  Af is ileyx, snowy 
froth  whereunder  lay  the  wise  trout. 

Wliereimtil(hwe9rpnti*l),(3^z'.(/w/.  [f.  Where 
15  +  Until.]  =  next. 

X588  Shaks.  L.L.L.  v.  iL  493  Wee  know  where-vntill  it 
doth  amount.  x8i8  .Scorr  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxix.  This  victim, 
who  is  rescued  from  the  horns  of  the  altar,  whereuntil  she 
was  fast  bound  by  the  chains  of  human  law, 
Wliereunto  (hwesTrntw*,  -»'nt«),  adv.  Now 
formal  or  arch.     [f.  Where  i  5  +  Unto.] 

1.  interrog.  Unto  what?  fto  what  end?  for 
what  purpose?  wherefore?  —Whereto  i,  2. 

t4»3  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  Ixviii,  Than  said  I  thus,  'quhare- 
unto  lyve  I  langer?  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  liv.  149  Alle 
they  that  ben  here,  knowe  well  wheronto  the  thynge  is  come. 
ludTiNDALE  Matt.  xi.  16  But  whearevnto  shall  y  lyken 
this  generacion?  —  Acts  v.  24  When. .the  hye  prestes 
herde  these  thynges,  they  doubted  off  them,  where  vnto  this 
wotde  growe.  x55a  Latimer  Serm.^  St,  Andrew's  Day 
(1562)  no  When  Andrew  hearde  wherunto  Christ  wascome, 
be  torsoke  his  maister  lohn,  and  came  to  Christe.  1865 
PusEV  Eirenicon  174  Which,  whereunto  it  may  lead,  one 
bad  rather  not  think. 

2.  rel.  Unto  which  :   =  Whereto  3. 

X490  Caxton  Eneydos  xxix.  in  The  operacyons  and  wod- 
nesses  of  helle.  .wherunto  she  hath  subdued  and  submytted 
herself.  x536Tinuale  ^c^fxiiL  2  Seperat  me  Barnabasand 
Saul  for  the  worke  where  vnto  I  have  called  them.  Ibid. 
xxvit.  8  A  place  called  Goode  porte,  Neye  where  vnto  was 
a  citte  called  Lasea.  X530  in  Leadam  Sel.  Cases  Star 
Chamber {S*i\din  Soc.)  II.  50  Decrees  ..  whervnto  the  seid 
Abbott  was  neuer  partye.  1560  Bible  (Genev.)  Deut  iv.  26 
ITie  land,  whereunto  ye  go  ouer  Iorde»  to  possesse  it.  1596    j 


Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  24  The  Water  of  fforth 
is  ane  arme  of  the  Sea,  and  a  place  quhairwnto  the  sey 
flowis  and  ebbis.  1611  Shaks.  Cytnb.  in.  vii.  13  With  those 
Legions  Which  I  haue  spoke  of  whereunto  your  leuie  Must 
be  suppliant.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  ii.  6  The 
omnisciency  of  God,  whereunto  there  is  nothing  concealable. 
a  X687  Petty  Pol.  Aritlu  iv.  (1690)  76  It  is  also  material  to 
cxamin,  how  many  of  them  do  get  more  than  they  spend, 
and  how  many  less.  In  order  whereunto  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  [etc. J.  X76o-7a  H,  Brooke  FoolofQual,  (1809) 
IV.  128  Your  family. vault,  ..whereunto  even  my  Harry 
must  finally  adjourn.  183a  G_.  R.  Porter  Porcelain  ^  Gl. 
xiv.  302  Uhe  too  sudden  variations  of  temperature  where- 
unto  the  glass  would  be  subjected.  1846  Trknch  Mirac. 
xxxiii.  (1862)  464  Unlike  as  was  his  outward  appearance  to 
that  whereunto  their  eyes  were  accustomed.  1871  T.  R. 
Jones  Ajiim,  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  552  The  lower  valve  of  the  shell 
being  fixed  immediately  to  the  rock  whereunto  the  animal 
is  attached. 

Whereup  (hwear^-p),  adv,  {conj,)  rare.  [f. 
Where  15  +  Up  prep.'} 

fl.  =  Whereupon  2,  3b.  Obs, 

X340  Ayenb.  251  Hy  comJ>  doun  of  ^»e  he^e  roche  hueroppe 
hi  ys  yzet.  X4S5  Paston  Lett.  I.  21  Wher  up.  . .  I  prey  yow 
hertily  to  sette  al  these  matieres  in  continuaunce. 

2,  Up  which ;  upwards  along  which. 

1880  Athensenm  17  Apr.  502/3  The  spiral  track  Whereup 
..flash  perfect  Souls.  xoi6  H.  E.  G.  Rope  Relig.  Ancilla 
29  The  never-ending  ranks  of  vine  ..  Wliereup  the  purple 
haze  of  even  climbs. 

Whereupon  (hwearzJpp'n),  adv.  Now  arch, 
ox  formal  exc.  in  sense  4.     [f.  Where  15  +  Upon.] 

I.  1.  Interrogative.  Upon  what?  =  Whereon 
I  ;  t  in  early  use  —  at  what  ?  about  or  concerning 
what?  upon  what  ground,  wherefore? 

13..  Cursor  M.  18774  (Gbtt.)  God  men  of  §aliIe,Quar.apon 
sua  wonder  ge  ?  1535  Coverdale  Job  xxxvili.  6  Where  wast 
thou,  when  I  layed  y«  foundacions  of  the  earth?  ..  Where 
vpon  stonde  the  pilers  of  it?  1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  x.  183  So 
that  I  to  him  brought  From  out  your  campe  some  certain 
newes,  &  whervpon  you  thought.  Whether  you  meant  to 
take  the  sea,  or  to  your  tackle  stand.  X596  Shaks.  t  Hen.  /K, 
IV.  iii.  42  The  King  hath  sent  to  know  The  nature  of  your 
Griefes,  and  whereupon  You  coniure  from  the  Brest  of  CiuiU 
Peace,  Such  bold  Hostilitie.  1597  —  2  Hen,  /K,  11.  iv.  99 
Neighbour  Quickly  {sayes  hee)receiue  those  that  are  Ciuifl; 
for  (sayth  bee)  you  are  m  an  ill  Name :  now  hee  said  so,  I  can 
tell  whereupon.  1666  Marvell  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II. 
192  The  sense  of  the  nation's  extreme  necessity  makes  us 
exceeding  tender  whereupon  to  fasten  our  resolutions. 

II.  Relative.     Upon  which. 

2.  Of  local  position :  =»  Whereon  2.  (In  first 
qnot./^.) 

1390  GowER  Conf.  I.  42, 1  thenke..  spake  of  thing  [j^r.  love] 
..wherupon  the  worlde  mot  stonde,  And  hath  don  siihen 
it  began,  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxxiv.  154  In  )>c  myddes 
..es  a  lytill  hill,  whare  apon  es  a  lytil  palace,  c  1460 
To^vueley  Myst.  xxiii.  259  Godys  son.  .base  not  where  apon 
his  hede  to  rest.  XS3S  Coverdale  Judges  xvi.  26  The  pilers 
wher  vpon  the  house  stondeth.  1585  Hicins  yunins' 
Nomencl,  51/1  Ouuvt  vrinumy .  .an  addle  egge,  whereupon 
the  hen  sitteth  not.  C1660  in  Verney  Mem.  (1907)  II.  262 
A  small  bill  whereupon  is  built  a  strong  castle.  1853  G. 
Johnston  Nat.  Hist.  E,  Bord.  I,  20  The  site  whereupon 
stood  the  Bastle. 

f  b.  Over  which,  as  superior.  Obs.  rare""^. 

X450-X530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  97  Thys  monastery  of  Syon, 
where  vpon  our  lady  is  chyef  lady  &  quyene. 

3.  Upon  which  as  a  basis  of  action,  argument, 
etc.,  and  in  various  constructional  uses. 

X52X  Fisher  Serm.  agst.  Luther  i.  Wks.  (1876)  313,  .iij. 
great  groundes  wher  vpon  Martyndothe  stable  in  maner  all 
his  articles.  X566  in  Maitl.  Club  Misc.  I.  46  For  payment 
of  the  sowmis  quhairvpoun  the  samin  [landis]  lyis  in  wadset. 
ax57i  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846. 1.  55  In  his  death  ..  he 
fand  the  mercy  of  his  God,  whareupoun  he  ever  exhorted 
all  men  to  depend.  1596  Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot, 
I.  1 14  Our  king,  -hes,  of3eirIie  rentis,quhairvpon  heroyallie 
may  susteine  his  court.  x6io  Healey  St.  Aug.  Citie  of 
God  xvir.  iv.  625  The  text  wherevpon  all  this  prophetesses 
words  haue  dependance.  x643in  Spalding  Club  Misc.  1. 15, 
I  haue  at  this  place  found  a  very  concerning  occasion 
whejTvpon  to  renew  my  desyre.  17x0  in  Nairne  Peerage 
Evid.  (1874)  152  We  declare  that  the  not  delivery  herof  ., 
shall  be  no.. ground  whereupon  to  reduce  quarrel!. 

fb,  (with  clause  as  antecedent.)  On  which 
account,  for  which  reason,  wherefore ;  (of  deriva- 
tion or  inference)  from  which,  whence,  Obs, 

1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Arms  (S,  T.  S.)  80  Force  is  ane  of 
the  principale  foundementis  of  bataill,  quhareapon  men  suld 
wit  that  sy ndry  folk . .  has  the  body  rycnt  lytill,  and  git  thai 
have  the  hert  and  the  curage  grete.  1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest 
17  Panteron  is  a  stone  of  all  colours.. wherevpon  it  is  so 
named.  x6ix  Shaks.  IVint.  T,  iv.  iv.  763  One  that  will 
eyther  push-on,  or  pluck-back,  thy  Businesse  there :  where- 
upon I  command  thee  to  open  thy  Affaire.  1617  Morvson 
I  tin.  iir.  137  It  seemes  a  worke  hanging  in  the  Ayre,  where- 
upon it  is  called  Stoneheng  vulgarly,  and  is  reputed  among 
Aliracles.  1674  Playford  Skill  Mus.  (ed.  7)  1.  xi.  46  In  the 
which  [jf.AiryMusicks].  .that  liveliness  of  Singing  is  in  that 
place  to  be  omitted,  and  not  any  Passion  to  be  used  which 
savoureth  of  Languish  me nt.  Whereupon  we  see  how  neces* 
sary  a  certain  judgment  is  for  a  Musician. 

4.  Upon  (the  occurrence  or  occasion  of)  which ; 
immediately  after  and  in  consequence  of  which; 
and  when  that  happened,  or  was  done  or  said. 

The  chief  current  sense  ;  resembling  3  b  in  having  a  clause 
or  statement  as  antecedent,  but  expressing  a  different  shade 
of  meaning. 

1461  Paston  Lett.  II.  17  The  said  the  Kyng  hade  wreton 
to  dyvers  persones  here  quych  liade  promysed  men,  quer- 
uppon  I  promysed  a  man.  158a  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Matt.  xiv.  7 
The  daughter  of  Herodiasdaunced  before  them:  and  pleased 
Herod.  Wherevpon  (Tindale,  Wherefor]  he  promised  with 
an  othe,  to  glue  her  whatsoeuer  she  would  aske  of  him.     X634 


Sir  T.  Herbert  Traz>.  121  Sultan  Tokornac.  .assailed  him, 
whereupon  ensued  a  most  bloudy  and  furious  battaile.  i7a7 
De  Foe  Engl.  Tradesm.  \\.  (ed.  2)  18  Last  month  I  receiv'd 
my  fortune.. ;  whereupon  I  have  taken  a  house  in  one  of 

the  principal  streets  of  the  town  of .    x8i8  Cruise  Z?ig'«/ 

(ed.  2)  V.  269  The  lord  of  the  manor,  .sold  the  lands  to  John 
Podger  in  fee,  who.  .died  two  years  after  ;  whereupon  the 
estate  descended  to  his  son  Marmaduke.  1885  Swinburne 
Misc.  (1S86)  331  She  assented  on  condition  that  the  divorce 
could  be  lawfully  effected  without  impeachment  of  her  son's 
legitimacy;  whereupon  Lethington  undertook  ..  that  she 
should  be  rid  of  her  husband  without  any  prejudice  to  the 
child, 

5.  Upon  the  subject  of  which ;  about,  as  to,  or 
concerning  which.     Now  rare, 

'^"533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  iii.  4  Then  they..shewyd  hym 
there  conclusyon  where  a  pon  they  were  agreyd.  x6ii  Bible 
Acts  xxvi.  12,  I  persecuted  them  euen  vnto  strange  cities. 
Whereupon  I'I'indale,  About  the  which  thynges;  R.V.  1881 
margin^  On  which  eirandj,  as  I  went  to  Damascus  [etc.]. 
1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VUL  it.  iv.  201,  I  did  steere  Toward 
this  remedy,  whereupon  we  are  Now  present  heere  together. 

6.  Of  motion  or  direction  towards  something,  etc. : 
=  Whereon  5,  6. 

1560  Bible  (Genev.)  Amos  iv.  7  One  piece  was  rained  vpon, 
and  the  piece  whereupon  it  rained  not,  withered.  C1600 
Shaks.  Sonn.  xx.  6  An  eye.. Gilding  the  obiect  where-vpon 
itgazeth.  x6n  Bible  Ezek.  xxiv.  25  The  desire  of  their 
eyes,  and  that  whereupon  they  set  their  minds.  1640  tr. 
Verdcre's  Rom.  of  Rout.  II.  22  This  young  Prince  ..  took 
infinite  delight  in  the  object  of  this  picture,  whereupon  his 
eies  were  incessantly  fixed. 

Wherever  (hweore'vaj) ;  contr.  {poet^  wher- 
e'er (liweTea'j),  adv,^  conj.  Originally  as  two 
words  (and  so  still  in  sense  i)  ;  subsequently  often 
with  hyphen,  where-ever  {where-e^er\  etc. ;  now 
always  in  contracted  spelling  wherever  {where  er)^ 
the  final  e  of  where  coalescing  with  the  initial  e  of 
ever.     [f.  Wheke  +  Ever  adv,  8d,  e.] 

1.  interrog.  An  emphatic  extension  of  where  ? 
implying  perplexity  or  surprise.     Now  colloq 

More  properly  written  as  two  words:  see  Ever  adv.  8d. 

[971  BUckl.  Horn.  167  HwaerasylteheEefreonhisgegerelan, 
se  J>e  mid  J)on  anum  hraejle  wscs  je?;yrwed  t«  of  olfenda 
bzerum  awunden  waes?]  c  1*75  Lav.  26127  Po  hii  J)at  heued 
isejen,  sellich  heom  l^ohten  ware  euere  onder  heauene  soch 
heued  were  ikenned.  c  1435  Torr.  Po7-tyngale  62s  '  Sf^ynX. 
Marre  ',  seyd  the  chyld  so  fre, '  Wher  euyr  my  jentyll  squyer 
myght  be,  That  I  with  me  to  wod  browght  f '  1864  T.  A 
Tbollope  Beppo  in.  vi.  Where  ever  am  1  to  find  a  girl  that 
can  pull  me  up  out  of  my  chair  in  the  way  you  do?  1875 
Parish  Sussex  Dial.  s.v.  Mask,  Why  I  you  re  one  mask  ! 
Wherever  have  you  been?  1890  '  R.  Boldbewood  '  Col. 
R if ormer  xviif  Wherever  did  the  cayenne  come  from? 

2.  rel.    At  (or  to)  any  place  at  which, 

Occas.  introducing  a  subject-clause  =  any  place  at  which; 
also  with  correlative  there,  thither. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  ^(>ti  loseph  . .  Did  gader  sariantz  and 
squier . ,  Quar-euer  l>at  \Gott.  Quare  Jjat  euer]  J»ai  funden  were. 
1382  Wyclif  Luke  xvii.  37  Where  euere  the  body  schal  be,  also 
the  eslis  schulen  be  gederid  to  gidere  thidur.  1508  Dunbar 
Flyting  67  Quhair  evir  we  meit  thairto  my  hand  I  hecht, 
To  red  thy  rebald  ryming  with  a  rowt  1593  Shaks.  Rich. 
//,  v.  iiu  141  Good  Vnckle  helpe  to  order  seuerall  powres  To 
Oxford,  or  where  ere  these  Traitors  are.  \^\%  Steele  Sped. 
No.  423  P  2  Where*ever  you  are  Damon  appears  also.  1796 
Burnev  Mem.  Metastctsio  I.  227  Wherever  a  great  personage 
happens  to  be,  will  become  the  principal  place.  1857  Pusev 
Real  Pres.  Doctr.  Engl.  Ch.  iii.  325  Wherever  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  is,  there  He  is  to  be  adored,  188a  Besant  All  Sorts 
xxviii.  Wherever  there  are  Englishmen,  working,  fighting, 
or  sporting,  there  are  some  of  those  families  among  them. 

b.  elHpt,  (with  loss  of  relative  force) :  At  any 
place  whatever,  at  some  place  or  other.  Now  rare 
or  Obs. 

x667  Milton  P.  L.  xn.  449  Not  onely  to  the  Sons  of 
Abrahams  Loines..but  to  the  Sons  Of  Abrahams  Faith 
wherever  through  the  world.  1671  —  P,  R.  iv.  404  Our 
Saviour.. Hungry  and  cold  betook  him  to  his  rest,  Wher- 
ever, under  some  concourse  of  shades  Whose  branching  arms 
..might  shield,  .his  shelter'd  head. 

3.  To  (or  at)  any  place  to  which  ;  whithersoever. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviii,  {Egipdane)  741  Send  me 

quhare-ewyr  \>n  wil.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  1154  (Kairf.)  WiJ?  al 
bou  sal  be  halden  vile  Quare-euer  \Cott.  Quarsa]  J>ou  comys 
in  exile,  c  1450  Mirk's  Festialy^z  Myn  arme  is  roted  awey 
\>2X  was  wont  to  peynte  an  ymage  of  J>e  whereuer  I  went. 
a  1578  LiNUESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  25 
Quhair  evir  he  raid  he  was  convoyit  with  ane  thowsand 
horsmen.  169a  Prior  Ode  Iviit.  Hor.  x,  Where-e'er  old 
Rhine  his  fruitful  Water  turns.  1740  Gray  Let.  to  his 
Mother  2  Apr.,  I  desire  you  to  give  my  duty  to  my  father, 
and  wherever  else  it  is  due.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  i. 
I.  147  Wherever  he  came,  the  gentry  flocked  round  him. 

1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  iii,  'Don't  you  want  to  go  there?* 
'Where,  sir?'  *  Where?  Why,  wherever  you  are  going,' 
said  the  gentleman. 

4.  Introducing  a  qualifying  (equivalent  to  con- 
ditional or  disjunctive)  dependent  clause,  often  with 
verb  in  subjunctive  :  In  (or  to)  whatever  place  ; 
whether  at  one  place  or  another ;  no  matter  where, 

cn^l<aSyr  Tryatn.i^ti  In  worlde  where  ever  he  be  bestedd, 
And  he  wyste  of  thys  case,  Hyddur  he  wolde  take  hys  pase. 
1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cut.  June  99  Flye  to  my  loue,  where 
euer  that  she  bee.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  via.  170  Of  other 
Creatures,  as  him  pleases  best,  Wherever  plac't,  let  him 
dispose.  1703  Earl  Orrery  As  you  find  it  11.  ii.  28  Where- 
ever  they  come  from, . .  they  have  peiform'd  very  well.  1771 
Mrs.  Griffith  Hist.  Lady  Barton  I.  45,  I  should  not  chuse 
to  be  farther  removed  from  that  blessed  spot,  where  ere  it  be, 

1854  J.  S.  C.  Abbott  Napoleon  (1855)  I.  xxiL  352  England 
claimed  the  right  of  visiting  and  searching  merchant  ships, 
to  whatever  nation  belonging,  whatever  the  cargoes,  wher- 
ever the  destination.    1854  Mrs.  Jameson  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  69 


WHEREWITH. 

Unhappy  that  nation,  wherever  it  maybe,  where  the  question 
is  yet  pending  between  servitude  and  civil  war  ! 

6.  gen.  ot  fig.  In  any  case,  condition,  or  circum- 
stances in  wliich  (cf.  Where  lob). 

x6oo  Shaks.  a.  Y.  L.  hi.  v.  87  Pke.  Why  I  am  sorry  A,r 
thee  gentle  Siluius.  SU.  Where  euer  sorrow  is,  reliefe  would 
be.  1695  Woodward  Nal.  Hist.  Earth  vi.  246  Where- 
ever  he  hath  receded  from  the  Mosaick  Account  of  that 
Earth,  he  hath . .  receded  from  Nature,  and  Matter  of  Fact. 
1766  GoLDSM.  Vicar  It'.  XX,  For  wherever  there  is  genius 
there  is  pride.  1799  Jlf^d.  Jml.  I.  422  Whereever  the  state 
of  the  patient's  strength  is  sufficient  to  undergo  the  process. ., 
it  ought  frequently  to  be  practised.  1884  Fairbairn  in  Con- 
gregiitionalist  \-^T.  288  Wherever  the  laws  of  mechanics  rule, 
necessity  rules  \  wherever  necessity  rules,  freedom  is  absent. 
Wherewith  ^hvve»jwi-S),  adv.  {si.)  Now 
formal  OT  arch.    [f.  Where  15  +  WiTH/nj*.] 

I.  1.  Interrogative.    With  what? 

c  iioo  Ormin  1718  &  tiss  me  birr))  nu  sha:wenn  Juw  Whatt 
itt  5uw  ma55  bitacnenn,  &  wha2rwitj|>  itt  ma^^  fesstnenn  3uw 
Inn  jure  rihhte  laefe.  £-1186  Chaucer  Wife's  T.  Prol.  131 
Wher  with  sholde  he  m.nke  his  paiement  If  he  ne  vsed  his 
sely  Instrument !  1539  BiMe  (Great)  Judges  vi.  15  Oh  Lord, 
wher  with  shall  I  saue  Israel  f  1557  iV.  T.  (Genev.)  Matt.  v. 
13  But  if  the  saite  haue  lost  his  sauour  wher  with  shal  one 
salt!  1588  Shaks.  i.  L.  L.  i.  i.  264  Which  with,  O  with, 
but  with  this  I  passion  to  say  wherewith. 

II.  Relative.    With  which. 

2.  In  instrumental  and  allied  senses :  By  means 
of  which;  whereby. 

Sometimes  followed  by  to  aad  inf.  (see  To  in-ef.  B.  16,  and 
cf.  b  c  below). 

1*97  R.  Giouc  (RolLs)  585  Min  handax.  .Jware  wi(>  ich 
abbe  geans  &  maniman  aslawe.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5390  Now 
haue  we  noght  ware-wit  we  mai  Lengbt  our  Hue  wit  fra  J?is 
dai.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  3835  pe  pape  (>e  kays  bers, 
Wharwith  he  bathe  opens  and  spers.  1390  (Sower  Co«^  1 1. 
314  Sche..hath  ynow  wherwith  to  plese  Of  worldes  good 
whom  that  hire  liste.  i^  Caxton  Fables  of  ^scf  v.  vii, 
He  brake  the  cord  wherwith  he  was  bounden.  isa6TiNDALE 
Eph.  ii.  4  The  greate  love  wherwith  he  loved  vs.  1605 
Shaks.  Macb.  i.  vi.  17  Those  honors .,  Wherewith  your 
Maiestie  loades  our  House,  c  1730  Ramsay  Wyfe  0/ 
AuMermuchty  x.  He  gat  water  in  a  pan,  Quherwith  he 
slokend  out  thelfyre.  1880  SwiNBUiiNK.9/»rf.  .S,^a*j.  29  That 
royal  robe_  of  heroic  verse  wherewith  he  had  clothed  the 
ungrown  limbs  of  limping . .  tragedy.  1904  J.  T.  Fowler 
Durh.  Univ.  $  Without  even  a  shirt  of  his  own  wherewith  to 
cover  his  body. 

b.  With  ellipsis  of  antecedent,  or  as  compound 
relative  involving  antecedent  (cf.  What  C.  I.*) : 
That,  or  something,  with  which ;  the  means  by    i 
which,    (a)  with  following  clause,  nsn.  with  to    ■ 
and  inf. ;  {b)  with  ellipsis  of  following  clause. 

{a)  riJ3o  Halt  Meid.  11  As  eentille  wimmen  mest  alle 
nu  o  worlde  \ra.t  nabbed  hwerwia  buggen  ham  brudgume.  I 
f  l»90  S.  Eng.  Leg.  4ig/^6  Me  binchez  . .  (ie  feste  feble  ! 
were  Bote  Men  hadden  jware.with  l?e  wombe  loye  a-rere.  ' 
e  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  302  And  bisily  gan  for  the  soules  preye 
Of  hem  )>at  yaf  hym  wher  with  to  scoleye.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose 
6710,  Iwole..'rellehowamanmay  begge  at  nede  'I'hat  hath 
not  wherwith  hym  to  fcde.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  ///««  liv. 
i8t  He  had  not  wherwith  to  armehim.  1611  ISibte  Ps.  cxix. 
43  So  shall  I  haue  wherewith  to  answere  him  that  reprochcth 
me.  1788  Priesti.evZ.«/.  Wr/.  v.lviii.  460  They  will  have 
wherew-iih  to  purchase  the  produce  of  other  countries.  1856 
Miss  Yonce  Daisy  Chttin  11.  iv,  Here  is  wherewith  to  build 
the  school,  a  1891  R.  W.  Barbour  Thoughts  (1900)  80 
Where  is  one  to  get  wherewith  to  help  another  if  not  from 
the  healed  scars  m  himself? 

W  '393  Lancl.  p.  PL  C.  vil.  317  Roberd  )k  ryfeler  on 
reddite  lokede.  And  for  (wr  was  nat  wher.with  he  wepte  ful 
sore.  X5a3  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccv,  99  They,  .laryed. . 
to  refresshe  theym . .  for  they  founde  in  that  abbey  well  wher. 
with.  1550  Crowley  fKsy/i.  ;rm/M  21  Holde  the  candle 
to  them  that  haue  wherewyth,  and  wyll  sette  lustily  to  it. 
O.   =  Wherewithal  a  c,  which  is  more  usual.      i 

(a)  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  >,  .'itlv.  99  A  least  bitling  is 
made  as  much  for  cleaving,  if  it  had  but  a  wherewith  to 
be  cloven.  1876  Spencir  Princ.  Sociol.  §  15. 1.  19  Heavily 
Uxed  in  providing  the  wherewith  to  meet  excessive  loss  by 
radiation. 

(*)  >*»5  JiNNixGs  Oh.  Dial.  W.Eng.,  tyJierewi',  property 
estate;  money. 

3.  With  which  as  cause  or  occasion ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which ;  on  account  of  or  by  reason  of 
which,  whereat ;  by  the  agency  or  effect  of  whicli, 
whereby. 

c  1440  Cenerydet  3577  Where  with  the  Sowdon  was  full 
wele  apayde.  ijSi  Winjet  Bk.  Questions  Wks.  (S.  T.  G.) 
I.  67  In  ony  controuersie  aflirmit  be  zou,  quharewlth  thai  be 
olTendit.  1651  in  Fuller  Abel  Rediv.,  Ulelancthon  239  He 
fell  into  an  Ague,  wherewith  in  few  dayes  he  dyed.  1663 
Patrick  Parab.  Pi.'gr.  (1687)  346  The  World  will  need  such 
a  good  example,  to  reform  the  evil  wherewith  it  abounds 
1814  Scott  Let.  in  Lackhart  (1837)  III.  x.  313  Every  body 
that  I  see  talks  highlyof  your  steadyintercst  with  thepublic, 
wherewith. I  am  pleased  but  not  surprised.  1891  Farkak 
Darin.  <•  Da7im  xxiii,  I  have  far  too  much  wherewith  to 
reproach  myself. 

4.  Along  with  or  together  with  which  ;  against 
which;  in  addition  to  or  besides  which. 

\^..Efhyi>hanye  in  Tundale's  Vis.  (1843)  123  Saf  among  we 
knele  among  the  racke  Wherewith  the  son  was  somtyme  thi 
plesauiice.  1611  Bible  3  Chron.  xxxv.  21,  I  come  not  against 
thee  this  day,  but  against  the  house,  wherewith  I  haue  warre. 
1658  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Parutas  Wars  Cyprus  81  To  boot 
wherewith,  he  had  secret  instructions  given  "him. 

b.  With  which  occurrence,  act,  etc. :  whereat, 
whereupon,  '  and  with  that '.  arch. 
^  '533  Ld.  Berners  fluon  IviL  103  As  sone  as  the  lady  saw 
Gerames  she  knew  him,  wherwith  she  began  to  chaunge 
coloure.  157$  Bp.  T.  Coopers  Reg.  (Line.  F.pisc.  Rec  1912) 
123  He  gott  her  neck  under  his  arme  &  with  his  ley.she  woulde 
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have  bound  her  wherwith  she  cried  out.  1581  A.  Hall  Iliad 
IV.  61  Yet  after  this  he  wils  hir  hast,  wherewith  such  speed 
she  makes.  1648  Gage  West  /mi.  187  We  saw  the  monster 
stir  and  move,,  .wherewith  we  made  hast  from  him.  1871 
RossETTi  Poems,  Last  Con/ess.  133  Then  all  the  blessed 
maidens.. laughed  up  at  once.. Wherewith  I  woke. 
Wherewithal  (Invewwiffg-l),  adv.    {sb.)     [f. 

WheKE  15    +    WiTHAI..] 

I.  1.  Interrogative.    =  prec.  I.  arch. 

'S3S  CoVERDAi.E  Ps.  cxviiili].  9  Where  withall  shall  a  yonge 
man  dense  his  waye  ?  1540  Palsgh.  Acolmtiis  11.  iii.  M  ij  b. 
Wherewithal  I  beseche  the.. shall  men  bye  or  make  pro- 
uysion  for  our  cates?  1611  Bible  Matt.  vi.  31  Wherewithall 
.sh.all  wee  beclothed?  1798  Charlotte  Smith  Yng.  Philos. 
III.  96  He  never  was  so  hard  run  for  money.  Knew  not 
wherewithal  to  pay  his  duties. 

II.  Relative. 

2.   =  prec.  2.  arch. 

1578  LvTE  Dodoens  ui.  xxvii.  353  The  iuyce  of  Aloe., 
openeth  the  belly,  in  purging. .humours,  especially  sucbe 
wherewithal  the  stomacke  is  burdened.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II, 
:  V.  1.  55  Northumberland,  thou  Ladder  wherewithall  The 
i  mounting  Bullingbrooke  ascends  my  Throne.  1615  Wither 
Sheph.  Hunt.  IV.  E  5,  The  rest  Wherewithall  thy  minde  is 
blest,  a  1673  HoRTON  Expos.  Ps.  Ixiii.  7  (1675)  590  He  is 
not  like  the  Egyptian  Task-raasters,  which  require  brick, 
and  give  no  straw  wherewithal  to  make  it.  1769  Robertson 
Chas.  V,  VIII.  III.  88  The. .marks  of  his  good-will  and 
gratitude  wherewithal  they  had  been  honoured.  1848 
Dickens  Dombey  xxxi,  Mrs.  Miff  has  heard,  .that  the  lady 
hasn't  got  a  sixpence  wherewithal  to  bless  herself.  1870 
Morris  Earthly  Par.  II.  m.  344  The  love  I  had  therefor 
was  not  so  much  above  That  wherewithal  I  loved  the 
Sliver  ring. 

b.  With  ellipsis  of  antecedent,  or  as  compound 
relative  :  =  prec.  3  b.  (3)  followed  by  int.  with 
to ;  {b)  with  ellipsis  of  inf.     (See  also  c.)  arch. 

[a)  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  n.  (1882)  93  If  he  haue  not 
wherewithall  to  maintaine  his  estate.  1639  Milton  Hire- 
lings 32  No  people  to  pay  him  tithes,  but  his  own  children 
and  servants,  who  had  not  wherewithall  to  pay  him,  but  of 
his  own.  1693  Mem.  Count  Teckely  iii.  66  Teckely  being 
in  the  Neighbourhood,  without  having  wherewithal  to 
attempt  any  thing  by  force.  1741  Fielding  y.  Andre^vs  iv. 
i.  When  your  ladyship's  livery  was  stript  off,  he  had  not 
wherewithal  to  buy  a  coat.  1855  Kingsley  IVestw.  Ho  ! 
xxxi,  They  gave  him  what  they  had,  and  bulled  him  wilh 
every  shot... He  had  not  wherewithal  to  return  the  com- 
pliment. 

lb)  1605  Land.  Prodigal  I.  ii,  The  charge  is  small  charge, 
syr;  I  thanke  God  my  father  left  me  wherewithal.  1613 
Shaks.  Hen.  VII/,  i.  iii.  59  That  Churchman  Bearesa  boun- 
teous minde  indeed.. .  His  dewes  fall  euery  where. .  .L.  San. 
He  may,  my  Lord,  H'as  wherewithall.  1663  Drydbn  Wild 
Callattt  I.  li.  My  husband  and  I  cannot  live  by  Love,  as 
they  say  i  we  must  have  wherewithal,  as  they  say.  1730 
Ramsay  Fables  vi.  21  Them  that  wanted  wherewitha'.  He 
d.Tng  them  back.  i8«s  Kingsley  Hereto,  xix,  'Here  is 
wherewithal ',  said  Martin. 

o.  Preceded  by  the  definite  (rarely  the  indefinite) 
article,  which  qualifies  the  omitted  or  implied 
antecedent :  (a)  followed  by  inf  with  to  =  means 
by  which,  resource  with  which  {to  do  something)  ; 
{b)  with  ellipsis  of  inf.  (chiefly  colloq),  thus  be- 
coming a  sb,  ■=  means,  esp.  pecuniary  means ;  re- 
source or  supply  (esp.  money)  needed  for  the 
purpose  in  view. 

(a)  1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  I.  viii.  F  a  There  is  a  where- 
withal tosatisfy  your  craving.  1833  Ht.  Martimeau  Manch. 
.Strike  xii.  127  A.. hope.. that  this  day's  post  would  have 
brought  the  wherewithal  to  build  up  new  expectations. 
1917  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.  Oct.  490  To  supply  him  with  the 
wherewithal  to  pay  for  the  defence  of  the  border. 

[b)  1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  vii.  xii.  r  13  How  the  devil  does 
she  mean  that  I  should  get  the  wherewithal!  1861  Mus- 
CRAVB  By-Roads  t;  Battle-F.  14  The  design  comprised 
a  harbour  for  vessels  carrying  forty  guns  x  but  the  where, 
withal  failed.  1890  Besant  Demoniac  iii,  Our  English 
girls,  when  they  have  got  the  wherewithal,  tlo  in  the 
second  generation  easily  assume  the  aristocratic  manner  and 
appearance. 

t  3.  =  prec.  3.  Obs. 

1607  TopsELL  Four-/.  Beasts  695  He  forgot  Diana,  where- 
withall she  was  very  angry.  1640  tr.  Verdere's  Rom.  of 
Rom.  II.  33  The  accents  01  the  voice,  .made  him  conclude 
that  they  proceeded  from  a  person  very  much  afHicted  : 
wherewithall  he  was  so  moved  to  pity,  [etc.]. 

4.   =  prec.  4.  Obs.  or  rare  arch. 

1618  Wither  Motto,  Nee  Curo  193  A  knowledge  where. 
withall  He  is  prepar'd  for  whatsoe're  may  fall.  1846  Haw- 
thorne Mosses  II.  P.'s  Corr.,  With  precisely  the  same  com. 
placency  of  conscience,  wherewithal  he  contemplates  the 
volume  of  discourses  above.mentioned. 
t  b.    =  prec.  4  b.   Obs, 

a  1S43  Wvatt  Poems, '  The  longe  love,  that  in  my  thought 
9_Where  with  all,  vntoo  the  herte  forrest  bee  fleitb.  1640  tr. 
Vt-rdere's  Rom,  of  Rom.  II,  39  Wherewithall  considering 
the.. obligation  wherein  he  was  bound  to  her  affection,  he 
resolved  to  let  her  see  how  sensible  he  w.-is  of  a  benefit. 

Wherewith  out :  see  Where  15. 

Wheritte,  Wherk :  see  Wherbet,  Wokk. 

Wherk,  dial.  var.  Quirk. 

■747  HoosoN  Miller's  Did.  Y  2  b,  Wherk  [is]  a  small  and 
unlocked  for  turning  in  the  Stone,  Side,  or  Ore. 

Wherken,  dial.  var.  Quebken,  to  suffocate. 

Whorl,  etc. :  see  Whirl,  etc. 

^  Whem(e,  error  for  wheru{e,  Wharve  sb, 

iSSa  HuLOET,  Wheme.    Loke  in  whorle.    1631  Anchoran 
Comenius'  Gate    Tongues  98  [TheyJ  draw  their  threads,    ' 
whether  it  be  with  a  reele,  or  with  a  spindle,  and  a  wherne.    i 
1668  WiLKiNS  Real  Char.  Alph.  Diet.,  Wherl,  Whern.  , 

Wherne,  obs.  form  of  Quebn  l.  \ 

Wherpole,  -pool,  obs.  ff.  Whirlpool,  [ 


WHERRY. 

I  Wherret  (hwe-ret),  sb.  Now  dial.  Forms : 
6  wheritte,  whyrit,  -rret,  6-8  whirrit,  6-9 
whirret,  7  wheret,  -it,  7-9  wherrit,  7-  wherret. 
[V  Echoic]     A  sharp  blow ;  esp.  a  box  on  the  ear 

j    or  slap  on  the  face. 

1577  Kendall  Flowers  Epigr.  17  b.  Thou  fearst  a  pat  on 
pate,  or  els  a  whirrit  on  the  eare.  1581  Rich  Farezv.  (1846) 
208  And  with  this  up  with  bis  fiste,  and  gave  Phylotus  a  sure 
wheritte  on  the  eare.  i5B9[?Nashe1  Marlins  Montlis 
Minde  Ep.  Ded.  A  2,  1  haue  giuen  them  both  now  one 
CufTe  more:  which  albeit  in  truth  bee  but  a  whirret.  i6ai 
MoLLE  Camerar.  Liv.  Libr.  v.  ii.  324  He . .  gaue  one  of  them 
such  a  whirret  with  his  sword-hilts,  that  [etc.].  1664 
[J.  Scudamore]  Homer  a  la  Mode  25  She  striking  him  two  or 
three  wherets  O'tb  ears,  tooke  hold  ofs  bunch  of  carrets.  1737 
'S.  Brunt'  Voy.  ioCackl.  67, 1  returned  the  Compliment  with 
a  Wherret  of  my  Fist,  which  knock'd  him  over.  1881  Isle  of 
Wight  Gloss,  s.  v.,  I'll  ghee  thee  a  wherret  in  the  chops. 

fig.  1715  C'tess  D'Aunoy's  Wks.  116  Let  her  Conduct  be 
never  so  void  of  Offence,  she  cannot  shun  the  Whirrits  of 
their  Malice. 

b.  Comb.;   f wherret-stopper,  a  contrivance 
on  a  boat  to  prevent  injury  from  collision,  etc. 

1708  Consiit.  Waterfiien's  Co.  liii.  Owners  . .  shall  Mark 
and  Niimber.  .Boats,  with  plain  Figures  on  the  Linings  on 
each  side,  just  abaft  the  Wherrit-Stoppers  of  every  Boat. 

Wherret  (hweret),  v.  Now  rare,  [Cf.  prec] 
trans.  To  give  a  blow  or  slap  to ;  -f  occas.  trans/, 
with  the  blow  as  object.   Also^^. 

"599  MiNSHEU,  Cachetediio,  whirreted  on  the  cheeke.  1678 
Littleton  Lat.  Diet.  11.  s.  v.  Piignus,  To  box  or  wherret 
one.  _  a  1693  Urguhart's  Rabelais  In.  vi.  59  Their  most 
considerable  Knocks  bad  been.,  jerked  and  whirrited  within 
the  Curtines  of  his  Sweet-heart.  17H  Swift  Jml.  to 
Stella  30  Sept.,  The  Whigs  are  in  a  rage  about  the  peace, 
but  we  II  wherret  them,  I  warrant.  1866  Whittier  Marg. 
Smith's  Jrnl.  Prose  Wks.  1889  I.  49  'the  Deacon  ..  seeing 
him  in  this  way,  wherreted  him  smartly  with  his  cane. 

Whe'rrit,  v.  dial.  [Possibly  local  form  of 
thwert,  Thwakt  v.  Cf.  dial,  whart  and  -whartle 
(beside  thwartle,  thtirtle').  See  \\ekkit.]  trans. 
To  tease,  pester,  annoy. 

1763  B1CKEK.STAFF  Lotie  in  Village  1.  ix.  (1763)  17  Find 
some  other  road,  can't  you  ?  and  dont  keep  wherreting  me 
with  your  nonsen.se.  1767  Woman  of  Fashion  I.  35  What 
the  dickens  1  Must  I  be  wherretted  with  your  Advice  too? 
1787  Grose  Prcm.  Gloss.,  Wherrited,  teazed.  1888  Fenm 
Dick  0'  the  Fens  xxi.  With ..  the  missus  a-nigh  wherritted  to 
death  wi'  trouble. 

Wherrow,  var.  Whabeow. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  v.  xxiii.  S79  The  roote  is  rounde  lyke 
a  wherrow  or  wherle,  or  rather  like  a  litle  round  appel. 

Wherry  (hwe-ri),  sb.^  Also  5-6  whery(e, 
6  wherrye,  -ey,  where,  whirie,  whyr(i)e, 
whyrry(e,  -ie,  wheary,  6-7  wherie,  whirr(e)y, 
-ie,  7  wheery,  9  whurry.  [Etymology  obscure ; 
perh.  f.  Whirr  with  suggestion  of  rapid  movement.] 

1.  A  light  rowing-boat  used  chiefly  on  rivers  to 
carry  passengers  and  goods. 

1443  For.  Ace.  ii  Hen.  VI G  dorso  (P.  R.  0.),Vnius  Batelle 
vocate  Whery.  £1515  Cocke  Lorelts  B.  6  There  came  suche 
a  winde  fro  wynchester  That  blewe  these  women  ouer  the 
ryuer.  In  wherye.  1534  Wriothesley  Chron.  (Camden)  I. 
24  For  murderinge  of  two  straungers  in  a  wherie  in  the 
Thames.  1536  MSS.  Dk.  Rutland  (Hist.  MSS.  Coram.) 
IV.  277  Payd  to  Robert  Day.. for  i  day  with  his  where 
with  my  Lady,,  viij  rf.  1555  Act  ^  ^ 3  Phil.  ,5-  Mary  c.  16 
Preamble,  The  Whiries  &  Buates  nowe  occupied  &  used 
and  of  late  tyme  made  for  Rowing  upon  the  said  Ryver 
[Thames].  1568  Grafton  Chron.  1 1.  635  He  toke  a  Whirry, 
and  so  escaped  to  London.  ^1591  H.  Smith  Six  Sertti. 
(1594)  83  They  tremble  for  feare,  like  women  that  shrike  at 
euery  stir  in  the  whirry.  i6fi6  Pkpys  Diary  13  Sept.,  My 
pictures  and  fine  things,  that  I  will  bring  home  in  wherrys. 
1689  Wood  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  302  John  Temple  . .  flung 
himself  over  a  wherry  when  it  was  shooting  London  bridge. 
1733  Swift  Judge  Boat  24  Our  Boat  is  now  sail'd  to  the 
Stygian  Ferry,  There  to  supply  old  Charon's  leaky  Wherry. 
I7§9  Universal  Chron.  14-21  July  231/1  Two  young  fellows 
going  up  the  Isis  in  a  wherry  with  a  sail,  were  overset  by 
a  sudden  gust  of  wind.  178c  Falconer  Diet.  Marine, 
Yawl,  a  wherry  or  small  ship's  boat,  usually  rowed  by  four 
or  six  oars.  1857  Dickens  Dorrit  11.  ix,  Nothing  moving 
on  the  stream  but  watermen's  wherries  and  coal. lighters. 
i86i  Chamb.  Encycl,  II.  177/2  The  Thames  wherry.. is 
stoutly  built  and  is  constructed  to  carry  about  eight 
passengers.  It  is  usually  managed  by  one  sculler  or  two 
oarsmen.  1877  Black  Green  Past,  xxvii,  Smaller  craft- 
wherries,  steam-launches,  tenders,  and  what  not. 

2.  A  large  boat  of  the  barge  kind  :  see  quots. 
local, 

a  1589  R.  Lane  in  Hakluyi's  Voy.  740, 1  tooke  a  resolution 
with  my  selfe..to  enter  presently  so  farre  into  that  Riuer 
wilh  two  double  whirries,  and  fourtie  persons  one  or  other. 
1691  Lond.  Gaz.  No._ 2672/3  Four  large  Wheries.. which  we 
brought,  .from  Dublin,  in  which  were  put  150  Granadiers. 
a  17M  in  Orig.  Forty-Five  (S.  H.  S.  1916)  260  They  were 
alarmed  by  five  wherries,  the  same,  as  they  supposed,  that 
landed  the  Campbells  the  night  before...  The  wherries  sailed 
by  to  the  southward  without  ever  stopping.  1829  Brockett 
N.  C.  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Whitrry,  wherry,  a  large  boat — a  sort 
of  barge  or  lighter.  1857  Wright  Prov.  Diet.  s.  v.,  A  wherry 
.  -on  the  East-Norfolk  and  East-Suffolk  rivers  it  is  a  large 
sailing  boat,  carrying  from  15  to  35  tons  of  merchandise. 
1867  Smvth  Sailors  Word-bk.,  Wherry,.  .0.  decked  vessel 
used  in  fishing  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  1891  Daily  News  3  Oct.  3/8  A  coal  wherry  be- 
longing to  Atkinson,  Shields. 

3.  A  large  four-wheeled  dray  or  cart  without 
sides,  local, 

1881  [see  wherry  driver  in  4].  1886  Leeds  Mercury  i  Apr, 
One  new  light  Spring  Wherry,  carry  one  ton. 

4.  attrib,  and  Comb,,  as  (sense  1)  wherryboat, 
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WHERRY. 

-rtmtr,  •slave,  -wharf,  (sense  2)  wheiry  yacht, 
(sense  3)  wherry-driver.    Also  Wheubvman. 

1538  FlTlHERB,  Jxst,  Peas  134  Passynge  the  riuers  of 
Thames  or  Mtdwayc  by  barge  or  ♦wheribote.  1600  Holland 
Livy  XXV.  X,  The  Captaine.. escaped  to  the  key,  where  he 
tookeasmall  bargeorwhirrie-bote.  xiSllnstr.CtnsitsClrrks 
(iSSs)  Index  178  "  Wherry  driver,  c  is«S  Cocke  LordCs  B.  ii 
Bargemen.  *whery  rowers,  and  dysers.  1569  Jewel  Def. 
AM.  (157J)  J02  Voumaie  remember,  that  luhusthe  2..from 
a 'whearyslaue,  not  longe  sithence  became  a  Pope.  1884 
' H.  CoUJKGWooo ■  Uiidtr  Meteor  F!agxxi\;  We  reached llie 
•wherry.wharf  at  Kingston.  1896  Daily  Ne-.vs  3  June  5,  6 
At  Lowestoft . .  Dr.  Jameson . .  boarded  a  *wherry  yacht. 

Hence  WieTry  v.  trans.,  to  carry  in  or  as  m  a 
wherry;  Whe-rryinsfpW. J*., theplytngofa wherry. 

i8j7  Montgomebv  Pelican  Isl.  I.  244  Buoyant  shells.  On 
slormless  voyages.  .Wherried  their  tiny  mariners.  1902 
Loitgm.  Mag.  Nov.  41,1  chucked  up  th'  wherryen'  and  went 
deek-drawen".  1909  Daily  Chron.  30  Dec.  3/1  [They]  are 
men  who  have  always  picked  up  their  living  by  wild  fowling, 
poaching,  wherr>'ing. 

WheTry,  j^-^  liia!-  =  Whebret  sb. 

\-p&  Vanbrugh  7ourii.  Loud.  I.  (1728)  14  Somewhat  fetcht 
me  such  a  wherry  a^cross  the  Shins,  that  dawn  came  I  flop 
o' my  Feace. 

Wherry,  obs.  var.  Whirkt  v. 

Wherryman (hwerimaen).  PI. -men.  Forms: 
see  Wherhy  sb.  1 ;  also  6  whirriman,  6-7  wherri- 
man.  [f.  Whekkt  sb.'^  +  Man  sb.'^  4  p.]  A  man 
employed  on  a  wherry  (sense  i  or  2). 

'S3S  CoVERDALE  Ezek.  xxvii.  28  All  whirry  men,  and  all 
marj-ners  vpon  the  see,  1543  in  Set.  Pleas  Crt.  Admiralty 
(Selden  Soc.)  I.  116  John  Peers.. of  the  parishe  of  Sainie 
Olyff  in  the  Burge  of  Sowthwcrke  wherryman.  1S49 
Latimer  bth  Serm.  lie/.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  176  1  here  is  neuer 
a  whirriman  at  Westminster  brydge,  but  he  can  answere  to 
thys.  1593  Bacon  Let.  to  Earl  0/ Essex  10  Nov.,  As  he  that 
is  an  excellent  wherryman,  who  you  know  looketh  towards 
the  bridge  when  he  pulleth  towards  Westminster.  1661  in 
Extr.  St.  Pafert  ret.  Friemts  Ser.  II.  (1911)  130  Thomas 
Tracey  of  Great  Yarmouth  . .  wherryman.  1766  Entick 
London  IV.  145  The  society  of  watermen  and  wherrymen. 
190S  A.  I.  Shand  Days  of  Past  ii.  19  They  had  run  the  old 
wherrymen  and  scullers  off  the  Thames. 

1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  Index  178.  1893  P.  H. 
Emerson  {titW)  On  English  Lagoons,  being  an  account  of 
the  Voyage  of  Two  Amateur  Wherrymen  on  the  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  Rivers  and  Broads.  1897  Daily  News_  14  Dec.  s/3 
Wherrymen  and  anglers  report  the  destruction  of  large 
numbers  of  coarse  fish  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Norfolk 
tidal  rivers. 

Whersere,  obs.  contr.  f.  Wheresoever. 

■Whersh,  variant  of  Wersh  a. 

"Whert,  var.  Qoart,  quekt  a.  and  sb\  Obs. 

W  nerve,  variant  of  Wharve. 

■Wh.erwille,"Whery,"Whe8,  Whesen,  Whe- 
sille,  "Whesa,  "Wheat,  "Whestion,  "Wheaton : 
see  W'HiBt,  Vert,  Whose,  Whitsun,  Weasel, 
Wash  v.,  Qdest  sb.^.  Question,  Whetstone. 

Whet  (hwet),  sb.     [f.  Whet  v.] 

1.  An  act  of  sharpening;  trans/,  the  interval 
between  two  sharpenings  of  a  scythe,  etc. ;  also 
fig.  an  occasion,  turn,  '  go '.     Now  dial. 

a  i6z8  J.  Preston  Saints  Daily  Exerc.  (1629)  32  The 
whetting  of  the  sithe,  though  there  be  a  stop  in  the  work  for 
a  time,  yet,  as  our  common  saying  is,  a  whet  is  no  let.  1641 
Best  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  32  A  good  mower  will  goe  the 
breadth  of  those  broade.landes  with  awhette.  1849C.  Brontk 
Shirley  xxx.  If  the  afflatus  comes,  give  way,  Robert ;  never 
heed  me:  I'll  bear  it  this  whet  (lime).  189a  Hole  il/wr.  xvi, 
(1893)  19^  '  Well,  Booth,'  a  visitor  said  to  his  sick  neighbour, 
•  thee'd  like  to  get  better,  wouldn't  thee,  Booth  ?  But  thee 
mun  dee,  this  whet.* 

2.  Jig.  Something  that  incites  or  stimulates  desire; 
an  incitement  or  inducement  to  action. 

1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  ^  P.  112  »iar^.,  The  sloth  of  the 
Moors  a  whet  to  the  Banyans.  1710  S.  Palmkr  Prcn'erhs  6 
Diversion  shou'd  never  be  any  more  than  a  Whet  in  order  to 
the  belter.. Pursuit  of  our  Work.  1770  Ann.  Reg.,  Hist. 
Eur.  32/3  The  carnage  at  Patras  gave  a  new  whet,  which 
was  not  at  all  wanted,  to  the.  .revenge  of  the  Greeks.  1846 
Lower  Hand-bk.  Lewes  24  Should  any_  facts  I  may  state 
serve  as  a  whet  for  the  visitor's  curiosity.  1880  J.  Cairo 
Univ.  Adtlr.  (1898)  134  For  some  minds.,  the  whet  of  society 
is  indispensable  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  the  right  temper 
and  use  of  their  powers.  188a  Stevesson  Across  tlte  Plains 
iii.  (1892)  123  Solitude:  an  excellent  thing  in  itself,  and 
a  good  whet  for  company. 

b.  Something  that  whets  the  appetite ;  chiefly, 
light  refreshment  taken  as  an  appetizer  or  to  stave 
off  hunger  till  the  next  meal ;  es/>.  an  appetizer  in 
the  form  of  a  small  draught  of  liquor ;  a  dram,  a 
drink  (cf.  wet). 

x68S  Shadwell  S^r.  A  Isatia  11.  3 j  Let's  whett ;  bring  some 
Wine.  Come  on ;  I  love  a  Whett.  1693RAV  Z>/jc.  11.  v.(i693) 
191  The  President  of  the  Council .  .engaged  me  to  take  a  Glass 
of  Wormwood  Wine  as  a  whet  before  dinner.  X693C0NGREVE 
in  Dryden's  Juvenal  xL  209  .\n  Iv'ry  Table  is  a  certain 
whet ;  You  would  not  think  how  heartily  he'll  eat.  1698 
Fryer  Ace.  E.  Imiia  ^  P.  279  Fruit,  Wine,  Tobacco,  and 
Salt  Bits  for  a  Whet,  being  placed  before  them,  they  continue 
Drinking  till  Midnight.  1736  Fielding  Pasguir  i.  6,  I  have 
brought  the  Colonel  to  take  a  Morning's  Whet  with  you. 
X741  Richardson /'a///^/a  (1785)  III.  360  They  whipt  out 
two  Bottles  of  Champaigne  instantly,  for  a  Whet,  as  they 
called  it.  x^^  Mrs.  Raffald  Engl.  Housekpr.  (1778)  139 
To  make  a  nice  Whet  before  Dinner.  Cut  some  slices  of 
bread..,  fry  them  in  butter,  [etc].  1771  ?>Hoi.l.wn  Humphry 
CI.,  Te  Sir  IK  Phillips  8  Aug.,  I  have  seen  turnips 
make  their  appearance,  not  as  a  dessert,  but  by  way 
of  hors  d'ceiivres,  or  whets.  1803  Med.  yml.  X.  477  As  he 
walks  out  in  the  morning  he  takes  what  is  called  a  small 
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glass  (half  a  gill)  of  bitters,  .at  the  first  grog-shop  he  passes; 
and  commonly  takes  a  second  whet  (another  half  gill)  before 
he  gets  to  work.  1833  in  F.  D.  Palmer  Diary  0/ C.  J.  /*. 
(1892)  112  The  Corporation  gave  a  '  whet '  at  the  Town  Hall, 
xSsa  W.  Jebdan  Autobiogr.  I.  x.\iii.  189  He  ..  swallowed 
his  two  dozen  of  green  oysters  as  a  whet,  and  proceeded  to 
dine,  1879  Stevenson  Tr<iv.  Cevemies  90  Father  Michael 
. .  gave  me  a  glass  of  Hcljueur  to  stay  me  until  dinner. . .  The 
whet  administered,  I  was  left  alone. 

Whet  Oiwet),^'.  Forms  :  a  hwettan,  4  quette, 
4-7  whette,  5-7  whett,  (5  wete,  qwete,  Sc. 
quiiete,  6  wette,  wheit),  7-8  wet,  6-  whet ; 
pa.  t.  I  hwette,  3  whsette,  Jwette,  4  wette,  4-6 
whette,  6-7  whet,  8  ^^r.  whatt ;  pa.  pple,  3  iwhset, 
4-5  ywhet(t,  whette,  4-8  whet ;  pa,  t.  and /a. 
ppk.  4-5  whettid,  5-  whetted.  [OK.  hw^tan  = 
(M)Du.,  (M)LG.  wetten,  OHG.  ivezzan  (MHG. 
wezzen^  G.  'weizen)^  ON.  hvetja  (Sw.  vdssa^  Da. 
hviesse)  :—  OTeut.  *xwa^a«,  f.  x^at-  (whence 
OE.  kwget^  etc.:  see  What  a:.2).] 

1.  trans.  To  sharpen,  put  a  sharp  edge  or  point 
upon. 

C897  iELFSED  Gregory* s  Past.  C.  xxvu  186  Swae  se  lace 
giapaS,  &  straca5,  &  hyt  his  seax  &  hwett  [v.r.  hwa-t], 

t7i  BHckl.  Giois.  259  Hy  hwetton,  exacneruni.  cizos 
/AY.  14215  He.. whsette  his  sasres  alse  he  scheeren  wolde. 
c  1290  St.  George  84  in  S.  Eng,  Leg.  296  Heore  wepne  huy 
drowen  forth  and  gwetten  hem.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v. 
T760  Ofte  tyme  I  fynde  J^at  l>ey  mette  with  blody  strokes.. 
Assayinge  how  here  speres  were  whette.  14x2-20  Lydg. 
Chron.  Troy  i.  4306  A  swerde,  scharp[e]  groiinde  &  whet. 
1530  Palsgr.  780/2, 1  love  better  whettyngeof  knyves  afore 
a  good  dyner  than  whettynge  of  swordes  and  bylles.  1594 
Shaks.  Rich,  lily  I.  iii.  244  Foole,  foole,  thou  whet'st  a  Knife 
to  kill  thy  selfe.  1596  in  Archaeologia  LXIV.  379  For  a  fylle 
to  wheit  the  blakstone  saw  iiii  d.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn. 
I.  viii.  42  b,  Like  an  ill  Mower,  that  mowes  on  still,  and 
neuer  whets  his  Syth.  1698  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  418  It  became 
very  hot  towards  the  Point,  the  Edge  being  whet  away  to 
a  Wire,  Ibid.  419,  I  whet^  it  again  strongly  in  the  same 
manner,  and  it  changed  again.  1721  E.  Ward  Merry  Trav. 
I.  (1729)  12  The  Butchers.. Some  wetting  Knives  upon 
a  Steel.  1728  Young  Lone  of  F ante  11.  121  As  in  smooth  oil 
the  razor  best  is  whet  1823  Scott  Talism.  iii,  Thou  wheti'st 
our  very  banquet-knives  To  tools  of  death  andwar.  1865 
Swinburne  Chasteiardiw.i,  115  You  do  not  think  It  is  my 
wrath  or  will  that  whets  this  axe  Against  his  i^eck? 

b.  Of  a  boar  or  other  animal  sharpening  its 
tusks  or  teeth  in  preparation  for  an  attnck. 

c  1000  Eccl.  Inst,  m  Thorpe  Anc.  Laws  {1840)  II.  3^6/6 
Of.  .t'aem  undeadlicum  wyrmum  Jja  hwetta3  hyra  bIodi?;an 
teS  to  )7on  Ijet  hi^ . .  urne  licboman  wundian.  13 . .  K.A  lis. 
6607  (Laud  MS.)  In  her  mou>  ben  teej>  trebble  sshet,  None 
bores  better  ywhett.  c  1440  Alphabet  0/  Tales  178  pai 
whettid  j>er  tethe  agayns  f)aim.  1553  Eden  Treat.  Neive 
Ind.  (Arb.)  16  He  fyleth  and  whetteth  bis  borne  on  a  stone. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  387  Boars  whet  their  Tusks; 
to  battel  Tygers  move.  1747  W\  Dunkin  in  Francis  tr.  Hor.^ 
Ep.  II.  ii.  42  A  very  Wolf.. Now  whetting  keen  his  wide 
devouring  Jaw.  1799  Southey  God^s  Judgem.  Wicked  Bp. 
77  They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones,  And 
now  they  pick  the  Bishop's  bones.  18x2  Byron  Ch.  Har.  \\. 
xiii,  The  eagle  whets  his  beak. 

O.  In  allusive  and  fig.  phrases  (in  which  the 
literal  language  is  freq.  retained,  e.  g.  to  whet  the 
teeth,  theswordy  etc.)  usually  expressing  preparation 
for  attack ;  often  in  echoes  of  Ps.  Ixiv.  3,  cxl.  3. 

(Tiooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Spelman)  cxxxix.  [cxl.]  3  Hi  hwetton 
tungan  heoraswaswa  naedran.  c  1374  Chaucer  ^«^/.  ^-  Arc. 
212  pe  swerd  of  sorowe  whett  with  fals  plesaunce.  14.. 
Tundale's  l^'is.  (1843)  95  For  to  skape  the  cruell  vyolence  Of 
nedis  swyrd  whettyng  with  violence.  1563  Homilies  it. 
Worthy  receaui/ig  Sacr.  i,  Therfore  (saith  Cipi  ian)  wlien  we 
do  these  thynges,  we  nede  not  to  whet  our  teeth.  1573 
G.  Harvey  Leiter-bk.  (Camden)  6  A  hie  point  forsooth  for 
them  to  whet  there  tung.s  about.  1581  Pettie  tr.  Guazzo's 
OV.  C(?MZ^.(i586)7They..had  not  yet  whetted  their  tongues 
to  slaunder  their  neighbours,  gaue  not  their  mindes  to 
cruelties.  1633  Cowley  Poet.  Blosso/us,  Constautia  fy 
Philetus  74  Yet  hee  by  chance  had  hit  his  heart  aright,  And 
on  Constantia's  eye  his  Arrow  whet.  1674  W.  Sherlock 
Disc.  Knowl.  Christ  56  That  now  we  may  look  Justice  in  the 
face,  and  whet  our  Knife  at  the  Counter  door,  all  our  Debts 
being  discharged  by  Christ  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre*s 
Study  Nat.  (1799)  IH.  266  'Combined  Nations,'  says  she, 
'and  formidable  cities  whet  the  sword  against  me.'  1833 
I.  Taylor  Fanat.  ii.  26  The  writer  who  is  seen  to  be  thus 
whetting  afresh  his  words.  1866  Liddon  Divin.  Our  Lord  vii. 
(1875)  357  The  edge  and  point  of  every  weapon  th.it  might  be 
forged  or  uhetted  by  the  ingenuity  of  passionate  animosity. 
d.  absol. ;  also  fig.  to  get  ready  for  an  attack 
(like  a  boar  wlietting  his  tusks). 

1398  [see  Whetstone  i].  c  1460  Towneley  Mysi.  xvi.  318, 
I  mon  whett  lyke  a  bore.  1642  D.  Rogers  Naaman  19 
Those  who  cease  whetting  at  Gods  secrets  ..  (as  not  be- 
longing to  them)  ..  have  a  marke  upon  them  of  such  as 
shall  be  saved.  1678  Dryden  Linwerham  iv.  .,  I  have 
been  whetting  all  this  while.  1682  —  Medall  240  They. . 
grin  and  whet  like  a  Croatian  band. 

1 2.  fig.  To  incite,  instigate,  egg  or  urge  on  to 
or  to  do  something.  Obs. 

Beowulf  ^o^  Done  siSfaet  him  snotere  ceorlas  lythwon 
lOftOn,  ..nwenon  hi^erofne.  a  1000  Sal.  ^  Sat.  493  Ofter 
[gast]  hine  tyhlecS  &  on  taeso  lare".^  . .  &  Surh  ^xt  his  mod 
hwete&.  ciooQ  Malchus  in  Cockayne  Shrine  UZSj^)  ^\  pa 
?;ehyrde  bio  fram  me  ^set  ic  \i\7,  hwette  to  fleanne.  c  1330 
R.  BrUnne  Chroti.  Ji^oc^  (Rolls)  2828  On  was  t'er  i>at  ful 
euele  spak  To  whette  Brenne  to  reyse  contak.  1412-20 
Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  1354  Liche  a  lyoun  whetted  v/\)> 
woodnes.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comin.  461b,  Certen 
biting  libelles..wherin  were  some  t hinges  to  whet  the  people. 
1579  W.  Wilkinson  Confut.  Fam.  Love  26  b,  By  Dauid 
George  his  Maisters  whettyng  him  forward,  .he  became  the 
Sonne  of  perdition.     1595  Shaks.  John  in.  iv,  j8i  Now  that 


WHETHEN. 

their  soules  are  topfull  of  offence, . .  I  will  whet  on  the  King. 
X621  Sanderson  Serm.,  Ad  Clerum  ii.  (1689)  37  If  he  would 
whet  them  up  to  the  hattle.  1614  QuARLEsj'i'^  Militant 
Medit.  3  A  gfoomie  night  Whets  on  the  morning,  to  returne 
more  bright.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  xxvii.  214  They.. are 
but  whetted  and  inrag'd  by  what  they  suffer'd,  against  those 
whom  they  look  upon  as  them  that  caus'd  thir  suffrings. 
1718  HicKES  &  Nelson  J.  Keltle^vell  \.  §  8  He  would  be 
often  discoursing.. about  Points..of  Religion,  that  he  might 
thereby  whet  those  who  sat  at  Table  with  him.  1761 
Churchill  Rosciad  491  When  she  to  murther  whets  the 
tim'rous  Thane. 

3.  To  sharpen,  render  (more)  acute,  keen,  or 
eager  (a  person's  wits,  appetite,  interest,  curi- 
osity, etc.). 

n  1400-S0  Wars  Alex.  1420, 1  attelljd  neuer  athens  with 
armes  to  entre,  Hot  you  questions  to  enquire  to  wete 
[Aslim.  qwete]  with  my  wittes.  CX400  Rom.  Rose  6107 
How  high  that  euere  his  heed  he  shere  With  resoun 
whetted  neuer  so  kene.  140a  Hoccleve  Let.  Cupid  243 
They  that  to  wommen  ben  ywhett  so  kene.  1561 T.  Norton 
tr.  Calvin's  Inst.  l\\.  262  b, The  very  weight  of  y*  thing  it  self 
shal  whet  our  endeuor.  1579  Lvly  Euphues  (Arb.)  187 
Diuers  coulours  offende  the  eyes,  yet  hauing  greene  among 
them,  whette  the  sight.  x6oi  Shaks.  Tzvel.  N.  iii.  i.  116 
Madam,  I  come  to  whet  your  gentle  thoughts  On  his  be- 
halfe.  i6ia  Dekker  //  it  le  not  good  Wks.  1B73  III.  282 
[He]  seekes  new  wayes  to  whet  dull  appetite.  1617  Morv- 
SON  /tin.  HI.  9  Aduersities  doe  often  whet  our  wits.  1648 
W.  Moi;NTAGuin  Bucclench  MSS.  (HisL  MS.S.  Comm.)  1. 
309  This  I  confess  whets  my  prayers  for  your  Lordship's 
health.  175*  Hume  Pol.  Disc.  iii.  48  Their  industry  only 
whetted  by  so  much  new  gain.     1759  —  Hist.  Eng.,  Tudors 

II.  Ells.  iii.  547  Theological  controversy  daily  whetted  the 
animosity  of  the  sects.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xxxii. 
Efforts  to  stimulate  the  popular  taste  and  whet  the  popular 
curiosity.  1861  Buckle  Civiliz.  II.  iii.  aio  The  desire  of 
revenge  whetted  their  exertions. 

alscl.  1626  Bacon  Syl-va  §  831  The  Cause,  why  Onions, 
and  Salt,  and  Pepper,  in  Baked  Meats,  moue  Appetite,  it  is 
by  Vellication  of  those  Nerues;  For  Motion  whetteth. 

f  4.  In  renderings  of  Dent.  vi.  7  and  echoes  of  it, 
translating  Heb.  skanan  lit.  to  sharpen,  fig.  to 
inculcate.     (Const,  on,  upon.)  Obs. 

1528  TiNDALE  Oicd.  Chr.  Man  To  Rdr.  13  Moyses  saith 
Deutro.  vj.  Heare  Israel  let  these  wordes  which  1  com- 
maunde  the  this  daye  steke  fast  in  thine  herte,  and  whette 
them  en  thi  childerne.  1548  Becon  Sol.  Soul  WUs..  1564  II. 
115  b,  And  euer  bee  whettynge  of  that  in  thy  mynde.  1612 
Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  xxii.  (1627)  255  Use  all  diligence  to 
apply  every  piece  unto  them,  to  whet  it  upon  them,  a  1665 
J.  Goodwin  Btitig  filled  with  the  Spirit  (1B67)  229  Was  it 
thoroughly  known,  and  frequently  whetted  upon  the  thoughts 
and  minds  of  men  [etc.]. 

t  5.  Of  a  biid  :  To  preen  (the  feathers),    rare. 

a  1678  Marvell  Garden  54  There  like  a  Bird  it  sits,  and 
sings.  Then  whets,  and  combs  its  silver  Wings. 

6.  fa.  intr.  To  take  an  appetizer.  b.  trans. 
in  phr.  to  whet  one's  whistle  (in  which  whet  has 
been  substituted  for  the  earlier  wet) :  to  clear  the 
throat  or  voice  by  taking  a  drink. 

1674  Flatman  Belly  Cod  ^6  First  \>het  thy  whistle  with 
some  good  Metheglin.  1688  (see  Whet  sb.  a  b).  1742 
Fielding  J.  Andreivs  11.  xi.  Give  the  gentleman  a  glass  to 
whet  his  whisile  before  he  begins.  1809  in  Sir  G.  Jack- 
son's Diaries  f,  Lett.  (1873)  I.  20  Punch  ..  served  very 
agreeably  to  wet,  or  whet,  my  whistle.    1908  Hardv  Dynasts 

III.  III.  vi.  See  that  they  have  plenty  of  Madeira  to  whet  their 
whistles  with. 

7.  Comb. :  -whetsaw,  a  bird  allied  to  ihe  cuckoo, 
so  called  from  its  making  a  noise  like  the  whetting 
of  a  saw  ;  whet-slate,  a  hard  slate  used  for  hones ; 
novaculite. 

1778  J.  Carver  Trav.  N.  Amer.  xviii.  475  The  Whetsaw 
is  of  the  cuckow  kind,  being  like_  that  a  solitary  bird,  and 
scarcely  ever  seen, .  .it  makes  a  noise  like  the  tiling  of  a  saw. 
1839  Use  Diet.  Arts  J141  Whet-slate,  or  Turkey  hone,  is  a 
slaty  rock,  containing  a  great  proportion  of  quartz.  1856 
Page  Adv.  Text.bk.  Geol.  viii.  (1876)  161  Among  the  minor 
products  may  be  mentioned  whet-slate  and  ragstone. 

Whet,  obs.  f.  Wait  sb.,  What,  Whkat. 

Whetblowe,  obs.  f.  Whitlow. 

Whete,  obs.  f.  Wet,  Wheat. 

t  Whetlieil,  adv.  Obs.  Forms  :  3  wetSen, 
quelSen,  4  whepin,  -yn,  whethene,  que))en, 
quifen,  queijjin,  quey])en,  wepen,  wethen, 
wythenne,  4-5  wliej)en(e,  whethen,  quethen, 
5  whepon,  whethyn,  whythene,  -yne,  quethin, 
qu-,  qwethun.  [a.  ON.  hvatSan  (MSw.  hwddhan, 
MDa.  hvxden  ;  f.  root  of  Who  +  -ian  as  in  hefan, 
pcSan),  with  vowel-assimilation  to  Hethkn, 
Thethen.]  =  Whence;  and,  like  that  word, 
often  preceded  by  redundant/w  (occas.  of). 

1.  interrog.   —  Whence  i,  2. 

C1200  Trill.  Coll.  Horn.  127  WeSen  is  me  cumen  t>at  mi 
louerdes  raoder  cumeS  to  me  ?  c  1250  Gen.  t;  Ex.  1401  Al 
he  tolde  hem  fro  queSen  he  cam.  13..  Cursor  M.  2619 
(Gott.) '  Agar,'  he  said,  '  que)>en  comes  [jou.  Or  cuief>erward 
wil  bu  ga  nou?'  13..  Gait:  ^  Gr.  Knt.  461  Neuermore 
j>en  (>ay  wyste  fram  quetien  he  waswonnen.  c  1400  Anlurs 
Arth.  xxviii,  Wliel>ene  [v.  r.  whylhene]  is  fje  comli  kni5te  ? 
c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  535  pe  kynge  askede  anone  what  was 
his  name  And  what  mon  And  whethen  J>at  he  wasse. 

2.  rel.   =  Whence  3. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  cxx.  i,  I  liftid  myn  eghj-n  in  hillis 
whejjen  help  cum  till  me.  134a  —  Pr.  Consc.  5205  leru. 
salem . .  fra  whethen  )>e  crosse  for  yhow  I  bare,  c  1400  Laud 
Troy  Bk.  4118  That  he  was  lord  of  that  kyndome  Fro 
whethen  alle  that  riches  is  come. 

b.    In   generalized   or   indefinite   sense:    From 
whatever  place,  whencesoever. 


WHETESR. 

13. .  Gaw.  <J-  Gr.  Knt.  871  Whejien  in  worMe  he  were,  Hit 
seined  as  he  myjt  Be  prynce  with-outen  pere. 

Hence  t  Whetlieiiward  adv.  Obs.,  in  phr.  fra 
whethenward  [cf.  -ward  4, 7],  from  whence,  wlience. 

c  laoo  Ormin  1666S  pu  ne  mahht  nobht  witenn  . .  Fra 
whej?ennwarrd  gast  cume|>|7  for^). 

Whether  (hwe-Soi),  pron.,  adj.,  conj.  {sd.) 
Forms  :  see  below.  [OE.  Awse/er  and  Awe/er,  cor- 
resp.  to  OFris.  Aujed(jf)er,  h{w)oder,  ho{e)r  (NFris. 
wader),  OS.  hweiar  one  of  two,  whether,  OHG. 
hwedar,  ivedar  which  of  two,  iieut.  whether,  either, 
(MHG.  weder,  surviving  in  G.  weder  neither),  ON. 
hvaiarr,  nom.  pi.  hvdrer  (whence  sing,  hvdrr), 
which  of  two,  each,  neut.  whether  (vSw.  hvar  each, 
mod.  Icel.  hvorr),  Goth,  hwapar  which  of  two  :— 
OTeut.  *x^<')iaraz,  *xwe-,  f.  x«"»-i  X^^-  Who  + 
comp.  suffix  (Indo-eur.  -tero-')  as  in  Other  (cf.  Skr. 
katari-,  Gr.  Tr6T(pos,  Lith.  katrAs).  Either  (OE. 
le^hwrnfer)  is  a  compound  of  ivhelher.  SVith 
forms  of  the  7-type  cf.  OHG.  diu  hwiduru,  tho- 
hwidaro  Though-whetheb,  early  mod.G.  tvider 
neither ;  with  forms  of  the  S-type  OFris.  hivoder ; 
and  with  forms  of  the  «-type  OFris.  hoer,  hor  (but 
in  ME.  north,  texts  hwor  may  represent  ON. 
ivdrr).]    A.   Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  I  hwseiSer,  -per,  -der,  1-3  hwa])er,  3 
whteSer,  whatSer,  -der,  (wahUer),  3-4  wa)>er, 
4  (luaper. 

8. .  inO.£.  Tex/miSuf  hwaedersuae.  /ii'd.  452  HwaSer. 
goo-30  (9.  E.  ChroK.  an.  894  (Parker  MS.)  Bi  swa  hwajjeire 
cfes  swa  hit  Jjonne  fterdleas  waes.  c  1000  Ags,  Gosp.  John  iv. 
33  HwaeScr  aenig  man  him  mete  brolite  ?  c  laos  Lay.  20877 
WhatSer  \c  JI7S  wat)er)  swa  ich  wulle  don  Oder  slaen  o3er 
ahon.  Ibid.  23593-5  Whaler  unkcrc . .  wahSer  vinkcre.  13 . . 
Cursor  M.  13596  (Gott.)  To  mistroua.  .Qua)>er  forwid  bhnd 
al  had  he  bene,  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  486  Wa))er  t>e  wU  or  no. 
;3.  1  hueSer,  1-3  hwelBer,  -per,  3  weSer, -par, 
queiSer,  (jwetSer,  -ur),  Orm,  whoppr,  4  wheijjer, 
queper,  quedir,-ur,  iv.quhethyr(e,4-5whe|>er, 
-Iro,  -ur(e,  whethere,  -ir(e,  -yr,  wethir,  quether, 
-J>ir,  whedlr,  -va,  queder,  4-6  wheder,  Sc. 
quhethir,  quhedir,  4-7  wheither,  5  whethur, 
wheithir,  whedere,  -yr(e,  wedir,  quethire, 
-ur,  qweper,  -ther,  -)>ire,  Sc.  quheper,  -ir, 
quheythir,  qwhepir,  -dyr,  -yar,  5-6  wheddtir, 
6,  9  dial,  -er,  Sc.  quhether,  4-  whether. 

<;8a5  Vesp,  Ps.  cxxxviiitij.  24  Et  vid^  si  via  imquitatis 
in  me  est,  &  jeseh  hweSer  we;?  unrehtwisnissc  in  me  is. 
£950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxvii.  17  Qitem  uuUis  dimittam 
»(T/^/>,  hueSeme  wallas  ^ie  ic  forleto  iowh?  aiiaa  O.  E. 
Ckron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  itoi  Loc  bwe^r  )>zra  jebrodra 
oSerne  ofcrbide.  fisoo  Ormin  526  111c  an  bird  wel  wisste 
inoh,  \Vhe)>|Tr  itt  to  serrfcnn  sbollde  [etcj.  cxaoo  Tritu 
Coii.  Horn.  155  On  is  weScr  t>e  eorfte  beo  bicumeliche  to  I'C 
sede,  ^t  oAer  we6er  hit  beo  riht  time  ^r  to.  c  XS50  Gen.  \ 
Ex.  UTi  QueSer  here  sulde  birSen  bi-foren.  c  1190  St. 
Austin  60  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  25  Are  ich  habbemore  vnderjite  : 
awe)»ur  ^is  Message  t}eo  trewe.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  44  Quedur 
[v.  rr.  que)?er,  whe|>er]  bai  be  worthi  or  bale  or  bote,  c  1300 
Havelok  2098  Betcre  is  i  go  miself,  and  sc  Hwejier  he  sitten 
nou,  and  wess«ylen.  13..  Gaw.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  1109  Sware 
with  trawjfe,  Quelwr,  Icude,  so  lymp  lere  oJ>er  better.  13 . . 
Northern  Passion  1006  (Camb.  Gg.  5.  31)  Wheder  he  will 
hym  safe  or  spyll.  c  1315  Spec.  Gy  IVarw.  272  Wheiber 
beih  wolcn,  or  JTcih  nelle.  1340  Hampolk  Pr.  Consc  1829 
He  es  uncertaync  Whether  i>e  sal  wend  til  ioy  or  payne. 
c  '375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  i.  (Petrus)  421  Quhedir  he  A  lele 
man  or  a  lear  be.  c  i4ao  Pot.  Ret.  *  L.  Poetns  (1903)  276 
Po  iewys  kestyn  at  J>e  dys  (Dwet>er  xuld  ban  hys  cloth.  14^ 
Sir  G.  Have  Law  ^r?«f  (S.T.S.)  5  The  fcrde  questioun  is 
quheythit  bauill  be  lefuU  to  be  done,  c  1500  Laruelot  ti86 
Qwheyar  if  yone  bee  Our  presoner,  my  conscll  Is  we  see. 
1513  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cccxiv.  19s  b/i  The  kynge  lends 
or  gaue  him  I  can  nat  tell  wheder,  a  .Ix.  thousande  frankes, 
1S»*  TiNDALE  Matt.  xxi.  31  Whcdder  of  these  ij  fulfylled 
there  fathers  wyll  ?  1533  Gau  Richt  Vay  80  Quhedir  he 
be  pape  or  patriarch.  1585  Jas.  I  Ets.  Poesie  (Alh.)  60 
Quhether  the  lyne  be  lang  or  short. 

7.  ( I  hwiSer),  4  whydyr,  5  whyder,  qwydyr, 
5-6  Sc.  quhither,  5-7  Sc.  quhidder,  6  Sc. 
whidder,  quhlddir,  qwhider,  6-7  whither,  7 
Sc,  quither. 

o..  yELFBED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xliv.  330  (Ott.  MS.) 
Hwonnc  bio  3a:t,  i^aet  8u  nyte  hwiScr  3u  maran  wilni;?e  ?  13 . . 
Lay  Folks'  CatecH.  (L.)  1258  Noman  wot  whydyr  he  may  be 
wort>y  to  baue  hate  or  loue  of  god.  c  1400  Rute  St.  Bend 
(verse)  92  Here  may  we  chese,  whyder  we  our-self  wyll  saue 
or  lese.  1450-1530  Itfyrr.  our  Ladye  I.  xviii.  48  Whither 
comest  thow  to  chyrche  toslepeor  to  wake?   C1460  Methah 

JK**.(i9l6)  146  Qwydyr  y[tlschuldpreuefayrorfoule.  (148a 

Henrvson  Sheep  fr  Dog  1199  (Harl.  MS.)  Quhidder  the 
scheip  suld  answer   in   iugement    Before    the   wolf.     1535 

Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  144  Quhither  it  wes,  thairof   ; 

haif  1  no  feill.     1546  Suppl.  Poore  Commons  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  4 

Whither  this  lawe  be  indifferent  or  not.     1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.    I 

Androis  285  Whidder  hir  malisone  tuike  effect,  Orgif  it  was 

the  gude  wyne  sect.     1614  Sir  W.  Mure  Misc.  Poems  iii. 

{title),  Ane  reply  to  I  cair  not  quither  I  get  hir  or  no.    a  1699 

J.  Beaumont  Psyche  xviii.  cix.  Yet  whither  you  will  bow 

dovm  your  Consent  To  our  meek  Doctrines. 
8.  4  woper,  wother. 
13..  Northern  P.ission  1984  (Camb.  Gg.l.  i)  Ihesus..bad 

scho  suld  to  Petir  pane. .Wother  a  ben  in  boure  or  halle. 

<ii4oo  R.  Gtouc.  Chron.  (1724)  388  Wo^jer  of  hem  tueye 

lenger  alyue  were. 

f.  centr.     3  wheer,  wer(e,  ware,  3-5  whar, 

4  hwere,  hwor,  war,  quer(e,  4-7  wher,  {cjdial.) 

where,  5  wherr',  qiiar,  quore,  7  wher'. 
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Editors  of  Shakspere  have  printed  whir,  ajhe'er,  and  wke'r^    \ 
with  no  authority  from  the  folios  or  quartos.  I 

fiaos  Lay.  13839  Of  eon  ich  wulle  iwiten.  .whar  ^e  wullen  I 
beon  treowe.  Ibid.  18545  Ah  inaet  whaer  \c  1*75  warej  heo  hine 
luuede.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2747  He  esste  at  isclerkes, 
were  it  to  leue  were.  Ibid.  6923  pe  king  hire  esste  sturneliche  1 
wer  heo  wolde  J>e  dom  do,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13451,  I  dar 
noght  sai  Quere  J>is  was  )>aX  ilk  or  nai.  Ibid.  23803  We  haf  , 
us  forwit  waies  tua,  pe  tan  to  wel,  \>a.t  to)>er  wa,  Quer 
we  will  freli  niai  we  ta.  fi3oo  Havelok  1119  Godrich 
. .  seyde,  '  hwor  l^ou  wilt  be  Quen  and  leuedi  ouer 
me?  C1380WYCHF  IVks.  (1880)84  0"y  synful  wrecche, 
()at  wot  neuere  where  he  schal  be  dampnyd  or  sauyd. 
c  iifio  Sir  Ferumb.  13S1  pal  mayde.  .askede  war  he  hed 
On  his  body  any  wounde.  c  1386  Chaucer  KntJ's  T. 
1 539  Ne  reccheth  neuere  wher  I  synKe  or  fleete.  ?  146a  Stonor 
Papers  (Camden)  I.  55  Where  ye  wil  come  in  to  Uevenshire 
to  abide  other  no.  1567  Turberv.  Ovid's  Ep.  xv.  1?  1580)  M  iv, 
I  doubtful!  stoode  where  powre  or  vertue  were  the  best  of 
twaine.  1593  8haks.  yokti  i.  i.  75  But  where  I  be  as  true 
begot  or  no.  16x8  Wither  Motto,  Nee  Habeo  196, 1  care  not 
wher'  they  thinke  I  loue  or  no.  x66o  Wood  Li/e  (O.  H-  S.) 
I.  334  The  captain . .  asked  him  where  he  was  willing  to  shed 
blood,  x8as  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  W,  Eng.  180  I'll  hirn  auver  I 
an  zee  where  I  can't  help  'em.  : 

B.   Signification.  | 

I.  pron.    and   adj.   Which   of  the   two.    Obs.,    i 
arck,^  or  dial. 

Occas.  used  loosely  of  more  than  two :  cf.  Either  A.  2  c, 
4  c.   The  pron.  is  occas.  found  with  the  gen.  inflexion  •«,  -s. 

1,  In  direct  questions,     a.  pron.  | 
c  1000  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt.  xxi.  31  Hw»3er  J>ara  twejra  dyde    j 

JjjES  fseder  wilian?  axzz^Ancr.  V?.  284  HweSeres  fere  wult 
tu  beon  ?  Ibid.  364  Of  two  men,  hweSer  is  wisure  ?  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  J4045  (Due)>er  o  bir  tua  agbt  luue  him  mare? 
c  i\oo  Laud  Troy  Bk.  3477  And  whether  schulde  Mayster 
be,  Thei  of  Grece  or  Troye  Cite?  xfiaS  More  Dyaloge  i. 
Wks.  163/2  Whether  of  them  would  ye  beleue  best?  1583 
Stubbes  Anat,  Abus.  11,  (1882)  73  There  is  both  a  reading 
and  a  preaching  ministerie  :  whether  doe  you  prefer  before 
the  other?  x6ox  Shaks.  Alfs  Well  iv.  v.  33  Whether  doest 
thou  professe  thy  selfe,  a  knaue,  or  a  foole?  x66s  H.  More 
Antid.  Ath.  il  xL  §  13  (1712)  78  Whether  of  them,  think  you, 
is  the  plainer  pledge  of  a  knowing  and  a  designing  Provi- 
dence? X753  Richardson  Crandison  (1754!  H.  v.  71 
Perturbations  delightful,  or  undelightful,  Harriet,  whether? 
187a  Tennvsom  Gareth  4-  Lynette  333  Whether  would  ye? 
gold  or  field? 

b.  adj,     {rare.) 
1620  GwLS  Fract.  Theories  Christ  115  We  know  which 
Sex  Fell  first;  whether  can  boast  of  more  honour  in  the 
Recouerie?    1671  H.  M,  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  524  Whether 
thing  is  heavier  water  or  wine? 

2.  In  indirect  questions,  or  dependent  clauses  of 
similar  meaning.  (Cf.  note  s.v.  WHAT  A.  I**.) 
a.  pron. 

c  1000  iELFRic  //««.  I.  256  2'f  "lan  openaS  deaddra 
manna  byrgynu,  nast  5u  hwaeSer  beo3  bxs  rican  mannes 
ban,  hwaeJ^er  |>aes  3earfan.  c  X055  Byrhtjerth's  Handboc  in 
X«^//a  VIII.  303  Cwc3hwae5cr  t>e  scire  bince.  c  laoo-Moral 
Ode  240  (Trin.  Coll.  MS.)  Niten  hwe<5er  hem  do3  wers. 
1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2564  Me  nuste  to  we)>er  hit  bicome 
\>c  children  J^at  hii  berc.  X357  Lay  Folks'  Cateck.  (L.)  970 
like  man  \>^t  ha(?  resun  wot  whejjcr  ys  better  tochese.  1434 
Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  I.  35  pe  processe  is,  .retoumable  at 
^e  ocptes  or  t>e  guinzisme,  I  not  qwether.  X470-85  Malorv 
Arthur  VII.  xvii.  238  There  was  none  that  beheld  them 
myghte  knowe  whether  was  lyke  to  wynne  the  bataiU. 
a  1568  AscHAM  SchoUm.  i.  (Arb.)  82  Now  new,  now  olde, 
now  both,  now  neither,  To  serue  the  worldes  course,' they  care 
not  with  whether.  x6x3  Jackson  Creed  1. 11.  x.  §  3  They  did 
not  rightly  apprehend  the  manner  of  the  worlds  destruction 
by  them,  nor  whethers  course  was  first  passed.  16x4 
SIassinger  Parlt.  Love  \.  v,  I  am  troubled  With  the 
toothach,  or  with  love,  I  know  not  whether,  xyad  Swift 
Gulliz'cr  II.  i.  We  came  in  full  View  of  a  great  Island  or 
Continent,  (for  we  knew  not  whether).  ^  A1794  Sir  W. 
Jones  in  Parr's  IVks.  (1828)  VII.  210  It  is  indifferent  to  me, 
as  a  friend  to  the  people,  whether  of  the  two  sit  in  Parliament. 
xBsa  Robertson  Hertn.  Ser.  111.  xii.  (1857)  172  The  question 
.  .whether  of  Che  two  sections  held  the  abstract  right. 
b.   Oiij. 

c  893  iELFRED  Oros.  in.  L  §  6  pa;t  is  mid  Crecum  t>eaw  |«et 
mid  dsem  worde  hi3  ?;ccyi>ed  hwaeSer  healf  haefS  )>onne  sige. 
xa97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  773  He  nuste  to  ?wel?er  dorter  betere 
truste  \>Q,  1390  Gower  Con/.  I.  217  Whan  the  fader,  .sih  to 
whether  side  it  drowh.  1439-50  tr.  1/ igden  iMoWs)  V.  405  Tire 
manifcstacion  of  a  notable  signe  wheder  parte  awe  to  be 
folowede.  X598  Svlve.ster  Du  Bartas  ii.  i.  i.  Eden  655 
What  children  there  (ft.  in  Eden)  the;^  earned,  and  how 
many,  Of  whether  sex.  X613  Day /)>«// ix.  (1614)  218  Aeon- 
troversie  there  ts  which  they  are  that  are  in  whither  Table. 
1656  BRAMHALL/?c///fr.ii.  43  Whether  the  separation  be  crimi- 
nous, whether  party  made  the  first  separation, . .  whether  side 
gave  the  cause,.,  is  not  so  easy  to  be  discerned.  1690  T.  BuR- 
NRT  Rev.  J'h.  Earth  46  You  know  in  whether  Scale  the 
Natural  Reasons  arc  to  be  laid.  170a  H.  Dodwell  Apol.  in 
S.  ParkerCiV^ro'jZ?«AY«/^wja8,  The  Dispute.,  whether  Life 
is  the  more  to  be  preferred,  the  Active,  or  the  Contemplative. 
C.  J:*hr.  whether  is  whether,  which  is  which  (of 
the  two).   Obs.  or  dial. 

X303  R.  Brunne  Handi.  Synne  3447  pan  wete  men  neuer, 
whe|>er  ys  whe|?er.  ex375  Cursor  At.  9290  (Fairf.)  Wele 
salle  he  knawquet>er  isquilk.  1596  Spenser/'.  Q.  iv.  ix.  10 
She  vneath  discerned,  whether  whether  weare.  iZal&Craven 
Gloss,  s.  v.  Whether,  I  cannot  tell  whether  is  whether, 

3.  In  generalized  or  indef.  sense :  Whichever  of 
the  two  :  {a)  as  comp.  relative,  the  implied  ante- 
cedent belonging  to  the  principal  clause  ;  (^)  intro- 
ducing a  qualifying  clause :  No  matter  which  of 
the  two.     a.  pron. 

(a)  c  xxos  Lay.  23593  WhaSer  unkere  swa  beo^  |>ere  sone 
he  bi3  («  latere.  1x97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  7967  Hii  acordede 
..pat  wej>er  of  horn  tueye  lengore  aliue  were  pat  he  ssolde 
be  o^res  eir.  13. .  Cursor  M.  7463  (Gtitt.)  And  quej>er  may 
o)>eT  ouercome  in  feild,  pe  to)?er  folk  all  to  him  helde.    c  1386 


WHETHEH. 

Chauosr  Wi/e's  T.  371  Now  chese  your  selueu  wheither  J»at 
yow  liketh.  c  X430  Tivo  Cookery-l'ks.^'^  Serue  it  forth  for  a 
potage,  or  for  a  gode  Bakyn  mete,  wheder  )?at  bou  wolt. 
1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utopia  i.  (1895)  86  To  kepe  still 
ttie  one  of  this  .ii.  kingdomes,  whether  he  would.  x6ix 
Bible  Ecclus.  xv.  17  Before  man  is  life  and  death,  and 
whether  him  liketh  shalbe  giuen  him.  1663  in  Picton  Vpool 
Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  1.  333  You  are  to  p'sent  noe.-p'son  both 
for  lands  and  goods,  but  for  whethJ"  you  estimate  to  be  of  the 
better  value.  X693  Bentley  Boyle  Led.  v.  29  Let  them  take 
whether  they  will.  X764  Eliza  Moxon  Engl,  houseiv. 
(ed.  g)  123  Put  it  into  your  sillabub-glasses  or  pots,  whether 
you  have. 

(/')  a  X300  Cursor  M.  2463  Queder  |?ou  ches,  on  right  or 
left,  I  sal  ta  me  |?at  t?ou  haues  left,  c  1400  Gamelyn  249 
Wejjer  J>at  it  be.  He  jiat  comes  ones  in  l?ine  hande  schal  he 
neuer  J?e.  1583  Greene  Maniillia  i  It  was  in  doubt, 
whether  he  waiine  more  fauour  for  his  wit,  or  feare  for  his 
ryches :  . .  but  sure  whether  it  were,  he  had  gayned  the 
heartes  of  all  the  people.  x63a  Bbome  Novella  11.  ii^  There 
is  some  hidden  vertue  in  this  fellow,  Or  dangerous  ill :  but 
whether  let  it  be. 

b.  adj. 
c  1380  WvcLiFiS"*/.  Wks.  II,  40^  Whejjer  pope  men  nenncn, 
(jci  bileven  not  ^at  he  is  Cristis  viker.  c  X430  Hymns  Virgin 
32  Bothe  ^onge  &  oolde,  whe)>ir  ^e  be,  in  cristis  name  good 
cheer  Je  make.  1523-34  Fit2hehb.  Husb.  §  144  Nowe  arte 
thou  at  thy  lyberty,  to  chose  whether  wayethou  wyll.  1600 
Holland  Livy  v.  1.  179  It  seemed,  whether  part  were  van- 
quished, should  come  to  finall  destruction.  1654  Gataker 
Vise.  Apol.  15  But  cal  the  day  by  which,  or  whether  term 
of  them  you  please.  1671  J.  Webster  Metallogr.  i.  3 
Whether  way  soever  it  be  taken,  it  is  apparent  [etc.  J. 

t  C.  With  the  indef.  sense  expressed  by  adding 
an  intensive  adv  :  see  Whethebever,  VVHETnERSO, 
Whethersoever,  \Vhether.sum.  Obs. 

H.  conj. 
1.  As  an  interrogative  particle  introducing  a  dis- 
junctive direct  question,  expressing  a  doubt  be- 
tween alternatives.  Usually  with  correlative  or\ 
occas.  repeated  before  the  second  alternative  (cf.  3). 
Obs.  or  rare  arch. 

c^iooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxi.  25  Hwaec^er  waes  iohannes 
fulluht,  t>e  of  heofonum,  t>e  of  mannum?  Ibid.  Luke  v.  33 
HwaeOer  iseSre  to  cwebenne,  J?e  synd  Jiine  synna  forsyfenej 
bwx)>er  Jw  cwe|>an,  aris  &  ga?  a  X300  Cursor  M.  1229a 
Leif  sun,  me  sai,  Que|?er  J>ou  put  barn  or  nai  ?  138a  Wyclif 
Matt,  xxvii.  17  Whom  wole  ^ee,  I  leeue,  or  delyuere,  to  jouT 
wher  Barabas,  or  Jhesu.  1:1400  Filgr,  Sowle  (Caxton)  1. 
XXX.  (1859)  34  Whether  shal  the  lord  refuse  this  seruaunt 
either  cIs  he  shal  receyue  hym?  1535  Lyndesay  Satyre 
2255  Sir,  quhidder  is  ^our  pardon  black,  or  blew?  1595 
Shaks.  John  1.  i.  134  Whether  hadst  thou  rather  be  a  Faul- 
Conbridge,..Or  the  reputed  sonne  of  Cordelion?  X596  — 
Merck.  V.  in.  ii.  117  Moue  these  eies?  Or  whether  riding  on 
the  bals  of  mine  Sceme  they  in  motion?  1610  Healey  St. 
Aug.  Citie  of  God  x.  xxvi.  (1620)  375  Whether  would  he 
baue  us  subiect  to  those  Angels  that  declare  the  wil  of  the 
Father  vpon  earth,  or  vnto  him  whose  will  they  declare? 
X713  Berkeley  Hylas  ff  Fhil.  i.  (1725)  5  Whether  does 
Doubting  consist  in  embracing  the  Affirmative  or  Negative 
Side  of  a  Question?  aiSaa  Shelley  Ion  Pr.  Wks.  1888  IL 
115  Whether  do  you  demonstrate  these  things  better  in 
Homer  or  Hesiod? 

fb.  Introducing  an  alternative  statement,  or 
standing  at  the  end  of  a  disjunctive  question  or 
phrase  with  or  (cf.  Either  B,  5).  Obs.  rare. 

13. ,  Gavj.  ^  Gr,  Knt.  203  WheJ?er  hade  he  no  helme  ne 
hawbergh  naut)er, ..Ne  no  schafte,  ne  no  schelde, ..  Bot  in 
his  on  honde  he  hade  a  holyn  bobbe.  1599  Shaks.,  etc. 
Pass.  Filgr.  vii.  17  Was  this  a  louer,or  a  Letcher  whether? 
1608  Bp.  Hall  Fharis.  ^  Chr.  (1609)  B  3,  The  Sect  (01 
Order  whether)  of  the  Phariseis  ceassed  with  the  Temple. 

1 2.  Introducing  a  simple  direct  question,  thus 
becoming  a  mere  sign  of  interrogation  (but  often 
with  verb  in  subjunctive,  and  almost  always  with- 
out inversion  of  subject  and  verb,  as  if  depending 
on  a  principal  clause  understood :  cf.  4).   Obs, 

c  XGoo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xx.  15  Hwae^er  jie  J»in  cage  manful 
ys,  forbam  ^e  ic  god  com?  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5178  Lauerd  ! 
quer  i  sal  him  tuerse?  c  1300 //fli/t/ffA  292 Godnch.. seyde, 

*  Hwe^jer  she  sholde  be  Quen  and  leuedi  ouer  me?'  13.. 
Bonavetitura's  Medit.  \oi  Eche  loked  on  ou^er. .  And  seyd, 

•  lorde  whether  hyt  be  y  ? '  138a  Wyclif  Matt.  xiii.  55  Wher 
is  nat  this  the  sone  of  a  smyth,  or  carpenter?  Wher  his 
modir  be  nat  seid  Marie?  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  1213  Wher 
^e  holy  gost  wolnot  as  gladlyche  wone  Vnder  a  mantyl 
y-fumed  wt  beuer..As  vnder  a  mantyl  y-furned  w'  a  row 
gotus  felle?  X483  Cath.  Angl.  415/2  Whedimot,  eciatn, 
numguid,  uonne.  X549  Latimer  tst  Serm.  be/.  Edxv.  VI 
(Arb.)  38  Whither  wyl  be  alowea  subiect  to  much?, .Whether 
haue  any  man  here  in  England  to  much  ?  1588  A.  King  tr. 
Canisius'  Catech.  67  Quhat  is  Baptisme?  and  quhidder  it 
be  necessare  to  all  mankynd  ? 

3.  Introducing  a  disjunctive  dependent  question 
or  its  equivalent  expressing  doubt,  choice,  etc. 
between  alternatives  :  usually  with  correlative  or 
{\  other,  t/<f.  etc.).  Sometimes  repeated  after  (or 
without)  or  before  ^he  second  or  later  alternative. 
Often  with  verb  in  subjunctive  (and  so  in  following 
senses)  ;  also  with  to  and  inf. 

rxooo  i^LFRic  Horn.  II.  120  Eft  ?a  Gregorius  befran, 
hwa;5er  JjEeslandes  folc  cristen  wjcre  3e  hierien.  c^^o$  Lay. 
005  per  wes  moni  riche  mon  he  cu3e  lutel  reden  weoer 
[c  1275  wa^^er]  heom  weore  wnsumre  to  faren  (>e  to  women. 
rtxaas  Leg.  Rath.  2312  Loke  nu..hweSer  \>z  beo  leoue»e 
don  \)ZA  ich  \>c  leare..o3er  Y\s  ilke  deL.deien.  c  1*50  Gen. 
<V  Exod.  3272  Egipcienes  woren  in  twired  wen  queoer  he 
sulden  fol^en  or  flen.  \^a^  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  4507  In  woch 
half  turne  he  nuste  (>o  weber  est  Jie  west,  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
491B  Now  wel  is  sene  Que^r  (jai  yee  be  fule  or  clene. 
Ibid.  13451  [see  A.  «].  i377  Langl.  F.  Ft.  B.  xn.  268  And 
where  he  be  sauf  or  noujt  sauf  i>e  sothe  wote  no  ciergye, 
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WHETHER. 

c  138s  Chai-cek  L.  G,  ti '.  Prol.  4^9  [487]  '  Wotow  *  quod  he 
•  wKer  this  be  wif  or  maideV  i4x»-ao  Lvdg.  CkrvH,  Troy 
lit.  4866  She  lokkid  hym  vnder  swiche  a  keye,  pat  he  wot 
xMt  wber  to  lyue  or  deye.  ijbS  More  Dsfaloge  11.  Wks.  177/2 
There  was  principally  in  question  whither  woorshyppyng 
of  yinagcs..were  iawfall  or  nou  1535  Stkwart  Cron.  Hcot. 
(Rolls)  11. 173  1  he  Scottis  than  weilTwist  nocht  in  that  caice, 
Quhidder  to  byde  or  follow  on  the  chace.  1580  Lyly 
Sw/Anes  Wks.  1902  II.  176  If  1  shoulde  aske  you  whether 
in  the  making  a  a  good  sworde,  yron  were  more  to  bee 
required,  or  Steele.  1610  Shaks.  7W;//.  v,  L  123  Whether 
this  be.  Or  be  not,  Tie  not  sweare.  1658  W.  Burton  Anton. 
/tin,  103  There  remain  yet  two  doubts  :  First,  whether  this 
IVaetenture,  or  Wall,  was  made  of  Stone,  or  of  Turfs.  1707 
Mortimer  ffusb.  (1721)  1.  63  He  does  not  remember 
whether  o-cry  Grain  came  up  or  not.  1819  Shelley  Lett, 
Prose  WTcs.  1888  II.  292, 1  am  exceedingly  interested  in  the 
question  of  whether  thi<  attempt  of  mine  will  succeed  or  no. 
1840  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  464  His  neighbours  might 
well  doubt  whether  it  were  more  dangerous  to  be  at  war  or 
at  peace  with  him.  187a  Morley  Voltaire  \.  3  More  than 
two  generations  had  almost  ceased  to  care  whether  there  be 
any  moral  order  or  not. 

4.  By  suppression  of  the  second  alternative, 
whether  comes  to  introduce  a  simple  dependent 
qaeslion,  and  becomes  the  ordinary  sign  of  in- 
direct interrogation  =  If  9. 

cioooAgs.Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  25  Cwyst  J>u,  lareow.hwsecSer 
ic  hyt  si  ?  ibid,  xxvli.  49  Utun  ^eseon  hwae^jer  helias  cume 
&  wjMle  hyne  alysan.  a  10*3  Wulfstan  Iiom.y\\'\.  (iSSj) 
233  Donne  se  <te  oSerne  tselan  wille,  t>onne . .  bet>eiice 
Ihe]  hine  sylfne . .  h wse3er  hine  ne  msege  £eni;j  man  getxlan. 
CXZ7S  Lamh.  Hottu  121  Lokia3  hweder  enies  monnes  sar 
beo  utchc  mine  sare.  1397  R,  Gi-ouc.  (Rolls)  6471  Me  ne 
dar  nojt  esse,  wel>er  he  were  kene  Jk>  &  prout.  a  1300 
Cursor  AT.  13097  Yee  ask  him  if  he  be  Jjat  gom  pat  for  man 
sauuete  suld  com,. .Or  his  word  he  send  vs  J^an  QueJ>er  we 
sal  bide  a«noJ?er  man?  <:  1386  Chaucer  Squires  T.  571 
Wher  me  was  wo,  that  is  no  question  I  kan  nat  make  of  it 
discripsion,  C139S  Ploivmcui's  7'.  834  Ech  man  loke  whether 
that  I  ly.  1470-8S  Malory  Arthur  vii.  xx,  244  He  mette 
with  a  poure  man.  .&  asked  hym  whether  he  mette  not  with 
a  knyghte.  15*1  Fisher  Serni.  agst.  Luther  iv.  Wks. 
(1876)  317  Se  nowhere  wheder  chiyst  was  not  the  mouthe 
of  Peter  whan  he  promoted  his  cause.  1597  Hooker  Eccl. 
Pol.  V,  Ixxvii.  §  g  Some  are  doubtfull  whether  any  man 
may  seeke  for  it  {sc.  the  ministry)  without  offence,  1616 
h.  J otisott  E/rgT.  xcvi,  Who  shall  doubt,  Donne,  where  I 
a  Poet  bee,  When  1  dare  send  my  Epigrammes  to  thee  ? 
1676  Ray  Corr.  (1848)  laa  Tell  me  whether 'any  such  bird 
be  known  to  you.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  383  r  1  A  loud 
chearful  Voice  enquiring  whether  the  Philosopher  was 
at  Home.  x8i8  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  xxxi,  Uncertainty.. 
whether  her  letter  had  been  ever  forwarded,  1849  Macaula  y 
Hiii.  Eng.  iii.  1. 390  Thither  the  Londoners  flocked . .  to  hear 
whether  there  was  any  news. 

5.  Introducing  a  disjunctive  clause  (usually  with 
correlative  or)  having  a  qualifying  or  conditional 
force,  and  standing  in  adverbial  relation  to  the 
main  sentence  (cf.  Whatever  3,  Wherever  4) : 
whether ,,  or  =  whichever  of  the  alternative  possi- 
bilities or  suppositions  be  the  case;  in  either  of 
the  cases  mentioned  ;  if  on  the  one  hand  .  .  and 
likewise  if  on  the  other  hand. 

Sometimes  repeated  with  each  alternative  (occas.  with 
omission  of  or^  or  substitution  of  and) ;  but  most  frequently 
with  ellipsis  in  the  second  alternative,  the  or  connecting  two 
predicates,  objects,  etc.,  or  the  second  alternative  being 
reduced  to  a  simple  negative  or  the  like  (<7r  «<'/,<;?•  ()^^;^rzt/wtr, 
etc ;  see  also  No  adx'J  2,  and  6  b  below). 

ataytOwi^  Night.  1360, 1362  (Cotton  MS.)  Wummon  mat 
pleie  under cIo)je  \i^\>t.x\yesus MS.  hwe)>er]  heo  wile  wel  be 
wroJ>e  &  heo  mai  do  bi  mine  songe  Hwaf>er  [Jesus  MS. 
hwejjerj  heo  wule  wel  I>e  wronge.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6618  O 
J>i5  watur  he  gert  ilkan  Drinc,  quer  he  wald  or  nan.  13. . 
Ibid.  10205  (Gott.)  If  t>ai  ani  child  niiht  haue,  QueJ»er  J>at  it 
ware  scho  or  he.  c  1380  Wvclif  Sel.  Wks.  1. 321  pat  \>\s.  world 
is  beterid  bi  everyjjing  Jjat  fallij?  J>eriime,  where  ^at  it  be  good 
or  yveL  1470-85  Malorv  Arthur  \\.  v.  81  Ye  shal  abyde 
whether  ye  will  or  nyll.  1590  Shaks.  ^;V^r.  A'",  iH.i.  156  Thou 
shalt  remaine  here,  whether  thou  wilt  or  no.  x6ii  Bible  Rom. 
xiv.  8  Whether  [Tindale  yf]  we  Hue,  we  Hue  vnto  the  Lord : 
and  whether  [Tindale  yO  wee  die,  we  die  vnto  the  Lord ; 
whether  fso  in  Tindale]  wee  Hue  therefore  or  die,  we  are  the 
Lords.  1678  Butler  Hud.  111.  ii.  174  For  Loyalty  is  still 
the  same,  Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  Game,  173a  Pope 
Ess.  Man  11. 12  Alike  in  ignorance,  his  reason  such,  Whether 
he  thinks  too  little,  or  too  much.  1796  Burney  Mem. 
Metastasio  II.  389  Now  I  am  forced  to  finish  my  letter, 
whether  I  will  or  no.  |8i8  Coleridge  Friend  I.  335  That 
Reason  which  remains  always  one  and  the  same,  whether  it 
speaks  through  this  or  that  person.  1857  Buckle  Civiliz. 
\  vii.  347  Whether  it  is  fair,  or  whether  it  is  wet,  he  pursues 
his  labours  with  equal  success. 

b.  with  ellipsis  in  both  alternatives  :  often  vir- 
tually equivalent  to  either. 

ciaos  [see  Whether  A.  o.\  1594  Willobie  Avisa  xxxiir. 
vi,  But  what  to  me?  where  false  or  true,  Where  Hue  or  die, 
for  aye  Adue.  1606  Bp.  Hall  Medit.  Sf  Vows  i.  x.  So  great 
distrust  is  there  in  man,  whether  from  his  impotencie  or 
faithlesnes.  1667  Milton  F.  L.  hi.  523  The  Stairs  were 
then  let  down,  whether  to  dare  The  Fiend  by  easie  ascent, 
or  aggravate  His  sad  exclusion  from  the  dores  of  Bliss.  1732 
Berkeley  Alciphr.  vn.  §  11  This,  I  say,  whether  right  or 
wrong.  1766  Golds-m.  Vicar  IV.  iii,  I  knew  he  would  act  a 
good  part  whether  vanquished  or  victorious.  1849  Macaulav 
//itt.  Eng.  iv.  1, 463  All  other  governments,  whether  republi- 
can or  monarchical,  whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic 
1867  Freeman  Norm.Conq.  I.  App.  D.627  William, whether  by 
accident  or  by  design,  was  not  admitted.  1013  Daily  Graphic 
19  Feb,  8/1  The  increase  in  the  number  of  officials.,,  which 
should  give  pause  to  every  man,  whether  Liberal  or  lory. 

6.  Whether  or  no  (No  adv.^  2),  less  freq.  not. 
a.  as  conj,  phr.  introducing  a  dependent  interrog. 
clanse,  as  in  3. 
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1650  Sanderson  Cases  {.\t^^)  ^^  The  next  enquiry  must  be. 
Whether  or  no  the  words  of  the  Engagemciit  will  reasonably 
bear  such  a  construction.  ai657  Sir  W.  Mure//*?.  Rowal- 
lane  Wks,  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  240  Not  verie  certaine  whey'  or  not 
brethren  y'of  at  one  &  the  same  time,  do  beare  the  armes 
of  the  paternall  coat  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  92  p  5 
Whether  or  no  they  are  real  Husbands  or  personated  ones 

1  cannot  tell.  x85a  Thackeray  Esmond  i.  ix.  What  matters 
whether  or  no  I  make  my  way  in  life.  1871  Morley  Crtt. 
Misc.  Ser.  i.  174  As  Protestants  always  ask  of  so  much  of 
Catholicism  as  they  have  dropped,  whether  or  no  it  is  true. 

b.  introducing  a  qualilying  clause,  as  in  5. 

1665  BovLE  Occas.  Refl.  11.  iv.  27  They,  .helpto  make  the 
man  good,  whether  or  no  they  make  his  style  be  thought  so. 
x868  Swinburne  Blake  83  The  shape  or  style  of  workman* 
ship  each  artist  is  bound  to  look  to,  whether  or  no  he  may 
..trouble  himself  alxiut  the  moral,  .bearings  of  his  work. 

c.  ellipt.  as  adv.  phr.    In  any  case,  at  all  events. 
1784  Unfortunate  Sensibility  I,  i8a  Whether  or  no,  this 

coat  shaH  be  my  favourite  coat.  x8^o  Dickens  Old  C. 
Shop  Ixviii,  Was  it  natural  that  at  that  instant,  without  any 
previous  impulse  or  design,  Kit  should  kiss  Barbara?  He 
did  it,  whether  or  no.  1B73  Morley  Struggle  Nat.  Educ. 
79  You  may  say  that  this  is  to  degrade  the  state.  Possibly. 
But  whether  or  no,  this  is  the  principle  already,  .acted  upon, 
X904  Weyman/1/'(^.  Vlaye  xiii,  'Godhelpus  whether  or  not' 
the  Vicomte  answered  in  senile  anger. 

7,  Whether/or  a  penny  I  undecided,  uncertain,  dial. 
1678  W.  Walker  Paroem.  28,  I  am  unresolved ;    I  am 

whether  for  a  penny, 

8.  as  sb,^  with  pi.  whethers.  a.  In  phr.  At 
whethers :  see  quot.  dial. 

1828  Craven  Gloss,  s.v.  Whethers^  *  To  be  at  whethers ',  to 
be  in  a  state  of  doubt  or  uncertainty.  '  1  stend  at  whethers '. 
b,  nonce-ttse  (from  4), 

i8j7  Hood  Kangaroos  68  In  weighing  every  why  and 
whether.  1836  Dickens  ^S"^.  Boz^  Sentifncnt,  Whether  she 
was  engaged,  whether  she  was  pretty,  ..and  many  other 
whethers  of  equal  importance, 

f  Whether,  adv.  Obs.    Forms  :  I  hw8ej?(e)re, 

2  hwe'Ser(e,  4-5  queper,  qwhethir,  5  qwhedyr, 
queder.  [OE,  h'wpep^^e')re,  advb.  formation  from 
hw^Per  Whether  pron."^  Nevertheless,  liowever, 
and  yet,  for  all  that, 

Beoivuty  5$5  Hwae^re  me  5yfe}>e  wearS,  ]fxt  ic  aglaecan 
orde  gerEehte,  hildebille.  criooo  Sa.r.  Leechd.  II.  256  Ne 
sceal  mon  hwaej^ere  Jjisne  drincan  sellan  on  foreweardne 
hone  ece.  a  1175  Coit.  Horn.  225  He  cwe3  Jiat  him  of-)3uhte 
hat  he  efre  mancinn  gesceop  ha  wes  hwe^ere  an  man  rich- 
wis  et-foran  gode.  13.,  Cursor  M.  4622  (G5tt.)  'Do 
queder,'  he  said,  '  l?ar-of  na  strijf.'  13..  S.  Erkenwolde 
153  in  Horstm.  Aliengl.  Leg.  {1881)  269  Queder  monyporer 
in  his  place  is  putte  into  graue.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  581 
Quejwr  jit,  for  any  quat  a  quyle  latt  him  kepe.  c\\^^ 
Wyntoun  Cron,  viii.  xxviii.  4791  He  said;  'Na  hast'; 
qwhedyr  perfay  His  folk  walde  layne  haf  beyn  away. 
b.  in  comb.THOUGH-WHETHi;R(M^-w//<f//:tf?-),q.v. 

la. .  MoralOde  131  (Egerton  MS.)  peh  \v.  r.  heih]  hwefier 
we  it  iluuet  wel.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  iioog  pair  modres  ho* 
queher  bath  mild,  Yoede  at  ans  wit  hair  child.  1375  Bar- 
bour Bruce  \.  332  The  quhethir  he  glaid  was  and  ioly. 
c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  viii.  xxxix.  6949  pe  qwhehir  oft  ryot 
walde  h^i  nia  Topreik  and  poynde. 

1j  Never  pe  queder :  app.  a  confusion  of  neverthe- 
less and  ihe-whether. 

a  1400-50  Bk.  Curtasye  715  in  Babees  Bk.  323  The  ouer 
bassyii  hay  halde  neuer  he  queder,  Quylle  ho  keruer  powre 
water  in-to  Jje  nedur. 

C.  app.  as  adversative  conj.     Although, 

/z  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  2090  Quethire  days  thre  j7ur^e-out 
thialy  we  fojten,  ..  And  git  he  lawest  at  pe  last  vs  limpid 
to  bee. 

Whether,  obs.  f.  Weather,  Wether,  Whithek. 

"Whe-thered,  ppl.  a.  dial.  So  Whethering 
vbl.  sb.     (See  quots.) 

161^  Markham  Clieap  Hnsb.,  Bull  etc.  xxxvi.  60  Of  a  Cow 
that  IS  whethered.  This  disease  is  when  a  Cow  after  her 
caluing  cannot  cast  her  cleaning.  1847-54  Webster, 
Whethering^  the  retention  of  the  after-birth  in  cows. 
Gardner. 

tWliethere*ver,/?'^«.  Obs.  [WHETHER/?-i?«, 

+  Ever  adv.  8  e.]     Whichever  of  the  two. 

1621  Bp.  Hall  Heaif.  upon  Earth  §  23  Whether  euer 
ouercommeth,  is  troubled  both  with  resistance  and  victorie. 
163a  Sanderson  Senn.  13  But  whether  ever  beginneth,  he 
may  be  sure  the  other  will  follow. 

tWhe'therso, /^iJW.  and  CiJ«/.  Obs.  (Mostly 
as  two  words.)  [Whether  +  So  adv.  i^d.  In 
OE.  swd  hwseper  swdy  reduced  to  swseper  {swd)."] 

1.  pron.    =  prec. 

c  1200  Vices^  Virtues  113  He  hadde  aujene  kere  to  donne 
hwa3er  swo  he  wolde.  _  1357  Lay  Folks  Catech.  (L.)  482 
Ylke  man  answere  for  his  owne  dedys  and  be  dampnyd  or 
sauyd  wheJ?er.so  [?'.  r.  whethir-sum]  hey  haue  sernyd.  1389  , 
Engl.  Gilds  (1870)  74  To  come  to  he  exsequies  of  hym  or  of 
hir  hat  is  deede,  whethir-so  it  be.  c  1400  Cursor  M.  28788 
(Cott.  Galba)  Whether  so  askes  more  rightwisly,  Sail  be  herd 
of  god  almighty. 

2.  conj.  =  Whether  B,  5  (the  addition  of  so 
empliasizin*;  the  idea  of  in  de  fin  i  ten  ess). 

c  1220  Bestiary  357  in  O.  E.  Misc.  12  Alle  Se  oSre  folejen, 
weSer  so  he  swimmeS  er  he  wade8.  c  1250  Gen.  <5-  Ex.  491 
Quefler  so  it  Sho5te  hem  iuel  or  good,  c  1325  Song  Deo 
Gratias  59  in  E,  E.  P.  (1862)  126  Wheherso  houbeo  in  bale 
or  blis.  c  1386  Chaucer  Frankl.  T.  50  Ye  shul  it  lerne 
wher  so  ye  wole  or  noon.  1426  Lvdg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  3560 
Wherso  be  he  yong  or  old.  c  1475  Rauf  Coil^ear  381 
Quhidder  sa  it  gang  to  grelf  or  to  gawin. 

Wlie=tlierS0e'Ver,//W2.  and  conj.  Now  rare 
or  Obs.     [See  Soever.] 

1.  pron.    =  prec.  i, 

1531  Tindale  Expos,  i  John  v.  1-3  (1538)  70b,  So  that 
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whether  so  euer  I  fe!e  fyrst,  tlie  same  certifyeth  me  of  the 
other.  1600  W.  Watson  Decacordon  (1602)  307  Whether 
soeuer  or  who  else  besides  winne  it  by  conquest.  1613  Day 
Dyall  ix.  (1614)  238  Whether  soever  of  you  had  beene  slaine 
in  that  quarrel).  1630  Bp.  Hall  Occas,  Medit.  219  What 
matters  it  whether  1  go  for  a  flower,  or  a  we*d,  here  ; 
whethersoever,  I  must  wither.  X679CHEYNF.Y  Vind.  Oaths 
19  Wbethersoever  be  named,  both  are  included. 

2,  conj.    ^  i^rec.  2. 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  l\  A.  606  Que)?er-so-euer  he  dele  nesch 
oj7er  harde.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (versej  1763  Wheder  so 
euer  h^i  sit  or  stand.  1747  HoosoN  Miner^'s  Diet,  K  2, 
Wbethersoever  the  Lids  be  Stone,  Mixt-beds,  &c, 

t  WhetherSTUU,  pron,  and  conj.  Obs.  [Sec 
Sum  rcl.  adv.  and  conj.^   =  prec, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10205  Quefer-sum  it  war  sco  or  he. 
Ibid.  10503  Quersum  i  haf,  maiden  or  knaue.  13S7  [see 
WllETHERSO  i\. 

Whetile,  Whetned,  "Whetsaw:  see  Wit- 
wall,  Whetten,  Whet  v.  7. 

Whetstone  (hwctst^in).  Forms:  see  Whet 
V,  and  Stone  sb,  ;  also  4  whestoun,  4-5  wheston, 
weston(e,  4-6  whestone,  5  whestoon,  wat- 
stoce,  quetstone,  5-6  whatstane  ;  ;3,  6  Sc. 
quhitstane,  7  "whitston,  8  whitstoue.  [OE. 
kwelstdn  {Jiuete-j  kuetistdn)  —  (M)Du.  wetsteen^ 
MLG.  wettest^n  (LG.  wettstein)^  OHG.  wez{z)i- 
stein  (MHG.  wetz[e)steiny  G.  wetzstein)-.  L  Whet 
v,  +  Stone  sb."] 

1,  A  shaped  stone  used  forgiving  a  smooth  edge 
to  cutting  tools  when  they  have  been  ground. 

£■725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hesseis)  C  746  CoXy  huetestan.  1:893 
iELFBED  Oros.  IV.  xiii.  §  5  Hit  bih  eac  jeornlic  baet  mon 
heard  lice  gnide  t>one  hnescestan  mealmstan  asfter  paem  haet 
he  hence  )jone  soelestan  hwetstan  on  to  geraeceanne.  c  1374 
Chaucer  Tioylus  \.  631  A  wheston  \v,r.  weston]  is  no 
keruyng  Instrument,  And  yet  it  maketh  sharpe  keruyng 
tolys.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  xxiii,  (Tollem. 
MS.),  Ben  diuerse  maner  of  whetstones,  and  some  neden 
water  and  some  neden  oyle  for-to  wbette.  1472  Durham 
Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  247,  j  whatstane.  1573-80  Tusser 
Hnsb.  (1878)  61  Get  grindstone  and  whetstone,  for  toole  that 
is  dull.  1584  CoGAN  Haven  Health  cxcii.  150  And,  as  it  is 
saide  a  good  Cooke  can  make  you  good  meate  of  a  whet- 
stone. 1587  HoLiNSHED  Chron,  111.  916/1,  I  am  ..  taken 
suddenlie  with  a  thing  about  my  stomach,  that  lieth  there 
along  as  cold  as  a  whetstone.  1606  Dekkrr  N ewes  from 
Hell  Wks.  (Grosart)  \\.  99  Some  pittifull  fellowes  (that 
haue..  wittes  colde  as  Whetstones,  and  more  blunt).  1602 
South  Serm.,  John  vii.  JJ  {1697)  I.  270  Diligence  is  to  the 
Understanding,  as  the  Whetstone  to  the  Razor.  1794  Kih- 
viMi  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2J 1.  239  Some  argillites  and  sandstones/ 
these  last  form  tlie  coarser  whet-stones.  1857  Miller  Elem. 
Chem,,  Org.  xi.  §  2.  (1862)  775  The.. skins,  .are  carefully 
smoothed  with  a  whetstone  upon  a  beam,  1B96  J.  David- 
son Fleet  St.  Eel.  Ser.  11.  14  Still  and  anon  The  whetstone 
shrieked  against  the  curving  blade. 

p.  1513  Douglas  ^neis  vn.  xi.  62  Sum.. on  quhitstanis 
thair  axis  scharpis  at  hame.  1533  Bellknden  Livy  i.  xv, 
(S.T.S.)  I.  84  pow  suld  cut  |iat  quliitstane  in  ^i  hand  with 
ane  rasoure. 

b.  Any  hard  fine-grained  rock,  as  novaculite, 
of  which  whetstones  are  made  ;  hone-stone. 

X578  T.  Pboctor  Gorg.  Gallery  H  iij  b,  Like  as  what  stone, 
.  .hardiest  is  with  toole  to  bee  graue,  Doth  sooner  breake  in 
peeces,  then  it  bendeth.  x66i  J.  Childrey  Brit.  Baconica 
XII  This  shire  is  well  stored  with  Milstones,  Crystal,  Ala- 
baster and  Whetstone.  1788,  1806  [see  Hone  sb.^  3,  4]. 
X894  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Whetstone^  or  Whetstone-sill^ 
strata  of  argillaceous  and  siliceous  bazle-stone  in  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  formation. 

c.  transf.     (See  quots.) 

X580  T.  Newton  Approved  Med.  93  b,  A  Mole  in  a  womans 
body,  otherwise  called  a  whetston,  or  a  moone  Calfe  [:.  e.  a 
false  conception!.  X683  Thoresbv  Diary  {^d.  Hunter)  I.  155 
This  place  [Grantham)  is.. chiefly  noted  of  travellers,  for 
a  peculiar  sort  of  thin  cake,  called  Grantham  Whetstones. 
xB86  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Whdstun,  . .  any  hard  swelling.  X887 
.V.  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Whetstone,  a  lump  in  the  udder  of  a 
cow,  consequent  upon  the  ducts  having  been  overcharged. 

2.  Allusive  and  fig.  uses,  a  ^en.  with  reference 
to  ihe  use  cf  a  whetstone. 

1387  Trevisa  ///"^^fM  (Rolls)  VII.  341  Hcwhette  Jje  rude 
soules  to  goode  wi^  (>e  whestoun  of  vertues.  1547-64  Bauld- 
wiN  Mor.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  in  Except  the  sinful  heart  of 
man.. be  often  scoured  with  the  whetstone  of  aduersity. 
1589  Nashe  Martin  Marprel.  Wks,  (Grosart)  1. 157  Shoot- 
ing out  their  venemous  shafts,  with  mischeeuous  heads, 
sharpened  vpon  Martins  most  malicious  whetstone.  X603 
Dekker  Wond.  Year  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  147  I'he  very  name 
of  Londoners  being  worse  then  ten  whetstones  to  sharpen 
the  sword  of  lustice  against  them.  1654  Whitlock  Zoo- 
tovtia  165  Rhetoricall  Topicks  are  such  Whetstones,  that 
even  the-'Sword  of  the  Spirit  (that  two-edged  Sword)  hath 
often  used.  X763  Colman  Jealous  Wife  iv.  59  He  serves 
for  nothing  but  a  mere  Whetstone  of  your  Ill-humour.  1818 
Byron  Clu  Har.  iv.  xxxviii,  Boileau,  whose  rash  envy  could 
allow  No  strain  which  shamed  his  country's  creaking  lyre, 
That  whetstone  of  the  teeih^monotony  in  wire  1  tSsx 
ScoTT  Kenilvj.  xv,  The  face  of  the  Sovereign  was  a  whet- 
stone to  the  soldier's  sword. 

b.  in  allusion  to  the  former  custom  of  hanging 
a  whetstone  round  the  neck  of  a  liar ;  esp.  in  phr. 
to  lie  for  the  whetstone,  to  be  a  great  liar. 

[1364  Liber  Albus  (Rolls)  iv.  601  Juggement  de  Pilloiie 
par  iii  heures,  ove  un  ague  pier  entour  soun  col,  pur  men- 
songes  controeves.]  X418  Cat,  Let.-Bks.  Lond.,  Let.'Bk.  I 
(1909)197  He,  as  a  fals  lyercshai  stondcupon  Jw  pillorye 
..wi|j  a  Westone  aboute  his  necke.  £-1460  Towneley Myst. 
xxi.  80  A,  good  sir,  lett  hym  oone  ;  he  lyes  for  the  quetstone, 
I  gyf  hym  the  pryce.  X47a  Cov.  Led  Bk.  372  Nor  that  they 
frohensfurth  enbrase  eny  jure,  vppon  the  peyn  to  lese  at  ^4 
first  defalt,  Cs.,  and  at  )>e  ij  de  defalt  tu  haue  the  wheston 
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aboute  their  iiekkes.  1570  Foxe  A.  ^  M.  (ed.  s)  196/1 
Peraduenture  he  that  was  the  inuentor  fyrst  of  thys  tale  of 
the  stoiie,  was  disposed  to  lie  for  the  whetstone  :  Wherfore 
in  my  mynde  he  is  worthy  to  haue  it.  1577  Fulke  Confut. 
P"'-e-  437  X°"  ''='"=  sayd  enough,  M.  Allen,  to  winne  the 
whetstone,  if  it  were  as  bigge  as  any  luountaine  in  the 
worlde.  1579  _  Con/ut.  Sanders  596  Of  all  the  lowde  lyes 
that  euer  I  heard,  this  may  goe  for  the  whetstone.  1591 
Nashe  5/ra«f«  Naues  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  267  Ware  stum, 
bhng  of  whetstones  in  the  darke  there,  my  maisters.  jjoj 
G.ni,x\E.y  Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  211  He  might 
.  for  his  labour  challenge  to  be  preferred  to  the  Clarkship 
of  the  whetstone.  Ibid.  215  Our  worshipfull  Clarkes  of  the 
whetstone,  Doctour  Clare  (etc.]..diuers  late  Historiologers, 
and.. this  new  Tale-founder  hiinselfe.  1600  Nashe  Sum. 
tiler's  Last  Will  Wks.  (Grosart)  VI.  pS  O  intolerable  lying 
villayne,  that  was  never  begotten  without  the  consent  of  a 
whetstone  1  1607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  639  They  wil 
presently  giue  both  these  Authors  and  me  the  Whet-stone 
for  rare  vntruths.  1658  (H.  Edmundson]  Fellmu-trazi.  285 
A  great  Person.. had  in  a  frolick  set  on  some  wanton  wits 
to  lye  for  the  Whetstone.  1709  Mrs.  Centlivre  Busie 
Body  III.  iy,  If  you  be  not  as  errant  a  Cuckold,  as  e're  drove 
Bargain  upon  the  E.\change, . .  I  am  the  Son  of  a  Whet- 
stone.  179a  BuDwoRTH  Ramble  to  Lakes  vi.  1881  Leic. 
Gloss. 

3.  1778  Exmoor  Courtsliip  (E.D.S.)  79  What  a  gurt  Lee 
es  thate  L.thek  Man  shou'd  a'  had  the  Whitstone. 

O.   Something  that  sharpens  the  wits,  desires, 
etc.,  or  incites  to  action. 

ISS«  T.  Wilson  Logic  Ep.  A  iij,  I  professe  it  to  be  but  a 
spurre,  or  a  whetstone,  to  sharpe  the  pens  of  some  other. 
iS5>  Recorde  Pathiv.  Krwwl.  Ep.  to  King,  liy  the  readyiig 
of  wyttie  artes  (which  be  as  the  whette  stones  of  witte). 
1583  Greene  Mamillia  8  b,  The  court  Mamillia,  is  y«  whet, 
ston  of  lust,  the  baite  of  vanity,  the  call  of  Cupid,  isiss  — 
Pandosto  B  i  b,  Preferment  to  a  meane  man,  is  a  whetstone 
to  courage.  1618  J.  Tavlor  (Water  P.)  Pennyles  Pilgr. 
B  3,  Wits  whetstone,  want.  1657  R-  LitioN  Barbadoes 
(1673)  37  For  a  whetstone,  to  pull  on  a  cup  of  wine,  we  have 
dryed  Neats  tongues.  1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxott.  I.  358  The 
Wits. .made  him  their  Whetstone.  175a  Hume  Pol.  Disc. 
u.  31  Anger,  which  is  said  to  be  the  whetstone  of  courage. 
itei  Shelley  Efifsych.,  Passages  etc.  joo  Let  them  read 
bhakespeare  s  sonnets,  taking  thence  A  whetstone  for  their 
dull  intelligence,  a  1857  R.  A.  Vauohan  Ess.  f,  Rem.  (1858) 
I.  7  TBe«  wit  could  content  itself  with  no  less  royal  a  whet, 
stone  than  himself  and  his  son  Pius. 

».  xtii-i  R.  Cocks  Oiarv  (Hakl.  Soc)  I.  iip,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  Goresano,  our  late /i</r*<«jo,  is  a  whitston  to  egg  hym 
on  against  us- 
3.  attrib.  and  Coinb.,  as  whelslom-mounlain ; 
'vhetslone-s>iaped&iy,\wlieiatono-\easins{lJt.hS. 
ISC  sd.) :  cf.  3  b  above. 

"59*  Bp  Hall  Sal.  iv.  vi,  'Whetstone  leasings  of  olde 
Maundeuile.  1851  B.  Thorpe  Norlhern  Mylhol.  I.  71  The 
club  was  dashed  in  pieces,  of  which  one  portion  fell  on  the 
earth,  whence  come  all  the  "whetstone  mountains.  18B3 
Encycl.  Brit.y:V\.(&o!i  *Whetstone-shaped  crystals.  1888 
Rolleston  &  Jackson  Anim.  Life  114  The  mucus.. con. 
tains  whetstone-shaped  bodies. 

t  Whetstones-park.  Obs.  (Seequot.ai7oo.) 
Hence  t  Whetstone  whore. 

lM»  News/r.  France  ^  You  may  as  soon  make  those  of 
Whetstones-park  among  you  blush,  as  put  them  out  of 
countenance.  1684  Dryden  Ovid's  Amours  11.  xix.  31  Let 
him  who  loves  an  easie  Whetstone  Whore,  Pluck  leaves  from 
Trees,  and  drink  the  Common  Shore,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  Whet-stoiies-fark,  a  Lane  betwixt  Holborn 
and  Lincolns-Inn.fields,  fam'd  for  a  Nest  of  Wenches,  now 
de|;park'd. 
Whett,  obs.  form  of  Wheat. 
Wlietted(hwe-ted),///.a.  [f.WHETi/.  +  -edI.] 
Sharpened. 

15*3  Mirr.  Mag.,  Hastings  Ixx,  The  whetted  tuske,  and 
furrowed  forhead  hye.  1693  Dryden  Juvenal  li.  365  One, 
who  at  sight  of  Supper  open'd  wide  His  Jaws  before,  ancl 
whetted  Grinders  try'd.  1794  Coleridge  Fall  0/  Robes. 
/|<fr>r  I.  185  Who  from  a  bad  man's  bosom  wards  the  blow 
Reserves  the  whetted  dagger  for  his  own.  1870  Morris 
Earthly  Par.  II.  III.  391  Then  light  the  torch,  and  draw 
the  whetted  sword !  1876  Miss  Broughton  Joan  it.  iv, 
Every  one  else .  .beginning  to  eat  with  the  whetted  appetite 
Uf' going  to  church  always  seems  to  engender. 
Whet-toll,  dial,  form  of  Witwall. 
+  Whetten,  v.   Obs.     [f.  Whbt  v.  +  -bn  5.] 

trans.  To  whet. 


iS8j  Stanvklrst  ^ueit  in.  (Arb.)  79  My  raynd  was 
greedelye  whetned  Too  parte  with  the  Regent.  1507  J. 
Payne  Royal Exch.  22  Salhan  now  whettens  his  homes.. 
to  goore  the  more  dyrefuUv.  1614  BuRroN  Anal.  MeL  lit. 
11.  nil].  IV.  (ed.  2)  3S«  To. .make  him. .more  iealoua,  to 
whetten  his  loue. 

Whetter  (hwetaj).     [f.  Whet  v.  +  -eh  1.] 

1.  A  sharpener  of  an  instrument. 

.  'SS«  WiTHALS  Diet.  (1562)  20  a/a  A  whetter,  acutor,  qui 

instrumenta  acuit       1611  Cotgr.,  AffiUiir,  a  whetter,  or 

sharpener  of  edg  d  tooles.     1781  J.  Moore   View  Soc.  It. 

IxxL  II.  363.     187s  Knight  Did.  Mech.,  Whetter,  t,  shar- 

?*«"!'  "nf  7  ,.',1'°"''  ''°"^-     '88'  '•""■■  Ctmuj  Clerk, 
(188^)  45  Blade  Whetter. 

t  ^-  J>g.  One  who  nrges  on.   Obs. 

1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  xviii.  1096  The  blacke  bands 
serued  as  good  examples  and  whetters  on  of  the  residue  of 
his  armye. 

3.  Jig.  One  who  or  that  which  sharpens,  stimu- 
lates, or  incites  the  intellect,  desires,  appetite,  etc. 

1617  Fletcher  I'alenlinian  iv.  i,  You  whetters  of  my 
follies.  1653  H.  Moke  Aniid.  Alh.  11.  iii.  Wks.  (1712)  82 
Sympathy  and  Antipathy,  .are  notable  whetters  and  quicke- 
ners  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  all  Animals.  1695  Concreve 
Love  for  L.  I.  i,  The  Air  upon  Ban^tead  Downs  is  nothing 
to  It  for  a  Whetter.  174a  Fielding  J.  Andrews  111.  ii.  Love, 
like  other  sweet  things,  is  no  whetter  of  the  stomach.  1830 
Scott  7r»/.  11  July  (1890)  II.  348  No  whetter  of  genius  is 
necessity,  though  uid  to  be  the  mother  of  invention. 
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b.  spec.  A  habitual  drinker  of  '  whets  '  (Whet 
sb.  2  b);  a  dram-drinker.    ?  Obs. 

1709  Steele  Taller  No.  138  p  4  A  sort  of  Persons  com- 
monly known  by  the  Name  of  Whetters,  who  drink  them- 
selves into  an  intermediate  State  of  being  neither  drunk  or 
sober  before  the  Hours  of  'Change.  1725  Vic7v  Lond.  fi 
Westm.  38  Here  is  likewise  a  religious  Ambulatory  for  the 
;    Whetters  and  Wenchers. 

!     c.   =  Whet  sb.  2  b.?  Obs. 

I  I7S5  Connoisseur  No.  87 1>  1  They  frequently  have  recourse 
to  whetters  and  provocatives,  to  anticipate  the  call  of  hunger. 
i8a4  in  Spirit  Publ.  Jrnls.  (1825)  205  Fifty  verses  we've 
sung--and  we  scarce  can  do  better,  Than  to  finish  our  ditty 
by  taking  a  whetter. 

;  Whetting  (hwe-tii)),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Whet  v.  + 
-ING  1.]     The  action  of  the  verb  Whet. 

1398  Trevisa  Barl/i.  De  P.  R.  XVI.  xxiii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  be 
whestone  ha>  l>re  propretees  b'  it  serueb  ano))re  t>inge  in 
whettlnge  and  waste);  hym  silfe  some  and  some.  C1440 
Promt.  Parv.  524/1  Whettynge,  or  scharpynge,  acucio. 
IS74  W.  Bourne  Regim.  Sea  vi.  (1577)  28  b,  I  would  not 
wish  them  to  meddle  with..whettyng  of  the  side  of  the 
needle.  i6i6  Draxe  Bibl.  Scholast.  176  Whetting  (viz.  of 
kniues  and  sitl.es)  is  no  letting.  [Cf.  quot.  a  1628  s.v.  Whet 
sb.  i.J  1633  Bp.  Hall  Occas.  Medit.  (ed.  2)  §  131  Recrea- 
tion is  intended  to  the  minde,  as  whetting  is  to  the  sithe 
i»]  Decay  Chr.  Piety  xiv.  344  That  we  should  sacrifice  the 
one  [jc.  the  Churches  peace].. to  the  whetting  and  inflaming 

;  of  the  other  [incuriosity].  fj^nCWmizSelbornefTo  Pm- 
nniit  2  Sept.,  The  titmouse.. early  in  February  begins  to 

i  make  two  quaint  notes,  like  the  whetting  of  a  saw.  i8sa 
M.  Arnold  Empedodes  11.  164  With  one  arm  over  his  head, 

1    Watching  how  the  whetting  sped. 

I  attrib.  1678  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc,  Join.  v.  P26  They 
wedge  the  blade  of  the  Saw  hard  into  the  "Whetting  Block. 
i8as  Hone  Every.day  Bi.  I.  1081  It. .furnishes  shoemakers 
with. .  'whetting.boards  to  smooth  the  edges  of  their  knives 
upon.  1706  Farquhar  Twin  Rivals  l  i,  I  have  brought 
you  a  "Whetting-Glass,  the  best  Old  Hock  in  Europe;  I 
know   tis  your  drink  in  a  Morning.     i43a-so  tr.  Higden 

I    (Rolls)  I.  417  A  *qwettenge-ston. 

Whettle,  dial,  form  of  Whittle. 
Whew(hwia,hi«,wi«),f^.    Forms:  5  iV.  qwe, 
whewe,  6  Sc.  quhew,  7,  9  diet)  whue,  9  wheugh, 
7-  whew.     [Echoic] 
1 1.  A  musical  instrument,  a  pipe.  Obs. 
rx400  Destr.  Troy  6051  For  to  wacche  and  to  wake  for 
wothis  of  harme.  With  qwistlis  &  qwes,  &  other  qwaint  gere. 
«■  »47S  Catli.  Angl.  415/2  (AddiL  MS.),  A  Whewe,yfs/»/a. 

2.  A  sound  as  of  whistling  or  of  something  rush- 
ing through  the  air ;   sfec.  the  cry  of  the  plover. 

1513  Douglas  Mneis  vii.  xi.  46  Than  from  the  hevin 
dovne  qubyrland  wyth  a  quhew  Come  queyne  Juno,  c  1610 
Robin  Hood  >,  Curtail  Fryer  xxxi.  (Ritson),  The  fryer  set 
his  fist  to  his  mouth,  And  whuted  whues  three.  171D  Ruddi- 
MAN  Gloss.  Douglas's  ./Eneis,  Quhe7v,  the  sound  which  a 
bird's  wings  make  in  the  air.  Scot.  Bor.  a  Few,  vox  ex  sono 
conficta.  a  1784  Rookhope  Ryde  x.  in  Scott  Minstrelsy, 
Then  oer  the  moss,  where  as  they  came.  With  many'a  brank 
and  whew.  1837  Carlvle  Fr.  Rev.  1.  v.  vl.  The  whew  of 
lead  still  singing  in  their  ears.  1845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  xiii. 
289  The  yelping  of  the  guid-guid,  and  the  sudden  whew- 
whew  of  the  cheucau.  1851  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  (ed.  2) 
II.  22  The  shrill  whew  of  the  plover. 

3.  An  utterance  of  the  interjection  whew  ! 

1751  Smollett  Per.  Pickle  xxiL  [xix],  He  uttered  a  long 
and  loud  whew  1  which  was  succeeded  by  an  exclamation 
of 'Damn  my  old  .shoes!  a  bite  by  G— I '  1847  Helps 
Friends  in  C.  I.  iii,  A  sound  from  the  old  oak,  like  an  *  ah ' 
or  a  '  whew  '.  1855  Kinosley  Westw.  Ho  I  xix,  At  sight  of 
which  Yeo  gave  a  long. wheugh. 

4.  (Also  whew-duck)  =  Whewek. 

1804  Bewick  Brit.  Birds  II.  352  Wigeon.  Whewer,  Whim, 
or  Pandled  Whew.  i8sa  Maccillivray  Brit.  Birds  V.  83 
Mareca  Penelope.  The  European  Wigeon.  Common  Wigeon. 
Whew  Duck.   Pandle-Whew. 

Whew  (hwi!7,  hi«,  wi«),  ».l  Also  6  Sc.  quhew. 
[Echoic]  intr.  To  whistle ;  to  make  a  whistling 
or  rustling  noise;  to  utter  the  interjection  whew ! 
Hence  Whewing  vbl.  sb. 

ci47SC(i//i./4<^/.4i5/2(Addit.MS.),ToWhewe,yfj/«/a«. 
iSflo.BuREL  in  Watson  Coll.  Sc.  Poems  {1709)  11.  31  Evrus 
. .  With  quhewing,  renewing.  His  bitter  blasts  againe.  1609 
Dkkker  Gulls  Horn-bk.  vi.  32  Mewe  at  passionate  speeches, 
blare  at  merrie, . .  whew  at  the  childrens  Action,  whistle  at 
the  songs.  1765  [see  Whew  int.\  i8ai  Robt.  Walker 
(Tim  Bobbin  2'*<*)  Plebeian  Pol.  25,  I  met  two  pa's'ns  weh 
grete  geawns  on,  whewink  i'  th'  wind.  1818  Hogg  Brownie 
0/  Bodsbeck  iii,  I  heard  them  \sc.  the  plovers]  aye  whewing 
e'en  an'  morn.  1848  Aird  Mother's  Blessing  I.  i,  Down  all 
at  once  a  wind  Came  whewing  from  the  hollow  of  the  hill. 
1896  Idler  Mar.  324  Friend  :  '  Whew— w  1"  Man  in  Love 
(irritably)  '  Don't  go  ".wliewing  "  all  over  the  place  like  that.' 

Whew  (hwiK,  wiK),  t;.2  Also  wheugh,  whue, 
whiew.  [perh.  the  same  as  prec]  a.  intr.  To 
move  qnickly;  to  hurry  away,  depart  abruptly 
(dial.) ;  to  bustle  about  {U.S.'). 

1684  Otway  Atheist  III.  i,  Methought  indeed  the  Coach 
whew'd  it  away  a  little  faster  than  ordinary,  a  1743  Relph 
Misc.  Poems  (1747)  17  See  I  owr  the  field  the  whurlin  sun. 
shine  whiews.  i8a8  Cronm  G/mj.  s. v., 'To  whew  off,' to  i 
turn  off  abruptly,  to  depart  without  ceremony.  1873  Mrs.  j 
Whitney  Other  Girls  xxxiii.  (1876)  427  Bel  Bree  had  not 
been  brought  up  in  a  New  England  farm-house,  and  seen  [ 
her  capable  stepmother  '  whew  round  ','.to  be  hard  put  to  it  , 
now  over  half  a  dozen  cups  and  tumblers  more  or  less.  I 

Whew  (hwi;7,  hi;/),  int.  Forms :  .1;  Sc.  quhewe, 
7  wheu  heu,  7-8  wheu,  8  whieu,  whu,  8-9 
wbuh,  9  wheugh,  6-  whew.  An  exclamation 
of  the  nature  of  a  whistle  uttered  by  a  person  as 
a  sigii  of  astonishment,  disgust,  dismay,  etc. 
The  identity  of  the  word  in  the  first  quot.  is  uncertain. 


WHEY. 

<r  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  viii.  xxix.  4949  (MS.  Auchinl.)  Shit 
bai  wi]>in  set  wp  a  schout  And  cryit  lowde  and  said 
guhewe  1  \,v.  r.  Quhow]  Now  haif  we  heire  the  Montagew '. 
1596  Shaks.  /  Hen.  IV,  11.  ii.  30  A  plague  vpon't,  when 
Iheeues  cannot  be  true  one  to  another.  They  Whistle 
Whew  :  a  plague  light  vpon  you  all.  i6oi  W.  Percy  Cuck- 
gueanes  etc.  III.  iv.  (Roxb.)  38  Don... Coxax  on  thy  ways. 
Jot.  I  come.  Pig.  Wheu  heu,  wheu  heu,  now  goe  thy 
wayes.  1728  Ramsay  The  Lure  no  Whieu,— Whieu  —he 
whistled.  1765  Sterne  7r.  i7ia«rfc  VII.  xxii,  Whu— v— w 
— whew— w-w— whuved  Margarita.  1766  Ibid.  IX.  xxxiii, 
Wheu— u— u—  cried  my  father;  beginning  the  sentence 
with  an  exclamatory  whistle.  1770  Cumberland  West 
Indian  11.  viii,  Whuh  1  What's  the  hurry  the  man's  in  ? 
t8oo  E.  D.  Clarke  in  Life  (1824)  v.  433  And  now  let  the 
reene  change— Whew  !— away  with  inscriptions!  1815 
Scott  Cb)/  M.  xxxix,  '  But  how  did  your  joint  production 
look  the  next  morning?'..' Wheugh  !  capital— not  three 
words  required  to  be  altered.'  1838  Dickens  O.  Twist 
xliv,  Whew !  said  the  housebreaker,  wiping  the  perspira. 
tion  from  his  face.  1898  '  H.  S.  Merriman  '  Roden's  Corner 
xxxii,  *  Whew  1 '  ejaculated  Roden,  when  the  danger  seemed 
to  be  past,  and  they  could  breathe  again. 
Whew,  obs.  form  of  Hue  sb.^ 
Whewellite  (hij^-elait).  Min.  [f.  the  name 
of  Professor  William  Whewell  (i  794-1 866)  ^■ 
-ite  1.]  Calcium  oxalate,  occurring  in  colourless 
or  white  monoclinic  crystals. 
'852  Brooke  &  Mii.ler  Phillips'  Elan.  Ititrod.  Min.  623. 
Whewer  (hwi«-3j).  dial.  [app.  f.  Whew  v.^ 
+  -ER  1.]     The  female  wigeon,  Mareca  penelope. 

^63^  Alllwrp  MS.  in  Simpkinson  Washingtons  (i860) 
p.  xxiii,  Peckards  3 — broadbills  5 — whewers  2.  1668 
Charleton  Onomast.  100  Boscas,  aliis  Anas  Fistularis . . 
the  Whewer,  or  Whistling  Widgeon.  1674  in  Corr.  J.  Ray 
(1848)  16,  I  haveputupinabox..a  Widgeon  and  a  Whewer. 
1734  Albin  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  II.  88.  1804  [see  Whew  j^.  4). 
Whewl  (hwial,  wi«l),  v.  Now  dial.  Forms  ; 
6  whewl,  7,  9  whule,  9  wewl.  [Echoic]  inlr. 
To  cry  plaintively,  moan,  whine,  howl.  Hence 
Whewling  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

a  1560  Phaer  Mneid  x.  (1562)  Dd  4  b.  Whiles  whewling  sad 
he  sat.  1567  Golding  Ovid's  Met.  vil.  497  Lamenting  for 
his  sonnes  mischaunce  with  whewling  in  the  Aire.  1609  Old 
Meg  0/  Here/ordsh.  Ded.  (1816),  Tweire.pipe  that  famous 
Southren  Taberer..who  for  whuling  hath  beene  famous 
through  the  Globe  of  the  world.  X615  Chapman  Odyss.  xii. 
135  For  here,  the  whuling  Scylla,  shrowds  her  face.  1616 
S.  S.  Honest J,a7vyer  11.  D  4  b,  A  Virgin.  .Could  not  with 
whuling  nay's  be  so  peruerse.  Ibid.  iv.  H  4b,  You  know  the 
layle.  Ha  you  neuer  bin  hir'd  to  yawle  for  the  whole 
prison?  and  whule  to  the  passengers?  1847  Halliwf.ll, 
WAk/*,  to  whine  J  to  howl.  Suffolk.  iBgsE.  AnglianCloss., 
Wewtin£,!L  plaintive  note  in  crying,  commonly  with  a  view 
to  excite  charity. 

whey  (hwv')>  -f^.  Forms:  i  hwfiss,  hwes, 
hweeis,  3  weje,  wei,  hwey,  4  qwhey,  4-5  wheye, 
5-6  way,  5-7  (9  dial.)  whay,  6  qway,  quay, 
.SV.  quhay(e,  6-7  whaye,  wey,  9  dial,  whew, 
6-  whey.  [OE.  hwseg,  hwe^  —  OFris.  *wei,  (WFris. 
waei,  NFris.  wdi,  EFris.  w6i),  MDu.  wey  (Du. 
■wei,  LG.  wei,  wnje)  :—  OTeut.  *xwajo-,  of  which 
an  ablaut-variant  is  found  in  MLG.  kuy,  hole 
(LG.  hui,  hoi,  Du.  kui) :—  *xH/<'".] 

1.  The  serum  or  watery  part  of  milk  which  re- 
mains after  the  separation  of  the  curd  by  coagula- 
tion, esp.  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 

^7a5  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  S  272  Serum,  hwas^.  1x050 
Recusing.  Pers.  §  14  (Liebermann)  451  Sceaphyrdes  riht  is, 
J>aet  he  hxbbe . .  blede  fulle  hwe^es  o5oe  syringe  ealne  sumor. 
xa..  Sidonius  Glosses  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  I.  v.  34/3  Hoc  serum, 
i.  we^e.  oiaso  Owl  ^  Night.  1009  (Cotton  MS.)  Hi 
drinke]>  mile  &  wei  [Jesus  MS.  hwey]  ]>ar  to.  X3..  in  Rel. 
Ant.  I.  ^/2  Cerum,  i.  guidam  liquor,  qwhey.  £'X4oo 
Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  200  A  purgacioun  with  gotis  whey. 
c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  56  Take  croddys  of  )?e  deye, 
&  wryng  owt  )>e  whey.  X549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  43  Thai 
maid  grit  cheir  of..curdis  and  qunaye.  1587  Mascall 
Cattle,  Oxen  (1596)56  See.. that  your  cheese  be  well  and 
close  gathered,  in  pressing  foorth  cleane  all  the  whay,  x6oo 
Surflet  Country  Farm  i.  xiv.  90  Tiie  whaie  may  serue  for 
the  feeding  of  the  hogs  and  dogs.  173a  Akbuthnot  Rules 
0/  Diet  in  Aliments,  etc.  I.  252  Of  all  Drinks,  Whey  is  the 
most  relaxing.  1791  Scott  Let.  in  Lockkart  (1837)  I.  vi.  183 
My  uncle  drinks  the  whey  here,  as  I  do  ever  since  I  under- 
stood it  was  brought  to  his  bedside  every  morning  at  six,  by 
a  very  pretty  dairy-maid.  1893  J.  P.  Sheldon  Brit.  Dairy, 
iiig  XV.  163  On  dairy  farms  where  cheese  and  butter  are 
made,  pigs  are  useful  to  consume  whey  and  skim.milk. 

b.  with  qualification  :  whey  of  butter,  butter- 
milk ;  alum  whey,  whey  formed  in  the  coagulation 
of  milk  by  powdered  alum  ;  celery  whey,  mustard 
whey  (Mustard  sb.  3  c),  sack  whey  (Sack  sb.^  2), 
wine  whey,  names  of  beverages  or  medicinal  drinks ; 
white  tvhey  (see  quot.  1837). 

1S30PALSGR. 
Engl.  Malady  in.  i.  (i73-.. 
Sack  Whey,  or  Water.Gruel.     X747  Weslky /*r«K.  I'hysick 


\.  288/1  Whay  of  butter,  babeure.   X733  Chi 
y  III.  i.  (1734J  268  To  drink  plentifully  of  £ 


EVNE 

small 


(1762)  80  Drink  h.-ilf  a  Pint  of  Cellery  Whey.  1769  Mrs. 
Kaffald  Engl.  Housekpr.  (1778)  313  To  make  Wine  Whey. 
Put  a  pint  of  skimmed  milk,  and  half  a  pint  of  white  wine 
into  a  bason.  1784  J.  Potter  Virl.  Villagers  II.  88  Wine 
and  mustard  wheys.  1837  Brit.  Husb.  II.  424  (Libr.  Usef. 
Knowl.),  That  which  is  pressed  by  hand  from  the  curtly  is 
termed  'white  whey ',  and  contains  a  considerable  portion 
of  oily  matter.  X856  Emerson  Engl.  Traits  xiv.  246  The 
making  a  better  sick-chair  and  a  better  wine-whey  for  an 
invalid.  1883  Mrs.  G.  L.  Banks  Forbidden  to  Marry  viii, 
To  prepare  a  whey  of  alum.and-milk. 

t  2.  The  serum  of  the  blood.  Obs. 
X578  Banister  Hist.  Man  v.  82  The  whay  of  bloud  ought 
by  the  reynes  to  be  strayned  out.     1615  Crooke  Body  0/ 


WHET. 


iitm  95  Tbs  whey  is  deriued  by  the  vreters  into  the  bladder, 

n  OiAMBERLAYNB  RtUg^  PkiUs,    I.  V.  §  4  The  aforc- 

B*d  Food  nujECS  itself  with  another  Humour,  Water, 


xr». 


MBERLAYVB  R€ii^  PkiUs,    I.  V.  §  4  The  afore- 
Food  mijEes  itself  with  another  Hutnou: 
or  Whey,  wfaidl  the  Anatomists  call  the  Lyntfha, 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb,,  as  wluy-baih,  -roloiir,  -curd, 
-kmse,  -Uad  (Lead  rf.l  5I,  -pot,  -tub;  whey- 
drinker;  rohey-cohurifd),  -like  adjs. ;  in  reference 
to  the  pale  colour  of  whey,  as  whey  beard,  coun- 
tenance,  face;  whey-bearded,  -pale  adjs. ;  whey- 
baoon,  bacon  from  a  whey-pig;  whey-board, 
(a)  a  person  having  a  'whey  beard*;  (b)  the 
whitethroat,  Sylvia  cinerea ;  whey-bird,  the 
vfooA\aiV,  Alauda  arl'orea  ;  also  =  tvhey-beard (B); 
+  whoy-blooded  a.,  cowardly;  f 'whey-brained 
o.,  weak-brained  ;  whey-brose,  brose  made  with 
whey  instead  of  water ;  whey-buttor,  butter  made 
from  whey  or  from  whey-cream ;  whey-oream, 
the  dcam  which  remains  in  the  whey  after  the  curd 
has  been  removed;  whey-drop,  -eye,  -spring, 
a  hole  in  an  imperfectly  pressed  cheese  in  which 
the  whey  collects;  whey-face,  a  person  having 
a  pale  face  ;  so  whey-faced  a. ;  whey-pig,  a  pig 
fed  with  whey ;  whey-porridge,  porridge  made 
with  whey  instead  of  water ;  whey- whig,  a 
beverage  made  of  whey  flavoured  with  herbs; 
whey-worm,  see  quot.  1828;  Jig.  a  whim';  hence 
whey-wormed  a.,  marked  with  whey-worms. 

aiTBB  Lisle  Husb.  (1757)  431  The  latter  end  of  November 
or  December,  when  all  the  *wbey-bacon  is  gone.  1888  Rae 
Austrian  Hfoltk  Res,  viii.  169  The  spoiled  daughters  of 
Itixury.  .indulge  in  *whey  baths.  1614  R.  Tailor  HogJiath 
Ittst  Pearl  iv.  F  3  b,  Father  *whay-beard.  1647  Lilly  Chr, 
AstroL  XV.  84  He  is  leane,  crooked,  or  beetle-browed,  a  thin 
whay  Beard.  1831  Kenkif.  flfitnta^tt's  Ornith,  Did.,  Whey 
heard,  a  name  for  the  White  Throat  IS53  Grimalde 
Cicere*s  Offices  i.  C1556)  46  b.  As  soone  as  he  waxed  *whey- 
berded.  1815  Jamieson,  *Wkey-Hrd,  the  wood-lark,  .. 
Lanarks.  i86a  Johns  Brit.  Birds  625  Whey.bird,  the 
Whitethroat.  1675  Duffett  Hock  Tempest  1.  i.  The  *Whey- 
Blooded  Rogue  looks  as  if  his  heart  were  melted  into  his 
Breeches.  x66oTatham  ^««//i.  i,  A*Whey-brain'd  fellow, 
189^  Latto  Tarn.  Bodkin  viii,  The  *whey-brose  was  per- 
fection. aiTsa  Lisle //"mj^.  (1757)  406  They  skimmed  the 
cream  off  to  make  *whey-butter.  1846  J.  Baxter  Lihr, 
Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  an  Thequantity  of  whey-butter  per 
cow  is  about  half  a  pound  per  week.  i66a  R.  Venables 
Ejrfer,  Angler  ix.  89  When . .  the  river . .  looketh  of  a  •whay 
colour.  l6it].S.Pro^ti  Pleas.  J/x/te/ 171  If  the  weather 
be  dark  or  Whey -colour.  1845  James  Arrah  Neil  ii.  That 
indistinct  hue  which  may  be  called  whe^^-colour.  x6o3 
Skaks.  Merry  Wives  B  iii,^  I  take  it  hee  is  somewhat  a 
weakly  mam  Andhehasasit  were  a  *whay  coloured  beard. 
<*  »73S  ARBtrrHNOT  Diss.  DuttipUtig  Misc.  AVks.  1751  I.  67  A 
goodly  Whey-coIour*d  Beard.  1836  Combe  Digestion  I.  v, 
A  semi-transparent  wheyK:oloured  fluid.  1604  T.  M.  Black 
Bk.  E^i  b,  A  *whay  countenance,  short  stooppes,  and  earthen 
dampbh-voyce.^  1750  W,  Ellis  Mod.  Hush.  IV,  i.  170 
When  Butter  is  wholly  made  with  *Whey.cream,  it  is 
then  justly  named  Whey-butter.  1591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet., 
Regueson,  *wheycruds.  1740  Bavnaed  Health  (ed.  6)  20 
Such  a  Tormenter  never  rages  'mong  *Whey-Drinkers  in 
poor  cottages.  181 1 W.  Aitom  Agric.  Sum.  Ayrs.  452  (Jam.) 
Putrifying  boles,  which,  in  the  dairy  language  of  Ayrshire, 
arc  termed  *whe^-drops.  Ibid.  455  Whey-springs,  or  *eyes, 
are  seldom  met  with  in  the  cheeses  of  Ayrshire.-  1605  Shaks. 
Mad),  v.  KL  17  il/a/r3...What  Soldiers,  Patch?.,  What 
Soldiers  *Whay-face?  Ser,  The  English  Force,  so  please 
you-  17S3  Jane  Collier  Art  Torment.  I,  ii.  46  If  her 
complexion  is  fair,  call  her  Whey-face.  1814  Miss  Mit- 
FORD  Village  Ser,  i.  Mrs.  Mosse,  A  little  . ,  man,  with  a 
Jeiry-Sneak  expression  in  his  pale  whey.face,  1649  Daven- 
Axr  Lome  1/  Hon.  iv.  iv.  so  Marke,  sir,  that  *wliey.fac'd 
fellow  in  the  red.  1697  Prior  Ep.  to  Sir  F.  Sheppard  49 
That  sneaking  Whey-fac'd  God  Apollo.  1753  Foote  Eng- 
lishm.  in  Paris  i.  i.  One  whey.facd  Son  of  a  Bitch. .call'd 
rae  Bite.  1847  C.  Bronte  Jojie  Eyre  xvii.  Your  tutor, 
whey-faced  Mr.  Vining.  1663  Pepys  Diary  10  June,  To 
the  Royal  Theatre. . .  Thence  to  the  *wnay-house,  and 
drank  a  great  deal  of  whay.  1871-4  Jefferies  Toilers  0/ 
Field{-L%i)  164  Against  one  wall  are  tne  *whey-leads.  1796 
Wn-HERiNO  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  IV.  174  A  "whey.like  juice. 
i8a*  Good  Study  Med.  II.  189  Whey.Iike  urine.  1585 
HiciMS  Junius*  Nontencl.  51/1  Porcus  serarius,  .,a*whey 
pig.  I4--  Metr.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  624/4  Whey  i.  olla 
wheypotte.  1784  Twamlev  Dairying  Exempt.  13  Faults 
..in  Cheese  such  as.  .*Whey  Springs.  l8n  [see  whey-eye\. 
1813  RuDCl  Agric.  Glouc.  209  Butter-milk  . .  is  sometimes 
saved  in  the 'whcy-tub.  1811  WiLLANin-4n:A<i«%iaXVII, 
163  'Whey-Whig,  whey  impregnated  with  mint,  balm,  and 
walnut  leaves,  a  1548  Hall  ChroH.,  Edw,  IV  222  The 
Essex  men  hauynge  wylde  *whaye  wormes  in  their  heddes. 
x8a8  Craven  Gloss.,  Whey<vorms,  pimples,  from  which 
exudes  a  whejUke  moisture,  a  1529  Skelton  E,  Rummyng 
553  A  •O'y  face  "Wheywormed  about, 

b.  as  adj.   Whey-colonred  (cf.  whey  beard). 
1663  Bltler  Hud.  I.  I.  245  His  tawny  Beard  ..  The  upper 
part  thereof  was  Whey,  The  nether  Orange  mixt  with 
Grey. 

+ Whey,  I".  Obs,  [f.prec.]  trans.  To  separate  the 
whey  from  f  milk) ;  hence  in  vbl.  si,  attrib.,  as  whey- 
ing  cloth ;  also,  to  make  (the  blood)  wheyish  or  thin . 

1660  m  Sir  R.  Sadler's  St.  Papers  (i%oa)  III.  358  Two 
flettingdLshe»,5ixtumingcloathes,andfivewheylngcIoathes. 
iMi  Ieltham  Vf«i»A'«(ed.  8)  II.  xi.  201  It  is  most  true  that 
in  matters  unjtist.  Christian  Religion  wheyes  the  bloud  and 
makes  a  Coward  of  man.  1716  ^f.  Davies  A  then.  Brit.  III. 
73  The  Idolatry  of  Covetousness  . .  had  so  whey'd  or  co- 
agulated all  it's  Mass  of  Blood.  1728  E.  Smith  Compl. 
Httusem.  (ed,  2)  85  Take  the  Curd  of  a  gallon  of  Milk,  and 
whey  it  well.  Ibid.  105  Take  a  gallon  of  new  Milk,  set  it 
at  lot  ^  Cheese,  and  gently  whey  it. 

Whey,  north,  f.  Quev,  heifer.W'AY  int. 
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Wheyey  (hw?-i),  a.  Forms :  6  wheye,  6-7 
whayey,  7  whayie,  wheyie,  whaey,  7- wheyey, 
[f,  Wbey  sb.  +  -T 1,]  Of  the  n.iture  of  whey  ; 
consisting  of,  containing,  or  resembling  whey, 

1S47  Recorde  Judic.  Uryne  13  b,  Urine  is  the  superfluitie 
or  wheye  substaunce  of  the  bloude  in  the  hollow  vayne.  1572 
J.  Jones  Buckstoiies  Bathes  Bene/yte  18  The  whayey, 
thinne,  and  subtyle  humoures.  1615  Crooke  Body  o/Man 
95  The  serous  or  wheyie  part  of  the  bloud.  1708  Brit. 
Apollo  No.  23.  2/1  The  more  Wheyey  Parts  of  the  Chyle. 
1778  Pennant  Tour  in  Wales  (1883)  I.  54  Discolored  by  a 
wheyey  tinge.  1822  Good  Study  Med.  IV.  81  The  surface 
of  which  [sc.  the  bladder]  pours  forth  a  cheesy  or  wheyey 
fluid.  1847  W.  C.  L.  Martin  Ox2<^/i  A  separation  of  the 
buttery  and  wheyey  parts. 

Hence  Wheylness,  wheyey  quality. 

X662  J.  Chandler  Van  Hehnont's  Oriat.  220  They  prefer 
Asses  milk  before  the  rest,  by  reason  of  its  thin  substance, 
and  very  much  wheyinesse. 

Whejrish  (hw^i-ij),  a.  Also  6  whaish,  6-7 
whayish(e.  [f.  Whey  sb.  +  -I8H 1.]  Having  the 
nature  or  quality  of  whey ;  like  or  resembling 
whey  in  consistence,  colour,  or  other  quality ; 
watery,  thin  ;  palish. 

156s  R  avnalde  Bjrrth  Maukynde  46  b,  The  vayne . .  whiche 
bryngeth  the  whayishe  humour  into  the  left  kydney.  1573 
TwvNE  Dionysius  Surv.  World  E  viij,  A  wheyish  Topase. 
1585  Banister  Tumors  xxx'iv,  Wks.  (1633)  J14  A  watrish  or 
whayish  and  unprofitable  substance.  1625  B.  J  onson  Staple 
ofNe^vs  11.  2nd  Intermeane,  If  it  be  Iresh  and  sweet  butter; 
but  say  it  be  sower  and  wheyish  ?  1683  Tryon  Way  to 
Health  150  Some  River-Water  will  look  of  a  wheyish 
whiteish  Colour,  01722  Lisle  Husb.  (1757)  295  A  cow., 
lately  had  the  yellow.s,  and  the  first  coming  of  them  to  be 
known  was  by  her  milk  being  wheyish.  ^  1801  Beddoes 
Hygeia  vi.  (1S02)  43  These  break.. and  discharge  the  ill- 
conditioned,  wheyish,  and  curdy  matter.  1807  Jas.  Hall 
Trav.  Scot.  II.  327  The  liquid  oozing  from  the  roof  in  a  few 
minutes  seems  to  be  formed  into  a  wheyish  substance. 

Hence  Whey'ishness,  wheyish  quality ;  a\%oJig. 

1637  Markham  Engl.  Housevj.  11.  (ed.  5)  107  To  prevent 
the  wheyishnesse  of  the  Custard.  1803  Southey  in  Robberds 
Mem.  W.  Taylor  (1843)  I-  453;  I  ^^ve  read  Cowper's 
'Odyssey '..to  cure  my  poetry  of  its  wheyishness. 

Wheyl(l)e,  obs.  forms  of  Wheel.  Wheyn.var. 
Whyne  Obs.  whence,  W  Jieynte,  obs.  f.  Qdaint  a. 
Wheyte,  north,  f.  Quit  v.  Wbhi-hhee :  see 
Wehee.    Whi:  see  Wehee,  Why,  Wie. 

'Whib(b)le,  etc.,  obs.  variants  of  Quibble,  etc. 

1604  Babington  Com/.  Notes  Exod.  ii.  25  Whiblers  and 
pratling  pick-thanks,  tatlers,  and  lale-tellars.  1624  Gee 
Foot  out  of  Snare  (ed.  3)  82,  I  doe  not  heare,  that  any  of 
those  snarling  whibbling  Curres  can  barke.  ^  If  they  dare 
open  their  snapping  mouthes,  let  them  doe  it  whilest  men 
Hue  that  may  refute  them,  a  1626  Middleton  Mayor 
Quinb.  V.  1.(1661)63,  2  Cheat.  The  Whirligig,  the  Whibble, 
the  Carwidgen.  Sym.  Hey  day,  what  names  are  these  I 
s  Cheat.  New  names  of  late. 

Whibiljbe,  obs.  form  of  Cubeb. 

J35S-6  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  555  Et  in  una  libra 
deWhibibbes  prec.  iiij  s. 

t  Whiblin.  Obs.  Of  doubtful  origin  and  mean- 
ing ;  perh.  a  slang  term  denoting  '  thingumbob  ', 
'  what-d'ye-call-it ' ;  but  cf.  Whibble  and  Quiblin. 

With  quot.  1604  cf.  Whifling,  Whimling, 

1604  Dekker  Hottest  Wh.  1. 1,  ii,  Hees  a  very  mandrake, 
or  else,  .one  a  these  whiblins,  and  thats  worse,  and  then  all 
the  children  that  he  gets  lawfully  of  your  body  sister,  are 
bastards  by  a  statute.  1613  Marston  Insat.  Ctess  11.  Dj  b, 
A  rare  whiblin.  To  be  reueng'd,  and  yet  gaine  pleasure  in't. 
1623  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  World  runs  on  Wheels  Wks. 
(1630)  IL  234/1  Proiects..of  planting  the  He  of  Dogs  with 
Whiblins,  Corvvhichets,  Mushromes  and  Tobacco.  ai652 
Brome  Lcrvesick  Court  v.  i.  Come,  Sir,  let  go  your  whiblin, 
\.Dis.  snatcheth  his  sword  away.) 

Whioolie :  see  Whitch,  Witch. 

Which  (hwitj),  a.  and  pron.  Forms :  see 
below.  [OE.  hwelc,  hwilc,  hwylc  corresp.  to 
OFris.  hwelik,  hwelie^k,  hwek,  hulk,  huh,  hok 
(Fris.  wolk,  wpek,  huk,  etc.),  OS.  hwilic,  MLG. 
melik,  welk,  MDu.  tuelc,  (LG.,  Du.  welk),  OHG. 
*lnvallh,  uualih,  hwelih,  welih,  -ich,  -eh  (MHG. 
welh,  welch,  G.  welch),  Goth,  hwileiks  :—  OTent. 
*Xwalik-,  *xwilik-  '  of  what  form  ',  f.  xwa-,  x'<vi- 
(Indo-eur.  g^o-,  q^i-  Who,  etc.)  -I-  *hko-  body,  form 
(cf.  Like  a.).  OE,  hwelc  (OWS,  and  Anglian), 
hwxlc  (Northumb.)  and /^wiVt  (chiefly  WS.),  repre- 
sent primitive  *hwalik-  and  *hwilik-  respectively ; 
later  OE,  has  a  rounded  form  hwylc  of  hwilc.  The 
three  OE.  types  hwelc,  hwilc,  hwylc  gave  three  ME. 
types  *hrvelch,  hwilch,  hwiilch,  which  became,  by 
loss  of  /  (cf.  Such),  hwech,  hwich,  hwUch ;  the 
second  of  these  types  alone  has  survived  in  mod. 
English,  the  other  two  not  remaining  current  after 
the  15th  century.  The  forms  with  non-palataliza- 
tion of  the  final  consonant  whilk  iquhilk),  occas, 
quhik,  are  northern  (in  ME.  also  East  Anglian) : 
cf.  SwiLK,  Sic,  Forms  showing  the  absorption  of 
w  as  in  hulch,  huch  (cf.  such  for  switch,  and  OFris. 
huk)  are  rare. 

Certain  continental  forms  are  compounded  with  other  de- 
rivatives of  the  same  pronominal  stem  ;  Goth,  hweleiks  with 
the  instrumental^7(/^(cf.//7i^f/flw/f  how  great);  ON.  Iwdfkr 
(MSw.  hviliken,  huilkin,  hu{.t)kin,  Sw.,  Da  hvitken)  with 
the  locative  hwf,  OHG.  hwlolth,  ■wiolth  (MHG.  wielich) 
with  the  adv.  hweo,  lueo  (G.  ivie)  how. 

For  the  compounds  gehwilc,  seikwilc,  see  Each,] 


WHICH, 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

1.  1  hwelc,  huelc,  hwsBlc,  huselc,  huoelc,  3 
hweelch,  4-5  wheche,  weche,  5  whech,qwech(e, 
queche,  (qheche)  ;  3  qwel,  4  quelk. 

[c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  Q  74  Quo  cuvigue  fnodo^  i^ehwelci 
wesa.]  c8a5  Vesp.  Psa/ter  xvi'vi.  13  (xix.  12]  Delicta  quit 
iniellegity  scylde  hwelc  on5ete6?  c 950  Lzndisf.  Gosp.  Mark 
ix.  34  Disputaueraut  quis  esset  illorum  w/a/(?r, . .  ?,eflioton 
hua  vel  huelc  woere  hiora  mara.  Ibid,  xii.  19  Si  cuius 
/rater  mort rats  fueHt, . .  ;^ef  hujelc  vei  ani^  bro3er  dead  sw 
vel  bi3.  c  laoo  trices  Sr  l^iriues  21  An  hwaelche  wise  ic  mihte 
betst  sahtUn  wi3  mine  halend  Criste.  txasoqwel  [see  B.  8]. 
^  '375  Cursor  M.  27236  (Fairf.)  pe  prest  agh  spire.  .Of  men 
|jat  ar  in  religioun  Quelk  reccheles  prelatis  is.  1387  E.  E, 
IVills  (1882)  2  The  cheste.  .weche  they  haue  of  myn.  1418 
IHd.  44  pe  money  J>e  qweche  Oliuer  hath  in  his  hand. 
14..  Cast.  Love  578  (MS.  Bodl.  Add.  B.  107),  Herkeneth 
wheche  loue,  wych  bucsomnesse,  Whiche  grace  &  whiche 
swetne.sse,  That  good  from  hevyn  to  alyjht  ches  !  Z449 
Marg.  Paston  in  P.  Lett.  I.  82  Abok  of  sofystre.  .the 
qlieche  my  seyd  brother  behestid  my  moder.  c  1450  Cap- 
grave  Li/e  St.  A  Jig.  xxxii,  pat  Jjei  schuld  not  denye  o  tyme 
whech  J>ei  graunted  ano^er  tyme.  1461  Paston  Lett.  II. 
10,  I  am  enformyd,  ye  schall  recuver  of  hard  and  but  a  part, 
the  qwech  schuld  be  dere  of  the  sute. 

2.  a,  r-3  twilc,  wile,  3  hwilch,  w(h)ilch, 
while,  Orjn.-whiWQ (^i^w. whillkess,/'/.  whillke), 
3-4  wilk,  4  wylke,  4-5  why  Ike,  4-6  whilke, 
4-6,  7-9  diaL  whilk,  5  wilke,  5-7  dial,  whylk, 
(6  Sc.  vhilk,  //.  v-hilks,  6-8  ^^r.  //.  whilks) ; 
3-4  quilc,  quilke,  4  qwilk,  quylk,  quhylk, 
(quil),  4-5  quilk,  4-8  Sc.  quhilk  (//.  5-7 
quhilkis,  6  quhilks). 

a  ogo  Alfred's  Boeth.  xxxiv.  §  10  Hwilc  ure  mse^  areccv) 
medemlice  ures  scyppendes  willan?  C97S  Rushw.  Gosp. 
Matt.  xxi.  24  Ic  ek  eow  saecge  in  wilce  m£eh(t]e  ic  Jjas  do. 
c  laoo  Ormin  471  whillc  [see  B.  4].  Ibid.  5283  O  whillkess 
kinness  wise.  C1200  Vices  ^  Virtues  77  Whilch  lean  aust 
?lu  te  hauen  of  godd  ?  Ibid.  125  jif  bu  wilt  witen  wilke 
ei^ene  3e  hierte  mu5e  habben.  c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  179 
H  listed  nu  for  hwat  and  o  wilche  wise,  13..  quhylk  [see 
B.  7a].  13..  Northern  Passion  256  {MS.  Camb.  Gg. 5.  31), 
pai  lukyd . .  Whylke  [v.  r.  wylke]  of  bayme  it  myght  be  fall. 
1424  E,  E.  IVills  (1882)  57,  I  will  my  wyf  haf  my  best 
aiiibeler,  and  mysone..wylk  him  likep  best.  1^5  Jas.  I 
Ess.  Poesie  ( Arb.)  14  The  vapouris . .  Whilks  syne  m  cloudds 
are  keiped  closs  and  well,  f  1634  W,  Cabtwright  Ordinary 
IV.  i,  Lere  me  whylk  way  he  wended.  171X  in  Nairne  Peerage 
Evid.  (1874)  132  To  be. .granted  to  the  said  deceast  Robert 
lord  Nairn  and  the  airs  male  of  his  body  whilks  failzieing  to 
the  said  Margaret  now  lady  Nairn  his  daughter.  18x9 
ScoTT  Leg.  Montrose  iii,  Their  damnable  skirlin'  pipes, 
whilk  they  themselves  pretend  to  understand. 

c  X2SO  Gen.  <$■  Ex.  2350  Seid  faim  quilke  min  blisses  ben. 
Ibid,  3631  Quilc  frud,  quat  oflTrende,  quilc  \.MS.  quil]  la^e. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  ^788  Ixsk  quilk  of  us  sal  tak  on  hand  For 
vs  alle  do  ^is  trauail.  Ibid.  8454  pe  kind  o  thinges  lerd  he, 
..  Quil  war  Jjair  mightes  soth  and  lele.  1387  in  Edin. 
Charters  (1871)  35  In  fourme  the  quylk  eftir  folowys.  X456 
Sir  G.  Have  Law  Anns  i  The  rubryis  . .  be  the  quhilkis 
men  may  better  knaw  [etc.].  a  X593  whilke  [see  B.  2  bj. 
1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  123  The  bukes  ol 
the  Assemblie,  all  quhilkis  I  had  preserved  hole.  X7S4 
Ramsay  Vision  xvii,  Starrie  gleims,  Qubilk  prinkled. 

y3.  2  hwic,  wio,  2-3  hwich,  (5wich),  3-6 
wyehe,  wich,  4  hwych,//.  huiche,  4-5  wiche, 
4-6  whiche,  whyche,  wych,  5  whych,  (wycche, 

6  wycch,  Sc.  vich,  vhich),  4-  which ;  4-5  quidhe, 
quyche,  5  quich,  quych,  qwiche,  qwych(e, 
5-6  Sc.  quhich ;  5  Sc.  quhik. 

«XX7S  Cott.  Horn.  238  Wic  ?eie,  wic  drednesse  wur3 
J>er.  Ibid,  243  Hwic  scule  beon  ure  sceld,  sanctus  paulus 
bus  sei3.  a  X200  Moral  Ode  136  Lutel  he  hit  scaweS  hwice 
bete  is  Jjer  \>3.  saule  wuneS.  C1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  141 
Luste3.  .wiche  wise  hie  hine  bisohte  and  hwich  andswere 
he  hire  giaf.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  326  Vor  to  wite  in 
5wiche  stede  is  wonii[n]gge  were.  ^1300  Beket  (Percy  Soc.) 
074  In  whiche  manere.  1340  Ayenb.  129  Yzij  wrechche  ine 
huiche  zor^es  and  ine  huicne  perils  Jjou  art.  c  1375  Cursor 
M.  21136  (Fairf.)  pat  folk  ilkane  walde  oJ>er  steyuen  Quiche 
mu3t  come  titist  to  heyuen.  C1380  Sir  Ferumb.  511  A 
costrel.  .hwych  ys  ful  of  J>at  bame  clcr.    1390  which  [see  B. 

7  b].  1415  in  43rd  Rep.  Dep.  Kpr.  Publ,  Rec.  584  On  ye 
morou  ye  Fryday  ye  quich  was  yis  day  fourteneghte,  1471 
Paston  Lett.  Suppl.  (1901)  138  Wycche  mony  I  pray  row 
that  [ye]  bestowe  yt  as  I  wryth  to  zow.  a  1500  Bernard, 
de  cura  ret  fatn.  215  A  mane,.. quhik  al  his  fantasy  Has 
geffyne  to  vice.  XS51  Crowley  Pleas.  <5-  Payne  63  Ye.. 
Wych  wythout  me  had  come  to  nought.  1585  T.  Washing- 
ton tr.  K'icholay's  I'oy.  i.  vii.  6  The  master  of  my  skiffe, 
whiche  presently,  .was  made  fast  by  the  leg.  a  1600  Mont* 
GOMERiE  Sonn.  Ivi.  6  My  teirs  vhich  so  abound. 

3.  a,  I  hwylc,  2  hwulch,  hulch,  2-3  wulc,  3 
whulc(h,  wulch,  5  whulche, 

871-889  Charter  in  O.  E.  Texts  ^^'^jyi  Swa  hwylc  mon 
swa  bio  wonie  &  breoce.  cixys  Lamb.  Horn.  15  Hwulc 
mon  is  pet  nauet  to  broken  elche  dei  pas  godes  la5e  pe  ic 
eou  nu  cweS.  Ibid.  27  huiche  [see  B.  6].  Ibid.  49  Nu  je 
habbe3  iherd  wulc  hit  is  for  to  iheren  godes  weordes  and 
heom  ethalden.  c  1205  Lay.  2303  pu  nast  of  whulche  londe 
heo  com  heder  !i5en.  Ibid.  20735  For  whuiches  cunnes 
pinge  Hgge  we  pus  here.  CX400  St.  Alexius  (Vernon  MS.) 
307,  I  wolde  fayn,  &  i  wuste  whulche. 

h.  3  hwuo,  hwu(c)ch,  wucoh,  3-5  wuch(e, 
woch(e,  4  whuche,  (wjuch),  4-5  whuch, 
whoohe,  5  whoch,  huch. 

<rx2oo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  189  And  to-jenes  hwuch  fo  man 
agh  fur^ien  sei3  pe  holi  apostle.  Ibid.  219  For  woche  pinge 
he  nemnede  [etc.].  a  1225  hwuc  [see  B.  i].  a  1250  Owl  ^ 
Ni^ht.  137S  Bo  wuch  ho  bo.  cx3ao  Cast.  Love  110  Alias 
wjuch  serue  and  deol  per  wes  1  f  1400  Beryn  176  Huch  pe 
Pardoner,  &  he,  pryuely  in  hir  pouchis  pey  put  hem  aflir- 
ward.  1401  zb  Pol.  Poems  iii.  36  Whocbe  party  may  strengere 
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be.    i4aj  Yoxce  tr.  Seer.  Sccr.  143  Wylde  bestis,  amonge 
wouheeuery  olt  hymabowliym  lo  whomehe  jsprere  [?pere). 
B.   Signification. 
I.    Interrogative  and  allied  nses. 

For  the  distinction  between  the  dependent  interrogative 
and  the  relative,  cf.  note  s.  v.  What  A.  1.** 

•|-L  adj.  Most  usually  predicative;  Of  what 
kind,  quality,  or  character;  also  attrib^  what  kind 
of :  =  L,  qnaiis,  (The  interrogative  correspond- 
ing to  the  demonstrative  Sdch.)  Qbs. 

In  attrib.  use  (in  j/«^.)  sometimes  followed  hyeu 

f  897  ^Elfred  Cr^jft^p/'f  Fast.  C.  Ixv.  467  Eter  ic  haebbe 
^ctseht  hweic  hierde  bion  sceal.  c  zooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  vii. 
^9  He  wiste  hwaet  &  hwylc  l^is  wif  waere..,  \>x\.  heo  synful 
IS.  £  XS05  Lay.  ioi2oMen..taIden  him  tiSende  of  alle  ^ere 
fore  |>e  Petrus  dude  in  Rome,  and  whulcne  \c  1275  wochne] 
martirdom  Petrus  hauede  vnder-fon.  41225  Aucr.  R.  64 
Hwon  Godes  propheie  makede  swuche  nione  of  eien,  hwuc 
mone  wenestu  is  to  moni  mon  .,  icumen  ..  of  hore  eien? 
1:  X250  Gen.  4-  Ex^  321a  Dor  he  stunden  for  to  sen  Quilc 
pharapn  wi3  hemsal  ben.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  1189  So 
nil  mijte  lerni  wiche  brutons  were.  ci^m>  Cast.  Lm-e  53 
To  \v-,uche  a  Castel  he  alihte,  \>q  he  wolde  here  for  vb  fihte. 
J388  WvcLiF  Jaines  L  24  Anoon  he  format  which  he  was. 
c  1400  tr.  Seer.  Secr.^  Gov.  Lofdsh,  104  Whiche  ys  J>y  fayth, 
and  J>y  lawe?  a  1400-50  Bk.  Curtasye  301  in  Babees  Bk.^ 
To  aske  his  nome,  and  qweche  he  be. 

2.  As  general  interrogative.  (Mostly  ^^x.)  +a. 
adj.    «■  What  A.  13,  14.    Ohs,  (or  merged  in  3  a.) 

f  900  tr.  Baedas  Hist.  iv.  xx[i]v.  (1890)  348  Hwylc  J>earf  is 
3e  busies?  exoooAffs.  Gosfi.  Matt.  xxiv.  3  Seje  us..hwilc 
tacn  si  bines  to-cymys.  c  xaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  33  pe  engel 
..scweo  a  whilche  wise  and  J>uregh  hwam  J»is  blisse  cumen 
sholde.  c  1290  Bckei  2323  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  J73  In  3wat 
manere  he  was  a-slaweand  ^wuch  tyme  he  was  ded.  C1305 
y^td,  Isc.  lot  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  no  SiJ>)?e  ic  fond  mie  louerd 
aslawe  y  not  in  whjche  wise,  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter 
Cant,  515  He  leryd  hiin  in  whilk  degre,..and  how  he  sould 
luf  him.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L,  L,  iv.  i,  105  Clo.  From  my 
Lord  to  my  Lady.  Qu,  From  which  Lord,  to  which  Lady? 
1715  Leoni  Palladio's  Archit.  (1745)  II.  65  Nor  ought  any 
one  to  wonder,  which  way  such  vast  Quantities  of  earthen 
Ware  came  there.  1751  Chesterf.  Lett*  ccxcvL  (1792)  IV.  6 
In  some  congratulatory  poem  prefixed  to  some  work,  I  have 
forgot  which. 

b.  pron.  =  What  A.  i,  6.  Also  (OE.  and  occas. 
later)  =Who.  Obs,  exc,  as  a  humorous  substitute 
for  what, 

97X  BUckL  Haiti.  169  Hwylc  ateowde  eow  to  fleonne  fram 
Son  toweardan  Godes  errc?  c  1290  St.  Brendan  569  in 
S.  Eng,  Leg.  235  Man  mai  i-seo  ^wuch  it  is  to  5yuen  ojnjr 
manncs  J»ing  with  wouj.  a  1400  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon 
AfS.  340/738  Afftur  J?is  schaltou  witen  J>en  W^uche  ben  ^e 
comaundemeiis  ten.  CX400  Brut  22  {/teading^.  How  iiij 
kynges  curteisely  helde  ai  Eritaigne;  and  whicne  beth  here 
names.  1548-9  Bk.  Com.  Prayer^  Catech.^  Tell  me  how 
many  [comtnandment^J  there  bee. . .  Tenne.  Whiche  be  ihey  ? 
a  i59«  Greene  Jas.  /K,  i.  657  Sike  is  the  wcrld,  but  whilke 
is  he  Isawe?  1599  Shaks.  MiichAdow.x.  107, 1  hauemanie 
ill  qualities?  Bene.  Which  is  one?  Mar.  I  say  my  prayers 
alowd.  1648  G.  Sandyt's  Par.  Ps.  cxiv.  9  RecoyUng  Seas, 
whicN[^</.  1638  what  J  caus'd  your  dread  ? 

1848  Dickens  A'wi^^y  xxxviii,  *!  want  a  so-and-so 'he 
says— some  hard  name  or  other.  *A  wl,ich?*  says  the 
Captain.  1891  Kipling  Z-i^A/ /A«/ /Vi;/f<iix,  Who's  inter- 
fering with  which  ? 

3.  In  limited  sense,  expressing  a  request  for 
selection  from  a  definite  number :  What  one  (or 
ones)  of  a  (stated  or  implied)  set  of  persons,  things, 
or  alternatives.    (The  current  use.)     a.  adj. 

Sometimes,  as  in  •whiek  wa^^  indistinguishable  from  a  a. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosf'.  Matt.  vU.  9  Hwjdc  man  is  of  eow  xyf 
his  sunu  hyne  bit  hlafes  sylst  bu  him  stan  ?  c  1386CHAUCER 
Rtt^e's  T,  15S  Whilk  way  is  he  geen?  c-1400  Destr.  Troy 
12659  t^n  J>ai  fraynet  q wiche  fi  eke,  bat  schuld  first  enter. 
"535  CovBRDALE  2  Kings  iii.  8  Which  waye  wil  we  go  vp? 
156a  J.  Hevwood  Prov.  ^  Epigr.  I  iv,  1  know  on  which 
syde  my  bread  is  buttred.  1596  Shaks.  Merck,  K  ii.  ix.  11 
Neuer  to  vnfold  to  any  one  Which  casket  'twas  I  chose. 
1667  MiLTOM  P.  Z..  IV.  73  Wliich  way  shall  I  file?  1770 
FooTE  Lame  Lover  n,  A  wise  man  should  well  weigh  which 
party  to  take  for.  1883  Besant  All  Sorts  xxi.  Bound  for 
some  American  port— I  forget  which.  1916  T.  K.  Glover 
The  Jesus  of  Hist.  iv.  70  When  the  question  is  asked, '  Was 
Jesus  the  Messiah  ?  *  the  obvious  reply  is, '  Which  Messiah  ? ' 
b.  pron.  ( t  occas. ,  in  dependent  clause,  with  the. ) 

^950  Lindis/.  Gosf>.  Matt.  vi.  27  Quit  autem  ttestrum  .. 
huxTc  uutetlice  iurre?  £^1000  Ags,  Gosp.  John  xix.  24  Ne 
slite  we  hy,  ac  uton  hleotan  hwylccs  ures  heo  sy.  1M7  R, 
Glouc.  (Rolls)  928  Among  hom  ..  strif  me  mi^te  be  Woch 
mesl  maisters  were,  a  1300  Cursor  Jlf,  15275  Ful  wel  i  wat 
)>e  quilk  o  yow  pc  tresun  ha^  puruaid.  13 . .  St.  A  lexius  2oj 
(Ms.  Laud  108)  Lauedi,  I  wiMe  ful  fayn,  and  I  wiste  wilk. 
1402  7(»c^  Upland  28  Frcre,  how  many  orders  be  in  erthe, 
and  which  is  the  perfitest  order?  ci^joGol.  ^  Gaw.  919 
Quhilk  that  hapjpynnit  the  lak,  Couth  na  leid  say  I  1526 
TiNDALE  John  viii.  46  Which  of  you  can  rebuke  me  offsynne? 
'573-80  TussF.R  llusb.  (1878)  77  In  making  or  mending  as 
needeth  thy  ditch,  get  set  to  quick  set  it,  Tcarne  cunningly 
whitch.  1599  Shaks.  MuchAdov  \v.  72  Which  is  Beatrice? 
Seat.  I  answer  to  that  name.  1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  ^ 
Commw.  2  Of  ihc^c  two  I  doc  not  know  which  to  prefer.  161 1 
Shaks.  ly'int.  T.  iv.  iii.  94,  I  cannot  tell,  .for  which  of  his 
Verlucs  it  was.  x66o  Fuller  Mixt  Contempt,  xm.  21  Two 
young  Gentlemen  were  comparing  their  revenues  together, 
vying  which  of  them  were  thebest.  X791C0WPKR  Let.  to  IV. 
Bagot  iB  Mar.,  Indisposed,  .with  gout  or  rheumatism,  (for 
it  seems  uncertain  which).  X857  Ruskin  Pol.  Econ.  Att 
Addenda  191  noUf  The  contest  between  them  is  not . .  which 
shall ^et  everything  for  himself.  1869  Stevenson  Ballan- 
trae  iti,  But'which  is  it  to  be ?     Fight  or  make  friends? 

4.  adj.  and  pron.  Repeated  (in  sense  3) :  a.  in 
each  of  two  (or  more)  separate  clauses,  usually 
connected  by  a  conj. 

tf  897  Alfred  Gregory's  Past  C,  lix.  451  He  us  jetacnode 
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for  hwelcura  Slngum  we  sceolden  ure  godan  weorc  helan,  & 
for  hwelcum  we  hi  sceolden  cySan.  £:  1200  Ormin  471-2 
Prestess..&  daecness..ShifFtedenn  hemm  bitwenenn  Whillc 
here  shollde  serrfenn  firrst,  Whillc  sibbenn  i  be  temmple. 
1397  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2562  Me  nuste  Woch  was  on  ne  woch 
was  o>er.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Ckron.  IVace  (Rolls)  Prol.  17 
To  here,  .whilk  were  foles,  &  whilk  were  wyse.  1575  TuR- 
BFRv.  Faidconrie  159  To  note  the  naturall  disposition  of  his 
Hawkes:  as,  whiche  will  flee  beeing  high..,  and  whiche 
best,  when  she  is  kepte  lowe,  whiche  will  flee  best  when  s!ie 
is  set  most  sharpe  and  eager,  and  whyche  contrary,  and 
whiche  in  a  meane  betweene  both.  1849  Macaulay  Hiit, 
Enf.  iii.  I,  407  Which  ballot  boxes  were  to  be  gieen  and 
which  red,  which  balls  were  to  be  of  gold  and  which  of 
silver,,  and  a  hundred  more  such  trifles,  were  gravely  con- 
sidered. 1880  Shorthouse  yohn  Inglemnt  xxvii,  Trying. . 
to  make  out . .  which  was  noble  and  which  was  groom. 

b.  in  the  same  clause,  in  abbreviated  expres- 
sions, esp.  which  is  which  =  which  is  the  one  and 
which  is  the  other  ;  so  which  goes  with  whichj  etc. ; 
also  with  another  intei  rog.,  as  who  is  to  have  which. 

A  jocular  variant  is  contained  in  the  phr,  to  tell  tether 
from  which, 

A 1300  Cursor  M.  9290  Wel  sal  he  cunknau  quilk  es  quilk, 
Fra  the  wick  (>e  god  to  scil.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  K. 
xii.  iii.  (Bodl,  MS.),  pe  furste  manere  hawkes  takeb  onelich 
here  praie  fleinge  bnddes  and  be  secunde  manere  haukes.. 
reesep  on  briddes  Jj*  setteb  one  be  grounde.  And  be  briddes 
knowiJ>  whiche  is  whiche.  c  X41S  Hoccleve  De  Reg. 
Princ,  445  Som  tyme,  afer  men  myghten  lordes  knowe  By 
there  array,  from  ober  folke ;  but  now  A  man  schal.  .musen 
a  long  throwe  Whiche  is  whiche.  xss9  Avlmer  Harborozve 
K4,  It  was  not  to  bee  iudged  by  the  greatnes  or  smalnes, 
but  which  was  whose.  1564  Harding  Ans^u.  jewel  73  It 
is  hard  to  fynde  which  keye  serueth  which  locke,  1582 
N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Mark  xv.  24  Casting  lottes  v_pon  them,  who 
should  take  which.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  111.  iv.  127  What  is 
the  night  f  Almost  at  oddes  with  morning,  which  is  which, 
17U  Steele  Spect.  No.  41  r  4  There  does  not  need  any  great 
Discernment  to  judge  which  are  which.  1849  C,  Brontk 
Shirley  xxiii,  Caroline,  looking  round,  met  a  new  Robert, 
—the  real  Robert. .  .'Well,'  said  he,  ..'which  is  which?' 
i88x  Miss  Braddon  Asphodel  xii,  To  see  which  went  best 
with  which. 

II,  Exclamatory  use. 

1 6.  adj,  (in  n on- collective  sing,  followed  by  a)  : 
=  What  B.  5,  5  b.  Obs. 

c888  IEa.vwl'q  Boeth,  xvi.  §2  Jif  je  nu  ^esawan  hwelce 
mus  baet  waere  hlaford  ofer  o3re  mys, .  .mid  hwelce  hleahtre 
;^e  woldon  bion  astered.  a  1x75  [see  A.  2  ^].  c  1175  Lajiib. 
Horn.  19  NimaS  aemchwilche  ^ife  he  us  jefco.  <zx225 
Ancr.  R.  134  penc  hwuch  pinen  he  bolede.  1207  R.  Glouc, 
(Rolls)  7237  Hii  seye  be  sobnesse  In  wuch  lecherie  &  ober 
sunne  pe  prestes  songe  hor  mcsse.  c  1305 11,000  Virgins  62 
in  E,  E.  P,  (1862)  67  Louerd,  which  a  cumpaignye  of  clene 
maidenes  was  bere,  X377  Langl.  P,  PI.  B.  x.  27  Whiche 
lordes  beth  bis  shrewes  I  ^1386  Chaucer  Frankl.  T,  714  Lo 
which  a  wyf  was  Alcestem.  a  X400-S0  Wars  Alex.  1^7  He 
tellis  quyche  a  tunne  of  tresoure  he  hauys.  ^1430  Pilgr. 
Lyf  Mankode  in.  v.  (1869)  139  Harrow,  which  gret  wood- 
shipe  is  b's.  c  1440  facob  s  Well  loa  Lo,  whiche  a  worschip 
sche  hadde,  &  whiche  a  ioye. 

III.  Relative  uses.     *  as  simple  relative. 

6.  adj.  The  ordinary  relative  adj. 

Formerly  in  Sc.  with  pi.  Inflexion  -J,  -isx  see  A.  a  a.  For 
the  construction  with  a  prep.,  cf.  7a. 

c  H75  Lamb,  Horn,  27  pesne  mon  ic  habbe  itaken  to  mine 
a^ene  bihofbe.  Ma  monna  ic  scolde  bi^eten  swa,  hi  bulche 
monna  sci3  drihteii  in  his  spelle  b^  ne  bus  cweb  [etc.]. 
c  1250  Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  30  Lecherie,  spusbreche, 
Roberie, .  .and  alle  obre  euele  deden,  burch  wyche  bii^kes 
man  ofserueth  bet  fer  of  helle.  13. .  Northern  Passion  1309 
(MS.  Camb.  Gg.  I.  i)  pe  treof  llf  On  woche  [v.r,  whilke]  tre 
bat  appil  grewe.  c  1400  Brut  229  His  flesshe  was  restorede 
a^ein, . .  for  whiche  miracle  be  good  man  &t  his  frendes  louede 
God  and  Seint  Thomas.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  loi 
The  thr^'dde  realme  was  of  Estesex.  .The  kynges  of  whiche 
place., were  obcdiente  to  other  kynges.  1460  Capgravk 
Chron.  (Rolls)  166  He  fond  him  ontretable ;  for  whech  cause 
the  bischop  cursid  him.  X526  Tindale  Col.  iii.  6  Fomicacion, 
vnclennes, . .  and  covetousnes , . :  for  which  thyngcs  sakes  the 
wrath  of  god  falleth  on  the  chyldrcn  off  vnbeleve.  1585 
Jas.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  55  They  are  figures  of  Rhetorique 
and  Dialectique,  quhilkis  alrlis  I  professe  nocht.  x6io 
Shaks.  Temp,  i,  ii.  277  She  did  confine  thee. .  Into  a  clouen 
Pyne,  within  which  nft  Imprison 'd,  thou  didst  painefully  re- 
maine  A  dozen  yeeres.  1719  De  Foe  Crwj^*  i.  (Globe)  71 
It  rain'd  all  Night  and  all  Day,.. during  which  time  the 
Ship  broke  in  pieces  1800  Wordsw.  Harl-LeaP  Well,  The 
monuments  spoken  of  in  the  second  Part  of  the  following 
Poem,  which  monuments  do  now  exist  as  I  have  there 
described  them.  1831  Carlvle  Sart.  Res.  i.  i,  Concerning 
which  last,  indeed.  1892  Photogr.  Ann.  II.  883  A  5X4 
camera. , (which  size  is  now  the  most  popular). 

7.  pron.  The  ordinary  relative  pronoun  intro- 
ducing an  additional  statement  about  the  ante- 
cedent, the  sense  of  the  principal  clause  being 
complete  without  the  relative  clause ;  thus  some- 
times equivalent  to  *and  that  (it,  they,  etc.)'. 
{Ci.'YviKT  ret. pron,  2.) 

In  this  and  following  senses  formerly  sometimes  followed 
by  that  (That  conj.  6),  occas,  by  as  (cf.  As  adv.  B.  27). 

a.  As  obj.  of  a  prep.,  which  usually  precedes 
which^  but  occas.  stands  at  the  end  of  the  clause. 

If  the  prep,  depends  on  some  other  word  (e.g.  a  sb.  or 
numeral),  that  word  (with  any  that  qualify  or  govern  it) 
usuallystands  immediately  before  the  prep. 

£■1175  Lamb.  Horn.  11  Drihten  him  bi-tahte  twa  slanene    i 
tables  breode  on  hwulche  godalmihti  heufde  iwriten   ba    | 
ten  la^e.     13. .  Cursor  M.  9540  (GtJtt.)  Ilk-an  gaf  he  sub-    I 
stance  an,,,Wlduten  quhylk  on  nan  manere  Miht  he  in 
pes  his  kingriche  jeme.     X423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  iii,  A  boke. . 
Off  quhich  the  name  Is  clepit..  Boece.     X45X  Paston  Lett. 
Suppl.  (1901)  35  A  letter,  .qwych  I  send  yow  a  copy  of, 
1590  Spf.nser  F.  Q.  k  xi,  29  A  springing  well,  From  which 
fast  trickled  forth  a  stluer  flood.     1603  in  Gage  Hengrave 
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(1822)  32  One  payer  of  little  orgaynes  w*''  a  board  w""  they 
stand  on.  1687  A.  Lovell  tr.  Thei>enot's  Trav.  i.  17  Our 
Ship  stuck  a  ground,  with  the  noise  of  which,  our  Captain 
awoke.  1726  Adv.Capt.  R.  Boyle  (1768)  113  Their  Beards 
&  Mustachoes.. which  they  take  a  particular  Pride  in  the 
Length  or  Largeness  of.  x8s8  Carlvle  Fredk.  Gt.  11.  vii, 
I.  131  The  Pope  ..  being  held  ..  at  a  distance  :  the  result 
of  which  was  what  we  see.  1893  Max  Pemberton  Iron 
Pirate  ii,  A.. Scotsman,  who  cairied  the  economy  of  his 
race  even  to  the  extent  of  flesh,  of  which  he  was  sparse. 
b.  As  subject  or  object  of  a  verb. 

Formerly  sometimes  used  where  as  is  now  idiomatic,  as 
in  quot.  1688 :  cf.  10. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  ix.  16  In  bis  snare  whilke  bai  hid  swa. 
1390  GowER  Conj.  III.  132  His  herbe  propre  is  Rosmarine, 
Which  schapen  is  for  his  covine.  £■  1400  Cw^or  M  25391 
(Cott.  Galba)  pe  blis  of  heuyn,  Whilk  seuyn  vertusevntillvs 
wins,  And  als  fordose  seuyn  dedly  sins.  1485  Caxton  Chas. 
Gt,  193  Eche  took  an  hors,. which  ranne  at  al  aduenture, 
c  X550  Rolland  Crt,  Venus  Prol.  1 1  Complexiounis . .  Quhilkis 
ar  thir  four: ..  Phlegmatike  .,  Sanguineane  .,  Colerike  .. 
Melancolie,  Quhilkis  of  nature  ar  wonder  different.  x5Si 
Lvndesav  MonareJie  4373  This  isane  maruellous  Monarche, 
Quhilk  hes 'power  Imperiall  Boith  of  the  body  and  the, 
Saull.  a  16x3  Brerewood  Lang.  ^  Retig.  (1622)  201  The' 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanish :  all  which  in  a  barbarous 
wortl  haue  bcene  called  Romanse,  1650  Fuller  Pisgak 
I.  xiii.  41  The  Hel  rews  measuring  their  land  by  a  bow-snot, 
.  .which. -admits  of  variation.  1688  Holme  Armoury  \\\, 
331/2  The  Pitchfork  (or  Pikel,  which  we  vulgarly  call  it). 
X719  De  Foe  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  48,  I  spy'd  a  small  Piece  of 
a  Rope,  which  I  wonder'd  I  did  not  see  at  first,  1825  T. 
Hook  Sayings  Ser.  11.  Passion  <$■  Princ.  x.  HI.  209  'And 
so  good  night':  saying  which,  be  urbanely  shook  hands. 
1872  MoRLEY  Vol/airei.  3  Ideas. .whose  forms  were  old.., 
but  which  were  full  of  seemingly  inexhaustible  novelty.  X875 
Jevons  Money  xix.^  246  The  United  States  government 
tiied  a  similar  experiment,  which  was  soon  discontinued, 
C,  Referring  to  a  fact,  circumstance,  or  statement. 

1390  GowER  Conf,  1. 13  To  make  pes  betwen  the  kynges 
, .  Which  is  the  propre  diiete  Belongende  unto  tiie  prestnode. 
1516  in  E.  Lodge  lltustr.  (1838)  I.  17  He  would  advise  me 
to  get  me  to  some  little  house,  with  a  few  persons  with  me, 
which  I  have  done,  xsax  in  Essex  Rev.  XIII.  22X  If  she 
[sc.  the  ship]  come  not  well  home,  which  God  forfende. 
'597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  v,  ii,  34  You  must  now  speake  Sir 
lohn  Falstaffe  faire.  Which  swimmes  against  your  streamc 
of  Quality.  X669  Boyle  Contn.  New  Exper.  i.  xxxiv.  118, 
I  order'd  the  Air  to  be  let  in  very  leisurely,  upon  which  we 
could  plainly  see  [etc].  X699  Bentlev  Phal,  xii.  320  The 
l.tst  part  of  the  Sentence  not.. answering  to  the  first  j  which 
is  the  proper  definition  of  a  Soioecism.  X760  Sterne  Tr, 
Shandy  III.  xxiv,  I  dragged  her  after  me,  by  meansof  which 
she  fell  backwards  soss  against  the  bridge,  1787  J.  Fea 
Fish.  Sc.  Isl.  31  We  have  no  Methodists  settled  amongst 
us,  which  is  very  fortunate.  1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Senii- 
vient,  Looking  as  amiable  as  tney  possibly  could — which, 
by  the  by,  is  not  saying  much  for  them.  X839  Ure  Diet. 
Arts  1076  Yellow  rosin  contains  some  water,  which  black 
rosin  does  not.  1886  [E.  H.  Dering]  In  Light  of  20th  Cent. 
iv.  65  Observation.. only  shows  what  is  visible,  which  life  is 
not.  19x4 'Ian  Hkv'  Knt.  on  Wheels  xiii.  §3  They  con- 
formed to  the  rules,.. observing  the  spirit  rather  than  the 
letter  of  the  law.  Which  was  just  as  well. 

d.  With  a  conjunction  in  the  relative  clause, 
usually  following  which,  rarely  preceding,   arch. 

In  early  use  more  frequently  with  pleonastic  personal  pro- 
noun (see  14).     For  sylfepiic  uses  see  15. 

[1510 :  see  13  b.]  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  214  b,  To 
conuej;  hym  selfe  into  some  other  place,  without  delay, 
which  if  he  did  they  assured  hym,y*  he  should  haue  neither 
hurte  nor  damage.  <:  1643  Ld.  Herbert  Autobiog.  (1824) 
193  Oliver  Herbert  was  forced  to  fly  France,  which,  that  he 
might  do  the  better,  I  paid  the  said  fencer  200  crowns.  175^ 
Fielding  Amelia  111.  \iii.  The  tears  began  to  overflow— 
which,  when  he  perceived,  he  stopt.  X796  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  Nature  ($■  Art  xi.  'iSao)  29  Explanations  followed  all 
these  questions;  but  which  ..  require  no  recital  here.  1835 
Chatto  Rambles  Northumbld.  106  A  girl,  .returning  home 
from  milking . .  saw  many  fairies  gamboling  in  the  fields,  but 
which  were  invisible  to  her  companions.  1871  Ruskin  Fort 
Clav.  iii.  14  It  was  not  [then]  esteemed  of  absolute  necessity 
to  put  agreements  between  Christians  in  writing  !  Which  if 
it  were  not  now,  you  know  we  might  save  a  great  deal  of 
money.  1883  R.  W.  DixoN  Mano  ii.  iv.  76  Which  when  he 
saw,  thither  luli  fast  ran  he. 

e.  Introducing  a  parenthetic  qualifying  clause  in- 
serted in  the  principal  clause.    (Cf.  sense  1 1,  quots. 

1599.  1719-) 

1560  Rolland  Seven  Sages  (Bann.  Club)  50  He  pnrposit, 
quhilk  was  wors,  My  awin  Lady,  .to  defers.  i6xx  Beai-m. 
&  Fl.  Maid's  Trag.  ni.  ii,  Are  not  you,  Which  is  above  all 
joycs,  my  constant  friend?  X640  £.  Reynolds  Passions 
xvi.  174  Strange  Sinnes  too  (which  is  the  curiositie  and  cor- 
ruption of  Nature)  are  marvellous  attractive.  X862  Ruskim 
Unto  this  Last  ii.  40  Primarily,  which  is  very  notable  and 
curious,  I  observe  that  men  of  business  rarely  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  'rich*.  1882  Besant  Alt  Sorts  vii, 
When,  which  happenejd  every  day,  they  foigot  their  dis- 
guises for  a  while,  they  talked  quite  freely. 

8.  Introducing  a  clause  defining  or  restricting  the 
antecedent  and  thus  completing  the  sense.  Regu- 
larly so  used  after  the  antecedent  that  (That  dem, 
pron,  6),  or  after  a  prep,  (see  b)  ;  in  other  cases  the 
more  regular  relative  is  thHt  (That  ret,  pron.  i). 

In  modern  printing  usually  distinguished  from  7  by  the 
absence  of  a  comma  before  the  relative  (as  in  speech  by  the 
absence  of  a  pause). 

\  All  which  continued  in  literary  iLse  till  1 185a 

f  1250  Gen.  Sf  Ex,  170  So  made  god..Al  erue,  and  wrim, 
and  wilde  der,  Qwel  man  mai  sen  on  werlde  her.  c  X320 
Cast.  Lave  1434  pe  woundes , .  Wjuche  bat  weoren  on  honden 
and  feet.  17x400  Apol.  Loll.  42  Man  was  maad  to  lord  in 
alle  creaturis,  and  forfetid  not  b^t  wyche  synnib  not.  1598 
B.  Jonson  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  11.  it  (1601  Qo.),  That  land  or 
nation  best  doth  thnue,  Which  to  smooth-fronted  peace  is 
most  procliue,    1610  Shaks.  Temp.  v.  i.  204  It  is  you,  that 
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huw  chalk'd  forth  the  way  Which  brought  vs  hilher.  l«ii 
BHU  Gen.  L  7  God..diuided  the  waters,  which  were  vnder 
the  fimuunent,  from  the  waters,  which  were  aboue  the  firma- 
mmt.  1619  in  Hales'  Gold.  Ktm.  11.  (1673)  125  This  is  all 
vhich  is  done  this  week.  177^  Goldsm.  An/.  Hist.  (1770) 
II.  335  Repairing  the  destruction,  which  they  must  often 
sufTer,  by  their  quick  reproduction.  i8»4  L.  Murray  £«/. 
Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  74  After  all  which  can  be  done,  to  render 
the  definitions.. comprehensive  and  accurate.  1834  Nkw- 
MAll  Par.  Strm.  I.  xii.  293  This  is  the  path  which  leads  to 
death.  1848  Pusky  Paroch.  Serm.  I.  iv.  {1873)  71  All  which 
we  are,  except  sin.  He  became.  1875  l^ioss  Money  xx. 
«u  Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a  town  which  is  able  to 
suapoit  two  banks.  1916  Act  8  Geo.  K  c.  s  §  4  (2).  W  any 
peraon.. makes.. any  statement  which  is  false. 

b.  As  obj.  of  a  prep.,  which  usually  precedes   ^ 
the  relative  as  in  7  a.  ! 

c  IKO  Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  -31  Alle  Jw  sennen  (lUrch 
wiche  me  liest  !»  luue  of  gode  almichti.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
17*88  +  74  pat  friday  was  our  leuedy  day  On  wilk  our  lord 
siavn  was.  <:i386  Chaucbr  Syr.'s  T.  17,  j8  And  of  the 
secte  of  which  pat  he  was  born  He  kepte  his  lay  to  which 
>>at  he  was  sworn,  c  1450  Merlin  ii.  32, 1  moste  go  in  to 
that  centre  ffro  whiche  these  be  come  to  fecche  me.  1663  ; 
Extr.  St.  Papers  rel.  Friends  Ser.  ii.  (iQir)  173  Many  more  ! 
thinges  which  the  controuersy  of  the  Lord  is  against.  1700 
CONCREVE  IVay  of  World  11.  iii,  The  Guilt  with  which  you 
wou'd  asperse  me.  1830  Macaulay  Ess.,  Moore's  Life 
Byrm  (1843)  L  336  They  wrote  concerning  things  the 
thooght  of  which  set  their  hearts  on  fire.  1839  Dk  ui  Beche 
Rtf.  GtoL  Cormv.,  etc.  xiv.  459  A  bar  upon  which  the  sea 
bre^  occurs  at  the  entrance  of  the  Kingsbridge  estuary. 

U  o.  In  anacoluthic  construction,  as  in  That   ^ 
rel.  pron.  8.  rare. 

I7»9  Law  Serious  C.  ix.  Direct  your  common  actions  to 
that  end  which  they  did. 

9.  Used  of  persons.  Now  only  dial,  except  in 
speaking  of  people  in  a  body,  the  ordinary  word 
being  who  (objective  whom)  or  (in  sense  b)  Ihat. 

a.  Introducing  an  additional  statement,  as  in  7  : 
thus  sometimes  =  '  and  he  (they,  etc.) '. 

a  1300  E.E.  Psalter  cxlv[i].  3  Traiste  never,  .in  men  sones, 
in  whilk  hele  es  nane.  c  1386  Chaucer  Frankl.  T.  94  Hire 
freendes  whiche  l>at  knewe  hir  heuy  thoght  Conforten  hire. 
—  Skif man's  T.  153  Yow  which  1  haue  loued  specially. 
1447  BoKENHAM  Seyntys,  Caecitia.  201  Lord  Jhesu  Cryst, 
wych  al  thyng  knowyst.  a  1450  Knt,  de  la.  Tour  65  The 
holy  man  whiche  had  pitee  of  his  neuew,  sorufuU  he  yede 
into  his  chapelL  c  1489  Caxton  Soiines  of  Aymon  xxvi. 
547  Charlemagn  toke  a  messager  whiche  he  sente  to  rey- 
nawde.  1516  Tisdale  /  Cor.  xv.  57  Thankes  be  vnto  God, 
whych  hath  geven  vs  victory.  1548-9  Bk.  Com,  Prayer, 
Matins  2nd  Collect,  O  God,  which  art  author  of  peace, 
and  louer  of  Concorde.  1610  Shaks.  Tettip.  I.  ii.  342, 1  am  all 
the  Subiects  that  you  haue.  Which  first  was  min  owne  King. 
169J  O.  Walker  Grk.  4-  Rom.  Hist.  11.  310  He  had  nine 
Wives,  all  which  he  cast  offsuccessively.  1703  Moxon  Mech. 
Exerc,  254  The  Master-Bricklayer,  or  else  his  Foreman 
(which  ought  to  be  an  ingenious  Workman),  a  1774  Goldsm. 
tr.  Scarron's  Com.  Rom.  {ijjs)  L  200  A  couple  of  women.. 
one  of  which.,  leaned  on  the  other's  shoulder.  1837  Dickens 
Pickw.  xxxiv.  Had  been  told  it  herself  by  Mrs.  Mudberry 
which  kept  a  mangle,  and  Mrs.  Bunkin  which  clear-starched. 
18^  Scribner's  Mag.  XXV.  114/1  His  mother  had  ten 
children,  of  which  he  was  the  oldest. 

b.  Introducing  a  defining  clause,  as  in  8. 

X338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (iBio)  224  Whan  Jjei  were  inowe, 
on  whilk  (>ei  mot  afie.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  7".  p  981  If  ther 
be  a  confessour  to  which  he  may  shriuen  hym.  1483  Acta 
Audit,  in  Ada  Dom.  Cone,  IL  Introd.  106  Because  he 
mariit  without  his  consent  'quhilk  is  his  ourlord.  1526 
TiNOALE  Matt.  V.  10  Blessed  are  they  which  suffre 
persecucion  for  rightewesnes  sake,  a  1548  Hall  Ckron., 
Hen.  /K  28  b,  Entendyng  to  be  reuenged  on  them  whiche 
be  sought  for.  1600  Surflet  Country  Farm  vi.  xxii.  803 
The  raider  which  is  carefull  of  his  health,  may  learpe  to 
make  cboise  of  such  wine,  1605  Shaks.  i^fflr  iv.  vi.  2r5 
Euery  one  heares  that,  which  can  distinguish  sound,  a  1703 
BuHKlTT  On  N,  T,  Luke  iv.  24  That  Minister  which  prosti- 
tutes his  Authority,  frustrates  the  end  of  his  Ministry.  1774 
J.  Bryant  Mythol,  L  p.  xiv.  Those  people  which,  1  term 
Amonians.  1836  Jas.  Grant  Random  Recoil.  Ho.  Lords  x, 
224  Dugald  Stewart,  one  of  the  greatest  men  which  Scotland 
has  prcSuced.  S84Z  Alison  Hist.  Eur.  IX.  Ixix.  202  The 
wounded,  which  were  carried  past..,  never  failed  to  salute 
the  Emperor.  X90Q  IVestm.  Gaz.  p  July  2/2  He  is  on  the 
high  road  to  get  all  the  men  for  which  he  has  asked. 

C.  Still  regularly  used  of  a  person  in  reference 
to  character,  function,  or  the  like,  in  which  case 
the  sense  is  really  7  or  8. 

1645  Howell  Twelve  Treat.  (1661)  233  The  subject  of  this 
Discours  were  more  proper  to  One  of  the  long.Robe,  which 
1  am  noL  X797  Bp.  WATSt)N  Apol.  Christ,  yi.  (ed.  6)  180  He  put 
two  maid  servants,  which  were  called  ministers,  to  the  torture. 
X84J  Borrow  Bible  in  Spain  (1843)  II.  x.  208  He  was  by  no 
means  the  profound  philologist  which  the  notary  had 
represented  him  to  be.  1855  Newman  Callisla  xii.  108  He 
was  not  quite  the  craven . .  which  she  thought  him. 
10.  Rarely  used  after  an  antecedent  to  which  the 
ordinary  correlative  is  as,  a.  after  same  :  =  That 
rel.  pron.  4.  b.  after  so  or  such :  often  equivalent 
to  'that  it  (he,  etc.)  '. 

Z340,  etc  Isee  Same  A.  i  aj.  CX386  [see  Such  B.  12]. 
1550  Veron  Godly  Sayings  Ep.  Ded.  (1846)  19  Who  is  so 
dul, . .  whiche . .  would  not  be  moued  too  thankefulnes  ?  1^96 
*  L.  PlOT*  Silvayn's  Orator  401  No  man  ought  to  bind 
bimselfe  vnto  such  couenants  which  hee  cannot . .  accomplish. 
x6o^  Camden  Rent.,  Names  45  Barvch,  Hebr.  the  same 
which  Bennet,  blessed.  1607  Topsell  Four-f,  Beasts  326 
A  kind  of  wilde  horsse  which  hath  homes  like  a  Hart,  and 
therefore  I  take  it  to  bee  thcsame  which  is  called  Hypellaphus. 
1709,  1888  [see  Such  B.  12].  x8oa-ta  Bentham  Ration. 
yudic.  Evid.  (1827)  V.  32X  There  b  not  any  argument  so 
absurd,  which  is  not  daily  received. 

•*  a»  componnd  relative  (or  with  ellipsis  of  ante- 
cedent). 
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fU.  pron.  That  which,  one  which,  something 
that :  =  What  C.  1,3a;  also  of  a  person.  One 
who ;  //.  Those  which  or  who.   Obs. 

c  laos  Lay.  2167  Al  Albanakes  folc  folden  i-scohten  Buten 
while  fat  ber  at-wond  (liirh  wode  burse,  c  1430  Syr  Gentr. 
(Roxb.)  8837  He  dremed  of  you  which  him  affrayed.  .c"470 
Hf.nrv  Wallace  xi.  321  Na  men  he  tuk  bot  quhilk  he 
hydder  brocht.  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm,  Par.  fohnm.  31 
Should  he  do  greater  thynges  then  whiche  this  man  doeth  i 
IS79  Fulke  Heskins'  Pari.  105  They  interprete  literally, 
which  the  doctors  did  write  figuratiuely.  1599  SliAKS.  Much 
Ado  IV.  ii.  83,  I  am  a  wise  fellow,  and  which  is  more,  an 
officer,  and  which  is  more,  a  housholder.  1643  DicGES 
Unlawf.  Taking  up  Arms  B,  I  shall  desire  one  thing 
especially  may  be  remembred,  as  which  hath  great  influence 
upon  all  cases.  1634  Z.  Coke  Logick  16  An  ambiguous 
word  is  which  indistinctly  signifieth  things  that  in  nature  are 
divers.  X719  De  Foe  Crusoe  I.  (Globe)  75,  I  had  the  loose 
Earth  to  carry  out ;  and  which  was  of  more  Importance, 
I  had  the  Cieling  to  prop  up. 

12.  In  generalized  sense  {ndj.  or  pron.),  with  or 
without  qualifying  adv.  {ever,  so,  etc.)  :  Any  (per- 
son or  thing)  that,  whatever  ;  usually,  now  always, 
with  limitation  of  reference,  as  in  3  :  =  Which- 
KVERi;  s\iO  (yih.\i  ever  or  soever)  =  Whichever  2. 

OE.  siuahwilc  iswa),  ME.  hwilch..so,  seisee  Which-so), 
north,  guilksum,  were  ultimately  superseded  by  Wi/c/i  «'«r, 
soever  (see  Whichever,  Whichsoever). 

3890  Charter  in  O.  E.  Texts  451  Swa  hwylc  minra 
fiedrenmesa  swa  3aet  sio.  900-30  O.  E.  Chron,  an.  755 
(Parker  MS.),  paes  cyninges  [)esnas..K'der  urnon  swa  hwelc 
swa  ))onne  jearo  wear);,  c  1000  Ags.  Ps,  (Th.)  cxxxvii[i].  4 
[3I  Swahwylce  daja  ic  ^e  deorne  cise.    c  laao  Bestiary  5  in 

0.  E.  Misc.  I  Bi  wile  weie  so  he  wile,  a  1223  Ancr.  R.  8 
O  hwuche  wise  se  beo  euer  wule.  X297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls) 
497  Brut  bad  corineus  for  to  chese  of  ech  contrei.  .Jwich. . 
I;im  likede  best,  a  X300  Cursor  M.  16373  Ask  quilk  sum  yee 
will  haue.  £1400  Rule  St.  Bcnet  (prose)  liii.  35  pabbesse. . 
ou}>ir  a-noJ>ir  nunne,  wilke  sam  sho  cumandis.  1464-3  in 
ActsParlt.  Scot.(i8ji)  XII.  31/1  Thai  personis..sall  outhir 
entire  j>e  kingis  ward . .  or  thane  dewoide  |je  realmes . .  quhilk 
(>at  salbe  seine  maist  expedient.    1513  Ld.  Berners  Froiss. 

1.  cccxli.  217/2  Whiche  of  them  yt  euer  should  breake  this  1 
peace.. shoulde  rynne  in  the  sentence  of  the  pope.  1545  ' 
Ravnalde  Byrth  Mankynde  134  Whiche  of  these  wayes  so 
euer  it  cume  it  shall  be  very  good  to  bathe  the  chylde.  i6oa 
Shaks.  Ham,  iv.  vii.  13  My  Vertue  or  my  Plague,  be  it 
either  which.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple,  Home  ix,  Nothing 
but  drought  and  dearth,.. Which  way  so-e're  I  look,  I  see. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  75  Which  way  I  flie  is  Hell ;  my  self 
am  Hell.  1690  Child  Disc.  Trade_  (1698)  jo  Which  way 
ever  we  take  our  measures,  to  me  it  seems  evident  [etc.]. 
1733  Johnson  Adventurer  No.  69  r  to  Which  way  soever 
he  turned  his  thoughts,  impossibility  and  absurdity  arose  in 
opposition.  1824  Scott  St,  Ronan's  xvi,  [He]  lets  a'things 
about  the  manse  gang  whilk  gate  they  will.  1844  S.  R.  Mait- 
land  Dark  Ages  xv.  243  The  table  was  so  large  that,  place 

it  which  way  they  would,  it  could  not  be  prevented  from 
shewing  above  water.  1877  Tennyson  Harold  11.  ii.  141 
But  wherefore  is  the  wind,  Which  way  soever  the  vane.arrow 
swing.  Not  ever  fair  for  England  ? 
***  13.  The  whioh.  arch.  a.  as  adj.  =  6. 
13. .  Cursor M.  9434  (Gott.)  pe  first  law  wascald  'of  kinde,' 
. .  pe  to))er  has  '  possitiue '  to  name  j  pe  whilk  lawe  was  for- 
bed  AdanL  Forto  ete  fat  fruit.  1447-8  J.  Shillingford 
Lett.  (Camden  1871)  26  The  whiche  copies  all  y  pray  yow 
avysely  to  over  rede.  1526  Tindale  Heb.  x.  ro  By  the  which 
will  we  are  sanctified.  1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  466 
There  was  a  lionesse  which  had  whelpes  in  her  den,  the 
which  den  was  obserued  by  a  Beare,  the  which  Beare  on 
a  day  finding  the  den  vnfortifled,..entred.  .and  slew  the 
Lions  whelpes.  1820  Byron  Mar.  Fal.  note,  Wks.  (1842) 
193/x  Finished  copying  August..  t820 1  the  which  copying 
makes  ten  times  the  toil  of  composing,  a  1830  Rossetti 
Dante  ff  Circle  I.  (1874)  98  Of  the  which  thing  I  bethought 
me  to  speak  unto  her. 

b.  05  pron,  (a)  =  7. 
1340-70  Alex,  ff  Dind.  J127  Wo  &  wikkede  paine,  pe 
whiche  be  heie  godus  haten.  1461  Paston  Lett.  \\,  42 
Desieryng  to  herre  of  ^our  welfar  and  good  prosperite,  the 
gwyche  [«V]  I  pray  God  encresse.  1310  in  Le.idam  Scl.  Cases 
Star  Chamber  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  69  If  the  whiche  shuld 
contynewe.-your  seid  Towne.. shall  wexe  empty,  1526 
Tindale  Gal.  v.  21  The  dedes  of  the  fiesshe.  .off  the  which 
I  tell  you  before,  as  I  have  tolde  you  in  tyme  past.  ^  1390 
Spenser  F.  Q.  1.  i.  36  Sweet  slombring  deaw,  the  which  to 
sleepe  them  biddes.  1682  Bunyan  Holy  War  iii.  (1905)  209 
He  told  too,  the  which  I  had  almost  forgot,  how  Diabolus 
had  put  the  Town  of  Mansoul  into  Arms.  x8i2  Cary  Dante, 
Farad,  xxil.  146  [This  world]  o'er  the  which  we  stride  So 
fiercely.  1884  Tennyson  Bcikct  Prol.,  He  holp_  the  King 
to  break  down  our  castles,  for  the  which  I  hate  him. 

{b)  =  8. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  146  How  god  bigan  pe  law  hym  gyfe  pe 
quilk  the  luus  in  suld  life.  1470-83  Malory  Arthur  xh. 
vii.  B09,  I  told  hym  the  peryls  the  which  ben  now  fallen. 
1326  Tindale  Acisxxwl.  16  To  make  the.  .a  witnes  both  off 
the  thynges  which  thou  bast  sene  and  off  tho  thynges  in  the 
which  I  will  apere  vnto  the.  i6rt  Bible  James  ii.  7  Doe  not 
they  blaspheme  that  worthy  Name,  by  the  which  ye  are 
called? 

■t"0.  as  compound  relative  :    =  11.     Also  quali- 
fied by  ,ro«wr :  =  12.  Obs. 

1323  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  xx.  11/2,  I  knowe  y'  the  most 
worthy  ..  knight  of  my  realnie  shall  acheue  for  me,  the 
whyche  I  coulde  neuer  attayne  vnto.  xsst  Robinson  ti. 
More's  Utopia  I.  (1895)  89  For  there  is  no  waye  so  proflfytable 
..as  the  whiche  hath  a shewe and  coloure of  iustice.  138X  J. 
Bell  Haddon's  Ansm.  Osor.  67  We  follow  not  your  fayth, 
as  the  which  we  have  tasted  to  bee.  .most  detestable.  1660 
Hevlin  Hist.  Quinquart.  II.  7  To  put  his  hunting  spear 
amongst  them,  and  the  which  of  them  soever  should  lay 
hold  upon  it,  should  be.  .drawn  out  of  the  water. 

fd.  Of  persons:  =  9. 
X338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  52  Emme  fe  queue,  .of  be 
whilk  was  born  Alfred  &  Edward,    c  1386  Chaucer  Frankl. 
T.  452  This  Briton  clerk  hym  asked  of  i'elawes  The  whiche 
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fat  he  had  knowe  in  olde  dawes.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur 
I.  xviii,  64  Kynge  Ryence  of  North  walys  the  whiche  was 
a  myghty  man  of  men.  ^1500  Lancelot  184  The  metire  and 
the  cuning.. Quhilk  I  submyt  to  the  correccioune  Of  yaim 
the  quhich  that  is  discret  &  wys.  1367  Gnde  <5-  Godlie  B. 
(S.T.S.)  172  Geue  Christ,  the  quhilk  hes  me  redrest.  Be  on 
my  syde.  1596  Shaks.  /  Hen.  IV,  11.  i.  78  There  are  other 
Troians  that  yu  dream'st  not  of,  the  which  (for  sport  sake)  are 
content  to  doe  the  Profession  some  grace.  1606  G.  W[ood. 
cocke]  Hist.  Ivstine  xxiii.  85  He  the  which  was  Lord  of 
infinit  riches  to  daie,  was  scarce  maister  of  any  to  morrow. 
****  Peculiar  constructions.  (See  also  7  d,  8  c.) 
14.  (as  pron,  or  adj.)  With  pleonastic  personal 
pronoun  or  equivalent  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
relative  clause,  referring  to  the  antecedent,  which 
thus  serving  merely  to  link  the  clauses  together : 
(o)  with  the  pers.  pron.  (or  the  antecedent  noun 
repeated)  as  subj.  or  obj.  to  a  verb  (principal  or 
subordinate)  in  the  relative  clause,  which  is  usually 
complex ;  (/5)  with  genitive  of  pers.  pron.  (or 
equivalent,  as  thereof),  which  together  with  this 
being  equivalent  to  the  genitive  of  the  relative 
{whose,  of  which):  cf.  That  rel.  pron.  9. 

ia)  C1374  Chaucer  Troylus  11.  654  pis  is  he,  which  fat 
myn  vncle  swereth  he  mot  be  ded.  1449  Paston  Lett.  I.  84 
Yowr  wurschupfull  ustate,  the  whyche  All  myghte  God 
mayntayne  hyt.  1481  Cov.  Leei  Bk.  493  Which  yf  it  so  be, 
we  haue  gret  cause  of  displeasure.  1526  Tindale  John  xxi. 
25  There  are  also  many  other  thynges  which  Jesus  did,  the 
which  yff  they  shulde  be  written  every  won,  I  suppose  [etc.]. 
1389  PuTTENHAM  Engl.  PoBsic  III.  Iv.  (Arb.)  159.  Ye  finde 
these  words,  penetrate,  penetrable,  iudignitie,  which  I  can- 
not see  how  we  may  spare  them.  1653  Fui.lerCA.  Hist. 
IX.  vi.  §  27.  175  A  Schedule  containing  his  heresies,  (which 
what  they  were  may  be  collected  by  that  which  ensueth). 
1690  Locke  Govt.  11.  v,  §42  (1654)  106  Provisions.. which 
how  much  they  exceed  the  other  in  value, . .  he  will  then  see. 
1726  Shelvocke  Voy.  round  World  Pref  p.  vii.  Scandalous 
and  unjust  Aspersions.. which,  how  far  I  deserve  them, 
I  shall  leave  to  the  candid  opinion  of  every  unprejudiced 
Reader.  1768  Sterne  Sent.  foum.  II.  Fragment,  The 
history  of  myself,  which,  I  could  not  die  in  peace  unless 
1  left  it  as  a  legacy  to  the  world. 

{l>)  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  11.  518  pe  kynges  dere  sone,. . 
which  alwey  for  to  do  wel  is  his  wone.  1470-83  Malory 
Arthur  xvii.  xi.  705  Ther  is  in  this  Castel  a  gentylwoman 
whiche  we  and  this  castel  is  hers,  cx^l^  Ld.  Berners 
Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  270  To  do  many  thynges,  the 
whyche  the  hurte  therof  lyghteth  on  theyr  owne  neckes. 
1622  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf,  11. 164  Take  away 
..mens  credits,  and  estates. .,  which  lies  not  afterwards  in 
their  power  to  make  restitution  thereof.  i72x  Bradley 
Philos.  Ace.  Wks.  Nat.  90  Bulbous-rooted  Plants,  which 
when  the  Leaves  of  them  decay,  a  new  framed  Root.. sup- 
plies their  Loss. 

H  b.  Hence,  in  vulgar  use,  without  any  ante- 
cedent, as  a  mere  connective  or  introductory  particle. 
1723  Swift  Mary  tfu  Cook-Maid's  Let.  13  Which,  and  I 
am  sure  1  have  been  bis  servant  four  years  since  October. 
And  he  never  call'd  me  worse  than  sweetheart,  drunk  or 
sober.  i86a  Thackeray  Philip  xvi,  'That  noble  young 
fellow ',  says  my  general. .  .Which  noble  his  conduct  I  own 
it  has  been.  1870  Bret  Harte  Truthful  James,  Ansu<.  to 
Let.  viij.  Which  I  have  a  small  favor  to  ask  you.  As  concerns 
a  bull.pup,  which  the  same, — If  the  duty  would  not  overtask 
you, — You  would  please  to  procure  for  me,  game.  X905 
Daily  Chron.  21  Oct.  4/7  If  anything  'appens  to  you— 
which  God  be  between  you  and  'arm — I  '11  look  after  the  kids. 
^  15.  In  sylleptic  construction,  e.  g.  as  obj.  of 
two  different  verbs,  or  of  a  prep,  and  a  verb,  or  as 
obj.  of  one  verb  and  subj.  of  another ;  giving  the 
effect  of  ellipsis  of  a  personal  pronoun  {it,  them), 

1687  Wood  Life  (O.H.S.)  III.  238  Dr.  Dolbein..did  read 
much  of  his  sermon  before  the  king.,  which  the  king  telling 
him  of,  he  never  after  did.  (7x697  Hokneck  Gt.  Law 
Consid,  v.  (1702)  302  To  see  me  roll  Sisyphus  his  Stone, 
which  when  I  have  brought  to  such  a  pitch,  rolls  down 
again.  1741  Johnson's  Debates  (1787)  I_.  3^0  A  quality., 
which,  if  we  could  obtain,  would  add  nothing  to  our  honour. 
1796  Eliza  Hamilton  Lett.  Hindoo  Rajah  (iZii)  II.  271 
They  still  retained  an  authority  over  his  mind,  at  which, 
though  his  pride  revolted,  his  understanding  could  not 
conquer.  l8l8  H.  F.  Clinton  Lit.  Rem,  (1854)  24  These 
weie  works  which,  though  I  often  inspected,  I  did  not 
accurately  study. 

16.  Preceded  by  and.  a.  in  regular  construction, 
a«rf  connecting  two  relative  clauses,  or  an  adjectival 
phrase  and  a  relative  clause,  qualifying  the  same  sb. 
X579-80  North  Plutarch,  J.  Cxsar  (1595)  771  .^n  army 
vnumcible,  &  which  they  could  not  possibly  withstand.  x668 
Dryden  Dram,  Poesy  Ess.  1900  I.  78  We  have  many  plays 
of  ours  as  regular  as  any  of  theirs,  and  which,  besides,  have 
more  variety  of  plot  and  characters.  1779  Johnson  i.  /'., 
Addison  (1868)  225  Two  books  yet  celebrated . .  for  purity  and 
elegance,  and  which,  if  they  are  now  less  read,  are  neglected 
only  because  [etc.].  X804-6  Syd.  Smith  Mar.  Philos.  (1850) 
284  The  habit  of  contradicting,  into  which  young  men.,  are 
apt  to  fall;  and  which  is  a  habit  extremely  injurious  to  the 
powers  of  the  understanding.  1810  Southey  Ess.  (1832)  I. 
40  The  subject.. was  one  of  great  difficulty  and  which  re- 
quired very  serious  consideration.  X876  RusKiN  Fors  Clav. 
Ixx.  VI.  315  If  the  do^  have  the  good  fortune  to  find  a 
master,  he  has  a  possession,  .better  than  bones  ;  and  which, 
indeed,  he  will,  .leave,  not  his  meat  only,  but  his  life  for. 
TI  b.  in  erroneous  or  illogical  use,  either  and  or 
;    which  being  superfluous. 

I  x6o6  G.  wfooDcocKE]  Hist.  Ivstine  etc.  LI  3,  Galeaze. . 
who  had  conquered  a  great  part  of  Italy,  and  which  Inheri- 
tance  discended  to  his  Nephews.  x6o8  Topsell  Serpents 
288  His  forefeet  being  like  hands,  are  forked  and  twisted 
very  strong,  &  with  which  it  fighteth  and  taketh  his  prey. 
X748  G.  White  in  Jrnl.  Sacred  Lit.  (1863)  July  299  For  the 
proper  return  to  virtue  and  Good-works  is  Honour,  & 
Love ;  this  is  their  Due,  and  which  ought  to  be  rendered  tg 
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them  by  all  people.  1796  Mrs.  In'chbald  Nature  S(  AH 
xvi.(i82o)  42  The  dean  had  just  published  a  pamphlet  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  which  that  of  his  friend  the  bishop  was 
only  mentioned  with  thanks  for  hints.  1848  W.Templetos 
Locomot,  Eng.  (ed.  2)  71  A  recent  occurrence,  .seems. .to 
have  establibhed  the  fact  of  steam  being  highly  charged 
with  electricity,  and  which  may,,  be  the  means  of  increasing 
our  knowledge  [etc.].  1861  Dasent  Burnt  Njal  I,  p.  Iviii, 
Every  temple  must  contain  a  ring  of  at  least  two  ounces  in 
weight,  and  which  the  priest  Was  to  bear  on  his  arm. 

Wllich(ch)e,  var.  Whitch  Obs»^  chest. 

Whicliever  (hwitficvsi),  a.  zxApron,  [Orig. 
two  words,  Which  and  Eveb  adv,  8  e.] 

1,  As  compound  relative :  Any  or  either  (of  a 
definite  set  of  persons  or  things,  expressed  or  im- 
plied) that . . . ;  that  one  (or  those)  who  or  which 
(with  implication  that  it  is  unknown  or  undeter- 
mined which),  f  Formerly  also  without  restriction 
to  a  definite  set :  =  Whatever  2, 

Often  following,  and  In  apposition  with,  a  pair  or  set  of 
alternatives  connected  by  or\  the  construction  is  then  app. 
identical  with  that  in  2,  but  is  really  different,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  intonation. 

1388  WycLiF  Ps.  i.  3  Alle  thingis  which  t\xftx^  \Jtrsi  vers, 
what  euere]  he  schal  do  schulen  haue  prosperite.  1418  in 
Engl.  Giids^^s  pat  the  bretherenand  susteren..5erelychese 
on  Alderman  and  Maistres,..qwicheuer[hemlthinketh  most 
besL  £1449  Pecock  Repr,i,x\\.  112  Hcallowith  which 
euer  of  thilk  weies  and  meenis  be  take.  1754  in  Nairne 
Peerage  Evid.  (1874)  48  Upon  their  attaining  their  respective 
ages  of  eighteen  years  compleat  or  their  being  lawfully 
married  whichever  of  these  events  should  first  happen.  x8oii 
Maria  Edgeworth  Moral  7*.,  Forester  xi,  At  a  walk,  trot, 
or  gallop,  whichever  you  please.  1844  Alb,  Smith  Adv, 
Mr.  Ledbury  xX\\t'V\\Qy  were.. permitted  to  go  whichever 
way  they  chose.  \^%  Bi^ck  Adv.  Phaeton  x.  145  To 
dinner — or  supper,  whichever  it  ought  to  be  called.  19x1 
Act  i  if  2  Geo.  K  c  46  S  16  (1)  CopyTight  shall  subsist 
during  the  life  of  the  author  who  first  dies  and  for  a  term  of 
fifty  years  after  his  death,  or  during  the  life  of  the  author 
who  dies  last,  whichever  period  is  the  longer. 

2.  Introducing  a  qualifying  dependent  clause : 
Whether  one  or  another  (of  a  definite  set) ;  no 
matter  which. 

16^  Locke  Hum.  Und,  11.  xvii.  §  3  Which-ever  \ed,  1714 
Whichsoever]  of  these  he  takes,  andf  how  often  soever  he 
doubles,, it,  he  finds  [etc.].  1704  Swift  Batt,  Bks.  Misc. 
(1711)  226  Both  Sides  hang  out  their  Trophies  too,  which 
ever  comes  by  the  worst.  1769  yuuius  Lett,  xxiii.  (1788) 
135  Whichever  way  he  flies,the  Hue  and  Cry  of  the  country 
pursues  him.  1847  Db  Quincey  yoan  of  Arc  Wks.  1890  V. 
390  On  whichever  side  of  the  border  chance  had  thrown 
Joanna,  the  same  love  to  France  would  have  been  nurtured. 
1856  Merivalk  Rom.  Emp.  xlii.  V.  99  To  whichever  of  the 
two  camps,  .he  should  repair,  his  own  jealous  nature  feared 
to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  other.  x88s  Besant  ^4//  Sorts 
xxviii,  In  politics  you  are  used  as  the  counters  of  a  game..* 
You  get  nothing,  whichever  side  is  in. 

+  Whi-oh-llke,  a,  Obs.  rarr-K  [f.  Which  + 
Like  «.,  after  sucA-ltkc:'\    Of  which  kind. 

1641  Savdzksos  Sermons  (tSSi)  II.4  By  long  accustoming 
themselves  to  which-Uke  outward  observances,  they  had 
almost  lost  the  vigor  and  soul  of  true  religion. 

Whi'Cll-SO,  pron,  arch.  [  =  Which  and  So  adv, 
17  d.]     +  a.  Whoever,  whatever,     b.  Whichever. 

c  1230  Halt  Meid.  26  H  wuch-se  wule  beon  of  J>e  lut  of  his 
leoueste  frcond.  Ibid.  45  Beo  he  cangun  o3er  crupel,  heo 
he  hwuch-se  he  eauer  beo.  xj97R.Glouc.  (Rons)77i  He  is 
Icni^tes  echonc,  Vor  const  biuome  him,  bote  an  vif  men  one, 
Wuche  so  hii  were  to  serui  him.  a  13*5  MS.  Raxvl.  B.jzo 
If.  31  Wuchesoauinden  )7er  ofgulti,  a  sullen  punissenhoem. 
1890  W.  Morris  in  Engl,  fllustr.  Mag.  June  695  Let  the 
Hoary  One, , carry  me  to  life  or  death,  whicb>so  he  will. 

WnichsOiCverj/r^w.  arch,    [f.  Which:  see 

SOEVEB.] 

1.  «  Whicheveb  I. 

ri4S0  Godstow  Reg.  532  To  the  said  AHsaundre  and  molde 
his  wyf  and  to  ther  heires  or  ther  assignes  or  whom-so-euer 
or  which-so«euer  and  whan-so-euer  be  wotde  yeve  bequeth 
sclle  or  a-Nsigne  hit.  1795  Washingtom  Let.  Writ.  1892 
XIII.  65  To  go  to  whichsoever  [side]  their  interest,  con- 
venience, or  inclination,  might  prompt  them,  a  1843  Soutkgy 
Cid  II.  xiv,  Saying  that  to  whichsoever  God  should  give  the 
victory,  to  him  also  would  he  give  up  the  kingdom.^  x86a 
Johns  Brit.  Birds  235  Hunting. .for  whichsoever  article  of 
their  diet  happens  to  be  in  season. 

2.  =>  Whichever  a. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  xxL  64  Whiche  so  eaer  way  yo 
take,  It  shall  not  be  without  me.  1691  T.  H[aleJ  Acc.  Ne^u 
Invent,  /"g,  [The]  Proposal  of  an  obvious.. Remedy  to  the 
said  Evil,  to  whichsoever  of  the  supposed  Causes  the  same 
should  be  found  imputable.  X714  [see  quot.  1690  s. v. Which- 
ever 2],  1769  RoBERTSos  Chas.  V  X.  II  I.  848  Whichsoever 
of  these  authors  an  intelligent  person  takes  for  his  guide.., 
he  must  discover  [etc.],  s8s8  Scott  Tales  of  Grandfather 
Ser.  i.(ed.6)  11. 274  To  whichsoever  he  might  attach  himself, 
he  was  sure  to  become  an  object  of  hatred  and  suspicion 
to  the  other.  1853  Dickens  kepr.  Pieces,  Noble  Savage^ 
Yielding  to  whichsoever  of  these  agreeable  eccentricities,  he 
is  a  savage.  1853  —  Bleak  Ho,  x.  With  whichsoever  of  the 
many  tongues  of  Rumour  this  frothy  report  originated,  it., 
never  reached . .  the  cars  of  young  Snag-^by. 

fWhick,  7/.  Obs.  rare.  [Imitative.]  infK  To 
squeak,  as  a  pig. 

a  1693  Urtfuharfs  Rabelais  ill.  xiii,  107  The  ..  wbicking 
of  I*i;;s,  gushing  of  Hogs, 

'Whiek(e,  etc. :  see  Quick,  etc. 

Whicker  (hwi'ksi),  v,  dial,  and  U»S,  Also 
9  wicker,  whecker,  whihher.  [Imitative.  Cf. 
nicker,  snicker,  and  MHG.  wiheren  {Qt.wiehern)^ 

1.  intr.  To  utter  a  half-suppressed  laugh;  to 
snigger,  titter, 

a  Z656  UssHER  Ann,  vi.  (1658)  284  Having  never  seen  the 
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like  done  before,  he  fell  a  whickering.  C1730  Haynes 
Dorset.  Voc.  in  N.  «,  Q.  6th  Ser.  (1883)  VIZI.  4S/?  To 
vjhicker^  to  laugh.  1808  Jamieson,  Whihher^  ..10  titter. 
l8gi  Hardy  'Jess  1,  The  green-spangled  fairies  that 
'  whickered  '  at  you  as  you  passed. 

2.  Of  a  horse  :  To  whinny ;  also  of  a  sheep  or 
goat,  to  bleat,  of  a  dog,  to  whine,  etc. 

1808  Jamieson,  iyhihher.. to  wicker,  to  neigh  or  whinny. 
1825  Jennings  Oirs.  Dial.  IV,  Krig.,  To  IVhedker^ ,  .to  neigh. 
1888  Elworthy  IV.  Somerset  lVord-6k.  s.  v.  IVickery.  1893 
Kipling  Many  Invent.  215  The  mare  whickered.  191a 
Masefield  IViiiow  in  Bye  Si,  VI.  xxxii,  The  wall-top  grasses 
whickered  in  the  breeze. 

So  Whixker  sb.,  a  snigger ;  a  whinny. 

z88a  Harper's  Mag.  June  53  The  whicker  of  old  Molly  at 
the  foot  of  the  lane,  and  the  answer  of  the  colt  in  the  lot. 
1^09  '  O.  Henry  '  'Roads  0/ Destiny  ix,  Through  the  intense 
silence,  he  heard  the  whicker  of  a  horse. 

Whld  (hwid),  sb^  Forms  :  6  whydd,  7-  whid, 
9  Sc.  whud.  [Origin  uncertain.  That  it  is  a  dial, 
variant  of  OE.  cwide  speech  (otherwise  not  repre- 
sented in  the  language)  is  possible,  but  the  absence 
of  parallels  is  a  serious  objection.  The  sense-de- 
velopment is  remarkably  similar  to  that  of  Yed.] 

1.  A  word.     (Usually  in  //.)     Thieves'  cant. 
1567  Harman  Caveat  (1869)  84  To  cutte  bene  whydds,  to 

I    speake  or  geue  good  wordes,  to  cutte  quyre  whyddes,  to 

feue  euell  wordes  or  euell  language.    Ibid,  86  Stowe  your 
ene,  cofe,  and  cut  benat  whydds.     1673  R.  Head  Canting 
Acad.  49  Be  wary.    Stow  your  whids.      1728  [De  FokJ 
\    Street  Robberies  Considered  34  Plant  the  Whids,  take  Care 
what  you  say.    1831  Scott  Kenilw.  x,  The  swaggering 
i    vein  will  not  pass  here,  you  must  cut  boon  whids.    1861 
'    Reade  Cloister  4-  H.  Iv,  I  pray  Heaven  thou  mayest  prove 

topaint  better  than  thou  cuttest  whids. 
i  2.  A  lie,  fib,  falsehood ;  an  exaggerated  story.  Sc. 
'  179X  Burns  Death  ^  Dr.  Hornbook  i,  Ev'n  Ministers,  they 
hae  been  kenn'd, ,.  A  rousing  whid,  at  times,  to  vend,  And 
i  nail't  wi'Scripture.  1863M.  DoDs£'ar/>'i(f^/.(i9io)33oyour 
I  irpwro*'  i^evSoy,  /.  e.  Your  fundamental  whid.  1894  Crockett 
i    Raiders  xlvi,  Kennedy  thinks  no  more  o'  tellin'a  whud  (lie) 

than  o'  slappin'  a  cleg  that  nips  him  on  the  bench  bane. 
j     3.  A  dispute,  quarrel,  dial, 

1847  Haixiwell,  /PTi/V,  a  dispute;  a  quarrel.    ■^*f^* 
Wmd  (liwid),  ii5.2  Sc.     Forms  :  6  quhyd,  8-9 
whid,  whud.  [?  a.  ON.  hviia  squall  =  OE.  hivifa^ 
1 1.  A  squall,  blast  of  wind.  Obs. 
1590  BuBEi.  in  Watson  Coll,  Sc.  Foems  n.  (1709)  24  The 
wind,  with  mony  quhyd,  Maist  bitterly  thair  blew. 

2.  A  quick  noiseless  movement,  esp.  of  a  hare. 
In  or  W  a  zvhid,  in  a  trice. 

X719  Ramsay  2nd  Ansvj.  to  Hamilton  i,  Wr  a  Whid, .. 
She'll  rin  red-wood.  1785  Burns  To  (K.S*****«xii,  Jinkin 
hares,  in  amorous  whids.  1788  R.  Galloway  Glasgoiv  Fair 
u.  vi.  He  lent  a  blow  at  Jonny's  eye,  That  rais'd  it,  in  a  whid. 

WMd  (hwid),  f.i  Sc.  Also  whud.  [f.  Whid 
J*.']  itttr.  To  talk  cant ;  to  lie,  fib.  Chiefly  in 
vbl,  sb,  and  ppl.  a. 

1833  Egan  Grose's  Did,  Vulgar  T,,  Whidding,  talking 
cant.  Scotch  cant,  li&i'^MSORQ  Dick  Nethcrbyv,  MaXr. 
farrend,  whuddin*  youngster.  1891  *H.  Haliburton  '  Ochii 
Idylls  go  Whiddin  s  an  airt. 

Whid  (hwid),  ».2  Sc.  Also  9  whud.  [f.  Whid 
rf.2]     intr.  To  move  nimbly  without  noise. 

CZ730  Ramsay  jst  Answ.  io  Somerville  94  You  range 
After  the  fox  or  whidding  hare.      1790  Burns  Elegy  on 

Capt.  M H — -vi,  Ye  maukins whiddin  thro'  the  glade. 

1816  Scott  El,  Dmar/'m,  Ye  see  yon  other  light  that's  gaun 
whiddin'  back  and  forrit. 

WMdall.wliydall  (hwi'da).  [Name  of  a  town 
in  Dahomey,  West  Africa.  JVkidah  bird  is  an 
alteration  of  Widow-bibd,  q.v.,  due  to  association 
with  this  as  one  of  the  habitats  of  these  birds.] 

1.  In  full  ivhidah-bird,  etc. :  =  Widow-bird. 
1783  Latham  Gen,  Synopsis  Birds  II.  L  178  Whidah 

B[untine]. . .  Rather  less  than  a  Hedge  Sparrow,  Ibid,^ 
note,  Whidah  Bird,  187a  Livingstone  Last  Jmls.  19  June 
(1874)  1 1,  vii.  199  The  young  whydah  birds  crouch  closely 
together  at  night  for  heat  Ibid.,  Whydahs,  though  full 
fl^ged,  still  gladly  take  a  feed  from  their  dam.  1896  G.  E. 
Snr.u.Z'i  For.  Finches  273  The  Whydahs ..  form  a  natural 
group  of  Finches,  nearly  allied  to  the  Weavers. 

2.  Whidawgoat,a  West-African  species  of  goat, 
Capra  reversa.  "W.  thrush,  Pholidauges  leucof;aster, 

1781  Pennant  Hist.  Qnadruf.  I.  57  Goat  .,  Whidaw, 
Capra  reversa,  , ,  From  Juda  or  Whidaw,  in  Africa,  A  small 
kind :  the  horns  short,  smooth,  and  turn  a  little  forwards. 
J783  Latham  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  1 1. 1.  58  Whidah  Thr[ush]. 
Size  of  a  Lark,  or  rather  less:  ..the  plumage  in  general  b 
violet,  excepting  the  belly,  which  is  white.  ..  Inoabits  the 
kingdom  of  Whidah,  in  Africa. 

■Whiddeljmge,  obs.  f.  Whitlino. 

"Whidder  ;  see  Whether,  Whither  sb.  and  v. 

Wbiddle  (hwi-d'l),  v.  slang.  Also  8  whidle, 
whidel,  widdle.  [?  f.  Whid  sby\  intr.  a.  To 
divulge  a  secret,  turn  informer,  '  peach  '.  b.  See 
quot.  1725.     Hence  Whi-ddler. 

ei66i  Marg,  Argyle's  Last  IH/l  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1746) 
yill.  28/1,  I  understand.,  he  hath  made  so  large  a  Progress 
in  Discovering,  that  he  can  pay  it  now  to  himself — The 
Devil  was  in  me  to  suffer  such  a  pitiful  Fellow  to  whiddle 
before  me.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  IVhiddler,  a 
Peacher  (or  rather  Impeacher)of  hisGang.  t-jz^NewCant. 
Diet.,  To  Whiddle,  to  enter  into  a  Parley,  to  compound 
with,  or  take  off  by  a  Bribe.  1756  J.  Cox  Narr.  Thief' 
takers  66  The  Prisoner.. then  swore  he  wished  he  had  cut 
off  his  Head,  for  then  he  would  not  have  whidelled  again. 
1781  G.  Parker  View  Soc.  11.  133  About  Darkey  [/.  e.  twi. 
light],  or  when  Oliver  don't  widdle  [footn.  The  Moon  not 
up),  i8ia  J,  H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet.  ».v..  Don't  you  whiddle 
about  so  and  so,  that  is,  don't  mention  iu 


WHIFF. 

Whider,  Whie,  "Whieale,  whiel,  WMet, 
Whieu,  whiew,  Whife  :  see  Whither,  Quey, 
Why,  Wheel,  Quiet,  White,  Whew,  Wife, 

■Whiff  (hwif ),  i/5.1  Also  6-7  whiffe,  8-9  whif. 
[?  Partly  an  alteration  of  ME.  Weffe  (  =  offensive 
odour  or  taste,  vapour,  hoisted  signal),  partly  a  new 
onomatopoeic  formation.  The  senses  are  in  part 
identical  with  those  of  Wafp  sh.  and  Waft  j^.I] 
I.  L  A  slight  puff  or  gust  of  wind,  a  breath. 

1591  Sylvester  Die  Barta^  i.  iv.  334  The  Winde.  .Whirls 
with  a  whifF  the  sails  of  swelling  clout.  1602  Shaks.  Ham. 
II.  ii.  495  With  the  whiffe  and  winde  of  his  fell  Sword,  Th' 
vnnerued  Father  fals.  1610  Holland  Cainden^s  Brit.  i. 
195  Their  ensignes.,Waue  to  and  fro  with  whiffes  of  wind. 
1786  in  Mine.  D'Arblay's  Diary  6  Oct.,  A  whiff  [of  wind] 
from  the  King's  stairs,  enough  to  blow  you  half  a  mile  off ! 
1838  Dickens  0.  Twist  xxxix.  Give  her  a  whiff  of  fresh  air 
with  the  bellows,  Charley, 

b,  trans/,  anifcg.  A  '  breath ',  'blast',  'burst'. 
1644  Milton  Areop.  24  That  the  whiffe  of  every  new 

pamphlet  should  stagger  them  out  of  Ihir  catechism.  1649 
—  Eikon.  xxvii.  222  Deny'd  and  repuis'd  by  thesingle  whiffe 
of  a  negative.  1766  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  IX.  ii,  A  whiff  of 
military  pride  had  puffed  out  his  shirt  at  the  wrist.  1817 
BvRON  Beppo  liii,  They  had  their  little  differences,  too; 
Those  jealous  whiffs,  which  never  any  change  meant.  x85X 
Brimley  £m.,  Wordsiv.  (1858)  174  The  Quarterly  Review., 
issued  a  mild  whiff  of  qualified  approval.  1878  Hardy  Ret, 
Native  V.  ix.  There  seemed  to  be  not  a  whiff  of  life  left  in 
either  of  the  bodies.  1883  Stevenson  Treas.  Isl.  xx,  This 
little  whiff  of  temper  seemed  to  cool  Silver  down,  i^xs 
Times  Lit.  S-uppl.  13  June  241/1  Factories  . .  brought  with 
them  the  first  whiff  of  cotton-spinning  democracy, 

c.  A  slight  attack,  '  touch ' ;  =  Wafp  sb.  3  b. 
1837  Carlvle  Nezu  Lett.  (1904)  I,  58, 1  have  twice  had 

flying  whiffs  of  cold. 

2.  An  inhalation  of  tobacco-smoke ;  smoke  so 
inhaled ;  in  early  use  also,  t  the  '  taking '  of  to- 
bacco, smoking  {to  take  the  whiff,  to  smoke). 

X599  B,  JoNSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  Dram,  pers.,  Hia 
chiefe  exercises  are  taking  the  Whiffe,  squiring  a  Cocatrice, 
and  making  priuy  searches  for  Imparters.  Ibid.  III.  i,  Sog. 
. .  Doe  you  professe  these  sleights  in  Tabacco  ?  ..Punt.  But 
you  cannot  bring  him  to  the  Whiffe  so  soone?  1600  Mar- 
STON,  etc.  Jack  Drums  Entert.  I.  (1601)  B  3,  lust  like  a 
whiffe  of  Tabacco,  no  sooner  in  at  the  mouth,  but  out  at  the 
nose.  1C03-37  Breton  Foste  with  Packet  Lett.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  11.  35/2  "Tobacco  is  like  to  ^row  a  great  com- 
moditie,  for  there  is  not  an  Ostler  nor  a  Tapster,  but  will  be 
at  his  whiffe  or  two.  1607  Walkington  Optic  Glass  ix.  54 
'Tobacco,  .must  needs  be  very  pernicious  in  regard  of  the 
immoderate  &  too  ordinary  whiffe.  X690  J.  Stevens  Jml, 
{1912)  139  Seven  or  eight  will  gather  to_  the  smoking  of  a 
pipe  and  each  taking  two  or  three  whiffs  gives  it  to  his 
neighbour,  a  171B  Prior  Epigr.,  Frank  carves  very  ill. 
Four  Pipes  after  Dinner  he  constantly  smokes  ;  And  seasons 
his  Whifs  with  impertinent  Jokes.  17^  Fielding  f. 
Andrews  iv.  xvi^  Gaffer  Andrews,  .complained  bitterly  that 
he  wanted  his  pipe,  not  having  had  a  whiff  that  morning. 
1811  Hevne  Tracts  on  India  U^i4)  392  The  Malays,  .roll  a 
little  tobacco  in  a  small  piece  of  plantain  leaf,  . .  and  after  it 
is  lighted,  take  only  a  few  whifs,  and  throw  the_  rest  away. 
1841  Dickens  Bam,  Rudge  i.  He  had  taken  his  pipe  from 
his  lips,  after  a  very  long  wliiff  to  keep  it  alight.  x886  G.  R. 
Sims  Ring  o'  Bells  Prol.  I  He  took  a  couple  of  whiffs  at  his 
long  chiurcbwarden. 

t  b.  A  sip  or  draught  of  liquor.  Obs. 

160S  Tryall  Chev,  \n,  i.  Ej  b,  I  had  but  a  whiffe  or  twoi 
for  I  was  passing  dry.  1624  Bp.  Hall  True  Peacemaker 
Wks.  (1625)  539  In  beds  of  lust,  chests  of  Mammon, 
whiffes  and  draughts  of  intoxication.  1653  Urquhaet 
Rabelais  I.  vi.  31,  I  will  yet  go  drink  onewhifie  more  [orig. 
encores  quelque  veguade]. 

3.  A  wave  or  waft  of  (usually  unsavoury)  odour. 
1668  R.  L'Estrange  Vis.buev.  (1708)  137  The  Poysonous 

Whiffs  she  sends  from  her  "Tbes  and  Ann-Pits.  1731  Swift 
Strephon  gf  Chloe  12  No  noisom  Whiffs  or  sweaty  Streams 
..Could  from  her  taintless  body  flow.  1774  Burke  Sp, 
Amer,  Tax.  Wks.  1842  I.  172  To  whom  a  single  whiff  of 
incense  withheld  gave  much  greater  pain,  than  he  received 
delight  in  the  clouds  of  it.  1784  Cowper  Task  iv.  461)  A 
whiff  Of  stale  debauch.  1844  Dickens  il/ar/.  C/i«2.  v.'Ihat 
whiff  of  russia  leather,  too,  and  all  those  rows  on  rows  of 
volumes,  neatly  ranged  within.  187a  Black  Adv.  Phaeton 
xiii.  1 82  A  whiff  of  honeysuckle  was  borne  to  us  as  we  passed. 
1884  Mrs.  C.  Praed  Zero  i.  Is  not  the  very  name  Monte 
Carlo  like  a  whiff  of  some  intoxicating  draught? 
b.  Jiff.  Flavour,  savour. 
X872  MoRLEV  Voltaire  vii.  ^21  Apologising  for  some  whiffs 
of  orthodoxy  which  Voltaire  scented.  X895  Rashdall 
Uuiv.  Eur,  11.  514  «o/«.  There  is  a  whiff  of  the  Renaissance 
about  the  very  words  of  the  Statute. 

4.  A  puff  of  smoke  or  vapour,  esp.  of  tobacco- 
smoke. 

1714  Addison  Sped.  No.  568  p  i,  I  lighted  it  at  a  little  wax 
candle . .  and,  after  having  thrown  in  two  or  three  whiffs  among 
them,  sat  down,  ^■js'  Lady  s  Curiosity  10  He.  .knocks  you 
down  with  a  whiff,  or  a  f— ,  if  you  ask  for  an  argument.  X830 
LoNGF.  Wreck  of  Hesperus  19  The  skipper  he  blew  a  whiff 
from  his  pipe,  X87S  Howells  Foregone  Conclus.  vii.  The . . 
heaven,  in  whose  vast  blue  depths  hung  light  whiffs  of 
pinkish  cloud. 

b.  trans/.    A  cigarette  or  small  cigar. 

i88x  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  60  Cheroot  Maker.  .. 
Whiff  Maker.  X896  Daily  News  g  Mar.  5/4  The_  popular 
form  of  these  daintily.got-up  cigarettes  is  a  'whiff  of  about 
two  inches  in  length. 

5.  A  puffing  or  whistling  sound,  as  of  a  putt  or 
gust  of  wind  through  a  small  opening  ;  a  short  or 
gentle  whistle ;  hence  freq.  =  Whew  (also  as  int.), 

17XJ  Arbuthnot  John  Bull  iv.  i,  Nic.  ..puU'd  out  a  Boat- 
swain's Whistle!  upon  the  first  Whiff,  the  Tradesmen  came 
Jumping  into  the  Room.  l8»8  Lytton  Pelham  xxxiilij.  Sir 
'wilIouKhby..inade.,no  other  reply  thana  long  whiff,  and 
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a  *Wen,RasseIton»dashmy  wig..but  you're aqueer  fellow/ 
1847  Texnysom  Princtss  Concl  58  But  yonder,  whiif !  there 
comes  a  sudden  heat.  1854  R.  S.  Surtees  Handley  Cr. 
ix,  Now  we  read  the  '  Hercules '  on  the  engine,  and  anon  it 
palls  up  with  a  whiff,  a  puff,  and  a  whistle,  1869  Lowell 
CmtJk^Jrtii  74  Stmshine,  whose  quick  charm  . .  wiled  the 
bluebird  to  his  whiff  of  song.  1876  Bristowe  Theory  ^ 
PrmcL  Med,  (1878)  387  A  like  whiff  or  blowing  sound  follows 
each  sonorous  ex|Hratoty  shock  of  cough.^ 
b,  A  dischai^e  of  shot  or  explosive. 

>837  Carlvlk  Fr.  Rez:  III.  vn,  vii.  Six  years  ago,  this 
Whiff  of  Grapeshot  was  promised.  1870  RoutUdge^s  Ev. 
Boy^s  Ann.  Feb.  90  He  might  clear  the  gangway  for  the 
boarders  with  a  *  whiff'  of  this  terrible  projectile  [i.e.  grape- 
shot).  19x5  •  Ian  Hkv' First  Hundred  Thou,  u.  xviii.  251 
A  wbiffo*  shrapneL 

6L  /iv  a  whiff X  in  a  short  time,  in  a  jiffy,  dial. 

1815  Btocxrrr  M  C.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  In  a  whiff,  in  a  short 
time.  x888  Lippincott's  Mag.  Apr.  454  All  this  passed 
through  his  mincl  in  a  whiff. 

II.  7.  A  flag  hoisted  as  a  signal. 

CC  Waff  sh.  i  b,  Waft  ^^  6,  Waif  sb.^  a,  Wepfe, 
Whiffler  *  3,  Whift  sb.  2. 

1693  LvDB  Retaking  Ship  20,  I  took  a  Sash  from  one  of 
them,.,  and  put  it  out  for  a  Whiff.  xSsa  Marrvat  A^. 
Fcrstcr  xlviu.  The  stranger . .  hoisted  a  whiff,  half-mast 
dowtt, 

TTJ.  8.  A  light  kind  of  outrigged  boat  for  one 
scnller,  used  on  the  Thames. 

1859  Guardian  13  Apr.  331/1  The  accidental  upsetting  of 
a  pleasure-boat,  called  a  'whiff',  on  the  river  Cherwell. 
1875  H.  R.  Robertson  Life  Upper  Thaines  209  A  funny  is 
an  open,  out-rigged  sculling- boat,  having  stem  and  stem 
alike,  the  keel  falling  away  in  a  sloping  curve  from  either 
end.  A  whiff  resembles  a  funny  in  every  point,  except  that 
the  stem  is  upright,  and  not  sloped  away  as  the  bows  are. 
1880  Daily  Nnvs  a  Mar.  5/1  Every  Etonian  who  has  passed 
an  examination  in  swimming  may  boat,. in  skiffs  or  whifife^ 
gigs  and  outriggers,  19x0  EncycL  Brit,  IV,  loo/i  Whiff. 
Length,  ao'  to  33'.  Beam.  \'  a"  to  1'  6",  ..Whiff  Gigs, 
19*  to  20'.    2'  8''  to  2'  10", 

"WlxifPi  J^.2  [?Same  word  as  prec]  A  name 
for  various  flat-fishes  or  flounders,  as  the  sail-fluke 
or  mary-sole,  Rhombus  megasiotfia,  the  smear-dab, 
PUuromcies  microcephalus, 

17x3  Jaco  in  Ray's  Synopsis  Piscium  163  Passer  Cornu. 
biensis  asper,  magno  oris  niatu.  A  Whiff.  1836  Yarrell 
Brit.  Fisfies  II.  251  The  Whiff.  The  Carter,  Cornwall. 
X867  Sm\th  Sailor^s  Word-bk.y  Whiff,  the  Rhombus  car- 
dina,  a  passable  fish  of  the  pleuronect  genus.  1873  T.  Gill 
Catai.  Fishes  E.  Coast  N.  Amen  17  Citharichthys  micro- 
stomus.  ..Whiff. 

WhiS,  v.^    [t  Whifp  sh.^l 

L  inlr.  To  blow  with  a  whiff  or  slight  blast; 
to  move  with  or  make  the  sound  of  this.  Chiefly 
in  vbl.  sb.  zxiApp!.  a. 

159X  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  i.  iX.  545  When  through  their 
green  boughs  whiffing  winds  do  whirl  With  wanton  puffs 
their  waving  locks  to  curl.  1608  Ibid,  il  iv.  Schism  620  A 
sudden  whirl-winde,  with  a  whiffing  Fire.  Ibid.,  Decay  652 
The  whiffing  flashes  of  this  Sword  so  quick.  164S  Z.  Bovo 
Hofy  Songs  In  ZiofCs  Floivers  (1855)  App.  12/2  Their  head 
on  neck  could  not  abide,  off  chop't  with  whiffing  Steele.  iS^x 
Walshe  Dis,  Lungs  93  The  character  of  the  murmurs  is 
hollow,  whiffing,  and  moderately  metallic.  x866  J.  Mac- 
CREGOR  Rob  Roy  on  Baltic  x.  The  whiffing  of  the  strong 
wings  of  the  wild  goose.  1890  Daily  News  12  Dec.  3/1  A 
raw  and  biting  breeze  whiffing  about  his  grey  hairs. 

b.  trans.  To  utter  with  a  whiff  or  puff  of  air. 

1765  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  VIII.  xxvL  Then  whiffing  out  a 

sentimental  heigh  ho  I    1889  *Mark  Twain'  Yankee  Crt. 

K,  Arth.^  xxvi,  They  crossed  themselves,  and  whiffed  out 

a  protective  prayer  or  two. 

2.  trans.  To  drive  or  carry  by  or  as  by  a  whiff; 
to  puff  or  blow  awayj  etc. 

160X  W,  Percy  Cuckgueanes  ^  Cuck.  Err.  \,  il,  (Roxb.) 
II,  I  take  htm  by  the  sleeue,..  bid  him  looke  to  himself, 
Then  round  as  a  Jugler's  boxe,  whiffe  his  vpper  vestment, 
and  away.  Ibid,  l  iii.  16  Neither  keene  knife,  nor  yet 
Thumbe,  May  whiff  htm  by  slit  or  by  numbe.  161S  Syl- 
vester Job  Triumph.  11.  395  How  oft,  as  Straw  before  the 
winde,  are  They,  And  as  the  Chaff  with  Tempest  whift 
away?  x6ao  B.  Jonson AVtt/jy^vw  New  IVorldv/ks.  (1641) 
42  The  smoake  took  him  and  whift  him  up  into  the  Moone. 
1657  Fabindon  Senn.  v.  108  That  joy  which  is.  .raised  as  a 
Meteor  out  of  dung  and  is  whiffed  up  and  down  by  every  wind 
and  breath.  1813  W.  TE.HHKtiT  Anster F.\i.  xii,  John  Frost. . 
Whiff'd  off  the  clouds  that  the  pure  blue  conceal'd,  1837 
Carlvle  Fr.  Rev.  i.  v.  ii.  And  then  his  'sincere  attach- 
ment',  how  was  it  scornfully  whiffed  aside  I  Ibid,  vi,  A 
rabble  to  be  whiffed  with  grapeshot.  1916  Blackw.  Mag, 
Jan,  59/1  Troops  would  not  always  remain  in  the  open  to 
be  whiffed  out  of  existence  by  shrapnel, 

b.  inir.  To  move  with  or  as  with  a  pufF  of  air. 

z686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  i.  xvi.  105  The  Index  hath 
whiffed  round  all  the  points  of  the  Compass.  1889  Steven- 
tov  Master  0/ Ballaittrae  ij,  I  have  sought  to  stay  myself. . 
against  what  looked  to  be  a  solid  trunk,  and  the  whole  thing 
bas  whiffed  away  at  my  touch  like  a  sheet  of  paper. 

3.  trans.  10  puff  out  tobacco-smoke  from  a 
pipe,  etc. ;  hence,  to  smoke.  (With  the  smoke  or 
the  pipe,  etc.  as  object.)     Alsoy?^. 

x6i6  R,  C.  Times*  Whistle  v.  2318  Every. .skip-iacke  now 
will  have  his  pipe  of  smoke,  And  whiff  it  bravely  till  bee's 
like  to  choke.  1617  Brathwait  Sol.  Jov.  Disput.elc.  171 
These  smokers  of  our  Age ;  they  whiffe  me  [Time]  out  in  fume. 
i6a8  Mad  Franks  Robin  Good/,  (Percy  Soc.)  34  She  whift 
her  pipe,  she  drunke  her  can.  1646  Quarles  Judgem.  f^ 
Mercy  Medit.  16  What  pleasure  tak'st  thou  in  that  ureath, 
whichdrawsand  whiffs  perpetuall  fears?  X756MRS.  Caldf.b- 
wooD  in  Coltness  Collect.  (Maitland  CI.)  166  He  put  his  pipe 
in  the  cheek  next  him,and  whifed  it  in  his  face.  x8s9Mf.re- 
xjith  R.  Feverel xxii,  Richard,  .found  him  furtively  whiffing 
tobaoca  1867  Good  Cheer  7  These  formal  toasts,. having 
been  mil  dnuuc,  the  men  whiffed  their  pipes. 
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b.  ahsol.  or  intr. 

x6<n  Dkkker  Satirom.  C4b,  Morrow,  Captaine  Tucca, 
will  you  whiffe  this  morning  ?  1639  Junius  Sm  Stigmatized 
260  They  are  bound. .to  be  powring  in  at  their  mouths,  or 
whiffing  out  at  their  noses.  1713  Tyldesley  Diary  (1873) 
88,  I  found  honest  Tho.  Barton  very  harty  and  ffree,  but  the 
3  Wadsworths  only  whiffed.  X714  tr.  joutePs  Jml.  Voy, 
Mexico  (1719)  148  Then  they  made  us  all  smoke  round,  and 
every  oneof  them  whiff'd  in  his  Turn.  1862  H.  A.  Kennedy 
War/s  <S-  Strays  205  Luxuriously  whiffing  away  at  my  after- 
breakfast  cheroot. 

f  4:.  trans.    To  imbibe,  drink  (liquor).    Aho^g. 

teogDEKKKR  Gull's  Hombk.  iv.iS  Hee. .that  would  striue 
to  fashion  his  legges  to  hts  silke  slockins,  and  his  proud  gate 
to  his  broad  garters,  let  him  whiffe  downe  these  obseruations. 
1650  Trapp  Comm.  Num.  vi.  20  The  most  generous  wine  in 
Lovain  and  Paris,  is  known  by  the  name  of  vinumtheo- 
logicum  '.  the  divines  (those  Sorbonists)  do  so  whiffe  it  off, 
at693  l/rguhart's  Rabelais  III.  xvii,  1^1  She  whiffed  off  a . . 
good  Draught 

5.  To  inhale,  sniff;  also  intr,  to  smell,  sniflf. 

163s  Quarles  Embl.  iv,  vii.  (1718)  213  Let  us  both  retire, 
And  whiff  the  dainties  of  the  fragrant  field.  1646  —  Sheph, 
Oracles  x.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  231/1  Which  like  a  Sun  in 
this  our  Orbe,  Whiffes  up  the  Belgick  fumes.  1854  R.  S. 
Surtees  Handley  Cr.  Iviii,  The  pack.. now  whiffing  with 
curious  nose  round  the  hollies,  and  now  trying  up  the  rides. 
Mod.  {slang).  What  a  horrid  smell  I    Can't  you  whiff  it  ? 

b.  intr.  To  emit  an  unpleasant  odour,  slang, 

X899  Kipling  Stalky  iii.  79  Then  she'll  whiffi  Golly,  how 
she'll  whiff! 

Hence  TAThi'ffing  vbLsb^ (also attrib,)  and///. a, ; 
also  Wlii"ffer,  one  who  whiffs. 

1591-1866  [see  sense  ij.  C1614  Tobacco- whiffer  [see 
Tobacco  3].  163a  Lithgow  Trav.  x.  435  The  Alehouse  is 
their  Church,.,  their  singing  of  Psalmes  the  whiffing  of 
Tobacco.  1811  sporting  Mag.  XXXVIII.  191  Opening  his 
tobacco- box,  soon  commenced  his  whiffing  operation. 

Whiff,  v^  Angling.  [Perhaps  same  as  prec] 
intr.  To  angle  for  mackerel,  etc.  from  a  swiftly 
moving  boat  with  a  hand-line  towing  the  bait  near 
the  surface.  Hence  "Whi*flangz'i5/.j(5.2(also£?//r2($.). 

1836  Yarrell  ^«V. /^Ii:^«  II.  172  Hand-line  fishing  for 
Pollacks  is  called  whiffmg.  1863  Johns  Home  Walks  164 
We  generally  threw  out  our  whiffing  lines  as  we  cruised 
about.  x886  Globe  22  July  3/1  When  you  'whiff'  at  Scilly, 
you  whiff  for  pollack. 

Whiffet  (hwi-fet).  U,S,  Also  whiflit,  wifFet. 
[?  f.  Whifp  sb,  i  -h  -et.] 

1.  (Also  whiffet  dog.)     A  small  dog. 

x8ox  Olio  (Philad.)  41  (Thornton)  Who  heeds  the  Whiffit's 
bark,  when  tempests  howl  ?  1879  J.  Burroughs  Locusts  <5* 
Wild  Honey  30  The  king-bird  will  worry  the  hawk  as  a 
whiffet  dog  will  worry  a  bear. 

2.  trans/.  An  insignificant  person;  a  whipper- 
snapper,    colloq.     (Cf.  Whifling.) 

1839  Congress.  Globe  Jan.,  App.  105/3  There  was  not  a 
Whig  whiffet  in  the  country  but  could  ask  [etc.],  1876 
Whitman  Specimen  Days  i  Sept.,  Writ.  1902  IV.  157  This 
gusty.temper'd  little  whiffet,  man.  1883  L.  A.  Lambert 
Notes  on  Ingersoll  xx\\.  200  We  hold  ourselves  responsible 
to  him,  and  to  all  the  glib  little  whiffets  of  his  shallow  school, 

FThe  sense  *a  little  whiff  or  puff '  given  in  Webster  1864 
is  not  authenticated. 

Whiffle  (hwi"f*l),  sh,    [f.  Whiff  sb.^  -i-  -le.] 

fl.  Something  light  or  insignificant ;  a  trifle. 

x68o  H.  More  ApocaU  Apoc,  253  Such  a  childish  trifle  or 
sleight  whiffle. 

2.  An  act  of  whiffling;  a  slight  blast  of  air;  a 
veering  round. 

1842  in  Gosse  Birds  Jamaica  (1847)  366  At  first  two  or 
three  whiffles  make  darkened  tracks  on  the  glassy  waters. 
1870  Miss  Alcott  Good  Wives  xx'i,  Amy  keeps  me  pointing 
due  west  most  of  the  time,  with  only  an  occasional  whiffle 
round  to  the  south.  X909  Begbie  Cage  x.  The  whiffle  in  the 
air  grew  more  distinct. 

Whiffle  (hwi-f*l),  v.^  Also  6  wyffle,  7  whifle. 
[f.  Whifp  v,'^  +  -le.  Cf.  Flem,  weyfelen  *  vacil- 
lare*  (Kilian).] 

1,  intr.  To  blow  in  puffs  or  slight  gusts  ;  hence, 
to  veer  or  shift  about  (of  the  wind;  hence,  of  a 
ship).  Often  fig.  or  in  fig.  context :  To  vacillate, 
to  be  variable  or  evasive.     Now  chiefly  dial, 

1568  [see  Whiffling  ///.  a.'  i].  167X  R.  Bohun  Wind  56 
Near  mountainous  Islands,  or  shoares,  they  \sc.  windsj 
whiffle  up  and  down,  and  shift  from  one  point  of  the  Com- 
passe  to  another.  x6<)7  Dahpieb  Voy,  I.  413  The  Wind  had 
been  whiffling  about  from  one  part  of  theCompass  to  another. 
X699  Ibid,  II.  III.  61  If  the  Winds  also  whiffle  about  to  the 
South.  173^  OzELL  Rabelais  in.  xxxv.  236  note^  A  Man 
who  is  continually  turning  and  whiffling  about  to  all  the 
Points  of  the  Compass.  1768  Tucker  Lt,  Nat.  (1834)  1. 15S 
Were  we  to  give  a  full  latitude  to  sympathy,  we  should 
whiffle  about  with  every  wind.  x8ox  Spirit  Publ.  Jmls, 
IX.  370  She  yaws  and  whiffles  about  like  a  weathercock. 
x8ia  Tennant  Anster  F.  iv.  liv,  The  whizzing  wind . .  whiflfl. 
ing  through  the  wooden  tubes  so  small.  1840  [Lady  Buky] 
Hist,  Flirt  xii,  They  whiffle  about  like  a  weathercock.  1854 
Miss  Baker  Northampt.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  The  wind  whiffles 
about  sa  x88x .  A^a/i>«  {  N.Y.)  XXXII.  400  Who  like  a 
manly  man,  will  not  whiffle,  or  quibble,  or  evade.  X903  F, 
Harrison  in  Westm.  Gaz,  24  Nov.  1/3  If  he  finally  whiffle 
round  to  tax  foreign  food. 

2.  trans.  To  blow  or  drive  with  or  as  with  a  puff 
of  air.     Often ^^. 

1641  Trapp  Theol.  Theol.  viii,  ^35  Whiffled  and  tossed  too 
and  fro  with  every  wind  of  doctrine.  1655  tr.  Sorel's  Com. 
Hist.  Francion  iv.  3,  I  so  whiffled  him  on  the  face  with  my 
Torch  torig.  je  lui  passe  le  Jlambeau  par  devant  le  nez] 
that  I  burned  off  alhnost  all  his  beard.  x66o  S.  Fisher 
Rusticus  ad  Acad.  Wks.  (1679)  152  Like  men  in  a  Ship  that 
are  whiffled  up  and  down  in  a  troubled  Sea.  X664  H.  More 
Expos.  7  Epist.  ix.  163  Such  as  would  whiffle  away  all  these 
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Truths  by  resolving  them  into  a  mere  moral  Allegoric.  X684 
Howe  Redeemer's  'tears  Pref.,  Swollen  with  the  conceit, 
that  they  have  whiffled  Christianity  away,  quite  off  the 
stage,  with  their  profane  breath.  1817  Maria  Edgeworth 
Ormond  xxv'i,  No  easy  dupe,  to  be  whiffled  off  and  on,  ihe 
sport  of  a  coquette.  X843  Miall  in  Noncouf.  III.  225  The 
world  is  not  destined  to  be  whiffled  out  of  its  own  inde* 
pendent  reason  by  a  handful  of  priests  and  statesmen. 

b.  jig.  To  dismiss  by  evasion ;  to  say  or  state 
evasively. 

X654  ViLVAiH  TJieorem.  Theol.  Suppl.  227  This  he  whiffles 
off  slightly,  that  'tis  a  Parabol.  1676  MARVELLil/r.  Smirke 
43  He  whiffles,  those  were  the  Jewish  Ceremonies. 

3.  ititr.  To  move  lightly  as  if  blown  by  a  puff  of 
air;  to  flicker  or  flutter  as  if  stirred  by  the  wind. 
Often /?^. 

1662  H  ibbert  Body  Div.  11. 26  Any  anabaptistical  humorist, 
who  hath  a  company  of  phanatique  toyes  whiffling  about  his 
understanding,  a  1680  Glanvill  Sadducismus  w.  (1726) 
452  A  mind  that  useih  to  whiffle  up  and  down  in  the  levities 
of  fancy.  ax774  Harte  Poems,  Eulogius  546  Just  as 
int'rest  whiffled  on  his  mind.  He  Anatolians  left.orThracians 
joinM.  1817  J.  Gilchrist  Intell.  Patrijn.  148  Better  chirp 
with  the  cricket,  or  chatter  with  the  sparrow,  than  whiffle 
round  this  eternal  monotony  of  futility.  1818  Hazlitt 
Engl.  Comic  Writers  viii.  (1907)  216  He  whiffles  about  the 
stage  with  considerable  volubility.  1866  Mrs.  H.  Wood 
St.  Martinis  Eve  xvi.  Suddenly  the  flame  inside  began  to 
whiffle.  X870  Julie  P.  Smith  Widow  Goldsmith's  Dau, 
xxxvii.  She  would  whiffle  and  whirl  up  and  down  like  a 
withered  leaf. 

4.  z«/n  To  talk  idly ;  to  trifle,  dial,  (See  also 
Whiffling///,  a.l  3.) 

x7o6  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Whr0e,to  trick  one  out  of 
a  thing,  to  stand  trifling.  1847  Halliwell,  Whi^e,  to  talk 
idly.  North. 

5.  intr.  To  make  a  light  whistling  sound ;  trans. 
to  utter  with  such  a  sound. 

x83a  Fraser's  Ma^.  VI.  262  The  two  strangers  whiffled 
and  hissed  together,  in  an  unknown  very  rapid  tongue.  1863 
CowDEN  Clarke  Shaks.  Char,  xvii,  448  Master  Silence 
whiffling  his  scraps  of  ballads.  1893  Daily  News  13  Feb. 
6/1  Where  a  keen  cold  olast  whiffles  and  blusters  about  the 
black  and  sullen  monsters.  X909  Ibid.  14  Sept.  3  When  a 
bear  comes  '  whiffling '  about  your  snow  hut.  1915  Glasgow 
Herald  9  Aug.  8  Shells  flew  *  whiffling '  over  our  heads. 

t6.  a.  trans.  To  smoke  (tobacco),  b.  absol. 
To  drink.  Obs,     (Cf.  Whiff  z'.i  3,  4.) 

1683  Tryon  Way  to  Health  165  The  constant  and  com- 
mon whiffling  it  [sc.  tobacco],  a  1693  Urguliart^s  Rabelais 
III.  Prol.  15  Those.,  importunate  sots  who  ..  constrain  an 
easy,  good-natured  fellow  to  whiffle,  quaff,  carouse  [orig. 
trinquer^  voire  cay-os  et  nllnz]. 

Hence  Whi'fQing  vbl.  sb.'^ 

ai6jy  Barrow  Serm.  v.  Wks.  1687  I.  65  Such  as  are.. 
versatile  whifflings  and  dodgings.  x68i  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life 
iv,  367  Too  much  whifling  up  and  down  in  the  little  levities 
of  Fancy.  x6oa  L'Estrange  Josephus,  Antiq.  vii.  ix.  Wks. 
(1702)  203  In  her  Course,  upon  the  whifling  of  the  Air,  a 
snagged  Bough  of  a  Tree  took  hold  of  his  Hair.  x866 
Mrs.  H.  Wood  St.  Martin's  Eve  xvi.  The  whiffling  of  the 
flame  was  remedied  now.  i88a  '  F.  Anstky'  Vice  Versa  iv, 
This  infernal  whiffling  and  sniffing,  sir,  I  will  not  put  up  with. 

Wili'£Q.e,  vJ^  nonce-wd.  [Back-formation  f. 
Whiffler  1.]     intr.   To  act  as  a  whiffler. 

X857  Borrow  Romany  Rye  App.  viii.  Nobody  can  use  his 
fists  without  being  taught  the  use  of  them,.. no  more  than 
any  one  can  *  whiffle '  without  being  taught  by  a  master  of 
the  art. ,  .The  last  of  the  whifflers  hanged  himself  about  a 
fortnight  ago  , .  there  being  no  demand  for  whiffling  since 
the  discontinuation  of  Guildhall  banquets;.,  let  any  one 
take  up  the  old  chap's  sword  and  try  to  whiffle. 

Wh-i-fiB-egig,  a.  colloq.  Trifling,  'whiffling'. 
Also  Whi-f&nagig  =  Whiffler  2  2. 

X830  H.  Lee  Mem.  Manager  I.  i.  10  Not  one  of  your  puny 
punsters,  or  ..  whtffle-gig  word-snappers.  xS^x  Meredith 
H.  Richmond  liv,  Plenty  of  foreign  whiffmagigs  are  to  be 
found,  but  you  won't  come  upon  a  fellow  like  that. 

Whiffler  1  (hwi-fiai).  Obs.  exc.  Hist,  Forms: 
6  viffleur,  wyfler,  wyff-,  -wiflfeler,  -vryfler, 
wefaer,  6-7  wifQer,  -whiflfeler,  6-8  wifler,  7 
whyfler,  7-8  whifler,  6-  whiffler.  [f.  Wiple 
javelin,  axe  +  -er  1 ;  the  si)elling  with  wh  is  prob. 
due  to  association  with  Whiff  and  Whiffle  vy\ 
One  of  a  body  of  attendants  armed  with  a  javelin, 
battle-axe,  sword,  or  staff,  and  wearing  a  chain, 
employed  to  keep  the  way  clear  for  a  procession 
or  at  some  public  spectacle. 

Whifflers  formed  a  regular  part  of  the  Corporation  proces- 
sion at  i^orwich  till  1835;  they  were  employed  also  on 
II  Sept.  1848,  when  the  then  Duke  of  Cambridge  attended 
the  triennial  musical  festival. 

1539  in  Archaeologia  XXXII.  33  The  chamberlayn  & 
councellors  of  the  cytye,  &  the  aldermens  deputyes  whiche 
were  assigned  to  be  wyffelers  on  horsebacke,  were  all  yn 
cotes  of  whyte  damaske..wt  great  chaynes  abowte  theyre 
necks,  &  propre  javilyns  or  battle  axes  yn  theyre  handes. . . 
The  wyffelers  on  fole  were  iiij.  C  propre  lyght  persones 
apparellyd  yn  whyte  sylke  or  buffe  jerkyns,.  .every  man 
havyng  a  slaugh  sworde  or  a  javelyn  to  kepe  the  people  yn 
araye,  w*  chaynes  abowte  theyre  necks.  1544  in  Rymer 
Foedera  (1719)  XV.  53  [At  the  King's  departure  from  Calais] 
Furst,  the  Drommes  and  Viffleurs,  then  the  Trompets,  then 
[etc.].  1544  in  Lett.  Sf  Papers  Hen.  F///,XlX.ii.  305 The 
captain  of  the  Spaniards,  .asketh  allowance  for  the  wages 
of  himself,  his  petty  captain,  his  standard  bearer,  drum,  fife, 
wifler,  surgeon  and  priest.  1536  J.  Heywood  Spider  <$•  F. 
Lii.  V,  Drums,  fiffes,  flags,  and  wiflers.  1560-x  in  Old  City 
Ace.  Bk.  (Archaeol,  Jrnl.  XLIII),  Payde  for  iij  staves  ffor 
wefflers.  X599  Shaks.  Hen.  V  v.  Chorus  12  The  deep, 
mouth'd  Sea,  Which  like  a  mightie  Whiffler  'fore  the  King, 
Seemes  to  prepare  his  way.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11. 
xiii.  50  They.. were.. scornefull  toward  particulars,  which 
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their  manner  was  to  vse  . .  as  . .  Sargeanls  and  Wifflers  . . 
to  make  way.. for  their  opinions.  1618  Bp,  Hall  Right- 
eous Mammon  Wks.  (1625)  701  Some  vaine  whiffler,  that 
is  proud  of  a  borrowed  chaine.  1641  Milton  Animadv, 
iv.  30  His  former  transition  was  in  the  faire  about  the 
Jugglers,  now  he  is  at  the  Pageants  among  the  Whtfllers. 
01658  Cleveland /'f7(?wj,  etc.  (1677)  112  First  as  a  Whifler 
before  the  show  enter  Stamford,  one  that  trod  the  Stage 
with  the  first,  travers'd  his  ground,  made  a  Leg  and  Exit. 
1707  E.  Ward  Hud.  Redw.  vi.  II.  23  The  Colours  that 
their  Whifflers  wear,  And  difTrent  Ensigns  that  they  bear. 
171a  Addison  Sped.  No.  536  p  5  Our  fine  young  Ladies  . . 
retain  in  their  Service.. as  great  a  Number  as  they  can  of 
supernumerary .,  Fellows,  which  they  use  like  Whiflers. 
1787  Grose  Prov.  G/oss.,  Whiffiersy  men  who  makewayfor 
the  corporation  of  Norwich,  by  flourishing  their  swords. 
b.  tramf,  A  swaggerer,  braggadocio. 

1581  J.  Bell  //addon's  Answ.  Osor.  113  Yet  another 
place  of  S.  Paule  out  of  the  whiche  this  wylde  wifller  may 
rushe  upon  us  with  his  leaden  dagger.  1607  Dekker  & 
Webster^  Northiv,  Hoe  u.  i,  Your  right  whiffler.  .hangs 
htmselfe  in  Saint  Martins,  and  not  in  Cheape-side.  1644 
Featley  Letntes  Scourge  To  Rdr.,  They  fight. .rather  like 
whifflers  with  vizards  on  their  faces.  i88z  Shorthouse 
John  /nglesant  ix,  A  motley  company  of  mummers, 
masquers,  fantastic  phantoms,  whifflers,  thieves,  rufflers. 
1889  '  Q  '  Splendid  Spur  xtii.  The  crew  of  gipsies,  whifflers, 
mountebanks,  fortune-tellers. 

H  The  sense  '  piper,  fifer'  found  in  Diets,  from 
Kersey's  ed.  of  Phillips  (1706)  onwards  is  baseless, 

Whiffler  2 (Invi-flai).    [f. Whiffle  v.^  +  -eb  1.] 

f  1.  A  smoker  of  tobacco.  Obs.    (Cf.  Whiffer.) 

1617  Middleton  &  Rowley  Fair  Quarrel  iv.  i,  How 
Hkest  thou  this,  whiffler?  1836  Hor.  Smith  Tin  Trump. 
117  So  may  we  allow  Vesuvius  and  Etna  to  smoke,  without 
conceding  that  privilege  to  every  puny  whiffler. 

2.  A  trifler ;  an  insignificant  or  contemptible 
fellow  (cf.  Whiffling  ///,  aA  3) ;  also,  a  shifty  or 
evasive  person. 

1659  Lady  Alimony  V.  iv,  Such  Whifflers  are  below  my 
scorn,  and  beneath  my  spite.  1675  Covel  in  Early  Voy. 
Levant  (Hakl.  Soc.)  279  Here  are  every  year  abundance  of 
Whiflers  in  those  scraps  of  learning.  1678  H.  More  in 
Glanvill  Sadducismus  Postscript  (1681)  45  O  the  impudent 
profaneness  ..  of  perverse  shufflers  and  whifflers.  a  1745 
Swift  Public  Absurd.  Eng.  Wks.  1841  II.  311/1  It  is  a 
common  topic  of  satire,  which  you  will  hear . .  from  the  mouths 
..of  every  whiffler  in  office,  1809-ia  Maria  Eugeworth 
Absentee  iv.  He  was  not  a  whiffler  to  stand  upon  ceremony 
about  disturbing  a  gentleman  in  his  last  moments.  1866  J. 
Martineau  Ess.  I.  187  These  metaphysical  whifflers  draw 
no  blood.  1896  ^(/&rt«c^  (Chicago)  25  June  935/2  [Giving 
the  Gospel  message]  requires  single*mindedness;  no  whiffler 
can  succeed. 

t3.  A  flag.  Obs.  rare.    (Cf.  Whiff  sb.^  7.) 

17S9  DuRAND  Mem.  Capt.  Tliurot  (Percy  Soc.)  28  The 
commodore  and  second  vessel  carried  white  whifflers  or 
pendants  forward. 

4.  The  whistlewing  or  golden-eye  duck,  C&«gT</a 
glaucion.    local  U.  S. 

1888  G.  Trumbull  Names  of  Birds  79. 

WUifflery  (hwi'flari).  nonce-wd.  [f. prec:  see 
■EBY.]   Action  characteristic  of  a  whiffler;  trifling. 

1835  Carlyle  in  Froudc  T.  C.  (18841  I.  60  Life  is  no 
frivolity,  or  hypothetical  coquetry  or  whifflery. 

Whiffletree,  U.  S.  variant  of  Whippletreb. 

iSssBRiSTRDin  Cambr.  £«.65  Whifflc-trec,  the  invariable 
American  for  splinter-bar.  18^  ^<y**  ^^-  Comm.  Agric. 
(1869)  256  A  boy  can  lead  a  horse,  with  a  suitable  chain 
attached  to  the  whiffletree,  1896  Century  Mag.  Nov.  23 
With  trace-chains  rattling  and  whiffletrees  snapping  over 
the  stumps  of  trees. 

Whi'ffling,  vbl.  sb,  [f.  Whiffl(eb  i  +  -ing  i.] 
The  action  ot  a  whiffler  in  clearing  the  way ;  also 
aitrib.  or  as  ppl.  a,,  used  by,  or  acting  as,  a  whiffler. 

1618  in  J.  Nicnoll  Camp.  /ronm.  (1866)  183  For  14  doz.  of 
whiffling  staves  and  i  doz.  of  truncheons..  2  li.  5  j.  o^.  1675 
V.  Ai-So»'  Anti-Sozzo  ill.  §  2.  156  These  whiffling  Slanders 
do  but  make  way  for  the  Show.  1683  [J.  Norris]  Murttival 
0/  Knaves  16  The  Rabbles  Darling,  small  Birch-rod  Of 
Loyalty,  a  Whifling  Blade. 

whiffling  (hwi-flii]),  ppl.  a.l    [f.  Whiffle  f.i 

+   -JNO^.] 

L  That  whiffles;  blowing,  or  blown,  in  light  puffs; 
moving  lightly  as  if  driven  by  gusts  of  wind. 

1568  T.  HowELL/Jr^. /I  w/Z/tf  (1879)68  Vphoyst  by  wyffling 
windcs.  x66o  Isgelo  Bentiv.  ff  Ur.  11.  (1682)  205  The 
whiffling  dust  which  flics  in  the  faces  of  Travellers.  1685 
Wood  Z,y^  (O.  H.  S  )  III.  135  No  raine  fell  from  the 26  Jan. 
..,  only  a  little  whiffling  snow.  1713  Rowe  Jane  Shore  rv. 
i.  Like  a  dry  leaf,  an  idle  straw,  a  feather,  The  Sport  of 
every  whifling  Blast  that  blows.  1765  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy 
VII.  xvi.  Those  whiffling  vexations  which  come  puffing 
across  a  man's  canvas.  1800  Hurdis  Fav.  Village  32  The 
whiffling  breeze. .among  the  bents.  1845S.  "Sxinxi  Margaret 
xvii,  Where  the  whiffling  winds  had  left  the  earth  nearly 
bare  [of  snow]. 

b.  Making  or  characterized  by  a  light  whistling 
sound. 

i83iCARLVLB5'rtr/, /?«.  I.  iv,  Some  whiffling  husky  cachin. 
nation,  191s  Galsworthy  Patrician  xix.  Rain,  wnlch  the 
wind  drove  horizontally  with  a  cold  whiffling  murmur, 

2.  Inconstant,  shifting;  evasive. 

a  1680  BtTTLER  Rem.  (1750)  II,  109  This  puts  him  upon 
perpetual  Apologies., In  a  Kind  of  whiffling  Strain.  1^41 
Watts  /mprov.  Mindxx.  (iSoi)  79  A  person  of  a  whiffling 
and  unsteady  turn  of  mind,  who  cannot  keep  close  to  a  point 
of  controversy,  but  wanders  from  It  perpetually.  iSoo  Asiat. 
Ann,  Reg.,  Proc.  E./nd.  Ho.  xy^lx  That  it  should  be  got 
rid  of  by  the  whiffling  way  of  an  adjournment.  i8i8  Hazlitt 
Pol.  Ess.  (1819)  343  A  whiffling  turncoat.  1835  W.  Irving 
Tour  Prairies  iv,  Hee  had  . .  a  whiffling  double  voice, 
shifting  abruptly  from  a  treble  to  a  thorough-bass.  1856 
Ehebsom  Engl.  Traits  viii.  143  The  national  temper,  in  the 


civil  history,  is  not  flashy  or  whiffling.    1914  Contemp.  Rev, 
Sept.  323  The  whiffling  and  unsteady  frame  of  mind  of  the 
Imperial  workman. 
3.  Trifling,  pettifogging,  fiddling,  fussy  ;  (passing 
into)  paltry,  insignificant,  *  piffling '. 

1613  HoBv  Counter-snarle  3  Some  vile  blurr,  and  male- 
uolous  aspersion,  from  one  or  other  her  suborned  Pandars 
and  whifling  agents.  1671  Crowne  Juliana  i.  8  A  pittiful 
whiffling  small-beer  Duke.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  i. 
v.  847  A  meer  Whifling,  Evanid,  and  Phantastick  thing. 
X710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  7.  3/1  Whiffling,  Noisy  Whelp 
apace  Barks.  17x9  D'Uhfey  Pills  (1872)  IV.  107  The 
whiffling  Gallants  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  Do  hinder  their 
Studies  certainly.  1817  Hazlitt  Times  Netvsp.  Wks.  1902 
III.  171  The  low,  whiffling,  contemptible  gratification  of 
their  literary  jealousy.  1854  Miss  Baker  Northampt.  Gloss., 
Whifling,  slight,  slender,  insignificant.  *A  little  whiffling 
fellow.'  1903  R.  Bridgfs  To  a  Socialist  in  Lond.  iii  The 
least  petty  wniffling  ephemeral  Insect. 

Hence  W3ii*fiBLingly  adv.,  in  a  trifling  manner. 

1668  H-RIoRE  Div.  Dial.  II.  482  All  the  Articles  of  our 
Faith,  .might  be  most  frivolously  and  whifflingly  allegorized 
into  a  mere. .  Fable. 

Whiffling, ///.a.2:  see  Whiffling  vbl.  sb, 

"Whiffmagig:  see  Whifflegig. 

Whiffy  (hwi'fi),  a.  slang,  [f.  Whifp  sb."^  + 
-T 1.]     Having  an  unpleasant  smell. 

1905  R.  Marsi;  Spoiler  of  Men  xvii,  149  lt[sc.  his  tobacco] 
is  a  bit  whiffy,  ain't  It? 

t  Whifling.  Obs,  [f.  Whiff  j^.i  + -LING.]  An 
insignificant  creature.     (Cf.  Whiffler  2  2.) 

163s  Glapthorne  Hollander  I.  i.  Hang  him  young  whifling, 
he  know  a  Lady,  pity  of  his  life  first. 

Whiffc  (hwift),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [var.  of 
Wbiff  sb.^  with  excrescent  -A] 

1.  A  whiff  or  slight  blast  of  wind;  a  snatch  (of 
song). 

1614  Gorges  Lucati  v.  303  So  hauing  said,  the  surging 
whifts  The  ship  ten  times  together  llfts.^  1855  Browning 
Fra  Lifipo  Lippi  52  A  sweep  of  lute-strings,  laughs,  and 
whifts  of  song, 

2.  A  small  signal  flag.    (Cf.  Whiff  j^.^  7.) 
1839  Bkalk  Nat.  l/ist.  Sperm  IVhale  xn.  155  Two  or 

three  small  flags,  called  *  whifts ',  which  are  inserted  in  the 
dead  whale,  in  case  the  boats  should  leave  it  in  chase  of 
others.  1846  Young  Naut.  Diet.  359  IVa/t,  XVeft^oxWhiJi, 
a  signal  (most  frequently  for  a  boat)  made  by  hoisting  a 
flag  rolled  up  lengthways  and  bound  together  with  a  few 
stops. 

t  Whifti  a,  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Whipp  v.l  (cf.  sense 
4)  +  -/  =  -ED  2.]     Drunk,  intoxicated. 

x6ix  CoTGR.,  Entreheu^  halfe  drunke,  almost  whift. 

Whig  Chwig),  j^.l  Now  Sc,  and  dial.  Forms: 
6  whyg(ge,  6-7  whigge.  6-7,  8-9  Sc,  wig,  7,  9 
Sc.  whigg,  7, 8-9  Sc.  wigg,  9  Sc.  quhig,  6- whig. 
[Of  unascertained  origin,  but  presumably  related  to 
Whet.  (The  variation  of  whig  and  wig  in  Sc.  is  re- 
markable.)] Variously  applied  to  {a)  sour  milk  or 
cream,  (^)  whey,  {c)  buttermilk,  {d)  a  beverage  con- 
sisting of  whey  fermented  and  flavoured  with  herbs, 

isa8  Roy  Rede  me  (Arb.)  100  Lyvynge  on  mylke,  whyg, 
and  whey.  1561  B.  Goooe  tr.  Palingenius'  Zodiac  iv.  M  v. 
My  lusty  gotes  with  kid  they  swel,  ne  want  1  whigge,  nor 
whay.  1589  [?  Lvly]  Pappe  iv.  Hatchet  Wks.  1902  III.  406 
Martins  conscience  hath  a  periwig;  therefore  to  good  men 
he  is  more  sower  than  wig.  16x5  Markham  Country 
Contentm.  11.  iv.  114  As  forthe  Whey  you  maykeepe  it  also 
in  a  sweet  stone  vessell :  for  it  is  that  which  is  called  Whigge, 
and  is  an  excellent  cooledrinkeandawholsome.  1633  Hart 
Diet  of  Diseased  w.  xvii.  209  Sowre  whey.,  is  in  very  great 
request  In  the  Northerne  parts  of  this  Hand,  where  it  is 
called  of  some  whigge,  and  of  others  wigge.  i684[Meriton] 
Yorksh.  Ale  Gloss.  114  Whig  is  Clarltied  Whey,  put  up 
with  Herbs  to  drink.  x688  Holmk  Armoury  11.  173/1 
Thick  Milk,  Butter-milk  made  thick  through  the  heat  of 
.Summer,  the  bottom  part  falling  to  a  Whigg.  1799  Statist. 
Ace.  Scot.  XXI.  142  Cream,  too  long  kept,  and  purified  by 
drawing  off  the  thin  part,  or  wig,  for  drink,  was  converted 
into  butter,  1834  Tait^s  Mag.  I.  736/1  Whig.. is  the  pro- 
vincial name  in  tbe  south-west  of  Scotland  for  that  blue-and- 
yellowlsh,  thin  sub-acid  liquid  which  gathers  on  the  surface 
of  whey  or  butter  milk, 

fg.  1661  Nedham  Hist.  Engl.  Reb.  xlil,  There  lies  the 
Cream  of  all  the  Cause ;  Religion  is  but  Whig. 

Whig  (hwig),  sb.^  and  a.  Forms:  7  wbige, 
whigh,  whigue,  Sc.  uhig,  uig,  7-8  wig(g,  8 
quig,  7-9  whigg,  7-  whig.  [Origin  unascer- 
tained ;  prob.  shortening  of  whiggamer,  Whigga- 
MORE ;  the  occurrence  of  sense  i  Hf  it  belongs  to 
this  word)  some  years  before  the  date  of  the 
*  whiggamore  raid '  points  to  the  existence  of  whig 
in  a  general  sense  before  that  event. 

The  supposition  that  this  word  is  identical  with  Whig  sb.^ 
(cf.  the  following  quots.)  has  no  historical  foundation. 

1717  De  For  Mem,  Ch.  Scot.  iii.  (1844)  68/2  The  word  is 
said  to  be  taken  from  a  mixt  Drink  the  poor  Men  drank 
in  their  Wanderings  compos'd  of  Water  and  sour  Milk. 
i7ai  WoDROw  Hist.  Suff.CK  Scot.  11.  ii.  I.  263  The  poor 
honest  People,  who  were  in  Railery  called  Whiggs,  from 
a  Kihd  of  Milk  they  were  forced  to  drink  in  their  Wandrlngs 
and  Straits,  dc  1734  North  Exam,  11.  v.  §  10  {:74o)  321 
This  \sc.  the  name  Birmingham  Protestants]  held  a  con- 
siderable Time;  but  the  word  was  not  fluent  enough  for 
hasty  Repartee;  and,  after  diverse  Changes,  the  Lot  fell 
upon  Wh;g,  which  was  very  significative,  as  well  as  ready, 
being  vernacular  in  Scotland,  (from  whence  it  was  borrowed) 
for  corrupt  and  sour  Whey,  Immediately  the  Train  took, 
and,  upon  the  first  Touch  of  the  Experiment,  it  run  like  wila 
Fire,  and  became  general.  And  so  the  Account  of  Tory  was 
ballanced,  and  soon  began  to  run  up  a  sharp  Score  on  the 
other  Side.  J 


+  1.  A  yokel,  country  bumpkin.  Obs.  ran. 

c  1645  T.  Tui.LY  Siege  of  Carlisle  (1840)  3  And  needs  he 
\sc.  Leslie]  would  retreat  to  Newcastle,  till  great  Barwise  set 
himself  first  into  the  water;  and  the  rest,  following  him,  so 
frighted  y«  fresh  water  countrie  whiggs,  y*  all  of  them 
answered  the  Motto,  7'^«/,  vidi^fugi.  £-1655  J.  Gwvnnb 
Mil.  Mem,  Gt.  Civil  War  11.  (1822)  90  Most  of  them  were  no 
souldiers,  but  countrey  bumklns,  there  called  Whigs. 

2.  An  adherent  of  the  Presbyterian  cause  in 
Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  applied  orig. 
to  the  Covenanters  in  the  West  of  Scotland  who  in 
1648  wrested  the  government  from  the  Royalist 
party  and  marched  as  rebels  to  Edinburgh ;  in 
later  years,  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Covenant- 
ing party  who  were  regarded  as  rebels.  Hist. 

*  By  rigid  Episcopalians,  it  is  still  given  to  Presbyterians 
in  general ;  and,  in  the  West  of  S[cotIand],  even  by  the 
latter,  to  those  who,  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the 
established  church,  profess  to  adhere  more  strictly  to  Pres- 
byterian principles  '  (Jamieson,  1808). 

1657  in  Jas.  Campbell  Balmerino  (1867)  213  Having  fallen 
in  among  the  Whigs  of  Kllmany.  1666  Nicoll  Diary 
(BannatyneClub)452  The  Generall  [Dalyelllhaving marched 
towards  the  West,  he  took  and  killed  sindrie  persones, 
callit  The  Whigs.  1666  Cal.  State  Papers,  Dom.  1666-7 
(1864)  301  Now  not  one  [sc.  of  the  rebels]  dares  call  himself 
a  Whig.  1667  Lond.  Cetz.  No.  121/1  We  were  informed 
that  the  Whigs  had  privately  in  the  night  stollen  down  the 
heads  of  4  of  the  Rebels  that  were  set  up  in  Glasgow.  1679 
Lauderdale  Papers  (Camden  1885)  IlL  163  The  Whiggs 
horse  and  foot  fell  in  pell,  mell,  upon  the  Dragoons.  168^ 
Claverhousb  in  Clavers,  the  Despot's  Champion  (i88g)  xii. 
142,  I  am  as  sorry  to  see  a  man  day,  even  a  whigue,  as  any 
of  themselfs.  1684  Buccleuch  MSS,  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
1903)  II.  196  The  bearer  wll  tell  you  the  kindness  the 
Whighs  has  for  your  lordship,  which  is  no  ill  argument  of 
your  lordship's  zeal  in  the  King's  service,  a  1699  Kirkton 
Hist,  Ch.  Scot.  (1817)  46  This  was  done  at  the  Whiggs' 
Road,  as  was  called.  1708  in  Brand  Hist.  Nerve.  {1789)  I. 
424  note,  [In  St.  Andrew's  Register,  November  1708,  this 
burylng-ground  for  dissenters  is  called]  the  Quigs  buring- 
place.  01715  Burnet  Chun  Time  i.  (1724)  1.  43  Those  m 
the  west  [of  Scotland]  come  in  the  summer  to  buy  at  Lleth 
the  stores  that  come  from  the  north :  And  from  a  word  Whig- 
gam,  used  in  driving  their  horses  all  that  drove  were  called 
the  Whiggamors,  and  shorter  the  Whiggs.  1875  tr.  Rankers 
Hist.  Eng.  xvi.  ix.  IV.  121  Doubtless,  in  Scotland  also,  the 
republican  tendencies  appeared  ;  for  instance,  in  October 
1680,  the  King  and  the  Duke  were  excommunicated  with 
due  form; ..  These  were,  however,  rather  Anabaptist  than 
Presbyterian  views ;  their  adherents  were  indeed  called 
Whigs,  but  'wild  Whigs'.  x888  M.  '^o^msClaverkouseKx. 
159  The  men  of  the  hill-sides  and  moorlands  of  the  West,  the 
wild  Western  JiV'higs,  who  feared . .  the  name  of  Claverhouse, 

3.  Applied  to  the  Exclusioners  (^1679)  who 
opposed  the  succession  of  James,  Duke  of  York, 
to  the  crown,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Hist.     (Opposed  to  Toby  A,  2.) 

1679  Wood  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  1 1.  431  After  the  breaking  out 
of  the  popish  plot  severall  of  our  scholars  were  tried  and  at 
length  were  discovered  to  be  whiggs,  viz.  ..Georg  Reynell 
of  C.  C.  C,  looked  upon  as  alwayes  a  round-head.  i68x 
LuTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  I.  134  The  latter  party  have 
been  called  by  the  formT,  whigs,  fanaticks,  covenanteers, 
bromigham  protestants,  &c. ;  and  the  former  are  called  by 
the  latter,  tories,  tantivies,  Yorkists,  high  flown  church  men, 
i68a  Tories  Confess,  vi.  What  pimping  Whig  shall  dare 
controule,  or  check  the  lawfull  Heir.  1683  [J.  Norris] 
Murnival  of  Knaves  2  Whig  and  Tory .  .The  one  of  Cale- 
donian Race,  T'other  has  an  Hibernian  Face.  1691  Wood 
Ath,  Oxon.  II.  652  In  1678.. he  closed  with  the  Whiggs, 
supposing  that  party  would  carry  all  before  them,  a  1754 
[see  etymology  above].  18*7  Hallam  Const.  Hist.  xii. 
(1876)  1 1. 439.  190S  C.  S.  Terrv  Pentland  Rising  84  The. . 
controversies  which  cleft  the  Whigs  in  1679,  to  the  paralysis 
of  serious  military  achievement,  were  absent  in  1666. 
b.  fig,    A  rebel. 

x68a  Dryden  Another  Epil.  Dk.  Guise  aa  When  Sighs  and 
Prayers  their  ladles  cannot  move.  They  rail,  write  Treason, 
and  turn  Whigs  to  love. 

4.  Hence,  from  1689,  an  adherent  of  one  of  the 
two  great  parliamentary  and  political  parties  in 
England,  and  (at  length)  in  Great  Britain,  (Op- 
posed to  Toby  A.  3.) 

Since  the  middle  of  the  191b  century  mostly  superseded 
(exc.  as  a  historical  term)  by  Liberal  (see  Liberal  A.  5, 
B.  I  b),  but  used  occas.  since  then  to  express  adherence  to 
moderate  or  antiquated  Liberal  principles. 

1708  Clarendon  s  Hist.  Reb.  I.  Pref.  p.  viii.  We  have  lived 
.  .to  see  the  two  great  Parties,  of  late  known  by  the  Names 
of  I^F///^and  Tory,  directly  change  their  ground.  1704  CX 
Leslie  7  Atf  WolfStript  82  A  Whigg  is  aState-Enthusiast, 
as  a  Dissenter  is  an  Ecclesiastical.  1713  Guardian  No.  i. 
r  4,  I  am,  with  relation  to  the  government  of  the  Church, 
a  Tory,  with  regard  to  the  State,  a  Whig,  a  1715  Burnet 
Own  Time  i.  {1724)  I.  43  All  that  opposed  the  Court  came 
in  contempt  to  be  called  Whiggs.  1741  Hume  Rss.,  Parties 
Gt.  Brit.  131  A  Whig  may  be  defin'd  to  be  a  Lover  of 
Liberty,  tho  without  renouncing  Monarchy  ;  and  a  Friend 
to  the  Settlement  in  the  Protestant  Line.  1778  Joeinson 
28  Apr.  in  Bosivell,  *  And  I  have  always  said,  the  first  Whig 
was  the  Devil.'  Bosivell.  '  He  certainly  was,  Sir.  The 
Devil  was  impatient  of  subordination.*  1791  Burke  {title) 
An  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  in  consequence 
of  some  late  discussions  in  Parliament,  relative  to  the 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.  1844  Disraeli 
Contngsby  vi.  iii,  *  I  look  upon  an  Orangeman,'  said 
Coningsby,  'as  a  pure  Whig.'  1852  Ld.  J.  Russell  in 
S.  Walpole  Life  (1889)  II.  156  note.  The  term  Whig., 
has  the  convenience  of  expressing  in  one  syllable  what 
Conservative  Liberal  expresses  in  seven;  and  Whigglsm,  in 
two  syllables,  means  what  Conservative  Progress  means  in 
other  six.  1883  Sat.  Rev.  21  July  67/2  The  Gladstonlan 
Moderate,  the  'Whig*  as  he  is  locally  called,  has  ceased  to 
have  a  reason  for  existence  In  Irish  politics.  1911  B.  Hol- 
land Spencer  Compton  II.   129  Until  this  moment  [1886J 
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WHIG. 

the  wofd  '  Whig'  wa«  still  in  common  use  lo  denote  a  con- 
nection looselybound  together,  the  moderate  Liberals,  led 
by  the  chiefs  of  certain  families  of  long  standing.  Since 
1SS6,  the  »-ord  has  been  used  in  a  purely  historical  sense, 
while  '  Tory '  has  still  a  linng  meaning. 
6.  Amtr.  Hist.  a.  An  American  colonist  who 
sapportetl  the  American  Revolution. 

1%  A>it.  Ytrk  Cia.  14  Mar.,  {titU  0/  ariicU)  The 
American  \\'hig.  IJ«  BmIoh  Caz.  it  Apr.  3  Ix  On  reading, 
in  the  American  Mercury,  an  advertisement  of  a  weekly 
•  to  be  published,  under  the  title  of  A  Whip  for  tkt 
ricmu  H'Ugl  1  could  not  help  falling  into  a  train  of 
^~us  teBections,  on  the  persecuting  genius  that  inspires 
the  high  flying  Tory  party,  in  the  episcopal  church.  J77S 
Trachkr  ^/i/.  Jml.  Amtr.  Krv.  (18J3)  12  The.  .majority. . 
are  united  in  resolution  to  oppose,  .the  wicked  attempts  of 
the  English  Cabinet.  This  class  of  people  have  assumed 
the  appellation  of  \Vhigs.  tyji  Johnson  in  /Some!/  21  Mar., 
When  the  WTiigs  of  America  are  thus  multiplied,  let  the 
Princes  of  the  earth  tremble  in  their  palaces.  j8ia  Niles 
Wi€Ur  Rt;.  6  June  240/1  A  great  battle  is  said  to  have 
been  might  aoout  the  1st  May,  between  the  '  whigs '  of 
Cancos  and  *  tories '  of  Coro,  the  latter  being  aided  by  some 
'regulars'  from  Porto  Rico.  1884  A.  Johnston  Hist. Airier. 
PcL  ted.  2I  6  As  soon  as  independence  was  announced,  in 
1776,  to  be  the  final  object  of  the  contest,  the  names  Whig 
and  Tory  lost,  in  America,  whatever  of  British  significance 
they  had  ever  possessed. 

b.  A  member  of  a  party  formed  in  1834  from  a 
fusion  of  the  National  Republicans  and  other  ele- 
ments opposed  to  the  Democrats;  it  favoured  a 
protective  tariff  and  a  strong  national  or  central 
government,  and  was  succeeded  in  1856  by  the 
Repnblictn  party.     (See  quot.  1905.) 

1834  Xilts'  li'itkiy  Rer.  12  Apr.  101/2  In  New  York  and 
Connecticut  the  term  '  wnigs  *  is  now  used  by  the  opponents 
of  the  administration  when  speaking  of  themselves,  and  they 
call  the  '  Jackson  men  '  by  the  offensive  name  of  '  tories  . 
1839  CngTtss.  (;fo*<r  Jaa,  App.  105/1  In  1796,..  Whig,  .was 
synonymous  with  Democrat,,  .or,  in  the  Federal  language 
of  the  times,  was  fit  for  the  common  people  ; . .  but  now  for 
political  effect,  the  same  party  have  taken  the  term  Whig 
to  themselves.  1888  Brvce  After.  Commw.  ill.  liil.  II.  340 
The  majesty  and  beneficent  activity  of  the  National  govern. 
nient..was  generally  in  fact  represented  by  the  Federalists 
of  the  first  period,  the  Whigs  of  the  second,  the  Republicans 
of  the  thircL  1005  A,  Jpk'tstons  Amf.  Pol.  Hist.  II.  239 
His  \sc  James  Watson  Webb's)  newspaper,  the  Courier  and 
Enquirfr^  had  originally  supported  Jackson,  and  had  been 
driven  into  the  opposition  by  the  President's  course.  In 
February,  1834,  he  baptized  the  new  party  with  the  name  of 
'  Whig ',  with  the  idea  that  »he  name  implied  resistance  to 
execative  usurpation,  to  that  of  the  Crown  in  England  and 
in  the  American  Revolution,  and  to  that  of  the  President  in 
the  United  States  of  1834. 

B.  adj.  That  is  a  Whig ;  of,  pertaming  to,  or 
characteristic  of  a  Whig  or  Whigs :  holding  the 
opinions  or  principles  of  a  Whig. 

16S1  T.  Flatman  Heraclitus  RidtKs  No.  32  (1715)  I.  205 
Oh  there's  a  thick  Disguise  they  say  upon  Affairs,  and 
nnless  you  have  a  pair  of  Whig.speclacles,  there's  no  seeing 
through  it.  1683  Drvden  Vitill.  Dk.  Guise  22  As  for  Knave, 
and  Sycophant,  and  Rascal,  and  Impudent,  and  Devil,  and 
old  Serpent, . .  I  take  them  to  be  only  names  of  Parties : 
And  cou'd  return  Murtherer  and  Cheat,  and  Whig-napper. 
1M3  Lin-TBELL  Brie/  Ret,  (1857)  I.  279  Commenting  on 
several  proceedings  of  those  called  the  whig  party.  1719 
T.  Gordon  Char.  Indep.   Whig  (ed.  2)  19  Let  them  not . . 

've  up  Whig  Boroughs  into  Jacobite  Hands.     173a  P. 

^ALKBR  Cargill  in  Biogr.  Presbyt.  (1827)  II.  100  They  said 
'Take  up  the  old  damn'd  Whig- Bitch.'  1768  Boston  Caz. 
21  Mar.  3/1  May  the  best  of  Heaven's  Blessings  ever  attend 
the  Whig  Cause.  1818  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  x.  Free  and  safe 
as  a  whig  bailie  on  the  causeway  of  his  own^  borough,  or 
a  canting  presbyterian  minister  in  his  own  pulpit.  1837  Svd. 
Smith  Let.  Archd.Singleton'^'^i.  1859 II.  276/2  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  Whig  leader.  1839  Whittikr  Pr.  (r*j.  (1889)  II. 
323  The  late  Whig  defeat  in  New  York.  1888  Brvce  Amer. 
Commw.  HI.  liii.  II.  333  The  other  section,  which  called 
itself  at  first  the  National  Republican,  ultimately  the  Whig 
party.  X9ia  G.  O.  Trevelyan  Geo.  Ill  ff  Fox  I.  292  A  rally- 
ing point  for  the  hardy  Whig  militiamen  of  the  Carolinas, 

C.  Cffff(i^.,as  W^»^-A'a(/»Va/sb.  andadj. ;  Whig- 
defeating,-hunting iAp. ;  f  ■WTiigland((Ji5j.  slang), 
the  land  of  Whigs,  esp.  Scotland  ;  hence  +  'Whig- 
lander,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  '  Whigland '. 

i68a  T.  Flatman  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  65  (1713)  II. 
X52  A  Cause-confounding,  "Whig.defcating.  .Dispensation. 
1905  C.  S.  Tebuy  Penttand  Rising  2  The  familiar  •Whig- 
bunting  duty  of  Claverhou^.  1681  T.  Flatman  Heraclitus 
Ridetu  No.  45  {1713)  II.  39  The  Territories  of  "Whigg- 
land.  1683  IJ.  NoRRls]  Murnivai  of  Knaves  j6  Patron  of 
all  Dissenters,  and  The  Demogorgon  of  Whigland.  a  1700 
B.  F-  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  IViigland,  Scotland.  i68a 
SaUad,  Hafpy  Ret.  Old  Dutch  Miller  1,  I  am  so  Zealous 
for  •Whiglanders  Crew,  II  cure  their  Distempers  with  one 
Turn  or  Two.  i8ao  J.  Rick  man  Extr.  Life  »f  Lett.  10  Feb. 
215  The  address  of  the  Yorkshire  *Whig  Radicals. 

Hence  (mostly  hwnormts  or  conttmpttiotis  nonce- 
wds.)  'WU'ggaroliy  (-aaki)  [Gr.  dipxh  rule], 
government  by  Whigs ;  Whl'gg'esB,  a  female 
Whig;  Whi'ggliy  v.,  trans,  to  make  Whig  or 
whiggish  (so  TXrhl  ggiflca'tion) ;  'Whlggl'sslml 
[jocolar  f.  with  L.  supcrl.  ending],  extreme  or 
absolute  Whigs  ;  'WM-gglze  v.,  intr.  to  act  like  a 
Whig,  play  the  Whig ;  iniiggolo'gical  a.,  re- 
lating to  Whig  principles  ;  WU'glet,  'Whl'gling, 
a  small  or  petty  Whig  (also  atlrib.) ;  'Whigo'- 
eracy  [-cbact],  government  by  Whigs ;  concr.  a 
body  of  Whig  rulers  ;  inil-galiip,  the  personality 
or  quality  of  a  Whig;  f'WIii'gstar  [-»T£b],  a 
contemptuous  appellation  for  a  Whig. 
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171.-13  Swift  Aff.  to  Cond.  Allies  Wks.  1S41  I- 437/t 
That  they  will  nol  recognize  any  other  government  in  Oreat 
Britain  but  •Whiggarchy  only.  1776  Pennsylvania.  Even. 
/  "i  2  Jan.  3/2  A  reasonable  'Whlggess  scorns  all  implicit 
faith  in  the  state  as  well  as  the  churcl. .  '.839  Ladv  I  vtton 
Cher'eley  v,  Whigesses  always  make  '>«="• '<*'^''"''^'"'te" 
other  girls.  183a  J.  Wilson  in  Blackw.  Mag.  ^'^P'- 387  We  , 
were  all  along  against  the  'whigglfication  of  ibf. Tory  Sy.tem.  , 
168a '  Philanax  MisopAPPAS  •  Tory  Plot  11.  3.  If  he  preach  up 
nothing  but  Hell  and  Heaven,  and  a  good  Life, . .  U  -  -  -  me, 
sa\-s  h?,  this  Fellow's  'Whiggefi'd.  iSiSFrasers  Mag.y^\. 
364  They  may  aid . .  in  whiggifying  some  of  the  propositions 
of  the  governtnent.  1841  Taifs  Mag.  VIII.  484  A  whiggified 
Radical  is  a  jobber.  1725  Swift  Let.  to  Sheridan ^s  bept.. 
Because  they  are  aboye_susplclons_,  as  *Vy hlggissiml  and  Un- 


_  _  Mag.  .<*.<........  / — , -.-—.-.        „.  -  o 

have  even  less  affection  for  a  "Whiggizing  lory.  1817 
0  Rev  Oct.  13s  Mr.  Bentham  will  no  doubt  be  thankful 
for  so  striking  an  illustration  of  his  *whiggological  theories. 
1681  T.  Flatman  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  36  (1713)  I-  2^ 
Some  tolerable  Reasons  why  the  little  *Whiglets  engag  d 
themselves  in  such  an  Affair.  1821  Blackw.  Mag.  X.  221 
You  have  made  some  of  the  Radicals  and  Whiglets,  both 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  feel.  Il>id.  3  '1  ears  of  joy  and 
gratitude  at  beholding  the  "whiglmgs  placed  so  near  his 
Majesty's  seat  of  honour.  1834  Oxf.  Univ.  Mag.  I.  4'  Ihe 
carping  jibes  of  Whigling  envy.  1883  J.  \Vilson  Ess.  Hist. 
*  Biogr.  xvi.  289  The  whole  breed  of  Radicals,  and  Whig- 
lings,  and  Cockneys.  1836  Fraser's  Mag.  XIII.  568  Any 
of  the  *  Whigocracy.     a  1796  Burns  Stanzas  on  Naethmg 

37  Her  *whigship  was  wonderful  pleased.  1846  Landor 
Inmg.  Conv.,  Johnson  f,  John  Horne  iToo/ie)  Wks.  I.  166/1 
People  of  your  cast  in  politics  are  fond  of  vilifying  our 
country.  Is  this  your  whigship?  16S3  Romulus  ^  Hersiltit 
Prol. ,  Now  I  dare  swear,  some  of  you  •  Whigsters  say,  Come 
on,  now  for  a  swinging  Tory  Play. 

Whig,  v.l  Sc.     iCl.fg{'fh.^),frig,pg.^ 

1.  trans.    To  urge  forward,  drive  briskly. 

1666-7  G.  Blackhal  Brief  Narr.  (1844)  §8.  163,  I  did  sie 
the  contrie  people  whigging  their  meres,  to  be  tymously  at 
the  kirk. 

2.  intr.  To  jog  along. 

c  1690  Killiecrankie  in  C.  Mackay  Jacohite  Songs  (j86i) 

38  The  solemn  league  and  covenant.  Cam  whigging  up  the 
hills,  man.  1701  De  Foe  Tnieborn  Eng.  I.  222  Scots  from 
the  northern  frozen  banks  of  Tay,  With  packs  and  plods 
came  whigging  all  away.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxiv,  Just 
when  I . .  was  whigging  cannily  awa  hame. 

WMg,  W.2  [f.  Whm  i*.2]  trans.  To  behave 
like  a  Whig  towards;  intr.  to  play  the  Whig. 

i68i  T.  Flatman  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  39  (1713)  I-  258 
They  will  Whig  us  bravely  indeed,  if  by  the  Pretences  of  the 
Fear  of  Popery  and  Arbitrary  Government,  Flanders  and 
Germany  should.. fall  into  the  Scale  of  France.  1695  in 
C.  Mackay  Jacobite  Songs  (i86i)  43  Say,  was  it  foul,  or  was 
it  fair.  To  come  a  hunder  mile  and  mair.  For  to  ding  out  my 
daddy's  heir.  And  dash  him  wi'  the  whiggin  o't.  1816  Scott 
Old  Mort.  xxxvi,  I  think  he  will  hardly  neglect  the  parade 
of  the  feudal  retainers,  or  go  a-whigging  a  second  time. 
j83a  Lvtton in  Life,  etc.  (1883)  II.  vin.  i.  280 They  Whigged 
everything  they  touched.  They  gauged  and  docketed  all  the 
obiects  of  Poetry. 

Whig,  v.'i  dial.  [f.  Whig  j^.l]  trans,  and  mtr. 
To  turn  sour ;  to  curdle. 

1756  F.  Home  Exper.  Bleaching  196  The  milk  is  whigged, 
and  still  pretty  sour.  1825  Jamieson  s.v.,  Stale  churned 
milk,  when  it  throws  off  a  sediment,  is  said  to  whig.  1835 
De  QuiNCEv  Tory''!  Ace.  Toryism,  etc., Wks.  1863  XV.  224  If 
you  pour  milk  upon  rum,  and  do  it  so  slowly  or  so  tinskil- 
fully  as  to  coagulate  the  mixture,  you  are  said  '  to  whig  it.' 
Whigfg,  variants  of  Wia  sb\,  kind  of  bun. 
Whiggamore  (hwi'gamo'j).  Hist.  Forms  : 
7  whlgimyre,  ■whiggamaire,  -mer,  whigmuir, 
■wiokhamer,  -wiggomer,  7-  -whiggamore,  8 
■whiggamor,  ■wlilgamoor,  9  whigamore.  [The 
form  whig{g)amore,  used  by  Bp.  Burnet  in  the 
often  cited  passage  given  s.v. Whig  sb.t'  2,  and  later 
popularized  by  Scott,  is  app.  an  erratic  form  (like 
whigmuir,  whigimyre)  of  wiggomer,  ■whiggamaire, 
which  is  prob.  f.  Whig  w.l  +  mere,  Mark  sb^ 

The  vioxi  mhlggam  adduced  by  Burnet  as  a  term  used  in 
driving  horses  is  unsupported  by  evidence.] 
Originally,  One  of  a  body  of  insurgents  of  the 
West  of  Scotland  who  in  1648  inarched  on  Edin- 
burgh, their  expedition  being  called  the  '  whigga- 
more raid,  road,  or  inroad  ';  later  {contemptuous), 
=  Whig  sb."^  2.    Also  attrib. 

1649  Sir  Jas.  Balfour  Hist.  Wis.  (1825)  III.  588  Anent 
the  Scotts  last  going  into  England,  and  the  Englishe,  with 
Cromwell  and  Lambert,  ther  heir-coming  at  the  Whiggamaire 
roade.  Ibid.  420  Since  Julij  last,  1649,  and  the  Whigamore 
road.  1654  in  R.  Baillie's  Lett,  tt  Jrnls.  (Bann.  Club)  III. 
568  Some  hes  maid  a  report . .  that  wee  wer  raysing 
a  Whigimyre  road  vnder  Argyle.  166a  in  Wodrow  Hist. 
Siiffi  Ch.  Scot.  I.  iii.  (1721)  1. 151  There  was  another  Statue 
in  a  Whigmuir's  Habit,  having  the  Remonstrance  in  his 
Hand.  1666  Cat.  State  Papers,  Dom.  1666-7  (1864)  302,  68 
of  the  Wickhamers.  1666  in  Dom.  State  Papers  Chas.  II 
CLXXIX.  If  136  (MS.),  The  Wiggoiners,  for  so  they  call 
the  mutineers,  being  a  middle  sort  betwixt  Anabaptist  and 
Presbyterian,  are  quite  quelld  onely  that  they  shifft  their 
quarters  as  they  heare  they  are  pursued.  1670  Sir  Jas. 
Turner  Mem.  (1829)  68  So  soone  as  the  news  of  our  debate 
\sc.  of  the  Scots  at  Preston]  came  to  Scotland,  Argile  and 
the  Kirks  partie  rose  in  armes  everie  mothers  sonne ;  and 
this  was  calld  the  Whiggamer  rode.  0171S  [see  Whig  i/<.s 
2].  l8t6  Scott  Old  Mort.  viii.  There's  a  thousand  merks 
on  the  murdering  whigamore's  head.  1818  —  Rob  Roy  xxv. 
It  isna  good  for  my  health  to  come  in  the  gate  o'  the 
whigamore  bailie  bodies.  iSai  —  Pirate  iv, '  Hear  to  him,' 
said  an  old  whigamore  carline.  1830  J.  Rickman  ^J:/'-.  Life 
<5-  Lett.  17  Sept.  267, 1  hear  the  Whiggamores  begin  to  be 


WHI»GISM. 

frightened.  1886  Stevenson  Kidnapped  ix.  77  note.  Whiz 
or  Whigamore  was  the  cant  name  for  those  who  were  loyal 
to  King  George  [an.  1751].  1891  Gardiner //js/.  Civil  War 
Ixvi.  III.  491  The  Whiggamore  leaders  constituted  them- 
selves., into  a  Committee  of  Estates.  1898  W.  S.  Douglas 
Ci-omivells  Sc.  Camp.  9  It  is  certain  that_  after  the  events 
of  1648  they  must  have  considered  the  '  Whiggamores '  more 
closely  bound  to  their  interest  than  that  body  proved  to  be. 
Whiggery  (hwi-gsri).  [f.  Whig  sbfi  -f  -eky.] 
Whig  principles  or  practice ;  Whiggism.  (Mostly 
hostile  or  contemptuous^ 

i68jT.  Flatman  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  66  (1713)  H.  161 
What  other  Whiggery  have  you?  1714  G.  Lockhakt 
Mem.  Scot.  (ed.  3)  128  The  first  of  these  was  ..  after 
the  Revolution,  raised  to  the  Bench  upon  ."Vccount  of 
his  Whiggery  and  Disloyalty.  1814  Scott  Wall,  xxx.  That  s 
a'  your  Whiggery,  and  your  presbytery,  ye  cut-lugged, 
graning  carles!  1843  E.  Quincv  Life  of  W.  L.  Garrison  la. 
92  Great  opposition  was  made  to  David  Lee  Child  on  account 
of  his  bias  towards  Whiggery.  1849  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng. 
ii.  I.  275  Noisy  zealots,  whose  only  claim  to  promotion  was 
that  they  were  always  drinking  confusion  to  Whiggery,  and 
lighting  bonfires  to  burn  the  Exclusion  Bill.  i8;r6  N.  Amer. 
Rev.  CXXIIl.  213  Whiggery  meant  sound  views  on  the 
tariff.  1885  CoURTHOPE  Lib.  Movem.  Engl.  Lit.  ii.  50 
Whiggery,  in  Burke's  days,  meant  simply  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  of  1688.  igaS  Sat.  Rev.  9  May 
586/2  We  must  congratulate  ^Ir.  Asquith  on  disregarding 
the  shrill  cries  of  antiquated  whiggery. 

b.  jig.     Rebellion.    (Cf.  Whig  sb.^  3b.) 
i8a6  Galt  Last  tf  Lairds  i.  3  When  the  day  happened  to 
be  wet,  the  poultry  were  accustomed  to  murmur  their  sullen 
and  envious  whiggery  against  the  same  weather  [etc.]. 
Whi'ggish,  a.^    rare.    In  6  -whighisli.    [f. 
Whig  sb.^  +  -ishI.]     Pale  as  whey. 

1590  Fenne  Frutes,  Hecuba's  Mishaps  Cc  4,  Whose  whigb- 
ish  skin  the  muddy  mire  with  filthy  spots  had  hild. 
Whiggish  (hwi'gij),  a.'^  Also  7-8  whigish, 
8  -wiggish.  [f.  Whig  sb.t'  +  -ISH 1.]  =  Whig  a. ; 
also,  Having  or  indicating  something  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  Whig,  inclined  to  Whiggism.  (Usually 
hostile  or  contemptuous.) 

1680  Ro.xb.  Bali.  (1883)  IV.  637  Great  York  in  favour  does 
remain,  In  spight  of  all  the  Whigish  train.  1681  T.  Flatman 
Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  23  (1713)  I.  150,  I  scorn  the  Trade 
of  Lying,  if  it  were  for  nothing  else,  but  that  it  makes  a  Man 
look  so  Whiggish.  X684  in  T.  Hutchinson  Hist.  Mass. 
(1795)  I.  308  note,  1  suspect  you,  of  the  Massachusetts,  are 
more  whiggish,  and  your  neighbours  more  toryish,  to  express 
it  in  the  language  of  late  in  use.  1705  E.  Ward  Hud.  Kediv. 
II.  20  Mix'd  with  some  High  Church  Vindications  Against 
false  Whiggish  Defamations.  1779  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  II. 
270  Your  liberal,  wise,  and  truly  whiggish  principles,  1790 
Burns  Epit.  Capt.  M—  //—  viii,  If  ony  whiggish  whingin 
sot,  "To  blame  poor  Matthew  dare,  man.  1813  Aliss  Mitford 
II  Apr.  in  L'Estrange  ZrX^(i87o)  I.vii.  229  If  not  a  Reformer 
I  am  nothing:  for  I  have  as  pretty  a  contempt  for  the 
ministers  as  my  whiggish  papa.  x8i6  Scott  Antiq.  v.  The 
whiggish  and  perverse  opposition  to  established  rank  and 
privilege. 

t  b.  fig.    Rebellions,  factions.   Obs.  slang. 
01700  B.   E.   Did.    Cant.  Crciv,    Whiggish,   Factious, 
Seditious,  Restless,  Uneasy. 

o.  transf.  Liberal, '  broad ' ;  cf.  Libebal  a.  4  b. 
1715  M.  Davies..4Mc«.  Brit.  I.  Pref.  17  In  the  same  fourth 
Century  there  were  some  Whiggish  Pamphlets  publish 'd  by 
some  Moderate  Heathens.  1907  P.  T.  Forsyth  Positive 
Preaching  i\.  120  They  gave  tlie  gnostics  a  huge  advantage 
over  the  whiggish  apologists  and  their  liberal  Christianity. 

Hence  'Whi-ggishly  adv.,  'Wlii'ggisliness. 

x68i  T.  Flatman  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  32  (1713)  I.  209 
That  w.is  as  "Whiggishly  objected  as  ever  I  heard  in  my 
Life.  1684  Luttrell  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  I.  295  There  have 
been  commissioners  appointed,  who . .  h.^ve  turn'd  out  those 
persons  in  hospitalls  and  other  publick  places  who  are 
whiggishly  inclined.  1728  Swift  Let.  to  Sheridan  18  Sept., 
I  fancy  you  may  do  some  good  with  the  Primate,,  .if  you 
wheedle  him  and  talk  a  little  Whiggishly.  i8t8  Hogg 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck  xii,  Whiggishly  inclined.  1889 
Academy  16  Nov.  311/1  Mr.  Walpole  has  himself  that  trait 
of  *Whiggishness  which  peculiarly  fits  him  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  the  chief  of  the  Whigs.  1920  Blackw.  Mag.  Mar. 
402/2  Johnson  would  have  tolerated  his  coxcombry  as  little 
as  he  would  have  borne  with  his  inveterate  Whiggishness. 

Whiggism  (hwi-giz'm).  Also  7-8  "Whigism. 
[f.  as  prec.  -f  -ISM.]  The  principles,  tenets,  or 
methods  of  the  Whigs ;  moderate  or  antiquated 
Liberalism.     (Opposed  to  ToKTlSM.) 

!  1666  Cal.  State  Papers,  Dom.  1666-7  (1864)  415  Extract 
of  a  Scotch  letter,  by  M.  L'Estrange  ;  whiggism  and  treason. 
1683  Wood  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  6  Sept.,  To  expell  Mr. 
Parkinsori  from  the  University  for  whiggisme.  1703  De  Foe 
Shortest  Wapi  with  Dissenters  15  We  can  never  enjoy 
a  settled  uninterrupted  Union  and  Tranquility  in  this 
Nation,  till  the  Spirit  of  Whiggisme,  Faction,  and  Schism 
is  melted  down  like  the  Old-Money.  1776  J.  Adams  Let.  to 
Sergeant  21  July,  Wks.  1854  IX.  425  But  when  persons 
come  to  see  there  is  greater  danger  to  their  peisons  and 
property  from  toryism  than  whiggism,  the  same  avarice  and 
pusillanimity  will  make  them  whigs.  1813  W.  Taylor  in 
Monthly  Rev.  LXXII.  275  An  account  of  the  Kit-cat  club, 
throws  light  on  the  history  of  Whiggism.  1844  Disraeli 
Coningsby  vl.  iii,  I  look  upon  an  Orangemaii.  .as.  .the  only 
professor  and  practiser  of  unadulterated  Whiggism,  1844 
Punch  VI.  46/1  The  velocity  with  which  Lord  Brougham 
turns  round  from  Whiggism  to  Toryism.  1880  Green  Hist. 
Eiig.  People  IV.  ix.  i.  220  The  King  {sc.  Geo.  Ill]  still  called 
himself  a  Whig,  yet  he  was  reviving  a  system  of  absolutism 
which  Whiggism.. had  long  made  impossible. 

b.  (willi  //.)     A  Wliiggish  principle  or  tenet. 

i83oGen.  P.  Thompson  £:.r<rr<:.  (1842)  I.  222  The  whiggisms 
that  are  abroad  upon  this  question  of  representation. 

■Whighen,  obs.  form  of  Quicken  ji.l 
Whighhie,  van  f.  Wehee. 


■WHiaMALEEBY. 

WMght,  whijt :  obs.  forms  of  Weioht  sb.^, 

White,  Wight. 

Whigmaleery  (liwi'gmaUsri).  Sc.  Also  -mo-, 
-ie.  [Origin  obscure.]  Anything  fanciful  or  whim- 
sical ;  a  fantastic  notion,  whim,  crotchet  ;  a  fanci- 
ful ornament,  contrivance,  etc.     Also  attrib, 

1730  Ramsay  ^lan  with  Tma  Wives  18  But  Dess  the  whig 
..Took  figmaliries,  and  wald  jump.  1786  ^w^s  Brfp  0/ 
Ayrai  Gin  ye  be  a  Brig  as  auld  as  me,.  .There  II  be,  if  that 
day  come,  I'll  wad  a  boddle,  Some  fewer  whigmeleenes  m 
your  noddle.  1793  —  Litt.  la  Mrs.  Dunlop  5  Jan.,  I  had 
two  worthy  fellows  dining  with  me  the  other  day,  when  I . . 
produced  my  whigmaleerie  cup.  1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  xix. 
It's  a  brave  kirk— nane  o'  yere  whigmaleeries  and  curlie. 
wurlies  and  open-stcek  hems  about  it.  1878  Mrs.  Oliphant 
Primrose  Path  vii.  A'  the  whigmaleeries  of  the  auld  steeple. 

Whlgwham,  variant  of  Wigwam. 

Whiht,  obs.  form  of  Wight. 

"WTiik(k,  -en,  obs.  dial.  ff.  Quick,  Qdickbn. 

■Whil,"Whilberow,Whilc,whiloh,"WTiilde, 
obs.  ff.  While,  Wheelbakbow,  Which,  Wild. 

While  (hwsil),  sb.  Forms  :  l,  4  hwil,  (i  huil), 
a-5  wil,  3  hwile,  (jwile,  Jwyle,  Jnile),  3-5, 
7  whil,  4  htiile,  (wyel),  4-5  whyl,  whylle,  4-6 
whyll,  wyle,  4-7  whyle,  (chiefly  Sc^)  whill,  4-5 
wile,  5  wyl,  wyll,  (well,  whylghe),  5,  7  whille, 
6  wylle,  will,  (whyeU,  vyl,  Sc.  vhylo,  vhill), 
3-  while ;  3-4  quil,  3-5  quile,  4  quyl,  quyle, 
quille,  4-6  Sc.  quhile,  qwhil,  4-7  Sc.  quhll, 
(9  arch>j  quhill,  4-8  Sc.  quhyle,  5  qwile,  qwyle, 
qwil,  qwill,  Sc.  qwhile,  (qwhiel),  qwliill(e, 
quhille,  5,  6  Sc.  qwyl,  5-6  Sc.  quhyl,  qwhyl, 
6  Sc.  quhyll.  &.  3  hwale,  whule,  wule.  [OE. 
hwll  str.  fern.  =  OFris.  hwile,  wile  (Fris.  wit), 
OS.  hwil,  hwila  time  (MDu.  wile  hour,  moment, 
Da  wijt),  OHG.  hwil,  {h)wila  point  or  period  of 
time  (MHG.  wile,  G.  weile),  ON.  hvlla  bed  (Sw. 
hvila,  Da.  hvile  repose,  refreshment),  Goth,  hiveila 
time  :-  OTeut.  *xwUd,  the  first  syllable  of  which 
derives  from  Indo-eur.  y"«-,  represented  by  L.  guies 
rest,  tranquillui  {='*-quilnos)  quiet,  OSl.  poHti  to 
rest;  cf.  the  sense  of  ON.  hvlla  and  hvlld  rest, 
repose,  and  of  the  continental  forms  of  the  verb.] 

I.  1.  A  portion  of  time,  considered  with  respect 
to  its  duration ;  =  Time  sb.  1,  2,  rarely  4  or  6. 
Now  almost  exclusively  in  certain  connexions  (see 
below),  the  ordinary  word  being  lime.  Formerly 
with  gen.  while's.    Rarely  //. 

971  Blicil.  Horn.  125  Hwilce  hwile  hine  wille  Drihten 
her  on  worlde  Ixtan.  a  uso  Owl  I,  Night.  1591  And  swube 
longe  hire  is  (le  hwile,  An  ek  steape  hire  (>un)>  a  mile. 
01300  Cursor  M.  »2i6:  Als  symon  magus  in  his  quile 
Right  sua  sal  he  [>e  folk  bigile.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl. 
Synne  12562  Holy  cherche,  despyse  and  fyle,  pat  wyl  y 
bleMy,  alle  my  whylc.  1390  Gower  Conf.  I.  221  He  des. 
peired  for  the  while.  1473  Ptuton  Lett.  III.  89  They  shall 
dwell  ther  1  wot  no  whylghe.  1485  CAxroM  Paris  I,  V. 
(1868)  82  After  a  whyle  of  tyme.  1533  More  Ansiv.  Poys. 
Bk.  Wks.  1053/2  Though  ye  see  euery  man  dye  here  for 
the  whyle,  yet  I  shall,  .reyse  them  all  vp.  .at  the  last  day. 
>$47-S  in  Fcuillerat  Revels  Eci-.ii.  VI  (1914I  32  During  the 
whiles  thies  maskes  were  a  makyng.  a  1613  Overbury 
A  Wife,  etc.  (1638)  277  Have  but  that  while's  patience,  you 
may  passe  it  drie-foot.  1644  DicBV  Nai.  Bodies  xv.  §  7.  135 
The  fire,  in  all  this  while  of  continuall  application  to  the 
body  it  thus  anatomiseth  (etc.  1.  a  1683  Oldham  On  Morwent 
Wks.  (1686I  75  Thy  prudent  Conduct  had  so  learnt  to 
measure  The  different  whiles  of  Toil  and  Leisure.  i8s8 
SotrrHEY  in  Corr.  w.  C.  BirtvUs  (i38i)  133,  I  am  now., 
stealing  whiles  of  time  for  the  Colloquies,  which  are  ap- 

rroacmng  to  their  close.  1819  Carlvle  Ess.,  Nozialis  iiS^o) 
I.  228  After  short  whiles  all  is  again  swimming  vaguely 
before  them.  1841  Catlin  N.  Amer.  fnd.  liv,  Filling  up 
the  while  with  nonsensical  garrulity.  1894  in  Milne  Rom. 
Pro<OHSttl  (1911)  a6  We  had  a  capital  while  together. 

b.  with  adj.  expressing  quantity,  as  good  (Good 
a.  ig), great,  little,  long,  short ;  also  any,  no,  some : 
forming  esp.  advb.  phr.  =  for  a  (long,  etc.)  time. 
Beowulf  1^^  Wies  seo  hwil  micel.  a  1000  Caedmon's  Gen. 
486  Lytle  hwile  sceolde  he  his  lifes  niotan.  01175  Cott. 
Horn.  221  He  wcs  Ito  sume  wile  anstandende.  ciaoo 
Ormin  2392  Jho  bila:f  wit>l>  hire  frend  3et  affterr  ))atl  summ 
while,  c  1190  St.  Dunstan  51  in  5.  Eiig.  Leg.  20  A  guode 
jwyle  it  was  a-gon.  a  1300  Cursor^  M.  3124  He  began  to 
luf  him  sua  pat  he  moght  na  quil  him  for-ga.  1340  Ham- 
POLE  Pr.  CoHsc.  632  Whether  he  lyf  lang  or  short  while, 
c  1450  Mankind  574  in  Macro  Plays  22  Ewynsonge  hath 
be  in J»e  saynge,  1  trow,  a  fayer  wyll ;  I  am  yrke  of  yt. 
1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helth.;  11.  xxviii.  (1541)  45  To  liue  lesse 
while  than  other  men.  lS4a  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  175  b, 
Philippus..had  slept  a  great  long  while  together.  1597 
MoRLEV  Introd.  Mus.  81  The  shorter  while  you  slaic  vpon 
the  discord,  the  lesse  offence  you  giue.  1610  Holland 
Camden's  Brit.  I.  506  Having  enjoied  these  honors  a  small 
while.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  33  f  i,  I  do  not  know  any 
thing  that  has  pleased  me  so  much  a  great  while.  I7gi5 
BuRNEV  Mem.  Metastasio  II.  201, 1  have  not  written  to  you 
a  long  while.  1836  Newman  Lett.  (1891)  II.  197,  I  am  not 
more  lonely  than  1  have  been  a  long  while.  1S71  Ruskin 
Fors  Clav.  ii.  15  A  little  while  since,  I  was  paying  a  visit  in 
Ireland.  1S97  Flor.  Montgomery  Tony  i,  ITie  two  sat  for 
a  little  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  carriage. 

o.  A  while  (also  rarely  one  white) :  (a)  as  sb. 
phr.,  a  time,  esp.  a  short  or  moder.ife  time  (chiefly 
with  certain  preps.,  viz.  after,  for,  in,  f  within) ; 
contextually  »  a  considerable  time,  some  time,  as 
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in  quite  a  while  (coUoq.).    (J))  as  advb.  phr.  «=  for 
a  (short  or  moderate)  time  (see  also  Awhile). 

Once  in  a  while :  see  Once  8  c. 

(n)  [<:95o  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  iv.  5  In  moniento  teiiiporis, 
in  huil  tides.)  111300  Havelok  722  Ne  were  neuere  but 
ane  hwile  pat  it  ne  gan  a  wind  to  rise.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P. 
B.  1620  pe  burne  byfore  baltazar  was  bro3t  in  a  whyle.  c  1380 
Sir  Ferumb.  4573  Wy|>inne  a  wyle  t>er  wer  y-dy^t,  Mo  Jian 
ten  )Jousant  of  Sarjyns  wy^t.  1470-85  Malorv  Arthur  vil. 
X.  226  Within  a  whyle  tliey  sawe  a  toure  as  whyte  as  ony 
snowe.  1513  Douglas  ALneis  iv.  iv.  29  Quhen  Apollo  list. . 
leif  the  flude  Exanthus,  for  a  quhile.  To  vesy  Delos.  1516 
TiNDALE  Jolin  xvi.  16  After  a  whyle  ye  shall  nott  se  me. 
a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  Ixi.  213  They  were  within  a  whyell 
far  fro  y^  londes  of  y"  .ii.  admyralles  sarazyns.  1561  T.  Hoby 
tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  iv.  (1577)  V  viij  b,  After  a  whiles 
silence.  1621  Ladv  M.  Wroth  Urania  218  Pleasantly  they 
passed  a  while  together.  1718  Hutchinson  Witchcraft  xv. 
(1720)  232  After  a  while's  Practice.  1847  Halliwell  s.  v., 
A  while's  work,  work  requiring  a  certain  time.  1853  Dickens 
Bleak  Ho.  xliv,  It  is  to  be  forgotten  now :  to  be  forgotten  for 
a  while.  1870  Frecman  Norm.  Cong.  (ed.  2)  I.  App.  YY  700 
So  Eadwig  escapes,  at  least  for  one  while.  1900  Longman  s 
Mag.  Mar.  450  She.. rather  enjoyed  getting  wet  through 
once  in  a  while.  1905  Elinor  Glvn  Viciss.  Evang.  149  It 
was  quite  a  while  before  he  elicited  the  facts  from  me. 

(b)  1297  R-  Glouc  (Rolls)  2352  He  sede  he  moste  wende 
a  wule  out  of  J>is  lond.  a  1300  Cursor  1\[.  1300  Quen  seth 
a  quil  had  loked  in,  He  sagh . .  mikel  welth  and  win.  J  bid. 
3622  A  wyel  SCO  hir  vmbithogt.  1413  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  ii, 
I . .  toke  a  boke  to  rede  apon  a  quhile.  1568  Grafton  Chron. 
li.  97  The  sayde  league  continued  but  a  while.  166^  Mil- 
ton P.  L.  II.  018  The  warie  fiend  Stood  on  the  brink  of 
Hell  and  lookd  a  while.  Pondering  his  Voyage.  1733 
Fielding  Don  Quix.  in  Eng.  11.  xiv,  My  landlord  and  the 
coachman  won't  overtake  them  one  while,  I  warrant.  1781 
Johnson  L.  P.,  Fenton,  He  wasa  while  secretary  to  Charles 
earl  of  Orrery.  1816  J.  Wilson  City  ofPlngnen.  ii,  I  will 
sit  down  a  while.  1873  Spencer  Study  Sociol.  vii.  (1877)  148 
The  Smallpox  epidemic,  which  a  while  since  so  unaccount- 
ably spread. 

d.  with  demonstr.  adj.  that  or  this  (now  only 
with  all  preceding),  forming  advb.  phr. 

^1480  Henryson  Robene  ff  Makyne  59  Makyne,  I  haif 
bene  heir  this  quhyle ;  at  hame  god  gif  I  wair.  is9oSpenser 
F.  Q.  IL  ii.  16  Her  other  sisters . . ,  Who  all  this  while  were 
at  their  wanton  rest.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  111.  iv.  177,  I  haue 
this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  beene  prest.  1619  Gaule 
Prat:t.  Theories  Christ  355  The  lewes  rested  that  Sabbath 
nowi  Christ  rested  that  while  in  his  Graue.  1711  Steele 
Sped.  No.  51  F  8  He  would  see  he  has  been  mistaken  all 
this  while.  1871  Smiles  Charac.\i._{■l^^i)  34  All  this  while, 
too,  the  training  of  the  character  is  in  progress. 

e.  with  qualifying  sb. :  The  duration  of,  or  time 
needed  for  (what  is  denoted  by  the  sb.).  Obs.  oiarcA. 

Brtathingwhile,  life-while,  minute  while,  paternoster 
while,  etc. :  see  the  sbs. 

13. .  [see Twelvemonth  3].  1377, 1591  [see  MiNtrrE  siA  ij. 
c  1430  Chen.  Assigne  286  To  speke  with  hym  but  a  speche 
whyle.  1 1450  in  Aungier  .S>(7«  (1840)  274  Al  the  bellys  schal 
be  ronge  one  Miserere  whyle  at  leste,  and  than  the  chaptyr 
belle  schal  be  ronge  00  Pater  noster  while.  1593,  1873  [see 
Breathing  vbl.  sb.  10].  1676  Wycherlev  PI.  DeaU-r  m.  i, 
Stay  but  a  making  Water  while,  (as  one  may  say)  and  I'll  be 
with  you  again. 
2.  a.  The  while  (OE.  Jxi  hwile  accns.)  :  (a)  as 
advb.  phr. :  During  the  time,  in  the  meantime, 
meanwhile;  (i)  followed  by  conj.  \ the  or  thcU, 
and  later  with  ellipsis,  arch.  =  While  conf.  i. 
b.  All  the  while  (with  constructions  as  above) : 
During  the  whole  time  (that),  fo-  7i  while 
(with  constructions  as  above)  :  For  a  time ;  for 
the  time,  meanwhile ;  for  the  time  that,  while.  So 
fer  hwile,  etc. :  see  Therewhile.  Obs.  t  d.  In 
the  while  :  in  the  mean  time,  meanwhile.  Obs. 
(For  in  the  mean  while  see  Mean  while.)  fe. 
Most  while  (cf.  Most  C.)  :  on  most  occasions,  for 
the  most  part  ■^i.  By  while  :  on  occasion,  from 
time  to  time.  Over  while :  at  times.  Cf.  Umquhile. 
a.  (a)  c  960  iETHELwoLO  Rule  St.  Benet  (Schroer)  ix.  33 
Man  t>reo  rsedinga  raede  and  try  txpsas,  and  eallc  t)a  se. 
bro>ra  t>a  hwile  sittan.  1197  R,Glouc.  (Rolls)  1273  pe  king 
be  wule  londone  bisegede  uaste.  136J  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  vii. 
8  What  schul  we  wimmen  worche  J?e  while?  a  14*5  Cur- 
sor M.  3889  (Trin.)  pe  while  [Cott.  to  quils]  holde  lya  in 
bedde  penne  shal  >ou  rachel  wedde.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  If 
II.  i.  211  He  not  be  by  the  while.  1610  —  Temp.  lit.  1.  24  If 
youl  sit  downe  He  beare  your  Logges  the  while,  im 
Mackenzie  Man  World  i.  xl,  'I  will  go,  said  she, 
sobbing,  '  and  pray  for  him  the  while.  1840  Dickens  Old 
C.  Shop  XX,  Mr.  Chucksler.. telling  him  he  was  wanted 
inside,  bade  him  go  in  and  he  would  mind  the  chaise  the 
while.  1891  '  J.  S.  Winter  \  Lumley  iv,  Wouldn't  you  like 
some  lollipops  to  eat  the  while  ? 

(i)  c888  iELFRED  Boethius  x,  Eall  hie  [sc.  earfoSnesse]  us 
l^yncaS  J?y  leohtran  3a  hwile  ^e  (>a  oncras  faeste  bio3.  071 
Blickl.  Horn.  35  Swa  we  sceolan  |)a  hwile  lie  we  lifgab  her 
on  worlde,  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  7  pis  wite^ede  dauid  pe  be 
salm  scop  in  («  saltere  muchel  crdjjon  Ja  wile  he  liuede. 
c\tga  St.  Cuthbert  3  in  5.  Eng.  Leg.  359  pe  ^wyle  l>at  he  was 
a  3ong  child.  1197  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  1962  po  was  traen  al  a 
loiierd  ^  wule  it  wolde  ylaste.  c  1425  Engl.  Cong.  Irel.  16  The 
whill  the  host  was  thus  in  Ossory.  1594  Marlowe  &  Nashe 
Dido  I.  i.  A  4,  The  while  thine  eyes  attract  their  sought  for 
ioyes.  1605  Shaks.  Mach.  in.  ii.  32  Vnsafe  the  while,  that 
wee  must  laue  Our  Honors  in  these  flattering  streames. 
1633  G.  Herbert  Temple,  Sacrifice  xxxviii,  I  for  both  have 
wept  When  all  my  tears  were  bloud,  the  while  you  slept. 
1650  Carstaihes  Lett.  (1846)  6S  Not  the  whyle  I  was  at 
home  with  you  nor  since.  1820  Keats  Lamia  11.  68  Beseech, 
ing  him,  the  while  his  hand  she  wrung,  To  change  his  purpose. 
1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  in.  380  The  while  his  right  [handj 
did  shade  His  eyes  from  the  bright  sun. 

b.  a  1400  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  xxix.  v.  49  For 
al  |>e  while  be  was  so  seek,  He  feled  neuere  lisse  ne  lith. 
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perfore  hym  l;ou3te  beter  legles.  148"  Cely  Papers  (Cam- 
den) 109  Hyt  was  not  comen  to  Bregys  all  the  whyle  he 
wus  there.  1539  Bible  (Great)  1  Sam.  xxii.  4  They  dwelt 
w'  him  all  the  whyle  that  Dauid  kepte  him  selfe  in  hold. 
1600  J.  Melvill  Autob.  f,  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  485  He 
remeanit  in  the  town  all  the  wliyll.  1654-66  Earl  Orrery 
Parthen.  (1676)  685  All  the  while  I  was  speaking,  I  was 
much  concern'd  in  Statira's  looks.  1667  Milton/".  L.  i.  539 
All  the  while  Sonorous  mettal  blowing  Martial  sounds. 
1700  HicKES  in  Pepys's  Diary,  etc.  (1879)  VI.  206  She  was 
shut  up  all  the  while  we  were  there.  1844  Disraeli 
Coningslry  viii.  vi.  The  rogue  had  an  eye  all  the  while  to 
quarter-day.  a  1864  Hawthorne  Septimius  (1872)  152  But 
all  the  while  he  was  gone  there  was  the  mark  of  a  bloody 
footstep  impressed  upon  the  stone  doorstep  of  the  Hall. 

C.  e950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Lukeviii.  13  Qui  ad  tempus  creduni, 
SaSe  to  tid  vel  to  huil  jelefaS.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  348 
ponne  meaht  Jiu  hine  betan  to  hwile.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex. 
J104  We  sulen  it  fren.  Dor  quile  8u  wilt  Sor-inne  ben.  13. . 
Cursor  M.  22060  (Edinb.)  An  angel..  To  ^e  dragune  suil>  he 
wanne, ..And  in  l>at  pitte  him  sperid  faste,  Toquile  a  thu- 
sande  3ier  to  laste.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls) 
4141  To  whyle  l>e  kyng  &  his  cosyns  In  loue  loken  ar  per 
lynes,  Richesse  |?ey  hadde  ynow  to  wylle.  1338  —  Chron. 
{1810)  71  To  while  >at  he  was  fresch  Jpei  fond  him  fulle 
austere.  ,     .  , .,      .    . 

d.  1S4«  Udall  Erastn.  Apoph.  77  Vet  in  y«  while,  thei 
would  neuer  the  more  foloe  the  steppes  of  thesame  good 
menne.  1605  B.  Jonson  Sejaiius  11.  ii.  In  the  while.  Take 
from  their  strength  some  one  or  twaine,  or  more  Of  the 
maine  Fautors.  ai6i7  Bavne  Led.  (1634)  11  In  the  while, 
wee  must  labour  to  keepe  a  watch  over  our  soules.  1760^1 
H.  Brooke  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  II.  iii  Mary,  in  the  while, 
being  frighted  almost  to  death. 

e.  c  1383  in  Eug.  Hist.  Rev.  Oct.  (igt  i)  742  Neitiir  preestis 
neijjir  dekenis  shulden  ben  occupied  in  ony  secular  office  m 
iordis  Courtis  most  whil  seculer  men  ben  sufficient  to  do 
suche  seculer  office. 

f.  13..  Orfeo  8  Sum  [layes  ben]  of  happes  J)at  fallen  by 
whyle.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  97  He  cessi)>  to  harme  hem,  or 
fendi)?  hem  ouer  wyl. 

3.  spec.  The  time  spent  (connoting  the  trouble 
taken  or  labour  performed)  in  doing  something. 
■(■  a.  in  phrases  such  as  to  quit  or  yield  (one)  his 
while,  to  repay  (him)  for  his  trouble,  also  ironically, 
to  '  pay  (him)  out ' ;  to  lose  or  spill  one's  while,  to 
waste  one's  time  or  effort.  Obs. 

c  117S  Lamb.  Hom.  137  Mon  suUSe  his  elmesse  8enne  he 
heo  aefc8  sulche  monne  ^e  him  de&..wiken  and  cherresand 
6enche3  mid  his  elmesse  for^elden  him  6eo  hwile.  a  1250 
Owl  4-  Night.  1020  He  mijte  bet  sitte  stille  Vor  al  his  wile 
he  sholde  spille.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2476  Send  after 
help..&  icholle  hor  wule  jelde.  c  1386  Chaucer  Miller's 
T.  113  A  clerk  hadde  litherly  biset  his  whyle  But  if  he 
koude  a  Carpenter  bigyle.  1390  Gower  Conf  111.  151  The 
proverbe  is,  who  that  is  trewe,  Him  schal  bis  while  nevere 
rewe.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4392  If  lelousie  doth  thee  payne, 
Quyte  hym  his  while  thus  agayne,  c  1430  How  Good  Wife 
taught  Dau.  jii  in  Babees  Bk.,  And  he  Jiat  weel  doo>,  pou 
qwite  him  weel  his  whyle. 

b.  Now  only  in  phr.  worth  the  while  (now  rare 
or  arch.),  worth  one's  while,  worth  while  :  often 
merely  =  worth  doing,  profitable,  advantageous 
(the  notion  of  time  being  weakened  or  lost).  To 
make  it  worth  (a  person's)  while,  to  give  (him) 
sufficient  recompense. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  355  The  queene..beet 
ludas  ful  ofte,  but  al  for  noujt,  ffor  it  was  not  wor)>  ye 
while.  1639  Ld.  Dicby  Lett.  Cone.  Relig.  (1651)  123,  I 
would  not  think  my  pains  lost,  or  study  of  the  Fathers  not 
worth  the  while.  i66a  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacrx  lil.  j.  §  18 
it  had  not  been  worth  while  for  the  soul  to  have  been  in  the 
body.  1671  Marvell  Reh.  Transp.  i.  166  Nor  is  it  worth 
ones  while  to  teach  him  out  of  other  Authors.  1755  Mrs. 
F.  Brooke  Old  Maid  No.  4.  24  In  one  word,  madam, 
make  it  worth  my  while.  184a  Lever  Jack  Hinton  xxvii. 
It  is  worth  while  being  a  soldier  in  Ireland.  1861  Mrs.  H. 
Wood  East  Lynne  in.  xix,'Keep  dark  upon  it.  Bethel,'  he 
said;  'I  will  make  it  worth  your  while.'  1877  Huxley 
PIn/siogr.  93  It  may  be  worth  while  to  explain  the  kind  of 
information  which  they  give. 

t4.  (without  article.)  Sufficient  or  available 
time,  leisure  for  doing  something :  =  Time  sb.  8. 

alias  Ancr.  R.  32  3if  je  habbeS  hwule,  siggeS  besne 
psalm, '  Levavi  oculos  meos '.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls) 
IV.  87  Whanne  he  myjte  have  while  he  wroot  fables,  c  1450 
Mirk's  Festial  125  On  Settyrday  t>ay  myjt  not  haue  whyll. 
x6oo  Holland  Livyw.x,  If  they  might  have  had  while  and 
time  as  well  to  follow  it.  a  1639  W.  Whatelev  Prototypes 
1.  xix.  (1640)  233  He  can  have  while  to  ruminate  upon  the 
evil  things  which  Satan  and  the  fleshe  doe  slirre  up. 

1 5.  a.  Term  or  period  of  office ;  transf.  office, 
function,  '  place '.  Obs.  rare. 

C137S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xii.  (Mathias)  351  Schaw  quhilk  of 
hire  twa  sal  ve  ches  To  supple  t>e  quhyle  of  ludas.  c  1449 
Pkcock  Repr.  in.  xvi.  386  Thou3  this  man  which  now  lyueth 
performe  not  the  deede  for  his  while. 

11  b.  Used  in  the  Wycliffite  Bible  to  render  L. 
vicissitudo  in  senses  ot  turn:  (a)  a  service  rendered 
(=  Turn  sb.  23)  ;  (b)  by  whiles,  by  tums  (Turn 
sb.  28).    Obs.  rare. 

138a  Wyclie  /  Sam.  xxiv.  20  The  Lord  Jeelde  to  thee  this 
while  (Vulg.  vicissitudinem  hanc\,  for  that,  that  to  day  thou 
hast  wrou3t  in  me.  1388  —  /  Kings  v.  l^  So  that  in  twei 
monetbis  bi  whilis  thei  weren  in  her  howsis. 

II.  6.  Time  at  which  something  happens  or  is 
done  ;  occasion  ;  f  proper  or  suitable  time  ;  +  sea- 
son :   -=  Time  sb.  13-15.    Obs.  exc  arch,  or  dial. 

(or  as  in  e  below). 

Mostly  with  qualifying  word,  either  with  prep,  preceding, 

or  with  ellipsis  of  prep,  forming  advb.  phr.  (cf.  i  b-d,  2), 

e.g.  tliat  mhile  =  sX   that  time,   on   that  occasion,  then; 

another  while  = '  another  time ',  on  another  occasion ;  every 

while  (also  as  one  word,  after  everywhere),  tat  every  tune, 
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ahmys  (^tit  every  time,  on  every  occasion  {diai.\  See 
also  betour,an(I  Otherwhil^,  Somewhile. 

C990  Unditf.  Gcsp.  Matt.  xxvt. 55  In  ilia  Aifra..y  in  5aem 
tid  «/  in  ftaerc  huile.  c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  51  ['at 
israelisshe  folc  was  walkende  toward  ierusalem,.  .and  \>o 
wile  was  hersnm  godes  hese.  ct^ys  Cursor  M.  13130 
(FairC)  Scynt  lohn  J>is  quile  in  pnsoun  lay.  C1380  Sir 
Ftrumh.  2140  J>us  wyle  was  he  on  halle  sitlyng  with  is 
paple  atte  mete,  p>an  com  )>^r  an  he|>ene  kyng  rydynge 
atte  ?etc.  c  1400  MS.  Sertn.  (Tollem.  MS.).  We  been  not 
sufficiaunt  to  knowe  l>e  tymes  or  \>c  whilis  >at  be  fadir  of  J>e 
Trynyte  ha^  put  in  his  owne  power.  x4i8-ao  J.  Page  Siege 
RffutM  in  Hist.  Coll.  Cii.  Lend.  (Camden)  33  The  Fraynysche 
men  in  the  same  whyle,  Forthe  they  went  with  Unifrevyle. 
e  1440  Pallad,  on  Musb.  \iii.  3  Whete  heruest  now  in  tempur 
lond  is  while  Forte  conclude.  i47o-«s  Malory  Arthur  \n. 
V.  ai8  Hope  ye  so  that  I  maye  oiiy  whyle  stand  a  proued 
knyght.  1503  Dunbar  Tkistie  <5-  Rcsey'h  Thow  did  promyt, 
in  Mayis  lusty  quhyle.  For  to  discryve  the  Ross.  x5Sa-3 
in  Feuillerat  Revels  Edw.  VI  (1914)  "9  At  dyuers  other 
tymes  bctwene  those  whiles.  xS79-?o  North  Plutarch 
(1595)  84'  The  [dragon's]  taile  on  a  time  fell  "out  with  the 
head,  and  complained,  saying,  it  would  another  while  go 
before,  &  would  not  alwaies  come  behind.  1648  Crashaw 
StepSi  Hymn  Epiph,  30  But  every  where,  and  every  while, 
Is  one  consistent  solid  smile.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.Colloq. 
149  Eu.  Were  those  women  who  encouraged  thee  with  thee 
that  while?  a  1850  Rossetti  Dante  ff  Circle  i.  (1874)  ^oo 
What  while  a  lady  greets  me  with  her  eyes.  1884  Cheshire 
Gloss.y  Every  while  stitch,  every  now  and  then ;  at  times, 
1886 Stevenson Kuinappedxxu, Thereare whiles. .when  ye 
are  altogether  too  canny  and  Whiggish  to  be  company  ior 
a  gentleman  like  me. 

+  b,  Om  while  (adv.  phr.)  :  at  one  time,  on  one 
occasion,  in  one  case  (usually  opp.  to  another 
tvhiUj  sometimes  to  then,  agamy  anoft).  Also 
rarely  » on  some  future  occasion,  *  sometime '.  Obs, 
1470-85  Malory  Arthur  xvi.  xviu  688  Soo  wente  they 
douneward  in  the  see  one  whyle  bakward  another  whyle 
forward.  1575  Gamvier  Gurton  w.  \\\.  21  One  whyle  his 
tonge  it  ran  and  paltered  of  a  cat ;  Another  whyle  he  stam- 
mered styll  vppon  a  rat.  1598  Sylvester  Z>«  Bartas  ii._  i. 
IIL  Furies  450  One-while  the  BouUme,  then  the  Anorexic, 
Then  the  Dog-hunger.  1664  South  Serm.,John  xv.  is  (1697} 
II.  86  Those,  who  are'one  while  courteous.. and  obliging,.. 
but  within  a  small  time  after,  are  so  supercilious,  sharp,  [etc.). 
X744  Eliza  Haywood  ^iE«/a/f-SiJ^f:/.v, (1748)  1. 262  One  while 
we  are  transmogrified  into  millcmaids— then  into  a  kind  of 
Amazonians.  1815  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  iii.  (1818)  I,  73 
One  while  a  silky  fiuid  should  be  secreted,  at  another  none. 
+  c.  With  qualifying  sb.  (cf.  Time  sb.  13  b),  as 
dinner  while,  mass  while^  service  while,  supper 
while,  etc. :  see  also  the  sbs.  (Sometimes  in- 
cluding the  idea  of  duration,  as  in  I  e.)  Obs»  (or 
rare  arch.), 

13. .  [see  Mass  sh.^  7].  1435  Misyn  Fire  of  Love  n.  x, 
With  desire  in  meet  qwhiel  to  jerne.  1557  Machyn  Diary 
(Camden)  148  My  lord  of  London  begane  the  durge,  with  ys 
mytcr  [on]  alle  the  durge  wylle.  1597  Beard  TheatreGod's 
yudgem.  (1612)  iig  The  gouernour  of  Mascon,  a  Magitian, 
whom  the  diuell  snatched  vp  in  dinnerwhile,  a  1667  C. 
HooLE  Accidence  (1671)  no  Inter  ccenandum,  at  supper 
while.  1868  Browning  Ringff  Bk.  i.  311  Be  it  but  a  straw 
*twixt  work  and  whistling-while, 

d.  In  exclamations  of  grief;  cf.  similar  use  of 
day,  time.    Chiefly /(;£A    Obs.  ox  arch, 

c  x4oa  LvDG.  Compl.  Bl,  Knt,  344  This  is  the  cold  that 
wolde  the  fyr  abate  Of  trewe  mening;  alas  I  the  harde 
whyle  I  c  1440  York  Myst.  vi.  51  That  we  shulde  haue  alle 
wefthis  in  walde,  wa  worthe  |je  whyle  I  1313  Douglas 
^neis  VI,  viii.  77  Alace  the  quhile  I  a  1586  Montgomerie 
Misc.  Poems  xxi.  25  O  I  waryit  be  the  vhyle  That  euer  we 
wer  acguent  I  1596  Sh aks.  /  Hen.  /K,  11.  iv.  146  God  helpe 
the  while,  a  bad  world  I  say.  x8io  Scott  Lady  o/L.  11.  xv. 
Woe  the  while  That  brought  such  wanderer  to  our  isle! 
x8as  —  Talism.  x,  He  conceives  himself,  God  help  the 
white,  ungratefully  treated. 

e.  Phr,  with  pi.  :  At  whiles,  at  times,  some- 
times, at  intervals.  Between  {betwixt  obs.  or 
arch.)  whiles :  see  Between-whiles. 

[CS449  Pecock  Repr.  it.  xx.  273  Good  and  profitable  to 
be  had  at  certein  whilis]  1540  Palsgr.  Acolastus  v.  i. 
X  iv  b,  Me  semeth  now  and  than,  or  at  whiles  that  [etc.]. 
1647  Tbapp  Comm.  Rom,  \u  15  Meanwhile,  or,  Betwixt 
whiles,  17x7  Berkeley  in  Mem.  (1784)  61  A  sort  of.  .dash- 
ing (as  it  were)  of  waves,  and  between  whites,  a  noise  like 
that  of  thunder.  x8oa  Mrs,  Radclifpe  Gaston  de  Blond. 
Wks.  1826  II.  62  To  drive  away  the  gloom,  that  yet,  at 
whiles,  hung  upon  his  brow.  1865  Swinburne  Chastelard 
n.  J.  66  To  think  what  grievous  fear  1  have  'twixt  whiles  Of 
mine  own  self  and  of  base  men. 

While  (hwsil),  adv.  {adj.),  conj.  {prep^  Forms: 
1-3  hwile;  from  ^  1300  onwards  as  in  While  sb.\ 
also  4  quel,  5  whele,  Sc.  quhel,  6  whel,  8 
wile,  9  dial,  whell;  6  vhol,  9  dial.  wol(l, 
[As  adv.,  OE.  htvile,  accus.  of  hwil  While  sb. ; 
as  conj.,  abbreviation  of  OE.  phr.  pd  hwile  fe, 
MEL  pe  while  pat  =  *  during  the  time  that '  (see 
While  sb.  2  a),  =  OHG.  dia  wlla  {tinz)  so  long 
as(MHG,</ttfw«/<fwhile,G.(//«w^(7  while,  because), 
Du.  dewijl ;  similar  abbreviation  has  givei  G.  weil 
because,  Du.  wijl,  NFris.  wtl. 

In  senses  A.  x  and  2,  ME.  while  may  be  In  some  texts 
a  reduced  form  of  whiten,  Whiu}h.] 
A,  adv.  (adj.) 

f  L  At  a  time  or  times,  sometimes;  esp.  intro- 
ducing each  of  two  or  more  parallel  phrases  or 
clauses :  At  one  time ...  at  another  time;  now . . . 
then :  -»  Whilom  i,   Obs. 

a  xooo  H^mns  iii.  44,  5  (Gr.)  Hwile  mid  weorce,  hwile  mid 
worde, hwile  mid  ^e^hte f»earle  scyldi.  cwj^  Lamb.  Horn. 
Z33  Ure  helend  saweS  his  halie  word  hwile  purh  his  a^ene 
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mu5e  and  hwile  J)urh  'Sere  apostlcne  muSe.  c  xioo  Trin. 
Coll.  Horn.  ao7  E^eu  bihelden  \>v>X  he  ne  sholden,  wile  idel, 
wile  unnulj  wile  ifel.  a  X300  Cursor  M.  7433  Quil  wit  gleu, 
and  qui!  wit  sang,,  .pus  he  serued  saul  lang.  1375  Barbour 
Bruce  I.  338  For  knawlage  off  mony  statis  May  quhile 
awailje  full  mony  gatis.  c\\%%  Wyntoun  Cron.  (Royal 
MS.)  I.  Pro].  32  For  Romans  to  rede  is  delytabyle,  Suppose 
that  thai  be  quhyle  hot  fable.  C1470  Henry  iVallace  v, 
611  Quhill  wald  he  think  to  luff  hyr  our  the  InifT,  And  othir 
quhill  he  thocht  on  his  dissaiflf.  i:x56o  A.  Scott  Poems 
^.T.S.)  xxxi.  24  Ltife  sail  him  hald  W*in  the  dungeoun 
of  dispair;  Quhyle  hett,  quhyle  cald.  _  XS84  Hudson  Dn 
Marias'  Judith  vi.  91  While  vp  he  lifts  his  head,  while 
lets  it  fall.  X632  J.  Havward  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  184  The 
intellect  (fixing  it  selfe,  while  on  one,  and  while  on  another 
wonder  of  matter  and  workemanship), 

1 2.  At  one  time,  formerly,  once  :   =  Whilom  2. 
c  XQOo  Dear's  Compl.  36  (Gr.)  Ic  bi  me  sylfum  secjan  wille, 

l^aet  ic  hwile  wais  Heodeninga  scop,  c ii'js Lamb.  Horn.  17 
Ne  do  J?u  J>in  uuel  on-gein  uuel  swa  me  dude  hwile.  a  1250 
Oiul  (5*  Night,  1016  pe5  eni  god  man  to  horn  come,  tio 
wile  dude  sum  from  rome.  1^x305  St.  Andrew  29  in 
E.E.P.  (1862)  99  pe  gywes  while  nome  And  slowe  him  as 
he  wor|jie  was.  c  1380  Sir  Fer^unb.  2580  pat  god  of  mijt. . 
Hwich  of  marie  |)at  mayde  brijt  while  tok  flechs  &  blode. 
f  1425  WvNTOUN  Cron.  i.  Prol.  15  Thai  J>at  set  haly  J)are 
delite  Gestis  or  story  is  for  to  write, . .  As  Gwydo  de  Calumpna 
quhile. 

fb.  ^%adj.  That  formerly  existed,  occurred,  etc. ; 
former,  *late' :  =  Umquhile  B.,  Whilom  2  b. 

X399  Langu  Rich.  Redeles  iii.  363  pey..were  y-dubbid  of 
a  duke  ffor  her  while  domes,  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  11.  viii. 
756  For  honoure  of  his  modyr  qwhile. 

1 3.  For  a  or  the  time,  temporarily  ;  at  the  same 
time,  meanwhile.  (See  also Therewhile.)  Obs,  rare. 

a  xgoo  Colkelbie  So7u  828  (Bann.  MS.),  Thocht  he  wald 
preve  the  thrid  penny  quhyle  hid,  Quhilk  for  the  tyme  no 
fruct  nor  proffeit  did.  X508  Kennedie  Flyting  w.  Dunbar 
428  Thow  beggit  with  a  pardoun  in  all  kirkis,..  And  ondir 
nycht  quhyle  stall  thou  staggis  et  stirkis.  ^1645  Howell 
Lett.  \.  II.  X.  (1690)  no  Yours  while  J.  Howell. 
B.  conj.  (or  in  conj.  phr.)  ^n&prep. 

!•  While  {that)  :  during  the  time  that.  (Now 
expressed  by  while  alone :  cf.  That  conj.  7.) 

Often  with  ellipsis  before  a  pple.  or  other  predicative  word 
or  phrase,  e.  ^.while  walking,  while  at  rest,  while  an  infant. 

X1S4  O.  E.  Citron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1137  Det  lastede  )>a. 
.xix.  wintre  wile  Stephne  was  king,  c  1200  Ormin  2393 
Whil  J>att  3ho  wass  WiJ^Jj  hire  kinn  att  hame.  C1275  Lav. 
14873  pat  we  solle  hatie  wile  Jiat  we  libbe^  [ci2os  t>a  while 
J>a  we  luuien].  X3 . .  Cursor  M.  6088  (Gcitt.)  Ne  hones  noght 
quile  5e  er  etand.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  2537  While  men 
hunted  after  hem  J>ai  ban  a-wai  schaped,  c  X400  Pilgr.  Sowle 
(Caxton)  II.  Ivii.  (1859)  55  While  that  thou  and  I  were 
coupled  to  geders,  thou  madest  me  to  lede  a  ful  vnthryfty 
lyf'  1513  Douglas  Mneis  i.  v.  71  Quhill  that  of  Troy  and 
llion  stude  the  ring.  1590  Shaks.  Hen.  V^  i.  ii.  178  While 
that  the  Armed  hand  doth  fight  abroad,  Th'  aduised  head 
defends  it  selfe  at  home.  x6ix  Sir  W.  Mure  Misc.  Poems 
ii.  67  (Duhil  in  this  weak  estait,  all  meanes  I  soght  To  be 
aweng  d  on  him.  X667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  977  While  thus  he 
spake,  th'  Angelic  Squadron  bright  Turnd  fierie  red.  ^  X779 
Mirror  No.  32  ?  6  While  we  were  sitting  together,  talking  of 
old  stories,  ..John  entered.  X849  Macaulay  Hist.Eng.  v. 
I.  662  Cornish  was  arrested  while  transacting  business  on 
the  Exchange.  x88a  Besant^//  Sorts  xv,  While  he  was 
laughing  the  door  opened. 

b.  With  special  reference  {a)  to  the  extent  of 
the  time :  During  the  whole,  or  until  the  end,  of 
the  time  that ;  as  long  as  (see  also  2  a) ;  {b)  to  the 
limits  of  the  time :  Within,  or  before  the  end  of, 
the  time  that. 

{d)  c  \zy>  Halt  Meid,  6  He  wule  carle  for  hire,  .hwil  ha 
riht  luueS  him,  c  1300  Havelok  301  Da  Jjelt  hwo  it  hire  yeue 
Euere-more  hwil  i  liue  1  fli40o-so  Wars  Alex. '^•2.^^  Yfit 
worth  sail  to  wy  whil  J7e  world  standes.  1422  Yonce  tr.  Seer, 
Seer.  161  Whyleanhookeisayonge  Spyre,hit  may  bewonde 
into  a  wyth.  c  X430  Two  Cookery-bks,  23  Wasshem . .  whele 
)>ey  ben  slepyr.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  t^/2  Chylde,  whyle  hyt 
can  notspeke,/r(?/fj.  i$zgiAo^K  Dyaloge  i.  xv.  20/1, 1  shall 
loue  her  y»  worse  whyle  I  lyue.  x6io  Shaks.  Temp.iu.ii.  120 
While  thou  liu'st  keepe  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head.  1706 
Prior  Ode  to  Queen  xix,  Nought  done  the  Hero  deem'd, 
while  ought  undone  remain'd.  X742  Fielding  jf.  Andrews 
ix.  iv,  She  told  her  *  while  there  was  life  there  was  hope.* 
1848  Dickens  Dombey  xxxii,  The  confidence  of  this  house . . 
is  not  to  be  abused . .  while  I  have  eyes  and  ears. 

Kb)  c  1300  Havelok  363  Him  for  to  hoslen,  and  forto  shriue, 
Hwil  his  bodi  were  on  liue.  X393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xi.  287 
Whil  |jow  art  ^ong  and  Jep,  and  J?y  wepne  kene,  Awreke  Jie 
berwith.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  5  Wherfor,  syrs, . .  whyll  ^e 
Dyn  here,  makyth  amendes  for  your  mys-dedys.  c  1450  Maru 
kind  77  in  Macro  Plays  4  Lett  ws  be  mery  wyll  we  be  here  I 
C1550  Lyndrsav  Tragedie  303  Amend  jour  lyfe  now,  quhill 
5our  day  Induris.  1697  Duyden  Virg.  Georg.  in.  263  Set 
him  betimes  to  School.  .While  yet  his  youth  is  flexible  and 
green.  1823  T.  Hook  Sayings  Sen  n.  Passion  ^  Princ.  xi. 
HI.  253,  I  wish. .that  to-morrow.,you  would  step  down  to 
the  Tower;  ..while  you  are  there,  you  might  just  go  to  the 
London  Docks.  x866  Ruskin  Crown  Wild  Olive  iii.  203 
All  the  greatness  she  [jt:.  England]  ever  had,  ..she  won  while 
her  fields  were  green  and  her  faces  ruddy. 

t  c.  Without  necessarily  implying  duration  :  At 
the  time  that ;  when.   Obs. 

^  a  X300  Fragm.  Pop,  Set.  (Wright)  62  As  me  mai  the  mone 
i-seo  while  heo  is  nue  rijt.  c  1320  Cctst.  Love  (ed.  Hall.)  403 
For  in  tyme  whill  he  fre  was,  He  hede  with  him  bothe 
Merci  and  Pes.  a  X43S  Crtrsor  M.  15461  (Trin.)  Whil  je  se 
me  kisse  him  Leye  hondes  on  him  allone.  1477  Rental  Bk, 
Cupar-Angus  (1879)  I.  209  We  half  grantyt  to  the  forsad 
Paton  and  Jonat  the  tak  of  Rechy  Jak  quhel  it  ma  vake, 
d.  During  which  time  ;  and  meanwhile. 

c  X40a  Warres  of  the  Jewes  in  Warton  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry 
(1774)  \.  X.  311  In  Tyberyus  tyme  the  trewe  emperour  Syr 
Sesar  hym  sulf  saysed  in  Rome  Whyle  Pylot  was  provost 
under  that  prynce  ryche,    1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  iv. 


WHILE. 

800  Thus  have  I  sung  of  Fields^  and  Flocks,  and  Trees,.. 
While  mighty  Caesar,  thund'ring  from  afar,  Seeks  on 
Euphrates  Banks  the  Spoils  of  War.  1766  Goldsm.  Vicar 
W.  vi,  Moses  sate  reading,  while  I  taught  the  little  ones. 
iSao  Keats  Lamia  i.  342  He  pass'd,  ..  while  her  eyes 
FoUow'd  his  steps.  1905  Elinor  Glvn  Viciss.  Evang.  79 
Mr,  Montgomerie  said  rather  gallant  things  to  me,  ..while 
the  girls  looked  shocked. 

2.  transf.  with  various  connotations,  a.  As  long 
as,  so  long  as  (implying  *  provided  that ', '  if  only  *), 

'375  Barbour  Bruce  i.  60  Thar  mycht  succed  na  female, 
Quhill  foiindyii  mycht  be  ony  male.  C1400  Apol.  Loll.  14 
J>e  kirk  may  not  iustli  priue  \>^  comyniiig  of  cristun  men, 
nor  taking  of  Jse  sacraments,  .wyle  he  is  iiist.  1597  Hooker 
EccL  Pol,  V.  xlvii.  §  4  Neither  boldnes  can  make  vs  presume 
as  long  as  we  are  kept  vnder  with  the  sense  of  our  owne 
wrelchednes;  nor,  while  we  trust  in  the  mercie  of  God 
through  Christ  lesus,  feare  be  able  to  tyrannize  ouer  vs. 
1849  Macaulav /^w^,  ^«^.  i.  I,  47  The  encroachments  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power,  .produced  much  more  happiness 
than  misery,  while  the  ecclesiastical  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  only  class  that  had  studied  history. 

b.  At  the  same  time  that  (implying  opposition 
or  contrast)  ;  adversatively ,  when  on  the  contrary 
or  on  the  other  hand,  whereas;  concessively,  it 
being  granted  that ;  sometimes  nearly  =  although. 

1588  Shaks,  L.L.  L.  i.  i.  74  Painefully  to  poare  vpon  a 
Booke,  To  seeke  the  light  of  truth,  while  truth  the  while 
Doth  falsely  blinde  the  eye-sight  of  his  looke.  X617  Sir  W. 
Mure  Misc.  Poems  xxi.  23  Whill  others  aime  at  greatnes 
boght  with  blood,  Not  to  bee  great  thou  stryves,  hot  to  bee 
good.  i66a  Stillingfl.  Grig.  Sacrae  iw,  i.  §  7  While  they 
deny  a  Deity,  they  assert  other  things  on  far  less  reason. 
X719  Watts  Ps.  xxiii,  'there  would  I  find  a  settled  Rest, 
(While  others  go  and  come).  1749  Hartley  Observ.  Man 
I.  i.  §  2.  75  White  is  vulgarly  thought  to  be  the  most  uncom- 
pounded  of  all  Colours,  while  yet  it  really  arises  from  a 
certain  Proportion  of  the  Seven  primary  Colours.  1857 
Buckle  Civiliz.  \.  x.  608  While  the  object  of  the  people  was 
to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke,  the  object  of  the  nobles 
was  merely  to  find  new  sources  of  excitement.  1864  Brvck 
Holy  Rom.  Emp,  v.  (1875)  52  In  rude  and  unsettled  states 
of  society  men  respect  forms  and  obey  facts,  while  careless 
of  rules  and  principles.  1908  R.  Bagot  A.  Cuthbert  vi.  51 
While  regretting  the  sorrow  which  had  fallen  upon  him,  Miss 
Cuthbert  was  nevertheless  glad  that  her  brother  was  free, 

C.  In  modern  colourless  use :  At  the  same  time 
that,  besides  that,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that ; 
often  =5  and  at  the  same  time,  and  besides. 

[1750  Shenstone  Ode  Rural  Eleg.  i6i  There,  while  the 
seeds  of  future  blossoms  dwell, 'Tis  colour'd  for  the  sight, 
perfum'd  to  please  the  smell.]  x86o  Lowenthal  Alorphy's 
Games  Chess  165  A  very  good  move,  for  while  it  brings  the 
Queen  into  a  more  attacking  position,  it  at  the  same  time 
defends  White's  Queen's  Pawn.  1904  Tijiies  25  May  3/6 
The  walls, .are  decorated  with  white  enamelled  panelling, 
while  the  frieze  and  ceiling  are  in  modelled  plaster. 

3.  (t  Also  with  that,  at.)  Up  to  the  time  that ; 
till,  untiL     Now  dial,  (chiefly  north.). 

Occas.  with  reference  to  place,  etc. :  \wJule  it  come  to  = 
as  far  as,  up  to. 

X3 . .  Seuyn  Sages  (W.)  1644  Dwelle  thou,  wil  ich  arisen  be. 
X37S  Barbour  Bruce  iv.  763  Man  is  in-to  dreding.  .of  thingis 
to  cum,  quhill  he  Haue  of  the  end  the  certante.  X419 
Munim.  de  Metros  (Bann.  Club)  502  Pe  qwhilkis  Indentours 
J>e  forsaid  Nychole  has  delyuerit  till  pe  said  abbot  and  Con- 
uent  ..qwhile  at  bai  be  fuUely  assythit  of  Jje  said  fowrty 
pund.  CX420  Liber  Cocoruni  (1862)  46  Fyrst  sethe  \rj 
mustuls  quyl  shel  of  lepe  In  water,  c  1460  Battle  of  Otter, 
bum  liv.  (Child  Ball.  vi.  298),  They  swapped  together  whyll 
that  they  swette.  c  1480  Henryson  BludySerk  40  To  fecht 
with  him.. Quhill  ane  wer  dungin  doun.  1524  Q.  Marg.  in 
St,  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  IV.  129,  I  thowt  best  to  put  them 
both  in  the  castel  of  Edynbrou,  vhol  that  ihay  fynd  a  vay 
how  the  Bodarz  may  be  vel  reulyd.  a  1578  Lindesay  (Pit- 
scottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  \,  7  Thair  was  nevir  perfytt 
stabillitie  quhill  that  the  Douglas  was  perisch  deid  and 
gane.  1586  Marlowe  ist  Pt.  Tamburl.  iv.  iv,  Fasie  and 
welcome  sir,  while  hunger  make  you  eat.  1589  Nashe 
Martin  MarpreL  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  117  Let  him  swell  while 
he  burst.  1688  Eunvan  Heavenly  Footman  {1724)  77  Run 
sweet  Babe,  while  thou  art  weary,  and  then  I  will  take  thee 
up  and  carry  thee.  1759  R.  Brown  Compl.  Farmer  9  Take 
horse-aloes.  .give  him  the  purge. .,  and  ride  him  out  again 
while  he  purges.  1813  Hogg  Queen's  Wake  81  They  drank 
of  the  byshopis  wyne  Quhill  they  culde  drynk  ne  mair.  x8»s 
Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss,  s.  v..  Stay  while  1  come  back.  1872 
y.  Hartleys  Yorksh,  Ditties  Ser,  11.  17  We  blushed  wol  us 
faces  wor  all  in  a  blaze. 

b,  s^sprep.  Up  to  (a  time),  up  to  the  time  of; 
till,  until.     Now  dial,  (chiefly  north.), 

c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1276  pat  t>ou  fast  no^t  whil 
to  morne.  1464-5  in  Acts  Parlt,  Scot,  (1874)  XIL  30/2 
pt  |)e  lew  be  proclamit  to  xiij  s.  iiij  d.  fra  fasterin  sewyn 
furth  next  tocum  and  quhill  thane  to  haue  course  as  thai 
haue  now.  XS59  in  Wodroiu  Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  268  Thay. , 
wald  not  beleif  me.. quhill  now.  1587  Greene  Euphues 
Wks.  (Grosart)  VL  251  Their  commaunds  were  dated  but 
while  death.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  in.  i.  44  While  then,  God 
be  with  you.  X662  Gurnall  Chr.  in  Arm.  m.  xxiii.  §  4  The 
Apothecary  gathers  his  simples  in  Summer,  which  haply  he 
may  not  use  while  Winter,  x^zq  Lett.  Lond.  yml.  (1721)  14 
Tho'  he  sweat  and  scrub  while  Doomsday,  fjzz  in  Rutland 
Gloss.  (1891)  39,  I  was  2  dayes  ;  And  my  Son  was  2  days. 
And  the  third  day  wile  three  a  Clock.  1854  Miss  Baker 
Northmnpt,  Gloss,  s.  v..  It  wants  a  quarter  while  nine 
o'clock. 

4.  While  as  (also  occas.  as  one  word,  cf.  When- 
AS,  Whereas),     a.  =  i.    Obs.  or  rare  arch, 

X563  GooGE  Eglogs  etc.  (Arb.)  69  Whyle  as  the  rauenyng 
Wolues  he  prayed  his  gylteles  lyfe  to  saue.  X593  Shaks. 
2  Hen.  VI,  I.  i.  225  Pirates  may  make  cheape  penyworths 
of  their  pillage,  ..  While  as  the  silly  Owner  of  the  goods 
Weepes  ouer  them.  ci6zo  Z.  Boyd  Zion's  Flo^uers  (1855) 
J38  Hee  spares  while  as  the  faults  of  men  are  young,  c  1690 
N,  Burn  in  Roxb.  Bali.  (18S8)  VL  608  Burn  cannot  his  grief 


WHILE. 

asswage,  whileas  his  dayes  endureth.      1786  Har'st  Rig 
(1801)  xci,  But  now,  whileas  the  show'r  does  last,  'Tis  no 
thought  proper  they  shud  fast.    i8ia  Gary  Dante^  Parad. 
XXV.  79  Whileas  I  spake. 
t  b.  =  2  b.    Obs.  rare, 

1625  Hart  -4«a/.  Ur.  i.  ii.  13  The  chiefe. .  part  of  Physlcke 
diagnosticke. .  is.  .neglected  ;  while  as  the  ordinarie  sort  of 
Physitiaiis  do  onely  labour  to  know.. the  nature.. of  the 
disease  by  the.  .indication  of  the-.vrine.  1646  R.  Baillie 
Anahaptism  (1647)  9^  To  Chrkt  the^  give  but  one  nature, 
while  as  all  Divines  since  his  Incarnation  give  him  two. 

C.  Combinations  {rare)  :  +  while-being  a. 
temporary,  or  temporal ;  while-ever  (whilever) 
conj.  [see  Ever  adv.  8  e ;  for  the  abbreviated  spell- 
ing cf.  wkerever\  as  long  as. 

1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  ^  6'tf/z'.  40  This  time-lasting  World, 
and  every  while-being  thing  in  tt.  1776  Ann.  Reg.^  Hist. 
Eur,  73/1  He  solemnly  declared,  that  while-ever  he  sate  in 
that  house,  he  would  not  endure  such  language.  1878  Jas. 
Thomson  Plenipotent.  Key  19  She  had  had  her  busbandsfivts. 
And  would  have  more  whilever  she  was  alive. 

While,  V.    [f.  While  sb, 

A  new  formation,  having  no  continuity  with  early  ME. 
I-HWULEN  to  have  leisure,  or  connexion  with  the  continental 
forms  OHG.  iy//<5«(MHG.  7yf/c«,  G.weilen  to  stay,  linger), 
ON.  hvda  (Sw.  hvila^  Da,  kvile)  to  rest,  Goth,  hveiian  to 
pause,  cease  (cf.  While  sb.  etym.).] 

t  L  trans.  To  occnpy  or  engage  (a  person)  for 
a  time,  or  for  the  time ;  to  fill  up  the  time  of.  Obs, 

1606  Bp,  Hall  Medit.  <$■  Vows  i.  §88  Hee  findes  not-any 
worthy  employment  to  while  himi^elfe  withall.  1613  Purch  as 
Pilgrimage  vri.  xi._  592  The. .still  Lakes,  thicke  Woods,  and 
varietie  of  the  Continent-obseniations,  haue  thus  long  whiled 
vs.  a  1659  OsBORN  Misc.  Pref.  B  8,  The  First  Cause  of  their 
projection,  being  rather,  for  the  intent  to  While  my  Selfe, 
then  Busie  others. 

1 2.  with  it :  To  keep  it  np,  *  stick  it  out '.    Obs, 

a  X617  Bavnb  Led.  (1634)  137  They  are  poore,  not  brought 
up  to  it,  not  able  to  while  it,  wife  and  children  might  begge, 
[etc]. 

3.  To  cause  (time)  to  pass  without  wearisome- 
ness  ;  co  pass  or  get  through  (a  vacant  time),  esp. 
by  some  idle  or  trivial  occupation.  Also,  to  divert 
the  attention  from,  *  beguile  *  (sorrow,  pain). 
Usually,  now  almost  always,  with  away. 

Possibly  developed  from  sense  1  by  transference  of  the 
object  from  the  person  to  the  time.  Association  with  such 
phr.  as  bfguile  the  day,  the  time  (Shaks.),  L,  diemdecipere^ 
F.  tromper  le  temps,  has  led  to  the  substitution  of  Wile  v. 
by  some  modern  writers. 

1635  QuARLES  Embl.  III.  xiii.  34  Nor  do  I  beg  this  slender 
inch,  to  while  The  time  away,  or  falsly  to  beguile  My 
thoughts  with  joy.  a\^\^  —  SoL  Recant. %oVA.  n.  36  And  like 
a  pain-afflicted  stripling,  play  With  some  new  Toy,  to  while 
thy  grief  away.  1706  Bracge  Disc.  Parables  (ed,  3)  I.  i.  17 
l"hose  . .  who  frequent  our  Religious  Assemblies,  .to  while 
away  the  Time  that  lies  useless  upon  their  Hands.  X7a6 
Pope  Let.  to  Bethel  9  .\ug..  Let  us  while  away  this  life ;  and 
(if  we  can)  meet  in  another.  1769  Wesley  IVJks.  (1872)  XII. 
374  There  will  be  a  danger  likewise  of  whiling  away  time. 
X796  MuE.  D'Arblav  Camilla  x.  iii,  Such  dangerous  ex- 
pedients to  while  away  chagrin,  a  x8oo  Pegge  Anecd.  En^l. 
LoHg.  (1814)  329  To  while  away  so  much  time  in  perusing 
this  Disquisition.  1807  W.  Irving  5'<x/;«dr^.  No.  13(1811)11. 
75  These  moments  of  mental  gloom,  whiled  away  by  the 
cheerful  exercise  of  our  pen.  1809  Malkih  GH  Bias  xir. 
viii.  (Rtidg.)  434  A  delightful  residence,  where  he  whiled 
away  three  weeks.  1813  Byron  Corsair  i.  xiv.  Then  shall 
my  handmaids  while  the  time  along.  1840  Dickens  Old  C. 
Shop  ix,  When  she  left  her  own  little  room  to  while  away 
the  tedious  hours.  xSSa  Mrs.  Raven's  Temptntionl.  5  There 
was  nothing  for  the  young  traveller  to  while  the  time  with. 
b.  intr.  Of  time  :    To  pass  tediously.  Now  dial. 

1711  [see  Whiling  1*?*^  a.\.  1898  Hardy  IVessex  Poems 
J06  All  that  year  and  the  next  year  whiled,  And  I  still  went 
thitherward. 

f  4.  While  off:  to  put  (a  person)  off  for  the  time. 

1646  LocKVER  Serm.  31  If  you  cast  them  oflFtoo,  when  they 
have  cast  off  all  for  you,  or  if  you  shall  while  them  off,  when 
they  tell  you,  Sir,  this  is  our  last  meale  in  the  barrell  [etcj. 

While,  obs.  f.  Wheel,  Wile. 

Whileas  :  see  While  conj.  4. 

+  Whilemeal,  adv.  In  4  -whilmele.  [f.  Whilb 
sb.  +  -MEAX.]   Used  to  render  L.  vicissim  by  turns. 

1383  Wvclif  /  Kin^s  v.  14  Ten  thousand  bi  echc  moneth 
whilmele  (1388  bi  whilis]. 

Whilen,  obs.  form  of  Whilom. 

t  Whllend,  a.  Obs.  [OE.  hwllende,  rarevar.  of 
hwliwende  (cf.  Whilwbndlic),  f.  hwU  While  sb, 

+  wend'  to  turn,  Wend  v!]     Temporary. 

a  1050  Liber  Scintill.  ix.  (1889)  49  Hi  na  to  t>aere  hwilendre 
mihtan  dsdbote  becuman.  c  X175  Lamb.  Horn,  7  f>eos  world 
is  whtlende  and  ontful  and  swi5e  lewe.  axxz%  Ancr.  R. 
182  Vorte  beon  martirs  cfning,  t>uruh  a  wilninde  \v.  r. 
hwilinde]  wo.  ci%y>  Mali  Meid.  35  For  \>zX.  hwilende  \v.  r, 
hwilindej  lust,  a  wj%  O.  E.  Misc.  94  pis  world  fare^ 
hwilynde  hwenne  on  cumet>  an  ot>er  got>. 

t  Whileness.  Obs.  rare.  [Abnormally  f.  While 
sb.  +  -NESS.]  Used  to  render  L.  vicissitudo  in 
senses  (a)  =  Toen  sb.  23  (of.  While  sb.  3  a,  5  b) ; 
{b)  change,  variation. 

X30«  Wycup  Jo't  iii-  4»  Y  shal  jeelde  the  whilnesse  to  30U 
on  5our  bed.  —  favies  L  17  The  fadir  of  Ii3tis,  anentis 
whom  is  not  ouerchaunginge,  nether  schadewing  of  while- 
ness, or  tyme. 

Whilere  (hwoil|e»'j),  adv.  arch.  [Orig.  two 
words,  While  adv.  2  and  Ere  ;  for  the  abbreviated 
spelling  cf.  wherever.']  A  while  before ;  some 
time  ago  :   -  Erewhile. 

a xooo  Juditk%\^  t>a  J>e hwile aer elSeodisra edwit  ^Icdon. 
C1386  Chauckr  Can.  Yeottu  Prol.  ft  T.  775  Helpeth  me 
now  as  a  dide  yow  whil  ccr.    c  1412  Hoccleve  De  Rtg* 
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Princ.  1317  Whyl  er,  my  sone,  tolde  I  naght  to  jie  What 
hahundance  in  youth  I  hadde  of  good,  c  1460  J.  Russell 
Bk.  Nurture  577  Son,  take  J»y  knyfe  as  y  taught  pe  whileere, 
Kut  bravne  in  )>e  dische  ri^t  as  hit  liethe  there.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  ix.  28  That  cursed  wight,  from  whom 
I  scapt  whyleare.  1610  Shaks.  Temp,  in.  il  127  Will  you 
troulethe  Catch  You  taught  me  but  whileare?  1630  Milton 
Circumcision  10  He  who  withall  Heavn's  heraldry  whileare 
Enter'd  the  world,  now  bleeds  to  give  us  ease,  a  1653 
Brome  Weeding  q/Cov.-Garden  i,  i,  Mark  how  he  stands,  as 
if  he  had  learn  t  a  posture  at  Knightsbridge  spittle  as  we 
came  along  while-eare.  1767  Micklk  Concub.  1.  ii,  Melodious 
Mulla  !  when,  full  oft  whyleare,  Thy  gliding  Murmurs  soothd 
the  gentle  Brest  Of  hapless  Spenser.  1808  Scott  Marmion 
V.  Introd.  139  My  harp.  .Whose  Anglo-Norman  tones  whilere 
Could  win  the  royal  Henry's  ear.  1884  J.  Payne  Tedesfroni 
Arabic  I.  225  How  joyous  and  how  solaceful  was  life  in 
them  whilere  I 

Whiles  (hwailz),  sb.  (advb.  gen.),  conj.  {prep.), 
adv.  Obs.  or  arch.  Forms :  3  hwihles,  3-4  wiles, 
4-5  whilis,  whylys,  whilles,  whils,  4-6  whyls, 
4-8  whyles,  5  whilez,  whilys,  whyUs,  whyllys, 
Wilis,  wylys,  whilis,  (whels),  5-6  whilse,  6 
whylse, 4- whiles;  3-4  quiles,  4  quyles,  quilis, 
quylis,  qwylys,  quils,  qwhylles,  Sc.  qiihillez, 
4-6  Sc.  quhilis,  6  Sc.  quhillis,  quhylis,  quhyles, 
quhyls,  7-8  Sc.  quhiles.  [orig.  in  advb.  and  conj. 
phr.,  sl%  sume hwile s  iormeiXy,  iHerhwiies  at  times, 
perhwiles  while,  meanwhile,  formed  with  advb. 
-s  on  sumhwile,,  o6erhwiie,  ferhwile  (see  Some- 
■whilb(s,  Othebwhile(s,  THEBEWHiLE(a) ;  on  this 
type  were  modelled  the  expressions  pis  or  fat 
guiles,  to  quiles,  long  whiles,  a  {good)  whiles,  etc. 
and  the  simple  conj.  whiles.l 

I.  f  1.  Preceded  by  a  demonstrative  adj.,  indefi- 
nite article,  or  other  qualifying  word,  forming  advb. 
phrases  :  e.  g.  ihctt  whiles,  at  or  during  that  time ; 
long  whiles,  for  a  long  while,  etc.   Obs, 

13. .  Cursor  M.  5^95  (Gott.)  pat  auiles  ras  \>ax  a  neu  king. 
Ibid.  5713  pis  quills  [Fair/,  alle  pis  quyle]  was  in  israel 
pe  folic  ledd  in  mekil  vnwele.  C1330  R.  Brunnk  Chron. 
Wace  (Rolls)  10108  In  ^>at  louh  ar  sexii  iles— In  J>o  t>e 
dwelte  longe  whyles,  £1430  Two  Cookery.bks.  42  Lat  it 
se|»e  esyli,.  .a  gocil  whylys.  ^1450  Lovrlich  Merlin  9833 
Thanne  scha!  neuere  kyng  Arthewr..his  lond  jn  pes  thanne 
non  whyles  holdc.  cx^lfiXx.  Pol.  Verg.  Engl.  Hist.  (Q^md^n 
1846)  354  In  the  meane  whiles.  1594  R.  Ashley  tr.  L(^s  le 
Roy  85  b,  It  endured  but  a  whiles.  1607  J.  Carpenter 
Plaine  Mans  Plough  233  Ye  haue  beene  as  sheepe  going 
a  ^eat  whiles  astray.  1633  Prvnne  Histrio-m.  1.  52  AH 
which,  if  our  Actors.. would  but  a  whiles  consider  [etc). 
1651  H.  L'EsTRANGE  AnsTv.  Mrq.  Wore.  91  Where  God 
one  whiles  insinuates  himself  into  the  conscience  in  the 
language  of  a  familiar  Friend,  another  while  reclaims  it 
with  the  indignation  of  an  incensed  Judge.  1654  Gayton 
Pleas.  Notes  iv.  289  Nor  have  the  Wardens  ventur'd  all 
this  whiles,  To  lay,  except  my  selfe,  one  in  those  lies. 

2.  The  whiles,  advb,  and  conj.  phr.  ^  the  while, 
While  sb,  a  a,  b.  +  Also  (rarely)  tn  whiles  as  conj. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  3309  Bot  ai  )>e  quils  he  ne  fan  To  behald 
bat  leue  maidan.  13..  IBid.  1729  (G5tt.)  Bot  euer  Jie  quills 
pat  he  [sc.  Noah]  wroght,  pe  folk  to  preche  forgat  he  noght. 
137s  Barbour  Bruce  iii.  435  The  king,  the  quhilis. .  Red  to 
thaim-.Romanys  off  worthi  Ferambrace.  14..  Nort/tern 
Passion  430  (Camb.  Ii.  4.  9)  Here  je  schuln  me  A  hyde  J?e 
qwylys  [v.  rr.  to  whyls,  whilsj  I  go  here  be  syde.  1540 
Palsgr.  Acolastus  iii.  v.  R  j  b,  We  wyll  walke  vp  and  downe 
.  -the  whyles.  1583  Stockkr  Civ.  Warres  Loive  C.  iv.  4  b, 
All  suche  pointes,  as  thei  could  iustly  finde  them  selues 
agreeued,  and  in  whiles  he  gouerned,  deminished.  1590 
Spenser  F,  Q.  ii.  viL  6a  The  whiles  my  hands  I  washt  in 
puritie,  The  whiles  my  soule  was  soyld  with  foule  iniquitie. 
160^  Holland  Amm.  Marcell.  xix.  xii.  141  Paulus  all  the 
whiles  was  the  prompter,  .of  these  cruel!  enterludes.  1632 
Holland  Cypipsedia  144  Perceiving,  .draught-beasts  to 
draw  other  things,  and  feeding  the  whiles.  1759  Colman  Ode 
in  Prose  Sev.  Occas.djS-j)!!.  277  His  heel  Sparkles  refulgent 
with  elastic  steel :  The  whiles  he  wins  his  whiffling  way. 
1808  Scott  Marmion  u  xiii,  They  feasted.. The  whiles 
a  Northern  harper  rude  Chanted  a  rhime  of  deadly  feud. 

f  3.  To  whiles,  advb.  and  conj,  phr,  =  2,  Also 
as  conj.,  to  the  time  that,  until.   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1720  Ai  to-quils  bat  [noe)  sa  wroght  pe 
folk  to  preche  for-gate  ne  noght.  Ibid,  3889  To  quUs  haa 
lya  in  bi  bedd,  For-soth  b^n  sal  l?ou  rachel_  wedd.  Ibid. 
4923  pan  war  b*^  brewer,  .prisund  til  ^e  thrid  morn,..To- 
quils  sent  ioseph  l>c  yepe  Men  \tz\t  harnais  for  to  kepe.  1338 
R.  Brunne  C//ri7».  {1810)  220  Suilk  ribaudie  ^ei  led,.. To- 
whils  Sir  Edward  had  seisid  alle  Euesham.  ixyj  Lay  Folks 
Caie(fh.yY)  139  To  whiles  that  his  bodi  lai  in  tne  graue,  The 
saule  with  the  godhede  went  untill  hell,  a  1400  R.  Brunne's 
Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  2645  pe  while  \Petyt  MS.  Towhils]  J>er 
fader  was  on  lyue  For  J»e  royalme  gon  J>*fy  to  stryue.  c  1400 
Ywaine  <$■  Gaw.  1079,  \  ^**r  yow  hight.  To  have  him  her  or 
the  thrid  nyght  \  Towhils  efter  yowr  kownsayl  send. 

II.  4.  conj,  =  While  conj.  i ;  also  with  that,  fas. 
e  xaao  Bestiary  256  in  O.  E,  Misc.  8  Dus  je  tileS  Sar,  wiles 

5e  time  haue5.  c  1275  Ibid,  144  We  schulde. . vs  ibidde  nyht 
and  day  hwihles  ^sX  we  Hbbe.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1833  For 
quils  \)3X  godd  ))zm  raght  his  grace,  Littel  roght  bam  of  his 
manance.  Ibid,  1948  Tolof  leute  quils  bou  mai  lif.  7  a  1400 
Morte  A  rth.^  3651  Thies  ware  the  cheefe  armes  Of  Arthure . . 
qwhylles  he  in  erthe  lengede.  f  1440  Generydes  4037  Whels 
hesleppe  this  cursyd  creature  Full  trayturly  with  hir  is  goo. 
c  1465  Chci'y  Chase  xxxvii,  Fyghte  ye,  my  myrry  men, 
whyllys  ye  may.  X5a6  Tindale  vi/a//.  v.  25  Agre  with  thine 
adversary  at  once,  whiles  thou  arte  in  the  waye  with  hym. 
1551  Turner  Herbal  i,  Prol.  A  ij  b,  He  that  whilse  other  men 
feight,  standeth  in  the  top  of  a  tre.  157*  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xxxiii.  108  Thir  vertewis  all  scho  had,  quhyls  scho 
stude  aw  Of  God  Eterne,  1503  Shaks.  3  Hen.  Vl,  iii.  i.  39 
The  Tyger  will  be  milde,  whiles  she  doth  mourne.  1633 
Prynne  Histrio.m.  i.  Ep.  Ded.,  The  pressing  importunity. . 
drew  me  whiles  1  was  yet  a  novice,    a  1648  Digbv  Closet 


WHILLYWHA. 

opened  (1669)  156  No  longer  then  whiles  you  can  say  the 
Miserere  Psalm  very  leisurely.  1756  Mrs,  Calderwood  in 
Coltness Collect,  (Maitl.ind  Club)  189  Whiles  Mr  Calderwood 
went  through  the  colledge . .  with  the  fathers,  Daniel  attended 
me.  1858  KloRRis  Wetland  River  230,  I  pray  you,  nurse- 
tend  me,  my  knight,  Whiles  that  I  have  my  breath. 
fb.  irajtsf.   =  VIrilb  conj.  2,  Obs. 

1551  TuRNKR  Herbal  \.  Prol.  Aiij  b,  For  now  (say  they) 
euery  man  with  out  any  study,  .will  become  a  Phisician... 
Whilse  by  occasyon  of  thys  boke,  euery  man,  nay  euery  old 
wyfe  will  presume  not  without  the  mordre  of  many,  to 
practyse  Phisick.  1580  Fulke  Retentive,  Discov.  Dang, 
Rock  xii.  248  Whiles  the  one  will  vrge  a  prerogatiue  of 
Peter,  the  other  will  forge  a  Byshoplike  office  in  the  Apostles, 
1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  i.  71  Whiles  Gallienus.  .gave 
himselfe  over  to . .  riotousnesse,  the  State  of  Rome . .  lay  dis- 
membred  as  it  were^  1665  Evelyn  Let.  to  Sir  W.  Coventry 
2  Oct.,  Sir  William  D'Oyly  and  myself  have  near  ten  thou- 
sand upon  our  care,  whiles  there  seems  tolbe  no  care  of  us. 

t5.  conj.  ■a.n^ prep.  Till,  until :  =  While  *:<?///,  3. 

1308  Munim.  de  Metros  (Bannatyne  CI.)  489  To  be., 
haldene,  .qvhillez  b*.  .satisfactioun  and  pavement ..  be. . 
made,  a  t^oo  Pistill  0/  Susan  177  Whiles  pe  Morwen  to 
Middai  and  mare.  (^1450  St.  Cnthbert  (Surtees)  7492  pare 
he  bade  whils  he  ware  deede,  1516  Pilgr.  Perf,  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  259  Whyles  the  nexte  inatyns.  1545  Ascham  Toxoph. 
I.  37  b,  I  coulde..  reken  vp  suche  a  rable  of  shoters  that  be 
named.,  in  poetes,  as  wolde  holde  vs  talkyng  whyles  to- 
morowe.  x(Soi  Shaks,  Tivel.  N.  iv.  iii.  29  He  shall  conceale 
it  Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note. 

6.  adv.  fa.  Formerly:  =WHlLBflf/z'.  2,  Sc.Obs, 

ci37S,-Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvii.  {Vincencius)  3  pis  name 
vincensius  to  say  Is  man  bat  ourcumys  ay,  Assancte  vincent 
quhilis  dide  Thru  his  pacience.  1573  Satir.  Poems  Re/ortn, 
xii.  94  That  Bogill  thair  that  Je  hard  blaw,  With  quhome 
quhyles  je  wer  small  content. 

D.  Sometimes:   «  While  adv.  i.     Chiefly  Sc, 

In  mod.  use  apprehended  as  sb.  pi. :  cf.  While  sb.  6  e, 

c  1480  Henryson  Two  Mice  7  Quhyle  vnder  busk,quhyle 
vnder  breir,  Quhylis  in  the  corne.  c  1550  Rolland  Crt. 
Venus  I,  356  Lufe..alteris  ay  to  euerie  kinde  and  stait : 
Quhylis  to,  quhylis  fra.  a  1557  Grimalde  in  TotteVs  Misc. 
(Arb.)  103  Italian  whiles,  and  Spanish  you  do  hear,  and  know 
full  well.  x(S6i  R.  Baillie  in  Lauderdale  Papers  (Camden 
1884)  I.  96  My  hert  whiles  trimbles  for  you.  a  172*  Foun- 
tainhall  in  M.  P.  Brown  Suppi.  Diet.  Decis.  {1826)  II.  460 
She  took  whiles  fits  of  distraction.  1829  Brockett  N.  C. 
Gloss,  (ed.  2)  s.  v..  It  rains  whiles.  1830  Newman  Verses 
Var.  Occas.  (1868)  42  Keen  regret  and  tearful  yearning, 
Whiles  unfelt,  and  whiles  returning.  x886  Stevenson  Kid' 
napped  xxvi,  So  we  lay . . ,  whiles  whispering,  whiles  lying 
still. 

Whilest,  obs.  form  of  Whilst. 

Whiling  (hwai'lig),  ///.  a.  [f.  Whilb  v.  + 
-INO  2,]  Of  time  :  Passing  tediously,  tedious :  see 
While  v.  3  b. 

X7i«  Steele  Sped,  No.  ^48  P  i^  The  whiling  Time,  the 
gathering  together,  and  waiting  a  little  before  iJinner,  is  the 
most  awkwardly  passed  away  of  any  Part  in  the  four  and 
twenty  hours.  Ibid.  522  p  i  To  pass  away  the  whiling 
Moments  and  Intervals  of  Life. 

WMlk  (hwilk).  [?.]  Local  name  for  the  scoter, 
a  species  of  wild  duck, 

a  1705  Ray  Sj^n.  Avium  (1713)  138  Anser  maximus  niger. 
The  Whilk  dictus,  ineunte  Bruma  primum  adveniens. 
{Hence  in  later  books.] 

"Whilk,  var.  Whelk  ;  dial.  f.  Which, 

Whill,  obs.  form  of  While. 

Whillaloo  (hwi-lal«).  dial.  Also  8  whilly 
lou,  9  whillaluh,  whillilu,  whillilew,  whiUa- 
lew.  [Ir.  uileliugh.  Cf.  Ululu.]  A  cry  or  song 
of  lamentation  ;  an  outcry,  uproar,  hubbub. 

1790  Jas.  Fisher  Poems  65  She's  sleeping  now  I  Yet 
wakens  wi^  a  greeting  eye,  An'  whilly  lou.  1800  Maria 
Edgeworth  Castle  Rackrent  Tales  1832  I.  5  Then  such  a 
fine  WhiUaluh  1  you  might  have  heard  it  to  the  farthest  end 
of  the  county.  [Ibid.  100  The  declining  taste  for  the 
Ullaloo  in  Ireland.]  i8ao  Hogg  Winter  Even.  Tales  I.  162 
What  whillilu  is  that.  Thou  keep'st  a  trilling  at  ?  X84X  Lever 
O'Malley  Ixxx,  And  sure  I  set  up  a  whiililew  myself. 

Whille,-ll(e)8,  -llest, -llom(e,  -lion,  obs.  ff. 
While,  Whiles,  Whilst,  Whilom. 

Whilly  (hwi-li),  V.  Sc.  [?  Short  for  Whillt- 
WHA  v.]  trans,  =  Whillywha  v. 

X71X  Ramsay  Addr.  to  Town-Council  Edin.  10  They  .. 
The  honest  Lieges  whilly*d.  ,1737  —  Sc.Prov.  (1797)  91 
Wise  men  may  oe  whilly'd  wi' wiles.  x8so  ^coti  Abbot 
xvi,  Ihese  baptized  idols,  .whillied  the  old  women  out  of 
their  corn  and  their  candle  ends. 

Whillywha  (hwi*lihwa,  -g),  sb,  Sc,  Also 
-whaw,  -whaa,  -wa,  whilli(e)whB,  whully wha. 
[Of  obscure  origin.] 

1.  A  wheedling  or  insinuating  person ;  a  flatter- 
ing deceiver.     Also  attrib. 

c  1680  [F.  Sempill]  Banishm.  Poverty  in  Watson  Coll.  Sc. 
Poems  (1706)  I.  IS  We  fear'd  no  Reavers  for  our  Money, 
Nor  Whilly-whaes  to  grip  our  Gear.  171^  Ramsay  Elegy 
on  Cowper  v,  He  gather 'd  Gear,  .and  left  it  a'  !  May  be  to 
some  sad  Whilliwhaw  O'  fremit  Blood.  1814  Scott  Red' 
gauntlet  ch.  xii,  He's  a  whilly-whaw  body  and  has  a  plaus- 
ible tongue  of  his  own.  1890  Service  A'lJ^awf^wwH  xix,  Ony 
whillywha  o'  an  Englisher. 

2.  Wheedling  speech,  flattery,  cajolery, 

1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  v,  I  wish  ye  binna  beginning  to 
learn  the  way  of  blawing  in  a  woman's  lug  wi*  a*  your 
whilly-wha's.  1843  Ballantine  Gaierlunzie's  Wallet  x, 
225  '  Gae  wa'  wi'  your  whillywhaws,'  said  Nanny. 

Whillywha,  v.  Sc  [See  prec]  trans.  To  take 
in  or  persuade  by  flattery;  to  wheedle,  coax,  cajole. 

18x6  Scott  Old  Mort.  xl,  He  caniia  wbllliwha  me  as  he 
has  dune  mony  a  ane.  1893  Stevenson  Catriona  xv,  The 
fower  lads.. tried  to  whillywha  him  to  be  quiet. 


WHILOM. 

Whilnxele,  -nesse :  see  Whilemkal,  -ness. 
Whilom (hw3i*bm), (Zi/z'.  {adj.)t  conj.  Forms: 
I  hwiliim,  -on,  -an,  -un,  wilum,  3  {Orffi,)  whi- 
lumm,  hwilem,  (h)wylem,  hwylen,  jwilene, 
wilen,  3-4  whiien,  4  whylon,  (whilhom),  4-5 
•whilmn,  4-6  whylome,  4-7  whylom,  5  why- 
Ivim,  whileno,  6  whillon,  {Sc.  vhylome),  7 
Sc,  whillome,  8  whillom,  4-  whilome,  \rhi- 
lom ;  3-4  quilum,  4  Sc.  qwhilom,  4-5  Sc, 
quhilom,  4-6  Sc.  quliilum,  quhylum,  5  Sc. 
qwhilum,  qwhylum,  qwylum,  6  quilome. 
[OE.  kwilum^  later  -on,  -an^  =  OS.  hwtlon  at 
times  (MDu.,  MLG.  wtlen  formerly,  Du.  wijkn 
late  =  deceased),  OHG.  hwmn,  -<?«  (MHG.  wtleti, 
wiUniy  G.  wei/and formeily)  dat.  pi.  ofWHiLE  sd.'] 
A-  adv.  (adj.) 
fl.  At  times:  =  While  a^/z'.  i, "Whiles  6b.  Obs. 
apoo  O.  E.  Mar^yrcl.  7  July,  Yrab  twejen  dagas,  hwilum 
ymS  )»ry,  hwilum  after  ealre  wucan.  a  xooo  Bo<th.  Metr. 
xxix.  53  Hwilum  cerreS  eft  on  uprodor  sclbeorhta  leg,  leoht 
iyfte;  Ii5c3  him  behindan  hefig  hrusan  dxl,  |>eah  hit  hwilan 
ier  eor3e  sio  cealde  oninnan  hire  heold,  a  1300  Cursor  M, 
25166  par  es  resun  qui  \x  bon  Es  noght  granted  us  quilum 
sun,  rx3So  lyUL  Palerne  i788\Vhilum  )>ei  went  on  alle 
four..&  whan  ^\  wery  were  )>ei  went  vp-ri;ttes.  7^x400 
Marie  Artk.  1J45  Thai  tiltine  to-gederz;  Whilome  Artbure 
ouer,  and  other- while  vndyre.  ?  a  1550  Freiris  Berwik  353 
in  MaiUand  Folio  MS.  (S.T.S.)  143  And  quhylum  he  sat 
still  in  ane  studej-ing,  And  quhylum  on  his  buik  he  was 
reyding.  a  x6oo  Montgomerie  Misc.  Poems  xHi.  24  File 
vhylome  love,  and  It  will  folou  thee. 
2.  At  some  past  time ;  some  time  before  or  ago ; 
once  upon  a  lime :  =  While  adv.  2,Whiles  6a.  arch, 
c  xaoo  Ormin  4868  Ure  Laferrd  Crist  bimm  sellf  Uss  jaff 
heroffe  bisne,  pser  t>aer  he  se55de  himm  sellf  whilumm  purrh 
hiss  prophetess  tunge.  c  1205  Lay,  28633  pa  wes  bit  iwurSen 
J?at  Merlin  seide  whiien.  c  1250  Kent,  Serin,  in  O.  E,  Misc, 
27  Hi  offrede  Stor,  l>et  me  offrede  wylem  be  l?o  ialde  laghe 
to  here  godes  sacrefise.  a  1300  Cursor  M.6jS6  To  cumlinges 
do  yee  right  na  suike,  For  quilum  war  yee  seluen  slike. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  i  whilom  as  oldestories  tellen  vs 
Ther  was  a  due  J>at  highte  Theseus.  ^1435  Wyntoun  Cron. 
IL  Prol.  33  As  Orosius  qwhilum  wrate.  15x3  Bradshaw 
St.  Werburge  n.  3021  Auncient  poetes  ..  Whilom  flouryng 
in  eloquence  facundious.  xs8x  A.  Hall  Iliad  iv.  66  Oynt- 
ments.'.T'aswage  the  paine:  the  which  whilom  the  cunning 
Chyron  taughte  To  Esculape,  1582  Stanvhubst-^w^/j  hi. 
(Arb.)  72  This  Polydor  whillon . .  Too  king  Treicius  was  sent. 
X656  Earl  Monm.  tr.  BoccalinVs  Advts.fr.  Faniass,  n.  Ixi. 
(1674)  213  The  whilome  powerful  Kingdom  of  Hungary. 
1682  Drydbn  Mac  Flecknot  35  The  Lute  I  whilom  strung. 
1749  Fielding  Totn  Jones  x.  viii,  The  'squire , .  began  to  roar 
forth  the  name  of  SophJa  as  loudly . .  as  whilom  did  Hercules 
that  of  Hylas.  x8o8  Scott  Marvtion  iv.  xi,  Where  oft 
whilom  were  captives  pent.  1879  Jefferies  Wild  Life  in 
S.  Co,  X.  10  The  wistful  eyes  which  whilom  glanced  down.. 
upon  the  sweet  clover  fields, 

b.  as  adj.  That  existed,  or  was  such,  a^t  a  former 
time;  fonner;  fof  a  person,  'late',  deceased 
{pbs^  X  =  While  adv.  2  b.  arch. 

X4Sa  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  II.  387  All  them  that  had 
arte  or  parte  of  the  slaughter.. of  whylum  William,  Earle 
of  Douglas,  my  brother.  x58x  A,  Hall  Iliad  iv.  70  Thy 
whilome  sire,  .neuer  quaild  in  mortal  joyne.  a  1657  Sir  W, 
"ikiijRKHist.  Wks.  (S.T.  S.)II.  249  Designeing  her  the  wife 
to  whillome  S'  Adame  Mure.  1837  Carlyle  Fr,  Rev,  III. 
V.  iii,  General  Doppet,  a  whilom  Medical  man.  1868  G. 
Dutp  Pol.  Surv.  151  Mexico,  .that  whilom  dependency  of 
the  Spanish  Crown.  x888  Bryce  Ar/ter.  Comniw.  Ixxvii, 
III.  17  When  superstition  and  the  habit  of  submission  have 
vanished  &om  the  whilome  subjects. 
f  3.  At  a  future  time,  some  time ;  in  future. 
a  xjpo  Cursor  M.  17732  Quilum  sal  J>is  ilk  barn  Be  to  sum 
men  in  uprising,  Til  oJJer  sum  in  dun  falling.  15x3  Brad- 
shaw St.  Werburge  \.  81  Therfore  I  purpose.  .All  suche 
ydlenes  whylom  to  refuse. 

B.  conj.  =  While  conj.  t,  3.  dial. 
1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle,  etc.  izi  A  man.  .With  whom 
his  father  held  much  conversation  Whilome  he  livde.  1647 
YfAxa  Simple  Cobler  $1  Subjects  their  King,  the  King  his 
Subjects  greets,  Whilome  the  Scepter  and  the  Plough-staffe 
meets.  X854  Miss  Baker  Northavipt.  Gloss.,  whilom, 
whilst,  during  which  time.  '  Stay  whilom  I  come.* 
1[  Aberrant  uses.  Of  whilom*,  for  some  time  past. 
So  this  whilom. 

16x9  Fletcher  Mons.  Thomas  iv,  ii,  This  mony  I  do  give 
ye,  because  of  whilom  You  have  been  thought  my  son. 
cx6*oZ.  hovoZion's F/owersii8ss)72, 1  wot  not,  what  inmee 
is  come  to  pass,  In  mee  this  whilome  who  most  gladely  was. 
Hence  [with  -J,  after  Whiles]  +WliilomB  adv. 
Sc.  Obs.  (5  quhillumys,  6  quhyllmn(ni)is, 
quhylomifl ;  cf.  WFris,  wilens^y  at  times,  some- 
times. 

a  1500  Bernard,  dc  cura  ret  fam.  219  Gef  quhillumys 
pleseis  ioculatoris, . .  Fen5e  ^e  Jjar  fantasy  to  here,  a  1585 
Montgomerie  Flyting  508  In  i?e  bark  of  ane  bowrtrie, 
quhyllumis  they  bed  it.  X768  Ross  Helenore  i.  69  Wbiloms 
they  tented,  an  sometimes  they  plaid. 

Whilse,  obs.  form  of  Whiles. 

Whilst  (hwailst),  rtfl^z^.,  ciw/.  {prep.)  Forms; 
4  quilest,  -ist,  quylest,  -ist,  5  qwhilste,  "whylst, 
5-6  whylest,  6  whillest,  whylyst,  wylst,  Sc, 
quhylest,  6-7  whilest,  7  wtLil'st,  6-  whilst, 
[f.  Whiles  +  -/  as  in  amongst,  amidst."] 

1.  a.  In  advb.  phr.  the  whilst  (obs,  or  rare  arch.), 
also  (rare)  f  to  whilst ,  in  the  whilst,  or  as  simple 
adv.  whilst  (obs.  exc,  dial.) :  During  that  time, 
meaawhile.    Also  fa  whilst :  for  a  time. 
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e  J27S  Cursor  M.64jy(Fairf.)  pe quilest  moises  helde  vphis 
hende  Hit  was  wele  m  )>e  batel  kende,  For  ay  to  quilest 
witerly  Had  goddis  folk  pe  ouer  maistri.  XS95  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett,  Sen  11 1.  IV.  116,  I  served  a  whilest  with  the  late 
Erie  of  Leycester.  x6ox  Shaks.  Tiuel.  N.  iv.  ii.  \  Doe  it 
quickly.  He  call  sir  Toby  the  whilst.  X613  Beaum.  &  Fl. 
Cupids  Rev.  II.  v,  Go  run,  And  tell  the  Duke  ;  And  whilst 
I'll  close  her  eyes.  1646  H.  Lawrence  Commun.  Afigels 
113  If  God  would  doe  all,  and  men  might  sleeps  the  whilest. 
X671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Collo<],  228  Alway,  except  that  in 
the  whilest  at  the  first,  I  lived  four  years  at  Padua,  c  \^% 
Roxb.  Ball.  {1888)  VI.  500  Though  present  you  be,  all  the 
whilst  that  they  dine.  1683  in  jotk  Vol.  Walpole  Soc.  {1922) 
67  Pray . .  forget  not  the  proposal  of  Sr  :  Yours  Really  whilst 
F.  Place.  1819  Scott  Ivanhoe  x.  But  a  small  sum  ;^  some- 
thing in  hand  the  whilst.  _  1895  Jas.  Prior  Renie  xxi,  Why 
don't  you  send  for  the  p'liceman  whilst ! 

b.  The  whilst,  conj.  phr.  (also  with  that) :  Dur- 
ing the  time  that,  while;  fwhen.  Obs.  or  rare  arch. 

C  X37S  Cursor  M.  2966  (Fairf.)  pe  folk  ware  ful  of  pride  pe 
quylest  he  dwelled  ham  bi-side.  Ibid.  15461  pe  quilist  J?at 
5e  me  se  him  kis  Lay  hande  on  him.  1582  Stanyhurst 
JEneis  III.  (Arb.)  79  Thee  whilst  fayre  Phoebus  theeyeers 
course  roundlye  reuolued.  159s  Shaks.  John  iv,  ii.  19^, 
I  saw  a  Smith  stand  with  his  hammer  (thus)  The  whilst  his 
Iron  did  on  the  Anuile  coole.  X62S  Fletcher  &  Shirley 
Nt.  Walker  i.  i,  Make  your  mirth,  the  whilst  I  bear  my 
misery,  1798  Anti-facobin  No.  25  (1799)  II.  237  Each  his 
head.  .ShaJces,  the  whilst  his  tale  is  told. 

2.  conj.  (falso  with  that)  —  While  cofij,  i,b,  d, 
Whiles  4. 

CJ37$  Cursor  M.  2085  (Fairf.)  He  lined  lelly  quylist  he 
mo^t.  Ib/d.  5491  Quylest  atte  loseph  regned  ]7are  His 
breber  In  egipte  regnande  ware.  1435  Misvn  Fire  of  Love 
II,  IX.  91  Slike  frenschyp  is  fenyd,  for  it  may  not  last  hot 
qwhilste  lust  &  profett  bydis.  c  1450  in  Aungier  Sjyon  (1840) 
308  A  clothe,  up  on  the  which  the  professours  must  lygh 
prostrat  whylst  the  letany  is  in  syngyng  aflyr  masse.  1569 
Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  II.  4  'Ihe  parliament 
held  quhylest  scho  wes  in  Lochlevin.  ^  1579  Lvly  Ett- 
iliues  I.  P  ij  b,  Whilest  that  the  childe  Is  young,  let  him 
oe  instructed  in  vertue  and  lyterature.  xSjjS  Shaks. 
Merry  W.  i.  i.  j86  He  nere  be  drunk  whilst  I  hue  againe, 
but  in  honest,  ciuill,  godly  company,  a  1631  Donne  Serm., 
Ps.  xxxii.  6  (1640)  597  Woe  unto  us,  if  we  seeke  him  not 
whilest  he  affords  us  these  helpes.  1635  Jackson  Creed 
viii.  viii.  73  During  the  time  of  his  humiliation  here_  on 
earth,  or  whilest  hee  became  hostage  for  our  Redemption. 
1669  Worlidge  Syst.  Agric.  222  The  Trees. .and  Fields 
are  now  nakedj  unless  cloathed  in  white,  whilest  the 
Countrey-man  sits  at  home,  and  enjoyes  the  Fruit  of  his 
past  labours.  X703  De  Foe  More  Reform.  12  With  lame 
pretences  they  revive  Those  Lines  when  Dead,  he  blush 'd 
at  whilst  alive.  1782  Eliz.  Blower  Geo.  Bateman  III.  7 
All  in  less  time  than  whilst  one  could  cry — 'A  good 
riddance'.  x8i8  Scott  Br,  Lamm,  xxi,  Fetch  us  up  a 
bottle  of  the  Burgundy, . .  And  I  say,  Craigie,  you  may  fetch 
up  half-a-dozen  whilst  you  are  about  it.  1848  Thackeray 
Van.  Fair  xxv.  Be  quiet  whilst  the  tempest  lasts.  X918 
Act  8^  g  Geo.  V  c.  17  Scbed.  i.  ii,_Such  revocation  shall 
not  be  made  whilst  the  Bill,  .is  pending  in  either  House. 
+  b.  prep.    During.  Obs,  rare^K 

X591  Sparry  tr.  Cattan's  Geovtancie  186  Whilest  the  time 
that  the  Emperour  Charles  the  fift  was  at  Nece  ..  I  was 
requested , .  to  make  him  a  fygure. 

3.  trans/,   =>■  While  conj.  2  a,  b,  c, 

XS48  Udall,  etc.  Erasvt.  Par.  Matt.  vi.  26  Whilest  they 
catcbe  after  a  vayne  reward  here,  they  be  disapointed  of 
that,  whiche  onelye  aught  to  be  desyred.  1586  T.  B.  La 
Primaud,  Fr.  Acad.  i.  15  Whilest  they  [sc.  the  Stoics] 
granted  to  mans  power  such  an  excellent  and  divine  dis- 
position, they  lift  him  up  in  a  vain  presumption.  1590 
Shaks.  Com.  Err.  11.  i.  88  His  company  must  do  his  minions 
grace,  Whil'st  I  at  home  starue  for  a  merrielooke.  c:x6oo-« 
Sonn,  xxxvii,  10,  I  am  not  lame,  poore,  nor  dispis'd.  Whilst 
that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  giue.  X65S  Fuller 
Ch.  Hist,  I.  X  There  is  a  place,  .where,  .thousands  of  the 
Heads  of  Oxen  were  digged  up,  whereat  the  Ignorant 
wondred,  whilest  the  Learned  well  understood  them  to  be 
the  proper  Sacrifices  to  Diana.  1699  Garth  Dispens.  il  20 
Portia..  Laments  her  barren  Curse,  and  begs  a  Son.  Whilst 
Iris,  his  cosmetick  Wash,  must  try,  To  make  her  Bloom 
revive,  and  Lovers  dye.  X7<ji  Middleton  Cicero  I.  iii.  152 
The  Knights,  .considered  him  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of 
their  order,  whilst  he,  to  ingratiate  himself  the  more  with 
them,  affected  always.,  to  boastof  that  extraction.  X843 
Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xxlx.  Whilst  ber  appearance  was  an 
utter  failure.  .Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley's  diout  was,  on  the 
contrary,  very  brilliant.  X890  L.  C.  D'Oyle  Notches  4  One 
day  the  right  leg  would  be  disabled,  whilst  the  next  day  it 
would  be  the  left  leg  that  suffered.  X907  Athemeum  3  Aug. 
129/2  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Boston,  ..or  the  Congress 
Libraries,  whilst  the  copy  at  Harvard  is  imperfect. 

4.  conj.  Till,  until:  =  While fi??//*.  3, Whiles 5, 
Obs.  exc.  dial, 

c  1520  Skrlton  Magnyf,  324,  I  pray  you,  Larges,  here  to 
remayne,  Whylest  I  knowe  what  tnis  letter  dotbe  contayne. 
Ibid.  685  Tary  whylyst  that  I  come  agayne.  1594  Greene 
&  Lodge  LookingGl.  Lond,  451  My  wife  might  blow  whilst 
she  burst.  X653  Gloria  Sf  Narcissus  1. 308  There  to  remaine, 
..whilst  she  heard  some  newes  of  Narcissus. 

Whilt(e,  obs.  north,  ff.  Quilt  sb.'^ 

Whilum,  obs.  form  of  Whilom. 

tWhilwendlic,  ^.  Obs,  [OE,  hwllwendlic, 
f.  hwil  While  sb,  +  stem  of  wendan  to  turn,  Wend 
+  -lie  -LY  ^.]     Lasting  for  a  time,  temporary. 

f  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiii.  21  Hyt  naefb  pone  wyrtrum 
on  him  ac  is  hwilwendlic.  c  1200  Ormin  18825  patt  arrke 
iss  wbilwendlike  J>ing  &  eldej>j>  &  forrwurrl?el>)T. 

Whilwh,  Whily,  obs.  ff.  Willow,  Wily. 

Whim  (hwim),  sby-  Also  8  whym,  [See 
Whim-wham.  The  transference  of  meaning  from 
branch  I  to  branch  II  is  similar  to  that  in  Engine 
and  Gm  sb}\ 


WHIM, 

I.  -f  1,  A  pun  or  play  on  words;  a  donble 
meaning,   Obs. 

1641  Bkome  Jav,  Crew  i.  (1652)  Bib,  There  was  the  whim, 
or  double  meaning  ou't.  Ibid.,  One  told  a  Gentleman  His 
son  should  be  a  man-killer,  and  hang'd  for't;  Who,  after 
prov'd  a  great  and  rich  Physician,  And  with  great  Fame 
ith'  Universitie  Hang'd  up  in  Picture  for  a  grave  example. 
There  was  the  whim  of  that.  Quite  contrary  !  Ibid.  Bab, 
Shall  Squire  Oldrent's  Daughters  Weare  old  rents  in  their 
Garments?    (there's  a  whim  too). 

2.  t  a.  A  fanciful  or  fantastic  creation  ;  a  whim- 
sical object.   Obs. 

X678  Butler  Hud,  111.  i.  108  When  he. .Had  rifled  all  his 
Pokes  and  Fobs  Of  Gimcracks,  Whims  and  Jiggumbobs. 
17x2-13  Swift  Jrnl.  to  Stella  16  Jan.,  I  came  home  at 
seven,  and  began  a  little  whim,  which  just  came  into  my 
head;  and  will  make  a  threepenny  pamphlet.  X731  Cheny 
List  Horse-Matches  89  This  Prize  is  cail'd  a  Whim  or 
whimsical  Plate,  because  the  Conditions  of  running  for  the 
same,  are  different  from  those  of  all  other  Prizes,  xys* 
Hume  Ess.  <5-  Trent,  {ijtj)  I.  275  Were  the  testimony  of 
history  less  positive.,  such  a  Government  [as  that  of  Sparta] 
would  appear  a  mere  philosophical  whim  or  fiction.  xSax 
Clare  Vill.  Minstrel  I.  in  Some  maypraise  the  grass-plat 
whims.  Which  the  gard'ner  weekly  trims, 
f  b.  A  whimsical  fellow.  Obs, 

17x8  Addlson  Spect.  No.  371  f  2  That  sort  of  Men  who 
are  called  Whims  and  Humourists. 

C.  In  ombre,  the  deciding  on  the  trump  suit  by 
turning  up  the  top  card  of  the  stock. 
^  X874  H.  H.  GiBBS  Ombre  41  note,  Voltereta,  though  known 
in  England  (under  the  name  of  the  Whim),  was  not  appre- 
ciated there. 

3.  A  capricious  notion  or  fancy ;  a  fantastic  or 
freakish  idea ;  an  odd  fancy. 

1697  Vanbrugh  Prov.  Wife  11.  ii,  Walking  pretty  late  in 
the  Park.. A  Whim  took  me  to  sing  Chevy-Chace,  170* 
Savery  Miner's  Friend  80  Many  such  like  Whims  (as 
perpetual  motion]  are  pretended  to  by  Designing  Men. 
1713  Hearne  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  IV.  254  The  New-Printing 
House  just  erected,  w^^  is  (it  seems,  out  of  a  Whim)  to 
be  called  Typograpbeum  Clare ndonianum.  178X  Cowper 
Truth  8g  See  the  sage  hermit,.  .Wearing  out  life  in  his 
religious  whim,  Till  his  religious  whimsy  wears  out  him. 
1832  Ht,  Martineau  Ella  of  Gar.  viii.  The  scheme  was  no 
whim  of  the  moment.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  xlii,  Mrs. 
Dombey  may  be  in  earnest,  or  she  may  be  pursuing  a  whim, 
or  she  may  be  opposing  me.  1899  Conan  Doyle  Duet, 
Con/essionsi  Ther&  axe  all., degrees  of  love,  some  just  the 
whim  of  a  moment,  and  others  the  passion  of  a  lifetime. 

b.  In  generalized  sense :  Capricious  humour  or 
disposition  of  mind, 

ax7cx  Prior  Enigma,  ^  ForvCd  half  beneath,  etc.*  7  They 
[jc.  skates]  serve  the  poor  for  use,  the  rich  for  whim.  1718 
Pope  Dune.  iii.  153  Sneering  Goode^  half  malice  and  half 
whim.  X809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  xii.  1.  (Rtldg.)  423,  I  came 
up  to  pay  my  devotions  ;  but  whim,  or  perhaps  revenge., 
determined  her  to  put  on  the  stranger.  1884  Stevenson 
Mem.  <S-  Portraits  xvi.  (1887)  275  Mr.  Besant  so  genial,.. 
with  so  persuasive  and  humorous  a  vein  of  whim, 
C,   Comb, 

X647  Ward  Simple  Cobler  25  These  whimm*  Crown'd 
shees,  these  fashion-fansying  wits.  1786  Burns  Bard's 
Epit.  i,  Is  there  a  whim-inspir'd  fool,  Owre  fast  for  thought, 
owre  hot  for  rule, . .  Let  him  draw  near. 

II.  4.  A  machine,  used  esp.  for  raising  ore  or 
water  from  a  mine,  consisting  of  a  vertical  shaft 
carrying  a  large  drum  with  one  or  more  radiating 
arms  or  beams  to  which  a  horse  or  horses,  etc._ 
may  be  yoked  and  by  which  it  may  be  turned,  the 
rope  being  wound  on  the  drum  by  the  horse's 
motion.     Also  horse-whim,  ^ 

X738  MSS.  Dk.  Portland  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  VI.  177 
This  Lord  has  destroyed  the  old  ridiculous  water  works  and 
whims  that  were  then  when  made  much  in  vogue.  1759 
B.  Martin  Nat,  Hist.  I.  Cornwall  11  A  Wheel  and  Axle, 
(which  they  call  a  Whim).  1778  Prvce  Min.  Comub.  143 
A  proper  working  Shaft,  upon  which  a  Whym  may  be 
erected.  1859  H.  Kingsley  G.  Hamlyn  xxxvi.  They  above. . 
were  rigging  a  rope  to  an  old  horse- whim.  1890  *  R.  Bolorb- 
WOOD '  Miner^s  Right  xliv,  The  whole  plant,  the  whim,  the 
tools, , ,  —every  mortal  thing  down  to  a  worn-out  hide 
bucket — was  sold. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  whim-driver^  -engine^ 
'giny  ^horse,  -house,  -kibbUy  -rope,  -round,  -shaft. 

X7S7  Borlase  in  Phil.  Trans,  L.  504  Thfe  whim-house 
shook  so  terribly,  that  a  man  there  at  work  ran  out  of  it, 
concluding  it  to  be  falling.  X778  Pryce  Miti.  Comub,  144 
A  whym  Shaft  to  draw  the  Deads  and  Ore  from  the  Sump 
of  the  Mine.  Ibid.  150  Two  horses.. go  round  upon  a  plat- 
form named  the  Whymround.  Ibid.  165  In  deep  Mines, 
some  whym  ropes  cost  fifty  or  sixty  pounds.  Ibid,  Gloss. 
s,v.Kibbal,  A  Whym-Kibbal  is  a  larger  [bucket],  which., 
serves  to  draw  water  with,  or  bring  up  the  Ore  to  grass. 
1789  Brand  Hist.  Newc.  II.  684  In  a  whim  gin  the  ropes 
run  upon  two:  wheel  pulHes  over  the  shaft.  1854  2nd  Rep. 
Cornivall  Polytechn,  Soc.  41  The  Steam  Whim  Engine. 
1855  Leifchild  Cornwall  139  Shafts  . .  intended  for  the 
extraction  of  ores  (called  whim-shafts  where  horse-whlms 
are  employed  for  extracting  the  produce).  x88x  Instr. 
Census  Clerks  (1885)  84  Whim  Driver.  1896  J.  Hocking 
Fields  of  Fair  Renown  i,  The  boy  who  drove  the  '  whira 
horse  '  cracked  his  whip. 

TI  In  sense  4  a  variant  whin  is  found. 

X838  SiMMS  Publ,  Wks.  Gt.  Brit.  11.  3  Cutting  the  whin 
ropes  nearly  through.  X884  Knight  Diet.  Meek.  SuppL, 
W/iin  (Mining),  a  machine  for  raising  ores  and  refuse.  1897 
IP'estm.  Gaz.  9  June  5/3  Rolling  a  large  oak  tree  with 
a  timber  whin. 

Hence  WMmmed  a.,  ?  possessed  with  a  whim  or 
odd  fancy  ;  Whiininery,  a  piece  of  whimsicality ; 
Whi'msliip,  mock  title  for  a  whimsical  person, 

Z654  Gayton  Pleas,  Notes  i.  viii.  29  Our  Don  (or  if  Saacho 


WHIM, 

had  the  braines,  for  the  Squires  were  *whim*d  in  thewhiske) 
might  very  well  from  that  encounter  have  stil'd  himself  a 
Knight  of  Millan._  1837  Eraser's  Mag;.  XV.  333  Had  not 
Mr.  Pugin's  attenuon  been  too  exclusively  engrossed  by  that 
architectural  "whimmery,  1906  T.  Sinton  Poetry  of  Loch- 
aber  182  We  can  imagine  the  swing  of  his  bow  with  many 
a  pause  and  twirl  carrying  through  the  whimeries  of  the 
Thyme.  1793  A  tut,  Reg;,,  Prfffects  337  You're  sure  to  find  bis 
*VVhimship  there. 

Whim,  sb.^  [Of  unknown  origin.]  Tlie  Euro- 
pean wigeon.  ' 

«  1705  RAv5y«.  Avium  Ujij)  146  Penelope  Aldrov.  An 
A  Has  /istularis?  The  Wigeon,  or  Whewer,  or  Whim. 
[Hence  in  later  works.] 

Whim  (hwim),  V.    [f.  Whim  j^.I] 

1.  tfl"  «»'''•  with  ii:  To  play  the  whimsical  fellow. 
tb.  trans.  To  put  off  hy  a.  whim  or  fancy,  o. 
To  desire  capriciously,  to  have  an  odd  fancy  for. 
Hence  w  ui'mming  ppl,  a, ,  whimsical,  capricious. 

1704  T.  Baker  Aclal  Ox/,  in.  ii.  33  Bio,  [Asiile]  The  Rogue 
whims  it  rarely.  1710  R.  Ward  Lrl/e  H,  More  216  He  knew 
not,  how  he  came  to  be  whimm'd  off  from  it  (as  his  expression 
was).  X787  Howie  Plain  Reas,  Diss.  215  [The  motion]  was 
rejected  on  the  whimming  pretence  there  was  no  present 
lianger.  1841  Mrs.  Trollope  Vis.  Italy  I.  x.  153  What  he 
whimmed  to  will,  that  he  had  power  to  do.  x86o  5.  Martim 
IVestm,  Chapel  Pulpit  ii.  15  He  expects  us  to  do  not  what 
we  whim. 

2.  intr.  Of  the  head  :  To  be  giddy,  to  '  swim  ', 
Now  dial, 

ijoo  Concreve  Way  of  World  IV.  61  My  head  begins  to 
whim  it  about— Why  dost  thou  not  speak  ?  thou  art  ^th  as 
drunk  and  as  mute  as  a  Fish.  17X6-SO  Lett,  Mist's  Jml, 
(1722)  I.  88  The  first  Night  he  retired  to  his  Chamber,  his 
Head  whimm'd  immediately. 

Whim,  var.  Queue  a,,  Wnnr,  Wm  v. 

Whimberry  (hwi-mberi).  local.  Forms :  i 
winberije,  5  wynneberie,  7  win(ne)borry,  8 
wind-berry,  9  whlnberry,  w(h)imberry,  [As- 
similated f.  whinberry,  alteration  of  ■winberry 
(repiesenting,  with  normal  vowel-shortening,  OE. 
vitnberiie;  of.  Wineberbt)  by  association  with 
Whin  1.]    The  bilberry  or  whortleberry. 

a  xioo  in  Napier  OE,  Glosses  i-^-z/s^'n  Bacciniarum,  win. 
beri^ena.  c  146a  J.  RussEU.  Bk.  Nurture  78  Aftur  mete 
peeres,  nottys,  strawberies,  wynneberies,  and  hardchese. 
l6ia  ShutlleTvortlts'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  189  Given  to 
awenche  which  brought  winberries  from  Burneley  woode, 
iiij*.  1611  CoTGR.,  Morets,  winne-berries,  hurtle-berries. 
•*34-S  Brereton  I'rav,  (Chetham  Soc.)  I.  131  Winberries 
made  me  subject  to  fainting  also,  and  are  churlish  things  for 
the  stomach.  1776  Withering  Bot.  Arrangem,  228  Black, 
worts.  ..  Biberries  \.sic\.  Wind-berry.  1847  Halliwell, 
Whimberries,  bilberries.  iSm  Pratt  Floiver.  PI,  III.  351 
Bilberry,  or  Whortleberry  ..  lliis  elegant  shrub. .is  some- 
times called  also  Whinberry.  i860  W.  White  Wrekin 
viii.  74  Bilberries,— wimberries,  as  the  rustics  call  them. 
186a  KfNGSLEY  Water  Bah.  i,  The  heath  was  full  of  bilberries 
and  whimberries.  i88a  Lees  &  Cutn-TERBUCK  Three  in 
Sorway  xxi.  177  Four  wimberry  tarts  . .  and  a  venison  pie. 
XQ06  Westm,  Gaz,  24  Aug.  lo/i  Bilberry  . .  is  merely  the 
Midland  name  for  the  bleaberry  of  the  North,  the  whortle. 
berry  of  the  We>t,  and  the  whinberry  of  the  Welsh  Border. 

Whlmble  :  see  Wimble,  Wimple. 

Whimbrel (hwi-mbrel).  Forms:  6-whyinper- 
neU  (?),  7,  9  wlmbrel,  9  whlmbrell,  7-  whim- 
breL  [?  f.  Whimp  or  Whimper  v.,  from  the  bird's 
cry.  C£  for  the  ending  dotterel,  titterel,]  Applied 
to  various  small  species  of  curlew,  esp.  the  Euro- 
pean Numenius  phseopus. 

iS3o-«  Durham  Househ.  Bk,  (Surtees)  46,  3  curleus  et  i 
whympernell  i3<i  1678  Rav  Willughby's  Oniith.  294  The 
Whimbrel :  Arquata  minor, . .  Mr.  Johnson  of  Brignal,  in  his 
Papers  communicated  to  us,  describes  this  Bird  by  the  name 
of  a  Whimbrel  thus.  It  is  less  by  half  than  the  Curlew,  hath 
a  crooked  Bill,  but  shorter  by  an  inch  and  more.  tWiPhil, 
TroJts,  XVII.  997  Curlews  something  less  than  our  English, 
tho"  bigger  than  a  Wimbrel.  1768  Pennant  Brit.  Zoot.  II. 
514  The  Whimbrel  entirely  leaves  England  in  the  Spring. 
1863  Baring-Gould  Iceland  vi.  100  Whimbrel  and  golden 
plover  pipe  and  wail  in  all  directions.  1897  Spectator  14 
Aug.  2io/r  On  the  fringe  of  a  muddy  creeK..were  some 
thirty  whimbrel . .  with  three  or  four  curlews. 

tWhimling.  Obs.  Also  7 -len.  [Cf.  Wnnr- 
LINQ  and  whinnelling  s.v.  Whindle.]  A  miserable 
or  insignificant  creature. 

16x8  Beaum.  &  Fu  Coxcomb  IV.  i,  Go  whimling,  and  fetch 
two  or  three  grating  loaves  out  of  the  Kitching.  1616  B.  JoN. 
SON  Masques,  Love  Restored,  Before  I  could  procure  my 
properties,  alarum  came,  that  »ome  o'  the  whimlen's  had 
too  much. 

Whimmy  (hwi-mi),  a.  Also  9  whimy.  [f. 
Whim  j*.i  -h  -t  i.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  whim  ; 
full  of  whims ;  whimsical,  capricious. 

178s  Strother't  Jml,  (1912)  66  A  whimmy  thought  struck 
him  that  Aram  was  following  him  for  the  bone.  1817 
Coleridge  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1839)  IV.  314  The  study  of 
Rabbinical  literature  either  finds  a  man  -whimmy,  or  makes 
him  so.^  x88o  Adeu  Sartoris  Past  /tours  I.  162  She  is  very 
uncertain  and  whimniy,  and  has  an  immense  amour  propre 
about  it.  1889  .Marv  E.  Carter  Mrs,  .Severn  11.  iv, '  Perhaps 
it  is  only  a  whim,'  said  Anna.     'She's  not  a  whimy  body'. 

Whimp  (hwimp),  V.  local.  In  6  whympe,  9 
wimp.     [Echoic]     intr.  To  whimper. 

IS49  Latimer  3rd  Sertn.  be/,  Edw,  VI  (ArK)  77  Sainte 
Paule  saycd.  There  shall  be  intractabiles,  that  wil  whympe 
and  whine.    1890  Glouc.  Gloss.,  Wimp,  to  whine;  of  a  dog. 

Whimper  (hwi-mpaj),  sb.  [f.  next.]  A  feeble, 
broken  cry,  as  of  a  child  about  to  burst  into 
Vol.  X. 
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tears  ;  a  fretful  cry  expressive  of  complaint  or 
grief. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Whimper,  a  low,  or  small 
Cry.  a  1734  North  Exam.  III.  vii.  §  63.  (1740)  550  After 
a  few  Whimpers  and  a  Wipe,  he  said.  .That,  .he  knew., 
he  was  in  the  Wrong.  1839  Carlvle  Ess,,  Sinking  0/ 
lyngeur  iii^y)  IV.  218  Some  vague  faint  murmur  or  whimper 
of  admis.sion.  1874  Burnand  My  time  xxvii.  256  A  whimper 
in  her  voice  expressive  of  utter  helplessness. 

b.  A  similar  cry  of  dogs,  etc. 

x8io  Scott  Lady  o/L,  11.  xxiv.  The  loved  caresses  of  the 
maid  The  dogs  with  crouch  and  whimper  paid.  185a  R.  S. 
Suktees  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  Ixviii.  383  The  scent  improved 
a  little,  and.  .a  hound  or  two  indulged  in  a  whimper.  1859 
Burton  Centr.  Africa  in  frnl.  Geog.  Soc,  XXIX.  83  The 
hyena's  whimper,  and  the  fox's  whining  bark.  1906  Treves 
Hiphivays  DorsetlxiW,  197  The  voice  of  the  preacher  is  apt 
to  be  interrupted -by  the  whimper  of  circling  seagulls. 

c.  transf.  Of  inanimate  things. 

1895  W.  VVatson  Hymn  to  Sea  6  Braying  of  arrogant  brass, 
whimper  of  querulous  reeds.  1897 'O.  Rhoscomyl'  White 
Rose  Amo  xxii.  The  clank  of  capstan  and  the  whimper  of 
sheaves. 

Whimper  (hwi-mpai),  v.  Also  6  whymper, 
wimper,  Sc.  quhymper.    [Echoic.   Cf.  Whimp.] 

1.  intr.  To  utter  a  feeble,  whining,  broken  cry, 
as  a  child  about  to  burst  into  tears ;  to  make  a  low 
complaining  sound. 

1513  Douglas  j^neis  n.  xii.  14  The  jing  childring,  and 
frayjt  matrounis  eik,  Stude  all  on  raw,  with  mony  peteous 
screik..quhymperand  woundir  sair,  1530  Palsgr.  781/1 
The  poore  boye  whympereth  a  lytell,  but  he  dare  nat  wepe 
for  his  lyfe.  1589  Nashe  Martin  Marprelate  Wks.  (Grosart) 

I.  184  He  whimpered  and  put  finger  in  the  eye.  1644 
Quarles  Slieph.  Oracles  vii,  (1646)  84  We . .  compose  Strange 
rufuU  faces;  whimper  in  the  nose,  i-jv]  Qhh  Begg,  Op.  1. 
xiii.  The  Boy,  thus,  when  his  Sparrow's  flown.  .Whines, 
whimpers,  sobs  and  cries.  184a  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  iii. 
Get  you  away  now  you  have  said  your  lesson.  You  needn't 
whimper.  191Z  Mrs.  Allen  HARKERj»/r.  Wycherly's  Wards 
xiv.  202  Baby  began  to  whimper. 

b.  Jig:  To  complain  pnlingly ;  to  '  whine ' :  esp. 
/or,  after,  -^to  something. 

1S49  Latimer .7r<;iV>-«.  bef.  Edw.  K/(Arb.)  76  Was  there 
euer  yet preachers,butther  were  gayniaiars.  .yatwhympered 
a^aynste  him?  1644  Quarles  Sheph.  Oracles  vii.  (1646)  76 
Time  was,  Adclphus,  that  my  wants  would  whine  And 
whimper  in  poore  rags  as  well  as  thine,  a  i6S3  G.  Daniel 
Idyll,  iii,  43, 1 . .  whimper  to  the  Teat,  though  Strong  enough 
To  digest  meat.  181s  W.  H.  Ireland  Scribbleamania  190 
The  great  Grecian  youth,  Who'whimper'd  for  more  worlds  to 
conquer.  i8a8  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  viii,  Proudfute.. began 
to  cry  for  assistance  . .  and  almost  in  the  same  breath  to 
whimper  for  mercy.  184a  Peel  in  Croker  Papers  27  July 
(18B4)  II.  583  Farmers .. were  whimpering  over  advertise- 
ments offering  fresh  meat  [etc.).  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair 
Ixvii,  She  is  still  whimpering  after  that  gaby  of  a  husband — 
dead ..  these  fifleen  years.  1894  Jessopp  Rand,  Rocvn.  vi. 
X96  For  ever  whimpering  for  the  days  that  are  gone. 
C.  trans.  To  utter  or  express  in  a  whimper. 

1784  CowpER  Task  IV.  429  But  poverty,  with  most  who 
whimper  forth  Their  lonij  complaints,  is  self-inflicted  woe. 
X819  ScOTT  Ivanhoe  xxviii.  *  You  deal  with  me  better  tlian 
your  word,  noble  knight,  whimpered  forth  poor  Wamba. 
i8»o  Hogg  Tales,  Allan  Gordon  (1837)  I.  314  The  generous 
animal  whined  and  whimpered  her  joy.  X891  Farrar 
Darkn.  ff  Dawn  Ixv,  He  still  kept  whimpering,  'Only  to 
think  that  such  an  artist  as  I  am  must  perish  1  * 

2.  intr.  Of  an  animal,  esp.  a  dog :  To  utter  a 
feeble  querulous  cry. 

XS76  TuRBERV.  Venerie  xxxix.  108  He  \sc.  a  hound)  will 
streyncandlappj-se,  or  whymper,  or  sometimecall  on  plainely. 
X64X  W.  Cartwright  Siegei.  iv,  Whimpering  at  The  Cham- 
ber door,  like  to  the  little  Spaniel.  iSaj  J.  Nkal  Bro. 
fonathan  I.  335  The  dog  stopped;  whimpered;  looked 
him  in  the  face.  1898  M.  Hewlett  Forest  Lovers  xxx. 
The  dogs  whimpered  and  tugged  at  the  leash ;  they  doubt- 
less knew  that  there  was  blood  in  her, 

3.  Of  running  water  or  the  wind:  To  make  a 
continuous  plaintive  murmur.     Also  trans. 

1795  H.  Macneill  Will  «f  Jean  1.  xx.  In  a  howm,  wha's 
bonnie  burnie  Whimpcrin  row'd  its  crystal  flood.  i8ao 
W.  Irvino  Sketch  Bk.  II.  358  The  little  brook  that  whim- 
pered by  his  school-house.      i8ji  Clare  Vill.  Minstrel 

II.  106  The  brook  mourns  drippling  o'er  its  pebbly  bed. 
And  whimpers  soothingly  a  calm  serene,  x^x  Kipling 
Engl.  Flag  L  Verse  1919  I.  290  Winds  of  the  World,  give 
answer  I  Tliey  are  whimpering  to  and  fro — And  what 
should  they  know  of  Engl.-ind  who  only  England  know? 

Hence 'Whi'mpered ///.  a.  (sense  i  c). 

x89a  G.  Meredith  Teaching  0/ Nude  i.  Poet.  Wks.  (1912) 
410  A  Satyr. .  fetching  whimpered  tunes  For  words. 

Whimperer  (hwi-mparaj).  [f.  prec.  -f  -EB 1.] 
One  who  whimpers. 

1737  Ozell  Rabelais  n.  vii.  66  note,  Marmitevx,  a  Whim, 
perer,  a  X739  Jabvis  Don  Qui.r.  i.  i,  (1742)  I.  3  No  finical 
gentleman,  nor  such  a  whimperer  as  his  brother.  X841 
Emerson  Ess.  Ser.  u  ii.  75  We  are  become  timorous,  de- 
sponding whimperers.^  1863  Holme  Lee  A.  Warleigh  III. 
241  When  her  wee  whimperer  would  allowany  voice  out  his 
own  to  be  heard. 

Whimpering  (hwi-mpsrii)),  vbl.sb.  [f.  prec. 
vb.  +  -ING  1.]     The  action  of  the  verb  Whimper. 

iSia  More  De  qunt.  Noviss.  Wks.  89  Yf  we.. Hue  in 
puling  &_whimpering  &  heuines  of  hert.  x6ii  T.  Granger 
Eccles.  xii.  4.  32w  The  noise  of  little  birds,  the  whimpering 
of  mice,  euery  small  stirrage  waketh  them.  x62X  Markham 
Hungers  Prevention  274  A  kinde  of  whimpering  and 
whining  in  his  \sc.  the  dog's)  voice.  i6«o  H.  More  Myst. 
Godl.  X.  vii.  509  He  will  not.,  be  put  off  with  solemn  whim- 
perings, Hypocritical  Confessions,  ruful  faces.  X735  Somer- 
VILLE  Chase  1.225  The ..  Hound . .  Bounds  o'er  the  Lawn  to 
seize  his  panting  Prey  And  in  imperfect  Whimp'rings  speaks 
his  Joy.    x83a  W.  Irving  Alhambra  II.  103  His  wife  re- 
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WHIMSICALITY. 

ceived  him.. with  whinipeiing.s  and  repinings.  X851  D, 
Jebbold  St,GiUs  viii.  78  There  was  no  sham  whimpering., 
but  the  boy's  heart  seemed  touched.  190a  L.  Stephen 
Stud.  Biogr.  IV.  V.  188  Many  men  of  business.. enjoy  hi 
strict  privacy  a  little  whimpering  over  a  novel. 

Wtimpering  (.liwi-mpariij),  ///.«,  [f.  prec. 
vb.  +-ING  2,]  That  whimpers,  in  various  senses. 
1598  E.GuiLPiN.S'/t/a/.  (1878)  zg  Their  whimpring  Sonnets, 
uling  Elegies  Slaunder  the  Muses.  z6aa  Massinger  & 
)£KKER  Virg.  Mart.  11.  i,  Our  whimpring  Lady  and 
Mistresse  sent  mee.  1648  Hebrick  I/esp.^  To  Primroses 
Jill'd  with  Morning  De^v  ii,  Speak,  whimp'ring  Young- 
lings, and  make  known  The  reason,  why  Ye  droop,  and 
weep.  1735  R.  Savage  Progr.  Divine  Wks.  1777  II.  121 
Be  yours  the  blubb'ring  lip,  and  whimp'ring  eye  I  xSio 
Scott  Lady  o/L.  r.  xxiv,  With  heads  erect,  and  whimpering 
cry,  The  hounds  behind  their  passage  ply.  1840  'J'HACKERAy 
Paris  Sk.-tk.f  Mme.  Satid,  Any  one  can  see  why  Rousseau 
should  be  such  a  whimpering  reformer.  1879  Browning 
Ivan  Ivanovitch  205  The  whjmperingest  cub  that  ever 
squeezed  the  teat  I 
Hence  Wlil'iuperincrly  ctdv, 

1878  Stevenson /w/rtWf^^Vy.  157  He  would  suddenly  break 
away  and  begin  whj'i^pfi"ngly  to  commiserate  the  poor, 

Whimple,  "Whimsey :  see  Wimple,  Whimsy. 

t  Whimseycado.  Obs.  nonce-wd,  [f.  Whim- 
sical +  -ado  Sp.  suflfix  =  -ATE  1.]     (?)  A  whim. 

1654  Gavtok  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  v.  201  If  Amadis  du  Gaul 
and  Palmerin  Be  lies,  what  whimsey-cados  are  we  in  ? 

t  Whimsic,  a.  Obs,  rare,  [f.  as  next  +  -ic] 
Whimsic  chair  =  Whimsy  sb,  5. 

168^  Ballads  illustr,  Gt.  Frost  (Percy  Soc.)  29  Dutch 
whirling,  whimsic  chair,  Turning  more  swift  than  unre- 
strained JiX. 

Whimsical  (hwi-mzikai),  a,  (sb.)  Also  7 
"whym-.     [f.  Whims(y  +  -ical.] 

1.  Of  persons,  their  actions,  thoughts,  etc. :  Full 
of,  subject  to,  or  characterized  by  a  whim  or  whims ; 
actuated  by  or  depending  upon  whim  or  caprice. 

1653  W.  Ramksey  Astro/.  Rest.  To  Rdr.  10  So  they  fell 
to  words  and  at  last  (to  end  this  Whimsical  controversie) 
they  resolved  to  kill  one  another.  Ibid.  11  Were  not  they 
better  be.  .grave,  sober,  serious,  then  whymsical,  fickle  and 
fantastical?  1690  C.  Nesse  O.  ^  N.  Test.  I.  351  So  do  the 
whimsical  Enthusiasts  .,  make  long  relations  of  strange 
dreams.  1703  Earl  Orrery  As  you  find  it  in.  i.  35  A  Man 
with  a  fantastical,  whimsical  Stomach  may  starve  in  the 
midst  of  Plenty,  not  for  want  of  Food,  but  such  as  he  likes. 
17x1  Addison  .^«/.  No.  loi  F7  One  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
a  whimsical  Country  Knight.  1756  Burke  Subl.  <S-  Beaut. 
ni._xi._  (1750)  3o8  It  has  given  rise  to  an  infinite  deal  of 
whimsical  theory.  1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  iv.  vii.  Ta  One 
of  those  old  codgers  who  have  been  a  little  whimsical  or  so 
ifi  their  youth.  1839  Hallam  Lit.  Eur.  11.  vii.  §30  It  would 
be  rather  whimsical  to  deny  this  to  be  a  principal  merit  in 
a  comparison.  1875  J.  E.  T.  Rogers  Protests  of  Lords  I. 
Pref.  p.  Ivi,  Two  whimsical  dissents  from  Lords  Radnor  and 
Abingdon. 

2.  Characterized  by  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
as  if  determined  by  mere  caprice;  fantastic,  fanci- 
ful;  freakish,  odd,  comical. 

167s  E.  Wilson  Spadacr,  Dunehn.  Pref.  B  5  b,  Panacasa's, 
Unlver.^al  Medicines,  Secrets,  and  such  like  whimsical 
Remedies.  1687  T.  Brown  Saints  in  Uproar  Wks.  1730  I. 
79  The  most  whimsical  scene  of  the  farce  is  still  behind. 
a  x^oo  Evelyn  Diary  39  Nov.  1644,  A  whimsical  chayre, 
which  folded  into  so  many  varieties  as  to  turn  into  a  bed,  a 
bolster,  a  table,  or  a  couch.  17x0  Swift  Lett.  (1767)  III.  57 
Is  it  not  whimsical  that  the  dean  has  never  once  written  to 
me?  1^69  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  !•  ^^5  Matters  here  are  iii 
a  situation  whimsical  enough.  1773  Wesley  Jml.  29  Nov., 
Wks.  1830  IV.  5,  I  went , .  to  Sheerness  ;  over  that  whim- 
sical ferry,  where  footmen  and  horses  pay  nothing.  x8a6  V. 
Reynolds  Life  <5-  Times  1. 193  The  Germans  are  whimsical 
animals  in  their  appearance.  1836  Brande  Ckem.  (ed.  4) 
17  Alembics,  stills,  retorts,  receivers,  and  a  variety  of  whim. 
sical  and  complex  vessels.  1858  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tent's 
C.  ix.  66  Our  senator.. looked  after  his  little  wife  with  a 
whimsical  mixture  of  amusement  and  vexation.  1890 
Science-Gossip  XXVI.  85  All  these  whimsical  prescriptions 
gradually  fell  out  of  the  rharmacopoeias. 

absol.  1740  Gibber  Apol.  (1756)  I.  112  Who. .delighted 
more  in  the  whimsical  than  the  natural.  X838  Dickens 
Nich.  Nick,  xxiv,  Hesitating  between  the  respect  he  ought 
to  assume,  and  his  love  of  the  whimsical. 

fb.  Subject  to  uncertainty  or  the  'caprice  of 
fortune'.  Obs. 

1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  151  Must  the  bread  of  Life  be 
g^round  only  by  the  winde  of  every  Doctrine?  and  whim- 
sicall  Wind-Mills?  X700  Concbeve  lyay  0/ IV^orld  n.  \\\, 
A  Fellow  that  lives  in  a  Windmill  has  not  a  more  whimsical 
Dwelling  than  the  Heart  of  a  Man  that  is  lodg'd  in  a 
Woman.  There  is  no  Point  of  the  Compass  to  which  they 
cannot  turn.  1716  Addison  Freeholder  No.  iBfs,  I  shall 
only  take  notice  of  the  whimsical  circumstances  a  people 
must  lie  under,  who  can  be  thus  made  poor  or  rich  by  an 
edict.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  {j-j6i)  III.  191  Poor  man  1 
he  stands  a  whimsical  chance  between  us. 

B.  sb»  (in  //.)  A  cant  name  for  a  section  of  the 
Tories  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne:  see  quots. 

17x4  Swift  Pres.  St.  Aff.  Wks.  1841 1.  492/2  That  race  of 
politicians,  who  in  the  cant  phrase  are  called  the  whim- 
sicals.  x8x8  Scorr  Br.  Lamm,  xxvii,  Many  of  the  High 
Church  party.. affected  to  separate  their  principles  from 
those  of  the  Jacobites,  and,  on  that  account,  obtained  the 
denomination  of  Whimsicals. 

Whimsicality,  [f.  prec.  adj.  +  -iTY.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  whimsical ;  whimsical- 
ness;  oddity,  fantasticalness.     Also  with  a  and//. 

X760  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  III.  xxxiii,  The  whimsicality  of 
my  father's  brain  was  far  from  having  the  whole  honour  of 
this.  1800  Maria  Kdceworth  Belinda  ii,  Lady  Delacour 
..laughed  affectedly  at  her  own  whimsicalities.  1844  Hood 
{jtitle)  Whimsicalities,  a  periodical  gathering.    X850  L.  Hunt 
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WHIMSICALLY. 

■  laWtfyi  TJ  fj^j-l  X17  Lewis  was  a  comedian  of  the  rarest 
onier,  <ar  he  combined  whimsicality  with  elegance,  and 
levity  with  heart.  18^  R.  Hichkns  Londoners  ii,  The  ex. 
presaon  of  curious  whimsicality  that  stole  into  her  face. 

Wliimsically,  «*•    [f-  prec  adj.  +  -ly-'.] 

In  a  whimsical  m.-mner ;  capriciously ;  oddly,  fan- 
tastically. ,    ,        ,     .  V 

1711STKIU!  Sftct-  No.  100  r  4,  I.thought  it  was  wh.m- 
sicily  said  of  a  Gentleman,  That  if  Vanlas  had  Wit,  .t 
««ad  be  the  best  Wit  in  the  World.  .74«  Fielding  J. 
Amdnws  1.  xviii,  Her  passions ..  were  not  so  whimsically 
capricioos  that  one  man  onlycould  lay  them.  1775  Sheridan 
^tfOM  u.  iv.  Was  ever  truant  daughter  so  whimsically 
drcmnstanced  as  I  am?  i8a.  Croker  in  C.  Papers  i  Aug. 
(i8g«)  I.  IM  Our  supper  whimsically  served ;  the  first  dish 
b^  gm^n  peas  alonf  a  iMl  T.  W.NTHROP  ijA  ,«  Open 
/«.V(i863)  loVThe  mist,  white  and  delicate  where  we  stood, 
but  thick  and  black  above,  opened  whimsically  and  de. 
lusively.  i«88  BuRGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  \\.  v.  65  How 
whimsically  Wilberforce  was  capable  of  blending  the  patheUc 
and  the  playful. 

Whi-msicalneas.     [f.  prec.  adj.  +  -ness.] 

The  quality  of  being  whimsical ;  whimsicality. 

1714  tr.  A  kcmfis'  Chr.  Exerc.  iv.  xiv.  250  Lest  Medita. 
tion  should  decline ..  into  Melancholy  and  Whimsicalness. 
1747  HoADLV  Suspicious  Husb.  v.  ii,  I  cannot  sufficiently 
admire  at  the  Whimsicalness  of  my  good  Fortune,  in  being  so 
instrtimental  to  this  general  Happiness.  1865  Mrs.  Whitney 
Cayivorthys  xixii,  'Did  you  think  I  would?'  cried  Joanna, 
lifting  up  her  head  suddenly,  with  something  of  the  old 
spirit  of  whimsicalness. 

•(•Wlu-lllsied,/o.//^-ora.  Obs.rare.  [f.WniM- 
8T  +  -KD.]    Filled  with  whims ;  made  whimsical. 

>6a4  Fletcher  Rule  a  Wife  11.  i,  To  have  a  mans  brains 
whimsied  with  his  wealth.  i6a8  Ford  Lmej's  Mel.  11.  ii, 
You  are  but  a  little  staring— there's  difference  betweene 
staring  and  starke  mad.  You  are  but  whymsed,  yet  crot- 
chetted,  conundroun'd,  or  so.  183S  Willis  Pencillings  I. 
xxiii.  162  A  whimsied  madman. 

Whlmslly,  Whimsiness :  see  after  Whimsy. 
■WTilmstone,  variant  of  Whinstone. 
iSM  CoNVBiARK  &  Phii.ups  Outl.  Gcol,  Eng.  I.  204  Con- 
cretions are  frequent . .  and  are  called  whim-stones  or  potlids. 

Whimsy,  whimsey    (hwi-mzi),  sb.    (o.) 

Forms :  7  whim-,  -whymzieiWhimseeiy— 8 whim- 
sy, 8  whymsey,  7-9  whimsie,  whims(e)y.     [See 
Whim-wham.] 
I.  tL  Dizziness,  giddiness,  vertigo.  Obs. 

>6 . .  MlDDLETON,  etc  Old  LttW  III.  ii,  I  ha"  got  the  scotomy 
in  my  head  already,  The  whimsey :  you  all  turn  round. 
1656  Blount  Glossorr.,  Scotomatical,  that  is  troubled  with 
such  a  whimsey  in  the  head. 

+  2.  A  wench.  Obs.  rare. 

1614  B.  JoNsoN  Barth.  Fair  II.  iv,  And  shall  we  ha' 
smockes  Vrsla,  and  g'jod  whimsies,  ha?  a  1625  Fletcher 
Blooriy  Brother  iv.  ii,  You  '1  pick  a  bottle  open,  or  a  whim, 
sey.  As  soon  as  the  best  of  us. 

3.  =  Whim  sb.'^  3. 

160S  B.  JoNSON  Volpone  m.  i,  I  can  fcele  A  whimsey  i'  my 
bloud :  (I  know  not  howl  Successe  hath  made  me  wanton. 
lSa8  Venner  Baths  0/ Bathe  (1650)  365  Such  as  have  their 
pates  full  of  outlandish  whimsies.  1646  J.  Hall  Horx 
Vac,  31  "That  whimsey  of  Pythagoras  of  the  transmigration 
of  Soules.  1713  Derham  Phys.-Theol.  I.  i.  7  note.  Our 
Inability  to  live  in  too  rare  and  light  an  Air  may  discourage 
those  vain  Attempts  of  Flying,  and  Whimsies  of  passing  to 
the  Moon.  1803  Jefferson  Writ.  (1830)  IIL  508  Plato, 
who  only  used  the  name  of  Socrates  to  cover  the  whimsies 
of  his  own  brain.  1849  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  164  lioth 
had  what  seemed  extravagant  whimsies  about  dress,  diver- 
sions, and  postures,  1801  Besant  St.  Katherine's  i.  vi,  Why, 
I  was  young  once,  and  had  my  own  whimsies  like  the  rest, 
b.   =  Whim  sb^  3  b.  arch. 

01680  Glan\'ill  Saddiuismus  11.  (1681)  50  All  this  is 
Whimsey  and  Fiction.  1709  Shaftesb.  Charac.  (1711)  IL 
337  In  One  there  are  the  Marks  of  Wisdom  and  Determina- 
tion; in  the  other,  of  Whimsy  and  Conceit.  177s  Wraxall 
TourN.  Eur.  isi  It  may  just  as  well  be  called  an  European 
structure,  where  whimsy  and  caprice  form  the  predominant 
character.  i88i  Blackmork  Christo^nell  xlviii,  They  win. 
now  my  gatherings  on  every  wind  of  whimsy. 

4.  ■=  Whim  ji.i  a  .1. 

171a  H.  More's  Antid.  Ath.  in.  ix.  §2.  Schol.  169  En. 
grav'd  with  Characters,  and  other  Magical  whimsies  of  this 
sort.  17!^  J.  Collier  Mus.  Trav.  (ed.  4)  62  The  Italian 
whimsies  and  tweedlcdums,  that  people  played  upon  in 
these  days.  1791  Cowper  Yardley  Oak  118  Thy  root.. A 
quarry  of  stout  spurs,  and  knotted  fangs, ..  crook'd  into  a 
thousand  whimsies.  i8«o-i  D.  Coleridge  in  Phil.  Soc. 
Trans.  164  The  proposed  Dictionary.. must  include  many 
a  mere  whimsey  and  many  a  gross  corruption.  1906  E.  V. 
Lucas  IVand.  in  Lond.  L  14  The  lodge  in  the  garden  of  the 
Record  Office.  This  little  architectural  whimsy  might  be 
the  abode  of  an  urban  fairy  or  gnome. 

II.  +  5.  A  raerry-go-ronnd,  roundabout.  Obs. 

iSU  Ballads  itlustr.  Ct.  Frost  (Percy  Soc.)  4  There  were 
Dutch  whimsies  turned  swiftly  round  Faster  then  horses 
run  on  level  ground. 

6.  =  Whim  rf.i  4.  local. 

1789  J.  WiLLiA..:s  Mill.  Kingd.  I.  430  This  maybe  done 
. .  with  a  small  horse.gin  or  whimsy,  instead  of  a  windlass, 
for  drawing  the  water  and  work  in  sinking.  1836  Hull  ff 
Selby  Raihv.  Act  44  To  make  use  of  any  gin=,  whimsies, 
tackling,  ropes,  machines.  187^  Ur^s  Diet.  Arts  III.  319 
In  Cornwall,  a  kibble,  in  which  the  ore  is  raised  in  the 
shafts,  by  machines  called  whims  or  whimseys. 
b.  (See  quot.) 

1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Whimsey,  a  small  crane 
for  hoisting  goods  to  the  upper  stories  of  warehouses. 

7.  Glass-making.     (See  quot.) 

1856  H.  Chance  in  Jrnl.  Soc.  Arts  IV.  224/2  Still  whirl- 
ing, the  table  (of  crown  glass],  as  it  is  now  called,  is  carried 
off,  laid  flat  upon  a  support  called  a  whimsey,  detached  by 
shears  from  the  ponty,  (etc]. 
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B.  ailj.  Whimsical. 

163a  Shirley  Hyde  Park  11.  ii,  leere  on,  my  whimsy  Lady. 
1867  Lanier  Strange  Jokes  7  Poems  (1892)  217  Once  in  a 
whimsey  mood  he  sat.  1013  Mrs.  StrattonPorter  Laddie 
xiv,  Laddie  studied  the  sky,  a  whimsy  smile  on  his  lips.  , 

C.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  whimsy-pale,  -shaft ;   I 
■whimsy-heotied  &^].;  f  whimsy-board,  ?a  board 
or  table  used  in  some  game  of  chance,  or  on  which 
different  objects  were  carried  about  for  sale. 

a  1704  T.  Brown  Lett.  Living  to  Dead  Wks.  1720  II.  19, 
I  am  sometimes  a  small  Retainer  to  a  Billiard-Table,  and 
sometimes,  when  the  Master  on't  is  sick,  earn  a  Penny  by 
n  "Whimsy-Board.  1708  W.  King  Art  of  Cookery  (1709)  99 
Then  Pippins  did  in  Whee'-barrows  abound.  And  Oranges  ; 
in  Whimsey.boards  went  round.  1710  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  ! 
4659/3  He  frequents  the  Cock  Pits  and  Gaming  Houses, 
Whimsy  Boards.  1698  E.  Ward  Lond.  Spy  111.  (1706)  63 
The  first  •Whimsie.headed  Wretch  of  this  Lunatick  Family. 
i68a  Winyard  Mercurius  Menip.  6  His  *Whimsie-Meagrim 
must  be  an  Ecstasie.  1654  Gavton  Pleas.  Notes  ill.  iv.  88 
What  a  company . .  doth  this  phantasticall  •whimzy-pate 
gather.  l8at  W.  ForSter  Section  0/  Strata  (ed.  2)  331 
*  Whimsey  Shafts  may  be  sunk  to  the  depth  of  ten . .  fathoms. 

Hence  Whi'maUy  adv.,  'Whl-msiness. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  iii.  188,  I  love  Toboso,  and 
I  know  not  why,  Only  I  say,  I  love  her  (whimsyly).  1909 
Daily  Chron.  14  Sept.  5/3  To. .indulge  his  political  whim- 
siness. 

Whimsy-whamsy.  [f.  Whimsy  after  next.] 
=  next,  2. 

i87«  Caddell  Never  Forgotten  ii,  Maude  always  was 
obstinate  when  she  had  one  of  her  religious  whimsey  wham- 
seys  in  her  head.  1900  '  Anthony  Hope  '  Quisantl  v,  The 
real  reason., why  the  Dean  hasn't  risen  higher  is  because  he 
always  has  some  whimsy-whamsy  in  his  bead. 

Wbim-wliaill  (hwi'mihwsem).  Also  6-7 
whym  wham,  7  whimwhom,  8-9  whimwam,  9 
wimwam,  whim-,  wim-wom.  [A  reduplication 
with  vowel-variation,  like  Jlim-Jlam,  jim-jam, 
trim-tram,  all  of  which  are  similarly  applied  to 
trivial  or  frivolous  things. 

The  history  of  the  group  of  words  of  which  Whim  sb>, 
Whimsy,  and  this  word  are  the  chief  members,  is  not  clear. 
The  existence  in  ON.  of  hvinta  to  wander  with  the  eyes  as 
with  the  fugitive  look  of  a  frightened  or  silly  person,  and 
hvimsa  toT>e  taken  aback  or  discomfited,  suggests  the 
possibility  of  an  ultimate  Scand.  origin  i  but,  seeing  that 
mhim-ivham  is  the  earliest  recorded  of  the  group(conlempor- 
aneously  with  the  similar  reduplicated  forms  mentioned 
above),  an  indigenous  symbolic  origin  is  more  likely ;  in 
which  case  wliiiiisy  may  be  related  to  ■wliiiii-xvham  as 
Jlimsy  \.oJlim-Jlam.'\ 

1.  A  fanciful  or  fantastic  object ;  fig.  a  trifle  ;  in 
early  use  chiefly,  a  trifling  ornament  of  dress,  a 
trinket ;  later  in  various  local  uses  (see  qnots.). 

a  1329  Skelton  E.  Riimiiiyitg7%  After  the  Sarasyns  gyse, 
With  a  whym  wham,  Knyt  with  a  trym  tram,  Vpon  her 
brayne  pan.  i6oa  Dekker'  Satirom.  V  2,  Dost  loue  that 
mother  Mumble-crust,  dost  thou?  dost  long  for  that  whim- 
wham?  i6ai  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Su/ierbise  Ftageltum 
C  7  b,  Whimwhams  &  whirligiggs  to  please  Baboones.  1623 
Fletcher  &  Shirley  Nt.  Walker  \.  i,  They'll  pull  ye  all 
to  pieces,  for  your  whim-whams;  Vour  garters  and  your 
gloves.  1641  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Reply  as  true  as  Steel 
(1877)  6  He  caus'd  some  formes  of  flowers  .. 'twixt  the 
Beast  legges  be  painted  To  hide  his  whim  wham.  1659 
ToRRiANO,  Tencone, . .  a  mans  whim-wham.  1691  Mrs. 
D' Anvees  Academia  17  The  Yat's  [  =  gate's]  all  hung  about 
with  whimwhoms.  As  Fishes  Bones,  and  other  thingums. 
1721  Ramsay  Scriilers  LasVd  197  Dealers  in  small  Ware, 
Clinks,  Whim  Whams.  1808  Han.  More  Calebs  (1809)  II. 
183,  I  have  spent  700  pounds  . .  for  her  to  learn  music  and 
whim-whams.  1818  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  xi,  Florentine  and 
flams — bacon,  wi'  reverence,  and  a' the  sweet  confections 
and  whim-whams,  a  1841  Hawthorne  Twice-told  T.  (iSst) 
I.  ix.  163  Somuchforthe  commencement  of  this  long  whim- 
wham.  1834  Miss  Baker  Northampt.  Gloss.,  Whim-mom, 
a  bird-boy's  clackers  for  frightening  birds  from  fruit  or  corn. 
i8«o  Slang  Diet.,  Whim-wham,  an  alliterative  term, 
synonymous  with  fiddle-faddle,  riff-raff,  etc.,  denoting  non. 
sense,  rubbish,  etc 

2.  A  fantastic  notion,  odd  fancy ;  =  Whim  jM  3. 
1380   Fulke  Stafleton  Con/ut.  11.   viii.   117  Voluntarie 

pouertie  in  Augustine  not  found  in  the  first  planters  of  this 
newe  trim  tram.  A  matter  worthie  to  be  aunswered  with 
a  whim  wham.  1388  J.  Haevey  Disc.  Probl.  40  Such  blind 
vnreasonable  whimwhams.  l6ai  Fletcher  Wild.Goose 
Chase  III.  i,  Your  studied  Whim.whams;  and  your  fijie  set 
faces.  1739  Steene Tr.  Shandy  I.  vii,  Who.. not  only  hit 
upon  this  dainty  amendment,  but  coaxed  many  of  the  old- 
licensed  matrons.. to  open  their  faculties  afresh,  in  order  to 
have  this  whim-wham  of  his  inserted.  1807-8  W.  Irving 
Salmag.  (1824)  123  He  declared  he  would  humour  the 
weather  no  longer  in  its  whim.whams.  1832  Rowl.  Hill 
in  Life  (1834)  382  The  pure  and  simple  gospel  of  Christ,  but 
not  intermixed  with  the  whim-whams  of  the  present  day. 
T88a  C.  D.  Warner  IF.  Irving  iv.  50  The  follies  and  '  whim- 
whams '  of  the  metropolis. 

Whimy :  see  Whimmy. 

Whinl  (hnin).  Forms;  5  quyn,  qwynne, 
wyne,  5-7  whyii(ne,  6  whyno,  Sc.  quyin,  6-7 
whinne,  whine,  Sc.  quhinn(e,  7  win,whimme, 
(9  dial^  whim,  Sc.  (9  dial.)  quhin,  8  (9  dial.) 
whinn,  8-9  Sc.  and  dial,  whun,  6-  whin.  [app. 
orig.  northern,  and  prob.  of  Scand.  origin  (cf.  Sw. 
hven,  early  Da.  hvine,  hviiugrms,  -strh,  Norw. 
hvine,  hvin,  kvein,  applied  to  certain  grasses)  ;  the 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  gorse  was  formerly  of 
economic  importance  in  the  areas  of  special  Scand. 
influence. 

This  origin  is  njore  probable  than  that  which  has  been 


WHIN. 

proposed  from  OWelsli  chiiynn  weeds  (mod.  chivyn),c<ygniXe 
with  Breton  ckouenna  to  hoe,  weed.] 
L  The  common  furze  or  gorse,  Ulex  europsius. 
Often  collect,  pi.  and  sing,  for  a  clump_  or  mass  of  the 
shrub,  or  a  quantity  of  it  used  for  fuel,  fencing,  etc. 
c  S400  Ywaine  <V  Gaw.  159  A  strete,  Ful  thik  and  hard, 
..With  thornes,  breres,  and  moni  a  quyn.  (1425  Voc.  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  643/32  Hec  saliunca,  wyne.  C1440  Pronip. 
Pa7v.  524/2  Whynne,  saliunca.  1538  Turner  Libellus, 
Paliurus,  uarias  habet  subspecies,  guarutn  una  est/rutex 
ille  quern  all[i]oqui  a  whyn  allij  a  furre  nominant.  1549 
^ISS.  Dk.  Rutland  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  IV.  352  For 
fellyng  and  ledyng  of  xj  lodes  of  whynnes  . .  \\)s.  \\\\d. 
>573-8o  TussER  Husb.  (1878)  119  With  whinnes  or  with 
furzes  thy  houell  renew.  1378  Lvte  Dodoens  vl  ix. 
669  The  common  Whyn,  or  great  Furze.  1606  in  Trans. 
Cumbld.i  Westmld.  Archaeol.  Sac.  (1903)  III.  J52  That 
none.. shall  cutt  any  whinne  to  burne  upon  paine  of  v'ld. 
1610  Markham  Masterp.  II.  xxiv.  2^8  Rough  hay,  full  of 
whims  \ed.  1636  whimmes,  1675  whins],  thistels,  or  other 
pricking  stufTe.  16^  A.  de  la  Pryme  Diary  (Surtees  i86g) 
1 78  When  all  their  fother  was  done,  they  took  green  whinz, . . 
stampt  them,  .to  bruise  all  their  prides,  and  then  gave  them 
to  their  beasts.  1721  Ramsay  Ode  to  the  Ph—  ii.  Driving 
their  Baws  frae  Whins  or  Tee,  There's  no  ae  Gowfer  to  be 
seen.  1813  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  tjr  Art  II.  507  Whins 
or  common  furze  make  a  valuable  fence.  1839  H.  Kingsley 
G.  Hamlyn  v,  Down  beyond  down,  a  vast  sheet  of  purple 
heath  and  goUen  whin.  1878  Susan  Phillips  On  Sea- 
board 254  Between  the  whin  and  the  workhouse  they  pulled 
the  old  fox  down.  i88a  Garden  13  May  324/3  The  double 
flowering  Whin  (Furze). 

2.  Applied  to  other  prickly  or  thorny  shrubs,  as 
rest-harrow  and  buckthorn  ;  also  to  heather. 

1330  Palsgr.  288/1  Whynne,  bruiere.  Whynnes  or  hethe, 
bruiere.  1548  Turner  Names  Herbes  (E.D.S.)  13  Anonis 
called  also  Ononis  is  called,  .in  Cambryge  Shyre  a  whyne. 
JS70  Levins  Manip.  133/14  A  Whin,  rhamnus.  1706 
Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Whin  or  Petty  Whin,  a  Shrub, 
otherwise  call'd  Knee-holm.  1854  Miss  Baker  Northampt. 
Gloss.,  Whin,  the  rest-harrow. 

3.  With  distinctive  additions,  in  local  names  of 
various  prickly  shrubs  : 

Cammock,  Lady-,  Land-whin  =  petty  whin  (a) ; 
CatCs)  whin  =  petty  whin ;  also  dwarf  furze,  dog-rose, 
burnet-rose ;  Heather-,  Moor-,  Moss-,  Needle- whin  = 
petty  whin  0) ;  Petty  whin,  (a)  Turner's  name  for  the 
Rest-harrow,  Ononis  arvensis ;  {b)  the  Needle-furze,  Genista 
anglica. 

14..  MS.  Laudss3<  'f-  "8  Reta  bouis  is  an  herbe  ]>*  me 
clepuj>  cammok  whynne  or  calketrap.  1531  Turner  Herbal 
I.  Dj,  Petye  Whyne,  or  grounde  Whyne,  or  lytle  Whyne  is 
called  in  latyn,  &  Greke  ononis,  and  anonis... In  cambryge 
shyre  thys  herbe  is  oelled  a  whyne,  but  I  putt  pety  to  it,  to 
make  dyfference  betwene  thys  herbe,  and  a  fur :  whyche  in 
manye  places  of  Englande  is  also  called  a  Whyne.  1379 
Langhah  Gard.  Health  527  Restharrow,  Cammok,  or 
Petywhin.  1630  (W.  Howe]  Phytol.  Brit.  45  Genistella.. 
Needle  Furze  or  Petty  Whin.  1684  Mehiton  Praise  Ale 
108  (E.  D.  S.)  Our  Land  is  tewgh,  and  full  of  ..Cat-whins. 
1763  Museum  Rust.  I.  Ixxxv.  377  Such  barren  sandy  heaths 
where  petty-whin,  heather,  and  short  furze,  plentifully  grow. 
1788  W.  Marshall  E.  Yorksh.  II.  Gloss.  (E.D.S.)  Cat- 
whin,  sb.  rosa  spinosissima,  burnet  rose,  0x823  Forby 
Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Land-whin,  s.,  the  rest-harrow.  1853 
G.  Johnston  Bot.  E.  Bord.  51  G\.enista\  anglica.  Moor- 
Whin:  Heather-Whin:  Moss- Whin.  liji  Cumbld.  Gloss., 
CaZ-ifAfM,  the  dwarf  whin.  Ulex  nanus.  1886  Britten  & 
Holland /"/aw^-M.,  Lady- whin,  Ononis arzemis,. .ILncycXo- 
pacdia  of  Agriculture. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  whin-bloom,  -covert, 
-cow  (Cow  sb.'^),  -fence,  -florver,  -hack  (Hack  sb.^), 
-pod,  -prick,  -prickle,  -root,  -seed;  whin-kid,  a 
bundle  of  whin  ;  hence  whin-kid  vb.,  to  fence  or 
thatch withwhin;  whin-linnet  (seequots.);  whin- 
thrush,  a  local  name  for  the  redwing,  =  WlNNARD; 
whin-wraok,  a  species  of  grass  (see  quot.). 

1824  Mactaggast  Galtovid.  Encycl.,  "Whun  blooms,  the 
yellow  blooms  of  the  whin.  1863  Allingham  s°  Mod. 
Poems,  Among  the  Heather  ii,  Your  mountain  air  is  sweet . . 
When.. the  whinbloom  smells  like  honey.  Ai,i  Zoologist 
I.  80  Walking  through  a  straggling  "whin-covert.  1826 
Scott  Jrnl.  28  Feb.  in  Lockhart,  If  you  would  have  a 
horse  kick,  make  a  crupper  out  of  a  *whin-cow,  1797  J. 
Bailey  &  Culley  Agric.  Cumberld.  185  Large  tracts  . .  in- 
closed by  "whin-fences.  1897  Watts-Dunton  Aylwin  xvii. 
Making  the  gold  coins  round  her  neck  shine  like  dewy 
•whin-flowers  struck  by  the  sunrise.  1383-6  Wills  Ir  /""• 
Durham  (Surtees)  11.  13J,  iij  "whine  hackes.  1631  N. 
Riding  Rec.  V.  90  Six  "whyn  kidds.  1841  Imtit.  Civil 
Eng.  Min.  Proc.  1.  141  The  author.. has  lately  been., 
warping  silt,  with  whin  or  gorse  kids,  laid  horizontally. 
1876  Mid-Yorks.  Gloss.  s.v.,  The  parcels  of  land  [are].. 
whin.kydded  about.  1837  Macgillivray  Brit.  Birds  1.  371 
Linarin.  cannabina.  The  Brown  Linnet..  ."Whin  Linnet. 
Greater  Redpoll.  1862  Johns  Brit.  Birds  625  Whin  Linnet, 
the  Common  Linnet.  1874  Stevenson  Ess.  Trav.,  On 
Unpleas.  Places  246  The  . .  crackling  of  the  "whm-pods  in 
the  afternoon  sun.  i6«4  Power  Exp.  Philos.  1.  13  The 
little  white  Field-Spider  . .  imboss'd  all  over  with  black 
Knobs,  out  of. .  which  grow  bristles  or  prickles  like  "whin- 
pricks.  1899  Crockett  A";/ jVi-KKf^/yxxxvi,  As  if  they  had 
been  sitting  on  "whin  prickles.  1586  Depos.  Durham 
(Surtees)  320  My  good  man's  horse  fest  at  a  "whmne  roote. 
1824  Mactaogart  Gallovid.  Encycl.  28  Harrows  wi  teelh 
o'  whunroots.  1763  A.  Dickson  Treat.  Agrtc.  (ed.  2)  122 
Every  time  that  the  land  is  turned  into  grass,  the  whm- 
seeds  near  the  surface  will  vegetate.  1848  Zoologist  Vl. 
2290  The  redwing  is  in  G[loucestershire)  a  '  "whin  thrush  . 
,853  G.  Johnston  Bot.  E.  Bord.  212  Holcus  mollis..  .*Whin- 
wr.-ick,— so  called  because  it  is  found  to  occupy  places  whence 
Whins  have  been  removed. 

Whin 2  (hwin).  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Forms: 
4  quin,  6  Sc.  quhin,  quhyn(e,  6,  9  whun,  8 
whyn(n,  8-  whin,  (9  whinn,  Sc.  whtmn,  fin). 
j   [Origin  obscure.J   =  Whijistone, 


WHIN. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7531  He  tok  fiue  stans  rond  o  guin,  And 
put  pam  iti  his  scrip  wit-in.  1513  Douglas  ^neis  iv,  vii.  8 
Of  ane  cald  hard  quhyn,  The  clekkit  that  horrible  moiit, 
Caucasus  hait.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  56 
Greit  cragis  of  quhin.  1599  Alex.  Hume  Hymues  iii.  133 
The  blew  paymented  whun  \rime  sunj.  1708  J.  C.  Contpl, 
Collier  (1845)  12  If  a  Whin  (which  is  the  hardest  sort  of 
Stone. .)  lye  in  the  way.  1799  Kendal  Geol,  Ess.  310  Car- 
bonated wood  is  frequently  found  under  trap,  whin,  or  basalt. 
1864  A.  Miller  Coatbridge  \i.  8  Where  the  Ironstone  comes 
into  conjunction  with  whin  it  is.. much  impregnated  with 
pyrites. 

b,  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  whin  boulder,  -dike 
(Dike  sb.  9b),  -float  (Float  sb,  20a),  gravel) 
whin-rock,  whinstone  ;  whin-sill,  a  sill  or  layer 
of  whihstone ;  also  as  a  name  for  whinstone. 

1873  Geikie  Gt  Ice  Age  xi.  152  Gravel  and  stones  with 
large  *  "whin  '  boulders,  1789  J.  Williams  Min.  Kingd.  I. 
29  Dykes  of  basaltes,  or  other  hard  stone,  which  are  com- 
monly called  *whin  dykes.  iSaj  E.  Mackenzie  Viexv 
Northumhld.  (ed.  2)  I.  81  The  Whin-dikes  are  filled  with 
basalt,  which  has  apparently  issued  hot  from  the  interior 
parts  of  the  earth.  1845  J.  Phillips  Geol,  in  Ettcycl. 
Metrcf.  VI.  6rg/i  A  few  faults  in  the  magnesian  limestone 
range  of  Durham  and  Yorksliire,  as  along  the  line  of  the 
great  whindyke,  1883  Gresley  Gloss.  Coal-nt.^  *\Vhin. 
floaty  a  kind  of  greenstone,  basalt,  or  trap,  occurring  in 
coal  measures.  1799  Trans,  Soc.  Arts  XVII.  246  Clayey 
loams,  limestone  gravel,  *whin  gravel.  1683  G.  Sinclair 
Nat.  Philos.  377  An  impregnable  *Whin-Rock,  or  Flinty 
Stone.  1785  Burns  Death  <5-  Dr.  Hornbook  xviii,  I  might 
as  weel  hae  try'd  a  quarry  O'  hard  whin  rock.  1B06  Forsyth 
Beauties  Scot.  IV.  58  All  the  hills  are  whin-rock,  1839 
Ure  Diet.  Arts  748  In  Cumberland  the  metalliferous  lime- 
stone  includes  a  bed  of  trap,  designated  under  the  name 
of  *whin3ill.  1845  J.  Phillips  Geol,  in  Ettcycl.  Metrop. 
yi.  756/1  The  origin  of  the  whin-sill.  1869  Phillips  Vesuv. 
iv.  128  The  loadstone  in  Derbyshire,  or  the  whinsjll  in 
Teesdale. 

"Whin :  see  Wheen,  Whim  sb.^  IT. 

Whinberry :  see  Whimberrt. 

Whill-bnsll.  Forms:  see  WhinI  and  BusH 
sby  ;  also  6  wyn-,  7  wine-.     A  furze-bush. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  416/j  A  Whyn  buske . . f a/Zr/wc/r,  salitin. 
cnlaj  paliurus.  1563  FoxE  A.  ^  M.  1728/1  He  tost  a  faggot 
at  his  face.. and  set  a  wynbushe  of  thornes  vnder  his  fecte. 
X644  W.  Cavendish  (Dk.  Newc.)  Let.  Life  (1S86)  352 
Through  some  fields  of  furze  and  whin  bushes.  1711  Ra.m. 
BAY  To  the  iykin-Bush  Club  19  To  come  beneath  your 
Whin-Bush  Shade.  x88i  J.  Grant  Cattteranians  iv,  Masses 
of  whin-bush  (or  gorse  as  it  is  called  in  England).  1889 
CoKAS  Doyle  Micah  Clarke  x.  The  gentle  murmur  of  the 
breeze  amongst  the  whin-bushes. 

"WMnoh,  obs.  form  of  Wince. 

Whincliat  (hwi-n,tjxt).  [f.  WhinI  +  Chat 
j^.2]  A  small  European  bird,  Pratincola  rubctra, 
closely  allied  to  the  stonechat. 

Also  called  locally  furze-chat,  gjrse-chat, 

1678  Ray  VVillughbys  Omith.  234  The  Whin-chat,. .In 
bigness  it  scarce  exceeds  a  Wagtail. . .  The  A  ntkus  at  Florus 
of  Aristotle.,  diflcrs  from  our  Wiiin-chat  in  the  colour  of  its 
Bill,  and  in  the  place  where  it  lives  ;  sith  our  Chat  abides 
especially  in  heaths,  and  among  Furze-bushes.  c  xyjs 
G.  White  Selborne,  To  Pennant  xVi.  (1789)  107  How  the 
wheat>ear  and  whin*chat 'support  themselves  in  winter  can- 
not be  so  easily  ascertained,  since  they  spend  their  time  on 
wild  heaths  and  warrens.  1843  Penny  Cyc/.  XXVII.  324/1 
The  flight  of  the  Whinchat  is  undulating.  1894  R.  B.  Sharpb 
HandSk,  Birds  Gt,  Brit.  1.  300  As  in  Great  Britain,  the 
Whinchat  is  a  summer  visitor  to  most  parts  of  Europe. 

Whinder,  obs.  var.  Winder  sb,^  wigeon ;  var. 
Winder  v.  Obs.  to  wither,  etc. 

Whiudle  (hwi-nd'l),  V.  Obs,  exc.  dial.  Also 
7  whinll,  7-9  whinneL  [app.  f.  Whine  v.  + 
-LE.]  inlr.  To  whine,  whimper.  Hence  "Whi'nd- 
\in^vbl.sb.\  "Whi'ndling ///.  a.,  weak,  pining, 
puny;  fig.  trifling,  petty.  So  Whl'ndle  sb,,  (a)  a 
whining  creature  ;  {b)  a  low  cry,  a  whine. 

x6oi  NIuNDAY  &  Chettlb  Death  Earl  0^  Huntington 
I.  lit  B  2  b,  He  keepes  a  paltry  whinling  girle,  And  wilt 
not  bed,  forsooth,  before  he  bride.  1609  B.  Jonson  Silent 
IVom.  IV.  v.  (1620)  L  2,  The  other  a  whiniling  dastard. 
1647  TRJirfComm.  t  Thess.  v.  16  Rejoice  everrtwre]  A  duty 
..  little  practised  by  many  of  Gods  whinnels,  who  are  ever 
puling  and  putting  finger  in  theeye.  1648  in  Vemey  Mem. 
(1907S  I.  397  [He  had  intended  to  go  with  her  to  coast,  but.. 
his  wife's]  '  wbinnelling '..  [stopped  him].  ^1653  Brome 
Damoiselle  11.  i,  Val.  Wee'll  end  the  difference.  Broo.  By 
the  Sword ;  no  otherwise ;  No  whinnelling  satisfaction. 
axToo  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  li^hi'tdle,  a  low  or  feigned 
Crying.  1709  Mem.  Signor  Rozelli  61  All  the  Women., 
fell  a  howling  and  whinncling.  1718  [De  Foe]  Street  Robb. 
Consid.  10,  I  \sc.  an  abandoned  baby]  began  to  Whindle, 
ftnd  Tune  my  Pipes.  1854  Miss  Baker  Northampt.  Gloss.^ 
Whindle^  to  whine  as  a  child. 

Whindle,  variant  of  Windle,  the  redwing, 

WMue  (hwain),  sb.  [f.  next.]  An  act  of 
whining;  a  low  somewhat  shrill  protracted  cry, 
usually  expressive  of  pain  or  distress ;  a  suppressed 
nasal  tone,  as  of  feeble,  mean,  or  undignified  com- 
plaint ;  a  complaint  uttered  in  this  tone.  Also 
trans/,  a  sound  resembling  this. 
_  J633  R  Fletcher  Pise.  Eel.  i,  xxii,  The  whistling  windes 
joyn'd  with  the  seas  to  plain,  And  o're  his  boat  in  whines 
lamenting  creep.  1691  South  Semi.,  /  John  iii,  zi  (1697) 
11.4^0  By  a  few  demure  I.xx>I(S,  and  affected  Whines,  set 
off  with  some  odd,  devotional  Postures  and  Grimaces.  1751 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  133  P  2  The  whine  of  condolance, 
or  the  growl  of  anger.  1808  Scott  Alarm,  iv,  Introd.  70 
With  dejected  look  and  whine,  To  leave  the  hearth  his  dogs 
repine,  i8aa  Hazlitt  Table-t.  Ser.  11.  i.  (1869)  17  A  peevish 
whine  in  his  voice  like  a  beaten  schoolboy.  1853  Kane 
Grinntll  Exp.  xvSx.  (1856)  344  'I'be  low  whine  which  the  Ice 
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Rives  out  when  we  cut  it  at  right  angles  with  a  sharp  knife. 
1897  Alihutt's  Syst.  Med.  111.  623  The  child  utters  a  short 
cry  or  whine. 

Whine  (hwsin),  v.  Forms:  i  hwinan,  4-7 
whyne,  5-6  wyne,  6  Sc.  quhyn,  (7  wheen),  8 
wine,  4-  wMne.  [OE,  hwinan  (only  in  IVidsid 
128,  of  the  whizzing  of  an  arrow)  =  ON.  hvina 
(Sw.  hvina^  Da.  hvine)  to  whiz,  whistle  in  the  air  ; 
the  weak  grade  of  the  stem  is  represented  in  ON. 
hvinr  whiz,  late  OE.  kwinsian  (of  dogs)  to  whine 
(see  Whinge).] 

1.  intr.  To  utter  a  low  somewhat  shrill  protracted 
sound  or  cry,  usually  expressive  of  pain  or  distress; 
to  cry  in  a  subdued  plaintive  tone :  also  occa- 
sionally merely  referring  to  the  tone.  a,  of 
persons. 

c  X27S  Sinners  Beware  310  in  0.  E.  Misc.  82  For  chele  hy 
gunne  hwyne.  For  hunger  hi  hedde  pyne.  13..  in  Kel. 
Ant,  II.  245  Ich  rede  tha  come  nou  to  me,  anaunter  last  ha 
whyne.  1586  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  158  Not  chaunt- 
yng  nor  brekyng  your  notes,  nor  whynynge  in  y"  nose  as 
many  women  done.  1534  More  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  ir.  Wks, 
1182/2  Yetcanne  thys  peuyshe  gyrl  neuer  ceace  whining  and 
pulyng  for  fear.  ^1590  J.  Stewart  Poems  (S.T.  S.)  II.  54 
Scho  quhyns,  Scho  schrinks,  Scho  vreyis,  Scho  vips  for  vo. 
1606  Shaks.  Ant.  ^  CI.  iiL  xiii.  loi  Whip  him. .Till  like  a 
Boy  you  see  him  crindge  his  face,  And  whine  aloud  for 
mercy,  a  1654  Selden  Table-T.  (Arb.)  92  If  a  Man  should 
make  love  in  an  ordinary  Tone,  his  Mistress  would  not  regard 
him  ;  and  therefore  he  must  whine.  rt:x700  B.  E,  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  To  Wkine^  to  cry  [squeekingly,  as  at  Conventicles. 
17*7  Gay  Begg.  Op.  I,  xiii,  The  Boy  thus,  when  his  Sparrow's 
flown, .  .Whines,  whimpers,  sobs  and  cries,  1852  Thackeray 
Esmond II.  xiii,  The  crowd  of  beggars., whining  for  alms. 
x868  Louisa  M.  Axjcott  Little  It^omen  viii,  You  can't  go, 
Amy ;  so  don't  be  a  baby  and  whine  about  it. 

D,    of  animals,   esp.  dogs  ;    also   formerly,   to 
whinny  as  a  horse,  or  to  cry  as  an  otter. 

13..  Guy  fVarzu,  (A.)  1336  pe  helmes  t>ai  seyen  bri^t 
schine,  pe  stedes  nyen,  and  togider  whine,  c  1386  Chaucer 
Wi/e's  Prol.  386  As  an  hors  I  koude  byte  and  whyne  [7',  r. 
whine].  ^1400  Beryn  481  He..scrapidthe  dorr  welptich,  & 
wynyd  with  his  mowith,  Aftir  a  doggis  lyden,  1481  Caxton 
Reynard xxx'w.  (Arb.)  07, 1  saide  I  was  also  hongry,  thenne 
wente  we ,  .and  fond  nothyng,  tho  whyned  he  and  cryed.  1576 
TuRBERV,  Venetie  238  An  Otter  whineth.  1577  Whetstone 
Gascoigne  xxix,  The  horse,. will  neither  wmch  nor  whine. 
1605  Shaks.^  Macb.  iv.  L  2  Thrice  the  brinded  Cat  hath 
me w'd.. Thrice,  and  once  the  Hedge-Pig^e  whin'd.  1735 
SoMERViLLB  C^^Mftf  It,  zi8  Let  cach  Lash  Bite  to  the  Quick, 
*tiU  howling  he  return  And  whining  creep  amid  the  trem- 
bling Crowd.  x8i9  Byron  Ch.  Hot,  i.  Song  'Good  Night  * 
tx,  Perchance  my  dog  will  whine  in  vain,  Till  fed  by  stranger 
hands.  X835  W,  Irving  Toitr  Prairies  27a  Occasionally 
a  scoundrel  wolf  would  scour  off.,  and.,  sit  down  and  howl 
and  whine. 

C,  trans/,  of  inanimate  objects, 

'874  J'  G.  Holland  Mistr.  Manse  xvHi.  5a  Till  the  old 
chimney  howled  and  whined,  1885  Tennyson  Balin  <fr 
Batan  341  The  canker'd  boughs  ..  Whined  in  the  wood, 
X90X  Munsey's  Mag,  XXIV.  555/1  The  bullets ,.  whined 
through  the  air. 

2.  To  utter  complaints  in  a  low  querulous  tone ; 
to  complain  in  a  feeble,  mean,  or  undignified  way. 

X530  TiNDALE  Num.  xi.  iS  Ye  baue  whyned  in  the  eares 
of  the  Lorde  saynge :  who  shall  geue  vs  flesh  to  eate  ?  156S 
Hist.  Jacob  4-  Esau  ii,  iv,  See  and  the  knaue  be  not  for  his 
dinner  whining,  X654  Whitlock  Zootomia  20  Since  Life  is 
but  as  a  Game  at  Tables,  if  the  fore-game  ue  not  to  thy 
wish ;  neither  whine  nor  Curse,  but  rowse  thy  care  to  an 
after-Game.  1756  Johnson  in  Boswell,  I  know  not  why 
any  one  but  a  school-boy  in  his  declamation  should  whine 
over  the  Common-wealth  of  Rome.  X769  Ibid.,  A  man  knows 
it  [sc.  death]  must  be  so,  and  submits.    It  will  do  him  no 

food  to  whine.     x88o  Dixon  Windsor  III.  xxiv.  238  He 
ad  whined  and  begged  for  liberty.    X891  Kipling  Light 
that  Failed  X,  I  won't  whine  when  my  punishment  comes. 

3.  trans,  a.  To  cause  to  pass  izw^y  by  whining ; 
to  waste  in  whining. 

1607  Shaks.  Cor.  v.  vi.  98  At  his  Nurses  teares  He  whin'd 
and  roar'd  away  your  Victory.     1656  Osborn  Adv.  Son  iii. 
(ed,  4)  loo  That  Taylor,  reported  to  have  whin'd  away  him- 
selfe  for  the  love  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
b.  To  utter  in  a  whining  tone. 

1698  Fryer  Acc,  E.  India  ^  P.  282  At  the  Reading  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel,  they  change  their  Cope,  Mantle,  and 
Hood,  and  Whine  them  forth,  a  1699  J.  Beaumont  Psyche 
1.  ccxxiv.  To  sigh,  and  weep,  and  whine  Out  long  com- 
plaints. 1781  CowPKR  Conversat.  577  Canting  and  whining 
out  all  day  the  word,  1848  Dickens  Dombey  xxx,  '  If 
one  is  to  go  on  living  through  continual  scenes  likcthis,' 
she  whined.  1880  Miss  Braddon  Just  as  I  am.  iii.  To- 
morrow morning  he  will  be  whining  his  recantation. 

Whine  =  why  not :  see  Why. 

"Whineard,  obs.  form  of  Whintard. 

Wliiner  (hwai^naj).  [f.  Whine  v,  +  -ebI.] 
A  person  or  animal  that  whines. 

X603  Florid  Montaigne  i,  xix.  (1632)  39  An  armie  of 
Physitiansand  whiners(F.//tfw««rj).  X607  ropsKLL /^(7ttr^ 
Beasts  504  The  Epithets  of  myce  . .  whiner,  biter.  1684 
J.  S,  Profit  ff  Pleas.  United  156  In  the  Composing  your 
Kenell,  some  whiners  and  treble  crys  will  not  do  amiss,  to 
make  the  opening  of  the  Pack  the  more  Musicall.  a  X734 
North  Life  Ld.  Kpr.  North  (1742)  216  From  a  Whiner  for 
Favour  to  Criminals,  he  pioved  the  veriest  Butcher  of 
a  Judge.  1831  Ht.  Martineau  Homes  Abroad  \\\,  47  Don't 
have  anything  to  say  to  the  whiners  at  the  gate.  1886 
Corbett  Fall  0/ Asgard  II.  244  A  cheery  man  fares  better 
th.in  a  whiner, 

Whiney :  see  Whint. 

Wiling  (hwiq),  int.  and  sb.  [Imitative.]  A 
word  expressing  a  high-pitched  ringing  sound. 


WHINING. 

19x3  Flora  A.  Steel  King-Errant  i.  ix,  The  toneless 
treble  of  the  old  voice  whining  away  like  the  fine  whing 
of  a  mosquito.  XQ19  J,  J.  Bennett  Dover  Patrol  xi.  130 
'  Whing,'  '  whing,  sings  the  slirapnel, 

WhjJlg  (hwig),  V,  [Onomatopoeic  ;  initial  wh- 
(expressing  forcible  movement,  as  in  whack j  whirl) 
combined  with  the  -ing  oi  fling,  swing."]  trans. 
and  inlr.  To  move  with  great  force  or  impetus, 

[1673  Sack/nil 0/ Ne7ves  in  Shaks.  Jest-Bks.{\Z^^  II.  176 
Lob,  f  pray  thee  what  was  that  the  priest  went  so  whinging 
whanging  withal  ?  Why  Hob  (qd  the  other),  ..It  is  frankin* 
cense.]  i88a  Floyer  Unex^l.  Baluch.  185  He  whlngs  the 
heavy  mallet  back  over  his  bead  at  arms*  length.  1896 
Kipling  Seven  Seas,  M'^Andrews'  Hytnn  43^  Her  time,  her 
own  appointed  time,  the  rocking  link-head  bides,  Till — hear 
that  note? — the  rod's  return  wbings  glimmerin^  through  the 
guides. 

Whing,  obs.  form  of  Wing. 

Wlxinge  (hwind5),  sb.  Sc.  and  dial,  [f.  next.] 
A  whine, 

1500-ao  Dunbar  Poems  xxxil.  10  He  {sc  a  fox],  .schuk  his 
tatil,  with  quhingeand  gelp.  zSasCitoKER  Fairy  Leg.  Irel. 
I.  48  The  whinge,  and  the  yelp,  and  the  screech,  and  the 
yowl,  185a  Meanderings  0/  Mem,  I.  170  With  cur-like 
whinge  to  such  soft  cutting  whip, 

Whinge  (hwind3),  V,  Sc,  and  north,  dial 
Forms:  6  quhinge,  quhynge,  9  wiuge,  wheenge, 
8  -whindge,  7-  -whinge.  [North,  form  of  OE. 
hwinsiany  corresp.  to  OHG.  win{t)sBn  (MHG.  win- 
sen  ;  cf,  M  HG. ,  G.  tvinsehi) :—  OTeut.  ^-xwinisojan^ 
i.  root  of  hwinan  to  Whine.  For  the  suffix  cf,  OE. 
clknsian  to  Cleanse,  bletsian  to  Bless,  ricsian  to 
rule,  ON.  hreinsa  to  cleanse ;  for  the  phonology 
of  the  form  whinge  cf.  Clenge,  ringe,  north,  forms 
of  Cleanse,  Rinse.]  intr.  To  whine.  Hence 
Whi'nging  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a, 

axiso  MS.  C.  C.  C.  Camb.  30J  125/7  Mid  hwinsunge  & 
mid  dreorigum  mode  hio  [sc.  the  dogsj  cerdon  ealle  onjean 
to  ^an  hunten.  Ibid.  126/14  pa  hundes  ne  geswicon  to 
hwinsianne  mid  ceariendre  staemne. 

15x3  Douglas  yEneis  xin.  iiL  28  The  remanent  of  that 
questing  sort, ..about  the  master  huntcir  With  quhyngeand 
mouthis  quaikand  standis  for  feir.  Ibid.  32  Thai  hald  thar 
mowthis  still,  Thar  quhingeing  and  thar  questing  at  his 
will  Refrenis.  156a  WinJet  Cert.  Tractates  Wks.  (S.T.S.) 
I.  8  Dum  doggis,  quha..dar  nother  quhryne  nor  quhynge. 
x7«o  C'tess  Cowper  Diary  (1864)  152  The  second  Time  she 
said,  whingeing  [etc].  1725  Ramsay  Gentle  Sheph.  i.  i, 
Daft  Gowic  I  leave  off  that  silly  whindging  Way,  I7a7  P. 
Walker  Li/e  Semple  etc.  (1827)316  You  will  die  honour- 
ably before  many  Witnesses,  ..and  I  will  die  whinging  upon 
a  Pickle  Straw.  X7a8  Ramsay  Last  Sp.  Miser  xviii,  The 
mair  they  whing'd,  it  gart  me  hug  My  swelling  Purses. 
i76o-7a  H.  Brooke  Fool  0/  Qual.  (1732)  I.  v.  159  A  little 
l>cggar  boy, . .  whinging  and  shivering  with  cold.  X790  Bijrns 
Elegy  Capt.  M — H —  Epit.  viii,Ony  whiggish  whingin'sot. 
ax837  R.  Nicoll  Poems  (1842)  17,  I  needna  greet,  What 
gude  on  earth  wad  whingeing  do?  1867  P.  Fitzgerald 
Seventy/ve  Brooke  St.  u  xxi,  This  mean,  whinging  fellow. 

Whinger  (^wi*i](g)3J,  hwi*nd,:58i),  j^.l  Chiefly 
Sc.  Obs.  exc.  I/ist,  Forms  :  6  Sc,  quhingar, 
-ger,  -gro,  quhin^ear,  -yeir,  whingear,  6,  8 
■whingar,  9  dia/,  whinjer,  6-  whinger.  [Pre- 
sumably related  to  the  earlier  synonymous  Whin- 
I'ARD.  The  pronunciation  with  (g)  or  (qg)  is 
vouched  for  by  several  instances  in  rime ;  that 
with  (da;)  is  indicated  by  the  spelling  whinjer 
(quot.  1823)  and  implied  by  the  form  of  Gael. 
cuinnsear  dagger,  sword,  which  is  a  loan-word  from 
Sc]   «  Whinyard. 

1540  Rec.  Elgin  (New  Spald.  CI.  1003)  I,  49  The  quhingar 
..quhairwith  the  said  bluid  was  arawin,  1560  Holland 
Seven  Sages  (Bann.  Club)  313  Incontinent  his  quhinjear 
furth  he  drew,  1566  Diurn.  Occurr.  (ibid.)  loi  My  lord 
gaif  him  twa  straikis  with  ane  quhingar  at  the  paip,  x68x 
CoLViL  Whigs  Supplic.  1.  (1710)  7  Some  had  Cross.Bows, 
some  were  sUngers ;  Some  had  only  Knives  and  Whingers. 
Ibid.  5a  And  other  some  get  bloudy  Fingers,  By  grasping 
naked  Knives  and  Whingers.  X715  Act  i  Geo.  I,  c.  54  §  i 
Poynard,  Whingarj  or  Durk.  CX730  Ramsay  Highland 
Lassie  v,  I  can  wield  my  trusty  sword,  Or  frae  my  side 
whisk  out  a  whinger  \rime  finger].  x8ao  Scott  Monast. 
xxvii.  If  there  were  a  man  left . .  who  could  draw  a  whinger. 
x8»3  E.  Moor  Suffolk  Words,  iVhinjer,  a  weapon,  especially 
a  large  sword. 

Hence  Whinger  v.  trans.,  to  stab  with  a  whinger. 

i8(^a  Longman's  Mag.  Apr.  687  He  and  his  brother  were 
'  whingered  '  upon  the  spot. 

Whinger  (hwi'ndgai),  sb.^  Sc.  or  dial,  [f, 
Whinge  v.  +  -eb^.]    A  whiner. 

X79X  Learmont  Poems  313  I'll  nae  act  the  whinger's  part, 
Like  bairnies  discontentiL 

Whiniard,  obs.  form  of  Whinyabd. 

Whinld;  see  Finewed. 

Whinil,  obs.  f.  Whindle  v,^  to  whine. 

Whining  (hwai'nir)),  vbl.  sb,  [f.  Whink  v,  + 
-ingI.]  The  action  of  the  verb  W^hine;  the 
uttering  of  a  low  somewhat  shrill  cry  or  sound,  or 
of  a  complaint  in  a  low  querulous  tone. 

c  X440  Promp.  Parv.  524/2  Whynynge,  ulutatus.  xSo8 
Dunbar  Test.  A.  Kennedy  65  my  fen5eing,  and  my  fals 
wynyng,  Relinguo /alsis /ratribus.  1548  XinsXA.  Erasm. 
Apopk.  14  A  bodycmaketh  a  great  whjTiyng,  if  he  baue 
had  any  losse.  1605  Shaks.  Lear ii.i'i.  25  One  whom  I  will 
beate  into  clamor[ou]s  whining.  1607  Topsell  Four-/. 
Beasts  138  The  louder  and  shriller  voice  of  a  Dogge,  is 
called  barking,  the  lower  and  stiller,  is  called  whining,  or 
fawning.  16x8  Fletcher  Loyal Subj\  i.  iii.  Here  will  be  trim 
piping  anon  and  whining,  Like  so  many  Pigs  in  a  storm. 
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WHINING, 

i6a6  DoNNB  Serm.^  yokn  xi.  2i  (1640)  820  For  the  ratling  of 
■  Coach,  for  th«  wbtntng  of  a  doore.  a  1603  UrquharVs 
Raielmis  ill.  xiii.  107  The . .  wheening  of  Whetps.  1765 
GoLOSM.  Ess.j  En^.  CUrgy,  I  am  not  for  whining  at  the 
depravity  of  the  times.  1853  Kanr  GrintuH  Exp.  xlii. 
(1856)  386  A  whining  as  of  young  puppies.  1859  Jephson 
Brittamy  vii.  86  The  unmanly  whining  of  disappointed 
vanity  or  morbid  sentiment.  1897  AUbuit's  Syst.  Med.  II. 
908  The  voice  is  enfeebled  to  whinings  and  fretful  pulings. 
b.  atirib.  Whining  cross  =  Weeping  cross, 

x6oa  Breton  Wanders  worth  Hearing  VVks.  (Grosart)  II. 
la/i  These  yong  men.. will.. leaue  vs  to  make  our  prayers 
at  whining  crosse. 

Whining, ///  a-  [f-  as  prec  +  -ing 2.]  That 
whines;  characterized  by  whining,   {lit,  andy^.) 

In  some  technical  uses  (quots.  1625. 1679)  =  Weeping  /^/.a. 

ij..  CosowARTH  in  Farr  S.  P.  Bliz.  (1845)  II.  406  This 
did  my  whyninge  life  endure  awhile,  a  1586  %\Vi^tM  Arcadia 
1.X.C1913}  60  The  houndes..with  a  whining  Accent  craving 
Ubeitie,  1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  11.  vii.  145  The  whining 
Schoolfrboy  with  his  Satchell.  x6as  Markham  Inrichnu 
Wtmld  of  Kent  9  Winter-springs,  or  teares  of  water  (for, 
which  some  call  such,  A  whining  or  weeping  ground).  1660 
Nieholas  Papers  (Camden)  IV.  254  A  whining  puritanicall 
tubb  preacher.  1678  Otwav  Friendship  in  F.  11.  i,  To  have 
us  two  such  whining  crop-sick  Lovers.  1679  Evelyn  Sylva 
XX.  (ed.  3)  87  Whyning,  or  shrivell'd-Gelster.  1711  Steele 
sped.  Na  142  pa  A  Man  of  Honour,  not  a  Romantick 
Hero  or  a  Whining  Coxcomb.  1773  Goldsm.  Stoops  to 
Conq,'^^  The  whining  end  of  a  modern  novel.  1841  Borrow 
Zincali  1. 11.  iv.  278  The  whining,  canting  tones  peculiar  to 
the  Gypsies.  x888  Times  2  Oct.  9/1  The  English  masses.. 
cannot  be  got  to  take  much  interest  in  a  whining  poltroon. 
x8<»7  Kipling  Crt/A  Cour,  v,  The  whining  wheel. 

Hence  Whiningly  adv. 

x66o  Ingelo  Bentiv.  ff  Ur,  11.  (1683)  21  [They]  talk 
whiningly.  1689  T.  Plunkrt  Char.  Gd.  Comm.  Prol., 
Making  those  swearers  (whiningly)  to  yield.  1814  Bvrom 
Let.  to  Moore  3  Aug.,  I  have  seriously  and  not  whiningly 
neither  hopes,  nor  prospects.  x888  Gunter  Mr.  Potter  xx, 
The  dog  becomes  so  fearfully  restless  and  whiningly  uneasy. 

t  Wninion,  obscure  obs.  var.  Whinyabd. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  \.  iii.  12  Be  not  afraid  To  gird 
thy  whin  ion  to  thytrusty  Thigh. 

Whinling,  "WTiinnel :  see  Whindle. 

Wllinner  (hwi*n3j),  v.  local,  [Frequentative 
of  Whine  v.  :  see  -er  5.]  inlr.  To  whine  (feebly). 
Hence  "Whi'iinering  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a, ;  Wlil*n- 
ner  sh,^  a  feeble  whine. 

c  X700  Kennett  MS,  Lansd.  rojj.  1840  Mrs.  Carlvle 
Lett,  (1883)  1. 124  Lyin^  on  the  floor  insensible,  or  occasion- 
ally sitting  up  . .  executing  a  sort  of  whinner.  1854  Thoreau 
Walden  xiL  (1886)  227,  I  formerly  saw  the  racoon  in  the 
woods, . .  and . .  heard  their  whinnering  at  night.  x866  Carlvle 
^«/Km.(i88i)II.  212  Poor  whinnering  old  moneyed  women. 
1^8  Lippincotfs  Mag,  Apr.  453  A  fitful,  whinnering  gust. 

Whinnock  ^  (hwi*n3k).  dial.  Also  6  qwe- 
nook,  whinook.  [Celtic  (Gael.  cuin{n)eag^  Ir. 
cuinmogy  W.  cunno^^     A  pail,  esp.  a  milk-pail, 

1555  Inv.  R,  Robinson^  Kendal  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  Qwe- 
nock  &  a  skyll.  1594  Inv,  Cotvper^  Kendal  (ibid),  2  flesh 
whinocks.  1691  Ray  Coll,  IVords  (ed.  2)  138  A  IVhinnock 
or  Kit,  a  Pail  to  carry  Milk  in.    X787  Grose  Prov,  Gloss. 

Wlli'nnock  2.  dial.  Also  9  whinock,  win- 
nick.  [?  f.  ihe  root  of  Whine  v,  +  -ock,]  The 
smallest  pig  in  a  litter. 

169Z  Ray  S,  ^  E.  C.  IVords  (ed.  a)  92  A  Cadtita,  the  least 
of  the  Pigs  which  a  Sow  hath  at  one  fare ;. .  it  is  also  called 
the  Whinnock.  1864  Webster,  Whinock.  .the  small  pig  of 
a  litter,  {local  U.S.)  xoofi  Eng.  Dial,  Dict,^  Winnick,., 
2.  The  smallest  pig  of  a  farrow.  WiU 

Whinny  (hwi-ni),  sb,^  [f.  Whinny  z;.]  An 
act  of  whinnying ;  a  (low  or  gentle)  neigh,  or  simi- 
lar sound. 

x8a3  E.  Moor  Suffolk  IVords,  Whinny,  the  half  neigh, 
half  nigger,  of  a  horse,  mare,  or  colt.  1847  Tennyson  Prin- 
cess  V,  442  The  gray  mare  Is  ill  to  live  with,  when  her 
whinny  shrills  From  tile  to  scullery.  1870  Meredith  Z^/. 
to  y.  MorUy  27  Jan.,  Out  flaps  the  big  girl  with  a  whinny. 
Fire  !  Fire !  1871  Whvte- Melville  Sarchedon  ii,  A  troop 
of  wild  asses  standing  at  gaze  for  a  moment,  to  disappear 
with  snort  and  whinny.  1894  Crockett  Raiders  xli,  I  set 
my  hands  to  my  mouth,. .and  made  the  whinny  of  the 
heatherbleat  [=  snipe]  palpitate  across  the  moor. 

Wlli*nny,  sb,  2  rare.  [f.  Whin  l,  ?  after  spinney^ 
A  thicket  of  whins  or  furze-bushes. 

1896  Westm.  Gaz,  \  Nov.  4/1  Portions  of  the  common.. 
retain  the  thick  covering  of  gorse  whinnies. 

Whinny  (hwi-ni),  a.  i     [f.  WhinI  +  -t^.] 

Covered  or  abounding  with  whins  or  furze-bushes. 
1481-3  Durham.  Ace.  Rolls  (Surlees)  648  Circa  manuram 
de  le  Whynnyclose.  1607  Markham  Cavel.  vii.  xxx,  49  Hay 
which  growing  in  whinnie  grounds  is  ful  of  sharp  prickes 
and  stumpes.  1761  Sterne  Tr,  Shandy  IV.  xxxi,  The  Ox- 
moor.. was  a  fine,  large,  whinny,  untfrained,  unimproved 
common.  18*4  Miss  Ferrier  Inker,  xliv.  The  whinny  braes 
of  his  native  land.  i8s6  Galt  Ltist  of  Lairds  xxxv.  320 
I  've  had  a  notion . .  that  there's  a  mine  o'  copper  ore  aneath 
the  whinny-knowes. 

Whinny  (nwi-ni),  a.^  [f.  Whin  2  +  -t  1.]  Of 
the  nature  of  or  containing  whin  or  whinstone. 

1780  J.  Williams  Min.  Kingd.  II.  6  The  whii.ny  and  the 
argillaceous  regularly  stratified  mountain  rock. 

Whinny  (hwi-ni),  v.  Forms  :  6  whyn(n)ye, 
whiuy,  wynny,  -le,  7-9  whinney,  9  winny, 
6-  whinny.  [Imitative  ;  cf.  the  earlier  whine 
(14th cent.),  whrinny  (15th  cent.),  and  L,  kinnire.'] 

1,  intr.  Of  a  horse :  To  neigh,  esp.  in  a  low  or 
gentle  way  ;  also  occasionally  of  other  animals,  as 
calves  or  certain  birds,  or  of  inanimate  objects 
making  a  similar  noise. 
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1530  Palsgr.  781/1  My  horse  whynyeth  cherfully  this 
mornyng.  liiil.  782/2,  I  wynny,  as  a  horse  dothe.  is9a 
(?  Greene)  De/.  Coimy  Catch.  (1850)  19  After  an  amorous 
weke  or  two,  as  old  Jades  ivynnie  when  they  cannot  wagge 
the  tayle.  1676  Hobbes  Iliad  xii.  (1686)  173  The  Horses 
when  upon  the  Brink  they  were,  Boggl'd  and  whinny'd,  and 
refus'd  to  pass.  1683  Snape  Anat.  Horse  11.  ix.  (1686)  93 
Does  the  horse  neigh,  or  whinney  as  they  call  it  in  some 
Countrys?  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxiii,  Dumple.. walked  to 
his  own  stable-door,  and  there  pawed  and^  whinnied  for 
admission.  1855  Kingsley  IVestw.  Hoi  vii.  The  colts  in 
the  horse-park.. whinnied  as  they  played  together.  1858 
O.  W.  Holmes  Aut.  Break/. 4.  xii,  Krench  horns  whinnied. 
1885  Mrs.  C.  Praed  Head  Station  xlvi.  The  calves  wliin- 
nied  in  their  pen  as  she  approached.  1893  Kipling  Many 
Invent.,  Finest  Story  124  The  gas.jet  puffed  and  whinnied. 
X894  Crockett  Raiders  xxxvii,  Again  the  bird  [sc.  snipe] 
whinnied  in  the  air. 

2.  trans.  To  utter  with  a  whinnying  sound ;  to 
express  by  whinnying. 

181S  Scott  Guy  M.  li,  '  He  who  shot  young  Hazlewood— 
ha,  ha,  hoi'  burst  forth  the  Dominie,  with  a  lau^h  that 
sounded  like  neighing.  . .'  Accidental  !  ho,  ho,  ha  I  again 
whinnied  Sampson.  i8S9  Meredith  R.  I'everel  xxiv,  '  I 
can't  move.*  Benson  made  a  resolute  halt  '  1  must  be 
fetched',  he  whinnied.  1888  Gunter  Mr.  Potter  iv.  45 
The  donkeys.. whinny  their  pleasure  as  they  drink. 

Hence  "Whi-nnying  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  (false 
qnasi-arfw.). 

1585  HlGlNS  Junius*  Nomencl,  358/2  Hinnitus,  ..  Xh^ 
neying  or  whinying  of  an  horse  ormare.  1595  North  Piu. 
tarckt  Sylla  514  A  sharpe  voyce  like  the  neying  of  a  horse, 
or  whynnying  of  a  goate.  1607  Markham  Cavel.  I.  xvi.  63 
Where  they  may  neither  heare  the  noyse  of  their  dams,  nor 
their  dams  heare  their  whtnneing.  1675  Cotton  Burlesque 
upon  B.  40, 1 ..  run  whynnying  mad.  For  every  woman  that  I 
see.  1819  Scott  Leg.  Montrose  viii.  His  low  whinnying 
neigh,  his  pricked  ears  [etc].  1837  W.  Irving  Bonneville 
xli.  The  elk  kept  up  a  continual  whinnying  or  squealing. 
1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  Ixx,  Several  small,  whinnying 
laughs.  1881  Mrs.  C.  Praed  I'olicy  <•  P.  xvi.  There  was 
a  whinnying  call  from  one  horse  to  another.  1895  Crockett 
Men  0/ MosS'Hags  xxv.  The  whinnying  of  swords  as  they 
whistled  through  the  air. 

t  Whinny- whanny.  Ohs.  [Cf.  Whim-wham, 
Whimsy-whamst.]   ?  A  trivial  thing,  trifle. 

1673  S'too  him  Bayes  54  You  may  make  an  Egregious 
Play  with  the  rest  of  your  Whinny-whanneys*  but  Where's 
the  Plot? 

Whinse,  obs.  form  of  Wince. 

Whinstoue  (hwi-nsteun).  Also  Whimstone. 
[f.  Whin  '^  +  Stone  sb.']  A  name  for  Viirious  very 
hard  dark-coloured  rocks  or  stones,  as  greenstone, 
basalt,  chert,  or  qnartzose  sandstone. 

1513  Douglas  ^neis  vii.  Prol.  39  On  raggit  rolkis  of  hard 
harsk  quhyne  stane.  1763  W.  Lewis  Phil.  Comm.  Techn. 
441  The  stone  called  whynn  stone,  with  which  some  of  the 
streets  of  London  have  been  lately  paved.  1791  Beddoes 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXI.  65  Whether  the  basaltes  proceeds 
southward,  .till  it  join  the  Elvin  or  whinstone,  and  granite 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  1802  Plavfair  Illustr.  Mutton. 
The.  66  The  strata  are  intersected  by  veins  of  whinstone, 
porphyry  and  granite.  1833  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Builder 
289  In  Scotland,  whole  towns  are  built  of  whin-stone.  1879 
G.  Macdonald  Sir  Gibbie  xxi,  Granite  red  and  grey,  blue 
whinstone,  yellow  ironstone,  were  all  mingled. 

b.  A  boulder  or  slab  of  this  rock.     Often  used 
fig.  or  allusively. 

a  1585  Montgomerie  Flyting  744  Except  I  wer  to  force 
the  with  quhiii  staneis,  1803  Gazetteer  Scot.  s.v.  Girvan, 
The  coast  is  generally  flat  and  sandy,  interspersed  with 
large  whinstones,  with  which  most  of  the  houses  are  built. 
1816  Scott  Bl.  Dwar/x\,  The  despair  he  felt.  .was.  .such 
as  would  have  melted  the  heart  of  a  whinstane.  1837  — 
yml.  IS  Aug.  in  Lockhart,  You  might  have  been  as  well 
employed  in  buttering  a  whin. stone.  1865  G.  Macdonald 
Alec  Forbes  x\Vf  He's  a  blue  whunstane  that's  hard  to  dress. 
1899  Crockett  Kit  Kennedy  xlvi.  An  old  man.. that  you 
told  me  was  breaking  whin-stones  on  the  roadside. 

c.  atlrib.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  whin- 
stone ;  also^^f.  hard,  tough. 

1834  H.  Miller  Scenes  f;  Leg.  xi.  (1857)  167  The  castle— 
a  grey  whinstone  building.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  i.  §  3. 
35  "The  scant  herbage  scarce  veils  the  whinstone  rock.  1910 
Buchan  Frester  John  v,  I  haven't  your  whinstone  nerve. 

■Whinta(i)ne,  obs.  forms  of  Quintain  i. 

Whiny  (hwai'ni),  o.  Also -whlney.  [f.  Whine 
sb.  orv,  +  -Y-.]  Characterized  by  whining;  dis- 
posed to  whine,  fretful.     Also  itjhin{e)y  pin{e)y. 

1854  Miss  Baker  Northampt.  Gloss.,  IVhinypiny,  fretful, 
complaining.  1885  T.  Mozley  Remin.  Towns,  etc.  I.  377 
The  sweet  but  rather  whiny  sing-song  of  Northamptonshire. 
1897  Sarah  Grand  Beth  Bk.  iv.  (1898)  29  Beth,  you  really 
are  a  whiny  child,  you  always  have  a  grievance. 

Whinyard  (hwi-nyaid).  Now  Hist.  Forms  : 
5  whyneherd,  whyneard,  6  whynarde,  whia- 
yearti,  ■wlnniard,  7  whineyard,  -yeard,  whine- 
ard,  -whyniard,  whinBiard,  7-8  whlniard,  6- 
whinyard.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  cf.  Whinger  sb."^] 
A  short-sword,  a  hanger. 

X478  NottingJutm  Rcc.  II.  296  Cum  quodam  armicudio 
vulgariter  nuncupato  Anglice  *a  whyneherd  '.  nqq  Will 
0/ Love  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  whyneard  with  a  chape  of  siluer. 
a  1539  Skelton  Bouge  0/  Court  363  And  by  his  syde  his 
whynarde  and  his  pouche.  1653  Gatakf.r  Vind.  Annot. 
Jer.  136  We  'shall  not  need  to  borrow  great  Alexanders 
whiniard  to  cut  this  Gordian  knot.  1663  Butler  Hud.  I. 
III.  480  His  Pistol  next  he  cockt  anew.  And  out  his  nut- 
brown  Whiniard  drew.  1719  D'Urfev  Pills  III,  320  Who 
wav'd  his  Whinyard  o'er  her  Loyn,  as  if  he'd  gone  to 
Knight  him.  1810  Scott  Lady  o/L.  I.  viii.  The  hunter. . 
For  the  death-wound.. Muster d  his  breath,  his  whinyard 
drew.    1856-9  R.  Buchanan  Trag.  Dramas,  Wallact  i.  viii, 
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I'd  liefer  Plunge  this  Scots  whinyard  in  thy  felon  breast, 
Than  in  the  heart  of  Turk  or  Saracen. 

t  b.  ?  A  subtle  '  blade  '.   Obs.  noiue-use, 

161X  Chapman  May. Day  u  i.  Lor.  It  is  not  Hector  but 
Paris,  not  the  full  armefull,  but  the  sweet  handl'ull  that 
Ladies  delight  in.    Ang.  O  notable  old  whyniard. 

Whip  (hwip),  sb.  Forms  :  4-6  wippe,  quippe, 
4-7  whippe,  6-6  wyppe,  whyppe,  whyp,  Sc. 
quhippe,  (4  quyppe,  5  whhipp,  Sc.  qwype, 
quhipe,  6  Sc.  quhyp,  quhlpp,  whupe),  5-7  Sc. 
quhip,  6-7  whipp,  (9  Sc.  whup) ,  5-  whip.  [Partly 
f-WHlPz;.,  q.v.  ;  partly  a.  (M)LG.  wippe,  ai;^  quick 
movement,  leap,  moment  of  time,  lilt  for  raising 
a  well-bucket  or  hoisting  cargo,  lever,  =  Du.  wip 
see-saw,  strappado,  swipe,  skip  (j'k  een  wip  in  an 
instant,  met  een  wip  at  one  sweep),  OHG.  wipph 
(MHG.  ivipf,  wif)  quick  movement.  Fris.  wip, 
wipp,  in  some  of  these  senses,  also  =  mousetrap, 
Sw.  vipp  pump-gear,  early  Da.  vip,  vippe,  also 
hvip  leap,  skip,  short  distance,  moment,  swipe,  flap, 
lappet.  Da.  vippe  swipe,  G.  wippe  see-saw,  crane, 
swipe,  windlass,  pliable  pole,  etc.  are  from  LG. 
(Early  Flem.  wippe  whip,  in  Kilian,  is  dubious.)] 
I.  The  instrument  of  flagellation,  and  connected 
senses. 

L  An  instrument  for  flogging  or  beating,  con- 
sisting either  of  a  rigid  rod  or  stick  with  a  lash  of 
cord,  leather,  etc.  attached,  or  of  a  flexible  switch 
with  or  without  a  lash,  used  for  driving  horses, 
chastising  human  beings,  and  other  purposes. 

^1335  Gloss.  IV.  de  Btbbesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  i54_  Ses 
chivaus  deyt  le  charetter  De  sa  fowette  [gloss  a  quippe] 
ou  de  sa  ryote  gyer  [gloss  haling-wippe].  c  1340  Nominale 
(Skeat)  886  Chareter  ad  sa  reorte.  Carter  bathe  his  wippe. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Sec.  Nun's  T.  406  For  which  Almachius 
dide  hym  so  bete  With  whippe  of  leed,  til  he  the  lif  gan 
lete.  <ri4So  Ccu.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc)  315  Bynde  hym  to  a 
pelere, . .  Than  .skorge  hym  with  qwyppys.  1535  Coverdale 
Prov.  xxvi.  3  Vnto  the  horse  belongelh  a  wnyppe,  to  the 
Asse  a  brydle,  and  a  rodde  to  the  fooles  backe.  1567  Aide, 
burgh  Rec.  in  N.  ^  Q.  12th  Ser.  VII.  142/2  P^  to  Sponer  for 
his  attendans  at  y«  churche  wth  ye  whyppe..x'.  1597  in 
y.  MelvilCs  Autob.  <S-  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  432  Into  thy 
youthe,  rejose  to  tholl  the  whupe.  1651  Maldon,  Essex, 
Burgh  Deeds  Bundle  82  No.  2  (MS.),  xiirf.  paid  Samuell 
Sturgeon  for  punishing  of  three  persons  by  the  whipp.  1^35 
Somerville  Chase  11.  112  The  clust'ring  Pack.. hear  with 
respect  thy  Whip  Loud-clanging.  1807  Southev  Espriella's 
Lett.  II.  48  The  coachman  smacked  his  whip.  1868  F.  E. 
Paget  Lucretia  173  Flick,  flick,  flick,  went  the  whip. 

b.  In  fig.  or  allusive  use  :  cf.  ScouBGE  sb.  2,  3. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Mcrch.  T.  427  She  may  be  youre  pur. 

gatorie  She  may  be  goddes  meene  and  goddes  whippe.  1406 
Hocci-EVE  La  Male  Regie  iiSSeeknesse,  y  meene,  riotoures 
whippe.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  234  This  act 
established  chiefly  sixe  articles,  wherof. .of  some  it  was 
named  the  whip  with  sixe  strynges.     1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L, 

III.  i.  176  And  I  forsooth  in  loue,  I  that  haue  beene  loues 
whip  !    X635  Dekker  Rod /or  Run-awayes  Wks.  (Grosart) 

IV.  278  lehouah,  when  he  is  angry,  holds  three  Whips,  .the 
Sword,  Pestilence,  and  famine.  1647  {.titW)  A  Fresh  Whip 
for  all  scandalous  Lyers.  1700  Rowe  Avtb.  Step-Mother 
III.  iii.  Revenge  shall.. with  her  Iron  whips  Lash  forth  this 
lazy  Ague  from  my  Blood.  1817  D'Israeli  Cur.  Lit.  111. 
312  Fanatics,  who  had.. smarted  under  the  satirical  whips 
of  the  Dramatists,  x88i  Sheldon  Dairy  Farming  177/3 
Artificial  manures  act  as  *  whips  '  or  stimulants. 

c.  trans/.  The  occupation  or  art  of  driving 
horses ;  coachmanship. 

1793  HoLCROFT  Road  to  Ruin  11.  25  You  may  challenge 
the  whole  fraternity  of  the  whip  to  match  you.  x8i8  Scott 
Br.  Lamm.  xxii,'lhe  coachman  of  the  Marquis, ..  observing 
the  rival  charioteer  was  mending  his  pace,  resolved,  like 
a  true  brother  of  the  whip, ..to  vindicate  his  right  of  pre- 
cedence. 1851  Apperlev  The  Road  58  The  taste  for  the 
whip  has  undoubtedly  declined, 

d.  Phrases,  t  To  drink  or  lick  {up)on  ihe  whip : 
to  have  a  '  taste '  of  the  whip,  to  get  a  flogging, 
t  A  whip  and  a  bell :  something  that  detracts  from 
one's  comfort  or  pleasure  (in  allusion  to  the  ancient 
Roman  custom  of  attaching  a  whip  and  a  bell  to 
the  ch.ariot  of  a  triumphing  general,  to  drive  away 
evil).  Whip  and  spur  (advb.,  usually  with  ride)  : 
using  both  the  whip  and  the  spur  to  urge  the  horse 
on ;  at  one's  utmost  speed,  at  a  furious  pace ;  cf. 
Spub  sb.^  2  a.  Whip  behind!,  a  cry  to  the  driver 
of  a  horse  vehicle  calling  his  attention  to  the 
presence  of  some  one  riding  on  the  back  of  the 
vehicle  without  his  knowledge. 

C1460  To^vneley  Myst.  iii.  378  For  youre  long  taryyng  Ye 
shai  lik  on  the  whyp.  1576  Gascoigne  Steele  Glas  688  He 
shal  be  sure,  to  drinke  upon  the  whippe.  X644  Cleveland 
Char.  Lond.  Diurn.  4  In  all  this  Triumph  there  is  a  whip 
and  a  BelL  x68x  T.  Flatman  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  19 
(1713)  I.  127  Care  and  the  compleat  Character-Man  are 
riding  Whip  and  Spur  who  shall  have  the  next  Vacancy  in 
Bedlam.  1684  Otwav  A  theist  L  i.  To  get  rid  of  that  Whip 
and  a  Kell,  call'd  thy  Wife.  X743  Pope  Dune.  ly.  197  Each 
fierce  Logician.  .Came  whip  and  spur,  and  dash'd  thro'  thin 
and  thick.  1814  Scott  Wav.  Ixvi,  I  rode  whip  and  spur  to 
fetch  the  Chevalier.  1835  Careick  etc.  Laird  oj  Logan 
(1841)  307  Some  wandeidy  weans  cried  'whip  behind  !  whip 
behind  1 ' 

2.  An  object  resembling  a  whip  :  a  slender 
flexible  branch  of  a  plant ;  a  twig,  sprig,  switch ; 
a  collection  or  growth  of  such  branches. 

X58S  HlciNS  Junius'  Nomencl.  146/1  Flagellum,..ihz 
whip  or  smal  toptwig  of  the  vine.     x88x  E.   Ingebsoll 
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Oysier-Tndusiry  250  Whips,  slender  branches  used  to  mark 
the  bounds  of  oyster-beds.  (ConnecticuL)  1908  S.  E. 
White  Riverman  xv,  What,  in  the  early  year,  bad  been 
merely  a  whip  of  brush,  now  had  become  a  screen. 

3.  A  blow  or  stroke  with,  or  as  with,  a  whip ; 
a  lash,  stripe  ;  //.  a  flogging.     Now  only  Sc. 

c  1415  Wyntoun  Cron.  ni.  ii,  294  Wi^e  a  cheik  bane  of  ane 
as,.. He  let  about  hym  qwype  for  qwype,  1545  Ascham 
Toxoph.  (Arb.)  145  He  wyll  gyue  hym  a  whip.  1567  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  v.  38  It  war  weill  wairit  he  gat  his  quhippis. 
i6oaSHAKS.  Ham.  iir.  L  70  For  who  would  beare  the  Whips 
and  Scornes  of  time?  1879  G.  Macdonald  .SVr  Gibbit  xxi, 
He's  a  coorse  cratur,  an'  maun  bae's  whups. 

b.  fig.  An  attack,  access  (of  illness  or  calamity). 
Sc,    (Cf.  Whiff  j^.i  i  c.) 

x8qi  •  H.  Haliburton  '  Ochil  Idylls  89  Ye  chose  me — at 
a  whip  o'  dearth— To  represent  ye,  1894  '  Ian  Maclaren  ' 
Bonnif  Brier  Bush,  Lachlan  Campbell  iii,  If  a  body  hes 
a  bit  whup  o'  illness. 

C.  //.  Abundance,  *  lots  *.  diaL  (Cf.  Lashing 
vhl.  j^.i  b.) 

X004  Black-w.  Mag.  Apr.  558/3,  I  must  have  lost  *  whips ' 
of  blood. 

4.  One  who  wields  a  driving-whip ;  a  driver  of 
horses,  a  coachman.  (Usually  with  descriptive 
adj.  or  phr.  expressing  skill  or  style.) 

1775  Sheridan  Rivals  i.  i,  None  of  the  London  whips  of 
any  degree  of  ton  wear  wigs  now.  1837  Dickens  Pickiv. 
xiii,  You're  a  wery  good  whip,  and  can  do  what  you  like 
with  your  horses.  1855  Smedley  H,  Cfn'trdale  v,  The  old 
boy  is  nothing  of  a  whip.  1884  Earl  Malmesbury  Mem, 
I.  16  He . .  drove  four-in-hand  better  than  any  whip  between 
Windsor  and  London. 

5.  Hunting,   =  Whippeb-in  i. 

^  1848  Thackeray  Ka«.  ^oiVxlv,  The  two  whips.. possess- 
ing marvellous  dexterity  in  casting  the  points  of  their  long 
heavy  whips  at  the  thinnest  part  of  any  dog's  skin  who 
dares  to  straggle.  x86o  Ld.  W.  Ixnnox  Bid.  Sporting 
Life  1.  197  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  with  you  thirty-two 
years— one  year  as  second  whip,  five  as  first  whip,  and 
twenty'Six  as  huntsman. 

6.  A  member  of  a  particular  party  in  Parliament 
whose  duty  it  is  to  secure  the  attendance  of  members 
of  that  party  on  the  occasion  of  an  important  divi- 
sion. Originally  called  w^/^/(?r-:«  (Whippeb-in  2). 

There  are  now  four  governmen  t  whips,  who  receive  salaries 

taid  out  of  public  money;  the  chief  of  them  is  Parliamentary 
ecrelary  (or  Patronage  Secretary)  to  the  Treasury,  the 
other  three  are  Junior  Ixirds  of  the  Treasury. 

1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  Iviii,  The  Whip  for  his  party 
bands  it  about,  .to  keep  men  together  who  want  to  be  off. 
1855  Ld.  Lonsdale  in  Croker  Papers  (1884)  III.  32^  There 
never  was  a  division  where  the  calculators  and  whips  were 
more  out  of  their  reckoning,  1884  D.  Anderson  *  Scenes' 
in  Commons  314  Mr.Sheil,  a  Parncllite  Whip.  x888  Bryce 
Amer.  Commw.  I.  xiv.  198  There  is  neither  Government 
nor  Opposition  j  neither  leaders  nor  whips. 

7.  a.  The  action  of 'whipping  «/' the  members 
of  a  party  for  a  Parliamentary  division,  or  any 
body  of  persons  for  some  united  action, 

18^  Ellenborough  Diary  (x88i)  I,  42,  I  hear  Planta  did 
not  send  out  the  notes  for  the  division  to-ni^bt  till  yesterday 
evening,  so  that  there  was  a  general  idea  tt  was  not  to  be 
made  a  Government  question. ..  On  the  other  side  there  is 
a  perfect  whip.  183a  Ld.  Lvttelton  tn  Corr.  Sarah  Lady  L. 
(1913)  371  The  latter  was  j//u^(;»/,consequently  there  would 
have  been  152.  There  must  have  been  a  great  Whip,  i86x 
Stanhope  Pitt  IV.  157  An  anxious  whip  was  made  by  both 
parties.  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  8  Oct.  2/2  As  a  demonstration 
of  Pamellisiu..it  was  maii.ly  drawn  from  Dublin.  The 
whip-up  from  the  country  was  even  less  successful  than 
formerly. 

b.  A  call  or  appeal  to  a  number  of  persons  for 
contribntions  to  a  sum  or  fiind  ;  now  esp.  whip- 
round  (for  some  object  of  charity). 

1861  Hughes  Tom  Bro7vn  at  Ox/,  iv,  If  they  would  stand 
a  whip  of  ten  shillings  a  man,  they  might  have  a  new  boat. 
1865  Slang  Diet.,  Whip^  after  the  usual  allowance  of  wine 
is  drunk  at  mess,  those  who  wish  for  more  put  a  shilling  each 
into  a  glass  handed  round  to  procure  a  further  supply,  1874 
Jefferies  Toilers  0/ the  Field  (1892)  26  Wine  '  whips  *  are 
formed,  and  the  sherry  circulates  freely.  x888  Daily  News 
37  Dec  3/7  A  '  whip  round  '.  .for  the  Robin  Dinner  Fund 
for  poor  children  in  London. 

C  The  written  appeal  or  circular  letter  issued 
by  a  Parliament  *  whip*  to  summon  the  members 
of  his  party. 

f879  'r.  H.  S.  EscoTT  England  II.  1^9  Having  issued  the 
whip,  the  great  thing  for  the  whip  himself  is  to  see  that 
members  do  not  slip  through  his  fingers.  1884  Vpool  Mer* 
cury  18  Feb.  5/6  The  foTlowing  five-lined  whip,  headed 
'  Niost  important,'  has  been  issued  to  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. 

8.  A  preparation  of  whipped  cream,  eggs,  or 
the  like. 

1756  World  Ho.  201,  ?  3  If  he  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
whips  and  creams,  he  may  carry  his  voraciousness  to  more 
liberal  tables.  1813  Sk.  Char.  (ed.  2)  I.  S6  ITiere's  cold 
meat  for  the  men,  soups  for  the  married  ladies,  and  puffs 
and  whips  for  the  girls.  1883  Atner.  Dishes  157  Chocolate 
Whips. 

9.  (associated  or  identified  with  sense  3.)  A 
movement  as  of  a  whip  or  switch ;  a  lashing 
motion ;  spec,  a  slight  bending  movement  pro- 
duced by  sudden  strain,  as  in  a  piece  of  mechanism, 
or  in  the  barrel  of  a  gun  when  fired. 

t889  Mrs.  E.  Kknnaru  Landing  a  Prize  xv.  (1891)  113 
Harry  gave  one  backward  whip  of^thc  [fishing-]  rod.  1S98 
Jrnl.  R.  U.  S.  Instit.  Oct.  1140  The  whip  of  the  barrel 
when  fired.  1907  Westm.  Gaz,  5  Dec  4/3  The.. frame  [of 
a  motor-car]  is  deepened  in  the  centre  to  prevent  whip. 
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II,  A  movement,  and  connected  senses. 

+  10.  A  sudden,  brisk,  or  hasty  movement;  a 
start ;  occas,  a  sudden  gust.  Obs,    (Cf.  Whip  int.) 

t  With  a  whip  Sir  John :  *  before  you  can  say  Jack 
Robinson '. 

a  1553  Udall  Royster  D.  i.  iii.  (Arb.)  20  No  haste  but 
good,  Madge  Mumblecrust,  for  whip  and  whurre  The  olde 
prouerbe  doth  say,  neuer  made  good  furre.  156J  J.  Hev- 
WOOD  Prov.  ^  Epi^r.  (1867)  94  Ine  hare  at  pinche  turnth 
from  him  at  a  whip,  01578  Lindesav  (Pitscottie)  CAr^TM. 
5«/.  (S.T.S.)  I.  259  This  man..wanischit  away  as  he  had 
bene.. ane  quhipe  of  the  whirle  wind,  1583  H,  Howard 
De/ensative  E  4  b,  The  sodaine  whippes  of  the  wheele  of 
fortune.  1631  Mabbe  Celestina  iii.  39  With  a  whip-Sir  lohn, 
e'r  you  could  scarce  say  this,  shee  was  heere  againe. 

b.  Fencing,  A  thrust  in  which  the  blade  slides 
along  the  adversary's  blade. 

1771  LoNNEBGAN  Fenct^s  Guide  86. 

iL  The  brief  time  taken  by  a  sudden  movement ; 
a  moment,  instant,  Qbs.  exc.  Sc. 
^  c  1450  Si.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  4577  Thre  wawes . .  pe  whilk 
in  to  rede  blode  J)an  War  turned  with'in  a  wbhipp.  x8o8 
Jamieson  S.V.,  In  a  whip^  in  a  moment,  1836  M.  Mackin- 
tosh Cottagers  Dau,  65  Syne  in  a  whip  she  let  him  in. 

III,  Something  moved  briskly, 

+  12.  A  *  spring  trap'  for  catching  vermin,  etc. 

1590  M[ascall]  Bk.  Fishing,  etc.  63  The  whippe  or  spring 
trappe.  This  Engine,  is  called  the  whip  or  spring.^  Ibid.  85 
A  whippe  spring,  made.. to  take  Buzardes  and  Kites. 

+  13.  JVaut.  A  handle  attached  to  the  tiller, 
formerly  used  in  small  ships  :  =Whipstaff  2.  Obs, 

161X  CoTGR.  s.v.  Barre,  La  barre  du  timon,  the  whip  of 
the  Rudder  (of  a  ship).  Ibid.,  Moline t, .  .th^  roll  wherein 
the  whip  of  a  Rudders  tiller  goes,  a  i6»5  Nomenclator 
Navalis  (Harl.  MS.  2101),  The  Whippe  is  that  staff  which 
the  Steeres-man  dootn  houlde  in  his  hand,  whereby  he 
gouernes  the  helme...  ..In  greatc  shipps  they  are  not  vsed. 

14.  Each  of  the  arms  or  radii  carrying  the  sails 
in  a  windmill. 

175^9  Smeaton  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  149  note.  The  extreme 
bar  is  i-3d  of  the  radius  (or  whip,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
workmen),  and  is  divided  by  the  whip  in  the  proportion  of 
3  to  5.  x888  Encycl.  Brit,  XXIV.  599/1  In  all  the  older 
windmills  a  shaft.. carried  four  to  six  arms  or  whips  on 
which  long  rectangular  narrow  sails  'vere  spread. 

15.  A  simple  kind  of  tackle  or  pulley,  consisting 
of  a  single  block  with  a  rope  rove  through  it 
{single  whip) ;  used  on  board  ship,  and  in  mining, 
etc.  for  hoisting,  esp,  light  objects. 

A  double  whip,  whip  on  whiPt  or  ivhip  and  runner  con- 
sists of  a  standing  block  and  a  running  block,  the  '  fall '  or 
rope  of  the  former  being  attached  to  the  latter.  Whip  wid 
deny  =  Whipsy-derrv. 

1769  Falconer  Vict.  Marine,  Whip,  a  sort  of  small 
tackle,.. generally  used  to  hoist  up  li^ht  bodies,  as  empty 
casks,  &C  out  of  a  ship's  hold,  which  is  accordingly  called 
whipping  them  up.  1778  Prvck  Min.  Comub.  175  In  this 
windrng;  by  the  wnip,  a  strict  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  filling  the  kibbals  to  the  brim.  1834  Marrvat  Peter 
Simple  xxviii.  He.  .made  a  whip,  and  lowered  me  on  deck. 
1846  A.  Young  Naut.  Diet.  367  Whifi-upon-whip,  or  a 
double  Whip,  is  one  whip  applied  to  the  fall  of  another. 
1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Whip  and  Derry,  an  arrange- 
ment for  raising  the  kibble,  by  means  of  a  rope  merely 
passing  over  a  pulley  and  attached  toa  horse.  2904  Fitchett 
Commander  of '  Hirondelle '  xvii.  191  A  whip  was  being 
rigged  from  the  mainyard  to  hoist  in  the  wounded. 
b.   (See  quot.) 

1808  Jamieson,  Wheeps^  the  name  given  to  the  instrument 
used  for  raising,  what  are  called  the  bridgeheads  of  a  mill. 

IV,  16.  Needlework,  A  stitch  of  the  kind 
described  s.v.  Whip  v,\Z\  an  overcast  stitch  ;  the 
projecting  portion  of  the  stuff  between  such  stitches. 

1593  Greene  Greene's  Vision  Wks.  (Grosart)  XIL  226  A 
Stomacher  of  Tuft  Mockado,  and  a  Partlet  cast  ouer  with 
a  prittie  whippe,  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Whip,.. a. 
round  sort  of  a  Stitch  in  Sowing.  i88a  Caulfeild  & 
Saward  Did.  Needleivork  519  Take  up  every  Whip,  or 
portion  of  the  roll,  between  the  stitches. 

17.   Wecwing,  (See  quots.) 

i8»5  J.  Nicholson  Oper.  Mech.  415  In  the  weaving  of 
ribands  and  other  ornamental  works,  many  extraneous  sub< 
stances,  totally  unconnected  with  the  warp  or  weft,  are 
thrown  in... These  substances  are  merely  held  in  the  fabric 
by  the  intersection  of.  the  warp  and  the  weft,  and  are  by 
the  weavers  denominated  whips.  1863  J.  Watson  Weaving 
vi,  206  Whip  is  the  name  given  to  that  kind  of  yam  which 
is  used  for  making  the  figures  in  lappet  weaving,  and  it  is 
made  by  twisting  together  so  many  ends  of  common  yarn. 
v.  +18.  A  bandage.  .S"^.  Obs, 

1504  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  II.  465  For  claith  to  be 
wippes  to  Johne  Balfouris  sair  leg.  1507  Ibid.  IV.  15  For 
iiij  elne  Holland  clath  quhilk  wes  wippes  to  the  Kingis  arm 
that  wes  hurt. 

+  19.  A  wreath,  garland.  Sc.  Obs. 

1513  Douglas  jEtieis  xii.  iii.  19  Thar  hedis  dycht  In 
wyppis  of  the  haly  herb  vervane. 

Whip,  V,  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  whipped  (hwipt), 
whipt.  Forms :  3  wippen,  hwippen,  4  wippe, 
wype,  4-6  wyppe,  whippe,  5  whype,  5-6 
whyppe,  6  quip,  wyp,  Sc.  quliip(pe,  quhyppe, 
8-9  Sc.  whup,  wheep,  9  Sc,  and  dial,  wip,  6- 
whip.  [The  early  history  of  this  verb  and  its 
related  sb.  is  uncertain.  The  senses  of  both  no 
doubt  represent  several  independent  adoptions  or 
formations.  With  the  earliest  uses  of  the  vb. 
cf,  (M)LG.,  Du.  tvippen  to  move  up  and  down 
or  to  and  fro,  swing,  oscillate,  leap,  dance,  -» 
MHG.  wipfen  to  dance ;  from  LG,  areapp.  derived 
early  Da.  vippe  to  raise  with  a  swipe,  clip  coin, 
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also  +  hvippe  to  move  quickly,  leap,  beat  with  a 
whip(?),  Da.  vippe  to  toss,  see-saw,  Sw,  vippa,  G. 
wippen  to  rock,  tilt,  see-saw,  strappado,  WPris. 
TvippCj  wipje  to  move  quickly.  The  base  wip-  is 
also  represented  by  forms  cited  s.v,  "Whipa^z/.,  and 
by  several  compounds,  as  (M)LG.  wipgalge^  Du, 
wipgalgj  early  Da.  vippegalge  strappado,  Du.  wip- 
brug,  early  Da.  vippebrygge  drawbridge,  Du.  wip' 
plank  see-saw,  wipstaart  wagtail,  wipvisite  flying 
visit,  (M)LG.  (G.)  wipper  money-clipper,  LG. 
wipivap  see-saw ;  and  prob.  G,  wipfel  tree-top, 
summit ;  Goth,  wipja  '  crown '  represents  a  sense- 
development  ('  wind  or  bind  round ',  branch  III 
below)  which  is  more  extensively  exemplified  by 
the  form  derived  from  the  variants  weip-^  waip' 
(Goth,  waips  wreath,  crown,  weipan  to  crown, 
ON.  veipr  head-dress,  OHG.  welf  bandage ;  cf. 
Wipe).  Cf.  the  parallel  jw-formations  s.v.  Swepb 
sb.^f  Swip  v.t  SwoPE.  The  spelling  with  wh  was 
presumably  adopted  as  being  symbolic] 
I.  To  move  briskly,  etc. 

1.  inir,     +  a.  To  flap  violently  with  the  wings. 
axztp  Owl  <5-  Night.  1066  (Cotton  MS.)  pi  song  mai  bo 

so  longe  genge  pat  Jju  shalt  wippen  [f.  r.  hwippenl  on 
a  sprenge.  ^1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8197 
When  t>eyhadde  longe  to-gyder  smyten,.  .Wyppyng  wy|> 
wenges, . .  Cracchyng  wi)?  clawes. 

b.  gen.  (+  occas.  rejl^  To  make  a  sudden  brisk 
movement ;  to  move  hastily  or  nimbly ;  to  slip  or 
shift  quickly  ;  almost  always  with  adverbial  ex- 
tension {about,  in^  off,  out,  etc.). 

f  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  ■iti'i>\xo.  .ssc^\>e.  dure  was  oppyn, 
&  whippid  in  &  lokkid  ^^  dure  faste.  1542  Udall  Erasm. 
Apoph.  69  b.  When  he  by  chaunce  sawe  a  mous  rennyng  and 
wnippyng  about  from  place  to  place.  1548  —  etc.  Erasm. 
Par.  Mark  \\.  13-17  The  sicke  of  the  palsey,  when  he  whipt 
out  of  his  bed,  and  went  home  vnto  his  house.  150*  Greene 
Disput.  84,  Why  then  quoth  shee,  steppe  into  this  Closet, 
bee  whipt  in  hastely.  isjij)  Shaks.  Much  Ado  i.  iii.  63, 
I  whipt  \.Qo.  whipt  me]  behind  the  Arras,  a  1604  Hanmer 
Chron.  Irel.  (1633)  189  The  Bishop  seeing.. the  imminent 
danger,  whipt  out  at  a  backe  doore.  1748  Richardson 
Clarissa  {\it^  IV.  261,  I  can  land  these  Ladies  in  France; 
whip  over  before  they  can  get  a  passage  back,  [etc.].  1773 
GoLDSM.  Stoops  to  Conq.  v.  ii,  If  your  own  horses  be  readj^, 
you  may  whip  off  with  cousin.  1786  Burns  Ordination  wy^ 
Oh  rare  1  to  see  our  elbucks  wheep,  And  a'  like  lamb-tails 
flyin.  185a  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxxix,  We'll  whip 
in  at  the  back  door.  1876  Coursing  Calendar  19  The  hare 
then  whipped  downhill.  1883  Stevenson  Treas.  Isl.  xiii. 
He  whipped  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  1907  J.  H.  Patter- 
son Man-Eaters  of  Tsavo  xvii.  186  The  moment  he  \sc. 
a  rhinoceros]  got  wind  of  me,  be  whipped  round  in  his  tracks 
like  a  cat  and  came  for  me. 

+  c.  with  zV,  in  same  sense  (see  also  Whippet 
z;.) ;  also  fig.  in  phr.  to  whip  it  in  with,  ?  to  in- 
gratiate oneself  with.  Obs. 

1540  Palscr.  Acolastus  u.  iv.  Mivb,  Whipping  it  aboute 
for  ioye.  1694  Motteux  Rabelais  iv.  Iv.  216  Let's  whip  it 
away,  a  1704  T.  Brown  Amusem.  iii.  {ijoc))  40, 1  found  my 
Neighbour  K— ..was  made  a  Commission. Officer  by  the 
Name  of  Captain  Whip  'em,  L.judg'd  he  had  been  Whip- 
ping it  in  with  the  Gentlewomen  before  mention'd. 

2.  trans.  To  move  (something)  in  some  way 
suddenly  or  briskly ;  to  take,  put,  pull,  push, 
strike,  cut,  flourish,  etc.  with  a  sudden  vigorous 
movement  or  action ;  fig.  to  *  come  out  with  *,  utter 
suddenly.  Almost  always  with  adverbial  exten- 
sion {away,  off^  out,  zip^  etc.). 

13..  Caw.  <5-  Gr.Knt.  2249  When  Jjou  wypped  of  my  hede 
at  a  wap  one.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumbras  1617  Wyt?  hat  strok 
A  wypede  of  his  heued.  c  1450  Mankind  788  in  Macro 
Plays  29,  I  wyppe  yt  in  ]>i  cote;  a-non  yt  wer  don.  1513 
Douglas  ^neis  x.  viL  128  With  hys  brycht  brand  his 
rycht  hand  he  of  quhyppyt.  C1S40  Bk,  Fayre  GentyU 
ivoman  B  j,  She  \se.  Fortune]  whyppeth  her  wheele  about. 
1570  Foxe  a.  if  M.  (ed.  2)  i\Til-z,  1  stirred  out  of  my  bed 
&  whipt  on  my  hose.  1600  1st  Pi.  Sir  J.  Oldeastle  i. 
iii.  202  He  ..  leapes  behind  me,  whippes  my  purse  away, 
x6oa  Shaks.  Ham,  iv.  i.  10  Hearing  something  stirre,  He 
whips  his  Rapier  out.  aX704  T.  Brown  Char.  Jaeobite 
Clergv  Wks.  1711  IV.  262  If  they  can  but  get  to  be  a 
Lord^  Chaplain,  they  immediately  whip  on  a  long  Scarf. 
1740  Richardson  Pamela  I.  165,  I  popt  down,  and  whipt 
my  fingers  under  the  upper  Tile.  1773  Goldsm.  Stoops  to 
Cong,  11.  ad  fin.,  I'll  engage  to  whip  her  off  to  France.  i8sz 
Life  D,  Haggart  (ed.  2)  q8,  I  wheep*t  out  my  chive.  1827 
LvTTON  Pelham  iii,  'Ah  I  Grant,  Grant  I'said  Lord  Vin- 
cent, eagerly,  who  saw  another  opportunity  of  whipping  in 
a  pun.  1829  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  6  When 
the  Protestants  found  themselves  in  danger  of  being  op- 
pressed..they  whipt  another  king  upon  the  throne,  and 
kept  him  there.  1852  Thackeray  Esmond  111.  v,  Whipping 
a  dozen  into  prison  or  into  the  pillory,  1889  W.  Clark 
Russell  Marooned  \\.  (1891)  6  These  considerations,  .made 
me  whip  out,  *  Miss  Grant,  it  is  settled.  We  sail  together.' 

b.  slang.  To  drink  quickly,  *  toss  off'.  Usually 
with  off  ox  up.     Hence  yf^.  (see  quot.  1687). 

a  x6oo  Deloney  Gentle  Craft  Wks.  (1912)  164  When  they 
had  whipt  off  two  or  three  quarts  of  wine.  1653  Urquhart 
Rabelais  i.  v.  24  Whip  me  off  this  glasse  neatly  [Fr.  Foitette 
may  ee  verre  gualeniement].  1687  Miece  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  11, 
To  whip  off  a  Thing,  to  make  short  work  with  it,  expedter 
{depeeher  promiement)  guSgue  Chose.  169a  L'Estrange 
Fables,  Life  jEsop  11  The  Fellow.  .Whips  up  the  Drmk, 
and  gives  Xanthus  the  Pott  again  Empty.  1814  Sporting 
Mag.  XHV.  188  Two  honest  quarts . .  down  gullet  whips  he. 
C.  To  make  up  quickly  or  hastily. 

161X  CoTCR.,  Fessc'breviaire,  a  Priest  that  quickly  whips 
ouer,  or  mumbles  vp,  his  Breuiarie,   1697  Vanbruch  and  Ft* 
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Xsof  6  Tut  upon  the  place  of  Treaty, ..  and  whip  up  the 
Peace  Like  an  Oyster.  1711  Hearne  Collect.  (O.H.b.)  111. 
133  The  Dedication  to  the  Master  was  whippd  up.  1861 
Flok.  NiGBTtNGALl  Nuriing  48  [The  clever  nurse]  will_  not 
bring  in  the  bad  article,  but  not  to  disappoint  the  patient, 
she  w-ill  whip  up  something  else  in  a  few  minutes. 

tS.  To  pierce  with  a  sword-thrust;  to  itin 
through.  Obs.  slang. 

«  1700  R  E.  Dki.  Cant.  Cresi,  WUtt  through  tht  ■ti<«fr. 
run  through  the  Body  with  a  Sword.  1710  Addison  Fatter 
No.  «56  n  To  make  the  sun  shine  through  the  criminal,  or, 
.  .to  whip  him  through  the  lungs.  184a  C  Whitehead  R. 
Savagt  XX,  Why,  you're  not  going  there?..  1  his  fellow.. 
would  make  nothing  of  whipping  you  through  the  body. 

4.  Fencing,  inlr.  To  make  a  thrust  in  which 
the  blade  slides  along  the  opponent's  blade.  Also 
irons,  with  the  blade  as  obj. 

»77i  LoNNEscAN  Fencer's  Guide  90  By  disengaging  after 
you  whip,  you  have  Quartcover-the-arm.  x86i  G.  Chapman 
Foil  Praclia  13  Some  fencers  ..  perform  the  Parries  of 
Quarte  and  Tierce  by  whipping  the  blade,  with  a  forward 
action,  along  that  of  the  adversari-'s.  1889  W.  H.  Pollock 
Fencing  iv.  (Badm.  Libr.)  82  The  point  must  be  raised 
towards  the  left  shoulder,  the  hand  drawn  back  a  little 
towards  the  fencer's  left  breast,  so  that  he  may  whip  his 
blade  neatly  over  the  adversan-'s  point. 

5.  A^aut.,  etc.  trans.  To  hoist  or  lower  with  a 
whip  (W'HiPii.  15). 

I7«9'(see  Whip  sh.  15).  1835  [see  Whippino  vil.st.  3c]. 
187a  Routledge's  Ev.  Boy's  A  ttn.336  The  chair  was '  whipped 
up  again  instantly. 

H.  To  use  a  whip,  strike  with  a  whip. 

e.  trans.  To  strike  or  beat  with  or  as  with  a 
whip.  a.  To  punish  or  chastise  with  a  whip  or 
rod  ;  to  scourge,  flog.  Also  loosely,  to  beat  (esp. 
a  child)  with  the  hand  or  otherwise,  to  spank. 

f  1386  Chaucer /"««.  7".  p  716  Eek  Dauid  seith:  that., 
they  shul  nat  been  whipped  with  men.  1483  Caih.  Angh 
H\il-L  To  Vihype,y!agellare.  1583  A  Idthurgk  Rec.  m  N.  ^ 
Q.  i2th  Ser.  VII.  367/1  P^  for  a  cart  th«  ^romes  maide  was 
whiptc  at  vid.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  lil.  li.  410  Come  thou 
childe,  He  whip  thee  with  a  rod.  l6os_  —  Lear  I.  iv.  199 
And  you  lie  sirrah,  wee'l  haue  you  whipt.  16x7  Moryson 
Ititu  I.  8s  The  pictures  of  Christ  whipped,  of  Christ  carrying 
his  crosse,  and  of  Christ  praying  in  the  garden.  1614  Burton 
Anat.  Mel.  iiu  iu  I.  i.  (ed.  a)  356  She.. whipped  him [k. 
Cupid),  .on  the  bare  buttocks  with  her  pantophle.  ifi<4  in 
Vermy  Mem.  (1904)  II.  214  If  the  'Whelps  meddle  with 
Sheepe,  they  must  be  tied  to  any  Dead  sheepe,  and  whipped 
soundly  '.  1709  Steele  Taller  No.  76  r  i,  I  must  whip  my 
children  for  going  into  bad  company.  i7»6-3i  Waldron 
Descr.  Isle  0/ Man  (1865)  32  Two  or  three  of  them  seized 
her,  and  pulling  up  her  clo'hes,  whipped  her  heartily: .  .she 
ran  home. .,  telling  what  had  befallen  her,  and  showing  her 
buttocks  on  which  were  the  prints  of  several  small  hands. 
i7Sa  Chesterf.  Let.  to  DayroUes  i3  Oct.,  If  a  poor  child  is 
to  be  whipped  equally  for  telling  a  lie,  or  for  a  snotty  nose, 
he  must  of  course  think  them  equally  criminal.  1813  E.  S. 
Barrett  Heroine  iiL  (1009)  17  Slaster  Bobby,  .mewed  like 
a  cat,  when  he  was  whipt.  1859  Thackerav  Virgin.  Ixii, 
She  deserves  to  be  whipped,  and  sent  to  bed.  1868  Brown- 
ing Ring  *  Bk.  n.  1243  Ah,  beingyoung  and  pretty,  't  were 
a  shame  To  have  her  whipped  in  public 

b.  To  drive  away,  out,  etc.  with  a  whip.  Also_/%". 

1567  Stanford Churchw.  Ace.  in  Antiquary  XVII.  169/2 
For  whipping  dogges  from  y«  churche.  1599  Shaks.^^w.  V 
I.  i.  20  Consideration  like  an  Angell  came,  And  whipt  th* 
offending  Adam  out  of  him.  1667  Poole  Dial.  Itetw.  Prot. 
4  Papist  (173s)  100  Tho'  he  whipt  some  out  of  the  Temple, 
yet  he  never  whipt  any  into  his  Church.  1711  %iiE.v.\.-s.  Sped. 
Na  157  F  I  We  have  so  many  Hundred  unaccountable 
Creatures  every  Age  whipped  up  into  great  Scholars.  1712 
—  Ibid,  No.  509  r  2  The.  .boys,  .were  whipped  away  by  a 
beadle.  l82S-z  Shelley  Chas.  1, 11.  58  If  all  turncoats  were 
whipped  out  of  palaces,  poor  Archy  would  be  disgraced  in 
good  company.  1878  Robt.  Dick  in  Smiles  R.  D.  viii.  82 
The  storm  fairly  whipped  six  vessels  out  of  Scrabster  Roads. 
C.  To  drive  or  urge  on  (a  horse,  etc.)  with 
strokes  of  a  whip.    Also  (occas.)  ahsol. 

JS87  MASCALLCa«&,  Horses {i^gd)  118  Let  him  neuervse 
to  beat  them  [sc.  horses]  with  the  stock  of  the  whip,  but  to 
whip  them  with  the  lash.  1598  Chapman  Iliad  iv.  [viii.]  70 
Saturnia  whipt  her  horse.  And  heauen  gates  guarded  by  the 
Howers,  opte  by  their  proper  force,  c  ii\i  Ibid.  xv.  319  All 
whipt  their  chariots  on.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst. 
Udalpha  vi,  The  man  whipped  his  mules  till  they  went  as 
fast  as  possible.  1838  Dickens  Nich.  Nick,  xix,  '1  he  coach, 
and  the  coachman,  and  the  horses,  rattled  and  jangled  and 
whipped.  1852  Thackerav  Esmond  l.  xlii.  Your  lordship 
will  upset  the  carriage  if  you  whip  so  hotly.^  1859  H* 
Kincsley  G.  Hamlyn  xiii.  So,  whipping  up  his_  horse,  he 
drove  there.  1889  Gunter  That  Frenchman  xiii.  16^4  The 
driver..seesa  chance  to  dodge  through  an  opening  in  the 
crowded  street,  and  suddenly  whips  up  for  the  effort. 

d.  Hunting.  Whip  in  :  to  drive  (hounds)  with 
the  whip  back  into  the  pack  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  straying ;  absol.  to  act  as  whipper-in.  Whip 
off:  to  drive  (the  hounds)  with  the  whip  away  from 
tiie  chase  ;  absol.  to  give  over  the  chase. 

1739  [implied  in  Whipper-in  1].  1859  Sporting  Mag.  Feb. 
80  The  hounds  were  whipped  off,  as  the  evening  was  closing 
onus,  libzlbid.  Dec.438  JamesStacey.. formerly  whipped- 
in  to  the  late  Lord  Fitzhardinge's  bounds.  1887  Field  19  Feb. 
231/1  Morris  Hiils^  who  whipped  in  to  the  Queen's  Stag- 
bounds  under  Davis  and  King. 

e.  To  spin  (a  top)  by  striking  it  with  a  whip. 
1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v,  I.  69  Thou  disputes  like  an 

Infant :  goe  whip  thy  Gigge.  1598  —  Merry  W.  v.  i.  27 
Since  L.plaide  Trewant,  and  whipt  Top.  1697  Dryuen 
y^niis  VII.  528  As  young  Striplings  whip  the  Top  for  sport. 
1874  RtJSKtH  Fors  Clav.  xxxviL  (1896)  II.  273  A  nice  little 
girl  whipping  a  top  on  the  pavement. 
7.  Confutionery,  etc.  To  beat  up  into  a  froth 
(cream,  eggs,  etc.)  with  a  fork,  spoon,  or  other 
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instrument ;  to  prepare  (a  fancy  dish)  in  this  way ; 
Vi\%o  Jig.     See  also  quot.  1845. 

1673, 1691  [see  Whipped///,  a.  3].  1764  Eliza  Moxon  Engi. 
Hottsew,  (ed.  9)  123  Whip  it  with  a  whisk,  take  off  the  froth 
as  it  rises.  1845  G.  E.  Day  tr.  Simons  Anini.  Chem.  I._  177 
If  the  blood  be  whipt  with  due  care,  the  fibrin  is  obtained 
as  a  thick. .mass,  surrounding  the  twigs  of  the  rod.  1849 
C.  Bronte  Shirley  xxxvi,  When  did  1  whip  up  syllabub 
sonnets?  1895  MoNTRfesoR  One  ivho  looked  on  7,  I  went  to 
the  kitchen  to  whip  a  strawberry  cream. 

8.  Angling.  To  cast  the  line  upon  the  water 
with  a  movement  like  the  stroke  of  a  whip  ;  to 
draw  a  fly  or  other  bait  along  the  surface  by  such 
a  movement ;  zK/r.,  or  trans,  with  the  bait  or 
(usually)  the  water  as  obj. 

1653  [see  Whipping  vhl.  sb.  1  d].  183J  Lvtton  Eugene 
Aram  i.  ix,  Now  he  whipped  it  [sc.  the  fly]  lightly  on  the 
wave;  now  he  slid  it  coquettlshly  along  the  surface.  1838 
James  RobSeru,  He  prepared  to  ascend  the  stream, whipping 
It  as  he  went  with  the  light  fly.  1883^  Black  Skandon 
Bells  xxix,  He  worked  away,  whipping  industriously  and 
mechanically.  1904  Bindloss  League  of  Leopard  ii,  [He] 
whipped  several  pools  unsuccessfully. 

9.  trans.  To  strike  like  a  whip,  lash ;  to  move 
or  drive  in  this  way. 

1699  Dampier  Voy.  II.  in.  69  The  Wind.,  blew  so  violently 
.  .that  the  Boughs  of  the  Trees  whipt  them,  .before  they  got 
tliither.  X796  [see  Whipping  vbl.sb.  1  b].  1799  W.  Nicol 
Pract.  Planter  iv.  §  9. 219  Suffer  no  plant  to  overtop  or  whip 
another;  keep  the  extremities  of  all  side  branches  just 
touching  one  another.  1848  Thackerav  Van.  Fair  xxW^ 
One  gusty,  raw  day,.,  the  rain  whipping  the  pavement. 
1869  Ld.  Lytton  Orval  67  On  the  wind  That  whips  one 
through  this  wither'd  waste.  i88a  Garden  14  Jan.  25/3 
The  foliage,  .whipped  by  the  branches  of  other  trees.  1884 
Marsden  CMton  Spinning  go  The  primitive  method  of 
whipping  the  cotton  with  willow  wands.' 

b.  intr.  To  lash,  swish;  also,  to  bend  or 
spring  like  a  whip  or  switch. 

1872  Rouiledge^s  Ev,  Bofs  Ann.  44/1  Lest  the  twigs 
should  whip  back  into  my  face.  1893  H.  M.  Doughty pwr 
IV/ierry  76  We  could  see  the  mast  . .  whip  with  the  weight. 
1894  Crockett  Raiders  iii,  The  chill  wind  whipping  about 
my  shanks. 

10.  trans.  To  bring,  get,  render,  make,  or  pro- 
duce by  whipping  (///.  ox  Jig.'), 

1635  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Old,  Old  Man  D  3.  Tl^ose 
Royall  Opinions  were  whip'd  out  of  hirn.  (ZI716  South 
Sertn.  (1744)  IX.  154  Those  ..  whose  religion  lies  no  deeper 
than  their  skin,  may  whip  themselves  holy.  1740  J[.  Clarke 
Educ.  Youth  (ed.  3)  26  Having  had  Lily  whipp'd  into  them 
at  School.  1825  Hone  .£'7'^0'-'^'^.V-^^.I..i  190  A  clown  going 
round  and  whipping  a  ring :  that  is, making;  a  circular  space 
amongst  the  spectators  with  a  whip.  1884  Haweis  Afy 
Musical  Life  I.  42  He  taught  me  how  to  whip  instead  of 
scraping  the  sound  out  [of  the  violin].  1889  Comhill  Mag. 
Apr,  356  The  cold  has  whipped  red  roses  on  her  cheeks. 

11.  jig.  To  vex,  afflict,  torment;  to  punish,  chas- 
tise; to  administer  severe  satire  or  reproof  to, 
*lash',  '  castigate ', 

1530  Palsgr.  781/1,  I  whyppe  with  a  shrode  tourne.yi? 
haille  belle,  a  1548  KK\.i.Chron.,  Hen.  VI 178  b,  With  what 
great  tormentes  &  afflictions  God  hath  whypped  &  scorged 
this  miserable  Isle.  1588  Shaks.  Zr.Z-.Z.  iv.  iii.  151  Now 
step  I  forth  to  whip  hypocrisie.  1651  H.  Moke  Enthus. 
Tri.  (1656)  71  So  unmercifully  to  whip  poor  Aristotle.  1831 
James  Philip  Aug.  xxx,  More  likely.,  that  some  little 
unforeseen  accident . .  should  prove  our  best  calculations 
false,and  whip  us  with  our  own  policy  I  1891  Kipling  Zz^g-A/ 
that  Failed  yivf.  He  pressed  the  girl  more  closely  to  himself 
because  the  pain  whipped  him. 

t  b.  esp.  imper»  as  a  mild  execration  :  —  'con- 
found ',  *  hang  .  Obs. 

1604  Shaks.  Oih.  i.  i.  49  Whip  me  such  honest  knaues. 
x6o8  —  Per.  iv.  li.  91  Marie  whip  the  Gosseling.  J759 
Compl,  Letter-writer  (ed.  6)  221  And  yet,  whip  it,  there  is 
a  satisfaction  In  reflecting  [etc.].  187a  Spilling {7;7«'j  Trip 
ix,  (1920)  109  Tarnin'  round  I'll  be  whipped  if  the  same  mis- 
chievous brute  han't  managed  to  get  it  throw  them  wires. 

12.  To  overcome,  vanquish,  defeat;  to  surpass, 
outdo  :  —  Beat  v^~  10.     Now  U,S.  colloq, 

igTi  Campion  Hist,  Irel.  11.  i.  (1633)  64  Reymond . .  whipped 
the  Kebells,  quieted  Leinster.  1571  Satir.  Poems  Reforvt. 
xxvi,  JOG  3e  neid  na  ma  hot  Gedionis  thre  bunder  To  quhip 
your  fais.  1638  Baker  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II.)  17  You 
will  whip  the  Spaniards  in  point  of  generousness.  1834  Sk, 
David  Crockett  xiii.  164  I'm  that  same  David  Crockett, 
fresh  from  the  backwoods,  ..;  can  whip  my  weight  in  wild 
cats.  1836  Haliburton  Clockm.  Ser.  i.  xxvi,  The  British 
can  whip  the  whole  airth,  and  we  can  whip  the  British. 
x86i  Lever  One  of  t Item  xl,  We  can  whip  all  cre-ation. 
190X  R.  S.  Warren  Bell  Tales  ofGreykouse  18  If  Eccles 
uses  his  weight  cleverly,  Wardour  will  be  whipped  to  a  cert, 

13.  To  urge,  incite,  rouse ;  to  restore  to  energy 
or  vitality,  revive, 

X573  Hatton  Let.  in  L.d.  Campbell  Chancellors  yi\v,  (1857) 
II.  265  Shame  whippeth  me  forward.  1815H.  M.Williams 
Narr,  Events  France  xi,  23^  Their  dormant  patriotism  was 
now  awakened,  bribed  or  whipped  up.  1835  (J,  F.  Greville 
Mem,  18  July  (1875)^  III.  xxviii.  280  On  this  occasion  I 
whipped  up  the  old  friendship.  x8<^  A.  Robertson  Nuggets 
2Q  He  cuff"ed  and  whipped  his  brams  to  no  purpose. 

14.  (orig-T^f.  from  6d.)  To  summon  to  attend, 
as  the  members  of  a  party  for  a  division  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  any  body  of  persons  for  some  nnited 
action.  Const,  in,  tip ;  also  simply  or  absol,  Cf. 
Whip  sh.  6. 

1769  (May  8)  Eurkf.  in  Sir  H.  Cavendish  Debates  Ho. 
Comm.  (1841)  I.  426/1  [Here  Mr.  Burke  mentioned  the 
ministry's  sending  for  their  friends  to  the  north  and  to  Paris,] 
whipping  them  in ;  [than  which,  he  said,  there  could  not  be 
a  better  phrase],  1805  M.  Cutler  in  IJfe,  etc.  (18S8)  II. 
19Z  On  toe  question  of  the  Georgia  claims . .  he  undertook  to 
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whip  in  his  party.  1833  Macaulay  Let.  28  Oct.  in  Trevelyan 
Li/e  ^  Lett.  (1876)  I.  v.  336  Lord  Essex  was  there,. .  whipping 
up  for  a  dinner-party.  1857  Toulmin  Smith  Parish  63 
With  no  room  for  triclcery  or  cajolery,  or  whipping-up  un- 
informed voters.  1886  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  4  Sept.  9/1  The 
Liberals  will  probably  support  it  and  whip  for  it.  1898  J. 
H0LI.INGSHEAD  Gaiety  Chron.  i.  23  A  hterary  friend  . . 
whipped  up  a  small  syndicate  of  companions  to  support  me. 

1 15.  pa.  pple.  Streaked,  striped.  (After  F. 
fouetti.")   Obs. 

1693  EvEi-YN  De  la  Quint.  Compl.  Card.  I.  137  Another 
sort  [of  fig] . .  is  pretty  black,  having  only  its  Skin  a  little  whipt 
with  gray.  1699  L.  Meager  Art  0/ Gardening  12,9  ^  ^^^^ 
white  Leafs  edged  and  whiped  about,  and  feathered  in  the 
middle  with  a  deep  brown  purple.  1721  Mortimer  Husb. 
U.  241  [Tulip]  of  a  sad  Red-colour  about  the  Edges,  whipped 
with  Crimson. 

16.  Plirases.  a.  To  whip  the  cat :  used  (chiefly 
dial,  or  techn.  colloq^  in  various  senses,  some  of 
which  are  not  satisfactorily  explained. 

t  (a)  To  get  drunk ;  f  =  '  to  shoot  the  cat '.  tf)  f  To  lay  the 
blame  of  one's  offences  on  some  one  else,  (c)  To  work  as  an 
itinerant  tailor,  carpenter,  etc.  at  private  houses  by  the  day. 
(d)  To  play  a  practical  joke,  for  description  of  which  see  Cat 
sb.'^  14.  (e)  To  practise  extreme  parsimony.  (/)  To  shirk 
work  on  Monday.  (^)  Cards.  (See  quot.  1854.)  Cf.  whip- 
cat  (under  Whip-  2).  ^ 

i6ai  J.  Tavlor  (Water  P.)  A  rrani  Thief e  (1625)  C  2  b.  To 
be  a  Drunkard,  and  the  cat  to  whip.  Is  call'd  the  king  of  all 
good  Fellowship.  1793  Philadelphia  Ledger  19  June  in 
Daily  Chron.  (1902)  5  July  5/1  'Whipping  the  Catl's— 
'  Mirabeau's  ashes  were  dispersed  as  belonging  to  a  traitor, 
by  the  patriot  Brissot,  who  is  styled  a  villain  by  the  patriot 
Egalite,"  [etc.].  a  1825  Forbv  Voc.  E.Anglia,  To  whip  tht 
cat,  to  practise  the  most  pinching  parsimony,  grudging  even 
shreds  and  scraps  to  the  cat.  In  Suffolk  the  phrase.. is 
applied  to  a  practice . ,  of  the  village  tailor  going  from  house 
to  house  to  work.  1845  S.  Judd  Margaret  iii.  Made  shoes, 
a  trade  he  prosecuted  in  an  itinerating  manner  from  house  to 
house— 'whipping  the  cat,'  as  it  was  termed.  1854  Miss 
Baker  Nortkampl.  Gloss,  s.v.,  When  one  of  the  players  at 
the  game  of  whist  wins  all  the  tricks  in  one  deal,  he  is  said  to 
whip  the  cat.  1859  Slang  Diet.,  Whipping  the  cat,  when  an 
operative  works  at  a  private  house  by  the  day, — term 
amongst  tailors  and  carpenters.  1897  Barr^re  &  Leland 
Diet.  Slang,  To  whip  the  cat  is  modern  working-men's  slang 
for  shirking  work  and  enjoying  oneself  on  Monday. 

b.  To  whip  the  devil  round  the  post  (U.S.  around 
the  stump)  :  see  Devil  sb.  22  n. 

1786  Belknap  Papers  I.  {1877)  427  What  the  Virginians 
call  'whipping  the  devil  round  a  stump'.  1841  Congr. 
Globe  y  ]u\y  r32/3  Many  men  in  the  State  Legislatures., 
have  run  their  constituents  so  deeply  in  debt,  that  now  they 
want  to  whip  the  devil  around  the  stump,  and  get  somebody 
else  to  tax  them.  1887  ^apan  Mail  in  J.  M.  Dixon  Diet, 
idiom.  Phr.  s.  V.  Devil,  It  is  asserted.. that  the  devil  might 
be  whipped  round  the  Tientsin  Convention. 

III.  To  bind  round  or  over.  (This  group  of 
senses  is  prob.  represented  earlier  in  the  compound 
■WHIPCORD,  which  appears  1318-19.) 

17.  trans.  To  overlay  (a  rope,  string,  or  other 
object)  with  cord,  thread,  or  the  like  wound  closely 
and  regularly  round  and  round ;  to  bind  round  or 
'  serve '  (Sehve  p.I  54  a)  with  cord,  etc.  Also,  to 
bind  (cord,  etc.)  in  this  w;ty  round  something. 

c  1440  Promf.  Pan).  524/2  Whyppyn,  as  sylke  womene 
{k.,  p.  whyppyn  or  closyn  threde  in  sylke),  oOvolvo.  1561 
Ludlow  Churchw.  Ace.  (Camden)  102  For  whippinge  the 
seconde  belle  rope,  .ij  d.  1581  Stvward  Mart.  Discipl.  I. 
44  They  must  haue.  .their  [bow-]stringes  whipped  &  waxed 
ouer  with  glew.  1616  Surfl.  &  Makkh.  Country  Farm  :v. 
xvL  512  Then  with  a  silke  thred,  of  the  colour  of  your  line, 
whip  and  warpe  the  hooke  round  about.  1651  T.  Barker 
Art  of  Angling  (1820)  15  Lay.. the  po>-nt  of  the  feather 
towards  the  shank  of  the  hook,  then  whip  it  three  or  four 
time[s]about  the  hook  with  the.  .silk.  1676  ComoM  Angler 
II.  V.  39  Take  a  strong  small  silk,  .and  then  whip  it  twice 
or  thrice  about  the  bare  hook.  1681  Ciif.tham  Angler's 
Vade-m.  \.  §  2.  (1689)  2  Whale-bone  made  round  &  taper,  & 
whip'd  with  Shoomaker's  Wax,  and  Silk.  1769  Falconer 
Did.  Marine,  To  }Vhip,..\.o  tie  a  piece  of  pack-thread, 
spun-yarn,  &c.  about  the  end  of  a  rope,  to  prevent  it  from 
being  untwisted.  1770  Luckombe  Hist.  Printing  330  He 
begintslat  the  opposite,  .comer  of  the  Plattin,  and  lashes 
and  whips  that.  1836  Ronalds  Fly-Fisher's  Entom.  28 
Holding  a  fine  thread  well  waxed,  .in  one  band,  whip  a  part 
of  it  three  or  lour  times  round  the  end  of  the  shank  of  the 
hook.  1887  Rider  Haggard  Allan  Quatennain  iv.  It  was 
whipped  round  at  intervals.. with  copper  wire. 

b.  To  fasten  or  •  seize '  (Seize  v.  10  b)  by 
binding  in  this  way. 

1760  Sir  J.  Hawkins  Walton's  Angler ^i\  note,  For 
whipping  on  a  Hook  take  the  following  directions.  1787 
Best  Augling  (ed.  2)  10  Cut  about  six  inches  oflF  the  top  of 
the  rod,  and  in  its  place  whip  on  a  smooth,  round  and  taper 
piece  of  whalebone.  1884  St.  James's  Gaz.  21  June  6/2 
The  old  method  of  whipping  on  the  wings . .  is  objectionable 
for  wet.fly  fishing.  1885  Leno  Boot  .§•  Shoemaking  ix.  67 
The  side  linings  [of  a  Wellington]  are  whipped  or  hemmed 
on  with  cither  awl  or  needle. 

18.  Needlework,  fa-  ? To  trim  or  ornament 
with  embroidery  {obs.).  b.  To  sew  over  and  over, 
to  overcast.  C.  To  draw  into  gathers,  as  a  frill, 
by  a  combination  of  overcast  and  nmning  stitch. 

01548  [see  Whipped  ppl.  a.  i].  1592  Greene  Ufst. 
Courtier  Wks.  (Grosart)  XI.  221  Veluet-breeches,  . .  drawn 
ouer  with  the  best  Spanish  Saline,  and  . .  curiously  ouer 
whipt  with  gold  twist.  1612  Webster  White  Devu  K  2, 
A  Lawyer  In  a  gowne  whipt  with  veluet.  17..  Drury 
Rival  Milliners  I.  ii.  All  the  Day  We're  forc'd  to  whip  and 
stitch  the  Time  away.  1840  Basham  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  11. 
Aunt  Fanny  (i%  Whipping  the  Frill.  1853  Kane  Grinneil 
Exp.  xlvi.  (1856)  425  They  have  been  busy.. whipping  and 
stitching  the  seal-skins  with  reindeer  tendon  thread. 
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tl9.  trans.  To  bind  about,  wreathe,  entwine. 
Sc.  Obs. 

cijoo  Kennedy  Passion  of  Christ  8  Haill,  in  my  Hert 
with  Lufe  wippit  Intern  I  1508  Dunbar  Gold.  Targe  vii, 
Thair  brycht  hairis  ..  In  tressis  clere,  wyppit  t^<»««.  MS. 
wypit]  wyth  goldyn  thredis.  1513  Douglas  JEntis  vii.  vii. 
114  To  the,  Bacchus,  scho  rai5it..Gret  lang  speris,..Wyth 
wyne  tre  branchis  wj'ppit.  [i8m  Sibbald  Chron.  Scot. 
Poetry  IV.  Gloss.,  Quhif,  Wifp,  Wijie,  to  bind  about.] 

t  Wtip,  int.  and  adv.  Obs.  [The  vb.  stem  used 
as  int.  and  adv. ;  cf.  Du.  wip  (e.  g.  in  en  ivip  was  hij 
weg!),  and  LG.  wip{J>)s.'\  Suddenly,  forthwith, 
instantly,  in  a  trice ;  quick  I  presto !  Also  in 
comb, ,  as  whip-dash,  -slap. 

c\^  Wisdom  518  in  Macro  Plays  52  '  Farewell  *,  quod 
I J  '  pe  deuyll  ys  wppe  I  *  Ibid.  554  Wyppe  wyrre  &  care 
a.weyl  [Cf.  quot.  31553  ^■'"^  Whip  sb.  11]  is^s  W. 
Smith  Wyddow  Edyth  (1573)  F  j,  Whip  quod  Thomas  and 
got  him  down  ward  And  commeth  agayne  with  the  cup 
full.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  309  Whip  to  our  Tents. 
1676  Shadwell  Virtuoso  11.  19  You  should  see  how  I 
wou'd  shew  my  parts,  Whip-slap  dash.  Ibid.  26  With  a 
helter-skelter,  whip-dash.  1699  A.  Roberts  Voy.  Levant  5 
If  any^  one  happen  to  say  anything  amiss,  whip  'tis  at  the 
Captains  ears.  1748  Richardson-  Clarissa  VII.  341  When 
I  came,  whip,  was  the  key  turned  upon  their  girls.  1806 
Simple  Narr.  I.  167  But  whip,  before  1  could  say  Jack 
Robinson,  he  sprung  into  the  chaise. 
Wilip-  in  combination. 

1.  Combinations  of  the  sb.  a.  General  attrib., 
as  whip-crack,  -leather,  -mark,  -thong,  b.  Instru- 
mental, objective,  simllative,  etc,  as  whip-cracking, 
-maker,  -making,  -smcuking ;  whip-corrected,  -like, 
-shaped,  -wielding  adjs.  o.  Special  combs. :  whip- 
beam,  the  white-beam  (cf.  whip-crop  below) ; 
whip-bird,  an  Australian  bird  {Fsodophes  crepi- 
tans) with  a  note  resembling  the  crack  of  a  whip  ; 
also  called  coach-whip  bird;  f  whip-broth  {obs. 
humorous  nonce-wd.),  a  'taste  of  the  whip',  a 
flogging ;  t  whip-oart  (see  quot.  ;  cf.  LG.  1  wip- 
karre)  ;  whip-club,  a  driving-club  (also  attrib.)  ; 
hence  whlp-olubbist,  a  member  of  a  whip-club ; 
whip-craft,  the  art  of,  or  skill  in,  driving;  whip- 
orane,  a  crane  with  a  'whip '(Whip  sb.  15)  for  I 
hoisting ;  whip-orop,  a  local  name  for  several  i 
shrubs  or  trees  whose  stems  are  used  for  whip- 
stocks,  as  the  white-beam  {Pyrus  Aria)' and  the 
wayfaring  tree  {Viburnum  Lantana) ;  whip-flsh, 
8  chaetodont  fish,  Ileniochus  macrolepidotus, 
having  a  dorsal  spine  elongated  into  a  filament 
like  a  whip-lash;  whip  gin  =  Whip  sb.  15; 
whip-grass,  a  species  oi  Scleria  (see  quot.  1858)  ; 
whip-handle,  the  handle  of  a  whip,  a  whipstock  ; 
a\%a  fig.  (see  quot.  1653;  with  quot.  i86i  cf. 
Whip-hand  2)  ;  whip-hanger  =  whip-rack  ; 
whip-hem.  Needlework,  a  hcra  formed  by  '  whip- 
ping' or  overcasting  (see  Whip  sb.  16,  v.  i8b); 
whip-hold,  control  (cf.  Whip-hand  3) ;  whip- 
horse,  a  horse  employed  in  hoisting  by  means  of 
a  'whip'  (Whip  sb.  15);  f  whip-lade  [?Ladb 
ji.3]  B  whip-cart;  whip-laud  (/i?fa/) :  see  quot. ; 
whip  line,  (a)  =  Whipcord  i  ;  {b)  the  line  or 
rope  of  a  'whip'  (Whip  sb.  15);  whip-net, 
technical  name  of  a  simple  kind  of  network  ; 
whip-raok,  a  rack  with  notches  for  hanging  whips 
upon  ;  whip-ra7,  a  fish  of  the  family  Trygonidse, 
having  a  long  slender  flexible  tail  resembling  the 
lash  of  a  whip,  and  armed  with  a  serrated  spine  ; 
a  sting-ray;  whip-roll.  Weaving  (seequot,  1875); 
whip-scorpion,  an  arachnid  of  the  genus  Thely- 
phonus  or  some  allied  genus,  related  to  the  scor- 
pions, and  having  a  long  slender  abdomen  like  a 
whip-lash;  wUp-shaft  =  Whipstock  i ;  fwhip- 
Blo7en,  ?  a  sloven  who  deserves  whipping ;  whip- 
socket,  a  socket  fixed  to  the  dash-board  of  a 
vehicle  to  hold  the  butt-end  of  the  whip ;  whip- 
stick,  (a)  a  whipstock,  or  a  pliant  stick  used  as  a 
whip  ;  [b)  applied  in  Australia  to  a  dwarf  species 
of  Eucalyptus ;  whip  tail,  a  (dog's  or  horse's) 
tail  resembling  a  whip  (see  also  Whiptail)  ; 
whip-thread,  fwhip-wood  (seequots.);  whip- 
worm, a  parasitic  nematoid  worm  of  the  genus 
Trichocephalus,  consisting  of  a  stout  posterior  and 
slender  anterior  part,  like  a  whipstock  with  a  lash. 
«733  W.  Ellis  Chiltem  f,  Vale  Farm.  180  A  Sallow  Hedge 
nas  the  Advantage  of  most.. others,.. because  it  may  be 
tbickned  at   Pleasure..;   Beech  and   Hornbean  \_sic\   will 

f;row  after  this  manner ; . .  Ash  worse.  Maple  and  •  Whip.bean 
iiV)  not  at  all.  184s  R.  Howitt  A  ustralia  177  The  "whip, 
bird,  which  surprised  I  hear.  1893  Mrs.  C  Praeo  Outlaw 
^  Lawmaker  XXX,  The  bell-bird  rang  its  silvery  peal,  and 
the  whip-bird  gave  its  coachman's  click.  1613  }.  'Tavlor 
(Water  P.)  Taylors  Rev.  Wks.  1630  II.  143  Where  I  w.ns  ill 
thought  of.. and.. in  a  greater  puzzelt  then  tfaeblinde  Beare 
lo  the  midst  of  all  her  'whip-broth.  1677  Plot  Ox/ordsh. 
aS7  A  sort  of  Cart  they  call  a  Whip-lade,  or  *Whip.cart, 
whose  hinder  part  is  made  up  with  boards  after  the  manner 
of  a  Dung-cart,  having  also'ahead  of  boards.. ;  which  bead 
being  made  so  as  to  be  taken  out  or  left  in,  the  Cart  may  be 
indiSerently  used  to  carry. .dung,  when  the  head  is  in,  and 
Corn,  etc.  when  taken  out.  1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  94 
The  '"WhipMrlab-blade '  with  four  in  hand  'handles  the 
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ribbons  gay'.     1908  Biackw.  Mag.  Oct.  433  They  belonged 
to  a  Spanish  whip-club.     1809  E.  S.  Barrett  Setting  Sun 
UI.  39  If  the  nobility  of  France  had  not  degenerated  into 
whip-clubbists,    and   opera-house   committee-men.      1859 
Dickens  T,  Two  Cities  w.  xxi.  As  an  unruly  charger  *whip- 
corrected.    1893  F.  Adams  Ne-w  Egypt  130  With . .  a  cascade 
of  *whip.cracks,   the  two  light-footed  Arab  horses  are  at 
i    once  en  route.     1775  J.  Jekyll  Corr.  (1894)  62  An  English- 
I    man  at  Tours  who  took  a  lesson  of  *whip-cracking  every 
day  from  a  postillion.     1875  W.  S.  Haywahd  Love  agst. 
/^'(jr/.r;  ii,  The  whip-crackiiigs,  and  shouts  of  the  whips  as 
they  encouraged.. the   hounds.      186^   Athengeum   4   Feb. 
!     171/3  Divers  turnings  and  *whipcraft  ieat.s.     1883  igth  Cent, 
July  151  Haifa  dozen  *whip-cranes.  .would,  .pull  up  these 
boxes  with  great  rapidity.  ^1850  Bromfield  Flora  Vectensis 
\    (1856)    167    P\yrus\    Aria,  ..  Wliiie     Beam-tree.       Vect. 
!    *Whipcrop,..The  long,  straight  and  very  tough  shoots  are 
cut  for  \vhip.handles  by  waggoners.     Ibid.  235  The  slender 
stems  [of  Viburnum  Lantana]  are  used.. for  whip-handles, 
..as  might  be  inferred  from  the  vernacular  name  of  Whip- 
j    crop.   iBS^KmcHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl,  *;/^>&:>JG/«,  a  simple 
tackle-bloLk,    over    which    a    hoisting-rope     runs.       1818 
;     T.   NuTTALL  Genera  N.    Amer.    Plants  II.  205  Scleria, 
I    Gaertner  ("Whip-grass).    [Cf.  1858  Hogg  Veg.  Kingd.  808 
I    The  long,  straight  leaves  of  S{c£eria]  Jlagelhtm  are  armed 
with  fine  sharp-cuttin|;  teeth,  and  are  made  into  whips  for 
flogging  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.]    1653  Urquhart 
:    Rabilais  11.  xxvii.  176  These  little  ends  of  men  and  dandi- 
prats,  whom  in  Scotland   they  call  *whiphandles   [orig. 
matiches  ^estrilles\.     1861  in  Century  Mag.  (1889)  Oct 
I    932/2  They  know  that  we  shall  keep  the  whip-handle.    19U 
I    Bean  *^ Dreadnought'  of  Darling  xxxv,  Joe  Fagan,.had 
taught  him  to  make  whip-handles.    1875  Knight  Diet. 
Meck.^  *Whip-haftgery  an  annular  rim  or  bracket  provided 
with  notches,  into  which  the  ends  of  the  suspended  whips 
fit.     1866  Mrs.  Whitney  Leslie  Goldthtvaite  i,  The  bits  of 
ruffling. .with  their  edges  in  almost  invisible  *whip-hems. 
189s  Anna  M.  Stoddart^  J.  S.  Blackie  I.  211   He  had 
recourse  to.. fines  sternly  imposed,  and  so  kept  moderate 
"whip-faold  of  the  team.     1890  '  R.  Boldrewood  '  Miner  s 
Right  viii,  _We..  bought  a  '"whip  horse '.. which  staunch 
and  well-trained  animal  drew  up  the  precious  gravel     1677 
•Whip-lade [see zt»A/>.c«r/l.  x8ix  T.  Davis  Agric.  I^'ilts25g 
*iyhip  Land^  land ..  measured  out  (when  ploughed)  by  the 
whip's  length.    1829  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  138 
They  could  not  pay  for  their  *whip-leather.     1847-9  Tcdcfs 
Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  8/3  A  "whip-like  moveable  proboscis.     1883 
Saville-Kent   in   Fisheries    Bahamas    40    Ihe   whiplike 
appendages  or  flagellaof  the  cells.    1581  in  Feuillerat  Revels 
Q,  Eliz.  (1908)  353  For  *whip  lyne.    1894  Times  (weekly  ed.) 
2  Feb.  gi/3  The  whip  line  of  the  apparatus  [fc.  breeches  buoy] 
..got  round  the  neck  of  the  seaman.     1690  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
2570/4  Mr.  Richard  We  Her,  "Whip-maker.  1859  H.  Kingsley 
G.  hamlyn  xxxix,  The  most  accomplished  whipmaker.   1884 
Knight  Diet.  Mech,  Suppl.  947/2  The  main  items  of  expense 
in  •whip  making  material  are  rattan  and  whalebone.    1898 
H.  G.  Wells  IVar  of  pyorlds  u  xvi,   With  the  cabman's 
*whip-marks  red  across  his  face  and  hands.     1839  Urb  Diet. 
Arts   1235   The   mail-net.. is.  .a   combination   of  common 
gauze  and  the  *whip-net  in  the  same  fabric.     1875  Knight 
Diet.  MecKt  *Whip-rack.     1699  Dampier  Voy,  II.  11.  73 
The  *Whipray  differs  from  the  other  two  sorts,  having  a.. 
longer  Tail  and  ending  with  a  Knob,  siiaped  like  a  Harpoon. 
1873  T.  Gill  Catal,  Fishes  E.  Coast  N.  Amer.  34  Trygon 
centrura, ,  .Sting-ray ",  whip-ray ;  stingaree.  1863  }.  Watson 
Weaving  vL  219  Below  the  yarn  beam,  on  each  side  of  the 
loom,  the  brackets  are  fixed  for  the  gudgeons  of  the  *whip 
rolls  to  run  in.     1873  Knight  Diet.   Mech.^    Whip-roll 
(Weaving),  a  roller  or  bar  over  which  the  yarn  passes  from 
the  yarn-beam  to  the  reed.     1849  Cm'svxjp.s  Green  Handxxv^ 
The  masts  trembled,  and  the  spars  aloft  bent  like  *whip- 
shafts.       1866    Treas.    Bot.,    * IVhip-skaped,    flagelliform. 
a  15*9  Skelton  Agst,  Gamesche  iL  38  Thes  twayne  *whyp- 
sloucns.    1879  ArcHERLEY  Trip  5£'^r/a«^2S9  He,.set  upan 
infernal    *waip-smacking,      1875    Knight    Diet.    Mech.^ 
*Whip-socket,    ifjoo  'H.  S.   Merriman'  Isle  t/nrest  xvli, 
He  twisted  the  reins  round  the  whip-socket.    178a  J,  Adams 
Diary  36  July,  Wks.  1851  III.  297  One  of  the  grooms  ran 
up  to  us  with  three  *whip-sticks,     1850  R,   G.  Gumming 
Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  xxx,  II.  278, 1  resolved  to  have  some 
fishing;. .and  sallied  forth  with  one  of  the  waggon  whip- 
sticks  for  a  rod,  and  some  string  for  a  line.     1874  M.  C.  Ex- 
plorers 123  (Morris)  A  patch  of  whip-stick  scrub,    xyop  Lond. 
Gas,  No,  4523/4  When  taken  away  he  had  a  *whip  Tail. 
1885  Bazaar  30  Mar.  1258/2  Black  and  tan  toy  terrier  dog. . 
whip  tail.     1^  Outing  (U.S.)  XXX.  252/2  If  your  *whip 
thong  gets  caught  in  the  harness.   x88^  C.  P.  Brown  Cotton 
Manuf.  168  *\VhiP'thready  the  crossing  thread  in  gauze. 
1838  W.  Tennant  Anster  F.  i.  xxxvi,  An  ass,  With  stout 
*wnip-wielding  \ed.  1812  whip-cracking]  rider  on  his  back. 
x6o6  Plukknet  Ahnagestum  Opera  1769  II.  395  Xylomastix 
arbor  Americana  *Whip-wood.     1875  T.  S.  Coiibold  Tape- 
worms  (ed.  3)  70  My  treatment  not  only  expelled  an  ordinary 
tapeworm  but  also  a  solitary  *whipworiii, 
2.  Combinations  of  the  vb,     a.  with  second  ele- 
ment in  objective  relation  :  f  whip-arse,  a  school- 
master (1611  s.  V.  Aesb  I  b) ;  -whip-belly  (-ven- 
geance), slangy  weak  thin  beer  or  other  liquor; 
+  whip-can  £see  Whip  v.  3  b],  a  toper,  tippler, 

*  toss-pot';  whip-cat,  t<7f^*.  drunken  [see  Whip 
V.  16  a  (a)];  sb,  (also  whip- 1  he-cat),  a  tailor  or 
other  workman  who  *  whips  the  cat '  [see  Whip  v, 
16  a  (r)];  t  whip-king,  one  who  drives  or  con- 
trols kings  (as  one  does  horses  with  a  whip),  a 

*  king-maker  \  b.  in  attributive  relation  to  second 
element!  {a)  =  whipping^:  whip-boy  (rare~'^) 
=3  WHiPPiNO-Boy  ;  whip-gig  =a  7(;///^-^(7^;  whip- 
post  =  Whipping-/(7j/  ;  whip-top  «  Whipping- 
iop  (also  fg.) ;  {b)  s=  whipped :  whip-rod,  a 
fishing-rod  'whipped '  or  wound  round  with  twine 

EWhip  f .  17];   whip-sillabub,  whipped  sillabub 
Whipped//'/,  a.  3];  alsoy?^. 

1731-8  Swift  Pol.  Conversat.  iL  166  Faith,  it  is  mere 
*Whip-BeUy- Vengeance.  1847  Halliwell,  Whip-belly, 
thin  weak  hquor,    1845  Jane  Kobimson  Whitehall  iii,  lie 
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had  been.. "whip-boy  '  to  the  young  heir.  x6ii  Cotgr., 
Bourrac/wn,  a  tipler,  quaflfer,  tossepot,  *whip*canne.  1653 
Ukquhart  Rabelais  i.  viii.  40  He  would  prove  an  especial 
good  fellow,  and  singular  whip-can  [onQ.fesse'Pinthe].  1694 
AIotteux  Rabelais  v.  Prognost.  v.  336  Topers,  QuafTers, 
Whipcans,  Tosspots.  1582  Stanyhurst  Mneis  iii.  (Arb.)8i 
With  *whip  cat  bowling  they  kept  a  myrry  carousing. 
z6ii  Florio,  Parldre  brianzcsco,  to  speake  tipple,  drunken 
or  whip-cat  language.  1851  Mayhew  Lond.  Labour  (1861) 
II.  366  A  tailor  who  'whipped  the  cat  '...the'  whip  cat's* 
meals.  191a  R.  M.  Fergusson  Ochil  Fairy  T.  34  He  plied 
his  trade  as  a  '  whup-the-cat '  for  fivepence  a  day  and  '  his 
meat ',  1781  CowpER  Hope  190  The  puny  tyrant  burns  to 
subjugate  The  free  republic  of  the  *whip-gig  state.  16x0 
Holland  Camden* s  Brit.  1.  570  Richard  Nevil,  that  *whip- 
king  (as  some  tearmed  him).  1740  Richardson  Pamela 
(1824)  I.  6  Or_  rather  Frenchify  our  English  solidity  into 
froth  and  *whip-syllabub.  1843  P.  Parley's  Ann.  IV.  2  His 
snowy  beard  foaming  on  his  bosom  like  whip  syllabub. 
i8ox  Strutt  Sports  ^  Fast,  iv,  iv.  §  6.  288  We  have  hitherto 
been  speaking  of  the  *whip-top  [under  the  name  of  *  top '] ; 
for  the  peg-top. .must  be  ranked  among  the  modern  inven- 
tions. 1887  Stevenson  Misadvent.  J.  Nicholson  iv,  A  man 
who  was  a  mere  whiptop  for  calamity. 
Whipcord  (hwi-pkpid),  sb.  [?f.  Whip  v.  III, 
with  later  association  of  Whip  sb,  I  +  Cord  sby\ 

1.  A  thin  tough  kind  of  hempen  cord,  of  which 
whip-lashes  or  the  ends  of  them  are  made ;  in 
allusive  use,  the  material  of  whip-lashes. 

Perh.  orig.  Fine  cord  or  twine  for  '  whipping  '  or  binding 
closely  round  something. 

1318-19  in  G.  Oliver  Lives  Bps.  Exeter  etc  (1861)  381 
Wy|)pe-cord,  3d.  1362-3  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  565 
In  xij  peciis  de  Qwypcord  empt.  pro  carectar.  iiijd.  1465 
Marc.  Paston  in  /'.  Lett,  II.  215  Thei..bownde  his  armes 
be  hynde  hym  with  whippe  cord  like  a  theffe.  1487-8  Rec. 
St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1904)  131  For  lyne  and  whippcorde  to 
serve  the  5;ame  clothe,  ij  d.  1541  in  Essex  Rev.  XXI.  145 
Payd  for  whipcorde  for  the  pascall,  iirf.  cx6ifi  Fletcher 
Thierry  ^  Iheod.  v.  i,  Beg,  beg,  and  keep  Constables 
waking,  wear  out  stocks  and  whipcord.  1675  Three  In' 
humane  Murthers  6  The  Judge  Caus'd  his  Thumbs  to  be 
ly'd  fast  together  with  whipcord.  1824  Scott  Redgauntlet 
ch.  xix,  He  will  neither  spare  whipcord  nor  spur-rowel. 
i86x  HtJGHES  l^om  Broivn  at  Oxf.  xxxii,  He  looks  as  hard 
as  iron,  and  tough  as  whipcord. 

b.  A  piece  of  this  material,  as  a  whip-lash  or 
its  extremity. 

ta  X500  Chester  PI.  (E.  E  T.  S.)  xvi.  430  Takes  him  here 
bounden  fast,  While  a  whipcord  here  will  last.  159a  Nashe 
P.  Penilesse  (ed.  2)  17  As  far  as  the  whipcord  would  stretch. 
a  1700  Evelyn  Z'/ary  n  Apr.  1645,  Dashing  the  knotted 
and  ravelled  whipcord  over  their  shoulders.  x8a5  J.  Nichol- 
son OPer.  Meclu  63  One  may  break  a  whip-cord..with 
one's  hand.. by  bringing  one  part  of  the  rope  to  cut  the 
other.  1856  i^ANE  Arctic  Expl.  I.  vi.  58  Out  eight-inch 
hawser  parted  like  a  whip-cord, 

c.  attrib.  Tough  as  whipcord. 

1879  Browning  Halbert  «5-  Hob  27  One  whipcord  nerve 
in  the  muscly  mass  from  neck  to  shoulder-blade, 

2.  transf.     a.  A  kind  of  catgut, 

1880  Spon's  Encycl.  Manuf.  ii.  609  To  produce  a  cord- 
known  as  '  whipcord  '—from  these  intestines. 

b,  A  close-woven  ribbed  worsted  material  used 
for  dresses,  riding  breeches,  etc.  Also  attrib. 
_  189;^  Daily  News  0  Mar.  6/3  Whipcord  coatings,  benga- 
lines  in  silk  and  wool.  1900  Ibid.  16  Apr.  7/3,  60,000  pairs 
of  whip-cord  riding  trousers.  1915  R.  Beaumont  Woollen  ^ 
Worsted  305  Warp  Twills.  Fancy  Twills. — Included  in  the 
former  are  the  standard  makes  of  fabric  known  as  whip  cords. 

3.  Applied  (simply  or  attrib.)  to  a.  species  of 
willow  with  very  flexible  shoots,  as  Salix  purpurea 
or  S,  vitellina ;  b.  species  of  seaweed  with  long 
slender  fronds,  as  Chorda  Filutn  or  Chordaria 
flagellifonnis. 

i8ia  J.  Walker  Hebrides  II.  273  Salix  vitellina  ..  is 
called . .  the  whip-cord  willow  because  its  shoots  are  so  tough 
and  flexible,  that  they  can  be  wrapt  round  the  finger  like 
a  whip-cord.  1850  Miss  Pratt  Comm,  Things  of  Sea-side 
ii.  125  The  Whipcord  Fucus  [phordajiaJlageUifortnis), 

Hence  Whi'pcord  v.^  {nonce-tvd.)  trans,  to  fur- 
nish with  whipcord;  Whl'pcoTdy  a.,  resembling 
whipcord,  sinewy, 

xSxx  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVII.  33  *Whipcorded  the  boys' 
plough  whips.  1856  S.  WiLBERFORCE  in  Life  (i88i)  II.  336 
The  Bishop  (Exeter)  wonderfully  hale  and  "whipcordy. 

Whrp-gra  fting.  Nort.  Also  f  -grafflng. 
[f.  Whip  v.  3.]  (See  quot.  1878.)  Hence  Whip- 
graft  v.,  trans,  to  graft  in  this  way. 

1657  R.  Austen  Fruit-Trees  (ed.  2)  47  marg..  Second 
Way  of  Grafting,  called  whip-Grafting.  1660  Sharkock 
Vegetables  63  The  one  of  these  wayes  is  called  shoulder- 
grafting.  ..The  other  Whip-grafting,  because  the  operator 
only  makes  his  streight-down  right  cut  and  tarryes  not  lo 
indent  it  at  all.  1675  Worlidge  Syst.  Agric.  (ed,  2)  115 
Taking  a  Graft  or  Sprig  of  the  Tree  you  designe  to  propa- 
gate, and  a  small  piece  of  the  Root  of  another  Tree  of  the 
same  kinde, .  .Whip-graft  them  together.  1719  [see  tongue- 
grafting  s.  v.  Tongue  sb.  16].  18x5, 184a  [see  splice-rafting 
s.  v.  Splice  ji.  3!  1878  BaltetC^o/V/m^  etc.  112  The  old- 
fashioned  system  of  '  whip-grafting  ',  employed  in  England 
in  the  case  of  some  kinds  of  trees  in  preference  to  budding, 
on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  climate.  'I'he  stock  is 
headed  down  and  cut  on  one  side  only  to  receive  the  scion, 
which  is  cut  with  a  long  splice-cut  and  partially  cleft  or 
notched. 

Whip-hand  (hwi-ph^md),    [f.  Whip  sb,  i.] 
1,  The  hand  in  which  the  whip  is  held  in  driving 
or  riding;  the  driver's  or  rider*s  right  hand, 

1809  Christian  Blackstone's  Comm.  I.  74  The  law  of  the 
road,  viz.  that  horses  and  carriages  should,. keep  the  left 
side  of  the  road,  and  consequently . .  pass  each  other  on  the 
whip-hand.   X838  Bentley'sMise.  IV.  6oz  A  thick  gold  ring  oo 
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the  little  finger  of  his  whip-hand.  1887  R.  H.  Roberts  In 
ik*  Shires  li.  97  Raising  his  whip-hand,  which  brings  the 
cav&lcade  to  a  halt. 

a,  fig.  phr.  To  have  the  whip-hand  of:  to  have 
the  advantage  or  upper  hand  of,  control.  Hence 
in  similar  phr. 

x68o  Alsop  Mischief  I mposSVu  8  When  once  they  are  got 
into  the  Saddle,  and  have  the  whip  hand  of  the  poor  Laity. 
1690  Child  Disc.  Tradt  Pref.  C8,  Before  the  Dutch  get  too 
much  the  whip-hand  of  us.  1694  Echard  Plautus  204 
A  silent  Woman  has  always  the  whio  Hand  of  a  Talker. 
1849  Db  Quinckv  Engl.  Mail'Coack  Wks,  1890  XIII.  307 
In  the  art  of  conversation,.. he  admitted  that  I  had  the 
whip-hand  of  him.  1863  Cowden  Clarke  Shaks.  Char. 
viii.  200  He  has  a  secret  of  her  own,  and  this  gives  him  the 
whip-hand  of  her.  1884  Rider  Haggard  Dawn  xiv,  For 
the  sake  of  my  own  safety,  I  dare  not  abandon  the  whip 
hand  I  have  of  you. 

Wliip-her-glnny,  -jenny:     see  Whipper- 

GINXIE. 

t  Whip-jack  (hwi'pdgsek).  Obs,  [app.  f, Whip 
v»  6  + Jack  sby\  A  vagabond  or  beggar  who  pre- 
tends to  be  a  distressed  sailor.     Also  gen, 

a  1356  PoNET  in  Maitland^s  Ess.  Ref  (1849)  74  One 
Booer  (a  bare  whtppe  lacke)  for  lucre  of  money  toke  vpon 
him  to  be  thy  father.  1561  Awdelav  Frat.  Vacab,  (1869)  4 
A  ^Vhypiacke  is  one  that  by  coulor  of  a  counterfaite  Lisence 
doth  use  to  beg  lyke  a  Maryner.  1608  Dekker  Bdinan  of 
London  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  102  Another  sort  of. . knaues . . 
are  called  Whipiacks :  who  talke  of  nothing  but  fights  at 
Sea,  piracies,  drownings  and  shipwracks.  1753  Richardson 
Grtpidison  VI.  xxv.  142  Sir  Charles  Grandison  is  none  of 
yoar  gew-gaw  whip<jacks.  [1834  Ainsworth  Rookwood 
III.  V,  'And  a  rum*un  he  be',. -returned  the  whip-jack,  or 
sham  sailor.] 

b.  Humorously  applied  to  a  book  in  blue  bind- 
ing, nonce-use. 

i6s4  in  Cosin's  Corr.  (Surtees)  i.  33  He  also  sent  me 
a  little  whipjack  in  a  blew  jackett,  caled  A  Gagg  for  the 
newe  Gospell. 

Whi'p-lash.    [f.  Whip  sb,  i  -f  Lash  j^.i  2.] 

1.  The  lash  of  a  whip.     Also  allusively  and^^, 
1573-80  Tusser  Hush.  (1878)  36  Whiplash  wel  knotted, 

and  cartrope  ynough.  1774  Pennsylv.  Gaz.  9  Feb.  Suppl, 
2/3  Silk  whip'lashes.  1838  Dickens  iV/c/f.  Nick,  xxxii,  He 
let  out  his  whip-lash  and  touched  up  a  little  boy  on  the 
calves  of  his  legs.  1891  Kipling  Light  that  Failed  iv, 
•  He  wants  the  whip-lash.'  '  Lay  it  on  with  science,  then.' 
1894  Atiiemsujn  11  Aug.  195/2  Nothing  escapes  the  whip- 
lash of  the  '  college  wit '.  1915  M.  Baillie  Saunders 
Captain  the  Curi  v,  Listening  to  the  sharp  whip-lash  of 
furious  voices  in  the  room  below. 

2.  transf.  An  object  resembling  the  lash  of  a 
whip,  as  the  vibraculum  of  certain  polyzoans ; 
spec,  a  species  of  seaweed  with  long  narrow  fronds, 

1850  Miss  Pratt  Comm.  Things  of  Sea-side  ii.  124  The 
two  species  of  Sea  Whiplash, ..One  kind  of  this  whiplash 
{Chorda _filutfi)  grows  attached  to  rocks  and  stones.  1857 
GossE  Omphalos  146  The  longand  tough  whip.lash  in  which 
the  point  of  each  leaf  terminates.  1865 —  Land  iff  Sea  225 
In  the  Scuparia . .  there  are  some  special  organs  of  defence. . . 
One  of  these  is  called  the  vibraculum,  or  the  whiplash. 

fWhipling,?/^/.  j^.  Obs.rare-^.  [Cf.WHEEPLE 
r.]    ?  A  *  piping '  noise. 

15U  Skelton  Why  not  to  Court  347  There  is  a  whyspring 
and  a  whipling.  He  shulde  be  hyder  brought. 

Wllipman  (hwi'pmaen),  PI.  -men.  Now  rare. 
[f.  Whip  sb,  i.]  A  man  who  wields  a  whip;  a 
driver  of  horses;  dial,  a  carter.  Hence  Wlii'p- 
manshlp,  the  character  or  skill  of  a  *whipman*, 
the  art  of  driving. 

X797  Sporting  Mag.  IX.  50  The  school  of  whipmanship, 
for  the  young  nobility  and  gentry.  Ibid.  X.  288  No  sooner 
were  the  whipmen  passed  than  the  void  part  was  filled. 
aiB^SDuFF  Poems,  Old  Horse  "A^  (Jam.)  Routhless  whip- 
men,  scanto'  grace.  1834  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  L  No.  2. 
45  The  whip-men  (carters)  bought  it. 

Whi'pnia  ster.  [f.  Whip  sb.  i.]  A  master 
who  uses  the  whip ;  a  flogger. 

1725  Bailey  Erasm.  Collog,  (1878)  I.  103  Woto  our  Back- 
Sides,  he's  a  greater  Whip-Master  (L.  flagellator}  than 
Busby  himself.  1893  K.  Grahame  Pagan  Papers  ^t  These 
whipmasters  of  ours. 

Whippable  (hwi-pab*l),  a,  [f.  Whip  v,  6  -^ 
-ABLE.]     Liable  to  be  whipped. 

1853  Blackiv.  Mag.  Dec.  643  Two  sorrowful,  whippable 
alumni  stood  each  beside  a  '  tree  of  knowledge  '.  i88i 
Phil  Robinson  Under  the  Punkah  216  The  distinctive 
feature  of  this  period  of  life  \sc.  boyhood],  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  that  it  is  a  whippable  age. 

WHippant,  a.  humorous  nonce-wd,  [f.  as 
prec,  after  heraldic  terms  in  -ant.]  That  is  fre- 
quently whipped,  1652  (see  Stockant]. 

Whipped,  wMpt  (hwipt),  ///.  a.  [f.  Whip 
V,  -I-  -edi.] 

1.  Needlework.     (See  Whip  v.  18.) 

a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen,  VIII  207  b,  Frettes  of  whipped 

;old  of  damaske  very  riche.     17x6  Gay  Trivia  11.  339  'n 

alf-whipt  Muslin  Needles  useless  lye. 

+  2.  (See  quot)   Obs.  nonce-use, 

1562  V.  Leigh  Survey.  (1588)  Oiij,  I  call  it.. the  whipped 
line,  because  I  haue  formed  it.  .like  a  Utile  whipcorde.  1619 
H.  Lyte  Art  of  Tern  20  In  the  table  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
whipped  line. 

D.  Bound  with  cord  closely  wound  round :  see 
Whip  v.  17. 

1886  J.  H.  Keene  Fishing  Tackle  159  Twisting  a  hackle 
..round  the  shank  of  a  whipped  hook. 

8.  Confectionery ^  etc.     Beaten  into  a  froth :  see 
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Whip  v,  7.  Hence  in  figurative  expressions  de- 
noting something  *  frothy*,  flimsy,  or  imsubstantial. 
1673  Drydkn  Marr.  li  la  Mode  iv.  iii,  The  dull  French 
Poetry,.,  so  thin,  that  it  is  the  very  Leaf -gold  of  Wit,  the 
very  Wafers  and  whip'd  Cream  of  sense.  1691  Shadwell 
Scourers  II.  i,  To  make  clouted  cream,  and  whipt  Sillabubs. 
1725  Fam.  Did.  s.v.  Sugar,  The  White  of  a  whipt  Egg. 
1748  Richardson  C/rtrma  Ixxxv.  VII.  117  To  distinguish 
the  froth  and  whipt-syllabub  in  them  \sc.  letters]  from  the 
cream.  1781  Cowper  Table-T.  551  Summoning  the  Muse 
to  such  a  theme,  The  fruit  of  all  her  labour  is  whipped 
cream.  1828  Scott  Jrnl.  23  Apr.  in  Lockhart,  Who  cares 
for  the  whipp'd  cream  of  London  society?  1846  Soyer 
Cookery  209  Add  a  gill  of  whipped  cream. 

4.  Beaten  with  or  as  with  a  whip ;  scourged, 
flogged,  lashed, 

1713  Guardian  Na  8  F4  Saying,  That  it  became  not  the 
Condition  of  a  whipt  Rascal  to  travel  on  Horseback.  1842 
Borrow  Bible  in  Spain  xiv.  138  The  two  nationals,  who 
sneaked  away  like  whipped  hounds,  1842  Congr.  Globe  29 
Jan.  183/2  A  whipped  cur  was  ever  the  most  fawning  dog. 
b.  Farriery.     Of  a  horse  :  see  quot. 

1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr,  (1757)  Pref.  p.  xi.  You  shall 
hear  many  a  Horse  praised  for  being  a  thorow-winded  one, 
and  a  brave  whipt-horse.  Ibiii.  II.  122  He  is  a  good  whip'd 
Horse,  that  is,  he  will  answer  the  Whip  well. 

5.  Fenciftg.     (See  Whip  v,  4.) 

X771  LoNNERGAN  Fencer's  Guide  90  If  I  whip  along  your 
Tierce-side,  parry  round  with  a  whipped  Quarte. 

6.  With  up  :  Made  up  artificially,  factitious. 
1900  Daily  News  8  Feb.  3/4  The  recent  agitation  was 

a  whipped-up  thing.  1902  J.  H.  Rose  Napoleon  I,  I.  xii. 
274  His  keen  instinct  for  reality,  which  led  him  to  scorn  such 
whipped-up  creeds  as  Robespierre's  Supreme  Being. 

%  7.  Used  for  Whip-. 

1680  Lond  Gaz.  No.  1561/4  Two  Mares,  one  of  them., 
whipt  Tail'd,  and  Grizled.  168B  Holme  Armoury  in.  lii. 
94/2  Little  round  holes  whipt-stitched  about. 

Whippence :  see  Whippin. 

"Wllipper  (hwi'paj).  [f.  Whip  v.  +  -er  l.]  One 
who  or  that  which  whips,  in  various  senses, 

1.  One  who  beats  or  chastises  with  (or  as  with) 
a  whip ;  a  scourger,  flogger ;  spec,  an  official  who 
inflicts  whipping  as  a  legal  punishment.    Also^^. 

1552  Huloet,  Whypper  who  whyppeth  baggers  and 
vacaboundes,  or  others,  piagiarius.  1601  B.  Jonson 
Poetaster  v.  iii,  Ambitiously,  affecting  the  title  of  the 
vntrussers,  or  whippers  of  the  age.  1628  Feltham  Resolves 
11.  [[.]  1.  147  It  is  the  basest  Office  Man  can  fall  into,  to  mak 
his  tongue  the  Whipper  of  the  Worthy  man.  1697  J. 
Partridge  {title')  Flagitiosus  Mercurius  flagellatus ;  or  the 
Whipper  whipp'd.  1813  E.  S.  Barrett  Heroine  xvi.  (1909) 
88  At  last,  marrying  some  honest  gentleman,.,  .she  degener- 
ates into  a  dangler  of  keys  and  whipper  of  children.  1841 
Orderson  Creoleana  ix.  96  The  brutal  hand  of  the  mercenary 
whipper.  1886  8th  Rep,  Prison  Cotnm.  Scot.  6  The  case 
agamst  the  boy  was  accordingly  delayed, .  .because  a  whipper 
could  not  be  found. 

b.  =  Flagellant  A,  r, 

11x656  Bp.  Hall  Senn.  i  Cor.  xi.  10  Wks.  1808  V.  487 
A  brood  of  mad  heretics,.,  whom  they  called  Flagellantes, 
'the  whippers  ' J  which  went  about,  .lashing  themselves  to 
blood.  178a  Priestley  Corrupt.  Chr.  \\.  ix.  213  The 
whippers.. ran  about  in  promiscuous  multitudes. 

c.  «  Whipper-in  i,  2.  ?  Obs, 

1826  Sporting  Mag.  (N.  S.)  XVII.  366  John  Roberts  the 
huntsman,  and  Will  Veale  the  whipper.  i884_  Gladstone 
in  Western  Daily  Press  13  July  8/1  'Ihe  authority,  for  every 
loyal  Liberal,  of  the  whipper. 

d.  A  kind  of  fishing-rod:  see  quot.,  and  cf. 
Whip  v,  8. 

1688  Holme  Armoury  iir.  iii.  103/1  A_  Whipper,  or 
Whipping  Rod  is  a  slender  top  Rod,  that  is  weak  in  the 
middle  and  top  heavy,  but  all  slender  and  fine. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  that  surpasses  others.  (Cf. 
Whip  v,  la.)  "iObs.  exc.  dial,  applied  to  a  big 
active  person. 

c  1520  Boke  of  Mayd  Emlyn  356  In  HazUtt  Early  Pop. 
Poetry  IV.  94  Bycause  he  coude  clepe  her.  She  called  hym 
a  whypper.  iS4o  J.  Hevwood  Four  PP.  C  1  b.  This  relyke, 
her  is  a  whipper ..  here  is  a  slypper  Of  one  of  the  seuen 
slepers. 

3.  A  workman  who  hoists  coal  with  a  *  whip ' : 
=  Coal- WHIPPER.    (Cf,  Whip  v.  5.) 

1835-6  Barlow  in  EncycL  Metrop.  (1845)  VIII.  87/1  The 
four  whippers  now  run  up  a  sort  of  step-ladder.  1836--9, 
etc.  [see  Coal-whipper].  1887  R.  Newman  in  Charity 
Org.  Rev,  July  275  Coal- whipping . .  has  now  all  but  ceased  ; 
but  a  similar  class  of  men.. are  probably  as  numerous  as 
were  the  whippers  of  twenty  years  ago. 

4.  One  who  runs  the  coloured  thread  along  the 
edge  of  a  blanket.     (Cf.  Whip  v,  18.) 

i88r  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  66  Blanket  Manufacture; 
.  .Tucker.    Whipper.     Binder. 

Whipperee  (hwiparr).  U,  S,  Corrupt  form 
of  whip-ray  (see  Whip-  i  c)  :  cf.  Stingaree. 

tWhippergiiinie.  Obs.  slang.  Also6wliip- 
per-ienny,  7  whip  her  Ginny,  whip-her-ginny, 
8  whip-her- jenny.     [Of  obscure  origin.] 

1.  A  term  of  reprobation  or  abuse  applied  to  a 
woman. 

iS9%  Tell-trothe's  N  Y.  Gift  (1876)  13  Shee  fals  so  hot  to 
scoulding  with  the  whipperginne  her  ostice.  Ibid.  21  That 
fornicators  (after  they  had  obtained  their  desires..)  should, . 
seeking  other  wenches,  meet  with  whipper  ginnies.  1599 
Porter  Angry  Wont.  Abingt.  (Percy  Soc.)  103  What 
needst  thou  to  care,  whipper-ienny,  tripe-cheeks? 

2.  The  land  of  ivhtpperginnie^  app.  a  nickname 
for  purgatory. 

1594  Nashe  Unfort.  Trav.  C  3  b, What  newes  fromheauen, 
hell,  and  the  land  of  whipperginnie* 
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3.  Name  of  an  old  game  at  cards. 

1622  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  O'Toole  Wks.  (1630)  11.  19/2 
Thou  hold'st  it  Valours  ignominy,  To  spend  thy  dayes  in 
peacefuU  whip  her  Ginny.  i6zq  —  IVit  ff  Mirth  xix.  ibid. 
181/2  An  vnhappy boy.  .would  fall  to  Cards  at  the  Cambrian 
game  of  whip-her-ginny,  or  English  one  and  thirty.  1737 
Poor  Robin  Dec.  B  7  b.  Maw,  Whip-her-jenny,  Poor  and 
Rich,  With  other  fruitless  Pastimes. 

Whi'pper-i'n.  [f.  the  phr.  to  whip  in:  see 
Whip  v,  6  d.] 

1.  A  huntsman*s  assistant  who  keeps  the  hounds 
from  straying  by  driving  them  back  with  the  whip 
into  the  main  body  of  the  pack.  Also  called 
shortly  a  whip  (Whip  sb,  5),  or  formerly  occas.  a 
whipper  (Whipper  i  c). 

t-iy^Ess.  Better  Regul.  Free-Thinking"}  Should.,  the 
Postilion  turn  Cook,  and  the  Whipper  in  resolve  to  be 
nothing  less  than  Steward  or  Butler.  J742  Fielding 
y,  Andrewsi.  ii.  He  was  soon  transplanted  from  the  Fields 
into  the  Dog-kennel,  where  he  was  placed  under  the  Hunts- 
man, and  made  what  Sportsmen  term  a  Whipper-in.  1875 
W.  S.  ']^K\\4K9.ii  Loveagst.  /F^j^^/iYi,  Ihe  brothers.. ordered 
their  whipper-in.  .to  unkennel  the  hounds. 
fie-  ^785  WoLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Lyric  Odes  iv.  Wks.  1812  1. 87 
My  Muse  is  whipper-in.  1836  E.  Howard  R.  Reefer  xxxv, 
One  of  the  two,. brigs  that  was  to  accompany  us  as  whip- 
pers-in  to  the  convoy. 

b.  In  the  game  of  hare  and  hounds,  a  runner 
whose  business  it  is  to  keep  tlie  hounds  in  order. 

1855  *G.  Forrf-st'  Every  Boy's  Sk.  11  The  Hare  should 
not  be  the  best  runner,  but  should  be  daring,  and . .  prudent. 
. .  A  Huntsman  and  Whipper-in  are  then  chosen. .  .The  Hare 
then  starts,  and  has  aoout  seven  minutes'  grace,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  the  Huntsman  blows  a  horn,  .and 
sets  off,  the  Hounds  keeping  nearly  in  Indian  file,  the 
Whipper-in  bringing  up  the  rear.  1901  R.  S.  Warren  Bell 
Tales  of  Greyhouse  47  The  too  impetuous  hounds  had  to  be 
curbed  by  the  whippers-in. 

C.  Racing  slang.  The  horse  last  in  a  race  or  at 
any  given  moment  of  a  race, 

1892  Daily  News  8  Sept.  3/5  The  field  began  to  break  up, 
and  the  whippers  in  became  Curio  and  El  Diablo. 

2.  In  parliamentary  use,  =  Whip  sb.  6.  Obs.  exc. 
Hist. 

177X  Anti.  Reg.t  Misc.  Ess.  196/1  He  was  first  a  whipper- 
in  to  the  Premier,  and  then  became  Premier  himself.  1792 
y.  Pearson's  Pol.  Dict.^  Whipper-in,  a  fellow  that  sends  for 
Members  to  carry  a  question  when  the  Minister  is  hard  run. 
183s  Dickens  Sk.  JBoz,  Pari.  Sk.,  He.. will  tell  you  how 
Sir  Somebody  Something,  when  he  was  whipper-in  for  the 
Government,  brought  four  men  out  of  their  beds  to  vote 
in  the  majority.  XQ03  Westm.  Gaz,  9  Oct.  12/1  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Canadian  'Parliamentary  Companion* 
a  whole  page  is  headed  in  large  capitals,  'Whippers-in.' 
Then  follow  the  names  of  the  various  party  '  Whifra,'  as  we 
would  call  them. 

Whi-pper-Snapper.  [?  A  jingling  extension 
of  "^whtp- snapper,  a  cracker  of  whips  (see  Whip 
sb.  I,  Snap  v.  12),  on  the  model  of  the  earlier  snip' 
pcr-snapper.l  A  diminutive  or  insignificant  person, 
esp.  a  sprightly  or  impertinent  young  fellow.  Also 
rarely  applied  to  a  thing. 

t  In  quot.  1674  app.  A  violent  or  dangerous  person, 
a  'rough  ':  cf.  quot.  1589  s.v.  WHirsTEB   i  a. 

1674  Hhad  Jarksons  Recant.  C  2  b,  Have  a  care  of 
Marlbrough  Downs^  there  are  a  parcel  of  whipper  Snappers 
have  been  very  busie  there  of  late,  a  1700  B,  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  Whipper-snapper t  a  very  small  but  sprightly  Boy. 
1700  T.  Brown  Atnusem.  xi.  136  A  Grave  Old  Gentleman. . 
thus  repremanded  our  Saucy  Whipper-Snapper.  1827  Scott 
Surg.  Dau.  ii,  A  whipper-snapper  of  an  attorney's  apprentice, 
..I'll  teach  him  to  speak  with  more  reverence  of  tne  learned 
professions.  1840  Thackeray  Paris  Sk.-bk.  (1869)  15  Not 
that  he  feared  such  fellows  as  these— little  whipper-snappers 
—our  men  would  eat  them.  1866  Mrs.  Gaskell  Wives  Bf 
Dau.  xxii,  A  little  whipper-snapper  of  a  French  watch, 
1876  Black  Madcap  Violet  xxxviii,  It  is  only  the  whipper- 
snapper  in  criticism  who  is  always  crying  out  for  a  grand 
and  tremendous  motive. 

attrib.  1742  Fielding  J.  Andrews  iv.  vi,  A  Parcel  of 
Whipper-snapper  Sparks.  1856  Miss  "^ouge.  Daisy  Chain 
I.  xxix,  A  whipper-snapper  school-boy. 

Whippet  (hwi'pet),  sb.  Also  6  wepit,  whip- 
pett,  9  whippit,  wippet.  [?  partly  f.  Whip  sb, 
or  V,  +  -ET,  partly  f.  Whippbt  v.\ 

tL  ?  Some  light  wine.  Obs. 

c  1500  Blo%vboVs  Test.  50  (MS.  Rawl.  C._86lf.  io7b)Good 

drynke  he  louyd  better  than  he  did  wepit.     Ibid.  337.  112 

Maimasyes,  Tires,  and  Rumneys, . .  Whippett  and  Pyng. 

i     medo. 

'      2.  A  lively  young  woman  ;  a  light  wench  ;  now 

dial,  a  nimble,  diminutive,  or  puny  person, 
j  >S5o  Crowley  Epigr.  1331  All  modeste  matrons  I  truste 
wyll  take  my  parte.  As  for  nice  whippets,  wordes  Shall  not 
come  nye  my  hert.  1596  Nashe  Saffron  Walden  Wks. 
(Grosart)  III.  158  Those  worthlesse  Whippets  and  lack 
Strawes  bee  could  get,  he  would  seeme  to  enable  and  com- 
pare with  the  highest.  1397  Breton  Wit's  Trenchmouv 
Wks.  (Grosart)  1 1. 15/1  Why,  quoth  this  Whippet,  if  I  should 
tell  you  I  loue  you  [etc. ]. 

f  3.  A  sudden  brisk  movement.  Obs.  rare"^, 

a  1603  T.  Cartwright  Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  431  As 
soone  as  ever  [the  dog]  seeth  [the  rost]  taken  from  the  fire, 
he  giveth  a  whippet  from  his  wheele. 

4.  A  small  breed  of  dog;  now  spec,  a  cross  be- 
tween a  greyhound  and  a  terrier  or  spaniel,  used  for 
coursing  and  racing,  esp.  in  the  north  of  England, 

With  the  earliest  examples  cf,  Whappet. 

a  161Q  Healey  Theophrasius  (1616)  75  If  a  little  dog  or 
whippet  of  his  dye,  o  bee  makes  him  a  tombe.  c  1615  W, 
Goddard  Mastiff"  Whelp  G  3,  Too  loude  thou  barkest 
Whelpe,  I  must  haue  'whippets  now,  that  doe  but  yelpe. 
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'*530  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Dof^ge  of  H'aTye  Wks.  ii.  232  The 
little  Curre,  Whippet,  or  House -dog  ge.  1645  Milton 
Colast.  z6  If  a  man  cannot  peaceably  walk  into  the  world, 
but  must  bee  infested.. with  hauling  whippets,  and  shin- 
barkers.  1665  in  Sporting  Mag,  XLl 1. 10 To  seize . . all  such 
greyhounds,  beagles,  or  whipperis  \$ic\  1841  Hartshorne 
Saiopia  Antigua  614  Whippet,  a  dog  bred  betwixt  a  grey- 
hound  and  a  spaniel.  1884  St,  yames's  Gaz.  i3  Oct.  6/2, 
I  found  a  man  training  a  wiiy  racing-dog. ..The  '  whippet' 
strode  along  with  great  earnestness. 

aitrib.  and  Comb.  1885  Bazaar  30  Mar.  1260/3  F^vwn 
whippet  bitch  for  sale.  1894  F.  Lloyd  Whippet  9f  Race- 
Dog  viii.  45  The  National  Wnippet-racing_  Club.  Ibid,  xi. 
73  A  niost  important  personage  on  the  Whippet-track  is  the 
clerk  of  the  scales. 

b.  trans/*  Mil.  The  Medium  Mark  A  *  tank  *, 
a  li^Ljht  kind  of  *  tank  *  used  in  the  war  of  1914-18. 
Also  called  chaser. 

1918  Times  15  Aug.  7/6  The.. capture  of  Morlancourt, 
where  light  Tanks  or  whippets  were  used. 

1 5.  A  little  whip.   Obs.  rare"^, 

1616  SuHFL.  &  ^XKKKtA.Countjy  Fann  i.  xxviii.  13a  He 
shall  not  vseanie  thing  else  to  ride  him  f  jr.  horse]  with,  saue 
onely  his  whippet  and  trench. 

1 6.  *  A  short  light  petticoat '  (Forby).  dial.  Obs, 
Hence  WMppetecr,  Whl'ppeter,  a  person  who 

keeps  a  whippet  (sense  4)  ;  Whl-ppetiiigf  sb,  the 
breeding,  training,  etc  of  whippets ;  a.  engaged 
in  this. 

1894  Sir  J.  AsTLEY  Fifty  Vrs.  Life  H.  337  The  principal 
whippeteers  are  colliers  in  Lancashire.  1894  Y.  Li.ovi)  Whip- 
fet  <J-  Race-Dog  vii,  44  Everything  connected  with  Whippet- 
tng.  Ibid.  ix.  58  Some  Whippeting  people.  Ibid,x\\w.  174 
Common  names  have  been  given  by  Whippeters  to  the  dogs. 

t  Wlu*ppet,  z/.  Obs,  Also  6  -yt.  [app.  the 
phr.  whip  it  written  as  one  word  :  see  Whip  v,  x  c] 
intr.  To  move  briskly,  bestir  oneself,  frisk. 

1540  Palsgr.  Acotastus  iii.  i.  N  iv,  Lest  he  acamell  shulda 
not  skyp  or  whippy t  about.  £1550  Pryde  ^  Abuse  Wow. 
57  in  Hazl.  E,  P.  P.  IV.  2-j4  Wyth  whippet  a  whyle,  lyttle 
pretyone  Prancke  it,  ancf  hagge  it  well.  0x553  Udall 
Royster  D,  i.  iii.  (Arb.)  22  Nowe  whippet  apace  for  the 
maystrie.  1599  Nashk  Lenten  Stuffe  Wki^.  (Grosart)  V. 
270  Whippet,  turne  to  a  new  lesson,  and  strike  wee  vp  lofan 
for  the  King. 

Whippin  (hwipin).  dial.  Also  7  wippin, 
8  whipping,  9  w(h)ippon,  whippence.  [Origin 
obscure.]    «  WHippLETBEEii.     Also  whippintree. 

1697  in  Sussex  Arc/ueot.  Collect.  VI,  195  One  wagon 
Ready  to  Kunn.. Six  yoakes,.  Five  wippins.  <z  17U  Lislb 
Husb.  (1757)  73  The  plough-beam,  sprinter,  whippings,  and 
traces  must  often  break  when  they  come  against  a  great 
stone.  1778  [W.  Marshall]  Minutes  Agric.  29  July  1775, 
I.,  intend  that  he.,  shall  attend  to  the  spread-bats  and 
whippins.  Ibid.  26  Dec.  1775,  7  Iron  trace  whippins,  3  Setts 
of  hempen  trace  ditto.  1811  T.  Davis  Agric.  Wilts  263 
Whippence,  viz.  the  weigh-beam  and  bodkins,  the  fore 
carriage  of  a  plough,  as  also  of  the  harrow  and  drag.  1855 
Jr7it.  R,  Agric.  Soc.  XVI.  i.  113  They  [sc.  horses  drawing 
a  plough]  should  be  worked  abreast  (the  attachment  being 
by  means  of  *  wippons  ').  1884  West  Sussex  Gaz,  25  Sept., 
]o  sets  of  drag  and  small  harrows,  whippons  and  traces. 
X919  R.  P.  Chope  Some  Old  Farm  Implements  13  The 
modern  harrows  are  made  entirely  of  iron,  and  the  parts 
are  not  hinged  together,  but  to  a  wooden  cross-beam  which 
is  connected  to  the  whippintree. 

+  Whlppincrust.  Obs.  rarc~^.  Some  kind  of 
wine;  ?a  perversion  of  Hippocbas. 

1616  Marlowe^s  Faustus  Wks.  (1910)  197  Rob.  [the  ostler  J. 
If  thou't  go  but  to  the  Tauernc  with  mc,  Tie  giue  thee.. 
Sacke,  Muskadine,  Malmesi-y  and  Whippincrust. 

Whipping  (hwi-piij),  vbl.  sb.  Also  (sense  2) 
Sc.  wippen.    [f.  Whip  v»  -f  -uiq  1.] 

L  The  action  of  striking  with  or  as  with  a  whip. 
a.  The,  or  an,  infliction  of  corporal  punishment 
by  strokes  of  a  whip  or  rod ;  scourging,  flogging, 
flagellation  ;  loosely^  beating  with  the  hand  or 
otherwise,  slapping,  spanking.  K\.%ofig.  chastise- 
ment, disciplinary  correction  :  defeat,  *  beating ' 
{U.S.€olloq.\ 

1566  Aldeburgk  Rec.  in  N.  ff  Q.  xath  Ser.  VH.  142/1  P* 
for  whyppynge  of  a  man  xii*.  x6o3  Siiaks.  Ham.  \u  ii.  536 
Vse  euerie  man  after  his  desart,  and  who  should  scape 
whipping.  X630  DoNNK  Serm.^  Matt.  iv.  18-20  (1640) 
753,  I  am  not  bound. .to  teare  my  flesh  by  inhumane  uhip- 
pitigs,  and  flagellations.  164a  Fuli^r  Holy  ^  Prof.  St.  u. 
xvt  no  To  such  a  lad  a  frown  may  be  a  whipping.  1710 
Swift  Mod.  Educ.  Wks.  1755  II.  11.  34  Whipping  breaks 
the  spirits  of  lads  well  born.  1751  CnFiSTtsF.  Let.  to  Day" 
rolles  18  Oct,  Pray  let  my  godson  never  know  what  a  blow 
or  a  whipping  is,  unless  for  those  things  for  which,  were  be 
a  man,  he  would  deserve  them.  1866  Mrs.  H .  Wood  Bister's 
Folly  xxxiii.  She  put  him  across  her  knee,  pulled  off  an 
old  alijiper  she  was  wearing,  and  gave  him  a  sound  whipping 
with  its  fat  sule.  x88o  Mrrruith  'tragic  Com,  xii.  If 
a  letter  had  been  withheld  by  her  father  it  was  a  part  of  her 
whipping.  1916  Contemp.  Rev.  Nov.  623  The  savage  whip, 
pings  of  criiniuats. 

D,  gen.  or  in  other  connexions,  e.  g.  the  driving 
of  a  horse,  or  spinning  of  a  top,  with  a  whip. 

1577  GooGE  tr.  Heresbach^s  Husb.  119  b,  It  must  be  sene 
to,  that  they  \ic.  horses  drawing  together]  be  euen  matched, 
least  the  stronger  spoyle  the  weaker,  while  hedreadeth  the 
rating,  and  whipping,  a  x6s8  F.  Grrvil  Let.  Hon.  Lady 
ivj  Our  flesh  being  like  a  Toppe  which  only  goes  vpright 
with  whipping.  1796  Marshall  Planting  1.  150  The 
plants,. will.. become  liable  to  lash  each  other's  tops,  with 
every  blast  of  wind.  This  evil  is  called  whipping  of  tops, 
10x7  *  John  Oxenham  *  Loosing  Lion's  Whelps  ai  Faces., 
bleached  and  sodden  with  the  whipping  of  the  wind* 
c    Cotifectiotieryy  etc.     (See  Whip  v,  7.) 

1845  O.  E.  Day  tr.  Siuwn's  Anim.  Cktm.  I,  156  The  blood 
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contains  a  certain  amount  of  fibrin,.. which  on  whipping  is 
separated  in.  .stringy  masses.  X854R.  S.  S\^kvkk.s  Hand  ley 
Cr,  iv,  The  whipping  of  creams,  the  stiffening  of  jellies,  [etc.]. 

d.  Angling.    (See  Whip  v.  8.) 

1653  Walton  Angler  xi.  205  There  is  no  better  sport  then 
whipping  for  lileaks  in  a  boat  in  a  Summers  evening.  X787 
Best  Angling  (ed.  2)  60  To  initiate  a  young  angler,  .by  nis 
whipping  for  them  in  a  hot  summer's  evening.  1844  J.  T. 
Hewlett  Parsons  ^  Widows  v,  What  state  is  the  river  in? 
..Will  it  do  for  whipping? 

e.  (See  Whip  v.  6  d,  14.) 

1834  in  Dk.  Buckingham  Crts.  Will.  IV.  ^  Vict.  (1861) 
II.  115,  I  rather  think  the  Government,  as  they  knew  they 
would  be  weak,  considered  it. .best. .to  take  no  pains  in 
whipping.  _x88o  Trevelvan  C.  J.  Fox  v.  196  It  was  an 
allusion  which  Eurke  made  in  the  course  of  the  evening  to 
the  industry  of  the  Treasury  officials  that  first  rendered 
the  term  '  whipping  in '  classical.  X892  Pall  Mall  Gaz. 
ao  June  6/2  The  Government  is  entitled  to  whatever  credit 
is  due  to  a  good  piece  of  whipping,  X90X  R.  S.  Warren 
Bell  Talcs  of  Greylwuse  48  Wardour,  a  trifle  weary  of  the 
arduous  task  of  whipping-in,  had  forged  ahead.  1903  Times 
30  Mar,  7/6  Extra  zeal.,  in  the  whipping-in  of  audiences. 

2.  The  action  of  overlaying  or  binding  with  cord 
or  the  like  wound  closely  round  and  round  ;  concr. 
the  cord,  etc.  so  wound  around  something  (or  each 
turn  of  it). 


the 


\^^  Ludlow  Churckiv.  Ace,  (Camden)  ^  Payd  for  whyp- 
y.ige  of  roopes..viijd.      X673  Wedderourjts   Vocab,  38 
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am.)  Baculi  caulis^  the  club  shaft.  Baculi  manubrium ^ 
tlie  handle  where  the  wippen  is.  Baculi Jiluju^  the  wippen. 
1683  MoxON  Mech.  Exerc.^  Printing  xxii.  p  5  [He]  whips 
the  Cord  again  about  the  Page..,  taking  care  that  the 
several  whippings  lye  parallel,^  x688  Holme  Armoury  in. 
xvii.  (Roxb.)  117/1  The  whipping  of  the  string,  is  that  part 
where  the  arrow  is  set  on.  X770  Luckombe  Hist.  Printing 
330  The  lashings,  .will  yield  no  longer  to  his  whipping 
and  pulling,  c  i860  H.  Stuart  Seaman's  Catech.  28  For 
splicing  an  eye  put  on  a  good  whipping.  X883  Man.  Sea, 
manship for  Boys  wi  To  whip  the  end  of  a  rope ..  The  turns 
of  the  whipping  are  always  passed  up  towards  the  end  of 
the  rope.  X887  J.  H.  ^%^\i^ Fishing  Tackle <^  The  whip- 
ping of  hooks  on  gimp. 

b.  Needlework.  (See  Whip  «/.  18.) 
x8x4  Miss  Mitford  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  I.  274  Tell 
Mrs.  Haw.  .to  prepare  for  plenty  of  hemming  and  whipping. 
x866  Mrs.  Whitney  Leslie  Goldthivaite  ix,  All  kinds  of 
stitches— embroidery,  and  plain  over-and-over,  and  whip- 
pings, and  darns.  i88a  Caulfeilo  &  Sawapd  Did.  Needle- 
work  519  Whipping^  a  term .  .denoting  a  method  of  drawing 
up  a  piece  of  frilling,  .into  gathers,  by. .sewing  loosely 
over  a  delicately  rolled  edge  of  the  same. 

3,  fa.   =  Whip-graftikg.  Obs> 

16*9  Parkinson  Paroii,  iii.  vi.  5^7   For  whipping,  the 
time  is  somewhat  later  then  grafting  in  the  stocke. 
b.  Hoisting  with  a  *  whip  *  (Whip  sb.  15). 

X83S-6  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VIII.  87/1  There  is  no  occa. 
sionin  this  case,  in  unloading  avessel  of  coals,  to  be  confined 
to. .  what  b  called  whipping.  x86i,  1887  [see  CoaL'Whipping} 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb,  a.  in  sense  i,  as  ivhipping- 
audit  (Audit  sb.  3),  -bont^  -d^y*  etc, ;  whipping- 
bench,  a  t>ench  on  whicli  offenders  are  laid  to  be 
whipjied ;  f  whipping-oheor  iJiHinorous)^  flog- 
ging, flagellation ;  whipping-girl  (cf.  Whipping- 
boy);  whipping-hand  =  Whip-hand;  whip- 
ping-place, a  place  at  which  offenders  are  or  were 
publicly  whipped;  whipping-pole  =  next;  whip- 
ping-post, a  post  set  up,  usually  in  a  public  place, 
to  which  offenders  are  or  were  tied  to  be  whipped ; 
whipping-fitock,  (a)  =  prec  ;  (3)  a  person  who  is 
frequently  whipped  (of.  /aughing-stock);'wliippine'' 
top,  a  top  spun  by  whipping;  also  Jig,;  whippings- 
trade  (sarcastic)  f  the  occupation  of  a  schoolmaster. 

a  x6s8  Cleveland  Char.  Couutry.Comm..jnan  Wks. 
(1687)  77  His  Fate.. b.. a  *whipping  Audit,  when  he  is 
wrung  in  the  Withers  by  a  Committee  of  Examinations. 
1906  Crockett  White  Plumes  xiv.  The  *whipping-bench 
and  a  good  dozen  spare  rods  are  what  they  want.  X77J 
Nugent  Hist.  Fr.  Gerund  1.  160  Her  husband  had  still 
the  marks  of  a  *whipping.bout.  1578  Whetstone  jst  Pi, 
Promos  <5-  Cass.  iv.  i.  2  She  fearde  of  late,  of  *  whipping 
cheere  to  smelL  X647  Herrick  Noble  Numbers^  Hell^ 
Hell  is  the  place  where  whipping-cheer  abounds.  X683-4 
Thamasis*s  Advice  to  Painter  ^o  For  his  Cheat,  the  Man 
will  pay  full  dear,  Condemned  by  my  Lord  to  Whipping 
Chear,  X712-13  Sv-irr/rnl.  to  Stella  9  Jan.,  To-morrow . . 
is  his  \sc.  the  Lord  Treasurer's]  da^  when  all  the  ministers 
dine  with  him.  He  calls  it  *whipping-day..,we  do  indeed 
usually  rally  him  about  his  faults  on  that  day.  1896  Daily 
Ne7vs  30  Dec.  5/1  There  will  always  be  a  devotee  ready  to 
stand  as  *  whipping-girl  between  him  and  the  strokesof  fate. 
X906  Mrs.  Crokf.r  Votmgest  Miss  Mowbray  viii,  Ella  did 
not  speak  ;  she  did  not  even  cry  out,  while  she  acted  as  the 
whipping-girl  of  her  enemy.  x68x  Hickeringill  Black 
Non-Conf  Postscr.  Y,  You  have  got  the  *whipping  hand  of 
him.  X631  Ataeburgh  Rec.  in  A'.  4-  Q.  12th  Ser.  VIM. 
427/2  1  he  'whippinge  place  in  the  Markett.  1836  Dickens 
Sk,  BoZf  Crim.  Crts.,  Often  have  we  strayed  here,  m 
sessions  time,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  whipping-place. 
i86j  H.  Marryat  Year  in  Siveden  I.  360  note^  In  after 
times  the  Kaken  or  *whipping-poIe,  stood  on  the  Stortorg. 
1600  Ne7ve  Metamorphosis  (Nares)  Be  brought  to  tn* 
*whipping  post.  .And  as  a  rogue  stande  ready  to  be  whipt. 
X741  Tailfkr  etc.  Narr.  Georgia  yj  Irons,  Whipping-Posts, 
Gibbets,  &c  were  provided.  1849  Thackeray  Pendennis 
ii,  He  never  was  flogged,  but  it  was  a  wonder  how  he  escaped 
the  whipping-post.  1854  —  Netucomes  ii,  No  whipping  post 
..could  have  been  leaner  than  Mrs.  Newcome.  1703  De  Foe 
Hymn  to  Pillory  250  In  vain  he  struggl'd,  he  barangu*d  in 
vain,  To  bring  in  *\Vhlpping  Sentences  again.  X615  Krath- 
WAIT  Strappado  (1878)  174  Send  them  to  ih' *whipping- 
Btocke.  X678  Penn  in  Life,  WTts.  17B3 1,  p.  Ixii,  We  have  been 
as  the  wool-sacks,  and  common  whipping-stock  of  the  king- 
dom.   Z809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  vii.  i.(Ktldg.}  225,  I  am  born 


to  be  the  mere  "whipping-top  of  fortune.  1885  Mozley 
Reniin.  Towns  etc.  II.  249  A  boy's  whipping-top.  a  1704  T, 
Brown's  Wks.  (1711)  IV.  185  By  Nature  meant,  by  Want  a 
Pedant  made,  Bl— -re  at  first  profess'd  the  *  Whipping-trade. 
b.  in  sense  2,  as  whipping  cotton,  silk,  twine. 

X76Q  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  French  terms,  Fisolle,  or 
Ficelle,  whipping-twine.  1887  J.  H.  Keene  Fishing  Tackle 
102  A  piece  of  gold  tinsel  is.. secured  by  one  turn  of  the 
loose  whipping  silk.  1893  Roseveab  Text-bk.  K'eediework 
208  Whipping  cotton  must  be  very,  .strong,  and  yet  fine. 
C.  in  sense  3  c,  as  whipping- hoist,  -jigger, 

1875  Knight  Diet,  Mech.,  Whipping-lwist,  a  steam  hoist, 
ing-device  for  use  in  buildings.  X895  Daily  News  13  July 
S/4  A  crane  lifting  eight  tons,  fitted  witH  '  whipping  jigger  . 

Whipping,  ppl.a,  [f.  Whip  v,  +  -ing-.] 
That  whips,  in  various  senses. 

1,  Moving  briskly  or  nimbly ;  acting  vigorously 
or  violently ;  characterized  by  such  movement  or 
action.     (See  senses  of  Whip  v.  I.) 

[XS30:  see  Whippingly  below.]  1600  W.  Watson  Dect^ 
cordon  (1602)  17  A  whipping  Mistresse  H.  (whose  toung 
goeth  like  the  clacke  of  a  Mill).  X656  i^title)  Divine  Fire- 
works , .  hinting  what  the  Almighty  Emanuel  is  doing  in  these 
wipping  times.  X700  R,  Cromwell  in  Engl.  Hist.  Rev, 
(1B98)  XIII.  Z20  A  whippinge sneezing  cold.  ,i74x  Richard- 
son Pamela  xxxWu  III.  333,  I  have  a  whippmg  Stomach, 
and  were  there  fifty  Dishes,  I  always  taste  of  every  one, 
189s  Meredith  Amazing  Marr.  xviii,  At  a  whipping  pace. 

*A.  Beating  with  or  as  with  a  whip ;  flogging ; 
lashing  ;  also^^, 

1598  R.  Bernard  tr.  Terence^  Andria  i  The  master  of  the 
rogues,  a  whipping  Bedle.  x6a8  Feltham  Resolves  11.  [i.) 
xxvi.  84  The  whipping  Satyrist.  1904  R.  Cullum  Hound 
from  North  ii,  The  whipping  snow  lashed  their  faces.  19x9 
jgth  Cent.  Nov,  968  To  become  the  drilling  and  whipping 
masters  of  the  despised  soldiery. 

b.  Whipping  Tom  :  a  man  who  whips  others 
or  flagellates  himself  (see  quots.  for  various  uses). 

x68x  Hickeringill  Vind.  Naked  Truth  il  2  A  furious 
chastizing  Pedagogue,  another  Whipping-Tom,  that  look 

?leasure  to  lash  and  slash.  1715  M.  Da  vies  A  then.  Brit, 
.  Pref,  21  A  Detachment  of  the  same  Croisade,  or  Holy 
War,  call'd  Flagellantes  or  Whipping-Toms,  a  1728  W, 
Kennett  in  Aubrey's  Re/n,  Gentilismc  (1881)  59  A  Whip- 
ping Tom  in  Kent  who  disciplined  the  wandring  Maids  and 
Women  till  they  were  afraid  to  walk  abroad,  1791  Throsby 
Leicester  356  I'hese  whip-men,  called  Whipping-Toms,  are 
preceded  by  a  bell-jnan  [etc.].  1846  Local  Act  (Leicester) 
o  Vict,  c  29  §  41.  1913  S.  H.  Skillington  Let.  to  Editor^ 
Karly  on  Shrove  Tuesday  a  crowd  assembled  in  the  Newarke, 
Leicester.  At  the  sound  of  the  '  Pancake  Bell '  a  number 
of  men  and  youths  began  a  game  of  hockey  or  shinney. 
About  I  o]clock  the  'Whipping  Toms',  three  men  in  blue 
smocks  with  very  long  wagon  whips,  began  to  try  to  drive 
the  shinney  players  out  with  their  whips,  '1  he  game  was 
suppressed  by  Parliament  in  1846. 

Hence  WMpplngly  adv, 

X530  Palsgr.  844/1  Whyppyngly.  hastely,  kastiuement. 
Whyppingly,  gorgyasly,  gorgiasement, 

Wllipping-boy.  A  boy  educated  together 
with  a  young  prince  or  royal  personage,  and  flogged 
in  his  stead  when  he  committed  a  fault  that  was 
considered  to  deserve  flogging.     Hence  allusively, 

1647  Trapp  Cofttm.  J  Tim.  v.  20  Rebuke  before  all :  yet 
not  as  if  they  were  whipping  boyes.  a  X71S  Burnet  Own 
Time  i.  (1724)  I.  59  William  Muriay  of  the  bed-chamber, 
that  had  been  whipping  boy  to  King  Charles  the  first,  xSaa 
Scott  Ni^el  vi.  Sir  Mungo  had  been,  .attached  to  Court  in 
the  capacity  of  whipping.boy..to  King  James  the  Sixth. 
X841  H  ixps  Ess.,  On  Choice  of  Agents,  The  choice  of  agents 
is  a  difficult  matter,., for  you  have  to  choose  persons  for 
whose  faults  you  are  to  be  punished;  to  whom  you  are 
to  be  the  whipping-boy.  X9X4  Petrie  in  Anc,  Egypt  32 
With  some  writers.  .Manetho  is  the  whipping-boy,  who  must 
always  be  flogged  whenever  anything  is  not  understood. 

Whipping-sna pping,^.  nonce-wd.  [Fanciful 
f.  Whifpkb-snaiteh.]     Diminutive,  insignificant, 

x86i  Thackeray  Round.  Papers,  Ogres,  Though  they  had 
seven-leagued  boots,.. all  sons  of  little  whipping-snapping 
Tomb  [sic]  Thumbs  used  to  elude  and  out-run  them. 

t  Wlii'ppletree  1,  Obs.  Of  uncertain  origin 
and  meaniiig. 

Usually  glossed  *  cornel. tree '  and  compared  with  MLG. 
voipelbdm,  which,  with  wicpen-  and  weiPkenbdm,  glosses 
L.  comus.  (In  the  absence  of  a  French  gloss  in  quot.  1530, 
the  identity  of  the  word  intended  is  doubtful) 

c  X386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  2065  Mapul^  thorn,  bech,  hasel, 
Ew,  whippeltre  iv.rr.  Whippul-,  -il-,  whipil-,  wypul-l  1530 
Palsgr.  288/1  Whyppie  tree. 

Whippletree^  (hwi-pMitrf).  [The  first  element 
is  app.  I.  Whip;  cf.  Whippin.]  =  Swingletree  2. 

1733  W,  Ellis  Chiltem  <5-  Vale  Farm.  319  Two  Whipple- 
trees  of  two  Foot  sixteen  Inches  each,  that  the  Horses  draw 
by.  X790  Trans,  Soc.  Arts  VIII.  2^4  A  Spring  and  Index 
fixed  to  a  Whipple-iree  for  ascertaining  the  force  exerted  in 
the  Draught  of  Carriages.  1834  Brit.  Husb.  I,  165  These 
carts  are  capable  of  being  drawn  either  by  two  hoises 
abreast,  or  by  the  same  number  at  length;  for  which  pur- 
pose there  are  suitable  staples  fixed  for  hanging  the  Whipple- 
tree  upon.  1891  Malden  Tillage  no  Iron  Whipple  trees  for 
Two  Horses  Abreast. 

Wllip-poor-wi'U.  Also  8  whipper-,  9  wip- 
per-,  -vUl,  whippo".  [Kchoic,from  the  bird'snote,] 
Popular  name  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  for  a  species  of 
Goatsucker,  Antrostomus  {Caprimulgus)  vociferus* 

X747  G.  Edwards  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  1 1. 63  The  Whip- Poor- 
Will,  or  lesser  Goat.Sucker...It  is  called  in  Virginia,  Whip- 
Poor- Will,  from  its  Cry.  X778  J.  Carver  Trav.  N.  Amer, 
xviii.  a68  The  Whipperwill,  or  as  it  is  termed  b^  the  Indiana, 
the  Muckawiss.. acquires  its  name  by  the  noise  it  makes. 
X809  W.  Irving  Knickerb.  vi.  iv.  fi86i)  108  The  melancholy 
plaint  of  the  Whip-poor-will,  who,  perched  an  some  lone  treei 
wearied  the  ear  of  night  with  his  incessant  moanings.    x8m 


WHIPPY. 

J.  Woods  7^»»  Vrs.  Rtsid.  Uliiuis  iw  WipperwiU,  or 
whip-poor-will,  or  wipperWlI,— a  brown  bird -.is  generally 
beaztl  of  an  evening  in  spring  and  summer.  1884  '  Mark 
Twain'  Hud.  Finn  i,  1  heard.. a  Whippowill  and  a  dog 
crying  about  somebody  that  was  going  to  die. 

Whippy  (hwipi).  "•  V- ^^H"" '''•  +  ■*  •]  ^^ 
sembling  a  whip;    tsp.  bending   like   a   whip, 

flexible,  springy. 

1867  F.  FaAXas  Bt.  Auglii^  ix.  177  The  Irish  spliced 
rods  are.. rather  too  whippy  or  flexible.  1898  Cycling  35 
An  unduly  whippy  machine  should  be  let  alone. 

Whip-saw  (hwi-pis§),  sb.    [f.  Whip  sh.  or  v. 

-I-  Saw  ji.]  A  frame-saw  with  a  narrow  blade, 
used  esp.  for  curved  work. 

1538  Eltot,  Runciua,  a  whypsawc,  wherwith  tymber  is 
nwen.  isja  in  P-  H.  Here  U'cx/oni  (1901)  243  In  the 
Storehouse  at  the  M)-nes..a  whypp  sawe.  ISS*  Kickmond 
WYUt  (SoJtecs)  100  In  Maid's  chamber.. ii  old  wood  chests 
■ltd  a  whype  sawe.  1*57  R.  Licom  Barbados  (1673)  107 
Three  wbip-awes,  going  all  at  once  in  a  Frame  or  Pit. 
iM  Moxox  Meek.  Excrc.  vi.  99  The  Whip-Saw  is  used. . 
to  Saw  such  greater  peeces  of  Stuff  that  the  Hand-Saw  will 
DOC  easily  reach  through:.. two  men  takes  each  an  handle 
of  the  Saw.  1846  Holtiapffbl  yKi-wi'*^  II.  701  The  long 
saw,  pit  saw,  or  whip  saw.  Ibui.  703  The  blade  (of  the  pit 
frame-saw)  is  usually  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  thinner  than 
that  of  the  whip  saw.  1903  Nancy  H.  Banks  Round 
Anvil  Red  ii,  The  rich  dark  wood  of  its  walls  and  floor- 
all  rudely  smoothed  with  the  broadaxe  and  the  whip-saw. 

Hen(»  Whip-saw  v.,  intr.  to  work  a  whip-saw; 
trans,  to  cut  with  a  whip-saw ;  fig.  {U.  S.  slang) 
to  have  or  get  the  advantage  of  thoroughly,  to 
overcome  completely,  'cut  up';  WUp-sawyer, 
a  man  who  works  a  whip-saw. 

1881  Lumbtr  World  (U.  S.)  Mar.,  Some  of  the  first  saw 
mills  built  in  England .. were  destroyed.. on  the  ground 
that  it  would  ruin  the  occupation  of  the  whip  sawyers. 
1884  Hart/ord  {Conn.)  Past  Sept.,  Had  Br.-iddock  been  half 
as  prudent  as  he  was  brave,  he  could.. have  whipsawed  the 
French  and  Indians  in  that  campaign.  1904  Eliz.  Robins 
Magnttic  North  ii.  26  He  would . .  show  us  how  to  whip-saw. 
1918  R.  DoLUia  Mem.  vi.  63  These  [treesl  are  hewn  in  the 
woods  either  on  two  or  four  sides,  and  are  then  whip-sawn 
by  the  natives  at  the  place  of  consumption. 

Whipsey-,  -sider(r)y :  see  Whipst-deebt. 

Whipshlp  (hwi'pjip).  tumce-tvd.  [f.  Whip  sb. 
-I-  -SHIP.]  a.  (with  poss.  pron.)  Humorous  title 
for  a  coachman,  b.  The  post  of  a  parliamentary 
'  whip'. 

1817  Keats  Let.  to  Fanny  Ktats  10  Sept.,  I  disembark'd 
from  his  Whipship's  Coach.  1907  Sat.  Rev.  1  June  671/2 
Lord  Ribblesdale  has  flung  up  the  wbipsbip  of  his  party. 

Whi'p-Snake.  Name  for  various  serpents  of 
long  slender  form  like  a  whip-lash,  as  Masticophis 
flagelliformis  of  N.  America,  Philodryas  viridissi- 
mus  of  Brazil,  Hoplocephalusflagellum  of  Australia. 

1774  GoLiKM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  203  In  the  tropical 
climates,  the  rattle-snake,  the  whip-snake,  and  the  cobra  di 
capelio,  are  the  most  formidable.  18x3  J.  Forbes  Oriental 
Mem,  1. 199  The  Concan  abounds  with  serpents..:  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  is  a  long  snake  of  a  beautiful  green ;  in 
form  resembling  the  lash  of  a  coach-whip,  from  whence  it  is 
called  the  whip-snake.  1835  Waterton  IVand.  S.  Amer. 
1.  (1903)  g  The  whipsnake,  of  a  beautiful  changing  green, . . 
may  be  handled  with  safety.  2887  R.  M.  Praed  Longleat 
Kooraibyn  xx,  A  whip-snake.. made  a  dart  at  Harrington's 
arm.  i8f8  E.  D.  Cope  CrocodiL,  etc  N.  Amer.  (1900)  789 
The  species  of  this  genus  [sc.  Zamenis]  are  elongate  in  form 
and  active  in  movement,  so  that  the  popular  names  of 
•whip-snake  '  and  *  racer  *  are  appropriate. 

Whipstaff  (hwi'pistaf).    [Staff  sb:\ 

1.   =  WHIPSTOCk  I. 

1599  MiDDLETON  Micro-cynicon  B4b,With  nailed  shooes, 
and  whipstaffe  in  his  hand. 

+  2.  Naut.  =  WHiPii.  13.  Obs. 

1617  Capt.  J.  Smith  Sea  Cram.  iL  12  The  Whip-staffe  is 
that  peece  of  wood  like  a  strong  staffe  the..Helmesman 
hath  alwaies  in  his  hand.. made  fast  to  the  Tiller  with  a 
Ring.  17«6  Shelvockb  Voy.  round  World  305  My  land 
Gentlemen ..  were  now  forced  to  learn  to  steer,  and  take 
their  turns  at  the  Whipstaff.  1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine 
French  terms,  Manuelle^  the  whip.sta£f  of  a  helm;,. now 
entirely  disused. 

Whip8talk(hwi-pist9k).  dial.  =  Whipstock  i. 

1591  KvD  Sp.  Trag.  ill.  (1602)  G,  Bought  you  a  whistle 
and  a  whipstalke  too.  1856  Olmsted  Slave  States  329 
Horrid  belaboring  of  the  poor  horses'  backs,  with  the  butt- 
end  ofa  hickory  whip-stalk. 

tWhlpatart.  Obs.rare-^.  [?f.WHiPi;.  Cf. 
Upstabt.]    app.  =  next,  i  c. 

1^1  J.  Bill  Haddon's  Ans'.u.  Osor.  437  b,  Whiles  this 
whipstart  [re.  a  priest]  alone  have  played  all  the  partes  of 
the  Pageaunt. 

Whipster  (hwi-pstw).  [app.  f.  Whip  v.  + 
•BTEB.     C£  prec.  and  Whipping ///.  a.  i.] 

L  A  vague  term  of  reproach,  contempt,  or  the 
like,  with  various  shades  of  meaning,  a.  A  lively, 
smart,  reckless,  violent,  or  mischievous  person. 
Ois.  or  dial. 

1589  R-  Haevet  pi.  Perc.  3  They  had  neede  be  large  long 
Spoons.. if  I  come  to  feed  with  such  whipsters.  1593  G. 
Harvey  Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  63  You  that 
intende  to  be  fine  companionable  gentlemen,  smirkinge 
wittes,  and  whipsters  in  the  world.  1683  Kennett  tr. 
Erasm,  on  Folly  18  Cupid  feigned  as  a  boy,,  .because  he  is 
an  underwitted  whipster  \orig.  nugator),  that  neither  acts 
nor  thinks  any  thing  with  discretion,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet, 
Cattt.  Crcwy  Whipster^  a  sharp,  or  subtil  Fellow.  jSaa  W. 
IlviNC  Braceb.  Hall  (1845)  223  The  whipsters  roam  in 
truant  bands  about  the  neighbourhood.  X906  SlNTO.S  Poetry 
of  Badenoch  4^2  Like  a  whipster  from  school, 
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b.  A  wanton,  lasciyious,  or  licentious  person,  a 
debauchee.   Obs.  or  dial, 

1593  Passionate  Morrke  (1876)  81,  I  should  quite  fray 
away  many  of  M.  Anthonies  companions  from  bestowing 
ihcir  affections  on  so  liberall  whipsters.  1667  Dhvden  & 
Dk.  Newcastle  Sir  M.  Mar-all  iv.  i,  There  were  Whip. 
stcrs  abroad,  i'  faith,  Padders  of  Maiden-heads.  1697  Van- 
BHUCH  Prffv,  Wife  v.  iii,  To  deliver  up  her  fair  Body,  to  be 
tumbled  and  mumbled,  by  that  young  Liquorish  Whipster. 
1 1898  R.  Blakeborough  Wit,  etc.  N.  Riding  Yorkshire 
Gloss.,  Whipster,  a  doubtful  character.] 

O.  A  slight,  insignificant,  or  contemptible  person. 
(The  current  literary  sense,  often  with  the  epithet 
pttny,  after  Shaks.) 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  v.  ii.  244, 1  am  not  valiant  neither:  But 
cucry  Punie  whipster  gets  my  Sword.  x68a  D*Urfey  Inj. 
Princ.  IV.  iv,  A  plaguy  little  Whipster  this.  1708  Rowe 
Royal  Convert  Pro!.,  Each  puny  Whipster  here,  is  Wit 
enough.  1838  Dickens  Nich.  Nick,  xxxiv,  When  1  first 
saw  this  whipster.  1840  Thackeray  Paris  Sk..bk.  (i86g)  42 
Every  little  whipster  of  a  French  poet,  x88a  Stevenson 
Across  the  Plains  iii.  (1892)  141  No  tearful  whipster. 

2.  One  who  wields  a  whip  :  a,  a  driver  of  horses ; 
b.  one  addicted  to  whipping  or  flogguig,  a  scourger, 
lasher  (also^^.).  ?  Obs, 

1651  Cleveland  Ne^as  from  Newc*  29  He'd  leave  the 
trotting  Whipster,  and  prefer  Our  profound  Vulcan  'hove 
that  Wagoner,  1670  Comenius  Jamta  Ling.  §  504.  132  A 
school  master  should  take  care  of  being  curst  {a  whipster). 
1707  J.  Stevens  tr.  Quevedo's  Com.  Wks,  (1709)  R2,  The 
Whipsters. .laid  aside  their  Disciplines.  1815  Lamb  Ass 
Wks.  1003  L  304  To  see  one  of  those  refiners  m  discipline 
himself  at  the  cart's  tail,  with  just  such  a  convenient  spot 
laid  bare  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  whipster. 

Whip-stitch  (hwi-p,stitj),  sb,  {adv,)  [f. 
Whip  sb,  i6,  v,  18  +  Stitch  sb,"] 

1,  Needlework.  A  stitch  of  the  kind  described  s.v. 
Whip  v.  i8  ;  an  overcast  stitch :   =  Whip  sb,  16. 

1640  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Praise  Needle  A  2,  The  smart- 
ing Whip-stitch,  Baclc-stitcb,  &  the  Crosse-stitch.  x88o 
Plain  Htnts  Needleivork  22  Whip-stitch.  This  should  be 
formed  ofa  very  neat  tight  roll,  the  raw  edge  being  com- 

filetely  rolled  in.  1885  Leno  Boot  ^  Shoemakingx.  88  When 
asted,the  upper  is  braced  round  with  a  single  thread  with 
a  whip-stitch,  X893R0SEVEAR  Text'bk,Needlev)orkio^  The 
stitch  makes  the  roll  on  the  material  look  like  a  whip.cord, 
and., this  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  name  of  whip.stitch. 

2.  Phr.  i^Af)  every  whip-stitch^  at  short  or  fre- 
quent intervals,  dial,  and  U,  S, 

X890  J.  D.  Robertson  Gloss.  Glouc.  s.  v.,  *  He  was  in  and 
out  every  whip-stitch,'  meaning  *  every  now  and  then  *.  1899 
Atlantic  Monthly  LXXXIIL  757/2  Feast  days  occur  at 
every  whipstitch. 

+  o.  as  adv,  or  int,  expressing  sudden  movement 
or  action.   Obs.  slang  or  coUoq, 

X676  Shadwell  Virtuoso  iv.  74  I'll  slide  down  from  the 
window  .,  and,  Whip  Stich,  your  Nose  in  my  Breech,  Sir 
Nicholas.  I'll  leave  my  Cloaths behind  me,  1706  E.  Wabo 
Wooden  W(T;'WZ>/«.(i7o8)8oHeshallcastye  a  Knot,  whip 
stich,  in  a  Twinkling,  as  intricate  as  the  Gordion  one. 

Whip-stitch, z*.  Needlework.  [Cf.prec]  trans. 
To  sew  with  a  whip-stitch :  —  Whip  v.  18. 

X5g2  Greens  Upstart  Courtier  "Wkf^.  (Grosart)  XI.  240 
Silcke  lace,  cloth  of  golde,  of  siluer,  and  such  costly  stuffe, 
to  welte,  garde,  whippstitch.edge,  face,  and  draw  out.  1887 
Harper's  Mag.  July  179/2  If 'inserts'  or  *  plates*  of  single 
sheets  are  to  form  part  of  the  book,  these  are  usually  pasted 
or  '  whip.stitched    by  hand  upon  or  within  the  folded  sheet. 

Whipstock  (hwi-p,st^k).    [Stock  sb.^] 

1.  The  stick  or  staff  to  which  the  lash  of  a  whip 
is  attached ;  the  handle  of  a  whip, 

X530  Palsgr.  288/1  Whypstocke,  manche  dungfouet.  x6o8 
Shaks.  Per.  11,  ii.  51  Heappeares  To  hauepractis'd  morethe 
Whipstocke,  then  the  Launce.  1655  (G.  Hall]  Tri,  Rome 
vi.  75  The  Baalites  si>ared  their  flesh  lesse  then  her  cruellest 
whip-stocks.  X850  *Sylvanus'  Bye-lanes  ^  Downs  iv.  52 
Beating  out  the  brains  of  one  ruffian  with  a  whip-stock  he 
always  carried.  x88x  Besant  &  Rice  Chapi.  Fleet  i.  ii, 
Sitting  down  and  leaning  his  chin  upon  his  wliipstock.  x8|95 
J.  G.  Millais  Breath  from  Veldtti  Having  fishing  material 
with  us.. I  soon  nad  the  two  whipstocks  rigged  up. 

h.transf,  A  man  who  drives  horses,  contemptuous. 

X615  ToMKis  Albumazar  iv.  iv,  Out  Carter.  Hence  durtie 
whipstocke. 

+  2.  A  whipping-post  {'^  whipping- stock  (a), 
Whippinq  vbl,  sb.  4  a),   Obs. 

X6X9H.  Hutton  Follie's  Anat,  B  4  b,  The  beggers  whip- 
stock,  or  the  Gallowes  hire.  1638  Brathwait  Barnabees 
yml.  HI,  (1818)  113  Suspected  for  a  picklock  Th'  beedle  led 
me  to  the  whip-stock. 

t3,  A  person  who  is  frequently  whipped  (« 
whipping-stock  {b),  Whipping  vbl.  sb.  4  a);  in 
quot.  =  Flagellant  sb.  Obs, 

X640  Bp.  Hall  Chr.  Moder.  i.  iii.  24  Such  were  the  famous 
whip-stocks  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  tenth. 

1 4.  Naut,   =  Whipstaff  2,  Whip  sb,  13.  Obs, 

x68a  Wheler  Joum.  to  Greece  iii.  286  In  this  Storm  we 
broke  the  Whip-stock,  and  split  the  Stern. 

6.  atlrib.  :  whipstock  wise  adv.  phr.,  in  the 
manner  of  a  whipstock  ;  in  quot.  applied  to  Whip- 
gbapting. 

1608  Plat  Garden  of  Eden  (1653)  1x7  Grafting  whipstock 
wise,  and  letting  in  the  cions  into  the  stock  by  a  slit,  is  good 
for  young  trees. 

Whipstress  (hwi*pstres).  rare-^.  [f.  Whip- 
ster 2  b:  see  -stress.]     A  female  flogger. 

X707  tr.  Wks.  C'tess  D'Auois  (1715)  366  The  Whipstresses 
[ong.  fouetteuses^.  .h&d^  sotir'd  themselves,  that  they  could 
no  longer  stir  their  Arms. 

Wmpsy-derry.  Also  whipsider(r)y,  whip- 
sey-derry.    [app.   connected  with  Whip  sb,  15 
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and  Derrick  sb.'\  A  contrivance  for  hoisting 
(esp.  ore  in  shallow  mines),  consisting  of  a  derrick 
with  a  *  whip  *  or  simple  pulley  attached,  and 
worked  by  a  horse  or  horses.  Also  simply  whipsy 
and  whip  and  derry  (Whip  sb,  15). 

x86s  Tkegellas  Tales  146  (E.  D.  D.)  *  What  Is  a  whipsi- 
derry,  sir?'  said  I.  *  A  whipsiderry,'  said  he,  'es  a  thing 
for  rising  traade,  'tes  a  sort  of  whem.'  1866  Thornbuky 
Grentheart  xxxiv,  Two  waggons,  laden  with.-whipsidery 
pulleys,  disjointed  fragments  of  steam-engines,  and  miners' 
gads  and  crowbars.  1866  R.  P.  Whitworth  Bailliere's 
S.  Austral.  Gazetteer  116  There  are.,2  double  whipseys, 
and  several  single  whipseys.  1875  J.  H.  Collins  Metal 
Mining  76  With  the  'derrick  '  or  '  whipsey-derry  '  the  cost 
will  be  a  little  more  than  with  the  horse-whim. 

Whiptail  (hwi-p,t^'l).  [f.  Whip  sb.  i  -i-  Tail 
jiJ.i]  Name  used  (simply  or  attrib.)  for  any  one 
of  various  animals  having  a  long  slender  tail  like 
a  whip-lash :  see  quots, 

X77X  J.  R,  Forster  Flora  Amer.Septentr.  ToRdr.  p.  wi, 
Whiptail  forked  Fistularia  tabaccaria  [tobacco-pipe  fish], 
X887  Tvrwhitt  New  Chum  Queensland  Bush  145  (Morris) 
Kangaroos,  .of,  .different  kinds,. .the  smaller  kind,  known 
as  pretty  faces  or  whip  tails.  X887  Buck's  Haitdbk.  Med.  Sci. 
V.  748/1  The  genus  ThelyP honus  {yihip'tsM.  Nigger  Killer, 
Mule  Killer. .)  t=  whip-scorpion],  X898  Morris  Austral 
Fng-t  Tasmanian  Whiptail,  .  .Coryphsnoides  iasmanise,. , 
an  altogether  different  fish  from  Myliobatis  aguila^  the 
Eagle  or  Whiptail  Ray  [=  whip-ray]. 

Whip-tom-kelly.  [imitative,  from  the  bird's 
note :  cf.  Whip-poor-will.]  Popular  name  for 
the  Red-eyed  Greenlet  or  'Flycatcher*  {Vireo 
olivaceus  or  Vireosylvia  olivacea)  of  eastern  N. 
America,  and  the  Black-whiskered  Greenlet  {Vireo 
darbatulus  or  Vireosylvia  calidris)  of  the  W.  Indies, 
Bahamas,  and  Florida, 

1756  P.  Browne  Jamaica  476  Whip-tom-kelly.  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  bird  of  passage,  X864-5W000  Homes  without 
H,  xii,  247  The  Red-Eyed  Flycatcher  (Muscicapa  olivacea) 
popularly  known  as  'Whip-Tom-Kelly,'  from  its  peculiar 
articulate  cry.  X872  Coues  Key  N.Amer.  Birds  120  Vireo 
altiloquus  var,  darbatulus.  Bfack-whiskered  Vireo.  Whip- 
tom-kelly. 

Whir,  sb.  and  v. :  see  Whirb. 

Whlrche,  obs.  var.  Work  v. 

Whirken,  obs,  f.  Querken  v.,  to  suffocate. 

c  X440  A  iphabet  of  Tales  loi  pai  war  bothe  whirkenid  J>er« 
with  &  deyid. 

Whirl  (hwail),  sb.  Forms ;  5  q.wherel,  qwerlo, 
wherwille,  Sc  quliirl(l,  6  whiruel(l,  wherlo, 
whyrle,  whirroU,  6-7  whurle,  6-8  whirls,  7 
wervell,  whurl,  6-  whirl.  [Partly  a,  MLG., 
MDu.  wervel  or  ON.  hvirfill  (see  Whirl  z/.), 
partly  f.  the  verb  itself.  Cf.  Whorl.] 
I.  Denoting  a  material  object. 

L  The  fly-wheel  or  pulley  ofa  spindle:  «=  Whorl 
sb,  I. 

X41X  Nottingham  Rec,  II.  86,  x.  qwerles.  1479  Paston 
Lett.  Ill,  270,  vj.  soketes,  with  branches  to  remeve,  iij. 
wherwilles  to  the  same.  X483  Cath.  Angl.  zq&fz  A  Qwherel 
of  A  spyndylle  {A,  A  Qworle  of  A  roke),  giraculum,  neo- 
pellum,  vertibrum.  xsxo  Stanbridge  Vocabnla  (W,  de  W.) 
C  j  b,  Verticillum^  a  wherle  [1525,  a  whorle].  a  1553 
Udall  Royster  D.  i.  iii.  (Arb.)  20  Nourse  medle  you 
with  your  spyndle  and  your  whirle.  1556  Withals  Diet. 
(1562)  35/1  A  whiruell,  verticulum,  verticuliis,  spondilus. 
158s  W.  Whitaker  Answ.  to  Rainolds  160  Among  the 
other  praises  of  a  woorthy.  .woman  that  is  one,  that  she 
putteth  hir  hande  to  the  wherle.  1598  Florio,  Aspo^  .. 
a  whirroU.  1659  Torriano,  Cdcca,  the  wervell  or  button  of 
a  spindle.  X835  J.  Nicholson  Oper.  Meek.  389  The  revolu" 
tion  of  the  wheel, ..conveyed  by  a  band  to  the  whirl,  or 
pulley  on  the  splndte. 

f  D,  transf.  A  skein  of  thread  sufficient  to  fill 
a  spindle.  Obs. 

X560  W.  Baldwin  Funeralles  Edw.  VI,  Death  piaynt  iii, 
Atropos  did  knap  in  two  the  string,  Before  her  sisters  sixtene 
whurles  had  spun. 

o.  Rope-making.  A  cylindrical  piece  of  wood 
furnished  with  a  hook  on  which  the  ends  of  the 
fibre  are  hung  in  spinning. 

X794  Rigging  ^  Seamanship  I.  58  Whirls  are  of  beech  or 
ash, .  .cylindncaliy  formed,  and  fixed  on  iron  spindles  in  the 
heads  of  wheels,  with  a  hook  at  one  end  for  the  spinner  to 
hang  his  hemp  on.  They  are  likewise  used  to  hang  the 
yarn  on  for  hardening  and  laying  ropes.  X797  [see  whirl- 
hook  under  Whirl-].  x886  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  844/1  The 
point  of  the  prolonged  axis  of  the  whirl  is  beet  into  a  hook. 

1 2.   =  Whibl-worm  I.  Obs. 

X658  Rowland  tr.  Moufet's  Theat.  Ins.  1042  A  Whirl  or 
little  hairy  Worm  with  many  feet,  ibid^^  I  collect  that  there 
is  a  house  Whurl  like  to  Siiphius. 

3.  Bot.  and  ZooL   =  Whorl  sb.  2, 

1713  Petiver  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  194  The  upper 
Whirls  are  guarded  with  round  pointed  Leaves.  1796 
Withering  i)V;V.  Plants  (ed.  3)  11. 189  Whirls  of  leaves  often 
so  thickly  set  as  partly  to  tile  the  stems.  1883  Harper's  Mag. 
Jan,  187/2  The  numtJerless  animalsof  the  colony  are  grouped 
in  whirls, 

4.  Conch.   =  Whorl  sb.  3. 

z68x  Grew  Musseum  \.  vi.  i.  125  A  Shell,. with  a  Knobed 
Turban  or  Whirte.  X851  Woodward  Mollusca  45^  The 
whirls  of  spiral  shells  are  sometimes  separated  by  the  inter- 
ference of  foreign  substances.  1861  P.  P.  Carpenter  in 
Rep.  Smithsonian  Inst,  i860,  186  In  Triforis^  the  whirls 
turn  the  wrong  way. 
b.   =  Top  sb:^  2. 

X708  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI.  79  Trochites,  The  Whirle,  or 
Top-shell. 

5.  A  convolution,  curl,  spiral :   =  Whorl  sb,  4, 
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x86a  Burton  Bk.  Hunter  (1863)  399  The  noses,  the  tails, 
the  feet  of  the  characteristic  monster  of  the  sculptured  stones, 
all  end  in  a  whirl.  1884  Jrfil.  Frankl.  Inst.  June  418  The 
reduction  of  friction  and  of  whirls  in  the  wheel. 

6.  Angling,    A  spinning  bait. 

x888  GooDE  Amer.  Fishes  71  Using  two  lines  with  spoon- 
baits or  '  whirl '. 

7.  Electr.     (See  qnots.) 

184s  Francis  Diet,  Arts,  WHrt,  EledriceU.  (See  Flyer.) 
x86i  Catal.  Internat.  Exhijb.,  Brit.  II.  No.  5598,  Series 
of  apparatus,  .including  Leyden  jars,  .swan,  spider,  whirl 
or  fly.  1893  Sloane  Electr.  Diet.  577  A  conductor  carrying 
an  electric  current  is  surrounded  by  circular  lines  of  force, 
which  are  sometimes  termed  an  electric  whirl. 

H,  Denoting  a  movement  (and  derived  senses). 

8.  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  whirling ;  (swift) 
rotatory  or  circling  movement,  rotation,  circumvo- 
Intion,  gyration  ;  a  (rapid)  turn,  as  of  a  wheel, 
around  an  axis  or  centre. 

spec,  in  Fencing',  cf.  quot  1771  s.v.  Whirl  v,  3.  In 
Kiftematics^  a  uniform  rotation  of  a  fluid  about  a  fixed  axis, 

c  1480  Henryson  Orpfxeus  9f  Eurydice  370  Wardly  men 
sum  tyme  ar  castin  hie  Apon  the  quhele,  in  grete  prosperitee, 
And  wyth  a  quhirl,  vnwarly,  or  thai  witte,  Ar  thravin  doun 
to  pure  &  law  estate.  1598  Marston  Sco.  Villanie  in. 
X.  H  3,  The  whirle  on  toe,  Ihe  tume  aboue  ground.  1609 
Bible  (Douay)  i  Sam.  xxv.  29  In  violence,  and  whurle  of 
a  sling.  i6ai  Fletcher  Pilgrim  \\\.  vi,  What  flaws,  and 
whirles  of  weather.  174a  Young  Nt.  TH.  iv.  562  The  good 
man.,  bids  earth  roll,  nor  feels  her  idle  whirl.  1771 
LoNNERCAM  Fencer* s  Guide  87  This  (wrenching]  differs  from 
whirling;  because  you  limit  it  not  as  you  do  the  whirl,  to 
get  a  good  Repost.  1829  C.  Rose  Four  Yrs.  S.  Africa 
X46  A  wild  kind  of  dance,  the  principal  motion  of  which  was 
a  whirl.  iBsSKank  Arctic  Expl.  I.  xvi.  186  The  howling  of 
the  wind  and  the  whirl  of  the  snow.drift.  1878  W.  K. 
Clifford  Kinematic  214  Whirl-s.  Suppose  next  that  the 
lines  of  flow  are  circles  having  their  centres  on  a  fixed  axis, 
and  their  planes  perpendicular  to  it,  and  that  there  is  no 
.spin  except  at  the  axis,  and  no  expansion  anywhere.  1894 
Phil.  Trans.  CLXXXV.  i.  a8i  In  an  unloaded  shaft,  the 
period  of  whirl  coincides  with  the  natural  period  of  lateral 
vibration.  1908  S.  E.  White  Riverttian  xxvi,  A  whirl  of 
the  wheel  to  the  right,  a  turn  to  the  left. 

b.  Something,  as  a  body  of  water  or  air,  in 
(rapid)  circling  motion,  or  the  part  at  which  this 
takes  place ;  an  eddy,  a  vortex. 

a.  1547  Surrey  yEneis  11.  531  As  wrastling  windes  out  of 
dispersed  whirl  [orig.  rupto  turbine]  Befight  them.selue::. 
17*5  Leoni  Albertis  Archit,  II,  11 8/1  These  whirls  and 
eddies  in  a  River.,  have,  .the  nature  and  Force  of  a  Screw. 
>753  Franklis  Lett,yiV%.  1840  VI.  155  Still  the  tube  or 
whirl  of  air  may  remain  entire.  1798  Coleridge  A  ttc.  Mar. 
vfi.  X,  Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship,  The  boat  spun 
round  and  round.  1847  Stodhart  Angler's  Cotnp.  146 
Trout.. are  found.. close  below  banks,  among  side-runs  and 
small  whirls.  190a  Words  of  Eye-ivitness  loi  A  whirl  of 
rifle-bullets  beat  upon  the  wet  ground. 

9.  In  extended  use  :  Swift  or  violent  movement, 
as  of  something  hurled  or  flung,  or  of  a  wheeled 
vehicle, etc.  ;  rapid  course;  rush,  hurry.   Also/f^. 

1649  G.  Daniel  Trinarck.^  Rick.  II,  cix.  The  Noble  Vere 
springs  at  a  double  whirle,  Marquesse  and  Duke.  17*5 
Pope  Odyss.  x.  52  Snatch 'd  in  the  whirl,  the  hurried  navy 
flew.  184s  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  vi,  The  lively  whirl  of 
carriages  is  exchanged  for  the  deep  rumble  of  carts  and 
waggons.  s883  T.  G.  Bowles  Flotsam  ^  Jetsam  57  Such 
a  wretched  device  for  filling  their  holidays  as  a  whirl  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  a  whirl  back. 

10.  fig.  Confused  and  hurried  activity  of  any 
kind;  disturbance,  commotion ;  tumult,  bustle, 

1S5»  Huloet,  Whyrle  or  rage  of  a  b.iltayle.  i6ao  I.  C. 
Ttuo  Merry  Millcmaids  \.  \\\.  C 4b,  What  whirle's  this? 
1780  Mrs.  Cowlev  Belle's  Stratagem  n.  i,  The  feelings  of 
Wife,  and  Mother,  are  lost  in  the  whirl  of  dissipation.  1827 
Keble  Chr.  K,  Whit-Sunday  x,  A  giddy  whirl  of  sin  Fills 
ear  and  brain.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xxxix.  To- 
morrow was  to  be  a  half-holiday  devoted  to  a  whirl  of 
entertainments.  1889  'J.  S.  Winter  '  Mrs*  Bob  vi,  Those 
who  live  in  the  whirl  of  London  Society. 

b.  A  confused*  disturbed,  distracted,  or  dizzy 
state  of  mind  or  feeling. 

1707  Addison  Rosamond  n\.  iii,  My  soul  is.,  in  the  whirle 
of  passion  lost,  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  iv,  In  a  whirl 
of  wonder  at  the  theatre.  1854  R.  S.  Surtee.s  Handley  Cr. 
Ixv»  His  bead  was  in  a  complete  whirl.  1905  H.  G,  Wells 
Kipps  III.  iii.  5  6  He  departed  in  a  whirl,  to  secure  a  copy  of 
every  morning  paper, 

"Whirl  (hwwl),  V,  Forms :  3  5wiple,  4  wyrio, 
4-6  whTTle,  4-7  whirle,  5  qulrle,  6  whyrl,  Sc, 
quherle,  Quhiriri)e,  vhirIe,6-7  whorl  e,whurl(e, 
6-  whirl,  [prob.  a.  ON.  hvirjla  to  turn  about, 
whirl  (Sw.  virfta^  obs.  Da.  hvirU,  Da.  hvirvle\ 
related  to  ON.  hvirfill  circle,  ring,  esp.  crown  of 
the  head,  top,  summit,  pole  of  the  heavens  (MSw, 
hvirvil  crown  of  the  head,  Sw.  virvel,  obs.  Da. 
hvirrel.  Da.  Az'/rr^/ eddy,  etc.)  =>(M)Du.,(M)LG. 
wervel  f  whirlpool,  +  spindle,  vertebra,  swivel, 
bolt,  OHG.  wirbily  wirvil  whirlwind  (MHG.,  G. 
wirbel  whirlwind,  whirlpool,  giddiness,  vertebra, 
swivel,  sheave,  tumult ;  cf.  wirbeln  to  whirl,  trill, 
wirblig  rotatory,  giddy)  :—  OTeut.  ^xwertil'^  f. 
Xwer9-  to  rotate  :  see  Whabve  v.,  -Eli,  -le  i,  3. 

OE.  kwear/tian^  kwearftliaJi  'errare'(Northumb.  ^Tvarr- 
flung  'error',  'vicissitudo')  and  *hwierjlian,  hwyrf titan 
to  rotate,  do  not  appear  to  have  survived;  they  are  app. 
based  on  the  variant  y,tvart't  which  is  otherwise  widely 
represented  (cf.  late  Northumb.  huar/'  error ',  OE.  'hwierfel^ 
tvirftl  in  pK^cenames,  OHG.  tverbil  *sistrum.  plectrum', 
ivarbeldn  'rotari,  vcrsari',  warblich  *  versatilis  ,  and  forms 
s.v,  Wharvb  v.). 


Contamination  with  hurl  is  seen  in  sense  6,  as  aKso  in  the 
variants  Huki.pool,  Hurlwind  of  Whirlpool,  Whirlwind. 
Cf.  similarly  Thirlpool  (association  with  Thirl,  Thrill).] 

1.  intr.  To  move  in  a  circle  or  similar  curve,  to 
circle,  circulate ;  more  vaguely,  to  move  about  in 
various  directions,  esp.  with  rapidity  or  force  ;  to 
go  (wander,  fly,  etc.)  about  \  to  be  in  commotion. 

£-1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  211/387  pe  kni^t  5wirlede  op  in  \>\s 
blast,  ase  speldene  doth,  wel  wide.  14x2-20  Lvdg.  Chron. 
Troy  1. 1873  As  |)e  blase  whirleth  of  a  fire,  So  to  and  fro  J>ei 
fleen.  C1440  Promp.  Parv.  525/1  Whyrlyn  a-bowte,  yii 
ydylnesse.  .?'(^(»n  a  1475  Ashbv  Dicta  Philos.  250  This 
world  is  not  certelne  ne  stable.  But  whirlyng  a  bowte  and 
mutable.  1563  Googe  Eglogs,  Cnpido  648  That  vyle 
deformed  Churle  Whose  foggy  Mates.. do  ihycke  aboute 
him  whurle,  t6oa  Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  v.  v,  Then  wil 
I  daunce  and  whirle  about  the  ayre.  1676  Macr  Musick's 
Mon.  53  Let  the  Strings  have  scope  enough  to  whirle  about 
with  clearness  of  Sound.  1719  Dk  Foe  Crusoe  ii.  (Globe) 
331  His  Spirits  whirl'd  about  faster  than  the  Vessels  could 
convey  them.  1853  Kane  Grinncll  Exp.  v.  (1856)  36  Rocks, 
about  which  the  sea-swallow  and  kittiwake  were  whirlingin 
endless  rounds.  x86o  Tyndall  Clac.  i.  xxvii.  210  Dense 
clouds  of  snow  rose,  whirling  in  the  air. 

158a  Bentlev  Moh.  Matrones  ti,  3  His  spirit  whurling  in 
my  hart,  greater  than  I  can  declare.  i834NVhittier  Mogg 
Afegone  i.  426  What  thoughts  of  horror  and  madness  whirl 
Through  the  burning  brain  of  that  fallen  girl !  1859  W. 
Collins  Q,  oJ  Hearts  \y  A  child  of  the  new  generation,  with 
all  the  modern  ideas  whirling  together  in  her  pretty  head. 
i86j  Cablvle  Fredk.  Gt.  xii.  ix.  (1872)  IV.  195  Bresiau..is 
whirling  with  business. 

2.  To  turn,  esp.  swiftly,  around  an  axis,  like  a 
wheel ;  to  revolve  or  rotate  (rapidly)  ;  to  spin. 

In  quot,  TsZZ  Jig.  with  allusion  to  the  wheel  of  Fortune. 
In  Mech,  used  spec,  of  a  shaft  revolving  at  excessive  speed 
so  as  to  become  bent  by  the  centrifugal  force :  sec  quot. 
1894  S.V.  Whirling  vbl.  sk  i. 

£-1384  Chaucer  H,  /rt/«tf  m. 916  This  hous.  .was  shapen 
lyke  a  cage.. I  the  telle  That  but  I  bringe  the  tiierinne  Ne 
shalt  thou  neuer  kunne  gynne  To  come  in  to  hyt.  .So  faste 
hit  whirleth  [v.rr,  whyrleth,  whirlyth]  lo  aboute.  iw8 
Trevisa  Barth,  De  P.  R.  xin.  xvii.  (1495)  C  vij  b,  For  his 
depnessehc(j-c.  the  whirlpool]  meuyth  rounde  aboute,  whyrl- 
>Tige  &  reboundyng.  Therfore  swymmers  ben  oft  perisshyd. 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alex,  5294  Twenti  tamed  Olifants  turned 
it  a-boute,  Quirland  all  on  queles.  1513  Douglas  y£'fff/j 
vir.  vii.  88  As  sum  tyme  sclentis  the  round  top  of  tre,  Hit 
with  the  twynit  quhyp,  dois  quherle.  1363  Mirr,  Mag.  it. 
Collingboume  iv,  We  knowe  . .  the  course  of  Fortunes 
wheele,  Howe  constantly  it  whyrleth  styll  about.  1588 
Shaks.  L.  L,  L.  IV.  iii.  384  lustice  alwaies  whirles  in  cquall 
measure,  a  1600  Montgomehie  Misc,  Poems  xlviii.  148 
5on  is  Charybdis  that  vhirlis  ay  about.  1633  T.  James  Voy, 
14  The  eddies  whirle  into  twenty  manners.  1799  G.  Smith 
Laboratory  I.  29  A  fire  wheel  which  is  to  whirl  horizontally 
in  the  water.  1833  Tennyson  Palace  of  Art  is_  While 
Saturn  whirls,  his  stedfast  shade  Sleeps  on  his  luminous 
ring.  1840  Dickens  Old  C,  Shop  xli.  Round  whirled  the 
wheels,  and  off  they  rattled.  1853  Mrs.  Gaskell  Ruth  vii, 
She  sat  down  and  could  not  speak— the  room  whirled  round 
and  round. 

b.  To  turn  round  or  aside  quickly :  =  Wheel  v.  4. 

as86s  T.  WiNTHROP  Life  in  Open  Air  xii.  (1863)  91 
Instantly  at  the  lucky  hackle  something  darted,  seized  it, 
and  whirled  to  fly. .up  the  [river].  XES4  'Mark  Twain 
Huck,  Finn  xxvii,  The  king  whirls  on  me  and  rips  out : 
*  None  o*  your  business  !'  1916  S.  E.  White  Bobby  Orde 
xii,  'What's  this?*  asked  Mr.  Rincaid's  quiet  voice.  The 
man  whirled  about. 

3.  trans.  To  cause  to  rotate  or  revolve,  esp. 
swiftly  or  forcibly;  to  move  (something)  around 
an  axis,  or  in  a  circle  or  the  like :  with  various 
shades  of  meaning  :  to  turn  (a  wheel,  etc),  t  twirl 
(a  light  object  held  in  the  hand),  t  roll  (the  eyes), 
flourish  or  swing  round  (a  weapon,  sling,  etc.); 
spec,  in  Fencing  {see  quot.  1771). 

?a  S400  Morte  Arth.  3261  A-bowle  cho  whirllide  a  whele 
with  hir  whitte  hondez.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  525/1  Whyr- 
lyn,  as  spynners  wythe  the  whele.  1579  Rice  Invect,  Vices 
Civ,  Seruantes  lacke  worke,  and  siande  whirlyng  their 
knife  aboute  their  fingers.  1614  Gorges  Lucan  ix,  404 
We  cross  the  Axle  of  the  world,  And  with  the  sphere  about 
are  .whorled.  15633  G.  Hkrbfrt  facula  Prudentum 
(16^0)  717  To  whirle  the  eyes  too  much  shewes  a  Kites 
braine.  1697  Dryden  /Eneis  ix.  905  They  whirl  their 
Slings ''around.  1771  Lonnergan  Fencer's  Guide  Index, 
Whirlings  is  to  whirl  your  adversary's  blade  about  to  the 
same  parade  again ;  that  is,  when  you  parry  with  a  Half- 
circle,  to  whirl  his  blade  round  to  a  Tierce,  and  into  a  Half- 
circle  again  j  or,  you  may  whirl  from  one  parade  to  another, 
as  from  a  Quinte  to  a  Quarte,..&c.  1774  tr.  Hetuetius* 
Child  Nat.  lix.  II.  -xoZ  Richard  blushed  through  stupidity, 
and,  whirling  bis  nat,  said  he  would  please  me.  1807 
CitABBE  Par.  Re^.  II.  489  One  with  whom  oft  he  whirled 
the  bounding  flail.  18*3  J.  Wilson  Marg.  Lyndsay  xix. 
148  Widow  Alison,. was.  .whirling  down  a  yard  of  twine 
from  the  roller,  to  tie  a  two-pound  parcel  of  brown -sugar. 
1830  Herschfl  Study  Nat.  Phil.  w.  vi.  (1851)  149  A  stone 
whirled  round  in  asling.  1835  DicKENS^S-t.  Boz^Greenwich 
P'air,  The  gentlemen,  .go  down  the  middle  and  up  again,. . 
and  whirl  their  partners  round. 

t  b.  To  twist  or  twine  around  something.  Obs. 

1676  Cotton  Angler  ir.  vil  64  The  dubbing  of  a  Bears 
dun  whirl'd  upon  yellow  silk. 

4.  inlr.  To  move  along  swiftly  on  or  as  if  on 
wheels ;  to  travel  fast  in  a  wheeled  vehicle ;  gen. 
to  go  swiftly  or  impetuously,  rush  or  sweep  along. 

x^..E.E.A  Hit.  P.  B.  475  Ho  {sc.  the  dove]  wyrle[dl  out  on 
\>t  weder  on  wyngcz  ful  scharpe.  13..  Gaxu.  ^  Gr.  Knt. 
2222  Whyrlande  out  of  a  wro,  wyth  a  felle  weppen.  c  1400 
Laud  Troy  Bk.  13457  To  Menelaus  Troylus  whirled, 
a  1547  Surrey  Mnsis  !v.  563  Whither  whirles  he?  1553 
Douglas's  ^neis  xii.  xiii.  158  The  schaft   thrawin,  that 


quhirllis  [v.r.  quhirrls]  throw  the  skye.  1581  A.  Hall 
Iliad  X.  177  'J  he  Lyons,  .downe  whirling  from  the  rocke,,. 
for  to  a.ssault  the  sheepe.  15B8  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  v.  ii.  49  lie 
come  and  be  thy  Waggoner,  And  whirle  along  with  the« 
about  the  Globes.  1697  Dryden  Mneis  ix.  956  A  knotted 
Lance, ..  Which  roar'd  like  Thunder  as  it  whirl'd  alone. 
<zi7z6  South  Senn.  U727)  VI,  216  But  the  Report  of  it 
shall  whirl  and  rattle  over  a  whole  Nation.  172a  E.  Ward 
Wand.  Spy  11.  47  A  Hackney  Chaise  came  wliirling  by. 
1816  Scott  Antiq.  xx,  Wha  suld  come  whirling  there  in  a 
post-chaise,  but  Monkbarns.  1859  Kingsley  Misc.  II.  v.  230 
Travellers. .  within  an  hour's  run  of  the  greatest  metropolis 
in  the  world,  whirling  through  miles  of  desert.  1877  Black 
Green  Past,  iii,  The  beautiful  landscapes  through  which 
the  train  whirled.  1879  E.  O'Donovan  Merv  Oasis  xxiv. 
(1882)  I.  415  Turcoman  cavalry  whirling  down  in  their 
usual  loose  order. 

t  b.  trans.    To  go  swiftly  about  or  around  (a 
place).   Obs.  rare~\ 

1649  G.  Daniel  Trinarch,^  Hen.  V^  cccxc,  While  he  lay 
Full  at  the  Seige,  the  Dolphin  whirles  the  Coast. 

6.  trans.  To  drive  (a  wheeled  vehicle);  or  convey 
in  a  wheeled  vehicle,  swiftly ;  gen,  to  drive,  impel, 
carry,  or  urge  along  impetuously,  as  a  strong  wind 
or  stream  (often  and  now  only  with  implication  of 
circular  movement,  as  in  7). 

c  1386  Chaucer  Squire's  T.  663  Appollo  whirleth  vp  his 
Chaar  so  hye.  ^1400  Rom.  Rose  4362  She  [sc.  Fortune] 
canne.  .whirle  adown,  and  ouer  turne  Who  sittith  hieghst. 
1513  Douglas  >^««i  xii.  Prol.30  So  fast  Phaeton  wyth  the 
quhip  him  quhirlys,  1616  S.  S.  Honest  Lazvyer  \\.  D4b, 
A  Coach,  And  prauncing  Coursers,  that  shall  whirle  thee 
through  The  popular  streetes.  1715  Ramsay  Gentle  Sheph. 
IV.  i,  Frae  his  Pouch  he  whirled  forth  a  Book.  1781  Cowper 
Retirem.  393  He  steps  into  the  welcome  chaise.. behind 
four  handsome  bays,  ThA  whirl  away  from  business  and 
debate  The  disincumber'd  Atlas  of  the  state.  1835  Lytton 
Rienzi  I,  iii,  In  popular  commotions,  each  man  ts  whirled 
along  with  the  herd.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  xx.  The., 
speed  at  which  the  train  was  whirled  along.  1850  Tennyson 
In  Mem.  xv.  3  The  winds  begin  to  rise. . ;  The  last  red  leaf 
is  whirl'd  away.  ^  1854  G.  W.  Curtis  Potiphar  Papers  iv. 
(1866)  136  He  whirled  her  off  into  the  dance.  1873  Black 
Pr.  Thule  ii,  The  gallant  little  horses  that  whirled  them.. 
into  the  open  country.  1879  Froude  C^jar  xxiii.  398  He 
had  been  as  a  leaf  whirled  upon  a  winter  torrent.  2907 
J.  H.  Patterson  Man-Eaters  ofTsavo  x.  iir  The  river., 
becoming  a  raging,  .torrent,  tearing  up  trees  by  the  roots 
and  whirling  them  along  like  straws. 

1578  Whetstone  Promos  ^  Cass.  n.  iv.  ii,  Such  dunghyll 
churles.  Such  newes,as  is  in  market  tounes,  about  the  coun- 
try whorles,  1656  Earl  Monm.  tr.  BoccalinCs  Advts,  fr. 
Pamass,  i.  Ixxxvi.  (1674)  114  The. .fetches,  by  which  un- 
happy mankind,  .is.,  with  such  publick  calamity  whirld 
about.  ^  1837  Haluim  Lit.  Eur.  11.  vi.  §  46  Juliet  is  a  child, 
whose  intoxication  in  loving  and  being  loved  whirls  away 
the  little  reason  she  may  have  possessed. 

6.  To  throw  or  cast  with  violence,  fling,  hurl 
(esp.  with  rotatory  movement,  as  from  a  sling). 
Also  absol. 

Formerly  app.  sometimes  used  by  confusion  for  hurl  (cf. 
per  contra  Hurlpit,  -pool,  -wind), 

C1440  Wyclifs  Bible  i  Sam.  xvil  49  (MS.  Bodl.  277) 
Dauid . .  took  o  stoon,  and  he  castide  \v.r.  whirlide]  with  the 
slynge.  1541  Udall  Erasm.  Appph.  79  b,  He  taught  theim 
..to  whurle  with  a  slyng,  and  to. .cast  a  darte.  Ibid.  138  b, 
A,.boye..was  whurleyng  Htle  stones  emong  the  thickest 
of  y«  people.  1563  P.  Whitehorne  Onosandro  Platon,  78 
Molested  of  the  weapons  whorlde  from  farre  of.  1579-80 
North  Plutarch^  Crassus  (1595)  611  Who  gallowping  vp 
and  down  the  plaine,  whirled  vp  the  sand  hils  from  the 
bottome  with  tlieir  horse  feete.  2591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas 
'•  vi.  795  The  boistrous  Winde,  that ..  proudest  Turrets  to 
the  ground  hath  whurld.  2682  Bunyan  Holy  War  104 
Twelve  slings,  to  whirle  stones  withal.  1718  Pope  Iliad 
xvr.  585  Sarpedon  whirl'd  his  weighty  Lance.  174a  Gray 
Eton  72  Whu-l  the  wretch  from  high. 

fb.  Gaming,    To  cast  (the  dice).     Also  ahsol. 

2579  Rice  Invect,  VicesY,  ij,  Ye  plaie  naughteilye,  whorle, 
take  vp,  the  tricke  is  mine,  shamfully  caste.  2771  Foote 
Nabob  II.  (1778)  26  When  you  want  to  throw  oft  six  and 
four,.. you  must.. whirl  the  dice  to  the  end  of  the  table. 
Ibid.  27,  I  shall  be  able  to  tap,  stamp,  dribble,  and  whirl, 
with  any  man  in  the  club. 

7.  intr.  To  be  affected  with  giddiness,  to  reel : 
usually  (now  only)  of  the  head  or  brain, 

2562  Hollybush  Horn,  Apoth.  ^b,  Many  are  whom  the 
beade  whyrleth  so  sore  yt  he  thinketh  the  earth  turneth 
vpsyde-doune.  Ibid.  42  A  . .  feuer  . .  wherewith  men  do 
whyrle  and  be  dismade.  2820  Shelley  Witch  All.  v,  The 
dim  brain  whirls  dizzy  with  delight.  2880  'Ouida  '  Moths  vi, 
You  make  my  head  whirl. 

b.  trans.  To  affect  with  giddiness ;  to  put  in  a 
whirl  or  tumult.    ?  Obs. 

«M3  Q-  Eliz.  Boeth.  iv.  met.  v.  90  Hydden  causes  whyrls 
yo  mynd.  2606  Shaks.  Tr.  ff  Cr.  in.  ti.  19,  I  am  giddy: 
expectation  whirles  me  round.  2685  F.  Spence  tr.  Varillas* 
Ho.  Medicis  456  If  he  had  not  been  whirl'd  with  a  crotchet 
to  buy  a  house,  a  1769  Falconi!r  Shipivr.  in.  627  Nor  let 
this  total  ruin  whirl  my  brain  I  1829  Good  Study  Med. 
(ed.  3)  IV.  540  Precipices,  the  sight  of  which  has  whirled 
all  his  brains  while  awake. 

Wilirl-f  the  sb.  or  vb.-stem  in  Combination ; 
whirl-brain,  a  giddy-brained  person  (cf.  G.  wirbel* 
geist  scatter-brain) ;  f  whirl-crowned  a.,  giddy- 
brained  ;  +  whirl-fire,  a  poetic  or  rhetorical  name 
for  lightning  (?as  associated  with  violent  storms 
or  whirlwinds) ;  f  whirl-gate,  a  turnstile  ;  whirl- 
hook,  in  Kope'ttiakingj  each  of  the  hooks  of  a 
'whirl'  (see  Wbibl  sb.  i  c) ;  f  whirl-jack  = 
Whirligig  i{f)\  +  whirl-mint,  ?  «  whorled 
water-mint;    whirl-pillar,    -spout,    a    rotating 
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column  of  water  or  dust,  a  waterspout  or  dust- 
whirl;  whirl-ahapoda.,  whorled;  "fwhirl-snail, 
+  whirl-fltone  (see  quots,);  fwhirl-whalo,  some 
kind  of  whale  (cf.  Whibl-aboct  i,Whirlpool1); 
whirl-wheel  (tr.  Fr.  rouetvolant\  a  kind  of  water- 
wheel  (see  quot.\ 

lti7  CouEsiDGS  Bieg,  Lit.  I.  x.  179  He  is  a  *whirl-brain 
Aat  talks  whaicvw  comes  uppermost.  1648  N.  Ward 
PttiU  EAstrm  Assoc,  -to  Many  "whirl •crown'd,  and  bragg- 
faraind  Opinionists.  1605  Sylvester  Du  Barias  11.  ni.  Law 
loix  The  smookinn;  storms,  the  *whir!-fire's  crackling  clash. 
tfiteo  Z.  BoVD  Zions  FioTvcrs  (1855)  J04  The  whirle  fire 
shanOa^  1550  LuMtntf  ChurchTv,  Ace.  (Camden)  44  The 
*w)urle  yate  anont  the  college  dore.  1797  EncycL  Brit. 
(ed.  3)  XVI.  483/2  Ihts  second  spinner  attaches  his  own 
hemp  to  the  •whirl  hook.  1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  i.  xi. 
57  'Ihat  he  [sc  Garzantua]  might  play.. after  the  manner  ot 
the  other  little  children. .,  they  made  him  a  faire  weather 
•whirljack  (1694  whirle-gii;j,  of  the  wings  of  the  windmill, 
f  1710  Petiver  Cat.  Rny's  Ettg.  Herbal  Tab.  xxxi,  Water 
•\vhirl-mint.  Cross  Whirl-mint,  f  1850  Rudim.  Nofig. 
(Weale)  83  In  some  parts  of  the  ocean  the  water-spout  or 
•whirl-pilUr  is  occxsionally  met  with.  1761  Phil,  Trans. 
LII.  359  Each  series  is  of  eq^ual  lengthy  and  placed  in 
a  wheel  or  •whirUshaped  form  like  the  equisetum  or  horse- 
tail plant  x68i  Grew  Mnsxum  i.  vi.  i.  133  The  *Whirle. 
SnaU.  Turbocochlea,  1737  [S,  BeringtonJC  di  Lucca's 
Mem.  (1738)  93  We  saw.. Ten  Thousand  little  •Whirl- 
spouts  of  S>and.  tS&xC^vyi Musxutn  111.1.1.262  The  Short 
•whirie-Stooe.  Ttochites.  1605  Svlvestf.r  Du  Bartas 
It.  iii.  Law  73a  Another,  swallowed  in  a  *Whirl-Whale'3 
womb,  Is  laid  a-Hve  within  a  living  Toomb.  1853  Glynn 
Treat.  Power  If^ater  37  An  elabornte  series  of  experiments 
and  an  excellent  report  on  the  useful  effect  of  the  ordinary 
borizonul  water-wheel  at  present  used  in  France.  1  hose 
on  which  the  experiments  were  made  are  at  Toulouse... 
These  wheels  are  of  two  kinds :  those  situate^  on  the  rivers 
are  called  bucket-wheels  (d  cure).,  i  those  which  are  placed 
on  the  canal  are  called  'whirl-wheels  {roueis  vclants),., and 
are  turned  by  the  percussion  of  the  water  upon  curved 
floats. 

■Whlrl(e,  obs.  var,  Harl  j^.1,  Hkrl. 
1676  Cotton  Angler  11.  vii.  64  A  flie  call'd  the  Peacock- 
flie;  the  body  made  of  a  whirl  of  a  Peacocks  feather. 

Wliirl-about. 

+ 1.  A  name  for  some  kind  of  whale  :  cf.  whirl- 
whale  (Whirl-  in  Comb.),  Whirlpool  1.  rare~^, 

1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  v.  98  The  monstrous  Whirl- 
about (F.  tinomte  iiettedete\  Which  in  the  Seaanother  Sea 
doth  spout. 

2.  Theactionof  whirling  about ;  something  that 
whirls  about,  or  is  in  a  whirl ;  attnb,  or  adj, 
characterized  by  whirling  about. 

1786  C  Morris  .Songs  (1788)  8  While  thro*  this  whirl- 
about journey  [j^.  life]  we  reel.  1857  Palgrave  Norm.  8f 
Eng.  II.  30  There  is  such  a  whirlabout  amongst  the  parties 
in  t1ie>e  transactions,  always  changing  sides.  1863  Kingsley 
Water.Bab.  vii,  His  little  whirl-about  of  a  head. 

Whirlary:  see  Whirlery. 

t  Whixlbat,  who'rlbat.  Obs.  Forms :  a. 
6-7  whorle-,  7  whoorl-,  7-8  whorlbat.  /3.  7-8 
whirl(e)bat.  [Alteration  of  Hcrlbat  by  sub- 
stitution of  Whirl  for  the  first  syllable.] 

1.  Used  in  the  i6th  and  17th  c.  to  render  L, 
cxsluSf  which  was  defined  as  *  a  weapon  with  plum- 
mcttes  of  leade,  vsed  in  games  for  exercise ' 
(Cooper's  TTiesaurtis)  and  '  a  certain  game  .  . 
among  the  ancients,  wherein  they  whirled  leaden 
plummets  at  one  another'  (Phillips,  1658);  also 
in  renderings  of  Gr.  iriJ£. 

o.  1565  Cooper  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Csestus^  BeVare  cmsiu^  to 
play  as  it  were  at  the  whorle  bat.  1574  Withah'  Diet.  51/2 
CxituSy  an  whorle  batte,  an  instrument  of  leather  couered 
with  leade,  to  buffet  one  another.  i6oi  Holland  Pliny  xi. 
xxxviL  I.  33t  All  the  sort  of  Rams  he  armed  with  crooked 
homes,.. as  if  they  were  gantlets  or  whorlebats  \cgesiiis\ 
given  them  by  Nature  to  thumpe  and  jurre  withall.  c  i6iz 
Chapman  Iliad  xxin.  338  Your  shoulders  must  not  vndergo 
the  churlish  whoorlbats  fall  [ou  yap  mJf  -y*  ftayiltreaij. 
X614  Raleigh  Hist,  World  11.  xiii.  §  6  He.. compelled  all 
strangers  to  fight  with  him,  at  whorlehattes.  1656  Cowley 
Pin£ir.  Odes,  Praise  of  Pindar  Note  3,  The  Cesttis,  or 
Whorle-bats.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  30  The 
Whorlbat,  and  the  rapid  Race,  shall  be  Reserv'd  for  Csesar. 

p.  1615  Chapman  Odyss.  viii.  285  At  wrestling,  buffets, 
whirlbat,  speed  of  racel^  irvf  (^  ttoAti  ^  koX  itoctiV].  Ibid. 
XL  406  Pollux,  that  exccld,  in  whirlbat  fight  (Truf  aya^bi/ 
noAudcucea].  1617  MiNSHEU  Ductor  371  A  Plummet,  or 
whirle-bat,  that  vaulters,  leapers,  and  dauncers  vse.  1650 
Horn  &  Rob.  Gate  Lang.  Uul.^  Foundation  C.  §  3  Slain 
by  thee  with  the  whirlbat  \a  te  cestu  cxsu/n],  1685  Cotton 
Xt.  Montaigne  I.  xxiLCiyii)  1. 1^  Fencers,  inurM  to  beating, 
when  bang'd  almost  to  Pulp  with  Clubs  and  Whirl-bats  ttr. 
Ctcero  ^ugiUs  cxsiibus  coniusi).  1700  Drvden  Fables  Pref. 
•D  a.  He  rejected  them  as  Dares  did  the  Whirl-baU  of  Eryx. 

2.  A  club. 

1791  CowpER  Fliad  VII.  167  Where  him  his  iron  whtrl- 
batfitDpvioj]  no':ght  avail'd. 

Whi-rl-blast.  [f.  Whirl-  +  Blast  sK  ;  app. 
a  word  of  the  Cumberland  dialect,  for  which 
Wordsworth  is  the  earliest  literary  authority.] 
A  whirlwind,  hurricane.     Also_;f^. 

xtoS  Wordsw,  Poems  0/  Fancy  iii,  A  whirl-blast  from 
behind  the  hill  Rushed  oer  the  wood.  1807  Stagg  Misc. 
Poems,  Return  xx-i.  Hark,  the  whurlblast  loudly  blusters. 
X813  Coleridge  Nt.'Scene  77  0  he  whirl-blast  comes,  the 
desert-sands  rise  up.  1820  Shelley  Witch  Atl.  xlviii, 
Which  rain  could  never  bend,  or  whirl-blast  shake,  1851 
Mayke  Reid  Scalp  Hunters  xi,  Vast  towers  of  sand,  borne 
np  Ly  the  whirlblast,  rise  vertically.  1904  Uowden  Bro^vn' 
ing  246  There  is  a  fixity  of  grief  which  is  more  appalling 
thaa  this  whirlblast. 
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Whirl-bone Oiw5-jlbJ"n).  Obs.otdial.  Forms: 
4-8  whlrlebone,  5  whirle-,  wherle-,  whyrlebon, 
wherl-,  werel-,  qwhirl-,  qworle-,  qvyrlebone, 
S-6  -whjrl-,  whorlebone,  5-7  whyrlebone,  6 
whurlo  bone,  (7  -whall-bone),  8  hurle  bone, 
dial,  whirly  booan,  9  Sc.  whorle-bane,  6- 
whirlbone.  (Also  with  hyphen,  or  as  two  words.) 
[Replacing  OE.  h-weorf-,  hwyrfban,  hwe{oybdn 
knee-cap,  by  substitution  of  Whibl  for  the  first 
element;  cf.  MLG.  ivervel{bln),  G.  wirbelbein 
vertebra.] 

L  The  round  head  of  a  bone  turning  in  the  socket 
of  another  bone  ;  sj>cc.  that  of  the  thigh-bone  at 
the  hip-joint  (in  later  use  esp.  in  the  horse). 

1398  Tpkvisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxvii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pci 
\sc.  bones  of  the  armsjbeb  ykeuered  witli  ioyntes  whirlebones 
and  grustel  bones.  [Mistranslation ;  ed.  158a  They^  are 
covered  in  joynts  and  whirlbones  with  gristles;  L.  in  iune. 
turis  et  vertehris  cartillagine  vestiuntur.]  c 4440  Promp. 
Pan).  4i-!/i  Qvyrlylebone,  yn  a  ioynt,  ancha.  lUd.  524/3 
Whyrlelmne,  or  hole  of  a  ioynt  (.S".  whylbonc),  Mica,  verts- 
brum,  vertihuUim,  conduhis.  1548-77  ViCARY  Anat.  ix. 
(1808)75  Ech  of  these  two  bones,  .hatha  great  rounde  hole, 
into  the  whiche  is  receyued  the  bone  called  Vertebra, 
or  The  whorle  bone.  Ibid.  x.  84  Vertebruiic,  or  Whurle 
bone,,  .and  is  receyued  into  the  boxe  or  hole  of  the  hanche 
bone.  i68s  l.ond.  Gaz.  No.  2046/4  A  Black  brown  Gelding 
..a  Strain  in  his  Whirlebone.  1738  Chambkrs  Cycl., 
Hurle  Bone,  in  an  Horse,  is  a  Bone  near  the  Middle  of  the 
Buttock;  very  apt  to  go  out  of  its  Sockets  with  a  Slip  or 
Strain.  1753  J-  Bartlet  C«i//.  Fap-iery  x\a..  (1754)  240 
A  lameness  in  the  whirle  bone  and  hip,  is  discovered  by  the 
horse's  dragging  his  leg  after  him.  1814  J.  White  Vet. 
tied,  (ed.  2)  III.  192  Injury  of  the  Hip  Joint,  commonly 
called  Whirl,  or  Hurdle  Bone,  or  Round  Bone.  1823 
Jamieson,  IVhorle-baJtet  the  hip-bone  or  joint,  Fife. 

2.  The  round  bone  of  the  knee ;  the  knee-pan, 
p.itella. 

14. .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  590/ig  Intemodium, .  .the  kne- 
panne,  or  wherlebon.  1530  Palsgr.  2S8/1  Whyrlbone  of 
ones  kne,  pcdktte  de  f;enouil.  1587  Harrison  England  i. 
V.  II  in  Holinslied,  When  the  bodie  of  Aiax  was  found,  the 
whirlebone  of  his  knee  was  adiudged  so  broad  as  a  pretie 
dish.  x6ii  CoTGR.,  La  charniere  des  genoux.  the  whall- 
bone,  or  whirle-bone,  of  the  knees.  i6w  T.  Johnson 
tr.  Parey's  Chirurg.  xv.  xxiL  (1678)  340  The  Patella,  or 
Whirl-bone  of  the  Knee.. is  oft-times  contused.  C1746  J, 
Collier  (Tim  Bobbin)  View  Lane.  Dial.  Wks.  (1862)  52 
He  geete  fro  his  Whirly  booans,  and  sed.  .while  his  Heart 
beeots  an  his  Blood  sarclates  there's  Hopes.  «8»8  Craven 
Gloss.,  IVltirl-baan,  the  cap  of  the  knee. 

f  3.  A  vertebra  of  the  spine.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lanfranc*s  Cirtirg.  3  Cap.  vj.  of  woundls  of  }?e  rig- 
boon  &  of  whirlebones  [v.r.  whirele  bonys]  of  J»e  rigge. 
Ibid.  104  Makesmale  cauteries.. bitwene  ech  whirlebon  of 
^  necke.  1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Bartlwl.  Anat.  Man.  iv, 
xiv.  349  Five  Vertebrse  or  Whirle-bones  of  the  Spina. 

WMrled  (hwSJld),  a. 

1 1.  [Cf.  Whikl  V.  7.]    Fuddled. 

1S30  Palsgr.  844/1  Well  whyrled,  nere  dronken,  besyn,  or 
/icbeli. 

2.  [f.  Whirl  si.  +  -ed2.  Cf.  OE.  hivyrjled 
round.]   ^Whoelkd. 

1715  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  307  Shells,  whirled  and  single. 
J796  '^XTKlxXKa  Brit.  Plants  {f:&.  3)823  Leaves.  .somewh.at 
whirled.  1834  Woodward  Mollusca  163  Imperforate,  glo- 
bosely  conoid,  close-whirled. 

3.  [f.  Whirl  z;.  + -ED  1.]  Rotated  rapidly,  etc  : 
see  the  vb. 

1875  Farrar  Silence  f^  Voices  iv.  76  The.. sun  ..glaring 
luridly  through  the  whirled  sands  of  the  desert.  .  189S 
Merkdith  Amazing Marr.  xlv,  The  fumes  of  the  whirled 
silver  censer-balls. 

Whirler  (hwaubi).    [f.  Whirl  v.  -v  -eri.] 
I.  A  person  who  whirls. 

1.  One  who  turns  or  spins  rapidly  round  ;  t  one 
who  wanders  about  {pbs^  ;  a  'whirling*  dervish. 

'C1440  Promp.  Parv.  524/2  Wbyrlare  a-bowte,  or  goare 
a-bowte  in  ydylnesse. .  -  giroz'agus.  1815  TiveddeUs  Rem. 
229  plate.  Dervish  of  the  Order  of  Whirlers.  1831  Ld. 
Jeffrey  Let.  to  Mrs.  Riitherfurd  i  Apr.,  The  only  chance 
IS  for  one  pair  tocling  close,  like  waltzers,  and  whirl  lovingly 
among  the  whirlers.  a  1843  Southf.y  Comm..f>l.  Bk.  Ser. 
ni.  (1B50)  391/1  Sect  of  dancers  and  whirlers.  1873  Lelano 
Egipt.  Sketch-Bk.  loi  He  promenaded  around  the  per- 
formers, and  taking  his  placein  the  ring  began  to  spin — for 
there  were  during  the  entire  performance  one  or  two 
whirlers  at  work. 

2.  One  who  whirls  something ;  f  one  who  hurls 
or  flings  something,  a  hurler  (ofa.)  ;  one  who  turns 
a  wheel  or  other  revolving  piece  of  mechanism. 

1563  P.  Whitehorne  Onosnndro  Platan.  74  The  whorlers 
of  darts.  1825  J.  Nicholson  Oper.  Mech.  466  For  wash- 
bowls, dishes,  or  plates,  the  workman,  called  the  whirler, 
uses  a  vertical  spindle.  1889  L1P.SC0MB  in  Land  Agent*s 
Rec.  6  Apr.  316  When  flails  were  whirling  for  six  months,  .in 
the  tithe  barns,  while  the  whirlers  ana  their  families  ate 
barley  bread. 

IL  A  thing  that  whirls.         . 

t3.  ?  A  whirlwind.  Obs.  rare— '^. 

1606  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iv.  Magnijicence  396  What 
boystrous  lungs  the  roaring  whirlers  blown  :  What  burning 
wings  the  Lightning  rides  upon. 

4.  A  revolving  piece  of  mechanism. 

spec.  a.  A  potter's  whirling.table.  b.  An  apparatus  in- 
vented by  Troughton  to  serve  as  an  artificial  horizon  at  sea, 
consisting  of  a  rapidly  rotating  top  with  a  mirror  attached : 
also  called  Troughton's  top.^  .c.  A  device  by  which  the 
strands  are  twisted  together  in  spinning  j  in  Rope-jnaking, 
each  of  the  rotating  hooks  by  which  the  hemp  or  other  tibie 
is  twisted  into  yam. 
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i860  W,  White  IVrekin  xxxi.  377  A  revolving  pedestal  01 
'  whirler  *,  on  which  the  article  to  be  ornamented  is  placed. 
1867  Smyth  Sailor's  lVord.bk.,  Whirler,  or  Troughton's 
Top.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1884  GirVs  Own  Paper 
Nov.  4/3  T'he  females  busy  with  a  bunch  of  camel's  h.iir  and 
a  '  whirler',  making,  .the  coarse.. thread  with  which  much 
of  their  rough  sewing  is  done.  1898  hlsNs  .Story  o/Potter 
198  The  wheel.. at  which  he  [sc.  potter]  stands  is  called, 
when  revolved  by  some  other  power  than  himself  a  'jigger ' ; 
that  which  he  turns  with  his  own  hand . .  is  a  *  whirler  '.  1918 
Pall  Mall  Gaz.  29  June  8/5  Lithographic  plate  whirler. 

fWhiTlery.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  -ary.  [f. 
Whirl  v.  +  -ery.]  Whirling,  circling  flight  (or 
?  roaring  noise  :  cf.  Whurl  v.).  In  first  quot.  as 
part  of  a  jingling  refrain. 

c  1560  Poctour  Doubble  Ale  436  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  321 
Fare  well  and  a  dewe ;  With  a  whirlary  wliewe.  And  a  tirl- 
ary  typpe.  158a  Stanyhurst  y^neis  ill.  (Arb.)  77  With 
gagling  whirlerye  flapping  Theyr  wings. 

Whirley,  var.  Huklt  ^,  influenced  by  Whirl. 

1886  J.  Barrowman  Sc.  Mining  Terms  72  Whirley, 
ft  hutch,  hurley,  or  tub.  1886  Hoddfr  Life  7th  Earl 
Sha/tesb.  I.  x.  413  A  little  child,,  .whose  duty  it  was,  on 
hearing  the  approach  of  a  whirley,  or  coal-carriage,  to  pull 
open  the  door. 

Whirley :  see  Whirlt. 

WMTlicote.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms :  5 
whirleoole,  whirlecote,  wherleeote,  6  wherli-, 
whirlioote,  8-9  -whirlloot.  [Form  doubtful  ; 
app.  orig.  ivhirlecole,  f.  Whirl  v.  -f  an  unidentified 
element ;  recorded  by  Stow  in  the  form  whirli- 
cote,  whence  in  later  use.]     A  coach,  carriage. 

C1381  Anominnlle  Cron.  (MS.  Stowe  1047)  If.  68  b,  Le 
roy  mesmes  vient  al  mile  cnde  et  ouecque  luy  sa  meir  en  vn 
whirlecole.  cj^yiBrut  n.  386  pe  Lorde  Powys  meyne  broU3t 
hym  out  of  Walls  to  London  yn  a  whirlecole  [sic  MSS. 
Camb.andReg.;  M.S'.  B.  Mus.Add.wWulecole;  ed.  Caxton 
(1480)  wherlecole]. 

1598  Stow  Snrv.  6^  Of  old  time  coatches  were  not  knowne 
in  this  Island,  but  chariots,  or  Whirlicotes..  ;  I  reade  that 
Rychard  the  second  being  threatened  by  the  rebelles  of 
Kent,  rode  from  the  Tower  of  London  to  the  Myles  end,  and 
with  him  his  mother  in  a  Wherlicote.  a  1800  Pegge  Curialin 
Misc.  (1818)  270.  i860  Our  Engl.  Home  75  The  wheeh  of 
my  lady's  whirlicot  or  the  franklin's  plough  were  repaired 
in  the  kitchen.  1888  Freeman  in  Stephens  Z.L'^c  ■5' /.f//.  (1895) 

I I.  X.  385, 1  can't  do  much  walking,  but  I  go  aoout  in  a  whirli. 
COL     Is  not  that  the  oldest  name  for  a  coach  or  landau? 

Whirligig (hwauligig), rf.  Forms:  swhyrle- 
gyge,  (whirlegogge),  5-7  whirlegigg,  6  whirly- 
gigge,  whyrlegygge,  worlegyg(g,  6-7  whirli- 
gigg,  6-8  -whirlegig,  7  ■whirlegigg(e,  whlrli- 
gig(g)e,  whlrlie-gig,  7-8  ■whirly(-)gig,  (8 
■whirlagig,  9  whirlgig),  6-  whirligig,  [orig. 
(and  still  to  some  extent  dial.)  two  words,  f. 
Whirl-  and  Whirlt-  +  Gig  ji.l] 

1.  Name  of  various  toys  that  are  whirled,  twirled, 
or  spun  round  ;  spec,  ■(•  (a)  a  top  or  teetotum  (cf. 
Gig  sb.^  i) ;  {b)  a  toy  consisting  of  a  small  spindle 
turned  by  means  of  a  string  ;  {c)  a  toy  with  four 
arms  like  miniature  windmill-sails,  which  whirl 
round  when  it  is  moved  through  the  air. 

C1440  Promp.  Parv.  525/1  Whyrleeyge,  chyldys  game, 
giraculum.  1530  Palsgr.  288/2  Whirlygigge  10  play  with, 
pyrouette.  igyi  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  i.  iii.  191  As 
a  turning  Whirli-gig  goes  round  [Fr.  Comiiie  la  pirouette 
animee  se  tourne].  1659  Moxon  Tutor  Astron.  v.  148  The 
Gnomon  must  appear  on  both  sides  like  the  stick  in  a  Whirli- 
gig, which  children  use.  1686  Blome  Gentl.  Recr.  11.  148 
Pulling  the  Line  you  may  make  the  Looking.Glass  play  in 
and  out  as  Children  do  a  Whirlegig. . .  Keep  it  turning  that 
the  twinkling  of  the  Glass  against  the  Sun  may  provoke  the 
Larks  to  come  to  view  it.  1687  A.  LovELLtr.  Thevenot'sTraxf. 

III.  43 The  PummeUof  the  sword],  .is  neither  Round  nor  Oval, 
but  IS  flat  above  and  below  like  a  Whirligigg.  1718  Pope 
Dune.  III.  57  As.  .whirligigs,  twirl'd  round  by  skilful  swain, 
Suck  the  thread  in,  then  yield  it  out  again.  1801  Strutt 
Sports  i5-  Past.  IV.  iv.  §  6.  288  The  peg-top  . .  probably 
originated  from  the  te-totums  and  whirligigs.  1811  .Sporting 
Mag.  XXXVIII.  220  They  hold  each  other  tight  by  the 
middle,  antj  so  go  round  like  whirligigs.  1908  [Eliz.Kowler] 
Betw.  Trent  ^  Ancholme  77  A.,  figure  of  The  Christ-Child 
playing  with  a  '  Whirligig '. 

b.  fig.  '  Plaything',  '  sport '. 
1614  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  in.  ii.  I.  i.  (ed.  2)  356  Thou  art 
Cupids  whirlegigge.     01677  Barrow  Serm.  (1683)  U.  12 
Turning  him  into.. a  whirlegig  of  fate  or  chance. 

2.  Applied  to  various  mechanical  contrivances 
having  a  whirling  or  rotatoiy  movement ;  spec. 
t  (a)  ah  instrument  of  punishment  formerly  used, 
consisting  of  a  large  cage  suspended  so  as  to  turn 
on  a  pivot ;  {b)  a  roundabout  or  merry-go-round. 

In  quot.  1601  ?  =  Gig  sb.^  2 ;  in  quot.  1623  1  allusively 
applied  to  a  carriage;  in  quot.  1822  to  a  clock. 

1477-8  in  Swayne  Churchtu.  Ace.  Sarum  (1896)  22  Pro  vna 
pecia  maeremii  de  nouo  empto  pro  le  Whirlegigg'.  Ibid.  23 
For  a  pece  of  Tymber  to  the  Whirlegogge.  1554  in  Sir  W. 
Parker  Hist.  Long  Melfordl.iiii\  365  Payde  to  Newman  for 
mendingof  Hall  Myll  Bridge,and  makyngofaworlesyg,22'i. 
1601  Deacon  St  Walker  Spirits  *  Divcts  230  The  silie  poore 
birdes  sit  prying  at,  and  playing  with  the  whirligig.  (Cf.  quot. 
1686  in  I.]  1617  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Three  Weekes  Obseri;. 
E2,  It  is  hanged  on  a  turning  Gybbet,  like  a  Crane:..  It  is 
bigge  enough  to  hold  two  men,  and . .  if  any  one  or  more  doe 
roD  gardens . .  he  or  they  are  put  into  this  same  whirligigge,  or 
kickumbob,  and  the  gybbet  being  turned,  the  offender  hangs 
in  this  Cage. .some  12  or  14  foot  from  the  water,. .and  with 
a  trickc  . .  the  bottome  of  the  cage  drops  out,  and  the  '.hiefe 
fals  sodenly  into  the  water.  1613  —  IVorld  runs  on  Wheels 
Wks.  (1630)  II.  238/2  The  last  Proclamations  concerning 
the  retiring   of  the  Gentry  out    of  the  City  into  their 
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Countries  ..  low  it  cleered  the  Streetes  of  these  way- 
stopping  Whirligigges  !  1788  Grose  Milit.  Antiq,  II.  204 
One  [punishment ]  formerly  very  common,  for  trifling 
ofrence.s..was  the  whirligig;,  .a  kind  of  circular  wooden 
cage,  which  ftrn'd  on  a  pivot;  and.. whirled  round  with 
such  an  amazing  velocity,  that  the  delinquent  became 
extremely  sick.  i8aa  Scott  Niget\,  Yonder  haiUclock  at 
Theobald's,  and  that  other  whirligig  that  you  made  for  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  1839^41  \.k^^  Arab.  Nts.X.^x  In 
the  outskirts  of  the  cemeteries,  swings  and  whirligigs  are 
erected.  1853  Lytton  My  Nm'tl  11.  yiii,  One  of  those 
rotatory  entertainments  commonly  seen  in  fairs,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  'whirligigs'  or  'roundabouts', 
.3.  gen,  and  fig.^  in  various  applications  :  {a) 
Something  that  is  continually  whirling,  or  in  con- 
stant movement  or  activity  of  any  kind  ;  f  (^)  a 
fantastic  notion,  a  crotchet  {obs.^ ;  {c)  circling 
course,  revolution  (of  time  or  events) ;  {(T)  a  lively 
or  irregular  proceeding,  an  antic ;  {e)  a  circling 
movement,  or  condition  figured  as  such,  a  whirl. 

1589  Pasquits  Ret.  B  iv  b,  Euery  one  that  had  a  whirlegig 
in  his  braine,  wold  haue  his  own  conceit  to  goe  currant. 
1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  2^7  Quot 
capita  tot  senteniise,  so  many  heades,  so  many  whirlegigs, 
ifiox  Shaks.  Ttvel.  N.  v.  i.  385  And  thus  the  whirlegigge  of 
time  brings  in  his  reuenges.  1631  Weever  Anc.  Funeral 
Mon.  II  The  heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  with  all  their 
whirligiggs.  1635  Shirley  Coronation  iii.  (1640)  E  2,  Pki. 
Tis  a  strange  turne.  Lisa,  The  whirligigs  of  women.  1654 
Gavton  Pleas.  Notes  iil  ii.  73  His  braines  . .  being  as 
vertiginous  as  a  whirle-poole,  presented  ten  thousand 
whirtygigs,  Windmils,  and  Turne-pikes  to  his  errantick 
soule.  1660  Hkxmam,  De  Key  Lotert  lum^  he  hath 
a  Whirlegigg  in  his  head.  01670  Hacket  Abp.  lyniiafns 
\.  (i6;3)  181  The  Whirly-Gig  of  the  Dispensation,  which  run 
round  from  Pope  to  Pope,  and  never  could  be  said  to  settle. 
4704  PRroR  Ladle  6  Since  They  \sc.  the  gods]  gave  Things 
their  Beginning;  And  set  this  Whirligig  a  Spinning.^  1781 
Johnson  in  Bosmell  i  Apr.,  She  is  the  first  woman  in  the 
world,  could  she  but  restrain  that  wicked  tongue  of  hers;., 
could  she  but  command  that  little  whirligig.  1796  Mme. 
P'Arblav  Camilla  vii.  xiii,  You'll  put  my  poor  head  quite 
into  a  whirligig.  1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  vii.  xvi.  P2  lliis 
ridiculous  bat^n..got  back  a^ain  to  his  old  tricks  and 
whirligigs.  x86a  Huxley  in  Lt/e  (1900)  I.  xv.  198,  I  was., 
glad  to  get  your  letter  at  that  whirligig  of  an  association 
meeting.  1874  Svmonds -S"*.  Italy  ^Greece  {\%<^)  I.  ix.  186 
The  whirligig  of  events  restored  Francesco  Sforza  to  his 
duchy.  1897  Mrs.  Rayner  Ty/>e-writer  Girl  %\\\\y  Water- 
beetles  who  dart  and  dance.,  in  interlacing  whirligigs.  1911 
Marett  AnthropoL  viL  186  When  the  whirligig  of  social 
change  brings  the  uneducated  temporarily  to  the  fore. 

b,  A  fickle,  inconstant,  giddy,  or  flighty  person 
(cf.  Gio  sty  4) ;  also,  one  who  turns  round  or 
moves  about  actively,  as  in  a  dance. 

tfioa  Dekker  Satirom.  L  3,  No  whirligig,  one  of  his 
faithfull  fighters.  1605  Chapman  All  Focus  i.  i.  a8i  To 
maintaine  a  wanton  whirly-gig,  Worth  nothing  more  then 
she  brings  on  her  back,  a  \jfi^  T.  Brown  tr.  yEneas  Sylvius 
Lett,  Ixxxii.  Wks.  170Q  III.  \i.  81  Woman  is  the  Whirly- 
Gig  of  Nature;  she  changes  so  often  and  swiftly.  1711 
BuoGELL  SpecL  No.  67  P 9  An  impudent  young  Dog.. ran  to 
his  Partner  (in  a  dance],,  .and  whisked  her  round. .;  just  as 
my  Girl  was  going  to  be  made  a  Whirligig,  I  ran  in,  seized 
on  the  Child,  and  carried  her  home.  1796  Mme.  D'Arblav 
Camilla  11.  iii.  Knowing  you  to  be  such  a  merry  tittle 
whirligig.  iSaa  T.  Mitchell  Com.  Aristoph.  II.  317  Give 
way,  and  make  room  for  their  play,.. Well  sii  here.. and 
mark  how  these  whirligigs  whisk  it  I 

4.  A  water-beetle  of  the  family  GyrinidXy  esp. 
the  common  species  Gyttnus  nataior,  found  in 
large  numbers  circling  rapidly  over  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  ponds  and  ditches.     Also  w.  beetle. 

1713  Petiver  Aquat,  Anitn.  Amboinae  Tab.  iv,  Trochus 
Pyramidalis  Indicus  ..  Indian  Whirligig.  1855  Poultry 
Ckron.  III.  378  The  Gyrinidae,  or  whirligig  beetles.  1874 
Wood  Insects  Abr.  69  The  Gyrinidae,  or  Whirligig  Beetles, 
of  foreign  countries,  .being  scarcely  larger  than  our  familiar 
British  species.  1877  F.  P.  Pascoe  Zool.  Classif.  no 
Gyrinus  (Whirlgig). 

5.  advb.  Like  a  whirligig ;  with  rapid  circling 
movement 

1598  E.  GuiLptN  Skial.  C1878)  51, His  head . .  Wherein  ten 
thousand  thoughts  runne  whirligigge.  i8a8  Scott  JrtU, 
16  June,  To  dress  my  sails  to  every  wind  \  . .  and  spin 
round,  whirligig. 

6.  atlrib.  Resembling  a  whirligig  ;  characterized 
by  a  whirling  movement  (/jV.  and  J?^.).   See  also  4. 

1581  Stamyhurst  ySfteis  iv.  (Arb.)  120  With   whirlygig 
eyesight  Vp  to  the  sky  staring.     1614  Purchas  Pilgrimage 
111.  xiii.  (ed.  a)  307  Continuing  their  whirlcgigg-deuotions 
with  continuall  turnings  (fitly  agreeing  to  so  giddie  and 
brainsicke  a  Religion).  i688  Holmk  Armoury  iv.  xiii.  (Roxb.) 
521/3  The  memory  of  the  heathen  gods  and  Godesses, 
witli  all  their  whirligigg  fancies.     1807  \y.  Irving  Salmag. 
No.  13  (i8ii)  II.  74  That  intoxicating,  inflammatory,  and    1 
whirligig  dance,  the  waltz.     1816  Scott  Antiq.  xiii,  The    | 
changes  of  this  trumpery  whirligig  world.     i8|4o  Hood  Kil-    \ 
inansegg.  Fancy  Bail  xxx,  She  finished  off  with  a  whirligig    ; 
bout.     1879  Punch  31  May  256  The  whirligig  whims  of  the 
moment. 

Hence  WMrllgisf  v.,  intr.  (abo  with  jV),  to 
turn  like  a  whirligig,  to  whirl  or  spin  round 
(whence  Whirligigging///.  (/.). 

1598  E.  GuiLPiM  Skial.  (1878)  75  This  mad-cap  world, 
this  whirlygigging  age.  1687  A,  Lovell  Bergerac's  Com, 
Hist.  57  These,  .have  been  constrained  to  whirlegig  it.  1840 
Hooo  up  Rhine  188  Half  a  score  of  bouncing  girls,  b.illad 
singing,  and.whirligigging.  1871 '  Aliph  Cheem  '  (Yeldham) 
La^s  of  Ind  (1876)  6  The  dancers  . .  postured,  bobbed, 
whtrligigged,  wriggled. 

Whirligoround :  see  Whirlt-. 
Whirluig  (hwaMliq),  vbLsb.     [f.  Whibl  2;.+ 
-INO^.]    The  action  of  the  verb  Whirl. 
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1.  A  turning  (swiftly)  round;  (rapid)  rotation, 
revolution,  or  circling  movement :  spec,  of  air  or 
water,  as  in  a  whirlwind  or  eddy ;  also  of  persons 
in  a  dance,  etc. 

spec,  in  Mech.  (quot.  1894) :  see  Whirl  v.  2. 

c  1398  Chaucer  Fortune  11  So  mochel  hath  yit  thy 
whirlynge  vp  and  down  I-tawht  me,  1423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q. 
clxv.  Sum  were  slungin.  Be  quhirlyng  ofthequhele,  vnto 
the  ground.  i.^ij6  Bk.  St.  Allans,  Fishing  h  v,  Yf  that 
there  be  a  manere  whyrlynge  of  wafer.  1582  Bentlev  A/on, 
Matrones  it.  3  This  the  same  vnknowne  gift  or  whurling  in 
my  hart,  doth  bring  mee  a  new  desire.  1616  Holvdav 
Pcrsius,  Sat,  v.  138  A  hase  horse-keeper.,  whom  ifs  Master 
turne  about,  I'  th'  moment  of  the  Wliirling  he  goes  out. 
1633  T.  James  Voy.  9  We  came  amongst  the  most  strangest 
whirlings  of  the  sea.  1636  in  Ann,  Dnbrensia  (1877,  7  The 
countrie  Wakes,  and  whirlings  have  appeer'd . .  like  forraine 
pastimes.  1699  Dampier  Voy.  II.  i.  170  The  Sholes 
probably  caused  some  whirling  about  of  the  Tide.  1825 
T.  Hook  Sayings  Ser.  11.  Passion  ^  Princ.  vii.  III.  89  The 
rapid,  and  as  he  thought  perilous,  whirling  of  the.  .vehicle, 
1835  Hood  United  Family  ix,  We  none  of  us  that  whirling 
\sc.  the  waltz]  love, Which  both  our  parents  disapprove.  1838 
Hawthorne  -^;«^r.  Note-bks.  (1S68)  1. 187  Where  the  whirl, 
ings  of  the  stream  had  left  the  marks  of  its  eddies  in  tlie 
solid  marble.  1894  Plul.  Trans,  CLXXXV.  i.  279  The 
Whirling  and  Vibration  of  Shafts. 

2.  Giddiness,  vertigo. 

1361  Hollybush  Hovi,  Apoih.  42  The  same  driueth  away 
..the  whirling  in  the  head.  189a  Meredith  Poems  Empty 
Purse  107  A  whirling  seized  thy  head. 

3.  Hurling,  flinging. 

1579  Rice  Invect.  Vices  Biij,  The  whorlyng  of  the  Pottes 
about  the  house,  the  Cardes  into  the  fire. 

II  Misused  for  Hurling  vbU  sb,  2  a. 

/z  17JI  Prior  Ess.  Opin.  Wks.  1907  II.  201  Bodmin  or 
Truro  shal  break  more  Bones  at  a  Whirling  in  Cornwa'  than 
the  ablest  Surgeon  in  London  shal  be  able  to  set. 

Wlli'rlin^,  ppl-  a.  [f.  as  prec.  -1-  -ing  2.]  That 
whirls,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb ;  turning 
(rapidly)  round,  rotating,  revolving,  circling 
(swiftly) ;  eddying  ;  moving  impetuously,  etc. 

138a  WvcLiF  2  Peter  ii.  i7Cloudis.  .druun  with  whirlinge 
wijiidis.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  Ii.  st  Woodnesse  of 
..whirlynge  water  casie^  vp..grete  hepes  of  grauel.  f  1450 
Mirk's  Festial  138  What  by  hondyr  and  oy  layte, ..by 
whyrlyng-wynde,  by  m>-stes.  IS45  [see  Plat  sb?  7J.  iS7a 
BossEWELL  Armorie  11.  90  b,  The  blinde  goddesse  Fortune, 
with  her  doble  visage,  and  whirlynge  whele.  1581  Mul- 
CASTER  Positions  XIX.  (1888)  80  Children  when  they  had 
their  whirling  gigges  vnder  the  dcuotion  of  their  scourges. 
i6a«  J.  Tavlor  (Water  P.)  Farew.  Tinver- Bottles  A  2  b, 
The  whirling  wheelc  of  fickle  Fate.  1630  Up.  Hall  Occas, 
Medit.  §  13  That  whirling  Globe  of  earth.  1697  Drvden 
Mneis  X.  1364  A  whirling  Dart  he  sent.  176a  Cowpek  To 
Miss  Macartney  34  Some  Alpine  mountain  ..  Thus  braves 
the  whirling  blast.  1839  Uke  Diet,  Arts  1296  The  whirling 
public  so  blindly  follows  fashionable  caprice  in  the  choice 
of  a  carriage.  x87a  Yeats  Techn,  Hist.  Comm.  273  The 
whirling  and  complicated  machinery'.  1885  T.  P.  Hughes 
Diet,  Islam  118/1  [The  Maulawiyah]  are  called  by  Euro- 
peans . .  the  '  dancing  ',  or  '  whirling  '  darweshes. 

i6o»  Shaks.  Ham.  l.  v.  133  (Qa  i)  These  are  but  wild  and 
wherling  [1623  hurling]  words,  mj^  Lord.  J633  Bp.  Hall 
Occas.  Medit.  §  140  Those  hurrying  and  whirling  judge- 
ments of  God.  1684  Creech  Odts  Hor.  III.  xxx,  Nor  whirl- 
ing Time,  nor  flight  of  Years.  i8s3  Dickens  Bleak  Ho. 
xxxvi,  I  cannot  say  what  was  in  my  whirling  thoughts, 
1855  MiLMAN  in  Mtm.{igx>)  189  Quiet,  though  in  the  midst 
of  the  whirling  city. 

o.  Special  collocations  :  ■whirling  blue,  whirl- 
ing dun,  names  of  aitificial  flies  used  in  angling; 
whirling-board  =  ■whirling-table  (a)  ;  whirling 
ohair,  a  chair  contrived  to  rotate  rapidly,  used  in 
the  treatment  of  insane  patients  s'whirling-maohiuo 
=  vihirling-table  (a) ;  whirling  plant,  the  '  tele- 
graph-plant', Desmodium  gyrans  (see  Telegraph 
sb.  8)  ;  whirling-table,  («)  a  machine  consisting 
essentially  of  a  table  contrived  to  revolve  rapidly, 
used  for  experiments  or  demonstrations  in  dyna- 
mics or  other  branches  of  science  ;  {b)  a  hori- 
zontally rotating  disk  in  a  potter's  lathe,  carrying 
a  mould  which  shapes  the  inside  of  a  plate,  cup, 
or  other  circular  piece  of  ware,  while  the  outside 
is  shaped  by  a  templet  above  it. 

1747  BowLKER  Art  Angling  73  The  little  "Whirling  Blue. 
..This  Fly  is  only  to  be  Fishy  with.. in  warm  Weather. 
1764  J.  Ferguson  Led.  ii.  19  Which  weight,  .will  draw  the 
b.ill  from  the  edge  of  the  "whirling-board  10  its  center. 
1799  Underwood  Dis.  Childhood  (ed.  ^)  II.  50  Exciting 
vertigo  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  "whirling  chair.  1676 
Cotton /l«^/jr  II.  vii.  61  About  the  twelfth  of  this  Month 
l.\pr.]  comes  in  the  Flie  call'd  the  "whirling  Dun.  1843 
Penny  Cycl.  XXVII.  326/1  * IVhirlingiiiachine  is  an 
apparatus,  .for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  resistance  of 
the  air.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  1232/1  "Whirling  Plant,  Des. 
nwdium  gyrans.  1764  J.  Ferguson  Led.  ii.  18  The 
•whirling.table  is  a  machine  contrived  for  shewing  experi- 
ments of  this  nature.  1830  Kater  &  Lardner  Mech.  viii. 
too  An  apparatus  called  a  whirling  table.,  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  illustrations  of  the  laws  of  centrifugal  force. 
1840  Penny  C}icl.  XVIII.  473/1  The  workman  stands  at 
a  bench  provided  with  a  whirling-table..,  which  has  its 
motion  given  by  a  horizontal  pulley  or  jigger.  1879  Pres- 
COTT  Sp.  Teleplwite  262  An  attachment  to  the  whirling- 
table  for  projecting  sound-curves  upon  a  screen. 

Hence  WhlTlingly  adv.,  with  whirling  move- 
ment (also /??•.). 

i8i>  W.  Tennant  Ansltr  F.  II.  lix,  As  they  trip  it 
whirlingly.     1901  S.  F„   White   Blazed  Trail  viii,    The 


WHIEL-PTTPP. 

forces  of  nature.,  so  whirlingly  contemptuous  of  puny 
human  effort. 

t  "Whirling-bone.  Obs.  -  Whirl-bone. 

14..  Voc.  Lat.'Angl,  in  MS.  Harl.  1002  (Vamhagen) 
3/172  Vertebra^  J?e  whyrlyngbone  of  the  kne. 

t  Whi'rlpit.  Obs,  [f.  Whirl-  +  Pit  j«$.1]  = 
Whirlpool^  i. 

1570  FoxE  A,  <5-  M,  (ed.  z)  I.  94/2  [He]  ranne  into  a 
whurlepyt,  where  he  was  drowned.  1599  B.  Jonson  Ev. 
Man  out  of  Hum.  11.  iii.  (1600)  G,  The  deepest  whirlepit  of 
the  rau'nous  Seas.  a.x6^z  T.  Taylor  God's  Judgem.i.  i. 
ix.  (1642)  22  To  escape  tiie  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  ran  into 
a  whirlepit  and  his  body  was  never  found.  1724  De  Foe 
Tour  Gt,  Brit.  I.  92  As  if  the  Water  had  at  once  ingulpli'd 
itself  in  a  Chasm  of  the  Earth,  or  sunk  in  a  Whirlpit. 

Jig,  1560  Becon  New  Caiech,  iv.  Wks.  1564  I.  420  b,  To 
throwe  vs  headlong  into  the  whourlepytte  of  euerlasting 
dampnaiion.  1610  Holland  Camden  s  Brit,  i.  143  Eng- 
land recovered  out  of  the  whirlepit  of  calamities. 

tWhlTlpool*.  Obs,  Also  6  wherpole, 
w(h)orpoul,  etc  [app.  an  alteration,  by  popular 
etymology,  of  Thirlepoll,  q.v.]  ?Tlie  large 
blowing  whale. 

c  X450  Brut  II.  603  Ther  wer  sene  in  J?e  Temys  at  Londen, 
many  whyrlepolys,  &  anoJ?er  tyme  a  whale.  1508  Stan- 
BRiDGB  Vulgaria  (W.  de  W.)  Bj,  Balena,  a  whyrlepole. 
X541  in  Lincoln  Chapter  Acts  II.  49  (Line.  Rec.  Soc.  XII.), 
Sturgion,  seale,  porpoise,  wherpole,  and  such  like.  1558 
Gesnkr  Hist.  Anifn.  iv.  853.  i6ox  Holland  PHny  ix.  iii. 
I.  235  The  Whales  and  Whirlepooles  called  Balsenae.  1678 
Vng.  Mail's  Call.  301  At  Quinborough  three  great  dolphin 
were  taken,. .and  a  while  after  three  other  fishes,  called 
whirlpools  were  taken  at  Gravesend.  1694  Motteux  Kal}e- 
lais  IV.  xxxiii.  131  A  huge  monstrous  Physetere,  a  sort  of  a 
Whale  (which  some  call  a  Whirl  pool). 

Whirlpool  2  (hwaulpwl).  Also  6  whirpole, 
whoorlpool,  etc.  ff.  Whirl-  +  Pool  sb,'^  Cf. 
late  OE.  hwyrfepdl  and  wirfelmere."] 

1.  A  place  in,  or  part  of,  a  river  or  the  sea, 
where  the  water  is  in  constant  (and  usually  rapid) 
circular  movement,  due  to  the  configuration  of  the 
channel  or  bottom,  to  some  obstruction,  or  to  the 
meeting  of  adverse  currents  or  wind  and  tide  ; 
a  (large  and  violent)  eddy  or  vortex. 

1530  Palsgr.  288/1  Whirpole  a  depe  place  in  a  ryver, 
where  the  water  tourneth  rounde.  1555  Eden  Decades 
(Arb.)  75  Many  whorlepooles  and  shelfes.  1613  J,  Saris 
Voy.  Japan  (Hakl.  Soc.)  66  Drowned  in  a  wherlpoole. 
i6<^  Fuller  Holy  <5-  Pro/.  St.  11.  xi.  94  A  guilty  conscience 
is  like  a  whirlpool,  drawmg  in  all  to  it  self  which  otherwise 
would  passe  by.  1774  Pennant  Tour  Scot,  in  lyyz^  359 
Eddies  and  whirlpools  rising,  .with  furious  boilings.  1815 
Elphinstone  Acc.  Caubul  (1842)  1. 150  The  river  of  Caubul 
..forms  numerous  rapids  and  whirlpools,  1880  Geikie 
Phys,  Geog.  iii.  154  Where  the  tide  is  thrown  from  side  to 
side  against  sunken  rocks,  or  where  two  opposing  currents 
meet..,  the  water  forms  whirlpools. 

trans/,  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  (J-  Selv.  30  The  whirl-pool 
of  the  spirits  in  the  blood.  1799  W.  Tooke  View  Russ, 
Emp.  I.  65  Which.. buries  both  men  and  cattle  in  whirl- 
pools of  snow  and  sand.  1903  Agnes  M.  Clbrke  Probl, 
Astrophysics  446  Those  cosmic  '  whirlpools  *,  every  trait  of 
which  testifies  to  the  counterplay  of  multiple  activities. 

b.  /ig.  in  various  applications  :  esp.  a  destructive 
or  absorbing  agency  by  which  something  is  figured 
as  engulfed  or  swallowed  up  ;  a  scene  of  confused 
and  turbulent  activity. 

1519  S.  Fish  Supplic.  Beggers  10  Howe  all  the  substaunce 
of  your  Realme  . .  rynneth  hedlong  ynto  the  insaciabill 
whyrlepole  of  these  predi  goulafres.  1555  Eden  Decades 
(Arb.)  63  Drowned  in  the  whlrlepoole  of  obliuion.  1571 
GoLDiNG  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ixix.  4  In  y"  deepest  whoorlpools  o( 
aduersities,  faith  may  hold  vsvp.  164a  Milton  Apol.  Smect, 
x.Wks.  1851  III.  307  The  non-resident.. Prelats,  the  gulphs 
and  whirle  pooles  of  benefices,  but  the  dry  pits  of  all  sound 
doctrine.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  419  In  the  middest  of 
the  Whirl-pooles  of  Change,  a  1704  T.  Brown  Walk  round 
Lond.,  Coj/ee-Houses  (1709)  36  The  Whirl-pool  of  Poetry 
suck'd  me  in,  and  I  fell  a  Rniming.  1831  James  Philip  A  ug. 
xliii,  What  a  whirlpool  of  contending  feelings  I  1863  Dickens 
Uncomvt,  Trav,  xxii.  You  may  revolve  in  a  whirlpool  of  red 
shirts,  shaggy  beards  [etc.].  x888  Bryce  Amer.  Commw. 
xcviL  III.  362  Europeans.. have  assumed.. that  public  life 
will  draw,  .enough  of  the  highest  ability  into  its  whirlpool. 

2.  attrib,  and  Comb, 

x6oa  Marston  Antonio's  Reij.  iv.  ii,  They  have..sunke 
the  tossed  galle.isse  in  depth  Of  whirlepoole  scorne.  1647 
H.  More  Song 0/ Soul  n,  Oracle  i\  Bitter  wave  of  troubled 
flesh,  And  whirl -pool*  turnings  of  the  lower  spright.  1664 
Power  Exp.  Philos,  in.  159  To  recoyl  by  a  double  whirl- 
pool-motion. 190a  Westm.  Gaz.  6  Mar.  6/2  The  whirU 
pool  rapids  (of  the  Niagara], 

Hence  WhlTlpooling  ///.  a.,  circling  or  eddying 
like  a  whirlpool. 

a  i86x  T.  WiNTHROP  Lt/e  in  Open  Air  (1863)  48  A  birch 
[canoeJ..lies,  light  as  a  leaf,  on  whirlpooling  surfaces. 

"Wlu'rl-pufF.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  (also  whirli- 
pTiff).  [f.  Whirl-  +  Puff  sb.  after  Whirlwind.] 
A  puff  or  gust  of  wind  such  as  raises  dust  in  a 
whirl  or  eddy  ;  also  \  a  whirlwind,   Also^^. 

138a  Wyclif  IVisd.  v.  24  As  a  whirle  puff  of  wind.  1601 
Holland  Pliny  11.  xlviii,  1.24  A  whirlepufle  or  ghust  called 
Typhon.  1609  —  Amm.  Marcell.  41  Whiles  somcpesti- 
feroiis  whirle-puffe  raiseth  up  still  these  miseries  of  common 
mischiefes  in  the  State.  1637  Whiting  Albino  ff  Bellama 
116  A  shiifiling  whirle-puffe  roar'd  amongst  the  trees.  1640 
G.  Abbot  Job  Paraphr.  183  As  the  whirlepulft  U:V]  lifts  up 
the  dust.  1854  Miss  Baker  NortJiampt.  Gloss.^  IVhirli- 
puff^  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  driving  the  dust  into  an  cdd^ 
i%i9  Dickinson  &  Prevost  Cumbld.  Gloss.,  Whirl-puff^ 
a  small  whirUwind  such  as  will  form  dust  spirals  on  a  dusty 
road  in  summer. 


WHIRLWATER. 

tWhirlwater.   Obs,     [f.  Whirl-  +  Watkb 
sb,'\    A  waterspout. 
i6i6  in  Crt.  ^  Times  Ckas.  /.  (1848)  I.  2x4,  I  hear  of 

a  whirlu-ater  upon  the  Thames.    Ibid.,  The  breaking.. of 
the  whirlwater.  or,  as  some  call  it,  the  water-pillar. 

Whirlwig  (hwsulwig).   «  Whirligig  4. 

1816  KiRBY  &  Sp.  Entcnnol.  xvl  (181S)  II.  4  The  little 
beetles  called  whirlwigs  (CTyr/jvtfj,  L.),. -seem  to.,  form  their 
assemblies  ..  to  enjoy  together  ..  the  mazy  dance.  i8a6 
Ibid.  xxix.  Hi.  80  The  whirlwig.beetle  (Ot7w«j  «rtM/(7r). 
1877  Wood  Nature's  Teach.,  Nautical  ti.  22  The  common 
Whirlwig-beetlc.  .may  be  found  in  nearly  every  puddle. 

Whirlwind  (hwa-ilwind),  sb.  [f.  Whirl-  + 
WiXD  sb.^  prob.  after  ON,  hvirfilvindr  (obs.  Da. 
hvcrrehvind^  Da.  hvirveiwind,  Sw,  virvelvind)^ 
whence  Du.  wervehvind^  G.  wirbelwittd^ 

1.  A  whirling  or  rotating  wind  ;  an  atmospheric 
eddy  or  vortex ;  a  body  of  air  moving  rapidly  in  a 
circular  or  upward  spiral  course  around  a  vertical 
or  slightly  inclined  axis  which  has  also  a  pro- 
gressive motion  over  the  surface  of  land  or  water. 

In  its  larger  forms  it  constitutes  a  violent  and  destructive 
storm,  as  a  cyclone  or  tornado;  over  a  body  of  water  it 
sometimes  causes  a  waterspout,  over  a  sandy  or  dusty  region 
a  sand'pillar  or  dust-whirl. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  Cant.  51 1  Cumand  as  whirlwynd 
to  skatire  me.  X387  Trkvisa  Higdcn  (Rolls)  VII,  159 
Sodenl^  aVhirlcwynd  comjTige  caste  doun  the  dores.  a  1400 
Gloss,  in  Rel.  Ant,  I.  6/2  Turbo,  the  qwyrlewynde.  c  1440 
Alphahet  j>/  Tales  321  Pe  fend  flow  away  in  Hknes  of  a 
whorle-wynd.  1585  Forman  Argt.  (MS.  Ashm.  208,  If. 
239  b)  Elyas  \if&  taken  up  Within  a  whorrell-winde.  1596 
Edw.  Ill,  III.  i,  As  when  a  wherle  winde  takes  the  Summer 
dust  And  scatters  it,  i6ix  Bible  )oh  xxxviii.  i  Then  the 
Lord  answered  lob  out  of  the  whirlewind.  1633  G.  Her- 
bert Temple,  Giddinesse  iv,  As  if  a  whirlwinde  blew  And 
crusht  the  building.  1706  Prior  Ode  to  Queen  vii.  Swift 
as  the  Whirlwind  drives  Arabia's  scatter  d  Sands,  1764 
GoLDSM.  Trav.  207  The  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's 
roar.  1858  Mautiy  PAys.  Geog.Sea  \\.  §  94  All  boys  are 
familiar  with  miniature  whirlwinds  on  shore,.. sweeping 
along  the  roads  ..,  raising  columns  of  dust,  leaves,  etc.. 
which ..  gyrate  about  the.. axis  of  the  storm,  i88a  *  Ouida 
/«  Maremma  viii,  Herds  of  buffaloes . .  rushed,  like  a  whirl. 
wind  themselves,. .towards  the  shelter  of  the  thickets. 

2.  iransf.2X}AJig,  Something  rushing  impetuously 
like  a  whirlwind  ;  a  violent  or  destructive  agency ; 
a  confused  and  tumultuous  process  or  condition. 

To  so^v  the  ivittd  and  reap  the  ivhirhvind  (Hos.  viii,  7) ; 
to  indulge  in  reckless  wickedness  or  folly,  and  suffer  the 
disastrous  consequences. 

X38J  WvcLiF  Hosea  viii.  7  Thei  shuln  sowe  wynd,  and 
repe  whirlwynd.  1590  Tarlton*s  Neives  Purgatorie  3 
Either  a  mans  soule  must  ir  post  haste  goe  presently  to 
God,  or  else  with  a  whirlewind  and  a  vengeance  goe  to  the 
diuell.  2609  Holland  Anun.  MarcelL  xv.  iv.  35  A  tern, 
pestuous  whirlewind  of  new  calamities.  1667  Milton  P.  L, 
I.  77  O'rewhelm'd  With  Floods  and  Whirlwinds  of  tem- 
pestuous fire.  171^  [BlanchI  Beaux  Merchant  n.  18  What 
my  Landlady  put  into  her  Soup,  1  can't  tell;  but.. I  had 
a  Whirlwind  in  my  Belly.  1816  Scott  ^/.  Dwarf  x\'\\\,  It 
is  sowing  the  wind  to  reap  the  whirlwind.  1837  Dickens 
Pickiv.  xxviii,  Mr.  Pickwick  concluded  amidst  a  whirlwind 
of  applause.  1840  Alison  HJst.  Eur.  \x\\.  VIII.  353  The 
foot  soldiers  in  the  rear . .  were  instantly  enveloped  by 
a  whirlwind  of  horse.  1855  Kingslev  Glaucus  3  Free  from 
the  cares  of  town  business,  and  the  whirlwind  of  town 
pleasure.  1857  Buckle  Crviliz.  I.  xii.  6^9  To  see  whether 
they  who  had  raised  the  storm  could  ride  the  whirlwind. 
1518  Times  Lit.  SuppL  21  Mar.  139/1  The  verbal  whirl- 
wind of  his  \sc.  Swinburne's]  later  utterance. 

3.  attrtb.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  whirlwind ;  re- 
sembling a  whirlwind,  violent,  impetuous. 

1614  Gorges  Lncan  v.  199  Rockes  . .  ouertum'd  with 
whirle-wind  shocks.  1750  Qv.kv  Long  Story  60  Upstairs  in 
a  whirlwind  rattle.  1828  Carlvle  Misc.  (1857)  I.  120  With 
a  whirlwind  impetuosity  he  rushes  forth.  1865  Parkman 
Huguenots  ix.  (1875)  157  A  whirlwind  visitation — to  ravage, 
ruin,  and  vanish. 

4.  Comb.^  as  whirlwind-footed ^'-peopled^  -rifled 
adjs. ;  whirlwiiid-like  adj.  and  adv. 

x8ao  Shelley  Prometk.  Unb.  in.  lit.  77  *  Whirl  wind -footed 
coursers.  _  1876  Swinburne  Erechtheus  433  A  whirlwind- 
footed  bridegroom.  155(8  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  i. 
Handycrafts  448  The  flying  ajTe  he  catches,  Born  *whirl- 
winde.like.  _  1670  Drvden  'J'yrannick  Love  v.  I,  Who  . . 
Whirlwind-like,  around  him  drove  the  Air.  1837  Carlyle 
Fr.  Rev.  I.  i,  ii,  Democracy  announcing,.. that  she  is  born, 
and  whirlwind-like,  will  envelope  the  whole  world.  1840 
Chamb.  Jml.  18  Apr.  104/2  He  had  heard  a  whirlwind-like 
noise.  i8so  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  i.  204  'Mid  *whirlwind- 
peopled  mountains.  x8i8  —  Rosal.  ^  Helen  1158  *Whirl- 
wind-rifled  clouds. 

Hence  {nonce'Wds.)  WhiTlwlnd  &.,  intr.  to  rush 
impetuously  like  a  whirlwind  ;  WlxiTlwindish, 
WhiTlwindy  adjs.,  resembling  a  whirlwind. 

1892  Black  Wol/cnherg  xxii,  Thus  bereft  of  her  usual 
whirlwindish  activity.  1895  Holman-Hunt  in  Daily  News 
14  Aug.  6/2  Paris,  where  young  professors  go  whirlwinding 
in  what  they  call  study  for  a  time.  1903  Blackw.  Mag. 
Apr.  473/1  Its  whirlwindy  approach. 

Wllirl-WOrm  (hw5-jlw»im).  Also  7  whurl(e-. 
[f.  Whirl-  +  Worm  j/;.] 

+ 1.  An  insect  larva  destructive  to  plants,   Obs, 

In  quot.  1643  tr.  L.  convolvulus  a  caterpillar  that  rolls 
Itself  up  in  a  leaf;  in  quot.  1658  tr.  mod.  L.  verticillus,  Gr. 

1643  Horn  &  Rob.  (7a/tfZa«f.  l/nl.  (1650)  x'lx.  §  217  Earth- 
worms  gnaw  upon  muck.hils . . ,  moths  on  garments, . .  whirl- 
worms  [margin.  The  divets  gold-ring]  on  vines.  1658  Row- 
land  tr.  Afou/et's  Theat.  Ins.  1042  l"he  Northern  English 
call  it  Andever ;  the  Southern,  Whurlworm,  that  is,  a 
Whirl  or  little  hairy  Worm  with  many  feet :,. I.. collect.. 
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that  there  .ire  two  kindes  of  Whurlworms !   one  about 
houses,  another  in  the  fields. 

2.  A  turbellarian  worm,  rare"^,     (?  An  error.) 
1891  in  Cent.  Diet, 

Whirly(hw3uli),fl.  rare,  Also-ey.  [f. Whirl 
sb.  or  V,  +  -Y^.]  Characterized  by  whirling  or 
rotatory  movement, 

i9a6  Spirit  Pull.  ^rw/^.X.  170  Thames,  in  whirly dimples 
flowing.  1887  Meredith  Poems,  Last  Contention  vii,  A 
whirly  tune  I'hese  winds  will  pipe.  1895  —  Amazing 
J\Iarr,  xxxvii,  A  skimming  sense  of  a  drop  upon  a  funny, 
whirly  world. 

Wlli'rly-,  obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  7ukiri-  in  comb., 
as  t  whirly-bat,  f -whirly-pool,  whirly-wind=a 
W^HiRLBAT,  -POOL, -WIND  (cf.  wAir/igi^  and  whirl' 
gig)\  also  whirly-go-round  {ivkirligoround)  y  a 
merr)'-go-round ;  +  whirly-hole  (see  quot.)  ; 
f  whirly-rock,  a  spiral  or  turbinate  fossil  shell. 

i7aS  Batley  Erasvi.  Colloq.  (1733)  42  The  fighting  with 
*Whirty-bats.  1865  Meredith  Rlwda  Fleming  xHil,  He 
was  a  faithful  servant,  till  one  day  he  got  up  on  a  regular 
*whirly-go-round,  and  ever  since  ,  .  ,  such  a  little  hoy! 
1871  —  Harry  Richmond  xlvi.  Like  one  who  has  been 
gazing  on  the  whirligoround,  he  saw  the  wliole  of  women 
ruiming  or.  .waiting, , to  run  the  giddy  ring  to  perdition. 
1686  Plot  Staffordsh.  172  At  Kinfare  Towne,  ..there  goes 
another  hole  into  the  rock,..caird  *whirIeyhole,  from  the 
Eddy  of  water  the  River  makes  at  the  mouth  of  it.  I7a7 
Bailey  (Vol.  II.),  *Whirly.pool.  189a  Meredith  Ode,  To 
Comic  Spirit  87  These.. Would  keep  our  life  the  whirly 
pool  Of  turbid  stuff.  1904  Rickert  Reaper  xix.  There  s 
often  whirly-pools  in  the  sea.  x68i  Grew  Musaeum  iii.  i.  i. 
265  A  piece  of  *\Vhirly-Rock.  Turbinites  Saxum.  14. . 
Trevisas  Barth,  De  P.  R,  xi.  iv,  (Bodl.  MS.).  *Whiriy 
winde  and  a  raynye  cloude. 

.  Whime,  obs.  form  of  Quern  sb.^ 

1588  lyUls  <5-  Inv,  Durham  (Surtees)  II.  328,  j  paire  oflf 
pepper  whirnes. 

Whirr,  wliir  (liwai),  sb.  Forms :  5  Sc. 
qwirre,  6  Sc,  quhir,  6-7  whurre,  7  whirre,  7-8 
whur,  8-9  whurr,  9  whirr,  whir.     [See  next.] 

1 1.  Violent  or  rapid  movement,  rush,  hurry ; 
the  force  or  impetus  of  such  movement,  Obs. 

Sometimes  approaching  sense  2 ;  but  in  early  use  the 
stress  is  on  the  movement  rather  than  the  sound. 

0x400-50  lyars  Alex.  560  All  flames  }je  flode  as  it  fire 
were,. .And  J>an  ouer-qwelmys  in  a  qwirre.  Ibid.  1854  In 
a  qwirre  [v.r,  whirre]  as  J>e  quele  turnes.  15x3  Douglas 
jEnets  XII.  v,  114  The  sovir  schaft  flaw  quhisland  wyth 
a  quhir.  <z<553  IJdall  Royster  D.  I,  iii.  (Arb.)  20  No 
iiaste  but  good,.. for  whip  and  whurre  The  olde  prouerbe 
doth  say,  neuer  made  good  furre. 

\\i,  fg.  Commotion  of  mind  or  feeling;  a 
mental  or  nervous  shock.   Obs, 

1628  Feltham  Resolves  11.  [i.]  xl.  121  Knowing  himselfe 
chollericke,  and  in  that  whirre  of  the  mind,  apt  to  rush  vpon 
foule  transgression.  170a  Vanbbugh  False  Friend  v.  i, 
I'm  mightily  muddled  with  a  Whur— round  ^about  in  my 
head.  1718  Vanbr.  &  Cie.  Prov.  Husb.  11.  i,  They  slupt 
the  Door  full  in  my  Feace,and  gave  me  such  a  whurrhere— 
I  thought  they  had  beaten  my  brains  out  ! 

2,  A  continuous  vibratory  sound,  such  as  that 
made  by  the  rapid  fluttering  of  a  bird's  or  insect's 
wings,  by  a  wheel  turning  swiftly,  or  by  a  body 
rushing  through  the  air. 

1677  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recr,  11.  168  Whur  is  the  rising  and 
fluttering  of  Partridge  or  Pheasant.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1824)  II.  346  The  Goat-sucker  ..  makes  a  loud 
singular  noise,  like  the  whirr  of  a  spinning-wheel.  1829 
SouTHEY  All /or  Love  11.  x,  A  whirr  of  unseen  wings  he 
heard.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  11.  11.  iii,  The  wide  simul- 
taneous whirr  of  shouldered  muskets.  1847  Longf.  Ev.  i. 
i.  23  Shuttles. .Mingled  their  sound  with  the  whir  of  the 
wheels.  1887  Hall  Caine  Son  of  Hagar  ni,  v,  Between 
the  whirrs  of  the  wind  he  heard  the  tinkle  of  the  signal 
bell.  1893  Tout  Edvj.  /,  xi.  (1896)  i96_The_king's  horse 
took  fright  at  the  whirr  of  the  sails  of  a  windmill. 

fig.  1874  Meredith  Let,  to  Capi,  Maxse  5  Aug.,  I  do  not 
see  my  way  out  of  tlie  encircling  whirr  of  work. 

Whirr,  whir,  v.  {adv.,  int.)  Forms:  5  Sc, 
quirr(e,  quir,  quhir,  5-7  whirre,  6  Sc.  qiihirr(e, 
quhyrr(e,  7  whiirre,  7,  9  whtirr,  8  whur,  7- 
whirr,  whir.  [The  early  occurrence  of  this  vb. 
and  the  related  sb.  in  northern  texts  makes  a  Scandi- 
navian origin  probable  ;  cf.  Da.  kvirre  :—  *hvirve^ 
Norw.  kvirrUy  Sw.  dial,  kvirray  app,  assimilated 
forms  of  a  verb  *h7)irfa  (cf.  ON.  hverfa  Whakve 
27.),  related  to  hvirjtllf  hvirfta  WniRn.  In  later 
use  the  Eng.  verb  has  been  reinforced  by  onoma- 
topoeia.] 

1.  trans,  f  a.  To  throw  or  cast  with  violence 
and  noise  ;  to  fling,  hurl.  Obs, 

a  x^oo-So  Wars  Alex.  2226  Othire  athlls  of  amies  Albastis 
bendis,  Quirys  \v.r.  whirres]  out  quarrels.  1605  Hvlvester 
Dh  Bartas  11.  iii.  Captains  516  The  formost  Ranks  it  [sc. 
hailshot]  whirr'd  Upon  the  next,  the  second  on  the  third. 

b.  To  carry  or  hurry  along,  to  move  or  stir, 
with  a  rushing  or  vibratory  sound,  (In  mod.  use 
causal  from  2.) 

1608  Shaks.  Per,  iv.  i.  21  A  lasting  storme^  whirring  me 
from  my  friends.  1909  Nation  27  Nov.  363/1  I'hey  whirred 
their  wings.  loax  A.  F.  Robertson  Story  of  Pam  ix,  As 
he  was  'whirrecf*  through  the  night. 

2.  intr.  To  move  swiftly  in  some  way  (rush,  fly, 
dart,  flutter,  turn,  etc.)  with  a  continuous  vibratory 
sound,  as  various  birds,  rapidly  revolving  wheels, 
bodies  flying  quickly  through  the  air,  etc. 

1x1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1556  All  J>e  cite . . fclowis  him  eftir, 
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Quirris  \v,y.  whirrez]  furth  all  in  quite.  t%x%  Douglas 
^neis  xii.  xiv.  96  Furth  flaw  the  schaft.. And  quhirrand 
smait  him  throw  the  thee.  1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11. 
iii.  III.  Laio  yjg  As  the  poor  Partridge,  cover 'd  with  the  net, 
In  vain  dotn  strive,.. r or,  the  close  meshes.. Suffer  the 
same  no  more  to  whurre  aloft.  1606  Chapmas  Gentl. 
Usher  ui.  ii.  14  The  great  wheeles,Turning  but  softly,  m.ake 
the  lesse  to  whirre  About  their  businesse.  x7a8-46  Thom- 
son Spring  692  With  stealthy  wing,,  .Amid  a  neighbouring 
bush  they  silent  drop,  And  whirring  thence,,  .deceive  The 
unfeeling  school-boy,  X830  Lvtton  Paul  Clifford  xii,  The 
distant  wheel  of  a  carriage  whirred  on  the  ear.  1859  H, 
KiNCSLEV  G,  Ha/nlyn  xxviii,  Through  the  grassy  flat, 
where  the  quail  whirred  before  them.  X864  Skeat  tr, 
Uhlantts  Poems  356  Hark  1  arrows  are  whirring,  swords 
clash  in  the  fray.  1899  Werner  Captain  of  Locusts  25 
The  locusts  whirred  up  round  his  horse's  hoofs. 

3.  Without  implication  of  onward  movement  S 
To  make  or  emit  a  vibratory  sound. 

1804  A.  Wilson  in  Poems  ^  Lit.  Prose  (1B76)  II.  359  The 
squirrel  chipped,  the  tree  frog  whirred.  1886  Stevenson 
Kidnapped  xxii,  Grasshoppers  whirring  in  the  grass.  1899 
J.  L.  VViLLiAMS  Stolen  Story  etc.  154  The  telephone  bell 
whirred.  1905  A.  C  Benson  Upton  Lett,  83  The  casements 
whirr,  the  organ  speaks. 
b.  dial.  To  snarl  or  growl ;  to  purr, 

X706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Whur,  to  snarl,  as  a  Dog 
does.  X843  J.  Ballantine  Gaberlunzie' s  Wallet  209  At 
your  feet . .  Whurrs  your  wee  catty.  1847  Halli well,  Whurre 
to  growl,  as  a  dog. 

4.  The  verb-stem  as  int.  or  adv,^  expressing  a 
sudden  or  rapid  movement  with  vibratory  sound. 

x6oo  Dr.  Dodypoll  ni.  D4b,  Whirre,  I  haue  sirooke  him 
vnder  the  shorte  ribs,  a  1625  Fletcher  Fair  Maid  Inn  v. 
i,  You  demand  if  I  am  guilty,  whir  says  my  cloak  by  a  trick 
of  Legerdemain^  now  I  am  not  guilty.  1826  Disraeli  Viv. 
Grey  vi.  i,  Whirr  I  the  exploded  cork  whizzed  through  the 
air.  X836  T.  Hook  G,  G/iruey  v.  (1850)  I.  87  Whurr  went  the 
pheasants— bang  went  the  barrels.  1844  Kinglake  £(?///(?« 
I,  Whirr  I  whirr  !  all  by  wheels  1 — whiz  !  whiz  !  all  by  steam  I 
x8s8  Thackeray  Virgin,  xxxix,  Whirr  came  the  wheels— 
the  carriage  stopped  at  the  very  door. 

Whirra,-oo,Wliirret:  see  Wibra,\Vherret. 

Whiriick,  variant  of  Wherbet. 

i76o-7a  H.  Brooke  Fool  ofQual.  (1809)  I.  iii.  17  Harry. . 
gave  master  such  a  whirrick,  that  his  cries  instantly  sounded 
the  ne  plus  ultra  to  such  kind  of  diversions. 

Wnirring  (.hwa-rig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Whirr  v,  + 
-INO  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Whirr  ;  a  con- 
tinuous vibratory  sound,  or  movement  with  such 
a  sound. 

1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  \u  30  This  speech.. doth  greatly  loy 
the  Greekes,  I'hey  such  a  noyse  and  whirring  made.  1598 
Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  i.  Furies  115  'Ihe  first-mov'd 
heav'n  (in't  self  it  self  stil  stirring)  Rapts  with  his  course 
(quicker  then  windes  swift  whirring)  All  th'  other  Sphear& 
x8xi  Shelley  St.  Irxyne  ix.  Pr.  Wks.  1888  I.  190  Save  by 
the  whirrings  of  the  bats,  the  stillness.. was  uninterrupted. 
X840  Thackeray  George  Cruikshank  {1S69)  305  What  a 
pious  whirring  of  bible  leaves  one  hears  all  over  the  church, 
X863  Bates  Nat.  Amazons  I.  i.  9  The  whirring  of  cicadas. 
X918  H.  BiNDLOSS  Agatha's  Fortune  ii.  An  electric  fan  made 
an  unpleasant  whirring. 

Wni'rring,  ///.  a,  [f.  as  prec,  +  -ing  2.]  That 
whirrs  ;  moving  with  or  making  a  vibratory  sound  ; 
also  said  of  the  sound. 

CX480  Henrvson  Tiial  of  Fox  116  The  quhuirand  \v,  r, 
quhrynand]  quhitret  with  the  quhasill  went.  cx6ix  Chap- 
man Iliad  xvn.  399  The  whirring  chariot,  1611  Cotcr., 
Ronc^,  hurled ;  or  making  a  whurring  noise,  as  a  stone,  &c., 
cast  with  violence.  1704  Pope  Windsor  Forest  m  From 
the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs.  1783  Burns 
'•Now  westlin  winds'  i,  The  moorcock  springs,  on  whirring 
wings,  Amang  the  blooming  heather.  1830  Tennyson  Owl 
i.  The  whirring  sail  goes  round.  X841  James  Corse  de  Leon 
iii.  The  whirring  scream  of  the  night  hawk. 

"W"hirrit,Whirroll,  obs.  ff.  Whebret,  Whirl  j^. 

Wlli'rry,  sb,  ?  Obs.  In  7  wherry,  whtiirie, 
[Cf,  next.]  a,  A  rapid  or  sudden  movement. 
D.  Activity. 

x6xx  Cotgb.,  Bacule,  a  square,  and  heauie  dore.  .let  fal  (as 
a  Portcullis)  in  a  trice,  with  a  whurrie.  i6aa  Mabbe  tr. 
Aleman's  Guzman  dAlf.  1.  229  A  company  of  beetle- 
heads,  dull-spirited  fellowes,  that  had  no  wherry  in  them. 
X67S  CoVEL  in  Early  I'oy.  Levant  (Hakl.  Soc.)  214  At  last, 
with  a  merry  wherry  of  their  musick,  they  turn  round  (as 
the  Dervises)  a  long  time. 

"Wllirry  (hwiri),  v.  Now  Sc.  Forms ;  6 
whirrye,  -ie,  7  whurry,  wherry,  7,  9  Sc,  whirry, 
[?  f.  Whirr  +  -Y,  after  A«/ry,] 

1.  trans.  To  carry  or  drive  swiftly;  to  hurry 
along,     Alsoy^. 

X58a  Stanyhurst  jEnets  ni.  (Arb.)  89  Hoyse  me  hence._, 
too  sum  oother  countrye  me  whirrye.  i6»i  T.  Bedford  ^/« 
unto  Death  29  The.. sea  that  is.  .whirryedand  tossed  with 
a  tempestuous  winde.  x66o  Bonde  Scut.  Rig.  51  As  the 
unruly  quadrupedes  whirried  about  the  Chariot, . .  untill  they 
had  set  the  whole  world  on  fire,  /x  X756  Halket  in 
W.  Walker  Bards  Bon-Accord  (1887)  205  111  boding  comets 
blaze  o'erhead,  O  whirry  whigs  awa',  man.  i8ao  Scott 
Monast.  Intiod.  Ep,  *Some  of  the  quality,  that  were  o'  his 
ain  unhappy  persuasion,  had  the  corpse  whirried  away  up 
the  water.' 

fig.  16x9  Sclater  Expos.  I  Thess.  v.  21.  548  Giddie  and 
inconstant  people,  wherried  about  with  euery  blast  of  vaine 
Doctrine.  x6ai  T.  Williamson  tr.  Gouiart's  Wise  Vieiliard 
58  Whurried  about  with  intemperate  lusts  and  desires.  1675 
T.  Brooks  Gold.  Key  4  A  Christian  Is  sometimes  wherried 
and  whirled  away  by  sin  before  he  is  a  ware, 

2.  intr.  To  move  or  go  rapidly,  hurry. 

c  1630  Robin  Good/ellow  in  Roxb.  Ball.  (1874)  II.  82 
Through  pooles  and  ponds,  I  whirry,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  I 
x6qi  Sir  T.  P.  Blount  Ess.  103  When  once  the  spoke  of  the 
Wheel  is  uppermost,  it  soon  whuxri«s  to  the  bottom.     i8t9 
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Scott  Hri.  Midi,  xviii,  Her  and  the  gudeman  will,  be 
whirr>'ing  through  the  blue  lift  on  a  broom-shank. 

Whirry,  obs.  form  of  Quakbt  j/'.i 

Whirtle,  variant  of  Woktle. 

WhlruelCl,  obs.  forms  of  Whirl  sb. 

Whish  (hwij),  sb.  [Imitative.]  A  soft  sibilant 
sound,  as  that  of  something  moving  rapidly  through 
tlie  air  or  over  the  surface  of  water.  Cf.  SwiSH  sb.^  i. 

1808  Jamieson,  \Vhish,ii>kuik,  a  rushingor  whizzing  sound. 
x85a  Mayne  Reio  Rifle  Rcuigers  I.  viii.  103  The  'whish  ' 
of  a  rocket  attracted  our  afttentton.  1863  Power  Arab. 
Days  ft  ^ts.  25  I'he  noises  on  deck,  and  the  whish  of  the 
waterthrou?h  which  we  were  rapidly,  .cutting our  way.  1890 
Hallett  Tftous.  Mites  453  The  howls  of  these  poor  creatures, 
-t^ether  with  the  whish  of  the  cane,  is  heard  through  the 
city. 

Wllisll,  a^  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Cf.  Whisht  and 
Whcsh.]  Hushed,  silent:  =  Whisht a.l,WHi8Ta.l 

a  i6ta  Haringtom  ^/i/^.  i.  xxvii,  (1618)  B7,  Youtookemy 
answer  well,  and  all  was  whish. 

Whish,  a.2  (dial.) :  see  Wisht. 
Whish  (hwij),  ».!     Also  6  whysshe.    [Imi- 
tative.]    Hence  Whishing  vbl,  sb,  and  ///.  a. 

1.  inlr.  To  utter  the  syllable  '  whish '  or  a  sound 
resembling  \t ;  tram,  to  drive  or  chase  by  crying 
'  whish ! ' 

1518  Sel.  Cases  Star  Chamber  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  133  (HeJ 
whysshyd  them  booth  owte  of  the  churche.  1538  Bale  Thre 
Lawes  B  iij  b.  With  whysperynges  and  whysshynges.  Z844 
Blackw.  Mae.  Aug.  243/1  He  Uc.  an  ostler]  had  relieved 
the  process  of  whish — whishing  at  the  horses,  in  imparting 
letc).     1807  J.   HocKiNO  Birthright  ii,  We  beard  them 

*  whishing    up  the  sheep. 

2.  To  malce  a  soft  sibilant  sound  of  this  kind,  as 
a  body  rushing  through  air  or  water,  or  the  wind 
among  trees,  etc, 

1540  Palscr.  Acolasius  Aa  iv  b,  What  a  whishyngc  of  the 
wynde  is  yonder.  1565  Cooper  Thesaurus^  Brumasfiirans 
..whishyng  with  wtnde.  1856  S.  Rogers  Tabte-Talk^  11 
You  could  hear  the  whishing  sound  of  the  ladies'  trains. 
1860  O.  W.  Holmes  Prof.  Breai/.-t.  vi,  The  lightning- 
exprc^-train  whishes  by  a  station. 

Whish,  v.^  Now  dial.  Also  6  whyah.  [f. 
Whish  int.^ ;  cf.  Whisht  v.,  Whist  p.i] 

L  Irons.  To  silence,  put  to  silence,  hush. 

x54a  Udall  Erasnt.  Apoph.  287  b,  Pompeius  cooled  & 
whyshed  hym  in  this  wyse.  1684  O.  Hevwood  Diaries  (1885) 
IV.  Ill  Sir  Jo.  Kay  silenced  and  whisht  him* 

2.  intr.    To  be  silent  or  quiet. 

1607  ToMKis  Lingua  IV.  viii,  Why  do  you  whish  thus? 
here's  none  to  heare  ^ou.  _  1876  Blackmore  Cripps  xlix, 
Whish  ! — can't  'ee  whish,  with  my  name  so  pat? 

Whish,  i^tt^■  Now  dial.  Also  9  Sc.  wheesli. 
[Cf.  HcsH  int..  Whisht  «»/.]  An  exclamation  to 
command  silence  :  Hush  ! 

163s  QuARLES  Embl.  II.  viii.  9  Whish,  lullaby,  . .  What 
aylcs  my  Babe  to  cr>'?  1675  Covel  in  Early  Voy.  Levant 
(Hakluyt  Soc.)  194  All  the  waiteis  cry'd :  Whish,  whish, 
etc  in  token  of  silence.     1858  Trollope  Dr,  Thtrme  xix, 

*  A  good  dinner  now  and  then  is  a  very  good  thing.*  *  Yes  | 
but  Idon't  like  eating  it  with  hogs.  *  •  \Vhish-h  i^softly,  softly, 
Mr.  Gresham,  or  you'U  disturb  Mr.  Apjohn's  digestion. 
1876  [see  prec  a]. 

Whish,  ini."^  Also  6  Sc.  qiihisch.  Imitation 
of  a  soft  sibilant  or  rushing  sound,  as  of  something 
moving  rapidly  through  the  air,  etc. 

1535  Ly.ndesav  Satyre  1J20  Gif  that  3our  mawkine  cryis 
quhisch.  169a  D.  Lawsos  in  G.  L.  Burr  Narr.  Witchcraft 
Cases  (1914)  153  Makeing  as  if  she  would  fly,  stretching  up 
her  arms  as  high  as  she  could,  and  crying  Whish,  Whish, 
Whish  1 '  1839  Hood  Sonn.  to  Vauxhall  9  Whish — 
ish !— On  high  The  rocket  rushes.  1849  Cupples  Green 
Hand  vil,  Whish  1  rush  !  came  the  rain  in  sheets  and 
bucketfuls.  1894  Femn  Reeil  Gold  xxiii,  Whish,  whirr,  came 
a  peculiar  sound. 

WMshin,  obs.  form  of  Cdshioit. 
Whisht   (hwijt),   sb.     Also  9  Sc,  wheesht, 
wheisht.     [f.  Whisht  »W.1 

1.  An  utterance  of  '  whisht ! '  to  enjoin  silence  : 
cf.  Whist  sb.^  i. 

1553  T.  WiLs«N  Rhet.  106  A  Whisht  is  when  we  bid  them 
bolde  their  peace  that  baue  least  cause  to  speake.  1908 
Wevuax  W.ld  Geese  viii.  What  do  you  mean  with  your 

*  wbishts '  and  your  nods  ? 

2.  .Silence ;  in  phr.  to  hold  on/s  whisht,  to  keep 
silence.  Sc, 

X785  Burns  Vision  l,  43,  1  held  my  whisht  |  The  infant 
aith.nalf-form'd,  was  crusht.  1814  MAcrAGGART  Gallovid. 
Kucycl.  S.V.  lyheesht,  Haud  yotir  wheesht,  be  silent.  1895 
Crockett  Men  0/ Moss-flags  xxxv.  You  ken  naught  about 
it.    You  had  better  hold  your  wheesht, 

3.  A  whisper ;  with  negative  =  '  not  a  whisper*, 
not  the  least  utterance.  Sc, 

a  1774  FtRGLssoN  Eel.  Poet.  Wks.  (1800)  89  Be  you  as 
calm's  a  mouse.  Nor  let  your  whisht  be  heard.  s88i 
Walford  Dici  Net/uriy  v,  There  is  na  a  wheesht  against 
him. 

■Whisht  (hwijt),a.l  Hovfdial.  Also6whysht(e, 
9.%-.  wheesht.  [A  variant  of  WuiSTa.l;  cf.WHiSHT 
int.']    Silent,  quiet,  still,  hushed. 

1570  T.  Wilson  Demosth.  Ornt.,  Life  117  He  desired., 
to  lell  them  a  merie  tale.  Where  vpon  when  eucr^'  man  was 
whisht  and  still,  he  sayde  thus.  1615  Bricmtman  Rev.  143 
Reprehensions  are  whisht,  wickednes  raigneth.  x8os  R. 
Anderson  Cumhld.  Ball.  (iSo*;)  s  As  whisht  as  a  mouse. 
1893  Stevenson  Crt/rr/»«rt  XV,  Nights.,  when  be  was  here  on 
sentry,  the  place  a'  wheesht. 

Hence  'Wbi'ahtly  ctdv.,  silently,  qnietly. 


1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  xvi.  23-28, 1  shall  than 
speake  vnto  you  whishtlye  and  without  woordes. 

Whisht,  0.2  {dial.) :  see  Wisht. 

Whisht,  V.  Now  dial.  Also  9  Sc,  wheesht. 
[f.  Whisht  int.    Cf.  Whish  z;.2,  'Whist  ti.i] 

1.  intr.  To  be  silent,  keep  silence. 

1815  Scott  Cry  il/.  xlviii,  Wasp — Wasp,  whisht,  hinny.. 
and  let's  hear  what  they're  doing.— Deil's  in  ye,  will  ye 
whisht?  1894  'J.  S.  Winter'  Red  Coats  50  '  Whisht, 
woman,  whisht,'  interposed  Trueman  ..'No,  I  just  won't 
whisht,  William  Trueman.' 

2.  trans.  To  put  to  silence,  silence,  hush. 

1804  R.  CoupER  Poetry  II.  11  (Eng.  Dial.  Diet.)  A  weel. 
claw'd  luif  whishts  the  harangue.  1897  C.  M.  Campbell 
Deilie  Jock  iv,  Wheesht  your  gab. 

Whisht  (hwiJt),  int.  Now  dial.  Also  5 
whisoht,  7-9  wheesht.  [A  natural  utterance, 
nearly  identical -with  the  i6th  c.  huissht  (see  Husht 
««a1),  and  with  Whist  »«/.']  An  exclamation 
enjoining  silence :  Hash ! 

14..  Whbht,  whischt  [see  quot.  1382  s.v.  Whist  i«/.'J. 
1684  [Meriton]  Yorksh.  Dial.  53  Wheesht,  wheesht,  my 
^Iother's  coming  up.  1735  Ramsay  Gentle  Sheph.  m.  x. 
Prol.,  But  whisht  1  it  is  the  Knight  in  Masquerade,  That 
comes.  181S  Scott  Guy  M.  xlv.  But  whisht,  I  hear  the 
keeper  coming.  1893  Stevenson  Catriona  xxx,  *  Wheesht  1 ' 
said  he, '  this  is  my  affairs  '. 

Whisk  (hwisk),  rf.l  Forms :  4-6  Sc.  -wysk, 
5-6  Sc.  quhisk,  .15-9  wisk,  6  whysk,  6-7  -whiske, 
7  wiske,  6-  whisk,  [orig.  wisk,  tvysk,  and  first 
in  Sc.  texts ;  partly  f.  VVhisk  v.,  partly  ad.  Scandi- 
navian sb.  represented  by  ON.  visk  wisp,  Sw.  visia 
besom,  wisp,  swab,  Norw.  visk  wisp,  cluster,  pull, 
tug  =  OHG.  wise  (MHG.,  G.  wiscK)  wisp  of  hay, 
dish-clout,  (M)Du.  wisch  wisp,  LG.  wisk  quick 
movement,  moment  of  time :  see  Whisk  v^ 

I.  1.  A  brief  rapid  sweeping  movement ;  a 
sudden  light  stroke,  rush,  dart,  etc. ;  a  light  stroke 
of  a  brush  or  other  sweeping  implement.  Also 
transf.  six&fig. 

In  later  use  regarded  as  noun  of  action  from  the  verb 
{quasi  an  act  of  whisking) ;  but  evidenced  in  quots.  earlier 
than  the  verb. 

With  a  7vhish  becomes  phrasal  =  in  an  instant,  in  a  flash  t 
similarly  iu  a  whisk. 

Z375  Barbour  Bru<ev.6^i  Theking..Vatit  thesper.  .And 
with  a  wysk  ihe  bed  of-strak.  c  i^Bo  Henhvson  Paddock 
4-  Mouse  122  With  ane  wisk.. He  daucht  his  cluik  betuix 
thame.  a  1510  Douglas  K.  Hart  1.  199  Fresche  Bewtie 
with  ane  wysk  come  vp  belyve.  1577  Stanyhurst  Descr. 
Irel.  i8/i  in  Holinshed,  Sodaynly  it  [sc.  a  salmon]  fetcheth 
such  a  round  Whiske,  that  at  a  tnce  it  skippeth  tp  the  top  of 
the  rocke.  a  1586  Montgomerie  Misc.  Poeuts  iii.  28  Quhen 
with  a  quhisk  sho  [sc.  Fortune)  quhirlis  about  hir  quhcilL 
1589  {?  Lylv]  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  To  Rdr.,  To  giue  them 
a  whiske  with  their  owne  wand,  a  16*5  Fletcher' AW/<f 
Gent.  V.  i,  This  first  sad  whisk  [of  the  sword]  Takes  off  thy 
Dukedom.  1644  Bulwer  Chirol.  94  [He]  brings  in  Cesar 
in  Ihe  whiske  of  one  of  his  Epigrams,  a  1693  Urquhart's 
Rabelais  iiL  xvii.  141  Three  Whisks  of  a  Broom  Besom. 
i8ai  Scorr  Pirate  xxi.  Come  and  gae  like  a  glance  of  the 
sun,  or  the  whisk  of  a  whirlwind.  1853  Lytton  My  Ntniel 
IV.  xi.  The  pad  [mare],  .giving  a  petulant  whisk  of  her  tail. 
1863  Lowell  Two  Scenes  from  Life  of  Blondel  11.  v.  If 
a  whisk  of  Fate's  broom  snap  your  cobweb  asunder.  1863 
Reader  y  Nov.  538  His  [sc.  tiger's]  tail  looks  as  if  it  had 
a  wisk  in  it  still.  i8<9  Mrs.  Stowe  Oldtown  Folks  xxxiv. 
(1870)  407  These  wifd.  sudden  whisks  of  gaiety.  1896 
CoMAN  Doyle  Rodney  Stone  xiii,  He  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  . .  turning  with  a  whisk  upon  his  heel  every  now 
and  then.  1900  Zangwill  Mantle  of  Elijah  u.  xv.  You  see 
it  all  in  a  whisk. 

H.  2.  A  neckerchief  worn  by  women  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  1 7th  century.  Obs.  exc.  Hist, 

1654  in  Jeaff'reson  Midsx.  County  Rec.  (1888)  III.  225 
Six  Corle  Whiskes  worth  seventeen  shillings,  six  Corle 
Gorgctts  worth  fourteen  shillings,  [etc.].  a  1658  Cleveland 
Zealous  Disc.  Wks.  (1687)  382  Pray  rectifie  my  Gorget, 
smooth  my  Whisk.  1660  Pepys  Diary  22  Nov.,  Sly  wile., 
bought  her  a  white  whisk  and  put  it  on.  1688  Holme 
Armoury  III.  ii.  17/1  A  Womans  Neck  Whisk,  .is  used  both 
Plain  and  Laced,  and  is  called  of  most  a  Gorgett  or  a  falling 
Whisk.  1706  E.  Waro  Hud.  Rediv,  (Nares)  With,  whisks 
of  lawn,  by  grannums  wore.! 

3.  An  instrument,  now  freq.  a  bundle  of  wires, 
for  beating  up  eggs,  cream,  or  the  like. 

i66i  Boyle  Orig.  Formes  I,  Qual.  iii  By  beating  the 
White  of  an  Egge  well  with  a  whisk,  you  may  reduce  it 
fi  .jm  a  somewhat  Tenacious  into  a  Fluid  Body.  1747  Mrs. 
Glasse  Cookery  XV.  140  First  beat  the  Whites  of  the  Eggs 
up  well  with  a  Whisk.  i88a  Wore.  Exhib.  Catal.  in.  38 
l^g  whisk  for  confectioners. 

4.  A  bundle  or  tuft  of  twigs,  hair,  feathers,  etc 
fixed  on  a  handle,  used  for  brushing  or  dusting; 
also,  a  water-sprinkler. 

1719  Swift  Direct.  Serv.  viii.  (1745)  75  If  you  happen  to 
break  any  China  with  the  Top  of  the  Wisk.  1771  T.  Simp- 
ion  Vermin-Killer  18  With  a  whisk,  sprinkle  the  com., 
with  it.  1834  Marhyat  Peter  Simple  xiii,  Father  M'Grath 
seizetl  hold  of  the  pot  of  holy  water,  and  dipping  in  the  little 
whisk,  began  to  sprinkle  the  room.  1844  G.  Dodd  Textile 
Manuf.  vL  176  'The  reeler  then  takes  a  whisk  of  fine  twigs 
bound  together. 

b.  A  slender  hair-like  or  bristle-like  part  or 
apfiendage,  as  those  on  the  tails  of  certain  insects. 

(In  first  quot.  app.  used  for  '  sting  '.) 

a  1618  Sylvester  Tobacco  Battered  ^  The.  .piercing 
Poyson  of  a  Dragons  Whisk,  Or  deadly  Ey-shot  of  a  Basi- 
lisk. 1676  Cotton  Angler  11.  viiL  72  This.  .Stone-Flie,. 
has  two  or  three  whisks  ■ .  at  the  tag  of  his  tail.  1747 
BoWLKBR  Art  Angling  64  The  May  Fly. .with  a  long 
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forked  Tail  made  with  the  Hair  or  Whisks  of  a  Fitchew's 
Tail.  i8s9  KiNGSLEV  Glaucus  (ed.  4)  198  The  Ephemerae., 
throwing  off  the  whole  of  their  skins  (even,  .to  the  skin  of 
the  eyes  and  wings,  and  the  delicate  '  whisks  *  at  their  tail). 
1886  F.  M.  Halford  Floating  Flies  38  If  the  fly  to  be 
imitated  has  seta  or  .whisks.  1887  J.  H.  Keene  Fishing 
Tackle  181  Two  whisks  from  a  long  fibre  hackle,  or  two 
rabbit's  whiskers. 

c.  The  panicle  or  other  part  of  certain  plants 
used  for  making  into  brushes  or  brooms;  esp.  the 
panicle  of  the  common  millet  or  '  broom-corn ' 
{Sorghum  vulgare) ;  hence,  the  plant  itself. 

t757  [see  whisk  seed  in  7].  1805  Trans.  Soc.  Arts 
XXI II.  258  Whisk,  the  article  of  which  carpet  brushes  are 
formed.  1874  Treas.  Bot.  Suppl.,  Whisk,  a  trade  name  for 
the  flower-spikes  of  .9<j?-^/r«;«  vulgare.  xB^^Let.  to  Editor 
front  Director  of  Kevj  Gardens,  The  fibrous  root  received 
for  identification  is  that  of  Chrysopogon  Gryllus,  Trin. 
known  as  the  Venetian  or  French  Whisk.  1903  Hannah 
Textile  Fibres  157  Whisk,  SIexican(.^K'awr/«?«ai:r(»«rr:). 
Ibid.  160  Whisk,  Italian  {Sorghum). 

d.  A  small  bunch,  tuft,  wisp, 

184s  S.  JuDD  Margaret  11.  xi,  The  ceiling  was  divided  by 
whislcs  of^flowers.  x86a  Smiles  £'«^iH«r.i  III.  318  Holding 
over  their  work  large  whisks  of  straw . .  to  protect  the  bricks 
and  cement. 

e.  A  swarm  of  insects  whisking  or  moving 
briskly  about.     rare~^. 

1867  F.  Francis  Bk.  Angling yi.  202  The  Foetid  Brown, 
or  .mushroom  fly.  .may  be  seen  in  small  whisks  or  swarms, 
skipping  up  and  down  over  the  water. 
5.  A  name  for  various  mechanical  appliances 
having  a  whisking  movement,  a.  A  kind  of  win- 
nowing-machine.  b.  A  machine  for  winding  yam. 
c.  A  cooper's  plane  for  levelling  the  chimes  of 
casks. 

1813  Vancouver  Agric.  Devon  127  Few  winnowing, 
machines,  saving  a  common  whisk  or  fly,  are  used  in  this 
county.  1835  Jahieson,  Whisks,  a  machine  for  winding 
yam  on  a  quill  or  clue.  1863  } .y^ Ki^on  Weaving  ii.  57  In 
winding  warp  from  the  hank,  swifts  or  whisks  are  used.  1875 
Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Whisk,  a  cooper's  plane. 
III.  1 6.  A  whipper-snapper.  Obs.  slang. 

x6a8  Ford  Lover's  Mel.  in.  1,  No  quarrels,  good'ee 
Whiske.  a  1658  Brome  Novella  iv.  ii.  L  7  b,  Nic.  This  is 
the  Gentleman.  Pi.  Tis  the  proud  Braches  whiske  !  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Whisk,  a  little  inconsiderable, 
impertinent  Fellow. 

iV.  7.  attrib.  and  Comb.  (Some  of  these  may 
be  regarded  as  attrib.  uses  of  the  stem  of  Whisk  ».) 
'Wh^k  broom  =  sense  4 ;  t  whlsk-oomb  (see 
quot.) ;  +  whisk  rod,  a  rod  consisting  of  twigs  or 
the  like  (cf.  Whisk  v,  4)  ;  ■whisk  seed,  inillet-seed 
(see  4  c) ;  whisk  tail,  a  tail  that  is  or  may  be 
whisked ;  hence  whisk- taileda.,  having  a  whisk  tail. 

1857  Local  Act  20^  21  Vict.  c.  cxlii.  Sched  (B)  *Whisk 
Brooms,  loose,  per  1,000  009.  1897  Army  ^  Navy  Co-op. 
Soc.,  Ltd.  No.  4  Dept.  Special  List  193  Whisk  Broom, 
Leather  bound  with  handle.  1688  Holme  Armoury  ill. 
xiv.  (Roxb.)  13/1  The  *Wiske  combe,  haue.teeth  on  one 
side,  and  are  wide  and  slender.  Ibid.  vii.  312/1  The 
*Whisk  Rod  is  used  to  correct  Rebellious  Youtlis.  1757 
Franklin  Lett.  Wks.  1887  II.  494,  I  enclose  you  some 
*whisk  seed  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  com,  good  for  creatures.  1675 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  976/4  One  Bay  Mare,  ..with  a  *whisk  Tayl, 
1697  Flying  Post  19-21  Oct.  2/2  A  smalt  Spaniel  l.ap.Dog, 
.  .a  short  whisk  Tail.  x7to  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5836/4  A  well 
spread  Mare, . .  with  a  snort  whisk  Tail.  1675  Ibid.  No. 
052/4  Two  Geldings, .  .both  "whisk  Tail'd.  1859  Christina 
Rossetti  Goblin  Market  107  The  whisk.tailed  merchant 
bade  her  taste. 

■Whisk,  J*.  2  Obs.  or  dial,  [?  f.  Whisk  z/.]  The 
earlier  name  of  the  card-game  now  called  whist 
(Whist  sb.^).  Also  attrib.  Hence  fWhl'sker 
(wlsker)  mmce-wd.,  a  whist-player. 

s6ai  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Motto  D  4,  He  flings  his  money 
free.  .At  One  and  thirty,  or  at  Poore  and  rich.  Ruffe,  slam, 
"Trump,  nody,  whisk.  1674  Cotton  Comtl.  Gamester  v. 
(1680)  61  The  elder  begins  and  younger  follows  in  suit  as  at 
Whidt.  [Elsewhere  in  the  book  Whist.)  1704  T.  Baker 
Act  tit  Oxf  in.  iL  33  We'll  sit  down  to  Ombre,  Picquet, 
Wisk,  and  Swabbers ;  or  One  and  Thirty  Bone-ace.  17J3 
Lady  Bristol  in  Lett.bks.  J.  Hervey,  ist  Earl  of  Bristol 
(1894)  II.  278  The  wiskers  have  promised  me  some  diversion. 
Ibid.  287,  I  reign  Queen  of  the  whisk  party.  Ibid.  291  He 
will  be  roissd  . .  as  a  whisk  player.  17J8  (see  Swabber  'J. 
1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  75  Playing  at  whisk  in  an 
obscure  village,  in  the  Christmas  holidays.  1839  Bbockett 
N.  C.  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Whisk,  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  whist. 
1854  Miss  Bakek  NortliamM.  Gloss.,  Whisk,  whist,  a  game 
at  cards.  i88a  [see  Swab  sb.^\. 
Whisk,  V.  (adv.,  int.)  Forms :  see  Whisk  sb.'^ 
[In  early  use  Sc. ;  prob.  of  Scandinavian  origin  : 
cf.  Sw.  viska  to  whisk  (off),  sponge,  Da.  viske  to 
wipe,  whisk,  rub,  sponge  (a  gun),  Norw.  viska  to 
put  straw,  etc.  togettier  in  a  bundle  =  OHG. 
wiskm  (MHG.,  G.  wischen)  to  wipe,  fintr-  to 
move  lightly  or  briskly,  LG.  wisken  to  move 
quickly,  wipe  off,  etc  :  cf.  Whisk  sb.^  The  spelling 
with  wh  was  adopted  as  being  symbolic  (cf.  whip).'] 
1.  intr.  To  move  with  a  light  rapid  sweeping 
motion  ;  to  make  a  single  sudden  movement  of 
this  kind,  to  rush  or  dart  nimbly  ;  to  move  about 
or  travel  swiftly  or  briskly  (occas.  with  it). 

c  1480  Henryson  Swallow  xliii,  Like  to  the  mow  before 

the  face  of  wind  Quhiskis  away.     1513  Douglas  Mneis  111. 

'    iv.  68  Suddanlie  away  thai  [sc.  harpies)  wisk  ilk  ane,  *  urth 

i    of  our  sicht,  heich  wp  in  the  sky.    Ibid.  xii.  xii.  172  Lyke 

I    as  befor  the  hund  wyskis  the  hair.      1S49C0VKRDALE,  etc. 
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£rmsm.  Par.  yatfus  iv.  7-17  You..whiske  about  by  sea 
and  by  lande,  (o  get  p«lfe.  159a  K.  D.  HyfHtrotomachi.x 
13  b,  Their  vestures  whisking  vp  and  flying  abroad.  16*3 
JOBSON  G^idttt  Trade  35  Beasts.. will  wiske  with  their 
uyles,..to  auoyde  or  be  rid  of  them  \sc.  flies],  o  >699 
J.  BsAUHONT  Psyckt  XX.  cxivii,  Sweats  which  each  silly 
\Vind  that  whisketh  by,  Snatcbeth,  and  scattereth.  17x0 
Stbel*  TatUr  No.  144  r  a  We  . .  watch  an  Opportunity  to 
wbi.'Jc  cross  a  I'assage,  very  thankful  that  we  are  opt  run 
over.  17JQ  DTJkfey /VZ/i  I.  172  Prickets  from  Thickets, 
Come  whisk  it  and  frisk  it.  1800  Mrs.  HKBVEy  Mourtray 
Font.  III.  272  III  whisking  round  a  sharp  angle,  they  over- 
set the  carriage.  1837  W.  Irvisc  Ca/>t.  BonncznUe  II.  133 
The.,  beavers.,  chasing  each  other  about  the  pond,  dodging 
and  whisking  about  on  the  surface.  1868  Louisa  ^I.  Alcott 
LitiU  WonuH  iii.  As  Meg  appeared,  Scrabble  [the  pet 
rat]  whisked  into  bis  hole.  1872  Black  Adv,  Fkaeton  xviii. 
«54  We  whislced  through  MagbuU  village. 

D.  The  vb.-stem  used  as  adv.  or  int,  :  With  a 
whisk,  or  sudden  light  movement. 

1750  Gray  Ltm^  Story  79  Out  of  the  window,  whisky  they 
flew,  1840  DicKBNS  Ola  C.  Shop  xlvii,  He  carried  in  his 
pocket . .  a  flre-box  of  mysterious  . .  construction  ;  and  as 
sure  as  e\*er  Kit's  mother  closed  her  eyes,  so  surely — whisk, 
rattle,  ^ax — there  was  the  single  gentleman  consulting  his 
watch  by  a  flame  of  fire. 

2.  trans.  To  move  (something)  ahoat^  away^ 
hack^  etc.  with  a  light  sweeping  motion. 

1513  Douglas  yEnei's  viii.  ProL  163  Quhen  I  walkynnit, 
all  that  welth  was  wiskyt  away.  1594  Marlowe  &  Nashe 
Dida  lu  C  I  b,  He. . whiskt  his  sword  about.  1675  Hobbes 
Odysuy  XL  576  A  sudden  winde.  .whiskt  away  the  Twigs. 
X7H  BuDCELL  .S>^f/.  No.  67.  p 9  [He]  ran  to  his  Partner,., 
and  whisked  her  round  cleverly  above  ground.  1768TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  83  Burning  a  small  stick  at  the  end.. and 
whisking  it  rouna  to  make  gold  lace,  as  we  called  it.  1784 
CowPEB  Task  VI.  317  The  squirrel.. there  whisks  his  brush, 
And  perks  his  ears.  X837  Dickens  Pickiv.  iv,  The  horses. , 
whisked  their  tails  about.  1884  Manck.  Exam.  24  Nov. 
6/3  One  cannot  always  ^uard  against  a  whirlpool  catching 
the  rudder.. and  whisking  the  boat  round.  1916  A.  B. 
Reeve  Pots.  Pen  Ui,  I  forgot  about  it  as  I  was  whisked  up 
in  the  elevator. 

b.  in  reference  to  rapid  travel :  of.  whirl, 

1694  N.  H.  Ladies  Diet.  436  They  whisk  her  to  Bath,  to 
Bristol.  x8ox  G.  Colm  an  Poor  Centl.  iv.  i.  59  There  are  four 
spanking  greys.. that  shall  whisk  you  to  town  in  a  minute. 
1817  W.  T,  AIoNCRiEPP  Giovanni  in  Lond.  i.  ii,  Ply  your 
oar,  and  wisk  me  over  to  the  other  side.  X87S  Black  Adv, 
Phaeton  ii,  A  solitary  omnibus,  which  daily  whisks  a  few 
country  people.. down  to  Uxbridge. 

3.  To  brush  or  sweep  lightly  and  rapidly  from  a 
surface,  esp.  with  a  light  instrument,  as  a  feather 
or  small  brush. 

x6ax  G.  Sandvs  Otdds  Met,  x.  (1626)  214  Their  tufted 
tailes  \yhiske  vp  the  dust,  c  1790  Imison's  Sck.  Arts  II. 
a6  Havingdrawn  theoutline.  .family  withcharcoal,  whisking 
out  the  faulty  part  with  a  feather.  x8aa  W.  Irving  Braceb. 
/^a// 1 1. 259  His.,  horse  stood,  stamping  and  whisking  off  the 
flies.  X838  Dickens  £^.  Twist  xxiii.  The  beadle.. finished 
a  piece  of  toast;  whisked  the  crumbs  ofThis  knees  [etc].  i88x 
Walford  Dick  Netherby  v, '  An*  shame  on  you  for  thinkiu' 
sac'    Mrs  M'Clintock  whisked  her  apron  from  her  eyes. 

4.  To  beat  or  whip  with  a  rod  of  twigs  or  the 
like.  Obs,  in  gen.  sense  :  in  later  use.  To  stir  or 
beat  up  (eggs,  cream,  etc.)  with  a  light  rapid  move- 
ment (  =  Whip  v,  7),  esp.  by  means  of  a  whisk  (see 
Whisk  sb.^  3). 

X530  R-  Whytford  Werke/or  Honshoiders  E  i,  Yf  any 
chylde  be..stubburne, ..let  it. .be  whysked  with  a  good 
rodde.  X703  [implied  in  Whisking  vbLsb.\.  17x0  T, 
Fuller  Phartnacopoeia  525  Whites  of  Eggs  beat  up  and 
whisk'd  'till  it  stand  all  in  froth.  1B36  Mollard  Art  0/ 
Cookery  265  A  tea  spoonful  of  Gum  Dragon  whisked  to  a 
solid  froth.  X846  SovER  Cookery  49  Using  three  whole 
and  three  yolks  of  eg^s,  but  omitting  the  whisked  whites. 
X904  Casseti's  Neiu  Diet,  Cjiokery  s.  v.  Creaiti^  Whipped^ 
Double  cream  may  be  simply  whipped  by  whisking  it  with 
a  wire  whisk  until  it  thickens. 

1 5.  fig.  app.  To  hoax.    (Cf.  Frisk  v.  4b.) 

X674  J.  Howard  Engl.  Monnsienr  v.  iv,  Hark  ye  Mr. 
Frenchlove,  I  believe  you  and  I  are  whisk't  with  a  couple 
of  Wives,  for  Mr.  Welbred,  and  Mr.  Comely  pretended  to 
be  in  love  with  them,  and  the  Devil  a  bit  there's  any  such 
thing. 

Whisker (hwi'sk3j),j3.1  Forms:  s-ywisker, 
6  whyaker,  (7  whisquerjgwhiscar*),  7-whisker. 
[f.  Whisk  v.  +  -EbI,  Cf.  Sw.  viskare  sponge, 
swab,  LG.  ivisker  a  rubber,  duster,  G.  loischer 
rubber,  clout,  (fig.)  reprimand.] 

L  Something  that  whisks  or  is  used  for  whisking : 
applied  to  various  objects,  as  a  fan ;  a  rod  or 
switch  ;  a  bunch  of  feathers  used  as  a  brush  (cf. 
Whisk  sb.^  4) ;  etc.    Obs,  or  dial, 

CX435  St,  Mary  o/Oignies  \\.  ill.  in  Anglia  VIII.  155  She 
sawe  cure  lady,  .as  wi{>  a  wisker  waftynge  wynde  vpon  hir. 
X567  Harman  Caveat  (1869)  89  A  whyp  is  a  whysker,  that 
wyll  wrest  out  blood.  x6ix  Cotgr.,  Houssine^  a  Switch,  or 
Whisker.  xSaj  Jamieson,  IVhisker,  w/u'scar,  a  bunch  of 
feathers  for  sweeping  anything. 

+  2,  A  person  who  whisks  or  moves  briskly  about ; 
a  lively  young  gallant :  cf.  Whisking///,  a,  i  c. 

1595  GossoN  Pleas.  Ouippes  vii.  When  yoong  wiskers..in 
nogood  sort  will  spend  the  day,  But  be  prophane,  more  then 
a  Turke. 

3.  s/ang  or  coUoq,  Something  great  or  excessive, 
a  *  whopper '  (cf.  Whisking  ///.  a.  2)  ;  esp.  a  great 
lie,  a  '  bang'.     Now  rare  or  Obs, 

x668_WiLKiNS  Real  Char.  32  Relations  belonging  to 
Quantity.  .Greatness,  Magnitude,  ample,  large,  vast,  huge, 
.. whisker,.. maKnifie,aggravate,exaggerate.  i67aEACHARD 
Hobbs^s  State  Nat.^  Let.  35  It  may  be  convenient  for  you 
to  call  this.. a  flam,  a  whisker,  a  caprice.    X694  Echaro 


Plautus  9  Suppose  I  tell  her  some  damn'd  Wisker.  (1858 
Whicht  Diet.  Obs.  ^  Prm:  En^l.  s.v.,  *  i  he  dam  of  that 
was  a  whisker  ',  a  phrase  used  when  a  great  falsehood  was 
uttered.] 

•fb.  A*whisking'orblusteringwind:  seeWmsK- 
l.NG  ///.  a.  I  b.  Obs. 

1670  Ray  Prov,  288  March  whisquer  was  never  a  go^d 
fisher. 

4.  The  h.nir  that  grows  on  an  adult  raaii*s  face ; 
formerly  commonly  applied  to  that  on  the  upper 
lip,  now  called  moustache,  and  sometimes  to  (or 
including)  that  on  the  cliin  {beard) ;  now  restricted 
to  that  on  the  cheeks  or  sides  of  the  face.  a.  //.: 
usually  collective  ;  sometimes  distributive,  as  a 
pair  of  whiskers,  ^GXioimg  the  hair  on  the  two  sides. 

<rx6oo  Tivwn  11.  ii.  (1842)27  My  wiskers  hanging  o're  the 
ouerlipp.  x6aa  Mabbe  tr.  Alema?t's  Guzman  dAlf.  w.  259 
Some  spruce  yonker,  with  a  starcht  beard,  and  his  whiskers 
turn'd  vp.  1650  Bl'lwer  Anthropomct.  Pref.,  The  rank 
Mustachos  into  whiskers  grown.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India 
*V  P.  390  His  [sc.  Persian's]  Beard  is  Cut  neatly,  and  the 
Whiskers,  .encouraged  from  one  Ear  to  the  other,  in  fashion 
of  an  Half- Moon  on  the  upper  Lip,  with  only  a  decent  Peak 
on  the  under.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  152  What 
grew  on  my  upper  Lip.. I  had  trimm'd  into  a  large  Pair  of 
Mahometan  Whiskers.  1808  W.  Wilson  Hist.  Diss,  Ch.  1. 
141  The  men  members  wore  whiskers  upon  their  upper  lips. 
x8j3  E.  Moor  Suffolk  Words^  Whiskers^  the  hair  on  the 
upper  lip,  as  until  lately,  I  believe,  all  over  England.  Now, 
the  hair  under  the  ears,  sometimes  under  the  eyes  also, 
bearfs]  this  term ;  and  the  labial  comae,  are  called  mous- 
taches. 1837  Dickens  Pickiv.  xll,  A  lall  fellow^  with  .. 
very  thick  bushy  whiskers  meeting  under  his  chin.  X854 
R,  S.  SuRTEES  Ilandley  Cr,  iii,  Hegrew  whiskers  under  his 
chin.  1878  Besant  &  Rick  Celiacs  A  rb,  ii,  H  is  whiskers . . 
were  cut  to  the  old-fashioned  regulation  '  mutton-chop  '. 
They  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  cheek,  and  were  then 
squared  ofTiii  a  line  which  met  the  large  stiff  collar  below  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five. 

b.  sing.  :  in  earlier  use,  a  moustache  ;  now,  the 
hair  on  one  side  of  the  face;  also  collectively, 

X706  PHiLLiPs(ed.  Kersey),  Whisker,  a  tuft  of  Hair  on  the 
Upper  Lip  of  a  Man.  X76a  Sterne  Tr,  Shandy  V.  i,  La 
Fosseiise..  traced  the  outline  of  a  small  whisker.,  upon  one 
side  of  her  upper  lip.  X836  H.  Greville  Diary  24  June 
(1883)91  The  ball  lodged  in  the  lining  of  the  carriage,  and 
some  of  the  wadding  in  his  whisker.  1848  Dickens  Dombey 
ii,  He  was  a . .  shaggy  fellow,  . .  with  a  good^  deal  of  hair  and 
whisker.  x85xinKinglakeCr/««at(i863)I.xiv.267  Amerelad 
without  whisker  or  moustache.  1875  H.  James  Rod,  Hudson 
V,  173  A  tall,  .gentleman.,  with  a  carefully  brushed  whisker. 
t  o.  Applied  to  a  lady*s  curl  hanging  over  the 
cheek.     (Cf.  whiskerette  below.)  Obs, 

i-j^  Pogonologia  ss  About  a  century  ago  [In  France]  the 
ladies.. curls  hung  down  their  cheeks  as  far  as  their  bosom. 
These  curls  went  by  the  name  of  whiskers. 

5.  Each  of  a  set  of  projecting  hairs  or  bristles 
growing  on  the  upper  lip  or  about  the  mouth  of 
certain  animals ;  also  applied  to  a  similar  set  of 
feathers  in  certain  birds,  and  to  mystacial  markings. 

1678  Lond.  Caz,  No.  1342/4  A  light  gray  Gelding, .  .with 
an  iron  mark  of  a  G.  on  the  near  Buttock,  and  two  whiskers 
on  the  upper  lip.  xyia  E.  Cooke  _K^^.  S.  Sea  329  'Jhe 
R.iccoon  has..  Whiskers  and  Nose  like  a  Pig.  X747GRAY 
Cat  iv,  A  whisker  first  and  then  a  claw.  175a  J.  Hill  J/isf. 
Anim.  352  The  lesser  Butcher-bird.  ..  there  are  about  the 
angles  of  the  beak  certain  rigid  bristles  or  hairs,  which  serve 
as  whiskers.  1830  M.  V>otio\ Mt  Dovt.  Econ.  II.  85  The  sea- 
otter  is  a  large  animal; ,  .the  eyes  are  small ;  the  whiskers 
are  white,  strong,  and  numerous.  1879  Huxley  Sensation 
Sci.  &  Cult.  (1881)  266  The  *  whiskers  *  of  cats  owe  their 
functional  importance  to  the  abundant  supply  of  nerves  to 
the  follicles  in  which  their  bases  are  lodged. 

6.  Naut,  Each  of  two  wooden  or  iron  spars 
extending  laterally  on  each  side  of  tlie  bowsprit, 
for  spreading  the  guys  of  the  jib-boom, 

X844  Mrs.  Houston  Yacht  Voy,  Texas  II.  15  Our  fore-top- 
mast was  carried  away,  as  well  as  the  larboard  whisker. 
x88s  Lady  Brassey  The  Trades  382  It  was  found  that  the 
whiskers  of  thejibboomhad  carried  away.  1913  M.  Roberts 
Salt  q/the  Sea  viiL  208  Between  the  whiskers  and  the  fore, 
mast. 
b.  A  lever  for  exploding  a  torpedo, 

1880  Sleeman  Torpedoes  135  In  addition  tothe  nose  piece, 
horizontal  and  vertical  levers,  or  whiskers,  may  also  be  used. 

7.  attrib,  and  Comb,  (in  sense  4). 

^  1785  Grose  Diet,  Vulgar  T.,  IVisker  splitter,  a  man  of 
intrigue.  1786  Pogonologia  80  1 1  was  then  \sc,  in  Lewis  XI  V's 
reign]  no  uncommon  thing  for  a.  .lover  to  have  his  whiskers 
..combed,  and  pomatumed  by  his  mistressi  and. .a  maji  of 
fashion  took  care  to  be . .  provided  with . .  whisker- wax.  18x3 
MooRE_/*^j/-^a^viii.  14  When  the  rich  rouge-pot .  .Tips  even 
thy_whisker-tops  with  red.  1853  *C.  Bede'  VerdantGreen 
I.  xi.  He  told  Verdant,  that  his  claret  had  been  repeatedly 
tapped,  ..his  whisker-bed  (r.^.  face]  napped  heavily. 

Hence  WM'sker  v,  {iionce-wd,)^  trans,  to  furnish 
with  whiskers;  W3ii'skeraffe,whiskerscollectively, 
a  growth  of  whiskers ;  Wlii'skerer  {notice-wd,), 
a  man  who  wears  whiskers;  WMskere'tte,  a 
small  whisker ;  a  curl  at  the  side  of  a  girl's  face 
(cf,  sense  4  c  above)  ;  Wlil'skerless  a.,  destitute 
of  whiskers;  Whi'skery  a,,  having  large  whiskers. 

x8xa  Examiner  5  Oct.  632/2  Deliberating  how  still  further 
to  Germanize  and  to  *whisker  out  British  soldiers.  X858 
Carlvle  pyedk,  Gt.  i.  i.  (1872)  I.  6  Fellows  , .  with  such  a 
breadth  of  sabre,  extent  of  *whiskerage[etc.).  1859  Meke- 
DiTH  R.  Feverel  xxxv'i.  The  trim  of  their  whiskerage.  1717 
Entertainer  No.  i.  4  We  are  no  *Whiskerers  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Jacobs,  X880  Athenaeum  a  Oct.  4^0  Her  hair  is 
trimly  curled  in  * 'whiskerettes*.  1896  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch^^  Sept.,  A  man  wearing  whiskers, . .  his  chin  shaven 
and  allowing  two  distinct  whiskerettes  to  be  phiinly  dis- 


cerned. 1848  Dickens  Dombey  xxxi,  Mr.  Towlinson  is 
*whiskerless.  1848  Thackeray  Bk.  Snobs  xxxiv,  The  old 
lady  is .  .as  tall  and  *whiskery  as  a  grenadier. 
Whisker,  sb."^,  whist-player:  see  Whisk  sb.'^^ 
Whiskerandos  (hwiskarx-nd^js).  humorous, 
[(.  Whisker,  with  ending  in  imitation  of  Spanish 
words.]  Name  of  a  character  ( Don  Ferolo  Whisk- 
erandos)  in  Sheridan's  play  'The  Critic  '  (1779) : 
hence  alhtsively  (more  commonly  in  the  form 
Whiskerando,  the  -s  being  taken  as  sign  of  pi.), 
a  (heavily)  whiskered  man.  Hence  Whisker- 
andoed  (-d<?ad)  a.,  whiskered. 

1807  Sporting  Mag.  XXIX.  179  The  mustachio  salute  is 
not  only  sanctioned  nowby  the  dowagers  of  the  whiskerando 
tribe,  but  even  voted  by  the  young  smooth-Upped  belles,  to 
be  '  funny  enough  '-  X831  Jekyll  Corr.  (1804)  287  To  the 
great  dismay  of  a  whiskerandos,  second  brother  of  my  lord. 
1838  .SouTHEV  Dcctorc\\\.  V.  227  To.. what  extravagances 
would  the  whiskerandoed  macaronies  of  Bond  Street,  .pro- 
ceed, if  the  beard,  .were.,  to 'make  the  man  ! '  1894  Steven- 
SON  St.  Ives  ii,  Some  of  these  old  whiskerandos,  originally 
peasants,  trained  since  boyhood  in  victorious  armies,,  .could 
itl  brook  their  change  of  circumstance. 

Whiskered  (hwi-skajd),  a,    [f.  Whiskeb  j^.i 

+  -EI)2.] 

1,  Having  whiskers,  a.  Of  men  :  see  Whiskeb 
shy  4. 

1784  CowpER  Task  ni.  768  Our  forefathers— a  grave 
whiskcr'd  race.  1809  W,  Irving  Knickerb.  v.  vii,  To  have 
seen  him,. in  martial  array — booted  to  the  middle — sashed 
to  the  chin — collared  to  the  ears— whiskered  to  the  teeth. 
xZ\q'\1hkq.\^^^kh Shabby-Genteel Story  \'\\,  A  tall  whiskered 
man,  who.. looked  like  a  field-marshal. 

b.  Of  animals:  see  Whisker  sb,^  5  ;  spec,  as  a 
descriptive  appellation  of  particular  species,  as 
whiskered  auk,  Jiy -catcher j  shrike,  iem. 

X764  Grainger  Sugar  Cane  n.  62  The  whisker'd  vermin 
race.  1783:  Latham  Gen.  Syn.  Birds  II.  i.  364  Whbkered 
Fl[ycatcner].  1788  Cowper  Death  0/ Mrs.  Throckmorton's 
Bulfinch  35  A  beast  .,  Long-back'd,  long-iail'd^  with 
whisker'd  snout.  i8cg  ShawC^w.  Zool.\ll.  298  Whiskered 
Shrike.  x8s6  Kirbv  &Sp,  Entomol.  xlvL  IV.  309  Whiskered 
{Mystacinum),  when  the  upper  lip  is  furnished  with 
whiskers  (Myslax),  or  bearded.  x87a  Coues  N.  Amer. 
Birds  342  Whiskered  Auk. . .  two  series  . .  of  filamentous 
white  feathers  on  each  side  of  head.  1897  R.  B.  Shakfe 
Handbk,  Birds  Gt.  Brit.  IV.  8  The  Whiskered  Tern  b  an 
accidental  visitor  to  the  British  Islands. 

2.  Formed  into  or  constituting  whiskers,  rare~^. 
X737  M.  Green  Spleen  761  Preferring  sense,  from  chin 

that  s  bare,  To  nonsense  thron'd  in  whisker'd  hair. 

"Whisket,  var.  Wisket  dial.j  a  basket. 

"WTiiskey :  see  Whisky. 

Whiskful  (hwi'skful),  [f. W^hisk  sb,^  +  -ful  2.] 
As  much  as  a  whisk  will  carry  :  see  Whisk  sb.^  4. 

X840  Diary  of  a  Nun  I.  xiv.  200  As  the  animals  are 
brought  up.  .to  be  blessed,  the  priest  mutters  a  few  Latin 
words,  and  dashes  a  whiskful  of  water  in  their  faces. 

Whiskied(hwi'skid),  a.  rare.  Also  -keyed, 
[f.  Whisky  sb,^  +  -ed  ^.]  Saturated  or  tainted 
with  whisky. 

1850  Thackeray  Pendennis  Ivi,  In  his  whiskeyed  blood 
there  was  not  a  black  drop,  nor  in  his' muddled  brains 
a  bitter  feeling.  1919  Blackxv.  Mag.  Dec.  767/2  He  breathed 
whiskied  breath  at  me. 

Whiskified  (hwi'skifsid),  a.  Also  -k(e)y-, 
Sc.  "whus-.  [f.  Whisky  j/5.1  -1-  -fied,  pa.  ppl.  ending 
corresp.  to  -FY,]  Affected  by  excessive  drinking 
of  -whisky. 

x8o3  H.  Martin  Helen  0/  Glenross  III.  128  Paddy  was 
onlya  little  whiskified.  X850 Thackeray /*r«rfr««/j  v,  Fact 
and  fiction  reeled  together  in  his  muzzy,  whiskified  brain. 
1864  Latto  Tant.  Bodkin  xiii.  126  ',1  shay — hie — open  the 
door,  will  ye  ?  * . .  t^uoth  the  whuskifeed  voice.  x87a  Howells 
Wedd,  Journ.  viii,  That  poor,  whiskeyfied,  Irish  tatter- 
demalion. 

Whiskijaok,  -John,  var.  Whisky  jack,  etc. 

tWlli'skinl.  tiorth.dial.  Obs,  [Of  unascer- 
tained origin.]  A  shallow  kind  of  drinking- 
vessel. 

X635  Hevwood  Philocoth.  45  Noggins,  Whiskins,  Piggins. 
2640  Brathwait  T^^>o  Lane.  Lovers  19  Wee  will  ban 
a  whiskin  at  every  rushbearing.  a  X700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  IV/tiskinSf  shallow,  brown  Bowls  to  Drink  out  off. 
x8i8  ScoiT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxii,  A  whole  whiskin,  or  black 
pot  of  sufficient  double  ale. 

tWhi'slriu^.  siang,  Obs,  [Cf. pimp-whisk'^in,] 
A  pander, 

x63a  Brome  Northern  Leuse  i.  iv,  Farewell  old  Whiskin. 
1635  Shikley  Lady  Fleas,  iv.  (1637)  G  3  b,  I  am  promis'd  a 
convenient  whiskin, . .  That  has  read  all  Sir  Pandarus  workcs. 
X640  H.  Mill  Nights  Search  145  To  make  him  whiskin. 

WMskin^  (hwi-skiq),  vbLsb,  [f.  Whisk  v. 
+  -ing1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Whisk,  in 
various  senses. 

a  1553  Udall  Royster  D.  n.  iv.  (Arb.)  37  Is  all  your  delite 
and  ioy  In  whiskyng  and  ramping  abroade  like  a  Tom  boy  ? 
IS94  Marlowe  &  Nashe  Dido  il  C3,  'Ihe  crye  of  beasts, 
the  ratling  of  the  windes.  Or  whisking  of  these  leaues. 
a  i6j5  Fletcher  Noble  Gent.  v.  i.  With  the  whisking  of  my 
sword  about.  x668  Drvden  Even.  Len-e  i.  i,  The  whisking 
of  a  Silk-Gown,  and  the  rash  of  a  Tabby- Pettycoat.  1703 
TuOHES^v  Let.to  Kay{K.D.S.\Vyhisking,\f.3\-^osw\ichwg', 
*  there  will  be  whisking  for't '.  1797  Mks.  Inchbald  IVives 
as  they  wereii.  i.  30 The  whisking^of  a  woman 'sgown  made 
roe  give  a  sudden  start  !  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xlix, 
A  rattling  of  tin  mugs,  a  whisking  of  brooms.  X876  Miss 
Brouchton  Joan  i.  i,  A  herd  of  deer.. trooping  from  one 
glade  to  another,  with  a  tossing  of  great  horns  and  whiAking 
of  tiny  tails. 


WHISKING. 

Wlii'skius^,  ppl  a,    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 

1,  That  whisks,  in  various  senses  :  see  the  verb. 
iSa2  Skeltom  Why  not  to  Court  1161,  I  suppose  that  he 

is  Of  leremy  the  whyskynge  rod,  The  flayle,  the  scourge  of 
ahnighty  God.  iggi  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  i.  ii.  637  With 
whisking  broom  they  brush  and  sweep.  1690  C.  Nesse 
O.  9f  N.  Test.  I.  268  This  whisking  tail  of  the  dragon . .  may 
cast  down  some  doctors  of  the  church. 

t  b.  Of  the  wind  :  Blowing  briskly,  forcibly,  or 
freshly.   Obs, 

154s  AsCHAM  Toxoph.  (ArK)  156  A  litle  winde  in  a  moystie 
day,  stoppeth  a  shafte  more  than  a  good  whiskynge  wynde 
in  a  clere  daye.  1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  i.  1.  817  As 
swiftly  whirhng  as  the  whisking  winde.  1635  Swan  Spec, 
Mutuii  V,  §  2.  (1643)  171  If  the  exhalation  be  Uttle,  tenuous 
or  thin,  then  we  have  onely  a  pleasant  whisking  wind,.. 
by  which  the  aire  is  gently  moved.  1697  in  Nat.  Hist, 
Irei.  (1726)  113  The  air  was  somewhat  troubled  with  little 
whisking  winds,  seeming  to  meet  contrary  ways. 

C.  Of  a  person  :  Sieving  actively,  brisk,  lively, 
smart,  slang  or  colloq.  ?  Obs, 

1611  MiDDLETON  &  Dekker  Roarings  Girl  1 1,  What  are 
your  whisking  gallants  to  our  husbands.  i68x  T.  Flat- 
MAN  Heraclitus  Ritiens  Na  40.  (1713)  II.  2  If  you  talk  of 
Rubbers  and  Whiskers, . .  he's  a  whiskmg  Rubber  for  you ; . . 
he  can  rub  one  Man  into  two.  1824  Cablvle  Let.  to  Miss 
IVelsh  23  June,  Captain  Smith  was  ..  brbk,  ..  whisking, 
smart  of  speech. 

2.  Great,  excessive,  'bouncing',  'whopping*. 
slang  or  colloq.  (now  only  dial.), 

1673  R.  Head  Canting  Acad.  166  They  have  whisking 
water-works  for  evacuation.  1681  Hickeringill  Ncws/r. 
Colchester  Wks,  1716  I.  394  With  what  astonishment  the 
People. .were  struck,  when  they  read. .this  Whisking  Lye. 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Rousing  Lie^  a  whisking  great 
one.  179a  Burns  Willies  Wife  ii,  A  whiskin'  beard  about 
her  mou . 

t  Whi-skish,  a,  Obs,  rare^K    [f.  Whisk  j^.i 
or  V.  +  -ISH 1.]     Lively,  frisky. 
1599  Sir  Clyom.  xv.  in  Peelers  Wks.  (1888)  II.  172  The 

whores  be  so  whiskish. 

Whisky,  whiskey  (hwiski),  sh^  Also  8 
-kio,  -kee.  [Short  for  Whiskybae,  etc.  (Gael. 
uisgebeatha  lit.  *  water  of  life'),  though  this  is  not 
actually  evidenced  so  early  (but  Ramsay  has 
usqite  for  Usquebaugh,  q.v.,in  1738).  In  modern 
trade  usage,  Scotch  whisky  and  Irish  whiskey  are 
thus  distinguished  in  spelling.]  A  spiritnous  liquor 
distilled  originally  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  in 
the  British  Islands  still  chiefly,  from  malted  barley 
(with  or  without  immalted  barley  or  other  cereals), 
in  U.S.  chiefly  from  maize  or  rye.  With  a  and 
pLy  a  drink  of  whisky. 

Also  in  whisky-and'tnilk^  ^soda^  •^waier  ((^en  so  hy- 
phened), denoting  mixed  or  diluted  drinks. 

1715  in  Maidment  Bk.  Scot.  Fascials  (1868)  404  Whiskie 
shall  put  our  brains  in  rage.  1746  M.  Hughes  jml.  Late 
Reb.  46  A  double  Portion  of  Oatmeal  and  Whisky,  note^ 
Whisky  is  a  hot  Malt  Spirit.  1753  Gray^s  Inn  JrnU  No. 
48  Whiskee— Po  I— Give  me  a  Glass  of  that  Rheoish.  1753 
Gentl.  Mag.  Aug.  391/3  In  one  dram  shop  only  In  this 
town  \sc.  Dublin],  there  are  120  gallons  of  that  accursed 
spirit,  whiskey,  sold.  1817  Whitehall  11.  iii,  The  Major 
then  mixed  himself  a  glass  of  whiskey  and  water  in  equal 
portions.  1835  Dickens  .S"^.  Boz^  Pari.  Sk.,  He.. went 
home,  .for  his  whiskey-and-water.  1884  G.  Moork  Mum- 
mer's Wiyixvi,  'I  think  I'll  have  a  whisky.'  'Scotch  or 
Irish?*  asked  the  barman.  1894  K.  Grahams  Pagan 
Papers  76  Those  of  us  who  were  left  being  assembled  to 
drink  a  parting  whisky-and-mllk.  1903  Times  31  July  13/6 
In  less  than  an  hour  he  sold  22  whiskies. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb,y  as  whisky-brose{zi,'^^o^^ 
b),  -cajty  -cocktail^  -drinker^  -drinking  sb.  and  adj., 
'gill,  -peg  (Peg  j*.1  6),  -punchy  -shop^  -still,  -toddy ; 
whisky^sodden  adj. ;  whisky  insurrection  or 
rebellion  U.  S.  Plist,,  an  outbreak  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1794  against  an  excise  duty  on  spirits  imposed 
by  Congress  in  1791 ;  -whiaky-poker  (see  quot.)  ; 
whisky  ring  U,S,  Ilist,^  a  combination  of  distillers 
and  revenue  officers  formed  in  1873  to  defraud  the 
government  of  part  of  the  tax  on  spirits ;  whisky- 
straight  U.S,  slang,  whisky  without  water. 

182a  A.  Cunningham  Trad.  Tales,  Allan-a-Maut  (1887) 
136  •Whisky-brosc  shall  be  my  breakfast,  and  my  supper 
snail  be  the  untaken.down  spirit,  184^  Eliza  Cook  Poems^ 
Fisher  Boat  12  Jolly  males,  a  *wtiiskey-can,  and  trusty 
nets  for  me  1  186a  Jerry  Thomas  Hotu  to  mix  Drinks 
Contents,  'Whiskey  Cobbler,  Cocktail.  \jn\  Wesley  Jml, 
18  June  (1837)  III.  424  The  house.,  was  filled  with  *whisky 
drinkert.  J905  Rolleston  Dis.  Liver  178  Hobnailed,  Gin, 
or  Whiskey-drmker's  liver.  1891  C.  Vio^^L■Kl%  Adrift  A mer. 
54  The  row  was  the  outcome  of  'whiskey  drinking.  1785 
Burns  Holy  Fair  xix,  Be't  *whi3ky  gill,  or  penny  wheep, 
Or  ony  stronger  oolion.  1824  Mass.  Spy  28  July  (Thornton 
Anter.  Gloss.),  Tinctured  with  the  duelling  or  •whiskey- 
insurrection  mania.  ^  1889  Conan  Doylk  Sign  of  Four  xii, 
There  he  sat . .  drinking  'whisky.pegs  and  smoking  cheroots. 
1878  J.  S.  Campion  On  Frontier  (ed.  2)  25  'Whisky-poker, 
a  harmless  non-gambling  game,  in  which  the  winner  gets 
a  drink  and  the  losers  a  smell  at  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 
1785  Burks  Scotch  Drink  xvii,  A  glass  o'  *Whisky.punch. 
X850  Thackeray  Pemlennis  xliifij.  His.  .utterance  began 
to  fail  him,  over  his  sixth  tumbler  of  whisky-punch.  1863 
in  Thornton  Amer.  Gloss.  s.v,.  The  *  whisky  rebellion  of 
Pennsylvania.  ]88a  Boston  (Mass.)  Jml.  25  Sept.,  The 
candidate  of  the  "whisky  ring.  1868  A.  K,  H.  Boyd  Less. 
Middle  Age  29  The  sight  of  a  *whisky-shop  or  a  gin-palace 
is  to  such  an  overwhelming  temptation.  189s  E.  Kinglake 
Australian  at  H.  102  Vou  'whisky-sodden  old  miscreant. 
1785  Burns  Scotch  Drink  xx,  Thae  curst  horse-leeches  o' 
th'  Excise,  Wha  mak  the  *Whisky  Stcils  their  prize  I    1871 
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'MARKTwAiN*/««tf(r. /l^nxv.  io6Wewill  take  a  *whisky- 
straight.  1812  Cou  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  I.  59,  I  sat  doswi 
with  some  *whisky  toddy. 

Hence  Whisky  v.^  trans,  to  supply  with  whisky, 
to  give  a  drink  of  whisky  to. 

186a  B.  Taylor  Home  ^  Abr.  Ser.  11.  120  The  horses  were 
changed,  and  the  passengers  whiskied.  i88a  [Lees  & 
Clutterbl'ck]  Three  in  Norzuaylx.  (1888)  65  We'  whisky  ' 
every  one  who  turns  up  at  camp. 

Whisky,  whiskey,  sb.^  [app.  f.  Whisk  v. 
+  -Y  1,  from  its  swift  movement.]  A  kind  of  light 
two-wheeled  one-horse  carriage,  used  in  England 
and  America  in  the  late  i8th  and  early  19th  c. 
Also  called  Timwhisky. 

1769  Lloyd's  Even,  Post  3-5  July  15  As  a  Gentleman  was 
returning  to  Battersea,iii  his  whisky,his  horse  took  fright,  and 
ran  away.  1784  Euz.  Carter  Let.  to  Mrs,  yesey  30  July, 
Travelling  over  hill  and  dale  in  a  whisky.  1794  W.  Felton 
Carriages  (1801)  I.  58  The  gig  from  the  whiskey  also  differs 
materiajly,  the  whiskey  being  constructed  on  the  most  simple 
plan,  with  the  body  united  to  the  carriage.  1824  Scott  St. 
Ronun's  xiv,  It  was  a  two-wheeled  vehicle,  which.. aspired 
only  to  the  humble  name  of  that  almost  forgotten  accommo- 
dation, a  whiskey.  ■1837  W.  B.  Adams  Carriages  245  'I'he 
old  One-horse  Chaise,  or  Whiskey,  was  as  heavy  as  the 
modern  Cabriolet,  without  its  grace  of  form.  1844  T.  Web- 
ster Encycl.  Dom.  Econ.  §  6672  A  whiskey  or  chair  is 
a  small  chair,  not  hung  by  braces,  but  placed  on  the  shafts, 
having  springs  of  some  kind  interposed  between  them  and 
the  axles... It  is  made  low,  and  very  light.  1879  Louisa 
Potter  Lane.  Mem.  139  [She]  but  rarely  went  out  of  her 
own  grounds  except  to  church,  in  a  machine  which  ninety 
years  ago  was  called  a  '  whiskey '. 

Whi'sky,  a.  rare.  [f.  Whisk  v.  +  -y  1  :  cf. 
prec]     Light  and  lively,  flighty. 

1789  Miss  BurneyC^^^/'/Za  ix.  iii,  Talking  insucha  whisky 
frisky  manner  that  nobody  can  iinderslanu  him. 

b.  Comb,  whiaky-bobby,  angler's  name  for 
some  kind  of  artificial  bait. 

1904  F.  Whishaw  Lovers  at  Fault  vi,  Flies,  minnows  or 
whisky-bobbies  might  be  used. 

Whiskybae,  whisquy-beath,  var.  Usque- 
baugh.    (Cf.  1 6th  cent,  iskiebae^ 

17^  Galloway  Poems  72,  I  told  him  I  ne'er  drank  no 
Whiskybae.  vpj;^  Statist.  Ace,  Scot.  III.  525  A  refreshment 
..consisting  generally  of  whisquy-beath,  or  some  foreign 
liquor,  butter  and  cheese. 

Wblskyjack  (hwi-ski,d3a;k).  Also  8  whiski- 
jack,  9  -wrhiskey  jack ;  also  with  hyphen,  |j Altered 
form  of  next  by  substitution  oi  jack  iox  john  (cf. 
Jack  j^.^).]  A  popular  name  for  the  common 
grey  Jay  of  Canada,  Perisoreus  canadensis. 

ijjz  Whiskijack  [see  next].  1873  Forest  ^  Stream  11  Dec. 
973/3  Two  whisky  jacks  are  driven  into  camp,  and  now  sit 
on  the  palisades  over  the  fire.  x888  Lees  &  Clutterbuck 
B.  C.  /SS7  xxviii.  (1892)  320  Those  delightful  birds  known 
as  the  Camp  Robbers  or  Whisky  Jacks. 

Whisky  John  (hwi*ski|d5^).  In  8  whiski-. 
[Corruption  of  the  American  Indian  name  (Cree 
wiskatjan,  Montagnais  wishkutshan).^     =*  prec. 

177a  Phil.  Trans,  LXII.  386  Lanius .. Excubi tor. .  .Great 
Butcher-bird. . .  Cinereous  Shrike.  . .  White  Whiskljohn  at 
Hudson's  Bay.  ..  Corrms .  .Canadensis.  ..  Cinereous  Crow. 
,  .These  birds  are  called  Whiskijohn  and  Whiskijack  at  the 
Hudson's  Bay.  1856  Ballantyne  Fur  Traders  xi,  Whisky. 
Johns  are  the  mosC  impudent,  puffy,  conceited,  little  birds 
that  exist. 

Whiale,  -ler,  -ling,  obs.  ff.  Whistle,  etc. 

"Whisp,  sb,  rare.  [Echoic :  cf.  Whisper.]  A 
slight  blast  or  puff  (of  wind)  or  sprinkle  (of  rain). 
So  Whisp  V,,  implied  in  Whisping  vbl.  sb.j  used 
of  a  slight  blast  or  a  low  rustling  sound  :  see  quots. 

'379  Glouc.  Cath.  MS.  ig.  No.  I.  i.  iii.  If.  5  b,  The  ers  hole 
byegestion.i.  schityng  Crackynge  &  Whispynge  by  nethe  is 
purgynge  propirly  of  the  guttys.  1884  igth  Cent.  Feb.  241 
A  whisp  or  two  of  cold  wind.  190X  Daily  News  2  Feb.  5/7 
Nothing  broke  the  stillness  but  the  whisping  of  the  waters. 
1913  Times  27  Apr.  ta/i  A  whisp  of  ram,,  .too  light  to  be 
called  a  shower,  touched  the  crowd  here  and  there. 

Whisp,  variant  of  Wisp. 

Whisper  (hwi*sp3j),  sb,    [f.  Whisper  v."] 

1.  An  act,  or  the  action,  of  whispering,  or  speaking 
*  under  one's  breath ' ;  the  low  non-resonant  quality 
of  voice  which  characterizes  this  (esp,  in  phr.  in  a 
whisper). 

In  /'Ao«^//c* (equivalently),  Speech  or  vocalsound  without 
the  musical  or  resonant  tone  produced  by  vibration  of  the 
vocal  cords;  a  '  breath 'sound,  as  distinguished  from  *voice* 
(see  Breath  10,  Voics  s6.  i  g);  in  strict  use  implying  also 
contraction  of  the  glottis  :  see  also  4. 

1608  Shaks.  Per.  in.  L  9  The  sea>mans  Whistle  Is  as 
a  whisper  in  the  eares  of  death,  Vnheard.  x6a6  Bacon 
Sylva  S  174  The  Inward  Voice  or  Whisper  can  neuer  giue 
a  Tone.  1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  10  P  9  Secrets  which  he 
always  communicates  in  a  whisper.  1778  Miss  Burney 
Evelina  (1701)  I.  xxiii.  124,  1  heard  him  say. .in  an  audible 
wbisper,^wnich  is  a  mode  of  speech  very  distressing  and 
disagreeable  to  by-standers  [etc.].  1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz, 
Crim.  Crts.,  Conversing  in  low  whispers.  1837  —  Pichtu. 
xlvj  Mr.  Weller  delivered  this.. with  great  vehemence  of 
whisper.  _  1855  Bain  Senses  ^  Int.  11.  iv.  \  35  (1864)  319 
In  a  whisper  there  Is  no  musical  sound.  1877  Sweet 
Handbk.  Phonetics  5  Whisper  in  popular  language  simply 
means  speech  without  voice.  Phonetically  whisper  implies 
not  merely  absence  of  voice,  but  a  definite  contraction  of 
the  glottis.  z88a  Besant  All  Sorts  xxii,  '  Mind,  it's  a 
secret.'    He  lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper. 

b.  A  whispered  word,  phrase,  remark,  or  speech. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  iv.  Chor.  7  From  Camp  to  Camp,.. 
The  Humme  of  eyther  Army  stilly  sounds;  That  the  fixC 
Centinels  almost  receiue  The  secret  Whispers  of  each  others 
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Watch.  1624  Massinger  Pari.  Love  v.  i,  She  has  put  The 
judges  to  their  whisper.  1770  Goldsm-  Des.  Vtll.  203  Full 
well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round,  Convey'd  the  dismal 
tidings  when  he  frown'd.  1821  Byron  Sardanap.  iir.  i.  424 
What,  at  whispers  With  my  stern  brother?  1829  Scott 
Anne  ofG.  xi.  The  sage  Persian  comforted  him  by  a  long 
whisper,  of  which  the  last  part  only  was  heard.  1833  Ht. 
Martineau  Demerara  xi.  Some  relaxation  of  discipline 
allowed  them  to  exchange  a  whisper  from  time  to  time. 

O.    Pi^s  whisper;    see    Pia   sb^-    13c.     Stage 
whisper-,  see  Stage  j^.  13, 

2.  A  secret  or  slight  utterance,  mention,  or  re- 
port ;  a  suggestion,  insinuation,  hint,  light  rumour 
(communicated  in  a  whispering  voice,  or  fig.  by  a 
soft  rustling  sound  (cf.  3)  or  menially) ;  with  nega- 
tive, the  slightest  mention,  the  *  least  word  '. 

1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  II.  178  Not 
a  word,  nor  quhisper  in  ihair  contrare.  i6oa  Shaks.  Ham, 
I.  i.  80  At  least  the  whisper  goes  so.  Ibid,  iv.  v,  82  The 
people,  .vnwholsome  in  their  thoughts,  and  whispers  For 
good  Polonius  death.  1664  in  Extr.  St.  Papers  rel.  Friends 
Ser.  II.  (191 1)  igi  Some  whispers  that  the  Judges  would  not 
proceede  against  any  of  the  Quakers,  1677  W.  Hubbard 
Pres.  St.  Ne~M  Eng.  43  The  bullet  passing  through  his  own 
hair,  by  that  whisper  telling  him  that  death  was  very  near. 
1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  64  f  i  He  \sc,  a  Courtier]  deals 
much  in  Whispers,  and  you  may  see  be  dresses  according  to 
the  best  Intelligence,  1780  Bentham  Introd.  Mor.  ^ 
Legist,  xvii.  §  11  (1789)  313  If  the  thunders  of  the  law  prove 
impotent,  the  whispers  of  simple  morality  can  have  but 
Uttle  influence.  1823  Scott  Quentin  D.  vi,  A  whisper  from 
those  recesses  of  the  heart  in  which  lies  much  that  the 
owner  does  not  know  of.  1827  J.  W.  Croker  in  C.  Papers 
17  Apr.  (1884)  I.  374  No  one  raises  even  a  whisper  of 
reproach  against  Peel.  1846  Mrs,  A.  Marsh  Fr.  Darcy 
xxviii.  He  rejected  the  pleadings  of  pity — the  whispers  of 
conscience.  1873  Burton  Hist.  Scot,  VI.  Ixxii.  292  There 
weK  whispers  that  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  without  trial. 

3.  fig.  A  soft  rustling  sound  .resembling  or  sug- 
gesting that  of  a  whispering  voice. 

1637  Milton  Lycidas  136  The  milde  whispers..  Of  shades 
and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks.  1798  Coleridge 
Anc.  Mar.  iii.  xiii.  With  far-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  sea, 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bark.  1842  Tennyson  Gard.  Dau.  248 
Wbij^pers,  like  the  whispers  of  the  leaves  That  tremble  round 
a  nightingale.  1898  '  H.  S.  Merriman  *  Roden*s  Comer  v, 
A  silence,  broken  only  by  the  whisper  of  the  wind  through 
the  rigging. 

4.  attrib.  Uttered  in  a  whisper ;  in  Phonetics, 
uttered  without  the  vocal  murmur,  *  breath '  (see 
Breath  io)  ;  whisper-shot  nonce-wd.  [after  ear- 
shot'\y  the  distance  within  which  a  whisper  can  be 
heard. 

1626  Breton  FantasUcks  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  6/a  The 
leaues  of  the  trees  are  in  whisper  talkes.  1838  E.  Guest 
Engl.  Rhythms  I.  g  It  is  ..  doubtful  if  there  ever  was  a 
language  which  haa  its  whisper  letters  perfect.  Ibid.  10 
7'he  whisper  sounds  of  the  two  liquids  /,  r,  constitute  two 
distinct  letters  in  Welsh.  1846  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  III.  4 
The  sound  of  th,  whether  whisper  or  vocal.  1876  Lanier 
in  Atlantic  Monthly  (1899)  LXXXin._799/i,  I  ..  inserted 
a  whisper  chorus,  .to  prepare  by  its  strainmg  pianissimo  for 
the  outburst  of  jubilation.  1890  W.  S.  Gilbert  Foggertys 
Fairy  etc  153  Informing  everybody  within  whisper-shot.. 
that  this  was  my  first  brief. 

Hence  Whi'sperhood  nonce-wd.,  the  condition 
of  being  a  whisper  (in  sense  2) ;  Whi'sperless  iz., 
not  uttering  a  whisper,  or  in  which  no  whisper  is 
heard ;  absolutely  silent ;  Whisperona  (whence 
Whi'sperously  a^/z/.),  WMspery  d-i^j.,  full  of  or 
characterized  by  whispers  ;  resembling  a  whisper. 

1710  Swift  Examiner  No.  15  P  5,  I  know  a  Lie  that  now 
disturbs  half  the  Kingdom  with  its  Noise,  which.. I  can  re- 
member in  its  *  Whisper-hood.  1863  P.  S.  Worslev  Poems  <$■ 
Transi.  19  Crouching  *whisperless.  xoii  R.  Brooke  Coll. 
Poems  (1918)74  The  secret  deeps  are  whisperless.  1884  Ld. 
LvTTON  in  igth  Cent.  Dec.  898  The  "whisperous,  awe-struck 
tone  of  the  voice.  1892  —  King  Pop^y  viii..8  Waves  that,  hid 
in  whisperous  shadows,  heaved.  1858  Lytton  Wltat  ivill  he 
do^  v.  viii.  The  Duchess,  .sinks  her  voice,  and  gabbles  on— 
*whisperously,  1834  Mrs.  Hemans  Zegri  Maid  ii.  Wks. 
1843  VII.  25  In  the  "whispery  olive  shade.  1844  Lowell 
Columbus  5  The  reeling  sea.  .falling  Crumbled  to  whispery 
foam.  x86i  L.  L.  Noble  Icebergs  254  The  whispery,  hissing 
sound  of  smoothly  sliding  waters. 

Wlli'Sper,  v.  Forms :  i  hwisprian,  5  qu-, 
qwysper,  5-6  whysper,  6  Sc,  qtihisper,  7  wis- 
per,  6-  whisper.  [OE.  hwisprian  (only  North- 
umb.)  =  Early  Flem.  wisperen  (Kilian),  G.  wis' 
pern ;  cf.  MLG.,  MDu,  wispelen,  OHG.  {h)wis- 
paldn  (MHG.  wispeln),  ON.  has  hviskra^  Da. 
hviske,  Sw.  viska  to  whisper.] 

1.  intr.  To  speak  softly  *  under  one*s  breath ', 
i.e.  without  the  resonant  tone  produced  by  vibra- 
tion of  the  vocal  cords  ;  to  talk  or  converse  in  this 
way,  esp.  in  the  ear  of  another,  for  the  sake  of 
secrecy.     (See  also  4a.) 

C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.John  p.  4  Murmurantes,  hwisprendo. 
^975  Rushit).  Gosp.  Luke  xix.  7  And  mi55y  sesegon  alle 
hwispredon  [Vulg.  murmurabant).  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
421/1  Quysperon  ..,  mussito.  Ibid.  525/1  Whysperyn. 
c  1530  H.  Rhodes  Bk,  Nurture  373  in  Babees-bk.  81  Whys- 
per  not  thou  with  thy  feltowes  oft.  1601  Shaks.  A  IPs 
Welt  IV.  iii.  329  lie  wnisper  with  the  Generall,  and  knowe 
bis  pleasure.  x6io  —  Temp.  iv.  i.  125  luno  and  Ceres 
whisper  seriously,  ^6n6  Hatton  Corr.  (Camden)  I«  136 
L*  Wharton,  and  L""  Mohun  sat.  .wtsprtng  together.  1709 
Steele  Tatter  Ho.  38  f  8  He  immediately  runs  into  Secrets, 
and  falls  a  whispering.  1848  Thackeray  ^an.  Fair  xlviii, 
Many  ladies  round  about  whispered  and  talked,  and  many 
gentlemen  nodded  and  whispered. 
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b.  trans,  with  adv.    To  bring  by  whispering. 
169a  Drydfn  Kkonora  318  Her  Soul  was  whisper'd  out, 
wiih  God's  still  Voice.      1855  Kingsley  Westw.  Ho  I  xxiv, 
Caiy.  .returned,  and  whispered  Amyas  away. 

2.  trans.  To  say,  tell,  communicate,  utter,  or 
express  by  whispering.  (With  simple  obj.  or  obj. 
clause  ;  often  with  the  actual  words  uttered  as  obj.) 
See  also  4  b. 

1588  Shaks.  L,  L.  L.  v.  ii.  436  AVhat  did  you  whisper  in 
your  Ladies  eare?  1601  —  yul.  C  n.  ii.  100  If  Ca:sar  hide 
himselfe,  shall  they  not  whisper  Loe  Csesar  is  affraid  ?  « 1678 
Mabvku.  Last  Instr.  Painter  9:57  His  Fathers  Ghost  too 
whisper'd  him  one  Note,  That  who  does  cut  his  Purse  will 
cot  his  Throat.  1697  Dryden  ^ncis  xii.  324  Rising  Fears 
are  whisper'd  thro*  the  Crowd.  17"  ^iRs.  Centlivrb  Per- 
fUx'd  I.ovtrs  I.  i,  She  . .  whispers  out  her  words,  least  I 
sbou'd  hear  her.  i8a7  Lvtton  Pdkam  viii,  I  took  the 
opportunity ..  to  approach  Lady  Roseville  and  whisper  my 
adieus.  iJtot  •  J.  S.  Winter  '  LumUy  iii, '  What  is  it  ?  *  he 
asked,  in  a  loud  whisper.  '  Gooseberry  *,  she  whispered  back 
^*coine  and  sit  here  by  me.' 
b.  intr,  iox  passive,    rare, 

1850  Tennyson  In.  Mem.  iii,  O  Sorrow, . .  What  whispers 
from  thy  lying  lip? 

3.  With  the  person,  etc.  as  obj. :  To  address  \\\ 
a  whisper  ;  (with  following  clause  or  inf.)  to  tell, 
inform,  bid,  or  ask  in  a  whisj>er. 

1540  Palsgr.  Acolastus  i.  i.  Diijb,  He  hath  whyspered 
the  in  the  eare,  or  taught  the  thy  lesson  in  a  comer,  a  1591 
H.  Smith  Serm.^  Sata>t's  Cofupms.  (1502)  988  He  will 
whisper  the  j>oore  howe  they  shall  come  by  riches.  1599 
Shaks.  Much  Ado  \\u  i.  4  \Vhisper  her  eare,  and  tell  her 
I  and  Vrsula,  Walke  in  the  Orchard.  x6xx  —  Wint.  T.  iv. 
iv.  827  He.. whisper  him  in  your  behalfes.  i6a6  Bacon 
Sylva  %  946  He  did  first  whisper  the  Man  in  the  Eare,  that 
such  a  Man  should  thinke  such  a  Card.  1711  Addison 
Spect.  No.  XI7  r  5  He  whispered  me  in  the  Ear  to  take 
notice  of  a  Tabby  Cat.  1758  Goldsm.  Mem.  Prot.  (1895)  L 
34,  I  whispered  my  Companion  softly,  that  as  the  Night 
was  very  dark,  we  might  give  him  the  Slip.  1777  Sheridan 
ScK  Scandal  iv.  iii,  Re-enter  Servant  and  whispers  Joseph 
Surface.  1796  Morse  Avter.  Geog.  II.  35  By  whispering 
the  rein-deer  in  the  ear,  they  know  tlie  place  of  their 
destination.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  viii,  Miss  Jane. . 
whispered  her  sister  to  observe  how  jealous  Mr.  Cheggs  was, 
1898  BESAKr  OroJtge  Girl  11.  xxi,  The  Lord  Mayor  whis- 
pered the  Judge  again. 

4.  With  special  connotations,  a.  inlr.  To  speak 
or  converse  quietly  or  secretly  about  something 
(usually  implying  hostility,  malice,  conspiracy, 
etc.);  also  (with  negative)  to  speak  ever  so 
slightly,  to  say  'the  least  thing*  about  something, 

1515  Barclay  Egloges  ii.  ('570)  Biv/i  That  when  other 
talke  and  speake  what  they  will,  Thou  dare  not  whisper. 
1539  Bible  (Great)  Ps.  xli.  7  All  myne  enemyes  whisper 
together  agaynst  me.  1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  108  His 
companyons  whyspered  and  muttered  ageynste  hym.  1667 
pEPYS  ^/arj*  28  June,  And  ne'er  a  prince  in  France  dare 
whisper  against  it,  1824  Mrs.  Hofland  Patience  wilxw 
Mrs,  Masterman ..  whispers  everywhere  about  your  wife's 
covetousness, 

b,  trans.  To  say,  report,  communicate,  or  utter 
quietly,  secretly,  or  confidentially;  also  (with  nega- 
tive) to  utter  ever  so  slightly,  to  say  the  least  word 
of.  (With  simple  obj.  or  obj.  clause;  often  in 
passive.) 

xs6s  Re^,  Privy  Ccuncil  Scot.  I.  209  It  is  quhisperit  and 
murmumt  that  sum  suld  forgett  thair  devoyr.  1593  Shaks. 
Rich,  //,  11.  iv.  II  Leane-look'd  Prophets  whisper  fearefull 
change.  1628  in  Foster  Engl.  Factories  India  (1909)  III. 
202  This'newes  was  first  wispered  here  the  19th  November. 
ax7<^  T.  Ward  Eng.  Re/,  u.  (1710)  38  This  Matter  whis- 
per d  up  and  down,  Was  quickly  spread  thro'  all  the  Town, 
1815  Scott  Guy  M,  Iii,  It  is  whispered  about,  .that  there  is 
such  a  plan.  1840  Dickens  Old  C,  Shop  Iii,  Some  vague 
rumour,  .which  had  been  whispered  abroad.  1845  Disraeli 
Sybil  IV,  xii.  Whisper  nothings  that  sound  like  something. 
1887  R.  H,  Roberts  In  the  Shires  xiv.  246  It  was  whis- 
pered that  a  man  answering  to  his  description  was  keeping 
a  very  lucrative  gambling.house  in  San  Francisco. 

C.  trans,  with  adv,  or  advb,  pkr.  To  bring  into 
or  out  of  something,  or  to  take  away^  by  secret 
(esp.  malicious  or  slanderous)  speech. 

16^1  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Camden)  24  He  is  to  be  ad- 
monished., not  to  whisper  away  the  fame  and  credit  of 
Deputies  and  governors.  1783  Burke  Sp.  Fox's  East  India 
Bill  99  They  cannot  be  whimpered  out  of  their  duty,,  .their 
public  conduct  cannot  be  censured  without  a  public  discus* 
sion,  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  Iviii,  Are  characters  to  be 
whispered  away  like  this?  187a  Bushnf.ll  Serm.  Living 
.SKji/'.xiiL  257 1  he  great  majority.. are  led,  drawn,  beckoned, 
whispered  into  their  calling. 

6.  intr,  {Jig.  from  I.)  To  make  a  soft  rustling 
sound  resembling  or  suggesting  a  whisper, 

1653  Walton /f«^/frix.  185  There  will  the  River  wispering 
run.  1697  Dryden  ^neis  iv.  759  The  Winds  no  longer 
whisper  through  the  Woods.  1766  Gray  Kingsgate  10  No 
tree  is  heard  to  whisper,  bird  to  sing.  1846  Mrs.  A.  Marsh 
Fr,  Darcy  xxxiv,  The  autumn  wind  whispered  low  among 
the  branches. 

6.  trans,  {fig*  from  2.)  To  suggest  secretly  to 
the  mind ;  also^  to  express  or  communicate  by  a 
soft  rustling  sound  (cf.  5). 

1640  S.  Harding  Sicily  ^  Naples  in.  i,  33  This  day 
(There's  something  whispers  to  me)  will  prove  fatal!,  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  iv.  158  Gentle  gales,  .dispense  Native  per- 
fumes, and  whisper  whence  they  stole  Those  balmie  spoiles. 
1751  Gray  Spring  8  Whisp'ring  pleasure  as  they  fly,  Cool 
zephyrs.. Their  gather'd  fragrance  fling.  i8a^  Lamb  Elia 
Ser.  11.  Old  Margate  hoy.  The  waves  to  him  whispered 
more  pleasant  stories.  1837  Disraeli  Venetia  11.  i,  A 
strange  sympathy  which  whispers  convictions  that  no  evi- 
dence can  authorise.   1878  Bkowminc  La  Saisiaz  150  Truth 


is  truth  in  each  degree,  Thunderpcaled  by  God  to  Nature, 
whispered  by  my  soul  to  me. 

b,  with  the  person,  etc.  as  obj.  {fig,  from  3). 

1605  Shaks.  Macb.  iv.  iii.  210  Giue  sorrow  words;  the 
giiefe  that  do's  nut  speake,  Whispers  the  o're-fraught  heart, 
and  bids  it  breake.  17x3  Addison  Cato  n.  i,  Something 
whispers  me  All  is  not  right.  176X  A.  Murphy  All  i:t 
Wrong  1.  X  What  devil  whispered  thee  to  mai  ry  such  a 
woman?  177X  Goldsm.  Hist.  Eng.  II.  394  Adulation  had 
whispered  the  king  with  such  an  opinion  of  his  own  ability. 
1831  Disraeli  Cont.  Fleming  v,  Nature  seemed  to  whisper 
me  the  folly  of  learning  words  instead  of  ideas.  1849  T. 
Woolner  My  Beautiful  Lady,  Noon  iv,  Western  wind.. 
Whisper  deliciously  the  trembling  flowers. 

Hence  {nonce-wds.)  Wliisperable  a.,  that  can 
be  whispered;  Whispara'tion,  whispering. 

X830  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVUI.  693  All  speak— talk— whis- 
per—or  smile,  of  all  the  speakable,  talkable,  *whisperable, 
and  smileablc.aff'airs.  X710  C.  Shadwell  Fair  Quaker 
Deal  III.  37  Coxcn.  Ah— when  the  Captain  and  Purser 
whispers,  our  Guts  ought  to  grumble.  6  Sailor.  Ay,  Coxeii, 
those  ^Whisperations  are  many  an  Ounce  of  Butter  and 
Cheese  out  of  our  Way. 

Whispered  (hwi-spajd),  ppLa.    [f.  prec.  + 

-BDl.] 

1.  Uttered,  said,  or  told  in  a  whisper. 

X567  G7ide  4-  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  201  The  quhisperit  sinnis, 
callit  eir  Confessioun.  X746CAWTHORN  Poems  (1771)  59  The 
whisper'd  tale.  xSax  T.  W.  Hill  Sel,  Papers  {i860)  26 
Making  the  whispered  z  serve. .for  an  unwhispered  s.  1848 
AIrs.  Gaskell  Mary  Barton  xvi,  A  whispered  earnest  con- 
sultation took  place.  1890  Sweet  Primer  Spoken  Engl,  i 
In  whispered  sounds  [the  vocal  chords]  are  brought  closer 
together,  but  without  viljration. 

2,  Said  or  reported  quietly  or  secretly ;  (with 
negative)  uttered  ever  so  slightly. 

x6oS  Shaks.  Lear  11.  i.  8  You  haue  heard  of  the  newes 
abroad,  I  meane  the  whisper'd  ones.  X748  Richardson 
Clarissa  (1768)  V.  35  Like  a  whispered  scandal,  it  passed 
through  several  canals.  1897  Daily  ^^7^4  June  5/6  There 
is  not  even  a  whispered  suggestion  of  repealing  it. 

Whisperer  (hwi-sparw).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er  i.] 
One  who  whispers, 

1.  One  who  speaks  in  a  whisper. 

1567  Maplf.t  Gr.  Forest  79  b,  The  Crane  by  proper  name 
should  be  called  whisperer,  or  flackerer.  17XX  Steele  Sped, 
No.  148  r  4  Next  to  these  Bawlers,  is  a  troublesome  Crea- 
ture who  comes  with  the  Air  of.  .your  Intimate,  and  that  is 
your  Whisperer.  X740  RtCHARDSON  Pamela  (1785)  II.  375 
As  we  walk'd  up  the  Church. .we  had  abundance  of  Gazers 
and  Whisperers.  xSs*  Urf.wster  Nat.  Magic  ix.  225  Where 
the  whisperer  is  in  the  focus  of  one  reflecting  surface,  and 
the  hearer  in  the  focus  of  another.  1876  J,  Saunders 
Lion  in  Path  v, '  Hush  ',  exclaims  one  of  the  whisperers  to 
his  neighbour. 

b.  An  appellation  for  certain  celebrated  horse- 
breakers,  said  to  liave  obtained  obedience  by 
whispering  to  the  horses. 

x8io  H.  Townsend  Stat.  Surv.  Co.  Cork  439  He  was  an 
awkward,  ignorant  rustic,  bis  name  James  Sullivan,  but 
better  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  whisperer, .  .from  a 
vulgar  notion  of  his  being  able  to  communicate  to  the 
animal  what  he  wished,  by  means  of  a  whisper.  x84a 
Borrow  Bible  in  Spain  xv.  One  who  is  an  expert  whisperer 
and  horse-sorcerer, 

2.  One  who  communicates  something  quietly  or 
secretly;  esp.  a  secret  slanderer  or  tale-bearer. 

X547-50  Bauldwen  Mor.  Philos.  11.  L  iij,  Caste  whysperers 
and  tale  bearers,  out  of  thy  company.  x6ix  Bible  Prov.  xvi. 
28  A  whisperer  separateth  chiefe  friends.  1675  Temple 
Let.  to  King  Wks.  1731  II.  32B  The  Whisperers  of  this 
Story.  X707  Nash  in  Goldsm.  Life  (1762)  33  Whisperers  of 
lies  and  scandal.  175X  Johnson  Rambler  No.  180  p  10  The 
most  officious  of  the  whisperers  of  greatness.  1819  Keats 
Otho  IV.  i,  Whisperers.. Hungry  for  evidence  to  ruin  me. 
1876  Besant  &  Rice  Golden  Bntterjly  xviii,  To  be  a  Great 
Man's  whisperer  is  a  position  coveted  by  many, 

Whisperliood :  see  after  Whisper  sb» 
Whispering  (hwi'spsrir)),  vbl,  sb.     [f.  as  prec. 
4-  -ING  K]    The  action  of  the  verb  Whisper. 

1.  The  action  of  speaking  in  a  whisper ;  speech 
without  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords ;  whispered 
talk  or  conversation. 

^975  Rushvj.  Gosp.  John  vii.  12  Hwisprunge  micle  [Vulg. 
murmtir  multuui]  waes..in  Oreote.  1412-20  Lydg.  Chron. 
Troy  I.  2785  Whan  sche  Heryth  wispring  eny-where.  1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  159  b,  Noyse  of  whisperyng 
with  the  lyppes.  x6xx  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  \.  ii.  284  Is  whisper- 
ing nothing  ?  Is  leaning  Cheeke  to  Cheeke  ?  1740  Richard- 
son Pamela  (1785)  II.  375,  I  was  much  less  concerned,  .at 
the  Gazings  and  Whisperings  of  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
1837  Dickens  Pickiv.  xxviii,  After  a  little  whispering  with 
the  other  young  ladies.  1863  A.  M.  Bell  Princ.  Speech  164 
This  whispering  of  the  Voice  Articulations  is  a  remarkable 
characteristic  of  Gaelic,  Welsh,  and  Irish  speakers. 

2.  The  action  of  saying  or  reporting  something 
quietly  or  secretly ;  suggestion  or  insinuation  (by 
whispered  speech) ;  faint  mention  or  rumour ;  esp. 
{obs.  or  arch^  malicious  insinuation,  secret  slander 
or  detraction,  backbiting. 

£1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  nu  868  That  place.. filde  ful  of 
tydyiiges  Other  lovde  or  of  wisprynges.  c  1450  Mirk's 
Feslial  7T)  Now  hit  ys  made  an  hous..  of  whisperyng  and 
rownyng.  x$a6  Tindale  2  Cor.  xii.  20, 1  feare  lest  there  be 
founde  amonge  you.  .whisperynges,  swellynges  and  debate. 
X546  W.  Thomas  Peregryne  Wks.  1774  i.  115  He  had  herd 
a  whysperyng  amonge  the  souldieres  how  the  sayde  Earle. . 
had  gotten  promes  of  ayde.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill 
53  Sekynge  after  his  compaygnie  and  yet  not  once  herynge 
any  noyse  or  whysperynge  of  theim.  a  X586  [see  Whisper- 
iNGNESs].  X605  Shaks.  Macb.  v.  i.  79  Foule  whisp'rings 
are  abroad.  1754  tr.  Rollings  Anc.  Hist.  IV.  207  By  false 
reports,  whispering  and  calumny.    s8a8-43  Tytlek  Hist, 


WHISPERINGNESS. 

Scot.  (1864)  IV.  33  Rumouis  of  war,  and  whisperings  of  the 
intrigues  and  conspiracies. 

3.  fig.  a.  Soft  rustling  sound  resembling  or  sug- 
gesting whispered  speech. 

1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  i.  564  The  river . .  m"aking  a 
..gentle  wliispering.  X821  Scott  Keniliv.  xx  vii,  The  garden 
.  .was  silent,  but  for  the  whispering  of  the  leaves,,  .and  the 
plashing  of  the  fountains.  X849T.  V^ooi.^^v.  My  Beaut i/ul 
Lady,  Night  viii.  The.. hushed  whispering  of  the  vines. 
X904  Kitchett  Commander  0/  *Hi?'ondeile'  xx.  230  Her 
voice  fell  into  the  key  of  the  mystical  whispering  of  the  sea. 
b.  Mental  suggestion  or  intimation  figured  as 
whispered  speech. 

1672  Sir  T.  Browne  Let.  Friend  §  2  Some  secret  sense  or 
intimation  thereof  by  dreams,  thoughtful  wliisperlngs,  [etcj. 
x8tx  Shklley  Poems /r.  St.  H-zyne  1.  iii,  Conscience  in  low, 
noiseless  whispering  spoke.  X848  Mrs.  Gaskell  Mary 
Barton  XV,  The  whisperings  of  her  womanly  nature.. caused 
her  to  shrink  from  any  unmaidenly  action. 

4.  ailrib. :  whispering-closet,  satirically  for  a 
private  consulting-room  ;  whispering-gallery,  a 
gallery  or  dome,  usually  of  circularor  elliptical  plan, 
in  which  a  whisper  or  other  faint  sound  at  some 
point  can  be  heard  by  reflexion  at  a  distant  point 
where  the  direct  sound  is  inaudible  ;  whispering- 
hole,  a  hole  through  which  one  whispers ;  whisper- 
ing-offlce,  nickname  for  a  confessional;  f  whis- 
pering-place, =  whispering-gallery  \  f  whisper- 
ing-room, a  room  for  private  interviews  or  con- 
sultations ;  f  whispering-trumpet  ((7i^j.),  whis- 
pering-tube =  Sfeaking-tube  I. 

1808  Bentham  Sc.  Reform  80  The  Judge's  *whisperin^- 
closet;  from  which  all  who  have  any  interest  in  tlie  dis- 
covery of  the  truth  are  carefully  excluded,  a  1700  Evelyn 
Diary  31  July  1654,  The  Minster  is  indeede  a  noble  fabric. 
The  'whispering  gallery  is  rare,  being  thro'  a  passage  of 
25  yards,  in  a  many-angled  cloister.  x8ia  Examiner  28  Dec. 
827/2  The  whispering  gallery  in  St.  Paul's.  X663  Butler 
Hiid,  I.  I.  518  Speaks.  .As  through  a  Trunk,  or  *whisp'ring 
hole.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  457  F3  Peter  Hush  has  a 
whispering  Hole  in  most  of  the  great  Coffee-houses  about 
Town.  1704  Swift  T.  Tub  iv.  The  erecting  of  a  *Whisper- 
ing-Office.  1635  Brereton  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  I.  180 
This  *whispering  place.. is  a  vault  or  gallery.  i68»  Sir  T. 
Browne  Chr,  Mor.  iii.  §  13(1716)  97  The  voice  of  Prophecies 
is  like  that  of  Whispering-places :  They  who  are  near  or  at  a 
little  distance  hear  notliing,  those  at  the  farthest  extremity 
will  understand  all.  X746  Phil,  Trans.  XLIV.  219  As  for 
whispering  Places,  the  best  I  ever  saw  was  that  at  Gloucester : 
But  in  Italy..  I  saw,  in  an  Inn,  a  Room  with  a  square 
Vault,  where  whispering,  you  could  easily  hear  it  at  the 
opposite  Corner.  1623  Webster  Duchess  Mai/  i.  ii,  A 
Vizor  and  a  Masque  are  "whispering  roomes  That  were 
neu'r  built  for  goodnesse.  Ibid.  in.  ii,  His  bre.ist  was  fill'd 
with  all  perfection.  And  yet  it  seem'd  a  priuate  whispring 
roome  It  made  so  little  noyse  of  't.  x688  Holme  Armoury 
III.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  75/2  In  the  Base  of  this  square,  runing 
into  the  next,  is  a  "Whispering  Trumpett,  a  long  sti  eight 
hollow  pipe.  X857  DuFFEKiN  Lett.  High  Lat.  vi.  (ed.  3)  65 
The  voices,  .became  thin  and  low,  as  though  they  readied 
me  through  a  *whispering  tube. 

Whi'Spering,  //>/.  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  That  whispers  ;  speaking  in  a  whisper. 

1596  Shaks-  Merch.  V,  i.  iii.  125  With  bated  breath,  and 
wliispring  bumblenesse.  17x6  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Toilet 
46  Her  Face  may  boast  the  Peach's  Bloom;  But  does  her 
nearer  whisp'ring  Breath  perfume?  X770  Goldsm.  Des. 
Vill.  14  The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made!  1890  '  R. 
Boldrewood'  Col.  Re/ormcr  xv,  A  dozen  smiling  and 
whispering  girls. 

b.  Uttered  in,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  whisper. 

X592  Shaks-  Rom.  <5-  Jul.  i.  v.  25,  I.. could  tell  A  whisper- 
ing  tale  in  a  faire  Ladies  eare.  X649  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.) 
Wand.  Wonders  ^Kw^  ig,  I  spake  to  him. .in  alow  whisper, 
ing  voice.  1760-72  H.  Brooke  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  III.  89 
He  held  with  them  a  long  and  whispering  kind  of  conversa- 
tion. 1846  Mrs.  A.  Marsh  Fr.  Darcy  xxxiv,  In  a  low, 
whispering  voice,  rendered. .  faltering  by  their  emotions. 

2.  Reporting  something  secretly  or  confidentially; 
esp,  secretly  slanderous,  talebearing,  backbiting. 

X581  Munday  {title)  An  Aduertisenient  and  defence  for 
Trueth  against  her  Backbiters,  and  specially  against  the 
whispring  Fauourers.  .of  Campians.  X603  B.  Jonson  Seja- 
tius  n.  ii.  Wks.  (1616)  378  Whispring  fame  Knowledge,  and 
proofe  doth  to  the  iealous  giue.  1800  Coleridge  Ch?istabel 
409  Whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth. 

3.  Making  a  soft  rustling  sound  like  a  whisper. 
Also  said  of  the  sound. 

a  XS47  Surrey  ^neis  11.  963  Eche  whispring  wind  hath 
power  now  to  fray  . .  my  doutfull  mind.  X575  A.  F.  Virg. 
Bucol.  vii.  20  Vnder  the  whispering  hoUye.  X671  Milton 
P.  R.  iv^  250  There  Ilissus  rouls  His  whispering  stream. 
1770  Goldsm.  Des.  I'ill.  121  The  watch-dog's  voice  that 
bayed  the  whispering  wind.  X784  Cowper  Poplar-Field  2 
The  whispering  sound  of  the  cool  colonnade.  ly^s-iSi^ 
WoRasw.  Excurs.  iv.  1170  The  whispering  air  Sends  inspira- 
tion from  the  shadowy  heights.  X847  Loncf.  £v.  i.  iv.  137 
She  heard  the  whispering  rain  fall.  1850  'Jennvson  In 
Mem.  c,  Low  morass  and  whispering  reed.  1890'  R.  Boldre- 
wood *  Ci?/.  Reformer  xxiii,  The  sighing,  whispering,  sad- 
voiced  water-oaks. 

Hence  Whi'sperlngly  adv.,  with  a  whispering 
voice  or  sound,  in  a  whisper  ;  f  Whi*spering"ness, 
whispering  quality  or  character  (in  quot.  in  sense  2). 

xs8o  in  Liturgies  Reign  Q.  Eliz.  (Parker  Soc.  1847)  572 
Their  speaking  ..  is  not  softly  and  whisperingly.  01586 
Sidney  Arcadia  iii.  vii.  (1912)  385  Bold  onely  in^  busie 
whisperings,  and  even  in  that  whisperingnes  rather  indeed 
confident  in  his  cunning,  that  it  should  not  be  bewraied. 
a  1603  T-  Cartwright  Confut.  Rheni.  N.  T.  (1618)  247  A 
man  is  bound  to  discharge  all  his  sinnes  ..  whisperingly  or 
secretly  into  the  eare  of  a  Priest.  1747  Richardson  Clarissa 


WHISPERLESS. 

C1748)  I.  30S  Thus  s!ie  ran  on,  ..but  whi.speringly,  that  my 
aunt  might  not  hear  her.  1872  Geo.  Eliot  lilikdUm.  xii, 
The  pool  . .  wliere  the  . .  trees  leaned  wliisperingly.  1874 
Lisle  Carr  yiui.  Cwynne  I.  vi.  174  As  the  last  words  fell 
whisperingly  from  her  lips.  X915  Kipli.\g  New  Ar/ny  ii, 
Squad  after  squ.td . .  gathered  up  their  target  cards,  and 
whimperingly  compared  them. 

Whisperless  to  "Whispery :  see  after  Whis- 
per .t^.     Whispy,  variant  of  Wispy. 

Whisquy-beath :  see  Whiskydae. 

tWhiss,  V.  Obs.  A^%o  5  quysse,  6  whisse, 
whyss(e,  wiss(e,  Sc.  quheiss.  [Echoic.  Cf. 
Icel.  Iivissa  to  wliizz.] 

1.  inlr.  To  make  a  sibilant  sound  of  some  kind; 
to  whistle,  hiss,  whizz,  or  wheeze  ;  trans,  to  whistle 
to.     Hence  f  'Whrssing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

a\t,oo  Parlt.  3  Ages  ■ii^  He  \sc.  falconer)  quysscs  th.-iyra 
\sc.  hawks]  and  quotes  thaym,  quyppeys  full  lowde.  1555 
Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  385  'Jhe  whyssinge  of  a  burningefoige. 
1565  Cooper  Thesaurus  s.v.  Ausier,  SiSiius  Ausiri,  the 
whissynge  of  the  winde.  1583  Melbancke  Pkilotimus 
T  iij  b,  Like  the  sea  which  sodenlye  with  whissing  noyse 
doolh  moue,  when  with  a  little  blast  of  winde  it  is  but  toucht, 
1606  Shaks.  7V.  >!  Cr.  V.  i.  24  (Qo.  i)  Whissing  lungs.  1649 
G.  Daniel  Trinarch.,  Hen.  K,  ccliii,  Their  fled  Troops,  met 
whissing  in  the  Bound,  Gave  their  owne  Terror,  in  a  Treble 
Sound.  1654  Gavton  Pleas.  Notes  11.  iv.  40  Such  a  Nose  is 
worth  a  double  tost  in  a  pot  of  Ale,  and  will  make  it  whisse 
as  well  as  a  hot  Steele.    1847  Halliwell,  Ik'hisSf  to  whistle. 

2.  trails.  1  To  strike  with  something  pliant,  to 
flog  :  cf.  quot.  c  1 590  in  sb.  below. 

CIS40  J.  Heywood  lyit  ^  Folly  (Percy  Soc.)  a  Some 
whysse  liym,  some  whype  hym. 

Hence  tWhiss  j-#.,  a  blow  with  something  pliant, 
a  lash. 

c  1590  J.  Stewart  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  235  Tak  thair  ane 
quheiss  5il  vith  my  skoullon  clout. 

Whiss,  whisshe,  obs.  ff.  Wish. 

Whissall,  -el(l,  -il(l,  obs.  ff.  Whistlb. 

"Whisse,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Wa.sh  v. 

Whissle  :  see  Whistle,  Wissel. 

■WLisson,  di.il.  f.  Whitscn. 

t  Whist,  sb.l  Obs.  rnre-K  [Imitative.]  A 
whistling  sound,  a  whistle. 

1579  T0.MS0N  Calvin's  Serin.  Tim.  268/2  If  a  sheepeheard 
..glue  a  whist  with  his  mouthe  to  gather  liissheepe  together. 

Whist  (hwist),  jA.2    [f.  Whist  int.^  or  vy\ 

1 1.  An  utterance  of  the  interjection  '  whist  I '  as 
a  command  for  silence.  Obs. 

xtiol  W.  Percy  Cuekqueanes  Sf  Cuckolds  Erranls  1.  iii. 
(Roxb.)  15  With  a  whist  and  with  a  Hush  Hast  wee  both 
Two  to  the  Bush. 

2.  Silence :  in  phr.  io  hold  one's  whist,  to  keep 
silence.     Irish.     (Cf.  Whisht  sb.  2.) 

1897  Barrere  &  Lelano  Did.  Slang  s.v.,  "Hold  your 
whist,'  r.  A,  hold  your  tongue,  is  an  Irishism  which  has 
passed  into  English  slang.  1898  MacDosach  Irislt  Li/e 
^yj  'lis  yer  brother  that's  spakin*  to  yez,  and  askin*  yez  to 
hould  yer  whist  1 

Whist,  sb.'i  [Altered  f.  Whisk  sb.-  explained  as 
in  quot.  1680.]  A  game  of  card  splayed  (ordinarily) 
by  four  persons,  of  whom  each  two  sitting  opposite 
each  other  are  partners,  with  a  pack  of  5  a  cards, 
which  are  dealt  face  downwards  to  the  players  in 
rotation,  so  that  each  has  a  hand  of  13  cards  ;  one 
of  the  suits  (usually  determined  by  the  last  card 
dealt,  which  is  then  turned  face  upwards)  is  trumps 
(see  Thump  sb."^  i) ;  the  players  play  in  rotation, 
each  four  successive  cards  so  played  constituting  a 
trick  (Trick  sb.  11),  in  which  each  player  after 
the  leader  must  follow  suit  if  he  holds  a  card  of 
the  suit  led,  otherwise  may  either  discard  or  trump  ; 
the  winner  of  a  trick  becomes  the  leader  of  the 
next  trick ;  points  are  scored  according  to  the 
number  of  tricks  won,  and  in  some  forms  of  the 
game  also  by  the  honours  or  highest  trumps 
(HoNotJR  sb.  8  a)  held  by  each  pair  of  partners. 

Dummy  whist :  see  Dummy  sb.  3.  Duplicate  zukist,  a 
form  of  the  game  in  which  the  hands  played  are  preserved 
and  played  again  by  the  opposing  partners.  Lorigwhistf 
a  form  of  the  game  in  which  the  score  is  ten  points  with 
honours  counting.  Short  wltist,  the  form  now  usual  in 
England,  in  which  the  score  is  Hve  points  with  honours 
counting. 

1663  (spurious  ed.)  Btn-LER  Uuci.  \\.  \.  105  But  what  was 
this?  A  Game  at  Whist,  Unto  our  Plowden-Canonist.  x68o 
Cotton  Compl.  Gamester  (ed.  2)  83  Whist  is  a  Game  not 
much  differing  from  [RuflT  and  Honours],  only  they  put  out 
the  Deuces  and  take  in  no  stock ;  and  is  called  Whist  from 
the  silence  that  is  to  be  observed  in  the  play;  they  deal  as 
before,  playing  four,  two  of  a  side,  (some  play  at  two  handed, 
or  three  handed  Whist).  174J  Walpole  Corr.  (1820)  I.  225 
Whist  has  spread  an  universal  opium  over  the  whole  nation. 
1758  Johnson  AZ/rr-No.  33  P22  We  sat  late  at  whist.  1827 
Lyttok  Pelliam  iii,  Elderly  ladies,  who.. liked  long  whist. 
184a  Lever  J.  Hinton  ix,  My  little  gains  at  short-whist. 
1861  E.  DuTTON  Cook  Paul  Fosters  Dnu.  viii,  I  should  like 
.  .a  good  rubber  of  long  whist.  1885  R.  A.  Proctor  Whist 
Introd.  1  Whist,  properly  played,  is  the  finest  of  all  card 
games.    1891  J.  T.  Mitchell  (////r)  Duplicate-Whist. 

b.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  as  whist  club,  -like  adj., 
memory,  parly,  -play,  -player,  -playing  sb.  and 
adj.,  -table ;  whiat-drive,  a  party  of  progressive 
whist  (see  Progressive  a.  2  b)  played  for  prizes. 

1799  ^-  ^*  Clarioe  in  Li/e  (1824)  349,  I  shall. .ask  him,  if 
he  will,  .belong  to  our  *whist  club.  t^j'lAR'  Progr.U''hist 
6  A  "Whist  Drive  is  a  modification  of  Progressive  Whist. 
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1837  Dickens  Phkw.  xxxv,  Two  other  ladies  of  an  ancient 
and  *wiiisi-Uke  appearance.  1886  Cavendish  IVhist  136 
With  practice,  you  will  acquire  what  may  be  termed  *  *whist 
memory'.  _  1828  Sir  R.  Vv.^i.Priv.  Lett.  (1920)  100  A  "whist 
party  consistin.g  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot, 
Lord  Westmorland,  Lady  A.  Beckett.  i86z  Lever  One  of 
them  xxvii,  His  notion  is,  that  life,  like  a  whist-party,  re- 
quires an  accomplice.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  544/2  All 
rules  of  *whist-play  depend  upon.. general  principles.  1770 
in  A/ex.  Carlyle's  Autobiog,  (igio)  560  He  makes  a  very 
good  livelihood,  .by  betting  on  the*whist-players.  1824  Miss 
MiTFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  Country  Cricket-Match^  Feeling 
what  a  whist-player  feels  when  he  takes  up  four  honors, 
seven  trumps  I  1837  Dickens  Pichw,  vi,  The  whist-players 
were  Mr.  Pickwick  and  the  old  lady  ;  Mr.  Miller  and  the  fat 
gentleman.  1837  Lockhart  Scott  IV.  i.  7  A  few  *whist- 
playing  brother  officers,  that  met  for  an  evening  rubber  at 
Fortune's  tavern.  1842  Dickens  /3w^r.  Notes  ii.  There  was 
less  whist-playing  than  might  have  been  expected.  1753 
Scots  Mag.  XV.  36/1  Her  absence  rendered  one  *whist.table 
useless.  1877  Mrs.  Forrestkr  Mignon  \,  There  were  whist 
tables  in  the  library  if  any  one  cared  to  play. 

Hence  {nonce-wds.)  WMst  v.  {a)  trans,  to  play 
oui  (a  card)  at  whist ;  {b)  intr.  to  play  whist ; 
Whi'ster,  a  whist-player;  Whl'sthood,  age  or 
state  of  ability  to  play  whist ;  Wlii'sty  a.,  addicted 
to  whist, 

_i8io  Splendid  Follies  IIL  6  She  generally  whisted  out 
kings  before  aces,  and  revoked  every  deal.  iSa?  Lady 
Granville  Lett.  (1894)  \.  433  Talking,  singing,  whJsting. 
1854  CAaw^.  Jml.  2  Dec.  353/2  Young  ladies,  nearly  arrived 
at  whisthood.  i860  All  Year  Round  No.  ^7.  482/2  Your 
erring  mortal,  your  whister,  ..  rash  with  his  aces,  and  a 
niggard  of  some  beggarly  small  trump.  1884  Jean  Middle- 
mass  Pois.  Arro^vs  ix,  The  whistyold  colonel.  1890  *  R. 
BoLpRRwooD'C*?/.  ^</&r«/tfrxxii.  Bankers,  .in  great  force, ., 
musical  bankers,  and  bankers  that  danced,  Bankers  that 
bilUarded  and  whisted. 

Whist  (hwist),  a.^  arch,  and  dial.  Also  6 
whyst(e,  whiste.  [f.  Whist  /«/.i  Cf.  Hust, 
Whisht, WiiUSHT  adjs.l  Silent,  quiet,  still,  hushed; 
making  no  sound  ;  free  from  noise  or  disturbance. 
(Usually  predicative^ 
Also  n(ivb.  —  silently,  quietly,  without  noise. 
14..  Chaucer's  Boeth.  11.  met.  v  {MS.  B.  Mus.)  po  weren 
J»e  cruel  clariouns  ful  whist  ^MS.  Cainb.  bust]  and  ful  stille. 
1513  Lydgate's  Chron.  Troy  1.  viii,  E  j  b,  Than  Pelleus  whan 
al  was  whyste  [MSS.  huscht,  hust,  husshie]  and  styll, 
Began  r>'ght  thus.  15x8  Rov  Kede  vie  (Arb.)  65  Kepe  thou 
silence  and  be  whyst..For  a  lytelt  season.  1588  Orei^ne 
Pandosto  C  I  b,  The  Noblemen  seeing  the  King  in  choler, 
were  all  whist.  1590  —  Never  Too  Late  Wks.  (Grosart) 
VIIL  228  The  blythe  and  wanton  windes  are  whist  &  still. 
1610  Shaks.  Temp,  i.  ii.  379  Curtsied  when  you  haue,  and 
kist  the  wilde  wanes  whist.  1615  G.  Sandvs  Trav.  307  In 
nights  whist  calme.  16*9  Milton  Hymn  Natiz\  v,  The 
Windes,  with  wonder  wnist.  Smoothly  the  waters  kist. 
f68a  Flatmam  Heractitus  Ridens  No.  70  (1713)  H.  179 
Some  few  Relations.. stand  whist  and  silent,  expecting  the 
minute  when  she  should  depart  1700  J.  Brome  Trav.  Eng.^ 
Scot,  ii.  (1707)  83  All  was  very  whist  and  still.  1819  J.  R. 
Drake  Culprit  Fay  ii,  The  winds  are  whist,  and  the  owl  is 
still.  1890  VtMiXk^s  Shorter  Poems  iv,  xxviii.  v,  The  huge 
unclouded  sun.  Surprising  the  world  whiat,  Is  all  uprisen 
thereon.  1907  Daily  Chron.  8  Apr.  4/6  The  word  '  whist ' 
has  still  its.. signification  of  silence  in  Kent,  though  it  is 
pronounced  *wist.*  This  writer,  not  long  ago,  was  threatening 
to  come  in  late, .to  a  country  cottage  lodging.  'You'U 
come  in  wist  7  *  said  the  lady  of  the  house. 

b.  Keeping  silence  in  relation  to  something; 
saying  nothing  about  the  matter. 

1577  Stanyhuhst  Descr.  Irel,  6/i  in  Holinslted^  If  he 
heard  them,  thinke  you  that  he  would  haue  beene  whist, 
in  hearing  God  so  far  blasphemed  ?  1609  J.  Davies  Holy 
Rood  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  8/1  The  heau'ns  are  whist,  whiles 
hell  reuiles  their  Lord,  c  1650  in  12th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  ix.  140  Yet  they  can  silent  be,  though,  when 
they  list,  On  Charles  his  Martyrdonie  they  are  all  whist. 
1880  Mrs.  Whitney  Odd  or  Even  ?  vii.  59  The  Heybrooks 
were  whist  folks  about  their  concerns. 

c.  trans/.    Attentive,    nonce-use. 

[1580  LvLV  Euphues  (Arl).)  283  All  were  whist  to  heare 
my  iudgement.J  1890  Bridges  Shorter  Poems  iv,  11.  iv, 
My  jealous  ears  grew  whist. 

Whist,  a.2  \^diaL)  :  see  Wisht, 

Whist,  v.^  Also  6  whyst.  Pa.  t.  and  pple. 
whiateti,  whist,     [f.  Whist  intA^ 

1.  intr.  To  become  or  be  silent,  cease  or  refrain 
from  speaking,  hold  one's  peace,  keep  silence. 
arch,  and  dial. 

In  the  imperative  coinciding  with  Whist  ////.*,  q.  v. 

a  1547  SuRRKV  yEneisu.  i  They  whisted  all  with  fixed  face 
attent.  1593  G.  Harvey  Pierce  s  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  1 1. 
70  Whist  sory  pen,  and  be  aduised  how  thou  presume 
aooue  thehighest  pitch  of  thypossibility.  t8^6P.  Kennedy 
Banks  of  Boro  xlu  (1867)  336  Can't  you  whist  ?  a  1859  ^ 
Hunt  Shcwefaire  Seeming  x,  They  whist,  and  still'd  their 
joyous  crowd. 

fb.  trans»  To  be  silent  about,  pass  over  in 
silence,  keep  secret.   Obs. 

1570  T.Wii  SON  Demosthenes  35  All  these  matters  are  now 
whist  and  kept  in.  1573-80  Tusser  Husb,  (1878)  150  What 
ere  he  doth  none  ought  dare  say,  but  whist.  1594  O.  B. 
Quest.  Projit.  Concern.  31  b,  It  seemed  betler  vnto  him  to 
let  fall  his  revenge,  and  to  whist  the  matter. 

1 2.  trans.  To  put  to  silence,  to  hush.  Hence 
Whisted  ppl,  a.,  hushed,  silent.  Obs. 

a  1541  Wyatt  Poems,  Compl.  upon  Lave  io  Reason  145 
Dere  Lady  :  now  we  waite  thyne  onely  sentence.  She 
smiling,  at  the  whisted  audience:  It  liketh  me  (quod 
.^hc)[etc.].  i596Spknser/^.  (7.  VII.  vil  59  So  was  iheTitaness 
put  downe  and  whist.  160a  Marston  Ant.  ^  Mel.  i.  B  2  b, 
The  breath  of  darknesse,  fatall  when  'tis  whist  In  greatnes 
stomacke  ;  this  same  smoake,  call'd  pride. 


WHISTLE. 

t  Whist,  T'.''*  Obs.  rare.  [Imitative.  (Perh.  error 
for  W'HISTER.)]     intr.  To  whisper,  murmur. 

a  1555  Bradford  in  Coverdale  Cert,  Godly  Lett.  (1564) 
478  No  man  may  be  admitted  once  to  whist  agaynste  them. 

Whist  (hwist),  m/.i  Now  dial.  Also6-wbyst, 
whiiist,  quist,  9 .5V.  wheest.  [A  natural  utterance 
enjoining  silence :  cf.  Hist,  Hust,  1st,  St,  also 
HusHT,  Whisht.]  An  exclamation  to  command 
silence:  Hush!  (Coinciding  with  the  imperative 
of  Whist  v.^  1.) 

1382  Wyclif  Judges  xviii.  ig  Thei  answerden,  Whist 
\v.rr.  Whisht,  Whischt ;  13S8  Be  thou  stille],  andputfynger 
vpon  tlii  mouth.  1575  A.  F.  Viig.  Bucol,  v.  14  Leaue  oT, 
whyst,  say  no  more.  1593  G.  Harvey /'iVrtrtV  Super,  Wks. 
(Grosart)  IL  89  If. .your  tongue  [be]  soe  Iaxatiue,..whuist 
a  while.  1598  R.  ISeknard  tr.  Terence^  Adelphos  ni.  ii, 
Quist,  quist,  what  man,  art  thou  well  in  thy  wits?  16x1  J. 
Davies  Worthy  Persons  Wks.(Grosart)  IL  58/2  Whist,  and 
me  attend.  1611  Cotcr.,  /^(JK/Vc/^f,.  .husht,  whist,  ist,  not 
a  word  for  your  life.  1762  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  V.  i,  Whist  I 
—cried  one— st,  st,— said  a  second— hush,  quoth  a  third- 
poo,  poo,  replied  a  fourth — gramercy  1  cried  ithe  Lady 
Carnavalletie,  1834  Makrvat  Peter  Simple  xiii,  Whist- 
hold  your  tongue— you've  not  heard  the  end  of  it.  1859  H. 
Kincsley  G.  Hamlyn  xxxix,  When  I  came  to  the  door 
Donovan  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  saying  '  whist ',  led  me 
into  the  sitting-room.  1891  Alex.  Gordon  Folks  o*  Carglen 
j^  '  Whist,  whist,'  cried  Francie.  1894  Lvttle  Betsy  Gray 
lii,  Wheest,  man,  or  ye '11  wauken  up  the  waen  1 

Whist,  /«/.2  Imitation  of  the  sound  of  a  whistle. 

1861  Ld.  HADDoin  Mem.  xv.  (1873)  212  It  was  pufF,  pufF,— 
whist,  whist  J — and  we  were  under  weigh,  1Z1896  in  Life  ^ 
Lett.  Millais  (i8gg)  IL  408,  I  said  to  a  beautiful  young 
person  in  the  bar,  *  I  want  a  bedroom  with  a  fire  in  it.'  Off 
she  went  to  a  pipe,  and  said,  *  Whist  1  No.  238  and  a  fire.' 

Whiste,  obs.  f.  7visty  pa.  t.  of  Wit  v.y  to  know. 

Whistel,  obs.  form  of  Whistle. 

Whister,  z'.  Obs,t^c.dial.  Also  5-6  whyster. 
[app.  identical  with  OE.  hwkstrian  *susurrare*, 
*murmurare*,  with  root-vowel  raised  (from  *wheS' 
ter)^  partly  by  assimilation  to  ■whisper.']  =  Whis- 
PEH  V.  Hence  Whi-stering  vbl,sb,  and  ///.  a, ; 
Wlii'sterer  =  Whisperer. 

1382  WycLiF  Ecclus.  xii.  19  Grucchendeli  whistrende. 
Ibid,  xxviii.  15  The  whistrende  grucchere.  14..  Chaucer s 
Troylus  n.  1753  (Harl.  MS.  3943)  Was  Troilus  not  in  a 
kankerdorte,  pat  lay  &  myght  tbe  whistryng  \v,  r.  whys- 
pryngej  of  hem  here.  C1500  Medwall  Nature  (Brandl) 
I.  1087  Reason  wyll  whyster  hym  in  the  ere.  1519  Horman 
y^lg.  162,  I  hate  whislerars.  1562  J.  Heywood  Prov.  <5- 
Epig*"-  (1867)  97  Vnto  them  this  les.son  he  whisters.  1565 
T,  Stapleton  Fortr.  Faith  03  Peter  Mart^-r  . .  whlstered  to 
him  in  the  eare  that  he  should  plainly  denie  that  any  laying 
on  of  handes . .  was  ret^uired.  1586  W.  Webbe  Engl.  Poetrie 
(Arb.)  75  Oft  fine  whistring  noise,  shall  bring  sweete  sleepe 
to  thysenccs.  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit,  w.  147  She., 
whistereth  a  certain  odde  praier  with  a  Pater  Noster  into 
his  eare.  1746  E.xmoor  Courtship  (E.  D.  S.)  624  Chell  tell 
tba  sometheng— Zart  I  whistery  !  1888  Doughty  Trav. 
Arabia  Deserta  I.  556  Whistling — a  surprising  sound  in 
the_  Arabic  countries  I  where  it  would  be  taken  for  one's 
wbistering  to  the  Jan. 

Whi-ster-cllster.  dial,  or  slang.  A  smart 
blow  or  cuff  on  the  ear  or  the  side  of  the  head. 
So  (in  same  sense)  Whi-sterpoop,Whi*stersniflf, 
+  Whi-stersnivet,  Whi'ster-twister. 

1787  Grose  Prov.  Gloss.,  *lVhislerclistcr,  a.  stroke  or  h\ow 
under  the  ear.  >866  Thornbury  Greatheart  ii,  I  thought,. 
he  was  going  to  give  me  a  *  whister-clister '  (Devonshire  for 
a  blow  on  the  ear).  1605  London  Prodigal  11.  i.  68  Chee 
would  a  giuen  thee  zutcli  a  *whisterpoope  vnder  the  eare. 
1778  Exmoor  Scolding  Gloss.,  A  Whisterpoop^  a  Sort  of 
whistling,  or  rather  whispering  Pop,— a  Blow  on  the  Ear. 
1818  Scott  Hrt.  Mitil.  xxxit,  Keep  hand  off  her,  or  I'se 
lend  thee  a  whister-poop.  1883  Hatfipsh. Gloss.,  *lVhisier. 
sniffs  a  heavy  blow.  154Q  Palsgr,  Acolastus  iv.  v.  V  ijb. 
You  shall  beare  me  oone  *whystersniuet,  or  gerte  on  the 
bare  buttoke.  1542  Udall  Erasm.  Afoph.  gg  b,  A  good 
whistersnefet  truely  paied  on  his  eare.  1825  Jennings  Obs, 
Dial.  W.  Eng,j  *  Whister- twister ^  a  smart  blow  on  the  side 
of  the  head. 

Whistle  (hwi's'l),  sb.  Forms:  1-2  hwistle, 
wistle, 4-7  whistel(l, etc.  (see  the  vb.), 4- whistle ; 
also  4  Sc.  quyschile,  5  whystyl,  Sc,  qwistle, 
quhissle,  6  whisstill,  Sc.  qwystelle,  qwissel, 
vhissell,  7  Sc,  whissille,  whissall,  whisle,  (8 
Sc.  dial,  fusle), 9  Sc,  and  north,  whustle, whusseL 
[OE.  hivistle  (also  wiidn/iwistle^,  with  a  variant 
wistle  J  related  to  hwist lian,  wistiian  (see  next). 
Sense  3  is  prob.  a  new  formation  on  the  vb.] 

1.  A  tubular  wind  instrument  of  wood,  metal,  or 
other  hard  substance,  having  a  more  or  less  shrill 
tone,  which  is  produced  by  impact  of  air  upon  a 
sharp  edge;  a  shrill-toned  pipe.  Formerly  also  = 
pipe  or  flute. 

Used  in  various  forms  and  sizes  for  many  different  pur. 
poses:  esp.  (blown  by  the  mouth)  by  boatswains,  policemen, 
etc.,  for  calling  dogs  or  horses,  or  the  like,  or  (blown  by 
steam)  on  railway  engines,  steam-ships,  etc.,  for  giving 
a  signal  or  alarm  ;  also  as  a  musical  toy,  usually  of  tin  and 
pierced  with  six  holes  (commonly  called  penny  whistle,  tin 
whistle).    ^  Almain  or  Germanwhisilet  a  fife. 


hwistlitm.  ciooo  yoc.  in  Wr..Wulcker  311/22,  27  Musa^ 
pipe,  odSe  hwisiXc.  ..Fistula,  hwistle.  n..  Ibid,  %-yih^ 
Musa^  pipe,  uet  hwistle.     a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  cl.  4 


Orgyns  ))at  is  made  as  a  toure  of  sere  whistils.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  vi.  {Thomas)  60  A  madyne  com . .  hafand  a  quyschile 
in-to  hand.  1387-8 T.  Usk  Test.  Love  11.  iii.  (Skeat)  1.  55  The 
bird  is  begylcd  with  the  mery  voice  of  the  foulers  whistel. 
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c X400  Desir.  Trey  6051  With qwistlts,& qwes,  &  other tjwaint 
gerc.  \^af]For^Acc,6i  (P.R.U.),  vj  par*  corn* voc'  whUteles. 
J463  Bury  Wilis  (Camden)  41  My  whistel  of  silvir.  1513 
in  Lett,  *  Paptrs  War  FroMCf  (1913)  148  The  boy..sawe 
hym  \sc.  the  Admiral]  take  his  whistill  from  aboute  his  neck, 
..andhurlid  («c]ii  into  the  see.  t^^^-'^  Act  24  Hen,  VIIl 
C  X3I  I  It  ihalbc  lefuH  for..maisters  of  the  Shipps..and 
maryners  to  weare  whistells  of  SilN-er.  1576  Gascoicns 
SUeit  GUs  EimI.  19  The  yonger  sorte,  come  pyping..ln 
whbtles  made  of  fine  enticing  wood.  1585  Jas.  I  Ess. 
Pctsie  (Arb,)  56  O  Mercure,..efier  Pan  had  fonnd  the 
qahissill,  5>-ne  Thou  did  perfyte,  that  quhilk  he  hot  cspyit. 
a  x6xo  Heywood  &  Rowlky  Fortune  by  Lattd  ^  Sea  iv.  1. 
(1655)  36  Boatswain  with  your  whistle  command  the  Saylors 
to  the  upper  deck.  i66x  Boyle  Style  Script.  190  A  Child, 
with  a  Whistle;  a  Trifie  that  onely  pleases  with  a  transient 
and  empty  sound.  1670-1  Jas.  Turner  Pallas  Art/iata  iii, 
xi.  (16S3)  219  The  Bag.pipe.  .is  not  so  good  as  the  Almain 
Whistle.  ^1770  Beatttk  To  Alex.  J^oss  ix,  Where., 
^phoxl  lads  on  sunn)^  knows  Blaw  the  blythe  fuslc.  1815 
Scott  Le^,  Mimtrose  lii,  They  havena  sae  mickle  as  a  Ger- 
man whistle,  or  a  drum,  to  beat  a  march,  an  alarm,,  .or  any 
other  point  of  war.  1836  Maynb  Siller  Gun  i.  xxxix. 
Dangling  like  a  b.-vby's  whustlc,  The  Siller  Gun.  .Gleam'd 
in  the  sun  I  1840  R.  H.  Dana  Be/,  Mast  xxvii,  Everythmg 
man-of'war  fashion,  except  that  there  was  no  boatswain's 
whistle.  1898  Flor.  Montgomery  Tony  i.  The  whistle 
sounded,  and  the  train  began  slowly  to  glide  out  of  the 
Station. 

b.  Phrases,  etc.  t  W  -^^-^  or  (Sc.)  hist  of 
whistleSy  a  contemptuons  appellation  for  a  church 
organ.  (Cf.  a  1 340  above.)  (A)  In  comparisons, 
e.  g.  as  clean,  dear,  dry  as  a  whistle  (often  with 
play  on  other  senses  of  the  adjs, :  see  quots.). 
{c)  To  pay  {too  dear)  for  one's  whistle  (and  similar 
phrases),  to  pay  nauch  more  for  something  than  it 
is  worth :  in  allusion  to  a  story  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
(1^^^.1840  II.  183). 

(a)  1678  Alsop  Melius  In^.  i,  iu  99  Pope  Vitalian .  .first . . 
taught  Mankind  the  Art  of  Worshipping  God  with  a  Box 
of  Whistles,     1866  [see  Kist  j^.'  )1. 

{b)  1786  Burns  Author's  Earnest  Cry  vjl,  Her  mutchkin 
stowp  as  loom's  a  whissle.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  s.  v.,  '  As 
clean  as  a  whistle ',  a  proverbial  simile,  signifying  com< 
I>letely,  entirely.  184a  J.  Wilson  Ckr.  North  I.  84  By  the 
time  we  reach  the  manse  we  are  as  dry  as  a  whistle.  1849 
W.  S.  R!avo  Kaloolah  v.  (1850)  41  A  first  rate  shot;.. head 
taken  off  as  clean  as  a  whistle.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  i. 
XV,  You're  as  clean  as  a  whistle.  1880  A.  Gray  Lett,  (1893) 
II.  710  My  throat  was  as  clear  as  a  whistle, 

(c)  1851  ricKKon  Li/e,  Lett.  ^  Jmls.  (1876)  II.  xiii.^  271 
Too  much,  he  thought,  for  the  price  of  such  a  whistle. 
1854  R.  S.  SuRTEES  Handley  Cr.  vii,  I  should  not  like  to 
pay  too  dear  for  my  whistle.  1876  Gca  Eliot  Dan.  Der, 
XXXV,  If  a  man  likes  to  do  it  he  must  pay  for  his  whistle. 

+  O.  fig.  A  person  who  speaks  on  behalf  of 
another,  an  '  instrument ',  *  mouth-piece ' ;  one  who 
gives  a  secret  signal  (cf.  Whistle  v.  10).   Ohs. 

cxT^  Wyclif  Sel.  IVhs.  II.  2  Crist  criede  in  desert,  bi 
Baptist  J7at  was  his  whistle,  /bid.  240  Poul  whom  God  haj? 
made  his  whistil.  1613  Massinger  Guardian  iii.  vL  (1655) 
SI  Your  neighbour,  Your  whistle,  agent,  parasite.  .Should 
be  within  Call,  when  you  hem. 

2.  colloq.  A  jocular  name  for  the  mouth  or  throat 
as  used  in  speaking  or  singing ;  chiefly  in  phr.  to 
wet  (erron.  whet)  one's  whistle,  to  take  a  drink. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Reeve's  T.  235  So  was  hir  ioly  whistle 
wel  y-wet.  1530  Palsgr.  780,  I  wete  my  whystelf,  as  good 
drinkers  do,/*  crocque  la^ie,^  x6ia  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Coxcomb 
\\.  ti,  Let's  have  no  pitty,  for  if  you  do,  here's  that  shall  cut 
your  whistle.  1653  Walton  Angler  iii.  75  Lets,  .drink  the 
other  cup  to  wet  our  whistles,  and  so  sing  away  all  sad 
thoughts.  1674  [see  Whet  v,  6].  a  x68o  Butler  Rem* 
(1759)  !•  3i6  He,  that  laugh'd,  until  he  choak'd  his  Whistle, 
1715  tr.  Pancirollus*  Metn.  Things  1. 1. 1.  xL  28  They  did  not 
only  moisten  their  Pates,  but  their  Whistles  too.  1787  Wol- 
COT  (P.  Pindar)  Ode  upon  Ode  \Vks.  1812  I.  447  Nor  damn 
thyprecioas  soul  to  wet  thy  whistle,  1836  [Hootok]  BiU 
berry  Thurland  11.  8  Let's  have  another  drop  to  keep  my 
whistle  wet.  1840  Marryat  Poor  Jack  xiii,  Whet  your 
whistle,  Jinu 

3.  An  act  of  whistling ;  a  clear  shrill  sound  pro- 
duced by  forcing  the  breath  through  the  narrow 
opening  made  by  contracting  the  lips;  esp.  as  a 
call  or  signal  to  a  person  or  animal ;  also  as  an 
expression  of  surprise  or  astonishment ;  rarely^  the 
action  of  whistling  a  tune.  Also,  the  act  of  sound- 
ing, or  the  sound  made  by,  a  whistle  or  pipe. 

X447  BoKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  151  Whan  Marcuryis 
whystyl  hym  dede  streync  To  hys  deed  slepe.  1586  (?  J.  Case] 
Praise  Mus,  iii.  43  The  ploughman  &  carter,  are  . .  com- 
pelled to  frame  their  breath  into  a  whbtle.^  1607  Topsell 
Four-f,  Beasts  608  He  requtreth  of  a  skilfuU  shepheard 
a  voycc  or  whisell  intelligable  to  the  sheepe,  whereby  to 
call  them  together.  1634  Milton  Comus^\h  The.. sound 
of  pastoral  reed . . ,  Or  whistle  from  the  Lodge.  1671  Trench- 
field  Cap  Gray  Hairs  (1688)  53  When  Do^  or  Horses 
shew  their  ready  m<^ion  at  our  Whistle  or  Chirrup.  1749 
Fielding  Tom  Jones  vi.  ii,  She  took  an  Opportunity,. to 
interrupt  one  of  his  Whistles  in  the  following  Manner.  x8»3 
ScoTT  Quentin  D.  xviii,  Lucky  that  Klepper  knows  my 
whistle,  and  follows  me  as  truly  as  a  hound.  1848  Dickens 
Dombey  xxlii,  There  was  nothing  but  a  whistle  emphatic 
enough  for  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence.  1856  Atny 
Carlton  13  The  engine  gave  its  warning  yell,  as  Amy  called 
the  whistle.  1896  Conan  Doyle  Exploits  Brig.  Gerard  vi, 
The  dry  rattle  of  the  drums  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  fifes. 
b.  fig.  or  in  figurative  phrases  :  Call,  summons. 

Formerly  often  in  phr.  not  worth  a  ivhistle ',  hence  as 
a  type  of  something  worthless.  Rarely  with  other  implica- 
tions :  t  A  moment,  instant  (in  phr.  in  a  whistle)  I  a 
•whisper',  slight  mention  (cf.  Whistle ».  10). 

ai5a9  5KELT0N  Col.  Cloute  238  Thcy,.woteth  neuer  what 
tbei   rede,   Paternoster,    Ave,   nor  Crcde;    Construe   not 
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worth  a  whystlc  Nether  Gospel!  nor  Pystle.  a  1553  Udall 
Royster  D,  1.  iv.  (Arb.)  26  Kocks  nownes  what  meanest 
thou  man,  tut  a  whistle,  c  1580  Bugbears  in.  ii,  He 
red  me  a  pistle  and  told  a  long  round  about  not  worth  a 
whistle.  1583  Stocker  Crv.  IVaJ-res  Lowe  C.  11.  67  That  hee 
shoulde  be  brought  to  the,whisi!e,or  daunce  after  their  pipe. 
1605  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  ii.  29,  I  haue  beeiie  worth  the  whistle. 
*639  J.  Ci-ARKE  Paroem.  232  Ready  to  run  at  every  mans 
whistle.  1641  Milton  Animndv.  57  Those  drossy  spirits 
that  need  the  lure  and  whistle  of  earthly  preferment.  1643 
Trapp  Conim.  Gen.  vi.  3  It  bloweih  wheie  it  listeth,  and 
will  not  be  at  your  whistle.  1784  Back  Barham  Do7v>is 
II.  273  He  could  do  it  in  a  whistle.  1855  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  xiii.  III.  337  All  his  followers  ..  were  ready  at  his 
whistle  to  array  themselves  round  him.  x886  Stevenson 
Kidnapped  i,  Can  you  forget  ..old  friends  at  the  mere 
whistle  of  a  name? 

o.  The  clear  shrill  voice  or  note  of  a  bird,  or  of 
certain  other  animals. 

1784  CowrERZ?frfi//i  o/Mrs.  Throckmorton^ s  Bulfinchxo 
With  a  whistle  blest.  Well-taught,  he  alt  the  soundsex- 
press'd  Of  flagelet  or  flute.  1816  Scott  /Jw/iV.  xxxvii,  A 
miserable  linnet  ..  began  to  greet  them  with  his  whistle. 
1839  Penny  Cycl,  XV.  517/1  They  \sc.  Marmots],  .when 
ancry  or  before  a  storm  pierce  the  ear  with  their  shrill 
whistle,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  i.  xv.  103  To  its  \sc.  a  chamois'] 
whistle  our  guide  whistled  in  reply.  1881  Jefferies  Toilers 
0/ Field  (1892)  297  The  blackbird's  whistle  is  very  human, 
like  a  human  being  playing  the  flute. 

d.  Any  similar  sound,  as  of  wind  blowing 
through  trees  or  rigging,  of  a  missile  flying  through 
the  air,  etc. 

a  1648  Ld.  Herbert  Occas.  Poems,  Ode  whether  Love 
shd,  continue  /or  ever,  Soft  whistles  of  the  wind.  And 
warbling  murmurs  of  a  brook.  1826  J.  F.  Cooper  Last  oj 
Mohicans  xx.  We  . .  are  already  nearly  out  of  whistle  of 
a  bullet.  1867  Morris  Jason  xv.  435  Therewithal  must 
I.  .writhe  beneath  the  whistle  of  the  whip.  1888  Bottone 
Electr.  Instr.  Making  (ed,  2)  30  To  a  practised  ear  the 
peculiar  whistle  tells  when  the  glass  is  being  cut,  and  when 
only  scratched. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb,,  as  whistle-call',  whistle- 
belly- vengeance  {slang),  bad  liquor,  such  as 
causes  rumbling  in  the  bowels  (cf.  %vhip-beUy- 
vengeance  tmder  Whip-  3  a)  ;  whistle-fish  [see 
quot.  1836],  a  name  for  different  species  of  rockling 
or  sea-loach ;  whistle-grinder,  a  contemptuous 
appellation  for  a  church  organist  (cf.  i  b  {a)) ; 
whistle- insect  (see  quot.)  ;  whistle-kist,  *SV. : 
see  I  b  (a) ;  whistle-line,  -pull,  a  line  or  cord 
by  pulling  which  the  whistle  of  a  steamer  is 
sounded  ;  +  whistle-pipe,  a  whistle  for  decoying 
birds ;  whistle-ring,  a  ring  constructed  to  be 
sounded  as  a  whistle ;  +  whistle- stalk,  a  stalk 
made  into  a  whistle  or  pipe,  a  *  reed  * ;  whistle- 
tankard,  a  drinking-vessel  fitted  with  a  whistle, 
which  sounds  when  it  is  emptied;  whistle-wing, 
a  name  for  the  golden-eyed  duck  (Golden-eyb 
i*a),  from  the  shrill  sound  made  by 'its  wings  in 
flying;  whistle-wood,  a  name  for  various  trees 
whose  bark  is  easily  peeled  off,  used  by  boys  to 
make  whistles,  as  the  alder,  bass-wood,  mountain- 
ash,  and  various  species  of  maple. 

i86x  Hughes  Tom  Brown  at  Ox/,  xli,  I  thoughtyou 
wouldn't  appreciate  the  widow's  tap  ..  Regular  *whistle- 
belly  vengeance,  and  no  mistake.  1830  Scott  Demonol.  x. 
393  Mariners  conceive  they  hear  thi  *whistle-calj.  a  1672 
WiLLUCnsv  Hist.  Pise.  (1686)  121  Mustela  vulgaris  Ronde- 
letii..ASeaLocheCestri2e.  *WhistIe-fishinCorntibia.  1769 
Pennant  Brit.  Zool,  III.  128  The  Irish  have  their  song  at 
the  taking  of  the  razor  shell  j  and  the  Cornish  theirs,  at  the 
takingof  the  whistle  fish.  1836  YARRELL^rzV./^/Mi-jII.  1B8, 
1  believe,  .that.. the  term  has  been  changed,  ..  and  that  for 
Whistle-fish  we  ought  to  read  Weasel-fish.  Both  the  Three 
and  Five  Bearded  Rocklings  were  called  mustela  from  the 
days  of  PHny-.to  the  present  time,  1843  Ballaniine 
Gaberlunzie's  Wallet  237  Doors  were  shut  against  the 
'  "whistle-grinder  *,  1760  G.  Edwards  Glean.  Nat.  Hist.  u. 
161  The  head  is  made  like  that  of  a  locust:  the. .thorax  is 
surrounded  with  many  sharp  points;  ..  I  have  called  it  the 
*  Whistle- Insect,  because  it  very  nearly  agrees  with  another 
insect  found  in  Africa,  of  which  the  natives  make  whistles 
to  call  their  cattle  together  :  these  whistles  consist  of  the 
whole  outer  cover  of  the  insect.  1843  Ballantine  Gaber- 
lunzie's Wallet  139  Grinding  muckle  *whisile-ki=ts,  Sic 
abomination.  185^  '  H.  S.  Merriman  '  Rodents  Corner  v. 
46  The  second  mate,  with  his  hand  on  the  *whistle.line, 
blared  out  his  warning  note  every  half-minute.  1570 
Henry^s  Wallace  vni.  1423  Ane  *quhissil  pype.  1587 
A.  Day  Daphnis  ^  Chloe  (1890)  14  Vpon  what  occasion  to 
vse  the  Whistle- Pipe,  and  how  at  another  time  to  call  with 
their  voice  alone,  1892  '  H.  S.  Merriman  '  Slave  of  Lamp 
xxvi,  Her  captain  swearing  on  the  bridge,  with  the  whistle- 
pull  in  his  hand.  1877  W.  Jones  Finger-ring  534  *Whi5tle. 
rings,  puzzle-rings,  squirt-rings,  &c.  ^1653  G.  Daniel 
Idyll,  iv.  74  A  *whistle-Stalke.  1009  Daily  Citron.  12  July 
4/7  In  the  possession  of  the  Cforporation  of  Hull.. is  a 
*whi.sile  tankard  wliich  belonged  to  Anthony  Lambert, 
Mayor  of  Hull  in  1669.  1873  Coues  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds 
361  *Whistle-wing  =  Golden-eye.  1825  Brockett  N.  C, 
Clous.,  *Il'^ltujtsei-wood,  the  alder  and  plane-tree  ;  used  by 
boys  in  making  wliistles. 

Whistle  (hwi's'l),  V.  Forms:  i  hwistlian, 
hwys(t)lian,  hulslian,  wistllan ,  4  wy stel , 
whysle,  4-5  Sc.  quhistle,  4-6  whistil(l, 
■whissil(l,  4-7  whistel(l,  5  whistyll(e,  5-6 
whystel(l,  whystle,  Sc.  quhlssll(l,  quhisle, 
5-7  wistle,  6  wyssel,  6-7  wlu8sel(l,  Sc, 
quhi8sel(l,  8  Sc.  whissle,  9  Sc.  whussle,  4- 
whistle.     [OE.  hwis{t)liaH,  also  wistlian^  f.  an 


WHISTLE. 

echoic  root  +  -LE3.  Cf.ON.//7//j/a  to  whisper,  MSw, 
hvisla,  Sw.  vissla  to  whistle,  Da.  hvisle  to  hiss.] 
I.  Literal  senses. 

1.  intr.  To  utter  a  clear,  more  or  less  shrill  sonnd 
or  note  by  forcing  the  breath  through  the  narrow 
opening  formed  by  contracting  the  lips  (the  tone 
being  produced  merely  by  the  resonance  of  the 
mouth-cavity,  without  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords) : 
esp.  as  a  call  or  signal  to  a  person  or  animal,  also 
as  an  expression  of  derision,  contempt,  etc.,  later 
more  usually  of  surprise  or  astonishment;  also,  to 
utter  a  melody  or  tune  consisting  of  a  succession  of 
such  notes,  esp.  by  way  of  idle  diversion. 

The  common  superstitious  practice  among  sailors  to  whistle 
for  a  wind  during  a  calm,  and  to  refrain  from  whistling 
during  a  gale,  is  referred  to  in  quots.  c  1515,  etc. 

c  1000  Gloss.  Prudentius  in  Cerniania  (N.S.)  XI.  398/176 
Hwyslal»,  exsibilat,  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd  II.  258  WistlaS 
of  l»am  dzele  J>e  h<et  sar  bi3.  1382  Wyclif  Isa.  v.  26  He 
shall  whistle  [1388  hisse]  to  hym  fro  the  coestes  of  the 
erthe;  and  lo  I  hastidheshal  comeswiftli.  a  i^ooOctouian 
1436  Clement  nere  the  stede  stapte,  He  whyslede  and  hys 
hondys  clapte,  c  1400  Beryn  3418  Geffrey  . .  was  evir  wist- 
lyng  att  euery  pase  coniyng.  1423  Jas.  1  Kingis  Q.  cxxxv, 
I'he  foulere  quhistlith  in  his  throte  Diuersely.  c  1515  Cocke 
LorelVs  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  12  Some  stered  at  the  helme  be- 
hynde  Some  whysteled  after  the  wynde.  ?Z549  Ckanmer 
^Vrw.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.  1846)  198  If  we  take  it  for  a  Canter- 
bury tale,,  .why  do  we  not  laugh  it  out  of  place,  and  whistle 
at  it  ?  15^0  Satir.  Poems  Re/orm,  xvi.  83  Thay  say  he  can 
baith  quhissill  and  cloik,  And  his  mouth  full  of  meill.  1581 
A.  Hall  Uiad  x.  186  He  whistled  to  him  in  his  fiste.  1599 
Shaks.  Rom.  9f  Jul,  v.  iii.  7  Whistle  then  to  me,  As  signall. 
that  thou  hearest  some  thing  approach.  1623  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett,  Ser.  i.  III.  140  That  ye  showlde  quhisseU  and 
sing  one  to  another  like  Jakke  and  Tom  for  faulte  of  bettir 
musike.  xfr^%'^\\viovi  V  Allegro  64  The  Plowman..  Whistles 
ore  the  Furrow'd  Land.  1700  Dkvden  Cymon  <5-  Iph.  85 
He  trudg'd  along.. And  whistled  as  he  went,  for  want  of 
Thought.  1742  Blair  Grave  59  The  Schoolboy.  .Whistling 
aloud  to  bear  his  Courage  up.  1801  Scon  Eve  St.  John 
vii,  He  whistled  thrice  for  his  little  foot-page.  1817  in 
Hone  Evety-day  Bk.  II.  255  Our  sailors  ..  whistle  for 
a  wind.  1844  Hood  Captair^s  Cow  vii,  The  more  we 
whistled  for  the  wind  The  more  it  did  not  blow.  188s 
Besant  All  Sorts  xxiii,  Another  discovery., at  sight  of 
which  he  whistled  and  then  shook  his  head.  1905  F.  Young 
Sands  0/ Pleasure  i.  iii,  Richard,  whistling  to  the  dog,  led 
the  way. 

2.  To  utter  a  clear  shrill  sound,  note,  or  song, 
as  various  birds  and  certain  other  animals ;  to  pipe ; 
•[■also  formerly,  to  hiss,  as  a  serpent. 

a  1100  Ald/ielm  Gloss  i.  4703  (Napier  121/2)  Sibilans, 
hwistliende.  13..  K.  Alls.  5348  (Laud  MS.)  Dragouns.. 
pat  grisely  whistleden  &  blasten,  And  of  her  moul?e  fyre  out 
casten.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P,  R.  v.  xxxvii.  (Bod!, 
MS.),  An  adder,  .J^at  whistelel?  and  blowith  and  corrumpith 
l>e  aier.  1484  Caxton  Fables  p/  ^sop  i.  x,  [The  serpent) 
whystled  about  the  hows.  1549  Cotiipl.  Scot.  vi.  39  The 
chekyns  began  to  peu  quhen  the  gled  quhissillit.  1599 
Alex.  Hume  Poems  (S.T.S.)  Hymnes  \\\.  190  The  Maveis 
and  the  Philomeen,  'I"he  Stirling  whissilles  lowd,  1663  But- 
ler Hud.  I.  i.  54  Latine  was  no  more  difficile,  Than  to  a 
Black-bird  'tis  to  whistle.  1766  J.  Collier  (Tim  Bobbin) 
Wks.  (1862)  344  They  \sc.  magpies]  can  whistle  also  I  zSio 
E.  D.  Clarke  Trav.  Russia  xii.  249  The  Suroke,  whicti  is 
seen  in  all  parts  of  the  steppes,  sitting  erect,  near  its  burrow, 
on  the  slightest  alarm  whistling  very  loud.  i8ao  Keats 
Autumn  iii.  The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden-croft 
1853  Kane  Grinncll  Exp.  xxxix.  (1856)  359  The  white  whale 
. .  wlMstled  while  submerged.  1900  Blackw.  Mag,  July  60/1 
It  \sc,  a  buck]  turned  and  crashed  away  into  the  forest, 
'  whistling '  as  it  went. 

b.  Of  a  broken-winded  horse :  cf.  Whistler  2  d, 
Whistling  vbl.  sb.  2  b. 

1898  Encycl.  Sport  Mar.  183/1  Whether  his  most  promising 
two-year-old  . .  did  or  did  not  whistle— or  worse— as  she 
passed  him. 

3.  To  produce  a  shrill  sound  of  this  kind  in  any 
way,  esp.  by  rapid  movementj  as  the  wind,  a  missile, 
the  lash  of  a  whip,  etc. 

CX480  Henryson  Test.  Cress.  20  The  blastis  bitterly  Fra 
Pole  Artick  come  quhisling  loud  and  schill.  1513  Douglas 
^neis  IV.  viii.  73  The  souchand  bir  quisland  amang  the 
grants.  1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  11.  25  Making  such  noise  as 
doth  the  sea,  when . .  It  makes  the  shoare  whistle  along,  with 
beating  on  eche  crag.  1697  Dryden  ^neis  xir.  404  The 
winged  Weapon,  whistUng  in  the  Wind,  a  1718  Prior 
Henry  ^  Emma  392  When  the  Winds  whistle,  and  the 
Tempests  roar.  1748  Anson  s  i^oy,  11.  vi,  192  The  first  shot 
passed  extremely  near . . ,  whistUng  just  over  the  heads  of  the 
crew.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  viii.  The  place  became 
dilapidated,  the  wind  whistled  through  the  cracked  walls. 
1896  Conan  Doyi.e  Rodney  S tone  xx'u,  A  whip  whistled  in 
the  darkness.  1901  W.  Pett  Ridge  Lond.  onlyi.  26  Mrs. 
Bell,  .turned  up  the  gas  until  it  whistled  madly. 

b.  To  instle  shrilly,  as  silk  or  other  stiff  fabric. 
Obs.  or  dial. 

1633  G.  Herbert  Temple,  Quip  iv,  Then  came  brave 
Clone  puffing  by  In  silks  that  whistled.  1669  Flavel 
Husb.  Spir.  etc.  240  Under  poor  garments  more  true  worth 
may  be,  Than  under  silks  that  whistle.  1858  A.  Mayhkw 
Paved  with  Gold  11.  vii,  Making  his  nether  garments 
'  whistle  ',  as  the  noise  produced  by  the  friction  of  corduroy 
is  musically  styled  by  the  vulgar. 

4.  To  blow  or  sound  a  whistle  ;  to  sound,  as  a 
whistle. 

1530  Palsgr.  781/1,  I  whystell  in  a  whystell,  or  in  my 
hande,  je  ciffle.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  \\,  40^  The  maister 
quhislit,  and  bald  the  inari^'nalis  lay  the  cabil  to  the  cabiU 
stok.  x6o8  Shaks.  Per.  iv.  i.  64  The  Boatswaine  whistles,. . 
the  Maister  calles.  1668  [see  7  a].  1818  Scott  Br.  Lamm. 
iv.  She  whistled  on  a  small  silver  call ..  which ..  was  some- 
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times  used  to  summon  domestics.  1849  Thackeray  Con- 
trib.  Punchy  Paris  Revisited  F5  The  engine  whistled — the 
train  set  forth.  1896  Laia  Times  Rep.  LXXIII.  614/2  The 
engine  driver  began  to  whistle  about  ten  seconds  before  the 
tram  passed  over  the  crossing. 

5.  trans.  To  produce  or  titter  by  whistling  (in 
sense  i,  2,  or  4),  as  a  tune  or  melody;  to  express 
by  whistling. 

1530  Lyndesay  Test,  Papyngo  88  To  play  platfute,  and 
quhtssill  fule  before.  1575  A^  F.  Virg.  Biicol.  x.  31  If  that 
your  pipe  would  whistle  vp  my  loue,  which  boyles  in  brest 
(L.  Vesira  meos  olim  si  fistula  dicat  a///ori-s].  1597  Shaks. 
2  Hen.  /K,  III.  it.  342  (Qo.)  Those  tunes.. that  he  heard  the 
.Car-men  whistle.  1709  T.  Robinson  I'ind.  Mosaick  Syst. 
89  They  [sc.  God's  creatures]  have  all  their  several  ways  of 
Pleasure  and  Diversion,  ■^me  by  dancing  around  in  the 
open  Air,,  .others  by  singing,  or  whistling  out  their  chearful 
Notes.  177A  GoLDSM,  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  345  The  linnet 
and  bullfinch  maybe  taught,  .to  whistle  a  long  and  regular 
tune.  1837  Dickens  Pickiv.  \\,  Tlie  officer  whistled  a  lively 
air.  1853  i\Irs.  Gaskell  Ruth  xi,  Miss  Benson  had  some 
masculine  tricks,  and  one  was  whistling  a  long,  low  whistle 
when  surprised  or  displeased. 

6.  To  shoot  or  drive  with  a  whistling  sound. 
1697  Dampier  Voy.  round  World  (1699)  116  The  Spaniards 

.  .began  to  whistle  now  and  then  a  shot  among  them.  1829 
ScoTT  Anne  o/G.  xiii.  Sturdy  young  giants  as  ever  climbed 
cliff,  or  carried  bolt  to  whistle  at  a  chamois.  1853  Ferris 
Mormons  at  Home  xv.  (1856)  278  The  wind.. whistled  the 
dust  around  us  in  clouds. 

b.  With  (iown,  off\  To  put  on,  or  take  off  (the 
brakes  of  a  railway  engine). 

18O9  Ukkt  Hartk  What  Engines  said  iiL  Wks.  (1872)  491 
Said  the  Engine  from  the  East :.  .S'pose  you  whistle  down 
your  brakes.  1891  C.  Roberts  Adrift  Amer,  172  The 
engineer  whistled  the  brakes  off. 

C.  To  make  (one^s  way)  with  whistling. 

1853  Mrs.  Gokz  Dean's  Dau,  xxxvi.The  steamer  thumped 
and  whistled  its  way  athwart  Cowcs  Roads.  1866  Black- 
MORB  Cradock  Nowell  xvi,  He.. whistled  his  way  to  the 
main  front-door. 

II.  Extended,  allusive,  and  figurative  senses. 

7.  trans,  a.  To  call,  summon,  bring,  or  get  by 
or  as  by  whistling;  +^^.  to  entice,  allure. 

i486  Bk.  St.  A/banshivh,  Stonde  styll  and  cherke  hir, 
and  whistyll  hir.  1580  Lyly  Euphites  Wks.  1902  II.  197 
If  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes  went  prying  to  vndermine 
lupiter,  yet  met  he  with  Mercuric,  who  whiselled  all  his 
eyes  out.  1589  R.  Harvey  PI,  Perc.  (1590)  22  When  I 
lead  a  horse  to  the_  water,  if  he  will  not  drinke,  what  can 
I  doo,  but  whistle  him.  x6a3  Sanderson  Serrri.t  Jobxxix* 
14-ty  (1674)  I.  98  Whether  it  be  through  his  own  cowardise 
or  inconstancy,  that  he  keepcth  off;  or  that  a  fair  word 
wbistleth  him  off.  16*3  Midoi  eton  &  Rowley  Sp,  GJ^sy 
IV.  (1653)  H3,  If  you  can  whistle  her  To  come  to  Fist, 
make  tryall,  play  the  young  Falconer.  1665  Glanvill  De/. 
Van.  Dognu  4  Whistling  their  dependants  into  apparent 
precipices.  1668  H.  Mors  Div.  Dial,  w.  xxvi.  338  Hyl.  If 
you  fall  a-drinking,  I  may  well  fall  a-whisthng  on  my 
Flagellet.  Cuph.  What,  do  3'ou  mean  to  make  us  all  Horses, 
to  whistle  us  while  we  are  a-drinking?  Ibid.  xxix.  349  No 
Hags  of  Thessaly  could  ever  whistle  the  celestial  Dog  out 
of  the  Sky,  1716  Addison  Freelwlder  No.  aa  P  a  He., 
chanced  to  miss  his  dog..  .We  stood  still  till  he  had  whistled 
him  up.  1759  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  I.  xvi,  Had  he  been 
whistled  up  to  London,  upon  a  Tom  Fool's  errand.  1774 
GoLDSM.  Retnt.  108  Ho  cast  off  his  friends,  as  a  huntsman 
his  pack.  For  he  knew  when  he  pleased  he  could  whistle 
them  back.  1836  [HootonI  Bilberry  Thurland  III.  3  A 
young  man.  .came. .and  whistled  htr  out  through  the  pali- 
sadings  of  the  area.  1876  Field  12  Feb.  156/2  The  driver's 
whistle,  as  he  tried  to  whistle  the  opposing  signal  down, 
would  soon  show  to  the  man  in  the  signal-box  what  was 
amiss.  1889  Mrs.  Alexander  Crooked  Path  iv.  The  polite 
man.. whistled  up  a  hansom  for  the  two  gentlemen. 

b.  (With  away^  off^  etc.)  To  send  or  dismiss 
by  whistling  (esp.  as  a  term  of  falconry)  ;  also  Jig, 
to  dismiss,  cast  off,  or  abandon  lightly:  so  to 
•mhislie  d(nvn  the  wind  (the  hawk  being  usually 
cast  off  against  the  wind  in  pursuit  of  prey,  but 
with  the  wind  when  turned  loose). 

c  1555  Harpsfibld  Divorce  Hen,  F/// (Camden)  121  The 
which  John  Bacon  was  whistled  and  clapped  out  of  Rome. 
1604  Shaks.  0th.  in.  iii.  263  If  I  do  proue  her  Hagtjard, 
Though  that  her  lesses  were  my  deere  heart>strings,  I'ld 
whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  downe  the  winde  To  prey  at 
Fortune,  a  1616  IJeaum.  &  Fl.  Bonduca  iv.  iii.  This  is  he 
..that  basely  Whistled  his  honour  off  to  th*  wind.  i6ax 
Burton  Anat.  Mel.  11.  ii.  iii.  yj  As  a  long-wingcd  Hawke 
when  he  is  first  whistled  off  the  fist,  mounts  aloft,  a  imi 
Sheffield  (Dk.Buckhm.)  Jul.C.  \.  ii,Those  lofty  Thoughts 
. .  now  are  whistled  off  With  every  Pageant  Pomp,  and 
gawdy  Show.  1759  Franklin  Ess,  Wks.  18^0  III.  3^  He 
first  acknowledges  that  right,  and  then  whistles  it  away. 
«77S  Johnson  Tax.  no  Tyr.  83  The  Dean  of  Gloucester  has 
proposed,  .that  we  should,  .release  our  claims,  declare  them 
masters  of  themselves,  and  whistle  them  down  the  wind. 
X79a  HoLCROFT  Road  to  Ruin  i.  14  Poverty  is  a  trifle  \  we 
can  whistle  it  off.  X840  Marrvat  Poor  Jack  xlvi,  To  the 
winds  have  I  whistled  her  long  ago  I  i860  Trollope  Cas. 
Richmond  xiv.  Having  accepted  my  love,  you  cannot 
whistle  me  down  the  wind  as  tnough  I  were  of  no  account. 
1871  Meredith  //.  Richmond  Hii,  You  're  going,  are  you? 
. .  Then  I  whistle  you  off  my  fingers  I 

8.  intr.  To  issue  a  call  or  summons,  to  call ; 
whistle  for^  to  summon.  Now  rare  or  Obs,  (exc. 
as  implied  in  sense  i  or  4). 

1560  PiLKiNCTON  Aggeus  (1562)  158  Drought,  hunger, 
plage,  sworde,  do  taryc.for  God's  calUnge ;  and  as  soone 
as  he  whystles,  they  come  straighte.  a  1626  Bacon  Adv. 
King  Sutton's  Est.  Wks.  1826  V.  381  The  greatness  of  the 
reward  doth  whistle  for  the  ablest  men . .  to  supply  the  chair. 
b.  PVhistie  off:  to  go  off,  go  away  (suddenly  or 
lightly),  colloq.  ?  Obs. 


1689  Shadwell  Bury  F.  11.  22  Wild.  So,  Madam,  you 
have  my  Heart..  .Gert.  'Tis  a  light  one,  and  always  ready 
to  whistle  off  at  any  Game.  1796  Mme.  D'Arblav  Camilla 
vn.  viii,  [He]  whistled  off  to  his  appointed  chamber. 

9.  To  go  zvhistie  :  to  go  and  do  what  one  will, 
to  occupy  oneself  idly  or  to  no  purpose  (esp.  in 
phrases  expressing  unceremonious  or  contemptuous 
dismissal  or  refusal,  as  fo  bid  one  go  whistle  ;  also 
without  go^.  To  whistle  for :  to  seek,  await,  or 
expect  in  vain,  to  fail  to  get,  to  go  without  (cf.  note 
tinder  sense  i).    colloq, 

1513  More  in  Hall_C//r£7«.,  Edw,  K(i548)  9  b,  There  they 
spende  and  byd  their  creditours  goo  whystle.  1605  Lond. 
Prodigal  11.  iv.  173  The  Deuen-shyre  man  shall  whistle  for 
a  wife.  161X  Shaks.  Wint,  T.  iv.  iv.  715  This  being  done, 
let  the^  Law  goe  whistle.  1642  Prynne  Picas,  Purge  157 
There  is  no  Altar,  Table  in  the  Text.  You  may  goe  whistle 
then.  X677  Ciw/.  Venice  271  Men  are  apt  to  promise  any 
thing  in  danger,  and  tc  perform  nothing  when  out  of  it, 
according  to  the  Proverb  of  their  Countrey :.  .When  the 
danger's  past,  the  Saint  may  go  whistle.  1741  Shenstone 
Poet  ^  Dun  24  Your  fame  is  secure — bid  the  critics  go 
whistle.  1760  C.  Johnston  Chrysal  II.  n.  xiv,  '  Do  not  you 
desire  to  be  free  ? ' . ,  *  aye  !  that  I  do !  but  I  may  whistle  for 
that  wind  long  enough,  before  it  will  blow.'  i8ia  Colman 
Br,  Grins,  ^c,  Low  Ambit,  ii,  You  may  as  well  go  whistle 
as  go  think  Of  mending  the  confusion.  1818  Scott  Hrt, 
MidL  xviii.  And  sae  we'll  leave  Mr.  Sharpiilaw  to  whistle 
on  his  thumb.  i88a  Lady  G.  Bloomfield  Remin.  I.  i.  14 
She,. rode  off,  telling  him  he  might  whistle  for  his  money, 

10.  intr,  and  trans.  To  speak,  tell,  or  utter 
secretly,  to  'whisper';  to  give  secret  information, 
turn  informer,  ?  Obs, 

X599  Sir  J,  Havward  Hen.  /K,  i.  27  Some  of  the  secrete 
counsailers,  or  corrupters  rather,  and  abusers  of  the  King, 
whistled  him  in  the  eare,  that  his  going  to  Westminster  was 
neither  seemly  nor  safe.  x6ii  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  248 
Is  there  not  milkinjj-lime?  When  you  are  going  to  bed? 
Or  kill.hole  f  To  whistle  of  these  secrets  ?  x6a7  J.  Taylor 
(Water  P.)  Arviado  B  5,  They  dare  speake  fellony,  whistle 
treason.  1681  Fi^avel  Right.  Man*s  Re/,  195  The  bird  of 
the  air  that  carries  tidings,  and  whistles  deeds  of  darkness. 
1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxxiii,  I  kept  ay  between  him  and  her, 
for  fear  she  had  whistled.  Ibid,  I,  I  wadna  like.. to  gang 
about  whistling  and  raising  the  rent  op  my  neighbours, 

"Whistle,  change,  exchange  :  see  WisSEL. 

"Whistle-ation:  see -ation. 

Whistled  (hwi-s'Id),  //>/.  a,  [f.  Whistle  v, 
+  -ED  1.] 

1.  Uttered  by  whistling. 

1864  J.  C.  Atkinson  Stanton  Grange  195  In  obedience  to 
his  whistled  signal.  19x8  Pall  Mall  Gaz,  ag  June  5/3  A 
shrill  whistled  chorus  of '  Jack's  the  Boy  ', 

2.  Summoned  by  whistling. 

xoii  World  "J  May  692/2  As  they  waited  for  the  whistled 
cab  to  come. 

II  Whistled  drunk  :  see  quot. 

1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xii.  ii.  He  was  indeed,  according 
to  the  vulgar  Phrase,  whistled  drunk. 

Wliistler  (hwi'sUai).  Forms :  see  Whistle  v,  \ 
also  6  Sc,  quhuslar,  7  whisler.  [OE.  hwistlere, 
f.  hwistlian,  Whistle  v,  :  see  -KR  ^.]  A  person, 
animal,  or  thing  that  whistles. 

1.  a.  One  who  soimds,  or  plays  upon,  a  whistle 
or  pipe  ;  a  Ante-player,  piper,  or  fifer.    Now  rare, 

c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt  ix.  aj  pa  se  halend  com  into  J)a:s 
ealdres  healle,  ^  J^eseah  hwistleras.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI. 
B.  XV.  475  With  wederes  and  with  wondres,  he  warneth  vs 
with  a  whistlere.  1538  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  VI.  399 
In  primis  to  iiij  trumpetouris,  liij  tabernourls,  and  lij 
quhislaris.  1538  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  I.  292*  Debursat 
upoun  J>c  Trumpetouris  Tabernaris  Quhuslaris  and  vtheris. 
1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  30  The  whistler  with  bis 
iron  Pipe  encouraging  the  Marriners.  1844  Mrs.  Browning 
Pain  in  Pleas.  5,  I  desired  the  art  Of  the  Greek  whistler, 
who. .Could  lure  those  insect  swarms  from  orange-trees. 

b.  One  who  whistles  with  the  lips. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  525/1  Whystelare,  ossinus^  ossinator. 
154J  (see  Bench.whistler),  165a  Benlowes  Theoph.  xiii. 
Ixxxii,  But,  hark,  'tis  late  j  the  Whislers  knock  from  Plough. 
171X  Steele  Sped.  No.  145  P4  Whistlers,  Singers  and  com- 
mon Orators.  1850  James  Old  Oak  Chest  xxxviii,  He  was 
a  great  whistler,  even  when  his  thoughts  were  busiest.  1879 
All  Year  Round  4  Jan.  184/1  He  was  a  good  whistler,  and 
knew  it. 

c.  slang.  A  keeper  of  a  *  whistling-shop ' ;  an 
unlicensed  spirit-seller. 

i8ai  W.  T.  Moncbieff  Tont  ^  yerrym.  v.  The  whistler, 
otherwise  the  spirit-merchant.  1837  Dickens  PicJhu,  xiv, 
•Are  these  rooms  never  searched..?'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'Cert'nly  they  are,  sir,'  replied  Sam  t  'but  the  turnkey 
knows  beforehand,  and  gives  the  word  to  the  wisllers,  and 
you  may  wistle  for  it  wen  you  go  to  look.' 

2,  a.  A  bird  that  whistles. 

Applied  locally  to  various  species,  as  the  goMen-eye  or 
whistle-wing  (see  Whistle  sb.  4 ;  also  whistler-duck),  the 
widgeon,  the  ring-ouzel,_  the  lapwing.  Also  spec,  used  of 
some  nocturnal  bird  having  a  whistling  note  believed  to  be 
of  ill  omen:  when  flying  in  a  flock,  called  M^jmrw  7(/^/V//.;rj-. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  xii.  36  The  Whistler  shrill,  that 
who  so  heares,  doth  dy.  1623  Webster  Duchess  Malfi  iv. 
ii,  Hearke,  now  euery  thing  is  still,  The  Schritch-Owle,  and 
the  whistler  shrill,  Call  vpon  our  Dame,  aloud,  And  bid  her 

?uickly  don  her  shrowd.  1781  Pennant  Gen.  Syn.  Birds 
.  II.  443  Whistler  0[riolel.. .  Inhabits  St.  Domingo,  where 
it  is  called  Siffleur,  1848  Thoreau  Maine  W.  (1894)  19 
The  note  of  a  whistler-duck.  1874  J.  W.  Long  Amer.  Wild- 
finul  xxxx.  i%\  Local  names:  butter-box,  butter-ball,  and 
little  whistler.  1883  Leisure  Hour  Dec.  733/1  Immense 
flocks  of  birds  were  flying  about  uttering  a  doleful  shrill 
whistling. .  they  were  what  were  called  the '  Seven  Whistlers*, 
and.  .considered  a  sign  of  some  great  calamity.  1884  Coues 


KeyN.  Amer.  Birds  (ed.  2)  704  Clangulaglaucium,  GoIden> 
eye.  Whistler.  Garrot. 

b.  (tr,  Canadian  Fr.  siffleur?)  A  large  species 
of  marmot  {^Arctomys  prtdnosus)  found  in  moun- 
tainous parts  of  N.  America. 

1820  Harmon  Jrul.  427  A  small  animal,  found  only  on  the 
Rocky  Mountain,  denominated,  by  the  Natives,  Qiiis-qui-su, 
or  whistlers,  from  the  noise  which  they  frequently  make, 
and  always  when  surprised.  1829  J.  Richardson  etc.  Fauna 
Boreali'Amer.  i.  150  The  Whistler  inhabits  the  Rodcy 
Mountains  from  latitude  45°  to  62°. 

c.  =  whistle-fish  :  see  Whistle  sb.  4. 

1864  Couch  Brit,  Fishes  III.  105  Three-bearded  Rock- 
ling.  Whistler.  \^h\iiW-^'i\\..Moteila  vulgaris. 

d.  A  broken-winded  horse  that  breathes  hard 
with  a  shrill  sound, 

1814  Percivall  Vet.  Art  xxxiv.  ri.  243  We  hear  of  pipers, 
wheezers,  whistlers,  high-blowers,  and  grunters :  a  cant  in 
common  use  among  our  horse-dealers  and  horse-men,  of  the 
vulgar  meaning  of  which  no  professional  man  should  show 
ignorance.  1829  Sporting  Mag.  (N,  S.)  XXIII.  2i<j  It  is 
very  common  to  hear  a  person  say  '  my  horse  is  a  bit  of  a 
whistler',  when  he  means  to  imply  he  is  not  an  absolute 
roarer.  1845  W.  C.  Spooner  Vet.  Art  (1851)  46  We  have 
the  names,  whistlers,  wheezers,  and  high-blowers,  given  by 
horse-dealers  to  horses  that  roar. 

3.  Something  that  makes  a  whistling  sound. 

x8i3  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet,,  Browns  and  Whistlers^  bad 
halfpence  and  farthings ;  (a  term  used  by  coiners).  182a 
R.  G.  Wallace  Fifteen  Vrs.  India  118  The  quarter-master 
will  transport  with  the  corps  forty  thousand  rounds  of 
spare  ammunition,  after  completing  each  pouch  with  sixty 
whistlers.  1896  Daily  News  7  Feb.  5/5  A  breezy  norther 
from  the  frozen  steppes— a  real  Arctic  whistler  which  makes 
one's  face  tingle. 

Whistling  (hwi's'lig),  vbl.  sb.  Forms  :  see 
Whistle  v.  ;  also  5  Sc.  quhestlyng,  6  Sc.  quhis- 
ling,  7  whisling.  [OE.  {h)wistlung^  f.  [hywistlian^ 
Whistle  v.\  see  -ing  l.]  The  action  of  the  verb 
Whistle,  in  various  senses. 

1.  a.  The  action  of  producing  a  shrill  note  or 
notes  by  forcing  the  breath  through  the  lips ;  the 
utterance  of  a  tune,  etc.  in  this  way ;  f  hissing :  see 
Whistle  z^.  i,  5. 

C897  .-A^LFRED  Gregory's  Past,  C.  xxiii.  173  Sua  sua  mid 
H5re  wis&lunga  mon  hors  5estille<i,  sua  eac  mid  ?£ere  illcan 
wistlunga  mon  maej  bund  aslyriftcan.  c  1100  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  162/44  Sibilatio,  hwistlung.  13^7  Langl.  P.  PI, 
B.  XV.  456  Foules  t?at..folwed  his  whistellynge.  138a 
Wyclif  z  Chron.  xxix.  8  He  toke  hem  in  to  distoiirblynge, 
and  into  deth,  and  in  to  whistlyng  [Vulg.  sibilum].  1398 
Trkvisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xviii.  xiv.  (Bodl.  MS.)  If.  255  b/a 
An  oxe  heerde..plesel7  ham  {sc.  the  oxen]  wil>  whistelinge 
and  wit>  songe.  1577  Grange  Golden  Aphrod.  Kiij  d,  Vn- 
manned  Haukes  forsake  the  lure,  all  whistlyng  brings  them 
not  to  fiste.  1665  Cowley  Ess.,  Agric.  Wks.  (1674)  106 
Some  swell  up  their  sleight  Sails  with  pop'lar  fame.  Charm 'd 
with  the  foolish  whistlings  of  a  Name.  1787  Grose  Prov. 
Gloss.,  Su^erst.  etc.  66  Whistling  at  sea  is  supposed  to 
cause  an  increase  of  wind,  if  not  a  storm.  1845  Ford 
Handbk.  Spain  i.  45  The  same  absence  of  thought  whicli 
is  shewn  in  England  by  whistling  is  displayed  in  Spain  by 
singing,  189a  Kipling  Lett.  Trav.  (1920)  65  He  continued 
an  interrupted  whistling  of '  I  owe  ten  doUars  to  O'Grady  ', 
b.  The  action  of  sounding  a  whistle  or  pipe ; 
piping. 

<:95o  Lindisf,  Gosp.  Luke  xv.  25  Was  3a  sunu  his  xldra 
on  lond  &  niid3y  gecuome  &  ^eneolecde  to  huse  geherde 
huislungJL,  simphoniam]  &  J^aet  song.  X576CUKTEVS  Ttuo 
Serm.  Bivb,  The  Shephearde  needeth  a  vVhistle,  and.. a 
Dog  and  an  hooke,  that  suche  Sheep  as  wil  not  come  in 
with  whistling  may  be  either  baited  in  with  a  Dogge,  or 
drawen  in  with  a  Hook.  1679  Gates  Myst.  Iniq.  14  The 
Master  of  a  Galley  . .  with  once  whistling  makes  all  the 
Galley  Slaves  fall  to  their  Oars.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  6  Oct. 
5/6  The  occasional  whistling  of  an  engine. 

C.  In  phrases  alluding  to  the  act  of  whistling 
by  way  of  a  call  or  summons,  as  for  the  whistling 
(=  quite  easily,  without  any  trouble),  worth  the 
IV  hist  ling, 

1546  J.  Heywood  Prov.  i.  xi.  (1867)  35  It  is.. a  poore 
dogge,  that  is  not  woorth  the  whystlyng.  x6oi  W.  Corn- 
wallis  Ess.  ii.  Hi.  (1631)  334  Magnanimitie,  state,  absolule- 
nes  are  qualities  worth  the  whistling.  1610  J.  ^obinsom 
yustif.  Sep.  152  In  England  a  man  may  haue  a  Friest  for 
the  whisteling.  1655  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II,  287 
He  may  be  had  for  whistlinge. 

2.  The  utterance  of  a  clear  shrill  note  or  notes, 
as  the  natural  call  of  a  bird  or  other  animal; 
t  also  formerly,  the  hissing  of  serpents. 

Inquots.i375app.  an  error  for  ^Mfj/rW  =  baying  (of  dogs). 
C9S0  Guthlac  (Prose)  viii.  (1909)  139  AlisHce  fu^ela  hwist- 
lunge.  13..  K,  Ads.  5247  (Laud  MS.)Grete  Addren  comen 
flynge  And  scorpions  wij>  vile  whistlynge.  1375  Barbour 
Bruce  vi.Sj  He  herd. .  Ahundisquhistlyngttfff.A'ar/whissill- 
ing,  MS.  Edinb.  questionyng]  apon  fer.  Ibid.  94  A  hundis 
quhestlyng.  14*6  Lydg.  DeGuil.  Pilgr.  14140  Whan  I  here 
ther  ..  whystlynges,  For  verray  loy  I  hoppe  and  daunce. 
X7a8  Pope  Dune.  iii.  156  Each  Cygnet  sweet,. .Whose  tune- 
ful whistling  makes  the  waters  pass.  1847  Leichhardt  Jrnl. 
xiii.  461  The  leatherhead  with  its  constantly  changing  call 
and  whistling.  1855  C.  E.  Norton  Let,  to  Lowell  6  Apr., 
There  b  scarcely  a  sound  but  the  whistling  of  the  frogs. 

b.  A  form  of  broken  wind  in  horses :  cf. 
Whistler  3  d. 

1856  •  Stoneiienge  *  Brit.  Sports  ri.  iir.  li.  §  i.  403  Roaring, 
whistling,  and  all  defects  of  the  wind,  are  easily  discovered 
on  the  6rst  smart  gallop. 

3.  The  production  of  any  shrill  sound  of  this 
kind,  as  by  the  wind,  a  missile,  etc. 

1513  Douglas  ./Eneis  t.  ii.  6  Quhair  Eolus..the  wyndls 
lowde  quhisling . .  by  bis  power  refrenis,   1596  Shaks.  /  Hen% 
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/^,v.K5  The  Southemc  windcby  his  hollow  whistling  in 
the  Leaues,  Fortels  a  Tempest.  1608  Sylvester  Du  Bttrtas 
11.  iv.  Sckistm  932  Sen's  angry  noise,  loud  bellowing  of  the 
\VuKle|.  .the  tackles  wiiisteling.  16cm  />i3/<'  (Oouayj  i  Kini;s 
xix.  la  And  after  the  fire  a  wistlin^  ofa  gentle  winde.  i68i~6 
J.  Scott  CAr.  Ziyi  {1747)  II 1. 9  We  regard  what  he  saith  no 
more  than  we  do  the  whistling  of  the  Wind.  1801  Strutt 
5/#rt*4  Ptut,  IL  i.  58  The  arrows  made  a  loud  whistling  in 
their  fli^t.  1841  J.  F.  Coopbr  Deerslaytr  iii,  At  the  report 
of  the  nfle  and  the  whistling  of  the  bullet.  1844  Dufton 
Dtafkess'jy  If  there  is  mucus,  then  \'arious  kinds  of  gurgling 
and  whistling  will  be  evident.  1899  J.  G.  Millais  Breath 
fr.  Veldt  33^  Swishing  their  white  tails. .with  such  violence 
that  the  whistling  caused  by  this  movement  can  be  heard 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  awny. 

4.  attrib.,  as  whistling  match,  fipe ;  wbistling- 
poat,  a  post  beside  a  railway-line,  on  passing 
which  the  engine- whistle  is  sounded ;  whistling- 
shop  slang,  a  room  in  a  prison  in  which  spirits 
were  secretly  sold  without  a  licence  (a  signal  being 
given  by  whistling  to  escape  detection). 

1837  D.  Walkbr  Sports  ff  Games  344  *  Whistling  Match. 
A  match  of  this  kind  is  recorded  in  a  paper  of  Addison's. 
'S**  PJ-  Case)  Praist  ilus.  i.  18  The  •whistling  pipes 
which  were  made  for  the  most  part,  of  reedes.  1898  Hamb- 
len Gen,  MaHtigcr*s  Story  x.  140,  I  managed  to  see  most 
of  the  *whistIing-posts,..and..I  blew  the  crossing  signal 
anyway.  1796  Grose  Diet.  U'ui^ar  T.  (ed.  3),  *  IVhisUing^ 
skof,  rooms  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  where  drams  are 
privately  sold.  l8ax  W.  T.  Moncrieff  Tom  ff  Jerry  III.  v. 
Scene  V. — Interior  of  Whistling  Shop.  1837  Dickens /*rV^f. 
xlv,  A  whistiing-shop,  sir,  is  wnere  they  sell  spirits. 

Whi'stling,  ///.  a.  Forms :  see  Whistle  v.  ; 
also  6  whislyng.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -INQ  2.]  That 
whistles,  in  various  senses. 

L  Of  inanimate  things:  see  Whistle  v.  3. 

Whistling  arrow,  a  toy  arrow  formerly  in  use,  with  a 
hollow  head  so  constructed  as  to  make  a  whistling  sound  in 
flying.  Whistling  buoy,  a  buoy  fitted  with  a  whistle  which 
b  automatically  sounded  by  the  movement  of  the  waves. 

c  1386  Chauceii  Prol.  170  Men  myghte  his  brydel  heere 
Gynglen  in  a  whistlynge  wynd.  a  1547  Surrey  ^ncis  iv. 
586  The  whistlyng  ayre  among  the  braunches  rores.  1590 
Shaks.  Mids.  N.  II.  i.  86  To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the 
whistling  Winde.  01593  Marlowe  Liicnn  1.  240  Shrill 
cornets,  whbtling  fifes.  1667  Flavel  Snint  Indeed  (1673)  71 
To  a  guilty  Conscience,  the  whistling  leaves  are  Drums  and 
Trumpets,  a  17x8  Prior  Henry  <$■  Emma  333  Winged 
Deaths  in  whistling  Arrows  fly.  i7S4CowrER  Task  in.  802 
The  whistling  ball  Sent  through  the  trav'Iler's  temples  I 
Ibid,  VI.  941  The  . .  haughty  world  . .  sweeps  him  with  her 
whistling  silks,  1841  Tennvso>j  Sir  CataJutd  59  Blessed 
forms  in  whistling  storms  Fly  o'er  waste  fens.  1880  CasselVs 
Fatrt.  Mng.  124/3  The  Courtenay  automatic  whistling  buoy. 
1891  Farrar  Darkn.  4-  Dawn  xviii.  The  whistling  strokes 
of  the  scourge.  1897  Kipling  Capt.  Conr,  viii.  The  We're 
Here  crawled  in  on  half-flood,  and  the  whistling-buoy 
moaned  and  mourned  behind  her, 

b.  trans/,  of  a  time  or  place :  Characterized  by 
or  full  of  whistling. 

161J  WoDROEPHE  Marrow  Fr.  Tongue  475/2  A  Whistling 
March,  that  makes  the  Plough  Man  blithe,  1638  Sii<  I. 
Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  167  Our . .journey. .  through  whistling 
dales;  in. .which  we  were .. weather-beaten  with  a  raging 
storme.  1805  Forsyth  Beauties  Scot.  III.  227  The  English 
Chapel  (in  Glasgow],  .the  common  people,  ..on  account  of 
Its  organ,  stigmatize  it  with  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  the 
whistling  kirk. 

2.  Of  a  sound :  Of  the  nature  of  a  whistle ;  such 
as  is  produced  by  a  whistle  or  shrill  pipe. 

_  l««i  Boyle  Exam.  Hobhes  iii.  16  The  external  Air  rushing 
in  with  a  whistling  noise  at  the . .  Orifice.  1668  Wilkins  Real 
Char.  363  The  u  Gallicum,  or  whistling  u,  . .  cannot  be 
denied  to  be  a  distinct  simple  vowel.  1750  G.  Hughes  Bar. 
bados  IV.  119  The  Wind,  blowing  into  the  Cavities  of  these 
Husks,  makes  a  very  sonorous  whistling  Noise.  1831  Scott 
Ct.  Rob.  ii,  They,  .beheld  the  barbarian  .  .brandish  high  his 
formidable  weapon,  the  whistling  sound  of  which  made  the 
old  arch  ring.  1851  W.  H.  Walshe  Dis.  Lmigs  97  Sibilant 
rhonchus..two  varieties,  the  short  and  the  prolonged,  or 
the  clicking  and  the  whistling. 

3.  Ofa  person:  see  Whistle  w.  i,  4. 

1630  B.  JoNsOM  New  Inn  i.  i,  I  must  ha',  .whistling  boyes 
to  bring  my  haruest  home.  1721  Kelly  Sc.  Prov.  33  A 
crooning  Cow,  a  crowing  Hen,  and  a  whistling  Maid  boded 
never  luck  to  a  House.  1741  Richardson  Pamela  (1824) 
I.  XII.  250  lackey.. was  the  most  thoughtless,  whistling, 
sauntering  fellow.  i8aa  Wordsw.  Poems,  To  Toussaint 
tOuverture  2  Whether  the  whistling  Rustic  tend  hisplough 
Within  thy  hearing.  1850 [TV.  f,  Q.  ist  Ser.  II.  164/1  A 
whistling  woman  and  a  crowing  hen  Is  neither  fit  for  God 
nor  men. 
b.  That  keeps  a  '  whistling-shop '  (see  prec.  4). 

1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xlv, '  Any  more  ?  '  said  the  whistling 
gentleman. 

4.  Of  a  bird  or  other  animal :  see  Whistle  v.  2. 
Chiefly  as  a  descriptive  epithet  of  particular  species,  as  in 

wmsUing  dick,  a  name  for  various  species  of  thrush,  esp. 
of  the  Australian  genus  Colluricincla  ;  whistling  duck, 
vanojis  species  of  duck,  as  the  golden-eye  and  the  widgeon 
(cf.  Whistler  2  a)  i  whistling  eagle  or  hawk,  a  small 
eagle  or  large  hawk  [Haliaslur  sphcnurus)  of  Australia  and 
New  Caledonia;  whistling  field  bird  or  w.  f.  plover, 
the  grey  plover  (Squatarola  helvetica) ;  whist'ing  fish 
=  whistle-fiih  (see  Whistle  sb.  4) ;  whistling  marmot 
=  Whistler  2  b ;  whistling  moth  (see  quot.) ;  whistling 
plover,  swan  (see  Plover  2,  Swan  sb.  i);  whistling 
thmsh,  a  local  name  for  the  song.thrush. 

1848  Gould  Birds  Australia  II.  pi.  77  Colluricincla 
5<tfi/,.. -Whistling  Dick,  of  the  Colonists  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  1699  Dampier  Voy.  II.  11.  69  "Whistling  Ducks  are 
somewhat  less  than  our  Common  Duck... In  flying,  their 
Wings  make  a  pretty  sort  of  loud  whistling  Noise.  1863 
Bato  Nat.  Amazons  vii.  (1864)  165  Flocks  of  whistling 
ducks  {Anas  Autumnalis),  parrots,  and  ,.  macaws.,  flew 
over.     1819  Stephens  in  Shaw's  Ccn.  Zool.  XI.  11.  467 
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[The  Alwargrim  Plover]  is  called  in  America  the  Large 
♦Whistling  Field  Bird,  from  its  note,  which  is  very  shrill. 
i87aCouES  AVj'A''.  .4  w*n^/*r(/.i  243  Whistling  Field  Plover. 
BulUhead,    Ox. eye.     1763  in  Pennant  Brtt.  Zool.  (1776) 

1.  143  The  seals.. are  seen  searching  for  their  prey  near 
shore,  where  the  "whistling  fish,  wraws,  and  polacks  resort. 
1907  Nature  19  Sept.  516/1  The  '  "whistling  (stridulating) 
moths'  of  the  genus  Hecatesia..emit  sounds  like  the  call  of 
a  Cicada.  x6&  Charleton  Onomast.  log  Pluvialis  Flavo- 
virescens,  the  green  Plover,  &  "whistling  Plover.  X725  De 
Foe  yoy.  round  World  (1840)  145  We.. found.. a  great 
many  of  the  whi.stling  plover,  the  same  with  ours.  1785 
Pennant  Arctic  Zool.  II.  542  The  "Whistling  Swan  carries 
its  neck  quite  erect.  x8oa  Bingley  Anim.  Bio^.  (1813)  1 1. 
319  The  hooper,  or  whistling  swan.. is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
northern  regions.  1896  R.  B.  Sharpe  Handbk.  Birds  Gt. 
Brit.  \1.  246  The  Trumpeter  Swan  {Cygnus  buccinator) 
and  the  Whistling  Swan  {C.  americanus).  1668  Charleton 
Onomast.  100  Boscas,  aliis  Anas  Fistularis, .  .the  Whewer, 
or  "Whistling  Widgeon. 

Hence  Whi'stllngly  tidv.,  with  a  whistle  or 
whistling, 

1851  H.  Melville  Whale  II.  xlli.  285  Stubb  whistlingly 
gathers  up  the  coil  of  the  warp.  1891  lllustr.  Sporting  ^ 
Dram.  AV^fj  Christmas  No.,  36/2  A  wind  got  up,  suddenly, 
whistlingly. 

.Whistly  (hwi-s'li),  a.  rare.  [f.  Whistle  sb. 
or  V.  +  -Y  I.]    Resembling  a  whistle. 

1907  *  Q  '  Merry  Garden,  etc  146  Makes  a  whistly  noise 
in  his  speech — do  he — like  a  slit  bellows  ? 

Whistly  (hwi-st|li),  adv.  arch.  [f.  Whist  aX 
+  -LY  '^.'\     Silently,  quietly,  softly,  without  noise. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1S51  Off  t>e  whele  of  forton  &  t>e 
whene  \>z.X.  whistelychaungez.  159a  A  rden  of  Fcversham 
III.  iii.  9, 1  vppon  a  little  rysing hill  Stoode  whistely  watching 
for  the  herds  _approch._  1854  S.  Dobell  Balder  xxviii.  192 
'  Whistly,  whistly,'  said  she:..'  He  must  not  wake.' 

t  WMstuess.  Obs.  [f.  Whist  o.i  -i-  -ness.] 
Silence,  stillness. 

1609  W.  M.  Man  in  Moone  (1849)  =  Whislnessehad  taken 
possession  of  the  woods.  1624  Heywood Hist.  Women  116 
rhis_  universall  whistnesse ;  where  none  come  But  Taci- 
turnitie  and  Silence  dombe. 

Whit  (hwit),  j3.1  Now  arch,  or  literary.  Also 
5-6  whyt,  6  whytt(e,  wyt,  Sc.  quhit,  quheet, 
quheit,  vheet,  6-7  whitte,  6-8  whitt,  7-8  wit. 
[Early  mod.E.  whyt,  wyt,  whit{J,  app.  an  altera- 
tion of  wight,  -cvite,  in  any  wight,  no  wight,  little 
wight  (seeWiGHT  ji.).] 

L  A  very  small,  or  the  least,  portion  or  amount ; 
a  particle,  jot,  ♦  bit '.  a.  without  negative  :  esp. 
in  every  whit  =  the  whole. 

C1510  Skelton  Magnyf.  1271  What  he  sayth  and  she 
sayth  to  lay  good  ere,  And  tell  to  his  sufferayne  euery  whyt. 
X53?  Bible^  (Great)^  i  Sam.  iii.  i3  Samuel  tolde  him  euery 
whitt,  &  hidd  nothing  from  him.  c  1590  J.  Stewart  Poems 
(S.T.S.)  II.  198  His  maist  prencelie  Spreit, ..vill  appaise 
thy  hoip  in  euerie  quheit.  1665  Bunvan  Holy  Citie  (1669) 
182  Thou  must  enter  in  by  every  whit  of  Christ,  or  thou 
shalt  enter  in  by  never  a  whit  of  him. 

b.  with  negative  expressed  or  implied :  esp.  in 
never  a  whit,  not  a  whit.  No  whit  =  none  at  all. 

1480  Robt.  DevylH\jcii)  10  The  devyll  have  the  whyt  that 
he  was  soreye  therfore.  1528  Roy  Rede  me  (Arb.)  65, 1  trowe 
thou  arte  a  syngynge  man  ?. .  The  devil  of  the  whit  that  I  can. 
1530,  etc.  [see  No  whit].  1533  J.  Heywood  jfohan,  Tyb, 
■S-  Syr  yhan  Aj,  Thynke  ye  that  she  wyll  amende  yet? 
Nay  by  our  lady  the  deuyll  spede  whyt.  X538  Starkky 
England  l.  iii.  (1878)  92  Some  haue  to  much,  some  to  lytyl, 
and  some  neuer  a  wyt.  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit,  i, 
713  It  can  shew  scarce  any_  whit  of  the  ancient  state  it  had. 
163X  [Mabbe]  Celestina  xviii.  183  The  divell  awhit  shall  I  be 
able  to  tell  them.  1635  R.  N.  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  \\\. 
284  Having  sacked  the  Towne,  they  found  not  a  whit  of 
gold,  1678  R.  Barclay  Apol.  Quakers  iv,  §  2,  97  We  do 
not  ascribe  any  whit  of  Adam's  (3uilt  to  Men.  1830  Tenny- 
son Owl  II.  ii,  Not  a  whit  of  thy  tuwhoo,  Thee  to  woo  to  tliy 
tuwhit.  X870  Freeman  Norm.  Cong.  (ed.  2)  I.  App.  B.  545 
It  was  not  their  policy  to  destroy  or  to  change  one  whit 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  1874  C.  E.  Norton 
Let.  to  Ruskin  10  Jan.,  No  whit  of  faith  in  the  good  as  good 
. .  has  vanished  from  my  soul. 

2.  Most  commonly  in  phrases  used  adverbially  : 
a.  without  negative  :  a  whit  =  to  a  very  small 
extent,  a  very  little ;  any  whit,  one  whit  =  to  the 
least  amount,  in  the  least  degree,  at  all;  every 
(+  each)  whit  =  to  the  full  amount,  completely, 
altogether,  thoroughly,  quite  (in  later  use  almost 
always  with  as  in  comparisons  of  equality). 

x5^  Tindale  John  vil  23  Disdayne  ye  at  me  :  because  I    ' 
made  a  man  every  whit  whoale  on  the  .saboth  daye  ?      /bid. 
xiii.  10  He  that  is  wesshed  nedeth  not  but  to  wesshe  his  fete,    ; 
but  is  dene  every  whit,    a  1519  Skelton  E.  Rummyng  411 
Elynour  made  the  pryce  For  good  ale  eche  whyt.    1555  in 
Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  1 1 1.  App.  1.  j6i  Every  Child . .  that 
can  any  whit  speak.     1568  Hist.  Jacob  !,  Esau  11.  iv,  He 
eate  It  vp  euery  whit.     1574  Whitgift  Def.  Aunsw.  ii.  104 
Master  Zuinglius  (who  woulde  haue  heene  lothe  one  whit 
to  strengthen  the  Papistes).     1618  in  Foster  Engl  Factories    ' 
Ind.  (1006)  49  Yf  they  be  sufTred  but  a  whit  longer,  they     i 
will  make  claime  to  the  whole  Indies.     x67a  Villiers  (Dk. 
^&\iAi.\im.)  Rehearsal  11.  ii,  I  have  written. .a  whole  cart-    1 
load  of  things,  every  whit  as  good  as  this,    a  1715  Burnet 
Own  Time  (1766)  I.  384  Every  whit  as  wild  and  extrava-    ' 
gant.     1823  Scott  Quenlin  D.  xxiii,  Were  my  situation  one    j 
whit  less  perilous.     1B69  Freeman  Norm.  Com;.  III.  xii. 
231   The   narrative  of  this  campaign.,  is   every   whit   as 
puzzling.    1903  Zangwill  Grey  Wig,  etc.  vi.  1 10  Mrs.  Drab- 
dump  felt  a  whit  uneasy. 

b.  with  negative  expressed  or  implied  :  never, 
not  (etc.)  a  whit  {\  awhit,  a-whit),  any  whit,  one 
whit ;  also  no  whit  =  not  in  the  least,  not  at  all. 
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«5»3  Ld.  BERNt: rs  Froiss,  I.  cccxiiv.  219  b/2  He  loued  hym 
nat  one  whyt  the  belter.  1558  Warde  tr.  Aiexis'  Seer. 
(1568J  7  Leaue  the  water  vpon  the  fournesse,  without  mouing 
it  any  whit.  1564  Brief  Exam.  **'^"iij,  You  helpe  your 
selues  neuer  awhyt.  1567  Gude  ^  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  203 
Be  na  quhit  of  thame  agast.  1594  Hookkr  Eccl.  Pol.  i.  ii. 
§6  Nor  is  the  freedom  of  the  wil  of  God  any  whit  abated.. 
by  meanes  of  this.  1596  Shaks.  /  Hen.  /F,  11.  iv.  408 
Falsi.  Art  not  thou  horrible  afraid ?../'n'«.  Not  a  whit. 
1607  Puritan  i.  i.  33  Shee  cryed  nere  a  whitte  at  all.  1634 
Milton  Comus  774  Natures  full  blessings  would  be  well 
dispenc't..,  And  she  no  whit  encomber'd  with  her  store. 
164a  D.  Rogers  Naainan  871  It  never  troubles  you  awhit  ! 

1773  Cook's  Voy.  II.  ix.  in  Hawkesworth  III,  Not  a  whit 
behind  them  in  cheerfulness  and  vivacity.  1775  Sheridan 
Rivals  IV.  iii,  You  don't  seem  one  whit  the  happier  at  thi.-;, 
1809-10  Coleridge  Friend  (1865)  175  He.  .is  not  a  whit  the 
better  Christian  for  being  a  bad  patriot.  1873  Symonds  Grk. 
Poets  V,  135  Grief  will  profit  us  no  whit.  1893  ^^^x  Pkm- 
BERTON  Iron  Pirate  ii,  The  novelty.. did  not  surprise  me 
one  whit. 

t  3.  As  a  term  of  contempt  or  abuse.  Obs.  rare-^, 
1610  B.  JoNSON  Alck.  IV.  vii,  Then  you  are  an  Otter,  and 
a  Shad,  a  Whit,  A  very  Tim. 

Whit,  hit.  {adv.),  sb.^,  v.  [Imitative.  Cf.  Tu- 
whit.]  A  word  expressing  a  shrill  abrupt  sound, 
as  of  a  bird's  chirp,  a  bullet  striking  something 
hard,  etc.;  also  as  2^(5,     (Also  repeated.) 

1833  ^^-  Scott  Tom  Cringle  viii,  The  musket-balls  were. . 
plumping  into  the  timber  whit-whit.  1854  R.  S.  Surtees 
Handley  Cr.  v,  'Whit'  cries  the  coachman  to  his  horses, 
cff  they  go.  1859  Tennyson  Grandmotlier  x.  And  whit, 
whit,  whit,  in  the  bush  beside  me  chirrupt  the  nightingale. 
1888  Kipling  Ball.  Boh  Da  Thone  134  Where  the  whit  of  the 
bullet,  the  wounded  man's  scream  Are  mixed.  1900  Long- 
man's Mag.  Jan.  230  The  whit-whit  of  the  scraping  knives. 
J9oa  Words  0/  Eye-'Mitness  97  A  storm  of  bullets,  .whit 
viciously  upon  the  woodwork. 

Whit  in  Whit  Monday,  etc. :  see  Whit  Sunday. 
Whit,  obs.  f.  Quite,  White,  Wight,  With. 
tWhitage.  Obs.  (?) 

1543  ^^itl  of  R.  Elyot  (Somerset  Ho.),  The  whitage  of 
their  kyne  that  was  dewe  unto  me  at  Ester.  16x8  Dalton 
Countrey  Justice  282  The  Master,  or  Mariners,  transporting 
corne,  Beere,  Herring,  Whitage,  or  Wood  without  license. 

Whitawer,  ■whitawyer :   see  Whittaweb. 

Whitblow(e,  obs.  forms  of  Whitlow, 

Whitbre(a)d :  see  White  bread. 

t Whiten.  Obs.  or  dial.  Forms:  i  hwicce, 
4  whichche,  4-5  whicche,  whucche,  4-6 
whiche,  wyehe,  5  whyche,  wheche,  whoche, 
wucche,  6  ■whytch(e,  whitche,  (9  dial,  wytch). 
\OY4.hwicce  (also  in  cornhwycce)^  cognate  with  the 
synonymous  hwscce^  A  chest,  coffer,  ark;  = 
Hutch  j<5.  i,  i  b  ;  a  coffin. 

a  ixoo  Aldhelm  Gloss  xviii^  11  (Napier  186/1)  ClusteUa^ 
hwicce.  13..  Metr,  Horn.  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Archiv  Stud. 
neu.  Spr,  LVII.  254/1  Wlion  (lis  corn  to  ^>is  kniht  was  solde 
He  dude  hit  in  a  whucche  to  holde.  13. .  E.  E,  Allit.  P. 
K.  362  Alle  woned  in  Jie  whichche  [sc.  Noah's  ark]  |?e  wylde 
&  pe  tame.  1387-8  T.  Usk  Test.  Love  11,  ii.  (Skeat)  I.  29 
Pannes  mouled  in  a  whicche  {v.r,  wyche}.  1415  Sonternet 
Med,  Wills  (igoi)  401  And  nether  wheche,  ne  leede  to  be 
layde  in,  bote  a  grete  clothe  to  hely  my  foule  caryin.  c  1430 
Hymns  Virgin  (1867)  11  A  table.. Vnder  |jat  auter  In  a 
whucche  is  done.  1541  Will  of  John  Ho^er  cf  Keynsham 
19  Jan.  (MS.),  ij  coffers  &  ij  whytchys.  1596  Unton  Inv, 
(1841)  2,  j  olde  whitche,  and  one  musterd  mill.  [1856  . 
ftloRTON  Cycl.  Agric.  II.  727  Wytch,  (Herefords.),  same  as 
hutch  [  =  body  of  a  waggon].  1 

Whitch,  variant  of  Witch,  flat  fisb. 

Whitche,  Whitchen,  obs.ff.  Witch,Witchen. 

White  (hwait),  sk  Forms:  see  White  a. 
[Various  absolute  uses  of  White  a.  Cf.  L.  alburn^ 
F.  blanc  Blank  sb^ 

1.  The  translucent  viscous  fluid  surrounding  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  which  becomes  white  when  coagu- 
lated ;  =  Albumen  i.  Usually  in  full,  the  white  of 
an  egg  (or,  as  a  substance,  white  or  the  white  of 
€Sg\  pl-  tvhites  of  eggs. 

c  looQ  ScLx.  Leechd.  11.  342  Jedo  aejes  hwit  to.  f  xooo 
i^LFRic  Hotn.  I.  40  On  anum  ae5e..J>aet  hwite  ne  bi3  je- 
menged  to  3am  Jeolcan.  a  1300  Fragm.  Pop.  Sci,  (Wright) 
240  As  the  white  goth  aboute  the  ^olke.  14..  Stockholm 
Med.  MS.  I.  432  in  AvgUa  XVIII,  306  With  eyes  q^^tys 
do  cleryn  es  clene.  C1420  Liber  Cocorinu  (1862)  24  Take 
why^te  of  eyren  harde  sot)un.  a  1445  tr.  Ardeme's  Treat. 
Fistula,  etc.  30  Putte  Jierto  als  miche  of  whites  of  eiren, 
wele  y-bette  and  scorned.  1528  Paynell  Salertie's  Regim. 
(1540)  20  bj  The  yolke  is  temperately  hotte  ;  The  whyte  is 
colde  and  clammye.  1535  Coverdale  Job  vi.  6  What  taist 
hath  y®  whyte  within  the  yoke  an  egg?  j6os  Shaks.  Lear 
111.  vii,  106  (Qo.)  He  fetch  some  flaxe  and  whites  of  egges  to 
apply  to  his  bleeding  face.  1629  Z.  Boyd  Last  Battell  "joi 
Like  asquissed  cgge,  whose  yolke  is  mingled  with  its  white. 

1774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1S62)  II.  i.  vi.  462  A  mucus,  .like 
the  white  of  an  egg.  1883  Hardxvich's  Photogr.  Chem. 
(ed.  9)  31  The  white  of  egg,  which  is  a  very  pure  form  of 
Albumen. 

2,  The  white  part  (sclerotic  coat)  of  the  eyeball, 
surrounding  the  coloured  iris.  Usually  in  full, 
the  white  of  the  eye,  pi.  the  whites  of  the  eyes. 

Often  in  to  turn  up  the  whites  of  one  s  eyes  and  similar 
phrases  (usually,  in  aflfected  devotion,  but  also  in  death,  in 
astonishment,  horror,  etc.). 

<:  1400  Lanfrixftc's  Cirurg.  19  A  watlr  t^t  comej*  bitwene 
Jje  white  of  ^e  i^en  &  (je  appil.  c  1425  V'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
634/5  ^^CrtM;/^'";?,  wyteoftiieliee.  1448-9  Metham -4 /woryr/j 
<5-  CI.  1739  Amoryus  vpward  had  turnyd  the  qwyght  Off  hys 
eyn : . ,  qwan  sche  sey  hym  ded  Her  chekys  sche  gan  tere. 
c  1480  Henryson  Fox,  Wolf,  t  Cadger  103  (Harl.  MS.)  The 
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quhite  he  tumit  vp  of  his  ene  tway.  1523  Fitzherb.  Ujisb. 
S  55  Jf  he  \sc,  a  sheep],  .haue  reed  stryndes  in  the  white  of 
the  eye,  than  he  is  sounde,  1594  Nashe  Terrors  Ni.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  III.  280  Enthroniziiig  graue  zeale  and  religion  on 
the  eleuated  whites  of  tiieir  eyes,  a  1600  Grim  the  Collier 
of  Croydon  in,  He.  poor  Heart,  no  sooner  heard  my  newes, 
But  turns  me  up  his  Whites,  and  falls  flat  down.  i6ox  Yioi.- 
J.AHD  Fli»j' XI.  xxxvli.  I.  334  'I'he  ball  or  apple  intheniiddest 
[of  the  eye]  is  ordinarily  of  another  colour  than  the  white 
about  it.  1657  Heylin  EccUsia  I'ind.  349  LiftinR  up  both 
his  hands,  and  whites  to  he»ven.  1725  Bradlty's  Fatn. 
Did.  S.V.  Signs  0/  Sickness^  When  a  Sick  Horse  turns  up 
the  Whites  of  his  Eyes  above,  you  may  conclude  that  he  is  in 
Pain.  J771  Smollett  Humphry  CI.  10  June,  Mrs.  Tabitha 
. .  threw  up  the  whites  of  her  eyes,  as  if  in  the  act  of  ejacula- 
tion. 1796  WoLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Sat.  Wks.  1813  III.  409 
Flimsy  logic  to  surprise  And  raise  the  whites  of  Country 
Members' eyes.  1858  O.W.  Holmes  Atit.  Breakf..t.  xi.  108 
The  Professor  showed  the  whites  of  his  eyes  devoutly.  1889 
KiPUNG  Balh  East  ^  West  28  And  when  he  could  spy  the 
white  of  her  \sc.  the  mare's]  eye,  he  made  the  pistol  crack. 

Phr.  [Cf.  Black  a,  \i.\  1796  Grose's  Did.  Vulgar  T. 
(ed.  3)  S.V.  Black  Eye^  He  cannot  say  black  is  the  white  of 
my  eye  J  he  cannot  point  out  a  blot  in  my  character.  i8a. 
G.  Smeaton  Doings  in  London  85  As  Mother  Cole  said.., 
'  no  one  could  say  "black  was  the  white  of  her  Eye  '. 

3.  The  white  or  light-coloured  part  of  sotne  sub- 
stance or  structure,  as  flesh,  wood,  etc- 

i:x43o  Txvo  Cookery.bks.  14  Take  }je  WJiyte  of  the  lekys. 
f  «47S  P^<^^'  ^^*^-  in  Wr.-Wulcker  793/11  Hoc  mulsum,  the 
wyte  of  botyr.  1558  Huloet  s.v.  Oister^  The  white  vnder 
the  fysh  cleauynge  to  the  shell.  1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  118 
White. .  like  the  white  of  a  Custard,  a  1756  Eliza  Haywood 
New  Present  (1771)  159  Mince. .the  white  of  a  chicken. 
1815  J.  Smith  Panorama  Set.  ^  Art  I.  95  The  wood  next 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  called  the  white,  or  alburnum.  1854 
Miss  Baker  Northampt.  Gloss.^  U'kite,^  name  given  by 
butchers  to  that  piece  of  beef  which  joins  the  round:  i.e. 
the  flank. 
+  4.  A  white  spot  or  mark.  Obs, 
1551  Knaresb.  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  59  One  oxe  stirke  with 
a  whitte  in  his  forehede.^  1585  Hicins  Junius  Nomencl. 
38/1  Exortus,  . .  the  white  growing  in  the  naile.  16J3 
Cockeram  hi,  Selenite^  a  stone  wherein  is  a  white,  that 
decrea^eth  and  encreaselh  as  the  Moone  groweth.  1687 
Loud.  Caz.  No.  2280  A  bay  Nag.  .a  white  in  one  of  his  Eyes. 

6.  Archery,  a.  The  white  target  usually  placed 
on  tlie  butt.     arch,  or  IJist. 

(1456,  a  IS33 :  see  6.]  1577  Hellowes  Guevara's  Chron. 
467  They  bcnaued  themselues  no  more  nor  no  lesse  with 
the  Germaines,  then  an  archer  with  a  white  at  a  Butt.  1583 
Greene  fllamillia  16  b,  When  the  string  is  broken,  it  is 
hard  to  hit  the  white.  1618  Bolton  Floms  in.  viii.  (1636) 
195  A  Boy  gets  no  morsell  at  his  Mothers  hands,  but  that 
of  which  she  makes  a  white,  and  which  hlmselfe  must  hit. 
1654  Gatakeb  Disc.  A/>ol.  39  An  Archer, . .  when  he  hath  hit 
the  white  or  cloven  the  peg.  1714  E.  Ward  Field-Spy  13, 
2  turn'd  my  Head  to  see  the  doughty  Knight  Stand  ready 
drawn  to  hit  the  distant  White,  1831  Scott  Cast.  Dang. 
viii,  A  good  archer.. who,  .seldom  missed  a  handsbreadth 
of  the  white.  1843  Lyttom  Last  Bar.  \.  i,  No  marksman 
had  hit  the  white. 

b.  In  modern  practice,  a  circular  band  of  white 
on  the  target,  or  each  of  two  such  bands  {inner  and 
outer  white)  ;  hence,  a  shot  that  hits  this  while. 

1687  in  Gent.  Mag.  C1832)  CII.  i.  600/2  The  third  circum- 
ference, being  usually  knowne..by  the  name  of  the  inner 
white..  .The  fifth  circle,  being  white,  and  usually  called., 
the  outer-white.  1865  Archer's  Reg.  25  Ladies'  Prizes... 
Miss  Betham  (less  113  for  blacks  and  whites),  558. 

®-  fiS'  (or  in  fig-  context).     Now  rare  or  Obs, 

1456  Sir  G.  Have  G&v.  Princes  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  II.  149  He 
that  tuichis  nerest  the  quhite  and  best  gais  nere  the  merche. 
'»<S33  Ld-  Bkrners  Gold.  Bk.  M,  Aurel.  (1546)  Dii,  The 
life  of  the  prince  is  but  a  whyte,  for  al  other  to  shote  at. 
1580  LvLV  Euphues  (Arb.)  407  If  the  eye  of  man  be  the 
arrow,  and  beautie  the  white.  1506  Shaks.  Tarn.  Shr.  v.  ii. 
186  'I'was  I  wonne  the  wager,  though  you  hit  the  white. 
1597  BkETON  Auspicante  lehoua  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  ii/i 
Bee  Thou.. the  note  of  my  comfort,  the  white  of  my  loue, 
and  the  light  of  my  lyfc.  1656  Cowley  Pindar.  Odes^ 
and  Olympiquex^  Let  Agrigentum  be  the  But,  And  Theron 
be  the  White,  1698  Nokris  Pract.  DiiC.  (1707)  IV.  166  So 
the  subject  of  the  following  Discourse  may  be  the  more 
distinct,  and  we  may  have  a  clearer  White  for  our  mark. 
i86a  B.  Tavlor  At  Home  <S-  Abr.  Ser.  11.  411  His  [sc. 
Browning's]  faculty  of  hitting  the  target  of  expression  full 
in  the  white,  by  a  single  arrowy  word.  1864  Lowell  Fire, 
tide  Trav.  294  Hyron  hit  the  white,  which  he  often  shot 
very  wide  of. .,  when  he  called  Rome  *  my  country ', 

7.  a.  Printing.  The  blank  space  in  certain  letters 
or  types;  a  space  left  blank  between  words  or 
lines  (  =  White  line  2), 

1594  Vlkt  yeivell'ho.ui.  42  If  the  whites  of  certaine  letters 
bee  made  of  one  equatl  bignesse  with  the  o.  1683  Moxon 
Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  xxii.  f  4  In  Marginal  Notes.. the 
White  between  Words  is  often .. greater  than  between  Line 
and  Line.    s8o8  Stowe  Printers'  Gram.  163  To  a  solid 

Ege,  two  leads  make  the  usual  white  after  the  head.     1885 
CK  Workshop  Rec,  iv.  213/1  (Electro-typinc)  It  will  be 
found  that  the    whites '  have  been  almost  sufficiently  raised. 

b.  Drawings  etc.  pi.  White  or  blank  parts. 
^  1893  Photogr,  Ann.  II.  421  If  a  plate  is  over-exposed  the 
image  will  come  up  quickly,  the  whites  will  be  muddy,  and 
the  blacks  lacking  in  richness.  x8o^  Daily  News  26  Tune 
d/i'Uhb  Horses  of  Rhesus. .an  ambitious  picture  of  large 
size  painted  by  Mr.  Harington  Bird,  A. R.C.A.|..  the  scheme 
of  whites  appears  to  be  well  managed. 

8.  White  cloth  or  textile  fabric :  applied  spec, 
with  or  without  defining  word,  to  various  particular 
kinds ;  often  in//. 

ia97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  11923  Cope  &  ojwr  clo|>cs,  hit  lete 
make  of  wit.  1466  Paston  Lett.  II.  266  For  xxiiii.  yerdes 
of  brod  wythtys  for  gown.1.  1503  Prify  Purse  Exp.  Eliz. 
VtfrA  (1830)  104  For  V  yerdes  of  Strcyt  white.    1594  Kohden 
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I  Spec.  Brit.,  ^wt'jr  (Camden)  9  Cogshull,  wher  are  made  the 
best  whites  in  Englande.  1621  Keg.  Mag,  Sig.  Scot,  45/ 1 
Exceptis  mantelliis  lie  plaidis  et  He  Galloway  quhyte.  174a 
De  Foe's  Tour  Gt,  Brit.  (ed.  •^)  III.  134  Cloth  in  Imitation 
of  Gloucester  Whites.  1754  Pococke  Trav.  (Camden)  Ii. 
135  They. .make, .cloths  called  Salisbury  whites  for  the 
Turkey  trade. 

9.  White  clothing,  apparel,  or  array  :  usually  in 
phr.  iji  white. 

[ciooo  Sax.  I.eechd.  III.  198  Hwite  o3^e  beorhte  hine 
^escrydan  wynsumnysse  ^^etacnaS.]  a  i^ooCursor  A/.  18772 
Bi-side  J^am  stode  tua  men  in  quite.  1387  Tkevisa  Higden 
(Rolls)  IV.  321  Whan  Pilatus  sente  lesus  i-cIo))ed  in  white 
to  Herodes.  ci4as  Cast.  Perst-v.  in  Macro  Plays  76  pe 
iiij  dowieris  schul  be  clad  in  mentelys;  Merci  in  wyth, 
Rythwysnesse  in  red  [etc.].  a  1548  Hall  Chrou.^  Hen. 
y/ll  QiZ  On  the  Assencioo  day  folowyng,  the  kyng  ware 
whyte  for  mournyng.  1680  C.  Nessr  Ch.  Hist,  z-ji  Having 
decked  her  self  with  the  White  of  Simplicity.  1768  Goldsm. 
Goodn.  Man  iv,  It's  the  worst  luck  in  the  world  [to  be 
married]  in  anything  but  white.  1815  Ann.  Reg.^Chron. 
49/2  The  pall  was  supported  by  six  young  females  attired  in 
white.     1859  Tennyson  Elaine  1152  She  herself  in  white. 

b.  //,  White  garments  or  vestments  :  chiefly  in 
specific  uses,  esp,  {a)  surplices  worn  by  clergymen, 
choristers,  etc.  (now  chiefly  Hist.)  ;  (b)  white 
trousers  or  breeches, 

i6sz  S.  Ward  Life  of  Faith  in  Death  124  If  we 
throughly  beleeued..this  to  bee  the  state  of  our  ..  dead 
friends,,  .could  we..mourne  for  them  in  blacks,  whiles  they 
are  in  whites ?  1653 Chas. I  in  Bibliotheca  Regia{i6s(i)  122 
That  the  Dean  ofour  Chapel,  .come,  .thither  to  Prayers 
upon  Sundaies..in  his  Whites.  1780  A.  Young  To7tr  Jrtl. 
I.  283  The  girls.. in  their  striped  linens  and  whites.  x8i8 
Lady  Morgan  Autobiogr.UBsg)  184  His  tight  whites  and 
tight  silk  stockings  showed  his  colossal  legs  ..  to  great 
advantage.^  1828  Jolly  Sunday  Services  (1848)  220  [The 
newly  baptized]  appeared  at  church.. in  their  whites.  1840 
Thackeray  Barber  Cox  Sept.,  I  felt  myself  suddenly  jerked 
by  the  waistband  of  my  whites.  1840  J.  T.  J.  Hewlett 
/*.  Prigginsxvi,  Having  his  immaculate  whites  spotted  and 
splashed  by  the  spirts  of  Steplien,  who.,  pulled  stroke.  x88a 
*  Edna  Lyall  '  Donovan  vi.  They  say  the  [choir-]boys  in 
their  whites  is  very  attractive, 
f  C.  A  white  badge.  Obs. 

1647  in  Clarendon's  State  Papers  (ijy^)  U*  App.  p.  xlii, 
Perceiving  Litburne's  regiment,  .to  appear,  .with  Whites  in 
their  hats.  1651  Lane.  Tracts  Civil  IVar  (Chetham  Soc) 
307  The  enemies  word  was  '  lesu ',  and  their  signal  a  White 
about  their  Arme. 

10.  t Silver  money,  'silver'  collectively,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  red  or  yellow  ~  gold  {obs.)  ;  also 
(with//.)  a  silver  coin  {slang). 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  in.  1384  They  shut  for-go  l>e 
white  and  eke  ^  rede.  1390  [see  Red  x^.  3a].  1:1676 
Roxb.  Ball.  (1889)  VI.  15  A  sawcy  fellow  I  Come  to  me 
without  his  white  and  yellow.  x8a3  'Jon  Bee*  Diet.  Turf 
104  Whites,  in  the  language  of  smashers, '  small  whit&  '  are 
shillings,  *  large  whites  '  half-crowns. 

b.    =»  Blank  sb.  i.  Hist. 

1716  M,  Davies  Athen,  Brit.  III.  79  'Twas  made  Felony 

..to  pay  or  receive  a  certain  base  Coyn,  call'd  Blank  or 

Whites.     1877  Stevenson  New  Arab.  Nts.^  Lodging /or 

Nt.j  Two  of  the  small  coins  that  went  by  the  name  of  whites. 

11.  =  White  wine. 

c  1386  [see  Red  sb.  3  h\.  x6xo  T.  Cocks  Diary  (1901)  95 
A  quarte  of  white,  to  make  my  skurvye-grasse  drincke. 
<:x640  Capt,  Underwit  iv.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI,  IL  375  The 
Stillyards  Reanish  wine  and  Divells  white.  i7«>  E.  Ward 
Delights  of  Bottle  37  Where  ev'ry  one  that's  low  in  Spirits, 
May  be  reliev'd  by  Whites  or  Clarets.  1842  [see  Red  so.  3  b]. 

12.  An  animal  of  a  species,  breed,  or  variety 
distinguished  by  white  colour;  a  white  horse  {pbs.^j 
butterfly,  pigeon,  pig,  dog,  cat,  etc.     (Chiefly  as 

j    a  fanciers*  abbreviation.) 

j       1530  Palsgr.  288/2  White,  a  horse  of  white  colour,  cheuat 
1    blanct  Hart.     tZ^Proc.  Bcrtv.  Nat.  Club  I.  No.  2.  51  This 
I    fish  1  consider  to  be  the  S.  albus  of  Fleming,  the  Herling. . 
!    of  the  Scotch  side  of  the  Solway  Frith,.,  the  White  or  Phin. 
nock  of  Pennant.     1857  Gosse  Omphalos  xi.  307  We  never 
I    find  the  egg  of  the  Peacock  Butterfly  adhering  to  the  leaf 
j    of  a  cabbage,  nor  that  of  the  Garden  White  to  the  leaf  of 
:    a  nettle.    1879  L.  Wright  Pigeon  Keeper  96  Whites  are. . 
usually  bred  together.     1898  Daily  News  5  Dec.  8/5  Pigs 
..,  middle  whiles  and  large  whites.      1907  R.  Leighton's 
Neiv  Bk.  Dog  429  The  litter  will  consist  of  some  whole- 
coloured  blacks,  and  some  whole<colourcd  whites. 

13.  A  white  man;  a  person  of  a  race  distinguished 
by  light  complexion  :  see  White  a.  4. 

Poor  7vhites  =  *  poor  white  folks '  (see  White  a.  4). 

1671  Charante  Let.  cone.  Customs  Tafiletta  10  After 
him  raigned  his  Brother  Muley  Elwaly,  who  was  a  White, 
his  Mother  a  Spanish  Moor.    17*6  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle 
(1744)  155  There  may  be  about  20000  Whites  (or  I  should  say 
Portuguese,  for  they  are  none  of  the  whitest,)  and  about    \ 
treble  that  Number  of  Slaves.     i8j6  J,  F,  Cooper  Last  0/  \ 
Mohicans  xiv,  Red-skins  and  whites.   1879  Sir  G.  Campbell    j 
White  cj-  Black  163  A  larjje  number  of  very  inferior  whites,    [ 
known  as  'mean  whites',  'white  trash',  and  so  on.     x888 
Churchward  Blnckbirding-j  Having  been  longer  in  Samoa    j 
than  any  live  white  in  the  place. 

14.  t  (a)  A  white  square  on  a  chessboard,  {b) 
with  the  :  Either  of  the  white  balls  in  billiards.         | 

1:1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxi,  pe  quene,  that  goth  fro  blak  to    '. 
Llak,  or  fro  white  to  while.    156a  Rowbothum  Cheasts  A  v  b,    ' 
Because  of  his  [sc.  the  knight's]  marching  forth,  whiche  is    ! 
made  from  three  into  three  places,  to  witte,  from  whyte  into 
blacke,  and  from  black  into  whyte.     16x4  SAt;L  Chesse-plny 
'J'o  Rdr.,  The  Bishop  blacke  in  blacke  must  march.. For  in 
the  white  he  may  not  come.     X750  '  Philidor  '  Chess  Anal. 
C»773)  7  tiotCi  When  your  Bishop  runs  upon  White,  you 
must  strive  to  put  your  Pawn  always  upon  Black,    X856 
'  Crawley  '  Billiards  (1858)  29,  I  attempted  a  difficult  can- 
non off  the  white.     X873  Bennett  &  '  Cavendish  '  Billiards 
213  The  white  will  travel  slowly  on  to  the  spot-white. 
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15.  a.  Applied  variously  to  any  white  body  or 
substance:  see  quots. 

1540  Palsgr.  Acolasttis  11.  iii.  L  iij  b.  That.. thou  mayste 
haue  a  place  worthy  for  the  in  our  whyte... (Lyke  as  the 
pretours  of  Rome  dyd  set  those  mens  names  in  a  table 
hyghest,  whose  causes  shulde  first  be  pleaded, . .  whiche  table 
was  called  Album  prstoris  \.  the  whyte  or  table  of  the 
pretour).  1578  Lvte  Dodoens  iii.  Ixxi.  413  Hauing  at  their 
extremities,  .certayne  whites  fashioned  like  gripes,  or  clawes. 
1608  ToPSELL  Serpents  i-yj  Like  as  the  windes  driue  whites 
from  top  of  thistle  Cardus.  1896  Kipling  Seven  Seas, 
Rhyme  Three  Sealers,  They  groped  through  the  whirling 
white  [/.  e.  mist], 

t  (/')  To  Spit  white  :  to  eject  frothy-white  sputum 
from  a  dry  mouth.  (Cf.  to  spit  sixpences  s.v.  Six- 
pence 2  d.)   Obs. 

[159^  Lylv  Mother  Bombie  in.  ii,  Ri...'We dyd  but  a  little 
parboile  our  liuers,  they  bane  sod  theyrs  in  sacke  these 
fortie  yeeres.  Hal,  Uhat  makes  them  spit  white  broth  as 
they  doo.] 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  1,  ii.  237  If  it  bee  a  hot  day,  if 
I  brandish  anything  but  my  Bottle,  would  I  might  neuer 
spit  white  againe.  x6a3  Massinger  &  Dekker  Virg.  Mart. 
III.  iii,  Had  1  bin  a  Pagan  stil,  I  could  not  haue  spit  white 
for  want  of  drinke. 

b.  As  a  specific  name  (chiefly  in//.)  for  vaiious 
manufactured  articles  and  products  of  a  white 
colour ;  e.  g.  pins,  sugar,  flour,  etc. 

71690  J^inmakers'  Case  in  ppfos.  to  Killigrew's  BUI 
(Broadside,  Brit.  Mus.),  Double  long  whites  aZ/Vrf  Calkins. 
x8a6  Haberdasher's  Guide  19  Short  Whites,  a  smaller  pin. 
X844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  II.  14  The  same  rule  of  storing 
a  quantity ..  is  followed  in  regard  to  them  as  with  the 
whites  [sc.  turnips].  1883  N.  D.  Davis  Cavaliers  ^  Roundh. 
in  Barbados  34  Not  only  were  muscovadoes  made,  but  the 
manufacture  of  '  whites  '  was  accomplished.  1896  Daily 
Ncws^^  pec.  11/5  At  a  meeting  of  the  London  Flour  Millers' 
Association,  ..  the  following  prices  were  fixed; — Town 
households,  28s. ;  whites,  31s, 
10.  //.  A  popular  name  for  leucorrhoea  or  '  white 
ilux*  (White  a.  11  e). 

*57«  J-  Jones  Bathes  Buckstones  4  b,  Such  as  haue  their 
whites  too  abundant.  1579  Langham  Card.  Health  147 
Barren  women,  and  such  as  are  troubled  with  the  whites. 
X683  DiCBY  Chym.  Seer.  11.  264  It  cures  ..  the  Whites  in 
Women.  1758  J.  S.  tr.  Le  Dran's  Obsem.  Surg,  (1771)  Diet. 
Cc  3,  Leucorhx,  the  Fluor  Albus,  or  Whites  in  Women. 
18*2-9  Good  Study  Med.  V.  68  Among  novices  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  discharge  of  whites  from  that 
of  blenorrhffia. 

17.  White  colour  or  hue ;  white  coloration  or 
appearance ;  whiteness.     Sometimes  semi-concr. 

cxooo  in  Atiglia  I.  285  Hwit  asolaS,  nitor  sgualescit, 
a  XMS  [see  Black  sb.  i],  c  1315  Shoreham  vii.  544  SwyJ»e 
fayr  fyng  hys  )>at  wyte.  And  ^r  by-syde  blak, . ;  pe  wyte 
hyt  ^e  uayrer  make^.  1390  Cower  Con/.  U.  46  Li  kettles 
and  in  Copes  riche  Thei  weren  clothed,  alle  liche.  Departed 
evene  of  whyt  and  blew.  CX400  Destr.  Troy  10970  All 
Jjaire  colouris..were  of  cleane  white,  a  1461  Pol.  Poems 
(Rolls)  IL  241  Wyghte  is  wyghte,  3yf  yt  [ys]  leyd  to  blake. 
a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  138  So  depe  a  Snowe,  that  all 
the  ground  was  covered  with  white.  1591  Shaks.  Ven,  ^ 
Ad.  398  Teaching  the  sheets  a  whiter  hew  then  white,  i^i^ 
G.  Harvey  Four  Lett.  Sonn.  xi.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  244  1  hat 
whitest  white  on  Earth.  X704  Newton  Optics  {tj2i)  133  Be- 
fore i  told  him  what  the  Colours  were. . .  1  asked  him.  Which 
oflhetwoWhiteswere  the  best  ?  ly^  Poor  Robin  Feb.  A  6, 
It  fills  the  Ditch  with  either  black  or  white  [=  rain  or  snow], 
1777  Robertson  Hist.  Amer.  iv.  1. 301  Their  skin  is  covered 
wiin  a  fine  hairy  down  of  a  chalky  white.  x8ax  Craig 
Led.  Drawing,  etc  iii.  175  We  must  take  black  and  white 
into  our  list,  as  colours  with  the  painter  though  not  with 
the  optician.  X847  W.  C.  L.  Martin  Ox  61/1  A  broad  line 
of  white  along  the  back,  X859  Tennvson  Vivien  141  The 
curl'd  white  of  the  coming  wave.  1868  W.  B.  Marriott 
Vest,  Christ,  Introd.  p.  xvii,  In  the  ancient  world  ..  white 
was  regarded  as  the  colour.. appropriate  to  things  divine. 
b.  Whiteness  or  fairness  of  complexion. 
In  first  quot.  perh.  confused  with  Wlite. 
a  xsa5  Ancr.  R.  56  Nu  cume3  forS  a  feble  mon,..&  wul« 
iseon  junge  ancren,  &  loken..hu  hire  hwite  like  han,  ^et 
naue3  nout  hire  leor  uorbernd  ifle  sunne.  Ibid.  98  '  pi  stefne 
is  me  swete,  &  ti  hwite  schene.'.  ,'vox  tua  dulcis,  &  facies 
tua  decora.*  X4,.  Voc.  in  Wr.-WQlcker  626  White  of  )>e 
face,  albucies.  1578  H.  Wotton  CourtUe Controv.  225  Tlie 
princesse  blushing  with  roseall  shame  whyche  beautified 
hir  naturall  white.  1697  Drvoen  /^neis  xii,  102  Varying 
her  Cheeks  by  Turns,  with  white  and  red.  x8i6  Bykon 
Parisina  x,  The  smoothest  white  That  e'er  did  softest  kiss 
invite. 

<**  fiS*  (or  ^'^  fig-  context)  as  a  symbol  of  purity, 
goodness,  truth,  joy,  etc. 

\c  1394  P,  PI.  Crede  694  Whijt  . .  bytokne)?  clennes  in 
soule.J  X637  Rutherford  Let,  to  Ld.  Craighall  10  Aug., 
Some  few  years  will  bring  us  all  out  in  our  black's  and 
white's  before  our  Judge.  X649  T.  Ford  Lusus  Fort,  46 
Our  life  is  chequerd  with  the  whites  of  pleasure  and  delight, 
and  the  blacks  of  sorrow  and  pain.  x68o  C.  Nesse  Ch. 
Hist,  iro  God  Chequered  his  Providences.. with  the  Black 
of  Misery,  and  with  the  White  of  Mercy.  18x8  Keats 
Eudym,  in.  402,  1  loved  her  to  the  very  white  of  truth. 

d.  Proverbial  phr.  To  call  ivhite  black,  to  turn 
white  into  black  (and  vice  versa).  Cf.  White  a.  i  d. 
XS34  More  Com/,  agsi.  Trib.  \,  x.  (1553)  Bviijb,  More 
coumfort  may  he  haue  in  his  heart,  that  where  whyte  is 
called  blacke.. abydeth  by  the  irueth.  x67a  W.Walker 
Paraem,  33  They  turn  black  into  while,  and  white  into 
black.  Nigra  in  Candida  vertunt,  Juv.  x8a9  Southev 
All /or  Love  ix.  xxix,  To  prove,.  That  right  is  wrong,  and 
wrong  b  right.  And  white  is  black,  and  black  is  white. 

18.  A  white  pigment;  often  with  defining  word 

denoting  a  particular  kind,  as  Chinese^  flake ,  Paris^ 

pearl,  Spanish,  Venice  white,  tic:  see  these  words. 

1546  [see  Spanish  a.  7].     1650  Nopgate  Miniatura  (1919) 

93  Whyte  lead  ground  with  Nutt  oyle  maketh  a  perfect 
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Whyte.  1731  Arl  o/Drminr^  />«ii./«o  These  Colours 
to  sh»de  the  Whites.  1847  Smeaton  BmlJ^  !  Man.  139 
llie  fiist  while  that  was  discovered.,  was  extracted  from  the 
csdx  of  lead.  1859  Glxlick  &  Times  Pmnlmg  293  I  he 
terrene  whites,  from  their  altaliiie  nature,  are  injurious  to 
many  colours  in  water.  . 

b.  ffir.  Used  by  some  modem  writers  lor  a 
white  tincture  reckoned  among  the  furs,  as  distinct 

from  arztni.  .  ,     ,         .  _ 

1777  Po»NY  Hir.  (ed.  3)  J5  WTute,  the  natural  colour  of  a 
littlTb^st  called  Ermini,.  .Is  only  to  be  termed  so,  when  it 
is  used  for  the  doubling  of  Mantles. 

19.  A  designation  for  a  member  of  any  one  of 
certain  poliUcal  parties  (from  the  colour  of  the 
badge  Nvom,  cf.  White  a.  fib);  «/.  an  ItaU.-m 
Ghibelline,  or  a  Spanish  Legitimist. 

t«8a  C  Nessb  Ck.  Hist.  428  The  Guelphs  ..and  the 
Gibellines,.  .the  Black  and  the  White  (as  those  1  wo  Factions 
were  called).  1849  J.  A.  Cahlyle  tr.  DanU  s  l«/.t^  uoU, 
Florence  was  divided  by  two  factions,  the  Nert  and  bianclii, 
or  Blacks  and  Whites.  1889  Daily  News  4  Oct.  5/1  A  true 
white-which  is.. of  an  infinitely  more  intense  shade  of 
ConservatUm  than  the  truest  blue.  189a  Aa'wM  CN.Y.) 
8  Sept  177/t  The  party  of  the  Whites  of  Spain  had  been 
throlTO  into  disorder.  1918  rf,««9  Apr.,Germanyproniised 
..to  supply  the  Whites  [of  Finland]  with  arms  and  food. 

20.  Short  for  white  squadron :  see  White  a.  i  i  e. 
I16. .  in  Macgeorge  Flags  (1881)  69  The  Lord  Harvey  w.-is 

Rear  Admirall.. bearing.. a  white  flag  in  the  maine  topp, 
and  was  Admirall  of  y«  squadron  of  white  colours.) 

1704  J.  Chambirlayne  St.  Gt.  Bril.  (ed.  21)  57a  Admirals 
of  the  Fleet . .  White,  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  Admiral.  James 
Wishart,  Esq.  Vice-.A.dmiral.  1751  Crl.  *  Cily  heg.  1.68 
A  List  of  the  Admirals  of  the  Royal  Navy  ofGreat.Britain. 
.  .Admirals  of  the  White.  C181J  Jane  Austen  Persuasion 
iii,  He  is  rear  admiral  of  the  white. 

2L  The  player  who  holds  the  white  pieces  at 
chess  or  any  similar  game. 

17S0  '  Phiudox'  C/iess  Analysed  (1773)  59. 1  have  no  need 
to  go  further  in  this  Game,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  White 
must  win.  1808  Hayle's  Game  0/ Chess  32  White  has  the 
best  of  the  game.  1867  Bohn's  Hand-bk.  Games  460 
(Draughts)  White  to  move  and  win. 

22.  Phrases.  In  black  and  ■white  :  see  Black 
a.  15  b,  c  In  the  white  :  said  of  cloth  in  an  un- 
dyed  state ;  hence  of  manufactured  articles  generally 
in  an  unfinished  state.  (Cf.  quot.  1846  in  White 
a.  2.)     t  White  and  black,  name  of  some  game. 

"SSS  Act  2  ^3  PhiL  *  Mary  c.  9  Bowlyng  Tenyse  Dysyng 
White  &  Blacke  Making  &  Marryng,  &  other  unlaufuU 
Games.  1810  RisdanU  S-irv.  Devon  p.  xxv.  The  articles 
are  merely  manufactured  here,  and  sent  in  the  white  to 
l,ondon,  where  they  are  dyed.  1876  F.  S.  Williams  /I/;'//. 
Rtulw.  636  Furniture,  made  in  London,  but  unfinished,— 
'  in  the  white '  it  is  called. 

23.  Comb,  -white-exoeeding  a.  {poet.J,  exceed- 
ing or  surpassing  white,  '  whiter  than  white'. 

«i6i8  Sylvester  Ode  to  Astrxa  Wks.  (Grosart)  IL  50/2 
The  white-exceeding  skin  Of  thy  neck  and  dimpled  chin. 

Wllite  (hwait),  a.  Forms :  1-3  hwit,  (i  hull, 
3  jwit,  jwijjt),  3-4  -wit,  wyt,  3-6  (7-9  diai.) 
whit,  (4  whijt,  whi5t(e,  huyt,  -with,  wythe, 
wyht,  qtuht,  quitte),  4-5  wyte,  quyt(e,  quite, 
(wyth),  4-6  qwyt(e,  Sc.  quhit,  4,  5-7  Sc.  quhite, 
4-6, 7  Sc.  whyt,  whyte,  4-8  Sc.  quhyt,  (5  hwy te, 
whiyt,  whyjte,  why(g)th(e,  wyghte,  wytht, 
wytte,  qwhyt(t)e,  qwhite,  qwhyet,  qwyght, 
Sc.  qwhit),  5-6  whitt(e,  (whight,  whyght(e, 
Sc.  quhytt),  5-7  .Sir.  quhyte,  6  whytt(e,  (whith, 
whyth,  whiet,  wyet,  wyjht,  wight,  whait,  weit, 
weyto,  Sc.  vhyt,  quhet),  6-7  wheat,  3-  white. 
Comp.  whiter  (hwai-tai),  sup.  whitest  (hwait- 
est) ;  also,  with  shortened  vowel,  3  hwittere, 
-ore,  -ure,  4-5  quitter,  4-6  whitter,  (4  quejjer, 

5  qwhittar);  5  whyttest.     [OE.  hwil  =  OFris., 


OS.  hwll,  OHG.  iA)wti  (UllG.  w/?,  G.  weiss), 

hvicT    -    ■     • 
OTent.  *x'"''^'"- 


ON.  hvltr  (Sw.  vie,  Da.  Avid),  Goth,  hweit!  :- 


The  shortened  form  whit  (now  dial.)  was  presumably 
generalized  from  the  comp.  whitter  or  from  compounds  like 
vtkitbredt  whil^oru,  where  shortening  is  normal. 

The  grade  xwit-  is  represented  by  OFris.  htuitt,  (M)r)u., 
(M)LG.  wit  i-tt.) :— *x^w7^az,  prob. ;— Indo-eur.  *kwidnos, 
*kvjitnoi,  the  root  of  which  is  found  also  in  Skr.  *ff  irf(perf. 
fifvinde)  to  be  white,  Lith.  szvidits  bright,  Lett,  swist  to 
dawn,  and  Skr.  *^it  to  be  bright  or  white,  cvitrd-  whitish, 
white,  Zend  spaeta  white,  Lith.  sevintii  to  be  bright,  OSl. 
svita  light,  svitati  to  dawn.J 

L  Of  the  colour  of  snow  or  milk ;  having  that 
colour  produced  by  reflection,  transmission,  or 
emission  of  all  kinds  of  light  in  the  proportion  in 
which  they  exist  in  the  complete  visible  spectrum, 
without  sensible  absorption,  being  thus  fully  lumi- 
nous and  devoid  of  any  distinctive  hue. 

f  950  Lindisf.  Gosfi.  John  xx.  12  Tuoc^e  engles  in  huitum 
Xeserelum.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosfi.  Matt.  v.  36  pu  ne  miht  aenne 
locc  jedon  hwitne  owe  blacnc.  c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  57 
Sume  bereS  clene  clotS  to  watere^to  blechen  him,  |>at  hit 
beo  wit.  Ibid.  163  Hire  chemise  is  smal  and  hwit  c\%<p 
Gen.  tf  Ex.  2810  In  hise  bosum  he  dede  his  bond,  Quit  and 
al  unfer  he  it  fond.  i»97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2786  Tueye 
grete  dragons,  jbe  on  was  red  be  ober  wyt.  a  1300  Cursor 
fif.  17288+216  Twoaungcls..(ilcd  in  white  clothez.  f  1300 
Havelok  1144  An  hold  with  coueL  13.,  E.E.Allit.  P.  A. 
220  Bornyste  quyte  was  hyr  uesture.  1340-70  Alex.  ^ 
Dind.  719  A  swan  swi^e  whit.  CX380  Wvci.ip  Wks.  (1880) 
357  pe  oost  sacrid,  whijt  &  round.  1413  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q. 
dvi,  Hii  goldin  haire  and  rich  atyiccoudiit  were  with 
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perllis  quhite.  1471  Caxton  Kecuyell  (Sommer)  701  Myn 
even  larel  dimmed  with  oucrmoche  lokyng  on  the  whit 
mper.  1514  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1904)  20  Oon  hole  sute 
trf  vestyinenttes,  Whight  or  Blake,  ly^i.  Test.  Ebor.{Sm. 
tees)  VI  ns  A  gowne..the  one  side  blake  and  the  other 
side  whitt.  ISS«  }■  Heywood  Spider  HF.  U.  5  With  wheat 
tuskes  fotrlmde  like  a  bore,  a  1586  Montgomerie  Mtsc. 
Poems  xxv.  1  The  tender  snow,  of  grams  soft  &  quhyt  Ipine 
delytel  1S90  Spenser  F.  Q.  11.  iii.  26  She . .  was  yclad . . 
All  in  a  silken  Camus  lylly  whight.  aitfp  Noegate 
Miniatura  C1919)  s^  Insteed  of  abortive  parchment,  by  some 
called  Gilding  Vellum,  make  use  of  your  pure  white  velim. 
1733  BuDGELL  Bee  II.  924  It  proving  a  Maiden  Assizes,  the 
Sheriffs,  according  to  Custom,  presented  the  Judges  with 
white  Gloves.  1806  Scott  Palmer  i,  The  glen  is  white 
with  the  drifted  snow.  1833  Tennyson  Millers  Dau.  130 
The  lanes,  .were  white  with  may.  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11. 
i  217  White  light.. is  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of 
coloured  rays.  19'a  C.  N.  &  A.  M.  Williamson  Guests  of 
Hercules  xvii,  A  round  wliite  moon  that  flooded  the  night 
with  silver. 

b.  Of  the  colour  of  the  hair  or  beard  in  old  age ; 
also  trans/,  of  the  person,  white-haired,  hoary. 

c  H90  .y.  E«g.  Leg.  265/145  Hire  her  was  hor  and  swii>e 
iwijjt,  as  |>ei  it  were  wolle.  1390  Gower  Conf.  1.  in  Here 
berdes  weren  hore  and  whyte.  1:1440  Parlonope  155  A 
knyghte,  j>e  wyche  hyte  Nestor,  Wyche  for  age  was  whyte 
and  hore.  1448-9  Metham  /4/kot-^kj  ff  CI.  1027  The  qwyeht 
herys  Off  sapyens.  1596  Shaks.  /  Hen.  IV\  11.  iv.  514  That 
hee  is  olde.  .his  white  hayres  doe  witnesse  it.  1684  Bunyan 
Pilgr.  n.  Introd.,  Old  Honest, . .  With  his  white  hairs  tread, 
ing  the  Pilgrim's  ground.  1724  Ramsay  Vision  y,  His 
quhyt  held.  1887  F.  M.  Crawford  Saracinesca  in.  His 
white  hair  and  beard  bristled  about  his  dark  face. 
O.  In  comparisons  usually  hyperbolical, 
esp.  as  7vhite  as  (or  whiter  than)  snow,  milk  (cf  Snow- 
white,  Milk-white)  ;  as  ivhite  as  lily  Jlozuer,  glass,  a  swan 
(cf.  Swan-white),  mhalcs  bone,  flour,  a  neap,  wool,  curds, 
and  (in  sense  5)  a  cloth,  sheet,  glwst.  . 

c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xvii.  i  Hys  reaf  wa:ron  swa  hwite 
swa  snaw.  ciaoo  Vices  *  Virtues  83  Danne  wuro  ic  iclansed 
of  alle  mine  sennes,  and  hwittere  Sane  ani  snaw.  c  1290  S. 
F.ng.  Leg.  85/80  A  coluere.  .so  3wijt  so  milk,  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  10380  Ten  lambes,  quitte  als  milk,  a  1300  K.  Horn  1$ 
(Camb.),  He  was  whit  so  )k  flur  \HarL  So  whit  soeny  lylye 
flour],  a  1330  Syr  Degarre  15  The  kynge  had.  .A  doughter 
as  whight  as  whales  bone,  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  IVace 
(Rolls)  2081  Scheo  hadde  a  mayden  childe:  Sabren  hit 
highte,  as  whit  as  glas.  13..  Seuyn  Sages  (W.)  78  Faire  of 
chere  and  white  as  swan.  137S  Barbour  Bruce  vin.  232 
Hawbrekis,  that  war  quhit  as  flour,  c  1480  Henryson  Fox, 
IVol/^  Husb.  165  Quhyte  as  ane  Neip,  and  round  als  as 
ane  schell.  1508  Dunbar  Gold.  Targe  51  A  saill,  als  quhite 
as  blossum  vpon  spray.  1533  Gau  Richt  Vay  63  Giff  thay 
be  reid  as  purpur  neuertheles  yai  sal  be  quhit  as  wow. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  i.  4  Vpon  a  lowly  Asse  more  white 
then  snow.  Yet  she  much  whiter,  a  1731  Gay  Songs,  New 
Song  o/New  Similes  xiii,  As  smooth  as  glass,  as  white  as 
curds.  1885  '  Mrs.  Alexander  '  At  Bay  iv,  I  am  as  white 
as  driven  snow  compared  to  some  blackguards. 

d.  In  allusive  or  proverbial  phr.,  chiefly  in  col- 
location with  black:  cf.  White  sb.  17  d. 

1377  Langl.  p.  PL  B.  X.  436  And  wherby  wote  men  whiche 
is  whyte  if  alle  |)inge  blake  were!  c  1403  Lydg.  Temple  0/ 
Glas  1250  White  is  whitter,  if  it  be  set  hi  blak.  1546 
J.  Heywood  Prozi.  (1867)  56  Were  not  you  as  good  than  to 
say,  the  crow  is  whight.  1581,  1604  [sec  Blackamoor  j). 
l66>  Stillincfl.  Orig.  Sacrx  i.  v.  §  5,  I  think  they  have 
striven  if  not  to  make  an  Ethiopian  white,  yet  an  iEgyptian 
to  speak  truth  concerning  his  own  Country. 
2.  In  looser  or  wider  senses,  a.  Of  a  light  or 
pale  colour  :  applied  to  things  of  various  indefinite 
hues  approaching  white,  esp.  dull  or  pale  shades 
of  yellow.    (See  also  following  senses,  and  White 

BREAD,  WINE,  etc.) 

C9S0  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  iv.  35  Uidete  regiones  quia 
albs  sunt.. ad  messein,  geseaS  8a  lond  forSon  huito  siiit 
see. .to  hrippe.  <;i30o  Havelok  1729  Win  hwit  and  red,  ful 
god  plente.  a  1400-50  Bk.  Curtasye  701  in  Babees  Bk.,  A 
qwyte  cuppe  of  Ire.  C1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  29  Hwyte 
Hony  or  Sugre.  1523-34  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  13  Sprot-barley 
hath  a  flat  eare..and  the  cornes  be  very  great  and  white. 
i6a6  Bacon  Sylva  %  874  Water  of  the  Sea..looketo  Blacker 
when  it  is  moued,  and  Whiter  when  it  resteth.  1664  Evelyn 
Sylva  xix.  4a  Such  [osiers]  as  are  for  White-work  (as  they 
call  it),  a  1700  —  Diary  22  Oct.  1685,  The  canal  and  fish 
ponds,  the  one  fed  with  a  white,  the  other  with  a  black 
running  water.  1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Cord- 
age blanc,  white,  or  untarred  cordage.  1S46  Dodd  Brit. 
Manuf.  VI.  196  When  a  rope  is  to  be  used  in  the  open  air, 
but  under  cover,  it  is  left  in  the  '  white  '  state !  that  is,  it  is 
not  coated  with  tar  or  any  other  substance. 


{V)  Spec,  applied  to  crops  of  corn  or  grain, 
formerly  called  whiU  corn  (cf.  COBN  sbX  3),  which 
turn  '  white '  or  light-coloured  in  ripening,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  black  and  green  crops  :  see  Crop 
sb.  9.  Hence  trans/,  of  land  or  soil  adapted  for 
such  crops. 

1523-34  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  27  The  sherers  of  all  maner  of 
whyte  come.  1677  Plot  Oxfordsh.  2^0  If  it  be  of  that 
poorest  sort  they  call  white.land,  nothing  is  so  proper  as 
ray-grass  mixt  with  Non-such,  or  Melilot  Trefoil.  1780 
Young  Tour  Irel.  1. 197  Pease  esteemed  a  refreshment,  and 
enables  them  to  have  one  or  two  crops  of  white  corn.  1799 
J.  Robertson  Agric.  Perth  451  By  the  alternate  changes  of 
white  and  green  crops.  1805  Forsyth  Beauties  Scot.  II.  66 
The  soils  under  tillage  are  commonly  arranged  into  two 
kinds;.. light  and  clayey.  The  former  is  called  turnip  or 
green  soil ;  and  the  latter,  white  soil,  because  it  is  best 
adapted  for  growing  oats,  wheat,  and  other  white  grains. 
c  1830  Glouc.  Farm  Rep.  4  in  Libr.  Usef.  Knowl.,  Husb. 
Ill,  No  white  or  corn  crop  should  be  repeated  in  too  rapid 
succession. 

b.  Of  metal,  or  objects  made  of  metal,  of  a  light 
grey  colour  and  lustrous  appearance,     t  Frequent 


WHITE. 

in  early  use  as  an  epithet  of  silver ;  hence  =  made 
or  consisting  of  silver ;  also  (of  iron  or  steel  armour) 
burnished  and  shining,  without  colouring  ox  stain. 
See  also  lukile  metal,  inomy  (in  1 1  c),  rent  (in  1 1  e), 
White  iron. 

Also  technically  applied  to  silver  ware  chased  or  roughened 
with  the  tool,  as  distinguished  from  burnished  silver. 

criooo  .A^LFRic  Josh.  vii.  21  Twahund  entsena  hwites 
seolfres.  «  1225  Ancr.  R.  152  Read  gold  &  hwit  seoluer. 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  129  Quadrentis  coruen  all  of  quyte 
siluyre,  1419  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III,  145  Et  in  L>.  de 
quytnayles  empt.  eod.  temp,  i^  Lincoln  IVi/ls  (ign)  I. 
44  A  whytepece  with  a  coveryng.  1530  Palsgr.  288/2  White 
harnesse,  blanclie  armure.  1542  Inv.  Royal  Wardr.  (1815) 
72  (Juhyt  Werk.  Item  ane  greit  bassing  for  feit  wesching. 
a  1627  Miodleton,  etc.  Widow  iv.  ii,  A  white  thimble  that 
I  found  i'  moon  light.  1667  Drvden  &  Dk.  Newc.  Sir 
M.  Mar-all  v.  Hang  your  white  pelf  1761  Ann,  Reg., 
Chron.  232  One  of  his  majesty's  best  suits  of  white  armour. 

1816  Scott  Antiq.  xi,  Four  white  shillings  and  saxpencc. 

1856  Miller  Elcm.  Chem.,  Inorg.  xv.  1 674  Tin  is  a  white 

metal  with  a  tinge  of  yellow. 

c.  Colourless,  uiicoloured,  as  glass  or  other 
transparent  substance. 

c  888  iELFRED  Boeth.  xxxii.  §  3  iEjSer  se  hwite  gimmas  ge 
reade.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  /^.  xvl  cii.  ( 1495)  M '»  ^h 
Those  \sc.  Zineth  stones]  that  ben  whyttest.. ben  not  so 

frecyous.  a  1425  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  54 
'oudre  of  white  glasse.  1662  Mereett  tr.  JVerfs  Art  of 
Glass  147  The  potswherein  Enamelsarc  made  must  be  glased 
with  white  glass  and  bear  the  fire.  1738  Deering  Catal. 
Stirp.  128  Thousands  of  little  white  Bubbles  filled  with 
Water.  1890  C.  H.  Moore  Gothic  Archil,  x.  303  White 
glass  is  introduced  here  and  there  [in  a  stained-glass  window] 
to  heighten  the  effect. 

d.  Blank,  not  written  or  printed  upon  ;  f  (of  a 
document)  unendorsed  (cf.  white-backed  m.  12  c). 

1466  Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  1.  87  Ye  seye  (lat  ye  have 
paid  t>e  money ;  ))er  for  y  sende  yowe  the  writte  white. 
7a  i55o/'a/«  waldl  33  in  Dunbar's  Poems (S.T.S.)  311  Gif 
lytil  rewarde  be  in  wrytm^,  Bettir  war  leif  my  paper  quhyte. 
a  1600  Flodden  Field  Iviii,  S»  eel  Sonne  Edward,  white 
bookes  thou  make.  And  euer  haue  pittye  on  the  pore 
cominaltye.  1680,  1772,  1859  (see  white  paper  {b)  in  11  e]. 
1683,  1770  [see  White  line  2]. 

3.  Of  or  in  reference  to  the  skin  or  complexion : 
Light  in  colour,  fair.  (Often  as  a  poetic  term  of 
commendation.)     Now  rare  or  Obs.  exc.  as  in  4. 

a  900  CvNEWULF  Elene  73  Wlitescynchwit  &  hiwbeorht 
hjeleSa  nathwylc.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  116  Hire  sulf  biholden 
hire  owune  honden  hwite.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  566  In 
i>e  worlde  her  pere  nas.  So  jwit  ne  of  suich  color,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  28010  Yee  leuedis,  wit  your  quite  hals.  c  1374 
Chaucer  Troylus  11.  1062  pow  Mynerua  \>e  white,  Yef  ()ow 
me  wit  my  lettre  to  deuyse.  1422  Yonge  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  225 
Pyteous  and  merciabill  man  tokenyth  whitte  coloure  and 
cleene.  £1480  Henbyson  Thre  Deid  Pollis  25  O  ladeis 
quhyt,  in  claithis  corruscant.  15..  Dunbar  /'o««i Ixxxviii. 
46  Fair  be  their  wives,  right  lovesom,  white  and  small 
1598  Marston  Pigmal.,  Rcactio  35  Ye  Crania's  white 
Nymphs  come.  1689  N.  Lee  Princess  ofCleve  11.  ii.  He 
has.. a  Skin  so  while— and  soft  as  Saltin  with  the  Grain. 

4.  Applied  to  those  races  of  men  (chiefly  Euro- 
pean or  of  European  extraction)  characterized  by 
light  complexion,  as  distinguished  from  black  or 
negro,  red,  yellow,  etc.  Also  trans/.  See  also 
white/ellow, white  slave,  etc.  in  i  ie,and  White  man. 

Poor  white  folks  or  trash  :  a  contemptuous  name  given  in 
America  by  negroes  to  white  people  of  no  substance  (1836, 
etc.  in  Thornton  Anier.  Gloss.). 

1604  E.  G[rimstone1  tr.  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  11.  xL  106 
Under  the  same  line  . .  lies  a  part  of  Peru,  and  of  the  new 
kingdome  of  Grenado,  which . .  are  very  temperate  Countries, 
..and  the  inhabitants  are  white.  1680  C  Nesse  Ch.  Hist. 
27  The  White  Line,  (the  Posterity  of  Setb,).  .the  black  Line 
the  Cursed  brood  of  Cain.  1777  Summary  Ace.  Tobago  29 
The  white  inhabitants . .  do  not  exceed  seven  hundred.  The 
negroes,  amounting  to  about  twelve  thousand,  are  kept  in 
awe  by  an  active  militia.  185a  Mrs.  Stowe  Utule  Tom's  C. 
xxiii,  He  had  white  blood  in  his  veins.  1856  Olmsted 
Slave  States  84,  I  have  been  . .  told  that  the  poor  while 
people,  meaning  those,  I  suppose,  who  bring  nothing  to 
market  to  exchange  for  money  but  their  labor, ..  are  worse 
off  in  almost  all  respects  than  the  slaves.  1865  Whittier 
Lesson  Ir  our  Duty  Prose  Wks.  1889  III.  151  The  negro  is 
to  be  left  powerless  in  the  hands  of  the  '  White  trash  ',  who 
hate  him  with  a  bitter  haired.  1870  Kingsley  At  Last 
xvi.  Exclusive  sugar  cultivation  had  put  a  premium  on 
unskilled  slave-labour,  to  the  disadvantage  of  skilled  white, 
labour.  1896  Baden-Powell  Matabele  Campaign  xviii. 
The  white  power  of  South  Africa.  1921  Round  Table  Mar. 
314  The  White  Australia  policy— the  determination  to  keep 
Australia  white,  a  home  for  European  races. 

b.  slang  or  colloq.  (by  extension  from  White 
MAN  3  ;  orig.  U.  i'.)  Honourable  ;  square-dealing. 
Also  as  adv. 

1877  Besant  &  Rice  Golden  Butterfly  xviii,  A  good 
fellow  is  R<iyner ;  as  white  a  man  as  I  ever  knew.  1890 
Century  Mag.  Feb.  523/2  There  ain't  a  whiter  man  than 
Laramie  Jack  from  the  Wind  River  Mountains  down  to 
Santa  Fe.  1913  Edith  Wharton  Cust.  Country  \x.  Well— 
this  is  while  of  you.     Ibid,  xviii,  I  meant  to  act  white  by  you. 

5.  t  a.  In  early  use  app.  applied  to  illness  marked 
by  pallor.  Obs.  b.  Pale,  pallid,  esp.  from  fear  or 
other  emotion.  (Often  in  hyperbolical  phr.  as 
while  as  a  sheet.)  Also  in  allusive  phrases  ex- 
pressing cowardice  (cf.  White-liver,  -livered), 
and  trans/,  (as  in  white  rage,  terror). 

Phr.  To  Heed  white :  {a)  intr.  (hyperbolically)  to  shed 
colourless  blood  ^rare) ;  (^)  trans,  to  drain  completely  of 
resources. 

C1403  Clanvowe  Cuekoiu  f,- Night.  41,  I  am  so  shaken 
with  the  fevers  whyte,  Of  al  this  May  yet  sleple  I  but  a  lyte. 
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1412-20  LvoG.  Chron,  Troy  iv.  2369  While  he  laie  J»us  in 
his  Crowes  white,  a  1508  Dunbar  Tua  Muriit  Wemen  426 
Than  lay  I  furtgh  my  brij^ht  buke  on  breid  on  my  knee. . 
And  drawis  my  clok  forthwart  our  my  fnce  quhit.  1592 
SiiAKS.  Ven.  tj-  Ad.  643  Didst  thou  not  niarke  my  face,  was 
it  not  white?  Sawest  thou  not  signes  of  feare  liirke  in  mine 
eye?  1596  —  Merch.  /'.  111.  ii.  86  How  ninnie  cowards.. 
weare..'ihe  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars,  Who 
inward  searcht,  haue  lyuers  white  as  miike.  1605  —  Macb. 
n.  il  65,  \  shame  To  we.ire  a  Heart  so  white.  1626  Up. 
Hall  Conievipl.  xin.  David  i^Goi.,  Now  wee  see.. those, 
which  liaue  giuen  good  proofes  of  magnanimitie,  at  other 
limes,  haue  bewraj^ed  white  liners.  1753  Janu  Colliicr 
Art  Torment,  i.  li.  46  She.. looks  as  white  as  a  cloth. 
ijw)  SouTHEY  Bp.  Ilatlo  35  He  had  a  countenance  white 
with  alarm.  18^1  S.  Warken  Ten  Thou.  i.  x,  He  hurried 
down  ..  white  with  rage.  1854  Dickens  Hard  T.  i.  ii,  His 
skin  was  so  unwholesomel^  deficient  in  tlie  natural  tinge, 
that  he  looked  as  though,  if  he  were  cut,  he  would  bleed 
white,  i860  Shirley  biiooKS  Gordian  Knot  ii,  The  most 
gentlemanly  millionaire  of  them  all  has  since  been  trans- 
ported, and  another  is  in  white  terror  of  a  similar  destiny. 
z866  G.  Macdonald  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xxxii,  She  is  as  white 
as  a  sheet.  1885  '  F.  Anstey'  Tinted  Venus  vi,  He  was 
in  a  white  rage.  1897  Hall  Caink  Christian  i\i.  xii,  The 
man . .  turned  white  as  a  ghost. 

6.  a.  Clothed  or  arrayed  in  white  ;  spec,  belonging 
to  an  ecclesiastical  order  distinguished  by  wearing 
a  white  habit  (see  also  IVhiie  Cafzons  s.v.  Canon  ^ 
I,  and  \VniTE  friar,  White  monk), 

lyhiie  bail  I  a  ball  at  which  all  the  ladies  are  dressed  in 
white. 

/tius  Leg.  Kath.  1576  Ha  seh  sitten  ^is  meiden  mid 
monie  Dwtte  wurSliche  men.  a  x^oo  Prymer  {xZf^x)  22  The 
white  [L.  candidatus\  oost  of  martires.  c  1400  Brttt  314  pere 
aros  anojjer  cumpanye  of  diuers  nacions  J^at  was  called 't?e 
white  companye,')>e  whiche,  int?e  parties  &cunlre  of  Lum. 
bardye,  dede  myche  sorwe.  £'1420  Sir  Amadace  (Camden) 
xxxviii,  Quod  the  quite  knyate  *  Quat  mon  is  this?'  ^  1450 
Holland  HowLit  178  The  Se  Mawis  war  monkis,  the  blak 
and  the  quhyte.  1470-85  Malory  v4rM«rxin.  ix.  623  He 
came  to  a  whyte  Abbay.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  v.  v.  41 
Fairies  blacke,  gray,  greene,  and  white.  1659  in  Morris 
Troubles  Cath.  Fore/.  (1872)  i.  vi.  316  Seventy-iwo  ..  were 
Nuns  of  the  Choir,  the  rest  White  Sisters  and  Lay.sisteis, 
1895  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Sept.  140  A  month  after  Mamie's 
arrival  Lidian  gave  a  'white  ball*  in  her  honour.  1903 
Chanolehy  Pii^r.  Walks  Rome  (1908)  128  The  Olivetans 
or  white  Benedictines, 

b.  From  the  1 7th  century  white  has  been  specially 
associated  with  royalist  and  legitimist  causes  (e.g. 
the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons),  and  hence  in 
recent  times  while  has  been  applied  to  certain 
constitutional  or  anti-revolutionary  parties  and  the 
policy  for  which  they  stand.  (See  White  sb,  19, 
and  cf.  Red  a.  9  b.) 

1749  J.  Ray  Compl.  Hist.  Reh.  331  She  got  together  all  her 
Clan,  and  marched  at  their  Head  (with  a  white  Cockade, 
&.C.)  and  presented  them  to  the  Mock  Prince.  Ibid.  341  The 
Rebel  Army  were  assembled  with  their  White  Flags  dis- 
played, a  1784  Johnson  in  Boswellzxi.  1763  note^  Uo^well, 
in  the  year  1745, ..wore  a  white  cockade,  and  prayed  for 
King  James.  1848  Redhead  tr.  Rev.  II.  302  Suppressing 
the  tricolour,  and  substituting  in  its  stead  the  wnite  flag. 
1849  W.  C.  Taylor  House  0/ Orleans  1 1 1. 222  He  had  been 
one  of  the  first  to  raise  the  Wliite  Flag  in  1814;  he  had 
levied  a  regiment  of  Royalists  during  the  hundred  days. 
01879  J*  Macdonell  France  since  ist  Empire  117  The 
French  ministers  could  show  clemency  at  Paris,  but  they 
were  not  so  well  able  to  keep  down  the  fury  of  the  Royalists 
in  the  provinces.  Thus  was  the  Red  Terror  succeeded  bjy 
the  While.  1903  Daily  Ckron  20  June  3/2  His  position  is 
that  known  in  Italy  as  *  White  ',  or  constitutional,  as  com. 
pared  with  the  clerical '  Blacks  *  and  the  republican  *  Reds  \ 
1918  Times  9  Apr,  6/4  (Finland)  Germany  has  secured  a 
strong  hold  of  the  gratitude  of  '  White '  public  opinion. 
lbid,y  The  White  Army,  .is  overwhelmingly  pro-German. 

1*  fig.  Morally  or  spiritually  pure  or  stainless; 
spotless,  unstained,  innocent. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  147  Hwylc  is  of  us  Drihten  J>a:t  hjebbe 
swahwitesauleswa}?eoshali;:;e  Marie?  a  i»*$Aacr.R.  324 
Vor  euere  so  heo  [sc.  the  soul)  is  hwitturc,  so  \>c  ful3e  is 
schenre,  c  1450  Capckave  Li/e  St.  Aug.  xv,  Whech  ser- 
uauntis  our  Lord  God  had  brout  fro  \>e  grete  blaknesse  of 
synnc  on-to  \>c  fair  ^white  vertuous  lyuyng.  1603  Shaks. 
Meas.  for  M,  iii.  ii.  198  Back  wounding  calumnie  The 
whitest  vertue  strikes.  1608  Bp.  Hall  Char.  L21  Hee  hath 
white  hands,  and  a  cleane  soule.  x6i6  B.  Josson  Epigr. 
xciii,  I  doe  not  know  a  whiter  soule.  1645  G.  Daniel 
Scattered  Fancies  xxxiii,  But  Danger  onlie  gvilt  attends; 
I  bring  White  Thoughts.  1737  Pope  Hor.  Epist.  ir.  i.  216 
In  our  own  [daysJ..No  whiter  page  than  Addison  remains. 
1859  Hawthornb  Marble  Faun  xxiii.  There  can  be  no 
harm  to  my  white  Hilda  in  one  parting  kiss.  x86a  Trollope 
Orley  /*.  xxxvi,  It  b  I  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  your 
name  be  made  white  again. 

b.  Free  from  malignity  or  evil  intent ;  beneficent, 
innocent,  harmless,  esp.  as  opposed  to  something 
characterized  as  black  (cf.  Black  a,  8,  9) :  chiefly 
in  phr.  white  He  (see  Lie  sb^  l  b),  %vhile  magic 
(Magic  j^.  i  b  ;  cf.  Black  art);  see  also  while 
paleittoster  s.v.  Paternoster  2,  and  White  avitck. 
1651  C.  Cartwright  Cert.  Relig,  iii,  36  He  did  not  know 
whether  his  admonisher  were  black  or  while.. an  evill  or 
agood  spirit.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  ii.  v.  §  12  He  made 
bis  Harp ..  make  mnsick  of  it  self;  which  no  White  Ait 
could  perform.  1718  Bp.  Hin-CHiNSOM  Witchcraft  ii.  26 
A  Teacher  of  the  White  Magic,  that  pretends  to  deal  only 
with  Good  Angels.  1749-50  Richardson  in  Airs.  Bar- 
bauld  Corr,  (1804)  IV.  316  Don't  you  think. .that  I  have 
reason  to  exclaim  against  white  fibs?  1828  Miss  Mitford 
Village  Ser.  in.  Admiral  on  Shores  Julia., asserted  her 
female  privilege  of  white-lying,  and  declared  [etc.],  1855 
KmcsLEV  Weittv.  Ho  !  iv.  They  be  mortal  feared  of  witches, 
..and  mort.i!  hard  on  'em,  even  on  a  pure  body  like  me, 
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that  doth  a  bit  in  the  white  way.  1914  Sir  E.  Shackleton 
in  Scotsman  29  Oct.  3/8,  I  senil  you  my  last  cable  as  we 
start  for  the  Antarctic.  We  are  leaving  now  to  carry  on  our 
white  warfare. 

8.  (Chiefly  of  times  and  seasons)  Propitious, 
favourable;  auspicious,  fortunate,  happy.  Now  rare. 

1629  Shirley  Grateful Serv,  n.  i,  Till  this  white  houre, 
these  walles  were  neuer  proud,  T'inclose  a  guest.  1638-56 
CowLF.v  DaT'ideis  11.  830  Thy  Fate's  all  white.  1660 
Dryuen  Asirxa  Redux  292  And  now  times  whiter  Series  is 
begun.  1728  Ramsay  Bonny  Christy  iv,  He  wisely  tliis 
while  Minute  took,  And  flang  his  Arms  about  her.  1749 
Fielding  Tom  Jones  vilr.  xi.  What  is  called  by  Schoolhoys 
Black  Monday,  was  to  me  the  whitest  in  the  whole  Year. 
1830  LvTTON  P.  Clijjford  xxix,  I  will  not  even  press  you  to 
appoint  that  day,  which  to  me  will  he  the  whitest  of  my 
life,  185s  Macaulay  Hist,  Eng:  xvii.  IV.  2  'J  hat  was  one 
of  the  few  white  days  of  a  life,  beneficent  indeed.. but  far 
from  happy. 

t9.  Highly  prized,  precious;  dear,  beloved, 
favourite,  'pet',  'darling'.  Often  as  a  vague  term 
of  endearment.  (See  also  white  soil  in  1 1  e,  and 
White  bov.)  Obs. 

c  1425  Non-Cycle  Myst.  Plays  (1909)  33  Take  vp  Isaac,  )>i 
son  so  wiiyte.  £^1537  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  iii.  III.  126 
Master  Polcentred  secretly  in  to  a  Monasterye.. called 
Seynt  Justyns,  wheras  he  is  tlier  wyte  God  and  they  his 
blacke  angells.  160a  2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  11.  vi,  I 
shall  bee  his  little  ro.ngue,  and  his  white  villaine  for  a  whole 
weeke  after.  1634  Heywood  Lane.  IVitches  1.  i.  Wks.  1874 
IV.  184  A  merry  song  now  mother,  and  thou  shalt  be  my 
white  girle.  1646  Bxtr.  Kirk-Session  Rec.  Dunfermline 
(1865)1 7 JonetWely.. had  slandered grissell  walwood  spouse 
to  Jo°  alisone,  wright,  calling  hir  white  bird.  1647  Tkapp 
Comm.  Matt.  xiv.  3  If  lohn  touch  Herods  white  sin.  .lohn 
must  to  prison. 

flO.  Fair-seeming,  specious,  plausible.   Obs, 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  in.  901, 1 .  .feffe  hym  with  a  fewe 
wordes  whyte.  Ibid,  i^t-j  For  alle  youre  wordes  whyte. 
1412-20  Lvnc.  Chron,  Troy  lit.  4272  Hir  wordis  white, 
softe,  &  blaundyshynge,  Wer  meynt  with  feynyng  &  with 
flaterie.  c  1480  Henkyson  Cock  ff  Fox  205  Flatleraris  with 
ptesand  wordis  quhyte.  1513  Douglas  j^neis  1.  xi.  34  The 
schyning  vissage  of  the  god  Cupyte,  And  his  dissemelit 
slekit  wordisquhyte.  i6ia  Sir  J.  Davies  Why  Ireland,  etc. 
93  The  faire  and  white  promises  of  Lewes  the  11.  1613 
Chapman  Rev.  Bussy  dAmbois  v.  i.  This  bloud  I  shed,  is 
to  saue  the  bloud  Of  many  thousands.  Guise.  That's  your 
white  pretext.  1721  Kelly  Sc,  Prov.  158  The  Scots  call 
Flatteries  Whitings,  and  Flatterers  white  People.  1825 
Jamieson,  White-Windt  flattery,  wheedling  ;  a  cant  term. 

IL  Special  collocations,  a.  In  names  of  species 
or  varieties  of  animals  distinguished  l<y  their  white 
colour  or  colouring  :  as  white  ant,  bear,  fox,  heron, 
herring,  pelican,  ferch,  shark,  stork,  trout,  wagtail, 
whale,  for  which  see  the  sbs. ;  also  white-bird, 
(n)  a  name  for  the  spotted  flycatcher ;  (b)  see  quot. 
1875  ;  white  game  [Gamej*.  ii],  grouse  =  if /«'/« 
partridge  ;  white  grub,  the  larva  of  the  cockchafer 
or  other  scarabseid;  white  mouse  (see  e  below) ; 
white  partridge  ?  Obs.,  the  ptarmigan ;  white 
slipper  {limpet),  snail  (see  quots.)  ;  white  worm 
=  white  grub;  see  also  Whitebait,  Whitefish, 
etc.  b.  In  names  of  plants  distinguished  by  white 
flowers  or  other  parts,  light-coloured  bark,  wood, 
root,  fruit,  seed,  etc. ;  also  applied  to  such  flowers, 
wood,  etc. :  as  tohite  beech,  beet,  bind,  bine,  birch, 
broom,  cedar,  clover,  currant,  dead-nettle,  elm, 
grape,  hellebore,  honeysuckle,  horehoimd,  jasmine, 
lilac,  mustard,  oak,  oats,  peas,  pepper,  pine,  pop- 
lar, raspberry,  rot,  rye,  sanders,  willow  (see  the 
sbs.) ;  also  white  ash,  (a)  a  species  or  variety  of 
ash  with  light-coloured  wood ;  hence  [colloq.')  an 
oar ;  also  attrib.  (jocular)  white-ash  breeze,  the 
impetus  of  the  oar  ;  (i)  a  S.  African  ornamental 
tree  with  white  flowers,  Platylophus  trifoliatus, 
the  white  alder  (Aldeb  sb^-  3);  -f-white-bush  = 
Whitethorn  ;  white  corn  (see  2  a  ^)  ;  white 
grass,  (a)  Holcus  lanalus ;  (J>)  American  species 
of  Leersia,  esp.  L.  virginica  ;  t  white  plum, 
(o)  =  Wheat-plum  ;  (i)  a  plum  of  Barbados 
having  whitish  bark ;  white-tree,  a  name  for 
different  trees  having  light-coloured  wood  ;  esp. 
Melaleuca  Leucodendron  of  Australia  and  the 
Malay  archipelago  ;  white  vine,  (a)  the  common 
bryony,  Bryonia  dioica ;  {b)  traveller's-joy,  Cle- 
matis Vitalba ;  white  wheat,  wheat  with  white 
or  light-coloured  grain ;  white  wood,  (a)  the 
alburnum,  or  lighter-coloured  outer  wood  of  a 
tree  ;  (b)  any  non-resinous  wood.  c.  In  names  of 
minerals,  and  of  chemical  or  other  products,  of  a 
white  colour:  as  white  amber,  antimony,  arsenic, 
copper,  dammar,  enamel,  feldspar,  {iron)  pyrites, 
precipitate,  salt,  schorl,  soap,  tellurium,  tin,  tombac, 
vitriol,  wax,  for  which  see  the  sbs. ;  also  white 
ash,  refined  soda-ash  as  distinct  from  the  crude 
black  ash  (AsH  sb.'^  2)  ;  white  brass,  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  zinc,  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
the  latter ;  white  brick,  app.  Bath  brick  ;  white 
bronze,  any  light-coloured  bronze  ;  white  damp 
[Damp  sb.'^  1  b],  carbonic  oxide  as  occurring  in 
coal-mines  ;  white  leather  (see  Leather  ji.  i  and 
WmTLEATHSB) ;   white  lights  Obs,  exc   dial., 


candles ;  white  metal,  a  name  for  various  alloys 
of  a  light  grey  colour  (also  attrib.)  ;  white  money, 
silver  money,  silver  coins ;  white  nickel,  a  name 
for  Chloanthite  or  other  native  nickel  arsenide; 
f  white  powder,  a  supposed  kind  of  gunpowder 
exploding  without  noise;  white  rock,  a  name 
applied  to  intrusive  basaltic  rocks,  altered  to  a  liyht 
colour,  occurring  in  coal-measuies ;  white-row 
(see  quot.) ;  white  rubber,  (a)  caoutchouc 
wliitened  by  admixture  of  a  pigment ;  (1^)  the  light- 
coloured  caoutchouc  obtained  from  the  while-rnh- 
bervine{Landolphiaowariensis);  f white  straits 
(see  quots.  and  Strait  sb.  9)  ;  white  trap  = 
white  rock ;  f  white  wire,  iron  wire  coated  w  itii 
tin.  d.  In  names  of  bodily  parts  or  structures, 
and  of  diseases  or  abnormal  bodily  conditions, 
characterized  by  white  colour  :  as  white  blood, 
blood  with  an  excess  of  white  corpuscles,  as  in  leuch- 
Demia;  f  white  bone,  app.  the  costal  cartilages; 
white  corpuscle,  a  colourless  blood-corpuscle,  a 
leucocyte  ;  white  flood,  leucorrhoea ;  white  flux 
(see  e  below) ;  white  gangrene,  a  form  of  gan- 
grene in  which  the  affected  parts  become  whitish  ; 
white  haw,  an  affection  of  the  eye  (see  Haw  sb."') ; 
white  jaundice  (see  Jaundice  sb.  1  b)  ;  white 
matter,  the  fibrous  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,asdistinct  ixom.W\egrey  matter;  white  soften- 
ing, a  variety  of  softening  of  the  brain  (see  quot. 
187,^)  ;  white  swelling  (see  Swelling  vbl.sb.  2)  ; 
white  (fibrous)  tissue,  while  connective  tissue, 
as  distinct  imm  yellow  tissue  (Yellow  a.  C.  i  e). 

1699  Dampier  Voy.  127  Abundance  of  Ants  of  several  sorts, 
and  Woodlice,  called  by  the  English  in  the  East  Indies 
•White  Ants.  1849  Eastwick  Dry  Leaves  86  The  never- 
to- be-sufficiently  execrated  white  ants,  who,  if  they  had  their 
will,  would  reduce  all  created  things  to  impalpable  dust. 
1801  Shaw  Cen.  Zaot.  II.  315  The  Leucoryx  or  *White 
Antelope.  1820 T.  Green  Univ.  HerlalW.  856/2  Fraxinus 
Americana,  American  Ash-tree.— There  are  several  varieties 
of  this,  *White  Ash,  Red  Ash,  Black  Ash,  &c.  1851  H. 
Melville  Whale  Ixxxi,  This  clumsy  lubber  was  striving  to 
free  his  white  ash.  1881  Raymond  Mining  Gloss.,  White- 
ash  (Penn.).  See  Coal.  1882  Garden  23  Sept.  273/1  The 
white  Ash  of  the  United  States  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
most  of  the  American  kinds.  ipo6  Kipltnc  Puck  ofPook's 
Hill  101  We  must  wake  the  whiteash  breeze,.  .A  long  pull 
for  Stavanger  !  1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  *  White 
Ash  Finishers,  men  in  the  chemical  industry  . .  engaged 
upon  the  manufacture  of  soda  ash .  .from  salts  derived  from 
black  ash.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  viii.  iii.  620  There 
were  'white  Beares,  and  stagges  farre  greater  then  ours. 
1851  Seidel  Organ  169  The  levers  by  which  the  tongues  are 
kept  upon  the  beaks  are  generally  made  of  *white  beech, 
1805  R.  W.  Dickson  Prcut.  Agric.  II.  744  There  is  only 
one  species  of  this  plant  [sc.  hop]  in  cultivation,  but  which 
has  several  varieties,  as  the  red-bind,  the  green-bind,  the 
•white-bind,  etc.  187s  Melliss  St.  Helena  98  Cygis  can. 
dida,  Wagl.—*  White-bird.  One  of  the  most  abundant  sea- 
birds  in  the  Island.  1843  R.  J.  Graves  Syst.  Clin.  Med. 
vii.  85  Abstracting  [by  blister]  a  considerable  portion  of 
*white  blood  from  the  system.  1863  Aitken  Sci.  ff  Pract. 
Med.  (ed.  2)  II.  270  White-cell  blood,  or  White  blood— 
Leucocythaemia.  JS"  Mem.  Ripon  (Surlees)  I.  314  Quen- 
dam  N.  Wallez  feionice  percussit  cum  uno  le  dager  in 
pectore  super  le  *it>ythbone.  1538  Buiy  Wills  (Camden)  136 
One  lytle  pot  of  "whyte  brasse.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech. 
1538  Elvot  Diet.,  Leucantha,  "white  bryer.  a  1756  Eliza 
Haywood  .ft^«t//V«»/ (1771)252  Rubbing.. with  scouring 
paper,  rotten-stone,  or  *white-brick.  1884  Lock  Workshop 
Rec.  Ser.  ni.  28/1  This  new  kind  of  "white  bronze  '  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  alloy  used  in  .America  under  the 
same  name,  .whichconsistsprincipally  of  zinc.  i88j  Garden 
3  June  384/1  i'lie  "white  Broom  and  a  sulphur-coloured 
Cytisus.  1676  M.Cook /(jrM^TywJ  xxxii.  97  Ifyouwonld 
make  a  Fence  of  one  particular  sort  of  Wood,  the  very  best 
is  your  "White-bush,  or  White-thorn.  1781-2  T.  Jefferson 
Notes  Virginia  (1787)  62  "White  cedar,  Cupressus  Thyoides. 
1847  Leichhardt  Jrnl.  iii.  60  The  white  cedar  {Melia 
Azedai-ach).  1686  Plot  Staffordsh.  122  "White-clay,  so 
called  it  seems  though  of  a  blewtsh  colour,  and  used  for 
making  yellow-colour'd  ware.  187S  Knight  Diet.  Mech., 
*  White  Copper,  an  alloy  forming  an  imitation  of  silver. 
1866,  1898  "White  corpuscles  (see  Leucocytosis,  Leuco- 
cyte]. 1578  Lyte  Dodoens  I.  Ixxi.  107  The  fifth,  .may  be., 
called.. 'white  Crowfoote,  &  water  Crowfoole.  Ibid.  11. 
xxviii.  180  [see  Water-lily).  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  "White 
dammer.  1881  Raymond  Mining  Gloss.,  *White-damp, 
a  poisonous  gas  sometimes  (more  rarely  than  fire-damp  or 
choke-damp,  etc.),  encountered  in  coal  mines.  1770  J.  R. 
FoRSTEii  tr.  Knlm's  Trav.  N.  Amer.  I.  67  Ulmus  Ameri- 
cana, the  "white  elm.  1800  tr.  Lagrange  s  Chem.  II.  67 
To  make  "white  enamel,  a  hundred  parts  of  le.id  and  thirty 
of  tin  are  generally  calcined.. and.. mixed  with  a  hundred 
parts  of  sand  and  twenty  of  potash  :.  .the  result  is  a  milky 
white  op.tke  ghass,  called  White  Enamel.  1839  De  la 
liECHE  Rep.  Gtol.  Cornwall,  etc.  vi.  180  Plates  of  black 
mica  and  crystals  of  "white  felspar.  IS78  Lyte  Dodoens  I. 
lix.  86  Wilde Tansie..preuayleth..agaynst  the  "white floua, 
or  issue  of  floures.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  333 
The  fur  of  the  "white  fox  is  held  in  no  great  estinialion. 
1678  Ray  Wittughby's  Ornith.  176  The  "white  Game, 
erroneously  called  the  while  Partridge,  Lagopusar^is.  1886 
tiuck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  III.  300/2  '."white  Gangrene 
seems  to  be  simply  a  moist  gangrene,  .in  which  'here  is  a 
serous  exudate.  1798NEMNICH  Polygl.-l.ex.W.^ib  White 
gold.  The  platina.  1780  Young  Tour  /ret.  1.  382  Kye 
grass  Uolium  perenue)  and  "while  gr.tss  Vwlcus  lanatus) 
do  well.  1801  Cent.  Diet.  s.v.  Leersia,  Three  species 
occur  in  the  United  States,  and  are  known  as  white-grass, 
especially  L.  Virginica.  J797  Bewick  flr;/r^/«  Birds  I.  303 
"White  Grouse,     a  1817  T.  Dwight  Prav.  New  Liig.,  =ic. 
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(xSaO  I.  77  The   *white-grub  has  . .  extenMvely   injured 
meadows  and  pastures.     1551  Turner  Herbal  i.  I  v.  The 
leues  also  broken  in  oyle  are  good  for  the  *\vhyte  hawe,  or 
the  p«le  in  ihe  eye.      1857  Miller  EUm.  Chem,,  Org. 
(1863)  i.  5  3-  6>  li'ue  indigo,  under  the  combined  action  of 
protoxide  of  iron  and  alkalies,  becomes  converted  into 
♦white  indigo.     1896  Chester  Diet,  Names  Min.,  *li'hiie 
from  ore^  an  early  name  for  siderite.      Ibiii.^  White  iron 
Prritett  a  popular  name  for  marcasite.     15*6  in  Househ. 
Orel,  (1790)  162  One  torch,  one  pricket,  two  sises,  one  pound 
of  *whitc  lights,  ten  talshides,  eight  faggotts.     x6io  Jbid. 
335  HaUe  a  pounde  of  white  Iightes  . .  per  diem.    1731 
M1LI.EK  Card.  Did,  5  A  b,  The  *White  Lilac,  or  Pipe-Tree. 
x8Sa  Garden  6  May  317/a  A  large  bunch  of  white  Lilac. 
ci\i^Promp.  Airr.525/2*\VhytemarbulIe,<-ar»/«m.  1849 
'    BvRKK  LamUd Cmtry  111.  87/3  The  splendid  mausoleum 
..was  magnificently  sculptured  in  white  marble.      1839-47 
Todd's  Cycl,  Anai.  III.  695  A  convolution  [of  the  brain] 
consists  of  a  fold  of  grey  matter,  enclosing  a  process  of 
*white  or  fibrous  matter.      z86g  Huxley  Elem,  Physiol. 
(ed.  3)  \'i.  390  In  the  medulla  oblongata,,  .[as]  in  the  spinal 
cord.. the  white  matter  is  external,  and  the  grey  internal. 
But,  in  the  cerebellum  and  cerebral  hemisphereSj  the  grey 
matter  is  external  and  the  white  internal.     1613  m  Papers 
rel  Scots  in  Poland  (1915)  ^\  A  *white  metal  cup.    17x0 
N    Blusdkll  Diary  (1895)  86  We  went  to  see  y™  make 
White-Mettle  Muggs.    1870  H.  Phillips  Addtt,  Notes  upon 
Coins  8  A  number  of  medals  in  white  metal  and  copper. 
X884  Lock  IVorkshop  Rec,  Ser,  iii.  40/2  The  term  *  white 
metal '  is  applied  to  all  alloys  in  which  zinc,  tin,  or  lead  is  in 
sufficient  proportion  to  impart  a  white  colour.    Z48a  Cely 
/*«j*rrf  (Camden)  116  The  goldys  and  *whyte  mony.  .as  they 
were  corranL    1593  Gv^eje.^^  3rd  Pt.  Art  Cony  CatchingQ^i 
There  was  seuen  pound  in  Golde,  beside  thirty  shillings  and 
odde  white  money.     x6ix  Cotgr.  s.  v.  Blanc^  Monnoye 
blancke^  white  money ;  coyne  of  brasse,  or  copper,  siluered 
oucr.     1696  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3162/4  Where  all  Persons  may 
b*  Accommodated  with  any  of  their  sorts  for  white  Money, 
either  Half-Crowns,  Shillings,  or  Sixpences,   a  1700  Evelyn 
Diary  9  Mar.  1664,  The  fine  new  mill'd  coin  both  of  white 
money  and  guineas.     1809  Bawdwen  Domesday  Bk.  405 
Rutland  pays  to  the  King  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
white  money,     X820  Blachiv.  Mag,    May   158  My  hand 
has  nae  been  crossed  with  white  money  but  ance  these  seven 
blessed  days.     x868  Dana  Min.  (ed.  5)  70  Chloanthite;.. 
•White  Nickel,      1896  Chester  Diet.  Naines  Min.  287 
White  nickel,     A  syn.  of  both  rammelsbergite  and  chlo- 
anthite.     X770  J.  R.  FoRSTER  tr.  Kalfn's  Trav.  N.  Ainer, 
L  6$Quercus  alb^  the  *white  oak.     1731  Bailey,  *iyhite 
oakhant^  a  sort  of  Tow  or  Flax  to  drive  into  the  Seams 
of  Ships.    X674  tr.  Scheffer's  Lapland  138  No  bird  abounds 
there  more  then  the  *white  Partridge.      X678  [see  white 
game\.    X747  G.  Edwards  Nat  Hist.  Birds  n.  72.      X844 
Amer,  JmL  Set,  XLVII.  58  Labrax  viucronatus^  Cuv.| 
*White  Perch.    1530  Palsgr.  288/2  *White  plome,  prune 
blanche.    1696  Plukenet  Almagestum  Opera  1769  II,  506 
Pnmus  Sylvestris  cortice  albi'-ante,..  White  Plumnie  Barba- 
densibus  dicta.      i6ij  Beaum.  &  Fl,  Honest  Man's  Fort, 
II.  i,  That  you  were  kil'd  with  a  PistoU  charg'd  with  *wbite 
Powder,     x68g  N.  Lee  Princess  of  Cleve  il  ii,  A  Secret 
Lover's^  like  a  Gun  charg'd  with   White   Powder,  does 
Execution  but  makes  no  noise.    1887  Buck's  Handbk.  Med, 
Sci.  IV.  743/a  Mercurammonic Chloride,  NHsHgCl.    This 
salt,  commonly  known  as  *white  precipitate,  is  officinal  in 
the  U.S.      X76Q  Mrs,  Raffald  Engl.  Housekpr.  (1778)  213 
To  make  •White  Ra-spberry  Jam.     X885  Geikie  Text-bk. 
Geol.  IV.  viii.  §  2.  560  Microscopical  examination  shows  that 
thb  *  *white-rock    or  '  white-trap'  is  merely  an  altered  form 
ofsomediabasic  or  basaltic  rock.   x-j\^Phil.  yrawj.XXVII. 
542  A  blewish  Bat,  in  which  the  following  Iron-Stone  lyes, 
called  the  *White-Row.     Ibid.,  A  hard  blackish  Iron  Oar, 
lying  in  small  Nodules,  having  between  them  a  White  Sub- 
stance; and  from  thence  by  the  Miners  called  the  White- 
Row-Grains.  _  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.^  *\Vhite-rubber^ 
caoutchouc  mixed  with,. any  white  pigment  [so]  as  to  give 
a  dead  white  color  to  it.     XW7  Molonky  Forestry  W.  A/r. 
90  The  white-rubber  vine.. grows  in  profusion  in  this  part 
of  the  country.    x8s9  P.  P.  Carpenter  in  Rep.  Smithsonian 
Inst,  (i860)  203  The  *White  Slipper  [Hmpet]  is  known,  .by 
its  shaggy  light-green  skin.    x5a3-34  Fitzherb.  Husb,  §  54 
*  White  snailes  be  yll  forshepe  in  pastures,    j88i  E.  Inger- 
SOLL  Oyster- Industry  250    Whlte'snails^   small  species  of 
moUusks  noxious  to  the  oyster-beds,  particularly  Urosalpinx 
and   Natica.    X854  *White  softening  [see  Softening  vbl. 
sb,   I  bj.    x83r3  T.  H.  Green  Introd.   Pathol,  41  White 
Softening ..  is  (mostly]  a   chronic  condition,    dependent 
upon  disease  of  the  capillaries  and  small  arteries,  which 
interferes  with  the  circulation.  ..  There  is  no  byperaemia, 
and  the  colour  either  resembles  that  of  healthy  brain- 
tissue,  or  is  an  opague  dirty  white.      179a  Pennant  Arctic 
Zool.  II.  157  *Whue  Stork... primaries  black:  the  rest  of 
the  plumage  white.     15x3  Act ^  Hen,  VIll c  2  Where.. 
Clothtt!  called  *White  Siraytes  be.. made  within  the  seid 
Countie  [of  Devon].    167a  M aklkv  Co^vers  luterpr.,  IVhite 
Straits^  a  kind  of  course  Cloth  made  in  Devonshire,  about 
a  yard  and  half  a  quarter  broad,  raw.   c  1430  Tivo  Cookery- 
bks.  7  Take  "whyte  sugre  an  caste  J>er-to.    156a  Turner   ' 
Herbal  n.  106  Take  the  water  &  put  white  sugar  vnto  it. 
177J  p.  Macbride  Meth,  Introd.  Physic  194  Watery  tumour 
of  a  joint,  usually  termed  *  White-swelling,    x6xo  Holland 
Ca^ndenU  Brit.  I.  185  *White  tinne,  that  is  molten  into 
mettall.    1843  R.  J.  Graves  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xxviii.  361 
The  vitality  of  the  *white  tissues  is  low.    X863  Bates  Nat. 
Amazons  iL  (1864)  38  Other  ^rand  forest-trees.. were  the 
Moira-ttnga  (the  "White  or  King  tree)— probably  the  same 
as,  or  allied  to,  the  Mora  Excelsa.,in  British  Guiana  [etc.]. 
x866   Treas.   BoC.^  White-tree,  Melaleuca  Leucadendron. 
CX640  J.  Smyth  Hund,  Berkeley  (1885)  319  The  Salmon, 
*whcat  trout  or  suen.      x54a  Ee.yot  £>/<./.,  -^;«(7w«7«,.,the 
leaues  be  lyke  to  the  leaues  of  Withwynde  or  *w!iyte  vyne. 
1S98  [see  Bryony  i].      X607  Topsell  Four-/,  Beasts  188 
Bume  them  with  twigs  of  white  vines.     x86i5  Trent.  Bot. 
1217/1  Vine,  White,  Clematis  Vitalba.      1545  *White  wax 
[see  Wax  j^.'  2  c].      1567  Gude  ^  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  176 
With  buUis  of  leid,  quhyte  wax  and  reid,  And  vther  quhyfis 
with  grene.     1815  Kirby  &  Sp,  Entomol.  x.  (1818)  1.  329 
The  wax  (called  Pe-la,  white  wax,  because  so  by  nature) 
begins  to  appear  about   the   middle   of  June.      1523-34 
Fitzherb.  Husb.  \  34  * Whyte  wheate  is  lyke  polerde  wheate 
..but  it  hath  anis,  and..wyll  make  white  breed;  and  in 
Essex  they  call  flaxen  wheate  whyte  wheate.     1805  R.  W.    | 
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I  Dickson  Pract.  A^ric,  1. 540  Among  the  numerous  varieties 
I  of. .wheat,  the  white  and  the  red  are  the  most  esteemed  in 
!  generah  1463-4  Rolls  Farlt.  V.  507/1  Cardes  for  Wolle,  or 
I  *\Vhitew>Te.  1587  Mascall  Cattle^  Hogges  (1596)  274 
Some  doc  ring  them  [sc^  hogs]  with  red  wyar  . .  Others  doe 
put  rings  of  yron,  some  with  horse  nailes  or  strong  white 
wyar,  in  the  groine  of  their  snoutes.  1678  Lond.  Gaz,  No. 
1302/1  It  is  Enacted.. That  na  Iron  Threed  (commonly 
called  White  Wyer)  nor  Cards  for  Wooll,  nor  Card-Wyer, 
nor  Iron-Wyer  for  makingofWooU-Cards, shall  be  Imported. 
1765  Newton  (Lines.)  Enclosure  J\ct  13  Ash  or  other  *wliite 
wood  rails.  x8ia  P.  Graham  Agric.  Surv.  Stirling.  40  The 
oaks  are  almost^  entire  ;  the  white  wood,  as  it  is  called,  or 
the  outermost  circles  of  the  tree,  only  are  decayed.  1825 
J.  N1CH01.SON  Ofer.  Mech.  348  The  workman  breaks  these 
pieces  of  pots  on  his  anvil,  and  mixes  the  pieces  with  char- 
coal of  white  wood.  1883  J.  G.  Wood  in  Longi/inn's  Mag. 
Dec.  i6g  The  terrible  larva  of  the  cockchafer,  called,  />ar 
exceUence^  the  Grub,  and  sometimes  known  as  the  *White 
Worm, 

©.    Miscellaneous:    white  ale,   a  Devonshire 
cirink  made  of  ale  with  flour,  milk,  and  other  in- 
gredients (see  E7ig.  Dial.  Diet.) ;  white  baker, 
t  (a)  a  baker  of  white  bread  (also  as  one  word) ; 
(J))  a  name  for  the  spotted  flycatcher ;  white  bath, 
(a)  an  emulsion  of  oil  and  alkaline  carbonates  used 
in  dyeing ;    (i)  a  name  for  white-flowered  species 
of  Trillium;    white  bonnet  [Bonnet  sb.  8],  a 
fictitious  bidder  at  an  auction ;   white  book  [tr. 
med.L.  liber  albus ;  cf.  Album],  a  book  of  official 
records  or  reports  bound  in  white ;  f  white  broth, 
some  kind  of  broth  of  a  white  or  light  colour  (see 
also  Bkoth  sb.  3)  ;    white  ooal  (see  quot.  191 3)  ; 
t  white  colours  =  white  flag  (a)  ;  white  cooper 
(see  Cooper  sb.^'i);    white  death  [after  blad 
tiealA],  a  name  for  tuberculosis  (?as  specially  a 
disease  of  white  men)  ;  white  ensign  (see  Ensign 
^^'  5)  >  whitefellow,  applied  by  Australian  natives 
to  a  white  man,  in  contradistinction  to  blackfellow; 
white  flag,  (a)  a  flag  of  a  white  colour  displayed 
in  token  of  peaceful  or  friendly  intention,  desire 
for  parley  (^=  flag  of  truce,  Flag  sb.^  i  b),  or  sur- 
render ;    {b)  tne  national  flag  of  France  before  the 
Revolution  (see  6  b) ;  white  flux,  (a)  leucorrhoea  ; 
{b)  see  Flux  sb.  1 1,  quot.  1826  ;  f  white-folding, 
somekind  of  cloth ;  whitehass,haw8e,  Sc.  =  ivhite 
pudding  (a)  ;  white  lien,  fg.  in  proverbial  phr.  a 
ivhite  hen's  chid,  etc.  applied  to  a  fortunate  person 
or  thing  (cf.  sense  8) ;   White  House,  popular 
name  for  the  official  residence  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  at  Washington ;    white  joint 
(see  quot.) ;  f  white  Joke,  name  of  some  dance ; 
white  leach  (see  Leach  sb.'^  2) ;   white  letter, 
Printing  [Letter  sb.^  2  Ij],  an  occasional  name  for 
the  (now)  ordinary  or  '  roman '  style  of  type,  as 
distinct  from  Black-letter;   white  lie,  {a)  see 
7  b  and  Lib  sb.'^  i  b ;  (J?)  see  quot. ;   white-loose 
(see  quot.)  ;  t  white  mark  =  White  sb.  6 ;  white 
mass  (see  quot.)  ;  +  White  Moors,  a  nickname 
for  the  Genoese ;   white  mouse,  (a)  an  albino 
variety  or  fancy  breed  of  the  common  house  mouse  ; 
((5)  a  name  for  the  collared  lemming,  Cuniculus 
torquatus,  also  called  snow-mouse ;  {c)  Jig.  applied 
to  a  person  of  mean  or  des]jicable  character ;  white 
night  (tr,  F.  nuit  blanche),  a   sleepless  night ; 
white  note,  Mus.  a  note  with  an  open  head,  as  a 
semibreve  or  minim  (opp.  to  black  note) ;  white 
paper,  {a)  paper  of  a  white  colour  (also  fg.) ; 
{b)  techn.  blank  paper,  not  written  or  printed  upon ; 
(c)  an  official  document  printed  on  white  paper; 
white  post   {Paper-making),  see   Post  sb.^  i  ; 
white  pudding,  (a)  a  kind  of  sausage  made  of 
oatmeal  and  suet  (cf  Black  pudding  and  Pudding 
sb.  i)  ;  {b)  '  a  pudding  made  of  milk,  eggs,  flour, 
and  butter'  {Cent.  Diet.);  white  rent  {obs,  exc 
Hist.),  rent  payable  in  silver  money  (see  sense  2  b, 
and  cf.  Black  mail  3) ;  spec,  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, a  rent  or  duty  of  eight  pence  a  year  payable 
by  every  tinner  to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall ;   white 
rod  =  White  staff;   white  rose,  the  emblem, 
and  hence  (with  capitals)  a  designation,   of  the 
House  of  York  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  (see  Rose 
sb.  6) ;  also  adopted  by  the  Jacobites  in  the  18th  c. ; 
"White  Hussian,  (a)  a  member  of  that  branch  of 
the  Russian  stock  inhabiting  the  western  part  of 
Russia ;  (A)  the  dialect  of  Russian  used  by  these ; 
white    scourge,    tuberculosis    (cf.   white    death 
above);  white-sewing  =  white-seam  (Seam  JiJ.lg); 
white  sheet  (see  Sheet  sb.^  i  b) ;  white  slave, 
a  white  person  (sense  4)  who  is,  or  is  treated  like, 
a  slave  (cf.  .Slave  sb.  3) ;  so  white  slaver,  white 
slavery  {spec,  in  reference  to  prostitution) ;  f  white 
son,  a  beloved  or  favourite  son;   a  boy  or  man 
who  is  specially  favoured  or  petted  (see  9) ;  white 
squadron,  one  of  the  three  squadrons  into  which 
the   Royal   Navy  was   formerly  divided;    white 
squall  (see  Squall  .ri.3  i  c);  white  steep,  a  pro- 
cess, or  liquor,  used  in  bleaching  (see  Steep  sb^  i,  4, 
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and  cf.  grey  steep  s.v.  Grey  a.  8)  ;  white  stone, 
in  prov.  phr.  to  mark  with  a  white  stone,  to  reckon 
as  specially  fortunate  or  happy  (in  allusion  to  the 
use   of  a   white   stone   among   the  ancients  as  a 
memorial  of  a  fortunate  event)  ;   White  Sunday, 
an  etymologizing  modification  of  Whit  Sunday  ; 
white   ware,  white   goods    or   stuff,   esp.   white 
earthenware;  white  window,  a  stained-glass  win- 
dow in  grisaille  (see  Grisaille)  ;    white  wings 
fig.,  sails;  f  white  woman,  name  for  a  'female' 
ingredient  in  alchemy. 
'743  London   ff   Country    Brewer  in.   105   Devonshire 
White-Ale.     About  60  years   ago  this  Drink  was  invented 
at  or  near . .  Plymouth.     It  is  brewed  from  pale  Malt.    1806 
WoLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Tristia  Wks.  i8ia  V.  341  Your  birth- 
place  Dodbrook  deign'd    to  bless  Famed   for  white  ale. 
1813  Vancouver    Agric.    Dex'on   390  The  brewing  of  a 
liquor  called  white  ale,  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kingsbridge.     1879  -'V.  ^  Q.  5th  Ser. 
XI.   193/2.    1368  in  W.   H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford 
(1880)  325  No  baker,  be  he  *white  baker  or  browne  baker. 
1633  Stotu's  Smv.  624  The  Company  of  White-liakers.. 
were  a  Company  of  this  City  in  tlie  first  yeere  of  Edward 
the  second.      1725  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6:s'j^ls  Samuel  Fryer,.. 
Whitebaker.    i86a  Johns  Srit.  Birdsbis  White  Baker,  the 
Spotted  Flycatcher.    j8s711illeb£/««,  C">i««.,  Org.{zi6i) 
XI.  §  2._  775  In  this  condition  it  {sc.  the  skin]  is  ready  for  the 
operation  of  tawing,  or  passing  through  the  *white  bath. 
1891   Cent.  Diet.  s.v.   Triilium,  The  white  species  [are 
known]  as  wake-robin,  white  bath,  birthroot.      1735  in  R. 
Bell  Treat.  Convepiance  Laud  (1815)  168  This  too  common 
practice  of  employing  *  white- bonnets  at  roups  was  a  manifest 
cheat.    x8is  Ibid.,  Whatis  commonly  called  a  white  bonnet, 
that  is,  a  person  employed  by  the  seller  to  raise  the  price, 
without  any  intention  of  buying  for  himself.    1866  Cablvle 
Remin.  (1881)  I.  205  Hazlitt..was  at  the  FonthiU  Abbey 
sale..*  hired  to  attend  as  a  white  bonnet  there',  said  he 
with  a  laugh.     X437  Cat.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1189)  294  The 
*  Whit  Boke,    1891  Times  4  Feb.  5/3  Another  Whitebook  on 
East  African  affairs  has  been  presented  to  the  Reichstag. 
1895  Law  Times  C  3/1  The  judge  and  Master  Macdonell 
hunted   through  the  White  Book,  and  unearthed  a  rule 
sufficiently  elnsiic.     xoii  B.  Nightingale  Ejected  of  it)6i 
II.  1027  The  White  Bock  of  Preston  gives  the  following. 
i6c6  Dekker  Seven  Deadly  Sins  D,  Heere  and  there  (like 
a  Prune  in  *White-broth)  is  stucke  a  spruice,  but  a  meere 
prating  vnpractised  Lawyers  Clarke  all  in  blacke.      1691 
Mrs.  D'Anvers  Acadeinia  8  So  she..  In  White-broath,  and 
Canary  steeps  him.    1913  Weston  &  Crew  Pitman's  Diet. 
Econ.  ($■  Banking  Terms  149  *  White  Coal,  a  fanciful  name 
given  to  a  glacier  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  reservoir  of  force. 
1916  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  397  Envying  the  Italians  the  clear 
atmosphere  their  towns.. enjoy  through  the  use  of  'white 
coal '   in  place   of  black.      1676  North's  Plutarch,   Add. 
Lives  84  Sebastian . .  commanded  one  of  his  Souldiers  to  hold 
up  the  *white  colours  at  his  Spears-end,  in  token  of  his 
surrendring,      1688  Holme  Armoury  lii.  vii.  317/2  The 
*White  Cooper  and  Barrel  Cooper,  .are  two  distinct  Trades. 
183^  Whittock,  etc.  Bk.   Trades  (1842)  162  {.Cooler)  The 
White-cooper   makes   all   the   wooden  vessels  required   in 
household  concerns,  dairies,  or  private  breweries.     1901 
Munseys  Mag.  XXV.  643/2  The  '  *h  bite  death ',  as  this 
most  fatal  disease  is  called,  does  not  seem  to  horrify  us  as  it 
should.      1870  Queen's  Reg.  H.M.  Naval  Service  19  All 
Her  Majesty  s   Ships  of  War  in    Commission   shall  bear 
a  "White  Ensign.    1870  J.  O.  Tucker  Mute  52  The  natives, 
believing  him  to  be  the   Spirit  of  their  deceased   King, 
welcomed   him  with   every   demonstration  of  joy  ;   hence 
the  well-known  expression  '  Go  down  blackfellow,  come 
up  *whitefellow '.    x6oo   Holland  Liz'y  xxx.  765  There 
met  him  a  ship  of  the  Carthaginians,  garnished  with . . 
*white  flags  of  peace.    1695  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3101/2  The 
Enemy  hung  out  a  White  Flag,  and  desired  a  Parley.    1815 
Ann.  Reg.,  Gen.  Hist.  120  A  white  flag  was  hung  out  as 
a  signal  that  the  troops.. had  surrendered.    1607  Topsell 
Four./.  Beasts  83  If  a  woman  be  troubled  with  the  *white 
fluxe.     1827  Faraday  Chcm.  Manip.  xiii.  (1842)  301  White 
flux   is  made  by  deflagrating  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  nitre  and  cream  of  tartar,     c  1423  in  Raine  Ch.  Yk. 
<3-  Abps.  (Rolls)  III.  307  Pro  xij.  virgis  de  panno  vocato 
*whytefaldiiyng.     x8i8  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  xii.  There  is 
black  pudding  and  *white.hass — try  whilk  ye  like  best. 
1824   Mactagcart   Gallovid.    Encycl.,    White  Ha7vse,   a 
favourite  pudding.      1540  Palsgr.  Acolastus  11.  iil  Lijb, 
May  not  l..be  estemed  the  Sonne  of  a  *whyte  henne  .i. 
maye  not  men  . .  thinke,  that  I  was  borne  in  a  good  howrc. 
1630  B.  JoNSON  Ne^v  Inn  I.  iii,  All.. are  not  sonnes  o'  the 
white  Hen.      1716  Poor  Robin  Feb.  A6,  Money  is  a  Chick 
of  the  white  Hen,  he  that  hath  it,  hath  Fortune  by  the  fore. 
lock.     1833  T.Hamilton  il/^«  ,^-  Manners  Amer.  (1843)300 
The  President.. having  politely  intimated  that  he  received 
company  every  evening,  1  ventured. .to  present  myself., 
at  the  '  *White  House '.      i88a  W.  J.  Christy  joints  32 
*White  Joint. — One  formed  with  ordinaiy  mortar  as  dis- 
tinguished from  blue  mortar.    Or  it  is  m.nde  by  pointing 
with  white  putty.      1744   Fielding    Tumble-Down  Dick 
Wks.  1766  IV.  250  Tho'  all  the  earth  was  one  continued 
smoke,  Twould  not  prevent  my  dancing  the  *White  Joke. 
C14S0  Brut  447  A  leyche  called  '  *whyte  leyche '.     1573, 
1750  [see  Leach  sb^  2].      e  1700  Pepys  in  Rollins  Pepysian 
Garl.  (1922)  Pref.  p.  vii.  The  Form.. of  the  Black  Letter 
with  Pictur.>;,  seems  (for  cheapness  sake)  wholly  laid  aside, 
for  that  of  the   *White   Letter   without   Pictures.      1717 
Hearne  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)   VI.  95  It  is  printing. .in  the 
white  Letter,  contrary  to  Mr.  Urry's  mind,  who  was  resolved 
upon  the  black  Letter  and  would  not  hear  of  the  white. 
1879  Chappkll  Roxb.  Ball.  II.  450  Two  of  the  copies  were 
issued  by  Whitwood. .,  one  by  N orris  in  white  letter.    18^ 
J   Hutchinson  in  Archives  Surg.  X.  146  The_  nail,  .exhibits 
white  spots  in  consequence  [of  injury] — '  *white  lies*.     1857 
J.  Scoffern  etc.  Usef.  Metals  344  Parts  which  were  un- 
sound, occasioned,  apparently,  by  a  white  powder  embedded 
in  the  steel :  to  disiiiiguish  this  from  the  effects  of  imperfect 
welding,  ,it  was  calleti  *white.loose.     Ibid.,  The  files  were 
without  white-loose.     1603  J.  Davies  Microcosmos  Wks. 
(Grosart)  I.  9  Thou  blessed  He,  *white  Marke  for  Envie's 
aime,    1895  A  tlantic  Monthly  Mar.  333  His  "white  mass,— 
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the  first  mass  of  a  young  priest.  164a  Howell  For.  Trav, 
(Arb.)  41  As  it  is  proverbially  said,  there  are  in  Genoa, 
Mountaines  without  wood,  Sea  without  fish,  Women  without 
shame,  and  Men  without  conscience,  which  makes  them  to 
be  termed  the  *whitc  Moores.  1850  H.  Melville  White 
Jacket  \\.  xxvu  167  A  set  of  sly,  knavish  foxes  among  the 
crew.  ..In  man-of-war  parlance,  they  [are  called]  fancy-men 
and  *white.mice.  ijjoo  Daily  lieivs  10  Mar.  6/5  The 
miserable,  anaemic,  shifty,  human  white.mice.  187a  Urown- 
ING  Fifine  xxxiii,  O  the  knotty  point — *white  niffht's  work 
to  revolve.  ^  1908  MissBrouchton  j1/a/«;«rtvii,  The  almost 
entirely  white  night  slie  had  just  passed.  1569  Aldeburgk 
Rec  in  N.  .J-  Q.  latb  Ser.  VII.  184/2,  ij  quares  of  *whyte 
paper,  x68o  Debates  in  Pari.  (1681)  166  These  Bills  will. . 
make  your  Banishing  Bill,  and  Association- Bill  too,  as 
ineffectual  as  White  Paper.  1683  Moxon  Rlcck.  Exerc^ 
Printing  394  Although  the  first  Form  be  Printed  off,  yet 
Press-men,  .call  that  Heap  White- Paper, till  the  Reteration 
be  Printed.  _  1687  Lomi.  Gaz.  No.  212S/4  Linen  l^ags,  and 
other  Materials  for  making  of  White  Paper.  177a  Genii. 
Mag.  Apr.  192/1  She  's  fair  White  Paper,  an  unsuUy'd  sheet. 
1859  Stationers'  Ilandbk.  27  Printing  papers,  sometimes 
spoken  of  in  a  trade  sense,  as  '  White  papers '.  1899  Daily 
News  13  Mar.  5/1  An  interesting  White  Paper  has  been 
published., giving  reports  from  our  Ambassadors  and  Con- 
sular officers  abroad  on  the  telephone  services  in  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  are  attached.  17, ,  *  Get  up  and  bar  the 
door  '  vii,  in  Herd  Scot,  Songs  (1776)  II.  159  And  first  they 
ate  the  *white  puddings,  And  then  they  ate  the  black.  1463 
Bury  Wills  (Camden)  24,  xijj'.  of  *white  rente.  1630  Dou- 
itii>CE  Dvtcky  of  Cornewall  99  White  rent  . .  is  a  dutie 
payable  yeerely  by  euery  Tynner  in  the  County  of  Deuon, 
..that  is,  of  euery  Tynner  8.d.  xfA^SvtXMK^  Gloss. ^Quietus 
redditus .  ,\\i\go  Quit  rente,  qui  &  alias  White  rente  nuncu- 
patur,  quod  in  denariis  &  argento  penditur.  1717  North- 
umbrian Docts.  (Surtees)  61  A  white-rent  of  i^s,  6d.  from 
two  or  three  freeholds  in  Woodburne.  17..  Songin  Farquhar 
Beaux-Strat.  111.  iii,  *VVhite  rods  are  no  trifles,  I'm  sure. 
Whatever  their  bearers  may  be.    1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.S. 

I.  X.  347  A  chancery  court  and  a  court-leet,  sergeants  and 
white  rods.  1558  G.  Cavendish  Poems,  etc.  (1825)  II- 99 
Adewe,  my  sonne  Edward  I  sprong  of  the  royall  race  Of 
the  *wight  rose  and  the  red.  x6aa  Bacon  Hen.  VI I  4  The 
People,  who.,  had  bcene  fully  made  capable  of  the  clearnesse 
of  the  Title  of  the  White-Rose  or  House  of  Yorke,  1716 
HsARNE  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  V,  337  Divers  were  destroyed  by 
the  Georgian  Party,  only  for  having  white  Roses,  a  way  by 
which.. the  Cavaliers  distinguished  themselves.  1887  F.  M. 
Crawford  Saracinesca  i.  Men  flocked  to  the  standards  of 
the  White  Rose  of  York.  191a  D.  M.  Wallace  Russia 
xxxtx.  726  [The  first  Duma]  was  composed  of  many  nation- 
alities clustering  round  the  dominant  race.  Ulie  chief  ethno- 
graphical groups  were  the  Great -Russians  (265),  the  Little- 
Russians  (62),  the  'White-Russians  (12),  the  Poles  (51),  the 
Idthuanians  (10),  ..and  the  Bashkirs  (4).  1909  Osler  in 
Klebs  Tuberculosis  7  Througiiout  the  world  the  most 
intense  interest  has  been  stimulated  in  the  figlit  against 
the  *white  scourge,  igaa  Christine  Orr  Kate  Curlew  ii, 
She  learned  *white*sewin^  from  an  aunt.  1594  Zepluria 
xxxvi.  Fab,  Thy  face  being  vayld,  this  pennance  I  award, 
Clad  in  "white  sheet  thou  stand  in  Paules  Churchyard. 
1901  Rhys  Celtic  Folklore  I.  v.  351  Old  people  still  living 
remember  men  and  women  clad  in  white  sheets  doing 
penance  publicly  in  the  churches  of  Man.  c  1833  M.  T. 
Sadler  in  Mem,  (1842)  405  Their  tender  hearts  were  sighing 
As  negro  wrongs  were  told.  While  the  *white  slave  lay 
dying  Who  gained  their  father's  gold  I  1840  T.  Gorekin 
tr.  W.  Menzets  Ger.  Lit.  IV.  8^  Seume..like  many  thou- 
sands of  '  white  slaves ',  that  is,  German  subjects,  who 
were  then  sold  by  their  princes  to  the  Dutch  or  English, 
had  been  shipped  for  the  colonies.  1889  [see  Slave  sb,  3]. 
Xfaa  Times  Lit.  Sudfil,  37  Apn  278/a  The  villain  of  the 
piece.. is  a  *white  slaver  [=  procurer],  z&a  .  G.  Sheaton 
Doings  in  London  83  Here  is,  indeed,  the  British  white 
slavery  [riz.  of  dressmakers];  only,  with  this  difference,  that 
their  more  fortunate  suffererrr  [sic\  in  the  West  Indies  have 
regular  food  and  appointed  hours  of  work.  1835  Edin.  Rev. 
July  463  These  representations  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  what 
has  been  called  white  slavery ..  were .  .embodied  in  Mr.  Sad- 
ler's famous  Factory  Report.  1857  W".  Acton  Prostitution 
94  The  natural  question,  *  Why  does  not  this  woman  escape 
from  this  white  slavery  7  *  is  best  answered  by  other  queries 
—Whither  can  she  fly7  What  can  she  do?  1541  Cover. 
DALE  Confut.  Standish  (1547)  lij  b,  Maruaill  not. .though 
(whan  I  se  you  folowe  your  vnholy  mother..)  I  call  you.. 
her  owne  *whytc  sonne.  a  1553  Udall  Royster  D.  i.  i. 
Be  his  nowne  white  sonne.  1601  Yakincton  Tivo  Lament. 
Trag,  IV.  vi.  G  4  b,  Young  Allenso  your  white  bonnie 
sonne.  01613  Ovesbury  A  Wife  etc.  (1630)  P8b,  The 
Deuill  cals  htm  his  white  sonne.  x666  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  85/4 
To  steer  after  the  Enemy,  with  the  *\Vhite  Squadron  in  the 
Van,  and  the  Blew  in  the  Rear.  1840  [see  Blue  a.  5  b]. 
1891  [see  Red  a.  16  d].  1815  J.  Smith  Panorama  Set.  ^ 
Art  546  The  *tVhite  Steep.  'Ibis  part  of  the  process  is 
precisely  the  same  with  the  last  [sc.  grey  steep],  except  that 
the  sheep's  dung  is  omitted  in  the  composition  of  the  steep. 
f  1645  Howell  Lett.  1. 1.  xiii.  (1890)  38  You  are  one.. whose 
Name  I  have  mark'd  with  the  *whitest  Stone.  ^  1748  Smol- 
lett Rod.  Random  Hi, '  God  be  praised  !  a  white  stone  I '. . 
he  alluded  to  the  Dies  fasti  of  the  Romans,  albo  lapide 
notati.  1885  HoRNADAV  Tvio  Yrs.  in  Jungle  xxvii.  318, 
1  have  marked  that  day  with  a  white  stone  as  being  the  one 
on  which  I  ate  my  first  durian.    i65sVaughan  SilexScint. 

II.  [jtitU)  *Wliite  Sunday.     1577  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser. 

III.  IV.  36  Theire  canvas  and  *wbiteware.  1843  Ecclesi- 
clogist  II.  31  A  mean  and  unecclesiastical  composition 
Font,  containing  a  white-ware  hand  basin,  1913  Eden  Anc. 
Class  45  A  small  *  white  window,  made  up  of  quarries  (panes) 
decorated  in  brown  enamel  let  in  a  white  and  coloured 
border.  1813  Bykon  Corsair  i.  u\.  How  gloriously  her 
gallant  course  she  [sc.  the  ship]  §oes  !  Her  *white  wings 
ftying.  1880  Black  {title)  White  Wings:  a  Yachting 
Romance.  1610  B.  Jonson  Alch.  11.  iii,  Your  red  man,  and 
your  *whitc  woman,  With  all  your  broths,  your  menstrues, 
and  materialls. 

12.  Combioations. 
a.  with  other  adjs.  (or  sbs.)  of  colour  (  =  whitish, 
light),  as  white-blue^  -brown, -green,  -grey^  \'hoar, 
•lyard  {q.y,),  -red,  -russet.     Also  with  other  adjs., 
as  Whitk-hot,  q.v.;  white-siok  (see  quot.). 


x6o8  Sylvester  Dh  Barias  11.  iv.  Schism  935  The  Eastern 
winde  drives  on  the  roaring  train  Of  *\vhite-blew  billows. 
1643  Baker  Chron.,  James  (1653)  615  Course  paper,  com- 
monly called  *white  brown  paper.  i8as  T.  Hook  Sayings 
Ser.  H.  Passion  <S-  Princ,  v,  A  small  packet  of  white-brown 
paper.  1578  LvTE  Dodoens  v.  xii.  561  I'he  white  garden 
Succorie,.hath..*whit€greene  leaues.  CIS33  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett,  Ser,  i.  II.  32  Some faire  white,  or  *white  gray  palfreies. 
1556  Chron.  Grey  F'riars  (Camden)  28  The  gray  freeres 
cb.iungyd  their  habbetts  from  London  rossette  unto  whytt 
gray.  i8ia  J.  Smyth  Pract.  Customs  {1B21)  218  The  hair  of 
the  wild  Cat  is  very  long,  and  of  a  fine  white  grey.  14.. 
Guy  IVarzu.  (Camb.)  4775  Hys  fadur  ys  olde  and  *whyte- 
hore.  1577  GooGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  116  The  best  colours 
[for  a  horse].,  the  rone,  the  *white  lyard,  the  bay,  the  sore  11. 
1607  [see  Lvard].  a  1618  Sylvester  IVoodman's  Bear  xlv, 
Red-white  hiis,  and  *white-red  plaines.  x6oi  Holland 
Pliny  xxxii.  x.  II.  446  A  peeceof  cloth  of  a  white  russet 
colour.  1797  Encycl.  Bnt.  (ed.  3)  XIII.  538/2  Tlie  female 
[oyster]  *white-sick  (as  they  term  it),  having  a  milky  sub- 
stance in  the  fin. 

b.  with  vbs.  and  pples.,  usually  in  instrumental 
sense  =' with  white',  'in  white  (clothing  or 
covering) ',  or  with  coniplemental  foice  =  *  so  as 
to  be,  become,  or  appear  white ' :  as  white-paint 
vb. ;  white-bordered,  -churned,  -clad,  -clothed, 
-Jieckedt  -marked,  -painted,  -salted  (see  Herking 
I  b),  -set  {Skt  ppl.  a,  6  a),  -spotted,  -tinned,  wh'ite- 
flowing,  -glittering,  -looking,  -waving  adjs. 

1830  IVithering's  Brit.  PI.  (ed.  7)  IV.  303  *  White-bordered 
Cupping  Peziza.  1823  Coll.  Poems  (ed.  Joanna  Baillie) 
259  The  "white-churn 'd  waters.  x886  Cornh.  Mag.  Sept. 
249  *White-clad  Arabs.  1896  A.  Hope  Phroso  ii.  Groups 
of  *white-clothed  women.  1900  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Parson 
Lord,  One  Good  Time  196  Her  black,  .gown  was.  .^white- 
flecked,  .with. .winged  seeds  of  passed  flowers.  iBa?  (J. 
Darley  Sylvia  $  Beautiful  Glen  of  the  *white-fiowing 
torrent  t  17^3,  Savage  IVanderer  i.  75  *White-glittering 
ice,  chang'd  like  the  topaz,  gleams,  Reflecting  saffron  lustre 
from  his  beams.  1870  P.  M.  Duncan  Blanchard's  Trans/. 
Insects  121  A  flabby,.. *white-looking  grub.  1887  Avter. 
Naturalist  XXI.  581  The  *white-marked  tussock-moth. 
1897  Mag.  of  Art  Sept.  268  He  whitewashed  and  *whiie- 
painted  what  was  coloured.  i8a8  P.  Cunningham  N,  S. 
Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  157  Four  *  white- pain  ted  tarpaulings.  1889 
Conan  Doylk  Micah  Clarke  xxviii,  The  pile  of  bodies., 
with  their  twisted  limbs  and  *white-set  faces.  1776  Wither- 
ing Bot.  ArrangetH.  606* White  spotted  Willow  Lady-cow. 
1903  Conrad  &  Hueffer  Romance  i.  iv,  A  red,  white- 
spotted  handkerchief.  I5ai-a  Rec,  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1904) 
313  A  brase  of  iron  for  the  sacryng  bell  that  was  *whight 
tynned.  x8aa  Campbell  Song  of  Greeks  47  Our  maidens 
shall  dance  with  their  *white-waving  arms. 

o.  Parasynthetic  Combinations,  chiefly  adjec- 
tives in  -ED  '^y  unlimited  in  number  (many  occurring 
in  specific  designations  of  animals  or  plants),  as 
whiteamied,  -barred,  -beaked,  -bearded,  -bellied, 
-billed,  -bosomed,  -breasted,  -cheeked,  -coated,  -crested, 
-faced,  -Jiannelled,  -flowered,  -frilled,  -frocked, 
-fronted,  -gloved,  -handed,  -hatted,  -hoofed  {-hooved), 
-homed,  -leaved,  -legged,  -lipped,  -listed  {List  sb.^ 
5),  -maned,  -mantled,  -plumed,  -railed,  -ribbed, 
-ribboned,  -rinded,  -robed, -roofed,  -rumped,  -shafted 
(Shaft  sb^^  4  b  (a)),  -sheeted,  -shouldered,  -sided, 
-skinned,  -sleeved,  -staled,  -strawed,-tailed,-throated, 
-tipped,  -tongued{cU  10),  -toothed,  -topped,  -tufted, 
-tusked,  -veiled,  -veined,  -waistcoated,  -walled, 
-xvanded,  -xvhiskered,  -wristed,  etc.,  etc. ;  white- 
backed,  having  a  white  back ;  f  in  early  use  (of 
a  document),  blank  on  the  back,  unendorsed ; 
white-blooded,  having  light- colon  red  or  colour- 
less blood,  without  red  corpuscles,  as  most  in- 
vertebrate animals;  white-crossed,  bearing  the 
figure  of  a  white  cross ;  white-eyed,  having  white 
eyes;  having  the  iris  of  the  eye  white,  or  having 
white  plumage  around  the  eyes ;  white-favoured, 
wearing  white  favours  (Favour  sb,  7  b)  ;  white- 
hearted,  (a)  faint-hearted,  timid,  cowardly  (cf. 
sense  5  and  Whitb-livered)  ;  {b)  pure-hearted, 
saintly  (cf.  sense  7)  ;  white-horsed,  (a)  bearing 
the  figure  of  a  white  horse  ;  {b)  having  or  driving 
a  white  horse  or  horses  ;  white-looked,  having  a 
white  or  pale  look  or  aspect ;  white-mouthed, 
{a)  having  the  mouth  white  with  foam,  foaming; 
{b)  having  a  white  mouth  or  lip,  as  a  shell ; 
t  white-rigged  {whyt  reged),  white-backed  (see 
Rigged  a.i);  see  also  White-eared,  etc.;  also 
white-flesher,  a  name  for  the  ruffed  grouse,  from 
its  light-coloured  flesh  or  meat. 

1718  Pope  Iliad  xv.  98  The  •white-arm'd  Goddess.  1466 
Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  I.  87  Ye  must  gete  lenger  day  of 
his  parte,  and  her  for  y  sende  yow  l>e  writte  *whitc  backed. 
1783  Latham Gtf«.  Syn,  Birds  II.  1.82  White-backed  Thrush, 
1869  Newman  Srit.  Moths  16  The*White-barredClearwing 
iSesia  Sphegiformis).  x8ii  Shaw  Gen.  Zool,  VIII.  13 
*White-beaked  Hornbill.  1596  Shaks.  /  Hen.  IV,  w.  iv.  509 
Falstaffe,  that  old  *while-bearded  Sathan.  x6ii  Cotgr., 
Carpion,  a  kind  of..  *white.bellied  Trout.  1774  P^iH- 
Trans.  LXV.  271  The/tirundo  melba,  or  great  white-belUed 
Swift  of  Gibraltar.  187a  Coues  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  82 
White-bellied  Nuthatch.  X78a  Latham  Gen.  Syn.  Birds  I. 
II.  553  *White-billed  Woodpecker.  180a  *White-blooded 
[see  red-blooded,  Ked  a,  14  a).  1835-6  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  I. 
165/1  The  natural  position  of  the  white-blooded  worms  is  by 
the  side  of  those  with  red  blood.  1793  Coleridge  Covipl. 
Ninathoma  8  They  blessed  the  *white.bosom'd  Maid.  1756 
P.  Bkowne  yrtwa/Vrt  (1789)  470  The  "white-brenstcdC.uinea- 
Hen.    a  1593  Marlowe  Ovids  Elegies  n.  xviii,  *Wh.ti.. 


*White- 


cheekt  Penelope  knewe  VHsses  signe.  1781  Pennant  Hist. 
Quadrup.  331  White-cheeked  Weesel.  1838  Dickens  O. 
Twist  XV,  A  *white-coated,  red-eyed  dog.  1866  Howkils 
Venetian  Life  xii.  168  The  white-coated  sentinels.  1678 
Ray  Willughby's  Ornith.  1 12  ^White  crested  Parrot.  1848 
C.  C.  Cliffoud  tr.  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  34  Wliiteciesled 
morions.  1856  Lever  Martins  of  Cro'  M.  Iviii,  The  wind- 
shaken  foliage  and  the  white-crested  waves.  163a  Lithgow 
Trav.  VM.  329  'White  cross'd.  1783  Laiham  Gen.  .Syn. 
Birds  II.  II.  475  *Whiie-eyed  Warbler.  1831  Auuubon 
Ornith.  Biogr.  I.  328  The  White-eyed  Flycatcher,..  K/Vrt^ 
Noveboracensis.  1833  Tknnyson  Palace  Art  Ix,  White- 
eyed  phantasms  weeping  tears  of  blood.  1505  Shaks.  John 
II.  i.  23  That  "white-fac'd  shore.  1781  Pennant  Hist. 
Quadrup.  82  White-faced  Antelope.  1856  Stanley  Sinai 
i5r  Pal.  vi.  255  The  white-faced  hill  ..  is  the  'blanche 
Garde  '  of  the  Crusading  chroniclers.  1898  '  H.  S.  Mebri- 
MAN '  Roden's  Corner  \,  The  children,  white-faced  and 
melancholy.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  Concl.  90  The  time 
draws  on,  And  those  *white-favour'd  horses  wait.  1884 
Harpers  Mag.  July  230/1  *Wliite-flannelled  cricketers. 
1831  Sir  J.  Richardson  Fauna  Bor.-Amer.  II,  342  Tetrao 
umbellus.  . . 'Rufff^d  Grouse.  ..  *White  Klesher.  1634  'I. 
Johnson  Merc.  Bot.  40  *\Viiite  fiowred  Rush-grasse.  184a 
Tennyson  Codi^a  63  The  white-flower 'd  elder-thicket. 
1837  Cari.yle  Fr.  Rev.  i.  iv.  iv,  Gilt-edged  *whiie-frilled 
individuals.  1891  Hardy  less  ii,  The  *white-frocked 
maids.  1768  Pennant  Btit.  Zool.  II.  450  *White  Fronted 
Wild  Goose.  1713-14  Pope  RaPe  Lock  v.  13  Why  round  our 
coaches  croud  the  *white.g!ovd  Beaux?  1897  Flandrau 
Harvard  Episodes  318  The  big,  white-gloved  policeman  at 
the  door.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  230  *White  handed 
Mistris,  one  sweet  word  with  thee.  1634  Milton  Counts 
213  O  welconi  pure-ey'd  Faith,  wliite-handed  Hope.  i8a8 
Stark  Elem,  Nat.  Hist.  I.  60  White-banded  Lemur. — 
Inhabits  Madagascar.  1835  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Last  Cab- 
drix'er,  A  brown- whiskered,  *white-hatted,  no-coated  cab- 
man, a  i6i7liAYNE  On  Eplu  \,  (1643)  8  Such  *white-hearted 
Christians,  who  are  ashamed  of  their  Master.  1865  Bubritt 
Walk  to  Land's  End  407  If  the  painter  were  a  devout, 
white-hearted  man.     183a  Tennyson  CEnone  50  A  jet-black 

foat  *white-horn'd,  *white-hooved.  183a  J.  Bree^V.  Her- 
ert^s  Isle  5  War  .,  her  *white-horsed  banner  furls.  187a 
Calvekley  Fly  Leaves,  Mortiing  \,  The  hour  when  white- 
horsed  Day  Chases  Night  her  mares  away.  182a  Hortns 
Anglicus  II.  465  Chinese  •White-leaved  Nettle.  1716  Gay 
Ep.  to  Earl  Burlington  16  Brentford,. ,  For  dirty  streets 
and  *while-IeggM  chickens  known.  1848  V>\cv.m^%  Dombcy 
xxxvii.  As  he  rode  away  upon  his  white-legged  horse.  1841 
Florist's  yml.  (1846)  II.  78  Oncidium  leucochilum,  ('white- 
lipped),  igao  W,  J.  Locke  House  of  Baltazar  xkIi,  She 
replied,  white-lipped  :  '  TU  neverforgiveyou  till  I'm  dead  I ' 
1859  Tennyson  Merlin  <5-  V.  788  The  tree  that  shone  *white- 
listed  thro'  the  gloom.  i6qo  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2596/4  He  is  a 
short  thin-faced  •  white-look 'd  Man.  1643  in  J.  Wilson  ^««. 
Hawick  (1850)  53  Ane  foir  meir,  "quhyt  mainet  and  quhyt 
taiUet.  i8a5  Scott  Betrothed \m,  The  *white-mantled  Welsh- 
men. i6a9  QuARLES  Argaius  ^  P.  in.  Wks.  tGrosart)  III. 
283/1  Whereat  the  angry  Knight,  .forsooke  His  *white- 
mouth'd  Steed.  1639  G.  Daniel  Ecclus.  xliii.  64  The  white- 
mouth 'd  Billowes  of  y*  vnsounded  Deepe.  1815  Burrow 
FAevt.  ConchoL  200  Voluta  ^thiopica,  white-mouth'd 
Melon.  x6a7  P.  Fletcher  Locusts  11.  iv,  As  when  the 
angry  winds  with  seas  conspire,  The  *white-plum*d  hilles 
marching  in  set  array  Invade  the  earth.  1915  S.  Lee  Life 
Shakesp.  xii.  225  A  white-plumed  helmet.  1909  H.  Begbie 
Cage  iv,  *  White-railed  cattle-pens,  c  171  x  Petiver  Gazophyl. 
viii.  80  Small  "white  rib'd  Barbadoes  Limpet.  1885-94  R. 
Bridges  Eros  <5-  Psyche  Nov.  xi.  Taking  his  fair  *white- 
ribbon'd  herald's  wand.  1568  Wills  ^  Inv.  N.  C,  (Surtees 
J835)  293  One  *whyt  reged  cowe.  1874  M.  Collins  Frances 
I.  214  Under  a  *white-rinded  birch.  x6a5  Milton  Death 
Fair  Infant  54  That  crown'd  Matron  sage  *white-robed 
Truth.  x8i6  Wordsw.  Ode,  *  Imagination— ne'er  before 
content  *  76  The  white-robed  choir,  1893  W.  Sharp  in  Mem. 
(1910)  214  A  white-robed  Bedouin  herding  goats.  1863 
AIiss  Braddon  Eleanor's  Vict,  i.  The  fruitful  orchards  and 
*white-roofed  cottages.  X78a  Latham  Gen.  Syn,  Birds  1. 11. 
544*White-Rumped  Black  Cuckow,  i83aRENN!E  Butterfl. 
<S-  M.  230  The*  White  Shafted  Plume  [Moth]  {Pt\erophorus\ 
teiradactylus).  i88z  E.  F.  Povnter  Among  the  Hills  II. 
317  The  still,  "white-sheeted  meadows.  189a  E.  Reeves 
Homeward  Bound  209  We  found  the  street,  .blocked  up 
with  white-sheeted  figures.  These  were  Arab,  .ladies  escort- 
ing an  intending  bride.. to  the  bath.  1781  Latham  Gen. 
Syn.  Birds  I.  i.  190  *White.Shouldered  Shrike.  1870 
Bryant  Homer  I.  i.  32  Juno  the  white-shouldered  smiled. 
1588  Wills  fr  Inv.  Durh.  (Surtees)  II.  33  One  "white  sided 
why.  1864-5  Wood  Homes  •ivithout  H,  xiii.  234  That 
[nest]  which  is  made  by  the  White-sided  Hill  Star.  X5a3- 
34  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  68  A  while  horse,  so  that  he  be  not 
al  "white-skynnedaboutethemouthe.  1579-80  North  i^/.v- 
tarch,  Agesilaus  (1595)  656  They  scorned  their  bodies, 
because  they  saw  them  white  skinned,  soft,  and  delicate. 
1851  Schoolcraft  Amer,  Indians  164  'I  heir  white-skinned, 
auburn-haired,  and  blue-eyed  progeny.  i8oa  Wordsw. 
Valley  near  Dover  4  Boys  ..  In  "white-sleeved  shirts. 
1790  WoLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  R<m'land  for  Oliver  etc.  30 
To  clasp  v'ith  kisses  sweet  his  "white-stol'd  Maid.  1805 
R.  W.  Dickson  Pract.  Agric.  I.  539  The  "while-strawed 
wheat  takes  its  name  . ,  from  the  colour  of  its  ear.  1642 
*Quhyt  taillet  [see  ivhile-maned  above].  1887  I.  R.  Ladys 
Ranche  Life  45  This  is  the  first  wild  animal  I've  seen, 
except  antelope  and  white-tailed  deer.  1776  Pennant 
Brit.  Zool.  11.  pi.  xcviii,  "White  throated  duck.  1859  Geo. 
Eltot  Adam  Bede  xviii,  A  white-throated  stoat ..  had  run 
across  the  path.  x87a  Codes  Key  N.  A  titer.  Birds  184  The 
outer  feathers  "white-tipped.  1637  Rutherford  Let.  to 
Parishioners  13  July,  A  heavie  doom  is  for  the  liar  and 
"white  tongued  flatterer.  X609  Dt':KKER  Gulfs  Horn-bk. 
Proem.  5  The  "whitest-toothd  Blackanioore  in  all  Asia. 
1870  Bryant  Homer  I.  xi.  345  As  when  a  hunter  cheers 
His  white-toothed  dogs  against  some  lioness.  1805  R.  W. 
Dickson  Pract.  Agric.  11.  639  The.. "white  topped,.. and 
the  Dutch  turnip.  1867  Morris  Jason  11.  624  The  white- 
topped  billows.  1650  W.  How  Phytol.  Brit.  1  "White 
Tuffted  Wormwood.  x87a  Coues  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds 
302  White-tufted  Cormorant.  x8ao  Shei.lky  Hymn  Merc. 
xcvi,  The  wild  *White.tusked  boars.  1856  Mrs.  Browning 
Aur.  Leigh  i.  81  The  "white-veiled,  rose-crowned  maidens. 
C171X  Petivkr  GazoPhyl.  vii.  61   Common   "white-veined 
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Bnttcrfl;-.  ifaS  Hiss  Mitford  I'Ulage  Ser.  in.  Lost  >s 
Ftmrnd,  A  rich  Irail  of  ihe  white-veinM  ivy,  which  crept. . 
Cfttt  the  ground.  1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  \i.  The  »\vhile- 
vaistcaited  gentleman.  1816  Bvkon  J'r:s.  Chillon  3J9, 
1  s»w  the  *white.w»ll'd  dist.-uit  town.  >8ii  L.  Hunt  111 
Exmmmir  as  May  311  j  Any  •white-wanded  Lord  at 
a  levee.  1819 STcraKKS  in  Shaw's  Ctn.  Zxl.  X I.  56  •«  hite- 
wfaiskeied  Pigeon.  1016  Cvllim  Mm  viha  wrtntght  x, 
The  white-whiskered  face  cf  his  host.  <ri6n  Chapman 
Jlimdxx.  no  '*\Vhite-wristed  luna 

d.  with  sbs.,  forming  adjs.  (or  phrases  used 
attrib.)  in  senses  (a)  'of,  pertaining  to,  or  con- 
sisting of  (a)  white ',  as  lohile-brick,  -/lower, 

-linen ;  (*)  '  resembling  (a)  white ',  as  while- 
dough,  -loaf,  -rag,  -sand,  -satin;    (c)  'having  or 

characterized  by  (a)   white  '  (equivalent   to 

parasynthetic  adjs.  in  -ed:  see  c),  as  white-berry, 
-eyeliii,  -iwse,  -uiiderwing  (see  Underwino  2) ; 
white-bead  bandslring,  name  for  a  species  of 
coral  resembling  a  string  of  white  beads ;  white- 
blood  disease  (cf.  while  blood  in  11  d)  =  LeucHvG- 
Mi.\  ;  white  hart  silver  (see  quot.  1658)  ;  white- 
leaf,  applied  to  a  species  of  frog  with  white  spots. 
See  also  White-ear,  -lixb,  -skik  adjs. 

1696  Plukenet  Almagesium  Bot.  Wks.  1769  11.  118 
CoralUna  fistulosa  yamaicensis,  . .  Nostratihts  *White 
Bead  Bandstring  dicta,  18x4  Lewis  &  Clark  Trav,  Mis- 
WKn'xxvi.  (1815)  lU.  124  *Whiteberry  honeysuckle.  1866 
AmiEN  Pract.  Med.  XL  69  That  the  '  •while-blood '  disease 
proceeded  from  a  primary  affection  of  the  spleen  and  lym- 
phatic glands.  1909  H.  Begbie  Cage  v,  A  little  *white. 
brick  cottage.  itSi  Buck's  Haitdik.  Med.  Sci.  IIL  375/2 
Araricus  castus,  *While  dough  mu-^hroom.  1781  Pennant 
Hist.  Quadrup.  \.  189  'White-Eyelid  Monkey.  .The  upper 
eyelids  of  a  pure  white.  x8i8  Keats  Endym.  i.  669  Honey 
cells,  Made  delicate  from  all  *white-flower  bells.  ^  1594 
Camden  Britannia  (ed.  4)  150  Ipsa  prjedia  quas  illi  lenu- 
erunt  ad  hanc  usc^ue  diem  quotannis  mulcts  nomine  pecn- 
niam  in  fiscum  regium  persoluunt,  quae  *\yhite  hart  Syluer 
. .  appellatur.  1658  Phillips,  Blaikttrw  Forrest,  Called 
The  Forrest  of  Whitehart  from  a  very  beautiful!  White- 
hart,  which  King  Henry  the  third,  .taking  ^reat  care  to 
spare,  was  killed  by  T.  de  la  Linde,  which  so  incensed  the 
King,  that  he  set  a  perpetual  Fine  upon  the  Land,  which  at 
this  day  is  called  Whitehart  silver.  i8oa  Shaw  Gen.  Zool. 
in.  127  "White-leaf  Frog.  ..  Its  colour  is  rufous  above, 
variegated  . .  with  milk-white  spots.  17S6  F.  Home  Exper. 
Bleaching  a6  Lye  which  has  been  used  to  white  linen, 
called  •white-linen  lye.  1813  Vancouver  Agric.  Dez'on 
161  The  land  sown.. with  the  tankard  and  early  *white 
loaf  turnip.  1781  Pennant  Hist.  Qttadrvp.  I.  190  'White 
Nose  Monkey.  i88a*White-rag  Worm  [see  Lurg].  i8aa-7 
Good  Study  Med.  (1S29)  L  326  Earthy  or  *white  sand 
calcult  1749  B.  Wilkes  Eng.  Moths  etc.  21  The  'white- 
latin  moth,  \lbid.  23  The  spotted  red  and  *white  under- 
win^  moth.]  1909  Westm.  Caz.  9  Dec.  4/2  The  common 
*  white  underwing  '  moths. 

e.  sbs.  in  which  the  second  element  denotes 
a  distinctive  part  or  attribute  of  that  which  is 
denoted  by  the  whole  word :  white-baok,  local 
name  for  (a)  the  canvas-back  duck  ;  {b)  the  white 
poplar  (from  the  colour  of  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves)  ;  (c)  collectors'  name  for  a  species  of  moth 
(see  quot  iSjj) ;  white-bark,  local  name  for 
various  trees  with  white  bark  (seequots.)  ;  white- 
breech,  tr.  L.  pygargus,  Pygarq  i  ;  f  white- 
cloak,  ?=  White  mokk  ;  white-oomb,  a  form 
of  favus  attacking  the  combs  of  fowls ;  white- 
eye,  name  for  various  birds,  either  having  a  white 
iris,  as  the  white-eyed  pochard  (Nyroca  ferru- 
ginea)  and  the  white-eyed  fly-catcher  ( Vireo  nove- 
bortuensis),  or  having  white  plumage  around  the 
eyes,  as  the  species  of  the  genus  Zosterops,  also 
called  silver-eye ;  white-face,  a  name  for  Hereford 
cattle ;  white-front,  the  white-fronted  goose,  Anser 
albifrons ;  white-hat,  one  who  wears  a  white  hat 
(m  quot.,  as  yaojt-proper  name) ;  white-hood,  a 
regent  member  of  the  senate  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (fibs.  exc.  Hist.);  white-leg,  the  disease 
phlegmasia  dolens  (see  Phlegmasia)  ;  white-nose 

■=  white-nose  monkey  :  see  1 2  d  (c) ;  white  point, 
collectors'  name  for  a  moth  (Leucania  albipiincld) 
having  a  white  dot  on  each  of  the  fore  wings ; 
white-root,  the  herb  Solomon's  seal,  from  its 
white  creeping  rootstock ;  white-rump,  {a)  the 
wheatear,  Saxicola  ctnanthe ;  ib)  the  Hudsonian 
godwit,  Limosa  hsemaslica ;  white-sides,  white- 
■pot,  collectors'  names  for  species  of  moths  (see 
quots.) ;  white-spur,  title  of  a  class  of  esquires 
who  wore  silvered  spurs ;  white-stocking,  one 
who  wears  white  stockings  ;  in  quot.  applied  to  a 
horse  with  white  legs;  white-straw,  name  for 
a  variety  of  wheat ;  white-tip,  an  artificial  fly ; 
white-top,  (a)  a  N.  American  species  of  bent- 
grass,  Agrostis  alba  (cf.  Red-top  2) ;  (i)  an 
AnstralL-in  tree,  the  Flintwood  {Eticalyplus  pilu- 
laris) ;  ■white-wig,  one  who  wears  a  white  wig. 
See  also  Whitebeabd,  -feather,  etc. 

18x4  Alex.  Wilson  .4 ;/«r.  Ornith.  (1832)  III.  128  Canvass- 
back  duck.. on  the  Potowmac  [they  are  called]  *white- 
backl.  a  1835  FoRBV  Voe.  E.Anglia,  White-back,  the  white 
poplar,  Popnlus  alba.  So  called  from  the  whiteness  of  the 
itnderside  of  the  leaves.  x83a  Rennik  Butterfl.  ff  M.  199 
TlieWhIte-back(JT/c«f7/H^«/<i]/r7/«r>//a).  X700  Plukenet 
Uantitttl  Opera  1769  III.  113  Lapptila  Altlucoides  Ameri- 
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cana..*Wliite-Barke,  Barbadensibiis  vulgo.  1889  JfAiDEM 
Useful  PL  Australia  411  Cupania  si/m's-latica,.. Whita 
Bark.    M/W.  421  £:i3racar/7iscjyaneHSf,.  While  Uark.    a  1661 

HoLVDAV y//tr«rt/ (1673)  2i6Trypherus.. Carves.. th*  Hare, 
Boar,  the  •White-Breecb  too, The  Scythian  Phesant,..  And 
the  Getuiian  Goat.  x6ii  Lodge  Summary  0/ Du  Bnrtas  ii. 
32  The  *white  Cloakes,  the  Carmes,  The  Augusiines,  the 
Hernardines,  the  Jacobins,  the  Cordeliers.  1854  Poultry 
Ckron,  II.  40  A  list  of  disea^es  ..  Apoplexy,  *white  comb, 
cramp,  fete],  1848  Gould  Birds  Australia  IV.  8i  ZoS' 
terops  Z^i7ria/M,  ..  Grey-backed  Zosterops;  *\Vhi[e-eye. 
i86j  Johns  Brit.  Birds  625  White-eye,  the  Nyroca  Pochard. 
1B60  W.  White  IVrekin  xi.  93,  I  journeyed  down,  .into  the 
fertile  champaign  of  the  *whitefaces.  1912  E.  T.  Setom 
Arctic  Praifies  277  Honkers,  "White-fronts  and  Ducks. 
1693  C  Mather  in  G.  L.  Burr  Narr.  Witchcrixft  Cases 
{1Q14)  2S4  That  spirit  by  them  [,1*:.  the  Newfoundlanders] 
called  *White-Hat,  who  ordinarily  appears  on  the  Shore, 
in  a  White.hat..a  little  before  some  dangerous  Tempest. 
1764  Ann.  Reg-,.  Chrotu  58  [Cambridge]  'Jhere  appeared 
among  the  black-hoods.. placet,  103.. .Among  the  *white 
hoods  the  proctors  accounts  differed,  i860  Mayne  Expos. 
Lex.f  Pkhgmatia  Z^^j/i-wf  ..  the  disease  *white-leg.  1774 
GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  II.  ix.  157  The  seventh  [mon- 
key] is  the  Moustoc,  or  *White  No.se.  1869  Newman 
Brit.  Moths  475  The  'White-point  {Leucania  Albipuncta). 
1578  LvTE  Dodoens  i.  Ixix.  loa  *White  roote  or  Salomons 
seale  is  of  two  sortes.  1797  Bewick  Brit.  Birds  I.  229  'Ihe 
*White-rump.  Wheatear.  1817  Shaw  Gen.  Zocl.  X.  568 
The  White-rump  has  a  very  pretty  song.  1888  G.  Tkum- 
Bui.L  Names  of  Birds  aog  Litnosa  /(^w<M^;Va.  .[called]  at 
West  Barnstable,  Whlte-nimp.  1831RENNIE  Btitterfl.?f  M, 
177  The  *  White  Sides  {J\eronea'\  alhicostana).  ibid.  56 
The  *White  Spot  {Gr[aphiphora'\  albimaculd).  Ibid.  144 
The  White  Spot  {,M\acaria\  unipunctatd).  Ibid,  148 
Ennychia  ..The  White  Spot  (£.  octoinaculata).  i6oo 
Camden  Britannia  (ed.  5)  140  Rex . . armjgeros  creat  collum 
torque  S.  S.  vel  sigmatico  argenteo,  &  candidi.s,  &  argeniatis 
calcaribus  exornans,  vnde  hodie  in  occidentalibus  regni 
partibus  vocantur  *  IV/iitespurres  ad  discrimen  Equitum 
auratorum  qui  auratis  calcaribus  vti  solent.  1706  Loud, 
Caz.  No.  4219/4  A  Plate  to  be  run  for,.. by  Galloways, 
not  exceeding  13  hands  and  half  high,  (the  Guilford  *White- 
Stockings  excepted).  x6<)7  Rector's  Bk.  Clayworth  (1910) 
121  *  White-stiaw  &  Joysting.  1805  R.  W.  Dickson  Pract. 
Agric,  I.  539  The  whiie-strawed  wheat,. in  other  counties 
bears  the  appellation  of  the  Kentish  white-straw.  1867 
F.  Francis  Bk.  Angling  xii.  370  The  *While  Tip.. is  a 
standard  Tweed  pattern.  1819  Warden  United  States  II. 
8  The  grasses  are:  While  clover,  *white  top  and  red  top. 
1889  Maiden  Useful  PI.  Australia  502  Eucalyptus  pilu- 
larisy..a.  Mountain  Ash  of  lUawarra.., Willow,  or  White 
Top..  (New  South  Wales).  1673  Drvdem  Marr.  a  la 
Mode  Prol.,  *White-Wig  and  Vizard  make  no  longer  jar. 

f.  Avith  sbs.,  forming  vbs.  (chiefly  nonce-wds^  : 
white-ball,  to  clean  with  a  ball  of  whitin^j ; 
white-mail,  to  seize  or  appropriate  like  black- 
maiij  but  for  a  good  purpose ;  white-tooth,  to 
show  one's  white  teeth  at.   See  also  White-line  zf. 

1780  Mirror  No.  93  P  12  The  servants  had  their  liveries 
new  *white-baird.  1861  Reade  Cloister  ^  H.  Hi,  He  spent 
much  of  his  gains.. in.  .choice  drugs,  and  would  have  so 
invested  them  all,  but  Margaret  *white.mailed  a  part.  1876 
A.  J.  Evans  Through  Bosnia  iii.  89  A  dusky  Ethiopian 
maiden  *white-toothing  us  in  the  most  coquettish  fashion. 

g.  white-like  a.^  whitish  ;  somewhat  pale. 
x6o8  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  379  The  Petroleum  which  is  found 

in  Italy  is  a  white-Uke  Spirit  of  Turpentine.  1893  Steven- 
son Catriona  xxii,  She  looked  white-Uke  as  she  Beheld  the 
bursting  of  the  sprays. 

White,  2^.1  (Also  4-6  whitt-,  whytt-.)  [OE. 
hwitian,  f.  hwit  Whjte  a.  Cf.  OHG.,  MHG. 
wi\€n,  (G.  •weiss€n)j  Goth,  hwdiijan.'] 

f  1.  m/r.  To  become  white:  =  Whiten  r;.  2.  Obs. 

c  1000  i^LFRic  Saints*  Lives  xxxiv._  113  Hwass  blod 
readaj?  on  rosan  ^elicnysse,  and  hwees  lichama  hwitaS  on 
lilian  faejernysse.  a  1225  A/tcr.  A\  150  pe  bouh,  hwon  he 
adeadeS,  he  hwitetS  widuten.  ^1374  Chaxjcfr  Troylus  v. 
276  Ful  pale  y.woxen  was  J>e  moone  And  whiten  gan  the 
Orisonte  shene  Al  Estward,  1398TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
XVIII.  xl.  (Bodl.  MS.)i  In  wynter.  .alle  )>inge  whitet»  bl  colde 
and  bi  froste.  1471  Riplev  Cofnp.  Alch.  vi.  viii.  in  Ashmole 
(1652)  163  Drynes  procedyth  as  Whytyth  the  matter. 
t2  trans.  To  make  white:  «  Whiten  z/.  i.  Obs, 
axooo  Rhymitig  Poan  ii.  62  (Grein  III.  i.  162)  Flan  man 
hwite3.  .CJ3*5  Poi-  Songs  (Camden)  336  Be  the  bond 
i-whited,  it  shalgo  god  i-nouh.  1340  Ayenb.  178  Ase  |>et 
line  clo|>  l^et  is  y-huyted  be  ofte  wesslnge.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  xxiii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Colde.  .blakke)? 
dry  substaunce  &  white^  moiste  substaunce.  1538  Fitzherd. 
Just.  Peas  118  b,  Euerie  person  that  vsith  the  occup.Tcyon 
of  making  of  tyles,  shall  make  them  good  and  able  and 
throughly  whyted.  1561  Dal'S  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  230 
They  haue  washed  and  whited  their  garmentes  in  the 
bloudof  the  Lambe.  1568  HACKETtr.  Tha'cV s Ne^v  found 
World  s\\.  10  b,  Milke,.is  but  bloud  whitted  in  y«  dug, 
IS5M  B.  ToNsoN  Cynthia's  Rev.  111,  v.  Your  Passion  hath 
sufficiently  whited  your  Face.  1649  Lane,  Tracts  Civil 
War  (Chetham  Soc.)  234  Who  can  white  a  Elackmore  ? 
1721  E.  Ward  Merry  Trav.  i.  (1729)  16  No  yellow  Fowl,  or 
stale  one,  green,  Can  ever  in  his  Shop  be  seen,  Because 
he  puis  in  use  a  strange  Device,  to  white  'em  when  they 
change. 

b.  Spec.  To  cover  or  coat  with  white;  to  white- 
wash ;  2.\soJig, :  ■=  Whiten  v,  i  b,  d.     Now  rare, 

^  cizoo  P'ices  ^  Virtues  15  Mannes  )>ruh,  J>e  is  wii^uten 
ihwited,  and  wi3inne  stinkendc.  1377  Langl.  P,  PI.  B.  in, 
61,  I  shal  keure  5ovvre  kirke..Wowes  do  whitten.  ci^ys 
Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  n.  cxxii.  (1869)  121  As  the  snow  embel- 
isheth  and  whitei  h  a  dong  hep  with  oute.  1534-S  ^IS.  Rawl. 
^-  77?  '^-  72  b,  Pargyttyng  and  whyttyng  the  Stayers.  1571 
Ludlow  Churchw.  Ace.  (Camden)  140  Forlyme,  to  make  an 
end  of  whlttinge the  churche.  15<)9  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffei-^ 
A  farthing  worth  of  flower  to  white  him  ouer  and  wamble 
him  in.  ^1625  Fletcher  Bloody  Brother  w.  i,  ihou.. 
\Vhit'st  over  all  his  vices.  1631  Widdowes  Nat.  Philos.  25 
As  it  were  Lead  whited  with  silver.     1777  Brand  Pop. 
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Antiq,  270  note^  At  Oxford,  at  this  Time,  the  little  Crosses 
cut  in  the  Stones  of  Building*,  to  denote  the  Division  of  the 
Parishe-t,  are  whited  with  Chalk.  1823  Scott  Qucntin  D. 
xxviii,  When  he  had  thus  cleared  his  conscience,  ov  rather 
whited  it  over  like  a  sepulchre.  1833  Loudon  Encycl. 
Archit.%  235  The  ceilings..,  as  well  as  tiie  pediment  in  front 
of  ilie  house,  to  be  lath  laid,  set,  and  whited. 

Proverb.  1596  Dalbvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  II.  373 

That  at  anes,  as  vses  to  be  said,  tha  wil  quhite  tua  walis. 

1629  H.  Burton  Babel  no  Bethel  Pref.  Ep.  19,  I  doe  in  this 

Booke .  .as  the  Proverbe  is,  white  two  walls  with  one  brush, 

fc.  To  bleach;  to  blanch  :  =  Whiten  v.  i  c. 

1530  Palsgr.  457/1,  I  bleche,  I  whyte  clothe.  1541  Act 
33  Hen,  VIII  c.  15  §  I  The  said  lynnen  yarne  must  lye 
wtoute.  .for.  .one  half  yere  to  be  whyted,  161 1  Bible  Mark 
ix.  3  His  raiment  became,  .exceeding  white  as  snow:  so  as  no 
Fuller  on  earth  can  white  them.  1658  Evelyn  Fr.  Card. 
(167s)  208  The  manner  of  whiiing  it  [sc.  lettuce]  under 
earthen  pots.  1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Kates  128  Wax,  bleached  or 
wliited  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  imported. 

A,  pa.pple.  Of  a  horse:  see  quot.  1737. 

1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  5  He  is, .called 
well  Whited  if  his  Hinder  Feet  be  both  White.  1760 
Heber  Horse  Matches  ix.  147  He  is  a  compleat  strong 
horse,  well  whited.  1870  Daily  News  6  Tune,  Mr.  Rob- 
son*.s  His  Majesty,  in  addition  to  being  badly  'whited  ',  had 
unpleasing  action. 

e.  Printing.  To  space (?«/  (matter)  with  Svhite*. 

1892  A.  Oldfield  Man.  TyPogr.  i.  15  Reglets  for  whiting 
out  bills  and  placards  are  made  of  wood. 

White*  "v.^  Sc.  and  n.  dial.  Also  6  Sc.  quhite, 
7  whyt,  9  dial.  whit,  [north,  variant  of  Thwite. 
Cf.  \Vhang.]  trans.  To  cut  slices  off  (a  stick, 
etc.)  with  a  knife  or  other  sharp  instrument ;  to 
pare;  to  whittle. 

1567  Gude  c5-  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  72  Stock  and  stane , . 
Quhilk  men  may  carfe  or  quhite.  1662  in  W.  Hunter  Biggar 
^  Ho.  Fleming  {1Z62)  4  Elf  boyis,  wha  whyttis  and  dyghtis 
thame  [sc.  arrow-heads]  with  a  sharp  thing  lyke  a  paking 
neidle.  1799  J.  Robertson  Agric.  Perth  267  Boys,  who 
white  a  stick.. until  it  be  so  worn  down  that  it  become 
useless.  1890  Service  Notandums  ix.  62  Ye  can  be  whitin' 
a  stick. 

White  :  see  Quit,  Weight,  Weight,  Wit,  Wite. 

Wh.ite  acre.     Also  whit(t)aker,  witacre. 

t  L  Law.  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  particular 
parcel  of  ground,  distinguished  from  another  called 
Black  acrk,  q.v.  Obs. 

X642  tr.  Perkins*  Prof,  Bk,  viii.  §  561  If  a  man  seised  in  fee 
of  white  acre  and  black  acre  devisable,  and  deviseth  white 
acre  unto  I.  S.  [etc.].     1698  [see  Black  acre]. 

2.  A  local  name  for  while  quartz, 

1796  Marshall  Rural  Econ.  W,  Eng.  I.  16  A  species  of 
crystal,  or  quartz — provincially  *  whittaker ';  which,  in 
colour,  is  mostly  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  red.  1839 
De  la  Beche  Rep.  Geol.  Cornw.,  etc.  xv.  473  note,  Quartz 
is  commonly  known. .as  whiteacre  in  eastern  Cornwall  and 
part  of  Devon. 

Whitebait  (hwai'tb^it).  Formerly  white  bait, 
white-bait.  [f.  White  a.  +  Bait  sb. ;  so  called 
from  its  former  use  as  bait]  A  small  silvery- 
white  fish,  caught  in  large  numbers  in  the  estuary 
of  the  Thames  and  elsewhere,  and  esteemed  as  a 
delicacy. 

Formerly  reckoned  by  some  as  a  distinct  species,  but  now 
proved  to  consist  of  the  fry  of  various  fishes,  chiefly  the 
herring  and  sprat, 

1758  Descr.  Thames  227  A  young  Herring  is  by  some 
termed  a  Yaulin,  or  a  White  Bait.  1763  in  I'riv.  Lett.  Ld, 
Alalviesbury  (1870)  I.  93  We  got  back  to  Greenwich  to  dine. 
We  had  the  smallest  fi.sh  1  ever  saw,  called  whitebait ;  they 
are  only  to  be  eat  at  Greenwich,  and  are  held  in  high  estima- 
tion by  the  epicures,  _  1831  Peacock  Crotchet  Castle  vii,  As 
delicate  as  whitebait  in  July.  1836  MoLLARDC^c>&^rc38To 
dress  White  Bait.  This  is  .1  fish  peculiar  to  Greenwich  and 
Blackwall.  1862  Miss  Braddon  Lady  Audley  xxxiv,  There 
are  people  who  dislike  salmon,  and  whitebait,  and  spring 
ducklings,  and  all  manner  of  old-established  delicacies. 

b.  attrib. 

Whitebait  dinner :  a  dinner  at  which  whitebait  was  eaten, 
held  annually  at  Greenwich  and  attended  by  cabinet 
ministers  from  early  in  the  19th  century  till  1894.  For  the 
origin  of  the  dinner  see  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  11)  XII.  554. 

1836  Disraeli  Lei.  to  Ld.  Glenelg  12  Mar.,  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  may  then  hold  Cabinet  Councils  to  arrange 
a  white-bait  dinner  at  Blackwall.  1840  MARRVAT/'ftw  Jack 
viii,  Whitebait  parties  at  the  Ship.  [1859  Levkr  Dav.  Dunn 
xxxvi.  The  Irisliman  that  has  soared  to  the  realm  of  white- 
bait with  a  Minister.]  1902  C.  J.  Cornish  Natur.  in 
Thames  aoi  While-bait  shoals  swarmed  in  the  Lower 
Thames  and  the  Medway. 

c.  Applied  to  other  small  fishes  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  resembling  this  and  used  as  food. 

e.  g.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  fishes  of  the  family  Salan- 
gidXy  various  N.  American  species  of  silversides,  and  various 
fishes  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  (see  quots.). 

1882  Tenison- Woods  Fish  N.  S.  W.  85  Count  Castelnau 
states  that  it  [sc.  EngrauHs  antarcticus]  is  very  common  in 
the  Melbourne  market.,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  'While- 
bait  '.  1883  Royal  Conitn.  on  Fisheries  of  Tasmania  p.  iv, 
Retropinna  Richardsonii,  whitebait  or  smelt.  Captured  in 
great  abundance  in  the  river  Tamar,  in  the  prawn  nets. 
1886  Sherrin  Handbk.  Fishes  N,  Z.  141  Together  with  the 
young  of  Retropinna  Richardsonz,  they  [sc,  Gaiojcias 
attenuatus]  are  called  whitebait. 

Whitebeam  (hw9itbrm).  Also  white  beam, 
white-beam.  [Of  uncertain  origin.  Perhaps  an 
alteration  of  Written  on  the  analogy  oi  quicken 
and  quickbeam,']  A  small  tree,  Pyrtts  Aria,  having 
large  leaves  with  white  silky  hairs  on  the  under 
side.  Also  whitebeam-tree  (incorrectly  white  beam- 
tree  :  see  Beam-tbee). 
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170S  S.  Dale  PhannacoL  Suppl  ,  Index,  The  Whhe-Beam- 
Tree,  Aria.  1770  Pkii.  Trans.  LXI.  388  Of  all  soils  this  is 
the  most  favourable  to  beech,  white-beam,  [etc.].  x8oo  [see 
Beam-tree].  190a  C.  J.  Cornish  Aaiur.  in  Thames  152 
The  hawfinch  is  seen,  .picking  up  white-beam  kernels, 

WMtebeard  (hwai-tbi-ud). 

1.  An  old  man  with  a  white  beard. 

t  Also  as  ^«(7ji-proper  name :  in  quot.  1450  probably  in 
allusion  to  the  representation  of  God  the  Father  as  an  aged 
man.  ■ 

1450  Sir  J.  Fastolf  in  Paston  Lett.  I.  131  They  shall  be 
quyt  by  Blackberd  or  Whyteberd  ;  that  ^'s  to  sey,  by  God 
or  the  Devyll.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  111.  ii,  112  Whitebeards 
[f/u'spf.  White  Beares]  haue  arin'd  their  thin  and  hairelesse 
Scalps  Against  thy  Maiestie.  1829  Scon  An»e  o/G.  xii, 
'  If  she  were  worth  twenty  crowns,'.,  said  the  old  whitebeard. 

2.  Name  in  Australia  for  the  plant  Styphdia 
ericozdes,  from  the  white  hairs  on  the  corolla. 

1898  Morris  Austral  Engl. 

Whiteblowe,  obs.  var.  Whitlow. 

White-bottle.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [See  Bottle 
sb.^'\  •)■  a.  The  ox-eye  daisy,  Chrysanthemum 
Leucanthemum.  b.  The  bladder  campion,  Sikne 
inflata  (Treas.  Bot.), 

a  Z400  Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  45  Consolida  mediae . . habet 
..florem  album  latum  et  durum,  similem  camomille  sed 
maiorem.  .ac«.  whit'bothel  uel  seynt  Mary  maythe.  x6sx 
French  Distill,  ii.  56  Take.  .White-bottles,  Scabius,  Dande- 
lyon, ,  .of  each  one  handfull. 

White  boy,  whiteboy.    Also  7  white-boy. 

1 1.  A  favourite,  pet,  or  darling  boy  :  a  term  of 
endearment  for  a  boy  or  (usually)  man.    Obs. 

Cf.  White  a.  9,  and  ivhite  son  in  1 1  e. 

x^  Porter  Angry  WofH.  Abingt.  {Percy  Soc.)  69  AVhose 
white  boy  is  that  same?  ci6oo  Tivwn  i.  iii.  (1842)  10 
Geias. . .  What  speake  the  virgines  of  me  ? . .  Pxd.  They  terme 
you  delight  of  men,  white  boye,  Noble  without  comparison. 
1639  Fuller  Holy  War  i.  xiii.  20  The  Pope  was  loth  to 
adventure  his  darlings  into  danger  ;  those  white-boyes  were 
to  slay  at  home  with  his  Holinesse  their  tender  father. 
1690  C.  Nesse  O.  +  N.  Test.  I.  377^  Joseph. .was  not  only 
his  earthly  fathers  white-boy,  but  his  heavenly's  also.  xBax 
Scott  Kenitw.  xvi.  Were  war  at  the  gates,  I  should  be  one 
of  her  \sc.  Q.  Elizabeth's]  white  hoys. 

t2.  A  surpliced  choir-boy.    Obs.  nonce-use. 

X69X  Mrs.  D'Anvers  Academia  32  The  Organs  set  up 
with  a  ding,  The  White-men  roar,  and  White-Boy^  sing. 

3.  (itsually  with  capital.)  A  name  adopted  by 
or  applied  to  the  members  of  various  illegal,  re- 
bellious, or  riotous  associations,     a.  Eng,  Hist, 

i6j4  ititW)  The  Devills  White  Boyes:  or,  A  mixture  of 
malicious  Malignants.  1684  Drvden  tr.  Maiutbour^s 
Hist.  League  Postscr.  47  When  a  Body  of  white  Boys  was 
already  appearing  in  the  West.  [Footnote  by  Sir  IK  Scott, 
White  was  the  dress  affected  by  those  who  crowded  to  see 
Monmouth  in  his  western  tour.J 

b.  Irish  Hist.  A  member  of  a  secret  agrarian 
association  formed  in  1761 :  for  the  reason  of  the 
name  see  quot,  1762.     Also  attrib. 

176a  Ann.  Reg..  Chron.  84  Rioters.. called  Levellers., 
likewise  called  White  Boys,  from  their  wearing  shirts  over 
their  other  cloath.<i,  the  belter  to  distinguish  each  other  by 
night.  1808-  [see  Right  boys].  184a  Madden  United 
Irishmen  I.  25  The  Whiteboy  disturbances,  .had  no  more 
connection  with  religious  controversy  than  with  the  dis- 
putes between  the  £K:otist$  and  Thomists.  Whiteboyism 
was  an  association  against  high  rents  and  tithes.  x84< 
S.  C.  Hall  Ireland  II.  79  Ambrose  Power  Esq.,  was 
murdered  on  his  own  hearth  by  a  party  of  Whiteboys. 
x88t  DiLLOM  in  Standard  25  Jan.,  It  was.. a  relic  of  the 
Whiteboy  days. 
0.  trans/. 

1768  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  Strafford  25  J^une,  Those  black 
dogs,  the  whiteboys  or  coal-heavers,  are  dispersed  or  taken. 
x8a5  J.  NEAL^r(».  yonatkan  III.  290  Who  knows  but  you 
arc  one  o'  the  tories  yourself;  or  one  o'  the  whiteboys— or 
cow  boys— or  skinners. 

Hence  Wliiteboyism,  the  principles  or  practices 
of  the  Irish  Whiteboys  (see  3  b). 

1778  Phil.  Surv.  S.  Irel.  313  Till  some  step  is  taken  In 
favour  of  tillage  and  the  poor  Whiteboyism  will  probably 
remain.  X843  [see  3  b].  X893  Times  2  Oct.  3/6  Five  men 
who  had  been  sentenced  at  the  Kerry  Assizes  in  1888, — for 
moonlighting  and  whiteboyism. 

White  bread.  [Cf.  MHG.  wftfirot,  G.  weiss- 
brotj  LG.  witbrddj  Du.  'wittebrood!\  Bread  of  z. 
light  colour,  made  from  fine  wheaten  flour,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Brown  bread. 

13..  in  Engl.  Gilds  (1870)354  Euerych  bakereof  Jjetown.. 
sholde  make  whitbred,  c  1450  Customs  0/ Malton  in  Engl. 
Misc.  (Surtees)  62  No  bakar  y'  bakys  qwhytte  brede  schall 
bake  brown  brede,. nor  he  y*  bakys  brown  brede  schall 
bake  no  qwhyte  brede,  1523-34  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  34 
Polerde  wheate..is  greatter  corne,  and  wyll  make  whyte 
breed.  1598  Epulario  D  j  b,  Putting  vnto  it  crums  of 
Whitebread.  x6os  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iii.  Law  836 
Thou,  that  from  Heav'n  thy  daily  White-bread  hast.  X794 
Stedman  .S"«r/«,i/«  (1813)  II.  XXV.  248  The  white  bread, 
fruit,  and  Spanish  wines . .  I  received  as  a  present. 

Whitecap,  white-cap  (hw^itksep).    [Cap 

sb,^'\ 

1.  Name  for  several  birds  having  a  white  or  light- 
coloured  patch  on  the  head  (see  quots.). 

x668  Charleton  Onomast.  78  Passtres.  .flfontanus.. the 
White-Cap.  1874  T.  Belt  ATat.  Nicaragua  138  The  white- 
cap  (Microchera  Par-vims tris,  Lawr.),  the  smallest  of 
thirteen  different  kinds  of  humming-birds  that  I  noticed 
around  Santo  Domingo.  1885  Swainson  Prov.  Names 
Birds  fi  Redstart...  The  male  is  called  'whitecap' in  Shrop- 
shire, from  its  white  forehe.vJ.  Ibid.  23  Whitethroat  . . 
(from  its  grey  head).. Whitecap. 


2,  //.    T.ocal  name  for  species  of  mushroom. 
T%iZ   IVithering's  Brit.  PI.  (ed.  6)  IV.  282  Ag{aricjts'] 

Grtrr^/V... Gathered  in  abundance  for  the  London  markets, 
where  they  are  sold  as  Mushrooms,  but  by  the  more  dis- 
criminating country  people  called  White  caps.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.,  Ji^hite-caps, .  .Agnricus  arz'cnsis..  Hor&e  Mushroom. 

3,  A  white-capped  or  crested  wave  ;  a  breaker, 
1773  Phil,  Trans.  LXIV.  458  None,  or  very  few  white- 
caps  (or  waves  whose  tops  turn  over  in  foaml  appeared, 
X838  Asa  Gray  Lett.  (1893)  I.  71  We  had  a  strong  head 
wind..:  the  surface  of  the  lake  was  covered  with  white- 
caps.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  375/1  Numerous  reefs., 
marked  by  white-caps  where  the  ebb  tide  rushed  over  tliem, 

4,  A  person  wearing  a  white  cap;  spec,  one  of 
a  self-constituted  body  in  the  United  States  who 
commit  outrages  upon  persons  under  the  pretence 
of  regulating  public  morals. 

X89X  Tablet  13  June  941  The  Lynchers  In  such  cases  are 
usually  called  white-caps,  regulators,  &c.  1894  Westm. 
Gaz.  23_May  2/3  A  White  Cap.  .disguises  himself'and  per- 
forms his  errands  at  night. 

So  Whi'te-capped  (-kaspt)  a.,  wearing  a  white 
cap  or  caps ;  capped  with  foam,  covered  with 
white-crested  waves, 

1880  '  OuiDA '  Moths  iii,  White-capped  old  women  looked 
on.  189s  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXVI.  447/2  A  white-capped  sea. 
1899  Scribner's  Mag.  XXV.  75  The  whitecapped  cavalry 
were  caught  unawares  by  French's  brigade. 

Whitechapel  (hw3i*t|t/£e:p'l).  [Name  of  a 
district  of  London,  inhabited  chiefly  by  persons  of 
low  character.] 

1.  a.  In  various  slang  uses,  mostly  attrib.  (see 
quots.). 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew^  Wkite-chappeUportion, 
two  torn  Smocks,  and  what  Nature  gave.  1785  Grose 
Diet.  Vulgar  7'.,  IVhitechapd  breeds  fat,  ragged,  and 
saucy.  \v hitechape I  beait,  viXiQ  dresses  with  a  needle  and 
thread,  ,  and  undresses  w-ith  a  knife,  x^^  Slang  Diet., 
Whitechapel,  or  Westminster  Brougham,  a  costermonger's 
donkey-barrow.^  X863  Dickens  Uncovnn.  TraT.  xxv[ii], 
What  IS  termed  in  Albion  a  '  Whitechapel  shave*  (and  which 
is,  in  fact,  whitening,  judiciously  applied  to  the  jaws  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand),  1865  Slang  Diet.,  Whitechapel  fortune^ 
a  clean  gown  and  a  pair  of  pattens. 

b.  attrib.  or  absol.  Applied  to  certain  irregular 
or  unskilful  methods  of  play  in  whist  and  billiards  : 
see  quots.  coUoq. 

X75S  Connoisseur  No.  60  F  5  They  know  no  more  of  the 
game  \sc.  whist]  than  what  is  called  Whlte-Chapel  play. 
x_847  Halliwrll,  Whitechapel-play  [=  Bungay-play,  a 
simple  straightforward  way  of  playmg  the  game  of  whist, 
by  leading  all  the  winning  cards  in  succession,  without 
endeavourmg  to  make  the  best  of  the  hand.]  x866  N.  Sf  Q. 
3rd  Ser.  IX.  372/2  The  Saying  at  Whist,  when  you  play 
ace  and  king  of  a  suit — '  That  is  Whitechapel  play '.  ibid. 
440  All  billiard  players  know,  that  when  an  adversary 
'  pockets  '  your  ball,  it  is  called  '  Whitechapel  play  ',  the  act 
of  doing  so  being  considered  anything  but  etiquette.  1899 
A.  Mainwaring  Cut  Cavendish  12  Avoid  the  hateful '  White- 
chapel ',  i.  e.  the  lead  from  a  single  card. 

2.  Whitechapel  needle :  some  particular  make 
of  needle;  in  quot,  1828  allusively.   U.S. 

1774  Pennsylv.  Gaz.  10  Aug.  Suppl.  a/2  Whitechapel  and 
Glovers  needles.  x8a8  Lights  ^  Shades  U.  188  He  had 
pricked  his  fingers  with  'Gammer  Gurton's  needle',  in 
buying  a  Whitechapel  one.  Note,  A  cant  phrase  for  a  coun- 
terfeited copy  of  this  old  play, 

3.  In  full  Whitechapel  cart,  a  kind  of  light  two- 
wheeled  spring  cart 

1842  J.  AiTOM  Dom,  Econ.  (1857)  ^29  For  a  minister  with 
a  family,  a  whitechapel  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  of  the 
open  conveyances. . .  It  carries  six.  1859  Carriage  Builders* 
Art  Jryil.  1.  26/2  A  light  Whitechapel  Cart,  suitable  to  the 
use  of  a  country  gentleman.  X875  Hints  to  Yng.  Tandem 
Drivers  6  Whitechapels  (from  the  fact  that  the  passengers 
sit  inside  them  instead  oi  outside)  are  dangerous  to  get  out 
of  in  any  emergency.  1900  Gunton  Patent  Specif.  No.  1332 
Improved  seat-shifting  nttings  for  Dogcarts,  Whitechapels 
or  any  other  vehicles. 

4.  as  adj.    Low,  vulgar. 

X90X  Scotsman  11  Mar.  7/5  The  humiliation  of  the  party 
by  the  Whitechapel  scene  of  Tuesday, 

Whitecoat  (hw3i-tk(?ut).  Also  white-coat, 
+  white  coat. 

1.  A  soldier  wearing  a  white  or  light-coloured 
coat :  cf.  Buff-coat  2.  (Also  attrib.)  Obs.  exc. 
I/ist.     b.  In  modern  times,  an  Austrian  soldier. 

1SS5  in  Arb.  Gamer  \1U.  60  A  certain  Band  of  White 
Coats,  .sent  unto  them  from  London.  1561  in  Archaeologia 
XLVII.  221  Yt  apeareth  a  greate  dilTerens..betwene  the 
excercised  souldior  and  the  mwe  white  coat.  X571  R. 
Hannatvne  Mem.  (Bann.  Club)  91  Thare  began  flytmg,.. 
'  Away  blewcoate  I  *  *  I  defy  the  whytcoite  I  x6os  Hev- 
wooD  1/  you  know  not  me  C  2,  Enter  three  white-cote 
souldiers.  X63X  —  Engl.  Eliz.  113  For  her  guard  two  hun- 
dred  Northern  White  Coates  were  appointed  . .  to  watch 
about  her  lodging.  1644  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  II.  634 
The  Marquess  of  Newcastle's  Regiment  of  White  Coats 
were  almost  wholly  cut  off  for  they  scorned  to  fly.  i66j 
A.  CooPRR  Stratologia  vi.  115  In  the  main  battail  do  otir 
white  Coats  stand.  1840  Hor.  Smith  Oliver  Cromwell  II. 
159  Newcastle  with  all  his  whitecoats. 
^  b,  x86x  Meredith  Lei.  to  Mrs.  J.  Ross  ig  Nov.,  Verona. . 
is  now  less  a  City  than  a  fortress.  You  see  nothing  but 
white  coats— who  form  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 

2.  A  young  seal,  having  a  coat  of  white  fur ; 
also  the  fur  itself. 

179a  G.  Cartwright  yml.  Labrador  III.  p.  x,  Whitecoat, 
a  young  seal,  before  it  has  cast  its  flrst  coat,  which  is  white 
and  furry,  X893  Daily  News  28  Mar.  6/2  The  skin  of  the 
small  pup  seal.. is  of  small  value,  being  known  as  '  Whtte> 
coat '. 


Whited  (hwai'ted),  ppl.  a.     Now  rare  or  arch, 

I.  [f.  White  z^.i  +  -jed  i.] 

1,  Covered  or  coated  with  white ;  spec,  {a)  plas- 
tered over  with  white,  whitewashed,  as  a  wall, 
building,  etc, ;  now  chiefly  in  the  biblical  phr. 
tuhiled  sepulchre  (Matt,  xxiii.  27)  used  allusively; 
f  (b)  of  melal,  tinned  or  silvered  ;  also  occas.  gen.^ 
e.  g.  of  land  covered  with  snow, 

1340  Ayenb,  228  Huo  J>et  is  yhol  of  bodie  and  uoul  ine 
herte  is  ase  )>e  berieles  yhuited.  1388  Wvchf  Acts  xxiii.  3 
Thanne  Poul  seide  to  hym.  Thou  whitid  wal,  God  smyte 
thee.  >S5a  Huloet,  Whyglited  or  paynted  with  while 
leade,  cerustatus.  1645  Milton  Hor.  Ep.  t.  xvi.  40  in 
Tetrach.  39  But  his  owne  house,  and  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood Sees  his  foule  inside  through  his  whited  skin.  1669 
SrvRMV  Mariner^ s  Mag.  t  Penalties  i^  Forfeit.  2  Iron  Wy re, 
or  whited  Wyre,  are  forfeited  if  any  such  be  Imporied.  173(3 
Pope  Donne's  Sat.  iv.  151  He  tells.. What  Lady's  face  is 
not  a  whited  wall.  X764  Dodslev  Leasotves  in  Shenstoite's 
Wks.  (1777)  II.  305  A  whited  village  among  trees.  1850 
KiNGSLEV  Alton  Locke  iv,  This  old  whited  sepulchre, 
society.  1867  Emerson  May-day  104  The  whited  desert 
knew  me  net.  Snow-radges  masked  each  darling  spot. 

2.  Whitened  by  deprivation  of  colour ;  spec. 
bleached,  as  cloth  j  also,  peeled  so  as  to  expose 
the  white  interior. 

X5a9  Dunvioiv  Chnrchw.  MS.  If.  10  b,  xxv.  ells  of  whytyd 
normvndy  at  vid  the  ell.  169a  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2814/4  A 
considerable  quantity  of  Whited  Linen.  1794  Trans.  Soc. 
ArtsXll.  139  About  a  load  and  a  half  whited  osiers.  1897 
P.  Warung  Tales  Old  Regime  205  John  Donnell,.  .brown 
complexion,,. whited  raised  spot  on  lower  part  of  right  eye. 

to.  Whited  brown  (of  paper) ;  whitish  brown, 
whity-brown.  Obs. 

1720  Lett.  Land.  Jrnl.  (1721)  11  Having  put  up  my 
Books  [etc.]  in  a  Sheet  of  whited-brown  Paper.  X846  Dodd 
Brit.  Manuf.  Ser.  vi.  18. 

II.  [f.  White  sb.  1  +  -ed2.] 

4.  Of  an  egg :  Having  white  or  albumen  (of  a 
specified  kind),     rare""^. 

X599T,  lillow^T^ Silkwormes(}(i  Whited  alike,  and  yellow 
yolked  all. 

White-ear,  sb.  and  a.  [Ear  j^.1]  a.  sb.  A 
gastropod  resembling,  or  having  some  part  re- 
sembling, a  white  ear;  e.g.  one  of  the  family 
Vanicoridfc,  having  a  white-ribbed  shell  with  a 
wide  opening,     b.  adj.  White-eared. 

x8xs  Burrow  Elem.  Conchol.  204  Helix  Halitoidea, 
White-ear  Snail;  Venus's  Ear.  i8a6  Stephens  in  Shaw's 
Gen.  Zool. '^lll.n.  57  White-Ear  Owl.  1854  A.  Adams  etc, 
Man.  Nat.  Hist.  133  White-Ears  {I'anicoridse). 

So  WM'te-eared  (-loid)  a.,  having  white  ears  ; 
(of  a  bird)  having  white  feathers  around  the  cars. 

X783  Latham  Gen.  Syn.  Birds  II.  i.  84  White-Eared 
Thr[ush]. 

"White  feather,  in  phr,  to  show  the  white 
feathery  etc. :  see  Feather  j^,  1  b.  Hence  "White- 
feather,  one  who  *  shows  the  white  feather*,  a 
coward ;  'White-feathered  a.,  lit.  having  white 
feathers;  _^^. ' showing  the  white  feather*,  cowardly ; 
White -featherism  {nonce-wd.),  cowardice. 

X78S  Grose  Diet.  Vulgar  T.,  '^  White  feather,  he  has  a 
white  feather,  he  is  a  coward,  an  allusion  to  a  game  cock, 
where  having  a  white  feather,  is  a  proof  he  is  not  of  the 
true  game  breed.  1805  Sporting  Mag.  XXVI.  56  According 
to  the  boxing  phrase,  shewed  the  white  feather.  t8i6  Scott 
Bl.  Dwarf  \Xy^  He  has  a  white  feather  in  his  wing',,  said 
Simon, ..  somewhat  scandalized  by  his  ready  surrender, 
1815-  [see  Feather  sb.  i  b].  1857  Borrow  Rom.  Rye  xliii, 
Jack  is  a  gentleman, . .  whilst  t'other,  though  bred  a  lord,  is 
a  screw,  and  a  *whitefeather.  xZxd  Sporting  Mag.  XLVII  I, 
4  He  was  one  of  the  *white-feathered  sort.  1854  Poultry 
Chron.  I.  49  All  white -feat  he  red  poultry  are  tender,  save 
Aylesbury  ducks.  1843  [James]  Commissioner  \s.  y^1.\\2X 
he  might  show  as  little  *white  featherism  as  possible. 

Whitefieldian,   Whitfieldian    (hwait-, 

hwi'tfndian),  sb.  and  a.  [f.  proper  name  White- 
field  or  Whitfield  +  -ian.]  a.  sb.  A  follower  of 
George Whitefield;  aCalvinisticMethodist.  h.adj. 
Of  or  belonging  to  George  Whitefield  orthe  White- 
fieldians.  So  Whlt(e)fle*ldialiism,  Whi-t(e)- 
fieldism,  the  system  or  doctrines  of  the  White- 
field  ians ;  Whl*t(e)fieldite,  a  Whitefieldian. 

X744  in  G.  T.  S.  Farquhar  Three  Bps.  Dunkeld  (1915)  I. 
xi,  94  He  is  looked  upon  by  Lyon  at  Perth.. as  a  White- 
fieidian,  1748  St.  yames'  Even.  Post  Oct.,  Hamburg...  A 
new  set  of  Methodists  (much  like  our  Whitefieldites).  X786 
Told  Life  87,  I  treated  him  with  ridicule  and  contempt,  he 
being  a  Whitfieldite.  1879  Gladstone  Glean.  \U.  224 
Whitfieldism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  clericalism  of  the 
eighteenth  century  on  the  other.  1885  Scri/mer's  Alag. 
XXX.  390/1  Puritanism,  Quakerism,  and  what  may  be  com- 
prehensively called  Whitefieldism.  1915  G.  T.  S.  Fakquhar 
Three  Bps.  Dunkeld  1.  xi.  94  A.  .discourse,  .upon  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  Justification  (evidently  intended  to 
test  his  Whitefieldianism). 

Whitefish  (hwsi-tfij).  Also  white-fish,  white 
fish.  [Cf.  Du.  witvisch  bleak,  LG.  witfisk^  med. 
L.  albus  piscis."] 

1.  A  general  name  for  fishes  of  a  white  or  light 
colour  (esp.  those  having  silvery  scales  without 
spots  or  ornamental  colours),  as  cod,  haddock, 
whiting,  etc. 

1461-a  in  lotk  Rep,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App,  v.  301 
Samon,  heringe,  hake,  whitfishe.  1536  Bellenden  Cron. 
Scot.  (1821)  f.  p.  xxxvii.  This  firth  is  richt  plentuus  of 
coclis,  osteris  [etc.]..  with  gret  plente  of  quhit  fische.     i6ia 


WHITE  FISHEE. 

Dra\tok  Poly-olb,  \x.  131  Those  White-fish  that  in  her  \sc. 
lin]  doe  woiidrou&ly  abound,  Are  neucr  scene  in  him  \sc. 
Dee] ;  nor  are  his  Salmons  found  At  any  time  in  her.  1701 
(\V.  Paterson]  CciiHC  TrtuU  {x-^ii)  28  The  vast  numbers  of 
herring  and  white-fish  in  all  our  channels,  inletts  and  lakes. 
178^  Ukst  AttgliHg  (ed.  2)  133  Cars haUon -river,  abounding 
with  trouts  and  other  white  fishes.  1865  Kincslkv  Herexv. 
xxxi.  The  great  pike . .  sending  the  whitefish  flying  in  shoals. 

2.  The  Great  Sturgeon  (= Beluga  I);  the  White 
^Yhale  («  Bkluga  a). 

xMa  J.  Davies  tr.  OUarius*  Voy,  Amhass.  165  A  Fisher- 
man., toc^  a  Bitlu^a  or  white-fish,  which  was  above  eight 
foot  long,  and  abo\-e  four  broad.  1698  A.  Urand  Emb.  fr, 
Mmscevy-^x  The  Oby.. abounds  in.. Sturgeon,  Whitefish  or 
Belluja's,  and  others.  1743  PhiL  Trans.  XLII.  611  The 
White-fish  are  likewise  in  these  Seas,  like  a  Whale,  but 
without  Fins  on  the  Back.  XT^a  G.  Cartwright  Jrnl. 
Labrador  III.  p.  x,  Wkiiefisk^  a  fish  of  the  Porpoise  kind. 

3.  A  common  name  for  the  fishes  of  the  genus 
Coregonus^  of  the  family  Saimonid«f  found  in  the 
lakes  of  North  America,  and  valued  as  food, 

1748  (see  Tittymeg].  1778  T.  HtrrcHiNs  Top.  Descr, 
Vtrgima  47  Lake  Erie  has  a  great  variety  of  fine  fish,  such 
as  Sturgeon,  Eel,  White  Fish.  1873  T.  Gill  CataL  Fishes 
E.  Coast  N.  Amer.  29  Pomatomus  ja//a/ri^...  Blue-fish. .; 
white-fish  and  snaj>-mackerel  (young).  Ibid.  33  Brcvoortia 
fz/^MAa^r/i.. white-fish  (Saybrook  to  Milford,  Connecticut). 
18B3  Fisheries  Exkib.  CataL  (ed.  4)  160  A  The  famous  Com- 
gonus  albusy  or  White  Fish,  of  Canadian  lakes. 

Hence  White  fisher,  one  who  catches  white  fish 
(sense  i);  White  fishery,  fishing,  the  occupa- 
tion of  catching  white  fish. 

x5aB  Extr,  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I,  lai  All  the  *quhit  fischarls 
..consentit  to  gif  to  thair  chaplane . .  xii  d.  in  the  yeir.  x6ox 
Ibid,  (184S)  II.  217  Willeame  Brabner,  Patrik  Huchoun,  and 
James  Symsoun,  quhytfischeris  in  Futtie.  177a  Newspaper 
Cutting  [Douce  Prints  S.  9. 109)  Died  at  Montrose, .  .Thomas 
Milne,  white-fisher,  aged  100  years.  189a  Dni/j'  News 
z6  Mar.  3/3  The  Committee  have  devised  a  modus  vivendi 
by  which  the  rights  of  the  salmon  fishers  have  been  pro- 
tected, and  at  the  same  time  the  rights  of  the  white  fishers 
have  been  established.  1791  Newtb  Tottr  Eng.  ff  Scot. 
i63  Small  vesseb  [employed]  in  the  *White  Fisheries. 
XS40  Bt-AINE  Encyci.  Rnr.  Sports  viii.  it  955  The  British 
fisheries,  which,  besides  the  herring,  embrace  the  cod,  the 
ling,  haddock,  skate,  halibut,  turbot,  &c.  are  collectively 
termed  the  white  fishery'.  1600  Reg.  Ma^.  Si^.  Scot.  341/1 
Cum  lie  stelyair^  halecum  et  salmonum  piscationibus  et  He 
*gukite-fischingis.  1703  J.  Brand  Descr.  Orkney,  etc.  79 
£!xcellin^  any  other  place  of  the  King  of  Brittan's  Dominions 
for  Herring,  White  and  Grey  Fishing.  189a  Rep,  Sohvay 
White  F-sh,  Comm.^  The  white-fishing  industry ..  on  the 
Scottish  shores  of  the  Solway  Firth. 

Whiteflaw,  obs.  var.  Whitlow, 

Whitefoot  (hw3i-tfui),  sb,  (a.)  [Cf.  OE.  hwlt- 
fit  adj.] 

L  Farriery.  A  white  marking  on  a  horse's  foot 
(see  quot.)  ;  also,  a  horse  with  such  a  mark. 

1753  Chmitbers*  CycL  Supp.,  White-Foot,  .called  in  French 
Balzane^  is  a  white  mark  that  happens  in  the  feet  of  a  great 
many  horses,  both  before  and  behind,  from  the  fetlock  to  the 
coffin. 

2.  Collectors'  name  for  a  species  of  moth, 

183a  Rennie  Butter^.  ^  M,  161  The  Whitefoot  (S[pilO' 
nota)  Jknella . .).  Wings.,  dusky  brown,  ..  with  a  farge 
medial  hook-shaped  white  band. 

3.  Hist,  A  member  of  a  secret  society  in  Ireland 
who  committed  murders  and  outrages  about  1832, 
PI.  whitefeet  (also  irreg.  used  attribS). 

183a  in  G.  C,  Lewis  Local  Disturb,  /rel,  (i8.i6)  107,  I  find 
that  the  Whiteboy  system  has  for  the  last  sixty  years  con- 
tinued under  different  names;  as,  Peep-o'-day-boys,.  .Rib- 
bon-men, the  Lady  Clares,  the  Terry  Alts... Now  we  have 
the  Whitefeet  and  Blackfeet.  xSaa  Boston  Herald  6  Mar. 
2  An  armed  party  of  Whitefeet  paid  the  third  visit  to  the 
house  of  the  long-threatened  Jeremiah  Farrell.  1833  Ibid. 
12  Mar.  3/6  James  Jackman,  a  Whitefoot,  for  attacking  the 
house  of  one  Roche,  and  killing  him,  is  to  be  hanged  on 
Monday.  x886  Irish  Ecclfs.  Gaz.  4  Sept.,  The  massacre  of 
whitefeet  men  in  the  last  days  of  that  unfortunate  secret 
society  in  the  Queen*s  County. 
B.  adj.  White-footed,  poet, 

1867  Morris  Jason  11.  359  White-foot  Ino  smiling,  sat 
alone. 

So  Whi  'te-foo:ted  a.,  having  white  feet ;  White- 
footism,  the  practices  of  Irish  whitefeet, 

14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  603/32  Petulus, ,.  whyt  foted 
et  dicitur  de  equo.  1753  Chambers'  CycL  Supp.  s.v.  Chausse 
trop-hautj  A  white-footed  horse.  1757  in  Eliz.  Carter's 
iMt.  20  July  (1809)  II.  251  One  of  the  prettiest  little  white- 
footed  mack  cats.. you  ever  saw.  1781  Pennant  Hist, 
Quadrup,  91  The  white-footed  Antelope  or  Nil-ghau.  1821 
Scott  Kenilw.  x.  His  white-footed  nag.  183a  in  G.  C. 
Lewis  Local  Disturb.  IreL  [xZ^t)  77  If  they  continue 
tuffering  under  hardships, ..  Whitefootism  will  revive  again. 

Wlute  friar.     [White  a.  6  a.] 

L  A  Carmelite  friar  (whose  habit  is  distinguished 
by  a  white  cloak  and  scapular).  Also,  loosely,  a 
Premonstratensian  or  White  Canon, 

Z4sa  in  Lain£^  Charters  (1899)  24  Willyam  Cokar,  than 
beande  prouincial  of  the  Quite  Freris  of  Scotlande.  1474 
Caxton  Chesse  iii.  ii.  (1883)  88,  I  haue  my  self  ben  con- 
uersant  in  a  religious  hous  of  white  freris  at  gajnt  which 
haue  all  thynge  in  comyn.  <zz5So  Lynn  Chron,  in  Six 
To7vn  Chron.  (1911)  198  In  this  yere  one  william  chysborow 
and  a  whyght  nryere  was  hanged  drawen  and  quartered, 
1603  Stow  Surv,  312  The  white  Fryers  church  in  Fleet- 
street  xytfa  Bp.  Forbes  yrnL  (1886)  170  An  Abbacy  of 
PrxmoHstratenses,  or  White  Friars.    X766  [see  Carmelite], 

2.  //.    The  Carmelite  convent  in  Fleet  Street, 
London ;  hence,  the  district  or  neighbourhood  in 
which  it  was. 
^'Uaving  be«n  formerly  a  sanctuary,  it  ItHig  retained  the 
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privilege  of  protecting  persons  liable  to  arrest,  and  thus 
became  the  resort  of  debtors  . .  and  profligates '  (Nares). 
Hence  attrtb. 

1561  AwDELAV  Frai.  Vacab.  (1869)  51  There  came.,  a 
Counterfet  Cranke  vnder  my  lodgynge  at  the  whyte 
Fryares.  1609  B.  Jonson  Silent  Worn.  Prol.,  Gates.. fit  for 
Ladies ;  . .  Some  for  your  waiting  wench,  and  city-wires  ; 
Some  for  your  men,  and  daughters  of  White- Fryars.  x6ao 
Melton  Astrologaster  36  Some  of  his  White-Frj'er  Mis- 
tresses. 

3.  colloq.  or  iHaL  A  flake  or  particle  of  white 
scum  or  froth  floating  on  liquid. 

X7a9  Swift  Direct.  Serv,  i.  (1745}  22  If  the  Cork  be  musty, 
or  White  Fryers  in  your  Liquor.  1856  P.  Kennedy  Banks 
Boro  XXV.  191  The  white-friars  came  at  last  on  the  potatoes 
in  the  big  pot :  they  then  proceeded  to  boil. 

White-fi^m  1.  [after  Red  gumI,  q.v.]  An 
eruption  oiwhitish  spots  with  a  red  border  {Stro- 
phulus albidus)  incident  to  young  children. 

17^  Underwood  Dis,  Childhood  (ed.  4)  I.  81  Another 
species  [of  Red-gum].. often  of  a  pearl  colour  and  opake^ 
which  has  generally  been  accounted  a  kind  of  red  gum,  but  it 
has  of  late  been  suggested  might,  .be  termed  the  white-gum. 

White-gum  2,  [Gum  ^^.2  5.]  Any  species  of 
Eucalyptus  with  white  or  light-coloured  bark. 
Also  White  gum-tree. 

1827  P.  Cunningham  Two  Years  in  N,  S.  Wales  I.  xii. 
200  The  red  and  white  gums  [so  named]  from  their  wood. 
1827  Trans,  Linnsan  Soc,  XV.  278  [The  ground-parrot] 
chiefly  breeds  in  a  stump  of  a  small  White  Gum-tree.  i8ox 
Argus  (Melbourne)  13  May,  On  the  lower  slopes  (of  the 
ranges]  the  bluegum  trees  become  first  commingled  with 
trees  locally  designated  whitegum  and  black  butt. 

White-haired,  a.  [Cf.  ON.  hvlthdrr,  -hmrdr.] 
Having  white  or  hoary  hair,  esp.  from  age.  Also, 
covered  with  white  hairs  or  down,  as  a  plant. 

c  1400  [see  Haired],  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  519  Now  I 
am  olde  &  white-harid.  1530  Pausgr.  329/1  Whyte  beared, 
chennu.  xj*6  Papers  rel.  Scots  in  Poland  (S.H.S.  1915) 
210  To  two  white-haired  people .. f.  24.  1796  Withering 
Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  825  Bryum  ca«««?w.  .leaves, . 
white  haired  at  the  ends.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  Ixii,  The 
white-haired  gentleman's  affection  for  the  girl.  1885  '  Mrs. 
Alexander' ]<4^  Bay  y\\y  A  sweet  gravity  about  her,, as 
charming  in  her  white-haired  age  as  in  her  fair  youth  1 

Whitehead  ^  (hwai-thed),  a,  and  sh,  (In  earlier 
use  as  a  personal  name,  e.  g.  Jon  Hwitheaved 
(1332  in  Lit,  Canttiar.y  Rolls,  I.  458).) 

A,  adj\   =  White-headed,  rare. 

1577  WoLTON  Cast.  Christians  E  viij,  Graue  and  whyle- 
headde  Fathers.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par,  III.  iv,  162 
White-head  waves. 

B.  sb.  fl.  app.  A  white  head-dress.  Obs, 
1587  Ace,  Mary  Q.  Scots  (Camden)  31  Parys  heades. .. 

Whiteheades  for  gentle woemen  attendaunte  uppon  the 
mourners. 

2.  A  name  for  various  species  of  birds  having 
the  head  (wholly  or  partly)  white :  see  quots. 

x686  Blome  Gentl,  Recreat,  II.  37/1  Partridges  ;  the  first, 
when  newly  hatched,  are  called  White-heads.  1885  Encyci. 
Brit.  XVIII.  52/2  Two  other  small  birds  from  New  Zealand, 
where  they  are  known  as  the  '  Whitehead '  and  *  Yellow- 
head  ',  were  referred  to  the  genus,  under  the  names  of 
0\ythonyx\  albic\ap\illa  and  O.  cchrocephala. 

3,  A  West  Indian  feverfew,  Parthenium  Hystero- 

phorus, 

1864  Grisebach  Flora  W.  Ind.  Isl.  788. 

Whitehead  2.  A  kind  of  torpedo,  invented  by 
Robert  Whitehead, 

1884  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  13  Nov.  5^2  A  blow  with  even  an 
ordinary  Whitehead,  let  alone  the  improved  Whitehead  of 
the  German  navy,  would  practically  np  the  bottom  out  of 
the  strongest  ship  afloat.  1898  Kipling  Fleet  in  Being  v.  54 
Fancy  a  Whitehead  smitten  on  the  nose  by  one  little  shell. 
You'd  go  up. 

White-headed  (hw3i-the:ded),  a, 

1.  Of  an  animal :  Having  the  head  (wholly  or 
partly)  white;  having  white  hair,  plumage,  etc. 
on  the  head. 

(Freq.  in  specific  designations  of  various  birds.) 

iSag  in  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  11  On  whie  whiteheded. 

X547  Knaresb.  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  53  One  whittheaded  calff. 

1785  Pennant  Arctic  Zool,  1 1.  196.    187a  Coues  Key  N. 

Amer,  Birds  192  White-headed  Woodpecker. 

2.  Of  a  person  :  White-haired,  esp.  from  age ; 
also,  having  very  light  or  fair  hair,  flaxen-haired. 

18x5  Scott  Guy  M.  i,  A  great  white-headed,  bare-legged, 
lubberly  boy  of  twelve  years  old.  1840  Dickens  OldC,  Shop 
XXV,  A  small  white-headed  boy  with  a  sunburnt  face.  1886 
Tennyson  Locksley  Hall  60  Vrs.  after  38  This  old  white- 
headed  dreamer. 

b.  In  Irish  colloq.  use,  with  boy :  Favourite, 
darling  :  cf.  Whitis  a.  9  and  White  boy  i. 

1820  Maturin  Melmoth  i.  He  was  always  her  'white- 
headed  boy  ',  she  said, — {imprimis,  his  hair  was  as  black  as 
jet).  1894  Hai.lCaink  Manxman  11.  xi.  He  was  always  my 
white-headed  boy,  and  I  stuck  to  him  with  life. 

3.  Of  a  wave:  White-capped,  white-crested; 
also  of  a  sea  covered  with  such  waves. 

1897  Kipling  Capt.  Cour.  viii,  An  angry,  white-headed 
sea.  1909  E.  Phillpotts  in  R.  P.  A,  Ann,  (igio)  10  The 
riotous  march  of  mad,  white-headed  waves. 

Whi'te-heart,  sb.  and  a. 

1.  sb.  In  full  zokile-keart  cherry  (Jot  white  heart- 
cherry  ;  cf.  black-heart  s.v.  Black  a.  19) :  A  light- 
coloured  variety  of  cultivated  cherry. 

1733  W.  Ellis  Chxltern  <$-  Vale  Farm.  143  The  May-duke, 
White-hart,  Black-Orlcance  and  the  Morella.  1869  Black- 
MOSE  Lorna D,xxs\^  The  blackbirds  eating  our  white-heart 
cherries. 


WHITE-LIME. 

2.  adj.  Having  a  white  or  light-coloured  'heart'. 

19°°  Daily  Express  25  Apr.  6/4  Fine  white-lieart  lettuces. 

white  heat.  [Heat  sb.  1  c]  That  degree  of 
heat  or  temperature  (higher  than  red  heal)  at 
which  metals  and  some  other  bodies  radiate  white 
light ;  the  state  of  being  white-hot. 

1710  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  II,  White  or  Flame  Hent\ 
is  a  Degree  of  Heat  given  by  Smiths  to  their  Iron . . :  This  is 
a  less  Heat  than  a  Welding  Heat.  xZis  ] .  SiAnn  ranorama 
Set.  Sr  Art  l\.  357  If  a  bar  of  iron  or  steel,  at  a  white  heat, 
be  rubbed  with  a  roll  of  sulphur,  the  two  bodies  combine, . . 
forming  sulphuret  of  iron.  ci86s  I.ethebv  in  Circ.  Sci.  I. 
89/2,  2000°  (or  an  incipient  white-heat). 

b.  Jig.  A  state  of  intense  or  extreme  emotion. 

i8m  Svd.  Smith  Ballot  8  There  arc  politicians  always  at 
a  white  heat  1870  Lowell  J'/nrf;)/  tVind.  148  Carlyle  is  one 
of  the  natures,  rare  in  these  latter  centuries,  capable  of 
rising  to  a  white  heat.  1883  W.  H.  Bishop  Ho.  Merch.  Pr. 
xix.  (1885)  292  There  was  a  vixenish  quality  in  her  anger 
when  at  white  heat. 

White  horse. 

1.  The  figure  of  a  white  horse :  see  Horse  sb.  33. 
Also  as  the  sign,  and  hence  the  name,  of  an  inn. 

1647  in  Nightingale  Ejected  of  ibb2  (igii)  II.  900  Send 
one  of  Yor  servants  to  the  White  horse  wthout  Creeple  gate. 

2.  A  crested  wave :  see  Horse  sb.  23  b. 

1849  KiNGSLEV  Let.  in  Life  vii.  (1879)  I.  168  The  bay  is 
now  curling  and  writhing  in  white  horses  under  a  smoking 
south-wester.  x888  Rider  Haggard  Mr.  Meesatt's  IVill  v^ 
Looking  at  the  '  white  horses '  chasing  each  other  across 
the  watery  plain. 

3.  Local  name  for  a  species  of  ray  (fish). 

yio  SiBBALD  Hist.  Fife  51  Raia  asfera,  the  White  Horse. 

4.  The  West  Indian  shrub  Porilaiidia  grandu 
flora  (N.  O.  Rubiaceie),  with  large  white  flowers, 

cultivated  in  hot-houses. 
1866  Treas.  Dot.  1232/1. 

5.  A  tough  sinewy  substance  lying  between  the 
upper  jaw  and  junk  of  a  sperm-whale. 

1874  C.  M,  ScAMMON  Marine  Mammals  31a. 

6.  Mining,  {local.)  See  quot.  and  Horse  sb.  11. 
^  x886  J.  Barrowman  Sc.  Mining  Terms  72  IVliite  horse^ 
intruded  white  trap  in  a  coal  seam. 

White-hot,  a.  Also  white  hot  (now  rare). 
Heated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  radiate  white  light ; 
at  white  heat. 

x8ao  Shelley  Qid.  Tyr.  11.  L  17a  Innocent  Queens  o'er 
white-hot  ploughshares  tread  Unsin^ed.  1827  Faraday 
Chem.Manip.  xiii.  (1842)  299  Even  bright  red  hot  fuel  will 
cool  a  while  hot  crucible.  1871  Tvndall  Fragm.  Sci. 
(1879)  I.  ii.  30  To  display  all  these  colours  at  the  same  time 
the.. wire  must  be  white-hot, 

b.  trans/,  (rhetorically)  :  Very  bright  and  hot. 

1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  ^ /t.  Note.bis.  (1871)  II.  38  Cool 
and  dim,  after  the  white-hot  sunshine. 
o.  Jig.:  cf.  White  heat  b  and  Red-hot  2. 

X885  Harper^s  Mag.  Mar.  552/1  You  occasionally  turn 
white-hot.  1890  Le  Gallienne  G.  Meredith  73  Not  Carlyle 
himself  had  a  more  white-hot  hatred  of  *  simulacra '. 

White  iron.  [=  med.L.  album  Jerrum,  F. 
Jer-blanc  tin-plate.]  a.  Tinned  iron,  tin-plate, 
b.  Cast  iron  of  a  silvery  colour  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  carbon  in  combination. 

iS3a  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  VI.  155,  vj  mesouris  of 
qithite  irne  for  the  nagbutis  charge.  1633,  1745,  x88i  [see 
Ikon  sb}  2].  1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  1252  The  only  alloy  of 
iron  interesting  to  the  arts,  is  that  with  tin,  in  the  formation 
of  tin-plate,  or  white  iron. 

o.  allrib.  f  white-iron  man,  smith,  a  tin- 
smith. 

X731  in  Rec.  Convent,  Burghs  Scot.  (1885)  V.  528  Spurriers, 
gunsmyths,  whiteiron  smyths.  1765  Watt  in  Mutrhead 
Invent.  Watt  (18^4)  1.  13  My  old  white-iron  man  \footn.^ 
Anglici.  tin-man]  is  dead.  1785  Boswell  Hebrides  19  Aug., 
James  Hood,  White  Iron  Smith.  18x4  Scott  Wav,  Ixiii, 
Deacon  Clank,  the  white-iron  smith. 

White  lead,  sb.  [Lead  sb.'^  Cf.  L.  plumbum 
album  (in  class.  L.  =  tin),  OF.  blanc  plomb.']  A 
compound  of  lead  carbonate  and  hydrated  oxide 
of  lead,  much  used  as  a  white  pigment ;  also  called 
Ceruse. 

c  X440  Promp.  Parv.  525/2  Whyte  led,  or  blanke  plumbe. 
C14SO-1844  [see  Lead  sb}  zX  X634  Peacham  Ccmpl.  Gent, 
xiii.  (1906)  131  Your  flesh. colour  is  commonly  compounded 
of  white  lead,  lake,  and  vermilion.  1883  P.  Nicholson  Pract. 
Builder  410  White  Lead,  is  the  principal  ingredient  used  in 
house-painting.  18*7  Faraday  Chcm,  Mattip.  xviii.  (1842) 
487  White  lead  ground  up  with  oilj  when  spread  upon  slips 
of  cloth,  is  very  useful  for  making  joints  tight. 

b.  allrib. :  white  lead  ore,  native  carbonate  of 
lead,  cerussite. 

X706  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  4216/4  The  White  Lead-House  at 
Rotherhith.  X796  KiRWAN  Elevi.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  203  White 
Lead  ore.  x84_9  Noad  Electricity  (ed.  3)  179  The  box. .is 
put  together  with  white-lead  joints,  as  these  are  perfectly 
water-tight. 

Hence  WMte-lead  v.,  trans,  to  cover  or  impreg- 
nate with  white  lead. 

1863  W.  C.  Baldwin  A/r.  Hunting  i.  12  White-leaded 
and  varnished  the  boat.  1881  Neison  &  Kemp  Pract.  Boat 
Bldg.  I.  55  A  piece  of  Stockholm  tarred  or  white-leaded 
paper. 

t  Whitelewe,  a,    Obs.  rare.     [f.  White  a,  + 
-LEWE.]    =  Whitely  a. 
149s,  etc.  [see  quot.  1398  -  s.  v.  Whitely  a.]. 

White  lime,  -white-lime,  sb.  Now  rare  or 
Obs.  [Lihe  ji.l]  Lime  mixed  with  water  as  a 
coating  foi  walls,  etc. ;  whitewash.     Also  allrib. 


WHITE-LIME. 
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WHITENESS. 


1508  Paynell  Salerne's  Regim.  cjb,  A  playster  made 
of  Auripiginentum,  Brymstoone,  whyte  lyme,  and  Sope, 
myngled  to  gether.  a  1658  Cleveland  PlaU  Lave  iv.  Wks. 
(1687)  212  Pictures  might  court  each  other  and  exchange 
Their  white-lime  Looks.  1824  Southey  Sir  T.  More  I.  173 
The  old  cottages.. Substaiiiially  built  of  the  native  stone,. 
dirtied  with  no  white-lime. 

So  Wlii'te-U2ne  v.  Obs.  or  dial.,  traits,  to  coat 
or  cover  with  white  lime ;  to  whitewash  ;  hence 
"WTiite -limed  (-laimd)  ppi.  «.,  "WTiite- liming  vbl, 
sb, ;  also  WMte-Uiuer,.  one  who  white-limes,  a 
white  washer. 

13. .  Li/e  0/ Jesus  (Horstm.)  422  pe  roues  i?at  beoth  with, 
oute  •JjwitUmede  and  iplanede  faire,..And  withlnne  fuUe 
'of  caroyne,  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  1 1 1  Ypocrysie  . .  is 
Iykned..to  a  waf  J>at  were  whitlymed  and  were  foule  wyth- 
inne.  1398  Trevisa  .5ar/A.  ZJe /*../?.  xvLxxiv.(Bodl.  MS.). 
Suche  medleynge  is..nedeful..to  pargette  and  whitelyme 
walles.  1556  C/troH.  Grey  Friars  (Camden)  54  Alle  churches 
new  whyttedymed,  with  the  command  men  ttes  wryttyne  on 
the  walles.  1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Deui.  xxvii.  2  The 
lewes  are  commanded,  To  gather  great  stones,  &  to  white* 
lime  them  ouer.  i6oa  Balliol  Colt.  Ox/.  Ace.  (MS.)  Item 
for  lyme,  and  the  laborers  woork,  to  whytlym  the  Hall,  xvi*. 
1634  Brereton  Trav.  (Cbetham  Soc.)  i^  'I'he  great  church . . 
most  daintily,  .white-limed.  1588  Shaks.  Tii.  A.  iv.  iL  98 
Ye . .  shallow  harted  Boyes, Ye  *white-limb'd  [sic\  walls.  1624 
Donne  Serm.f  Matt.  Hi.  17  (1640)  426  If  we  be  not  onely 
Deallfati  Chrisiiani,  (as  S.  Augustine  speaks)  Whtte-lini'd 
Christians,  Christians  on  the  out-side.  1655  ^t^t-t-EU  Ch. 
Hist.  I.  i.  §  13  As  white-limed  houses  exceed  those  which  are 
only  rough-cast.  i6iz  Cotcr.,  Pinceau,..^  ^Whitelimers 
Brush.  i6u  R.  Hawkins  yoy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  121  Hayre, 
such  as  the  whitelymers  use.  ci^^o  Proiup.  Parv.  525/2 
*Whytlymynge,  calcificacio.  1547-8  in  Swayiie  Churchw. 
Ace.  Sarum  (1896)  275  To  Lytchefeelde  for  whxtelymynge 
ofthesame.  i6ii  Cotgr.,  5/<v/c/r(f,.  .whiting or whiteliming. 

White  line,  wMte-line,  sb. 

1.  Anat,  a.  (tr,  L.  Ihiea  alba.)  A  longitudinal 
band  of  tendinous  tissue  extending  from  the  ster- 
num to  the  pubis,  b.  A  whitish  band  in  the  pelvic 
fascia  extending  ffbm  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the 
spine  of  the  ischium. 

1598  Florio,  Linia  abha  [f/V],  the  line  or  hollow  tying 
from  the  nauell,  the  white  line,  the  vmbelicall  veine.  ^1710 
W.  Gibson  Farrier's  Guide  i.  ii.  (1722)  6  The  white  Line. . 
is.  .a  tendinous  Substance,  form'd  by  the  Endings  of  such  of 
those  Muscles  as  meet..in  it.  1874  Heath  Anat,  (ed.  3) 
386  •  White  line '  of  pelvic  fascia. 

2.  Printing,  A  liue  left  blanlc  between  two 
lines  of  type. 

1683  MoxoN  Mech.  Exe?c.^  Printing  xxiv.  f  7  That  no 
Letters  or  Spaces  lye  in  the  White-lines  of  the  Form-  X770 
Luckombe  Hist.  Printirtg  s^oOpca  matter,  with  leads  and 
white-lines  between. 

8.  a.  =  Bobbin  sbA  2.  b.  An  untaned  *  line' 
or  rope  (cf.  White  a.  2  a,  quots.  1769,  1S46). 

x8a4  J.  F.  Cooper  Pitoi  xxvi.  Ill,  35  '  Bobbin,  or  white- 
line  ;  they  are  the  same  thing,'  added  the  young  trader. 
1867  Smyth  Saiior's  H'crd^k,  s.v.  Lin€^  Wtiite'lint^  that 
which  has  not  been  tarred. 

4.  attrib,  or  as  adj.  (with  hyphen)  ^  white- 
lined  (see  below). 

X869  Newman  Brit.  Motfis  330  The  While-line  Dart 
{^Agrotis  Triiici).  . .  There  is  generally  a  sinuous  line  or 
interrupted  series  of  linear  spots  parallel  with  the  hind 
margin. 

So  Whltc-Une  v.y  trans,  to  mark  with  white 
lines ;  so  White-lined  a, 

X83J  Rennie  Butter/i.  ^  M.  Index  285/1  White-Iined 
Black.  1916  Blackiv.  Ma^.  Oct.  478/1  Rolled  and  white- 
lined  for  the  game  [of  tennis]. 

White-liver.  ?  C^J.  [Whiter.  5.]  A 'white- 
livered*  person,  coward,  dastard;  *a  flatterer* 
(Jam.  1825). 

1615  Bp.  Hall  Contempt,  ix.  Gideon's  Prep.  103  Oh  thou 
white  liuer  I  doth  but  a  foule  word,  or  a  frowne  scarre 
thee  from  Christ  1  1673  Hickerihcill  Greg.  Fr.  Greyb.  207 
Milk-sops,  dastards  and  white-livers. 

White-livered  (-aJti),  a.  Having  (according 
to  an  old  notion,  still  surviving  locally)  a  light- 
coloured  liver,  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  deficiency 
of  bile  or  *  choler  *,  and  hence  of  vigour,  spirit,  or 
courage  ;  feeble-spirited,  cowardly,  dastardly. 

X549  Cheke  Hurt  Sedit.  (1569)  Fj  b,  What  white  lyuered 
Cities  hath  not  only  not  wiihstande  them,  but  also  with 
shame  fauoured  them.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  K,  111.  ii.  34  For 
Bardolpb,  hee  is  white-Huer'd,  and  rcd-fac'd  :  by  the  means 
whereof  a'  faces  it  out,  but  fights  not.  1640  Harsnet  Gods 
Summons  154  Assurance  of  victory  puts  courage  . .  into  the 
most  white-livered,  and  fearful  souldier.  1710  Hearnb 
Collect.  (O.  H.S.)  III.  21  A  white  liver'd,  sneaking,  mean- 
spirited . .  Fellow.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  Ii,  A  double- 
faced,  whitedivcred,  sneaking  spy.  1888  Mrs.  H.  Ward 
Robt.  Elsmere  xviii,  No  need  to  be  white-Uvered,  but  every 
need . .  to  take  no  hasty  needless  offence. 

Whltelow,  obs.  form  of  Whitlow. 

WMtely  (hwai-tli),  a.  Now  only  Sc.  Forms  : 
4  whitUche,  4,  7  whitly,  6  whitUe,  whytley, 
whytely,  5-whitely  ;  Sc.  5  quhitlie,  6  quhitly, 
quhytly,  quhittlie.  [f.  White  a.  + -ly  l.]  Whit- 
ish; pale;  light-complexioned,  'fair*. 

X398  Trevisa  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  iv.  ix.  (Tollem.  MS.l,  [A 
phlegmatic  man  is]  whitly  in  face,  ferful  of  Hcrte.  Ibid.  xi. 
vi,  Rauene  briddes  while  J>ey  ben  whitliche  \ed.  1495  whit- 
lew,  1535  whitelewe,  1582  whitlewe]  in  fe^eris,  or  >ey  ben 
blake.  *:  1410  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  iii,  A  Bucke 
is  a  diuerse  bcste  ;  he  hath  nought  his  beer  as  an  hert,  for 
he  is  more  whitely.  c  1480  Henbyson  Test.  Cress.  314  Four 
)okkit  steidis  full  different  of  hew... The  secund  steid.. 
(Quhitlie  and  pailL    1548  Recorde  Uri>i.  Physick  x.  (1651) 


82  If.  .the  colour  of  the  garland  (of  the  urine]  be  white,  or 
whitely,  it  is  a  token  full  of  good  hope,  a  1578  Linuesay 
(Pitscottie)  C^rtTw.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  17  He  was  fair  and 
quhittlie.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  in.  i.  198  A  whitly  wanton, 
with  a  veluet  brow,  With  two  pitch  bals..for  eyes,  c  1645 
Howkll  Lett.  w.  xxii.  (1890)  414  Those  whitely  Stars.. 
Which  make  the  Milky-Way.  1684  Bunyan  Pilgr.  11.  141 
You  have  his  whitely  Look.  1737  Ramsay  Sc.  Prov.  (1750) 
112  Whitely  things  are  ay  tender.  1833  New  Monthly  Mag. 
May  65,  I  know  him  by  his  whitely  eyes. 

Comb.  1528  Paynell  Salerne's  Regim.  (1541)  e  iij,  A 
fleniatike  person  is  whytly  coloured  :  the  colerike  is  browiie 
and  tawny.  1588  Cert.  Advert,  out  of  Irel.  B  3,  The  Prince 
of  Ascule  was  a  slender  made  man.. whitely  faced.  1656 
Mercurius  Politicus  No.  330  Flaxen  haired,  whitely  faced. 

Whitely  (hwai-tli),  adv.  [f.  White  a.  +  -ly  -.] 
So  as  to  be  or  appear  white ;  with  a  white  colour 
or  aspect. 

1398  Trevisa  Bltrth.  De  P.  R.  viii.  xxvi.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
Amonge  all  sterres  Venus  schinel)  most  comfortabely  and 
whitly.  i6n  Cotgr.,  Candideinent,  whitely,  fairely,  in 
white.  x8i8  Keats  Endym.  i.  626  See  her  hovering  feel. 
More  bluely  vein'd,..more  whitely  sweet  Than  those  of  sea- 
born Venus.  1844  Browning  Laboratory  i.  These  faint 
smokes  curling  whitely.  1876  Hardy  Eihelberta  i,  A 
whitely  shining  oval  of  still  water. 

Whitely,  var.  Qditely  adv. 

White  man.     Also  f  white-man,  whiteman. 

1 1.  A  man  clothed  in  white :  cf.  White  a.  '6. 
In  quot.  1691,  a  surpliced  chorister.   Obs.  rare. 

1691  [see  Whits  boy  2}.  1693  D'Emilianne's  Hist.  Monast. 
Orders  xix.  216  Of  the  Order  of  the  White  Men.  In  the 
year  1399,.  .a  certain  Priestj  came  down  from  the  Alpes  into 
Italy,.. (Jloathed  all  in  White,  ..  great  crouds  both  of  Men 
and  Women  ..  followed  him,  and  took  White  Cloaths  like- 
wise on  their  Backs. 

2.  A  man  belonging  to  a  race  having  naturally 
light-coloured  skin  or  complexion :  chiefly  applied 
to  those  of  European  extraction  :  see  White  a,  4. 

1695  MoTTEUX  tr.  St.-Olon's  Morocco  12  [The  Moors  of 
Tetuan]  are  White.men,  pretty  well  Civiliz'd.  1791  W. 
Bartram  Carolina  96  The  centinels.  .perceiving  that  1  was 
a  whiteman,  ventured  to  hail  me.  1835  C.  F.  Hoffman 
Winter  in  West  I.  164  We  white  men  have  been  spoiled  by 
education;  we  have  been  taught  to  think  many  things 
necessary  that  you  red  men  can  do  well  without.  1904 
Hazzledine  {titled  The  White  Man  in  Nigeria. 

b.  orig.  U,S,  slang.  A  man  of  honourable 
character  such  as  one  associates  with  a  European 
(as  distinguished  from  a  negro)  :  see  White  a.  4  b. 

1883  Century  Mag.  XXVI,  913A  You've  behaved  to  me 
like  a  white  man  from  the  start.  1887  Pall  Alall  Gaz. 
22  June  5  Tricoupis  the  President  is  a  white  man — an 
extremely  white  man. 

White  meat,  whitemeat.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
(Also  with  hyphen.)  [White  a.  2,  Meat  sb.  2. 
Cf.  MSw.  kvitmater  pi.  (Sw.  m'tmat).']  a.  collect. 
sing,  or  pi*  Foods  prepared  from  milk ;  dairy 
produce  (occas.  including  eggs). 

ct49S  ^<^'  in  Wr.-Wulcker  661/11  Hoc  lacticintum, 
wyttemel.  c  1450  Mirk*s  Festial  84  5e  most  fast  from  all 
maner  flesch  mete  and  whyt-mete.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg. 
129/r  Without  etyng  fysshe  ne  mylke  egges  or  whyte  mete. 
1538  FiTZWARREN  iH  Lett.  Su^Ar.  Monast.  (Camden)  216 
Concernyng  forbyddyng  of  whytmeates  in  Lente.  1577 
GooGE  HeresbacfCs  Hnsb.  ni.  148  The  olde  wtyters  doo 
teache  the  making  of  a  kinde  of  white  meate,  not  much 
vnlike  to  Welcurdes.  1584  Cogan  Haven  Health  cxciii. 
X50  A  thirde  kinde  of  meats,  which  is  neither  fishe  nor 
fleshe,  commonly  called  white  meatest  as  egges,  milke, 
butter,  cheese.  1617  Mobyson  ///«.  iiL  148  'Ihe  Cowes.. 
with  large  vdders,  yeelding  plenty  of  whitmeates.  i6ao 
Brent  tr.  Sarpi's  Counc.  Trent  i.  4  Giuing.. power  to  eate 
egges  and  whitmeats  on  fasting  dayes.  1796  l)p.  G.  Hay  in 
Ushaw  Mag.  Dec.  (1913)286  In  those  countries  where  people 
have  nothing  else  to  eat  with  their  bread  but  whitemeats ; 
these  are  more  or  less  permitted  in  Lent  itself:  and  in 
some  places  Eggs  also.    1886  Elworthy  W.  Sotn.  Gloss. 

b.  //.  Certain  white  or  light-coloured  flesh 
foods  (see  quot.  1877). 

175*  CiiESTERF,  Lett.  (1774)  II.  233  Pray  leave  off.. your 
. .  pastry,  fat  creams,  and .  .dumplings  ;  and  then  you  need 
not  confine  yourself  to  white  meats,  which  I  do  not  take  to 
be  one  jot  wholesomer  than  beef,  mutton,  and  partridge. 
1877  A^  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  White  meats,  the  flesh  of  Iamb, 
veal,  and  rabbits, .  .chickens,  pheasants,  and  partridges. 
C.  attrib. 

i7ai  N.  Blundell  Diary  (18^5)  175  April  25th.     It  being 
a  White-Meat  day  I  dined  at  a  I'ablebymyself  at  the  Swan. 
d.  as  adj.  {Jig.)    Mean,  pusillanimous. 

?rt  1611  BicAUM.  &  Ft,  Four  Plays  (1647)  33/1  Sirha,  sirha, 
this  whitineat-spirit's  not  yours. 

White  monk.  [White  a.  6 a.:  cf.  White 
FBiAB.]  A  Cistercian  monk :  so  called  from  the 
colour  of  the  habit  of  undyed  wool. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden{Ro\h)  VIII.  31  He  madeBaldewyn 
Jje  whi^te  monk  archbisshop  of  Caunterbury.  C1400  Rom. 
Rose  6695  These  chanouns  regulers  Or  white  monkes  or 
these  blake.  x5i7Torkington/*;V^.  (i884)7Seynt  Klyn.. 
lith  in  a  ffayer  place  of  religion  of  whith  monks.  <:  1630 
KiSDON  Surv.  Devon  §  136.  (1810)  152  Duke  Alfred  erected 
a  fair  abbey  for  white  monks  of  the  order  of  Cistercians. 
1799  J-  Kobertson  Agric,  Perth  566. 

Whiten  (hw3i-t*n),  v.  Also  5  qwhittyn,  5,  9 
dial,  whitten,  6  whyten,  whyghten.  [f.  White 
a.  +  -EN  °.     Cf.  ON.  kvltna  to  become  white.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  or  render  white  ;  to  impart  a 
white  colour  or  appearance  to.     a.  gen. 

ax3oo  E.  E,  Psalter  I.  9  [Ii,  7]  pou.salt  wasche  me,.. 
And  ouer  snawe  sal  1  whitened  be.  155a  Hulokt,  Whyghten, 
albo,..caudefacio.  1814  Scott Zrf. ^/f/«  iir.  xv,  Whiten'd 
with  foam  a  thousand  streams  I^eap  from  the  mountain's 


crown.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xxxiv,  Take  care,  while 
you  are  young,  that  you  can  think  in  those  days,  '  /  never 
whitened  a  hair  of  her  dear  head.'  X873  Black  Pr.  Thitle 
i,  The  sea  whitened  by  the  rushing  of  the  wind. 

b.  To  cover,  coat,  or  overspread  with  something 
white  ;  spec,  to  whitewash ;  to  coat  (metal)  with 
tin,  to  tin. 

Also  said  (chiefly  ioet,  or  rhet^  of  a  white  substance  or 
a  number  of  white  oDJects  covering  or  spread  over  a  surface. 

X435  MisyN  F^ire  of  Love  11.  ix.  95  Of  qwhome  sum  t>er 
fowlnes  to  hyde  or  J>er  bewte  J>a  study  to  increse  with  paynt- 
ynge  of  begillynge  avotre  l^er  faces  ^^a  color  &  qwhittyn. 
1664  in  W.  O.  Blunt  Ch.  Chester-le-Street  (1884)  96  For 
whitning  the  church  four  pound  ten  shillings,  1687  A, 
Lovell  tr.  ThevcnoCs  Trav.  11.  88  In  this  Countrey  of 
Persia, . .  they  whiten,  or  if  you  will,  tinn,  brass  and  copper 
otherwise  than  with  us.  1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N.  i.  i.  I.  6 
To  put  it  \sc.  a  pin-head]  on,  is  a  peculiar  business,  to  whiten 
the  pins  is  another.  1874  J.  Birch  Country  Archil.  44 
Lath,  plaster,  float,  set  and  twice  whiten  all  ceilings  through- 
out, 1891  Hardy  Tess  Ii,  I  shall  get  the  house  swept  out 
and  whitened  to-morrow  morning. 

1703  Poi'E  Thebais -i<^i  Where.. human  bones  yet  whiten 
all  the  ground.  1719  Voung  Busiris  i.  i,  Sails  unnumber'd 
whiten  all  the  stream.  1823  Scott  Qncntin  D.  xxv, 
Meadows,  .whitened  with  the  numerous  tents  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy's  army.  1854  J.  S.  C.  Abbott  Napoleon  (1855) 
I.  xxi.  335  The  mountains,  whitened  with  snow,  were  swept 
by  the  bleak  winds  of  winter. 

C.  To  make  white  by  depriving  of  the  natural 
colour ;  to  blanch  ;  to  bleach ;  to  make  pale. 

1693  Evelyn  De  La  Quint.  Compl.  Gard.  1 1. 148  To  tie  up 
.  .the  tops  of  the  Leaves  of  Long  Lettuce  .  ,lo  make  them 
Cabbage,  or  at  least  to  whiten  them.  1726-31  Waldron  Descr, 
Isle  of  Man  (1865)  15  A  good  air  to  whiten  cloth.  1791  Cow- 
PER  Iliad viiUQo  Fear  whiten'd  every  cheek.  1791  Hamil- 
ton Bert/toilet  s  Dyeing  I.  i.  i.  iii.  51  Oxygen  is  capable  of 
whitening.. the  colouring  matter.  1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts 
767  {Leather)  The  effects  of  the  paste  are  to  whiten  the 
skins,  to  soften  thenj,  and  to  protect  them  from  the  hardening 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  j86o  Geo.  Eliot  Mill  on  Fl. 
\u  xii,  I've  got  cloth  as  has  never  been  whittened. 

d.  ^g.  To  free  or  clear  from  evil,  guilt,  or  the 
like ;  also,  to  cause  to  seem  right,  good,  pure, 
etc. ;  to  give  a  specious  appearance  to. 

c  i^io  Alphabet  of  Tales  123  He  went  &  shrafe  hym  of 
all  his  synys.  ..  And  onone  as  he  come  In,  ^is  man  ..  said  j 
'  A  !  welcom,  frend  !  com  ner,  for  Jjou  base  wele  whittend 
Jw.'  [1667  Observ.  Burning  Loud.  10  And  which  are  never 
true  but  by  a  supposition  that  if  they  doe  not  happen  in  our 
Countrey,  they  may  happen  in  another,  which  is  called  to 
Whiten  Black]  1679  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  I,  Pref.  (c)  2  b, 
Such  remarkable  blemishes,  that,, no  man,. can  go  about 
the  whitening  them.  1687  Drvden  Hind  4-  P*  i.  ^4  'Ihe 
bristl'd  Baptist  Boar,  impure  as  He,  (But  whitn'd  with  the 
foam  of  sanctity).  1873  H.  Spencer  Study  Social,  ix.  (1877) 
220  By  selecting  the  evidence  any  society  may  be  relatively 
blackened,  and  any  other  society  relatively  whitened, 

2.  ifitr.  To  become  or  turn  white ;  to  assume  a 
white  colour  or  aspect ;    vaguely.,  to  appear  white. 

a  1633  G.  H p:bbert  yacula  Prudentum  943 Thornes  whiten 
yet  doe  nothing.  1707  Mortimer  Husb.  451  They  \sc.  Car- 
dons  Spanish]  whiten  in  about  three  Weeks  and  are  fit  to 
eat.  17*0  Pope  Iliad  xxi.  382  A  Foam  whitens  on  the  purple 
Waves.  1725  —  Odyss.  ix.  160  The  sea  whitens  with  the 
rising  gale.  1796  Kirwan  Eletii,  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  152  When 
heated,  it  hardens  and  whitens.  1831  James  Philip  Aug. 
xvi.  Let  his  corpse  remain  unburied,  and  his  bones  whiten 
in  the  wind  !  1833  Tennyson  Lady  ofShalott  \,  ii,  Willows 
whiten,  aspens  quiver,..  By  the  island  in  the  river.  1853 
LoNGF.  tr-  Dante.,  Purgat.  xvi.  143  Behold  the  dawn,.. 
Already  whitening.  1914  *  Ian  Hay  '  Knt.  on  Wheels  xiv, 
His  hair  was  whitening. 

b.  To  turn  pale,  esp.  from  fear  or  other  emo- 
tion.    (Cf.  Redden  v.  2  b.) 

1783  Justamond  tr.  Raynats  Hist.  Indies  V.  192  All  the 
human  species,  in  general,  whitens  in  the  snow,  and  is  tarmed 
in  the  sun.  i8ax  Shelley  Gincvra  66  The  cheek  that 
whitens.  1880  Rhoda  Bkouchton  Second  Thts.  in.  iv, 
'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,*  he  says  almost  inaudibly,  and 
whitening. 

C.  Jig.  :   cf,  I  d. 

1758  H.  W ALpQLK  Catal.  Roy.  Authors  itjsg)  I.  172  What 
character  that  he  has  censured,  has  whitened  by  examina- 
tion. i8oi  S.  &  Ht.  Lee  Cant.  T.  V.  90  1 1 . ,  bids  us  whiten 
by  a  comparison  with  the  imperfections  of  others. 

Hence  Whitened  (hwai't'nd),//*/.  a. 

a  1711  Ken  Hymns  Evaug.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  4  Patin 
and  Chalice  were  of  whiien'd  Clay,  i860  Froude  Hist.  Eng, 
xxiv.  V.  37  The  sunlight  stared  in  white  and  stainless  upon 
the  whitened  aisles;  the  churches  were  new  whiteliined. 
187J)  Jefperies  Wild  Life  in  S.  Co,  ii.(i889)  18  That  peculiar 
whitened  appearance  left  when  water  has  passed  over  vege- 
tation. 1881  —  Wood  Magic  II.  iv.  99  In  his  rage  and  fear, 
with  whitened  face. 

Whiten,  obs.  or  dial.  f.  Whiting  sb.  and  vbl.  sb. 
Whitener  (hwsi-t'naj).   [f.  Whiten  v.  +  -erI.] 

1.  One  who  whitens,  in  any  sense ;  spec,  a  person 
employed  in  bleaching  or  other  whitening  process, 

1611  Cotgr.,  B/anchisseur,..a  whilener  of  clothes.  1637 
Cromfton's  Jurisd.  179  No  tawer  or  whltener  of  skins  shall 
remain  in  the  forests,  c  1^00  Kennett  MS.  Lansd.  lojj 
Bleacher,  a  whiteneror  whitester  ofUnnen.  1748  Richard. 
SON  Clarissa  (1768)  Vll.  Ixxxiv.  291  A  partial  whitener  of 
his  own  cause,  or  blackencr  of  another's.  x88i  Instr. 
Census  Clerks  (1885)  45  Pin  Maker.  .Whitener.  1895  Daily 
News  15  Nov.  7/1  Waiter  Wells,  a  silver-plater,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Messrs.  Elkington,. .  Frank  Naylor,  whitener 
antf  repairer,  employed  by  Messrs.  Elkington. 

2.  A  thing  that  whitens;  spec,  a  substance  or 
agent  used  for  whitening,  bleaching,  etc. 

1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  i.  ii.  6  Wind  is  a  Dryer, ..  Frost 
a  Cooler,  Dryer,  a  Whitener. 

Whiteness  (hwai-tnes).  Also  (with  shortened 
root-vowel)  5  whitt-,  whytneaae,  5-6  whitneaae. 


WHITENING. 

[OE.  hwiines :  see  White  a.  and  -nkss.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  white ;  white  colour 
or  api^carance. 

971  BiicAL  Horn,  7  Seo  rcadncs  baere  rosan  \\xc^  on  l>c,  S: 
seo  hwitnes  ^re  lilian  scmej*  on  >e.  c  1400  Fiigr.  SmvU 
(Caxton  1483)  IV.  iv.  60  The  fayre  blosmcwhos  whytenes 
passyd  the  snowe.  « 1425  tr.  Ardeme's  Trtat.  Fisttiia  etc. 
47  pe  woDdes  haj»  hardnes  wi|>  whilenes  and  redenes.  1483 
Caik.  Au^i.  4i6'2  Whitmesse,  aJbtdo.  1577  Googe  ir. 
Htrt^acKs  livsK  39  The  webbe  is  layde  out  in  the  hotte 
Sonne,  ..  whereby  it  is  brought  to  a  passin<;  whitenesse. 
xS9a  Grkene  Greene's  Vis.  Wks.  (Grosart)  XII.  209  The 
wUtenesse  of  their  haircs  bewrayed  the  number  of  their 
da>-es.  1613  Pl'RChas  PttgHmase  viii.  iii.  623  The  brigbt- 
nesse  of  the  Starres  and  whitenesse  of  the  snow,  not  suffering 
them  to  be  quite  forlome  in  darkenesse.  a  1630  Nobcate 
Mtniafura  (1Q19)  98  Temper  them  with  white  lead  to  wh.at 
whytnes  you  please.  J756  C  Lucas  Ess,  IVaiers  1 1.  52  Salts 
ofdifferentdegreesof  purity  and  whiteness.  1827  Faraday 
Cium.  MoMtp.  xxiv.,(i842)  648  Heat  a  little  chloride  of 
silver,  .to  whiteness,  1887  F.  M.  Crawford  Saracimsca 
iii.  His  very  dark  eyes  and  complexionmade  more  notice- 
able by  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  bis  hair. 

b.  Of  the  human  skin  or  face  :  \{<i)  Lightness 
or  fairness  of  complexion  ,   (^)  Paleness,  pallor. 

1398  Trevisa  Barih.  De  F.  R,  xv.  Ixvi.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
Gallia.  ha>  J>at  name.. of  whitenes  of  men  for  Gallia  is 
grewe  and  is  to  menynge  mylke.  1583  T.  Washington  tr, 
li'ichalays  Vttjf.  iv.  viii.  i  ig  Their  beautie,  whitenesse, . .  and 
shamefast  grace.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV^  1.  i.  68  The  white- 
nesse in  thy  Cheeke  Is  apter  then  thy  Tongue,  to  tell  thy 
Errand.  1794  S.  Williams  Verviont  389  The  white  men. . 
lose  their  whiteness  and  become  brown  or  red.  i8ai  Lamb 
EUa  Ser.  1.  Old  Benchers^  His  cheeks  were  colourless,  even 
to  whiteness.  1857  G.  A.  Lawrenck  Guy  Liv.  vi'i,  It  was 
no  blush  now,  but  a  dead  waxen  whiteness,  that  came  over 
the  beautiful  face. 

a  c[i\SLsi-co/u:r.  A  white  substance  or  part  of 
something, 

1560  Bi^/e  (Geneva)  Tobit  ii.  10  A  whitenes  came  in  mine 
eies,  &  I  went  to  the  phisicians  who  helped  me  not.  i^ 
Shaks.  P'ch.  4-  Ad.  iito  A  purple  floure.  .checkred  with 
white,  Resembling  well  his  pale  cheekes,  and  the  blood. 
Which.. vpon  their  whitenesse  stood.  1650  Jkr.  Tavlor 
Nc/y  Living'w.  §  la  360  Those  Creatures  that  live  amongst 
the  snowes..turnewhite  with  their,  .conversation  with  such 
perpetual  whitenesses.  1651  French  Distill,  i.  34  These 
Rinds  must  be  fresh,  and  (the  inward  whiteness  being 
separated)  be  bruised.  1885  *  F.  Anstey*  Tinted  Vemtsy^ 
[To  a  barber]  Do  you  not  swathe  them  in  the  garb  of  liumili- 
ation,  and  daub  their  countenances  with  whiteness?  1905 
R.  Bacot  Fassport  ix.  79  The  water-lilies  lifted  their  pure 
whiteness  to  the . .  sunbeams. 

d.  jig.  Purity,  stainless  character  or  quality, 

1555  Bradford  in  Coveraale  Lett.  Martyrs  (1564)  285 
Sope,  though  it  be  blacke,  soileth  not  the  clothe, ..  so  doth 
the  blacke  crosse  helpe  vs  to  more  whitenes.  1645  Milton 
Tetrach.  Wks.  1851  IV.  181  To  vindicat  the  whitenes  and 
the  innocence  of  this  divine  Law,  from  the  calumny  it  findes, 
1663  Cowley  Verses  ^  Ess.^  Horace  iii.  i.  3  To  Virgin 
Minds,  which  yet  their  Native  whiteness  hold, , .  these  truths 
I  tell.  z8i6  Hyron  Ch.  Har.  in.  Ivii,  He  had  kept  The 
whiteness  of  his  soul.  1884  Harrop  Bolingbroke  \.  44  Such 
..was  the  whiteness  of  his  record  in  this  respect. 

Whitening  (hwsi-t'nig),  vbL  sb,    [f.  Whiten 

V.  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  action,  or  a  process,  of  making  white ; 
bleaching,  whitewashing,  tinning,  etc. ;  also  fig. 
Also,  the  fact  or  process  of  becoming  white. 

x6oi  Holland  Pliny  xxxi.xi.  II.  423  An  artificiall  devise 
to  make spunges looke  white  ;.  .if  the  softest.. be.  .bathed. . 
in  the  fome  of  salt :  after  which  they  ought  to  be  laid  abroad 
in  the  moon-shine, . .  that  thereby  they  may  take  their  whiten- 
ing. 1705  Addison  ItcUyy  etc.  489  They  have.. great  Com- 
modities for  Whitening  [=  bleaching],  iji^  Guardian 
No.  109  f  6  Oiu:  Faces  debar  us  from  all  artificial  Whiten- 
ings.  1839  Urb  Z?/V/.  Arts Q$6Vm  manufacture..  .9. Whiten- 
ing or  tinning.  X854  R.  11.  Patterson  Ess.  Hist.  &  ^ri 
(1863)34  Whitening  of  the  seams— a  disagreeable  vestiarjan 
phenomenon  produced  by  the  surface.. of  the  cloth  being 
rubbed  oflF.  1857  Miller  Elem.  C/iem.j  Org.  (1862)  xi.  §  2. 
773  After  another  scraping  on  llie  flesh  side,  or  whitening,  it 
[sc,  the  skin]  is  ready  to  be  stored  away.  1877  Paper  hanger 
etc  69  If  the  ceiling  is  a  new  one,  prime  with  water,  soft 
soap,  and  a  little  lime  before  whitening.  1878  Seelev  Stein 
II.  401  That  pwpular  agitation,  that  hrst  whitening  of  the 
waves  for  the  storm  of  the  Anti-Napoleonic  Revolution. 
1891  Atheitaeum  26  Dec. 870/2  It  goes  too  far  in  its  blacken- 
ing of  Macbeth  and  in  its  whitening  of  Lady  Macbeth. 

2.  concr.  =  Whiting  vbl.  sb.  4. 

1^10  Lady  G.  Baillie  Househ,  Bk.  (S.H.S.  it)ji)  84  For 
whittining  to  the  wals  is.  3d.  1823  J.  Badcock  Dom. 
Aviusem.  29  Derbyshire  stone,  whitening  and  plaister  of 
Paris.  xpo6 '  G.  Travers  '  Grtnvthi.  5  The  smell  of  moisture 
and  bathbfick  and  whitening. 

3.  allrib.  and  Comb, 

1797  MMtD'ARBLAY/^/flry,  Let.  to  Mrs.  Francis  16  Nov., 
The  silver  of  our  plated  [spoons]  having  feloniously  made  off 
tmder  cover  of  the  whitening-brush.  1800  Hull  Advertiser 
7  June  3/3  The  warehouses,  whitening-house,.. whitening 
and  panting  mills.  i8a6  Galt  Last  ^Lairds  xxxiv.  304 
Jenny.,  vras.  .whitewasliing  the  lintels  of  the  lower  windows 
with  an  old  hearth-brush  ;  ner  whitening-pot  was  a  handless 
and  cripple  tureen.  1875  Knicht  Diet.  Atcch.^  Whitening' 
machine^  a  machine  for  removing  the  red  skin  or  cuticle 
from  the  grain  of  rice. 

Wlu'tening,  ppl.  a.  [£  as  prec.  +  -iwa  2  ] 
That  whitens ;  making  or  becoming  white. 

X64X  J.  Jackson  True  Evang.  T.  ii.  143  The  bleaching, 
whitening,.,  cleansing  quality  of  Christs  blood.  1648  J. 
Brau.most  Psyche  vii.  Iv,  Made  not  by  scorching  hut  by 
whitening  light.  i7o4Pope.S>>-/«^i9Two  S wains.. Pour'd 
o'er  the  whitening  vale  their  fleecy  care.  i8ai  Scott  Pirate 
xxxvii.  My  whitening  bones  will  swing  in  the  gibbet-irons. 
X859  Hawthorne  Fr,  4-  //.  Note-bks.  (1871)  Ii.  274  Marks 
of.  .coming  age  in  many  a  whitening  liair.    1909  Bt;cHAH 
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JVatcher  hy  Threshold^  etc.  88  My  whitening  face  must  have 
tolil  them  a  tale. 

Whi-te-pot, whitepot.  Also 6-7 whitpot. 

[Pot  sb.'^  I  b.]  A  dish  made  (chiefly  in  Devon- 
shire) of  milk  or  cieain  boiled  with  various  in- 
gredients, as  eggs,  fl6ur,  raisins,  sugar,  spices,  etc. ; 
a  kind  of  custard  or  milk-pudding.    Also  allrib, 

1577  Batman  Golden  Bk.  Leaden  Gods  30  Hee  is  caried  on 
the  Backes  of  foure  Deacons,  after  the  maner  of  carying 
Whytepot  Queenes,  in  Westerne  Maygames.  1578  Lytb 
Dodcens  iv.  xlv.  468  The  nieale  of  Bockewheate  is  vsed.  .to 
make  pappe,whitpottes  and.. cakesofliglit  digestion.  X589 
R.  Harvey  PL  Fere.  (1590)  A  ij  b,  Someauncient  familiantie 
betweene  a  western  fellow,  and  a  whitpot.  1630  J.  Tay- 
lor (Water  P.)  Gt.  Eater  Kent  Wks.  i.  146  'J'he  Norfolk 
Duniplin,  and  the  Deuonshire  White-pot.  1632  Brome 
Northern  Lasse  v.  viii,  Ha'  you  any  Wliilpots?  1653 
Urquhart  Rabelais  11.  iv.  19  They  served  in  this  whitepot- 
meat  to  him  in  a  huge  great  Bell.  X708  W.  King  Cookery 
(1709)  75  Cornwal  Squab- Pye,  and  Devon  White-Pot  brings, 
And  Lei'ster  Beans  and  Bacon.  X747  Mrs.  G\.k?&^  Cookery 
ix.  79  A  Rice  White-Pot.  1880  Hardy  Trtiinpei- Major 
xvi,  Seventy  rings  of  black-pot,  a  dozen  of  white-pot,  and 
twenty-five  knots  of  tender.,  chitterlings. 

Wnlteret,  var.  Whitret,  weasel. 
Wb.i'te-skin,  a.  and  sb. 

A.  adj.   ?  Having  or  resembling  a  white  skin. 
1634  QuARLES  Mildreiados  xv.Thecoorsegrain'd  Lockrom, 

and  tlie  white-skin  Lawne  Are  both  subjected  to  the  selfe- 
saine  Fate.  x8a3  Jas.  Kennedy  Poems  85  (E.D.D.)  Wauk- 
ing  some  wife's  white  skin  blankets,  Or  some  flannel  for  her 
douf. 

B.  sb.  A  white-skinned  man,  a  white  man.  (Cf. 
redskin.^ 

1826  J.  F.  Cooper  L^t  oj  Mohicans  xiv,  'T would  have 
been . .  an  inhuman  act  for  a  white-skin ;  but  'tis  the . .  natur' 
of  an  Indian.  1874  Bleek  in  Folklore  (1919)  XXX.  155 
The  red  Bushman  looks  down  upon  the  black-man  quite  as 
much  as  any  orthodox  while  skin  does. 

Whitesmith!  (hvv3i*tismij>).  [Cf.  White  (7. 
2  b,  and  Blacksmith.]  a.  A  worker  in  *  white 
iron ' ;  a  tinsmith,  b.  One  who  polishes  or  finishes 
metal  goods,  as  distinguished  from  one  who  forges 
them  ;  also,  more  widely,  a  worker  in  metals. 

130a  in  Cat.  Pat,  Rolls  50  John  son  of  Jobn  le  Wbyte- 
smith.  X682  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1735/4  Joseph  Carles  of 
Birmingham  in  the  County  of  Warwick  White-Smith,  having 
..received  several  Edge-Tools  to  be  mended,  a  1708  T. 
Ward  Efig.  Rej.  iii.  (1710)  2  For  not  a  White-Smith  nor 
a  Black,  Could  frame  such  things  as  he  would  lack.  1778 
Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2),  Sxvindojt^  Staff.  .M  one  of  those 
places  which  have  blade-mills,  where_ scythes,  axes,  reaping- 
hooks,  &c.  after  being  prepared  for  it  by  the  white-smiths, 
are  ground  to  a  fine  edge.  1826  Scott  Frov.  Antig.\o\ 
He  was  a  wliite-smith,  and  published  various  lucubrations 
under  the  title  of  the  Tinclarian  Doctor.  1833  [see  below]. 
1866  Rogers  Agric.  ^  Prices  I.  xxiii.  603  The  brass  was 
sometimes  served  out  to  the  whitesmith  to  be  manufactured. 
1886  Fenn  Patience  JVius  xVi,  I  ain't  a  blacksmith,  I'm  a 
whitesmith,  and  work  in  steel. 

Hence  Wliitesmiithery,  the  occupation  of  a 
whitesmith. 

1833  J.  Holland  Mani*j.  Metal  II.  124  A  modern  white- 
smithery  establishment  generally  comprises  the.  .conveni- 
ences requisite  for  the  production  of  every  description  of 
work,  from  what  is  called  blacksmithing.. to,. machine- 
making  or  engineering...  A  first-rate  whitesmith  is  not  only 
required  to  understand  generally  the  qualities  of  common 
iron  and  steel,  and  the  methods  of. .  working  them ;  he  must 
likewise  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
mechanical  science. 

Whi'tesmith  2,  [f.  White  a.  +  the  surname 
of  Sir  William  Sidney  SmiU  (i  764-1 840).]  A 
variety  of  gooseberry  with  white  fruit. 

x86o  R.  Hogg  Fntii  Man.  89  Whitesmith  (Woodward's). 
. .  Skin  white,  and  downy.  190a  Daily  Express  24  July  5/6 
The  coster.,  at  Covent  Garden  exchanging  his  sixpences 
for  281b  baskets  of  *  White-smiths '  or  common  reds  according 
to  the  prevailing  taste  of  his  '  walk '. 

White  staff.    PI.  -staves.    [Staff  sb.^  7.] 

1.  A  white  rod  or  wand  carried  as  a  symbol  of 
office  by  certain  officials,  e.  g.  the  steward  of  the 
king's  household  and  the  lord  high  treasurer; 
hence,  the  office  held  by  these. 

158X  J.  Hamilton  Cath.  Traict.  in  Cath.  Tract.  (S.T.S.) 
90  Sa  thair  men  be  certane  constitute  viththairquhytstaftas 
as  sergeantis.  1640  [see  Staff  sb}  7].  1647  Clarendon 
Hist.  Reb.  I.  §  loi  Sir  Richard  Weston  had  been  advanced 
to  the  White-staff,  into  the  office  of  Lord  high  Treasurer  of 
England.  1678  Jrnl.  Ho.  Comm.  IX.  554/^  1'he  Lords., 
have  appointed  the  Lords  of  the  White  Staves  to  attend  his 
Majesty,  a  170a  Evelyn  Diary  27  Nov.  1666,  Sir  Hugh 
Pollard,  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  died  at  White-hall, 
and  his  Majesty  conferred  the  white  staflTe  on  my  brother 
Commissioner  for  sick  and  wounded.  1714  De  Foe  {title) 
The  Secret  History  of  the  White-Staff,  being  An  Account 
of  Affairs  under  the  Conduct  of  some  late  Ministers,  and  of 
what  might  probably  have  happened  if  Her  Majesty  had 
not  Died.  ^17x5  Burnet  Own  Time  11.  (1724)  L  161  He 
[sc.  Earl  of  Southampton]  said,  he  would  not.,  see  the  ruin 
of  his  countrey  begun,  and  be  silent :  A  white  staff  should 
not  bribe  him.    X827  [see  Staff  sb}  7). 

2.  An  official  who  carries  a  white  staff  (see  1). 
i6ox  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  282  These  two  [sc.  Clerkes 

Comptrollers]  (under  the  white  staves)  bee  comptrollers  of 
all  household  affaires.  Ibid,  293  That  so  the  Lord  Steward, 
the  whiteslaves,  and  officers,  might  have  their  diettes  served 
orderly.  X674  Essex  Papers  (Camden  1890)  256  The  Seals 
being  signed  the  white  staffe  is  to  be  changed.  1675  Ibid, 
(1913)  25  Ye  House  of  Lords.,  order  their  black  Rod  to 
apprehend  ye  Sergeant  of  ye  House  of  Commons,  and 
addresse  to  his  Matl«  byword  of  ye  white-staves  that  another 
Sergeant  might  be  appoynted. 


WHITETHROAT. 

3.  atlrib.  white  staff  officer  =  2. 

1671  E.  Chamderlavne  Fres.  St.  Eng.  1,  (ed.  5)  16a  The 
Lord  Steward  is  a  White-staff  Officer;  for  he  in  the  Kings 
Presence,  carrieth  a  White-staff... This  White-staff  is  taken 
for  a  Commission  ;  at  the  death  of  the  King,  over  tl.e  Hersc 
made  for  the  Kings  Body,  he  breaketh  this  Staff,  and  thereby 
dischargeth  ail  the  Officers,  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  17  Jan. 
1687,  Much  disijourse  that  all  the  White  Staff  Officers., 
should  be  dismiss'd  for  adhering  to  their  Religion.  1708 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4488/2  Garter  King  of  Arms  proclaimed 
his  Royal  Highness's  Stile,  and  the  white  Staff  Officers 
broke  their  Staves,  and  threw  them  into  the  Vault. 

White  stick.     [Stick  j^.I] 

+ 1.  A  piece  of  white  wood  used  as  a  tally.   Obs, 

C1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  233  Lordis  many  tymes.  .taken 
pore  mennus  goodis  &  paien  not  t>erfore  but  white  stickis. 
c  1400  Filgr.  Soivle  iv.  xxxviii.  (1859)  64  The  kyng  hath 
nought  wherof  to  paye  for  his  mete,  but  of  white  stikkes 
that  no  thyng  auailen. 

2.   =  White  staff  i,  3. 

1777  Earl  March  in  Jesse  Sehvyn  <5-  Coniemp.  (1844)  lU. 
256  Lord  Onslow  [as  Comptroller  of  the  Household]  has  Sir 
W.  Meredith's  White  Stick.  1792  Wolcot(P.  Pindar)  Odes 
o/Condol.  I.  vi.  Wks.  1812  HL  86  Then  would  they  ponder 
on  the  white-stick  row  Of  Uxbridge,  Grey  de  Wilton,  Leeds, 
and  Co.  1812  Uyron  Waltz  xiii,  New  white-sticks,  gold- 
Sticks,  broom-sticks,  all  new  sticks  !  1861  Hughes  Tont 
Bro^vn  at  Oxj.  iii,  Lords  and  ladies  in  waiting,  white  sticks 
or  black  rods. 

White-tail  (hwsi'tit^'l).  Also  7  whittaile. 
[Tail  sb.^ 

1.  =  W'heateae2  (q.v.  for  foreign  equivalents). 
Obs.  or  dial. 

x6n  Cotcr.,  Cul  blanc,  the  bird  called  a  Whittaile.  1666 
Merrett  Pinax  178  Oenanthe,  the  Wheat  tar,  or  White 
tail. ..;"«  agro  Wanvicensi  Fallow  Smiiers.  £11705  Ray 
Syti.  Avium  (1713)  76  Oeuanthe..  .Alibi  ab  Uropygii  colore 
While  Tail  dicitur  ut  Iialis  Culo  bianco. 

2.  The  white-tailed  d,t^x  {jCariactis  virginianus), 
a  common  N.  American  species,  having  the  under 
side  of  the  tail  white.     Also  while-tail  deer. 

1888  Lees  &  Cluttekbuck  B.  C.  1887  xxix.  (1892)  323 
Mule-deer  and  cariboo  were  numerous  here,  but  the  white- 
tail,  .was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  X895  Outing  (U.  S.) 
XXVIL  43  The  white-tail  deer  is  especially  prized  as  food. 

"Whlte-tawer :  see  Whittaweb. 

Whitetliorxi  (hwai-tppjii).  Also  with  hyphen, 
or  (now  rarely)  as  two  words.  [White  a.  and 
Thorn  sb.,  after  L.  alba  spina  (whence  F.  aubS- 
jine)\  so  MHG.  wtxdorn  (G.  zveissdortt).']  The 
common  hawthorn.  Cralctgtts  Oxyacantha :  so 
called  from  the  lighter  colour  of  its  bark  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Blackthobn. 

In  U.  S.  applied  to  C  coccinea,  a  species  or  variety  with 
sc.irlet  fruit. 

C126S  Voc.  Plants  in  Wr.-Wulcker  559/25  Bedograge,i. 
spina  alba,  i.  wit}?orn.  138a  Wyclif  Baruch  vi.  70  A  whijt 
thorn,  vpon  whiche  eche  bridde  siitith.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  clxvi.  (IJodl.  MS.),  pese  treen.. 
haue  prickes  as  a  white  (jorne.  1523-34  Fitzherb.  Husb. 
§124  Gette  thy  quyckesettes  in  the  woode-countreye,  and 
let  theym  be  of  whyte-thorne  and  crabtree.  1637  Milton 
Lycidas  48  When  first  the  White  thorn  blows.  1733  W. 
Ellis  Chiltem  *  Vale  Farm.  150  To  be  more  sure  of  a 
strong  Fence,  White-thorn  may  be  made  every  second 
Plant.  1870  MoRKis  Earthly  Far.  ni.  \\.  168  While  round 
about  the  white- thorn  shed  Sweet  fragrance.  X870  Kincsley 
At  Last  V,  The  Banhinias,  like  tall  and  ancient  white- 
thorns, which  shade  the  toad. 

attrib.  X562  Turner  Herbal  11.  73  Matthiolus  holdeth  y*' 
our  haw  tre  or  whyte  thorne  tre  is  Oxyacantha.  X733  Tull 
Horse-hoeing  Husb.  xvi.  243  White-Thorns  will  not  prosper 
set  in  the  Gaps  of  a  White-Thorn  Hedge.  1813  Ann.  Reg.^ 
Chron.  74  He  struck  her  so  violently  with  a  white. thorn 
stick,  .that  she  fell  to  the  ground.  1827  Clare  Sheph.  Cal. 
45  Or  short  note  of  the  changing  thrush  Above  him  in  the 
white-thorn  bush.  1842  I^udon  Suburban  Hort.  105  Ihe 
caterpillars  of  the  white-thorn  butterfly  {Papilio  cratsegi). . 
had. .stripped  all  the  hedges.  1B85  ^kizk  Mariusl.  xiv. 
248  The  torch  of  white-thorn- wood. 

Whitethroat  (hwsinjjiJut),  sb,  (a.)     (Also 

with  hyphen,  and  formerly  as  two  words.)     Name 
of  several  birds  characterized  by  a  white  throat. 

1.  Any  one  of  several  species  of  warbler  {Sylvia), 
esp.  the  common  whitethroat,  S,  cinerea,  and  the 
lesser  whitethroat,  S.  ciimtca. 

X676  Grew  Museum,  Anat.  Stomach  ^  Guts  viii.  38  The 
White-Throat  hath  no  small  Gut.  1688  Holme  Armoury 
II.  247/1  The  White  Throat . .  hath , .  the  upper  surface  of  the 
Body  red.  1774  G.  White  Selbome,  To  Pennant  2  Sept., 
The  note  of  the  whitethroat,  which  is  continually  repeated, 
and  ofte;i  attended  with  odd  gesticulations  on  the  wing,  is 
harsh  and  displeasing. ..In  July  and  August  they. .make 
great  havoc  among  the  summer  fruits.  1825  W.  Cobbett 
Rur.  Rides  (1885)  II.  320  The  sweet  and  soft  voice  of  the 
white-throat.  x8m  Macgillivray  Brit.  Birds  II.  ii,^Sylvia 
hortensis.  The  Garden  Warbler  or  Pettychaps.  . .  Billy 
Whitethroat.  Ibid.  -3,^  Sylvia  garrula.  The  White-breasted 
Warbler.  Lesser  White-throat.  1845  Bhowning  Home. 
tJwughts  jroni  Abr.  ii.  And  after  April,  when  May  follows, 
And  the  whitethroat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows  I 

2.  The  white-throated  sparrow  of  N.  America, 
Zofwlrickia  albicoUis. 

1889  Science-Gossip  XXV.  146  White-throated  sparrows 
sing  magnificently  all  winter  long..  .Here,  .concerted  action 
makes  the  charm.  A  single  white-throat  would  prove  a 
trifle  monotonous.  X902  S.  E.  White  Blazed  Trail  xviii, 
The  notes  of  the  white-throat— the  nightingale  of  the  North. 

B.  adj.  White-throated.     Whitethroat  zvarbler 
=  sense  i  above. 
1876  Rep.  <$•  Trans.  Devonsh.  Assoc.  VIII.  265  The  White- 
throat  Warbler..  .Common  everywliere.     1884  W.  C.  Smith 


WHITEWASH. 

Kiidrostan  6i  O  white-throat  swallow  flicking  The  looh 
with  long  wing. tips. 

WMtewash  (hwsitiwgf),  sb,  [prob.  f.  the 
verb ;  cf.  Wash  sb,  4  d.] 

1 1.  A  cosmetic  wash  formerly  used  for  imparting 
a  light  colour  to  the  skin.   Obs. 

1689  Several ^  Disc.  Vanities  Modish  IVomen  175  Her 
Bottles  of  White  washes,  or  Cosmeticks.  1713  Addisom 
Guardian  No.  ii6  P  i,  I  have  heard  a  whole  Sermon  against 
a  White-wash.  1764  Gray  yemnty  Twitcher  2  When  sly 
Jemmy  Twitcher  had  smugg'd  up  his  face,  With  a  lick  of 
court  whitewash,..  A  wooing  he  went. 

2.  A  liquid  composition  of  lime  and  water,  or 
of  whiting,  size,  and  water,  for  whitening  walls, 
ceilings,  etc. 

16^7  Vanbruch  Relapse  v.  iii,  A  little  Giasing,  Painting, 
Whitewash,  and  Playster,  will  make  it  \sc.  the  house]  last 
thy  time.  1751  Johnson  :ffrt/«(^/er  No.  161  P  4  The  Plaisterer 
having  ..  obliterated,  by  his  White-wash,  all  the  smoky 
Memorials  which  former  Tenants  had  left  upon  the  Cieling. 
1776  G.  Skmple  Building  in  IVater  81  A  Peck  of  Roach- 
lime  was  slacked  into  White-wash.  1853  Mrs.  Gaskell 
Cran/ord  xv,  A  wholesome  smell  of  plaster  and  whitewash 
pervaded  the  apartment.  1858  Hawthoknk  Fr.  <5-  //.  Note^ 
oks.  (1872)  I.  48  Before  the  whitewash  of  Cromwell's  time 
had  overlaid  their  marble  pillars 

attrib.  and  Comb.  xB8x  Century  Mag.  XXIII.  128  '2  With 
whitewash  brush  in  hand.  1B87  Hissky  Holiday  on  Road 
26  Art-ignoring,  whitewash-loving  churchwardens. 

3.  Jiff.  Something  that  conceals  faults  or  gives 
a  fair  appearance:  cf.  next,  2. 

1865  W.  G,  Vmm^kv^  Arabia  II,  21  Such  liberal  semblance 
is  merely  a  surface  whitewash.  1883  Fortn.  Rev.  Feb.  284 
Washed  white  with  the  whitewash  of  diplomacy.  1898 
'  H.  S.  Mkrrihan  '  Roden's  Corner  xi.  116  You  know  your 
uncle's  reputation— the  past  one,  I  mean,  not  the  whitewash. 

4.  An  act  of  *  whitewashing  *,  as  of  a  bankrupt ; 
also  {U.  S.  coUoq,')  a  victory  at  baseball  or  other 
game  in  which  the  opponents  fail  to  score. 

^  1851  J.  Henderson  Excurs.  N.  S.  IValesl.  64  When  once 
in  a  twelvemonth  your  agent  goes  smash,  And  bolts  to  New 
Zealand,  or  gets  a  whitewash.  1B84  Boston  (Mass.)  yrnl, 
13  Sept.,  The  Bostons  Give  the  Lawrence  Team  a  White- 
wash B.ith.  1930  IVestm.  Gaz.  22  May  2/2  The  Report  is 
a  fairly  comprehensive  whitewash  of  everybody  concerned. 

Whitewash,,  v.  [f.  White  sb,  18  +  Wash 
V.  9  b.] 

1.  trans.  To  plaster  over  (a  wall,  etc.)  with  a 
white  composition  ;  to  cover  or  coat  with  white- 
wash.    Also  absoi, 

1591  Pebcivali,  Sp.  Diet.,  EtLxalvegar^  to  white  washe  a 
house.  1707  J.  Stevens  tr.  Ou€vedo'sCoin.  IVks.  (1709)  329 
She  that  White. washes  her  H  ou^e,  has  a  M  ind  to  lett  it.  1780 
CoxE  Russ.  Discov.  216  The  bouses  are.  .plaistered  and 
white-washed.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xliii,  There  were 
workmen  ..  altering,  repairing,  scrubbing,  painting,  and 
wfajte-washing.  1834  ll  Ritchie  PVaitd.  Seine  104  To 
whitewash  a  church  is,  in  our  eyes,  a  profanit>^.  1877  C. 
Geikik  Christ  xxix.  I.  485  The  other  [tomb],  .whitewashed, 
to  warn  passers  by  not  to  defile  themselves  by  too  near  an 
approach  to  the  dead. 

b.  To  apply  a  cosmetic  *  whitewash*  to. 

191a  C.  N.  &  A.  M.  WiLUAMsoN  Guests  of  Hercules  xvii, 
She  whitewashed  her  face  and  had  strange  eyes. 

C.  J«/r.  To  beconie  coated  with  a  white  efflor- 
escence :  see  Whitewashing  vbl.  sb,  i  b. 

1889  C.  T.  Davis  Bricks,  Tiles,  etc.  (ed.  2)  90  The  bricks 
made  from  them  [sc.  clays  on  the  Hudson  River]  usually 
*  whitewash  *  or  '  saltpetre '  upon  exposure  to  the  weather. 

2.  Jig,  To  give  a  fair  appearance  to  ;  to  free,  or 
attempt  to  free,  from  blame  or  taint ;  to  cover  up, 
conceal,  or  gloss  over  the  faults  or  blemishes  of. 

With  various  shades  of  meaning  ;  now  usually  somewhat 
contemptuous,  and  implying  a  false  appearance  of  good. 

1761  CoLMAN  Prose  Sev.  Occas.  (1787)  II.  34  Such  as  are 
blackened  in  the  North  Briton  are.  .whitewashed  in  the 
Auditor.  1764  HoR.  Walpole  Mem.  Reign  Geo.  Ill  (1845) 
II.  35  A  poet  and  an  author  will  go  as  far  in  whitewashing 
a  munificent  tyrant.  1809  .Sir  G.  Jackson  Diaries  ff  Lett^ 
(1873)  I,  36  To  be  entirely  exonerated  from  all  blame,  or— 
in  the  familiar  language  of  the  day — to  be  whitewashed. 
1833  Marryat  Peter  Simple  xxxi,  A  quadroon  and  white 
make  the  mustee  or  one-etghth  black,  and  the  mustee  and 
white  the  mustafina,  or  one.sixteenth  black.  After  that, 
they  are  whitewashed,  ami  considered  as  Europeans,  a  18^5 
Barham  Ingol,  Leg.  Ser.  in.  House'iyarm,  x.  Snore  Hill 
(which  we  have  since  whitewash 'd  to  Snow).  1856  iV.  Brit. 
Rev  XXVI.  87  Mr.  Froude.  .makes  no  attempt,  .to  white- 
wash  Henry :  all  that  he  does  is,  to  remove  as  far  as  be  can, 
the  modern  layers  of  '  black-wash  ',  1867  Tkollope  Chron. 
Barset  I.  vii.  51  She  would  have  given  a  finger  to  wliite- 
wash  Mr.  Crawley  in  the  major's  estimation.  1904  Stubbs 
Lect.  Eur.  Hist.  11.  viii.  229  Charles. .had.  .whitewashed 
the  cruel  persecutions  of  Philip  himself. 

b.  Spec,  To  clear  (a  bankrupt  or  insolvent)  by 
judicial  process  from  liability  for  his  debts.  Also 
with  the  debts,  etc.  as  obj.,  and  intr,  for  pass,  to  go 
through  the  bankruptcy  court. 

1761  Boston  Evg.  Post  2  Aug.  (Thornton  Anier.  Gloss.). 
1773  FooTE  Bankrupt  ll.  (1776)  37  Pass'd  a  few  necessary 
notes  to  get  him  number  and  value,  white-wash 'd  bim,  and 
■ent  bim  home.  1819  Sporting  Mag.  (N.  S.)  IV.  30  Two 
baronets'  sons  pleading  to  be  white>washed,  but  remand^^d 
for  fraud  towards  their  creditors.  ;83a  Egan's  Bk.  Sports 
99/3  The  unthinking  dashing  sparks  whitewash  their  long 
accounts  for  twist,  tape,  and  buckram.  1837  Thackeray 
Ravensiviug  t.  If  I'm  dunned,  I  whitewash.  s88x  K.  J. 
WoRBOisE  Sissie  xxvii,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  your 
father  would  Ui^t  prefer  to  be  made  a  bankrupt  1.  .he  would 
be  *  whitewashed  ,  in  vulgar  parlance. 

3.  In  Baseball  and  other  games:  To  beat  (the 
opponents)  so  that  they  fail  to  score.    U,  S,  colloq. 

You  X. 


81 

1884  Boston  (Mass.)  Jntl  2  Oct.  4  Buflfalo  Whitewashes 

Providence,  and  Philadelphia  Detroit. 

WMtewashed  (hw3i-tiW9j't),  ppl,  a,     [f.  prec 

+  -edI.] 

1.  Covered,  coated,  or  marked  with  whitewash. 

X770  Goldsm.  Des.  Vill.  227  The  white.washed  wall,  the 
nicely  sanded  floor.  1850  Thackerav  Pendennis  UiJ,  A 
flaring  new  whitewashed  mansion.  i88a  Howells  in  Long- 
man's Mag.  1.56  To.. chase  the  flying  tennis-ball  on  the 
whitewashed  lawn, 

2»  Jig,  Freed  from  blame  or  taint  j  glossed  over 
with  a  fair  appearance  :  see  prec.  2, 

1797  D.Simpson  Plea  Relig.  (1808)  155  The  white  washed 
officer  will,  .declare,  .that  he  trusts  he  is  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  vii,  A  white-washed 
Jacobite;  that  is,  one  who  having  been  long  a  nonjuror,., 
had  lately  qualified  himself  to  act  as  a  justice,  by  taking  the 
oaths  to  government.  1859  ^^^^s  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  ii.  II. 
X.  239  The  whitewashed  tnumphs  of  despotism, 

wkitewasher  (,hw3i't|W9:j3j).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ER  ^]     One  who  or  that  which  whitewashes. 

1.  One  who  lays  on  a  coat  of  whitewash. 
In  quot.  1752  contemptuously  for  a  clumsy  artist. 

175a  FooTE  Taste  I,  Thou  Dauber,  thou  execrable  White, 
washer.  s866  Mrs.  Gaskell  Wivesi^  Dau.  xxv,  The  ladders 
of  wbitewashers  and  painters  were  sadly  in  the  way  of  the 
ladies. 

2.  Jig,  One  who  (or  something  that)  frees  from 
blame,  conceals  faults,  or  imparts  a  fair  appearance. 

i86a  M.  Napier  Visct.  Dundee  1 1.  228  note,  A  devoted  and 
skilful  white-washer  of  Scotch  fanatics.  1889  Mona  Cairo 
IVing  0/  Azrael  xxxi.  Death  is.,  the  great  white  washer. 

3.  slang  or  colloq,  A  final  glass  of  white  wine 
taken  after  dinner, 

1881  J.  Grant  Cameronians  lii,  The  General.. insisted.. 
on  one  more  glass  of  dry  sherry,  'just  as  a  white-washer '. 

Wkitewashin^  ^hwai-tiw^Jiij),  vbl,  sb,  [f. 
Whitewash  v.  +  -ing  *.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  coating  with  white- 
wash. 

1663  Gerbier  Counsel  Zo  White-washing  and  stopping,  at 
three  pence  a  yard,  ij^  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVII.  234  They 
use  Glue  made  very  thin,  .instead  of  Size,  for  White- wash- 
ing. 1834  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Boarding'ho.  i,  The  area  and 
the  area  steps,  and  the  street-door  and  the  street-door  steps 
..were  all  as  clean. .as  indefatigable  white-washitig,  and 
hearth-stoning,and  scrubbing  and  rubbing, could  make  them, 
b.  The  production  of  a  white  eftlorescence  (salt- 
petre rot:  see  Saltpetre  a)  on  a  brick  wall. 

1^9  C.  T.  Davis  Bricks^  Tiles,  etc  (ed.  a)  97  In  damp 
positions,  .brick  walls  are  often  covered  with  a  crystalline 
substance  of  a  white  fleecy  appearance,  suggestive  of  hoar- 
frost,, .which,  .absorbs  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere., 
and  carries  off  the  paint  in  large  patches,  and  the  process  is 
called  by  the  English  workmen  *  saltpetring  \  and  sometimes 
in  this  country  it  is  termed  *  whitewashing  '. 

2.  Jig. :  see  Whitewash  v,  a,  2  b. 

180s  Marvellous  LoveSiory  II.  320  To  set  at  defiance  the 
wholesome  restrictions  imposed  upon  society,  by  coun- 
tenancing Mrs.  Smeddy's  white-washing  [by  marriage  after 
an  immoral  connexionj,  1823  Blaiktu.  Mag.  XIV.  loi,  I 
have  been  white-washed  by  the  Insolvent  Court..,  let  all 
my  sins  go  witij  that  white -wash  ing.  1855  Kincslkv  Misc. 
(1859)  I.  7,  I  tbmk  the  book  an  altogether  foolish.. book|.. 
having  but  one  object,  the  whitewashing  of  James. 

3.  cUlrib.  (in  lit,  ox  fig.  sense). 

1817  W.  T.  Moncriefp  Gioz'anni  in  Loud.  i.  iv,  With  your 
tailor  debts  contract,  In  the  Bench  for  three  months  pack'd. 
Get  out  by  the  while-washing  act,  And  be  as  clean  as  ever. 
1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  iyhite'Vjashiug.apparatus..iQX 
whitening  walls  and  ceilings.  \Z^  Daily  Nevus  1%  Feb.  7/2 
(Court  of  Bankruptcy)  We  allege  that  no  assets  have  been 
recovered,  and  that  this  is  a  whitewashing  case. 

So  Whi'te washing  ///.  a, 

J883  Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  B29/2  The  reaction  ..against 
wlriewashing  churchwardens  and.  .otherGoths  and  Vandals. 

White  water,  sb,     (Also  with  hyphen.) 

1.  Shallow  or  shoal  water ;  water  with  breakers 
or  foam,  as  in  shallows  or  rapids  on  the  sea  or  a 
river.    Also  attrib, 

1586  Harrison  England  i.  xi.  47  in  Holinshed,  The  more 
that  this  riuer  is  put  by  of  hir  right  course,  the  more  the 
water  must  of  necessitie  swell  with  the  white  waters  which 
run  downe  from  the  land.  17*7  E.  Laurence  Duty  oj 
Ste~vard  19  The.  .advantages  which  the  Meadows  near 
Rivers  might  receive  by  being  flooded  with  Freshes  and 
White-water,  1803  Naval  Chron.  IX.  440  The  Bahama 
pilots  make  a  distinction  of  "white  water  and  ocean  tvater, 
applying  the  former  term  to  the  shallow  banks  contiguous 
to  many  of  the  islands.  i86x  Hulme  tr,  Moquin.Tandon 
II.  III.  iii.  93  The  water  by  its  \sc.  the  whale's]  progress  being 
somewhat  disturbed,  is  known  by  the  whalers  under  the 
name  of  'White  water'.  1884  '  H.  Collingwood'  Under 
Meteor  Fl>ig  xi,  Keep  a  cool  bead,  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
you've  white  water  all  round  you,  whichever  way  you  shape 
a  course.  190a  S.  E.  White  Blazed  Trail  xlvii,  Men  with  a 
reputation  as  '  white-water  birlers' — men  afraid  of  nothing. 
i^ii  —  Rules  of  Game  \.  xiii,  'Why  won't  be  make  a  good 
nverman?',.' A  good  whiiewatcr  man  has  to  start  younger.' 

2.  Water  mixed  with  oatmeal  or  bran,  as  a 
medicinal  drink  for  horses. 

'737  Bhackes  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  202  Let  him  drink 
warm  Water  with  Oat-ineal,  or  what  we  term  White-water. 

3.  A  name  for  dropsy  in  sheep. 

1801  Farmer's  Mag.  Nov.  373  The  disorder. .which  in 
some  places  is  called  the  blood  or  white  water. 

Hence  Wbite-water  v.  ititr.  (A'aw/,  colloq.'),  of 
a  whale,  to  splash  with  the  flukes  so  as  to  make 
the  water  white  with  foam. 

1891  Cent.  Did.  S.V.,  There  she  white-waters  ! 

WluteweedChwsitiWi'dJ.  Name ia N. America  , 
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for  the  Ox-eye  Daisy  {Chrysanthemum  Leucan- 
themuffi), 

1846-50  A.  Wood  Class-bk.  Bot.  343  L\fiucanthemum\  Vul. 
^■rt«. ..  White-weed.    Ox-eye  Daisy.      1869   B.  Tavlor  in 

Life  S(  Lett.  (1884)  II.  513  Thick  as  the  white-weeds  in  my 
strawberry-patch. 

WMte  wine.  [White  a.  2  a.  Cf.  L.  vinum 
albt*m,  ¥,  vin  blanc,  G.  weissioein,']  Any  light- 
coloured  transparent  wine :  a  general  designation 
for  wines  of  various  colours  from  pale  yellow  to 
amber,  in  contradistinction  to  red  wine, 

[a  1300:  see  Red  a.  i6.]  1377  Langu  P.  PL  B.  Prol.  228 
White  wyn  of  Oseyc  and  red  wyn  of  Gascoigne.  c  1430 
Two  Cookery-bks.  35  Draw  vppe  t»orw  a  straynoure  with 
a  lytyl  whyte  Wyne  &  Sugre.  C143S  Torr.  Portugale  293 
Sche  byrlyd  whyt  wyne  and  Rede.  1518  Paynell  Saleme's 
Regtm.  Fiij,  White  wyne  enflanieth  or  heteth  leest  of  all 
wynes.  1617  Morvson  Itin.  in.  133  France.. yeelds  great 
plenty  of  red  and  white  wines.  1749  R.  James  Diss.  Fevers 
(ed.  2)  31  She  set  forward  for  London,  and  upon  the  Road 
drank  near  a  Bottle  of  White-Wine.  18x8  Scott  Hrt.  MidL 
xlvi,  Even  white  wine  and  claret  were  got  for  nothing, 
since  the  Duke's.. rights  of  admiralty  gave  him  a  title  to 
all  the  wine  in  cask  which  is  drifted  ashore.  1857  Miller 
Elem.  Chem.f  Org.  (1862)  iii.  §1.  160  Red  grapes  maybe 
made  to  yield  a  '  white '  wine 

b.  attrib.,  as  white  wine  cask;  white  wine 
vinegar,  vinegar  made  from  white  wine;  white 
wine  whey,  a  medicinal  drink  consisting  of  white 
wine  and  whey  (cf.  Whky  sb,  i  b). 

1567-8  in  Swayne  Ckurchw.  Ace.  Saruvt  (1896)  113  A 
*whyte  wyne  caske.  1620  Venner  Via  Recta  vi.  97  *  White 
wine  Vinegar  is  generally  to  be  preferred.  1769  Mks. 
Raffald  En^l.  Housekpr.  (1778)  27  Add  to  it  a  spoonful  of 
white  wine  vmegar,  1749  Lady  Luxborough  Let.  toSlun- 
stone  8  Sept.,  Since  blankets  and  *white.wine.whey  have 
not  cured  you.  1824  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  i.  Old 
Bach.,  Andrews,,  .regular  as  'the  chimes  at  midnight', 
prepared  his  white>wine  whey.  1890  R.  C.  Lehhann  Harry 
Fludyer  6  Blathers  is.. giving  him  some  white  wine  whey 
cook  has  just  sent  up. 

Whitewing^  (hwai'tiwiij).  Local  name  for 
birds  having  white  (or  partly  white)  wings,  a.  The 
chaffinch,  b.  U.  S,  The  white-winged  scoter  or 
surf-duck,  CEdemia  fttsca  deglandi.  o.  Whitewing 
dovcy  a  dove  of  the  genus  Melopelia, 

1854  Miss  Baker  Norihampt.  Gloss.,  White^wing^  the 
chaffmch.  1884  Coues  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  (ed.  3)  569 
Melopelia  leucoptera.  White-wing  Dove.  1901  Shooting 
Times  23  June  21/2  In  Ireland,  the  chaffinch  is  commonly 
called  the  '  whitewing',  owing. .to  the  white  patches. .con- 
spicuous on  the  wings  of  the  male  bird  when  in  flight. 

White- winged  (hw3i*t,wigd,  also  poet, 
-wi^ijed),  a.  Having  white  wings  :  often  in  specific 
names  of  birds  which  have  the  wings  wholly  or 
partly  white  ;  also /f^. 

1594  Selimus  K  i,  White-wing'd  victorie  sits  on  our 
swordes.  1718  Thomson  Spring  645  Around  the  Head 
Of  Traveller,  the  white-wing  d  Plover  wheels  Her  sounding 
Flight.  1757  Dyer  Fleece  l  157  White-winged  snow,  and 
cloud,  and  pearly  rain.  i8sx  Latham  Gen.  Hist.  Birds  I.  S 
Vulture..  White- winged. .;  some  of  the  larger  wing  coverts, 
..white,  with  black  ends.  xSai  Campbull  Lover  to  Mistr.  i 
If  any  white-winged  power  above  My  joys  and  griefs  survey. 
187a  Coues  Key  A.  Amer.  Birds  (ed.  2)  294  Velvet  Scoter. 
White. winged  Surf-duck. 

WAite  witcll,  sb.  (Also  with  hyphen.)  [Whitb 
a.  7  b.]  A  witch  (or  wizard)  of  a  good  disposi- 
tion ;  one  who  uses  witchcraft  for  beneficent  pur- 
poses  ;  one  who  practises  *  white  magic '. 

162X  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  11.  L  i.  i.  38^  Sorcerers  are  too 
common,  Cunning  men,  Wisards,  &  white-witches,  as  they 
call  them,  in  every  village,  1689  C.  Mather  Mem.  Provid. 
(1691)  95  Creatures  that  they  call  White  Witches,  which 
do  only  Good-'l'urns  for  their  Neighbours.  1715  Addcson 
Drummer  11.  i,  The  common  people  call  him  a  wizard,  a 
white-witch.  1746  Exmoor  Courtship  (E.D.S.)  440  Tha 
Whit  Witch,  x8o6  J.  Cakr  Stranger  in  Irei.  265  The  white 
witch , .  at  Exeter, . .  who  has  female  agents  to  whom  she  has 
imparted  a  portion  of  her  magic,  in  almost  every  village,  who 
have  the  property  of  discovering  pilferers  and  stopping  blood. 
1855  KiNGSLHY  iVestw.  Ho  I  i,  When  he  had  warts  or  burns, 
he  went  to  the  white  witch  at  Nurtham  to  charm  them  away. 

Hence  White- witch  v.  {jtonce-wd.) ,  trans,  to 
bewitch  by  *  white  magic',  or  in  a  beneficent  way. 

19x7  Contemp.  Rev.  Nov.  585  The  cows  were  white- witched. 
Milk  c'lme  in  such  abundance  as  no  memory  records. 

Wtitewood^hw3i't,wud).  (Also  with  hyphen  ; 
formerly  sometimes  as  two  words.)  Name  of 
various  trees  with  white  or  light-coloured  wood  ; 
also,  the  wood  of  any  of  these.     (Also  attrib.^ 

Among  these  are  the  N.  American  tulip-tree  [Liriodendron 
Tulipife>a)vinA h^^ss-vfoadlTiliaamericanai;  the  W.  Indian 
wild  cinnamon  iCitnella  alba,  wliich  furnishes  white  cinna- 
mon or  whitewood  bark',  Tccoma  or  Tal^ebuia  Lcuco* 
xylon  (whitewood  cedar)  and  T.  penta^hylla,  loblolly 
sweetwood  (Oreodaphne  or  Ocotea  Leucoxylon)  and  white 
sweetwood  (Nectandra  leucantha  or  Antiliiana);  the 
Australian  clieesewood  {Pittosporum  bicohr),  Lagunaria 
Patersoni,  and  /'a«a^^/<^a«i{mowbulan  whitewood). 
Also  locally  applied  in  England  to  the  lime-tree  (TiUet 
europaea)  and  the  way  faring; -tree  (Viburnum  Laniana)t 
in  quot.  1733,  ?  the  white  poplar  {Populus  alba).  See  also 
white  wood  s,v.  White  a.  11  b. 

1683  Povntz  Tobifgo  29  The  White-wood  is  a  Tree  of  that 
singular  vertue,  the  worm  will  seldom  touch  it.  1696 
Plukenet  Almagestum  Opera  1769  II.  215  Leucoxylon.. 
Barbadensibus  ostratibus  White- wood,  Tulip-flower  & 
aliquando  Trumpet-flower  nuncupatur.  1733  W.  Ellis 
Chiltern  4-  Vale  Farm.  183  On  the  level  Ground  of  this 
Farm  . ,  grows  several  of  these  White-wood  Trees  (w* 

il 
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popUn,  «cl.  lUd.  1 64  The  low  Country-men  sometimes 
cail  it  Dulih  Arhel,  but  the  common  Name  among  them  IS 
White-wood.  1750  G.  Hughes  If  at.  Hist.  Bar!vJ<ts  v.  124 
Where-ever  a  Manchaneel-tree  grows,  there  b  found  a 
White-wootl,  or  a  Kigtree,  near  it.  1778  J.  Carver  Trav. 
tr.Amcr.  XIX.  499  'llie  Bass  or  White  Wood  is  a  tree  of 
>  middling  sLic,  and  the  whitest  and  softest  wood  that 
crows.  1^7  Halliweu,  ly/kitt-vmxi,  the  hme-tree.  1858 
&  W.  HoLMtus  DtacOHS  Masttrfitct  v,  The  panels  of  white- 
wood,  that  cuts  like  cheese.  1864  Guisebach  Flora  W.  litd. 
789  White-wood,  Orrfda^knf  LeuccrytoH,  NtctandraUu- 
tmrnttM,  Tccoma LcucaxylenxaAptntatihyUa.  /liid.,'AltHii- 
wooi-taTk.Ci'cllaatfa.  Whitewood-cedar,  TecouiaLtuco. 
jcrUn.  1884  Mi>.i.E«  Plant-n.,  LaguHaria  Pafmrnt^VhiK. 
Wood,  of  .\ustralia.  Cow-itchlree,  or  While  Oak.  of  Norfolk 
IsUnd.  1908  KirLisG  Lttl.  Trav.  (1920)  135  The  lard,  the 
apples,  the  butler,  and  the  cheese,  in  beautiful  whitewood 
barrels. 

Whitewort.  rare.  1 0h.  [f.  White  n.  •(■  \\  okt 
sb.,  after  Du.  milwortel  (G.  wHssuntrs).'\  A  name 
for  several  plants  with  white  flowers  or  roots  : 
a.  Feverfew  ;  b.  Solomon's  seal ;  c.  a  species  of 
camomile. 

\vfl  LvTK  Dodons  I.  xi.  19  It  \,sc.  Parthenium]  is  called. . 
in  English,  Feuerfew,  &  of  some  Whitewurte.  Ibid.  1.  Ixix. 
103  Salomons  seale  is  c-illed..in  English.. White  roote,  or 
white  wurte.  1866  Trcas.  Bot.,  Whitewort,  Matricaria 
Chamcmitta. 

Whitey:  see  Whity. 

Whitfioldian,  etc. :  see  Whitkfieldian. 

Whitflaw,  -flow,  obs.  var.  Whitlow. 

"WTiith,  obs.  form  of  White,  With. 

Whither  (hwi-Ssi),  sb.'^  Sc.  and  dial.  Forms  : 
lee  the  vb.  [f.  WHITHER  i/.]  A  violent  or  im- 
petuous movement,  a  rush ;  an  attack,  onset ;  a 
smart  blow  or  stroke ;  a  blast  or  gust  of  wind  ; 
a  quivering  movement,  a  tremble ;  a  rushing  or 
whizzing  sound ;  Jig.  an  access  or  attack  of  illness. 

c  1480  Hekrvson  Pract.  Medtcyne  55  t>at  je  tak  sevin 
sobbis  of  ane  seiche,  the  quhidder  of  ane  quhaill.  15x3 
DoLCLAS  Otitis  v.  X.  62  Than  ran  thai  sammyn  in  paris 
with  a  quhiddir.  Ibid.  vi.  v.  85  Quham . .  Saland  from  Troy . . 
The  deidlie  storm  ourquhelmit  with  a  quhiddir.  1791  Lear- 
uo-sa  Poems  8?  (E.  D.  D.)  His  dart  Hits  .%ne  a  whuther. 
s8oS  Jamieson  s.  v.  Quhidder,  A  quhither  of  the  cautd, 
a  slight  cold.  181S  BuocKKTT  If.  C.  Gloss,  s.  v.  Whidder, 
A  whither  of  cold,  a  shivering  cold.  '  All  in  a  whither  ',— 
all  in  a  tremble.  1887  Jessie  M.  E.  Saxby  Lads  o/Luitda, 
RuHHing  Free  vii,  '  Tak'  pace  till  the  whidders  dill  awa'  * 
(be  patient  till  the  gusts  of  wind  quiet  down), 

"WTuther,  sb:-  -.  see  Whithek  aJv.  6. 

Whi-theP,  z".  Sc.&nAdial.  Forms:  5quhedir-, 
-thir,  qwedyr,  5-6  quhidder,  6  -ir ;  6-7,  9  whid- 
dor,  8-9  whedder,  whuther,  9  whudder, 
wuther,  8-  whither,  [a.  ON.  *hviSra  (cf.  Norw. 
kvidra  to  go  to  and  fro  with  short  quick  move- 
ments), related  to  hviSa  squall  of  wind  (see  Whid 
jA.'-'),  fit  (of  coughing),  OE.  hwi]>a,  hiuipu  {liweojiu) 
'  aura ' :  see  Whyjt.] 

L  intr.  To  move  with  force  or  impetus,  to  rush ; 
to  make  a  rushing  sound,  to  whizz ;  to  bluster  or 
rage,  as  the  wind. 

137s  Barbouk  Bruce  xvli.  684  The  stane.  .flaw  out  quhe. 
dirand  [MS,  Edin.  qubethirand,  ed,  1616  whiddering]. 
1513  Douglas  jSneis  v.  vi.  65  Diores,  quhidderand  at 
his  bak  fute  hate.  Ibid.  xil.  xiv.  86  Neuer  sa  swiftly 
quhidderand  the  stane  flaw.  15..  Outlaw  Murray  xvi. 
in  Child  Bullads  (1894)  ix.  191/2  He  heard  the.,  arrows 
whidderand  near  him  by.  a  1736  Whittell  Sawney 
Ogiliy's  Duel  iv.  Poet.  Wks.  (1815)  170  She  whitherM 
about,  and  dang  down  all  the  gear.  1825  Jamieson,  To 
Whither,  to  whirl  rapidly  with  a  booming  sound.  Ibid., 
To  Whudder,  to  make  a  whizzing  or  rushing  sort  of  noise. 

2.  To  tremble,  shake,  quiver. 

c  1450  Cav.  ATyst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  122  For  joy  1  qwedyr  and 
qwake.  1790  Grose  Prm'.  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Whedder,  to 
tremble.    Ibid.,  Whither,  to  quake  or  shake. 

3.  trans.  To  strike  or  beat  forcibly;  to  throw 
violently. 

18*5  Jamieson,  To  Whither,  to  beat,  to  belabour,  Roxb. 
1838  Craven  Gloss.,  Whither,  to  throw  with  violence. 

Hence  Whl'therer,  a  vigorous  person  or  thing 
(cf.  thumper,  whopper) ;  WM'therin^  vbl.  sb. ,  a 
rushing,  whizzing,  blustering;  ymi-theriner  ///. 
a.,  rushing,  whizzing,  etc. ;  also,  very  large  or 
vigorous  (cf.  thumping,  whopping). 

1513  Douglas  yEneis  v.  ix,  29  5oung  Hippocaon  . .  A 
tiuhidderand  arrow  leit  spang  fra  the  string.  1385  Jas.  1. 
kss.  Potsie  (--Vrb.)  15  They  heare  the  whiddering  Boreas 
bolde.  1787  Grose  Prtrv.  Gloss.,  Whithering.  a  sudden 
great  sound.  1790  Ibid.  (ed.  2),  Whitherer,  a  lusty,  strong, 
or  stout  person,  or  thing.  i8a8  Craven  Gloss,  s.  v.,  He's 
a  girt  withering  tike.  1847  E.  Bronte  Wuthering  Heights 
i,  Wutheritig  Heights  is  the  n.-ime  of  Mr.  HeathcliB's 
dwelling.  [  Wuthering  '  being  a  significant  provincial  adjec- 
tive, descriptive  of  the  atmospheric  tumult  to  which  its 
station  is  exposed,  in  stormy  weather. 

Whither  (hwi-Ssr),  adv.  (sb.)  Forms:  see 
below.  [OE.  hwider,  earlier  (Northun  b.)  huidir, 
later  hwydtr,  I.  Teut.  x""-  (cf.  Which)  ;  the 
synonymous  Goth,  hwadrl  is  f.  Teut.  x^a-  (see 
Who).  Late  and  occasional  OE.  hwieder  (see  A.  7) 
is  prob.  due  to  the  analogy  alpsder  Thithee.] 
A.  lUiutration  of  Forms, 
a.  1-3  hwider,  (i  hw-,  huid(d)ir,  hwldder, 
h<iid(d)er,  3  Orm.  whiderr),  3-4  wider,  quider, 
4-6  whider,  whyder,  (4  huider,  huyder,  whi- 


dur,  whydre,  wydur,  wyddere,  quidder,  4-5 
whidere,  wbidir,  wyder,  5  whidyr,  whydyr, 
widir,  wydyr,  whiddir,  whydder,  -ur,  whidre, 
widere),  5-6  Sc.  quhidder,  (6  -Ir) ;  4  whithir, 
quiper,  5  whiper,  whythyr,  5-6  whyther,  Sc. 
quhither,  6-7  wither,  6-  whither. 

c8is  Vesp.  Psalter  cxxxviii[i).  7  From  onsiene  8inre 
hwider  fleom  ic?  agoo  Leiden  Gloss,  in  O.E.  Texts  115 
Cujatis,  huidirryne.  9..  zElfred  Boeth.  xxii.  (MS.  Colt.) 
Ac  t>a;r  8u  onseate  hwider  ic  8e  nu  tiohije  to  Ijcdenne. 
c  toco  Rituale  Duuelm.  (Surlees)  55  Sva;  hvidder.  ciooo 
iELfRic  Geii.  xvi.  8  (MS.  Laud  Misc.  509,  If.  12)  Hu  fajrst 
Jju  ol>|)e  hwider  wylt  Jju  ?  c  1250  Gen.  .J-  Ex.  2600  To  lokcn 
quider  it  sulde  ben  went,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  64  Wydur 
I13..  CW/.  quitter,  <:i375  Fair/,  quidder)  to  wende  ne  wat 
he  noght.  c  1300  Harrorv.  Hell  (L)  1 1 8  Y  ne  recche  whyder 
y  go.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  586  He  no  wist  whider  to  go. 
c  1400  sb  Pol.  Poems  22  Gostly  biynd  got>,  and  not  iieueie 
whtdre.  1:1450  Mirk's  Festialiw  Whydyr  >at  (>.iy  ledyn 
|>ewayne.  a  1483  Whythyr  [see  WhithersomevehJ.  /i  1500 
Cov.  Corp.  Christi  PI.  i.  230  Then  forto  goo  wyst  I  nott 
whyddur.  1513  Doi;glas  Aineis  vi.  iii.  8o_  Behaldand.. 
quhat  singnis  thai  schaw.  Or  quhiddir  thai  mark.  1523 
Whyder  [see  B.  4).  iss*  Olde  Antichrist  128  No  whider 
elles.  1588  Parke  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  254  They  let 
their  ship  saile ..  whither  as  fortune  did  cary  them.  a_i70O 
Evelyn  Diary  29  Jan.  1645,  The  towne  Aversa,  wither 
came  3  or  4  coaches. 

/3.  I  hwyder,  3  hwuder,  whuder(e,  wuder. 
971  Blickl.  Horn.  99  Hwyder  ;^ewiton.  .l>a  idlan  blissa? 
cizos  Lay.  1202  Wise  mi..whuder  ich  ma;i  li3an.    Ibid. 
12169  Li3en  wuder  swa  J>u  wult. 
7.  I  hweeder,  4  whader  (?). 
c  1000  iELFRic  Gen.  xxxii.  17  (MS.  Laud  Misc.  509,  If.  23) 
Jif . .  he  eow  axie,  hw£Es  ge  sin[d]  o33e  hwaeder  [v.r.  hwyder] 
Te  willon.    Ibid,  xxxvii.  30  (ib.  If.  25  b)  Nys  se  cnapa  her ; 
hwaeder  ga  ic  ?   c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  viii.  19  Ic  fylige  \>k, 
swa  hwaeder  \v.  r.  hwyder]  swa  pu  faerst.   c  1400  Rom.  Rose 
1874  (Glasgow  MS.),  I  rought  of  deth  ne  of  lyf  Whader 
that  loue  wolde  me  dryf. 

S.  3  weder,  4-5  wheder,  -yr,  queder,  5 
whedir,  -ire,  -ur,  -yre,  whedder,  qweder, 
quedire,  -ur,  Sc.  qwhedyr  ;  4  whethir,  queper, 
-ir,  4-5  whejjer,  5  whethyr,  wheither,  Sc. 
qtjiether,  qw(h)ej)ir,  5-6  wether,  5-8  whether, 
6  Sc.  quhethire,  7  wheather. 

a  1300  Harrow.  Hell  (O.)  no,  I  ne  recche  weder  I  ga 
a  1300  Queder  [see  Wiuthersltm].  13..  Northern  Passion 
(Harl.)  750  He  spird..  Wheder  bai  war  went.  0x400-50  Wars 
Alex.  3499  Pas  quedire  as  him  plese.  c  1440  Gesta  Rovt. 
xxiiL  81, 1  wote  not. .whether  to  go.  1471  ^IARG.  Paston  in 
P.  Lett.  III.  24  We  wut  not  qweder  to  He.  c  1480  Henrvson 
Fox,  Wolf,  ft  Husb.  39  The  Uolf  said, '  quhcther  dryuis  thow 
this,  Pray?  1589  Nashe  Anat.  Absurd.  Wks.  (Gros.art)  I. 
70  Whether  euery  way  leadeth.  1639  in  Verney  Mem. 
(1907)  I.  95,  I  am  newly  come  out  of  Scottland,  wheather 
1  am  instantly  returning  again.  1697  Dryden  j^neis  x. 
514  Whether  wou'd  you  run?  1722  De  Foe  Plague  (1754) 
202  In  Heaven,  whether,  I  hope  we  may  come. 

(.  3  jwodere,  3-5  woder,  4-5  whoder,  -ir,  -ur, 
5  whodere,  -yr,  wheoder,  hoder(e,  6  whether. 
c  1275  Woder  [see  B.  4].  c  1290  St.  Christopher  38  in 
S.  Eng.  Leg.  272  5wodere  j>enxt  j>ou  gon?  civio  Beket 
1648  Ynot  whoder  thu  wolt  go.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  1560 
Whethen  he  come  &  hodere  he  went,  knewe  nomone.  c  1425 
Whodyr  (see  Whitherso].  c  1440  Gcsta  Rom.  xii.  38  Whens 
art  |jou,  and  whodir  art  l>ou  boun  ?  c  1475  Partenay  2764 
Of  your  wif  enquere..at  no  day.. To  what  place  she  torn 
ne  hoder  wyll  go.  1535  Whether  [see  B.  3  a]. 
B.  Signification. 

Now,  in  all  senses,  only  archaic  or  literary  ;  re- 
placed in  ordinary  use  by  where,  or  coUoq.  where 
...  /o  :  see  Where  3,  i  c.  (Cf.  Whence  I.) 
I.  Interrogative  uses. 
1.  To  what  place  ?  a.  in  direct  questions. 
<riooo  ./Ei.FBic  Deut.  i.  28  Hwider  fare  we?  ciaoo  Trin, 
Coll.  Hom.  147  Ac  wider  5eden  hie?  13..  BonaventurtCs 
Medit.  995  Whedyr  shulde  y  wende,  to  frende,  oul^er  kyn  ? 
1470-85  Malory  Arthur  vii.  v.  219  Ther  came  a  man 
fleynge . .  whether  woIt  thou  sayd  Beaumayns.  1591  Shaks. 
Two  Gent.  IV.  i.  16  Whether  trauell  you?  1649  C.  Wase 
Sophocles,  Electra  15  Whither  away?  1697  Drvoen  /^2neis 
X.  945  Whence  am  I  forc'd,  and  whether  am  I  born?  1722 
De  Foe  Plague  (1754)  143  Whither  will  you  go  ?  and  what 
can  you  do  ?  1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Gt.  Winglebury  Duel, 
•Whither  are  we  going?'  inquired  the  lady  tragically. 
X848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  Ixiii,  What  was  the  use  of 
cavalry  in  a  time  of  profound  peace? — and  whither  the 
deuce  should  the  hussars  ride?  1884  Gilmour  Mongols 
xvii.  202  If  souls  do  not  transmigrate,  where  do  they  come 
from  at  birth,  whither  do  they  go  at  death  ? 

i  Humorous  phr.  (as  sb.).  1678  Ray  Frov.  (ed.  2)  346 
How  doth  your  whilher  goe  you?  [your  wife).  1721  E. 
Ward  Northern  Cuckold  7  Not  that  our  Northern  Cuckold's 
Whither  D'ye  go,  is  such  a  Doxy  neither.  1725  New  Cant. 
Diet.,  Wiiither-D'ye-go,  an  insolent  prescribing  Wife. 
b.  in  dependent  questions  and  similar  clauses. 
971  Blickl.^  Horn.  151  Hic.nystan  hwyder  hie  eodan. 
Ibid.  229  Hie  sendon  hlot  him  betweonum  hwitler  hyra 
Rehwylc  faraii  scolde  to  laranne.  c  xaoo  Vices  /^  Virtues 
17  pe  inreste  (>esternesse  is  in  Bare  bierte  Sc  ne  wile  for- 
sceawin  hwider  he  seal  fSanne  he  henen  farS.  c  1200  Trin. 
Coll.  Hom.  159  Luste<N  nu..hwo  hire  ledde,  and  wu  and 
hwider.  c  1200  St.  Matthew  140  in  .9.  Eng.  Leg.  81  Nou 
god  it  wot  and  seint  Matheu  Jwodere  is  soule  wende.  1297 
R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2144  Hii  nuste  wuder  drawe.  1:1350 
Will,  Palerne  701  It  is  a  selcou))e,  me  l>inkes,  whider  fat 
lady  is  went.  <:i42o  Avow.  Arth.  xxv,  The  blonke  him 
a-boute  bore,  Wiste  he  neuyr  quedur  !  1500  Hawes  Past. 
Pleas,  xxxiv.  (Percy  Soc.)  170  She  ..  did  aske  me  whether 
That  I  so  rode,  and  what  I  would  have?  1589  Nashe 
Anat.  Absurd.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  70  Wee  duely  consider, 
whether  euery  way  leadeth.  i6«o  Nicholas  Papers  (Cam. 
den)  IV.  216  Intimating  that  Alison  was  now  gonne  hee 


WHITHERSO. 

knew  not  whither.  lyaa  Dk  For  Plague  11754)  65  If  he 
knew  whether  to  go.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xii,  Wan- 
dering  they  knew  not  whitlier.  188s  IIesam  All  Sorts 
xxiii,  What  he  did,  whither  he  went,  wliere  he  died,  might 
be  left  to  conjecture. 

2.  gen.  ox  Jig.  with  various  shades  of  meaning: 
To  what  result,  condition,  action,  subject,  cause, 
etc.  ?  f  to  what  extent,  how  far  ? 

9. .  jElfred  Boeth.  xl.  (MS.  Cott.),  HwseSer  3u  nu  onj^ite 
hwider  Jjios  sprxce  wille  ?  a  1125  Leg.  Kath.  1259  Hwider 
is  ower  wit  &  ower  wisdom  iwent  ?  c  1440  Jacob" i  U  ell  236 
Whedir  schal  Y\  soule  in  J>ln  ende,  to  peyne  or  ioye?  c  1491 
Chast.  Godiies  Chyld.  12  Wheder  is  all  this  become?  1538 
Stabkky  Englaiui  n.  iii.  (1878)  215  Wei,  Master  Lvpset,  I 
perceyue  wether  you  go  [  =  ' what  you  are  driving  at '].  x6ii 
1j.  Jonson  Catiline  iv.  ii.  I  3,  Whither  at  length  wilt  thou 
abuse  our  patience?  \Qnousque  tandem.. \.  16*5  Burcks 
Vers.  'lHhes  31  Suspecting  whether  he  may  be  drawne  by 
yielding  that  to  be  a  Due.  165*  Bp.  Hall  Invis.  World  \. 
§  4  If  there  fall  out,  .any  direful  prodigies.. whilher  should 
they  be  imputed  but  to  these  mighty  angel.s  ?  a  1674 
Clarendon  Snrv.  Letnaih,  {1676)  153  If  they  had  known 
whether  to  have  addressed  their  complaints,  xn^t  Francis 
tr.  llor.^  Sat.  11.  vii.  ag  Thou  tedious  varlet,  whither  itnds 
Tliis  putrid  stuff!  x8ao  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  111.  iv.  122 
Whither  has  wandered  now  my  partial  tongue?  1851 
KiNCSLEv  Yeast  x,  Oh,  Lancelot,  Lancelot,  whither  are  you 
forcing  me? 

II.  Relative  uses. 

3.  a.  as  compound  relative:  To  the  place  to  (or 
in)  which.  Also  with  correlative  thither.  K\%ofig. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  xxi.  18  Anibulabas  ttbi  uolebas^ 
Du  waldes  ^eonga  huidir  Su  waldes.  138a  Wvclip  yohn 
viii.  21  Whidur  I  go,  ^e  mown  not  come.  1471  Caxton 
Recuyell  683  To  goo  whyther  the  goddes  wold  consente 
that  they  shold  dwelle.  15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
26  Prouyde  suche  money  y*  may  brynge  hym  whether  he 
enlendeth.  1535  Jovt  Apol.  Tindale  (Arb.)  18  And  whother 
the  head  went  thither  must  the  bodye  folow.  1561  Daus  tr. 
Bullinger  on  Apoc.  xxxvii.  237  Away  with  them  and  their 
sophistrie,  whither  they  are  worthie.  1682  N.  O.  Boileau*s 
Lutrin  \\.  19  Then  whether  Honour  calls  thee,  bravely 
follow.  1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr.  Atoncm.  (1852)  343,  I  must 
go  whither  truth  conducts  me. 

b.  as  simple  relative  :  To  which  place;  after  a 
noun  of  place  =  to  which  ;  also  with  ellipsis  «  a 
place  to  which. 

a  1400  Morie  Arth.  3231,  I  ne  wiste  no  waye  whedire  J>at 
Ischolde,  ci^toApoi.Loli.-^i  Heassignidseuentyandtwo 
disciplis,  and  sent  hem.  .in  to  ilk  place  and  cite  widir  he  was 
to  com,  1549  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Coll.  Sun.  a/ier  Ascension, 
Exalte  us  unto  the  same  place  whither  our  sauiour  Christe 
is  gone  before.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  Deut.  xix.  3  He  which. . 
is  a  fugitive,  may  have . .  whither  to  escape.  J617  Morvson 
I  tin.  I,  42  Wee  landed,  .in  Freesland,  at  the  Village  Anion, 
..whether  wee  hired  a  sledge.,  and  were  drawne  thither 
ouer  the  yce  and  snow.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  i.  68  The 
sense  and  motion  of  that  part  whither  that  Nerve  was 
propagated.  172a  De  Foe  Plague  (1754)  x  The  Plague.. 
hod  been  very  violent.. at  Amsterdam  and  Koterdam,.. 
whether  they  say,  it  was  brought,  some  said  from  Italy, 
others  from  the  Levant.  x8ai  Shellf.v  Hellas  862,  1  come 
Thence  whither  thou  must  go  !  xSas  Scott  Jrnl.  28  Nov., 
Dined  at  Melville  Castle,  whither  I  went  through  a  snow- 
storm. 1893  Max  Pemberton  Iron  Pirate  i.  At  Cowes, 
whither  I  had  taken  my  yacht,  .for  the  Regatta  Week. 

4.  In  generalized  or  indef.  sense  :  To  (or  in)  any 
place  to  which  ;  to  whatever  place ;  whithersoever. 

Esp.  with  addition  of  +aj,  \that,  iever,  soiever):  see 
also  Whitherso,  -soever. 

cxa75  Lav.  12169  Ich  wolle.. wende  woder  l>at  |>ou  wolt. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  10812  Forto  help  hir  in  hir  nede,  Quider 
t>at  [Laud  Whethir  so,  Gdtt.  QueJ^er-sua,  Trin.  Whoder  so] 
SCO  rade  or  yedc.  13..  tr.  Mired  in  Engl.  Stud.  VII.  324 
5if  t'U  folwe  i>is  blessed  mayde  whider-Jjat-euer  sche  goJ>. 
1340  Ayenb.  235  Uor  to  uolBy  J?e  lamb  of  mildenesse  huyder 
hit  gef  to  huam  hi  byet»  y-spoused.  c  1380  Wyclif  Set. 
Wks.  II.  17  pe  Holi  Cost  ledde  Jesus  whidir  ever  he  wente, 
and  what  dedis  evere  he  dide.  c  x^o  Alphabet  of  Tales  53 
Whider  as  euer  he  went,  or  what  thyng  som  evur  he  did,  he 
was  evur  sayand  Ave  Maria.  ^1450  Ttvo  Cookery-bks.  loi 
Cary  him  whether  euer  Jrou  wolt.  isaa  Ld.  Berners  Froiss. 
\.  ccccxlvL  318 b/2,  I  haue  hyred  this  shyppe..to  sayle 
whyder  as  me  lyst.  1596  Shaks.  /  Hen.  IF,  v.  iii.  12  Go 
with  thif  soule  whether  it  goes.  16^  J.  Beaumont  PsycJu 
VII.  cxxi.  Whether  as  he  mounts,  his  News  in  every  sphere 
He  to  th' inquisitive  Spirits  poureth  forth,  a  167a  Wilkins 
XiJ'at.  Relig.  i.  xvii.  (1675)  241  We  should,  .follow  whither 
ever  he  shall  lead  us.  lyaa  De  Yok Plague {its^)  J70  'ihey 
were  at  Liberty  to  travel  whither  they  pleased.  1873 
Browning  Red  Cott.  Nt.^cap  in,  192  A  spark  From  Pans, 
answered  by  a  snap  at  Caen  Or  whilher  reached  the  tele- 
graphic wire. 

ill.  Indefinite  and  substantival  uses. 

6.  With  preceding  qualifying  words,  forming 
com])ounds :    see  Anywhither,   Evekywhitheb, 

NOWHITHER,  OWHITHER,  SOMEWHITHER. 

6.  as  sb.  {nofue-use.)  Place  or  stale  to  which  a 
person  or  thing  moves  or  tends.     (Cf.  Whence  5.) 

1875  [see  Whence  5].  1896  .\.  Austin  England's  Darling 
I.  i.  He  roams  abroad . .  Spying  the  where  and  whither  of  his 
foes. 

Whither,  obs.  form  of  Whether. 

t  Whither-OUt,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.+ 
Out  adv.;  cf.  Wheueout,]  a.  interrog.  {irreg.) 
Out  of  what,  from  what  source,  whence,  b.  rei. 
In  the  direction  in  which  j  nearly  «  whereabouts. 

1377  Langl.  p.  PL  B.  XVI.  12  If  any  wi^te  wyte  whider- 
oute  it  groweth?  1393  /bid.  C.  viir.  178  Couthest  J>ow 
wissen  ous  \>e  way  whoder  out  treuthe  wonyet>?  (^1425 
Seven  Sag.  (P.)  1929  [They]  seten  redy  markys  there  Wydyr- 
out  the  coffyns  were. 

WM'tlierso,  a^^v.  arch.  [ME.  hividerse,  repr. 
OK.  swa  hwider  swd  :  see  So  adw,  1 7  d.]   «  next. 
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f  9SO  Lindisf,  Gosp,  Matt.  viii.  19  Quocnmtjue  ieris^  sua 
huider  3u  fxres  \Rushiv.  hwider  swa].  c  1205  Lav.  18969 
Faren  (ju  scalt  bi  rxde  wudtr  swa  ich  he  laide.  c  law 
Hall  Meid,  31  Ha  ga.5  eauer  utst  godd,  hwideise  he  tuincB. 
1*97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  4163  Hii  tie  mi5te  no^t  a^cn  hym  do 
no  wej>er  so  hii  wende.  1 1375  Cursor  M.  6359  (Fairf.) 
Quidder-sa  he  welk  here  or  [?are  pe  wandis  euer  wib  him  he 
bare.  £14*5  F.ngl.  Conq,  Irel.  40  Al  the  englysshe-men. . 
shold  ben..frely  let  goo  whodyrso  they  wold.  <:i47S  Rauf 
Coil^ear  381  That  I  haue  hecht  I  sail  hald, . .  Quhidder  sa  it 
gang  togrcif  or  to  gawiti. 

azSso  RossETTi  Dante  ^  Circle  i.  (1874)  118  Whereso  I 
be  or  whitherso  I  turn.  1880  \V.  Watson  Prince's  Quest 
ix.^T  Going  whitherso  the  wild  path  went. 

Whithersoever      (hwi:53jsf7ue-v3j) ,      adv. 

Forms  :  see  Whitheu  adv,^  So,  and  Ever  adv, ; 
also  4  conir.  whidur-sever.  (In  early  use  as  two 
or  as  three  words.)  [f.  prec.  +  Ever  adv,  8  e ;  cf. 
Soever,]  To  whatever  place,  a.  To  (or  in)  any 
place  to  which:   =  Wherever  3. 

c  1130  Haii  Meid.  25  Folhen  godd  atmihli.  .hwider  se  he 
eauer  wendeS.  c  isao  Cast.  Love  (ed.  Hall.)  1785  The!  shuU 
be  so  ly^ht  andswyft,  That  whidur-sever  they  thenk  they 
may  be  lyfL  1464  Rolls  0/  Parit.  V,  567/2  Over  the  See, 
or  whether  soo  ever  it  please  theym.  1535  Coverdalb 
2  Sam.  viii.  6  Y*  Lorde  helped  Dauid  whither  so  euer  he 
wente.  162a  R,  Hawkins  yoy.  S.  Sea  §  45.  in  The  Mar- 
chant  having  bought  the  goods,  hee  might  presently  trans- 
port them  whcthersoever  he  would.  174B  RrcHARDSON 
Clarissa  (1768)  VI.  277,  I  will.. attend  you  whithersoever 
you  please.  _  1863  Hawthorne  Onr  Old  Home,  Leant.  Spa, 
He  has  a  right  to  go  whithersoever  they  lead  him.  1883 
Spectator  30  May  704/2  With  Victor  Hugo  inspiration  is., 
to  be  followed  blindly  whithersoever  it  may  lead. 

b.  Whether  to  one  place  or  another ;  no  matter 
to  what  place  :  cf.  Wherever  4. 

1583  Melbancke  Philotintus  F  iv,  I  remit  thy  crime  how* 
socuer  or  whithersoeuer  thou  wentest.  1749  Fielding  Tom 
yones  VIII.  X,  Whoever  you  are,  or  whithersoever  you  are 
going, . .  I  have  Obligations  to  you  which  I  can  never  return. 
1837  Cari-vle  Fr.  Rev.  i.  iv,  iv.  So  walks  Father  Gerard ; 
sohd  in  his  thick  shoes,  whithersoever  bound.  1913  Athc* 
nmtm  23  Aug.  183/3  Whatsoever  you  may  be  doing,  or 
whithersoever  you  may  turn. 

So  t  Whitherstun,  f  Whi^thersome'ver  advbs, 
[see  Sum  rel.  adv.  2,  Souever],  in  same  senses. 

aij/ao  Cursor  Af.  6359  Queder-sum  he  welk  her  or  ^are, 
J>is  wandes  euer  he  wit  him  bare.  Ibid.  6666  Til  ilk  sted 
Quider-sum  he  ^at  folk  ledd.  a  1483  Ltber  Niger  in  Housch. 
Ord.  (1790)  19  Clerkes  and  yeomen,  .to  precede  the  King., 
whythyr  somcvcr  the  King  go.  1485  Caxton  St.  IVene/ryde 
16  Euery  man  myght  go . .  peasybly  whyder  someuer  he  wold, 
i<«6  TiNUALE  Matt.  viii.  19  Whythersumever  thou  goest. 

WhithertO  (hwiSoJt;?,  hwitJjitw), adv,  Nowr 
rare  or  Obs.  [f.  Whither  adv.  +  To  prep. ;  cf. 
Hitherto.]  To  what  place,  state,  result,  etc.? 
to  what?  whither?  whereto? 

1549  CovEHDALE,  ctc  Erosm,  Par.  Heh.  xii.  1-6  Whitherto 
came  he?  By  despisyng  of  this  lyfe,  he  attained  immor- 
taliiie.  1592  Breton  C'tess  Pe»ibrpke's  Lo^'e  Wks.  (Grosart) 
1.  27/2  All  the  world  may  see,  From  whence  we  came,  and 
whetherto  we  must.  i6sf  Bp.  Hali.  Art  Medtt.^  Medlt, 
Death  Wks.  (1625)  129  Whitherto  haue  tended  all  thy  serious 
meditations  ?  1658  W.  Burton  /tin.  Anton.  125  Whitherto 
shall  we  refer  that  verb?  1751  R._Paltock  P.  lyUkins 
(1884)  II.  252  Fearing  whitherto  it  might  grow. 

Whitherward  (iiwi-SaJw^id),  adv.  {sb,)  arch. 
[f.  Whither  adv,  +  -ward,] 

1.  interrog.  Towards  or  to  what  place  ?  in  what 
direction?  whither?  f  A.lso  with  reference  to  situa- 
tion (nearly  =  whereabouts  ?).  Also  fig.  or  gen. 
Towards  what? 

fiBoo  Ormin  17295  pu  ne  inahht  nohht  . ,  sen  . .  Fra 
whej>ennwarrd..he  comm,,ne  whiderrwarrd  he  wende|jt». 
C1200  Trin.  Colt.  Horn.  161  Dan  t?e  safarinde  men  se6  |>c 
sa  sterre,  hie  wuten  sone  wuderward  hie  sullen  weie  holden. 
1297  R.  Gloi;c.  (Rolls)  307  Heo  wende  fram  al  hire  kun,.. 
&  nuste  an  erl>e  ^wderward,  bote  as  l>e  wind  blew,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  1246  '  pou  most  now  ga  To  paradis.. ,'  '  Yai,  sir, 
wist  i  wyderward  pat  tat  vncuth  contre  ware.'  1303  R, 
Brunse  Handl.  Synne  5916  ^eucj?  gode  tent,  Whederward 
J>at  Pers  ys  went.  ^1386  Chauckr  Frankl.  T.  782  He., 
asked  of  hire  whiderward  she  wente.  ^1425  Wvntoun  Cron, 
VI.  xviii.  2008  For  til  wit.  .qwe^Jirwart  Pe  thayne  of  Fiff  bat 
tyme  past.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  vii.  xiii.  232  Whether 
ward  ar  ye  way  ledyng  this  knyghte?  1540  Palsgr.  Aco- 
lasliis  V.  V.  Aa  iv  b,  Whytherwarde  take  1  my  iourneye  ?  or 
whyther  warde  am  I  goynge  ?  1614  W.  Browne  Sheph. 
Pipe  I.  510  Forth  of  auenture  his  way  is  went,  But  whither, 
ward  he  draw,  he  conceitlesse  Was.  i8ox  Southev  Tkalaba 
V.  xiii,  Unknowing  whitherward  to  bend  his  way.  185: 
Carlvle  Sterling  1.  xi,  Whitherward  to  turn  for  a  good 
course  of  life,  was  by  no  means  too  apparent,  i860  Trollope 
Framley  P.  xlii,  As  one  goes  on  pleasantly  running  down 
the  pat h^whithcr ward  ? 

2.  rel.  a.  as  compound  relative :  Towards  the 
place  that ;  usually  in  generalized  or  indefinite 
sense :  Towards  any  place  that,  whithersoever. 

<:  1206  Lav.  9994  Whudcreward  J^a  ferde  heore  fisem  make- 
den,  ^e  eorles  heom  sijen  to.  a  1M5  Ancr.  R.  168  Uorte. . 
uoluwen  J>e  hwuderward  so  ^\x  euer  wendest.  a  1300  C«r- 
sor  M.  31228  O  sanl  mathu  Jw  gospel-bok  Quidcr.ward  sum- 
cuer  he  scok. ,  wit  him  he  bar.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  2830 
Whiderward  as  t^ei  went  al  wast  ]pei  it  founde.  c  1375 
Cursor  M.  2352^  (Fairf.)  Quidder.wart  {Trin.  Whiderward 
so]  an  wil  loke  Val  loke  al.  1308  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix. 
cxxix.  (1495)  nn  ij  b/i  A  way  by  the  whyche  a  man  maye  goo 
whytherwarde  that  he  woU.  1845  Caklvle  Crotnivelil.  294 
Shall  he . .  conduct  the  King  whitherward  his  Majesty  wishes? 
b.  as  simple  relative  :  Towards  which. 

1398  Trlvisa  Bartlu  De  P.  R.  xiii.  iii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Pe 
wcT  springe  and  \>g  finalle  ende  whederward  hit  [sc,  tne 
riverj  renne)>.  158s  Allen  Martyrdom  Campion  (1908)  7 
Wbitherwarde  by  longe  and  great  travail  be  came,  going 


about  by  Rome  ..and  by  Remes.  1597  Beard  Theatre 
Goifs  yitdgci/i.  xix.  (1612)  353  Bon)badilla..was  called  home 
againeinto  Spaine:  whitherward,  .as  hee  iinharkedhiinselfe 
..  there  arose .  a  horrible,  .tempest.  1895  .S'a^.  Rev.  21  Sept. 
374/1  Four  guns  are  sent,  .to  advanced  posts  up  the  nullah, 
whitherward  they  make  their  way  by  forest  routes. 

3.  sb.  (jwnce-use).  Place  towards  which  one  goes. 
1877  Blackie  IVise  Men  325  Athens  hath  no  clew  To 

track  hi.s  whitherward. 

So  WM'therwards  adv. 

13..  A".  Alls.  955  (Laud  MS.),  Who  so  wolde,  he  mi3th 
ryde.. Whiderwardes  so  he  wolde.  ci^zo  Sir  Beues  (A.) 
2037  At  J>e  kni^t  he  a.skede  Jjo  *  Whider-wardes  is  Mom- 
braunt?'  1909-10  Sir  W.  Butler  Autobiog,  xii.  (1911)  186 
Signs,  .indicating  tlie  whitherwards  of  coming  events, 

Whitingf  (hwai-liij),  sb.  Forms  :  5-v3  whyt- 
ynge,  whitynge,  (5  wytenge,  -yng),  6  whyt- 
ing,  -yng,  whityng,  -inge,  7  whytting,  Sc. 
quhiting,  quhittine,  8  whitting,  Sc.  whyten, 
8-9  Sc,  whiten,  6-  whiting,  [ad.  (M)Du,  wijting^ 
also  t  wiltingh,  MLG.  witink  *  aculeja  ',  '  amia  ', 
*  asellus  * ;  app.  f.  White  a.  +  -ing  •*.  (The  formal 
analogue  ON.  hvilingr  =  a  kind  of  whale,  etc.) 
Cf.  Whitefish.] 

1.  A  gadoid  fish  of  tlie  genus  Merlangus^  esp. 
Af.  vulgaris^  a  small  fish  with  pearly  while  flesh, 
abundant  off  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  highly 
esteemed  as  food. 

14. .  Norn,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  705/33  Hie  glaucus,  a  whyt- 
ynge.  c\^z^  Voc,  ibid.  642/8  Hie  clamitus,  wytyng. 
1433  Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  I.  49  In  xij  podryd  [-  pow. 
dered]  wytyng,  viijd.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.^  Hen.  VIII. 
23  b,  He  robbed  ccrtein  poore  Fisshermen  of  Whitynges. 
162a  Venser  yia  Recta  iv.  76  The  Whiting,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  vnsauourie,  and  nourisheth  very  litte,  is 
of  sotne  greatly.. commended.  166^  in  Maitl.  Club  Misc. 
(1840)  11,505  For  a  dishe  of  quhitingisooi  16  00.  Ibid,  ^a^i 
For  a  dishe  of  dryed  quhittines  003  00  00.  1781  in  W. 
Macfarlane  Geogr.  Collect.  (S.  H.  S.)  I.  39  The  seas  abound 
with..Turbet,  Scate,  Mackrel,  Haddocks,  whiltings.  1724 
Ramsav  Ten-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  91  And  there  will  be  partans 
and  buckles  And  whytens  and  speldings  enew.  1769  Pen- 
nant Brit.  Zool.  HI.  155  Whitings  appear  in  vast  shoals  on 
-our  seas  in  the  spring.  1843  ^V««^'  Cycl.  XXVII.  347/1 
Whiting  ..  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  cod,  haddock, 
and  bib  by  the  absence  of  the  barbule  on  the  chin. 
b.  Locally  applied  to  fishes  of  other  genera, 

{a)  Some  fresh-water  fish  found  in  Wales;  also,  a  name  on 
the  Solway  Firth  and  in  the  south  of  Scotland  for  a  small 
fish  of  the  .salmon  family,  of  uncertain  identity,  perhaps  the 
young  of  the  salmon-trout,  Salmo  trutta  (cf.  Whitlinc). 
Kb)  In  U.S.,  A  fish  of  ihe  %^n\x%Meniicirrus\  also  applied 
to  the  silver  hake,  and  to  the  menhaden,  (c)  la  Australia, 
A  fish  of  the  genus  Sillago :  see  quot.  1882. 

1587  Churchvako  W'orthines  of  Wales  N,  A  Poole  there 
is,  through  which  this  Cloyd  doth  passe,  Where  is  a  Fish, 
that  some  a  Whiting  call.  X774  Ann,  Reg.,  Miic.  Ess. 
163  [Balajlake  produces  very  fine  trout,  and  a  fish  called 
whiting,  peculiar  to  itself.  1795  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XIV. 
410  There  is  abundance  of  fish, . .  in  Esk, . .  such  as  salmon, 
grilse,  sea  trout,  and  whitens.  1873  T.  Gill  Catal,  Fishes 
E.  Coast  N.  Aiiu-r.  18  Merlucins  bilinearis  , .  Aincncnn 
hake;  silver  hake  (Maine);  whiting  (Mass.).  /bid.  27 
Menticirrus  alburnus  ..CsiToWno.  whiting,  /bid.,  Menti. 
cirrus  nebulosus  , .  King-fish ;  whiting.  1883  Tenison- 
WooDS  E^s/t  N.  S.  IK  65  The  '  whitings  *  are  not  like  those 
of  Europe.  There  are.  .four  Auslrali.in  species— the  com- 
mon sand  whiting  {SUlago  tnacu lata),  ..  the  trumpeter 
whiting  {Sillago  bassensrs), . .  Sillago  punctata,  the  whiting 
of  Melbourne,  .and  Sillago  ciliata,  x888  Goodk  Amer, 
Fishes  81  The  Norfolk  Hog-fish  Pomodasys  fulvomacu. 
latus..\s  the. .' Pork-fish  '  and  '  Whiting  '  at  Key  West. 

2.  Allusive  uses  of  sense  i.    a.  In  proverbial  phr. 
With  quot.  1721  cf.  White  a.  10. 

1561  J.  Hevwood  Prov.  ^  Epigr.  (1867)  64  There  lepte 
a  whityng  (quoth  she)  and  lept  in  streile.  1570  A/arr. 
Wit  .y  Scu  IV,  i,  But  he  that  lakes  not  such  time  while  he 
maye,  Shal  leape  at  a  wbyting  when  time  is  a  waye.  1670 
Ray  Proy.  199  To  let  leap  a  whiting.  1.  e.  To  let  slip  an 
opportunity.  17*1  Kelly  Sc,  Prov.  158  He  gave  me  Whit- 
ings, but  Bones.  That  is,  he  gave  me  fair  Words.  The 
Scots  call  Flatteries  Whitings,  and  Flatterers  white  People. 
x8o8  Jamikson  s.  v.  Quhyte,  A  proverbial  phrase,  still  used 
to  denote  flattery  :  '  He  kens  how  to  butter  a  whiting.* 

fb.  As  a  term  of  endearment :  cf.  lohiting-mop 
(see  5).  Also  whiting s  eye,  an  amorous  look,  a  leer. 

a  1539  Skelton  E.  Rummyng  223  He  cailylh  me  his 
whytyng.  1673  Wvcherley  Cent.  Dancing- Master  iv.  1, 
I  saw  her.. give  him  the  languishing  Eye,.. the  Whitings 
Eye,  of  old  called  the  Sheeps  Eye. 

t3,    =  White  pudding:  see  White  fl.  M  e.  Obs. 

1671  N.  Fairfax  Bttl/i  <V  Selv.  159  As  the  Darbyshire 
huswife  [sorts  out]  her  puddings  when  she  makes  whitings 
and  blackings,  and  livenngs  and  hackings. 

4.  (See  quot) 

179a  G.  Cartwricht  Jml.  Labrador  111.  p.  x,  W/iitingSt 
trees  which  have  been  barked,  and  left  standing. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (in  sense  i),  as  whiting- 
ground  [Grovhd  sb.  12]^ -mo  nger^^season;  fwhit- 
ing-mop,  a  young  whiting;  also  as  a  term  of 
endearment  for  a  girl  (see  Mop  sb,^").  Also  in  names 
of  fishes  resembling  the  whiting,  as  whiting 
perch,  Pollack,  Pout  {sb."^),  salmon  (see  quots.). 

1891  Daily  Nnvs  31  Oct.  6/5  About  two  hundred  fishing 
boats  were  lying  at  anchor  off  the  edge  of  the  *whiting 
grounds  about  three  miles  outside  Plymouth  lireakwater. 
'599  _Nashk  Lenten  Stuff  29  Colchester  oysteimen,  or 
*whiting-mungers  and  sprot-catchers.  1803  Shaw  Gen. 
Zool.  IV.  548  'Whiting  Perch.  Perca  Allurnus.  i686 
Rav  Willughbyi  Hist.  Pise.  iv.  ii.  167  Asellus  Huitingo- 
Pollachius:../^  'Whiting  Pollack.  1758  Dcscr.  Thames 
222  The  Whiting-Pollack,  .has  this  Name  given  it  here, 
from  its  Likeness  to  a  Whiting.      i86a  Ansteu  C/uinnet 


Isl.  II.  ix.  211  Next.. in  abundance  are  the  whiting  pollack 
.  .and  the  gar-fish  or  green  bone,  a  167a  Willughby  Hist. 
Pise.  (16S6)  Tab.  L.  membr-  i.  n.  4  Asellus  mollis  latns. 
"Whiting  Poutes  Londinensibus.  1758  Dcscr,  'J hamts 
111  The  Whiting-Pout  is  remarkably  bioad,  in  Proporlion 
to  its  Length.  1804  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  V.  54  *Whitii)g 
Salmon,  Salmo  Phinoc.  1791  W.  Gilpin  Forest  Scenery 
II.  190  In  the  *whitiiig-season.  .fleets  of  twenty  or  thirty 
boats  are  often  seen  lying  at  anclior  on  the  banks. 

Whiting^  (hwai'tiq),  vbl.  sb.  Forms :  i  hwit- 
ing,  5  whytyDg(e,  wytyng,  whittyng,  5-6 
whityng,  6  whyghtynge,  whighting,  whitt- 
ing(e,  6-7  whitinge,  7  whiteing,  whyting, 
whytting,  8  whiten,  6-  whiting,  [f.  White  v^- 
+  -ING  ^.]      I.  The  action  of  the  verb. 

1 1.  The  action  or  process  of  making  white ; 
whitening.  Obs.  a.  by  covering  or  coating  with 
white  :  Whitewashing.     Also^^. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  i.  413  For  whytyng  that  lyme  is 
conuenyent.  X495-6  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  //ill  (1904)  220  P^yd 
to  Symon  dawber  for  whittyng  of  the  chyrch,  v  days  iij  s. 
1540  Dunmow  Churchiv.  Ace.  If.  31  (MS.)  For  whyghtynge 
of  the  porche.  1605  Shuttleworths*  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.) 
169  A  plasterer,  viij  days  and  halfe  whytting  of  the  dyiiing 
chamber  rofl'e.  .iiij"  iij''.  1663  Ghruier  Counsel  81  Whiting 
and  Stopping  of  fret  seelings. 

fig,  x6s8  A.  Lkighton  Ap/>eal  to  Parlt,  186  In  this  case, 
the  whiting,  daubing,  or  palliating  will  not  serve. 
b.  by  depriving  of  colour  :  lileaching. 

1477  Act  jy  Edzv.  /V  c.  4  Whityng  &  anelyng  de  tewle 
appcllez  pleintile.  1594  Plat  Jeiuell'/io.  \,  58  For  the 
speedier  whiting  of  yarne.  16x0  in  Foster  Engl,  Factories 
India  (igo6)  192  The  whitster  . .  detaynes  them  in  whitinge 
and  starchinge  about  three  mounthes.  1683  Loud.  Gaz. 
No.  1801/4  -A.  convenient  piece  of  Ground,  .for  whiting  of 
Linnen  Cloth, 

2.  Printing.  The  use  of  *  white '  (cf.  White  sb. 
7  a  and  a.  2  d). 

1884  Athenaeum  34  May  658  The  variety  of  type  and  the 
liberal  whiting  are  quite  luxurious. 

II.  concr,  3.  A  preparation  of  finely  powdered 
chalk,  used  for  whitewashing,  cleaning  plate,  and 
various  other  purposes. 

In  OE.  only  in  Comb,  /nvltingmelu  '  whiting  meal'. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv,  525/2  Whytynge,  or  mater  to  make 
whyghle  of..,  albatura,  candidacium.  1633-4  AUhorp 
MS,  in  Simpkinson  Washingtons  (i860)  App.  p.  Ixiii, 
]3  balls  of  whiteing  to  scowrc  the  plate.  1690  Sik  J.  FoULis 
Ace.  Bk.[S.  H.  S.)  129  To  meg  for  whyting  for  teeth,  2  18  o. 
X799  G.  Smith  Laboratory  1.  143  Take  some  whiten,..lay 
your  foils  upon  it,  and.  .polish  your  foils.  1844  Civil  En^, 
4-  Arc/i.  Jml.  VII.  150/1  Anoint  the  segments,  .with  thin 
putty,  made  with  fine  whiting  and  some  of  the  linseed  oil. 
1880  IJAKiNG-GouLU  Mehalah  viii.  You  cannot  clean  a  deck 
with  whiting,  you  must  take  holystone, 

III.  4.  attrib,  and  Comb.^  as  (in  sense  i  a) 
whiting  brushy  work ;  (in  sense  I  b)  whiting 
ground,  time ;  (in  sense  3)  whiting-manufacturer. 

16x1  CoTGR,,  EscouStte,,.*v,-h,\Un%  brush.  169a  Specif. 
Patent  No.  256  (Patent  Office)  Erected  a  bucking  house, 
fitted  and  prepared  a  *whiteing  ground.  1813  E.xaminer 
22  Mar.  183/2  RL  Price,  ..* whiting-manufacturer.  1598 
Smaks.  Merry  W.  111.  iii.  140  It  is  ""whiting  time,  send  him 
by  your  two  men  to  Datchet- Meade.  ^1440  Pallad.  on 
Husb,  I.  407  Eek  *whyting  werk  is  thyng  of  gret  delyte. 

Whiting,  obs.  lorm  of  Whitten, 

Whitish,  (hwoi-tij),  a,     [f.  White  a,  +  -ISH  1.] 

1,  Somewhat  white ;  of  a  colour  inclining  to  or 
approaching  white. 

1398  Trevisa  Bart/i,  De  P.  R,  xvii.  cl.  (1495)  Tvjb/i 
The  leuys  [of  the  trees  of  Scchym]  ben  rough  and  whitysshe. 
1530  Palsgk.  329/1  Whytysshe,  blanchastre,  1545  Kav- 
NALDK  Byrth  Alan/iynde  122  Yf  the  wheles  seme  whytysshe. 
1575  TuRBERV.  laulconrie  17  Of  thelesse  Vulture,  whiche 
is  the  browne  or  whiiish  VuUure,  1586  W.  Webue  Eng. 
Poettie  (Arb.)  74  When  haires  from  my  beard  did  ginne  to 
be  whitish.  168^  Bovle  Exper.  Poros.  Bod.  ir.  vi.  105 
A  multitude  of  little  cracks  . .  which  destroyed  its  former 
transparency,  and  made  it  \,sc.  a  crystal]  look  whitish.  1790 
Cook's  Jst  I'oy,  I.  17  A  species  of  the  Medusa,  .which. . 
emitted  a  whitish  light.  1797  T.  Morton  Cure/or  //cart- 
ache  I.  i.  6  How  whitish  and  deadly  bad  he  do  look.  1815 
ScoiT  Guy  M.  X,  A  small  swamp,  the  clay  of  which  was 
whitish.  i8§7  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  333  The  mucous 
membrane  will.. appear  whitish  from  the  presence  of  par- 
tially shed  epithelium, 

b.  as  sb.  A  colour  approaching  white. 

1815  Stkphens  in  S/taivs  Gen.  Zool.  IX.  1.  40  The  shafts 
spotted  with  whitish,  the  feathers  alternately  oanded  with 
black  and  rufous. 

2,  a.  Qualifying  other  adjs.  (or  sbs.)  of  colour, 
indicating  a  pale  or  light  tint  of  the  colour  specified. 

1653  R.  Sanders  P/iysiogn.  166  Awhitish-red  colour,  1667 
Phil.  Trans.  II.  430  Turquois..of  the  New  [RockJ  are  of 
an  ill  whitish  Blew.  i7xa  Steele  Sped.  No.  436  f  1  A 
whitish  brown  Paper.  1869  Mrs.  Stowe  Oldtown  Folks  ill, 
Her  . .  whitish-blue  eyes.  1883  D.  C.  Mukrav  Hearts  xvi. 
His  swarthy  face  had  taken  an  ugly  tint  of  whitish-green. 
b.  In  parasynthetic  combinations. 

1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl,  s.v.  Cassiday  The  whitish- 
flowered  cassida.  1800  Shaw  Gen,  Zool.  I,  538  Whitish- 
tailed  Shrew. 

Hence  WMtishness,  the  quality  of  being 
whitish  ;  whitish  colour  or  tint. 

1544  Phaer  Bk.  C/tildr.  (1553)  Tvij  b,  Yelownesor  whittish- 
nes  of  the  eyes.  1660  Bovlk  New  Exp.  P/iys.  Mech.  xxxvii. 
307  They  were  wont.. by  their  whiteishness,  to  emulate  in 
some  measure  the  appaniion  of  Light,  a  172a  Lisr.i-:  //usb. 
(1757)  155  The  best  sort  of  barley . .  is  of  a  pale  lively  yellow 
colour,  with  a  bright  whiiishness  in  it.  x8o6  Herschel  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XCVI.  465  The  north  [polar  regions  of  Saturn] 
retain . .  some  wbitisbnes|« 

H-a 


W  HITLE  ATHER. 

WMtleather  (hwit|leiSsi).  Forms  :  4  wit- 
lejtr',  5  whittlether,  5-7  •whit(-)lether,  7-9 
whit-leither,  6-  whitleather.  [White  a.  a 
(with  normal  shortening  in  comb.)  and  Leather 
si.  For  illustration  of  white  leather  see  i  5.] 
L  Leather  of  a  white  or  light  colour  and  soft 
pliant  consistence,  prepared  by  tawing,  i.e.  dressing 
with  alum  and  salt,  so  as  to  retain  the  natural 
colour.     Also  attrib. 

t3<6-7  Priory  c/liiicIuUt  (SurtMs)  p.  Ixxii,  Cum  ferrura, 
dngults,  capcstris,  witle^tr*.  sculels  [etc.].  1487-8  Durham 
Ace.  RcllnSwlns)  t\-i  Pro  whitlether  pro  lez  b.iwdrikez, 
.  yjd.  1S7J-80  ■I'fsscR  Husi.  (1878)  36  Hole  bridle  and 
•addle,  i»hit  lelher  and  nail.  iSaj  tr.  Fatine's  Theal.  Hon.  I. 
»L  58  A  large  strong  ihong  or  strap  of  whit-leather.  1784 
TwAMLEY  Dairying  Exempt,  40,  I  have  seen  one  part  of 
a  Skin  of  a  well  coloured  sound  nature,  another  Part  that 
had  somewhat  the  look  of  rough  Parchment,  or  hard  Whit, 
leather.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Glfss.,  Whitlcatker,  sheep's, 
skins,  prrpared  for  thongs  of  flails,  repairing  harness,  &c. 
Formerly  used  for  baldricks  of  church.bells. 

fi.  rs44o,  1519  [see  Lkather  sb.  1].  ijoo  Louth  Church 
Ace.  in  N.  ly.  Line.  Gloss.  (iSSgl  s.v.,  For  j  horskyn  &  di. 
skjTl  whiett  ledder.  1556  CAtfrrAw.  Ace.  Minckinhampton 
in  Arduuologia  (1853)  XXXV.  433  For  wyet  lether,  and 
makyng  oflf  bawryxes,  xviij  d.  1565  Cooper  Thesaurits  s,v. 
Bos,  Bubuli  cortibi,  . .  thonges  of  white  leather.  l8Ss  A. 
Watt  Leather  Manuf,  39  When  tawed,  or  prepared  with 
alum  and  salt,  they  [sc.  sheepskins]  form  what  is  termed 
white  leather. 

attrib.  and  Comi.  la  1600  MS.  Lansd.  241  (Halliw.)  Thy 
gerdill  made  of  the  whittlether  whange.  163S  J.  Gower 
Fyrgouiachia  C  3,  Then  from  thy  flesh  Tie  draw  thy  hide. 
And  have  it  throughly  tann'd,  and  dry'd  Whit-Iether-Iike, 
1854  Miss  Baker  Nortkampt.  Gloss.,  Whit-leather  thongs. 
b.  In  comparisons,  or  as  a  type  of  toughness, 
elasticity,  softness,  etc. ;  hence ^.    Also  attrib. 

1605  Breton  /  fray  you  be  not  angrie  B  4,  I  am  thus 
handled,  .with  this  wicked  oldepcece  of  Whit.leather.  1610 
Beaum,  &  Fu  Scorn f.  Lady  v.  I,  Hast  thou  so  much  mois- 
ture in  the  Whitleather  hide  yet.  that  thou  canst  cry?  i6sa 
Massinceb  &  Dekker  yirg.  Mart.  iv.  ii.  1  2,  The  guts  of 
my  conscience  be^inne  to  be  of  whit.leather.  1697  Van- 
BRUCH  Relapse  V.  iii.  Nurse.  I'll  soon  bring  his  Nose  to  the 
Grind-stone.  C[oupler]  aside.  Well  said,  old  White-leather  ! 
a  1713  Ellwooo  Hist.  Z-i^  (1714)  316  My  Sides  are  not  of 
Iron,  neither  Are  my  Lungs  made  of  Whit-leather.  1830 
James  Danttey  v,  Pray  G(^  to  make  all  your  bones  as  soft 
as  whit-leather.  1839  Mrs.  Kirkland  New  Home  xxxiv, 
225  Her  eyes  grew  pretematurally  pale,  and  her  lips  wan  as 
whit-leather. 
2.  The  tough  ligament  in  the  neck  of  an  ox  or 
other  grazing  animal,  aUo  caWeA  pax^vax. 

1713  Derham  Phys.'Theot.  vi.  iii.  362  That.. Ligament — 
Called  the  Whitleather,  Packwax,  Taxwax,  and  Ftxfax. 
Whitling    hwinlig).    Sc.  and   north.     Also 

6  whiddelynge,  9  whitlin.  [f.  White  a.  ^■ 
•LING.     Cf.  G.  i»«Vj/«»^  whiting. 

Late  OE.  Ait^//r>^  *glancus  '  is  perh.  the  whiting.l 

A  fish  of  the  salmon  family,  not  certainly  identi- 
fied ;  app.  the  young  of  the  bull-trout,  Salmo  eriox. 
Also  whiiHng-trout.    Cf.  Whiting  sb.  i  b  (a). 

1597-8  Shuttlnvorths'  .4  cc.  (Chetham  Soc.)  1 1 1  For  floukes 
and  eght  whiddelynges,  xviij'.  1769  J.  Wallis  Nat.  Hist, 
Northunibld.  I.  389  The  Whitliiig-Trout.  .is  taken  in  the 
Till  and  Tweed  from  ten  to  twenty  inches.  1793  Statist, 
Ace,  Scot,  VIII.  488  In  some  parts  of  the  Em,  there  are. . 
great  numbers  of  sea  trouts. .  .The  fishermen  call  them  whit- 
lings.  1830  in  T.  Doubleday  Coquet- Dale  Fishing  Songs 
(1852)  84  The  Tweed,  he  may  brag  o'  his  sawmon,  An'  blaw 
of  his  whitlins  the  Till.  1867  F.  Francis  Bit.  AnglingW. 
397  There  is  a  disputed  point  as  regards  the  bull-trout, 
whether  or  no  he  is  the  veritable  '  whitling  *. 

attrib.  1769  [see  above).  1834  Jardine  in  Proc.  Berw. 
Nat.  Club  1.  No.  3.  53  They,  .are  taken  with  whitling  flies. 
1847  Stoddart  a  ngUr^s  Camp.  84  On  rivers,  like  the  Tweed 
or  Tay,  I  recommend  the  use  of  a  whitling  book. 

Whitlow  (hwi-tlcu).  Forms:  a.  4-7  whit- 
flawe,  5  whytflowe,  5-6  whitflowe,  6  whyte 
flaw,  white  flaw,  6-7  wbiteflaw(e,  7-8  whit(-) 
flaw,  whit(-)flow,  (8  dial,  whick-,  8-9  quick- 
flaw),    fl.  5  whytlowe,  whyte  low,  6  whitlowe, 

7  whitelow,  (whitloaf),  7-9  whitloe,  6-  whit- 
low. 7.  6  whytblow,  whitblowe,  (whet- 
blowe),  whiteblowe,  6-7  whitblow.  [app. 
orig.  whitjlaw,  -flow  =  White  a.  +  Flaw  sb.^  (q.v. 
sense  4) ;  but  the  similarity  of  the  first  syllable  to 
early  mod.Du.  vijt,  fijt,  LG.  fit '  whitlow '  is  re- 
markable and  suggests  the  possibility  of  alien 
origin.  The  alterations  to  whitblow,  whitlow  are 
difficult  to  account  for.  The  supposition  th,at  the 
original  form  was  whick-flaw,  dial.  var.  of  quick- 
flaw  (Skeat),  is  not  supported  by  the  evidence.] 

A  suppurative  inflammatory  sore  or  swelling  in  a 
finger  or  thumb,  usually  in  the  terminal  joint ; 
=  Parohtchia  I  (cf.  Pakabicium). 
a.  a  1400  Alfhita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  138  Paniritula  iiel 
fiaranicium.  i.  apostema  inter  digitos,  a*,  a  whitflawe. 
a  14x5  tr.  Ardertiys  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  42  pe  fistule  bred- 
yng  in  i>e  extrcmite  of  i>e  fynger  deceyuc}*  sonner  J>e  pacient 
pan  in  o(>er  places :  ffor  vnkunnyng  seij>  ^at  it  is  (^  whit- 
flowe, whiche  J>ou  shall  knowe  |>us.  1556  Withals  Diet, 
(1562)  77  A  whiteflaw,  rediuia,  igSa  Turner  Herbnl  11, 
25  b.  The  asshes  [of  wild  grapes].,  are  good  for  medicines 
for  the  eyes,  and  wyth  hony  it  healeth  whit  flawes,  agnaytes 
&  goomes bledinge.    1648  \{v.VL^\<:.K.Hesper,,Oberon's  Palace 


o  The  nails  fain  off  by  Whit-flawes.  1707  J.  Stevens  tr. 
tjuevedo's  Com,  H^ks.  (1709)  340  A  gold  Ring  does  not 
cure  a  Whitflaw,     1746  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  228  Much  used 


84 

..in  Cataplasms  for  the  Fellon,  or  worst  Kind  of  Whitflow. 
a  1800  Pecge  Suppl.  Grose,  Whick-flaw. 

g.  e  1440  Pronip.  Parv.  525/2  Whytlowe  {P.  whytflowe 
SOTC),  paiiarucium.  1603  Hretoh  Mad  IVorld  (163s)  H8b, 
Healing  but  a  Whitloe  on  a  Lords  thumbe.  1658  Rowland 
tr.  Mou/et's  Thent.  Ins.  1049  A  live  Chislcp  laid  to  a  whit- 
loaf, cures  it.  i6«o  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chyin,  206  They 
are  not  certainly  able  to  perform  the  cure  of.  .so  much .  .as 
a  paronychia  or  whitlow.  1765  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  VII. 
XXI,  A  novice  of  the  convent.. had  been  troubled  with  a 
whitloe  in  her  middle  finger.  1813  J.  Thomson  Led. 
In/tam.  337  Where  the  matter  is  lodged,  as  in  some  cases 
of^whitloe,  in  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  1843  R.  J.  Graves 
Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xxix.  371  A  suppurating  tumor  resembling 
a  whitlow.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  575  Painless 
whillow  affects  the  fingers  of  patients  suffering  from  peri- 
pheral nerve  disease  of  the  upper  extremities. 

y,  1547  BoORDE  Brev.  Health  Ivi.  17  A  white  blowe,  or  a 
whyte  flaw,  the  whiche  doth  grow  about  the  rote  of  the 
nayle.  X547  Salesburv  IVelsh  Diet.,  Eivinor,  a  whetblowe, 
1598  Florio,  Panariccie,  a  fellon,  a  whitblowe,  that  comes 
on  ones  finger  tops. 

b.  attrib, :  whitlow-grass,  book-name  of  two 
early-flowering  plants  with  white  blossoms,  for- 
merly reputed  to  cure  whitlows  (cf.  Nailwort)  : 
Saxifraga  tridactylites,  Rne-leaved  Whitlow-grass, 
and  Draba  (ErophilcC)  vema  (hence  in  mod.  use 
extended  to  the  whole  genus  Draba) ;  whitlow- 
wort,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Paronychia,  formerly 
reputed  to  cure  whitlows. 

1597  Gerarde  Herbal  II.  clxxxvi.  498  Of  Whiteblowe,  or 
Whitlowe  grasse.  Ibid.  499  Rewe  leafed  Whitlowe  grasse. 
Tagged  Whitlowe  grasse.  1634  T.  Johnson  Merc.  Bot,  57 
Rue  Whitlow-grasse.  1650  [W.  Howe]  Phytol.  Brit.  88 
Paronychia  altera,  . .  Rue  'Whitlow-grasse.  Paronychia 
major,  ..Whitlow-wort.  ..  Paronychia  vulgaris,  ..  Chick- 
weed  Whitlow-grasse.  1785  Martvn  Lett.  Bot.  ii.  (1794) 
31  Those  whose  seed  vessel  is  a  silicle..as  whitlow-grass. 
x8aa  Hortus  Anglicus  II.  143  D[raba]  Vema.  Common 
Whitlow  Grass.  ,,V>.  Aizoides.  Sen  Green,  or  Alpine 
Whitlow  Grass. . .  D.  Pyrenaica.   Pyrenean  Whitlow  Grass, 

■Whitmeate,  obs.  form  of  White  meat. 

Whit  Monday  :  see  after  Whit  Sunday. 

"WTiitner,  obs.  form  of  Whiteneb. 

Whitnes,  -nesse,  obs.  ff.  Whiteness,Witne8S., 

Whitney,  erron.  spelling  of  Witnev. 

Whitneyite  (hwi-tniiait).  Min,  [f.  the  name 
of  J.  D.  IVhitney,  an  American  geologist :  see 
-ITK 1.]  A  native  arsenide  of  copper,  of  a  reddish- 
white  colour,  found  near  Lake  Superior  and  else- 
where in  America. 

i86x  Bristow  Gloss,  Min. 

Whitour,  obs.  form  of  Qditter  rf.i 

Whitpot,  obs.  form  of  White- pot. 

Whitret  (hwi-tret),  whitteriok  (hwi-tsrik). 
Sc.  and  dial.  Forms  :  a.  5  whytrate,  (-ratche), 
whitratt,  whytrat,  Sc.  quhitrat,  5,  9  whitrat, 
6  Sc.  quhittrat,  quhitred,  flttret,  quhittret, 
7-8  whitred,  7,  9  whittret,  8-9  whiteret,  9 
whitteret,  whittrit,  (whutthroat),  8-  whitret. 
/3.  8-9  whitriok,  9  whitrack,  (w(h)utterick, 
-00k,  whuttorook),  whlttriok,  whitteriok.  (See 
also  Eng.  Dial,  Diet.)  [The  earliest  known  forms 
suggest  a  compound  of  White  a.  and  Rat  sb. ;  the 
types  whitret,  whitred,  whitrick  exemplify  Sc. 
tendency  to  modify  the  sounds  of  final  syllables.] 
A  weasel ;  also,  a  stoat. 

a.  c  1440  Pronip.  Parv.  525/2  Whytrate  (A!*,  whitratt,  P. 
whytratche).  C1480HENRVSON  Trial  of  Fox  ii6(Harl.  ^IS.) 
The  quhuirand  quhitret  with  the  quhabill  went.  X486  Bk. 
St.  Albans,  Hunting  fiiijb,  The  Graye,  the  Fox,  the 
Squyrell,  the  whitrat,  the  Sot,  and  the  Pulcatte.  1536 
Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  p.  xxxiii,  Martrikis,  bevers, 
quhitredis,  and  toddis.  1590  Burel  in  Watson  Coll,  Sc, 
Poems  II.  (1709)  21  The  Fumart  and  the  Fittret  straue.  The 
deip  and  howest  hole  to  haue.  Ibid.  32  Out  come  the 
Quhittret.  1639  Sir  R.  Gordon  Geneat.  Hist.  Earld. 
Sutherld.  (1813)  3  Brocks,  skuyrrells,  whittrets,  weasels, 
otters.  x68t  Colvil  WhigsSupplic.  (1751)  p.xi,  As  harmless 
as  a  whitred  without  teeth.  1684  Sebbald  Scotia  lltustr. 
II.  II.  II  Mustela  vulgaris  ea  est,  quae  Whitred  nostratibus 
dicitur.  1790  Alex.  Wilson  Disconsolate  Wren  Poet.  Wks, 
(1846)  96  Ony  whitret's  direfu'  jaws.  1815  Scott  Guy^  M. 
xxiii,  We  maun  off  like  whittrets  before  the  whole  clanjam. 
fraybe  doun  upon  us.  1834  ViKQ-x kqokv.-x Gallavid.  Encycl. 
27s  The  whut-tbroat  or  weazle,  and  the  hoodie,  have  often 
bloody  wars  with  other.  x88o  Eraser's  Mag.  May  646 
When  a  whitret  or  a  fox  came  prowling  past. 

g.  <ri8oo  R.  Jamieson's  Pop.  Ball.  (1806)  I.  394  Her 
minnie  had  hain'd  the  warl,  And  the  whitrack-skin  had 
routh.  180a  G.  V.  Sampson  Statist.  Surr.  Londonderry 
455  The  weazle  (provincially  w^/r/VrrcA).  l86l  QuiNN  Heather 
Lintie  (1863)  145  He  yokes  him  fairly  wi'  his  teeth  As 
Brush  wad  dune  a  whittcrick. 

Whitsoor  (hwi-tsouoi).  [?  f.  White  a.  -f  Sour 
a.]     A  variety  of  apple. 

•733  Miller  Gard.  Diet.  s.v.  Apple,  The  Whitsour.  1786 
Abercrombie  Gardenef^s  Daily  Assist,  p.  xi,  Apples  valued 
principally  for  Cyder.     White  sour. 

Whitster  (hwinstaj).  Now  local.  Forms  :  5 
whytstar,  wytstare,  whystare,  qwytstare, 
qwyater,  quister,  6  whitstarre,  6-  whitster. 
[f.  Whitk  v.  +  -STEB.  Cf.  Du.  witster  '  a  Woman 
that  whitens  the  walls '  (Sewel).] 

1.  A  bleacher. 

c  1440  Promp,  Parv,  39/1  Bleystare,  or  wytstare  {/C.  bley- 
Stcr,  //.  bleyestare  or  qwytstare,  P.  blcykester  or  whytster), 
candidarius.  1530  Pauscr.  288/2  Whitstarre,  blanehisseur 
tU  toylles,     1594  Pi-AT  Jewell-ho,  11.  58  The  whiuters,  and 


WHITSUN. 

dutch  laundresses.  1398  Shaks.  Merry  W.  in.  iii.  11  Take 
this  basket.. and  carry  it  among  the  Whitsters  in  Dotchct 
Mead.  1667  Pepvs  Diary  12  Aug.,  My  wife  and  maids 
being  gone  over  the  water  to  the  whitster's  with  their 
clothes.  1701  J.  Houghton  Collect.  Improv.  Husb.  No.  493 
p  5  The  Whitsters  do  use  these  Pot-Ashes,  in  the  whitening 
of  their  Yarn  and  Cloth.  1881  instr.  Census  Clerks  {,\Z%^y 
72  Scourer,  Bleacher  :.. French  Cleaner,  Whitster. 

2.  A  whitesmith. 

1823  E.  Moor  Suffolk  Wds, 

Hence  t  WM  tstered  (-ajd)  a.,  bleached. 

1767  specif.  Thos.  Long's  Patent  No.  869  A 'machine  for 
printing . .  whiistered  linen  '. 

■Whitstone,  obs.  variant  of  Whetstone. 
fWhitsull.  Cornish  dial.  [f.WHjTEfl.  + r  Sowl.] 
=■  White  meat  a. 

x6oa  Carew  Comivall  66  Their  meat,  Whitsull,  as  they 
call  it,  namely,  niilke,  sowre  milke,  cheese,  curds,  butter, 
and  such  like  as  came  from  the  cow  and  ewe. 

Whitsnil  (hwitsiin).  Forms:  3  witsonen, 
witeaone,  4  witsoue,  4-6  "Wytson,  5  Wyte-, 
■Wytt-,"White-,'W"hyght-,  (5^.Vit-),  5-6"Whyt-, 
5~7  "Wit-,  5-8  Whitson,  6  Whitsone,  Wyt- 
sone,  -sen,  Witteaon,  {Sc,  Vytson),  7-8  "Whit- 
suudj  Whit-sun,  7-  Whitsun.  &.  5  Sc.  quys- 
son,  5,  9  dial,  Whisson,  7  Whesen.  (See  also 
following  words.)  [ME.  w{h)itsone{n,  the  first 
two  elements  of  Whit  Sunday,  Whitsunday, 
analysed  as  Whitsun  Day-  Cf.  ON.  hvltasunna 
Whitsunday,  hvitasiinmtvika\^\i\\.%\xn  week, hvlta* 
sunnuaptann  Whitsun  eve.] 

1.  Used  attrib.  to  denote  something  belonging  to, 
connected  with,  or  occurnng  at  the  season  of  Whit 
Sunday  or  Whitsuntide  :  as  Whitsun  air^  con- 
tribution^  fair^  holiday.^  market^  morn^  morris- 
dance  ^  pastoral  \  "Whitsun  ale  Hist.  [Ale  3],  a 
parish  festival  formerly  held  at  Whitsuntide, 
marked  by  feasting,  sports,  and  merry-making  ; 
+  "Whitsun  eve,  even  [Eve  sb^-  3,  Even  sb.  3], 
the  day  before  Whit  Sunday  ;  f  "Whitsun  far- 
thing =  Pentecostal  sb.  ;  "Whitsun  gillyflower, 
local  name  for  a  double-flowered  variety  of  rocket 
{Hesperis  matronalis);  t  "Whitsun  lady,  lord, 
titles  of  the  leading  or  presiding  personages  at  a 
Whitsun  ale  ;  Whitsun  week,  the  week  begin- 
ning with  Whit  Sunday,  Whit-week.  Also  occas, 
in  names  of  the  days  of  Whit- week,  as  "Whitsun 
Sunday  {obs.  or  £/w/.)  =  Whit  Sunday,  "Whitsun 
Monday,  etc.  =  Whit  Monday,  etc,  (see  after 
Whit  Sunday).     See  also  Whitsuntide. 

1846  Keble  Lyra  Innoc,  x.  xi,  Thy  dread  Hours,  Thou 
awful  Trinity,  Are  but  the  *Whitsun  airs,  new  set  on  high. 
X614  W.  Browne  Sheph.  Pipe  i.  C  6,  This  is  a  Tale  Would 
be*it  our  "Whiison-ale.  1619  Pasguils  Palin.  B  3,  Happy 
the  age,.. When  euery  village  did  a  May-pole  raise,  And 
Whitson-ales,  and  May-games  did  abound.  1633  Chas.  I. 
Dtcl.  cone.  Sports  11  That  after  the  end  of  Diuine  Seruice, 
Our  good  people  be  not  disturbed,  letted,  or  discouraged 
from..hauing  of  May-Games,  Whitson  Ales,  and  Morris- 
dances.  1698  Wallis  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  301  When  they 
flock  about  a  Ballad-Singer  in  a  Fair,  or  the  Morrice- 
Dancers  at  a  Whitsund  Ale.  J727  Somerville  Yeoman  of 
Kent  32  At  Whitson-ales  king  of  the  May,, He  tript  it  on 
each  holyday.  x84a  J.  Aiton  Dom.  Econ.  (1857)  95  Royal 
proclamations  had  failed  to  revive  Whiisunales,  and  May 
games,  and  Morris  dancers.  People  will  not  be  merry  by 
rule.  1695  Kennett  Par.  Antig.  ix.  597  The  Pentecostals 
or  *Whitsun-contributions.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  11855 
A  *witsonen  cue  hii  come  J«r.  f  1475  Paston  Lett.  {1904) 
V.  232  Wretyn  at  Mawteby,  on  Wyteson  eve.  1553-4  in 
Swayne  Churchw,  Ace.  Sarum  (1896)  99  Ryngyng'  none  on 
Whytson  yeve,  ij  d.  x6a4  Laud  Diary  15  May,  Saturday, 
Whitsun-eve,  The  Bill  passed  in  Parliament.  1709  First 
Publishers  of  Truth  (1007)  242  I'he  day  Called  whitsoneve. 
ci4»5  in  Rep.  MSS.  Ld.  Middleton  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
191 1)  107  On  *Qwysson  even  everilke  man  breke  his  severyll 
gresse,  os  hym  Tykes.  1535  Songs,  Carols,  etc.  (E.  E,  T.  S.) 
165  On  Wytson  evyne  was  a  gret  thonder  at  London,  i6to 
Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  26/1  Die  Sabbati  ante  festum  Pente- 
costes  He  Witson-evin  et  12  Nov.  _  1807  Crabbe  Par.  Reg. 
I.  427  Loitering  at  the*Whitsun-fair.  1656  in  Urwick  Non- 
conf.  Wore.  (1897)  56  Oblations  commonly  called  by  the 
name  of  "Whitson  Farthings  payable  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Wtorcester).  1730  Bailey  (folio)  s.v.  Quad- 
ragesimals,  Pentecostals  or  Whitsund  Farthings.  1797 
EncycL  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVllI.  852/1  Whitsun-Farthings, 
otherwise  called  Smoke^farthings..,  a  composition  for  offer- 
ings , .  anciently  made  in  Whitsun-week  by  every  man  in 
England,.- who  occupied  a  house  with  a  chimney,  to  the 
cathedral  church  of  the  diocese.  1656  W.  Coles  Art  of 
Simpling  xi.  33  May  brings  Roses,  Pinks,  "Whitsungilli- 
flowers.  1886  Britten  &  Holu^nd  Plant'n.yGillifo'.ver, 
Whitsun,  The  double-flowered  variety  of  Hesprris  matrth 
nalis,  ..SojH.  (Whitsun  Gilawfers).  1533  Songs,  Carols,  etc. 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  163  Justis  at  Weste[m]ynster  all  )>e  'Wytson 
halydais.  1609  B.  Jonson  Silent  Worn.  in.  1,  Were  you 
ever  so  much  as  look'd  upon  by  a  Lord,  ..  but  on  the 
Easter,  or  Whitsonholydayes  ?  1715  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  5336/1 
Their  Majesties  intend  to  go  after  the  Whitsun- Holidays  to 
Maricnzell.  1656  Hkylin  Surv.  France  47  A  Kitchen- 
wench,.,  now  so  tricked  up  with  scarfs,  rings,  and  cross- 
garters,  that  you  never  saw  a  *Whitsun.Lady  belter  rigged. 
i6xx  Meiismata  F2b,  Ich  haue  beene  twise  our  "Whitson 
Lord.  1633  B.  Jonson  Tale  of  Tub  Prol.  8  Old  records  Of 
antique  proverbs,  drawn  from  Whitson-lords.  1495  Haly- 
BURTON  Ledger  {1867)  108  At  the  "Vitson  merkat.  1501 
Phanpton  Corr.  (Camden)  154  From  Lyncolns  Inne, .,thts 
*Whitsonemunday.  x6a3  in  Crt.  Sf  Times  Jas,  I.  (1S48)  U. 
315  The  new  Venetian  ambassador,  .had  his  first  audience 
on  Whil£un-MoDday.      1687  MSS.   Dk.  Rutland  (Hist. 
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MSS.  Comm.)  II.  113  Whescn  Monday.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer 
(ed.  2),  Z.1V1/OT,..  10  miles  from  Cambridge,  .has  a  market  on 
Thursday,  and  fairs  on  Whitsun-Monday,  and  August  4. 
«S3S  Sr.\RKKV  Let.  in  England  {\ijj)  p.  xxii,  Your  lelturys 
. .  were  receyuyd  apon  •  VVytson  morn.  1509  Shaks.  Hen.  T, 
II.  iv.  25  Busied  with  a  *Wliitson  Morns-dance.  1611  — 
lyinl.  T.  IV.  iv.  134,  I  play  as  I  haue  scene  them  do  In 
•Whitson-Pastorals.  1556  Chyon.  Grey  Frmrs  (Camden) 
36  On  "Wytsonsonday,  which  was  the  .xxxj.  of  May,  was  the 
coron.icion.  1825  Urockett  A'.  C.  Gloss.,  WhissoK-SuHday, 
Whitsunday.  i6i>  \^orroti  Concord.  Yeares  173  "VVhitsun- 
thursday.  1599  Miit,  Arckdemconry  0/  Colchester  If  248 
(MS.)  In  the  afternoone  on  Whitson  monday  and  *Whitson 
tuasedaye  all  dayc.  i€6a  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  N  3,  Whitsun 
Tuesday.  1839 /'OKfyCj'c/.  XIII.  403':.  ^ngComft.Scat. 
168  'Vytson  yeddyinsday.  IJ97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  10542  pe 
(>orsdai  [je  *witesonewouKe  to  londone  lowis  com.  c  1375  ^c. 
Leg.  Saints  xl.  {Ninian)  734  Of  witsone  owke  Jre  twj'sday, 
irt4oo  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxxii.  147  Apon  a  Setcrday  in 
Whisson  woke.  1478  Fasten  Lett.  III.  224  Wretyn  at  Lon- 
don, the  Wednysdaye  in  Why^htsonweke.  15^51-2  Act  s  <5- 
6  Edw.  VI  c.  3  Monday  and  lewisdaye  in  Witteson  weike. 
IS97  Sh/,ks.  3 //en.  /V,  11.  i.  95  On  Wednesday  in  Whitson 
week.  1634  Bt.  Com.  Prayer  H  5,  Munday  in  Whitsun 
wccke.  1848  Mrs.  Gaskell  Mary  Barton  V,  The  great 
annual  town-holiday  of  Whitsun-week. 

2.  sb.     Short  for  WHiTSPtrriDE.  rare. 

1849  DisRAEU  in  Monypenny&  Buckle  Z.i/t  (1914)  III. 
viii.  204  There  will  be  a  hot  and  perhaps  eventful  campaign 
between  this  and  Whitsun.  1836  /bid.  (1916)  IV,  iii.  45 
Between  Easter  and  Whitsun. 

Whit  Sunday, WUtsauday (hwit  s»-ndi, 
hwitsonddi).    Forms  (see  also  D.vy  and  Sunday)  : 
1  [pbl.')  H-nritau  Simnandees,  J  wit(te)-sunnedei, 
3     White(n)sune(n)d8ei,     hwitesune-,   'Wite- 
son(ne)-,  wit-sune-,  wit(e^sone-,  \  wit  sonday, 
wijt  sundai,'Witt8unday,  whytsonen-,  wit(te)- 
sono-,  4-6  Witsonday(e,  5  Whytesonday,  wit- 
sonen,  -on-,  witsun-,  wyt-,  wyth-so(u)iiday, 
wythsson-,  Qwytsonn-,  qwyteson(e)-,  6  Whit 
sonday,  ■Whit(t)son-,  Whytson-,  "WTitsounday, 
whitson,  Wittson  daye,  Sc.  Witsoimda,  Vyt-, 
Vitso(u)nday,  6-  Whitsunday,  7-  AVhit  Sun- 
day, (Whit- Sunday,  9  Whitsun-Day).     /3.  4 
Sc.  Qwhyssonday,  4-5  qvhissonday,  5  w(h)i8- 
aonday,    whysunday,    9    dial.    Whusaenday. 
Pate  OE.  Hwila  Sunnandmg  lit.  '  white  Sunday' 
(found  once  only  and  in  oblique  form  Hwitan  S.)  ; 
whence   app.    ON.  hvltasunnudagr  in    the  same 
sense,   also    hvltasummdagsaptann,   -niilt,    -vika 
(ON.    hvltadagr   'white   day',    hvUadriltinsdagr 
'  white  Lord's-day ',  hvUoi/agaviia  Whitsun  week, 
cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  of  an  independent 
Norse  origin ;   they  are   prob.   due   to  Icelandic 
attempts  to  obliterate  heathen  traces  from  the  name 
of  the  festival).     The  epithet '  white '  is  generally 
taken  to  refer  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  wearing 
of  white  baptismal  robes  by  the  newly-baptized  at 
the  feast  of  Pentecost  (cf.  Dominica  in  albis,  the 
name  of  the  First  Sunday  after  Easter,  Low  Sunday, 
given  for  the  same  reason). 

The  formal  analogues  of  IV/titsunday  current  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  Low  German  and  neighb'juring  areas  are  mostly 
applied  to  the  First  Sunday  after  Easter  (cf.  above),  or 
the  First  Sunday  in  Lent  (prob.  from  the  white  church, 
hangings  then  used ;  cC  OFris.  /iri'ita  tornsdey,  Du.  IVitte 
Donderdag  Maundy  Thursday),  e.g.  MLG.  vjitsondach^ 
MDu.  witlensondagh,  and  (from  LG.)  MDa.  Iivides*ndag, 
MSw.  hz'ita  sunnodaghur.  (No  confirmation  has  been 
found  of  Kilian's  '  witten-son-dagh,  vetus  Fland.  Dominica 
Pentecostes,' and  Cotgrave's  ^Dimenche de  blanches,  Palmes- 
Sunday  '  and  Hexham's  '  Witten  Sondagh,  Palme-Sunday  ' 
are  prob.  blunders.) 

In  earlier  OE.  the  name  of  Whitsunday  was  pentecosten 
(gen.  .enes),  the  Grttco-Latin  name  (see  Pentecost  and 
cf.  Goth,  painiekusten  ace),  which  was  adopted  in  other 
Teut.  languages,  e.  g.  OS.  (/f)  tincottin,  MDu.  tinxteren, 
Da.finkster,  OHG.  (s;)  "f/iniiisttn  ifim/chiisllm),MHG. 
p/ingesten,  G.  P/ingsten,{il)LG.  finksten,  Sw.  Pingst,  Da. 
Pinse^dag):  see  Pinkster, 

Aj  the  name  of  a  Scottish  term-day,  IVhitsunday  IHrcssed 
on  the  final  syllable)  has  been  long  dissociated  from  the 
church  festival. 

According  to  different  apprehensions  of  the  composition  of 
the  word  (the  origin  of  which  was  obscured  by  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  first  syllable),  it  has  been  divided  either  as 
Whitsun  day  or  as  iV/iil  Sunday,  and  the  first  elements 
of  both  of  these  have  been  used  attributively  in  the  same 
seme :  see  Whitsln  and  tVhit  Monday,  etc  below.] 

1.  The  seventh  Sunday  after  Easter,  observed  as 
a  festival  of  the  Christian  Church  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost :    =  Pkntecost  2. 

c  iioo  O.  E.  Ckron.  an.  1067  (MS.  D.)  On  t>isan  Eastron 
com  se  kyng  to  Wincestre,  &  ba  wseron  Eastra  on  x  kal. 
April,  &  sona  aefter  )iam  com  Malhild  «eo  hizfdie  hider  to 
lande,  &  Ealdred  arcebiscop  hi?  lehaUode  to  cwene..on 
Hwitan  Sunnands;;.  CII75  Lamb.  Ham.  45  Mune;eing  of 
|»«m  hali  gast  J>e  he  sende  in  his  apostles  on  \on  dei  ^  is 
icleped  witsunnedei.  ^1205  Lav.  17481  |>at  at  his  folc. 
come  to  Amberes-buri  . .  to  White.sunedajie.  CIS90  St. 
Brendan  151  in  S.  Eng.  /,eg.  224  per  3e  schulle  (>is  ester  beo 
&  t>i5  wit-sonedai  also.  1387  Teevisa  //igden  (Rolls)  V. 
445  In  a  WitsondayJ>cmayae  wasi-cristened.  xyfi  Munim. 
de  Melros  (Bann.)  488  At  (w  fest  of  qvhissonday.  C1400 
/<om.  Rose  2278  Haue  halte  of  floures  as  fresh  as  may 
Chapelett  of  Roses  of  wissonday.  c  1400  Ytvaine  9t  Gaw. 
16  He  made  a  feste,  the  soth  to  say,  Opon  the  Witsononday, 
At  Kerdyf,  that  es  in  Wales.  148a  Monk  0/ Evesham  (Arb.) 
M  On  asceniyon  day  and  wylhssonday  he  put  no  lyght  to 
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hym,  the  whiche  yn  these  festis  specialy  were  wonte  to 
brenne.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huoii  clxxxi.  731  On  a  wit- 
sonday  themperour  and  thempresse  helde  estate  royall  at 
there  palayes  for  y«  solempnyte  of  that  day.  1634  Brerk ton 
i.,"!!'"'  (Chetham  Soc.)  4  The  next  morning  early,  being 
Whit  Sunday,  was  discovered  land.  1827  Keble  Chr. 
i'^'V-T'^  ^"*  °^  P"^"'  Whitsunday.  1868  J.  H.  Blunt 
hef.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  188  Ihc  coronation  took  place  at  West, 
minster  on  Whitsun.Day. 

t  b.  Used  for  the  actual  day  of  Pentecost  on 
which  the  event  took  place :  see  Pentecost  i.  Ohs. 
a  1140  Lo/song  m  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  209  pe  3eoue  of  l>e  holi 
goste  ))«  (7U  on  hwite  sune  dai  sendest  bine  deorewurJSe 
declples.  <ri275  Passion  our  Lord  657  in  O.  E.  Misc.  56 
At  t>on  heye  vndarne,  a  wit-suiieday..pe  holy  gost  heom 
com  vp.on  in  fury  tunge.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  i.  (Petrus) 
40  Petir  broiicht  to  cnstis  fay  Tlire  thowsand  men  on  witson. 
day.  J387  Trevisa  //igden  (Rolls)  IV.  351  liytwene  be 
ascencioun,  (>at  is  "holy  Porsday,  and  Witsonday,  Mathias 
was  i-chose. 

2.  (In  form  Whitsunday  or  Whitsun  Day.)  One 
of  the  Scottish  quarter-days  or  term-days  (see 
Tebm-day  b),  ordinarily  May  15,  but  in  certain 
cases  May  26  (  =  May  15  Old  Style)  or  May  28. 

U^Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  84/1  Full  powar..my  malis..to 
raise  &  rcssave,  my  Witsondais  to  set  and  to  halde.  1539 
Extr.  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I-  164  Mertimes  and  Vytsonday. 
154'  /bid.  17^  Thre  merkis,  to  be  payit  be  the  said  maisterls 
of  wark  at  Vitsounday  and  Mertimess  be  equall  portionis. 
1693  Sc.  Acts  Wilt,  t,  A/ary  c.  JO  (1822)  IX.  304/2  Our 
Soveraigne  Lord  and  Lady  The  King  and  Queens  M,ijesties 
.  .Declare  that  the  Fifteenth  day  of  May  was  since  tlie  date 
of  the  forsaid  Act,  and  shall  be  in  all  time  comeing  in  place 
of  the  former  Terme  of  Whitsunday,  to  all  effects  whatso- 
ever.   190S  Glasgow  Herald  10  Jime  10. 

3.  attrib.  in  senses  i  and  2. 
1451   Churchui.  Ace,    Yatlon  (Som.  Rec.  Soc)  93  The 

Wendisdaye  of  Wytsondaye  tyine.  1483  Acta  Audit,  in 
Acta  Dom.  Cone.  ll.  Introd.  108  The  malis  of  the  samyn 
landis  of  the  Witsonday  terme  last  bipast.  c  1489  Caxton 
Sonnes  0/  Aymon  xxvl.  544  On  wytsondaye  evyn.  2503 
Ace.  Ld.  /iigh  Treas.  Scot.  II.  297  To  the  thre  wemen  that 
rokkit  and  kepit  the  barnes,  thair  Witsonday  fee,  iij  li.  1503 
Sc.  Acts  Jos.  /V  (1814)  II.  243/2  Apon  thurisday  in  witson. 
day  wolk.  c  1557  Wills  >,  /m.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  I.  153 
Debtcs..to  my  lorde  of  durh'm  for  whitson  daye  rent  of 
thold  p'ke  xl'. 

So  Whit  Monday,  Whit  Tuesday,  the  Monday 
and  Tuesday  following  Whit  Sunday ;  also  t  Whit 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  formerly  called  Whitsun  I 
Monday,  eic:  see  Whitsun  i.  (Whit  Saturday  ' 
is  in  occas.  recent  use  for  the  day  before  Whit 
Sunday,  formerly  called  Whitsun  eve.)  So  Whit- 
week,  the  week  beginning  with  Whit  Sunday. 

'S»  Q.  Mary  in  ijth  Rep.  l/ist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  11.  31  j 
Untill  the  viiith  daye  of  this  present  moneth  whiche  shall  be  ! 
Whitmondaye.  ittis  Wonders  i/uot  Miracles  V.  Gertrux 
5,  I  went  up  thither . .  on  White-munday.  1778  Eng. 
Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.v.  Eye,  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  the 
fair  on  Whit-Monday.  /bid.,  Linfield,..ii\<.'a  3  fairs,  on 
May  6,  on  Whit-Tuesday,  and  on  October  28.  /bid.,  Llan- 
beder,  (Cardiganshire.. has.. fairs  on  Whit-Wednesday,  July 
10  [etc].  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  403/1  Whit-Thursday. 
1867  tr.  C'tess  //nhn-//ahn's  Fathers  0/  Desert  365  In 
the  night  between  Whitsunday  and  Whitmonday.  i8<9 
Blackmore  Loma  D.  Ixxiv,  It  was  now  Whit-Tuesday, 
andthe  lilacs  all  in  blossom.  1899  Daily  News  18  May  7/1 
Whit-week  would  be  a  very  good  time  to  close  the  schools, 
Whitsuntide  (hwinsi-ntaid).  Forms  (see 
also  Tide  sb.):  3  White-suue  tide,  wit  sonentid, 
3-4  witeson(e)-,  3-6  Wytson-,  4  whitson(e)-, 
Wltstrn-,  4-6  Witson-,  Witte-,  5  Qhythson-, 
5-6  Whytson-,  (Witsenstyde),  5-8  Whitson-, 
7- Whitsuntide.  P.  4Wissen-,  5  whisson(e)-, 
WhyBson(e-,  Whyssen-,  6  "Whyson-,  9  dial. 
Whissontide.  [f.  Whitsun  +  Tide  sb.^  The 
season  of  Whit  Sunday  ;  Whit  Sunday  and  the  days 
immediately  following. 

c  110$  Lav,  31524  Hit  ilomp  an  ane  time  to  ))an  White- 
sune  tide  [later  text  Witsontime]  ^at  be  king  hehte  of 
londen,  1297  R,  Glouc  (Rolls)  3111  Ajen  be  feste  of  wite- 
sontyd.  a  1330  Roulanti  tf  V.  (Abbotsf;  Club)  16  At  Ester, 
at  Wissentide,  And  at  seyn  lames  day...  And  in  Vole. 
£1440  Alphalet  of  Tales  76  On  a  tyme  when  be  grele 
Emperour  Henrie,.held  his  whisson-tyde.  1448  Paston 
Lett.  I.  70  Harry  Goneld  hath  browth  to  me  xlj.,.,and  he 
seyth  I  xal  have  more  or  yhytlison  tyd.  1484  Caxton 
Chivalry  v.  52  To  make  and  adoube  a  kn>  31  it  apperteyneth 
the  day  of  some  grete  feste  as  Crystemas,  Eester,  Whitson- 
'yd.  IS53  '1  Sir  W.  Parker  /list.  Long  Melford  (1873)  97 
At  Witsenstyde,  1600  Marston,  etc.  Jacll  Drum's  Enlert. 
I.  (x6oi)  A  3  b,  Tis  Whitson-tyde,  and  we  must  frolick  it. 
1710  Steele  Taller  No.  178  r  3  We  wish,  .all our  Customers 
a  merry  Whitsuntide.  1859  Tennvson  Marr.  Geraint  145 
Arthur  on  the  WhiLsuntide  before  Held  court  at  old  Caerleon 
upon  Usk.  1916  G,  E.  Buckle  Life  of  Disraeli  IV.  i.  9 
After  Whitsuntide  the  general  debate  was  resumed. 

t  b.  Used  in  early  versions  of  N.  T.  for  Pente- 
cost i.  Obs.     (Cf.  Whit  Sunday  I  b.) 

ij8a  WvcLiF  /  Cor.  xvi.  8,  I  schal  dwelle  at  Effecy,  til  to 
Witsuntide  (Tindale,  vntill  witsontyde;  1551  wytsontyde). 
O.  attrtb. 
2609  B.  JoNSoN  Silent  Wom.  iii.  i,  I  would  haue  you  get 
your  Whitsontidevelvct-cap.  iSii  Coryat  Crudities  9  A 
Whitsuntide  foole  . .  wearing  a  long  coate,  wherein  there 
were  many  seuerall  peeces  of  cloth  of  diners  colours.  1687 
in  Jrnt.  Friends'  //ist.  Soc.  (1915)  Oct.  182  Sheeis  willinge 
to  sett  out.,  after  whitsuntide  weeke  soe  called  is  oner, 
c  175s  in  B.  Ward  Hist.  St.  Edmund's  Coll.  (1893)  303  On 
all  working  days  in  ye  Xmas  and  Whitsuntide  Vacations. 
1916  G.  E.  BucKLi  Life  of  Disraeli  IV.  i.  7  The  Whiuuntidc  : 
recess  [of  Parliament]  was  approaching,  | 


WHITTEBISH. 

Whitt,  obs.  dial,  f.  Quick  a. ;  obs.  ..  White. 

Whittawer  (hwl-tgsj).  Now  only  Hist,  or 
dial.  Foims  :  4  whitetawier,  white-tawyer, 
whit(t)awyer,  ■;  whytetawyer,  5-7  white  taw- 
yer,  (,7  whiteaw'),  5-  whittawer,  6-8  white 
tawer,  7-8  white-tawer,  9  whitawer,  dial. 
w(h)ittor,  whittaw,  etc.  [f.  White  a.  +  Tawer  1, 
(Cf.  the  synonymous  MDn.  witgaerwer,  MHO. 
wi^erTver,  G.  weissgerber.)]  One  who  taws  skins 
into  Whitieaiher  :  =  Taweb  1.  In  mod.  dial., 
a  saddler,  harness-maker. 

,,"84  "  Edw.  /.  Stat.  Wallle  c  4  De  Whitauwariis  [v.rr. 
Whitawyariis,  Whytawyariis),  scilicet  qui  coria  bovina  Ik 
equina  furata  scienter  albificantutsicnonagnoscantur,  13  . 
Liber  Albus  (Rolls)  III,  432  Galfridus  le  Whitetawier.  1311 
Letter  B/i.  /).  Land.  If.  127  Walterus  le  Whitawyer,  Joh'es 
le  Megucer.  1346  /bid.  F.  If.  126  b,  Les  bones  gentz  appellez 
Whittawyers.  14M  Close  Roll  12  Hen.  /y,  dorso,  Willielraus 
Piatle,  White  tawyer,  1474  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  401  The  sise  of 
a  whittawer  is  that  he  make  nor  tawe  no  maner  of  lether 
but  Shepis  lether,  Getles  lethir,  deris  ledur,  horse-lethir,  or 
houndes-lether,  1615  A/anch.  Crt.  Leet  Rec.  (1885)  1 1,  303 
Robart  Hilton,  whiteaw'.  1615  Manwood  Lames  Forest 
XXV.  250b,  If  any  white  Tawyer  doe  dwell  in  the  forest,  he 
shall  be  remoued,  and  make  fine  :  for  they  are  the  common 
dressers  of  skins  of  stolne  Deere.  1660  Sharrock  Vegetables 
88  Lime,  which  the  Tanner  and  White- Tawer  take  out  of 
their  lime.pits.  1720  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5882/8  William  Wel- 
den,.. Whittawer,  a  1721  Lisi.e ///«i(,  (1752)  45  Few  bar- 
ness.makers,  that  are  white  tawers,  understand  how  to  dress 
their  hides,  1854  Miss  Baker  Norlhanipt.  Gloss.,  IV hi- 
tawer,  a  collar-maker,  or  maker  of  husbandry  harness.  1859 
Geo.  Eliot  Adam  Bede  vi.  Men  are  busy  there  mending 
the  h.irness,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr,  Goby  the 
whittaw ',  otherwise  saddler. 

Hence  tWhittawing  vbl.sb.,  the  practice  of 
whittawers. 

1581  Kitchin  Le  Crt.  Leeie  13  Auxi  si  ascun  per  ascun 
voie  corrupt  les  common  ewes  per  whitawinge  per  lyme  ou 
per  line, 

Whltte,  obs.  form  of  Whit,  White,  Wit. 

Whitten  (hwin'n).  dial.  Also  6  Sc.  veyton, 
7  whitting,  whiting,  9  witten.  [Usually  whit- 
ten-lree,  repr.  OE,  hwltingtriow,  f.  hwiling  (of 
identical  formation  with  Whitino  sb^  -h  trioiu 
Tree.]  A  name  for  the  water  elder  or  wild  guelder- 
rose  (Viburnum  Opulus),  and  the  wayfaring-tree 
(K  Lanlana).  Also  (by  confusion  with  whicken. 
Quicken  sb.'^),  the  mountain-ash  or  rowan  (Pyrus 
aucupaiid),  and  some  allied  plants. 

Whitten  pear-tree,  the  service-tree  {Pyrus  Sorbus) :  see 
quot.  1833  s.v.  Whittv. 

CHOC  .^Ifric's  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  139/1  Uariculus, 
hwitingtreow.  (Identified  by  Cockayne  as  Pyrus  Aria, 
White-Beam-tree.J  1549  Comfl.  Scot.  vi.  67,  I  sau  veyton, 
the  decoctione  of  it  is  remeid  for  ane  sair  hede.  1578  Lyte 
Dodoens  Vl.  Ixxx.  761  Of  Marris  Eider,  Opie,  or  Dwarffe 
Plane  tree. ..1  take  this  to  be  a  shrub  that  is  called  in 
Englishe,  Whittentree,  whereof  are  two  kindes.  1597 
Gerarde  Herbal  iii.  Ixxii,  1237  The  water  Elder  is  called. . 
in  English  Marish  Elder,  and  Whitten  tree,  OpIe  tree,  and 
DwarffePlane  tree,  1636  JoMtaonGerarde's  Herbal'XMe 
Eng,  N.-inies,  Whicken  tree,  i,  wilde  Ash...  Whitten  tree,  i. 
water  Elder,  or  wilde  Ash.  1668  P/iil.  Trans.  III.  857  The 
Whitting  or  Quicking-tree,  (Lat,  Fraxinus  Sylveslris,  and 
by  some  F'raxinus  Cambro-Brilanica).  a  X697  Aubrey 
(Royal  Soc.  MS.  If.  137)  in  Britten  &  Holland  Ptaiit-n., 
About  Cranbourn  chace  growes..a  tree  with  a  white  leafe.. 
no  bigger  than  a  cherry  tree  j  they  call  it  Whiting  or  White- 
wood,  1847  Halliwell,  Whitten,  the  wayfaring  tree.  Kent. 
iSfSArchaeologiaXLll.  125  The  Rowan  or  Quick.bean,.. 
popularly  termed  the  Mountain  Ash..,  and,  in  some  couik 
lies,  the  Whiien-tree  and  the  Witty. 
Whitter  (hwitai),  sb.^  Sc.  Also  6-7  qu(h)-, 
-our.  [Imitative.]  a.  A  talkative  person,  a  chat- 
terer, b.  Chatter,  '  loquacity,  prattle '  (Jam.).  So 
WMtter-whatter  in  same  senses. 

<ziS85  Montgomerie  Flyting  jtr  Rank  ruittour,  scurli- 
quitonr  [v.rr.  scurlie  whittour,  scuriitiuhittor],  and  luittour. 
1805  A.  Scott  Poems  47  What  need  we  heed  sic  wliilter- 
whatter  ?  _  1825  Jamieson  s.v.,  A  woman  who  is  very  gatru. 
lous  is  said  to  be  'a  perfect  whitler-whatter ',  2897  E. 
Hamilton  Outlaws  Marches  iii,  1  would  counsel  you. .to 
baud  your  wbitter  the  night. 

Whitter,  sb."^  Sc.  [Cf.  Whittle  z/.i]  A 
draught  of  liquor,  a  drink. 

1785  Burns  1st  Ep.  f.  i,«»"»,i  xix.  We'll  sit  down  an' 
tak  our  whitter,  To  chear  our  heart, 

Whitter,  v.  Sc.     [Later  form  of  Quitter  v.^'\ 

1.  intr.  To  warble,  twitter. 

15x3  [see  Quitter  r*.'].  C1800  .f//&r//r7/ 24  in  R.  Jamieson 
Pop.  Ball.  (1806)  I.  226  The  sma  fowls  in  the  shaw  began 
To  whitter  in  the  dale, 

2,  To  move  lightly  and  briskly ;  to  quiver, 
flutter,  scamper,  etc. 

1513  [see  Quitter  »,'].  1819  W.  Tennant  Papistry 
Slorm'd  (1827)  7  'I'he  dows  and  daws., Out- whirr'd  and 
whitter't.  1^4  Flora  A.  Steel  Potter's  Thumb  xiii,  A 
'whittering  bemt..' Whitter  I  Whitter  I' under  the  \xdi 
behind  the  boxes.  That  was  the  worst  of  a  musk-rat ;  no 
one  could  possibly  tell  where  it  would  'w/iitter'  next, 

Whitter,  var.  Quitter  sb.^  (sense  2). 

^  1833  SlK  C.  Bell  Hand  (1834)  296  Sandcracks,  whitters, 
inflaiiimations,  and  other  diseases  of  the  horse's  foot. 

Whitteret,  -Ick,  var.  Whitret. 

Whitterish  (hwi-tarij),  a.  dial.  [?  Variant  of 
QuiTTEiiisu]     Pale,  faded. 

1679  Hist,  yetzer  14  A  pallid  whitterish  colour.  1854 
Miss  Bakek  Northam^t.Closs.,  Whiittrish,  faded.  Applied 


WHITTIE-WHATTIE. 

to  clothes  which  ha\'e  lost  their  colour  from  the  effect  of  the 
sun,  or  frequent  washing. 

Whittie-whattie  (hwi-tiihwgti),  sb.  Sc  and 
Horth.  dial.  Also  7  whytie  whatie,  8  whity- 
whaty,  9  whittee-whattee.  [Reduplicated  ?  on 
What  int.  pron.'\  Vague  or  undecided  talk  or 
statement;  indecision,  shilly-shallying;  a  frivolous 
excuse.  So  WMttle-whattie  v.  inlr.,  to  be  un- 
decided, to  shilly-shally;  also,  to  S|>eak  low  or 
secretly,  to  mutter,  whisper. 

£i68o  R.  MacWaud  Contend.  (1723)  3*3  The  sense  and 
substance  of  all  this  whittle  whatticwill  l)e  only,  'O  be 
quiet"  tele.).  16^  'J.  Curate'  Sc.  Presbyt.  Kloq.  110 
Criticks  with  their  fnm  fr.iins  and  whytie  whalies,  may 
imagine  a  hundred  reasons.  1808  Jamieson,  IVhitit-ivJutiies^ 
silly  pretences;,  .frivolous  excuses.  i8ai  Scott  Pirate  vx^ 
*  What  are  ye  whittie-whattieing  about,  ye  gowk  ? '  said  his 
gentle  sisler,  who  suspected  the  tenor  of  bis  murmurs. 

Whitting,  obs.  var.  Whiting. 

Whittle  (hwi-t'l),  rf.l  Nowaya/.  Forms:  1-3 
hwitel,  4  whitel,  wytel,  5  wytele,  6  whittel, 
7-  whittle.  [OE.  hwitel,  corresp.  to  ON.  hvltill 
white  bed-cover  (Norw.  kvitel  blanket) ;  f.  hwlt 
White  a.  +  -el  1,  -le.]  f  a.  A  cloak,  mantle. 
t  b.  A  blanket.  O.  A  baby's  woollen  napkin  or 
flannel  petticoat,     d.  A  shawl  or  wrap. 

c  900  ir.  Bxda's  Hist.  IV.  xxxi.  Da  code  J>es  bro3or  sume 
daeje  )>aet  he  wolde  his  reon  &  his  hwitlas  [saffa]..\n  sas 
wsescan,  ^  c  1000  iEtFuic  Geti.  ix.  23  Sem  and  lafeth  dydon 
anne  hwitel  [paUium]  on  hira  sculdra.  a  12x5  Ancr.  R. 
ai4  BoSe  schulen  beon  of  wurmes  his  kurtel  \v.r.  hwitel]  & 
his  kuuenur.  atyio  IVaiter  o^  Henley's  Httsb,  (1890)  4 
Wo  J>at  strechet  forl?erre  J>an  his  wytel  wyle  reche  in  t>e 
straue  his  fet  he  mot  streche.  1303  Langl.  F.  PI.  C.  xvn.  76 
When  he  streyneb  hym  to  strecche,  be  straw  is  hus  whitel. 
141*  Will  0/  Olney  (Somerset  Ho.),  j  wytele  &  J  chete. 
*S?S  Cooper  Thesaurus,  Crefiundia,.. the  first  apparayle  of 
children,  as,  swathes,  whitlels,  wastecoates,  and  such  lyke. 
1668  in  .\lice  M.  Earle  Costume  Colon.  Times  (1894)  257  A 
whittle  that  was  fringed.  1697  in  C  Worthy  Devon,  mils 
(1896)  214  To  sister,  Rachel  Tucker,  my  largest  red  whittle. 
"700  J.  Brome  Truv.  £n^.  234  The  [Devonshire]  Women 
have  a  peculiar  sort  of  Garment,  which  they  wear  upon 
their  Shoulders,  called  Whittles,  they  are  like  Mantles  with 
fringes  about  the  edges.  1755  Connoisseur  No.  80.  P  7  As 
great  a  store  of  caps,  clouts,  biggens,  belly-bands,  whittles, 
and  all  kinds  of  cbildbed-linnen.as  would  set  up  a  Lying-in 
Hospital.  1850  Smedi.ev  P.  Fairlegh  xiv,  I  sought  out  the 
..old  lady,  whose  shawl  I  had  so  unceremoniously  made 
use  of  (to  extinguish  fire]...  I  believe,  .she  considered  Miss 
Saville's  safety  dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of  her 
favourite  whittle.  1871  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Dene  Hollmu  xxiv. 
In  a  coarse  red  shawl— or,  as  it  was  called  then, '  whittle  ', . , 
Emma  Geash  started. 

Whittle  (hwi-t'l),  j/;.2  Now  dial.  Forms  :  4 
qwetyll,  5  whyttel,  6  whittell,  Sc.  quhittil, 
7^  whitle,  6-  whittle.  [Variant  of  Thwittle  ; 
CI.  whack,  whang.']  A  knife,  esp.  one  of  a  large 
size,  as  a  carving-knife,  a  butcher's  knife,  or  one 
carried  as  a  weapon ;  also,  a  clasp-knife. 

1404  Nottingham  Rec.  II,  22,  j.  whyttel,  jd.  14..  Stock- 
holm Med.  MS.  I.  446in^>^rffaXVlII.  306  Schrapeof  1)6 
ouerest  bark  with  a  qwetyll.  1515  Barclay  Egloges  iii. 
(1S70)  B  vj/i  Thescullians.  .Came  some  with  whittels,  some 
other  with  fleshhokes.  1370  [seequot.  1470s.  v.  Thwittiej/).], 
ai586  Sidney  Arcadia  iii.  (1912)  434  He  thought  best.. 
with  a  great  whittle  he  had.. to  cut  his  throate,  which  he 
had  used  so  with  Calves,  as  he  had  no  small  dextcritie  in  it, 
1591  Greene  Greene's  Vis.  Wks.  (Grosart)  XII.  309  A 
whittell  by  his  belt  he  beare.  1608  Wincfield  Disc.  Virg. 
in  Archxol.  Amer.  IV.  99  No  penny  whitle  was  asked  of 
me,  hut  a  kniSe,  whereof  I  had  none  to  spare.  1653  Gata- 
KEs  yind.  Annot.  jfer.  136  We  shall  not  need  to  borrow 
great  Alexanders  whiniard  to  cut  this  Gordian  knot  asunder, 
any  sory  whittle  will  serve  the  turn.  1668  Dryden  Even, 
/.me  IV.  (1671)  70  Here's  the  sixpenny  whittle  you  gave  me, 
with  the  Mutton  haft :  I  can  spare  it,  for  knives  are  of  little 
use  in  Spain.  1714  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  II.  j8i  A 
rously  whittle  to  sheer  the  kail.  1806  Gazetteer  Scot.  (ed.  i) 
M4  1  he  knives  [of  Kilmaurs]  were  so  much  famed,  that  a 
Kllmaurs  [jrV]  whittle  became  proverbial.  1821  Scorr 
Kenihv.  xxvii,  Beshrcw  me,,  .but  thou  art  sharper  than  a 
Sheffield  whittle  I  (Cf.  quot.  1:1386  .s.v.  Thwittle  lA]  1841 
T.  Parker  Crit.  f,  Misc.  iVril.  v.  (1848)  1 17  He  wears  a  beaver 
hat,  and  a  coat  of  English  cloth,  and  has  a  Birmingham 
whittle,  and  a  watch  in  his  pocket.  1853  *^-  J-  Cayley  Las 
AUorjas  I.  61  In  the  fingers  of  his  right  [hand]  was  a  crooked 
whittle,  with  which . .  as  the  baskelfuls  arrived,  he  would  nick 
the  score  upon  notch-sticks. 

b.  C(»/«i5.:  whittle-gait  (-gate),  seequot.  1804; 
whittle-knife,  a  whittle. 

1804  R  Anderson  Cumlld.  Bait.  (1805)  144  In  some  parts 
ot  Cumberland.. he  not  only  receives  quarter-pence,  but  is 
provided  with  victuals  at  the  homes  of  his  scholars,  which 
he  visits  in  succession.  This  •whittle.gait  (as  it  is  called)  sul> 
^^n^J^,  ''°*«'"  '°  '*'=  'oi'  of  travelling.  1815  Brockktt 
N.C.GI0SS.&.1.,  'An  harden  sark,  a  guse  grassing,  and  a 
whittle  gait  ,  were  all  the  salary  of  a  clergyman,  not  many 
y,^'\^SZ'  ',"  9"1'>'^'?"''-,  »73S  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIX.  76 
JTie  Whittle-Knife,  with  the  BoxHandlc.  aiSii  I.evden 
Malay  Annals  (i!2i)  54  In  his  hand  was  a  whittle  knife 
without  the  haft. 

Whittle,  Ji.3  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  6-7 
whittell,  9  Sc.  whuttle.  Reduced  form  of  Whit- 
low. Also  twhittle-flaw  =  whil/Iaw  (see  Whit- 
low) ;  whittle-grass,  melilot  (cf.  whitlow-grass'). 

;59S  J-  Mf-lvill  Autob.  *  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  366  We 
feill  mair  a  whittell  in  our  fingar  nor  the  helthc  of  the  haill 
body.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Ifaters  II.  66  Sea-watcr.. re- 
lieves whittle-flaws  before  Ihey  exulcerale.  1774  Maclaurin 
Argts.  *  Dais.  9^  A  distemper  incident  to  the  thumb,  vul- 
garly called  the  whittle.    1815  Jamieson,  Whullle-grass. 


i  Whittle,  0.1  Obs.  Also  6  whittel,  whyt- 
tel(l,  whityll,  6-7  whitle.  [Usually  taken  to  be 
a  fig.  use  of  next  (cf.  Whet  v.  6),  but  evidence  is 
wanting.]  tram.  To  ply  with  drink,  to  make  drunk, 
into.xicate;  in  pa.ppU.  excited  by  drink,  drunk, 
intoxicated.  Hence  Whittled ///.  a. ,  Whittling 
vbl.  sb. 

1530  Palsgr.  500  Whan  he  is  well  whyttellcd,  he  w>'ll 
crake  goodly  of  his  manhode,  quant  it  a  bien  bcu  [etc.], 
[bid.  844  Well  whytled,  nere  dronken.  1543  Becon  /;/. 
veclive  agst.  Swearing  24  Whan  they  are  once  set  vpon 
the  ale  benche,  and  well  whytled  in  theyr  biaynes  thorow 
the  many  cuppes  that  haue  bene  fylled  in.  c  1566  Merie 
Tales  o/Skelton  in  Wks.  1843  I.  p.  Ixiii,  Skelton  did  fill 
all  the  cuppes.. iind  whitled  the  frere.  1593  G.  Harvey 
Pierce's  Super.  44  What  ?  gorge  vpon  gorge,  egges  vpon 
eggcs,  &  sack  vpon  sacke  ?  . .  Such  egging  and  whitling 
may  happen  bring  you  acquainted  with  the  triumphant 
chariot  of  rotten  egge.s.  1601  Holland  Pliny  xiv.  xxii.  I. 
427  When  they.. be  throughly  whitled,  ..then,  .the  secrets 
of  the  heart  are  opened.  1652  Urquhaut  7«i/<r/i26  Drinking 
healths, . .  whitling  themselves  with  Seplembral  juyce.  1694 
Motteux  Rabelais  v.  Prognost.  v.  236  Whittled,  Mellow, 
Cupshotten  Swillers. 

Whittle,  v.i  Also  6-7  whitle.  ff.  Whittle 
sb.-i]  "• 

L  traits.  To  cut  thin  slices  or  shavings  from  the 
surface  of  (a  stick,  etc.)  ;  to  dress  or  pare  with  a 
knife ;  to  reduce  or  sharpen  by  doing  this. 

1552  Huloet,  Whitle  a  thinge  small,  or  .sharpe  like  a 
shafte,  inspico.  1590  Fenne  Ertttes  Ded.,  The  Persians., 
use  commonly  to  whittle  small  twigs  of  birch,  to  keepe  tiiem- 
selyes  from.. idle  cogitations.  1614  Purchas  Pilgrimage 
IV.  iv.  (ed.  2)  353  Cambyses. .  whitling  a  sticke  to  passe  away 
the  time.  1639  J.  Clarke  Partem.  262  He  will  whittle  an 
oke  to  a  butcher[s]  prickc.  1658  Osbokn  3Tem.  King 
James  To  Rdr.,  Ahuge  blame  is  due  to  such  as  mannage 
their  pens  no  lesse  impertinently  then  clowns  do  iheir  knives 
and  hatchets,  with  which.,  they  deface  and  whittle  the 
sacred  graves . .  of  great  persons.  1662  Atwkll  Faithf.  Sur- 
veyor 13  You  must  have  ten  sticks  about  a  foot  long  apiece, 
whitled  and  sharpned  at  the  great  end.  1724  E.  Ward 
Dancing  Devils  32  As  Lawyers  Clerks,. .  Instead  of  minding 
Bonds  or  Leases,  Sit  whitt'ling  useful  Pens  to  pieces.  1842 
Dickens  Amer.  Notes  xiv,  'The  captain,  .seated  himself 
astride  of  one  of  these  barrels,  . .  and  pulling  a  great  clasp- 
knife  out  of  his  pocket,  began  to  'whittle'  it  ..by  paring 
thin  slices  off  the  edges.  1913  Jane  E.  Harrison  Atic.  Art 
^  Ritual  iv.  94  These  wands  . .  are  whittled  at  the  top  into 
spiral  shavings. 

b.  trans/.  To  wear  away  or  reduce  by  a  process 
analogous  to  [Jaring  :  see  quots. 

1736  Gentl.  Mag.  Aug.  457/1,  I  am  told  they'll  ..  whittle 
You  down  twenty  or  thirty  Legs  of  Mutton  into  one  sorry 
Dish.  ^  1837  Emerson  Addr.,  Amer.  Schol.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II. 
i8i  Like  those  Savoyards  who  getting  their  livelihood  by 
carving  shepherds  [etc.]..  went  out  one  day  to  the  mountain 
to  find  stock,  and  discovered  that  they  h.id  whittled  up  the 
last  of  their  pine-trees.  1854  Miss  Baker  A^Wr/Zia;////.  Gloss. 
S.V.,  A  saddle  which  pinches  a  horse's  shoulder  whittles  the 
skin.  l86opoUGEK  Impris.  in  Burmah  xix.  213  Theoperator 
succeeded  in  whittling  out  [of  a  wen]  a  something  which . . 
resembled,  .two  or  three  inches  of  a  large  dew-worm.  i860 
Sala  Badd.  Peer.  I.  xviii.  312  An  American  gentleman., 
who,  having  tried  to  dissipate  the  ennui  of  the  evening  by 
a  succession  of  juleps,  had  resorted  to  whittling  the  '  Liver- 
pool Albion '  up  into  fine  shreds. 

c.  absol.  or  intr. 

1614  (see  whittling  vbl.  sb.,  below].  1825  J.  Neal  Bro. 
yonathatt  I.  144  A  . .  fellow  . .  who  was  whittling  in  the 
corner.  1839  Marrvat  Diary  Amer.  Ser.  I.  11.  175  She 
was  the  first  and  only  lady  in  America  that  I  observed  to 
whittle.  1880  Mary  Fitzgibbon  Trip  to  Manitoba  xi.  133 
He  whittled  away  at  a  stick. 

2.  fig.  To  reduce  or  make  smaller  by  successive 
abstractions ;  to  diminish  the  amount,  force,  or 
importance  of;  to  'cut  down'';  to  take  away  by 
degrees,  so  as  to  reduce  to  nothing. 

1746  Walpole  Lett,  to  Mann  (1834)  II.  169  We  have 
whittled  down  our  loss  extremely.  1780  M.  Madan  tr, 
Thelyphthora  1. 126  Not.,  whittling  away  the  strong,  noble, 
manly  sense  of  scripture,  into  the  ridiculous  whimsand  fancies 
of  visionaries.  1862  Major  Jack  Doivning  (1867)  74  Vou 
estemated  the  receipts  from  land  sales,  in  July,  at  $3,000,000. 
You  cut  it  down  in  December  to  §2,300,000:  and  now  Con- 
gress, by  passing  the  Homestead  bill,  will  whittle  it  all  off. 
1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  17  Oct.  4/1  If  Parliament  is  whittled 
down  so  that  nothing  remains  of  it  but  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 1888  M.  Burrows  Cimpie  Ports  vii.  171  The  Ports 
were  annually  reminded  of  the  extent  to  which  their  ancient 
supremacy  had  been  whittled  away. 

0.  To  make  or  shape  by  whittling ;  to  carve. 
Also_/%; 

1848  Lowell  Let.  to  S.  H.  Gay  s  May,  I  have  contrived 
to  whittle  out  something,  .for  you  in  time  for  the  mail. 
1865  Land.  Rev.  30  Dec.  686/1  Robinson  Crusoe  whittled 
a  diary  upon  a  stick.  1895  Eliz.  S.  Phelps  Chapters  from 
Li/e  i.  14  She  is  whittling  little  wooden  feet  to  stretch  the 
children's  stockings  on. 

Hence  "Whittled  (-'Id)///,  a.  ;  Whittling  vbl. 
sb.,  (a)  the  action  of  the  verb  (also  attrib.);  (b) 
concr.  (in  //.)  fragments  cut  off  in  whittling,  shav- 
ings ;  also/^. ;  Whittling ///.a.,  that  whittles, 
addicted  to  whittling.  Also  Whittler,  one  who 
whittles,  oris  addicted  to  whittling  as  an  idle  trick. 

I79«  G.Cahtwright  Jrnl.  LabradorlW.  p.  x,*  WhittUd- 
sticks,  sticks  from  which  beavers  have  eaten  the  bark. 
1884  GiLMOUR  Mongols  244  The  bow  ..was  a  bent  and 
whittled  branch  of  some  shrub.  1839  Marrvat  Diary 
Amer.  Ser.  1.  I.  236  In  some  courts  they  put  sticks  before 
noted  "whittlers  to  save  the  furniture.  1907  Elem.  School 
Teacher  Mar.  393  No  one  thinks  of  denying  him  the  pocket- 
knife  because  of  the  fear  that  its  use  will  result  in  his 
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becoming  a  mere  wliittlet.  1614  Purchas  Pilgrimage  iv.  v. 
(ed.  2)  364  He  spent  the  time  ir.  *whitling  with  a  knife. 
1839  Marryat  Diary  Amer,  Ser.  i,  II.  4  Each  knife  having 
two  pen-blades,  one  whittling  blade.  1854  C.  Greatbex 
{title)  Whittlings  from  the  West.  1875  Howklls  Foregone 
CoHclus.  iii.  61  Litter  of  shavings  and  whittlings  strewed 
the  floor.  1885  Vv^oqiqh  Whist  Pref.  10  The  Whist  Whitt- 
lings include  Whist  stories,  maxims,  notes.  1849  Levhr 
Con  Cregan  xx,  I  am  no  lazy,.  .*whittiing,  tobacco-chewing 
Te.\an  I 

Whittle,  v.'A  {slang),  var.  Whiddle,  to '  peach  '. 

1727  Swift  Clever  Tom  Clinch  16  Tom.  .said,  I  must  speak 
to  the  People  a  little,  but  I'll  see  you  all  damn'd  before 
I  will  whittle.     1874  Slang  Diet.,  Whittle,  to  nose  or  peach. 

Whittret,  -it,  -ick,  var.  Whitret. 

Whit  Tuesday  :  see  after  Whit  Sunday. 

Whitty  vhwi'tij.  dial.  Also  9  witty.  Usually 
wkitly-lree  =■■  WHITTEN-Zr^^. 

a  1686  Aubrey  N'ut.  Hist.  Wilts  (1847)  56  Whitty-tree,  or 
wayfaring  tree,  is  rare  in  this  country.  1833  E.  Lkks  AJ/in. 
Plants  (1834)  63  The  true-service  or  sorb-tree.,  .This  tree. . 
is  called  the  whitty  or  witien  pear-tree,  its  fruit  being 
exactly  similar  to  very  small  pears.  1847  Halliwell, 
Whitty-tree,  the  mountain  ash.  West.  Ibid.,  Witty  (L), 
the  mountain  ash.  Salop.     1868  Witty  (see  WhittenJ. 

Whitwall,  var.  Witwall,  woodpecker. 

Whitwortb.  (hwi*tw^jt>).  [f.  name  of  the  in- 
ventor :  see  below.]  In  full,  Whilworth  gun  or 
HJle  :  A  form  of  rifle  (either  cannon  or  small  arm) 
invented  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  of  Manchester 
(i  854),  having  a  hexagonal  bore  with  a  rapid  twist, 
and  firing  an  elongated  shot.     Also  attrtb. 

Whitworth  metal  ox  steel,  a  specially  strong  make  of  steel 
cast  under  hydraulic  pressure,  used  for  ordnance  and  fpr 
other  purposes. 

1858  Greener  Gunnery  380  The  Whitworth  has  also  a 
greater  range,  but  at  a  cost  of  300  per  cent,  more  friction. . . 
The  production  of  the  Whitworth  rifle  will  always  be  looked 
upon  as  an  experiment  of  very  great  interest.  i86o  All 
Year  Round  No.  73.  549  The  Armstrong  gun.. is  a  built 
gun. .;  the  Whitworth  is  a  casting  of  what  is  called  '  homo- 
geneous iron  '.  1863  in  Harvard  Mem.  Biogr.  (1866)  I.  251 
One  family  had  a  Whitworth  shot  through  their  house 
yesterday.  1868  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.  Not.  &  Abbtr. 
J95  No.  iprojectile  is  Whitworth  steel.  1869  fiiJ.  (1S70) 
439  A  projectile  of  *  Whitworth  '  metal.  1902  P.  Marshall 
Metal  Working  Tools  63  For  very  small  threads  up  to 
about  i  in.  diameter,  the  British  Association  thread  is 
generally  used,  while  beyond  this  size  the  Whitworth  Stan- 
dard is  the  best. 

Whity  (hwai'ti),  sb.    [f.  White  a.  +  -vC.] 

1.  A  white  man ;  in  quot.  as  a  ^tta«-proper 
name  :  cf.  Blacky  sb,  i. 

1828  P.  Cunningham  N.S.  Wales {t^.-^W.  9  The  instant 
blacky  perceives  whity  beating  a  retreat,  he  vociferates  after 
him—'  Go  along,  you  dam  rascal '. 

2.  =  Whiting  sb.  i  b  {a). 

19x8  A.  McCoRMicK  Words  fr.  Wild-Wood  vi.  82,  I  had 
thrashed  the  stream . .  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  '  whitey  '. 

Whity,  whitey  (hwai-ti),  a,  {adv.)  Also  6 
■whitty.   [f.  White  a.  -f-  -y  1  2.]    =  Whitish. 

'593  Q-  Kljz.  Boeth,  ii. met.  iii. 26  Whan  *ebus..the  light 
to  spred  begins,  The  star  dinied.. Pales  her  whitty  lookes. 
i86a  C.  P.  bMVTH  Three  Cities  in  Russia  II.  130  Lofty 
rooms  of  a  whity  style  of  decoration.  1897  J.  Hocking 
Birthright  xiii,  She  fixed  her  whitey,  shining  eyes  upon  me. 
b.  esp.  (quasi-rt^z/.)  with  other  adjs.  (or  adj 
with  sbs.)  of  colour.     See  also  Whity-erowx. 

1856  De  Quincey  Con/ess.  Wks.  1862  I.  139  The  insipid 
whity-grey  bread  of  towns.  1870  E.  O'Donovan  Merv 
Oasis  (1882)  I.  311  The  Shah's  yacht. .is  painted  of  a  dirty 
whity-yellow  colour.  1897  Makv  Kingsley  W.  Africa  575 
A  great  sedum,  with  a  grand  head  of  whity-pink  flower. 

Whiity-brown,  a,  {sb.)     [Whity  a.  b.] 

1,  Of  a  brown  colour  inclining  to  white ;  whitish 
brown  ;  pale  brown  :  most  commonly  of  paper. 
As  sb,  (properly  two  words)  a  whitish  brown ; 
ellt/>l,  —  whity-brown  paper, 

1777  Thicknesse  Journ.  France  (1789)  II.  104  The  fre- 
quent marriages  of  these  men.. with  while  women,  and  the 
succession  of  black,  brown,  and  whity  biown  people,  pro- 
duced by  these  very  unnatural  ..  alliances.  1786  Mme. 
D'Akulav  Diaty  2  Aug.,  She  seized  a  piece  of  whity-brown 
pajjer.  1815  Zeluca  II.  83  Detestable  Creature,  with,  her 
whity-brown  hair.  i8i6  Colman  Broad  Grins,  Mr.  Chavt' 
Pcrnottne  vii,  A  paper  coarse  in  grain;  For  England's 
monarclis  then  were  fain  To  handle  whitey-brown.  i86a 
Thackeray  Philip  xi.K,  Whiiey-brown  bread.  1876  Harx^y 
Etlulberta  (i8qo)  17  A  little  green  leather  sheath,  worn  at 
the  edges  to  whitey-brown, 

2.  Jig,  Neither  one  thing  nor  another,  neutral, 
undecided,  half-and-half. 

1892  spectator  19  Mar.  391/1  Let  us.. have  no  whitey^ 
brown  men.  1895  Wcstm.  Gaz.  28  Dec.  8/2  The  whitey- 
brown  men,  a  political  tribe  of  undecided  colour,.. who  side 
with  any  party. 

Whiver  (hwi'vsj),  obs.  or  dial.  f.  Quiver  z/.^ 

1581  J.  Dell  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  37  It  is  not  a  whiver- 
ing  voyce  of  a  vow.  .that  can.  .quenche,. those,  .flames  of 
naturall  corruption.  1606  Birnie  Kirk-Biniall  (»S33)  lo 
Stately  standerts  and  punicall  pinsels,  displayed  for  whiver- 
ing  in  the  winde.  1825  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  W.  Eng^  To 
Whiver,  to  hover. 

Whizgig  (hwi'zgig).  [f.  Whiz(z  +  Gig  j^.'] 
An  object  that  whizzes  round,  as  a  revolving  hum- 
ming toy  :  cf.  Whizzek  a,  Fizgig  2.  Also  altrib. 
So  Whiz-jlg"  [cf.  Jig  sb,  6],  in  quot.  applied 
(?  allusively)  to  a  pumping  apjiaratus. 

1848  Thackeray  Bk.  Snobs  xxxv,  A  bed  about  the  size  of 
one  of  thosewhizgig  temples  in  which  the  Genius  appears 
in  a  pantomime.     1891  Cent.  Dict.^  Whizgig,  a  mechanical 
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toy.  1891  Century  Mag.  Dec.  248  A  labor-saving  whiz-jig 
was  now  devised. 

Whizz,  whiz  (hwiz),  sb.     [f.  next.] 

1.  An  act,  or  the  action,  of  whizzing;  a  sibilant 
sound  somewhat  less  shrill  than  a  hiss,  and  having 
a  trace  of  musicnl  tone  like  a  buzz  ;  a  swift  move- 
ment producing  such  a  sound. 

i6zo  T.  Granger  Div.  Logike  201*  Through  skies  by 
night  shee  fliiigeth,  and  Her  whizze  earth's darknesse  leares. 
i68a  BuNVAN  Holy  War  74  Their  shot  would  go  by  their 
ears  witli  a  Whizz.  1713  Gudrdian  No,  92  f  5  He  never 
once  Duck'd  at  the  whizz  of  a  Cannon  Ball.  lygSCoLERiDGE 
Anc.  Afar.  iii.  xvii,  Like  the  whizz  of  my  cross-bow.  1848 
Mrs.  Gaskf.ll  Mary  Barton  xxvi,  The.  .whiz  and  scream 
of  the  arriving  trains,  c  1850  '  Dow  jr.'  in  Jerdan  I'ankee 
Hum.  (1853)  78  Shall  we  lumber  along  the  road,  and  allow 
other  nations  to  pass  us  with  a  whiz?  1897  Meredith 
Amazing  Marr.  ix.  Amid  a  whizz  of  scythe-blades. 

2.  U.S.  slang.    An  agreement,  *  bargain  *. 
The  relation  to  sense  i  is  not  clear. 

1869  'MARKTwAis*/««(Jt.  ^(^r.  xl,  They  said,  each  to  his 
fellow,  Let  us  sleep  here.. And  each., said,  It  is  a  whiz. 
i87<5  —  Tom  Sawyer  xxxiv, '  If  we  don't  find  it,  I'll  agree 
to  give  you  my  drum  and  everything  I've  got.* . .  *  All  right 
— it's  a  whiz.*  1888  Neiv  Vork  Times  30  Dec,  'You  will 
have  to  play  that  you  are  a  boy,  that  I  am  master  . .  Is  it 
a  whizz  ? '    he  asked. 

Whizz,  whiz,  v.  Also  6  whize,  7  whizze, 
6,  9  dial.  wliuz(z.     [Echoic    Cf,  Hizz.] 

1.  infr.  To  make  a  sound  as  of  a  body  rushing 
through  the  air  (see  Whizz  sb.) ;  (of  trees)  to 
rustle ;  (of  a  burning  or  hot  object)  to  hiss,  sizzle. 
Now  iiiai. 

ai547  Surrey .^Ewrtx II.  535.Aswrastling  windes..Befight 
themselves,.  .The  woods  do  whiz.  i58aSrANVHURSTy£'«r;.f 
II.  (Arb.)  67  Thee  flams  surmounting  tenements  doo  whize 


to  the  skyward.  1589  [see  Whizzing  ppl.  a.].  1627  May 
Lifcan  VI.  199  The  fire  whizzes  in  burning  eyes.  1675 
DavDEN  Aurengz.  v.  (1676)  85  'Tis  dry — 'twill  burn— Ha, 


ha  !  how  my  old  Husband  crackles  there  !. .  I  know  him  . 
he'll  but  wfiiz,  and  strait  go  out.  1711  Swift  yrttl.  to 
Stella  10  Apr.,  Is  Dilly  gone  to  the  Bath?  His  face  will 
whizz  rn  the  water.  i7<S3  Colman  Terrm-FtUus  No.  i.  F  4 
Some  queer  old  Gentleman  may  be  alarmed  at  the  Crackers 
bouncing  about  his  Ears, .  -or  a  Squib  whizzing  in  his  Peri- 
wig. 1787  Grose  Proz*.  Gloss.,  IVhiz,  to  hiss  like  hot  iron 
in  water.  1841  S.  Warren  Ten  Thou,  i,  The  sound  of 
his  tea-kettle,  hissing,  whizzing,  sputtering  in  the  agonies 
of  boiling  over. 

+  b.  To  wheeze.  Obs. 

J607  [sec  Whizzing  vhl.  sb.].  1611  Cotcr.  s.v.  Pigeon- 
neatly  II a  mijng^lespigeonneaujr,sa.idofaman  that  whizzes, 
or  speake-i  hoarse.  t688  Hot.mk  Armoury  ir.  134/3  A 
Baboon  Whizeth,  hath  a  Shrill  Whizing.  1748  [see  Whizzing 
ppl.  a.  b). 

2.  To  move  swiftly  with  or  as  with  such  a  soimd. 
1591  Haringtom  Orl.Fur.  ix.  Ixix,  The  shot,  gainst  which 

no  armour  can  suffice, . .  Doth  whiz,  and  sing.  1601  Shaks. 
7ii/.  C.  II.  i.  44  The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  ayre,  Giue 
so  much  iij;ht,  th.it  I  may  reade  by  them,  c  x6xi  Cmapmam 
Iliad  XXII.  193  The  Hauke  comes  whizzing  on.  1697  Drv- 
DKN  ^neis  XI.  1169  When  the  Jav'lin  whizz'd  along  the 
Skies.  ^  17*1  SiiEFFiELn(Dk.  Buckhm.)  Wks.  (1723)  II.  8 
Both  of  us  sitting  together  on  the  quarter-deck,  beard 
a  bullet  whizzing  over  our  heads.  1814  Wordsw.  E,xcurs. 
VII.  741  How  the  quoit  Whizzed  from  the  Stripling's  arm  I 
1853  Hawthorne  Engl.  Note-bks.  (1883)  I.  433  I'he  small, 
black  steamers,  whizzing  industriously  along.  1914  '  Ian 
Hay  '  Knt.  on  Wheels  xiii.  §  2  Watching  for  the  motors 
that  whizzed,  .along  the  straight  white  road. 

b.  fig.  To  have  a  sensation  of  snch  a  sonnd. 
i797>  1854  [see  Whizzing r^/.  sb.\.    1865DARWIN  in  Life^ 
Lett.  (1887)  III.  34  Reading  makes  my  head  whiz.     1898 
(sec  Whizzing  vbl.  sb.\. 

3.  irant.  To  cause  to  whizz  ;  to  hnrl,  shoot,  or 
convey  swiftly  with  a  whizz ;  spec,  in  technical 
use,  to  dry  by  centrifugal  force  in  a  rapidly  re- 
volving apparatus  (cf.  Whizzkr  b). 

1836  W.  Irving  Astoria  xlv.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
whizzin|;  a  bullet  into  the  target.  1880  Merp:dith  Tragic 
Com.  vii,  \  Balearic  sltnger  about  to  whizz  the  stone. 
x88a  Crookes  Dyeing  9(  Tissue  Printing  228  Enter  at 
113°  F.,  raise  to  a  boil  in  three  turns,  wash  well,  whiz,  and 
dry.  1884  W.  S.  B.  M«Laren  Spinning  (ed.  2)  39  Most  of 
the  wool  b  '  whizzed  '  after  drying. 

Whizz,  whiz,  int.  and  adv.  An  exclamation 
imitating  the  sound  described  under  Whizz  sb.  and 
v.\  as  adv.  =  with  a  whizz. 

i8ia  H.  &  J.  Smith  Rej.  Addr.^  Fire  ^  Ale.Thc  water. . 
bubbled  and  simmer'd  and  started  off,  whizz  f  z8i8  Scott 
Br.  Lamm,  xx,  Whiz  went  the  bolt.  1869  Browning  Jiing 
^  Bk.  xit.  347  When  whiz  and  thump  went  axe. 

b.  Comb,  whi'Ez-bang  colhq.  the  shell  of  a 
small-calibre  high-velocity  German  gun,  so  called 
from  the  noise  it  made;     also  as  int, 

Z915  '  Ian  Hay'  ist  Hund.  Thotis.  xviii,  A  whizz-bang  is 
a  particularly  offensive  form  of  shell  which  bursts  two  or 
three  times  over,  like  a  Chinese  cracker.  19S0  Lipscomd 
Staff  Tales  59  Whizz-bang  I    Something  grazes  parapet. 

Whizzer  (.hwi-zai).  [f  Whizz  v.  +  -erI.] 
Something  that  whizzes  ;  spec.  a.  a  toy  that  makes 
a  whizzing  noise  when  whirled  round ;  b.  a 
machine  for  drying  various  articles  by  the  centri- 
fugal force  of  rapid  revolution  ;  a  hydro-extractor. 

z88i  Tylor  in  Academy  9  Apr.  265  A  toy  mechanically 
curious  and  called  in  England  a  '  whizzer  '  or  '  bull-roarer  '. 
1887  Pall  MallGa^.  6  July  14/1  The  whizzer.  .dries clothes 
in  1,000  revolutions  a  minute.  188.  .S'^^i.  Arner,  (N.  S.) 
LVIII.  178  (Cent.  Diet.)  Ritchie's  Steam  Whizzer.— A 
machine  for  treating  musty  grain, 

'Whizzinesa :  see  after  Whizzt  a. 
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Whizzing  (hwi-ziij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Whizz  v.  + 
-ING  1.]     The  action  or  sound  denoted  by  Whizz, 

1607  'I'opsELt,  Four-/.  Beasts  11  Of  the  Cynocephale  or 
liaboun... Their  voyce  is  a  shrill  whizing.  1631  Anchoban 
Comenius'  Gate  Tongues  no  For  feare  the  hinges  should 
make  some  noyse  (or  whizzing).  17x0  Luttbkll  Brief  Ret. 
(1857)  Vi.  623  His  horse,  being  frighted  by  the  whizzing  of  a 
cannon  ball,  threw  hini.  1797  T.  Morton  Cure/or  Heart- 
ache  I.  ii,  Such  a  whizzing  and  spinning  in  my  head.  _  183a 
Ht.  Martineau  Manch.  Strike  vi.  65  The  incessant  whizzing 
and  whirling  of  the  wheels.  1854  Miss  Baker  Sorthampt. 
Gloss.,  She  complain'd  of  such  a  whuzzing  in  her  ears,  1884 
W.  S.  B.  M^Larkn  spinning  {ed.  2)  49  The  whizzing  in  the 
hydro-extractor  is  sufficient.  1898  Allbuit's  Syst.  Med.  V, 
818  Whizziiigs  in  the  head,  .are  complained  of. 
b.   ailnb.  Whizzing-stick  =  Whizzer  a. 

1800  Amer.  Aytthrop.  III.  258  The  '  wliizzing-stick '  or 
'  bufi-roarer  '  on  the  West  Coast  of  .Africa. 

Whizzing*,  ///•  a.  [f.  as  piec.  +  -ING  ^.]  That 
whizzes  :  see  the  verb. 

1589  \.  F.  Virg.  Bucoi.  vii.  i  Daphnis..5at  him  downe 
vnder  a  Whizzing  holme.  1598  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia 
(1890)  3  Astopping  hinderance  to  their  current  and  whuzing 
fall.  1622  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xx.  231  When  the  whizzing 
Bcls  the  silent  ayre  doe  cleaue.  1638  W.  Lisle  Heliodortts 
IX.  152  A  whizzing  cloud  of  arrowes  dinid  the  Sun.  a  1769 
Falconer  Shiprvr.  iti.  734  My  stun'd  ear  tingles  to  the 
whizzing  tide.  iSia  H.&  J.  Smith  Rej.  Addr.,  Tale Drury 
Lane  165  Still  o'er  his  head,  while  Fate  he  braved,  His 
whizzing  water-pipe  he  waived.  1840  Thackekay  Paris 
Sk.-bk.  xix.  (1869)  284  A  whizzing,  screaming  steam  engine. 
1870  TiiOBNUURY  Tour  rd  Eng.  I.  ii.  27  [We]  sweep  on 
with  whizzing  wheels  past  broad  nursery  gardens. 
b.  Of  a  sound  :  Of  the  nature  of  a  whizz. 

i6ji  T.  Williamson  tr.  Goulart's  Wise  Vieillard  183  The 
heauens  shall  passe  away,  with  a  whizzing  tempestuous 
noyse.  1664  S.  Taylor  in  Evelyn's  Pomona  50  Which 
evaporates  with  a  sparkling  and  whizzing  noise.  1748  tr. 
Vegetius  Renatus*  Distempers  Horses  183  He  makes  a 
whizzing  Noise  in  his  Breast.  i839Goou.S"/'w(^^/^rt'.  (ed.  3) 
I.  563  Whizzing  voice.  The  voice  accompanied  with  a 
whizzmg  or  hissing  sound.  1835-6  'J'odd's  Cycl,  Anal.  I. 
232/2  A  peculiar  whizzing  sound,.. perceptible  on  applying 
..a  stethoscope  to  the  tumour.  1891  Smiles  Mem,  % 
Murray  xx.  II.  3  A  whizzing  sound  in  his  ears. 

Hence  Wb.i'zzing'ly  adv.  In  recent  Diets. 

Whi'zzle,  V.  dial.  Also  6  whizle,  whyzle. 
[f.  Whizz  v.  +  -le.] 

1.  inlr.  To  whizz  or  whistle. 

1583  Stasyhlrst  /Eneis  i.  93  Rush  do  the  winds  forward 
through  perst  chinck  narrolye  whizling.  190X  Daily  News 
I  Apr.  5/4  The  nagaikas  whizzled,  and  the  students  were 
falling  to  the  ground  row  after  row. 

2.  trans.  To  obtain  slily. 

1787  Grose  Prov,  Ghss.^  Whizzle,  to  get  any  thing  away 
slily.  1847  Halliwell,  Whizzle,  to  obtain  anything  slily. 
S894  Brii>ces  A'ero  n.  i.  ii.  319,  'Twould  be  guessed  whence 
I  whizzled  it. 

Whizzy  (hwi'zi),  a.  rare,  [f.  Whizz  sb.  ©r  v. 
+  -Y  *.]  Characterized  by  whizzing;  Jig.  {dial.) 
dizzy,  giddy.  Hence  'Wlii'zsiness,  quality  or 
state  of  whizzing, 

1839  Thackeray  Leg.  St.  Sophia  0/  Kioff  x\\\\.  42  The 
swift  arrow's  whizziness  causin;^  a  dizziness.  1866  Thorn* 
BURY  GreatJuart  Iviij,  I  felt  all  whizzy  and  sleepy  like. 

Who  (h«,  unemph.  hu)ypron.  {sb.)  Forms  :  1-3 
hwa,  (i  hua),  2-3  hwo,  hwoa,  2-4  wa,  (2  wua, 
3  wh8B,  wae,  wea,  wah,  hwoo,  5W0),  3-5  hoc, 
3-6  wo,  3-5,  6~Sc.  wha,  (4  hue),  4-6  ho,  whoo, 
4,  9  dial,  whe,  5  woo,  {Sc.  vho,  5-9  dial,  how, 
6  hou,  Sc.  vhia),  6-7  whoe,  (9  Sc.  whae),  3- 
who;  3-5  quo,  (3  quuo),  4  qwo,  qwa,  4-5,  6 
Sc.  qua,  4-8  Sc.  quha,  5-6  Sc.  quhay,  5-7  Sc. 
quho,  (6  Sc.  qwha,  qxihe).  [OE.  ktva  =  OFris. 
Aioa,  OS.  Awe,  hwie  (MDu.,  Du,  w/V),  OHG.  hwer^ 
wer  (MUG.,  G.  wer\  ODa.  kwa  (Da.  kvd),  Goth. 
hwas,  fern,  ^7y<?:— OTeut.  'xwas,  *xwez  :— Indo- 
eur.  *g"'os,  *q^'^es.  For  oblique  forms  see  Whom, 
Whose.     For  the  vocalism  cf.  Two. 

Indo^ur.  ^'"/j-,  ^'V-,  y'^rt.  are  represented  outside  Germanic 
by  Skr.  ka,  fern,  ka,  neuL  kad  (What),  Zend  kd,  k&,  kat, 
Lith.  kas,  OS!,  kit-to  (Russ.  KTO)i  Gr.  worepo?,  Ionic  ko- 
T«po<,  etc.,  I-.,  qui,  guae,  quod,  Umbrian  poi  who,  Oscan 
pod  what,  Olr.  cia,  ci,cad,  ca-ch  any  one,  catc,  co-te  what  is, 
W.  pivy  who,  pa  what,  paup  jiny  one,  Gael,  co  who ;  the 
variant  ^i-  is  represented  by  Skr.  kis  (interrotj.  particle\ 
cid  (indef.  particle),  kim  what,  how,  why,  etc.,  Zend  lil^ 
Gr.  Ti's,  Ti  (: — *Tifi),  L.  quis,  quid,  Umbrian  sve-pis  if  any  one, 
O^xizxi  pis,  pid,  OSl.  n-to  what  (Russ.  HTO),  Ir.,  Gael.  ciod. 
For  the  stem-types  as  represented  in  derivative  formations 
inKnglishseeWntN,  Where,  Whether,  Which,  Whithei, 
Whon,  Whv,  and  How  adv.] 

I.  Interrogative  and  allied  uses. 

1.  As  tlie  ordinary  interrogative  pronoun,  in  the 
nominative  singular  or  plural,  used  of  a  person  or 
persons  ;  corresponding  to  what  of  things  (What 
A.I). 

Formerly  sometimes  with  partitive  qf,  where  which  is 
ordinarily  used  (Which  3  b). 

fiooo^LFRic  Gram,  xviii.  (Z.)  w^  Quis  hoc  fecit  ^  hwa 
dyde  Sis?  ciaoo  Ormin  9755  Wha  tahhtc  511  w  To  fleon  & 
to  forrbu^henn  patt  irre  patt  to  cumenn  iss?  cugo  Gen. 
if  Ex.  359  Quo  seide5e<Sat3u  wer  naked?  c  XTfio Harrow. 
Hell  {V.)6Ti  Who  ys  l>at  ych  here  l>ore?  c  1375  Cursor  M. 
3725  (F'airf.)  His  fader  asked  him  qua  art  fou,  And  he 
onsquared  |>i  sone  esau.  ctyj$Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iJf.  {Ber. 
thoiomeus)  40  Qulia  is  l>at,  we  pray  Ih;.  1381  Wyclif  Gen, 
xlviii.  8  Who  ben  thes?..My  sones  thei  ben.  a  1400-50 
Wart  Alex.  834*  (Dubl.  MS.)  Whyne  ert  J>ou  &  who  & 
what  makys  ^u  here?    15*6  Tindals  Matt*  xii.  48  Who  is 
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my  mother  ?  or  who  are  my  brethren  ?  1600  Shaks.  A .  V. 
L.  III.  ii.  198  Nay,  but  who  is  it?  X663K1LLIGREW  Par^onV 
Wedd.  III.  v.  Caret.  How  can  tliat  be?  ^oll.  It  is  the 
Scrivener  at  the  Corner.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  33  Who 
first  seduc'd  them  to  that  fowl  revolt  ?  Th'  infernal  Serpent. 
1703  RowE  Fair  Penit.  iv.  i.  Gab.  Who  of  my  Servants 
wait  there?  c  1800  fock  o'  tlie  Side  xvi.  in  Whitelaw  Bk. 
Sc.  Ballads  (1857)  380/1  Whae's  this  kens  my  name  sae 
weil..?  1863  Miss  BRADDON^«r(7;rt /^Ayrfxxx,  'Whocan 
it  be,  dear  ? ' . . '  at  such  a  time  too.'  1865  Kingsley  Hereto, 
X,  'And  he  is  killed?'  'Who?  Hereward?'  1904  Wkyman 
Abb.  F/rty^iv,  And  who— who  does  she  say  dared  to  commit 
this  outrage? 

b.  With  intensive  additions,  as  who  the  devil^ 
who  on  earthy  etc. 
CX470  Henry  Wallace  v.  743  Quha  dewill  thaim  maid  so 

faly  for  to  ryd?  1525  Ld.  Kerners  Fioiss.  II.  ii.  A  iij, 
ome  therat  dide  niunnure  and  ..sayd;  Who  the  deuyll 
hath  sent  for  theym?  1749  Fielding  'J'om  Jones  xv.  v, 
Why,  who  the  D^:vil  are  you?  rti849  H.  Coleridgk  Ess. 
(1851)  1.  255  Who  upon  earth  could  ever  paint  the  bare  sea? 
o.  In  pregnant  or  emphatic  sense,  referring  to  a 
person's  origin,  character,  position,  or  the  like ; 
cf.  What  A.  2. 

In  rhetorical  questions  often  approaching  or  merging 
with  2. 

1382  WvcLiF  Rom.  xiv.  4  Who  art  thou,  that  demest 
anothir  [v.r.  anothris]  seruaunt?  1526  Tindale  Acts  xix. 
15  Jesus  I  knowe,  and  Paul  I  knowe :  but  who  are  ye? 
1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  xv.  x6  Who  saye  ye 
that  I  am?  1611  Bible  Exod.  v.  z  Who  is  the  Lord  that 
I  should  obey  him?  —  Isa.  Ixiii.  i  Who  is  this  that  com- 
meth  from  Edom?  1840  Browning  Sordello  11.  635  Who 
were  The  Mantuans,  after  all,  that  he  should  care  About 
their  recognition  ?  1898  Belgfovia  Aug.  462  '  Who  is  he  ?  ' 
'Mr.  Legge — Eustace  Legge.'  *  Yes.  But  who  is  he?' 
*  I  don't  know.' 

d.  Substituted  for  the  name  of  a  person  in 
asking  for  explanation ;  cf.  What  A.  4  b. 

1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  "vi.  ii,  'I  am  come,. by  the 
Command  of  my  Lord  Fellamar.'  '  My  Lord  who?*  1837 
Dickens  Pickiu,  xx, '  I  heerd  'em  laughing,  and  saying  how 
they'd  done  old  Fireworks.'  *  Old  who? '  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 1841  S.  Warren  Ten  Thou.  i.  ii,  '  What's  your 
names?'  *Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse,' answered  that  gentle- 
man . . '  Mr.  who  ? '   exclaimed  the  old  woman. 

2.  In  a  rhetorical  question,  suggesting  or  imply- 
ing an  emphatic  contrary  assertion. 

e.  g.  Who  would . .  ?  =  No  one  would  . .  j  Who  would 
not  . .  7  =  Any  one  would  . . ;  Who  knows  . .  ?  =  No  one 
knows . .  J  Who  but . .  ?  =  No  one  but,  no  one  else  than  . . ; 
etc.    See  also  who  not  in  4  b.    (Cf.  What  A.  3,  Where  4.) 

aiooo  Boeth,  Metr,  xxviii.  5  Hwa  is  moncynnes  \>3tt  ne 
wundrie?  <:  1000  j'Elfric  Gen.  xxi.  7  Hwa  wolde  jelyfan, 
l>3et  Sarra  sceolde  lecgan  cild  to  hyre  breoste..on  ylde? 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  454  Qua  herd  euer  a  warr  auntur?  13. . 
E.  E,  Allit.  P.  \.  427  pe  croune  fro  hyr  \sc.  Mary)  quo 
mo^t  remwe,  Bot  ho  hir  passed  in  sum  fauour?  1:1386 
Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  601  Who  koude  ryme  in  englyssh  pro- 
prely  His  martirdom  ?  for  sothe  it  am  nat  I.  15^  Tindale 
Rotn.  viii.  35  Who  shall  sepcrate  vs  from  goddes  loue? 
1633  G.  Herbert  Temple,  Quip  iv,  Then  came  brave  Glorie 
puffing  by,  In  silks  that  whistled,  who  but  he  !  1735  Pope 
Ep.  Arbuthnot  213-14  Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man 
there  be?  Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he  ?  178a 
CowpER  Gilpin  113  Away  went  Gilpin— who  but  he?  1840 
Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  Ixxiii,  Of  course  he  married,  and  who 
should  be  liis  wife  but  Barbara?  1855  Tennyson  Maud  \, 
XII.  ii,  Where  was  Maud?  in  our  wood  ;  And  I,  who  eLsCf 
was  with  her.  1914  Kipling  For  all  we  have  and  are  39 
Who  stands  if  freedom  fall  ? 

3.  In  a  dependent  question,  or  clause  of  similar 
meaning,  f  In  early  use  also  with  that  (That 
conj.  6). 

For  the  distinction  between  the  dependent  interrogative 
and  the  relative,  cf.  note  s.v.  What  A.  I.**. 
Beotvulf  s^  ^ien  ne  cunnon  secgan..hwa  l>£em  hlaeste 
onfeng  !  att^$Cott.  Horn.  231  'I'o  under^eite  wa  an  alle 
his  cynerice  him  were  frend  ooer  fend,  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Hom.  159  Lusted  nu  wich  maiden  l^at  is.  .and  hware  he  was 
fet  and  hwo  hire  ledde  and  wu  and  hwider.  a  1240  Lofsong 
in  O.  E.  Hom.  I.  211  Ich..nabbe  hwoa  me  fioure.  a  1250 
Owl  <<[-  Night.  U95  Ic  wot  hwo  sal  beo  .-nhonge.  1257 
R,  Glouc.  (Rolls)  985  Wan  a  child  were  ibore  &  me  in 
doute  were  Wo  were  l»e  fader.  13, .  Northern  Passion  803 
(Camb.  Gg.  5.31),  Tell  vs  now  who  smate  l>e.  1340  Ayenb. 
264  Me  him  acseji  huo  he  ys.  c  1350  Will.  Palerue  2733  pe 
werwolf  went  J>er-to  to  wite  ho  were  Jjere.  a  1400  A*.  Glouc. 
Chron.  (1724)  40  (MS.  B.)  Among  hem.  .stryf  me  myjte  se, 
Wuche  mest  maistres  were,  &  hoo  schulde  lord  be.  1423 
Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  Ivii,  Maist  thou  iioght  se  Quho  commytn 
jond  ?  a  1450  Le  Morte  Arth.  47  That  ladyes  . .  mi^ht  se 
Who  that  beste  were  of  dede.  1469  Paston  Lett.  Suppl. 
(J901)  129  If  he  happed  to  dye,  how  shuld  come  after  hym 
ye  wote  never.  1563-7  Buchanan  Reform.  St.  Andros 
Wks.  (S.T.S.)  13  The  examinatouris  . .  sal  declair  to  the 
rectour,  .quha  ar  worthy  of  promotion.  1595  Shaks.  John 
II.  i.  400  Shall  we.. lay  this  Anglers  eiien  with  the  ground, 
Then  after  fight  who  shall  be  king  of  it  ?  1611  —  H  int.  T. 
IV.  iv.  612  They  throng  who  should  buy  first.  16x7  S. 
Collins  Epphatn  to  F.  'J'.  374  It  might  put  him  in  nunde 
of  who  had  beene  there  sometime.  1677  Kaven.sckoft 
Wrangling  Lovers  \.  i.  67  Did  he  know  who  1  was?  01700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crrw,  Highjinks^  a  Pla^  at  Dice  who 
Drinks.  1800  Lathom  Dash  of  Day  v.  i,  J'ell  the  young 
gentleman.. a  gentleman  wishes  to  see  him  immediately; 
don't  say  who,  but  bring  him  hither  directly.  1803  G.  Rose 
Diaries  (i860)  II.  56  Not  having  a  guess  of  who  he  was. 
1882  lJESANT^//^(?Wyxxiv.  (1898)167  What  her  obligations 
were,  and  who  thtii  lady  was,  belongs  in  no  way  to  this 
history. 

4.  Phrases,  a.  AFi4<3rVw^iJ  (chiefly  in  dependent 
clause)  :  who  is  one  and  who  is  the  other ;  who 
each  of  a  number  of  persons  is,  or  what  position 
each  holds.     (Cf.  What  A.  8  a,  Which  4  b.) 

t  Who  and  who  art  (or  who's)  together :  who  is  allied 
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with  or  engmged  to  whom.  WVj  W**,  the  title  of  a  refer. 
ence  manual  of  contemporary  biography,  issued  first  in  1849, 
and  in  a  new  and  enlarged  form  in  1897!  also  trans/. 

c  raSS  CiiAUCKK  Rent's  T.  380  She  saugh  hem  bothe  two 
But  sikerly  she  nyste  who  was  who.  a  1500  (see  What  A. 
Sai  1700  T.  Brows  tr.  Frisny's  Amusem.  70  Let  s  take  a 
Trip  into  the  Land  of  Marriage,  and  see  Who  and  Who  are 
together.  1709  Steele  TatUr  Na  35  r  3  A  general  Know, 
ledge  of  who  and  who's  together.  17H-13  Swift  Jrnl.  to 
SttUa  4  Jan.,  I  showed  the  Bishop.. at  Court,  who  was 
who.  iTJO  Mrs.  Bkadshaw  in  Cuss  Suffolk  s  Lett.  (1834) 
I.  v>  Pray  let  me  hear  a  little  how  your  court  goes,  who 
and  who  are  together.  i8«o  Emily  Eden  Scmi^atlaclud 
CoK^/t  ii,  Though  she  could  not  distmguish  who  was  who, 
yet  she  had  a  right  to  say  she  had  seen  'the  marquess  . 
igol  Elii.  L.  Banks  Ncwspaf^trCirht  With  the  exception 
rfthose  persons  of  art  and  letters  who  »-eie  cclebrnted  in 
ray  own  country  as  well  as  in  England,  I  knew  nothing  of 
'  who  »-as  who'  m  London.  1918  Nat.Giogr.  Mag.  X.\XI  V. 
64  Those  whose  names  would  be  in  history  s  Who  s  Who  . 
b.  Phrases  used  as  sbs.,  etc. 
ttntw  met  (mod.  /  don't  know)  loho,  Lord  kmnvs  who, 
etc.:  some  person  or  persons  unknown,  or  of  unknown 
origin,  status,  etc  (cf.  i  c) :  so  aiid  I  don't  know  who  alt 
(colloq.  rare :  cf.  What  A.  8  b),  =  '  and  various  other  persons 
unspecified  '  j  luho-do-you-think  (t  luho-dost-think),  substi- 
tuted for  the  name  of  a  person  to  be  guessed.  (Kfc)  not  (cf.  3 
above  and  What-not  1)  i  any  one  whatever,  any  one  and 
every  one,  all  kinds  of  people  (now  rare  or  obs.).  mo-say 
(now  dial,);  a  vague  report,  a  rumour;  in  quot.  1583,  a 
pretended  excuse.  Also  who' saf raid  adj.  phr.,  defiant, 
swaggering. 

1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  789  Half  way  hameward  vp  the 
calsay,  (He]  Said  to  bis  servandis  for  a  quha  say :  '  Alace  1 
the  porter  is  foryett '.  a  1586  Sidney  Afol.  Poetrie  (1595) 
Da,  Innumerable  examples, .. as  Brutus,  Alphonsus..,  and 
Who  not.  1615  Brathwait  Strappado  (1878)  131  Heere 
stood  I  musing.  .Till  lockie  wha  dost  thinke  speard  vp  to 
roe.  1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxan.  \.  18  He  was  great  with.. 
Erasmus,  Grocyn,  Latimer,  Tonstall,  and  who  noL  1744 
.\1.  Bishop  Life  99  To  throw  herself  away  upon  the  Lord 
knows  who.  l8a3  Soutkey  Hist.  Penins.  War  L  v.  249  note, 
St.  Antonio  on  one  side,  and  St.  I  know  not  who  on  the 
other.  1815  Jennings  Oit.  Dial.  IV.  Eng.,  Whosajr,  or 
Hoosay,  a  wandering  report ;  an  observation  of  no  weight, 
1837  Dickens  Pickvj.  xli,  A  vagabondish  who'safraid  sort 
of  bearing.  1844  Halibubton  Sa»t  Stick  in  Eng.  xlviii. 
(18581  304  And  then  he'd  go  over  a  whole  string— Mason, 
Mickle,  Bums,  and  I  don't  know  who  all.  1905  Elin. 
Glyn  Viciss.  Evang.  5  Mamma's  father  was  a  lord,  and  her 
mother  1  don't  know  who. 
H  5.  Used  ungrammatically  for  the  objective 
Whom,  in  senses  corresponding  to  any  of  the  above. 
Common  in  colloquial  use  as  obj.  of  a  verb,  or  of  a  preposi. 
tion  following  at  the  end  of  the  clause  j  formerly  also  of  a 
preposition  preceding  (now  only  when  substituted  for  a  noun 
or  pronoun  as  in  t  d). 

1450  Paston  Lett.  \.  ir2,  I  rehersyd  no  name,  but  me 
thowt  be  hem  that  tbei  wost  ho  1  ment.  1540  Cranmer 
Remains  (Parker  Soc)  401  Who  shall  your  grace  trust 
hereafter,  if  you  might  not  trust  him?  1546  J.  Heywood 
Prov.  (1874)  52  At  sight  of  me  be  asked,  who  have  we 
there  ?  »588  Shaks.  L,  L.  L.  iv.  i.  74  To  whom  came  he  ?. . 
What  saw  he?. .Who  ouercame  he?  1591  —  /  Heu.  VI, 
111.  ill  6a  Who  ioyn'st  Ihou  with?  1681  T.  Flatman  Hera- 
ctitns  Ridens  Na  39(1713)  \.  258  Who  have  we  to  thank.. 
but  the  Whigs?  1753  Foote  Englishm.  in  Paris  11,  Btick. 
Why,  have  you  observ'd  nothing  ?  Mrs.  Sub.  About  who  ? 
1807  Southey  Espriella's  Lett.  (1814)  IIL  68  This  leads  to 
a  discussion,  .who  the  son  married,  whether  the  daughter 
died  single  (etc.].  1874  Hk^nw  Far/rom  Mad.  Crowd xxx, 
Who  are  you  speaking  of?  1881  Mallock  Rom,  igtit  Cent. 
II.  154,  I  know.. who  it  comes  from. 

II.  Relative  uses  (formerly  often  with  thai, 
That  conj.  6,  rarely  with  as). 
6.  As  compound  relative  in  the  nominative  in 
general  or  indefinite  sense :  Any  one  that :  =  Who- 
ever I.  arch,  or  literary,  a.  with  pronominal 
correlative  in  following  clause. 

CI130  Halt  Meid.  23/233  Hwa  l?at_  sehe  henne  hu  Jw 
cngles  beoS  tsweamed . .  stani  were  bis  beorte  3if  ha  ne 
mealte  i  teares.  c  1315  Shoreham  1.  195  Who  )>atentre|)  l>er 
He  his  sauffeuere  more,  c  1315  Poem  temp.  Edw.  ll(Vac:fi 
Ixiii,  Who  that  is  in  such  offys,  Ne  come  he  ner  so  pore.  He 
fareth  witin  a  while  As  he  had  selver  in  horde,  c  1330  King 
o/Tars  990  Ho  that  nolde  do  hi  heore  red,  Cristen  men  tafc 
of  heore  bed.  c  137s  Cursor  M.  6781  (Fairf.)  Wha  dose . . 
^at  wriched  plijt  He  salle  be  done  to  dede.  c  1400  Anturs 
ef  Arth,  xix.  But  ho  his  bidding  brekes,  bare  pei  bene  of 
blys.  1:1460  tVisdom  71  in  Macro  Plays  38  To  yowur  loue 
wo  dothe  rcpeyer.  All  felycyte  yn  ^at  creatur  ys.  1470-85 
Malory  Arthur  1,  vii.  43  Who  that  holdeth  ageynst  it  we 
wille  slee  hym.  C1489  Caxton  Sonnes  0/  Aymon  xx.  453 
Who  that  had  be  there  than,  be  sholde  have  seen  grete  fay  tes 
of  armes.  c  1540  Lvndesay  Au/_d  Man  4-  IViJe  rgg  Wks. 
1879  II.  337  Quha  wald  half  weir,  God  send  thame  littill 
rest.  1573-80  TussEB  Hitsd.  (1878)  47  Who  soweth  in  raine, 
he  shall  reape  it  with  teares.  1607  Bp.  Hall  Ps.  i.  i  Who 
hath  not  walkt  astray, ..  Oh,  how  that  man  Thrice  blessed  is  ! 
x8oa  Kipling  Barrack-room  Ball.,  East  ^  IVest  24  Who 
rides  at  the  tail  of  a  Border  thief,  be  sits  not  long  at  bis  meat. 
b.  without  correlative. 
e  1350  IVill.  Paleme  2379  Ho  wol  winne  his  wareson,  now 
wi^lly  him  spcde  Forto  saue  my  sone,  or  for  sorwe  i  deye. 
f  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  i.  {Petrus)  211  pat,  quha  to  hym 
ferme  treutht  gafe.  He  suld  euire  luf  oure  ^  lafe.  1400 
g6  Pol.  Poems  L  145  Who  that  takeh  fro  pore  tc  eke  with  bis, 
ffor  that  wrong  is  worthy  wo.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  I.  33 
Quha  likis  till  half  mar  knawlage  in  that  part.  Go  reid. 
1543  tr.  Act  6  Edw.  /,  c.  5  Who  that  is  attaynted  of  wast, 
snal  lese  the  thing  wasted.  1600  W.  Watson  Decacordon 
(1602)  101  marg.,  Let  who  as  list  be  blinded  with  these 
patches.  Ibid,  186  To  lie  open  to  the  spoile  of  who  that  first 
can  C'ttcii  it.  1600  NIarston  etc  Jeuk  Drum's  Entert.  l, 
(1601)  B,  Let  who  will  climbe  ambitious  glibbery  rowndes. 
s6oi  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  1.  iii.  80  Cask.  "Tis  Czsar  that  you 
meane:  Is  it  not,  Cassius?  Ca«i.  Let  it  be  who  it  is.  1604 
—  0th,  IIL  iii.  i^  Who  steales  my  puise,  steales  trash. 
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1650  Earl  Monm.  tr.  SeMauH's  Man  bee.  Guilty  35  Visible 
to  the  Eyes  of  who  shall  consider  them.  179?  Jane  Austen 
Sense  4-  Sensib.  xxx,  When  a  young  man,  be  he  who  he 
will,,  .promises  marriage,  he  has  no  busmess  to  ny  off  from 
his  word.  1855  KiNGSLEV  IVestiv.Ho!  v.  Each  shall  slay 
his  m.-in,  catch  who  catch  can.  1856  —  roems,  hareiv,  9 
He  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  can  be  clever.  187J 
Browning  Balaust.  22,  I  passionately  cned  to  who  would 
hear.  1896  A.  Austin  EnglunU's  Darltug  11.  iv.  Who  holds 
the  sea,  perforce  doth  bold  the  land,  And  who  lose  that 
must  lose  the  other  too. 

t  C.  In  a  dependent  qualifying  clause  with  loose 
construction  (without  correlative)  and  with  con- 
ditional force :  If  any  one:  =  Whoever  2.  Obs. 

i«97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2235  Inolde  no3t  abbe  uorsake  J>at 
lond,  wo  me  adde  ibrojt  Jwrto.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  42  P>s 
fruit  bitakens  alle  oure  dedis.  Both  gode  and  ille  qua  rightly 
redis.  Ibid,  1969  Qua  J>at  slas  or  man  or  wijf,  par  gas  na 
ransun  bot  liue  for  liif.  137S  Barbour  Bruce  i.  391  Quha 
in  battaill  mycht  bun  se,  All  oihir  contenance  had  he. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  Qg&  Hit  istolde-.wo  M  trawe  lysl,.  .he 
highyt  vnto  belle  yates.  1420-1  Lvdg.  T/iebes  2117  And  in 
despit,  who  that  was  lief  or  loth  A  sterne  pas  thorgh  the  halle 
he  goth.  c  1500  Melusine  285,  I  were  not  so  joyous  who  that 
had  gyuen  me  a  C  thousand  bcsansof  gold,  as  I  am  to  haue 
fond  the.  a  1536  Wvatt  Poetns,  To  cause  accord  or  to 
aggrie  16  Twixt  lyff  and  deth  say  what  who  sayth  I'here 
lyveth  no  lyff  that  draweth  breth.  1556  Lauder  Tractate 
o/Kyngis  69  Christe . . sched,  also  quha  vnderstude,  Ais 
gret  abundance  of  his  blude  For  the  pure  sely  nakit  thyng 
As  he  sched  for  the  Potent  kyng. 

fd.  Introducing  a  clause  expressing  comparison, 
with  idiomatic  superlative.  Obs. 

tf  1500  Melusine  170  Thenne  was  the  oost  gretly  mevyd, 
&  came  to  the  port  who  best  coude.  1600  W.  Watson 
Decacordon  {1602)  347,  I  euer  detesting  [heresy]  as  much 
as  who  can  detest  it  most.  1658  Gurnall  Chr.  in  Arm.  11. 
verse  14.  vii,  §4  Elijah,  who  did  as  great  wonders.,  by 
prayer,  as  who  greatest?  Ibid.  15.  xviii.  §  2  There  was 
atime..that  Paul  loved  the  world  as  well  as  who  most. 
7,  As  who  (freq.  followed  by  would  or  should)  : 
as  or  like  one  who;  hence  (with  loss  of  relative 
force),  as  if  one.    arch, 

c  1380  WvcLiF  Sel.  Wks.  II.  401  Al  \>U  shal  be  boujt,  as 
who  biej>  an  oxe  or  a  cow.  Ibid.  III.  133  pei  sellen  Gods 
worde,  as  who  schulde  selle  an  oxe.  a  1400-50  IVars  Alex. 
4649  We  erd  nojt  in  elcmentis  as  euirmare  tu  duell,  Bot  as 
qua  pas  a  pilgrymage  fra  Parysch  to  rome.  1483  Caxton 
Gold.Leg.nqih/i  He..pressyd  her..bytwene  foure  grete 
stones  as  who  shold  presse  olynes.  15x3  Douglas  Mneis 
VI.  vii.  6o-Sic  wys  as  quha  throw  cluddy  skyis  saw.  1606 
[see  As  B.  12  a].  1659  Fuller  Appeal  Inj.  Innoc.  i.  ii.  2 
The  Tanner  was  the  Worst  of  all  Rlasters  to  his  Cattle,  as 
who  would  not  onely  load  them  soundly  whitest  living,  but 
Tan  their  Hides  when  dead,  a  1677  Barkow  6"^;?«.  Wks. 
1687  I.  305  Every  man  gladly  would  be  neighbour  to  a  quiet 
person,  as  who.. doth  afford  all  the  pleasure  of  conversation, 
without  any  ..  trouble.  1873  Morlev  Rousseau  I.  vi.  210 
Such  speech . .  was  probably . .  a  mere  freak  of  the  tongue, . .  as 
who  should  go  to  a  masked  ball  in  §uise  of  Mephistopheles. 
1887  Morris  Odyss.  xi.  608  With  his  bow.  .in  his  hand  and 
the  arrow  laid  on  the  string,  And  peering  round  about  him 
as  who  would  loose  at  a  thing. 

b.  Most  commonly  with  the  vb.  say.  (a)  -[as 
who  saith  or  say^  as  they  say,  as  is  commonly  said, 
as  the  saying  is ;  also  -  next ;  {b)  as  who  should 
say  (arch.),  +  {c)  as  who  would  (occas,  inighl) 
sayj  as  if  saying,  as  if  one  should  say,  as  one  may 
say,  as  much  as  to  say. 

(a)  x«97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  24  Severne  &  temese ;  bomber 
is  >et  jjridde ;  &  Jeanne  is,  as  5W0  seijj,  \fsX  pur  lond  amidde. 
1303  R.  Bbunne  Handl.  Synne  7046  Alle  ^at  spake  of  syre 
Troyle  Was  skraped  awey,  as  who  sey  oyle.  a  1340  Hampole 
Psalter  cxliii.  6  Lorde  helde  J>i  heuens  and  descend.. 
Aswhasay,  we  ere  in  feghtynge  [etc.).  CX380  Wyclif  SeL 
IVks.  II.  127  Pilat  answeride,  pat  Y  have  wriiun,  I  have 
writun;  as  who  seib,  l>is  writing  shal  stonde.  1423  J  as.  I 
Kingis  Q.  Ixxvii,  Sodaynly,  as  qubo  sals  at  a  thoghi,  It 
opnyt.  1438  in  Wars  Eng.  in  France  (Rolls)  II.  438  His 
tarying  here  dothe , .  grete  hurte,  what  for  the  wages  of  hym 
and  his  retenue,  as  who  say  lost  x5S9  Mirr,  Mag.,  Sir 
Thomas  of  Woodstock  xiv,  To  bridle  the  prince  of  a  realme, 
Is  euen  {as  who  sayeth)  to  striue  with  the  streame.  1611 
W.  Sclater  Key  (1629)  14  Papists  hence  inferre  [that  the 
Scriptures  are)  not  to  be  permitted  to  lay-people,  in  their 
Mother-tongue:  abusing  to  this  purpose  the  saying  of 
Christ,  Mat.  7.  6.  as  who  say  all  Gods  people  were  Dogges. 
{^)  C1375  Cursor  M.lbw  (Fairf.)  Ho  turned  bir  ouer.-.^s 
qua  sulde  sat,  I  knaw  na  harme.  15*7  Tindale  Wicked 
Mammon  (1528)  36  If  I  preache  (sayeth  he)  I  haue  nought 
to  reioyse  in,  for  necessyte  is  put  vnto  me,  as  who  shulde 
say,  god  hatha  made  me  so.  X596  Shaks.  Merck.  K.  i.  ii. 
50  He  doth  nothing  but  frowne  (as  who  should  say,  and  you 
will  not  haue  me,  choose).  ]66i  R.  L'Estrange  Interest 
Mistaken  127  This  is  but  another  Alarm,  as  who  should 
say;  Look  to  your  selves  my  Masters.  1717  Mrs.  Centlivre 
Bold  Stroke  /or  Wife  1.  ii,  They  command  Regard,  as  who 
should  say,  We  are  your  Defenders.  X841  Dickens  Bam, 
Rudge  xhv,  Mr.  Dennis  coughed  and  shook  his  head,  as 
who  should  say, '  A  mystery  indeed  I '  1905  Wells  Kifips 
II.  ix.  §  1  Sid  beamed  at  Kipps,  as  who  should  say,  'You 
don't  meet  a  character  like  this  every  dinner-time  *. 

(c)  X5a6  Pilgr,  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  8  It  was  (as  who  myght 
saye)  the  hynder  parte  of  god  that  they  sawe.  1532  Tindale 
Expos.  Matt.  v.  {c  1550)  32  b,  They  sayed  to  the  Apostles  : 
ye  wolde  bryng  thys  mans  bloud  vpon  vs,  as  who  wolde 
saye,  we  slue  him  not.  X664  J,  Wilson  A.  Comnenius  i.  i, 
They  all  lookt  wistly  one  on  t'other,  As  who  would  say, 
'twas  true  enough,  but  yet  [etc.].  1675  Burthocge  Causa 
Dei  19  He  shall  come.. in  Divine  Majesty,  a.s  who  would 
say,  that  when  he  Judges. .  He  will  show  himself  like  God. 
8.  As  compound  relative  in  the  nominative,  of 
persons  (less  freq.  a  person) :  The  persons  (or 
person)  that  arth.  (Chiefly  a  latinism ;  esp.  in 
'  There  are  who  .  .  .*  =  L,  SutU  qui  .  .  .) 
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1596  Dalrvmplk  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  \m.  (S.T.S.)  II. 
00  jtiarg.t  Quha  pape  was  in  thir  days^  allowit  al  at  the 
kings  requeist.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  i.  iii.  109  Macb.  The 
Thane  of  Cawdor  Hues ;  why  doe  you  drcsse  me  In  borrowed 
Robes?  Ang.  Who  was  the  Thane,  Hues  yet  i6a7  J. 
Doughty  Disc.  Div.  Myst.  (1628J  20  1  here  are  who  hold  no 
art  or  science  to  be  extant,  which  [etc.].  1644  Milton 
Judgem,  Biicer'Yo  Parlt.  B  4  b.  If  thir  own  works  be  not 
thought  sufficient  to  defend  them,  there  livs  yet  who  will 
be  ready.. to  debate. .this  matter.  X656  Earl  Monm.  tr. 
Boccalini's  Advts. /r.  Parnass.  \\.  xxiv.  262  Through  the 
ingratitude  of  who  commands  [It.  di  chi  domaiida\,  17x3 
Tickell  Poems,  To  Addison,  on  Cato  36  Who  think  like 
Romans,  could  like  Romans  fight.  X805  Wordsw.  Ode  to 
Duty  ii,  There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye  Be  on  them. 
X87X  Bkowning  Pr,  Hohenstiel-Schivangau  1007  He  should 
know,  sitting  on  the  throne,  how  tastes  Life  to  who  sweeps 
the  doorway.  1903  F.  W.  Maitland  in  Canib.  Mod.  I/i^t. 
11.  xvi,  569  There  were  who  held  that  the  Queen  was 
Supreme  Head  iure  divino. 

fb.  In  the  phrase  but  xoho  —  *  except  (one,  those) 
who*,  *who  .  .  not ' :  now  replaced  by  ^i  what 
(What  C.  5). 

X675  Burthogge  Causa  Dei  158  Should  none  arrive  at 
Heaven  but  who  had  first  arrived  to  a  State  of  Perfection . . , 
Heaven  would  be  empty.  1757  Wakburton  Lett,  to  Hurd 
(1809)  249,  I  don't  meet  with  one  but  who  singly  says  yes. 
X774  Kamks  Sketches  I.  i.  i.  31  'I'here  is  scarce  a  peasant 
but  who  has  a  chess-board  and  men. 

9.  As  simple  relative  (of  a  person  or  persons), 
introducing  a  clause  defming  or  restricting  the 
antecedent  and  thus  completing  the  sense ;  «  That 
rel.profi.  i. 

In  modern  printing  usually  distinguished  from  10  by  the 
absence  of  a  comma  before  the  relative  :  cf.  Which  B.  8, 

i»97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  1977  He  nadde  bote  an  dorter  wo 
mi^te  is  eir  be.  13 . .  Northern  Passion  1. 1 54/382*  Als  men 
may  here  wha  takes  entent.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  i.  445 
Lordingis  quha  likis  for  till  her,  1  he  romanys  now  begynnys 
her.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  in.  iii.  68  A  man  who  bath 
aniehonestie  in  him.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple,Ch.  Porch 
i,  A  verse  may  finde  him,  who  a  sermon  flies.  1707  Sel. 
Charters  Trad,  Comp.  (Selden  Soc.)  257  All  and  every  other 
person  and  persons  who  shall  be  a  subscriber  or  subscribers 
to  the  fund.  «709  Pope  Ess.  Crit,  363  As  those  move 
easiest  who  have  learn'd  to  dance.  X768  Goldsm.  Goodn. 
Man  IV,  I  must  disclaim  his  friendship  who  ceases  to  be 
a  friend  to  himself.  1819  Lingard  Hist.  Eng.  I.  i.  11  The 
first  who  exported  this  metal  . .  were  certain  Phenician 
adventurers  from  Cadiz.  X864  Newman  Apol,  329  The  men 
who  had  driven  me  from  Oxford  were  distinctly  the  Liberals. 
1893  Max  Pemberton  Iron  Pirate  i.  One  who.. can  com- 
mand and  be  obeyed  in  ten  cities. 

fb.  Used  as  correlative  to  sucky  where  as  is 
now  idiomatic:  cf.  Which  B.  10 b.  Obs. 

1584  J.  Melvill  Autob.^ Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  174  To.. 
mak  his  eares  patent  to  sic  wha  could  alienat  his  mynd 
from  the  guid  cause.  1661  [see  Such  B.  iz).  17x3  Guardian 
No.  3  p  1  And  instruct  such  who  are  not  as  wise  as  himself. 

10.  As  simple  relative  introducing  an  additional 
statement  about  the  antecedent,  the  sense  of  the 
principal  clause  being  complete  without  the  rela- 
tive clause;  thus  sometimes  equivalent  to  *aud  he 
(she,  they)  * :  cf.  Which  B.  7,  9  a. 

Formerly  often  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  antecedent 
(one  or  more  sbs.  intervening),  with  consequent  obscurity  or 
ambiguity:  see  quuts.  1534,  1655. 

1466-7  in  Maun.  ^  Homeh.  kxp.  (Roxb.)  172  Be  the  grase 
of  God,  ho  amend  5ower  desposysyon.  1533  WoRK  Answ. 
Poys.  Bk,  Wks.  1037/2  As  for  Tyndal , .  whobefore  he  fel  to 
these  fransies,  men  had  went  had  hadde  some  wyt,  1534 
—  Treat,  Passion  ibid.  1292/1  And  he  sayd  vnto  theym, 
what  will  ye  gyue  me  and  I  shall  delyuer  hym  to  you,  whoe 
whan  they  heard  hym,  were  well  apaid.  X5s6  Lauder 
Tractate  o/Kyngis  115  That  kyng,  that  sitts  all  kyngis 
abone,  Quha  heiris,  and  seis  all  that  is  WTocht.  x6oi  Shaks. 
Jul.  C.  HI.  ii.  129,  I  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius 
wrong,  Who  {you  nil  know)  are  Honourable  men.  x6xi 
Bible  Ps.  Ixv.  5  O  God  of  our  saluation :  who  art  the  con- 
fidence of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  —  Matt.  x.  4  ludas 
Iscariot,  who  also  betrayed  him.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist,  ix. 
vi.  I  40.  180  As  for  her  Son  the  King  of  Scots,  from  whom 
they  expected  a  settlement  of  Popery  in  that  land,  their 
hopes  were  lately  turned  into  despairs,  who  had  his  educa- 
tion on  contrary  principles.  17x1  Addison  Spect.  No.  119 
p  4  Honest  Will  Wimble,  who  I  should  have  thought  had 
been  altogether  uninfected  with  Ceremony.  1750  Johnson 
Idier'Ho.  99  P  3  How  different. .is  thy  condition,  who  art 
doomed  lo  the  perpetual  torments  of  unsatisfied  desire. 
X793  Burns  Bruce's  Addr.  i,  Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace 
bled.  i88a  Besant  All  Sorts  xxviii,  A  chap  like  my  cousin 
Dick,  who's  a  clever  fellow  and  a  devil  for  fireworks. 

11.  a.  With  antecedent  denoting  or  connoting  a 
number  of  persons  collectively :  usually  with  plural 
concord. 

1593  Shaks.  Rich,  If,  i.  ii.  7  Put  we  our  quarrell  to  the 
will  of  heauen,  Who  when  they  sec  the  houres  ripe  on  earth, 
Will  raigne  hot  vengeance  on  offenders  heads.  i6oa  — 
Ham.  IV.  iii.  5  Hee's  loued  of  the  distracted  multitude,  Who 
like  not  in  their  iudgement,  but  their  eyes.  1609  Skene 
Reg,  Maj.,  Stat.  Alex.  II,  14  Except  in  Galloway,  quha 
hes  their  awne  speciall  and  proper  Lawes.  171X  Audison 
Sptct.  No.  112  p  4  This  authority  of  the  knight  ..  has 
a  very  good  effect  upon  the  parish,  who  are  not  polite 
enough  to  see  any  thing  ridiculous  in  his  behaviour.  177X 
GoLusM.  Hist.  Eng.  II.  238  The  Hanse-towns,  who  were 
then  at  war  with  both  France  and  England.  1885  Pall 
Ma/lGttz.6  Jan.  12/2  The  Midland,  who  first  introduced 
American  railway  notions  in  their  Pullman  cars. 

b.  Used  in  reference  to  an  animal  or  animals  ; 
usually  with  implication  of  personality,  but  some- 
times merely  a  substitute  for  which, 

A 1585  Montgomehie  Cherrie  ^  Slae  16,  I  sawe  the 
Hurchone  and  the  Haire,  Quha  fed  amang  the  flowers  faire. 
s6ox  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  i<  iii.  21  Against  tlie  Capitoll  I  met 
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a  Lyon  Who  glaz'd  vpon  me,  and  went  surly  by.  1607  — 
Cor.  iv.^  vii.  34  As  is  the  Aspray  to  the  Fish,  who  takes  it  By 
Soueraignty  of  Nature.  1748  Thomson  Cast.  Indol.  11.  xl, 
Like  wily  fox  who  roosted  cock  doth  spy.  a  1774  Goldsm. 
Hist.  Greece  II.  163  He. .lost  his  horse,. .who  was  killed 
with  the  thrust  of  a  sword,  i860  Dickens  Uncovun.  Trav. 
X, Two  honest  dogs.. who  perform  in  Punch's  shows.  1B84 
Phillips  Brooks  New  Starts  in  Life  xviii.  306  Even  the 
lowest  creature  who  floats  on  the  pool's  surface . .  feels . .  some 
..  half-conscious  pleasure  in  the  mere  act  of  living. 

C.  Used  instead  of  which  in  reference  to  an 
inanimate  thing  or  things ;  chiefly  with  personifica- 
tion (also  with  suggestion  of  personality,  e.g.  of  a 
life-like  statue) ;  sometimes,  as  of  a  ship,  approach- 
ing sense  a. 

1588  [see  12].  1600  G.  Abbot  Expos.  Jonah  xix.  402  The 
snow  and  raine,  who  come  downe  from  aboue.  1610  Shaks. 
Temp.  I.  ii.  7  A  braue  vessell  (Who  had  no  doubt  some 
noble  creature  in  her)  Dash'd  all  to  peeces.  1633  G.  Her- 
bert Temple^  Provid.  xxiii,  The  windes,  who  think  they 
rule  the  mariner,  Are  rul'd  by  him.  1659  Nidiolas  Papers 
(Camden)  IV.  95,  3  Spanish  men  of  warre.. who.. came  vp 
with  vs  and  fired  at  vs.  a  1774  Goldsm.  Surv.  Exp.  Philos. 
(1776)  II.  263  The  sun,  who  is  the  great  fountain  of  both 
(light  and  heatj.  i8xa  J.  Wilson  Isle  0/ Palms  in.  8  Some 
wandering  Ship  who  hath  lost  her  way.  1917  Miss  M.  T. 
Jackson  Museum  ii.  33  The  Venus  de  Milo,  who  has  stood 
for  so  many  years.. in  the  Louvre. 

H  12.  In  irregular  constructions :  a.  with  pleo- 
nastic personal  pronoun  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
relative  clause,  w/u>  thus  becoming  a  mere  link 
between  the  clauses  (cf.  Which  14)  ;  b,  preceded 
by  redundant  atui  (cf.  Which  16  b). 

15*3  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  Ixxxiv.  43  b/i  Now  let  vs 
rcturne  to  sir  Loyes  of  Spayne,  who  whan  he  was  at  the 
porte  of  Guerand..,  he  and  his  company  sayled  forth. 
1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  iii.  i.  37,  I  tell  my  sorrowes..to  the 
stones,  Who  though  they  cannot  answere  my  distresse,  Yet 
in  some  sort  they  are  better  then  the  Tribunes.  i6io 
Naunton  in  Fortescue  Papers  (Camden)  105  He  is  weU 
knowen  to.  .divers  others,  who  if  they  shold  see  him  about 
the  Court,  it  would  make  him  uncapable  to  do  the  service. 
1831  ScoTT  Cast.  Dang,  xix,  The  very  same  place  in  which 
Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  held  an  interview  with  the  old  sexton  | 
and  who  now,  drawing  into  a  separate  corner  some  of  the 
straggling  parties  whom  be  had  collected, . .  kept  on  the  alert. 

1[13.  Used  ungrammatically  for  the  objective 
Whom,  in  senses  corresponding  to  those  above. 

Still  common  colloquially  in  the  indefinite  sense(=  lokom* 
soever),  otherwise  now  rare  or  ol>s.  as  a  relative :  cf.  5. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  4007  (GOtl.)  Qua  J»at  godd  helpis  wid-all, 
Traistli  may  he  wend  ouer-all.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5943 
Mony  [be]  dange  to  the  dede  with  dynt  of  his  bond :  Who 
happit  bym  to  hitte  harmyt  nomo.  1513  Ld.  Berners 
Froiss.  1.  ccx.  103  b/i  The  kynge  of  Englande.  .had  great 
prouision  for  his  oost,  by  the  meanes  of  John  Alenson,  who 
he  founde  at  Flauigny.  1596  Spbnser  F.  Q.  vi.  i.  44  The 
sad  Briana..  Who  comming  forth  yet  full  oilate  afifray,  Sir 
Calidore  vpcheard.  i6^x  Earl  Mosm.  tr.  BiondCs  Civil 
IVars  IV.  43  A  great  Prince  who  I  forbeare  to  name.  X7a< 
Dk  Foe  K^y.  round  World  11.  17  Our  Surgeons,  who  we  all 
call  Doctors  at  Sea.  a  ijy*  Tuckkr  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  443 
Persons  who  in  his  best  judgment  he  sees  reason  to  confide 
in.  1849  YviOMnv. Nem.  Faith  \-^\  He hasaright.. to  choose 
who  he  will  have  for  a  teacher.  1858  R.  S.  Surtees  Ask 
Mamma  xxxi.  Not  beint^  able  to  ask.  exactly  who  be  liked. 
IIL  Substantival  nonce-uses. 

14.  t  a.   Old  who  :  the  right  man.     Obs, 

1594  Nashb  Unfort.  Trav.  F  2,  He  must  baue  exquisite 
courtship  in  him  or  else  he  is  not  old  who. 

b.  A  person,  indefinitely  or  abstractly ;  a  *  some 
one '. 

1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  149  We  have  seen  the  Pittifull 
who's,  and .  the  slender  whats  are  against  modest  Learning. 
1904  Strand  Mag.  May  516/1  '  What  ever  made  you  thintc 
of  it?*    *  It  wasn't  a  what;  it  was  a  who  '. 
C.  with  the :  The  question  *  who  ? ' 

X771  GoLDSH.  Haunch  0/  Venison  36, 1  was  puzzled  again, 
With  the  how,  and  the  who,  and  the  where,  and  the  when. 

Who  (wJu),  int.  {sb.)  Forms  :  5  whoo,  5-7, 
9  dial,  who,  7  whoo,  8  wboh,  9  whoo.  [Variant 
of  Ho  int^  —  stop  !]  Stop  !  esp.  as  a  call  to  a 
horse  :   =  Whoa  3  (cf.  Wo).     +  Also  as  sb. 

c  1450  {see  Whoop  int.  b].  1467  in  S.  Bentley  Excerpta 
Historica  (1831)  211  Then  the  Kyng  perceyvyng  the  cruell 
assaile,  cast  his  stafT,  and  with  high  voice,  cried,  Whoo  I 
iS6a  J.  Heywood  Prtw.  ^  Epigr.  {1867)  152  Thou  art  one 
of  them,  to  whom  god  bad  who,  God  tooke  the  for  a  carte 
horse,  when  god  bad  so.  1599  Chapman  Hum.  dayes  Myrth 
Plays  1873  L  107  Who  loe  you  bird,  how  much  you  are 
deceiued.  c  1603  Heywood  &  Rowley  Fortune  by  Land 
II.  i,  Come  He  go  teach  ye  hayte  and  ree,  gee  and  whoe, 
and  which  is  to  which  Mnd.  s6a6  Choice,  Chance^  etc 
(1881)  15  The  ploughman.. with  haye  Ree,  &  Who  to  his 
horse.  1611  Bukton  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  in.  xiv.  165  He  is 
madd,  madd,  no  whoe  with  him.  1797  T.  Mortom  Curt 
for  Heart-ache  i,  Scene  i.  A  Farm  Yard.  ..The  Bells  of  a 
Team  jingling.  Prank  {ivitJiouf)  Woyh  1  Whoh  !  Smiler  1 
1814  Sporting  Mag.  XLIV.  146  Come  hither,  who-o.  1841 
Punch  17  July  5/3  Coachman,— V4h.oQ  up  !— d — n  you  I  1859 
Geo.  Eliot  Adam  Bede  xii,  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
strong  language,  mingled  with  soothing  '  who-ho's  *  while 
the  leg  was  examined. 

"WTio,  obs.  f.  Ho  ;«/.!,  How  adv.^  WoK. 

Whoa  (wju),  int.     [Variant  of  WhO  j«/.] 

1 1-  Whoa  ho  hOy  tised  to  call  attention  from  a 
distance.     Obs. 

i6a3  Shaks.  Merry  W.  v.  v.  187  Whoa  hoe,  hoe,  Father 
Page.  1633  —  Wint.  T.  iii.  iii.  79  He  hallow'd  but  cuen 
now.    Whoa-ho-hoa. 

2.  A  word  of  command  to  a  horse  or  other 
draught-animal  to  stop  or  stand  still;  also  used 
Vol.  X. 
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otherwise  in  conjunction  with  other  words,  as  come 
'hither  whoa^  gee-whoa^  hait-whoa,  whoa  back. 
Hence  used  jocularly  to  a  person  as  a  command 
to  stop  or  desist.     (Cf.  WoA.) 

1849  W.  S.  Mayo  Kaloolah  iii.  (1850)  32  '  Soh  !  whow  ! '  to 
his  restive  horses.  '  Whow  !  I  tell  you,,.Whoa  !  I  tell  you.' 
i86a  Thoreau  Ess.^  Walking  (1895)  23  Who  but  the  Evil 
One  h.is  cried  '  Whoa  !  *  to  mankind  ?  1865  Emily  Dickin* 
sonZ^t//. (i894)IL256  Life,  .will  runaway,  notwithstanding 
our  sweetest  whoa.  1887  W.  S.  S.  Tvrwhitt  Neiv  Chum 
ix.  195  Men  shouting. . :  '  Whoa  back  !  Whoa  back  ! '  1898 
Hamblen  Gen..  Manager's  Story  ix.  123  We  were  four 
minutes  late,  and  as  I  shouted  'whoa'  to  Jack  [the  engine- 
driverj,  1  could  see  that  he  was  mad  \i.€.  angry]. 
Hence  Wboa  v.^  intr.  to  shout  *  whoa  !' 
1841  S.  C.  Hall  Ireland  \.  i.  73  The  Englishman.. after 
'  who-aing'  to  his  horse,  looks  over  the  hedge. 

Whoar,  Whoat,  obs.  ff.  Whore,  Hot,  Vote  v. 

Whoave,  var.  Whauve  v,   dial. 

Whobblo,  var.  Wobble.  Whobub,  oLs.  f. 
Hubbub.  Whoch,  whoche,  obs.  ff.  Which. 
Whoche.var.WaiTCH,  chest,  coffer.  Whoohe- 
safe,  obs.  f.  Vouchsafe.  ■Wliod(de,  obs.  ff. 
Hood.  Whode,  obs.  f.  Hood,  Wood.  Wbodei', 
-ir,  -ixr,  -yre,  obs.  ff.  Whither.  Whoe :  see 
How,  Who.    Whoes,  obs.  f.  Whose. 

Whoever  (liKiCvaj),  pron,\  contr.  {poet^ 
whoe'er  (h«,e8u).  [Orig.  two  words,  V^ROpron. 
and  Ever  aiiv.  8  e.] 

I.  1.  As  compomid  relative,  or  with  correlative 
in  principal  clause,  which  usually  follows  but  occas. 
precedes ;  in  generalized  or  indefinite  sense :  What- 
ever person  or  persons  ;  any  one  who,  or  any  who. 

t  Formerly  also  followed  by  that  (That  coiij.  6). 

CX175  Lamb.  Horn,  ^-j  Hwa  efre  I>enne  ilokie  wel  |jene 
sunne  dei,..beo  heo  dal  neominde  of  heofene  riches  blisse. 
c  1380  WvcLiP  Wks.  (1880)  45  Who  euere  of  freris..wilen 
goon  among  sarasyns . . ,  axe  ^e\  leue  Jwrof  of  here  mynystris 
prouyncyal.  138a  —  Matt.  xii.  32  Who  euere  shal  seie  a 
word  ajeins  mannys  sone,  it  shal  be  for^ouen  to  hym.  1561 
T.  HoBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Conrtyer  iv.  (1577)  S  iv  b,  In  case 
a  graue  Philosopher  should  come  beefort  auye  of  our  Princes, 
or  who  euer  beside,  that  woulde  shewe  them  plainlye  [etc.]. 
1596  Shaks.  Tarn.  Shr.  iii.  ii.  235  Heere  she^  stands,  touch 
her  who  euer  dare,  c  1600 —  Sonn.  cxxxiiL  11  Who  ere 
keepes  me,  let  my  heart  be  his  garde.  1655  Theophania 
173  Whoever  have  opposed  their  proceedings, ..instead  of 
punishment  have  been  rewarded.  173a  Berkeley  Alciphr. 
I.  §  16  Whoever  acts  with  design,  acts  for  some  end.  1813 
Scott  Rokeby  it.  xxvi.  Whoever  finds  him,  shoot  him  dead! 
1833  LTaylos  Fanat.  i.  i  Mental  disorders  which .  .demand, 
iit  whoever  would  relieve  them, . .  the  very  purest  intentions. 
1906  E.  V.  Lucas  IVami.  in  Lond.  \.  14  Whoever  lives  there 
believes  nobly  in  heat,  for  the  chimney  is  immense. 

2.  Introducing  a  qualifying  clause  with  con- 
ditional or  disjunctive  force  :  If  any  one  at  all ; 
whether  one  person  or  another  ;  no  matter  who. 
(Sometimes  with  verb  in  subjunctive.) 

Often  implying  opposition:  = 'notwithstanding  any  one 
who  ',  or  '  notwithstanding  that  any  one ' :  cf.  Whatever  3. 

1500-so  Dunbar  Poems  xxix.  24  Fra  tt  \sc.  my  purse]  as 
fra  the  Feynd  thay  [jr.  coins]  fle,  Quha  evir  tyne,  quha  evir 
win.  1591  Shaks.  /  Hen.  VI^  i.  iii.  7  Who  ere  he  be,  you 
may  not  be  let  in.  1595  —  John  v.  v.  19  Who  euer  spoke 
it,  It  is  true.  1605  —  Macb,  iv.  i.  47  Open  Lockes,  who  euer 
knockes.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  14  Not  to  taste  that  Fruit, 
Whoever  tempted.  \j\\  Addison  Sped.  No.  92  p^,  I., 
must  here  take  occasion  to  thank  A.  B.  whoever  it  is  that 
conceals  himself  under  those  two  Letters.  1781  Cowper 
Expost.  701  If  he  guard  thee..,  Whoe'er  assads  thee,  thy 
success  is  sure.  Z794  Palev  Evid.  n.  vi.  (1817)  126  The 
books,  whoever  were  the  authors  of  them,  were  composed 
[etc).  1848  Dickens  Dombey  xxxiii,  Whoever  you  may  be, 
sir,..!  am  deeply  grateful  to  you.  1863  Miss  Bkaddon 
Aurora  Floyd  xxx.  Whoever  it  is,  I  won't  see  them  to-night. 

H  3.  Used  ungrammatically  for  the  objective  : 
Any  one  whom  ;  whomsoever. 

Z593  Shaks.  Rom.  ^  Jul.  v.  iii.  173  Who  ere  you  find 
attach.  1613  —  Hen.  VllI^  11.  i.  47  Who  euer  the  King 
fauours.  The  Cardnall  instantly  will  finde  imployment. 
1780  Mirror  No.  9^  F  3  Whoever  you  marry . .  will  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  your  temper. 

II.  4.  interrog.  [Ever  adv,  8  d.]  An  em- 
phatic extension  of  who^  implying  perplexity  or 
surprise,  colloq. 

Properly  written  as  two  words. 

(1875  Dasent  Vikings  Ivi,  Who  ever  would  have  thought 
it,  a  short  hour  ago?]  1881  R.  G.  White  Eng.  Without  ff 
Within  xvi.  385  Ever  is  frequently  heard  in  composition 
thus :  '  Whoever  is  it  ?  *  '  Whatever  can  it  be  ? '  This  usage 
is  mostly  confined  to  ladies,  and  is  not  regarded  as  good 
English. 

WhofT,  Whoffle,  var.  Waff,  Waffle. 

1873  Rhoua  Bboughton  Nancy  xiii,  A  little  shrewish 
shrill  bark,  speedily  changed  into  an  apologetic,  whifiling 
and  whofiling.   ZQsa  Chamb.  fr^iL  Aug.  492  Whoff  I  Whoif ! 

Whofull,  obs.  form  of  Wokpdl. 

Whois,  obs.  form  of  Whose. 

Whole  (hJ«l),  rt.,  sb.y  adv.y  (int.).  Forms:  a. 
I  hal,  3-  hale,  etc. ;  see  Hale  a.  /3.  3-5  hoi, 
(3  hoal,  4  ol,  hoel),  4-6  hoU,  hool(e,  4-8  hole, 
5-6  holle,  hooU(e,  hoyll(e,  whoUe,  (5  cull), 
6  (w)hoal6,  (houll,  woll(e),  Sc.  hoill,  6-7  whol, 
whoU,  (7  Sc.  quhoU),  6-  whole.  [OE.  h4l 
(also  lehdl  Yhole)  =  (O)Fris.,  OS.  h^l  (MDu. 
heelf  usually  gheheel,  Du.  heely  geheel,  MLG.,  LG. 
heel),  OHG.  (MHG.,  G.)  heil  (MHG.  geheil), 
ON,  heill  Hail  a,  (Sw.  helj  Da.  heel)  :-  OTeut. 
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*{ga)xailaz  :—  Indo-Eur.  *qoilos»  From  the  same 
stem  are  also  OSl.  cth^  cllost-h  complete,  whole, 
OPruss.  kailustiska-n  ace.  health  (f.  *kailiistas)j 
Gr.  KoiKv  t6  KaKov  (Hesychius),  OS.  hel  omen, 
OHG.  (MHG.,  G.)  heil  health,  (good  or  bad) 
fortune,  ON.  heill  neut.  omen,  fem.  good  luck, 
happiness,  Goth,  hails  health  {ixXso  gakails).  The 
gradation-variant  *qeilo-  is  represented  by  Olr.  eel 
omen. 
On  the  spelling  whole  (tlie  wh  first  appears  in  the 
15th  cent.)  see  the  article  Wh.  Pronunciations 
with  initial  (w)  exist  in  modern  dialects  over  an 
area  extending  from  Somerset  to  north-east  York- 
shire. For  the  northern  form  corresp.  to  midland 
and  southern  hdl,  whole,  see  Hale  a.  For  deri- 
vatives with  mutated  vowel  see  Hail  sb.^^  Heal 
sb.,  Heal  z/.i 

_  The  Germanic  adj.  has  the  meanings  (not  all  represented 
in  every  dialect)  of  *  uninjured,  sound,  healthy,  entire,  com- 
plete ' ;  the  sense  *  healthy  '  gave  rise  to  its  use  in  several 
languages  in  salutations,  e.  g.  Goth,  hails  =  x«tpfi  OS.  hit 
wes,  OE.  hdlwes  pit,  ON.  ver  heill,  sit  heill :  see  Wassail 
and  Hail  int.\ 

A.  adj.  I,  In  good  condition,  sound.  In 
senses  1-4  often  in  collocation  with  sound  (OE, 
hdl  ond  gesund,  ME.  hoi  and  sound,  also  hoi  and 
fer^  hail  and  hot), 

X.  Of  a  man  or  an  animal,  the  body,  limbs,  skin  : 
Uninjured,  unwounded,  unhurt ;  (contextually) 
recovered  from  injury  or  a  woimd  ;  f  (of  a  wound) 
healed,     f  To  lick  whole  :  see  Lick  v.  1  e.  arch. 

Be<nvnlf\^T^  J)fet  Saer  on  worSi^  wigendra  hleo  ..  cwom 
heaSolaces  hal  to  hofe  gongan.  071  Blickl.  Horn.  177  Hie 
ba  hine  on  rode  ahengan .  .&  he . .  nine  halne  &  gesundne  ciy 
oriddan  dx^c  seteowde.  axooo  Daniel  271  Hyssas  hate 
hwurfon  in  pam  hatan  ofne.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  2g  Ane 
wunde  on  his  licome  ^t  ne  mei  beon  longe  hwile  hal. 
ct*SiO  Gen.  ^  Ex.  2812  In  hise  bosum  he  dede  his  bond. 
Quit  and  al  unfer  he  it  fond  ;  And  sone  he  dede  it  eft  agen, 
Al  hoi  and  fer  he  wiste  it  sen.  c  1*90  S.  Eng.  Leg.  33/131 
His  beued  jut  and  is  hnguer  al-so  bo|>e  buy  beoth  hole  and 
sounde.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxxvii.  102  Nou  thou 
art  sekest,  ant  nou  holest.  1357  Lay  Folks  Catech.  (L.) 
449  Betyn  with  scorgys,  ))at  no  skyn  held  hool.  c  1386 
Chaucer  Friars  T.  72  In  this  world  nys  dogge..That  kan 
an  hurt  deer  from  an  hool  knowe.  1388  Wvclif  Job  v.  18 
He  smytith,  and  hise  hondis  schulen  make  hool,  /z  1400 
Minor  Poems  Jr.  Vernon  MS.  xxix.  v.  67  Whon  he  a«wok, 
he  groped  his  leg  j  He  feled  hit  hoi  and  sount.  1458  Paston 
Lett.  I  239  Wheche  wownde  was  never  hoi  to  the  daye  of 
her  deth.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccii.  ^8/2  Sir  Eustace 
Dambreticourt . .  was  as  thanne  bole  of  his  hurtes.  1530 
Palscr.  836/2  Hole  and  safe,  sayn  et  sauf.  c  X550-171J  [see 
Lick  v.  le].  1581  J.  Bell  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  131 
When  the  wounde  is  whoale,  what  neede  any  playster  or 
further  surgery?  1581  W.  Stafford  Exam.  Compl.  iiL 
(1876)  91  Wee  shoulde  lycke  our  selues  hoale  againe  in  short 
space.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  hi.  v.  43  As  bis  wound  did 
gather,  and  grow  hole.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  F/,  iv.  yii.  11 
He  was  thrust  in  the  moutti  with  a  Speare,  and  'tis  not 
whole  yet.  1599  Porter  Angry  Wom.  Abingt,  (Percy  Soc.) 
104  A  man  is  not  so  soon  whole  as  hurt.  1844  Gleic  Lt, 
Dragoon  xvi,  One  whole  man.. is  enough  to  take  care  of 
a  wounded  one.  1847  Tennysom  Princess  vi.  194  She.. 
Felt  it  \sc.  the  babe]  sound  and  whole  from  head  to  foot. 
185s  Browning  An  Epistle  Z6  The  evil  thing  out-breaking 
all  at  once  Left  the  man  whole  and  sound  of  body  indeed, 

b.  Phr.  As  whole  as  a  fish  {a  trout). 

ICf.  a  S400-50  Wars  Alex.  4282  Bot  ay  as  fresche  &  as 
fere  as  fisch  quen  he  plays.] 

<zi4S5  Cursor  M.  11884  (Tnn.)  A  noble  bat>  we  sbul  )« 
make ;  Hi  t>at  t?ou  com  l>erof  oute  pou  shal  be  hool  as  any 
troute  \Cott.  hale  sum  ani  trute].  c  X450  Mirk's  Festial  265 
Anon  l>e  lepur  fel  from  hym  and  be  was  hole  as  a  fysche. 
15x8  [see  Trout  sb}  1].  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  11.  v.  20 
They  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fish.  1700  T.Brown  tr.  Fresny's 
Amnsem.  120  In  four  and  twenty  Hours  he  made  'em  as 
whole  as  Fishes. 

c.  In  allusive  phrases  whole  skin  {whole  limbs), 
esp.  in  a  whole  skin  -  uninjured, 

1547  Boorde  Introd.  Knowl.  xviii.  {1870)  169  The  people 
. .  loue  no  warre,  but  louy  th  to  rest  in  a  hole  skin.  1555,  etc. 
[see  Skin  sb.  $  cj.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  iir.  i.  79  Let 
them  keepe  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  English.  Ibid. 
Ill  Your  hearts  are  mighty,  your  skinnes  are  whole.  1648 
Bp.  Hall  Breathings  Devout  Soul  xxvii,  4r  A  third  with 
Lazarus  wants  bread,  and  a  whole  skin.  1748  Richardson 
Clarissa  (1768)  V.  260  Honest  Hickman  may  now  sleep  in 
a  whole  skin.  1841  Thackeray  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diam.  xiii, 
If  he  wants  to  keep  his  place  and  his  whole  skin.  1877 
Spurceon  Metrop.  Tab.  Pulpit  XXIII.  563  Others  think 
the  Gospel  is  true :  Erasmus  feels  sure  that  it  is,  but 
Erasmus  wants  to  die  in  a  whole  skin. 

2.  Of  inanimate  objects :  Free  from  damage  or 
defect;  uninjured,  unimpaired,  tmbroken,  untainted, 
intact.     (Cf.  6,  8.) 

[fiooo:  see  Yhole.]  rxasp  Compassio  Marix  37  So 
gleam  glidis  t>urt  >e  glas,  Of  >i  bodi  born  he  was.  And  J^urt 
pe  hoale  ^urch  he  gload.  c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  2776  Do  saj 
moyses,  at  munt  synay,  . .  Fier  brennen  on  3e  grene  leaf. 


Sitt  hole  &  sounde.  c  1305  St.  Sivithin  66  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862) 
45  Seint  swythin . .  blessede  be  eiren  tcbroke  and  hi  bicomo 
hole  anon  And  sound  as  hi  euere  were.  xy\o  Ayeub.  70$ 
A  roted  eppel  amang  J>e  holen  makej?  rotie  pe  yzounde. 
1377  Langu  p.  PI.  B.  XIV.  X,  I  Haue  but  one  hool  hatere. 
CX4JO  Chron.  Vilod,  3368  When  he  was  take  vpof  >e  vrthe, 
he  was  as  wholle  And  as  freysshe  as  he  was  ony  tyme  >at 
day  byfore.    c  1450  Merlin  117  Yet  hadde  he  his  spere  hoilL 
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WHOLE. 

I47<  5/*<K>»-  Paftrs  (Camden)  II.  4,  I  baue  ressayvcd  your 
irollys  as  l&yer  and  as  hole  as  any  mannj's.  1599  Shaks. 
Htn.  V,  llL  iL  37  Pistoll.  .hath  a  killing  Tongue,  and  a  quiet 
Sword:  by  the  meanes  whereof,  a  breakes  Words,  and 
Iceepes  whole  Weapons.  i6ii  tr.  Strtio's  Archil,  in.  a?  ". 
XVuans  Colomne  b  the  wholest.  164a  Fulleb  Holy  S,  Pr^. 
St.  n.  xix.  XII  His  corslet  wholler  then  his  clothes.  1674 
R.  GoDF»EV  Inj.  f,  Ab.  Physic  205  This  is  worse  than  what 
Tinkers  do,  to  make  a  Hole  in  a  whole  Vessel,  a  1700 
EvELVN  Diary  Sept.  1646,  Clad,  .in  blew  cloth,  vere  who  e 
and  warme.  1718  Rae  Hia.  Rtb.  =87  Bringnig . .  the  whole 
Boats  they  found  in  their  Way.  1819  CkafUrs  Phys.  i«. 
l8s  When  the  pipe  is  quite  whole  and  sound.  1839  Db  la 
Bechk  Rtp.  Gttt.  ComrnUl,  etc  xiii.  405  Whole  ground,  as 
the  tin-stieamers  term  the  stanniferous  gravel  and  super- 
incumbent beds  which  have  not  been  previously  disturbed 
bv  the  old  men.  1838  Hawthorsk  /^r.  t,  It.  NuMis.USrt) 
ll.9She  bjust  as  whole  as  when  she  left  the  hands  of  the 
sculptor.  ... 

+  b.  Of  immaterial  things  :  Intact,  unimpaired. 
c  1450  Bntl  11.  327  It  was  ordeyned  in  t>e  parlement  t>at 
all  Cathedral!  cherches  shold  ioy  and  haue  her  eleccions 
hool ;  &  l>at  l>e  King . .  sholde  not  write  ajens  hem  bat  were 
ychosen.  01500  in  Arnntde's  Chron.  (1811)  35  That  the 
citezens.  .baue  alle  ber  fraunchyses  and  free  custumes  boll 
and  vnblemyshed  as  they  before  this  tyme  hadden  hem. 
a  1533  La  Bernkks  Cold.  Si.  M.  Aurel.  Prol.  (1535)  Aj, 
There  is  nothynge  so  entier,  but  it  diminisheth,  nor  nothyng 
to  bole,  but  tbat  is  wery. 

3.  In  good  health ;  free  from  disease ;  healthy, 
'  well ' ;  (contextnally)  restored  to  health,  recovered 
from  disease,  '  well  again  '.  arch. 

«888  iELFRED  Boelh.  x,  Du  eart  nu  jit  swiSe  sesseli?;,  nu 
Su  sit  liofost  &  eart  hal.  a  ijoo  Moral  Ode  114  in  O.  E. 
Horn.  I.  167  Wa  se  seiS  )>et  be  bo  hal,  him  solf  wat  best  bis 
smirte.  CI190  SI.  Barnabas  61  in  .S.  Enf.  Leg.  28  He 
bi.cam  anon  hoi  and  sound,  c  1305  Pilale  142  in  E.  E.  P. 
(1862)  115  Anon  t>o  hel>e  yraageiscj  he  was  ol  anon.  ?/i  13M 
Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  1097  A  stoon .  .so.  .vertuous.  That  hole 
a  man  it  koude  make  Of  palasie,  and  tothe  ake.  c  1450  Mer. 
iin  52  To  a-xe .  .yef  this  seke  shall  euer  be  hoiU  of  this  seke- 
nesse.  isa6  Tindale  Mcwk  v.  34  Thy  faylb  hath  saved  the 
[x6il  made  thee  whole],  goo  in  peace,  and  be  whole  off  thy 
plage.  JS30-X  Act  13  Hen.  VI 11,  c.  12  I  3  Yf  any  person . . 
beyng  hole  &  myghtie  in  body  &  able  to  laboure.  .be  taken 
in  beggyng.  a  1533  Lo.  Berners  Gold.Bk.  M.  Aurel.  xxix. 
(1535)  49i  I  repute  it  a  very  perillous  tbinge  for  a  hole  man 
to  reste  and  be  idell.  1S84  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witchcr.  xvl, 
ix.  (1886)  48s  Endued  with  a  cleate,  whole,  subtill  and  sweet 
bloud.  x6a9  Orkney  Witch  Trial  in  County  Folk  Lore 
111.(1903)  io3Quha  being  quhoU  then  deit  within  thriedayes 
be  your  witchcraft.  171a  De  Foe  Plague  (1754)  162  We 
are  all  whole  and  sound  People  here,  and  we  would  not 
have  you  bring  the  Plague  among  us.  1814  Gary  Dante, 
Parad.  IV.  49  Him  who  maoe  Tobias  whole. 

ahsol.  cxooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  ix.  12  Nys  halum  lieces 
nan  bearf  ac  seocum.  ^1330  Assump.  Virg.  (B.  M.  MS.) 
69  Seke  and  hole  sche  dide  gode.  a  1425  Cursor  M.  201 19 
(Trin.)  To  hoole  &  seke  dud  she  bote.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk. 
Com.  Prayer,  Ordering  of  Priests,  As  well  to  the  sicke  as  to 
the  whole.  1676  Glanvill  Ess.  Philos.  >,  Relig.  vii.  i  We 
had  all  things,  both  for  our  Whole  and  Sick,  that  belonged 
to  Charity  and  Mercy. 
t  b.  OE.  and  early  ME.  hal  in  salutations, 
cxooo  I^LTRic  Horn.  II.  2S2Sy3u  hal,  leof,  ludeiscreleode 
cyning.  t  xaos  Lav.  14936  Hal  wr3  ))U  lauerd  kin^.  [x^3 
Stocker  Civ.  IVarres  Lolve  C.  IV,  12  b,  Thei  cried  witn 
a  lustie  courage,  All  whole  noble  mates  all  whole.] 

0.  fig.  in  biblical  translation  or  reminiscence  of 
biblical  uses. 

c  icoo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  Ixip].  8  DoS  eowre  heortan . .  hale  and 
clxne.  138J  WvcLiF  Jer.  xxxviii.  2  His  lif  shal  ben  hoel 
and  l3m>'nge.  X523-34  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  149  Hole  in  body, 
holer  in  soule,  and  rycher  in  goodes.  153s  Coverdale 
2  .Sam.  i.  9  My  life  is  yet  whole  within  me.  X738  Wesley 
Ps.  VL  ii,  O  Lord, .  .save  my  Soul,  And  for  thy  Mercy  sake 
make  whole.  X833  Tennyson  Miller's  Dau.  ii,  A  soul . .  So 
healthy,  sound,  and  clear  and  wbole.  x866  Whittier  Our 
Master  xiv,  We  touch  Him  in  life's  throng  and  press.  And 
we  are  whole  again. 

1 4.  In  reference  to  the  mental  faculties  :  Sound, 
sane.  Ohs. 

In  the  language  of  wills  whole  =  L.  sanus,  as  in  sanut 
tnente,  sanx  mentis. 

c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  v.  J5  Hales  modes,  c  1380  Wyclif 
Wks.  (1880)  38  pou^  eche  man.  .niy^tte  lyue  boot  &  sond  in 
bodi  &  wittis.  1418  E.  E.  IVills  (1882)  30, 1,  lohn  Chelmys- 
wyk  scjuier  of  Shropshire,  hole  of  mynde  &  in  my  gode 
memorie  beyng.  1483-4  Act  I  Rich.  Ill,  c.  i  §  1  Eny 
persone.  .beyng  of.  .hoole  mynde  at  large  and  not  in  duresse. 
1506  Line.  Wills  (1914)  I.  32  Of  a  holle  mynde  and  hoill 
memory.  X58X  Pettie  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  i.  (1586)  4 
If  I  flatter  not  my  selfe,  I  haue  a  whole  minde  within  my 
crasie  bodie. 

+  5.  As  a  rendering  (direct  or  indirect)  of  L. 
sanus  in  the  sense  :  Sound,  wholesome.    Obs. 

a  xxag  Ancr.  R.  370  Ne  nomen  heo  neuer  jeme  hwat  was 
hoi,  hwat  was  unbol  te  eten  ne  to  drincken.  X340  Ayenb, 
251  Ase  moche  ase  ])e  welle  yuel))  lesse  of  be  er^e,  zuo 
moche  hi  is  ]>o  holer  and  be  betere  of  to  drinke.  C1380 
Wyclif  Jr^s.  (1880)  228  5if  ony  man..accorditi  not  to  be 
hoole  wordis  (i  Tim.  vi.  3  sanis  sermonibus)  of  oure  lord 
ihfl  crist.  Ibid.  408  He  ledib  his  sheep  wel  in  hool  pasture 
bat  wole  not  rote,  la  X400  Little  Red  Bk.  Bristol  (1900) 
t.  I  5he  schal . .  3hif  trewe  and  hole  counselL.to  the  Mair. 
c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  i.  23  First  biholde  aboute,  and  se 
thyn  aier ;  If  hit  be  cteer  and  hool,  stond  out  of  fere.  z5oa 
Ord.  Crysten  Men  ( W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  iv.  P  iv  b.  After  the 
rooost  bole  opynyon  [orig.  selon  la  plus  saine  opinion]. 
n.  Complete,  total  (and  allied  senses). 
6.  Having  all  its  parts  or  elements ;  having  no 
part  or  element  wanting ;  having  its  complete  or 
entire  extent  or  magnitude  ;  full,  perfect. 

Chiefly  of  abstract  things  j  when  used  of  material  objects, 
this  sense  is  coincident  with  z. 

[C890  W.SRPESTH  tr.  Gregory's  Dial.  M.  x.  (1890)  124/14 
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;  pa^re  kicenan  set'o^'^rung  stod  gehal  &  jesund.  ciooo 
i'ELFRic  Gen.  Pief.,  Se  taesl  sceolde  beon  gehal  . .  on  3am  • 

I    nytene  act  ^re  offrungae.    c  1315  Shoreham  i.  720  per  he 

,  hys,  he  hys  al  yhol.]  13..  Bonaventura's  Met/it.  182  A 
derwurj>  3yfie  he  wulde  with  )>e  lete,  Hym  self  al  hole  vn  to 

I  ^y  mete,  c  1386  Chaucer  Sec  Nun's  7".  iii  The  cleeriiesse 
hool  of  sapience.  1390G0WHB  Con/.l.6  With  hoi  trust  and 
with  hoi  believe,  c  1400  Maundbv.  xxvi.  [xxil]  (1919)  I. 
158  The  nombre  schall  eueremore  ben  hoot.  1457  Harding 
CkroH^  in  EngL  Hist.  Rev.  (1912)  Oct.  748  His  vertuse 
dygnc  so  hole  were  and  plenere.  1560  Daus  tr.  Uleidane^s 
Comtn.  227  b,  He  permitteth  ..  the  whole  supper  of  the 
Lorde  (i.  e,  in  both  kinds].  1581  Pettie  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ. 
Conv.  HI.  (1586)  143  b,  Seeing  these  women  will  not  be  the 
whole  mothers  of  their  children,  they  ought  at  least  to  be 
carefuU  to  chuse  good  Nursses.  1585  T.  Washington  tr. 
Nieholay's  Voy.  iv.  xiii.  126  b,  A  fair  Turkic  horse  decked 
with  the  whole  skinne  of  a  great  Lion.  1654  Gatakbr  Disc. 
Apol.^6  Either  place  required  a  whole  man.  170X  Stanhope 
Pious  Breathings  iv.  viii.  (1704)  257  Thou  art  the  Bread  of 
Life,  every  day  eaten,  yet  still  whole  and  never  consumed. 
X743  BuLKELEv  &  Cummins  yoy.  S.  Seas  103  At  whole 
Allowance.  sSia  L.  Hunt  in  Examiner  g  Nov.  716/1  The 
pit  was  but  moderately  filled  at  whole  price.  1818  Art  Bk.- 
binding  4  Quarto  whole-sheets,  consist  of  eight  printed 
pages.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xlix,  He.. from  half  thief 
became  whole  robber.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  Ixxi.  8 
That  so  my  pleasure  may  be  whole.  1891  Pall  Mall  Gaz. 
27  Nov.  5/2  There  were  four  occasions  on  which  the  wind 
reached  force  10,  or  what  is  known  among  sailors  as  a 
*  whole '  gale. 

t  b.  Of  will,  intention,  affection  :  Full,  com- 
plete, perfect.  Obs. 

c  1369  Chaucer  Bk.  Duchesse  1224  With  hool  herte  I  gan 
hir  beseche.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2339  He  that. .  YaflF  hoole  his 
herte  in  will  and  thought,  c  z^oo  Destr.  Troy  2195  With 
hardynes  of  bond,  &  with  hole  might,  c  1430  Hymns  Virgin 
(1867)  103  Y  bileeue  in  hool  mynde,  pe  holi  goost  schalle 
knytte  a5en  pe  soule  to  t>e  fleische.  1535  Coverdale  2  Chron. 
XV.  15  They  soughte  him  with  a  whole  wyll.    —  Ps.  cxviii[i]. 

?i4,  I  shal  kepe  thy  lawe,  yee  I  shal  kepe  it  with  my  whole 
lerte. 

c.  Containing  all  its  proper  or  essential  con- 
stituents ;  of  milk,  unskimmed.  See  also  whole 
meal'm  D.  i. 

1794  Wedge  Agrlc.  Chester  37  The  common  practice  of 
churning  the  whole  milk,'  instead  of  setting  up  the  milk  for 
the  cream  to  rise,  and  churning  it  alone.  1894  Field  9  June 
B46/2  It  is  less  trouble  to  churn  whole  milk  than  to  churn 
cream. 

d.  Whole  or  part :  attrib.  use  of  in  whole  or  in 
fart  (see  B.  3  c).  rare, 

x88o  Swinburne  Stud.  Shaks.  2^2  The  evidence  for 
Shakespeare's  whole  or  part  authorship. 

7.  The  full  or  total  amount  of;  all,  all  of  (as 
distinguished  from  part  of  or  some  of).  The  pre- 
vailing current  sense;  only  in  attributive  use,  and 
now  always  preceding  the  sb. 

Formerly  pleonastically  with  «//,  entire^  etc. :  also  follow* 
ing  its  sb. 

{a)  a,  the^  his,  etc.  whole  with  sing.  sb. 

[a  900  O.  E.  Martyrol.  10  Jan.  16  Ond  J>a  sona  brohte 
him  se  hraefn  gehalne  hlaf.  c  1315  Chron.  Eng.  413  in  Ritson 
Metr,  Rom.  \\.  287  Al  Englond  yhol.  1340  Ayenb.  126 
Yef  we  yze5e  bet  we  mi^te  more  ine  one  daye  pronti  f^anne 
hi  ne  mo^e  ine  one  yere  y-hol.]  136a  Lancl.  P,  PI.  A.  11.  6 
Seo  wher  he  stonde^  !..and  al  *his  hole  Meyne !  c:x369 
Chaucer  Bk.  Duchesse  554  To  make  yow  hool  I  wol  do  alle 
my  power  hooL  1390  Gower  Con/.  \\.  121  Yeknowenal  min 
hole  herte.  C1400  Destr.  Troymii  Menelay  the  mighty,  & 
the  mayn  Telamon,  So  sturnly  withstod  with  t>aire  strenkyth 
holl.  Ibid.  13492  To  hit  into  havyn  with  his  hoole  flete. 
c  1400  Maundev.  xvi,  (1919)  \,  86  pei  fasten  an  hool  moneth. 
c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  Prol.  2  The  clergie  of  Goddis  hool 
chirche  in  erthe.  1^x449  The  hool  al  werk  [see  All  A.  10]. 
1491-1  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1904)  181  The  clarkes  wages 
for  an  oull  yere  iiij  s  iiij  d.  i5a3  Wolsev  in  St.  Papers 
Hen.  Vllly  VL  205  Either  for  the  hoole  wynter  or  at  the 
lest  for  a  season,  a  1^%  Rem.  Love  xliii.  Chaucer's  Wks. 
368  Eche  letter  an  hole  worde  dothe  represent.  1553  {title) 
The  true  and  lyuely  historyke  pvrtreatvres  of  the  woTl  bible. 
1556  Olde  Antichrist  8  Al  hole  Germany.. euery  where 
cruelly  vexed.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  liv.  114  To  be 
the  peace  of  the  whole  world.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  11.  i.  315 
The  roare  Of  a  whole  heard  of  Lyons.  1613  —  Hen.  VI 1 1^ 
I.  i.  12  All  the  whole  time  I  was  my  Chambers  Prisoner. 
1616  R.  C.  Tivtes"  Whistle  v.  (1871)  66  The  lease.. For  a 
whole  hundred  yeares  is  good  in  lawe.  1654  H.  L'Estrange 
Chas.  I  (1655)  j86  That  Parliament  from  which  the  hole 
Kingdouie  expected  a  Reformation.  1667  Milton  P,  L.  ii. 
353  An  Oath,  That  shook  Heav'ns  whol  circumference. 
1678  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc.  iv.  ^3  Should  workmen  hold 
the  Blade  of  the  Paring  Chissel  in  their  whole  hand.  1709 
Steele  Tatler  Na  78  P  8  Hippocrates,  who  visited  me 
throughout  my  whole  Illness.  1756  Toldfrvv  Hist.  Two 
Orphans  I.  169  In  all  the  whole  enlightened  system.  1784 
CowpER  Tiroc.  225  The  stout  tall  captain,,. upon  whom 
they  fix  Their  whole  attention,  1845  M.  Pattisom  Ess. 
(1889)  I.  2  The  whole ..  manner  of  looking  at  things  alters 
with  every  age.  1849  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  (1858)  II. 
462  The  whole  Anglican  priesthood,  the  whole  Cavalier 
gentry,  were  against  him.  f  1850  Arab,  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  632 
He  related  his  whole  adventure  from  beginning  to  end. 

(^)  with  numeral,  as  the  whole  three  (f  the  three 
wkole)f  two  whole  (f  whole  two). 

^'^ZlS  Joseph  Arim.  340  5'f  vchon  haue  a  godhede  I 
graunte,  bi  him-selue,  I  seie  J>at  on  is  also  good  as  be  J^reo 
hole.  £1380  Sir  Ferumb.  4631  Charlys  he  Citee  po  gan 
asayle^  Two  dawes  hole.  1577  Hammer  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist. 
80  Lyrng  whole  six  dayes  vnburied.  1597  Beard  Theatre 
God*s  yudgem.  x.  (1612)  41  A  ..  pestilence,  which  lasted 
whole  tenne  yeares.  i6n  Bible  Acts  xxviii.  30  Paul  dwelt 
two  whole  yeeres  in  his  owne  hired  house.  1641  J.  Jackson 
True  Evang.  T.  \.  32  The  fourth  Persecution,  .wherein  the 
Church  had  no  breathing  for  whole  twenty  yeares  together. 
1796  Eliza  Hamilton  Lett.  Hindoo  Rajah  (1811)  IL  311 
He  . .  staid  wbole  ten  days.     1837  O.  W.  Roberts  Voy, 
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Cenir.  Amer.  328,  I  brought  the  whole  three  to  the  ground 
at  one  shot. 

{c)  with  pi.  sb.  {the^  my^  etc.  whole  .  .  .) :  now 
chiefly  Sc.  (replaced  ordinarily  by  the  whole  of  the 
,  ,  ,  or  all  the  .  .  .) ;  formerly  also  without  article 
(now  only  as  in  c). 

1516  in  Leadam  .$■*/.  Cases  StarChamb.  (Selden  Soc.)  IL 
115  Theseid  decrees  . .  shalbe  . .  obserued  . .  by  the  hole  Bur' 
gesses  and  inhabitauntes  of  the  same  Towne.  1511  Ld.  T. 
Dacre  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11. 1.  279  Not  doubting,  .but 
ye  shalbe.  .recompensed  of  your  hool  dueties  with  tn'arre- 
ragies.  1596  F.div.  Illy  i.  i.  All  the  whole  dominions  of  the 
realm.  1650  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Senault's  Alan  bee.  Guilty  89 
There  be  whole  intire  Nations  which  approve  of  Incest. 
j68o  in  Proc.  Soc.  Antig.  Scot.  (1911)  XLV.  233  All  the 
whole  ministers  are  content  to  be  ordered  by  the  enemies  of 
Christ.  1764  GoLDsM.  Hist.  Eng.  in  Lett,  (1772)  IL  203 
The  French,  .having  reduced  almost  the  whole  Netherlands 
to  their  obedience.  1798  Monthly  Mag.  Dec.  436  My  whole 
friends  are  against  me;  all  my  friends.  x8o8  Jefferson 
Writ.  (1830)  IV.  112  We  shall  get  our  whole  sea-ports  put 
into  that  state  of  defence.  1831  Carlyle  Sartor  Res.  \.  2 
His  whole  other  tissues  are  included.  1895  Times  (weekly 
ed.)  26  Apr,  324/1  A  third  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  India, 
f  {d)  with  sing,  sb.,  without  article  :  All,  the 
whole  of,   Obs. 

X535  Coverdale  /  Esdras  viii.  7  He  taught  whole  Israel 
all  nghteousnes  &  iudgment.  1551  T.Wilson  Logic  (1552) 
165  b.  As  though  whole  religion  stoude  in  these  pointes 
onely.  1591  Savile  Tacitus,  Agricola  24,^  The  figure.. of 
whole  Eritannie,  by  Liuy..|is  likened  to  a  long  dish  or  two 
edged  axe.  1657  W.  Rand  tr.  Gassendi's  Life  Peiresc  Ep. 
Ded.,  Not  only  whole  Europe,  but  Asia  also.. had  their 
Eyes.. fixed  upon  this  Province.  1826  Southey  Vind.  Eccl, 
Angt.  X.  455  note.  All  creatures  stand  astonished,  whole 
Nature  is  amazed. 

t  b.  In  phr.  whole  and  some  (cf.  *  all  and  some ', 
All  a.  1 2  a),  rarely  full  and  whole,  following  a 
plural  or  collective  noun  or  a  plural  pronoun  :  The 
whole  number  or  amount,  *  the  whole  lot  *,  all  ; 
in  all,  altogether.  Obs. 

tfi374  Chaucer  Anel.  fy  Arc.  26  For  which  the  people 
blisfuU  hole  and  somme.  .crydon  [etc.).  la  1400  Arthur 
424  And  al!  J>eire  power  hooU  &  soom.  c  1430  Hymns 
Virgin  (1867)  49  Alle  to.gidere,  bo)>e  hool  &  some,  To  teer 
him  from  \>g  top  to  l>e  toon.  154a  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph. 
243  b.  He  made  all  the  people  full  and  whole  to  gase  on  hym. 
Ibid.  281  b.  a  1566  R.  Edwards  Damou  <$-  Pithias  (1571) 
Fj  b.  Though  1  be  not  learned,  yet  cha  mother  witte 
enough  whole  &  some. 

c.  With  rhetorical  emphasis,  where  there  is 
implication  of  an  unusually  large  quantity  or 
number. 

x6s8  Earle  Microcosm.,  Herald  (Arb.)  71  He  tels  you  of 
whole  fields  of  gold  and  siluer,  Or  and  Argent.  1664  But- 
ler Hud.  11.  III.  147  Sitting.. Whole  days  and  nights.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  HI.  163  Whole  towns. .were  left 
in  ruins.  loxx  G.  E.  Smith  Anc.  Egyptians  i.  2  Whole 
shelves  of  libraries  are  filled  with  the  records  of  this  quest. 

8.  Not  divided  into  parts  or  particles  7  not 
ground,  broken  up,  or  cut  in  pieces ;  undivided, 
entire.  (Of  various  things,  material  and  im- 
material.)    Cf.  2. 

^888  jClfred  Boeth.  xxxiv.  9  12  HwaeJ>er  I>u  l>onne  ongite 
J»a;t  aelc  J»ara  wuhta  J>e  him  beon  J^enc^,  \x\.  hit  J)enc3 
aetgaedere  bion,  ^ehal,  untodaeled?  forSaem  ji^  l^it  todaeled 
bid,  ^nne  ne  bid  bit  no  hal.  \c  1000  [see  Yhole^  a  1240 
Sawles  Warde  in  O.  E.  Horn.  1. 251  Iteilede  draken  grisHcbe 
ase  deoflen  l>e  forswoUieS  ham  ihal.J  1375  Barbour  Bruce 
VI.  78  He  saw  the  brayis  hye  standand.  The  vattir  holl  throu 
slike  rynand.  138a  Wyclif  Prov.  L  12  Swotewe  wee  hym 
..holasthedescendende  in  to  the  lake,  f  1430  Two  Cookery- 
bks.  9  Take  |>e  pertryche,  an  stuffe  hym  wyth  hole  pepir. 
1484  Caxton  Fables  0/ /Esop  v.  ix,  Pulle  the  skynne  fro  the 
body.  .&  kepe  it  hoole.  1513  Bk.  Keruynge  in  Babees  Bk. 
279  The  goos  &  swanne  may  be  cut  as  ye  do  other  fowles 
yt  haue  hole  fete.  i«o  Palsgr.  833  By  retayle,  as  men 
sell  wares  that  they  self  nat  hole  [i.e.  wholesale :  cf.  B.  %h\ 
or  by  great,  a  1533  Lo.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  let. 
iii-  (1535)  105  b,  We  ete  dyuers  thynges  by  morsels  which  if 
we  shulde  eate  hole,  wolde  choke  vs.  1597  Hooker  Eccl, 
Pol.v.  Ivi.  126  A  deede  must  either  not  be  imputed,  .or.  .they 
which  haue  it  by  imputation  must  haue  it  such  as  it  is  whole. 
16x7  MoRVSON  Itin.  1. 14  The  walles  being  all  of  whole  trees 
as  they  come  out  of  the  wood.  1648  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Wks, 
(1660)  198  For  the  paschal  Lamb  it  must  be  set  on  all  wbole. 
1677  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc.  W.  32  Which  will  neither  way  be 
so  strong  as  the  Worm  cut  out  of  the  whole  Iron.  1709 
T.  Robinson  Vind,  Mos.  Syst.  32  Moses.. makes  Fish  and 
Fowl  Congenial..  From  their  manner  of  feeding,  being  both 
Swollowers  hole,  a  1756  Eliza  Haywood  AVry  Present 
{1771)  197  One  pint  of  whole  oatmeal.  1806  A.  Hunter 
Culina  (ed.  3)  215  To  a  pint  of  strong  gravy,  put  two  small 
onions  sliced,  a  little  whole  pepper.  184a  Loudon  Suburban 
Hort.  687  In  the  manner  of  gooseberries  and  apples.,  baked 
whole  in  a  dish.  1859  Tennyson  Marr.  Geraint  318  Here 
had  fall'n  a  great  part  of  a  tower  Whole,  like  a  crag  that 
tumbles  from  the  chff. 

tb.  Undivided  in  allegiance  or  devotion ;  loyal, 
faithful,  steadfast.  (Cf.  whole-hearted^  -souled,  in 
D.  2  d.)  Obs. 

13 . .  E.E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  594  Pere  he  fynder  al  fayre  a  freke 
wyth-inne  pat  hert  honest  &  hoi.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus 
III.  1001, 1.. shal.. Ben  to  yow  trewe  and  hoi  with  at  myn 
herie.  1451  Paston  Lett.  I.  208  The  Sheriff  is  noght  so  hole 
as  he  was,  for  now  he  wille  shewe  but  a  part  of  his  frende- 
shippe.  153s  Coverdale  Ps.  Ixxviili].  37  'l"heir  herte  was 
not  whole  [i6n  rightj  with  him,  nether  continued  they  in  his 
couenaunt.     1553  Bradford  in  Coverdale  Co*//)' i-r//.  (1564) 

i44  Gods  deare  chyldren,  whose  hartes  are  whole  wyth  the 
lOrde. 
f  O.  Not  divided  in  opinion  ;  united,  unanimous. 
1451  Paston  Lett.  I.  183  The  Kyng,  by  the  hole  advyse 
of  all  the  greet  Councell  of  Ingland,..send  hider  his  said 
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Commission.  1540-1  Elvqt  Image  Gov.  iii.  3  b,  By  the  hole 
consent  of  the  Senate  and  people,  a  1548  Hall  Chron.^ 
Hen.  K/ 185  To  whome  they,  with  a  whole  voyce,  aunswercd 
nay,  nay, 

d.  Math,  Of  a  number :  Denoting  a  complete 
and  undivided  thing,  or  a  set  of  such  things  (not 
a  part  of  a  thing) ;  integral,  not  fractional. 

t  In  first  quot.,  Composed  of  three  prime  factors  :  =  Solid 
dc.  3  b  {fibs.\ 

C1450  Art  cf  Nomhryitg  ix.  (1922)  46  Of  nombres  one  is 
lyneal,  anojjer  superficialle,  another  quadrat,  ano|»er  cubike  or 
hoole.  1557  Recordb  WhetsL  A  ij,  Some  are  whole  nombers. 
..Other  are  broken  nombers,  and  are  commonly  called  frac- 
tions, x6o8  R.  Norton  StevitCs  Disme  A  3  b,  A  Whole 
number  is  either  a  vnitie,  or  a  compounded  multitude  of 
vnities.  x8^a  Gwilt  Archit,  229  A  product.. is  generated 
by  the  multiplication  of  two  or  more  numbers... All  whole 
numbers  cannot  result  from  such  a  multiplication. 

e.  Coal-mining,  Applied  to  rf  portion  of  a  coal 
seam  which  has  not  yet  been  worked,  or  is  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  working  ;  see  quots. 

i860  Engl,  <5-  For,  Mining  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  67  WltoUy  where 
the  coal  has  not  been  previously  worked.  1883  Gbesley 
Gloss.Coal-m.t  Whole  ox  ^F/w/«  il//«tf(N[orth  of  England]), 
that  portion  of  a  coal  seam  being  worked  by  driving  head- 
ings into  it  only,  or  the  state  of  the  mine  before  bringing 
back  the  pillars^  or  what  is  called  working  the  broken^  com- 
mences... I  y  hole  Stalls  (S[outh]  Wfales]),  two  or  more  stalls 
having  their  faces  in  line  or  on  a  thread  with  one  another. 

9.  Constituting  the  total  amount,  without  ad- 
mixture of  anything  different;  full,  unmixed,  pure. 
In  various  connexions :  often  opposed  to  half, 
a.  IVhoie  blood;  see  Blood  j^.  9.  ^o  whole  brother 
or  sister^  a  brother  or  sister  of  the  whole  blood, 
i.  e.  a  son  or  daughter  of  both  the  same  parents 
(as  distinguished  from  a  Half-brother  or  Half- 
sister). 

X377  Lamgl.  p.  pi.  B.  XVIII.  375  Ac  alle  J>at  betb  myne 
hole  bretheren  in  blode  &  in  baptesme.  c  x^xiChron.  Vilod. 
711  Twey  sones  he  had  ..  Edwyge  and  Edgar,  his  hole 
brother.  1444  Rolls  of  Par  It.  V.  104/2  No  maner  WaUsh 
man  ol  hole  blode,  ne  half  blode  on  the  fader  side.  1544  tr. 
Littleton's  Tenures  i  Hys  next  cosyn  collaierall  of  tlte 
bole  blode.  1697, 1810  [see  Blood  j^.  9).  x8a6  J.  K.  Cooper 
Leut  0/  Mohicans  viii.  As  for  me,  who  am  of  the  whole 
blood  of  the  whites. 

+  b.  Said  of  a  person  who  has  the  whole  of 
some  possession,  charge,  or  function,  not  sharing 
it  with  any  one  else  :   =  Sole  a.  5  b.   Obs, 

C1420  Chron,  Vilod,  3281  Knoude  was  made  hole  kyng!of 
alle  Englonde.  1455  Rolls  0/  Parlt.  V.  312/2  Hole  heire 
in  the  taylle  to  the  said  Thomas.  1530  Rastell  Bk.  Pur, 
^at,  I.  XV,  One  hye  hole  ordener  of  al  ihyn^s.  1540  Barnes 
m  Foxe  A.  ^  M.  (1583)  ii99''2  His  grace  is  made  a  whole 
kyng,  and  obeyed  in  his  Realme  as  a  kyng.  i6a8  in  Engl, 
Hist.  Rev.  (1918)  Jan.  35  Aly.. Nephew  Thomas. .whom  I 
make  my  whole  and  onefie  Executor. 

O,  bookbinding.  Forming  the  whole  of  the 
cover  :  opp.  to  Half-  H.  j. 

1830  7.  R.  Smith's  Catat.  Second-hand  Bks.  Dec  8/1 
Whole  calf.  1879  in  Casselfs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  87  The 
whole-binding. .means  that  the  whole  of  the  cover  of  the 
book  is  covered  with  the  same  leather. 

d.  IVhole  holiday :  a  day  the  whole  of  which  is 
observed  as  a  holiday  (opp.  to  Half-holidat  2  c). 

1839  ^^-  HouGiiTOM  Barren  f /ill  iii.  Poet.  Wks.  1876  II. 
log  Whole-holidays  of  joy.  1895  K.  Grahame  Golden  Age  8 
With  us  it  was  a  whole  holiday  ;  the  occasion  a  birthday. 

e.  Of  a  team  of  horses  :  AU  of  the  same  colour, 
*  whole-coloured  *• 

tS^z  Daily  News  %i  May6/i  Sir  John,  who  used  always  to 
have  a  whole  team,  has  now  got  one  brown  horse  as  wheeler. 
B.  sb,  1.  The  full,  complete,  or  total  amount ; 
the  assemblage  of  all  the  parts,  elements,  or  indi- 
viduals (0/).  With  def.  art.  (rarely  with  posses- 
sive) ;  the  whole  of  =  all. 

t  In  early  use  occas.  (as  in  A.  7)  qualified  by  all. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  i.  (Bodl.  MS.),  A  tree 
..ha|?  no  meuynge  of  hit  silfe,  no|>er  al  l?e  hole  no^r 
parties  i»ereof.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  201  5yf  l>ou  ?yue  coun- 
sey!  to  takyn.. wrongfully  ol>eres  good,..&  be  Y\  counseyl 
|>at  wrong  is  don  in-dede,  ^u  art  bounde  to  restore  )>e  hole. 
158*  N.  r.  (Rhem.)  Matt.  xiii.  33  Leauen,  which  a  woman 
tooke  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meale,  vntil  the  whole 
was  leauened.  a  1586  Satir.  Poems  Re^onn.  xxxv.9  Quhy 
sould  the  hoill,  for  thair  desert,  That  faine  wald  haue  that 
fact  withstand,,  .heir  the  blame?  1593  Siiaks,  Z,M^r.  1159 
They  that  loose  halfe  with  greater  patience  beare  it.  Then 
they  whose  whole  is  swallowed  in  confusion.  cx6oo — Sonn, 
cxxxiv.  14  He  paies  the  whole,  and  yet  am  I  not  free.  1615 
E.  S.  Brit.  Buss  in  Arber  Engl.  Garner  III.  636  The  very 
First  Year's  herrings  only,  may  brini;  in  to  the  Adventurer 
or  Owner;  all  his  whole  both  of  Stock  and  Charges  of 
£9M  S-"*-  ^^  aforesaid.  1709-39  V.  Mandev  Syst.  Math.^ 
Arith.  6  A  number  that  measures  the  whole,  and  that 
which  is  taken  away,  will  also  measure  the  remainder. 
1759  Johnson  Rasselas  xxviii[i],  The  good  of  the  whole,  says 
Rasselas,  is  the  same  with  the  good  of  all  its  parts.  1813 
CoBBETT  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  I.  273  In  the  whole  of  my  ride, 
I  have  not  seen  much  finer  fields  of  wheat.  1S40  Thackeray 
Barber  Cox  Mar.,  The  whole  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  hunt. 
1853  SovER  Pantroph.  185  Thicken  with  flour,  and  pour  the 
whole  on  the  deer  when  roasted.  1889  H.  W.  Picton  ^/(ttk 
o/Chem.  296  We  now  define  a  salt  as  an  acid  having  the 
whole  or  part  of  Its  hydrogen  replaced  by  i  metal. 

b.  U.S.  The  IVhole  =  the  Whole  House  (see 
Committee  3). 

x8ao  Congressional  Glob*  5  Mav  361/2  The  House  then 
resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

c.  In  a  charade,  my  whole  denotes  the  complete 
word  of  which  the  syllables,  called  ttiy  first  and 
my  second f  are  the  parts. 
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C1780  Encycl.  Brit.(^j^j)  IV.  341/1  My ^rst  is  equally 
fnendty  to  the  thief  and  the  lover... My  second  is  hght's 
opposite. . .  My  'U'hole  is  tempting  to  the  touch,  grateful  to 
the  sight,  fatal  to  the  taste.  Nightshade.  1836  /'enny  Cyct. 
VI.  489/1  My  first  makes  use  of  my  second  to  eat  my  whole 
[French  chietident\.  1844  G.  S.  Faber  A'i>A/Z;/j5(rr/.(i845) 
11.  262  If  in  the  process,  the  actual  Dissyllable  itself,  in  that 
species  of  amusement  technically  called  my  xvhoU^  should 
evaporate  into  thin  air. 

2.  Something  made  np  of  parts  in  combination  or 
mutual  connexion ;  an  assemblage  of  things  united 
so  as  to  constitute  one  greater  thing  ;  a  complex 
unity  or  system.  Usually  with  indef.  art. ;  also 
in  pi. 

1697  tr.  BurgersJkhis'  Logic  I.  xiv.  43  A  Whole  is  that 
which  consists  in  the  Union  of  any  things,  or  Parts,  1715 
Watts  Logic  i.  vi..§  7  All  Parts  have  a  Reference  to  some 
Whole.  173a  Pope  Ess.  Man  i.  267  All  are  but  parts  of  one 
stupendous  whole.  1791  W.  GlLriM  Forest  Scenery  II.  62 
All  together  the  view  is  picturesque.  It  is  what  the  painter 
properly  cailsa  whole.  There  is  a  fore-ground,  a  middle- 
ground  and  distance — all  harmoniously  united.  1821  Shel- 
ley Hellas  776  This  Whole  Of  suns,  and  worlds,  and  men, 
and  beasts,  and  flowers, ..Is  but  a  vision.  1833  Tesnvson 
Pai.  of  Art  58  Full  of  great  rooms  and  small..,  Allvarious, 
each  a  perfect  _whole._  i860  J.  I3rown  Ilorx  Subs.  Ser.  it. 
(1861)  229  A  child  begins  by  seeing  bits  of  everything  ;.  .it 
makes  up  its  wholes  out  of  its  own  littles.  1865  Tvlor  Early 
Hist.  Man,  L  i  The  complex  whole  which  we  call  Civiliza- 
tion, 

3.  Phrases  in  senses  I  and  2.  a.  As  a  whole 
(sense  3) :  as  a  complete  thing  (not  in  separate 
parts);  as  a  unity;  in  its  entirety,  all  together. 
So,  in  reference  to  a  pi.  sb.,  as  wholes. 

i8a8  Carlvlk  Misc.,  Goethe  Ifisi)  1. 192  The  beauty  of  the 
Poem  as  a  Whole.  1851  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xix, 
1  must  sustain  his  administration  as  a  whole,  even  if  there 
are,  now  and  then,  things  that  are  exceptional.  1865  Lecky 
Ration,  (1878)  11.  vi.  2x0  How  readily  nations,  considered 
as  wholes,  always  yield  to  the  spirit  of  the  time.  191a  Engl. 
Hist.  Rev.  Oct.  697  A  close  division  in  the  committee  might 
be  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  cabinet  as  a  whole. 

tb.  By  the  whole:  =  Wholesale  i.    Obs. 

iS9a  Greene  Upstart  Courtier  Eivb,  If  the  Currier 
bought  not  Lether  by  the  whole  of  the  Tanner,  the  sho- 
maker  might  haue  it  at  a  more  reasonaMe  price. 

c.  In  (the)  whole,  (o)  To  the  full  amount, 
in  full,  entirely,  completely,  wholly.  (Usually, 
now  always,  without  the  %  opp.  to  in  part.) 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  202  pou  art  bounde  to  restore  l>at 
thefte  in  Jje  hole.  1555  Bradford  Serrn.  Repentance  (1574) 
C  V,  They.. which.. wil  prate,  our  merites  or  workes  to 
satisfy  for  our  syns  in  part  or  in  whole.  x8oa-ia  Bentham 
Ration,  yudic.  Evict  (1827)  II.  118  They  may  have  been 
spurious  in  the  whole,  or  incorrect  in  every  part.  1826 
SouTHEY  Let,  to  H.  Taylor  31  Aug.  in  Life  (1850)  V.  266 
Collecting  my  stray  letters,  and  selecting  such,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  as  may  not  unfitly  be  published.  1855  Neil  Boycts 
Zion's  Floivers  Introd.  8  This  Work  ought  to  be  printed  in 
whole.  IJX3  Act  3  ^  4  Ceo.  F,  c.  20  9  123  Any  creditors 
whose  claim  he  has  rejected  in  whole  or  in  part. 

(i)  In  total  amount,  all  together,  all  told,  in  all. 
(Almost  always  with //;^.)     Now  rar«. 

iwi  Sir  J.  Williams  Accompte  (Abbotsf.  Club  1836)  34 
White  plate,  of  course  broken  siiuer. .,  ccc  oz.  amountinge 
in  thole.  1552-3  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Edw.  VI  (1914)  108 
Mowldes  for  the  feltmakers  to  mowlde  hattes  vpon  at 
xvj<  the  pece  in  the  hole  ij"  viij^.  1600  Southampton  Crt. 
Leet  Rec.  (1906)  it.  336  The  expence  of  powtjer  . .  wch 
charge  in  the  whoUe  cannott  amount  vnto  lese  then,  .fyfty 
pownds  yerely.  c  17*0  Db  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier  U840)  255 
rhey  were. .  twice  our  number  in  the  whole.  1754  in  Nairne 
Peerage  Evid.  (1874)  48  Making  up  in  whole,  .the  sum  of 
nine  thousand  merks.  18x5  Coleridge  Let,  to  Lady  Beau- 
mont 3  Apr.,  Three  poems,  containing  500  lines  in  the  whole. 
10x8  Act  8^  gCeo.  y,c.  27$  i  Any.. sums  not  exceeding  in 
the  whole  the  sum  of  one  million  pounds. 

d.  On  or  upon  the  whole :  on  the  basis  of  the 
affair  as  a  whole;  considering  the  whole  of  the 
facts  or  circumstances ;  all  things  considered ; 
'  talcing  it  all  together '.  Hence  t  (*)  as  the  up- 
shot, or  summing  up,  of  the  whole  matter ;  as  a 
final  result,  ultimately,  in  conclusion,  in  fine,  in 
sum ;  (<:)  in  respect  of  the  whole,  notwithstanding 
exceptions  in  detail  ;  in  general,  for  the  most  part. 

The  construction  with  lytquot.  1771)  is  rare  and  obs, 

X698  Collier  Immor.  Stage  126  Shakespear's  Sr.  John  has 
some  Advantage  in  his  Cnaracter.  ..  But  the  Relapser's 
business,  is  to  sink  the  Notion,  and  Murther  the  Character, 
anti  make  the  Function,  despicable  :  So  that  upon  the  whole, 
Shakespear  is  by  much  the  gentiler  Enemy.  177X  GoLDSM. 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  392  Upon  the  whole  of  this  treaty,  it  was 
considered  as  inglorious  to  the  English.  1780  Cowper 
Adjudged  Case  21  On  the  whole  it  appears  ,.  That  the 
spectacles  plainly  were  made  for  the  Nose.  x8sa  DicKENS 
Bleak  Ho.  Ix,  Still,  upon  the  whole,  he  is  as  well  in  his 
native  mountains.  1887  Ruskin  Prxlerita  II.  v.  179  [1] 
determined  that  the  Alps  were,  on  the  whole,  best  seen 
from  below. 

(*)  17H  Steele  Sped.  No.  4  f  t  Upon  the  whole  I  resolved 
. .  to  go  on  in  my  ordinary  Way.  X7X9  De  Foe  Crusoe  ». 
(Globe)  328  We  came  up  with  them,  and  in  a  word,  took 
them  all  in,  being.,  sixty  four  Men,  Women,  and  Children... 
Upon  the  whole,  we  found  it  was  a  French  Merchant  Ship, 
I7«8  GoLDSM.  Goodn.  Man  Pref,  Upon  the  whole,  the 
author  returns  his  thanks  to  the  public  for  the  favourable 
reception  which  '  The  Good-Natured  Man '  has  met  with, 
a  1774  —  Hist.  Greece  II.  246  Upon  the  whole  he  was 
unanimously  sentenced  to  die.  _ 

(c)  X797-1811  Jane  Ai;sTEN  Sense  ^  Sensib.  xlu,  She  liked 
him  . .  upon  the  whole,  much  better  than  she  had  expected. 
1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.V\\.  1. 327  The  clergy  were  regarded 
as,  on  the  whole,  a  plebeian  cLiss.  187B  Hutton  Scott  in. 
34  She  made  on  the  whole  a  very  good  wife.    i9ao  Times 
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Lit.  Suppl.  29  Apr.  266/2  We  only  have  [in  King  yohii]  the 
text  of  the  first  folio  of  1623,  but  that  upon  the  whole  is 
admitted  to  be  good. 

4.  Coal-mining.  A  seam  or  portion  of  coal  not 
yet  worked,  or  in  the  earlier  stage  of  working  : 
see  A.  8  e. 

1747  HoosON  Miner's  Diet.  G  3,  If  the  Wholes  be  too 
Soft,  that  we  think  it  will  let  the  Forks  settle  when  they 
come  to  be  weighted,  we  put  a  Sill  under  them.  1883  (see 
A.  8e]. 

C.  adv.  Wholly,  entirely,  fully,  perfectly.  Ois. 
exc.  in  nonce-use  in  explicit  or  implied  opposition 
to  ha/f  (and,  like  that  word,  sometimes  hyphened 
to  the  word  it  qualifies). 

X338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)279  Now  is  Scotland  hole 
at  our  kynges  wille.  C1374  Chaucer  And.  <5-  Arc.  310,  I 
myght  als  weele  kepe  Aueryll  from  Rayne  As  holde  yow 
trewe  and  make  yowe  hoole  stedfaste.  1390  Gower  Conf.  I. 
136  Al  the  world  in  Orient  Was  hoi  at  his  comandeiiient. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2068  That  ye  haue  me  susprised  so  And 
hole  myn  herte  taken  me  fro.  a  1500  Chaucer's  Dreme  5 
With  her  mantle  whole  couert.  a  XS33  Ld.  Berneks  Gold. 
Bk.  M.  Aurel.  xiii.  (1535)  G  ij  b,  I  am  hole  ignorant  of  this 
yonge  mans  lyuynge.  X53S  Coverdale  Jer,  xiii.  15  Yf  ye 
be  whole  purposed  to  go  in  to  Egipte.  X585  T.  Washington 
tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  l.  viii.  8b,  Mayden  slaues.. being  com- 
monly whole  naked,  a  X586  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxv. 
a6  Mortounis  race  To  covatice  wes  hoill  Inclynde.  1656 
Cowley  Mistr,,  Innoc.  HI  iii,  The  ills  thou  dost  are  whole 
thine  own.  1784  Cowpek  Task  \.  608  War  and  the  chase 
engross  the  savage  whole.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xliv.  Laying 
a  half-dirty  cloth  upon  a  whole-dirty  deal  table.  X854  R.  S. 
SuRTEES  Handley  Cr.  xxvii,  The  half  dressed  groom  would 
whole-dress  the  horse.  1005  F.  T.  Barton  Sporting  Dogs  204 
A  black-and-tan  sire  and  dam  produce  a  whole-red  puppy, 
t  b.  Pleonastically  emphasized  by  all  \  occas.  = 
In  all,  altogether.   Obs. 

This  may  often  be  construed  as  adj. :  cf.  A.  7. 

1390  Gower  Conf.  II.  157  Ytaile  al  hoi  thei  overcome. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2363,  I .  .comaunde  thee  That  in  00  place 
thou  selte  all  hoole  Thyn  herte  withoute  halfen  doole. 
c  1450  Merlin  317,  I  putte  me  ail  hooll  in  youre  ordenaunce. 
X48X  Caxton  Godfrey  x.  33  Alle  the  peple  boot  fledde  to  fore 
hym.  Ibid.Wl.  97  This  bataylle  endured  wel  an  houre  al 
hoole.  X5C9  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  viil.  (Percy  .Soc)  31  As 
after  this  shall  appere  more  openly,  All  hole  exprest  by 
dame  Phylosophy. 

■fo.  Qn.ilifying  a  following  adv.,  forming  advb. 
phr.  (in  which  whole  may  sometimes  be  construed 
as  adj.),  as  whole  out,,  throughout ;  whole  together, 
all  together  (occas.,  altogether,  entirely). 

a  1425  Cursor  M.  13303  (Trin.)  Twelue  were  ^ei  to  telle  in 
dole  Whenne  |>ei  were  to  gider  hole,  c  143c  Freemasonty 
(1840)  X5  Alle  the  masonus..  Wol  stonde  togedur  hoi  y-fere. 
1535  CovERDALE  /  Esdras  vi.  28  Also,  that  they  shal  buylde 
the  house  of  the  Lorde  whole  vp.  x5Si  Turner  Herbal  1. 
Kj,  Some  call  it  wylde  succory :  but  it  is  hole  together 
smaller.  156a  Ibid.  11.  50  b,  T  he  bark,  pill,  or  shell  of  the 
Citron,  is  dry  and  bote  in  the  thyrde  degre  hole  out.  1677-6 
Marvell  Ccrr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  595  The  Commons  were 
yesterday  taken  up . .  in  hearing  the  cause. .  which  not  having 
..heardwholeout,  they  orderd  for  to-morrow. 

D.  Special  Collocations  and  Combinations. 
1.  The  adj.  qualifying  a  sb.,  forming  phrases 
used  in  special  senses :  f  whole  cannon,  f  whole 
oulverin,  a  cannon  or  culverin  of  the  full  size,  as 
distinguished  from  a  Demi-cannon  or  Demi-cul- 
VERIN  (alsoyf^f.  and  attrib.);  whole  hog,  in  the 
slang  phr.  to  go  the  whole  hog  (see  Hog  sbJ^  1 1  b) : 
hence  nonce-derivatives,  as  whole-hogger,  -hoggery, 
-hoggism,  -hoggite ;  whole  meal,  meal  or  flour 
m.ide  from  the  whole  grain  of  wheat,  etc.  (some- 
times including  the  bran) ;  also  attrib. ;  whole- 
moulding  Ship-building,  name  for  an  old  method 
of  forming  the  principal  parts  of  a  vessel,  now 
used  only  for  boats;  cf.  quot.  ^1850  s.v.  whole- 
ntoiitded  in  2  d  ;  whole  note  Mtis.,  t(a)  a  whole 
tone  or  m.ijor  second,  as  distinguished  from  a 
'  half  note  '  or  semitone ;  {b)  a  semibreve,  as  the 
longest  note  in  ordinary  use  (now  U.S.) ;  whole 
plate  Photogr.,  see  Plate  sb.  5c;  also  attrib.; 
whole  shift,  in  violin-playing  (see  Shift  sb.  15); 
whole  silk  [tr.  med.L.  {h)o!osericum,  ad.  Gr. 
oKoar)ptK6s,  f.  oXos  whole  +  oi/piKiJs  of  silk],  stuff 
consisting  entirely  of  silk ;  whole-stitch  Lace- 
making,  a  stitch  in  which  the  threads  are  woven 
together  as  in  cloth.  See  also  Whole  cloth, 
Wholesale. 

tt66Lond.  Gnz.No.  65/3  Designing  the  building  of  twelve 
new  Ships,  ..intending  they  shall  carry  a  hundred  Bra.ss 
Guns  a  piece,  and  the  lower  Tyie  "whole  Cannon.  1723 
E.  Stone  tr.  Bion's  Math.  Insirum.  V.  iv.  (1758)  147 
Ordnance,  .an  Eight-Pounder,  a  Demi- Culverin,  a  Twelve- 
Pounder,  a  Whole-Culverin,  a  Twenty-four-Pounder,  a 
Demi-Cannon,  Bastard-Cannon,  and  a  Whole-Cannon.  1J98 
Marston  SCO,  Villanie  I.  iv.  D3,  With  "whole  culuering 
raging  othes  to  teare  The  vault  of  hcauen.  1647  Ward 
Simple  Cobterdi^i)  85  Ve  taike  one  to  another  wilh  whole 
Culvering  and  Canon.  1723  [see  luhole  cannon].  1830- 
1876  'Whole  hog  (see  Hot;  J&'  n  bj.  1903  Daily  Chron. 
14  Oct.  4/4  The  Chamberlainite  party  of  '  "whole  hoggers  . 
1834  SouTHEY  Doctor  Interch.  xvi.  The  "Whole-hoggery  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  1906  IVestm.  Caz.  33  Jan.  7/3 
A  Balfourite  with  leanings  towards  '  *whole-hoggism  . 
X840  "Whole-hoggites  [see  Hoc  sb.*  11  b].  X620  Vennf.r 
Via  Recta  i.  18  Bread  is  also  wont  to  bee  made  of  the 
•whole  meale,  from  which  ihe  bran  is  not  separated.  X828 
Keighti  fv  Fairy  Mylhol,  II.  182  A  nice  half  griddle  of 
whole-meal  bread.      1903  Ld.  W.  B.  N[evill]  Penal  Sen. 
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XT.  HI  Neat  little  brown  wholemeal  loaves.  1904-$  Civil 
Strvict  Sn^/fy  Price-list  60  Whole  Meal ..  per  7  lb.  bag, 
1/4.  //-iJ.  uS  Biscuits,  Oibin,  Navy,  and  Whole  Meal. 
ijw  EHcy-L  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIl.  405/1  Of  the  Method  of 
•Whole.moulding..tised  by  the  ancients,  and  which  still 
continues  in  use  among  those  unacquainted  with  the  more 
proper  methods.  ciSio  Rtidim.  Stn'ig.  (Weale)  159  By 
whole- moulding,  no  more  is  narrowed  at  tl>e  floor  than  at  the 
main  breadth.  1597  T.  Morlkv  Introd.  ilus.  Annot.  \  b, 
A  "whole  note  is  that  which  the  Latines  call  integer  tonus, 
and  b  that  distance  which  is  betwixt  any  two  nous,  except 
mi  &  fa.  16^  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  350  The  Difference  of 
U  Fooith  and  Fifth)  they  agreed  to  call  a  Tone;  which 
we  now  call  a  Whole  note.  189a  Scien.e.Gi>ssi^  ^„  ■ 
18/3  Printing  from  'whole  plate  negatives.  1876  KocK 
Tejct  Fair  9  The  first  emperor  who  wore  "whole  silk  lor 
clothing.  i8ia  Caulfbiu>  &  Saward  Diet.  Needlework, 
'IVkt'le  Stitci,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  Cloth 
Siitch  of  Pillow  Lace. 

a.  a.  Combinations  formed  of  phrases  like  those 
in  I  used  ailri/'.  or  as  adjs.,  in  sense  '  Consisting 
of,  made  with,  relating  to,  comprising,  or  occnpy- 
ing  the  or  a  whole  . . .',  as  whok-arm,  -cane,  -day, 
-fruit,  -grain,  -width,  -world;  (in  sense  9)  whole- 
leathtr,  -worste^i.  (See  also  whole-colour,  etc. 
in  <!.) 

1410  Rolls  o/Parlt.  III.  637/2  Lesquelles  sount  appellez 
an  Hol-worsted  bed.  i8ao  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  Christ  s  Hos- 
pital, The  haunting  memory  of  those  whole-day  leaves. 
1866  HowELLS  yenet.  Life  xvi.  246  A  grand,  whole-arm 
movement.  1903  Westm.  Gaz.  9  Oct.  6/3  A  whole-leather 
boot  could  not  be  honestly  purchased  under  7s.  i  id.  1904-S 
Civil  Service  Stiffly  Price-list  Index  p.  cii.  Whole  Fruit 
Jam.  1910  Eiicycl.  Brit.  II.  28/1  {.Angling),  A  light  whole- 
cane  rod  of  stiff  build.  ICf.  sflit-cane,  quot.  1890,  s.v.  Split 
ffL  a.  3.]  1910  Comh.  Mag.  Nov.  533  .\  whole-day  tramp 
across  country. 

b.  Parasjnthetic  comb.,  in  various  senses  of  the 
adj.,  as  whole-backed,  -bodied,  -headed,  -maned, 
-skinned,  -skirted  adjs.  (See  also  whole-ohested, 
etc.  in  d.) 

1607  TopsELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  288  The  Istrian  Horsses  are 
of  good  able  feete,  very  straight,  *whole  backt,  and  hollow. 
X577  Harrison  England  in.  xii-  ni/i  in  HoUnshed,  Flies- . 
whether  they  be  cut  wasted,  or  *whole  bodyed  -.  arc  voyde 
of  poyson.  1844  H.Stephens  Bk.  Earmll.660  If  the  carts 
are  whole-bodied,  the  steward  proceeds  after  the  back-board 
is  removed,  to  hawk  out  the  dung ;  but  if  they  are  tilt  or 
fiw^carts  [etc],  i6iiCOTGR.,/4t7w/<w/^,the*\Vhole-headed 
Garlicke.  1776  Withering  Bot.  Arrangein.  503  *Whole- 
leaved  Water  hemp  Agrimony.  1685  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  2069/4  A 
bright  bay  Gelding.  .*whole  maned  unless  cut  since.  15*3- 
34  FiTZHERB.  Hus^.  §  56  If  thou  bye  kye  or  oxen  to  feede, 
. .  loke  well . .  Ihat  he . ,  be  *hoole.moathed,  and  want  no  tethe. 
1776  Da  Costa  Elem.  Conchol.  2op  (Jod.)  The  first  genus, 
which  he  calls  '  wholemouthed  ' . .  is  my  genus  of  '  turbo  ' 
among  the.. snails.  i$a4  Fletcher  Rule  a  Wife  1.  i.  He  is 
•whole  skin'd,  has  no  hurt  yet.  1683  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1910/4 
A  new  "whole  skirted  Black  Saddle  having  the  Seat  of 
Velvet  and  the  Skirts  of  Hogs  skin. 

c.  Advb.  comb.,aswliole-bred(seed);  seealsoC. 

d.  Special  Combs. :  whole-bred  a.  [cf.  A.  9  a], 
of  pure  breed  (opp.  to  Half-bred  i)  ;  f  whole- 
chase  boot  (see  quot);  t w-hole-ohested  a., 
having  a  sound  chest  or  breast ;  fg.  loyal-hearted ; 
whole-colour,  -coloured  adjs.  [A.  9],  of  the 
same  colour  throughout,  concolor;  whole-eared 
(-i»jd)  a.,  (a)  having  the  ears  whole,  i.e.  not  cut ; 
(J))  listening  '  with  all  one's  ears ',  i.e.  intently ;  so 
whole-eyed  (-aid)  a.,  gazing  intently ;  whole- 
feather  [A.  9],  a  variety  of  pigeon  having  all  the 
feathers  of  one  colour ;  so  whole-feathered  (-aid) 
a. ;  whole-hearted  a.,  (of  a  person)  having  one's 
whole  heart  in  something,  completely  devoted 
(orig.  and  chiefly  U.  S.) ;  (of  an  action,  etc.)  done 
with  one's  whole  heart,  thoroughly  earnest  or 
sincere ;  hence  whole-heartedly  adv.,  whole-hearted- 
ness ;  whole-hoofed  (-h«ft)  a.  [A.  8],  having 
undivided  hoofs,  solidnngulate ;  whole-length  a., 
(a)  of  a  portrait,  etc.  representing  the  whole  human 
figure,  usually  standing  ;  also  ellipt.  as  sb.  a  whole- 
length  portrait  or  statue ;  {b)  ^(r«.  extending  through 
the  whole  length  ;  exhibited  at  full  length  ;  whole- 
minded  a.,  giving  one's  whole  mind  to  something, 
completely  interested ;  hence  whole-inindedness ; 
whole-moulded  a.  Ship-building,  see  quot.  <"!  850, 
and  cf.  whole  moulding  in  i  ;  whole-pull  Change- 
ringing,  see  quots.  (opp.  to  half-pull.  Half-  II.  n)  ; 
whole-sail  a.,  said  of  a  wind  in  which  a  ship 
(esp.  a  yacht)  can  carry  full  sail ;  whole-seas 
humorous  nonce-wd.,  quite  drunk  (after  half-seas, 
short  for  Halp-seas-over  2) ;  whole-souletl 
(-s^old)  B.  orij.  U.S.  =  whole-hearted  ;  +  whole- 
steal  nonce-wd.,  '  wholesale  '  theft ;  +  whole- 
stone  a.,  (of  lime)  unslaked ;  ivhole-time  a,, 
occupying  the  whole  of  some  particular  time,  esp. 
of  the  working  time ;  (of  a  person)  employed 
during  the  whole  time ;  whole-timer,  =  Full- 
timer;  whole-working  Cca/-OTJ«/«^,  see  quot., 
and  cf.  A.  8  e,  B.  4. 

1846  y,  Baxter^s  Lihr.  Pract,  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  p.  xxi, 
A  'whole-bred  Southdown  fat  wether.  1656  Blount 
Giossogr.,  * IVkole-chase  Boots,  are  whole  hunting,  or  large 
riding  Boots.  1603  J.  Davies  Microcosmos  -yj  We  are 
'whole-chested,  and  our  llreastes  doe  bold  A  single  Hart, 
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that  is  as  good,  as  great.    1633  Massinger  Guardian  iv.  i,    | 
A   well   timbred   youth. .he's   whole    chested    too.       1896    , 
Ifeslm.  Gas.  2  Dec.  i  h  The  collection  includes  a  series  ot 
•whole.colour  porcelain  and  soft  paste  blue  and  white. 
i8s7  T.    Moore  Handbk.   Brit.  Ferns  (ed.  3)  42  scales 
'whole-coloured   or    indistinctly   two-coloured.       1907    R. 
Lfithton's  New  Bt.  Dog  429  The  litter  will  consist  of  some    . 
whole-coloured   blacks,  and  some   whole-coloured   whites. 
1681  Lend.  Ciiz.  No.  1633/4  A  large  light  Bundle  Mastiff 
Dog, . .  'whole- Ear'd.      1918  W.  J.  Locke  Rough  Road  xv. 
The  village  turned  out  to  listen  to  them  in  •whole-eyed    \ 
and  whole-eared  wonder.     1879  L.  Wright  Pigeon  Keeper 
118  A  Splash,. may  often  be  mated  to  advantage  with  a 
"  Whole-featlier.    1683  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1799/4  A  large  black 
Mayled,  'whole  Feathered,  and  thorough  mewed  Falcon. 
«84oChanning/.«/. /o^/iii^i'^'"  18  July.Whata    whole- 
hearted man!    as  we  Yankees  say.    i8ss  PtisEY  Doctr.    i 
Real  Presence  Notes  366  The  most   perfect  and    whole- 
hearted  repentance.    1901  Scotsman  14  Mar.  6/4  The  whole- 
hearted support  of  British  policy  by  the  Canadians.     1893 
in  Barrows  iVorUCs  Pari.  Relig.  I.  534  Socially,  we  unite 
•whole-heartedly  and  without  reservation  with  our  non- 
Jewish  fellow-citizens.  1854  Faber  Growth  in  Holiness  iv.6o 
The  great  lcs.son  of  the  Crucifix  is  'whole-heartedness  with 
God.    1881  Farrar  Early  Chr.  iv.  xxii.  II.  13  A  wavering 
disposition,,  .a  want  of  whole-heartedness,  a  dualism  of  life 
and  aim.  1601  Holland /V/«v  viii.xxi.  1. 206  In  India,  there 
be  found  biufes  'whole  hoofed,  with  single  homes.    Ibid. 
XI.  xlvi.  35t  In  some  parts  of  Sclavonia,  the  Swine  are  not 
cloven-footed,  but  whole  houfed.     1677  Plot  OV"'"'^*'''- '^7 
The  Quadrupeda,  whereof  some  are  ^ofoirvxa,  whole-hooft, 
such  as  Asses,  Mules,  Horses.     183S  [see  Soliped  a.\    1748 
Richardson  Clarissa  (1768)  III.  259  Your  drawings,  .are  all 
taken  down  i   as  is  also  your  own  *whole-length  picture. 
1753  Chesterf.  Let.  to  Son  28  Nov.,  Undoubted  originals 
(whether  heads,  half-lengths,  or  whole-lengths,  no  matter)  of 
Cardinals  Richelieu,  Maz.-irin,  and  Retz.    1817  T.  F.  Dibdim 
Bibliogr.  Decam.  II.  434  note,  A  small  whole  length  of 
Joseph  with  an  angel  above.     1818  Hazlitt  Engl.  Poets 
IV.  139  The  faultless  whole-length  mirror  that  reflected 
his  own  person.     1856  Faris  El-Shidiac  Pract.  Gram. 
Arabic  18  Swelling  the  grammar  unnecessarily  with  a  great 
number  of  whole-length  conjugations.      l8«5  C  R.  Leslie 
&  T.  Taylor  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  I.   104  The  portrait 
which  tended  most  to  establish  his  reputation  was  a  whole- 
length  of  Captain  KeppeL.on  a  sandy  beach.      1906  Lit. 
IVorld  15  Nov.  504/2  Whilst  admitting. .  the  great  spirit  and 
immense  intellectuality  of  the  woman,  he  cannot  but  feel . . 
a  lack  of  sincerity,  of  'whole-mindedness.      J797  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVlI.  406/1  Fixing  a  point  for  the  aftermost 
timber  that  is  "whole  moulded.     ci8so  Rudim.  Navig. 
(Weale)  159  Whole-moulded,  a  term  applied  to  the  bodies 
of  those  snips  which  are  so  constructed  that  one  mould 
made  to  the  midship  bend,  with  the  addition  of  a  floor 
hollow,  will  mould  all  the  timbers,  below  the  main  breadth, 
in  the  square  body.     1668  [Stedman]  Tintinnalogia  (1671) 
54  •Whole-pulls,  is  to  Ring  two  Rounds  in  one  change,  that 
is,  Fore-stroke  and  Backstroke,.. so  that  every  time  jfou 
pull  down  the  bells  at  Sally,  you  make  a  new  change  differing 
from  that  at  the  Back-stroke  next  before ;  this  Whole-pulls 
was  altogether  practised  in  former  time.      1872  Ellacombe 
Bells  o/Ch.  in  Ch.  Bells  Devon  iii.  228  A  '  whole  pull  '  in- 
cludes swinging  the  bell  round  twice,  off  from  the  balance, 
and  round  up  to  the  balance  again. . .  In  whole-pull  ringing 
each  bell  makes  a  whole  pull  to  every  change.     1885  Sat. 
Rev.  3  Jan.  ii/x  The  heeling  occurs  only  in  strong  'whole- 
sail  winds.     x8ai  yosefh  ttie  Book-man  85  Some,  half-seas, 
like  fools  do  swagger,  While  other  some,  •whole-seas,  do 
stagger.     1834  Kentuckian  in  New  York  I.  190  ('rhornton) 
[The  New-Yorkers]  are  a  'whole-souled  people.    1863  Haw- 
thorne Our  Old  Home,  Haunts  of  Burns  II.  72  A  bust  of 
Burns  . .  looking  . .  not  so  warm  and   whole-souled  as  his 
pictures  usually  do.    1893  F.  Adams  Ne^u  Egypt  209  A  most 
vigorous  and  whole-souled  resentment.     1649  Lightfoot 
Battle  with  Wasp's  Nest  Wks.  1825  I.  423  Whom  you  have 
so  unworthily  used,  as  to  steal  his  arguments  by  "whole- 
steal.     1703  Churchw.  Ace.  Bucknall, Lines.  (MS.),  3Chal. 
den  of  "wholestone  Lime.      1906  Athenxum  13  Oct.  421/3 
The  Inspector  of  Colleges.. will  be  a  'whole-time  officer 
of  the  University.     1918  Act  8  Geo.  V.  c.  5  Sched.  i.  §  4 
Engaged    in  whole-time  work  ..  of  national  importance. 
1869  Daily  News  j8  Dec,  To  see  that  all  the  children  of  a 
district  attend  some  school  either  as  "whole-timers  or  half- 
timers.     1881  Raymond  Mining  Gloss.,  *  Whole-working, 
Newc.,  working  where  the  ground  is  still  whole,  i.  e.,  has 
not  been  penetrated  as  yet  with  breasts.   Opposed  io pillar- 
work,  or  the  extraction  of  pillars  left  to  support  previous 
work. 
t  Whole,  i>.    Obs.     Also   5  hoole,  5-6  hole, 
[f.  Whole  a.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  make  whole,  heal,  cure. 

14..  Stockholm  Med.  MS.  1.  233  in  Anglia  XVIII. "301 
pe  cold  festre  xal  be  holyd  with  hete.  c  1440  Capgrave  Life 
St.  Kath.  v.  1952  With  whiche  cyle  of  soores  alle  grevauns 
Whiche  men  suffre,  it  wil  be  hooled  anoon.  c  1450  —  Life 
St.  Gilbert  xxxiv.  no  Summe  wer  holed  fro  certeyn  sek. 
nesse  be  Jje  merites  of  J>is  Seynt. 

2.  intr.  To  become  whole  ;  to  recover  from  sick- 
ness ;  to  heal,  as  a  wound. 

14..  Stocklwlm  Med.  MS.  i.  241  In  Anglia  XVIII.  301 
Of  cler  hony  and  rye-flour  late  bake  a  kake, ..And  ley't  to 
l>e  hole  of  t>e  festeryd  sor, . .  And  so  it  schal  holyn.  1460-70 
Bk.  Quinte  Essence  15  I'e  oolde  feble  man  schal  vse  J?is  deuyn 
drynk..and  wil?inne  a  fewe  dayes  he  schal  so  hool  )}M.  he 
schal  fele  him  silf  of  jje  statt  and  j^e  strenk|7e  of  xl  5eer. 
1690  W.  Walker  Idiomat.  Anglo-Lat.  517  The  wounds 
whole  not. 

II.  3.  trans.  To  make  into  a  whole ;  to  assemble 
or  unite. 

X443-9  Pecock  Donet  xvii.  (1921)  186  pesc  spechis  hoolid 
and  maad  of  J)e  ij  seidmaners.  a  1577  Sir  T.  Smith  Commw. 
Eng.  (1609)  18  The  Captaine  wholed  a  multitude  of  people 
gathered.. of  diuers  Nations  ..and  beginneth  a  Common- 
wealth after  this  maner. 

t  "Whole  =  who  will  (cf.  Ile). 

«6o6  Marston  I'arnsit.  v.  H  4,  Whole  kisse  thee  now? 
whole  court  thee  now  ?    whole  ha  thee  now  1 

Whole,  obs,  form  of  Hols  sb. 
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Whole  cloth.  A  piece  of  cloth  of  the  full 
size  as  manufactured,  as  distinguished  from  a  piece 
that  may  be  cut  off  or  out  of  it  for  a  garment,  etc. 
1433  Rolls  ofPartt.  IV.  451/2  Hole  Clothes,  called  brode 
Clothes.  x^S  ^yydow  Edyth  in  Hazl.  Shaks.  Jest-bks. 
(1864)  58  Might  I  be  so  bolde  as  of  your  hole  cloth  Todesire 
you  for  to  deliuer  vnto  me  As  much  as  wyll  suffyse..To 
make  a  Large  Gowiie  and  a  Kyrtell.  1724  Act  it  Geo.  I 
c  34  §  t  Every  Woollen  Broad  Cloth,.. whether.. called  an 
End  or  Half  Cloth,  or  a  Long  or  Whole  Cloth. 

b.  fig.  or  in  fig.  context,  esp.  in  phr.  cut  (etc.) 
out  of  ythe')  whole  cloth,  used  in  various  senses ; 
now  esp.  (£/.  S.  colloq.  <yt  slang)  of  a  statement 
wholly  fabricated  or  false. 

IS79  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk,  (Camden)  77,  I  shalbc  con- 
tente..to  lende  you  the  choyce  of  as  many  gentle  wordes 
and  loovelye  termes  as  we.. use  to  deliver  ower  thankes  in. 
Choose  whether  you  will  have  them  given  or  yeeldid,.  .kutt 
owte  of  the  whole  cloathe,  or  otherwise  powrid  owte.  1594 
Nashe  Christ's  T.  46  Two  or  three  thousand  pound.  ..When 
bee  hath  it  all  in  his  handes,  for  a  month  or  two  he  reuels  it, 
and  cuts  it  out  in  the  whole  cloth.  1630  Brathwait  {"-ng. 
Gent.  333  They  cut  it  out  of  the  whole  cloth,  and  divide 
their  acres  peece.meale  into  shreds.  1634  Peacham  Compl. 
Gentl.  i.  (1906)  5  The  valiant  Souldier  ..  measureth  out  of 
the  whole  cloath  his  Honour  with  his  sword.  1639  Fuller 
Holy  War  iv.  vi.  177  This  rent  (not  in  the  seam  but  whole 
cloth)  betwixt  these  Churches.  1677  Hubbard  Pres.  St. 
Nem-Eng.  it.  i  The  List  or  Border  here  being  known  to  be 
more  worth  then  the  whole  Cloth  ;  That  whole  Tract  of 
Land,  being  of  little  worth,  unless  it  were  for  the  Borders 
thereof  upon  the  Sea-coast.  1843  C.  Mathews  Writ.  68 
(Thornton)  Isn't  this  entire  story. .made  out  of  whole  cloth? 
x8g7  Fortn.  Rev.  July  140  Absolutely  untruthful  telegrams 
were  manufactured  out  of  'whole  cloth'.  190S  Vacheli. 
Hill  xii.  That  Eton  captain  is  cut  out  of  whole  cloth;  no 
shoddy  there. 

Whole-footed  (-futed),  a. 

+ 1.  Having  *  whole '  or  undivided  feet,  i.  e.  with 
the  toes  united ;  web-footed,  as  a  bird ;  rarely^ 
solid-hoofed,  as  a  quadruped.  Obs, 

13..  E.  E.  Allit,  P.  B,  538  pe  bole-foted  fowle  to  J>e  flod 
hyjez,  1513  Bk.  Kernynge  in  Babe€S  Bk.  (1868)  279  All 
maner  hole  foted  fowles  that  haue  theyr  lyuyng  vpon  the 
water.  1607  Topsell  Four./.  Beasts  32  The  Asses  of  India 
..differ  from  all  other  whole-footed  beasts.  1696  Jn.  Ed- 
wards Demonstr.  Exist,  God  i.  193  [Water-fowl]  are 
generally  whole-footed.  1704  Ray  Creation  (ed.  4)  147 
Such  Creatures  as  are  whole-fooled  or  fin-toed. 

2.  Treading  with  the  whole  foot  on  the  ground, 
not  lightly  or  on  tip-toe. 

a  1825  FoRBvKtK-.  E.  Anglia^  Whole-footed,  i.  Treading 
flat  and  heavy,  as  if  there  were  no  joints  in  the  feet.  18^ 
Wherrv  Al-^ine  Notes  119  It  has  often  been  noticed  in 
mountaineering  that  a  guide  can  go  face  forward  and  whole- 
footed  up  a  slope. 

3.  Jig.  Unreserved,  frank,  free  and  easy,  colloq. 
or  slang, 

a  1734  North  Life  Dr.  %  North  {1744)  278  His  chief 
Remissions  were  when  some  of  his  nearest  Relations  were 
with  him,.. and  then,  as  they  say,  he  was  wholefooted. 
aiSasFoRBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia^  W hole-footed.. 1,  Very  inti- 
mate ;  closely  confederate. 

t  WllO'leful,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  5-6  hol(e)full. 
[f.  Whole  a.  +  -ful.]  Health-giving,  wholesome. 
Hence  f  Wholefally  adv, 

1495  Trevisn's Earth.  De P.  R.  vii.  Ixviii.  (W.  de W.) sivb/2 
luys  of  Caprifoli  Oynions  Rewe  [etc.].. with  vyneygre  and 
hony  ben  holfully  \Bodl.  MS.  heelefulliche]  layed  to  suche 
bytynges.  a  1513  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  U8ii)  306  Drawe  ye 
..holefuU  water  of  lore  of  my  wellys. 

t  Wlioleliead.  Obs.  rar€~^.  In  5  holehede. 
[f.  \\  HOLK  a.  ■¥  -HEAD,]     Completeness. 

c  1440  "Jacob's  Well  171  {>e  iij.  spanne  lengthe  muste  be 
holehede,  ^lat  ^i  sorwe  be  hole  for  alle  ^\  synnes  to-gedere. 

Wholely,  obs.  form  of  Wholly. 

Wholeness  (h^a-ines).  [f.  Wholes.  + -ness.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  whole. 

L  Soundness,  freedom  from  injury  ;  unimpaired 
state,  integrity.  Now  rare  and  associated  with 
other  senses, 

ctooo  in  Archtv  far  das  Stud.  d.  neu.  Spr.  CXXI.  46 
Willende  &  nellende,  on  gesundfulnysse  &  on  J>an  halnesse, 
[1340:  see  Yholnesse.]  C1374  Chaucer  Boeth,  v.  pr.  \\. 
127  (Camb.  MS.)  pou  weenyst  t»at  it  be  diuerse  fro  tne 
hoohiesse  of  science,  Jjat  any  man  sholde  denie  a  thing  to 
ben  oother  weys  thanne  it  is  it  self.  1435  RIisvn  Fire  of 
Love  II.  xii,  103  Holnes..of  mynde,  redynes  of  wyll, ..in 
holy  saules,  suffyrs  J?ame  not  dedly  to  synne.  1443-9 
Pecock  Donet  x.  (1921)  154  pilk  hool  [3rd]  comaundement 
in  his  ful-hooliies  is  reuokid,  5he,  and  forboden.  1450-1530 
Myrr.  our  Ladye  2-zi)  Neyther  the  godhed  was  mynysshed 
in  the  sonne  ne  the  holenesse  of  the  maydenhod  in  the 
mother,  c  1460  Oseney  Ktg.  30  To  be  holde  and  to  be  had, 
..with  all  the  integrite  or  hoolenysse  in  the  which  William 
of  Saynte  John.. all  )je  foresaide  ihynges  had  and  holde. 

1883  H.  Drummond  Nat.  Law  in  Spir.  W,  (1884)  336 
Holines.s,  that  i?, . .wholeness.  1885  American  IX._  229 
Rossa  has  too  much  regard  for  the  wholeness  of  his  skin  to 
run  that  kind  of  a  risk. 

2.  The  character  of  having  nothing  wanting,  or 
of  having  all  its  parts  in  due  connexion  ;  complete- 
ness, perfection ;  unbroken  or  undivided  state ; 
the  quality  of  constituting  a  complex  unity. 

(M  K.  all  hooknesse  is  f.  cdl  hool  +  ncsse.) 
1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxvi.  (1495)  mm  j  b/i 
All  hoolenesse  [orig.  toiaiilas)  and  perfightnesse  longyth  to 
one  &  vnite.  i43a-So  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  279  The  thynges 
seidcbe  seyde  by  anticipacioii,  that  the  hollenesse  of  the 
story  may  be  conservede.  1550  Veron  Godly  Sayings  D  iij, 
H«  dydde  both  geue  vnto  vs  an  wholsom  refection  of  fais 
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body,  and  of  his  bloud,  and  also  did  brieflie  assoil  that  hard 
question  of  his  whohies.  1581  Marbeck  Bk.  Notes  95  The 
wholenesse  and  substaunce  of  Baptime  doth  consist  in  two 
ihings,,.the  Word  and  the  Element.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk 
^  Seh*  108  Those  bedighiings  or  affections  that  belong  to 
it,  as  having  parts ;  of  which  the  wholeness . .  was  one.  1744 
Harris  Three  Treat,  ii.  ii.  (1765)  64  note^  As  far  as  Per- 
plexity and  Confusion  may  be  avoided,  and  the  Wholeness 
of  the  Piece  may  be  preserved  clear  and  intelligible.  1830 
W.  Taylor  Hist.  Surv.  Gertn.  Poetry  I.  265  .\  book  of 
tales,,  .without  drift  or  wbolen^  of  design  :  all  is  episode. 
1849  Rock  Ch.  Fathers  I.  iii.  246  The  unbroken  wholeness 
of  this  stone  was  a  symbol  of  the  unbrokenness  of  the  Church. 
1877  Tennyson  Harold  \.  ii.  114  Peace-lover  is  our  Harold 
for  the  sake  Of  England's  wholeness.^  1886  — -  Locksley 
Halt 60  Yrs.  After  \o\  Sweet  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  .He  that 
in  his  Catholic  wholeness  used  to  call  the  very  flowers 
Sisters,  brothers. 

b.  The  totality  or  total  amount  of  something 
{pbs^ ;  something  complete  or  unified  {rare) : 
=  Whole  sb.  i,  2. 

a  1340  Hampole  Ps.  cxxxvi.  8  Of  l»e  &  in  t>e . .  is  t>e  hoolnes 
of  my  ioy.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  Pref.  A  4,  Thtse 
Three.. taken  alt  together,  make  up  the  Wholeness  and 
Entireness  of.  .The  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Uni- 
verse. 1856  Hawthorne  Eng^l,  Note-bks.  (1870)  II,  191 
What  shapeless  and  ragged  utterances  Englishmen  are  con- 
tent to  put  forth,  without  attempting  anything  like  a  whole* 
ness. 

Wholer  (h^u-Iaj).  local,  [f.  Whole  a,  or  sb.  + 
-ErI.]     (See  qnot.) 

1633  Terrier  0/ STvintoH  in  A^.  ^  Q.  6th  Ser.  (1885)  XI.  366/t 
The  inhabitants  of  Swinion  as  likewise  the  Lands  are  partly 
Wholers  and  partly  Halfers  to  the  Churches  or  Parsonages 
of  Wath  and  Mexborough.  Wholers  are  they  that  paye 
their  Tythes  wholy,  boihe  predial  and  personal,  to  one  of 
the  foresaide  Churches  onely,  viz*,  to  Wath  onely  or  Mex- 
borough onely. 

Wholesale  (htTn-lsirfl),  sb.,  a.,  adv. 
I.  1.  Orig.  two  words,  Whole  a.  and  Sale  shfiy 
in  phr.  by  whole  sale  (also  f  ^y  i^^^  or  +  in  whole 
sale)t  now  usually  ellipt.  as  adv.,  qualifying  selly 
buy,  Of  words  of  similar  meaning  :  In  large  quan- 
tities, in  gross  (as  opposed  to  by  retail), 

a  1417  York  Memorandum  Bk.  (Surtees)  I.  183  To  sell 
any  girdeles  by  retaile  or  holesale.  1579  Wilkinson  Confut. 
Fam,  Lore  41  Those  men  which  sell  by  whole  sale  haue 
a  quicker  dispatch.  1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  53  If  seates  of 
iustice  were  to  be  solde  for  money,  wee  haue  them  amongst 
vs  that  would  buy  them  vp  by  the  whole  sale.  1617  Morv- 
SON  /tin.  Ml.  95  Great  Merchants  disdaine  to  sell,  otherwise 
then  by  whole  sale.  1731-a  Nonvich  Merc.  1^-26  Feb.  3/a 
William  Steele  ..  selleth  the  following  Goods  either  by 
Wholesale  or  Retail.  1824  Southev  Sir  T.  Afore  (1829)  I, 
y\S  Purchasing  articles  for  the  community  in  wholesale. 
i866  Chamb.  Encycl.  VIII.  691/1  These  pegged  goods 
\sc,  shoes]  are  disposed  of  wholesale  in  boxes.  1883  Lam 
Times  Rep,  9  Feb.  727/1  Inviting  the  public  to  come  and 
buy,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 

2.  fig,  (with  construction  as  in  i).  In  a  large 
way,  in  large  numbers  or  amount,  in  abundance, 
profusely,  extensively,  indiscriminately. 

1601  W.  Cornwallis  Ess.  ii,  xxix.  Q  7,  We  whose  narrow 
roomes  are  not  able  to  traffick  with  vei  tue  by  the  whole-sale 
but  by  retayle.  1613  Purchas  Pil^mage  vi.  vi.  489  Afri- 
canus,  from  whose  Store-house  Eusebiustooke  his  Chronicle, 
.  .almost  by  wholesale,  a  1677  Barrow  Serm,  Wks.  J716  I, 
330  St.  Cyprian  who  was  liberal  by  wholesale,  bestowing  all 
at  once,  a  fair  estate  on  God  and  the  poor.  1741  Watts 
Intprov.  Mind  i.  v.  (1786)  108  They  despise  a  valuable  book, 
and..ihrow  contempt  upon  it  Ly  wholesale.  1837  Blackw, 
Mag.yilAl.  113  The  wild  Bashkirs.. slaughtered  them  by 
wholesale.  1869  Gladstone  Juv.  Mumii  iii.  104  Homer 
never  allows  distinguished  Greeks  to  fall  wholesale  by  the 
Trojan  sword.  1871  Freeman  Norm,  Cenq.  IV.  xx.  503 
The  Norman  version  makes  him  overthrow  Welsh  Kings  by 
wholesale. 

1 3.  Sale  in  gross ;  fig.  dealing  in  a  large  way  or 
in  big  quantities  ;  indiscriminate  or  unlimited  dis- 
posal (opp.  to  retail).  Ohs. 

x6*a  Marbr  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Atf.  u.  166  Take 
them  out  of  their  tracke,  put  them  from  their  whole-sale, 
and  turne  them  to  retayle. . .  I  will  not  giue  a  button  for  the 
best  of  them.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  i.  §  6  To  which  his 
Tavra  varra  xroi  tanrta  all  this  will  I  give  (could  he  make 
such  a  whole-sale)  can  bear  no  proportion.  1788  Picken 
Poems  57  Merchants  shops,  For  halesale  or  retaiUn'. 

n.  attrib,  or  adj.  4.  a.  Selling  a  commodity 
by  wholesale. 

CX64S  in  Arckaeotogia  LII.  135  A  hosyer  &  whole  sale- 
man  for  narrow  wares.  1711  AnnisoN  Sped.  No.  64  F  3 
A  wholesale  Dealer  in  Silks  and  Ribbons.  1714  De  Foe 
Tour  Gt,  Brit.  I,  124  It  being  frequent  for  the  London 
Wholesale  Men  to  carry  back  Orders  from  thtir  Dealers. 
'773  ^iA  ^-  Erowde  5  Mr.  John  Neville,  a  Wholesale 
ironmonger.  x8xa  Sir  J.  Sinclair  Syst.  Husb.  Scot.  11.  23 
ITie  farmer  at  a  distance  from  markets  .  may  be  compared 
..to  a  wholesale  merchant.  1876  F.  S.  Williams  Midi. 
Raihv.  637  Drugs  from  the  wholesale  houses  for  country 
druggists, 

b.  Pertaining  to  sale  in  gross ;  used  for  a  com- 
modity sold  by  wholesale. 

1714  De  Foe  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  1. 130  When  the  great  Hurry 
of  Wholesale  Business  begins  to  be  over.  1848  Dickens 
Dombey  iv,  PIrkles.  .in  great  wholesale  jars.  1867  J.  Latng 
Theory  of  Business  ii.  15  'I'he  retail  price  of*  13  ',  we  take 
to  mean  that  shopkeepers  received  this  amount  of  money  for 
their  stocks ;  and  the  wholesale  price  of  '  11 ',  shows  that 
ihey  pay  to  warehousemen  '  2  '  less  than  they  received. 
1896  L.  L.  Price  Money  vi,  174  Greater  friction  prevails  in 
the  retail  than  In  the  wholesale  market.  1901  Builder 
5  Apr.  p.  xixj  Clerk  and  Traveller  required  for  a  Wholesale 
Country  Business. 

6.  Jig.  Having  an  extensive  application  ;    un- 


limited or  indiscriminate  in  range ;  doing  some- 
thing, or  done,  largely,  profusely,  or  in  great 
quantities. 

1642  Fuller  Holy  9f  Prof.  St.  11.  xvii.  116  But  how  long 
shall  I  be  retailing  out  rules  to  this  Merchant?. .Take  our 
Saviours  whole-sale  rule,  Whatsoever  ye  would  have  men 
do  unto  you,  do  you  unto  them.  1664  IjUTLER  H//d.  n.  iit. 
8og  Those  wholesale  Criticks,  that  . .  cry  down  all  Philo- 
sophy. 1838  Lytton  Leila  i.  v,  The  Moors  had  treated  this 
unhappy  people  with  a  wholesale  and  relentless  barbarity. 
1842  Lover  Handy  Andy  xlvii,  Slaughtering  lions  in  a 
wholesale  way  like  rabbits.  1842  Dickens  Amcr.  Notes  Iii, 
I  am  by  no  means  a  wholesale  admirer  of  our  legal  solem- 
nities. 1843  ScuDAMOKE  Grd/enberg  27  It  is  a  sort  of  whole* 
sale  theory,  and  equally  serves  for  all  persons,  and  for  every 
known  disorder.  1863  H.  Cox  Instil.  1.  vii.  73  A  wholesale 
creation  of  peers  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  majority. 
1880  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  Rebel  o/Family  xxii,'  Would  you  go 
to  the  colonies  with  the  man  you  loved  ?'..'!  would  go  into 
the  desert  1 '  she  answered  in  her  passionate  whole.sale  way. 

Hence  Whclesale  v.  traus.y  to  sell  wholesale 
(in  quot.  intr,  (or  pass.) ;  Who'lesalely  adv.y  in  a 
wholesale  way,  extensively,  profusely  ;  Wlio'le- 
saler,  one  wlio  sells  goods  wliolesale  (to  retailers), 
a  wholesale  dealer;  Wlio*lesaleness,  wholesale 
quality,  profnseness,  indiscriminateness. 

1885  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  289/1  English  ladies'  shoes, 
♦wholesaling  at  8  i  50  per  pair.  1887  J.  D.  Hooker  in  Life 
(1Q18)  II.  295  The  supposed  facts.. are  *wholesalely  un- 
reliable, 189a  Graphic  24  Dec.  758/2  The  very  *whole- 
saleness  of  the  present  charges  of  corruption.  1857  Tooke 
SNewmarch^m/'.  PricesV.  37^  Nor. .is  it  necessary. .that 
the  whole  quantity,  .should  be  in  the  hands,  either  of  the 
*wholesalers  or  the  retailers.  1888  E.  Bellamy  Looking 
Backward  146  The  manufacturer  sold  to  the  wholesaler, 
X907  Times  2  Oct.  3/6  In  the  bakery  trade  ,.  between  the 
wholesaler  and  retailer  the  expression  'bushel*.,  was  a 
measure  of  weight. 

t  Wholeship.  Obs.  In  3  hal-,  holac(h)ipe. 
[f.  Whole  a.  +  -ship  i.]  =  Wholeness  i. 

c  1230  Hali  Meid.  7  Ilich  bim  in  halschipe,  vnwemmet  as 
he  is.  a  1240  Ureisun  in  O.  E.  Horn.  1.  189  O  niuchele 
menske  to  beon  moder  of  swuche  sone  mid  holscipe  [Cott. 
jt/S,  (p.  203)  iholschipe  :  see  YholschipkJ  of  maiden. 

Wliolesoni©  (h^o'lsym),  ^.  (sb.)  Forms:  see 
Wholk  ;  also  4-6  (with  normal  shortening)  hol- 
sum.  -som,  6-8  wholsom(e,  (For  north,  dial, 
and  Sa  forms  see  Halesome.)  [OE.  *Adlsumy 
corresp,  to  OS,  *kelsam  (implied  in  adv.  helsamo), 
MLG.  heilsam,  Du.  Aeilzaam  salutary  (dial,  = 
healthy),  OHG.  (MHG.,  G.)  lieilsamy  ON.  lieil- 
samri  see  Whole  a,  and  -some  suffix'^.  The 
northern  form  (reinforced  from  ON.)  is  represented 
by  Halesome.J 

1.  Conducive  to  well-being  in  general,  esp',  of 
mind  or  character;  mentally  or  morally  healthful; 
lending  or  calculated  to  do  good;  beneficial, 
salutary. 

c  1100  Vices  H  Virtues  xii  5'^  ^^  luuest  Sine  a^ene  wille 
aire  mast,  l>anne  is  Se  swit5e  holsum  &at  3u  Hs  ofri  Sine 
louerde  god.  c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  103  penne  riseS  ure 
helend  on  his  heorte,  and  techeS  him  hulsum  lore.  1382 
WvcUF  /  Tim,  vi.  3  The . .  holsum  wordis  of  oure  Lord  Jbesu 
Crist.  X430-40  LvDG.  Bochas  iv.  xxiii._  (MS.  Bodl.  263) 
252/2  It  is  nat  holsum  with  goddis  to  pleie.  1535  Starkev 
Lett,  in  England  (1878)  p.  xvIi,  Holsome  ceremonys  of  the 
church.  1566  Stapleton  Ret,  Untr.  yewei  i.  22  It  is 
manifeste . .  that  we .  .do  celebrate  the  memoriall  of  that  One 
and  holsome  Sacrifice.  x6oo  Marston,  etc  yack  Drum's 
Enteri.  i,  (1601)  A  4  b,  So  great  a  masse  of  coyne  might 
mount  from  wholsome  thrift.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  11.  iii.  66 
YouT  marreall. .  Pray  you  speake  to  em.  .In  wholsome  man- 
ner. i6io  Holland  Camden^'s  Brit.  i.  695  A  good  example 
of  wholsome  severity.  163J  Brome  North,  Lasse  i.  iv.  They 
are  wholsomer  company.  17x1  Addison  Sped.  Na  10  P5, 
I  will  daily  instil  into  them  such  sound  and  wholsome 
Sentiments,  as  shall  have  a  good  Effect  on  their  Conversa* 
tion.  1749  Fielding  '/(Jw  7o«t.n,vi,  Wholesome  Admonition 
and  Reproof.  18x4  Southey  Let.  to  G.  C.  Bedford  34  May, 
To  enjoy  better  air,  keep  better  hours,  and  employ  herself  in 
quieter  and  wholesomer  pleasures.  1839  Thirlwall  Greece 
xlvii.  VI.  117  Thebes  was  destroyed,  .that  the  example  of  its 
fate  might  strike  the  rest  of  Greece  with  a  wholesome  awe. 
1879  Fboudk  C^jar  ii.  12  T  he  sober  and  wholesome  manners 
of  fife  among  the  early  Romans  had  given  them  vigorous 
minds  in  vigorous  bodies,  189a  Kipling  Lett.  Trav.  (1920) 
62  It  is  wholesome  and  tonic  to  realise  the  powerlessness  of 
man  in  the  face  of  these  tittle  accidents. 

2.  Promoting  or  conducive  to  health ;  favourable 
to  or  good  for  health ;  health-giving  or  health- 
preserving  ;  salubrious. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  \,  940  {>ilke  ground  J»at  bereth  l>e 
wedys  wykke,  Bereth  eke  J>ese  holsome  herbes.  1398 
Trevisa  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  ix.  x'l.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Marche 
water  is  not  full  holsom  to  drinke.  c  1400  Beryn  2877  ^^  is 
holsom  to  breke  our  fast  be-tyme.  c  1400  Pilgr,  Soivle 
(Caxton  1483)  IV.  ii.  58  No  holsome,  ne  lusty  fruyte,  but 
bytter  and  vnsauoui-y.  c  1430  Lydg,  Compl.  Bl.  Knt.  14  'I'o 
take  the  holsome  lusty  eyre.  1528  Lvndesav  Dreme  96 
O  fair  Phebus,  quhare  is  thy  hoilsum  heit?  156*  Turner 
Herbal  11.  48  b,  Abrecockes.  .are  lesse  then  the  other  peches 
and  are  holsummer  for  the  stomack.  1613  Purchas  Pil- 
grimage v.  xvii.  457  The  Ayre  is  not  very  holesome,  by 
reason  of  the  situation  vnder  the  Line,  and  the  multitude 
of  Lakes  and  Riuers.  1667  Mii.ton  P.  L.  x.  847  The  still 
Night,  not  now..WhoIsom  and  cool,  and  mild.  1726  Leoni 
Aloertis  Archit.  I.  103/1  Flat  ceilings  are  wholesom-r. 
177s  Adair  Amer.  Ind,  230  Wholsome  weeds,  that  their 
rich  fields  abound  with.  1819  Keats  Eve  of  St.  Mark  5 
The  city  streets  were  clean  and  fair  From  wholesome  drench 
of  April  rains.  1849  Claridgb  Cold  Water  Cure  203  By 
this  means  t  he  stable  was  rendered  wholesome,  and  the  horses 


WHOLBSOMENESS. 

. .  continued  healthy.  1891  Leeds  Merc.  2  May  6/5  Old  spirits 
are  more  wholesome  than  the  new,  which  are  far  more  irri- 
tating to  the  stomach. 

t  b.  Having  the  property  of  restoring  health  ; 
remedial,  curative,  medicinal.  Obs,  (or  merged  in 
prec.  sense). 

1:1380  WvcLiF  Set.  Wks,  III.  27  Ressey«ynge  holsum 
medicyns  of  her  hevenly  lechis.  1484  Caxton  Fables  of 
^Isop  V.  ix,  That  fayr  skynne  which  is  so  holsome,  ye  shalle 
make  hit  to  be  ..bound  vpon  your  bely,  and.,  hit  shalle 
rendre  you  in  as  good  heltheas  euer  ye  were.  1557  Turner 
{title)  A  Booke  of  the  Bath  of  Baeth..with  diverse  other 
bathes  moste  holsom  and  effectual.  1590  Shaks.  Com,  Err, 
V.  i.  104,  1651  HoBBES  Leviath.  in.  xxxii.  195  Wholsome 
pills  for  the  sick. 

3.  Sound  in  (physical  or  moral)  condition  or 
constitution  ;  free  from  disease  or  taint ;  healthy. 
Now  rare^  or  associated  with  other  senses. 

«  '533  LD'  Berners  Geld.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  x.  {1535)  Fjb, 
He  hated  delicate  and  gay  nurses,  and  they  that  were 
laborous  homely  and  holsome  he  loued.  i6oa  Shaks.  Havi, 
I.  V.  70  It  doth  ..  curd  ..  The  thin  and  wholesome  blood. 
Ibid.  Ill,  ii.  271.  1614  B.  Jonson  Barth.  Fair  11.  v,  Vrs. 
I,  I,  Gamesters,  mocke a  plaine  plumpesoft  wench,  .because 
she's  iuicy  and  wholesome.  1653  J^^*  Taylor  Serm,  iii. 
(L.)  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  diseased  father  should 
beget  wholesome  children.  1820  Shellev  CEd,  Tyr,  i.  85 
He  has  not  half  an  inch  of  wholesome  fat  Upon  his  carious 
ribs.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  ii,  A  plump  rosy-cheeked 
wholesome  apple-faced  young  woman.  1851  Hawthorne 
Ho.  Seven  Gables  ix.  The  purifying  influence  scattered.. 
by  the  presence  of  one  youthful,  fresh,  and  thoroughly 
wholesome  heart.  1896  Housman  Shropsh,  Lad  xxiv.  Ere 
the  wholesome  flesh  decay. 

Comb.  190S  Sladen  Playing  the  Game  i.  xi,  An  unusually 
wholesome-natured  woman, 

b,  transf  of  a  quality,  condition,  place,  etc, 
(often  approaching  sense  i). 

1604  Shaks.  Otk.  in.  i,  49  In  wholsome  Wisedome  He 
might  not  but  refuse  you.  1605  —  Macb.  iv.  iii,  105  O 
Nation  miserable  t.  .When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholsome 
dayes  againe?  1641  in  Rogers  Protests  of  Lords  (1875)  I.  5 
Such  as  shall  disturb  wholesome  order.  1871  R.  H.  Hutton 
Ess,  II.  63  A  wholesome  busy  city  like  Manchester. 

C,  Naut.  Of  a  ship  (see  quots.)  ;  transf,  of 
the  sea. 

x6a7  Capt.  J.  Smith  Sea  Gram,  xi,  52  A  Ship  that  will 
XxSt  hull,  and  ride  well  at  Anchor,  we  call  a  wholsome  Ship. 
Ibid,^  This  makes  her  wholsome  in  the  Sea  without  rowling. 
x66g  Sturmv  Mariner's  Mag.  i.  17  The  Top-mast  being 
alou  the  Ship  is  the  holsomest,  and  maketh  better  way 
through  the  Sea.  1763  Elsdate's  Narr.  (MS,),  The  long 
continuance  of  the  Gale  had  rais'd  a  most  mountainous  sea, 
but  it  was  remarkably  long  and  wholsome. 
B.  a3i"<$.  in//.  Wholesome  things. 

In  first  quot.  in  a  canting  use  (? suggested  hy  fulsome), 

2731-8  Swift  Pol.  Conversat.  158  Bring  me  a  Dram  after 
my  Goose  ;  'tis  very  good  for  the  Wholsoms.  1858  Brit, 
Q.  Rev.  LVI.  358  To  provide  ..  tables  of  the  wholesomes 
and  unwholesomes.  1863  *  Holme  Lee  '  A.  Warleigh  in. 
iii,  Steer  clear  of  novels  before  Miss  Austen  and  Scott; 
if  you  would  like  me_  to  make  you  out  a  list  of  amusing 
wholesomes,  I  will  do  it. 

WlloleSOmely  (h^u-lsi^mli),  adv,  [f,  prec.  + 
-LY  ^,]     In  a  wholesome  manner, 

1.  In  a  way  conducive  to  well-being  in  general ; 
with  good  tendency  or  effect;  beneficially,  salu- 
tarily. 

triaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  107  j?e  glue  of  eche  Hf.  .he  giueS 
mid  t^e  holi  husel,  J)anne  man  it  understondeS  rihtliche  and 
holsumliche,  1540  Coverdale,  etc  Erasm.  Par,  Rom.  vi. 
1-7  This  bodye  of  synne  is  then  in  vs  efiectually  and  hol- 
somely  slaine.  1622  A.  Court  Constande  11.  109  Afllictions 
..happen  to  vs  wholsomely.  1650  S.  Clarke  EccL  Hist.  i. 
(1654)  47  What  was  wholsomly  advised.. that  he  willingly 
assenteci  ta  1797  Bum's  EccL  Law  (ed.  6)  I.  250  note^ 
He  was  a  good  man,  and  wholesomely  governed  the  church 
committed  to  him.  1879  M.  Arnold  Mixed  Ess.,  Democr. 
24  'I'liat  which  operates  noxiously  in  the  one,  may  operate 
wholesomely  in  the  other. 

2.  So  as  to  promote  health;  in  a  way  favour- 
able to  health ;  f  remedially,  medicinally  {obs,) ; 
healthily  {rare), 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R,  xvni.  xxviii.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
Auctours  comaundei>  to  take  such  whelpes  holsomliche  a^ens 
venemous  bitinge  of  houndes,  1546  J.  Heywood  Prov, 
(1867)  9  The  meate  good  and  holsome  and  holsomly  drest. 
1557  Order  of  Hospitalls  G  ij,  That  their  Linnen  be  whol- 
somly and  cleanly  washed,  1611  Speed  TIteat.  Gt,  Brit.  i. 
47  b,  This  Citty . .  standeth  holsomly  and  sweetly,  as  it  were 
vpon  a  hill.  1634  T.  Johnson  Parefs  Chirurg,  ix.  x, 
(1678)  222  Those  things  which  do  wholsomly  and  moderately 
nourish.  1859  All  Year  Round  No.  32.  127  Paraguay  tea 
..adulterates  ihe  real  souchong  wholesomely.  xZ^xi  Echo 
15  Nov.,  A  sufficiency  of  wholesome,  and .,  wholesomely 
cooked  food. 

WholesomeueSS  (h^u-lsomnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
wholesome,  in  any  sense. 

c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  103  On  (jat  wise  liS  ure  helende  on 
his  heorte,  alse  on  sepulcre,  and  swiped  of  holsumnesse  lore 
tojenes  him,  forte  bat  on  \>^w  J>ridde  dai,  Jjat  is  heorte  be  liht. 
c  1380  WvcLiF  Wks.  (1880)  2^9  5if  l>ei  loueden  treul>e  of  god 
.  .as  moche  as  l?ei  louen  hel^e  of  here  body  &  holsumnesse 
of  here  bodily  mete,  1398  Trevisa  BartJi.  DeP.  R,  vi.  xxi. 
(Bodl.  MS.),  Water  J»at  renneth,.vpon  cleere  stones  oJ>er 
grauel  hah  k  secunde  holsumnes,  1547-64  Bauldwin  Mor, 
Philos.  (Palfr.)  94  b,  In  meats  the  wholsomenesse  is  as  much 
to  be  required  as  the  pleasantnesse.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet, 
i6b,  The  holsomnesse  of  (he  ayer  in  other  countries.  1616 
Purchas  Pilgrimage  v.  vii.  (ed.  3)588  'J'his  yeeldes  not  to 
any  Indian  Region,  in  goodlinesse  and  wholesomenesse, 
1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  375  Malt  liquor  is  not  so  fre- 
quently used,  as  its  wbolesomeness  deserves.    1807  Southey 
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Ltt.  it  G.  C.  Bed/ml  4  Oct,  The  bitterness  of  the  cup  will 
have  passed  away,  and  you  will  then  perceive  its  whole- 
■onooess.  1857  Touij^in  Smith  Parish  333  Not  only  to 
IIm  lepair  of  the  roads  themselves,  but  to. .the  safety, 
vlftolesomeness,  and  comfort  of  the  passage  along  them. 
1006  Lit.  Worlti  IS  Nov.  517/3  The  general  wholesomeness 
of  Or.  Gladden's  position  is.  .beyond  cavil. 

Wholewlse  (h^a-lwaiz),  adv.  noncewd.  [f. 
Whole  a.  or  sb.  +  -wisb.]  As  a  whole,  com- 
pletely, all  at  once. 

l«74  N.  FuiFAX  Btdk  4-  Sehi.  107  If  yon  ask, . .  Whether  it 
taatlMittctmdum  St  tatum  or  noil  Whether  wholewise  or 
piecewiseT  1880  Lanikr  Hymns 0/ Marshes  I.  147  The., 
sea-rim  sinks,  .wholewise. 

Wholey,  wrholie,  obs.  forms  of  WnoLtT. 

Wholl,  wholle,  obs.  forms  of  Whole. 

Wliollop,  var.  Wallop  sb.  and  v. 

Wholly  (htfolli,  hJa-li),  adv.  Forms :  a.  see 
Halkly.  fl.  4-s  hollich(e,  4-6  hooUy,  holy, 
holly,  5-6  hooly,  6-8  wholy,  (4  hoolliohe, 
holioho,holyke,holilloh,holl,  hooli,  5  hoolioh, 
bolyoh,  hoUi,  holely,  hoyly,  6  hol(l)ye,  hoolye, 
holie,  whol(l)ye,whol(l)ie,  7  wholelye,  whol- 
Uly),  7-8  wholey,  7-9wholely,  6-  wholly.  [ME. 
htl{t)iche,  ihollUhe,  repr.  OE.  type  *{^e)hdlllce: 
see  Wholk  a.  and  -lt  2.  For  the  northern  form  see 
Halely. 

The  normal  development  of  OE.  ^rf)h^U(ce  was  {v)h^Uiche 
(Z4th-i5tb  c),  giving  ultimately  Atf^  (h(>'Ii),  which  survives 
dialectally.  But,  by  the  influence  of  the  adj.  hsl  Whole, 
a  type  with  a  long  root-vowel  was  differentiated,  hdUicJu', 
this  type,  with  //  retained  or  with  simplification  to  /(which 
appears  to  have  taken  place  as  early  as  the  14th  cent.),  is 
represented  by  the  modem  pronunciations  (h5"ili)  and 
(h5™ii).  -The  current  spelling  7vholly  descends  from  the 
ME.  hoUichet  and  has  ultimately  prevailed  over  the  once 
common  wkolely  and  zvkoly,  which  would  more  normally 
denote  the  resultant  standard  pronunciations.  (For  the  sim* 
plification  of  //  to  /  cf.  early  forms  of  Foully,  /uli,  foulyy 
fowlye^  and  Solely,  jtw/y,  soly.)\ 

In  all  senses  formerly  sometimes  pleonastically 
joined  with  all,fuU,  m fully :  cf.  Whole  A.  7. 

1.  As  a  whole,  in  its  entirety,  in  full,  throughout, 
all  of  it ;  +  formerly  also  (in  ref.  to  a  pi.  or  col- 
lect sb.),  all  of  them,  all  together,  in  a  body. 
Now  rare. 

a  1300  Isee  Halkly].  £1330  R.  Bkunhe  Chron.  IVace 
(Rolls)  1737  Al  holyke  [v.  r.  All  holy]com  l>er  Bote  In  Derte- 
muthe.  Ibid.  14357  pre  ^er  holy  was  he  kyng.  1338  — 
Chron,  (1810)  34  AUe  («  regne  holy  was  |»at  tyme  in  his 
hand.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xvil.  25  Abraham.. seigh 
holy  [v.r,  hoolly]  J>e  Trinite,  Thre  persones  in  parcelles 
departable  fro  other.  ly^^E.E.  (fi/&  (1882)8  To  parfourne 
holelich and trewlich this.. testament.  ?fl  1400  Morte  Arth. 
3368  They  heldede  to  hir  heste  alle  holly  at  ones,  c  1450  tr.  De 
imitatione  in.  xxxv,  103  To  restore  all  Hnges,  not  only  holy, 
but  also  abundantly  &  ouerhepid.  151a  Act  4  Hen.  Vlli 
c  18  §  1  As  yf  all  the..purporte  of  the  same  Commission 
ware  in  this  present  acte  holly  and  particularly  rehersed. 
'S97. Hooker  Ecct.  Pol.  v.  Iv.  §  7  That  infinite  word .  .could 
not  in  part  but  must  needes  be  wholie  incarnate.  161 1 
BidU  Lev.  vi.  2^  Euery  meat  offering  for  the  Priest  shal  be 
wholly  burnt :  it  shall  not  be  eaten.  1681  Flavel  Meth. 
Grace  xxxi.  536  Non  omnis  mortar,  I  shall  not  wholly  die ; 
there  is  a  life  I  live,  which  death  cannot  touch.  1711 
Steele  jyt^rf.  No.  158  r  4, 1  would  have  a  Spectator  wholly 
writ  upon  Good-breeding.  1824  Scott  Red^auntlet  let.  xi. 
He.. took  off  the  brandy  wholely  at  twa  draughts.  1856 
RuSKiN  Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  vii.  §  3  A  man  who  can  see 
truth  at  all,  sees  it  wholly,  and  neither  desires  nor  dares  to 
mutilate  it. 

2.  Completely,  entirely,  to  the  full  extent  (so 
that  there  is  no  deficiency);  altogether,  totally, 
thoroughly,  quite. 

fa  1300,  etc  :  see  Halelv.  c  1315, 1340 !  see  Yholliche.] 
a  1325  MS.  RawL  B.  S20  If.  56  Ant  jif  ani  his  ipult  out  of 
suuche  entre,  sal  he  recoueren  his  seisine  of  him  pleinliche 
ant  holliche  ase  he  l)eo)>ere  les?  13..  E.  E.  Atlit.  P.  B.  104 
pat  my  hous  may  holly  by  halkes  by  fylled.  c  1350  Will. 
Paleme  495  Nis  he  holly  at  my  best  in  hard  &  in  nesche. 
1390  GowER  Con/.  II.  4  Sche..dede  al  holi  what  he  wolde. 
C1400  tr.  Seer.  Seer.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  105  Y  desire  welfare, 
helth,  strynght  and  goodnesse,  all  holely  to  come  to  vche 
man.  <ri44o  York  Myst.  viii.  22  pai  shall  be..for.done 
hoyly,  hyde  and  hewe.  1550  Crowley  Last  Trumpet  551 
Do  thy  selfe  wholly  addres  To  walke  in  thy  vocation.  1568 
Grafton  Chron.  II.  270  The  Archers  of  England  shot  so 
wholy  together,  that  the  Frenche  men  were  faine  to  geue 
place.  1600  W.  Watson  Decacordon  (1602)  355  Amor  f, 
dileclio  (both  loue  in  English)  were  the  words  most,  &  all 
wholy  in  request.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  11.  ii.  10  Sleepe  hath 
ceiz'd  me  wholly.  1630  Prynne  Anti-Armin.  104  Mr. 
Bradford  makes  wholy  for  our  present  Tenet.  121708 
Beveriix^e  Thes.  Theol.  (i^ii)  I.  8  As  he  [sc.  God]  is  not 
divided.. in  Himself,  so  neither  let  him  be  in  your  Affec- 
tions: but  love  Him  wholly,  and  wholly  Him.  1833  Ht. 
Martineau  Tale 0/ Tyne'i.  5  We  werewholly  at  alosswhat 
to  do.  i8m  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  358  The  great 
majority  of  the  houses. .have. .been  wholly,  or  in  great 
part,  rebuilt.  1918  Comhill  Mag.  June  636  His  words.. 
were  wholly  admirable  and  true. 

b.  Entirely,  so  as  to  exclude  everything  else ; 
hence  practically  equivalent  to '  exclusively,  solely, 
only,  without  exception '. 

c  1425  Ctut.  Persev.  598  in  Macro  Plays'q^  Goddys  seruyse 
bou  must  forsake,  &  holy  to  J>e  werld  [jee  take.  1551 
Udall  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xxii.  24-30  Neither  shall  he  take 
the^  laude  and  praise  vnto  himselfe,  but  referre  the  same 
entierly  and  whollye  vnto  God.  i6e^  G.  Owen  Pembroke- 
thire  (1891)  47  Inhabited  wholelye  by  Welshmen,  1651 
HoBBBS  Leviath.  11.  xxx.  180  The  Instruction  of  the  people, 
dependeth  wholly,  on  the  right  teaching  of  Youth,     a  1708 
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[see  2).  1710  Prideaux  Orig.  Tithes  ii.  67  They  shall  give 
up  themselves  wholy  hereto  without  entangling  themselves 
with  the  World.  1847  C.  Bronte  Jane  Eyre  xvii.  My  ear 
was  wholly  intent  on  analyzing  the  mingled  sounds.  1859 
Tennyson  Marr.  Geraint  441  A  creature  wholly  given  to 
brawls  and  wine. 

"Wholve,  sb.  dial.  Also  5  wolve,  whulve,  (7 
hulve,  hull),  8  whotilve.  [Variant  of  Wha(u)ve.] 
A  short  arched  or  covered  drain  under  a  path. 

'39S  (4  June)  View  0/ Frankpledge  Gt.  IValtham  (MS.), 
Johannes  Hereward  de  jure  reparat  quemdam  Wholue  juxta 
Stonfeld.  1466  Birchanger  Court  KoU,  Vnum  wholve  non 
scuratum  apud  Grouchemede.  1469  Maldon,  Essex,  Liber 
B.  fol.  18  (IMS.)  Le  whulve  atte  crosse.  1637  Maldon, 
Essex,  Docts.  Bundle  161.  No.  3  (MS.)  We  present  Abell 
Hawkes  . .  for  ..  not  laying  of  a  hull  against  his  gate  for 
the  passing  of  the  waiter,  171a  Maldon,  Essex,  Borough 
Deeds,  Bundle  114,  No.  17  (MS.)  We  present  Mr.  Kemp 
for  not  laying  a  whoulve  at  y«  great  avingnilk-well  mead, 
l903{Essex  dial.)  I've  been  opening  a  wolve. 

fWholve,!'.  Obs.  rare.  [Variant  of WHA(n)vE.] 
=  Whelve  v.  I. 

14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  614/43  Sufinus,  wholuyd 
[printed  wholnyd]. 

Wholy,  obs.  form  of  Hoolee. 

1622  in  Foster  Enfi.  Factories  //id.(igdS)  II.  76  Eighteen 
nipp[ees]  at  once  given  in  pane  to  certayne  banyans  at  the 
feast  of  Wholy. 

Wholy,  obs.  form  of  Holy,  Wholly. 

Whom  (h«m),  Jiron.  Forms  :  a.  i  hwsem, 
1-3  hwam,  3-5  wam,  3-5,  8-9  Sc.  wham,  4-5 
whame,  whaym(e,  wom,  4-7  whome,  (3  Jwam, 
whsem,  Orm.  whamm,  4  huam,  whaam, 
whaime,  5  wome,  hom(e,  whom,  waim,  6  hoom, 
Sc.  vhom),  3-  whom  ;  ttorth,  and  Sc.  3-4  quam, 
4-6  quham,  4-6,  8  qvihome,  4-7  qtihom,  (3 
quuam,  4  quaym,  quern,  quhowm,  5  qwhom(e, 
qwom(e,  qhom).  /3.  1  hwone,  hwane,  hwcene, 
2  hwen,  2-3  hwan,  3  wheen,  wan,  Jwan,  wanne, 
3-4  whan.  \Whom  represents  formally  OE. 
hwdm,  later  variant  of  hwkm  (:—  *xu)aimi),  dat. 
of  hvid  Who,  hwstt  What,  corresp.  (with  variation 
of  inflexion)  to  OFris.  hwdm  (WFris.  wam,  waam, 
NFris.  hUm),  OS.  hwemiti),  OHG.  {h)wemu,  -0 
(MHG.,  G.  weiiC),  ON.  hveim  (MSw.  hwem 
used  as  dat,  and  ace,  early  Da.  also  hwam), 
Goth,  hwamma.  In  its  usage  whom  combines  the 
functions  of  OE.  hwsem  and  OE.  hwone,  hwane, 
hwsene,  ace.  masc.  of  hwd,  corresp.  to  OFris. 
hwane,  hwene,  OS.  hwena  (MDu.,  Du.  wien), 
OHG.  (Ji)wenan,  wen{en  (MHG.,  G.  weii),  ON. 
(eastern)  hwan,  Goth,  hwatia.  The  history  of 
OE.  hwone,  ME.  (J{)wan  is  therefore  illustrated 
under  this  heading  in  order  to  exhibit  the  merging 
of  the  original  ace.  and  dat.  under  the  forms  of  the 
latter.  (The  form-history  is  complicated  in  the  1 2th 
and  13th  centuries  by  the  fact  that  in  weak  posi- 
tions {hywam  often  became  {h)wan,  and  the  latter 
when  neuter  is  indistinguishable  from  WhonI.) 

The  earliest  instance  here  recorded  of  the  use  of 
the  dat.  form  as  an  ace.  or  direct  object  is  in  the 
indef.  relative  swa  hwam  swa  swa  =  whomsoever 
(LaudChron.  an.  1123)  :  see  sense  6.  By  1200  this 
shift  had  extended  to  the  relative  and  dependent 
interrogative  uses,  but  examples  of  the  independent 
interrogative  use  are  hardly  earlier  than  1300 :  see 
sense  i  b.]  The  objective  case  of  Who  :  no  longer 
current  in  natural  colloquial  speech. 

1.  In  an  independent  question,  a.  as  indirect 
object  (dative)  or  as  object  of  a  preposition  (or 
after  than). 

ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  John  vL  68  Drihten  to  hwam  ga  we? 
^1300  Cursor  M.  8353  O  mi  kingrike  quat  redes  )?ou? 
Quam  sal  i  giue  it  for  to  ledd  ?  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  463 
To  quam  has  J>ou  t>e  tane  till,  tell  me  be  sothe.  1535 
Coverdale  Ezek.  xxxi.  2  Whom  art  thou  like  in  thy  great- 
nesse?  — Isa.  xl.  18  To  whom  then  will  ye  licken  God? 
'539  Bible  (Great)  Isa.  xxviiL  9  Whom  then  shal  such  one 
teach  knowlege?  1591  Shaks.  T-wo  Gent.  w.  i.  153  Speed. 
To  be  a  Spokes-man  from  Madam  Siluia.  Val.  To  whom? 
1603  Dekker  &  Chettle  Grissil  iv.  i.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  52 
Seelc'st  thou  a  better  nurse  ?  A  better  nurse  than  whom  ? 
y8o  Warner  in  Jesse  Sehvyn  ^  Contemp.  {1844)  IV.  369 
For  whom  in  the  world  do  you  think  that  I  was  kept  so 
long  kicking  my  heels?  184a  Ruskin  Lett,  to  a  College 
Fruttd  (1894)  i2g  To  whom  should  I  write  if  not  to  the 
only  one  of  my  friends  whom  I  cannot  see?  1866  I.e  Fanu 
All  in  Dark  viii,  I  played  to-day.. two  rubbers  of  fives; 
with  whom  do  you  think  ? 
b.  as  direct  object  (accusative). 

97X  Blickl.  Horn,  45  Hwane  mana^  God  maran  gafoles 
(jonne  )7one  biscop  ?  c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xviiL  4  Hwxne 
sece  se? 

a  x-fxi  E.  E.  Psalter  xxvi[i).  i  Wham  .sal  I  drede  ?  c  1310 
Cast.  Love  206  Whom  mai  he  to  helpe  crauen?  1382 
Wyclip  Matt.  xvi.  15  Whom  seien  5e  me  to  be  ?  Ibid,  xxvii. 
21  Whom  of  the  two  wolen  5ee  to  be  left?  c  1450  Hol- 
land Howlat  69  Quhom  sail  I  blame?  1513  Douglas 
j^neis  I.  vi.  38  Bot,  O  thou  virgine,  quham  sail  I  call  the? 
IMS  Coverdale  Isa.  vi.  8  Whom  shall  I  sende,  and  who 
wiTbe  oure  messaunger?  1539  Bible  (Great)  P.s.  Ixxiii.  25 
Whom  haue  I  in  heauen  but  the  ?  1704  Taverner  Faith/. 
l>ride  III.  27  Whom  wou'dst  thou  injure  with  a  Villains 
Name?  1855  Tennvson  Maud  1.  vi.  ii,  Whom  but  Maud 
should  I  meet?  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  III.  489  Whom 
think  you  she  has  seen  ? 
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2.  In  a  dependent  question,  or  clause  of  similar 
meaning,  a.  as  indirect  object  or  as  object  of  a 
preposition. 

The  prep,  regularly  precedes,  but  often  followed  in  obs. 
Sc.  use  (cf.  10) ;  in  mod.  use  it  occas.  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
clause,  but  in  such  cases  in  coUoq.  speech  w/w  is  commonly 
substituted  (see  Who  5). 

a.  Beo2vui/i6g6  Swa  wses.  .jemearcod.  .hwam  f>jet  sweord 
Seworht..£Eresi  wEere.  c8»s  Vesp.  Ps.  xxxviii[i].  7  [6]  Tkg» 
saurisat  et  ignorat  cut  congregat  ea,  goldhordad  &  nat 
hweem  gesomnaft  8a.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  145  pe  holi 
gost  t>e  him  didcto  understonden  Jjat  ure  drihten  wolde 
man  bicumen  and  ware  and  wanne  and  of  wam  ben  boren. 
c  laoo  Obmin  12612,  I  sahh  cumenn  Godess  Gast  Inn  aness 
cullfress  like,  &  1  sahh  uppo  whamm  he  comm.  c  iao5 
Lay.  11404  pe  king  ..  bad  neom  raeden  him  raid  whaem 
[c  1275  wan]  ne  mihte  bi-teeche  al  his  kine-riche.  13 . .  Cursor 
M.  10718  ((jott.)  Thoru  J>is  prophete  sal  ^e  se  Til  quham  J>e 
may  sal_  spousid  be.  1338  R.  Brunne  Chron,  (1810)  93  Ne 
he  ne  wist  to  wham  Jiat  ne  mot  mak  his  mone.  1362  Langl. 
P,  PL  A.  1. 43  Tel  me  to  whom  J>at  Tresour  appended  ?  Ibid, 
47  He  asked.. whom  ^e  ymage  was  lyk.  1375  Barbour 
Bruce  iv.  iir,  I  wat  nocht  for  quhat  enchesoun,  Na  quham 
with  he  maid  the  cow^'ne.  1448  Marg.  Paston  in  P» 
Lett.  I.  69,  I  fell  hym  so  disposyd  that  he  wold..asett  to 
morgage  all  that  he  hath,  he  had  nowth  rowth  to  qhom. 
c  1470  Gol.^  <^  Gaw.  259  Quha  is  lord  of  yone  land, . .  Or 
quham  of  Is  he  haldand,  Fayne  wald  I  wit.  1504  C'tess 
Richmond  tr.  De  Iviitatione  iv.  v.  (1893)  267  Se  from 
whom  this  mjsterye  is  gyuen  vnto  the.  1513  Douglas 
Unci's  XI.  xiii.  133  Thar  sail  thou  knaw  onone,  Quhamto 
this  wyndy  glore,  voust,  or  avantis,  The  honor,  or,  with 
pane,  the  loving  grantis.  cis6o  A.  Scott  Poems  (S.T,S.) 
xxiii.  43  Tak  heid  Quhomefor  thow  suffer  pane.  x6oo 
Fairfax  tr.  Tasso  vni,  liii,  To  spie  at  whom  to  aske  we 
gazed  round.  1671  Milton  Samson  108B,  I  ..  am  come  to 
see  of  whom  such  noise  Hath  walkM  about.  1748  Richard- 
son Clarissa  (1768)  VIIL  189  They  let  me  go  . .  They  little 
thought  with  whom.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  vi.  Not  that 
he  cared  to  whom  his  daughter  turned,  or  from  whom  turned 
away.  1859  Sporting  Mag.  Feb.  77  When  he  found  Gemmy 
knocked  down  to  him  (he  Knew  not  whom  for).  1905  Elin. 
Glym  Viciss.  Evang.  203  Getting  a  note,  she  did  not  tell 
me  whom  it  was  from,  or  what  tt  was  about. 

^,  *r8«j7  iELFBED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xliv.  331  Ac  Su 
findst  wio  hwone  3u  meaht  flltan.  a  xaoo  Moral  Ode  326 
in  O.  E.  Horn.  L  179  We  scoJden..us  bi-t^enchchwet  we 
beS,  and  to  wan  we  sculle  and  of  wan  we  come,  a  1*50 
Oivt  4-  Night.  1509  5ef  he  bibenc)?  bi  hwan  \v.  r.  hwamj  he 
lai,  Al  mai  l>e  luue  gan  a-wai,  1393  Langl.  P.  PL  C.  xiv. 
158  Ich  hadde  wonder  at  wham  \.v.  r.  whan]  and  wher  ^l 
J>e  pye  Lernede  legge  styckes  t>at  leyen  in  here  nestc. 
b.  as  direct  object. 

a.  ci2os_Lay. 27487  peoatl^anlastenuste  nan  kempe Whaem 
{MS.  wheel  he  sculde  slain  on  [^1273  wam  he  solde  smite] 
and  wham  [MS.  wha;  C1275  wan)  he  sculde  sparien,  1297 
R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  6417  po  bed  he  ^e  court  •  •riU  vnderstonde 
Wat  vorewarde  J>er  were  ymad . .  Bituene  him  &  king  edmund 
..&  wan  \v.rr.  wam,  wham]  edmond  made  is  eir,  <z  1352 
MiNOT  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  xi.  4  Haue  minde  of  l^i  man,  l>ou 
whole  wham  I  mene.  C1380  Wyclip  SeL  IVks.  \.  348  Crist 
axidehis  disciplis  whom  t>ei  seiden  him  to  be.  1S26T1NDALE 
Luke  xii.  5, 1  will  shewe  you  whom  ye  shall  feare.  —  jfohn 
xiii.  18,  I  knowe  whom  I  have  chosen.  1535  Coverdale 
yosh.  xxiv.  15  Chose  you  this  daye  whom  ye  wyll  serue. 
158a  N.  LicHEFiELD  tr.  Castoftheda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  i.  ix. 
22b,  He..coulde  not  tell  whom  he  might  trust.  1610 
Shaks.  Temp.  i.  i.  20  Remember  whom  thou  hast  aboord. 
1693  Congreve  Old  Bach.  v.  xv,  I  suppose  you  know 
whom  I  have  got— now.  1737  Pope  Hor..,  Epist.  i.  vi.  102 
Hire  a  Slave.  .To. .Tell  at  your  Levee. .To  whom  to  nod, 
whom  take  into  your  Coach.  Mod.  I  don*t  know  whom 
to  ahk. 

^.  CIX75  Lamb.  Horn.  127  pe  deofel ..  ge5  abutan..sech. 
inde  hwen  he  ma5e  fordon.     c  1275  [see  c  1205  in  oj. 

H  3.  Used  ungrammatically  for  the  nominative 
Who,  esp.  as  predicate  in  a  dependent  clause 
(being  erroneously  taken  as  object  of  the  verb  in  the 
principal  clause;  sometimes  app.  from  confusion 
with  the  Latin  ace.  and  inf.). 

[c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp,  Matt.  xvi.  13  Hwasne  secgeaS  menn  J>set 
sy  mannes  sunu?]  X526  Tindale  Matt.  xvL  13  Whom  do 
men  saye  that  I  the  sonne  of  man  am?  Ibid.  15  But  whom 
saye  ye  that  I  am  ?  [So  i6ix  ;  R.  V.  i88x  wha]  c  1530  Ld. 
Berners  Arth.  Lyt.  Brit.  x.  (1814)  20,  1  cannot  tbinke 
whome  it  should  he.  159a  Shaks.  Kom.  ^  Jul.  i.  L  205 
(Qo.  i)  Te!  me  in  sadnes  whome  she  is  you  loue.  1654-^ 
Earl  Orrery  Parthen.  (1676)  574  The  Horse  seem'd  to 
know  whom  'twas  he  carri'd.  18x7  Beloe  Sexagenarian  I L 
227  Whom  is  it  you  mean?  x86x  Mrs.  H.  Wood  East 
Lynne  iii.  i,  Not  having  the  least  idea  of  whom  Afy  might  be. 
II.  Indefinite  (non-relative)  use. 

1 4.  The  indefinite  use  of  OE.  hwd  {Invxm,  etc.) 
*  some  one '  did  not  survive,  but,  on  the  analogy 
of  Otherwhat,  Somewhat,  ME.  has  sum  o}er 
wham  ^  some  one  else.   (Cf.  Somewho.) 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  6694  pan  preyde  J>e  ryche 
man  Abraham,  pat  he  wide  sende  Lazare,  or  sum  o(>cr 
wham,  To  hys  brej^ryn. 
HI.  Relative  uses. 

Also  formerly  with  that  following  (see  That  con).  6). 

5.  As  compound  relative,  or  with  ellipsis  of 
antecedent  (=  he,  him,  those,  etc.  whom),  of  a 
person  or  persons  :  as  direct  object,  or  object  of 
a  preposition.  a;r-^.  (Cf.WHoS.)  Often  approach- 
ing the  indefinite  sense  6. 

[C950  Lindis/.  Gosp.  Luke  x.  22  Filius  et  cut  uoluerit 
filius  reuelarCy  se  sunu  &  huaem  waslle  se  sunu  sedeaua.] 
c  xaoo  Ormin  12B88  Ne  j>arrf  juw  nohht  nu  foll3henn  me. 
Her  iss  whamm  auw  birr|)  follshenn.  13. .  Eu/rosyne  424  in 
Horstm.  AltengL  Leg.  (1878)  179/1  Whom  he  loueJ>,  he  wol 
chastise,  c  X400  Afiol.  Loll.  70  Warn  J>at  Je  Jjus  bynd,  schal 
be  bound,  and  warn  \>zt  ^e  bring  out  of  synne,  ^  peyn  schal 
be  for^euen  hem,  x5o^  kegistr.  Aberdon.  (Maitl.  Cl.j  I.  352 
And  shuld  present  nain  therto  bot  quhom  that  plelss  the 
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said  Mr.  Alexnnder.  15*6  Tindale  yohn  xvu.3  That  they 
myght  knowe  the  that  only  very  God ;  and  whom  thou  hast 
sent  lesus  Christ.  1579  Fulke  Heskins'  Pari,  347  There 
were  there,  to  whom  Cnriste  sauoured  better  in  their  heart, 
then  Manna  in  their  mouth,  a  1600  Hooker  Ecd.  Pol.  vi. 
iti.  S  I  We  are  by  repentance  to  appease  whom  we  offend  by 
sinne.  1713  Addison  Caia  11.  v,  I've  offer'd  to.. gain  you 
whom  you  "love  at  any  price.  1810  Crabbe  Borough  iii,  A 
common  bounty  may  relieve  distress,  But  whom  the  vulgar 
succour,  they  oppress.  xSzo  Byron  yuan  iv.  xii,  '  Whom 
the  gods  love  die  young '  was  said  of  yore.  184a  Tennyson 
Sir  Galahad  \\,  How  sweet  are  looks  that  ladies  bend  On 
whom  their  favours  fall  I  1876  Swinburne  Erechtheus  1315 
Shall  the  sea  give  death  whom  the  land  gave  birth? 

b.  with   correlative  in  following   clause,     Cf. 
Who  6  a.  arch, 

c  laso  Gen.  ^  Ex.  1768  Dat  Is  min  red,  Wi5  quam  3u  is 
findes,  Sat  he  be  dead,  c  1275  Passion  our  Lord  103  in 
O,  E.  Misc.  ^Q  Hwam  ich  biteche  bat  bred.. He  me  schal 
bitraye.  X38a  Wyclif  Mati,  xxL  44  Vpon  whom  it  shal 
falle,  it  shal  togidre  poune  hym.  ?(2i4oo  Morte  Artk. 
770  Whaymethat  he  towchede  he  was  t>;nt  for  euer  !  C1400 
[see  s  abovej.  isa6  Tindale  Luke  vii.  47  To  wliom  lesse 
is  forgiuen,  the  same  doeth  lesse  loue.  1539  Bible  (Great) 
Rom.  viii,  30  Whom  he  appoynted  before,  them  also  he 
called  [1611  Whom  he  did  prede-^tinate,  them  he  also  called]. 
1883  Whitelaw  Sophocles,  Oed.  CoL  1332  Unto  whom.. 
Thou  shalt  be  friend,  the  victory  is  his. 

6.  In  general  or  indefinite  sense:  Any  one  whom, 
whomsoever.     Cf.  Who  6.    arch,  or  literary, 

t  Also  with  the  indefinite  sense  indicated  by  ^tfr  following: 
see  also  Whomever. 

a  XIS4  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1123  Paet  hi  mosten  cesen  of  clerc- 
hades  man  swa  hwam  swaswa  hi  wolden  to  ercebiscop. 
ci«75  Lav.  9081  pe  holi  gost..hine  dealeV  to  wam  him 
beo^  lofue.  \%^  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  4935  He  ne  sparde  old 
ne  jonge.  . .  pat  he  ne  slou  wanne  \v.  r.  wham)  he  vond. 
c  137s  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xw\.-{Magdaletta)  601  God  mychty  is 
.  .al  temporale  thinee  to  gyf  &  tak  to  quham  he  wil.  1439 
Rolls  of  Par  It.  IV.  343/1  No  persone  , ,  shal  conceyve 
indignation.. azeins  any  other  of  the  seide  Counseill,  for 
saiyng  his  advys.  .to  any  request,  .that  shal  be  spoken,  .in 
the  seide  Counseill,  whome  that  ever  it  touche.  1449  Reg. 
Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  70/2  Payand  thereof  jfcrely . .  to  me  or  quhora 
that  I  assign  fourti  markis.  1515  in  L«adam  Sel.  Cases 
Star  Chamber  (Selden)  II.  77  Your  most  honorable  Coun* 
saill  or  whome  it  shall  please  your  highnes  to  ..  appoynte. 
1535  CovERDAi.E  Dan.  v.  19  Whom  he  wolde,  he  set  vp:  & 
whom  he  list,  he  put  downe.  1664  in  Extr.  St.  Papers  rel. 
Eriends  ScT.  iir.  (1912)  215T0  leaiie  order  with  Mr.  William- 
son, or  whom  elce  you  please,  to  minde  my  Lord  Chansellour 
tomorrow  of  this  letter.  1744  Berkeley  5/rrr5  354.  Atheism, 
be  it  of  Hobbes,  Spinosa,  Collins,  or  whom  you  will.  x86< 
RusKis  Sesame  i.  8  6  We  cannot  know  whom  we  woulcl. 
x866  Mrs.  Whitney  Leslie  Goldthwaite  vii,  By-and-by  she 
would  be  making  up  her  own  excursions,  and  asking  whom 
she  would. 

7.  As  simple  relative  introducing  a  defining  or 
restrictive  clause,  completing  the  sense:  cf.  Who 9. 

t  Also  formerly  as  correlative  to  such  :  cf.  Who  9  b. 

a.  As  object  of  a  preposition  (usually  preceding, 
occas.  following  at  end  of  clause).     See  also  10. 

a  H75  Cott.  Horn.  233  .'\1  t»at  we  habbe^  of  J»ese  feder  we 
habbc^of  wam  we  alle  ur(?]  siclt>e  habbeS.  <r  xaoo  Vicet 
4-  Virtues  49  He  3urh  hwam  kinges  rixit  f  itoo  Ormin 
6995  Jesu  Crist  wass..patt  illke,  off  whamm  profetess  Haff- 
denn  forrlannge  cwiddedd  £er,  patt  [etcl.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit, 
P.  A.  131  |?e  wy?,  to  wham  her  wylle  ho  waynez.  C1386 
Chaucer  Frankl.  T.  258,  I  wol  been  his  to  whom  t»at  I  am 
knyt.  izi4oo  Relig.  Pieces  Jr.  Thornton  MS.  (1914)  27  If 
jiou  will  be  of  lange  lyfe,  it  es  reson  )>at  t>ou  honoure  thaym 
of  whaym  l>ou  hasc  i>e  lyfe.  r  1^  Rule  St.  Benet  (Prose) 
17  Yef  It  faltisyu  ani  time.  On  waimjwfor.getilneses  on-long 
[etc.].  14*8  Munim.  de  Metros  (Bann.)  519  Till  all  &  syndry 
to  quham  J>e  knawlage  of  J>ir  present  lettris  sail  to  cum. 
1459-3  Fasten  Lett.  Suppl.  (1901)  47  The  personez  quom  thei 
laboryd  fore,  1516  Tindale  Luke  xiii,  4  Those  xviij.  apon 
whom  the  toure  in  siloc  fell.  1539  Bible  (Great)  i  Sam.  ix, 
17  This  is  the  man,  whom  I  spake  to  the  of.    x6oo  Shaks. 

A.  v.  L.  II.  ii.  8  The  roynish  Clown,  at  whom  so  oft.  Your 
Grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  f  1730  Ramsay  Eagle  .$■  Robin 
60  By  sic  with  quhome  they  ar  opprest.    18x9  [see  Such 

B.  12),  1840  Marryat  Poor  Jack  xix.  The  boy  with  whom 
I  bad  fought.  x88j  Besant  All  Sorts  xix,  Here  was 
a  woman  the  Uke  of  whom  he  had  never  imagined. 

b.  As  direct  or  indirect  object. 

c  laoo  Ormin  6521  He  ma^^  wel  bitacnenn  himm  whamm 
he  stod  inn  to  fofljhenn.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  68  I>e  disciplis 
lowsid  bim  liuing,  wam  dead  \>e  maister  bad  reisid.  c  14^0 
Prose  Life  Alex.  46  He  sail  be  my  helpere,  wham  in 
dremez  I  sawe  appere  vn-to  me.  1507  Reg.  Privy  Seal 
Scot.  I.  227/2  ^e  and  ilk  ane  of  ;ow  quham  it  efferis.  158a 
N,  LicHEFiELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Conq.  E.  Ind.  i.  ix.  22  b, 
Those  whom  he  gaue  license  to  enter  aboorde  bis  ship, 
a  x6oo  MoNTCOMERiE^  Sonn.  Ivii,  2  Vha  wald  behold  him 
vbom  a  god  so  grievis?  1631  Milton  L'Allegro  124  To 
win  her  Grace,  whom  all  commend.  1680  in  Proc.  Soc, 
Antiq.  Scot.  (1911)  XLV.  233  These  men  quhom  blesed 
King  Jesus  dclighteth  to  honour.  1751  J[ohnson  Rambler 
No.  178  P  9  Knowledge  is  praised  and  desired  by  multitudes 
whom  her  charms  could  never  rouse  from  the  couch  of 
sloth.  1850  Gladstone  Glean.  (1879)  II.  65  He  was  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  men  whom  this  century  has  pro- 
duced, 1871  '  Mark  Twain  '  Lett.  (ig2o)  112, 1  think  I  shall 
call  it  '  Reminiscences  of  Some  Pleasant  Characters  Whom 
I  Have  Met,'  (or  should  the  '  whom  *  be  left  out  ?). 

8.  Introducing  an  additional  statement ;  thus 
sometimes  »  *  and  him  (her,  them)  * :  cf.  Who  10. 
+  Formerly  occas.  preceded  by  lh£  (cf.  the  whichj 
Which  B.  13).     a.   As  direct  or  indirect  object. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10  Kyng  arthour  . ,  Quam  non  in  hys 
tim  was  like.  1381  Wyclif  Gen.  xxii.  2  Tak  thin  oonlt 
gotun  sone.  whom  thow  louest.  c  1386  Chaucer  Friar'^s  T. 
'93  Witncsse  on  lob  whom  that  we  diden  wo.  £'1490 
?Lydg.  Assembly  0/ Gods  854  Grace  was  the  guyde  of  all 
thys  grct  meyny.  Whom  folowyd  Konnyng  with  hjrs 
genalogy.    ?  147a  St^or  Pa^trt  (Camden)  L  235, 1  trust 


to  alle  myty  Jbesti  to  know  more  to  my  hertes  ese  than  I 
do  now,  horn  I  beseche  to  preserve  [you].  xsa6  Tindale 
/  John  iv.  20  Howe  can  he  that  loveth  nott  his  brother 
whom  he  hath  sene,  love  god  whom  he  hath  not  sene?  1556 
Lauder  Tractate  of  Kyngis  95  The  kyng  had.. The  rewle 
of  hunders  and  thousandis,  (Juhome  that  he  sufferit..To 
tyne  and  perysche.  jj66  W.  P.  tr.  Curio's  Pasquine  in 
Traunce  108  Peter  Luis,  .whom  all  men  say  to  be  a  moste 
filthy  Sodomite.  1645  Row /list.  Kirk  (1&42)  p.  x.xx,  Otheris 
bad  gon  out  befor,  quhom  we  thocht  now  to  be  slain.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  i.  458  Astoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  call'd 
Astarte.  1681  Drvden  Abs.  ^  A  chit,  580  The  Rascal 
Rabble.. Whom  Kings  no  Titles  gave,  and  God  no  Grace. 
1781  CowpER  Retirement  742  Grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my 
retreat.  Whom  I  may  whisper— solitude  is  sweet.  1793 
Burns  Scots  !  wha  hae  2  Scots  !  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led. 
axS^g  H.  Coleridge  Ess,  (1851)  II.  84  Warburton  (whom  I 
presume  to  have  been  the  annotator). 

b.  As  object  ol  a  preposition  (nsually  preceding, 
occas.  following  after  the  verb) ;  also  after  than 
(see  Than  2  b).     See  also  10. 

As  to  details  of  construction  see  note  s.v.  Which  B.  7  a. 

cxaoo  Trin,  Cell.  Horn.  179  For  eues  gulte  to  wan  ure 
drihten  sede.  InMoIore  paries  filios.  Ibid.  181  For  adames 
gulte,  to  hwam  ure  drihten  seide  : . .  On  t>ine  nebbes  swote  J>u 
shalt  t>in  bred  noten.  c  laoo  Ormin  1976  Allmahhtij  Godd, 
);urrh  whamm  5ho  wass  yAyp  childe.  1*97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls) 
220  Ascayn  bi^et  silvi,  of  jwan  l>e  brut  com.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  736  A  messager  he  send,  Wit  quam  best  to  spede  he  wend. 
Ibid.  5342  Eue,  o  quam  we  al  began.  Ibid.  9530  Doghtres 
four.. To  quam  ilkan  he  gaf  sum-thing.  £1325  Aletr.  Hont. 
17  This  Symond,  of  quaym  I  spak  are.  C1380  Wyclif  Set, 
Wks.  III.  99  pe  Holy  Gost,  to  wham  is  apropryed  love. 
C  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (Prose)  ig  To  god,  of  whaim  Jrat  al  \i^ 
gude  cumis.    ^1400  tr.  Seer.  Secr.^  Gov.  Lordsh.  88  Oon 

fod,  ffro  whem  ilke  merueylouse  werk  descendys.  c  1460 
Ietham  IVks.  (1916)  96  Yt  sygnyfyith  that. .that  persone 
schuld  haue  a  frend  vpon  home  he  schuld  trost,  the  qwyche 
schuld  dysseyve  hym  qwan  he  bath  most  nede.  1537 
Latimer  Let.  to  Cromwell  in  Foes.  Nat.  MSS.  (1866)  11. 
xxxi.  The  byrth  of  our  prynce,  boom  we  bungurde  for  so 
longe.  X548-1876  [see  Than  2b].  x6ii  Shaks.  Wint.  T. 
IV.  IV.  5;jg  Your  Mistris ;  from  the  whom,  I  see  There's  no 
disiunction  to  be  made.  1667  Milton  P,  L.  v.  468  His  wary 
speech  Thus  to  th'  Empyreal  Minister  he  [sc,  Adam]  fram'd. 
Inhabitant  with  God  [etc.]. .To  whom  the  winged  Hierarch 
repti'd.     1796  H,  Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Study  Nat.  {1799) 

I.  433  His  neighbours,  the  number  of  whom  is  restricted  to 
four  or  five,  according  to  the  extent  and  form  of  bis  domain. 
187a  Tennyson  Garetk  .5-  Lynette  878  Haughtily  she  replied. 
'  I  fly  no  more. . .'  To  whom  SirGareth  answer'd  courteously, 
'  Say  thou  thy  say,  and  1  will  do  my  deed.' 

9.  a.  Used  in  reference  to  a  thing  or  things : 
orig.  dative  of  What  (sense  C,  7),  later  as  a  general 
objective  case  of  Which  (sense  B.  7  or  8).  Obs, 
exc,  with  personification  :  cf.  Who  i  i  c 

With  the  examples  in  ^  cf.  Whon  ^ 

a.  c^■s^S  Lamo,  Horn.  129  Dis  is  sunfulla  monna  Ifddre 
burh  hwam  ure  drihtan  teh  to  bim  al  moncun.  Ibid.  153 
fHs  beo3  l>e  fif  ^eten  burh  hwam  kim'3  in  de3es  wurbte. 
c  laso  Gen.  ^  Ex.  696  Ydolatrie  3us  was  boren,  For  quuam 
mani  man  is  for-loren.  c  i3«)  Cast.  Love  1086  Algate  he 
ha)>  mis-don,  porw  whom  he  is  in  my  prison.  Z390  Gower 
Conf,  in.  3  It  is  the  cuppe  whom  he  serueth,  Which 
alle  cares  from  him  kerveth.  c  1400  tr.  Seer.  Secr.^  Gov. 
Lordsh.  106  My  lawe  &  my  fayth*  yn  whom  y  am  norshyd. 
i43»-So  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  27,  I  haue  studiede  that  fait 
schal  he  called  Policronicon  of  the  pturalite  of  tymes  whom 
it  dothe  conteyne.  1448-9  Metham  Amoryus  ^  Cleo^es  1263 
A  ston..The  name  on  home  serpentyne  ys.  1513  Douglas 
j^neis  VII.  vii.  8j  The  round  top  of  tre,.. Quham  childer 
drivis  hyssy  at  thair  play.     1535  Stewart  Croti.  Scot.  (Rolls) 

II.  334  He. .left  the  way  in  quhome  he  first  began,  issx 
Turner  Herbal  i.  K  v,  We  haue  no  herbe  in  Englande  that 
I  knowe  to  whome  all  thes  hole  descriptions  do  agre.  X56a 
Ibid.  II.  St  Peplis  whome  som  call  wild  porcellayn.  1608 
Dekker  Dead  Tearme  C  3, What  a  rare  inuention . .  was  pen 
and  Incke,  out  of  whom  (as  streames  from  a  Fountaine) 
flow  all  these  wonders.  x6ii  Speed  Thcat.  Gi.  Brit,  ii/i 
Redrith  and  Frensham.. betwixt  whom  are  extended  thirty 
foure  miles.  1648  tr.  Senault's  Paraphr,  Job  163  Those 
trees,  whom  the  thunder  hath  beaten  down.  1770  Luckombe 
Hist,  Printing  466  The  vowels,  .are  seventeen  in  number  j 
five  of  whom  are  pronounced  long. 

p,  c  i«oo  Vices  «5-  Virtues  127  Tach  me  godnesse  Surh  wan 
ich  god  muje  bien.  c  1*75  Lay.  7220  He  makede  Jjane 
kalender  hi  wan  geo^  al  J>e  5er.  Ibid.  7633  ^t  ilke  swerd, . 
jK)rh  wan  his  bane  he  hadde.  c  lago  St.  Brtvtdan  580^  in 
S.  Eng,  Leg.  235  Fewe  goddedes  ich  haue  i-don  of  jwan  ich 
noul>e  may  telle,  tz  1300  Leg.  Rood  {iSjj)  24/72  An  vaire 
welle  Of  wan  alle  )?e  wateres  pat  bej*  anerj^e  comej?. 

b.  Used  in  reference  to  a  number  of  persons 
collectively:  cf.  Who  ii  a, 

c  1J30  Hali  Meid.  10  Al  is  nawt  Jwt  ti  folc — of  hwam  i 
spec  pruppe — biheten  ^  to  ifinden.  1x97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls) 
1315  pe  kunde  blod  of  ]ns  lond  of  wam  we  bojje  conie. 
xS9a  Kyd  Sp,  Tra^.  iii.  i,  The  world.  With  whome  there 
nothing  can  preuatle  but  wrong.  1IS06  G.  W[oodcockr] 
Hist.  Ivstine  xxx.  102  The  very  same  Army  whom  he  had 
there  standing  in  battell  arraye.  1608  Shaks,  Per.  i.  iv.  22 
A  Cittie  on  whom  plentie  held  full  hand,  1671  Milton 
Samson  iioo  The  unforeskinn'd  race,  of  whom  thou  bear'st 
The  highest  name  for  valiant  Acts. 

C.  Used  in  reference  to  animals  :  cf.  Who  lib. 

1340-70  Alex.  ^  Dind.  793  Tri-cerberus  }je  tenful  of  wham 
i  tolde  haue.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Amis  (S.T.S.)  85 
His  gude  hors,  in  quham  he  traistis  sa  mekle.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  IV.  184  A  prowling  Wolfe,  Whom  hunger  drives  to 
seek  new  haunt  for  prey.  1770  Goldsm.  Des.  Vill.  93  A 
hare  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue.  1783  Johnson  in 
Boswell  (1904)  II.  478,  I  have  had  cats  whom  I  liked  better 
than  this.  1849-u  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  11.  833/2  In  the 
Horse,  in  whom  tne  supra<renal  corpuscles  are  yet  richer  in 
nerves. 

flO.  With  a  preposition  immediately  following, 
the  two  being  often  written  as  one  word,  forming 


compounds  like  those  with  where-  (Whebb  15  b), 
but  nsed  in  reference  to  persons  (occas,  to  things), 
Ohs.  (chiefly  Sc:), 

c  137s  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxi.  {Eugenia)  300  Pe  abbot  of  l>at 
abbay,  Quham-of  before  3e  herd  me  say.  1461  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  V,  477/1  William  Lord  Bonvile,  and  Sir  Thomas 
KiryelI,..whom  to  he  made  feith  and  assurans..to  kepe 
and  defend  theym,  1508  Dunbar  Gold.  Targe  85  May,  of 
myrthfull  monethis  queue,.  .Quham  of  the  foulis  gladdith 
al  bedene,  1526  in  M.  A.  E.  Green  Lett.  Royal  Ladies 
(1846)  II.  7  His  grace's  lieges.,  whom  at  the  said  earl,  .has 
displeasure.  1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utopia  11.  (189s)  253 
For  them,  whomewyth  they  be  in  wayges,  they  fyghte 
hardelye.  1583  Rot.  Scacc,  Reg.  Scot.  XXI.  560  Samekle 
thairof  to  ather  of  tbame  quhomuiilo  it  appertenis.  1660 
Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  I V.  252  The  saide  SirRob.  Walsh, 
whome  concerning  I  haue  giuen  sufficient  precautions. 

H IL  Used  ungrammatically  for  the  nominative 
Who,  as  subj.  or  pred.  in  the  relative  clause,  esp. 
(in  later  use  only)  when  erron,  taken  as  obj.  of  a 
verb  of  which  the  whole  clause  is  really  the^bj. : 
cf.  3. 

1467  Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  I.  96,  I  schall  se..yow.. 
with  Codes  Grase,  whome  evyr  preserve  yow  and  yowrs  for 
his  mersy.  c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg,  Engl.  Hist.  (Camden  1846) 
271  Certayne  of  them,  .(whome  mie  minde  geeveth  mee  are 
to  bee  folowed).  1557  North  Gueuara^s  Diall  Pr.  iv.  xix. 
(1568)  169b,  I  counsel. .all  wise. .men,  that  they  doo  not 
accompany  wyth  those  whom  they  know  are  not  secret. 
1603  Dekker  &  Chettle  Grissil  iv.  ii.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  65  Let 
bim  be  whom  he  will.  1633  Walton  Angler  30  Comparing 
the.. humble  epistles  of  S.  Peter,  S.  James  and  S.  John, 
whom  we  know  were  Fishers,  with  the  glorious  language.. 
of  S.  Paul,  who  we  know  was  not.  175*  Mrs,  Lennox 
Female  Quix.  vii.  ii,  Are  they  yonder  Knights  whom  you 
suppose  wil!  attack  us?  1837  Dickens  Pickvj.  xxix,  A 
strange  unearthly  figure,  whom  Gabriel  felt  at  once,  was  no 
being  of  this  world.  1906  R.  H.  Benson  Richard^  Ray?ial 
81  He  saw  the  man  whom  he  knew  must  be  the  King. 

TI  12.  In  irregular  constructions,  a.  With  pleo- 
nastic personal  pronoun  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
relative  clause  ;  often  also  with  anacoluthon,  whom 
serving  as  apparent  obj.  to  a  verb  whose  real  obj. 
is  a  dependent  clause  of  which  the  pron.  is  subj, 
(cf,  11),  b.  Preceded  by  redundant  and  x  cf. 
Who  1 2  b, 

tS&^Chron.  Grey  F7-iars{C^mAtx\)  46  The  erie  of  Angwyche 
,, whome  the  kynge  had  kepte  hym  with  his  brother  and 
dyvers  other  here  in  Ynglond,  1567  Painter  Pal.  Pleas. 
II.  92  [He]  asked. .what  hee  shoulde  doe  to  a  woman, 
whome  hee  suspected  that  she  hadde  falsified  hir  fayth. 
x6o6  G.  W(ooDcocKEJ  Lives  Entp.  in  Hist,  Ivstine  K  k  2, 
Otho  the  third.. was  crowned  Emperoiir  by  Gregory  the 
fifth,  his  kinsman,,  .and  whom  he  had  preferred  to  the 
papacy.  1608  Topsell  Serpents  23  Caelius  Rhod..termeth 
the  great  deuill  Ophioneus,  whom  both  holy  Scripture,  and 
auncient  Heathen  say,  that  hee  fell  out  of  Heauen, 

1113.  with  genitive  inflexion  :  PVhomes  ^Wnosz, 
[Cf.  (M)Du.  wiensy  WFris.  hwiens."]  Obs,  rare, 

c  X489  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  83,  I  purpasse  to  persew 
the  law  against  him  in  ther  names,  whomes  cattell  he  here- 
tofore helped  to  stele. 

Whom,  obs.  form  of  Hum  sb.'^ 

a  1529  Skelton  Bouge  of  Court  191  Wyth  whom  and  ha, 
and  with  a  croked  loke. 

Whom,  whome,  obs.  forms  of  Home  sb,^ 

Whomble,  whom.el,  var,  Wbemmel. 

Whomever  (hwrnie'vai),  pron,\  also  poet, 
whome'er  (-e^'j),  literary.  [Orig.  two  words, 
Whom  and  Ever  adv.  8  e.]  The  objective  case  of 
Whoever  ;  as  direct  obj.,  or  obj.  of  prep.  (Less 
frequent  than  Whomsoever.)  a.  As  compound 
relative,  or  with  correlative  in  principal  clause  (with 
constructions  as  in  Whoever  1)  :  Any  (one)  whom. 

c  1330  Arth.  ^  Merl.  4811  Wom  euer  ^lat  he  hitt,  pe  heued 
to  |je  chinne  he  slitt.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  i.  {Petrus)  17 
To  bind  and  louss  quhowm-euer  J)0u  will.  £1470  Henry 
Wallace  vii.  825  Quhom  euir  he  hyt  to  ground  brymly  thaim 
bar.  1596  Dalrymple  tr,  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  \,  i8i  He 
maist  cruellie  murtherit  quhomeuir  he  knew  weil  fauoured. 
1750  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  II.  775  Fear  of  death  made  him 
accuse  whomever  they  pleased  of  treason.  1830  Pusey 
Hist.  Enq,  II.  270  Whomever  these  men  once  brand  with 
this  mark  of  shame,  is  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  denier  of 
God.  1883  R.  W.  Dixon  Mano  11.  v.  80  Will  ye  not  to  that 
man  some  pity  give  Whomever  dark  temptations  do  assail  ? 
xgao  Max  Beehbohm  And  Even  Now  189  To  impose  his 
will  on  whomever  he  sees  comfortably  settled. 

II  Misused  for  whoever  as  subject  of  relative  clause 
preceded  by  a  preposition. 

c  1380  Wvclif  Set.  Wks,  III.  347  Cursing  for  sacrilegie  in 
whomever  J»at  reve>  bis  rente,  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  11.  xL 
215  Y  dare  putte  this  into  iugement  of  whom  euer  hath  seen 
the  pilgrimage  doon. 

b.  Introducing  a  qualifying  clause  (cf.  Who- 
ever 2)  :  No  matter  whom. 

176a  in  Tytler  Mem.  H.  Home  (1807)  II.  7  They  freely 
pursue  the  truth, ..whomever  she  may  oppose,  whomever 
she  may  countenance.  1845  Newmans  Lives  Eng.  Saints, 
Stephen  Langton  v.  6g  John  would  have  been  §lad  to  have 
been  aided  by  the  strong  arm,  to  whomever  it  might  belong. 

Whomso  (h«-ms(7a),  pron.  arch,,  chiefly  poet, 
(In  early  use  as  two  words.)  [Early  ME.  swa 
hwam  swa  swa  (quot  a  1154  s.v.  Whom  6)  :  see 
Whom  and  So  adv.  17  d.]  =  next. 

cxaoo  Vices  <5-  Virtues  85  Hwam  swo  Sin  wille  was  te 
senden  Sis  loc  to  ofrien,  he  was  jeberd  of  bis  iiiede.^  c  tMO% 
Lav.  18384  He  mai  wham  swa  he  wule  wurJ^cipe  bitachen, 
a  XJ25  Ancr.  R.  184  Ne  bet  he  nenne  mon  bute  hwamso  he 
Ittu^    13  „  Cursor  M,  8379  (GOtt)  Giue  it  to  quham-so  je 


WHOMSOEVER. 

wflL  c  137s  '^«'-  ^007  (Fairf.)  Quam  so  god  helpis.  1596 
Spknser  /.  (?■  ^''  ^"-  3^  Wer  cursed  tongue,  .Appear'd  like 
AsiMS  Sling,  that  closely  kils,  Or  cruelly  docs  wound  whom 
so  she  wils.  1631  Lithgow  Trav.  iv.  169  His  Daujjhiers. . 
are  giueu  in  marriage  to  any  Bassa,  whom  so  they  affect. 
1837  CARI.VLK  Fr,  Rev.  in.  v,  v,  They  say  to  whomso  they 
meet.  Do;  and  he  must  do  it.  a  1850  Rqssetti  Dante  ^ 
CireU  L  (1874)  61  Whomso  thon  meeiest,  say  thou  this  to 
each. 

Whomsoever  (h»ms£)ue-v3j),  pron, ;  also  poet. 
■whomsoe'er  (-ea'j).  literary.  The  objective  case 
of  Whosoevkr.     (More  freq,  than  Whomever.) 

L  "■Whomeveb  a  (with  or  without  correlative)  : 
cf.  Whosokveb  I. 

c  I4SO  Godstow  Re£^.  606  t>«  seyde  Roger  &  hys  wyfe  &  h>*s 
heyrys  sholde  haue power  to.  .^e  t>e  seyde  loiide  to  whom- 
so-euyr  J»ey  wolden.  15*3  Ld.  Hersers  Froiss.  I.  cccxxv. 
206/1  Wbome  so  euer  he  hytie  full,  wente  to  the  erthe.  iS39 
BihU  (Great)  Gen.  xx%\.  32  With  whome  soeuer  thou  fyndest 
thy  goddes,  let  hym  dye.  i8ia  Bvron  Ch.  Har.  1.  I.  Whom- 
soe'er  along  the  path  you  meet  Bears  in  his  cap  the  badge 
of  criAson  hue.  1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  I.  vi. 
ill  170  Whomsoever  the  electors  choose  they  will  have 
acknowledged  rightful  emperor.  1867  tr.  C'tess  HaJin- 
HoAh's  Fathers  of  Desert  62  ^Vhomsoever  men  serve,  by 
him  will  they  be  guided, 

2.  =  Whomever  b;  cf.  Whosoever  2. 

tfi63i  DoNSE  Semt.  Ixxxviii.  (1649)  II.  64  Whomsoever 
he  washed  first  of  his  Apostles,  he  washed  them  all.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  ix.  1068  O  Eve,  in  evi!  hour  thou  didst  give 
care  To  that  false  Worm,  of  whomsoever  taught  To  counter- 
fet  Mans  voice,  1790  Cowper  Let,  to  S.  Rose  30  Nov.,  The 
zeal  and  firmness  of  your  friendship  to  whomsoever  pro- 
fessed.  x83a  Lewis  Use^Ab.  PoL  Tennsx.  117  A  national 
government  is  when  the  sovereign  power,  by  whomsoever 
exercised,  extends  over  the  whole  country. 

3.  With  loss  of  relative  force :  Any  one  at  all 
(now  rare  or  obs.)  ;  also  qualifying  the  preceding 
word  (now  usually  replaced  by  whatever)  :  cf. 
Whosoever  3  a,  b. 

1584  in  Catk,  Rec.  Soe.  Pub!.  V.  87  To  take  parte  with 
the  Catholike  Church  against  whomesoever.  1609  Sir  E. 
HoBY  Lei.  to  T.  H.  6  To  answere  you,  or  any  Fugitiue 
Romified  Renegado  whomsoeuer.  1641  Milton  Reform,  i. 
33  He  counts  it  lawfull  in  the  bookes  of  whomsoever  to 
reject  that  which  hee  finds  otherwise  then  true.  1856  Haw- 
thorne £;^/.  NotC'bks.  (1870)  II.  114  Overjoyed  at  seeing 
anybody  whomsoever.  1881  Spedding  Even,  with  Ra-.  I. 
130  A  true  soldier,  prepared  to  defend  his  position  against 
whomsoever,  friend  or  enemy. 
^  Used  ungrammatically  for  Whosoever,  chiefly 
by  attraction  to  the  case  of  the  unexpressed  ante- 
cedent (him,  etc.). 

1560  Whitehorne  tr.  Machiavelli's  Art  of  War  84  Thei 
.  .punished  with  death,  whom  so  euer  obserued  not  the  same 
order.  x6ai  Bp.  Mountagu  Diatribx  98  In  him,  whomso- 
euer be  be,  that  shall  abet,  maintaine,  or  broach  them.  1631 
Heylin  St.  George  170  A  man  that  saw  as  cleerely,  as  any 
whomsoever.  1768  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (183^)  II.  437  The 
literal  sense  ought  not  to  be  countenanced, .  .in  whomsoever 
is  susceptible  of  the  other.  1877  Ruskin  Fors  Clav.  Ixxiv. 
VII.  37  They  shall  not  be  impeded  by  whomsoever  it  may  be. 
t  Whcmsome,  pron,  Ohs.  rare""^.  In  4 
quam-sum.  [See  -some.]  The  objective  case  of 
Whosome  :   =  prec.    So  fWhomsome'ver. 

axyxiCursorM.  8379  Giueitto  quam-sum  )>o\x  will.  1502 
Arnoloe  Chron.  Miv,  The  childe  of  whom_  sumeuer  or 
husumeuer,  wherof  they  knowen  not  who  is  fader  nor 
moder. 
t  WllOn  ^,  interrog.  and  reL  pron,  Obs.  Forms : 
1-3  hwon,  hwan,  3  whan,  wan.  [OE.  kwon, 
used  as  instrumental  case  of  kwaet  What.]  In  de- 
pendence on  a  prep.  =  What,  which ;  esp.  in  for 
a;-^{7«  =  because  of  what  or  which,  why,  wherefore. 
C9SO  Littdisf.  Gosp.  Matt,  vi.  31  Quo  o/>eriemury  of  huon 
we  biSon  wrijen.  c  looo  Guthlac  244  Bi  hwon  scealt  3u 
lif^an?  ansa  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1104  He  wi3 
J»one  cyng  jeworhte,  for  hwan  hine  se  cyng  ealles  benaemde, 
c  xsoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  191  pe  ne  hauen  mid  hwan  hie  hem 
werien.  czios  Lay.  2679  Maidene  castel  he  wes  icleoped, 
nat  ich  for  wan  it  was  swa  idon.  a  1350  Owl  /if  Night.  716 
Wostu  to  hwan  man  wes  ibore?  To  J?are  blissi  of  heue[n]- 
ryche.  c  1175  Passion  our  Lord  49  in  O,  E,  Misc.  38 
Mvchel  volk  hym  vulede,  wyte  ye  for  hwon. 
+  Whon  ^j  sb.  and  a.  Obs,  Forms :  i  hwon, 
huon,  3  whon,  wan,  4  qu(h)on(e,  4-6  quhoyn(e. 
[OE.  hwdn^  the  instrumental  case  of  which,  hwine^ 
is  represented  by  Wheen,  After  c  1 200  the  word 
is  exclusively  northern.]     Few,  a  few. 

Construed  in  OE.  (i)  as  a  sb.  or  an  adv.  with  dependent 
genitive^  ^ti)  as  an  adj.  (indeclinable),  in  ME.  as  an  adj.  and 
absol.,  (lii)  as  an  adv.  =  a  little,  a  little  while  (see  b,  c). 

C950  Lindisf.  Gosp,  Mark  p.  3/18  De  septevi  panibus  et 
paucis  pisciculis,  of  seofa  hiafum  &  hwon  lytle  fiscaa.  c  1000 
Sax.  Leechd.  II.  32  5enim  pipor,.&  hwon  sealt  Ibid.^ 
Do  hunises  hwon  to.  4x300  Cursor  M.  17285  paa  quon 
J«t  heild  wit  l>e  Jrair-witt.  Ibid,  19495  O  quoner  p2Xi  o  thre, 
Mai  na  biscop  sacrid  be.  13.,  Ibid.  19782  (GOtt.)  He  bad 
t»a  men  be  all  vte-done,  pat  in  {>at  hus  left  bot  a  quone 
\Cott.  a  fon].  C1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxiv.  {Ahxts)  265 
Certis,  now  are  fundine  quhon  pat  in  ^lat  manere  wald  haf 
done.  137s  Barbour  Bruce  xi.  45  We  ar  quhoyne  agayne 
sa  fcle.  1513  DofGi-AS  /Eneis  x.  l  38  A  few  wordis  on  this 
wys  Jupiter  said.  Bot  nocht  in  quhoyn  wordis  him  answer 
maid  The  fresch  goldyn  Venus. 

b.  Na  whm  (—  OE.  ndteshwdn,    nd  id  fxs 
hw6n),  not  at  all. 

ciaos  Lav.  13203  Nusten  l^a  Bruttes  na  whon  whset  Vor- 
tiger  bxfde  idon. 
C.  A  iitel  wan  (  =  OE.  Iythw6n)  :  a  little  while. 
czaoo  Trin.  Coll,  Horn.  69^  pole  me  louerd  alitelwan  )7at 
ich  bimuroe  mi  sor,  er  ich  wite  to  }>e  J^estere  wunienge. 
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Whon,  obs.  form  of  When,  var.  Wonb. 

Whon,  whone,  obs.  forms  of  One. 

1481  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  103  He  sent  whon  of  hys 
clarkys.  1S30T1NDALE  Lev.  xv.  18  Yfa  woman  lye  with 
soche  a  whone. 

Whonde,  var.  Wond  v.  Obs.-,  to  hesitate. 
Whone,  whon(n)ene,  var.  Whenne  Obs,^ 
whence.  Whonne,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  Win  v. 

Whoo  (hw77),  V.     [Cf.  next.] 

1 1.  trans,  and  intr.  To  hoot.  Obs. 

1599  Porter  Angry  Worn,  Abingt.  H  4,  He  is  gone  vp 
and  downe,  whoing  like  an  Owie  for  thee.  1614  Breton 
/  wonhi  ^  I  zvonUl  not  xx,  All  the  Beggers  in  the  streets 
would  whoo  me. 

2.  intr.  To  utter  the  sound  denoted  by  whoo, 

1872  Darwin  Emotions  ix.  232  A  booing  or  whooing  noise. 
1891  Hardy  Tess  ix,  Pouting  up  that  pretty  red  mouth  to 
whistling  shape,  and  whooing  and  whooing. ..and  never 
being  able  to  produce  a  note. 

WllOO  (hw«),  int.  Also  whooh.  [Variant  of 
IIoo  ?/;/.]  An  exclamation  of  surprise,  grief,  or 
other  emotion;  occas,  an  imitation  of  an  owl's  hoot 
(cf.  Tu-wHOo).  Also  repeated  and  in  Whoo-whoop. 

1608  MiDDLETON  Mad  World  \\\.  ii.  E2,  Wife.  Will  you 
but  heare  a  word  from  mee?  Curtiz,  Whooh.  1683  Vil- 
LiKRS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Rehearsal  v,  i.  (ed.  4)  49  Smi.  I  had 
rather  be  bound  to  Fight  your  Battel,  I  assure  you,  Sir. 
Bayes.  Whoo  1  there's  it  now:  fight  a  Battel?  there's  the 
common  error.  1770  J.  Collier  (Tim  Bobbin)  Wks.  (1862) 
365  On  hearing  the  news  of  his  landlord's  death,  [Abraham] 
only  cried  out,  Whoo-zvho,  whoo-wlwy  ivhoo — .  17B7  Grose 
Prov.  Gloss. y  Whoo,  whoo,  an  interjection,  marking  great 
surprize.  1796  Mme.  D'Arblay  Camilla  iii.  v,  '  Pray,  can 
he  really  read?'  *Whoo  I'  says  I,  'why  he  does  nothing 
else.'  1908  Wevman  Wild  Geese  xviii.  282  He  heard.. the 
'  Whoo !  hoo  I  hoo  !  *  of  owls  beginning  to  mouse  beside  the 
lake.  191^  Mrs.  Stratton.Porter  M.  O'Halloran  xv, 
Whoohoo  It's  so  good,  Mickey  I 

So  Whoo  sb.^  an  utterance  of  this  exclamation,  or 
a  similar  sound,  a  hoot. 

1845  C.  Wilkes  Narr.  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.  II.  199  At  the 
end  of  each  dance  they  finished  with  a  loud  whoo,  or  screech. 
1863  Reade  Hard  Cash  I.  vii.  217  Down  came  the  gale 
with  a  whoo. 

Whoo,  obs.  dial.  f.  hoo^  Heo,  she. 

x688  Shadwell  Sqr.  Alsati.i  in.  i,  Whoo  kisses  daintily ; 
And  whoo  has  a  Breath  like  a  Caw. 

Whoo:  see  WHO/n??/.,  Who /«/.  and  j^..  Whoa, 
Woe.  Whoobub,  Whood(e,  Whoof,  obs.  ff. 
Hubbub,  Hood,  Woof. 

Whoof  (hw«f,  hwuf),  int.  (sb.,  v,).  Also  8 
whuph.  Imitation  of  a  gruff  abrupt  cry  or  noise ; 
as  vb,  to  utter  such  a  cry.  So  Whoogh  (also  as 
exclamation  of  exultation,  etc.). 

0x766  Mrs.  F.Sheridan  Sidney Bidiilph  IV.  75  Whuph  ! 
it  is  past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  1785  Pennant /Jr^r/rc 
Zool.  II.  543  Its  \sc.  a  swan's)  sound  is,  wlwogh,  whoogh, 
very  loud  and  shrill,  but  not  disagreeable.  1815  G.  Eeattif. 
yohn  0'  Arnha^  (1826}  58  At  ilka  thud  and  sough,  They 
cried  *  weel  done  I  — hey  !I  hilloa  !!!  whoogh!!!'  1863 
Speke  Discov.  Nile  60,  I  planted  a  ball  in  the  larger  one 
[sc,  rhinoceros],  and  brought  him  round  with  a  roar  and 
whooh-whooh.  Ibid.  220  A  large  female  [rhinoceros],  .came 
straight  down  whoof-whoofing  upon  me.  1921  A.  S.  M. 
Hutchinson  If  Winter  Comes  iii.  ii.  §3  Whoof  1  He  blew 
a  cyclonic  blast  down  the  speaking  tube. 

Whook't,  obs.  north,  pa.t.  of  Quake  v,'^ 

Whool,  dial.  var.  Weevil  ;  obs.  f.  Wool. 

WllOop  (h?7p),  sb.  Also  6  whoope,  whoup. 
[f.  Whoop  int.\  cf.  Hoop  sb.^ 

1.  An  act  of  whooping  ;  a  cry  of  *  whoop  ! ',  or 
a  shout  or  call  resembling  this ;  spec,  as  used  in 
hunting,  esp.  at  the  death  of  the  game,  or  by 
N.  American  Indians,  etc.  as  a  signal  or  war-cry 
(see  also  War-whoop)  ;  occas.  the  hoot  of  an  owl. 

1600  W,  Watson  Decacordon  (1602)  3  All  with  one  voyce, 
..with  whoopes,  whowes  and  hoobubs,  would  thrust  them 
out.  1620  QuARLES  Feast  for  Worms  §6  When  all  thy 
laughter  shall  be  turn'd  to  Doole  ;.  .Thy  whoops  of  loy,  to 
howles  of  sad  lamenting.  1622  Fletcher  Beggars'  Bush  v. 
i,  I'll  use  My  wonted  whoops,  and  hollows,  as  I  were  A 
hunting  for  'em,  1672  Villiers  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Rehearsal 
v.  i,  Ere  a  Full-pot  of  good  Ale  you  can  swallow.  He's  here 
with  a  whoop,  and  gone  with  a  holla.  1675  in  I.  Mather 
K  Philip's  WariiS62)  246  They  signified  their  sense  of  his 
approach  by  their  whoops  or  watchwords,  a  1700  in  W. 
King  Usef.  Trans.  Philos.  (1709)  44,  I  must  acknowledge 
my  Happiness,  who  in  a  Manuscript  found  the  following 
Verses,.  .Boys,  Boys,  come  out  to  play.  The  Moon  doth 
shine  as  bright  as  day;  Come  with  a  Whoop,  come  with  a 
Call,  Come  with  a  good  will  or  not  at  all.  17^5  Adair 
Amer.  Ind,  276,  I  put  up  the  shrill  whoop  of  friendship. 
Ibid.  277  Instead  of  sounding  the  usual  whoop  of  defiance, 
I  went  on  slowly.  1808  Skurrav  Bidcombe  Hill  9  O'er 
hedge  and  ditch  we  fly,  'Till  the  loud  whoop  proclaims  the 
ended  chase.  1815  Scott  Let,  ig  Jan.  in  Lockhart,  We  are 
much  nearer  neighbours,  and  within  a  whoop  and  a  holla. 
183X  —  Cast.  Dang,  xi,  Something  resembling  the  whoop  of 
the  night-owl.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xxv,  With  a 
joyous  whoop  the  whole  cluster  took  to  their  heels. 

b.  The  characteristic  sonorous  inspiration  fol- 
lowing a  fit  of  coughing  in  whooping-cough. 

Also  applied  to  similar  sounds  (see  quot.  1899). 

18^3  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (ed.  4)  240  A  long  and  labored 
inspiration  then  takes  place,  giving  rise  to  a  crowing  sound 
evidently  due  to  spasm  of  the  glottis;  this  is  the  whoop 
which  enters  into  the  name  of  the  affection,  x85>7  Allbutfs 
Syst.  Med.  II.  239  When  the  whoop  appears  his  power  of 
communicating  the  disease  begins  to  decline.  1899  Ibid. 
VII.  452  Occasionally  the  impediment  is  aggravated  by  the 
occurrence  of  associated  sounds  with  the  stutter,  the  patient 
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emitting  unpleasant  little  whoops,  grunts,  or  whimpering 
sounds  during  his  efforts  to  speak. 

2.  A  form  of  the  game  of  hide-and-seek.  Also 
whoop'hide.     (In  first  quot.  allusively.') 

1708  in  Wittdliam  Papers  (1913)  II.  77  He  will  not  now 
be  dodging  with  the  world  and  playing  at  whoop  with  all 
his  friends.  1861  Miss  Yonge  Stokesley  Seer,  ii,  I  thought 
they  were  to  have  a  great  game  at  whoop.hide.  1869  Latest 
News  26  Sept.  16  He  was  playing  at  whoop. .,  and  to  avoid 
being  discovered  by  a  companion  he  got  upon  some  new 
coping,  which  gave  way. 

Wb.00p  (h/ip),  V.  Forms:  4-7  whope,  5 
whowpe,  5-6  whoupe,  6  whoup,  whooppe, 
whup,  6-7  whoope,  6-  whoop.  [Parallel  with 
Whoop  int. ;  cf.  Hoop  v,'^'\ 

1.  intr.  To  utter  a  cry  of  *  whoop  ! '  or  a  loud 
vocal  sound  resembling  this  ;  to  shout,  hollo  (as  in 
incitement,  summons,  exultation,  defiance,  intimida- 
tion, or  mere  excitement). 

a  1400  Varlt.  j  Ages  233  (Text  B)  And  [the  falconer] 
whopis  hem  [sc.  the  hawks]  to  whirry. . .  He  wharris  & 
whotes  htm  &  whopes  ful  lowde.  c  1450  Merlin  xi.  168 
Whan  he  com  nygh  the  loges  he  shette  a-nother  bolte  ;  and 
whowped  to  the  kynge  Arthur.  1530  Palsgr.  7S1/2,  I 
whoope,  I  call,  j'e  huppe.  Ibid.^  Whooppe  a  lowde,  and  thou 
shake  here  hym  blowe  his  home.  1577  Grange  Golden 
Aphrod.  G  ij  b,  With  lure  I  play  the  Faukner  kinde,  I 
hallowe,  and  I  whoupe,  I  shake  my  fiste,  I  whistle  shrill, 
but  nought  will  make  hir  stoupe.  1583  Melbancke  Fhiio- 
timus  K  iij  b,  I  so  sadlie  syt  whuppinge  all  the  day  vnder 
a  hill.  x6oi  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  4  Commw.  (1603)  91  They 
go  no  round,,  .but.  .one  sentinel  whopeth  vnto  another. 
i  1605  Drayton  Poems  Lyr.  .y  Past.  Eglog  iv.  E  3,  With 
that  the  shepheard  whoop'd  for  icy.  1655  Culpepper,  etc 
Riverins  iii.  i.  06  Others  cannot  hear. .except  the  speakers 
whoop  and  hallow  in  their  Ears.  I'j'j^  Avmr  Amer.  Iml. 
160 To  whoop,  .for  the  warriors  to  come  and  join  him.  x8os 
Wordsw.  *  The  Cock  is  crowing'  15  The  Ploughboy  is 
whooping.  x8i8  Scott  Br.  Lamju.  ix.  The  hunters., 
whooping  and  blowing  a  vtort,  or  death-note.  1854  R.  S. 
Surtees  Handley  Cr.\\\.  (1901)  1. 57  Then  if  they  killed  !— 
..  How  they  holloaed  I  How  they  whooped  !  1883  Good 
Words  Aug.  544/1  They  are  careful  to  whoop  out  before 
'  letting  go'  with  their  slop-pails  or  dust-baskets. 

b.  trans,  with  obj.  of  cognate  meaning  (either 
a  sb.  or  the  actual  words),  or  indef.  it :  To  utter 
with  a  whoop  ;  to  express  by  whooping. 

1576  TuRBERV.  Venerie  127  When  the  harte  is  kylled,  then 
all  the  hunlesmen.. shall  blowe  a  note  and  whoupe  also  a 
deade  note.  X596  Nashe  Saffron  Walden  F2b,_  I  thought 
to  haue  cald  In  a  Cooper.. and  bid  him  hoope  it  about,., 
but  then  I  remembred  mee  the  boyes  had  wnoopt  it  suffi- 
ciently about  the  streetes.  X727  Arbuthnot  John  Bull  iii. 
viii.  62  The  attornies  and  their  clerks,  .whooping  \ed.  1712 
hooping]  and  hollowing.  Long  live  John  Bull.  X775  Adair 
Amer.  Ind.  144  Whooping  their  revengeful  noise.  X840 
Thackeray  BedfordRow  Conspir.  ii,  Six  lawyers'  derks 
might  whoop  a  tipsy  song,  .but  beyond  this  all  was  silence. 
X865  Parkman  Huguenots  iv.  (1875)  44  An  Indian  chief., 
ran  to  meet  them,  whooping  and  clamoring  welcome. 

c.  trans,  with  adv.  or  advb.  phr. :  To  bring, 
summon,  or  urge  by  or  with  whooping. 

a  X400  [see  r].  xs8a  Stanyhurst  j^neis  11.  (Arb.)  63  luno 
.  .furth  from  the  nauye  the  Greek  foas  Dooth  whoup.  x6io 
A.  Cooke  Pope  Joan  10  A  boy.  .who  should  haue  whoopt 
him  out  of  bis  bed.  1854  R.  S.  Surtees  Handley  Cr.  i, 
There  he  stood.,  with  his  fox  grinning  in  grim  death  in  one 
hand .. whooping  and  halloaing.. the  paick  up  to  him.  1893  ■ 
Conan  Doyle  Refugees  xxviii,  The  English  colonists  were 
whooping  on  the  demons  who  attacked  them. 

d.  tratts.  To  shout  at,  hoot  (a  person). 

X690  Drvden  Don  Sebastian  11.  i,  I  shou'd  be  hiss'd  And 
whoop'd  in  Heli  for  that  Ingratitude.  1902  Essex  Weekly 
News  24  Jan.  2/6  When  we  charged  down  on  the  Boers  we 
shouted  and  whooped  them  like  redskins. 

e.  Whoop  it  up  (U.  S.  slang) :  to  create  a  dis- 
turbance ;  to  keep  up  an  excitement  or  revel ;  to 
act  or  work  in  a  stirring  or  rousing  way. 

X884  Harper's  Mag.  LXIX.  473  He  whoops  it  up  with  the 

? lain  people.  X887  T.  Stevens  Around  World  on  Bicycle 
.  II  Tliey  simply,  in  the  language  of  the  gold  fields, '  turned 
themselves  loose',  'made  things  hum ',  and  'whooped  'em 
up '  ai  ound  the  bar-room  of  their  village  for . .  three  days. 

2.  intr.  To  hoot,  as  an  owl.  Also  trans,  as  in 
I  b,  c,  d. 

X658  WiLLSFORD  Natures  Seer.  134  Owls  whooping  after 
Sunset,  and  in  the  night,  foreshews  a  fair  day  to  ensue. 
1677  Tate  Poems  98  Madge  has  whoopt  me  twice  from  her 
Ivy-bound  Oak.  1798  Coleridge  Anc.  Mar,  vii.  v,  The 
owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  below.  iSzi  Clare  VilL  Minstrel 
1 1.  33  The.  owl.,  whoop'd  a  '  good-night'.  1847  Tennyson 
Princess  Concl.  no  Bats  wheel'd,  and  owls  whoop'd.  x86x 
Fane  &  Lytton  TannJiauser  52  Let  the  owl  \Vhoop  the 
high  glories  of  the  noon. 

3.  intr.  To  utter  the  'whoop*  in  whooping- 
cough  :  see  prec.  sb.  1  b.     Also  trans,  as  in  i  c. 

X887  R.  N.Carey  Uncle  Max  xviiL  144  Whooping-cough, 
—why,  he  nearly  whooped  himself  to  death,  i^j  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  II.  242  Young  infants  whoop  seldom. 

Whoop  (h«p),  int.  Also  5  whoppe,  5-6  whope, 
6  whoup,  whup,  6-7  whop,  7  whoope.  [A 
natural  exclamation  consisting  of  a  voiceless  w 
followed  by  a.n  0  or  u  sound,  concluded  by  closure 
of  the  lips.  The  phonetic  significance  of  some 
early  forms  is  uncertain.]  An  exclamation,  or 
representation  of  a  shout  or  cry,  expressing  excite- 
ment, surprise,  derision,  exultation,  incitement,  etc. 

xs68  Hist.  Jacob  ^  Esau  1.  i.  A  iij  b,  Whoup.  Nowe  a 
mischief  on  all  mopyng  fooles  for  mee.  XS89  MarpreL 
Epit.  (1843)  53  Whope  papist,  say  the  puritans,  is  that 
become  scripture  with  you  ?    2596  Hasimgtom  ApoU  £b  8  b, 
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Sir  Raph  Horsey,  nine.  Sir  Hugh  Portman,  ten.  Whop, 
why  howe  nowe  Master  K.  Shiriffes  man?  Here  is  but  ten. 
'599  CuTWODE  Caltha  Poet,  clxxx.  E  7,  The  scantlin  won, 
the  winners  must  cry  whup.  The  goale  is  got,  and  now  the 
game  is  vp.  1603  Dekker  &  CHErrLE  Grissil  iv.  ii.  2128 
Whoope  whether  is  my  brother  basket-maker  gone?  162a 
Massinger  &  Dekker  Vir^,  Mart.  11.  i,  Dor.  Whisper  but 
to  mine  eare,  and  you  shall  furnish  them.  flir.  Whisper, 
nay,  Lady,  for  my  part  lie  cry  whoope.  1638  Brathwait 
Bartiaiees  Jml.  in,  (1876)  Fj,  Whup  (Faustulus)  all  draw 
ny  thee  That  doe  love  thed;  1677  W.  Hughes  Man  of 
Sin  III.  iiu  94  Joceline  tells,  that  St.  Patrick  did.. fast.. 
a  whole  Lent  together. ..Whoop  !  but  St.  Aidan,  (as  Cap- 
grave  tells  us,)  fasted  full  fifty  days.  1691  Mrs.  D'Anvebs 
Academia  22  Whop  Sir,  thought  I,  and  what  ado's  here? 
1810  Scott  Ladyo/ L.vi.y^^tt  whoop.  Jack  I  kissGilUan 
the  quicker.  iSao  Keats  Cap  ^  Bells  ixxv,  She  clapped  her 
hands  three  times  and  cried  out  *  Whoop '.  1848  Dickens 
Dombey  Iv,  'Halloa!  whoop!  Halloa!  Hi  I '  Away,  at  a 
gallop.  1896  H.  G.  Wells  WfueU  of  Chance  iv,  Whoop  for 
Freedom  and  Adventure  I 

b.  Coupled  with  another  interjection  or  with  a 
vocative  in  an  allusive  phrase. 

c  1450  Mankind  600  in  Macro  Plays  22  Whope  I  who  I 
Mercy  hath  hrokyn  hys  neke-kycher  a-vows.  Ibid.  713.  26 
Hay,  doog  !  hay,  whoppe  !  whoo  I  go  yowur  wey  lyghtly  ! 
1592  Nashk  Strange Newes  F  2  b,  And  cry  kulleloo,  kulleloo, 
with  whup  hoo,  there  goes  the  Ape  of  TuUy.  1593  Harvey 
Pierce's  Super,  178  The  whoop-hooe  of  good  boyes  in 
London  streetes.  1596  Nashe  Saffron  WalHen  X  2  b.  So 
would  hee  haue  writte  Hanieys  whoope  diddle,  or  the  non- 
suting,  or  vncasing  of  the  animaduerttser.  1598  R.  Bernard 
tr.  Terence^  Andria  iil  i,  Whup,  hoida  :  what,  in  all  hast  ? 
1605  Shaks.  Lear  i.  iv.  245  Whoop  lugge  I  loue  thee.  x6ai 
B.  JoNSON  Maigue  Gypsies  Wks,  (1640)  68  The  ballet  of 
Whoope  Barnibie.  1634  Heywood  &  Brome  Lane.  Witches 
IV.  i,  G  2,  Whoope,  whurre,  heres  a  sturre.  1678  Dryden 
Limberham  v.  i,  Whoop  Holiday !  our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Giles,  most  welcome  I  x688  Holme  Armoury  11. 
176/t  Whoop,  IVhpoo,  b  the  Shepherds  call  or  cry,  to  call 
the  Sheep  together. 

Whoop(e :  see  Hoop  sb^^  sb.^  Also  in  comb, 
f  Whoopcat,  "Whoophoopor  [of.  hoopoop  s.v. 
Hoopoe]  =  Hoop  j^.3  i. 

1694  MoTTEUx  Rabelais  v.  ix.  41  O'  my  word  this  is 
a  filthy  Whoophooper.  Tush,  speak  softly,  said  v^dituus,. . 
he  has  a  pair  of  Ears,.. What  then,  rctum'd  Panurge,  so 
hath  a  Whoopcat. 

WllOOper  (h«-p3j).  Also  7  whopper,  [f. 
Whoop  v.  +  -eb  i.]  A  person  or  animal  that 
whoops,     a.  gen,    (See  also  Hooper*  i.) 

i8a6  SotTTHEV  Lei.  to  N.  White  11  Feb.,  Two  of  my 
wboopers  still  favour  us  with  a  little  kennel-music.  X908 
Acaaemy  27  June  926/3  The  whoopers  and  the  screamers 
and  the  female  stump-orators. 

b.  spec.  The  wild  or  whistling  swan,  Cygntis 
musicus  {ferus)  :  also  whooper  swan*  (See  also 
Hoopeb2  3.) 

x66o  May  AccomPl.  Cook  (1665)  917  Turkey,  Swan,  Goose, 
Bustard,  Crane,  Whopper,  wilde  Geese,  Brarid-Gcese,,  .and 
many  more.  1880  Baring-Goi;ld  Mthalah  1,  Occasionally 
the  wbooper  swan  sounds  his  loud  trumpet.  1889  BlacJhv. 
Mag.  Dec  828  The  whooper  is  the  largest  of  our  wild 
swans.  190a  H.  W.  Tompkins  Highways  llert/ordsh.  v. 
104  A  pair  of  whooper  swans  frequented  Water  End  near 
Great  Gaddesden. 

Wliooping  (hzrf'pig),  vbl.sb.  [f.  Whoop  v.  + 
-ikg'.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Whoop.  (Cf. 
Hoopino  vbl.  j*.2) 

?  160s  Drayton  Poemt  Lyr.  0r  Pasi*^  Mmn  m  Moone  I  z. 
With  Euilty  conscience . .  That  oft  they  start  at  whooping  of 
an  owTe.  1657  G.  Thorni-ky  Daphnis  4-  Chloe  139  The 
clattering  of  the  Oars,  the  wliooping  of  the  Sea-men.  184a 
Tennysom  St.  Sim.  Styl.  32  The  whoopings  of  the  owl. 
1854  Dickens  Hard  T*  11.  i,  The  whooping  of  boys,  the 
barking  of  dogs. 

WllOO'pillg,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -INO  2.] 
a.  That  whoops ;  esp.  in  whooping  crane,  the 
large  white  crane  of  N.  America,  Cms  ameruana ; 
whooping  swan  =  Whooper  b,  b.  Of  a  sound 
or  cry :  Of  the  nature  of  a  whoop.  (Cf.  Hooping 
///,a.2) 

1757  Phil,  Trans,  LI.  78  An  hideotu  whooping  noise,  like 
that  of  a  child  in  a  chin^cough.  1775  Auaib  Amtr.  Imi. 
.93  Suspicion,  that  he  >fras  sent  to  shoot  mcas  soon  as  he 
heard  the  whooping  death-signal.  1791  W.  Bartram  Ciri?. 
Una  433  The  great  and  beautiful  whooping  crane.  1839 
LoNGP.  Wrtck  of  H esperus  xvii,  A  whooping  billow  swept 
the  crew  Like  icicles  from  her  deck.  185s  Macgilxjvray 
Brit.  Birds  I V.  650  Cygnits  musicus.  The  Whooping  Swan. 
1805  Jas.  Prior  Renu  xix,  A  band  of  whistling,  whooping 
lads  playing  at  stalky. 

WilOOping-COWghChfi-piqik^Oi'lienowpreva- 

Icnt  si.elling  of  Hooiing-oodoh. 

1739  Mrs.  E.  Montagu  Corr.  (1906)  L  37  One  little  boy 
had  whooping  cough.  1755  Johnson,  llooping,ctmgk^.  .{ot 
whooping  cough,  from  hoof^  to  shout).  1873  SptNCER  Study 
Socioi.  iii.  55  Will  it..lwB  carried  off  by  scarlet  fever  or 
whooping.cough  T 

Wnoopubb,  obs.  form  of  Hubbdb. 

Whoor(e,  Whoorlsh:  see  Whore,  Whobr, 
Whobish.  Whoorlbat,  var.  Whiblbat  Obs, 
Whoos,  obs.  f.  Whose. 

Whoosh  (hw»?f,  hwo/),  v,  [Imitative ;  the  vowel 
expressing  a  dnller  sound  than  that  of  Whish.] 
intr.  To  utter  or  emit  a  dull  soft  sibilant  sound, 
like  that  of  something  mshing  through  the  air. 
So  'Whoosh  sb.,  a  sound  of  this  nature  (also  re- 
duplicated). 

1856  Dickens  Ltt.  to  Wilkit  Collins  13  July,  The  boys . . 
whooshing  and  crying  (after  tigerish  cat  No.  2) ;  '  French  I  * 
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*  Here  she  comes  ! '  1906  '  Q  '  Mayor  of  Troy  vii,  With 
a  whoo-sh  a  rocket  leapt  into  the  air.  191$  —  Nicky^Nan 
ix,  Whenever  her  brush  intromitted  its  harsh  whoosh- whoosh. 
1917  Black7v,  Mag.  July  47/2  Huge  projectiles  whooshed 
noisily  through  the  air. 

Whoosher,  obs.  var.  husher :  see  after  Hush  z/.i 

Whoosht,  obs.  var.  Husht  :  see  Whosht. 

t  Whoot.  Also  5  whwte,  6  whought.  Obs, 
variant  of  Hoot  sb.  and  v. 

c  14*5  Cast,  Persev.  1939  in  Macro  Plays  135,  I  here  an 
hydowse  whwtynge  on  hyt  [cf.  howte  /.  1927].  1542 
Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  97  Hchearde  all  the  whole  ci tee 
whoughtyng  and  shoughtyng . .  with  ioye  and  solace,  a  i6io- 
1750  [see  Hoot  sb.  and  r.]. 

Wlioot(e,  obs.  forms  of  Hot  a. 

Whoo-whoop,  who-whoop  (h«h?7p),  int. 
and  sb.  Also  7  whoo-whup,  8-9  whooup,  9 
who-oop,  who(o)-hoop.  The  shout  of  huntsmen 
at  the  death  of  the  game  ;  hence  allusively  in  phr. 
to  be  ivhoo-whoop  withy  to  be  *  all  up  with '.  Hence 
Whoo-whoop  V.  (in  quot.  trans,  to  kill  with  a 
shout  of  *  whoo-whoop  I '). 

1611  CoTCR.,  Forhuy  a  whoo-whup  j  or,  the  call.,  or 
whooping  of  huntsmen  at  the  death  of  their  chace.  1677 
N,  Cox  Gentl.  Rear.  i.  (ed.  2)  81  If  a  Buck  a  double,  if 
a  Stag  a  treble  Mort  blown  by  one,  and  then  a  whole 
Recheat  in  Consort  by  all  that  have  Horns;  and  that 
finished,  immediately  a  general  Whoo  whoop.  ^  1746  J. 
Collier  (Tim  Bobbm)  View  Lane.  Dial.  Wks.  (1862)  p. 
XXXV,  Yoan  be  bong'd  or  some  Mischief  on  then  aw'll  be 
whooup  with  o'efeath  1  1798  Sporting  Mag.  XI.  3  At  the 
very  moment  of '  Who  !  Whoop  ! '  a  view  halloo  was  given 
by  a  third.  i8ta  Ibid.  XXXIX.  56  They  who-ooped  him 
{sc.  a  fox]  without  a  hound  missing.  x8»5  Ibid.  (N.  S.)  XV. 
357  It  will  sooner  or  later  be  whoo-hoop  with  us  all.  x886 
Forests  sporting  NotesXW.  155  Aloud,  clear 'Who- whoop  I' 
from  Jack,  who  has,  as  it  were,  dropped  from  the  skies  just 
in  time  to  take  the  cub  from  the  hounds. 

Whop  (hwpp),  sb.  colloq,  or  vulgar.  Also  5 
whapp,  9  whap.  [f.  next.  Cf.  Wapj^.I]  An  act 
of  whopping  ;  a  heavy  blow  or  impact ;  a  bump. 

c  1440  y'ork  Myst.  xxxiu.  199  For  a  whapp  so  he  whyned 
and  whesid  And  ^itt  no  lasshe  to  ^  lurdan  was  lente. 

a  1825  FoRBY  Voc.  E.  A  nglia,  Whop^  IVhap^  a  heavy  blow. 
X905  H.  G.  Wells  Kifps  i.  iv.  5  i  'I  was  coming  downhill,' 
..explained  the  bicyclist,..'  I  came  rather  a  whop.' 

Wliop  C^^rp)*  ^-  (j^')  Forms  :  5  whappe, 
6,  9  whap,  8-  whop,  (9  wap,  wop),  [Variant  of 
\Vap  v.^ :  see  Wh.] 

1.  trans.  To  cast,  pull  out,  etc  violently ;  to 
take  or  put  suddenly,  dial. 

CX400  Destr.  Troy  4743  The  grekes..With  alblasteris 
also  amyt  full  streght,  Whappet  in  wharles,  whellit  the 
pepull.  14..  Sir  Beues  (N.)  1899  [Beuesis  swerd  anon]  out 
wliappid.  X7«t  Ramsay  Ode  to  the  Pk —  55  Frae  her  fair 
Finger  whop  a  Ring.  1715  — Gentle  Sheph.  in.  ii.  He., 
whops  out  a  Book.  1819  Brockktt  N.  C.  Gloss,  (ed.  2), 
Whopt,  Whupt,  piitjplaced— embracing  the  idea  of  whipped, 

*  He  whopt  his  foot  on't.*  1904  Westm.Gaz.  19  Nov.  5/2  He 
just  whopped  up  the  papers  outof  my  han'  an' away  wi'  him, 

t  b.  intr.  To  beat,  throb ;   ^  Quap  v.  Obs. 
CX440  Partonopt  6446  (Univ.  ColL  MS.)  His  bert  so  sore 
ganne  whappe  tho, 

2.  trans.  To  strike  with  heavy  blows;  to  beat 
soundly,  flog,  thrash,  belabour  (a  person  or  animal; 
rarely^  an  inanimate  object),  coUoq.  or  vulgar, 

1575  Dej^os.  Durham  (Surtees)  292  The  said  James  con- 
tynewed  m  his  raidge,  bragging  and  swerynge,and  said  that 
he  wold  '  whapp  his  coott."  a  1815  Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia, 
Whop,  Whap,  to  beat  severely,  1837  Dickens  Picktv. 
XXXV,  'Ain't  nobody  to  be  whopped  for  takin'  this  here 
liberty,  sir?  '  said  Mr.  Wellcr.  x84a  I^over  Handy  Andy 
xviii.  Half  a  dozen  strapping  fellows  carrying  . .  tea-trays 
which  they  whopped  after  the  manner  of  a  Chinese  gong. 
1848  Thackeray  Bk.  Snobs  xxvii,  '  If  youll  come  across, .. 
and  take  your  coat  off,  I'le  give  you  such  a  wapping  as 
you've  never  had  since  the  last  time  I  did  it ' . .  *  Wap  one  of 
your  own  weight,*  Mr.  Snapper  said.  1869  W.  S.  Gilbert 
*Bab'  Ball.,  Prince  Agib  xv,  I  was  fastened  to  the  floor, 
While  a  mercenary  wopped  me  with  a  will !  X890  Henty 
With  Lee  in  Virg.  xviii,  Mother  would  whop  me  if  I  came 
back  without  the  basket. 

b.  fg.  To  overcome,  vanquish,  defeat  utterly 
(with  literal  blows,  or  in  a  contest  of  any  kind) ; 
hence,  to  surpass  or  excel  greatly:  »  Beatz/,i  10. 
colloq.  or  vulgar. 

X836  (HooTosJ  Bilberry  Thurland  I.  342  He  corned  to  bo 
a  reg'lar  cock  o'  tb'  walk,  for  he  whopped  all  th'  cocks  they 
could  bring  to  him.  xJ^jx  Kincslev  Yeast  ix,  Fourteen 
men..as'll  play  the  whole  vale  to  cricket,  and  whap  them. 
1865  J.  Hatton  Bitter  Sweets  iii,  Nelson,  as  was  a  British 
General  and  wopped  the  French. 

3.  The  vb.-stem  used  as  adv. :  With  a  '  whop ' ; 
with  a  sudden   movement  or  impact ;   *  bump ', 

*  flop  *,     Also  as  int. 

i8ia  W.  Tennamt  Anster  F.  iv.  xxix,  Whap  1  there  sinks 
another  !  X870  E.  Peacock  Ralf  Skirl,  xviii,  In  less  time 
than  you  can  think,  wop  comes  a  big  black  thing  down.. as 
big  as  the  stone  of  a  cheese.press.  1905  H.  G.  Wells 
Kipps  L  vi.  5  6  He  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  in  profound 
meditation,  and  his  boots  fell '  whop  '  and  *  whop '  upon  the 
floor,  with  a  long  interval  between  each  'whop. 

Whop(e,  obs.  ff.  Hoop  sb.^  and  r.i,  Whoop. 

Whopper  (hw/?'p3j).  colloq.  or  vulgar.  Also 
w(h)apper,  wopper.     [f.  Whop  v.  +  -eb  1.] 

1.  Something  uncommonly  large  of  its  kind  ;  a 
very  big  thing,  animal,  or  person.  (Cf.  Thumper 
3,  Whaokkr  a.) 

X785  Grose  Diet.  Vulgar  T.,  Wkapper^  a  largje  man  or 
woman.      1787  —  Prov.  Gloss.,  Whapper,  any  thing  large, 
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a' thumper.  1834  Mabrvat  Peter  Simple  xxxv.  We  had  to 
pass  some  whoppers,  . .  but  nothing  would  suit  Nelson  but 
this  four.decked  ship.  1854  R.  S.  Surteks  HandleyCr.  xv, 
We  killed  the  fox — my  eyes,  such  a  wopper  I 

b.  spec.  A  great  lie,  a  monstrous  falsehood. 


per  I  Thou'rt  silver  plated  upon  copper.  1870  'A.  R. 
Hope  *  Jify  Schoolboy  Fr.  xiv.  He  thinks  it's . .  better  to  get 
a  licking  than  to  tell  a  whopper. 

2.  One  who  whops,    (in  mod.  Diets.) 

Whopper-jawed,  erron.  spelling  of  wapper- 
jawed  adj.  (see  Wapi'Er  a.). 

i860  T.  Parker  in  Life  ft  Corr,  (1863)  II.  428  This  sheet 
is  ruled  as  whopper.jawed  as  some  women  cut  their  bread. 

Whopping  (hw(;'pii)),  vbl.  sb.  colloq.  or  vulgar, 
[f.  Whop  v,  +-ing1.]  The  action  of  the  verb 
Whop  ;  a  severe  beating  or  flogging ;  hence,  an 
overwhelming  defeat.     Also  attrtb, 

1811  Sporting  Mag,  XXXIX.  139  An  athletic  Notting- 
hamshire man,  who.. gave  very  unfavourable  specimens  of 
wapping  talent,  iBiZIdid.  (N.  S.)  II.  i8g  He  wanted  a  good 
wapping  and  he  had  got  it.  1838  Dickeks  O.  Twist  xlit, 
I  should  like  to.  .have  the  whopping  of  'em.  1885  Mrs.  C. 
Praed  Head  Stat,  xvii,  Blue.eyed  fair.haired  little  girls 
who  never  fell  into  tantrums  or  wanted  whopping. 

Who'ppinff,  ///.  a.  colloq,  or  vulgar,  [f.  as 
prec.  -I-  -ING  'K\  That  whops ;  almost  always^/fj'. 
that  is  a  '  whopper ' ;  abnormally  large  or  great ; 
'  whacking ',  '  thumping '. 

Rarely  spec,  (a)  monstrously  false ;  {b)  of  surpassing  ex. 
cellence^  uncommonly  good,  first-rate.  Also  quasi-af/p.  = 
hugely,  immensely. 

a  1625  R.  G.  in  Stanley  Papers  I.  (Chetham  Soc.)  50  Our 
Chroniclers  . .  stowed  their  volumes  with  wapping  Tales  of 
my  Liord  Maiors  Horse.  1706  E.  Ward  IVooden  IVorld 
Diss.  (1708)  98  See  him  in  bad  Weather,  in  his  Fur.Cap  and 
wbapping  large  Watch-Coat.  1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  xxiii, 
A  wapping  weaver  he  was,  and  wrought  my  first  pair  o' 
hose.  1836  Haliburton  Clockm.  Ser.  I.  xvii.  (1839)  61 
What  a  wappin  large  place  that  would  make.  1851  Amer. 
Mag.  Nov.  113  A  couple  of  'whopping '  pumpkin  stories. 
1869  Punch  31  July  34/1  That's  a  wopping  majority  against 
us.  i88z  Freeman  in  Stephens  Li/e  4-  Lett.  (1893)  II.  224 
TTie  Turk  comes  down  with  a  whopping  bit  of  oppression 
DOW  and  then,  but  leaves  you  alone  between  whiles. 

Whopstraw  (hw()-p|Str§).  dial.  [f.  Whop  v, 
{dial.  '  to  make  up  straw  into  bundles '  E.D.D.) 
+  Straw  sb.'\    A  country  bumpkin. 

x8az  Clare  Fi7/.  Minstrel  Ixvii,  The  bumptious  Serjeant 
struts  before  his  men.  And  '  clear  the  ro.id,  young  whop- 
straws  1 '  will  he  say.  1850  '  H.  Hieover  '  Pract.  Horsem. 
iii.  43  '  Here  cooms  a  flyer  *,  .cries  some  whapstraw. 

Whor,  obs.  form  of  Where. 

Whorage  (ho'-rAi^).  dial.  [f.  Whobe  sb.  + 
-AQE.]     A  company  of  whores  or  low  women. 

1891  Hardy  Tess  x,  If  I  had  known  you  was  of  that  sort, 
1  wouldn't  have  so  let  myself  down  as  to  come  with  such 
a  whorage  as  this  is  I 

Whorcop :  see  Whohecop. 

Whord,  obs.  form  of  Hoard. 

Whore  (tow),  sl>.  Forms:  1-6  bore,  2-3 
heore,  4-6  hoore,  houre,  5-6  hour,  6  howr(e, 
howir,  hoare,  6-7  whoor(e,  whoar,  6-  whore  ; 
Sc.  4-6  huir,  4-7  (9  arch.)  huro,  (6  hwr, 
huire) ;  in  comb.  2-7  hor-,  5  hoer-,  6  hoor-, 
whvire-,  wor-,  6-7  whor- ;  Sc.  5-7  hur-,  6  huyr-, 
hwyr-.  [Late  OE.  hire,  corresp.  to  (M)LG.  hdre, 
MDu.  hi>ere{l)\.i.  hoer),  OHG.  kuora{yiRG.  huere, 
G.  hure),  ON.  hira  :-  OTeut.  *xoron-,  f.  root 
represented  also  by  ON.  hirr,  Goth,  hdrs  adulterer, 
OFris.  h6r{3\io  overhdr,  urhdr),  OHG.  hiior,  ON. 
hir  adultery,  MLG.  hone,  MDu.  huerre,  OHG. 
huotra  adulterer  (:—  *xorjon-),  and  OFris.  (pver)- 
hdra  to  fornicate,  MDu.  hoeren,  OHG.  huorSn  (G. 
hiiren),  ON.  h6ra,  Goth.  hdriiiSn  ;  Indo-Enr.  qSr- 
appears  in  L.  cams  dear,  Olr.  cara  friend,  caraim 
I  love,  l-ettish  kiirs  lascivious. 

From  the  late  occurrence  of  OE.  hire,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  it  was  a.  ON.  hira,  together  with  hir 
adultery,  hircwene  (ON.  hirkona)  adulteress,  hir- 
dim  Whobkdom,  hiring  whoremonger  being  in 
that  case  an  English  formation  from  it  with  -INO  3. 

The  pronunciation  (huw),  now  dialectal,  is  the 
normal  phonetic  representative  of  OE.  hire ;  it 
was  widespread  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  and 
continued  into  the  19th  century  ;  Smart  states  that 
it '  is  by  no  means  universal  or  even  common,  yet 
it  is  sanctioned  by  good  authority,  and  may  be 
adopted,  as  Walker  says,  when  we  wish  to  soften 
the  coarse  effect  of  a  coarse  word '.  The  variation 
of  (hO»j)  and  (ho»i)  is  due  to  the  presence  of  >■;  cf. 
moor  (muoj,  mow)  and  the  modern  tendency  to 
substitute  (o»)  for  (ua)  in  pmre,  sure,  and  the  like. 

For  the  spelling  with  •uoh,  which  became  current  in  the  i6th 
century,  see  Wh. 

Whore  is  now  confined  to  coarse  and  abusive 
speech,  except  in  occas.  echoes  of  historical  expres- 
sions, as  the  whore  of  Babylon.  The  compounds 
are  for  the  most  part  obs.  or  arch.] 

1.  A  woman  who  prostitutes  herself  for  hire ;  a 
prostitute,  harlot. 

a  iioo  Aldhetm  Gloss  I.  2940  (Napier  79/2)  Frostituta 
ptltax,  i.  meretrix  ^uat  prostat,  i,  mendax,  leas  fyrnhicse, 
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bore.  /M(^.  3399.  8g/i  ^inv/rrinirm,  horena.  ctiy^LamB, 
Homu  103  He  ..  maceS  of  cristes  leoman  heoranna  leoman. 
((ji^  I  Ow.  vi.  15  T^itns  Ckristi  membra^  faciam  membra 
tmtrtiricis  T\  c  i«oo  Trim,  Coll.  Hom.  29  5**^  t'"  •  -  '^****  rum- 
hiLiided  to  glewtnen  and  to  bores,  a  1300  Cursor^  M.  26S55 
Hore  orolccrer,  or  logolour,  Hot  ^i  ^r  mister  wille  forsak, 
ForfiiUpeDantesmen  sal  l>am  tak.  c\jfio\\'\CLwSel.  H'ks. 
in.  310  Whannetwej-nchorissto'vedewhos  was )« child  |>at 
lyvedc  1381  —  Lttif  xv.  30 This  thi  sone,  which  deuouride 
his  substaunce  with  boons.  X483  Calk.  Angl.  192/a  An 
Hure,  r^/ a  common  woman.  1546  J.  Heywood  Prcv,  ii. 
YU.  (1S67)  71  Hop  hoore,  pipe  theefe.  X595  in  Maxtl.  Club 
Misc  I.  73  Ane  ressavear  of  huiris  and  harlottis  in  her  hous. 
IS97  Soaks,  a  Hen.  /F,  iii.  ii-  338  (Qo.)  The  whores  cald  him 
mandrake.  xSm  Lithgow  Treso,  11.  68  Let  men  take  heed 
of  Lais,  Corinths  whoore.  lyaS  Young  Lozie  Fame  i.  67 
The  whore  U  |»oud  ber  beauties  arc  the  dread  Of  peevish 
virtue,  and  the  marriage-bed.  1894  Kipx-Ing  Seven  Seas, 
Tkd  *  Mmry  Glcster  *  76  Your  rooms  at  college  was  beastly— 
more  like  a  whored  tnan  a  man's. 

b.  More  generally :  An  unchaste  or  lewd  woman ; 
a  fornicatress  or  adulteress.  To  play  the  whore 
(of  a  woman),  to  commit  fornication  or  adultery. 

In  early  use  often  as  a  coarse  term  of  abuse.  Occas.  (esp. 
with  possessive)  applied  opprobriously  to  a  concubine  or 
kept  mistress ;  also  wth  distinguishing  epithet  to  a  catamite. 

CIB05  Lav.  7028  Nes  nan  swa  god  wif  i  l>on  londe  Jw  he 
walde . .  )>et  he  ne  makede  bore,  c  xaso  Gen.  ^  Ex,  4082 
He  slu?  Zabri..Hise  here  bi-ne3e  and  him  abuuen.  1107 
R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  5661  A  fol  womman  in  spousbruche  he 
huld  vnder  is  wif.  Sein  dunston  him  sede  wel  )>at  it  was 
a  lu)»er  lif...Wro|>  was  {>e  kin^  &  is  hore  )>at  he  hor  folie 
wi^ede.  £1440  Gesta  Rom.  1.  3,  I  knowe  well  [rat  my  wif 
is  an  bore,  15^  in  Lett.  Suppr.  Monast.  (Camden)  58  The 
pope. .  gave  hym  licens  to  kepe  an  bore.  >535  Coverdale 
Ezek.  xvi,  28  Thou  hast  played  the  whore  also  with  the 
Assirians.  1547  Burgh  Rec.  Stirling  (1887)  I.  48  Marioun 
Ray  amerciat  for  trubling  of  Agnes  Hendersoun,  calland  hir 
huir  and  theiff.  1561  Child-Marriages  78  Beynge  de- 
maundid  why  she  did, . .  contrary  to  the  Lawe  of  wedlocke, 
play  the  hoore.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  i.  iv,  137  Leaue  thy 
drinke  and  thy  whore.  x6o6  —  Tr,  ^  Cr.  v.  1.  20  Ther... 
Thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles  male  Varlot  Patro.., 
What's  that?  Ther,  Why  his  masculine  Whore.  1694 
MoTTEUx  Rabelais  V.  Pantagr.  Prognost.  237  Ingles,  Frica- 
trices,  He«whores.  1737  Gay  Begg.  Op.  i.  iv,  Gamesters  and 
Highwaymen  are  generally  very  good  to  their  Whores,  but 
they  are  very  Devils  to  their  Wives.  1749  Chesterf.  Let. 
to  Son  7  Feb.,  Achilles, .bad  so  little  regard  for  his  country, 
that  he  would  not  act  in  defence  of  it,  because  he  had 

quarrelled  with  Agamemnon  about  a  w e.    1817  Selwyn 

Lava  Nisi Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  1160  Calling  a  married  woman 
or  a  single  one  a  whore  is  not  actionable,  because  fornication 
and  adultery  are  subjects  of  spiritual  not  temporal  censures. 
(Referring  toacase,an.  170-,  in  Raymond's  ^e/.  (1743)1004.] 

trans/.  1575  Gammer  Gnrton  i.  iii,  Gyb,  our  cat,  in  the 
milke-pan  she  spied,.' Ah,  bore  I  out,  thefe  1*  she  cryed 
aloud.  1607  TopSELL  Four-/,  Beasts  "j^s  Their  Epithites. . 
attributed  vnto  them  [sc.  wolves]  among  seueral  Authors  are 
..demonstrations  of  their  disposition;  as  sowre,  wilde, .. 
fierce,  bold,  greedy,  whoare,  flesh-eater. 

2.  Jig. ;  spdc.  in  biblical  use,  applied  to  a  corrupt 
or  idolatrous  community  (cf.  ^VHOREDOM  2),  and 
hence  in  controversial  use,  esp.  in  phr.  ike  whore 
of  Babylon^  to  the  Church  of  Rome  (in  allusion  to 
Rev.  xvit.  I,  5,  etc.). 

138a  WvcLiF  Nahum  iii.  ^  The  hoore  fair  and  able  [1611 
wel-fauoured  harlot],  . .  whiche  solde  folkis  in  her  forny- 
caciouns.  —  Rev,  xvii.  i  The  dampnacioun  of  the  greet 
hoore  (i6x_i  Whore ;  R.  V.  1881  harlot], . .  with  whiche  ky nges 
of  erthe  diden  fomycacioun.  1530  Tindale  Pract.  Prelates 
F  V  b.  The  greate  baude  the  hore  of  babylon  \sc.  the  Pope]. 
^1540  Pilgr,  T.  342  in  Tkynne's  Animadv.  (1875)  86  Of 
antichristes  fall  I  will,  .sum-thing  tell;  &  of  this  howr,  this 
leyder  to  hell.  ?  1545  BrinklowC^^w//.  xiii.  (1874)  30  That 
abhomynable  whore  of  Babylon  (Rome  I  meane).  163a 
Lithgow  Trav.  iv.  139, 1  may  say  of  Constantinople..  ;  A 
painted  Whoore.  ^  <:  1640  in  Maidment  Sc.  Pasquils  (1868) 
133  So  you  to  Christian  Kings  shall  break  the  ground,  To 
loath  the  scarlet  whoor.  C1646  Miltom  Sonn.  Forcers 
Consc.  3  Because  you  have  thrown  of  your  Prelate  Lord, . . 
To  seise  the  widdow'd  whore  Pluralitie.  1684  Southkrne 
Disappointm,  11.  i.  But  if  her  thoughts  run  foul,  her  mind's 
a  Whore.  1704  C.  Leslie  Wol/Stript  (ed.  4)  31  They  call 
her  Episcopacy  a  Ragg  of  the  Whore.  1743  H.  Walpole 
Lei.  to  Mann  3  Oct.,  He  would  have  piqued  himself  on 

callinfj  the  Pope  the  w e  of  Babylon.      x8i8  Scott  Rob 

Roy  XIX,  Image  worship,  and  surplices,  and  sic  like  rags  o' 
the  muckle  bure  tliat  sitteth  on  seven  hills. 

3.  t  Whore^s  son^  son  of  a  whore  =  WHOBpsoN. 
fVhore' s  dird  (zho  as  one  word,  and  dial,  wosbird) : 
properly,  the  child  [see  Bird  i  c]  of  a  whore,  a 
bastard ;  but  usually  as  a  mere  vulgar  term  of 
abuse  or  reprobation.     So  whore's  killing. 

c  X500  Melusine  300  He  cryed  with  a  hye  voys, . .  •  hourys 
none  &  fals  geaunt,  comme  speke  with  me  1  *  1673  J. 
\V[ade]  Vinegar  ^  Mustard  {1873)  17  Thou  was  a  base 
whore's  bird.  1675  Char.  0/  Tovm-Gallant  5  He  admires 
the  Eloquence  of,  Son  of  a  Whore,,  .and  therefor  applyes  it 
to  every  thin§  ;  So  that  if  his  Pipe  be  faulty, . .  Tis  a  Son 
of  a  Whore  Pipe.  1694  Echard  Plautus  9  They'd  set  some 
sturdy  Whores  bird  to.  .beat  out  ha*f  a  dozen  o'  my  Teeth. 
a  X700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Whores-kitling,  a  Bastard. 
'^u'-  ^"?,*?'  ^'  Presn/s  Amusem.  21  Another  Son  of 
a  Whore  yells  louder  than  Homer's  Stentor.  1701  Sedley 
Grumbler  \.  1,  I  will  first  let  you  see  how  I  am  serv'd  by 
this  whoresbird.  177a  Graves  Spir.  Quix.  iv.  ix,  D— mn 
you  all  together,  for  a  pack  of  whores-birds  as  you  are ! 
X857  Hughes  Tom  Brown  i.  ii,  'Imp'dent  old  wosbird  '' 
says  be, '  I'll  break  the  bald  head  on  un.'  1891  Hardy  Tess 
XXI,  Jack  Dollop,  a  'hor's-bird  of  a  fellow. 

4.  Comb.,  as  whore-call,  -haunter  i  whore-like 
adj. ;  wJiorc-hunt  v.,  intr.  to  go  after  whores, 
practise  fornication :  so  whore-hunter,  -hunting 
(also/^. ;  in  quot.  1714,  spying  after  whores  to 
extort  hash-money);   f  whore-keeper,  one  who 
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keeps  company  with  whores,  a  fornicator;  fwhore- 
man,  a  fornicator  ;  f  whore-play  [Plat  sb.  6  c], 
intercourse  with  whores,  fornication ;  whore-sty 
{nonce-wd.),  a  brothel ;  f  whore-toU,  a  payment 
made  by  way  of  compounding  for  fornication  or 
concubinage. 

a  x69a  Shadwell  Volunteers  v,  i,  These  Fiddles  are  Fop- 
Calls,  and  •Whore-Calls.  1580  Orders/or  Orphanes  A  iv, 
If  any  manchilde  be  a  Thiefe,  or  a  Fellon,  or  a  common 
*whore  haunter.  X597  Beard  Theatre  God's  Judgem.  u.  xx. 
(1613)  358  He  went  apart  into  Auignion,  and  there  staied  of 
purpose  to  doe  nothing  but  *whore-hunt.  1786  Burns  Twa 
Dogs  164  He ..  Whore-hunting  amang  groves  o'  myrtles. 
153a  More  Con/ut.  Tindale  Wks.  666/x  Scortatores,  which 
signifieth  in  engUshe  •whoore  hunters.  x6oo  W.  Watson 
DeCacordon  (1602)  81  A  notorious  drunkard,  whorehunter, 
cousiner,  vsurer,  &c.  1531  Frith  Mirror  (1533)  A  vb,  Yf 
..the  watcheman  be  a  slepe,..or  gone,  .a  *whorehuntinge. 
1577  *•■•  Bullinger's  Decades  11.  li.  124  That  is  spirituall 
adulterie  &  whore-hunting,  when  men  doe  partly  loue  and 
worship  God,  and  yet..giue  reuerence  to  straunge,  .Gods. 
X620  IVesttvard /or  Smelts  (Percy  Soc.)  44  Her  husband., 
bad  used  to  goe  on  whore-hunting  in  the  night.  1714  Ramsay 
Elegy  on  y.  Cowper  iii,  Of  Whore-hunting  he  gat  his  Fill, 
And  made  be  't  mony  a  Pint  and  Gill.  1530  Tindalk 
Pract.  Prel.  B  iii  b,  If  any  synne  agenst  yo  doctrine  of 
Christ.. so  y*  he  be  a  dronckarde  &  an  *horekeper,  1621 
T.  Williamson  tr.  Goulart's  Wise  Vieillard  6Z  'I'here  shall 
not  be  a  whore  among  the  daughters  of  Israeli,  nor  a  wbore- 
keeper  among  the  sonnes  of  Israel.  1550  Crowley  Epigr. 
1288  Our  wiues  do  passe  their  wboris  In  *whorelyke 
deckynge.  c  i«o  Gen.  ^  Ex.  4072  Do  seide  god  to  moysen, 
De  meistres  of  oise  *hore-men, .  ,t)e  bidde  ic  hangen  Sat  he 
ben.  Ibid.  530  Caymes  sunes  wro^ten  vn-laje,  Wi3  bre- 
5ere  wifes  *hore-pla3e.  x63x  Bp,  Mountagu  Diatribas  196 
[Churches]  turnefdl  to  barnes,  stables,  hogsties,  and  that 
which  is  worse,  *wnore-sties.  i54S  Coverdale  De/.  Chr. 
Man  Eijb,  Romishe  prestes.  .take  harlottes..whan  they 
will, .  .and  aske  no  question  for  conscience  sake,so  that  they 
paye  the  bishope  the  *whore  toll. 

Whore,  v,    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  have  to  do  with  a  whore  or  whores ; 
to  commit  whoredom,  fornicate  ;  (of  a  woman)  to 
play  the  whore.    Also^^.     (See  also  Whoring.) 

1583  Babincton  Commandm.  (1590)  178  Wee  drinke,  wee 
eate,  wee  surfet,  wee  sweare,  wee  play,  wee  daunce,  wee 
whore.  x6is  Goddard  Neasie  0/  Waspes  G  iv  b,  Sheel  fight, 
whore,  drinke,  vntill  sbee  cannot  .see.  1642  Bridge  Sertn. 
Norwich  Volunteers  5  They  thinke  him  a  foole  or  a  child 
that  will  not  drink  and  be  drunke,  and  whore.  x68a  Shad- 
well  Sat.  to  Muse  238  Against  the  Court,  and  David's-self 

he  Roard,  How  ill  he  Govern'd,  and  how  worse  he  W d. 

1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  ii.  §  13  To  cheat,  whore,  betray, 
get  drunk,  do  all  these  things  decently,  this  is  true  wisdom, 
and  elegance  of  taste.  1766  Midnight  Spy  v.  43  The  gay 
courtezan  with  her  pockets  lined  with  gold,  may  whore  with 
impunity.  1896  Kipling  Seven  Seas,  Song  Engl,  lu,  Hold 
ye  the  Faith.. ;  Whoring  not  with  visions. 

b.  trans.  To  spend  in  whoring;  (with  adv.)  to 
get  or  bring  by  whoring. 

1681  CoLviL  IVhig'sSupplic.iijio)  53  Their  Officers.. Had 
dic'd  and  drunk^  and  whor'd  their  Pay.  1682  Mrs.  Behn 
City-Heiress  1.  i,  A  man  might  whore  his  heart  out. 

2.  trans.  To  make  a  whore  of ;  to  corrupt  by 
illicit  intercourse;  to  debauch  (a  woman).     Also 

fig*  '^Obs. 

x6oa  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  ii.  64  He  that  hath  kil'd  my  King, 
and  whor'd  my  Mother.  x68a  Dryden  Medal  258  The 
Pander  of  the  Peoples  hearts, . .  Whose  blandishments  a 
Loyal  Land  have  whor'd,  And  broke  the  Bonds  she  plighted 
to  her  Lord.  a\f>^z  Shadwell  Volunteers  in.  t  (1693)  32 
Did  you  mean ito  whore  my  Daughter?  1740  Richardson 
Pamela  (1741)  II.  224  She  ask'd  her,. .if  I  was  whor'd  yet  1 
'J'here's  a  Word  for  a  Lady's  Mouth  I 

"Whore,  obs.  form  of  Hoar,  Where. 

Whor(e)cop,  late  forms  of  Hoiicop,  bastard. 

a  1590  Marr.  Wit  ^  Wisd.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  51  What,  where 
be  these  wliorecops?    X599  .SVr  Clyont.  F  2  b,  Whorcop, 

Wlxoredom  (hoa'jdam).  arch.  Forms :  see 
Whore  j^.;  also  4 -dame,  4-5 -dam,  4-7  -dome,  6 
-doorae,  Sc,  -dum.  [prob.  a.  ON,  hdrdSmr  «=  OFris. 
kdrdSm,  MLG.  hdrdo?n  :  see  Whore  j^.  and  -dom.] 

1.  The  practice  of  playing  the  whore,  or  of  inter- 
course with  whores ;  illicit  sexual  indulgence  in 
general ;  fornication,  harlotry, 

c  1x75  Lamb.  Hom.  57  Ne  beo  fu  nawiht  monslabt.  ne  in 
hordom  dei  ne  naht.  1297  R.  Glouc,  (Rolls)  9857  He  leuede 
muche  in  hordom,  &  huld  vnder  J>e  quene  rosemounde. 
a  %200  Floriz  .5-  Bl.  654  Nis  no3t  jore  bat  i  ne  com  And  fond 
hire  wij? hordom,  Me  to  schame, .  In  hire  bedde  on  mi  Tur. 
CX380  WvcLiF.S"f/.  Wks.  III.  417  pis  priveyhoredame  makes 
myche  harme.  c  1450  St,  Cutkbert  (Surtees)  334  t>at  he  be 
getyn  . .  In  hordome.  1535  Coverdale  Gen.  xxxviii.  24  By 
whordome  is  she  gotten  with  childe.  1561  W1N3ET  Wks, 
(S.  T.  S.)  I.  128  The  renunceing  of  the  warld  and  plesouris 
of  the  body,  nocbt  only  fra  vnlesum  buirdum,  hot  fra 
mariage  sumtyme  to  thame  lesum.  1605  M.  Sutcliffe 
Brie/ Exam.  102  They.. set  up  bordell  houses  for  main, 
tenance  of  whoredom  &  baudry.  1784  Cowper  Tiroc,  833 
Now  flush 'd  with  drunk'ness,  now  with  whoredom  pale. 
b.  //.    Acts  of  sexual  immorality. 

C1175  Lamb.  Hom.  33  5e  nullc'S  forleten  hordomes  and 
^ifemesse  and  druncnesse.  1539  Bible  (Great)  2  Kings  ix.  22 
Y8  whordomes  of  thy  mother  lezabel.  1575-85  Sandys 
Serfrt.  xiv.  249  Otherwise  they  are  not  mariages,  but  whore- 
domes.  1611  Bible  Hosea  i.  2  A  wife  of  whoredomes,  and 
children  of  whoredomes.  1716  Hearne  Collect.  (O.H.  S.) 
V.  234  Notwithstanding  bis  Whoredoms,  i86a  Hootc  Lives 
Abps,  II.  ii.  114  He  will  never  be  converted  from  his  whore- 
doms and  ruinous  follies. 

2.  fig.  \  esp.  in  biblical  and  religious  use,  applied 
to  idolatry  or  other  form  of  unfaithfulness  to  the 
true  God, 


WHORESON. 

C1380  Wyclip^"*/.  Wks.  I.  58  Kynrede  of  hordom  sekil> 
siche  signcs.  X53S  Coverdale  Jer.  iii.  2  Thorow  thy 
whordome  and  shamefull  blasphemies,  is  the  londe  defyled. 
—  Hosea  i.  2  The  londe  hath  committed  greate  whor- 
dome agaynst  the  Lorde.  1593  J,  Napier  Rev.  To  Rdr, 
A  6,  Their  seuen  hilled  citie  Konie,  painted  out.. by  Saint 
lohn,  as  the  mother  of  all  spirituall  whoredome.  174a 
Young  Nt.  Th.  viii.  549  Think  you  there's  but  one  whore- 
dom? whoredom,  all,  iiut  when  our  reason  licenses  delight. 
x86o  PusEY  Min.  ProPh.  13  Whoredom  is  to  have  many 
other  objects  of  sinful  love. 

Hence  f  Who'redomer  (hurdomare)  Sc.  Obs., 
one  who  practises  whoredom,  a  fornicator. 

X456  Sir  G.  Have  Bk.  Knthd.  Wks.  (S.  T,  S.)  II.  40  Na 
common  leare,  na  commone  viciouse  hurdomare. 

tWhore-honse.  Obs.  \C{.0%.h6rh{ls(m.G. 

hoerhuuSy  Du,  hoerhuis),  OHG.,  MHG.  huorhUs 
(G.  hurenkaus).']    A  house  of  whores,  a  brothel. 

13. .  tr.  Mired  in  Engl,  Stud.  VII.  308  A  blessed  mayden 
J>at  tumde  an  hoore-hows  in  to  an  oratorie.  c  X475  Pict. 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  804/10  Hoc  lupauer,  Hec  /orfiix,  Hoc 
Prostibulum,  a  horehowse.  a  1599  Sir  J.  Davies  Epigr. 
xxxix,  Sometimes  he  comes  not  to  the  play,  But  falls  mto  a 
whore  house  by  the  way.  x6o8Dekker  Lanth.  ^  Candle  Lt. 
G  4b,  The  plague  that  a  Whore-house  layes  vpon  a  Citty, 
x688  cuNYAN  Last  Serm.  Wks.  1862  II.  757  A  whore-house, 
it  may  be,  is  more  sweet  to  him. 

Wnorelle,  obs.  form  of  Whorl. 

Whoremaster  (hoeumaistai).  Obs,  or  arch. 
[f.  Whore  sb.  +  Master  sb.  (The  sense  of  *  pro- 
curer' alleged  for  this  word  and  whoremonger  in 
some  Diets,  is  not  authenticated.)]   =  next. 

01508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  168  My  husband  wes 
a  hur  maister...He  has  bene  waistit  apon  wemen.. And  in 
adultre.  1596  Shaks,  /  Hen.  /K,  11.  iv.  516  That  bee  is 
(sauing  your  reuerence)  a  Whore-master,  that  I  vtterly 
deny.  x6io  Healev  St.  Aug.  Citie  0/ God  188  The  stage- 
plaiers  act. .  love  for  the  veriest  whore-maister  in  the  world. 
X7ia  Addison  Spect,  No.  446  f^  Our  ordinary  Poets  cannot 
frame  to  themselves  the  Idea  of  a  fine  Man  who  is  not  a 
Whore-master.  x^47  Chestebf,  Let.  to  Son  27  Mar.,  A 
Man  of  Pleasure,  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  that  phrase, 
means  only,  a  beastly  drunkard,  an  abandoned  whore-master, 
and  a  profligate  swearer.  1769  Blackstone  Comin.  IV. 
xviii.  253  A  justice  may  bind  overall  night-walkers;  eaves- 
droppers;, .common  drunkards;  whoremasters ;  the  putative 
fathers  of  bastards  ;..and  other  persons,  whose  misbehaviour 
may  reasonably  bring  them  within  the  general  words  of  the 
statute,  as  persons  not  of  good  fame. 

attrib.  c  X570  Depos.  Durham  (Surtees)  264  Caulin^  this 
examinate  hooremaster  preiste.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  i.  li.  X37 
An  admirable  euasion  of  Whore-master-man,  to  lay  his 
Goatish  disposition  to  the  charge  of  a  Starre.  X614  B.  Jon- 
SON  Barth.  Fair^  v.  iv,  You  whore-master  knaue.  1878 
Prodigal  Son  vi.  In  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  II,  119  Shall  I.. 
be  merry  because  my  whoremaster  brother  is  come  back? 

Hence  Wlio'reiua:sterlyfl.,  having  the  character 
of  a  whoremaster,  lecherous;  Wlio'reziia^stery, 
the  practice  of  a  whoremaster,  fornication. 

x6o6  SiiAKS.  Tr.  ^  Cr.  v.  iv.  7  That  Greekish  *whore- 
maisterly  villaine.  1706  BAYNARDO/ef  ^aMf  ii.(ed.  2)  96  The 
vile  and  wicked  whore-masterly  Husband.  1618  N.  Field 
Amends  /or  Ladies  v.  i,  A  great  hurt  to  the  art  of  *  whore- 
mast  ry. 

Whoremonger  (ho»um»;i)g3j),  arch.  [f. 
Whore  sb,  +  Monger  2.  Now  familiar  mainly 
from  its  occurrence  in  the  English  Bible.]  One 
who  has  dealings  with  whores  ;  one  who  practises 
whoredom ;  a  fornicator,  lecher. 

15*6  Tindale  Eph.  v.  5  No  whormonger,  other  vnclene 
person, .  .hath  any  inheritaunce  in  the  kyngdom  of  Christ, 
1528  Roy  Kede  me  (Arb.)  53  Lycknest  thou  to  whoarmongers 
A  colage  of  clarckes  and  scolears  1  X603  Shaks.  Meas.  /or 
M.\\\.\\.  37.  1631  Lithgow  7'?-az'.ix.4o8  What  was  Clement 
the  5.  but  an  open  Whore  munger?  1899  AlllmiVs  Syst. 
Med.  VIII.  250  If,  by  their  self-indulgence,  the  glutton,  the 
drunkard,  the  loafer, ..the  whoremonger  forfeit  a  future 
benefit  [etc.]. 

So  Whoremongiuff  (ho3um»:r)gir)),  the  practice 
of  a  whoremonger,  fornication. 

1549  Coverdale,  etc.  Erasm.  Par,  2  Pet.  \\.  13-16  Nether 
baue  they  mynde  of  any  thing  elles,  than  vpon  whore- 
monging,  and  other  kyndes  of  wikednes.  1563  St.  Andrews 
Kirk-sess.  Reg,  (1889)  189  The  delacionis  gevyn  in  upon 
tbam . .  for  huyrmongyn  inveterat.  1893  Voice  (N. V.)  10  Aug., 
We  would  dissociate  liquor  selling  from  low,  corrupt  politics, 
from  gambling,  from  whoremonging  and  from  all  other 
forms  of  immoral  pursuit  I 

tWhorer  (hoa-raa).  Obs.  [f.  Whore  v,  +  -er  \ 
Cf.  OS.  kdrdri,  OHG.  huorari  (MHG.  huorer,  G. 
hurer),  etc.]   «  Whoremonger, 

*:x64aH.  Bell  Luther's  Colloq.  Mens,  (1652)  318  It  shall 
bee  free  for  Priests  to  marrie,  or  to  forbear:  Howsoever 
many  Priests  are,  and  will  remain  wborers.  x68x  Colvil 
Whig*s  Supplic.  (1710)  97  All  of  them  proved  Drinkers, 
Wborers,  By  Preachers,  Forgers,  and  Perjurers.  1727  P. 
Walker  Cameron  in  Biogr.  Presbyi,  (1827)  1.  289  A  great 
Swearer,  a  great  Whorer,  Blasphemer,  Drunkard. 

Whoreship  (hoo-jjip).  [f.  Whore  sb,  +  -ship.] 
The  personality  of  a  whore :  used  with  poss,  pron. 
as  a  humorous  title. 

1607  R.  Turner  Nosce  TV  Eib,  Bifronted  Peter's  bead, 
..Yet  a  loues  her  whoreshippe  as  he  loues  his  life.  1624 
Davenport  City  Night-cap  in,  I  have  a  penance  for  your 
pure  whoreship.  1711  E.  Ward  Quix.  I.  67  To  shew  his 
Worship  The  curteous  Temper  of  her  Whoreship. 

Whoreson  (hos'jsan).  Obs.  ox  arch.  Forms: 
see  Whore  sb. ;  also  5  hoursen,  horosonne,  6 
horisson.  [f.  Whore  sb.  +  Son  sb,,  after  AF.  fz 
a  putain  (see  FiTz).]  prop.  The  son  of  a  whore, 
a  bastard  son ;  but  commonly  used  as  a  coarse 
term  of  reprobation,  abuse,  dislike,  or  contempt  \ 
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sometimes  even  of  jocular  familiarity.  (Cf.  BUGGEB 
3  b.)     Also  rarely  applied  to  a  thing. 

13. .  K.  Aits.  880  (Laud  MS.)  Fy  vyle  ateynt  hores  sone  ! 
To  mysdon  was  a^  \>{  wone.  13..  Sir  Beues  (A.)  410  An 
boure  sone  for  so)?  ich  wes.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb,  2016  pow 
gadelyng  horesone,  lecher,  &  stronge  J>ef.  c  1400  Brut  i. 
207  He  despisede  K  grettest  lordes..,  and  callede  Sir 
Robert  Clare  ErI  of  Gloucestre, '  Horessone '.  a  1425  Cursor 
M.  11879  (Trin.)  '  Hore  sones  \Cott.  Fi?  aputainsj  '  be  seide 

•  what  are  je  '?  *  Leches  '  \>t\  seide  '  to  feche  )>e '.  1481  Cax- 
TON  Reynard  xxi.  (Arb.)  53,  I  trusted.. so  moche  the  fals 
horeson  the  foxe.  a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord. 
(1790)  68  Of  what  estate  soever  he  be,..usyng  to  swere 
customably  by  Goddes  body  ..  unreverenlly  ,.  that  they 
charge  the  Butler  to  geve  him  no  wyne  at  the  meles. . . 
There  was  a  lyke  motion  to  be  made  for  the  customable 
word  of  hoursen.  isa3  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  \.  ccxxxvii. 
139  b/i  Kyng  Dampeter  was  greatly  chafed  and  moche 
desyred  to  mete  with  the  bastarde  his  brother,  and  sayd, 
where  is  y'  horeson,  that  calleih  hym  selfe  kynge  of  Castell. 
x$S3  l-  Wilson  Rhet.  79  b,  The  mother  merelye  beynge 
disposed,  wyll  saye  to  her  swcte  Sonne  :  Ah  you  little  hore- 
son, wyll  you  serue  me  so  ?  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidanc^s  Comm. 
135  Do  they  not  graunt  them  selues  to  be  whore  sonnes  all 
the  packe  of  them  ?  [orig.  nonn€  meretricum  sesefilios  esse 
fateniurf].  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  *  Jul.  iv.  iv.  ig  Masse, 
and  well  said,  a  merrie  horson,  ha  I  1613  —  Hen.  Vllly  u 
iii.  39  The  slye  whorsons  Haue  got  a  speeding  tricke  to  lay 
downe  Ladies.  1659  Gayton  Art  Longevity  83  Nuts  are 
dry  whorsons.  1679  Roxb.  Bail.  (1883)  IV.  614  Beware  of 
those  that,  .umper  with  thy  ftwHsh  whoreson.  And  by  false 
arguments  ensnare  The  youth  to  think  he  is  thy  heir,  X71J 
Arbuthnot  John  Bull  i.  v,  Nic  Frog  was  a  cunning  sly 
Whoreson.  xSsx  Scott  Kenilw.  xxxviii,  They ..  bestowed 
.  .some  round  dozen  of  curses  on  them,  as  lazy  knaves  and 
blind  whoresons.  iSafi  Southey  DeviPs  IValk  liii,  Whoever 
shall  say  that  to  Porson  These  best  of  all  verses  belong,  He 
is  an  untruth'telling  whoreson. 

b.  ailrib. :  commonly  as  a  coarsely  abusive 
epithet,  applied  to  a  person  or  thing :  Vile, 
abominable,    execrable,    detestable,    *  wretched ', 

*  scurvy  *,  *  bloody  * ;  also  sometimes  expressing 
humorous  familiarity  or  commendation. 

£1440  York  Myst.  xxx.  60  Why,  go  bett^  horosonne  boy, 
when  I  bidde  J?e.  1533  Gau  A'lVA/KayisSchcymehappine 
the  lowne  hursone  theiff.  1534  in  Suss.  Star  Chamber 
Proc.  (r9i3)4oThow  horisson  prist  yff  thow  ons  move  thow 
shall  dye.  i577-B«,  Bretom  Toys  of  an  Idle  Head  Wks. 
(Grosart)  I.  30/1  Faith,  she  will  say,  you  whorson  Page,  lie 
purchase  you  an  heritage.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen,  IV.  11.  iv. 
225  Ah,  you  whorson  little  valiant  Villaine,  you  I  Ibid,  ui. 
ii.  193  FaL  What  disease  hast  thou?  But.  A  whorson  cold 
sir,  a  cough  sir.  1611  Beaum.  &  Fi,  Philaster  i.  i.  Oh  I  this 
same  whorson  Conscience,  how  it  jades  us  I  1646  Tbapp 
Comm,  John  x.  8  Ah  whoreson -thieves,  rob  God  of  his 
glory  I  said  D.  Taylor.  1739  Joe  Miller's  Jests  yj  Thou 
Whoreson  Rascal  1760  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  \\\.  xx,  Am- 
bition,  and  pride,  and  envy,  and  lechery,  and  other  whoreson 

Cions.  a  1763  Shenstone  Ess.  iv.  Wks.  1777  U.  16  The 
.  romptu,  for  which  I  was  utterly  disqualified  by  a  whore- 
son slowness  of  apprehension.  1816  Keats  Lett.  Wks.  i88q 
IIL  47  It  was  so  whoreson  a  Night  that  I  stopped  there  all 
the  next  day.  xSai  Scott  Kenilw.  xvii.  Some  of  his  whore- 
son poetry  {I  crave  your  Grace's  pardon  for  such  a  phrase) 
has  rung  in  mine  ears. 

Whorey,  variant  of  Whort. 

Whoring  (hos-rig),  vbl.  sb,  [f.  Whobb  v.  + 
-ING  l.J  The  action  of  Whork  v,  \  fornication  ; 
alsoyf^. :  spec,  in  biblical  use,  applied  to  idolatry, 
as  an  act  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  true  God  (cf. 
Whoredom  a)  :  chiefly  in  phr.  to  go  a  whoring, 

1535  CovEBDALE£-rOi/.xxxiv.  1 5  Whan  theygoa  whoringe 
after  their  goddes.  —  Ps.  cv[ij.  38  Thus  were  they  stayned 
with  their  owne  workes,  and  wente  a  whoringe  with  their 
ownc  invencions.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  v.  i.  116  This  b  the 
fruits  of  whoring.  1619  in  Foster  Engl.  Factories  India 
(1906)  153  Their  private  whorings,  drunkennesse  and  such 
like  ryotts.  a  1638  Mkde  IKAj.  (1672)  58a  AH  the  Visions 
contemporating  with  Babylon's  times  must  be  expounded  of 
such  things  only  as  belong  to  the  timesof  Babylon  s  whoring. 
x66B  South  Serm.,  Luke  xxi.  /j  Wks.  1727  V.  416  When 
with  Whoring,  and  Gaming,  and  Revelling,  they  have  dis- 
abled themselves  frompaying  their  Butchers.  1709  Steels 
Taller  No.  60  p  a  Tne  common  Diversions  of  Men  of 
F.isbion ;  that  is  to  say,  in  Whoring,  Drinking,  and  Gaming. 
»8S5  (J-  D.  Burn]  Autobiog.  Beggar  Boy  (1859)  73  Ihe 
whole  of  this  man's  conduct  tended  to.. fighting,  whoriog, 
and  roguery  t 

So  Whoring  ppl.  a. 

1677  W.  Hughes  Afnn  0/  Sin  11.  x.  185  That  either  we 
must  have  a  Married  or  a  Whoring  Clergy. 

Wliorish  (h6»rij),  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f. 
Whobe  sb.  +  -I8H 1.] 

L  Having  the  character  of  a  whore ;  addicted  to 
whoredom ;  lewd,  unchaste  (of  a  woman ;  rarely 
of  a  man). 

1560  Bible  (Geneva)  Prov.  vL  26  Because  of  the  whoorish 
woman  a  man  is  broght  to  a  morsel  of  bread.  —  Ezek.  xvi. 
30  Y»  worke  of  a  presumpteous  whorish  woman.  1611 
Coryat's  Crudities  Panegyr.  Verses  g  2  b,  He  knew  and  felt 
the  whores,  yet  was  not  whorish.  1694  Davenport  City 
Night'cap  1. 1,  What  plague  can  transcend  A  whorish  wife, 
and  a  perfidious  friend  I  163J  Lithgow  Tran;.  ix.  38a 
Whoorish  boyes.  1675  South  Serm.,  Judges  viii.  34^  SS 
(?697)  '■  509  Joseph  ..a  poor  ..  Stranger,  languishing  in 
Durance  upon  the  false  accusations  of  a  lying,  insolent 
whorish  Woman  I 

b.  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  a  whore ; 
meretricious;  lewd,  unchaste  (of  action,  etc.). 

155a  Hulokt,  Hooryshe..,  or  pcrteynynge  to  a  boore, 
meretricius.  1556  Olde  Antichrist  203  Men  geuen  to  their 
paunche  and  hoorishe  lustes.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  ^  Cr.  iv.  i. 
63  You  like  a  letcher,  out  of  whorish  loynes,  Are  plcas'd  to 
broede  out  your  inheritors.     1761  Rec.  Elgin  (New  Spald. 
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Club  1903)  I.  ig8  Barbara  ReJd  for  whorish  practices  ex- 
pelled the  burgh. 

2,  yig.j  esp.  in  religious  and  controversial  use 
(often  =  idolatrous)  :  cf.  Whobe  sb.  2. 

1535  CovERDALE  Ezek.  vi.  9  That  whorish  and  vnfaithfull 
herte  of  theirs,  wherwith  they  runne  awaye  fro  me.  1538 
Bale  Thre  Laives  C  ii  b,  Regarde  not  the  pope,  nor  yet  hys 
whorysh  kyngedom,  c  xs86C'tess  Pembroke /'j.  lxxiii.  vii, 
They  all  shall  be  undone,  Who  leaving  thee  to  whoorish 
idoUs  run.  x68o  R.  L'Estrange  Citt  ^  Bumpkin  (ed.  3)  16 
The  Church  of  England.. is  not  altogether  the  Whore  of 
Babylon,  though  a  good  deal  Whorish.  1696  Brookhouse 
Temple  Opened  47^  The  Bride  has  a  Husband,  .sufficient  to 
maintain  her  against  all  Whorish,  Beastly  or  Satannical 
Usurpations.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  82  p  3  Jack  has  a 
whorish  unresisting  Good-nature,  which  makes  him  in- 
capable  of  having  a"  Property  in  any  thing. 

Hence  Who'rishly  adv. ;  Whorishness. 

1538  Elyot  Did,,  Meretriciet  *hoorisheIy.  1589  Nashe 
Martin  Marprelate  Wks.  (Grosart)  1. 108  Howe  whorishlie 
Scriptures  are  alleaged  by  them,  I  will  discouer..in  another 
new  worke.  16. .  Middleton,  etc.  Old  Law  iv.  ii.  Are  you 
so  whorishly  provided?  1755  Johnson,  Meretridously, 
whorishly;  after  the  manner  of  whores.  1546  Mm.k  Engl. 
Votaries  I.  18  Marke  how  abhominable  *whoryshnesse..is 
auaunced  of  that  whorysh  Rome  churche,  to  the  great 
blemyshynge  of  Godly  marryage.  1691  Wood  Ath,  Oxon, 
II.  706  The  said  Anne  was. .for  her  whorishness  lawfully 
divorced.  1727  Bailey  vol.  ll,MeretriciousnesSt  whorishness. 

t  Whorism.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Whobe  sb.  or  v,  + 
-ISM.]     Whoredom,  fornication, 

1598  Florio,  PuttaneggiOy  whorisme,  whoredome.  x6ii 
CoTCR.,  s'' Appaillarder^  to  ..  giue  himselfe  wholly  to 
whoorisme ;  to  turne  leacher. 

Whorl  (hw^il,  hwwl),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  5  whar- 
■wyl,  5-9  wharle,  8-9  wharl.  ^.  5  whorwhil, 
(whorlwyl),  qworle,  5-9  whorle,  6  whorlle, 
whorelle,  Sc.  quhorle,  8-  whorl,  [late  ME, 
wkarwylj  whorwhily  app.  variants  of  Whirl  (early 
forms  disyllabic,  e.g.  wherwille^  qwhereV)  influ- 
enced by  Wharve  sb, ;  but  with  the  ;3-forms  cf. 
early  mod,Du.  worveij  var.  of  wervel  (Kilian).] 

1.  A  small  fly-wheel  fixed  on  the  spindle  of  a 
spinning-wheel  to  maintain  or  regulate  the  speed  ; 
a  small  pulley  by  which  the  spindle  is  driven  in  a 
spinning-machine.  Also  locally  applied  to  small 
wheels  or  pulleys  for  other  purposes. 

o.  c  1460  Promh.  Parv.  526/2  (Winch.  MS.)  Wharwyl  of 
a  spyndyl,  vertebrum.  1483  Caih.  Angl.  417/1  A  Wharle, 
giraculum^   neopellum^  vertibulum.      153a   ^Iore  Confut. 

Tindale  Wks.  628/3  Take  out  thy  spindle  &  bryng  me 
hither  the  wharle.  1566  in  Peacock  Engl.  Ck.  Furnit, 
(1866)  170  One  crwet  defaced  whearof  was  made  wharles  for 
spindels.  1580  Shuttle-worths'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  55 
Spindles  and  wharles  ij'',  i8a8  CravenGloss-t  Wharle.  1884 
W.  S.  B.  McLaren  Spinning  (ed.  2)  239  [They]  drive  this 
spindle  by  the  friction  of  a  very  heavy  collar  on  it  against 
a  large  leather  washer,  which  rests  on  the  wharl. 

p.  C1440  Promp.  Parv.  $-26/1  Whorlwyl,  of  a  spyndyl 
(K.  whorwhil,/*.  whorle), ftfr/^^rww.  ttfi^Cath.  Angl.  208 
A  Qworle  of  A  roke,  1610  R.  Vaughan  iVater-lVks.  O  40, 
The  Stanke-royall  (running  on  a  whorle,  his  sluce  being 
taken  vp)  is  receiued  by  a  Bastard -sluce.  17^3  Kmerson 
Princ,  Mech.  (ed.  3)  189  Let  EG  be  a  si^inning  wheel, . . 
whilst  the  rim  makes  i  revolution,  the  twill  makes  9,  and 
the  whorle  and  feathers  6.  1808  Jamieson,  Whorle^  a  very 
small  wheel,  as  that  in  a  child^s  cart,     1865  Lubbock  Pren, 

Times  v.  133  Spindle  whorls  of  rude  earthenware  were 
abundant  in  some  of  the  Lake-villages  even  of  the  Stone 
age.  1886  J.  Barrowman  Sc.  Mining  Temts  73  Whorls^ 
pithead  pulleys. 

2.  Bot,  A  set  of  members,  as  leaves,  flowers,  or 
parts  of  the  flower,  springing  from  the  stem  or 
axis  at  the  same  level  and  encircling  it ;  a  verticil. 
Also  in  ZooL  a  set  of  parts  or  structures,  as  scales 
or  tentacles,  similarly  arrant^ed. 

[x55<  Turner  Herbal  i.  G  vj.  The  stalkeis  foure  square,. . 
where  about  doth  grow  in  equal  order,,  .certayne  knoppes. 
lyke  whorlles.  1578  Lvte  Dodoens  n.  Ixv.  232  The  floures 
[of  Pennyroyal]  growe  ,.  about  the  stemmes  like  whorles  or 
garlandes.]  1688  Holme  Armoury  11.  98/2  Rosemary,  hath 
Wharles  or  small  slender  leaves  set  at  distances  about  the 
stalk.  Ibid.  io6/i  Flowers  set  together  in  a  Whorle  or 
Coronett.  1713  Petiver  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI U.  43  Its 
Spikes  of  Flowers  are  thick  set  in  striated  hairy  whorls. 
1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  215/1  An  orange ..  consists  of  one 
whorl  of  carpels,  which  are  consolidated  into  a  round  fruit. 
i860  Sala  Lady  Chester/,  iv.  64  A  flattened  head,,  .aforked 
tongue,  a  body  of  scaly  whorls.  1861  Bkntlev  Man.  Bot. 
358  A  flower  is  said  to  be  complete,  when  the  four  whorls, — 
calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistil  are  present.  .1873  H.  A. 
Nicholson  Palaeont.  75  The  stem  terminates  in  a  single 
polypite,  the  mouth  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  single 
whorl  of  slender  processes  or  '  tentacles  '. 

3.  Conch,  and  Anat,  Each  of  the  turns,  coils,  or 
convolutions  of  a  spiral  shell,  or  of  any  spiral 
structure. 

1828  Stark  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  IL  52  Shell  conoid,  with  the 
whorls  rounded  or  convex.  1855  Tennyson  Maud  11.  ii.  6 
See  what  a  lovely  shell,  Small  and  pure  as  a  pearl,  . .  With 
delicate  spire  and  whorl.  1890  Billings  il/i-rf.  Did.,  Whorl 
of  hearty  vortex  of  heart.  \Ibid.y  Vortex  0/ hearty  the  close 
spiral  arrangement  of  fibres  which  occurs  at  the  apex.] 

4.  gen.  A  convolution,  coil,  curl,  *  wreath  *  (esp. 
of  something  whirling,  or  suggesting  a  whirling 
movement). 

159a  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  51  The  head  of  Storke, 
with  her  bcake  against  the  open  mouth  of  a  Monster, . .  and 
certaine  Whorclles  or  Beades  rysing  vp  betwixt  his  mouth 
and  her  beake.  1851  Nichol  Archil.  Hea7i.  (ed.  9)  99 
Intervals  between  successive  whorls  of  the  starry  stream. 
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1863  Baring-Gould  Iceland  xii.  210  Vast  clouds  of  steam . . 
roll  in  heavy  whorls  before  the  wind. 

6.  Comb.,  as  whorl-Jlowered,  -leaved^  -shaped 
adjs. ;  whorl-flower,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Morina 
(N.  O.  Dipsacacesd),  having  the  flowers  in  dense 
whorls  ;  whorl-grass,  a  grass  of  the  genus  Caia- 
brosa. 

182a  Horius  Angl.  II.  204  M[alva]  Verticillata,  Whorl- 
flowered  Mallow.  Ibid.  423  C[oreopsis]  Verticillata,  Whorl- 
leaved  Coreopsis,  1850  Daubeny  Atom.  The,  xii.  (ed.  2) 
423  The  parts  of  the  pistils  are  disposed  in  a  whorl-shaped 
manner  around  an.. axis.  x86i  Miss  Pratt  Flozver.  PI, 
(1900)  IV.  69  Whorl-grass  {Catabrosa).  Water  Whorl  Grass 
(C.  aquatica).  Panicle  with  half  whorls  of  spreading 
branches.  1884  Miller  Plant-n.  220  Morina  longi/olia. 
Long-leaved  Whorl-flower.  — persica,  Persian  Whorl-flower, 

Hence  Whorl  v.  trans,  {a)  to  draw  up  by  means 
of  a  *  whorl '  or  pulley  {local)  ;  {b)  to  arrange  in 
whorls  or  convolutions. 

1886  J.  Barrowman  Sc,  Mining  Terms  73  The  cage  is  said 
to  be  whorled  when  it  is  drawn  up  to  or  over  the  pulleys. 
X904  Daily  ChroH.  6  Aug.  4/5  The  stars,  braided  and 
whorled  in  patterns  too  intricate  for  our  eyes. 

■Whorl(e :  see  Whirl  v.,  Whuul. 
Whorlbat,  -bone,  etc. :  see  Whihlbat,  etc. 
Whorle    borle,    whorlle-bourlle,  obs.  ff. 
Hurly-burly. 

c  X440  J.  Shirley  in  Scot.  Hist.  Rev.  (190^)  Oct.  g8  During 
the  whorlle  bourlle  in  Scotland  the  olde  King  Robert  died. 

Whorled  (hw/ild,  hwwld),  a.  [f.  Whorl  sb. 
+  -ed2.]  Having,  or  arranged  in,  a  whorl  or 
whorls ;  (of  leaves,  flowers,  etc.)  verticillate ;  (of 
a  shell,  etc.)  convoluted,  turbinate. 

1776  J.  L.EE  Intrcd.  Bot.  Explan.  Terms  392  Verticill[at]us, 
whorled,  many  Flowers  growing  round  the  Stalk  in  a  Circle. 
x8a8  J.  E,  Smith  Engl.  Flora  II.  59  6[/«;«]  verticillatum, 
Whorled  Water-parsnep.  Leaflets  in  numerous,  linear,.. 
whorled  segments.  x86i  Bentlev  Man.  Bot.  572  The 
GaliaceEe  are.  .distinguished,  .by  their  whorled  ex-stipulate 
leaves.  1867  MuRCHisoN  Siluria  viii.  {ed.  4)  164  The  large 
Whorled  Shell.. has  proved.. to  be  a  true  Lower-Silurian 
Maclurea.  1873  Ralfe  Phys.  Chem.  17  Crystals  which 
arrange  themselves  in  whorled  groups. 

So  t  Whorlingf,  +  Who'rlisli  adjs.,  rare^  form- 
ing or  constituting  a  whorL 

156J  Turner  Herbal  \\.  55  Comen  rede  fish  mynt ..  with 
whorlish  circles  goyng  about  the  slalck.  1578  Lvtk  Dodoens 
II.  Ixxxi.  256  The  floures.  .growing  in  whorling  knoppes 
round e  aboute  the  stalkes. 

Whorlwyl,  obs.  form  of  Whorl. 

+  Whorr,  v,  Obs,  Also  whoor(r)e.  [Echoic] 
intr.  To  coo,  as  a  dove, 

XS98  Florio,  Gemere  . .  To  whorr  as  doues  do,  Gendre. , 
To  whoore  or  cry  as  turtle  doues. 

Whorrowe, var.  Whabrow  ;  cf.  s,w.  Axzy.'worra. 

XS78  Lyte  Dodoens  11.  Ixxxviii.  267  The  floures  be  of 
a  light  blewe,  compassing  the  stalke  by  certaine  spaces  like 
togarlandes  or  whorrowes. 

Whorry,  obs,  form  of  Hurry  v. 

X613  Dekker  Strange  Hvrse-Rnce  B  1  b,  A  Race  . .  after 
the  Roman  fashion  :.  in  their  thundring  velocity,  lightning* 
Jike  violence,  and  earth-quaking  whorrying.  Ibid,  24  From 
his  Caues . .  out  he  whornes. 

tWhorster,  Obs.  rare-^,  [f.  Whore  sb.  + 
-8TKR.]   =  Whoreb. 

1654  ViLVAiN  Enckir.  Epigr,  vi,  Ixxvi,  No  Murdrer  be: 
Whorster  :  Theef:  fals  Testee. 

Whort  (hwwt).  dial.  Also  6-7  whorte,  7 
whurt,  9  wort.  [South-western  dial,  form  of  Hurt 
sb.^  (cf.  whoam  for  home,  whole  for  earlier  hole,  and 
Whortleberry).]  =Whortlererry.  Alsoa//«^. 
Hence  WhortiBgZ'^/.j*^., gathering  whortleberries. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  vi.  xi.  670  There  be  two  sortes  of 
Whortes,  and  Whortel  berries,  wherof  the  common  sort  are 
blacke,  and  the  other  are  red,  1597  Gerarde  Herbal  in. 
Ixix.  1231,  1657  W.  Coles  Adam  in  Eden  cxvi.  Black 
Whorts,  or  Bill-Berries.  x66x  J.  Childrev  Brit.  Baconica 
12  For  Fruits,  they  [in  Cornwall]  have  a  sort  called  Whurts. 
1746  Exmoor Scolding  (E.D.S.)  gi  And  why  dest  thee,  than, 
tell  me  Tsterday  o'  losing  my  Rewden  Hat  in  the  Rex-bush, 
out  a  whorting?  vjt^  Encyct.  Brit.  s.v.  Vacdnium^  The 
myrtillus  (mispr.  -ij],  or  black  whortleberries  or  bilberries ;, . 
the  cantabricum,  or  Irish  whorts  j  the  vitis  idea,  or  red 
whorts.  180a  Coleridge  The  Picture^,  I. .now  climb, and 
now  descend  O'er  rocks,  or  bare  or  mossy,  with  wild  foot 
Crushing  the  purple  whorts.  1856  G.  Roberts  Soc.  Hist. 
Eng.  561  During  the  Whort-season  children  used  to  assemble 
to  partake  of  Whort-pies. .  made  with  a  brown  crust, and  eaten 
with  clouted  cream,  ..  a  west  country  delicacy.  1917  Con- 
temp,  Rev.  Nov.  582, 1  do  mind  the  autumn  when  Mrs.  Ann 
Pugsiey  did  witch  John  Craw.  'Twur  at  the  whort  gathering, 

Whorthy,  obs.  form  of  Worthy. 

Wliortle  (hw£;*Jt'l).  Also  7  wortle  :  see  also 
Hurtle  sb!^  [Short  for  Whortlbberby.]  « 
Whortleberry. 

IS97  [see  Hurtle  sh?\  x6ao  Venner  Via  Recta  vii.  131 
The  people  vse  to  eat  the  Wortles  in  creame  and  milke, 
1655  MouFET  &  Bennet  Health's  Improv.  219  Fen-berries 
..are  of  like  temper  and  faculty  with  our  whortles,  but 
somewhat  more  astringent.  1796  Withering  Brit.  Plants 
(ed.  3)  II.  371  Great  Bilberry  Bush  or  Whortle.  x8ii 
Shelley  St.  Irvyne  vi.  i,  I  see  her  swift  foot  dash  the  dew 
from  the  whortle.  1863  Baring-Gould  Iceland  jgo  The.. 
bog-whortle.,,  whose  white  flowers,  pink-tipped,  stuff  the 
ptarmigan's  crop. 

Comb.  1857  Miss  Pratt  Flo^ver.  PI.  V.  108  S[alix]myrsi- 
nites  (Oifeii  Whoitle-leaved  Willow), 

Whortleberry  (hwiP'Jt'lberi).  Also  (8  whir- 
tie-),  S-9  wortleberry,  [South-western  dial. 
form  of  lluRTLEiJERUY  :  cf.  Whort,    Used  by  Lyte, 
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a  Somerset  man,  in  his  translation  of  Dodoens' 
Herbal,  whence  app.  by  later  writers  on  plants,  so 
as  to  have  become  at  length  the  usual  'book- 
name'.]  The  blue-black  fruit  of  the  dwarf  shrub 
VacciHium  Myrtillus,  or  the  plant  itself;  other- 
wise called  BiLBERBT  or  Blaeberry.  Also  ex- 
tended to  the  genus  Vaccinium  as  a  whole  (excepting 
the  species  called  Cbakbkbet,  V.  Oxycoccos  and 
V.  macrocarpcn). 

Bear's  Wljortleberry,  a  name  for  the  Bearberry, 
AntKlatkylos  Uvairsi.  Bog  WhorUebeiTy,  I- acci- 
mim  HlfgiHostm.  Red  WhorUeberry,  V.  I  lUi-Mxa. 
Vktorlan  Whortleberry,  Wittsleima  vaccintaaa,  a 
shiub  allied  to  I'acciitlum  found  in  Victoria. 

1578  (see  WhoktJ.  1671  Salmon  Syn.  Med.  m.  xxii.  438. 
ITM  C  M*THE«  MagHaliit  VI.  ii.  II  Sometimes  we  liv  d  on 
Wortle  berries,  sometimes  on  a  kind  of  Wild  Cherry.  1764 
Ann.  ^«-,  CAar.  9  The  hair.. is  dyed  with  the  juice  of  the 
red  wortfeberry.  1778  J.  Carver  Trav.  N.  A  mcr.  xix.  504 
The  Whirtle  Berry.  1816  Scott  B1.  Dwar/x'm,  A  territory, 
which,  since  the  days  of  Adam,  had  borne  nothing  but  ling 
and  whortle-berries.  i8«9  Blackmore  Loma  D.  v,  [They] 
laid  him  softly  on  a  bank  of  whortle-berries. 

att'ib.  1770  J.  R.  FoRSTER  tr.  Kalm's  Trav.  N.  Aintr.  I. 
66  A  species  of  whortleberry  shrub.  181S  J-  Neal  Bra, 
Joiuithan  II.  34oA..whortle.berry  pudding.  1863  Baring- 
Goui-D  Ictlaiid  178  Hot  mutton  flavored  with  whortleberry 
jam.  1^4  Miller Ptantn.,  Whortlc-bcrry-bush,  Victorian, 
tl^ittsUinia  vtucinitKCa. 

Whorwhil,  obs.  form  of  Whobl. 

Whory  (h6»*ri),  a.  rare.  Also  -8y.  [f.  Whore 
sb.  +  -'i  K\  —  Whobish.  (In  and  quot.  with  play 
upon  hoary.) 

|68>  HiCKERlNciLL  Htst.  lyUggism  II  The  Papists,  and 
the  whory,  roary,  swory,  scory,  Tories.  x68j  '  T.  Ration- 
aus  *  New  News  from  Bedlam  88  And  should  it  light  upon 
Your  whorey  Head,  The  Whigs  would  say,  You're  sweetly 
brought  to  Bed. 

Whos,  obs.  form  of  Whose,  Whoso. 

Whose (h«z), //-(!«.  Forms:  I  hwsBS,  2-3 liwas, 
3  hwos,  (wuas),  jwas,  hwes,  3-4  ■whes,  3-5 
whas,  was,  wos,  4  buas,  wais,  hoes,  woise,  4-5 
whoos,  hos,  4-6  whos,  whois,  5  whayse, whoys, 
hoys,  (hosse),  wose,  5-9  Sc.  and  north,  whase,  6 
nrhoes,  woos,  wois,  hose,  Sc,  vhals,  vhois,  7-8 
who's,  5-  whose  ;  3-5  quase,  4  quos,  quose,  4-5 
quas,  Sc.  4-8  quhais,  (5  qwhos,  qwose),  5-7 
quhois,  6  qnhas,  (qwhois),  6-7  quhose,  6-8 
quhase,  7  quhaes,  quhoise.  [ME.  hivas,  later 
hwgs,  whps,  altered  form  of  hwas,  hwes,  OE.  hwies 
(:—  *x'u>asa)  genitive  of  hwd  and  hwset,  through  the 
influence  of  hwd,  hwp  Who,  hwam,  hwgm  Whom. 
(Later  ME.  whas  prob.  represents  an  unstressed 
variant.)  Cf.  OS.  hwes,  MLG.,  MDu.,  OHG.,  G. 
wes,  ON.  hues{s,  MSw.  hwes,hwas{psi.  hvis),Goii\, 
hwis :—  *xa'«a,  Indo-Enr.  *q^eso,  represented  also 
by  Gr.  (Homeric)  re'o  for  *rkao,  OSl.  ceso^ 

The  genitive  case  of  Who  (and  in  OE.  of  the 
neuter  What  :  cf.  3  below).  Used,  in  all  senses, 
either  before  a  sb.  as  a  possessive  adj.  (like  his,  her, 
my,  etc.),  or  absolutely  (like  his,  hers,  mine,  etc.)  : 
in  the  latter  case  chiefly  in  the  interrogative  sense 
as  predicate. 

I.  Interrogative  uses  (direct  and  dependent). 

L  Of  whom  ;  belonging  to  w  hom ;  what  person's, 
C897  iELFRED  Gregorys  Past.  C.  xlvii.  357  Daet  hie  ge- 
Sencen  hwaes  foljeras  hie  sindon.  a  looo  Cotloq.  Ait/rtc  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  93  Hunta  ic  eom.  hwEes?  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp. 
Matt.  xxii.  43  Hwaet  ^incS  eow  be  criste,  hw.ES  sunu  vs  he  ? 
c  laoo  Vices  9f  Virtues  90  5if  l^i^  ^^c.  Sohtes]  cumeo  fram 
mannen,  hie  \sc.  ^epnesse]  cann  hwatliche  underfindep,  an 
hwos  half  he  is  icumen.  ^1205  Lav.  17111  Naas  nan  witie 
^t  auere  wuste  here  whes  sune  he  weore.  a  1240  Ureisun 
in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  180  Maiden  moder,  maiden:  and  hwas 
moder  ?  bU  hwas  donter  ]ju  art,  c  1275  Passion  of  our 
Lord  447  in  O.  E,  Misc.  50  Hi  casten  heore  lot  hwes  ha 
scolde  beo.  13..  Cursor  M.  xii-n  (Gdtt.)  Quat  wamb  him 
bar. .,  And  wid  was  pa^pis  was  he^  fedd  ?  1340  Ayenh.  38 
po  ^et  ofhyealdeji  |je  l>inges  t»et  hi  vindej?  and  wyte)?  wel 
huas  {let  hi  bye)>.  13. .  Guy  Warm.  (A)  6826  Telle  \ia\x  me, 
Ws  feir  castel  wos  it  be.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1726  Was  men 
buth  5e?  CX386  Chaucer  Man  0/  Law^s  T.  920  Whos  is 
that  faire  child  that  stondeth  yonder?  C1440  Alpliahet 
of  Tales  265  He  fand  a  dead  mans  head,  and  he  had 
grete  mervayll  whose  it  was.  1566  Lauder  Tractate  Con- 
tents, And,  last  of  all,  vnto  quhose  actionis.,suld  Kyngis 
eeue  rathest  actendence.  159J  Shaks.  Ven.  ^  Ad.  J077 
Whose  tongue  is  miisick  now?  1607  Dekker  &  Webster 
Northw.  Hoe  I.  ii.  A  4b,  Arrest  me?  at  whose  sute?  1613 
Shaks.  Hen.  VII I,  i.  iv.  43  Whose  fault  b  this?  1791 
CowPER  Judgm.  Poets  ^  A  warm  dispute ..  Whose  temper 
was  the  best.  1883  D.  C.  Murrav  Hearts  vii,  '  I'm  sure  of 
the  voice. ..'  '  Whose  is  it?'  189S  Housman  Shropsh.  Lad 
xxvii,  I  cheer  a  dead  man's  sweetheart,  Never  ask  me  whose. 
1908  R.  Bagot  a.  Cuthbert  vi.  58  Your  offensive  abuse  of 
his  poor  father,  and  forgetfulness  of  Whose  minister  he  was, 

II.  Relative  uses,     *as  simple  relative. 

2.  In  reference  to  a  person  or  persons  (or  to  an 
animal  or  animals)  :  Of  whom.  a.  Introducing 
a  defining  or  restrictive  clause  completing  the 
sense :  cf.  Who  9. 

.  ciaoo  Trin.Coll.  Horn.  37  pe  deuel..on  ech  of  hise  deden 
k  iefned  to|>e  deore  wuas  ceres  he  for5teo3.  a  1240  [see  i). 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  215s  Of  him  o  quas  sede  Was  he  born  bat 
beit  our  nede.  a  1315  MS.  Ravjl.  B.  520  If.  53  b.  After  |je 
wille  of  him  hos  be  werkes  be3  ( =  be8].  c  1400  tr.  Seer. 
Seer.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  81  It  ys  meruail  of  a  man  how  he  may 
be  syke  or  dye,  whos  mete  ys  breed  of  good  wbele.    1516 
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TiNDALE  Luhe  i.  27  A  virgin  spoused  to  a  man,  whose  name 
was  loseph.  1539  lUbU  (Great)  Pa.  xxxii.  i  Blessed  is  he, 
whose  vnryghteousnes.se  is  forgeuen.  1609  Skene  Reg. 
Maj,  37  Of  heires  of  qvhais  age  their  is  ane  doubt.  x6ii 
BibU  Gen.  xxxviii.  25  The  man  whose  these  are.  Ibid.  xliv. 
17  The  man  in  whose  hand  the  cup  is  found.  1690  tr.  y. 
Le  cure's  Five  Lett.  Inspir.  56  The  Apostles  did  not  pass 
ill  their  own  lime  for  Per.sons,  whose  every  word  was  an 
Oracle.  1733  Ramsay  Fair  Assembly  viii,  A  wife. .Whase 
charms  can  silence  dumps.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  70  Persons 
who.  .sanctified  their  aflibition  by  advancing  the  dignity  of 
the  people  whose  peace  they  troubled.  1836  W.  Irving 
Astoria  xli,  To  feast  upon  the  horses  whose  blood  they  had 
so  vaingloriously  drunk.  1893  Max  Pemberton  Iron  Pirate 
ii,  Men  whose  laugh  was  a  horrid  growl. 

b.  Introducing  an  additional  statement  :  thus 
sometimes  equivalent  to  *  and  his  (their,  etc.)' :  cf. 
Who  10. 

In  early  use  occas.  preceded  by  th€\  cf.  Which  B.  13, 
Whom  8. 

Formerly  also  separated  from  the  antecedent,  sometimes 
with  resulting  ambiguity  (cf.  Who  10) :  occas.  preceded  by 
superfluous  and  (cf.  Who  12  b). 

C1175  Lamb.  Hom,  151  pe  lauerd  N[athaniel]  hwas  dei 
hit  is  to  dei.  c  xaao  Bestiaryjb^  Dis  der,  Wos  kinde  we 
hauen  told  5u  her.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  4195  Eleyne  J^at 
noble  maydc.was  nonce  ich  was.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1490 
Noe,  In  quas  time  l>e  flod  gan  be.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
iv.  iyacoSus)  210  In. to  f^e  name  of  criste  Ihesu,  Fore  quhais 
cause  I  am  led  now.  1390  Gower  Coptf.  II,  103  Morpheus, 
the  whos  nature  Is  forto  take  tlic  figure  Of  what  persone 
that  him  liketh.  a  1400  Pauline  Ep.  (1916)  42  Cryste  in 
woise  de|>  we  ar  baptysyd.     1467  Stonor  Papers  (Camden) 

I.  95  To  performe  my  Nonkilles  wyll,  hoys  sowle  God  par- 
don, c  1469  Ibiti.  104  5owr  modyr,  hosse  sowle  Gode  haue 
mersy.  1484  Caxton  Fables  of  ^ sop  i.  viii,  A  wulf.  .de- 
uoured  a  sheep  of  whos  bones  he  had  one  in  his  throte. 
1526  TiNDALE  Rotn,  ix.  5  My  brethren.. the  israhelites,.. 
whose  also  are  the  fathers.  —  /  Pet.  ii.  24  Christ  also 
suffered  for  oure  sakes. . .  By  whose  strroes  ye  were  healed. 
1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  in.  ii.  i.  i.  533  The  young  man,  .at 
last  married  her,  to  whose  wedding  amongst  other  guests 
came  ApoUonius.  1750  T.  Cooke  Plauius  I.  p.  xxv,  This 
Comedy  is  called  Bacchides  from  two  Sisters,  Courtesans, 
who  are  the  chief  Characters  in  the  Play;  both  whose 
Names  are  Bacchis.  ax^j^  Goldsm.  tr.  Scarron^s  Com. 
Rom.{\^}^^\\.  170  A  hamlet,  inhabited  by  fishermen,  who's 
humanity  he  had  occasion  to  remember.  1791  Burke  App. 
Whigs  88  It  does  not  arise  cut  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the 
people,  as  the  national  assembly  does  in  France,  and  whose 
name  designates  its  original.  1820  Keats  Lamia  11.  279 
The  Gods,  whose  dreadful  images  Here  represent  their 
shadowy  presences.  1864  J.  Hunt  tr.  VogCs  Led.  Man  ii. 
26  Vegetable  feeders,  such  as  ruminants,  whose  lower  jaw 
acts  like  a  millstone. 

3.  In  reference  to  a  thing  or  things  (inanimate  or 
abstract).  Originally  the  genitive  of  the  neuter 
What  (sense  7) ;  in  later  use  serving  as  the  genitive 
of  Which  (senses  7  and  8),  and  usually  replaced 
by  ofwhich^  except  where  the  latter  would  produce 
an  intolerably  clumsy  form. 

138?  WvcLiF  Deut,  viii.  9  The  loond  of  oyle  and  of  hony  ; 
..whos  stones  ben  yren,  and  of  the  hilUs  of  it  ben  doluen 
metallys  of  brasse.  1443  Beckincton  Corr.  (Rolls)  II.  213 
He  hath., taken  the  townes  and  castle.s  and  forteresses 
whoos  names  be  specified.  2482  Monk  of  Evesham  Iv. 
(Arb.)  X07  A  ful  glorious  walle  of  crystal  hoys  heythe 
no  man  might  see.  1528  Tindale  Obed.^  Chr,  Man^  130 
Loke  yer  thou  lepe,  whose  literall  sence  is,  doo  nothinge 
sodenly  or  without  avisemente.    1577  Harrison  England 

II.  ii.  [v.]  (1877)  I.  46  Bath,  whose  see  was  sometime  at 
Welles.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  i.  v.  15, 1  could  a  Tale  vnfold, 
whose  lightest  word  Would  harrow  vp  thy  soule.  163a 
Milton  L'Allegro  73  Mountains  on  whose  barren  brest 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest.  x66i  Feltham  Lusoria^ 
Lett.  65  A  Disposition  ..whose  affability  may  sweeten  life. 
1760-72  H.  Brooke  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  I.  74  A  maxim  of 
whose  impropriety  not  St.  Anthony  himself  could  persuade 
him.  1807  SouTHEV  Espriella^s  Lett,  (1814)  II.  10  The 
clock,  whose  huge  bell.. may  be  heard  five  leagues  over  the 
plain.  1863  Reade  Hard  Cask  I.  100  The  nerve  man  had 
prescribed . .  a  medicine . .  whose  effect  on  the  nerves  was  nil. 
1896  Pollock  ist  Bk.  of  Jitrispr.  vii.  J79  Processes  ex- 
tending over  two  or  three  centuries,  and  whose  fundamental 
analogies  are . .  disguised  in  almost  every  possible  way. 

4.  As  objective  genitive,  in  reference  to  a  person 
(or  animal)  or  a  thing.  Now  rare,  commonly 
replaced  by  of  whom  or  of  which*  (Cf,  note  s.v. 
His  poss.  proH.  2.) 

X382  WvcLiF  Lev.  xxii.  5  He.. that  shal  louche.. enyvn- 
clene,  whos  touchyn^e  is  hoory  [1388  foul],  c  1449  Pecock 
Repr.  v.  ii.  493  Deedis  whos  forberingis  schulden  make  hem 
the  more  sureli  kepen  hem  fro  breking  of  Goddis  lawe.  15x3 
Douglas  j^neis  vi.  vii,  4  Our  the  fludis  bank  ful  swiftlie 
sprent,  Quhais  passage  is  vnreturnahle  went.  1551  Crowley 
Pleas.  «S-  Pain  Ded.,  The  pore  of  thys  realme,  whoes  oppres- 
sion doeth  alredy  crye  vnto  the  Lorde  for  vengeance.  x6oi 
Dolman  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  III.  Ixxxvii.  391  The  Hart 
or  Stag,  in  whose  chase  great  Lords  take  much  pleasure. 
1605  Shaks.  Macb.  in.  i.  105, 1  will  put  that  Busipesse  in  your 
Bosomes,  Whose  execution  takes  your  Enemie  off.  1730 
Chamberlayne's  Relig.  Philos.  (ed.  3)  II.  xvii.  §  1  Things, 
whose  particular  Discussion  would.. exceed  the  Design  of 
this  Book.  1754  Cambridge  in  World  No.  202  f  2  Any  thing 
whose  loss  they  can  so  easily  supply.  iSax  Southev  Let. 
to  John  May  7  A|)r.,  This  deplorable  old  man,  whose  sight. . 
excited  in  me  a  mingled  feeling  of  horror  and  disgust. 

♦*  5.  As  compound  relative,  or  with  ellipsis  of 
antecedent  <■  he  (him,  etc.)  whose.  Often  in 
generalized  sense  =  whosesoever.  Now  rare  or 
arch.  :  cf.  Who  6,  8,  Whom  5,  6. 

Sometimes  with  the  generalized  sense  indicated  by  soie^'er) 
or  so  ever  following  the  sh.    (Cf.  Whosesoever.) 

X3..  E.  E.  Allit,  P.  B,  1648  &  quos  deth  so  he  dezyre  he 

draped  als  faste.     a  1400  in  Engl.  Gilds  (1870)  352  5if  oJ>ere 

"  chalouns  be)?  y-founde  i>at  ne  habbejj  t>elke  a-syse,  in  was 
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bond  hij  bej?  y«founde,  be  forfeted.  c  1^20  ?Lvdg.  Assembly 
of  Gods  1299  Blere  whos  ey  ye  woll..with  yourmyst.  X432- 
50  [see  Whrinnv].  1460  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V,  384/1  In  wlios 
hande.s  so  evere  they  bee.  XS67  Gude  ^  Godlie  B.  (S  T.S.)  7 
Quiiais  Sinnis  5c  forgeue,  ar  forgeuin  vnto  thame.  X59» 
Arden  of  Feversham  1092  Speede  to  my  wish,  whose  wil  so 
ere  sayes  no.  flx633  G.  Herbert  Jacttla  Prudcntum  156 
Whose  house  is  of  glasse,  must  not  throw  stones  at  another. 
X667  Milton  P.  L.  viii.  647  Heavenly  Guest, ..Sent  from 
whose  sovran  goodness  I  adore, 
t  Whose,  for  who  'j  =  who  is :  see  Who, 
X593  Shaks.  2  Hetu  K/,  1,  iv.  50  (Qo.)  Whose  within  there  1 

WJiose,  obs.  form  of  Whoso. 

t  Whoself, //-(?//.  Obs.  rare^K  [Cf.  Self  A,  2.] 
WMio  himself. 

*539  Ckomwell  in  Merriman  Life  <5-  Lett.  (1902)  II.  174 
The  said  Burgartus  canne  testifie  of  her  proportion,  coun- 
tenaunce  and  beauiie,  Whoself  hath  seen  her. 

Whose'n.  (h7?z'n),  pron.   dial.     [f.  W^HOSE  :  cf. 
HiSN.]   «  Whose. 
ax70x  Sedley  Virg.  Past.  v.  Wks.  1722  I.  289  Tell  Da- 

metas  !  whose'n  Sheep  these  are  ? 

Whosere,  obs.  contr.  f  Whosoever. 

WllOSeSOever  (h«zs<?ue*v3i), /;*?«.  arch.  The 
genitive  of  Whosoever  :  Whatever  person's ;  of 
whomsoever. 

x6xi  Bible  John  xx.  23  Whose  soeuer  sinnes  yee  remit, 
they^  are  remitted  vnto  them,  and  whose  soeuer  sinnes  yee 
retaine,  they  are  retained.  1821  Scott  Kenihv.  xxxii, 
Whosesoever  be  the  speech,  it  is  the  thought  of  ninety-nine 
out  of  an  hundred.  X903  Sat.  Rez>.  27  June  798/1  Whose- 
soever  the  fault  there  has  been  no  effective  cooperation. 

"Whosever  Q\u-^f\^i),  pron.  rare.  [f.  W^hosb 
+  Ever  adv.  8  e ;  for  the  spelling  cf.  Wherever.] 
The  genitive  of  Whoever  :  =  prec. 

1739  '  R.  Bull'  tr.  Dedekindus'*  Grobianus  133  Whos'ever 
Knife  upon  the  Table  lies.  x86s  W.  G.  Palgrave  Arabia 
II.  19  Whosever  the  footprint  may  be,  the  story  is  gospel 
among  Mahometans. 

Wfiosh,  obs.  var.  HusH  v}- 

Whosht(whoosht),  obs.  var.  HuSHT /«/.!, fl,,t;. 

1598  Florio,  Qvetare^  to  quiet,  ..to  whosht.  Ibid,,  Zita^ 
an  aduerbe  to  commaund.  .silence,  as  we  say  isse,  whosht 
or  St.  1611  Ibid.^  Quaitare..Xo  whosht  and  lie  close,  to 
lurke.     Ibid.t  Quatto  guatto^  very  squat,  very  whoosht. 

Whosshe,  obs.  form  of  Wash  v. 

Whoso  {hffsoii) ,  proH.  arch.  Forms:  see  Who 
and  So :  also  2-3  hwa  se,  hwase,  (2  wa  se),  3 
hw(a)o  se,  Orvu  whas(e,  3-5  wo  se,  4  Sc.  quha 
se,  (woys),  4-5  whos,  4-6  whose,  hose,  5  Sc, 
quhais,  (9  dial,  whos*).  [ME,  wha  swa^  hwa  se, 
reduced  form  of  OE.  swa  hwd  swdy  generalized 
form  of  h7vd  Who  :  see  So  adv.  17  d.] 

1.  1=  Whoever  i  :  Any  (one)  who. 

1x54  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1135  Wua  sua  bare  hb 
byrthen  gold  &  .sylure,  dursle  nan  man  sei  to  him  naht  bule 
god.  c  1200  Ormin  677  Whas  itt  iss  ^att  wjepnedd  iss  wiJ-J^ 
fulle  troww)>e  o  Criste.  £1205  Lav.  3657  Wha  swa  wulle 
libba,  aide  t>as  sibba  [c  xa75  Wo  so  wole  Hbbe  holde  J»us 
sibbe].  /M/.  22307  Wha  swa[c  1275  wose]  come  gladliche  he 
sculden  wurSe  riclie.  ?x2..in  KembleCo.^i'. />/>/.  V, 236  Ho 
so  hit  beo  (!ia-t  Sis  my  dede  in  oSere  wise  hit  buturne  oSer 
5ewanye.  a  X22S  Ancr.  R.  46  Et  uht.songe  schal  siggen  hwo 
se  con  Domine  labia  mea.  X297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  6253  Oftc 
wo  so  coueitej?  al,  al  lesel?.  13 . .  Cursor  M.  5829  (Giilt.)  Qua 
sua  wil  noght  trou  J-e  first.  To  trow  ^e  toder  him  es  best. 
CX330  Ring  of  Tars  894  And  hose  nil  not  cristned  be  Hong 
hem  heighe  uppon  a  tre.  C1400  Maundev,  (Roxb.)  iii.  10 
Wha  so  weddes  ofter  t>an  anes,  Jjaire  childer  er  bastardes. 
C  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  5551  Wo  so  staris  on  Yxs  stoty,  or  stodis 
berin,  Take  hede  on  J?e  harmys  &  the  hard  lures  I  X498  in  J. 
Bulloch  Pptiours  (1887)  57  And  quhais  doys  in  the  contrar.. 
salbe  punist.  X522  Moke  De giiat.  Noinss.  Wks.  73/2  Now 
whoso  seeth  not,  that  his  laughter  is  more  madde  than  the 
laughter  of  the  mad  man,  I  hold  him  madder  than  they 
both.  XS39  Bible  (Great)  John  vi.  54  Whoso  eateth  my 
flesshe  &  dryncketh  my  bloude,  hath  eternall  lyfe.^  X607 
Shaks.  Timon  v.  i.  212  Who  so  please  To  stop  Affliction, 
let  him  take  bis  haste.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix,  724  This 
Tree,  That  whoso  eats  thereof,  forthwith  attains  Wisdom. 
1727  Pope,  etc.  Art  of  Sinking  118  Whoso  loselh  his  place 
..hath  forfeited  his  share  in  publick  praise,  a  1825  Forby 
Voc.  E.  Attglia  S.V.,  Whos'  wuU  may  do  that  1859  Whit- 
tier  On  a  Prayer-Book  12  Let  vhoso  can  bciore  such 
praying-books  Kneel  on  his  velvet  cushion.  1883  Whitelaw 
Sophocles,  Antigone  35  Whoso  does  this  deed,  A  public 
death  by  stoning  is  his  doom.  X89X  Cokan  Doyle  White 
Company  xxxvii,  The  last  stern  welcome  to  whoso  should 
join  with  them. 

2.  =  W^HOEVER  2  :  No  matter  who ;  +  in  early 
use  often-with  mere  unemphatic  conditional  force : 
If  any  one,  if  one. 

CX300  Beket  (Percy  Soc.)  35  Woldestou,,.ho  so  it  wolde 
bede  the,  Tholie  deth  for  thi  Louerdes  love?  X3..  E.  E, 
Allit.  P.  C.  5  For  quo-so  suffer  cow^e  syt,  sele  wolde  fol3e. 
c  X47S  Rauf  Coil^ear  675  With  Dosouris  to  the  duris  dicbt, 
quha  sa  wald  deme.  1876  Morris  ^neids  vni.  122 '  Come 
forth  ',  he  said,  '  whoso  ye  be '. 

Whosoever  (hz/s^ne'vaj),  pron.  Forms  :  see 
prec, ;  also  poet,  whosoe'er  (-eau)  (5  hosere, 
who-sere,  7  whosoere).  In  early  use  often  as 
three  words,  occas.  as  two,  [f.  Whoso  +  Ever  adv, 
8e:  cf.  Soever.] 

Formerly  occas,  with  gen.  whosoever's  =  Whosesoever. 

1.  =  Whoever  i. 

aizzs  After.  R.  286  Hwo  so  euer  on  him  sulf  nimetS  ou5er 
of  t>eos  two,  he  robbeiN  God.  a  1240  Ureisun  in  O.  E.  Horn. 
I.  187  Hwa  se  euer  wule  habbe  lot  wib  J>e  of  J>i  blisse,  he 
mot  deale  \\\\>  he  of  (jine  pine  on  eorpe.  c  1375  Sc,  Leg. 
Saints  s. {Johannes)  593  pat  quha-se-euire  vald  almus  craf« 
For  luf  of  sancte  lohne  suld  hafe.    ^  1400  Maundev.  xix. 
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[xv.J  (igig)  113  Hem  senieth  hat  whosoeuere  be  meke  & 
pacyent  he  is  holy  &  profitable,  c  1420  Chron.  I'ilod. 
46S5  For  pore  and  ryche  &  also  for  hosere  wolde  come 
|>edur.  C1450  Mirk's  Festial  in  Whosoeuer  ys  of  God, 
heryth  Godys  worde.  1526  Tindale  John  xx.  23  Whoso- 
evers  synnes  ye  remyt,  they  are  remitted  vnio  them.  —  Rev. 
xxii.  17  Let  whosoever  wyll,  take  of  the  water  of  lyfe  fre. 
1593  Shaks,  3  Hen.  f^/t^v.  vii.  74  And  whosoe're  gainsayes 
King  Edwards  right,  By  this  I  challenge  him  to  single 
fight.  1611  Bii>U  Rev.  xxii.  17  Whosoeuer  will,  let  him 
take  the  water  of  life  freely,  >Mi  Cotton  lyond.  Peak  72 
Whosoere  shall  happen  to  come  there,  Will  not  reprove 
what  I'vedeliver'd  here.  1827  Scott  Chron,  Canongate  iii, 
Christie  regarded  me  as ..  a ..  predestinated  child  of  per- 
dition, who  was  sure  to. .  drag  downwards  whosoever  might 
attempt  to  afford  me  support.  188a  Besant  All  Sorts  ii, 
We  shall  present  our  Case  to  Parliament,  or  the  Queen,  or 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  Court  of  Chancery,  orwhosoever 
is  the  right  person. 

2.  —  Whoevbb  2  ;  also  formerly  «  *if  any  one* 
(cf.  prec.  2). 

13. .  Cursor  M.  4275  (Gott.)  For  qua-sua  euer  es  filad  or 
blitn,  Priue  loue  at  end  wil  kith.  ?a  1500  Chester  Pi.  xiv. 
71  lliis  ilke  Boyst  might  haue  bene  sould  For  three  hundreth 
penyes  tould.  And  dealt  to  poor  men,  who-sere  would,  And 
who-sere  had  bene  wyse.  C1520N1SBET  M  T".  Pro!.  (S.T.S.) 
I.  5  Quba  saeuir  thow  be, .  .jif  thow  be  diligent  in  the  cstait 
that  God  has  callid  the  ynto, . .  than  art  thow  surelie  blist. 
1526  TisDALE  Mail,  xxiii.  16  Ye  saye;  whosoever  sweare 
by  the  temple,  yt  ys  nothinge :  but  whosoever  sweare 
by  the  golde  of  the  temple,  he  is  detter.  1591  Shaks. 
I  Hen.  yi,  V.  iii.  52  Margaret  my  name,  and  daughter  to 
a  King,  ..who  so  ere  thou  art.  1640  Bp.  H.  King  Serm.  31 
Whosoevers  Midnight  is  interrupted  by  the  newes,  Ours  can 
complaine  of  no  disturbance.  1751  F.  Coventrv  Pomfiey 
the  Little  I.  V.  39  Let  me  admonish  thee,  my  gentle  Friend, 
whosoever  thou  art,  , ,  not  to  be  too  forward  in  making 
Applications. 

o.  With  loss  of  relative  force  by  ellipsis ;  Any 
one  at  all.   Cf.  Whatever  4  b.    Now  rare  or  Obs, 

iSSjj  Babincton  Expos,  Comtnandm.  (1590)  336  Liuerics 
of  Pnnce  or  subiectes,  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  or  whoso- 
euer. CX643  Ld.  Herbert  Antobiog,  (1824)  88  Having  as 
clear  a  Reputation  for  my  Courage  as  whosoever  of  my 
time. 

b,  qualifying  a  preceding  sb.  or  any :  now 
usually  replaced  by  Whatever  4a(j5). 

1586  Marlowe's  Tmnburl.  To  Rdr.,  Gentlemen,  and 
curteous  Readers  whosoeuer.  x6ax  Bp.  Mountaco  Dia- 
trihae  203  By  the  vniuersall  consent  of  all  Writers  whoso- 
ever, except.,  perchance  two.  1697  Dryuem  I'irg,' George 
Ded.,  Being  capable,  as  much  as  any  whosoever,  of  defending 
your  Country. 

H  Used  for  the  objective  Whomsoever. 

Also  qualifying  the  prec  word,  in  which  case  the  con- 
struction may  be  regarded  as  elliptical  =  '  whosoever  he 
(they,  etc)  be  ' :  see  3  b,  quot.  1621. 

«5a3  Lu.  BsRNERS  Froiss.  L  cccliil  230/2  Whosoeuer  they 
hyt  he  dyed  of  the  stroke.  1516  Tindale  Mark  xiv,  44 
Whosoever  I  do  kisse,  he  it  is. 

t  Whosome,  pron.  Oh.  [Who  and  Scm  r^L 
adv.]  =  Whoever  i,  3,  Whoso  i,  2. 

c  iioo  Ohmin  5564  An  rihht  god  rcowwsunnge  ^tt  Godcss 
heoww,  whasumm  itt  iss.  Her  berejiti  inn  hiss  heorrte. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  1953  Oua-sum  o  fless  wil  grait  ^air  fode, 
I^k  J'ai  cast  a  way  f>e  blod.  /bid.  16265  Tru  it  qua.sum 
wil  it  tru.  13..  Evang.  Nicod.  665  in  Herrig's  Archiv 
LIU.  403,  I  come,  wha  som  takes  hede,  AIs  witnes  and 
warand.  c  1400  RhU  SU  Bentt  (pro«e)  10  Wha  sam  heris 
>'u,  l>an  heris  me, 

Whosomever  (hwa^icvai),  prm,  Obs,  or 
"i  dial.  (In  early  use  often  as  three  words,  occas. 
as  two.)  [f.  prec  +  Ever  adv.  8e.]  «  Whoever, 
Whosoever. 

ri4oo  Caio's  Morals  in  Cursor  M.  App.  iv.  91  Qua-sim- 
euer  ^u  be  (>at  wille  )n-self  safe  se.  a  1400-50  tt^ars 
Alex.  336a  Qua-sum-euire  in  J>at  ilk  his  ymagc  behaldis,  pe 
face  is  to  pe  fold^ward,  \>e  fete  to  J^e  firment.  1429  in 
/jM  Re/.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  viii.  10  Tyll  the 
for  said  lorde  of  Drumlanryge,  or  tyll  hys  assygneis  or 
speciale  deputisqwasumewer.  C1460  Metham  fK^f.(ioi6) 
119  Ho-ssum-cuer  yt  be  that  owj-th  this  fygure,  he  be  hys 
dysposycion  ys  a  leccherus  man.  150a  Husumeuer  (^ee 
Whohsomevkr).  X5a6  Tindale  Matt.  xiii.  12  Whosumever 
hath  to  him  shall  hit  be  geven.  a  159a  Greene  Alphonsus 
133  Nere  to  vnfold  the  secrets  of  my  heart  To  any  man 
or  woman,  who  some  ere  Dwels  vnderneath  the  circle  of  the 
skie.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  ^  Cr,  11.  i.  70  Who  some  euer  you 
take  him  to  be,  he  is  Aiax. 

Whosshe,  obs.  f.  Wash  v,  Whost,  var. 
W'HDST  V.  Obs.  Whot(e,  whott(e,  obs.  fT.  Hot. 
Whot(e :  see  Wit  v. 

Whou,  whough(e,  whouh,  whow(e,  variants 
of  How,  HOWE  int. 

\e  14*5  Quhow :  see  Whew  inf.]  154a  Udall  Erasm. 
Apoph.  314  Whough,  saieth  he,  half  my  brothers  bodye  is 
more  then  the  whole.  1598  R.  Bernard  tr,  Tertnce,  Pkormio 
IIL  iii,  How  much  money  need  you?  speakc.  But  thirtie 
poundes.  Thirtie  I  Whow.  1615  Brathwait  Strappado  129 
Whou  Billie  whou,  what  faire  has  thou  bin  at  ?  1637  W. 
Hawkins  Apollo  Shrervingw.  iv.  33  He  answered  me  nothing 
but  whough,  pugh.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xiv,  •  Eh  whow !  Efi 
whow  1'  ejaculated  the  honest  farmer,  as  he  looked  round 
upon  his  friend's  miserable  apartment. 

So  tWhowb(e  (in  quots.  as  sb,\xt  kawbub, 
Hubbdb), 

1600  W.  Watsom  DecacordoH  vii.  x.  (i6oa)  217  They  hissed 
him  out  with  whoubs  &  hoo-bubs.  Ibid.  ix.  viii.  327  [see 
How,  HOWE  m/.]. 

Whour;,  whough,  whow(e,  obs.  ff.  How  adv, 
Whoule,  whowl(e,  obs.  ff.  Howl. 
Whourliburly,  obs.  f.  Hurly-bublt, 
Who-whoop :  see  Whoo-whoop. 
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t  Wliowball.  Obs.  [f.  Who{io),  variant  of  Ho 
tni.^  +  hxhhsA.'^  2,  a  typical  proper  name  of  alioise 
(see  PlmumarCs  T.  402  my  liors  Ball,  and  quot. 
01697  below),  of  a  sheep  {^Promp.  Parv.  22/1),  of 
a  dog  {Privy  Purse  Exp.  Henry  VIII  43),  and  of 
a  cow  (see  quot.  1 785). 

a  1607  Aubrey  Lives,  Fleetwood  (1898)  I.  253  [Highway- 
men] brought  him  under  the  gallowes,  fastned  the  rope  about 
his  neck  and  on  the  tree, ..and  then  left  him  to  the  mercy 
of  his  horse,  which  he  called  Bait,  So  he  cryed  '  Ho,  Ball  I 
Ho,  Ball ! '    and  it  pleased  God  that  his  horse  stood  still.} 

(See  quots.)  John  Wkoball :  app.  a  typical  name 
for  a  yokel. 

1S98  R.  Bernard  tr.  Terence,  Andria  17  Se  deludi facile 
haud  fatitur.  You  cannot  e.nsily  make  him  a  foole.  He 
is  none  of  lohn  whoballs  children,  a  X700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  IVhow-dall,  a  ^MMk-m^id.  1785  Grose  Z?/V^. 
Vulgar  'J'.,  Wko-w-halt,  a  milkmaid,  from  their  frequent 
use  of  the  word  whow,  to  make  the  cow  stand  still  in 
milking ;  Ball  is  the  supposed  name  of  the  cow. 

t  Whowse,  V.  Obs.  [Echoic.  Cf.  Wuosh  ».] 
intr.  To  make  a  rushing  noise. 

i6ao  'J'.  Granger  Div.  Logike  66  The  sea  roareth,  the 
winds  whowse. 

Whoys,  obs.  form  of  Whose. 

Whr-  :  see  words  in  Wk-. 

tWhrine, ».  Sc.Obs.  In6quhryn(e,whryne. 
[a.  OScand.  *hwrina  (ON.  hrina,  Norw.  rina ; 
ENorw.  and  Swed.  dial,  vrina  ;  with  normal  dis- 
appearance of  vj  in  West  and  h  in  East  Scand.).] 
intr.  To  whine ;  to  squeak. 

1508  Dunbar  Testavient  87  War  I  a  dog  and  he  a  swyne, 
..I  suld  get  that  lurdane  quhryne.  1513  Douglas  jEneis 
V,  Prol.  32  Thairon  audit  na  man  irk,  complene,  nor 
quhryne.  1549  Compt.  Scot.  vi.  39  The  suyne  began  to 
quhryne.  t6..  Mont^omcrie's  Ftyting  440  (Harl.  MS.) 
As  they  could  they  maid  it  whryne. 

Hence  fWhrine  sb.,  whining,  querulous  cry. 

I5i3_  Douglas  AZneis  vil.  i.  ^6  The  birsit  baris  and  heris 
in  tliair  styis  Roring  all  wod  with  quhrynis  and  wyld  cryis. 

t  Whrinny,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Imitative.  But  cf. 
prec]    inlr.  =  Whinny  v. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  179  Whose  horse  made 
noyce  hrste,  or  did  whrynny,  he  scholde  be  electe  in  to 
theire  kynge. 

Whucche,  var.  Whitch,  chest,  coffer. 

Whuche,  obs.  ff.  Which. 

Whudder,  var.  Whitheb  sby  and  v.  dial. 

Whuff  (hwpf),  V.  [Imitative;  cf.  whuff,  dial. 
var.WiuiF  (see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.).}  intr.  To  make 
a  sound  as  of  a  forcible  blast  of  breath  or  wind ; 
trans,  to  utter  with  such  a  sound.  Also  snj'nt. 
imitating  such  a  sound.  Hence  WTiiifflng  vbi.  sb. 
So  Whoffle  (hwp'f'l)  v.,  intr.  in  same  sense ; 
trans,  to  drive  by  blowing  forcibly. 

1896  H.  G.  Wills  IVieels  0/ Chatut  xix,  He  whuffed 
a  contemptuous  laugh.  X906  *John  Oxenhah  '  Giant 
Circumstance  ii,  One  of  the  horses.. woke  up  enough  to 
whuffle  the  flies  out  of  its  nose.  1907  —  Carette  xxxiii, 
'i'he  water  began  whufHing  against  the  rock  walls.  1919 
J.  J.  Bf-nnett  Dcri'er  Patrol  172  *WhingI  Whuff  I'  and 
another  muffled  burst  comes  a  minute  or  so  later. 

WTiulst,  obs.  f.  Whist  int\  Whulo,  whuloh, 
obs.  ff.  Which.  Whiale,  obs.  f.  Weevil,  Whewl, 
While.  Whum(m)el,whuin.nile,var.  Whbm- 
MKL.  Whtin,-8tane:  see  Whin  1i2,  Whinstone. 

Whunt,  obs.  dial.  f.  QuAiirr  a. 

c  1423  NoH-CycU  Mytt.  Plays  (1909)  23  She  b  both  whunt 
and  slee.       

Whup,  Whuph,  Whur :  see  Whip,  Whoop, 
WnooF,  Whirb. 

+  Whnrl,  V.  Obs.  Also  5-6  whorlo,  6  whyrle, 
7  whorL  [Imitative.]  intr.  To  make  a  roaring 
or  rumbling  noise ;  to  purr,  as  a  cat ;  to  snarl  or 
growl,  as  a  dog.  (Cf.  Whabl  v.,  Whibb  v.  3, 3  b. ) 
Hence  fWhurling  vbl.sb.  and  ppl.a.;  also 
t  Whurl  sb.  =  Whabl  sb. 

149s  Trtvisa's  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xi.  ii.  (W.  de  W.),  In  y« 
ceres  wynde  makitb  whystlyng  and  whorlinge  \Bodl.  MS. 
trungelinge]  and  ryngynge.  1530  Palscr.  781/2  This  wynde 
whorleth  so  I  can  nat  here.  1553  Brsnde  Q.  Curtius  v. 
8i  b,  Y»  vse  of  the  cares  could  not  serue  for  one  to  recciue 
counsel . .  at  an  other,  the  wynd  wbyrlid  so  amonges  the 
leaues.  ."SS5  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  112  The  sea  raged  and 
rored..with  a  horrible  whurlinge.  1607  Tourneuh  Kev. 
Trag.  tv.  ii.  G  3,  He  whurles  and  rotles  in  the  throate. 
1608  TopSELL  Four./.  Beasts  105  How  {the  cat]  whurleth 
with  her  voycc  i6ix  Cotgb.,  Gronder,  to  whurle,  whurre, 
yarre.  like  a  dog  that  is  angrie.  1635  in  Foster  Engl. 
Factories  Ind.  (1909)  III.  51  The  flying  shoot  ..  macking 
such  a  wherling  noyse  in  the  ayere.  1797  Encycl.  Brit. 
(cd.  3)  XIII.  112/1  The  commonalty  are,  .distinguished  by 
a  kind  of  shibboleth  or  whurle,  being  a  particular  way  of 
pronouncing  the  letter  R,  as  if  they  hawked  it  up  from  the 
wind-pipe,  like  the  cawing  of  rooks.  

Wliurl(e,  Whvirr,  Whurra,  Whurry :  see 

Whirl,  Whibb,  Hdbbah,  Whibet. 

Whurt,  obs.  form  of  Whobt. 

WhllBll,  V.  Now  dial.  [Imitative  :  cf.  Whish 
».l]  intr.  To  make  a  soft  rushing  sound,  as  wind, 
flowing  water,  waves,  etc.  ;  to  move  with  such  a 
sound.  (Cf.  Hush  v.S)  Chiefly  in  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1581  A.  Hall  tliad  11.  23  When  as  the  westerne  winde 
doth  meete  a  field  of  graine,  . .  &  cause  the  eares  to  whush. 
Ihid.  tv.  72  As  the  wanes  within  the  sea..yeelds  whushing 
noise.   1856  Dickens  .^»(7n/M/vi.  in  Housth.  If^ds.  12  Apr, 
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299/2  A  'whushing'  music,  as  of  distant  waves.  iS6i 
'  HpLME  Lek  '  Adv.  Tujlongbo  x.  3  The  whushing  and  whis- 
pering  amongst  the  trees. 

Whush,  Sc.  var.  HusH  sb.^ 

"Whush,  obs.  or  n.  dial.  var.  Hush  a.  and  z/.l 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  yohn  xxl  12-15  The  di* 
ciples  sate  downe,  but  all  whusht  and  spake  no  wordes, 

Whusht,  obs.  var.  HusHT  inl.^  and  a.  (cf. 
Whisht)  ;  pa.  t  and  pple.  of  whush^  obs,  var. 
Hush  z/.i  (see  under  Whush). 

1557  Tottets  Misc.  (Arb.) 202  The  audience  ceased.., and 
euery  thing  was  whusht.  1581  A.  Hall  liiadw.  loi  All  for 
dread  are  whusht.  1598  Florio,  Citto^  a  word  to  bid 
children  holde  their  peace,  as  we  say  whusht,  husht. 

Whussle,  whustle,  Sc.  and  dial.  ff.  Whistle. 

tWhust,  J/^,  a.,  V.  (Also  7  whost.)  Variant 
of  Whist  sb.^,  a.i,  v.^ 

XSSS  Phaer  ^neid  11.  (1558)  Ciijb,  They  whusted  all, 
and  fyxt  with  eyes  ententiue  did  behold.  1556  Ibid.  iv. 
(1558)  Lj,  Than  was  it  night.. Whan  whust  is  euery  felde. 
1573  TwYNE  A^neid  xi.  (1584)  Rij,  When  whust  was  once 
proclaimed,  &  men  were  bid  not  silence  breake.  X583  Stanv. 
HURST  y^neis  i.  (Arb.)  29  Thee  murther  he  whusted.  Ibid. 
\\.  51  Thee  Greeks . .  al  softlye  be  whusted.  1583  Melbancke 
Philotitrtus  Eeiijb,  It  were  good  for  me  to  bee  whust  in 
these  matters.  1586  J.  Hooker  Hist.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II. 
81  AH  should  be  related,  and  nothing  whusted.  1589 
Nashe  Pasguill  ^  Marf.  26  Seeing  Martins  matters  begin 
lo  be  whusi.  i6ix  Florio,  Qu€tare^  to  quiet,  to  whost, 
1614  Gorges  Lucan  V.  193  The  whusted  guards. 

i*  Whute,  Zf.  Obs.  rare.  [Imitative.]  To  whistle. 
Hence  f  Whuting ///.  a.     So  "j-Whute  sb. 

ti6oo  in  W.  Fowler's  IVks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  340  The  Robin, 
Wraine,  &  whulinge  quaill.  a  1663  Robin  Hood  ^  Curtal 
Friar  xxix  in  Child  Ballads  (1S8B)  v.  125  Give  me  leave  to 
set  my  fist  to  my  mouth  And  to  whute  whutes  three.  Ibid. 
XXX,  xxxi. 

Whuther,  var.  Whither  sb}  and  v.  dial. 

Whutter  (hwdai),  sb.  [Imitative  ;  cS.Jlultcr.] 
The  sound  of  the  flapping  of  the  wings  of  a  large 
bird  or  a  flight  of  birds.  So  Whuttor  z/.,  whence 
"Whu'ttering  ppl.  a, 

183X  J.  Wilson  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIX.  4  A  sound  like 
the  whutter  of  wild-fowl  on  the  feed  along  a  mud-bank. 
1870  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  la  Aug.  10  The  startling  of  the  wary 
cock,  whose  whuttering  pinions  will  summon  out  of  reach 
pack  after  pack  of  birds. 

Whutterick,    whutthroat,   whuttorock, 

var.  Whitukt.    Whuz,  obs.  or  dial.  var.  Whizz  v, 

+  Whuzsh.  Obs.  rare^K    ?  =  Hush  j/5.^  2. 

1600  W.  Watson  Decacordon  i.  vi.  (1602)  15  [The  Jesuits] 
lull  babies  a  sleepe  with  a  blacke  Sanctus  in  a  whuzsh  of 
whispering  foolish  noyse. 

Whwte,  variant  of  Whoot, 

■Wliy(hw3i),izdfe'.  {sb.Jnt.)  Forms:  1-3  hwy, 
(i  hwis,  hwie),  1-4  hwi,  (3  hwui,  wee,  Jwi), 
3-4  wi,  3-6  whi,  wy,  (4  Jicnt,  hue,  4-6  whye,  5 
whyghe,  6-7  whie),  4-  why  ;  3-5  qui,  4-5  quy, 
Qwy,  quhl,  5  qwi,^£r,qwhy,  t,-(i\%archJ)Sc»  quhy. 
[OE.  hwlf  hwy  instr.  case  oihwst  What,  governed 
by  to  ox  for  (see  Forwhy)  or  used  simply  as  adv., 
corresp.  to  OS.  kwt  used  with  preps,  (bi  kwt,  ie 
kivt)  and  simply  ■•  why,  wherefore,  ON.  hvl  used 
as  dat.  of  hvat^  and  as  adv.  «  why  (MSw.,  Da. 
fivi)  :—  OTeut.  *xw/" :—  Indo-Eur,  *q^€if  locative 
f.  V^<>-  Who;  cf.  Gr.  (Doric)  7r«r where.] 

I.  1.  In  a  direct  question  :  For  what  reason? 
from  what  cause  or  motive?  Jor  what  purpose? 
wherefore  ? 

czooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xvii.  10  Hwi  ne  mihte  we  hyn« 
ut-adrifani  c  xooo  Apollonius  (1834)  a  Hwi^  eart  l>u.  .swa 
gedrefedes  modes?  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  221  Hwi  wolde  ^od 
..him  forwerne?  r  laoo  Ormin  2407  Whi  ^aff  )ho  swillc 
anndswere  onnjsen,  pa  Godess  enngell  se^^e  patt  Jho  wit>)» 
childe  shoUde  ben?  c\%<fi  Kent.  Serm.  m  0.  E.  Misc.  35 
Wee  bie  ye  idel  ?  xa97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2757  Sire  king  wi 
Icte  56  mi  moder  &  me  biuore  J>e  lede?  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
1128  Sir  cayn,  Wy  has  |>ou  \>i  broijier  slain?  Ibid.  16295 
Qui  smites  \k>u  me?  1340  Ayenb.  47  And  hue  is  hit  uoul 
dede  ze^^w  hit  is  kendehch?  1369  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  66 
Whi  wolde  God,.sufrre  such  a  worm..))e  wommon  to  hi* 
gyle?  ^1470  Henry  Wallace  in.  361  Qubi,  Scot,  dar  thow 
nocht  preidr?  15x6  Tindale  Matt.  xxi.  25  He  wyll  saye  vnto 
vs  :  whjr  dyd  ye  not  then  beleve  hym?  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  * 
Cr.  n.  iii.  71  Patroclus  is  a  foole  positiue.  Pair.  Why  am  I 
a  foole  ?  X683  Prior  Pastoral  to  Dr.  Turner  3  Why  dost 
thou  sigh,  why  strike  thy  panting  breast?  1776  Trial  of 
Nundocomar  60/2  When  you  came  from  Patna,  why  did 
you  bring  this  paper  with  you?  1B37  Newman  Par.  Serm, 
III.  iii.  37  Why  was  Saul  thus  marked  for  vengeance  from 
the  beginning?  1883  D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  ix,  Why  don't 
you  learn  Italian? 

b.  Implying  or  suggesting  a  negative  assertion 
(  K  *  there  is  no  reason  why  ,  .*)  ;  hence  often  ex- 
pressing a  protest  or  objection  (esp.  with  should), 

c8^y  ^Elfred  Gregorys  Past.  C.  xxxvi.  250  Jif  he  fleem 
sehiersuman  mannum  naefde  ?;etiohhad  his  eoel  toscllanne, 
hwy  \v.  r.  hwie]  wolde  he  hie  mid  aen^um  un?;etje5an  lEeran? 
a  xooo  Caedmons  Gen,  282  Hwy  sceal  ic  aefter  his  hyldo  3eo- 
wian  ?. .  ic  micj  wesan  god  swa  he  !  c  xaoo  Vices  ff  Virtues 
13  Ic.saeide:  Hwi  me  scolde  cumen  swilche  un?elimpesf 
fiaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Ilom.  103  Wi  list  \>n  turnd  on  ^  cor3e? 
aris  ^at  is  to  seien  hwi  luuest  ^>u  J)ine  fulesunnes?  forlet 
hem.  a  JM5  Leg.  Kath.  1390  Hwi  ne  hihe  we  for  to  beon 
ifulhet  ?  a  XJ50  Otvl  4-  Ni^ht.  1234  ^at  eni  man  beo  falle  in 
odwite,  Wi  schal  he  me  his  sor  atwitc?  01300  Cursor  M, 
461  Qui  suld  I  him  seruis  yeild?  ax4oo  PistHl  0/  Susan 
284  Whi  spille  ae  Innocens  blode?  c  14x0  Avo^v.  Arth, 
xxxiii,  Qwi  schuld  I  layne?  CX470  Henry  IVallace  ii.  108 
Eternailc  God,  quhy  suld  I  thus  wayis  de?    X56a  Winjet 
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Cert.  TrmcimUs  iu.  Wks,  (S.T.S.)  I.  28  Quhi  aboHssis  he 
not  the  Sonday,  as  he  dois  5ule  ?  1608  Yorksh.  Trag.  in.  5 
Whie  should  our  faults  at  home  be  spred  abroad  ?  1766 
GouisM.  Vicar  IK  iiL  The  poor  live  pleasantly  without  our 
help,  why  then  should  not  we  learn  to  live  without  theirs  ? 
i83K>  Thackeray  J^ata/  Boots  Feb..  I  said  nothing  about  it, 
as  why  should  I  ?  Ibid,  Aug.,  Why,  why  was  I  bom  to 
UDdergo  such  unmerited  misfortunes? 

O.  With  ellipsis  of  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence, or  of  all  except  the  principal  word  or 
words  (esp.  when  emphatic)  ;  also  with  simple  inf. 
(  = '  why  should  one  ..?').     See  also  4  b. 

0x380  St  Aug.f  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg,  (1878)  61/1 
Seint  Austin  was  nempned  t»atname  For  l>reo  causiisof  gret 
fame  : . .  Whi  ?  furst  for  excellence  of  dignite.  c  1440  Gesia 
Rom.  IxxxvL  406 (Add.  MS.)  The  kyng . .  askid  hym  whethere 
be  was  shreuyn  or  not?  he  saide,  *  nay.*  'why  so?  '  saide 
the  kyng.  xsa8  Roy  RetU  me  (Arb.)  113  Wat.  Surely  we 
shulde  be  proclaymed  For  outragious  heretykis.  lef.  Why 
more  we  then  the  Cardinall?  1528  More  Dyaioge  11.  Wks. 
iSa/s,  I  haue  euer  herde  it  sayd,  that  we  should  not  pray  to 
any  dead  man  but  with  this  condicion,  if  thou  be  a  saint, 
than  pray  for  me.  Whi  so  quod  I?  x6ix  Shaks.  W/«/.  T.  i. 
ii,  231  Catn.  [He]  Stayes  here  longer.  Leo.  I,  but  why  ? 
ax6as  Fletcher  Nice  Valour  iv.  1,  But  why  a  Peel-crow 
here?  X697  Vanbrugh  jEsoP  v.  i.  Why  so  Cold,  and  why 
so  Coy?  X746  Francis  tr.  Hor.^  Epist  u  \\.  65  Blest  with 
a  competence,  why  wish  for  more?  X841  Browning  Pippa 
passes  Introd.  196  Say  not  'a  small  event  1 '  Why  *  small '  ? 
1843  WoRDSw.  Grace  Darling  73  But  why  prolong  the  tale  1 
X84S  DicKKNS  Domhey  xi,  'Berry's  very  fond  of  you,  ain't 
she?'  Paul  once  asked  Mrs.  PipcWn.  ..'Yes,'  said  Mrs, 
Pipchin.  'Why?'  asked  Paul.  1905  Times  Lit.  SuppU 
15  Sept.  293/1  Why  books,  why  chapters,  why  titles,  wny 
any  arrangement  at  all,  they  queried. 

1[  And  why  ^  is  used  in  some  early  biblical  ver- 
sions, and  hence  in  the  Prayer-book  Psalter,  to 
render  Heb.  ^3  ki  because,  since,  for :  app.  in  imi- 
tation oi  /orwhy  after  this  was  apprehended  as 
interrogative  (cf.  Forwhy  B.  3,  A.  i  b). 

XS3S  Q)VERDALE  Ps.  xx[i].  7  For  thou  shalt..make  him 
gladw*  the  ioye  of  y*  countenaunce.  And  why?  because 
[jo  X539  (Great);  1560  (Geneva),  1568  (Bishops')  Because; 
x6ii  For]  the  kinge  putteth  his  trust  in  the  Lorde.  Ibid, 
xxxiv.  [xxxv.]  20  O  let  them  not  triumpheouer  me... And 
why  ?  [so  1539 ;  1560  and  later  w.  For]  their  comonynge 
b  not  for  peace. 

2.  In  an  indirect  question  or  a  dependent  clause 
of  similar  meaning,  with  sense  and  const,  as  in  i. 

Formerly  sometimes  followed  by  that  (That  com.  6). 

c888  Alfred  Boetk.  xxvi.  §  2  Ic  nat  hwi  ge  fultruwia'S 
8aem  hreosendan  welan.  c  xojs  Byrhtfertk's  Handboc  in 
Anglia  VIII. 30S  Uton..witanhw£et  he  \sc.  the  moon]sy. . 
o53«  hwy  he  sy  swa  ^ehaten.  cxzoo  Ormin  Ded.  iii  5iff 
mann  wile  witenn  whi  Ice  hafe  don  t?iss  dede.  a  x25o  Owl  <$■ 
Night,  474  I>v  ayssest  me . .  Hwi  ich  a  wynter  singe  &  grede. 
X303  R.  Brunne  HandL  Synne  9265  Yn  hys  redyng,  none 
wyst  why,  he  logfa  a  grete  laghter  an  hy.  X393  Langl.  P, 
PI.  C  XI.  245  Ac  whi  i>e  worlde  was  a-drent  holy  writ  telle)?. 
C1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  1424X  Durste  no  man  aske  whi  he 
were  wroth,  a  X4s^  Cursor  M,  1323  (Trin.)  Seth  bigon  to 
)>enke  whye  t>at  ^»is  tre  bicoom  so  drye.  a  X474  6'tonor 
Papers  (Camden)  I.  136  Wherof  to  me-werd  he  makith  gret 
sb-aungenesse :  y  merveile  why,  1538  Starkev  England  i. 
iii.  (1878)  74,  I  can  not  se  wy  we  schold  lay  any  grete  faute 
in  the  lake  of  pepul.    xs8x  CaL  Scott.  Pap.  VIII.  19, 1  dare 

five  him  no  counsell,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  x6ix  Bible 
Esther  iv.  5  To  know  what  it  was,  and  why  it  was.  1734 
Kamsav  Vision  xvi,  Say  how,  and  quhair  ye  met,  and  quhy. 
X836  Dickens  Sk,  Boz^  Visit  to  Newgate^  Buoyed  up  with 
some  vague.. hope  of  reprieve,  heiknew  not  why.  X849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  7  It  is  easy  to  explain  why 
the  Roman  Catholic  was  treated  with  less  mdulgence. 

3.  With  intensive  additions  (in  direct  or  de- 
pendent questions) :  see  Devil  sb,  20,  Dickens  a, 
Earth  sb.^  9  c,  Name  sb.  11  b,  etc. 

c  X475  R^HfCoil^ar  95  Quhy  Deuill  makis  thow  na  dale 
for  this  euill  day?  X76a  J.  Collier  (Tim  Bobbin)  Let, 
4  Nov.,  Wks.  (1862)  326  There's  scarce  aboy,..  that  commits 
a  fault,  but  can  find  one  excuse  or  another.  Then  why  the 
dickens  must  Tim  be  without  one?  x^  W.  W.  Reads 
Liberty  Halt  II.  ao  Why  in  the  name  of  all  patience  should 
you  work  so  hard  as  this  ?  1887  Darwin  Life  ^  Lett.  I.  488 
Give  [the  English  names)  by  all  means,  but  why  on  earth 
not  make  them  subordinate  to  the  Latin.  1895  Kipling 
Lett,  Trav.(ig2o)  115  Why,  in  the  name  of  Reason,., should 
we  vex  ourselves  ? 

4.  With  a  negative  particle  immediately  follow- 
ing, t  a.  IVAy  ne  (usually  as  one  word  whine^ 
whytUt  also  contr.  wkytt)  :  why  not  :  used  in  ex- 
pressions of  desire  or  longing  (e.  g.  hwi  nam  ich . . . 

«*  why  am  I  not  ..?*-'  O  that  I  were  ..!'),  in 
OE,  of  emphatic  protest  (cf.  i  b).  Obs, 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  67  Hwy  nelt  J>u  Reman  t^aet  min  sweostor 
me  laet  ane  Wnian?  a  xooo  Ags.  Ps,  (Th.)  xi[i].  4  Hwi  ne 
syntwe  muafrco?  cizoo  Vices  ^  Virtues  87  Hwi  ne 
mai  ich  none  wune^en^e  habben  mid  3e?  a  1240  Ureisun  in 

0.  E.  Hom,  1. 185  Hwine  bi-hold  ich  hu  l»u  strahtest  be  for 
me  on  rode?  Ibid^  A  ihesu.  .hwi  nam  ich  in  Hn  earmes? 
X340  Hahpole  Pr.  Consc.  1207  'O  ^ou  world',  he  says, 
*unclene,  Whyn  Tiught  fwu  swa  unclen  be,  p^t  suld  never 
mare  neghe  rac '  [L.  utinam  esses  ita  immundus^  ut  me 
non  tangeres].    ? a  1400  Morte  Arth.  703  Whyne  myghte 

1,  dere  lufe,  dye  in  ^our  armes !  Ibid.  4157  Qwythene 
[app.  =>  why  then  ne]  hade  Dryghttyne  deslaynede  at  his 
dere  wille,  pat  he  hade  demyd  me  to-daye  to  dy  for  jow  alle. 

b.  Why  not  is  used  eiliptically  as  in  i  c.  (Hence 
as  sb,  :  see  Why-not.) 

a  X380  St.  Aug.  920  in  Horstm.  Altengl  Leg.  (1878)  77  And 
eny  tyme  ^f  bit  schal  beo,  Whi  not  nou  ?  c  1412  Hoccleve 
De  Reg.  Princ.  4883  Why  naght,  my  gode  lorde?  what 
shuld  yoweyle?  But  men  do  naght  so;  where-oflmerueyle. 
IS5J  HULOET,  Whye  not  7  quid  ni.  X746  Francis  tr.  Hor., 
Epist.  L  i,  44  Vet  why  not  ture  the  gout's  decrepit  pain? 
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x8ai  Scott  Kenilw,  xxxvi,  Yet  wherefore,  if  guilty,  should 
she  have  perilled  herself  by  coming  hither  2  Why  not  rather 
have  fled  to  her  father's  or  elsewhere?  i88a  Besant  All 
6"(»-/j  XXX,  You  can't  marry  me?  Why  not?  When  I  offer 
you  a  fortune  ?  Ibid,  xxxvii,  They  say,  '  Here  is  the  Fourth 
Commandment.  All  the  rest  you  continue  to  observe.  Why 
not  this?'    Mod.  I  can't  tell  you  why  not. 

II.  5.  As  relative :  On  account  of  which,  be- 
cause of  which,  for  which.  Usually,  now  almost 
always,  after  reason  (formerly  also  cause^  etc.). 
Also  ellipt.     (See  also  Cause  sb.  30.) 

Formerly  also  with  that  (That  conj.  6). 

a  1225  Ancr,  R.  312  Monie  oSre  reisuns  beo3  hwui  mon 
mei  beon  bitterliche  soriuor  hissunnen.  a  X300  Cursor  M. 
17288+161  pis  aungel . . nr.uend  peter  by  name,  a  skill  I  tel 
yow  qwy.  a  X380  St,  Au^.  137  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg, 
(1878J  64/1  Heo.  .asked  hire  fe  cause  whi  pat  heo  was  so 
son.  X390  GowER  Conf.  1. 148  Sche  sih  hire  fader  sorwe  and 
sike,  And  wiste  noght  the  cause  why.  14S3  Acta  Audit,  in 
ActaDom,  Cone,  II.  Introd.  1:33  Quhill  the  said  William., 
schew  uther  lauchfull  cause  quhy  scho  suld  nocht  have  the 
said  thrid.  xgai  Acts  Parlt.  Scot.  (1875)  XII.  39/1  We  se 
nane  appearance  quhy  5oure  ^race  suld  belieff  [etc.].  1548 
Udall  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xxni.  13-25  What  hath  this  man 
committed  or  offended  why  he  should  dye  ?  X58X  Parsons 
{title)  Reasons  why  Catholiques  refuse  to  go  to  Church. 
IS99  Shaks.  Hen.  Vy  v.  ii.  34  If  I  demand. .what  Impedi- 
ment  there  is,  Why  that  the  nakedj  poore,  and  mangled 
Peace  ..  Should  not  ..  put  vp  her  lonely  Visage?  x6o6  — 
Ant,  .5  Ct,  IV,  xiv.  Bg  Eros.  My  sword  is  drawne.  Ant, 
Then  let  it  do  at  once  The  thing  why  thou  hast  drawne  it. 
a  X72X  Prior  Female  Phaeton  vi,  I'll  have  my  Earl,  as  well 
as  She,  Or  know  the  Reason  why.  1846  Greener  Set. 
Gunnery  26  We  can  perceive  the  reason  why  a  small  pro- 
portion  of  carbonic  oxide  is  always  formed  during  the 
decomposition  of  nitre  by  charcoal.  1908  R.  Bagot  A, 
Cuthbert  xxviii.  372  It  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  your 
life  is  in  grave  danger.  . .  But  that  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  surrender  it  without  a  struggle. 

f  b.  For  which  reason,  wherefore.   Obs.  rar€~^. 

a  1500  \n  Arnoltie's  Chron,  (1811)  22  Also  we  haue  grauntyd 
for  vs  and  for  our  eyers  to  our  citezens  y'  they . .  be  quyt  for 
euer  of  pauage  pontage  and  murage.. Why  we  wyll  and 
stedfastly  byd  for  vs  and  for  our  eyers,  y*  y^  same  citezens 
.  .haue  all  her  fraunches.  .and  fre  custumes  aforesayd. 

+  c.  To  do  (one)  why :  to  recompense  {^=^  to  do 
wherefore;  see  Whebefokb  3).  Obs.  rare"^, 

c  X400  LovK  Bonavent.  Mirr.  xxxviii.  (1908)  195  So  that 
they  wolde  mede  hym  and  done  hym  why. 

d.  Introducing  a  subject  or  predicate  clause : 
— '  the  reason  why '. 

Closely  allied  to  the  indirect  interrogative  use  (sense  2) ; 
e.  g,  '  Why  this  should  be  so  is  not  clear '  =: '  It  is  not  clear 
why  this  should  he  so.'    (Cf.  Where  6.) 

1605  Shaks.  Z^^iriv. vi.  33  Why  I  do  trifle  thtis  with  his 
dispaire,  Is  done  to  cure  it.  ^  xSao  Keats  La  Belle  Dame 
SaJis  Merci  xii,  And  this  is  why  I  sojourn  here.  i88a 
Besant  All  Sorts  xv,  At  first  I  thought  it  must  be  a  joke. 
That  was  why  I  went  away.  Mod.  Why  I  mentioned  that 
was  because  [etc.]. 

III.  6.  as  sb,  (pi.  whys),     a.  Reason,  cause, 
(Formerly  as  a  general  synonym  for  these  words ;  now 

only  jn  reference  to  something  mentioned,  and  with  conscious 
allusion  to  the  interrogative  use.) 

X303  R.  Brunne  HandL  Synne  3758  5yf  l>ou  art  wunt.. 
For  to  curse  for  lytyl  why.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI,  B.  xii.  217 
So  I  sey  by  )?€  jjat  sekest  after  l^e  whyes  \.MS.  C.  whaies  j 
MS.  B,  wyes]  And  aresonedest  resoun.  X393  Ibid.  C.  xix. 
147  [He]  wepte  water  with  bus  eyen,  the  whi  witen  fewe. 
1423  Jas.  I.  KingisQ.  Ixxxvii,  Vnkyndenes  without  a  quhy. 
c  1500  Lancelot  123  Well  he  knowith  of  al  my  vo  the  quhy. 
1560  Rolland  Seven  Sages  (Bann.  Club)  35  As  may  per- 
chance be  done  for  sum  gude  quhy.  a  1644  Quarles  Sol, 
Recant,  ch.  vii.  10.  33  Where  heav'n  declares  a  Will,  no 
wise  mans  eye  Should  search  a  Cause,  or  lips  enquire  a  why. 
1740  Chevne  Regimen  Pref.  p.  iii,  But  the  Why  ?  the  final 
Causes,  the  moral  Consequences,  and  the  particular  Detail, 
is  only  here  conjectured  about.  X768  Tucker  Lt.  Nat. 
(1834)  II.  521  Never  to  act  upon  mere  impulse,  but  to  have 
a  why  for  all  their  proceedings.  i8a8  Southey  Ess.  (1832) 
II.  415  The  reader  who  may  not  be.. acquainted  with  the 
when,  and  the  how,  and  the  why  of  the  surrender.  1907 
Illingworth  Doctr,  Trtn,  xii,  250  The  region  not  of  life's 
how,  but  of  life's  why. 

b.  A  question  beginning  with  (or  consisting  of) 
the  word  '  why?' ;  a  question  as  to  the  reason  of 
something  ;  hence,  a  problem,  an  enigma. 

153a  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  427/1  But  I  aske  of 
Tyndall  no  such  farre  fet  whyes,  but  a  why  of  hys  owne 
dede.. .  I  aske  hym  thys  why :  Why  dydde  he  translate  the 
same  by  thys  englyshe  woorde  elder?  a  159a  Greene 
Alphonsus  I,  Make  you  a  why  of  that?  1637  Whiting 
Albino  ^  Bellajna  6  The  testy  Father  with  a  furrow'd  brow 
Comes  to  Bellama  with  demanding  why?  1654  Whitlock 
Zootomia  31  Each  Day  brings  forth  its  why.  a  X754 
Fielding  Fathers  \\\.  i.  Why  should  you  think  he  has  my 
affections?  Valence.  Again  at  your  why's  !  1780  Harris 
Philol,  Enq,  \\.  i.  (1781)  48  Till  this  Why  is  well  answered, 
all  is  Darkness.  x866  A.  Steinmetz  Weathercasts  20  She 
could  supply  the  ready  'because'  to  many  of  the  old 
philosopher's  '  whys '. 

c.  Conjoined  with  wherefore  similarly  used. 
XS90,  1624  [see  Wherefore  6].     1634  Sanderson  Serm. 

(1674)  I.  iv.  65  Requiring  a  why  for  every  wherefore.  1799 
Spirit  Public  Jrnls.  (1805)  III.  329  By  this  they  shall  form 
assignations,  with  the  when  ancl  the  where — they  shall 
break  them  off,  with  the  ivhy  and  the  wherefore^  and  express 
a  disappointment  without  a  tear  or  a  sigh.  1829  Carlvle 
Misc.^  Signs  of  Times  (1857)  II.  113  For  every  Why  we 
must  have  a  Wherefore.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Brooke  Farin 
viii.  103  If  I  were  to  tell  you  all  the  whys  and  wherefores  on 
that  question.  1911  Ma¥.ett  Anthropol.viu.  227  The  savage 
is  no  authority  on  the  why  and  wherefore  of  his  customs. 

IV.  7.  Used  interjection  ally,  before  a  sentence  or 
clause,  a.  As  an  expression  of  surprise  (sometimes 
only  momentary  or  slight;   sometimes  involving 
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protest),  either  in  reply  to  a  remark  or  question,  or 
on  perceiving  something  unexpected. 

1519  Interl.  Four  Elem.  B  vij,  Than  I  perceyue  ye  wyll 
make  gode  chere.  Hu.  Why,  what  shulde  I  els  t^o?  1581 
Confer,  with  Campion  (1583)  C  iij,  Why,  is  not  Saint  lames 
Epistle  called  the  Catholike  Epistle  of  Saint  lames.  How 
do  you  then  denie  it  to  be  Canonicall  ?  1599  Shaks.  Much 
Ado  IV.  ii.  44  Why  this  is  flat  periurie,  to  call  a  Princes  brother 
villaine.  Ibid.  v.  iv.  73  Bene.  Doo  not  you  loue  me  ?  Beat, 
Why  no,  no  more  then  reason.  x6ii  Bible  Matt,  xxvii.  23 
They  all  sayde  vnto  him.  Let  him  be  crucified.  And  the 
Gouernour  said.  Why,  what  euil  hath  he  done?  171a 
Steele  Sped.  No.  533  r  i  What  do  Ttbink?  why,  I  think 
she  cannot  be  above  six  foot  two  inches  high.  X779  Wakner 
in  Jesse  Selwyn  ^  Conievip.  (1844)  ^V-  274  What  was  I  to 
do  in  this  more  than  Egyptian  darkness?  Why,  go  to 
bed.  Very  true.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xxxix,  *  Goodness 
gracious  I'  said  Mary,. .'  Why,  it's  that  very  house.'  1847 
De  Quincey  Secret  Soc.  Wks.  iBoo  VII.  217  Were  there 
no  such  people  as  the  Essenes  ?  Why,  no  ;  not  as  Josephus 
described  them.  1863  Kingsley  IVater-Bab.'iii,  And,  as  he 
spoke,  he  turned  quite  pale,  and  then  quite  white.  '  Why, 
you're  ill  1 '  said  Tom.  1893  Max  Pembebton  Iron  Pirate 
I,  Mary  looked  up  suddenly  . .  and  said,  . .  *  Why,  I  believe 
I've  been  asleep  1  * 

b.  Emphasizing  or  calling  more  or  less  abrupt 
attention  to  the  statement  following  (as  in  the 
apodosis  of  a  sentence),  in  opposition  to  a  possible 
or  vaguely  apprehended  doubt  or  objection. 

1545  Ravnaldk  Byrih  Mankynde  90  When   she  feleth 

freate  ache  in  the  inner  parte  of  the  eyes..,  y^  reste  of  the 
ody  taken  as  it  were  with  a  werynesse  without  any  out- 
warde  apparent  cause:  why  these  thyngesportende,. aborce- 
ment  to  be  at  hande.  1590  Lodge  Rosalind  ii5g2)  N2b» 
And  to  conceale  it,  why  it  doubled  her  griefe.  1591  Shaks. 
Two  Gent,  i.  i.  33  If  hap'ly  won,  perhaps  a  haplesse  gaine, 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grieuous  labour  won.  1594  ist  Pt.  Con- 
tention II.  i.  Why  let  me  see,  I  thinke  thou  canst  not  see 
?'et.  a  X596  Sir  T.  More  i.  i.  122  Take  an  honest  woman 
rom  her  husband  !  why,  it  is  intollerable.  i6oa  Shaks, 
Ham.  I.  ii.  121  Ham.  1  shall  in  all  my  best  Obey  you 
Madam.  King.  Why  'tis  a  louing,  and  a  faire  Reply.  Ibid. 
III.  ii,  282  Why  let  the  strucken  Deere  go  weepe,  The  Hart 
vngalled  play.  1647  Cowlev  Mistr.^  Request  iii.  If  her 
chUl  heart  I  cannot  move.  Why,  Tie  enjoy  the  very  Love. 
X724  Swift  Quiet  Life  27  Why,  Dick,  thy  wife  has  devilish 
whims,  X769  GoLDSM.  Rom.  Hist.  (1786)  I.  439  If  you  will 
have  Caesar  for  your  master,  why  have  him,  1840  Dickens 
Old  C.  Shop  i,  '  A  long  way,  wasn't  it,  Kit  ? ' . . '  Why  then, 
it  was  a  goodish  stretch,  master,'  rettirned  Kit.  1863 
Kingsley  IVater-Bab.  iii,  If  she  chooses  to  come,  why  she 
may;  and  if  not,  why  I  go  without  her.  1869  Whyte- 
Melville  Songs  ^  Verses  93^  So  he  made  for  the  gate,.. 
And  the  chain  bein§  round  it,  why— over  he  flew  I  i88a 
"R^shni  All  Sorts  xxiii,  *  Not  a  doubt ',  added  the  Professor. 
'  Why,  it  stands  to  reason.' 

f  c.  As  an  emphasized  call  or  summons,  ex- 
pressing some  degree  of  impatience.  Obs, 

1592  Shaks.  Rom.  ^  Jid.  iv.  v.  2,  3  Mistris,  what  Mistris? 
Juliet?,. Why  Lambe,  why  Lady,  ne  you  sluggabed,  Why 
Loue  I  say  ? . .  why  Bride  ?  1596  —  Merch,  V.  \\.  v.  6  What 
Jessica?. .Why  lessica  I  say.  1597  —  2  Hen.  /K,  v.  i.  8 
What  Dauy,  I  say... Why  Dauie. 

f  d.  fVhy,  so  I  an  expression  of  content,  acqui- 
escence, or  relief.  Obs.  or  arch, 

1593  Shaks.  Rich.  11^  11.  ii.  87  Ser,  My  Lord,  your  sonne 
was  gone  before  I  came.  Yor.  He  was:  why  so:  go  all 
which  way  it  will.  XS96  —  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  iii.  198  Pet. . .  Jt 
shall  be  what  a  clock  I  say  it  is.  Hor.  Why  so  this  gallant 
will  command  the  sunne.  1605  —  Macb.  111.  iv.  107  Hence, 
horrible  shadow... [G/i(7i^  vanishes.^  Why,  so,  being  gone, 
I  am  a  man  againe.  1826  Scott  IVoodst.  iii.  If  you  will 
have  the  things  rendered  even  now — why  so ;  and  if  not, 
hold  me  blameless. 

V.  8.  For  why :  a.  inierrog.  For  what  reason, 
why  (  =  1,  2).  b,  ret.  For  which  reason,  where- 
fore; for  which  (=5,  5  b).  C.  conf.  For  the 
reason  that,  because,  for.  Obs.^  arch, ,01  dial.  (See 
FoRWHY  and  cf.  Why-for.) 

Jn  later  use  commonly  apprehended  as  the  adverb  nuhy 
with  a  redundant^r  prefixed  i,ci./rom  whence). 

c  1000-1502  [see  FoRWHVj.  XS96  Shaks.  Tain.  Shr.  in.  li. 
i6g  [She]  Trembled  and  shooke:  for  why,  he  stampM  and 
swore.  1604  —  0th.  \.  iii.  259  The  Rites  for  why  I  loue  him, 
are  bereft  me.  178a  Cowper  GUpin  212  Away  Went  Gilpin's 
hat  and  wig  1  He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  tirst — For  why  ? 
—they  were  too  big  1  1819  Metropolis  II.  207  We  do  net 
like  him,  I  do  not  precisely  know  for  why.  1821  Scott 
Kenilw.  xi,  '  Why,  Dame,'  said  the  hostler,.. 'as  for  what 
he  was  like  I  cannot  tell,.. for  why  I  never  saw  un.'  1896 
E.  F.  Benson  The  Babe  B,A.  i,  For  why?  I  am  dining 
with  the  Babe  to-night. 

'Why(e,  northern  ff.  Qdey,  heifer. 

Whybeler,  ?  obs.  form  of  Quibblee, 

C1425  Engl.  Conq.  Irel.  148  langlers  &  hosiers,.,  and 
stronge  lyers,  foderes,  whybelers.  

"Whycli(e,  Whyck,  Whydah,  Whyder, 
-yr,  "Whydyrewyn,  Whyell,  Whyer:  see 
Which,  Whitch,  Quick,  Whidah,  Whether, 
WiTHERwiN,  While,  Choir. 

Whyever  (hw3i,e-v3j),  adv.  [f.  Why  +  Ever 
adv.  8  d,  e.]  a.  reL  For  whatever  reason,  b. 
interrog.  An  emphatic  extension  of  why^  implying 
perplexity  or  surprise  {coUoq, ;  more  properly  as 
two  words). 

189X  Voice  (N.  Y.)  20  Aug.,  Whatever  it  is  and  whyever  it 
is.     Mod.  Whyever  \or  Why  ever]  did  you  do  that? 

Wliy-for,  wliy  for,  advb,  and  conj.  phr, 

1 1.  ret,  adv. :  =  Forwhy  A.  3,  Wherbfobb  4, 
Why  5,  Obs. 

In  quot.  with  peculiar  construction,  thus  =  'of  which  *. 

a  1450  Knt,  de  la  Toiir  (1868)  67  An  aungelle  shewed  hym 
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the  payncthat  she  was  made  to  sufTre..,  the  cause  why 
fur  he  sawe  perfitly,  how  a  deuelle  helde  her  hi . .  the  here 
of  her  hede. 

1 2.  conj.   =  For  B.  2,  Forwht  B.  2.  Obs. 

c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  254  Many  of  50W  be  dome ; 
why?   for  3e  wole   not  redresse,   Be  mowthe  3our  dedys 


mortal,  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxvi.  545  Ye 
have  lerned  a  fowle  crafte,  that  j-s,  that  ye  can  speke  shrewdly 
wythoute  a  cause  lawfuU.    Why  for  1  have  nerde  that  ye 


have  called  me  &  my  broder  the  sones  of  a  traytour. 
3.  as  dependent  interrog.  (idv,  :   =  Fokwht  A.  2, 
Wbereforb  2,  Why  2.  dial. 

1787  Gkosb  Prov.  Ghss.,  Wky-vore^  or  For  tuhy-vore^ 
wherefore.  1801  Marvellous  Lovc-Story  11.  232  Some  folks 
calls't  Crazy  Castle,  but  1  never  could  lam  whyfore, 

Whyg,  Whyghe,  Whyght(e,  wliygth(e, 
whyht,  Whyghtson,  obs.  ff.  Whig  sb.^.  Why, 
White,  Wight,  Whitsun. 

fWhyjt  Obs.  rare.  \ioi*whith,  OY..  hwifa 
=  ON.  hviia^     A  wind,  breeze. 

c  1300  K.  Horn  784  (Laud),  I>e  whyjt  {^MS,  L,  wynd]  him 
ganstonde  And  drof  tyl  hirelonde. 

Whyk,  Whykyn,  obs.  dial.  ff.  QntCK  «.,  w.l 

"Whyl,  whylghe,  obs.  ff.  While.  Whyle, 
Whyles,  -is,  Whylest,  obs.  ff.  Whkel,  While, 
Wile,  Whiles,  Whilst.  Whylk(e,  Whyll(e, 
Whyllys,  obs.  ff.  WhicHjWeel^,  Wheel,While, 
Whiles.  'Whylom^e,  -on,  -um,  Whyls(e, 
Whylst,  whylyst,  obs.  ff.  Whilom,  Whiles, 
Whilst.  Whylte,  obs.  f.  wilt:  see  Wui  v. 
Whyly,  obs.  f.  Wily. 

Whym,  Whympel,  Whympemell,  obs.  ff. 
Whim,  Wimple,  Whimbrel. 

Whyn,  Whynde,  obs.  ff.  Whin,  Win,  Wind. 

Wli3m(e  ■•  why  not :  see  Why  4  a. 

tWhsrne,  adv.  Sc  and  north,  dial.  Obs. 
Forms :  4  quein,  quheyne,  qwyne,  quh.ene, 
4-5  whoyn,  4-6  quhyne,  5  whyno,  6  quhyn. 
[Contraction  of  Whetheit  ;  cf.  Syne.]  =Whenc«. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7796  Quein  cums  t>ou?  13..  Seuyn 
Sages  (W.)  3271  The  erl  said,..'  Wheym  (r^a*^  Wheyn]  es 
this  faire  lady?'  The  knight  said, '  Sir,..Shoescumcn  from 
myne  awyn  cuntre '.  137S  Barbouk  Bruce  vii.  240  Scho 
askit  hym..quhat  he  wes.  And  quhyne  be  com,  and  quhar 
he  gais.  !a  1400  Morte  Arth.  3503  '  Fro  qwyne  come  pou  ', 
..quod  J»  kynge  thane,  'Th.it  knawes  kyngc  Arthure,  and 
his  knyghttes  also?*  ci^^  Alphabet  0/ Tales  icfi  Heaskid 
hym  wbyne  be  was,  &  who  was  bis  fadur  &  bis  moder. 
C15JO  NisBET  John  viL  27  Quben  Crist  sal  cum,  na  man 
watc  of  quhyn  he  is. 

Whyne,  obs.  form  of  Whin,  Whine,  Wine. 

■W"hyng(e,  obs.  forms  of  Wi.no. 

Wliy-not  (hwainft).  [The  phrase  why  nctf 
(Why  4  b)  used  as  a  sb.]  a.  An  argument  of  the 
form  'Why  not?',  which  attempts  to  leave  the 
opponent  without  a  reply,  b.  In  Backgammon : 
see  quot.  1680;  hence  allusively,  esp.  in  phr.  to 
take  (have,  etc.)  at  a  why-not,  i.e.  at  an  advantage 
or  in  a  dilemma. 

l6ti  W.  ScLATEB  Key  133  That  is  answere  sufRcient  to  all 
such  plausible  why.nots.  ax6ia  Harikgton  xnNugse  Antiq. 
(1604)  11. 144  This  game. .by  certaine  bootie  play  betweena 
a  Protector  and  a  Bishop,  (1  suppose  it  was  at  Tick-take), 
was  like  to  have  been  lost  with  a  why  not  7    1664  Bittler 


Hud.  11.  iL  530  O'er.reach'd  your  Rabbins  of  the  Synod 
And  snap'd  their  Cannons  with  a  Why-not.  x68o  Cottom 
Compl.  Gamesterii-i  This  is  the  plain  Game  of  Tick-Tack, 


which  is  called  so  front  Touchy  and  tai:et  for  if  you  touch 
a  man  you  must  play  him  though  to  your  loss ;  and  if  you 
hit  your  Adversary  and  neglect  the  advantage,  you  are 
taken  with  a  Why.not,  which  is  the  loss  of  one.  c  x68o  in 
Verney  Mefft.  (1904)  II.  335  You  catch  me  with  a  why-not 
still:  Indeed  my  memory  growcs  bad..,  and  things  go  out 
as  fast  as  they  come  into  my  bead  now.  1720  Mrs.  Manley 
Power 0/ Love  (1741)285  He  took  meat  a  why  not  1  naked, 
without  Cloathsand  Weapons.  1753  Richardson  Grandison 
(1754)  VI'  '4"  Now,  Dame  Selby,  I  have  you  at  a  why-not. 

whyou,  variant  of  Whew  int. 

i8a8  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xiv.  He  knew  the  old  gentle- 
man s  character  well ;  and  a  more  unscrupulous  old — wbyou 
— he  did  not  conclude  the  sentence. 

Whyp,  whype,  whyppe :  see  Whip,  Wipe. 

t  Whyr,  int.  Obs.  rare~^.  A  call  used  in 
driving  sheep.  c  1460  [see  Tvn]. 

Whyre,  whyr(r)le,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Wherry  j^.l 

Whyrl  e,  obs.  f.  Whirl;  var.  Whurl  v.  Obs. 

WhyBh,Why8My,'W"hysht(e,'WTiyB(8)on- 
tyd(e,Why88he,WhyBshyne,-s8yne,  obs.  ff. 
Whish  v.'i,  WisTLT,  Whisht  a.',  Whitsdntidb, 
Whish  z/.i,  Wish,  Cushion. 

■Whyst(e,  Whystare,  Wliystel(l,  -tie, 
-tyl(le,  Whystelare,  -er :  see  Whist,  Whit- 
STER,  Whistle,  Wissel,  Whistler,  Wisseleb. 

Whyt,  obs.  f.  Quick  a.,  Whit,  White,  Wight, 
With.  'Whytch(e,  var.  Whitch.  Whyte,  obs. 
f.  Quit, White, Wit.  Whyten,  obs.  f.  Whitkn  v., 
Whiting  sb.  Wliyth(e,Whythene,'WTiythy: 
see  White,  With,  Whethen,  Withy.  Why- 
towre,'Whytrat,-ratche,-rate,Whyt  rent, 
Whytsafe,  obs.  ff.  Quitter,  Whituet,  Quit- 
bent,  Vouchsafe.  ■Whytt(e,  Whytting,  obs. 
ff.  Quit  v.,  White,  Wit,  Whiting. 

Whyver,  whywer,  obs.  ff.  Qdiver  sb.^ 

+  Wi,  sb.    Obs.     Forms:  i  wis,  3  wij,  wyj, 
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wi.  [OE.  zolg  str.  n.  =  OFris.  totck,  OS.  vjSg 
(MLG.  wkh),  OHG.,  MHG.  wic,  ON.  vlg  :- 
OTeut.  *wtgom,  f.  pre-Teut.  weig-  (:  waig- :  wig) 
to  fight  :— Indo-Eur.  viik-  to  be  strong. 

The  form  weig-  is  represented  by  OE.  wtgan  to  fight, 
OS.,  OFris.  U'igand^  OHG.  wlgant  pr.  pple.  used  as  sb. 
warrior,  ON.  fCgr  brave  in  war,  neut.  vigt  Wight  a. ;  waig. 
by  OE.  7vxzan,  OHG.  weigen  {:*waigjan)  to  afflict,  ON. 
veig  strength,  strong  drink,  drinking  glass  (cf.  OS.  wfgi, 
OE.  wsge  cup) ;  wig.  by  OE.  wiga  warrior,  Wy,  Goth. 
wigana  dat  smg.,  waihjd  battle.  The  Indo-Eur.  wik.  is 
represented  by  L.  vincere,  perf.  t.  vtci  to  conquer,  Olr, 
fichim  to  fight.] 

Battle,  conflict ;  transf.  a  military  force  or  troop. 
Also  attrib.  as  in  wi-ax,  a  battle-axe. 

Beowiulf  io8o  Wig  ealle  fornam  Finnes  ]7esnas  nemne 
feaum  anum.  C897  ^Elfred  Gregory* s  Past.  C.  3  Hu  him 
3a  speow  aegSer  ^e  iiiid  wije  se  mid  wisdome.  c  xao5  Lay. 
1567  pe  bearn..igrap,  .ana  wiaexswi5estronge.  /iJ/V/. 25365 
per  com  mid  muchle  wije  [c  1275  wy5e]  Irtac  king  of 
Turckie.  c  1250  Gen.  8[  Ex.  1854  Emor  his  fader,.  .And  his 
burae-folc  fellen  in  wi. 

\Vfi,  int.  Obs.  [Cf.  We  j»A]  An  exclama- 
tion used  to  introduce  an  anxious  question  or  a 
statement  of  something  regrettable. 

a  laoo  Moral  Ode  90  He  )jur}j-siche|>  uches  monnes  |>onc : 
wi  hwat  seal  us  to  rede?  Ibid.  106  Wi  hwi  weren  hobi^etea 
to  hwon  weren  ho  iborene  J?et  sculen  bon  to  dejje  idemet? 
CX200  Ibid.  104  (Trin.  Coll.  MS.),  Wi  swo  fele  be3  icleped, 
swo  fewe  bets  icorene.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3752  '  Consait  me, 
fader,  how  to  Hue.*  '  Wi,  quatkin  consail  mai  i  J>e  giue? 
Ibid.  5013  '  Him  sal  deliuer  your  yongeist  child.*  '  Wi  how 
sat  beniamia  come  |>are?'  Ibid.  23845  Wi  qtii  )>an  mak  we 
us  sa  kene  ? 

WI,  obs.  form  of  Why. 

Wi'  (wi),  Sc.  and  dial,  abbrev.  f.  "V^iinprep. 

Wiago,  Wiar,  obs.  ff.  Voyage,  Wire. 

Wibble- wobble (wi-b'lwpb'l), colhq.,  redupli- 
cation of  Wobble  (with  vowel-variation  symbol- 
izing alternation  of  movement :  cf.  zigzag)  ;  hence 
Wibble  as  a  simple  word  (conjoined  with  wobble). 
So  Wi'bbly-wo'bbly  (also  simply  Wibbly), 
Wibblety-wobblety  adjs.,  characterized  by '  wib- 
bling  and  wobbling ',  unsteady. 

1847  Halliwell,  Wtbble-wobble,  unsteadily.  1871  L.  W.  M. 
Lockhart  Fair  to  see  ii.  The  ample  round  red  face,  which 
wibbled  and  wobbled  in  its  billowy  fatness.  1877  Holder- 
ness  Gloss.y  Wibblety-wobblety^  shaky ;  tottering  ;  insecure. 
Wibble-vjobbUy  to  vibrate ;  to  quiver ;  to  oscillate.  1901 
B'ham  Daily  Post  16  Dec  (E.D.D.)  His  wibblely.wobblely 
speeches.  1905  Motor-Car  Jml.  23  Sept.  630/1  The  gait 
[of  a  motor-car]  was  ungainly  by  reason  of  the  wibbly-wobbly 
nature  of  a  rear  wheel.  1914  Daity^  News  5  June  6,  1.. 
hauled  myself  up  again,  and  with  wibbly  knees  crossed  to 
the  bushes  south  of  the  track. 

Wibel,  -ill,  obs.  forms  of  Weevil. 

Wic,  obs.  f.  Wick  f*.^  and  a. 

Wicar,  -age,  obs.  Sc  ff.  Vicab,  -age. 

Wiooamical :  see  Wykehamical, 

Wicche,  obs.  form  of  Witch, 

Wiceliflze :  see  Wyclifizk. 

Wice,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Vice  sb^  and  *  ;  obs.  f.  Wise  sb. 

Wich,  wych,  (witj,  locally  vraitj).  local.  Also 
7  wietch.  [app.  a  differentiated  variant  of  Wick 
sb.^;  cf.  ditch  and  dike  (OE.  die),  lick  and  lyke 
(OE.  He).  The  orig.  meaning  may  have  been  the 
group  of  buildings  connected  with  a  salt-pit.  The 
chief  names  of  salt-making  towns  in  which  the  word 
occurs  are  Droitwich  (formerly  Wich)  in  Worcester- 
shire, Aliddlewich,  Nantwich,  and  Northwich  in 
Che^ire.]  A  salt-works,  salt-pit,  or  brine-spring, 
in  the  salt-manufacturing  district  of  Cheshire  and 
neighbouring  parts ;  //.  the  salt-making  towns  of 
these  parts. 

^  716-17  in  Birch  Cartul.  Sax.  1.  203  Aliquam  agelli  partem 
in  qua  sal  confici  solet  ad  meridianam  plagam  fluminis  quod 
dicunt  Saluuerpe,  in  loco  qui  dicitur  Lootwic  et  Coolbeorg. 

1086  Domesday  Bk.,  Cheshire  268  In  eodem  Mildestvic 
Hvndredo  erat  tercium  Wich  quod  uocatur  Norwich,  . . 
Ipsa:  leges  &  consuetudipes  erant  ibi  qux  erant  in  alijs 
Wiches...Ca:tera  omnia  in  his  Wichis  sunt  similia.  ii.. 
(spurious  charter)  in  Birch  Cartul.  Sax.  I.  203  Wich. . .  Unam 
portionem  mansionis  in  Wico  emptorio  salis  quem  nos  Salt- 
wich  vocamus.  c  1150  Matth.  Paris  Chrou.  Majora  an. 
1245  (Rolls)  IV.  486  Rex  insuper  puteos  fecerat  salinarum 
de  Witz  obturari  et  everti. 

160X  Holland  Pliny  xxxi.  vii.  II.  415  In  Chaonia  there  be 
certaine  springs  of  saltish  water,  which  the  people  of  that 
country  doe  boile,  and  when  it  is  cooled  againe.  it  turneth 
into  salt,  margin,  Thb  is  the  order  of  salt  witn  us  in  our 
Wiches  here  in  England.  1610  —  Camden's  Brit.  1.  607 
These  are  verie  famous  Salt-wiches  [Camden  satinaf],.. 
where  brine  or  salt  water  is  drawne  out  of  pittes.  Ibid.  608 
The  Britans  call  it  Hellath  wen,  that  is.  The  white  Wich  or 
Salt  pitte.  i6ia  Drayton  Poty-olb.  iit  265  But  that  which 
vext  her  most,  was,  that..th'  Wyches  for  their  Salts  such 
state  on  them  should  lake.  1613  A.  Standish  New  Direct. 
15  In  Cheshire  neere  vnto  the  Wietches  (where  Salt  is 
made..).  1681  J.  Collins  Salt  ^  Fish,  a  At  Namptwich 
they  have  one  Pit  within  the  Town,  and  two  without, ..the 
Bryne  being.. of  a  weaker  kind  than  those  of  the  other 
Wyches.  1810  Lysons  Magna  Brit.  II.  699.  i860  W. 
White  All  round  Wrekin  83  There  lies  the  region  of  salt- 
mines, and  of  the  wyches  or  brine  springs  which  beg.in  to 
flow  long  before  Henry  111  stopped  the  works  at  Nantwich. 
b.  Comb, :  wich-(wyoh-)house,  a  building  in 
which  brine  is  evaporated  for  making  salt ;  wioh- 
man,  a  man  employed  in  salt-making;  wioh- 
waller,  a  salt-boiler ;  f  wioh-work  =  wichhoust. 


WICK. 

IS34  (12  May)  Ancient  Deeds  C.  7583  (P.  R.  O.)  Rauff 

^^ f  Ti«_.ji-._  :.u_  ,      . 

Ric 

giffen  . ^ 

Maynwaryng  [etc.].  1559  iaw.  W'lVA  ((ihetham  SociTse'i) 
125  My  hole  estate  of  balffe  a  wyche  house  in  the  Northe- 
wyche  wtin  thecountye  of  Chester.  i6io  Holland  Camden's 
Brit.  1. 608  Troughes . .  by  which  it  [jc.  brine]  is  carried  into  the 
wich  houses.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  II.  35  The  houses 
in  which  the  salt  works  are  carried  on  are  called  also  wich- 
houses.  1818  J.  W.  Platt  Hist.  Nantwich  78  Earl  Edwin 
had  a  wych-house  upon  his  estate  at  Aughton.  1688  Holme 
Armoury  111.  161/2  A  Salter,  or  Salt-Man,  or  "Wich-Man. 
1670  Ray  Prov.  208  To  scold  like  a  "wych.waller.  1x98  in 
Rogers  Amc.  S;  Prices  (1866;  I.  xix.  456  (The  saltern  in 
which  the  Drine  was  evaporated  is  called  a]  *wychwerke. 

Wich,  wiohe,  obs.  ff.  Which,  Witch. 
Wiehauf,  wloli(e)8afe,  -saif,  -sauj^  obs.  ff. 

Vouchsafe. 

Wioht,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wight. 

Wick  (wik),  sby  Forms :  a.  i  weoce,  3  wueke, 
4-6  weke,  weyke,  wyke,  5-7  wike,  weeke, 
(-9  dial.)  -week,  6  weyk,  (weaok),  6-7  weik, 
wieke,  (6,  8  weak),  7  wiek,  wieok.  0.  4-7 
wioke,  5  wyk,  6  wyoke,  7-  wick.  [OE.  whce 
wk.  fem.,  also  weoc  str.  fern,  (in  candelwloc), 
corresp.  to  MDu.  wiecke  (Du.  wieli),  MLG.  wike, 
weike  (LG.  weke)  lint  (whence  Sw.  veke,  Da. 
vsege,  Norw.  dial,  veik),  OHG.  wioh  str.  m.  or  n. 
'  lucubrum '  (MHG.,  G.  wieche  wick-yarn),  MG. 
wieke,  wike,  wicke  (G.  wieke  lint,  dial,  wicke). 
For  the  phonology  cf.  Sick  a. 

No  certain  cognates  are  known.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  base  is  an  Indo-Eur.  weg;  represented  by  Olr. 
Jigim  to  weave,  spin,  L.  velum  Veil,  Skr.  vagurd.  There 
is  no  evidence  for  the  alleged  OE.  wice.] 

The  btmdle  of  fibre,  now  usually  loosely  twisted 
or  woven  cotton  (formerly  rushes,  tow,  flax,  etc.) 
in  a  lamp,  candle,  or  taper  (formerly  also  in  a 
torch),  immersed  or  inclosed  except  at  one  end 
in  the  oil  or  grease,  which  it  absorbs  and  draws  up 
on  being  kindled  at  the  free  end,  so  as  to  maintain 
the  flame. 

o.  c  1000  in  Techmer's  Intemat.  Zeitschrijt  (1885)  II.  126 
Wjet  mid  Hnum  scytefingre  on  midden,  swylce  Jju  weocan 
settan  wylle.  c  zaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  47  On  ure  helendes 
lichame  wiSuten  sene,J)e  holie  saule  wiSinne  unsene,  and  te 
michele  wisdom  on  eioer :  Alse  wex  on  J'e  candele  sene,  )>e 
wueke  wiSinnen  unsene,  and  J?e  fur  on  bo3e.  1377  Langl. 
P.  Pt.  B.  xvii.  204  As  wex  and  a  weke  were  twyned  to- 

fideres.  1393  Ibid.  C.  xx.  178  Of  a  torche  pe  blase  beo 
lowen  out  gut  brenne)?  \>q  weke.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
520/2  Weyke,  of  a  candel,  tichinius.  c  1450  Lydg.  Life  Our 
Lady  Ixxxii.  (1484)  M  ij  b,  The  waxe  bytokeneth  his  man. 
hede.  The  weke  \_MS.  Ashm.  39  wyke]  his  sowle,  the  fyre 
his  godhede.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  l.  490  In  yone  tapir  therbe 
thing  iij«,  wax,  week  and  light.  1S13  State  Papers  Hen. 
VIII  No.  4101  (P.R.O.)  Item  in  torche  weke  and  taper 
weke  iiij"vli.  1570  Levins  Manip.  206/45  Y«  Weak  of 
a  candle,  lichnus.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q,  11,  x.  30  When  the 
oyle  u  spent.  The  light  goes  out,  and  weeke  is  throwne 
awajr.  1604  E.  G[riustone]  tr.  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies 
11.  vii.  99  In  candles  of  tallow  or  waxe,  if  the  wike  be 
great,  it  melts  the  tallow  or  the  waxe.  i6s6  Bacon  Sylva 
§  37oTriall  was.  .made  of  seuerall  Wiekes;  As  of  Ordinary 
Cotton;  Sowing  I'hred.  ^1691  Boyle  Hist.  Air  (1692) 
247  The  Smoak  that  issues  out  of  the  Weik  of  a  Candle 
newly  blown  out.  1707  N.  Blundell  Diary  (1805)  54 
Mr.  Plumb  tryed  his  Lamp  with  two  Weaks.  a  1718  Wood. 
WARD  Nat.  Hist.  Fossils  (1729)  I.  i.  76  A  small  Piece  of 
[English  talc].. serves  very  well  for  a  Wiek  to  a  Lamp. 
187s  Lane.  Gloss,,  Week. .  the  wick  of  a  candle  or  lamp. 

/3.  1393  Lancl.  p.  pi.  C.  XX.  205  As  J)e  wicke  and  be 
warme  Tuyr  wol  make  a  fayr  flamme.  C14S0  Alphita 
(Anecd.  Oxon.)  99  Licinum,.  .mwxh^  uel  wyk.  1555  Eden 
Decades  (Arb.)  230  The  wycke  or  twysle  of  bempe.  1583 
Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  11.  (1882)  50  As  for  the  wiekes  within 
them  {sc.  the  candles],  they  are  of  hurds,  rope  ends,  and 
such  other  good  stuffe.  1784  Cowper  Task  ui,  164  The 
little  wick  of  life's  poor  shallow  lamp.  1815  J.  Smith 
Panorama  Set.  4.  Art  II.  316  The  candle  or  lamp  used 
with  the  blowpipe  should  have  a  thick  wick,  which  should 
be  snuffed  clean.  1840  Thackeray  Catherine  iii,  U'he 
candles  were  burning  dim,  with  great  long  wicks.  1903 
Thurston  Circle  i.  xv.  She . .  raised  the  wick  of  the  lamp. 

b.  Collectively,  without  article,  as  the  name  of 
a  substance  :  —  Wicking. 

1391  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camden)  67  Clerico  speciaiie.. 
pro  wyke  per  ipsum  empto.  .pro  torches  faciendis  ..  xxxjs. 
1404  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  395,  vj  libri  de  weke  pro 
tor^is.  1519  Burgh  Rec.  Edin.  (1871)  6  That  thai  niak 
thair  candilL.of  gud  and  sufficient  stutf  baith  weyk  and 
tallone.  XS7X  Champion  Crt.  Lcet  Rec.  (1905)  76  'Ihe 
Channdel'* . .  doo  mak  their  candels  w'h  grat  torch  weack  and 

fdl  tatlowe.  160a  Shaks.  Ham.  iv.  vii.  116  (Qo.  2)  'Iheie 
iues  within  the  very  flame  of  loue  A  kind  of  weeke  or 
snufe  that  will  abate  it.  1883  Century  Mag.  Feb.  585/2  He 
carried  too  much  wick  for  his  canule. 

c.  Used  as  a  tent  or  dressing  in  surgery.  (Cf.  G. 
wieke,  etc.) 

1658  A.  Fox  WUrti  Surg.  i.  iii.  9  Some.. take  grosse 
strong  weeks,  and  thrust  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  wounds. 
Ibid.  vii.  27  Of  the  abuses  which  are  committed  with  wicks, 
tents,  lints,  mullipuffs,  &c.  1906  Brit.  Med.  jfrnl.  13  Jan. 
72  A.  .glass  drainage  tube  was  placed  in  the  pelvis,  another 
m  the  right  loin . .  and  gauze  wicks  were  placed  in  the  tubes. 

d.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  wick-holder,  -screw, 
-spout,  -trimmer,  -yam. 

Z498  in  Compotus  Rolls  Obedientiaries  St.  Swithun's 
Winch.  (1892)  388  In  xij  lb.  Wekeyorne, . .  iii  j.  X756  W. 
Owen's  Bk.  Fairs  (1788)  54  ^Bridgenortb  ..  horned  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  bops,  cheese,  wick-yarn.    X840  Civil  Eng.  ^ 


WICK. 

ArtA.  ymL  III.  175/3  A  sudden  blaze  as  if  the  wick.screw 
hftdbeennisedatani.  f  1865  J.  WvLDKinCiVc.^cn  I.Wi 
A  cap.  .6ts  over  the  wick-holdcr.  1875  Knight  Diet,  mech,^ 
WiJk'trimnur^  a  shears  for  trimming  wicks.  1911  J.  Ward 
R0m$mm  Em  im  Brit  x\l  210  The  typical  Roman  lamp. .has 
.  .a  covered  wick^pout  ca  nozzle  {hosus,  rosimm). 

Wick  (wik),  J^.a  Now  only  iocaJ,  Forms : 
1-3  '■"O.  3-4t  7  wike,  4  wik,  4-5  ^^J^' 4-5;  S-9 
wyke,  6-7  wicke,  7  week,  7-  wick.  [OH.  wU  m., 
f.  i=  OFris.  unk  t,  OS.  wr<:  m.  dwelling-place,  house, 
MLG.  wik  f.,  n,  town,  place,  MDu.  wijc  m.  district, 
(Du.  tt»?/>  f.  quarter,  district,  ward,  WFns.  wyk)j 
OHG.  wUk  sU.  m.  dwelling-place,  town,  MHG. 
wUk  in  wikBiieih£  civic  rights,  wickbilde  (G.  wwV-^- 
^"A/)  precinct  and  jurisdiction  of  a  town,  wickgrave 
recorder ;  app.  ad.  L.  vtcus  row  of  houses,  quarter 
of  a  city,  street,  village  (cognate  with  Gr.  oIkos 
house,  etc,  Goth,  tueihs  village).] 

fL   An    abode,    dwelling,    dwelling-place    (in 

general).  Obs. 
i;»««//"ixa5  JewitonhimSawisendwicaneosian.  rgootr. 
V*  fiist*  IV.  iii,  pa  jelomp  sume  dsese,  J>at  he  waes  in 
I  focesprecenan  wicum  mid  ane  breoer  wuniende,  p^s 

a  waes  Owine.    a  1000  Cstdmon's  Geru  1812  Dser  rsesbora 

Ym^fi  ^dSan  wicum  wunode  &  wilna  breac.  c  xaoo  Ormin 
8512  Josicp. .bsMcnn  ure  Laferrd  Crist.. Fra  land  to  land, 
fra  tun  to  tun,  Fra  wic  to  wic  i  tune,  c  laos  Lav.  7786  In 
to  France  he  wende  &  sette  his  wike.  «iaSo  Owl  Sf  Night. 
604  !ch  can  loki  monne  wike  &  mine  wike  beoj?  wel  gode. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  2000  Asie  to  sem,  to  cham  affrik,  To  laphet 
europ,  \nxX.  wil-ful  wike.  c  1300  Harrow,  Hell  177  Louerd 
god,  5ef  vs  leue,.  .To  faren  of  Hs  lot>e  wyke  To  J>e  blisse  of 
heuenerj'ke. 

2.  A  town,  village,  or  hamlet.  Obs,  or  diaU 
(Survives  as  an  element  of  place-names  in  both 
forms,  'Wich  and  -wicky  the  local  distribution  of 
which  presents  diflficulties.) 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  77  He  cwaej> :  *  GaJ?  on  J?a  wic  he  beforan 
inc  stondeS.*  c  1000  Ags.  Gasp.  Mark  viii.  23  &  )>a  aethran 
he  J>aes  blindan  hand  &  Ijedde  hine  butan  ^a  wic.  ^  1205 
Lav.  31960  His  biweddede  wif  weore  on  ^ere  ilke  wike. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  7917  par  was  wonand  wit-in  a  wike,  Tua 
men  a  pouer  and  a  nke.  cxsso  in  KeL  Ant.  U.  93  The 
toun  Off  Cauntyrbery,  that  noble  wyke. 

z6oo  Hou-^ND  Livy  xxxiv.  xxii.  866  The  rest  abandoned 
the  warre,  and  sHpt  . .  into  their  owne  wickes  and  villages. 
[188s  E.  Law  Hampton  Crt.  Pal.  12  note.  As  a  popular 
cquiva'cnt  for  the  word  village,  the  expressions  '  going  to 
the  Wick  *  [i.  e,  Hampton  Wick],  and  *  hving  at  the  Wick  *, 
being  constantly  beard  among  the  older  inhabitants.] 

3.  A  farm  J  spec,  a  dairy  farm.     Now  local, 
S086  Domesday  Bk.^  Berks.  58  b,  Wica  de  .x.  pensis  case- 

orum  ualcntes  .xxxii.  sol.  &  .nil.  den.  1467-8  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  V.  sSs/x  A  daycry,  otherwise  called  a  Wyk,  called 
Dangebrigge,  i^  [see  Dairv^^.  3].  1598  Stow  6'wrz'.  171 
In  diuers  countries,  Dayrie  houses  or  cottages,  wherein  they 
make  butter  and  cheese,  are  vsually  called  Wickes.  1607 
Cauden  Brit,  318  Caseos  ouillos  conficere  in  casearijs  illis 
tuguriolis  quae  ibi  [i.  e.  in  Essex]  iViches  [sic]  vocant^  vidimus. 
xfo8  Coke  On  Litt.  5  A  fearme  in  the  North  parts  is  called  a 
Tacke,  in  Lancashire  a  Fermeholt,  in  Essex  a  Wike.  1641 
Surv.  PlesfuyburyManor^  Essex  fol.  a'(MS.)  Berwick ^wewz 
Bcrrywick,  for  it  is  supposed  that  auntiently  it  was  a  dairy 
wick  or  ferme  to  High  Ester  Bury,  itoi  Kennett  Covjefs 
iHterfr.t  IVica^  a  Country  House  or  Farm,  of  which  many 
a  one  is  now  call'd  the  Wike,  and  the  Wick,  a  iSag  Fokby 
K<K-.  S.  Anglia,  Wick... A.  few  instances  may  be  produced 
in  which  it  means  a  farm.  l*here  is  one  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  town  of  Watton,  commonly  called  Watton-wick, 
but  by  the  inhabitants,  simply  the  H^ick.  1879  Jefferies 
Wild  Life  in  S.  Co.  126  Wick  Farm— almost  every  village 
has  its  outlying  wick — stands  alone  in  the  fields. 
+  4.  An  enclosed  piece  of  ground,  a  close,  /ocal. 
1301  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  259/3  Apud  Lexfeden]  in  Wyka 
que  vocatur  Amodynes  Wyk.  ?  a  1461  Stonor  Papers 
(Camden)  L  55  Je  have  yn  Bysschopyston  the  jij  part  of 
a  close  callyd  Bondmannys  Wyke,  and  yn  on  othere  callyd 
Hanketes  Wyke.  x63x  Terrier  of  Masworth  Rectory 
(MS.)  A  close  of  pasture  ground  called  y"  Parsonidge  Wick. 
i6j5  Survey  of  Masworth  Parish  (MS.)  The  close  called 
Three  Wicks.  1680  Terrier  of  Masworth  Vicarage  (MS.) 
One  other  close  or  wick. .called  Blockwicks.  .a  wick  called 
Pound  Wick.  x8xx  Manvorth  Parish  Enclosure  Award 
(MS.)  An  old  enclosure  called  Meadow  Wick. 
1 6.  Comb,  :  wick -master,  ?  a  mayor  or  burgo- 
master ;  wic-reeve,  modernization  of  OE.  ivic- 
gerefa^  a  town-reeve. 

1587  Fleming  Contn.  Holinshed  IIL  i^vh  Behind  them 
went  the  bodie  of  the  citie,  that  is  to  wit,  the  * wickemasters, 
the  wardens,  the  ancient  magistrate,  the  masters  of  the 
wardes,  the  borough  masters  [etc.].  1853  T.  Stevenson  Ch, 
Hist.  Eng.  \.  233  Beomulf,  *wic-reeve  of  Winchester. 
Wiclc,  W&ce,  sb."^  Now  only  dial.  Forms : 
4-5i  7  "wylte,  6,  8-9  wike,  7  weeke,  8-  week, 
9  wick,  Sc.  weik.  [a.  ON.  viky  as  in  muntmik 
(Da.  mundvi^  comer  of  the  mouth ;  f.  vjik'  to 
bend  (cf  Week  sb,,  Wick  sb.^.  Woke).] 
1.  A  comer  of  the  mouth  or  eye. 
13.,  Gaw.  t(  Gr.  Knt.  1573  pe  frojie  femed  at  his  mouth 
TOfayrc  bi  l>e  wykez.  13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1600  Faxe 
fyltered,  &  felt  flosed  hym  vmbe,  pat  schad  fro  bis  schulderes 
to  his  schyre  wykcs.  1483  Caih.  Angl.  417/2  A  Wyke  of  y« 
eghe..,  hirguus.  1570  Levins  Manip.  122/24  Y«  Wike  of 
the  eye,  lUrquus.  1607  Maxkhah  Cavel.  i.  83  To  make 
some  expert  Horse  farrier,  to  slit  vp  the  weekes  of  your 
Horses  mouth,  equallie  on  both  sides . .  with  a  sharpe  raysor. 
164X  Bf^t  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  14  A  greate  parte  of  theire 
meat,  whiles  that  they  are  chewinge  of  it,  workes  forth  of 
the  wykes  of  their  mouthe.  1709  M.  Bruce  Soul-Confirm, 
18  (Jam.)  We  will  let  them  ken  that  we  will  hing  by  the  wicks 
of  the  mouth  for  the  least  point  of  truth.  X7SI  W.  Gibson 
Dieting  Horses  viii.  (1726)  128  If  the  Bit  be  too  long  or  too 
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short,  it  will  injure  the  Horse's  Mouth,  and  cut  his  Weeks. 
c  1730  Ramsay  Fablts  xviii.  14  To  weed  out  illta  sable  hair 
Frae  crown  of  head  to  weeks  of  mouth.  1787  Grose  Prcm. 
Gloss.,  Wikes  or  iVikers  (of  the  mouth),  corners  of  the 
mouth,  a  183s  Hogg  Tales,  Hunt  of  Eildon  (1S37)  111. 
14  [He]  now  and  then  cast  a  sly  look-out  at  the  wick  of  his 
eye. 

2.  In  full  wick-tooth  :  see  quot.  1726. 

i7i«  A.  Monro  y4«ii/.  Bones  171  The  Two  inferior  [Canini] 
are  named  angular  or  Wike-teeth,  because  they  support  the 
Angles  of  the  Mouth.  1759  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  Earl  of 
Strafford  is'Sept.,  This  noble  summer  is  not  yet  over  with 
us— It  seems 'to  have  cut  a  colt's  week  [cf.  Colt  sb.  8  b). 

Hence  'Wicking  (wyking),  comer  of  the  mouth. 

1604  Mem.  in  N.  *  Q.  3rd  Ser.  III.  445/2  Her  eyes  stod 
in  the  wykinges  of  her  mouth.  1886  S.-\V.  Line.  Gloss., 
IVeekin,  s.,  the  corner  of  the  mouth. 

Wick,  f*.*  Sc.  and  dial.  Forms  ;  ^  weeke,  8 
■wike,  9  wiok,  wik,  wyok,  wyke.  [a.  ON.  vik 
fem.  (occurring  in  place-names,  but  not  usually 
distinguishable  in  form  from  Wick  sb.'^),  whence 
app.  also  MLG.  wik  (LG.  wiek,  wicke),  MDn. 
wijck,  Fris.  wik  bay ;  f.  OTeut.  wik-  to  bend,  as 
if  =  a  bend.]     A  creek,  inlet,  or  small  bay. 

(1610  Camden  Brit.  i.  326  From  hence  the  Tamis  goeth  to 
Green.wich,  that  is,  the  Green  Creeke,  for  the  crecke  of  a 
river  in  the  old  English  tongue  was  called  Wic,  a  place  in 
times  past  famous  for  the  Danish  Fleet  that  lay  there  often 
at  Rode.]  1664-5  Patent  Roll  lb  Chas.  It,  Pt.  8  (MS.) 
(Charter  of  the  Royal  Fishing  Company)  The  greate  Plentie 
of  Fish  wherewith  the  Seas  Estuaries  or  Inletts  Creekes 
Armes  of  the  Sea  Publick  Rivers  Weekes  and  Lakes  of 
Our  Dominions,  .doe  abound,  17S3  Scots  Mag.  Aug.  417/1 
We  have  as  many  [herrings]  come  into  our  wike  as  would 
fill  300  barrels.  1821  Scott  Pirate  xix.  By  beach  and  by 
cave,—. .  By  air  and  by  wick.  1846  Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss. 
(ed.  3),  Wik,  Wyck,  or  Wyke,  a  crook  or  comer,  as  in  a 
river  or  the  sea  shore.  1878  R.  Dick  Geol.  <S-  Bot.  viii.  85 
Between  this  and  Rough  Head  is  a  wick  or  bay. 

Wick,  i*.5  Sc.  Curling  SLni  Bowls.  [f.WlCKz».2] 

1.  An  act  of  wicking  ;  see  Wick  i».2,  and  cf.  IN- 
WICK  sb. 

1813  Jas.  Kennedy /*«««  29  (E.D.D.).  184a  Chambers's 
Inform.  People  No.  84.  539  A  player  stepping  aside  to  take 
a  brittle  (or  wick),  or  other  shot,  shall  forfeit  his  stone  for 
that  end. 

2.  =  Port  sb.^  3  b. 

1834  [see  Inwick  v\ 

Wickjsb.^hlial.  [Related to WiCKBR.]  Wicker; 
a  wicker  basket  or  creel. 

i8oa  C.  James  Milit.  Diet.  s.v.  Calole,  Calotes  are  usually 
made  of  iron,  wick,  or  dressed  leather.  i8zx  Clare  Vilt, 
Minstrel  II.  102  A  captive  fish  still  fills  the  anxious  eyes. 
And  willow-wicks  lie  ready  for  the  prize. 

Wick,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  [2  wicci], 
3-5  wicke,  wikke,  wik,  4  wio,  wye,  4-5 
wycke,  wykke,  wyk,  5  wyke,  (wekke),  4-5,  8-9 
dial.  wiok.  [orig.  wicke,  wikke,  app.  adj.  use  of 
OE.  wicca  wizard  (of  which  the  fem.  is  wicce 
Witch)  ;  but  perhaps  an  alteration  of  early  ME. 
wicci  (? :—  *wiccii,  f.  wicca),  of  which  the  following 
is  the  only  known  instance  : — 

1IS4  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1140  pe  king  him  sitben 
nam  in  Hamtun  Jjurhc  wicci  rasd.] 

1.  =  Wicked  a?-  i  a,  b. 

c  iioo  Ormin  6185  Jiff  batt  iss  Jiatt  jho  iss  all  witttes, 
&  wac,  &  wicke.  cxzta  Bestiary  593  He  speken  god. 
cunhede,  and  wikke  is  here  dede.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  \. 
203/119  be  feondes  Inhere  and  wicke.  c132sMetr.N0m.2S 
Thair  wike  dedes.  Ibid.  51  Sin  and  wik  dedis.  13 . .  Cursor 
M.  2777  (Gott.)  pe  foule  feluns  wid  wic  entent.  c  1386 
Chaucer  Pars.  T.  ^355  (Egerton  2726),  The  fende  seith  I 
woll  chace  and  pursue  man  by  wyk  suggestion.  C1460 
Townelcy  Mysi.  xxi.  262  Was  ther  neuer  man  so  wyk  bot  he 
myght  amende,  a  1300  Hist.  K.  Boccus  ^  Sydracke  (?  1510) 
/j,  A..sowlesynful  and  wycke  Is  also  blacke  as  eny  pycke. 

1901  SuTCLlFFE  Mistr.  Barbara  Cunliffe  t,  She's  just  her 
maister  ower  again — same  wick'  look  o'  th'  devil  about  her. 

2.  a.  =  Wicked  a.i  2  a,  b,  c. 

aitz^Ancr.R.  104  (MS.  T.)  Of  swatihattreoSer  of  wikke 
air.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  27877  O  glotori  and  o  drunkenhede 
Fele  wick  branches  se  we  sprede.  1340-70  A  lex.  9f  Bind.  537 
Tricerberus  J>e  helle.hound. .  Bo|»e  wakrong  &  wikke_.  a  1350 
S.  Stephen  421  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  33  pai  raysed 
\i^  wynd  with  weders  wik.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troyliis  I.  946 
For  pilke  ground  J>at  bereth  JJe  wedys  wykke  Bereth  eke 
]>ese  holsome  herbes.  C1374  —  Boeth.  in.  met.  i.  (1868)  64 
Hony  is  l^e  more  swete  yif  mou}>es  ban  firste  tastid  sauoures 
l>at  ben  wikke.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  4721  In  helle  habbe  he 
pynes  wycke.  C1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  1242  Dido  (Gg.  4, 
27)  The  wikke  fame  a.ros . .  How  Enias  hath  with  the  queen 
I-gon.  ci^6  —  Knt.*s  T.  229  Som  wikke  aspect  or  dis- 
posicioun  Of  Saturne.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  15306  That 
he  be  scIayn..That  he  no  wyse  passe  quyk,  For  that  were 
then  to  vs  ful  wik.  Ibid.  15733  "The  fyght  was  sterne  and 
wyk.  c  14^0  Pallad.  on  Husb.  I.  973  Af  the  lond  that  thou 
hast  goon  aboute  Fro  cloudis  wicke  is  saaf.  a  1450  Le  Morte 
Arth.  3365  Arthur  of  batayle  neuyr  blanne  To  dele  woundys 
wykke  and  wydc.  1756  in  l^.fy  Q.  12th  Ser.  XI .  390/2  For 
the  warding  off  of  all  things  whatsoever  from  the  dead — be 
they  imps,  wraithspells,  wick  things  &  the  like  ket. 

tb.  =  Wicked  a.i  2d;  in  quot.  1297,  feeble, 
lacking  in  force.  Also  as  the  equivalent  of  a  negative 
prefix  =  ««-,  dis-  (e.  g.  wiklose  =  dispraise).  Obs. 

cjzoo  Ormin  16515  Jesu  Crist  wel  unnderrstod  all  l>e33re 
wicke  trowwbe.  a  1325  Ancr.  R.  358  Nis  he  a  kang  {MS. 
T  wicke]  knit  ]?et  secheS  reste  i3e  uihte  ?  c  1250  Hymn  in 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  App.  259  Wicke  is  here  ure  fare  &  ure 
wuniynge.  1297  R.  (iLouc.  (Rolls)  4228  pe  scolle  [was  so] 
hard  &  pikke,  peruore,  |)ei  it  nccome  nojt  Jjoru,  J>e  dunt  nas 
no^t  wikke.  c  1300  Havelok  2457  With  poure  mete,  and  feble 
drink.  And  with  swii^e  wikke  clones,  a  1340  Hampole 
Psalter  Ixvii.  33  And  swa  it  bifaltes  J>at  pai  out  close  paim 
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fra  paire  wiklose  pat  ere  proued  in  syluere  [L.  ut  excludant 
eos,  quifrobati  sunt  argento\  C1398  Chaucer  Fortune 
55  Wikke  appetyt  comth  ay  before  sykenesse.  c  1400  Leg. 
Rood  (1871)  153  My  wonynge  is  wel  wykke.  aigoo  Hist. 
K.  Boccus  fi  Sydracke  (?isio)Qijb,  As  foly  among  wys. 
men  is  wyke  Wysdome  among  folys  is  lyke. 
t  o.  =  Wicked  a.l  2  f.  Obs. 
c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  775  Morgan  is  wick  to  slow.  1340-70 
Alex.  ^  Dind.  938  panne  wol  he  \,sc.  inan],.wexe  wilde  of 
his  wil  &  wikke  to  staunche. 

1 3.  absol.  or  as  sb.     a.    —  Wicked  a.i  4  a,  b. 
1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  4650  So  pat  here  nas  nojt  bileued 

bote  hepene  &  wikke.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2752  It  semes  not 
to  be  pi  will  For  pe  wik  pe  dughti  spill.  Ibid.  8631  \pou 
wik,'  SCO  said,  'ai  be  pe  waa.  Qui  has  pou  me  bi.suiken 
sua?'  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  {Paulus)  177  Ger  do  pis 
wik  away.  And  bed  hym  but  mare  delay.  1390  Gower 
Conf.  11.325  O  wersteofalle  wicke.. lo,  what  thou  hast  do  ! 
t  b.  In  abstract  sense  :  Evil,  ill ;  wickedness. 
c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  2432  Fro  wycke 
vntil  wors  y  nam.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iil.  1074  Now 
is  wykke  I-turned  vn-10  worse.  1393  Langu  P.  PI.  C.  xil. 
272  No  wyght  Wot  ho  is  worthi  for  wele  o^er  for  wicke. 
1447  BOKENHAiM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  85  Lyk  smal  infauntys 
wych  kun  no  wykke. 

1 4.  as  adv.  =  W'icked  a.l  5.  Obs. 

cmo  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  10004 For.. ageyns 
per  lord  do  so  wyk.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  882  pan  laid  he  on 
pe  Sarsyns  wykke.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xvli.  177  At 
my  lykynge  chese.  To  do  wel  o^er  wikke. 

Hence  fWickdom,  fWickhede,  fWioknesB, 
wickedness,  iniquity ;  t  Wickly  adv.,  wickedly. 

c  1440  R.  Glouc.  Chron.  (Rolls)  23Q0  Princes  oueral . .  Speke 
him  vuel  &  hated  him  vor  is  suikedom  [MS.  S  *wyckedome]. 
Ibid.  4822,  7278.  C130S  //fioo  Virg.  34  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862) 
66  To  cheose  pe  ten  maidenes  wipoute  enie  *wikhede. 
1338  R.  Brunne  Ckroti.  (1725)  124  Tresore  *wikly  wonnen. 


a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  v.  7  [6]  pou  hated  al  pat  wirkes 
*wiknesse.  1382  Wvclif  Prov.  v.  22  His  wickenesses  taken 
the  vnpitouse. 

tWick,  wike,  v.'^  Obs.  Forms:  1  wioian, 
wlklan,  3  wikie(n,  3-4  wiok,  4  wike,  wyk. 
[OE.  wician,  f.  wic  Wick  jA.2]  intr.  To  take  up 
one's  abode ;  to  encamp ;  to  lodge,  dwell. 

^897  i^LFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xli.  304  Du  cans  eal  Sis 
westen,  &  was3  hwasr  we  wician  [L.  castra  ponere]  majon. 
a  1000  Colloa.  Mlfric  in'.Wr.-Wulcker  99  Eallum  us  leofre 
ys  wikian  [L.  hospitari\  mid  pe  yrplincge  ponne  mid  pe. 
c  laos  Lay.  18102  Wikien  Je  scuUen  here,  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  25232  pat  in  pis  wreche  werld  we  wike. 
b.  trans.  To  pitch  (a  tent). 

ei330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  IFac<  (Rolls)  12512  His  pauilons, 
his  penceles,  pykke  Nought  fer  fro  penne  had  pey  don  wyk. 

Hence  f  Wicking  vbl.  sb.'^,  lodging,  dwelling. 

c  1205  Lay.  30453  He underfeng Cadwadlan :. .and  jaf  him 
wickinge  [C1275  wikeninge]  5eond  Irlonde.  Ibid.  31861  He 
. .  nom  pe  wickinge  mid  Alaine  pan  kinge. 

Wick,  v.^  Curling.  [Origin  unknown.]  a. 
intr.  —  Inwick  v.  b.  trans,  in  phr.  to  wick  a 
bore,  '  to  drive  a  stone  dexterously  through  an 
opening  between  two  guards'  (Jam.).  Cf.  Wick 
sb.^    Hence 'Winding  vbl.  sd.^ 

1786  [see  Guard  v.  9].  1811  Ace.  Game  Curling  9  It 
then  becomes  necessary,  .to  strike  another  stone  IjMn^  at 
the  side,  in  an  oblique  direction.  This  is  called  wicking. 
Ibid.  10  Whether  they  have  to  draw,  strike,  wick,  or  enter 
a  port,  they  will  seldom  deviate  an  inch  from  their  aim. 
X831  [see  Inringing].    1898  [see  Inwick  v.]. 

wiok,  Sc.  and  north,  f.  Quick  a.,  sb.^,  v.^ ;  obs. 
and  dial.  f.  Week. 

-wick,  suffix,  shortened  form  of  WiKB  (OE. 
wlce)  office,  function  of  an  official,  as  in  Bailiff- 
wiCKj  Bailiwick,  Sheriffwick.  A  secondary 
sense  of  'jurisdiction  of  the  official ',  passing  into 
'  district  over  which  the  official's  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends ',  is  found  with  some  words  containing  this 
suffix,  the  development  of  the  latter  sense  being  no 
doubt  furthered  by  the  sense  '  district '  of  Wick  sb.'^ 
An  example  of  a  compound  in  occasional  or  local 
use  is  f  warden-wick  : — 

1499  Filton  Churchw.  Ace  (Somerset  Rec  SocJ  67  Yn 
bys  yer  of  ye  wardeyn  wyke. 

In  Herdwick  (first  in  Domesday  Booki,  .wick  appears  to 
be  Wick  sb.^ 

Wickaby,  var.  Wicopt. 

Wickar,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Vicab. 

Wicked  (wi-ked),  a.l  {sb.,  adv)  Forms:  3- 
wiokod  ;  also4-6  wyck-,  wikk-,  wykk-,  (chiefly 
Sc.  viok-,  vikk-) ;  3-5  -ed(e,  (4  -ud),  4-5  -id(e, 
-yd(e,  4-6  Sc.  -it,  -yt;  (4  wikoud,  wekked, 
wikket,  5  weokid,  5-6,  9  Sc.  wicket,  6  Sc. 
weokit) ;  4  wikid(e,  (-ud,vikede,  Sc.  vikit,-yt), 
4-5  wiked,  Sc.  wikyt,  wykit,  4-6  Sc.  wikit,  5 
wyked,  -yd ;  4  Sc.  wekit,  (vekyt),  4-5  wekyd, 
4-6  weked,  5  -ede,  -id,  6  Sc.  weiklt.  [ME.  (13th 
cent.)  wicked,  wikked,  app.  f.  Wick  a.,  as  wretched 
from  wrecche  Wretch.  'The  later  wiked  appears  to 
be  merely  a  graphic  variant;  forms  with  the  lowered 
stem-vowel  are  of  both  types,  wekked,  weked.'] 

I.  1.  Bad  in  moral  character,  disposition,  or 
conduct ;  inclined  or  addicted  to  wilful  wrong- 
doing; practising  or  disposed  to  practise  evil; 
morally  depraved.  (A  term  of  wide  application, 
but  always  of  strong  reprobation,  implying  a  high 
degree  of  evil  quality.)  a.  of  a  person  (or  a 
community  of  persons). 


WICKED. 

TJu  Wicked  One^  the  Devil,  Satan. 

c  i»7S  Lay.  1^983  Hercne  ou  ^eo  tock  an,  bes  wickede 
\earlier  text  swicfulle]  wifman.  1340  Ayenb.  i  Ich  bidde  J?e 
hit  by  my  sseld  auoreye  J?e  wycked  uend.  13. .  Cursor  M. 
170  (Gott.)  lesu  wan  he  longe  hade  fast  Was  temped  wid 
J»e  wicked  [z',  r.  wikketj  gast.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  x. 
{Mathou)  73  Mare  reuerens  Is  gewiiie,.To  vekyt  men  fore 
dred..pane  to  gudtnen  for  luf.  c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (18S0) 
76  Of  siche  vikede  men  sei|?  god  bi  his  prophete  [etc.]. 
c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2187  In  al  hepenis  ys  no  Sarsyn  wikkeder 
J)an  is  he.  d  1400-50  Wars  Alex,  i^is  y^  at  wickid  ere 
within  ay  wickidly  ^e  thinke.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  222 
Ail  wekyd  spyrytys  schall  for  ferd  fle  away  from  J>e.  1456 
Sir  G.  Haye  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  32  Wikkit  tyrane 
Emperouris.  1308  Dusbab  Tua  Maritt  Wemen  214  My 
weckit  kyn,  that  me  away  cast.  1533  Gau  Richt  Vay 
(S.  T.  S.)  60  Thow  vikkit  seruand  I  forgaiff  ye  al  thy  det. 
1535  CovERDALE  (7^«.  xiii.  13  Y«  men  of  Sodome  were  wicked, 
and  synned  exceadingly  agaynst  the  Lorde.  xs6a  WinJet 
Cert.  Tractatis  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  5  Wes  not  the  sacramentis 
.  .prophanit  be  ignorantis  and  wikit  persones  ?  1567  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  iv.  loo  O  wickit  wemen,  vennomus  of 
nature  1  1581  N.  T,  (Rhem.)  MatL  xiii.  19  There  cometh 
the  wicked  one,  and  catchelh  away  that  which  was  sowen 
in  his  harU  —  i  John  iL  13  You  haue  ouercome  the  wicked 
one.  x6zo  Shaks.  Tem^.v.  i.  130  You  (most  wicked  Sir) 
whom  to  call  brother  Would  euen  infect  my  mouth.  1670 
iliLTON  Hist.  Eng.  III.  Wks.  1851  V.  130  Looking  on  the 
poor  Christian  with  ..  Contempt;  but  fawning  on  the 
wickedest  rich  men.  1696  Whiston  Tlu.  Earth  in.  iv,  207 
This  Deluge . .  was  a  signal  I  nstance  of  the  Divine  Vengeance 
on  a  Wicked  World.  X7J7  De  Foe  Syst.  Magic  i.  ii.  58 
'Tis  very  strange  Men  should  be  so  fond  of  being  thought 
wickeder  than  they  are.  173a  Berkeley  Aicipkr.  y.  §  7 
Vice  increases,  and  men  grow  daily  more  and  more  wicked. 
1818  ScoTT  Hrt.  MiiiL  xv,  '  Then  you  are  the  wicked  cause 
of  my  sister's  ruin?'  said  Jeanie,  with  a  natural  touch  of 
indignation.  xSao  Coleridge  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1838)  III.  399 
Bunyan  was  never,  in  our  received  sense  of  the  word, 
wicked.  He  was  chaste,  sober,  honest  i  but  he  was  a  bitter 
blackguard.,  and  was  fond  of  a  row.  1873  Leland  Egypt. 
Sketch' Bk.  155  However  wicked  a  man  may  be,  he  is  siue 
to  find  a  wickeder. 

b.  of  action,  speech,  thought,  or  other  personal 
attribute;  also  iransf.  of  a  thing  connected  in 
some  way  with  such  action,  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1227  pai  him  warryd  wit  wickud  dedis. 
Ibid,  J2991  Na  langer  Klai  i  nu  J>i  wicked  wordes  ber.  13, . 
NortJurn  Passion  (A)  506  [Satan]  wyl  the  dryfe  in  wekyd 
^ughte.  136*  Langl.  p.  Pi.  A.  v.  217  penne  was  he 
a-schomed, . .  And  gon . .  gret  deol  to  make  For  his  wikkede 
lyf  J>at  he  I-liued  hedde.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  i.  (Petrus) 
474  Throw  his  wekit  sorcery,  /bid.  viii.  {PhiUpus')  66 
Wikit  heresy.  C1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1B80)  37  Wickid  lawis& 
wrong  execucions  of  hem.  £'1400  Rom.  Rose  7424  They  to 
Wicked  Tonge  comen  That  at  his  gate  was  syttyng.  1535 
Coveroale  Ezek.  viii.  9  What  wicked  abhominacions  that 
they  do.  1539  Bible  (Great)  2  Chron.  vii._  14  Yf  they  . .  do 
humble  them  selues  . .  and  turne  from  their  wycked  wayes. 
1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  iii,  176  Do^gis  could  hir  wickit 
bainis  gnaw.  x6oa  Shaks.  Ham.  111.  iii.  59  Otfences  gilded 
hand  may  shoue  by  lustice.  And  oft  'tis  scene,  the  wicked 
prize  it  selfe  Buyes  out  the  Law.  1667  Milton /*.  Z,.  v.  890 
Vet  not  for  thy  advise  or  threats  I  fly  These  wicked  Tents 
devoted.  1737  De  Foe  Syst.  Magic  \.  ii.  48  All  the  wicked 
things,  which  have  ..  given  a  black  Character  to  the  very 
Name  of  a  Magician :  for  under  the  shelter  of  Religion,  the 
worst  and  most  Diabolical  things  were_  practis'd.  1848 
Thackeray  Van.  Fair  viii,  *Yes,  hang  U  (said  Sir  Pitt, 
only,  be  used,  dear,  a  much  wickeder  word).  1878  H. 
Stevens  Bibles  Caxton  Exhih.  114  In  iSssMr.  Henry 
Stevens  exhibited . .  a .  .copy  of  this  long-lost . .  Bible  [of  1631  J, 
and..nick«named  it  *The  Wicked  Bible,'from  the  fact  that 
the  negative  had  been  left  out  of  the  Seventh  Command- 
ment by  a  typographical  error.  1905  R.  Bacot  Passport 
iii.  93  The  mysterious  old  professor  . .  who  wrote  wicked 
books. 

2.  Bad,  in  various  senses  (not  always  clearly 
distinguishable).  Frequent  in  ME,  use;  later 
chiefly  dial.^  or  in  coUoq.  use  as  a  conscious  meta- 
phor (now  often  jocular)  from  sense  i,  and  imply- 
ing *  very  or  excessively  bad ',  *  horrid ',  '  beastly ', 
a.  In  reference  to  character  or  action  :  Cruel, 
severe,  fierce.     Of  animals:  Savage,  vicious. 

13..  Cursor  M.  5571  (Gfltt.)Quat  he  was  wicked  and  wode 
Again  |»t  folk  sua  mild  of  mode  !  1375  Creation  980  in 
Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  136  Who  so  were  ..  venympd 
wij»  eny  wlkked  beste.  ?  a  1400  Morte  Artk.  3232  Woluez, 
and  whilde  swynne,  and  wykkyde  bestez.  1513  Douglas 
yEneis  i.  x.  23  Quhat  wise  thi  brothir  Eneas.. Is  blawin 
and  warpit  euery  coist  abowt,  Of  wickit  Juno  throw  the 
cruell  invy  [L.  odiis  lunonis  acerbse],  \ttyj  Topsbll  Fourf. 
Beasts  308  As  they  [sc.  horses]  are  wilde  and  fierce,  so  are 
they  wicked  and  harmefult.  17x5  Ramsay  Gentle  Sheph. 
I.  ii.  If  canker'd  Madge,  our  aunt,  Come  up  the  bum,  she'll 
gie  'a  a  wicked  rant.  181^  W.  Tbnnast  Papistry  Storm'd 
(1827)  7  Sae  wud  and  wicket  was  their  wraith  [=  wrath] 
Gainst  Papish  trash  and  idol-eraith.  1829  Hogg  ShepK 
Cal.  i.  8  It  '3  bard  to  gar  a  wiclced  cout  leave  off  flinging. 
1895  MiLLAis  Breath  from  Veldt  (1899)  228  The  Cape 
buffalo.. has  ample  power  to  carry  out  hts  evil  intentions 
when  he  means  to  be  wicked. 

b.  Actually  or  potentially  harmful,  destructive, 
disastrous,  or  pernicious;  baleful;  when  applied 
to  air,  odour,  taste,  etc.  passing  into  :  Offensive, 
foal. 

1340  Ay$nh.  124  Aye  )»e  wrykkede  hetes.  .aye  }»e  wyckede 
cheles . .  aye  l>e  wyckede  raynes.  J375  Barbour  Bruce  v. 
13  To  vyn  the  hcUng  of  tnar  hevcde.  That  vikkit  vj'ntir 
had  thame  revede.  1379  Gloue.  Cath.  MS.  iq  No.  I,  1.  iii. 
If.  6  b,  Wicked  ayr  or  grevaunce,  or  cold  takyng,  c  1386 
Chaucsr  Monk's  T.  626  Thurgh  his  body  wikked  wormes 
crepte.  c  1391  —  Astrol.  11.  $4  A  fortunat  assendent  clepen 
they  whan  ^t  no  wykkid  planete,  as  saturne  or  Mars,.. 
U  in  )>e  hows  of  the  assendent.  1398  Trkvisa  Barth.  De 
P.  R.  IV.  xi.  (1495)  fv  b/2  Flyes  shunne&  voyde  the  wycked 
&  horryble  sauuur  therof.     c  1400  Maundev.  xv.  [xil.  (1919) 
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83  The  perilous  watres  &  wykkede  mareys.  C  1400  Song 
Roland  857  The  wekid  wedur  lastid  full  long.  ci^ooRom. 
Rose  651 1  If  that  wikkiddethhym  haue  I  wole  go  with  hym 
to  his  graue.  c  1400  Lajid  Troy  Bk.  5638  A  wicked  strok 
he  him  hit.  cxa^  Alphabet  of  Tales  59  When  t>e  wykkid 
fyre  was  in  howsis  nere-hand  hur.  c  1460  Play  Sacram.  267 
in  Non.Cycle  Myst.  Plays  65  Alle  wykkyd  metys  yt  wylle 
degest.  C1480  Henryson  Test.  Cress.  412  Fell  is  thy  For- 
toun,  wickit  is  thy  weird.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  11.^  IxxxJx. 
270  FenelL.is  good  agaynst. .the  bitings  of. . wicked  _& 
venimous  beastes.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  hi.  xi.  24  Faire 
Amoret  must  dwell  in  wicked  chaines.  1600  Breton 
PasquiVs  Poole's  Cappe  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  26/1  Who  joues 
to  feede  vpon  a  Sallet  dish.  Among  his  Herbes  some  wicked 
weede  may  haue.  x6io  Shaks.  Temp,  1.  ii.  321  As  wicked 
dewe,  as  ere  my  mother  brush'd  With  Rauens  feather  from 
vnwholesome  Fen,  Drop  on  you  both,  a  1627  Middle- 
ton,  etc.  Widow  IV.  i,  What's  good,  Sir,  for  a  wicked  tooth? 
1639  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Part  Summers  Trav.  41  It  is 
too  well  known  what  a  wicked  number  of  followers  he  hath 
had.  1697  Dryden  V^irg,  Georg.  \.  103  Lest  wicked  Weeds  the 
Corn  shou'd  over-run.  X7J5  Mandeville  Fab.  Bees  (ed.  4) 
I.  268  There  comes  a  wicked  Cold  through  that  Door, .  .pray 
shut  it.  1894  G.  A.  Smith  Hist.  Geog.  Holy  Land  69 
Tents  may  be  carried  away  by  wicked  gusts.  1894  Times 
27  Oct.  7/a  The  'Milo'  was  not  a  particularly  'wicked' 
engine  with  regard  to  giving  oflF  sparks.  1895  Millais 
Breath  from  Veldt  (1809)  133  It  was  a  wicked  country  for 
fever.  1903  Brit.  Med.  fml.  25  Apr.  967  A  proprietary., 
form  of  chloride  of  ethyl  and  inferior  to  it  on  account  of  its 
wicked  smell. 
fo.  Of  wounds,  disease:  Severe;  malignant. 

c  1400  Lanfranc*s  Cirurg,  221  po  he  was  in  dispeir  of  hir 
lijf,  I  was  sent  after  &  foond  hir  in  wickide  staat.  Ibid.  338 
To  make  a  wickid  enpostym  maturatif.  14..  Pol.  Rel.  9f  L. 
Poems  (1903)  245  A  wycked  wound  hath  me  walled.  1576 
Baker  Gesner's  Jeivell  of  Health  102  b,  A  water  agaynst 
long  continuing  ulcers,  yea  how  peryllous  or  wycked  so  euer 
they  bee. 

d.  Of  bad  quality ;  poor,  vile,  *  sorry ' ;  occas, 
perverted,  abnormal;  fin  early  use  sometimes 
merely  negative  »  w»-,  dis-, 

13 . .  Spec.  S.  Edm.  in  Hampole's  Wks.  (1895)  I.  225  I>are- 
of  commes  tresones,.  .wykkecf  reste  [L.  inqutetudo].  Malice 
and  hardnes  of  herte.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  ix.  75  Ane  of 
thame  sail  be  vorth  thre  Of  thame  that  vikkid  chiftane  has. 
C1384  Chaucer  ff.  Fame  m.  530  Ye  shal  haucwikkyd 
loos  and  wors  name.  [Cf.  quot.  a  1340  s.v.  Wick  a.  2  b.J 
a  14^5  tr.  Ardeme's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  68  A  Rial  l^itig  ex- 
pert, ^at . .  amendeb  t»e  errour  als  wele  of  t>e  first  digestion  as 
of  pe  seconde,  and  do|?  away  wicked  colour  &  vnnatural. 
e  1440  yacob^s  Well  78  Of  good  sede  he  repyth  wycked  corn. 

1663  Lauderdale  Papers  TCamden)  I.  145  It  will  be  hard 
to  billet  me  for  this  wicked  inke,  for  this  place  affords  no 
better  for  fine  paper.  [Cf.  ante  p.  136  If  you  write  not  upon 
better  paper  and  with  better  pens,  wee  will  have  yow  billetted 
again.]  41704  T.  Brown  Vial.  Dead^  Reas.  Oaths  Wks. 
1711  IV.  76  Retailer  of  wicked  Bottle  Ale  and  Braildy. 
176A  H.  Walpous  Let,  to  G.  Montagu  16  July,  They  ullc 
■  wicked  French.  _ 

t  e.  Difficult  or  dangerous ;  esp,  of  roads,  pass- 
ing into  :  In  bad  condition,  out  of  repair  (cf.  d). 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  3507  Ouer  mires  &  muntaynes  &  ol>er 
wicked  wei^es.  1377  Langu  P,  PI.  B.  vii.  27  t>ey  shulde. , 
amende  tnesondieux  J)ere-myde  and  myseyse  folke  helpe. 
And  wikked  wayes  wi^tlich  hem  amende,  c  1430  Pilgr, 
Lyf  Manhode  i.  xci.  (1869)  50  Bi  ful  wikkede  pases  t^ou 
shalt  go,  and  wikkede  herberwes  j>ou  shah  fynde.  ^  1513 
DOUGI.AS  ^neis  v.  iv.  86  Ontill  a  wickit  place  his  schip  did 
steir.  /bid.  xu.  xi,  160  Lyke  till  a  wykkit  hill  of  nu§e 
wecht  [L.  mons  improbus\.  1533  Bellenden  Livy  iv.  xviii, 
(S.  T.  S.)  II.  IIS  Pe  battel!  was  fochtin  in  ane  wikkit  place 
[L.  loco  iniguo].  /bid,  v.  xxii.  222  Quhare  ony  strait  or 
wikkit  passage  was.  1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  375  It  is  most 
wicked  way, . .  because  they  are  inaccessible  mountaines. 
t  f.  Difficult  /o  do  something  with.  Ods, 

a  135a  Minot  Poetns  (ed.  Hall)  xi.  8  pat  woning  was 
wikked  for  to  win.  c  1400  Brut  i.  55  pat  lande  was  strong 
and  wikkede  to  wynne.  ^1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  11.  155 
This  lond  is  ful  wikked  to  be  wrought,  To  bard  in  hete  and 
ouer  softe  in  wete. 

3,  In  weakened  or  lighter  sense  (from  i),  usually 
more  or  less  jocular  :  Malicious;  mischievous,  sly. 

x6oo  Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  iv.  i.  2 16  Tliat  same  wicked  Bastard 
of  Venus, . .  that  blinde  rascally  boy.  1750  Gray  Long  Story 
44  A  wicked  Imp  they  call  a  Poet.  1781  Johnson  i  Apr.  in 
Boswellt  She  [sc.  Mrs.  Thrale]  is  the  first  woman  in  the  world, 
could  she  but  restrain  that  wicked  tongue  of  hers.  1809 
Malkin  Gil  Bias  x.  x.  (Rtldg.)369  Rubicund  in  the  jowl, 
efflorescent  on  the  nose,  with  a  wicked  eye  at  a  bumper  or 
a  girl.  18*9  Lytton  Devereux  iv.  v,  You  are  the  wickedest 
witty  person  I  know.  1857  B.  Taylor  Northern  Trav.  xxx. 
(1858)  313  He  bad.,  wicked  black  eyes,  and  a  mouth  which 
laughed  even  when  his  face  was  at  rest.  x868  Louisa  M. 
Aicorr  Little  Women  v,  '  You  are  not  afraid  of  anything, 
you  know,'  returned  the  boy,  looking  wicked. 
H.  absoL  or  as  sb, 

4.  In  sense  i  a :  chiefly  in  biblical  and  religious 
use ;  often  opp.  to  Righteous  i  b.  a.  absoi,  in 
pi.  sense  :  Wicked  persons.  (Usually,  now  always, 
with  the) 

13. .  Cursor  M.22{^  (Edinb.)  Pe  wikid  ^at  dred  noht  his 
aw,  Her  doun  t>ai  sal  be  demed  law.  1393  Langl.  P.  I^l. 
C.  XXI.  43oTher  t>at  dom  to  |>e  deo^  dampnejjalle  wyckede. 
c  1400  Pety  yob  271  in  26  Pol.  Poems  12^  Wycked  and 
worse,  good  and  bette,  I  wote  well  thow  considerest  alle. 
ai^*S  Cursor  M.  18279  (Trin.)  Mony  wickede  &  mis  dedy 
Hastou  lost.  i535CoyEBDALK  yob  iii.  17  There  must  the 
wicked  ceasse  from  their  tyranny.  —  2  Mace.  1.  17  God  be 
praysed,  which  hath  delyuered  the  wicked  in  to  oure  hondes. 
IM9  Bible  (Great)  Gen.  xviii.  93  Wylt  thou  also  destroy  the 
rightwes  wyth  the  wicked?    1596  Shaks.  1  Hen.  /K,  n.  iv. 

J  If  Sacke  and  Sugar  bee  a  fault,  Heauen   helpe  the 

icked.  1781  CowPER  Charity  280  Prisons  expect  the 
wicked,  and  were  built  To  bind  the  lawless. 

b.  absoi,  or  as  sb,  in   sing,  sense :    A   wicked 


^l 


WICKEDLY. 

person.   Obs,  or  rare  arch, :  also  in  nonce-use  with 
//.  in  -J. 

1484  Caxtoh  Fables  of  ySsoP  iii.  xii,  Ne  nonewycked  may 
hurte  another  wycked.  1516  Tindale  Ep/t.  vi.  16  The 
shelde  off  Fayth,  wherwith  ye  maye  quenche  all  the  fyrie 
dartes  of  the  wicked  [so  161 1 ;  R.  V.  of  the  evil  one].  — 
s  Thess.  ii.  8  That  wicked,  .whom  the  lorde  shall  consume 
with  the  sprete  off  hys  mouth.  1560  Bible  (Geneva)  Isa.  Iv. 
7  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  waies,  and  the  vnrighteous  his 
owne  imaginations.  1853  in  Friendsh,  Miss  Mitford  (1882) 
II.  115  Falling  upon  the  tender  mercies  of  two  such  wickeds 
as  papa  and  she. 

t  c.  genitive  in  -s  (sing,  or  pi.).  Obs, 

1587  T.  Hughes  Misfort.  Arthur  v.  1.  (1900)  57  The 
wickeds  death  is  safety  to  the  iust.  1597  Breton  Arbor 
Amorous  Deuices  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  10/2  What  is  the  world 
laut  wickeds  way  to  hel  ?  1607  Bp.  Hall  Ps.  vii,  Let  mee 
the  wicked's  malice  see  Brought  to  an  end. 

III.  5.  as  adv.  Wickedly;  fiercely,  savagely, 
furiously ;  *  cruelly  ',  *  terribly  ', 

a  14*5  Cursor  M.  15840  (Trin.)  Whil  J?ei  l)us  him  bandeled 
wicked  as  t?ei  moujt.  1663  T.  Porter  Witty  Combat  iv.  i. 
Yesterday  was. .a  wicked  hot  day.  1819  Hogg  Sheph.Cat. 
i.  8  A  hungry  louse  bites  wicked  sair.  1849  W.  S.  Mayo 
Kaloolah  v.  (1850)  45  He  came  towards  me  with  his  hatchet 
in  his  hand.  1  saw  that  he  was  determined  to  act  wicked. 
190a*  Violet  Jacob  '  Sheep-Stealers  ix,  They  was  fightin' 
very  wicked  an*  nasty. 

rV.  6.  Comb.j  as  wicked-like  [Like  adv.  7, 
"lAKS suffix  2ii\^-iooking^-tongued  adjs.;  +wicked- 
doer,  -doing  =  Evil-doer,  -doing;  f wicked- 
walking,  that  'walks  wickedly*  (cf.  Ps,  xxvi.  i) ; 
wicked-worded  nonce-wd,  as  /a. ///<?.,  euphem. 
for  *  damned '. 

ai38o  St.  Aug.  945  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  77 
Wikked-tonged  men  Wolde  speke  vuel  of  hem.  c  1450  ■ 
Mirk's  Festial  1  Forto  deme  all  wikytdoers  ynto  Jje  pyt  of 
hell.  IS35  Coverdale  Ezek,  xxxvii.  23  With  their  ..  Idols 
and  all  their  wicked-doinges,  c  1550  Rolland  Crt.  Venus 
II.  297  So  wickit  like,  and  als  so  venemois.  x6o8  Sylvester 
Du  Bartas  11.  iv.  Decay  236  The  traytor  Manahem's  wicked- 
walking  Son,  x8a3  Byron  Island  11.  xxi,  She  secm*d  a 
wicked-looking  craft.  1865  H.  Kiugsley  Hilly ars  ^  Burtons 
xxxii,  He. .wished  he  might  be  wicked-worded  if  he  didn't. 
<zx87X  De  Morgan  Budget  Parad,  (1S72)  100  It  made  a 
book  look  wicked-like  to  nave  a  feigned  place  of  printing. 

Hence  f  Wickedfnlly  adv.,  wickedly ;  Wicked- 
isli  a,  [-ISH 1 3],  somewhat  wicked  ;  f  Wickedlek 
[-LAiKj,  f  Wickedrede  [-red],  wickedness. 

<:i375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iii.  (Andreas)  J04  Wikit  women, 
J>ou  ..has  consawit  giltfully,  And  consalite  \>e  fend  *wikit- 
fully.  185^  Keade  Chr.  Johnstone  i,  His  master  replied 
with,  .a  quiet,  but  *wickedish  look,  a  1400  Minor  Poems 
fr.  Krr*w«^/.S'.  478  Jif  we  haue  wiUe  to*wikkedlek.  Icxj;}'^ 
Cursor  M.  1227  (Fairf.)  J>ai  wrat>et  him  wi)j  *wikked  rede. 

Wicked  (wikt\  a.a  [f.  Wick  sb.^  +  -edI.] 
Furnished  with  or  having  a  wick  or  wicks ;  usually 
in  comb.,  as  broad-wickedy  two-wicked. 

itfyj  Extr.Aberd.Reg.  (1844)  1. 437  That  ale  candil  makaris 
has  candile  reddy  to  sele..,  small  weikit  and  dry.  1797 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  IX.  518/1  The  broad-wicked  lamp 
seems  to  have  the  advantage.  X899  H.  G.  Graham  Soc. 
Life  Scot.  iSth  C.  iv.  I.  143  Their  Others  bad  ••  sold  dried 
herring  or  '  wicked  candles'. 

tWickedhedCe.  Ohs,  [f.WioKED  ci -j- -head.] 

Wickedness,  iniquity ;  //.  wicked  acts  or  doings. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  841  Strang  wickedhed  Broght  adam  to 
Builk  a  ded.  /bid.  23142  Sa  duked  in  )>&\r  wicked  hedis. 
1340  Ayenb.  114  He))et..hel7  ine  his  herte  hate,  wre)je, oJ)er 
wyckedhede.  1370-80  Vis.  St.  Paul  46  in  O,  E.  Misc.  224 
Sore  hit  is  to  drede  pe  places  of  helle  for  wikked-hede. 

Wickedly  (wi-kedli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  wicked  manner,  in  various  senses  of  the  adj. 

1.  In  the  way  of  wilful  wrong-doing;  iniqui- 
tously,  immorally, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4376  Leuer  cs  me  be  pour  and  lele  pan 
wikudli  at  win  catell.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  1203 
Wykkedlyche  al  l»at  gode  be  dyspendyb.  c  137S  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xxxiii.  (George)  414  t^  dois  nocht  anerly  Wrang  til 
ws,  hot  als  wykitly  Callis  oure  godis  al  dewilis.  £1385 
Chaucer  L,  G.  W,  1918  Ariadne,  But  wikkedely  he  quitte 
hire  kyndenesse.  ^  1386  —  Clerk's  T.  667  He  wikkedly.. 
Hath  mordred  bothe  his  children,  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex. 
2425  ^e  at  wickid  ere  within  ay  wickidly  je  thinke.  1535 
Covp:bdale  Gen.  xix.  7  O  brethren,  do  not  so  wickedly. 
—  Prov.  X.  2  Treasures  that  are  wickedly  gotten,  profit 
nothinge.  1543  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  338  b,  Scipio  Africane 
the  seconde.  .was  wekedty  slaine  in  hisbedde.  1562  WinJet 
Cert.  Tractates  §  66.  Wks.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  116  An  h^retik 
denyand  wickitlie  the  Father,  the  Sone,  and  the  HalyGaist. 
>593  Shaks.  Lucr.  365  Into  the  chamber  wickedlie  he  stalkes. 
161 1  B.  JoNSON  Catiline  i  v.  K  2,  No  man  Could  be  so  wickedly, 
or  fondly  stupide.  1734  Pope  £'w.j^fl«iv.  231  Who  wickedly 
is  wise,  or  madly  brave.  Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more 
a  knave.  1808  Mrs,  M.  T.  Kemble  Dav  after  Wedding  31 
Somebody  has  deceived  you,  wickedly  deceived  you. 

2.  Harmfully,  injuriously;  fiercely,  savagely, 
severely,  cruelly ;  terribly,  disastrously ;  in  later 
use  (chiefly  jocular),  very  badly,  abominably,  exe- 
crably, vilely,  *  horridly '. 

X3..  Cursor  M.  15840  (GStt.)  Quih's  l>ai  him  war  I>us 
handland  wikidli  als  bai  moght.  c  13S0  Will,  Palerne  1218 
pey  wil>  fyn  force  for-barred  his  strokes,  &  woundede  him 
wikkedly.  ^1400  Laud  Trov  Bk.  13149  Him  and  euery 
another  prince  That  haue  died  here  thus  wickedly,  a  1423 
tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula  etc.  86  pis  puluis  bigile|>  neuer 
be  paciente  ne  >e  cirurgene,  for  it  do>  not  wickedly,  c  1440 
Engl.Conq.  /rel.  53  Some  thav vndide  and  bettyn  vickydly, 
1556  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford(i^Zo)  2^5  A  great 
number.. did  run  to  see  him  go  so  wickedly  to  his  death. 
X589  R.  Harvey  PI.  Perc,  (i860)  32  A  lewes  letter  scrible 
scrable  ouer  the  Copurtenaunce  of  a  mans  countenaunce 
will  dash  a  body  wickedly.     1662  J.  Davies  tr.  Olearius' 


WICKEDNESS. 

Vcy.  AnthassM  54  Ladies.. most  wickedly  be^painted.  Z769 
Stesnk  Tr.  Skatuijf  V,  xv,  Do  you  know  whether  ray 
fiddle's  in  tune  or  no?.  .Tis  wickedly  strung.  1858  Haw- 
thorns Fr,  4-  //.  Nott-hks.  (1871)  I.  4  'Ihe  night  was  now 
setting  in,  wickedly  black  and  dreary. 

3.   Mischievously,  maliciously,  roguishly. 

1848  Dickens  Dombty  xxiii.  A  glowering  visage,  with  its 
thin  lips  parted  wickedly.  18^  —  Bieak  Ho.  v,  His  cat 
looked  so  wickedly  at  me,  as  if  I  were  a  blood-relation  of 
the  birds  upstairs.  1880  Mrs.  Forrester  Roy  ff  V.  iii, 
'  I  thought  yoQ  would  be  tremendously  obliged  to  me ', 
whi^i>cred  Netta  wickedly. 

Wickedness  (^wi-kednes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NE8S.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  wicked  ;  wicked  character 
or  disposition  ;  depravity,  iniquity,  irnmorality. 

0x340  Hamfolb  Psalter  xxx.  13  Luf  kelis  and  wickidnes 
brennys.  c'X40o  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  ix.  33  pai  er..full  of  all 
maner  of  wickedness  and  malice.  >599  Shaks.  Much  Ado 
iiL  ii.  113  Clau.  Di^lo>'all  1  Bast.  The  word  is  too  good  to 
paint  out  her  wickednesse.  i6»5  Bacon  Ess.^  Truth  (Arb.) 
501  The  Wckednesse  of  Falshood,  and  Breach  of  Faith. 
1703  Dk  Foe  More  Reform.  12  What  tho'  the  Baudy  runs 
thro'  all  he  Writ,  The  more  the  Wickedness,  the  more  the 
WiL  0x768  Secker  Serm,  (1770)  I.ix.  211  As  all  this  arose 
from  Infirmity,  not  Wickedness,  they  met  with  an  easy 
Pardon.  1834  Dickens  Sk.  Boz^  Steam  Excurs.,  The  un- 
fortunate little  victim .  .receiving  sundry  thumps .  .for  having 
the  wickedness  to  tell  a  story.  X873  *  Ouida  '  Pascaril  11. 1, 
So  I  reasoned  in  the  wickedness  of  my  heart. 

2.  Wicked  action  or  conduct ;  iniquity  as  com- 
mitted or  perpetrated;  occas.  wicked  speech  or 
statement. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1090  Mistrauing  J>an  had  he  son,  pat  he 
sum  wikcudnes  hade  don.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iii. 
{.Andreas)  179  pat  I  sic  vikitnes  Wald  with  hyr  do  and  foul- 
nes.  c  X393  Chaucer  Mariage  7,  I  dar  not  writen  of  hyt 
noo  wikkednesse.  c  X470  Henry  Wallace  in.  344  Causer  of 
wer,  w>-rkar  of  wykitnes,  X560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm. 
23  Conteinyng  bothe  the  Heresies  already  condemned,  and 
also  newe  errours,  and  great  wickednes,  1567  Gude  <5-  Godlie 
B.  (S.T.S.)72  That  we  suld  leif  our  wickitnes,  And  fle  vaine 
warldlie  appetyte.  1605  Shaks.  Learwx.  vii.98  (Qo.  i)  He 
neuer  care  what  wickednes  I  doe,  If  this  man  come  to  good, 
X65X  HoBBES  Z^r/fl^A.  I.  vi.  27  For  Calamity  arriving  [w] 
from  great  wickedness,  the  best  men  have  the  least  Pitty. 
1827  SouTHEY  Hist.  Peuins.  ll^'ar  II.  65  The  scene  of  an 
action,. infamous  to  the  French  for  the  enormous  wicked- 
ness with  which  they  abused  their  victory.  1855  Macaulay 
Hist,  Eng.  xiii.  III.  367  Persons  who  think  thst  there  is  no 
excess  of  wickedness  for  which  courage  and  ability  do  not 
atone.  X90x  Besant  London  in  i8th  Cent.  237  The  greatest 
wickedness  that  any  man  could  commit,  in  his  eyes,  was  not 
to  pay  his  debts. 

D.  (with  a  zxi^pL)  A  piece  of  wickedness;  a 
wicked  act  or  proceeding. 

a  i3«s  Prose  Psalter  lxxxviii[i].  32  V  shal  uisite  in  chaste- 
ing  her  wickednesses,  c  1430  Lvdg.  Min.  Poettts^  De  Prof. 
99  Ther  wikkednessis  yif  thow  do  Observe,  Tabyde  thy 
doom  yt  were  to  hard  a  schour.  X535  Coverdale  Amos  i. 
13  For  thre  and  foure  wickednesses  of  Edom  I  wil  not  spare 
him.  X64X  J.  Jackson  Ttue  Evaug.  T.  i.  26  He  fed  bis 
eyes  by  being  a  spectator  of  those  wickednesses,  which  Neio 
only  commanded  to  be  done.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa 
(1768)  III.  47  So  premeditated  and  elaborate  a  wickedness, 
1817  Southey/,*/,  to  Editor  of  Courier  17  Mar.,  That  it 
might  be  published  surreptitiously  at  any  future  time,  was 
a  wickedness  of  which  I  never  dreamt  1859  Geo.  Eliot 
Adiitn  Bede  xWt  I'd  sooner  do  a  wickedness  as  I  could  suiler 
for  bv  myself,  than  ha*  brought  her  to  do  wickedness, 

f  3,  Poomess  of  spirit :  cf.  Wicked  a.^  2  d.  Obs. 

137s  Barbour  Bruce  xii.  280  Gif  she  let  cowardis  And 
vikkidnes  jour  hertis  suppris. 

•f"  4.  In  physical  sense :  Malignancy,  corruption  : 
ct  Wicked  /7.1  2  c.  Obs,  rare. 

(7x400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  iS  Whanne  )?e  bodi  is  purgid 
fro  wickide  humouris,  J>e  wickidnes  of  )»e  mater  renne)?  fro 
t>e  wounde. 

Wicken,  variant  of  QIjicken  sb?-^  sb,^ 

Wicker  (wi-ksj),  sb.  Forms:  4-5  wyker, 
4-6  wekir,  6-7  wycker,  (5  "wikre,  wikir,  wykyr, 
qwykyr,  wekker,  6  wycre,  wykir,  -iir,  wiker, 
wikker,  wykkyr,  wiokar,  -ir,  7  wykker),  5- 
wicker,  [East  Scandinavian  (MSw.  and  Sw.  dial, 
viker,  early  Da.  viger^  Da.  dial,  vigger  willow, 
osier,  branch  of  willow) ;  f.  root  of  Sw,  vika  to 
bend  (cf.  OE.  wlcan  to  give  way,  collapse,  and 
Weak  a..  Woke).] 

1.  A  pliant  twig  or  small  rod,  usually  of  willow, 
esp.  as  used  for  making  baskets  and  various  other 
objects ;  an  osier ;  a  withe.     Chiefly  in  //.  (  =  2). 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P,  R.  xix.  cxxviii.  (1495),  Suche 
vessels  were  fyrste  made  of  tree  and  of  wykers :  as  panyers, 
boskettes.  1426  Lvdg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  23385  Whan  the 
smale  wikres  brak.  The  hopes  wenten  al  to  wrak.  14.. 
^^^\i^  Wr.-Wulcker  717/25  Hoc  vimen,  -nis^  qwykyr. 
1508  Dunbar  Poems  vL  45  My  hert  that  neuer  wes  sickir, .. 
Thought  I  wald  bynd  it  with  a  wickir.  1551  Robinson  tr. 
Mores  Utopia  i.  (1895)  31  The  sayles  were  made  of  greate 
russhes,  or  of  wyckers,  and  in  some  places  of  lether.  1586 
HoLiNSHED  Chron.  III.  B61/2  Great  images  of  wickers 
made  like  great  men  of  dluerse  strange  nations,  1657  S. 
PuRCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins.  58  In  our  Country,  the  Hives 
principally  in  use,  are  either  made  of  wickers,  or  of  straw. 
'?*?1  ^--KABBE  Sir  Eustace  Grey  247  And  stones  erect  their 
shadows  shed  On  humble  graves,  with  wickers  bound.  1811 
Col.  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  I.  33  The  wickers  of  the  flobster) 
pots.  1899  Kropotkin  Mem.  Rev.  iv.  ix.  II.  70  To  ply  the 
wickers  and  to  shape  them  into  an  elegant  basket, 

b.  Such  a  twig  or  small  branch,  as  part  of  the 
living  plant.  ?  Obs. 

1508  Dumbar  Lament  for  Makaris  14  As  with  the  wynd 
w^vis  the  wickir.  1591  Pkrcivall  Sp.  Dict.^  Esparto, 
wicker,  a  kinde  of  tree  whereof  they  make  frailes.    1796 
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Burns  Poem  on  Life  iii,  Flickering,  feeble,  and  unsicker.., 
Aye  wavering  like  the  willow-wicker. 

o.  A  twig  or  small   branch  used  as  a  mark, 
hcaU 

x8as  Brockett  N,  C.  Gloss.,  IVike^  IVicker,  a  mark  used 
in  setting  out  tithes ;  generally  a  small  branch  of  a  tree, 

2.  (without//.)  Wickers  collectively,  or  as  plaited 
together ;  wickerwork. 

1336 Ca/.  Docum.  Scot.  (1887)  III.  356  Et  stramen,  'wekirr ' 
et '  tempil '  pro  coopertura  domorum.  Ibid,^  In  empcione. . 
de 'wekir  *  et 'tempil '  per  vices  xij  d.  1491  Caxton  Vitas 
Patr.  (\V,  de  W.  1495)  11.  227/1  His  vessell  wherin  lie  weted 
his  wekker  &  roddes  for  to  make  withall  panyers  maundes 
&  baskeites.  x55a-3  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Edzv.  VI  (1914) 
112,  iiij*''"  hampers  of  wicker  to  put  in  thapparrell.  x66o 
Act  12  Chas.  II  c.  4  Scbed.  s.v.  Bottles,  Bottles  of  Glass 
covered  w'^  Wicker,  1791  Cowper  Iliad  xviii.  709  Youths 
and  maidens  blithe  In  frails  of  wicker  bore  the  luscious 
fruit.  1838  Thirlwall  Greece  xxxi.  IV.  203  Shields  of 
wood  or  wicker,  whitened  over,  were  substituted  by  some 
for  metal  armour. 

3.  A  basket,  cradle,  chair,  etc.  of  wicker. 

1646  CoDRiNGTON  Earl  of  Essex  2  To  omit  the  presages. , 
of  the  promising  Madams  who  rocked  his  Cradle,  I  will  not 
say,  that  in  that  moving  wicker  (like  another  Hercules)  hee 
strangled  in  each  hand  the  two  invading  Dragons  of  tran- 
scending Prerogative  and  Superstition.  1699  Meager  Neiu 
Art  Garden.  40  The  Orange-trees,  .are  so  tender,  that  they 
must  be  planted  in  Pots,  Wickers,  or  Wooden  Troughs. 
1740  SoMERViLLE  Hobbinol.  11. 320  By  that  illustrious  Wicker, 
where  they  sate  In  comely  Pride.  1818  Keats  Endym.  u 
137  Each  having  a  white  wicker  over  brimm'd  With  April's 
tender  younglings.  x86x  S.  Thomson  IVild  Fl.  ni.  (ed.  4) 
137  Huge  wickers  of  eggs, 

4.  a.  attrib.  Made  or  consisting  of  wicker,  as 
a  basket,  chair,  etc. ;  also,  covered  with  or  encased 
in  wicker,  as  a  bottle.     See  also  Wickerwork, 

1502  Privy  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  York  (1830)  84  Two  wycre 
bottelles.  15*3-4  ■^'^^*  ^^-  Mary  at  Hill  (1904)  322,  ij 
yerdys  of  wykur  matt.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  ^58 
The.  .valliaunt  warriour,  was  once  wrapped  in  swathhng 
clowtes,  and  lay  crying  in  a  wicker  cradle.  1587  A.  Fleming 
Contn,  Holinshed  III.  1315/2  Pendents  made  of  wicker 
rods.  1596  Spenser  Prothal,  ii,  A  Flocke  of  Nymphes.. 
And  each  one  had  a  little  wicker  basket.  Made  of  fine  twigs. 
1603  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  515/2  Ilk  hundreth  wykker 
sparris.  .2  penneis.  i6n  Middleton  &  Dekker  Roaring 
Girl  K  2,  A  wicker  cage  tames  a  nightingale.  i6ig  Depos, 
Bk.  Archdeac.  Essex Jf  Colch.  If.  98  (MS.)  We  found  the 
said  Testatrix  sitting  in  a  wicker  chayer  by  the  fyer  side, 
1676  Sammes  Brit.  Antig.  Illustr.  I.  105  In  sacrificing  of 
Men  to  tiieir^  Idols,  in  a  Wicker  Image.  1707  Mortimer 
Hush.  203  Wicker-hives  made  of  Privet,  WiUow,  or  Harl. 
1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  74  Twigs  that  would  bend 
to  make  Wicker  Ware,  xSaa  Good  Study  Med.  (1829)  V. 
338  A  wicker  basket  of  palm  twigs.  1837  Dickens  Pickw. 
xxix,  Gabriel  Grub. .drew  forth  his  wicker  bottle.  1891 
Hardy  Tess  Iii,  The  wicker-cradle  they  had  all  been  rocked  in. 
"b.  Wicker  wings,  attributed  to  various  sinister 
creatures. 

The  source  of  the  allusion  is  unascertained ;  connexion 
with  the  passage  translated  in  quot.  1837  in  c  below  is 
improbable. 

X637  B.  JoNSON  Sad  Shepherd  i.  v,  Harke,  harke,  harke 
the  foule  Bird  \_viz.  the  screech-owl],  .how  shee  flutters  with 
her  wicker  wings  I  1697  Dryden  JEneis  vir,  478  The  Fury 
..on  her  wicker  Wings,  sublime  through  Night,  She  to  the 
Latian  Palace  took  her  Flight,  a  1729  Congreve  Imposs, 
Thing  84  The  Goblin  plys  his  wicker  wings. 

C.  Comb*,  as  wicker-botlofuedj  -cased^  '-covered^ 
'Weaving,  -winged,  -woven  adjs, ;  wicker-wise  adv. 

1859  Geo.  Eliot  Adam  Bede  xiv.  In  the  large  •wicker- 
bottomed  arm-chair,  .sat  old  Martin  Poyser.  1870  Dickens 
Edwin  Drood  xii,  A  goodly  *wicker-cased  bottle.  1848 
Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xxx,  A  *wicker-covered  flask.  1920 
Chamb.  Jrnl.  28  Feb.  205/1  A  *wicker- weaving  loom.  1837 
Wheelwright  tr.  /4m^^>A.,  5iV(/i  I.  248  *\Vicker-wing  d 
Diitrephes  [AitTpe'f^Tjs  ye  Tryni'ata  fioi/oi/  kxnav  Trrepd].  1601 
Holland  Pliny  xii.  xiv.  I.  367  A  quilt  or  mat  made  of  Date- 
tree  twigs,  plaited  and  wound  one  within  another  *wicker. 
wise.  1859  Boyd  Recreat.  Country  Parson  v.  168  The 
*  wicker- woven  box. 

Wi'Cker,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  furnish, 
fit,  cover,  or  inclose  with  wicker.  (Chiefly  in  pa. 
pple. :  see  also  Wickered.) 

*S99  B.  Jonson  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  i.  ii,  A  mustie 
bottle,  new  wickerd.  1670  Milton  Hist.  Eng.  11.  49  Thir 
SInps  of  light  timber  wickerd  with  Oysier  betweene,  and 
coverd  over  with  Leather.  rZ^Civil Engin.f^  Arch.  Jrnl, 
I,  275/2  Upon  ibis  \sc.  a  surface  of  dry  moss],  hurdles., 
wickered  with  heath,  were  laid.  i88a  F.  M.  Crawford 
Mr.  Isaacs  xii.  High  frames  made  by  planting  four  bamboos 
in  a  square  and  wickering  the  top. 

"Wicker,  variant  of  Whickbe  z'.,  to  whinny. 
Wickered   (wi-kaid),  a,      [f.  Wickek  sb.  or 

V.    +  -EU.] 

1.  Encased  in  wicker  ;  inclosed  or  surrounded  by 
wickerwork. 

x^^%  De  Foe  Voy.  round  Worldt  French  Wine  tn  Wickered 
Bottles.  1755  Connoisseur  No.  73  P4  A  painted  board.. 
stuck  up  at  the  end  of  his  wicker'd  turf,  i860  All  Year 
Round  No.  53.  60  Near  which  you  always  find  some  sherbet- 
seller,  resting  his  wickered  bottles. 

2.  Made  of  wicker  :   =  Wicker  sb.  4  a. 

1751  Deebing  Nottingham  73  An  old  wickered  Chair, 
1838  Civil  Engin.  ^  Arch.  Jml.  I.  275/2  The  hurdles,  or 
wickered  foundation.  1910  Chamb.  Jrnl.  25  Oct.  743/1 
Wickered  furniture  predominated. 

Wickerwork  (wi-ksiwwk).  [f.  Wicker  sb,  + 
Work  sb.'\  Work  consisting  of  wickers  ;  a  struc- 
ture of  flexible  twigs,  osiers,  or  the  like  plaited 
tog;ether;  basket-work. 

1719  De  Fok  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  252  We  fell  to  work  to  make 
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more  Wicker  Work.  1780  Cowper  A  Fable  3  A  raven . .  on 
her  wicker-work  high  mounted  Her  chickens  prematurely 
counted.  1836  '1'hirlwall  Greece  xiv,  II.  214  The  houses 
of  Sardis  were  chiefly  of  wicker-work.  1842  DiCKEt»s^w/m 
Notes  ii,  Every  plank  and  timber  creaked,  as  if  the  ship 
were  made  of  wicker-work.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xvi. 
III.  622  'l"hose  rude  coracles  of  wickerwork  covered  with 
the  skins  of  horses,  in  which  the  Celtic  peasantry  fished  for 
trout  and  salmon. 

attrib.  1846  Sharpe  Hist.  Egypt  xi.  376  Ceylon  . ,  had 
often  been  reached  from  Africa, .  in  wickerwork  boats  made 
of  papyrus.  1871  L.  Stephen  Playgr,  Eur.  (1894)  xiii,  305 
A  house  with  open  wickerwork  sides. 

Hence  Wi'ckerworked  (-wwkt)  a.,  made  of  or 
inclosed  in  wickerwork  j  Wi'cker worker,  one 
who  makes  wickerwork. 

1881  Instr.  Census  ClerAs  ( 1 885)  80  Basket  mak er. . .  Wicker 
Worker.  1900  *  H.  Lawson  '  Over  Siiprails  66  A  big  old 
wicker-worked  demijohn. 

Wicket  (wiket).  Forms:  [3  wicat],  3-5 
wykett(e,  3-6  wyket,  wiket,  4-5  wlkett,  wek- 
ett,  4-6  wykket(t,  wycket,  wickett,  5  wickette, 
wekyt,  (wigate),  5^6  weket,  6  weiket,  5- 
wicket.  [a,  AF.  :=  ONF,  wiket  (Norman  viquet, 
Walloon  wtchel)  =OF.  (mod.  V.)gnichet\  usually 
referred  to  the  Tent,  root  appearing  in  ON.  vikja 
to  move,  turn  (Sw.  vika.  Da.  vige) ;  but  the  forms 
OF.  guischet^  wisket,  Tr.  guisqttet  indicate  the 
possibility  of  another  source.] 

1.  A  small  door  or  gate  made  in,  or  placed  beside, 
a  large  one,  for  ingress  and  egress  when  the  large 
one  is  closed  ;  also,  any  small  gate  for  foot- 
passengers,  as  at  the  entrance  of  a  field  or  other 
enclosure. 

[13. .  in  E.  M.  Thompson  Cust.  St.  Aug.  Cant  (1904)  II. 
256  Servientes  sacristiae  tenentur  esse  intro  ad  'Covrefou ';. . 
tunc  deferentur  claves  ad  sacristam,  tarn  'wicat'  quam 
magna:  portas  cimiterii.]  a  1300  IC.  Horn  1074  (Camb.  MS.) 
Horn  gan  to  \>fi  gate  turne  &  \>qx  wiket  vnspurne.  a  1366 
Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  528,  I  fonde  a  wiket  small,  So  shett 
that  I  ne  myght  In  gon.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  5545  In  at 
a  wicket  he  went,  a  1483  Engl.  Gilds  (1870)  320,  ij.  keyys 
for  Jje  wekett.  1485  in  Comp.  Rolls  Obed.  St.  Simthut^s, 
Winch.  (1892)  384  Super  magnam  portam  ct  le  Wigate 
ejusdem  portie.  fri489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Ayvion  xxi.  462 
Mawgys  cam  nere  to  the  wycket  of  the  gate,  a  1533  Ld. 
Berners  Huon  cxlvi.  546  He  came  to  the  abbey  gate  & 
callyd  ye  porter,,  .he  openyd  the  weket  &  l^elteld  Huon,..& 
sayd  'pylgryme,  enter  when  you  plese  '.  Then  Huonenterid 
in  at  the  weket.  1578  H.  Wotton  Courtlie  Controv.  295 
He  tooke  his  leaue  of  hir,  and  went  out  at  a  little  wicket 
into  a  narrowe  by  lane.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  484  Now 
Saint  Peter  at  Heav'ns  Wicket  seems  To  wait  them  with  his 
Keys.  1766  GoLDSM.  Herviit  xi,  'i'he  wicket,  opening  with 
a  lalchj  Received  the  harmless  pair.  x8i8  Hazlitt  Engl. 
Poets  a.  70  You  see  a  little.. old  man  by  a  wood-side  open- 
ing a  wicket.  1823  Scott  Quentin  D.  x,  He  who  would 
thrive  at  Court  must  know  the  private  wickets  and  con- 
cealed staircases.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xv,  A.. boy 
came  out  of  a  sort  of  office,  and  looked  at  us  over  a  spiked 
wicket.  1899  GossE  Donne  I.  92  The  gates  of  the  house 
were  shut  upon  the  dignified  envoys,  but,  after  some  stay, 
..they  were  let  in  by  the  wicket. 

l^*  .fi^'  or  in  fig.  context, 

a  1400  Prymer  (1895)  12  Thou  art  wiket  of  I>e  hi?  king,  & 
|>e  greet  jate  of  li^t  Jjat  schynej)  bri^t.  c  1400  26  Pol.  Poems 
xxii.  4  pou . .  wan  in  at  ^e  wyket  of  synne.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf 
(W.deVV.  i53i)ii7b,  Stryue  to  entre  by  the  strayte  wycket. 
»573-8o  TussER  Husb,  (1878)  i6<(  With  hir  that  will  clicker 
make  daunger  to  cope,  Least  quickly  hir  wicket  \i.e.  mouth] 
seeme  easie  to  ope.  1663  G.  Mackenzie  Relig.  Stoici  xiu 
(1665)  96  Seeing  nothing  is  roomed  in  our  judgement  and 
apprehension,  but  what  first  entred  by  the  wicket  of  sense. 
X693  CoNGREVK  Old  Bach.  HI.  ii.  22  Ihou  art  the  Wicket  to 
thy  Mistresses  Gate,  to  be  opened  for  all  Comers,  a  1870 
Rossetti  Poems,  Love's  Noctnrn  \,  At  death's  wicket. 

t2.  A  small  opening,  esp,  one  through  which  to 
look  out  or  communicate  with  the  outside;  a  loop- 
hole, grill,  or  the  like.   Obs, 

X2S»6  Ace.  Exclu  K.  R.  5/20  m,  4  dorso  (P.R.O.)  In  .xxv. 
anulis  ad  Hecch',  tribus  paribus  gemell  ad  Wykett'  Bargie, 
xij  Keuillis  ferri  ad  Castrum  .vij.d.  <:i43o  Syr  Gener. 
(Roxb.)  4362  Ayenst  the  toure  A  postern  ther  is,.. There  is 
right  A  privey  wiket;  Draw  we  thidre..That  our  frendes 
may  se  vs  within,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  527/3  Wykett,  or 
lytylle  wyndowe,y^««/r<j.  ?  1449  Fasten  Lett.  I.  83  They 
have  made  wykets  on  every  quarter  of  the  hwse  to  schote 
owte  atte.  1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  11.  xxii.  136  Ecbe  of 
them  shal  haue  a  litel  wiket  open  for  to  shote  a  gonne.  1616 
Extr.  Aberd.  Re^.  (1848)  II.  341  With  ane  litill  wicket. .to 
luik  in  to  the  paissis.  1676  Coles  Diet.,  Wicket,  a  casement. 
1677  Lend,  Gaz.  No.  1181/4  Having  seized  the  Wicket  or 
Sally-port,  they  got  on  the  Ramparts.  178s  Grose  Diet. 
Vulgar  T.,  Wicket,  a  casement,  also,  a  little  door.  1797 
F.ncycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII,  853/2  Wicket^  a  small  door  in 
the  gate  of  a  fortified  place,  &c.  or  a  bole  in  a  door  through 
which  to  view  what  passes  without. 

3.  Cricket,  A  set  of  three  sticks  called  stumps, 
fixed  upright  in  the  ground,  and  surmounted  by 
two  small  pieces  of  wood  called  bails  (Hail  sb,^  2), 
forming  the  structure  (27  x  8  in.)  at  which  the 
bowler  aims  the  ball,  and  at  which  (in  front  and 
a  little  to  one  side  of  it)  the  batsman  stands  to 
defend  it  with  the  bat,  (The  wicket  formerly  con- 
sisted of  two  stumps  and  one  long  bail,  forming  a 
structure  one  foot  high  by  two  feet  wide.) 

Single  ivicket^  a  form  of  the  game  in  which  there  is  only 
one  wicket,  and  therefore  only  one  batsman  *  in  '  at  a  time. 
(Also  attrib.')  Double  wicket,  the  ordinary  form,  in  which 
there  are  two  wickets  placed  22  yards  apart,  between  which 
the  two  batsmen  xun.  To  keep  wicket,  to  act  as  Wicket- 
keeper. 


WICKET-QATE. 

1733  in  Waghorn  Cricket  Scores  (1S99)  6  The  wickets  are 
to  be  pitched  by  twelve  o'clock,  c  1750  in  'Bat'  Crick. 
Matt,  (1850)  30  [Cricket]  is  performed  by  a  person  who, 
with  a  clumsy  wooden  bat,  defends  a  wicket  raised  of  two 
slender  sticks,  with  one  across.  1803  Laws  of  Cricket  6 
The  Bowler . .  shall  bowl  four  balls  before  he  changes  wickets. 
1837  Dickens  Fickw.  vii,  Played  a  match  once— single 
wicket,  1840  Laws  of  Cricket  in  '  Bat '  Crick.  Man.  (1850) 
60  The  bowler  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  at  double 
wicket.  1850  *  Bat  '  Crick.  Man.  98  A  single  wicket  player. 
1859  All  Year  Round'^Q.  i3<3o6  Serjeant-Major  Mcjug, 
.  .one  of  our  best  bats,  went  to  the  wicket  first  with  Winter- 
burn.  z^4  Lillywhite's  Crick.  Ann.  10  Tylecote  kept 
wicket  well.  x888  Pall  Mall  Gaz,  22  May  ii/i  When  the 
wickets  were  drawn  Gloucestershire  had  made  361. 

b.  In  various  expressions  referring  to  a  bats- 
man's tenure  of  the  wicket,  or  that  part  of  an 
innings  during  which  some  particular  batsman  is 
(or  might  be)  '  in  ',  i.e.  at  the  wicket : 

e.g.  to  take  four  wickets  (said  of  a  bowler),  to  put  four 
batsmen  *  out  ;  three  itnckets  (or  third  •wicket')  down,  three 
men  having  been  put  out;  the  sixth  wicket  fell  for  y^  ^ 
the  sixth  batsman  was  put  out  after  75  runs  had  been  made 
ill  the  innings;  to  win  by  eight  ivickets^  i.e.  by  exceeding 
the  opponents'  full  score  of  run^  with  eight  wickets  yet  to 

*  fall '  (=  with  two  men  '  not  out  and  seven  not  having  been 
'in'  in  the  innings). 

1738  in  Waghorn  Cricket  Scores  (1899)  ai  Battle  ..  left 
Eastbourne  43  to  get,  which  they  did  with  ease,  leaving 
four  wickets  to  be  put  up  when  Battle  was  beat.  1749  Ibitf, 
43  They.. had  two  wtckets  to  go  down.  1877  Blackmorb 
Crip^s  Iv,  [They]  had  beaten  the  dalesmen  by  ten  wickets. 
1881  Standard  28  June  3/1  Another  wicket  now  fell, . . — six 
for  76.  1883  Daily  Tel.  15  May  2/7  Full  score,  six  wickets 
for  72  runs.  1900  Daily  Chron.  16  Dec.  8/1  The  first-wicket 
partnership  of  .MacLaren  and  Hayw.ird.  190a  IMd  4  June 
6/7  Jackson  took  four  wickets  with  five  consecutive  balls. 

O.  transf.  The  ground  between  and  about  the 
wickets,  esp.  in  respect  of  its  condition  ;  the  pitch, 

x86a  sporting  Life  14  June,  Nottinghamshire  ..  sent 
C  Daft  and  Brampton  to  two  as  fine  wickets  as  the 
Surrey*  or  any  other  ground'  in  England  could  furnish. 
1881  Standard  14  June  3/8  The  condition  of  the  wicket,  on 
which  the  fast  bowling  bumped  and  the  slows  popped  about. 
i88x  Daily  N^ews  9  July  1  The  wicket  did  not  seem  to  play 
particularly  well.  1884  Lillinuhite's  Crick.  Ann.  3  The 
English  eleven  commenced  batting  on  a  perfect  wicket. 
tZSgPall  Mall  Gaz.  17  Apr.  6/1  The  wickets  were  all 
matting, . .  there  being  not  a  single  turf  wicket  in  the  [Cape] 
colony. 

4.  U.  S.  Croquet.    A  hoop. 

1868  Louisa  M.  Xlcott  IJttle  /Fi>w/^«xii,  Jowas  through 
the  last  wicket,  and  had  missed  the  stroke. . .  Fred . .  gave  a 
stroke,  his  ball  hit  the  wicket,  and  stopped  an  inch  on  the 
wrong  side.  1890  Century  Diet.  s.v.  Croquet,  Each  person 
in  turn  strikes  his  own  b.ill  once ;  if  his  ball  passes  through 
a  wicket,  .he  is  allowed  another  stroke. 

5.  In  various  technical  senses. 

a.  A  small  gate  or  valve  for  emptying  the  chamber  of  a 
canaMock,  or  in  the  chute  of  a  water-wheel  for  regulating 
the  passage  of  water,  b.  Coal'tnining.  A  very  wide  head- 
ing or  stall,  usually  with  two  road-ways,  in  a  variety  of 
pi  liar- and -stall  work  (called  wicket-work)  in  use  in  North 
^Vales.  C.  One  of  a  set  of  gratings  in  the  form  of  which  the 
lead  is  made  up  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead. 

1875  KsiGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  IVicket,  a  gate  formed  like  a 
butterfly- valve,  in  the  chute  of  a  w.iter-wheel,  to  graduate 
the  amount  of  water  passing  to  the  wheel.  «88i  Raymond 
Mining  Gloss.  1893  Times  16  Dec.  g/5  The  dangers  to 
health  begin  with  the  second  process,  the  conversion  of  the 

*  wickets    by  the  corrosion  of  an  acid  into  white  lead. 

6.  ailrib,  and  Comb.^  as  wicket-door  (»  sense  i), 
'gratty  'Window^  See  also  Wicket-gats,  -keeper. 

1813  Scott  Trierm^  iii.  xix,  An  archM  portal  door,  In 
whose  broad  folding  leaves.. Was  framed  a  wicket  window- 
grate,.. The  gallant  Knight  took  earnest  view  The  grated 
wicket-window  through.  1814  —  IVnv.  ix,  A  little  oaken 
wicket-door.  184a  Borrow  Bible  in  SPain  xxxix,  A  dusky 
passage,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  wicket  door. 

Wioket,  obs.  form  of  Wicked. 
Wicket-gate.    [Gate  sb.^  =»  Wicket  i, 

136a  Lasgl.  p.  pi.  a.  VI.  93  To  Wynne  vp  \>e  wiket-;at 
|7at  be  wey  schulte.  1678  Bunvan  Ptlgr.  1.  10  That  side  of 
the  Slough,  that  was.. next  to  the  Wicket-gate.  1833  Lou. 
DON  Encycl.  Archit.  §  316  A  wicket  gate,  separatin{j  the 
yard  from  the  passage.  1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  xxxw,  A 
garden,  whence  a  wrcket-gate  opened  into  a  small  paddock, 
i88>  Besant  &  Rice  Chapl.  Fleet  i.  i,  She  opened  the  little 
wicket-gate  which  led  to  the  vicarage  garden,  and  passed  in. 
fig.  1891  Farrar  Darkn.  ff  Daiun  xxii,  So  Nero  deliber- 
ately chose  the  evil  and  refused  the  good,  and  the  narrow 
wicket- gate  of  repentance  was  closed  behind  him. 

Wioket-keep,  coUoq.  abbrev.  of  next. 

1904  IVestnt.  Gaz.  7  July  3/1  One  of  these  days  [he]  will 
be  as  good  a  batsman  as  he  is  a  wicket-keep.  191a  Sat, 
ReiK  15  June  739/1  Reid  was  a  first-rate  wicket-keep, 

Wi'cket-kee  per.  Cricket.  A  player  stationed 
behind  the  wicket  to  stop  the  ball  if  it  passes  it, 
and  if  possible  to  put  the  batsman  '  out '  by  '  stump- 
ing *  or '  catching  *  (see  Stump  v.^  8,  Catch  v,  24  c). 

17,.  Laws  of  Cricket  in  Grace  Cricket  (1891)  15  The 
Wicket  Keeper  shall  stand  at  a  reasonable  distance  behind 
ye  Wicket,  and  shall  not  move  till  ye  Ball  is  out  of  ye 
Bowler's  Hands.  1875  '  Stonrhenge  ^  Brit.  Sports  in.  i.  1. 
84.  671  The  office  of  Wicket-keeper  is  second  only  to  that 
of  the  bowler.  1910  Times  5  Feb.  6/3  David  Hunter,  .is  re^ 
tiring  after  having  been  21  years  wicketkeepei"  for  Yorkshire. 

So  Wi'cket-keepinff,  the  occupation  of  a  wicket- 
keeper  (also  attrih.). 

1836  Jesse  Angler's  Rambles  2^7  One  or  two  prided 
themselves  on  their  wicket-keeping.  1851  Lillywhite 
Guide^  Cricketers  62  Box  has.  .improved  very  much  upon 
the  wicket'keeping  glove.  1861  Dickens  Gt.  Expect,  xxvii, 
»t  demanded.. a  constant  attention,  and  a  quickness  of  eye 
and  hand,  very  like  that  exacted  by  wicket-keeping. 
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Wickeyberry,    Wickey-up :    see    Wicky, 

WiCKYUP. 

+  Wiekhals.  Obs,  [app.  f.  Wick  a.  +  Halsk 
sb.'^j  neck.]     app.  A  gallows-bird,  rogue. 

1338  R.  Bkunne  Chron.  (1725)  267  To  while  \nsc  cardinals 
trauaild  for  i>e  pes,  Here  of  a  wikhals  how  he  bigan  a  res. 
c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  10086  Let  him  neuere  dye  of  no 
wyk-hals  1 

Wickham  (wi'kam).  Angling,  CoUoq.  shorten- 
ing of  Wickham's  Fancy^  an  artificial  trout-fly. 

1876  F.  Francis  Bk.  Angling  vi.  (ed.  4)  241  Ihe  Wick- 
ham's  Fancy.. enjoys  a  wide  reputation.  191X  Corner  of 
Harley  Street  i.  9  Snatching  his  joy  as  one  of  your  own 
parr  will  take  a  Wickham  on  a  clear  pool. 

Wickhamick :  see  Wykehamio, 

"Wiokid,  obs.  J"orm  of  Wicked. 

WicMng  (wi'kiij),  sb,  [f.  Wick  sb?-  +  -ing  1 
I  g.]  Material  for  making  wicks;  cord  or  tape  of 
cotton  or  other  fibre,  to  be  cut  into  lengths  for 
wicks. 

'873  J*  Richards  Operator's  Handbk.  95  The  wicks 
should  be  of  wire  wound  round  with  textile  material, 
ordinary  wicking  for  instance.  1902  S.  E.  White  Blazed 
Trail  xi,  Torches,  which  were  often  merely  catsup  jugs 
with  wicking  in  the  necks. 

Wicking,  vbU  5^.1,2 :  see  Wick  v^^, 

"Wicking,  var.  Viking  ;  see  also  s,v.  Wick  sb.^ 

Wiekir,  obs.  form  of  Wicker. 

Wickit,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wicked. 

Wicklif-  (-lef-,  -lev-,  -liv-)  :  see  Wtclif-. 

Wickner.  Obs,  exc.  local.  Forms :  1-3  wic- 
nere,  3  wikenero,  -are,  5-6  wig(e)ner,  6- 
wickner.  [OE.  wknere^  f.  wicnian^  f.  wlct  Wire 
sb.'\     An  official ;   in  spec,  use  (see  quots.  1574). 

f  1000  Ags,  Glass,  in  Haunt's  Zeitschrift  (1853)  IX.  453 
Dispensator, .  .viicncre,  tiss  Charter  in  Anglia  (iSS^)  VII. 
220  Swa  ful  &  swa  ford  swa  mine  a^ene  Wicneres  hit  sechan 
scolden.  cixos  Lay.  6704  He  sende  word  bi  his  beste 
wikeneren.  /Sid,  18175  Imong  |?at  he  king  wses:  &  his 
wikenares  chaes.  |39i-»  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Ministers* 
Ace,  288/4734  (P.R.O.)  In  alloc[acionel  j  p[re](>osIitn  j. 
messor[is]  j.  collector[isl  et  Hij  Wik[enariorumI  videl[icelt 
de  Gymynham  Southreppes  Trunch  et  Monesle.  1485  in 
C.  M.  Hoare  /list.  E,  Angl.  Soke  (1018)  180  Wegenarius. 
15..  Ibid,  132  Y®  wigners  of  Gymitnfehm,  Trunche,  South- 
repps^  Monisley,  &  Trymi[n]ghra.  1574  in  Orig.  Papers 
Norf  4-  Nonmch  Archxol.  Soc.  (1923)  XXI.  iii.  386  Agnes 
Swan  widdow.  .payeth  to  y*'  Wickn'  of  Sydestrond  2'  9*  for 
&  in  consideracon  of  rent  of  Assize,  common  helpe,  moue- 
able  rents  &  other  Customes  and  services.  Ibid.  387  There 
is  a  wicknef  Chosen  cu'ry  yeare  in  eu'ry  towne  through  y* 
Soken  &  during  his  yeare  bis  duty  is  to  warne  y*  Courte  & 
Leete  for  y*  towne  where  he  is  chosen  wickn'  &  to  warne 
y*  Tennants  upon  warncing  given  to  him  by  y^  Hayward 
todoe  their  workcs.  lbid.-^%%  And  further  the  said  wickn«" 
ofBce  is  to  distreyne  within  the  towne  where  he  is  wickn'. 
[Ibid.,  The  duties  of  the  modern  wickners  of  the  several 
parishes  within  the  Soke  of  Gimingham  are  limited  to  the 
periodical  collection  and  payment  of  certain  small  rents 
and  fines  due  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.]  1614  in  C.  M. 
Hoare  E,  Angl,  Soke  132  To  goe  Wykner  for  this  yere  to 
come.  1633  Ibid,  343,  I  doe  also  put  the  sayd  Tho:  Play- 
ford  in  authoryty  to  serve  as  wickner  for  my  howse  South- 
wood  in  Norlhrepes.  1719  /bid.  132  We  chuse  Mary  Calk 
widdow  to  serve  y«  office  of  wickner  for  y®  yeare  ensuing. 

Wickopiok,  -opy,  -up,  var.  Wicopt, 

Wickud,  -yd,  obs.  forms  of  Wicked. 

Wicky  (wi'ki).  local,  [?dial.  alteration  of 
Quicken.]  a.  The  mountain-ash  or  rowan-tree: 
=3  QuicKKN  j^.l  I  a.  Also  wickeyberry  tree. 
b.  l/.S*  The  sheep-laurel,  Kalmia  angustifolia^ 
and  an  allied  species,  K,  /lirsuta, 

1681  T.  Langford  /nstr.  Fruit-trees  118  Graff  the  Service 
on  the  Wickeyberry-tree,  or  the  White-thorn.  1847  Halli- 
WELL,  Wicky,  same  as  Wicken-tree. 

Wickyup  (wi"ki|»p).  U.S.  Also  wickeyup, 
wickie-up,  wi(c)kiup ;  wakiup,  wackie-up, 
[American  Indian(Menomineew?,^;>^,Sakiw/^^^(7^; 
cf.  Cree  mekewapy  Montagnais  mits/iiuap) ;  perh. 
a  variant  of  wikiwam^  Wigwam.]  A  rude  hut  con- 
sisting of  a  frame  covered  with  brushwood  or  the 
like,  used  by  nomadic  tribes  in  the  west  and  south- 
west.    Hence  extended  to  any  small  hut  or  shanty. 

X857  7ml.  Discourses  (185B)  V.  80  After  feeding  to  our 
guide  some  bread  and  water,  .we  asked  which  was  the  way 
to  Jacob's  '  Wickyup  '.^  187a  C  King  Mountain,  Sierra 
Nev.  xiii,  273  An  Indian  ranchero  where  several  willow 
wickyups  were  built  upon  the  bank  of  a  cold  brook.  1874 
T.  B.  Aldrich  Prud,  Palfrey  vii,  A  city  of  tents,  pine-huts, 
and  rude  brush  wakiups.  1905  Pearson's  Mag.  XIX.  359 
The  American  Indian  uses  his  '  wackie-up  *  as  a  mere  stopping 
place  for  a  night  or  two  while  trekking  across  country, 

Wiollf-  (-lef-,  -lev-,  -liv-) :  see  Wycltp-, 
Wicopy  (wi-kd^pi).  Also  8  wickopiok,  9  wioko- 
py,wickaby,  wiokup,wikop,  wioup.  [American 
Indian  (Cree  wikupiy,  etc.).]  a.  The  leatherwood 
or  raoosewood  of  N.  America,  Dirca  paluslris; 
also,  the  basswood  or  American  linden,  Tiliaameri' 
cana.  b.  An  American  name  for  species  of  willow- 
herb  {Epilobiutfi) :  distinctively  Indian  or  herb  w. 
1778  J.  Carver  Trav.  N.  Amer.xix.  490  The  Wickopick 
or  SucKwick  appears  to  be  a  species  of  the  white  wood,., 
distinguished., by  a  peculiar  Quality  in  the  bark,  which 
when  pounded  and  moistened,  .occomes..  of  the  consistence 
..of  size.  1837  P.  H.  GossE  in  Life  (1890)  106  The  tall 
wickup  plants  with  which  the  ground  was.  .covered,  [note, 
Or  'wickaby',  the  leather- plant  (Dirca  palustris),  a  shrub 


WIDDLE. 

common  in  the  Canadinn  woods.]  1888  CornK  Mag,  Oct, 
373  He  will  be  attracted  by  the  whahoo  and  the  wicopy. 

Wiotaill,  -ale,  -ayle,  -ayll,  obs.  ff.  Victual. 

Wicth,Wiotor(e,  -orag,  -ori(e,-ory,-our(e; 
see\ViGHTn.,VicT0Kji5.l  and  ^,Victorage,V:ctort. 

Wid:  see  Wade  v..  Wed  v..  Wide,  Wight, 
With,  Wood  sb.  and  a. 

Widbin,  dial.  var.  Woodbine. 

Widda(h,  vulgar  pronunciation  of  Widow. 

tWi'ddend.ream,wi'ddrim.  Sc.  Obs.  Also 

wudden  dream,  widdrum,  -dreme,  windrem, 
woo-,  wuddrum.  [OE.  wddendriam  'furor  animi' 
and  wdddriam  '  demonium '  (also  phr.  on  w6dum 
driame  in  delirinm,  lit.  in  mad  joy  :  see  Wood  a., 
Dbeam  sbX).  For  its  survival  in  Sc.  cf.  Weden- 
onfa'.  For  the  phonology  of  the  first  syllable  cf. 
Sc.  widcok  woodcock,  widbin  woodbine,  and  for 
the  survival  of  the  medial  syllable,  southern  Sc 
Munonday  (OE.  m6nandsg)  Monday.]  A  state 
of  mental  disturbance  or  confusion ;  a  wild  fit. 
Chiefly  in  phr.  in  a  widdendream  or  widdrim, 
usu.  =  in  a  '  furious '  hurry,  all  of  a  sudden. 

[c  893  jElfrkd  Oros,  III,  vi.  108  On  swelcum  wodan  dreame, 
|jset  hie  woldon  zelcne  men,.. mid  atre  acwellan,  &  hit  on 
mete  o|>lje  on  drynce  to  ^eljicgenne  gesellan.  a  1000  Voc. 
in  Wr.-Wfilcker  245/10  Furor  enim  animi  cito Jittitur^  uel 
grauius  est  quant  ira,  rejjnes,  wodendream.  €  1000  ^lfric 
Horn.  II.  no  Sco  dohtor,  Jjc  on  wodum  dreame  Ieej  dweli- 
sende.] 

«755  R'  Forbes  Aj'ax's  Sp.  etc.  31  At  last  we,  like  fierdy 
follows,  flew  to't  flaught-bred,  thinkin  to  raise  it  in  a  widden- 
dream. 1805  Jamieson  Water  Kelpie  xix.  The  trout,  the 
par,  now  here,  now  thare,  As  in  a  widdrim  bang.  1819  W. 
Tennant  Papistry  Stortn'ci  (1827)  45  Sae  fiercelins  had  his 
wid-dreme  stirr'd  him.  1871  W.  Alf.xander  Johnny  Gibb 
xxxix,  [He]  should,  in  a  sort  of  reckless  'wudden  dream  *, 
determine  that  [etc.]. 

Widder,  obs.  f.  Wetheb,  Wither  ;  dial,  or 
vulgar  f.  Widow.  Widdersohlns,  -sbins,  -Bins, 
etc.,  Sc.  var.  Withekshins. 

Widdifol  (wi-diful),  sb.  (a.)  Sc.  Forms :  6 
widdi-,  -e-,  -iefow,  widdy  fow,  vidd6ful(],  8 
■widdy-fou',  8-9  widdiefu',  gwuddiefu',  (widi-, 
woodiefu),  widdiful  (-fu').  [f.  Widdy  +  -ful  2  : 
=  one  who  would  fill  a  '  widdy '  or  halter.]  One 
who  deserves  hanging,  a  gallows-bird  ;  a  scamp, 
rascal.  (Cf.  Hempt.)  hho  attrib.  01  adj.  Fit  for  a 
halter,  deserving  to  be  hanged  ;  scampish,  rascally. 

1508  Dunbar  Flyting  loi  Wan  wisaged  widdefow,  out  of 
thy  wit  gane  wyld.  1535  Lyndesay  Satyre  3676  My  Lords, 
for  Gods  saik  let  not  hang  me,  Howbeit  that  widdiefows 
wald  wrang  me.  Ibid.  3986  The  widdifcw  wairdanis  tuke 
my  geir.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  41  Viddefullis  ai,  viddefuls 
al  ^rit  and  smal.  1737  Ramsay  Sc.  Frot!.  (1750)  123  Ye're 
a  widdy-fou'  against  hanging  time.  1793  Burns  Meg  0'  the 
Mill  ii.  The  Laird  was  a  widdiefu',  blterit  knurl.  _  i88i 
Ja»tieson*s  Sc.  Diet.,  IViddi/o^v..,  a  cantankerous,  spiteful 
person,  of  small  stature.  1916  G.  Abel  W^lins  fae  my 
Wallet  15  The  bailtie  loon,  that  widdiefu'  Files  sets  me  at 
the  kye. 

Wlddle  (wi'd'l),  sb.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also 
widdil,  wuddle.  [app.  f.  next.]  Commotion, 
bustle  ;  disturbance,  trouble  ;  strife,  contention. 

1786  Burns  F.p.  to  Major  Logan  iii,  To  cheer  you  through 
the  weary  widdle  O'  this  wild  warl'.  1825  Jamieson  s.v., 
They  had  a  widdil  thegither,  1847  J.  Hallidav  Rustic 
Bard  326  This  wearifu'  world's  a  wuddle  o'  care. 

twiddle,  z'-'  Sc.  Obs.  Forms:  6wid(d)iU, 
widle,  7  widdle.     [Origin  obscure.] 

1.  trans.  To  invoke  or  inflict  a  curse  upon : 
=  CUESE  V.  2,  5. 

155a  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  (188^)  63  Quha  brekis  the 
secund  command?.. thai  that,  .wariis,  bannis  and  widdillis 
thair  saule.  .for  ony  vaine  mater.^  Hid.,  'Thai  that  will 
nocht  chasteis.. thair  barnis  fra  lesingis,  sweiring,  banning 
and  widling.    a  1568  in  Bannatyne  MS.  (Hunter.  Club) 

f 85/29  The  hennis  of  Hadingtoun  sensyne  wald  nocht  lay, 
'or  this  wyld  wilroun  wich  thame  widlit  sa  and  wareit. 
a  1585  MoNTGOMERiE  Cherrie  <5-  Slae  250  Like  Dido,  Cupido 
1  widill  and  warye. 

2.  To  beguile,  to  lead  astray. 

1697  Clkland  Poems  80  It's  Antichrist  his  Pipes  and 
Fidlcs,  And  other  Tools,  wherewith  he  Widdles  Poor  Caitiffs 
into  dark  delusions. 

Widdle,  v.^  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  9 
wuddle.  [Parallel  to  Waddle.]  intr.  To  move 
slowly  and  irregularly;  to  waddle;  to  wriggle; 
fig.  to  work  slowly  and  laboriously ;  to  get 
through  something  in  spite  of  difficuUies  or  hin- 
drances. Also  Widdle-waddle  v. ,  and  f  adv.,  with 
a  waddling  or  unsteady  movement. 

i6«o  in  W.  W.  Wilkins  Pol.  Ball,  (i860)  I.  160  But  Noll, 
a  rank  rider,  gets  first  in  the  saddle, . .  She  quickly  perceiv'd 
that  he  rode  widdle-waddle.  i8o8in  Jamieson.  1844  )K/hV^. 
lam's  Bk.  Sc.  Song  268/2  We  hope  to  wuddle  through  Life  s 
linked  and  ravelled  clew.  1864  Latto  Tarn.  Bodkin  xiiij 
Her  mind  was. .  engrossed  wi'  thochts  o'  her  bit  laddie,  an 
hoohewad  widdle  through  the  warl'.  i88«  CunliffeC/om. 
Rochdale,  Widdle-waddle,  to  walk  from  side  to  side,  as 
a  duck.  1800  Service  Notandums  xix.  124,  I  aye  like  to 
be  waunerin  aboot  and  widdlin'  amang  the  beasts. 

Widdle,  variant  of  Whiddle,  to  peach. 

Widdow,  -ed,  -er:  see  Widow,  Widowed, 
Widowhead,  Widower. 

Widdrawte,  var.  Withdeaught  Obs. 

Widdrim :  see  Widdendbkam. 
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Widdy  (wi'di).  Chiefly  Sr,  Forms  :  5  widdo, 
wedde,  //.  wedeis,  -ys,  wyddis,  6  wedy,  viddy, 
-ie,  woddie,  />/.  widdeis,  weddeis,  veddeis,  6-9 
widdie,  7  wyddie,  8-9  woodie,  woody,  9  wid- 
dey,  wuddy  -ie,  5-  widdy,  [Sc.  and  north,  dial, 
variant  of  Witht,] 

L  A  t>and  or  rope,  properly  one  made  of  inter- 
twined osiers  or  the  like. 

c  1470  ltmsnY]f^a/iacf  111.  215  Thai  band  thaim  fast  with 
wede^  [<•(/.  1570  widdeis]  sad  and  sar.  ifioi  Douglas  Pa/, 
//jn,  I.  xii,  Out  throw  the  wod  come  rydand  callues  twane, 
Ane  on  ane  asse,  a  widdie  about  his  mone.  1513  /^ec, 
Burxh  Frestzvick  (Maitland  Club)  45  For..cuttyn  of  the 
v>'ddyis  of  l>e  dur.  a  1578  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Ckron, 
Scot.  tiS.T.S.)  11.  90  Wiiht  widdieis  \v.r.  windassis]  and 
towis.  ci7»  Burt  Lett.  N.  Scot.  (1754)  I-  87  Instead  of 
Ropes  for  Halters  and  Harness,  they  generally  make  use 
ofStida  of  Birch  twisted  and  knotted  together  j  these  are 
called  Woodies.  1789  Burns  To  Dr.  Blacklock  vi,  I  hae  a 
wife  and  twa  wee  laddies,  They  maun  hae  brose  and  brats 
o*duddies;..But  TU  sned  besoms— thraw  saugh  woodies 
Before  they  want.  x8s4  Carr  CravenGloss.^  Widdy^ twigs 
of  willows  or  hazles  dried  partially  in  the  fire,  and  then 
twisted  into  wreaths  for  many  agricultural  purposes. 

2.  A  rope  for  hanging,  a  halter  ;  used  (like  halter 
and  gallows)  in  various  allusive  expressions  re- 
ferring to  hanging. 

In  later  use  sometimes  app.  understood  as  —  gallows  (in 
forms  7vuddyf  woodie  perh.  by  association  with  ivood). 

CI4S0  Holland  Howlat  823  Callit  him  thryss  thevisnek, 
to  tbrawe  in  a  widdy.  1500-10  Dunbar  Poems  xxxiii.  48 
He  had  purgatioun  to  mak  a  theif  To  dee  withowt  a  widdy. 
1508  Kennedie  Flyting  vt.  Dunbar  367  Thou  has  a  wedy 
teuch  . .  about  thy  crag  to  rax.  c  1536  Lvndesay  Cornel. 
^<^j^A;  151  This  Prouerh,  it  isof  verite,, .  Hiest  in  Court,  nixt 
the  weddie.  /t  1568 in  Bannatyne MS.  (Hunter.  Club)  299/40 
All  tjTnes  in  thair  legasie,  Fyre,  sword,  waiter  and  woddie, 
Or  ane  of  thir  infirnieteis.  1717  Wodrow  Corr^  (1843)  II. 
23Z  In  short,  I  think  what  the  wooddie  leaves  the  water 
gets.  176a  Bp.  Forbes  Jrnl.  (1886)  213  God  sin  the  Liars 
gim  i*  the  Widdy.  1785  Burns  Two.  Herds  xvi,  Then 
Orthodoxy  yet  may  prance,  And  Learning  in  a  woody 
dance.  1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  xxxiv,  There  is  as  much 
between  the  craig  and  the  woodie  as  there  is  between  the 
cup  and  the  lip.  1893  Stevenson  Catrwna  iii,  There 's  the 
shadow  of  the  wuddy.  .that  lies  braid  across  your  path. 

■|-3.  A  certain  quantity  of  iron  :  perh.  orig.  a 
bundle  botmd  with  a  *  widdy '.  Obs. 

148*  in  Charters^  etc.  Edin.  (1871)  168  The  hundreth  widde 
of  Oismond  imccumand  to  I^ith.  1483  Acta  Audit,  in 
Acta  Dom.  Cone.  II.  Introd.  124,  iij"  xv  wedeis  of  irne, 
price  of  the  wedde  ijs.  1484  Exck.  Rolls  Scot,  IX.  239, 
XX  wethyis  ferri..xx  wyddis  ferri.  1527  in  Sir  W.  Fraser 
Sutherlattd  Bk.  (1892)  HI.  79  Fowrtein  xx  of  veddeis  of 
irne.  1603  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  516/1  Ilk  hundreth  wyddie 
of  Oismond  iryn  of  unfremen  cumand  to  Lelth. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (in  sense  2) :  f  widdy-neck, 
one  deserving  or  destined  to  be  hanged.   (See  also 

WlDDIFCL.) 

cx48a  Henrvsom  Fox  ^  Wolf  653  In  dreid  and  schame 
our  dayis  we  indure;  Syne  widdienek  and  crakraip  callit 
als.  And  till  oure  hire  hangit  vp  be  the  hals.  a  1583  Mont- 
GOMERiE  Flyting  765  Spew  bleck,  widdie  neck  I 

"Widdy,  dial,  or  vulgar  van  Widow. 

Wide  (waid),  sb.  [absol.  use  of  Wide  a,  (OE. 
7olc/g  did  not  survive.)  Cf.  ON.  z^/rt./ width,  widen- 
ing, v/dir  the  wide  sea,  the  main,  f.  v/dry^iDEa."] 

tL  Width,  breadth.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  Af,  1646  Couetys,  hordan,  envie,  and  pride 
Has  spred  ]ns  werld  on  lenth  and  wide.  /I'id.  1676  A 
schippe..Seuen  score  ellcn  lang  and  ten,  Thrys  aght  on 
wyde,  on  heght  fiueten. 

+  1).  On  wide  :  abroad,  all  around.  Obs. 

13..  B.  E,  Aim.  P.  B.  1423  He  waytez  on  wyde,  his 
wenches  he  byholdes. 

2.  t  a.  The  open  sea.  b.  A  wide,  extensive,  or 
open  space.     Now  on\y  poet. 

[Cf.  cxooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  xcti[i].  4  Fram  wseterstefnum 
widra  manigra  i  Vulg,  a  vocibtts  aqnarutn  multnrum.] 

c  X3ao  Sir  Tristr.  \q\%  pai  seylden  in  to  l>e  wide.  1833 
Tennyson  Two  Voices  xl,  The  waste  wide  Of  that  abyss. 

3.  Cricket.  [Short  for  wide  bally  Wide  a.  10  a.] 
A  ball  bowled  wide  of  the  wicket,  counting  one 
against  the  bowler's  side. 

1850  *  Bat'  Crick.  Man.  46  Rule  the  [scoring]  sheet,  .with 
three  additional  [lines]  for  wides,  byes,  and  no-balls. 

Wide  (waid),  a.  Forms  :  1-4  wid,  4-5  (6  Sc.) 
wyd,  4-6  wyde  (4  Sc.  vyde,  5  "wyyd,  wijd,  7 
weede),  3-  wide.  Comp.  "wider  (wai-dai),  also, 
with  shortened  vowel,  i  widdra,  4  wydder,  4-6 
widder  (5  -ir,  -ur);  sup.  widest  (wai-dest). 
[Com.  Tent,  (wanting  in  Gothic) :  OE.  wld  =a 
OFris.,  OS.  wr^(MLG.  w'ldy  MDu.  wijl,  Du.  wijdy 
etc.),  OHG.,  MHG.  wit  (G.  weit),  ON.  vl6r  (Sw., 
Da.  vid)  :—  OTeut  *widaz;  further  relations 
obscure.3 

I.  1.  Having  great  extent  (esp.  horizontally) ; 
vast,  spacious,  ample,  extensive,  roomy.  Obs,  exc. 
as  generalized  use  of  sense  5. 

BeoJtml/'iSsg  penden  ic  wcalde  widan  rices.  0900  Cyne- 
WULP  yuliatta  9  Was  his  rice  brad,  wid  &  weorShc.  c  1386 
Chaucer  ProL  28  The  chambres  and  the  stables  weren 
wyde.  /bid.  491  Wyd  was  his  parisshe  and  houses  fer  a 
sender.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  15  Cristendom 
was  Jnyh  wydder  )?an  l>e  empere  of  Rome,  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  9481  He  woundit  Jrat  worthy  in  his  wide  ^rote.  1535 
CovERDALE  Prov.  xxi,  9  It  IS  better  to  dwell  in  a  corner 
vnder  y«  house  toppe,  then  with  a  braulingo  woman  in  a 
wyde  bouse.    1600  Suaks.  A.  Y.  L^  11.  vii.  137  This  wide 


and  vniuersall  Theater  Presents  more  wofull  Pageants  tJien 
the  Sceane  Wherein  we  play  in.  1600  1st  Pt.  Sir  J.  Old- 
castle  V.  viii,  The  wide  liorrlson.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India 
^  P.  263  The  wide  open  Places  under  the  Chief  Cupuloes 
of  their  Bu^zars.  17*4  Ramsay  Vision  xvii,  A  wyde  and 
splendit  hall.  1847  Yeowell  Ane.  Brit.  Ch,  viii.  84  At 
lona,  or  Icolm-kill,  in  the  midst  of  wide  waters.  1871  G. 
JIacdonald  Wks.  Fancy  <$-  hnag,,  Longing  jii,  O  all  wide 
places,  far  from  feverous  towns  1 . .  Room  !  give  me  room  ! 

b.  as  a  conventional  epithet  of  words  denoting 
an  extensive  area,  esp.  the  earth  and  the  sea  {poet. 
and  rket,') ;  as  an  epithet  of  world,  in  later  use 
sometimes  implying  contrast  to  the  privacy  or 
security  of  one's  own  home  or  country. 

a  jooo  Caedmon's  GeH.  104  Ac  J^es  wida  grund  stod  deop  & 
dim.  c  1000  i'ELFRic Horn.  I.  542  Sume hi  wEeron. .on  widdre 
S£e  besencte.  cxzoo  Okmin  12117  Off  all  )>iss  wide  middelU 
serd  pe  Jiinedomess  alle.  c  1205  Lay.  112  Eneas  j^e  due  mid 
his  driht  folcke  Widen  iwalken  5end  Jj*  wide  water,  c  1250 
Gen.  4"  Ex.  60  Dat  was  6c  firme  mor5en  tid,  Dat  euere 
sprong  in  werld[e]  wid,  a  13,00  Cursor  M.  13702  pair  lag h 
wald  man  suld  hir  stan,  In  to  midward  l?is  temple  wide. 
13. .  K.  Horn  643  (Harl.)  pe  kyng  rod  on  hontynge  to  \>^ 
wode  wyde.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  11.  934  Alle  pe  world 
so  wyde  and  brade,  Our  Lord  speciali  for  man  made,  1390 
Gower  Conf.  I.  179  Al  the  wide  worldes  fame  Spak  wor- 
schipe  of  hire  goode  name,  c  1475  Rau/Coil^ear  2  Within 
thay  feilis  wyde.  1535  Coverdale  y^.  ciii[ij.  25  Yee  the 
earth  is  full  of  thy  riches.  So  is  this  greate  and  wyde  see 
also.  1591  Spenser  M.  Hubberd  i-^s  As  we  bee  sonnes  of 
the  world  so  wide.  1598  R.  Bernard  tr.  Terence^  flecyta 
IV,  iv,  Shall  we  rather,  .leaue  him  to  the  wide  world?  1622 
Peachah  Compi.  Gentl.  iv.  35  Turne  them  out  into  the  wide 
world  with  a  little  money  in  their  purses.  1652  Nedham 
Selden^s  Mare  CI,  27  The  wide  Ocean.  1658  in  Vemey 
Mem.  (1907)  II.  69  The  world  being  wyde  she  would  not 
venture  her  conscience  upon  a  disputable  point.  1662 
Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacrx  i.  i.  §  3  These  were  so  fully  known 
to  him.. that  he  needed  not  to  go  to  School  to  the  wide 
world.  1722  De  Foe  Plague  (1756)  141,  I  shall  be  turn'd 
a  drift  to  the  wide  World.  1842  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  vi, 
The  coarse  and  bloated  faces.. have  counterparts,  .all  the 
wide  world  over.  1844  Kinglake  Eothen  xv,  A  shout  that 
tore  the  wide  air  into  tatters.  1847  Buckstone  Flowers 
of  Forest  iii.  vii,  No,  no— tiot  for  the  wide  wide  world. 
1863  KiNGSLEY  IVater-Babies  iii,  Tom  thought  nothing  about 
what  the  river  was  like.  All  his  fancy  was,  to  get  down  to 
the  wide  wide  sea. 

c.  Of  a  garment  or  piece  of  dress  :  Capacious; 
large  and  loose,  Obs.  as  a  specific  sense,  exc.  dial. 
in  tvide  coat^  a  great-coat,  overcoat. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  56  Nu  cume3  for5  a  feble  mon,  &  halt 
htm  l>auh  heihliche,  ^if  he  haue3  enne  widne  hod  &  one 
ilokenecope.  C1386CHAUCER  Monk's Prol.6\  Why  werestow 
so  wyd  a  Cope?  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xix.  2ji  Thenne 
hadde  ich  wonder  of  hus  wordes  and  of  hus  wide  cloj^es. 
c  X450  Mirks  Festial  iq6  His  clo^s  were  lompurt,  and 
scho  wold  haue  amende  hom,  but  scho  myght  not,  for  l?ay 
wern  so  wyde.  igii  Acc.  La.  High,  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  197 
To  be  the  King  ane  wyd  doublete  fra  Maistir  Johne  of 
Murray.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  11.  i.  256  And  there  the 
snake  throwes  her  enammel'd  skinne,  Weed  wide  enough 
to  rap  a  Fairy  in.  1609  J.  Davies  Humour's  Heaven  1.  iv, 
Poliphagus  a  sute  of  Satten  ware,  Made  wide  and  side. 
1825  Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss.f  Wide-coat^  an  upper  or  great 
coat. 

2.  trans/.  Extending  over  or  affecting  a  large  space 
or  region  ;  far-reaching,  extensive.     Chit^y  poet. 

a  1000  Caidmon*s  Satan  189  pses  Se  ic  Sejjohte  adrifan 
drihten  of  selde,.  .sceal  [ic]  nu  wreclastas  settan  sorhjcearis 
si3as  wide._  a  1300  Cursor  M.  24991  He  es  tald  alsua  o 
sight  sa  wide,  pat  fra  his  sight  mai  naman  hide.  1596 
Spenser  F.  Q,  iv.  ix.  23  They  [sc.  the  winds]  ..  tosse  the 
deepes,  and  teare  the  firmament,  And  all  the  world  confound 
with  wide  vprore.  1697  Dryden  Virg,  Georg.  iii.  660  He 
\sc,  a  snake]  rages  in  the  Fields,  and  wide  Destruction 
threats.  x8i8  Keats  Endynt.  n.  307  O  woodland  Queen,. . 
Where  dost  thou  listen  to  the  wide  halloos  Of  thy  disparted 
nymphs?  1841  James  Corse  de  Leon  i,  A  turn  where  they 
could  obtain  a  wider  view,  1859  Hawthorne  Marble  Faun 
xxxiii,  After  wide  wanderings  through  the  valley  [etc.]. 

b.  Coal-mining.  (See  quot.  1883,  and  cf.WiDE 
adv.  I  c.) 

1883  Greslev  Gloss.  Coal-minings  Wide  Work.  A  South 
Yorkshire  system  (now  nearly  obsolete)  of  working  coal. 
Sets  of  short  stalls  or  banks,  7  or  8  yards  in  width,  forming 
a  line  of  /aces  about  60  yards,  were  carried  to  the  rise, 
about  3  or  4  feet  of  coal  being  left  between  each  bank,  the 
main  road  pillars  being  subsequently  extracted.  190^  Times 
23  May  7/6  Men  engaged  on  *  wide  '  work  were  paid  yard- 
age to  which  they  were  not  entitled. 

+  3.  Great  (in  various  non-physical  senses),  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2200  pis  nembrot  wit  his  mikel  pride 
Wend  to  wyrk  wondres  wide.  Ibid.  20030  For  ai  be  mar 
i  soght  to  sai,  pe  widder  suld  \  find  \>q  wai.  Ibia.  23104 
Wreches  stad  in  wa  ful  wide.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xxi. 
403  Now  hy*gynnel>..my  grace  to  growe  ay  wydder  and 
wydder.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1970  For  wella  wide  ware 
\>e  weic,. .Bathe  pi  glorie  &  Yi  grace,  \n  gladnes  inerthe, 
Mi^t  Jk)u  J7e  marches  of  Messedoyne  mayntene  J>i-selfe. 
c  1560  A.  Scott  Poems  xxxvi.  62  Lowse  thow  my  lippis,  that 
tyme  and  tyd  I  may  gif  to  the  lovingis  wyd. 

4.  Jig.  Having  a  large  range ;  comprising,  affect- 
ing, applying  or  relating  to  a  great  number  or 
variety  of  persons,  cases,  subjects,  points,  etc.  ; 
extensive,  largely  inclusive ;  (of  a  word  or  term) 
having  a  large  extent  of  meaning :   =  Broad  a.  10. 

Common  since  1800. 

1534  Whitinton  Tullyes  Offices  1.  D  4,  Tberfore  ryseth 
the  large  and  wyde  prayse  by  rhetoriciens  of  Marathon 
[orig.  Hiru:  rhetorum  campus  de  Marathone\.  a  1600 
Montgomerie  Misc.  Poems  xliii.  35  So  wyd  thy  word  does 
waxc  That  the  immortall  maks.  1670  Milton  Hist.  Eng. 
u.  77  These  perpetual  exploits  abroad  won  him  wide  fame. 
178a  Miss  Burney  Cecilia  \\\.  iv,  I  fear  the  misfortunes  of 


Mr.  Belfield  have  spread  a  ruin  wider  than  his  own.  1797 
Malone  .S"/>  y,  Reynolds'  Wks.  I. 'p.  xxxv.  In  the  historical 
department  [of  pictures],  he  took  a  wider  range.  1815  J. 
Smith  Panorama  Sci.  ^  Art  II.  106  There  is  yet  a  wide 
field  for  useful  experiment.     1843  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  I.  i. 

I.  ii,  I  want  a  definition  of  art  wide  enough  to  include  all  its 
varieties  of  aim.  1856  Miss  Mulock  yS/in  Halt/ax  xxxvi, 
The  boy— to  whose  destination  we  had  no  clue  but  the  wide 
word,  America.  1858  Mrs.  Paul  Uncle  Ralph  xxii,  'Never 
is  a  wide  word,  Miriam, '.said  Ailie.  i86sTylo«  Early  Hist. 
Man.  i.  13  note.  His  wide  knowledge  of  ethnography.  1868 
Nettleship  Ess.  Browning  \.  54  How  to  use  each  his  own 
and  his  mistresses'  attributes  for  the  widest  good.  1868  M. 
Pattison  Academ.  Org.  2  The  ideas  of  the  wider  public. 
189s  Bookman  Oct.  15/1  [His]  wide  experience  as  a  teacher 
..and  an  inspector  of  schools. 

b.  Of  views  or  opinions,  or  trans/,  of  the  person 
holding  them  :  =  Broad  a.  11. 

1824  Macaulay  Athen.  Orators  r  22  States  have  always 
been  best  governed  by  men  who  have  taken  a  wide  view 
of  public  affairs.  1833  Tennyson  Two  Voices  xlii,  When, 
wide  in  soul  and  bold  of  tongue,  Among  the  tents  I  paused 
and  sung.  1884  Spectator  19  Apr.  513/2  Both  the  High 
Churchman  and  the  Wide  Churchman.  Ibid.,  The  Wide 
Church  or  High-Church  circles. 
+  c.  Vague.   Obs.  rare. 

1698  Fryer  Acc.  E,  India  «5;  P.  288  Though  his  Verses  are 
most  Elegant,,. yet  the  description  is  very  wide. 

II.  6.  Having  great  extent  from  side  to  side ; 
large  across,  or  in  transverse  measurement.  (Opp. 
to  narrow.) 

Now  distinguished  from  broad  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  be 
restricted  to  applications  in  which  actual  mensuration  from 
point  to  point  is  possible  or  contemplated,'and  in  which  there 
IS  no  implication  of  superficial  extent ;  hence  In  certain 
technical  uses  (see  quots.). 

c  1000  Ags,  Gosp.  Matt.  vii.  13  J?aet  geat  is  swyl>e  wid,  & 
se  wes  is  swi|>e  rum,  Jje  to  forspillednesse  gelaet.  t\..  in 
Birch  Cnrtul.  (1B87)  II.  207  Donon  to  widan  ^eate;  3onon 
to  eadulfes  maere.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1682  Pu  sal,. Mak  a 
dor  wit  mesur  wide.  Ibid.  8o8i  pair  muthes  wide,  J>air 
eien  brade,  Vn-freli  was  |>air  face  made.  1375  Barbour 
Bruce  in.  23  Till  sum  gaiff  that  woundis  wid.  C137S  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints  iv.  iyacobus)  302  On  a  bryge,  as  )?ai  can  ryd 
Our  a  wattyr,  depe  and  wyd.    C1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame 

II.  289  Euery  sercle  causynge  othir  Wydder  than  hym  self 
was.  c  1440  Provip.  Pan'.  5^6/1  Wyyd,  large  yn  brcde. 
1567  Gude  <$■  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  22  Cbristis  woundis  wyde. 
X632  Milton  L'Allegro  76  Shallow  Brooks,  and  Rivers 
wide.  164a  Tasman  yrnl.  in  Acc.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  i.  (1694) 
135  Those  Men  when  they  walked  made  very  wide  paces. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  viii.  467  Wide  was  the  wound,  But 
suddenly  with  flesh  fiU'd  up  &  heal'd.  1725  Pope  Odyss. 
I.  173  A  purple  carpet  spread  the  pavement  wide.  1841 
Penny  Cycl.  XIX,  256/2  One  of  the  great  recommendations 
of  a  wide  gauge.  x868  ReP.  U.  S.  Conitn.  Agric.  (1869)  ^j6 
Making  experiments  in  tne  cultivation  of  wheat  in  wide 
drilling  and  thin  seeding.  1884  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl., 
Wide  Spade  (Whaling),  used  to  cut  the  blubber  in  the 
rough,  before  mincing,  1888  Jacobi  Printers'  Voc.,  Wide 
measures,  long  and  wide  measures  of  type,  distinct  from 
narrow  or  short  ones. 

b.  trans/  of  the  lateral  boundaries  :  Having  a 
wide  space  between,  far  apart.      (Cf.  7  ^"^  8.) 

X840  Dickens  Old  Cur.  Sho^  i.  It  runs  between  green 
banks  which  grow  wider  and  wider  until  at  last  it  joins  the 
broad  vast  sea. 

6.  Having  a  specified  or  particular  transverse 
measurement  indicated  by  a  numerical  quantity  or 
by  a  comparison  ;  (so  much)  across. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  127  Hwene  widdre  )>onne  bydenfaet. 
o  1000  Csedjnon'sGen.  1307  Fa;r  gewyrc  fiftijes  wid,  ^ritti^es 
heah,  ^reohund  lang  elngemeta.  C1250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  565 
Dat  arche  was,..l.t' elne  wid,  and  .xxx.H  he^.  c  1330  R, 
Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  7503  Graunte  me  . .  Namore 
lond,  wyd  ne  syd,  pan  y  may  sprede  a  boles  hyd.  c  1400 
Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxvi.  84  A  traylyng  gowne 
of  twelue  yerdes  wj'de.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1324  pur^e 
^aim  he  rynnes,  And  makis  a  wai  wyde  eno^e  waynes  to 
mete,  c  1449  Pecock  RePr.  m.  xi.  347  That  these  schoon 
be  notabli  widdir  than  the  meetenes  of  hem  wolde  aske. 
Ibid.,  These  schoon  to  be  no  wijdir  than  euen  meete  to  hise 
Sones  feet.  1575)  Spenser  Skeph,  Cal.  Sept.  210  Had  his 
wesand  bene  a  lutle  widder.  He  would  haue  deuoured  both 
bidder  and  shidder.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <5-  yul.  in.  i.  100 
'Tis  not  so  deepe  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  Church  doore. 
1663  GE.v.m^v.  Counsel  11  A  Bed-chamber.  .Thirty  foot  wide. 
Ibid,  jg  Windowes  . .  must  be  higher  then  wide.  1842 
Loudon  Suburban  Hart.  637  Take  half-inch  and  two-inch 
wide  rods  or  laths.  X918  Times  Lit.  Suppl.  28  Mar.  152/1 
The  island  is  small,  .and  at  its  widest  part  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  width. 

7.  opened  widely,  expanded ;  of  the  arms,  stretched 
widely  apart.  Now  superseded  in  general  use  by 
vjide  open  (see  Wide  adv.  3). 

1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  335  5''  tuk  I  neuir  the 
wosp  clene  out  of  my  wyde  throte.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm,  449  b,  That  a  wyder  entrie  be  not  set  open  to  y« 
Turkes  to  inuade  us.  1607  Puritan  i,  iv.  96  Speake  lowe, 
George;  Prison  Rattes  haue  wider  eares  then  those  in 
Malt-iofts.  1611  Bible  Isa.  Ivii.  4  Against  whom  make  ye  a 
wide  mouth,  and  draw  out  the  tongue?  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
I.  762  All  access  was  throng'd,  the  Gates  And  Porches  wide. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  in.  431  The  Mares.. with  wide 
Nostrils  snuff  the  Western  Air.  1707  E.  Smith  Phaedra  4- 
Hipp.  I.  1  She  from  his  wide,  deceiv'd,  desiring  Arms  Flew 
tastfess.  1820  Keats  St.  Agues  iv,  Many  a  door  was  wide. 
X822  Galt  Provost  xxxvi.  With  wide  and  wild  arms,  like 
a  witch  in  a  whirlwind.  1867  Morris  yason  xv.  839  The 
three.. gazed  at  him  with  wide  eyes  wondering. 

ifi)  sup,  as  quasi-J<^.  in  phr.  at  widest, 
x6io  Shaks.  Temp.  i.  i.  63  Though  euery  drop  of  water 
sweare  against  it,  And  gape  at  widst  to  glut  him. 

b.  Phonetics.  Of  a  vowel-sound  :  Pronounced 
with  the  tongue  relaxed,  or  with  a  wider  opening 
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between  it  and  some  other  part  of  the  mouth  than 
the  corresponding  narrtnv  vowel. 

1867  A.  M.  Bki.l  Visible  Speech  72  The  vowels— whether 
'Primary',  *  Wide ',  or  '  Rounded '—are  divided  into  three 
classes  of  palato-lingual  formations.  1890  [see  Narrow 
a.  I  d]. 

m.  8.  Extending  far  between  limits;  existing 
between  two  things  which  are  far  apart,  literally  or 
figuratively,  as  a  distance  or  interval,  a  distinction 
or  difference.  ♦ 

To  give  a  widi  berth  to  :  see  Berth  sb.  j. 

1589  PuTTENHAM  Engl.  Poesic  It.  ix.  (Arb.)  p6  Bycause 
your  Concordes  containe  the  chief  part  of  Musicke  in  your 
meetre,  their  distaunces  may  not  oe  too  wide  or  farre  a 
sunder.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  v.  v.  194  The  wide  difference 
'Twixt  Amorous,  and  Villanous.  1746  Francis  tr,  Hor,^ 
Epist.  II.  ii.  293  The  wide  Distinction.. Between  an  open, 
hospitable  Man,  And  Prodigal;  the  Frugalist  secure,  And 
Miser,  pinch'd  with  Penury.  1857  Miller  Elem.  Client.^ 
Org.  (1S62)  i.  §  2.  49  The  wider  is  the  interval  between  the 
respective  places  in  the  series.  1865  Ruskin  Sesame  ii.  §  75 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  elementary  knowledge 
and  superficial  knowledge,  xgia  Dail^  Tel.  19  Dec.  a/3 
Among  foreign  railways,,  .after  some  wide  fluctuations  San 
Paulo  finished  at  a  substantial  improvement, 

t  9.  Situated  a  great  way  off,  distant,  far  ;  in 
quot.  1590,  held  at  a  distance,  not  close.  Also, 
situated  at  a  specified  distance  (const,  of  =■  from), 
Obs. 

Only  predicative,  or  following  the  sb.j  thus  nearly  ap- 
proaching WlDErt^A'.  4. 

?(tx4oo  Arthur  55a  [He]  strenghthed  hym  on  eche  syde 
^y^th  Men  of  contreys  ferre  &  wyde.  1535  Covkrdale  Ps. 
ciilij.  18  Look  how  wyde  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  farre 
hath  he  set  oure  synnes  from  vs.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii. 
viii.  36  His  poinant  speare  he  thrust..  At  proud  Cymocoles, 
whiles  his  shield  was  wyde.  1597  J.  Dee  Diary  (Cpmden) 
59  Calcot  in  Chesshyre,  abowt  six  myles  wide  of  Chester. 
x68a  O.  Heywood  Diaries  (1S85)  IV.  76  A  place.. 4  miles 
wide  of  Sl  Albans.  1739  Swift  Hist.  2nd  Solomon  Wks, 
1841  II.  330  He  was  to  set  out.. to  another  part  of  the 
kingdom,  thirty  miles  wide  of  the  place  appointed.  1854 
R.  S.  Surtees  Hartley  Cr,  xxxvi,  Snortstubble  put  him  on 
a  line  as  wide  of  his  own  wheat  as  he  could. 

b.  Jig.  Far,  far  apart  (in  nature,  character,  views, 
statements,  etc.)  ;  not  in  accordance,  disagreeing, 
different ;  foreign,  alien ;  far  from  (doing  some- 
thing). Const,  froniy  of,  (Often  approaching  or 
coinciding  with  10  b.)     Now  rare, 

I  x54a  Udall  Erasnu  Apopk,  Prcf.  •*  v  b,  Valerias  Maximus 
andPlinius,  in  the  reportyng  of  a  certain  altertclaclon  y*  was 
betwene  Cn.  Domitius  &  Lucius  Crassus..,  how  wyde  been 
thei  the  one  from  tlie  other.  7  I545  Brinklow  Compl.  11 
What  a  cruell  lawe  is  this  I  how  farre  wyde  from  the  Gospel, 
yea  from  the  lawe  of  nature  aisa  1561  T.  Hoby  tr.  Casti- 
glion/s  Cottrtyer  11.  (1577)  G  iij  b,  It  seemelh  a  matter  very 
wide  from  reason.  1566  W.  P,  tr.  Curious  Pasguine  in 
Trattnce  9b,  The  which  things. .were  al  farre  wide. .from 
that  true  &  most  pure  virgin  the  Lords  mother.  1600 
Marston,  etc  Jack  DruMi's  Entert.  i.  (1601)  C  3  b,  Those 
that  are  farre  more  yong  and  wittie,  Are  wide  from  singing 
such  a  Dittie.  1630  Hakewill  APol.  (ed.  2)  Advts.  Zz2  b, 
How  farrewidethcfoure  most  noted  doctoursof  the  Westerne 
Church. .were  in  the  exposition  of  many  passages  of  holy 
Scripture,  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  7  Nov.  1691,  The  relation 
he  gave,  .was  very  wide  from  what  we  fancied.  1754  Hume 
Hist.Eng.  I.  Ckas.I'ixi,  199  That  rustic  contempt  of  the  fair 
sex,  which  James  affected . .  was  very  wide  of  the  disposition 
of  this  monarch.  1807  Bentham  Metn,  ff  Corr,  Wks.  1843 
X.  423  My  own  notions  . .  were  too  wide  of  the  notions 
prevalent  among  lawyers.  x8ia  Gary  Dante,  Parad.  vni, 
y6  Hence  befals  That  Esau  is  so  wide  of  Tacob.  1871 
"EMthEPhilol.  Engl.  Tongue  244  Languages  whose  develop* 
ment  has  been  wide  of  ours,  as  the  Hebrew. 

c.  Situated  far  apart  in  a  series  :  spec,  in  Can/s 
(see  quot.). 

1807  R.  F.  Foster  Complete  Hoyle  414  Cards  which  are 
likefy  to  form  parts  of  sequences  arc  called  close  cards,  and 
those  which  are  too  widely  separated  to  do  so  are  called 
wide  cards. 

10.  Deviating  from  the  aim,  or  from  the  direct  or 
proper  course;  missing  the  mark  or  the  way; 
going  astray.  Also  const.  (^(tyVt?/;;).  (Most  com- 
monly predicative,  approaching  or  coinciding  with 
Wide  adv,  5.)  a.  lit,  \  spec,  in  Cncket^  of  a  ball 
bowled  too  far  aside  from  the  wicket  for  the 
batsman  to  strike  it  (now  usually  ellipt. :  see 
Wide  sb,  3). 

1588  Shaks.  L,  L.  L.  iv.  i.  135  Wide  a'  th  bow  hand,  yfaith 
your  hand  is  out.  1669  Sturmy  Mariners  Mag.  v.  xii.  70 
If  the  Shot  be  both  wide  and  too  low.  aiTOO  B.  E.  Diet, 
Cant.  CreWf  IVitle,  when  the  Biass  of  the  Bowl  holds  not 
enough.  1851  Lillywhite  Guide  Crick.  13  The  Umpire 
must  take  especial  care  to  call..' Wide  Ball 'as  soon  as  it 
shall  pass  the  Striker.  180  *C.  Bede  '  Verdant  Green  i, 
xi,  The  first  ball  was  '  wide '.  1854  Lkver  Sir  Jasper 
Careisi  xl,  His  guards  were  all  wide,  and  his  eyes  unsteady. 
b.  fig.  (a)  without  prep,  (now  rare)  ;  in  early 
use  often  ■=  Astray  in  opinion  or  belief,  mistaken 
(now  expressed  by  the  full  phr.  wide  of  the  mark). 
In  quot.  1605,  perh.  Wandering  in  mind,  delirious. 

1561;  T.  HoBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  i.  (1577)  Evb, 
Whoso  heareth  him,  may,  .tfainke  y*  he  also  with  very  little 
a  do,  might  attaine  to  y'  perfection,  but  when  he  commeth 
to  ytproofe,  shall  finde  himselfe  farre  wide.  1579  Tom  son 
Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  140/2  Let  vs  see  if  this  be  well  prac* 
tised,  alas,  the  matter  is  farre  wide  [orig.  Helax  it  s'en 
faut  beaucoupX  159s  Kvd  Sp.  Trag.  \\\.  xi,  Tis  neither  as 
you  thinke,  nor  as  you  thinke,  Nor  as  you  tlunke;  you'r 
wide  all.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  iv,  vii.  50  Lear.  You  are  a 
spirit  I  know,  when  did  you  dye?  Cor.  Still,  still,  farre 
wide.     i6ai  T,  Wiluamson  tr.  Goularfs  Wist  Vieillard  1C7 


To  them  that  are  wide,  and  strangers  to  the  true  light. 
x6«  Massinger  Maid  Hon.  11.  ii.  You  are  wide,  the  whole 
field  wide.  I  in  my  understanding  Pitty  your  ignorance. 
0x652  Brome  City  Wit  v.  i,  Py.  1  know  your  purpose..; 
you  come  after  the  Marriage  to  forbid  the  banes... ^m. 
Good  Mrs.  Sneakup,  you  are  wide.  I  come  to  wish  joy  to 
the  match.  1687  Seitle  Reft,  Dryden  83  He  was  a  little 
wide  there. 

ib)  Const,  from  (now  rare  or  obs.),  of:  esp.  in 
phr.  wide  of  the  mark. 

Sometimes  scarcely  distinguishable  from  9  b. 

1566  W.  P.  tr.  Curios  Pasguine  in  Traunce  34  b,  They  are 
so  farre  wyde  from  the  institution  of  Christ,  &  from  the 
truth.  js£^  Mirr.  Mag.y  Stater  i,  Of  wit  and  of  reason 
recklesse  and  wide,  That  tooke  so  vppon  vs  to  rule  all  the 
land.  1597  Morlev  Introd.  Mus.  115  Though  I  should 
taike  of  halfe  as  manie  more,  I  should  not  be  farre  wide  of 
the  truth.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud,  Ep.  1.  viL  28  How 
wide  he  is  from  truth.  1672  W.  Walker  Parmm.  29  You 
are  quite  out  of  the  way;  wide  of  tlie  mark;  clearly  mis- 
taken;.. 7V/a  erras  via,  x68i  W.  Robertson  Phraseol. 
Gen.  {1693)  1321  He  is  wide  of  the  cushion;  errat  lon^S. 
17x1  in  lotk  Rep.  Hist,  MSS.  Comm,  App.  v.  112  A  lasting 
happiness,  of  which  they  are  wide,  .thro'  want  of  religion. 
1735  Berkeley  Def.  Free-thinking  §  46  Your  Comment 
must  be  wide  of  the  Author's  meaning.  1747  Man.  Nntre- 
bian  Crt.  IL  25  Sentiments.. you  think  so  wide  from  the 
duty  I  should.. pay.  1813  T.  Busby  Lucretius  IL  iv. 
Comm.  p.  XV,  In  his  solar  images  he  is  not  quite  so  wide 
from  the  fact.  1836  G.  S.  Fabkr  Prim,  Doctr.  Election  w. 
vi.  (1842)  339  Most  wide,  then,  from  the  mark,  .isthe  modern 
Calvinist.  1846  Dickens  Cricket  on  Hearth  iii,  You  had 
best  not  interrupt  me.. till  you  understand  me  ;  and  you're 
wide  of  doing  so.  1848  —  Dombey  xl.  These  questions . .  are 
all  wide  of  the  purpose.  189*  Sat,  Rev.  1$  Oct.  442/2  This 
belief  of  the  Frencn  critic  is  not  so  very  wide  of  the  mark. 
fc.  Amiss.  Obs,  rare, 

1614  Bp.  Hall  Contempt..,  Aaron  ^  Miriam,  It  were  wide 
for  vs,  if  our  suites  should  be  euer  heard.  Ibid.^  Rahab^  It 
would  bee  wide  with  the  best  of  vs,  if  the  eye  of  God  should 
looke  backward  to  our  former  estate. 

11.  a.  Going  beyond  bounds  of  restraint,  pro- 
priety, or  virtue;  +  unrestrained,  violent  {pbs^\ 
lax,  loose,  immoral  (now  colloq,  or  slang),  (Cf. 
Broad  a.  6,  8.) 

157^  Satir.  Poems  Refomt,  xlii.  395  The  Courteour,  with 
wordis  wyde.  Said  '  I  hear  nathing  hot  prouyde.  And  get 
now  that,  and  get  now  this.'  1656  G.  Collier  Anstv. 
1$  Quest.  Pref.,  Any  man  that  hath  not  a  weak  head  and  a 
wide  conscience.  looa  Wistkr  Virginian  xiii,  Wide  females 
in  pink.  1904  Dmty  Chron,  29  Nov.  3/4  Madrid  was  full  of 
'  wide '  characters. 

b.  Going  beyond  bounds  of  moderation  ;  exces- 
sive, immoderate.    (Cf.  slang  tall^  steeps 

1858  Greener  Gunnery  Advts.  a  Producing.. guns  equal, 
if  not  superior^  to  anything  yet  produced  hy  any  maker 
whatever.  This  may  be  considered  a  wide  assertion,  but  to 
prove  he  does  not  make  it  rashly  he  is  prepared  to  test  the 
fact  by  a  competition  with  any  maker.  1895  Daily  Nrzvs 
3  Sept.  7/5  Prices  asked  are  very  wide,  and  are  beyond  the 
values  that  merchants  are  disposed  to  give. 
C.  slang.  Wide-awake,  cute. 

1887  HoRSLEV  Jottings  from  Jail  9,  I  got  In  company 
with  some  of  the  widest  (cleverest)  people  in  London.  X89X 
Daily  Neios  34  Feb.  2/1  Well,  she  was  tipsy;  but  she  was 
very  '  wide ', 

rV*.  12.  Comb,  a.  Parasynthetic,  forming  adjs. 
in  -ED  2  (unlimited  in  number),  as  wide-arched, 
-armedf  -banked,  -branched,  'brimmed,  -chapped 
(t  -chopt),  -handed,  -hearted,  -jointed,  -lipped, 
-miftded^  -necked,  -realmed,  -skirted^  -sleeved, 
-spaced,  'Spanned,  -streeted,  -throated,  -wayed,  etc. 
b.  Rarely  with  simple  sbs.,  forming  adjs.  in  sense 
'  having,  involving,  pertaining  or  relating  to  a  (or 

the)  wide  ',  as  wide-head,  *row,  -world.     C. 

Special  Combs. ;  wide-angle  a,,  applied  to  a  lens 
of  short  focus,  the  field  of  which  extends  through 
a  wide  angle,  used  for  photographing  at  short 
range ;  wide-eared  a.,  having  wide  ears  ;  also  in 
sense  7,  having  the  ears  wide  open,  listening  in- 
tently; wide-eyed  a.,  having  wide  eyes ;  usually 
in  sense  7,  having  the  eyes  wide  open,  gazing 
intently  ;  t)\%ofig, ;  wide-gab,  local  Sc,  name  for 
the  fishing-frog  or  frog-fish  ;  wide-leafed,  -leaved 
a.,  having  a  wide  leaf  or  leaves  ;  transf,  of  a  hat, 
broad-brimmed  ;  f  wide-side  a.  [Side  a.l],  wide 
and  long,  capacious  ;  wide-winged  a.,  having 
wide  wings  ;  flying  through  a  wide  space  or  region 
{c\\\t^y poet.).  See  also  Widk-mouthed, -watered. 

1878  Abnev  Photogr.  (1881)  204  The  next  lens,  .is  what  is 
known  as  a  '  *wide  angle  '  doublet,  in  which  the  separation 
between  the  lenses  is  very  small,  and  their  foci  considerably 
shorter. ..  Some  of  these  combinations  are  made  so  as  to 
cover  a  circle  whose  diameter  subtends  an  angle  of  90°  from 
the  optical  centre.  i8ao  Keats  Lamia  11.  121  The  glowing 
banquet-room  shone  with  *wide.arched  grace,  1898  G, 
Meredith  Odes  Fr.  Hist.  27  With  view  of  *wide-armed 
heaven.  1903  Kipling  5  Aii//(?«j  73  Beside  *wide.banked 
Ouse.  1819  ScoTT  Ivanhoe  i,  Short-stemmed,  *  wide-branched 
oaks.  X918  J.  \V.  Gerard  Face  to  face  with  Kaiserism  xv. 
180  An  actress  who  wore  a  "wide-bnmmed  hat.  1610  Shaks. 
Temp,  I.  i.  60  This  *wide-chopt-rascalI.  1684  Lond.  Caz. 
No.  1076/4  A  black  Coach  Mare..,  a  little  *wide  Eared. 
1865  KiNGSLEV  Herew.  iv.  The  boys  listened,  wide-eyed 
and  wide-eared.  1788  Cowper  Gratitude  11  This  wheel- 
footed  studying  chair,  ..*Wide-cIbow'd,  and  wadded  with 
hair.  1853  Tennyson  in  Ld.  T.  Mem.  (1897)  I.  ^69  The 
*wide-eyed  wonder  of  a  babe  has  a  grandeur  in  it.  1855 
KiNGSLEV  Heroes,  Argon,  i.  80  The  boy  listened  wide-eyed. 
i894/'>r«;«(N.Y.)  Fen. 71 7  Madison's,  .wide-eyed  prudence 
in  counsel.     1808  Neill  in  Mem,  IVcrnerian  Nat.  Hist, 


Soc,  (i8ii)  I.  548  A[(j//(/«j]/i5<:rt/(wi'*tf.,. Frog-fish... In  the 
North  Isles  of  Scotland,  it  is.. termed  the  *Wide-gab,  the 
mouth  being  hideously  large.  1836  Yarrell  Brit.  Fishes  I. 
269  The  Fishing  Frog.  Angler.  Sea  Devil.  Wide  Gab.  Scot- 
land. 1600  Breton  PasguiPs  Foole' s-cappc  Wks.  (Gro.<;ari) 
I.  20/2  In  the  aime  of  Wisdomes  eye,  *\Vide  handed  Wits 
will  euer  shoote  awry.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  Ill,  iv. 
371  The  *wide-head  oaks.  1855  Kingslev  Westw,  Hoi 
viii,  The  old  Anglo-Norman  teachableness  and  *wide- 
heartedness.  1917  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov,  677/1  Ladies.. 
narrow  in  their  interests, . .  but  wide-hearted.  1874  T.  H. 
Parker  Introd.  Gothic  A  rchit,  i.  i.  (ed.  4)  11  *Wide.jomted 
masonry  is  a  usual  characteristic  of  the  eleventh  century 
in  England  and  Normandy.  1680  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  1527/4 
Open_*wide-kneed  Breeches.  185s  Motley  Dutch  Rep, 
VI.  vii.  (1866)  894  He  wore  a  *wide-leaved . .  hat  of  dark 
felt.  X894  Wevman  Man  in  Black  ix,  A  dark,  sallow  man, 
..with  a  wide-leafed  hat.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xxxviii, 
Those  *wide-lipped  crystal  vessels.. in  which  chemists., 
measure  out  their  liquid  drugs.  1883  A.  Barratt's  Pkys. 
Metemp.  Pref.  p.  xx,  In  politics  his  sympathies  were  liberal 
and  *wide-minded.  1914  Tollinton  Clement  of  Alex.  II. 
XX.  273  Wide-mindecf  teachers,  who  have  the  power  to 
discern  affinities  and  to  greet  the  ally  in  disguise.  z88o  J. 
Dunbar  Pract,  Papermaker  6q  A  *wide-necked  glass- 
stoppered  bottle.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xin.  506  At  his  side  a 
wretched  scrip  was  hung,  *Wide-patch'd,  and  knotted  to 
a  twisted  thong.  1838  Mrs.  Browning  Island  ix,  *Wide- 
petalled  plants.  i8at  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  9  Nov.  (1885)  I. 
28  The  advantages  of  the  *wide-row  culture.  1606  Sylvks- 
TER  Du  Bartas  ii.  iv.  ii.  Magnificence  266  Glor^  . .  Her 
*wide-side  Robes . .  All  Sfory-wrought  with  bloudy  Victories. 
1605  Shaks.  Lear  i.  i.  66  Cnampains  rich'd  With  plenteous 
Riuers,  and  *wide.skirted  Meades.  1838  Dickens  0.  Twist 
xxxvii,  The  coat  was  wide-skirted.  C1590  Greene  Fr. 
Bacon  xi.  129  A  *wide  sleeued  gowne.  1665  Brathwait 
Comm,  Two  Tales{\<:iO\)  62  She  was  gap-tooth'd,  or  *wide- 
spaced.  188^  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  30  Aug.  3/2  Wide-spaced 
houses,  beautiful  gardens,  a  1878  Sir  G,  Scott  Led.  Archil. 
(1879)  I.  65  *Wide-spanned  arches.  1868  M.  Collins  Sweet 
Anne  Page  III.  187  *Wide-streeted  Troy.  2591  Percivall 
Sp.  Dict.f  Papado,  *wide  throated.  (11627  Middleton 
Mayor  of  Quinb.  i.  i.  Will  that  wide-throated  Beast,  the 
multitude,  Never  leave  bellowing?  1791  Cowper  Iliad  x.  8 
Wide-throated  war  calamitous.  1848  Blxkley  Iliad  23  The 
*wide-wayed  city  of  the  Trojans.  1818  Shelley /^(7;«.Vl/(70« 
3  Muses.  .Sing  the  *wide.winged  Moon  I  1848  Bailey /"w/«5 
(ed.  3)  250  The  wide-winged  wind.  1871  Tennyson  Last 
Tourn.  423  The  wide-wing'd  sunset  of  the  misty  marsh. 
1884  J.  G.  Wood  in  Sunday  Mag.  May3o;?/2  Wide-winged 
as  they  are,  the  Locusts  are  very  feeble  in  the  air.  1851 
Ruskin  Stones  of  Venice  I.  App.  xv.  385  He  \sc,  Rubens] 
has  neither  cloister  breeding  nor  boudoir  breeding,.. but  he 
has  an  open  sky  and  *wide- world  breeding  in  him. 

"Wide,  flfl'^.  Forms:  i- wide,  (3  weide),  3-4 
wid,  4-6  wyde,  (4  Sc.  vyde),  5  (6  Sc)  wyd. 
[OE.  wide  =  OS.  wido  (MLG.,  MDn.  wide,  Dii. 
wijd),  OHG.  wiio  (MHG.  wUe,  wit,  G.  7veit), 
ON.  vida  (Sw.,  Norw.  vida)  :  advb.  f.  OE.  wid, 
etc.  Wide  a."}   —  Widely,  in  various  senses. 

In  modern  texts  freq.  illogically  hyphened  to  a  pple. 

L  Over  or  through  a  large  space  or  region ;  so 
as  to  reach  or  affect  many  or  various  places  or 
persons;  far  abroad.  Chieily poet,  (superseded  in 
prose  hy  far  and  wide  :  see  b). 

Beowulf  1403  Lastas  wjeron  after  waldswaj>um  wide 
;^esyne.  c  1000  A^s.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxiv.  7  Mann-cwealmas 
beotS  &  hungras  wide  jeond  land,  c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
87  He  wandrede  wide,  weruende  longe,  sechendehim  oSer 
stede.  c  laog  Lay.  2C662  pet  lond  he  weste  wide.  1*97 
R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  92 1  We  beb  men  wide  idriue  aboute  Fram 
contreie  to  contreie.  13..  K.  Alls.  71:8  (Laud  MS.),  His 
Marshal  Tholomeu  J>at  many  Prince  wyde  kneu.  1377 
Langl.  p.  pi,  B.  XIV.  98, 1  wiste  neuere . .  Man  \>3X  with  hym 


spake,  as  wyde  as  I  haue  passed  I  1387  Trevisa  Higden 
(Rolls)  VI.  399  He.  .spvad  be  endesof  his  kyngdom  wydder 
J?an  dede  his  fader,   c  1400  Parce  Michi  183  in  26 Pol,  Poevts 


X48  In  salt  see  I  sayled  well  wyde.  1596  Dalrvmple  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  45/16  Quhair  ance  it  fixis  the 
rute  it  spredis  the  selfe  sa  braid  and  wyde,  that  [etc.]. 
1670  Milton  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  247  Thence  hording  thir  Foot, 
dinus'd  far  wider  thir  outragious  incursions.  1726-46  Thom- 
son Winter  801  There.. Wide  roams  the  Russian  exile. 
1740  Akenside  Ode,  On  Winter^Sol slice  v,  Each  hov'ring 
tempest.. Which  now  wide-threat'ning  loads  the  sky.  1831 
WoRDSw.  Yarro%v  Revisited  g  Grave  thoughts  ruled  wide 
on  that  sweet  day.  1889  Swinburne /"(J^wj^  5a//.  Ser.iii. 
Jacobite's  Exile  xiv,  On  Keilder-side  the  wind  blaws  wide. 
b.  in  phr.  far  and  wide  (rarely  wide  and  far)  ; 
+  wide  and  side  (see  Side  advX  i). 

«900  O.E.  Martyrol.  10  June  94  He..ferde.  .feorr  ond 
wide  xeond  middan^eard.  C900  tr.  Bsedd's  Hist.  in.  x, 
Waeron  |pas  wundor  feorr  &  wide  ?,ema;red.  a  \w>o  Andreas 
1637  pa  ?;esamnodon..weras  ..  wide  &  side,  cizco-  [see 
Side  adv.^  ij.  a  1*50  Owl  ^  Night.  710  (Jesus  MS.)  pu 
axest  me.  .[I]f  ich  con  eny  oJ)er  dede  Bute  syngen  in  sume 
tyde  &  bringe  blisse  veor  &  wyde.  CI250  Gen.  «f  Ex.  1256 
Fro  3e  riche  flod  eufrate,  Wid  and  fer  to  Se  rede  se.  c  1400 
St.  Alexius  161  (Cotton  MS.)  Hys  Fader  send  bothe  fer  and 
vyde  Messengers  on  euery  syde.  15^  Daus  tr.  Sleidaue's 
Comm.  196  b,  'J  hey  distroye  the  countrie  with  fyre  farre 
&  wyde.  iS9a  Shaks.  Rom.  4-  Jul.  n.  iv.  91  That  word, 
broad,.. added  to  the  Goose,  proues  thee  farre  andwide, 
a  broad  Goose.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  11.  133  Thir  Legions.. 
Scout  farr  and  wide  mto  the  Realm  of  night.  1761  Gray 
Fatal  Sisters  60  Far  and  wide  the  notes  prolong.  1813 
ScOTT  Rokeby  v.  x,  Their  vassals  wander  wide  and  far  [:  war  J. 
x8a8  SoUTHEY  Ess.  {1832)  II.  434  Multitudes, .assemble, 
coming  from  far  and  wide.  i86a  H.  Kincsley  Ravenshoe 
xix,  Though  they  scoured  the  country  far  and  wide. 
C.  Coal-mining.     (See  Wide  a,  2  b.) 

X904  Times  25  May  7/6  Payment  was  by  tonnage  raised 
when  working  'wide  '— /.  tf.,  on  the  face  of  the  seam. 

2.  With  a  large  space  or  spaces  between ;  at  a 
wide  interval  or  intervals;  far  apart  or  asunder; 
in  quot.  1481,  with  *  wide  *  or  long  steps.     (Cf.  4.) 


WIDE. 

A 1000  fl'(^'s  Cental.  13  l>iBt  hy  todslden  unc  J»at  wit 
^ewidost  in  wonildnce  lifdon.  a  ixM  O.  K.  Ckron.  (Laud) 
an.  101a  pa  to  ferde  se  here  wide  swa  he  ar  jegaderod 
w«s,  «  1140  Ureisun  in  O.  E.  Horn,  I.  201  Hwi  ne  worpe 
ich  roe  bi<tweonen  ^  ilke  ermes  so  swi8e  wide  to-spredde 
and  i^>pened  ?  1481  Caxton  Rtynard  xxxix.  (Arb.)  105  The 
vnlf  stode  wyder  than  re>'nard  dyde  and  ofte  ouertoke  hym. 
1684  BunKET  tr.  Mor€'s  Utopia  11.  68  Where  the  Towns  lie 
wider,  they  have  much  more  Ground.  1717  A.  Hamilton 
Alio  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  xiL  136  The  Churches  being  built  wide 
firom  one  another.  iSao  Keats  Lamia  11.  178  \  sacred 
tripod. .Whose  slender  feet  wide-swerv'd  upon  the  soft.. 
carpets.  l86t  Readk  Cloister  *  H.  i.  But  when  Eli.ns 
whupered  '  Sit  wider  I '  says  she,  '  Ay  !  the  table  will  soon 
be  too  big  for  the  children."  1885  Mattck.  Exam.  33  June 
5/1  Their  fields  of  activity  are  so  wide  apart. 

D.  Of  a  horse :   With  the  legs  apart  :  opp.  to 
Neab  adv.*  1 1. 

i<8a  Lend.  Cm.  No.  1557/4  A  Bright  Bay  Gelding.. 
Walks  and  Gallops  wide  behmd.  1737  Bracken  Farriery 
Jmpr.  (1757)  II.  40  A  Horse  that  goes  wide  before,  and 
near  behino.  Ibid,  63  He  should  stand  pretty  wide  behind, 
and  near  before. 

c.  Loosely  asunder ;  so  as  not  to  remain  close 
01  in  contact. 

1764  CowpBR  Task  I.  567  The  sportive  wind  blows  wide 
Their  fintt'ring  rags,  and  shows  a  tawnyskin.  1819  Shellev 
Cyclops  66  Shaking  wide  thy  yellow  h.-iir.  1833  Tennyson 
Lady  0/ Skalott  in.  v,  Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide. 

3.  With  a  wide  or  broad  opening ;  esp.  with  open 
vb.  or  adj.  =  fully;  to  the  full  extent;  ■vA\h.  fling, 
fly,  set,  etc.  (in  ref.  to  a  door,  gate,  or  the  lilie) 
=  wide  open  (coinciding  with  the  predicative  use 
of  Wide  a.  7). 

With  wide  open  cf.  Du.  ■wijd  open,  G.  ititit  offat,  ON. 
viSoptdr  name  of  the  hall  of  Hel. 

ctvaaAgs.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxviii[i].  131  Muc5  ic  ontynde  minne 
wide,  c  laao  Bestiary  506  Danne  him  hungre3  he  gape3 
wide.  01400-50  Jfurt/l/^jr.  2i42Werpis  |)amvp..&  wyde 
open  settis.  c  1400  Siege  yerus.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  22/389  A 
dragoun . .  Wydegapande, .. gomes  to  swelwe.  c  1450  Cursor 
M.  18125  (Laud  MS.)  Opyn  your  yates  ye  prynces  wyde. 
IS3S  Covkrdale'  Ps.  lxxx[i).  10  Open  thy  mouth  wyde,  & 
I  shal  fyll  it  t6io  Shaks.  Temp.  u.  i.  214  This  is  a  strange 
repose,  to  be  asleepe  With  eyes  wide  open,  1718  Pope 
liiad  XV.  813  The  Scene  wide-opening  to  the  Blaze  of  Light. 
l7a7-46  Tnovisoii  Summer  1145  Wide-rent,  the  clouds  Pour 
a  whole  flood.  1798  Coleridge  Anc.  Mar.  i.  ii,  The  Bride- 
groom's doors  are  opened  wide.  1834  Byron  yuan  xvr. 
cxvii.  The  door  flew  wide.  1854  Patmore  Angel  in  Ho., 
Betrothal  18  The  windows,  all  wide  open  thrown.  1895 
Rider  Haggard //f^ir^^/For^xvi,  The  doors  were  flung 
wide.  1009  Stacpoole  Pools  0/  Siletue  xix,  (Elephants] 
with  trunks  swung  up,  ears  spread  wide. 

tb.  Wide  open  (of  a  person)  :  Stretched  at  full 
length,  esp.  on  the  bacl<.  Obs. 

13. .  Northern  Passion  (r9i3)  \.  187/1604  A  token  ihesu. . 
And  leiden  him  wid  opene  on  t>e  rod.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev. 
335  He  laf  slawe. .  Forty  score . .  Wyd  opene  one  here  bake. 
14..  Voc.  in  Wr..Wulcker  607/43  Resupinus,  wyde  ope. 
»S»6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  254  He  thus  lyenge  wyde 
open,  &  they  goynge  ouer  hym  &  bestrydyn^e  hym,  1551 
T.  Wilson  Logic  D  vj  b.  Whan  a  mans  body  is  in  any  wyse 
placed,  as  to  lie  a  syde,  to  stande  vpright,  to  sitte,  to  leane, 
to  lye  grouelyng,  to  lye  wyde  open. 

4.  At  (to,  from)  a  (great,  or  specified)  distance  ; 
fer,  far  away,  far  off;  (so  far)  away  or  off.  Now 
only  dial. 

Beowulf  \i%%  Hra  wide  sprong.  a  1250  Owlli  Night.  288 
Ich  wende  from  heom  wide.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls) 
n.  5  White  rokkes  aboute  )«  clyues  of  Jje  see  i?at  were 
i-seie  wide  [L.  a  longe  apparentions].  1^72  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xxxi.  176  Wandering  wyde  fra  this  countrie  Amang 
all  vther  Natiounis,  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  i.  34  A  little 
wyde  There  was  an  holy  Chappell  edifyde.  1623  f.  Taylor 
(Water  P.)  New  Discov.  B  i,  A  Towne  call'd  Goreing,  stood 
neare  two  miles  wide.  1690  Temple  Misc.  11,  ii.  57  The 
Chineses  :  a  People,  whose  way  of  thinking,  seems  to  lie  as 
wide  of  ours  in  Europe  as  their  Country  does.  i693'Plot  in 
Miscelt.Cur.  Suhj.dj^i^  44  His  Ships.,  lying  above  a  Mile 
and  half  wide  off  the  Town  of  Sandwich.  1756  Washington 
Lett.  Writ.  1889  \.  391  Fort  Cumberland  lying,  .wide  of  all 
other  forts.  1857  Hawthorne  Engl.  Note-bks.  (1870)  II. 
197  Not  only  in  this  district,  but  wide  away.  1859  Meredith 
Juggling  yerry  iv,  I  was  a  lad  not  wide  from  here. 

5.  At  a  distance  to  one  side ;  aside  from  tlie  aim, 
or  from  the  direct  or  proper  course ;  so  as  to  miss 
the  mark  or  the  way ;  astray.  Also  const,  of 
{■^/rom).  Cf.  Wide  a.  10.  a.  in  physical  sense. 
spec,  in  Cricket,  out  of  reach  of  the  batsman. 

"MS  AscHAM  Toxoph.  I.  (Arb.)  loi  To  shoote  wyde  and  far 
of  the  marke.  Ibid.  102  Than.,  those  be  wiser  men,  which 
couete  to  shoote  wyde  than  those  whiche  couete  to  hit  the 
prycke.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  xi.  5  Then  bad  the  knight 
his  Lady.. to  an  hill  her  selfe  with  draw  aside,.. She  him 
obayd,  and  turnd  a  little  wyde.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  11.  ii. 
^4  Pyrrhus  at  Priam  driues,  in  Rage  strikes  wide.  1639 
Fuller  Holy  War  1.  xvii.  27  In  bowling  they  must  needs 
throw  wide,  which  know  not  the  green  or  alley  whereon 
they  play.  1687  A.  Lovell  tr.  Thtvenofs  Trav.  1.  97 
A  little  wide  of  the  way  to  the  Right  Hand,  I  saw  the 
Cbiircb.  1799  E.  Du  Bois  Piece  Fam.  Biog.  II.  3  The 
doctor,  .had  escaped  by  going  a  little  wide  of  the  ass.  1833 
NVREW  Yng.  Crick.  Tutor  24  A . .  ball . .  pitched  a  little  wide 
of  the  off  stump,  1857  Hughes  Tom  Brmvn  11.  viii,  John- 
son the  young  bowler  is  getting  wild^  and  bowls  a  ball 
almost  wide  to  the  off.  1850  Lever  Dav.  Dunn  xlix,  He 
shot  with  the  pistol,  he  fenced,  he  whipped  the  trout  stream. 
.  .He  only  hit  the_  bull's-eye  once  in  three  shots— he  fenced 
wide— a  pike  carried  oflF  his  tackle.  1876  Coursiug  Calendar 
37  Well  Park, ..raced  past  Skedaddle  for  first  turn,  and 
went  wide.  1899  Rider  Haggard  Swallo^v  xviii,  [He]  fired 
at  him,  but  the  ball  went  wide. 

b.  fig.  (or  in  fig.  context)  ;  +  in  early  use  often 
=  so  as  to  err,  mistakenly  (cf.  Wide  a.  10  b). 
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i<34  More  Cdfii/.  agst,  Trih.  i.  1151/a  Nay  Cosyn,.  .there 
walke  you  somewhat  wide,  for  ther  you  defende  your  owne 
righte  for  your  temporal  auayle.  1535  Covebdale  BibU 
Prol.,  Many  wryters.  .seldome  made  mencyon  of  y«  scrip- 
ture of  the  Byble  :  &  though  they  some  tyme  aleged  it,  yet 
was  it  done . ,  so  wyde  from  y*  purpose,  that  a  man  maye  well 
perceaue,  how  that  they  neuer  sawe  the  oryginall.  1542 
Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  269  Csesar  auouched  hym  to  had 
dooen  ferre  wyde.  c  1586  C'tess  Pkmbroke  Fs.  lxvii.  ii, 
Thou  their  guide  Go'st  never  wide  From  truth  and  righteous- 
nes.  1586  Day  Eugt.  Secreton'e  i.  (1625)  80  You  reckon  too 
wide;,  .youare  too  much  deceived.  1599  Shaks.  MnchAdo 
IV.  i.  k>-^  Is  my  Lord  well,  that  he  doth  speake  so  wide  ?  1610 
Holland  Camden's  Brit,  486  If  I  should  fetch  it  from 
Gron  a  Saxon  word  that  signifieth  a  fenny  place,  I  might 
perhaps  goe  wide,  a  1625  Fletcher  Captain  11.  ii,  You 
hurt  not  me,  Your  anger  flies  so  wide,  1677  Otway  Tiiits 
^  Berenice  1. 11,  Thou  answerst  wide  of  my  desire.  1705  tr. 
Bosnian's  Guinea  242  This  carries  me  wide  from  my  Sub- 
ject. 17x0  Steele  Tatler  No.  234  P  4  To  compare  our 
Practice  with  their  Precepts,  and  find  where  it  was  that 
we  came  shorty  or  went  wide.  1784  Cowi-er  Task  11.  810 
Vice  parries  wide  Th*  undreaded  volley  [of  rusted  arrows] 
with  a  sword  of  straw. 

6.  Cotnb.  with  pres.  or  pa.  pples.,  less  commonly 
with  adjs.,  forming  adjs.  (unlimited  in  number), 
as  wide-branchings  -circlingy  -climbing^  -con- 
sumingj  -echoing^  -expanding^  -esctending^  'S<^pi^K^i 
•ranging^  -reaching^  -resounding,  -rolling,  -stradd- 
ling, 'Stretching,  -tvasting,  -winding,  -yawning; 
wide-expanded, -extended,  -Jlungj  -opened,  -stretched; 
wide-distant,  -imperial,  -open*  See  also  Wide- 
awake, -SPREAD,  -SPREADING  udjs,  \  WiDB-WHERE 
adv. 

X708  J.  PHaiPS  Cyder  i.  481  Her  •wide-branching  Arms. 
1873  HowELLS  Chance  Acquaintance  ii.  {1883)  45  An 
audacious,  wide-branching  moustache.  0x700  Congrevh 
Poems,  To  the  King  \i\.  Wks.  1730  III.  213  Thro'  Seas, 
Earth,  Air,  and  the  *wide  circling  Sky.  1871  Blackie  Lays 
HighL  164  There's  room  in  God's  wide-circling  arm  For 
all  that  swear  by  all  the  creeds.  1887  Moloney  Forestry 
iV.  Afr.  301  A  *wide-climbing  shrub.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th, 
III.  223  Smoke  betrays  the  *wide-consuming  fire.  1750 
Shenstone  Rural  Elegance  124  Fame's  *wide-echoing 
trumpet.  x86o  Pusey  J/:«.  Proph.  321  A  *wide-expanding 
knowledge  of  the  enlargement  of  mankind.  1605  Congreve 
Mourn.  Muse  178  Lord  of  these  Woods,  and  *wide  extended 
Plains.  1708  J.  Philips  Cyder  11.  588  His  wide-extended 
Wings.  1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  375  With  numerous,  wide- 
extende^  branches.^  1831  James  Philip  Aug.  xxxviii, 
Gazing  over  the  wide-extended  view.  1889  F.  Cowper 
Captain  0/  Wight  34  The  *wide-extending  view,  over 
broad  pasture  and  swelling  down,  i860  Longf.  Wayside 
Inn  I.  K.  Ola/  v.  ii,  The  *wide-flung  door,  a  1721 
Sheffield  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Wks.  (1753)  I.  71  The  *wide- 
gaping  gulph.  1728-46  Thomson  Spring  ^6  Such  themes 
as  these  the  rural  Maro  sung  To  *wide-imperial  Rome. 
i86s  Tvlor  Early  Hist.  Man.  ix.  258  The  common  notion 
..has  strong  and  *wide-lying  evidence  in  its  favour.  185a 
Tennyson  in  Ld.  T.  Mem.  (1897)  I.  357  Looking  at  me  with 
such  apparently  earnest,  *wide-open  eyes.  1877  Black 
Green  Past.  i.  9  They,  .drew  up  in  front  of  the  wide-open 
door.  x864SKEATtr.  Uhland*sSongs,eXc.%(x^Yxorci  Heav'n's 
*wide-opened  portals.  1876  *  Ouida  '  Winler  City  xii.  She 
could  only  look  at  him  with  wide-opened  eyes.  1816  Edin. 
Rev.  Sept.  i8a  This*wide-ranging  Intellect  was  illuminated 
by  the  brightest  Fancy.  1856  Grote  Greece  11.  xciv.  XII.  346 
The  . .  powerful,  and  *wide-reaching  impression.  1726-46 
Thomson  Winter  996  The  *wide-resounding  plain.  1805 
Montgomery  Ocean  i,  Thou  *wide-rolltng  Ocean,  all  hail  1 
1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iii.  iv.  Captains ^^s  As. .the 
Grass.. Fals  at  the  Foot  of  the  *wide-straddling  Mower. 
1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  11.  iv.  82  All  *wide-stretched  Honors, 
that  pertaine..Vnto  the  Crowne  of  France.  1742  Young 
Nt.  Th.  vir.  747  The  wide  stretcht  realm  of  intellectual  woe. 
1726-46  Thomson  Winter  951  "Wide-stretching  from  these 
shores... A  huge  neglected  empire.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  jPd!«, 
Der.  Ixix,  Wide-stretching  purposes.  1674  Milton  P.  L, 
(ed.  2)  XI.  487  *VVide  wasting  Pestilence,  18x4  Words w. 
Ode^ '  When  the  soft  hand  of  sleep  '  145  Wide-wasting  Time. 
1816  Shelley  There  is  no7vork^Z  The  *wide- winding  caves. 
^1876  M.  Collins  Pen  Sketches  (1879)  I'-  231  O'er  earth's 
wide-winding  ways.  _  1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  i.  v.  241 
His  yet  *wide-yawning  lips.  1598  Ibid.  11.  ii.  iv.  591  Wide- 
yawning  Gulfs, 

tWide,  V,  Obs.  [f.  Wide  a.;  cf.  ON.  vl5a\ 
OE.  ividian  app,  did  not  survive,]  trans.  To 
make  wide  or  wider  :  =  Widen  v.  2\  in  2nd  quot. 
to  set  widely  apart, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8233  pan  dide  t^e  king  tilward  Jiat  side 
t>at  orchiard  a!  for  to  wide,  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  in.  923 
And  wide  hem  so  that,  though  the  winde  him  shake.  No 
drope  of  oon  vntil  another  take,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
526/2  Wydyn,  or  make  wyde,  dilato. 

Wide,  Sc.  f.  Wade  v.  ;  var.  Wede  v.  Obs.  j  obs. 
f.  Weed. 

Wi'de  awa'ke,  cif^j-  phr.,  wi'de-awake,  a. 

and  sh.  [Wide  adv.  +  Awake  pred.  a.  ;  pre- 
dicatively,  (usually)  as  two  words;  attributively, 
as  one,  with  hyphen,  or  occas.  without,  esp.  in 
senses  A.  3,  B.  i,  2.] 

A.  adj.  (or  adj.  phr.)  1.  Awake  with  the  eyes 
wide  open  ;  fully  awake.     (Usually /r^rt^.) 

1818  Shelley  Julian  392,  I.. Will  lie  and  watch  ye  from 
my  winding-sheet — Thus.,  wide  awake  tho'  dead  [etc.]. 
X820  [see  \whKF.pred.  a.  i].  1840  Dickens  Old  Cur.  Shop 
xxxix.  The  baby,  who  was  dreadfully  wide  awake.  1888 
BuRGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  I.  iii.  355  He  always  knew  what 
the  Sermon  had  been  about,— better  than  many  who  boasted 
that  they  had  kept,  wide  awake. 

2.  Jig.  Thoroughly  vigilant  or  on  the  alert ;  fully 
aware  of  what  is  going  on,  or  of  what  it  is  best  to 


WIDELY. 

do ;  intellectually  keen,  sharp-witted,  knowing. 
colloq.  (orig.  slang). 

Rarely  const  to  (cf.  Awake  pred.  a.  2  b). 

1833  Q.  Rev.  July  413  In  the  language  of  the  turf,  his 
grace  was  'wide  awake'.  1835  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Mr. 
Watkins  Tottle  ii,  Our  governor's  wide  awake,  he  is... He 
knows  what's  o'clock.  1857  Trollope  Barchester  T.  xxxviii, 
Mr.  Slope  ..  was  wide  awake  to  what  he  hoped  was  his 
coming  opportunity.  1906  Spectator  18  Aug.  222/2  Foreign 
capitalists  will  not  advance  it. .still  less  would  the  very 
wideawake  Chinese  merchant. 

3.  Applied  jocularly  to  a  soft  felt  hat  with  broad 
brim  and  low  crown  :  said  to  have  been  punningly 
so  named  as  not  having  a  *nap\  Now  usually 
absol.  as  sb.  (B.  i). 

1841  [W.  J.  Neale]  Paul  Periwinkle  \.  viii,  Jonathan 
replied,  that  his  hat  was  like  himself— wide  awake.  1861 
niustr.  Lond.  News -i^  Feb.  168/2  Mr.  Hubbard  ..  wears 
a  *  wide  awake  *  hat,  which  is  a  novelty  in  the  House.  1891 
F.  W.  Maude  Merciful  Divorce  iii.  25  Half  a  dozen  young 
men  in  long  covert  coats,  loose  breeches  and  gaiters,  and 
wideawake  hats. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  *  wide-awake '  hat :  see  A.  3. 
X837  Howitt  Rur.  Life  11.  iii.  (1862)  117  Such  is  the  farm- 
servant,  whether  you  see  him  in , .  his  straw-hat,  or  his  wide, 
awake,  1849  J.  Forbes  Phys.  Hoi.  i.  (1850)  9  No  covering 
for  the  head  can  compete  with  the  thin  small-crowned  broad- 
brimmed  beavers  now  known  by  the  name  of  wide-awakes. 
X894  Conan  Doyle  Mem.  Sherlock  Holmes  35  He.. carried 
a  brown  wide-awake  in  bis  hand. 

2.  A  sailors'  name  for  the  Sooty  Tern  {Sterna 
fuliginosa  and  allied  species),  from  its  cry.     Also 

attrib.  in  wide-awake  fair,  a  name  for  the  assem- 
blage of  these  birds  on  the  island  of  Ascension  at 
the  breeding  season, 

i88x  Standard  12  Aug.  5/a  It  \sc.  AscensionJ  nurtures 
nothing  save  turtle  and  wideawakes.  1896  Newton  Did. 
Birds  1039  These  crowd  at  certain  seasons  in  innumerable 
multitude  to  certain  suitable  islands,  where  they  breed,  and 
the  wonderful  assemblage  at  present  known  as  '  Wide-awake 
fair*  on  the  island  of  Ascension  has  been.. described  from, 
very  ancient  times. 

3.  A  *  wide-awake'  person  (see  A.  2).  nonce-use, 

1890  C.  Martyn  W,  Phillips,  Agitator  122  A  circle  of 
wide-awakes  meeting  at  irregular  intervals  under  the  name 
of  '  The  Friends '. 

Hence  Wlde-awa*lceness,  the  state,  or  character, 
of  being  wide  awake  (usually  in  sense  A.  2).  Also 
(bad  formations,  due  to  association  with  other 
words)  Wide-awakeativeness,  -awakedness, 
-awakefulness,  in  same  sense. 

1859  S,  Brooks  Gordian  Knot  xvii,  Work  that  requires 
..great  *wideawakeativeness,  and  great  industry.  x88a 
Besant  All  Sorts  viii,  He  felt  inclined.,  to  slap  himself  on 
the  back  for  *wide-awakedness  of  the  rarest  kind.  i8sx 
Eraser's  Mag.  XLIV.  140  An  expression  of  unutterable 
self-conceit  and  conscious  *wide-awakefulness.  1887  Miss 
Betham-Edwards  Next  of  Kin  Wanted  v,  They  sharpen 
each  other's  wits,  and  worry  each  other  into  a  proper  state 
of  wideawake  fulness.  1865  Lowell  Ess.,  Scotch  the  Snake 
Wks.  1890  V.  245  *Wide.awakeness  of  temperament.  x886 
Stubbs  Lect.  Med.  ^  Mod.  Hist.  vi.  123  There  was  some- 
thing, .besides  the  literary  wideawakeness  of  Henry.. that 
made  England,  .a  centre  of  literary  activity. 

Widely  (wai'dli),  adv.    p.  Wide  a.  ■¥  -lt  2.] 

Commonly  hyphened  to  a  following  ppl.  or  other  adj.  when 
preceding  its  sb, :  cf.  Deeply  adv.  7,  Highly  adv.  6. 

1.  Over  or  through  a  wide  space  or  region ;  in 
or  to  various  places ;  extensively. 

1697  DRYDEN.^«flj  I.  559  Her.  .dishevel'd  Hair,,  .widely 
spread  Ambrosial  Scents  around.  1697  —  Virg.  Georgia  iv. 
768  Where  he  leap'd,  the  Waves  in  Circles  widely  spread. 
X748  Thomson  Cast.  Indol.  i.  xxxi,  All  the  widely-silent 
places  round.  1802  R.  Warner  Tour  Northern  Counties 
II.  289  Ornamenting  the  widely-extended  carpet  of  green 
with  occasional  spots  of  the  most  brilliant  white.  1855 
Orr*s  Circ.  Sci.,  Inorg.  Nat.  83  The  coal  measures.. are 
widely  distributed  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
in  Belgium,  France,  and  Spain  ;  in  many  parts  of  Western 
Germany  [etc.].  X883  Keane  in  Nature  i  Mar.  410/1  This 
widely- ramifying  family. 

2.  Over  a  wide  range  ;  among  a  large  number  or 
variety  of  persons  ;  in  relation  to  many  or  various 
things,  subjects,  cases,  etc. ;  extensively. 

X69S  Ld.  Preston  Boeth.  11.  85  For  though  his  Fame  doth 
widely  fly,. .At  last  the  mighty  thing  mu.st  die.  axjrxS 
Prior  Ode  to  Queen  ii,  When  bright  Eliza  rul'd  Britannia's 
State,  Widely  distributing  Her  high  Commands.  1834  Lvte 
Hymny  ''Praise,  viy  soul,  the  King  of  heaven^  iii.  Praise 
Him,  praise  Him,  Widely  as  His  mercy  flows.  1836  Dickeks 
Sk.  Boz,  /Vrj/^il/rtj',  The  widely-spread  taste  for  register, 
stoves.  1849  Macailav  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  33  Viscount 
Mordaunt,  widely  renowned,  many  years  later,  as  Earl  of 
Peterborough.  Ibid.  122  One  tract,  .was  widely  circulated 
in 'manuscript.  1862  Burton  Bk,  Hunter  (1863)  12  The 
drunken  laird  and  the  widely  tolerant  wife.  1915  W.  C. 
Allen  Gosp.  St.  Mark  67  The  Semitic  word.. is  used  very 
widely  of  seas,  lakes,  and  even  rivers. 

3.  With  (at,  by)  a  wide  interval  or  intervals  (of 
space  or  time)  ;  far,  far  apart ;  to  a  great  or  con- 
siderable width. 

X663  Patrick  Parah.  Pilgr.  xxiii.  (1687)  240  Two  Hills., 
which  were. .very  widely  distant  the  one  from  the  other. 
1697  Drvden  y£"«m  III.  927  We.  .widely  shun  the  Lilybzean 
Strand,  Unsafe,  for  secret  Rocks,  and  moving  Sand.  _  1779 
j1//rrt?r  No.  13  f  7  The  poetical  productions  of  widely-distant 
periods  of  society.  1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  xlviii.  Those 
widely  .staring  eyes ..  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness. 
i860  Wraxall  Life  in  Sea  \.  24  Widely-extended  jaws. 
187s  Whitney  Life  Lan^.  ix.  157  Widely-sundered  castes 
and  classes.  [1879  Sweet  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  465  In  loud 
declamation ..  the  mouth  is  naturally  opened  widelier.    zSgo 


WIDE-MOUTH. 


Ill 


WIDE-WATEEED. 


*R,  Boldrewood'  Col.  Reformer  xy\\\y  Through  the  widely- 
opened  gateways. 

^'  fiS-  To  a  large  extent,  greatly,  very  much, 
extremely,  '  far ' ;  esp.  f  {a)  so  as  to  be  *  wide  of 
the  mark*,  with  large  deviation  from  accuracy,  as 
in  widely  mistaken  ;  {p)  so  as  to  be  far  apart  in 
nature,  character,  amount,  etc.,  as  in  widely  differ- 
ent ^  to  differ  widely. 

1688  BuNYAN  Heavenly  Footmofi  (1886)  154  Alas,  thou  art 
widely  mistaken  !  1705  Berkeley  Commonpl.  Bk.  Wks. 
1871  IV.  459  Malbranch.. differs  widely  from  me.  1802 
Maria  Edgeworth  Moral  7".,  Forester  vlii,  Negligence 
and  inhumanity  are  widely  different.  1821  Scott  Keniltv. 
viii,  She  must  indeed  be  widely  changed  from  what  she  once 
was,  1880  Geikik  Fhys.  Geog.  iv,  243  The  proportion  of 
mineral  matter.. differs  widely  in  different  springs, 

f  5.  With  *  latitude'  of  conduct,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  propriety,  uncivilly :  cf.  Wide  a.  1 1  a. 
Obs.  rare~\ 

1666  Pepys  Diary  6  Aug.,  My  Lord,  .did  treat  her.  .very 
widely  and  ungenleely. 

"Wide-mouth  (wsi-dimaul?),  a.  rare,   =  next. 

1596  Sir  J.  Davies  Epigr,  xl,  The  wide-mouth  slave  Will 
eate  as  fast  as  be  will  utter  lies.  182a  Auction  Caial, 
Fonthill  Abbey  74  A  fine  wide-mouth  Jar, 

Wide-moutlied  (w3i-d,mauSd,  -mQuJ)t),  a, 

1.  a.  Of  a  person  or  animal ;  Having  a  wide 
mouth. 

i6n  CoTGR.,  DiahU  M  wrwj.-the  ouglie  wide-mouthed 
fish,  called,  the  sea  Frog,  Ibid.^  s.  v.  Fendu,  Bien  /endu 
de  gueuUy  wide-mouthed,  sparrow-mouthed.  1843  Tenny- 
son Codizia.  56  The  little  wide-mouth'd  heads  upon  the 
spout.  1854  A.  Adams  etc.  Alofi,  Nat,  Hist.  86  Wide- 
mouthed  Fishes  (Plagiostomi). 

b.  Of  a  vessel  or  receptacle:  Having  a  wide 
mouth  or  opening. 

x6ix  CoTGR.,  Mortier,  the  short,  and  wide-mouthed  peece 
of  Ordnance  called  a  Morter.  ^1711  Ken  Preparatives 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  92  Two  wide-mouth'd  Quivers  fill'd 
with  Store,  Of  deadly  Darts.  1769  Mrs.  Raffald  Engl. 
Hausekp-.: .  {iTjZ)  363  Put  your  gooseberries  into  wide- 
mouthed  bottles.  1847  LoNGP.  Ev.  i.  11.  52  The  wide- 
mouthed  fireplace.  x886  W \hche.\jl  Geol,  Talks  61  Another 
of  these  sea-bottom  fishes  hangs  like  an  open  wide-mouthed 
meal-bag. 

2.  Having  the  mouth  wide  open,  or  opening  the 
mouth  wide :  a.  for  utterance,  etc. ;  also  trans/, 
of  the  utterance;  sX^o  Jig,  speaking,  or  spoken, 
loudly  or  without  restraint, 

1593  CHtrrE  in  G.  Harvey's  Pierces  Sufer.  Gg  2  b,  Thy 
wydemouth'd . .  phrase , .  Aptly  hath  knowne  thine  Armory  to 
blase  In  termes  peculiar  vnto  none  but  thee.  1594  Nashe 
Unfort.  Trav,  L  4  b,  Murder  is  wjde-mouthd,  and  will  not 
l^t  God  rest  till  he  grant  reuenge.  1648  J,  Beaumont 
Psyche  xiri.  xcv^  His  wide-mouth'd  Blasphemies.  1664 
Butler  Hud.  11.  liL  384  His  Sonnets  charm'd  lb'  attentive 
Crowd,  By  wide-mouth'd  Mortal  iroul'd  aloud.  1667  Phil. 
Trans.  II.  603  Those  wide-mouthed  Lan,:;uages,  which  do 
remarkably  expose  to  the  Eye  the  Motions  of  the  Tongue, 
Lips,  Throat,  &c  1745  Cibbkr  in  Ayre  Mem.  Pope  II.  85 
lTiis..is  a  Scent,  tnat  those  wide-mouth'd  Hounds  the 
Daily-Paper  Critickscould  never  hit  off  I  1903  ^f.A.  P, 
XI.  137/1  Wis  lace  wide-eyed  and  wide-mouthed  in  a  voic©» 
less  panic. 

b.  for  swallowing:  Voracious,  devouring,  de- 
structive. 

1596  R.  LfiNCHE)  piella  etc  Fib,  That  wide-mouth'd 
time . .  shall  shut  his  iawes,  &  ne're  deuoure  thy  name.  1648 
\.  Beaumont  Psyche  iv.  Iv,  Here  wide-mouth'd  Luxury 
Might  gormandize  her  fill.  1887  Meredith  Phaethon  in 
Btulads  4-  P.  156  The  rage  of  the  havoc  wide-mouthed. 

Widen  (w3i*d*n),  v,    [f.  Wide  a,  +  -en  6.] 

1 1-  trans.  To  open  wide,  set  wide  open,  (Cf. 
Wide  a.  7.)  Obs,  rare. 

1607  Shaks.  C^r.  I,  !v.  44  So,  now  the  gates  are  ope:.  .*Tts 
for  the  followers  Fortune  widens  them,  Not  for  the  flyers. 
x6»7  Drayton  Aginconrt  cxi,  The  gates  thus  widen 'd.. 
Their  ample  entrance  to  the  English  gaue. 

2.  To  make  wide  or  wider :  =  Broaden  2.  a. 
/;/.  To  increase  the  width  or  spatial  extent  of. 

i66q  Staynred  Foriif.  8  You  may,, widen  the  Necks  of 
the  Gorges.  1694  tr.  Marten's  Voy.  Spitzbergen  in  Ace, 
Sev,  Late  Voy.  11.  127  A  piece  of  Board,  whereon  the  Dyers 
widen  or  stretch  their  Stockins.  178^  J.  Phillips  Treat. 
Inland  Nav.  45,  I  would  cleanse,  widen,  and  deepen  the 
river  Stort.  1818  (S.  Weston]  La  Scaz/a  3  Under  the  pave- 
ment., we  found  foundations  of  a  house  that  had  been 
probably  thrown  down  to  widen  the  road.  1856  Kanr 
Arctic  Expl.  II,  xiv.  148  These  split-off  lines  of  ice  were 
evidently  in  motion.. widening  their  fis^ure:^  X9S9  Fngt, 
Rev.  July  26  An  outsweep  of  the  left  flanking  hedge, 
widenin:;;  the  path  for  a  few  feet. 

b.  fig.  To  increase  the  magnitude  or  range  of ; 
to  extend. 

1671  Stillingfu  Serm.  Matt.  xxi.  43  Wks.  1710  I.  119, 
I  speak  not  these  things  to  widen  our  differences,  or  increase 
our  animosities.  1675  Essex  Papers  (Camden  1913)  2a 
Parliament  is  like  to  sitt  longer,  .for  ye  differences  between 
ye  houses  are  so  widened,  1748  Richardson  C/ar/«a  (1768) 
III.  45  Ought  I  to  widen  my  error  by  obstinacy  and  resent- 
ment ?  i8ia  Landor  Ct.  Julian  \.  i,  To. .  Widen  the  solitudo 
of  lonely  sighs.  1842  Tennyson  Lockstey  Hall  138  The 
thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  with  the  process  of  the  suns. 
1870  Rock  Text.  Fnbr.  iv.  (1876)  33  The  word  diaper 
became  widened  in  its  meaning.  1885  Manck.  Exam. 
lajuly  5/5  The  society  is  widening  its  scheme  of  operations. 

3.  intr.  To  become  wide  or  wider :  =  Bboaden 
V,  \.    a.  ///. 

1709  Steele  Tatter  No.  118  P  10  An  Extinguisher,  with 
a  little  Knob  at  the  upper  End,  and  widening  downward. 
i8o«  Playfair  lllustr.  Hutton,  The.  404  Of  a  very  uniform 
breadth  except  that  at  each  end  it  widens  considerably. 


1853  Kane  Grtnnell  Exp,  xii.  (1856)  8g  The  aperture,  at 
first  a  mere  crack,  widened  to  a  couple  of  feet.  1877  Hux- 
ley Physiogr,  xi.  174  The  current  widens,  and  its  speed  is 
slackened.  1920  Sat.  Westtn.  Gaz.  22  May  9/1  The  stream- 
let widens  into  a  pond. 

1650  E.  Williams  Virgo  Triumphans  B  2  b,  A  reall 
quarrell  widening.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  11.  xi.  §  11 
That.. difference  [between  brutes  and  men].. which  at  last 
widens  to  so  vast  a  distance.  1760-a  Golusm.  Cit.  W.  xcii, 
His  wishes  now  rise  one  step  above  his  station  ; . .  his  pros- 
pects widen  as  he  ascends.  1848  Dickens  Domtey  xUil, 
Florence ..  observed  the  estrangement  between  her  father 
and  Edith,  and  saw  it  widen  more  and  more.  1866  J,  Mar- 
TiNEAU  Ess.  I.  169  These  questions  deepen  and  widen  under 
our  hand. 

Hence  Widened  (-d*nd)///.  a.,  "Widening  vbl, 
sb.  (also  concr,)  and  ppl.  a. ;  also  Widener,  one 
who  or  that  which  widens  ;  an  apparatus  for  widen- 
ing something,  spec,  a  drill  constructed  to  bore  a 
hole  of  greater  diameter  than  its  own, 

17S9  R.  Smith  Harmonics  (ed,  2)  181  If  anyslider  be 
drawn  back  again,  which  the  *widened  holes  will  permit, 
189a  Daily  News  6  Apr.  7/3  Good  dividends  and  a 
widened  market  for  the  shares.  190X  VVestm.  Gaz.  7  Oct. 
5/1  When  we  have  our  widened  line  system  completed,  it 
will  be  possible.. to  run  express  electric  trains  to  and  from 
Brighton.  1683  Snape  Anat.  Horse  iv,  xiv.  (1686)  172  The 
*Wideners  or  Dilaters  of  the  Chest  [sc.  muscles].  1908 
Daily  Chron.  21  Oct.  7/5  Then.. it  [sc,  the  glove]  is  ready 
for  the  dresser,  who  puts  it  into  shape  by  means  of  sticks 
and  wideners.  1569  in  Surrey  ^  Kent  Sezvers  Comm.  (1909) 
22  To  the  *wydnynge  of  the  Mouth  of  the  brydge  there  one 
foote  and  a  halfe.  x^%<^  Burton^  s  Diary  {,\%-iZ)  Vs.  zZi  If  your 
body  politic  be  mishapen  at  the  making,  the  widening  or 
straightening  of  it  will  not  help  it.  1677  Gilpin  Demonol. 
(1867)  i4gThe  widening  of  their  capacities.  1781  A.  Monro 
Compar.  Anat,  (ed.  5)  22  Respiration  being  chiefly  per- 
formed, .by  the  widening  of  the  chest.  1884  Manch.  Exam, 
29  SepL  5/3  The  deepening,  widening,  and  straightening  of 
the  rivers  Mersey  and  Irwell.  i8<>7  Mary  Kingslev  VW, 
Africa  562  We.. pass  by  a  widening  in  the  path.  1791 
Mackintosh  Vind.  Gallicx  Wks.  1846  III.  93  "Widening 
prospects  of  happiness.  1859  jEtHsosfBrzUany  x.  169 
Waking  a  series  of  widening  rings  on  the  surface  [of  the 
water],  1884  Church  Bacon  ix.  212  New  ideas  and  widening 
thoughts.  X913  W.  M.  Ramsay  Teaching  0/  Paul  xxiii, 
133  The  widening  gap  that  intervenes. 

t  Widen,  adv.  Obs.  Also  3  wideue,  4  wydene. 
[OE.  wldan^  f.  wld  Wide  a.  Cf.  OHG.  witenoy 
MHG.  wUen{e,  also  wUenan.l  In  OE.,  from  far ; 
in  ME.,  widely,  far  and  wide. 

93a,  c  iso5[see  Siden].  triooo  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipt.  (1845) 
III,  315  He  his  witan  widan  ^esomnod  b£efde._  ciaos  Lav. 
112  Eneas  }>e  due  mid  his  driht  folcke  widen  twalken  jend 
bt  wide  water,  /bid.  161  t*  word . .  "Ji  was  widene  cu3.  136a 
Langl.  p.  pi.' a.  Prol.  4  In  Habite  of  an  Hermite,  .Wende 
I  wydene  In  J?is  world  wondres  to  here. 

Wideuess  (waidnes).  Forms  :  see  Wide  a. ; 
also  (with  normal  shortening  of  the  stem-vowel) 
6-7  widnesse,  7  (9  diaL)  widness.  [OE.  widnes, 
f.  Wide  a,  +  -nes3.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
wide,  in  various  senses :  and  derived  uses.  Now 
generally  replaced  by  Width. 

1,  Large  extension,  vastness,  spaciousness. 

In  late  use  only  as  transf.  from  3, 

aiaas  St.  Marker.  17  pe  widnesse  of  Jje  world.  ^1320 
Cast.  Love  (ed.  Halliw.)  1764  Of  hevyn  he  may  i-se  Jje  wyd- 
nes.  The  feyreshepe  &  f>e  heynes.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De 
P.  R,  XIV.  Iv.  (1495)  Fiij,  By  cause  of  wydnesse  therof  it 
\sc.  a  cave]  is  an  able  place  to  abyde  in.  1596  Spenser 
State  Irel,  93  Though  otherwise  the  widenes  of  the  moun- 
taine  pasturage  doe  reconipence  the  badnes  of  the  soyle. 
1740  CiBBER  Apol.  (1756)  I.  343  The  immoderate  wideness 
of  their  house.  1862  [see  5],  1883  Atnerican  VII.  55  He 
will  probably,  .muse  on  the  wideness  of  this  world. 

1 2,  Extent  from  side  to  side,  transverse  measure- 
ment (of  any  amount) ;  diameter,  breadth  ;  occas, 
extent  of  opening,  distance  apart,  Obs,  exc.  dial, 
(replaced  by  Width  i). 

c  1000  in  Anglia  XI.  9/27  paes  temples  laengc  waes  syxtis 
fsedma,  &  seo  widnes  wjes  twenti^  fae^jma,  &  his  heahnys 
waes  l>rity5  fs^ma.  c  looo  i^LFRic  Horn.  II.  578  pact  tempel 
waes.. on  widnysse  twenti^  fae5ma,  1340  Hampole  Pr, 
Consc.  7576  pat  clerkcs  calles  cristallyne,  pat  next  oboven 
\>e  sternwl  heven  es,  And  es  mare  pan  pat  of  wydenes. 
c  1380  WvcLiF  Set,  IVks.  II.  62  pei  maken  per  abitis  myche 
bo>e  in  widnesse  and  sidnesse.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden) 
39  The  seid  dore  to  be  maad  as  large  of  wydnesse  as  may  be. 
153s  Coverdale  Ezek.  x\.  11  He  measured  the  wydenesse 
oftne  dore :  which  was  x  cubites,  &  the  heyth  of  the  dore 
xiij  cubites.  1531  Recorde  Pathw.  Knovjl.  i.  v,  Open 
your  compasse  to  the  wydenes  of  those  ij.  new  prickes. 
1618  M.  Baret  Hipfon,  20  His  legges  must  carry  such  an 
equi-distance  in  widenesse  that  they  may  describe  two 
parallel  lines  in  their  motions.  1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  604 
i'o  every  Vowel  belongs  a  pecuHar  dimension  of  Wideness 
in  the  Mouth.  1669  Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag.  v,  xii.  59 
The  difference,  .is  the  just  wideness  of  the  Chamber.  1688 
Holme  Armoury  111.  vii.  309/1  They  are  of  severall  wid- 
nesses.  I7a6  'Svj in  Gulliver  ui.  i,  A  small  creek  about  three 
times  the  wideness  of  my  canoe.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  in, 
viii.  379  By  the  great  wideness  of  his  ports  he  could  traverse 
almost  all  his  guns  upon  the  enemy.  1756  Mrs.  Calder- 
wooi>  in  Cottneis  Collect.  (Maitland  Club)  132  A  long-bodied 
narrow  cart,  that  just  holds  two  to  sit  in  the  wideness.  1765 
A.  Dickson  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  195  The  furrow  that  the 
plough  makes,  will  l^,  below,  equal  in  wideness  to  B  C, 
and,  above,  to  N  D. 

f  b.  Size  or  amount  generally  (of  spatial  measure- 
ment, or  of  time).     Obs,  rare. 

1657  W.  Rand  Ir.  GassendVs  Life  Peiresc  i.  134  The 
Romans,  .ordained  that  their  Congius  (or  Gallon)  should  be 
in  widnesse  half  a  Cubick  foot.    1699  Bentlsy  Phal.  six 


It  still  leaves  his  Age  undetermined,  within  the  wideness  of 
XXX X  years, 

3.  Great  extent  from  side  to  side ;  large  trans- 
verse measurement :  opp.  to  narrowness, 

a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  48  b,  Therfore  was 
erected  an  Arche  of  widnes  at  the  tournelles  be^yde  the 
strete.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I. 
46  Quhais  Wydnes  of  his  banes  and  gretnes  teiches  that  he 
was  xiiii.  fute  lang.  i6za  Callis  Stat.  Seivcrs  (1647)  82 
Widenessand  shallowness  of  the,, Streams.  ^1700  Evelyn 
Diary  10  July  1656,  The  stair-case  of  extraordinary  wid- 
nesse. 1794  G,  Adams  Nat.  f^  Exp.  Philos.  III.  xxxv. 
436  The  wideness  or  narrowness  of  the  pump.  1828  Craven 
Gloss,,  IVidness,  width.  1841  Civil  Engin.  ^  Arch.  Jml. 
IV.  195/1  The  wideness  of  their  mouths  gives  them  a  firm 
seat  in  the  gallery. 

4.  In  ^«a^2- concrete  uses.  a.  (from  i .)  A  wide 
space  or  region ;  (large)  extent,  (vast)  expanse : 
=  Width  3. 

'535  Coverdale  Isa.  viii.  8  He  shal  fyl  also  the  wydenesse 
of  thy  londe  with  his  brode  wynges.  1585  Fetherstone  tr. 
Calvin  on  Acts  xvi.  6  In  that  confused  widenesse  God 
beckened  vnto  him.. how  far  he  would  haue  him  goe,  or 
whitlier.  c  1586  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps.  xcvi.  vi.  Sea  and  all 
thy  widenesse  yieldeth.  1681  Whole  Duty  of  Nations  14 
A  Nation,  .is  a  part  of  Mankind  canton'd,.from  the  whole 
world,  and  the  wideness  of  that.  1844  Kinglake  Eothen 
xvii,  To  stand  thus  alone  in  the  wideness  of  Asia.  1849 
Lytton  K.  Arthur  xt.  cxxxii.  Lost  in  the  wideness  of  the 
weltering  Sea.  1918  A.  ME^iziES  Study  of  Calvin  88  To  get 
a  view  far  out  over  the  '  wideness  of  the  sea  *. 

t  b.  (from  2  or  3.)     Opening,  aperture.  Obs. 

1585  HiGiNS  yunius'  Nomencl.  213/2  Hypothyrum,  . .  the 
wide  opening  or  open  widenes  of  the  doore.  Ibid.  443/1 
Vulneris  os, . .  the  mouth,  opening,  or  widenesse  of  a  wound. 
i6ia  Drayton  Poly.olb.  xiii.  215  To  close  the  wideness  of 
a  wound. 

5.  fig.  Largeness  of  range,  extensiveness ;  rela- 
tion to  a  great  number  of  persons,  things,  cases, 
etc. ;  wide  reach  or  applicability.  In  quot.  1551, 
Extent  of  meaning,  *  extension  *. 

1551  T.  Wilson  Logike  E  iij  b.  The  diuision ..  ought  to  be 
made  with  twoo  contrary  differences,  fully  containyng  in 
them  self  the  whole  cumpasse  or  widenes  of  the  generall 
worde.  :x649E.  Reynolds  Hosea'xu  87  The  puritie,  spiritual- 
nesse,  and  widenesse  of  that  Law  which  they  have  sworne 
unto,  c  1801  J.  Foster  in  Life  ^  Corr.  (1 846)  I.  225  A  wide- 
ness of  compass  without  solidity  and  exactness.  186s  Faber 
Hymn^ '  Souls  of  men  I  tvhy  will  ye  scatter '  iv,  There's 
a  wideness  in  (jod's  mercy,  Like  the  wideness  of  the  sea. 
1865  Kingsley  Here^v.  xii,  The  merest  varnish  of  Roman 
culture  had  given.. a  wideness  of  range  to  their  thoughts. 

Wider,  comp.  of  Wide  a»  and  adv. ;  obs.  f. 
Whitheb,  Wither. 

Wide-spread  (w3i*d,spre'd :  stress  van),  a, 
(Also  as  one  word,  without  hyphen.)  [f.  Wide 
adv,  +  spreadj  pa,  pple.  of  Spread  z/.]  Spread 
widely  {lit.  nn^fig,). 

1.  Extended  over  or  occupying  a  wide  space; 
broad  in  spatial  extent. 

173s  SoMERviLLECAoj-tf  1.250  Strait  Hams,  and  wide-spread 
Thighs.  1816  WoBDSw.  Ode,  *  IVho  rises  on  the  banks  of 
Seine '  4  How  sweet  to  rest  her  wide-spread  wings  beneath  1 
1863  A.  C.  Ramsay  Phys.  Geog.  124  On  the  western  parts  of 
the  Weald,,  .there  are  some  very  wide-spread  heaths.  1878 
Hardy  Ret.  Native  i.  iii,  A  wide-spread  woman  whose 
stays  creaked  like  shoes  whenever  she  stooped  or  turned. 

2.  Distributed  over  a  wide  region ;  occurring  in 
many  places  or  among  many  persons ;  extensively 
or  generally  diffused. 

1705  Berkeley  Commonpl.  Bk.  Wks.  1871  IV.  434  The 
vast,  wide-spread,  universal  cause  of  our  mistakes.  1837  Car- 
LYLK  Fr,  Rev.  I.  i.  ii.  The  cardinal  symptom  of  the  whole 
wide-spread  malady.  i849Macaulay/^k^  Eng.  i.  1. 11  The 
Danish  and  Saxon  tongues,  both  dialects  of  one  widespread 
language,  were  blended  together.  1880  Wallace  Isl.  Life 
29  'the  relics  of  once  widespread  types.  1913  R.  Lucas  Ld, 
North  II.  112  The  demand  for  economical  reform  was.. 
widespread. 

So  (irreg.)  Wlde-spreaded  a,  rare, 

i8ax  Keats  Lamia  i.  354  The  wide-spreaded  night  above 
her  towers. 

Wide-spreading  (wai-dispre-dir) :  stressvar.), 
a.  [f.  Wide  adv.  -f  Spreading  ///.  a.]  Spreading 
widely  {lit.  and^^.). 

1.  Extending  over  or  occupying  a  wide  space; 
nearly  *=  prec.  i. 

1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  i.  iii.  222  Wide-spreading 
Plains,  open  and  spacious  Fields.  1743  Francis  tr.  Hor.^ 
Odes  1.  xvii.  5  The  vales,  wide-spreading  round  The  sloping 
hills.  1809-xx  Combe  Syntax  xvii.  184  Beneath  an  oaks 
wide -spreading  shade.  1850  R.  G.  Gumming  Hunter's  Life 
S.  Afr,  (1902)  57/2  A  number  of  caitle.  .came  to  drink  at 
the  pit.  Some  of  these  carried  enormous  wide-spreading 
horns.  x86i  Spencer  First  Princ.  n.  xvi.  §  131  (1875)  367 
Wide-spreading  marine  currents.  1909  E.  H.  Burton  Bp. 
Challoner  II.  278  One  old  wide-spreading  cedar. 

2.  Extending  to,  reaching,  or  affecting  many 
places  or  persons;  extensive  in  effect;  far-reaching  ; 
nearly  =  prec,  3. 

1766  Complete  Farmer  s.  v.  Thistle  7  K  4/1  To  prevent 
the  wide-spreading  mischiefs  occasioned  by  the  seeding  of 
this  pernicious  weed.  1833  Newman  Arians  in.  i.  (^876) 
241  That  wide-spreading  Association,  of  which  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel  was  the  uniting  and  animating  principle.  Wt% 
in  Westm.  Gaz.  (1903)  i  July  2/3  The  wide-spreadmg  dis- 
tress  of  the  working-classes.  1901  Words  of  Eyewitness 
336  Kindliness,  not  httle  but  vast,  widespread ing. 

wide-watered  (wai'diw^-taid :  stress  var.), a. 
[Parasynthetic  f.  wide  water  (Wide  a.  -h  Water 
sb.)  +  -ED  ii,  or  f.  Wide  adv,  +  Watered  ///.  a.] 


WIDE-WHERE. 

Having  a  wide  expanse  of  water  ;  watered  over  a 
wide  extent ;  bordered  or  traversed  by  wide  waters. 
x63«  Milton  PfHseros<y  75, 1  hear  the  far-off  Curfeu  souik-I, 
Over  som  wide-water'd  shoar.  1718  Pope  //ta^  xv.  761 
Amidst  the  Plain  of  some  wide<water*d  Fen.  1749  G*  West 
U.  Pimiar,  Pythian  Odes  i.  xvii»  On  fair  Himera's  wide- 
water'd  shores.  Thy  sons  Dinomenes,  my  lyre  demand. 
1904  RiCKERT  Rtapcr  ix,  Low-lying,  wide-watered  Halta. 

Widowe^Widewor,  obs.  ff.  Widow,  Widower. 

tWide-where,  adv,  (also  as  two  words). 
Obs,  or  ran  arch.  Also  4  wyden  where,  [f. 
WiDB  (WiUKu)  Oiiv.  +  Whekk  adv,  Cf.  ON.  vi6ast 
hvar  in  most  places,  mostly.]  In  or  to  various 
places,  over  a  wide  region,  widely,  far  and  wide ; 
in  or  to  a  distant  place,  far  away, 

xiaa  O,  £.  Chr^n.  (Laud  MS.),  psersfter  comen  fcale  tacne 
widehwear  on  Englaland.  c  xaoo  Ormin  8943  Witt  hafenn 
sohht  te  widewhar  ice  &  ti  faderr  ba(>e.  xj..  Nort/urn 
FiLssiffm  (1913)  L  1242  i  As  pilate  stod  be  him  thore  His 
bouht  was  ful  wide  whore.  1368  Langi-  P.  PI.  A.  ix.  53  pus 
I  wente  wj'den  where  [v.rr.  wyde  where,  wide  whare]  Dowel 
to  seche.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  \\\\.  {P/t/le^us)  5  Quhene 
he  had.-goddis  worde  prechit  w\'d-quhare.  C1386  Chaucer 
ManofLaiv^s  7".  38  In  Surrye  whilom  dwelteacompaignye 
Of  chapmen.  .That  wyde  where  senten  hir  spicerye.  c  1450 
Mirour  Saluetcioun  (Roxb.)  98  The  feith  of  oure  lord  crist 
qiredde  wi'dewhere  day  be  day.  X470-85  Malory  Arthur 
tv.  ii.  340  My  name  is  sir  kay  the  seneschal  that  wyde  where 
is  knowen,  X513  Douglas  duet's  vii.  lii.  5  The  fame  thairof 
waUds  full  couth  Our  all  the  citeis  of  Italy  wydequhair. 
16..  Sir  Lanibrweil  6  in  Percy  Folio  MS.  (1867)  L  144 
With  him  he  bad  many  an  heire  As  he  had  else  many  a  whide 
where;  Of  his  round  table  they  were  Knights  ali.  xjjod 
C-  M.  Doughty  in  Academy  5  May  425/2  Fair  cbarapaiga 
Which  flower  of  broom  gilds  widewhere. 
^Widge.  ^''a/.  Obs,  Also  3  irreg.  wig.  [OE. 
wicg  =  OS.  ivigg^  ON.  vigg  :—  OTeut.  *wegjo7?i, 
t  iveg'  to  carry  (see  Way  sb,,  Weigh,  etc.).]  In 
OE.  (poetical)  a  steed ;  later,  a  beast  of  burden ; 
in  quot,  1553,  a  mare. 

For  the  specialization  of  meaning,  c£  F.  jununi  mare, 
from  'L.jKmentum  beast  of  burden. 

Beomiti/32i  £ewat  him  l>a  to  waroSe  wicge  ridan  l^esn 
HroSgares.  cxsoo  Triu.  Coll.  Horn.  8g  [He]  bed  hem 
bringen  a  wig  one  to  riden,  nofter  stede,  ne  palefrei,  ne  fair 
mule,  .he  sende  after  |?e  aire  unwur)?este  wig  one  to  riden, 
and  jbat  is  asse.  1553  Respnblica  iv.  iiL  1023  That  tyme 
chad  a  widge,  and  hir  vole. 

Widgeon,  wigeon  (wi-d.:5dn),  sb.  Forms :  6 
wegyon,  -ion,  wygeon,  wigion,  6-7  wigen, 
widgen,  -in,  7  -ine,  •widg(e)ing,  widgion,  6- 
wigeon,  7-  widgeon.    [Of  difficult  etymology. 

The  form  suggests  a  French  origin  (cf.  pigeon),  but  no 
appropriate  Fr.  forms  are  evidenced  as  early  as  the  English 
word  or  with  the  required  meaning ;  cf.  vigeon  a  West  Lidian 
duck  (1667  Du  Tertre,  Hist,  Gen,  des  Antilles  W.  277),  of 
which  there  is  a  nasalized  form  vingeon  (1)  widgeon  in 
Eastern  dial.,  (3)  a  duck  of  Madagascar  (1771  Diet,  de 
Trivoux)  J  beside  which  there  are  gingeon  *  sorte  de  canard 

5u'on  trouve  dans  les  grand es  Antilles'  (1833  Raymond 
'>ict.  Gin.\  and  Angevin  dial,  digeon  widgeon, 

F.  vigeon  and  It.  hibbio  wild  duck  have  been  referred  to 
L.  vJpio  kind  of  crane,  but  this  derivation  is  very  dubious. 
The  various  extant  forms  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  series 
of  formations  with  suffix  •io{nem')  on  parallel  onomatopceic 
bases,  //«-,  bia-^  viU',  diu-t  giu-  (cf.  Whew,  Wheweb).] 

1.  A  wild  duck  of  the  genus  Mareca,  esp.  M, 
penelope  of  Europe  and  northern  Asia ;  other  species 
are  M,  americana  of  N,  America  and  M,  sibtlatrix 
of  southern  S.  America.  (Collective  pi.  in  later 
tise  usually  widgeon  ;  cf.  teal^ 

iS«3  Rk.  Keruynge  in  Babees  Bk.  279  In  the  second  course 
..chekyns,  pygyons,  teeles,  wegyons,  mallardes.  1544 
Turner  Avium  Prxdp.  C  5,  Quum  multje  siiit  aues  aqua- 
tics anati  similes,  sed  ininores,  ut  sunt,  telse  uocatse  ah 
Anglis  Vuigene  &  pochardee.  1591  Harington  Orl.  Fur, 
Pref.,  At  my  Lord  Maiors  dinner  they  say  he  would  put  vp 
a  widgen  for  his  supper.  1604  E.  G[himstone]  tr.  D'Acosta's 
Hist,  Indies  iii.  xvi.  170  Great  numbers  of  wilde-duckes 
and  wigcns.  1653  Moufet  &  Bennet  Health's  hnprov. 
xiL  107  Teals  and  Widgins.. commonly,  .are  very  fat  and 
sweet  of  taste.  170?  Dampier  Voy,  HI.  75  Wigeon  and 
Teal  also  are  said  to  oe  in  &reat  plenty  here.  1774  Goldsm. 
Nat.  Hist.  {1776)  VI,  139  The  Lincolnshire  decoys.. prin- 
cipally contribute  to  supply  the  markets  of  London  with 
wild'fowl.  Ihe  number  of  ducks,  wigeon,  and  teal,  that 
are  sent  thither  is  amazing.  1788  Encycl.  Brit.  L  662/1 
The  American  wigeon.. is  rather  bigger  than  our  wigeon. 
1877  Black  Green  Past,  xl.  In  this  bountiful  and  beneficent 
land,  flowing  over  with  broiled  bluefish,  Carolina  widgeon, 
tetc.).  x886  Payne-Gallwey  Bk.  Duck  Deccys  17  A  Decoy. . 
by  means  of  which  wildfowl,  such  as  Wigeon,  Mallard, 
and  Teal,  are  caught  alive.  1901  Shooting  Times  22  June 
ai/2  On  Lough  Neagh,  the  wigeon  is  known  as  the  *  grass- 
wigeon*  or  the  'grass-duck'.  This  maybe  due  to  its  habit 
of  feeding  on  the  grassy  sward  along  the  shores, 

b.  Locally  applied   to  various  wild   ducks  of 
other  genera  :  see  quots. 

1668  Chableton  Onomast.  99  Anas  Fusca..i\i^  Red- 
headed Widgeon.  1676  Ray  (yUlughby's  Omith.  iii.  288 
The  Pochard  or  great  red.faeaded  Wigeon.  xttSs  Swainson 
Prov.  Names  Birds  155  In  Shropshire  every  species  of  wild 
duck,  with  the  exception  of  Anas  boscas,  is  called  wigeon. 
tB^lAoua»  Austral  Engl.,  IVidgeon,  the  common  English 
name  for  a  Duck  of  the  genus  Mareca,  extended  generally 
by  tportsmen  to  any  wild  duck,  x^x  Shooting  Times 
23  June  21/2  The  pochard  is  distingui.shed  by  the  name  of 
the,'  red-headed  wigeon '  or  *  stone  wigeon  \ 

+  2.  Applied  to  a  person,  in  allusion  to  the  sup- 
posed stupidity  of  the  bird  :  A  fool,  simpleton, 
ninny.     (Cf.  goose,  gull,  etc.)  Obs. 

i6xa  CuATMAN  Widow's  T.  \u  I  £  3  b,  Come  y'are  a 
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widgine.  1639  U.  Tayloh  (,V!a.ttr.V.)\  Divers  Craitree 
Ltd.  121,  1  [said  the  Poulterer's  wife)  call  him  Goose,  and 
Widging,  and  Dotrell,  and  Woodcock.  1647  Lilly  Chr. 
Astral,  cxxvili.  584  The  Native  will  prove  a  very  Asse  or 
Widgion.  1693  Humours  Town  93  fill  the  Widgeon  is 
Caught,  and  liis  Pocket  empty.  1741  Laval  Hist.  Re/. 
IV.  VIII.  985  Those  poor  iilly  Widgeons,  which  they  could 
convert. 

3.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  f  widgeon-lord  (see  2) ; 
■widgeon-grass,  -weed,  local  names  for  the  grass- 
wrack,  Zostera  marina. 

1611  Bbathwait  Time's  Curtain  drawn  G  3  b,  Here  lies 
a  Widgin-lord,  a  foot-cloth  Asse.  1878  Britten  &  Holland 
Piant-n.,  Widgeon-grass.  Zostera  marina^  L.  1912  '  Guy 
Thorne  '  Ct.  Accejitance  x,  The  '  mud  '  was  covered  with 
the  marsh  zostera,  or  widgeon-weed. 

Hence  f  Wldgfeon  v.  trans,  to  make  a  '  widgeon ' 
of,  befool,  cheat. 

a  1596  Sir  T.  More  I.  ii.  (Malone  Soc.)  256  Let  them  gull 
me.  wicjgen  me,  rooke  me,  foppe  me. 

Widifa:  see  WiDDiFUL. 

Widir,  obs.  f.  Whither. 

Widish,  (wai-cUJ),  a.  [f.  Wide  a.  +  -isui.] 
Somewhat  wide  (/it.  andy^.). 

In  first  two  quots.  used  atiz'i, 

c  1780  DucH.  Devonshire  in  Daily^  News  27  Oct.  6/5  His 
hair . .  flattish  at  top^frizzed  out  widish  on  each  side.  1828 
Trial  of  IV.  <5-  y.  Dyoit  20  The  man  walked  widish  and 
turned  his  toes  out.  1845  Ford  Hatidlik.  .Spain  11.  931  A 
widish  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  non-intervention.  1849 
R.  CuKzON,  Jr.  Vis.  Monast.  298  The . . rock . .  is  separated 
from  the  end  of  a  projecting  line  of  mountains  by  a  widish 
chasm.  1864  Carlvle  Fredk.  Gt.  xvi.  x.  (187a)  VL  254 
Kind  of  Manuscript  Newspaper.. which  seems  to  have  had 
a  widish  circulation. 

Widle :  see  Widdle  v?- 
Widness,  obs.  or  dial.  f.  Wideness  ;  Sc.  var. 
WoODNESa  Obs. 

Widou,  -ed :  see  Widow,  Widowhead. 

Widow  (widou),  shy  Forms  :  a.  i  widuwe, 
1-5  widewe,  wydewe,  i,  4  widwe,  3  {Orin.) 
widdwe,  3-6  widue,  4  widu  (pi.  widuen,  -uus, 
-us),  wydw,  //.  \ridos,  4-5  wydue,  wydwe, 
4-6  wydow(e,  .Jc.  widou,  4-7  widow6,5  wydew, 
wyddo,  widw,  5-6  wydo,  5  (6  &•.)  vidua,  6 
wyddow(e,  (vidoy),  Sc.  vidow,  -ou(e,  6-7  wid- 
dowe,  7-8  widdow,  9  dial,  or  milgar  widda, 
widder,  widdy,  4-  widow.  P.  i  weodewe, 
4  Sc.  wedoue,  vedo,  4-5  wedewe,  wedu,  4-6 
wedew,  wedow,  wedou,  5  wedw(e,  wedue, 
.5V.  wedeu,  wredaw,  5  (6  Sc")  wedo,  5—6  wedowe, 
weddow(e,  (6  wedoo,  .SV.  vedou,  weido,  gen. 
wedvis).  7.  I  wTidewe,  -uwe,  4  wodow,  4-5 
wodewe  (4  //.  -en,  -on).  [OE.  widewe,  widuwe, 
wuduwe  wk.  fern.  =  OFris.  widwe  (Fris.  weduwe, 
widewia, wudii), OS.  widowa{lAL,G., LG, wedewe, 
-uwe,  MDu.  weduwe,  -ewe,  Du.  weduw{e,  weeuw), 
OHG.wituwa,  -awa,(M.U.G.  witewe,  G.  wiltwe), 
Goth,  widuwd:  orig.  an  Indo-European  adj.  forma- 
tion *widhewo-,  -wd  on  the  base  widh-  to  be  empty, 
be  separated  (Skr.  vidh  to  be  destitute,  lack,  cf. 
L.  di-videre  to  divide)  ;  cf.  Skr.  vidhavd  widow, 
Pers.  beva,  Gr.  iii6(o%  unmarried  man,  L.  viditus 
bereft,  void,  widowed  (fern,  vidua  widow,  whence 
F.  veuve,  It.  vedova,  Sp.  viuda,  Pg.  viuva),  OPruss. 
widdewu,  OSl.  vldova  (Russ.  vdova),  W.  gwedw, 
Oil.  fedb,  Com\i\i  guedeu.'] 

1.  A  woman  whose  husband  is  dead  (and  who  has 
not  married  again);  a  wife  bereaved  of  her  husband. 

Hempen  widow,  see  Hempen  o,  i  b. 

o.  c  825  Vesp.  Ps,  cviii[i].  9  Sien  beam  his  asteapte  &  wif 
his  widwe.  c  iioo  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  D)  an.  975  [Hi] 
wydewan  bestry)>tan  oft  &  gelome.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  115 
He  seal  biwerian  widewan  and  steopbern.  CX200  Ormin 
7998  An  weppmann  &  an  widdwe.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  10  To 
nelpen  widewen  &  federlease  children,  c  1290  S.  Eng,  Leg. 
329/222  Ane  holie  wydewe.    a  1300  Cursor  M.  6787  Widues 

iGStt.  Wydw ;  Fair/,  widow ;  Trin.  widewe]  ne  barns  fader- 
es  Do  yee  na  wrang.  Ibid.  6793  Widus  sail  i  mak  your  wifes. 
X323  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  HiU{i<^a,)  i,  I,  Rose  Wrytell,  wydue, 
sumtyme  the  wyf  of  William  ffayrstede.  Clerk,  c  1380  Sir 
Ferumb,  5521  Many  a  wydewe  \pzx  was  mad,  And  many 
child  faderles.  C1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  313  Al  be  she 
mayde  or  wydwe  or  elles  wyf.  CX440  York  Myst.  xli.  61, 
I  haue  beyn  a  wyddo  this  threscore  yere.  c  X450  Mirk's 
Festial  32  A  wydow  l^at  bet  Drusyan,  lay  ded  on  here. 
X519-29  Lincoln  Wills  (1914)  \.  81,  I  Jane  scheflelde  of 
Croxby  vidoy.  1526  Tindalk  Matt,  xxiii.  14  Ye  devoure 
widdowes  houses.  —  Mark  xii.  43  This  povre  widowe  hath 
cast  moare  in,  then  all  they  which  have  caste  into  the  trea- 
sury. X533  Gau  Ricltt  Vny  (S.T.S.)  68  Christ  rasit  wp  ane 
vidoussone.  X540  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  r27  If  she  kepe 
her  widue.. or  if  she  forton  to  marie.  1596  Dalrymple  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  222  Nathir  soulde  a  Vidue 
be  compelled  a  thousand  pace  ouer  her  awne  dores  to  ansuer 
to  the  Lawes.  Ibid.  II.  340  Marie.. vidow  to  the  duik  of 
Longouaile.  x6o2  Shaks.  Ham.  in.  ii.  233  Both  heere,  and 
hence,  pursue  me  lasting  strife.  If  once  a  Widdow,  euer  I  be 
Wife.  1607  —  Cor.  II.  1.  196  The  'Widowes..And  Mothers 
that  lacke  Sonnes.  1684  Bunvan  Pilgr.  11.  i63  The  Cake 
that  the  Widdow  gave  to  the  Prophet.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <5- 
./^.xviii.  II.  7g  Constantia,  .remained  the  widow  of  the  van- 
quished Licinius.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xx.  Take  example 
Dy  your  father,  my  boy,  and  be  wery  careful  o'  widders. 
X877  Glh^EKt  Sorcerer  11,  No  saucy  minx  and  giddy..  But 
a  clean  and  tidy  widdy.  1897  Mary  Kingsley  IV.  A/rica 
466  In  Calabar,  .all  the  widows  of  a  dead  man  are  subjected 
to  ordeal. 


WIDOW. 

p.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxlv[i].  8  [9I  pa  elSeodiKan  ealle 
Drihten  lustum  healdeS,  and  lif  ^eofeci  weodewum  wencelum, 
he  hiom  wel  onfehS.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saifits  v.  {yohannes) 
226  pat  vedo  can  hym  mene.  Ibid.  xxi.  (Clement)  112  pis 
wedou.  C1380  Wyclif  IVks.  (i88o)  433  Wedewis  &  nedy 
men,  c  1400  Destr,  Troy  3481  Wyues  made  wedowj-s,  & 
wayiing  for  euer.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  Ixx,  Maydenes 
and  wedues.  1476  Exch.  Rolls  Scoi.^  Vlll.  544  note^  Till 
oure  pure  wedeu  and  beidwoman  Marioun  of  Corry.  Z500- 
20  Dunbar  Poems  xxxv.  34  Jonet  the  weido.  a  1533  Ld. 
Berners  Huon  Ix.  210  He  dystroyeth..wedous&orphelyns. 
1561  \V1N3KT  Cert.  Tractates  §  57  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  1. 112  5oung 
wedowis  quha  had  wowit  continence.  1583  Leg.  Bp,  St, 
Androis  281  The  sillie  wedew. 

y,  ^1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  ii.  37  Heo  wses  wudewe  o5 
feower  &  hundeahtatij  geara.  Ibid.  iv.  25  RIane?;a  wu- 
dewan  waeron  on  heUas  dajum,  1340  Ayenb.  48  pe  |>ridde 
[kind  of  adultery]  is  of  man  sengle  mid  wodewe  ot>er  aye- 
ward.  Ibid,  225  Wodewehod.  .is  a  slat  |>et  zaynte  paul 
prayzej)  moche  \>€i.  zayl>  to  wodewon  [etc.].  r  1440  Gesta 
Rom.  xUv,  172  (Harl.  MS.)i  iij-  wodewis  wer  I-left  bihinde. 

b.  Law.    King* s  widow,  see  quot.  1607. 

1540  Act  33  Hen.  VIII  c,  46.  §  25  Ihe  said  maister.. 
shaliiave  auctoritie  by  this  acte  to  survey  all  the  Kinges 
widowes-.that  have  maried  them  selfis  without  the  Kinges 
licence  ..  for  their  reasonable  fynes  to  be  made  to  the 
Kinges  use.  1607  Cowell  Interpr,  s.v.,  The  widow  of  the 
King,  or  the  Kings  widow.. is  that  widow,  which  after  her 
husbands  death  being  the  Kings  tenent  in  capite,  is  driuen 
to  recouer  her  Dower  by  a  writ  De  dote  nssigfianda. .  .It 
appeareth  that  other  common  Lords  haue  the  same  power 
ouer  their  widowes,  touching  their  consent,  in  their  mariage, 
that  the  King  liath. 

c.  Prefixed  as  a  title  to  the  name.  Now  chiefly 
dial,  or  vulgar. 

1576  FoxE  A.  4"  M.  (ed.  3)  1981/1  Widowe  Swayne.  16x0 
Shaks.  Temp.  n.  \.  76  Not  since  widdow  Dido's  time.  1636 
in  Parish  Bks.  St.  Julian's,  Shrewsbury  \.  20  (MS.)  Re- 
ceived for  a  Restall  of  Widdow  Crosse  6/8.  1818  Scott 
Hrt.  Midi,  viii,  The  Laird.,  was  ashamed  to  tax  too  highly 
the  miserable  means  of  support  which  remained  to  the 
widow  Butler.  1835  J.  Poole  .V^.  ^  Recoil.  \.  82  The  cold 
and  hot  baths  kept  by  Widow  Sniggerston,  No.  14,  Market 
Square.  188a  Mrs.  Riddell  Pr.  Wales's  Gard.'Party  ii, 
Once,  when  overtaken  by  a  thunder-storm,  she  sought  refuge 
in  widow  Harting's  cottage. 

d.  In  extended  sense  :  A  wife  separated  from  or 
deserted  by  her  husband  ;  esp.  in  coUoq.  or  dial. 
phr.  a  widow  bewitched.  Also  in  other  allusive 
uses :  see  quot.  1 908,  college  widow  s.  v.  College  sb, 
9  b,  Grass  widow. 

Z461  PastoH  Lett.  Suppl.  (1901)  74,  I  pray  you  socour  my 
wif,  for  she  is  wedow  yet  for  me,  1725  Bailey  Erasm. 
Colloq,  (1878)  I.  259  Divorc'd  from  your  Husband  ;  a  Widow, 
nay,  to  live,  a  Widow  bewiicht,  worse  than  a  Widow.  1863 
Mrs.  Gaskell  Syhn'a's  Lovers  xxxix,  Who'd  ha'  thought 
of  yo*r  husband,  him  as  was  so  slow  and  sure,.. making  a 
moonlight  flitting,  and  leaving  yo' to  be  a  widow  bewitched  ! 
Z901  '  Zack*  Dunstable  IVeir  283  Martha  Barnaby..was  a 
widdy  by  will,  her  man  bein'  friendly  to  furren  parts.  1908 
IVesim.  Gaz.  29  June  2/2  Has  Mr.  Balfour  never  heard  of 
the  Golf  Widow  ?  The  nusband  who  goes  away  for  a  week- 
end to  play  golf  may  improve  his  health,  hut  conceivably 
the  wife.. may  feel  it  rather  dull  and  lonely. 

e.  Eccl,  One  of  a  class  or  order  of  devout  or 
consecrated  widows  in  the  Early  Church  (see  Acts 
ix.  39,  41). 

Cf.  A^(»««a,  arwurl?e  w>'dwe  (iJ/^S".  .5tfrf/.7Jolf.  146  b,  f  1200). 

1572  T.  Cartwright  Repl.  IVhiifi/t  153  Although  there  is 
not  so  great  vse  of  these  widowes  with  vs,  as  there  was  in  those 
places  where  tlie  churches  were  first  founded,,  .yet.  .1  con- 
clude that  (if  such  may  be  gotten)  we  ought  also  to  kepe  that 
order  of  widowes  in  the  church  still.  1587  see  Widower'  a). 
1708  Bingham  Ofig.  Eccles.  11.  xxii.  315  The  Council  of 
Laodicea  in  the  Eastern  Church  had  forbidden  them  {sc. 
deaconesses]  under  the  Name  of  ancient  Widows  or  Gover- 
nesses. X709  J.  Johnson  Clergy-Man's  Vade  M.  11.  241  A 
Widow  or  Deaconess,  must,  according  to  St.  Paul,  be  Sixty. 
z86a  Bp.  Wordsworth  Hymn,  ^Hark  ike  sound  of  holy 
voices'  ii,  Saintly  Maiden,  godly  Matron,  Widows  who  have 
watch'd  to  prayer.  1884  Catholic  Diet.  611/2  The  Church 
recognised . .  several  classes  of  pious  women,  such  as  widows, 
deaconesses,  hospitallers,  Canonesses. 

f.  transf,  A  female  animal,  esp,  a  hen  bird, 
that  has  lost  its  mate. 

c  i2ao  Bestiary  706  If  hire  make  were  ded,  and  ^e  widue 
wore.     1821-2  [see  tvidozv  bird  in  4  a].     1878  Daily  Ne^vs 
36  Sept.  3/1  '  Widows  ',  alias  old  hens,  are  to  be  bought  at 
a  shilling  each. 
^.  Jig. 

c  1380  WvcLiF  Sel.  Wks.  IL  1 87  pe  Chirche,  J>at  is  wydowe 
for  p\f>  tyme.  c  1480  Henbyson  Orpheus  <?■  Eurydice  ^^$ 
For  than  gois  bakwart  to  the  syn  agayn  Oure  appetite,.. 
And  makis  reson  wedow  for  to  be.  1594  Sylvester  Elegies, 
Monodia  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  330/1  Soon  as  ever  the  bright 
season-stinter  Hath  left  her  widow  of  his  wonted  raies. 
1867  Lewes  Hist.  Philos.  (ed.  3)  IL  iii.  98  Bruno  wittily 
called  Oxford  the  widow  of  sound  learning— 'la  vedova  di 
buone  lettere  *. 

2.  a.  A  bird  of  the  subfamily  F/t/w/w*  :  =  Widow- 
bird.  Mourning  widow^  a  bird  of  the  genus  Colio- 
passer  belonging  to  this  subfamily,  b.  Collectors' 
name  for  a  geometrid  moth,  Cidaria  luctuaia  : 
also  mourning  widow,  C.  Mournful  or  mourning 
tvidowj  popular  names  of  certain  plants  with  dusky 
flowers ;  see  Mournful  5,  Mourning  ppL  a.  3. 

1747  Edwards  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  11.  86  The  Red-Breasted 
Long-Tailed  Finch.. from  Angola  in  Africa..  .A Gentleman, 
who  lately  arrived  from  Lisbon,  tells  me  the  Portuguese  call 
this  Bird  the  Widow,  from  its  Colour,  and  long  Train.  1796 
H.  Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Study  Nat.  (1799)  1.  287  In  the 
feathery  race,  the  widow,  the  cardinal.  &c. ..exhibit  much 
more  brilliant  colouring,  when  the  Sun  approaches  the 
Line.  1860-73  T.  R.  Jones  Casselfs  Bk.  Birds  1.  179  The 
Mourning  Widows  {Coliuspasscr). 


WIDOW. 

3.  Miscellaneous  colloq.  or  slang  uses.  a.  (See 
quot.  1 710,  and  cf.  widow^s  fire  in  5.)  b.  An 
extra  hand  dealt  to  the  table  in  certain  card-games, 

0.  The  widow :  champagne.  [From  *  Veuve  CU- 
quot ',  the  name  of  a  firm  of  wine  merchants.] 

1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  91.  3/1  Fire  expiring's  call'd 
a  Widow.  xZ^x  Hoffmann's  CycL  CarrfGaw/«  204  Whiskey 
Poker. . .  Five  cards  are.  .dealt  to  each  player,  with  an  extra 
hand,  known  as  '  the  widow '.  Xhe  elder  hand  may  either 
play  his  own  hand,  pass,  or  take  the  widow.  1899  Guy 
BooTHBY  y?^rf  RaVs  Dan.  xvii,  A  good  luncheon  and  a  pint 
of  the  Widow  to  wash  it  down. 

4.  Combinations,  a.  appositive  (=  that  is  a 
widow),  as  widow  childj  duchess,  lady,  viother, 
queen,  woman  (the  last  now  usually  arch,  or  dial.) ; 
(in  sense  i  f)  widow  bird,  turtle,  b.  attrib.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  widow  or  widowhood,  as  widow 
bed,  comfort,  dolour,  life,  night,  state  \  consisting 
of  widows,  as  widow-club.  C.  objective,  instru- 
mental, etc.,  as  widow-burning  (=  Suttee  3), 
-hunter,  "huntings  -maker,- making;  widow-cursed 
adj. ;  widow-like  adj.  and  adv.  d.  Special  Combs. : 
widow  ^churoh,  a  church  without  a  bishop  or 
pastor;  widow-duck,  a  species  of  tree-duck, 
Dendrocygna  viduata  ;  widow-finch  =  WiDOW- 
Biao ;  widow  flower  =  Mourning  widow  {b) 
(MoDKNiNG  ppLa.  3) :  cf.  2  c;  widow  moth  =a 
2  b  ;  widow  right,  that  part  of  a  deceased  hus- 
band's estate  to  which  a  widow  has  a  right.  See 
also  Widow-bird,  -wail. 

1650  Howell  GiraJ^'s  Rev,  Naples  T.  119  He  commanded 
, .  the  House  of  a  *widow-Baker  to  be  burnt.  i6oa  Marstom 
Antonio's  Rev.  in.  iv,  O  thou  cold  *widdowe  bed,  sometime 
thrice  blest,  By  the  warme  pressure  of  my  sleeping  lord. 
i8ai-s  Shelley  Chas,  /,  v.  4  A  *widow  bird  sat  mourning 
Upon  a  wintry  bough.  1856  Max  MUller  Chips  (1868)  II. 
34  The  custom  of  *widow-burning.    1856  Aytoun  Bothwell 

1.  X,  To  claim  the  band  of  Scotland's  Queen,  The  *widow- 
child  of  France,  a  1759  A.  Butler  Lives  0/ Saints  (1836)  I. 
J79  He  ..  recommends  himself  and  his  *widow.church  of 
Antioch  to  their  prayers.  1714  Addison  Sped,  Na  561  Pi 
A  certain  Female  Cabal.,  who  call  themselves  the  *  Widow- 
Club.  1595  Shaks.  John  iii.  iv.  105  My  faire  sonne,..My 
*  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrowes  cure.  1614  Sylvester 
Pari.  Verities  Royall -jby  Hundred  Laurels  never  *widow. 
curst.  1594  Shaks.  Rich,  III^  n.  li.  65  Our  fatherlesse  dis- 
tresse  was  left  vnmoan'd.  Your  *widdowKloIour,  likewise  be 
vnwcpt.  171X  Swift  Jnil,  to  Stella  8  Nov.,  The  "widow 
Duchess  will  not  stand  to  the  wilL  1885  Riverside  Nat, 
Hist.  (1888)  IV.  543  The  vida-finches»  often  called  "widow, 
finches.  188a  Garden  11  Mar.  155/3  The  purple  Scabious., 
is  known  in  some  places  by  the  name  of  the  "Widow  Flower, 
1714  Addisom  Spect.  No.  561  p  i  These  unhappy  gentlemen, 
who  are  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "widow- 
hunters.  1853  R-  S.  Surtees  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  i.  (1893)  8 
With  this  popular  sport  he  combined  the  diversion  of  *  widow- 
bunting.  1595  Shaks.  John  u.  i.  548  How  may  we  content 
This  "widdow  Lady?  1863  D.  G.  Mitchell  Sev.  Stor.,  My 
J^artn  of  Edgeruood  17  Another  letter,  from  a  widow  lady. 
i6a5  in  HalUw.  Lett.  Kings  En^.  (1846)  II.  236,  I  had  rather 
live  banished. .with  you,  than  live  a  sorrowful  "widow-life 
without  you.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  xii.  23  She  had  layd  her 
mournefult  stole  aside.  And  "wioow-like  sad  wimple  throwne 
away.  1706  Gardiner  tr.  Rapin's  Gardens  1.  351  Or 
Widowlike  beneath  a  sable  Veil,  Her  purest  Lawn  may 
artfully  conceal.  1747  Richardson  Clarissa  IV.  120  She 
wrote  such  a  widow-like  refusal.  x839-5a  Bailrv  Eestus 
439  This  bosom.. is  burning  for  thee,  though  thy  love  bo 
dead,  Widow-like,  on  her  lord's  death-bier.  1595  Shaks. 
yoAn  V,  ii.  17  It  grieues  my  soule,  That  I  must  draw  this 
mettle  from  mysideTobea  "widdow-maker.  1906  Kitlino 
Puck  of  Pook  s  Hill  67  What  is  a  woman  that  you  forsake 
her,. .To  go  with  the  old  grey  Widow-maker  \i.e.  the  sea]? 
1657  ToMLiNsoN  Renou's  Disp.  267  Mezereon  is  as  much  as 
viduifical,  or  'widow-making  Plant.  1819  Samouelle  En- 
tomol,  Contpend.  363  "Widow  moth,  axnxx  Ken  Hymns 
Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721 1. 99  The  Son  for  whom  his  "Widow- 
Mother  groan'd.  iSai  R.  Pollok  in  D.  Pollok  Life  iv.  (1843) 
87  A  small  house,  inhabited  bya  widow-motherand  an  only 
daughter.  ax^&  Sidnkv  Arcoilia  in.  v.  (1912)  379  O 
"widow-nights,  beare  witnes  with  me  of  the  difference.  1690 
LocKE  Govt.  %  123  Who  has  the  paternal  power  whilst  the 
•widow-queen  is  with  child?  15&9  :V.  Country  Wills  (Sur- 
tees 1912)  II.  55  After  the  "widowright  of  my  wief.  1617- 
18  Knaresb.  Wills  (Surtees)  II.  49  One  third  of  my  goodes, 
which  is  her  widdow  right.  1755  Joh>json,  To  VVidow^ 
v.a.  . .  2.  To  endow  with  a  widow-right.  1591-5  C'tess  Pem- 
broke Astrophel  11.  27  All  the  fields  do  waile  their  "widow 
state.  1615  Sylvester  BethnlitCs  Rescue  iv.  318  So,  on  the 
wither'd  SprayTlie  "Widow-TurllesigheshermournfuU  Lay, 
1649  Lovelace  Lucasta  etc.  99  Peason,  Chickens,  sawces 
high,  Pig  and  the  " Widdow- Venson-pye.  138a  Wyclip 
a  Sam.  xiv.  5  A  womman  widowe  I  am  [x6ix  a  widow 
woman ;  Vulg.  mulier  vidua],  —  /  Kings  vii.  14  Vram, 
the  sone  of  the  "widowe  womman  [161 1  a  widowes  sonne; 
Vulg.  mulieris  viduae\.  Ibid.  xvii.  9  A  womman  widowe 
\Douay  1609  a  wydow  woman].  1711  Addison  Sped.  No. 
loi  p  7  He  lived  as  a  Lodger  at  the  House  of  a  Widow- 
Woman.  1891  Hardy  Tess  xxix,  '  Not  he,  sir.  Never 
meant  to,'  replied  the  dairyman.  *As.l  say,  'tis  a  widow- 
woman,  and  she  had  money,  it  seems — fifty  poun*  a  year 
or  so.'  1889  'J.  S.  Winter'  Mrs.  Bob  iii.  (1891)  41  Gay 
little  widow  woman  that  she  was. 

6.  SpecialcoUocationswiththegenitive:  widow's 
bench  =  Frek  bench  ;  widow*8  chamber,  the 
furniture  of  the  bed-chamber,  to  which  the  widow 
of  a  freeman  of  the  city  of  London  was  formerly 
entitled  ;  widow's  cross,  a  name  for  a  purple- 
flowered  N.  American  species  of  stonecrop,  Sedum 
pulchellum  ;  widow's  fire  (see  quot.,  and  cf.  3  a)  ; 
widow's  lock,  a  lock  or  tuft  of  hair  growing  apart 
ixom  the  rest,  supposed  to  presage  early  widow- 
VoL.  X. 
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hood ;  widow's  man,  {a)  a  man  such  as  to  attract 
widows ;  {b)  Naiit,  one  of  a  number  of  fictitious 
seamen  whose  names  were  formerly  entered  in  the 
books  of  a  ship's  company,  their  pay  being  set 
apart  for  pensions ;  widow's  mite,  a  small  money 
contribution  (in  allusion  to  Mark  xii,  43  ;  see 
Mite  2  i  c)  ;  widow's  peak  (see  Peak  j^.2  i  f, 
and  cf.  widow's  lock) ;  widow's  teroe  (see  Tebce 
2)  ;  widow's  weeds,  the  mourning  apparel  of  a 
widow  (see  Weed  sb.^  6  b). 

1694  N.  H.  Ladies  Diet.  468  *Widdows-bench  [mispr. 
»benob\..^%.  [=  Sussex]  a  share  of  their  Husbands  Estate, 
which  they  enjoy  beside  their  Joynture.  1766  Blackstone 
Comm,  IL  xxxii.  518  Deducting  the  widow's  apparel  and 
furniture  of  her  bed-chamber,  which  in  London  is  called  the 
*widow's  ctiamber.  X919  igthCent.  Dec.  1049  '*\Vidow*s 
fire  ' — a  fire  on  one  side  of  the  grate  only,  a  1540  J.  London 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  iii.  IIL  132  Suche  as  .  .nadde  any 
slottiche  *wydowes  lockes,  viz,  here  growen  to  gether  in  a 
tufte.  1896  NoRTHALL  IVarw,  IVord'tk.,  IVido-w's-lock,  a 
small  lock  or  fringe  growing  apart  from  the  hair  above 
the  forehead.  Credulous  persons  believe  that  a  girl  so  dis- 
tinguished will  become  a  widow  soon  after  marriage.  1749 
Fielding  Tcm  Jones  in.  vi,  As  to  Square,  who  was  ..  what 
is  called  a  jolly  Fellow,  or  a  *\Vidow's  Man,  he  easily  recon- 
ciled his  Choice  to  the  eternal  Fitness  of  Things.  1790 
Jackson's  Ox/.  Jml.  2  Oct.,  Fictitious  Seamen  called 
Widow's  Men.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  IVord-bk-t  IVidows"* 
men,  imaginary  sailors,  formerly  borne  on  the  books  as  A.B.'s 
for  wages  in  every  ship  in  commission;  they  ceased  with 
the  consolidated  pay  at  the  close  of  the  war.  1595  Good- 
wine  Blanchardine  Ded.,  Craning  your  acceptance  of  this 
pore  "widowes  mite.  1849  *Widow  speak  [see  Peak*^.^  i  f]. 
1838  Bell  Did.  Laiv  Scot.  985  Where  a  husband  has  dis- 
poned property  in  which  he  stands  infeft,  but  dies  before  the 
disponee  has  taken  infeftment,  the  ^widow's  terce  will  form 
a  burden  on  the  property  so  disponed.  X71S1 1836  *Widow's 
weeds  [sec  Weed  sb.*  6  bj. 

Hence  fWldowess  {Ohs.  rare"'^'),  a  widow 
(sense  i) ;  Wi'dowisli  a,  =  widowly  adj.;  fWi'- 
dowist  [-1ST  used  irreg.]  =  sense  le;  f  Wl'dowity 
Obs,  [hybrid  alteration  of  Viddity],  widowhood ; 
Wi'dowly  a,  [-lyI],  pertaining  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  befitting  a  widow  (in  qnot.  1884,  widowed,  or 
having  the  character  of  a  widow);  "Wl'dowly  adv, 
[-LY  2J,  in  a  way  befitting  a  widow,  like  a  widow ; 
Wi'dow-wlse  adv,  (nonce-wd.),  in  the  manner  of 
a  widow,  like  a  widow;  Wi'dowy  (f-ie)  '^.  = 
widowly  adj. 

i«6  Clapham  Briefe  Bible  11. 126  [She]  had  bene  84  yearcs 
*\Vidowesse.  1567  TuRBERV.  Ovias  Ep.  60b,  My  *widow- 
ish  couch.  1578  H.  WoTTONC('Mr///>COTi/r(re'.  280 Turning 
and  tossing.. in  hir  M'idowishe  bed.  1593  Bancroft  Surv, 
221  There  is  a  second  sorte  of  Disciplinary  *Widdowistes^ 
that  are  very  farre  growen  past  Cartwright's  1/s,  [Cf. 
sense  1  c,  quot.  1572.]  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj,  i.  39  Sup- 
pose his  mother  in  her  *widowetie  committed  huredome. 
Z664  in  Jervise  Mem,  Angus  (1885)  II.  15  Earl  George 
..left  her  *the  use  of  all  his  moveables  in  all  his  houses 
duering  her  widowity',  1750-x  Macfari^ne  Geneal.  Coll, 
(S.  H.  S.  1000)  II.  465  She  calls  hef  Self  when  in  her 
widowity  Kelicta  Normani  de  Lessly.  1753  Stewart's 
Tried  53  The  poor  disconsolate  lady,  who  now  weeps  over 
her  own  widowity.  153a  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  494/1 
Virginitie,&  *wiaoly  cnastitie.  163a  J.  Havward  tr.  Biondi's 
Eromena  158  The  Frincesse..haa  now  converted  her  wid- 
dowly  meane  into  fre^h  teares  of  conjugall  affection.  1884 
Century  Mag.  XXVIII.  541  This  charming  young  person, 
.  .the  daughter  of  a  widowly  exile  of  France.  1909  Rickest 
Beggar  Heart  285  She  conducted  herself  most  *widowly. 
1904  Marsok  Folk  Songs  Jr.  Som,  Introd.  p.  xvi,  Song  is 
not  won  *widow-wise,  '  by  brisk  assault  and  putting  on  ,,, 
but  rather  must  be  wooed  by  slow  approaches,  like  a  maid. 
1656  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Boccalini^s  Advts./r,  Vamass.  \,  iii. 
(16^4)  4  The  very  Muses.. did., assist  at  the  Obsequies  in 
*widowie  appareL 

WidoWf  sb,^  Obs.  exc.  dial,  [OE,  widcwa, 
masc.  corresp.  to  wzf/^wtf Widow  sby\  ~  WidowekI 
I.  t  Also  of  common  gender, 

£-1000  Instit,  Polity  xxii.  in  Thorpe  Laws  (1840)  II.  33a 
pset  he  J>anan-for5  wydewa  ^urhwunige.  1340  Ayenb.  193 
And  alneway  me  ssel  ham  blej>eliche  yeue,  and  nameliche 
to  lie  poure  ssamueste,  and  to  l>e  uaderlease,  an  to  wyfmen 
wodewen,  and  to  o)>re  nieduolle.  Ibid.  225  pe  stat  of 
wodewehod.  .J?et  zaynte  paul  prayze)?  nioche,  pet  za.y\>  to 
wodewon, '  hou  J>et  guod  is,  he  him  hyealde  ine  Jjet  stat '. 
C1480  Henryson  Orpheus  ^  Eurydice  297  A  wofuU  wedow 
iv.r.  wedaw]  hamewart  is  he  went.  1518  H.  Watson  Hist. 
Oliver  of  Castile  (Roxb.)  B  4,  Seynge  that  bothe  partyes 
were  wydowcs,..it  were  moost  conuenyent  that  he  came 
theder  for  to  wedde  her,  1579  Tomson  Calvin  s  Sertn,  Tim, 
257/2  He  abstened  from  marriage  :  whether  hee  neuer  had 
a  wife,  or  was  a  widowe,  and  kepte  himself  without  one. 
1633  Rutherford  Lett.  (1765)  11.  xv.  341  Our  Bridegroom 
cannot  want  a  wife  :  can  he  live  a  widow  ?  17B9  Charlotte 
Smith  Ethelinde  (1814)  IV.  93  He  still  lived  a  widow,  on 
bis  estate  in  Jamaica.  1894  Crockett  Raiders  xxii,  I  bad 
been  a  widow  three  years  when  I  began  to  gang  aboot 
Parton  Hoose  to  see  her. 

attrib.  c  1560  A.  Scott /*o««j(S.T.S.)  iv.  35  Wedow  men 
\>z.\.  wantis  To  steill  a  pair  of  swyvis.  c  1700  Directions  for 
Distrib.  Estate  T.  Rawlins  of  Barrmv-on-Soar  (MS.), 
Those  poor  Widdow  men  and  Widdow  women  that  have  a 
charge  of  children  to  keep.  1841  S.  C.  Hall  Ireland  I.  30 
Her  father  came  here  soon  after  she  was  born,  a  widow-man 
with  only  her. 

Widow,  V,    [f.  Widow  sb\  or  2.] 

1.   trans.  To  make  a  widow  (or,  rarely,  widower) 

of ;  to  reduce  to  widowhood  ;  to  bereave  of  one*s 

husband  (or  wife).     Most  commonly  in  pa.pple. : 

see  also  Widowed///,  a. 

13..  Cursor  M,  24197  (Edinb.)  Ik  am  nu  widult  of  mi 
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spus.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  v.  vi.  153  In  this  City  hee  Hath 
widdowed  and  vnchilded  many  a  one.  1748  Richardson 
Clarissa  IV.  84  The  Royal  butchers,  who  . .  widow  ten 
thousand  at  a  brush,  and  make  twice  as  many  fatherless. 
1814  Southey  Roderick  m.  290  One  hour  hath  orphaned  me 
and  widowed  me.  1884  Annie  S.  Swan  Dorothea  Kirke 
X,  Be  careful  of  yourself— for  Dorothea's  sake.  I  would  not 
like  to  see  her  early  widowed.  1887  Hatton  Gay  World 
XV,  When  he  widowed  her,  as  he  must  do,  being  so  much 
her  senior. 

b.  fig.  To  deprive  ofs.  valuable  or  highly  prized 
possession  (person,  thing,  or  quality) ;  to  bereave. 
Usually  in  pa.pple.  Deprived,  bereft. 

1595  Markham  Trag.  Sir  R.  Grinuile  cxv,  Beeing  .. 
widowed  of  her  comly  shape.  1649  C,  Wase  Sopkoclest 
Eledra  53  The  House  Widow'd  of  Friends,  and  seizd  upon 
by  Fiends  I  1677  Baker  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841) 
II.  18  The  second  equation  is  widowed  of  its  geometrical 
construction.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  viii.  1264  Wit,  widow'd 
of  good-sense,  is  worse  than  nought.  1791  Cowper  Iliads. 
763  HcLay'd  Troy  in  dust,  and  widow'd  all  her  streets. 
1847  Le  Fanu  T.  O'Brien  303  Odd  niches  and  nooks- 
widowed  of  the  clocks  and  presses.  1874  Motley  John  of 
Barneveld  I.  Pref.  8  France,  widowed  of  Henry  and  waiting 
for  Richelieu. 

t  2.  To  survive  as  a  widow,  become  the  widow  of. 
Obs,  rarc^m 

1606  Shaks.  Aut.  8f  CI.  i,  ii.  26  Let  mee  be  married  to 
three  Kings  in  a  forenoone,  and  Widdow  them  all. 

1 3.  To  endow  with  a  widow's  right.   Obs,  rar€~^, 

1603  Shaks.  Meas.for  M.  v.  i.  429  For  his  Possessions, . . 
We  doe  en-state,  and  widow  you  with  all,  To  buy  you  a 
better  husband. 

Hence  Wi'dowiBg  vbl.  sb,  and  ///.  a,  (in  first 
quot.  app.  vaguely  used  for  *  funereal '), 

?  1605  Dravton  Poems  Lyr.  ff  Pastoral  Eglog  vi.  105  Nor 
mournefuU  Cipresse  nor  sad  widowing  yew.  1906  Athenxutn 
17  Nov.  614/3  11*^  widowing  of  the  hero  is  a  valueless 
shadow  upon  a  vigorously  improbable,  .story,  igsi  Public 
Opin.  18  Feb.  157/2  She  had  earned  her  widowing  by  eight 
years'  happiness, 

Wi'dow-bird.  [Representing  L.  generic  name 
Vidua,  F.  veuve  (Brisson  Ortiithol.  1760)  widow. 
(Altered  to  WniDAH-^/Vf/.)]  A  bird  of  the  genus 
Vidua  or  subfamily  Viduinse  of  the  family  Floceidx 
(Weaver- birds),  found  in  various  parts  of  Africa : 
so  called  from  the  prevailingly  black  plumage  of 
the  males,  which  are  also  distinguished  by  an  im- 
mensely elongated  train  of  tail-feathers. 

[1747:  see  Widow  j^.l  2  a,]  177a  Barrington  in  Phil. 
Trans,  LXII.  282  notCt  These  long  feathers  would  be  very 
inconvenient  to  the  hen  during  incubation ;  and  they  are 
likewise  confined  to  the  cock  widow-bird.  1783  Latham  Gen. 
Syn.  Birds  II.  1. 179  Whidah  B[unting]..  .Tnisis  pretty  com- 
mon at  Angola,  and  other  parts  of  Africa ;  and  is  called  la 
Veuve,  or  Widow  Bird,  from  the  colour.  1807  [Mrs.  Dorset] 
Peacock  *  at  Home '  (1838)  10  The  Widow-Bird  came,  though 
she  still  wore  her  weeds.  1869-73  1'.  R.  Jones  Cassell's 
Bk.  Birds  I.  179  The  Long-tailed  Widow  Bird  {Chera 
caffra)  the  largest  of  all  the  South  African  species.  Ibid. 
180  The  Cock-tailed  Widow  Birds  (Steganurd)  are  found 
throughout  the  whole  of  Central  Africa,  ibid.^  Ihe  Para- 
dise Widow  Bird  (i^idua  paradisea).. (ound  principally  in 
the  thinly-wooded  forests  of  Africa.  X871  Darwin  Desc. 
Man  II.  viii.  269  The  male  widow-bird,  remarkable  for  his 
caudal  plumes.  1896  Newton /?;W.  Birds  1030  The  females 
of  all  the  Widow-birds  differ  greatly  in  appearance  from  the 
males,  and  are  generally  clothed  in  a  plumage  of  mottled 
brown. 

Widowed  (wid^jud),  ///. a,     [f.  Widow  sbA 

or  ^OTV.   +  -ED.] 

1.  Made  or  become  a  widow  (or  widower) ;  be- 
reaved of  one's  husband  (or  wife).  Also  of  an 
animal,  esp.  a  bird  :  Bereaved  of  its  mate. 

1606  Warner  Alb.  Eng,  xiv.  Ixxxvi.  355  A  pitious  Storie 
of  King  Eugens  widowed  wife,  a  171B  Prior  Solomon  ni.  193 
A  widow'd  Daughter.  1730-46  Thomson  Autumn  974  Some 
widowed  songster  pours  his  plaint.  1813  Scott  Trierm,  1. 1, 
Constant  and  true  as  the  widow'd  dove.  18*3  —  Qutntin  D, 
Introd.,  He  was  a  widowed  husband  and  childless  father. 
1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  5  He  was  a  child  at 
his  widowed  mother's  knee.  _  1885  Mistletoe  Bough  28/1  An 
acquaintance  of  n)ine~a  twice  widowed  wife,  1893  Tout 
Edw.  I  xL  (1896)  182  There  was.,  talk  of  a  marriage  between 
the  widowed  Edward  and  the  French  king's  sister. 
b.  transf, 

c  x6oo  Shaks.  Sonn,  xcvii.  8  The  teeming  Autumne  bi^ 
with  ritch  increase.  .Like  widdowed  wombes  after  their 
Lords  decease.  1627  May  Lucan  v.  928  Slecpelesse  she 
Sf>ent  in  her  now  widow'd  bed.. the  night  that  followed. 
1634  Hevwood  Maidenh.  well  lost  i.  i,  What  is't  to  me? 
Ifbeing  a  Bride,  you  haue  a  widdowed  fortune.  1725  Popk 
Odyss.  I.  455  Your  widow'd  hours, ..with  female  toil  And 
various  labours  of  the  loom,  beguile.  1768  C.  Shaw  Monody 
xiv.  (1769)  12  How  shall  1  find  repose  on  a  sad  widow'd 
bed  ?  1780  CowpER  Doves  36  Denied  (h'  endearments  of 
thine  eye,  This  widow'd  heart  would  break,  i8as  T.  Hook 
Sayings  Ser.  11.  Pass.  <5-  Princ.  iJi,  For.. six  and  twenty 
years  nad  the  veteran  lover,  .solaced  himself  in  widowed 
singleness.  i8a8  P.  Cunningham  N.  S.  lValcsied.3)  II.  270 
She  tripped  out  of  doors  to  solace  her  widowed  heart  with 
the  joys  of  a  second  husband.  189^  Dyan  Man's  Keeping 
xviii,  He  could  only  hold  the  poor  widowed  hand  tenderly  m 
his  while  he  told  her  the  tiny  details  of  those  last  few  days. 

2.  jfig.  Deprived  of  a  partner,  friend,  companion,  or 
mate ;  bereaved ;  hence,  deserted,  desolate,  solitary, 

X633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  /si.  11.  iv.  Straight  from  the 
ashes.  .A  new-I>om  Phoenix  flies,  &  widow'd  place  resumes. 
1687  Norris  Coll.  Misc.  17  No  Second  Friendship  can 
be  found  To  match  my  mourning  >Vidow'd  Love._  a  1763 
Shenstone  Elegies  viii.  33  From  Twitnam's  widow'd  bow'r. 
1763  Churchill  Propk.  E'amine  498  What  if  we  seiz'd, 
like  a  destroying  flood,  Their  widow'd  plains.  1820  Shelley 
Naples  108  Widowed  Genoa  wan  By  moonlight   spells 
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■nccstnl  epiuphs.  iSgo  TiNm-soN  /»  fftm.  Ixxxv.  113 
My  heart,  tbo  widow'd,  may  not  rest  Quite  on  the  We 
of  what  is  gone.  IJ08  E.  V.  Lucas  Ovtr  BcmtrtotCs  x, 
He  tees  far  more  with  his  widowed  orb  than  the  ordinary 
ohaerrei  does  with  two. 

b.  Of  ui  elm  :  Not  '  mated '  with  a  vine ;  con- 
Tersely  of  the  vine  ;  also  of  a  branch.  (After  L. 
nJmus  and  viHs  vidua,  ramus  vUuus.') 

1743  FuMCls  tr.  Hot.  Odes  iv.  v.  44  The  hind  Weds  to  the 
widow'd  elm  his  vine.  I7S«  Mason  Odt  to  Indeji  vii.  When 
pining  Care... sees  thee,  like  the  weak,  and  widow d  Vine, 
Wining  thy  blasted  tendrills  o'er  the  plain.  1763  Mills 
Prmct.  Hush.  IV.  357  No  shoots  should  be  suffered  to  grow 
oat  of  the  firm  wood,  unless  they  are  wanted  in  order  to 
■Barry  them  to  a  widowed  branch. 

Widower '  (wi-douaj).  Forms  :  4  wid(e)w6r, 
wydewer,  4-5  wedewer,  5  wyduare,  5-6 
wydower,  (wydward),  6  wedower,  wydoer, 
7  widdower,  9  dial,  widver,  7-  widower.  [A 
new  formation  with  -erI  on  Widow  sby,  appear- 
ing in  late  ME.  and  substituted  as  an  unequivocal 
form  for  Widow  sb%  Cf.  MHG.  wUcware,  G. 
wiltwer,  MDu.  wcdnodre.'\ 

L  A  man  whose  wife  is  dead  (and  who  has  not 
married  again) ;  a  husband  bereaved  of  his  wife. 

136a  Langl.  p.  PL  A.  X.  19^  Widewers  and  widewes 
(1377  B.  IX.  174  Widwes  and  widwersj.  1393  Ibid,  C.  xi. 
282  Wydewers  and  wydewes  weddeth  ayther  othere.  1477 
PaslDn  Lett.  III.  178  Sir  T.  Greye  . .  is  a  wydower  now 
late,  f  148a  Moni  0/  Evesham  (Arb.)  75  His  wyfe  dide 
afore  him.. after  hoys  dethe  he  leuyd  continent  and  chaste, 
in  a  wydwardys  lyfe.  Cisco  Melusme  187  That  pucelle 
reffused  hym  bycause  he  had  be  wedded  tofore,  &  of 
late  he  was  wydower.  1601  Shaks.  AiPs  IVeli  v.  iii.  70 
Heere  wee'l  stay  To  see  oiu:  widdowers  second  marriage 
day.  163s  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Old,  Old  Man  Bsb, 
She  dead,  he  ten  yeares  did  a  Widdower  stay.  1694  Act  0 
4-  7  IfiiL  *  Maty  c.  6.  !  46  The  several  duties  . .  upon 
Batchelors  and  Widdowers  by  this  Act  granted.  1778 
Johnson  in  Boswell  Li/e  (1904)  II.  184  He  was  not  content 
as  a  widower:  for  he  married  again.  1856  Kane  Arctic 
ExpL  II.  xi.  119  The  mourners  came  together  to  weep  and 
howl,  while  the  widower  recited  his  sorrows  and  her  praise. 
IjK>5  Daily  Chron.  14  Apr.  4/6  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt, 
widower  of  the  late  Jenny  Lind. 

b.  Widower  bewitched:  a  husband  separated 
from  or  deserted  by  his  wife,  colloq.  (Cf.  Widow 
sby  I  d.) 

1705  DuNTOM  Lift  4-  Err.  (1818)  I.  ^05  If  my  marrying 
a  fortune  has  made  me  a  scoundrel,  . .  it  is  but  while  I  con- 
tinue a  Widower  bewitched. 

+  2.  One  of  an  ecclesiastical  class  or  order  of 
men  corresponding  to  the  order  of  '  widows '.   Obs. 

1587  D.  Fenner  Def.  Ministers  141  As  they  had  their 
Leuiticall  dispensers,  or  orderers  of  the  holy  Treasurie, . .  So 
we  haue  as  members  of  the  Church,  as  set  of  God  as  helpers, 
the  Deacons,  Church-seruauntes,  Widowers  and  widowes. 
1610  Bp.  Hall  ApoL  Browitists  §  19  Let  there  be  Widdowers 
(which  you  call  relieuers)  appointed  euery  where  to  the 
Church-seruice.  Let  certaine  discreete  and  able  men  which 
are  not  Ministers  be  appointed  to  preach  the  Gospell. 

Hence'Wi-dowered(-3Jd)a.fVj?-«[afterWlDOWED], 
made  or  become  a  widower,  bereaved  of  one's 
wife;  Wl-dowerliood  [after  Widowhood],  the 
condition  of  a  widower,  or  the  time  during  which 
a  man  is  a  widower ;  so  Wi*dowerslil:p,  Wi'dow- 
ery  {rare)  in  same  sense;  inqnot.  1886  trans/,  the 
condition  of  being  absent  from  one's  wife. 

iSsj  Rock  C*.  Fathers  III.  l.  viii.  31  The  splendid  s^net 
of  eold.. which  a  weeping  husband  had  drawn  from  on  his 
•widowered  finger,  x88o  M.  Betham-Edwards  Forestalled 
II.  xviii,  Norland . .  felt  more  than  ever  widowered,  orphaned, 
and  forlorn,  a  1796  Burns  Let.  {PearstfrCs  '^dth  Catal. 
(1894)  7)  Bred  a  zealous  Antiburger ;  but  during  his  *widowe_r- 
hood.  he  has  found  their  strictness  incompatible  with  certain 
compromises  he  is  often  obliged  to  make.  1834  Blctckw. 
Mag.  XXXV.  829  She  makes  an  attempt,  .on  the  widower- 
hood  of  the  Centenarian.  1883  Mrs. Lynn  Linton  lone  xv, 
Pledged  to  eternal  widowerhood  and  constancy.  1889  — 
Thro*  Long  Night  ill.  xv,  This  first  year  of  his  widower- 
hood.  Z641  Earl  Monm.  tr.  BiondVs  Civil  Wars  I.  29  As  if 
Fortune  had  conspired  to  make  all  the  Princes  of  the  bloud, 
accompany  the  King  in  his  *widowership.  1886  Stevenson 
Let.  13  Feb.,  My  wife  is  at  Bath  with  my  father  and  mother" 
and  the  interval  of  *widowery  explains  my  writing. 

Wi'dower^.  rare.  [f.  Widow  v.  +  -erI.] 
One  who  or  that  which  widows,  or  bereaves  (a 
woman)  of  her  husband. 

1818  MlLMAN  Samor  xi.  360  Hengist  begirt  with  that 
fam'd  falchion  call'd  The  *  Widower  of  Women  *. 

tWi'dowhead.  Obs.  Forms:  see  Widow  i^.l; 
4-5  -hede,  4-6  -hed,  6  -heade,  Sc.  -heid(e,  6-7 
-head;  also  4  viduid,  widoued,  5  weddew^ede, 
wydewede,  wedowed,  wedoet,  6  ^ydowed, 
widuede,  7  widdowed.    [f.  Widow  sb!^  or  2  + 

-HEAD.] 

a.  •=  next,  i  a. 
111300  Cursor  M.  11346  Anna,  ..pat  liued  had  foursith 
tuenti  yeier  In  viduid  \GStt.  widowheae,  Trin,  wodewehode]. 
c  138s  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  295  Alle  kepid  they  here 
maydynhed  Or  ellis  wedlek  or  here  wedewehed.  1447  in 
Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  14^1  106/1  Cristiane  has  set  and  to 
ferm_  latyn  in  her  pur  wedowbed  to  the  said  Alex...hir 
landis  of  Stratoune.  1563  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin {\%tji)  II. 
29  That  mislres  Margarete  Handcoke,  .shalbe  free  of  all, . 
taxis,,  .during  her  widuede  and  living  sole.  1591  Spenser 
Tearet  Muses  240  During  the  time  of  that  her  widowhead. 
f  z6xo  IVomen  Saints  28  As  true  widdowed.. is  of  rare 
dignitie  and  power,  . .  so  false  widdowed.  ..  which  liuetb  so 
more  licelie  to  take  her  pleasure.. is  likewise  more  dis- 
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honorable.  i66a  Hickerincill  Afol.  Distressed  Innoc, 
Wks.  1716  I.  298  Tamar  after  she  had  plaid  her  wicked 
prank,  resumed  ihe  garment  of  her  ^yidownead. 

atirib.  a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  11.  iii.  (1912)  160  The  com- 
fort of  her  widowhead  Hfe. 
b.  gen,    =  next,  i  b. 

C137S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxiv.  {Alexis)  41  Symeone,  ^at  in 
wedoue-hed  pat  lang  tyme  Jjat  his  lyf  can  led.  c  1460  Etnare 
77  Aftur,  when  hys  wyf  was  dede,  And  ledde  liys  lyf  yn 
weddewede.  i^T van kim  A nsiv.  More \n.  xiii,  Wks.  (1575) 
313/2  Virginitie,  wedlocke  and  widowed  are  none  better 
then  other  to  be  saued  by.  155a  Abp.  Hamilton  Catechu 
(1884)  10  Of  the  chastitie  of  mariage  wydohed  &  virginitie. 
160X  Holland  Plitty  x.  xxxiv.  1.  290  They  [sc.  doves] 
abandon  not  their  owiie  nests,  un!esse  they  be  in  stale  of 
single  life  or  widdowhead  by  the  death  of  their  fellow.  1613 
T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  i.  6  Where  the  Apostle  affirmeth  it  to 
be  good  to  abide  single,  either  in  virginitie  or,widowhead . . 
shall  DO  time  afford  lawfulnes  for  some  sort  of  men  to  marie  ? 
C.  Jig,   =  next,  I  c. 

1624  Donne  Lett.  (1651)  10  Upon  you,  who  are  a  member 
of  the  spouse  of  Christ  the  Church,  there  can  fall  no  widow- 
head.  1697  G.  Keith  znd  Narr.  Proc.  Turner's  Hall  31 
The  words  of  G.  W.  and  W.  Penn  about  the  Souls  of  the 
Deceased  Saints  being  in  a  state  of  Purgatory  or  Widow- 
head,  if  they  look  for  the  Resurrection  of  their  bodies. 

WidowllOOd  (\vid(7uhud).  Forms :  see  Widow 
sby  and  -hood  ;  also  5  wydewood  ;  3  {Orm.) 
widdwesshad.  [OE.  widewanhddy  f.  gen.  of 
Widow  sL^  or  2  +  -hdd -nooD.'] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  widow  or  widower, 
or  (contextually)  the  time  during  which  one  is 
a  widow  or  widower;  the  condition  of  a  wife 
bereaved  of  her  husband,  or  of  a  husband  bereaved 
of  his  wife.     a.  of  a  woman. 

friooo  Ags.  Horn.  (Assmann)  114  Iudith..J>urhwunode  on 
hire  wudewanhade.  i:ii7S  Lamb.  Horn.  85  Meiden  t>et  hire 
meiden-hat  witandhaldej>..and  wideweofhire  widewc-had. 
c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  320  Anneys,  J^at  was  b»  wyfe  of  henry 
sclatter  of  Eynysham,  in  her  pur  weduhod  &  lauful  power 
beynge,  gaf,  grauntyd,  &  confirmyd  [etc.].  c  1450  Knt.  de 
la  Tour  cxix,  163  Them  that  worshipfuUy  and  perfitly  kepe 
thaire  wedwhode.  15x3  Bradshaw  St.  Werbnrge  i.  2139 
The  quene  for  her  husbandcRemayned  in  wydohode  and 
mournynge  vesture.  153s  Coverdale  Judith  x.  3  She., 
put  of  the  garmentes  of  hir  wyddowhode.  1653  Vaux  tr. 
Godeau*s  St.  Paul  184  He  exhorts  Widows  to  continue  in 
their  widow-hood.  1753  Scots  Mag.  XV.  54/1  In  the  96th 
year  of  Ijer  age,  and  71st  of  her  widowhood.  1887  Jarman 
Po^uelVs  Devises  II.  283  An  annuity  during  widowhood.,  is 
good.  X84Z  James  Corse  deLeon  iv,  I  little  dreamed  that  my 
mother,  in  her  widowhood,  would  willingly  wed  a  stranger. 
1846  Lytton  Lucretia  11.  xviii,  Lucretia . .  was  in  the  deep 
weeds  of  widowhood.  1882  Miss  Braddon  Mt.  Ro^alx.  Mrs. 
Tregonell  had  never  been  to  London  since  her  widowhood. 
b.  of  either  sex,  or  of  a  man  (  =  Widoweb- 
HOOd).     Also  iransf.  of  an  animal,  esp,  a  bird. 

c  1000  Ags.  Horn.  (Assmann)  20  Wudewanhad  is,  |jaet  man 
wunige  on  claennysse  for  godes  lufon.  .eefter  his  jemacan.. 
jegSer  ?;e  weras  ge  wif.  £1200  Ti'in.  Coll.  Horn.  45  |>Te 
Iiodes  of  bilefulle  men,  on  is  meidhod,  i7at  oSer  spushod,  J>e 
J>ridde  widewehod.  C1200  Ormin  4624  Forr  maj^dennhad 
&  widdwesshad  &  weddlac  birr)>  ben  clene.  1340  Ayenb. 
48  Of  man  oJ>er  of  wyfman  J)et  ne  habbe)?  nenne  bend  ne  of 
wodewehodneof  spoushod.  c  1386  Chauckr  Pars.  7".  f  842 
Chastiteein  mariage  and  chastitee  of  widwehode.  1528  Test. 
Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  250  In  my  wedowhode,  afore  I  marled  this 
gentil woman.  1539  Act3i  Hen.  VIII  c.  14  §  i  Vowes  of 
Chastitye  or  Wydowhood,  by  Man  or  Woman  made  to  God 
advisedly  ought  to  be  observed,  a  165a  Bbome  Queenes 
Exch.  I.  ii,  What  have  I  done  at  home,  since  my  Wife  died? 
No  Turtle  ever  kept  a  widowhoodj  More  strict  then  1  have 
done.  1768  Boswell  Corsica  iii.  222  Signor  Clemente, 
being  in  a  state  of  widowhood.  1866  Mrs.  H.  Wood  St. 
MartifCs  Eve  vii,  During  Mr.  St.  John's  widowhood. 
O, /^. 

c  897  i^LFRED  Gregory^s  Past.  C.  xxxl  207,  &  Sjes  bismeres 
Sines  wuduwanhades  [Isa.  liv.  4  viduitatis]  3u  ne  jemansS, 
forSaim  Saet  is  Sin  Waldend  Se  5e  ^eworhte. 

18x8  Byron  Ch,  Harold  iv.  xi,  The  spouseless  Adriatic 
mourns  her  lord;.. The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored, 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood  !  1821  —  Sardanap, 
IV.  1.  227  Which  I  have  worn  in  widowhood  of  heart.  1853 
Ruskin  Stones  Venice  II.  ii.  §  2  Mother  and  daughter,  you 
behold  them  both  in  their  widowhood, — Torcello.and  Venice. 
1867  Freeman  Nonn.  Cong.  I.vi.  565  wo/^,  The  canons  of 
Durham  are  inet  to  choose  a  Bishop  after  the  three  years' 
widowhood  of  the  see. 

t2.  An  estate  settled  on  a  widow,  a  widow's 
right.  Obs,  rare'~^, 

1596  Shaks.  Tarn.  S/ir.  11.  i.  125  And  for  that  dowrie,  He 
assure  her  of  Her  widdow-hood. 

Widowie :  see  luidowyj  after  Widow  sb.'^ 
"Widowish  toWidowsliip:  see  afterWiDOW  j^.l 
Widow-wail.  [See  quot.  1597.I  a.  A  name 
fox \}\Q%\ir\\hyitzGiQon {Daphne Mezereum)  or  other 
species  of /?a//5K^.  b.  Ashrubof  thegenus  Cneontm 
(N.  O.  Siviantbacese)^  esp.  C,  tricoccum^  a  dwarf 
shrub  with  evergreen  leaves  and  pink  sweet-scented 
flowers,  found  in  Spain  and  the  south  of  France. 

1597  Gerarde  Herbal  in.  Iviii.  1215  Chamelxa  Arabum 
Tricoccos.  Widow  Wayle.  ..It  is  also  named  of  diuers 
Oltuella^  as  Matkeeus  Syluaticus  saith :  it  is  called  in 
English  Widow  Wayle.  quiafacit  viduas.  Ibid.  Ix.  1217 
Thymelea.  Spurge  Flaxe,  or  mountaine  Widow  Wayle. 
1601  Holland  Pliny  xxiv.  xv.  II.  ig8  Chametaia  [warg.] 
otherwise  called  Mezereon,  Widow-waile.  1697  P/til.  Trafts, 
XIX.  396  Tricoccos  Shrubs  called  Widdow-Wayles.  1760 
J.  Lee  lutrod.  Bot.  App.  331  Widow  Wail,  Cneorum.  18^6 
Keichtley  Notes  Virgil  Flora  380  Spurge-flax  or  Mountain 
Widow,  wail. 

Widraught,    Widre :     see    Withdkaught, 
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Widtll  (widj>),  [A  literary  formation  of  the 
17th  century,  taking  the  place  of  widness  Wide- 
NE83  (which  is  the  usual  word  in  modem  dialects), 
the  short  vowel  of  breadth  (6-7  bredth)  providing 
an  analogy.    Johnson  1755  calls  it  *a  low  word'.] 

1.  Extent  across,  or  from  side  to  side ;  transverse 
dimension:  =  Breadth  1;  (JCfflj.  extent  of  opening, 
distance  apart  (of  the  two  parts  of  something,  as 
a  pair  of  compasses). 

t  In  first  quot.  quasi-concr.  Opening:  =  W!DENESS4b. 

1627  Dkayton  Agificoiirt  cxlii,  Whence  from  the  wydth 
of  many  a  gaping  wound,  There's  many  a  soule  into  the 
Ayre  must  flye,  1678  Moxon  Alech.  Exerc.  v.  82  For  the 
width  of  the  Mortess  Gage  this  side, . .  then  for  the  Tennant, 
Gage  on  that  end  of  the  Quarter  you  intend  the  Tennant 
shall  be  made.  1731  W.  Halfpennv  Perspective  22  The 
Perspective  Widths  of  the  Squares,  parallel  to  EF.  1835 
Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Astley^s^  A  child,  .with  very  large  round 
eyes,  opened  to  their  utmost  width.  1836  W.  Irving  Astoria 
xliv.  The  river  was  here  a  rapid  stream  four  hundred  yards 
in  width.  1859  Tennyson  Geraint  ^  Enid  264  The  two 
remain'd  Apart  by  all  the  chamber's  width.  1871  A 
Meauows  Alan.  Midwifery  (ed.  2)  186  The  power  of  the 
forceps  increases  with  the  length  of  its  blades,.. the  com- 

firessing  power.,  is  dependent  first  upon  the  character  of  the 
ock..and  secondly  upon  the  width  or  divergetice  of  the 
blades.  1902  S.  E,  White  Blazed  Trail  xviii,  Thin,  flexible 
cedar  strips  of  certain  arbitrary  lengths  and  widths. 

2.  Large  extent  across,  or  in  general :  =  WiDE- 
NESS  I,  2.     Also/^.  (cf.  Breadthi,  W1DENESS5). 

1697  Dryden  Virg.  Geor^.w.  388  Let  thy  Vines  in  Intervals 
be  set, . .  Indulge  their  Width,  and  add  a  roomy  Space,  That 
their  extreamest  Lines  may  scarce  embrace.  1832  L.  Hi;nt 
Sir  R.  Esher  (1850)  349  The  general  width  of  his  manner, 
if  I  may  so  call  it.  1841  —Seer  (1864)  54  Milton.. was 
never  weak  in  his  creed..  ;  he  forced  it  into  width  enough 
to  embrace  al!  place  and  time. 

3.  quasifowirr.  A  wide  region  or  expanse :  cf. 
Breadth  2  b. 

1866  Lytton  Lost  Tales  Miletus^  Secret^  Way  29  'Mid 
funeral  earth-mounds,  skirting  widths  of  plain. 

4.  concr.   =  Breadth  3. 

X876  *  OuiDA  •  Winter  City  iii.  In  the  back  widths  of  her 
skirt.  1882  Caulfeild  &  Saward  Diet.  Needlework,  Widths 
a  term  employed  in  dressmaking,  synonymously  with  that 
of  Breadth;  meaning  the  several  lengths  of  material  em- 
ployed  in  making  a  skirt,  which — according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  day — is  composed  of  a  certain  number,  gored  or  other- 
wise. Ihe  term  Breadth  is  more  generally  in  use.  1892 
E.  Reeves  Homeward  Bound  242  She  mounted  the  steps, 
and  I  watched  her  go  on  her  kntes  right  up  to  the  altar. . 
I  am  sure  she  would  need  a  new  width  in  the  front  of  her 
dress. 

Hence  Wl'dthless  a.,  having  no  (great)  width, 
narrow  ;  Widtliways,  -wise adv.^ in  the  direction 
of  the  width,  transversely. 

1852  Meaiiderings  of  Mem.  I.  98  The  *widthless  road. 
X794  S.  Williams  Vermont  316  When  applied  to  uses  which 
require  plaiting  *widthways.  X890  W.  J.  Gordon  Foundry 
63  If  they  are  to  be  curved  lengthways  or  widthways.  18^ 
Blades  Caxton  105  The  mould,  .was  capable  of  a  sliding 
adjustment,  *widthwise  to  the  width  of  the  various  letters. 
X900  O.  Onions  Compi.  Bach,  xv,  [SheJ  looked  me  up,  down, 
widthwise,  and  through,  and  found  no  speech. 

Widuj^e,  Widual,  Widuede:  see  Widow, 
Vidual,  Widowhead, 

Wid-uten  (-yn),  van  Withouten  Obs. 

Widw(e,  Widwer,  obs.  ff.  Widow,  WiDOWEft. 

Wie,  obs.  f.  Weigh;  var,  Wy  Obs.^  man. 

Wiech,  Wieck,  wiek(e,  Wied,  Wief(f, 
obs.  ff.  Witch  .r^.2,  Wick,  Weed  sb^,  Wife. 

tWiel.  Obs.  Forms:  i-wis(e)l-, -wisul-,  wil-, 
3  wi5el,  wihel,  wiel.  [OE.  ■wi^{e)istr.  n.  (also  in 
steoriviil  astrology),  whence  wiilian  vb.  (cf.  ME. 
biwi)eHefi\  wi^iere  agent-n.,  wiihtngn.  of  action, 
corresp.  to  MLG.,  (M)Du.  w?V/;^/t'«,  "^wtgeien, 
MDu.  'wijcheidre,ivick'i'bMXj.wickeIer\  of  obscure 
origin.]  Sorcery,  magic;  a  piece  of  magic;  a  deceit, 
delusion. 

fliioo  Aldkelm  Gloss,  vii.  165  (Napier  159/2),  Diuina- 
iionis,  wigles.  —  in  Anglia  XIII.  33/162  Cereinonias^ 
wiglum.  C1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  11  He  {sc.  a  devil]  makes 
J>e  unbilefulle  man  to  leuen  swilche  wigeles,  swo  ich  ar  embe 
spac.  c  X20S  Lay.  19250  Ygaeme  wes  mid  childe :.  .al  burh 
Merlines  wijel.  a  1223  Ancr.  R.  92  I>urh  J>et  sihSe  5e 
schulen  iseon  alle  }>es  deofles  wieles.  Jbid.  300  His  \sc.  the 
devil's]  wi3eles  &  his  wrenches.  « 1225  St.  Marker.  13/9 
Wi5  sume  of  mine  wiheles  ich  wrenchte  ham  adun  hwen  ha 
lest  wenden. 

So  f  Wielare,  a  sorcerer,  magician  ;  a  deceiver; 
fWiele  (wyle)  [OE.  type  *wi^e/a],  a  sorcerer, 
wizard;  tWi3elfiilrt.,  magical;  deceitful;  fWi- 
^elingr,  sorcery,  magic. 

ciooo  iELFRic  Hofn.  II.  330  Drymen..and..wiccan  and 
otSre  *wi5eleras,  beo5  to  helle  bescofene.  ix..  Fragnt. 
Mlfric's  Gram.  (1838)  2  Augur,  wielare.  a  X2»S  Aner.  R. 
106  pc  wielare,  of  sum  derne  J>ing  . .  makeS  a  swote  smel 
cumen.  a  X310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  x.  38  Nes  y  never 
wycche  ne  *wyle.  c  1205  Lay.  2880  Mid  *wi3eful  his  fluhte. 
Ibid.  21140  His  sweor3..wes  iworht . .  mi3  wi^ele-fuUe 
craften.  Ibid.  31659  Heo  weore  wi3el-fulie.  a  xooo  Kent. 
Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  71/3  Diuiuatio,  *wilung.  <:  xooo 
iELFRic  Horn.  I.  102  Nu  ge  cepaS  dajas  and  monoas  mid 
ydelum  wiglungum.  cix75ia*«i. //(JffMxs  Hescalwicche 
creft  aleggan  and  wijelunge  ne  Jeman.  c  1205  Lav.  15791 
Monies  godes  monnes  child  heo  bicharreS  Jjurh  wi^eling. 

Wiel,  var.  Weel  1 ;  obs.  f.  Well  adv. 

+  Wield,  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  1-3  weald,  I 
-wild,  -wyld,  North,  weeld,  3-4  weld,  4  weilde, 
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4-5  welde,  weild,  5  weelde,  wielde,  wylde, 
^.  2-5  (6  Sc.)  wald,  3-5  walde,  5  Sc.  wauld.  7. 
3-5  wold,  3-6  wolde.  [(i)  OK.  7vea/d  (rare), 
usually  ^ewealdf  Anglian  ^ewald  =  OS.  gitvaidj 
OnG,  gawait  (MHG.,  G.  gewait) ;  (2)  OK.  *(g^)- 
wieldj  -wild,  -wyldy  *-weld'.  see  Y-  and  Wield  v,'\ 

L  Command, control;  possession,  keeping  ;  occas, 
hold,  grasp:  cliiefly  in  phr,  at,  in,  on  (one's)  w. ; 
to  have  in  w.^  to  have  command  or  control  of,  to 
possess,  have ;  io  «/.,  in  or  into  one's  possession, 
(See  also  4  a.) 

o,  c893/ELFREDC??-£tj.  !i.  iv.  §  lo  Hie..bxt  win  drincende 
waeron  o3  hi  heora  selfra  lyiel  ^eweald  nasfdon.  Ibid,  iii, 
ix.  §  10  iEfter  J?aem  l>e  Alexander  hsefde  ealle  Indie  him  to 
^ewildon  Redon.  Ibid.  iv.  xi.  §  4  fa  baed  he  Scipian  frizes, 
&  him  hissunu  ham  onsende,  se  waes  on  his  jewealde  {Cott 
MS.  wealde],  a  1300  Cursor  M.  462  Qui  suld  I  him  seruis 
yeiid?  Al  sal  be  at  myn  auen  weild.  Ibid.  788  Sone  quen 
SCO  (>is  frutte  biheild,  Sco  desirred  it  to  haue  in  weild.  Ibid, 
2544s  Pou  ^at  has  l>is  werld  to  weld.  1338  R.  Brunnb 
Chron.  T1810)  160  Vitaile  inouh  at  weld.  ?a  1366  Chaucer 
Rom.  Rose  395  The  tyme,  that  hath  al  in  welde  To  e!den 
folk,  had  maad  hir  e!de.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  3716  pat  y 
mote  (>e  seo,  On  crysten  inannes  welde.  a  1400-50  Wars 
Alex.  2994  An  ymagcOf  Sexeres  l?at  sum-ouyle  i>at  cite 
had  to  welde.  c  1400  Roland  ^  Otuel  828  Thaire  saules 
went  alle  to  lucyfere,  pat  hade  l?am  alle  to  welde.  c  1440 
York  Myst.  i.  67  All  welih  in  my  weelde  es.  a  1500  Hist, 
K,  Boccus  ^  Sydracke  (?  1510)  Cij  b,  Whan  the  colers  haue 
al  in  welde  A  great  keelth  in  man  they  yelde.  1567  Gude 
ff  Godiie  B.  (S.T.S.)  166  All  this  warld  to  weild  thow  had. 

p.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  47  Hi  habba)?  manejasaula  on  heora 
Xewaldum.  CI175  Lamb.  Horn.  147  Ne  mei  na  Men  me 
foI;en,  bute  he  forlete  al  l>et  he  iwald  ach.  cx^oa  Osmin 
Ded.  204  To  lesenn  mannkinn  tiurrh  his  dae^  Ut  off  t?e  defless 
walde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9482  (Colt.)  Nu  has  him  sathanas 
in  wald.  13..  Ibid.  21917  (Edin.)  Alle  sal  we  die  bath  ginge 
and  aide  Es  (=as]  nan  havis  of  him  selvin  walde.  CX37S 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxx.  {Clement)  10  Wedyr  &  wynd  he  has  in 
wald.  C1470  Henrv  IVallace  x.  579  God,  that  has  the  warld 
in  wauld. 

y.  c  laso  Gen.  ^  Ex.  1958  5et  wast  bettre  he  5us  was  sold, 
Dan  he  6or  storue  in  here  wold.  /bid.  3116  '  Wold  ',  quod 
god,  *  wile  3t.r-ofcrauen'.  «..  K.  Alis.  6716  (Laud  MS.) 
pou  shalt  habbe.  .my  londe  alto  wolde,  f  1330  R.  Brunnb 
Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  3215  pou  hast  namo  bre^re  in  wold  ; 
py  fader  ys  ded,  ^y  moder  ys  old.  c  1440  y'ork  Myst,  xxxii. 
273  We  wille  it  noght  welde  with-tn  oure  wolde,  a  1450  Le 
Morte  Arth.  3233  Goo  thow,  syr  lucan  de  boteler,  'J'hat 
wyse  wordys  haste  in  wolde.  ^1460  To^vneUy  Myst,  vii.  32 
God  that  has  alle  in  wold.  Ibid,  xxviii.  137  When  I  gaf 
myself  to  wold  to  you  in  fourme  of  bred,  a  1500  Hiit.  K, 
BoccKS  ^  Sydracke  (?i5io)  /ijb,  The  payne  that  he  had 
fyrst  in  wold  Shal  than  be  encresed  thre  fold. 

b.  In  gen,  case  in  advb,  phr,  WilUs  and 
waldes :  intentionally  and  purposely. 

c  980-1060  Laws  of  ^thelred  vi.  Hi,  gif  hit  ;;eweDr|>c3 
j>«et  man  unwilles  o^t>e  ungewealdes  a-ni^  J>ing  misdeS,  na 
bia  l?jet  na  gelic  J>am  )«  willes  &  jewealdes  sylfwilles 
misdeO.  01215  Ancr.  R.  6  Heo..sunege3  deadhche  itSe 
bruche,  gif  heo  hit  breke3  willes  &  woldes.  cxzyt  Mali 
Meid.  37  pat  forschuppes  tc  self  willes  &  waldes  into  hare 
cunde. 

2,  Power,  might,  force,  strength. 

£1150  Gen.  Sf  Ex.  2000  To  don  swilc  dede  adde  he  no 
wold,  a  1300  Cursor  M,  3564  Til  vnwelth  windes  al  his 
wald.  Y  A 1400  Morte  Arth.  2689  poffe  my  schouldire  be 
schrede,  and  my  schelde  tbyrllede.  And  the  wielde  of  myne 
arme  werkkes  a  littiJle.  a  s^io  Douglas  K.  Hart  11.  220 
All  thing  5e  haue  wrocht  With  help  of  Wisdome,  and  his 
Willis  wald. 

3,  Meaning,  significance  (cf.  4  c), 

f  1250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  2123  If  he  can  rechen  3ts  dremes  wold. 

4,  In  phr.  a^en  {pwen)  awold,  also  a^en  or  haven 
wold  {wald,  weld),  representing  OK.  on  {ge-Ycoealde 
habban,  and  geweald  Agan  or  habban  with  genitive 
(cf.  X/>rep.\  Oprep,'^,  Owe  v,  B.  i)  :  a.  To  have 
in  control  or  possession,  possess. 

{Beowul/ij2j  He  ah  ealra  jeweald.  c  1000  Dream  o/th* 
A<7A/i07  0ndomdaesedryhten.  .ah domes  aC weald.]  ciooo 
\t\  AngliaX.xi  Hine.  .^etalle  ^ing  haue5on  wealde.  frixoo 
Trin,  Coll.  Hotn.  79  Swo  holie  mihte  is  Jroleburdnesse  J>at 
he  |>e  hit  ki3,  J)er  purh  haueS  his  soule  weald.  Ibid.y  He. . 
^rmide  ouercume3  J>e  unfele  and  his  soule  loke3,  and  haueS 
swo  wald.  Ibid.  205  Bute  be  forsake  alle  J>e  woreld  winne 
(lat  be  weld  ah;,  c  1250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  3412  Al  hi  ^husenz  dis 
fotc  was  told,  lie  dhusent  adde  a  meister  wold,  a  1275  Pratt. 
jEl/red  181  in  O.  E.  Misc.  113  5if  \>^  hauest  wel)7e  a  wold, 
a  1300  Harrow.  Hell  232  (Digby  MS.)  Ich  am  moises. .  Ich 
dude  )w  lawen  )>at  )>«u  ostolde  Wor  to  bea  owin  [MS.  oJ>in] 
on  wolde. 

b.  To  be  the  cause  of,  be  responsible  for :   = 
Wield  f.  B.  3  a. 

c  1200  Ormin  11815,  I  me  sellf  all  ah  itt  wald  patt  deofell 
ma^^  me  scrennkenn.    c  1250  Gen.  ^  Ex,  2054  He  herde  hem 
murnen . .  Harde  dremes  o^n  awold  Sat. 
C.  To  mean,  signify,  denote,  imply, 

C1250  Gen.  «r  Ex.  324  (Juat  o^et  nu  3at  for-bode  owold, 
Dat  a  tre  lu  forboden  is..  ?  Ibid,  1671  Luue  wel  michil  it 
a^tc  a  wold,  Swilc  seruise  and  so  longe  told.  Ibid,  1944 
Quat'SO  his  dremes  owen  a-wold.  1x1300  Hat^elok  1932 
Betere  is.  .i  se  Wat  \>\s  baret  haueth  on  wold  {MS,  pat  t>is 
baret  on  hwat  is  wold]. 

t  Wield,  a.  Obs,  Forms  :  i  wielde,  wylde, 
2-3  welde,  3  wilde.  [0^,wieldey  sX%6  leimelde, 
f.  root  of  WlBLD  5^.]  Strong,  powerful,  mighty. 
^  ^890  W«RFKRTH  tr.  Gregory's  Dial.  iv.  xxxvii.  320  Ac  pact 
is  bedeohlod  us..hwel>er  i>a  wyldre  waere  in  Stephane  & 
Jwnrsigor  ahtc,  (r893iELFRED  Oros.  iv.  i.  156  Hit  nses  l^eaw 
on  \fx\n  tidum  ^aet  mon  seni;;  wa:l  on  ]^  healfe  rimde  l>e 
bonne  wieldre  waes.  c  1000  >Elfhic  Saints'  Lives  xvi.  336 
piet  se  mann  beo  2c(iyldi/^,..and  lacte  aefre  his  jewitt  ze- 
wyldre  )K>nne  his  yrre,    {civj^  Lamb.  Horn.  105  Weldre 


(>ene  his  wre33e.]  a  1272  Luue  Ron  94  in  O.  E.  Misc.  96 
He  is.  .free  of  heorte,  of  wisdom  wilde.  C127S  Lay,  3197 
po  we[n]de  )>q  welde-king  )7at  hit  were  for  gyle. 

Wield  (w/ld),  V.  Forms:  see  below.  [Two 
OK,  verbs  are  here  represented  :  (i)  a  Com.  Teut, 
reduplicating  strong  verb,  OE.  (WS.)  wealdan, 
(Anglian)  waldan,  pa,  t.  wMd^  pa.  pple.  ge-wealden 
(see  Waldin)  =  OFris.  walda,  OS.  gi-waldan, 
pa,t.  gi%vHd^  OHG.  waltan,  pa.t.  wialt  (MHG. 
walten,  pa.  t.  wielt,  G,  walten  wk.),  ON,  valda, 
pres.  vdeld,  pa.t.  (wk.)  olla,  pa.  pple,  neut,  valdet 
(Sw.  v&lla,  Da.  volde  to  cause,  occasion),  Goth. 
waldan  ;  (2)  a  weak  verb,  OK.  (WS.)  *ie-wieldan^ 
wildan,  wyldan,  (Anglian)  wseldan,  containing  a 
mutated  form  of  the  same  stem  wald-  (see  also 
Wield  sb.  and  a.),  =  Balto-Slavic  wald-  {;.weld-) 
in  OSl.  vlado  to  rule,  vlasit  power,  Lith,  veldu  to 
rule,  possess,  iterative  valdau,  OPrussian  weldtsnan 
ace,  inheritance,  waldnikans  ace.  pi.,  kings ; 
another  grade  is  in  Goth,  wiilfus  glory. 

The  above  forms  are  generally  held  to  contain  an  extended 
form  of  the  root  of  L.  valere  to  be  strong,  validus  strong, 
Celtic  ivaio-  in  many  proper  names,  and  in  *7valatros  (whence 
M  Welsh  gxvaladr  chief),  ON.  px  t.  olla  (: — *'wul-^d). 

The  current  form  wzV/c/ descends  from  M]l,welde{n 
(see  A.  I  €)  as  representing  OE,  (non-WS.)  *weldan, 
variant  of  WS.  wieldan,  not  as  representing  WS, 
wealdan^  the  Anglian  form  of  which  gave  ME. 
walde,  wglde  (A.  i  3,  7).  The  pa.t.  and  pa.  pple. 
in  -ed  are  new  formations  dating  from  the  14th 
century.  (The  OK.  and  early  M  E.  contracted  forms 
of  the  2nd  and  3rd  pres.  indie,  sing,  of  OE.  wealdan 
and  wieldan  (A.  i  ?;)  are  identical.)] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

1.  Injin,  and  Present  Stem,  a,  i  wealdan,  2-3 
wealden. 

c9&&  JE.i.TVL¥.x>  Boeth,  xxxix.  I  8  Sumcsecgai^  j*  sio  wyrd 
wealde  2e;^l>er  .-^e  sesslSa  je  unge.'iselQa.  c  1000  Beowulf  20-^% 
pcnden  hie  3am  waepnum  wealdan  mos:on.  f  1200  Trin. 
Coll.  Horn.  79  On  ^iwer  J)oleburdnesse  ^e  shulen  wealden 
jiwer  saule,  c  1230  Hall  Meid.  577  Wi5  him  Jm  schalt 
wealden,.  .heouenliche  wunnen. 

/3.  I  waldan,w8Dldan,3-4walde(n(3W8Blden), 
4  .SV.  valde,  4-5  Sc,  wauld(e,  4-5  (9  6V.)  wald. 

^825  Vesp.  Ps.  lxxxviii[i].  10  [9]  Du  waldes  maehte  sses. 
f  950  Lindisf.  Gosjf,  Mark  x.  42  Wutas  sie  forSon  3as  3a3e 
Jesene  sint  l>aet  hia  aldordom  [sic\  hsednum  se-weeldes  3a:m, 
axooo Boeth.  Metr.  xxiv, ssSeSe  waldeS.. ealra odraeorSan 
cyninga.  c  1205  Lay.  1250,  &  seal  bin  msere  kun  waelden 
J»us  londes.  Ibid.  2966  Hu  mochel  wor?  leste  ]?u  me  to 
walden  kineriche?  12,.  Moral  Ode  2  (Egerton  MS.},-  Ic 
waelde  more  |>anne  ic  dude,  a  1300  Cursor  M,  9958  pan 
was  t>ar  neuer  suilk  a  hald,  Ne  nan  wetier  in  werld  to  wald. 
^'375  ^<^'  Leg.  Saints  xi.  {Ninian)  iiyS  To  wauld  )oure 
lymmys  at  ;our  wil.  c  X425  waulde  [see  6.  5].  a  1500  Ber- 
nard, de  cura  reifam.  i.  351  Quham  god  of  mycht  bade 
wald  and  virke.  1825  Jamieson,  IVald,  walde,  to  wield,  to 
manage,  to  govern,  to  possess,    S915  wald  [see  B.  i  b]. 

7.  3-5  wolde,  4  wold. 

c  1260  A'.  Horn  3o8(Camb.  MS.)  Me  to  spuse  holde,  &ich 
|>e  lord  to  wolde.    <:X425  Cursor  M.  22874  (Trin.)  Mijty 

fod  l>at  al  woldel>.    c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xxvi,  i  Peasse, 
warne  you,  woldys  in  wytt  I 

8.  I  wildan,  wyldan,  4-5  wilde,  wylde,  6-7 
wild, 

f  960  i^THELW0L4>  Rule  St.  Benei  (1885)  11  He  sceal  mid 
twyfealdre  lare  l>a  wyldan  and  tyn,  \>e  him  under)>eodde 
synt.  13. ,  Cursor  M.tT^i  (G5tt.)  And  nakeping  did  him  in 
wilde,  Ox  for  ox  J?an  sal  he  jclde.  1387  wilde  [see  B.  3  a]. 
<ri48o  wilde  [see  B.  2].  C1485  wyldyng  [see  Wielding 
ppl.a,\     1563,  1603  wild  [see  B.  5]. 

(.  2-4  welden  (5  -on),  3-4  weld(e,  4  Sc. 
velde;  4-8  weild,  5-6  weilde,  6  weyld,  Sc. 
veild;  4-6  weelde,  5-7  weeld;  6-7  weald; 
6  wielde,  wyelde,  6-  wield. 

tfii75  Lamb.  Horn.  153  pa  awariede  gastes  |»et  welded 
Jjosternesse  [rectores  tenebrantnt].  a  1200  Moral  Ode  1 
(Lamb.  MS.)  Ich  welde  mare  )>ene  Ich  dede.  C1205  Lav. 
1140  pe  wrse  hit  hafde  to  we'den.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  22813 
Al  mai  he  do  he  Jjat  al  weldes.  CX380  Wycuf  lyks.  (1880) 
369  pes  goodis  \>a.x,  |?ei  welden  now.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1881 
ror  to  wirke  with  my  wille,  &  weld  as  inyn  owne, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  586  Adam  was  mad  of  mans  eitd,  Als 
he  moght  welle  him  self  weild.  c  1400  Sc.  Trojan  IVar 
(Horstm.)  11.  1625  Gevin..To  kin§  Teuteus,  to  kepe  and 
weild.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xxu  61  O  1  quha  sail  weild 
the  wrang  possessioun.  IJ579  weyld  [see  B.  2  b].  1581  W. 
Stafford  Exam,  Compl.  ni.  (1876)  77  Hauinge  mucn  land 
in  their  hand,  and  not  being  able  to  weilde  all.  1696 
Phillips  (ed.  5),  To  weild^  to  manage,  to  govern :  Thus  we 
say  to  weild  a  Scepter.     1742  weild  [see  B.  4). 

c  1580  WvcLiF  Sel.  IVks.  III.  22  pei  ben  endurid  in  her 
unskdful  errour  til  eendelees  dee}?  weelde  hem.  c  1425 
weeld  [see  B.  5].  ci4^  Pecock  Repr.  in.  ^276  Je  schulen 
not  weelde  eny  thing  in  the  lond  of  hem.  1603  Drayton 
Odes  i.  49  That  sturdy  Glebes,  And  massie  Oakes  could 
weeld.     1633  weeld  [see  B.  4]. 

1503  Chubchvard  Challenge  22  Why  doe  wee  wish,  to 
weald  a  world  at  will?     1629  weald  [see  B.  5]. 

1559  Miry.  Mag.,  Dk.  Suffolk  ix,  They  were  more  then  we 

might  easely  wyelde.    1586  Marlowe  1st  Ft,   Tamburt, 

II.  1,  What  stature  wields  he,  and  what  personage?    1590 

Spenser  F.  Q.  11.  i.  18  Vnder  him  a  gray  steede  did  he  wield. 

f.  (with  short  vowel)  6-7  weld(e,  (7  weild). 

1530  welde  [see  B.  4).  c\$</q  Disc.  Common  IVeal  Eng. 
(1893)  100  Havinge  muche  larides  in  theire  handes,  and  not 
being  able  to  welde  all.  i^i  Spenser  Ruines  of  Time  14 
A  broken  rod  she  held,  Which  towards  heauen  snee  seemd 
on  high  to  weld.    1594  Willobie  Avisa  xxv.  iii,  You  see 


the  sore,  whence  springs  my  griefe,  You  weld  the  slerne 
of  my  reliefe.  a\62&  F.  Gkevil  Mustapha  \.  i,  Strength 
knowes  what  strength  can  weld.    1647  weild  [see  B  4  b]. 

?y,  2nd  and  ir4  sing.  pres.  contr,  i  weltst, 
wylst,  wylt,  wilt,  1-3  wealt,  i  -4  welt,  3-5  wait. 
c888  weltst,  welt  [see  B.  i,  4].  c  897  wilt  [see  B.  3  a],  c  1000 
Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  ii.  9  pu  heora  wylst.  ciooo  wealt  [see  B,  3  a]. 
c  I200  Trin.  Coll,  Horn.  181  We  one  awlenc3  alle  Jie  hund- 
limen,  and  welt  }?e  sowle.  c  1205  Lay.  32049  Ure  drihten  ^ 
wait  alle  deden.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1798  He..wisse3  & 
wealt— l>e  heouene  &  te  eorSe.  c  1250  Gen,  ^  Ex.  54  Hali 
froure  welt  oc_  Sat  mijt.  c  1275  Moral  Ode  83  in  O.  E. 
Misc.  61  He  wit  and  wald  \v.rr.  waldeS,  wait,  wealdeS]  alle 
I'ing.  13. .  Guy  Wanv.  (A.)  3892  Lord  >at  wone|)  an  heye, 
pat  al  J7ing  wait  fer  &  neye,  1377  Langl.  P.  PI,  B.  x.  83 
Pe  more  he  wynneth  and  welt  welthes  &  ricchesse,..be 
lasse  good  he  deleth.  c  1425  Cursor  M.  23105  (Trin.)  Pe 
lord  of  my^t  ]>at  al  wait. 

2.  Fa.  t,  a.  i  weold,  wieold,  3  wield,  3-5 
weld(e. 

Beowulf  465  weold  [see  B.  ij.  c8gy  ^Elfred  Gregory's 
Past.  C,  1.  391  Mani^ra  folca  gestreones  hie  wieoldon.  c  ixoo 
O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  D)  an.  1036,  pa;t  ne  je^afodon  j>a  ^e 
micel  weoldon  on  J>isan  lande.  c  xaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  i6g 
On  alle  ^e  winne  ^e  he  erur  wield,  c  1205  Lay.  183  He  wes 
king  &  heo  quen  &  kinelond  heo  welden.  1432-50  tr.  Hig- 
den  (Rolls)  I.  7  Riches  ]>at  J>ey  welde  \Caxton  welded]  wbfle 
J>ey  were  alyue. 

6.  I  wylde,  2  (5e)wellde,  -welt,  3-4  welt(e, 
welde. 

a  xooo  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  225/1  Dommt,  t.  uictt^  miti- 
gauit,  wylde.  c  1175  E,  E.  {Vesp.)  Horn.  106  Ic  ^ewellde  & 
3ewann  feola  J>eodan.  Ibid,  107  Ne  mid  his  scelde  heo  ne 
3ewelt.  c  1250  Gen.  ^  Ex,  532  Wimmen  welten  weres  mester. 
c  1350  welt  [see  B.  2! 

7.  3  wald(e,  wselde,  4-5  wait;  3-5  wolde,  4 
wolt. 

c  1205  Lay.  8976  Androgens  walde  [later  text  welde]  al 
l?at  he  wolde.  Ibid.  24134  Na  lengere  J?at  lond  he  ne  walde 
{later text  wolde].  a  1250  Prov.  Mlfred  389  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
126  peyh  o  mon  wolde  al  J>e  worlde.  13. .  Gaw.  .$•  Gr.  Knt. 
S31  He  stemmed  &  con  studie,  Quo  wait  ]jer  most  renoun. 
Ihid.  485  Wyth  wele  wait  }?ay  Jat  day.  c  1350  Will.  Paleme 
3887  Was  neuer  man  vpon  mold  (jat  swiche  mijt  wait,  a  1425 
Cursor  M,  10181  (Trin.)  pe  secounde  party  pat  he  wait  Was 
among  pe  piestes  dalt. 

5.  4-7  welded  (4  -id),  5-6  Sc,  weildit,  6 
weelded,  7  weilded,  7-  wielded, 

1338  weldid  [see  B.  5].  1382  Wyclif  Isa,  Ixiii.  i8  As  no^t 
thei  weldeden  thin  hoeli  puple.  c  1475  Rauf  Coil^ear  578 
The  wy  that  weildit  the  wane.  i6oi  welded  [see  B,  5  d]. 
1838  James  Lojtis  XIV,  III.  iii.  89  Boileau  too  wielded  his 
satirical  pen. 

3.  Pa, pple,  I  jewealden,  3  iwealde,  iwald, 
wold,  5  welde(n,  weld  ;  i  wyld(d;  4  weldid, 
7  (9  dial.)  welded,  7-  wielded. 

Beowulf  \T},z  [He]  ?;ede3  him . . gewealdene  worolde  daslas, 
f  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Spelman)  xviii.  14  [xix.  13]  Jif  min  hine 
beo))  wyldde.  c  1200  [see  B.  3].  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  189  Al  pe 
world  is  iwald  purh  his  wissunge.  c  1250  wold  [see  B.  1  c]. 
a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xv.  7  Thurgh  pe  whilke  pe  heritage 
of  heuen  may  be  sene  and  weldid.  a  1425  Cursor  M.  13821 
(Trin.)  Eijte  &  priity  3eer  in  bonde  Haue  I  not  welden  foot 
ny  honde.  CX470  Harding  Chron.  ccix.  iii,  The  which  the 
duke  of  Bargoyn  wold  haue  weld.  Ibid,  ccxxxii.  iii.  So 
was  the  lande  w*  Frenchmen  wonne  &  welde.  i688  Holme 
Armoury  in.  vii.  321/2  The  Hand  Hammer. .maybe  welded 
..with  one  hand.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  82  rio  A 
Scymitar  once  wielded  by  a  Soldier,  1891  welded  [see  B.  4^ 
B.  Signification. 

+ 1.  trans.  To  rule  or  reign  over,  govern,  rule, 
command.  Obs.  exc.  as  merged  in  5. 

Beowulf  ^6$  Ic.  .weold  folce  Deni^a.  c888  i^LFREDj5i»^M. 
xxxiii.  §5  Dryhten..pu  Se  ealle..  gesceafta.  .jesceope  &.. 
heora  weltst.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  153  To  fihten . .  to-jeines 
pa  awariede  gastes  pet  weldetS  posternesse  [rectores  tene- 
brarum}.  c  X2So  Gen,  ^  Ex.  B40  De  kinges  welten  burjes 
3oa.  X303  R.  Brunne  Handl,  Synne  9891  God  almyjty, 
bat  al  p^ng  weldes.  t at^oo  Morte  Arth,  650,  I  make  the 
kepare,  sir  knyghte,  of  kyngrykes  manye,.,to  weilde  al 
my  landes.  c  1420  Prose  Life  Alex,  37  So  sail  je  wele  & 
peysably  welde  3our  empire,  a  15x3  Fabyan  Chron.  u  cxcix. 
(181 1)  206  Weldynge  y"  countre  at  his  wyll.  1575  Gascoigne 
Kcnelworth  Wks,  1910  II,  115  Though  she  finde  the  skil  A 
kingdome  for  to  weelde.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts  Neh. 
V.  14, 1,  and  my  familie  have  not  taken  that  allowance  which 
was  appointed  for  the  governour,  so  as,  though  I  weilded 
the  place,  yet  I  forbore  to  take  the  maintenance  allotted 
unto  iu 

b.  tntr.  To  rule,  have  the  command ;  Jig.  to 
prevail.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  dial, 

a  1450  Ratis  Raving  2270  Vilfulnes  and  mysknawleg  Ay 
wodly  weildand.  la  ipoo  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  vi.  112 
As  was  from  the  begtninge.  And  never  shall  have  endinge, 
From  worlde  to  worlde  aye  weildinge,  Amen  I  God  of 
mighte  moste.  191S  G.  Sinclair  Poems  63  May, .love  an' 
friendship  freely  wald  Around  her  ingle. 

t  o.  trans.    To  overcome,  subdue.  Obs, 

a  1000  [see  A.  2  p].  c  1250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  421  Abel  an  hundred 
aer  was  hold,  Dan  he  was  of  is  bro3er  wold.  Ibid.  526  Dor 
IS  writen  quat  a^te  awold,  Dat  Sis  werld  was  [of?]  water  wold. 

f  2.  To  have  at  command  or  disposal,  have  as 
one's  own  or  in  one's  keeping,  hold,  own,  possess; 
to  have  the  advantage  of,  enjoy;  sometimes  (con- 
textually),  to  get  possession  of,  gain,  win,  obtain. 

Beo^vulf^Si  Hi  weoldon  waelstowe.  a  xooo  GuthJac  239 
Oft  we  oferseson . .  beoda  peawas,  praece  modixra,  ^ra  pe 
in  xelimpe  life  weoldon.  xi. .  in  KembleCt?^.  Dipt.  IV.  200 
And  ic  cySe  eow  3aet  Ordric  abbud  and  eal  Saet  hired  on 
Abbendunes  mynstre  be  minre  unne  and  Rife  frigehce 
habban  and  wealdan  Homemeres  hunred  on  hyre  ajenre 
andwealde.  <;ia2o  Bestiary  176  If  3u  hauest  is  broken, 
Al  8u  forbreSes,  forwurSes  and  forgelues,  Eche  lif  to 
wolden.     a  X225  Ancr,  R.  388  [Christ]  wrot  mid  his  owune 
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WIELD. 

blode  salui  to  his  leofmon,  of  luue  gretunge.  .forte  welden 
hire  luue.  a  1300  Cvrsor  M.  10328  t)ft  sith  iates  he  be  lett 
Man  wit  woininan  child  to  gett,  Bituix  and  t>air  forper 
eild.  And  ))an  bam  sendes  child  to  weild.  Ibul.  24188 
Moeht  i  be  ans  weld  in  arm,  Hale  me  think  of  all  nu  barm. 
13..  (see  A.  J y).  13-.  Ga-m.  f,  Gr.  KhI.  835  3e  ar  welcum 
10  welde^as  vow  lykez  pat  here  is  i  al  is  yowre  awen,  to 
baue  at  yowre  w^lle.  cijso  IK.V/.  Palemt  76  pal  seide  \k 
child  schuld  weld  al  here  godis.  IbU.  M4  He  wex  to  a  wer- 
wolf, .ac  his  wilt  welt  he  after  as  wel  as  to-fore.  /««i  294^ 
1  not  where  he  schal  30U  to  wine  welde.  <ri386  Chauceh 
M,'>,is  T.  ao  Adam..weUe  all  Paradys  sauynge  o  tr«. 
14JO-SS  Malo«y  ^r/AKr  v.  vii.  172  Ve  be  worthy  to  welde 
all>our  honour  and  worship,  c  1480  Clul<U  cf  bnsto^vii^i 
in  Horstmann  AlUne'-  Leg.  (1S8.)  321,  Y  haiie  no  childe, 
Myn  heri.age  for  to  wilde.  1513  pouciJ,s  ^Hcts  vil.  vi. 
127  Lat  nevi*  his  feris  weild  Ane  fut  braid  of  Itahane  ground 
nor  feyld.  1586  [see  A.  i  c).  JS«  Churchyard  CA,</{««.f« 
1 16  What  cunning  heads  and  hands  can  catch  m  hold,  1  hat 
covetous  mindes,  doth  seek  to  weld  alone.  1603  Holland 
Plutarch's  Mor.  510  They.,  would  never  be  able  with  wis- 
dom and  moderation  to  weld  any  great  prospentie  [rii 

•j-b.  To  have  in  oneself,  experience,  feel;  to 
have  as  one's  lot  or  fate,  suffer,  undergo ;  to  suffer 
patiently,  endure,  tolerate.  Obs. 

c  .350  WHL  Palerne  2990  So  gret  wonder  wait  ))e  quen  of 
be  wor|>  bestes.  a  1400  Le^.  Rood  viii.  (1871)  143  Weopyng 
and  wo  I  wait,  a  1400  Rclig.  Picas  fr.  Thonuon  MS.  to. 
(1Q14)  83  Wcle  or  wa,  ane  of  (>a5e  twa,  To  welde  with- 
owtten  ende.  1531  More  Confiit.  Tindate  Wks.  594/3  God 
.  .maketh  with  the  templacion  a  way  out  also,  that  ye  may 
well  weild  it.  1579  L.it.t  Eupkues  N  ij.  At  the  first  the  Oxe 
weyldeth  not  the  yoke,  nor  the  Colt  the  snaffle,,  .yet  time 
causelh  the  one  to  bend  his  neck  [etc.]. 

f  3.  a.  To  decide,  determine,  ordain  ;  to  be  the 
author  or  cause  of;  to  bring  about;  to  carry  out, 
execute,  perform.  Obs. 
In  OE.  chiefly  const,  gen.  In  later  use  prob.  transf.  from  4. 
Be^^wjd/-2S7A  Dser  he  J»y  fyrste  forman  dosore  wealdan 
raoste.  C897  /Elfred  tr.  Gregory's  Past.  C.  377  5if  hwelc 
folc  biS  mid  hungre  xeswenced,  &  hwa  his  hwste  gehyt 
&  oShielt,  hu  ne  wilt  he..hiera  deaSes?  agoo  Cvnewulf 
Hlcne  760  pa»  3u..wealdest.  e  1000  Instit.  Pol.  xxv.  in 
Thorpe  Aite.  Laws  11.  340/14  Syndon  ..cyrcan  ..  wace 
gegri3ode..wa  (lam  t>e  t)aes  weak,  c  noo  '/''in-  Coll.  Horn. 
45  purh  mannes  gemeleste  . ,  and  naht  bi  hb  a^ene  wille 
. .  deaS  him  wes  iwealde.  c  1275  'mO.E.  Misc.  101  Bidde  we 
alle  l^en  heye  kyng  pat  welde  schal  |?e  laste  dom.  13.. 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A,  8n  For  synne  he  set  hymself  in  vayn. 
That  neuer  hade  non  hymself  to  wolde.  1387  Trevisa 
Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  419  He  may  no  werk  soehe  wilde.  ist3 
Douglas  /Ends  viii.  ProL  22  All  is  wele  done,  God  wait, 
weild  be  his  will. 

tb.  intr.  (for  refl.')    To  occupy  oneself,   be 
doing ;  to  act,  do,  fare  (well,  etc.) ;  to  'manage'. 
This  use  does  not  seem  to  be  continuous  with  the  intr. 
sense  of  OE.  luealdan  '  to  contrive  or  manage  to  do  some- 
thing expressed  or  implied '.  • 

c  1400  Beryn  1 803  Howe  shuld  o  sely  lombe,  a-raong  wolvis 
weld,  And  scapen  vn-I-harmyd?  C1470  Henry  Wctllnce  iv. 
339  Nowlycht,  nowsadd;  now  blisful,  now  in  baill;..Nowe 
weild.ind  weyle ;  now  calde  weddyr,  now  hett.  a  1500 
Bernard,  de  cttra  reifatn.  I.  351  Quham  god  of  mycht  bade 
wald  and  virke  &  leffe  In  wytnes  of  adame  and  of  eue. 
156s  Satir.  Poems  Reform.  I.  407  Rather  given  whollie  to 
weld  w**"  the  sworde,  Then  worke  that  wisdome  have  firmelie 
affied.  1581  A.  Hall  lliad\.  93  Although  he  weelded  wel 
in  fight.  1613  P.  Forbes  Comm.  Rev.  Ep,  _Ded.,  The 
inexpert  student,  in  searchof  letters  weilding  amidst  infinite 
variety,  is  cast  in  such  doubt  of  chois& 
1 4.  trans.  To  direct  the  movement  or  action  of, 
to  control ;  to  use,  have  the  use  of,  as  a  bodily 
member  or  a  faculty ;  to  lead,  guide,  direct ;  occat. 
to  hold  in  check ;  gen.  to  deal  with,  have  to  do 
with;  to  deal  with  successfully,  manage.  Obs,  or 
dial.  exc.  as  in  5. 

Here  are  included  various  shades  of  meaning,  lit.  and 
fig. '.  see  also  below.  In  quoL  1530,  to  inflect  grammatically. 
In  OE.  const,  gen. 

c  888  i^LFRED  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  8  Sio  eax  welt  ealles  J>aBS 
wa:nes.  IS97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  3093  Hii  ne  ssolle)?  abbe  ^e 
teste  ston  \^  wule  ich  may  weld  \v.  r.  wolde]  min  bond. 
C13M  Chaucer  Sotnpn.  T.  239  In  our  Chapilre  praye  we. . 
To  Crist  |7at  he  thee  sende  heele  and  myght  Thy  body  for  to 
weelden.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  196  Then  callyd  J>e  norys 
to  be  mod>T,  and  bade  hur . .  helpe  bur  forto  folde  be  chyldys 
clo^'is ;  for  scho  was  to  woke,  and  myght  not  welde  bom. 
c  1470  Gol.  ff  Gaw.  450  Quhill  I  may  my  wit  wald,  1 
think  my  fredome  to  halo.  1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit 
Wemen  77  Than  suld  I  waiil  ane .  .That  suld  my  womanheid 
weild.  1513  Douglas  .^neis  xil.  xiu  120  Thewond  tarreis 
Enee  sum  deylL-To  weild  hys  kne  maid  sum  impedyment. 
1530  Palsgr.  Ded.  A  ii  b.  How  to  welde  hym  [sc.  a  frenche 
worde],  in  hLs  cases,  gendre,  nombres,  modes,  tenses,  and 
persons.  1555  Phaer  ^ueid  il  529  So  sayd  she,  and  gan 
to  welde  Hym  aged  man,  and  in  the  sacred  seat  hym  set 
and  helde.  i^x  T.  Howell  Dcuises  G  iii  b.  Let  wisedome 
welde  your  wit.  IS95  Spenser  Col.  Clout  130  Loue  will 
tiot  be  drawne,  but  must  be  ledde,  And  Bregog  did  so  well 
her  fancie  weld.  That  her  good  will  he  got  her  first  to 
wedde.  1596  —  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  663/2  According 
to  thequantityeof  such  land,  as  euerye  man.,  shalbe  founde 
able  to  wcelde,  x6oi  Holland  Pliny  x.  iii.  I.  2'.2  The  very 
^glcs,  not  able  to  weld  the  prey  that  they  have  seazed 
upon,  are  together  with  it  drawne  under  the  water.  161a 
Drayton  Poly.olb.  ii.  131  Her  new-beginning  banke  her 
water  scarcely  weelds.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  Isl.  vii. 
xli,  Her  daughters.. Much  pain'd  themselves  her  stumbling 
feet  to  weeld.  1650  Fuller  Pisgah  ill.  v.  326  It  is  no 
shame  for  one  to  admit  a  partner  in  that  weighty  work, 
which  he  cannot  weild  by  himself.  174a  Young  Nt,  Th.  n. 
449  Whose  mind  was.. strong  to  weild  all  science.  x8^i 
Sheffield  Gloss.,  Suppl.,  A  farmer  living  at  Ashover,  in 
Derbyshire,  said  to  me,  *  There's  no  (arm  1  could  ha'  liked 
better  if  I  could  only  ha'  welded  it '. 
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+  b.  refl.  in  various  senses  (see  above) ;  occas. 
to  conduct  oneself,  beliave,   Obs, 

ciioo  Vices  i<f  Virtues  (1888)  51  He  lai  alswa  5at  child  (^e 
nan  god  ne  cann,  ne  speken  ne  mai,  ne  igien,  ne  him  seluen 
wealden.  13..  Sir Beues  (A.)  368  Whan  |>ow  ert  of  swich 
elde,  pat  jjow  mi3t  J>e  self  wilde,  And  ert  of  age.  c  1375 
Cursor  M.  24358  (Fairf.)  porou  mi  hert  X  felde  hit  stange 
My.self  I  mu5t  no^t  welde.  C1400  Destr.  Troy  8655  His 
sheld  on  his  shulders  shot  was  Lehynd,  And  his  brest  left 
bare,.. To  weld  hym  more  winly  ^Jat  worthy  to  lede.  1426 
LvDG.  De  GuiL  Pilgr,  20587  Somme  be  lame,  and  feble.  .And 
somme  strong,  and  gon  vp-ryhl,  And  many  welde  hem  sylfF 
ryht  wel.  c  1430  H(yw  Good  Wife  taught  Dau.  in  Babces 
Bkt  (1868)  46  So  wysely  thee  welde  That  J?y  frendys  haue 
loy  of  thee.  1545  Raynvlde  Byrth  Mankynde  11.  ii.  (1552) 
60  b.  Nether  can  it  welde,  or  helpe  it  selfe  to  come  forthe. 
1647  Harvev  Sch,  of  Heart  vi.  iii,  The  limbs  unable  are 
themselves  to  weild  \riine  swell'd]. 

f  C.  To  carry  (something  heavy  or  requiring 
effort).     Ohs, 

ciao5  Lay.  1131  pa  Troinisce  men..duden  of  J>an  wilden 
al  heora  iwilla,  to  f»an  scipen  wselden  \later  text  to  ^?e  sipes 
ladden  so  mocbe  so  iwoldenj.  Ibid.  21874  Heo,.heore  ueex 
faeire  waelden  to  volde[Ai/^r/tf.3r/ hireher  faireal  hii  toterej. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Monk's  T.  itz  She  wolde  kille  Leons  leo- 
pardes  and  Beres..And  in  hir  Armes  weelde  hem  at  hir 
wille.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  838  pan  Alexander. .Wynnes 
him  vp  a  wardrere  he  wait  in  his  handjs,  ^  159a  Kyd  Sp. 
Trag.  I.  iv,  I  tooke  him  up,  and  wound  him  in  mine  armes  j 
And  welding  him  unto  my  priuate  tent,  There  laid  him 
downe. 
+  d.  To  express,  utter.  Obs.  rare, 

1581  A.  Hall  Iliads.  77  To  the  Gods,  .he  wold  not  weeld 
his  thought.  1587  A.  Day  Daphnis^  Chloe  (1890)  121  The 
best  are  mute,  And  may  not  weld  the  greatnes  of  her  praise. 
1605  SnAKS.  Lear  i.  i.  56  Sir,  I  loue  you  more  then  word 
can  weild  ye  matter,  a  1635  Corbet  Poems  (1672)  95  Out- 
went the  Townsmen  all  in  Starch,  ..  into  the  Field,  Where 
one  a  Speech  could  hardly  wield. 

5.  To  use  or  handle  with  slcill  and  effect ;  to 
manage,  actuate,  ply  (a  weapon,  tool,  or  instru- 
ment, now  always  one  held  or  carried  in  the  hand). 
(The  current  sense.) 

In  OE.  const,  gen.,  dat.,  or  instrumental. 

Beowulf  10^  penden  hie  Gam  wiepnum  wealdan  moston. 
a  1000  Battle  of  Maldon  83  pa  hwile  l>e  hi  Wicpna  wealdan 
moston.  c  1300  Havelok  1436  Nou  ich  am  up  to  J>at  helde 
Cumen,  that  ich  may  wepne  welde.  1338  R.  Brunne  Chron. 
(iBio)  23  Sex  5ere  was  he  kyng,  with  werre  weldid  l>e  scheld. 
*375  Uaruour  Bruce  xi.  97  He  left  nane  mycht  vapnys 
velde.  c  1385  Chaucer  Z..  G.  W.  2000  Ariadne^  He,  .hath 
Rovme  ..To  welde  an  axe  or  swerde  or  staffe  or  knyffe, 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  651  Wele  &  wi^tly  in  were  to  welden 
a  spere.  ci4a5WYNT0UN  Cron,  vn.  vii,  1304  A  childe.. pat 
wapynnys  mycht  noucht  wichtly  waulde.  c  1425  Non-Cycle 
Myst.  Plays  (igog)  22/82  Worklooms  for  to  work  and  weeld. 
1470--8S  Malory  Arthur  ix.  ii.  340  Is  there  ony  of  you  here 
that  wille  take  vpon  hym  to  welde  this  shelde?  1563  P, 
Whitehorne  Onosandro  Platon,  74  Muche  lesse  the  slingers 
can  wild  their  sUnges..  :  being  hindered  of  the  Souldiers, 
1598  Shaks.  Merry  W,  i.  iii.  24  O  base  hungarian  wight : 
wilt  yO  the  spigot  wield?  1603  G.  Owen  Pembrokeshire 
(1892)  275  Monstrousecudgel]s..asbiEgeas  thepartieis  well 
able  to  wild.  16*9  H.  Burton  Truth  s  Tri.  251  We  can  tell 
better  how  to  weald  our  owne  weapons.  1736  Gray  Statins 
i.  I  Whoe'er  the  quoit  can  wield,  And  furthest  send  its 
weight.  X784C0WPER  Tas/c  iri.  636  Strength  may  wield  the 
pond'rous  spade.  1798  Wordsw.  Peter  Bell  Prol.  xxx, 
A  potent  wand  doth  Sorrow  wield,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  i. 
xxii.  159  Never  wielding  my  hatchet  until  my  balance  was 
secured. 

b.  To  wield  a  or  the  sceptre  (and  similar  phrases) : 
to  exercise  supreme  authority,  to  reign  or  rule 
(also/^.).    Cf.  Swayt;.  8. 

1593  Shaks,  3  He>u  F/,  iv,  vi.  73  His  Head  by  nature 
fram'd  to  weare  a  Crowne,  His  Hand  to  wield  a  Scepter, 
1595  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  i.  xxix,  Edward  the  third  being 
dead,  had  left  this  child.. The  crowne  and  Scepter  of  this 
Realme  to  wield.  1635  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Old,  Old 
Man  C4,  How  he  and 's  son  th'  eighth  Henry,  here  did 
wield  The  Scepter.  1809  Svd.  Smith  Serm.  1, 64  Providence 
..gives  to  many  a  man  a  soul  far  better  than  his  birth^  com- 
pelling him  to  dig  with  a  spade,  who  had  better  have  wielded 
a  sceptre.  x8sx  Scott  Kenilw,  vii.  The  late  prime  favourite 
of  England,  who  wielded  her  general's  staff  and  controlled 
her  parliaments.  1858  Max  MUller  Chips  (1880)  HI.  L  28 
The  intellectual  sceptre  of  Germany  was  wielded  by  a  new 
nobility. 

o.  To  exercise  (power,  authority,  influence). 

x6ia  T.  Taylor  Comm,  Titus  ii.  9  He  forbiddeth  them 
not  to  exercise  rule,  .ouer  their  seruants,  but  only  teacheth 
them  after  what  manner  to  weld  their  authoriiie.  a  1677 
Barrow  Serm.  III.  xxii.  (R.)  To  wield  power  innocently, . . 
for  the  maintenance  of  right, ..  for  the  suppression  of  injury, 
..is  a  matter  of  no  small  skill.  1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr. 
Atonem.  iv.  (1852)  97  Physical  power  wielded  by  an  omni- 
potent Being  . .  must  overcome  every  possilile  obstacle. 
1861  Buckle  Civiliz.  II.  vi,  ^12  Over  the  inferior  order  of 
minds,  they  still  wield  i;;reat  influence.  x868  J.  H.  Blunt 
Ref  Ck.  Eng.  I.  100  Wielding.. an  authority  which  he  had 
no  just  right  to  wield.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  i.  §  6.  53 
Dunstan.  .wielded  for  sixteen  years,  .the  secular  and  ecclesi- 
astical powers  of  the  realm. 

d.  To  use  after  the  fashion  of  a  tool  or  weapon 
for  the  performance  of  something. 

1601  W.  Cornwallis  Ess.  ii.  xlix.  Nn  3  b,  I  am  the  veriest 
bungler.. that  euer  welded  tongue.  X849  Macaulay  Hist, 
Eng.  iii.  I.  354  Wielding  the  strength  and  representing  the 
dignity  of  the  city  of  London.  1857  Maurice  Mor.  ?f  Met. 
Philos.  IV.  vii.  §  13.  343  Wielding  the  learning  of  the  old 
times  with  incomparable  facility,  1871  T.  R.  Jones  Anitn. 
Kingd.  (ed.  4)  725  The  dorsal  ribs  (of  serpents]  wielded,  .by 

..powerful  muscles.. perform  the  office  of  internal  less. 
1882  Pebody  Engl.  Journalism  xxiii.  183  A  trained  soldier 
wielding  a  graphic  and  powerful  pen.  x886  A.  Weir  Hist, 
BtmsMod.  Europe  (1889)  588  [The]  increasing  importance 
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of  the  middle  classes,  as  they  wielded  more  efficiently  capital 
and  machinery.  _  1918  A.  Menzies  Calvin  396  Who  could 
wield  such  scathing  invective? 

Hence  Wielded  ///. a. ;  also  {nonce-wds,) 
Wie-ldablea.,  capable  ofbeing  wielded;  fWield- 
ance,  the  action  of  wielding. 

x8oo  Southev  in  Robberds  Mem.  W,  Taylor  I.  325  As 
easy  and  as  "wieldable  as  blank  verse,  c  1615  Bp.  Hall 
.5"^  Paul's  Combat  n.  Wks.  1634  II.  451  This  spiritual! 
edge  shall  either  turne  againe,  or  (through  our  weake  *  weild- 
ance)  not  enter  the  stuoburne  and  thick  hide  of  obdured 
hearts.  184a  Tennyson  Talking  Oak  Ixvi,  May  never  saw 
dismember  thee,  Nor  "wielded  axe  disjoint 

Wielder  (wrldaa),     Forms  :    see  Wield  z/.  ; 

4  -ere,  5  -are,  -ire  5-6  -ar,  5-  -er.  [f.  Wield  v, 
+  -Eli  1.]     One  who  wields,  in  various  senses. 

f  1.  A  ruler,  governor,  master ;  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  God;  locally y  a  manager (?).   Obs. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  I2CJ  pe  welder  of  wyt,  J^at  wot  alle 
)>ynges.  1382  Wyclif  Isa.  1.  3  The  oxe  knej  his  weldere, 
and  the  asse  the  cracche  of  his  lord,  a  1400-50  Wars 
Alex.  1608  pe  lege  Emperoure,  pe  wildire  [t'.r.  welder]  of 
all  jre  werde.  1402  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  78  As  that  we 
were  welders  and  lordes  of  alle.  X593  Q.  Eliz.  Boeth.  i. 
met  v.  44  O  weldar,  apeace  the  Roring  floudes.  x6oo 
Breton  Melancholike  Humours  Wks.  (Grosart)  1. 9/1  They, 
like  the  wJelders  of  the  world,  command,  and  haue  their 
will.  1723  Swift  Argis.  Power  Bps.  Wks.  1841  II.  2ig/i 
Such,  .tenants,  generally  speaking,  have  others  under  them, 
and  so  a  third  and  fourth  in  subordination,  till  it  comes  to 
the  welder  (as  they  call  him),  who  sits  at  a  rack-rent.  X823-49 
LiNGARD  Hist.  Eng.  (1855)  I.  ii.  52/1  The  title.. of  Bret- 
walda,  the  wielder  or  sovereign  of  Britain. 

t2.  The  author  or  cause  ^something,  Obs.  rare. 

XS70  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xvii.  53  The  veildars  of  yis  greif. 

3.  One  who  uses  or  actuates  skilfully  :  const.  0/ 
(a  weapon,  instrument,  etc.) ;  also^^. 

1760-72  H.  Brooke  Fool  of  Qual.  (1800)  IIL  57  He  is  the 
free  wielder  of  all  the  powers  of  a  free. .people.  X855 
Bbimlev  £.ij-.,  Westw.  Hoi  (1858)  303  These  are  the  high 
aims  of  fiction  in  the  hands  of  its  master  wielders.  1862 
R.  W.  Procter  Our  Turf  Stage  ^  Ring  81  The  rough- 
hewn  wielders  of  the  spade.  x866  Whittier  Snow-bound 
438  Brisk  wielder  of  the  birch  and  rule,  The  master  of  the 
district  school  1884  R.  F,  Burton  Bk.  Sword  viiL  166  The 
Zanzibari's  Sword  is.,  dangerous  to  the  wielder.  t^cASpec- 
tator  1 1  Apr.  564/2  Some  able  wielder  of  autocratic  power. 

Wielding  (w/ldiij),  vbl.sb,  [f.  Wield  z;. + 
-ING  ^.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Wjeld,  in  various 
senses. 

1 1.  Government,  power,  command  ;  possession, 
keeping  :  see  Wield  v,  B.  i,  2.  Obs. 

CX20S  Lay.  19011  pa  ha^dden  heo..V5er  |)ene  king  wi3 
inne  heore  walding  \c  1275  weldyng],  c  X32S  Metr.  Hom.  i 
Al  es  loken  in  thi  welding.  Thou  ert  Lauerd..Tbat  al  op- 
haldes.  c  1386  Chaucer  Meiib.  p  644  Ye  haue  hem  in  youre 
myght  and  in  youre  weeldynge.  c  1440  York  Myst,  L  39 
And  haue  al  welth  in  ^oure  weledyng.  c  1460  Play  Sacram. 
35  In  ^e  dukedom  of  Oryon  nioche  have  I  in  weldyng. 
C1485  Digby  Myst,  in.  59  Thys  caslell..is  at  my  wylddyng. 

2.  Control,  (power  of)  using,  management,  etc, : 
see  Wield  v,  B,  4,  5. 

a  1423  Cursor  M.  13781  (Trin.)  His  lymmes  had  he  so  for- 
gone pat  of  hem  weldyng  had  he  none.  1551  Robinson  tr. 
Mores  Utopia  ii.iv.(i895)  i4oTheirgarmentes.  .lare]nolet 
to  the  mouynge  and  weldynge  of  the  bodie,  1581  A.  Hall 
Hiadwx.  125  Areithous  that  bare  the  great  and  massieclub. 
And.. got  such  praise  by  force  and  weelding  good.  1820 
Lamb  lilia  Ser.  i.  Soutk-sea  House,  He  was.  .equal  to  the 
wielding  of  any  of  the  most  intricate  accounts.  X836  Keble 
in  Lyra  Apost.  (1849)  223  Behold  your  armoury  ! — sword 
and  lightning  shaft,  ..And  in  your  wielding  left  I  z88o 
Tennyson  Brunanburh  xi,  The  wielding  of  weapons. 

Wielding,  ppl-a.  (sb.)  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  wields  ;  f  nding,  governing  ;  as  sb,  a  ruler, 
governor  (see  Waldend)  ;  in  quot.  1622,  ?faring, 
•doing'  (well),     (See  also  All-wielding.) 

«9O0  Cynewulf  Crist  joii  Mihti?;  god,,  .waldende  god, 
c  Joco  ^LFRic  Horn.  I.  328  Se  Wealdenda  Drihten,  a  X300 
Cursor  M.  5206  Of  egypti . .  Es  he  liuanci  and  maister  weld- 
and.  €  1485  Dig^  Myst.  in.  1832,  I  be-leve  In  |>e  father, 
\>s.l  is  of  all  wyldyng.  1622  Wither  P'aire-Virtue  B  2,  A 
faire  weilding-tree. 

t  Wieidless,  a,  Obs.  [f.  Wield  v,  -»-  -less.] 
That  cannot  be  wielded  ;  unmanageable,  uncon- 
trollable, unwieldy. 

i<^So  Phaer  yEneid.  ix.  740  Down  sinks  the  wcldlesse 
weight.  1592^  G.  Fletcher  Ltcia  (1876)  36  The  warlike 
Mars,  can  weildles  weapons  guide.  1596  Spenskr  E.  Q.  iv. 
iii.  10  With  the  weight  of  his  owne  weeldles.se  might.  He 
fallet'h  nigh  to  ground. 

t  Wieldly,  a.  Oh.  rare.  In  5  weldely.  [f. 
Wield  v,  +  -ly^.  Cf.  UJiiineldly.l  -Wieldy  2 
(quot.  c  1440). 

t  Wieldiiess.  Obs,  In  4 weld-,  weildnes.  [f. 
Wield  a.  +  -ness.  Cf.  OE.  ivaldnis  *  dominatio  '.] 
Command,  control,  possession. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13781  Sua  herd  him  was  his  limes  ^an 
pat  he  o  haim  had  weldnes  nan.  Ibid.  23641  [pe  gtxlej  t>ii 
sal  haf  weldnes  of  all  wale,  [pe  wicked]  |?ai  sal  vnweldid  be 
wit  bale. 

t  Wieldsome,  a.  Obs,  rare.  [f.  Wield  v,  + 
-SOME.]   -  Wieldy  3. 

1565  GoLDiNG  Caesar  99  b.  The  Galleyes  wherof  the  facjon 
was  more  straunge  to  the  sauage  Britons,  and  the  mouing 
more  redy  and  wieldsome  [et  motus  ad  usum  expeditior]. 

Wieldy  (wrldi),  a.    Forms :  4-6  weldy  (6  -ie), 

5  weeldy,  6  wyldy,  7  wieldie,  weildy,  7- 
wieldy.  [f.  Wield  v,  +  -Y  K  Cf.  MLG.  wcidich 
etc.,  and  Unwieldy.] 
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1.  Capable  of  easily  *  wielding '  one*s  body  or 
limbs,  or  a  weapon,  etc. ;  vigorous,  active,  agile, 
nimble.   Obs.  exc,  dial, 

c  1374  Chauckr  Troylus  n.  636  So  fressh  so  yong  so  weldy 
semed  he.  1422  Yonge  Seer.  Seer,  xxiii.  154  Where  hen  tlie 
Weldy  Werriours?  c  1450  Lovelich  Grail  yiu.  57  Eche 
man..  That  wereii  weldy  Armes  to  here.  1528  More 
Dyaioge  i.  Wks.  153  The  hole  body  is  the  more  wyldy  and 
lusty  by  some  kynde  of  exercise.  159a  Wvrley  Armorie^ 
Ld.  Chandos  75  Armd  like  youtfafull  Troyilus  And  fresh  as 
he..,  As  stirring,  weldie,  and  as  cheualrous  As  Chaucer 
makes  him,  1677  Gilpin  Daemonol.  (1S67)  79  By  reason  of 
our  burden  we  are  less  wieldy  and  more  unapl  to  make  any 
resistance. 

1 2,  ?  Requiring  strength  to  wield,  heavy  or 
bulky  ;  wielded  with  force,  powerful.  Obs. 

f  1440  Partonope  3876  (Univ.  Coll.  MS.)  A-boute  hys  nekk 
heng  a  sheelde  . .  And  hit  was  full  weeldy  {v.r.  weldelyj, 
159a  Wybley  Arinarie,  Ld.  Chandos  57  [He]  did  stand  To 
his  defence,  when  slaine  was  euerie  mate  With  weldie  axe, 

3.  Easily  wielded,  controlled,  or  handled;  manage- 
able ;  handy.  [In  later  use  a  back-formation  from 
unwieldy.'] 

1583  Melbanckk  Pkilotimus  H  iv,  When  you  breake  a 
coite,  you  firste  beate  him  for  his  wildnes,  and  afterward 
being  weldy  do  cherish  your  hobby.  1656  Hevlin  Surv, 
France  183  The  boat..wieIdie  and  fit  for  speed.  1678  R, 
L'EsTRANGE  Seneca's  Mor.  ni.  v.  28  In  the  Choice  of  a 
Sword,  we  take  care  that  it  be  weildy.  1795  Southev  Joan 
of  Arc  X.  286  Their  javelins  lessen  d  to  a  wieldy  length. 
1839  J.  Rogers  -4«^//cyJ^/*r.  v.  §  2,  192  One  mighty  league, 
in  one  body  wieldy,  tractable,  governable.  1903  Times 
Lit.  Suppl.  19  June  189/1  For  iu  bulk  it  is  admirably  wieldy 
and  light  in  band. 

TI  Erroneously  used  for  unwieldy, 

1687  Wood  Life  (O.H.S.)  IU.  227  [He]  being  fat  and 
weildy,  could  not  ride  or  walk  as  the  others  could. 

Wiele,  Wier,  Wierangel.  -gle,  Wierd, 
Wiery,  Wiese,  Wiesshe,  Wiet,  "Wietch, 
Wieth,  obs.  ff.  Wile,  Weir,  Wire,  W^ariangle, 
Weird,  WiBYjWiSE,  Wish  t'.,  Wit  z'„WiCH,  Withe, 

Wife  (waif),  sb,  PI.  wives  (waivz).  Forms: 
Sing,  a.  1-5  (6  Sc.)  wif,  3-5  wijf,  3-6  wyf, 
4-6  wyfif(o,  wyfe,  (chiefly  Se.)  vif,  vyf(o,  5-6 
\ri£f(e,  6^V.  vyflf,  (1,4  wiif,  4  vijfe,  whife,  wie'ffe, 
wyefe,  weyflfe,  4-5  weife,  wiue,  wyue,  5  wyif, 
wyyfe,  wyjCfe,  whyf^f je,  5-7  wiefe,  6  wieff,  6-7 
wief),  4-  wife.  Gen.  1-7  wifes,  3-7  wiues,  (4 
wiuis,  wyuys),  4-5  wijfos,  wyuee,  4-6  wyfes, 
5-6  Sc.  wyf(rjis,  7  wives,  8  wive*s,  8-  wife's  ; 
uninfiected  4  wijf,  4-5  wife.  PI.  1-3  wif;  2-7 
wifes,  3-7  wiues,  4-5  Sc,  wyffls,  4-6  wyfes, 
wyues,  wifis,  vSV.  wiffls,  5-6  Sc.  wyfis,  (4  wijf(e)s, 
vijfes,  wiuis,  wiuus,  wiwes,  vyuez,  Sc,  vifis,  5 
wifs,  wifys,  wyuys,  5-6  -is,  6  Sc,  vyffls,  vyfues, 
vyuis,  7  wiefs),  7-  wives.  Gen.  i  wi(i)fa,  3 
wife,  wiue;  3  wiuene;  4-7  wives,  8-  wives'. 
[OE.  wif  str.  n.  «  OKris.,  OS.  wif,  (LG.  wief 
Du.  wijf),  OHG.,  MHG.  %v%p  (G.  weib),  O^.vff 
(Sw.  vif  Da.  viv)  ;  not  in  Gothic  (which  uses 
y/w^'mulier'  Quean  and  qhis  'uxor'  Quien  j3.); 
of  obscure  origin.] 

L  A  woman :  formerly  in  general  sense  ;  in  later 
use  restricted  to  a  woman  of  humble  rank  or  '  of 
low  employment'  (J,),  esp.  one  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  some  commodity.  Now  dial.,  exc  with 
prefixed  descriptive  word,  esp.  in  compounds  such 
as  Alk-wipe  1,  ApPLE-wj/tf,  Fishwife,  Old  wife, 
OrsTEB-o'i)^,  etc. 

c  715  Corpus  Gloss.  A  646  Anus,  alduuif.  C900  tr.  Bxda's 
Hist.  IV.  xxiii,  Seo  arest  wiifa  [L.  feminarum\.  cgyt 
Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  iv.  7  Cuom  uif  of  oaer  byrix  to  ladanne 
ua:ter.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  5  For  bsere  synne  Bses  xrestan 
wifes.  city^  Lamb.  Horn,  in  Wisdom  biriseo  weran  and 
clenesse  birisaS  wifan.  cisos  Lav.  1507  pa^scipen  to* 
dra^en  &  |?a  wif  drenchen.  at2a$  A/icr.  R.  158  Seint 
Johan  baptiste,bi  hwamure  Louerd  seiS,  t>et  among  wiuene 
sunes  ne  aros  neuer  betere.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12904 
Amang  all  wiue  (13..  Gd'tt.  wiues]  suns, ..A  heier  barn 
was  neuer  nan.  CX300  Havelok  1713  Hwgod  helpen  kaii 
O  mani  wise  wif  and  man.  ^  >375  ^c.  Leg.  Saints  xvlii, 
{Egi^iane)  1067,  I  coniure  t»e,  pat  it,  )>at^u  has  hard  of 
me,.. pat  hi  tel  nothyre  to  man  na  vyf.  <rx386  Chaucer 
Miller's  T.  155  The  wyues  of  the  parisshe.  —  Doctor's  T, 
7i_Whan  she  woxen  is  a  wyf.  ^1435  Wvntoun  Cron.  vi. 
xviii.  23J5  pat  man  is  noucht  born  of  wiff  Off  powar  to  reff 
me  my  lif.  f  1470  Henhv  If^allace  1.  94  E^uuard.  .gert  sla 
.  .Off  man  and  wiff,  vij  thousand  and  fyfty.  1488  Ace.  Ld. 
High  Treas.  Scot.  1, 91  The  wyfis  of  Dunbar.  1536  Tindalk 
Rev.  xvii.  6,  I  sawe  the  wyfe  dronke  with  the  bloud  of 
saynctes.  c  1563  J^h  Juggler  C  iij,  Then  came  I  by  a  wife 
that  did  costerds  sell.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xii.  ii3 
The  wyfis  that  fostred  50W.  i6a<  Bacon  Apophthegms  %  54 
(19]  Strawberrie  wiues,  that  laid  two  or  three  great  straw- 
berries at  the  mouth  of  their  pot,  and  all  the  rest  were  little 
ones.  1635  in  Dail^  Chrou.  (1008)  11  Mar.  6/7  Oyster  wives, 
herb  wives,  tripe  wives.  x8i8  Keats  Dawlish  Fair  3  Where 
ginger-bread  wives  have  a  scanty  sale.  i8a5  Brockett 
N.  C.  Gloss. y  li^ife,  a  woman,  whether  married  or  not.  *  An 
apple  wife ', — '  a  fish  wife  ',—^  A  tripe  wife '.  1859  Tennyson 
Guinev.  55  She.. shuddered,  as  the  village  wife  who  cries 
*  1  shudder,  some  one  steps  across  my  grave.' 

b.  Qualified  by  old,  esp.  in  the  phr,  old  wivei 
fable,  story,  tale :  see  Old  wife  i, 

C7«5  (see  above].  1340,  etc.  [sec  Old  wife  i],  1561  T. 
Norton  Calvin's  Inst,  iii.  220  An  old  wiues  request.  i6<6 
Mennis  &  J.  Smith  Mus.  Delic.  (ed.  2)  2  An  old  wifes- Tale, 

2.  A  woman  joined  to  a  man  by  marriage;   a 
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married  woman.  Correlative  of  Hdsband  sb.  2. 
(The  ordinary  current  sense.) 

c888  Alfred  Bocth.  x,  Hu  ne  liofaS  |>in"wif  eac,  Jiaes  ilcan 
Simaches  dohtor?  ^^975  Rushiv.  Gosp.  Matt.  1.  24  Accepit 
coniugem  suam,  feng  wiue  his.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt, 
xviii.  25  Hynehethys  hlaford  5esyllan,&hys  wif&hys  cild. 
a  1175  CiJ^/.  Horn.  22$  Sem  cham  iafet  and  hare  ])reo  wif. 
cxvj^  Lamb.  Horn.  49  Riche  men. .  J»e  habbeft.  .feire  wifes 
and  feire  children.  Jbid.  129  He  forseh  his  scuppend  J?urh 
his  wifes  red.  c  1*05  Lav.  25  Noe  &  Sem  Japhei  &  Cham  & 
heore  four  wiues  t<^  1*75  wifes].  Ibid.  14142  Ich  wuUe.. 
senden after  mine  wiue.  cx^S'^Gen.  <y  Ex,  1219 God  him  bad 
is  wiues  tale  Listen,  c  1390  S.  Eng.  Leg.  30/26  To  take  is 
broJ?er  wijf.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  91S  pou,  man, ..has  vnder- 
taken  pi  wijf  red  [(7i>'/^.  J)i  wiues  rede].  13..  E.  E.  Aliii.F. 
A.  785  pe  lambes  vyuez  in  blysse  we  bene,  c  1350  IVill. 
Palerne  242  My  menskful  moder  is  his  meke  wiue.  1422 
\onG^iT.Secr.  Secr^xxxv'i.  192  The  loue  that  a  vif  shold 
haue  to  hir  spous.  c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  <S-  Lim,  Mon.  iii, 
(1885)  114  Thair  wj^es  and  childeren.  1483  Cath.  Angl. 
417/1  A  Wife  modir,  socrus.  1549  Compl,  Scot.  ii.  24 
Thou  sal  spouse  ane  vyfe,  bot  ane  vthir  sal  tak  hyr  fra  the. 
'filSa  J.  Hevwood  Prov.  ^  Epigr.  (1867)  72  A  good  wife 
makth  a  good  husbande,  (they  saie).  1580  in  Cath.  TraC' 
tales  (S.  T.  S.)  58  Ane  of  Jacobs  vyfues.  1603  Holland 
Plutarch's  Mor.  16  Slaves  unto  their  wives  goods.  1628 
Coke  On  Litt.i.  112  A  man  may  not  grant  nor  giue  his 
tenements  to  his  Wife  during  the  couerture,  for  that  his 
Wife  and  bee  bee  but  one  person  in  the  Law.  1628  in 
Cath,  Tractates  (S.  T.  S.)  273  Their  wifes  and  bairnes. 
c  163s  Sir  W.  Pole  Descr,  Devon  111,  (1791)  166  S'.  Thomas 
Beamont . .  maried  2  wiefs.  163^  Sc.  Prayer  Bk.,  Vis. 
Sick,  Visit  him,  O  Lord,  as  thou  didst  Peters  wives  mother. 
iTaa  Hearne  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  VIL  382  His  Wive's  first 
Husband.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  ix.  vii,  She  passed 
for  that  Gentleman's  Wife,.. and  yet  ..  there  were  some 
Doubts  concerning  the  Reality  of  their  Marriage.  1834 
Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Boarding-ho.  i,  He  had  never  been 
married ;  but  be  was  still  on  the  loolc-out  for  a  wife  with 
money. 

b.  Phrases,  (a)  To  wife  t^o  prep,  11  b),  for  a 
wife,  to  be  one's  wife :  in  such  phrases  as  to  take 
to  wife,  to  marry  (somewhat  arch.') ;  +  to  give 
{grant)  to  wife,  to  bestow  in  marriage  ;  t  lo  have 
{hold)  to  wife,  to  have  as  one*s  wife,  be  the  husband 
of;  ^to  will  to  wife,  to  desire  to  marry.  '\{b) 
IVifis  light,  a  light  (in  a  church)  maintained  by 
married  women  (cf.  maiden's  light j  Maiden  sb,  lo), 
{c)  All  the  world  and  his  wife  (humorous  coUoq.), 
all  men  and  women,  everybody :  usually  hyper- 
bolically  for  a  large  and  miscellaneous  body  or 
company  of  people  of  both  sexes. 

Also  in  various  other  phrases,  as  bachelor* s  wife  (Bachelor 
^h^ivife  of  one's  bosom  (Bosom  j<^.  i<:),7vifeof  the  left  hand 
(Left  hand  2),  man  and  wife  (Man  j3.'  8). 

(a)  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiv.  4  Nys  J>e  alyfed  hi  to  wife 
to  haebbenne,  1:1250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  2147  losep  to  wiue'his 
dowter  nam.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  8926  pe  emperour  of 
alimayne  willede  to  wiue  [v.rr,  to  his  wyfe,  to  his  wyff] 
Mold  |>e  kinges  do5ter.  axjpo  Cursor  Af.  7482,  I  suld.. 
giue  mi  doghier  him  to  wijf,  1362  Langl.  P.  PL  A.  in. 
106  5if  he  wilne  t>e  to  wyf,  woft  J>ou  him  haue?  CX385 
Chaucer  L.  G.  IK  1304  Dtdo^  Haue  ie  nat  sworn  to  wyue 
metotake?  1390  Gower  Ctf'{/C  IL  217  This  Steward..  A  lusti 
ladi  hath  towyve.  ?«  1400  Morte  Arth,  3575  He  has  wed- 
dyde  Waynore,  and  hyr  to  wyefe  holdes.  1413  in  Reg.  Mag. 
Sig.  Scot,  1430,  39/1  Huchon  Fraser..God  grantand,  sal 
lede  into  wyf  Jonet  of  Fentoun  the  systtr.  1513  Douglas 
^neis  VIL  viii.  61  Bot  he  the  grant  to  wyf  his  child  Lavine. 
1526  Tindalk  Mark  xii.  23  In  the  resurrecion  then,  .whose 
wyfe  shall  she  be  of  them  ?  For  seven  had  her  to  wyfe. 
i^  Grekne  Paudosto  Wks.  <Grosarl)  IV.  234  This  Pan- 
dosto  had  to  Wife  a  Ladie  called  Bellaria.  171X  Steele 
Sf>ect.  No.  80  F  3  She.. was  taken  to  Wife  by  a  Gentleman. 
1726  Pope  Odyss.  xxi,  73  If  I  the  prize,  if  me  you  seek  to 
wife.  1849  Macaulav  Hist,  Eng.  ii,  I.  231  James  had., 
taken  to  wife  the  princess  Maryof  Modena.  1907  C.  Hill- 
TouT  Brit.  N.  Amer.,  Far  l^est  x.  182  Early  marriages 
were.. the  custom,  the  girls  being  often  barely  pubescent 
when  taken  to  wife, 

0)  'S47"® '"  Swayne  Ckurchw.  Ace.  Sarum  (1896)  275,  x  Ii. 
of  wex  for  the  wyfes  Light. 

{c)  X731-8  Swift  Pol.  Conversat,  lit.  192  Miss.  Pray, 
Madam,  who  were  the  Company?  Lady  Smart.  Why, 
there  was  ail  the  World,  and  his  Wife,  x^a  Byron  Let,  to 
Sir  ]V.  Scott,  _'  All  the  world  and  his  wife  ',  as  the  proverb 
goes,  were  trying  to  trample  upon  me.  1863  Dickens  ;*/«/. 
Fr.  I.  xvii.  All  the  world  and  his  wife  and  daughter  leave 
cards.  1912  World  7  May  701/x  So  much  hiis  been  heard 
of  Hardelot  lately.. that  its  name  must  be  familiar  to  all 
the  world  and  his  wife. 

C.  euphem.  A  kept  mistress,  concubine. 

c  1425  WvNTouN  Cron.  vi.  x.  8S0  Bot  scho  wes  blamyt  ia 
hir  live,  The  bischop  of  Dunkeldynnis  wif. 

t  d.  Applied  as  a  term  of  affection  to  a  female 
friend.  Obs. 

1592  Wills  »r  Inv.  Durh,  (Surtees  i860)  205  To  Mrs. 
Clopton  one  old  ryall,  to  hir  daughter,  my  wiffe,  Alice,  one 
angett.  1601  in  Blackiv,  Mag.  (1898)  Nov.  654/2,  I  came 
lately  thence. .about  a  match  for  my  wife,  whith  is  since 
dispatcht  with  younge  Gifford, 

e.  trattsf.  The  female  of  a  pair  of  the  lower 
animals;  the  mate  of  a  male  animal. 

c  1386  Chaucek  Nun's  Priest's  T.  63  As  Chauntecleer 
among  hise  wyues  alle  Sat  on  his  perche.  c  1440  Paliad, 
on  Husb.  1.669  Fesauntis.  .first  in  Marche  vppon  they  go 
Theyr  wyuys.  15x3  Douglas  /^neis  xii.  ProL  159  Phcbus 
red  fowle.  .Pykland  his  meyt..  Hys  wifis,  Toppaand  Perte* 
lok,  hym  by.  1657  G.  Thorni.ey  Daphnis  ^  Chloe  125  The 
he*goats  ..every  one  had  his  own  wives.  1838  Lett,  fr, 
Madras  (1843)  194  The  monkeys  were  in  a  rage..  .The  old 
father  bunted  his  wife  and  children  up  the  tree.  1870 
P.  M.  Duncan  Blanchard's  Transf.  Insects  42,6  Wives 
appear  to  be  at  a  premium  amongst  these  spiders,  1887 
G.  W,  Cable  \n  Century  Mag.  Mar.  677/1  The  song-birds.. 
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making  the.  .wood  merry  with  their  carolings  to  the  wives 
and  younglings  in  the  nests. 

f.  fg.  of  a  thing :  see  quots.     See  also  Dutch 
wife  s.v,  Dutch  A.  4. 

1813  in  Brighton  Adm.  IValHs  (1892)  45  [His]  wooden 
wife  [as  he  sometimes  called  his  ship}.  1823  Egan  Grose's 
Diet,  l^ulgar  T.  (ed.  3),  Wife,  a  fetter  fixed  to  one  leg. 
1859  Habits^  Gd.  Society  vii.  (new  ed.)  254  The  pipe  is  the 
bachelor's  wife. 

3.  The  mistress  of  a  household  ;  the  hostess  or 
landlady  of  an  inn.  In  quot.  c  1430  =  housewife, 
economist.  Obs.  exc.  as  surviving  in  Goodwife  i, 
Housewife  i. 

C1386  Chaucer  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  Sf  T.  462  A  preest.. 
Which  was  so  plesaunt  and  so  seruysable  Vn-to  the  wyf 
where  as  he  was  at  table  That  she  wolde  sufi^re  hym  no  thyng 
for  to  paye.  C1430  How  Good  Wife  taught  Dau,  168  in 
Hazl.  E.  P,  P,  I.  igi  Be  thou  wise  wif  of  thin  owen.  1485  in 
Vorks.  ArcJiaiol.  Soc,  Record  Ser.  XLI.  5  The  wiff  of  this 
hous  is  your  doughter.  .and  it  is  most  metlye  for  you  to 
tarye  here.  1535  Coverdale  /  Kings  xvii.  17  The  sonne 
of  the  wife  of  ye  house  was  sicke.  1560  Machvn  Diary 
(Camden)  238  The  wyff  of  the  Bell  in  Gracyous-strett,  1577 
GooGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  11.  (1586)  48  b,  The  olde  husbandes 
..vsed..to  iudge,  that  where  they  founde  the  garden  out  of 
order,  the  wyfe  of  the  house.. was  no  good  huswyfe.  1620 
Frier  Rush  14  He  called  the  wife  of  the  house  and  said; 
Mistresse,  I  pray  you  fill  a  pottle  of  wine. 

4.  Collectors'  name  for  a  moth,  Catocala  nupta, 
also  called  Willow  Red  Underwing. 

1832  Rennie  Butter^.  ^  Moths  99  The  Wife.. appears 
among  willows  the  beginning  of  August. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attrib.  (a)  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  wife  or  wives,  as  Wifekin,  Wifthing  ; 
{b)  appositive  =  *  that  is  a  wife ',  as  wife-slave^ 
'■whore  {f-houre),  b,  obf  (a)  with  agent-n.,  as 
wife-beater^  -broker,  -hunter,  -seeker ;  {b)  with  n, 
of  action,  as  wife-beating  sb.,  -murder,  -purchase^ 
-slaughter  \  {c)  with  pr.  pple.,  as  wife-beatings 
'hunting  adjs.  c.  instr,  =  *  with  or  by  a  wife*,  as 
wife-awed,  -worn  adjs.  d.  Special  Combs,:  wife- 
bound  fl.,  bound  or  united  to  a  wife,  married ; 
wife-oarl  Sc,  a  man  who  occupies  himself  with 
a  woman's  or  housewife's  work,  a  *  cotquean ' ; 
wife-old  a,,  Sc^t  old  enough  to  be  a  wife,  of 
marriageable  age;  wife-ridden  (?.,  tyrannized  over 
by  one's  wife,  *  hen-pecked  * ;  wife- widow  {nonce- 
wd.),  a  wife  living  apart  from  her  husband. 

161S  Chapman  Odyss.  xi.  370  She  brought  her  *wife-awd 
husband,  Neleus.  xdqz  Boston  {^\ass.)  Jml.  21  Nov.  4/1  If 
the  whipping-post  has  a  mission,  it  is  for  the  punishment  of 
*wife-beaters.  1882  L.  Oliphant  Land  of  Khemi  iv.  199, 
1  asked  whether  there  was  much  *wife-beating  among  the 
natives  of  Egypt.  1830  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  iv. 
Walks,  Shaw,  An  assurance  of  tenderness  and  protection 
such  as  no  "wife-beating  tyrant,  .ever could  inspire,  a  1547 
Surrey  Mneis  iv.  343  A  *wifebound  man.  1700  T.  Bkown 
tr.  Frcsny's  Amusettt.  vii.  (1709)  63  These  Marriage-Huck- 
sters, or  *  Wife-brokers.  1508  Dunbar  TuaMariit  Wemen 
351, 1  maid  that  *wif  carll  to  wcrk  all  womenis  werkis,  1816 
Scott  A  utiq,  xiv.  An  ye  will  be  a  wife-carle,  and  buy  fish  at 
your  ain  hands  1826  Cobbktt  Rur,  Rides  (1885)  II,  171 
Young  *wife.hunters,  in  search  of  rich  and  ugly  old  women. 
X864  Tennyson  Aylmer's  F,  212  *Wife.hunting,  as  the 
rumour  ran,  was  he.  1907  E.  V.  Lucas  Swan  <5-  Friends  90 
Having  loved  in  vain  a  lady  whom  he  met  at  Shaftesbury 
while  on  a  wife-hunting  expedition.  1871  C.  Kingslev  At 
Last  X,  "Wife-murder  is  but  too  common  among  these 
Hindoos.  X901  Eden  Phillpotts  Striking  Hours  31, 1  was 
*wife-auld,an'a  peart  gal  very  interested  m  men-folk.  1891 
Westebmarck  Hist.  Hum.  Marr.  (ed,  2)  382  *  Wife-purchase 
and  husband-purchase  still  persist..,  though  in  disguised 
forms.  X  694  Co  NCR  EVE  Double  Dealer  w.x\\\,  By  Heav'n  I'll 
not  be  *Wife«ridden.  1859  Cornwallis  New  World  I.  231 
The  profession  of  the  *wife-seeker  was  greatly  in  his  favor. 
1609  Bible  (Douay)  Num.  v.  covtm.,  God  ordained  this 
law.  .to  avoid  "wiveslaughter.  1902  Westm.  Caz.  6  Aug. 
1/3  He  retires  from  work,. and  purchases  *wife-slaves  to 
maintain  him  in  idleness.  ,"3-.  Sir  Beues  (A.)  310  Alle  *wif 
houren..pedeueI  of  belle  ich  hii  be«take.  1875  Tennyson 
Q.  Mary  111.  i,  If  this  Philip..  Left  Mary  a  *wife- widow  here 
alone.  1647  Ward  6'/>«//f  Ct^i/^r  37  Our  considerate,  Idare 
not  say  *wife-worne  Commons. 

Hence  Wifekin,  Wlfelet,  "Wifeling,  -Wifelkin 
{dial.),  as  terms  of  endearment  —  little  wife;  Wife- 
ship,  the  position  or  relation  of  a  wife ;  Wife- 
ward  adv.,  towards  or  to  one's  wife.  (All  nonce- 
wds.) 

x&M  Carlvle  in  Love  Lett.  T,  C,  (1909)  H.  App.  355 
*Wi(ekin  waits  and  coffee  simmers.  i8<^  Daily  Newt 
14  Oct.  5/6  With  *wifelet  and  chubby  children,  1868  Farrar 
Seekers  ii.  iv.  226  If.  .some  *wifeling  orchildling  be  granted 
you.  2851  BoKROW  Lavengro  v,  Leave  him  to  me,  *wifel- 
kin.  x8(}x  T.  K.  Chevne  Ong.  Psalter  vii.  315  The  figures 
of  sonship  and  *wifeshipwereno  longer  adequate  to  express 
Israel's  relation  to  its  Lord.  1886  Kipling  Departm.  Ditties 
etc.  (1888)  48  [He]  travelled  •wifeward. 

t  Wife,  V.  Obs,  rare,     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  take  a  wife,  to  marry  :  =  WiVB  v.  i. 
1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  263  I>ey..kepeJ?  besiliche 

here  children,  and  suffreth  hem  nou^t  to  wyfe  wij>  ynne 
foure  and  twenty  5ere.  c  X460  Towneley  Myst.  xii.  97  It  is 
sayde  full  ryfe,  'a  man  may  not  wyfe  And  also  thryfe,  And 
all  in  a  yere.'  1725  Bailey  Erasm.  Collog.  (1878)  I.  348 
Eu.  An't  you  weary  of  wifeing  ?  Po. . .  If  this  Eighth  should 
die  to  Day  I  would  marry  the  Ninth  to*Morrow. 

2.  Wife  it :  to  play  the  wife,  act  as  a  wife. 

X599  PoHTKR  Angry  Worn.  Abingt,  C3,  I  should  Wife  it 
as  fine  as  any  woman  could. 

Wifedom  (wai'fdam),     [f.  Wipe  sb.  +  -dom.] 
1.  Tlie  position  or  condition  of  a  wife,  married 
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state  (of  a  woman)  ;  the  character  or  qualities  of 
a  wife  :  =  Wifehood  i,  2. 

1848  TmfsUtie.  XV.  114  Joy  and  merriness  are  not  for 
me... DOT  wedded  wifedom.  1887  ConUmp.  Ktr:  J^n.  114 
T^  essential  for  good  wifedom  is  also  an  essential  for  good 
woouubood.  1898  Z»<ir"/r  Ttl  15  Aug.  7/6  Unfettered  by 
the  cares  of  wifedom  and  motherhood. 

2.  Wives  collectively,  married  women  as  a  class. 

1801  EBSWOTtTH  RtJri.  Ba.'L  VII.  489  Ih"  "'*  "^ce  of 
Wifedom  is  sadly  degenerating.  1894  Hau.  Cains  Afa<ur. 
man  m.  ii,  A  circle  of  official  wifedom. 

t  Wifehead.  Obs.  rare.    [f.  Wife  sb.  +  -head.] 

—  next. 

14..  CluuKers  L.  G.  ly.  Prol.  353  (Selden  MS.),  Penno- 
lope  and  Maicia  Catoun,  Make  of  jour  wyfhede  no  com- 
parison.   Ibid.  545,  691,  1687. 

Wifehood  (wsi-fhud).  Forms  :  see  Wife  sb. 
and  -HOOD  ;  also  6  wiue-,  1  wivehood.  [f.  Wife 
sb.  •(■  -HOOD.     (OE,  had  wlfhdd  womanhood.)] 

1.  The  position  or  condition  of  a  wife ;  married 
state  (of  a  woman). 

1390  GowER  Cm/.  III.  51  Fro  ferst  that  sche  wifhode  tok. 
CX440  Promf.  Parv.  526/2  Wyyfhood,  uxoratus.  1748 
RicHABtsoN  Clarissa  (1768)  IV.  305  To  restore  her  to  her 
Virgin  State  by  my  confession,  after  her  Wifehood  had  been 
reported  to  her  Uncle.  1856  Mrs.  Brownino  Aur.  Leigh 
II.  356,  I  ask  for  love . .  For  wifehood.  1884  Leeds  Mercury 
30  Apr.  4/s  Her  daughter  bos  now  grown  to  womanhood, 
and  to-day  enters  upon  the  sacred  duties  of  wifehood. 

2.  The  character  of,  or  befitting,  a  wife ;  '  be- 
havionr  becoming  to  a  wife '  (J.) ;  wifeliness. 

c  1385  Chajcer  L,  G.  W.  ProL  253  Penolope  &  Marcia 
catoun  Mak  of  joure  wj'fhod  no  comparisoun.  1390  Gower 
Conf.  I.  74  Wifhode  b  lore  In  me,  which  whilom  washoneste. 
XS96  Spenser  F,  Q.  iv.  v.  3  The  vertue  of  chast  loue,  And 
wiuehood  true.  1616  B.  Jonson  Devil  an  Ass  I.  vi,  Thou, 
onely  art  to  heare,  not  speake  a  word,.. on  your  wiue-hood, 
wife.  ax6a5  Fletcher  WomatCs  Prize  iv.  iv.  She  hath 
neither  manners,  honesty,  behaviour,  Wife.hood,  nor  woman- 
hood. 1830  Tennyson  Isabel  13  The  stately^  flower. -Of 
perfect  wifehood.  1873  Svmonds  Grk.  Poets  iv.  107  Plu- 
tarch's Life  of  Cleomenes  contains  two  historical  pictures  of 
heroic  wifehood- 

Wifekin :  see  after  Wife  sb. 

Wifeless  (w3i*f|les),  a.  Forms:  see  WiFBii. ; 
also  5-6  wyue-,  5-7  wiue-,  wiveles,  -less(e, 
[OE.  wlflias,  I.  wlf  Wife  sb.  +  -Uas  -less.] 
Having  no  wife ;  unmarried,  celibate ;  rarely,  de- 
pri\ed  or  bereaved  of,  or  not  accompanied  by, 
one's  wife.    a.  of  a  man. 

rtzooo  in  Thorpe  Laws  II.  190  Wunije  he  a  sy33_an 
wifleas.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  36281  He  t>at  slas  his  aun  wijf. 
He  agh  be  wijfeles  al  his  lijf.  <ri38o  Wvclif  Set.  Wks.  I. 
364  pei  ben  dowid  and  wyflees  a)ens  Goddis  autorite.  c  1386 
Chaucer  Merch.  T.  4  Sixty  yeer  a  wyflees  man  was  hee. 
CX400  Beryn  1090  Agea  was  enterid.  And  ffawnus  iyvid 
wyiles.  1480  Robt.  DevyU  25  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  219 
Wyueles  longe  ..  haue  I  taryed.  And  lyued  sole,  with- 
oute  any  mate.  1574  T.  Newton  Health  Mag.  V  iij  b, 
Wiuelesse  Bachelersand  husbandlesse  maydens.  1613  Pur- 
CHAS  Pilgrimage  v.  vii.  410  They  Hue  on  almes, . .  They  are 
wiuelesse.  a  1623  H.  Swinburne .S^(7«^«^(i686)  i6gHewas 
then  Wifeless.  1843  C.  Whitehead  R.  Savage  xyiii.  Many 
of  the  married  fellows  do  not  appear  to  be  a  whit  happier 
than  your  wifeless  men.  ax849  J.  C  Mangan  Poerns^i^sq) 
459  Wifeless,  friendless,  flaggonless, . .  Not  quite  bookless, 
though.  i8s9  Tennvson  Elaine  1362  A  lonely  man  Wifeless 
and  heirless. 

b.  of  life,  state,  etc. 

1546  Bale  Engl.  Votaries  Pref.  4  Their  vowed  wyuelesse 
and  husbandelesse chastyte.  \^C^ovi.Vi Con/ut.Shaxton 
H  vj  b.  The  gyft  of  wyueles  lyfe.  1563  Homilies^  11. 
Matritnonie  Tttt  ij,  They  in  theyr  wiuelesse  state  run  into 
open  abhominations.  1840  Hood  Our  Ladys  Chapel  13 
Whose  mouldy,  wifeless  husbandry  but  yields  Beans,  peas, 
potatoes,  mangel-wurzel,  rye. 

H  Catachrestically  tised  of  a  woman  :  That  is  not 
a  wife ;  nnmarried. 
I  z8a4  Scott  St,  RonaiCs  xxxit,  A  wifeless  mother. 

Hence  Wi'felessness,  wifeless  condition. 

1886  '  M.  Gray  *  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland  iii.  ii,  His  six 
years'  wifeless ness  had  weighed  sorely  upon  him. 

Wifelet,  Wifeling :  see  after  Wife  sb. 
Wifelike  (wai-fibik),  a.  and  adv.    [£  Wife  sb. 

+  -LIKE.] 

A.  adj.    Resembling,  or  having  the  character 
of,  a  wife  ;  characteristic  of  or  befitting  a  wife. 

16x3  Shaks.  Hen.ym,  11.  iv.  138  Thy  rare  qualities,.. 
Thy  meeknesse  Saint-like,  Wife-like  Gouemment.  X7q6 
Plain  Sense  (ed.  2)  II.  190  With  a  kind  of  bitter  raillery  he 
treated  her  wife-like  fears.  x8s6  Merivale  Rom.  Emp. 
xliL  V.  37  Her  heart  swelling  with  wifelike  pride. 

B.  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  wife. 

X598  Chapman  Iliad  iv.  [vill.]  138  Nor  canst  thou  skale 
our  turrets  tops  nor  leade  the  wiues  to  Fleete  Of  valiant 
men  j  that  wifelike  fear'st  my  aduerse  charge  to  meete, 
x6]x  Shaks.  Cymh.  iiLii.  8  She.  .vndergoes  More  Goddesse- 
like,  then  Wi^like ;  such  Assaults  As  would  take  in  some 
Vertue.  1864  Tennyson  Aytmer's  F.  808  When  she  laid, 
Wifelike,  her  band  in  one  of  his. 

Wifely  (wai-fili),  a.  Forms  :  set  Wife  sb. ; 
also  6  wy^oe-,  6-7  wiue-,  7-8  wively.  [OE. 
ttdjUc :  see  Wife  sb.  and  -ly  1.  Cf.  OHG.  wtblich 
(MHG.  ■mtplich,  G.  weiblich),  Du.  wijflijk.'\ 

"t  L  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  woman  or  women ; 
womanly,  feminine.     Obs.  rare  (exc.  OE.). 

t893  j^LFRED  Oros.  I.  ii-  8  2  Ac  hio  mid  wiflice  niSe  wses 
feobtende  on  jTSet  underiende  folc  jEtbiopiam,  CQOo  tr. 
Buda'l  Hist.  iL  XX.  §  2  f»t  he  ne  fur(>um  wiiflice  hade.. 
aiede.    15x3  Douglas  ^neis  vii.  viL  7  All  inflambit  in  ire 
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and  wyfly  thochtis  IL.  jeminex  eursepie  irsrfue].  1533 
Bellendkn  LiTy  i.  xxii.  (S.T.S.)  I.  123  The  victoricof  jjis 
wyfclie  contencioun  (L.  mulieiris  ceriaminis]  was  gevin  to 
lucres.  ...  ,    ,.    • 

2.  Pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  or  benttmg 

a  wife. 

ejooo  Gloss,  in  llaupfs  Zeitschri/t  IX.  505  Matronalis, 
wiflicre.  C138J  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  1737  Lucreee,  Hire 
wifly  chaslite.  /iid.  1843  Hir  hert  was  so  wyfely  and  so 
trewe.  1549  Coverdale,  etc  Erasm.  Par.  I  Cor.  vii.  12-16 
Howeknowest  thou.. whether  thou  shalt. -by  wyuely  loue, 
cause  thy  husbaude  to  amende  ?  XS9X  Hahington  Orl.  Fur. 
XXI.  xiii.  Against  all  wiuely  care.. she  lets  her  raging  loue 
to  raunge.  X739  G.  Ogle  Cualth.  ff  Gris.  1313  Wively 
Patience.      x&K  Mrs.  Browning  Duchess  May  Ixv,  Wifely 

f raver  meets  deathly  need  1  X863  Miss  Vonge  Chr.  Names 
I.  IT.  142  A  picture  of  wifely  patience. _  187a  Jeaffreson 
Brides  fy  Bridals  I.  ii.  21  The  duty  of  wifely  submtssiveness 
to  marital  authority  was  impressively  inculcated. 

8.  Having  the  character  befitting  a  wife ;  such  as 
a  wife  should  be. 

X633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  Isl.  x.  xl.  Where  she  a  maiden 
wife  might  live^  and  wifely  maid.  X853  Reade  Chr.  John- 
stone xvii,  A  wifely  wife,  a  motherljr  mother,  and  above  all, 
a  lady.  187X  H.  B.  Forman  Living  Poets  231  Lest  our 
wives  and  daughters  should  lose  delicacy  or  refinement, 
become  less  wifely  and  daughterly. 

Hence  fWifeliliead  (wive-),  Wifeliness,  wifely 
character  or  quality. 

XS57  Tottets  Misc.  (Arb.)  204  Whose  perfect  vertues..So 
did  adorne  that  humble  *wiuelyhed.  x868  Browning  Ring 
^  Bk.  V.  604  With  a  wife  I  look  to  find  all  ^wifeliness.  1896 
Mrs.  Caffyn  Quaker  Grandmother  xxii.  Mossy  beamed 
with  gentle  wifeliness... 'You  needn't  tell  me  how  to  appre- 
ciate my  husband,  Mr.  Royds.' 

fWi-fely,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  wyuly.  [f. 
Wife  sb.  -f  -ly  2.  (OE.  had  vAflice  '  mnliebriter '.)] 
As  a  wife. 

<;x4oo  Destr.  Troy  3359  Thou  shall  haue.. me.. wyuly  to 
weld ;  &  I  the  wed  shall. 

WifsBhip,  Wifeward :  see  after  Wife  sb. 

WiS(e,  obs.  forms  of  Wife. 

"Wiffln,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  pple.  of  Weave  v. 

Wifie  (wai-fi).  Also  wifey,  wify.  [f.  Wife  sb. 
+  -IE,  -t6.]  Little  wife:  used  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment for  a  wife. 

xSas  Jamieson,  ll^ifie,  a  diminutive  from  wi/e;  generally 
expressive  of  smallness  of  size,  but  sometimes  merely  a 
fondling  term,  S.  wi/le.  [The  accompanying  quot.  for  ivij^e 
is  dubious.]  1841  Tupper  Twins  vi,Turn  bachelor  again. ., 
leave  wifey  at  home.  x86a  E.  B.  Ramsay  Remin,  i.  i.  13 
Whaur's  the  auld  wifie  !  1888  Mrs.  H.  Ward  Robt.  Elsmere 
xix,  I  know  you  have  worries  of  yotu:  own,  wifie. 

Wifish.  (wai'fij),  a.  Forms  :  6  wyuysh,  -ish, 
7  wiuish,  wivish,  8-  wiflsh,  (9  e>-ron.  wifeish). 

ff.  Wife  sb.  ■^  -ishI.  Earlier  wivish  ;  cf.  thievish 
rom  ihie/.'\ 

•f  1.  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  a  woman  ; 
womanly ;  in  depreciatory  sense,  womanish.  Obs. 

X535  Coverdale  2  Mace.  vii.  2 1  She  exorted ..  them ..  boldly 
and  stedfastly,..wakynge  vp  hir  wyuysh  thought  with  a 
manly  stomacke.  !  1560  —  Treat.  Death  ill.  v.  26^  To 
wayte  stil  till  heauinesse  forget  itselfe,  is  a  wyuish  thinge : 
. .  to  brydle  it  by  times,  beseemeth  the . .  sobernesse  of  a  man. 

2.  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of,  or  having 
the  character  of,  a  wife.  (Usually  in  more  or  less 
depreciatory  sense  :  see  -ish  1  2,)  ■\  In  quot  1616, 
Too  devoted  or  submissive  to  one's  wife. 

1616  T.  Scott  Christs  Pol.  17  The  Prophet  would  not 
haue  any  wise  man  to  be  so  wiuish,  and  so  wedded  to  the 
loue  of  his  wife.  X664  N.  B.  St.  Aihanasius  213  [SheJ  by 
her  wivish  and  womanish  solicitations,  .hampered  Valen- 
tinian.  1773  in  Early  Diary  Fr.  Burney  (1889)  I.  192  We 
used  to  wonder  at  Hetty's  being  so  wifish.  X797  in  C.  K. 
Paul  W.  Godwin  (1876)  1. 245  With  a  true  wifish  submission 
to  your  judgment.  x8^5  Meredith  Amazing  Marr.xxvii, 
The  mother's  wifeish  lines  would,  perhaps,  have  been  tested 
in  a  furnace. 

t  Wifkin.  Obs.  [OE.  wifcynin  :  see  Wife  sb. 
and  Kin  ji.t]     Womankind,  women  collectively. 

C500  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  I.  i,  paet  hi.. of  bam  wifcynne  him 
cyning  curan.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  143  pu  eart  sebletsod 
betuh  ealle  wifcyn.  c  laso  Gen.  *  Ex.  656  Wi3-uten  wif. 
kin  and  childre  smale.  Ibid.  1177  Nojt  wif-kinnes  non  birSe 
ne  nam. 

tWifle.  Obs.  Also  4  wefle,  4-5  wyfle,  5 
■wyfele.  [OE.  wifel,  f.  OTeut.  stem  w^-  (cf. 
ON.  »j^>- sword)  :—  Indo-eur.  wip-  to  wave,  swing, 
shake  (cf.  Skr.  vip  switch,  rod,  shaft  of  an  arrow)  : 
see  Waive  v.'^ 

Parallels  to  the  formation  with  the  sufBx  -it-  are  found  in 
MDiL,  M  LG.  iveifden  to  sway,  wobble,  waver,  early  mod.G. 
tueibeln,  OHG.  iveibilOAHG.  weibel)  apparitor,  summoner, 
ON.  vi/l  cudgel,  bat.] 

A  dart,  javelin,  spear  ;  a  battle-axe. 

C 1000  Gloss,  in  Haupfs  Zeilschrift  IX.  432  Sficulo,  gare 
vel  wifele.  c  X330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  4383 
Wy]j  wyfles  striVte,  wy)?  axes  hewe.  rx36s  in  Hudson  & 
Tingey  Rec.  Norwich  (1906)  1. 396  Roger  servant  of  William 
de  . . .  sword,  coutel,  wefle.  c  X400  Sfftvdone  2650  With 
Wifles,  Faucbons,  Gauylokes  and  Dartes.  c  X440  Promp. 
Parv.  526/2  Wyfle,  wepene . .,  hipennis.  X449  Paston  Lett. 
Suppl.  (1901)  24  That  she  shuld  make  here  men  to  leue  here 
wyfeles  and  here  jackes.  c  X460  Invent.  Sir  J.  Fastolfe  in 
Archxologia  XXI.  272  Item,  j  Borespere.   Item,  vj  Wifles. 

■Wifman(n,  -mon,  obs.  ff.  Woman. 

Wift,  sb.,  variant  of  Whift  sb. 

X644  True  Narr.  i'tf/^tf /'/i'W(M*/A  5  Having.. given  a signe 
..by  hanging  out  a  Wift,  that  he  was  in  distresse.  X901  W. 
Clakk  Russell  Ship's  Adv.  vii.  There's  the  barque  that 
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fouled  us  last  night,  sir.  She's  got  a  wift  at  hcr_  roizzen- 
peak.     190S  IVestm.  Gnz.  16  June  2/1  A  wift  of  white  foam. 

Wift,  v.  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  6  wyfft.  [Ono- 
matopoeic] intr.  f  a.  To  turn  aside  or  go  astray 
(pbs.\  b.  To  move  lightly  to  and  fro,  or  along  ; 
to  waver  ;  to  drift. 

1554-S  in  Songs  *  Ball.  Phil,  s,  Mary  (Roxb.)  4  To  waike 
the  wurthy  wayes,  and  frame  them  not  to  wyflt.  1600 
Holland  Amm.  Marcell.  xvi.  v.  63  Dragons,  wrought  with 
woufe  of  purple  thred, . .  leaving  their  winding  tailes  to  wift 
in  the  wind.  X864  HarlamTs  Lane.  Lyrics  {1866)  234  All' 
tell  me,  while  thae  'rt  wiftin'  on,  Heaw  things  are  deawn  i' 
Howden  Dale. 

t  Wifthing.  Obs.  [OE.  wifping,  f.  Wife  sb. 
+  Thing  sb^  An  affair  connected  with  a  woman 
or  wife.  a.  Sexual  intercourse,  b.  A  wedding, 
nuptial  ceremony. 

c  xcoo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  340  pit  J>b  sy  to  wif  )>ingum  on 
bysmaer  {irritamentum  ad  cottum].  c  xooo  in  Thorpe  Laws 
II.  180  Be  l>am  men  (?e  selomlice  wif-l^ing  bega;3  [de  hcmine 
out  crebras  nuptias  conciliate.  CX205  Lav.  4444  Belin 
ih<crdc..of  his  bro3er  wif3inge.  Ibid.  31128  pe  wes  wif- 
ding  riche. 
Wig  (wig),  sb.^  Now  dial.  Forms :  4-6  wygge, 
5-8  wigg,  6-7  wigge,  (8  whigg,  8-9  whig),  7- 
wig.  [a.  MLG.,  MDu.  wigge  (Westphalian  wigge, 
Du.  wig)  wedge,  wedge-shaped  cake,  by-form  of 
MLG.  etc.  wegge  (see  Wedge  sb.).']  A  kind  of 
bun  or  small  cake  made  of  fine  flour. 

1376  Munim.  Gildh.  Lond.  (Rolls)  III.  424  Cum  uno  pane 
de  obolo,  vocato  '  wygge  *.  X413  Maldon,  Essex,  Crt..rotls 
Bundle  8  No.  i  (MS.)  Ponderatores  panis  presentant  quod, . 
panis  wastell  pistoris  de  Writle  in  defectu  XT ;  item,  le  wigg 
ejusdem  in  defectu,  ns.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  526/2  Wygge, 
brede  {P.  or  bunne  brede).  xsa8  More  Dyaloge  11.  xi.  (1529) 
63  b/2  Some  wax  dronk  in  lent  of  wygges  &  craknels.  1600 
Surflet  Country  Farm  v.  xx.  710  The  workers  in  pastrie 
do  vse  the  rising  of  bcere  to  make  their  wigs  withall.  x6ao 
J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Jack  a  Lent  Cjb,  His  round  halfe- 
penny  loaues  are  transformd  into  sqlujare  wiggs,  (which 
wigges  like  drunkards  are  drownd  in  their  Ale).  X664  Pepys 
Diary  8  Apr.,  Home  to  the  only  Lenten  supper  I  have  had 
of  wiggs  and  ale.  x688  Holme  Armoury  111.  vi.  293/2  A.. 
Wigg  is  White  Bread  moulded  long  ways,  and  thick  in  the 
middle.  X769  Mrs.  Raffald  Engl.  Housekpr.  (1778)  285 
Toast  a  light  wig.  x8xo  A.  Boswell  Edin.  163  Rich  Whigs 
and  Cookies  smoke  upon  the  board.  1888  Mrs.  H.  NVard 
Robt.  Elsmere  ii,  An  exasperating  belief  in  the  sufficiency 
of  buttered  '  whigs  '  and  home-made  marmalade  for  all  re- 
quirements. 

Wig,  sb^  Sc.  and  north.  Also  7  wigge,  9  wyg. 
[a.  ON.  veggr  wall  (cf.  Rig  sb^  =  ON.  hregg). 
Cf.  WiG-LODSE.]  Only  in  phr.  from  wig  to  wall, 
backwards  and  forwards,  from  pillar  to  post 

1600  W.  Watson  />am:orrf<wi  (1602)  239  Tossed  from  poste 
to  piller,  from  wigge  to  wall,  by  a  resiles  course  of  miseries. 
1768  Ross  Helenore  11.  99  Mind  what  this  lass  has  sufler'd 
now  for  you,.  .How  she  is  catcht  for  you  frae  wigg  to  wx 
1808  Jamieson  s.v.,  A  thing  is  said  to  gang  frae  wyg  to  waw, 
when  it  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  one 
wall  of  a  house  to  the  other. 

Wig,  sb.^  Also  8  wigg.  [Shortened  form  of 
Pebiwio,  as  winkle  ol periwinkle^ 

L  An  artificial  covering  of  hair  for  the  bead, 
worn  to  conceal  baldness  or  to  cover  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  natural  hair,  as  a  part  of  professional, 
ceremonial,  or  formerly  of  fashionable,  costume 
(as  still  by  judges  and  barristers,  formerly  also  by 
bishops  and  other  clergymen),  or  as  a  disguise  (as 
by  actors  on  the  stage) :  «=  Pemwig  i,  Pebdke  a. 
(See  also  Bag-wig,  bob-wig  (Bob  sbX  4  b),  Full- 

EOTTOMED  wig,  TiE-WlG.) 

X67S  Char.  Tmun-Gallant  4  He.. looks  down  with  Con- 
tempt on  every  body,  whose  Wig  is  not  right  Flaxen,  a  X700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Bar-wig,  between  a  bob  and  a 
long  one.  1710  Swift  City-Shower  43  Triumphant  Tories, 
and  desponding  Whigs,  Forget  their  feuds,  and  join  to  save 
their  wigs.  1716  Gay  Trivia  ill.  55  Nor  is  thy  Flaxen  Wigg 
with  Safety  worn.  X781  Cowper  John  Gilpin  98  Away  went 
Gilpin,  neck  or  nought,  Away  went  hat  and  wig  1  1835 
Gladstone  in  Morley  Life  (1903)  I.  127  The  disappearance 
of  the  bishops'  wigs,  which  he  said  had  done  more  harm  to 
the  church  than  anything  else  1  1845  J.  T.  Smith  Bk.for 
Rainy  Day  9^  He  was  a  spare  man,  and  wore  a  powdered 
dub-wig,  similar  to  that  worn  by  Tom  Davies,  the  book- 
seller and  biographer  of  Garrick.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho. 
i,  I'here  is  the  registrar  below  the  Judge,  in  wig  and  gown. 
1879  Browning  Ned  Bratts  44  Serjeant  Postlethwayte— 
Dashing  the  wig  oblique  as  he  mopped  his  oily  pate. 

b.  Phrases.  Dash  my  wig{s  (colloq.),  a  mild 
imprecation  (see  Dash  ».!  1 1).  My  wig(s  1  (col- 
loq.) a  meaningless  expression  of  surprise,  etc 
IVigs  OH  the  green,  a  colloquial  expression  (orig. 
Irish)  for  coming  to  blows  or  sharp  altercation 
(wigs  being  liable  to  fall  or  be  pulled  off  in  a  fray). 
X797  Mrs.  M.  Robinson  Walsingham  XV.  75_Dash  my 
wig,  if  Ainsforth  is  not  as  well-looking  as  your  finical  Welsh 
baronet.  x8ii  Dash  my  wigs  [see  Dash  t/.'  11].  x8s6 
Chamb.  Jrnl.  i  Mar.  139/1  If  a  quarrel  is  foreseen  as  a 
probable  contingency,  it  is  predicted  that  '  there  '11  be  wigs 
on  the  green'.  X87X  Hoppk  Engl.-Deutsch.  Sup^l.  Lex., 
IVig,  s.  my  wigs !  189X  Morris  in  Mackail  Life  (t8j9) 
II.  257,  I  am  writing  a  short  narrative  poem.  My  wig! 
but  it  is  garrulous.  X903  M.  G.  Gerard  Leaves  fr.  Diaries 
i.  22  Whenever  they  saw  them  advancing,  they  felt  there 
would  be  wigs  on  the  green. 

C.  Jocularly  applied  to  a  (natural)  head  of  hair, 
esp.  of  a  child  ;  hence  curly-wig,  a  jocular  appella- 
tion for  a  child  with  curly  hair. 


WIG. 

d.  iransf. 

iSasCoBBErryCKr.  Kuies{\^Zs)  1. 236  Those  white,  curled 
clouds,  that  we  call  Judges'  Wigs.  1843  Tail's  Edifu,  Mag. 
X.  444  Plunging  his  nose  amidst  such  an  enormous  wig  of 
yeast  as  o'ertopped  his  cannikin. 

2.  transf,  A  person  who  wears  a  wig  (profes- 
sionally) ;  a  dignitary,  colloq,    (Cf.  Bigwig.) 

i8a8  Sporting  Mag.  (N.S.)  XXI.  323  The  horrid  syste- 
matic  opposition  to  hunting,  which  has  justly  raised  so  great 
odium  against  the  Wigs.  x8a8  Scott  Jnd,  18  Apr.  (1891) 
576  Dined  with  the  Dean  of  Chester  . .  Ihere  were  the 
amiable  Bishop  of  London,. .  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  other  dignitaries.  ..It  was  a  very  pleasant 
day— the  wigs  against  the  wits  for  a  guinea  in  point  of 
conversation.  1858  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  ix.  iv.  II.  436  So  the 
heirship  fell  to  us,  as  the  biggest  wig  in  the  most  benighted 
Chancery  would  have  to  grant. 

3.  Technical  name  for  the  coarse  hair  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  full-grown  male  fur-seal,  and  hence 
for  the  seal  itself  when  bearing  this. 

1830  N.  Dana  Mariner's  Sk.  145  (Thornton)  These  old 
wigs  are  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  female  seal.  183a 
C  M.  GoODRiDGE  Voy.  S.  Seas  29  The  dog  seals  are  named 
by  South  Seamen  Wigs.  1883  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  449  At  five 
years,  .what  is  called  the  *  wig ' — a  mass  of  coarse  hair  on 
the  shoulders — appears,.. so  that  it  does  not  pay  to  kill  an 
animal  of  this  age.  1910  Encycl.  Brit,X.h  352/2  The  largest 
skins,  known  in  the  trade  as  '  wigs ',  which  range  up  to  8  ft. 
in  length,  are  uneven  and  weak  in  the  fur. 

4.  [Cf.  Wig  v.^  2.]  A  severe  rebuke  or  scolding, 
?orig.  from  a  *  bigwig';  an  act  of  WiGGlNG. 
slang  or  coUoq. 

1804  Sir  \.  Malcolm  in  Life  (1856)  I.  267  If  you  got 
a  private  wig  about  Gwalior,  I  sliall  get  a  dozen.  1813 
Moore  Twopenny  Post  Bag  \\.  52  Else,  though  the  Pr — ^ 
be  long  in  rigging,  'T would  take,  at  least,  a  fortnight's  wig- 
ging—Two wigs  to  every  paragraph— Before  he  well  could 
get  through  half.  183*  Doveton  Burmese  WaryCx.  76  At 
the  risk  of  a  wig  in  G.  O.,  or  even  a  court-martial.  1903 
Daily  Chron.  2i  Nov.  3/3  As  often  as  not  a  *  wig'  ended  by 
the  ofTer  of  a  cheroot. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.y  as  wig-box ^  -dresser ,  -maker, 
-making,  -puffer,  -tiey  -wearer,  -wearing,  -weaver^ 
-weaving;  wig-like  adj. ;  wig-block,  a  rounded 
block  for  placing  a  wig  upon  when  being  made  or 
not  in  use ;  wig-tail,  {a)  a  name  for  a  tropic-bird, 
from  its  long  tail-feathers ;  (3)  the  tail  of  a  wig  ; 
wig-sumacli,  -tree,  a  name  for  the  Venetian  su- 
mach {Rhus  Cotinus),  from  its  hairy  inflorescence. 

«»745  Swift  Country  Life  123  Nim  lost  his  *wig-block, 
Dan  his  Jordan.  i8a8  Aliss  Mitford  Village  Set.  in. 
Country  Barber,  He,, lived  alone.,  with  no  other  com- 
panions than  his  wig-blocks  and  a  tame  starling.  1713 
Addison  Guardian  No.  145  P  4,  I  take  the  Liberty  of 
enclosing  it  to  you  in  my  *Wig-Box.  1751  Affecting Narr. 
H.M.S,  Wager  118  These  odd  Creatures  \sc.  armadillos]  are 
cased  with  a  covering  in  Shape  somewhat ..  resembling  that 
of  a  travelling  Wig  Box.  1850  Thackeray  Pendennis  lii|il. 
Scarce  anything  told  of  the  lawyer  but  the  wig-box  beside 
the  Venus  upon  the  middle  shelf  of  the  bookcase.  1838  M  iss 
Mitford  Village  Ser.  in.  Country  Barber,  Appointed  his 
shaver,  *  wig-dresser,  and  wig-maker,  1853  Humphreys  Cot«- 
coll.Man.  I.  xii.  141  Rowsof  stiff*wigUkecurls.  1755  John- 
son, Perukemaker^ . .  a  * wigmaker.  1828  (see  wig-dresser], 
1742  RicH\KDSOs  Pawela  (1785)  IV.  247  [He]  should  keep  no 
Company,  but  that  of  Tailors,  *Wig-puffers,  and  MiUeners. 
1867  Chambers'  Encycl,  IX.  203/2  Venetian  Sfumach].. 
known  also  as  *Wig  S[umach]  or  "Wig  Tree.  1888  Amer. 
Natur.  Oct.  863  The  *wig-uil,  a  white  bird  about  the 
size  of  a  pigeon,  having  two  long,  flexible,  streamer-like 
tail  feathers,  1905  A.  T.  Sheppard  Red  Cravat  in.  li. 
24a  The  powdered  wig-tail  poked  out  truculently  above  the 
red  collar.  1878  Browning /'iV/j^Crf^/j/trcxxxviii.Flounce 
Of  *wig-tief  and  of  coat-tails.  1853  S.  R.  Maitland  Eight 
Ess,  236  The  cap  was  only  such  an  one  as  *wig-wearers  were 
wont  to  use.  1784C0WPER  Tnsk  iv.siS  Her  head..  Indebted 
to  some  smart  "wig-weaver's  hand  For  more  than  half  the 
tresses  it  sustains.  i8a8  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  IIL 
Country  Barber,  His  dexterity  in  ^wig-weaving. 

Hence  (chiefly  nome-wds.)  Wi  gdom,  judges  or 
lawyers  as  a  body;  Wi*firfal»  as  much  as  fills  a 
wig;  Wi'gfifish  a.,  having  the  character  of  a  wig 
(whence  Wi'ggiahness)  ;  Wi'g-gism,  the  practice 
of  wearing  wigs  ;  Wl'gless  a.,  destitute  of  a  wig, 
not  wearing  a  wig ;  Wi-glet,  a  little  wig ;  Wig-- 
lomeration  [after  conglomeration'\,  humorously 
for  '  ceremonious  fuss '  (in  legal  proceedings), 

1886  lllustr,  Lond.  News  27  Nov,_  588/3  '  *Wigdom  \ 
preparing  for  its  most  dignified  exhibition  on  the  Bench  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice.  1836  E.  Howard  A*.  Reefer  vii, 
I  was  told  to. .get  a  *wigful  of  potatoes..,  the.. pedagogue 
coolly  taking  off  his  wig.  x866  IkK^xxavz.  Claverings  \\\, 
An  effort . .  to  hide  the  *  wiggishness  of  his  wigs.  i8a_x  New 
Monthly  Mag.  I.  ^73  The  history  of  "wiggism  in  this 
country . .  from  its  origin  down  to  its  decline  and  fall.  1825 
Ibid.  XIV.  2^6.  1799  E.  Du  Bois/'/V«  Fam.  Biog.  I.  224 
Thrusting  his  *wigles5  head  out  of  the  window.  _  1813 
CoLMAN  Br.  Grins,  Vagaries  Viud.  xlix,  Wigless,  with  his 
cassock  toni.  1906  Calthrop  Engl,  Costume  IH.  133  In 
the  days  when  to  be  wigless  was  to  be  undressed.  1831 
Examiner  660/ 1  Disarray'd  and  bare  Of  cassock,  shovel- 
hat,  and  *wiglet  fair.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  viii,  He  is 
a  ward  in  Chancery.  .The  whole  thing  will  be  vastly  cere- 
monious, wordy,  unsatisfactory,  and  expensive,  and  I  call  it, 
in  general,  *Wiglomeration, 

Wig  (wig),  v^  dial.  Also  6  wyggo.  [See 
Wiggle  z*.]  inir,  and  trans.  To  move  lightly 
from  side  to  side  ;  to  wag,  waggle. 

a  xssQ  Skelton  E.  Rummyng  1 37  It  wygges  and  it  wagges, 
Lyke  tawny  saffron  bagges.  1865  Slang  Diet.  (ed.  3),  Wi^, 
move  off,  go  away.  i88a  Jamieson's  Scott.  Diet.,  PVtg, 
wiggi  P,  1.  To  move,  shake,  wag.    Shetl. 
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Wig,  vfi 

1.  [rWiG  rf.3  I,  or  back-formation  on  Wigged.] 
trans.  To  supply  with  a  wig ;  to  put  a  wig  upon ; 
spec,  to  provide  with  wigs  in  preparation  for  a 
theatrical  performance  (with  the  actors  or  the  per- 
formance as  obj.). 

i8a6  Examiner  119/2  Cooper  performed  the  husband,  and 
had  to  wig  himself  into  age  for  the  purpose.  1872  E.  Yates 
Cnstaivay  i.  i,  It  was  Mr,  Samuel's  boast  that  he  had 
'  wigged  and  painted '  more  '  stars '  tlian  any  other  man  out 
of  London.  1889  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  ■}  ]  uly  4/2,  I . .  have  the 
pleasure  of  congratulating  Mr.  Clarkson  on  having '  wigged' 
three  operas  in  one  evening. 

2.  [f.  Wig  i*.3  4,  or  back-formation  on  Wigging.] 
To  rebuke  or  censure  severely,  scold,  rate.  Also 
rarely  intr.  with  at.    slang  or  colloq. 

X829  Exatniner  595/1  The  Chronicle  discovers  too  much 
disposition  to  what  is  vulgarly  but  expressively  called,  wig- 
ging us.  1831  Capt.  B.  Hall  Voy.  «r  Trav.  I.  iii.  73,  I  had 
..from  the  first  day  I  went  afloat— a  great  horror  at  being 
reproached,  or  '  wigged ',  as  we  called  it.  1908  W.  de 
JloBGAM  Soineho-di  Good  xxv.  What  are  you  wigging  at  her 
for?  1911  Times  13  Apr.  9/4  A  subordinate. .who  pre- 
sumably has  been  severely  '  wigged '  by  his  chief. 

Wig,  var.  Whig  sb.'^;  obs.  f.  Whig  sb.'^;  var. 
WlDGK  dial.,  beast  of  burden. 

Wigan  (wi-gan).  A  stout  make  of  calico, 
originally  manufactured  at  Wigan  in  Lancashire. 

187s  Knight  Did.  Meek.  1882  Caulfeild  &  Saward 
Vict.  Needlework. 

Wigen,  wlgeon :  see  Widgeon. 

Wigg,  obs.  f.  Whig,  Wig. 

Wigged  (wigd),  a.  [f.  Wig  sb.'^  +  -ED 2] 
Furnished  with  or  wearing  a  wig. 

1777  Mme.  D'Arblay  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  192  Dr.  Wall 
was  so  differently  wigged,  that  I  really  did  not  know  him. 
iSaa  SVD.  Smith  Prisons  Wks.  1859  I.  362/2  The  judge, 
wigged  and  robed  as  he  is,  is  often  very  mferior  in  acute- 
ness  to  either  of  the  persons  who  are  pleading  under  him. 
1883  D.C.  MuRKAV  Hearts  xxviii.  (1885)  235  Wigged  heads 
went  together  in  the  well  of  the  court,  and  papers  were 
rustled  to  and  fro  on  the  table, 

Wiggen,  -in,  dial.  var.  Qdicken  sb^ 
Wigger,  obs.  dial,  form  of  Wickeh. 
Wiggery  (wi-gori).    [f.  Wio  sb.^  +  -ery.] 

1.  Wigs  or  false  hair  collectively ;  the  practice  of 
wearing  a  wig. 

1775  Sturces  in  Lett.  y.  Granger  (1805)  168  D'  Loveday 
shewed  me  your  waggery  upon  wiggery.  1800  in  Spirit 
Publ.  ymls.  IV.  59  When  1  contemplate  the  Female  wig- 
gery, whether  it  be  Roman  or  Athenian.  i86«  Trollopk 
Claverings  iii.  He  had  lost  the  hair  from  the  crown  of  bis 
head,  and  had  preferred  wiggery  to  baldness. 

2.  Used  by  Carlyle  for:  Empty  formality •  (in 
legal  proceedings), '  red  tape '. 

1843  Carlvlk  Past  f,  Pr.  11.  xvii,  There  is  yet  in  venerable 
wigged  Justice  some  wisdom  amid  such  mountains  of  wig- 
geries  and  folly.  1858  —  Fredk.  Gt.  vi.  ix.  II.  131  Long 
Lwsuit,,.  lengthy  law-pleadings,  and  much  parchment  and 
wiggery. 

Wigging  (wi-gig),  vbl.  sb.  slang  or  colloq.  \l. 
Wig  iA.3  4  +  -inq  l.]  A  severe  rebuke,  reproof,  or 
reprimand ;  a  scolding. 

1813  (see  Wig  sb^  4].  1834  Marry  at  Peter  Simple  1.  iv. 
It  was  her  idea,  that  I  should  have  a  confounded  wigging 
and  be  sent  on  board.  1895  Times  Law  Kef.  XI.  204  The 
clerk  of  the  board  gave  these  religious  people  a  finewigging, 
pointing  out  that  in  spite  of  their  religious  professions  they 
were  deliberate  liars. 

Wiggish,  Wiggism :  see  after  Wio  r5.3 
Wiggle  (wig'l),  V.  Now  colloq.  or  dial.  Forms : 

3-4  wigel(en,  4  wygle,  -el,  7  wigle,  9  wiggle,  {Sc. 

weegle).     [Cognate  with  or  a.  (M)LG.  wiggelen, 

MDu.   wigheUn  (Du.  tviggelen),   frequentative  f. 

wig-  (cf.  LG.  viiggen,  Norw.  dial,  vigge,  Wio  v.''-). 

Cf.  the  parallel  Wag  v.,  Wagglb  v. 
Some  compare  OE.  wiccliende  (Haupt's  Zeitschrift  IX. 

459/6)  glossing  nutabundum,  but  this  is  prob.  an  error  for 

cwiccliende  (Napier  O.  E.  Glosses  1.  2234).] 

1.  intr.  To  move  to  and  fro  or  from  side  to  side 
irregularly  and  lightly,  to  waggle;  to  walk  with 
such  a  movement,  to  stagger,  reel,  also  to  waddle 
(now  dial)  ;  to  go  or  move  sinuously,  to  wriggle. 
Khojig. 

anas  Ancr.  R.  2r4  pe  jiure  glutun . . wigeleS  [Corfiis 
MS.  wigleSJ  ase  uordrunlten  mon.  1398  Trkvisa  Barth. 
DeP.  R.wm.  ix.  (Add.  MS.  27p44)Centrisisaserpentet>at 
bendi),  noughte  noujier  wigele|>  but  holde),  alway  for(>  right. 
«6m  [see  wiggling  ppl.  adj.  belowj.  1839  in  F.  W.  Maitland 
Leslie  Steplun  (1906)  25  He  wished  I  would  not  read  that 
kind  of  book  that  went  wiggling  from  one  subject  to  another. 
1839  LoHGF.  Hyperion  iv.  ii,  To  pass  the  morning,  to  use 
his  own  quaint  language,  '  in  making  dodging  calls,  and 
wiggling  round  among  the  ladies  ! '  1864  Latto  Tarn.  Bod- 
kin xiv,  r33,  I  warselfed  an  weegled,  an"  kickit,  an'  flang. 
1901  Mwisey's  Mag.  XXV,  340/1  He  wiggled  over  the  grass 
towards  the  concealed  marksman,  1913  Mrs.  Stratton- 
Porter  Laddie  vii,  (1517)  122  Father.. pulled  his  lower  lip 
until  his  ears  almost  wiggled. 

2.  trans.  To  move  (something)  in  this  way ;  rejl. 
=  I.    PCiiXifig. 

168s  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  343  A 
bare  shift  or  pretence  to  wigle  myself  out  of  danger,  c  1850 
'  Dow  jr.' in  Jerdan  Yankee  Hum.  (1853)  86  Wiggle  your- 
selves., among  the  three,  and  make  headway  the  best  way 
you  can.  x8ot  Violet  Hunt  Unkist,  Unkind  I  xii.  He 
unhooked  a  Malay  kris,  .and  wiggled  it  about  in  the  crack 
of  the  door. 
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Hence  ■Wi-ggling  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  ;  also 
Wi'ggle,  sb.  an  act  of  '  wiggling ',  a  light  wag- 
ging or  wriggling  movement  <Jo  get  a  wiggle  on, 
U.  S.  slang,  to  hurry,  bustle)  ;  adj.  '  wiggling ', 
wagging  swiftly  and  lightly  ;  Wl'ggler,  something 
that  '  wiggles ' ;  Wi'ggletail,  name  for  the  larva 
of  a  gnat  or  mosquito. 

1894  Educator  (Philad.)  Feb.  279  Every  fleeting  expres- 
sion of  their  faces  or  *wiggle  of  their  bodits.  1903  A. 
Adams  Log  Cowboy  iv.  Hasn't  the  boss  got  a  wiggle  on 
himself  to-day  !  1904  E.  Robins  Magnetic  North  xvii.  298 
You  can  bunk  early  and  get  a  four  a.m.  wiggle  on.  1888 
Doughty  Trav.  Arabia  Veserta  I.  324  Butting  under  the 
mothers'  teats,  wilh  their  *wiggle  tails.  1895  t^w/Zw^  (U.S.) 
XXVI.  375/2  We . .  took . .  a  box  of  worms, . .  for  without  one 
squirming  *wiggler  the  Madame  would  not  have  secured 
her  bas.s.  1884  J.  C.  Harris  Nts.  Uncle  Remus  172  Water 
too  full  of  *wiggletails.  1398  1'revisa  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
XVIII.  ix.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Serpentes  swymme^  in  water  hi 
*wiglinge  and  foldinge  of  pe  bodie  [orig.  per  corporis  in- 
Jlexionem],  1894  Educator  (Philad.)  Mar.,  The  ceaseless 
motion — the  wiggling  of  the  child.  z6ix  Cotgr.,  Serpentant 
..,  wrigling,  *wigling,  crooking,  winding.  1849  Alb.  Smith 
Potthton  Legacy  (repr.)  51  One  of  those  little  wiggling 
dogs.    1895  Century  Mag,  Aug.  541/2  \  small,  wiggling  fish. 

Wiggle-waggle  (wi-g'l|Wae:g'l),  v.  colloq.  Re- 
duplicated form  combining  Wiggle  v.  and  Waggle 
V.  (cf.  LG.  wigel-wageln  vb.),  emphasizing  the 
alternation  of  movement :  used  intr.  or  trans.  So 
Wiggle-waggle  sb.,  the  act  of '  wiggle-w  aggling ' ; 
also,  a  children's  game  in  which  the  players  waggle 
their  thumbs  at  a  word  of  command ;  Wiggle- 
Waggle  a.,  that '  wiggle-waggles' ;  Jig.  vacillating. 

1825  Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss.,  *  IViggte-waggle,  a  tremulous 
undulating  motion.  1895  Outing  (U.S.)  XXVI.  42/2  Brisk 
holding  up  of  fingers  and  turning  down  of  thumbs,  Hke  the 
children's  game  of  *  wiggle.waggle  *.  X778  Johnson  in 
Mme.  D'Arblay^s  Diary  Sept.,  Poll  is  a  stupid  slut;.. she 
was  *wiggle-waggle,  and  I  could  never  persuade  her  to  be 
categorical  iZi&CravenGloss.,  iyi£gle-waggle,qmvenng, 
vibrating.  1887  Good  IVords  673  M'iggle-waggle  dress- 
improvers.  18. .  Scotch  Haggis  95  (E.D.D.)  *Wiggle-wag- 
gling  his  walking-stick  ower  his  left  elbow.  1847  Halliwell, 
Tviggle^waggle,  to  wriggle.  East,  1848  Punch  XV._  14 
The  parachute,  .would. -have  wiggle-waggled  itself  into 
annihilation.  1897  Outing  (U.S.)  XXX.  224/1  It  \sc.  a  fish] 
is  gently  removed  from  the  hook,  and  suffered  to  go  wiggle- 
waggling  back  to  its  green  retreats. 

Wiggly  (wi'gli),  a.  colloq.  [f.  Wiggle  v.  or 
sb.  -^  -yI;  cf.  Waggly.]  Characterized  by  or  sug- 
gestive of '  wiggling  ' ;  (in  reference  to  form)  having 
small  irregular  undulations.  Also  in  reduplicated 
forms  Wjggly-waggly  (cf.  prec),  -woggly. 

X903  G.  H.  Lorimer  Lett.  Self-made  Merck,  vii.  84  A  mule 
.  .with.. droopy,  wiggly-woggly  ears  that  swung  in  a  circle 
as  easy  as  if  they  ran  on  ball-bearings.  1907  Wesim.  Gaz. 
29  Oct.  2/3  His  \sc.  a  dog's]  legs  are  wiggly.  1907  Blackw. 
Mag.  Apr.  459/1  Black  'Arscot'  tie  with  a  white  wiggly 
bacterial  pattern.  1013  Daily  News  12  Nov.  8  I'he  wiggly- 
waggly  movement  of  the  seal's  body.  1919  Christine  Orr 
Glorious  Thing  iv.  That  wiggly  seam  down  the  front. 

Wiggy  (wi'gi),  a.  [f.WiGj^.s  +  .Yl.]  Wearing, 
or  distinguished  by,  a  wig,  bewigged  ;  sometimes 
implying 'extremely  grave,  formal,  or  ceremonious'. 

1817  Maria  Edgeworth  Harrington  vi.  And  there's  our 
old  apothecary.. has  taken  such  a  fancy  to  her  1  But  he's 
too  old  and  wiggy.  182a  Blackw,  Mag.  XII.  198  Those  of 
the  wisest  and  wig-iest  members  of  the  fraternity.  1840 
Mrs.  Gore  in  New  Monthly  Mng.  LX.  51  Powdered  foot- 
men and  wiggy  body-coachmen.  1884  Athenieum  21  Oct. 
473/3  Mr.  Kendal,  though  his  get-up  is  a  little  'wiggy', 
remains  excellent  as  Philippe  Derblay. 

Wijel,  var.  Wiel  Obs,,  sorcery,  etc. 

Wighee,  wigh-hie,  wighie,  -y,  var.  Wehee. 

Wigher,  var.  wicker,  Whickeb  v.,  to  neigh. 

1660  Eaithf.  Friends  ill.  ii,  I  cut  it  \sc.  a  tail]  from  a  dead 
horse  that  can  now  Neither  wigher  nor  wag  tail. 

Wigh.t  (wait),  sb.  arch.  Forms :  1-5  wiht, 
I,  3-5  wyht,  (i  wuht),  3  (jOrtii.)  wihht,  (wij)t, 
wid),  3-4  whit,  wi5t(e,4wy5t,  wyghte,  whijt, 
whyjte,  whyt,  (wijth,  wijjt,  wieth,  wihct, 
with,  weiht,  weith),  4-6  wyght,  wighte,  wite, 
Sc.  wycht,  (8  arch)  wioht,  5  whyjt,  whiht, 
whyht,  wyt,  (whith,  wyth(e,  wythte),  5-6 
wyto,  (5-7  weight,  6  white,  Sc.  weyoht),  4- 
wight.  [OE.  wiht  m.,  f.,  n.  =  OS.  wiht  m.  thing, 
pi.  demons  (MLG.  wicht  m.,  n.  thing,  being, 
creature,  demon,  LG,  wicht  n.  girl,  MDu.,  Dn. 
wicht  little  child),  OHG.,  MHG.  wiht  m.,  n. 
creature,  being,  thing,  esp.  of  elves  and  dwarfs, 
(G.  wicht  m.  creature,  being,  infant),  ON.  vxtlr, 
vHtr,  vitr  f.  living  creature,  thing  (also  in  idio- 
matic uses  and  phr.  ekki  vaUta,  vattki,  vxttr  not 
a  whit,  naught,  not,  vettugi  nothing,  hvatvetna 
anything  whatever),  Goth,  waiht  n.  (only  in  ni  . . 
waiht  nothing),  waihts  f.  tlSos,  vpayfia  (ni .  . . 
waihtais  or  waihts  nothing) ;  ulterior  connexions 
uncertain.  For  compounds  in  English  see  Aught 
sb.^,  Nacght,  Nought,  Unwight.] 

1 1.  A  living  being  in  general ;  a  creature.  Obs. 

Bertvul/  120  Wiht  unha:lo,  grim  and  gradig.  c8M 
jElfred  Boetk.  xvi.  §2  Nanre  wuhte  lichoma  ne  be<« 
bonne  tederra  jjonne  )>a;s  monnes.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.l. 
224  Swa  lange  swa  JSu  hy  mid  l^e  byrst,  nan  wiht  yfeles  t>e 
ongean  cyniS.  c  1200  Ormin  Ded.  273  patt  nan  wihht,  nan 
enngell.  nan  mann,..Ne  mihhte  J>urrh  bimm  sellfenn  pa 
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SeffiM  godnessess  shxwenn  O  mannkinn,  cxaoo  M<^al 
Odt  78  (Trin.  Coll.  MS.)  He  wot  hwat  )>enche3  and  hwat 
doS  alle  quike  wihte.  c  i»os  Lay.  25869  Whret  aert  t»u  faere 
whit  ?  eaert  >u  angel  ?  exit  cnih  ?  a  xajo  Olvl  f(  Night,  87 
Snailes  mus  &  fule  wi?te  [r.r.  wihtej.  13..  Northern 
Possum  (1Q13)  I.  151  A  neddir  rampande,  a  lothely  wyghte. 
14..  Poi'  Rel-  *  L,  Poems  (1903}  43/20  God  saue  Hs  place 
fro  alte  o)»er  wykked  wytes  Bo|>e  be  dayes  &  be  nytesi 
c  X4S0  St.  Cuthhert  (Surtees)  2416  Bestes  of  t>e  se  and  oihir 
wyght.  ISS9  W-  CusiNGHAM  Cosmogr.  Olasse  142  Vnto 
man,  beast*&  euerye  liuinge  wite.  1586  B.  Young  Guazzos 
Civ,  Cemf,  i\'.  177  Man  is  the  onelie  white  whereat  infinit 
.  .infortunes  doe  ayme  at.  1587  Golding  De  Momay  iu  15 
We  reduce,  .All  men  viider  the  tenne  of  Wight ;  all  wights 
vnder  the  tenne  of  lining  things. 

b.  orig.  and  chiefly  with  (good  or  bad)  epithet, 
applied  to  supernatural,  preternatural,  or  unearthly 
beings.  Obs.  or  rare  arch. 

Id  the  17th  c  esp.  of  the  four  beasts  of  the  Apocalypse, 
rgtt  Lindisf,  Gosp.  Mark  vi,  49  Phantasma^  yfel  wiht, 
^xBiickl.  Horn.  31  paet  manfuUe  wubt  wolde  )fxi  he  hine 
weort»ode.  cxooo  Prayer  iv.  57  (Gr.)  J^elujon  hy  him  act 
bam  xeleafan,  for)?on  hy  longe  sculon  Wer^e  wihta  wraece 
^rowian.  cxioo  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  108/23  Satiri,  ucl 
faMni^..uel  fauni  ficariiy  unfile  men,  wudewasan,  unfaele 
wihHi.  c  xaoo  Moral  Ode  285  {Trin.  Coll.  MS.)  J?at  be3 
ateliche  fiend  and  Eiseliche  wihten  po  suUe  t>e  wreche  sowle 
isien  J>e  sinejeden  t»urh  sihte.  1397  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2750 
per  be^  in  ^  eyr  an  hey,.  .As  a  maner  gostes,  wistes  as  it 
be.  CS386  Chaucer  Miller's  T.  293,  I  crouche  thee  from 
Elues  and  fro  wightes.  £-1400  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483) 
I.  iii.  4  The  angel  vpon  my  right  syde  and  the  fowle  wyght 
vppon  the  other  syde.  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  i.  13 
The  gods  above  And  heavenly  wights,  a  1638  Mede  Wks. 
(1672)  92  The  Wights,  the  Elders,  and  every  creature_  in 
Heaven.  1679  C  Nesse  Antichrist  196  Those  4  living 
wights  and  24  elders.  x8a6  W.  Irving  Babylon  II.  vi.  124 
Those  four  wighu  upon  the  white,  red,  black,  and  pale 
horses.  X830  Scott  Demonol.  v.  147  That  these  were  the 
good  wights  (fairies)  dwelling  in  the  court  of  Elfland.  1894 
Morris  Wood  beyond  World  xxx.  230  Our  protection 
against  uncouth  wights. 

c.  A  local  name  for  the  shrew-naouse. 

X79S  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XIV,  317  A  small  species  of  mice, 
commonly  called  here  [sc.  Orkney]  wights. 

2.  A  human  being,  man  or  woman,  person.  Now 
arch,  or  dial,  (often  implying  some  contempt  or 
commiseration). 

c  xsoo  Ormin  1761  Unns^^enndlike  mare  inoh.  pann  ani? 
wihht  ma53  Jwnnkenn.  a  xa75  Prov.  Ml/red  633  Wei 
wor[>e  J>e  wid,  pad  J>e  first  taite.  ^  1300  K.  Horn  397 
(Laud)  Of  bat  fayre  wihcte  Al  J»ehalle  gan  licte.  13. .  Gaw. 
9f  Gr.  Knt.  1792  'pat  is  a  worde*,  quod  \>3X  wy5t,  't>at 
worst  is  of  alle'.  x34o-70^/^j:.  ^  Dind.  39  Neuere  werrede 
we  wib  wijth  up-on  erpe.  X36a  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  ix.  4  Jif 
any  wi^t  wiste,  where  do-wel  was  at  Inne.  ^  1386  Chaucer 
Prol.  71  He  neuere  yet  no  vileynye  ne  sayde  \r\  al  his  lyf 
vn  to  no  maner  wight.  c\\z%  Cast.  Persev.  978  in  Macro 
Plays  106  Id  wo  &  in  wrake,  wyckyd  wytis  schal  wepe. 
CX470  Henry  Wallace  xi.  395  Gret  syn  it  war  yon  saikless 
wicQt  to  sla.  X500-20  Dunbar  Poems  Ixxv.  17,  I  nevir 
wowit  weycht  bot  50W.  1550  Ckowley  Last  Trumpet  614 
Thou  learned  man,  do  not  disdayne.  To  learne  at  me,  a 
symple  wyght.  XS67  Turberv,  Epit.^  etc.  34  Away  shee 
went  a  wofull  wretched  Wight.  1579  Spenskr  Sheph.  Cal. 
Apr.  47  Of  fayre  Elisa  be  your  siluer  song,  that  blessed 
wight,  x6a4  Shaks.  0th.  11.  i.  159  She  was  a  wight,  (if  euer 
such  wightes  were)., To  suckle  Fooles,  and  chronicle  small 
Beere.    X609  Holland  Amm.  Marcell.  361  The  heavenly 

fift  of  God  granted  unto  blessed  and  happie  weights.  1667 
IiLTON  P.  L.  II.  613  And  of  it  self  the  water  flies  All  taste 
of  living  wight,  as  once  it  fled  The  Up  of  Tantalus.  I7a4 
Ramsay  Vision  ii,  Boreas  brangHt..liKe  a  drunken  wicht. 
173s  Pope  Prol.  Sat.  165  The  Wight  who  reads  not,  and 
but  scans  and  spells.  1805  Scott  Last  Minstr.  i.  i,  No 
living  wight,  save  the  Ladye  alone.  Had  dared  to  cross  the 
threshold  stone.  1867  Jean  Ingelow  Dreams  that  came 
true  xxiv,  She  is  a  broken-down,  poor,  friendless  wight. 
X869T0ZER  Highl.  Turkey  II.  308  The  unlucky  wight.. is 
doomed  to  speedy  death. 

b.  Applied  to  a  thing  personified,  rare.  arch. 

CX399  Chaucer  Purse  i  To  yow,  my  purse,  and  to  noon 
other  wight  Complayn  I,  for  ye  be  my  lady  dere.  1579  Lvly 
£w/^««(Arb.)  77  Canst  thou  then  be  so  vnwise  to  swallowe 
the  bayte  which  will  breede  thy  bane?.  .To  desire  the  wight 
that  will  worke  thy  death?  xSoa  Wordsw.  To  the  Daisy  i. 
ii,  Autumn,  melancholy  Wight !  1859  Kingsley  Glaucus 
(ed.  4)  72  His  \sc.  the  worm's]  place  has  been  occupied  by 
one  Sipunculus  Bernhardi ;  a  wight  of  low  degree. 

+  3.  In  advb.  phrases,  qualified  by  «<?,  a/y/ (OE. 
mnig  wiht,  ndn  wiht)^  a  littky  or  the  like :  (A 
certain)  amoimt ;  for  (any,  a  little,  etc.)  time  or 
distance.     (See  Whit  sb}  i,  3.)  Obs. 

c888  Alfred  Boeth.  xxvii.  §  3  peer  hi  aenige  wuht  ajnes 
o38e  xecyndelices  godes  an  heora  anwealde  hsefdon.  971 
Blickl.  Horn.  235  Andreas,  ne  jefyrenodest  J?u  nan  wuht. 
c  xsao  Bestiary  657  (The  elephant]  Fike3  and  fondeS  al  his 
mijt,  ne  mai  he  it  forSen  no  wijt.  a  X22S  A.ncr.  R.  72  Hwon 
je  nede  moten  speken  a  lutewiht.  axjpo  St.  Gregory -jo"^ 
in  Herrig's  Arckiv  LVH.  66  A  Utel  wi^t  after  ^e  none. 
Ibid.  1152  Ich  wene  on  lyue  nys  he  no  wi^t.  ax300  K. 
Homy>-i  (Camb.)  He  smot  him  a  litel  wijt  &  bed  him  beon 
a  god  knijt.  CX3S0  Cast.  Love  638  pat  monnes  kuynde 
h^de  al  ariht,  pat  hi  neore  to  luite  ne  to  muche  wiht.  1340- 
70  Alex.  4*  Dind.  354  pat  we  no  wante  no  wite  of  worldliche 
fode.  X3..  Seuyn  Sages  (W.)  293  Yif  thou  me  lovest  ani 
wight,  I*et  me  of  him  nan  a  sight !  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth, 
III.  pr.  i.  (1868)  63  Whan  they  ben  resseyuyd  with-inne  a 
whyht  than  ben  they  swete.  c  X3B6  —  Reeve's  T.  363  She 
was  falle  aslepe  a  lite  wight,  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  4701  po 
he  leyde  hurre  doune  l>ere  to  slepe  a  litulle  why3t  <2X45o 
Le  Morte  Arth.  472  Ector  ne  liked  that  no  wight.  CX470 
Henry  Wallace  iv.  154  Thai  wyst  no  wyt  quhar  that  thai 
suld  him  get. 

•\h.  A  little  wight  (adj.  phr.)  :  a  small.  Obs. 

c  1205  Lay.  21991  per  \)\&  water  wende3,  is  an  lutel  wiht 
nuere. 
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Wight  (wait),  a.  {adv.")  arch,  and  dial.  Forms : 
3-4  wiht,  3-5  wijt,  (4  wioth,  with,  wi^th,  wit, 
Sc.  vioht,  vyoht),  4-5  wyht(e,  wi5te,  wy5t(e, 
(vight),  4-6  wyght(e,  wighte,  Sc.  wyoht, 
5  whight,  whyght,  wyt(e,  whyt,  white, 
(wygth,  wyth,  wythj,  wyjjtj,  weight),  5-6  Sc. 
wiohte,  4-  wight,  Sc.  wicht.  [a.  ON.  vigt  used 
in  phrase  =  in  self-defence ;  neut.  of  z/^r  of  fighting 
age,  sl<illed  in  arms ;  f.  OTeut.  wig-  {waig-,  wig-), 
for  other  derivatives  of  which  see  \Vi  sb.  Other 
adoptions  of  ON.  adjs.  in  the  neuter  form  are 
quert,  scant,  thwart,  want.'] 

1.  Strong  and  courageous,  esp.  in  warfare  ;  having 
or  sliowing  prowess ;  valiant,  doughty,  brave,  bold, 
'  stout '.     a.  of  a  person,  esp.  a  warrior. 

c  laos  Lav.  777  Wihte  wal-kempen  on  heora  wiSer.win- 
nan.  /6td,  20575  Seoue  t>usen  monuen,  ohte  men  and  wihte. 
/hd.  21359  Kif  and  twenti  Jjusend  whitere  monnen.  1*97 
R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  456  Mid  six  J>ousend  wijtemen.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  6409  '  Cheues  t>e ',  he  said,  '  wit  man  an  freck 
And  ga  fight  a-pon  amalec  '.  c  1350  IVill.  Palerne  3293  He 
wist  him  wijht  ofdede.  c  137S&.  Leg.  Saints  v.  i.Jolutnnes) 
610  In  Ingland  ))at  tyra  ves  a  knycht,  In  ded  of  armys  (lat 
ves  vycht.  i:  1483  WvNTOUN  Cron.  III.  ii.  269  Thre  thou- 
sande  wicht  men  of  luda.  c  1470  Henbv  Wallace  v.  1057 
Schyr  Jhon  the  Grayme,  with  Wallace  that  was  wycht. 
c  1510  Lytell  Geste  Robyn  Hode  in.  17  Say  me  now  wyght 
yonge  man  What  is  now  thy  name  ?  is<)6  Dalrymplk  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  131  Of  ane  inuincible  mynd,  and  a 
wichte  weiriour.  1601  Mundav  &  Chettle  Death  Robt. 
Eart  of  Himtington  I.  i,  Where  is  Robin  Hood,  And  y" 
wight  Scarlet  ?  177S  Hobie  Noble  xxiii.  in  Child  Ballads 
vn.  3/1  Had  he  been  as  wight  as  Wallace  was.  1808  Scott 
Mann.  vi.  xx,  O  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight.  1858 
MoRKis  Def.  Guenev.  etc.  io3  They  ought  to  sing  of  him 
who  was  as  wight  As  Launcelot  or  Wade. 
b.  of  actions  or  personal  attributes. 

c  1330  R.  Bhunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  10516  Knyght  pat 
losed  was  of  dedes  wyght.  c  1375  .Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iii. 
(Andreas)  542  For  warldis  wa  opir  is  licht,  And  may  be 
tholit  with  hart  wycht.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1008  The  worde 
of  your  werkes  &  your  wight  dedis . .  passes  o  fer  !  1500-20 
Dunbar  Poems  viii.  12  That  many  ane  fo  in  feild  hes  put  to 
flycht,  In  weiris  wicht.  1596  Ualrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist, 
Scot.  I.  248  Quhen  Eugenie  had  won  sa  wicht  a  victorie. 

2.  Strong,  vigorous,  robust,  stalwart,  mighty; 
exercising  strength,  energetic  (passing  into  3). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9003  Sampson  \>&x.  wightest  was  in  lijf. 
c  1300  Havelok  344  He  was  fayr  man,  and  wicth.  1377 
Langl.  P.  PI.  H.  ix.  21  Sire  worche-wel-wyth.|?ine-hande, 
a  wijte  man  of  strengthe.  a  1400  Relig.  Pieces  fr,  Thornton 
MS.  (1914)  57  In  |>e  fermory  of  this  religyon  are  moo  seke 
Jjan  hole,  mo  febyll  |>an  wighte.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xviii. 
219  Are  was  I  wayke,  nowe  am  I  wight,  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans 
c  j  b,  It  is  goode  to  make  her  to  mewe,  bot  specialli  it  shall 
make  her  wight  after  hir  soore  aage.  c  1560  A.  Scott 
Poems  (S.T.S  )  ii.  33  William  wichttar  wes  of  corss  Nor  Sym, 
and  bettir  knittin.  a  1600  Floddan  F.  vii.  (1664)  62  And  of 
thy  hands  hardy  and  wight.  I7a6  Flemings  Fnl/ilting 
Script,  (ed.  5)  Table  Scots  Phr.,  IVight,  strong  or  clever. 

t  b.  Powerful,   forcible,   violent ;  powerful   in 
effect,  strong.     (Also  absol.)  Obs. 

13. .  Caw.  li  Gr.  Knt.  1591  In  (le  wyjt-est  of  J)e  water,  be 
worre  hade  Jiat  ol>er.  <:i470  Henry  Wallace  vi.  659  The 
Scottis  all  as  swyne  lyis  droukyn  ihar,  Off  our  wycht  wyne. 
c  1475  Rau/Coil^ear-i6  In  wickit  wedderis  and  wicht.  1583 
Leg.  Bp.  St.  Aiidrois  786  Wachting  the  wyne,  for  it  was 
wicht. 

+  c.  Strong  to  resist   force;    strongly  built  or 
constructed ;  stout.  Obs. 

£1330  Sir  Tristr.  1029  Swiche  meting  was  neuer  non 
made  Wi))  wor)>li  wepen  wijt.  1:1423  Wyntoun  Cron. 
clxxiii.  5404  The  wardane  has  J)at  casteli  tane,  And  saw  it 
wycht  of  lyme  and  stane.  c  1440  Generydes  5634,  I  must 
baue  A  shippe  bothe  good  and  wight,  And  that  it  be  right 
swift  vnder  a  saile.  1509  Barclay  Shyp  0/ Folys  (1874)  II. 
318  Though  the  braunches  be  stronge  and  wyght.  a  1533 
Ld.  Berners  Hnon  xxxii.  96  He  toke  fro  me  y®  toure  and 
a  wyght  harnes.  1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  930  Sayand, 
he  wald  ride  fuith  a  whyle,  To  seay  a  bow  that  was  sumthing 
wicht.  a  1600  Montgomerie  Misc.  Poems  xlt.  42  The  freikis 
on  feildis  That  wight  wapins  weildis. 

8.  Moving  briskly  or  rapidly;  active,  agile, 
nimble,  quick ;  swift,  fleet. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  11.  120  Thar  na  horss  is  in  this  land 
Sa  wycht,  na  ;eit  sa  weill  at  hand,  c  1386  Chaucer  Reeve's 
T.  166,  I  is  ful  wight  god  waat  as  is  a  raa.  1390  Gower 
Couf.  III.  208  Hem  that  ben  delivere  and  wyhte.  c  1430 
How  Good  Wife  taught  Dau.  120  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  41 
Manye  handis  &  wight  Make  an  heuy  worke  light,  c  1440 
Promp.  Pan.  527/1  Wyte,  or  delyvyr,  or  swyfte.  c  1440 
Gesta  Rom.  xxxii.  121  Sche  was  so  wyght  of  fote,  that  no 
man  myght  Rynne  with  hire  by  a  grete  space,  c  1480 
Henrvson  Fox,  Wolff;  Cadger  iyi  The  wolf  was  wicht, 
and  wan  away.  1548  Patten  Exped.  Scot.  C  vij,  If  Carres 
horse  had  not  ben  exceding  good  &  wight  his  lordship  had 
surely  run  Iiim  thrugh.  1586  Whitnev  Choice  Emblems  107 
Since  fame  is  wighte  of  winge.  1703  Thoresbv  Let.  to  Ray 
Gloss.  (E.D.S.),  Wight,  swift.  180s  Scorr  Last  Minstr.  i. 
xxii,  Mount  thee  on  the  wightest  steed. 

B.  adv.     1.    Actively,    nimbly,   energetically; 
quickly,  rapidly,  swiftly.  Obs.  or  dial. 

13..  Cursor  M.  3836  (GBtL)  lacob  lifted  vp  bat  ston  ful 
wight.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  103  Cables  bay  fasten,  Wijt 
at  pe  wyndas  we;en  her  ankres,  ^13..  Gaw.  <V  Gr.  Knt. 
1762  Wi^t  wallande  loye  warmed  his  hert.  c  1460  Towneley 
Myst.  xxiL  264  Sithen  we  fled  away  full  wight,  a  1578 
LiNoESAY  (Pitscoltie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  341  The  rest 
of  airchouris  schott  far  and  wight.  1787  W,  Taylor  Scots 
Poems  65  Down  the  brae  I  gaed  fu*  wight. 

1 2.   Quickly,    without    delay,   directly,   imme- 
[  diately.  Obs. 
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13..  E.  E.  Aim,  P.  B.  617,  I  schal  wynne  yow  wy^t  of 
water  a  lyttel.  c  1430  Hymns  Virgin  (1867)  49  Euerlastynge 
^atis,  openeJ>  wight !  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  in.  327  My  lord, 
It  xall  oe  don  ful  wygth.  x6o6  Sylvestek  Ou  Bartas  11. 
iv.  Magnificence  726  Their  winged  words  th'  effect  ensues 
as  wight. 

C.  Comb.  +  wight-rider,  a  stout  and  active 
horseman;  amounted  raider;  so  fwight-riding  a. 
(see  also  quot.  1894);  wight-wapping  a.  [Wap 
z'.l],  moving  rapidly,  or  characterized  by  such 
movement. 

XS69  in  Strype  Ann.  ReJ.  (1709)  I.  Iv.  556  'About  the 
Queen  ',  say  good-fellows,  "Wight-riders  and  Robbers  in 
the  Borders  of  the  two  Realms.  1580  Hollyband  Treas. 
Fr.  'J'ofigf  Vn  rodeur  ou  coureur,  a  roder  or  wigh[t]rider. 
1575  Laneham  Lett.  (1871)  22  Too  the  number  of  a  sixteen 
*wight  riding  men.  1894  Northumb.  Gloss.,  Wight-ridings 
of  the  upper  class.  (Obs.)  1830  Scorr  Ayrshire  Trag.  i.  i, 
The  weaver  shall  find  room  At  the  *wight-wapping  loom. 

Hence  t  Wightlayke  a.  [?-like  influenced  by 
-laik],  quick,  immediate  (cf.  B.  2  above);  fWight- 
ling  [-LiNG^  1],  a  vahant  man,  a  brave  warrior; 
t  WightsMp,  valour,  bravery. 

c  1450  MirourSahiacioun  (1888)  144  *Wightlayke  delyvre- 
nesse  with  out  ony  tarditee.  £71330  Arth.  ^  Merl.  8093 
Galathin  comswi^e  flinge  Wi()  brej^ousand  *wi3tling.  Ibid. 
7653  Of  *wi3tschippe  &  cheualrie. 

Wight,  obs.  f.  Weight,  White,  With;   var. 

Wite  Obs.,  blame  ;  pa.  t.  of  Wecche  Obs. 
Wightly  (wai'tli),  a^/z/.  arch,  s^n^ dial.  Forms: 
see  Wight  a.     [f.  Wight  a.  +  -ly  2.] 

1.  Bravely,  boldly,  valiantly,  *  stoutly  ';  strongly, 
vigorously,  forcibly,  powerfully,  energetically. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7642  Wit  J)at  vnled  son  dauid  mete,  And 
wightli  wan  o  >am  his  dete.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  vi.  jo 
Thai  ga  noght  whidere  thai  thoght :  and  shame  thaim  ful 
wightly.  rt  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1405  pai  within  on  ^wall 
wightly  withstondy ti.  a  1450  Le  Morte  A  rth,  2822  Wightly 
hys  swerd  A-bowte  he  wavyd.  a  1450  Ratis  Raving  etc.  2 
How  wychtly  t?ai  sustenj-t  al  tormentis.  .done  to  thaim. 
1513  Douglas  ySneis  xi.  Prol.  64  To  stand  wichtly,  and 
fecht  in  the  forfront.  a  1813  in  W.  S.  Crockett  Minstrelsy 
(1893)  loi  Wightly  can  he  wield  a  rung.  1819  Gall  Poems 
49  You.  .wightly  wag  the  skelping  whang. 

2.  Actively,  briskly,  nimbly,  with  agility  or 
alacrity;  swiftly,  rapidly ;  quickly,  without  delay. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  10131  Lygbtly  to 
go,  wightly  to  fle,  pey  leften  al,  &  fledde  to  Jje  se,  13.. 
Gaw.  ^  Gr.  A'«/.688  He  made  non  abode,  Bot  wy^tly  went 
hys  way.  ^^1425  Cast.  Persev.  3226  in  Macro  Plays  173 
Now  go  we  hens  wrtly  to  i?e  Trinite.  c  1500  Smith  ^  Dame 
(Copland)  A  iij  b,  Croked  I  was  truely  Now  may  I  walke 
wyghtly.  1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Sept.  5  Day,  that  was, 
is  wightly  past.  1583  tr.  Maison  Neuve^s  Gerikon  \.  8  The 
good  king  Floridamant.  .wightly  forsaking  the  Saddle,  set 
foote  on  ground,  a  1650  Sir  Cawline  x,  in  Child  Ballads 
III.  58  But  rise  vp  wightlye,  man,  for  shame  I  Neuer  lye 
here  soe  cowardlye.  1757  W.  Thompson  Poems^  Nativity  i, 
Wightly  his  Senses  all  were  rapt  into  a  Dream.  1884 
D.  Grant  Lays  75  Wichtly  Dobbin  reached  the  Kirkton. 

Wi'ghtiiess.  Obs.  or  arch.  [f.  Wight  a.  ■¥ 
-KESS.J  The  quality  of  being  'wight*;  valour, 
courage,  bravery ;  strength,  might,  force,  vigour, 
energy ;  activity,  agility,  alacrity. 

13..  K.  Alts.  5495  (Laud  MS.),  WiJ*  suerd  &  shelde  in 
batayle  To  proue  his  wi5tnesse.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xix. 
240  He  wissed  hem  wynne  it  a^eyne  Jjorw  wightnesse  of 
handes.  1393  Ibid.  C.  xn.  284  That  noj^er  wit  ne  wyght- 
nesse  wan  neuere  t?e  maistrie  With-oute  )je  grete  gyfce  of 
god.  c  X440  York  Myst.  x.  58  Now . .  fra  me  is  all  wightnes 
wente.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  417/2  Wightnesse,  alacritas,.. 
celeritasfactorum^  velocitas  pedum  est  ^  corporum.  1596 
Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  1,  105  Gretlie  thay  take 
plesure  in  the  wichtnes  of  ihair  bodie.  Ibid.  33.^  His  Strang 
defence  of  the  Clergie  of  Scotland,  and  his  wjchtnes  con- 
trare  the  aduersar.  1743  R.  Forbes  Ajax's  Sp.  (1755)  8 
Gin  my  wightness  doubted  war,  I  wat  my  gentle  bleed.. 
Right  sickerly  does  plead. 

"Wighty  (wsi-ti),  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  Wight 
fl. +  -Y  12!]=  Wight  a. 

14..  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xvi.  172  (MS.  E)  Al  |>e  wytt  of  \>\& 
worlde  ne  wy5ty  mennes  strengt>e  Can  nojt  performe  a  pes 
of  J>e  pope,  c  1475  Partenay  4704  Gaffray  tombled  there. 
Anon  releuing  in  wighty  manere,  16..  Adam  O  Gordon 
124  in  Pinkerton  Scot.  Trag.  Ball.  (1781)  48  Put  on,  put 
on,  my  wichty  men,  Sae  fast  as  ye  can  drie.  i8as  Bbockett 
N.  C.  Gloss.f  Wighty,  strong  and  active. 

Hence  t  Wightily  adv.  =  Wightly. 

C1480  Henrvson  Cock  ^  Pox  xxiii,  Full  wichtilie  [v.r. 
wichtiie]  thay  throw  wod  and  watteris  went. 

Wighy,  var.  Webee.  "Wigion,  Wigle,  obs.  ff. 
Widgeon,  Wiggle.  Wigless,  Wiglet,  Wig- 
lomeration :  see  after  Wig  ^^.3 

t  Wiglonse.  Obs.  PI.  wiglice.  [a.  ON. 
veggjalus,  f.  veggr  Wig  sb.^  +  Itis  Louse  sb.}  The 
bed-bug  :  =  wall-louse  {a)  (Wall  j^.^  22  b). 

1658  Rowland  tr.  Moufefs  TJteai.  Ins.  1046  They  are 
enemies  to  Wiglice,  that  are  most  stinking  creatures.  x66o 
R.  Read  Wecker's  Seer.  Art  <§■  ^^-  "9  f"or  Wiglice, 
Make  a  smoke  with  Ox  dung  and  it  will  drive  away  Wall- 
lice. 

Wigsby  (wi-gzbi).  slafjg  or  colloq.  ?  Obs.  [f. 
Wig  ^^.3  :  see  -BY  2.]  A  jocular  appellation  for  a 
person  wearing  a  wig.    So  Wigster  in  same  sense. 

1785  Grose  Did.  Vulgar  T".,  Mr.  Wigsby,  a  man  wearing 
a  wig.  1797  Mrs.  M.  Robinson  Walsingham  III.337  Tip 
old  wigsby  a  twitch  of  the  heart,  in  return  for  his  golden 
padlock.  x8ax  Sporting-  Mag.  (N.  S.)  VII.  267  He  was 
answered  by  the  ^aforesaid  wigsters,  that  it  was  *  Impossible 
icparerjes  deux'.     1830  H.  Incelo  Remin,  II,  119,  I  left 
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these  two  wigsbys,  puffed  up  witli  pride  and  self-confidence. 
1842  Lover  Handy  Andy  xxi, The.. forms.. were  borrowed 
from  the  chapel ;  the  old  wigsby,  who  bad  the  care  of  them. . 
doubled  the  propriety. 

Wig-wag  (wi'giWKg),  V.  colloq.  or  techn. 
[Reduplicated  formation  combining  WiG  n.l  and 
Wag  ».,  the  vowel-change  symbolizing  the  alterna- 
tion of  movement :  cf.  wiggle-waggle,  zig-zag.'\ 
To  move  lightly  to  and  fro,  to  wag  ;  esp.  to  wave 
a  flag  or  other  object  to  and  fro  in  signalling  ;  to 
signal  in  this  way  {intr.,  or  trans,  with  the  flag, 
etc.  or  the  signal  as  obj. ).  Also  as  adv.  =  with  a 
to-and-fro  movement.  So  Wi-'g-wag  si.,  (a)  an 
act  of '  wig-wagging  ' ;  also  atirib.  (in  quot.  1582 
expressing  a  tortuous  or  writhing  movement)  ; 
(J>)  in  Watch-making,  a  polishing  instrument  to 
which  a  reciprocating  motion  is  imparted  by  a 
crank  attached  to  a  wheel  of  the  lathe.  Hence 
Wl'g-wa:gger,  one  who  'wig-wags';  Wi'g- 
wag^jfy  a.,  characterized  by  '  wig-wagging',  or  by 
a  form  suggestive  of  this ;  tortuous,  winding. 

1583  Stanyhubst  jEneis  11.  (Arb.)  50  His  midil  embracing 
with  wig  wag  circuled  hooping.  1846  Cmp'ess.  Globe 
16  Jan.  208/1  Wig-wag  went  her  tail.  1875  Kkight  Did, 
Mech.,  Wig-.vag  ( Walch-making),  a  rubbing-instrument . . 
driven  by  the  lathe.  1884  Bkittes  Watch  f,  Clockm.  203 
Where  pinions  are  made  in  large  quantities  the  polisher  is 
actuated  by  a  '  Wig  Wag  '.  1886  Sci.  Amer.  9  Jan.  16/2 
In  the  army  wig-wag  system,  a  flag  moved  to  right  and 
left  tetc.i  i89>  I.ifpincott's  Mag.  Dec.  764,  I  requested 
Lieutenant  Marix  to  '  wigwag  a  signal '  to  Qiptain  Whiting. 
189J  C.  King  Foes  in  Ambush  10  It's  ten  minutes  since 
I  got  the  last  wig-wag  of  the  signal-flag.  1899  R.  H.  Davis 
Cuban  <V  Porto  Kican  Campaipis  3  Wig-waggers  beat  the 
air  from  the  bridges.  1903  A.  Adams  l.pg  Cmvboy  xx.  313 
Some  one  in  the  lead  wig-wagged  his  lantern.  xi^i^Blackw. 
Mag.  July  96/a  The  path  is  beastly  wig-waggy. 

Wigwam  (wi-gwgm, -waem),  J*.  Also^wigg- 
wamme,  8  wigwang,  wigg-wham,  whigwham, 
wlgwavim,  9  weekwam.  [a.  Ojibwa  wigwaum, 
wigiwam,  var.  of  Algonkin  tueekuwom,  wikiwam 
(Delaware  wiqttoam)  lit.  their  house  (cf.  neck 
my  house,  ieek  thy  house,  week  his  house).]  A 
lodge,  cabin,  tent,  or  hut  of  the  North  American 
Indian  tribes  of  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
eastward,  formed  of  bark,matting,or  hides  stretched 
over  a  frame  of  poles  converging  at  the  top :  corre- 
sponding to  the  Tepee  of  other  tribes. 

i6a8  C.  Lbvett  for.  A'.  Eng.  i.  in  Collect.  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Ser.  in.  VIIL  166  We  built  us  our  wigwam,  or  house, 
in  one  hour's  space.  1659  Gorges  America  fainted  to  the 
Life  ;j8  This  Sachem  pa^^sin^  from  one  Wigwam  to  another, 
was  shot  through  the  arm  with  an  arrow.  i7»a  Bkveri.ev 
Hist.  Virginia  (ed.  a)  14S  When  they  would  erect  a  Wig- 
wang,.. they  stick  Sapliris  into  the  Ground.  i8ai  Dwight 
Trav.  \.  1 17  They  called  a  house  w«,t7t'a/«,  pronounced  by 
their  successors  Tvigwatn.  1855  Lo.NcF.  Hiaiv.  Introd.  5 
The  curling  smoke  of  wigwams.  1865  Lubbock  Preh. 
Times  xii.  421  The  huts  or  wigwams  are.. of  two  kinds,  one 
for  summer,  and  the  other  for  winter.  1&93  Conan  Dovlb 
Refugees  xxix,  The  great  plains  where  the  wooden  wigwam 
gave  place  to  the  hide  tec-pee. 

b.  Extended  to  similar  structares  among  native 
tribes  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

1743  BuLKELEV  &  Cummins  Voy.  S.  Seas  37  They  hawl'd 
their  Canoes  up,  and  built  four  Wigg-whams.  1793  W. 
Hodges  Trav.  India  66  Th-i  wigwams  of  the  torpid, 
wretched,  unsettled  Pecherais  on  the  frozen  coast  of  Terra 
del  Fuego.  1814  ScoTT  Wav.  viii,  A  miserable  wigwam, 
compiled  of  earth,  loose  stones,  and  turf.  1865  Lubbock 
Preh.  Times  viiL  228  The  wigwam  of  the  recent  Mandan 
consisted  of  an  outer  layer  of  earth  supported  on  a  wooden 
framework. 

0.  Humorously  applied  to  a  house  or  dwelling 
in  general;  in  U.S.  slang  to  a  large  building 
(formerly  often  a  temporary  structure)  used  for 
political  gatherings. 

1818  Scott  tiob  Roy  xxxiv,They.  .bore  me.  .towards  Mrs. 
MacAIpine's.  On  arrival  before  her  hospitable  wigwam 
1  found  [etc.]._  1884  Halliwell-Phillipps  Uand.tist  Draw, 
ings  Shaks,  title-p.,  Preserved  at  Hollingbury  Copse,  near 
Brighton.    That  quaint  wigwam  on  the  Sussex  Downs. 

Hence  Wi'gwam  v.  {nonce-wd,),  intr.  to  erect 
wigwams  or  huts. 

1906  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  770  Having  seen,  .that  the  fur 
traders  were  really  wigwamming  on  the  bay. 

Wihe,  Wihee,  -ie,  -y,  Wihel,  Wiht:  see 
WvE,  Wehek,  Wiel,  Wight,  With. 

Wiif,  Wiis,  obs.  ff.  Wife,  Wise. 

Wijf,  Wynd,  Wijs,  Wijt,  Wijto :  see  Wife, 
Wi.Ni),  Vice  rf.s.  Wis  v..  Wise,  Wit,  Wite. 

Wlk,  obs.  form  of  Wick. 

tWike.  0«J.  Also  4  wyke.  [OE.  «(/«  wk. 
fern.  :—  OTeufc  'wikon-,  f.  wlk- :  walk-  to  soften, 
to  bend,  turn,  change,  represented  also  in  ON.  vik 
Wick  sb.*,  OE.  wicu  Week  sb.,  OE.  todc,  ON.  veiir 
Woke,  Weak  ;  cf.  L.  vicls  change,  tnrn,  office, 
duty,  Gr.  ci«€ii'  to  yield,  f.  Indo-Eur.  i»«y-.  (See 
also  -wick  suffix.)']     An  office,  duty,  function. 

c  1000  i^iuFRic  Horn.  1 1.  592  Hu  dear  sEtiij  laswede  man 
him  to  ;;eteon  t>urh  riccetere  Cristes  wican?  CI175  Lamb. 
Horn,  jyj  05er  don  seal  wiken  and  cherrcs.  c  zxoo  Trin. 
Coll.  Horn.  91  Betfage  . .  bitocneS  holie  chirche  Jjat  men 
noten  inne  here  mu<>es  wike  l^anne  hie  seien  here  sinnes. 
£'iao5  Lay.  29752  Austin  ..  haueS  his  canlel-cape  on  of 
Gregorie  l^an  pape,  and  mid  wurSscipe  inucle  haldi-S  his 
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wike.  a  isas  Juliana  24  He  me  walde  warpen  ut  of  mine 
wike  ant  demen  nie  to  deaSe.  a  1150  Owl  ^  Night.  605 
Mine  wike  bob  wel  gode.  Ibid.  1179  Wat,  qua>  ho, 
hartu  ihoded?..For  prestes  wike  ich  wat  }>udest.  cx»75 
Prov.  Alfred  ^\6  in  O.  E.  Misc.  121  Wlanc  on  wer5e,  and 
unwurl>  on  wike  IJvsJis  MS.  wlonk  bi  >e  glede,  and  vuel 
St  |jare  neode].  13..  K.  Alis.  4592  (Laud  MS.),  perfore  ne 
shulde  no  gentilkni5th..beggers blood brynge in  heisewyke. 
C13XS  Shoreham  I.  660  Ase  bery^te  bodyes  lemes  Habbe^ 
dyuerse  wyke,  So  babbej?  ryjt  membrys  eke  Of  >e  body  ine 
mystyke, 

b.  Comb,  wike-tun,  ?  a  place  for  divine  service. 
a  xaso  Owl  cj-  Night.  730  Clerekes  Munekes  &  canunes, 
Par  beoji  J»sgode  wike  tunes,  Arise)*  vp  to  middelnyhte. 

Wike,  Wiked,  obs.  ff.  Week,  Wick,  Wicked, 
t  Wiken.    Obs.     [Peculiar  to  Ormin.    ?  Back- 
formation  f.  WiCKNER  or  OE.  wicnian.']  =:Wike. 
cxaoo  Ormin  7217   Forrbi  J?att  tejjre  wikenn  wass  To 

writenn  la5hebokess. "  I6id.  10168. 

Wikenare,  obs.  form  of  Wickner, 

Wiker,  -Ir,  "Wiket(t,  Wikid,  -it,  Wiking, 
obs.  ff.  Wicker,  Wicket,  Wicked,  Viking. 

Wikke,  Wikked,  -et,  -it,  -yd,  -yt,  Wikker, 
obs.  ff.  Wick  a.,  Wicked,  Wicker, 

Wikop,  variant  of  WicoPT. 

Wikre,  Wikut,  -yt,  obs.  ff.  Wicker,  Wicked. 

fWil.   Obs.  rare,     [?  a.  ON.  z;//,]     Misery,  ill. 

c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (prose)  28  pat  nane  be  costiue,  ne 
nane  o^ir  wil,  Jjurj  surfait  o  mete.  Ibid.^  pat  we  alle  wds  o 
bodi  &  saul  mai  fie. 

Wil-,  attrib.  use  of  Will  sb^  (as  in  OE.  wiU 
cumat  Welcome)  ;  only  in  OE,  and  early  ME. 
compounds  =  (a)  pleasant,  welcome,  {b)  voluntary: 
wil-da^e,  a  welcome  day ;  wil-geoue  [Give  ^^.^1, 
a  voluntary  or  free  gift;  wil-gomen  [Game  J^.J, 
pleasant  sport ;  ■wll-shrift,  voluntary  confession; 
wil-spell,  wil-tidende  [Tiding],  welcome  news. 

(1900  Cynewulf  Crist  459  Hy  b«s  lareowes  on  bam 
*wildje?,e  word  ne  ^ehyrwdon  hyra  sincgiefan.  c  xaos  Lay. 
1798  pat  heo  heora  wil-da^es  wxiden  weoren.  a  1335  Ancr. 
R.  368  *  Me  Sire,'  bu  onswerest  me,  'suUe5  God  his  grace? 
Nis  grace  •wiUjeoue?  '  a  tz%i^St.  Marher.  16  Hwetso  ich 
am  burh  godes  grace  ich  hit  do  ant  am  wil^eoue  unofseruet. 
risos  Lay.  20944  Castles  biwinnen  &  "wilgomen  wurchen. 
a  luj  Afiir,  R.  340  Wel  seiche, '  is  iflured  ':  vorte  bitochen 
*wilschrift.  a  900  Cynewulf  Eletu  993  Was  him  frofra 
m£est  jeworden  in  worlde  set  Sam  *willspene.  c  laog  Lav. 
1350  A  steores-man  ham  talde  wil-spel.  Ibid.  17090  Komen 
to  ban  kinge  *wil-tidcnde. 

Wil,  obs,  f.  Vile,  While,  Wile,  Will. 
Wilani(e,  obs.  ff.  Villainy.  Wilayet,  variant 
of  Vilayet.  Wilbe,  -ble :  see  Will  v^  Wile, 
wiloh,  obs.  ff.  Which.   Wilcat,  Sc,  f.  Wild  cat. 

Wild  (wsild),  a,  and  sb.  Forms  :  1-7  wilde, 
(3  wuilde),  3-6  wylde,  4-7  wyld,  (4  wiyhie, 
wijlde,  whilde,  wyled,  4-6  wield(e,  4-7  Sc, 
vylde,  5  wiilde,  wyelde,  wyyld(o,  Sc,  wulde, 
6  wylld,  Sc.  vild,  vyld,  vyild,  wyild,  7  weild), 
3-  wild.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE.  wilde  «  OFris.  wUde, 
MDii.  wilde,  wilt,  (LG.,  Du.  wild),  OHG.  wildi 
(MHG.  wilde,  wild,  G.  wild\  ON,  villr  be- 
wildered, astray,  whence  Will  a,  (Norw.  vill  wild, 
Sw.  vill  confused,  giddy, Sw.,  Da.  z'??^ wild),  Goth. 
wilpeis  '.—  OTeut.  *wil}ijaz.  The  sb.,  OE.  *wild, 
*wildor  (cf.  wildorlic  adj. ),  pi.  wildnt  (later  wihUor, 
wildedior  Wild  deer),  OHG.  wild,  pi.  wildir 
wild  beast,  is  app.  a  derivative  i^wilpaz',  -iz-') 
with  j-stem  from  the  same  root  (cf.  lamb). 

The  problem  of  the  ulterior  relations  of  this  word  is  com- 
plicated by  uncertainty  as  to  its  primary  meaning.  The 
possible  analogy  of  sense.development  in  L.  silvestris,  sil- 
vaticus  (whence  F.  sanvage  wild,  etc.),  f.  silva  wood,  has 
suggested  connexion  with  OTeut.  *waipus  forest  (OE. 
iveald^  7vald  Wold).  But  it  is  more  probable  that  OTeut. 
*7vil/ijaz  represents  a  pre-Teut,  * ghivelHJos,  the  root  of 
which  is  found  in  OWefsh  giiyllt^  Ir,  geilt  wild,  and  may 
have  a  parallel  form  tn  ghwir-^  the  base  of  "L./erns,  Gr. 
^i^fl,  Lith.  zvMs,  OSI.  ez'ir^  wild  beast  (for  a  similar  pho- 
nological development  otghtv-  cf.  Warm  a.).\ 
A.  adj. 

I.  1.  Of  an  animal :  Living  in  a  state  of  nature ; 
not  tame,  not  domesticated  :  opp,  to  Tame  a.  i. 

Freq.  in  names  of  particular  species  or  varieties,  for  which 
see  the  sbs.:  see  also  Special  Collocations  (16),  and  Wild 
CAT.  FOWL,  GOOSE  in  the  main  series. 

In  later  use  often  hyphened  to  the  following  sb.,  esp.  in 
names  of  particular  species,  or  in  verse  to  indicate  rhythmic 
stress  on  the  adj. 

c  7*5  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  I  427  /ndomitus,  wilde. 
c8as  Vesp.  Psalter  ciii[ij.  11  Drenc.-iS  8a  alle  wilddeor 
wuda;  bidaS  wilde  assan  m  dur.s[t]  heara.  ^893  Alfred 
Oros.  I.  i.  §  17  Da  beo3  swySe  dyre  mid  Finnum,  for  Sam 
hy  fo3  ba  wildan  hranas  mid.  ^1000  Sax.  Leechd.  \\\.  180 
On  .XV.  nihte  monan  hys  god  to  fixianne  &  huntum  heorlas 
to  secanne  &  wilde  swin.  ^1050  (see  Wild  goose  i].  c  1105 
Lay.  1781  Wind  stod  on  willen,  plojede  be  wilde  fisc.  c  1386 
Chaucek  Monk's  T.  267  To  wode  she  went  And  many  a 
wilde  hertes  blood  she  shedde  With  arwes  brode.  ?  a  1400 
Morte  Arih.  3232  Woluez,  and  whilde  swynne,  and  wykkyde 
bestez.  1539  Burgh  Rec.  Edin.  (1871)  II.  9  Ony  maner  of 
wyld  foule  or  tayme.  1538  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  378  He 
kyllyd  ij.  wyld  duckes  witn  a  crosbow.  x6o6  Shaks.  Ant. 
ft  CI.  11.  ii.  183  Eight  Wilde-Boares  rosted  whole.  1676 
CiREW  Musaeum,  Anat,  Stomach  *  Guts  viii.  33  The  Wild. 
Duck  and  Teat  also,  I  suppose  all  of  this  kind,  and  most 
other  Hirds,  are  without  a  Crop.  1778  P|';nnant  Brit.  Zool. 
II.  447  The  goose,  in  its  wild  state  always  retains  the  same 
marks.  1793  CoLERiixiE  Songs  of  Tixies  iv,  The  murmuring 
throng  Of  wild-bees  hum  their  drowsy  song.    j8o8  Scott 
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Marm.  11.  Introd.,  And  mark  the  wild  swans  [later  edd. 
wild-swans]  mount  the  gale.  1837  P.  Cunningham  A'.  S. 
Wales  xvii.  I.  321  Our  wild  turkeys,  .consist  of  two  varieties, 
the  dusky  and  the  blue-feathered.  X847  Tennyson  Princess 
IV.  414  The  leader  wildswan.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  iii. 
I.  312  Wild  animals  of  large  size  were  then  far  more  numerous 
than  at  present. 

fig.  c  1645  HowELL  Lett.  I,  v.  xxvii,  Twas  a  tough  task 
believe  it,  thus  to  tame  A  wilde  and  wealthy  language. 

absol.  c  i3o^  Lay.  1112  Heo  wenden  vt  i  wide  see,  ba 
wilde  wur3en  itemede.  c  X37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviii,  {Egip. 
done)  1037  To  bis  day  saw  I  nane,.. Of  vylde,  na  tame,  na 
kind  beste.  c  1480  Henryson  Lion  ^  Alouse  192  He.. slew 
baith  tayme  and  wyld. 

2.  Of  a  plant  (or  flower) :  Growing  in  a  state  of 

nature ;  not  cultivated., 

Freq.  in  names  (unlimited  in  number)  of  particular  species 
or  varieties,  for  which  see  the  sbs.  To  sow  one's  wild  oats 
(fig.) ;  see  Oat  sb.  4. 

Often  hyphened  as  in  x  (and  regularly  in  phrases  used 
attrib.)  or  (chiefly  in  early  use)  combined  with  the  following 
sb.  as  one  word. 

c  735  Corpus  Gloss.  A  396  Agre[s]tis,  wilde.  c  1000  Sax. 
Leecnd.  11.  90  Oleasirum  \sX  is  wilde  elebeam.  138a 
Wyclif  Ro7k.  xi.  24  The  kyndely  wylde  {later  vers,  wieldej 
olyue  tre.  14. .  Voc.  in  Wr..Wulcker  569/2  Brionia,  wylde- 
nepe.  c  1440  Prowp.  Parv.  528/1  Wyylde  malowe,  or  holy- 
bokke.  1:1489  Caxton  Sonnes  0/  Aymon  xviii.  401  Suchc 
wylde  herbes  as  grewe  in  the  woode.  1549  Compl,  Scot.  i.  20 
Al  the  grond . .  is  ouergane  vitht  gyrse  ande  vild  scroggis.  1590 
Shaks.  Mids.  N.  n.  1.  249,  I  know  a  banke  where  the  wilde 
time  blowes.  1665  Boyle  Occas.  Refi.  i.  63  The  Husband- 
man uses  onely  to  prune  the  Trees  of  his  Garden,  not  those 
that  grow  wild  in  his  Woods.  1781  Cowper  Retirem.  420 
Her  hedge-row  shrubs..  With  woodbine  and  wild  roses 
mantled  o'er.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  i.  viii,  Cold  dews  and 
wild  flowers  \later  edd.  wild-flowers]  on  his  head.  184a 
Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  444  Plants  in  a  wild  state.  1855 
Tennyson  Maud  11.  i.  3  Plucking  the  harmless  wild-flower 
on  the  hill. 

1797  Scott  Toa  Lady  ii,  Wild-flower  wreaths  for  Beauty's 
hair.  18x0  —  Lixdy  of  L.  iv.  ii.  The  wild-rose  spray.  1890 
'  R.  BoLDHEwooD '  Col.  RefoTtttcr  xxii,  A  young  lady  with 
a  wild-rose  complexion. 

3.  Produced  or  yielded  by  wild  animals  or  plants ; 
produced  naturally  without  cultivation ;  sometimes, 
caving  the  characteristic  (usually  inferior)  quality 
of  such  productions  (cf.  b). 

With  'wild  meat'  cf.  OS.  wildflisc^  etc.;  with  'wild 
leather  '  cf.  MSw.  wilskin. 

C1200  Ormin  3213  Hiss  drinnch  wass  waterr..Hiss  mete 
wilde  rotess.  c  xaoo  Isee  Honey  sb,  1  bj.  1519  Registr. 
Aberdon.  (Maitland)  IL  177  The  kiching  witht..ij  pair  of 
raxis.  Item  iij  spyttis  ane  grit  ane  less  and  ane  for  wild 
met.  15x8  Burgh  Rec.  Edin.  (1871)  3  All  maner  of  persouns 
that  takis  wylde  meitt.  1538  Paynell  Salemes  Regini. 
(1541)  R  iv  b,  There  be  also  prunes  called  wylde  prunes,  y» 
whiche  growe  in  the  woddes.  1560  Bible  (Geneva)  Isa.  v.  3 
He  loked  y'  it  shulde  bring  forthe  grapes:  but  it  broght 
forlbe  wilde  grapes.  158a  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castanheda's 
Conq.  E,  Ind,  75  These  ships. .are  sowed  together  with 
ropes  made  of  Cairo,  &  pitcned  ouer  with  wild  incense. 
1600  J.  PoRV  tr.  Leo's  Africa  ix.  340  Their  flesh  is  hot  and 
vnsauorie,  and  bath  a  wilde  tast.  x6i3  Sc.  Bk.  Rates  in 
HalyburtonU  Ledger  (1867)  338  Leather  called  wyld  lether 
the  daker,xxs.    1614  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 

I.  43  Lett  not  my  leadie  our  mother  trubll  hirself  in  bying 
much  vylde  meitt  to  your  sons  bapttisme.  1777  Anbubev 
Trav.  (1789)  I.  214  A  dinner  entirely  of  wild-meats.^  1866 
Rogers  Agric.  ^  Prices  \.  xviii.  418  It  is  very  rare  in  the 
present  day  that  honey  is  found  wild.  1883  R.  Haldane 
IVorkshop  Rec.  Ser.  11.  40/1  The  wild  or  Tussah  silk. 

b.  Mining.  Applied  to  impure  or  inferior 
minerals  or  ores.     (Cf.  G.  wilderz.) 

1778  Pryck  Min.  Cornub.  93  A  Black-jack  or  Mock-lead 
Lode... This  Wild-lead  is  commonly  found  with  Stones  of 
Copper  and  Lead  intermixed  with  it.  1883  Gresley  Gloss. 
Coal-m.,  Wild  Ground,  Wild  Measures,  Wild  Stuff.  1886 
J.  Barrowman  Sc.  Mining  Tenns^  Wild-coal,  a  thin  seam 
of  inferior  coal. 

4.  Of  a  place  or  region  :  Uncultivated  or  unin- 
habited ;  hence,  waste,  desert,  desolate.  (Often 
with  special  reference  to  the  character  or  aspect 
of  such  places.) 

c893jElfred(9>'(?j.  I.  i.  §18  Licga3  wilde  moras.,  emnlange 
bacm  bynum  lande.  a\\z%  O.  £.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an. 
joio  On  b^  wildan  fennas.  c  xaoo  Ormin  17408  A  wilde 
wesste.  1397  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2751  Me  may  hem  ofte  an 
erbc  in  wilde  studes  yse.  c  1375  Sc  Leg.  Saints  xl.  {Ninian) 
430  Quhare  now  be  corne  is  beste,  pat  tyme  wes  wilde 
foreste.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.G.  W.  2163  Ariadne^  In  an  yie 
amyd  the  wilde  se.  01533  L^-  BEHNEBS<7£>/rf.  .fi-fe.  M.Aurel. 
(1546)  K  vj  b,  The  erthe  that  is  vntylled,  and  waxen  wyld. 
1593  Shaks.  Rick.  II,  11.  iii.  4  These  high  wilde  hilles,  and 
rough  vneeuen  waies.  1617  Moryson  Itin.  i.  36  Fenny  and 
wowly  wild  grounds.  1644  Manwayring  Sea-mans  Diet. 
85  A  wild  Roade,  is  a  Roade  where  there  is  little  Land  on 
any  side,  but  lies  all  open  to  the  sea.    1703  Rowe  Ulysses 

II.  i,  Some  fair  field.,  ihat.  .left  unheeded,  like  a  barren 
Moor,  Lies  fenceless,  wild,  uncuUivate,  and  waste.  18x7 
BnADBUKY  Trav.  Amer.  297  They  are  well  aware  that,  by 
undertaking  to  bring  wild  land  into  a  state  of  cultivation, 
they  must  undergo  some  hardships.  1849  Lever  Con  Cregan 
XXV,  The  scenery  was  wild  without  being  grand.  1851 
Mavne  Reid  Scalp  Hunters  u  (1852)  7  The  Wild  West. 
1883  £ngl.  Illustr.  Mag.  Nov.  72/1  The  wild  beautv  of 
Wicken  Fen  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  cultivated  land 
lj;ingaround  it.  1885  W.  H.  White  M.  Rutherford's Deliv, 
iii,  The  garden  was  large  and  half-wild. 

b.  transf.  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  a 
wild  region  ;  of  or  in  a  wilderness. 

1690  C.  Nesse  O.  fr  N.  Test.  I.  298  Neither  God  nor  good 
men  take  any  pleasure  in  a. .wild  retiredness.  1817  Moore 
Lalla  Rookh  131  The  glories  of  Nature  and  her  wild,  fra- 
grant  airs,  playing  freshly  over  the  current  of  youthful 
spirits. 
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d.  Of  persons  (or  their  attributes) :  Uncivilized, 
savage ;  uncultured,  rude ;  also,  not  accepting,  or 
resisting,  the  constituted  government;  rebellious. 
(Sometimes  with  implication  of  sense  8.)  See  also 
wild  Irish  in  i6- 

a  1300  CurtorM.  24747  For  Jx)f  mi  [^AS".  in)  wijt  war  neucr 
sa  wild.. pat  giues  me  lust  of  bir  to  rede,  a  135s  Minot 
Potms  (ed.  Hall)  I  60  Pare  w-as  crakked  many  a  crowne  Of 
wild  Scottes  and  alls  oftame.  c  1450  Holland  Hotvlat  616 
The rouch  Wod»-yss  w>ld.  147*  Ca.xton RecuycU (SommerJ 
59  She  was  euyl  clothid  and  half  wilde  and  sauage.  1500- 
ao  Dunbar  Potms  1.  25  Was  never  vyld  Robeme  wnder 
bewch,..So  bauld  a  Uairne  as  he.  rti548  Hall  Chron.^ 
Hem.  iV  23  The  prince . .  had  tamed . .  the  furious  rage  of  the 
wild  and  sauaee  Wclshemen.  1561  Hoby  tr.  Castiglione's 
C0trtytr  II,  M  iijb,  A  man  at  armes  in  fourm  of  a  wield 
shepehearde.  x^  Hounshed  Chron.  I.  Hist.  Scot.  358/2 
After  the  example  of  one . ,  Robert  Hood  a  wild  or  vplandisb 
man.  1670  Drvden  ist  Ft.  Con^.  Graitada  l  (1672)  7  When 
wild  in  woods  the  noble  Savage  ran.  1700  Priox  Carmen 
Sec.  xxxvii,  Nations  yet  wild  by  Precept  to  reclaim.  And 
teach  'em  Arms,  and  Arts.  1709  Mrs.  Manley  Secret 
Mem.  (1720)  303  A  Party  of  the  Goths  and  wild  Russes. 
tSaa  Scott  Nigel  v,  It's  ill  taking  the  brecks  aff  a  wild 
Highlandman.  1850  TEsm-sON  In  Metn,  xxxvi.  15  Those 
wild  eyes  that  watch  the  wave  In  roarings  round  the  coral 
reef.  1901  Scotsman  29  Nov.  6/1  These  men. .are  up  to  all 
the  \slim '  ways  of  the  wild  Boer. 

IL  6.  Not  under,  or  not  submitting  to,  control 
or  restraint;  taking,  or  disposed  to  take,  one's 
own  way ;  uncontrolled.  Primarily  of  animals 
(ct  i),  and  hence  of  persons  (see  also  7)  and 
Uiings,  with  various  shades  of  meaning,  a.  Acting 
or  moving  freely  without  restraint ;  going  at  one's 
own  will ;  unconfined,  unrestricted. 

a  xooo  CxdmofCs  Gen.  1465  Da  waes  culufre  eft  of  cofan 
sended . .  wilde  seo  wide  fleah.  c  1000  Sax,  Leechd.  III.  203 
Hon  wilde  yrnan.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P,  xv.  48  Thar 
er  wes  wilde  ase  ihe  ro,  Nouy  swyke.  X596SHAKS.  Merch. 
V.  V.  i.  71  A  wilde  and  wanton  heard.. of  youthful  and  vn- 
handled  colts.  1599  Shaks.,  etc.  Pass.  Pilgr.  xii.  8  Youth 
is  wild,  and  Age  is  tame.  1671  Milton  Samson  974  In  his 
wild  aerie  flight  176X  Colman  Jealous  Wife  111,  That  the 
wild  little  Thmg  shou'd  take  Wing,  and  fl)^  away  the  Lord 
knows  whither  !  18x7  Byron  Man/red  iii.  iv,  I  have  found 
our  thoughts  take  wildest  flight  Even  at  the  moment  when 
they  should  array  Themselves  in  pensive  order.  iSao 
Shellkv  Prometh.  Unb.  iii.  iii.  136  The  dark  linked  ivy 
tangling  wild.  1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Medit.  Monmouth- 
St..  The  children  wild  in  the  streets,  the  mother  a  destitute 
widow.  1865  P'cESS  Alice  Mem.  (1884)  loi  Victoria  is  very 
wild,  and  speaks  more  German  than  English. 

b.  Resisting  control  or  restraint,  unruly,  restive; 
flighty,  thoughtless ;   reckless,  careless ;  Jig,  not   , 
according  to  rule,  irregular ;   erratic ;  unsteady. 
(CC  15.) 

c  1350  Li&eaus  Desc.  (Kaluza)  x88  A  child  t>at  is  witles 
and  wilde.    1450  Paston  Lett.  I.  159  But  if  the  day  of  the 
oyer  and  termyner  stonde,  it  wole  be  full  harde,  by  cause 
the  peple  is  so  wylde.     1594  Nashe  Unfort.   Trav.  13  b, 
Like  the  trauaile  wherein  smithes  put  wilde  horses  when 
they  shoo  them,    1597  Mobley  Introd.  Mus.  81  Your  fift,    ' 
sixt,  and  seuenth  notes  be  wilde  and  vnformall.    1628  Shis*    j 
LEV  IVitty  Fair  One  11.  ii,  You  are  too  wild  and  aery  to  be    1 
constant  to  that  affection.    1748  H.  Walpole  Lett.  (i8i6)    , 
II.  356,  I  meant  nothing  in  the  world  by  wild,  but  the 
thoughtlessness  of  a  boy  of  nineteen.    1831  Scott  Ct.  Rob. 
xviii,  Depriving  Cupid's  wing  of  some  wild  feathers.     1857 
Hughes  Tom  Brown  11.  viii,  Johnson  the  young  bowler  is    ; 

getting  wild,  and  bowls  a  ball  almost  wide  to  the  off.     1867    < 
MVTH  Sailor* s  IVord-bk.^  Wild,  a  ship's  motion  when  she 
steers  badly,  or  is  badly  steered.     1879  Harlan  Eyesight  ii. 
35  The  new  lashes  sometimes  take  a  wrong  direction,  and 
turn  their  points  against  the  eyeball.    They  are  then  popu<    I 
larly  called  wild  hairs.  I 

c.  Shy  ;  esp»  of  game,  afraid  of  or  avoiding  the 
pursuer  (opp.  to  Tame  a.  3)  ;   trans/,  having  a   , 
timid  expression  like  a  wild  animal.  \ 

X594  Willobie  Avisa  xlvii.  Though  coy  at  first  she  seemc 
and  wielde.  1599  Shaks.  Mitch  Ado  iii.  i.  35  She  is  too 
disdainful!,  I  know  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wilde.  As 
Haggerds  of  the  rocke.  18x3  Col.  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  X. 
76  The  birds  were  so  extremely  wild  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  near  them.  1877  March.  Dufferin  Ca»ad. 
Jrnl.  (i8gi)  362  TTiey  did  not  bring  back  a  great  deal — 
the  birds  were  so  wild.  1887  Rider  Haggard  Allan  Quater^ 
main  xi.  The  woman  had  a  sweet  face,  wild  and  shy, 

d.  Phr.  to  run  wild:  (a)  of  an  animal  or  plant 
(combining  senses  i  or  2  and  6),  to  live  in,  or 
revert  to,  a  state  of  nature,  not  tmder  domestica- 
tion or  cultivation ;  {b)  of  a  person  (or  thing  per- 
sonified), with  various  shades  of  meaning  (see 
above),  sometimes  passing  into  other  senses  (e.  g, 
7,11,12). 

i54»-«»  [see  Rim  v.  a  bj.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
IL  347  Of  all  countries,  .where  the  horse  runs  wild,  Arabia 
produces  the  most  beautiful  breed.  1799  Wordsw.  Mattltenv 
3  That  every  hour  thy  heart  runs  wild,  Yet  never  once  doth 

f:o  astray.  1838  Isee  Run  v.  2  b].  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho. 
V,  He  bad  a  bold  spirit,  and  he  ran  a  little  wild,  and  went 
for  a  soldier.  189a  Longman's  Mag.  XIX.  614  The  boy  had 
run  wild  since  his  young  mother's  death. 

7.  Spec.  Not  submitting  to  moral  control  ;  taking 
one's  own  way  in  defiance  of  moral  obligation  or 
authority;  unruly,  insubordinate;  wayward,  self- 
willed. 

Often  scarcely  distinguishable  from  6  a  or  b,  but  implying 
blame  or  reproach. 

c  1000  Sal.  4-  Sat.  377  He  seong  faereS,  hafa3  wilde  mod.  j 
c  117s  Lamb,  Horn,  $  Ne  beo  Jml^euore  prud  ne  wilde  ne  ! 
sterc.  £^  laoo  ORMiN6i9t  ^ifr)>att  )ho  iss  gxtelics,  &e^)el£es  ; 
&  wilde    c  XS05  Lav.  785  pat  nan  nc  beo  so  wilde  nAn  swa    ! 
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nnwitti,  pat  word  ta!ie..:Er  he  ihere  minne  horn.  />  1300 
Cursor  M.  9307  Quarfor  er  yee  o  will  sa  wild?  c  1380 
WvcLiF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  431  Somme  men  ben  beterid  hi 
bynding  to  j»ise  chargis,  i>at  ellis  wolden  be  wylde.  c  1450 
Mirk's  Festial  67  Mannys  flesche  ys  so  wyld  and  lusty  10 
synne.  1535  Covkrdai.e  2  Mace.  xi.  4  Not  consideringe  the 
power  of  God,  but  was  wylde  in  his  myndc.  1567  Gude  ^ 
Godlie  S.  (S.T.S.)  151  Man  was  sa  wylde  and  nyce,  And 
rageing  in  all  vyce.  1579  Lvly  Efiphues  R  iv  b,  The  wildest 
child  is  as  soone  corrected  with  a  word  as  with  a  weapon. 
1700  Pkior  Carmen  Sec.  66  Valour  grown  wild  by  Pride, 
and  Pow'r  by  Rage.  i797-i8xa  Jane  Austen  Pride  ff  Prej. 
xliii,  '  He  is  now  gone  into  the  army ',  she  added,  *  but  I  am 
afraid  he  has  turned  out  very  wild.*  1836  Marrvat  Japhet 
xxvii,  When  a  curate,  he  had  had  an  only  son,  very  wild, 
who  would  go  to  sea  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances.  1898 
*H.  S.  Merhiman  *  .ffijrf/rt'j  Corner  xii.  128  It  was  about 
that  time,  .that  I  took  seriously  to  my  work.  Before,  I  had 
been  a  little  wild. 

b.  Giving  way  to  sexual  passion;   also,  more 
widely,  licentious,  dissolute,  loose. 

criaso  Gen,  .^  Ex,  2013  His  wif  wurS  wilde,  and  nam  in 
So5t  Vn-rijt-wis  luue.  13 . .  St,  Paula  87  in  Horstm.  A  Itengl. 
Leg.  (1878)  5  Whon  ^>e  Jonge  in  bote  blood  Bigonne  to  waxe 
wylde  of  mod.  13..  St.  Theodora  221  ibid.  38  His  monk 
was  waxen  to  wyld  pat  hedde  igeten  him  such  a  child.  13 . . 
Gaw.  4"  Gr,  Knt.  2367  Bot  J>at  was  for  no  wylyde  werke,  ne 
wowyng  nau}>er.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst,  xix.  167  Ther  was 
neuer  man  neghyd  hyr  nere,  In  word  ne  wark  she  was  neuer 
wylde.  tsaa  World  ^  Child  A  ij,  Dalyaunce, . .  It  is  a  name 
that  is  ryght  wylde.  1550  Crowlev  Last  Trumpet  1505 
If  thou  sehir  wanton  and  wilde.  159^  Shaks.  Merry  W.  iii. 
ii.  74  Hee  kept  companie  with  the  wilde  Prince,  and  Pointz. 
X614  D.  Dyke  Myst,  Self-Deceiv.  328  Wild  and  wanton 
widowes.  1778  (13  May)  Johnson  in  Boswell,  If  a  young  man 
is  wild,  and  must  run  after  women  and  bad  company.^  1849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  vL  II.  50  The  wildest  of  libertines. 

8.  Fierce,  savage,  ferocious ;  furious,  violent, 
destructive,  cruel.  (In  later  use  passing  into  other 
senses:  cf.  5,  9,  11.  See  also  wild  beast ^  wild 
horse f  in  16,) 

1197  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  1332  pe  prinse..pat  in  time  of 
worre  as  a  lomb  is  bol>e  mek  &  milde  &  in  time  of  pes  as 
Icon  boJ>e  cruel  &  wilde.  13..  K.  Horn  1045  (Harl.  MS.), 
Y  come.. from  brudale  wylde  of  maide  remenylde.  ^X330 
R.  Brunne  Chron,  Wace  (Rolls)  13796  Was  neuere.  .wilde 
wolf  ne  dragoun,  pat  was  so  wod,  beste  to  byte,  As  Wawayn 
was  Romayns  to  smyte.  c  1385  Chaucer  L,  G.  W,  805 
Thisbe^  Alias  there  comyth  a  wilde  lyones.  c  1^00  Destr. 
Troy  1463  A  man  witty  &  wise,  wight,  wildist  in  Armes, 
c  141^  Wyntoun  Cron.  v.  xiii.  4384  Wolwis  wulde  t>an 
weryit  men.  c  1435  Chron.  London  (Kingsford  1905)  52 
He  wole  be  as  wilde  a  Tyraunte  to  holy  Cherche  as  euer 
was  eny.  1526  Pilgr,  Perf,  (W.  de  W.  1531)  38  b,  Brynge 
to  me  y«  wyldest  bull  that  is.  1530  Palsgr.  329/2  Wylde  or 
shar^  prickyng  as  a  nettyll  is,  griasche.  1505  Shaks.  John 
IV.  iii.  48  This  is  the  bloodiest  shame,  The  wildest  Sauagery. 

9.  Ofthe sea, a stream,the weather, etc.:  Violently 
agitated,  rough,  stormy,  tempestuous,  *  raging ' ; 
hence ^^.  01  gen.  Full  of  disturbance  or  confusion, 
tumultuous,  turbulent,  disorderly. 

c  iao5  Lav.  6226  We  habbeS  ihaued.  .moni  walc  moni  wind 
bi  wilde  |>isse  watere.  a  1*50  Owl  ^  Night.  946  Wrab]^ 
meynl>  ^e  heorte  blod  pat  hit  flowe|>  so  wilde  flod.  i^i  in 
Knighton's  Chron.  (Rolls)  II.  139  Synne  fareth  as  wilde 
flode.  ci^^i  Sir  A  madace  {Czmdcn)  xW,  Thay  were  drounet 
on  the  see,  With  wild  waturs  slone.     1500  Shaks.  Com.  Err, 

II.  i.  21  Man. .Lord  of  the  wide  worfd,  and  wilde  watry 
seas.  1597  —  2  Hen.  tV.\,  \.  9  The  Times  are  wilde  :  Con- 
tention, .madly  hath  broke  loose.  1605 —  Lear  11.  iv.  311 
'Tis  a  wild  night  ..come  out  oth'storme.  x6io  Holland 
Camden's  Brit.  i.  566  Wilde  Brookes  meeting  together 
make  a  broad  poole.  x6a9  Milton  Hymn  Nativ.  i,  It  was 
the  Winter  wilde,  While  the  Heav'n-born-childe,  All  meanly 
wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies.  1673  [R.  Leigh]  Transp. 
Reh.  112  Your  state  of  conscience  leads  to  a  wilder  anarchy. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  386  The.,Bear. .In  Woods 
and  Fields  a  wild  destruction  makes.  —  Past.  ix.  59  Let 
the  wild  Surges  vainly  beat  the  Shore.  _X7I3  Addison 
Cato  in.  ii,  His  passions  and  bis  virtues. .mixt  together  in 
so  wild  a  tumult,  That  [etc.].  1769  Gray  Installat,  Ode  89 
Thro'  the  wild  waves  as  they  roar.  z8i8  Byron  Mazeppa 
xiv,  The  wild  horse  swims  the  wilder  stream  I  184a  Dickens 
Amer.  Notes  ii,  On  a  bad  winter's  night  in  the  wild  Atlantic. 
1864  Lowell  Study  Wind.  (1886)  no  He  is  still  in  wild 
water.  1883 '  OuiDA '  Wanda  i, '  I  think  we  shall  have  wild 
weather ',  said  the  Princess. 

t  b.  In  imprecations  or  intensive  expressions. 

a  135a  Minot  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  v.  30  In  Jje  wilde  waniand  | 
was  paire  hertes  light,  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxx.  545  Now  j 
in  |>e  wilde  vengeaunce  ye  walke  with  b^t  wight,  a  1530  | 
Heywood  Wether  430  (Brandl)  A  myschyefe  vpon  them  ; 
and  a  wylde  thunder,  c:  1580  Bugbears  iv.  iv,  ji  Now  a  ' 
wild  wannion  on  it. 

O.  Of  vocal  sounds  :  Loud  and  unrestrained. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  39  The  herrons  gaif  ane  vyild  skrech.  j 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  in.  710  (infusion  heard  his  voice,  and 
wilde  uproar  Stood  rulM.  174a  Gray  Adversity  19  Wild 
Laughter,  Noise,  and  thoughtless  Joy.  1831  James  Philip 
Aug.  iii,  Filling  the  air  with  his  long  wild  neighings.  1891 
Farrar  Darkn.  ^  Dawn  xxxix,  Those  who  should  be  left 
dead.. indifferent  for  ever  to  those  wild  shouts. 

10.  Of  feelings  or  their  expression:  Highly  excited 
or  agitated  ;  passionately  vehement  or  impetuous. 

1594  Shaks.  Rick.  Ill,  iv.  iv.  229  But  that  still  vse  of 
greefe,  makes  wilde  greefe  tame,  My  tongue  should  to  thy 
cares  not  name  my  Boyes,  Till  that  my  Nayles  were  anchor'd 
in  thine  eyes.  1718  Pope  Iliad  iii.  512  Too  deep  my 
anguibh,  and  too  wild  my  woe.  1730  —  Ode  St.  Cecilia 
Addit.  Stanza,  Amphion  thus  bade  wild  dissension  cease. 
X813  Scott  Rokeby  iv.  x,  The  child  Renew'd  again  his 
moaning  wild.  i8a8  Carlyle  Ess.,  Burns  (1840)  1.  570 
Wild  Desires  and  wild  Repentance  alternately  oppress  him. 
1885  '  Mrs.  Alexander'  At  Bay  x,  She  clung  to  him  and  j 
burst  into  a  fit  of  wild  weeping.    x8ooHall  Cainb  ^(TM^waM    I 

III.  i,  '  The  sweep  ! '  '  the  thief ! '  '  the  wastrel  1 '  '  the  gomer- 
Stang  I '  they  called  him,  with  wilder  names  beside. 


WILD. 

11.  Of  persons  :  Violently  excited,  a.  Extremely 
irritated  or  vexed  ;  angry,  *  furious*. 

i653,Holcroft  Procopius  in.  Goth.  Wars  103  Artabanes 
was  wild  at  this  misfortune  \orig.  Quam  rem  cum  talamitatis 
loco  Artabanes  duceret,  &  aegerriine  ferret],  a  1839  Praed 
County  Ball  xviii,  He  makes  a  College  Fellow  wild  By 
asking  for  his  wife  and  child.  1873  March.  Dufferin 
Canad.  Jrnl.  (1891)  79  Dent,  my  precious  maid,  wild  about 
her  boxes,  and  giving  warning  on  the  spot,  1889  Jkrome 
Three  Men  in  Boat  xi,  It  made  me  awfully  wild,  especially 
as  George  burst  out  laughing. 

b.  Passionately  or  excitedly  desirous  to  do  some- 
thing. 

X797  Jane  Austen  Sense  ^  Sens,  xxvi,  Mrs.  Palmer.. was 
wild  to  buy  all,  could  determine  on  none.  1797-1812  — 
Pride  ^  Prej.  xlvi.  She  was  wild  to  be  at  home.  1847 
Tennyson  Princess  1.  149  All  wild  to  found  an  University 
For  maidens.  1894  Fenn  Real  Geld  ii,  He  is  wild  to  go. 
O,  Elated,  enthusiastic,  *  raving'. 

x868  Whyte-Melville  White  Rose  xxviii,  He  was  wild 
about.. the  town,  and  the  castle,  and  the  Black  Forest.  1889 
'  J.  S.  Winter  '  Airs.  Bob  xi,  She  was  quite  wild  about  it, 
when  I  went  to  tell  her  the  news.  i8giC.]A»KsRofn.  Rig- 
tnarole  180  She  had  accepted  me,  and  I  was  wild  with  joy. 

12.  Not  having  control  of  one's  mental  faculties ; 
demented,  out  of  one's  wits;  distracted;  hence  in 
weakened  sense,  Extremely  foolish  or  unreasonable; 
holding  absurd  or  fantastic  views  (cf.  13). 

az3oo  K,  Horn  252  (Camb.)  Heo  louede  so  horn  child 
pat  ne5  heo  gan  wexe  wild.  Ibid.  2^  Anon  upon  AJ>ulf 
child  Rymenhild  gan  wexe  wild.  X3. .  in  Horstm.  Alt.  Leg. 
(1881)  14  Furth  scho  went  als  woman  wilde,  To  se  t>e  lordes, 
and  left  hir  childe.  c  1400  Yivaine  ^  Gaw.  1650  For  wa  he 
wex  al  wilde  and  wode.  1630  Randolph  Aristippus  7, 
I  am  the  Wilde-man,  and  I  will  be  wilde :  is  this  an  age  to 
be  in  a  mans  right  wits  ?  X769  Burke  Late  St.  Nut.  25  Is 
this  writer  wild  enough  to  imagine  (etc.)?  1796  Mrs.  M. 
Robinson  Angelina  II.  agr,  I  am  really  almost  wild  with 
affliction  !  1835  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  parish  v,  Her  misery 
had  actually  drove  her  wild.  X841  Helps  Ess.,  Man  of 
Business  (1842)  82  Else  be  maybe  driven  wild  by  any  great 
pressure  of  business.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  11.  6 
when  the  fictions  of  Gates  had  driven  the  nation  wild. 

advb.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VHI,  i,  iv.  26  If  I  chance  to 
talke  a  little  wilde,  forgiue  me :  I  had  it  from  my  Father. 
A  n.  Bui,  Was  he  mad  Sir  7 

b.  Of  the  eyes  or  look ;  Having  an  expression 
of  distraction. 

lua  Shaks.  Ront.  4>  yul,  v.  L  28  Your  lookes  are  pale  and 
wild,  and  do  import  Some  misaduenture.  <ix6s8  Cleve- 
land Ruins  0/  St.  Pauls  28  Now  its  Face  appears  like 
whither'd  Care,  Or  wilder  than  the  Looks  of  Fevers  are. 
1843  R.  J.  Graves  Syst.  Clin,  Med.  xiv.  158  His  face  being 
flushed,  eyes  wild,  and  bead  aching.  1878  J.  P.  Hopps 
Jesus  iv.  17  Poor  mad  people,  .recovered  their  senses  when 
be  looked  into  their  wild  eyes. 

t  C.  Bewildered, perplexed  ;  »  Will  a.  2  b,  3  b. 

c  X440  Bone  Flor.  35  Whan  the  emperys  was  dedd,  The 
emperowre  was  wylde  of  redd.  1^56  Sib  G.  Have  Law 
Arms  (S.T.S.)  33  All  the  warld  is  in  a  wylde  thocht,  un- 
stedefast. 

13.  Of  undertakings,  actions,  notions,  statements, 
etc.  :  Going  beyond  prudent  or  reasonable  limits  ; 
rashly  or  inconsiderately  venturesome ;  going  to 
extremes  of  extravagance  or  absurdity;  fantastically 
unreasonable, 

X515  Burgh  Rec.  Edin.  (1869)  I.  158  Gif  it  sail  happin  the 
toun  to  hald  the  commoun  mylnis  and  proffeittis  thairof 
and  the  wild  aventouris  into  thair  awin  handis.  1591 
Shaks.  /  Hen.  VI,  iv.  iv.  7  This  vnheedfull,  desperate,  wilde 
aduenture.  x6oa  —  Ham.  i.  v.  133  (Qa  i)  These  are  but 
wild  and  wherling  words,  my  "Lord.  1604  —  0th.  11.  i.  62 
He  hath  atchieu'd  a  Maid  That  paragons  description,  and 
wilde  Fame.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  509  A  wild  Reforma- 
tion ;  toreforme  Hierarchy  by  Anarchy,  a  Remedy  worse 
then  the  Disease.  X667  Milton  P,  L.  v.  112  Mimic  Fansie 
..misjoyning  shapes,  Wilde  work  produces  oft.  x6^  Bent- 
ley  Phal.  427  The  wild  Question  that  the  Examiner  puts 
to  me.  a  X7»8  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Fossils  (1729)  1. 1.  64 
'Twas  not  a  very  wild  Namcj  Ludus,  to  be  given,  to  a  Dje, 
or  Talus  lusorius;  conbidering  how  humourous  a  Writer 
Paracelsus  was.  173a  Berkeley  Alciphr.  iv.  §  16  How 
came  you  to  entertain  so  wild  a  Notion?  18*9  Scott  Anne 
o/G.  xi,  I  should  make  wild  work  were  1  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription of  such  an  animal  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  En^.  iv. 
I.  442  We  cannot.,  wonder  that  wild  stories.,  were,  .believed 
by  the  common  people.  Ibid.  viii.  II.  308  To  cherish  a  wild 
hope.  1887  Saintsbury  Hist.  Elizab,  Lit.  247  Serious 
arguments  are  mixed  up  with  the  wildest  buffoonery.  1894 
Hall  Caink  Manxman  v.  ii,  Two  long  weeks  he  spent  in 
this  wild  quest. 

+  b.  Used  as  a  nickname  for  the  extreme  Evange- 
lical party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  opp.  to 
itwderate :  see  Moderate  B.  b.  Obs. 

1778  D.  Loch  Tour  Scotl.  49  The  people  here  are  very 
wild  with  regard  to  religious  principles,  there  being  no  less 
than  three  Targe  seceding  meeting-houses,  and  but  one 
small  kirk  of  the  established  religion.  xSao  Alex.  Stewart 
in  Mem.  352  [I]  am  settled  minister  of  what  is  called  the 
First  Charge  of  Canongate  Parish  (where  seldom  has  wild 
man  been  placed  before).  0x830  H.  Coci^urn  Mem.  (1856) 
234  Except  Sir  Harry  Moncrieff,  the  Wil^(as  the  Evange. 
lical  party  is  called)  have  never  had  an  established  head. 

14.  Artless,  free,  imconventional,  fanciful,  or 
romantic  in  style ;  having  a  somewhat  barbaric 
character  (usually  in  good  sense,  as  a  pleasing 
quality). 

x63a  Milton  V  Allegro  134  If.  .sweetest  Shakespear  fancies 
childe,  Warble  his  native  Wood-notes  wilde.  a  X700  Evelyn 
Diary  27  Feb.  1644,  We  then  saw  a  large  and  very  rare 
grotto  of  shell-worke,  in  the  shape  of  satyres  and  other  wild 
fancys.  i8os  Levden  Mermaid  xxv,  Say,  heard'st  thou  not 
these  wild  notes  swell?    x8x3  Byron  Corsair  \\.  ii,  While 
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dance  the  Almas  to  wild  minstrelsy.  1859  Tephson  Brittany 
xvii.  284  A  wild  ballad,  still  sung  in  Cornouaille,  to  an 
equally  wild  tune,  a  1864  Bryant  SeUa  4  When  man  to 
man  gave  willing  faith,  and  loved  A  tale  the  better  that 
'twas  wild  and  strange.  1891  Rider  Haggard  Nada  Pref., 
The  setting  out  of  a  wild  tale  of  savage  life. 

b.  Of  Strange  aspect ;  fantastic  in  appearance. 
1605  Shaks.  Macb.  i.  iii.  40  These, ..  so  wilde  in  their 
attyre,  That  looke  not  like  th'  Inhabitants  o'  th'  Earth. 
17&4  CowpER  Task  V.  118  There,  embossed  and  fretted  wild, 
The  growing  wonder  takes  a  thousand  shapes  Capricious. 
1844  SIrs.  Browning  Lay  0/ Br(nvH  Rosary  1.  iv,  To  dilate 
and  assume  a  wild  shape  in  the  mist. 

15.  {Jig'  from  6.)  Aimed  wide  of  the  mark,  or 
at  random ;  random :  usually  advb,  at  random, 
astray. 

(Z1810  Shelley  M.  Nicholson  Fragm,  14  Wild  flew  the 
meteors  o'er  the  maddened  main.  1831  }ma^s  Phil.  Aug, 
xxvii,  The  soldier  who  fronted  him,  struck  wild,  reeled,  stag- 
gered. 1890  W  Camp  in  St.  Nicholas  Aug.  831/1  The  catcher 
..must  begin  by  a  resolution.. to  consider  no  ball  beyond 
his  reach,  no  matter  how  wild.  1895  Edin,  Rev,  July  149 
The  Chinese  shells  found  in  the  abandoned  forts  '  went 
wild*  when  the  Japanese  gunners  tried  to  fire  them. 

HI.  16.  Special  Collocations  (sometimes 
hyphened  as  in  i  and  a,  esp,  in  verse  to  indicate 
stress,  and  regularly  in  attrib.  use) :  wild  boast, 
orig.  in  sense  i,  now  always  with  mixture  of  sense 
8  (see  Beast sb,  2  c);  alsoy?^.  (cf.  Beast  sb.  i c,  5)'; 
wild  berry,  the  berry  of  a  wild  plant ;  app.  applied 
locally  to  particular  kinds;  wild  boar  (in  early 
use  also  as  one  word) :  see  Boar  sb,  i  c ;  wild 
dog,  any  wHd  species  of  dog,  or  of  the  dog  tribe, 
as  the  Hyena-dog  of  S.  Africa  (Hunting- dog  2  a), 
the  Dhole  of  India  (Hunting-dog  3  b),  the  Dingo 
of  Australia,  etc. ;  wild  goat,  any  wild  species  of 
goat,  as  the  ibex,  or  {loosely)  a  goat-like  antelope, 
as  the  chamois  ;  wild  horse,  a  horse  not  domesti- 
cated or  broken  in;  esp.  in  phrases  referring  to  a 
mode  of  punishment  or  torture  (cf,  quots.  s. v.  Draw 
V.  5),  and  hence  humorously  with  negative  (see 
quots.);  in  quot.  1834  (with  hyphen)  rendering 
Du.  wildepaard  as  a  name  for  the  zebra  ;  Wild 
Huntsman,  a  phantom  himtsman  of  Teutonic 
legend,  fabled  to  ride  at  night  through  the  fields 
and  woods  with  shouts  and  baying  of  hounds  ; 
wild  Irish  (see  Irish  B,  i  a) ;  wild  Irishman 
(see  Iri.shman  b) ;  also  a  name  for  a  spiny  rhamna- 
ceous  sl)rub  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  of  the 
genus  Discaria  ;  wild  mare  :  see  Mark  i  a  b  ; 
also  allrib.  in  wild  mare  ktimh  {hinch^  hitcK)^  a 
name  for  string-halt;  wild  wind,  a  violent  wind, 
whirlwind,  hurricane  {obs,  ovdial.) ;  f  wild  worm, 
a  fantastic  notion,  whim.  See  also  Wild  cat,  Wild- 
FiuE,  etc. 

IS97-1833  *Wild  beast  [see  Beast  s6.  ac^  fig.  X&17 
Tenmyson  Princess  v.  256, 1 . .,  when  first  1  heard  War-music, 
felt  the  blind  wildbeast  of  force.. Stir  in  me.  1886  Gillmore 
Hunter's  Arcadia  p.  vii.  Some  bastard  descendants  of 
Europeans.. this  weapon  is  better  than  argument  with  such 
wild  Dcasts.  attrib.  x8oz  Marveilous  Love-Siory  II.  198 
Raree-shows,_^  and  wild-beast  exhibitions.  1834  Lyttom 
Pompeii  t.  itt.  When  is  our  next  wild-beast  fight  1  1870 
Brownisc  Ilalbert  ^  Hob  10  The  genuine  wild-l^ast  breed. 
i8fii  Leifchild  Cormvall  6j  Y  ix  fruits  you  have  only  furze 
and  "wild-berries.  x^i8  H.  Eindloss  Agatha's  Fortune 
xxi.  She  liked  the  acid  witd-berries  he  brought  on  a  bark 
tray,  attrib.  (21850  Mrs.  Browning  Confessions  ix,Then, 
at  feast,  have  the  Human  shared  with  thee  their  wild  berry- 
wine?    Z918  H.  BiNDi.oss  Agatlid's  Fortune  xxvii,  He  .. 


fell  among  a  clump  of  wild-berry  canes,  c  x*oS-z863  *Wild 
boar  [see  Boar  sh.  i  c].  1484  Caxton  Fables  of  Msop  i. 
xvi,  A  wyldborcwith  his  teeth  rent.. a  grete  pyece  of  his 


body.  1813  Scott  Rokeby  iv.  xii.  How  tfie  grim'wild-boar 
fought  and  fell,  attrib.  1776  Mickle  tr.  Camoens*  Lusiad 
HI.  89  Dextrous  in  the  wild  boar  chace.  1818  Keats  TeigU' 
mouth  ii,  No  wild-boar  tushes  and  no  Mermaid's  toes.  184a 
Dum/Hfs  Herald  Oct.,  That  fine  flavour.,  in  the  wild-boar 
ham.  1866  Treas.  Bot.^  Wild-boar  s  tree,  a  San  Domingo 
name  for  Hedivigia  balsami/era.  1786  tr.  Sparrman's  Voy. 
I.  157  These  'wild  dogs  are  some  of  the  most  pernicious 
beasts  of  prey.  x8i6  Byron  Siege  0/  Corinth  xvi,  The 
scalp^  were  in  the  wild  dog's  maw.  1844  E.  Warburtom 
Crescent  ^  Cross  v,  A  beggar  devouring  bis  crust,  but 
religiously  leaving  a  portion  of  it  in  some  clean  spot  for  the 
wild  dogs.  X877  Encycl.  Brit,  VII.  324/2  The  wild  dog  of 
the  Falkland  Islands  (Cants  antarcticns).  1398  TREvrsA 
Earth.  De  P.  R.  xviii.  xxii.  (1495)  bbiiij,  The  "wylde  goto 
byghteCaprea.  1530  Palsgr.  aSg/i  Wyldegnote,  cheucreuL 
x688  Holme  Armoury  ti.  162/1  The  Aspian  wild  Goat.. 
some  term.. a  Shamois.  1744  Masom  Mus^us  253  Nor  did 
the  wild  goat  brouze  the  shrubby  rocks.  1813  Scott 
Rokeby  It.  xiv,  Now,  like  the  wild  goat,  must  he  dare  An 
unsupported  leap  in  air.  C897  .^lfked  Gregory's  Past.  C. 
xli.  303  Swa  swa  'wildu  hors.  Sonne  we  hie  £eres3  ^efangnu 
haboao,  we  hie  i^acciaS  A  straciad.  ^995  in  Kemble  Cod. 
Dipl.  VI.  133  Hio  becwiS  Cynelufe  hyre  d;el  Sera  wildera 
horsa  3e  mid  Eadniere  synt.  a  1*50  Oivl  ^  Night.  1062  pu 
naddest  non  oJ«r  dom  ne  la^e,  Bute  mid  wilde  horse  were 
todra^e.  c  X375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxix.  {Placidas)  318  Wyld 
hors  &  tayme.  a  1400-50  (see  Horse  sb.  i  e].  c  X400  Me- 
layne  57  He  sail  be  hangede  or  o\>^x  morne  A;id  with  wyldc 
horse  be  drawen.  1434  m  IVills  ^  Inv.  N.C.  {Surtees  1835) 
71,  iiij  Wildehorsez,  ad  tunc  nuper  tractos  vel  in  stabuto. 
£'1546  in  Suss.  Star  Chamber  Proc.{i^\'^)  36  Or  ells  they 
wolde  draw  hym  fourth  with  wylde  horses.  1834  Princlb 
A/r.  Sk.  14  The  buffalo  bendeth  to  my  yoke,  The  wiid-horse 
to  my  rein.  1883  D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  xii,  After  that  wild 
hor«s  would  not  have  drawn  him  lo  an  exculpation  of  him- 
self. 18^  (sec  Horse  sb.  t  el-  X796  Scott  {title  of  Poem) 
The  "Wild  tiunUman.    1899  —  Antu  of  G.  xxii,  Sailed  to 
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the  mountains  of  the  Brockenberg,  where  witches  hold  their 
sabbath,  or  gone  on  a  hunting-party  with  the  Wild  Hunts* 
man.  X399  Langl.  Rich.  Redeles  Prol  10  Whyle  he  werrid 
be  west  on  I>e  *wilde  yrisshe.  1547  Boorde  Introd.  Knowl, 
iii.  (1870)  132  Irland..is  deuyded  in  ii.  partes,  one  is  the 
Englysh  pale,  &  the  other,  the  wyld  Irysh.  x6aa  Bacon 
Hen.  VII  138  The  Wild-Irish  fled  into  the  Woods  and 
Bogges.  1684  BuNYAN  Pilgr.  II.  Introd.,  Highlanders,  and 
Wild-Irish  can  agree  My  Pilgrim  should  familiar  with  them 
be.  X857  G.  A.  Lawrence  Guy  Liv.  iv,  The  low-browed 
rooms  where  the  wild  Irish  sat  howling  and  wrangling  over 
their  liquor.  1401  Close  Roll  a  Hen.  /F,  11.  m.  6  (P.R.O.) 
Si  Nicholaus  Ho^onona  capellanus  per  sugeestionem  quod 
ipse  fuit  *Wildehirissheman  Hibernicus  et  mimicus  noster 
in  prisona  . .  detentus  existat.  c  1450  Brut  11.  357  pese 
rebellis  of  Ireland  bith  caliid  'wilde  Irisch  men'.  x6o8 
Dekker  Lanth.  ^  Candle-light  iii.  D,  No  wild-Irishman 
could  out-runne  him.  i86s  J.  Von  Haast  Ceol.  Westlmid 
25  (Morris)  Discaria  toumatoo,  the  Wild  Irishman  of  the 
settlers.  XS97  Shaks.  2  Hen.  /F,  ir.  iv.  268  Hee  playes  at 
Quoits  well,.. and  rides  the  *wiIde-Mare  with  the  Boyes. 
x6z3  Wither  Faire-yirtue,  etc.  04b,  The  Boyes  are  come 
to  catch  the  Owles,  The  Wild-mare  in  is  bringing.  x66i 
M.  Stevenson  Twelve  Moneths  4  And  the  ventrous  youth 
show  their  agility  in  shooing  the  Wild-Mare,  attrib,  X703 
Lond.  Gaz,  No.  3966/4  Stolen  or  strayed..,  two  Mares,  one 
a  white.grey,..has  the  *Wild  Mare  Hunch  with  the  far 
hind  Leg,  x8s4  Carr  Craven  Gloss.^  Wild-jnare-hinch  or 
hitch,  string-halt,  a  x66x  Fuller  Worthies^  Essex  (1662)  i. 
319  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1639  i"  November  here  happened 
an  Hirecano  or  "wild  wind.  x8ax  Clare  Vill.  Minstrel 
(1823)  I.  79  The  frighted  wild-wind  trembles  to  a  breeze. 
a  1548  Hall  Chron.^  Rich.  Ill  43  The  "wilde  worme  of 
vengaunce  wauerynge  in  his  hed.  Ibid.,  Hen.  K  44  Some 
priuate  Scorpion  in  your  heartes,  or  some  wild  worme  in 
your  beades. 
17.  Combinations,  a.  with  pples.,  in  adverbial 
relation  (»* wildly*),  as  wild-btllowing^ 'booming^ 
-flyings  -fought,  -made,  -staHng^  -ivarringj  -woven 
adjs. ;  or  in  complemental  relation,  as  wild-born, 
-bredy  -grown,  'looking  adjs,  b.  parasynlhetic,  as 
wild-blooded,  'brained^  -eyed,  -hairedf  -hewied, 
'Spiriled,  -winged,  -wilted  adjs.  c.  with  sbs., 
forming  descriptive  appellations  corresponding  to 
the  adjs.  in  b,  as  wild-blood  (a  wild-blooded  per- 
son), wild-brain,  wild-head  (a  wild-brained  or 
wild-headed  person,  a  harebrain). 

X837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  111.  vii.  viii.  One  red  sea  of  Fire, 
*wila-billowing,  enwraps  the  World.  i8ao  Scott  Abbot 
xix.  Even  in  the  Castle  of  Avenel  thou  wert  a  'wild-blood 
enough.^  1837  Carlyle  Fr,  Rev.  iii.  v.  ii.  So.. whirls  and 
spins  this  immeasurable  tormentutnoi  a  Revolution  ;  *witd- 
booming.  1816  Byron  Ch,  Har.\\\.xv,A.  'wild-bom  falcon 
with  dipt  wing.  xs8o  Hollvband  Treas.  Fr.  Tongy  Testu, 
a  headstrong  fellow,  a  'wildebrayne.  x6o8  Miudleton 
Mad  World \.  i,  I  must.,tume  wildc-braine,  lay  my  wits 
vpo'  th'  Tenters,  x88s  Rider  Haggard  K.  Sol.  Mines  vi, 
We  knew  wliat  a  wonderful  instinct  these  •wild-bred -men 
possess.  1888  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  20  Sept.  3/1  Wild-bred 
pheasants  appear  to  have  done  fairly  well.  18x7  Shelley 
Rer.  Islam  iv.  xx,  The  "wild-eyed  women.  1890  'R. 
BoLDRF.wooD  '  Col.  Reformer  xx,  The  fierce  and  wild-eyed 
bullocks.  X617  Fletchsr  VaUnttnian  1.  ii,  His*wjld  flying 
courses.  X90J  S.  Phillips  Ulysses  i.  ii.  The  wild-flying 
cloud.  1795  Fawcett  Art  of  War  18  Their  *wild.fought 
field.  X885  W.  K,  Parker  Mammal.  Desc,  vi.  153  The  peri* 
chondrial  . .  bone  . .  takes  on  a  very  remarkable  form ;  it 
becomes  *wiId-grown  so  to  speak.  1896  Howells  ftnpr.  ^ 
Exper.  24  The  *wildest-haircd  Comeouter.  1581  Stubbes 
Anat.  Abus.  i.  (1879)  147  All  the  'wilde-heds  of  the  Parish, 
conucnting  togither.  c  1590  Trag.  Rich.  II  (1870)  13  A  wild- 
head,  yett  a  kingly  gentleman,  a  1^00-^  IVars  Alex.  x-aSixm 
.  .^at  ere  "wild-hedid.  XS83  GoLnisc  Calvin  on  Deut.  iv.  i 
If  they  that  neuer  were  taught  Godstrueth  bee  wildeheaded. 
16x7  MoRYSOH  Ilin.  I.  259  A  wild-headed  Turke  tooke  my 
hat  from  my  head.  170a  Calamy  Abridgm,  Baxter's  Life 
vL  108  Wild-headed  Sectaries.  18x4  Scott  Diary  16  Aug.  in 
Lockhart,  The  hogs  are.. queer  *wild-looking  creatures, 
xs..  Sir  Andrew  Barton  xvii.  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  60 
Before  lie  leave  off  my  serving  God,  My  "wild  maide  oetn 
may  brooken  be.  X856  Miss  Yonce  Daisy  Chain  i.  xxvii, 
His  warm-hearted,  'wild-spirited  son.  x6<^  Sylvester  Du 
Bartas  II.  iv.  III.  Schism  86^  *Wilde-staring  Hag.  X717 
SoMERViLLB  Occos.  Pocms,  Offic.  Mcsseuger  261  Wild-staring, 
thunder-struck,  and  dumb.  X748  Thomson  Cast.  Indal.  i. 
xli,*Wild-warbIing  nature.  X777  Potter  /Eschylus  64  With 
vollied  thunders  and  *wtld  warring  winds,  c  161 1  Chapman 
Iliad  XV.  637  Floods  that  nourish  *wild-wing'd  fowles.  X614 
J.  Cooke  Greene's  Tu  Quoque  D  i  b,  *Wilde  witted  sister, 
1  haue  preuented  you.  1839  Darley  Beaum.  ^  Ft.  tl'ks, 
1.  Introd.  p.  xlix,  A  wild-witted,  mercurial  comedy.  x8oo 
Caupdeu.  Exile  of  Erin  ii,  The  *  wild- woven  flowers* 
B.  sb, 
+ 1,  A  wild  animal,  or  wild  animals  collectively ; 
spec,  a  beast,  or  beasts,  of  the  chase;  a  hunted 
animal  or  animals ;  game.  Obs, 

OE.  *'wild  (see  etym.  above)  is  recorded  only  tn  gen.  sing. 
wiidrest  nom.  pi.  wildru,  gen.  ivildra,  dat.  wildrum. 

f  XS05  Lay.  1129  pa  Troinisce  men  tuhten  to  hon  deoren  & 
duden  of  b^n  wilden  al  heora  iwilla.  13. .  Ga-w.  <(  Gr.  Knt. 
115CJ  At  Ire  fyrst  quethe  of  l>e  quest  quaked  l^e  wylde.  a  X340 
Hampole  Psalter  yiX\-K.^.\  11  All  l^e  wilde  of  wodis.  ?ai4oo 
Morte  Arth.  657  That  nane  werreye  my  wylde,  botte  Way- 
nour  hir  seluene.  c  1465  Chevy  Chase  vi,  Then  the  wyld 
thorowe  the  woodes  went,  on  euery  syde  shear,  c  X480  H  enrv- 
son  Lion  <)-  Mouse  xxviii,  The  lioun..slew  balth  tayme  and 
wyld.  X599  Alex.  Hume  Poems  (S.T.S.)  Hymn  ii.  181  All 
venneson,  and  vther  wilde  they  serue  him  at  his  neid. 
t2.  Phr.  at  wild,  on  wild-.  ?  bewildered,  dis- 
tracted. Obs.  rare, 

C1430  Syr  Tryain,  801  Some  were  wcry  and  on  wylde, 
X477  Paston  Lett.  III.  170  Trust  hym  never  the  more  for 
the  bylle  that  I  sent  yow  by  hym,  but  as  a  man  at  wylde, 
for  every  thyng  that  he  told  nie  is  not  trewe. 

3.  A  wild  or  waste  place ;  a  region  or  tract  of  | 
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uncultivated  and  uninhabited  land ;  a  waste,  a 
wilderness.     Now  mostly  rhet.  or  poet. 

1637  Hevlin  Answ.  Burton  igi  As  if  wee  lived  in  the  wild 
of  Africke.  i6«7  Milton  P.  L.  i.  407  The  wild  Of  South- 
most  Abarim.  1709  Prior  Henr^  ^  Emma  395  Nor  Wild, 
nor  Deep  our  common  Way  divide.  17M  Tickeh.  Kens. 
Garden  i  A  snow  of  blossoms,  and  a  wilde  of  flowers.  173a 
Pope  Ess.  Man  i.  7  A  wild,  where  weeds  and  flow'rs  pro- 
miscuous shoot.  1847  Tennyson  Princess  m.  230  You  young 
savage  of  the  Northern  wild  I  1849  Macaui-av  Hist.  Eng. 
iii.  I.  313  Turned  from  a  wild  into  a  garden.  1905  D.  Wal- 
lace Labrador  Wild  iv.  55  The  plunge  into  the  wild. 
(*)  pl-  (Chiefly  in  the  wilds  of  n.  specified  region.) 

1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  n.  vii.  41  The  Hircanion  deserts, 
and  the  vaste  wildes  Of  wide  Arabia.  i6i>  Drayton  Poly- 
olb.  v.  312  The  sandie  Wyldes  of  spicefull  Barbarie.  1634 
Milton  Comus  424  Huge  Forests.,  and  sandy  perilous 
wildes.  1716-31  Waldron  Descr.  Isle  0/  Man  (1744)  53 
They  call  them  the  good  People,  and  say  they  live  in  Wilds 
and  Forests.  1827  J.  F.  Cooper  Prairie  i,  The. .resolute 
forester  who  first  penetrated  the  wilds.  1843  Dickens  ^w^r. 
Notes  viii.  Among  the  wilds  and  forests  of  the  west  1868 
Nettleship  Ess.  Browning  ii,  63  A  northern  principality 
..which  kept  its  rough  simple  traditions  in  its  own  wilds. 
b.  trans/,  of  air,  water,  etc. 

171a  Pope  Pape  Lock  1. 107  The  crystal  wilds  of  air,  1795 
Wolcot  (P.  Pindar)  Frogmore  File  Wks.  1812  III.  308  As 
soon  might  lift  old  Ocean  from  his  bed  And  dash  his  wild 
t>f  waters  to  the  skies.  1813  Shelley  Q.  Mab  viil.  57  A 
lighthouse  o'er  the  wild  of  dreary  waves. 

1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  in.  ii.  184  Where  euery  something 
being  blent  together,  Turnes  to  a  wilde  of  nothing,  saue  of 
ioy  Exprest,  and  not  exprest.  159^  Nashe  Lenten  Stuff  (A 
To  this  wild  of  sorrowes  and  excruciament  she  was  confined. 
1651  BiGOS  A'wi/  Disf.  r73  (To)  confine  themselves  to  a 
mediocrity  in  opinioning,  and  not  ramble  over  the  whole 
wild  of  Fancy,  a  1704  T.  Brown  1st  Sat.  Persius  imit.  Wks. 
1730 1.  52  His  tagg'd  nonsense,  t'olher's  wilds  of  wit.  a  183. 
Bentham  Princ.  Legist,  xviii.  §27  note  Striving  to  cut  a 
new  road  through  the  wilds  of  jurisprudence.  1853  Tennyson 
Maud  I.  XVL  i.  To  save  My  yet  young  life  in  the  wilds  of  Time, 

Wild  (wsild),  V.  rare.  [f.  Wild  a.  Cf.  Awildem 
(OE.  dwildian),  MHG.  wilden."] 

1.  tTitr.  Of  an  animal  or  plant :  To  be  or  become 
wild  ;  to  run  wild,  grow  wild. 

ami  Ancr.  R,  136  Vet  keif  &  to  wilde  is  |;et  fleschs  )>et 
awiliged  [MS.  T.  wildes}  so  sone  hit  euer  uettefl.  1387-B 
T.  UsK  Test.  Love  1.  iii.  (Skeat)  I.  45  Heerdes  gonne  to  wilde. 
1880  Earle  Engl.  Plant  Names  86  This  is  held  by  botanists 
to  be  an  old  garden-plant  escaped  and  wilded. 

2.  trans.  To  make  wild,  in  various  senses ;  f  esp. 
to  affect  with  frenzy,  to  madden  {obs.). 

I4ax  HoccLEVE  Contpl.  235  This  grevous  venyme  that  had 
enfectyd  and  wildyd  my  brayne.  1628  Feltham  Resolves 
II.  [i.]  xxii.  71  The  Mad  worme  hath  wilded  all  Humanitie. 
1655  Vauchan  Silex  Scint.  i.  Misery  81  Thus  wilded  by 
a  peevish  heart. .  I  storm  at  thee. 

Wild(e,  obs.  ff.  Wbald,  Wield  v.  ;  obs.  pa.  t. 
of  Will  v. 

Wildbore.  local.  [?]  A  stout  and  closely 
woven  unglazed  tammy. 

1784  Salem  Gaz.  in  Alice  M.  Earle  Costume  Colonial 
Times  (1894)  257  Marone  Ribb'd  Wildbores.  1788  Massa. 
chusetts  Spy  23  Oct.  3/4  Wildbore  Camblets.  1798  Times 
28  June  4/4  Durants,  Callimancoes,  Wildbores,  &c.  1853 
in  A.  Holroyd  Collect.  Brad/.  (1873)  179  About  1813, 
Messrs.  James  Akroyd  and  Son,  of  Halifax,,  .produced  the 
articles  known  by  the  names  of  wildbores  and  plainbacks, 
from  which  sprung  the  singte-twilled  merinos.  1857  J.  James 
Worsted  Manu/.  374  A  dobby  piece  was . .  nothing  more  than 
a  figured  wildbore.  Ilnd.  627  About  the  year  1783,  their  use 
[sc.  Leeds  camblets] ..  began  to  decline,  and  the  stuff  makers 
at  Leeds  commenced  making  wildbores.  1876  Cudworth 
Round  about  Bradford  330  The  worsted  business,  . .  the 
principal  make  being  shalloons  and  wildbores. 

fWild  bred.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  ON.  villibrdd, 
corresp.  to  MLG.  viltbrlJe,  -brlt,  also  'brdt  (LG. 
viil{d)brat,  -prat),  MHG.  wildbriete,  -brdt  (G. 
wildbret),  etc  :  see  Wild  a.  and  Bbede  ji.l] 
Game,  venison. 

^1375  Cursor  M.  13373  (Fairfax)  |>at  folk. .was  fed  Wi^ 
soil>en  &  roste  &  wilde  bred  [Cott.  O  bred  and  flexs  bath 
soben  and  bredd]. 

Wild  cat.  (Also  with  hyphen,  or,  esp.  in  early 
use,  as  one  word.)  Forms  :  see  Wild  a.  and  Cat 
sb.^ ;  also  /3.  {Sc.)  6  wilkatt,  8  wlloat,  wU'-oat, 
9  wuU-oat.  rcf.  MLG.  wildkatte,  MHG.  ivilde 
katze  (G.  wildkatze),  Sw.  vildkatt.  Da.  -kat.] 

1.  The  European  wild  species  of  cat,  Felis  catus 
(see  Cat  li.l  i  c) ;  also  applied  to  other  wild 
animals  of  the  cat  tribe,  esp.  in  U.  S.  to  species  of 
lynx,     t  Also//.,  the  skins  of  these  used  .is  fur. 

X418  E.  K.  Wills  (1882)  37  A  gowne  of  gray  russet  furred 
wit  lonetis  and  wylde  Catis.  14..  yoc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
591/26  LaerOt  .ronis,  est  quoddain  animal  pilosum  ut 
cuiticulus  strcundum  alios,  a  wylde  cat.  CX480  Henryson 
Wol/  \  Wether  viii,  Nouther  wolf,  wyld-cat,  nor  ^it  tod. 
1566  Act  SEliz.  c.  15  8  2  For  the  He.ide  of  everie  Fitchewe 
Polcatte  or  Wilde  Catte,  one  peny.  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V. 
II.  v.  48  He  slecpes  by  day  More  then  the  wilde-cat.  i68» 
T.  A.  Carolina  20  The  Tyger,  Wolf,  and  wild  Cat.  1805 
Scott  Let.  in  Lockhart  (1837)  U.  ii.  51  We  have  a  curious 
breed  of  wild-cats  who  have  eaten  all  Charlotte's  chickens. 
1843  Macaulay  Horatius  xlv,  Then,  like  a  wild  cat  mad 
with  wounds.  Sprang  right  at  Aslur's  face.  1884  Marcus 
Clarke  Mem.  Vol.  127  How  many  nights.. have  I  listened 
to  the  skirr  of  the  wild  cats.  1904  Daily  Chron.  31  Mar.  7/3 
A  terrible  struggle  between  a  man  and  a  monstrous  wildcat.. 
3.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  7  'Jo 
hunte  the  hair  and  the  fox,  ..  the  Wolfe,  or  the  Wilkatt. 
e  1710  Ramsay  Fables  xix.  44  The  tyger,  bair,  and  ev'ry 
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powerfu'  fur,  Down  to  the  wilcat  and  the  snarling  cur.  i8t8 
Scott  Hrt.  MidL  x,  I  never  ask  what  brings  the  Laird  of 
Dumbiedikes  glowering  here  like  a  wull-cat.  .day  after  day. 
1887  P.  N^Nkill  BUwtarie  153  Stilt  baudin'on  till  its  tail 
wi'  the  determination  of  a  wulUcat. 

2.  fig.  Applied  to  a  savage,  ill-tempered,  or 
spiteful  person,  esp.  a  woman  :  cf.  Cat  sb^  2. 

t  To  run  xviid-cat  (qtx>t.  a  1652) :  to  *  run  mad  *,  become 
demented :  cf.  Wild  tu  12,  and  the  atirib.  use  in  4  b  below, 

K573<«o  TussER  Husb.  {1878)  168  Where  window  is  open, 
cat  maketh  a  fray,  Yet  wilde  cat  with  two  legs  is  worse  by 
my  fay.  1596  Shaks.  Tmn.  Skr.  i.  ii.  197  But  will  you  woo 
this  Wilde-cat?  i6ia  N.  Field  Uoman  is  a  Weathercock 
I.  ii.  Like  a  Wilde-Cat  of  Pickt-hatch.  01651  Brome 
DamoistiU  L  i,  The  care  of  Children  's  such  a  startle-braine, 
That  had  I  more  then  one,  I  should  run  Wild-cat.  1771 
SMOLLnr  Humphry  CL  17  Apr.  (1815)  14  That  wild-cat  my 
sister  Tabby.  1804  Crockett  Raiders  xiii,  '  Come  back  to 
)*oar  post,  ye  wulT  cat,'  I  shouted. 

3.  fig.  a.  One  who  forms  a  rash  project,  or 
engages  in  a  risky  or  unsafe  enterprise,  b.  An 
unsound  business  undertaking,  as  a  *  wild-cat  bank ' 
(see  4  b) ;  also,  a  note,  or  notes  collectively,  of  a 
*  wild-cat  bank*.     (Orig.  and  chiefly  U,S.  collop) 

s8>a  Columbiam  Centtnet  6  Tune  2/5  Some  of  the  Wild* 
cats  of  Congress.  1839  Mrs.  Kirkland  New  Home  xxxu 
ao4  The  celebrated  term  'Wild  Cat,' justified  fully  by  the 
course  of  these  cunning  and  stealthy  bloodsuckers.  1B83 
F.  M.  Crawford  Dr.  Ciaudius  x,  Complacent  holders  of 
preferred,  and  scatter-brained  speculators  in  wild-cat.  1896 
Nation  (N.  Y.)  3  Dec.  417/2  Whether  this  feature  of  our 
banking  system  can  be  amended  without  gi%nng  the  field  to 
wildcats.  190a  JVestm.  Gas.  7  Aug.  g/x  The  market  has 
been  crowded  with  'wild  cats'. 

4.  aiirib.  (usually  with  hyphen),  a.  Hi.  in 
sense  i  :  Of  a  wild  cat- 

16x4  Capt.  J.  Smith  Virginia  I.  17  Some.. wilde  Catte 
sklnnes.  1863  W.  C.  Baldwik  A/r.  Hunting  ix.  421  Jackal 
and  wild-cat  skins. 

b.  Jig.  Applied  to  banks  in  the  western  United 
States  which,  before*  the  passing  of  the  National 
Bank  Act  of  1863,  fraudulently  issued  notes  with 
little  or  no  capital,  or  to  their  notes  or  transactions; 
hence  extended  to  unsound  or  risky  business  enter- 
prises generally  ;  also  to  illicit  businesses  or  their 
products  (e.g.  xvild-cat  whisky) ;  and  more  widely 
to  reckless,  rash,  or  extravagant  undertakings, 
statements,  etc.  (cf.  Wild  a.  13).   colloq. 

This  application  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
the  notes  of  a  bank  in  Michigan  bore  the  device  of  a  panther, 
locally  known  by  the  name    wild  cat '. 

1838  The  yeffersonian  (Albany)  14  Apr.  72/3  About  400 
Irishmen  working  on  the  canal,  took  oflfence  at  being  paid 
in  'Wild  Cat'  money,  instead  of  Illinois.  1839  Mrs.  Kirk* 
LAND  New  Home  xxxi.  205  Once  in  the  grasp  of  a  '  wild 
cat  hank,'  bis  struggles  were  unavailing,  a  1854  W.  North 
Slave  0/  Latttp  38  (Bartlett)  Much  bogus  coin  and  wild-cat, 
red  dog  bills  are  in  circulation.  1881  Hughes  Rugby^ 
Tennessee  ir._  v,  Wild-cat  whisky— or  '  moonshine  '  as  the 
favourite  illicit  beverage  of  the  mountains  is  called.  1883 
Century  Mag.  July  331/2  When  he  begins  to  put  doi9n 
a  wild-cat  well,  he  usually  leases  all  the  land  in  the  vicinity. 
1890  Deuly  Neivs  12  Nov.  6/2  In  no  way  did  I  undertake  to 
uphold  Major  Barttelot  in  any  wild-cat  expedition. 

Hence  Wild-catter,  Wild-catting,  one  who 
engages,  the  action  of  engaging,  in  a  '  wild-cat ' 
business  or  enterprise :  see  4  b  above.    U,  S.  colloq, 

1883  Century  Mag.  July  327/2  The  *wild.catters,'  as  the 
prospectors  are  called  who  take  the  risks  of  sinking  wells  in 
unknown  territory.  Ibid,  yh^f'^  '  Wild-catting '  is  the  name 
applied  to  the  venturesome  business  of  drilling  [oil]  wells  on 
territory  not  known  to  contain  oil.  1893  Nation  (N.  Y.) 
«  Feb.  76/3  The  kind  of  wild-catting  and  red-dogging  that 
was  rife  before  the  war. 

Wild  deer.  [In  sense  i,  OE.  wil{<r)dior^  wilde^ 
dhr^  alteration  (after  wilde  adj.  Wild  and  dior 
Dkeb)  of  *wildor^  pi.  wildru  :  see  Wild  a.  etym. 
(C£  ON.  vil/idyr,  OSw.  vil{li)diur,  Da.  vildldyr.) 
In  sense  2,  f.  Wild  a.  +  Dbek.] 

+ 1    A  wild  animal.     Chiefly  collect,  Obs, 

c8*5  (sec  Wild  a.  ij.  ^  888  iELFREO  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  1  Swa 
8wa  wilde  deor  willnacS  o3er  to  acwellenne.  971  Btickt. 
Horn.  95  Ac  bi(»  Jronne  ret»ra  &  J?earlwisra  j>onne  aeni;;  wilde 
deor.  ciifs,  c  xiootsee  Deer  r  pj.  c  1105  Lay.  1125  Ah  swa 
monie  ^far  waren  wilde  deor.  c  1250  Gen.  <5-  Ex.  169  De 
sexte  dais  li^t,  So  made  god.  .Al  erue,  and  wrim, and  wilde 
der.  1338  R.  BRVnazChron.  (1810)  no  pe  kyng  no  man  suld 
deme  in  courte  for  wilde  dere. 

2.   Deer  in  a  wild  state. 

1748  Thomson  Cast.  Indol.  11.  xvii,  The  wild-deer  bouncing 
thro'  the  glade.  1817  SHELLEy/?fT'. /j/a;«  x.iv,  The  roaring 
Of  fire,  whose  floods  the  wild  deer  circumvent  In  the  scorched 
pastures  of  the  South.  1896  Visct.  Ebringtom  in  Red 
Deer  245  Wild  deer  in  their  extremity  do  get  into  as  ctirious 
places  as  carted  ones. 

Wilde :  see  Wield,  Wild,  Will  ». 

II  Wildebeest  (vi-ldab^t).  [S.  African  Du.,  f. 
wild  Wild  a.  :-  beest  Beast  sh.'\    The  gnn. 

1838  W.  C.  Harris  Narr.  Exped.  S.  Africa  iZoCatohtepas 
Gnoo.  The  Gnoo.  Wilde  Beest  of  the  Cape  Colonists.  1850 
R.  G.  CuMMiso  Hunter's  Life  S.  A/r.  iv,  84  Having  in- 
spected the  wildebeest  bull,  which  was  a  noble  specimen. 
tfl89  Rider  Haggard  Allan's  iVi/e  iii,  Here  to  the  right 
nught  be  a  herd  of  vilderbeeste  that  could  not  number  less 
than  two  thousand.  1895  Millais  Breath  from  Veldt  x, 
grS  The  white-tailed  gnu  or  black  wildebeest. 

Wilder  (wi-ldsj),  V,  arch,  (now  chiefly  poet^ 
[Of  tmcertain  origin :  prob.  (by  an  unusual  pro- 
cess) extracted  from  Wilderness  on  the  analogy  of 
the  form  of  Wander  \  but  cf.  MDu.  verwilderenfoQ- 
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(^tvA.oXveinvildeniS.ver-  Vo^-prejix'^  +  wilde^wilt 
Wild  a.), and  G,  wildeni.  It  has  been  frequently 
apprehended  as  an  aphetic  f.  Bewilder  (which  is 
later  in  appearance),  and  occas.  spelt  ''wilder.'\ 

1.  trans.  To  cause  to  lose  one's  way,  as  in  a  wild 
or  unknown  place ;  to  lead  or  drive  astray ;  refl, 
to  lose  one's  way,  go  astray. 

1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  WW.  ix.  653  Unknowne  Lands, 
where  we  have  wildered  our  selves,  a  i6so  J.  Dvke  Sel. 
Serm.  (1640)  138  They  had  been  in  danger  of  being  wilderd, 
of  losing  their  way.  1687  Dryden  Hind  ^  P.  11.  682  This 
she  desir'd  her  to  accept  and  stay,  For  fear  she  might  be 
wilder'd  in  her  way.  1717  Addison  tr.  Ovid's  Met.  111.  236 
Young  Actaon,  wilder'd  in  the  wood.  1796  Southev  Hymn 
to  the  Penates  g6  O  ye  whom  Youth  has  wilder'd  on  your 
way.  X819  Shelley  Ne^v  Nat.  Antrum  iv,  'Wilder  her 
enemies  In  their  own  dark  disguise. 

1^'  fii»  ;  esp,  to  render  at  a  loss  how  to  act,  or 
what  to  think  ;  to  perplex,  bewilder. 

x6^a  D.  Rogers  Naaman  55  Having  himselfesent  for  him 
to  his  house,  when  he  was  wildred.  2648-9  Eikon  Bas.  xv. 
131  Extravagances  wherewith  some  men  have  now  even 
wildred . .  both  Church  and  State.  1654  E.  Johnson  Wonder- 
ivkg.  Provid,  ii.  4  You  shall  be  left  wildred  with  strange 
Revelations.  170X  Collikr  M.  Aurel.  259  His  Under- 
standing, being  misty  and  misled,  he  was  willdred  in  the 
gualities  of  Things,  and  mistook  the  Nature  of  Good  and 
vii.  x8ix  SiiKLLF.Y  St,  It^ne  Pr.  Wks.  1888  I.  218  Wolf- 
stein,  . .  wildered  by  the  suscitated  energies  of  his  soul  almcfflt 
to  madness.  z8x6 —  Aiasior  139  To  her  cold  home  Wil- 
dered, and  wan,  and  panting,  she  returned.  1887  Bowen 
Virg.  j^neid  iv.  69  Over  the  city  she  wanders,  the  sad 
Queen,  wildered  of  thought. 

2.  intr.  To  lose  one's  way,  go  astray,  stray, 
wander ;  to  be  bewildered ;  to  move  or  extend  in 
a  confused  way. 

1658  GuRNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  \\.  35  A  heavy  curse,  did  we 
rightly  judge  of  it,  to  wander  and  wilder  in  a  maze  of  errour. 
a  1734  North  Life  Dudley  North  (1744)  200  He  used  the 
Room  above  to  wilder  in  his  Accounts.  1805  Scott  La^t 
Minstr,  1.  Introd.  iv,  And  scenes  long  past  of  joy  and  pain, 
Came  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain.  1838  S.  Bellamy 
Betrayal  v.  166  A  fornix  vast,  that  rangeless  from  the  eye 
Ran  wildering.  1854  Lowell  Cambr.so  Vrs,  Ago  Writ. 
1890  I,  96  The  fierce  snow-storm  wildering  without. 

b.  trans,  with  adv.  To  spend  or  waste  in 
*  wildering  *. 

1668  Owen  Expos.  130th  Ps,  131  So  he  wilders  away  all 
his  dayes  in  uncertainties. 

1 3.  trans,  and  intr.  To  render,  or  become,  wild 
or  uncivilized.  Obs.  rare, 

1798  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  VI.  550  The  yoke  of  the 
Egyptians  had  degraded  the  Hebrews  into  the  rudest  and 
worst  of  nations,  wildered  by  three  hundred  years  of  neglect. 
1804  —  in  Crit.  Rev.  I.  20  Her  dole-lands.. will  agam  be 
suffered  to  wilder  into  sheep  walks.  1806  —  in  Ann.  Rev, 
IV.  Ill  European  families  transported  to  Canada  must 
wilder  in  a  generation  or  two. 

Wildered  (wi-ldsjd),  ///.  a.  Also  7  wildred. 
[f.  prec.  +  -edI.] 

1.  That  has  lost  one's  way ;  straying,  '  lost  \ 
1656  in  Clarendon  Hist.  Reh.  xv.  §  112  Like  poor  wilder'd 

Travellers,  perceiving  that  We  have  lost  our  way.  1741 
Young  Nt.  Tk.  ix.  1703  Ye,  who  guide  the  wilder  d  in  the 
waves.  1818  Keats  Endynt.  m.  219  The  wilder'd  stranger, 
1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  46  A  sound  as  of  a 
wildered  wind,  Half  moan,  half  sigh, 
b.  fig.  At  a  loss,  perplexed,  bewildered. 
x6^  D.  Rogers  Naaman  149  See  Naaman  here,  in  what 
a  wildred  case  he  is!  1689  J.  O,  tr.  Cowley's  Plants  i. 
Scurvy  Grass  ^  Nor  does  it  to  your  wilder'd  Sense  appear, 
Where  their  Pain  is,  'cause  it  is  every  where.  1789  W. 
Blake  Songs  Innoc,  Dream  5  Troubl'd,  wilderd,  and 
forlorn.  18x3  Scott  Rokeby  iv,  xxix,  In  secret,  doubtless, 
to  pursue  The  schemes  his  wilder'd  fancy  drew.  x88x 
Kipling  Departm.  Ditties,  Simla  Dancers  iv,  And  mur- 
murs of  past  merriment  pursue  Your  'wildered  clerks  that 
they  indite  in  vain. 

2.  Of  a  place  or  region  :  In  which  one  may  lose 
one's  way ;  pathless,  wild. 

axSio  Shelley  M.  Nicholson  Frapn.  26  Our  ghosts, 
whilst  raves  the  maddened  storm.  Will  sweep  at  midnight 
o'er  the  wildered  wave.  x8ax  Ci.abk  Vill.  Miftstrel  I.  203 
Brushing  through  the  wilder'd  dell.  x86o  Patmore  Faitkf. 
for  Ever  i.  i,  A  long,  green  slip  of  wilder'd  land, 

b.  Confused,  disordered  ;  mingled  confusedly. 

X853  C.  Brontk  Vilktte  xlii,  Certain  ..  feelings  ..  when 
reviewed  must  strike  us  as  things  wildered  and  whirling. 
1909  Stopf.  Brooke  in  Life  ^  Lett.  (1917)  H.  613  The  sun 
set  among  the  trees  in  a  wildered  glory  of  gold  and  crimson. 

Wildering  (wi-ldarir)),  ppl.a,  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  2.]     That  *  wilders*,  in  various  senses. 

1.  Leading  or  driving  one  astray ;  esp,  of  a  place, 
In  which  one  loses  or  may  lose  one's  way. 

X749^  Shenstone  Irreg.  Ode  83  And  some  had  bent  the 
wild  ring  maze.  1793  Coleridge  Lines  Autumnal  Even. 
77  Toss'd  by  storms  along  Life's  wild'ring  way.  1804  W.  L. 
Bowles  Spir.  Discov.  iv.  64  Safe  in  the  wildering  storm. 
X867  H.  Macmillan  Bible  Teach.  vL  (1870)  126  Their 
wildering  mazes  of  exquisite  flowers. 

b.  fig.  Producing  mental  confusion  or  aberra- 
tion ;  perplexing,  bewildering. 

X74J  Collins  Eel.  iv.  8  Where  wild'ring  fear  and  desperate 
sorrow  led.  x8is  J.  Wilson  Isle  of  Palms  i.  223  In  waking 
thoughts  she  still  retains  The  memory  of  these  wildering 
pains.  ^1850  RosSETTi  Dante  ^  Circle  i.  (1874)  74  These 
wildering  phantasies  Then  carried  me  to  see  my  Lady  dead. 
X870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  370  The  clash  Of  rain- 
beat  boughs  and  wildering  lightning-flash. 

2.  Going  astray,  straying,  wandering. 

x8«7  Keblk  Chr.  V.,  Sexagesima  Sunday  ii,  Ruin  below 
and  wrath  above  Are  all  that  now  th«  wildering  fancy  meets. 
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Fbid.^_$th  Sunday  in  Lent  iv,Ye  too,  who  tend  Christ's  wilder- 
I    ing  flock.     1871  B.  Tavlor  Faust  (1B75)  II.  i.  ill,  Lamps  are 
I    gleaming,  Through  the  festaPs  wildering  train. 
I     Wilderment  (wi-ldajment).  poet,  rare,    [f.  as 
'    prec.  +  -MENT.]     Bewilderment. 

i       X830  Frctser's  Mag.   I.  144  Music's  gush,  With  all  its 
j    moving  wilderment.   1844  Mks.  Browning  Lost  Bower\s\\, 

So,  in  wilderment  of  gazing,  1  looked  up  and  I  looked  down. 
j      +  Wildern,  a.  and  sb,    Obs.     Forms :   i  wild- 

deoren,  3-5  wilderne,  (3  wuldeme),  4  wildern, 
'    5  wylderne ;  3-4  wildren,  4  wildrin,  wyldren. 

[OE.  wilddioren^  f.  wilddhr\NiUi  deer  +  -en  4.] 

A.  adj.  Wild,  savage,  desert. 

a  X050  Liber  Scintill.  xxv.  (1889)  99  Cum  fcralibus  dentin 
buSf  mid  wilddeorenum  to)>um.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3081 
[Ysmael]  wond  als  a  wiidren  man.  Ibid.  4080  His  brel»er  in 
t«  wildrin  land.  /bid.  5734,  10293.  xq. .  E.  E,  Allit.  P,  C. 
297  Ande  euer  walteres  >is  whal  bi  wyldren  depe. 

B.  sb,  K  Wilderness. 

The  genitive  of  this  word  is  indistinguishable  in  form  from 
next. 

cizoo  Vices  4-  Virtues  137  po  J?e  he  faste  fowerti  dai3es 
on  &a  wilderne.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  127  He  makede 
his  wunienge  in  J)e  wilderne.  01225  Ancr.  R,  160  He.. 
wende  into  onHche  stude  i3e  wildernesse  {MS.  C.  wilderne]. 
X3..  Cursor  M.  5852  (Gott.)  To  worschip  god  in  wildrcnes 
land.  CX37S  Ibid  5734(Fairf.)  Hisflokhe  fedde  a-pon  a  tide 
Bi  a  wildernes  side.  ax4oo  Sir  Orfeo  212  (MS.  Ashm.  61, 
1    IC153I  To  wylderne  I  wyll  gone. .  And  lyve  )«r  in  holtys  hore. 

Wilderness  (wi-ldsmes).  Forms :  3-6 wylder- 
nesse,  3-7  wildernesse,  4-6  wil-,  wyl-,  -der-, 
-dir-,  -dre-,  (-dur-),  -dyr-,  -nes,  -ness(e,  (-nys), 
(4  Sc,  vildirnes,  5  wyyldernesse),  4-  wilder- 
ness. [OE.  *wildid)^ornes  (Sweet's  A.-S.  Diet.) 
=  MLG.,  MDu.  wildernisse  (Du.  wildernis,  G. 
wildernis) ;  f.  wilder,  wil{d)dior  (see  Wild  a., 
Wild  deer)  or,  perh.  more  probably,  wilddioren 
Wildern  a.  +  -nes  -ness  (for  the  concrete  sense  cf. 
A/fl^«^j  summit,  smipnes  'planities'). 

The  other  types  of  derivatives  of  wild  meaning  '  wilder- 
ness '  in  the  Teutonic  languages  are  represented  by  (i) 
MHG.,  G.  %vilde  fern.  (cf.  Wild  sb.\  (2)  MLG.,  MHG. 
wilt{e)nissey  G.  wildnis  (cf.  Wildness  2),  (3)  G.  (now  dial.) 
wildeniCy  wildin,  (4)  ME.  Wildkbn.] 

1.  a.  (without  article)  Wild  or  uncultivated  land. 

Distinguished  from  desert,  in  that  the  latter  denotes  an 
uninhabitable  and  uncultivable  region,  and  implies  entire 
lack  of  vegetation. 

f  X200  'J'rin.  Coll.  Horn,  161  Weste  is  cleped  ^-at  londe, 
l^at  is  longe  tili^e  atleien,  and  wildernesse,  ^ef  t?are  manie 
rotes  onne  wacse3.      f  1205  Lav.    30335  He  seal  habben 

faj?es  weste  and  wildernesse  inoge.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2617 
n  wildernes  al  bi  a  well.  13..  Sir  Beues  (A.)  3867  pe 
geaunt..Ina  castel  hire  hadde  to  ward,  In  wildernesse  al 
be  selue.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviii,  5a  Als  he  irewyt 
na  man  was  In  abay,  na  in  vitdirnes,  pat  mocht  do  mare 
^ane  he  had  done,  c:  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)xxi.  98  A  grete 
party  of  )>is  cuntree  es  waste  and  wilderness  and  no^t 
inhabited.  ci^S'O  Capgbave  Life  St,  Aug,  xiv.  20  Holy 
heremites  whech  dwelled  in  wildyrnesse.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q,  It.  vii.  2  He  traueild  through  wide  wastfull  ground, 
That  nought  but  desert  wildernesse  shew'd  all  around. 
1596  Dalrymple  tr,  Leslie^s  Hist.  Scot.  u.  (S.T.S.)  I.  164 
Twyse  he  compelled  him  to  take  his  refuge  in  wod  and 
wildirnes.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  v.  v.  404  The  Countrey 
of  Gouren,  where  we  found  but  few  villages,  and  almost  all 
wildernesse.  X835  W.  Ikving  Tof<r  Prairies  143  Passing 
through  tracts  of  wilderness  which  they  have  never  before 
traversed.  1847  Tennyson  Princess  i.  110  By  tilth  and 
grange,  ..and  blowing  bosks  of  wilderness. 

b.  (with  article  or  other  defining  word)  A  wild 
or  uncultivated  region  01  tract  of  land,  uninhabited, 
or  inhabited  only  by  wild  animals ;  *  a  tract  of 
solitude  and  savageness*  (J.). 

a X22S  Ancr.  R.  160  He..fe5te  J>er  as  he  was  one  i3e 
wildernesse  [v.  r.  wilderne].  Ibid.  196  13e  wildernesse  {v.  r. 
wildenel  heo  aspieden  us  to  slean.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  iiiio 
(Cott.)  He . .  liued  wit  rotes  and  wit  gress.Wit  honi  o  Jje  w  ilder* 
nes.  X303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  172  Hyt  was  onys 
a  munke,  and  had  a  celle  In  a  wyldernes  for  to  dwelle.  13,. 
Caw.  ^Gr.  Knt,  701  In  J)e  wyldrenesse  of  Wyrale.  CX47S 
Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulckcr  798/7  Hec  solitudo,  a  wyldemys. 
1535  Coverdale  yoby.xx\x.  6  Vnto  whom  I  haue  geuen  the 
wyldernes  to  be  their  house,  &  the  vntilled  londe  to  be 
their  dwellinge  place.  1597  Shaks.  z  Hen.  /F,  iv.  v.  137 
O  my  poore  Kingdome . .  thou  wilt  be  a  Wildernesse  againe. 
Peopled  with  Wolues  (thy  old  Inhabitants).  1645  Milton 
Tetrach.  jo  By  forcing  that  upon  us  as  the  remedy  of  soli* 
tude,  which  wraps  us  in  a  misery  worse  then  any  wildernes. 
X784  CowpER  Task  II.  I  Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilder- 
ness. X83X  ScoTT  Cast.  Dang,  xv,  Finding  only  boundless 
wildernesses,  and  varied  combinations  of  tangled  woodland 
scenery.  1855  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV.  368  Temple 
had  made  a  retreat  for  himself  at  a  place  called  Moor  Park. 
. .  The  country  round  his  dwelling  was  almost  a  wilderness. 

C.  A  piece  of  ground  in  a  large  garden  or  park, 
planted  with  trees,  and  laid  out  in  an  ornamental 
or  fantastic  style,  often  in  the  form  of  a  maze  or 
labyrinth. 

<xx644  QuARLES  Sol.  Recant,  ch.  u.  6, 1  ctit  me  Aquiducts, 
whose  current  flees  And  waters  all  my  wildernesse  of  trees. 
1668  Dryden  Even.  Love  v,  Disperse  your  selves,  some  into 
the  Wilderness,  some  into  the  Allies,  and  some  into  the 
Parterre.  1770  H.  Chamberlain  Hist.  ^  Surv.  London 
641/2  In  one  part  of  it  [sc.  the  park]  is  a  pretty  wilderness 
laid  out  in  walks,  and  planted  with  a  \'ariety  of  ever-green 
trees.  1784  Cowper  Task\.  351.  1839  £.  Jessr  Summer  t 
Day  Hampton  Crt.  77  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  palace 
there  is  a  largie  space  of  ground  called  the  Wilderness, 
planted  and  laid  out  by  \Villiam  III.  1885  Mlss  Braddon 
Wylliird's  Weirdy  i,  Manifold  as  were  the  cares  of  the  hot- 
houses and  ferneries  and  wildernesses. 
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2.  trans/,  or  gen.  A  waste  or  desolate  region  of 
any  kind,  e.  g.  of  open  sea,  of  air. 

1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  HI.  i.  94,  I  stand  as  one  vpon  a  Rocke, 
InuironM  with  a  wildernesse  of  Sea.  x6ag  Drayner  Con/, 
(1647)  B  2,  The  difference  between  a  Wildemesse  of  water 
and  a  goodly  green  Meadow,  1665  Waller /'w^r.  Painter 
78_  But  who  can  always  on  the  Billows  ly?  The  watry 
wilderness  yields  no  supply.  1821  Byron  Cain  11.  i,  This 
blue  wilderness  of  interminable  Air.  1863  Parkman  //k- 
guenots  iii.  (1875)  30  They.. saw  the  long,  low  line  where 
the  wilderness  of  waves  met  the  wilderness  of  woods. 

3.  fig.  Something  figured  as  a  region  of  a  wild 
or  desolate  character,  or  in  which  one  wanders  or 
loses  one's  way;  in  religious  use  applied  to  the 
present  world  or  life  as  contrasted  with  heaven  or 
the  future  life  (of.  6  b). 

a  13^0  Hampole  Psalter  cxivii.  4  He  forsakis  vs  noght  in 
\)\s  wildirenes.  <ri390  Chaucer  Truth  17  Here  is  non 
home,  here  nys  but  wyldernesse.  c  1480  Henryson  Trial 
of  Fox  317  The  Meir  is  Men  of  gude  conditioun.  As  Pii- 
grymes  walkand  in  this  wildernes.  1640  Brome  Antipodes  l. 
lii.  But  sure  his  mind  Is  in  a  wildemesse ;  For  there  he  sayes 
Are  Geese  that  have  two  heads  a  peece.  1664  Power  E.xp. 
Philos.  I.  5J  Thus  discursive  Argumentation  and  Rational 
probabilities  mislead  men  in  the  Wilderness  of  Enquiry. 
1678  BuNYAN  Pilgr.  1.  X  As  I  walk'd  through  the  wilderness 
of  this  world,  a  1708  T.  Ward  Ettg.  Re/.  11.  (1710)  46  All 
they  can  do's  to  bid  you  pore  On  Bibles  till  your  Eyes  are 
sore.  And  in  that  Wilderness  of  Letter  Hunt  for  your 
Faiths.  x8z3  Byron  Giaour  939  The  vacant  bosom's 
wilderness.  1868  Louisa  M.  Alcott  Little  IVomen  iv,  The 
cosy  chairs,  the  globes,  and  best  of  all,  the  wilderness  of 
books,  in  which  she  could  wander  where  she  liked. 

b.  Rhetorically  applied  to  a  place  (e.g.  a  build- 
ing or  town)  which  one  finds  '  desolate ',  or  in 
which  one  is  lonely  or  '  lost '. 

184a  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  vi,  Passing  this  wilderness  of 
an  hotel  with_ stores  about  its  base.  1848  —  Donibey  xxiii, 
So  Florence  lived  in  her  wilderness  of  a  home.  1891  Kip- 
ling Light  that  Failed  ii8  Meantime  Maisie  was  alone  in 
London. . .  And  the  packed  wilderness  was  very  full  of  danger. 

4.  A  mingled,  confused,  or  vast  assemblage  or 
collection  ^persons  or  things.  (Usually  coloured 
by  other  senses ;  in  reference  to  a  growth  of  plants, 
nearly  coinciding  with  I  b ;  in  reference  to  build- 
ings, etc.,  often  approaching  3  b.) 

1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  lli.  i.  54  Dost  thou  not  perceiue  That 
Rome  b  but  a  wildernes  of  Tigers?  x«(6  —  Merch.  V.  in, 
L  133,  I  would  not  haue  giuen  it  iox  a  wildemesse  of 
Monkies.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  vii.  xii.  598  It  was 
called  Madera,  of  the  wildemesses  of  Trees  there  growing. 
a  16x6  Beaum.  &  Fu  Bonduca  v.  i.  The  Land  thou  hast  left 
awilderncssof  wretches.  1667M1LTON/'.  L.  v. 294 "Through 
Groves  of  Myrrhe,  And  flouring  Odours,  Cassia,  Nard,  and 
Balme;  A  wilderness  of  sweeLs.  1678  E.  Howard  Ulan  of 
Neufitiarket  i.  i.  x  This  Metropolitan  Wilderness  of  Houses, 
call'd  London.  1775  Sheridan  Duenna  l  ii,  A  wilderness 
of  faults  and  follies.  x8a4  Byron  Juan  xvl  iii.  This  epic 
will  contain  A  wilderness  of  the  most  rare  conceits.  X857 
DiCKESs  Dorrit  I.  ix.  The  wilderness  of  masts  on  the  river, 
and  the  wilderness  of  steeples  on  the  shore. 

t5.  Wildness,  uncultivated  condition.  Obs. 

ri449  Pecock  Kefr.  111.  xiv.  370  The  tenementis.  .which 
the  clergie..hoIden..is  better. .kept  fro  falling  into  noujt 
and  into  wildimes,  than  if  tho  same  tenementis . .  weren  in 
the  hondis  of  grete  lordis.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  245  These 
paths  and  Bowers  doubt  not  but  our  joynt  bands  Will  keep 
from  Wilderness  with  ease. 

tb. /^.  Wildness  of  character,  licentiousness. 
Olis.  nonceuse. 

1803  Shaks.  Meas. /or  M.  in.  I.  142  For  such  a  warped 
slip  of  wildeme.sse  Nere  issu'd  from  his  blood. 

6.  attrib.     a.  ///.  (in  quot.  1670  in  sense  I  c). 

a  \^%\T>-:iKV  Arcadia  I.  xvii.  (191 2)  113  Being  one  of  that 
little  wildernesse.company.  xfrjo^l&KaKu  EngtishGardener 
Titlc-p.,  The  ordering  of  the  Garden  of  Pleasure,  with  variety 
of  Knots,  and  Wilderness-work.  1801  Fartturs  Mag.  Aug. 
M7,  14  acres  of  wilderness  land  converted  into  grass,  c  X875 
E.  Thring  in  Skriiie  Mem.  (1889)  218  The  poor  beggars  bad 
lightish  work  with  all  that  wilderness  life  before  them. 

b.  fig. ;  esp.  in  former  religious  use,  Belonging 
to  the  present  world  or  life  (cf.  3). 

i6sx  Baxter  Saints'  Rest  11.  ix.  §  x  (ed.  2)  290  If  they  had 
not  felt  their  \Vildernes-necessities,  God  should  not  have 
exercised  his  Wildernes-providences  and  mercies.  1675  T, 
Brooks  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  473  A  wildcrness-condition 
is  . .  a  condition  of  straits,  wants,  deep  distresses,  and  most 
deadly  dangers.  1679  C.  Nesse  Antichrist  208  Tainted 
both  with  Egypts  idolatry,  and  wilderness-sins.  17x9  J.  T. 
Phillips  tr.  Thirty  four  Confer.  79  The  Progress  thro' this 
wilderness- World,  towards  a  better. .  Life.  1898  Meredith 
Odes  Fr.  Hist.  i6  Her  soul  On  eddies  of  wild  water  cast,  In 
wilderness  division. 

Wild-fire,  'vrildfire  (wai  Idfai^j).    [Cf.  G. 

ifi/^^wer  lightning,  will  o'  the  wisp,  erysipelas,  etc.] 
1 1.  Furious  or  destructive  fire ;  a  conflagration 
(in  early  quots.  app.  one  caused  by  lightning :  cf. 
3  d).  Obs.  (as  a  specific  use). 

a  1x21  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)an.  1033  On  (.issum  Teare 
atywde  J>at  wildefyr,  3e  nan  mann  aror  nan  swylc  ne 
xemunde.  <:x3««  Chronicon  Srevius  an.  1047  in  Eulofium 
tiist.  {Kolh)  III.  294  Morlalitas  in  Anglia  et  ignis  aereus, 
qua!  dicirur  wildfire,  blada  combussit  in  pago  Derebia:. 
7 a  1400  Morte  Arth.  797  He  hade  weryede  the  worme  by 
wyghtncsse  of  strenghte,  Ne  ware  it  fore  the  wylde  fyre  that 
he  hyme  wyth  dcfendez.  c  1450  .9/.  Cuthiert  (Snrtces)  1870 
How  wild  fyre  was  sloken  sail  be  sene.  XS38  Bale  Codt 
Promises  III.  B  iv,  Wylde  fyre  and  brymstone  shall  lyght 
vpon  Ibem  all.  X634  S.  R.  Noi/e  Soldier  11.  i.  C  4  b,  You  to 
quench  a  wild  fire.  Cast  oyle  upon  it. 
2.  In  various  specific  uses  {wilti  often  implying 
'  natural,  not  artificially  produced ',  or  '  out  of 
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doors,  not  domestic ' :  cf.  Wild  a.  1-4).  f  a.  Tlie 
flames  of  spirituous  liquor  burning  on  some  dishes, 
as  plura-pudding,  when  served  up.  Obs.  rari~\ 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  r  371  Swiche  manere  bake  metes 
and  dissh  metes  brennynge  of  wilde  fir. 

t  b.  A  fire  kindled  ,out  of  doors  for  warmth. 
Obs.  rare~\ 

a  140a  Sir  Perc.  855  Than  wist  Percyvelle  by  thatt,  It 
servede  hym  of  somwhatt  The  wylde  fyre  that  he  gatt. 
c.   VVill-o'-the-wisp,  ignis /aluus ;  also^^. 
Also  dialectally  applied  to  other  phosphorescent  appear- 
ances ;  see  Kng.  Dial.  Diet. 

1663  G.  Wharton  Cat.  Carol.  A  3  b,  (Theyl  wonder  by 
what  Wild  fires  they  were  led  To  feed  on  Thistles  'stead  of 
wholsome  Bread.  X683  [see  2  e).  X727  P.  Walker  Life  R. 
Cameron  in  Biogr.  Presbyt.  (1827)  I.  243  Some  Willies  with 
the  Wisps,  or  Spunkies  of  Wild-lire,  seen  mostly  in  boguish 
myrish  Ground.  18x4  Scott  Ld.  of  Isles  vi.  xxii.  As  springs 
the  wild-fire  from  the  moss.  1847  Tennyson  Princess  v.  431 
Tho'  yourself  Be  dazzled  by  the  wildfire  Love  to  sloughs  That 
swallow  common  sense.  1873  C.  M.  Davies  [/north.  Land. 
(1876)  405  He  taught . .  that  intellectual  culture  without  moral 
practice  is  a  wildfire,  and  that  conscience  is  the  voice  of 

i  God.  x88s  J.  Pavn  Talk  of  Town  vii.  Led  by  wildfire  of 
this  sort  to  the  brink  of  disappointment. 

I  d.  Lightning;  esp.  sheet  lightning  without 
audible  thunder,  '  summer  lightning '. 

)       X79S  Burns  Verses  Destr.  Woods  Drumlaimg  v.  Or  was 

t  the  wil'fire  scorch'd  their  boughs  ?     18S8  I'ait  in  Encycl. 

frit.  XXIII.  330/1  What  is  called  'summer  lightning'  or 

wild-fire '  is  sometimes  a  rather  puzzling  phenomenon. 

e.  t  Volcanic  fire  (obs.);  fire-damp  in  coal-mines. 

'  «683  G.  Sinclair  Mat.  Philos.,  Misc.  oiserv.  293  In  some 
Coals,.. there  is  a  certain  Fire,.. and  I  judge,  that  from  its 
rKemblance  to  Ignis  fatuus,  which  the  Vulgar  termeth 
Wild-fire,  It  hath  the  same  name.  169a  Ray  Disc.  1.  iii. 
(1693)  12  If  such  Hills,  .may  be,  and  have  been  elevated  by 
subterraneous  Wild.fire,  Flatus  or  Earthquakes.  X883 
Gresley  Gloss.  Coal-mining,  Wild-fire,  an  old  term  used 
by  colliers  itx  fire.damp, 

3.  A  composition  of  highly  inflammable  sub- 
stances, readily  ignited  and  very  difficult  to  ex- 
tinguish, used  in  warfare,  etc. 

««97  R-  Glouc.  (Rolls)  8483  Hii  asailede  \k  toun  mid  \ra 
tour  wel  uaste,  &  wilde  fur  wil>  pich  &  grece.  13..  Coer 
eU  L.  5229  With  trepeiettes  they  slungen  alsoo, . .  And  blewe 
wylde-fyr  in  trumpes  of  gynne.  £1386  Chaucer  Wife's 
Prol.  yj-^  Tbou  liknest  wommenes  loue,.to  wilde  fyr  The 
moore  It  brenneth  the  moore  it  hath  desir.  X47x  Pol.  Poems 
(Rolls)  II.  278  At  Londone  brige  anodyr  sawte  thay  made 
agayne,  Wyth  gunpowdir  and  wildefire  and  straw  eke. 
01490  BoToNER  tttn.  (Nasmith,  1778)  270  Destruxit  per 
obcidionem  civitatem  per  passeres  cum  wyIdf>Te  ad  eorum 
caudas  ligata,  volando  ad  civitatem.  a  XS48  Hall  Chron., 
Hen.  V,  56  Some  set  skalyng  ladders  to  the  wal,  and  other 
cast  in  wylde  fyre.  1699  Malthus  Fireworks  in  Hodgkin 
Rariora  (1902)  III.  III.  16  Hand.granades,  fiery  Wheeles, 
a  Shippe  of  wilde  Fire,  and  a  Petard.  0x649  Sir  W.  MonSon 
Naval  Tracts  ill.  (1704)  344/2  Pikes  of  Wild-fire  to  slick 
burning  into  a  Ship's  side.  0x674  Milton  Hist.  Moscavia 
L  Wks.  1851  VIII.  47p  Then  out  of  Mortar-pieces  they  shoot 
Wild-fire  into  the  Air.  X74J  Wesley  Jrnl.  26  Jan.,  The 
exceeding  thick  smoke^  which  was  occasion'd  by  the  wild 
fire  and  things  of  that  kind,  continually  thrown  into  the  room. 
1783  JusTAMoND  tr.  Raynats  Hist.  Indies  (new  ed.)  I.  61 
Chymistry  was  know'D ;  and  wildfire  had  been  invented. 
X87X  Fireworks  ff  How  to  make  them  58  Port  or  Wildfires. 
Saltpetre  4  parts,  mealpowder  6  parts,  and  sulphur  3  parts. 

4.  A  name  for  erysipelas  and  various  inflam- 
matory eruptive  diseases,  esp.  those  in  which  the 
eruption  spreads  from  one  part  to  another. 

c  1000  iELFRic  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  114  Erysipila,  wilde 
fyr.  o  X4S5  tr.  Ardeme's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  40  It  quenchil> 
wele  herisiplam,  J»at  is  wilde  fire  or  few  sawage.  156s 
Turner  Herbal  n.  33  Lentilles..are  good  for. .the  wylde- 
fire  and  for  the  kybes.  x6ox  Holland  Pltny  xxiii.  Proeme 
II.  146  Shingles,  ringworms,  and  such  like  wild.fires.  16x4 
Markuam  Cheap  Husb.,  Sheep  ix.-^^  This  disease  which  is 
called  the  wildfire  is  a  very  infectious  sicknesse,  and  will 
indanger  the  whole  flocke.  i8i8-ao  E.  Thompson  tr.  Cullen's 
Nosol.  Method,  (ed.  3)  331  Herpes j  Ringworm;  Shingles: 
Wildefire.  1841  Dick  Man.  fet.  Sci.  (1862)  J75  Ery- 
sipel.is  in  sbeep  appears  in  various  slight  modifications. . . 
Wildfire.. generally  shews  itself  at  the  beginning  of  winter. 
. .  The  skin  inflames  and  rises  into  blisters.  X907  Q '  Merry. 
Garden  etc.,  Black  Joke  t.  Wounds  showing  signs  of  in- 
flammation and  threatening  to  set  up  wildfire. 

5.  fig.  or  in  fig.  allusions  (usually  from  sense  3, 
sometimes  4),  in  reference  to  a  destructive  agency, 
or  to  excited,  violent,  or  fervid  feeling  or  utterance. 

o  X300  Cursor  M.  4314  Thoru  t>ine  ei  }wsal  be  sent  A  flan, 
wit  wild  fire  al  brent,  First  to  brin  J>in  hert  wit.in.  c  X4»s 
Coy/.  Persev.  2116  in  Macro  Plays  140  Belsabub . .  Bad  me 
brenne  l>ee  with  wyld  fere.  158X  J.  Bell  Haddon's  Ansiv. 
Osor.  271  b.  What  Ihunderboltes  and  wildefire  he  [sc.  the 
Popcl  threw  out  of  his  bloudy  turrettes  agaynst  Luther's 
life.  X593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  To  Rdr.,  Neuer  more  let  him 
looke  to  quench  wilde  fire  with  milice.  x6ia  J.  Davies 
Muse's  Sacrifice  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  18/1  The  wilde.fire  of 
my  Passions  burned  me.  X646  J.  Hall  Poems  34  Admit  no 
wildfire  in  Poetick  rage,  a  1653  G.  Daniel  Idyll,  iv.  106 
Caesar. .  Is  but  a  Wild-fire  to  wast  Senate  Raggs,  And  silence 
Cato.  1^36  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  III.  539  It  was  impossible  to 
stop  the  impetuous  wildfire  of  the  army.  x?6s  Ann.  Reg., 
Char.  I  "The  wild-fire  of  applause  or  reproacn  is  let  offat  the 
authors,  in  an  undislinguishing  blaze.  1815  Scott  Betrothed 
iii,  That  which  will  but  warm  your  Flemish  hearts,  will  put 
wildfire  into  Norman  brains.  1888  Doughty  Trav.  Arabia 
Deserta  II.  148  There  is  a  wild.fire  in  my  heart  which  can. 
not  be  appeased  till  I  be  avenged. 

tb.  in  imprecations  (in  sense  3  or  4).  Obs. 

c  X  wo  Will.  Palerne  1 1 88  Ho.so  faile)>  for  fcyntyce  wild  fur 
him  for.brenne.  c  X386  Chaucer  Reeve's  T.  252  A  wilde  fyr 
vp  on  thair  bodyes  falle.  c  1407  Lydc.  Reson  *  Sens.  3802 
That  she  wolde,  in  her  entent,  In  wilde  fire  that  he  were 
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brent,  isio  Calisto  <$■  Melib.  (1536)  Bj,  That  a  wyld  fyre 
bren  the,  Celestena.  c  162a  Rowley,  etc.  Birth  0/ Merlin 
III.  vi,  Wilde-fire  and  Brimstone  eat  thee  I  CX70S  Pope 
Jan.  \  May  641  So  may  some  wildfire  on  your  bodies  fall. 
C.  Phr.  Like  ■wildfire :  with  immense  rapidity 
and  effect ;  very  swiftly  and  forcibly  ;  usually  with 
run,  spread,  etc. ;  hence  occas.  gen.  forcibly,  vigo- 
rously.    (The  commonest  current  use.) 

[1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  1523  Whose  words  like  wild  fire  burnt 
the  shining  glorie  Of  rich.built  lUion.]  1699  Dampier  Voy. 
II.  ii.  58  \Ve  set  fire  to  it  \sc.  sedgy  grass],  which  runs  like 
Wild-fire,  176a  Goldsm.  Cit.  W.  xxx,  Though  I  was  at  that 
time  rich  in  fame — for  my  book  ran  like  wild-fire — yet  I  was 
very  short  in  money.  X837  Disraeli  Venetia  1.  xvi.  The 
report . .  spread  like  wild-fire  through  the  town.  X857  Reade 
Course  of  True  Love,  Clouds  <5-  Sun.  i,  She  would .  .go . .  and 
flirt  like  wild-fire  for  a  fortnight.  x886  igth  Cent.  Dec.  883 
With  such  thoughts  running  like  wild-fire  through  her  mind. 

6.  attrib, :  in  sense  3,  as  wildfire  arrow,  ball, 
plot;  fig.  (cf.  6),  as  tvildfire  blood,  zeal;  wildfire 
rash,  a  disease  of  infants,  a  form  of  strophulus 
with  a  wandering  eruption  (cf.  4). 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  ''Wild-Fire  Arrvuis,  such  as 
are  trimmed  with  Wild-Fire.  16x4  Gorges  Lucan  vi.  222 
Shoures  of  *wildefire  balls.  x8a4  Scott  Redgauntlet  ch. 
xviii,  The  *wildfire  blood  of  Redgauntlet.  _  X64X  {.titWi 
A  *Wild-fire  Plot  found  out  in  Ireland,  shewing  how  the 
Rebels  would  have  consumed  the  City  of  Dublin  with  Wild- 
fire. x8m-7  Good  Study  Med.  (1829)  V.  566  Children., 
liable  to  the  strophulus  volaticus,  or  *wild.fire  rash.  x6ol 
Bp.  W.  Barlow  Defence  Ep.  Ded.,  A  *wilde-fire  zeale. 

Wild-fowl.  (Also  as  one  word,  or  as  two.) 
Forms :  see  Wild  a.  and  Fowl  ;  also  6  wyelfoyle. 
[Cf.  MLG.,  G.  witdvogel,  ON.  villifygli  (Sw.  vild- 
fiSgel,  early  Da.  vild/ugi).'\  A  wild  bird,  or 
(usually)  wild  birds  collectively;  chiefly  applied 
to  those  caught  for  food,  game  birds  (now  esp.  of 
the  duck  and  goose  kinds). 

a  xooo  Bi  Mattna  Wyrduin  85  (Gr.)  Sum  sceal  wildne 
fu;!;el  wloncne  atemian,  heafoc  on  honda.  X377  Langl.  P. 
PI.  B.  x.  363  Delyte  in  wyn  and  wylde  foule.  a  X417  York 
Motto.  Bk.  (Surtees)  I.  223  Pultre  wyldefoule  and  other 
vylayll.  X439  Maldon,  Essex,  Court-roll  Bundle  25.  No.  i, 
Johannes  Yutte  est  communis  foristallator  volucrum  vocat. 
Wyldefoule.  X500-20  Dunbar  Poettts  xxxix.  19  Vennesoun, 
wyld  fowill,  wyne  and  spyce.  x53»-3  Durham  Househ.  Bk. 
(Surtees)  215  Et  de  magistro  de  Fayrne  6  dd.  wyelfoyle  et  4 
puffyngs.  x6ox  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  iv.  ii.  55  What  is  the 
opinion  of  Pythagoras  concerning  Wildefowle?  X784  Cow. 
per  Task  IV.  612  Whoso  seeks  an  audit  here  Propitious, 

gays  his  tribute,  game  or  fish.  Wild-fowl  or  ven'son.    X817 
COTT  Haroldv.  xvi,  As  the  scared  wild.fowl  scream  and  fly. 
b.   Humorously  misapplied  in  the  first  quot.  to 
a  wild  beast;  hence  allusively ;  a.\so  fig.  of  persons. 

X590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  III.  i.  33  There  is  not  a  more  feare- 
full  wilde  foule  then  your  Lyon  liuing.  x6xo  B.  Jonson 
Alch.  v.  iiij  What's  your  med'cine,  Todrawso  manyseueraU 
sorts  of  wild-fowie?  X905  Titttes  Lit.  Suppl.  3  Feb.  38/x 
One  has  to  drag  in  fundamental  principles  of  art  and  other 
fearful  wildfowL 
C.  attrib. 

X815  Hood  To  Mrs.  Fry  x.  To  tame  the  wild-fowl-ways 
of  Jenny  Diver  !  X870  N.  F.  Hele  Aldebtirgh  ii.  8  Very 
few  wild.fowl  shooters  frequent  this  part  of  the  river.  x886 
C.  E.  Pascoe  Lond.  of  To-day  xli.  (ed.  3)  360  Wild  fowl  guns. 

Hence  Wild-fowler,  a  sportsman  who  shoots 
or  catches  wild-fowl ;  Wild-fowllnff,  the  pursuit 
or  capture  of  wild-fowl. 

X859  FoLKARD  (title)  The  Wild-FowIer :  a  Treatise  on 
Ancient  and  Modern  Wild-Fowling.  1874  J.  W.  Long 
Atner.  Wild-fowl  xv.  193  In  no  other  branch  of'^wild-fowling 
is  a  breech'loader  of  more  advantage  than  in  teal-shooting. 

Wild  goose.  (Also  with  hyphen.)  Forms  : 
see  Wild  a.  and  Goose  ;  also  7  wilgosse.  [Cf. 
(M)HG.  ivildgans,  Sw.  vililgas.  Da.  vildgaas."] 

1.  Any  wild  bird  of  the  goose  kind ;  an  undo- 
mesticated  goose;  in  Britain  usually  the  greylag 
{Anser  ferus  or  cinereus),  in  N.  America  the 
Canada  goose  {Bernicla  canadensis). 

c  X050  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  364/1  Cente,  wilde  gos.  c  X3J5 
Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  165  Jo  voy  la  une 
owe  ross^e  [gloss  &  wilde-gos].  _  <:x44o  Lvdg.  Hors,  Shepe 
ff  G.  171  Whan  wilde  gees  hihe  in  the  ayer  vp  fleen.  XSX3 
Bradshaw  St.  Werbutge  1.  2610  A  great  multytude  somtyme 
of  wylde  gees,  Comunely  called  Gauntes.  XS97  Shaks. 
2  Hen.  IV,  v.  i.  79  They  flocke  together  in  consent,  like  so 
many  Wilde-Geese.  x6oo — A.  K.  Z..  11.  vii.  86  If  he  be  free. 
Why  then  my  taxing  like  a  wild-goose  flies  Vnclaim'd  of  any 
man.  X75J  Hill  Hist.  Anittt.  421  We  have  the  wild  goose 
flying  over  our  heads,  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  in  vast 
flocks.  X845  Whittier  Lumbermen  ii.  O'er  us,  to  the 
southland  beading,  Screams  the  gray  wild-goose. 

2.  fig.  a.  Used  of  or  in  reference  to  a  flighty 
or  foolish  person  :  cf.  GoosK  sb.  i  f.  b.  Eng. 
Hist,  {pi.)  A  nickname  for  the  Irish  Jacobites 
who  went  over  to  the  Continent  on  the  abdication 
of  James  H  and  later. 

x59>(seeWiLDG00SECHASE2].  X843M.I.  Barry  in  5/*/ri/ 
of  the  Nation  (Dublin  1845)  230  The  wild  geese— the  wild 

feese, — 'tis  long  since  they  flew.  O'er  the  billowy  ocean's 
right  bosom  of  blue,  it^i/bid.  231  note,  The  recruits  for  the 
Irish  Brigade . .  were  entered  on  the  ship's  books  as  '  wild 
geese '.  1845  M.  O'Conor  Milit.  Hist.  Insh  Nation  367  note, 
Clare,  it  may  be  added,  was  a  great  recruiting  county  for 
the  Brigade.  On  its  stern  coast  the  French  used  to  land 
smuggled  claret,  brandy,  &c.[  and  take  away  wool,  and, 
what  was  more  precious,  '  Wild  Geese,*  for  such  was  the 
name  usually  given  to  the  recruits  for  '  The  bold  Brigade. 
187a  Tennyson  Gareth  \  Lynette  36  Thou  art  but  a  wild- 

foose  to  question  it.  x88x  Froude  Eng.  in  Irel.  11.  iii.  1. 405 
n  x7i5..Tens  of  thousands  of  young  Irishmen  were  in  the 
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French  service,  and  thousands  more  were  continually  re- 
cruited under  the  name  of  WildiGeese.  190*  in  Emily  Law- 
less  ll-'itJk  IMt  IViUGetse  Pref.  p.  viii,  The  '  Wild  Geese '  was 
the  name  given.. to  the  exiles  who,  like  the  wild  birds.. 
migrated  to  the  Continent  before  and  after  the  Battle  of 
Aughrim,  and  the  Surrender  of  Limerick  in  i6gi. 

3.  attrib.  a.  [after  Wild  goose  chase  3,  as 
apprehended  in  later  tise.]  Wild,  fantastic,  very 
f(K>lish  or  risky. 

X770  Cumberland  iyest  /ndiax  11.  xi,  To  fit  him_  out  upon 
some  wild-goose  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  1781 
CowrER  Anti-Tfuiy/hthora  53  She  tutor'd  some  in  Daeda- 
lus's  art.  And  promis'd  they  would  act  his  wildgoose  part 
1833  T.  Hook  Parsons  Dau,  in.  vi,  'All  mad,  wild.goose 
nonsense,'  said  MacGopus.  1841  Dickens  Barn.  Rttdge 
iv,  Hell.. have  gone  away  upon  some  wild-goose  errand, 
seeking  his  fortune. 

b.  Wild-goose  plum,  rye,  names  for  N.  Ameri- 
can varieties  of  those  plants  raised  from  seeds 
fonnd  in  the  crops  of  wild  geese  ;  wild-goose 
race  =  next. 

1009  Month  Dec.  599  A  well-known  American  plum  is 
called  the  * *wild.goose 'plum,  because  a  plum-stone  from 
which  the  whole  race  has  been  raised  was  found  in  the 
stomach  of  such  a  bird.  1594  Willobie  Avisa  (1880)  83  As 
weary  of  this  'wild-goose  race  Thai  led  askance,  I  know  not 
where.  1634  Gataker  Trattsufist.  145  As  one  running  the 
wild  goose  race,  he  windeth  backe  to  a  passage  in  the  former 
argument.  1884  Lisbon  (Dakota)  Star  15  Aug.,  The  intro- 
duction of  *wild  goose  rye  into  Dakota. 

Wild  tfoose  cliase. 

+ 1.  A  kind  of  horse-race  or  sport  in  which  the 
second  or  any  succeeding  horse  had  to  follow 
accurately  the  coarse  of  the  leader  (at  a  definite 
interval),  like  a  flight  of  wild  geese.  Obs. 

dssa :  see  2.)  i6oa  Breton  Mother's  Blessing  Wks. 
(Grosart)  L  6/2  Esteeme  a  horse,  according  to  his  pace,  But 
loose  no  wagers  on  a  wilde  goose  chase.  1604  H.  Spurway 
in  Trer-elyan  Papers  '(Camden)  60  The  King  hath  beene 
latelye  at  Royston,  at  a  wilgosse  chase.  1621  Burton  Amtt, 
Mel.  II.  iL  IV.  342  Horse-races,  wilde-goose  chases,  which  are 
the  disports  of  greater  men.  168s  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreal., 
Huuting.k^rse  vii.  (1697)  65, 

2.  fig.  An  erratic  course  taken  or  led  by  one 
person  (or  thing)  and  followed  (or  that  may  be 
followed)  by  another  (or  taken  by  a  person  in 
following  his  own  inclinations  or  impulses)  ;  in 
later  use  (the  origin  being  forgotten)  apprehended 
as  '  a  pursuit  of  something  as  unlikely  to  be  caught 
as  the  wild  goose'  (J.);  a  foolish,  fruitless,  or 
hopeless  quest. 

159a  Shaks.  Rom.  >,  Jul.  II.  iv.  75  Nay,  if  our  wits  run 
the  Wild-Goose  chase,  I  a-n  done ;  For  thou  hast  more  of 
the  Wild-Goose  in  one  of  thy  wits,  then  I  am  sure  I  haue  in 
my  whole  fiue.  1613-4  Middleton  &  Rowley  Sp,  Gipsy  1. 
V,  I  have  had  a  fine  fegary.  The  rarest  wildgoose  chase  I  1646 
G.  Daniel  Poems,  An  Addresse  48  We  pursue  A  Wild- 
goose-Cha.se,  to  what  none  ever  knew.  1636  R.  Fletcher 
tr.  Martial  202  No  hints  of  truth  on  foot?  no  sparks  of 
grace?  No  late  sprung  light?  to  dance  the  wild-goose 
chase?  i6«a  in  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.  (1920)  Apr.  257  If  you 
cannot  reason  him  to  what  may  bee  for  his  good.. let  him 
goe  the  wild  goosechase.  1673  Ess.  Educ.  Centtcmotn.  37 
If  we  should  dance  that  wild-Goose-chase  usually  led,  it 
would  require  longer  time.  17S4  H.  Walpole  Let.  to 
Bentley  20  Nov.,  Don't  let  me  thinlc,  that  if  you  return,  you 
will  set  out  upon  every  wild-goose  chase,  sticking  to  nothing. 
1876  F.  E.  Trollope  Charming  Fellow  xii,  His  journey  to 
London  on  such  slender  encouragement  is  a  wild-goose 


chase  !    1885  '  Mrs.  Alexander  '^<  Bay  vii, '  I  see  you  have 

found  nothing,'  exclaimed  I^dy  Gethin...'' -   ■  ''^ 

goose  chase,'  he  replied  with  a  weary  look, 


tWildgfrave.  Obs.  [ad.  G.  wildgraf  iy^nO,. 
wiltgrdve) :  see  Wild  a.  and  Grave  sb.*]  In  Ger- 
many, formerly  the  chief  magistrate  of  an  unculti- 
vated or  forest  region  ;  spec,  the  title  of  a  hereditary 
race  of  rulers  in  parts  of  the  Rhineland  (cf.  Rhine- 
grave,  Waldgeave).  So  WUdgravess  (tr.  G. 
wiUgrSfin). 

i7«a  tr.  BiisMng's  Syst.  Geog.  V.  504  Juliana,. .Wild- 
gravess  and  Rhinegravess  of  Grumbach.  1796  Scott  Wild 
Huntsman  i.  The  Wildgrave  winds  his  bugle  horn.  179)8 
tt.  Burger's  Wild  Hiintsm.  2  Shrill  sounds  the  haughty 
Wildgrave's  horn. 

t  Wildhede.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Wild  a.  ^  -hede, 
-HEAD.]    Wildness  of  character  or  conduct. 

i4Ji-a  Hoccleve  Min.  Poems  xxi.  52  That  for  myne 
honore  showlde  I  by  no  weye  Any  thinge  mynge  or  towche 
of  my  wildhede. 

Wilding  (wsildiij),  sb.  and  a.  Forms:  6  wyld- 
yng,  -ynge,  -ing(e,  wlldlDge,  7  wilden,  6- 
■wilding.     [f.  Wild  a.  +  -ing  3.]     A.  sb. 

The  meaning  in  the  following  quot.  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained : — 

i»96  Ace.  Exch.  K.  R.  5/20  m.  i  (P.R.O.)  In  .ij.  petris  de 
Buire emptis . . et  quatuor petrisde  Wyldyng  emptis de  vxore 
Andree  Skaket. 

1.  A  wild  apple  or  apple-tree ;  a  crab-apple  or 
crab-tree. 

^i?**?  ^"It  Herbal  cclxxxiii.  (1529)  Q  ij,  De  macianis  pomis. 
Wood  crabbes,  or  wyldynges.  1530  Palscr.  2S0/1  Wyldyng 
a  sower  apple,  pomme  de  l>0}s.  1611  T.  Granger  Expos. 
Eccles.  XII.  13.  342  The  wilding  maketh  a  fairer  shew  then 
many  a  good  apple,  but  by  the  taste.  1651  R.  Child  in 
Harlhbs  Legacy  (1655)  i6,  I  never  saw  ..  any  Apples  or 
Pears  thnve  in  an  Hedge,  unless  Crab,  or  a  Wilden,  or  some 
Sweeting  of  little  worth.  1697  Drvden  Virg.  Past.  in.  107 
Ten  ruddy  Wildings  in  the  Wood  I  found.  1776  Holton  in 
A.  Young  roar/nr/.  (1780)11. 202  Do  not  press  wildings  till 
Candlemas.  1786  Abercrombie  .4rr.  in  Gard.  Assist,  p.  xi, 
Apples  valued  principally  for  Cyder.    Royal  wilding.     1841 
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Loudon  SulmrbaH  Hort.  535  Wildings  or  seedling  apple 
stocks. 

2.  gen.  A  wild  plant,  flower,  or  fruit. 

1577  B.  GooGE  Heresback's  Hush.  it.  (1586)  73  b,  The  Fil- 
bert will  onely  be  grafFed  in  the  Wilding.  1586  Warner 
Aib.  Eng.  IV.  XX.  (t6i2)  95  Wilding.^  or  the  Season.i-fruit  he 
did  in  scrip  bestow.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  hi.  vii.  17  Oft  from 
the  forrest  wildings  he  did  bring,  a  1700  Sedlkv  41't  Bk. 
Virg.  Georg.  Wks.  1778  I.  33  Among  the  wildings.. they  [sc. 
beesjfeed.  x'j^iV/.Gxi.viu  Forest  Scenery  ll.yj  Thewildings 
of  the  forest.  1813  Scott  Rokeby  11.  ix,  Nor  wilding  green, 
nor  woodland  flower,  Arose  within  its  baleful  bower.  i8a6 
Campbell  Field  Flowers  i,  Ye  field  flowers  !.. wildings  of 
Nature,  I  doat  upon  you.  1840  Cottagers  Man,  14  in  LiBr, 
Use/.  Kno7vl.y  Huso.  Ill,  The  principle  is  to  form  the 
hedge  of  a  double  row  of  wildings.  1884  Browning  Feris/t' 
tak,  Mihrab  Shah  74  The  wilding,., Rufiled  outside  at 
pleasure  of  the  blast.  1893  C  E.  Norton  Dante's  Paradise 
xxvii.  178  Weil  blossoms  the  will  in  men,  but  the  continual 
rain  converts  the  true  plums  into  wildings. 

3.  A  wild  animal,  rare. 

1897  Advance  (Chicago)  23  Sept.  409/3  Not  a  specimen  of 
these  wildings  \sc,  deer,  turkey,  and  otter]  can  be  seen  now. 

4.  fig,    (applied  to  a  person  or  thing). 

i6ai  T,  Granger  Expos.  Eccles.  vii.  7.  165  These  are 
Sathans  wildings,  whom  he  hath  blinded,  and  so  rideth 
them  at  his  pleasure.  1866  Lawrence  Sans  Merci  xiv,  He 
made  professional  acquaintance  with  two  or  three  wildings 
of  gentle  birth.  1881  Stevenson  Virg.  Puerisgue  6  The 
air  of  the  fireside  withers  out  all  the  fine  wildings  of  the 
husband's  heart.  1906  Atkemeuvt  2p  Dec.  822/1  He  was 
swayed  by  the  wildings  of  his  imagination  and  his  affections. 
1908  Edith  Wharton  Hermit  i,  iii.  17  You  are  not  a 
heathen  wilding,  but  a  child  of  Christ. 
B.  attrib,  or  adj, 

1.  Applied  to  a  crab-apple  or  crab-tree :  cf.  A.  i. 
1^38  Elyot,  Arbutus,  a  wyldyng  tree,    isga  Huloet, 

Wildinge  aple,  or  crabbe,  arbutum.  1575  A.  F.  Virg. 
Bucol.  in.  9,  From  a  wylding  tree,  Ten  Apples  rype  I  sent. 
163a  Brohe  Crt.  Beggar  11.  i,  He  lookes  so  like  a  wilding 
crab,  good  neither  for  drink  nor  sauce.  1650  [W.  Howe] 
Pkytol.  Brit.  73  Crab-tree,  or  Wilden-tree.  ifi6s  Lovell 
Herball  (ed.  2)  469. 

2.  a.  Of  a  plant  (or  its  flower  or  fruit):  Growing 
wild  :  =  Wild  a.  2.     Chiefly /^j^A 

1697  Drvden  Vitg,  Georg.  iv.  269  Wilding  Blooms.  x8io 
Scott  La^y  of  L.  iv.  i,  O  wilding  rose.  1824  Loudon 
Green-house  Comp.  i.  227  Grafted  on  the  crab  and  wilding 
pear.  1827  Clare  Sheph.  Cat.  84  Wilding  fiuit  that  shines 
upon  the  trees.  1895  Cbocicett  Bog-Myrtle  f^  Peat  v.  iv, 
Lo  the  wilding  treasure  Glows . .  in  my  sweetheart's  gardens. 

b.  Of  an  animal :  —  Wild  a,  i.  poet,  rare. 
1856  Buy K^T  Gladness 0/ Nature  ii,  The  wilding  bee  hums 
merrily  by. 

3.  Jig,  Developed  without  culture  or  training, 
like  a  wild  plant;  natural,  native. 

1884  SvMONDS  JAa^j.  Predec.  vii.  {1900)  199  It  was  too 
late  now  for  critics . .  to  resist  that  growth  of  wilding  art 

Wildish.  (wai-ldij),  a.  [f.  Wild  a.  +  -ishI.] 
Somewhat  wild  ;  inclining  to  wildness. 

1714  I.ond.  Gaz.  No.  5218/3  A  Young  M.in  about  23  Years 
of  Age,.,  a  wildish  Look.  1740  RrcHARDsoN  Pamela  (1824) 
I.  i.  j8  He  was  once  thought  to  be  wildish ;  but  he  is  now 
the  best  of  gentlemen,  I  think.  1796  Plain  Sense  (ed.  2) 
III.  102  A  wildish  heath,  which  was  skirted  by  a  thick 
wood.  1803  Wordsw.  Stepping  Westward  2  'Twould  be  a 
ivildish  destiny  If  we,  who  thus  together  roam  In  a  strange 
Land,  and  far  from  home.  Were  in  this  place  tlie  guests  of 
Chance.  1858  Carlvle  Fredk.  Gt.  viii.  v.  (1872)  III.  39 
Prince  answers  as  wildish  young  fellows  will,  quizzing  my 
grave  self,  1888  'R.  Boldrewood  '  .ff t7^^(r?;y  under  Arftis 
vii.  She  could  frighten  a  wildish  cow. 

Wildling  (wai-ldliq).  [f.  Wild  a,  +  -ling  l  i. 
Cf.  Du.  tuildeling^  G.  wildiing.'] 

1.  A  wild  plant  or  flower;  =  Wilding  A.  a. 
1840  F.  D.  Bennett  IVhaling  Voy.  I.  ^45  The  turmeric, 

heua, . .  considered  too  valuable . .  to  remam  a  wildling.  xSiSi 
S.  Thomson  Wild  Fl.  iii.  (ed.  4)  153  His  dried  garden  of 
wildlings.  1907  Daily  Chron.  10  July  3/3  Notes  as  to  the 
growing  of  woodland  and  hedgerow  '  wildlings  '  in  a  garden. 

2.  A  wild  creature  or  animal :  ==  Wilding  A.  3. 
1884  St.  yatnes's  Gaz,  4  Apr.  6/1,  I  am  one  of  her  \sc. 

nature's]  *  wildlings '.  [Cf.  Wilding  A.  2,  quot.  1826.]  1907 
J.  H.  Crawford  From  Fox's  Earth  i.  13  The  wildling  of 
the  breezy  heights  is  quite  as  interesting  as  the  wildling  of 
the  cool  water. 

Wildly  (wai-ldli),  aiv,  p.  Wild  <af.  +  -ly2.] 
In  a  wild  manner,  in  various  senses, 

f  1.  Without  order,  irregularly;  in  disorder  or 
confusion;  at  random, 'anyhow';  aimlessly,  heed- 
lessly.  Obs,  exc.  as  implied  in  other  senses. 

c  1369  Chaucer  Dcthe  Blaunche  875  Were  she  neuer  so 
glad,  Hyr  lokynge  was  nat  foly  sprad  Ne  wildely,  thogh 
that  she  pleyde.  1450  Paston  Lett.  I.  159  How  the  cuntie 
of  N.  and  S.  [=  Norfolk  and  Suffolk]  stonde  right  wildely, 
wilhowt  a  mene  maybe  that  justice  be  hadde.  a  1548  Hall 
Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  ^6  The  kynge  lyke  a  louynge  broother 
woulde  not  sende  hys  syster  wyldely  withoute  a  dowar 
assured.  1595  Shaks.  John  iv.  ii.  128  How  wildely  then 
walkes  my  Estate  in  France?  i6n  —  Wint.  T.  iv,  iv.  550 
As  th'vnthought-on  accident  is  guiltie  To  what  we  wildely 
do,  so  we  professe  Our  selues  to  be  the  slaues  of  chance. 
rt  1633  G.  Herbert  Country  Parson  xxii.  (1652)  92  The 
Questions  must  be  propounded  loosely  and  wildely,  and  then 
the  Answerer  will  discover  what  hee  is.  1638  Junius  Paint. 
Ancients  igi  There  is  more  copiousness  in  things  wildely 
scattered,  than  in  things  well  and  orderly  digested,  [ij^i- 
46  Thomson  Sum>ner  80  The  wildly-devious  morning-walk. 
x8o8  Scott  Mann.  vi.  Introd.  19  Wildly-loose  their  red  locks 
fly.  x8ao  Caroline  A.  Southey  Ellen  FitzarthurBo  Fancy's 
wildly-roving  eye.  1848  Dickbns  Dombey  vi,  A  hundred 
thousand  shapes  and  substances  of  incompleteness,  wildly 
mingled  out  of  their  places.) 

2.  Without  restraint  (in  various  shades  of  mean- 
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ing),  a.  Beyond  limits  of  reason  ;  extravagantly, 
fantastically ;  distractedly,  as  if  out  of  one*s  wits. 

1 1449  Pecock  Repr.  i.  xiii.  72  A  greet  licence  han  writers 
and  spekers.. forte  write  and  speke  more  wijldeli  than  thei 
schulden  be  suffrid  forto  write  and  speke.  1593  Shaks. 
Lucr.  1150  As  the  poore  frighted  Deare  that  stands  at  gaze, 
Wildly  determining  which  way  to  flie.  1598  —  Merry  W. 
III.  iii.  94  Sweating,  and  blowing,  and  looking  wildely.  1675 
M.  Clifford  Hum.  Reason  68  This  opinion  is  so  wildly 
uncharitable,  that  it  strikes  out  ten  thousand  Millions  out 
of  the  book  of  Life,  for  each  single  Name  that  it  leaves  in 
It.  1697  Drvden  Virg.  Past.  viii.  22  Damon  ..  wildly 
starmg  upwards,  thus  inveigh'd  Against  the  conscious  Gods. 
X7a6  bwiFT  Gulliver  11.  viii.  Some  of  them,  upon  hearing  me 
talk  so  wildly,  thought  I  was  mad.  180a  Maria  Edgeworth 
Moral  T.J  Forester  xii,  Enthusiasm  frequently ..  injures 
those  whom  it  wildly  attempts  to  serve.  18x6  Byron  Ch, 
^rt;-.  111.  VII,  Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly  :~I  ha7.'e  thought 
Too  long  and  darklj',  till  my  brain  became.. A  whirling 
gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
X.  II.  663  How  many  times  should  we  have  rushed  wildly 
from  extreme  to  extreme  !_  1913  Daily  Graphic  26  Mar.  9/1 
'The  Great  Adventure '..is  wiidly  extravagant  and  yet  it  is 
very  simple  and  human. 

b.  Without  moral  restraint;  dissolutely,  licen- 
tiously ;  in  freedom  from  control,  at  one's  own  will. 

1561  tr.  Calvin^s  Four  Serm.  iii.  I  vij,  Thei  might  haue 
lined  in  other  places  wildly  &  wantonly.  1611  Shaks. 
Wint.  7\  V.  i.  129  That  I  should.. speake  of  something 
wildly  By  vs  perform'd  before.  1653  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.) 
Cert.  Trav.  Uncert.  Journey  8  Some  few  do  travell  in  the 
wayes  Divine,  Some  wander  wildly  with  the  Muses  nine. 
1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  Ii,  That  M.  Valancourt 
had  comported  himself  wildly  at  Paris,  and  had  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

o.  With  unrestrained  or  violent  movement,  feel- 
ing, or  utterance;  vehemently;  excitedly;  *  fran- 
tically', Mike  mad', 

1592  Shaks.  Ven.  ^  Ad.  874  Some  [bushes]  twin*d  about 
her  thigh  to  make  her  stay.  She  wildly  breaketh  from  their 
strict  imbrace.  ^599  Sandys  Europae  Spec.  (1632)  187  Those 
septentrionall  inundations,,  .have,  .wildly  deluviated  over 
all  the  South.  1656  Cowley  Pindar.  Odes,  Nememan  Ode 
Pindar  vii,  Some  wildly  fled  About  the  room,  some  into 
corners  crept.  X754  Gray  Pleasure  29  Their  raptures  now 
that  wildly  flow.  1781  Cowper  Hope  517  The  wretch,  who 
once  sang  wildly,  danc'd  and  laugh  d, . .  fs  sober,  meek,  be- 
nevolent. _  i8a8  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxvii,  A  shout.. ter- 
minating  in  a  cadence  so  wildly  prolonged,  that. .the  deer 
started  from  their  glens.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xii. 
III.  173  The  villagers  danced  wildly  to  the  music,  i860 
TvNDALL  Glac.  1.  xxvii.  212  The  flakes  sped  wildly  in  their 
oblique  course.  X909  Stacpoole  Pools  0/  Silence  xix,  The 
whole,  .herd  [of  elephants]  wheeled,  trumpeted  wildly. 

3.  a.  Without  cultivation,  naturally,  like  a  wild 
plant,  rare, 

^  i6xx  Shaks.  Cytnb.  iv.  ii.  180  Valour  That  wildely  growes 
in  them,  but  yeelds  a  crop  As  if  it  had  beene  sow'd.  X653 
H.  More  Antid.  Ath.  11.  vii.  §5  That  which  grows  wildly 
of  it  self  is  worth  nothing. 

b.  Without  the  refinement  or  orderliness  of 
culture  or  training ;  rudely,  roughly,  savagely. 
Also  (now  esp.^  in  good  sense :  In  a  free,  natural, 
or  unconventional  style ;  with  the  romantic  aspect 
of  uncultivated  country. 

1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  88  When  he  demean'd  him- 
selfe,  rough,  rude,  and  wildly.  1599  -~  Hen.  K,  v.  ii.  43  Her 
Hedges..,  Like  Prisoners  wildly  ouer-growne  with  hayre, 
Put  forth  disorder'd  Twigs.  1730-46  Thomson  Autumn 
1225  The  toil-strung  youth,  By  the  quick  sense  of  music 
taught  alone.  Leaps  wildly  graceful  m  the  lively  dance, 
X789  G.  White  Selbome,  Invitation  3  The  mountain  ground, 
Wildly  majestic.  1799  J.  Robertson  Agric.  Perth  483  The 
wildly  \vooded  banks  of  the  Ardoch.  184a  Borrow  Bible  in 
Spain  vii.  44  Here  the  view  became  wildly  interesting. 

wild  man.  (Also  formerly  with  hyphen,  or  as 
one  word.)  [Cf,  Du.  wiide mann  cannibal,G.  ivilde- 
mann,  wildmann^  wilder  niann,  ON,  viiiumaHr.'] 

1.  A  man  who  is  wild,  in  various  senses  of  the 
adj.  a.  A  man  of  savage,  fierce,  uncultured,  or 
unruly  nature  or  character  (cf.  Wild  a.  6,  7). 

c  1290  .9.  Eng.  Leg.  47/17  W^ylde  Men  ne  louede  he  nou5t, 
Jjat  rechelese  weren  of  pou5te.  X3,.  R.  Glouc.  Chron. 
(Rolls)  App_.  H.  136  A  wuilde  men  \rcad  man]  fol  bolde  JJe 
king  sende  in  to  J?e  court  to  I»e  heiae  men  of  J>e  londe.  C137S 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  x.  {Mathou)  402  Pare-for  be  je  of  stedlast 
wil,  pocht  wyld  men  wil  50V  do  II.  1513  St.  Papers  Hen, 
VIII  No._4ioi.  If.  5  (P.R.O.)  A  Seler  and  a  tester  of  Redsay 
and  therein  a  wilde  man  Ryding  on  a  horse.  1630  [see 
Wild  a.  12].  a  1639  Whateley  Prototypes  u  xvi.  (1640) 
161  A  wild  man  lives  as  he  lists  himselfe. 

b.  (Wild  a.  5,)  A  man  of  an  uncivilized  race  or 
tribe ;  a  savage,  or  one  reverted  to  a  savage  state. 

X3..  Cursor  M.  3081  (Gcitt.)  [Ishmael]  wonid  har  as  a  wild 
man,  In  |>at  desert  h^t  bight  pharan.  1530  in  Ancestor 
(1904)  Oct.  181  Wolton  beryth  to  his  crest  a  woodwousa  wylld 
man  in  his  kynde  vert  X568  Hacket  tr.  Thevet's  Nexv/ound 
World  xxiv.  31  b,  We  were  well  received  of  the  Indians  or 
wilde  men  of  the  Countrey.  1575  In  Brydges^rrV.  BibUogr, 
(1810)  I.  541  To  make  waye  in  the  slreetes,  there  are  cer- 
layne  men  apparelled  lyke  devells,  and  wylde  men,  with 
skybbs  and  certayne  beadells.  1611  W.  Adams  Let.  in 
Rundall  Mem.  Japan  (Hakl.  Soc.)  37  Eight  of  our  men., 
ranne  from  vs  with  the  pinnesse,  and  (.-is  we  suppose)  were 
eaten  of  the  wild  men.  1767  Ann.  Reg.^  Chron.  47/1  Peter 
the  wild  man,  who  was  taken  in  the  Hartz  Forest  in  Hanover. 
1825  _J,  Neal  Pro.  Jonathan  II.  2  The  wild  man  of  North 
America  is  exceedingly  unlike  the  wild  man  of  every  other 
country. 

c.  //.  The  extremists  of  a  political  party,  a 
profession,  etc. 

X9»3  ^efkly  Dispatch  13  May  2  The  wild  men  pin  their 
faith  to  the  Capital  Levy  as  a  vote-catcher.  1923  Daily 
Mail  23  July  14  All  the  'wild  men  '  of  European  music, 
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such  as  SchOnberg,  Bartok,  Prokoviev,  Stravinsky,  Alois 
Haba...  Milhaud,  and  Poulenc. 

2.  (Wild  a.  i.)  A  name  for  the  orang-outang  : 
also  ivi7d  man  of  the  woods  (see  Wood  5^.). 

[1769  E.  Bancroft  Guiana  131  These  animals  \sc.  Orang- 
Outang],  in  all  the  different  languages  of  the  natives,  are 
called  by  names  signifying  a  Wild  Man.]  1791  Smkllie  tr. 
Buffon's  Nat.  Hist.  VIII.  97  As  there  is  a  greater  similarity 
between  this  animal  and  man  than  between  those  creatures 
which  resemble  him  most,  as  the  Barbary  ape  (etc.],  the 
Indians  are  to  be  excused  for  associating  him  with  the 
human  species,  under  the  denomination  of  orang-otttatigt 
or  wild  man.  1881  J.  Hattom  Neiv  Ceylon  iii.  73  The 
Bomean  '  wild  man  '  is  quite  harmless. 

Wilduess  (wai'ldnes).  Forms :  see  Wild  «. 
[f.  Wild  a.  +  -ness.  Cf.  MHG.  wiUnissCy  G. 
wiidnis.'\  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  wild, 
in  various  senses. 

1.  a.  Undomesticated  state  (of  an  animal)  ;  the 
untamed  disposition  characteristic  of  such  state ; 
fierceness,  savageness,  ferocity;  also,  shyness. 

c  1440  Protnp.  Parv.  528  Wyldnesse,  indomitas,  ferO' 
citas.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xt.  (Percy  Soc.)  40  Myly- 
zyus.  .Dyd  fyrst  attame  and  breke  the  wyldenes  Of  the  riall 
stedes.  1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  980  Aaid  let  milde  women  to 
him  loose  their  mildnesse,  Wilder  to  him  then  Tygers  in 
their  wildnesse.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot, 
(S.T.S.)  I.  31  Lyke  wyldc  hartes, . . throuch  a  certane  wyld- 
nes  of  nature,  flie  the.  .syght  of  man.  161 1  [see  Beauty  8]. 
17^4  GoLDSM.  Nat,  Hist.  V.  125  His  necessities,  and  the 
pnvation  of  light,  make  him  lose  all  idea  of  liberty,  and 
bring  down  his  natural  wildness.  1859  Darwim  OHg.  Spec. 
viL  313  The  greater  wildness  of  all  our  large  birds  than  of 
our  small  birds. 

b.  Uncultivated  state  (of  a  plant). 

1599  Shaks.  Hen,  K,  v.  ii.  55  Our  Vineyards,  Fallowes, 
Meades,  and  Hedges,  Defectiue  in  thetr  natures,  grow  to 
wildnesse.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  it.  73  These  [trees]., 
change  their  salvage  Mind :  Their  Wildness  lose.  x8^ 
Kath.  Tynan  in  Speaker  3  Sept,  390/1  The  roses  . .  will 
deteriorate  year  after  year,  returning  gradually  to  wildness. 

2.  Uncultivated  state  (of  a  place  or  region)  ;  the 
character  or  aspect  of  such  a  place  or  its  scenery. 
Also  concr.  a  wild  place,  a  wilderness  (now  rare 
or  obs.\ 

c  1374  Chaucer  Former  Age  34  Thyse  tyrauntz  put  hem 
gladly  nal  in  pres  No  places  wyldnesse  ne  no  busshes  for  to 
Wynne,  a  1513  Fabvan  Chron.  clxxxv.  (1516)  oivb/a  Nat 
ferre  from  warwyke  in  a  wyldenesse  [later  edd.  wylder- 
nes(sej.  1615  W,  Lawson  Country  Housew.  Garden  (1626) 
3  The  wildnesse  of  the  earth  and  weeds,  .is  killed  by  frosts 
and  drought.  x6as  Bacon  £ss..  Gardens  (Arb.)  562  The 
Heath..  1  wish.. to  be  framed,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  a 
Naturall  wildnesse.  1709  Prior  Henry  ^  Emma  420  The 
Wildness  of  the  Wood.  x8oi  Coxe  Tour  in  Monmouthshire 
1.  67  The  scenery.. is  a  pleasing  intermixture  of  wildness 
and  cultivation.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xvii,  All  the  wildness 
of  Salvator  here,  and  there  the  fairy  scenes  of  Claude.  x83a 
R.  &  J.  Lander  Exped.  Niger  I.  xL  78  The  gloomy  fast- 
nesses and  wildnesses  of  nature. 

3.  Uncivilized  or  uncultured  state  or  character 
(of  persons);  savagery,  barbarity;  +  rudeness, 
roughness  of  manners  {obs,^, 

1639  N.  N.  tr.  Du  Bosg's  Compi.  Wotnan  i.  6a  The  wild. 
ncsse  of  the  one,  prevailes  more  then  the  faire  perswasion  of 
the  other.  x68o  OrwAV  Orphan  x.  iv.  I'd  rather. .grow 
wrinckled  and  dcform'd  As  wildness  and  most  rude  neglect 
could  make  me.  1860  Tozer  HigM.  Turkey  II.  174  The 
wildness  of  the  tribes  by  which  it  was  inhabited.  1871  Burr 
Ad  Fidem  iv.  63  There  is  a  native  wildness  in  every  man. 

4.  Unrestrained  condition  or  quality ;  want  of, 
resistance  to,  or  freedom  from  restraint  or  control 
(with  various  shades  of  meaning),  a.  Disposition 
to  take  one*s  own  way;  imruliness,  insubordination ; 
disorderly  or  riotous  conduct ;  dissolute  character, 
looseness  of  morals,  licentiousness,  wantonness; 
excessive  liveliness  or  frolicsomencss. 

1:1400  Rom.  Rose  4894  The  tyme  of  yougth  forto  pace 
Withoute  ony  deth  or  distresse.  It  is  so  fulljof  wyldenesse. 
Ibid.  4939  Folkes  forto  lede  Into  dispone  and  wyldenesse. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  528  Wyldnesse,  or  wantonhede,  inso- 
lenciay  dissolucio.  15*3  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cccxciii. 
fffv/a  Somtyme  ryot  dothe  good.  We  haue  well  aduaunsed 
forthe  our  payment  with  a  lytell  wyldnesse.  01548  Hall 
Ckron.y  Hen.  f^  33  Turnyng  insolencie  and  wildnes  into 
grauitie  and  sobernes.  1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  n.  i.  189  He  is 
fiiuen  To  sports,  to  wildenesse,  and  much  company.  i6(^ 
Land.  Prodigal  III.  iii,  Impute  his  wildnesse,  syr,  vnto  his 
youth.  169a  Drvden  St.  EuremonCs  Ess.  28  The  Roman 
people  had  something  of  wildness  in  them;  afterwards  this 
Humour  turned  into  Austerity,  and  became  a  rigid  Vertue. 
X710  R.  Ward  Life  H.  More  51  Ve  are  running  into  strange 
Wildnesses  and  Excesses.  1748  Richardson  C/flr/«a  (1810) 
III.  ii^  23  To  be  sure  Mr.  I..ovelace  was  a  wild  gentleman, 
but  wildness  was  a  distemper  which  would  cure  itself.  1801 
Maria  Edgeworth  Contrast  i.  She  hoped  bis  wildness  was 
only  the  effect  of  good  spirits,  and  that  lie  would  soon  settle 
to  some  business.  iSay  Coleridge  table-t.  23  July,  Genius 
may  co-exist  with  wildness,  idleness,  folly,  even  with  crime. 
1879  D.  J.  Hill  Life  Irving  i^:t  Moore,  full  of  troubles  from 
want  of  means  and  the  wildness  of  his  son. 

b.  Frenzy,  distraction ;  distracted  air  or  aspect; 
extreme  folly  or  unreasonableness,  irrational  or 
fantastic  character,  extravagance ;  violence,  vehe- 
mence, passionateness  (of  a  feeling,  etc.)  ;  excited- 
ness,  extreme  eajjerness. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9197  What  wildnes,  or  worship,  waknet 
myhert,  For  to  hap  her  in  hert?  i6oa  Shaks.  Ham.  iii.  i. 
40,  I  do  wish  That  your  good  Beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
.Of  Hamlets  wildenesse.  i6ai  FLFTCHER/'/"ifn>«  v.v.Though 
he  be  rash,  and  suddain  [which  is  all  his  wildness)  Take  heed 
ye  wrong  him  not.    i7a5  Watts  Logic  iL  iii  §  3  A  Delirium 


is  but  a  short  Wildness  of  the  Imagination.  1785  Sarah 
Fielding  Ophelia  II.  vi,  I  enquired  for  Lord  Dorchester  with 
an  eager  wildness.  1808  Scott  Mann.  vi.  v,  Joy  unwonted, 
and  surprise,  Gave  their  strange  wildness  to  his  eyes.  1883 
D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  xix.  Alarmed  by  his  aspect  and  the 
wildness  of  his  words.  1884  Pennington  IVicH/  \\\\.  269 
There  is  no  fanaticism,  no  wildness  in  his  statements. 

6.  In  reference  to  style  or  aspect,  with  various 
implications  :  cf.  prec.  senses  and  Wild  (3. 14,  14  b. 

176a  Wahton  Observ.  Spenser's  F.  Q.  (ed.  a)  I.  v.  197  His 
[sc.  Chaucer's]  romantic  arguments,  his  wildness  of  painting, 
his  simplicity  and  antiquity  of  expression.  x;r97  Mrs.  Rad- 
CLiFFE  Italian  xiti,  The  simplicity  of  their  appearance, 
approached  to  wildness,  was  tempered  by  an  hospitable 
spirit.  x86o  Tvndall  Glac.  i.  xxv.  1S4  There  was  a  wild. 
ness  in  the  sky  like  that  of  anger.  1887  Miss  Braddon 
Like  <$■  Unlike  ix.  Your  wildness  was  your  charm... You 
were  a  beautiful,  ignorant  creature,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
world.  

Wildred,   Wildren,    -in,    "WildreneBCse : 

see  WiLDERED,  WiLDERN,  WILDERNESS. 

t  Wildship.  Obs.  rare.  In  3wildscipe  (-sipe). 
[f.  Wild  a.  +  -ship  i.]     Wildness. 

c  xaog  Lay.  20845  [The  fox]  for  wildscipe  \c  1275  wildsipe] 
climbio,  and  cluden  iseche3. 

Wildsome :  see  Wilsome  a^ 

Wilducke,  Wildurnes,  obs.  ff.  wild  duck  (see 
Wild  a.  i ),  W^ilderness. 

t  Wildware.  Obs.  [a.  MLG.  wildware  (whence 
early  Da.  viid{t)vare),  f.  wild  W'ild  a,  +  ware 
Ware  j^.3]     Fur  of  wild  animals. 

1393  Close  Rolln  Rich.  II  m.  3  (P-  R-  O.)  De  uno  vate 
de  wyldeware  videlicet  de  Cristy^rey  fyn^rey  pople  Bys 
Ermyn  et  letuse.  Ibid.  24  Sex  kipp  de  wildware.  c  1400 
Brut  ccxxv.  293  Ne  non  wyldware  in  Furreure  of  bejonde 
see.  1^2  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  20  Appretiatores  de  wyld- 
ware, videlicet,  v.  pellium  de  ermyn,  ijs.  1433  Will  o/Fitz- 
John  (Somerset  Ho.),  Togam  penulatam  cum  Wyeldeware. 

WildwOOd  (w3i-ld,wud),  [Orig.  two  words, 
Wild  a.  4  and  W^ood  sbi\  A  forest  of  natural 
growth,  or  allowed  to  grow  naturally  ;  an  unculti- 
vated or  unfrequented  wood.  (In  later  use  chiefly 
poeL^ 

a  iiu  O.  E.  Chron,  (Laud.  MS.)  an.  963  Sy83on  com  se 
biscop  A^elwold  to  J^aere  mynstre  (jc  wsss  gehaten  Medes- 
hamstede..ne  fand  bxr  nan  t'ing  buton  ealde  weallas  & 
wilde  wuda.  ciaos  Lav.  25905  per  ^eotend  uncifeng  for3 
mid  him  seoluen  fiftene  mile  into  H^se  wilde  wude.  138a 
WvcLip  Isa.  X.  18  The  glorie  of  his  wilde  wode.  —  Zeck, 
xi.  3  5oule,  5e  ookis  of  Basan,  for  the  stronge  wijlde  wod  is 
kitt  doun.  1814  Scott  Mass.  o/Glencoe  ii,  Those  for  whom 
I  pour  the  lay.  Not  wild-wood  deep,  nor  mountain  grey.. 
Could  screen  from  treachVous  cruelty,  a  1864  Hawthorne 
Amer.  Note-bks.  (iS^rg)  IL  102  Whether  in  garden  or  wild- 
wood.  1884  RusKiN  in  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  10  Dec  11/2  Such  a 
piece  of  mountain  wildwood. 

attrib.  a  1568  in  Bannatyne  MS.  (Hunter.  Club)  ^^i/jz 
Ane  heklit  hud  maid  of  the  wyld  wode  sege.  1611  Shaks. 
Cymb.  IV.  ii,  390  When  With  wild  wood-Teaues  &  weeds, 
I  ha'  strew'd  his  graue.  1776  Mickle  tr.  Camoens^  Lusiad 
40  The  turf  his  bed,  the  wild-wood  boughs  his  shade. 
1704  S.  T.  CoLERitxie  in  J.  D.  Campbell  Life  ii.  (1894)  34, 
1  had  been  wandering  among  the  wildwood  scenery  and 
terrible  graces  of  the  Welsh  mountains.  1814  Wordsw, 
Yarroiu  Visited  (^  How  sweet,  on  this  autumnal  day.  The 
wild-wood  fruits  to  gather.  1836  Whittier  Mayflowers  ii, 
The  MTild-wood  flowers. 

Wile  (wail),  sb.    Forms :  a -5  wll,  4-8  wyle, 

(4  wylle,  Sc,  quliile,  5  whyle,  wyhylle,  wele, 
Si,  wyill),  5-6  wyll,  (while,  vyle,  6  wyell,  7 
wiele),  4-  wile.  [Origin  and  early  history  obscure. 
The  earliest  examples  are  from  regions  subjected 
to  strong  Scandinavian  influence.  Early  ME.  wil 
may  therefore  perhaps  represent  prehistoric  Scand. 
*wikl-f  whence  ON.  v^l  craft,  artifice,  contrivance, 
engine  (cf.  the  several  compounds  of  this,  and  v^la 
to  defraud). 

The  current  derivation  of  7mle  from  an  AF.  var.  of  OF. 
guile  GuiLK  sb.  with  initial  w  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  no  such  variant  ts  known.  Through  similarity  of  sense 
rufile  prob.  became  associated  with  Wiel,  q.v. ;  cf.  the  paral- 
lelism of  byivyle  (which  occurs  beside  bygyle  in  Shoreham's 
poems)  and  hiwi^lien  (Layamon),  bittn'helin^  (St.  Juliana). 
The  relation  oiwile  to  the  synonymous  wilt  is  obscure.] 

1,  A  crafty,  cunning,  or  deceitful  trick ;  a  sly, 
insidious,  or  underhand  artifice  ;  a  stratagem,  ruse. 
Formerly  sometimes  in  somewhat  voider  sense :  A 
piece  of  deception,  a  deceit,  a  delusion.  Chiefly 
pi.  (in  sin^.  now  arch,  or  poet.). 

1154  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1128  He  hit  dide  forfli 
J>aet  he  wolde  \>\ir\\  his  micele  wiles  3aer  beon  waer  it  tweolf 
monS  o^&e  mare,  c  i»oo  Ormin  6635  All  >att  badd  he  J^urrh 
swikedom  &  all  l>urrh  ilte  wiless.  c  ixao  Bestiary  385  A 
wilde  der  is  Sat  is  ful  of  fele  wiles,  fox  is  hire  to  name.  Ibid, 
541  Dis  deuel  is  mikel  wiS  wil  and  majt.  1303  R.  Brunne 
Handl.  Synne  361  Manyon  trowyn  on  here  wylys,  And  many 
tymes  l»e  pye  hem  gylys  c  1330  —  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  539 
Herejj  now  of  a  quynte  wyle.  How  eche  of  \>o  ))ou^hte  oper 
gyle.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  1360  f>e  world ..  ledes  a  man 
with  wrenkes  and  wyles.  £^1350  Ipometdon  6674  Imayne 
hathe  an  while  fonde  And  thought  hym  to  haue  begyld,  1390 
GowER  Conf.  \.  129  With  suche  wiles  as  thei  caste,  loid. 
130  Thei  schopc  among  hem  such  a  wyle.  The  king  was  ded 
withinne  a  whyle.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4293  She  knewe  eche 
wrenche  and  euery  gise  Of  love  and  euery  wile.  1456  Sir 
G.  Have  Law  Artns  (S.T.S.)  189  To  conquest  landis  and 
beritagis  fra  Cristin  folk,  with  wylis  and  falshede.  c  1485 
Digby  Myst.  iii.  377  With  wrath  or  wyhylles  we  xal  hyrre 
Wynne.  1558  G.  Cavendish  Poems  (1825)  II.  13  Whilest  I 
was  workyng  witty  whiles  in  Fraunce,  I  was  at  home  sup- 
planted.    1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xl.  50  Bot  sum,  per- 


chance,  that  winks  mair  wylelie,  Will  say  thay^  wait  ane 
wyle  that  I  na  wist.  15^  Shaks.  Com,  Err,  iv.  iii.  10  Sure 
these  are  but  imaginane  wiles,  And  lapland  Sorcerers  in< 
babite  here.  1651  Hobbes  Leviathan  i.  xiii.  61  By  force, 
or  wiles,  to  master  the  persons  of  all  men  he  can.  1654 
Gataker  Disc.  ApoL  36  He  by  a  wile  drew  me  to  Preach 
one  Afternoon  on  the  Week  Lecture  day  there.  1781  Cow- 
per  Hope  649  This  ..  Rejects  all  treaty;  penetrates  all 
wiles.  i8as  Scott  Talism.  xix,  That  Richard  would  burst 
through  the  flimsy  wiles  you  spread  for  him.  1876  Swin- 
burne Erechtheus  216  By  the  fraud  of  a  two-fold  wile.  x888 
Bryce  Amer.  Commw.  Ixx.  II.  545  The  wiles  by  which  its 
members  are  lured  or  driven  to  their  goal. 

b.  Without  implication  of  deceit :  A  subtle  con- 
trivance ;  a  skilful  device  or  scheme ;  an  artifice, 
*  dodge  *.  Obs.  or  merged  in  prec.  sense. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4153  Bot  sin  he  algat  sal  be  ded  Do  it 
J>an  wit  suilk  a  wile  pat  yee  your  handes  ne  |>er-wit  file. 
C1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)xxxiii.  149  f>ai  vse  ano)?er  wyle  for 
to  get  bis  gold  With,  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1148  For  wele 
wist  l?ai  bam  nane  to  wyn  to  be  cite,  c  1470  Henry  Wallace 
IX.  J176  Wattir  fra  thaim  forsuth  can  nocht  be  set;  Sum 
wthyr  wyill  ws  worthis  for  to  get.  1508  Dunbar  Gold. 
Targe  224,  I  coud  escliew  hir  presence  be  no  wyle.  a  i6s8 
Preston  New  Covt.  (1634)  21  We  think  God  not  able  to  doe 
it,  except  we  help  him  with  wyles  and  tricks.. of  our  own. 
1830  A.  Cunningham  Brit.  Painters  (ed.  a)  1. 235  He  became 
acquainted  with  all  the  wiles  and  stratagems  of  position  and 
light  and  shade. 

C,  In  lighter  sense  :  An  amorous  or  playful  trick ; 
a  piece  of  sportive  cunning  or  artfulness. 

C1600  J.  Lane  in  Shaks.  Cent.  Praise  (1879)  32  Venus 
straight  courted  him  with  many  a  wile.  x63«  Milton 
V Allegro  27  Haste  thee  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee.. 
Quips  and  Cranks,  and  wanton  Wiles,  Nods,  and  Becks, 
and  Wreathed  Smiles,  a  fjzi  Prior  Songs  xiii,  Victoria 
shews  me  all  her  wiles,  Which  yet  I  dare  not  shun.  1770 
GoLDSM.  Des.  Vill,  183  E'en  children  followed  with  endear- 
ing wile,  a  1839  Praed  Charades  ix,  And  telling  of  Love's 
wiles  To  ears  that  listen.  1847  Emekson  Repr,  Men,  Shakesp. 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  362  He  read  the  heartsof  men  and  women,., 
and  their  second  thought,  and  wiles ;  the  wiles  of  innocence. 
1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  i.  ii,  Lady  Tippins's  winning  wiles 
are  contagious.  1880  Morris  Ode  of  Life  17,  1  treasure  up 
each  baby  wile. 

d.  spec,  A  cunning  turn  or  other  trick  of  the 
hare  to  escape  the  hunters. 

1691  Ray  Creation  1.  (1692)  128  The  wiles  and  ruses,  which 
these  timid  Creatures  make  use  of  to  save  themselves.  1733 
SoMERViLLE  Chosc  II.  202  Thc  puzling  Pack  unravel  Wile  by 
Wile,  Maze  within  Maze.  1781  W.  Blane  Ess.  Hunting 
(1788)  210  The_  wiles  of  the  Hare  have  been  all  along  the 
study  of  my  leisure  hours. 

2.  Deceit  or  deceitfulness;  craft,  cunning,  subtlety, 
guile.     Now  rare, 

tfi374  Chaucer  Troylus  i.  719  pow  wost  I  do  it  for  no 
wyle.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  Prol.  8  Gret  foly,  quhile,  & 
vantones.  f  1400  Beryn  si^g  Falshode,  wrong  &  while. 
1436  Lydc.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  1815  Sleythe,  falshed,  or  any 
whyle.  15..  Dunbar  Poems  Ixxxii.  41  That  je  haue  nether 
witt  nor  wyll  To  win  jour  selfT  ane  bettir  name  !  1654 
Milton  Comus  906  Through  the  force,  and  through  the 
wile  Of  unblest  inchanter  vile.  18x4  Cary  Dante,  Inf.  xx. 
114  Michael  Scot,  Practised  in  every  slight  of  magic  wile. 
Z848  Lytton  Harold  v,  iii,  This  Godwin  is  a  man  of  treach- 
ery and  wile.  1904  Sat.  Rev.  7  May  576/1  Thehumour 
but  not  the  wiie  of  the  publisher  stopped  at  this  point. 

3.  a.  Applied  to  particular  mechanical  con- 
trivances :  see  quots.  D.  {nonce-use.)  An  ingenious 
or  fanciful  figure  or  device. 

1674  N.  Cox  Centl.  Recreat.  i.  (1677)  18  Engines  that  we 
take  Deer  withal,  are  called  Wiles.  2824  Mactaggart 
Gallovid.  Encycl.  446  Throok  the  wyle,  the  thawcrook,  the 
twister.  1825  Jamieson,  Wile,  wyiie,  an  instrument  for 
twisting  straw  ropes.  Dumfr.  1849  Neale  Seaton.  Poems^ 
Edom  xxvi,  Ivory,  carved  in  thousand  curious  wiles. 

Wile,  V.    [f.  Wile  sb.^  or  aphetic  f.  Bewile.] 

tl.  trans.  To  deceive  by  a  wile;  to  beguile, 
delude.  Obs.  rare  (exc.  as  implied  in  other  senses), 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxx.  (Theodera)  311  Quhat,  wenys 
)}U  I  wald  l^e  wile,  Gud  douchtir? 

2.  To  bring,  draw,  or  get  by  a  wile  (a  person  or 
animal  to  or  from  a  place,  course  of  action,  etc., 
or  a  thing  from  a  peison) ;  to  lead,  induce,  or 
obtain  by  craft  or  cunning. 

a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  213  Wylyliche  heo  wyled  hir 
wenches  a-way.  c  1400  Beryn  2691  5''  som  ageyn  hym 
wyled  A  grete  part  of  his  pepill.  c  1460  Tozvneley  Myst. 
viii.  233  Whence  is  yond  warlow  wiih  his  wand  that  thus 
wold  wyle  oure  folk  away?  ^1475  Rauf  Coil^ear  709 
AUace,  that  I  was  bidder  wylit.  a  1500  Coventry  Corpus 
Chr.  PL  ii.  840  From  vs  no  man  wyll  hym  wyle.  c  1560  A. 
ScoTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  xxxiv.  nd  The  wysest  woman  l>airout 
W*  wirdis  may  be  wyllit  To  do  J)e  deid.  1572  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xxxviii.  36  As  the  fals  fowler  .Deuoiris  the  pure 
Tolatili  he  wylis  to  the  net.  1590  Greene  Orl.  Fur,  (1599) 
54  When  luiio  wil'd  the  trull.  1599  T.  Cutwode  Caltha 
Poet.  (Roxb.)  xxiii,  Wyelling  fond  iouers  sometime  from 
their  wits,  a  1600  Mon tgomerie  Alisc.  Poems  xl.  13  My 
wofuU  hairt  auay  with  thee  thou  wyld,  Fra  me  to  be  cxylcf. 
1789  Burns  Blue-Eyed  Lassie  9  She  talk'd,  she  smil'd,  my 
heart  she  wil'd.  1818  Scorr  Hrt.  Midl.xxu,  He  could  wile 
the  very  flounders  out  o'  the  Firth.  1853  Mrs.  Gaskell 
Ruth  xviii,  He's  such  winning  ways  he  wiles  one  over  to 
anything.  1879  Stevenson  Lay  Momls,  eic.  (1911)  207 
She  could  neither  be  driven  nor  wiled  into  the  parish  kirk. 
fig.  1847  Tennyson  Princess  vii.  48  To  wile  the  length 
rom  languorous  hours,  and  draw  The  sting  from  pain. 
tb.  re/.  To  get  away  by  stealth,  steal  away, 

to  1400  Morte  Arth.  3908  Wbills  he  myghte  wile  hymo 
awaye,  and  wyne  to  hir  speche. 

3.  (as  a  substitute  for  While  v.  3)  To  divert 
attention  pleasantly  from  (something   painful   or 
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WILELY. 

tedious)  ;  to  charm  moay  ;  isji.  to  cause  (time)  to 
pass  cmay  pleasantly  or  insensibly :  =  Bsquile  v.  5. 

Cf.  L-  dteiptrt  iemfius,  F.  tromptr  h  temps. 

1796  Mme.  D'Arblay  Camilla  111.  x.  He  persuaded  his 
sisters,  therefore,  to  walk  out  vvitli  him,  to  wile  away  at 
once  expectation  and  retrospection.  1810  Scott  Lady  0/ L, 
II  X,  Her  smile..  Wiled  the  old  harper's  mood  away.  1817 
KiKBY  &  Sp.  Enlwiol.  xxiv.  II.  379  Happy  industry,  that 
wiles  the  toils  of  labour  with  a  son^.  1838  Dickens  O. 
Tzuist  xlvi,  I  was  reading  a  book  to-night,  to  wile  the  time 
away.  1840  E.  E.  Napier  Scenes  <v  Sfivts  Fur.  Lands  U. 
V.  17a  We . .  used  to  wile  away  the  day  with  all  manner  of  fun. 
i88d  '  Vkrnon  Lee  '  Italy  11.  iii.  59  Foreigners  who  came  to 
study  art  or  to  wile  away  a  lazy  existence. 

Hence  Wiling  vbl.  si. 

1583  Le^,  Bf.  St.  Androis  g-jt  The  vther  ..  Condudit 
schortUe  for  to  slea  him,  For  vyhng  of  his  syluer  fra  him. 

Wile,  obs.  f.  Vile  a.,  Wale  sb.'^  and  0.1,  Weel  2, 
While,  Will. 

Wileare,  pseudo-archaic  f.  Whilkre. 

i<i«  J.  Lane  Cmln.  Sfr.'s  T.  V.  585  Whence  they  whoe 
woold  Algarsife  killd  wileare. 

Wilecolt,  obs.  form  of  Wtlieooat  Sc. 

Wilele,  obs.  form  of  Wililt. 

t  Wilely,  a.  Obs.  [f.  WiLB  sb.  +  -LY 1.]  = 
Wily.     (Also  in  comb.) 

1556  J.  Heywood  Spider  4-  F.  xxiv.  10  The  faughter 
herin,  so  wilely  witted,  To  saue  his  lyfe,  apealth  to^be  . 
repride.  iSTa  in  D.  Digges  Complete  Ajnbass.  {i6$s)  219 
Your  Mr.  Worseley,  whom  I  found  wilely  and  wilful,  1675 
H.  More  in  R.  Ward  Li/e  (1710)  276  'Twill  find  a  Million 
of  Tergiversations  and  wilely  Reasonings  to  excuse  a  Man 
from  his  Duly.  1709  Sacheverell  Serm.  J  Nov.  21  The 
Crafty  Insidiousness  of  such  wilely  Volpones.  1793  W. 
Roberts  Looker-on  No.  79  (1794)  III.  248  Son  of  Henry 
Waldron, .  .under  the  wilely  alias  of  George  Barriogton. 

Wilen,  obs.  form  of  Whilom. 

Wilesome,  var.  Wilsome  a^ 

Wiley,  obs.  form  of  Wily. 

Wilful  (wi'lful),  0.1  {adv.,  sb.)  Compared  wil- 
fuller,  wiifullest  (both  rare).  Also  3-4  ■wil(le)- 
uol,  ■WTl(le)fol,  3-7  wilfull,  3-5,  7-8  (9  U.S.) 
willful,  4  wyluoUe,  (weleful),  4-5  willef (f  )ul, 
4-6  Sc.  vilftU(l,  also  various  forms  with  y,  II,  ff, 
with  or  without  final  e.  [f.  Will  sb^  ^■  -ful  : 
not  recorded  in  OE.   (bnt  see  Wilfully)  :   cf. 

WiLLESFUL.] 

1.  Asserting  or  disposed  to  assert  one's  own  will 
against  persuasion,  instruction,  or  command ; 
governed  by  will  without  regard  to  reason ;  deter- 
mined to  take  one's  own  way;  obstinately  self- 
willed  or  perverse.  (Of  persons  or  personal  attri- 
butes, or  transf.  of  actions :  see  also  5.) 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  75  Pertinaces  in  mala  eliminat 
ecclesia  holie  chirche  deleo  fro  cristendom,  |>o  )>e  wilfulle 
ben  here  sinnes  to  luuen.  c  1250  in  O,  E.  Misc.  184  Hwan  (,u 
sixst  on  leode  King  |,at  is  wilful,  c  13:^4  Chaucer  Troylus 
HI.  935  For  verray  slou)je  and  ojjere  wilful  tacches.  c  1400 
Rvie  St.  Benet  (verse)  280  Men  or  wemen  of  wilful  mode, 
J>at  order  of  religion  takes.  1529  in  Leadam  Sel.  Cases 
Star  Chamber  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  34  The  seid  Henry  is  sklan- 
denis  and  a  wylfuU  person  and  wyll  not  be  ordered  but 
after  his  owne  wylL  1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  256 
Some  blinde  and  wilfull  worshipper.  1579  Lyly  Euphues 
43  He  that  to  day  is  not  willyng,  will  to  morrow  bee  more 
wilful.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  11.  iv.  305  To  wilfull  ^men,  The 
iniuries  that  they  themselues  procure,  Must  be  their  Schoole- 
Masters.  1773  Mrs.  Chapone /«/^ro7/. yi/:«(f  (1774)  II.  vi,  24 
The  smallest  disappointment.. will  put  wilful  young  people 
out  of  temper.  iSax  Shelley  Adotiais  xi.  One. .in  her 
wilful  grief  would  break  Her  bow  and  winged  reeds.  1867 
Swinburne  Blake  (i863)  190  I'hese  opinions,  and  stranger 
than  these,  he  put  forth  in  the  cloudiest  style,  the  wiifullest 
humour,  and  the  stormiest  excitement. 

Comb.  163a  LiTHGOW  Trav.  I.  34  What  wilfull-hearted 
man  can  be  so  apt  to  belieue,  that  our  blessed  Lady  had 
such  estimation  of  morter  and  stones  ? 

+  b.  In  good  sense :  Strong-willed,  strongly 
persistent.  Obs.  rare. 

CX330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  5663  A  myghtful 
[v.r.  wilfull]  man  was  Maryus,  Of  fair  speche  merueillous. 
i^  T.  James  Voy.  92  Being  now  become  wilfull  in  our 
indeauours. 

+  2.  Having  the  will  to  do  something ;  purposing, 
intending ;  wishful,  desirous.  Also  said  of  the 
purpose  or  desire  :  Eager,  earnest.  Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  163  Nou  yzij  ane  yongne  boryeis  and  ane 
newene  knijt.  Mochel  babbe[>  )h>s  of  uele  t^o^tes  newe 
diuerses  and  wyluolle.  pe  borgeys  wylnej>  to  chapfari..t)e 
kny3t..wilne},  corteysyes  to  done  an  largeliche  yeue.  1375 
Barbour  Bruce  11.  345  Arayit  rycht  awisely.  Willful  to  do 
chewalry.  1390  Gower  Conf.  I.  361  Whan  that  he..hadde 
bis  wilful  pourpos  wonne  Of  al  this  Erthe  under  the  Sonne. 
c  i4«o  Destr.  Troy  72s  [She]  Wan  \k  thy  worship  &  wilfull 
desire,  a  1500  Ratis  Raving  2919  Wysmen  ar  wylfull  to  do 
grace,  &  mercyable  in  petwous  cas.  1513  Douglas  Atneis 
XIL  Prol.  270  On  fut  I  sprent  into  my  bayr  sark,  Wilfull  for 
till  compleyt  my  langsum  wark.  1573-80  Tusser  Husb. 
(1878)  77  Be  wilfull  to  kill  and  vnskilfull  to  store.  And  looke 
for  no  foison. 

1 3.  Willing ;  consenting  ;  ready  to  comply  with 
a  request,  desire,  or  requirement.  Obs, 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  xi.  266  The  worthy  kyng,  quhen  he 
has  seyn  His  host.. wilfull  to  fulfill  His  liking,  with  gud 
hert  and  will.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  207 
Gjf  thai  lordis,.defendis_ maliciously  the  ref,  and  is  nocht 
wilfull  to  mak  reformacioun  and  redress.  CX460  Oseney 
Reg.  39  With  ^e  wilfull  consent  of  |?e  Kyng  and  of  the 
Aduocates  of  the  same  church,  c  1475  Parienay  1641  With 
A  wilfull   hert   full  gentilly  resceyuyng  . .  thys  souerayn. 
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1590  Shaks.  MUs.  N.  v.  i.  211  When  Wals  are  so  wilfull, 
to  heare  without  warning.  1598  —  Merry  W.  111.  ii.  44, 
I  I  will . .  divulge  Page . .  for  a  secure  and  wilfull  Acteon. 
I  +4.  Proceeding  from  the  will ;  done,  undertaken, 
assumed,  or  undergone  of  one's  own  free  will  or 
choice ;  not  compulsory  or  enforced :  =  Voluntary 
A.  I  b,  3.  Obs. 

C1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  111.  pr.  xi.  (1868)  08,  I  ne  trete  nat 

heere  now  of  weleful  moeuynges  of  the  sowle.   c  1380  Wyclif 

IVks.  {1880)  14  Men  t>at  haue.. taken  cristis  mekenesse  and 

gret   pouert   bi   wilful  profession.    ct\oo   Rule  St.  Betiet 

(prose)  142  The  secunde  is,  J^at  j)e  behouis  Hue  in  wilfull 

j    powerte.     c  1470  Henry  IVallnce  x.  218  I'he  gret  debait  in 

I    Wallace  wit  can  waid,  Betwix  kyndnes  and  wyllfuU  wow  he 

j    maid,  c  1480  Henryson  Fox  4-  IVolf  xxv'x.  (Bann.),  Do  wil- 

I    full  pennance  here,  and  ge  sail  wend,  .to  toy  withouttin  end. 

j    1531  TiNDALE  Expos.  I  yohn  (1538)  37  b,  By  wylfuU  kepynge 

I    of  the  comniaundenient  we  be  sure  that  we  loue  God.     1613 

!    PuRCHAS  Pilgrimage  11,  ix.  131  He  there  died.. through  his 

j    wilfull  want  of  bread  and  water.     1667  Milton  P.  /..  x.  1042 

'    No  more  be  mention'd  then  of  violence  Against  our  selves, 

and  wilful  barrenness,  That  cuts  us  off  from  hope.     1687 

Dbyden  Hind  I^  p.  ii.  715  The  silent  stranger  stood  amazed 

to  see  Contempt  of  wealth,  and  wilful  poverty. 

•f*  b.  Involving  unfettered  exercise  of  will ;  arbi- 
trary; wilful  empire^  absolute  sovereignty,  auto- 
cracy. Obs. 

1533  Bellenden  Livywx.  xviii.  (S.T.S.)  II.  24  Thus  sail 
It  be  clerely  schewJn  ..  quhidder  wilfull  empire  or  public 
liberie  be  erast  establist  be  l>ir  lawis. 
5.  Done  on  purpose  or  wittingly;  purposed, 
deliberate,  intentional ;  not  accidental  or  casual. 
Chiefly,  now  always,  in  bad  sense,  of  an  action 
either  evil  in  itself  or  blameworthy  in  the  particular 
case ;  often  (with  colour  of  sense  i)  implying  *  per- 
verse, obstinate*.  Also  transf  of  the  agent,  as 
wilful  nmrderer,  one  who  commits  wilful  murder. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  9633  It  was  his  aun . .  wilful  sin  Pat  did 
vs  all  fra  him  to  tuin.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531), 
Mortall  synnes,  &  carnall  consentes  to  the  same,  and  wylfuU 
delectacyons  in  synne.  a  1548  Hall  Ckron.^  Edtv.  K  9b, 
Wylfull  murtherers,  whom  God  commaundeth  to  be  taken 
from  the  aulter.  1583  Stubbes  Anai.  Abus,  11.  (1882)  13 
Although  it  be  wilfull  and  purposed  murther.  1591  Shaks. 
/  Hen.  K/,  IV.  i.  142  How  will  their  grudging  stomackes 
be  prouok'd  To  wilfull  Disobedience,  and  Rebell  ?  a  1625 
Fletcher  Nice  Valour  v.  ii.  Can  there  be  wilfuUer  destruc- 
tion? 1736  Bailev  (fol.)  s.v,  IVasle,  Wilful  Waste  makes 
woful  Want.  1781  Cowper  Truth  20  Charge  not.. Your 
wilful  suicide  on  God's  decree.  1844  Thirlwall  (77-«« 
Ixvi,  VIII.  387  Though  his  character  has. .been  misrepre- 
sented through  hostile  prejudices  and  wilful  calumny.  1883 
D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  xxviii,  On  a  charge  of  wilful  and 
corrupt  perjury. 

B.  as  adv,  1 1.  =  Wilfully  4,  5.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16429  To  Jjaa  wilful  wod  he  taght  pe 
lauerd  es  al-weldand.  ^1381  Chaucer  Pari.  Foules  429 
Dishobeysaunt  or  wilful  necHgent.  ?  1541  Coverdale  Con- 
fut.  Standish  (1547)  dvij,  Forgetfull  what  ye  sayd  afore,  or 
els  wilfull  blind,  i^gat  Kyd  Sp.  Trag.  i.  iii,  Could  she 
[Fortune]  heare,  yet  is  she  wilfull  mad.  1595  Shaks.  Johnv. 
ii.  124  The  Dolphin  is  too  wilfull  opposite  And  will  not  tem- 
porize with  my  intreaties.  i50  [see  Blame  v.  5].  C1600 
Shaks.  Sonn.  li.  13  Since  from  thee  going,  he  went  wilfull  slow. 
x6n  —  Wint.  T,  I.  ii.  255  If  euer  I  were  wilfull-negligent. 

t2.  Voluntarily,  of  free  will:   =  Wilfully  2. 

,c  X380  Wyclif  Wks.  {1880)  87  So  l^at  whanne  \>f\  schulden 
ben  most  wilful  pore  &  preche  J>e  gospel  of  cristis  pouert  & 
his  apostlis.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  11.  161  The  sete 
of  dome  where  the  wylfuU  powre  shall  sytte  and  deme  wyth 
cryste. 

C.  as  sb.  A  wilful  person ;  rarely^  a  wilful  act. 
1819  Scott  Ivanhoe  xxxi.  Nay,  then,  if  wilful  will  to 

water,  wilful  must  drench.  18x5)  —  Anne  ofG.  xvi,  That  is 
as  much  as  to  say,  wilful  will  to  it.  1875  Tennyson  Q.  Mary 
Hi.  v.  One  of  those  wicked  wilfuls  that  men  make,  Nor 
shame  to  caU  it  nature.  1885  Academy  14  Nov.  322/1  The 
unfortunates  or  the  wilfuls  who  are  under  restraint. 

Hence  tWilftUhead  (whence  irreg.  fWilful- 
headness  in  same  sense),  f  Wilfulsliip,  wilful- 
ness ;  +  Wilfollinsf  nonce-wd,  [irreg,  f.  wilful  + 
-ING 1],  a  wilful  act. 

c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  355  Lyk  tyrauntis  of  lum- 
bardye  That  vsyn  *wilfulhed  &  tyrannye.  c  1400  Pilgr, 
Sowle  ((^axton  1483)  iv.  xii.  63  Only  that  thyng  euery  wyght 
may  which  he  may  by  ryght  and  nought  of  wilful-hede. 
1485  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  523  Yf  any  personne  of  obstinacie 
or  *wilful-hednesse  will  withstand.. the  said.. Rules.  1605 
Sylvester  Dh  Bartas  11.  iii.  m.  Law  6io  No  more  bay  with 
thy  *wilfullings  His  wrath's  dread  Torrent.  ^  1200  Trin. 
Coll,  Horn.  205  pat  o3er  is  *wilfulshipe  and  lichamliche 
lustes.  C12B0  MS.  Douce  jw  If.  157  pe  idel  mon..pat 
l^urstes  of  wilfulscipe  and  driiiket  sorwenesse. 

t  Wilfull,  «.2  Obs.  rare.  [f.  wil,  Wile  sb,  ^• 
-ful]     Crafty,  wily. 

CI425  Cursor  M.  11807  (Trin.)  Heroude..pat  wilful  \Cott. 
wiH"!  wolf  Jjat  ferde  so  fals  A5eynes  fremde  &  frendes  als. 

"Wilfully  (wi'lfuli),  adv.  Forms  :  see  Wilful 
a.  1  [Late  OE.  wilfullke,  f.  *wilfull  Wilful  ^.i  (cf. 
OE.  carfull  careful,  carfulHce  carefully)  :  see  -ly  2.] 

+  1.  Willingly,  readily,  without  reluctance; 
patiently,  submissively  (with  suffer,,  etc.)  ;  gladly, 
*  fain  *  (with  will  vb.  expressing  desire  :  cf.  '^.  Obs, 

a  1100  Gloss.  Mlfric's  Colloq.  146  (Napier  225/1)  Uolenter^ 
wilfuj[lice].  _  a  1240  Wohunge  in  O,  E.  Horn.  I.  279  Alle  fat 
clenii  for  H  luue  mesaise  and  pouerte  wilfulliche  Mien. 
1357  Lay  Folks'  Cateck,  (L.)  iioo  Men  schuld  wilfully  fede 
pore  hungry  men  and  ^jrusty.  1375  Harbour  Bruce  u.  172 
He  serwyt  ay  lelely ;  And  the  tothirfuU  wilfully, . .  Rewardyt 
him  weile  his  seruice.  1382  Wyclif  Acts  xxi.  17  Whanne 
we  camen  to  Jerusalem,  bretheren  rcsceyueden  vs  wilfulH, 
C  1460  Codsto7v  Reg.  132  ManseL.willid  &  acceptid  wilfulH 
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\>t  gifte  \>sX  Raph  bloet  made  10  l>e  church.  1493  Festivall 
(W.de  W.  1515)9  He  must..sufi*re  trybulacyon  mekely,  and 
do  almes  dedes  wylfully.  1513  Douglas  /Efieis  vm.  iii.  89 
Wilfully  I  obey  thair  command. 

t  b.  With  good  will,  heartily  ;  *  with  a  will  \ 

»37S  Barbour  Bruce  n.  386  And  with  that  word  sa  wilfully 
He  dang  on.  /Md.  vui,  462  Thai.-prikit  furth  sa  vilfully 
To  vyn  the  ladis  at  thai  saw  pass,  c  1430  Lydg.  Afin.  Poems 
(Percy  Soc.)  7  First  understond,  and  willfully  procede. 

t  2.  Of  one's  own  free  will,  of  one's  own  accord, 
voluntarily.  Rarely  in  reference  to  an  inanimate 
thing :  Spontaneously,  *  of  itself  *.  Obs, 

ciooo  in  Haupt's  Zeitsckr.  f.  deutsches  Alt.  IX.  435/a 
Sfionte,  wilful[l]ice.  1357  Lay  Folks'  Catech.  (L.)  1163  How 
moche  more  be  Jjei  cursyd  of  god  ;  ^jat  bynde  hem-self  wil- 
fully.  1377  Langl.  p.  pi.  B.  xx.  48  Syth  he  fat  wroujte 
al  pe  worlde  was  wilfullich  nedy.  C1400  Maundev.  xvi. 
(1839)  176  Hem  that  sleen  hem  self  wilfully,  for  love  of  here 
Ydole.  rti4as  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula  etc.  87  If  fe 
puluis  putte  in  go  willfully  out  with  l>e  dede  flesch  \>\  nedez 
IS  wele  sped.  C1440  Gesta  Rom.  Ixiv.  277  (Add.  MS.)  Do 
of  thi  clothes  wilfully,  or  thou  shalt  agayn  thi  wille.  a  1536 
TiND.^LE  Exam.  IV.  Thorpe  in  Foxe  A.  .y  M.  (1563)  155/1 
The  night  before  yt  Christ  Jesu  wold  suffer  wilfuliye  passion 
for  mankinde.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  I  15  She  wilfully  her 
sorrow  did  augment.  1G42  Fuller  Holy  <5-  Prof.  St.  v.  xi. 
403  Martyrs  are  to  die  willingly  but  not  wilfully.  1705 
Clarke  Disc.  A'at.  Relig.  (1706)  103  A  Man  is  obliged  not 
to  depart  wilfully  out  of  this  Life,  which  is  the  general 
Station  that  God  has  appointed  him. 

fb.    According  to  one's  own  will;    at  will, 

freely.  Obs. 

1340-70  Alex.  ^  Dind.  604  But  5e,  folliche  folk  ^our  fals 
godus  alle  Wil-fully  worschipen  wij>  wordliche  godus.  c  1350 
Will.  Paleme  1782  To  me  tended  J^ei  nou3t  bot  tok  forJ> 
here  wey  wilfulH  to  sum  wildernesse.  c  1475  Partenay  327 
Cuer  all  thys  hors  so  went  wylfuUy  here  and  there  ouer  all 
where  at  hys  lust  wold.  ^  1600  Shaks,  Sonn.  Ixxx.  8  But 
since  your  worth  (wide  as  the  Ocean  is)  The  humble  as  the 
proudest  saile  doth  beare.  My  sawsie  barke  (inferior  farre  to 
Lis)  On  your  broad  maine  doth  wilfully  appeare. 

•j-  3.  With  desire,  longingly.  Obs.  rare. 

C1350  Will.  Paleme  3300  pat  quen  &  hire  doubter  & 
meliors  J>e  schene  way teden  out  at  a  windowe  wilfuUi  in-fere. 
ci6xi  Chapman  Iliad  viii.  497  And  all  did  wUfulIy  expect, 
the  siluer- throned  morne. 

4.  Purposely,  on  purpose,  by  design,  intentionally, 
deliberately.  Chiefly,  now  always,  in  bad  sense 
(cf.  Wilful  a.i  5)  ;  often  with  admixture  of,  or 
passing  into,  sense5;  occas,  implying  ^maliciously*. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Trcylus  11.  284  Yf  J>at  he  wole  take  of  it 
no  cure,  Whan  |?an  it  cometh,  but  wylfully  it  weyuen.  1377 
Langl.  P,  PI.  B.  xvii.  285  How  myjte  he  axe  mercy,  or  any 
mercy  hym  helpe,  pat  w^kkedlich  &  willefuUich  wolde 
mercy  anynte?  c  1400  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  11.  li.  (1859)  54 
He  that  wylfuUy  deceyued  hym  self,  who  may  hym  reJeue  of 
myschyef  ?  x^-jf  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  184/2  Money  so  molten, 
beten  or  wilfully  broken.  1526  R.  Whytfobd  Martilo^e 
67  b,  The  feest  also  of  saynt  Dace  bysshop  of  mylen,  yt  in 
his  journey  toward  const  an  tyno  pie  was  wylfully  lodged  in 
a  hous  y'  was  occupyed  w*  wycked  spirytes.  1617  J.  Taylor 
(Water  P.)  Three  Weekes  Observ,  C3,  For  those  that  set 
houses  on  fire  wilfully,  they  are  smoked  to  death.  1726 
Shelvocke  Voy. round  World  (ijs7)  242  Deaf  to  all  I  could 
say,  and  so  wilfully  insensible  of  the  impendant  destruction. 
1819  Scott  Ivanhoe  xliv,  His  administration  was  wilfully 
careless,  now  too  indulgent,  and  now  allied  to  despotism. 
X849  Macaulav  Hist,  Eng.  v.  I.  545  Instead  of  the  money 
came  excuses.. which  ought  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  aU 
who  were  not  wilfully  blind.  1879  Casselts  Tech?t.  Educ, 
VIM.  107  A  mUl  containing  500  of  his  looms  was  wilfully 
burnt  down.  191X  Act  2^2  Geo.  K  c-  6  §  i  If  any  person 
lawfully  sworn  as  a  witness  . .  wilfully  makes  a  statement  . . 
which  he  knows  to  be  fabe. 

5.  In  a  self-willed  manner,  perversely,  obstinately, 
stubbornly, 

a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  i.  v.  (1912)  33  The  mother.. beyng 
determinately  (least  I  shoulde  say  of  a  great  Lady,  wilfully) 
bent  to  marrie  her  to  Demagoras.  Ibid.  ii.  xiii.  232  Now  so 
cvill  could  she  conceale  her  fire,  and  so  wilfully  persevered 
she  in  it,  that  [etc.].  1595  Shaks.  John  111.  i.  142,  1  .. 
demand  Why  thou  against  the  Church,  our  holy  Mother, 
So  wilfully  dost  spurne.  1596  Spenser  State  Irel.  Wks. 
(Globe)  654/1  Surely  of  such  desperat  persons  as  will  will- 
fully foUowe  the  course  of  theyr  owne  foUye,  there  is  noe 
compassion  to  be  had.  a  1694  Tillotson  Sert/i.,  Luke  xH. 
4y,  48  Wks.  1717  I.  425  He  that  first  acknowledgeth  him  for 
his  Prince,  and  then  affronts  him,  deserves  to  be  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  severity,  because  he  did  it  wilfully,  and  in 
meer  contempt.     I'ja^-  [see  4]. 

Wilfulness  (wi'lfulnes).     [f.  Wilful  a.i  + 

-NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  or  character  of  being  wilful ;  dis- 
position to  assert  one*s  own  will  against  reason, 
persuasion,  etc. ;  determination  to  take  one's  own 
way;  self-will,  perversity,  obstinacy,  stubbornness. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  75  Willfulnesse  lettefl  J>e  mannes 
shrift,  l>at  ^incheG  uuel  b^t  man  him  wile  neden  his  sinnes 
to  forleten  and  fro  t>e  deuel  to  gode  turnen.  1375  Barbour 
Bruce  xvHL  176  On  this  wiss  war  thai  nubill  men  Throu 
wilfulness  all  losit  then.  1 2386  Chaucer  A'«/.V  T.  2199  The 
contrarie  of  al  this  is  wilfulnesse.  1412-ao  IJiHG.  thron. 
Troy  L  3661  Sith  sche  wrou^t  only  of  wiifulnes,  With-oute 
conseil  or  avysenes.  1547  Act  i  Edw.  F/  c  3  §  11  Yf 
theie  refuse  of  willfulnes  and  stubbernes  to  worke.  1583 
Whitgift  in  Strype  Life  (1718)  App.  67  Your  Lordship 
further  semith  to  burthen  me  with  Wyllfulness.  ..  There  ys 
a  Difference  betwixt  WillfuUness  and  Constanoie.  1674 
Owen  Holy  Spirit  (iSgii)  238  A  Child-like  state,  accompanied 
with,  (i)  Weakness.  (2)  Instability.  And,  (3')  Wilfulness.  1729 
BuTLEK  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  76  That  obstinacy  and  wilful- 
ness, which  renders  men  so  insensible  to  the  motives  of 
religion.  1838  Lytton  Alice  ii.  vi,  She  could.. contradict, 
with  a  pretty  wilfulness,  his  most  favourite  dogmas.    1876 
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Lowell  Study  It^i/ttf.,  CarlyU  (iSyi)  98  To  confound  it  \sc. 

Will]  with  its  irritable  and  purposeless  counterfeit  Wilfulness. 

b.   (with//.)  An  instance  of  this,  a  wilful  act, 

1833  Coleridge  TabU-t.  23  Oct.,  Whole  volumes  of  Words- 
worth's poems  were  formerly  neglected,  .solely  because  of 
some  few  wilfulnesses,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  of  that  great 
man.  1883  Spurgeon  Illustr,  (J-  Medit.  221  The  rebellions 
and  wilfulnesses  of  mankind. 

2.  +a.  Purpose,  determination,  resolution,   Obs. 

c  X386  Chaucer  Melib.  p  416  Thou  shalt  considere  if  ihy 
myght  and  thy  power  may  consenten  and  suffise  to  thy  wil- 
fulnesse  and  to  thy  con seil lours.  1606  G.  W[oodcocke] 
Hist.  Ivstine  xii.  53  He.,  had  slaine  himselfe,  had  he  not 
beene  preuented  by  his  friendes.  ..  He  continued  certaine 
daies  after  in  this  wilfulnesse  to  die.  1633  T.  James  Voy. 
18  In  this  wilfulnesse  we  continued  till  the  21. 

b.  Intentional  character  (of  an  act)  ;  the  fact  of 
being  done  on  purpose. 

iSyis  Mozley  &  Whiteley  Latu  Diet.  s.v.  Murder,  The 
deli  bcra  ten  ess  and  wilfulness,  or,  as  we  prefer  to  call  it,  the 
intention,  which  constitutes  the  crime  of  murder. 

+  3.  Readiness  of  will,  willingness,  inclination. 

1398TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xviu.  xxxJx.  (1405)  ccvb/r 
The  wylfulnesse  [of  a  horse]  is  know  yf  he  is  bolde  of  lierte. 
1408-9  tr.  Vegetius  De  Re Milit-  (MS.  Digby  233)  If.  1S5/1 
Newe  knyjtes  ben  chosen  not  onlich  by  sirengj^e  &  myjt  of 
body  bote  also  by  lusti  wilfulnesse  to  werre. 

f4.  Liberty  to  do  what  one  will;  free  will  or 
choice;  voluntary  action.    Obs. 

c  1460  Sir  R.  Ros  La  Belle  Dame  628  Falshode  b  so  full 
of  cursydnesse,  That  highe  worschip  may  never  haue  enter- 
prise Where  hit  rayneth,  and  hath  the  wylfulnysse.  1501  in 
lOlk  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  i.  63  [The  lands  should 
be  redeemable]  be  dissent  or  wilfulnes  of  the  said  Ihonne 
or  William  bis  fader.  1530  Palsgr.  289/1  Wylfulnesse^ 
uoluntairete.  1553  Bradford  Serm.  Repentance  {1574) 
Cij  b.  Such  workes  as  they  neede  not  to  do,  but  of  their  own 
voluntarines  &  wylfulnes  (wylfulnes  in  decde). 

Wilga  (wi-lga).  [Native  name  in  New  South 
Wales.]  An  Australian  tree  of  the  genus  Geijera 
(N.  O.  Rutacese)^  csp.  G.  parvijlora.     Also  attrib. 

X889  Maidem  Use/.  Plants  Australia  i^o  Geijera par7'i. 
Hora^  Wilga,  Sheep-bush,  Dogwood  and  Willow.  1891 
'  R.  BoLDREwooD  '  Sydney-Side  Sax.  vii.  We  rode . .  through 
a  wilga  scrub. 

Wilger  (wi-lg3j).  iocal.  Also  6,  9  willger,  7 
welger,  9  -ar,  wolgar.  [Obscurely  f.  wilghe, 
Willow  sb.'\ 

1.  =  Willow  sb.  i. 

i68a-3  in  Hartland  Gloss.  (E.D.S.)  s.v.,  Pd.  for  welgcrs 
IS.  6«/.  1867  Rock  yint  an^  Nell  xxxiv.  Nor  welgars,  no, 
nor  withy-bans  'U  vix  ther  herts  ncr  bin'  ther  bans. 

attrib.  1853  in  Rep.  9t  TroJis.  Devonsh.  Assoc.  XXVI  1. 60 
Let  Berry  the  wolgar  plot,  is.  a  bundle  next  year.  188a 
Ibid.  XIV.  150  Down  by  the  wilger  plot. 

2.  -  Willow  sb.  3,  Willy  sby  2. 

154a  Adwir.  Crt.  Warrant  Bk.  /,  19  Aug.  (MS.),Septem 
duodenas  excipularum  anglice  vij  dosen  of&hrympe  leapes 
vulgariter  voc'  willgera. 

3.  =  Willow  sb.  4,  Willy  j<$.i  3. 

1871  Daily  Neivi  26  Aug.  (Leicester),  A  recommendation 
that  more  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  *  willgers' 
or  *d-vijs'. 

+  Wilgern,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.WlLL  sb}-  +  north, 
ME.  gem,  a.  ON.  gjarn  Yern  a. 

This  word  or  a  corresp.  *'wil%ern  siirvived  in  17th  c.  north. 
dial,  willtrn  (Ray).] 

Wilful,  perverse. 

c  I3»S  Metr.  Hont.  6t  Godd..gert  them  Icf  tbair  wilgern 
werlc. 

Wilghe,  obs.  form  of  Willow. 
Wilgosse,  obs.  form  of  Wild  goose. 
t  "Wilhede.  Obs.  rare,  In4'wyl-.    [f.WiLLj^.l 
+ -HEAD.]     Will, 

\y^o  Ayenb.  164  Magnanimity  is  heynesse  gratnesse  and 
noblesse  of  wylhcde  [orig.  corage\ 

Wili,  wilio,  obs.  forms  of  Wily, 

Wilik,  obs.  form  of  Vilely. 

Wilily  (wai'lili),  (Zd'y.  Forms:  see  Wily;  also 
5  wilele,  6  wylely,  -ie,  -wilely.  [f.  Wily  a.  + 
-LT  2.]  In  a  wily  manner ;  craftily,  cunningly, 
by  stratagem. 

a  1400  Pistill  0/  Susem  313  Wylyliche  heo  wyled  hir 
wenches  away,  c  1400  Anturs  c/Arth.  575  (Douce  MS.)  Wi- 
lele  l>es  wighte  mene  )>aire  wepenes  t>ey  welde.  a  1435  Ir. 
Ardeme's  Treat.  Fistula  etc.  15  If  perauentiire  J>e  pacient 
haue  wilyly  bro^t  in  with  hym  any  leche  for  to  aspye.  1531 
TiNDALK  Expos.  I  John  (1538)  44  Antichrist  dis^^ysed  hym- 
selfe..&  preached  Christ  wylyly,  bryngyng  in  now  thys  tra- 
dicion,  and  now  that.  1596  Dalry.mple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  268  Witiilie  and  wylelie  tuecbeng  the  king. 
z6is  Bible  Josh.  ix.  4  They  did  worke  wilily,  and  went  and 
made  as  if  they  had  beene  embassadours.  i68a  Bunvan 
Holy  War342  'Tis  you  Mr.  Carnal  Security  that  have  wilily 
stripped  Mansoul,  and  driven  her  glory  from  her,  1724 
Ramsw  Tea.t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  85  And  wylijy  they  shot  the 
lock.  1847  Gr>S5B  Birds  Jamaica  413  A  flock  of  swimming 
Pelicans,  wilily  endeavouring  to  approach  some  unwary  one. 
1885  W.  Ross  Aberdour  4-  Imkcolme  L  23  He  wilily  suc- 
ceeded to  his  tide  and  estates. 

Wiliness  (wai-lines).  Forms:  see  Wily.  [f. 
as  prec  +  -ness.]  The  quality  or  character  of 
being  wily ;  craftiness,  cunning,  guile. 

£1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  i.  vii.  8  Truste  not  in  ^in  ovne 
konnyng,  ner  in  J^e  wilynes  of  eny  man  Hvyng.  ^1460 
Metham  IVks.  (1016)  133  A  mowght  J»e  qwyche  ys  smal  off 
qwantyte  with  toynne  lyppys  sygnyflTyith  onmyghtynes 
ferfTulncs,  and  wylynes.  1556  Olde  Antichrist  162  b,  So 
(with  certain  foxlike  wylynesse)  they  clooke  the  bloody 
meanyng.     1601   R.  JoHNso.s  Kiugd.  <J-  Comittw.  (1603)  3 
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Neither  let  any  man  suppose  that  from  wilines  without 
force,  nor  force  without  iudgement,  can  preceed  any  proiect 
of  worthy  consideration.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  <$•  P' 
181  To  defend  them  from  all  Assaults  and  Wiliness  of  the 
Devil.  t8i8  Mrs.  Shelley  Frankenstein  xix.  (1823)  II. 
126,  I  will  watch  with  the  wiliness  of  a  snake,  that  I  may 
sting  with  its  venom.  1878  13avne  Purit,  Rev.  iii.  81  He 
had  the  wariness  and  wiliness  of  the  cat. 

Wiling,  vbl.  sb* :  see  Wile  v. 

"Wilis,  obs,  form  of  Whiles. 

Wilk,  wilke,  obs.  forms  of  Whelk,  Which. 

Wilkatt,  obs.  form  of  Wild  cat. 

t  Wilkin.  Obs.  Also  5  wylkyn,  wilken,  6 
•wellkyn,  7  welkyn,  wrilking.  [?  orig.  a  proper 
name,  perh.  of  Du.  or  LG.  origin.]  A  ram;  a 
pile-driving  engine. 

1495  Naval  Acc.  Hen.  y II  ii8g6)  156  Rammes  of  Yron 
called  Wylkyns.  .j.  1497  Ibid.  91  Wilken  Rammers  of  Iren 
..ij.  Ibid,g\  Wilken  rainme  of  iren.  .j.  1580  in  P.Thomp- 
son Hist.  Boston  (1856)  310  Lord  Clynton  to  borrow  the 
wellkyn  of  brasse  of  this  Corporation  for  his  necessarie, 
according  to  his  desire.  1657  Ibid.,  A  great  brasse  welkyn 
belonging  to  the  borough,  being  now  no  longer  useful  to 
this  borough,  to  be  sold.  1694  Jbid.,  jol.  paid  to  John 
Sherlock  to  buy  a  wilking  with  at  Nottingham.  [1804  /bid. 
note,  applied  to  a  pile-driving  apparatus.] 

Wilkume,  obs.  form  of  Welcome. 
Will  (wil),  sb.'^  Forms  :  i-a  willa,  (l  -o),  1-7 
■wil,  2-4  -wile,  2-7  wille,  3-6  wylle,  4-6  wyll, 
■wyi  (2  welle,  4  wele,  *SV.  vii,  5  wel,  w^ell, 
wuUe,  wyle,  6  Sc.  vill,  9  Sc.  dial,  wull},  i-  will. 
[OE.  wiiia  wk.  masc.  =  OFiis.  willa  (EFris.  wel^ 
WFris.  wiiie)^  OS.  wilHo^  MDu.  wilUy  Du.  wil^ 
OHG.  willo,  willjo  (MHO.,  G.  wille,  willen), 
ON.  viliy  vilja-  (Sw.  vilja.  Da.  vilje^^  Goth, 
•wilja  :—  OTeut.  *wiljon'  :—  pre-Teut.  *welJon-  ; 
also  OE.  «///(/ str.n,  (chiefly  in  gen.:  see  sense  10), 
=  ON.  viif  and  OE,  ^ewilf  -wile  str,  n,  I-will  ; 
see  Will  vX^ 

I,  1.  Desire,  wish,  longing ;  liking,  inclination, 
disposition  {to  do  something).  In  mod,  use  coloured 
by  or  merged  in  sense  5. 

Beowul/t^S  past  ic  anunga  eowra  leoda  wlUan  geworhte. 
a  900  Cynewulf  Juliana  50  Ic  beo  ^earo  sona . .  willan  l>ines. 
c  looo  Ags.  Gos^.John  1. 13  Da  ne  syntacennede.  .of  fljesces 
willan,  ne  of  weres  willan  ;  ac  hij  synt  of  gode  acennede. 
<zi2a5  Ancr.  R.  60  Wilnen,  &  habe  wille  uorte  beon 
iwilned.  la. .  Moral Oife  172  (Egerton  MS.)  Pe  brode  stret 
is  vre  iwil  Se  is  us  lod  for  to  lete.  pe  Se  al  folewed  his  wil, 
fared  bi  J>usse  strete.  <:i30o  Bekei  lai  Sogret  wille  him  com 
to  To  wende  eft  to  the  noli  lond,  that  he  nuste  what  do. 
^1315  Shoreham  I.  421  Ac  nou  b^t  wil  ^at  is  to  gode  His  al 
iset  bi-hinde.  1340  Ayenb.  9  WyJ>oute  greate  wille  an  will- 
inge  uor  to  harmioi>ren.  137S  Barbour  Bruce  xw.^^g,  I  trow 
that  he  Sail  haf  no  grel  wilt  for  to  ficht.  c  1450  Knt.  de  la 
Tour  i^  Fastinge-.refrainithe  the  fiesshe  of  euelle  willes. 
1485  Caxton  Paris  Sf  V.  (1868)  69  He  had  grete  wylle  to  goo 
to  Iherusalem.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  I.  91  As  he  and  his 
Souldiours  had  no  will  to  marrie  the  daughters  of  the  French. 
men,  1591  Shaks,  Tivo  Gent,  i,  iii.  63  >Iy  will  is  something 
sorted  with  his  wish.  1601  —  Jul.  C.  iii.  iii.  3, 1  haue  no  will 
to  wander  foorth  of  doores.  Yet  something  leads  me  foorth. 

1837  Dickens  Picfnv.  xvii,  Don't  stop  him,  Maria,.. if  he 
has  thewill  to  strike  me,  let  him.  1844  K,iNCLAKE-£'<7Mr«  vii. 
There  was  a  will,  and  a  longing,  more  imperious  than  mere 
curiosity.  1896  HousMAN  Skrcpsk.  Lad  xxxiii.  This  long 
and  sure-set  liking.  This  boundless  will  to  please. 

b.  An  inclination  to  do  something,  as  contrasted 
with  power  or  opportunity. 

1594  Kyo  Cornelia  111.  iii,  Shee  hath  not  onely  power  and 
will  T'abuse  the  vulgar  wanting  skill.  1647  W.  Browne 
Polexauder  iii.  iv.  113  The  Queencis  pcrswaded  I  have 
serv'd  her  because  I  had  a  will  to  it.  1667  Earl  Orrery 
,S7.  Lett,  (1742)  308  They  desired  the  power,  and  want  not 
the  will,  to  do  us  an  ill  turn.  169^  Dryden  ^ueis  vu.  379 
Not  forc'd  to  Goodness,  but  by  Will  incUn'd.  1751  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  178  F  14  Great  Numbers  who  quarrel  with 
their  Condition  have  wanted  not  the  Power  but  the  Will  to 
obtain  a  better  State.  x8i8  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  xxv.  Your 
lordships,  will  experience  that  the  faculty  of  the  present 
proprietor  to  entertain  his  friends  is  greatly  abridged,,  .the 
wilf^  I  need  hardly  say,  remains  the  same.  1833  Lander 
Exped.  Nifer  xxi.  111.  363  Mr.  Lake  had  certainly  a  will 
or  inclination  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  him.  1879 
Froude  Car^ar  X.  iii  No  one  questioned  that  it  could  be 
I    done  if  there  was  a  will  to  do  it. 

\  t2.  j/tfiT.  Carnal  desire  or  appetite:  a=DESiUEj^.2. 
I  971  Blickl.  Horn.  19  I'a  flaesclican  willan  &  J>a  unjerec- 
j  lican  uncysta.  ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  L  358  Weies  wylla  to 
I  ;^efremmanne  nime  bares  ^callan.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet 
i  (verse)  37  All  flcschly  wyll  for  to  for-sak.  1593  Shaks.  Lucr. 
247  Thus.. holds  he  disputation,  Tweene  frozen  conscience 
j  and  hot  burning  will.  1603  —  Mcas.Jbr  M.  ir.  iv.  164. 
j  3,  transf.  (chiefly  as  obj.  of  have) :  That  which 
one  desires,  (one's)  *  desire '.    Now  arch,  ox  poet. 

<:95o  Lindisf.  Gosp,  John  v.  30  Ne  soeco  ic  uillo  min  ah 
uilio  his  sede  mec  asende.  a  iiaa  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.) 
an.  ioe)7  Se  cyng  ;eseah  J)3et  he  nan  M^gc  his  willes  Jiaer 
geforflian  ne  mihte.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  26880  pe  warlau  sal 
noght  in  )>is  man  Haue  sa  mikel  of  his  wilt,  Als  if  be  desseli 
did  iiL  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  x.  37  Have  3e  or  wyl,  5e 
waxeth  unwraste.  1390  Gower  ConJ:  I.  73  He  ..With 
blinde  tales  so  hire  ladde,  That  all  his  wille  of^hire  he  hadde. 
c  1420  ?  LvDG,  Assembly  c/Gods  1309  Bettyr  were  a  chylde 
to  be  vnbore.  Then  let  hyt  haue  the  wyll  &  for  euer  be  lore. 
a  1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  336  Quhill  I  oucht 
wantit  of  my  will,  or  quhat  I  wald  desir.  1593  Shaks. 
3  Hen.  K/,  I.  iv.  J44  Would'st  haue  me  weepe?  why  r.ow 
thou  hast  thy  will.  1593  —  Lucr.  128  The  sundrie  dangers 
of  his  wils  obtaining.  1611  W.  Adams  Let.  in  Rundall 
Mem.  Japon  (Hakl.  Soc.)  25  God., would  not  suffer  them 
to  haue  their  willes  of  vs.    1693  Locke  Educ.  §  35  He  had 


r    the  Will  of  his  Maid  before  he  could  Speak  or  Go.     1798 

i    Colebidce  Anc.  Mar.  i.  iv,  The  Wedding-Guest,  .listens 

,    like  a  three-years'  child  :  The  Mariner  hath  his  will.      1865 

Swinburne  ^/o/aw/a  920  Have  all  thy  will  of  words  ;  talk 

out  thine  heart.     1896  Housman  Shropsh.  Lad  xxv ^  A  lad 

that  lives  and  has  his  will  Is  worth  a  dozen  dead. 

b.  A  desire  or  wish  as  expressed  in  a  request ; 
hence  (contextually)  the  expression  of  a  wish,  a 
request,  petition  (sometimes  passing  into  the  sense 
*  a  command  ' :  see  7).     arch,  or  dial. 

IVhat's your  Willi  (now  arch,  or  dial,,  esp.  Sc):  What  do 
you  want?    What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ? 

i^i^o  Ayenb.  138  panne  zayt>  he.  .J?et  he  y-herj>  Jje  benes 
and  )^e  wylles  of  \>e  poure.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  igi8  When 
Castor  hade  clanly  consayuit  his  wHle,  He  onswared  hym 
honestly  with  ornyng  a  liiill.  a  igio  Douglas  K.  Hart  11. 
21  May  thow  nocht  heir?  Langar  how  I  culd  schout  I 
What  war  jour  will?  I  will  cum  in  but  dout.  1591  Shaks. 
Two  Gent.  iv.  ii.  92  Sil.  What's  your  will  ?  Pro.  That  I  may 
compasse  yours.  Sil.  You  haue  your  wish  :  my  will  is  euen 
this,  That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed.  1606  —  A}it. 
<5-  CI.  !.  ii.7  Alex.  Soothsayer.  Sooth.  Your  will?  Char.  Is 
ihistheMan?  Is'tyousir  that  know  things?  i775'Sheeidan 
Rivals  V.  iii,  Tell  me  now,  Mr.  Acres,  in  case  of  an  accident, 
is  there  any  Utile  will  or  commission  I  could  execute  for 
you?  z8o8  Jamieson  s.v.,  Wheat's  your  willl  a  common 
Scotticism  for,  '  What  did  you  say?'  It  is  also  given  as 
a  reply  to  one  who  calls,  x8j6  Galt  Last  0/  Lairds  i.  5 
When.. one  of  the  lasses  looks  from  behind  it,  and  says, 
'  What's  your  wull  and  pleasure?' 

c.  To  take  one's  will',  to  do  as  one  pleases  (in 
respect  of).     Chiefly  Sc. 

1823  Jamieson  s.  v.,  To  tak  one's  will  o\  i.  To  treat  or 
use  as  one  pleases.  2.  To  take  as  much  of  any  thing  as 
one  pleases.  1883  G.  Macdonald  Castle  Warlock  vi.  He. . 
jist  loot  the  maister  tak  his  wull  o'  'iml  1890  Good  IVords 
Aug.  565/2  Carr  let  his  own  horse  take  his  will. 

t4.  Pleasure,  delight,  joy.  Obs, 

Beowid/  824  Denum  eallum  wear3  aefter  |>am  waelrsese 
willa  gelumpen.  a  1000  Andreas  356  Torgife  i>e  dryhten 
domweor3unga  willan  in  worulde  &  in  wuldre  blaed.  a  1240 
Ureisun  46  in  0.  E.  Horn.  I.  193  Midenglene  wille.  Ibid.  62 
Inouh  liues  wil  and  eche  pleie.  \a  1250:  see  iza.]  a  13x0 
in  Wright  Lyric  P.  iv.  23  This  wilde  wille  went  a-wai,  with 
mone  and  mournyng  inuchel  un-mete. 

b.  To  have  no  will  of  (Sc),  f  in :  to  take  no 
pleasure  in,  have  no  liking  for. 

1609  Bible  (Douay)  Mai.  i.  10, 1  have  no  wil  in  you.  c  i6a6 
in  W.  K.  Tweedie  Sel.  Biogr.  (Wodrow  Soc.)  I.  353,  I  have 
na  wili  of  strangers.  1871  W.  Alexander  Johnny  Gibb 
xxii,  Na,  man  ;    I  hinna  will  o't. 

II.  5.  The  action  of  willing  or  choosing  to  do 
something  ;  the  movement  or  attitude  of  the  mind 
which  is  directed  with  conscious  intention  to  (and, 
normally,  issues  immediately  in)  some  action, 
physical  or  mental ;  volition. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  35  W'e.  .agyltaj*  J>urh  feower  J^ing,  t?urh 
ge^oht,  &  tmrh  word,  &  ^>urh  weorc,  &  )>urh  willan.  c  1J30 
Halt  Meid.  (Titus  MS.)  123  Ga  ut  J?rof  wid  wilof  t?in  heorte. 
a  1300  Cursor  A/._  13759  He  said  noght  allan,  *  namar  \>o\x 
sin,  Bot  Mok  |ji  will  hi  noght  |iar-in,'  C1386  CHAUCER.S'^r.'j 
Prol.  5, 1  wol  seye  as  I  kan  With  hertly  wyl.  c  1475  Stonor 
Papers  (Camden)  I.  160  YfF.  .he  wull  geve  hys  dowttyr  hys 
part  of  Snowys  well . .  I  wold  with  the  glader  wyll  dele  with 
hym.  a  1619  Fletcher,  etc.  Q.  Corinth  \u.  ii,  You  know 
well  Even  actual  sins  committed  without  will,  Are  neither 
sins  nor  shame.  174a  Young  Nt.  Th.  iv.  615  But  since  the 
naked  will  obtains  thy  smile,  Beneath  this  monument  of 
praise  unpaid.  1831  James  Philip  Aug.  xxviii,  He  strove  to 
speak,  but  no  voice  answered  his  will.  i86i  Mill  Utilitar, 
iv.  59  Will,  the  active  phenomenon,  is  a  different  thing  from 
desire,  the  state  of  passive  sensibility. 

b.  Intention,  intent,  purpose,  determination.  "iObs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23552  If  it  sett  Jjam  in  to  will  To  mak 
anoiper  erth  or  heuen.  C1375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints  xxxiii. 
{George)  i  jcte  of  sancte  george  is  my  wil, .  .To  translat  J>e 
haly  story ._  1390  Gower  Cof^.  viii.  3037*  With  al  the  wil 
that  I  mai  yive.  c  X400  Destr.  Troy  4223  f>ai  wetyn  full 
wele  l>e  wyllys  of  vs  here,  That  we  purpos  a  pouer  to  put  in 
hor  lond.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  11.  267  Hou  we 
oughte.  .to  say  that  salutacion  wyth  wylle  toleue  synneand 
to  do  good  dedes.  1471  Caxton  AVfttj'?//(Sommer)547  By 
one  wylle  and  volente.  1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes 
(1877)  I,  I  rested  in  that  wyll  &  purpose.  1483  Cath,  Angl. 
418/2  Of  an  [=  one]  Wille,  vnanimis.  1523  Ld.  Berners 
Froiss.  I.  xxxix.  22/2  Whan  the  flemynges,  .sawe  the  fierse 
wylles  of  them  within.  1619  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Kicksey 
IVinsey  B  2,  Your  wills  are  good,  and  whilst  I  keepe  your 
bills  Instead  of  paiment  I  accept  goodwills.  i7iaARBUTHN0T 
John  Bull  IV.  iii,  My  Will  at  present  is  to  have  Dinner. 
C.   Will  to  with  sb.  or  inf.  (after  G.  Wille  zit). 

Cf.  Der  Wille  zum  Leben  in  the  title  of  Schopenhauer's 
IVelt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung  IV.,  1819. 

1823  J.  C.  RoBKRTSON  Percy  Anecdotes  XI.  Imagination 
87  {heading)  The  Will  to  be  Well.  1896  Tille  tr.  Nietzsche's 
'Thus  Spake  ^araihustra  iS'^Wherevci  I  found  living  matter 
I  found  will  unto  power.  1903  Chesterton  R.  Browning 
vi.  139  That  really  boisterous  will  to  live  which  may  be  found 
in  Martin  Chuzzleivit.  1^7  Zimmebn  tr.  Nietzsche's  Be- 
yond Good  ^  Evil  20  Life  iiself  is  Will  to  Power,  1908  K. 
Bagot/4.  Cuthbert  xxviii.  370  The  triumph  of  the  will  to 
live  over  the  threatening  assaults  of  death, 

6.  The  power  or  capacity  of  willing ;  that  faculty 
or  function  which  is  directed  to  conscious  and 
intentional  action  ;  power  of  choice  in  regard  to 
action.     (See  also  Fbee  will.) 

c888  jTIlfred  Boeth.  xiv.  §  2  Andgit  &  ^emynd,  &  se 
gesceadwisUca  willa  Jia;t  hine  (?ara  twe^a  lyste.  crxooo 
^LFBic  Hom.  I.  2S8  Of  Sam  willan  cumaS  ?;e'3ohtas,  and 
word,  and  weorc.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  219  Se  fader  and  his 
wisdom,  .hare  beire  wille  )?at  is  se  hall  gast.  C1200  Ormim 
1 1509  Wille  iss  hire  l^ridde  niahht  Purrh  whatt  menn  immess 
aeornenn.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  664  He  t-am  gaf  J>er  will  alfre  _; 
pe  gode  to  do,  to  leue  he  ill.  1390  Gower  Con/.  I.  322  Thi 
will  is  thi  principal,  And  hath  the  lordschlpe  cf  thi  witt, 
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WILL. 

e  1460  tCisi/fm  113  in  ifmnv  P/aj'S  41  And  I  of  >«  soull  am 
H  wylL  IS3»  Stakkkv  England  (iSjS)  29  Eucr  the  wyl 
chesylh  the  5I,  and  leuyth  the  gud.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N. 
II.  iL  115  The  »-ill  of  man  is  by  his  reason  sway  d.  JS94 
Hook-ia  Ecct.  Put.  I.  vii.  §  3  Appetite  is  the  wills  solhcitor 
and  the  will  is  appetites  controller  ;  what  we  couet  according 
to  the  one,  by  the  oiher  we  often  reiect.  IS97  ^*"',y- ."'»'/'• 
i  0  Will,  whether  it  be  in  Cod  or  man,  belongeth  to  the 
eslence  and  nature  of  both.  t«oi  Shaks.  7«/.  C  11.  11.  7 1 
The  cause  is  in  my  Will,  I  will  not  come.  i6js  A.  Stafford 
Fern.  Glory  63  Whose  Wils  and  Understandings  have  a  com- 
bat befort  they  can  bee  brought  to  a  consent.  1IS67  Milton 
P.  L.  u  106  All  U  not  lost !  the  unconquerable  \V  ill,..An  I 
Qum«  never  .0  submit  or  yield.  '.738  P°/^,  '("'^''S'' 
Prmyir  iii,  WTio.  .binding  Nature  fast  m  Fa'e,  Left  free  the 
Human  Will.  1848  R-  I.  Wll-BERFoaCK  Dcctr.  Incarnation 
ir.  (185a)  80  In  o"r  Lord,  first  of  all  descendants  of  Adam, 
TO  will  exhibited  in  that  complete  freedom,  which  w_as  its 
nomal  condition  and  perfect  state.  1880  GoLow.  Smith 
in  Atlantic  Monthly  Feb.  103  The  spring  of  all  e.-cistence, 
and  so  of  eviC  is  will,  which  Schopenhauer  erects  into 
a  universal  substance,  apart  from  intelligence  and  con- 
sciousness. .  1-  'J  1 
b.  With  qtiaUfication,  ia  reference  to  incUvidtial 
character ;  idiomatically  in  a  will  of  one's  own, 
implying  a  strong  or  self-assertive  \vill,  and  hence 
used  as  a  etiphemism  for  '  wilfulness '. 

c  1470  Got.  *  Ga-iv.  100  Schir  Kay  wes  haisty  and  hate,  and 
of  ane  hie  will.  1751  Mrs.  Lennox  female  Quix.  i.  xi, 
Since  1  am  not  allowed  any  will  of  my  own,,  .it  matters  not 
whether  I  am  pleased  or  displeased.  i7«o  Foote  Minor  i. 
i,  Was  Charlotte  to  set  up  a  will  of  her  owii,..£he  must 
expect  to  share  the  fate  of  her  sister.  1798  S.  &  Ht.  Lee 
Cant.  T.,  Young  Lolly's  T.  IL  341  V  once  she  could  be 
brought  to  assert  a  will  of  her  own.  1907  Vemey  Mem.  1. 
422  .A  girl  of  high  spirit  and  strong  will. 

7.  Intention  or  determination  that  something 
shall  be  done  by  another  or  others,  or  shall  happen 
or  take  place  ;  (contextually)  an  expression  or  em- 
bodiment of  such  intention  or  determination,  an 
order,  command,  injunction  (cf.  3  b).     KXiofig. 

Formerly  freq.  in  the  ejaculations  (BjO  God's  will,  occas. 
Wi  my  will  (Shaks.  A.Y.L.  iv.  iiL  17) :  see  Goo  i*.  14  a- 
Be(nuut/i7i9  Him  eal  worold  wendeS  on  willan.  835  in 
Birch  CartHl  Sax.  (1885)  I.  575  Ic  Abba  jeroefa  CyBe  & 
writan  hate  hu  min  willa  is  l>a!t  mon  ymb  mm  serfc  jedoe 
zfter  minura  daese.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  10  5ewur(>e 
^in  willa  on  eor3an,  swa  swa  on  heofonum.  c  117S  Lamb. 
Horn.  21  We  snnejiet  on-5ein  drihtenes  welle  ofter  t>ene  we 
scolde.  c  laoo  Ormin  2381  All  jho  lejjde  t>att  o  Godd  &  onn 
hiss  lefe  wille.  a  laso  Prov.  Alfred  399  in  O.  E.  Misc.  126 
Bute  if  we  wurchel>  wyllen  cristes.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12322 
Sco.  .duted  noght,  pat  godds  wil  ne  suld  be  wroght.  c  1380 
WvcLiF  Sel.  IVis.  11.  55  Al  l>ing  M  shal  come  moot  nedis 
come  hi  Goddis  wille.  1390  Gower  Con/.  1.  48  Mi  will  is 
ferst  that  thou  be  schrive.  c  1450  Holland  Hovilat  874, 
I  wait  sour  will,  and  quhat  way  Je  wald  that  I  wrocht. 
1464-s  m  Acts  Parlt.  Scot.  (1874)  XII.  31/1  Thai. .sail., 
entire  |>e  kingis  ward  and  there  abide  Enduring  be  kingis 
will.  1543-4  Act  y  Hen.  VIII,  c.  i.  §  i  It  is  the  onlye 
pleasure  and  will  of  .Mmightie  God  howe  longe  his  Highnes 
.  .shall  lyve.  1558  in  J.  M.  Stone  Hist.  Mary  I  (1901)  App. 
518  My  mynd  and  will  ys,  that  the  said  Codicell  shall  be 
accepted.  1601  Shaks.  AlCs  Well  11.  iv.  56  In  euery  thing 
I  waite  vpon  his  will.  1S03  —  Meas.  Jor  M.  11.  ii.  7  Is  it 
your  will  Claudio  shall  die  to  morrow  ?  1667  Milton  P.  L, 
IL  1025  Such  was  the  will  of  Heav'n.  17x1  Steele  S/'ect, 
No.  96.  P  2  It  was  the  Will  of  Providence  that  Master  Harry 
was  taken  very  ill  of  a  Fever.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters 
II.  144  They  are  all.. dependent  on  the  will  of  the  magis- 
trate.  1833  Tennvson  Dream  Pair  Worn,  lix,  It  comforts 
me  in  this  one  thought  to  dwell,  That  I  subdued  me  to  my 
father's  will.  1841  Mvers  Callt.  Th.  in.  I  1  The  Books 
commonly  called  The  Bible  contain  special  Revelations  of 
the  Will  of  God.  184a  Tennyson  Dora  43  My  will  is  law. 
1888  Bryce  Amer.  Commw.  xcvii.  III.  360  This  method  of 
consulting  the  popular  will. 

fb.  Consent,  acquiescence,  permission,  favour, 
good  will.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  199  Wit  crist  will  )>an  sal  I  telle  How 
he  sipen  bared  belle,  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxxviii.  154  In  so 
moche  ^t  he  wanne  ther  by  the  wille  &  the  love  of  Eueri 
man.  c  1450  Godstow  Peg.  362  With  the  wille  and  graunle 
of  Raaf  his  sone  and  heire.  IJJS  Coverdale  7er.  xliv.  19 
Did  we.  .poure  vnto  her  drinkotteringes,  to  do  her  seruyce, 
without  oure  huszbondes  wylles? 

C.  Intent,  purport  (of  a  document ;  cf.  33)  ; 
also,  in  Sc.  Law,  a  clause  in  a  summons  expressing 
a  royal  command  (see  quot.  1684). 

1439  in  Ancestor  (1004)  July  18  After  that  the  will  of  my 
testament  be  fulfilled  and  my  dettes  paid.  1684  Sir  G. 
Mackenzie  Inst.  Law  Scot.  iv.  i.  (1694)  236  The  King  in 
his  Summons  says.  Our  will  is,  &c.  that  ye  cite  such  and 
such  Persons,  &c  which  is  called  the  Will  of  the  Summons, 
and  which  Will  of  the  Summons  does  comprehend  a  Com- 
mand to  the  Messengers  to  cite  the  Defenders.  1743  Kames 
Decis.  Crt.  Sess.  1730-52  (1793)  67  It  was  necessary  for  the 
suspender  to  follow  out  the  will  of  the  letters. 

8.  Qualified  by  possessive,  esp.  in  such  phr.  as 
t  if  his  will  be,  if  it  be  his  will  (=  if  it  be  his  good 
pleasure)  and  as  obj.  of  do,  work,  or  the  like  :  That 
which  one  wills  should  be  done  ;  (one's) '  pleasure '. 
£8x5  Vesp.  Ps.  xxxix.  9  [xl.  8]  DoCt  ic  doe  willan  Sinne, 
god.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  205  To  sccenne  hwaet  J?a:s  willa  sie. 
a  xooo  Menologium  201  Sancta  symbel  l>ara  ^)e  si3  o33e 
scr  worhtan  in  worulde  willan  drihtnes.  a  iiaa  O,  E.  Chron. 
<Laud  MS.)an.  1085  ^ebete  hit  God  elmihti^a  t>onne  hiswilla 
»y.  c  117s  Latnb.  Horn.  121  5if  hit  his  willa  nere,  ne  mahte 
him  nan  dc5  ne  nan  pine  derian.  c  1*05  Lav.  2793  &  euer 
aeic  wilde  mon  hefde  al  his  wil  to  don.  c  isao  Bestiary  ^i  Do 
ure  dri^ten  ded  was,  And  doluen,  also  his  wille  was.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  407  pe  sex  dais  he  wroght  J>at  was  his  will.  loid. 
J229  To  wrik  ^are  wik[kel  wil  jjai  thoghL  13. .  K.  Horn  201 
(Harl.  MS.)  Ah  ?ef  hit  is  (>i  wille  Help  vs  fat  we  ne  spille. 
c  MM  ii  "l*  ^'-  £"tt  (prOM)  10  Ye  sal  leue  yure  ahen  propii 
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will,  and  do  ol>ir  mens,  c  1420  Avoiu.  Arth.^  xxxiii,  Bothe 
my  dethe  and  my  lyfe,  Is  inne  the  wille  of  thi  wife,  c  i4ao 
Anturs  o/Arth.  197  One  J>ing  wold  I  wite,  if  J>i  wil  ware. 
>535  Coverdale  Ps.  xxvi[i].  12  Delyuer  me  not  in  to  the 
wylles  of  myne  aduersaries.  lS4a  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph. 
995  The  stronger  must  bee  obeyed  &  haue  his  wille.  7.590 
Lodge  Rosalynde  (1592)  02  b,  Shall  I  then  haue  ..  no 
comfort,  but  bee  posted  off  to  the  will  of  time?  X607 
Shaks.  Cor.  iv.  iv.  7  Direct  me,  if  it  be  your  will,  where 
great  Auffidius  lies'.  Is  he  in  Antium?  ijb^Gv.f.y  Shake- 
speare 13  If  then  he  wreak  on  me  his  wicked  will.  1818 
Scott  Br.  Lamm,  xii,  If  it's  your  wull,  I'U  just  tak  a  step 
as  far  as  Dunse.  1865  Ruskin  Sesame  ii.  §  90  Leaving 
mi^^rule  and  violence  to  work  their  will  among  men. 

•j"  9.  Undue  assertion  of  one's  own  will ;  wilful- 
ness, self-will.   Obs. 

cwjs  Lamb.  Horn.  a'^\i\i\\?i.  is  swa  sunfuL.ljet  nulle.. 
for  his  fule  heorte  wil  his  scrift  ihalden.  c  1325  Spec.  Gy 
irantf.  169  pat  |jurw  here  pride  and  here  wil  peih  fallen 
ofte  in  gret  peril.  136a  Langu  P.  PI.  A.  Vl.  77  Alle  l>e 
walles  be)5  of  wit  to  holde  wil  peroute.  1401  26  Pol.  Poems 
iii.  38  By  witles  wille  peygedre  pres.  a  1500  Rntis  Raving 
1562  With  wyll  and  Jouthed  duellis  hee.  1546  J.  Heywood 
I'rov.  I.  xi.  (1867)  28  Wyll  wyll  haue  wyll,  though  will  wo 
wyn.  a  1568  Ascham  Scholem,  i.  (-\rb.)  48  Lyinge,  pickinge, 
slouthe,  will,  stubburnnesse.  1615  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.) 
Urania,  xli.  B  8,  When  hare-braind  Will,  o're  Wit  doth 
rule  &  raigne. 

■|-b.  A  piece  of  wilfulness,  a  whim.   Obs.  rare. 
1619  PuRCHAS  Microcosjjius  Ixii.  623  Shall  Christians  lose 
..the  Hopes  of  Heauen..for  a  Will,  for  a  Humour,  for 
malicious  Spight? 

III.  Special  uses  and  plirases. 
*  -J"  10.  gen.  sing,  willes,  etc.,  as  adv.  (or  in  advb. 
phr.)  or  predicative  adj.  Obs.  a.  simply  (also  in 
phr.  willes  and  woMes :  see  Wield  sb.  i  b),  or  with 
poss.  pron. :  Of  one's  own  will ;  voluntarily ;  in- 
tentionally, purposely.     (Cf.  Selfwilles.) 

C960  i^THELwoLD  St.  Bcnct  1%  J^neadod  to  anre  mile 
gange,  gang  willes  twa.  rxooo  i)i  Thorpe  iLrtwj  (1840)  11. 
I  So  Be  pam  men  3e  willes  man  ofslih5.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb. 
221  Wilt  p«>silfwillesletepeslenpypurpos  nepreysey  no^t. 
£1386  Chaucer  Wife's  Prol.  272  (Harl.  MS.)  Thing  pat  no 
man  wol,  his  willes,  holde.  CX450  Mirk's  Festial  174,  I  am 
a  fende  of  helle  and  wold  not  knele  on  nopyr  kne  my  wylles, 
but  I  am  made  to  do  so  a5en  my  wylle. 

b.  with  poss.  pron. :  According  to  one's  choice 
or  desire,  as  one  will :  used  pred.  with  impers.  vb. 
to  be,  in  such  phrases  as  if  your  willes  is  =  if  you 
■will,  if  you  please,  if  yon  wish. 

a  X300  Cursor  M.  1406  I  nogh  now  lined  haue  .i.,  poa  tak 
mi  Saul  out  of  pe  flexs  And  do  it  ware  pi  wils  [Gott.  willes] 
es.  Ibid,  10094  He  moght  do  quat  his  wils  [Gott.  willis] 
was.  X375  Barbour  Bruce  i.  618  Giff  that  5our  willis  wer, 
Ic  ask  50W  respyt  for  to  se  This  lettir.  C1450  Holland 
Howiat  312  5e  sail  heir  in  schort  space  Quhat  worthy 
lordis  thar  was,  Gif  30ur  willis  war.  c  147S  RaufCoilynr 
502,  I  wait  not  quhat  his  willis  be. 

C.  as  predicative  adj.:  Voluntary. 
II  xzzs  >1  ncr.  R.  302  Schrift  schal  beon . .  dredful,  &  hopeful, 
wis,  soS  &  willes. 

**  with  qualifying  adjs. 
11.  a.   Coca?  If!'//,  z7/w!7/ (with  various  shades  of 
meaning:  cf.  i,  5-7)  :   see  Goodwill,  III  will. 
So,  with  the  comparative,  t  better  will  •=  '  more 
goodwill ' ;  fevil  will  =  III  will. 

1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  237  To  Leulyn  forgaf  he 
alle  his  euelle  wille.  X357  Lay  Folks'  Catech.  (T.)  565  To 
gif  yhou  better  will  for  to  kun  tham.  1461  Paston  Lett. 
II.  48  Because  of  such  tales,  your  tenaunts  owe  hym  the 
bettirwill.  £1482  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  131,  I  wrote  not 
so  unto  yow  for  no  spytc  nedor  for  no  hewell  well  that 
I  have  to  yow.  X560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  35  b,  He 
dyd  so,  of  no  euill  wyll  or  contempte.  x6ai  Bp.  Mouhtacu 
Diatribse  388  All  such  as  haue  an  euil  will  to  Sion. 

b.  With  the  best  will  {in  the  world'). 

1857  B.  Taylor  Northern  Trav.  xxxii.  (1858)  333  With 
the  best  will  we  found  it  impossible  to  eat  anything.  Ibid. 
xxxiii.  344  All  that  the  old  woman,  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  was  able  to  furnish,  was  milk,  butter,  [etc.]. 

c.  See  Fkee  will. 
***  with  prepositions. 

+ 12.  A  will  [A  prep^  or  2].  a.  To  (one's)  plea- 
sure or  satisfaction.  Obs. 

a  X250  Oivl  ff  Night,  •i-j'z:!  Heo  \sc.  the  wren]  hadde  gode 
prote  &  schille  &  fale  monne  song  a  wille  \v.  r.  awille]. 
•(•b.  At  command  or  disposal.  Obs. 

c  X430  Cliev.  Assigne  79  Bothe  howndes  &  men  haue  hadde 
pe  a  wylle. 

tl3.  After  {one's')  wiU  [After  frep.  13,  15]  : 
according  to  one's  choice"  or  intention,  as  one  will ; 
according  to  one's  wi.sh  or  liking,  as  one  desires. 

rtso5  Lay.  31650  And  longe  hit  walden  after  heore  willen, 
c  xaoo  St.  Brendan  109  in  .S".  Eng.  Leg.  223  pe  see  drof  here 
schip  after  wil.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  15793  O  pe  forel  a  suerd 
he  drogh,  pe  ere  he  sniat  of  an ;  For  had  it  ben  efter  his 
wil,  he  wald  hini  fain  lia  slan. 

14.  Against  (f  again)  onis-w\&  [Against  io, 
Again  B.  7]  :  in  opposition  to  (one's  own)  inclina- 
tion or  liking,  unwillingly  {rarely,  against  one's 
purpose,  unintentionally) ;  in  opposition  to 
(another's)  choice,  intention,  or  desire. 

£1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xviii.  85  He  schall  nojt  be  brynt 
with  hir  agayne  his  will,  c  1400  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton 
1483)  IV.  XX.  68  Thou  hast  byreued  me  Ageyne  my  wyll,  no 
thyng  with  myn  assent.  fX45o  [see  10  a],  xsxs  Act 
4  Hen.  VIII.  c  20  Preamble,  The  said  John  ..  fortuned  to 
be  slayn.  .ayenst  the  will  and  mynde  of  your  seid  Besecher. 
1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Dk.  Suffolk  xxii.  King  and  queene  were 
forst  against  their  willes.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  I.  iv.  116  This 
fellow  ha's  banish'd  two  on's  Daughters,  and  did  the  third 
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a  blessing  against  his  will.  1S39  J.  Clarke  Paracm.  29  He 
is  willing  sore  against  his  will.  X678  Butler  Hud.  iii.  in. 
547  He  that  complies  against  his  Will,  Is  of  his  own  Opinion 
still.  X784  CowpER  Task  VI.  520  His  steed  Declined  the 
death,  and  wheeling  swiftly  round, , .  Baffled  his  rider,  saved 
against  his  will.  184S  McCulloch  Taxation  i.  (1852)  38 
'1  he  Grand  Seignior  cannot  do  a  more  absolute  act  than  to 
order  a  man  to  be  dragged  away  from  his  family,  and,  against 
his  will,  run  his  head  against  the  mouth  of  a  cannon. 
15.  At  {one's)  will.  a.  According  to  one's 
volition  or  choice ;  as  (when,  where)  one  will, 
t  occas.,  Of  one's  own  free  will,  voluntarily, 
(d)  with  possessive  :  at  his, your,  God's  (etc.)  wi/l. 
A 1300  Cursor  M.  6136  Ma  sacrifice  your  lauerd  vntill, 
Quar  yee  wil  at  your  aun  will,  c  1315  Spec.  Gy  IVarm.  19 
Al  at  his  wille  he  wole  pe  lede.  X389  in  Engl.  Gilds  (1870) 
30  Qwo-so  schal  ben  escused  for  any  oyer  schyl,  it  schal 
ben  at  ye  aldermannes  wyl.  c  1430  Syr  Tryam.  257  At 
Goddys  wylle  muste  hy  t  bene.  1570  T.  Norton  tr.  NoweVs 
Catech.  67  b,  God  alone  is  able  at  his  owne  will  to  geue 
what  soeuer  he  hath  appointed.  x6ol  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  n. 
i.  17  We  put  a  Sting  in  him,  That  at  his  will  he  may  doe 
danger  with,  a  X711  Prior  Songs  xiii.  4  Enjoying  sweetest 
liberty,  And  roving  at  my  will.  x8oi,  1873  [see  Sweet  a.  8  d]. 
((5)  simply:  at  will. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  19324  (Gott.)  Na  strinth  did  pai  paim  till. 
For  pai  come  wid  paim  all  at  will,  c  1400  2b  Pol.  Poems  x. 
4  For  pride  hem  penkep  goddis  pere,  pat  welde  pis  worldis 
wele  at  wylle.  c  1470  Gol.  f;  Caw.  253  Al  thai  that  ar  wrocht 
vndir  the  hiehevin  Micht  nochtwarne  thame  at  wil  toische 
nor  entre.  X579  Spenser  Slieph.  Cat.  Sept.  144  They 
wander  at  wil,  and  stray  at  pleasure.  X607  Shaks.  Cor.  i. 
vi.  39  Holding  Corioles  in  the  name  of  Rome,  Euen  like 
a  fawning  Grey-hound  in  the  Leash,  To  let  him  slip  at  will. 
X615  R.  Cocks  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  42  [He)  geveth  out 
that  he  is  not  the  Companies  servant,  but  at  will.  1667 
AIlLTON  P.  L.  V.  295  Nature  here  Wantondas  in  her  prime, 
and  plaid  at  will  Her  Virgin  Fancies.  X67X  —  P.R.  iv.  269 
The  famous  Orators . .  whose  resistless  eloquence  Wielded  at 
will  that  fierce  Democratie.  1815  Wordsw.  7'o  a  Skylark  5 
Thy  nest  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  wilL  187X  R.  H. 
HuTTON  Ess.  I.  47  The  only  test  we  have  of  the  truth  of 
scientific  hypothesis  is  the  degree  of  aid  it  gives  us  in  repre- 
senting to  ourselves  at  will  the  facts  of  the  universe.  1888 
F.  H.  Bradley  in  Mind  Jan.  27  And  if  we  think  of  various 
sensations  in  parts  of  our  bodies  we  can  produce  them  at  will. 
b.  In  readiness  to  be  dealt  with  as  one  will; 
at  one's  command  or  disposal. 

13..  Call/,  ff  Gr.  Knt.  836  Al  is  yowre  awen,  to  haue  at 
yowre  wylle  &  welde.  i38;;-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  111.  viii. 
(Skeat)  1.  5  Sithen  her  restinge-place  is  now  so  nygh  at 
my  wil.  f  1400  Parce  Michi  165  in  2b  Pol.  Poems  147 
Whyle  I  had  my  streyngth  at  wyll,  fful  many  a  man  I  dyd 
vnreste.  c  X440  Generydes  33  Whenne  he  l)-ste  she  was  ail 
atte  his  wille.  1577  GooGE  Heresback's  Husb.  I.  7  With 
wealth  yenough  and  pastures  wyde  at  wyll,  1604  Shaks. 
0th.  iL  i.  150  She  that  was  euer  faire,  and  neuer  proud,  Had 
Tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  neuer  loud.  x6ix  —  Cymb.  iv. 
iii.  13  Sir,  my  life  is  yours,  I  humbly  set  it  at  your  will. 
1667  MiLTON  P.  L.  V.  377  These  mid-hours,  till  Eevning 
rise  I  have  at  will.  X784  CowpER  Task  II.  202  What  is  his 
creation  less  Than  a  capacious  reservoir  of  means  Formed 
for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  will  ?  X913  M.  Roberts  Salt 
of  Sea  ix.  218  At  sunset  the  wind  failed  and  left  me  at  the 
will  of  the  tides. 

+  O.  According  to  one's  desire,  as  one  wishes  or 
likes ;  esp.  {pred.  or  compl.)  of  wind  or  weather, 
favourable.   Obs, 

n  1300  Cursor  M.  2243  Quen  pai  at  wil  had  festend  grund 
pe  wark  pai  raised  in  a  stund.  1340-70  Alex.  S,-  Dind.  x 
Whan  pis  weith  at  his  wil  weduring  hadde,  c  1400  Rule  St. 
Benet  (verse)  492  All  pat  nedes  30U  vntill  Sal  50  haue  at  Jour 
awne  wyll,  ^1425  Wvntoun  Cron.  11.  viii.  710  pai  tuk  wp 
sayl  and  past  in  hy  Withe  wynde  at  wil  to  Brigancy.  a  1533 
Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  A  urel.  (1546)  E  vj  b,  Thus  haue 
ye  had  the  goddes  at  wyl.  1579  T.  Stevens  in  Hakluyt 
Voy.  (1589)  161  Our  Pilot.. thinking  himselfe  to  haue  wind 
at  will,  X825  Jamieson  s.  v.,  At  a'  will,  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  one's  inclination  or  desire. 

d.  In  reference  to  an  estate  held  during  the 
owner's  or  lessor's  pleasure,  from  Avhich  the  tenant 
may  be  ousted  at  any  time  :  chiefly  in  phr.  estate, 
tenant,  etc.  at  will. 

X45X  Rolls  0/  Parlt.  V.  217/2  Grauntes  of.,  annuitees, 
made  by  you  of  estate  of  enheritaunce,  for  terme  of  lif,  or 
terme  of  yeris,  or  at  wille.  X589  in  Trans.  Cumbld.  Sr 
Westiiild.  Antiq.  Soc.  (N.S.)  XX.  222  Which  castell.  .John 
glaisters  balyfe  there  occupyethe  at  will  and  ought  to  pay 
yerely  the  said  rents.  1603  G.  Owen  Pembrokeshire  (1892) 
191  They  were  not  tenantes  at  will  at  the  Comon  lawe. 
X663  Butler  Hud.  i.  11.  1022  For  we  are  their  true  Land- 
lords still,  And  they  our  Tenants  but  at  will.  1766  Black- 
stone  Comm.  1 1,  ix.  145  An  estate  at  will  is  where  lands  and 
tenements  are  let  by  one  man  to  another,  to  have  and  to 
hold  at  the  will  of  the  lessor.  1794  Vancouver  Agric. 
Cambr.  52  The  largest  farm  is  held  at  will.  x868  Rogers 
Pol.  Econ.  xiiL  (1876)  178  The  customary  occupation  was 
reduced  to  a  tenancy  at  will 

1 16.  By  one's  will :  with  one's  consent,  or  of 
one's  own  free  will,  willingly ;  according  to  one's 
desire,  if  one  had  one's  wish.  (Cf.  Goodwill  3  b.) 

c  1393  Chaucer  Maria^e  12,  I  dar  seyn,  were  be  oute  of 
his  peyne,  As  by  his  wille,  he  wolde  be  bounde  nevere. 
c  X400  Rom.  Rose  5728  For  by  her  wille  withoute  lees 
Eueriche  man  shulde  be  seke.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  in. 
iii.  67  Ver.  You  haue  bin  alwaies  cald  a  merciful  man 
partner.  Dog.  Trucly  I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my  will. 
1601  —  Twef.  N.  III.  iii.  I. 

17.  In  will,  t  a-  ^^'ith  the  will  or  intention, 
intending,  purposing  {to  do  something)  ;  to  be  (also 
have)  in  will,  to  intend,  purpose.  (Also  in  a  will.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4125  All  he  sagh  pam  in  a  wil  pair 
broper  sacles  for  to  spil.  Ibid.  11525  pai  had  in  wil  pat  ilk 
night  To  torn  be  herods.  X303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne 
6985,  Y  was  yn  wyl  for  pe  feste  pat  euery  hadde  a  peny. 
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'■^STS  ■5'c-  -^<r-  Saints  xxxiv.  {Pelagia)  8  Of  his  mysdide 
hafand  hert  sare,  In  wil  to  mysdo  iioinare.  c  1400  Cameiytt 
173  Gamelyn  was  in  wille  to  wende  t>erto.  1513  Douglas 
jEneis  ix.  xii.  27  His  broderis  slauchtyr  to  revenge  in  wyll. 
•y  b.  To  put  oneself  /«,  or  to  come  in  (a  person's) 
willy  also  to  come  in  will  to  (a  person) :  to  submit 
oneself  to  his  will,  surrender  at  discretion.   Sc,  Obs. 

C1430  Syr  Tryatn.  loog  He  wylle  put  hym  yn  yowre 
wylle.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  ix.  984  Quhill  tha,  for  Imn- 
g>'r  sor,  Cum  in  his  wilh  1560  R(f.  Inverness  (New  Spalding 
Club)  I.  46  The  said  Thorn  Stuert  is  cumin  in  the  townis 
wyll,  and  dome  gyflfin  ihairapon.  1596  Dalrvmple  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  218  Al  the  rest  with  Sinklar 
cam  in  wil  to  thame  of  Orknay.  a  1670  Spalding  Troub. 
Chas.  I  (Bannatyne  Club)  I.  3  I'he  honest  men .  .was  forced 
to  come  in  the  earle's  will,  whilk  was  not  for  their  weill. 
1690  Rec.  Burgh  Lanark  (1893)  237  All  quhich  [offences] 
Nathaneell  acknowledged  and  came  in  will.  1756  PennC' 
cuik's  Coll.  Sc.  Foetus  loS  Come  in  his  will ;  Lay  down  the 
talents,  or  be  debtor  By  band  or  bill. 

18.  Of  {one*s)  wilL  a.  Of  one's  own  accord, 
spontaneously,  voluntarily.  Now  only  with  poss, 
and  07i'n,  e.  g.  '  He  did  it  of  his  own  (free)  will  \ 

CX374  Chaucer  Boetk.  ni.  pr.  iv.  (1S6S)  74  Yif  J>at  dignitea 
wexen  foule  of  hir  wille  by  f>c  fil^je  of  shrewes.  c  137S  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints  iii.  (Antlreas)  685  And  to  \>e  tormentoris  of 
will  He  gafe  )?ame,  c  1400  Ro/rt.  Rose  7441  He  knewe  nat 
that  she  was  constrayned,..But  wende  she  come  of  wyl  al 
free,  c  1475  Rau/CoH^ear  541  For  that  I  hecht  of  my  will, 
And  na  man  threit  me  ihair  till,  That  I  am  haldin  to  fulfill. 
s8s5  Jamieson  s.v.,  {?'  -willy  spontaneously. 

t  b.  Q/"  will :  with  the  intention,  on  purpose 
(/tf  </(?  something).  Obs. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi.  {Bafitista)  479  Nocht  of 
resone,  bot  of  wil  A  wyfis  5arnyng  til  fulfil. 

tl9.  On  will :    =  at  will  (15  c).    Obs,  rare. 

c  K05  Lay.  r  102  Heo  wunden  up  seiles,  wind  ston  [  =  stod] 
an  wiilen.     Ibid.  7845  Weder  heom  stod  on  wille. 

1 20.  To  {one's)  will :  as  one  will,  as  one 
chooses  ;  at  one's  disposal ;  to  one's  liking  :  =  at 
will,  15  a,  b,  c.   Obs, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3647  It  sal  him  sauur  al  to  will.  Ibid. 
23432  O  welthes  mar  mai  na  man  tell,  pan  haf  to  will  o  welth 
J)C  well,  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  301  And  wild  3our  self  to 
will,  nyll  he  so  will  he.  ^1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (prose)  7 
May  J?ai  ler  at  serue  him  to  will  1:1430  Chev.  Assigne  iSt 
Thennc  hadde  I  t>is  londe  hollye  to  myne  wyile. 

21.  With  iptu's')  will.  t  a.  Intentionally ; 
willingly;  voluntarily:   =  16,  18.  Obs. 

c  is^  [see  5I.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6673  Qua  slas  animan 
wit  will.  1:13*5  Poem  Times  Edw.  II  431  in  Pol.  Songs 
(Camden)  343  So  the  fend  hem  prokede  uch  man  to  mourdren 
other  wid  wille.  ^1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (verse)  1971  When 
we  ^m  resaue  with  wil  Crist  resaue  we  vs  vntil.  1485 
Caxtos  Paris  <V  y.  (1868)  6  They  ansuerd  to  them  ye  shal 
now  come  to  hym  other  wyth  your  wylle  or  by  force.  1513 
in  Ellis  Ori^.  Lett.  Ser.  iir.  I.  156,  I  see  veray  few. .that 
with  their  witb  wold  go  agayne  to  the  trade. 

b.  With  a  will :  with  determination,  resolutely, 
vigorously,  energetically. 

1848  Dickens  Dombey  1,  He  turned  to  (as  he  himself  said) 
with  a  will.  1866  RusKiN  Cro-wn  oflVild  Olive  \.  44  Work 
is  only  done  well  when  it  is  done  with  a  will.  1896  Hous< 
MAN  Shropsk.  Loti  vii,  I  picked  a  stone  and  aimed  it  And 
threw  it  with  a  will. 

****  22.  In  allusive  or  proverbial  phrases,  e.g.  in 
contrast  with  deed^  esp.  in  to  take  the  will  for  the 
deed;  f  IVill  is  no  skill  (Skill  sb.l  3);  IVhere 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way  (Way  sb.^  13). 

13..  Pol.  Rel.  +  L,  Poems  (1903)251-2  Wil  b  wo  ..  Wil  U 
Red.  c  1460  Wisdom  221  in  Macro  Plays  43  Wyll  for  dede 
oft  ys  take.  ct$to  Skelton  Magnyf.  148  But  hauc  ye  not 
herdcsay  that  Wyll  is  no  Skyll  f  1597  Hooker  EcU.  Pol. 
V.  Ix.  86  Where  we  cannot  doe  what  is  inioyned  vs  [God] 
accepteth  our  will  to  doe  instead  of  the  deede  itself.  166s 
"^Xot-OKH  Sph.GentrylQ  Rdr.  b  2,  T  lie  reasonable  will  accept 
the  wilt  for  the  deed.  1801  Lamb  Let.  to  Godwin^  Sept.,  In 
this  little  scrawl  you  must  take  the  will  for  the  deed.  184a 
Car.  Ward  Nat.  Prav,  152  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way.  1853  LvTTON  Jify  Novel  i.  iii,  Oh,  sir,  it  is  not  the 
deed — it  is  the  will,  a  1865  Mrs.  Gaskell  Wives  <5  Dau. 
xiv.  (1867)  147  We  will  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  as  the 
common  people  express  it.  x88o  Meredith  Tragic  Com. 
vi, '  Two  wishes  make  a  will,'  you  say. 

IV.  23.  A  person's  formal  declaration  of  his 
intention  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  property  or  other 
matters  to  be  performed  after  his  death,  most 
usually  made  in  writing  (but  see  Ncncupativb  i, 
Parol  a,  i,  quot.  1706);  commonly  trans/,  the 
document  in  which  such  intention  is  expressed. 

Formerly  properly  used  only  in  reference  to  the  disposal  of 
real  property,  thus  distinguished  from  a  testament  relating 
to  personal  property ;  whence  the  phrase  (now  tautological, 
but  still  in  formal  use)  last  will  and  testament :  see  Testa- 
ment sb.  I. 

(a)  qualified  by  last  (f  latter  obs.  rare). 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  11  panne  Alisaundre 
loste  his  specbe,  and  wroot  hts  laste  wille.  14x4,  1464,  1590, 
1637  [see  Testament  sb.  i,  1  c].  \i)fiT Stonor Papers  ^S^zxw- 
den)  I.  04  The  last  wulle  of  the  seyd  Thomas  Sakevyle. 
'S75~6  R^g-  Priv^  Council  Scot.  Ser.  t.  II.  497  In  his  testa- 
ment and  latter  will.  1768  Sterne  J>Vw^.  youm.^  Fragment^ 
Paris,  He  disposed  every  thing  to  make  the  gentleman's  last 
will  and  testament. 
0)  simply. 

ci38o  WvcLip  Wks.  (1880)  48  pis  testament  is  netful  wille 
of  dede  fraunseis.  1439  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  128  If  ther  be 
eny  clause  or  matier  in  Iiis  olde  will.  1463  [see  Testa- 
ment ji*.  i).  1549  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  yjsit.  Sick  rubric,  If 
he  haue  not  afore  disposed  his  goods,  let  him  then  make  his 

will.     1595  Shaks.   John  r.  i.  109  Vpon  his  death. bed  he  by 

will  hequeath'd  His  lands  to  me.  1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  29. 

F9  She  threw  her  will  into  the  fire.      1766  Blacicstone 
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Comnt.  IT.  xxxii,  496  Every  person  hath  full  power  and 
liberty  to  make  a  will,  tliat  is  not  under  some  special  pro- 
hibition by  law  or  custom.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI. 
fit  Where  a  will  is  written  on  several  sheets  of  paper,  it  is 
the  usual  practice  for  the  testator  to  sign  each  of  them. 
1827  Jauman  PowelCs  Devises  (ed.  3)  II.  11  A  will  of  real 
estate,  wherever  it  be  made,  or  in  whatever  language  it  be 
written.  1858  Bright  Sp.,  Reform  27  Oct.  (1S68)  II.  10  If 
it  {sc.  landed  property]  were  left  to  him  by  will,.. it  paid 
no  legacy  duty. 

Jig.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (Globe)  180  A  most  monstrous . . 
He.goat, . .  making  his  Will,  as  we  say,  and  gasping  for  Life, 
and  dying  indeed  of  meer  old  Age. 

b,   =■  Testament  sb.  5  a.    1no7ice-use. 

\c  1570  Latimer  s  Protest.  \\\  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III, 
App.  xxxiv.  gi  If  God  wolde  have  had  a  newe  kynde  of 
sacrificynge  preste,  .then  he,  or  some  of  his  Apostles,  wolde 
have  made  some  mention  therof  in  their  master  Christ's 
will.]  a  1893  J.  Paul  in  Ford  Harp  Perthsh.  364  A  tawny 
tattered  leaf  atween  the  Auld  Will  an'  the  New. 

V.  24.  attrib,  and  Comb,  a.  Simple  attrib., 
as  will-force,  -po^ver,  'Spirit,  b.  Objective,  instru- 
mental, and  locative,  as  will-commanding ^^].,  (in 
sense  23)  -maker,  -making  \  will-fraught^  -strong 
adjs.  C.  Special  Combs. :  will-flre  (see  quot.) ; 
t  will  government,arbitrary  or  autocratic  govern- 
ment ;  wUl-offlce,  an  office  in  which  wills  of 
deceased  persons  are  kept ;  •{■  will-wisdom,  wis- 
dom depending  on  one's  will  or  fancy  without 
divine  influence;  f  will-work,  a  work  performed 
by  the  human  will,  without  divine  grace  (cf.  WlLL- 
WORSHIP). 

a  1644  QuARLES  Sol.  Recant,  solil.  vi.  62  This  *will-com- 
manding  Saint.  i8s6  Monthly  Rev.  24  June  399/2  The 
fuel  was  ignited  by  *will-fire,  that  is,  fire  obtained  by  fric- 
tion. 1886  W.  Wallace  in  EncycL  Brit.  XXI.  451/1  The 
*will-force  operating  in  all  is  the  same.  1649  Howei. 
Pre-em.  Parit,  5  Tyrannical  Rule,  and  unbounded  *Wil 
government.  1880  Disraeli  Endym.  vi^  Events  ..  which 
alike  consigned  the  will  and  the  ^will-maker  to  oblivion. 
i8a8  LvTTON /^^Wawixxvii,  .\  thing  of  state  and  solemnity — 
long  faces — early  rising— and  *  will-making,  \ifjx  Wood  Life 
(O.H.S.)  II.  243  Tins  journey  was  taken  to  London  by 
A.  W.  purposely  to  peiuse  the  'WilUOffice  then  in  or  neare 
Exeter-house.  1874  Hopps  Relig.  Moral,  xiv.  ^4  The 
drunkard.. whose  'will-power  and  whose  moral  force  have 
been  conquered  by  degraded  appetite.  zSog  Allbutfs  Syst. 
Med.  VIII.  315  insanity  of  doubt,  due  to  loss  of  will-power. 
aiy^i  Law  Com/.  Weary  Pilgr.  (1S09)  11  Whilst  your 
■'will-spirit  is  good . .  the  changes  of  creaturely  fervour  lessen 
not  your  union  with  God.  1654  Gataker  Disc,  ApoL  73 
His  *WilI.strone  Objector.  1866  Whipple  Char.  322  No 
opinionated,  wiTl*strong,  untamable  passion.  1647  Trapp 
Contm.  Rev.  xiii.  18  Humane  inventions  and  *wiIl-wisdome. 
1538  Bale  Gods  Promises  vii.  E  iv,  In  hys  onlye  deathe 
was  mannys  lyfe  alwayes  restynge,  And  not  m  *wyll  workes. 
1580  Vau  TROLL  LI  er  Lutfur  On  £p.  Gal.  85  They  take  from 
him  y«  power  both  to  iustifie  and  saue,  and  geue  y«  same  to 
their  owne  wilworks. 

tWill, J^.2  Obs.  rare.  Forms:  3 wil,  4 wille, 
[f.  Will  a."]     Bewilderment,  distraction. 

c  laso  Gen.  ^  Ex.  1079  Wil  siSen  cam  on  euerilc  on. 
[a  1400  Morte  Arth.  3836  And  for  wondsome  and  wille  alle 
his  wit  failede.     (See  VoKprep.  lo.)] 

"Will,  sb.  '-^  Abbreviated  pet-form  of  the  Christian 
name  lVilliam{cU  Piers  Plowman^,  xiv,  i48,Shaks. 
^<?««.  cxxxvi,  etc.).    b.  dial.  =  Will-o'-the-wisp. 

*  <zi7i8  Parnell  Fairy  Tale  157  Will,  who  bears  the  wispy 
fire  To  trail  the  swains  among  the  mire.  1750  Collins  Ode 
Supersiit.  Highlands  91  Let  not  dank  Will  mislead  you  to 
the  heath.  x888  Fenn  Dick  o'  the  Fens  viii,  Vou  may  go 
ri^ht  into  the  bog  and  be  smothered,  and  that's  what  the 
wills  like. 

Will,  ^^.*  [f.  Will  vy\  a.  An  utterance  of 
the  auxiliary  verb  *wiIP;  a  determination  ex- 
pressed by  this,  b.  The  auxiliary  verb  *  will'  as 
used  in  contradistinction  to  *  shall*. 

1677,  i837-x89X  [see  Shall  sb.  i,  2]. 

Will,  a.  {adv.)  Now  only  .5V.  and  dial.  Forms  : 
3-5  wil,  wille,  (4  Sc.  vill),  4-5  wyl(le,  5-6  wyll, 
4-6,  8-9  Sc.  and  dial,  will,  (9  Sc.  wuU).  [a.  ON. 
villr  bewildered,  erring,  astray  :   see  Wild  a.] 

1,  Going  or  gone  astray ;  that  has  lost  his  way, 
or  has  nowhere  to  go  for  rest  or  shelter;  stray- 
ing, wandering,  Most\ 

criaso  Gen.  ^  Ex.  975  Do  flej  agar  fro  sarray,..ln  5e 
diserJ,  wil  and  weri,  13..  Cursor  Al,  23091  (Edin.)  Quen 
I  was  wil  and  out  of  rtr^t,  Godli  tok  ye  me  to  rest,  c  140^ 
Destr.  Troy  2369  All  wery  1  wex  and  wyll  of  my  gate. 
f  x4j«  WvNToUN  Cron.  vi.  xvL  1614  He  trawalit  al  day, 
qwhil  i>e  nycht  Hym  partit  fra  his  company,  pan  was  he 
wil  of  hcrbcry.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xxx.  45a  When  I 
was  will  and  weriest  ye  harberd  me  full  esely.  c  1475  Rauf 
Coilyar  35  In  thay  Montanis,  I-wis,  he  wox  all  will.  x8o6 
[see  Waif  ib.^  B.  2].  1815  G.  Beattik  John  O'Arnha' 
(1826)  62  His  will  and  weary  ghost,  X87X  W.  Alexander 
Johnny  Gibb  xxvii,  Gyaun  awa'  to  Aiberdeen  like  a  wuU 
chucken. 

2.  fig'  t  a.  Going  astray  in  thought,  belief,  or 
conduct ;  going  wrong,  erring  ;  wayward,  'wild'. 

4x300  Cursor  M.  7310  No^ht  yow  allan,  bot  your  ox- 
spring,  Sal  reu  ful  sare  your  will  ^erning.  X3. .  E.  E.Allit, 
P.  B.  76  More  to  wyte  is  her  wrange,  [>en  any  wylle  gentyl. 
Ibid.  C.  473  pen  wakened  ^>e  wy^e  of  his  wyl  dremes.  c'375 
Sc,  Leg.  Saints  xxviii.  {Margaret)  360  Joure  consal  is  wikit 
&  wiL 

b.  Not  knowing  what  to  do  or  how  to  proceed ; 
at  a  loss,  at  one's  wit's  end,  uncertain,  perplexed. 

c  X300  Ilavelok  863  Hwan  he  kam  t>er,  he  was  ful  wil,  Ne 
hauede  he  no  frend  to  gangen  til.  Ibid.  1042  Of  puttingge 
he  was  ful  wil,  I'"or  neuere  yete  ne  saw  he  or  Putten  the 
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stone,  'rl>anne  \>ot,  C1330  R.  Erunn-eCA^(?m.  Wacei^RoWs) 
12208  Arthur  was  al  wyl  On  whilk  hil  ^e  geauiit  was.  <;i440 
York  Myst.  xviii.  208  Alias  I  Joseph  for  woo  Wa:>  neusr 
wight  in  worde  [=  world]  so  will  I  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law 
Arms  (S.T.S.)  53  [They]  had  sik  drede  that  thai  war  will 
quliat  to  do.  C  X47S  Rati/  Coilyar  138  Jit  was  I  mekle 
willar  than.  I7ax  Kelly  Sc.  Prov.  375  You  are  so  will  of 
your  wooing,  you  wat  not  where  to  wed.  Note,  You  have 
such  Choice  of  Mistresses. 

3,  Phrases,  fa.  IVill  of  wane  {wone)  [Wane 
sb.'^j  Wo\E  ^($.2  :  lit.  wandering  without  a  dwelling- 
place,  homeless]  =  i ;  ^Uofg,  =  2  b,  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  980  Adam  went  out  ful  will  o  wan.  137S 
Barbour  Bruce  11. 471  And  he  wes  als  sa  will  off  wane,  That 
he  trowit^  in  nane  sekyrly.  Ibid.  vii.  2  The  kyng  toward 
the  vod  is  gane,  Wery  for-swat  and  vill  of  vayn.  CX440 
i'or/i;  Myst.  xix.  217  Was  neuere  so  wofull  a  wyffe,  Ne  halffe 
so  wille  of  wone  I  cx48oHknrvson  Test.  Cr«j.  543  Wrappit 
in  wo,  ane  wretch  full  will  of  wane.  1535  Stewart -Crow. 
Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  343  So  will  of  wane  [printed  wand],  and 
weipand  for  greit  wo. 

•f  b.  Will  of  rede  [Rede  sby  2 :  ///.  at  a  loss  for 
a  plan  or  scheme]  =  2  b.  Also  iv  ill  of  good  rede. 
137s  Barbour  Bruce  lii.  494  He  wes  alsna  will  off  red. 
That  he  durst  rest  in-to  na  place,  c  1400  Yivaine  9f  Gaiv. 
379  That  weder  made  me  so  will  of  rede,  I  hopid  sone  to 
nave  my  dede.  C1425  Wvntoun  Cron.  vi.  xvi.  1652  His 
leniman  was  wil  of  gud  rede.  1513  Douglas  ^neis  n.  xi. 
6  The  top  of  litle  Ascanius  heid,  Amang  the  dulefull  armes, 
will  of  reid  Of  his  parentis. 

c.  Will  gate  (Sc),  ^ gate  will  [Gate  sb.^x 
going  astray. 

c  1440  Alphabet  0/ Tales  90  pan  sho  went  in  &  tolde  hym 
I'e  cauce  of  hur  gate  will,  c  X440  Promp.  Parv.  ^2-j/2  Wyl- 
gate,  or  wronge  gate,  devtacio.  1815  Jamieson,  Will-gate, 
ivull'gate  sb.  1,  An  erroneous  course,  literally  used.  S. 
2.  In  a  moral  sen^e,  any  course  that  is  improper. 

4.  compl.  or  as  adv.  (chiefly  with  go)  :  Astray, 
out  of  the  way  {Jit.  and  fig.)  \  to  go  willj  to  go 
astray,  lose  one's  way,  wander,  err. 

c  laao  Bestiary  52  Silden  he  us  wille,  If  we  heren  to  his 
word  Dat  we  ne  gon  nowor  wille.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4100 
Bot  ar  he  till  his  brej>er  wan,  Will  he  yode,  and  mett  a  man. 
c  X375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxiii.  (17/  SUperis)  255  Wenand  J^at 
he  had  gane  wil,  Ane  vthyre  5et  t>ane  ^ed  he  til.  c  1415 
Wvntoun  Cron,  iv.xxi.  1987  Welth  and  riches  wont  was  ay 
In  wantones  mare  wil  to  draw  pan  hawynge  fayr  and 
mesoure  haw.  c  X440  Alphabet  0/  Tales  453  He  gaff  vnto 
ane  honeste  womman  in  wyldrenes,  goand  wyll,  iij  c  penys. 
C1475  Rau/  Coilyar  73  Walkand  will  of  his  way.  1500-20 
Dunbar  Poertis  fxvi.  74  It  is  so  lang  in  cuming  me  till,  I 
dreid  that  it  be  quyt  gane  will.  1567  Gude  J^  Godlie  B. 
(S.T.S.)  92  Thocht  1  wauer,  or  ga  wyll,  Or  am  in  danger  for 
to  die.  1714  Ramsay  Vision  iii,  I  deimt  dame  Nature  was 
gane  will  To  rare  with  rackless  reil.  X855  A'.  *  Q.  ist  Ser. 
XII.  489/1  Each  time  she  attempted  to  cross  this  place  she 
was  irresistibly,  and  against  her  will,  prevented  by  some 
invisible  power  ;  or,  as  she  said,  was  *  Will  led  '. 

+  5.  Of  a  place:  Out-of-the-way,  unfrequented, 
desolate.  Obs, 

13. .  Gaw.  ^  Gr.  Kni,  2084  Wela  wylle  was  l>e  way,  Jjer 
J>ay  hi  wod  schulden.  c  X4as  Engl.  Cbng.  Irel.  li.  129  Hit 
was  wille  londe  and  woddy.  1513  Douglas  jEneis  iv.  vi. 
61  To  nane  wncouth  landis,..Nother  to  fremmyt  place,  nor 
steddis  will.  Ibid.  xi.  x.  64  Him  self  ascendis  the  hie  band 
of  the  hyll  By  wentis  strait  and  passage  scharp  and  wyll. 

HencetWillness(whylenes),wildness,  madness. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9327  What  whylenes  or  wanspede 
wryxles  our  mynd  ? 

Will  (wil),  z'.l  Pa.t.  ■would  (wud).  Forms  : 
see  below.  [OE.  *willan,  pres.t.  wille,  willaj>,  pa.t. 
wolde,  Anglian  walde,  =OFris.  willa^  wille,  wilde, 
wolde,  OS.  ivillian,  willin,  7villiad,  ivolda,  (M)LG. 
wiilen,  (M)Du.  wiilen,  wilde,  ON.  vilja,  vii,  vilda, 
viljat  (Sw,  vilfa,  ville,  Da.  ville,  vilde),  Golh. 
wiljan,  tuiljau,  wilda  :—  OTeut,  *wel{l)jan,  paral- 
lel with  Ol'eut.  *wal'\J)ja7i^  whence  OFris.  wella, 
welde^  OS.  wellian,  ivclda,  MLG.  weilen,  OHG. 
wellen,  well,  wellemes,  etc.,  welta,  wolta  (MHG. 
wcllen,  wolleji,  wolkn,  welte,  wolte,  gewellt,  G. 
wollen,  will,  wollen,  wollte,  gewollt),  ON.  velja, 
vel,  valdi,  validr  (Sw,  vdlja.  Da.  vxlge)  to  choose, 
(see  Wele  v.),  Goth,  tvaljan  to  choose  ;  for  other 
T'eut.  derivatives  see  Will  sby,  Will  v.^,  W^ale 
j^.2  choice,  WhLL  adv.  :  f.  Indo-Eur.  wcl- :  wol- : 
wl-,  represented  by  L.  velle,  volo  {velim,  volut), 
Lith,  v2lyju,  velyti  to  wish,  pa-velmi  to  allow, 
viltis  hope,  OSl.  veWi  to  command,  voliU  to  will, 
clioose,  volja  will,  W.  gwell  better,  Skr.  vdrati 
chooses,  wishes,  prefers,  vdra-  wish,  choice,  vdram 
better,  vrnati  wishes,  prefers. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  vb.,  besides 
its  many  idiomatic  and  phrasal  uses,  is  its  employ- 
ment as  a  regular  auxiliary  of  the  future  tense, 
which  goes  back  to  the  OE,  period,  and  may  be 
paralleled  in  other  Germanic  languages,  e.  g.  MHG. 

In  some  uses  it  is  not  always  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish this  vb.  from  Will  v^I 
A.  Inflexional  Forms. 

1,  Infinitive,  i  wyllan,  3-5  wiilen,  (3  Orm. 
wilenn),  5  wylen,  5-7  wille,  (7  wil),  4-  will. 

c  xooo  ^lfkic  Gram,  xxxii.  (Z.)  200  Uelle,  wyllan.  c  120a 
Ormin  5297,  &  te  birrj»  wilenn  swelUenn.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose 
2482  Thoushalt  not  wiilen  to  passen  away.  C1400  Apol. 
Loll.  49  To  wylen  to  niak  God  felow  of  JjIs  violence,  14. . 
in  Babees  Bk.  (:868)  3J1  Strangers,  ..  the  whiche  they 
I    knowen  you  10  wille  for  to  admitte  and  receyue.     loax 
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BuitTOsi  Amat,  AM,  i.  i.  l  xi.  44  JV//f,  and  NolU^  will  and 
nttl.  xtfS4  VtLVAit4  Tkdorem.  THeoL  \u  50  Man,  at  Creation, 
had  to  wit  or  nil  naturaly. 

2.  Present  Tense,  1st  and  irdpers,  sing,  a.  1-4 
wile,  wyle,  1-6  willo,  wylle  (i  North,  willo, 
uilloX  4-6  wyl.  wyll,  i  Nonh,^  4-7  wil,  (i  tul, 
6  Sc.  vil),   I  North.,  4-  will.      /3.    3-3  wuUe, 

3-5  WTile,  5-6  WTil,  (7-9  diat,)  wull,  9  dial.  ull. 
7.   3-5  wole,   3-6  woUe,  4-6  wol(l  (3   uole, 

5  vol) ;  5-7  wool!  (5  -Ue,  whowl),  diai.  8-9 
wool,  woul,  9  ooL  5.  I  Anglian,  3  welle,  3-5 
wele,  well,  4  wel,  8-9  dial.  el. 

a.  (888  (MS.  cxtoo)  i^LFRKD  Boeih,  iiL  §4  Ic  nu  wille 
jeomUce  toGodc  cleopian.  £"950  Lindhf.  Gcsp.  Matt.  xvi. 
94  jif  hiia  wil  iRuihw.  wille,  -4,,^^.  G^j/.  wylle,  Nation 
wile]  after  mch  ;;ecyme.  —  Luke  xiii.  31  Herodes  will 
I .-»r J. Giw/.  wyle]  2^cc  ofslaa.  cxooo  Ags.Gosp.  Matt.xx.15 
0|r|Me  ne  mot  ic  don  baet  tc  wylle?  ^1030  Kuie  St.  Bemt 
xlviiL  81  Se  Se  wj-le  him  sylfan  nedan.  dc  ma  O.  E.  Chron. 
(Laod  MS.)  aiu  656,  Ic  he  wile  finden  Jiasr  to  gold  &  siluer, 
land  &  ahte.  c  isoo  T'ri'ff.  Ci?//.  Horn.  57  Gif  man  be3  for- 
wunded,  be  wile  anon  scchen  after  leches,  a  1300  Cursor  Af. 
18  To  will  als  solt  SCO  will  him  lede.  1340  Ayenb.  57  Huo 
t  wyle  conne  and  we^  («  zennes  of "pe  tonge.     a  135a 

if  (NOT  Poems  (ed,  Hal!)  xi.  7  Of  Gynes  ml  gladly  now  will 
I  bigin.  1357  Lay  Folks'  Catech.  (L.)  922  A  lyte  wyl  of  i>e 
herte  J»at  he  wyl  not  Jeve  to  hys  god.  13..  Guy  IP'anv, 
(A.)  535  5'f  ich ithir  schewe,  sche  wU  telle Hir  fader,  c  1375 
Sc,  Leg.  Saints  Hi.  {Aniireas)  1049, 1  wj'll  Ane  vthjTC  ques- 
lione  send  bym  till.  cx^ytChezu  Assigm  128, 1  w>-lle  soone 
aske  hym.  isa6  Pi/gr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  i  Yf  man 
wj-ll  put  to  his  good  wyll  to  brjTige  hym  safe  to  the  ende  of 
his  said  ioumey.  1548  Huttes  Sum  of  Viv,  K  viij,  God 
w>'lle  all  men  to  be  saued.  1549  Cotnpt,  Scot.  Ep.  3  Ther  is 
na  prudent  man  that  Wl  iuge  [etc.].  x6i  t  Bible  Zecn.  xiv.  2, 
I  wil  gather  all  nations  against  Jerusalem  to  battell. 

p.  c  117s  Lamb.  Horn.  123  pu  hclle  ic  wuHe  beon  J>in  bite. 
ciaoS  Lay.  3658  Wha  swa  wulle  libba  \c\:f]^  wole  libbe]. 
a  laas  Ancr,  R.  156  Hwo  se  wule  wel  don.  c  1430  Pilgr. 
Lyf  Mankode  n.  litL  (1869)  96  Wule  he  other  noon.  1448-9 
Metmam  Amoryus  9f  CI.  163  As  myn  autor  dothe  wryte, 
ryght  so  wul  I.  1616  B,  Josson  Forest^  To  IVorid  31 
What  bird,  or  beast,  is  knowne  so  dull,  That  fled  his  cage, . . 
wuU  Render  his  head  in  there  againe?  1836  [Hooton] 
Bilberry  Tkurland  \.  xviii.  307  To  be  sure,  sartinly,  that 
I  wull.  1869  A-  Macdonai.d  Love,  Lntv  <V  Thcot,  xxiv.  543 
'Oh,  never  mind  Mrs-  AKCreesh.'  'Oh,  but  a  wull  mind.' 

y.  a  \vj%  Prov.  A//red66S  in  O.  E.  Misc.  137  He  uole  brin- 
hin  on  and  tuenti  to  nout.  c  laQo  Beket  121  m  .S".  Eng.  Leg. 
xio  pat  t>tng  Irat  god  helpe  wole.  1397  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls) 
66j  Ich  wolle  telle  t>at  cas.  1390  Gower  Con/.  \,  7  The 
werre  wol  no  pes  purchace.  a  1436  Domesday  Ipswich  v. 
in  Black  Bk.  Admir.  (RolU)  IL  %x  ^if  that  he  wool!  done 
his  tawe.  147X  Caxton  Recuyell  (Sommer)  29  Wole  y  or 
wole  y  not.  1505  in  Mem.  Hen,  VH  (Rolls)  261  And  so 
wolle  the  kynge  mylorde  do.  1557  Los.  Wharton  &  Eurb 
in  Lodge  Illustr.  Brit.  Hist.  (1791)  L  267  We  know  yor 
Lordship's  noble  wysdome  woll  consyder  thes.  165a  Ilcr- 
meticall  Banquet  82  Then  drink't  I  wooll.  1718  J.  Fox 
Wanderer  118  Write  me  down, ..  what  wool  please  you. 
1788  Vallancev  Voc.  Bargie  in  Tracts.  R.  Irish  Acad.  II. 
3^  Woul,  to  wish.  atSoi  BLOOMPtELo  Richard  4-  Kate 
viL  in  Rural  Tales  (1806)3  Ay,  Kate,  I  wool.  1875  '  S. 
Beauchamp  '  N.  Hamilton  II.  xj  '  A  thinks  a  ool,'  says  she. 

i.{cZ*$  Vesp.Ps,\.^  [4]  ForSonnewellendegodunrchtwis- 
nissc  3u  earo.]  f  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  x.  sgSeSe  welle 
losi^e  sawel  his.  a\*^s  Prov.  Alfred x^o'm  O.E.  Misc.  iii 
God  may  giuen  wanne  he  wele  goed  after  yuii.  Ibid.  631, 
J36  panne  welie  he  sawin  sone  one  his  worde.  13. .  Cursor 
M.  11524  CGoti.)  Ful  wele  he  wele  |>aimquite  J>ar  mede.  Ibid. 
18462  And  5e  sal  be,  sua  well  iesu,  All  dumb  of  speche. 
X474  Cov.  Leet  Bk,  397  If  he  well  nott  be  war  by  iij  warn- 
ynges.  1790  Mrs.  Wheeler  Westmld,  Vial.  ii.  50,  Th 
reek  el  blaw  ea  yer  feace. 

3.  2nd  per s.  sing,  a.  a.  r-  wilt ;  also  I,  4,  6 
wylt,  3  Orm.  wiUt,  5  wilte,  6  wylte.  ;3,  3-6 
wult,  3  wit.  7.  3,  5,  7  wolt,  5-6  -e.  5.  7  woo't, 
w'oot,  wot,  wut,  7,  (9  dial.)  woot. 

a,  C9S0  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  39  Nallas  sua  ic  wille  ah 
sua  3a  wilt.  ^  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xx.  21  pa  cwaecS  he 
hwaet  wylt-tu?  c laoo  Ormim  2039,  &  5ifF  J>att  tu  willt  taclenn 
me.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  3730  3yf  )>ou  yn  yre 
a  man  hate,  And  \>^l  wra^jjie  wylt  nat  late,  c  1450  Merlin 
ii.  34  Yeve  us  counseile  how  thow  wilte  we  shall  sey.  1531 
Elvot  Gov.  r.  xiii,  If  thou  wylte  eshewe  bytter  aduenture. 
1563  Whitehorne  Onosandro  Plaion.  123  If  thou  wylt  that 
spsadclye  some  woorke  bc.doone.  1849  M.  Arnold  i'/c>fe 
Kin^in  Bokhara  131  Wilt  thou  they  straightway  bring 
him  tn  ? 

/5.  c  X175  Lamb.  Horn,  as  |>u  wult  bl-haten  god  almihtin. . 
J>et  l>u  wult  forleten  |)ine  misdede.  c  1205  Lav.  694  Jif  ^u 
wit  fc  1275  wolt]  ^\x  miht  wel.  c  1430  Pilgr  Ly/Manhode 
n.  liii.  (1S69)  96  If  thou  wult, . ,  thou  shalt  make  him  chek  and 
maal.  1557  Phaer  Mruid.  vi,  (1558)  S  j,  Wult  see  the  Tar- 
quin  kings? 

y.  c  xaos  Lay.  1577  Goffar  mid  hire  ferde,  wi  wolt  hu  fleam 
makian?  iifgo  Gower  Ctf'£/CI.  118  If  thou  woltlive  In  vertu, 
thou  most  vice  eschuie.  c  1400  Love  Bonaventura' s  Mirr, 
X.  (Gibbs  MS.),  5v^e  J^ow  wolte  seen  ensaumple  hierof  JhQ. 
c  1430  Hymns  yirgin{\Z6j)  17  Bringe,  if  >ou  wolt,  \>o  soulis 
to  blis.  1540  Palscr.  Acolastus  ii.  ui.  M  ij,  Wolte  thou  not 
take  vs  in  to  the  nomber  of  thy  clientes?  x6oa  Marston 
Ant.  4-  Mel,  i,  C  2,  Wolt  doe  me  a  favour? 

8,  x6oa  Shaks.  ttam.  v.  i.  297  Woo*t  wecpe?  Woo't  fight? 
Woo't  teare  thy  selfe?  i6oa  Middleton  Blurt  u.  ii.  C  4  b, 
Wut  open  doorc?  1607  —  Earn,  Love  i.  ii.  Wo't  thou 
forsake  me  then?  i6ao  I.  C.  Two  Merry  Milk-maids  iv. 
i.  Li  b,  Wut  thou  be  iust  to  me?  1639  Shirley  Ball  iv.  i, 
Thou  wot  stop  a  breach  in  a  mudde  wall. 

b.  4  wille,  wile,  wel,  4-5  will,  wolle,  4,  6 
wil,  woll,  5  wole,  6  wyll. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5632  Wil  J>ou  i  ga.  .To  fot  a  womman  o 
J>at  lede?  Ibid.  20657  1'  ^  ^^  *1  *'s  tu  it  wille,  1393 
Lascl.  P,  PL  C  IX.  153  Wolle  Vow,  ne  wolle  J>ow,  we  wolTef 
habbe  oure  wiU  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (prose)  2  Yef  l>u  will 
bane  )>at  ioy.    1513  Douglas  Mneis  v.  iv.   15  Quhare, 
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dismale,  wil  thow  now  ?   gan  Gyas  cry.      is«6  PUg*",  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  6  b,  Wyll  thou  or  nyll  thou,  thou  mayst 
lese  thy  goodes.      1534  Whitenton    I'ullyes  Office  i.  A  z, 
Thou  shalt  lerne  as  longe  as  thou  woll. 
4.   P/ural,     a.   i  willap,  wyllaj),  3-4  wiUep, 

4  wylle p,  5  -yth;  i  {Sudj.)  willen,  -on,  -&n, 
3  wilen,  4  willen,  4-5  wylen,  -yn,  wiln,  5 
wyllen,  willyn;  5  wyn  ;  (i),  2-6  wille,  3-4 
wile,  4-5  wil,  4-6  wyll,  5  wylle,  Sc,  vyll,  4- 
wiU.    ^.  3  wulej>,  2-4  wuUep,  (3  -et,  wUetJj-et) ; 

5  wull(e,  5-6  wul.  7.  3-4  wollej?,  5  woleth ; 
4-5  wol(l)en ;  4-5  wol(l)e,  4-6  wol(l.  S.  i 
North,  welle,  4  welen,  -yn ;  4  wel,  4-5  wele, 
well(e.     <.  I  North.  wallalJ,  -as,  5  wal. 

o.  c8a5  Ves^,  Psalter  xxx\v.  [xxxv.]  27  JefiaS  &  blissiaS  iSa 
willa5  rehtwisnisse  mine,  c  1000  ^Elfric  Gram,  xxxii.  (Z.) 
199  £/(7/«w/«f,  we  wylla3.  cjijiLamb.  Horn.  13  penne  wille 
ge  hit  hireusian.  cia^o  Kent.  Serm,  in  O.  E,  Misc.  33  Yef 
weuillethdon  his  seruise.  cxz^oGen.  ^  Ex.  191  Leunesand 
beres  him  wile  to-dra^en.  Ibid.  2304  If  je  wilen  5U  wi3 
treweiSe  leden.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  14951  pai  wil  me  neuer 
luue.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  16  Fyrst  we  wylyn 
\v.  n  welyn]  of  hem  be  shreuyn.  1340  Ayenb.  16  Huanne 
hi  wylle^  by  aboue  o^sren.  13..  Cursor  M.  4118  (Gott.) 
Nou  \>a\  wil  him  noght  spar,  c  1380  Wvclip  Wks,  (1880) 
249  Ydel  schaueldouris  willen  loke  to  be  festid  of  siche 
curalis.  J38a  —  Isa.  xiii.  17  That  siluer  sechen  not,  ne 
gold  wiln.  c  1^00  Rule  St.  Benet  (prose)  11  Yef  ye  wilecume 
to  he  ioy  of  heuin.  1411  E.  E.  Wills  {iZZi)  21  Os  5e  wylle 
answere  a-fore  god.  £'1420  Anturs  of  Art h.  xx,  Sethyn 
charitS  is  chefe  to  those  tliat  wyn  be  chast.  i;z4a5  Slonor 
J ^apers  {Camden)  I.  42, 1  beseche  ^owjjat  5e  willyii  speke  to 
John  Alartyn.  14..  in  Babees  Bk.  (1S68)  331  They  wyllen 
to  do  that  ye  iivylle  to  do.    1466  in  Bull.  Inst.  Hist.  Research 

I.  72  notCy  Rather  then  we  w>ll  suffre  hytt  ther  shall  xx  per- 
sonys  dye  in  j  day.  1491  ActaDom,  Cone.  (1S39)  177/2  Sic 
richtis  as  jjai  vyll  vse  in  ^e  said  mater.  ?i543  Brinklow 
Compi.  xxiv,  (1874)  70  It  is  euydent  thei  wil  no  w^'ues. 
iS6a  WinJet  Ccrl.  Tractatis  i.  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  7  Quhat 
wyil  ye  geve  me  ? 

^.  rxi75  Lavib.  Horn,  7  Nu  we  wulle'S  seggen  mare  wet 
J>is  godspel  itacnet.  Ibid.  41  ^^f  5e  lusten  wule5.  <:  1205 
Lav.  3056  Men  J^e  wllet  hiuien.  axaas  Ancr,  R,  168  We 
wulleo  foluwcn  J'e ;  we  wuUe5  don  al  so.  c  1400  Destr,  Troy 
11419  We  wull  treate  of  a  trew.  1482  Monk  of  Evesham 
(Arb.)  66  They  wulle  haue  be  to  me  as  enemyes.  .1490 
wul  [see  B.  6].  1581  A.  Hall  Ilioil  i,  3  Although  conceale 
they  wul  A  crosse  receivde  of  simple  wight, 

y.  c  iao5  Lay.  479  pat  heo  moten  wonien  wer  swa  heo 
wolle3.  1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  3261  Hii  wollet>  yswyke  by 
daye.  1340-70  Alex.  ^  Dind.  1026  }>anne  we  woUen  of  t>e 
watur  wilfully  drinke.  1362  Lasgl.  P,  PI.  A.  vi.  44  5if  5e 
wolle)?  I-wite  wher  J>at  he  dwelled*,  c  1386  Chaucer  .y^;///*;/. 
T.  129  What  wol  yedyne?  a  1400  Pistil  I  of  Susan  123  We 
wol  wassche  us.  C1400  Lovi;  Bonavent,  hiirr.  xiii.  (Gibbs 
MS)  If.  30  5yfe  we  woleth  bier  take  good  entent.  ^1440 
Generydes  4403  They  wolle  shende  oure  purpose  euery 
dele,  c  1449  Pecock  Repr,  11.  vi.  171  Perauenture  summen 
wolen  in  other  wise  seie.  a  1450  Myrc  150  A-nother  tyme 
gyf  hem  folghthe  As  the  fader  &  J>e  moder  woI)?e.  1534  in 
Lett,  Suppr.  Monast.  (Camden)  46  We  wol  not  be  so  bolde. 
IS34  in  Leadam  Sel.  Cases  Crt.  Requests  (Selden  Soc.)  43 
We . ,  desire  you  that . .  ye  woll  groundely  examyne  the  said 
witnesses. 

6.  ^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  vii.  12  Quaecungue  uuliis, 
sua  huaet  jie  welle,  a  1300  Cursor  M,  16327,  I  wat  and  seis 
J)ai  wel  noght  fine.  13. .  welyn  [see  a.  1303].  ^1380  Wvclif 
Wks.  (i88o)  23  pes  coueitous  symonyentis  welen  be  ))e  firste 
to  lette  hem,  14..  Gosp.  Nicod.  (S.)  100  We  welle  lay  our 
lyfetowedde.   c  1450  wele  [see  B.  48]. 

«.  C050  Lindisf.  Gosp.  ^latt.  xx.  33  Quid  uultis^  huset 
wallaa  ^^ie?  1436  in  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Covt7n.y  Var.  Coll. 
(1907)  IV,  i99Prayngeyow..thatye  wal  tenderly  consider., 
the  thynges  afore  rehersed.  J4Sa  Ibid.  201  Suche  men  as  wal 
have  iher  service  accordyng  to  the  statutes  thereof  made. 

6.  Reduced  forms:  a,  ist  sing.  pres.  combined 
with  pron.  ich^  1 :  3  icholle,  (ich  chuUe),  ychulle, 
3-4ichulle,  5  ychull,  6  chil,  chyll,  6-7  chill, 
7  'chill,  8  chell. 

rtX225  Ancr.  R.  126  For^if,  &  ichulle  forsiue  J>e.  ^1240 
Lofsoug  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  213  Forto  jie  one  ich  chulle 
trusten.  13. .  K.  Horn  3  (Harl.)  A  song  ychulle  ou  singe. 
^1420  Chron.  Vilod.  908  Sone,  he  sayde,  y  chulle  50W  telle. 
[For  other  evidence  see  Ch,  'ch,  I /r^rt.  J3*,  |SS.] 

b.  Contracted  'U  (since  the  17th  cent.),  esp. 
after  prons. :  I'll  (ail),  6-7  Ile^  7  Vie,  8  Pit ; 
he^U  (hfl),  8  heel\  she'll  (Ji"l),  6-7  sheele,  7  shele\ 
itll  (i-t'l) ;  we'll  (wfl),  6-7  weele,  (6  wyll),  7 
wedlie,  Weill \  you'll  (jvJl),  6-*]  youle,  "j  you'lex 
yell  (yJl),  8  yeil\  they'll  (?^/il),  7  theile,  7-8 
thefl)  who'll  (h.'7l),  7_  whole. 

Its.,  King  Estuiere  xli.  in  Child  Ballads  II,  52,  I  doubt 
sheele  do  you  the  same.     1578  Whetstone  Promos  ^  Cass. 

II.  III.  ii,  And  for  this  faulte,  wyll  passe  it  ore  in  ieaste. 
f  1590  Sir  T,  More  n.  iv.  166  Yf  youle  stand  our  freind. 
1S91  Lvly  Endym,  i.  iii,  Next  time  weele  haue  some  prettie 
Gentle-women  with  vs  to  waike.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent. 
II.  vi.  29  And  Valentine  He  hold  an  Enemie.  1602  Marsto:^ 
Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  ii,  They 'I  wriggle  in  and  in.  ^  1606 
Shaks.  Ant,  <5-  CI.  111.  vii.  60  Wee'l  to  our  Ship.  1607 
Bekker  &  Webster  Westw.  Hoe  v.  i,  Theile  scrape  them- 
selues  into  your  company.  x6o8  Shaks.  Lear  v.  i.  ^4  (Qo. 
1)  Sister  you'I  [Qo.  2  youle;  Folio  you'le].  goe  with  vs? 
x6io  Hevwood  Gold.  A^e  1,  i,  I'le  not  kill  my  part.  1623 
Shaks,  Two  Gent,  n.  ii.  6  Wee'U  make  exchange.  1676 
HoBBES  Iliad  To  Rdr.  (1686)  A  3  b,  How  is  it  possible 
(you*ll  say)  to  please  them  all  ?  Ibid.,  I'll  name  as  many  as 
shall  come  into  my  mind.  C1730  Ramsay  Wyfe  of  Auchter' 
muchty  iii,  Veil  ken  whatdrinkers  drie.  i^..  Johnie  Arm- 
Strang  in  Ever-Green  (1761)  IL  192  Til  gie  thee  all  these 
Milk  whyt  Steids.  1785  Burns  Holy  Fair  v,  Gin  ye'U  go 
there,  yon  runkl'd  pair.  1833  Tennyson  May  Queen  11.  xii. 
She'll  find  my  garden-tools  upon  the  granary  floor.  1842 
BfiowNiNG  Caval,  Tunes,  Gix)e  a  Rouse  i,  Who'll  do  hina 
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right  now?  1859  H.  Kincsley  G.  Hamlyn  xiv,  It'll  be 
known  all  over  ihe  country.  1859  Ruskin  Two  Paths  i. 
§  21  To  see  if  they'll  bear  shaking.  1904  Wevman  Abb. 
I'laye  ix,  You'll  laugh  on  the  other  tide  of  your  faces. 
Mod.  (collog.)  There,  that'll  do  1  That  dog'Il  bite  you. 
These  chimneys'll  fall  down  soon. 

C.   2nd  sing.  pres.  ind. :  thou*lt,  (fthou't). 
1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  iv.  i.  117  Come,  come,  thou'lt  do  thy 
message,  wilt  thou  not?    1607  —   Timon  1.  i.  195  That's 
a  deed  thou't  dye  for.     a  1849  Beddoes  Wolfram's  Dirge^ 
And  there  alone,  .thou'lt  meet  her. 

6.  a.  With  prons.  affixed  :  istpers.  sing,  i  N'orih, 
Willie,  3-4  willy,  4  wyly,  wol(l)y,  5  whilli ; 
2nd  pers.  sing,  i,  8  Sc.  wiltu,  3  wultu,  3-5 
woltou,  4  weltu,  wilte,  4-5  wil(l)tou,  -ow,  5 
woltowe,  wyltowe,  whylte, 

C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt,  xv.  32  Misereor  turbae,  willic 
mllsa  Sreatas.  ^975  Knshw.  Gosp.  Matt,  xiii.  28  Wiltu  we 
gjen  &  gesomnije  hi*e?  tx  1225  Leg.  Knth.  i<:.tiif  Hwerto 
wultu  wreastlin  wi3  he  worldes  wealdent?  1297  R.  Glouc. 
(Rolls)  6375  Hou  woltou  it  5elde  me.  a  1300  Harrow.  Hell 
(0-)  75  Wit>reisoun  willy  tclfen  (jc.  (rx30o//arr/i'^  528  Wilte 
don  mi  wille  al  [etc.],  C1330  R.  Brunne C^^r-w.  /Kacc  (Rolls) 
^595  5it  w^'ly  make  assay,  a  1352  Minot  Poems  (ed.  Hall) 
ii.  21  Winder  wiltou  fare?  C1400  Love  Bonnvtnt.  Mirr. 
xii.  (Gibbs  MS.)  If  30  Sone  wyltowe  not  gone  home  a5ayne 
wyt  vs.  Ibid,  xxxiv.  65  Howe  longe  woltowe  make  vs 
in  suspens?  14..  Northern  I'assion  II.  174/401  For  J>e 
Jeanne  whilU  take  J>.it  de)?.    c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  ofAymon 

I.  28  Lorde  god.  .whylte  deffende  me  this  daje  from  shame- 
full  dethe.  1721  Ramsay  Elegy  on  I'atie  Birnie  23  O  wiltu, 
wiltu  do't  again  I  «  1776  in  Herd  Scot.  Songs  II.  98  O 
sleepy  body,  And  drowsy  body,  O  wiltuna  waken  and  turn 
thee? 

b.  With  negative  not  {na)  affixed  :  a.  5  wyrmot, 
6-9  wonnot,  7  woonnot,  7-8  wo*not,  7-9 
wonot,  (9  winnot,  wunnet) ;  7-  won't  (7-8 
wont) ;  8  we'n't,  9  willn't,  willot,  ( IVonU 
alone  survives  in  gen.  colloq.  use ;  the  rest  are 
obs,  or  dial.)  /3,  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  8-  winna 
(9  wunna), 

^1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862) '45  5if  h^y  ben  harde  and 
wynnot  alye.  1584  R.  Wilson  Three  Ladies  Lond.  D, 
Sirra  lie  tell  thee,  1  wonnot  tell  thee,  and  yet  lie  tell  thee, 
nowe  I  member  me  too.  1631  Shirley  Sch.  Compl.  iv.  i.  56, 
I . .  can  worke,  and  woonnot.  1633  Rowley  Match  at  Midn. 
IV.  i.  H  3  b,  You  wonnot  pull  off  your  bootes  too  will  you  ? 
j666  Char.  Province  of  Mary- Laud  [iZtq)  44  In  relieving 
at  a  distance  the  proud  poverty  of  those  that  wont  be  seen 
they  want.  1667  Pepys  Diafy  10  June,  People  that  have 
been  used  to  be  deceived  by  us  as  to  money,  won't  believe 
us.  1670  Drvden  jst  Pt.  Cong.  Granada  iv.  ii.  (1672)  49 
But  what  I  cannot  grant,  I  will  not  hear.  Almanz.  You 
wonnot  hear  !  i686  tr.  Agiatis  or  Civ.  Wars  Lacede- 
vionians  101  Wo'  not  you  pardon  me?  1708  Caldwell 
Papers  (Maitland  Club)  1.  213  Nanse  has  a  good  steady 
heart  that  wont  soon  break.  1721  Ramsay  Ricky  ^  Sandy  5 
Na,  na,  It  winna  do  !     1754  Shebbeafe  Alatfimony  (1766J 

II.  S3  Ihat  we'n't  bring  thee  a  great  Income.  1802  R. 
Andfrson  Cumbld.  Ball.  32,  I  fear  His  word  he  wunnet 
keep  1  1820  Scott  Abbot  xvii,  To  leave  the  place  while  the 
lad  IS  in  jeopardy,  that  I  wonot.  1824  Carr  Craven  Gloss., 
Willot,  Winnot.  1824  Scott  Redgauntlet  let.  x,  He  wunna 
budge.  1849  C.  Bronte  Shirley  xviii,  That  willn't  wash, 
Miss.  1897  Mary  Kingsley  W,  Africa  240  They  don't, 
and  I  fancy  won't. 

O.  Written  continuously  with  the  inf.  be. 
c  1440  Generydcs  6516  And  so  toleve  in  rest  and  it  wilbe. 
1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  30  A  noble  ..  cheveteyn,  whiche 
wolbe   a  leder   of  a   felowsliip  in  werre.      1573   in   Caih. 
Tractates  (S.r.S.)  18  It  wilbie  verray  hard  to  me. 

7.  Imper,  i  //.  willa]>,  N'orih.  weella'5,  -as, 
wallalJ,  4  wile,  5  wylleth,  wyl. 

C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  xvi.  6  NoUie  expauescere,  ne 
waellas  sefrohti^a.     1382,  C1400  [see  B.  12  LJ. 

8.  Past  Tense,  "island  yd  sing,  [and  pi.)  a.  1-6 
wolde,  4-7  wold  (i,  3  wuolde,  3  weolde,  (<9r;;/.) 
woUde ;  4  wolld,  woled,  5  volde,  wholde,  6 
woold(e,  wolt,  7  void);  3-5  wulde,  5  wuld, 
wude, 7wud,wu'd;  (5  wliowl(l)de,whowllyd;) 
6-  would  (6  woulde,  owld) ;  5  whowde,  6  wood, 
7  woo'd,  wo'd,  //.  {dial.')  wouden,  7-8  wou'd; 
5—9  (now  dial.)  wod. 

c888 ( M S.  C960)  jElfred  Boeth.  xvi. §  2  Hu  wunderlic  wolde 
eow  Saet  J^incan  ;  hwelce  cehhettunge  jc  woldan  \>xs  habban, 
&mid  hwelce hleahtrej^ewoldon  beonastered.  £-I20oOrmin 
150  Forr  J>att  he  wollde  himm  frofrenn.  c  1205  Lay.  4052 
pat  heo  wuolden  al  J>is  lond  da^len  heom  bi-twenen.  Ibid. 
8453  Anof  )>on  he  weolden  him  don.  13..  Cursor  M.  13701 
(Gott.)  pair  lau  wold  men  siild  hir  stane.    1390  Gower  Conf. 

III.  247  Be  so  that  thei  him  helpe  wolde.  1399  Langl. 
Rich.  Reticles  iv.  87  Somme  dede  rith  so,  and  wolld  go  no 
frort>er.  1473  Warkw.  Chron.  (Camden)  11  Alle  tho  that 
wolde  holde  witli  hym.  1480  Ccly  Papers  (Camden)  34  The 
woll..whos  not  so  good  as  I  wholde  hyt  had  bene.  ?!$.. 
Lox'C  Songe  in  Ritson  Anc.  Songs  (1792)  115  Chryst  wolt 
the  ffucer  of  hur  ^wete  face  Were  pyctored  wher  eue^  I  be. 
1530  Cromwf.ll  in  Merriman  Life  <§•  Lett.  (1902)1.  330,  I 
woolde  hnue  sene  your  grace  long  er  this.  1551  in  Feuil- 
lerat  Revels  Edxv.  VI.  (1914)  59  We  wolde  you  sholde  Fend 
vs  convenient  apparell.  1557  TotteVs  Misc.  (Arb.)  175  Whoni 
if  the  perfect  vertues  wolden  daine  To  he  set  forth  with  foile 
of  worldly  grace.  1693  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  1. 390  And  yt  he 
wold  promote  it  as  much  as  he  can. 

<;i2o5  Lay.  796+  pact  Cesar  wulde  Jjc  get  wunnien  ^ar. 
c  1250  Gen.  Sf  Ex.  1071  Oc  he  ne  wulden  his  dogtres  nogt. 
c  1440  Generydes  374  Of  his  labour  wuld  he  neuer  sese. 
1620  I.  C.  Two  Merry  Miik-maids  11.  ii.  F  2  b,  Wud  I 
were  i'  the  Counirey  againe.  1650  Heath  Clarastelia  19 
What  mortal  wu'd  Believe? 

c  1469  Sionor  Papers  (Camden)  I.  104,  I  woll  hcrttly  pray 
5ow..that  je  wod  do  make  astate  wnto  me.  1480  Ceiy 
Papers  (Ciamden)  55  (MS.),  I  whowlde  a  wyse  yow  brjmge 
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houer  aulle  yowr  trottynge  hors.  1481  Ibui.  76,  I  whowliyd 
fayn  heyr  some  good  tydyngys  of  yowr  matter,  1487  Ibid. 
158,  I  whowde  awysse  my  syster  &  yow  to  com  agayne 
into  Essex,  a  150a  Flcr.ver  9f  Leaf  ^1(3  As  it  would  seme. 
a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  AureL  (1559)  Hhviij, 
What  is  that  realme  that  sleet  h  theim  that  wold  their 
wealth,  and  are  angry  with  them  that  woulde  helpe  their 
yll.  1587  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  23  Yf  I  had  bid 
ought  I  owld  have  bid  byyt.  1:1620  Goffe  Careless  Slup- 
kerdcss  in.  i,  Vou  had  better  have  been  hang'd  at  first,  as 

I  wo'd  had  you.  1658  J.  Jone*  Ovid's  Ibis  86  Or  like 
Admetus  father-law  that  would,  Return  to  youthful  years 
when  he  was  old.  1665  Flecknoe  Erminia  iii.  iii.  49,  I  wod 
not  force  what  I  might  obtain  by  gentleness.  Er.  You  wod 
not?  you  cannot  Sir.  1688  Shadwell  Sqr.  Alsatia  i.  \.  4 
Yeow  wouden  ha  leen  a  Bed  aw  th'  morn.  1697  Drvdf.n 
yE'ieis  x\.  189  Wou'd  I  your  Justice  or  your  Force  express. 
1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  II.  227  Wou'd  you  then  appeal..? 
Most  certainly  I  shou'd  appeal,  said  I.  1787  Inchbald  Such 
things  are  i.  i,Why,  you  wou'd  not  inform  against  me  .sure  ! 
1790  Mrs.  Wheeler  IVestmld.  Dial.  5,  I  wod  fain  hev  bed 
him  tae  bed  a  Docter.  i8a8  Carr  Craven  Gloss.,  IVod, 
Wold,  would. 

^.    Chiefly  north,  and  Sc.     1-6  walde   (i,   3 
waelde,  ualde),  3-8  wald,  (4  walld,  4,  6  vald, 

5  walldo,  -wauld")  ;  8-  Tvad  (6  waude,  wawd). 
^8aS  Ves^.  Ps.  xxxix.  q  P'olui,  ic  walde.      ^^897  /Elfred 

Gregcfy's  Past.  C.  Win.  443  He  walde  .,  Seet  hi  wEeren 
jcdrefde.  C950  Lindisf,  Gosf:  John  vii.  44  Sumo,  .of  Sa;m 
ualdon  gegrioppa  bine,  tf  1175  Lamb.  Ho7ti.  7  Walden  heo 
naldden  heo.    fisos  Lay.  1416  Whether  heo  walden  haslden 

gi3.  01352  MiNOT  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  iv,  56  pat  king 
dward  in  feld  walld  dwell.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  v.  1-26 
To  sc  quha  frend  or  fa  vald  be.  <:i44o  York  Myst.  xv.  70 
Wbat  it  was  fayne  witte  walde  I.  f  1470  Henry  Wallace 
XI.  1400  Quhill  thai  till  him  had  done  all  at  thai  wauld. 
xe^T  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  69  The  pop«  hollynes.  .wallde 
asente  me  home  agayn.  1581  J.  Hamilton  in  Cath.  Tract. 
(S.r.S.)  76  All  thaine,  quha  vald  not  be  reformit.  1596 
Dalrvmplk  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  2  Gif  quha 
walde  knawe  the  name  of  Britannie  monie  referris  it  vnto 
Brutus,  c  i6ao  A.  Hume  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  10  Heer  I  wald 
commend  to  our  men  quhae  confoundes  these  the  imitation 
of  the  south.  1674  G.  Fox  in  Jml.  Friends^  Hist.  Soc. 
(1914)  July  100  Be  cas  I  wald  not  be  a  capting  a^anst  the 
king.  X7a4  Ramsay  Vision  ix,  The  hardy  wald,  with  hairty 
will%  Upon  dyre  vengeance  fall.  1825  Jamieson,  Wald.. 
I.  Would.. 2,  Should,  or  ought  to  be. 

1564-78  BuLLEiN  Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (E.E.T.S.)  5  God.. 
sende  you  comfort  of  all  thynges  that  you  waude  haue  gud 
of.  1581  N.  Woodes  Conjl.  Consc.  HI.  iv.  in  Five  Old  Plays 
(Roxb.)  33  It  wawd  theam  all  deceue.  i7»o  Ramsay  Edinb. 
Salut.  to  Ld.  Carnar^fon  iJ,  My  auld  grey-head  I  yet  wad 
rear.  1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  xxxviii,  1  wad  kill  him  a 
chicken  in  an  instant.  x8as  Brockett  N.  C.  Words  s.v. 
Wild,  He  wad,  at  wad  he. 
7.    4-5  wyld,  4-5,  7  wild  (4  weld,  wijld,  4, 

6  "wylde,  wilde,  5  whelde),  6  -willed. 

Orig.  northern,  from  ON.  viida  ;  late  examples  may  belong 
to  Will  r'.» 

a  1300  Curstrr  M.  8446  His  fader  biding  wel  he  heild,  And 
did  al  ^t  his  moder  weld.  Ibid.  21773  ^^^  ^^'^  >'  wi^eli  aU 
SCO  wild.  1303  R.  Brusne  llandl.  Synne  6933  And  he  my^x. 
helpe,  ?yf  he  wylde.  1476  Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  II.  14 
My  CQsyn.  .askyde  me  whennc  ye  wyla  cum  hyddyr.  1481 
Cely  Papers  (Camden)  74  Sche  (jr.  a  bitch]  whelde  newyr 
hett  mette  and  so  sche  ys  Deyd.  1546  Bale  Engl.  Votaries 
u  31  b.  Least  wanton  youthe  wolde  brynge  them  togyther 
wylde  they  nyldc  they.  1583  tr.  Afaison  Neuve's  Gerileon 
1.  52  b,  Willed  or  nilled  his  Maister.  1610  Holland  Cam- 
den's Brit.  1.270  Constantincthey  forced  wild  he,  nild  he, 
to  usurpe  the  empire; 

9.  2nd  per s.  sing,  a.  1-5  woldest,  (i  waldes, 
I,  3  ualdes,  3  weeldest,  waldost,  w^ildes),  3-4 
wost,  4  widest,  4-5  woldist  (4  -ez,  5  -ea,  -ust, 
-yst,  6  -ys),  6-  wouldest,  wouldst  (6  woldst, 

7  -wudst,  9  would'et). 

cSas  Vesp.  Psalter  xl.  12  Voluisti,  3u  waldes.  97t  Blickl. 
Horn.  85  pu  woldest  synile  t>one  besmttan  J»e  t>u  nan  wiht 
yfles  on  nystcst,  c\\^*.  Lamb,  Horn.  93  Hwi  woldest  J>u 
swikian  on  Jjine  a^cne  binge,  c  1205  Lay.  7376  pu  waldest 
beon  min  hacrrn.  Ibid.  18815  pat  l>u  wasldest.  f  1220 
Bestiary  501  Dat  tu  wuldes  seien  ^et  jef  [etc],  c  1275  Lay. 
16035  5cf  pou  were  so  wis  man . .  t>annc  J>ou  wost  axi  of  Yxrxo. 
mochelccare.  1303  widest  [sec  Win  7'.' 9 b].  13..  Gaw.^Gr. 
Knt.  2128  pat  lelly  mc  layne,  I  Icue  wef  J'ou  woldez  !  ^1320 
Sir  Tristr.  2076  p.it  \tQ\i.  wost  hir  se  Wij»  sijt.  1382  Wyclif 
Matt.  xxiiL  37  And  thou  woldist  nat.   1426  Audelay  Poems 

II  And  do  as  thou  woldust  me  dud  by  the.  *:  1449  Pecock 
Repr.  I.  XX.  123  Loke  how  thou  woldist  in  this  case  answere 
to  me.  1471  Caxton  Recuyell  (Sommcr)  1 3  What  woldest  thou 
that  I  shold  do.  xy.Z  St l.  Pleas  Star  Chan d<er  {%^\6.cn^  11. 
134  Thow  woldys  nott  delyuer  one  of  my  bullockes.  1550 
Crowlbv  Last  Trumpet  308  Lest,  when  thou  wouldst,  it  be 
to  late.  1620  I.  C.  T'MO  Merry  Milk-maids  in.  \.  I  1,  What 
wudst  thou  doe?  1810  Crabbe  Horough  W.  53  And  would'st 
thou,  artist,  with  thy  tints  and  brush.  Form  shades  like 
these  ?  1839  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  1. 97  Thou  wouldest  nothing 
but  my  destruction. 

3.  (orig.  Sitbj.).    I,  5  walde,  3  wld,  4  wild, 
4~6  wald,  5  wold,  7  void,  would. 

c  825  Vcsp.  Psalter  1. 18  Si  voluisses,  %\f  3u  wakle.  a  1275 
Prov.  Alfred  65i  in  O.  E.  Misc.  138  Jif  [.MS.  >if]  ^u  wld 
don  after  mi  red.  a  xjpo  Cursor  M.  6223  Qui  wald  J»ou  ledd 
vs  o  \fat  land?  Ib/d.  9641  pat  sua  l>ou  wald  his  sorus  slak. 
13..  Ibid.  901  (GOtt.)  pou  Jju  wild  euer  haue  hat  stede.  In 
cald  sal  euer  be  \i  bede.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  690  pat 
I  couct  to  ken,  if  pou  me  kythe  wald.  c  1400  A  nturs  A  rth. 
Iii,  The  wurschip  of  Wales  to  weld,  and  ihou  wold.  156a 
A.  Scott  Poems  (S.T..S.)  i.  37  Wald  thow  be  servit,  and  thy 
cuntre  sure.  1588  Shaks.  'lit.  A.  m.  1.  209  What  would  tho-.i 
kneele  with  mc?  1602  Colville  Parxnese  163  Void  thou 
then  knou  the  inccrtenty  of  thy  speculatyue  knouleg.  1670 
J.  Stubbs  in  yml.  Friends'^  Hist.  Soc.  (1914)  Oct,  154  H 
thou  would  Order  me  soc  to  doe. 

10.  Reduced  forms  :  a.  with  pron.  ich  (cf.  5  al : 
4-5  ycholdo.     b.  Contracted  'id  (formerly  -/(/', 


'd  ('«(/),  as  Pd  (t  rid),  he'd  (f  held,  he'ht),  we'd, 
you\iy  they'd^  "who'd.  C.  2nd  per s.  7  thoud'st, 
8  thou'dst. 

a  1327  [see  I  Pron.  A.  ^  *].  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  1223  W^ 
as  gode  wylle  y  cholde  hym  seruy.  1591  Shaks.  I\vo  Gent. 
IV.  iii,  3  Ther's  some  great  matter  she'ld  employ  me  in. 
1607  —  Timon  i.  L  208  Ape..  .1  eate  not  Lords.  'Jim.  And 
thou  shoiild'st,  thoud'st  anger  Ladies.  1610  —  Temp.  1.  ii. 
198  Sometime  I'ld  diuide  And  burne  in  many  places.  1676 
HoBBEs  Ilioii  II.  261  To  Sea  they'ld  go.  1712  Steele 
sped.  No.  326  ?5  My  Request  to  you  is,  that  ..  you'd 
speedily  afford  us  your  Assistance.  1737  Genii.  Mag.  VII, 
50  He  swore  fra  thence  he'd  ne'er  remove.  1835  Dickens 
Sk.  Boz,  Mistaken  Milliner,  They  all  agreed  that  it  *  'ud 
serve  'em  quite  right ',  1862  Calverley  Verses  Sf  Transl., 
Voices  of  the  Night  v,  Albert.-.  Whom  almost  any  lady'd 
Have  given  her  eyes,  to  get.  1883  Harper'' s  Mag.  Aug. 
457/2  Anybody  'd  say  you  were  a  Bull  of  Bashan. 

11,  a.  With  pron.  aflixed :  \st  pers.  sing.  5 
woldy ;  2nd  pers.  sing.  3  wostou,  3-5  woldestou, 
4  -tistow,  -estow,  9  dial,  wodto. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  1339  Wat  wostou  more  of  him  bote 
J^at  he  trua§;e  t>e  here  ?  c  1300  Bcket  35  Woldestou . .  ThoHe 
deth  for  thi  Louerdes  love?  1362  Langl.  P.  PL  A.  nt.  50 
Woldustow  Glase  |>e  Gable  and  graue  J^erinne  fji  nome. 
a  1425  Cursor  M.  17623  (Trln.)  Woldestou  |»e  seme  To  com 
wi(>  vs  to  speke  &  mele.  14..  Pol.  Rel.  Hf  L.  Poems  (1903) 
253  Ne  woldy  jeue  a  pese  iwjs. 

b.  With  negative  affixed  :  9  woiildn't  {north, 
wad-n't,  waddent) ;  Sc,  etc.  8  wadna,  9  wudna, 
WTinna,  wanna,  oodna. 

1785  '^MVM%  Halioiveen  viii,Wha 'twas,  she  wadna  tell.  1828 
Carr  Craven  Gloss.,  IVad-n't,  would  not.  1836  Dickens 
Sk.  Boz,  Gt.  JVinglebury  Duel,  You  wouldn't  nave  me., 
run  away  with  an  old  one,  I  presume  ?  1863  Tyneside  Songs 
92  An  he  waddent  let  yen  doon  belaw  tyest  a  bit.  1871  \V. 
Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  iii,  I  wudna  advise  you  to  dee 
that.  1879  Miss  Jackson  Shropsh.  Word  Bk,  s.v.  Sick^ 
I  oodna  let  'im. 

12,  Pres.pple.'.  see  Willing///,  (z. 

13,  Pa.pple,  4-6  wold(©,  5  i-woUyd,  6-7 
would. 

In  form  i-7vollyd,  formed  as  a  regular  pa,  pple.  from  the 
form  woll  of  the  prcs. 
^1380-1633  [see  B.  49]. 

0.  Signification  and  uses. 

1.  The  present  tense  will. 

*  Transitive  uses,  with  simple  obj.  or  obj.  clause  ; 
occas.  intr. 

i*L  trans,  with  simple  obj.:  Desire,  wish  for, 
have  a  mind  to,  *  want '  (something)  ;  sometimes 
implying  also  *  intend,  purpose  *.   Ohs, 

c^$  Vesp.  /'f.lxvii[i].3i(3o]ToRtenc3iode6agefehtwina(5. 
c  xooo  Ags,  Gosp.  Luke  v.  39  Ne  dnncS  nan  man  eald  win, 
&  wyllc  sona  \'X\.  niwe.  ^1205  Lav,  3570  Wenne  \>n  wult 
more  suluer,  sscche  hit  at  me  suluen.  a  1x25  Ancr.  R.  398 
Wultu  kastles  and  kinedomes?  ^1300  Cursor  M,  20657  [see 
A.  3  b].  138a  [see  A.  40).  1423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  cvi,  This 
will  my  son  Cupide,  and  so  will  1.  a  1450  Myrc  Par.  Pr. 
962  pou  dost  syngen  yllc,  py  neghbores  wyf  for  to  wylle. 
1470-85  MAI.ORV  Arthur  in.  iii.  102  Wylt  thow  ony  thynge 
with  hym?  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  viii.  avij.  Ye  ar 
moche  beholden  to  serue  god,  whan  he  wylle  youre  salu.-i- 
cion.  1545  Taverner  Erasm.  Prov.  48  Whan  that  thynge 
can  not  be  done  that  thou  woldest,  woH  that  thou  cnnnest. 
1560  Bible  (Geneva)  Judges  i.  14  And  Caleb  said  vnto 
her,  What  wilt  thou?  1577  Grange  Golden  Aphred.  I  iij  b. 
Who  wil  thecurnell  of  the  nut  must  breake  the  shell.  x6oi 
Shaks.  {title)  Twelfe  Night,  Or  what  you  will.  1654  Whit. 
i-ocK  Zootomia  44  Will  what  befalleth,  and  befall  what  will. 
1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  V.  31  He  that  can  do  what  ever 
he  will  is  in  great  danger  of  willing  what  he  ought  not. 

f  b.  intr,  with  well  or  iii,  or  trans,  with  sbs.  of 
similar  meaning  (e.  g.  good,  health),  usually  with 
dat,  of  person  :  Wish  (or  intend)  well  or  /*//  (to 
some  one),  feel  or  cherish  good-will  or  ill-will. 
Obs.  (cf.  Will  f  .2  i  b).  See  also  Well-willing  a, 

c  1000  jEr.PBic  Saints*  Lives  xvi.  254  pset  is  seo  soSe  lufv, 
l>jet  man  his  .<;cj'ppcnd  lufijcand  oa  menn  t>e  wel  willa^. 
fiooo,  etc.  [see  Weli-willing  a.].  1414  Brampton  Pentt. 
Ps.  (Percy  Soc)  46  Myn  enemyes  that  wole  me  ille.  c  1450 
Godsto7u  Reg.  88  Gregory,,  .willyng  hclth  and  his  blissyng 
to  his  welbeloued  children.  1450-1530  Myrr,  our  Ladve 
III.  3x3  In  that  he  ys  father,  he  muste  nedes  wylle  all 
good  to  hys  chyldrcn,  15x3  Douglas  j^neis  Direction 
99,  I  will  weill  otheris  can  say  mair  curyusly.  Bot  I  haue 
said  eftir  my  fantasy,  a  159J  Greene  Jas.  IV,  iv.  ii,  Frolic 
huntsmen  of  the  game  Will  you  well  and  give  you  greeting, 
•\  C.  trans,  with  negative  {will  no, . .,  will  none 
c/y  etc.)  «  have  no  desire  for,  do  not  wish  for, 
*  don't  want '  :  often  implying  *  refuse,  decline ', 

f  1335  Metr.  Horn.  148  Yef  he  wil  noht  of  glotounye, 
CX374  Chaucer  Anel.  ^  Arc.  344,  I  wolle  noon  oj^er  mede- 
cyne  ne  lore.  1393  Langl.  /'.  PL  C.  ir.  8  pei  willen  no 
betere.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (verse)  207, 1  wil  not  t>e  dede 
of  sinful  man,  Bot  J^at  he  turn  hym  &  lif  J^aru  i54>  Udall 
Erasm.  Apcph.  128  The  oxe  cateth  heigh,  the  lyon  woll 
none  of  it.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  \\.  iv.  81  lie  no  Swag- 
gerers : . .  shut  the  doore,  there  comes  no  Swaggerers  hcere. 
1606  —  Tr.  <(■  Cr,  v.  V.  ^7  Hector,  wher's  Heptor?  I  will 
none  but  Hector. 

t  d,  Po  will  well  that:  to  be  willing  that 
(cf.  I7d). 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  166I1,  I  wyl  wel  that  thou  say, 
and  yf  ihou  say  ony  good,  ihou  shalt  be  pesybly  herdc. 

"I"  2.  trans,  with  obj.  clause  (with  vb.  in  pres. 
subj.,  or  in  periphrastic  form  with  shotild)^  or  ace, 
and  inf.  :  Desire,  wish  ;  sometimes  implying  also 
'  intend,  purpose '  (tiiat  something  be  done  or 
happen).   Ods.  or  arch. 

971  BlickU  Horn.  61  Deme  se  nu  swa  swa  %e  willon  J^act 


eow  sy  eft  gedemed.  <rn7S  Lamb.  Horn,  13  Uwilc  mon 
seal  beoden  o'6re  alswa  he  wile  t>et  me  him  beode.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  72  Ichulle  J^et  5e  speken  selde.  a  1300  [see  A.  3  b]. 
ci^oWill.  yWtfr«<r28i  pat  y  am  |?at  ilk  wei^h  iwolwel))ou 
wite.  c  1386  Chaucer  I'ars.  T.n  Owre  swcte  lord . .  \>at  no 
man  wil  perisshe,  but  wil  l^at  we  commen  all  to  the  knowlecch 
of  hym.  1470-65  Malorv  Arthur  vii.  xxi.  24,6,  I  wil  syster 
that  ye  wete  he  is  a  ful  noble  kny5t.  1548  Huttkn  Sum  of 
Diuinitie  K  viij,  God  wylle  all  men  to  be  saued.  1561 
HoBY  tr.  Cnstiglione^s  Courtyer  \.  (1577)  E  vij,  Will  you 
(quoth  he)  custome  shoulde  be  more  apprised  in  the  vulgar 
tong,  than  in  the  Latin  ?  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep. 
I.  viii.  34  Thus  have  we  made  a  biiefe  enumeration  of  these 
learned  men,  not  willing  any  to  decline  their  Worker,,  .but 
to  apply  themselves  with  caution  thereunto,  a  1761  Law 
Co7itf.  Weary  Pilgr.  (i8og)  54  This  is  not  willing  Christ  to 
be  thy  Saviour.     1849  [see  A.  3  a.  a]. 

f  3,  Denoting  expression  (usually  authoritative) 
of  a  wish  or  intention  :  Determine,  decree,  ordain, 
enjoin,  give  order  {that  something  be  done).  Obs. 

a  1315  I^IS.  Razvl.  B.J20  If.  32  b,  Ant  te  King  wole  \>at  in  his 
oune  demeine  wodes . .  te  weies  ben  i  largist.  a  1431  Stonor 
Papers  (Camden)  I.  47,  Y.  .wole  and  hertely  prey  you.  that 
ye  seale  the  deedes.  ^1470  Got.  ^  Gaw.  145,  I  will  na 
vittale  be  sauld  your  senyeour  vntill.  1528  Cromwell  in 
Merriman  Life  <5-  Lett.  (1902)  I.  320  His  grace  then  wille 
that  thellection  of  a  new  Dean  shalbe  emonges  them  of  the 
colledge,  1560  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (igo8)  112  We 
woUand  commaunde  that  Imediatly  vppon  the  sight  hereof 
ye  delyuer.. vnto  Sir  Thomas  Benger  [etc.].  168a  [see  23]. 
b.  Spec,  in  a  direction  or  instruction  in  one's 
will  or  testament ;  hence,  to  direct  by  will  {that 
something  be  done).     Cf.  Will  v.'^  3  a. 

871-89  Charter  \r\  O.E.  Texts  452  Icalfred  wilHo  &  wille 
|>set  hio  sion  so3festlice  for'6weard  jetrymed  me  &  minum 
erfeweardum.  1430-31  [see  23].  itja^Bury  Wi7/j  (Camden) 
99,  I  wyll  that  Rose  Plandon  shall  haue  x  marc.  1557  in 
Lane.  /KiV/j(Chetham  Soc.  1884)58  My  bod  ye  I  wj'll  be 
buryed  in  the  Farysshe  Churche  of  Manchester.  1820 
Gifford's  Compl,  Engl.  Laixyer  tTi,  I .  .do  hereby  will  and 
direct  that  my  executrix,  .do  excuse  and  release  the  said 
sum  of  100/.  to  him. 

fe.  fig.  of  an  abstract  thing  (e.g.  reason,  la«): 
Demands,  requires.   Obs.     (See  also  17  c.) 

AX300  Cursor  M.  11663  'loseph,'  sco  said,  'fain  wald  t 
rest.  ..'Gladli,'  said  he,  '  }jat  wil  resun."  1377  Langi-  P. 
PL  B.  XIX.  392  That  is  my  conseille, . .  pat  vche  man  for5yue 
other,  and  fat  wyl  J>e  paternoster.  1556  Aurelio  ^  Isedf. 
N  4,  The  perputall  feithe  geuen  amonge  bus  will  [orig. 
veult]  that  whan  1  shall  be  in  my  liberie  that  I  followe  thy. 
X597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  i.  157  Our  Battaile  is  more  full 
of  Names  then  yours. . .  Then  Reason  will,  our  hearts  should 
be  as  good. 

f  4.  trausf.  (from  2).  Intends  to  express,  means; 
affirms,  maintains.     (Cf.  10  c.)  Obs. 

tS^A'i-'i^OALR/ames  Prol.,  When  he  sayth  that  a  man  is 
iustified  by  dedes  &  not  of  fayth  onlye,  he  will  no  more  then 
that  fayth  dothe  not  so  iustifie  euery  where,  that  noihinge 
iuslifieih  saue  fayth.  i6oa  Dolman  La  Primaud.  Fr. 
Acad.  (1618)  III.  662  Heewill  that  this  authority  should  be 
for  a  principle  of  demonstration. 

**  With  dependent  infinitive(normally  without  to), 

5.  Desire  to,  wish  to,  have  a  mind  to  (do  some- 
thing) ;  often  also  implying  intention  (cf.  7i  H,  13). 
Obs.  or  arch,,  or  merged  in  other  senses. 

Beoumlf  2%(i\  Se  ?e  wyle  so3  specan.  971  Blickl.  Horn. 
333  ?if  \>\x  (jonne  wille  mildheortncsse  us  don,  sje;5e  us  \>xX 
hraedlice,  a  1000  Guthlac  5  Jif  we  hali^  bebodu  healdan 
willaS.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  37  5if  ^\x  wult  habben  bone  to 
drihten,  \>\x  most  beon  on  ward  t>ine  sunnen.  a  isag  Ancr. 
R.  398  Wultu  weldeii  al  hcne  world  ?  1377  Langl.  P.  PL  B. 
v.  40  pe  Englich  of  ^is  latyn  is,  who-so  wil  it  Icnowe,  Who- 
so spare  th  J>e  sprynge,  spilleth  his  children.  CI380  WvcLlF 
.Set.  IVks.  II.  56  Wolt  hou  be  hool?  seide  Crist  to  hJnu 
c  1440  Gef/erydes  4432  '  Yet  woll  I  wete,'  quod  he,, . '  From 
whense  she  came,  and  what  she  is '.  1517  St.  Papers 
Hen.  VIII.  IV.  471  Meanes  ihowe  to  strive  with  me?  woll 
thowe  Wynne  any  thing  at  my  handes?  156a  WinJet  Cert, 
Tractatis  iii.  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  24  Sen  now  al  men  wilbe 
iheologis,  1697  C'tess  D' Aunoy* s  Trav.  (1706)  1^9, 1  will 
not  write  to  you  often,  because  1  will  always  have  a  stock 
of  News  to  tell  you,  which.. is  pretty  long  in  picking  up, 
a  1704  Locke  Hum,  Und.  \.  iv.  §  8  The  great  Encomiasts 
of  the  Chineses,  do  all  to  a  man  agree  and  will  convince 
us  that  the  Sect  of  the  Literati  ..  are  ..  Atheists.  i86a 
'1'hackerav  Philip  iii.  He  ..  examines  the  dinner-card..  ; 
points . .  to  the  dishes  which  he  will  have  served. 

6.  In  relation  to  another's  desire  or  requirement, 
or  to  an  obligation  of  some  kind  ;  Am  (is,  are) 
disposed  or  willing  to,  consent  to  ;  f  in  early  use 
sometimes  ■*  deign  or  condescend  to. 

With  the  (rare  and  obs.)  imper.  use,  as  in  quot.  1490,  cf.  h 
and  the  corresponding  negative  use  in  12  b. 

83a  Charterxw  O.E,  Texts  417  Se  man  se3is  healdan  wille 
&  leslan  3et  ic  beboden  hebbc.  .se  him  seald  &  sehealden 
sia  hiabenlice  bledsung.  a  1000  Cxdmon's  Genesis  559  Jif 
J>u  |)eah  minum  wilt,  wif,  willende  wordum  hyran.  cizoo 
Ormin  5297  &  te  birrj>wilenn  swelltcnn  Forr  Criste=s  l>eow- 
wess.  r  1205  Lay.  13063  5if  J'U  wult  me  swarie  aSes,  ich 
wulle  don  of  |>e  t>as  claScs.  1197  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  701  Ich 
\fe  wole  marie  wel . .  To  )>t.  nobloste  hacheler  \>a.t  ^in  herie 
wile  to  stonde.  136a  Langl.  P.  PL  A.  m.  106  ?if  he  wilne 
t>e  to  wyf,  wolt  |>ou  him  haue?  14^0-85  Malory  Arthur 
IX.  xxxix.  402  Fayre  lordes  said  he  wille  ye  preue  ony  aduen- 
ture  ill  the  forest  of  Morris . .  ?  Syr  said  sir  Icay  I  wille  preue 
hit.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xix.  72  O  goddes  celestial,., 
gyue  socours  to  me,  ..and  wul  permute  rigourc  to  cquytc. 
1508  Kennedie  Flyting  '.v.  Dunbar  470  Thair  is  na  schip 
that  wil  the  now  ressauc.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  it.  iv.  207  If.. 
You  will  returne  and  soiournc  with  my  Sister,  . .  come  then 
to  mc.  1791  CowPER  Iliad  XIII.  450,  I  will  confess,  That 
thou  art  more  than  mortal,  if  thou  yield  To  ancient  Priam 
all  thy  promis'd  aid.  1800  Wobdsw.  Hart-Leap  Well  134 
There's  neither  dog  nor  heifer,  horse  nor  sheep.  Will  wet 
his  lips  within  that  cup  of  stone.     1865  Ruskin  Sesame  ii. 
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tgs  Wni  you  never.. fence  them  in  their  shuddering  from 
the  fierce  wind  ?  X9»t  Times  Lit.  Supfii.  lo  Feb.  88/3 
Literature  thrives  where  people  will  read  what  they  do  not 
agree  with,  if  it  is  good. 

b.  In  and  person,  interrog.,  or  in  a  dependent 
clause  after  big-  or  the  like,  expressing  a  request 
(usually  courteous ;  with  emphasis,  impatient). 

axjoo  r0X  <5-  iroi/1%6  in  HazL^.  r.F.  1. 64 Thou  hauest 
ben  ofte  min  i-fere,  Woltou  nou  mi  srift  i-here?  a  1400 
Pistiil  cf  Susan  135  Wolt  bou,  ladi,  for  loue,  on  vre  lay 
leme?  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  u  vi.  42  Sir  said  Ector 
vnto  .\rtliur  woU  ye  be  my  good  and  gracious  lord  when  ye 
are  kyngi  1591  Gbkenk  Philomda  To  Rdr.,  I  -craue 
that  you  will  beare  with  this  fault.  I599  Shaks.  Hen.  K, 
It.  i.  47  Will  you  shogge  off?  1605  [see  Beg  v.  2  d].  1721 
Ramsay  Vug.  Laird  .J-  Edin.  Katy  9  O  Katy,  wiltu  gang 
wi*  me,  .\nd  leave  the  dinsome  Town  a  while?  x8a4  Scott 
St  Konans  xxx,  I  desire  you  will  found  nothing  on  aa 
expression  hastily  used.  1878  Hardy  Ret.  Native  v.  111, 
O.  O,  O, .  .0,  will  you  have  done  ! 
7.  Expressing  volimtary  action,  or  conscious  in- 
tention directed  to  the  doifig  of  what  is  expressed 
by  the  priucipal  verb  (without  temporal  reference  as 
in  II,  and  without  emphasis  as  in  10)  :  -  choose 
to  (Choose  v.  B.  ja). 

The  proper  word  for  this  idea,  which  cannot  be  so  precisely 
expre«ed  by  any  other. 

971  Blickl.  Hem.  23  Nu  eft  sceolan  [we]  oberne  et>el 
secan,  swa  wite,  swa  wuldor,  swe  we  nu  ^eearnian  willab. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  5987  Gas  lian,  sin  yee  wil  ^ider  ga.  c  1386 
Chal-cer  Afel/^.  Prol.  8  Why  so?  quod  I,  why  wiltow  lette 
me  Moore  of  my  tale  than  another  man  ?  1398  Tbevisa 
BartA.  De  P.  R.  1.  i.  (i49S)  A  iij  b/2  [God]  may  do  euery 
thyng  that  he  woU  doo,  but  he  wyll  not  doeuery  thyng  that 
he  may  doo.  ci^o  Avotv.  Arth.  xxxiii,  Boihe  my  dethe 
and  my  lyfc,  Is  inne  the  wille  of  thl  wife,  Quethur  ho  wulle 
sEynte  me  of  my  strife,  Or  putte  me  to  payne  !  c  1470 
Henry  Wallace  v.  124,  I  bott  rahers  as  my  autour  will  say. 
iSaS  in  Leadam  SeL  Cases  Star  Cliamber  (Selden  Soc)  11. 
19  Mulso..sayeth..that  your  sayed  besechar  shall. .pay 
hym  suche  a  Fync.as.he  woU  deraaund  at  hys  pleasure, 
1578  Whetstone  Promos  ^  Cass.  tv.  vii,  Dalia,  arte  thou 
gone?  what  wolt  serue  me  soe?  x68s  Baxter  Parapkr. 
N.  T.  Mall.  ix.  25  When  God  will  tell  us  we  shall  know. 
1746  Francis  tr.  Horace,  Ep.  i.  L  42  You  cannot  hope /or 
Lynceus'  piercing  eyes :  But  will  you  then  a  strengthening 
salve  despise? 

8.  Expressing  natural  disposition  to  do  something, 
and  hence  habitual  action  :  Has  the  habit,  or  '  a 

■way  ',  of ing  ;  is  addicted   or  accustomed  to 

ing;   habitually  does;    sometimes   connoting 

'  may  be  expected  to '  (cf.  15). 

£^893  i^LFRED  Oros.  V.  vii.  230  Elpcndes  hyd  wile  drincan 
waetan.-^elice&spyngedeK  13..  Eufrosyne /^li,  in  Horstm. 
Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  179  Whom  he  loueb,  he  wol  chastise. 
f  1366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  1633  Erode  Roses  and  open 
also  Ben  passed  in  a  day  or  two,  But  knoppes  will  fresh 
be  Two  dayes  atte  leest  or  thre.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.) 
xxii.  100  pat  er  rowgh  and  will  clymbe  in  to  treesse  als 
lightly  as  (>ai  ware  apes,  a  1450  Kut.  de  la  Tour  xxiv.  31 
Women  that  wol  goo  to  see  iustinge.  .and  also  wol  go  on 
pilgrimage  more  for  sporte  than  for  deuocion.^  c  1489  Caxton 
Sonnes  of  Aymon  vii,  174,  I  have  bounde  this  horse  thus  by 
cause  he  wyll  fyghte.  c  1510  Skelton  Carl.  Laurel  32 
Humors  superfiue,  that  often  wyll  crepe  Into  the  brayne. 
1539  Bible  (Great)  Ecclus.  xxi.  24  A  foole  will  pepe  in  at  the 
window  into  the  house,  but  he  that  is  wel  nourtured,  wyll 
stande  without.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  11.  iii.  206  The  man 
doth  fear  God,  howsoeuer  it  seemes  not  in  him,  by  some 
large  icasls  hee  will  make.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep. 
III.  XV.  142  Crabs  move  sideling.  Lobsters  will  swim  swiftly 
lackward.  1780  Mirror  No.  93  Of  those  trifles,  the  nature 
will  commonly  mark  the  man.  1865  Ruskin  Sesame  ii.  §  91 
Men,  by  their  nature,  are  prone  to  fight ;  they  wiil  fight  for 
any  cause,  or  for  none.  2884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  26  Sept. 
13/3  Should  they  make  a  good  haul  on  Monday,  they  will 
lounge  away  the  rest  of  the  week. 
0.  Expressing  potentiality,  capacity,  or  sufficiency : 

Can,  may,  is  able  to,  is  capable  of ing ;   is 

(large)  enough  or  sufficient  to. 

t  It  will  not  be  :  it  cannot  be  done  or  brought  to  pass  ;  it 
is  all  in  vain.    So,  t  Will  it  not  bet 

c  X374  Chaucer  Boeih.  v.  pr.  li.  (1868)  153  In  spiritz  luge- 
ment  is  more  clere  and  wil  nat  be  corumi>ed.  c  1430  T'wo 
Cookery^bks.  31  Ley  t?e  quarterys  v.  or  vj.  in  a  dysshe,  as  it 
wole  come  a-bowte.  C1440  Generydes  6^16  That  yespeke 
with  hir  that  she  may  haue  fair  pece.  And  so  to  leve  in  rest 
and  it  wilbe.  c  1537  Db  Blnese  Measurynge  Lande  Com., 
To  knowe  howe  many  foote  of  horde  or  stone  wyll  horde  or 
paue  it.  1538  Elvot  Dict.y  Trochum,  a  certayne  stoole  or 
chaire,  whicTie  wyll  be  tourned  aboute.  1592  Shaks.  Ven. 
/^  Ad.  607  But  all  in  vaiiie,  good  Queene,  it  will  not  bee. 
259*  —  Rom.  -V  yW.  iv.v.  II,  I  must  needs  wake  her:  Madam, 
Madam,  Madam.  ..Will  it  not  be  ?  1690  Locke  Hum.  Utui. 
III.  i.  $  I  Parrots ..  will  be  taught  to  make  articulate  Sounds. 
17x0  S.  Palmer  Proverbs  47  The  Hazard  of  being  Ridicu- 
lous won't  Ballance  the  Inclination  to  be  talk'd  on.  1728 
E.  S(mith]  Compieat  House^v.  (ed.  2)  98  When  the  Oven 
is  ready,  pour  in  your  Stuff.  ..Half  an  hour  will  bake  it. 
X7S0-1S48  [see  Do  v.  20].  1790  Cow  per  Let.  zt  Mar.,  My 
periwig  is  arrived,  ..my  head  will  only  go  into  the  first  half 
of  it.  1833  N.  Arnott  Physics  fed.  5)  I.  597  The  heart  will 
beat  after  rem^>val  from  the  body.  x866  R.  Simpson  Li/e 
Cofitpion  ix.  (1907)  279  [His]  words,  though  they  will  bear, 
yet  do  not  warrant,  such  a  translation. 

10.  As  a  strengthening  of  sense  7»  expressing 
determination,  persistence,  and  the  like  (witliout 
temporal  reference  as  in  11).  fa.  Purposes  to, 
is  determined  to.   Obs, 

CS489  Caxton  Blanchardyn  xU.  155  Men  sayen  comynly, 
that  he  whome  god  wyll  haue  kept,  may  not  be  jieryshed. 
X490  — Eneydos  xv.  55  Juno  the  goddesse,  wyllynge  accom- 

rlysshe  the  maryge  of  Eneas  to  dydo,     1539  .5/*^/^  (Great) 
sa.  Ixvi.  6, 1  heare  y«  voyce  of  the  Lorde,  that  wyll  rewarde, 
&  recompence  his  enemyes. 
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b.  emphatically.   Is  fully  determined  to  ;  insists 

on  or  persists  in ing  :  sometimes  with  mixture 

of  sense  8.  (In  1st  pers.  with  implication  of 
futurity,  as  a  strengthening  of  sense  11  a.)  Also 
fig,  =  must  inevitably,  is  sure  to. 

C161X  Chapman ///W  VI.  498  Fate's  such  a  shrewish  tiling, 
She  will  be  mistris.  1633  Fokd  'Tis  Pity  v.  iii,  l-'as.  Dare 
come?  {;/(?.  So  I  said,  and  tell  him  more,  I  a//// come.  1673 
Dbvden  A/arr.  d  la  Mode  1.  i.  5,  I  know  not  that;  but 
obey  I  will  and  must.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho 
x.\xi,  If  hewill  lock  the  door,.. and  take  away  the  key,  how 
am  I  lo  get  out?  180a  Wordsw.  To  the  small  Celandine 
51  Buttercups,  that  will  be  seen,  Whether  we  will  see  or  no. 
1817  T.  L.  Peacock  Nightmare  Abbey  xiii,  There  is  a  girl 
concealed  in  this  towtr,  and  find  her  1  will.  184s  M- 
Pattisojj  Ess.  (1889)  I.  9  An  impulse  which  will  vent  itself 
in  some  form  or  other.  1892  E.  Reeves  Homeward  Bound 
viii.  239,  I  have  spent  6,000  francs  to  come  here,  .and  I  ivill 
see  it  1  c  c      ■ 

O.  In  phr,  of  ironical  or  critical  force  referrmg 
to  another's  assertion  or  opinion.  Now  arch, 
except  in  will  have  it  (see  Have  v,  B.  13^)- 

1591  Shaks.  /  He7t.  VI,  11.  iii.  58  This  is  a  Riddling  Mer- 
chant  for  the  nonce.  He  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here. 
160s  Verstegan  Dec.  Intell,  ii.  25  Some,  not  contented  to 
haue  them  \sc.  the  Saxons]  a  people  of  German  race,  wil 
needs  bring  them  from  elswhere.  1664  Butler  Hud.  11.  in. 
652  The  Rosie-cross  Philosophers, Whom  you  will  have  to  be 
but  Sorcerers.  1718  Chambers  C>'£:/Ls.v./f(»«<;',  Some  natural- 
ists will  have  honey  to  be  of  a  different  quality,  according 
to  the  difference  of  the  flowers.,  the  bees  suck  it  from. 

11.  As  auxiliary  of  the  future  tense  with  implica- 
tion of  intention  or  volition  (thus  distinguished 
from  Shall  v.  )^.  8,  where  see  note). 

a.  In  1st  person  :  sometimes  in  slightly  stronger 
sense  =  intend  to,  mean  to. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  191  Hwyder  wilt  \\\  gangan?  Min 
Drihten,  ic  wille  gangan  to  Rome.  avyaoCmdmon  s  Genesis 
1296  Ic  wille  mid  flode  folc  aecwellan.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom. 
13  Ic  eou  wille  jeuan  wela.  .ino;e.  axz^s  I-^S'  A'aM.  485 
IchuUe  fordon  )>e  wisdom  of  ^jcos  wise  worldmen.  c  ijzo 
Sir  Tristr.  140  Mi  rede  is  taken  J?er  tille,  pat  fare  y  wilte 
wi}>  J>e,  7x476  Pasion  Lett.  III.  159,  I  wyll  and  shall  at 
all  seasons  be  redy.  1559  Bible  {Great)  John  xii.  28,  I  haue 
both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  agayne.  1600  Shaks. 
A.  y.  L.  V.  iii.  2  To  morrow  will  we  be  married.  1607  — 
Cor.  V.  iii.  127  He  run  away  Till  I  am  bigger,  but  then  lie 
fight.  X777  Clara  Reevh  Champion  0/  Virtue  55  Never 
fear  it. .  I  will  speak  to  Joseph  about  it.  1820  K.v.\ts  Isabel  lit 
xxvi,  Good  bye  1  I'll  soon  be  back.  184a  Tennyson  Morte 
d Arthur  43  Yet  I  thy  best  will  all  perform  at  full. 

b.  In  2nd  and  3rd  pers.,  in  questions  or  indirect 
statements. 

971  [see  a],  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5671  Wil  J>ou  sla  me  als 
\>o\i  has  slain  l>is  endir  dai  t>e  egypcian?  1450^-80  tr.  Seer, 
Seer.  xi.  11  That  eche  mane  se..that  he  dreditli  god,  and 
that  he  wolle  governe  him  aftir  goddis  plesaunce.  1610 
Shaks.  Temp.  iv.  i.  100  Her  waspish  headed  sonne,. Swears 
he  will  shoote  no  more.  1635  Shirley  Lady  Pleas,  v.  (1637) 
14b,  I  know  you.-wonot  ruine  What  you  have  built  to 
honour  you.  1795  Burns  Heron  Election  Ball.  r.  i,  Whom 
will  ye  send  to  London  town.  To  Parliament  and  a' that? 
1839  Lank  Wro^.  Nts.  I.ii.  85.  I  will  cure  thee  without  giving 
thee  to  drink  any  potion..  .When  Kin^  Yoondn  heard  his 
words,  he. .said. .,  How  wilt  thou  do  this? 
12.  With  negative,  expressing  the  contrary  of 
senses  6,  7,  10,  11:   thus  commonly  =  refuse  or 

decline  to ;  emph.  insist  on  or  persist  in  not ing. 

Alsoy^.  of  a  thing.     (See  also  9,  is-") 

a  1000  Cxdmon's  Gen.  2388  Ne  wile  Snrran  so3  gelyfan 
wordum  minum.  1303  R.  BRuatiE  Handl.  Synne  3728  ?vf 
|>ou  for  wra>J>e  w>it  nat  abyde.  ^1386  Chaucer  Wife's 
Prol.  347,  I  wol  nat  wirche  as  muche  as  a  gnat,  c  1440 
Partonope  900  Partanope  wole  no  lenger  byde.  X526  Tin- 
dale  John  v.  40  And  yett  will  ye  nott  come  to  me  that  ye 
myght  have  lyfe.  x6o6  Shaks.  Ant.  <5-  CI.  v.  ii.  234  Heere 
is  a  rurall  Fellow,  That  will  not  be  deny'de  your  Highnesse 
presence.  1670  Dryden  2nd  Pt.  Cong.  Granatia  in.  i,  I 
wonnotliftan  arm  in  his  defence.  17x0  S.  Palmer  Proverbs 
351  Love  and  Tenderness  won't  permit  a  Good  Man  always 
to  make  a  strict  Computation.  1742  Richardson  Pamela 
II.  290,  I  cannot,  I  wo'not  sit  down  at  Table  with  her. 
1857  RusKiM  Pot.  Ecoft.  Art  ii.  §  90  All  copies  are  bad; 
because  no  painter  who  is  worth  a  straw  ever  7y/7/  copy. 
1885  Stevenson  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Apr.  557  Those  blindest 
of  the  blind  who  will  not  see.  1891  igth  Cent.  Dec.  859 
The  Court  cannot  and  will  not  stand.. journalistic  person- 
alities about  its  members. 

-j"  b.  Rendering  L.  noli^  nolite  as  auxiliaries  of 
the  negative  imper.   Obs. 

a  1000  Cmdmon's  Exod.  266  Ne  willaS  eow  andr^dan  deade 
fe3an.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cii[i].  2  Ne  wylt  |»u  ofergeottul 
sefre  weor3an  ealra  goda.  1382  Wvcmf  Ecclus.  vii.  1  Wjle 
thou  not  don  eueles.  c  1400  26  Pol.  Poems  xxiv.  37,  Y  shal 
saye  to  god..Wyl  nojt  dampne  me  fro  blisse.  X450-1S30 
Myrr.  Our  Ladye  151  Wylleth  not  geue  place  to  the  fende. 
13.  In  1st  pers.,  expressing  immediate  intention:  / 
will  M  *I  am  now  going  to',  'I  proceed  at  once  to'. 
With  negative,  used  idiomatically  with  say  or  the 
like  :  /  will  not  »=  '  I  do  not  venture  so  far  as  to '. 
x». .  Moral  Ode  15s  in  O.E.  Hom.  I.  169  Iwule  nu  comen 
eft  to  J>e  dome  J?at  ich  er  ow  of  sede.  c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  277 
•  Min  fli3t,'  he  seide,  '  ic  wile  up-taken.'  C1300  Havelok  3 
Herknet  to  me., Of  a  tale  J^at  ich  you  wile  telle,  _  C1386 
Chaucer  Prol.  42  And  at  a  knyght  than  wol  I  first  bigynne. 
c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  11.  v.  167  That  this  conclusioun  is 
trewe,  y  wole  prone  thus.  158a  Allkn  MartyrdomC ampion 
(1908)  83  Sledd  that  Notorious  varlet,  and  infamous  ludas 
(I  will  not  say  wickid  homidd).  X591  Shaks.  Two  Gent,  in. 
i.  381.  x6s5  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  n.  vi.  §  38  I'le  onely  adde 
this  short  Story  and  then  proceed.  1684  Bunvan  Pilgr.  11. 
134,  I  will  not  call  them  Cheaters.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  u 
(Globe)  122  In  the  Morning  I  had  three  very  good,  I  will 
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not  aay  handsome,  Pipkins.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fetir 
xxix,  '  I  will  go  in  and  pay  my  respects  to  your  wife  ',  bald 
he.  1856  <.)lmsted  Slave  States  78  My  host  (whom  I  will 
call  Mr.  Newman)  observed  [etc.].  X885  '  Mns.  Alexander  ' 
At  Bay  iii,  Very  well;  I  will  wish  you  good-evening. 

b.  In  1st  pers.  pi.,  expressing  a  proposal:  we 
'Will  i^wtile  we)  —  Met  us*. 

c  X200  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  3  Here  cumeS  ure  king  ;  wule  we 
fare  t05enes  him.  t:  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  3021  Sore  t>ey 
wepton  &  sayden, '  wollen  go  henne,  For  we  se  welle  i>at  hit 
is  goddes  owen  wylle'.  X591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  w.  L  g 
Peace  :  we'll  heare  him.  x6io  —  Temp.  i.  ii.  308  Come  on, 
Wee'U  \islt  Caliban.  1798  Coleridge  Nightingale  4  Come, 
we  will  rest  on  this  old  mossy  bridge  !  18x4  Scott  St. 
Ronan's  xii,  We  will  forget  Mistress  Dods  for  the  present, 
if  you  please. 

t  c.  fig.  (in  3rd  pers.)  of  a  thing  :  Is  ready  to, 
is  on  the  point  of ing.   Obs.  rare. 

a  I2ZS  Ancr.  R.  254  A  treou  J>et  wule  uallen,  me  underset 
hit  mid  on  ot5er  treou. 

14.  In  2nd  and  3rd  pers.,  as  auxiliary  expressing 
mere  futurity,  forming  (with  pres.  inf.)  the  future, 
and  (with  pf.  inf.)  the  future  pf.  tense :  corre- 
sponding to  shall  in  the  ist  pers.  (see  note  s.v. 
Shall  v.  B.  8). 

€  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  Ixxiii.  20  [Ixxiv.  21]  He  wyle  naman 
Jjinne  neode  herian.  c  1000  ^Elfric  Gram.  xh.  (Z.)  247 
Loqunturus,  se  Se  wyle  o33e  sceal  sprecan,  c  1375  Cursor 
M.  12919  (Fairf.)  Bot  or  he  wille  him  ffuUy  shaw,  Bot  ^et  a 
quile  he  wille  a-bide.  c  1400  Pilgr.  S<nvle  (Caxton  1483)  iv. 
XXX.  So  No  doute  he  wol  be  redy  anon  to  the  deth  to  kepe 
the  countre  and  defende  it  fro  his  enemyes.  a  1425  Cursor 
M.  12436  (Trin.),  I  drede  men  wol  {other  texts  sal]  f  is  childe 
forfare.  1459  Marg.  Paston  in  /'.  Lett.  I.  43B,  1  hope  he 
wyl  be  well  demenyd  to  plese  yow  beraftyrward.  1529  in 
Lett.  Suppr.  Monast.  (Camden)  4,  I.. have  showed  unto 
hym  my  full  myende  therin,  the  which  I  doubte  not  he  wuU 
declare  unto  your  grace.  1592  Arden  of  Fez'crsham  v.  i. 
145  Mosbie  will  be  there,  whose  very  looks  Will  add  un- 
wonted courage  to  my  thought.  X613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII,  i. 
ii.  86  If  we  shall  stand  still,  In  feare  our  motion  will  be 
mock'd,  or  carp'd  at.  1697  Drvden  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  448 
Time  is  lost,  which  never  will  renew.  X788  Cowper  Let. 
to  J,  Newton  9  Dec,  'Ihey  will  probably  return  this  day 
fortnight.  1847  Tennyson  Princess  iii.  12  Rest,  rest,  on 
mother's  breast,  Father  will  come  to  thee  soon.  1858  Lvtton 
{title)  What  will  he  do  with  it?  1872  Moblev  Voltaire  i.  12 
His  pigmy  hope  that  life  will  one  day  become  somewhat 
better.  1872  Hardy  Under  Greenw.  Tree  n.  iii,  The  sooner 
begun,  the  sooner  over ;  for  come  it  wilL 

b.  As  auxiliary  of  future  substituted  for  ihe 
imper.  in  mild  injunctions  or  requests, 

1824  Scott  St.  Ronan''s  xii,  You  will  permit  me  to  say 
[etc.].  X831  —  Ct.  Rob.  vii,  In  your  intercourse  with  their 
chiefs,  . .  you  will  take  care  to  give  no  olTence  to  their 
natural  presumption.  X876  Ruskin  .S"^.  Mark's  Rest  i.  |  7 
That  they  should  use  their  own  balances,  weight?:,  and 
measures  ;  (not  by  any  means  false  onts,  you  will  please  to 
observe), 

15.  As  auxiliciry  of  future  expressing  a  contingent 
event,  or  a  result  to  be  expected,  in  a  supposed 
case  or  under  particular  conditions  (with  the  con- 
dition expressed  by  a  conditional,  temporal,  or 
imper.  clause,  or  otherwise  implied). 

ir888  Alfred  Boeth.  xxxvi.  §  3  ^if  b^  sefre  cymst..to 
J>£ere  stowe, . .  Jronne  wilt  3u  cwe^an  [etc.].  <:897  —  Gyegory's 
Past.  C.  xi.  71  ^if  hiere  ne  biS  sona  sesticred,^  hio  wile 
weahsan  mid  unjemete.  a  1240  Lofsong  in  O.  E.  Hom.  I. 
215  Vnwrih  him  J>ene  wel  )jet  is  Y\  wilnunge,  and  he  wule 
hitforSen.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  297  For,  bow  he  fta  |5e 
batailt,.  .pen  will  he  wed  ano)?ire  wife,  &  wayfe  me  for  eiier. 
<:x44o  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  xiu  112  Vef  hem  this  drynke, 
anoon  they  wole  be  sounde.  1563  W.  Fuuce  jl/^i*'£?r^  (1640) 
50b,  If  adarke  cloud  beat  the  sunne  rising,  in  which  the 
Sunne  soone  after  is  hidde,  . .  r.iyne  will  followe.  1573 
Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  109  Let  luie  be  killed,  else  tree  will  be 
spilled.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  iv.  v.  3  Qn.  I  will  not  speake 
with  her.  Hor.  She  is  importunate,  indeed  distract,  her 
moode  will  needs  be  pittied.  x6os  —  Lear  in.  vi.  85,  I  do 
not  like  the  fashion  of  your  garments.^  You  will  say  they 
are  Persian;  but  let  them  bee  chang'd.  1664  MarvcU's 
Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  1 1.  98, 1  think  it  wilbee  very  vnseemely 
for  you  or  them  to  endeavour  the  destruction  of  the  others 
charter.  i66x  Morgan  Sph.  Gentry  To  Rdr.  b2,  The 
reasonable  will  accept  the  will  for  the  deed.  X71S  De  Foe 
Fam.  Instruct,  i.  i,  (1841)  I.  10  Won't  God  beangry  with  me 
if  I  should  love  him?  X738  Bolingbroke  Patriot  King 
Introd.,  He  who  abandons  or  betrays  his  country,  will 
abandon  or  betray  his  friend.  178a  MissBurney  Cecilia  x. 
iv,  If  I  am  never  happy  till  then,  . .  sad,  indeed,  will  be  my 
life  I  X842  Drowning  Cr/jj'/««  viii,  And  then,  come  next  life 
quickly  1  This  world's  use  will  have  been  ended.  x86i 
M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  1,  46  The  lover  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama  will  readily  recal  many  such  allusions.  1882  Besant 
Ail  Sorts  XXX,  You'll  be  surprised  when  you  find  how  easy 
it  is,  and  yet  how  you  can't  do  it. 

b.  With  pers.  subject  (usually  1st  pers.  sing.), 
expressing  a  voluntary  act  or  choice  in  a  supposed 
case,  or  a  conditional  promise  or  undertaking  : 
esp.  in  asseverations  (e,  g.  I  will  die  sooner  than . . ., 
/'//  be  hanged ifi .  . .-,  etc.). 

1393  Lanci«  p.  pi.  C.  XXI,  266  And  gut  ich,  book,  wolbeo 
brent,  bote  he  arise  to  lyue.  XS96  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  i.  iL  75 
He  hath  neither  Latine,  French,  nor  Italian,  and  you  will 
come  into  the  Court  &  sweare  that  I  haue  a  poore  pennie- 
worth  in  the  English.  1599  —  i1/«c/i  Ada  i.  i.  235  [Thatl 
is  the  opinion  that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me.  I  will  die  in 
it  at  the  stake.  x6xo—  Temp.  i.  i.  49  He  warrant  him  for 
drowning.  X769  Johnson  26  Oct.  in  Boswell  {1004)  I.  399 
I'll  take  you  five  children  from  London,  who  shall  cuff  five 
Highland  children.  1852  Thackeray  Esmond  i.  vi,  I  will 
rather  die  than  let  you  see  this  wardrobe.  _x898  'H.  S. 
MvM^is\K^*  Rod  en's  Comer  xiii.  138  But  I  will  be  hanged 
if  I  see  what  it  all  means,  now. 


WILL. 

C.  Expressing  a  determinate  or  necessary  con- 
sequence (without  the  notion  of  futurity). 

X387  Tkevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  235  pe  comoun  cubite.. 
conteyneb  but  a  foot  and  an  half. .  But  a  cubite  of  gemetrie 
conteyneJ>  sixe  capioun  cubltes,  t>at  wil  be  nyne  foot  long. 
<rx4a5  Craft  Nombrynge  (E.E.T.S.)  15  DoubuU  2.  >at  wel  be 
4...^»an  doubul  5.  J>at  wel  be  10..  .>en  draw  downe  i  to  4  & 
M  woll  be  5.  159*  Hues  Treat.  Globes  iv.  x,  That  Starre 
will  set  Heliacaly.  1709  J.  Waru  Yng.  Math,Guide\\\.  ii. 
(1734)  293  Then  ioyn  the  Points^  and/with  a  Right-line, 
and  It  will  form  the  Angle  requir'd.  1838  De  Morgam  Ess. 
Probab.  140  That  the  mean  risk  (?f  error  will,  in  the  long  nm, 
be  ^  of  that  error  which  is  as  often  exceeded  as  not.  1887 
Fowler  Deductive  Logic  (ed.  9)  47  From  what  has  been 
said  it  will  be  seen  that  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Mill.  Med. 
If,  in  asyllogism.  the  middle  term  be  not  distributed  in  either 
premiss,  there  will  be  no  conclusion. 

d.  With  the  notion  of  futurity  obscured  or  lost : 

=  will  prove  or  turn  out  to,  will  be  found  on 
inquiry  to  ;  may  be  supposed  to,  presumably  does. 
Hence  (chiefly  Sc.  and  north,  dial.)  in  estimates  of 
amount,  or  in  uncertain  or  approximate  statements, 
the  future  becoming  equivalent  to  a  present  with 
qualification  :  e.g.  ii  will  de,..  =  'l  think  it  is . . .' 
or  ' it  is  about . . .' ;  w/iai  will  that  be?  ^^  what 
do  you  think  that  is  ?  * 

c  1450  Cov.  Afyst.,  Assumption  349, 1  am  aferd  there  wylle 
be  sumthyng  amys.  1584  Hornby  Priory  \\\  Craven  Gloss. 
(1828),  Where  on  40  Acres  there  will  be  xiij.s.  iv.d.  per  acre 
yerely  for  rent.  1641  in  Cochran -Pat  rick  Kec.  Coinage 
Scot.  (1876)  I,  Introd.  31  The  kings  haill  tale  vpoun  the 
buliioun  will  not  be  300011  by  yeir,  a  1791  Grose  Olio 
(1792)  106,  I  believe  he  will  be  an  Irishman.  Ibid.  107 
C.  How  far  is  it  to  Dumfries?  IV.  It  will  be  twenty  miles. 
x8zs  Brackenriixib  Views  Louisiana  (1814)  156  The  agri- 
culture  of  this  territory  will  be  very  similar  to  that  of 
Kentucky.  i8j8  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xiii,  I  think. .ye  will  be 
the  same  lad  that  was  for  in  to  see  her  yestreen?  185a 
M-  Arnold  Tristram  Sf  Iseult  i.  5  What  lights  will  those 
out  to  the  northward  be?  1859  Habits  of  Gd.  Society  v. 
(new  ed.)  219  An  untravelled  man  is  always  at  some  dis- 
advantage xvigood  English  society,  where  almost  every  one 
but  himself  will  have  crossed  the  channel.  1876  Whitby 
Gloss,  s,  V.  Biddels,  This  word  we  have  only  once  heard, 
and  that  will  be  twenty  years  ago. 

U  16.  Used  where  shall  is  now  the  normal  auxili- 
ary, chiefly  in  expressing  mere  futurity:  since  1 7th  c. 
almost  exclusively  in  Scottish,  Irish,  provincial,  or 
extra-British  use  (see  Shall  v.  B,  7,  8,  10). 

c888i¥lLFREO  Boeth.  x,  Hwait  wille  we  cwe3an  be  (rinum 
twam  sunum?  14..  in  Anglia  XXVII.  287  Blyj?  wiU  I  be 
For  to  worschip  ^at  wight.  1464  Stonor  Papers  (Camden) 
I.  67  Nothyng..attemptyng  to  the  contrarie  therof,  as  they 
woll  answcreal  theyrparell.  1561  Hobv  tr.  Castigliont s 
0«ri>cr  (1577)  Author's  Ep.  B  iv,  If  the  bookeshall  gener. 
ally  please,  1  wyll  count  him  good.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err, 
IV.  i.  39  Perchance  I  will  be  there  as  .sooneas  you.  a  1600 
in  Ramsay  Ever.Green{\^t\)  II.  224  Allace!  that  Day  HI 
neir  forret.  i6oa  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  ii.  1S4,  I  will  win  for  him 
if  I  can  :  if  not,  He  gaine  nothing  but  my  shame,  and  the 
odde  hit<;. 

1733  W.  Crawford  Infidelity  xiv.  (1748)  107  Then  we  will 
be  pleased  with  the  Exertments  of  bis  Authority.  ^  1774 
GoLOSM.  Surv.  Exp.  Philos.  (1776)  II.  ii.  27  If  I  draw  a  cat. 

fut  or  any  other  cord  to  a  great  length  between  my  fingers, 
will  make  it  smaller  than  it  was  before.  1793  Burns  Thou 
hast  left  me  ever^  Jamie  \,  I  maun  see  thee  never,  Jamie. 
I'll  see  thee  never  I  x8aa  Scott  Lei,  12  May  (in  Davey's 
Catal.  (1895)  30),  I  will  be  happy  to  contribute  anything  in 
my  power.  t8a5  —  in  Lockhart  Ballantyne-humbug  (1830) 
99,  I  expect  we  will  have  some  good  singing.  1875  E.  H, 
Dering  Sherbomt  xxxix,  'Will  I  start,  sir?'  asked  the 
Irish  groom.  1891  Gunter  Miss  Dividends  ii,  Perhaps  you 
are  right,.  .However,  I  will  know  all  about  it  myself  in  a  few 
weeks,  19*3  S.  Kave-Smith  House  of  A  lard  i.  %  21  But 
I'll  be  all  right,  .if  I  go  away. 

***  Elliptical  and  qnasi-elliptical  uses. 

17.  In  absol.  use,  or  with  ellipsis  of  obj.  clause 
as  in  3  :  in  meaning  corresponding  to  senses  5-7. 

If  you  will  is  sometimes  used  parenthetically  to  qualify 
a  word  or  phrase  :  =*if  you  wish  it  to  be  so  called  ', '  if  you 
choose  or  prefer  to  call  it  so  ', 

C9SO  Lindisf.  Go%p.  Matt.  xxvi.  39  Nallas  sua  ic  wille,  ah 
sua  3u  wilt.  £  ii7S  Lamb.  Horn.  15  Al  hit  met  us  rede  and 
to  lare  ^if  we  wulle<5.  1340  Ayenb.  101  Ich  wile  t>e  zisge  yef 
^u  wylt.  ii6»  Lanci,.  P,  PL  A.  ix.  44  Euer  is  J»i  soule 
saaf  Bote  5if  J>i-self  wolle.  c  1400  Maundev.  vti.  [xj.  (1919) 
I.  52  Whan  god  alle  myghty  wole,  right  als  the  londes 
weren  lost^.  .so  schulle  J>ci  ben  wonnen.  1470-85  Malory 
Arthur  I.  lii.  38  Ye  must  puruey  yow  for  the  nourisshyng 
of  your  child.  As  thou  wolt  said  the  kyng  be  it.  1516  Pilgr. 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)6  It  neuer.  .leueth  vs  except  we  wylK 
1586  A.  Day  Engl.  Secretorie  i.  (1625)  47  Let  us  consider  if 
you  will  in  generall.  1595  Spenser  Epithal.  252  Poure  not 
by  cups,  but  by  the  belly  full,  Poure  out  to  all  that  wull. 
1696  Whiston  The.  Earth  iv.  i.  $  2.  218  Gravity,  .depends 
entirely  on  the  constant  and  efficacious,  and,  if  you  will,  the 
supernatural  and  miraculous  Influence  of  Almighty  God. 
i8si  Scott  fCeniliv.  vti.  The  sober  russet  shall  be  donned 
to-morrow,  if  you  will.  1876  Ruskin  St.  Mark's  Rest  vii. 
(  78  Very  savage  I   monstrous  I    if  you  will.  - 

b.  In  parenthetic  phr,  if  God  will  {f  taXso  will 
Codf  rarely  God  will)^  God  willingx  if  it  be  the 
wiUofGod,  *D.V.' 

In  OE,  Code  willi^ende  {Will  v.^)  =  L.  Deo  volente. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18462  And  yee  sal  be,  ."lua  wil  iesu,  Als 
dumbbspeche  witilkman.  v%.,Ibid.  109  (Coll.  of  Arms  MS.) 
^ if  god  wole  t>enne  «hal  I  telle  How  he..harrewede  helle, 
X438  in  Fraser  Z.^««(T.r  (1874)  II.  67  Jhone  Stewart,.  .God 
^vJ•lla^d,  sail  haff  to  wyff, .  Margaret  off  Mongomry.  c  1470 
Henry  Wallace  ix.  179  For  thar,  God  will,  is  our  purpos  to 
be.  15x0  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  234  At  my  comynge 
thedyr  God  wyllynge  I  shale  cawse  the  sayd  Hanggyiis  to 
be  made.  1544  St.  Papers  Hen.  VII  I,  V.  396  We  sail  tak 
voyage,  wilGod,  with  all  diligence,    a  1578  Lixdesay  (Pits- 
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cottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  5,  I  sail  do  bettir  will  god 
ane  vthir  day.  1605  Erondelle  Fr.  Card.  H  s  b,  I  shall  see 
(God  willing)  how  you  will  profit.  1716  Strype  in  Thorisby's 
Lett.  (1832)  II.  368  Next  week,  God  willing,  I  take  my 
journey  to  my  Rectory  in  Susse.v. 

t  c.  fig.  Demands,  requires  {absol.  or  ellipt.  use 
of  3  c).  Obs. 

"97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  6979  Ich  mot  nede  be  milde.  As 
kunde  of  moder  wole  &  blod,  ajen  my  childe.  1362  Langl. 
P.  PI.  A.  X.  128  Folk  )>at  ben  I-weddet,  And  libbet>  as  heore 
l,we  wole.  1417  Vor/i  Memorandum  Bk.  (Surtees)  I.  184 
I'o  redresse  it..als  ryght  wyll  for  the  profit  of  the  kinges 
poeple.  CJ440  tr.  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1.  13  Plesaunce  and 
fruyt  the  tilman  forto  bringe  As  seeson  wol.  a  1450  Myrc 
Par.  Pr.  (1868)  714  01>er  t>an  ))e  lawe  of  (>e  lond  woll. 
iSii  Reg.  Privy  Heal  Scot.  I.  345/1  That  na  seculare  per- 
sonis  have  intrometting  with  thaim  uther  wais  than  law  will, 
td.  Phr.  I  will  well:  I  assent,  '  I  should  think 
so  indeed '.   Obs.  '  (Cf.  Y.je  vcux  bien.) 

1470-85  Malory  Arthur  i.  xvi.  59,  I  truste  in  god  myn 
cure  is  not  suche  but  some  of  them  may  sore  repente  Ihys, 
1  wol  wel  said  Arthur,  for  I  see  your  dedes  full  actual. 
IIhI.  IV.  xxi.  146  Yonder  is  aknyht..,  lete  vs  put  it  bothe 
vpon  hym,  and  as  he  demeth  so  shall  it  be.  I  wylle  wel  said 
the  knyght. 

18.  With  ellipsis  of  a  vb.  of  motion,  arch. 
Beowulf  :.,A  Ic  to  SK  wille.     ciooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  c.  i 

tci.  2)  Hwainne  ()u  me  wylle  to  [guando  tieni'es  ad  me]. 
an»S  A'tcr.  K.  60  (JIS.  T.)  Hund  wile  in  at  open  dure, 
)>er  man  him  ne  wernes.  13. .  Gatv.  ^  Cr.  Knt.  2132  Bot  I 
wyl  to  J>e  chapel.  13. .  Cursor  it.  20356  (B,  M.  Add.  MS.) 
Furst  my  lord  was  broujt  to  dede,  . .  And  now  my  ladi  wil 
me  fro  I  c  J386  Chaucer  Friars  T.  So  Wher  rydestow. .  ? 
Seyde  this  yeman  wiltow  fer  to  day  7  c  1400  Laiifrnnc's 
Ctrurg.  163  If  a  canael  (lat  brenneb.  .be  putt  al  in  oile.  .t>e 
fier  )>erof  wole  out.  c  1430  Ho7u  Goad  Wi/e  taught  Dau. 
J65  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  191  Borowed  thinge  wole  home. 
IMJ  TiNDALE  Exfos.  Matt.  V.  (<;i55o)  16  Who  so  euer  will 
to  heauen.  c  1550  Lloyd  Treas.  Health  X  vj  b,  Geue  ther 
of  to  the  woundyd  partye  asmuche  therof.  .as  wil  into  an 
egges  shell.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  IK  iii.  iii.  145  lie  in.  He 
m.  1610— 7V>«/.  in.  i.  04  He  to  my  booke.  1647  Trapp 
Coinm,  1  Cor.  xii.  20  They  will  on  in  sinne  to  their  utter 
ruine.  1718  Entertainer  No.  25.  167  Nothing  will  down 
with  these  Zealots  but  a  preaching  Ministrj-.  iSia  Byrox 
ll-'erneri.  i.  (1823)  36  Sir,  you  will  with  me?  1825  Scott 
Betrothed  xxx,  '  Thither  will  I  then,'  said  the  Constable. 
1885-94  Bridges  Eros  4-  Psyche  Aug.  xviii,  I  will  to  thee 
o'er  the  stream  afloat. 

19.  \Vith  ellipsis  of  active  inf.  to  be  supplied 
from  the  context. 

c888  iELFRED  Boeth.\.  {3  Cunna  swa  (>u  wille.  C1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  77  [We]  habbeS  ou  iseiS  twa  uers  and  wule 
nulw  |>et  )>ridde.  c  IS05  Lav.  3320  Lete  we  sum  [lis  mochele 
folc  fare  wher  ha  wulleS.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4095  '  Fader ', 
he  said, '  i  will  ful  fayn,  pi  bod  i  aght  noght  to  stand  agayn.' 
c  1400  Maundev.  xx.  [xxiv.]  (1910)  I.  145  Whoso  t>at  wole, 
may  leve  me  jif  he  wille.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  i.  xxiii. 
70  Who  is  greued  with  my  custome,  lete  hym  amende  hit 
that  wol.  Iwil  amende  it  said  Arthur.  1548-9  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer^  Matrimony^  Wilt  thou  haue  thys  woman  to  thy 
wedded  wyfe..?  I  wilL  15^9  T.  Cutwode  Caltha  Poet. 
(Roxh.)  xlji,  That  which  will,  will  bee.  <t  S633  Herbert 
yacula  Prudentum  Wks.  (1857)  306  Marry  your  son  when 
you  will ;  your  daughter  when  you  can.  1691  Drvden 
Cleomenes  Ml.  iii,  Cra/.  ..Think  not  onus.  Cleom.  I  wonnot. 
1818  Keats  Isabella  v,  I  may  not  speak.  And  yet  I  will, 
and  tell  my  love  all  plain.  1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Steam 
Ejrcurs.f  *  Will  you  go  on  deck?'  'No,  I  will  not.'  This 
was  said  with  a  most  determined  air.  1853  —  Bleak  Ho.  lii, 
I  can't  believe  it.  It's  not  that  I  don't  orl  won't.  I  can't  I 
1866  RusKis  Let.  10  May,  I  hope  it  may  do  you  some  good, 
as  it  won't  me.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  (1890)  241/2 
And  so  mid  varied  talk  the  day  went  by.  As  such  days  will, 
not  quite  unhappily.  1885  'Mrs.  Alexander'  Valerie's 
Fate  vi,  '  Do  you  know  that  all  the  people  in  the  house  will 
think  it  very  shocking  of  me  to  walk  with  you? '..'The 
deuce  they  will  1 ' 

b.  With  generalized  ellipsis,  esp.  in  proverbial 
saying  (now  usually  as  in  quot.  1562,  with  will 
for  woiilS). 

14..  Lat.  t,  Eng.  Prov.  (MS.  Douce  52,  If.  31),  Who  so 
wylle  not  when  he  may  he  shall  not  when  he  wylle.  1560 
Becon  Nev)  Catech.  vi.  Wks.  1564  I.  45,5  Therfore  ought 
suche  as  be  godly  learned  to  trauailc  with  heretikes  &  to 
conuince  them,  not  with  fire  &  fagot,  with  swerde  &  halter, 
or  with  lawe  will  1.  1561  J.  Hziviaoa  Prov.  ^  Efigr-Wil) 
130  He  that  will  not  when  he  may.  When  he  would  he  shall 
haue  nay.  1639  J.  Clarke  Paraem.  237  He  that  may  and 
will  not;  when  he  would  he  shall  not.  1736  A.  Hill  Zara 
Epil.,  A  Woman  Will,  or  Won't — depend  on  't, 

C.  With  so  or  Ihat  substituted  for  the  omitted 
inf.  phr.  :  now  usually  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sentence. 

c  Z430  Cfiev.  Assigne  260  '  A,  boy,'  quod  she,  '  wylt  J>ou  so, 
>ou  Shalt  sone  myskarye.'  1548-9  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Cate. 
chism,  Question.  Doest  thou  not  Ihinke  that  thou  art  bound 
to  beleue,  and  to  doe  as  they  haue  promised  for  thee?  1 
Aunswere.  Yes  verely.  And  by  Gods  helpe  so  I  will.  1596 
Shaks.  Tarn.  Shr.i.ii.2is  Hor.  I  promist  we  would.,  beare 
his  charge  of  wooing. . .  Gremio.  And  so  we  wiU  1607  [see 
So  B.  2  b].     1900  [see  '1'hat  dem.  firon,  2  b]. 

d.  Idiomatically  used  in  a  qualifying  phr.  with 
relative,  equivalent  to  a  phr.  with  indef.  relative  in 
-ever;  often  with  a  thing  as  subj.,  becoming  a  mere 
synonym  oimay:  e.g.  shout  as  loud  as  y  014  will  = 
'however  loud  yon  (choose  to)  shout ' ;  coma  what 
will  ••  '  whatever  may  come ' ;  be  that  as  it  will  = 
'  however  that  may  be  '. 

1439  Cases  be/.  King's  Council  (Selden)  105  Complaine  as 
yo  wole  y  defie  thi  manasing.  1592  Smaks.  Rom.  <y  jlul.  i. 
V.  38  Tis  sincetbeNuptiall  of  Lucentio,  Come  Pentycost 
as  qutckely  as  it  will.  Some  fiuc  and  twenty  yeares.  1596 
—  /  Hen.  IV,  I.  ii.  162  Well,  come  what  will.  He  tarry  at 
home.    x6o2  —  Ham,  v.  ii.  10,    1633  Earl  Manch.  Al 
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Mottdo  (1636)  186  Let  his  condition  here  civilly  bee  what  it 
will,  It  will  not  content  him.  1731  Pope  Mor.  Ess.  iii.  153 
The  ruling  Passion,  be  it  what  it  will,  The  ruling  Passion 
conquers  Reason  still.  1827  Scott  Two  Drovers  i,  The 
drovers  usually  sleep  along  with  their  cattle,  let  the  weather 
be  what  it  will,  i860  Ruskin  Uuto  this  Last  iv.  §  61 
Think  what  you  will  of  it,. .the  value  of  the  thing  itself  is 
neither  greater  nor  less. 

t20.   With  ellipsis  of  pass.  inf.  Obs.  rare, 

/1 1774  GoLDSM.  Sut-z'.  Exp.  Philos.  {1776)  II.  145  The 
air's  force  is  compounded  of  its  swiftness  and  density,  and 
as  these  are  encreased,  so  will  the  force  of  the  wind. 

21.  In  const,  where  the  ellipsis  may  be  either  of 
an  obj.  clause  (as  in  17)  or  of  an  inf.  (as  in  19). 
a.  In  a  disjunctive  qualifyinf;  clause  or  phr.  (usually 
parenthetic),  as  whether  he  will  or  no,  will  he  or 
not,  +  (with  pron.  omitted)  will  or  fto,  (with  or 
omitted)  will  he  will  he  not,  will  he  nill  he  (see 
VI.  below  and  Willy-nilly),  etc. 

In  quot.  1592  r'rtjf//£'/)'=*  one  way  or  another  Vin  any  case'. 

«c  1435  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula^  etc.  101  He  schal 
slepe  alsone,  wilie  he  wil  he  no^t.  1568  Hacket  tr.  Thevet*s 
Nezv  found  World  xiv.  21  b,  They  floote  aboue  water,  will 
they  or  not,  and  by  this  nieanes  they  are  taken.  1581  A. 
Hall  Iliad  1.  12  They  Bryseis  fetche  away,  whether  she  wil 
or  no  Out  of  my  Tent.  159a  Breton  Ctess  Pembroke's 
Z.£?z'^  Wks.  (Grosart)I.2i/i  Fortune? sheeskornde:  friendes? 
who  durst  be  a  foe  ?  Scruants  t  a  worlde  would  serue  her 
will  or  no. 

II.  The  past  tense  would  with  temporal  function. 
*  With  simple  obj.  or  obj.  clause  ;   corresponding 
to  the  pres.  tense  in  I.* 

1 22.  (with  simple  obj.)  Desired,  wished  for; 
sometimes  implying  or  passing  into  the  sense 
*  intended ' ;  with  negative,  often  implying  *  re- 
fused ':  cf.  I,  I  b,  1  c.  Obs. 

C900  tr.  Bxda's Hist.  111.  viii,  [Heo]  cwa;3..l>aet  heo  J^a  hy 
frusne,  hwiet  heo  sohten  o32e  hwast  heo  |>ider  wolden. 
c  1000  iELFRic  Saints'  Lives  xx.  13  Se  ealdor-man  ^ewat  t>a 
Sa  hit  wolde  god.  c  1150  Gen.  <$■  Ex.  3620  Dis  folc . .  Offreden 
him  siluer  and  golde,  And  oSer  metal  swilc  he  wolde.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  16  Wit  sarazins  wald  l^ai  na  saght.  c  13B0  Ante* 
crist  in  Todd  Three  Treat.  Wyclif  {1Q51)  p.  cxxvi,  Crist 
forsoke  worldly  glorie..  .Crist  wold  not  worldly  lordschip. 
c  1450  Merlin  xiii.  192  Thci  seide  thei  wolde  the  londe.  .for 
her  oncle.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  iv.  xv.  138  He.. asked 
yf  she  wold  any  thing  vnto  kynge  Arthur.  1513  Ld.  Beb- 
NERS  Froiss.  I.  viii.  3/2  He  wolde  nothyng  to  her  but  al! 
loue  and  good  faith.  1629  Gaule  Pract,  Theories  Christ 
158  God  and  the  lewes,  both  would  the  Passion  and  Death 
of  Christ.  1643  [Ancier]  Lane.  Vail.  Achor  18  When  we 
would  no  Pardon  ihey  laboured  to  punish  us.  169a  Wash- 
ington ir.  Milton's  Def,  People  xii.  238  To  perform,  not  what 
he  himself  would,  but  what  the  People,  .requir'd  of  him. 
23.  (with  obj.  cl.,  or  ace.  and  inf.  :  cf.  2,  3.) 
Desired,  wished  ;  often  implying  '  intended  ';  deter- 
mined, ordained  ;  Jig.  demanded,  required  (that 
something  should  be  done).   Obs.  or  rare  arch, 

c888  ,^LFRKD  Boeth.  iv,  Hwy  |ju  la  Drihten  aefre  woldest 
J>aet  seo  wyrd  swa  hwyrfan  sceolde?  ^897  —  Gregory's 
Fast.  C.  xvi.  loi  Hu  he  wolde  Sset  mon  him  miltsode.  1154 
O.E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1132  pa  uuolde  he  3at  his  nefe 
sculde  ben  abbot.  <:  1200  Obmin  7708,  &  tatt  te  Laferrd 
Iesu  Crist  J>a  wollde  ^zXi.  hiss  moderr  Swa  shollde  to  j^e 
kirrke  gan.  4x300  Cursor  M.  1590  Wald  he  noght  it  war 
sua  fordon.  Ibid,  11212  Maria  barn  her  in  chastite,  Sin 
godd  wald  bat  it  sua  suld  be.  Ibid.  13701  pair  lagh  wald 
man  suld  hir  stan.  c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  1.  107  Crist 
axide  him,  what  he  woTde  bat  Crist  did  to  him.  1430-31 
Polls  of  Pari t.  IV.  370/a  He  wolde  and  bequath  be  the 
said  Testament,  yat  [etc.].  C-1489CAXTON  Sonnes of  Aymon 
xii,  301  Ye  shall  see  that  Rowlande  wold  he  had  not  gon 
there.  1513  Douglas  .^Eneis  vai.  vi.  26  He.  .wald  also  this 
rcgioun  euery  steid  War  calHt  Latium.  1535  Coverdale 
lAfacc.  iv.  27  Because  Israel  had  not  gotten  soch  mysfortune 
as  he  wolde  they  shulde.  154a  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  327 
He  would  his  richesse  to  bee  a  cloke  of  goodnesse.  1600 
Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  in.  ii,  161  Heauen  would  that  shee  these 
gifts  should  haue.  _  1683  Bunyan  Holy  War  (1905)  263  He 
would  that  Captain  Credence  should  join  himself  with 
them.  1868  Tennyson  Lucretius  68  Because  I  would  not 
one  of  thine  own  doves,  Not  ev'n  a  rose,  were  ofifer'd  to  thee, 
t  24.  trans/,  (cf.  4.)  Maintained,  '  wanted  lo 
make  out ',  Obs, 

a  1500  Bernard,  de  cura  ret  f am..,  etc.  25/82  He  walde  bat 
A  waiter,  or  a  well,  hayd  wecht  it  away.  1545  Wriothesley 
Chron,  (Camden)  I.  152  Fayninge  and  counterfeyting  a 
miracle  that  he  woulde  had  done  whilest  he  was  at  masse. 
1567  Satir.  Poems  lieform,  vii.  5,  1  vnderstuid  ihair  sen- 
tence quhat  thay  wald. 
**  With  dependent  infinitive  (as  in  I.**). 
26.  (Cf.  5.)  Wished  to  ;  often  with  implication 
'  intended  to  \  Obs.  or  arch,  except  in  dependence 
on  a  principal  vb.  in  past  time. 

c888  ./Elfbed  Boeth.  vii.  §  3  Wast  b"  h"  ic  gewand  ymb 
Croeses..ba  b^  bine  Cirus..5efangen  ha;fde,  &  hine  for. 
bsernan  wolde?  900-30  O.  E.  Chron.  (Parker  MS.)  an.  755, 
Ymb  .xxxi.  wintra  baes  be  he  rice  hsefde,  he  wolde  adrsfan 
anne  acbeling  s£  was  Cyneheard  haten.  Ibid.  877  Swa  fela 
swa  he  habban  wolde,  c  1000  Ags.,  Gosp.  Luke  x.  29  Da 
cwEcb  he  to  b^fn  haelende,  &  wolde  hine  sylfne  jeriht- 
wisian.  a  1x54  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1132,  He 
uuolde  underbeden  3at  mynstre  to  Clunie.  a  X300  Havelok 
354  Deth  him  tok  ban  he  best  wolde  Liuen.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Fn'ar's  T,  80  (Petw.)  Feynyng  a  cause  for  he  wold  haue 
a  bribe.  X470-S5  Malory  Arthur  11.  ii.  77  He..sawe  this 
aduenture.  .and  wolde  assaye  it  as  other  knyghtes  dyd. 
X5a6  TiNDALE  yohnxw'u  19  Jesus  perceaved  that  they  wolde 
axe  hym.  ij..  Christ's  Kirk  26  in  Bannaiyne  MS.  (Hun- 
ter. Club)  283  Scho  of  lufe  wes  sillie  ;..Scbo  wald  haif  bot 
sweit  Willie.  i6ix  Bible  Transl.  Pref.  F2  Certaine,  which 
would  be  counted  pillars  of  the  State.  1697  Dampier  Fiy. 
I.  302  To  assist  us  in  getting  as  many  dry  Coco-nuts  as  we 
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would  have.  X705  Dk  Fok  Tru4  Relation  in  Early  Wks. 
(x88q}  443  Mrs.  liargrave  asked  her  whether  she  would 
drinfc  some  tea.  i&S  Scott  Marm.  iv.  i,  Till  one,  who 
would  seem  wisest,  cried,  'What  else  but  evil  could  betide. .?' 
x8io  Crassk  Borough  xiv.  xo3  He  now  would  build — :ind 
lofty  seat  he  builu  1871  G.  Macdonald  Sonn,  cone.  Jtsus 
xvL  1 1  Thou  of  the  truth  not  less  than  all  wouldst  make. 
1876  Marchioness  Dufferin  Canad.  JmL  (1891)  291  They 
asked  us  if  we  would  have  tea,  and  as  we  *  would  ,  they 
look  us  into  an  mdjoinlng  room. 

t  b,  in  direct  statement :   Was  about  to.   rare. 

«9So  Gutklac  V.  (Prose)  135  '270  Da  hit  J>a  on  mersen 

da;^ian  wolde  [imtHinentt  aurora].      CX450  ^^erlm  463  As 

the  qucene  hem  saugh  she  wiste  well  she  was  be-traied,  and 

wolde  crye  as  s-he  that  was  sore  afFraied,  and  thei  seide  [etc. J. 

26.  (Cf.  6,  7.)  Was  (were)  willing  to,  consented 
to;  t deigned  to;  chose  to;  +also  in  weakened 
sense  (nearly  =  did).  Now  only  in  dependence  on 
a  principal  vb.  in  past  time. 

c  888  /EuFRED  Bottk,  iii.  §  4  Sint  Jjis  nu  J>a  god . .  J)e  ^u . . 
;^ehete  J»am  monnum  (»e  t»e  heorsumian  woldan?  aiyaa 
Cursor  M.  6233  Qui  wald  [Gott.  wild,  Trin,  woldesj  pou 
ledd  vs  o  ^at  land?  13..  Bonaveniura's  Medit.  25  Of  a 
mayden  he  wulde  be  bore,  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  Pref. 
I  In  l«it  land  he  wald  lede  his  lyf  and  sulTer  hard  passion. 
c  1450  Merlin  i.  2  For  to  saue  man  he  wolde  come  down  in 
to  erthe  to  be  bom  of  a  woman.  1574  in  MattL  Club  Misc. 
I.  99  Thair  wes  tyme  and  place  grantit,  to  all  that  wald 
appone  thame  thairto.  1611  Bp.  Hall  Imfirese  of  God  L 
Wks.  (1625)  444  In  the  Creation  hee  could  haue  made  all  at 
once, but  hee  would  take  dayes  for  it.  a  1629  Hinde  J.  Bruen 
xlvii.  (1641)  149  He  shewed  himselfe  tobe  of  that  extra- 
ordinary strength,  that  if  he  would  fold  his  hands  together, 
no  man  could  pull  them  asunder.  1680  Otway  Orphan  iii. 
iv,  Whywould  youdelaysolongtogiveit?  1753CHALLONER 
Catk,  Ckr.  Instr.  183  St.  Francis  would  have  his  Religious 
for  Humility  called  Friars  Minors.  XM4  Walforu  Baby's 
Grandm.  xii,  I  said  you  would  be  all  right  in  a  few  days  if 
you  would  only  hold  on. 

b.  {Ct  ob.)  In  a  dependent  clause  after  an 
expression  of  request,  command,  or  the  like,  where 
the  principal  vb.  is  in  past  time.     Now  rare. 

01325  MS.  Rajvl.  B.jso  If.  54  b,  [They]  habbez  bi  sou3t 
us  that  we  hit  \sc.  the  maletolt]  wolden  relessen.  1526 
TiSDALE  Acts  ix.  38  They  sent  vnto  hym,  desyrynge  him 
that  he  wolde  not  be  greued  to  come  vnto  them.  1533 
CovERDALE  /  Esdros  ix.  40  They  spake  vnto  Eszdras  . .  y' 
he  wolde  brynge  y'  lawe  of  Moses.  1745  A.  Butler  Lives 
SaintSfSt.  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal,  It  was  her. .prayer.. 
that  he  would  conduct  her  to  a  truly  holy  spiritual  guide. 
1813  SouTHEV  Kelson  I.  ii.  84  He  requested  the  admiralty 
that  they  would  not  leave  him  to  ru'^t  in  indolence.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  532  She.  .faltered  out  her 
commands  that  he  would  sit  down. 

27.  (Cf,  8.)  Was  (were)  accustomed  to  ;  used  to. 
f  888  Alfred  Boetk.  xx.\v,  §  7  Wildu  dior  Sier  woldon  to 

iman  &  stondan  swilce  hi  tamu  wxren.  c  1000  ^^lfric 
Saints'  Lives  xxvi.  114  He  wolde  aefter  uhtsange  oftost  lune 
:^ebiddan.  c  1290  Beket  26  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  1. 107  Ofte-sibe 
beo  wolde  speke  with  him.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls) 
VIII.  33  Sche  wolde  selden  come  at  cherche.  X470-8S 
Malory /4rMwr  ix.  xxxvii.  399  Euery  day  syr  Paloniydes 
wold  repreue  sir  Tristram  of  old  hate  betwixe  them.  1573 
L.  Lloyd  Marrow  of  Hist.  (1653)  40  The  Athenians  at  any 
victory,  would  crown  the  Conqueror  with  a  Garland  made 
of  Oken  leaves.  1587  Undebdowne  tr.  Heliodorus  vii. 
(1895)  184  So  lay  shee  all  that  night,  .sometime  would  she 
rise  up  ;.. sometime  would  shee  cast  her  cloathesalmoste  all 
from  her.  x6»  Bacon  Hen,  VII  210  They  would  also 
ruffle  with  lurors.  1750  Gray  Elegy  103  There  at  the  foot 
of  yonder  nodding  beech.. His  listless  length  at  noontide 
would  he  stretch.  1805  Scott  Last  Minstr.  in.  xvii,  He 
never  counted  him  a  man,  Would  strike  below  the  knee. 
X848  Thackeray  Van.  Fairxxx^  The  girls  would  ask  her,. 
for  a  little  music,  and  she  would  sing  her  three  songs.  1913 
Win.  Holt  Beacon /or  Blind  xxx.  307  He  would  often 
return  home  exhausted  from  his  work,  and  when  Mrs.  Faw- 
cett  read  to  him  he  would  frequently  fall  fast  asleep. 

28.  (Cf.  9.)    Was  capable  of ing;  could. 

Usually  in  a  relative  clause. 

^1386  Chaucer  Erol.  631  Ther  nas..Ne  oynement  that 
wolde  dense  and  byte  That  hym  myghie  helpen.  a  1440  Sir 
Eglam.  491  Ther  was  no  knyfe  that  wolde  hym  byte,  So 
harde  of  hyde  was  hee.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  iv.  xiv. 
138  Thenne  he  loked  for  the  scaubard,  but  it  wold  not  be 
founde.  1601  Holland  Pliny  xxxv.  x.  II.  542  As  often,  he 
had  wiped  out  that  which  was  done,  and  all  to  see  if  he  could 
bit  upon  it :  but  it  would  not  be,  for  yet  it  was  not  to  his 
fanste.  X663  Butlek  Hnd.  1. 1.  351  With  Basket-liilt,  that 
wou'd  hold  broth.  And  serve  for  Fight,  and  Dinner  both. 

29.  (Cf.  10  b.)  Was  determined  to  ;  insisted  on 
or  persisted  in ing. 

X7iD6  Farquhar  Recruiting OfficerlL^.  Ded.,  Be  it  known 
..that  it  was  my  Act  and  Deed,  or  rather  Mr.  Durfey's  ;  for 
he  w^m'^/ play  bis  Third  Night  against  the  First  of  mine. 
X794  Mrs.  Raocliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  xxv,  The  signor  was 
cruel  enough,  but  he  would  be  obeyed.  1835  Dickens  Sk. 
Boz^  Parish  ii,  'I'hen  he  took  to  breeding  sificworms,  which 
be  would  bring  in.. to  show  the  old  lady.  1884  Manch. 
Exam.  20  May  5/2  The  fussiness  of  Thiers,  who  would 
have  a  6nger  in  every  pie  that  was  being  made. 

30.  (Cf.  II,  13.)  In  indirect  reports,  usually  in 
3rd  pcrs.,  of  past  utterances,  etc,  in  the  ist  pers. 
(now)  implying  intention. 

97X  Blickl.  Horn.  183  Ic  waes  heafde  becorfen,  &  nu  on 
)>ys5um  Jiriddan  daeje  aras,  swa  ic  eer  beforan  y^  sae;^de  & 
Sehebt  jijet  ic  don  wolde.  c  iioo  O.  E.  Chrc  t.  (MS.  D.) 
an.  1066  Hi,.sworon  a3as,  t>at  hi a:fre  woldon fry3  &  freond- 
scype  into  bisan  lande  haldan.  1340-70  Alex.  ^  Dind.  45 
He  sikurede  hem  alle,  pat  he  wolde  fare  wij?  his  folk  in  a 
faire  wise,  c  1400  Sowdone  Bab.  2060  He , .  made  a  vowe  to 
Mahounde  of  myght.  He  wolde  that  Cite  wynnc.  a  1533 
Ld.  Berners  Huon  IxxxviiL  27B  He  commaundyd  them  to 
assamble  as  myche  people  as  they  coude,  by  cause  he  .sayde 
that  he  wolde  goo  to  his  vncle  theinperour  of  Almayne. 
1639  Hamilton  Papers  (Camden)  69  Thay  all  answered  me 
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that  they  wold  keepe  the  castell.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  n. 
(Globe)  497  He  would  go,  he  .said.  1837  Dickens  Pickiv.  i, 
W.1S  it  some  vain.. man — he  would  not  say  haberdasher—- 
who  letc.].  x87x  M.  Collins  Marg.  .y  Merch.  xxxiii, 
Adrian.,  resolved  that  they  would  havea  jolly  rough  honey, 
moon,  .with  everything  simple  and  rustical.  1908  K.  Bagot 
A,  Cuthbert  xx\\.  339  Anthony  suggested  to  her  that  she 
and  his  sister  should' slip  away  unobserved.  He  himself 
would  remain  half-an-hour  longer,  and  would  then  follow 
their  example. 

31.  (Cf,  12.)  With  negative,  commonly  denoting 

refusal. 

c  laso  Gen.  <^  Ex,  969  And  sarrai  wuldet  nojt  3oIen  Dat 
agar  wore  3us  to*holen.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  6193, 
1  thrested,  and  of  drynk  had  nede,  And  yhe  wald  na  drynk 
me  bede.  c  I4«J  ?  LvuG.  Assembly  o/Gods  941  Vertu  wold 
nat  tary,  but  hyghyd  nym  thydyr  blyue.  1526  Tindale 
Luke  xviii.  13  The  publican  stode  afarre  of,  and  wolde  not 
lifte  vp  his  eyes  to  heven.  x6io  Shaks.  Tevtp.  i.  ii.  267 
This  damn'd  Witch  Sycorax..was  banish'd:  for  one  thing 
she  did  They  wold  not  take  her  life,  c  17J0  De  Foe  Me»i, 
Caiialier  (1840)  269  He  would  not  stir.  i8oa  Wordsw. 
Alice  Fell  %z  She  wept, nor  would  be  pacified.  1880  Tenny- 
son Def.  Lucknmv  vi.  13  Cholera,  scurvy,  and  fever,  the 
wound  that  would  not  be  heal'd.  1918  Times  Lit.  Su^L 
SI  Mar.,  Editors  and  publishers,  .would  have  none  of  it. 

32.  (,Cf.  14,  15.)  Forming  (with  pres.  inf.)  the 
auxiliary  of  the  *  anterior  future  '  or  *  future  in  the 
past',  and  (with  pf.  inf.)  of  the  *  anterior  future 
perfect',  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  pers.  :  cf.  Shall  v,  B. 
14  b,  e.  a.  in  dependent  clause  (or  virtual  reported 
speech  or  thought). 

C893  i^LFRED  Oros.  in.  ix.  128  pa  Darius  geseah  l^aet  he 
oferwunnen  beon  wolde,  J?a  wolde  he  hiene  selfne  on  ?2etn 
^efeohte  forspillan.  ciaoo  Okmin  68^  patt  se^^de  he., 
forrl^i  J>att  ta  wass  cumenn  time  patt  Dnhhtiii  wollde  lesenn 
ut  hiss  folic  off  deofless  walde.  1*97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls) 
7087  pis  cliild  wax  so  wel  &  J»eu  as  iseie  fremde  &  sibbe 
pat  he  wolde  be  a  noble  mon.  1470-83  Malory  Arthur 
XX.  vii.  809,  I.,  told  my  bretlieren.  .afore  hand  what  wold 
falle  in  the  ende.  1496  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  II.  10  Chargeing 
thame  to  do  justice  to  haith  the  saidis  partiis  as  thai  wald 
ansuer  to  God.  158a  Allen  Martyrdom  Campion  (1908)  3 
This  he  protested  to  be  true,  as  he  would  answer  before 
God.  1586  in  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.  (igao)  Jan.  113  The  lorde 
chauneellor  aunswered  that  diverse  of  the  lordes  had  byn 
and  uoulde  be.. suitors  unto  her  maiestie.  1663  in  Extr. 
St.  Papers  rcl.  Friends  Ser.  11.  (1911)  183  Saymg  ..  that 
the  time  would  come  he  should  be  found  as  good  a  subiect 
as  myselfe.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  xxv,  The 
planet . .  was  not  yet  risen  ;  but.  .she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on 
that  part  of  the  hemisphere  where  it  would  rise.  1841 
Macaulay  Ess.y  L.  Hunt  (1853)  '^I-  3^  He  promised., to 
furnish  them  with  a  play  every  year,  if  his  health  would 
permit.  187a  Morley  Voltaire  i.  2  It  disclosed  to  them  a 
gracious.,  being,  who  would  one  day  redress  all  wrongs.  1918 
Cornh.  Alag.  June  569  'Ihe  Elizabethan's  chief  concern  was 
that  the  present  would  soon  merge  in  the  past  and  be  gone. 
b.  {fli,  15  d.)  without  notion  of  futurity :  Pro- 
bably or  presumably  did. 

1857  M  Rs.  Gaskell  C.  Bronte  I.  iv.  79  *  Of  the  two  younger 
ones.. I  have  very  slight  recollections,  save  that  one.. was 
quite  the  pet  nursling  of  the  school.*  This  last  would  be 
Emily.  1906  R.  \:i.\jE.iiso'ii  Richard  Ray  nal  \.  gi  It  would 
be  about  half  an  hour  before  the  King's  dinner-time,  .that 
Master  Richard  came  again  to  the  hall.  1909  E.  H.  Burton 
Life  Bp.  Challoner  I.  ii.  12  The  last  of  the  Douay  martyrs. . 
had  suffered  but  one  year  previously.  Some  of  the  priests 
living  at  Douay  would  have  known  this  martyr  personally. 

TI33.  (Cf.  16.)  Used  where  should  is  now  the 
normal  auxiliary, 

i76o-7a  H.  Bhooke  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  III.  90  The 
captain  fearing  that  I  would  die  of  grief.  1870  Dasent 
Annals  xiv.  Of  course  my  Aunt  did  not  expect  that  1  would 
be  plucked  in  any  examination.  X90X  Empire  Rev.  I.  380, 
I.. rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  to  get  there  I  would  have  to 
travel  to  New  York. 

34,  ***  Elliptical  and  quasi-elliptical  uses  as  in 
I.***,  17-21.  'isow  rare  OT  (9^j.  except  with  ellipsis 
of  active  inf.  to  be  supplied  from  the  context,  or 
in  disjunctive  qualifying  clauses  (e.  g.  whether  he 
would  or  no). 

+  In  quot.  c  1400  (Beryn)  wold  nat  =  was  of  no  avail. 

C807  ^Elfred  Gregory  s  Past.  C.  iii.  35  &  3a  he  him  from 
wolde,  3a  sefeng  he  hine.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  79  [Hi]  J^aet 
land  jesetton  swa  hie  sylfe  woldon.  cizoj  Lav.  18815  \Vi 
naldest  Jju  me  suggen  purh  nanes  cunnes  J^inge^Jjat  |ju 
waeldest  to  l>an  kinge?  c  xa^o  S.  Eng,  Leg.  I.  ^T},!'}^^  5'^'ane 
any  man  wolde  ouer  \>^\.  watur.  1377  Langl.  P,  PI.  IJ.  x. 
127  Al  was  as  J>ow  wolde  \v.  r.  woldest]  lorde,  yworschiped 
be  ^ow.  C1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IK  952  Dido,  Hc.saylyth 
forth  al  his  cumpaynye  Toward  ytayle  as  wolde  his  desten. 
c  1400  Beryn  10S2  Ffawnus  saw  it  wold  nat.  e  1400  Pilgr. 
Sowle  (Caxton)  11.  Ix.  (1859)  57,  I  was  nouglit  but  abyl  for 
to  suffre,  whether  I  wold  or  no.  1431  Munim.  de  Melros 
(B:mn.)  522  pe  qwilk  brefe  of  Inqueste  as  law  wald  I  gert 
procede.  £1450  Merliti  204  Thei..wenteto  the  courte  euen 
and  niorowe  whan  thei  wolden.  1530  Tindalk  Pract.  Pre- 
lates H  ij.  After  that  the  Empcroure  wolde  in  to  Spayne. 
1568  Grafton C/(rt7«.  II, 28  Anselme  might  not. .correct  his 
clergie  but  as  the  king  would.  1593  Drayton  EcL  viii. 
Would  she  ought  or  would  she  nought,  This  lad  would 
neuer  from  her  thought.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621) 
174  Would  hcj  would  he  not,  they  made  choice  for  him  them- 
selues.  x6. .  in  Percy  Relig.^  Baffled  Knight  xiv,  He  that 
wold  not  when  he  might,  He  shall  not  when  he  wold-a. 
16x4  Capt.  y.  Smith's  Virginia  iii.  vi.  (Arb.)  II.  432  'I'hey 
cryed  to  vs  to  doe  no  more,  all  should  be  as  we  would.  1719 
De  Foe  Crusoe  11.  (Globe)  497  The  Captain  told  me,  he 
would  go  and  help  his  Men,  let  what  would  come.  Ibid, 
555  He  told  me  he  would  do  just  as  I  would.  1837  Dickens 
Pickw.  xxxv.  Look  where  you  would,  some  exquisite  form 
glided  gracefully  through  the  throng.  1849  Macaulay 
Hist.  F.ng.  vL  II.  102  It  was  determined  that  the  elector 
should  have  a  chapel  in  the  city  whether  he  would  or  not. 
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1867  Morris  Jason  v.  47  When  on  the  morn  they  would 
away.  i88a  *Lkslie  KiiiTH*  Alasnam's  Lady  xx.ii,  I 
wanted  Mr.  Mey«rs  to  come  with  us,  but  he  wouldn't.  1920 
Discovery  Nov.  331/1  The  bulbs  were  then  sealed  up  again 
and  set  aside  to  ferment  if  they  would. 

III.  The  past  tense  would  with  modal  function. 

*  ^Vith  simple  obj.  (or  equivalent),  or  obj.  clause. 

+  35.  trans,  with  simple  obj.  (also  intr.  with 
well  or  ///and  dat.  of  person),  as  a  qualification, 
becoming  a  virtual  equivalent,  of  the  present  tense 
will  in  I,  lb:  Could  or  might  desire;  *  should 
like*;  desire,  wish  for,  *want'  (sometimes  imply- 
ing *  intend  ^).     Cf.  40.    OOs.  or  rare  arch. 

1470-85  Malory  Arthur  1.  xix.  65  What  wold  ye  with  the 
best  ?  c  1530  Ld.  Berners  Artk.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  356, 1  am 
in  ceitayne  y'  he  would  you  more  honour  than  ony  persone 
iyuynge.  iS3a  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  408/1  wherin 
euery  raannes  eares  that  woulde  hym  well,  glowe  for  very 
shame.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  174  What  would  these 
strangers?  1596  —  Merch.  V.  i.  iii.  66  Is  he  yet  possest 
How  much  ye  would?  Shy.  I,  I,  three  thousand  ducats. 
1599  A.  Hume  Hymues  ii.  70  What  sa  the  fantasie  wald. 
1611  Bible  Josh.  XV.  18  Caleb  said  vnto  her.  What  wouldest 
thou?  x8ao  BVRON  Alar.  Fal.  11,  i,  Doge.  Come_ hither, 
child,  I  would  a  word  with  you.  i8aa  —  IVemer  1.  i.  (1823J 
35  But,  in  a  word,  what  would  you  with  me? 

36.  Similarly  with  const,  as  in  2  :  viz.  with  obj. 
clause,  with  vb.  in  past  subj.  {arch,  except  in  would 
rather  or  sooner  *=  *  should  prefer '),  f  rarely  in 
pres.  subj.,  or  with  ace.  and  inf.  Hence  {arch.') 
with  ellipsis  of  1st  pers.  pron.  as  an  expression  of 
longing  =  *  I  wish ',  *  O  that  * ;  also,  by  confusion 
with  37,  in  the  form  (/)_  would  to  God  {01  heaven). 

a  1x25  Ancr.  R.  64  Sum  is  so  wel  ilered,..|?et  heo  wolde 
bet  he  wuste  hit.  c  i«5  in  E.  E,  P.  (1862)  133  But  in  heore 
hertes  .i.  wolde  J>ei  hade  . .  Hou  sone  J)at  god  hem  may 
degrade,  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (prose)  8  Do  til  na  man  hot 
als  tu  walde  man  did  to  J>e.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  472,  I  wold 
yonder  worthy  weddit  me  hadde.  X440  [see  Rather  adv.  9]. 
CX449  Pecock  Repr,  i.  xiv.  73  Wherfore  it  myjte  seme  that 
God  wolde  not  him  to  be  oure  reule  in  deedis  of  oure  seruice 
to  God.  c  1485  Digly  Myst.  iii.  522  So  wold  to  god  je  wold 
my  loue  fele.  a  1529  Skelton  Bowge  of  Courte  481  And  so 
I  wolde  it  were,  so  God  me  spede.  c  1530  Redforde  Wyt  ff 
Sci.  (1848)  6  My  hed  akth  sore,  I  wold  wee  returne.  1539 
Bible  (C^reat)  Exod.  xvi.  3  Wolde  to  God  [1535  Coverdale, 
Wolde  God]  we  had  dyed  by  the  hand  of  the  Lorde  in  the 
lande  of  Egypt.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  255,  I  am 
wearie  of  this  Moone;  would  he  would  change.  1595  — 
John  III.  iv.  48,  I  am  not  mad,  1  would  to  hcauen  I  were. 
1597  J.  Payne  Royal  Exch.  33  Wch  I  would  you  ever  to 
remember.  1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia's  Rev.  To  Rdr.  A  4  b, 
I  would  thou  hadst  some  Sugar  Candyed,  to  sweeten  thy 
Mouth.  1675  [see  Rather  adv.  ge].  X777  Miss  M. 
Townshend  in  Jesse  Seiwyn  ^  ContemP.  (1844)  III.  260 
'Ihis  news  I  picked  up  at  Bet's  door.  Would  to  God  that 
we  had  peace  !  1816  J.  Wilson  City  0/ Plague  \\,  i.  At 
a  sad  hour  the  sailor  hath  return'd;  Would  he  weie  yet  at 
sea  !  1831  ScoTT  Ct.  Rob.  xix,  I  would  to  God  I  had  more. 
186s  Whittier  Kallundborg  Church  48  Would  I  might  die 
now  in  thy  stead  I  x88a  Tennyson  Charge  0/  the  Heavy 
Brigade  Epil.  lo-n,  I  would  that  wars  should  cease,  I  would 
the  globe  from  end  to  end  Might  sow  and  reap  in  peace. 

37.  Used  optatively  in  tlie  phr.  would  Cod  (also 
"^God  would,  t  Christ  would)  =  *  O  that  God 
would',  *0  that  it  were  God's  will  *,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  earnest  desire  or  longing.   Obs.  or  rare  arch. 

?c  1375  i"  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  135/1  Wolde  god 
ded  y  wore  I  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  iV,  1726  Lucretia,  God 
wolde  the  wal  were  falle  adoun  1  c  X450  Capcrave  Li/e  St. 
Attg.xxvx,  Wold  God  je  wereswechas  I  fynde  hem.  ?is.'. 
Love  Songe  in  Ritson  Afieient  Songs  (1792)  115  Chryst 
wolt  the  ffuger  of  hur  swete  face  Were  pyctored  wher  euer 
I  be.  1529  Rastell  Pastyme  A  iv,  Wold  good  it  were 
so  vsyd  at  this  day.  1535  Wolde  God  [see  36,  quot.  1539]. 
c  1^00  Hytnny  ^  Hierusalem  my  happie  home^  xi.  Ah  my 
sweete  home  Hierusaleme  Would  god  I  were  in  thee. 

i*  38.  Jig,  as  a  qualification  or  equivalent  of  3  c, 

c  1460  To7vneley  Myst.  xxvi.  9  And  sesse  your  cry  till  I  haue 
told  What  that  my  worship  wold.  £  1460  Sir  R.  Ros  La  Belle 
Dame  272  Yet  reson  wolde  it  were  in  remembraunce. 

^39.  trans/,  as  a  qualification  or  equivalent  of  4. 

1559  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  (1709)  I.  App.  xi.  34  The  fantas- 
ticali  opynion,  that  woulde  every  man  should  be  saved  by 
his  own  faithe. 

**  With  dependent  infinitive  (as  in  I.**  and  II.**). 

As  \i\\\vshoHld^  the  notion  ofpastlimeis  usually  expressed 
by  the  pf.  inf.:  see  notes,  v.  Shall  v.  B.  II.*** 

4.0.  The  past  subj.  used  with  potential  or  con- 
ditional force  as  a  softening  of  the  pres.  ind.  in 
sense  5,  and  hence  virtually  equivalent  to  it : 
Could  or  should  wish  to  ;  should  like  to  ;  wish, 
desire,  or  *want'  to  (sometimes  implying  'intend'). 
arch,  or  dial.  exc.  in  would  have  (with  obj.  and 
inf.  or  compL)  «  *  should  like,  wish  (a  person  or 
thing)  to  be  or  to  do  something' :  see  Have  v.  iS  b. 

The  notion  of  desire  (in  later  use  often  passing  into  that  of 
consent  or  willingness)  is  often  emphasized  hy  fain,  gladly, 
7vil/ingly,  or  the  like.  The  use  then  becomes  scarcely  dis* 
tinguishable  from  the  strictly  conditional  use  in  41. 

c88B  i^LFRED  Boeth.  xx,  Mid  hu  micelan  feo  woldest  \>u  J>a 
habban  ?:ieboht?  /bid.  xl.  §  7  Ic  wolde  acsian  hwse^er  we 
a;ni?;ne  freodom  harbben . .  hwaet  we  don.  1*97  R.  Glouc 
(Rolls)  580  &  J>ou  wost  now  vorsake  Mi  dorter  hat  ssolde 
be  H  wif.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4227,  I  wald  sine  in-til  helle 
depe  Wit  mi  sun  )?ar  for  to  wefie,  /bid.  24560  pai  wald  ha 
berid  him  ful  fain,  Bot  i  him  held  wital  mi  main.  13. .  F.E. 
Allit.  P.  A.  772  Quat-kyn  hs'ig  "'•'^y  ^^  b^t  lambe  pat  l?e 
wolde  wedde  vnto  hys  vyf?  13..  Gosp.  Nicodemus  (A.)  293 
Be  what  skille  walde  J^ai  haue  hym  dede?  (^1350  Will. 
Palerne  1851  pe  werwolf  ..went  to  him  euene,  Wi^  a  rude 
roring,  as  he  him  rende  wold,    c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saitiis  Prol.  97 
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5et  vald  I,  &  I  mycht,  Na  var  eld  &  fait  of  sycht,  Of  t>e  twelf 
appostolis  spek  now.  Ibid.  iL  {Paulus)  164  pe  folk  of 
rowme  . .  wald  have  brokyn  his  palace  done,  c  1400  Brut 
ixxx,  82  pe  Britons  wolde  haue  slayne  J^e  messagers,  but 
Arthure  wolde  nou^t  soffre  hit.  c  i4ao  ?  Lydg.  Assembly  of 
Gods  1953  For  feere  I  lookyd  as  blak  as  a  coole,  I  wold  haue 
cropyn  in  a  mouse  hoole.  1539  Bible  (Great)  Ps.  cvii.  30 
And  so  he  bryngeth  them  vnto  the  hauen  where  they  wolde 
be  [1611  theirdesired  hauen].  issoCrowley  Last  Trumpet 
765  Thus  haue  I  tolde  the,  as  1  woulde  Be  tolde,  if  I  were 
in  thy  place.  1579-80  Harvey  Lett.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  76, 
I  would  gladly  be  acquainted  w4th  M.  Drants  Prosodye. 
1591  Sfiaks.  Two  Gent.  ni.  i.  80  What  would_  your  Grace 
haue  me  lo  do  in  this?  xy^  —  Much  Ado  11.  ill.  6,  I  know 
that,  but  I  would  haue  thee  hence,  and  heere  againe,  i68x 
DrVden  Medal  Ep.  Whigs,  If  you  were  the  Patriots  you 
would  seem,  you  would  not  at  this  rate  incense  the  Multi- 
tude  to  assume  It.  17*7  Pope,  etc.  Art  0/ Sinking  120  Be 
sure  they  are  qualities,  which  your  patron  would  be  thought 
to  have,  174*  in  Johnson's  Debates  (1787)  II.  162  What  is 
to  be  understood  by  this  last  sentence,  I  would  willingly  be 
informed.  1869  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  III.  xii.  77  note^ 
I  would  not., be  thought  to  share  Mr.  St.  John's  extreme 
scepticism.  1895  Bookman  Oct.  17/2  The  Due  d'Aumale's 
great  work,  'L'Histoire  des  Princes  de  Conde',  for  which 
some  of  us  would  gladly  give  all  the  novels  ever  written. 
1896  HousMAN  Shropsk.  LodWx^  Far  I  hear  the  bugle  blow 
To  call  me  where  I  would  not  go.  1905  A  thenXJim  1 1  Feb. 
172/3  Second-rate  'romantism',  as  Mr.  Marion  Crawford 
would  ha\-e  us  call  it. 

F  with  omission  of  have  in  pf.  inf. 

1508  Dunbar  Gold.  Targe  146  First  of  all,  . .  Come  dame 
Bcautee,  rycht  as  scho  wald  me  schent.  1560  Roli  and 
Seven  Sages  93  >e  say  he  wald  deforcit  3our  Dame.  1654 
Gataker  Disc,  ApoL  38  Sir  R.  Owen  would  gladlie  had  me 
seated  in  Shropshire. 

b.  In  lighter  shades  of  meaning :  Am  (is,  are) 
disposed  or  inclined  to;  often  (in  ist  pers.  sing.) 
in  hesitating  or  deferential  statement  ==  *  wish  to 
...  if  I  may '.  (Cf.  13.)  Would  say  =  *  intend  to 
say,  mean  ',  Would  have  »»  Ms  inclined  to  believe 
or  assert  (something  to  be  so-and-so)  ':  cf.  10  c. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Sompn.  T.  106  Of  your  grete  goodnesse, 
by  your  leve,  I  wolde  prey  yow  that  ye  nat  yow  greve, 
1467  Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  I.  96,  I  wold  pray  yow.  .that 
ye  woll  se  my  pore  howse  for  yowr  logyng.  a  1547  Surrey 
yEneis  II.  654  Percase  you  would  ask  what  was  Priam's 
fate?  1564  Harding  Answ.  Jewel  215  What  you  would 
saye  M,  luell,  I  wotc  not,  what  you  saye,  well  I  woie.  1633 
G.  Herbert  Temple^  Love-unknown  5a  When  I  thought  to 
sleep  out  all  these  faults . .  I  found  that  some  had  stufTd  the 
bed  with  thoughts,  I  would  say  thorns.  1709  T.  Robinsom 
Vind.  Mosnick  Syst.  19  Dr.  H.  M.  would  have  Light  to  be 
the  Platonick  Anima  Muudi.  1779  Mirror  No.  3^7,! 
would,  nevertheless,  humbly  propose  to  the  ladies,  to  be  good- 
humoured.  1800  Wordsw.  Hart-Leap  IVell !.  96  But  there 
is  matter  for  a  second  rhyme,  And  I  to  this  would  add 
another  talc.  19x9  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.  July  440  Working. 
men's  colleges  and  institutes.. are,  the  author  would  hope, 
built  on  a  surer  basis. 

t  C.  fig.  of  a  thing  :  Needs  or  requires  to,  ought 
to,  should.  Obs. 

c  1440  Paston  Lett.  I.  39  The  goune  nedyth  for  to  be  had  ; 
and  of  colour  it  wolde  be  a  godely  blew,  or  cr]ys  a  bryghte 
sangueyn.  15*3  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  122  There  is  a  bee  called 
a  drone,  ..  ana  they  wyll  eate  the  hoiiny,  and  gather 
nothynge  :  and  therforc  they  wolde  be  kylde.  1598  Epu- 
lario  G  j.  All  fish  would  be  very  wcl  sodden,  and  with 
leisure.  x6oi  Holland  Pliny  xvi.  xxxix.  I.  4S8  To  have 
good  and  profitable  timber,  the  trees  would  bee  cut  downe 
that  are  of  a  middle  age.  1601  Shaks.  Ham.  111.  iii.  75  That 
would  be  scann'd.  i6a6  Bacon  Syb<n  §  625  The  Conserua- 
tion  of  Fruit  would  be  also  tried  in  Ves'iells,  filled  with  fine 
Sand.  i68a  Evelyn  Let.  to  Pepys  igSept.,  Besides  all  this, 
the  nature  of  Prescription  would  be  enquir'd  into  as  well 
when  it  makes  against  us,  as  for  us. 

41.  In  the  apodosis  of  a  conditional  sentence 
(expressed  or  implied),  with  pers.  subject,  forming 
the  auxiliary  of  the  periphrastic  past  subj.  or  so- 
called  *  conditional  mood '  with  implication  of 
intention  or  volition  :  =  *  should  choose  or  be 
willing  to':  cf.  6,  7,  11. 

a  sa40  Sawles  H^arde  in  O,  E.  Horn.  I.  253  Ich  walde  5ef 
hit  mahle  beon  l>olien  a  J>usent  deaSes  to  a  ruddcn  him  ut 
J>rof.  a  135a  MiNOT  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  v.  5  War  mi  sorow 
slaked  sune  wald  1  sing.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  viii.  ii. 
276  She  wold  haue  slayne  the  with  that  poyson  and  she 
myghte  haue  hadde  her  wille.  1516  Tindai.e  Matt,  xxiii. 
37  Howe  often  wolde  I  haue  gaddercd  thy  children  to  gcddcr, 
as  the  hcnne  gaddreth  her  chickens  vnder  her  wyngcs?  but 
ye  wolde  not.  1598  Smaks.  Merry  W.  ii.  i.  189  Ifhec  should 
intend  this  voyage  toward  my  wife,  I  would  turne  her  loose 
to  him.  1610  —  Temp.  v.  i.  230  If  I  did  thinke.  Sir,  I  were 
well  awake,  I  Id  striue  to  tell  you.  i66a  in  Extr.  St.  Papers 
reL  Friends  Ser.  ii.  (1911)  151  Let  me  by  no  meanes  be 
continued  sheriff..!  would  rather  endure  a  Fine  than  be 
kept  on  another  yeare.  xy^fi  }onii%oyi  London  g  Who  would 
leave,  unbrib'd,  Ht!>ernias  liind?  183a  Wordsw.  in  Mem. 
(1851)  II.  257  If..  I  should  be  asked  how  I  would  myself 
vote,  if  it  had  been  my  fortune  to  have  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  1848  DiCKKNS  Dombey  xiti,  I  wouldn't  do  such 
a  thing  here,  sir, ..upon  my  word  and  honour,  I  wouldn't, 
sir.  1920  Times  Lit.  Suppl.  29  Apr.  264/4  The  main  object 
of  writers  on  Bolshevism,  whether  they  would  admit  it  or  not, 
bas  been  to  justify  or  condemn  Lenin's  great  experiment. 

b.  /  would  (sc.  *  if  I  were  you ')  is  often  used 
colloq.  as  —  *  I  advise  or  recommend  you  to  '  ( « 
/  should,  Shall  v.  B.  19  f).  So  /  wouldnt  «  '  I 
advise  you  not  to '. 

1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  iii.  1.  no,  1  would  resort  to  her  by 
night.      1835  Arnold  Let.  iS  May  in  Stanley  Life  (1898)  I, 

vii.  360  If  possible,  I  would  take  a  Strabo  with  me,  and  an 

Herodotus.    Mod.  I  wouldn't  go  skating  to-day ;  the  ice 

iin't  safe. 
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C.  Interrog.  in  2nd  pers.  :  f  wouldst  thou  .  . .  ? 
^  '  art  thou  willing  to  .  .  .  ? ' ;  hence  as  a  softened 
form  of  request  :  would  you  .,,?«:'  will  you, 
please  .  ,  .  ?  :  cf.  6  b. 

c  14x0  Sir  Amadace  (Camden)  xl,  Quod  the  quite  knyjte, 
*Wold  thou  luffc  him  aure  alle  thing?'  1607  Dekker  & 
Webster  A'(?r/-47f.  HoeLX^  Bell..  .Was  this  her  ring?  Green. 
Her  ring  Sir,  May,  A  pretty  idle  toy,  would  you  take 
mony  for  "t  ?  1876  Mrs.  Ewing  Six  to  Sixteen  ii,  Would 
you  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  for  me,  old  fellow  ? 

42.  In  the  apodosis  of  a  conditional  sentence 
(expressed  or  implied),  in  the  2nd  or  3rd  pers., 
forming  the  auxiliary  of  the  simple  '  conditional 
mood ',  expressing  merely  a  possibility  or  con- 
tingency in  the  supposed  case:  cf.  14. 

For  the  distinction  between  should  and  would  see  note 
s.  V.  Shall  v.  B.  19  b.  - 

c888  Alfred  Boeth.  xvi.  §  2  Jif  we  nu  ?;esawan  hwelcc 
mus  J>3et  waere  hlafoid  ofer  o3re  mys,  &  sette  him  domas. . 
hu  wunderlic  wolde  eow  3aet  |>incan.  cixoo  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  31  5cf  he  J>at  hielde  synnc,  he  wolde  J>e  dede  wiStien. 
1297  R.  Glouc,  (Rolls)  5521  5if  ichadde  him  bisuike,  Jjc  wors 
\>o\x  wost  leue  me.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iii.  502  pere 
was  som  Epistel  hem  by-twene,  That  wolde  as  seyth  myn 
Auctor  wel  coiitene  Neigh  half  ^is  bok.  1484  Acta  Audit. 
(1839)  *i47/i  Pay  to  him  samekle  malis..&  v|?eris  dewitets 
as  he  mny  preif  p^  said  landis  walde  have  gevm  him.  1538 
Starkey  England  iii.  (1878)  73  Yf  hyt  were  dylygently 
laburyd,  hyt  wold  bryng  forth  fiute.  1579  Lyly  tuphues 
(Arb.)  93  If  thou  haddest  learned  the  first  point  of  hauking, 
thou  wouldst  haue  learned  to  haue  held  fast.  159*  Shaks. 
Rom.  <5-  Jul.  II.  ii.  44  (Qo.  i)  'Ihat  which  wecall  a  Rose,  By 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.  1670  in  I2tk  Rep. 
Hist.  JtfSS.  Comm.  A  pp.  v.  22,  I  am  suere  you  would  bee 
with  us  if  wishes  could  bring  you.  1754  Huxham  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XLVIII.  849  Perhaps  some  other  salino-sulphureous 
medium  would  do  as  well.  1757  Mrs.  Griffith  Lett.  Henry 
if  Frances  (1767)  IL  44  There  is  a  Dutterfly  in  my  study, 
which  would  be  dead  some  time  past,  but  that  I  watched  it 
184^  M.  Pattison  £"w.  (1889)  1. 19  They  would  have  refused 
their  co-operation  if  they  dared.  1859  Ruskin  Two  Paths 
iii.  §  g6  Your  stuffs  need  not  be  such  as  would  catch  the  eye 
of  a  duchess.  190a  Violet  Jacob  Sheep-Stealers  xiv,  Had 
it  been  possible  to  teach  him  the  rudiments  of  good  manners, 
[he]  would  have  been  a  really  valuable  member  of  the 
household.  X9ao  Act  10  *  //  Geo.  K  c  50  §  22  (i)  Any 
documents  ..  such  as  would  be  subject  to  production  in 
a  court  of  law. 

F  with  omission  of  have  in  pf.  inf. 

1513  Ld.  Bekners  Froiss.  I.  ccxi.  105/1  If.  .his  cosyn  had 
nat  counsayled  hym  to  haue  peace,  he  wolde  nat  agreed  ther- 
vnto.  1813  PicKEN  Poems  \\.  135  That  wad  been  milkin' 
bis  cow  in  a  sieve. 

b.  With  the  hypothetical  notion  obscured  or 
weakened,  the  *  conditional  mood'  becoming  a 
qualification  of  the  pres.  ind.  expressing  some 
de^ee  of  hesitation  or  uncertainty :  in  such  phr. 
as  it  would  seem  ( ^  *  it  almost  or  somewhat 
seems*),  one  would  think  (=  'one  is  inclined  to 
think')*  Sofwo/tldbe  =  'probablyis*.  Cf.  I5d, 
and  similar  use  of  should  s.y.  Shall  v.  B.  19  d. 

C1449  Pecock  Repr.  iii.  viii.  32a  The  firsi  premlsse  of  this 
argument  mu<.te  needis  be  grauntid,  as  it  wolde  seeme. 
a  1500  Flower  <v  Lea/2^-j  Every  bossc  of  brydel  and  peitrel 
..was  worth,  as  I  would  wene,  A  thousand  pound.  1533 
More  APot.  355  Men  wolde  haue  went  sonesle  to  haue 
founde  them-  1560  Bible  (Geneva)  Job  xlL  32  He  [sc.  the 
Leviathan]  maketh  a  path  to  shine  after  him;  one  wolde 
thinke  the  depth  as  an  bore  head,  1600  Essex  Reb.  Exams. 
in  Shaks,  Cent,  Praise  (1879}  35  The  play  wold  be  of  harry 
the  iiij'^  1786  Burns  T^va  Dogs  81  An*  when  they  meet 
wi'  sair  disasters,.. Ye  maist  wad  think,  a  wee  touch  langer, 
An*  they  maun  starve  o'  cauld  and  hunger.  1853  Miss 
Pratt  IViid  Flowers  II.  75  This  plant  is  not,  as  one  would 
suppose  from  its  name,  a  native  of  woods  and  meadows. 
i88x  Besant  All  Sorts  iv.  If  it  was  only  to  see  her  own 
vats,  you'd  think  she'd  get  oflf  of  her  luxurious  pillows  for 
once.  1918  Pail  Mall  Gaz.  29  June  4/3  The  standard  suits 
..are  steadily  rising  in  price,  and  it  would  seem  that  by  the 
time  they  are  on  the  market  they  will  come  under  the 
proposed  luxury  tax. 

TJo.  Used  in  the  ist  pers.  instead  of  the  normal 
auxiliary  should. 

Still  freq.  with  such  vbs.  as  like,  wish  (cf.  Shall  v.  B.  ig  c), 
prob.  by  as-^ociation  with  40;  otherwise  now  restricted  in 
usage  like  the  similar  use  oiwill:  see  16  and  33. 

1448  (see  48J.  c  i^jj  Stonor  Papers  {Csima^n)  1 1.  29  Y 
wolde  be  ago  and  5e  werre  y-comme,  fore  we  may  nat  go 
yn-tylle  je  comme.  1561  Hohy  tr.  CastigUone^s  Courtyer 
I-  C1577)  Ej,  He  that  shoulde  wrytc,  I  woulde  thinke  he 
committed  an  errour  in  not  vsing  them.  1599  Shaks.  Much 
Ado  ir.  iii.  119,  I  would  haue  thought  her  spirit  had  beene 
inuincible  against  all  assaults  of  affection.  1603  —  Meas. 
/or  M,  IV.  ii.  18,  I  would  bee  glad  to  receiue  some  instruct 
tion.  i66j  Extr.  State  Papers  rel.  Friends  Ser.  ii.  (191 1) 
150  Wee  would  be  glad  that  all  our  Subjects  could  be 
brought  to  agree  in  an  uniforme  Worship  of  God.  1733  W, 
Crawford  Infidelity  (1836)  189  The_  more  we  view  them, 
the  more  would  we  be  satisfied  of  their  reality.  1780  John- 
SON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  24  Aug.,  I  would  be  glad  to  know 
when  we  are  to  meet.  X794  Hutton  Phtlos,  Light  15  The 
more . .  that  we  should  reason  upon  such  a  mistaken  principle, 
the  more  we  would  proceed  in  error.  1817C0LERIDCE  Biog. 
Lit.  (1847)  n*  *23  He  makes  everything  turn  out  exactly  as 
we  would  wish  it.  1887  Moloney  Forestry  IV.  A/*-.  43.  I 
would  be  disposed  to  question  the  accuracy  of  this  informa> 
lion.  X9ai  Oxford  Mag.  4  Feb.  180/2  We  feel  that  we 
would  recognize  them  if  we  met  them. 

43.  In  a  question  or  indirect  statement  in  the 
2nd  or  3rd  pers.,  where  should  would  be  used  in 
the  corresponding  direct  statement  in  the  ist. 

In  categorical  questions  and  reported  utterances  varying 
with  slwuldy  as  will  with  shall :  cf.  note  s.  v.  Shall  v,  B.  8, 
But  in  rhetorical  questions  implying  emphatic  assertioa 


WILL. 

(e.g.  •  Would  you  believe  it  ?  '    •  Who  would  have  thought 
It  I  )  should  is  never  substituted. 

1387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  in,  v.  (Skeat)  I.  ng  What  woldest 
thoudemen  if  a  man  wold  yeve  three  quarters  of  nobles  of 
golde?  1582  Bentlev  Mon,  Matrones  iii,  291  Who  would 
not  haue  beene  confounded,  &  haue  gotten  him  awaie  at 
these  thy  words  ?  1598  Shaks.  Merry  iV.  11.  i.  10  You  loue 
sacke,  and  so  do  I  ;  would  you  desire  better  simpathie? 
1654  Dorothy  Osborne  Lett.  (1888)  229  What  think  you, 
have  I  not  done  fair  for  once,  would  you  wish  a  longer 
letter  ?  1773  Johnson  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  1  June,  Tell  me 
what  you  would  be  most  willing  to  spare.  1779  Mirror  No. 
12  f  8  Would  you  believe  it,  Sir,  my  daughter  Elizabeth . .  said 
it  was  fanatical  to  find  fault  with  card-playing  on  Sunday. 
178s  [see  Shall  v.  B.  19  cJ.  x86i  'I'.  L.  Peacock  Gryll 
Gra'!gexxix,Doyou  think.. you  would  find  many  examples 
of  love  that  is  one  and  once  for  all?  1863  [see  Mind  v.  8]. 
x868  Thirlwall  Lett,  (1881)  I.  299  If  you  would  like  to  see 
it  I  could  send  it  you.  x886  Story  Fiamtnetta  vii,  Would 
you  like  to  see  it  1 

44.  In  a  conditional  (or  equivalent)  clause  with 
pers.  subject,  with  implication  of  intention  or 
volition:   =*  chose  to ',*  were  willing  to ' :   cf.  41. 

a90o  Cynewulf  Crist  1107  Jeseofl  him  to  bealwe  \>sti 
him  betst  bicwom,  par  hy  hit  to  gode  ongictan  woldan. 
c  laoj  Lay.  6230  Jif  hit  weoren  t>in  iwilie  and  \>\x  hit  don 
woldest  To  3ifuen  us  an  ende  i  J?ine  kinne-londe,  We  wullctS 
bme  men  beon.  a  1351  Minot  Poems  (ed.  Hail)  v.  4  Wald 
he  salue  vs  sone,  mi  sorow  suld  slake,  a  1375  Joseph  Arim. 
640  'Woldestou  leeue  vppon  him,'  he  seis  '1  wolde'  [etc.]. 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  311,  1  be-seke  lje,..if  Jjou  me  say 
wald,  Quatkyn  fygonr  on  fold  or  fourme  at  he  beris.  c  \\^S 
Rau/  Coil%ear  70  With  thy  thow  wald  be  payit  of  sic 
as  thow  fand,  Forsuith  thow  suld  be  wel-cum  to  pas  hame 
with  me.  1594  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  V.  293  He  converted 
5  or  6  felons  in  tlie  short  tyme  he  was  in  Newgate,  whereof 
2  or  3  might  have  beene  reprieved  from  the  gallows,  if  they 
would  have  denied  what  they  had  professed  there.  1649  Bp. 
Hall  Cases  Consc,  To  Rdr.,  In  the  handling  of  all  which, 
would  I  have  affected  that  course  ..  I  could  easily  [etc.]. 
1714  in  Jml.  Friends  Hist.  Soc.  (1018)  30  Several  Expressing 
their  love  to  me— telling  me  would  I  stay  I  need  not  fear 
a  congregation.  1865  Ruskin  Sesame  ii.  §  92  She  knows, 
in  her  heart,  if  she  would  only  look  for  its  knowledge,  that 
[etc.).  X873  Browning  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  iv.  587  Would 
Providence  . .  make  me  certain  of  the  same,  That  1  survive 
you.  .certainly  I  would  accept  Your  bounty. 

b.  With  inversion  of  subj.,  expressing  desire  or 
longing.     (But  cf.  37.) 

XS93  Shaks.  3  Hen.  K/,  11.  i.  75  Now  my  Soules  Pallace  is 
become  a  Prison  :  Ah,  would  she  breake  from  hence.  1786 
Burns  To  a  Louse  43  O  wad  some  Pow'r  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us  1 

•j*  C,  Jig,  of  a  thing  :  Could,  might :  cf.  9.  Obs, 

CX440  Generydes  21^  And  furthe  he  rideth  .,  With  his 
knygbtes  to  mete  and  it  wold  be.  C1450  Godit<nv  Reg.  21 
Sacied  Cipriane,  ^if  hit  wold  be  gete,  With  Cosme  and 
damiane  wold  I  dyne. 

i*46.  In  a  hypothetical  clause  merely  expressing 
a  condition  or  supposition  :  =  'should  ,*wereto  . 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  11.  1147  To  dethe  mote  I  smete 
be  with  Jjonder  If. .  Wold  I  a  lettre  vn-to  yow  brynge  or  take. 
To  harm  of  yow.  c  1400  Pety  Job  500  in  26  Pol.  Poems  137 
That  bed  shall  I  neuer  lese,  Ihough  I  wolde  for  angor  raue. 
C1480  Henryson  Sheep  ff  Dcgxt-^  Seis  ihow  not.  Lord,  this 
warld  ouerturnit  is,  As  quha  wald  change  gude  gold  in  teid 
or  tyn.  1517  Andrew  Brunsw^'ke's  Distyll,  Waters  b  iij  b, 
Than  make  fyre  vnder  it  that  it  may  droppe  tretably  as  yfy 
wolde  tell  y*  clocke  i.  ii.  yt  than  there  fall  a  drop,  c  1550 
RoLLAND  Crt.  Venus  11,  5  Wald  Venus  court  retreil,  cast  or 
conuert.  Or  in  sum  part  thairin  mak  resistence. 

t  b.  After  as  if  (or  as  in  same  sense) :  = '  were 
about  to*  {  =  shotild,  Shall  v.  B.  20  a,  b).  Obs. 

a  1550  Dunbar" s  Poems  (S.T.S.)  308/18  Sum  drowpisdown 
as  he  wold  die.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  1.  (Globe)  210  At  this 
I.  .made  as  if  I  would  vomit  at  the  thoughts  of  it. 

46.  In  a  noun-clause  expressing  the  object  of 
desire,  advice,  or  request. 

Usually  with  a  person  as  subj.,  implying  voluntary  action 
as  the  desired  end  ;  thus  distinguished  from  should,  which 
may  be  used  wlien  the  person's  will  is  not  in  view.  Also 
(almost  always  after  wish)  with  a  thing  as  subject,  in  which 
case  should  can  never  be  substituted  because  it  would 
suggest  the  idea  of  command  or  compulsion  Instead  of  mere 
desire.    Cf.  Shall  v.  B.  22  a, 

'555  Polk  in  Engl.  Hist,  Rev.  (1913)  July  530,  I  wold 
my  syster  wold  ataryed  a  littell  longer.  1590  Shaks. 
Mids.  N.  I.  i.  195  O  that  your  frownes  would  teach  my 
smiles  such  skil.  x6ii  —  Cymb.  11.  iv,  6  Quake  in  the 
present  winters  state,  and  wish  That  warmer  dayes  would 
come,  1685  in  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.(ig20)  Jan.  116  His  Lord- 
ship desires  you  would  present  his  most  humble  duty  to  my 
Lord  Duke.  1736  Sheridan  Let.  to  Swift  15  Sept.,  Indeed 
if  you  pleased,..!  would  rather  that  you  would,  I  mean 
should,  charge  only  five  per  cent.  1775  —  Rivals  iv.  ii,  I 
wi^h  the  lady  would  favour  us  with  something  more  than 
a  side-front.  1833  Tennvson  May  Queen,  New  Year's  Eve 
iv,  I  wish  the  snow  would  melt.  1849  Macaulay  Hist, 
Eng.  iv.  I.  465  The  general  wish  of  Europe  was  that  James 
would  govern  in  conformity  with  law  and  with  public 
opinion.  191a  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.  Oct.  754  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  some  one  would  clear  up  the  tangled  web  of 
these  peace  negotiations. 

f  b.  Used  irreg.  for  should  (Shall  v,  B.  23) : 
with  restriction  of  usage  as  in  16.  ?  Oh, 

1760-7*  H.  Brooke  Fool  ofQual.  (1809)  IV.  7, 1  should  be 
sorry.. that  the  wretch  would  die  in  his  present  stale  of 
reprobacy.  1766  Mrs.  S.  Pennington  Lett.  II.  197. 1  choose 
rather  you  would  carry  it  yourself.  1771  Golosm.  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  312  It  was  intended  that  this  would  encrease  the 
severity  of  his  punishmenL 

**♦  47.  Elliptical  and  quasi-elliptical  uses,  as  in 
I.***,  17-31. 

c  1130  Halt  Meid.  (1922)  44  Hwa-se  liS  1  leifen  dcope  bi- 
suncken  he  ne  schal  nawt  up  acouerin  hwen  he  walde. 
ti374  Chaucer  Troylus  in.  115  And  Pandare  wep  as  he 
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to  watre  woUe.  1390  Gov.tR  Conf.  I.  84  Thogh  I  wolde, 
I  myhte  noght  Obeie  unto  my  ladi  heste.  1J93  Langl. 
P.  FL  C  VIM.  aSs  WUt  ich  \t  soK  Ich  wolde  no  fortxJr 
a  fot  for  no  frens  prechinge.  14 . .  Hoccleve.  Mtn.  PMms 
xn.  10  TlK)  men . .  Fayn  wolden  t-at  they  and  I  euene 
were:  And  so  wolde  I.  14»3  l'^  •  A7»^J  C.  clxv.i,  It 
Slant  noeht  with  the  as  thou  »-ald,  perchance?  1484  1,axtox 
FaHtte/Auian  ii.  Who  so  mountelh  hyber  than  he  shold 
he  falleth  lower  than  he  wold.  1548  Udal^  a<^.Erasm.  Par 
■John  X.  is-18  Yet  could  thei  not  kyll  me  vnlesse  I  would 
my  selfe.  1556  Olds  Antichrist  no  b,  Is  it  the  propreiie 
of  a  shephearde,  to  renne  madde  upon  h.j  flocke,  worse  than 
a  wolfe »-olde?  .591  Shaks.  Two  Otnt.  iv  m.  2^,  I  would  to 
Valentine  To  Mantua,  where  I  heare,  he  makes  aboad. 
160S  -  Maci.  I.  vii.  44  Le"i"g  I  dare  not,  wait  vpon  I 
woold.  1610  -  Temf.  u.  i.  185  You  would  lift  the  Moone 
out  of  her  spheare,  if  she  would  continue  in  it  fine  weekes 
without  changing.  Sti.  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  Bat- 
fowling, ml  Ml.  i.  61  Per.  I  am,  in  my  condition  A  Prince 
(Miranda)  1  do  thinke  a  King  (I  would  not  so).  1777  [see 
So  B  ab].  1848  Dickens  Demhty  xlii,  I  wouldn  t  do  such 
a  thing  here.  Sir, ..  upon  my  word  and  honour,  I  wouldn  t. 
Sir,  I  wish  I  may  die  if  I  would.  Sir.  1865  Ruskin  Sesame 
L  S  at  Never  think  Milton  uses  those  three  words  to  fill  up 
his  verse,  as  a  loose  writer  would. 

rV.  48.  Followed  by  to  with  inf.,  esp.  after  an 
intervening  word  or  words  (cf.  To  prep.  B.  19) ; 
now  the  regular  const  only  with  pres.  pple.  willing. 
(Not  always  distinguishable  from  Will  v.') 
c  ixto  Sir  Tristr.  303  Tristrem  herd  it  say.  On  his  playing 
he  wold  TucntischiUing  to  lay.  138a  Wvclip  Matl.  xiv.  5 
And  he  willynge  to  slea  bym,  drede  the  peple.  1448 
Shilli.sgfokd  Lett,  i  Pa/ters  (Camden)  sjElles  we  wolde 
truely  to  have  had  tyme.  c  14S0  /Iferiit  111.  54  1  hei  haue 
assembled  a  grete  power,  and  wele  to  conquere  this  loiide 
be  force.  '  1450-80  B/>.  Grosselest's  Househ.  Stat,  in  Balees 
Bk.  331  And  they  wyllen  to  do  that  ye  wylle  to  do.  1453 
Ma«c.  Paston  in  P.  Lett.  I.  251  It  semyth.  .that  she  wold 
never  so  fayn  to  have  be  delyveryd  of  her  as  she  won  now. 
c  1460  Play  Sacrain.  288,  I  wollnot  for  an  hundder  pownd 
to  stond  in  fere  my  lord  to  tene.  1548  Hall  Chron., 
Edvi.  /K213  Not  willyng  if  he  miRht,  to  displease  any  of 
bothe  the  parties.  1568  Grafton  Cliron.  II.  764  He  could 
not  get  away,  and  to  keepe  himselfe  close  he  would  not.  i6io 
Shaks.  Temp.  lii.  L  61,  I.. would  no  more  endure  This 
wodden  slauerie,  then  to  suffer  The  flesh-flie  blow  my  mouth. 
163a  LiTHCOW  Trav.  111.  lot  The  which  I  willing  to  see. 
1633  [see  Rather  adv.  9  c].  1*48  Kem  Let.  to  Ld.  Denbigh 
19  Nov.  (MS.),  Nor  is  it  thoght  he  will  to  stay  onely  to  get 
y*  saylers  aboard. 

V.  1 49-  Pa-  pple-  would,  wold{e  (mostly  with 
ellipsis)  :  chiefly  in  sense  7,  =  chosen.   Obs. 

C1380  Wyclif  SeL  IVks.  II.  293  He  my5t,  3if  he  hadde 
wolde,  have  take  greet  veniaunce  of  hem.  c  1385  Chaucer 
L.  G.  (^'.I209ZJ/<fo,Thef^mybrydil..Gouernyth  hc,ryght 
as  hyra  self  hath  wold,  c  1411  Hocclkve  De  Reg.  Prmc. 
1075  (irist  himself, ..To  loue  and  teche  and  prechen  it  hath 
wold,  c  I4SO  Oseney  Reg.xdi,  Where  I  haue  i-woUyd  me  to 
be  i-bericd.  1470-85  Malorv  Arthur  vil.  xiii.  233  Many 
tymes  he  myghte  haue  had  her  and  he  had  wold.  1583 
GoLDiNG  Ca/w'/  on  Deut.  clxxxiv.  J145  Not  that  bee  w-as 
vnable  to  let  them,  or  withstande  them,  if  hee  had  would. 
1633  J.  Done  Hist.  Septungint  216  If  hee  had  would,  bee 
might  easily.. occupied  the  Monarchy. 

VI.  Conjoined  with  Nill  v.,  etc. 

In  later  use  also  with  srdpers.  sing.  •willethoxiviltStV^.i. 
millerl,  and  thus  blending  with  Will  v.^ 

50.  absol.  or  intr.  a.  In  disjunctive  qualifying 
phr.  sach  as  whether  he  (etc.)  will  or  nill,  .ilso 
whoiever  will  or  nill  (in  senses  2,  5-7)  :  whether 
(one)  will  ornot;  willingly  or  unwillingly ;  volun- 
tarily or  compulsorily.  Obs.  oz  rare  arch.:  replaced 
by  the  inverted  form  in  b. 

c888  jElfred  5<7«M.  xxxiv.  §  12  We  sceolon  beon  nede 
,ei>afan,  sam  we  willan  sam  we  nyllan,  hiet  be  sie  se  hehsta 
.jrof  eallra  goda.  <:9oo  tr.  Bmda's  Hist.  v.  ix,  Saja  him, 
swa  he  wiUe  swa  he  nelle,  he  sceall  to  Columban  mynstre 
cuman.  1411  2b  Pol.  Poems  x.  8  Hym  (>at  is  lo)),  good  to 
lere.  He  shal,  whefwr  he  wole  or  nylle.  CJ449  Pecock 
Repr.  IV.  iii.  428  And  3it,  who  euere  wole  or  nyle,  Holi 
Scripture  wole  that  preesthode  and  dekenhode  be  had  and 
vsid.  1470-85  Maloby  Arthur  XUL  xx.  641  Thow  shalte 
knowe  hym  whether  thow  wilt  or  nylt.  C15S0  Rolland 
Crt.  Venus  IV.  34s  Now  sail  he  sit  . .  Quha  will,  quha  Nill, 
intiil  ane  deip  dungeoun.  1565  Hardi.^g  Confut.  275  Truth 
is  truth,  and  God  is  God,  whether  any  Councell  will  or  nill. 
1651  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Ettg.  11.  xxx.  239  They  do  what 
they  list,  let  the ,  Plebeian  Presbyter  wil  or  nilU  1873  T, 
Cooper  ParaH.  Martyrs  (1877)  355  Each  thing..,  whether 
it  will  or  nill.  The  eternal  purpose . .  Doth ..  fulfil. 

pa.i.  ^1470  Harding  Chron.  clxhi.  ii,  [He]  theim  com- 
pelled.. To  become  his  men.. whether  they  wold  or  nolde. 
1470-85  Malory  Arthur  xvn.  xi.  70s  Els  had  there  ben 
mortal  werre  vpon  the  morne  not  withstandyng  she  wold 
none  other  whether  they  wold  or  nold. 

b.  esp.  with  inversion  of  snbj.  (usually apron.), 
as  will  I  {or)  nill  I  {he,  they,  etc.),  or  f  abbre- 
viated, as  will  {or)  nill,  ■willing  {or)  nilling  (see 
Willing  ppl.a.)  ;  occas.  vaguely  =  '  one  way  or 
another,  in  any  case,  anyhow'.  Now  chiefly  in 
the  reduced  form  Willy-nilly,  q.v. 

c  zooo  >Elfric  Saints'  Lives  xvi.  121  ForSan  \t  we  synd 
synfulle  and  sceolan  beon  eadmode,  wille  we,  nelle  we. 
ciaao  Halt  Meid.  (1922)  41  WuUen  ha  null'n  ha.  ^1300 
XVSigna  173  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  12  For  wolny  nulni  hi  sul 
fle.  ?  a  1300  Salomon  9f  Sat.  (1848)  271  Mote  hit  al  habben 
is  wille,  Woltou,  nultou,  hit  wol  spille.  1340  Aye$ti.  164 
pet  is  al  J>et  he  may  lyese,  wylle  him  nolle  him.  136a 
L.ANGU  P.  PI.  A.  vit.  144  Wol  t>ou  so  nulle  ))ou.  1377  Ibid. 
B.  VI.  158  Wiltow  or  neltow.  Ibid.  XX.  29  Wolhe,  nolhe. 
c  2400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  17560  Wil  thow,  nele  thow— the  pees 
schal  be  1  1548  Uoall,  etc.  Erastn.  Par.  Matt.  v.  14-16 
Y«  hyll..that  beareth  it  {sc.  the  city],  willeth  it,  nillcth  it, 
jnaketh  it  sene  of  al  men.  1550  Bale  Image  Both  Ch.  \\. 
xvi.  Rvb,  Will  she  nyll  sbee,  needes  must  shee  abyde  his 
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. .sentence,  a  1555  Latimer  in  Foxe  A.f,M.  (1563)  1324/2 
If  my  Lorde  wyll  needes..  inuade  my  inwarde  manne,  wj'U 
I  nyll  I.  1565  Harding  Confut.  117  Well,  how  so  euer  it 
be,  will  ye  nill  ye. .ye  be  dryuen  to  confesse  the  same  to  be 
no  newe  thing,  a  1566  R.  Edwards  Damon  ^  Pithias 
(1571)  Giv,  Wyl  I  or  nil  I,  it  must  be  done.  1567  Jewel 
Def,  Apol.  715  God  is  able  (..wil  the  Councelles,  nil  the 
Councelles)  to  mainlaine  . .  his  owns  Kingedome.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  iii.  43  And  will  or  nill,  Beares  her  away. 
1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shr.  11.  i.  273  Will  you,  nill  you,  I.will 
marry  you.  xspo  Sylvester  Soun.  Mirac.  Peace  xii,  A 
sacred  rage. .  Will.nill-I,  raps  mee  boldly  to  rehearse  Great 
Henrie's  Tropheis.  1600  Holland  Liiy  111.  xxx.  The 
Nobles  were  so  neere  driven  and  to  such  streights,  that  will 
they,  nill  they,  yceld  they  must  thereto.  1614  Gorges 
Lucan  v.  187  For  will,  or  nill,  powre  them  constraines. 
1647  J-  Booker  in  Lilly  Chr.  Astrol.,  Be  you  for  or  against, 
or  will  ye,  nill  yej  I'm  for  the  Art,  and  th' Author  William 
Lilly.  1750  Gray  Loug  Story  xxii.  Will  he,  nill  he,  to  the 
Great-house  He  went,  as  if  the  Devil  drove  him.  x8i8 
Keats  Let.  Wks.  1889  III.  134  In  hopes  of  cheering  you.. 
I  was  determined,  will  he  nill  he,  to  send  you  some  lines. 
x83a  Byron  yuan  vi.  cxviii.  But  go  they  must  at  once,  and 
will  I — nill  I.  185J  Jerdan  Autobiogr.l.  xvi.  116,  I  was 
obliged,  will-i.nill-i,  to  take  a  sailor's  advice.  1870  Lowell 
Ampng  vty  Bks.,  New  Eng.  2  Cent,  ago  230  Land  for  all 
who  would  till  it,  and  re.-iding  and  writing,  will  ye  nill  ye, 
instead.  1899  Sir  G.  Douglas  James  Hogg  ill.  68  The 
galloping  movement  of  the  metre  hurries  us,  will-we  nill- 
we,  on. 

{b)  in  pa.  t.  {would. . .  nould  . . .,  sXso  willed . . . 
nilled . . .).  Obs.  or  rare  arch.,  the  pres.  form  being 
ordinarily  used  even  when  the  principal  vb.  is  in 
pa.  t.  (seequots.  1600,  1750,  1853  above). 

ciooo  .iElfric  Hom.  (Th.)  II.  388  Se  brym..liine  bar, 
wolde  he,  nolde  he.  C117S  Lamb.  Hom.  7  Summe  hit 
sungen  J-urh  J>ene  halie  gast,  walden  heo  naldden  heo. 
1197  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  10463  Wolde  he  so  nolde.  c  1330  R. 
Brunne  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  10772  Wold  he,  nold  he,  for)> 
he  mote.  Ibid.  13755  pe  Romains,  wold  ho,  ne  wolde, 
Flede.  c  1400  Brut  1.  79  He  knelede  to  t>e  grounde,  wolde 
he  nolde  he.  1549  Latimer  jst  Serm.  be/.  Edui.  VI  (Arb.) 
28  For  would  they,  nyl  they,  theyr  kiiige  shold  be  of  his 
chosynge.  1596  Danett  in  Burtons  Diary  (1828)  III.  127 
So  that,  would  I,  nould  I,  to  the  presse  the  booke  must  go. 
1889  Wratislaw  tr.  Sixty  Folk-Tales  65  'I'he  good  prince- 
would  he,  nould  he — was  obliged  to  put  some  of  the  leaden 
dumplings  into  his  pocket. 

1548  Patten  E.vped.  Scot.  Lvij  b,  Which  whither  he  did 
for  the  doubt  he  had  that  we  woold  haue  releaced  him  wild 
henildhe[etc.].  1577  Holinshed  CArow.  I.  233/1  Shee  ruled 
them  (willed  they  nilled  they).  1610  Holland  Camden's 
Brit.  I.  549  That  will'd  hee  nill'd  hee,  at  length  he  yeelded 
up  unto  him  this  Castle. 

51.  (Always  inflected  willeth  {itrills),  willed; 
thus  properly  belonging  to  Will  v.'^).  a.  trans. 
To  desire,  have  a  mind  to  (=  l),  choose  (as  opp. 
to  «z7/  ='  refuse ')  ;  to  exercise  the  will  with  intent 
to  effect  (something),  to  determine  by  the  will  (as 
opp.  to  vill  =  '  negative,  prevent '). 

1585  Fetherstone  tr.  Calvin  on  Acts  iv.  32.  lot  All  of 
them  do  both  will  and  nill  one  thing.  15^  Spenser  F,  Q. 
IV.  vii.  16  But  whether  willed  or  nilled  friend  or  foe,  I  me 
resolu'd  the  vtmost  end  to  proue.  x6ia  T.  Taylor  Comm. 
Titus'm.  3.613  A  facultie  of  willing,  or  nilling  that  which  is 
first  understood  and  iudged  of  in  the  minde.  1616  B.  Jon- 
SON  Epigr.  xlii,  To  will,  and  nill  The  selfe-same  things. 
1645  Pacitt  Heresiogr.  (1661)  143  The  will  may. .of  her  self, 
will  or  nill,  choose  or  refuse  any  kind  of  good.  X7aa  Wol- 
laston  Relig.  Nat.  v.  76  note.  He  is  both  cause  and  effect; 
He  both  willes  and  nilles, .  .loves  and  hates  the  same  thing 
at  the  same  time.  1775  Fletcher  Scrip.  Scales  n.  §  21. 
Wks.  1795  V.  335  The  will,  .cannot  be  forced  to  will  or  nill 
anything  against  its  own  dictates.  1860  [see  Nill  v.  2]. 
b.  absol.  or  intr, 
1577  tr.  Bullinger^s  Decades  588  Will  chooseth,  for  in  it 
dooth  lye  bothe  to  will  and  to  nill.  aiSio  Babington 
Expos.  Cath.  Faith  Wks.  1622  II.  192  Whatsoeuer  is  done, 
is  done  either  God  willing,  God  nilling,  or  God  not  resard- 
ing.  l6n  B.  JoNSON  Catiline  I.  v.  C  I  b.  To  will,  or  nill,  to 
thinke  things  good,  or  bad.  iS4a  D.  Rogers  Naaman  1 2 
From  the  different  dispositions,  and  free-will  of  him  that 
nilleth  or  willeth.  a  1S80  Charnock  A  tlrib_.  Cod  (1682)  190 
How  had  he  the  power  of  willing  and  nilling  without  a 
Being?    Nothing  cannot  will  or  nill. 

52.  SoWilto  shalto  diaL  [=  wilt  thou,  shalt 
thou'],  whether  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion  (cf. 
Shall  v.  B.  3,  6  a)  ;  willy-nilly. 

i8a4  Carr  Craven  Gloss.  1857  Waugk  Lane.  Life  203 
There  is  at'll  believe  naught  at  o',  iv  it  isn't  fair  druvven 
into  um.  wilto,  shalto. 

VII.  53.  Comb,  (nonce-wds.):  wlU-be,  j3.  a 
person  or  thing  that  will  be  but  is  not  yet ;  one 
whose  career  or  efficiency  belongs  to  the  future  (cf. 
Has-been,  have-been  s.v.  Have  v.  if) ;  adj.  that 
will  bej  that  aims  at  being,  or  is  ready  to  be  (cf. 
Wodld-be);  f  will-do-all,  money  (cf  Eccl.  x.  19). 
1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1768)  I.  232,  I  have  looked 
backward  to  the  have-beetCs,  and  forward  to  the  *'will-be's. 
iSol  in  Spirit  Piibl.  Jrnls.  V.  377  Our  will-be  Squires,  igtxi 
T.  R.  Williams  Greenfield  Pulpit  No.  72  (title  of  sermon) 
Jesus  and  will-be  disciples;  Luke  ix.  57H52.  1583  Stubbhs 
Anat.  Abus.  11.  (1882)  13  It  commeth  to  passe  by  rea.son  of 
(*will  doe  all)  otherwise  called  mony. 

Will  (wil),  v.'^  Pres.  t.  2  sing,  wiliest,  3  sing. 
willeth  {arch.),  wills  ;  pa.  t.  and  pple.  willed 
(wild).  Forms:  i  wiUiau,  3-4  Willi,  3-6  wyll, 
5-6  wille,  5-7  wil,  5-  will.  J^a.  t.  I  willode, 
-ade,  3  will-,  wyllede,  3-6  wylled,  4  willyd, 
5  -ied,  Sc.  -it,  5-6  -id,  3-  willed  ;  4  wijld,  4-6 
Wilde,  6  wild.  Pa.  pple.  5  willid,  -yd,  5-6 
wylled,  6  willet,  6-  willed  j   6  willd(e,   6-7 


WILL. 

wild.       [OE.   willian  wk.   vb.  =  OHG.    wilWn 
(MHG.,  G.  wilUn,  pa.  pple.^sa/////)  :  f.  Will  sbX] 

1.  trans.  To  wish,  desire ;  sometimes  with  impli- 
cation of  intention  :  =  Will  y.l  i,  3,  5.  Obs.  or 
rare  arch. 

cSas  Vesp.  Psalter  xxxiii[i].  13  [12]  Hwelc  is  mon  se  wile 
lif  &  willaa  ;esian  dxjas  gode?  c  1100  yElfreits  Boeth.  xl. 
§  3  Dy  ne  sceolde  nan  wis  man  willian  \Cott.  MS.  wilnian] 
sefies  lifts.  C1105  Lay.  879  ?if  je  hit  willed  [=wille?ii 
^1275  wolle|)l,  ich  hine  wile  spillen.  la97  R.  Glouc  (1724) 
12  pat  he  wilnede  \v.rr.  wyllede,  willed]  mest  of  alle  ping  to 
him  eliance.  J340  Ayeub.  142  Herte  pet  pis  hep  a-sayd  najt 
ne  willicp  raorc>anne  uor  to  by . . uoryete  to  pe  wordle.  1377 
Langl.  p.  pi.  B.  XII.  221  [pu  pat]  wiliest  of  briddes  and  of 
bestes  and  of  hire  bredyng  to  knowe.  14..  Lat.  4-  Eng. 
Prov.  (MS.  Douce  52)  If.  13  He  p'  a  lytul  me  5euyth  to  me 
wyllyth  \.optat\  longe  lyffe.  1471  Caxton  liecuyell'Sommtr) 
218  So  had  lie  well  willyd  that  the  monstre  had  dcuoured  per- 
seus.  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.w.  21-24  Whoso 
euer  hath  gotten  to  hymselfe  the  charitie  of  the  gospell, 
whyche  wylleth  wel  to  them  that  wyllethyll.  1581  A._Hall 
Iliad\.  87  By  Mineruas  helpe,  who  willes  you  all  the  ill  she 
may.  a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  Luke  xxii.  42  Wks.  16S6  III. 
45  Two  things  he  willeth,  that  we  should  be  good,  and  that 
we  should  be  happy.  1875  Tennyson  Q.  Mary  i.  iv,  A  great 
party  in  the  state  Wills  me  to  wed  her. 

t  b.  ?  To  assert,  affirm :  =  Will  ».1  B.  4.  rat-e. 

X614  Selden  Titles  Hon.  134  None  of  this  excludes  Vnction 
before,  but  only  wils  him  the  first  annointed  by  the  Pope, 

c.  Conjoined  with  Nill  :  see  Will  w.l  B.  VI. 

2.  a.  'To  direct  by  one's  will  or  testament  {that 
something  be  done,  or  something  lo  be  done). 

871-89  [see  Will  k.'  B.  3  b].  1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (iSio) 
34  At  Wynchestre  belies,  so  himself  willed,  n  1513  Fabyan 
Chron.  (1811)  613  Robert  Chycheley, . .  the  which  wylled  in 
his  testament,  that  vpon  hismyndeday  agood.  .dyner  shuld 
be  ordeyned  for  .xxiiii.  C.  poore  men.  1590  Svenser  F.Q. 
II.  X.  32  So  to  his  crowne  she  him  restor'd  againe,  In  which 
he  dyde,  made  ripe  for  death  by  eld,  And  after  wild,  it  should 
to  her  remaine.  1634  Peacham  Compl.  Gentl.  xv.  (1906)  199 
Willing  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Cathedrall  Church  of 
Rochester.  1641  tr.  Perkins'  Pro/.  Bk.  vii'L  §  547.  237  If  a 
man  willeth  that  his  lands  shall  be  sold  for  payment  of  his 
debts.  1881  Lady  Herbert  Edith  vii.  It  was  a  simple 
walking  funeral,  as  he  had  wished  and  willed  it  should  be. 
b.  To  dispose  of  by  will ;  to  bequeath  or  devise. 

C1460  Oseney  Reg.  7  Willyng  and  grauiityng  my  lorde 
Robert  Doylly,  all  my  londe.  isai  lest.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI. 
6  First  I  will  my  saull  to  God  Almyghtie.  1514  Lincoln 
Wills  (Lincoln  Rec.  Soc.)  V.  132  The  resydue  of  all  my 
goodes  not  willet  nor  bequethed.  1546  1  'ks.  Chantry  Surv, 
(Surtees)  II.  462,  iij*.  iiija..  .willed  and  bestowed  of  one  obit. 
1691  E.  Taylor  Behmen's  Theos.  Phil.  74  The  Will  of  every 
of  them  willeth  its  Properly.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  11. 
xiii,  Was  it  not  enough  that  I  should  have  been  willed  away, 
like  a  horse?  1883  Law  Times  20  Oct.,  The  statute  of 
HenryVIIIdidsomethingtorestorethepower  of  willing  land. 
1908  Mrs.  H.  Ward  Diana  Mnllory  iii.  The  vast  bulk  of 
Henry  Marsham's  fortune,  had  been  willed  to  Lady  Lucy. 

3.  To  determine  by  the  will  ;  to  attempt  to  caiise, 
aim  at  effecting  by  exercise  of  will ;  to  set  the  mind 
with  conscious  intention  to  the  performance  or 
occurrence  of  something ;  to  choose  or  decide  to 
do  something,  or  that  something  shall  be  done  or 
happen. 

Const,  with  simpleobj.,  ace.  and  inf.,  simple  inf.  (now  always 
with  to),  or  obj.  clause ;  also  al^sol.  or  intr.  (with  as  or  so). 

Nearly  coinciding  in  meaning  with  Will  z*.'  7,  but  with 
more  explicit  reference  to  the  mental  process  of  volition. 

<Z95o  Cuthlacxx.  (Prose)  161  .lEfter  pon  fiflyne -sear  pe  lie 
gode  williseiide  Izdde  his  life.  <J  1340  Hampole  Psalter 
vii.  17  He  willyd  noght  flee  synn.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales 
263  Lady,  pow  base  willid  me . .  to  suffre  suche  a  turmentrie, 
at  pou  sufferd  pe  instrument  of  pine  ofTes  for  to  be  pus  cut  off. 
sSi(>  Aurelio  ft  Isab.  (1608)  Avij,  When.. I  have  willed  ex- 
periment it,  I   have    founde   it  trewe  and  certaine.     158X 

;    A.  Hall  Iliad y.  93  Fate  had  not  willd  that  Vlysses  Sarpa. 

1  dons  death  should  be.  X594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pel.  I.  vii.  §  2  To 
choose  is  to  will  one  thing  before  another.     X615  R.  Cocks 

,  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  9  He  willed  to  take  it  all,  for  that 
he  had  need  to  use  money  heare.  x63pPRVNNE.^«/z-^r///:«, 
119  He  had  onely  a  power,  not  to  fall  into  sinne  vnlesse  he 
willed  it.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  viii.  549  So  absolute  she 
seems,  .that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say.  Seems  wisest.  1710 
J.  Clarke  tr.  Rahautfs  Nat.  Philos.  (1729)  I.  it  If  I  Will  to 
move  my  Arm,  it  is  presently  moved.  17x3  Berkeley  Pass. 
Obed.  %  11  He  that  willeth  the  end,  doth  will  the  necessary 
means  conducive  to  that  end.  1837  Carlvle  Fr.  Rev.  I.  v. 
V,  All  shall  be  as  God  wills.  1880  Meredith  Tragic  Com. 
vi.  So  great,  . .  heroical,  giant-like,  that  what  he  wills  must 
be.  189X  Farrar  Darkn.  >,  Dawn  liv.  Who.. were  ready, 
if  God  so  willed,  to  die  for  their  faith.  X896  Hous.man 
Shropsh.  Lad  xxx.  Others,  I  am  not  the  first,  Have  willed 
more  mischief  than  they  durst. 

h.intr.  To  exercise  the  will;  to  perform  the 
mental  act  of  volilion. 

iS8a  A'.  T.  (Rhem.)  Phil.  ii.  13  It  is  God  which  worketh 
in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  accomplish.  1594  Hooker  Eccl. 
Pel.  I.  vii.  §  2  To  will,  is  to  bend  our  soules  to  the  hauing  or 
doing  of  that  which  they  see  to  be  good.  1635  Quaeres 
Embt.  IV.  viii.  See  how  my  Sin-bemangled  body  lies.  Not 
having  pow'r,  to  will  j  nor  will,  to  rise  !  1690  Locke  Hum. 
Und.  II.  xxi.  I  30  He,  that  shall  turn  his  thoughts  inwards 
upon  what  passes  in  his  mind  when  he  wills.  1830  Mackin- 
tosh Eth.  Philos.  Wks.  1S46  I.  85  l>ut  what  could  induce 
such  a  being  to  will  or  to  act?  X867  A.  P.  Forbes  Explan. 
jgArt.  i.  12  Is  this  infinitely  powerful  and  intelligent  Being 
free?    wills  He?    loves  He? 

C.  trans.  To  bring  or  get  {into,  out  of,  etc.)  by 
exercise  of  will. 

xSso  L.  Hunt  Table-t.  (18S2)  1B4  Victims  of  opium  have 
been  known  to  be  unable  to  will  themselves  out  of  the  chair 
in  whicli  they  were  sitting.  X874  H.  R.  Reynolds  fohn 
Bapt.  iii.  §  2.  156  The  great  powers  of  nature  ..  were  willed 
into  being  by  the  word  of  Jehovah. 


WILL. 

d.  To    control    (another    person),    or    induce 
(another)  to  do  something,  by  the  mere  exercise  of 
one's  will,  as  in  hypnotism. 
1881  Proc.  Sx.  Psych.  Research  I.  57  note.  The  one  to  be 
■o.illed    would  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  house,  if  desired, 
whilst  we  agreed  upon  the  thing  to  be  done.    1886  igth  Cent. 
Dec.  £83  They  are  what  is  called  'willed'  to  do  certain 
things  desired  by  the  ladies  or  gentlemen  who  have  hold  of 
them.    1897  A.  Lang  Dreams  ff  Ghosts  iii,  59  A  young  l.idy, 
who  believed  that  she  could  play  the  *  willing  game 'success- 
fully without  touching  the  person  '  willed  '. 
4.  To  express  or  communicate  one's  will  or  wish 
with  regard  to  something  :  with  various  shades  of 
meaning.  (Cf.  Will  v.^  3.) 

a.Toenjoin,  order;  todecree,ordain.  Obs.oiarch. 
(.a)  with  personal  obj.,  usually  with  inf.  or  clause. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  11293  pe  lai  of  moyses.  .wijid  Womman 
bat  had  a  knaue  child,  At  hir  formast  birth  suM  SCO  It  offer 
t>e  hali  temple  to.  1481  Ctrl'.  Leet  Bi.  496  We  desire  and 
also  will  you  that  vnto  oure  seid  seruaunt.  ye  yeue  your 
a'<i-  'S47  Edw.  VI  in  Rymer  Foedera  (1719)  XV.  192  We 
Wyll  and  Commaunde  yowe  to  Precede  in  the  seid  Matters. 
1568  Grafton  Chro'i.  II.  659  Their  sute  was  smally  re- 
garded, and  shortly  after  they  were  willed  to  silence.  1588 
Lambaude  Eiren.  it.  vii.  272  If  a  man  do  lie  in  awaite  to 
rob  me,  and  (drawing  his  sword  upon  me)  he  willeth  me 
to  deliver  my  money.  1591  Shaks.  /  Hen.  VI,  i.  iii.  10 
We  doe  no  otherwise  then  wee  are  will'd.  1506  Nashe 
Saffron  IValden  P4,  Vp  he  was  had  and.  .willed  to  deliuer 
vp  his  weapon.  <i  165S  Hales  Cold.  Rem.  (1673)  i.  31 
The  King  in  the  Gospel,  that  made  a  Feast,  and  willed 
hu  servants  to  go  out  to  the  high-wavs  side.  1709  Nelson 
in  Nicolas  Zi«A  (1845)  III.  397  Willing  and  requiring  all 
Utncers  and  men  to  obey  you. 

W  with  thing  as  obj.,  either  sb.  (alone  or  with  inf.  pass.) 
or  obj.  clause  ;  also  absot.  in  clause  with  as.  (See  also  2  a.) 
'"J"  Ri^'/J'''^  '3'*'  '^'  1"^'  orribill  I  asltet  angardly 
myche,  Of  dethe,  {i  of  deire,  as  destyny  willes.  141a  in 
ijth  Ref.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  viir.  10  We..wil  for  the 
mare  sekernes  this  oure  confirmacioune  be..selit  with  oure 
grete  sele.  is>«  Pilgr.  Per/.  ( W.  de  W.  1331)  224  b.  Where 
scripture  wylleth  the  contrary.  1565  Cooper  Tftesaurus s.v. 
Clnssicum,  By  soande  of  trumpet  to  will  scilence.  1585  in 
£ngl.  Nist.  Rev.(i)n)  J:in.  115  Th 'act. .was  ones  red.  .and 
was  willed  to  be  ingrosed  to  the  third  reading.  i6is  Bacon 
.7  0/  Empire  (Arb.)  300  It  is  common  with  Princes 
(saith  Tacitus)  to  will  contradictories.  1697  Drvden  jEneis 
I.  iia  'Tis  yours,  O  Queen  I  to  will  The  Worlt,  which  Duty 
binds  me  to  fulfil.  1877  Tennvson  Harold  \.  i,  Get  thou 
into  thy  cloister  as  the  king  Will'd  it. 
t  b.  To  pray,  request,  entreat ;  -  Desibe  v.  6. 
I4S4  Piston  Lett.  SuppL  (tgoi)  54  As  for  the  questyon 
that  ye  wylled  me  to  aske  my  lord,  I  fond  hym  yet  at  no 
good  leyser.  1564  Haward  tr.  Eutro^ius  iii.  26  b,  ITie 
Romaines  sent  ambassadoures  to  him,  to  wyll  him  to  cease 
from  battayle.  1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  11.  19  His  errand  done, 
aj  he  was  willde,  he  toke  his  flight  from  thence.  1631 
[Mabbe]  Celdstina  xiiL  150  Did  I  not  will  you  I  should  not 
be  wakened?  1690  Drvdcn  Amphitryon  i.  i.  He  has  sent 
me  to  will  and  require  you  to  make  a  swinging  long  Night 
for  him.  o       o       & 

t  o.  fig.  of  a  thing  :  To  require,  demand  (cf. 
Will  v.^  B.  3  c)  ;  also,  to  induce,  persuade  (a  per- 
son to  do  something).   Obs. 

144s  in.4«f//»XXVIlI.  267  Constaunce  willeth  also  That 
thou  doo  noujte  with  we^ke  corage.      1563  Gooce  Eglogs 

L  i  ;  '  °^  These,  .mischiefes  vtterly  diswaded  me  from 
the  folowynge  of  my  frendes  perswasions,  and  wylled  me 
rather  to  condem  them.  1579  Lvly  Eufhues  (.\rb.)  88 
Wisedome  willeth  me  to  pawse.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  11.  iii.  125 
What  Custome  wills  in  all  things,  should  we  doo'tt  The 
Dust  on  antique  Time  would  lye  vnswept.  1667  Miltom 
P.  L.  IV.  633  .\lean  while,  as  Nature  wills.  Night  bids  us  rest. 

Will,  f. 3  Novr  on\y  Shetland  dial.  Pa.  t.  and 
pple.  willed,  wilt  (also  4  wylt,  5  welt),  [a. 
OiV.  villask,  refl.  of  villa  to  lead  astray,  f.  villr 
Will  a.]  intr.  To  go  astray,  lose  one's  way;  to 
stray ;  pa. pple.  gone  astray,  •  lost '  (  =.  Will  a.  i). 

13..  Metr.  Horn.  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Herrig's  Archiv  LVII. 
277  So  fer  forj)  |)is  foul  him  tilled  pat  alte  last  in  wode  he 

''m!'''-„/3\'V'"'-,  *,'?''•  '^"'-  '7"  "e  ■•  Stelej  out  ful 
stilly.  .Went haf  wylt  of  |>e  wode  with  wylez  fro  ^  houndes. 
ta  1400  Morte  Arth.  3230  Me  thoughte  I  was  in  a  wode 
willed  myne  one.  c  144°  !'<"•■*  Myst.  xxviii.  17  (Swat  way 
IS  he  wlllid  In  his  worlde  wyde? 

1887  jFisiE  M.  E.  Saxbv  Lads  0/ Lunda,  Helyers  v,  '  To 
will ',  in  Shetlandic  parlance,  means  to  lose  your  way  iSgo 
T.  Spence  Shttl.  Folk-Lore  227  '  They're  wilt  that  walS^ 
has  reference  to  the  difficulty  often  experienced  in  choosine 
among  many  things. 

■Will,  obs.  f.  ViLB,  Well  j*.i,  ».!,  adv. 

Willable  (wi'lab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  Will  v^  or  2 
+  -ABLE.]    t  a.  That  is  to  be  willed  or  desired.  Obs. 

14..  Cloude  of  Onknowing  MS.  Univ.  Coll.  u.  a  j  b  be 
hyjest  wyllabyll  I>ing  CL.  vellibile].  t>e  whych  is  god. 
D.  Capable  of  being  willed. 

i88o  Cairo  Introd  Philos.  Relig.  U.  292  All  truth  is  know. 
able  as  my  knowledge,  all  good  willable  as  my  will.   ' 

■Willage,-aige,Willane,"W"iUans,'Willany, 
obs.  Sc.  ff.  Village,  ViLL.viN,  Villai.vs,  Villain r! 
Will-a-wisp :  see  Will-o'-the-wisp. 
t  Wille,  wil,  a.   and  adv.    Obs.     [Partly  de- 


veloped from  predicative  use  of  ME.  wille.  Will 
rf.l  (cf.  U.VWILLE) ;  partly  aphetic  f.  Iwn  a.  (OE. 
*iewill  in  ungewill) ;  cf.  Wil-.] 

A.  adf.  Pleasing,  pleasant,acceptable,agreeable. 
c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  213  Unriht  heodoS  ectojenes  his 
emcristene  (.enne  he  hine  laSeS  to  drinken  more,  noht  be 
hiin  beo  wille  o3er  queme,  ac  (>enne  him  ned  were,  c  lso< 
l.t.t.  20816  Jif  hit  he  weore  wille  an  heorte  pat  we  mosten 
ouer  «a.  a  1x5  Leg.  Kalh.  571  Jef  ow  is  wilre  for  to  wunien 
wia   me.      CI37S  Cursor  M.  3647  (Fairf.)  Hit  salle  him 
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sauqur  wonder  wil  \Cott.  It  sal  him  sauur  al  to  will,  GStt. . . 
to  his  wille,  inn... 3]  at  wille]. 

B.  adv.  Voluntarily,  willingly. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  22387  All  hat  will  [Fair/:  wille]  him  sal 
witstand  Sal  coround  be  to  liif  lastand.      <:i4so  Idid.  9645 

iml"i^le        "       "^"  ^'"'  ^"^^  *''"°  ^'^^'-  '°  '"'"*  80od 

Wille,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Vile  ;  obs.  f.  Well,  Will 
Willed  (wild),  a.     [f.  Will  sb.^  +  -ed 2.] 

1.  Having  a  will  of  a  specified  kind :  chiefly  in 
comb.,  as  EviL-wtlled,  Ill-willed,  Self-willed 
w*iV j"  ^'"^^-  Nell  p.  XXV,  Witted  [as]  a  wodkokj 
Wylled  as  a  wedercoke. 

2.  Having  the  will  directed  to  some  (specified) 
action  ;  minded,  disposed,  inclined  {to  do  some- 
thing).   Cf.  Well-willed  (comp.  f  better-willed) 

1398,  etc.  [see  Well-willed).  1465  Marg.  Paston  in  p'. 
i-ttt.n.  202  Ihat  shall  cause  hym  to  be  the  beter  wvllvd 
1563,  CoocE  ^j-fop-K  Arb.)  125  A  Souldier  Ktoute  of  Reasons 
bande,  is  wylled  there  to  ryde.  1580  Lvlv  Euihues  (Arb.) 
468,  I,  taking  myleaue  departed,  being  willed  to  visite  the 
Ladie  Flauia  1831  James  Philip  Aug.  xxxvii,  The  peers  of 
trance  could  hardly  have  refused  to  assist  at  the  trial 
even  had  they  been  so  willed. 

Willed  (wild),///,  a.     [f.  Will  i/.2  +  -ei,!.] 

1.  Disposed  of  by  will  or  testament. 

i86s  Dickens  Mui.  Fr.  in.  ix,  I  am  the  willed-away  girl. 

Z.  Determined  or  effected  by  the  will ;  voluntary. 

1871  G.  Macdohald  Rest  iii.  i,  A  mighty,  conscious, 
willed  repose  1899  Alliutfs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  514  The  pro- 
longed natural  discharges  of  neurons  underlying  willed  and 
natural  movements.  1905  Rickaby  Cod  *  His  Creatures  I. 
ixxu.  56  Understood  good,  as  such,  must  be  willed  good. 
D.  Controlled  by  another's  will,  as  in  hypnotism. 

iM«  GuRNEY,  etc  Phantasms  0/ Living  1. 14  The  '  willed  ' 
performer  after  various.. indications  of  a  tendency  to  move 
'"v^-l!,*™"-  direction  at  last  hits  on  the  right  one. 

Willeful,  obs.  form  of  Wilful. 

Willeliohe,  variant  of  Willy  adv. 

t  WillemirL   Obs.  rare.   =  Guillemin. 

^1483  Caxton  Dialogues  24  Wyllemyns  and  frere  menours. 

Wlllemite  (wi-lemsit).  Min.  [ad.  Dn.  Wille- 
rntt  (A.  Levy,  1829),  f.  Willem  William  I  of  the 
Netherlands.]  Native  silicate  of  zinc,  abundant  in 
New  Jersey,  found  in  masses  or  crystals  of  various 
colours  from  light  greenish-yellow  to  flesh-red. 

''so  Ansted  Elem.  Geol.,  Min.  etc.  §  472.  1907  Times 
2S  Mar.  IS/3  To  detect  them  [sc.  certain  rays]  he  used  the 
lummiscence  produced  by  them  as  they  fell  on  willemite, 
which  was  the  most  sensitive  substance  he  [sc.  Professor 
Thomson]  had  distxjvered  for  the  purpose. 

Wilier  (wibj).  [f.  Will  i;.2  +  -eb  1.]  One 
who  wills,  in  various  senses. 

1.  One  who  desires  ;  a  wisher.  Chiefly,  now  only, 
in  obj.  or  advb.  comb.,  as  Evil-willeb,  Good- 
wiLLEB,  Ill-willeb,  Well-willeb,  q.v.  So 
■^  cursed  wilier,  after  evil-willer. 

<^.'»S  Plowman's  T.  228  Such  willers  of  worship  must 
'"  .?lJ;  i  '^  ^"'^''  willers  wit  is  nat  worth  a  neld. 
c  ^S8o  (,  TEss  Pembroke  Ps.  lxxxix.  viii.  Not  closly  under- 
go   X''  '^'^'^'^  *'""'•  Nor  overthrown  by  foe  in  open  fight. 

-s.  One  who  exercises  his  will;  one  who  sets 
himself  with  conscious  intention  to  do  something ; 
a  voluntary  agent. 

'434  MisvN  /•>>«  o/Lot'e  11.  x.  96  (Jwho-euer  wyll  to  it 
myght  cum,  &  jit  it  is  not  of  ylk  rynnar  ne  willar,  hot  of 
crisle  lufand,  lyftand  &  takand  Icf.  Rom.  ix.  16I.  1S24 
Act  26  Hen.  y III,  c.  J3  5  I  Willers  and  wurkars  of  il.e 
same.  1549  CovERDALK,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  James  iv.  1-6 
Ihere  is  nothynge  harde  to  the  louing  wilier,  a  itjj  Bar- 
row .Serm.  Lute  xxii.  42  Wks.  1686  III.  45  Who  the  wilier 
IS  to  whom  we  must  submit.  1678  Norris  CoU.  Misc.  (1699) 
289  tvery  Dependence  of  an  irregular  Act  upon  the  Will,  is 
not  such  as  derives  Guilt  upon  the  Wilier.  1850  Kingslev 
Alton  Locke  xvi.  Nature  was  spoken  of  as  the  wilier  and 
producer  of  all  the  marvels  which  he  describes.  187a  Duilin 
Ken.  Apr.  368  The  Falhers.. fixing  their  eyes  upon  the  one- 
ness  of  the  thing  willed  and  the  oneness  of  the  wilier. 

b.  Spec.  One  who  influences  another  by  mere 
exercise  of  will,  as  in  hypnotism. 

i88a  igtk  Cent.  June  892  A  much  larger  percentage  of 
successful  results.. occurred  when  a  near  relative  of  the 
guesser  was  the  '  wilier  '. 

tWillerdom.  Obs.  rare.  Also  4  (?erron.)  wil- 
lardis  dom.  [?  f.  prec.  +  -Don.]  Wilfulness,  self- 
will. 

<:i38o  WycLiF  SeL  Wks.  III.  295  Worldly  coveitouse 
prestis  tradicions,  maad  of  here  owene  willardisdom  for  here 
pride  and  coveitise.  a  14S0  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  247  Than 
willerdome  with  old  envy  Can  none  other  way  but  wronee 

Willern :  see  Wilgebn. 

Willas,  adv. :  see  Will  sb.^  10. 

t  Willesful,  a.  Obs.     [f.  willes,  gen.  of  Will 

Sb.^  -f-FUL.] 

1.  Strong-willed;  obstinate:  =  Wilful  a.l  i 

o  IMO  Sawles  IVarde  \n  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  257  pe  willesfule 
husewif  halt  hire  al  stille.  £1290  Beket  J291  in  5.  Eng. 
l^eg.  1.  143  pe  Erchebischop  is  willesful  [v.r.  wilful]  and 
jwane  he  is  alles  i-brou3t  In  ani  wille  hat  is  luytel  wiiyrth 
he  nele  bi-leue  it  noujt.  Ibid.  I.  3.9  Sone  old  and  nou« 
willesfol.  ,„7  R  Glouc.  (Rolls)  7402  He  ne  let  no3t  clu./e 
al  IS  folo  so  willesfol  he  was.  1340  Ayenb.  263  Huych  mayne 
to  moche  slac  and  wylles  uol  ssel  by,  bote  yef  (,e  ilke  uaderes 
stethed«  hise  strayny  and  ordayny. 

2.  Desirous  :    =  Wilful. a.l  2. 

a  laa^  Ancr.  R.  56  5if  eni  is  onwil  {MS.  T.  ful  willes  ful] 

i;f,"^",l°"-n"'rf'?f?  •?■  '^"K-  ^'^-  '■  ^S  pis  Maidenes 
J>at  beoth  willesfole  folie  forto  do. 

Hence tWU«ftilly«i^z».,  wilfully;  eagerly. 
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13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  268  pay.  .controeued  aeayn  kynde 
contrare  werkez,  &  vsed  hem..wylsfully,  vpon  a  wrange 
*>;^f  ■  „ '34°.-7<'  Alisaunder  590  pat  worthlych  too  bis  wight 
wilsfully  saide :     Fro  what  kith  bee  yee  comme?" 

Willet  (wi-let).  [So  called  from  its  cry,  pill- 
will-willet.^  A  North  American  bird  of  the  snipe 
family,  Symphemia  semipalmata. 

l86i  CouEs  &  Prentiss  in  Rep.  Smithsonian  Inst.  1861. 
416  1893  0».',«F-  (U.  S.)  XXII.  94/,  Curlew,  willet,  plove^ 
and  other  beach  birds  swarm  upon  the  flats  in  the  spring 
summer  and  fall  months. 

Willeuol,  obs.  form  of  Wilful  a.l 

Will-E-Wispt :    see  Will-o'-the-wisp  v. 

Willey :  see  Willy  j*.i 

Will-gill,  -Jill  (wilidgi-I).  dial.  [f.  Will 
J*.3 -I- Gill  .?*.<]  A  hermaphrodite ;  an  effeminate 
man.     Also  in  comb. 

1678  Littleton  Lat.  Did.  w.  Androgynes, ..vlw  Hermo- 
phradite  or  Scratj  a  Will.jill.  1845  S.  JuDD  Margaret  I. 
VI,  One  or  two  ragged  will-gill.looking  men. 

Will-he,  nlU-he:  see  Will  v^  50  b. 

William  (wi-lyam).  A  common  masculine 
personal  name,  used  in  the  names  of  certain  species 
of  pinks  and  other  flowers :  now  only  in  Sweet- 
william,  t  Wild  Williams,  the  Ragged  Robin 
{Lychnis  Flos-cuculi). 

'597  Gerarde  Herbal  11.  clxxv.  481  The  Crow  flower  is 
called.. Wilde  Williams,  marsh  Gilloflowers,  and  Cockowe 
Giiloflowers.  1650  [W.  Howe]  Phytol.  Brit.  10  Armcrius 
syliiestris. . .  Crowflower  and  Wild  Williams.  Armeriaflore 
similici,  William  with  single  (lower  in  a  Wood  beyond 
Redding.  1785  Martyn  Lett.  Bot.  xix.  (1794)  276  Raeeed- 
Robin,  Meadow-Pinks,  Wild-WiUiams. 

If  William  fear  :  see  Williams. 

Williamite  (wi-lyamsit).  [f.  the  name  William 
-H  -ITE  J.  In  sense  1  =  mod.L.  Guil-,  Wilhelmita, 
F.  Guillemite,  etc.] 

1 1.  A  member  of  an  order  of  Augnstinian 
hermits  :    =  Guillemin.   Obs. 

('549  Chalonkr  Erasm.  on  Folly  N  j  b,  Those  Augustines, 
these  Guilhelmites,  those  lacobites.]  i6«8  J.  Wilson  tr. 
Erasmus'  Praise  0/ Folly  109  These  Williamites,  and  those 
Jacobmes.  1693  tr. d'Emilianes Man.  Orders  vii.  49  Here- 
mitical  Congregations,  which  were  spread,  under  different 
names,  and  especially  of  the  Williamites,  and  Zambonites. 

2.  A  supporter  of  William  of  Orange  (King 
William  111)  :  opp.  to  Jacobite  sb.*    Also  attrib. 

1689  (see  Jacobite  sb.<\.  170*  Hearne  Collect.  (O  H.S.) 
I.  193  Upon  y«  Revolution  he  grew  a  mighty  Williamite. 
J854  J.  C.  O  Callachan  Hist.  Irish  Brigades  I.  200  To 
oppose  the  Williamite  invasion  under  the  Marshal  Duke  of 
Schonberg.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xvi.  III.  697  The 
infamous  triumvirs  who  had  been,  in  the  short  space  of  a 
year,  violent  Williamites  and  violent  Jacobites,  became 
Williamites  again.  1901  Athenseum  16  Nov.  654/3  [Filz. 
gerald  Molloy]  is  as  much  a  Jacobite  in  his  sympathies  as 
Macaulay  was  a  Williamite. 

Williams  (wi-ljamz).  In  full,  Williams', 
Williams's  (erron.  William)  Bon  ChrHien:  A 
very  juicy  variety  of  the  Bon  Chretien  pear  (see 
Bon  a.),  ripening  in  September,  so  called  from  the 
name  of  its  first  distributor  in  England. 

Called  also  Bartlett  from  the  name  of  its  importer  into  U.S. 

18x4  AlToN  Epit.  Hartus  Kewensis  151  Bishop's-thumb 
Pear.  Bonchr^ien  winter...  Williams's.  1851  G.  W.  John. 
SON  Cottage  Gard.  Diet.  690  Useful  and  profitable  orchard 
Pears. .  .Williams's  Bon  Chretien.  i8<o  Ho<k:  Fruit  Man. 
220  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  (Bartlett;  De  Lavault ;  Wil. 
Hams').  1884  Pall  Mall  Budget  22  Aug.  ii/i  The.. juicy 
flavour  of  the  famous  William  Bon  Chrftien.  1895  C.  W. 
Dalmon  Song  Favours  34  Luscious  Harvest  plums  and 
William  pear.s. 

Williamsite  (wi-lyamzsit).  [f.  the  surname 
Williams  +  -ite  1.] 

1.  A  follower  of  Roger  Williams,  an  American 
colonist  of  the  17th  century. 

1833  Whittier  Pr.  Wis.  (1889)  I.  269  I'm  afraid  you  have 
become  a  Williamsite. 

2.  A/in.  An  impure  variety  of  serpentine,  named 
after  L.  W.  Williams,  an  American  mineralogist. 

1848  Shepard  in  Amer.  yrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  II.  VI.  249. 

WilUche :  see  Willv  adv. 

Willick,  variant  of  Willock. 

Willie:  see  Willy  sb."^ 

Willily,  -ness  :  see  after  Willy  a. 

Willing  (wi-lii)),  vbl.sb.  [OE.  willung,  f. 
luillian  Will  v.'^  :  see  -ingI.] 

1.  Wishing,  desire,  inclination.  Obs.,  or  arch,  in 
conjunction  with  nilling  (with  mixture  of  sense  2). 
f  Good  willing,  the  action  of  wishing  well  to  some 
one,  favourable  disposition.  Goodwill. 

c  900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  v.  (1890)  278  paette  nsenij  biscopa 
hjne  o3rum  forbeere  \i\lrh  unrehte  willunge  [orig.  per  anibi. 
tionem].  ^1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  v.  pr.  ii.  (1868)  152  In  hem 
also  is  libertee  of  willyng  and  of  nillynge.  c  1386  —  Clerk's 
T.  263  My  willynge  Is  as  ye  wole  ne  ayeyns  youre  likynge, 
c  >4oo  Rom.  Rose  5952  Whanne  she  assentith  to  my  willyng. 
1418-10  J.  Pace  Siege  0/  Rouen  in  Hist.  Coll.  Cit.  Land. 
(Camden)  23  He  sayde,  '  What  ys  youre  wyllynge  ? '  1556 
Aurelio  *  Isab.  (1608)  Nvj,  All  the  wyseste  desires  their 
favour  and  goode  willinge,  1690  NoRRis  Beatitudes^  (1694) 
1.  105  By  impotent  willing  meaning  that  natural  Inclination 
.  .we  have  to  every  Good.  17x0  —  Chr.  Prud.  y.  218  Our 
willing  of  Evil  is  always  with  a  mixture  of  nilling.  X865 
Neale  Hymns  on  Paradise  10  One  in  willing,  one  in 
nilling,  Unity  their  spirits  show. 

2.  'The  action  or  an  act  of  exercising  the  will, 
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Tolition;  Toluntary  choice   or  determination,  in- 
tention. 

1340  Ay*nh,  5  Wyl»oule  greate  wHle  an  wHUnge  uor  to 
harmi  obren.  X290G0WER  Conf.  II.  319  Thou  soffrest  many 
a  wrong  doinee,  And  yit  it  is  noght  ihi  willinge.  c  14*5 
Lnetdarit  (Schmitt  1909)  4  Aungels  &  men,  her  l>cwis, 
willynges,  seiynges.  1587  Golding  Dt  Mo*-nay\\.  23  What 
haue  we  then  to  thinke  of  him,  whose  willings  are  powers, 
and  whose  thoughts  are  deedes?  1665-70  South  Semt.^ 
C0I.  it,  2  (1715)  IV.  296  One  and  the  same  Mind  is  both 
Being.  Understanding,  and  Willing.  X7S4  Edwards  Fr^ed. 
IK/// 1,  iv.  27  The  very  willing  is  the  doing.  1865  Bushnell 
yiear.  Sacr,  ii.  ii.  (i868)  159  All  the  senses  and  sentiments, 
and  willings,  and  wishes  of  their  lives.  189a  Daily  Ne^vs 
9  Feb.  6/6  The  two  first  are  of  human  willing ;  the  last  is 
purely.. necessary,  inevitable^ 

b.  The  action  of  influencing  another  by  mere 
exercise  of  will,  as  in  hypnotism.     Also  attrib, 

1883  FortK.  Rev.  x  Aug.  263  The  well-known  drawing- 
room  game  of 'Willing*  (where  one  finds  out  a  hidden 
object  by  means  of  more  or  less  subtle  muscular  indications 
from  another),  1883  Ckamh.  yml.  82  The  first  division 
corresponds  to  the  *  willing-game '  described  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter. 

+  3.  Command  ;  injunction.   Obs, 

C1400  Rom.  Rose  5879  My  modir..  Nis  not  all  at  my 
willyng  Ne  doth  not  all  mydesir>'ng.  c  1450-60  Bp.  Grossc' 
test's  HouseK  Stat,  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  328  The  wyllyng  of 
god  to  be  performed  and  fulfyllydde. 

4.  The  action  of  bequeathing  by  will. 

1847  GiOTE  Greece  11.  xi.  III.  183  Throughout  most  rude 
states  of  society  the  power  of  willing  is  unknown. 

Wi'lling,  ///.  a.  Comp.  willinger,  sup. 
willingest  (now  rare).  [OE.  willende  (Will  z;.!, 
-INO  2)  appears  in  selfwilUnde  Self-willing,  ««- 
wilUnde  Unwilling,  welwiUende  Well-willing 
a.,  yfel-wilUnde  Evil-willing,  and  willendlke 
Willingly.  But  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  simplex 
or  the  compounds  of  continuity  of  use  from  OE.] 

f  1.  Wishing,  wishful,  desirous;  inclined,  dis- 
posed. Obs,, 

i4SO'iS30  Myrr.  our  Ladye  11.  69  Yt  were  not  spedefull 
to  hym . .  to  study  in  bokes  of  heuynes  &  of  drede  though  he 
felte  hymselfe  wyllyng  therto.  iS53  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  m 
He  was  not  receiued  of  his  woman,  . .  when  he  was  moste 
willyng  tosc  her.  1587  Holinshed  Chron.  II.  435/2. 1  haue 
..beene  the  willinger  to  set  downe  the  same  ..  for  that 
1  would  not  suffer  50  worthjeaman,  .to  be  buried  in  obliuion. 
1594  T.  Bedingfield  tr.  MachiavellVs  Florentine  Hist, 
(1595)  191  The  Pope  and  the  King  became  more  willing  one 
of  the  others  friendship.  x6aa  Wotton  Lett.  (1907)  II.  230 
The  willinger  to  increase  his  haste.  X697  tr.  Ctess  D'A  nnoy's 
Trav.  (1706)  168  They  alledge  that  the  Heat  is  so  excessive, 
that  they  are  willing  to  hinder  the  Sun  from  coming  in,  as 
much  as  they  can.  xtos  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  I.  403  Some 
little  *peep-o'-day  boy',  willing  to  take  the  'top  of  the 
rooming  '  before  the  rest  of  his  compeers. 

2.  Having  a  ready  will ;  disposed  to  consent  or 
comply  ;  ready  to  do  (what  is  specified  or  implied) 
without  reluctance,  having  no  objection,  *not  dis- 
posed to  refuse  '  (J.);  spec,  disposed  to  do  what  is 
required,  ready  to  be  of  use  or  service. 

a.  in  attrib.  use,  preceding  the  sb. 

4x1300  Cursor  M,  18359  Lauerd  ..  t>i  wiling  merci  [^►ou] 
beris  wit-in.  And  sua  t>ou  slockens  al  vr  sin.  1509  Hawes 
Past.  Pleas,  x,  (Percy  Soc.)  7  To  a  willyng  harte  is  nought 
impossible.  15»6  Tindale  2  Cor.  viii.  12  If  there  be  fyrst  a 
wiliynge  mynde,  it  is  accepted  accordynge  to  tbatt  a  man 
hath.  160S  Shaks.  Macb.  iv.  iii.  73  We  haue  willing  Dames 
enough.  1667  Milton  P.  Z,  in.  73  Satan  ..  ready  now  To 
stoop  with  wearied  wings,  and  willing  feet  On  the  bare  out- 
side of  this  World.  1671  —  P.  R.  i.  222  By  winning  words 
to  conquer  willing  hearts.  1697  Dryden  yEneis  viii.  541 
Eager  of  her  Charms,  He  snatcn'd  the  willing  Goddess  to 
his  Arms.  ai7ix  Prior  Colin's  Mistakes  iii,  The  willing 
Steed  receiv'd  her  soft  Command.  1797  Godwin  Enquirer 
I.  ix.  82  A  willing  temper  makes  every  burthen  light.  X843 
QK9\?t\x.  Past  9f  Pre  s.\,\^  Fifteen  miliionsof  workers,  under- 
stood to  be  the.  .cunningest  and  the  willingest  our  Earth 
ever  had.  X858  Fhoude  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xiii.  133  Work  is 
done  rapidly  by  willing  hands,  in  the  midst  of  a  willing 
people.  1893  Selous  Traxt.  S.  E.  Africa  xiv.  270  Our  men 
were  a  good-tempered,  willing  lot,  and  gave  us  no  trouble. ' 

absol,  1859  Blackiv.  Mag.  Mar.  365  For  the  willing  there 
is  ever  a  way.  x868  Ruskin  Arroivs  ofChace  (x88o)  II.  195 
Aid  the  willing, 

b.  in  predicative  use,  or  following  the  sb.  : 
const,  to  and  inf.,  with  clause,  or  absol. ;  f  also 
formerly  to  with  sb. 

In  quot.  1647  with  ivHh  =  agreeing  with,  consenting  to. 

a  xuo  Barnes  Supplic,  Hen.  VIII  c  iv  b,  Bvcause  the  king 
and  his  lordes  shulde  bee  the  wyllynger  to  take  this  battaile 
on  them,  he  sent  a  commaundement  to  the  byshops,  to  rayse 
. .  a  taxe,  for  to  paye  the  sould yours  with.  X559  W.  Cuningham 
Cosmogr.  Glasse  Pref.  i  The  Souldiors  allured  with  the  com- 
modities of  the  Countries,  were  made  the  willinger  to  the 
thinke.  X599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  \\\.  iii.  86  He  maystaiehim, 
marrie  not  without  the  prince  be  willing.  x6ox  —  Twel.  IV. 
IV.  iii.  29  He  shall  conceale  it  Whiles  [=  until]  you  are  witling 
it  shall  come  to  note.  1647  V/ard  Simple  Cobler  ^1,  I  am 
perswaded  the  Devill  himselfe  was  never  willing  with  their 
proceedings.  _x685  Baxter  Paraphr.  N.  T.  Matt.  x.  n 
Enquire  who  is  a  godly  perion,  wilUngest  to  entertain  the 
Gospel,  c  1710  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  257  The  king 
was  willinger  to  comply  with  anything  than  this.  X7S4 
Shebbeare  Matrimony  {i-j66)  1, 144  Mr.  Trueman . .  [fancied J 
that  Mr.  Sharply  would  be  very  willing  to  this  Union  be- 
tween  his  Son  and  his  Ward.  1759  Goldsm.  Bee  No.  8 
They. .grew  willing  to  be  burnt  or  hanged  out  of  a  world 
which  was  no  other  to  them  than  a  scene  of  persecution  and 
anguish.  1850  Dickens  Dav.  Copp.  v,  Barkis  is  wilUn'. 
X874  Green  Short  Hist.  viii.  %  3. 480  The  nation  was  willing 
to  take  his  obstinacy  for  firoiQcss. 
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O.  Willing  horse  (in  proverbial  phrases),  applied 
to  one  who  is  willing  to  work  or  to  take  trouble. 
c  1580  J.  CooKK  Narr.  in  World Encotvp.  by  Sir  F.  Drake 
(Hakluyt  Soc.)  App.  iv.  207  There  nedyd  no  spure  to  a 
willing  horsse.  x6i6  Draxe  Bibl.  Scholast.  93  All  lay  load 
on  a  willing  horse.  x88t  Dail^  Nexvs  ag  Dec.  5/2  It  was 
probably  on  the  well-known  principle  of  working  a  willing 
horse  that  he  was  left  to  labour  as  an  ordinary  Judge  for 
fifteen  years. 

d.  trans/.  Given,  rendered,  offered,  performed, 
assumed,  borne,  or  undergone  willingly. 

X568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  757  The  people.. in  a  willyng 
and  louyng  obedience  among  themselues.  _  X599  Shaks. 
Hen.  K,  iii.  v.  63  We  send,  To  know  what  willing  Ransome 
he  will  giue.  c  1600  —  Sontt,  \\.  6  That  vse  is  not  forbidden 
vsery,  Which  happies  those  that  pay  the  willing  lone.  x6a8 
MaTON  Vac.  Ex.  52  Held  with  his  melodious  harmonie  In 
willing  chains  and  sweet  captivitie.  X697  Dryden  Mneis 
II.  065  Haste,  my  dear  Father,.. And  load  my  Shoulders 
with  a  willing  Fraight.  1715  De  Fob  Fam.  Instruct,  i.  v. 
{1841)  1. 104  Here,  Madam,  is  the  willin^est  sacrifice  I  ever 
made  in  my  life.  18x4  Byron  Lara  11.  iii,  With  eye,  though 
calm,  determined  not  to  spare.  Did  Lara  too  his  willing 
weapon  bare.  1849  Macaolay  Hist.  Eng,  ii.  I.  230  The 
affection  and  wilting  obedience  of  his  subjects. 

e.  fig,  of  things  :  Compliant,  yielding ;  (of  the 
wind)  favourable. 

1500-ao  Dunbar  Poems  Iv.  22  Sum,  thocht  tbam  selffis 
stark, .  .Ar  now  maid  waek  lyk  willing  wandis.  x688  Prior 
Ode  Exod.  iii.  14  v,  Why  does  He  wake  the  correspondent 
Moon,  And  fill  her  willing  Lamp  with  liquid  Light?  X697 
Dryden  /Ends  iii.  25^  And  leaving  few  behind,  We  spread 
our  sails  before  the  willing  Wind.  X749  Shenstone  Irreg. 
Ode  85  And  some  entwin'd  the  willing  sprays.  To  shield  th' 
illustrious  dame's  repose.  X791  E.  Darwin  Bot.  Gard.  i.  54 
Down  the  steep  slopes  He  led  with  modest  skill  The  willing 
pathway,  and  the  truant  rill.  1844  Kinglake  Eothen  i.  9 
The  willing  fume  [of  the  tchibouque]  came  up,  and  answered 
my  slightest  sigh. 

f.  advb^  Willingly,  consentingly,  without  re- 
luctance. (Now  rare  or  Ohs^  Wtlling  (or)  nilling 
(arch.),  with  or  against  one*s  will,  willy-nilly. 

1585  Sidney  Lett,  Misc.  Wks.  (1829)  323  Which  I  the 
willinger  do  becaws  I  think  him  a  good  honest  gentleman. 
1607  Shaks.  Timon  in.  vi.  32.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  382 
With  thy  permission  then,  and  thus  forewarnd,.  .The  wil- 
linger I  goe.  X697  Dryden  /Eneis  vii.  294  Willing  we 
sought  your  Shores. 

1578  H.WoTTON  Courtlie  Control'.  148  [These]  conquered 
in  such  sorte  the  hearts  of  euery  one  vnto  hym,  as  willing, 
nilling,  it  behoued  enuy  to  hang  the  heade.  i6a6  T.  H[aw. 
kins]  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  488  Arcadius  willing,  nilling, 
was  constrayned.  .to  signe  the  petition.  X798  W.  Taylor  in 
Monthly  Mag.  IV.  197  And  willing  or  nilling  thou'it  come. 
X874  Sayce  Compar.  Philol.  iii.  100  Every  idiom,  ancient  or 
modern,  has  to  be  brought  willing,  nilling,  under  some 
'  family '. 

t  3.  That  is  so,  or  is  done  or  borne,  of  one's 
own  will ;  voluntary,  intentional,  deliberate,  wilful. 

1550  Crowley  Epigr.  33  To  the  willinge  wicked  no  pro* 
phete  shall  be  sente.  a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  11.  xxi.  {1912) 
286  But  so  by  Lelius  willing-missing  was  the  odds  of  the 
Iberian  side.  1607  Shaks.  Timon  iv.  iii.  242  Willing  misery 
Out-liues  incertaine  pompe.  16x3  —  Hen*  VIII^  iii.  i.  49 
The  wilUng'st  sinne  I  etier  yet  committed. 

4.  Exercising  or  capable  of  exercising  the  will, 
volitional;  conveying  impulses  of  the  will. 

X87S  E.  White  Life  in  Christ  i.  i.  8  We  know  nothing  of 
^t. post-mortem  existence  of  the  thinking  willing  energy  of 
man.  1896  Housman  Shropsh.  Lad  xxiv,  Ere  the  whole- 
some flesh  decay,  And  the  willing  nerve  be  numb. 

6.  Comb.f  as  willing-hearted,  'minded  adjs. 

XS39  Bible  (Great)  Exod.  xxxv.  22  And  they  came..(euen 
as  manye  as  were  wiliynge  harted)  &  brought  bracelettes, 

6  earynges,  rynges  &  cheynes.  1648  Hexham  ii,  ll'ille- 
vwedigh^  willing-minded.  1830  Coleridge  Z.<f//.,  to  T.  H. 
Green  (1895)  751  Our  Harriet,  whose  love  and  willing- 
mindedness  to  me-ward  [etc.]. 

WillinsrllOod  (wi'lighud).  rare.  [U  prec.  + 
-HOOD.]  Willingness,  readiness  of  mind  (esp.  as  a 
personal  quality  or  disposition). 

x88o  W.  M.  Taylor  Gosp.  Mirac.  225  Everything  is  made 
to  depend  on  the  willinghood  of  the  individual  to  be  blessed. 
18^  Spencer  Plea/or  Liberty  Introd.  7  Suppose  now  that 
this  industrial  riginte  of  willinghood  ..  is  replaced  by  a 
rigitue  of  industrial  obedience.  189a  Independent  29  Apr. 
285/3  Surely  the  spread  of  Christ's  kincrdom  is  not  to  be 
hindered  simply  for  want  of  willinghood  oa  the  part  of 
those  who  profess  His  name. 

Willingly  (wi-lii}li),  adv.    (Also  5  welyngly, 

7  woUinglie.)  [OE.  willendlke:  see  Willino 
ppl.a.  and  -ly2.]  In  a  willing  manner  (in  various 
senses  of  the  adj.), 

1 1.  a.  Intentionally,  deliberately,  wilfully,    Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Clerk's  T.  306  Heere  I  swere  that  neuere 
willyngly  In  werk  ne  thoght  I  nyl  yow  disobeye.  X403 
HoccLEVE  Let.  Cupid  Ivi,  Sauf  willyngly  the  feende  de- 
ceyued  Eve.  1S3X  Tindale  Expos.  1  JohnXu  (1538)  17  b, 
God  is  lyghte,  and  therfore..no  man  which  wyllinglye 
walketh  in  the  vnfrutefuU  workes  of  darknesse,  hath  ony 
fellowshyp  wyth  that  lyght.  1530  Crowley  Way  to  Wealth 
521  Wittinglye  and  willinglye.  .ye  haue..disobeied  youre 
kinge.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  JV.  111.  ii.  546  Still  thou  mistak'st. 
Or  else  committ'st  thy  knaueries  willingly  [Qo^s  wilfully]. 
x6aa  in  Foster  Engl.  Factories  Ind.  (1008)  II.  132  That 
nyght,  wee  carryinge  the  lighte,  the  Dutch  (as  wee  suppose) 
lost  us  willinglye.  i7«7  De  Fob  Syst.  Magic  i.  iii.  (1840)  78 
Men  that  do  not  willingly  deceive  the  people,  or  that  at  least 
have  not  a  wicked  design  to  deceive,  1748  in  10th  Rep. 
Hist.  MSS,  Comm.  App.  1.  30a,  I  will  not  willingly  stand 
in  any  body's  way, 

fb.  Of  ones  own  will,  voluntarily.  Obs. 

X55a  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  43  Thai  ar  content 
to  do  it  willingly  without  ony  compulsioun.     X596  Shaks, 
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/  Hen.  IV,  V.  iii.  61.  1617  Morvsom  Itin.  i.  205,  I  had 
no  remedie  but  to  pay  those  Crowues  for  him,.. if  I  had 
not  rather  chosen  willingly  to  doe  it.  X695  Ld.  Preston 
Beeth.  I.  12  note^  For  this  he  was  banished  his  Country,  or 
rather  willingly  left  it. 

2.  With  a  ready  will,  consentingly,  without  re- 
luctance :  with  various  shades  of  meaning  from 
*  with  acquiescence,  submissively '  to  *  with  plea- 
sure, cheerfully,  gladly'  or  *  wishfully,  eagerly*. 

Often  with  would:  would  willingly  ^  ^o\i\^  like  toj 
would  not  ivillingly  —yioxiX^  rather  not,  should  be  loth  to. 

a  -Looo  in  Wr.-Wulcker  Voc.  222/20  Diligenter,  willendlice. 

^538  Elvot,  Libentery  wyllyngely,  gladly.  X549  Cheke 
Hurt  Sedit.  Kjb,  And  so  be  contented  to  byde  the  ende 
willingly,  which  set  on  the  beginning  wilfully.  X559  Avlmer 
HarboroweyX  2,  Thou  maist  the  rather,  the  willinglier,  and 
^ladlier  do  it.  1560  Pilkington  Expos.  Aggeus  (1562)  159 
rhey  would  not  willingly  serue  hym,  whicne  woulde  not 
willingly  serue  and  obey  their  God  and  kinge.  a  1586 
Sidney  Arcadia  11.  xx.  (1912)  279  To  bring  us  (as  willingly, 
caught  fishes)  to  bite  at  her  baite.  1592-3  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  Ser.  in.  IV.  109,  I  may  neither  dispose  of  my  owne. . 
as  others  usuallie  doe,  and  I  willingliest  would.  x6oo 
Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  11.  iv.  95,  I  like  this  place,  and  willingly 
could  Waste  my  time  in  it.  1603  —  Meas./or  M.  v.  i.  481, 
I  craue  death  more  willingly  then  mercy.  X649  in  Spalding 
Club  Misc.  (1852)  V.  380,  I  sail  werey  wollinglie  concwre 
withe  them.  1653  Walton  AngUr'xw.  115, 1  would  willingly 
fish  on  the  Lee-shore.  17x1  Steele  Sped,  No.  254  f3,  I 
would  willingly  give  you  a  little  good  Advice.  X83S  in  Corn- 
wallis  Netu  World  {j?.sg)  I.  364  Their  cheerful  andwillingly. 
offered  services.  1859  Tennyson  Geraint  ^  Enid  1056 
'  Friend,  let  her  eat ;  the  damsel  is  so  faint.'  '  Yea,  wilUngly,' 
replied  the  youth.  x88x  Besant  &  Rice  Ckapl.  Fleet  l  vi. 
Often  have  I  observed  one.. of  the  sisters  willingly  go  with- 
out her  dinner. .in  order  that  her  portion  might  be  reserved 
for  Mr.  Stallabras. 

t  b.  Jig.    Keadily,  easily.  Obs, 

1600  Sukflet  Country  Farm  \\\.  Ixv.  581  The  vttermost 
pilling  of  common  walnuts,  whether  it  shale  willingly  or  no. 
x6is  Cbooke  Body  of  Man  vii.  x.  456  If  thebraine  had  been 
one  entire  niassie  substance,  it  would  not  so  willingly  and 
gladly  as  we  say,  haue  risen  and  falne  in  the  Systole  and 
Diastole. 

Willingness  (wiiiqnes).  [f.  as  prec,  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  willing  ;  readiness  of 
will ;  freedom  from  reluctance ;  disposition  to  con- 
sent or  comply ;  spec,  disposition  to  do  what  is 
required,  readiness  to  be  of  service. 

X561  tr.  Calvin's  4  Godly  Serm.  ii.  D  vij  b,  [This]  maye 
bring  vs. .to  that  willingnes,  that  we  shall  not  refuce  to 
suffer  death  for  Goddes  name.  1593  Greene  Conny  Catch. 
III.  II  What  dissembled  willingnesse  of  departure  bee  vsed. 
1630  Preston  Breastpl.  Faith  93  God  requires  no  more  but 
a  willingnesse  to  come.  1654  tr.  Scudery's  Curia  Pol.  96 
Though  she  discovered  her  willingnesse  to  my  Succession, 
to  make  me  King  of  England.  171X  in  T.  W.  Marsh  Early 
Friends  (1886)  9  To  signifie..our  willingnesse  y*  a  Prepari- 
tive  Meeting  should  be  setled.  1873  Mozlev  Univ.  Serin. 
viii.  (1876)  168  The  willingness  of  the  Sacrifice.  X877  Fboudk 
Short  Stud.  (1883)  IV.  I.  ii.  23  The  pope ..  professed  a  willing- 
ness and  an  anxiety  to  be  of  corresponding  service  to  Henry. 

Will  i(n)  the  wisp :  see  Will-o'-the-wisp. 

Will-i-nill-i :  see  Will  v.'^  50  b, 

'Williwa(e :  see  Wellawat. 

Williwaw  (wi'liw9).  Also  willy-,  -ie-,  wul- 
li(©)-,  \rully-wa,  [  ?  ]  A  sailor's  (whaler's,  etc.) 
name  for  a  sudden  violent  squall,  orig.  in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan. 

184a  J.  D.  Hooker  in  Life  (1918)  I.  vi.  137  A  squall  or 
Williewaw,  as  they  are  called  [round  Cape  Horn].  X863 
FiTzRoY  Weather  Bk.  125  note,  Those  whirlwind  squalh, 
formerly  called  by  the  sealers  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  '  willi. 
waws  '.  1901  Kipling  Kim  xiii,  Where  storm  and  wander- 
ing  wuUie-wa  got  up  to  dance. 

"Will-jill :  see  Will-gill. 

Will-less  (wi'ljles),  a.  Also  8  wil-less,  9  wil- 
leaa.    [f.  Wjll  sb,^  +  -less.] 

1.  Not  having  *a  will  of  one's  own';  not  exer- 
cising, or  not  involving  exercise  of.  the  will. 

1747  Richardson  Clarissa  (iSii)  I.  xv.  99  Vour  blind  duty 
and  wil-less  resignation,  x8a3  Galt  R.  Gilhaize  II.  283, 
I  walked  in  a  willess  manner.  xSgs  Mrs.  H.  Ward  David 
Grieve  lu,  x,  The  last  year's  leaves.,  whirled  helpless  and 
will-less  in  the  dust-storm  of  the  road  I 

2.  Having  no  will;  destitute  of  the  faculty  of 
volition. 

1804  Anna  Seward  Mem.  Darwin  89  Reasonless,  will-less 
instinct,  limited  but  undeviatlng.  1871  Macmillan  True 
Vine  y'l.  240  A  mindless,  wiil-less  impersonal  solitude. 

Hence  Wi'll-lessly  adv.^  Wi'll-lessness. 

J87X-MACMILLAN  True  P'ine\\.  245  He  is  to  do  consciously 
and  willingly — what  the  plant  does  unconsciously  and  will- 
lessly.  1903  Academy  8  Nov,  509  Among  the  many  signs  of 
that  hysteria,  what  is  called  abulia  or  '  willessness '  is  one 
of  the  most  common. 

Willo,  obs.  form  of  W^illow. 

Willock  (wibk).  local.  Also -ick.  [f.  Will 
sb.^  +  -OCK.  Cf.  etym,  oi gttillem^  guillemot.'\  The 
Guillemot  ;  also,  the  puffin  and  the  razor-bill. 

1631  Pelham  Gods  Po7ver  31  We  found  abundance  of  Wil- 
locks  egges ;  (which  is  a  Fowle  about  the  bignesse  ot  a 
Ducke).  X635  Voy.  Foxe  4-  James  to  N.  /*^.  (Hakluyt  Soc.) 
I.  168  Going  to  kill  willicks.  xSoa  Mg.ntagu  Omith.  Diet, 
S.V.  Puffin^  At  Dover,  this,  as  well  as  the  Razorbill,  is  indi- 
scriminately  called  Willock.  X855  Kingslev  Glaucus  2 
Your  boys,.endattger  your  personal  safety,  by  blazing  away 
at  innocent  gulls  and  willocks.     X859  [see  Guillemot]. 

fWillok.  Obs.     [?  an  error.]   //.?  Garments. 

c  X400  BeryH  1295  Then  toke  he  suche  willokis  as  he  fond 
tber. 


WILL-O'-THE-WISP. 

Will-o'-the-wisp  (wi-laSawi-sp),  sb.  Forms  : 
see  below,  PI.  will-o'-lhe-wisps,  also  wills-o'- 
the-wisp.  [orig.  IVill  with  the  ivisp  :  see  Will 
sb,^  and  U'lsp  sb.  Cf.  Jack-o'-lantern,  and,  for 
the  second  element,  G.  irrwisch^ 

1.  -  Ignis  fatuus  ;  fig.  a  thing  (rarely  a  person) 
that  deludes  or  misleads  by  means  of  fugitive 
appearances. 

a.  7-9  "Will  with  the  or  a  wisp  (whisp) ;  7 
-with-wispe,  with  th'  wisp,  9  wit  or  wi'  t'  wisp ; 
also  7  Will  the  "Wispe. 

1608  Day  Law  Trickes  v.  H  2  b,  I  haue  pl.iyd  Will  with 
the  wispe  with  my  brother,  and  haue  led  him  vp  and  downe 
the  maze  of  good  fellowship.  16*3  'Jack  Dawe'  Vox 
Cracuti  4$  When  you  are  mis-led  with  lust  (that  Will-with 
wispe).  16 . .  in  Maii  Pranks  Rodin  Goodfello^v  ( Percy  Soc) 
p.  xviii,  Some  call  Him  Robin  Goodfellow,  ..some  againe 
doe  tearme  him  oft  by  name  of  Will  the  Wispe.  1654  Whit- 
lock  Zootoittia  159  Ignes  ftttui^  Fooles  fires,  wills  with 
a  wisp.  1719  PhiL  Trans.  XXXVI.  211  Thus  far,  what 
I  could  learn  concerning  the  Will  with  a  Whisp,  as  it  hath 
been  observed  tn  the  Plains.  183a  J,  Hodgsom  in  Raine 
Mem.  ([858)  II.  991  Ignis  Fatuus  or  WilUwith-the-wisp. 

1839  "Lo^Aor. Hyperion  iv.  ii,  His  imagination  is  continually 
lantern-led  by  some  will-with-a-whisp  in  the  shape  of  a  lady's 
Stomacher. 

^.  7-9  will  of  the  wisp,  o*  the  wisp  (S  o*  tV, 
9  o-the-) ;  also  with  hyphens  and  one  or  two  capitals. 
x66i  Blount  Glossogr.  (ed.  2),  Ignis  Fatuus,  foolish  fire, 
or  (as  the  Country  people  call  it)  Will  of  the  Wisp.  1748 
Richardson  Ctarissa  (1768)  V.  115  Knowledge  by  theory 
only  is  a  vague  uncertain  light :  a  Will  o'  the  Wisp.  1760 
Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  III,  xxxi,  All  the  polemical  writings  in 
divinity  are  not  as  clear  and  demonstrative  as  those  upon 
a  Will  o"  the  Wisp,  or  any  other  sound  part  of  philosophy. 
1806-7  J'  Beresford  Miseries  Hum,  Li/e  (1826)  xvn.  i. 
Those  Wills-o-the-wisp,  the  Reviewers.  1831  Scott  Cast. 
Dang,  xi,  Through  what  extraordinary  labyrinths  this  Love, 
thisWill-of-the-Wisp,  (guides  his  votaries.  1840  Dickens  C?/./ 
C.  Shop  1,  I'll  be  a  Will  o"  the  Wisp,  now  here,  now  there. 

1840  Thackeray  Paris  Sk.-tk.  (1869)  190  No  light  except 
that  of  .  the  wicked  . .  wills-o'-the-wisp,  as  they  gambol 
among  the  marshes.  1858  Greener  Gunnery  208  Proof 
positive,  that  we  have  been  on  the  wrong  scent,  and  running 
after  a  '  Will  o'  the  Wisp.'  1879  Huxlev  Sensation  Sci.  & 
Cult.  (1881)247  The  metaphysical  Will-o'-the-wisps  generated 
in  the  marshes  of  literature  and  theology.  1918  Inge  Philos. 
Plotinus  I.  188  The  utterly  unscienti6c  notion  of  an  auto- 
matic '  law  of  progress ',  that  strange  Will-o'-the-wisp  of 
nineteenth-century  thought. 

7.  7  will-a-wisp,  8  will  o'  whifp,  9  will-o- 
wlsp  (or  o') ;  also  with  one  or  two  capitals. 

1679  Oldham  Snt.  Jesuits  "1.331  White  Sheets  for  Ghosts, 
and  Will-a-wisps  have  past  For  Souls  in  Purgatory  unreleast. 
X738  Mrs.  E.  Montagu  Corr.  (1906)  I.  39  Will  o*  Whisp 
never  led  the  bewildered  traveller  over  hedge  and  ditch  as 
a  moon  does  us  country  folk.  1819  A.  Cunningham  Magic 
Bridle  363  in  Anniversary  149  Dank  will-o'-wisp  sank  midst 
the  mire.  1863  Meredith  Lett.  (191 2)  I.  114  Young  Cupid 
was  he  called  of  old  :  That  Will  o"  Wisp  incorporate. 
Z.  7-8  "Will  in  the  "Wisp  (8  i'the  whisp). 

1689  Irish  Hudibras  To  Rdr.  i  b,  [They]  made  him  skip 
the  Bogs  like  a  Will  in  the  Wisp,  1706  Vanbrugh  Mistafte 
\.  (1754)  16  What  a  Shame  they  should  be  allow'd  to  play 
Will  in  the  Wisp  with  Men  of  Honour.  176a  Footk  Orator 
I.  i,  A  Will  in  the  Wisp,  to  confound,  pwrplex,  and  bewilder 
you.  1768  Tt;cKER  Lt.  Nat.  II.  t.  132  We  should  see  them 
dance  about  like  so  many  Will  i'the  whisps. 

«.  7-9  "Willy-wisp  (7  Wispe),  8  Willy  wi* 
(Willie  with)  or  and  the  wisp,  Willy's  wisp. 

1638  Mad  Pranks  Robin  Good/ellotu  (Percy  Soc.)  21 
Wenches,  that  doe  smile  and  lispe  Use  to  call  me  Willy 
Wispe.  1679  Jas.  Gordon  Reformed  Bp.  250,  I  do  firmly 
believe,  That  . .  He  would  have  chosen  rather  to  have  sent 
down  some  English  Doctors  to  have  govern'd  us.,  than 
have  permitted  any  of  those  Willy-wisps  to  jump  into  these 
empty  Chairs.  17*7  Willies  with  the  Wisps  [see  Spun  kiki  J. 
1756  Collect.  Sc.  Poems  by  Pennecuik  etc,  33  Travelling  of 
late  in  fogs  and  thro*  thick  mist,  Without  a  guide,  save  Willy 
wi'  the  wisp,  a  1761  (S.  Haliburton  &  Hepburn]  Mem, 
Magopico  xiii.  {ed.  2)  39  Plumbino  is  WilHe-with-the-wisp; 
Magopico  a  flash  of  wild-fire.  1790  Mobison  Poetns  38 
Willys  wisp  wi*  whirlin' cant  Their  blazes  ca',  That's  nought 
but  vapours  frae  a  stank.  i8a8  Craven  Gloss. ^  fyniy-jvit- 
wisp,  called  also  a  Willy-wisp  ;  an  ignis  fatuus,  or  Jack  with 
a  lantern. 
b.  a//n*. 

i860  W.  W.  Reade  Liberty  Hall  II.  44  A  fluttering, 
shadowy,   will-o«the-wisp   style.      1873    Alt   Year  Round 

5  July  9?6/i  Strange  will-o'-the-wisp  lights  begin  to  flutter 
about  the  cordage.  1883  Black  Shandon  Bells  xxi,  Kitty's 
will-o'- the. wisp  flashes  of  petulance. 

2,  An  alga,  A'ostoc  commune^  so  called  from  the 
inexplicable  suddenness  of  its  appearance. 

1866  ill  Treas.  Bot, 

Hence  f  WlU-o'-tho-wlsp  v.  trans.  ^  to  lead 
astray  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp;  Will-o *-the-wi8p- 
ish,  -wispy  adjs,,  of  the  nature  of  a  will-o*-the- 
wisp. 

1660  R.  Wild  Iter  Boreale  ix,  Dark-Lanthorn  Language, 
and  his  peep-boe  play,  "Will-E-Wispt  Lambert's  New- 
Lights  out  o  th'  way.  1698  pRVEa  Ace,  E.  India  ^  P.  375 
But  to  return  to  our  Men  of  Learning,  from  whence  we  have 
been  Will-ith-whisped.  x866  Carlylk  Remin.  (1881)  II. 
177  His  Mrs.  Taylor  too.  a  very  *  will-o'- wispish  '  iridescence ' 
of  a  creature,  a  1873  Lytton  Ken,  Chillin'gley  11.  ii,  The 
boy.. became  impish  and  Will-of-the  Wisp-ish.  «886  Miss 
Brolghton  Dr.  Ci*//Vxxxi,Thc  *  Will-ofthe-wispy  laughter 
of  his  eyes. 

Willow  (wi'bu),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  i  welis,  5 
woleygh ;  5  Sc.  pi.  willeis,  4-5  wilghe,  wylghe, 

6  wyUy(e,  -ie,  6, 9  dial,  willie,  willy,  8  willi-  (9 
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-ey,  wullie,  -y)  ;  7  wilfe,  8-  dial,  wilf.  /3.  4 
welew,  5  welogh,  5-6  welowe ;  4  wilewe, 
4-5  wilw(e,  wylw(e,  wyl(o)ugh,  (whilwh), 
wil(l)ou,  wylo,  wyUo,  wilowe,  5-6  wylow(e, 
(whylowe),  6  willo,  wyllow(e,  -ough,  7  wil- 
lough,  5-  willow.  [OE.  welig  f.,  corresp.  to 
Fris.  ivylch,  ivil{l)igy  OLG.  wilgia  (LG.  tvilge), 
MDu.  wi/g£  (Du.  7vilg)y  MHO.  wi/ge ;  f.  Teut. 
toa/g-j  weig-j  whence  also  OE,  wiliie  Willy  j^.^ 

The  form-history  is  obscure,  partly  from  the  fact 
that  examples  of  the  word  are  not  forthcoming  for 
the  period  between  late  OE.  and  the  14th  century, 
when  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  present  form, 
viz.  ivihoej  is  already  established,  instead  of  the 
normal  representative  of  OE.  weii^,  which  would 
be  *weily.  The  change  in  the  root-syllable  may 
be  due  to  Willy  sb.'^  (OE.  wiliie\  or  an  OE.  ^wilig 
may  have  existed  ;  for  the  terminal  syllable  cf. 
belloivs  beside  bellyipY^  beli^,  fellow  htsxH-Q  felly 
{OE.fe/i^).   The  type  willy  survives  dial,] 

1.  1.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Salix^  which  con- 
sists of  trees  and  shrubs  of  various  sizes,  widely 
distributed  in  temperate  and  cold  regions,  growing 
for  the  most  part  by  the  side  of  watercourses, 
characterized  by  very  pliant  branches  and  long 
narrow  drooping  leaves,  and  valued  economically 
as  furnishing  osiers,  a  light  smooth  and  soft  wood, 
or  a  medicinal  astringent  bark,  or  grown  orna- 
mentally by  the  side  of  water, 

a.  a  750  Blickl.  Glossesyci  O.E.  Texts  123  In  salicibus,  on 
weljum.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  156  Wclises  leaf  wylle  on 
Weetere.  a  1340  Hampolb  /'i-a//frcxxxvi[ij.  1 1n  )>e  wylghes 
in  J>e  myddis  of  hit.  £1400  tr.  Seer.  Seer. ^  Gov.Lordsh.  81 
pat  he  haue  weleyghes  and  myrt.  14. .  Liber pauferum  in 
MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  77,  If.  295  (Hall.)  Tak  the  bark  of  wilghe 
that  b  bitwene  the  tre  and  the  utter  barke.  1473  Rental 
Bk.  Cupar.Angus  (1879)  '•  ^1^  Plantation  of  willeis.  1483 
Cath.  An^l.  418/1  A  Wylght  [sic],  salix,  1535  Coverdale 
Lev.  xxili.  40  Wyllies  of  the  broke.  —  Isa.  xliv.  4  The 
Willies  by  the  waters  side.    [1641  wilfe:  see  Willow-trke.] 

0.  c  13*5  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbesw.  \n  Wright  Voc.  163  Sauz 
[glossed  wyiie;  Camb.  MS.  wilwe ;  All  Souls  MS.  withe 
or  wilghe].  £^1340  Nominali  (Skeat)  659  .$"«««.. Welew. 
C1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  3064  Wylugh  [v.rr.  Wylow, 
Wylw,  Willow].  X387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  365  At 
Glyndalkan..wilewys  berej>  apples  as  it  were  appel  treen. 
14..  Now.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  716/19  Hec  salix,  a  welogh. 
1496  Lyik;,  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  15178  Som  whilwh  ful  offlevys 
grene.  c  1450  Cokwolds  Daunce  x.  in  Hartshorne  Anc. 
Metr,  T.  (1829)212  Garland  of  wylossculd  be  fette,  And  sett 
vpon  his  hed.  1546  SuppUc.  Poore  Commons  (1871)  78  A 
christalline  ryuer  garnished  with  wyllouse,  1634  Milton 
Comus  891  By  the  rushy-fringed  bank.  Where  grows  the 
Willow  and  the  Osier  dank.  ^^^•J-^^  Thomson  Summer 
1275  Plaintive  breeze,  that  play  d  Among  the  bending 
willows.  1784  CowpER  Task  i.  268  The  willows  dip  Their 
pendent  boughs,  stooping  as  if  to  drink,  1818  Keats 
Endytn.  I.  43  While  the  willow  trails  Its  delicate  amber. 
1859  H.  Kincsley  G.  Hamlyn  ii,  The  old  willows  by  the 
river. 

b.  The  wood  or  osiers  of  any  tree  of  this  genus. 
cx48g  Caxton  Sonnes  0/ Aymon  xxiv.  517  Hc.toke  the 
balke..as  lightly  as  it  had  be  som  pece  of  welowe.  x6io 
Holland  Camden's  Brit,  i.  401  Willowes.  .Whereof,  .there 
be  Baskets  made.  1815  J,  Smith  Panorama  Set.  4"  ^^^ 
II.  15  The  pressure  of  the  external  air  will  then  force  the 
mercury  through  the  pores  of  the  hazel  or  willow. 

O,  in  allusive  use  with  reference  to  pliability. 
183a  MACAULAy  Ess.,  Burleigh  p  4  Burleigh,  like  the 
old  Marquess  of  Winchester,  who  preceded  him  in  the 
custody  of  the  White  Staff,  was  of  the  willow,  and  not  of 
the  oak.  1847  E.merson  Poems^  Musketaquid  70,  I  am 
a  willow  of  the  wilderness,  Loving  the  wind  that  bent  me. 
ipio  \.  D.  Moffat  Paul  ^  Paultnism  24  Barnabas  was  of 
the  willow  rather  tban  of  the  oak  order. 
'  d.  Taken  as  a  symbol  of  grief  for  unrequited 
love  or  the  loss  of  a  mate ;  esp.  in  phr.  to  wear 
{the)  willow,  the  willow  garland  (see  6  d),  or  the 
green  willow  :  to  grieve  for  the  loss  of  a  loved  one. 
1584  Lyly  Sappho  II.  iv,  Peace  miserable  wretch,  enioy 
thy  care  in  couert,  weare  willow  in  thy  hatte,  and  bales  in  thy 
hart.  1J96  Shaks.  Merch,  V.  v.  i.  10  In  such  a  night  Stood 
Dido  with  a  Willow  in  her  hand  Vpon  thewilde  sea  bankes. 
1597  Breton  Wit's  Trenchmour  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  20 
Some  dolefull  Ballad,  to  the  tune  of  all  a  greene  willow. 
1603  Dekker  &  Chettle  Grissil  v.  It,  Bring  me  a  crown  of 
gold  to  crown  my  loue ;  A  wreath  of  willow  for  dispised 
Grissil).  1604  Shaks.  0th.  iv.  iii.  51  Sing  all  a  greene 
Willough  must  be  my  Garland.  16*5  Fletcher  &  Shirley 
Nt.  Walker  \.  i,  We  see  you'r  willow  and  are  sorry  for't. 
163a  Massingeh  Maid  0/ Hon.  v.  i.  You  may  cry  willow, 
willow  for  your  brother.  x668  Dryden  Secret  Love  v.  i,  If 
you  had  not  forsaken  me,  I  had  you :  so  the  Willows  may 
flourish  for  any  branches  I  shall  rob  'cm  of.  1678  D'Ubfey 
Fool  tur^d  Critick  \\.\\,  13  Z.<j^ /I.,  .so  that  for  his  sake 
I  quitted  all  the  rest.  Pen,  And  left  them  Willowes.  1714 
Gay  Sheph,  Week  Thurs.  134  Nor  shall  she  crown'J  with 
willow  die  a  maid.  1825  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  I.  1080  *  She 
is  in  her  willows ' . .  implies  the  mourning  of  a  female  for  her 
lost  mate.  1885  Kath.  S.  Macquoid  At  Red  Glove  vi.  i, 
There's.  .Marie,  .wearing  the  willow  because,. Engemann 
is  away  courting  Madam  Carouge. 

2.  With  qualification  denoting  a  particular  species 
or  variety  of  the  genus  Salix'.  see  quots.  and 
almond  w,  (Almond  10),  Cback-willow,  goat  w, 
(Goat  sb.  4  b),  ground  w.  (Ground  sb.  18  c),  rose 
w.  (Rose  sb.  33  b),  sage  w.  (Sack  sb.^  5  b),  sallo^v 
w.  (Sallow  sb.  4),  t  stake  w,  (Stake  sb.^  7),  swamp 
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TV.  (Swamp  sb.  3  c),  sweel  w,  (Sweet  C.  i  b), 
Weeping  willow,  whipcord  w.  (Whipcokd  sb.  3). 
Cf.  Osier  and  Sallow  sb. 

1868  Rep.  U.S.  Covim.  Agric.  {1869)  202  Weeping  and 
drooping  trees.  ..  *Babylonian  willow  {Salix  Babylontca). 
1847  Darlington  Amer.  Weeds  etc.  (i860)  328  Slalix] 
vimiiialis  ..  Osier.  *Basket  Willow.  1731  Miller  Card, 
Diet.  s.v.  Sttlix,  The  *Bay-leav'd  Sweet  Willow.  1841 
Penny  Cycl.  XX.  "iffxifx  Salix  Russelliana,  Russell  or  *Bed- 
ford  willow.  1845-50  Mrs.  Lincoln  Lect.  Bot.  App.  161 
Salix  discolor  {:'hQ%\i\\\o^).  1650  IW.  Howe]  PhytoL  Brit. 
107  Salix  angusti/olia  putnila  ;  /«  nliginosis.  *Dwarf- 
Willow.  1857  Miss  Pratt  Flower.  PL  V.  iii  This  species 
is  sometimes  called  the  *Golden  Willow  {Salix  chrysantha)^ 
on  account  of  the  beautiful  golden  calkins  which  in  May 
and  June  ornament  its  boughs,  1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Comiu, 
Agric.  (1869)  202  'Kilmarnock  willow  {Salix  caprea^  var. 
Pendula).  184X  Penny  Cycl,  XX.  360/3  Salix  purpurea, 
*purple  willow.  184a  Proc.  Beriv.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  10.  7 
The  *tree  willow  {Salix  capred).  1597  Gerarde  Herbal 
in.  Ii.  1203  Salix  aguatica.  The  Oziar,  or  *water  Willow. 
1640  Parkinson  Theat.  Bot.  1430  Salix  arborea  angusti- 
folia  alba  vulgaris. .  .Our  ordinary  *white  Willow  groweth 
quickely  to  be  a  great  and  tall  tree.  i88a  Garden  fij  Sept. 
227/3  The  wood  of  the  white  Willow.. is  always  in  request. 
1796  Witheping  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  48  Salix myrsinites 
.."Whortle  leaved  Willow.  1841  Penny  Cycl,  XX.  360/2 
Salix  vitellina^  the  ^yellow  willow. 

b.  Extended,  with  qualification,  to  plants  of  other 
genera  having  some  resemblance  to  the  willow : 
see  quots, 

1548  Turner  A'aw«  Herbes  (E.D..S.)  41  Halimus..may 
be  called  in  englishe  sea  wyllowe  or  prickwylowe  because 
it  hath  the  leaues  of  a  wylowe  and  prickes  lyke  a  thorne. 
1597  Gerarde  Herbal  \\\.  Ixviii.  122S  Gaule,sweete  Willow, 
or  Dutch  Myrtle  tree.  1760  J.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  App.  331 
Willow,  Spiked,  of  Theophrastus,  Spirsea.  1866  BROGOtN 
Prov.  Wds,  Lines.,  Roman  Willow,  a  garden  plant,  .S^r/w^rt 
coeruleojlore.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Willow. ..Golden.  A  Ma- 
deira name  for  Genista  scoparia... — ,  Primrose.  A  West 
Indian  name  for  CEnothera.  1875  Ibid,  Suppl.,  Willow, 
Australian.  Geijera  parvijlora.  — ,  Water,  of  the  United 
States.  Diantheraamericana.  1889  Maiden  Useful  Plants 
A  ustralia  ^06  Acacia  calami/ol/a,  Willow,  or  Broom  Wattle. 
o.  With  qualification  bay,  flowerings  French, 
Persian  :  the  Willow-hebb,  Epilobium  angitsti- 
folium, 

i6^7joHSSOsGerarde'sHerbali\.cxxix.47QChamxnerium 
is  cafled  of  Gesner,  Epilobion :  in  English,  Bay  Willow. 
1741  Compl.  F'am.-Piece  n.  iii.  386  French  Willow.  1857 
Miss  Pratt  Flower.  PI.  II.  280  Eipilobinm]  angusii/vlium 
(Rose  Bay,  or  Flowering  Willow).  1866  Treas.  Bot.y  Wil- 
\qvi  .  .V^vixsiu,  Epilobium  atigusti/olium. 

IL  t  3.  =  WiLLV  sb.^  2.  Obs. 
i385-«  City  0/  London  Rcc,  Pleas  /,  Mem.  Rolls  Roll 
27  A  m.  28  (MS.)  Grant  destruccion  de  pesson  par  cngyns 
appeles  Wilwcs.  1495  Trevisa's  Barth.  De  P,  K.  xviii.  i. 
(\V.  de  W.)  Y  iij,  For  fles^he  rostyd  crabbes  come  in  to 
wylowes  {Add.  MS.  vvyles]  &  pytchcs.  a  1555  Philpot  tr. 
Curio's  De/.  Christ's  Ch.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.  1S42)  385  Many 
unclean  and  damnable  persons  is  contained  in  this  church, 
which  we  behold  as  it  were  fishes  of  all  sorts  in  a  fisher's 
trunk  or  willo. 

4.  =  Willy  sb.^  3. 

i8«  Ure  Philos.  Manu/.  164  Blowing  and  lapping 
niacTiines.  .are  universally  employed  for  cleaning  and  open- 
ing cotton  after  it  has  passed  through  the  willow.  1877-80 
Gt.  Industr.  Gt.  Brit,  I.  229  The  conical  self-acting  willow, 
invented  by  Mr.  Lillie,  of  Manchester.  1891  Marsden 
Cotton  Spinning  (ed.  4)  85  The  spikes  on  the  cylinder  and 
casing  of  the  willow. 

5.  A  cricket-bat  (made  of  willow-wood).  Simi- 
larly, the  bat  at  baseball. 

1866  Le  Fanu  All  in  Dark  xxxiv.  He  handles  the  willow 
pretty  welL  1869  Routledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  639,  1  had 
my  turn  at  the  '  willow  ',  1876  in  Box  Engl.  Came  Cricket 
(1877)  414  Willow  the  King  is  a  monarch  grand,  Three  in  a 
row  his  courtiers  stand. 

III.  6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attrib.,  as 
willow  band,  bark,  bed,  bottom,  bush,  dust,  gall 
(Gall  sb.'X), garth, ground,  grove,  head,  hedge,  holt, 
hoop,  island,  rind,  row,  shadow,  swamp,  lop,  tribe, 
twig,  walk,  wand,  withe,  wood;  made  of  willow- 
wood,  as  willow-cylinder,  polisher,  b.  Instru- 
mental, parasynthetic,  objective,  and  siinilative,  as 
willow-bordered,  -coloured,  -fringed,  -grown,  -leaved, 
-like,  -shaded,  -tufted,  -veiled  adjs. ;  willow-peeler, 
C.  Special  Combs. :  willow  bay,  SalLx pentandra; 
willow-branch,  a  branch  of  a  willow-tree ;  also 
allusively  as  in  id;  willow  curtain  (see  quot.); 
w^illow-earth,  compost  made  of  rotten  willow- 
branches  ;  f  willow-flower  =  Willow-hebb  2  ; 
willow-green,  a  variety  of  green  resembling  the 
colour  of  willow-leaves;  willow-grouse,  the  com- 
mon ptarmigan  of  North  America,  Lagopus  albus ; 
willow-lark,  the  sedge-warbler ;  willow-leaf,  a 
leaf  of  thewillow-tree,orafigure  resembling  this;  //. 
the  luminous  filaments  of  the  sun's  surface ;  w^illow 
myrtle,  a  myrtaceous  willow-leaved  tree  {jigonis 
flexuosd)  of  Western  Australia;  willow-nightin- 
gale local,  the  reed-sparrow ;  willow  oak,  a  North 
American  oak,  Quercus/'hellos,  having  narrow  entire 
leaves  like  those  of  the  willow ;  willow  partridge, 

=  willow-grouse ;  willow  pattern,  a  pattern  of 
domestic  crockery  in  blue,  orig.  designed  by  Thomas 
Turner  in  the  late  18th  century,  having  willow-trees 
as  a  prominent  feature  ;  hence  willow-patterned 
a. ;  willow  ptarmigan  =  willow-grouse  ;  willow- 
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sparrow  «=  tcillow-xvarbhr  \       willow    sheets, 
squares,  pieces  of  plaited  willow  for  hat-making  ; 
wiUow-thom,  sea-buckthorn,  Hippcpha'e  rham- 
noidcs ;    willow-w^irbler,    a   small   bird,   Sylvia 
trochilus\    willow  ware,  crockery-ware  of  a  wil- 
low  pattern ;     w^illow  weapon,    a    cricket-bat ; 
willow  weed  —  Willow-herb  2,  3  ;  also,  various 
speciesof /*tf^^nK/«,  knotweed ;  willow-wielder, 
a  batsman  at  cricket ;    willow-wort,  s»  Willow- 
herb  1,3;  also  pi.,  Lindley's  name  for  the  willow 
family ;  willow-wren,  =  willo^v-warbieK      Also 
in  several  names  of  insects  or  their  larvoe  which 
infest  willows,  as  willow-beauty  {^Boamiia  rhom- 
bcidaria),  -beo  {Afe^chile  willughbeia) ;  -beetle 
(spec.  Phyllodccta  vitellinm^^  -butterfly,  -cater- 
pillar, -oimbex,  f -cricket,  -fly  (any  insect  of  the 
family  P^rlidx),  -moth  {Caradrina  quadripttnc- 
iaia)i  -sawfly,  -slug  (larva  of  the  sawfly),  -worm. 
1819  Shelley  Cyclops  203  My  young  Iambs  coupled  two 
by  two  With' *  willow  bands.    1836  J.  M.  Gully  Magendie's 
Formul.  (cd.  2)  193  *WilIow-bark  having  been  frequently 
employed  against  intermittent    fevers.      1650  [W.    Howf:] 
PkytoL  Brit.  108  Salix  folio  /fiwr^<?,.  .*Willow-bay.     183a 
Renn-ie  Butter^.   *  Moths   iii  The  •Willow  Beauty., 
appears  the  beginning  of  July,  in  woody  places  and  gardens. 
1591  Percivall  Sp.  Dict.^  Bimbrera^  a  *wiIIow  bed.      1897 
Watts-Duntos  Ayhvin  vn.  i,  A  winding,  •willow-bordered 
river.     1807  P.  Ga5;s  Jml.  51  Passed  a  *winow  bottom  on 
the  south  side,  and  a  creek  on  the  north.     i6ix  Beaum.  & 
Fl,  Maiifs  Trag.  n.  i.  Song,   Maidens,  *Willow  branches 
bear;  say  I  died  true.     1830  Tennyson  Dying  Swan  37  The 
willow-branches  hoar  and  dank,      i860  Troi.lope  Framley 
P.  XXX,  I  have  been  overwhelmed  with  presents  of  willow 
branches.    1876  Gea  Eliot  Don.  Der,  xvii.  It  was  bordered 
by  a  line  of  *willow-bushes.     1773  U.  Wilkes  Engl.  Moths 
58  The  *Winow.Butterfly.   C1633  in  Vemey  Mem,  (1907)  I. 
63  The  •willow  colored  satten  suite.    17990.  Smith  Lalwra. 
tory  II.  300  *Willow.cricket,  or  small  peacock  fly.     1884 
Knight  Diet.  Meek,  Swp^\.,'^ IVilimu  Curtain,..^  device  to 
curb  the  rapidity  of  streams  and  induce  deposit  of  sediment. 
1731  Miller  Card.  Diet.  s.  v.  Layers^  Mould,  mtx'd  with  a 
little  rotten  *WiUow.dust.     1683  j.   Reid  Scots  Ganfner 
(1Q07)  69  •Willow-earth  or  rotten  willow-sticks  at  the  bottom 
of^the  pot,  helps  to  retain  the  moisture.     1799  G.  Smith 
Laboratory  H,  143  A  little  willow-earth  is  very  proper  to 
mix  with  the  abo%'e  compost,      1633  Johnson  Gerarde's 
Herbal  \i.cxx\x.  477  Chammnerion  alterton  angustifoUum. 
Narrow  leaned  "Willow-floure.     1787  ^%%-v  Angling  {jlA.  2) 
119  The   *Willow.Fly  comes   on  about   the  beginning  of 
September.     1749  Warton  TV-/.  Isis  6  O'er  Isis*  •willow- 
fringed   banks   I    stray'd.      1870   Kingsley  At  Last  xiii, 
Certain  alder  and  willow-fringed  reaches  of  the  Thames. 
181S  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  231  Trotting  on  to  the  small 
•willow  garth  near  ClifTord  [Yorkshire].     1857  Miss  Pratt 
Floiver.  PI.  V.  93  Osier.holts  or   Willow-garths,  as  sucli 
grounds  are  called  in  Yorkshire,      1673  W.  Hughes  Amer. 
Physitian  28  A  more  blewish  green  colour,  much  like  the 
colour  called  a  •Willow-green,    1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3906/4 
A  Piece  Ditto,  striped  with  Willow-green  and  small  Orange 
or  Philamot.      183*  T,  Brown  Bk.  Butterjl.  <5-  M.  {1834)  I. 
172   Of  a   pale   ^vil low-green   above,      x6o8  Merry   Devil 
Edmonton  in.  ii,  Heere  in  the  walke  neere  to  the  *willow 
ground.     1849  D.  J.   Browne  Amer.  Poultry  Yd.  (1855) 
311  The  *  willow  grouse  on  the  rock  crows  his  challenge 
aloud.      1551   HuLOET,    •Willow  groue,  salicetnm.      1577 
GooGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  t.  1 7  Meddowe,  Wood  Lande,  and 
Wyllowe  Groues.      1855  Singleton  Virgil^  Georgics  11,  575 
The   wild   willow-grove.  ^    1871    Morris    in   Mackail   Life 
{1899)  I.  265  A  sandy  plain  somewhat  *  willow-grown.    1798 
Act 38  Geo.  Ill  c.  V.  §  2  Any  *Willow  Heads,  Loppings  of 
Pollard  or  Doddard  Trees.     1805  Dickson  Pract.  Agric.  I. 
Plate  xxxi,  A  protection  of  •willow.hedge,  raised  by  setting 
the  stakes.      185a  Boston,  Line.  etc.  Herald  13  Nov.  4/3 
Secreted  in  a  *willow  holt . .  in  Holland  Fen.    1697  J.  Puckle 
New  Dial.  18  Nor  do  We  in  England  (as  you  [the  Dutch]) 
want  *WiIlow  Hoops  from  Hamburgh.    1814  Brackenridck 
^mlAn  Views  Louisiofta  204  Having  passed  a  small  *winow 
island.      1769  G-  White  Selborju,  To  Pennant  29  May,  A 
new  faUcaria,  which  at  first  I  suspected  might  have  proved 
your  •willow-lark.    ijSa  Turner  Herbal  n.  43b,  Of  Lysi- 
machia.. The  hues., are  thinne  and  in  fasshon  lyke^wylow 
leues.    /t?!'  Pktiver  Gazof>hyl.   Dec.  vii.  Tab.  63  This 
has  plain  Willow  Leaves.     x8«9  Shelley  Summer  9  The 
willow  leaves    that    glanced    in    the    light    breeze,      i860 
Nasmyth  in  Monthly  Not.  Royal  Astron.  Soc.  {1864)  XXIV. 
67  What  I  claim  to  be  the  first  to  discover  ..  in  reference  to 
the  structure  of  his  entire  luminous  surface,  as  well  as  the 
precise  form  of  the  structural  details,  which,  from   their 
general  similitude  in  respect  to  form,  I  at  once  compared  with 
willow-leaves.  _  Ibid.,  These  luminous  filaments  or  willow- 
leaf-shaped  objects.      1731  Miller  Gard.  Diet,  s.v.  Adha- 
toda^  The  "Willow-leav'd  Malabar  Nut.      1864  Lockver  in 
Reader  \6  Jan.  79/2  Mr.  Nasmyth's  dlscoveryof  the  willow- 
leaved  things  ..  covering  like  so  many  scales  the  whole  sur. 
face  of  the  sun,      171a  Petiver  in  Phil.   Trans.  XXVII. 
422  Its  Leaves  below  are  long  *Wil!ow-like.     1897  Mary 
Kingsley  IV.  Africa  1S6  A  long-branched  willow-like  shrub. 
1845  G.  E.  Day  tr.  Simons  Anim. Chem.  I.  loi  The  cater- 
pillar of  the  •willow-moth.    1898  Morris  Austral  Engl., 
*{Villozu   Alyrtle, ..  with   willow-like   leaves   and   pendent 
branches.      1773  Phil.    Trains,   LXIII.  281  note.   In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shrcwsbur>',  the  [reedsparrow]  haih  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  *willow-nightingale.     1717  Peti- 
vcriana  m.  208  •Willow  Oak.     From  the  Likeness  of  its 
Leaf.^    177a  Forster  in  Phil.  Trans,  LXII.  390  *Willow. 
partridges.     1829  S.  ShAw  Stajfordsh.  Potteries  ix.  214 
The  Pattern  Mr,  Turner  used  was  the  •willow,  designed 
by  him   from  two  oriental    Plates,   still   preserved.      1848  ' 
Newman  Loss  <$■_  Gain  i.  x.  68,  I  myself  found  half  a  willow. 
pattern  saucer  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.     1878  Longp. 
Kiramos  326  The  willow  pattern,  that  we  knew  In  childhood, 
with  its  bridge  of  blue  Leading  to  unknown  thoroughfares, 
1857  Miss  Yonce  Dynevor  Terr,  ii.  The  homely  black  tea- 
pot  and  •willow-patterned  plates.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Meeh., 
*]ViUo7V'Peeler,  a  device  or  a  machine  for  stripping  the  bark 
from  the  willow  wands,     1884  F.  J.  Britten   Watch  ^ 
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Cleckm.  214  Plates  for  carriage  and  other  small  clocks,  .are 
polished  with  a  "willow  polisher.  1871  Coues  Key  iV.  Amer. 
Birds  235  Lagopus  albus.  *Willow  Ptarmigan,  f  1500 
World  .5-  Child  (1522)  A  iij,  I  can  wystell  you  a  fytte  Syres 
in  a  *whyIowe  ryne.  1806  Grahamk  Birds  Scot.  5  He  sits 
And  warps  the  skepwith  willow  rind,  1586  W.  Wedbb 
Engl.  Pocirie  (Arb.)  75  Greene  ^willow  rowes  which  Hiblse 
bees  doo  reioice  in.  \B^s  Florist  Jml.  193  Over  the  margin 
of  the  *willow-shaded  pond.  1827  Clare  Sheph.  Cal.  56  'lo 
wash-pools,  where  the  *willow  shadows  lean.  1819  P.  O. 
Lond.  Direct.  364  Patentee., of  P>eaver,  Silk  and  Willow 
Hats,  and  *  Willow-squares.  1834  1st  Rep.  Poor  Law  Comvi. 
(1885)  199,  I  formerly  carried  on  the  business  of  a  willow- 
square  maker.  1901  Seebohm  Birds  of  Siberia  xiv.  125 
This  never-ending,  almost  impenetrable  *willow-swamp. 
1857  Miss  Pkatt  Flower.  PI.  V.  49  Sea  Buckthorn,  Sallow- 
thorn,  or  "Willow-thorn.  1693  Congreve  in  Dryden's 
yuvenal  x'u  (1697)  285  No  bitter  *WiIlow-tops  have  been  its 
Food.  x8os  Dickson  /'raet.  Agrie.  I.  119  'rhe  farmer  may 
have  recourse  to  plants  of  the  *wiIlow  tribe  for  tlie  forming 
of  his  hedges.  1764  Goldsm.  Trav.  294  The  *willow.tuftcd 
bank.  1653  Walton  Angler  ii.  62  Oh  it  is  a  great  logger- 
headed  Chub:  Come,  hang  him  upon  that  ''Willow  twig. 
X819  Scott  Ivanhoe  xxxi,  It  shore  asunder,  as  it  had  been 
a  willow  twig,  the  tough  and  plaited  handle  of  the  mace. 
1833  TENNvsoNZa<T><7/.V^a/i?^^  I.  iii,Bythe  margin,  *willow. 
veil'd.  1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  xxxviii,  When  you  want  me 
for  breakfast,  I  will  be  found  in  the  *willow.walk  by  the 
river,  a  1585  Montgomerie  Flyting  82  With  a  *wiilie  wand 
thy  skin  was  well  scourged,  c  1650  Robin  Hood  ^  Q.  Kaih. 
xxii.  in  Child  Ballads  v.  201  I'le  cleave  the  willow  wand. 
17x5  Ramsay  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  11.  v,  Clever  houghs  like 
willi-wands.  1748  Thomson  Cnst.  Indoh  1.  xxiii,  As  lithe 
they  grow  as  any  willow  wand.  1810  Scott  LaJy  of  L.  v. 
ix,  The  rushes  and  the  willow. wand  Are  bristling  into  axe 
and  brand.  1846  Ji-nvns  Nat.  Hist.  133  We  found  to-day 
the  nest  of  a  •willow- warbler.  x88a  Proc.  Berw.  Nat. 
Club  IX.  No.  3.  429  The  willow-warbler  {Sylvia  troehilus^. 
c  x88s  R.  Collver  in  J.  H.  Holmes  Life  ^  Lett.  C1917)  I.  ii. 
24  A  great  rack  for  the  pewter  dishes  and  *wiIlow  ware.  X850 
*  Bat  '  Criek.  Man.  45  The  way  to  u-^e  the  *willow  weapon. 
J741  Compi.  Fam.'Piece  w.  iii.  379  *WiI!ow  Weed  or  French 
Willow.  X855  Tennyson  Brook  46  And  many  a  fairy  fore- 
land set  With  willow-weed  and  mallow.  x866  Treas.  Bot., 
Willow. weed, Z-^'MrKw/  Salicaria;  also  Polygonum  lapathi- 
folium.  1903  Times  13  July  11/6  Wily  *willow-wielders. 
1870  'iAQv.-eas  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  292  The  goodman.  .from 
a  corner  nigh  Took  up  some  *willow-withes.  x'j^  G.  Smith 
Laboratory  I.  4  The  charcoal  of  *\villow.wood  is  preferred, 
by  many,  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  1845  G. 
DoDD  Brit,  Manuf.  IV.  61  Wheels.,  made  of.,  willow- wood. 
1896  LoDEMAN  spray.  Plants  373  *Wi'low-worm  j  Antiopa 
Butterfly  {Vanessa.  Antiopa).  1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas 
»■  "••  753  As  Betonie  breakes  friendship's  an-^ient  hands,  So 
•Willo-wort  makes  wonted  hate  shake  hands.  1698  Fkyer 
Ace.  E.  India  ff  P.  307  In  an  Hollow  made  by  the  falling  of 
the  Water  in  the  Rains,  grows  Willow-wort.  1731  Miller 
Gard.  Diet.  s.v.  Salicaria,  Willow-wort  or  spiked  Lose- 
strife.  X846  LiNDLEY  Veg.  Kingd,  254  Salieaeex.  Willow- 
worts.  1S05  Scott  Last  Minstr.  11.  xi,  And  changed  the 
•willow-wreaths  to  stone.  1768  Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  II.  266 
The*wiHow.wren  frequents  large  moist  woods.  1882  Proe. 
Berw.  Nat.  Club  IX.  No.  3.  556  Aug.  T6th,  Willow- wrens 
had  deserted  the  furze  bushes  and  hedges. 

d.  In  uses  containing  an  allusion  to  the  ■willow 
as  a  symbol  of  mourning  or  of  being  lovelorn, 

1585  in  Chappell  Old  Engl.  Pop.  Mus.  (1833)  no,  I  wylbe 
the  turtle  most  stedfast  [still]  to  the :  &  paciently  were  this 
grene  wyllpw  garland. _  XS93  Shaks.  3  Hen.  K/,  iii.  iii.  228 
Tell  him,  in  hope  hee'I  proue  a  widower  shortly,  I  weare 
the  Willow  Garland  for  his  sake.  163a  Lithgow  Trav.  iii. 
H2  Stillforto  weare  the  Willow  wreath.  1638  YoY>.n  Faneies 
III.  iii,  A  knot  of  Willow  Ribbands.  1648  Hkrrick  Hesper., 
To  Willo7v-tree  7  When  once  the  Lovers  Rose  is  dead,  .. 
Then  Willow-garlands,  'bout  the  head,  Bedew'd  with  teares, 
are  worne.  _x8j5  T.  Hook  Sayings  Sen  11.  Sntherl.  36  This 
willow-wearing  fair  one.  1833  —  Parsons  Dart,  1.  xii,  The 
..willow-wearers  at  Ullsford. 

e.  quasi-(7^*.  —  Willowy  a,  2.     See  also  quot. 
a  1700. 

1634  S.  R.  Noble  Soldier  iv.  i.  F  i  b,  I  yeelded  With  willow- 
bendings  to  commanding  breaths,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant, 
Crew,  Willoju,  Poor,  and  of  no  Reputation.  1875  Miss 
Braddon  Strange  World  ii,  Tall,-Blim,  and  willow-waisted. 

Willow,  V.  [f.  Willow  sb.  4.]  trans.  To  put 
(cotton,  etc.)  through  a  willow. 

1835  Ure  Philos.  Manuf.  3^0  It  must  be  willowed.  .in  an 
appropriate  manner,  by  machines  differing  in  structure  and 
adjustment  for  different  qualities  of  goods. 

Willowed  (wi-bud),  a.   [f.  Willow  sb,  -f  -Ko  2.] 

Bordered  or  grown  with  willows. 

1745  Warton  Ode  to  Morning  14  The  willow'd  marge  of 
murmuring  brook.  1747  Collins  Ode  to  Liberty  56  Wil- 
low'd Meads.  ^  1805  Scott  Last  Minstr.  iv.  i,  No  longer 
steel-clad  warriors  ride  Along  thy  wild  and  willow'd  shore. 
1891  E,  R.  Pennell  Stream  Pleas.  44  All  the  elm-Uned 
roads  and  willowed  backwaters  lead  to  pretty  villages. 

Willowed  (wi-l(?ud),  ppl  a.  [f.  \VlLLOW  V,  -f 
-ED  1,]     Separated  by  means  of  a  willow. 

1880  J.  Dunbar  Pract.  Papermaker  26  Fine  stuff,  such  as 
willowed  rope. 

WiUower  (wi-bnaj).  [f.  Willow  sh.  4  or  z/.  + 
-ER^,]     One  who  tends  a  willow. 

i88x  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  65  Woollen  Cloth  Manu- 
facture... Willower,  Willyer,  or  Woolleyer,  Ibid.  82  Paper 
Making... Willower  (Paper  Mill). 

Willow-lierb,  .[So  named  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  leaves  to  the  willow*s.  Cf.  the  earlier 
herb  willow  (Herb  sb.  7  b). 

All  the  plants  so  named  were  formerly  included  under  the 
name  Lysimachia.\ 

1.  Yellow  Loosestrife,  Lysimachia  vulgaris, 

1578  Lvte  Dodoens  i.  Ii.  74  The  first  [Lysimachion]  which 
we  may  call  Golden  or  yellow  Lysimachus,  Willow  herbe, 
and  Ixiuse  strife.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal  n.  cxxii.  386 
Lysimachia  lutea.  Yellow  Willow  herbe.     1755  B.  Stil« 
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LINGFI..  Cat.  Flora  J  Sept.  1857  Miss  Pratt  Flmvtr.  PI. 
JX;,  236  (Great  Yellow  Loosestrife) ..  is  sometimes  called 
Yellow  Willow-herb. 

2.  Any  plant  of  the  extensive  genus  Epilohium, 
esp.  E.  anguslifolium  and  kirsutum. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  I,  Ii.  73  Lysimachitivt  furfurcwn 
frimuvi.  The  first  purple  red,  willow  herbe.  1507  Gerardi! 
Herbal  it.  cxxiL  386  Lysimachia  siliquosa.  Codded  Willow 
herbe.  ..  Chamxncrion.  Rose  bay  Willow  herbe.  1607 
Lhwvd  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  50  The  Common  French 
Willow-Herb.  1785  Martyn  Lett.  Bot.  xix.  (1794)  257  Our 
European  Willow  Herbs.  i8oa  Coleridge  Picture  89 
Lychnis,  and  willow-herb,  and  fox-glove  bells.  i8«i  S. 
Tho.mson  IVildFl.  111.  (ed.  4)  224  The  willow.herb,  or  EJ,i- 
lohum  genus.  1899  Crockett  Kit  Kennedy  xxxvii,  A 
little  ten-yard  square  island  all  overgrown  with  red  purple 
willow  herb. 

3.  Spiked  or  Purple- spiked  Willow-herb  :  Purple 
Loosestrife,  Lythrum  Salicaria. 

1578  LvTK  Dodoens  I.  Ii.  75  Poynted  willow  Herbe  with 
the  purple  floure.  1397  Gerarde  Herbal  11.  cxxii.  386 
Lystmaclua  purpurea  spicata.  Spiked  Willow  herbe.  1755 
B.  Stillincfu  Cal.  Flora  i  July. 

4.  IniwW  Hooded  Willow-herb:  Scutellaria galeri- 
culata  or  ^.  minor. 

1597  Gerarde  Herbal  11.  cxxii.  387  Lysimachia  galericv- 
latd^^  or  hoodded  Willowe  herbe.  1777  Lichtfoot  Flora 
.Scotica  I.  ^20  Scutellaria  ;«/«^n.. Little  red  Scull  cap,  or 
Willow.herb.  178s  Mabtvn  Lett.  Bot.  iv.  (1704)  46  Some 
plants  only  having  little  or  no  smell  as.,  hooded  willow  herb. 
1866  in  Treas.  Bot. 

Willowing  (wibuii)),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Willow  sb. 
4  or  z<.  -f  -inqT]   c  Willting  (after  Willy  ji.l). 

1851  L.  D.  n.  Gordon  in  Art  Jrnl.  Illustr.  Catal. 
p.  \y**/i  A  scutchinp  machine,  so  arranged  that  the  pre. 
liminary  process  of  willowing  is  performed  within  it.  1875 
KsicHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Willowing.machine..  .1.  (Cotton.).. 
Called  also  ttuilly,  shake.willy^millmv,  willy,  ■willey,  devil, 
opening.macMne.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Edue.  IV.  339/2 
The  willowing  or  willying  process,  which  opens  and  dis- 
entangles the  locks  of  wool.  1891  R.  Marsden  Cotton 
Spinning  (ed.  4)  82. 

Willowish.  (wi-l(?iiij),  a.  [f.  Willow  sb.  + 
-ISH 1.] 

1.  Somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  willow,  esp.  in 
reference  to  the  colour  of  willow-leaves. 

1653  Walton  Angler  v.  105  First  for  a  May-fly:  you 
may  make  his  body  with  greenish-coloured  crewel,  or  wil- 
lowish  colour.  1656  Eeale  Here/.  Orchards  (1657)  19  A 
fady  willowish  broad  leaf  1676  I.  Smith  Art  of  Painting 
ii.  21  It's  Willowish  colour  must  be  corrected  with  Yellows. 

2.  Like  a  willow ;  ^,5>;  of  a  pliant  character,  rare. 
1919  Saintsbiiry  Hist.  Fr.  No-.'el  II.  12  note.  It  is  intended 

to  bring  before  the  reader's  mind  the  utterly  willonjish 
character  of  Oswald,  Lord  NelviL 

Willow-tree.  =  Willow  .ri.  i  ;  cf.  also  i  d ,  6  d. 

c  1425  Woe.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  646/33  Hec  sile.x,  wyllotre. 
149.S.  Trevisa's  Bartlt.  De  P.  K.  xvii.  cxliii.  (W.  de  W.) 
Tiiij72  A  wylowe  tree.. hath  noo  fruyte  but  oonly  sede  or 
floure.  IS3S  Coverdale  Ps.  cxxxvi[i].  2  As  for  oure  harpes, 
we  hanged  them  vp  vpon  the  trees  [fo.  dixxxij  Vpon  the 
trees,  rede,  Vpon  the  wyllye  trees].  1548  Turner  Names 
Herbes  (E.D.S.)  70  Particalis  salix  is  the  greate  Wylowe 
tree  whyche  hath  longe  roddes  . .  growynge  in  it.  1563 
Googe  Eglogs  vi.  (Arb.)  51  Ihis  mournynge  looke,  this 
Vesture  sad,  this  wrethe  of  Wyllow  tree.  1599  Shaks. 
Much  Ado  II.  i.  225.  16..  R.  Barnslev  in  Wit  Restord 
(1658)  35  That  I  m.iy  goe  free  From  the  sad  branches  of  the 
willoue  tree.  i6io  R.  Jones  Muses  Card.  xii. (1901)  j8  For 
once  thou  wert  where  thou  wculdst  be  Though  now  thou 
wear'st  the  willow-tree.  1641  Best  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  41 
A  wilfe  tree  that  groweth  in  the  hedge  of  the  Bramble  hill 
bottomes.  i860  Piesse  Lab.  Chem.  Wonders  3  Willow.trces 
are  allowed  to  grow  here  and  there. 

Willowy  (wi-loui),  a.    [f.  Willow  sb.  -f  -t1.] 

1.  Bordered,  shaded,  or  clad  with  willows. 

1766  [.Anstev]  Bath  Guide  121  Where  the  languid  old 
C^m  rolls  his  willowy  flood.  1769  Gray  Install.  Ode  29 
Where  willowy  Camus  lingers  with  delight.  1816  Shelley 
Lett.  Pr.  Wks.  18S8  I.  339  The  willowy  plain  of  the  Rhone. 
1833  Tennyson  Lady  of  Shalott  iv.  iii,  The  willowy  hills 
and  fields  among.  1840  Louisa  S.  Costello  Summer 
amgst.  Bocages  II.  07  We  had  been  sitting  on  a  willowy 
ait,  such  as  our  own  beautiful  Thames  presents. 

2.  Resembling  a  willow  in  its  flexible  or  drooping 
gracefulness. 

1791  Woi.coT  (P.  Pindar)  Rights  of  Kings  iv.  ii.  Wks.  1816 
II.  188  Unceasing  bends  the  willowy  neck  to  ground. 
1Z183J  Mrs.  Hemans  Shepherd-Poet  of  the  Alps  165  A 
fragile  form.  With  a  willowy  droop.  1864  G.  A.  Lawhence 
Maurice  DeringW.  32  He,  who  always  mved  about  willowy 
waists.  1883  Howells  Register  ii,  Slender,  willowy  party, 
with  a  lot  of  blonde  hair. 

3.  Suggesting  the  sound  of  willows  agitated  by 
the  wind. 

1895  Meredith  Amazing  Marr.  ix,  The  willowy  swish  of 
silken  dresses. 

4.  Comb. 

1890  *  R.  BoLDREWooD  '  Miner's  Right  xliv.  Certain  deli- 
cate-featured willowy-figured  Sydney  demoiselles- 
Will-pit  :  see  Weel  l. 

Wi'll-WOXSMp.  [f .  Will  sb.  l  -h  Worship  sb. , 
rendering  Gr.  i$fXo0pri<TKtia  (Col.  ii.  23).]  Worship 
according  to  one's  own  will  or  fancy,  or  imposed 
by  human  will,  without  divine  authority. 

1549  Cheke  Hurt  Sedit.  (164T)  59  .Seeing,  .true  worship 
taught,  and  wil-worship  refused.  1565  Calfhill  Ansrjv. 
Martial!  To  Rdr.  6  b,  A  wilworship,  a  naughty  seruice, 
hauing  no  ground  of  the  worde  of  God.  1611  Bible  Col. 
iL  23  Which  things  haue  in  deed  a  shew  of  wisedome  in 
will-worship  \\'\i\^.S7ipcrstitione',  Tindale  chosen  holynes, 
Coverdale  chosen  spiritualtie,  Genez'a  volontarie  worship- 
ping],   a  z6s9  Hinde  J.  Bruen  xxx.  (1641)  93  That  such 
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sen'ice  unto  Saints,  is  but  witt-worshlp,  will-worship,  and 
Idol -service.  X64S  Sanderson  J^r/w.,  Matt.  xv.  9(1681)  II. 
4  Those  Pharisees.. intending  by  those  superstitious  Will- 
worships  to  honour  God.  1730  Bkrkelev  Hertn.  Wks.  1871 
IV.  641  Not  lip-worship,  nor  will-worship,  but  inward  and 
evangelical.  18*7  G.  S.  Faber  Sacr.  Cat.  Prophecy  (1844) 
II.  106  A  declension  from  evang-:lical  soundness  to  un- 
warrantable superstition  and  will-worship.  1846  Trench 
Mirac.  Introd.  (1862)  5  The  will-worship  of  Jeroboam, 

So  Will-worshlpper,  one  who  practises  will- 
worship ;  f  ■Will-worshipping',  will-worship. 

1571  GocDiSG  Cah-in  on  Ps.  ix.  12.  28  The  wil  woorship- 
pinges  whicli  superstitious  persoiies  have  forged  too  them- 
selves  of  thejT  owne  heades.  1660  Jer.  Taylor  Ductor 
Qubit,  II.  iii.  rule  13.  §  9  He  that  sayes  God  is  rightly  wor- 
shipped by  an  act  or  ceremony  concerning  which  himself 
hath  no  way  expres&'d  bis  pleasure,  is  superstitious^  or  a 
will-worshipper. 

Willy,  wiUey  (wili), sb^  Forms :  I  wilise, 
wylije,   -ie,  7,  9  weely,  8-9  willey,  9  willy. 

1.  A  basket :  see  quots.  dial. 

€  1000  itLFKic  Gram.  IX.  (Z.)  55  CorBis,  wylije  o35e  windel. 
cxooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  vi.  43  Hi  namon  }>ara  hlafa  &  fixa 
lafe  twelf  wilian  fulle.  a  1100  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  336/7 
Cerbis  uel  cojinns^  wyli^eo-^cie  meoxbearwe.  [ia56,  etc. : 
see  Weel'.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R,  xvn.  cxxvi, 
(Add,  MS.  27944),  Of  russhes  bej»  ymade  panyers:  Wiles, 
cupes  and  casis.]  xSas  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  /K  £ng.,  IVillj; 
a  term  applied  to  baskets  of  various  sizes,  but  generally  to 
those  holtiing  about  a  bushel  . .:  sometimes  called  also  «////v- 
iasket.  x886  lKS<7m.  U-'ord-bk.,  /K/V/y,  a  large  basket— of 
a  :>hape  dtf.p  rather  than  flat.  ..  A  willy  has  two  small 
handles  at  the  upper  edge,  one  opposite  the  otiier. 

2.  A  fish-trap,  local. 

[1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  L  (Add.  MS.  27044), 
For  fleissh  yrosted  ciabbes  comeb  in  to  wyles  and  pycnes.) 
160a  Carew  Corn-wall \.  28  The  Trowte..are  mostly  taken 
with  a  hooke-net,  made  like  the  Easterne  Weelyes,  which  is 
placed  in  the  stickellest  part  of  the  stream . .  and  kept  abroad 
with  certaine  hoopes.  1813  Vancouver  Ag^ric.  Devon  320 
Below  the  lower  fl  jod-hatcn,  a  trap  (or  ivtlley,  as  in  tiiis 
neighbourhood  it  is  called)  is  made  for  the  catching  of 
smaller  fish.  1880  W,  Cornw.  Gloss.,  l^eelys^  wicker  pots 
or  Irapo  for  catching  crabs. 

3.  A  revolving  machine  of  a  conickl  or  cylindrical 
shape  armed  internally  with  spikes  for  opening  and 
cleaning  wool,  cotton,  flax.     Called  also  tivilly. 

[1780:  see  WiLLYT*.  quot.  1864].  1835  VrrPAi/oi.  ^lanuf. 
160  The  wool-mill  or  willy  (called  willow,  in  the  cotton 
manufacture. .)  is  the  first  machine  to  which  cIothing*wool  is 
subjected.  1870  Engl.  Mech,  31  Dec.  610/1  'i'he  machine. , 
is  called  a  willow,  or  willey,  vulgarly  a  devil ;  it  is  used  prin- 
cipally for  opening  raw  cotton.  1894  C.  Vickermam  Woollen 
spinning  122  A  '  Fearnought '  or  tenter-hook  willey. 

Hence  Wi '11(6)7  z*,,  to  treat  with  the  willy  or  wil- 
lowing-machine;  Wi*ll(e)yer,  one  who  tends  a 
willy;  Wi*ll(e;ying'  vbl.sb.  (also  aitrib.). 

1835  Ure  Pkiios.  A/anuf.  204  Wool-sorlers»  pickerSj  will. 
vers  (winnowers).  1844  G.  Dodd  Textile  Manu/.  lii.  98 
Some  kinds  of  wool  reauire  willying  more  than  once.  1864 
A,  Jeffrey  Nt'st.Roxo.lV,  115  In  1780,  when  a  small  hand 
'  willy  ',  for  oiling  and  teazing  the  wool,  was  put  up  In  the 
garret  of  John  Roljerts,  It  was  a  joint  stock  adventure,  and 
willied  for  the  whole  town.  1871  Daily  Neius  18  Aug., 
Cloth  finishers,  dressers,  fettler^,  and  willeyers.  Ibid.^  The 
cotton  willeying-room.  1884  W.  S.  B.  McLaren  Spinning 
(ed.  2)  185  The  wool  must  be  freed  from  all  dirt,  etc.,  by 
willeying  and  thorough  washing,  it  must  then  be  oiled  and 
again  willeyed  to  spread  the  oil  over  all  the  fibres.  ^^^ 
Clapham  Woollen  <V  Worsted  Ind.  188  The  willeying 
machine  must  also  have  an  eRcient  exhaust  draft. 

Willy,  Willie  (wi-li),  sb."^  [Pet-form  of  the 
name\YiLLiAM.]  Applied  locally  to  variousanimals; 
e,  g.  the  gnillemot,  =  Willock  ;  also  altrib,,  as  in 
willy-goat,  a  he-goat  ( =»  Billy-goat)  ;  willy- 
wagtail,  {a)  the  water  wagtail ;  {b)  in  Australia,  = 
Wagtail  sb.  2  b.    (See  also  \Vill-o*-the-wisp  i  «.) 

18A9  Zoologist  VII.  2393  The  common  guillemot  is  a 
'willy'.  1883  Sunday  Mag.K\3.%.  538/x  Some  birds  flying 
..over  the  vessel .  .called  willie<i, 

185a  W.  WiCKENDEN  Hunchback's  Chest  82  You  might 
have  broken  the  leg  of  the  *willy.^oat.  18x4  Mactaggart 
Gallovid.  Encycly  *\VulUe-\Vagtai!.  1885  Mrs.  C.  Praed 
Head  Station  (new  ed.)  156  A  brisk  little  willy-wagtail 
hopping  about  on  the  gravel, 

t  Wi'lly,  a.  Obs,  Forms :  4-5  willi,  wylly, 
(5  wills,  wyle,  wyly,  6  wylle),  4-  willy,  [f. 
Will  sb,^  +  -y1,  prob.  after  ON.  viljttgr  (MSw. 
viliogher^  Sw.,  Da.  z'/Z/z^f),  corresp.  to  OS.,  (M)Du. 
willig^  OHG.  willig  (MHG.  willec,  G.  willig). 
But  an  OE.  *willic  may  have  existed ;  cf.  next.] 

1.  Willing,  eager. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  23073  pai.  .will!  war  to  do,  and  gladd, 
Pat  men  of  hali  kirc  ^>am  badd.  Ibid.  263.1!  Propre,  sted- 
fast,  Erncxst,  will!,  buxum,  sothfast.  13. .  Gosp.  Nicod.  (G,) 
i6t  pe  men  t>at  wight  and  willy  ware  said  :  '  to  l>i  steuin  we 
stand '.  <ri400  Destr.  Troy  1775  Wisest  of  wordes  and  wille 
t>erto.  f  1449  Pecock  Repr.  v.  iiL  496  Forto  make  hem  the 
rcdler  and  the  wilHer  forto  coimceyie  with  lecrned  men, 
X489CAXTOS  Fayte%o/A.  i.vi.  Avijb,  A  prynce  ought  not 
be  byleued  that  therin  shold  be  ouer  wylly  &  courageous. 

2.  Well-disposed,  benevolent. 

With  first  quot.  cf.  Chaucer's  '  wclwilli  planet  {Troylus 
in.  1208). 

€  1403  LvDc.  Temple  o/Glas  1348  Willi  planet,  O  Esperus 
so  bri-^t,  pat  woful  hertcs  ca:i  appese.  1449  Paston  Lett.  I. 
83,  I  fonde  her  never  so  wylly  to  noon  as  sche  is  to  hym. 
X483  Cath.  Angl.  i,,\%l%  Willy,  beneuoli4S, 

3.  ?  Of  the  will. 

c  1400  tr.  Seer.  Seer.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  96  And  }>anne  fallys  to 
hym  a  reale  willy  [orig,  uoluntan'a]  vertu. 


b.  in  parasynthetic  compounds,  Evil-willy,  ; 
Goodwilly,  Ill-willy, Well-willy. 

Hence  fWi'llily  a^v.,  voluntarily,  willingly. 

a  130a  C7irsor  M.  26942  Willili  lok  )>at  J>ou  be  scriuen, 
Noght  wit  strength  Jjar-to  be  driuen.  f  1400  Abbey  Holy 
Ghost  in  Hantpole's  li^'ks.  (Horstman)  I.  334  Make  )>ame 
arely  to  ryse  and  go  l>e  wyllylyere  to  (?aire  seruysse. 

t Willy, fli^z'.  Obs.  Forms:  I  willice,  2-3  wille- 
liche,  4  williche.  [Late  OE.  willice  =  OHG. 
iviUico  (MHG.  williche)',  see  Will  ^3.1,  -ly  ^. 
With  the  quadrisyllable  forms  cf,  ON.  viljanliga.'] 
Willingly,  voluntarily. 

£1000  in  Anglia  XIII.  375/138  0)>re  gehwylce  Sa  wylHce 
we  onfengon.  cwjS^^"'^- ^<>"i- ^^  5*f  5e  lusten  wuleS, 
and  5e  willeliche  hit  understonden.  a  1235  Ancr.  R.  33S 
Schrift  ouh  to  beon  willcs,  (jet  is  willeliche  iureined  and 
r.out  idrawen  of  \>q~  Ibid.  396  Auh  ure  Louerd  willeliche 
totweamde  his  soule  urom  his  bodie  vorto  ucien  ure  bofle 
togederes.  a  X300  in  Horstmann  Altengl.  Leg.  (1875)  B  po 
droiik  Marie  al  hire  fulle  Swi(>e  williche  of  J>at  welle. 

Willy,  dial.  f.  Willow;  obs,  form  of  Wily. 

Wi'llyart,  a.  Sc.  and  «.  dial.  Also  6  wiljart, 
8  wylart,  9  wiUyard,  williard,  willward.  [Ob- 
scurely f.  Will  a,- ;  associated  later  with  Will  sby\ 

1.  Wild  ;  shy, 

1590  liuBEL  in  Watson  Coll.  Sc.  Poems  11.  (1709)  19  Quhiles 
wandring,  quhiles  dandring,  Like  royd  and  wllzart  rais. 
1786  Burns  On  Dining  ivith  Lord  Daer  iv,  Uut  O  for 
Hogarth's  magic  pow'r  To  show  Sir  Bardy's  willyart  glowr  1 

2,  Self-willed,  obstinate. 

1791  Learmont  Poems  26  Had  ye  Byng'd  some  wylart 
bairns,  It  wad  hae  gicn  the  laive  mair  harns.  1818  Scott 
Nrt.  Midi,  xiii,  Uh  !  uh  !  it's  a  haid-sct  willyard  beast 
this  o*  mine.  1876  Whitby  Gloss. ,  Will-ward,  self-willed. 
xSio  Antrim^ Do7vnGloss.,  ?F;7//^r(/,  obstinate;  self-willed. 

Willy-coat,  var.  Wyliecoat  Sc. 

Willy-nilly  (wi-li  ni*li),  adv.  and  a.  Also  7 
wille  nille,  8  Willi  nilhi.  [  =  will  /,  nill  I  {he, 
ye)  '  be  I  (he,  ye)  willin^t^,  be  I  (he,  ye)  unwilling': 
see  Will  v.^  VI,  Nill  v^ 

A.  adv.  Whether  it  be  with  or  against  the  will  of 
the  person  or  persons  concerned  ;  whether  one  likes 
it  or  not ;  willingly  or  unwillingly,  nolens  volens, 

1608  MiDDLETON  Trick  to  catch  Old  One  \.  11,  Thou  shalt 
trust  me  spite  of  thy  teeth,  furnish  me  with  some  money 
wille  nille.  1797  Mrs.  Berkeley  Poems  of  G.  M.  Berkeley 
Prcf.  p.  ccxxix,  But  her  Ladyship  would,  -wUli  nilhi,  con- 
stantly join  the  one  who  drank  the  waters  every  morning, 
and  converse  with  her.  1807  W.  Irving  Salmag.  ix.  (1824) 
145  He  was  sure,  willy  nilly,  to  be  drenched  with  a  deluge 
of  decoctions.  1818  J,  Bhown  Psyche  121  From  whence  it 
follows,  wil!  y'  nill  y*,  The  thought  of  your's  is  mighty  silly. 
1884  A.  Griffiths  Chron.  Ne^vgate  Il.vii.  306  He.. con- 
ceived  an  idea  of  carrj-ing  her  off  and  marrying  her  wJUy 
nilly  at  Gretna  Green.  1898  L.  Stephen  Stud.  Biogr.  II. 
vii.  272  You  are  engaged  in  the  game  willy-nilly,  and  cannot 
be  a  mere  looker-on, 

B.  adj,  1.  .That  is  such,  or  that  takes  place, 
whether  one  will  or  no. 

1877  Tennyson  Harold  v.  i.  And  someone  saw  thy  willy- 
nilly  nun  Vying  a  tress  against  our  golden  fern.  18&)  Corn* 
hilt  Mag.  Feb.  182  All  willy-nilly  spinsters  went  to  the 
canine  race  to  be  consoled.  i88a  Tknnvson  Promise  0/ May 
II.  iiQ  If  man  be  only  A  willy-nilly  current  of  sensations. 

^  Z,  erron.  Undecided,  shilly-shally, 

1883  Galton  Hum.  Faculty  5^  The  willy-nilly  disposition 
of  the  female  in  matters  of  love  is  as  apparent  in  the  butter- 
fly as  in  the  man.  1898  Besant  Orange  Girliu  vi,  Let  us 
have  no  more  shilly  shally,  willy  nilly  talk. 

Willy-willy  (wiliwidi).  Also  willi-willi. 
[Native  name,]  In  north-west  Australia,  a  cyclonic 
storm  or  tornado.     Also  altrib. 

1894  Age  (Melbourne)  20  Jan.  13/4  A  ,.  report  of  a 
'  Willy  Willy  '  in  the  north-we>t  portion  of  West  Australia. 
190J  Blnck-w.  Mag.  May  646/2  The  pools  formed  by  the 
willy-willy  shower  had  evaporated. 

f  Wilne,  sb.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  next.]     Desire. 

£1400  Destr.  Troy  13768  All  the  pure  Troiens  ..Were 
delinert  yche  lede,  &  lause  at  hor  wiflne. 

+  Wilnei  'v>  Obs.  Also  3  welne,  4-6  wylne, 
5  willne,  wol(l)ne.  [OE,  wilnian,  f,  wil-j  stem  of 
Will  j<^.1, Will  v.'^  +  -«-  formative  +  -ian  -T  ^.  Cf, 
ON.  vilna  to  favour,  refl.  to  hope  (cf.  orvilnask  to 
despair),]  To  desire,  a,  trans,  with  simple  obj. 
(in  OE,  gen.  or  ace). 

Beowul/iSB  Drihten  secean,  and  to  faeder  fasjjmum  freotSo 
wilnian.  c  888  ^'Elfred  Boeth.  xxxvi.  §  4  Jif  Su  aini^ne  mon 
gesihst  wilnian  Sees  3e  he  niefi^,  c  117S  Lamb.  Hom.  13  Ne 
wjlne  t>u  o3res  monnes  wif.  c  laos  Lav.  1073  J^f  us  ^sx  we 
wilnia3.  1297  R-  Glouc.  (Rolls)  6301  Ichabbe  qua)?  knout 
ywilned  H  kinedom  ar  J-is,  &  nou  wel  more  |jan  Jji  lond  l^i 
sulue  ich  wilni  ywis.  aiyxi  Leg.  Rood  \\.  (1871)  20  Ich 
wilny  muche  my  de^.  ^1386  Chaucer  Pars.  ^'.  r  443  Thy 
neighebore  artow  holden  for  to  loue  and  wilne  hym  alle 
go<Kinesse.  ^1400  Destr.  Troy  3996  Of  wemen  werkes 
wilnet  ho  none.  ?  1464  Paston  Lett.  II,  171  To.  .wilne  yow 
goode  wylle  and  trewe  hert, 

{b)  with  clause  or  ace.  and  inf. 

C897  i^LLFRED  Gregory's  Past,  C.  xix.  141  Se  bi3..Godes 
Xewinna  se  se  ^e  wilna5  Saet  he  biebbe  Sa  weordunga.  .3e 
God  habban  sceolde.  cioso  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  C)  an.  977 
He  wilnode  ^aet  his  lie  rocst  sceolde  beon  set  Cridlantune, 
aet  his  bisceop  stole,  C1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iii.  121,  I 
not  nat  what  ^e  wilne  ))at  I  seye.  c  1384  —  //.  Fame  in.  4 
Nat  that  I  wilne,  for  maistrye.  Here  Art  i>oetical  be  shewed. 
t;  J449  Pecock  Rcfir,  11.  ix.  196  Wherbi  is  excludid  and 
wilned  of  Crist  to  be  removed,  that  eny  man  schulde  wor- 
schipe  God  bi  eny  outward  ymagis.  cx^-j^  Partenay  -^x-jZ 
Wilnyng  you  to  come  hastly  thys  instaunce.  C1540  Pil- 
gryms  T.  108  in  Thyniies  Animadv.  US75)  80  What  rekis 


them,  the  sayng  of  paull,  Which  wylnith  '  to  men  we  shall 
not  call'? 

{c)  with  inf.  (with  or  without /(?). 
c  888  Alfred  Boeth.  xxiv.  §  2  JE\c  mod  wilnaS  soSes  godes 
to  bejitanne.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xxiii,  8  He  wilnode 
hine  jeseon.  c  2205  Lav.  1892  Heora  eij^er  wilnada  oSer 
[c  X275  ai^er  wilnede  o)>er]  to  wselden.  a  1300  Leg.  Rood  \\. 
(1871)  20  Of  is  lif  he  was  anuyd,  he  wilnede  be  of  dawe. 
X377  Langu  p.  pi.  B.  XVIII.  4  Tyl  I  wex  wery  of  }>e  worlde, 
and  wylned  eft  to  slepe,  c  1430  Hymns  Virgin  (1867)  99  In 
good  praiers  l?ou  muste  wake,  And  neuere  wilne  to  do  a-mys. 
1447  Bekynton  Corr.  (Rolls)  11.  341,  I. .suppose  that. .ye 
wold.. wilne  exhortc-.al  tho  to  whom  [etc.].  c  1450  Mirk's 
Festial  285  ^if  3e  woUnoth  to  haue  mercy  of  God. 

"b.  ifilr. ;  simply  or  const,  a/lerj  for^  to ;  also 
with  ellipsis  of  inf. 

a  1000  Andreas  283  (Gr.)  pu  wilnast  nu  ofer  widne  mere. 
crxzoo  Moral  Ode  319  Cl'rin.  Coll.  MS.\  We  wilnie5  after 
wereldes  wele.  £:i2oo  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  213  Hire  beo3  wo 
bat  hie  sal  l>er-inne  wunien,  and  V'ere-fore  wilne3  ut,  c  1205 
Lav.  2626  Heo  wilneden  \c  1273  welnedelafter  worre.  c  1230 
Hali  Meid.  (Titus)  125  Ne  J^arf  ^^e  bute  wilnen,  &  lete 
godd  wurchen.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  3563  As  redili  araiged 
as  any  rink  J?ort  wilne.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  iv.  387  pei 
wilnen  and  wolde  as  best  were  for  hem-selue.  7^1400 
Morte  Arth.  2224,  I  watte  be  thi  wauerynge  thow  willnez 
aftyre  sorowe.  Ibid,  3479  Wliedire  wilnez  thowe,  wye, 
walkand  thyne  onne  ?  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  iii.  iv.  295  That 
Crist  schulde  wilne  and  bidde  in  lijk  maner  to  eny  other  man. 

fWilnesful,  a.  Obs,  rare,  [f.  gen.  of  Wilne 
sb.  +-FUL.  Cf.  xviliesful.l  Vhx.for  ivilnesful  (see 
Yovi  pref.^  10)  :  because  of  obstinacy  or  perversity. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  231  Ne  neuer  wolde,  for  wylnesful, 
his  worthy  god  knawe. 

f  Wi*lllillg,  vbl.sb.  Obs,  Also  4  willenyng. 
[OE.  ivilnungyi.  wilnian :  see  above  and  -ING 1 1.] 
Desire. 

c  888  Alfred  Boeth.  xxxiii.  §  5  Twa  J>ara  jecynda  habbacS 
netenu  swa  same  swa  men ;  ot^er  bara  is  wilnung,  o8er  is 
irsnng.  17x225  Ancr,  R.  278  Prude  is  wilnunge  of  wur(5- 
schipe.  13..  Gaiu.  <5-  Gr.  Knt.  1546,  I  wolde  yowre  wyl- 
nyng  worche  at  my  my5t.  c  1350  Will.  Paltrne  3933  To 
wiUne  swiche  willenyng  J^at  wol  nou3t  a-sente.  1357  Lay 
Folks'  Catech.  (T.)  506  A  wrangwise  wilnyng  Or  yernyng 
to  hafe  any  kyns  gode  that  us  augh  no;^ht.  c  1449  Pecock 
Repr.  V.  IX.  533  With  the  lasse  good  kunnyng,  the  lasse 
gode  wilnyngis,  and  purposis. 

So  t  Wilning'///.  (z. ,  voluntary  ;  also  quasi-advb. ; 
whence  f  Wilningly  adv.,  willingly. 

The  survival  of  the  vb.  luilne  in  tvilningly,  if  genuine,  is 
remarkable. 

a  1225  Ancr,  R.  182  Vorte  beon  martirs  efning,  J^uruh 
a  wiininde  wo.  1382  Wycuif  Num.  xxxv.  15  To  hem,  tlie 
which  not  wilnynge  [1388  wilfuH;  Vulg.  nolens]  shedith 
blood,  —  Ecclus,  xiv.  7  Vnwitendely,  and  n-t  wilnende 
[1388  notwilfuii;  y v\%.  ignoranter  et  non  volens]  he  doth. 
1597  Return  fr.  Parnass.  Ii.  i.  6i3  (MS.  Rawl.  D.  398,  If. 
211  b)  We  haue  yelded  to  her  conqueringe  hande  And 
wilninglie  goe  captiues  in  her  bande. 

Wilowe,  rare  obs.  var.  \\  allow  v.~,  to  fade, 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  txxii.  17  When  J^air  flour  welkes 
[v.  r.  wilowes]  &  wytes  awa)e. 

fWilrone.  Sc.  Obs,  Also  wolroun,  -ronn. 
[?f.  ON.  vilr  Will  a.  +  runi  boar.]    A  wild  boar. 

Used  chiefly  as  a  term  of  abust 

1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wcmen  go  A  watstit  wolroun. 
X508  Khnnkdie  Flyting  -w.  Dunbar  432  Wnhonest  wayis 
all,  wolronuj  that  thou  wirkis.  c  1560  A.  Scott  Poems 
(S.T.S.)  XXXIV.  106  The  bich  the  curtyk  fannis;  The  wolf 
the  wilrone  vsis.  a  1568  BannatyneMS.  (Hunter.Club)  385 
This  wyld  wilroun  wich  thame  widllt  sa  and  wareit. 

Wilsfully:  see  after  WiLLESFUL. 

Wilsome  (wi*lsiSm),  a.i  Obs.  exc.  Sc,  Forms: 
4-5  wilsom,  wylsoin(e,  -sum,  4-7  wilsome, 
-sum,  5  wyld-,  wel(d)som(e,  whylsum,  6  weil- 
sum,  wildsome,  wolsome,  volsum,  (6-7  wile- 
some),  9  wuUsome,  wuUsum.  [a.  ON,  villusarnr 
erroneous,  false  (Sw.  villsam  perplexing,  embar- 
rassing, in  MSw,  also,  gone  astray,  Da,  vildsom 
perplexed,  intricate),  f.  villr  wild,  Will  a,  +  -samr 
-SOME,    Sometimes  assimilated  in  spelling  to  wild.J 

1.  Chiefly  of  a  way  or  path  :  Leading  astray  as 
through  wild  and  desolate  regions;  hence,  desert, 
lonely  and  wild ;  dreary.  (A  conventional  epithet 
of  ME.  poetry.) 

13. .  Evang.  Nicod,  1604  in  Herrlg's  Archiv  LIII.  421  pai 
wend  no  wilsom  way.  X3..  Gaw.  9f  Gr.  Knt.  68g  Mony 
wylsum  way  he  rode,  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  5565  A  wilsom 
wast&  a  wild.  1470-85  Malorv  /JrM7<rva.  xxii.  247  Lynet 
the  damoysel  that  had  ryden  with  hym  many  wylsome 
wayes.  c  X480  H  enryson  Two  Mice  143  Till  hir  hart  straike 
mony  wilsome  stound.  C1480  —  Orpheus  128  To  seke 
his  wyf..our  mony  wilsum  wane  Wyth  ouiyn  gyde.  15x3 
Douglas  /Eneis  xi.  xi.  26  Hc.socht  onto  the  wilsum  holtis 
hair,  xs6a  W1N3ET  Cert.  Tractatis  i.  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  9  In 
the  wyldsum  way  of  this  daingerous  lyfe.  1578  H.  Wotton 
Courtlie  Controv.  129  Nor  wildsome  wood  or  deserts. 
1584-7  Greene  Carde  of  Fancie  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  139 
U'he  wildsome  woods  were  his  wished  walkes.  163a  Litm- 
Gow  Trav.  vr,  294  We  imbraced  our  wilsome  and  fastidious 
Way.  x8o6  R.  Jamieson  Pop,  Ballads  1.  244  He  blew,  till 
a'  the  wullsonie  waste  Kebellowin'  echoed  round. 

2,  Erring,  wandering,  straying  ;  bewildered,  per- 
plexed ;  doubtful,  uncertain  (of). 

Phr.  ivilsome  ofivane  —  WrLL  rt.  3  a. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  5394  pus  was  J>e  kowherd  out  of  kare 
kindcliholpen,  He  &  his  wilsum  wif  wel  to  liuenfoieuer.  1387 
Trevisa  Iligden  (Rolls)  VI  I.  <^s  Hym  self  in  be  mene  tyme 
ful  wilsom  [orig.  naviter  oberrans]  at  >e  He  of  Wight  halow- 
ede  Gristeniasse.  a  1440  Sir  Eglam,  867  They  namyd  the 
chylde  syr  Degrabelle,  That  welsome  was  of  wone  {read 
wane],      f  1440  York  Myst,  xxvii.  9a  So  wilsom  wightis  as 


WILSOME, 

»•€,  Was  neocre  in  worlde  walkand  in  wede.  f  1440  Pretrnp, 
Parv.  528/2  Wylsome,  or  dowicfullc,  dubius^  Jfuctuans. 
c  1450  Holland  //aw/ai  43  Wa  is  me,  wretche  in  this  warld, 
wilsome  of  wane  !  £1460  Tmvnelty  Afys/.xxvii.  204  Wilsotn 
of  hut,  yc  ar  vnabyll,  And  outi  of  the  right  way.  i5oo-«o 
Dunbar  Poems  ix.  39  To  hungre  meit,  nor  drynk  to  thristy 
^if,..Harbr«it  the  wolsome,  nor  naikit  cled  att  all.  1513 
Douglas  jStuis  lu.  iii.  105  Wncertanlic  we  went  Thre  dais 
wilsum  throu  the  mysty  strcme.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Sco!. 
(Rolls)  III.  44  Werie  forwrocht,  and  ncbt  weilsum  of  wane. 
c  XS50  Holland  Cr/.  Venus  iii.  s^^  Wilsum  of  ane  gude  reid. 
1554  Knox  Let.  in  Answ.  Jesuit  T^rie  Fivb,  God  shall 
gu>tle  the  footesieppes  of  him  that  is  wilsome.  c  1590  J. 
Stkwart  Poems  (S.T.S.)  II.  35  Vandring  as  ane  volsum 
Tagabound.  x«i4  Lithgow  Trtrtt.  L  2,  If  U  had  not  been  for 
a  Christian  Amaronilc,  who  accidently  cncountred  wtih  vs 
in  our  wilsum  [163a,  190  wilcsomcl  wandring,  wee  had  beene 
miserably  lost.  1808  Jamieson,  Wilsum,  in  a  wandering 
state,  implying  the  ideas  of  dreariness,  and  of  ignorance  of 
one's  course,  S.  pron.  wullsum. 

Hence  Wi'Uomoly  adv,^^  erringly,  perversely; 
wanderingly,  at  random  ;  Wi'lsomenesa  1,  error, 
perverseness ;  donbt,  tincertainty. 

13. .  Eveing.  Nicod.  1365  in  Herrig's  Arckiv  LIII.  417  Fro 
wayes  of  wilsomnes.  .he  has  J>am  taken,  c  14SO  Sir  Ama^ 
dace  (Camden)  xxxv,  To  somun  alle  tho,  That  wilsumly  ar 
wenie  me  fro.  CX440  Promp.  Pan'.  528/2  Wylsomenesse, 
or  dowtefulnesse.  ^1460  J.  Rl'Ssell  Bk.  Nurture  17  As  y 
wandered  weldsomly  in-to  t>e  lawnd  t>at  was  so  grene. 

Wilsome,  wiUsome,  a.^  Obs,  exc.  diaL 
porig.  a  use  of  Wilsome  rt.l,  later  associated  with 
Will  j^.l  There  appears  to  be  no  connexion  with 
OE.  wilsum,  wihumlic  *desiderabilis',  *volun- 
tarins',  *devotus\  wihumlke  'sponte',  'volun- 
tarie'.]     W'ilful,  obstinate,  stubborn. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  9633  (G5tt.)  It  was  his  aun  wilsum  [Cott, 
wilful]  sinne,  t^t  did  vs  all  fra  him  to  tuynne.  c  1440  Promp, 
Parv.  528/2  wylsome,  or  folwynge  only  hys  owne  wylle, 
tjffrenus.  1590  Cobler  Canterb.  3  He  was  wide  and  wild- 
some  in  the  brest.  x8i8 Todd,  Jf7/j(7W^,  obstinate;  stubborn. 
A  forgotten  old  word,  but  as  proper  as  humoursome,  and 
the  like.  x8s6  Hor.  Smith  Tor  Hill  I.  26  Within  stonewalls 
he  is  ever  willsome  and  upon  the  fret,  a  1835  Hogg  Poems^ 
Spirit  o/the  Glen  xxvii,  Marjorie  smiled  a  wiUsome  smile. 

Hence  Wilsomely  adv,^,  wilfully;  Wi'lsome- 
ness^,  wilfulness,  frowardness. 

138a  WvcuF  Ecclus.  xxxi.  40  The  wilsumncsse  [Vulg. 
animosifas]  of  drunkenhed.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  528/2 
Wylsomenesse,  or  froward  wylle,  effrenitas,  vel  proprie 
voluntatis  sequela,  a  1835  Hogg  Poems,  Connel  0/  Dee 
xvi,  His  sins  were  like  crimson— all  bent  and  uneven,  The 
path  he  hed  wilesomeiy  trod. 

f  Wilt,  sb}-  Obs.  [Origin  obscure.]  =  Wile  sb. 
Hence  +  Wiltfal  a.,  wily. 

a  X130  St.  Katk.  S91  pe  wrenchfule  feont,  J»urh  onden,  wi3 
his  wiles  \MS.  Royal  wiltes]  weorp  him  ut.  a  1150  .A  ncr.  R. 
MS.  C.C.CC.  402,  If.  61  Hu  5e  schulen  witen  ow  wi3  bes 
deofles  wiltes.  Ibid.  73  b,  Hit  bringeS  to  noht  al  J?es  deofles 
wiheles  nawt  ane  his  strengSes  &  his  stronge  turnes  ah  de3 
hi*  wiltfule  \so  also  MS.  Caius  234,  If.  1^6 b;  MS.Cott. 
Nero  wihtful,  Titus  wilfule]  crokes  &  his  wrenchfule  wicche- 
creftes. 

Wilt  (wilt),  sbJ^  [f.  next.]  The  action  or  an 
act  of  wilting ;  spec*  (also  wilt  disease)  any  fungous 
disease  of  plants  which  is  characterized  by  wilting. 

1855  AiNSLiK  Landof  Burns  (1892)  315  To  stiffen  the  wilt 
that  this  wilderness  Has  brought  on  this  bosom  and  brain. 
19x6  Q.  Rez'.  Oct.  357  Rusts,  smuts,  wilts,  and  insect-attacks 
were  calamities  to  be  patiently  endured. 

Wilt  (wilt),  V.  [Of  dial,  origin  (in  early  19th  c. 
largely  U.  S.),  having  a  widespread  variant  welt 
(Welt  z/.S)  ;  perh.  alteration  of  wilk,  Welk  v.'\ 

1.  intr.  Of  plants  or  their  parts:  To  become 
limp  or  flaccid,  through  heat  or  drought. 

S69X  Ray  A^  C.  Words  (ed.  2)  80  To  Wilt^  for  wither, 
spoken  of  green  Herbs  or  Flowers,  is  a  general  word.  1779 
projects  in  Ann.  Reg.  io3/i  Let  it  remain  exposed  to  the 
sun  throughout  the  day,  or  until  the  leaves  are  entirely 
wilted,  as  it  is  termed  in  America.  Ibid.  108/2  If  the  sun 
does  not  appear  for  several  days,.. they  \sc.  leaves  of  the 
tobacco-plant]  must  remain  to  wilt.  1790  Grose  Prov.  Gloss. 
(ed.  2)  s,v..  These  flowers  are  all  wilted.  1807  \V.  Irving 
Salmag.  xvii.  (1824)  315  A  Cabbage  leaf  wilting  before 
a  hot  fire.  18x5  [see  b].  a  1864  Cesser  Coal,  Petrol.,  etc. 
(1865)  36  [They]  wilted  down  like  leaves  when  the  forest  is 
on  fire.  1887  Amer.  Naturalist  XXI.  506  The  tissues  of  the 
flower  begin  to  soften  and  wilt  very  soon  after  separation 
from  the  plant.  X897  T.  H.  Warren  By  Severn  Sea  27 
Magic  bowers  never  wilting. 

b.  trans/,  and  gen.  To  become  limp ;  to  lose 
energy  or  vigour  ;  to  become  dispirited  or  nerveless. 

1787  Abigail  Adams  Lett,  (\Z\Zi  333  Mrs.  Cranch,.is 
wilted  just  enough  to  last  to  perpetuity.  x8»5  J.  Neal 
Bro.  Jonathan  xvii.  II.  109  Look  o'  the  major!.. pale  as 
death ;  and  wiltin'  away,  like  a  cabbage  leaf,  in  the  hot  sun. 
1857  in  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  (1883)  165  My.. ruffles  wilted  to 
the  consistency . .  of  an  after-dinner  napkin,  x86»  Loweli,  Big- 
low  P.  II.  iii.  200  Poems  1B90  1 1.  291  They . .  wilt  right  down 
ez  debtors  will  thet  stumble  on  a  dun.  =890  Hentv  With 
Lee  in  Virg.  xv.  The  man  is  as  hard  as  a  rock. . .  He  wilted 
a  little  when  you  were  telling  your  story,  but  [etc.].  xo»o 
Times  Lit.  Suf>pl.  22  Jan.  1/2  The  old  aristocracy  seemed  as 
if  it  was  going  to  wilt  before  this  new  commonwealth  of  wits. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  become  limp ;  to  deprive 
of  stiffness,  energy,  vigour,  or  spirit. 

x8o9T.DwiGHT7'Aetf/.  (1819)  IV,  165  Despots,  .have  wilted 
the  human  race  into  sloth  and  imbecility.  1854  J.  S.  C. 
h^zoTt  Napoleon  {.\%^^  Il.xix.  340  They  had  secured  for  his 
cause  no  monarchical  friends,  but  had  wilted  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people.  1888  Dp;lasd  John  Ward  ■zi'^'Dx^  full  blaze 
of  sunshine,  .was  wilting  the  dish  of  violets. 

Hence  "Wi'lted  ppl.  a*  \  "Wi'ltiag  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl,a. 
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1809  W.  Irving  Knickerb.  iti.  vii.  (1812)  I.  185  Fanciful 
festoons  of  wilted  peaches  and  dried  apples.  1830  Examiner 
25/1  A  wilted,  sincw-shrunk  old  hunks.  X867  Lowell  Lett. 
(1894)  1. 378  Some  flowers  will  not  bear  to  be  handled  without 
wilting.  1883  G.  Allen  in  KnoivUdge  3  Aug.  65/1  It  is 
a  tall  wilted- looking  thing,  this  broomrape.  1884  Century 
Mag.  Jan.  356/2  Wilting  flowers  are  hardly  appropriate  to 
a  steamship.  

Wilt :  see  Will  v,    "Wilt,  obs.  f.  Quilt  sh, 

"Wilter  (wi-Itai),  V,  dial.  [f.  WlLT  z;.  +  -bb5,] 
«  Wilt  v. 

1790  Grose  Prav.  Gloss,  {ed.  a).  To  wilt,  or  wilter,  to 
wither.  1888  Lees  &  Clutti^rbuck  B.  C.  jSS7  xxxiii,  '  He 
just  wiltercd  ' . .  What  is  wittering?  How  did  he  do  it? 
1916  Cui.lum  Men  ivko  Wrought  ix,  The  tide  of  the  Prince's 
anger  was  too  swift  for  the  youthful  Prussian's  armour  of 
official  effrontery.    He  came  near  to  wiltering  before  it. 

"Wiltful :  see  Wilt  sb.'^ 

WiltoXL  (wi'ltaii).  Name  of  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Wiltshire,  noted  since  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets :  applied 
to  t  (a)  a  kind  of  cloth,  {p)  a  carpet  of  which  the 
manufacture  resembles  that  of  Brussels  carpet  but 
differing  in  having  the  rib  cut  so  as  to  produce 
a  velvet  pile. 

1773  Pennsylv.  Gas.  21  Apr,  i/i  Fine  broadcloths,  cassi. 
mers,  saggathies,  and  Wiltons.  X774  ibid.  10  Aug,  Suppl. 
2/2  Wilton  and  Scotch  carpets.  1776  Pennsylv.  Even. 
Post  ai^Iay  256/2  A  brick  coloured  Wilton  coattee.  1889 
CoNAN  DoVLE  Micak  Clarke  xxiii,  As  soft  and  velvety  as 
a  Wilton  carpet.  1904  M'rkq^x^k^  Carpet  Manuf.  i.  43  The 
difference  in  shade  was  greatest  in  Wilton  and  Velvet  pile 
structures.  Ibid.  iv.  127  The  wire  used  for  Wilton  is  usually 
deeper  and  therefore  produces  a  loftier  pile  than  Brussels. 

Wiltshire  (wl'ltijaj).  Name  of  an  English 
county,  applied  to  {a)  a  breed  of  sheep,  {b)  a  kind  of 
*■  smoked  *  bacon,  {c)  a  kind  of  cheese  (also  Wilts\ 

1794  T.  Davis  Agric.  Wilis  22  The  Wiltshire  Horned 
Sheep.  Ibid.,  A  flock  of  Wiltshire  ewes.  Ibid.  29  The  old 
Wiltshire  bacon.  1805  LuccocK  Wool  279  The  sheep  most 
commonly  met  with  [in  Buckinghamshire]  are  derived  from 
the  blood  of  the  Dorset,  the  Wiltshire,  and  from  a  mongrel 
kind.  18*3  J.  Badcock  Dom.  Aviusem.  17  A  smoky  taste 
..such  as  that  we  find  in  Wiltshire  bacon.  1837  Youatt 
Sheep  24s  These  Wiltshires  have  now  passed  quite  away. 
1881  Sheldon  Dairy  Farming  z^^  Different-sized  cheeses, 
from  flat  Wilts  to  'truckles'  and  Cheddars.  X894  Oliver 
Milk,  Cheese,  etc.  255  The  small  cylindrical  cheeses  known 
as  'Wiltshire  loaves',  xgta  Times  19  Dec,  20/4  Bacon... 
Canadian  was  steadier,  with  Wiltshires  is.  dearer. 

Wiluol,  obs.  form  of  Wilful. 

Wily  (wsi'li),  a,  {sb.j  adv.)  Forms:  4  will, 
"wyli,  4-5  wyle,  4-6  wyly,  (4,  6  wely),  5  wilye, 
(whily,  5-6  wylly,  5,  7  willy),  5-7  (8  Sc.)  wylie, 
6  wylye,  (whyly,  Sc.  vylie),  6-7  wilie,  8  wiley, 
4-  wily.   [f.  Wile  sb.  +  -y  1.] 

1.  Full  of  or  characterized  by  wiles  ;  crafty,  cun- 
ning, sly,  artful,  a.  Of  a  person  or  animal  (or 
fig.  of  a  thing  personified). 

Rarely  in  a  good  sense :  Astute,  clever. 

a  1300  Cursor  Af.  11807  J>is  herods..l>at  wili  [Fair/i  ■wt[y\ 
wolf,  c  J330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  9849  He  was 
bol>e  wyly  &  slcy.  13, .  Gaw.  <V  Gr.  Knt.  1728  So  reniarde 
was  wyle.  c  1386  Chaucer  Monk's  Prol.  52  No  poure 
cloystrer  ne  no  Novys  Bot  a  gouernour  wily  and  wys.  .— 
Pars.  T.  f  252  The  serpent  that  was  moost  wily  of  alle 
othere  beestes.  ^  X470-8S  Malory  Arthur  jv,  xxvi.  155  And 
there  he  was  in  grete  peryl,  for  the  gyant  was  a  wyly 
fyghter.  1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  i.  vii.  B  j  b,  Be  he., 
wyly  to  deffende  hym  fro  thej'm,  &  wysely  to  assailie  them. 
xs*6  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  to  Lyke  as  y®  sparowe 
the  wyly  byrde  escheweth  all  panters  &  snares.  1581  A. 
Hall  Iliad  n.  23  To  finde  the  wilie  Vlysses  straight  downe 
she  tooke  hir  walke.  1639  J.  Clarke  Paroem.  285  As  willy 
as  a  foxe.  i66a  R.  Mathkw  Unt.  Alck.  177  The  wily 
spirits  of  the  Armoniack.  .  X7a9  Savage  Wanderer  1.  95 
Mark  1  wiley  Fowlers  meditate  their  Doom.  1807  Crabbe 
Library  243  Here  wil^  Jesuits  simple  Quakers  meet.  1878 
Bavne  Purit.  Rez:  li,  49  The  brilliant  wily  Welshman 
found  himself  sharply  repelled.  1905  Treves  Other  Side  of 
Lantern  ill.  viii.  (i9<;6)  225  In  the, .night  the  wily  tide  will 
glide  a  shoal  across  the  fairway. 

"b.  Of  personal  attributes,  actions,  etc, 

c  X400  Be7yn  444  Tapstere,  &  o^r  such,  (^at  hath  wyly 
wittis  To  pik  mennys  pursis,  c  1407  Lydg.  Reson  ff  Sens. 
2758  Hercules.. by  his  whily  sleyght  Bar  away  the  ryche 
fruyt.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xxix.  (Percy  Soc.)  139 
She  had  him  caught  in  suche  a  wyly  snare.  1551  T.  Wilson 
Logic  C  iv  b.  The  wily  vsyng  of  wordes  that  in  sence  haue 
double  meanyng,  X613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  iv.  iii.  298 
Ventidius-.by  a  wily  Stratageme,  counterfeiting  flight  and 
feare.  1641  RIilton  Ch.  Govt,  ii.  E4,  The  wily  suttleties 
and  refluxes  of  mans  thoughts.  I7»x  Ramsay  Prospect  of 
Plenty  33  Artfu*  Nets,  and  Fishers'  wylie  Skill.  1850 
KiNGSLEv^/.'<7«Z.<»c^^xxxvii,Tudas's  averted  and  wily  face. 
1905  Times  Lit.  Suppl.  ii  Feb.  45/3  An  imaginary  line., 
offered  no  real  obstacle  to  a  determined  and  wily  advance. 

f  2.  ellipt.  as  sb.  A  wily  person  or  animal ;  in 
quot.  c  1460  as  proper  name  (of.  4").   Obs, 

X3.  .^  Gaw.  (f-  Gr.  Knt.  1905  pay  fel  on  hym  alle,  &  woried 
me  t>is  wyly  wyth  a,  wroth  noyse.  CX460  Wisdom  607  in 
Macro  Plays  55  Vt  ys  clepyde  wysdom :  '  ware  i>at !  *  quod 
Wyly. 

fS.  ^%adv.  Craftily,  cunningly:  — Wilily.  Obs* 

X3. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1452  A^l  vessel,  J>at  wyth  so 
curious  a  crafte  coruen  was  wyly.  X567  Har.man  Caveat 
Aij,All  these.. rabblement  of  rakehelles,  that.  .do..gayne 
great  almes  in  all  places  where  they  wyly  wander.  X574 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlii.  59  Thocht  for  thair  tyme  sum 
wylie  winkit.     XW13  Cockeram,  Wily,  craftily. 

4.  Special  Collocations  and  Combinations.  +a. 
"Wily-man, wily-pie  [Pie  sb.^'\  ,wily-wat  [Wat  i]. 
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appellations  for  a  crafty  or  cunning  fellow  (the 
first  as  a  proper  name).   Obs. 

'393  Langl.  p.  pi.  C.  v.  27  Then  waryn  wysman  and 
wyly-man  his  felawe  Fayn  were  to  folwen  hem,  c  1450 
Chance  of  Dice  147  in  Engl.  Studien  LIX.  9  Lorde  verrcly 
ye  ben  a  wyly  pye.  i54>-79  [sec  Pie  sb.^  2].  X550  Bale 
^pol*  73  Ve  are  a  wyly  watte  in  the  kyngdome  of  crafte 
and  generacion  of  falshede.  c  1550  —  K.  Johan  (Camden) 
3  Ye  are  a  wylly  wat,  &  wander  here  full  warelye.  1581 
J.  Bei.l  Haddons  Answ.  Osor.  244  b,  Osorius  is  a  wylypye, 
and  will  not  be  destitute ofa  starting  hoale.  [1587  HARRisor* 
England  11.  iii.  149/1  Oh  madam  (saith  he)  the  wiliest  p:e 
of  ai),  these  are  no  pies  but  joules  in  purgatorie  that  craue 
releefe.} 

t  b.  "Wily  beguile,  also  freq.  in  jingling  form 
wily  beguily  (and  similar  expressions) :  orig.  in 
phr.  to  play  wily  beguile  oneself  {^\so  later  in  various 
corrupt  forms),  to  act  wilily  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
oneself  beguiled,  to  be  entrapped  by  one's  own 
craftiness ;  hence  wily  beguily  (rarely  wily  beguile, 
giliej  guile)  as  sb.  phr.  {a)  a  person  who  acts  thus, 
or  (simply)  who  acts  wilily  or  craftily ;  {b)  an  act  of 
this  kind,  or  (simply)  a  wily  act  or  action,  a  crafty 
trick,  cunning  trickery;  rarely  as  adj.,  an  emphatic 
extension  of  wily.  Obs. 

1555  Latimer  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  IIL  App, 
xxxvL  103  Let  men  beware  that  they  play  not  wylye  begiU 
themselves,  as  I  feare  me  they  do  that  go  to  masse,  loid.. 
Thus  they  play  wyly,  beguylyng  them  selves.  xs6i  J, 
Heywood  Proz>.  ^  Epigr.  (1867J  103  To  whiche  smart 
mocke,  and  wyly  begylyng,  He..saide  [etc.].  X570  Foxe 
A,  Sf  M.  (ed.  2)  193/2  While  they  thinke  to  deceaue  the 
simple,  these  wylye  begely  most  of  all  deceaue  them  selues. 
X58X  J.  Bell  Haddons  Answ.  Osor.  303b  Sufficiently 
instructed  in  those  your  wyly  beguilye  and.. to  well  ac- 
quainted with  your  ambitious  hawtynes,  1589  [TNashe] 
Almond  for  Parrot  17  b,  The  wicked,  .being  so  full  of  their 
wilie  gilies.  1606  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iv.  Magnificence 
684  Smiles,  Wylie-Guiles,  queint  witty-pretty  Toyes.  x6i8 
Breton  Courtier  .5-  Countryman  C4b.  What  is  the  end  of 
all  wily  beguily?  seeking  to  deceiue  other,  deceiu'dhimselfe 
most  of  all.  x6ji  Bp,  Mountacu  Diatribx  137  It  shall  go 
hard,  but  our  wily-beguily  Wits,  will  one  way  or  other  finde 
an  euasion.  x6a5  J.  Robinson  Observ.  xv*io2  Such  wily- 
beguilies  may  for  a  time,  .get  the  opinion  of  prudent,  and 
politick  persons.  1639  J.  Clarke  Paroem,  loi  Wilie  be- 
guilie  deceives  himself. 

C.  Comb,  (of  the  adj.  or  adv,),  as  wily-headed^ 
wily-witty  adjs. 

1396  Spenser  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  619/1  They  are.. 
soe  cautelous  and  wylye-headed,  1624  Gee  Foot  out  of 
Snare  App.  108,  I  shall  beghi  to  recant  my  opinion  of  his 
wily-witty  worth. 

Wim,  V.  s.w.  dial.  Forms :  5  (?)  -6  wym,  7 
wimmo,  7,  9  wimb,  7-  wim  (9  whim).  [Of 
obscure  origin  ;  cf.  Wimble  ^.2]     To  winnow. 

Form  and  meaning  in  first  quot,  are  doubtful. 

'455  Churchtv,  Ace,  Vatton  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  58  For  j  man 
to  helpe  to  wymmynge  the  malte  to  the  mylle..ii<',  1681 
Oates  Well  Thresht  2  They  are  thresh't.and  wimbd.  X69X 
Ray  S.  4-  E,  C,  Words(cd.  2).  To  Wimme;  Suss.  Dial.  i.  e. 
Winnow,  _  x886  W.  Som,  Word-bk.  s.v.,  Our  volks  be  all 
busy  wimin  o'  barley, 

ta.  Comb.  :  fwimsheet,  a  winnowing-sheet. 
Also  "Wi'mming  vbl,  sb.  in  Comb,  wimming- 
dusty  -sheet. 

153a  in  Weaver  Wells  JK:V/.r(i89o)  111  One  whit  wymshete. 
X535  Ibid.  116  To  Pascowe  Lethall,  a  wymeshit  and  bushell 
of  rye,  i68x  Worlidce  Syst.  Agric,  61  Some  have  strain'd 
a  Wimsheet  athwart  a  Barns  Floor  about  the  middle  thereof, 
and  with  a  Scoop  or  Shovel  cast  their  Wheat  against  the 
upper  part  of  the  Sheet.  xSag  Jennings  Observ.  Dial.  W. 
Eng.,  ll-'im-sheet,  Wimmin-sheet,  a  sheet  upon  which  corn 
is  winnowed.     Wimmin-dust,  chaff. 

Wim,  van  Whim  .r^.i  in  sense  4. 

180a  AIawe  Min.  Derbysh.  Gloss.,  Wim,  an  engine  or 
machine  to  draw  ore,  worked  by  horses. 

Wiman,  obs.  form  of  Woman. 

Wimbeame,  var.  Wind-beam  1  Obs. 

Wimble  (wi-mb'l),  sb.  Now  dial,  or  iechn. 
Forms:  3-7  wymble,  4-5  wymbul,  -il  (5  -el, 
-uUe),  5-6  -yl(l,-Ue,  wyinel(l  (5  -idle,  6  wyem- 
blye),  5-7  womell  (5  -yll),  womble,  (5  wommil, 
6  -ill,womyl,  -lie,  wombill,  wembel.  whymble), 
8  wimple,  8-9  whimble,  4-  wimble  (9  Sc.  and 
north,  wiun(m)il,  wummle,  wirmnel,  etc.).  [a. 
AF.  *wimble  (var.  oi*guimble,  represented  by  rare 
13th  c.  gymble,  and  the  dim.  Gimlet),  ad.  MLG. 
wiemely  (also  Flem.)  wemel  (whence  OSw.  wimla, 
Da.  vrmmel),  MDu.  wimpel.'] 

1.  A  gimlet. 

xa95  Ace.  Exch.  K,  R.  5/8  m.  4  (P.R.O.)  Et  iiij.d,  ob. 
in  Wymbles  emptls.  [1296  Ibid.  5/20  m.  5  In  tribus  Gymblis 
ferri  emptis-.vj.d.]  c\2,zsGloss.  W.de  Bib!>esv.\\u  Wright 
]''oc,  i-]Q  Terere  [gloss  wymble  (nauger)].  1411  Nottingham 
Rec.  II.  86,  j.  parvum  wymble,  j  d.  c  X440  Pallad.  on  Hush. 
XI.  85  Vnto  the  pith  a  ffrensh  wymbul  inbore.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  528/2  Wymbyl,  or  persowre,  ierebellum.  XS55  Eden 
Decades  (Arb.)  154  So  eaten  with  woormes,  as  though  they 
had  byn  bored  through  with  wimbles.  X577  Googe  Heres- 
bacKs  Husb,  IL  107  b,  The  haftes  and  handles  of  Wymbles 
and  Augurs.  X636  Featlv  Clavis  Myst.  xxix.  377  As  the 
wimble  bores  a  hole  for  the  auger.  x66a  Gurnall  Chr,  in 
Arm.  III.  xxvi.  §  i.  222  The  little  Wimble  once  entred,  the 
Workman  can  then  drive  a  great  Nail,  c^^^\  G.  White 
Selborne,  To  Barrington  (1789)  275  The  second  [field-mouse] 
nibbles  a  hole  with  his  teeth,  so  regular  as  if  drilled  with 
a  wimble. 

b.  iransf.  viXi6.fig. 

a  X633  G.  Herbert  ferula  Prudentum  955  Gifts  enter 
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evtry  where  without  a  wimble.  1719  D'UsF^Y  Pills  IV.  8t 
Joan  's  a  Piece  for  .%  Man  to  bore,  With  his  Wimble  1781 
Barbut  C«(.  /nsKi.  2S7  The  Gad-fly. ..  From  the  hinder 
part  of  their  body,  issues  a  whimble  of  wonderful  structure. 
1805  Psisc  Wakefield  Dom.  Recrtat.  iv.  ti  The  whimble 
IS  ofan  admirable  structure,  and  consists  of  three  pieces:.. 
It  IS  the  most  easily  seen  in  the  long  wbimbled  fly. 

2.  An  auger;  also,  a  brace. 

Iijfii  Durham  Ace.  /?d&  (Surtees)  565  Willo  Couper  ad 
reparacionem  duorum  Wymbles,  quia  fracta  in  opere  Prioris, 
xij  d.  1489  Caxton  Fajitcs  o/A.  11.  xxxix.  L  ij,  Men . .  with 
grete  wymellis  and  awgours  shdi  perce  the  ship  undreneth. 
JSoi  .\rnolde  Chron.  (1811)  165  Perce  ye  tree  thorugh  wyth 
a  percer  crosse  wyse  or  wyth  a  wyrable.  1573  TusSER 
Husb.  xvu.  (1878)  35  Cart  ladder  and  wimble,  with  percer 
and  pod.  1583  Jewel  Serm.  Paurs  Crosse  D  j  b.  That  part 
of  the  Carpenters  wimble,  which  turneth  about,  goeth 
rounde,  and  by  liile  and  litle  draweth  in  the  iron,  or  Steele 
bit.  i6n  Shutitr-Mrths'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  248  P'd  for 
layinge  3  wimbles,  vj'.  1615  Markham  Fare-.i:  Hush.  11. 
VI.  (1638)  yi  A  great  Augure  or  wimble  of  Iron  made  to 
receive  many  bits  one  longer  than  another.  1677  MoxoM 
Mtch.  Exerc.  ill.  53  The  other  end  of  the  Shank  must  be 
fitted  into  the  square  Socket  of  the  Wimble.  1789  Trans 
•^i"^-  6^'  '•  3'  Hinges,  Wimble,  and  Jack  for  Ship-Builders. 
*  o*  .  ^^'^^'^^  Gloss. t  lyuwmU^  an  auger,  a  wimble. 

3.  An  instrument  for  boring  in  soft  ground,  or  for 
extracting  rubbish  from  a  bore-hole  in  mining. 

1691  Ray  Disc.  (1693)  41  They  bore  this  Earth  or  Soil  with 
a  long  Wimble.  1708  J.  C.  Com//.  Collier  (1845)  12  [He] 
puts  or  screws  on  the  Wimble,  or  Scoop  which  takes  up  the 
cut  stuff;  1789  Brand  Nist.  Newc.  II.  678  The  chisel  is 
screwed  ofl'  (the  boring  rod],  and  the  wimple  or  scoop  put 
on.  i88t  Raymond  Mining  Gloss.,  IViiiMc,  a  shell-auger 
used  for  boring  in  soft  ground. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. ,  as  witnble-bit,  -bore,  -hole, 
-Uie  ad].,  -stock;  f  wimble-ooek,  a  wimble-bit. 

1583  Shuttleworths'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc)  9  For  towe 
broste  *wj-emblye  bittes  and  a  nale  percell  bitte,  ij«.  i£a8 
Toke  (Kentl  Eitale  Ace.  (MS.)  If.  118  For  5  wimble  bitts. 
[13..  Childh.  Jesus  411  in  Archiv  neu.  Spr.  LXXIV.  333 
With  his  fyngere  he  plukede  hym  owte  Att  a  full  littille 
•wymbilles  bore.]  1808  Jamieson,  Wimblebore,  a  hole  in  the 
throat,  which  prevents  one  from  speaking  distinctly,  S.  in 
allusion  to  a  hole  bored  by  a  wimble.  1607  B.  Barnes 
Divils  Charter  III.  v.  F  3.  If  I  lye,  call  me  thy  "Wimble. 
cock.  1585  HiGiNs  Junius'  Nomenel.  215/1  Foramen  ro- 
tumiuni, .  .?L.  'wimble  hole.  1613  Markham  Eng.  Husband. 
man  I.  iv.  14  Take  a  board . .  which  shalbe  bored  full  of  large 
wimble  holes.  1683  J.  Reid  Scots  Gard'neri.igoj)  83  Bore 
ihem  Isc.  wooden  cases)  full  of  auger  or  wimble-holes.  184S 
S.  Judd  Margaret  11.  viii.  (1871)  288  .Margaret  pressed  her. 
self  into  the  porch:  "wimble-like,  she  pierced  the  stacks  of 
men  and  women  that  filled  the  hall.  1601  Holland  Pliny 
XVI.  xhii.  I.  493  [Wood]  excellent  good  for  awgre-handles 
and  'wimble-stocks.  1648-9  in  Swayne  Churchiu.  Ace. 
iaruin  (1896)  219  A  wymble  stock  and  Nayles  is.  4d. 
Wimble  (wimb'l),  a.  dial,  (and  obs.  arch.) 
Also  6  wymble.  [app.  a  northern  word  taken  up 
by  Spenser ;  recorded  in  mod.  dial,  use  from  York- 
shire and  Lancashire.  The  immediate  source  is 
unknown.  (Scand.  words  of  appropriate  form,  e.  g. 
Norw.  vimmel  giddy,  confused,  have  not  the  re- 
quired sense.)]     Active,  nimble. 

'57?  Spenser  Skepk.  Col.  Mar.  91  He  was  so  wimble,  and 
so  wisht  Ijf/oM  Quicke  and  deliuer].  1579  Hake  h'etves 
cut  0/ Powles  Uiji)  Bj,  I  spydea  pretie  wymble  lad.  l6o» 
Marston  -4»/.  4.  Mel.  in.  Wks.  1856  I.  40  Buckle  thy  spirits 
up,  put  all  thy  wits  In  wimble  action.  1614  J.  Da  vies 
(Heref.)  .<>hefk.  Pipe,  Eel.  G  5,  Then  nought  can  be  atchieu'd 
with  witty  shewes,  Sith  griefe  of  Elde  accloyen  wimble  wit. 
'^4*-58  Mendez  Sqr.  Dames  I.  I.  xxvii,  ilan  throws  the 
wimble  bait,  and  greedy  womiin  bite.s. 
Hence  f  Wi'mljly  adv.,  nimbly. 
'594  W.  Percy  Coelia  (1877)  9  Upon  my  foot,  her  tender 
foot  alighted.  With  that  she  pluckt  it  off  full  wimbely. 

Wi-mble,  v.^   Obs.  exc.  dial.    [f.  Wimble  sb."] 

\,  trans.  To  pierce  with  or  as  with  a  wimble; 
to  make  (a  hole)  with  a  wimble. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  528/2  Wymbelyn,  or  wymmel>-n, 
terebro.  164a  Fuller  Half  I,  Pro/.  St.  iv.  ix.  279  To  use 
force  first  before  people  are  fairly  taught  the  truth,  is  to 
knock  a  nail  into  a  board,  without  wimbling  a  hole  for  it. 
1663  Sir  T.  Herbert  Mem.  Ckas.  I  (1702)  142  A  Foot- 
Soldier.,  wimbled  a  hole  into  the  Coffin  that  was  largest. 
i;r>3  C'tess  WiNCHiLSEA  Misc.  Poems  127  A  Nutshell, 
wimbl'd  by  a  Worm.  1791  Cowper  Odyss,  xxlll.  232,  I 
wimbled,  next,  The  frame  throughout. 

b.  transf.     (<;f.  Wimble  sh.  i  b,  quot.  1 719.) 

iSjS  R.  Fletcher  tr.  Martial  vn.  Ixxiv  Wouldst  thou  be 
wimbled  ^r<i//j  when  thou  art  A  wrinkled  wretch  deformed 
in  every  part?  e  1670  Koxb.  Ball.  (1891)  VII. 486  And  well 
he  could  dissemble,  when  wenches  be  would  wimble. 

2.  intr.  To  bore  into;  chieflyyff.  {intr.  and  refl^, 
to  penetrate  or  insinuate  oneself  into. 

1601  W.  Leigh  Christians  Watch  (1605)  17  How  this 
spirit  hath  entred  and  wimbled  into  your  soules..I  know 
not.  a  164s  Spelman  Dial.  Coin  Reliq.  S.  (1696)  210  In  this 
latter  age  we  have  wimbl'd  even  into  the  bowels  of  Plutus's 
Treasury.  1671  Cosm  in  Northumbrian  Doets.  (Surtees) 
240  Hec  would  fain  wimble  himsetfe  into  some  employment 
under  mee.  1830  Galt  La-wrie  T.  lit.  ii.  189  Charley,  .felt 
something  like  a  man's  finger  wimbling  in  under  his  neck. 
1839  New  Monthly  Mag.  LVI.  61  Wimljling  deeper  and 
deeper  still,  till  he  has  sliattcred  the  remains  of  your  nerves 
to  atoms. 

Hence  "Wi-mbling  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a, 

'6a3  CocKERAM,  Terebration,  a  wimbling. .  1637  ^^'hiting 
Albino  if  Peltama  59  We  men . . in  our  silent  beds  of  earth 
will  court  The  slender-wasted  wormes,  and  with  them  sport, 
..and  vow  their  wimbling  busse  Is  full  as  sweet  as  womens 
was  to  us.  1648  Herrick  H/sK,  Kisses  Loathsome,  Those 
lips  please  me  which  are  plac't  Close,  but  not  too  strictly 
lac't:  Yeilding  I  wo'd  have  them;  yet  Not  a  wimbling 
Tongue  admit. 

Vol.  X. 
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t  Wimble, !».  2  Obs.  rare.  [f.WiM».  Cf.WiND 
W.3,  WiNDLB  v.^     To  winnow. 

i5S«  WiTHALS  Diet.  (1362)  20/2  A  trey  or  shawlde  to 
wynowe  or  wymble  corne  with. 

Wi  -mbled,  //>/.  a.   [f.  Wimble  v.  l  or  sb.  +  -ed.] 

1.  Pierced,  bored. 

1581  Stanvhurst  .^neis  n.  (Arb.)  58  Warding  long  wym- 
beled  entryes. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  '  wimble '. 
180S  [see  Wimble  sb.  i  b]. 

t  Wimblet.  Obs.  Also  7  wimlet.  [f.  Wimble 
sb.  after  Gimlet.]     A  gimlet  or  auger. 

1670  Skort  Felat.  Suff.  Quakers  62  They  got  a  Wimlet, 
and  bored  a  hole  in  the  Mault-Floor.  a  1711  Ken  Anodynes 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  440  Saw,  Bodkin,  Fish-hook,  Wimblet, 
Dart,  To  stab,  tear,  jag,  or  gore  each  part. 

t  Wimbrekin.  [Alteration  of  OF.  vibrequin, 
vil{e)-,  virebrequin,  after  Wimble  sb-l    A  wimble.' 

1489  Caxton  Faytes  o/A.  I.  xiv.  C  iij,  Sawis,  axes,  nayles, 
wymbrekyns  (orig.  tarrieres]  and.  .al  other  ferrementis. 

'Wim{m.)ick,z>.  dial.  [Imitative.]  (Seequots.) 
1850  Dickens  DavidCopp.  li, '  Wen  Mrs.  Gummidge  takes 
to  wimicking', — our  old  county  word  for  crying, — *  she's 
liable  to  be  considered  to  be. .peevish-like.'  1865  H.  Kings- 
lev  Hillyars  i  Burtons  x\\.  Three  times  had  that  child 
wimmicked  at  its  aunt  as  she  knelt  there. 

Wimman,  -en,  -on,  obs.  ff.  Woman. 

tWimount.  Obs.  [perh.  the  personal  name 
Wimound,  OE.  IVigmtmd.']    A  name  of  the  hare. 

::  xtia  Names  0/  Hare  in  Ret.  Ant.  1.  133  The  wimount, 
the  babbart.  ' 

Wimple  (wi-mp'I),  sb.  Forms  :  I,  3-6  wim- 
Peli  3-5  wympel,  4-6  wymple  (i,"  3  winpel, 
3  wempel,  4  whympel,  5  wim-,  wym-,  -win-, 
wyu-,  -pil,  -pill,  -pul,  -puUe,  -pyl,  -pyUe,  Sc. 
■wompyll,  6  wympyU,  Sc.  •vromple,  7  wimpell, 
9  whimplo),  4-  wimple.  [Late  OE.  luimpel  = 
(M)LG.,  (M)Du.  -wimpel,  OHG.  wimpal  veil, 
banner  (MHO.,  G.  wivtpel  streamer,  pennon), 
ON.  vimpill  (Sw.,  Da.  vimpel  from  LG.),  whence 
OF.  guimple  (mod.  F.  guimpe),  of  which  the 
variant  wimple  coincided  with  tlie  native  form. 
Ultimate  origin  uncertain. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  senses  provisionally 
placed  together  here  and  under  the  vb.  belong  all 
to  the  same  word.  In  branch  II  there  may  be  an 
onomatopoeic  element ;  for  formation  and  meaning 
cf.  dimple,  rimple,  rumple,  wrimple.'] 

L  1.  A  garment  of  linen  or  silk  formerly  worn 
by  women,  so  folded  as  to  envelop  the  head,  chin, 
sides  of  the  face,  and  neck  :  now  retained  in  the 
dress  of  nuns.     Also  ^if«.  a  veil. 

Used  looselyinearlyglossaries  as  a  rendering  of  L.a«<»ii;/a, 
cyctas,  peptum,  ricinum. 

atxooA tiikelm  Gloss.  1. 4206  (Napier  1 1 2)  Cyclade.  J.  ueste, 
wimple,  oiloo  Gloss,  in  VVr.-Wulcker  107/37  Ricinum, 
winpel  i«/orl.  Ibid.  125/8  Anabota,  winpel.  c  laoo  Trin. 
Coll.  Horn.  163  Hire  winpel  wit  o3er  maked  Jeleu  mid 
saflran.  <ria4o  Ancr.  R.  420  (MS.  C),  Sum  seiS  ^a;t  hit 
limpeo  to  ene  wummon  cundelicbe  forte  were  wimpei. 
c  laso  Meid.  Maregrete  xlvii,  Doru  ))e  mitte  of  ihu  christ, 
wid  her  wempel  ho  hin  bond.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  6941 
Hire  bodi  wi|>  a  mantel,  a  wimpei  {v.r.  whympel]  aboute 
hire  heued.  £1374  Chaucer  Troylus  11.  no  Do  a-woy 
^oure  wimpil  &  schew  joure  face  bare,  c  1386  —  Prol.  151 
Ful  semylyhir  wympul  pynched  was.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wulcker  601/43  Peptum,  a  wynpul.  c  1415  Wyntoun  Cron. 
IX.  XXV.  2992  Hyre  hayre  in  wompyll  arayande.  C1440 
Gesta  Rom.  Ixix,  317  The  emperesse  hydde  hire  face  with  a 
nfympill,  for  she  wolde  not  ben  y-knowe.  1513  Douglas 
yEneis  l.  vii.  115  To  ask  supple,  with  thaim  ane  womple 
bair  thai.  With  bandis  betand  ther  breistis  by  the  way. 
c  1530  Crt.  Love  iioa  And  eke  the  nonnes,  with  vaile  and 
wimple  plight.  is«o  Bible  (Genev.)  Isa.  iii.  22  The  costelie 
apparel  and  the  vailes,  and  the  wimpels,  and  the  crisping 
pinnes.  1805  Scott  Last  Minstr.  v.  xvii,  White  was  her 
whimple,  and  her  veil.  1819  —  Ivanhoe  xlii.  Her  flowing 
wimple  of  black  cypress.  1879  Waleord  Londoniana  II. 
247  Three  nuns  with  veils  and  whimples. 

trans/.  1615  Crooke  Body  0/ Man  123  A  certaine  smooth 
and  slippery  veyle  or  wimple  is  substrated.  iSfii  A.  Austin 
in  Temple  Bar  III.  472  Graves  are  the  sheltering  wimples 
Against  Life's  rain. 

Ii  2.  A  flag,  streamer.     [An  alien  sense.] 

'656  Blount  Ctossogr.,  Wimple,  .a  Streamer  or  Flag. 
n.  3.  A  fold  or  wrinkle ;  a  turn,  winding,  or 
twist ;  a  ripple  or  rippling  in  a  stream. 
_  1513  Douglas  ^neis  11.  iv.  30  Bot  thai  about  him  lowpit 
in  wympillis  [orig.  spiris\  threw.  1593  Nashe  Christ's  T. 
74  b,  Be  not  more  curious  of  a  wimple  or  spot  in  thy  vesture, 
then  thou  art  of  spotting  and  thorow-stayning  thy  deere 
bought  Spyrit. 

1818  Hogg  Broaunieof  Bodsbeck  xii.  I.  225  A  shepherd.. 
h.ites  the  wimples,  as  he  calls  them,  of  a  turnpike.  Ibid. 
xiv.  II.  22  He  had  as  mony  links  an'  wimples  in  his  tail  as 
an  eel.  1845  Eliza  Cook  Waters  i.  Waters,  bright  Waters, 
..your  wimple  just  lulleth  the  minnow  to  sleep  I  1878 
Stevenson  Will  p'  Mill,  Parsons  Marj.,  The  river  ran 
between  the  stepping-stones  with  a  pretty  wimple. 

4.  A  crafty  turn  or  twist ;  a  wile.  Sc. 

1638  Sir  a.  Johnston  Z'rViO'(S.H.S.)  320  Notwithstanding 
M  wyles,  wimples,  offers,  motions,  and  uther  letts.  1755 
R.  Forbes  Ajax's  Sp.  24  The  gouden  helmet  will  sae 
glance.  An  blink  wi'  skyrin  brinns.  That  a'  his  wimples 
they'll  iind  out  Fan  i'  the  mark  he  sheens.  z8i3  Scott 
Hrt.  Midi,  xxiv.  There  is  aye  a  wimple  in  a  lawyer's  clew. 

Hence  Wimple-less  a.,  not  wearing  a  wimple. 

a  lus  Aner.  R.  420  5if  5e  muwen  beon  wimpel-leas,  bcoS 
bi  warme  keppen. 


WIMPLEH. 

Wimple,  V.  Forms:  see  prec. ;  also  Sc.  (t 
■wiimpil,  7  wo(o)mple.  [f.  Wimple  sb. ;  cf.  LG. 
■wimpelen^ 

1.  1.  trans.    To  envelop  in  a  wimple  ;  loosely, 
to  veil  (t  occas.  pass,  to  take  the  veil). 

c  ia4o  Ancr.  R.  420  (MS.  C)  Wrihen,  he  sei5,  naut  wim. 
plin.  /*«/.,  Al  beo  )>u  iwimplet.  c  1374  Chaucer  .fio^M. 
II.  pr.  1.  (18S8)  31  She  )>at  3it  couere])  hir  and  wymplej)  [orig 
velaf^  hir  to  o^r  folk  ha]>  shewed  hir  euerydel  to  f e.  c  1^ 
—  Prol.  470  Ywympled  wel,  and  on  hir  heed  an  hat.  c  1407 
Lvdg.  Reson  ^  Sens.  2837  Wympled  but  in  symple  guyse. 
1430-40  —  Bockas  11.  xxviii.  (1554)  64  Rhea  ..  Entered  into 
religion.  For  to  be  wympled  in  that  holy  house.  Sacred  to 
Uesta.  <ri43o  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  9938  Wympled  she  was 
both  cheke  and  chin.  1470-85  Malory  Artkur  x.  Ixviii. 
531  Al  wayes  she  was  wympeid  that  no  man  myjt  see  her 
vysage.  159a  LvLY  Midas  1.  i,  lustice  her  selfe,  that  sitteth 
wimpled  about  the  eyes.  1615  W.  Hull  Mirr.  Majestie  82 
They  wimpled  those  eyes.  1616  J.  Lane  Contin.  Sqr.'s  T. 
vii.  91  note,  Ne  Titan  on  woold  putt  his  golden  flizc.  But 
wimpled  fast  his  melancholie  eies.  i8aa  Scott  A'j^i/lntrod. 
Ep.,  His  figure  was  so  closely  veiled  and  wimpled,  either 
with  a  mantle,  morning-gown  or  some  such  loose  gaib.  1870 
Rock  Text.  Fabr.  I.  30  A  female,  crowned  and  wimpled. 

tb.  intr.  for  pass.  To  be  veiled.  Obs.  rare. 

'591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet.,  Rebofar,  to  wimple,  to  go  with 
the  face  hidden,  caput  innoluere. 

2.  Jig.  To  veil,  cover. 

1387-8  T.  UsK  'lest.  Love  n.  xiv.  (Skeat)  1.  25  With  fayre 
honyed  wordes  heretykes  and  mis-meninge  people  skleien 
and  wimplen  their  errours.  Ibid.  in.  ix.  1.  76  In  this  boke 
be  many  privy  thinges  wimpled  and  folde.  j6io  Hist. 
Reynard  the  Fox  xviii.  He  that  cannot  wimple  falshood  in 
truths  kerchiflfe,  hath  neither  Art  nor  cunning.  1898  At- 
lantic Montkly  Apr.  503/2  He  will  gaze  tenderly  into  the 
while  faces  of  his  cauliflowers,  as  with  pinned  leaves  he 
wimples  them  from  the  sun. 

1 3.  transf.  andyf^.  To  enfold,  enwrap,  wrap  up. 

'513  Douglas  Mneis  vl.  iv.  93  Wymplit  and  buskit  [orig. 
iunexa]  in  a  bludy  bend.  /bid.  vil.  xii.  61  His  body  wym- 
pllt  [orig.  impexuni]  in  A  felloun  bustuus  and  gret  lyoun 
skyn.  /bid.  x.  xiii.  134  The  fatale  sisteris  tho  in  deyd 
Had  wymplyt  vp  (orig.  lepttit]  this  Lawsus  lattyr  threid. 
a  1578  LiNUESAY  (Pitscottie)  Ckron.  Scot.  (S.'l'.S.)  I.  61 
Ane  body  of  ane  zoung  chyld.  .wumpillit  wpoun  sandell. 
'594  R.  Cabew  Tasso  (1881)  80  Her  sparing  looke  a  coy 
regard  doth  beare,  .^nd  loues  treasures,  and  hers  vp  wym- 
pelled.  a  1600  Montgomerie  Misc.  Poems  v.  2  No  wonder 
thoght  I  wain  and  weip,  That  womplit  am  in  woes.  1607 
B.  BARNF.S  Divils  Ckarter  iv.  iii.  H  i,  I  perceiue  a  little 
riueling  Aboue  my  for.head  but  I  wimple  it  Either  wilh 
jewels  or  a  lock  of  haire.  1616  Rolliick's  Led.  Passion 
Ep.  Ded.  r  2  b.  He  will  thirst  to  be  woompled  in  the  wounds 
of  lesus.  n  1670  Spalding  Troiib.  Ckas.  /  (Bannatyne 
Club)  I.  2o8  Whilk  charge  so  wrytten  was  wompletl  about 
ane  arrow  head,  syne  shott  up  over  the  castle  walls  .wher 
Ruthven  might  find  the  same. 

4.  pass,  and  intr.    To  fall  in  fold.s. 

'59°  Spenser  F.  Q.  \.  i.  4  A  vele,  that  wimpled  was  full 
low.  17SJ  R.  Lloyd  Progr.  Enzy  viii.  Poems(i762)  210 
Her  mantle  wimpled  low.  1859-60  Jas.  Ha.mii.ton  Moses 
xviii.  (1871)  283  Curtains  of  delicate  texture,  all  wimpling 
with  the  golden  wings  of  cherubim. 

5.  pass.  To  be  stretched  like  a  wimple  or  veil. 
i8«8  E.  R.  Sill  Poems,  Evening  i.  The  Sun  is  gone :  those 

glorious  chariot-wheels  Have.. left  Thin  rosy  films  wimpled 
across  the  West. 

II.  6.  intr.  Of  a  stream :  To  meander,  twist 
and  turn  ;  also,  to  ripple.     Chiefly  Sc. 

17H  Ramsay  Poet's  Wisk  i,  Tay  and  Tweed's  smooth 
Stieams. .quietly. .wimple  to  the  Seas.  1785  Burns  Hal. 
lozveen  ii,  Amang  the  bonie,  winding  banks.  Where  Doon 
rins,  wimplin,  clear.  1848  Eliza  Cook  Bonnie  green  boug/s 
iv.  Streamlets,  ye  are  pleasant  things,  Whimpling  as  ye 
glide.  1849  Avtoun  Poems,  Re/usat  0/  Ckaron  iii.  Or 
near  some  sparkling  fountain.  Where  the  waters  wimple 
down  !  1879  Stevenson  Trav.  Cevennes  19  You  may  hear 
it  wimpling  over  the  stones,  an  amiable  stripling  of  a  river. 

trans/  '896  Crockett  Grey  Man  i,  A  dark  train  of  horse- 
men. .  Their  line  wimpled  like  a  serpent. 

7.  To  move  shiftily  or  unsteadily. 

1819  J.  R.  Drake  Culprit  Fay  xix,  TTiey  struck  her  keel 
with  jerk  and  blow, .  .She  wimpled  about,  in  the  pale  moon- 
beam, like  a  feather.  1886  Kipling  Departm.  Ditties  etc. 
(1888)  73  When  comes  the  iicht  That  wimples  on  his  face? 

Wimple,  occas.  var.  Wimble. 

Wimpled  (wi-mp'ld),  ppl.  a.  Also  9  Sc. 
•whumplet.     [f.  Wimple  v.  or  sb.  +  -ed.] 

1.  Enveloped  in  or  wearing  a  wimple  ;  hence, 
veiled,  occas.  blindfolded. 

'579  Hake  Newes  out  0/  Powles  (1872)  Gij,  Which  all 
doth  spring  from  wimpled  B :  and  old  deceitfull  Bawde. 
1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  III.  i.  181  Ihis  wimpled,  whyning, 
purblinde  waiward  Boy.  1839  Longf.  Hyperion  in.  iii. 
Neither  wimpled  nun  nor  cowled  monk.  1874  L.  Morris 
Gilbert  Beckett  xix.  The  wimpled  maid,  demurely  shy. 

2.  Arranged  or  falling  in  folds  like  a  wimple ; 
hence,  wrinkled;  rippled. 

1599  T.  Stoker  Li/e  tf  D.  Wolsey  E  i,  A  wimpled  scarfe 
bedew'd  with  hearers  teares.  i8ia  Cary  Dante,  Purg.  vill. 
74  Since  she  has  changed  the  white  and  wimpled  folds. 
1900  _'Q'  True  Tilda  xv.  She.. could  read  nothing  of  his 
faith  in  the  wimpled  surface  [of  the  stream]. 

3.  fig.  Involved,  intricate.     Sc. 

a  i7aa  FoUNiAiNHALL  in  M.  P.  TjtovmSuppl.  Diet.  Decis. 
(1826)  III.  329  This  was  thoui;htan  odd  and  wimpled  inter- 
locutor. 17J5  Ramsay  Gentle  Sheph.  111.  ii.  The  wimpled 
Meaning  of  your  unco  Tale.  1768  Ross  Hclenore  Introd., 
Sick  wiinpl'd  wark  would  crack  a  pow  like  thine,  18*3 
Galt  A*.  Gilhaize  Ixvii,  There  was  no  difficulty  in  reading 
the  whumplet  meaning  of  this  couthiness  anent  the  reeking 
o*  the  chamber. 

Wi'mpler'.  Obs.  e:i.c.  Hist.    [f.  Wimple  j*.  -^ 
-ErI.]     A  maker  of  wimi)les. 
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WIMPLER. 

nfe  tfuttmg  Roll  City  cj  LsminH  i  (169)  (MS.)  Isabella 
uxor  Thome  le  Wimpler.  is&f  Ibid.  15  (34)  Alicia  la  \y'yni. 
plere  relicta  quondam  Henrici  le  Wympler.  134a  Ibid,  6j 
(106-7)  Aviciafilia  Henrici  le  Wimpler.  1887  G1U.IAT  Fortst 
Outltrm  195  The  booths  of  the  vintners,  the  fletchers,  the 
plamiers,  and  w>*mplers. 

So  tWi"mpleHt«r,  a  female  wimpler. 

1379  in  BarJsley  Sumamti,  Cr^siiana,  Wympylster. 

Wimpler ^.  rare.  [f.  WlMPUt  V.  +  -EB 1.] 
'  A  waving  lock  of  hair '  (Jam.). 

1714  Ramsay  I'isiim  v,  Doun  his  braid  back,  fnie  his 
quhjt  heid,  The  silver  wympler 's  grew. 

Wi'mpling,  vbl.  si.  In  3  wimlunge.  [f. 
WiHPLB  t>.  +  -IKG  '.] 

tL  The  wearing  of  a  wimple.  Ois. 

e  1140  Aiur.  R.  410  (MS.  C)  Ancren,  sume  sungiS  in  hare 
vimlunge  na  lesse  |>ene  lefdL 

2.  The  winding  or  meandering  of  a  stream ;  also, 

rippling. 

i7io  Ramsay  ?>«//<>uTO..yOT«/r»i7*  jolts  wimplings[/('*r. 
tBsillI.  94  whimplings)  led  by  Nature's  hand.  1863  Le 
Fanu  //tmst  by  Churchy.  Ixxix,  Those,  .pleasant  dimples, 
like  the  wimpling  of  a  well.  1893  Jos.  Thomsos  in  £11;^. 
(1896)  288  The  wimpling  of  the  burns  over  stoay  beds. 

Wi-mpling,  ///.  "•  [f.  WntPLB  v.  +  -ino  *.] 

1.  Veiling,  concealing. 

1747  Ridley  Psycht  xi.  That  wimpling  Slough  shall  fall 
like  Filth  away.  1817  Scott  Harold  k.  11,  Where  wimpling 
tissue  from  the  gaze  The  form  half  hides. 

2.  Winding,  meandering  (esp.  of  streams)  ;  also, 
rippling. 

I7«i  Ramsay  Ricky  fr  Sandy  s8  Wimpling  Waters  which 
in  Latium  flow.  1785  Burns  Scotch  Drink  ii,  Guid  auld 
Scotch  Drink  !  Whether  thro'  wimplin'  worms  thou  jink, 
Or,  ^richly  brown,  ream  owre  the  brink.  x8a7  W.  G.  S. 
Excurs.  Villagt  Curate  50  The  old  brook  with  its  whimpling 
current.  1847  Lokgf.  Ev.  11.  ii.  18  Along  the  wimpling 
wares  of  their  margin,,  .flocks  of  pelicans  _waded.^  i86t 
Smiles  Enpneers  II.  viii.  L  294  The  solitude.. is  only 
broken  by  the  wimpling  sound  of  the  burns.  1894  Crockett 
Lilac  Suttboniut  i,  The  wimpling  lane. 
Win  (win),  ji.l  Forms :  1-3  winn,  (3  //.  wun- 
nen),  4-5  winne,  wynne,  ^711(0,  3-  win.  [OE. 
win{n)  labour,  strife,  conflict  (cf.  MG.  ivin),  more 
frequently  jftvinn :  see  I-wiN  sb.  The  modem 
senses  are  from  Win  vy\ 

I.  +1.  Strife,  contention,  conflict;  tumult,  dis- 
turbance, agitation.  Ois. 

a  1000  CxdmerCs  Gen.  259  He .  .ongan  bim  winn  up  ahebban 
wi5  t»one  hehstan  heofnes  wealdend.  cxaoo  Trin.  Coll. 
Norn.  161  Hwile  lat  te  deuel  hem..&  weccheS  among  hem 
flite  &  win.  a  uso  Owl  <r  Night,  670  He  mot  gon  to  al 
mid  gynne  Hwan  pe  horte  beop  on  winne.  c  xaso  Gen,  ff 
Ex.  598  ^io  3e  tende  mone3  cam  in.  So  wur3  dra^en  3e 
watres  win.  c  x»7S  Lay.  9044  pat  heold  fiht  and  win  [earlier 
text  iwin]. 

1 2.  Gain,  acquisition,  profit ;  .also,  advantage, 
benefit.  Ois. 

ciToo  Ormin  6118  pe  birri>  l»in  lihhte  swinnkess  winn 
Upponn  5UW  alle  nittenn.  a  X300  Floriz  ff  Bl.  805  (Camb. 
MS.)  Ac  floriz  nolde  for  no  winne ;  Leuere  him  were  wij» 
hb  kinne.  c  1440  PaZlad.  en  Husb,  in.  5  Ek  newer,  gretter 
Wynne  Is  to  the  gresse.  X495  Acta  Dottt,  Cone,  (1839)  409/t 
pe  said  tend  penny  of  all  wynnis  pertenyn  to  our  souerane 
lord.  0x500  Bernard,  de  citra  reif am.  I.  180  Eftj-r  |)iwyne 
with  worschipe,  clethyng  wer.  0x500  Thrie  Priests  Peblis 
619  Quhan  thay  ar  full  of  sic  wrang  win.  xsoo-20  Dunbar 
Poems  xvii.  16  Thir  merchantis  takis  vnlesum  win.  X535 
Lyndesav  Satyre  3507  In  pryde,  invy,  in  ire,  and  lecherie. 
In  covetice,  or  ony  extreme  win. 
i-b.  Possessions,  riches,  wealth.  Ois. 
For  the  phr.  vjortdes  win^m  see  Win  sb.*  2. 
c  xaos  Lay.  3099  Ic  hem  jcue  al  )>a  winne  )»e  ich  aem 
waldinge  ouer.  Ibid.  22668  Wif  &  mine  weden  and  alle 
mine  wunnen.  a  X300  Cursor  M.  7879  Bot  oft  J?e  weliest  o 
win  Riue-liest  )>ai  fal  in  sin.  ct46o  Towneley  Myst.  i.  1S5 
To  walk  here  in  this  worthely  wone,  In  all  this  wefthly  wyn. 
IL  3.  A  victory  in  a  game  or  contest,  colloq, 
s86s  Illustr.  Lond.  News  10  May  492/3  The  opposition . . 
gathered  strength  after  this  slovenly  win.  x866  Daily  Tel, 
3  Nov.,  Pineapple ..  won  the  first  race,  it  being  his  eighth 
win  since  he  was  sold.  X894  Astley  Fifty  Vrs.  Life  II,  78, 
I  was  real  pleased  with  the  win,  for  lots  of  my  pals  had 
backed  Actea. 
4.  A  gain  ;  //.  gains,  winnings,  colloq. 
1891  Nat  Gould  Double  Event  ii.  His  gambling  wins 
would  have  been  enough  for  that.  X893  Kenttel  Gaz.  Aug., 
Although  the  Shows  might  not  be  affected,  their  wins  would 
be.  X897  T.  R.  Williams  5^r»«.  on  *  Just  as  /  am  *  3  Every 
mental  win  on  your  part  is  a  draw  upon  universal  truth. 
twin,  Ji.2  Ois.  Forms:  i  wynn,  (i  wunn, 
wenn),  3wnne,'wonne,  (also  7) wun, 3-4  winne, 
(also  7)  wunne,  3-5,  7  win,  4-5  wyn,  wenne, 
4-6  Wynne,  5  wyne.  [OE.  ivynin,  corresp.  to  OS. 
wtinnia,  OHG.  luunnja,  launna  str.  f.,  wunnt  f. 
and  wunno  wk.  masc.  (MHG.  luiinne,  wunne,  G. 
■wonne);  f. Teut.  ivun-,  found  also  in  OE.  gewun, 
wunian  (see  Wont),  wyscan  (:—  *wunskjan)  to 
Wish,  and  related  to  wen-  (see  Wken  si.  and  v.) 
and  Wine  si.^,  friend.     Cf.  Winsome.] 

L  Joy,  pleasure,  delight,  bliss ;  a  source  of  joy, 
a  delight. 

Beowulf  ^262  Hearpan  wyn,  gomen  gleobeames.  e  ZS05 
Lay.  907X  Jesu  Crist.,  aire  worulde  wunne.  Ibid,  22732 
Ne  miote  nauere  mon  cunne  nan  swa  muchel  wunne.  a  xaaj 
Ancr.  R.  192  Alle  beo  ilke  uondunges  . .  t>uncfae3  wouh,  & 
nout  wunne,  auh  neo  wende8  efterward  to  weole  and  to 
eche  blisse.  tf  XS40  Ureisun  in  O.  E.  Horn.  1. 183  Ihesu  mi 
weole,  mi  wunne,   e  U7S  Lay.  2j;69  Louerd  drihtene  exist . . 
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middilerj>es  win.  a  X3X0  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xv.  47  Away  is 
al  my  wunne.  c  1330  K.  Bbuknk  Ckron.  IVace  (Rolls)  14908 
Fair  folk  ys  )>erc-iiine  !  per  faces  to  se,  hit  ys  gret  w>'nnc  I 
cx^  Chaucer  Frankl.  T.  54  Wyn,  wo,  or  chaungynge  of 
complexion,  c  14^5  Cast.  Pcrsev.  204  in  Macro  Plays  83 
BelyaL  In  woo  is  al  my  wenne.  C1700  Kensett  LoJisd. 
MS,  /033  If.  450  b,  il'nnsome,  pleasant,  .a  ivuntie  gaiidium, 
whence  a  7tmn  to  sce^  a  pleasure  or  satisfaction  to  see. 

b.  In  vague  commendatory  sense,  and  often  in 
phr.  wiih  (or  mid)  ivin,  which,  orig,  intensive, 
freq.  becomes  a  mere  tag. 

cxaos  Lay.  X1474  penne  ma;e  we  libben..&  a  to  ure  liue 
witenureleodenmid  winne  &  mid  wurSscipe.  cijiooHavelok 
660  Slcp  sone,  with  michel  winne.  Ibid.  2965.  13. ,  Gaw.  4- 
Gr.  Knt.  15  On  mony  bonkkcs  ful  brode  Bretayn  he  settez, 
wyth  Wynne,  c  1330  R.  Brunnk  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  9617 
per  com  l^ey  to  t>e  toun  wj'l>  wj'n.  a  1400  Sqr.  lowe  Degre 
363  Wyth  wehh  and  wynne  to  were  the  crowne,  £1400 
Destr.  Troy  13346  Penolope,  , ,  pat  had  keppit  hir  full 
cioise  as  a  cleane  lady,  With  myche  worship  &  wyn.  14. . 
Poem  to  Virgin  in  Rel,  Ant.  II.  213  Swcte  lady,  full  of 
wynne,  Full  of  grace  and  gode  within,  cx^^QSyr  Gowghter 
51  in  Utterson  E.  P,  P.l.  163  The  worthi  duk  and  ducheese 
They  levid  togeder  with  wenne.  c  1460  To^vneley  Myst. 
xxiv.  153  For  I  may  swere  with  mekill  wyn  I  am  the  most 
shrew  in  all  myn  k>Ti.  ^i47S  Katt/  Coil^ear  ^2^  Wed  ai.e 
worthie  to  wyfe,  and  weild  her  with  win. 
C.  In  benedictory  phrases, 

£'1400  Vwaine  «5*  Gaw.  1113  Sho  said  smertly,  Do  lat  me 
her,  Cumes  he  sone,  als  have  thou  wyn.  Ibid,  2219  So  have 
\  wyn,  Mi  lyoun  and  i  sal  nogtit  twyn,  c  14*5  Seven  Sag, 
(P.)  1373  So  God  almyghty  gyf  me  wyne,  Thou  ne  schalt  to 
come  hyre-ine.  a  1500  Sir  Beues  (Pynson)  2453  There  was 
a  wel,  so  haue  I  wynne,  And  Beuys  stumbled  ryght  therln. 
1553  Bradford  Senn.  Repentance  F  viijb,  Thoughea  great 
whyle  he  laye  a  slepe  (as  many  do  now  a  dayes,  god  geue 
them  wynne  waking)  \ed.  1574  G  ij  by  a  misunderstanding 
reads  good  waking],  1640  M,  Parker  King  *  poorc 
North,  Man  Lxxx,  Man,  with  thy  money  God  give  thee  win. 

2.  Worldcs  winne  (earlier  woreld  winne^  OE, 
worolde  wynn)j  also  worldly  winne  :  worldly  de- 
light or  pleasure ;  later,  by  association  with  Win 
j^.l,  worldly  wealth  or  possessions. 

Beovjidf  1080  peer  heo  ser  mieste  heold  worolde  wynne. 
c  XX75  Lamb.  HoiH.  147  On  Iwa  wise  Mon  mei  forlete  world 
winne.  f  xsoo  Trin,  Coll,  Horn,  195  Erest  he  strepteof  him 
his  shep,  t>e  waren  his  woreld  winne.  a  XZ25  Ancr.  R.  iq6 
Worldes  weole,  &  wunne,  &  wurschipe.  c  1230  Halt  Meid, 
(MS.  Titus)  90  For  worldliche  wunne  J>at  tu  wendcs  to 
bijeten.  c\-^%%  Metr.  Horn.  15  For  rifli  gers  werldcs  win 
Thir  fair  wimmen  fal  jn  sin.  c  1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  xvL 
iMagdalcjta)  56  pat  mychty  ware  &  of  gret  kyne,  &  mykil 
hadofwarldis  wyne.  a  i^oo  Minor  Poe»ts/r.  Vernon  MS. 
337/341  Alle  worldes  winne  He  sendel>,  whon  he  wile.  1535 
Lyndesav  Satyre  3535  Covetice  of  warldlie  win. 

Win,  J^.3  slang.  Also  6-7  wyn,  9 whinn, winn, 
wing.  [Origin  obscure;  quot.  1812  suggests  that 
it  may  be  short  for  lVinchesier.'\     A  penny. 

X567  Harman  Caveat  85  A  flagge,  a  wyn,  and  a  make. 
1608  Dekker  Lanth.  ^  Candle  LU  i.  C2b,  If  we.,  nip 
a  boung  that  has  but  a  win.  1618  [see  Make  sh.^\  a  16^3 
Urquhari's  Rabelais  iii.  xli.  341  They  had  not  a  Win  in 
their  Fab.  x8i»  J,  H.  Vaux  Flash  Dict.^  Win  or  Win~ 
Chester^  a  penny,  1813  '  Jon  Bee  '  Diet.  Turfy  Scuddick, . . 
*  not  a  scuddick  ' — not  any  brads,  not  a  whinn,  empty  dies. 
i&S9  Slang  Diet.,  /f  V««,  a  penny.  1900  Flvnt  Tramping 
241  Just  go  and  get  a  shave  now,  Jim.  I'll  give  you  a  wing 
(penny),  if  you  will,  for  the  doin  o'  't. 

twin,'!!.  Obs.  Forms;  jwn-, 4Wtmne, wynne, 

5  wyn.  [Only  in  ME,  alliterative  verse  ;  adj.  use 
of  Win  j3.2,  derived  from  OE.  poetical  compounds 
such  as  wynbiam  tree  of  joy,  wynland  pleasant 
land.]     Delightful,  pleasant;  goodly,  fine  ;  good. 

CXS05  Lav.  1385  per  he  mihte  J>urh-wunian  mid  his 
wnfolke  [later  text  gode  folke].  a  1310  Lenten  ys  come  35 
This  wunne  weole  y  wole  forgon.  Ant  wyht  in  wode  Se 
fleme.  X3..  Gaiv.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  1032  pere  he  dra^ez  hym 
on-dryje,  &  derely  hym  bonkkez,  Of  J>e  wynne  wor.schip  pat 
[MS.  &J  he  hym  wayued  hade.  Ibid.  2430  pat  wyl  I  welde 
wyth  good  wylle,  not  for  J>e  wj'nne  golde.  13. .  £.  E,  Allit. 
P.  A.  X54  Euer  me  |»03t  I  schulde  not  wonde  For  wo,  J>er 
welez  so  wynne  wore,  c  X400  Destr.  Troy  4265  A  faire 
temple..  With  wallis  vp  wroght,  wyn  to  bcholde. 

Win  (win),  v.^  Pa,  t.  and  pple.  "won  (wrn). 
Forms :  In/,  a.  1-2  winnan,  (i  wynnan),  3 
winnen,  {Orm.)  -enn,  3-6  wynne,  (3-5  -en), 
3-7  winne,  3-8  winn,  (4  whyn,  Sc.  vyn(e),  4-6 
wine,  wyne,  wynn,  wyn,  (5  wenne),  4-  win. 
0.  (chiefly  Sc.)  5,  7-8  wone,  6-9  won,  7  wonne, 
9  wun.  /'a.  t,  a.  1,4  wann,  1-7  (8-9  dial,  and 
arch.)  wan,  (4-5  whan(ne),  4-6  wane,  {Sc.  van), 
4-7  wanne,  (6  Sc.  vane).  j3.  i,  2nd pers.  sing, 
wunne  ;  pi,  i  wunnon,  i,  5  wunnun,  3  {Orm.) 
-enn,  3-5  wonne(n,  4-5  -yn,  5  wonen,  -yn ; 
4-6  wunne,  6-7  wun.  7.  i  wonn,  4-7  wonne, 
(5  whonne),  6-7  woon,  i-  won.  5,  6  winned, 
7  wined.  Pa.pple.  a.  3-4  wunnen,  (3  Orm. 
-enn),  4-5  wtmne,  4  (6  Sc!)  wun,  (5  north,  vun, 

6  Sc.  wvne)  ;  4  (5  Sc.)  woun,  5  Sc.  wown, 
(woung).  ^  1,  4  wonnun,  {Sc.  wonone,  vonnyn, 
vonyng),  4-5  wonnin,  -ene,  -yn(e,  wonen(e, 
-yn(e,  4-6  wonnen,  5  wonun,  {Sc.  wonnyng). 
^2,  3-4iwonne,  3-5  y wonne,  4  y won,  5  ywone, 
ywonnen,  e- wonne.  ^3.  ^-y  wonne,  (8  6V.) 
wone,  5-7  wonn,  4-  won ;  6-7  woon(e,  (6 
woonne).  7.  4-7  wan,  6  wanne.  5.  Sc.  5  winin, 
(wyn(n)ynge) ;    6  winn,  wyn,  wyne,  6-8  win, 

7  winne,  wynn,    (Cf.  Win  ///.  a.)     «.  ■?  wind. 


WIN. 

[Com.  Teut.  str.  vb. :  OE.  winnan^  {wann,  wun- 
nen),  also  gewinnan  I-wiN  v.  «=  OFris.  wlnna  to 
obtain,  OS.  winnan  to  suffer,  win,  giwinnan  to 
obtain,  (MLG.,  MDu,  winnen  to  till  the  ground, 
obtain,  acquire),  OHG.  winnan  (MHG.  winnen) 
to  be  excited,  rage,  contend,  exert  oneself,  also 
gaxvinnan  to  gain  as  by  labour  or  exertion  (MHG., 
i}.  gewinnen)i  ON.  vinna  to  labour,  bring  about, 
gain  (Sw.  vinna^  Da.  vinde)^  Goth.  {ga)winnan 
to  suffer :  ulterior  relations  are  uncertain  ;  forms 
of  cognate  meaning  are  Goth.w/«n<7,  winna^  wunns 
suffering,  OHG.  w/kk^z conflict,  MHG.  luinne  pain, 
ON.  vinna  labour;  see  also  Withebwin  (OE. 
wiPerwinna,  OHG.  widaf-winno). 

The  senses  run  parallel  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  those  of  Gain  v.'^  and  Get  f.] 

+ 1.  intr.  To  work,  labour  (OE.)  j  to  strive,  con- 
tend, fight,   Obs. 

Beo^vul/yi(>  Eart  )>ii  se  Beowulf,  se  J>e  wi3  Brecan  wunne  ? 
f  888  jElfked  Boeth.  xxxv.  §  4  Nis  nan  jesceaft  t>e  tiohhie 
|>aet  hio  scyle  winnan  wi3  hire  scippendes  willan.  C9ootr. 
Baeda's  Hist.  iv.  iii.  (1890)  264  He  J»y  ma  mid  his  hondum 
wonn  &  worhte  J>a  J'ing,  \>t  nyd(>earfieco  waeron.  a  1000  in 
Wr.-Wiilcker  202/41  Pugnaui,  ic  wan.  a  xxaa  0.  E.  Chron, 
(Laud  MS.)  an.  685  Her  ongan  Ceadwala  winnan  sefterrice. 
c  laoo  Ormin  3488  Forr  J)att  menn  sholldenn . .  winnenn  swa 
to  cumenn  upp  till  heofennrichess  blisse,  c  isoo  Trin,  Coll, 
Horn,  51  Icrusalem  and  babilonie  he's  two  burjes,  and  fliteS 
cure,  and  wiuneS  bitwinen  hem.  Ibid.  187  lob.. wan  wi5 
J>e  ^)urse,  c  laio  Bestiary  521  Til  it  cume^  3e  time  Dat 
storm  stireS  al  3e  se,  Danne  sumer  and  winter  winnen. 

f  2.  trans.  To  conquer,  subdue,  overcome,  de- 
feat, vanquish,  '  beat ',  Obs. 

x»97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  136  Alle  }>es  kinges  were  Jjo,  ac 
bote  on  nov  ^er  nis ;  Vor  J^e  king  of  westsex  alle  J>e  opere 
wan  iwis.  a  X300  Cursor  M.  14832  He  has  vs  wonnen 
(cx37S  Fair/.  MS.  wonnin]  wit  maistri.  X3, .  Guy  IVariv. 
(A.)  889  We!  mani  kni^tes  Gij  wan  t>at  day.  xws  Barbour 
Bruce  xii.  47  He  thoucht  that  he  suld  weill  Hchtiy  Vyn  hym, 
and  haf  hym  at  his  will,  c  X375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vii.  (Jacobus 
Minor)  752  Quhene  bat  tytus  lerusalem  had  wonone.  c  1400 
Ragman  Roll  168  m  Hazl.  £.  P.  P,  I.  76  Or  that  ye  be 
conqueryd  and  e-wonne.  cx^x'a  Avo7u,  Arth.  xxii,  Ihus 
base  he  wonun  Kay  on  werre.  ^^  >470  Gol.  Sf  Ga7v,  1198 
Wourschipful  Wavane  had  wonnin  him  on  weir.^  X470'85 
Malory  Arthur  vii.  xxiii,  250  He  wanne  me  in  piayne 
bataille  hande  for  hand.  X513  Li/e  Hen.  V.  (igii)  108  He 
deliberated  by  proces  of  time  to  wynn  them  by  hunger  and 
thirst.  X53S  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  84  How  that 
Reulhar  . .  faucht  with  Cecelus  . .  and  wan  him.  1577  T. 
Kendall  Flowers  Epigr.  38  b.  Here  sensuall  pleasure  doeth 
assault  to  winne  me  by  her  might.  x6io  Heywood  Gold. 
Age  V.  i,  Creet  thou  hast  wonne  My  thirty  thousand  Soul* 
diers,  and  my  Sonne. 

Jig.  1567  Maplkt  Gr,  Forest  i  But  whiles  it  [sc.  the 
adamant]  is  inuincible  or  can  not  be  woonne  that  way  \sc. 
by  fire]:  yet ..  with  the  ..  freshe  bloud  of  the  Goate,  it 
breaketh..in  sunder.  X575  A.  F.  Virg.  Bucol.  \\\.%-i  Phillis 
loues  the  Hazils  well, . . 'the  Myrtle  shall  them neuer  wynne, 
nor  Phoebus  Bay  trees  tall. 

3,  To  be  victorious  in  (a  contest  of  any  kind,  as 
a  battle,  game,  race,  action  at  law,  etc.).  Also/tf 
win  the  day^  the  field.    (Cf.  to  win  the  victory ^  6  b.) 

Formerly  used  with  a  wider  range  of  obj.  {e.g.  conquest^ 
exploit). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7793  Dauid  had  gin  him  batatl  kene; 
Wit  godds  grace  t*e  feild  he  wan.  X338  R.  Brunnk  Chron. 
(1810)  34  Tuo  &  ktuenty  batailes  he  wanne  )7e  first  )ere. 
r  1400  Beryn  1747  The  meyne  [viz,  chessmen]  were  I-set  vp-; 
they  gon  to  pleye  fast :  Beryn  wan  the  first,  J)e  second,  &  pe 
Jjird.  X474  Caxton  Chesse  11.  iii.  (1883)  38  The  tonges  of 
aduocates  ..  must  be  had  yf  thou  wylt  wj-nne  thy  cause, 
X489  Barbour's  Bruce  xi.  titUy  The  battaleof  Bannokbume, 
strykyne  &  vonyng  be  gud  kjTig  Robert  the  Bruce,  a  X533 
Ld.  Berners  Huon  liii.  177  How  kynge  luorj'n  caused  his 
doughter  play  at  the  chesse  with  Huon,. .and  how  Huon 
wan  the  game.  ^x59o  Marlowe  Faustus  1029  Wks.  (1910) 
180  Howe  they  bad  wonne  by  prowesse  such  exploits.  159X 
Shaks.  /  Hen,  K/,  l  vi.  17  'Tis  loane,  not  we,  by  whom  the 
day  is  wonne.  1594  R.  Carew  Tasso  (1881)  15  Conquests 
he  winned.  x6oo  Holland  Liiy  i.  ii.  3  The  Aborigines  and 
Trojanes  wan  indeed  the  field,  but  lost  their  Captaine 
Latinus.  a  1650  Caldekwood  Hist.  Kirk  {1843)  II.  263 
'  Prove  that,  and  wonne  the  plea  I '  said  Letbington.  1653 
Holcroft  Procopius,  Pers.  Wars  i.  22  He  wanne  this 
battell.  X718  Ramsay  Monk^  Miller's  Wife  233  His  courage 
wan  the  day.  1781  [see  Race  shX  10].  1837  Dickens 
Pickw.  vii,  Won  the  toss — first  innings^seven  o'clock  a.m, 
X878  H.  GiBBS  Ombre  (ed.  2)  26  If  either  of  the  adversaries 
win  the  game.  X908  (Eliz,  Fowler]  Beiw.  Trent  ^  An- 
cholme  380  About  that  time,  Waterloo  was  won. 

4.  absol.  or  intr.  To  overcome  one's  adversarj-, 
opponent,  or  competitor  ;  to  be  victorious,  gain 
the  victory  (now  chiefly  in  sports  or  games  of 
skill)  '%fig.  to  prevail. 

X197  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  4688  Hii  worrede  norjjward  & 
wonne  ver  &  ner,  X3..  Cursor  M,  20004  (Edin.)  Werande 
on  J>e  wrang  ^ai  wan,  X37S  Barbour  Bruce  xii.  373  In 
punjeis  is  oft  hapnyne  Quhill  for  to  vyne,  and  quhill  to  tyne. 
c  1400  26  Pol.  Poems  xxiv.  288  Haue  mercieon  me,  let  mercie 
wyn  1  14. .  Av DELAY  Poems  (Percy  Soc)  introd.  p.  ix.Oure 
faders  in  Frawiis  had  won  beforne.  CX440  Alphabet  of 
Tales  cxviii.  83  How..ij  men  played  at  |>e  dyce,  and  when 
J^e  tane  of  t>aim  began  to  lose,  he  began  to.  .flite  with  God 
for  ^3X  he  wan  nott.  1546  J.  Heywood  Pnru.  (1867)  10  He 
laughth  that  wynth.  x55x  Edw.  VI  frnl.  in  Lit.  Rem. 
(Roxb.)  II.  312, 1  lost.. atroundes,  and  waneat  rovers.  1597 
Shaks.  2  Hen,  /K,  i,  1.  132  The  summe  of  all,  Is,  that  the 
King  hath  wonne.  X607  Markham  Cavel.  vi.  iv.  15  Nor 
haue  I  scene  anye  horse  winne,  but  I  haue  seene  many 
Horses  loose,  which  haue  beene  kept  with  such  dyett.  X697 
Dryden  I'irg.  Georg.  iv.  127  Obstinately  bent  to  win  or  dye. 
x8i8  Byroh  Ch.  Har.  iv.  cxl,  He  is  gone,  Ere  ceased  the 
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inhuman  shout  which  hail'd  the  wretch  who  won.  1837 
Dickens  Pickw,  ii,  That  [advice]  which  bystanders  in- 
variably give  to  the  smallest  boy  in  a  street  fight,  namely, 
'  Go  in  and  win  '.  184J  Tennyson  Godiva  35  The  passions 
of  her  mind..  Made  war  upon  each  other  for  an  hour,  Till 
pity  won.  187J  Farrar  Witn.  Hist.  \\\.  100  Yet,  unaided 
by  any,  opposed  by  all,  Christianity  won.  x88o  \V.  Day 
Racehorse  in  Training  xviii.  169  If  an  owner  runs  two 
horses  in  a  race,  he  has  a  right  to  declare  with  which  of 
the  two  he  wiil  win.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  21  May  4/7  The 
M.C.C.  winning  by  an  innings  and  four  runs. 

5.  trans.  To  subdue  and  take  possession  of;  to 
seize,  capture,  take  (a  place),  arch,  (now  associ- 
ated with  6). 
ME.  phr.  to  win  to  or  into  fine's  hand  or  ivilj. 
a  ix>i  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1070  (Laud  MS.),  Hi  wendon  J^set 
hi  sceoldon  winnon  eall  Jjset  land,  c  xaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
51  J>e  king..bilai  ^e  burh  forte  t»at  hit  [=  he  it]  wan.  xag? 
R-  Glouc.  (Rolls)  1033  Engelond  a|>  ibe  mid  strengj»e  iwonne. 
Ibid.  3859  King  howel  wipis  poer  wan  sonepeyto  Al  to  king 
arthures  wille.  Ibid.  7878  Ar  is  fader  wonne  engelond. 
a  1300  Leg.  RoodW.  siq  He  ouercom  is  fon  And.  .al  is  lond 
won.  axymCursor  M.  0202  In  his  time  was  )?e  luen  land 
Wonnen  \Fairf.  wonnyn]  into  jre  sarzins  hand.  13..  E.  E. 
Aim.  P.  B.  1305  Nov  he  Jje  kyng  has  conquest  &  t^e  kyth 
wunnen.  13..  Coer  de  L,  1348  The  toun  of  Acres  he  has 
wunne.  1387  Tkevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  9  Whanne  Ail. 
saundre  hadde  i-wonne  alle  J>e  est  londes.  c  1425  Wvntoun 
Cron.  XX.  36  Sic  assawtis  t»are  he  maid  That  neire  ^le  tovne 
he  wonyn  \v.r.  wonnynge]  hade.  /6id.c\xx.  4816  Quhen 
Jjc  wardanc.of  l>at  land  Had  wonnyn  gret  part  till  his 
hand,  c  i4»S  Engl.  Conq.  Irel.  W\\.  136  He  come  ynto 
Irland,  &  whan  the  lond.  1430-40  Lvdg.  Bochas  ix.  2134 
Whan  the  saide  cite  was  first  wonne.  1:1440  Gesta  Rom. 
Ivii.  240  (Harl.  MS.)  pey  entrid  into  Jje  citee,  &  whonne  hit. 
f  1470  Henry  IVallact  vii.  1007  Ramsay  and  Graym  the 
turat  jet  has  wown.  Ibid.  x.  959  Scliynnoun  thai  tuk,  at 
Wallace  fyrst  had  woun  \ed.  1570  winin].  1470-85  Malory 
Arthur  \.\\\.  44  Arthur  wan  alle  the  north  Scotland,  a  1548 
Hall  CArtf«.,  Hen.  K  39  b,  He  that  will  Fraunce  wynne 
must  with  Scotlande  firste  begyn.  1556  Chron.  Grey  Friars 
(Camden)  21  Thys  yere  the  towne  dech  was  new  cast..  .And 
the  towne  of  Barwyke  wanne.  1578  H.  Wotton  Courtlie 
Conirav.  145  As  men  say,  the  Towne  wonne,  the  Castell 
yeeldeth.  1603  G.  Owen  PembrckesMre  {iZgi)  47  .A  greate 
parte  thereof  was  woon  from  them  by  the  Englishmen.  1613 
J.  Saris  K<y.  Japan  (Hakl.  See.)  34  There  land,  which  they 
had  wone  with  there  swordes.  1697  Dryden  /Eneis  x. 
493  On  either  Hand,  These  fight  to  keep,  and  those  to  win 
the  Land.  1701  Cowper  Iliad  \v.  495  Should  the  Greeks., 
win  imperial  1  roy,  The  glory  shall  be  his.  1836  Thirlwall 
Greece  XXV.  III.  3B7  He  advised  that  they  should,  .endeavour 
first  to  win  Messana.  «87i  Freeman  Nor$n.  Conq,  IV. 
xviii.  155  In  the  eyes  of  William  it  was  a  means  by  which 
Exeter  might  be  won. 

b.  To  seize,  capture,  take  as  spoil ;  to  catch 
(fish,  a  bird) ;  to  capture,  take  captive  (a  person). 
Obs.  exc  in  euphemistic  slang,  to  steal. 

1x1300  K.  Horn  1 144  (Harl.)  3efenyfys5h  is  berinne  I>erof 
^jou  Shalt  Wynne.  1375  Babbour  Brucesw.ZZ  Schir  Thomas 
Randale  than,  .the  kyn^is  baner  van.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
4803  The  souerain..deuidet  Tho  godes  to  his  gomes. .J>at 
liom  wan  with  woundes  before  And  put  horn  in  perell.  1481 
Caxton  Reynard  \\\.  (Arb.)  6  That  pudyng  was  myne  ffor 
I  hadde  wonne  it  by  nyghte  in  a  mylle.  <zi533  I-°-  ^^^' 
NBRS  Huon  cxlii.  527  A  ryche  shyp,  the  whichc  was  wonne 
vpon  the  sowdans  men.  1560  Rolland  Seven  Sages  (Bann. 
Club)  I  Thay  war  sa  rcpleit  of  all  riches  Win  into  wxiris  be 
martiall  bcsynes.  1567  Gude  <5-  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  112  Lyke 
to  ane  bird  taine  10  ane  net, .  .Sa  is  our  lyfe  wcill  win  away, 
1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S  )  I.  42  Nocht 
sa  mekle  fishe  thay  with  nettis,  as  with  skepis,  or  long 
kreilis,  win  with  wickeris  in  the  forme  of  a  hose  sa  round 
wouen.  x6s8  Feltham  Resolr^s  11.  [l]  Ixxi,  205  The  Spoyles 
he  wanne  from  Cowards,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet  Cant.  Crew^ 
To  lyin,  to  Steal.  1785  Grose  Vict.  Vulgar  T.  1919 
Athenaeum  8  Aug.  727/2  Everyone  will  have  heard_  of 
'strafing' and  also 'souvenir*,  the  latter  usually  meaning 
aoything  stolen,  or  '  won  '. 

+  0.  fi^.  To  reclaim  (land)  as  for  cultivation. 
X53i-a  Act 23  Hen.  VIII c.  5  §  i  Marsshegroundes.  .wonne 
and  made  profitable  for  the  greate  common  wellhe  of  this 
Realme.  1541  Reg,  Ma^.  Sig.  Scot.  554/1  To  win  and  rife 
out  the  saidis  landis  with  the  Eisly  hillis  of  the  samin. 
1573-80  TussER  Hush.  (1878)  114  The  fen  and  the  quamire* 
so  marrish  be  kind,  And  are  to  be  drained,  now  wine  {later 
edd.  win]  to  thy  mind. 

+d.  Of  the  sea:  To  gain  on  (the  land):  cf.  10 a. 
1639  G.  Plattes  Discern.  Subterr,  Treas.  x\.  52  The  sea. . 
perpetually  winning  land  in  one  place,  and  losing  in  another. 
e.  Cards,  (a)  {fig.  from  3)  To  be  of  hijjher 
value  than,  to  *  beat  *  (another  card,  hand,  or  suit)  ; 
also  inlr.  with  of  {<ii.  loa);  (/')  to  gain  possession 
of,  take  (a  trick). 

x6So  Cotton  Compl,  Gamester  vii.  71  He  that  can  win  five 
Tricks  of  the  nine  hatli  a  sure  Game.  Ibid.  x.  83  A  Ten 
wins  a  Nine  if  not  Trumps.  1778  HoyWs  Catties  Ini/>r.  63 
A,. wins  two  Tricks. ..The  first  Hand  wins  of  the  second, 
1899  '  Cavendish  '  Bizique  4  '1  he  highest  card  of  the  suit 
led  wins  the  trick..  .Trumps  win  other  suits.  1910  Daltom 
*  Saturday '  Bridge  41  This  is  an  undoubted  No  Trump  call 
for  the  dealer,  although  in  itself  it  will  not  win  many  tricks. 
6.  To  get,  obtain,  acquire;  es^.  to  get  as  some- 
thing profitable  or  desired ;  to  gain,  procure,  a. 
with  concrete  (material)  obj.  Ods.  or  arcA.  exc.  in 
specific  uses  :  see  7. 

CX200  Ormin6iii,  &  tuss  hu  mihht  te  weorelldjjing  Wil>l> 
Godess  lefc  winnenn.  Ibid.  7890,  &  vfF  ^ho  wass  summ 
wscdle  wif  J»att  lamb  ne  mihhte  winnenn.  c  laao  Bestiary 
411  De  rauen  is  swiSc  rcdi,  Wcne3  flat  je  rotie3,  And  o3re 
fules  hire  fallen  bi  For  to  winnen  fode.  c  1390  Beket  1439 
in  S.  Eng,  Leg.  147  His  men  he  bro^te  In  seruise  heore 
mete  to  wynne  J^cre.  13..  Cursor  M,  42?^  (Gott.)  And 
leucre  me  cs  be  pouer  and  lele,  pan  falsU  to  winne  catele, 
136a  Langl.  p.  pi,  a.  v.  237  Al  \>2it  I  wikkedliche  won 
M)»}Te  I  wit  hade*    c  1400  Gamelyn  283  (Corpus  MS.)  Thus 


wan  Gamely  l>e  Ram  and  (w  Ryng.  1430  Reg,  Mag.  Stg.  l 
Scot.  38/2  The  tanehalf  of  the  sayd  to  be  wonnyn  fra  the  I 
sayd  Andro  be  the  law.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr,  iir,  xix.  409  ! 
If  y  be  riche  and  haue  wunne  more  good  than  is  neces- 
sarie  to  me.  X5a6  Tindale  Luke  ix.  25  For  what  shall  itt 
avauntage  a  man,  to  wyn  the  whole  worlde  yfF  he  loose  hym 
silfe?  1549  Compl,  Scot,  xx.  172  The  inglis  men  van  neuyr 
na  thing  at  ^our  handis.  1553  Becon  Religues  of  Rome 
(1563)  247  b,  Euery  winning  lefully  wonnen  in  merchaun- 
dise.  1563  Homilies  u.  Matrimony  f  13  He  tylleth  it  \sc. 
the  groundj,  and  so  wynneth  fruite  thereof.  x6i6  T.  Scot 
Philomythie  13  b,  Till  th'one  his  topsaile  fairely  doih  ad- 
uance  To  win  the  winde.  1670  W.  Walker  Idiomat, 
Anglo'Lat.  549,  I  will  win  the  horse,  or  lose  the  saddle. 
1813  ScoTT  Rokeby  \.  xii,  Right  English  all,  they  rush'd  to 
blows,  With  nought  to  win,  and  all  to  lose.  1868  Morris 
Earthly  Par.  (1870)  I.  11,  556  A  certain  man  Who  from 
being  poor  great  riches  wan. 

b.  with  abstract  (immaterial)  obj.,or^<f«. 

Still  in  regular  current  use  in  reference  to  something 
gained  by  merit  or  the  like,  as  confidence^  esteem^  fiaftie, 
/avour,  honour,  love^  praise,  respect,  etc. ;  also  -^xXhconsatt, 
obedience,  etc. ;  to  ivin  the  (or  a)  victory^  to  be  victorious 
(cf.  3) ;  to  ivin  one's  way,  to  make  or  find  one's  way,  *  get 
along  ',  succeed  in  getting  somewhere^also  /?^.).  In  other 
connexions  ordinarily  replaced  hy  gain  or  obtain. 

c  1000  Passio  S.  Marg.  in  Cockayne  Narratiunculai  (1861) 
49  Eadis  eart  ^>u . .  for  pon  J?e  t^u  wunne  reste  a  o\»  ende  mid 
haijum  faemnum.  cxaoo  Ormin  Ded.  313  To  winnenn.. Att 
Crist  soJ>  sawle  berrhless.  a  yoo  Cursor  M,  J7497  If  we  ne 
soth  said,  quat  suld  we  win  ?  For-soth  nanojjer  thing  hot  sin. 
Ibid.  20056  pair  beniscun  J)an  bes  not  wan.  13.,  CoerdeL. 
1884  The  galyes  came  unto  the  citie.  And  had  nigh  won 
entrie.  1340  Hampole  Pr,  Consc.  2769  Na  mede  in  heven 
to  wyn.  c  137s  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  \\\.  {Andreas)  560  pat  J?u 
mycht..of  \>\  cristis  lawis  blyne,  pat  J»u  mycht  oure  frend- 
schcpe  vyne.  ta  1400  Morte  Arth.  22  How  they  whanne 
..wyrchippis  many.  <:  1400  Rom.  Rose  2316  In  armes  also 
if  thou  konne,  Pursue  to  thou  a  name  hast  wonne.  1470-85 
iJlM-OKV  Arthur  x.  lix.  513  Whanne  they  wend  best  to  haue 
wonne  worship  they  loste  hit.  ?ii  1500  Chester  PI.  xii.  gi 
But  ever  he  wynnes  the  victory,  a  1548  Hall  Chron., 
Edw.  IV  205b,  To  destroy  the  Realme,  and  wynne  the 
hatred  &  mahce  of  all  the  nacion.  1567  Gude  ^  Godlie  B. 
(S.T.S.)  59  He.  .spol^eit  Sathan,  hell  and  sin,  And  heuinlie 
gloir  to  vs  hes  win.  1570  Dee  Math,  Pref.  fiS*  iv  b,  To  wyn 
due  and  common  credit,  a  1586  Sidney  Ps.  xxxi.  v,  O  Lord, 
of  thee,  lett  me  still  mercy  wj'nne.  1617  Morvson  Itin.  11. 
166  In  defending  this  fort  [they J  woon  great  reputation  by 
their  valour.  iri6ao  A.  Hume  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  18  He 
snapped  me  on  this  hand  and  he  on  that,  that  the  doctour 
had  mikle  a  doe  to  win  me  Ax>m  for  a  syllo^isme.  1754 
Gray  Progr.  Poesy  39  In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy 
way.  a  1796  Burns  *  As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower  , 
Like  fortune's  favours,  tint  as  win.  1853  Dickens  Bleak 
Ho,  xiii,  I  am  glad  to  have  won  your  confidence,  1866 
Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  \,  Winning  small  triumphs  in  bargains 
and  personal  economies.  1888  Brvce  Amer,  Commw.  Ixxiji. 
II.  596  They  failed  to  win  obedience.  1910  A.  Lang  in 
Encycl.  Brit,  X.  135/1  Fairies  naturally  won  their  way  into 
the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages. 

t  c.  absol.  or  intr.  :  in  early  use  esp.  to  get  gain, 
make  profit ;  spec,  in  Sc.  legal  use,  in  such  phrases 
as  able  to  line  or  win,  i.e.  having  means  sufficient 
to  aim  at  profit  or  risk  loss.    Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19574  To  win  wit>all  he  wend  it  bij. 
1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc,  1457  Now  we  wyn,  now  we  tyn. 
136a  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  i.  153  J^u^  je  ben  trewe  of  tonge  and 
treweliche  winne.  And  eke  as  chast  as  a  child.  CX386 
Chaucer  Pard.  T.  133  A  moral  tale  yet  I  yow  telle  kan 
Which  I  am  wont  to  preche  for  to  wynne.  14x4  26  Pol. 
Poems  xiiL  155  WiJ)  fi3t  je  wynne,  wij*  trete  je  lese.  X42Z 
Ibid,  xviii.  138  Byje  no  thyng  to  selle  and  wynne.  CX450 
Godsttnv  Reg.  iS9  To  wyn  or  to  lese.  1476  Acta  Audit. 
(1839)  47/1   X'o  defend  )»e  said  causs  of  Lrrour. -with  ful 

Cowere  to  tyne  and  wynne.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj\  53  Be 
is  procuratour  constitute  be  him,  in  his  place,  to  tine  or  to 
wone  in  the  cause.  1699  in  Rec.  Convent.  Burghs  Scot. 
fi88o)  IV,  281  Ane  person  that.. can  tin  and  win  in  all  ther 
affairs. 

7.  In  various  specific  uses.  \  B,.  To  beget:  a 
Get  v.  26.  Obs. 

13..  E.  E.  AUit.  P.  B.  112  Hit  weren  not  alle  on  wyuez 
sunez,  woncn  with  on  fader,  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  587  pe 
twa  pat  I  wan  on  myne  o^>ire  wyfe  J^at  I  wedd  first, 

t  b.  To  get  for  immediate  use,  procure ;  hence, 
contextually,  to  fetch,  bring  (cf.  14  c).   Obs. 

c  1350  Will.  Paleme  2852  pe  werwolf  went  wi^tly  &  whan 
hem  mete  &  drink.  13..  E.  E.  AUit.  P.  B.  617,  I  schal 
wynne  yow,  wy^t,  of  water  a  lyttel.  f  1470  Henrv  Wallace 
V.  865  The  Scottis  wan  hors,  becaus  thair  awne  couth  faill. 

C.  To  obtain  (a  woman)  as  a  wife  or  *  lady '  by 
action  or  effort  of  some  kind  :  usually  with  impli- 
cation of  gaining  her  affection  and  consent  (cf.  9). 

To  win  andivear:  see  Wear  r.*  8  b. 

c  13*0  Sir  Tristr.  191 3  Wip  l?ine  harp  ^ou  wonne  hir  t>at 
tide,  c  X374  Chaucer  Anel.  ff  Arc,  100  Ful  mychell  besy- 
nesse  had  he  or  Jjat  he  myght  his  lady  wynne.  1470-85 
Malory  Arthur  vui.  xxvi.  312  Sythen  I  am  ladyles  I  wil 
wyn  thy  lady.  X579  Lvly  Euphues  (Arb.)  91  After  al  his 
strife  hee  \sc.  Menclaus]  wan  but  a  strumpet.  1639  J. 
Clarke  Paraem.  40  Faint  heart  never  won  faire  lady.  1668 
Sedley  Mulberry  Card.  jv.  i.  49  There  had  been  More  hope 
of  winning  a  Widow  at  her  Husbands  Funeral,  then  of  any 
favour  for  her  now.  1789  Burns  To  Dr.  Blacklock  viii,  And 
let  us  mind,  faint  heart  ne'er  wan  A  lady  fair.  1847  Tenny- 
soM  Princess  Prol,  220  Take  Lilia,  then,  for  heroine . .  and  be 
you  The  Prince  to  win  her!  1885 'Mrs.  Alexander* 
Valerie's  Fate  v,  Valerie,  will  you  let  me  try  to  win  you  ? 

d.  To  gain  by  effort  or  competition,  as  a  prize 
or  reward,  or  in  gaming  or  betting,  as  a  wager, 
etc.     Also  absol. 

To  win  one's  t  shoes,  spurs  :  see  Shoe  sb,  2  1,  Spur  sh.^  3  a. 

ci3ao  Sir  Tristr.  340  Tristrem  wan  |?at  day  Of  him  an 
hundred  pounde,  1 1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls) 
449  lasan. ,  Whan  )>e  Ram  wy)?  gilden  flees,    c  1400  Destr, 


Troy  172  And  wo  this  wethur  shuld  wyn  bude  wirke  as 
I  say.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  818  Pis  renke  &  his  rounsy, 
J?ai  reche  vp  a  croune,  As  gome  at  has  be  garland.  .Wonn. 
c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  0/ Aymon  vii.  169  For  to  assaye  our 
horses  for  to  wynne  the  pryce  that  the  kyng  hath  set  vpon. 
a  1533  [see  Wager  sb.^  2].  X549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  64  lason 
van  the  goldin  fleice.  x6io  B.  Jonson  Alch,  i.  i,  He  would 
haue.. a  familiar  To  rifle  with,  at  horses,  and  winne  cups. 
z6sx  T.  Granger  Expos.  Eccles.  vii.  7. 166  Our  first  Parents 
for  an  apple  lost  Paradise,  and  woon  hell.  1645  Vane  Lost 
Sheepe  35  Haueing  woone  the  prize  in  the  Pythian  games. 
Z704  NoRRis  Ideal  World  w,  xii.  484  A  man  would  be  ridicu* 
lous  that  should  go  to  prove  by  mere  reason,  that  such  a 
one  won  the  plate  at  a  horse-race.  X835  Dickens  Sk.  Boz^ 
Mr.  Watkins  Totile  \,  Frank  took  dummy;  and  I  won  six- 
pence. X848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  Ixiv,  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Muff,,  .of  whom  she  won  large  sums  at /irarM  1885  Law 
Rep.  Weekly  Notes  145/2  The  defendant.. having  won  on 
those  bets  received  the  winnings  from  the  persons  with 
whom  he  had  betted. 

e.  To  get  by  labour,  to  earn  (now  dial.^  ;  f  to 
get  as  profit,  to  gain  {obs.).     Also  absol. 

cxzoo  Ormin  10175  pe^3  [ff .  pubUcans1..wunnenn  mikell 
to  }je  king,  &  mare  till  hemm  sellfenn.  _  1340^0  Alex.  ^ 
Dind.  450  WiJ>  us  schineh  euery  schalk  in  schippus  for  to 
saile,  For  to  winne  on  J>e  watur  wordliche  foae._  £1386 
Chaucer  Prol.  715  He  moste  preche  and  wel  affile  his_  tonge 
To  wynne  siluer.  1429  Rolls  ofParlt.  IV.  360/2  Vai  wil . . 
receive  for  paiement.  .nobles,,  .ye  which. .yai  leede..into 
oyer  straunge  Cuntrees,  where  hit  is  chaunged  to  yair 
encresce,  and  forged  into  oyer  coygnes,  so  yat  yai  wynne  in 
ye  alay  of  ech  noble  xx  d.  a  xsoo  Raits  Raving  520  The 
gudis  Vat  he  has  with  his  trew  labore  wynynge.  1530  in 
Maitl.  Club  Misc.  1 1.  103  Honest  and  laborius  personis 
abill  to  wyne  thar  liffing.  153X  Dial,  on  Laws  0/  Eng.  ir. 
xxxix.  79  If  a  preest  haue  wonne  moche  by  sayenge  of 
masse,  c  i6ao  Z.  Bovd  Zion's  Flowers  (1855)  54  Win  little 
and  win  oft  ..  Makes  merchands  rich.  i6a3  J.  Taylor 
(Water  P.)  New  Discov,  A  s,  I  am  a  Fisherman  who  many 
yeares  my  liuing  thus  haue  wan.  X7a4  Ramsay  Tea-t. 
Misc.  (1733)  I.  87  Wi'  cauk  and  keel  I'll  win  your  bread. 
1819  Scott  Noble  Moringer  xxii,  Of  him  I  held  the  little  mill 
which  wins  me  living  free.  1833  —  Quentin  D.  xiv.  Every 
one  wins  his  bread  in  this  country.  1893  Snowden  Tales 
Yorksh.  Wolds  188  Then  Aw  can  win  summat,  cannot  Aw  ? 

f.  To  get,  gather  (crops  or  other  produce) ;  to 
gather  in,  harvest.     Now  dial. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  x.  i8g  Syndri  cornys  that  thai  hair 
Woxe  rype  to  wyn  to  mannys  fude.  Ibid.  193  Thai  of 
the  peill  had  vonnyn  hay.  Ibid.  219  To  vyn  thair  harvjst. 
X49X  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  (1830)  205/2  The  cornez..sall  be 
led  and  wonnyne..and  stakkit.  xs..  Battle  0/  Otter  bum 
i,  Yt  fell  abowght  the  Lamasse  tyde,  Whan  husbondes 
Wynnes  ther  haye.  X549  D.  Monro  Descr.  W.  Isles  (1773) 
46  The  place  quhar  he  winnes  his  peitls  this  zier,  ther  he 
sawis  his  corne  the  next  zeire.  1565  Reg,  Privy  Council 
Scot.  I.  402  The  cornis..ar  nocht  sa  weiU  win  as  neid  wer. 
a  X578  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.SJ  L  50 
(They]  micht  nocht  saw  nor  wine  thair  cornis.  1683  J. 
V^m  Scots  Gard'?ter{iqoj)j27  Peas.. When  ripe,  you  may 
easily  win  some  for  seed,  a  X79X  Grose  Olio  (1792)  no 
W.  He  is  gone  to  the  field  to  his  workmen.  C,  Hey. 
W.  Just  so ;  to  try  to  win  his  hay.  X834  Southey  Doctor 
vi.  (1848)  2o  If  they  had  fine  weather  for  winning  their  hay 
or  shearing  their  corn,  they  thanked  God  for  it.  1891  A. 
Lang  Angling  Sk.  101  On  a  hillside.,  the  countryfolk  were 
winning  their  hay. 

g.  To  get  or  extract  (coal,  stone,  or  other 
mineral)  from  the  mine,  pit,  or  quarry;  also,  to 
sink  a  shaft  or  make  an  excavation  so  as  to  reach 
(a  seam  of  coal  or  vein  of  ore)  and  prepare  it  for 
working,  as  by  drainage,  etc.  (cf.  11).  See  also 
Winning  vbl.sb,  5,  5  b. 

1447  in  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  1451  ic6/i  With  lefe.  .for  to 
wyn  coHs  and  stanis  within  the  saide  landis.  X456-70  in 
Acts  Parlt,  Scot.  (18^5)  XII.  27/2  Becaus  of  his  colys  and 
fuell..to  be  woung  in  tyme  of  5eir._  1497  Ace,  Ld.  High 
Treas.  Scot,  I.  380  The  man  that  jeid  to  vesy  to  se  gif  ne 
could  wyn  sclait.  xsog  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scot.  I.  284/1  Fre. 
dome  to  wyn  and  fyne  lede  ure  within  the  ilis.  1614  in 
Cochran -Patrick  Early  Rec.  Mining  Scot.  (1878)  163  The 
minerallis,  .to  be  wroght  and  wynn  at  the  saidis  mynes, 
X630  Burgh  Rec.  Glasgow  (1876)  L  374  To  won  alsmony 
lymstanes  in  the  lyme  craig  at  the  Channown  mos  as  he 
can.  1648  Ibid.  II.  132  Alsmanie  stones  to  be. .win as  may 
serve  the  building  of  the  midwall.  Ibid.  151  To  the  end 
alse  manie  staines  maybe  windfurthe  therof  as  [etc].  X708 
J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1845)  10  You  tell  me  you  have  hopes 
to  win  a  Colliery  in  my  grounds.  1725  Rep.  MSS.  Dk. 
PortlandVl.  (Hist,  MSS.  Comm.  1901)  106  Wlien  they  have 
sunk  it  \sc.  the  pit]  till  they  come'  at  the  bed  of  coals,  ihey 
are  then  said  to  have  won  the  colliery.  X789  J.  Williams 
Min.  Kingd.  I.  168  Coals  are  so  far  wasted  near  water 
carriage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  that  they  are 
become  already  very  difficult  and  expensive  to  winn.  1839 
Ure  Diet.  Arts  968  Of  fitting  or  winning  a  coal-field.  1869 
Law  Rep.,Ch.  App.'V .  in,  1  conceive  that  coal  is  won  when 
it  is  put  in  a  state  in  which  continuous  working  can  go  for- 
ward in  the  ordinary  way.  1885  Law  Times  LXXIX.  153/a 
The  trustees-. .  had  power  to  win  the  minerals  lying  under 
their  land.  1886  J.  Barrowman  Sc.  Mining  Tervis  yi  A  seam 
is  said  to  be  won  when  a  pit  is  sunk,  or  a  mine  driven  to  it, 
and  the  pit  or  mine  is  said  to  win  all  to  the  rise  of  the  leveU 
+  h.  To  gain  (ground)  upon  {of) ;  to  gain  (time). 

c  X400  Beryn  2384  Beryn.  .§an  to  turn  a-side,  on-to  J>e  see 
stronde,  And  the  cripill  aftir,  &  wan  oppon  hym  londe. 
c  143s  Torr.  Portugal  656  Thus  erthe  on  hym  he  wane. 
1471  Caxton  Rect^elliSommer)  330  We  muste  nedes  wynne 
vpon  Amphitrion  on  this  way  a  nyght  and  a  day.  1577 
HoLiNSHKD  Chron.  I.  131/1  They  dayly  wanne  grounde 
vpon  the  Brytons.  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  4-  CI.  11.  iv.  9  Your 
way  is  shorter,  ..you'le  win  two  dayes  vpon  me.  _x6ii  — 
Cymb.  III.  iv.  112.  X717  Pope  Iliad  x.  409  Yet  let  him  pass, 
and  win  a  little  Space. 

fS.  To  regain,  recover  (something  lost)  ;  hence, 
to  make  up  for  (loss,  waste);  to  rescue,  deliver; 
in  relieious  use,  to  redeem  ;  often  with  a^ain.  Obs, 

^  19-3 


WIN. 

ctaao  Bnitmry  768  Ful  wcl  he  taunede  his  lane  to  man 
Wan  he  IS013  holi  spel  him  wan.  x36a  Lancu  P.  Pi.  A.  v. 
»S  He  had  wastors  go  worche  what  JTti  best  couJ»e,  And  wynne 

&t  J»ei  wasteden  [1377  B.  v.  25  wynncn  his  wastyng].  1375 
,RDOua  Bruce  11.  111  Throw  hym  I  trow  my  land  to  wj-n, 
Klacre  the  Clyffurd  and  his  kyn.  f  1380  in  /V/.  Foetus 
(Rcrils)  L  964  Uy  God,  that  al  ihis  world  \*-an.  c  woo  Ruie 
St,  Benet  (verse)  1306  How  a  hird-man  A  febil  schepc 
wartst  &  wane  c  1440  York  MysU  xi.  405  Now  ar  wc 
wonne  fr*  waa,  and  saued  oute  of  ^  see.  1450-1530  Myrr. 
0jtr*L^y*  n.  253  Saye  we  endetcsse  thankes  to  god  that 
hathe  wonne  vs  agejTie,  a  XS33  Ld-  Berners  Gold.  Bk. 
M.  AurtL  (1546)  Fvij,  The  losse  of  the  father  by  euyll 
children,  is  wonne  by  vertuouse  sonnes  in  lawe.  156a 
Chili-Marriages  14  To  wyne  all  the  tenement  together 
againc  1567  C.udc  ^  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  18  Giue  thow  thy 
self  ihy  saull  cuM  win,  In  vainc  I  deit  for  thy  sin.  Ibid,  39 
He  was  loste,  and  now  is  win.  1633  P,  Fletcher  Purple 
Jsl.  V.  Ixi,  Thas  Orpheus  wanne  his  lost  Eurydice. 

9.  To  overcome  the  unwillingness  or  indifference 
of;  with  various  shades  of  meaning:  to  attract, 
allure,  entice ;  to  prevail  upon,  persuade,  induce ; 
to  gain  the  affection  or  allegiance  of ;  to  bring  over 
to  one's  side,  party,  or  cause,  to  convert.  Also 
absoL  or  itUr.  (see  also  Winning///,  a,  3), 

Some  of  the  applications  are  now  more  usual  with  the 
constructions  illustrated  in  b. 

a  1340  Haupols  Psalter  \\\.  2  J'e  deuel  t>at  sekis  how  he 
myght  wynn  mennys  saule.  c  1400  Cursor  M.  aSooo  (Cott. 
Gatoa)  If  jK)u..wowid  hir  with  wordes  sIeghe,..And  ^a^• 
thurgh  so  has  won  hir  will.  1474  Caxton  Cfusse  n.  iv.  (1883) 
51  They  Wynne  wyth  yefies  the  hertes  of  the  goddes  and  of 
men.  1535  Coverdale  Prav.  xi.  30  A  wyse  man  also  wyn- 
neih  mens  soules.  1555  Eden  Decades  {\th.)  141  Meanyng 
hereby  too  woonne  the  myndes  of  the  other  kynges.  1567 
Jewel  Def.  Apol.  417  The  Embassadoureofso  NobleaCom- 
mon  Wealthc,  was  soone,  and  easily,  and  willingly  woonne. 
1576  T.  FoRTEScoH  Forest  o/Hist.  (ed.  2)  141  He  wun  the 
harts  of  the  Citisens.  ^1589  in  Puttenham  £«§■/.  Poesieiii. 
xix.  (Arb.)  217  His  wealth  wan  many  friends.  1591  Shaks. 
Tiv0  Gent,  III.  t  89  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not 
words.  16*9  Sir  W.  Mure  Trtte  Cruet/.  592  Hee . .  With  this 
soft  speech.. Doth  wound,  not  wonne,  the  traytor's  heart 
of  stone.  1653  Austen  Fruit  Trees  i.  (1657)  31  The  worst 
temper  of  minds  arc  wonne.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  Itidia 
^  P.  269  Howfar.-aGraceful  Mein,and  Innocent  Discourse, 
wins  among  more  refined  Christians.  1784  Cowper  Task  iv. 
6q4  Slighted  as  it  is,.. the  country  wins  me  still.  1871 
Tennvson  Last  Toum.  703  For  courtesy  wins  woman  all  as 
well  As  valour  may,  1874  Loncf.  Hanging  of  Crane  iii. 
The  ways  that  win,  the  arts  that  please.  1914  Tollinton 
Clem.  Alex,  I.  vii.  236  The  missionary  goes  to  win  and  to 
save  souls. 

b.  with  adv.  or  prep,  {away,  over  \from,  to,  etc.). 

1303  R.  Brunne  Hattdt.  Synne  6606  5yf  J^O"  to  drun- 
leenes  widest  hym  wynne.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xv. 
iBarnabas)  128  Paule  to  t>e  treutht  wonnyn  was.  CX386 
Chaucer  Doctor's  T.  132  pat  he  by  slyghte  The  mayden  to 
his  purpos  wynne  myghte,  r  1450  in_  Aungier  ^^^t^w  (1840) 
269  Ihe  presidente  . .  in  as  moche  as  in  her  is  . .  owethe  to 
wynne  al  to  God,  x54a  Udall  in  Lett,  Lit.  Men  (Camden) 
5Thei  have  thereby  woonne  to  goodnes  innumerable  persons. 
1594  in  Maitl.  Cltih  Misc.  I.  67  That  the  said  ladie  may  be 
winn  to  God.  1603  Daniel  Def.  Ryme  Pref.  A  2,  To  hold 
him  from  being  wonne  from  vs.  x63a  Sanderson  ^^r/w.,  Ad 
Pop.  iv.  407  If  our  Inclinations  cannot  be  wonne  over  to  that 
course.  1637  Gillespie  Engl,  Pep.  Cerem,  in.  viii,  187  He  is 
already  winne  to  repentance.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud. 
Ep,  I,  lii,  II  The  Priests  of  Elder  time,,  winning  their  credu- 
lities unto  the  literall  and  downe-right  adorement  of  Cats, 
Lizards,  and  Beetles.  i66»  Extr.  St,  Papers  rel.  Friends 
Ser.  n.  (1911)  151  AU  the  Acts  of  a  most  gracious  Prince. , 
can  not  winne  them.. from  these ,, rebellious  Courses.  1761 
Mrs.  F.  Sheridan  Sidney  Bidulpk  II.  336  She  has  won  me 
to  her  party.  1796-7  Jane  Austen /V;V*<S-/'r</'.xi,  She  could 
not  win  him,  however,  to  any  conversation.  z8ax  Scott 
Kenihv,  xxiv,  She  can  sing  and  play  o'  the  lute,  would  win 
the  fish  out  o*  the  stream.  i88a  J.  H.  Blunt  Ref.  Ch.  Eng. 
II,  205  To  win  her  over  to  an  ultramontane  policy. 
C  with  to  and  inf.  arck. 

1540  Palscr.  Acotastus  u.  ii.  I  ivb,  How  moch  Philautus 
.  .hath  wonne  me  holely.  .to be  his.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent, 
HI.  L  67.  1596  Dalrvmple  tr,  Leslie's  Hist,  Scot,  (S.T.S.) 
I.  323  Thay  conspyre,  and  wlnnis  him  with  money  quyetlie 
to  putt  doune  the  king.  1640  T.  Carew  Poems^  Disdain 
returttedxxxt  No  tcares,  Celi.i,  now  shall  win,  My  resolv'd 
heart,  to  returne.  1664  in  Vemey  Mem,  (1907)  II.  210  So 
much  fre  kindnes  as  wold  winn  any  creture  to  admier  it 
1725  Pope  Odyss.  xil  53  Unblcst  the  man,  whom  music  wins 
to  stay  Nigh  the  curst  shore.  181J  J.  Wij.son  Isle  of  Paints 
u.  17  Gleam 'st  thou,  as  if  delighted  with  the  strain,  And  won 
by  it  the  pious  bark  to  keep  In  joy  for  ever? 

10.  intr.  with  upon^  on^-\of,  t  8"  To  gain  an 
advantage  over,  get  the  better  of;  to  gain  or  en- 
croach upon ;  rarely^  to  overcome,  subdne.  Obs, 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  flush.  \\\.  4  As  Luna  gynncth  wexe  & 
w^jTine  Vppon  the  nyght.  1590  in  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.^ 
V  ar.  Coll.  IV.  284  Where  the  sea  daille  wynnethe  of  the 
land  againste  this  Towne.  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  Ixiv.  7 
When  1  haue  seene  the  hungry  Ocean  gaine  Aduantage  on 
the  Kingdome  of  the  shoare,  And  the  firme  soile  win  of  the 
watry  maine.  1607  —  Cor.  i.  i.  223  The  rabble.,  will  in  time 
Win  vpon  power.  1611  — Cytith.  i.  i.  121  So  in  our  trifles 
I  stiU  winne  of  j-otu  1613  J.  Havward  Lives  3  Normans 
ai  Henry., did  many  other  times.. inuade  his  Countrey; 
sometimes  with  purpose  to  winne  vpon  him,  and  sometimes 
to  keepe  him  from  winning  vpon  others.  1685  Dryden 
Thren.  Aug.  iv.  Thus,  at  half  Ebh,  a  rowHng  Fea  Returns, 
and  wins  upon  the  shoar.  1754  Shebdeare  Matrimony 
(1766)  II.  33  This  young  Gentleman  used  every  Art .. to  win 
on  the  Resentment  which  the  Baronet  had  entertained 
against  him.  1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom.  Forest  {xZ-zd)  I. 
X3I  So  much  did  passion  win  upon  her  judgement,  by  time 
and  indulgence. 

b.  To  gain  influence  over,  to  prevail  with  (often 
implying  '  to  gain  increasing  inflnence  over,  to 
prevail  more  and  more  with  *) ;  to  gain  the  favour 
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or  engage  the  affections  of  (esp.  gradually  or  in- 
creasingly). Also  with  affection^  esteem,  regard, 
or  the  like  as  obj. 

x6oi  B,  JoNSON  Poetaster  To  Rdr.  87, 1  at  last . .  Thought, 
I  would  try,  if  shame  could  winne  vpon  'hem.  a  1616 
Beaum.  &  Fletcher  Cust.  Country  11.  i.  The  courage  they 
exprest  . .  And  their  contempt  of  death  wan  more  upon  me 
Than  all  they  did.  <i  1665  Dicbv  Priv.  Mem.^  (1827)  205 
Her  excessive  beauty  and  gracefulness  did  so  win  upon  his 
senses.  1749  Fielding  Tout  Jones  xiv.  viii.  By  the  Force 
of  the  true  Catholic  Faith,  St  Anthony  won  upon  the  Fishes. 
1755  J.  Shebbf.are  Lydia  (1769)  I.  43S  The  pleasing  coun- 
tenance of  Lydia  won  on  this  woman's  opinion.  1^96 
Coleridge  Let.  to  T.  Poole  24  Sept.,  Charles  Lloyd  wins 
upon  me  hourly.  184a  Dickens  Amer.  Notesxv'iW^  I  never 
was  so  won  upon,  as  by  this  class.  1884  Church  Bacon  \\. 
124  He  had  won  greatly  on  the  confidence  of  the  King. 
+  C.  To  prevail  upon  {to  do  something).  Obs, 

1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  ^  Selv.  183  As  some  of  the  upper- 
most  seat  of  Philosophers.. have  themselves  thought,  and 
wonne  upon  others  to  think  so  too.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E. 
India  <$■  P.  217,  I  was  easily  won  upon  to  embark  on  the 
Scipio  African.  180a  H.  Martin  Helen  o/GUnross  II.  217 
Who  shall  I  win  upon  to  aid  me  in  my  future  views? 

11.  trans.  To  reach,  attain,  arrive  at :  =;GAnrz'.2 
7 ;  occas.  to  get  at,  get  hold  of  (an  object) ;  to  over- 
take (a  person)  ;  to  be  in  time  for,  'catch*,   arch. 

147X  Caxton  ^««>'*'// (Sommer)  211  Yf  he  had  not  wonne 
a  rochc  vpon  whiche  he  gate  vp  with  grcte  payne.  c  1480 
Henrvson  Fox^  Wolf  ^  Cadger  \yj  Bot  all  for  nocht,  he 
wan  his  hoill  that  day.  15x7  ToRKiNCTONi'/^n  (1884)61 
The  wynde  enforcyd  So  myche..,  that  our  governor  Saw  it 
was  not  possible  for  to  wyne  the  porte.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q. 
VI,  i.  23  But  Calidore  did  follow  him  so  fast.  That  euen  in 
the  Porch  he  him  did  win.  1697  Dryden  Virg,  Past,  viii, 
56  Tlien  scarce  the  bending  Branches  I  cou'd  win  [orig.  latn 
Jragilis  poteram  ah  terra  contittgere  ramos].  1768  Ross 
Helenore  i.  58  Yet  wi"  what  pith  she  had,  she  takes  the  gate, 
An'  wan  the  burn.  i8o8  Scott  Marm.  iii.  i,  The  stony  path 
..By  which  the  naked  peak  they  wan.  i8ai  Hodgson  in 
Raine  Mem.  (1857)  I.  339  Having  got  your  letter  late  in  the 
day,  I  am  compelled  to  be  brief  to  win  the  post.  184a 
Macaulav  Lays,  Horatius  xxvi.  And  if  they  once  may  win 
the  bridge,  What  hope  to  save  the  town?  1848  Rossetti 
Poems,  Last  Confess.  253  As  when  a  bird  flies  low  Between 
the  water  and  the  willow-leaves,  And  the  shade  quivers  till 
he  wins  the  light.  189a  Rider  Haggard  Nada  xxv,  The 
Halakazi  were  worsted  in  the  field,  but  many  lived  to  win 
the  great  cave, 

t  b.  To  get  across,  to  cross  ;   to  get  through, 
accomplish.   Obs,  rare. 

142S  LvDG.  De  Gnil.  Pilgr,  903  To  chyldre  that  be  yonge 
of  age.  And  off'ter  ban  thys  ryver  wonne  Than  folk  that  ben 
on  age  ronne.  1573-80  Tusser  Husb.  {1878)  124  Thry  fallow- 
ing won,  Get  compassing  don.  a  1585  Montcomerie  Cherrie 
.5-  Slae  645  Fra  we  get  our  voyage  wun. 

12,  intr.  To  make  or  6nd  one's  way  ;  also  in 
weakened  sense,  to  arrive  at  or  come  to  some 
place,  etc. ;  in  early  nse  often  a  mere  synonym  of 
*come*  or  *go*:  =  Get  v.  31.  With  various 
preps,  and  ad  vs.,  sometimes  in  specialized  senses  : 
cf.  corresponding  uses  of  get  s.v.  Get  v,  VI,  VII. 
Formerly  chiefly  Sc.  and   n.  dial. 

This  use  depends  on  that  of  ON.  vinna. 

a  1300  Cursor  I^t,  996  A  firinwall  J;ar  es  a-bute,  Mai  nan 
win  in  t»at  es  wit-oute.  Ibid.  2499  pe  fiue  gaue  bak  to  wine 
a-way.  Ibid,  10592  Quils  J>ai  locked  J>am  biside,  Sco  was 
won  to  \&  heist  stride.  ^1330  R.  Brunne  Chron,  IVace 
(Rolls)  8457  Vnejies  to  Gloucestre  y  wan,  13..  E,  E,  Allit, 
P.  B.  1777  pay,.Lyfte  laddres.  .&  vpon  lofte  wonen.  13.. 
Gaiij,  <$■  Gr.  Knt.  461  Neuermore  J'cn  pay  wyste  fram  quej?en 
he  was  wonnen.  1373  Barbour  Bruce  xv.  221  [Thai]  slow 
all  that  thai  mycht  to  vyn.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  3438  Sen 
I  wan  in-to  J?e  werld.  ^1400  Destr.  Troy  649  Bes  wakond 
and  warly;  wyn  to  my  chamber,  c  14*0  Liber  Cccorum{iS62) 
19  And  cover  hit  \>3it  no  hete  oute  w>'nne.  £'1450  Gov, 
Myst,,  Purificatioft  43  To  jherusalem  fltast  now  wynne. 
c  147S  Rauf  Coil^ear  625  Say  thow  art  not  worthy  to  Wy- 
mond  to  win.  i5o8Kennedie  J^/y/Zw^-w.  Dunbar  i,y^  Thou 
may  not  pas  Mount  Barnard  for  wild  bestis.  Nor  wyn  throw 
Mount  Scarpre  for  the  snawe.  1541  Wvatt  Declar.  Wks. 
j8i6  II.  281  This,  me-thought,  was  so  gladsome  unto  me  to 
win  to  the  King.. that  all  my  policy.. was  clean  forgotten 
with  me.  1585  Reg.  Privy  Cottncil  Scot.  Sct.  i.  III.  743 
He  at  last  wan  to  his  said  hous.  1643  in  Boyd  Zion's 
Flowers  (1855)  App.  41/2  That  none  win  to  the  Sessions 
loft  till  the  Sessioners  be  placed.  1651  Earl  Monm.  tr. 
Benthfoglio's  Hist.  Relat.  10  Full  of  channels  and  rivers, 
and  very  hard  to  be  wonn  into.  1717  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843) 
II.  262,  I  hope  to  win  off  beginning  of  next  week.  1724 
E.  Erskine  Sertn,  Wks.  (1791)  120  Christ  is  in  heaven, 
how  shall  I  win  at  him?  1813  Byron  Bride  Abydos  11. 
Xxv,  Had  Selim  won.. To  where  the  strand  and  billows 
met.  x8i6  Scott  Antiq.  xv.  And  how  am  I  to  win  hame? 
x8i6  —  Old  Mori,  xl.  Whiles  the  tear  wan  into  my  e'e. 
^1830  Hogg  Tales  ^  Sk.  (1837)  III.  205,  I  canna  won  sae 
weel  through  the  snaw.  1865*0.  Macuokald  Alec  Forbes 
xii,  Whan  I  was  na  bigger  than  you,  Annie,  I  could  win 
ootat  a  less  hole  than  that.  189a  Kipling  Barrack-room 
Ballads,  East  ^  West  23  The  Colonel's  son  to  the  Fort  has 
won.  1893  Stevenson  Catriona  xv.  When  we  won  in  by 
the  pier.  19*3  Edith  Thompson  Hist.  Eng.  xlvi.  437  The 
Germans  never  won  through  to  the  Channel  ports. 

(3)  To  win  up :  to  get  up ;  to  get  up  on  one's  feet,  to  rise ; 
to  get  on  horseback,  mount.     So  to  win  upon. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  15760  pai  fell  )?aim  don  vn-to  J>egrnnd, .. 
al!  vp  J>aisiJ>en  wan.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  x.  435  His  menjhe 
all  War  wonnyn  vpapon  the  wall,  rx4oo  Destr.  Troy  1165 
Iason..and  loly  fcnightes  moo,.. Wonen  vp  wynly  vppon 
wale  horses.  Ibid,  13938  Whan  he  wackont  of  wo,  he  wan 
vpo  fote.  ^1460  Townetey  Myst,  xxiii.  114  And  wyn  apon 
youre  palfray  sone.  c  i8oa  Jellen  Grame  in  Child  Ballads 
^I-  303/2  *  Win  up,  my  bonny  boy,'  he  says,  'As  quick  as 
e'er  you  may.'  1868  Morris  Earthly  Par.  (1870)  I.  i,  41 
And  DOW  we  set  ourselves  in   haste  to  win  Up  to  that 
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mountain's  top.    1803  Stevenson  Catriona  xxx,  Just  let  me 
win  upon  my  horse  T 

b.  absol.  without  prep,  or  adv. :  To  get  to  the 
place  implied  {Sc,  and  dial.)  ;  to  come,  go. 

c  i^yaSyr  Tryam.  316  Bettyr  hyt  ys,  .Owt  of  yowrelonde 
sche  be  flemyd..And  faste  ye  schalle  hur  comawnde  to 
wynne.  ai6jo  Spalding  Troub.  Chas.  /(Bann.  Club)  I.  99 
The  marquess  wrote  back  his  excuse,  saying,  he  could  not 
win.  Z894  P.  H.  Hunter  fames  Imvickv.  70  There  was 
a  by-ordmar  congregation  that  day;  a'body  that  could  win 
was  there. 

fc.  In  Static  sense  :  To  *  come  *,  reach.  Obs. 

^1578  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chrott.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I,  258 
Reid  fallow  hair..quhilk  wan  doune  to  his  schoulderis. 

d.  In  reference  to  a  desired  end,  a  condition, 
experience,  proceeding,  etc.:  with  various  preps, 
and  advs.,  often  in  specialized  senses:  =  Get  w. 
31  b  and  various  uses  in  VI  and  VII  (see  also 
below).     Formerly  chiefly  Sc.  and  n.  din!. 

Win  by...  i^H  prep,  16  b),  to  escape,  avoid,  i  Win  of 
eld,  to  '  come  of  age  '.  Win  out  or  through^  to  come  out 
successfully,  succeed  in  attaining  one's  end.  Win  to,  to 
begin  eating,  'set  to*,  '  fall  to  '  (=  Get  v.  6q). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  25363  Oft  Jre  men  )>at  er  rightwis  Thoru 
faanding  win  J>ai  to  ^alr  pris.  c  1300  Havelok  174  Til  J>at 
she  mowe  winan  of  helde,  13, ,  Northern  Passioti  (1913)  I. 
153/330"  He  hopid  forto  win  fra  wogh.  C1400  Destr,  Troy 
9212  He  his  wit  cast,  For  to  wyn  to  bis  will,  a  1400-50 
Wars  Alex.  3986  Quen  he  wan  to  wax. .,  Thre  cubetiis  fra 
I?e  croune  doun  his  cors  had  a  lenghte,  C1440  Pallad.  on 
Husb.  V.  67  The  growyng  of  hem  into  oon  heed  wole  wynne. 
a  1585  Montcomerie  Cherrie  ^  Slae  280  Ay  houping,  throu 
louping,  To  win  to  liberty,  C1635  Rutherford  Lett,,  to 
Marion  M'Knai/ght  in,  xxiv.  (1675)  190,  I  look  not  to 
win  away  to  my  home,  without  wounds  and  blood.  1644 
Baillie  Lett.  (1841)  II.  311  There  is  so  much  matter  yet 
before  us,  as  we  cannot  winn  through  for  a  long  time  after 
our  common  pace.  1709  M.  Bruce  Soul  Confirm.  15  Soul- 
confirmation.,  is  not  easilie  wone  at,,  .you  that  keeps  only 
your  old  Job-troot,  ..you  will  not  wone  at  Soul-confirmation. 
1711  Ramsav  Horace  to  Virgil  ^x  The  Man  wha  cou'd  sic 
Rubs  win  o'er.  x8i6  Scott  Old  Mori,  xiv,  We  got  some 
water-broo  and  bannocks ;  and  mony  a  wearj'  grace  they  said, 
. .  or  they  wad  let  me  win  to.  Ibid,  xxxv,  The  job  is  how 
we  are  to  win  by  hanging,  a  1850  Rossetti  Dante  <V  Circle 
1.  (1874)  94  The  anguish,  .that  we  must  bow  Beneath,  until 
we  win  out  of  this  life.  1919  Max  Beerbohm  Seven  Men 
103,  I  wish  he  could  have  won  out,  as  I  did,  into  a  great 
and  lasting  felicity. 

e.  with  adj.  as  compl. :  =  Get  v.  33. 

1886  R,  F.  Burton  Arab.  Nts.  (abr.  ed.)  1.  82  note.  He 
labours  to  win  free  from  every  form  and  observance.  1902 
London  Mag.  June  4$"^/"^  Smiling  to  see  him  struggle  when 
he  thought  he  could  win  clear. 

13.  inir,  with  to  and  inf. :  To  succeed  in  doing 
(what  is  denoted  by  the  vb.)  ;  to  contrive,  manage 
to  do  something.     Now  only  Sc.  and  dial. 

a  1300  Ctirsor  M,  26816  For  mai  naman  wit  quern  to  winn 
To  serue  at  ans  lauerds  tuin.  c  1300  K.  Homxwi  (Laud) 
Myjte  he  nowt  wynne  For  to  come  J^er  inne.  f  1400  Destr, 
Troy  3145  O  nowise  may  we  wyn  J>at  woman  to  gete,  1483 
Caxton  Gold,  Leg.  121  b/2  That  y"*  niayst.  .wynne  to  spare 
the  tormentes  that  ben  yet  to  come,  a  x6oo  ^IoNTGOMERlE 
Misc.  Poems  xxviL  32  Thee  to  imbrace  once,  God  !  if  I 
micht  winl  ^1655  Roxb.  Ball.  (18S6)  VI,  209  The  Repul- 
sive Maid,  Who  Once  took  a  young-man,  but  now  cannot 
win  To  open  the  door,  and  let  him  come  in.  x73o'J'.  Boston 
in  Morrison  Mem.  (1B99)  137,  I  am  habitually  cast  down, 
and  cannot  win  to  get  my  heart  lifted  up  in  the  ways  of  the 
Lord.  1893  Stevenson  Catriona  xv,  As  sune  as  I  can  win 
to  stand  on  my  twa  feet  we'll  be  aflF  this  craig  o'  Sawian. 

14.  iratts.  with  prep,  or  adv.  of  place  :  a.  To 
succeed  in  bringing,  putting,  etc. :  —  Get  v.  27  a. 
Obs,  or  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8219  Sua  depe  J>air  rote  J>ai  samen  kest, 
}?at  moght  (?am  naman  J>e^jen  win.  c  1350  Will.  Palertie  94 
pere  walked  he  a-boute  J>e  walles  to  winne  in  si3t.  c  1374 
Chaucer  Anel.^Arc,  20  And  do  that  I  my  shippe  to  haven 
Wynne,  c  1400  Destr,  Troyxx.  4772  |?ai.  .Robbit  the  Riches 
..And  wonnyn  it  wightly  the  walhswithoute.  £1400  Vivaine 
^  Gaw,  1803  Bot  yit  his  clathes  on  he  wan.  14. .  TundaWs 
Vis.  939  Whan  the  vermyn  wold  have  owt  crepon  At  the 
holys  that  thei  made  opon  Ihei  myght  not  wyn  owt  hor 
taylys.  1604  E.  G[rimstone]  tr.  D'Acostas  Hist.  Ittdies 
in.  X.  152  They  gave  over  the  enterprize  to  win  the  red  sea 
into  Nile,  a  1636  Marmion  Aniiguatyxn.  i.  That  I  should 
owe  my  life  to  her  I  which  way,  I  wonder?  something 
depends  on  this,  I  must  win  out.  18*5  Scott  Betrothed  iXf 
Her  kind  attendant.. tried  softly  to  win  the  spear  from  her 
lady's  grasp.  1904  Daily  Chron.  3  Nov.  3/3  His  sweet  and 
level-headed  wife  wins  him  through  his  difhculties. 

+  b.  To  put,  set,  take  (expressing  merely  the 
act,  without  implication,  as  in  a,  of  overcoming 
difficulty  or  hindrance).  Win  out^  to  take  or  draw 
out,  extract.  Win  upy  {a)  to  open  (a  door  or 
gate)  ;  {b)  to  take  up,  pick  up,  lift.  Obs. 

13..  Sir  Beues  (A.)  4364  In  haste  he  dore  he  gan  vp  winne. 
136a  Lancl.  p.  PL  A.  VI.  92  To  wynne  vp  he  wiket-^at  |?at 
^e  wey  schutte.  a  1400-50  Wats  Alex,  837  pan  Alexander 
at  )>is  kny^t  angirs  vnfaire,  Wynnes  him  vp  a  wardrere. 
c  1400  Rowland  i^  O.  463  Rowlande  owte  his  swerde  wanne, 
1515  Acc.  Ld.  High  Treat.  Scot.  V.  24  To  ane  masone  of 
the  lard  of  Sefeildis  quhilk  wan  the  alloring  to  the  said 
place  of  Inchegarvy,  xxj. 

+  C.  To  bring,  take,  move  (a  person  somewhere). 

13..  Gaw.  ^  Gr.  Kttt.  831  Alle  hasped  in  his  he^  wede  to 
halle  l^ay  hym  wonnen,  c  i4ao  Avow.  Arth.  xxxviii,  5* 
wynnun  him  noi^te  owte  of  his  way. 

fd.  rejl,  To_ betake  oneself:  -  12.  (Cf.  Get 
V,  27b.)  Obs, 

13..  Gaw.  ^  Gr.  Knt,  402,  I  schal  ware  alle  my  wyt  to 
wynne  me  heder.  c  1400  Destr,  Troy  1138  [We]  Wyn  vs  to 
the  wallis,  wacche  J>ere  vndur. 
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16.  Comb,  in  sense  *one  who  or  that  which  wins 
.  .  .\  as  ivin-ail,  win-penny, 

1580  HoLLYBAND  Treos.  Fr.  Tong,  GaigtU'denier^  a  porter, 
a  winne-penny.  1639  Fuller  Holy  War  11.  xlvi.  107  One 
the  winne«all,  another  the  loscall. 

twin,  v:^  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Obs,  Forms  : 
4  vyn,  wine,  5-6  W7nn(e,  6  W7n(e,  winno, 
6-9  win,  8  winn.  [Variant  oiwon^  won»(e  :  see 
Won"  7;.]     intr.  To  dwell,  reside. 

c  X37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  i.  {Petrtu)  690  pat  I  ma  g_a  To  ihesu 
criste, .  .With  hym  to  wine  in-to  his  blise.  Ibid.  xvi.  {Magda- 
iena)  816  Fra  ^4  place,  Quhare  be  magdelanc  vynnand  vas. 
C  I4«S  WvNTOUN  Cfon.  xxvii.  789  pe  Yrischcry,  That  wynnis 
in  Irland  to  bis  day.  C1480  Henryson  Two  Mice  4  The 
eldest  dwelt  in  ane  Borrous  toun.  The  vther  wynnit  Upon- 
land  \v.rr.  vp  on  land,  apon  land].  1513  Douglas  Aineis 
VII.  xii.  J38  Thai  that  in  Flavynia  feyldis  duell,  Or  that 
wynnis  besyd  the  laik  or  well  Of  Cymynus.  is6o_RoLtAND 
Seven  Sages  (Bann.  Club)  52  Into  ane  Rcalme  thair  wynnit 
ane  vail5eant  knicht.  i-jzx  Ramsay  Prospect  cf  Plenty  81 
Alake  we  winn  o'er  far  frae  King  and  Court !  a  1824  G. 
Beattie  JohKO*  Amha'  ^\z.  (1826)  88  An  ancient  town.. 
where,  tradition  says,  A  housekeeper  winned  in  other  days. 
1846  Brock  ETT  N.  C.  Gloss,  (ed.  3). 

Win,  v.'^  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  6  wyn, 
7  wind,  8  winn,  (9  won).  Pa.  pple.  8  winned, 
Sc,  win(n),  6,  9  won,  8  wun.  [?  Wi:^  v,'^  with 
specialized  development  from  sense  7  f,  but  associ- 
ated also  with  Wind  f.2  3.]  trans.  To  dry  (hay, 
seed,  tnrf,  wood,  etc.)  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun  or  a  fire.     Also  intr.  for  pass, 

1557  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  271/2  Tcrtiam  partem  24  dieta- 
nim  feni  lie  won  hay.  1588  Exck.  Rolis  Scot.  XXI.  412 
For  making  of  36  dawarkis  of  hay.  .and  for  wynning  and 
putting  of  the  samyn  in  tramp  ruckis.  1641  Peebles  Burgh 
Charters  {1S72)  107  To  cast  and  wind  peites,  turres,  fewall 
[etc.].  1733  P.  Lindsay  Interest  Scot.  154  So  much  of  his 
Lint  as  he  intends  for  his  best  Seed,  he  builds  up  in  a  Stack 
like  Com,  after  it  is  thoroughly  win.  ^  1765  Museum  Rust. 
IV.  cvi.  455  Scots  seed,  when  well  winned  and  kept.  1794 
Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XI.  268  Cutting,  winning,  and  carry-ing 
home  their  peats,  however,  consumes  a  great  deal  of  time. 
i8ia  Sik  J.  SiKCLAiR  Syst.  Husb.  Scot.  i.  396  The  sun  and 
air  gradually  win  it  {sc.  hay],  X844  H.  SxErnENS  Bk.  Farm 
11.  259  Feathers  may  be  hung  up  in  bags  against  the  wall 
behind  the  fire,  and  there  they  will  soon  win.  Ii>itl.  1 II,  909 
[The  skin  for  rennet]  is  then  hung  stretched  over  a  stick 
near  the  fire  to  dry  and  won.  Ibid.  978  By  the  afternoon 
the  hay  is  so  dry  and  won  as  to  be  fit  to  be  stacked.  1884 
Whitby  Gas.  9  Aug.  1/2  A  Stack  of  well  won  Hay. 

twin,  ppl.a,  Sc,  Obs.  Also  5  wyn,  wyn- 
nynge.  [Sc.  pa.  pple.  of  Wiy  z;.l,  q.v.  (Forms, 
pa.  pple.  S.)]  «  Won ///.a.;  cvilwin^  ill-gotten. 
Of  stone,  etc. :  Worked,  quarried. 

rt4a5  Wyntoun  Cron.  iv.  xviii.  1712  Eftyr..syndry  wyn- 
nynge  wictoryis.  cx^jS  Rauf  Coil^ear  921  That  is  lull 
euill  M^'n  land  To  haue  quhill  thow  ar  leuand,  Sine  at  thine 
end  hell.  1583  Leg.  Dp.  St.  Androis  373  Ane  carling  of  the 
Qucne  of  Phareis,  That  ewiU  win  getr  to  elpliyne  careis. 
1609  Burgh  Rec.  Glasgotv  (1876)  I.  307  That  the  tirrit 
quarrell  and  craig  thairof  and  the  win  werk  lyand  in  the 
same  can  nocht  be  wrocht. 

Win,  obs.  f.  Ween  v.,  Whin^,  Wine, 

Winable,  obs.  form  of  Winnable. 

fWinage.  Obs,  rare,  [ad.  F,  vinage  (f,  vin 
wine  +  -age  ;  cf.  med.L.  vinagium)^  assimilated  to 
Wine  Ji5.l]  Aseignorial  due  derived  from  vineyards. 

1513  Ld.  BtCRNERS  Froiss.  I.  xxix.  18  He  leuyed  the  rentes, 
wynages  [orig.  vinages],  and  rightcs,  that  pertayned  to  therle 
through  out  all  Flanders. 

Winam,Winare,Winberi,Winberry:  see 

Venom,  Winer,  Wineberry,  Whimberry. 

+  Winbrow.  Obs,  Also  5  wyn-.  [ad,  MLG. 
winbrd,  corresp.  to  OHG.  wintbrdiua  (MHG. 
wintbrd-ve^  -brdy  G.  wimper  eyelash),  f.  wint 
Wind  sb.^  +  Brow  sb\    An  eyebrow. 

X471  Caxtom  Recuyelt  (Sommer)  542  Neptolonyus  was 
gretc,  black  heer  and  grete  eyen,..his  wynbrowes  loyned. 
1485  —  Chas.  Gt.  26  He  hatl  the  cyen  like  a  lyon.  .his  wyn- 
browes grete.  1609  Heywood  Brit,  Troy  x.  xl,  His  hairy 
win-browes  meet.    [Cf.  quot.  1471.I 

Wince  (wms),  j/'.i  [f.  Wince  v.^l  An  act  of 
wincing. 

1.  A  kick.    Now  dial, 

x6xa  Shelton  Quix.  i.  11.  i.  (1620)  66  [The  Mule]  within 
two  or  three  winces,  ouerthrew  him  to  the  ground.  1638  J. 
Taylor  (Water  P.)  Bull,  Beare  ff  Horse  E  \  b,  And  as  I  fell, 
his  boofe  bcstow'd  a  wince.  Upon  my  pate.  1840  Thackeray 
Cox's  Diary  Jan.,  Our  respective  patients  gave  a  wince  out. 

2.  An  involuntary  shrinking  movement  (see 
Wince  v^  a). 

1865  DicKESs  Mut.  Fr.  in.  xii,  She  looked  up  with  a 
wince.  1891  CoNAN  Doyle  White  Company  ix,  The  villein 
took  the  cruel  blow  without  wince  or  cry. 

Wince  (wins),j<5.2  [Variant  of  WlNCH  j^.l  But 
of.  LG.  win{n)s  small  capstan,  Da,  wins  winch.] 

1.  «  Winch  sb."^  i,  3. 

x688  Holme  Arffiourywx.  v.  272/1  When  the  Spinner  hath 
drawn  out  his  Rope  Yarn . . ,  then  it  is  taken  from  the  Wheelo 
Spindle,  and  Wound  upon  the  Wince.  18x9  GooeCs  Study 
Med.  (ed.  3)  IV,  52  The  human  frame  is,  hence,  a  barrel- 
organ  .  .ana  life  is  the  music. . ,  Solong  as  either  the  vital  or  the 
mechanical  instrument  is  duly  wound  up  by  a  regular  supply 
of  food  or  of  the  wince,  10  long  the  music  will  continue. 
X837  KiRKBRiDE  Northern  AftgUr  66  The  wince  of  the  reel. 

2.  Dyeing.  A  reel  or  roller  placed  over  the 
division  between  two  vat»  so  that  a  fabric  spread 
upon  it  may  be  let  down  into  one  or  the  other, 
Alto  cUirib, 
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X839  Ure  Did.  Arts  227  After  48  hours  suspension  [the 
calico]  is  to  be  washed  in  water  at  170°  containing  some 
chalk,  by  the  wince  apparatus.  x8s«  Abridgm.  Specif. 
Patents,  Bleaching,  etc.  (1859)  374  The  fabric  may  be  caused 
to  pass  several  times  round  these  winces  before  it  leaves  the 
cistern.  1875  Knight  Diet,  Mech.  vjitIs.  The  tanks  are 
wince- pots. 

Wince  (wins),  f.l  Forms  :  3  wynci,  4-5 
wynse,  (5  wynce,  wjmcy,  6  wins,  6-7  winze), 
6-7  winse,  5-  wince,  [a,  AF,  *wencir  or  *weucier, 
»  OF.  guencir  or  -«r,  dial,  variants  of  guenchir 
or  'ier  Winch  z'.i] 

I.  1.  intr.  To  kick  restlessly  from  impatience 
or  pain.     Now  dial. 

[£^1290:  see  b.]  C1380  Wyclif  ^c/.  Wks.WX.-zxi.  A  horce 
unrubbed,  J>at  haves  a  ?ore  back,  wynses  when  he  is  oght 
touched  or  rubbed  on  his  rugge.  1382  —  2  Sam.  vi.  6_  Oza 
strau5te  out  the  hoond  to  the  arke  of  God,  and  heelde  it,  for 
the  oxen  wynseden,  and  boweden  it.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Miller's  T.  77  Wynsynge  she  was  as  is  a  ioly  colt.  1493 
[H.  Parker]  Dives  ^  Pauper  (W.  de  W.  1496)  x.  v.  376/2 
Whan  he  begynneth  to  wexe  proude  &  wynsynge  &  kykyng 
ayenst  his  mayster.  ?rtXS5o  Schole-house  Worn.  1014  in 
Hazl.  E,  P.  P.  IV.  14s  Rub  a  scald  horse  vpon  the  gall, 
And  he  wil  bite,  wins  and  went.  X598  Florid,  RecalcitrarCf 
to  kicke  or  strike  or  winze  with  ones  heeles  againe.  x6oo 
T.  Pory  tr.  Leo's  Africa  ix.  3.40  They  bray  out  a  loude, 
kicking  and  wincing  with  their  heeles.  1663  Butler  H7id. 
I.  ii.  847  The  angry  Beast.. Begun  to  kick,  and  fling,  and 
wince.  1717  Prior  Alma  1.  275  Before  the  child  can  crawl. 
He  learns  to  kick,  and  wince,  and  sprawl,  c  1750  Johnson 
in  Bos:('elH.i7gi)  I.  236  note^  A  fly,  Sir,  may  sting  a  stately 
horse  and  make  him  wince.  178a  Wolcot  (P.  Pindar)  Odes 
iv.  Wks.  i8i2  1.  22  As  for  poor  St.  Legerand  Prince,  Had  I 
their  places  I  should  wince,  'I'hin  to  be  gibbeted  for  weeks 
on  high.  1890  Glouc.  Gloss.^  Wincing,  used  of  a  horse 
kicking  out  behind. 

b.  In  fig.  and  allusive  phr.,  t.  g,  to  wince  against 
ike  prick  (cf.  Kick  v^  i  c  and  Prick  j;^.  13)  ; 
hence  ^tf«.  to  be  recalcitrant  or  impatient. 

c  1290  St,  Paul  23  in  S.  Eng,  Leg.  190  To  wynci  a^ein  t^e 
pricke  swit>e  strong  it  is  be.  1388  Wyclif  Acts  Prol.,  Poul 
..,  whom  the  Lord  hadde  chosun,  that  long  tyme  wyiiside 
a^en  the  pricke.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  v.  22  It  is  ^e  wone 
of  wil  to  wynse  and  to  kyke.  X4>6  Lydg.  De  Guil,  Pilgr. 
14T96  Off  verraysurquedy  and  pryde,  I  smyte  and  wynse  on 
euery  syde.  Ihid.  14531  For  to  wynse  and  dysobeye.  And 
to  tourne  A-nother  weye.  c  X449  Pecock  Repr.  11.  xvii.  254 
Thou3  35  wolde  wj-ncy  and  repugne  a^ens  the  clergie.  1560 
Becon  New  Catech.  Wks.  1564  I.  508  Not  to  winse,  kick  & 
spurn  against  their  sayinges.  1603  Shaks.  Ham.  ni.  ii.  255 
iSip.  1)  Let  the  galld  iade  wince  {other  edd  winch],  164a 
Fuller  Holy  -V  Prof.  St.  n.  ix.  81,  I  should  suspect  his 
preaching  had  no  salt  in  it,  if  no  gald  horse  did  winse. 
ax677  Barrow  Ser^n,  Wks.  1716  III.  65  What  boots  it  to 
winse  and  kick  against  fortune  ?  a  1764  Lloyd  Poet  21  The 
fancies  of  our  rambling  wits.  Who  wince  and  kick  at  all 
oppression.  1814  Gary  Dante,  Parad.  xvii.  124  Let  them 
wince,  who  have  their  withers  wrung". 

t  e.  trans/.  To  d^xi/rom  place  to  place,  {rare.) 
C1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  6115  Fro  stide  to  stide  aboute  he 

Tees,  He  sices  kynges,  dukes,  &  princes. 
To  start   or  make  an   involuntary  shrinking 
movement  in  consequence  of  or  in  order  to  avoid 
pain,  or  when  alarmed  or  suddenly  affected. 

a  X748  Watts  Improv.  Mind  ir.  v,  Perhaps  the  gamester 
shrugs  and  winces,  turns  and  twists  the  argument  every 
way,  but  he  cannot  fairly  answer  it._  178X  Cowper  Con- 
versat.  325  Some  fretful  tempers  wince  at  eyVy  touch. 
X831  Lyttom  Godolphin  xix,  Why,  man,  you  wince  at  the 
word  '  marry  t '  184a  Tennyson  Walking  to  Mail  63  You 
should  have  seen  him  wince  As  from  a  venomous  thing. 
X890  Besant  Demoniac  vi.  In  your  strong  frame  already 
beats  the  heart  of  a  coward... When  I  told  you  this  once 
before,  you  winced  :  now  you  laugh. 

Wince,  ^'-^  Dyeing,  [f.  Wince  j^.  2]  trans. 
To  immerse  in  or  pass  through  a  vat  by  means  of 
a  wince.  Also  absol.  Hence  "Winoing  vbl.  sb. ; 
attrib.  in  wincing-machine  =  Wince  sb.^  2, 

1839  Ure  Did.  Arts  224  They  are  winced  for  a  few 
minutes  in  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  Ibid.  1300 
Wincing-machine,  is  the  English  name  of  the  dyer's  reel, 
which  he  suspends  horizontally, . .  over  the  edge  of  his  vat. 
1875  l/re's  Did.  Arts,  etc.  (ed.  7)  I.  660  Wince  again  five 
times.  Ibid.,  2  pieces  of  30  yards  of  velvet  are  put  in  and 
winced  backwards  and  forwards  five  times. 

Wince,  obs.  form  of  Quince. 
Wincer^  (wi*ns3i),  ^ow  rare.  [f.  W1NCEV.I  + 
-ER^.]     A  kicker.     In  quot.  iG^ifg. 

C  1440  Promp.  Parv.  530/1  Wynsare,  calcitraior,  raid' 
<[r\atrix,  xs8o  Hollvband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Re^imbeur,  a 
winser,  i6xx  Cotgr.,  Rueur,  a  kicker,  striker,  winser.  x64a 
Milton  Apd,  Smed.  19  Is  it  blasphemy,  .for  me  to  answer 
a  slovenly  wincer  of  a  confutation,  that  [etc.]? 

Wincer  2.  Dyeing,  [f.  WiNCK  sb.*^  +  -ER  l.] 
One  who  tends  a  wince. 

i88x  Instr.  C^/tj^^C/i-r-tf  (1885)  69  Cotton,  Calico,  Printer, 
.  ■  Hooker.  Wincer.  Steamer. 

Wincey  (wi*nsi).  Also  winsey,  -ie.  PI.  -eys, 
occas.  -ies.  [orig.  Sc. ;  app.  alteration  of  woolsey 
in  LiNSKY-wooLSEY,  through  the  medium  of  the 
assimilated  form  *linsey -winsey."]  A  very  durable 
cloth  having  a  linen  warp  nnd  a  woollen  weft. 
{occas.  A  garment  made  of  this.)     Also  attrib, 

x8o8  Jamieson,  Winsey.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  wool. . . 
Cotton-winsey  denotes  what  is  made  of  cotton  and  wool ; 
Linen-winsey,  of  linen  and  wool,  linsey-woolsey.  1810 
Jas.  Duff  Poems  (1816)  2  Her  winsics  war  made  by  sweet 
ftlodesty's  rule.  X858  E.  B.  Ramsay  Remin.  v.  (1859)  161 
A  striped  wincey  apron.  x86s  Cornh.  Mag.  Nov.  695  Some 
wincey  and  a  number  of  pieces  of  coburg.  i86a  Catai. 
IntemtU.  Exhib.,  Brit,  II.  No.  403a,  Dress  wincies.    1893 
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Mrs.  C.  Praed  Outlaw  ff  Lawmaker  xi,  All  varieties,  from 
the  honest  brown  and  grey  wincey  to  the  Park  turn-out, 
X907  Mrs.  C.  Kernahan  Fraud  iv.  29  She. .wore  a  brown 

winsey  dress. 

Winch,  (winj),  sb^^  Forms  :  i  wince,  4-7  (9) 
wynch,  (3-5  wenclie,4-6  wynche,  6  wiuche,  7 
wintch,  9  winsh),  7-  winch,  [I.ate  OE,  wince 
:—  OTeut,  *wi>jkjo-' : —  *weijkjo-y  f.  Indo-Eur.  root 
wefjg-y  repr.  also  by  Wink  z/.l     (C£  Wink  sb.-y] 

1.  A  reel,  roller,  or  pulley, 

cioso  P'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  416/6  Gigrillus  [  =  girgillus], 
wince.  1295  Ace.  Exch.  K.  A'.  5/7  (P.R.O.)  In  vno  vela- 
mine  empto  .vj.  Ii.  iiij.d.  In  Wenches  emptis  ad  idem,  iiij  s. 
vj.d.  1384  For.  Ace.  20  C  dorso  (P.R.O),  j  wynche  fcrri 
pro  vna  petra  vertibili.  Ibid.^  j  gross[a]  wynche  ferri  pro 
factura  cordarum.  15XX-1S  Ad 3  Hen.  VIII,  c.  6  §  i  That 
the  byerof  Wollen  clothes,  .shall  not.  .cause  to  be  drawen 
in  lenght ..  the  same  clothes  ..  by  teynto'  or  wynche  or  by 
eny  other  meane.  1563  Golding  Cxsar  vn.  (1565)  233  With 
slinges  that  went  wyth  wynches  [ong.fundis  libnlibus].  .& 
wyth  pellets,  they  put  the  Galles  in  fearc.  x6ix  Cotcb., 
Toumoir, . .  the  vice,  or  winch  of  a  Presse, 
b,  spec.    An  angler's  reel. 

x66s  K.  Venables  Exper.  Angler  iv.  44  You  may  buy 
your  Trowle  ready  made, ,  .onely  let  it  have  a  winch  to  wind 
it  up  withail.  1760  Sir  J.  Hawkins  Walton's  Angler  \y^ 
W(7/*^,  The  winch  must  be  screwed  on  to  the  butt  of  your  rod. 
1867  F.  Francis  Bk.  Angliugx,  13  Your  winch  should  hold 
forty  or  fifty  yards  of  fine  line. 

C.  Kaut.  A  small  machine  used  for  making  ropes 
and  spun-yam  ;  fthe  quantity  of  yarn  so  made. 

1640  in  Birch  Charters  of  London  (1887)  220  For  a  winch 
of  cable  yarn .  .os.  ^d.  X77a~84,  etc.  [see  Spun-yarn  2].  X794 
Rigging  i<f  Seamanship  I.  go  Winch,  to  make  or  twist  spun- 
yarn  with  is  made  of  8  spokes,  4  at  each  end,  and  4  wooden 
pins  15  inches  long  driven  through  the  end  of  them. 

+  2.  A  well-wheel  (turned  by  a  crank) ;  hence, 
a  well.  Obs,  (Cf.  dial,  winch-well  a  deep  well, 
and  Wink  sb.^,  quot.  1886.) 

c  X440  Pallad.  on  Hush.  \.  426  In  stede  of  welle  or  wenche 
[orig.  fotis.  .aut  puteus\  haue  a  sisterne.  Ibid.  in.  894  The 
water  cleer  Of  cisterne  or  of  wynche.  Ibid.  ix.  120  The 
wynchis  when  we  delue  (orig.  in  fodieudis  putets].  X556 
Withals  Did.  (1562)  47  b  i  The  wynch  or  wheele  of  the 
well.  1580  Hollyband  yr^flj.  ^r.  J'o'ig.  La  trieule,.  .ihe 
beame  or  rounde  wood  whereabout  the  cord  of  a  well  is 
winded,  some  do  call  it  a  winch.  163a  J.  Hayward  tr. 
Biandi's  Eromena  195  An  old  well  or  deepe  wintch,. boild 
all  the  night  long. 

3.  The  cranked  handle  by  means  of  which  the 
axis  of  a  revolving  machine  is  turned, 

x66o  R.  D'.^CRES  Water-drawing  n  Winches  or  Cranks 
of  Wood  or  Iron  are . .  fitted  to  mens  hands,  there'iy  to  make 
a  round  motion.  1683  Moxos  Meek.  Excrc,  Printing  xi. 
F  16  On  the  Square  Pin  is  fitted  a  Winch  somewhat  in  form 
like  a  Jack-winch.  xjj^P/til,  Trans.  LXIV.  390  After  about 
ninety  or  an  hundred  turns  of  the  winch.  1787  Imison  Treat. 
Mech.  Powers  46  The  wheel  is  turned  by  means  of  a  winch 
fix'd  on  the  axle  of  a  trundle.  x8ox  Stkutt  Sports  ^  Past. 
III.  v.  209  One  of  them  turned  the  winch  of  an  organ  which 
he  carried  at  liis  back.  1834  Fearnside  Tomhlesoti's  Thames 
31  liy  Pinkie  Lock  and  Weir,.,  it  is  necessary  for  the  aquatic 
tourist  to  be  provided  with  a  winch  to  open  the  gates,  1843 
Penny  C^cl.  XXVI  I.  ^36/1  Winch  and  axle  is  a  machine 
constituting  a  small  windlass.  1874  Hardy  Far  fr.  Mad. 
Crowd  XX,  I'll  turn  the  win^h  of  the  grindstone. 

4.  A  hoisting  or  hauling  apparatus  consisting 
essentially  of  a  horizontal  drum  round  which  a  rope 
passes  and  a  crank  by  which  it  is  turned. 

1577  GooGE  tr.  Heresbaclts  Husb.  11  b.  The  smaller  sort  [of 
husbandry  necessaries].  .Hammers,  Chlppe  Axes,  Winches, 
Pulleys,  Wheeles  [etc.].  1674  Blount  Glosscgr.  (ed.  4), 
W^;«rA,  a  pulling  or  skrewing  Engin.  x688  Holme  Armoury 
III.  xviii.  (Roxb.)  139/2  A  Hand  screw,  or  screw  engine :  or 
Ghynne  or  Wynch.  X706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Wiiuhes, 
a  kind  of  Engine  to  draw  Barges,  &c,  up  a  River  against 
the  Stream.  X769  Falconer  Did.  Marine  {lyjt^,  Winchf 
a  cylindrical  piece  of  timber,  furnished  with  an  axis,., 
turned  about  by  means  of  an  handle  resembling  that  of  a 
draw-well.  1820  Scoresby  Acc.  Arctic^  Reg.  II.  233  An 
apparatus  called  a  '  winch ',..  for  heaving  the  lines  into 
the  boat  .-ifter  the  fish  is.. killed.  1838  /.  Af.  Wilson's 
Tales  Borders  IV.  253/2  By  the  assistance  of  the  wynch, 
the  jib  again  rose  to  its  former  place.  1905  Times  Lit. 
Suppl.  25  Aug.  268/1  The  value  of  steam  applied  to  winches 
and  capstans. 

b.  \ii  the  navigation  of  the  river  Thames,  a 
revolving  apparatus  at  the  river-side,  round  which 
a  rope  was  wound  to  haul  craft  through  difficult 
places;  a  toU  levied  for  the  use  of  this  (abolished 
by  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act  of  1866). 

x6a3  Act  21  yas.  /,  c  32  §  5  For  that  the  sayd  passage 
from  Bircot  aforesayd,  to  the  sayd  Citie  of  Oxford,  is  against 
the  streame,  the  Barges,  .must.. bee  haled  vp  by  strength 
of  men,  horses,  winches  [etc.].  it^  Act  6 ^  7  Will,  f^  Mary 
c.  16  Preamble,  For  the.  .convenience  of  the  Navigation  [of 
the  Thames  and  Isis]  there.. are  diverse  Lockes  Weares, 
Buckes  Winches,  .and  other  Engines.  X754  Exir.  Navig, 
Rolls  Thames  (1772)  19  The  Owner  of  every  Winch,  be- 
longing to  every  Lock  below  Reading.  X795  Jmls.  Ho, 
Comm.  L.  125/1  Tolls,  .payable  at  the  Old  Locks,  Weirs, 
and  Winches.  1864  Thames  Navig.,  Tables  of  Tolls  July  x 
Tables  of  Tolls  (Including  Old  Lock  Dues  and  Winches), 
which  will  be  taken  on  and  from  July  1,  1864. 

5.  Dyeing.    «=  Wince  sb:^  2, 

X79X  Hamilton  BertholleCs  Dyeing  I.  i.  n.  il.  159  For  the 
pieces  of  stuff,  a  winch  or  reel  is  used.  1799  G.  Smith 
Lal'oratory  I.  385  Stir  it  well  about,  and.. put  in  your 
stuffs  ■  .turn  it  on  a  winch,  till  you  see  the  colour  is  to  your 
mind.  i8aa  Imisan's  Set.  ^  Art  II.  185  The  stuffs,  .are 
drawn  through  them  [sc.  the  baths]  by  a  wmch,  or  reel, 
X876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV  688/1  Mounted  on  a  strong  frame- 
work over  the  trough  [of  the  dye  vat]  is  the  winch. . ,  which 
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by  its  revolutions.. keeps  the  cloth  moving  down  and  up 
cwitinuously  into  and  out  of  the  trough. 

6.  attrib. 

1867  Shyth  Sailor's  ll'orii'hi,^  *ll-V»^A^V/j,  the  supports 
near  their  ends.  1893  lir'estm.  Gax.  2S  Feb.  10/3  Kemp  was 
standing  against  the  winch-bit.  1873  Knight  Dtci.  Mcc/i., 
*  tfincA-ca/siany  a  combination  in  which  winch-heads  are 
arranged  on  toij  of  the  capstan.  1881  E.  Matheson  Aid 
Bk.  It.  363  The  lifting  power  in  a  crane  is  generally  obtained 
by  ordinary  *winch-gear.  x8a5  J.  Nicholson  Oper.  Meek, 
a»9  So  that  the  power  must  act  in  like  manner  as  if  it  were 
applied  at  a  •winch-handie.  18(4  Bottone  EUctr.  Instr. 
171  It  is  mounted  upon  an  iron  spindle .  .at  one  end  of  which 
is  a  winch-handic;  1847  T.  T.  Stoddabt  Angler's  Comp. 
44  The  triple  gut  casting-line,  .is  intended.,  to  be  appended 
immediately  to  the  *winch-Iine,  by  the  trout-fisher.  x88s 
Simmdnrd^  Aug.  3/7  A  man  should  have  watched  the  case 
aad  given  orders  to  the  gangwa>'man,  who,  in  turn,  ought 
to  have  given  orders  to  the  *winchman.  189^  Times  5  Feb. 
3/3  The  winchman  and  the  bullrope  man. .in  assisting  to 
unload  the  vessel.  1883  \V.  C.  Russell  Sea  Queen  II.  ii. 
30  The  liny  clink  of  *winch-pawls.  190a  Hoiv  totnakense- 
jui  things  lo/i  K  it.'^  inches  from  the  lower  end  of  the  butt 
a  recess  is  made  sufficiently  large  to  take  the  *winch-plate. 
1831-3  Encycl  Metrop.  (1845)  VIII.  528/2  When  one  or 
more  pieces  of  goods  are  to  be  dyed  the  *wincb-reel  is 
employed. 
t  Wincb.,  sb.^  Obs,  rare,    [f.  Winch  v.l] 

1.  A  'tarn  '  or  *  twist'  in  argument. 

1549  Gabdinbr  in  Foxe  A.  <5-  M.  (1563)  804/1,  I  ihinke 
there  was  neuer  man  had  more  playne  cuident  matter  to 
ailedge,  then  I  baue,  without  winches  or  arguments  or 
deuises  of  wit. 

2.  =  WlXCE  sb^  3. 

c  1738  J.  Skinner  Christmas  Ba'ing  xix,  Poor  Petrie  gae 
a  weary  winch. 

Wincll  (winj),  v.^  Obs.'exc.  dial.  Forms  :  3 
wenche,  4-6  wynche,  6  winohe,  (7  "whinch, 
9  dial,  winsh),  6-  winch,  [a.  AF.  ^wenchiery 
*wenchir  =  OF.  gtunchier^  -ir  intr.  to  turn  aside, 
trans,  to  avoid,  a.  Teut.  *weijkjan  (OHG.,  MHG. 
wenkertj  OS.  wenkeati)  :—  *watjkjan^  f.  waijk- 
(whence  OHG.  wank  side  movement,  return, OHG., 
G.  wanken^  ON-  vakka^  OE.  wancol  Wanklb  a.) 
:  wetjk-  (whence  Winch  sb}-,  Wink).] 

1.  intr.  To  start  back  or  away,  recoil,  flinch; 
to  wince. 

a  1x35  Ancr.  R,  98  Auh  for  alle  onsweres,  wended  ou 
ant  wencheS  frommard  him.  7^1400  Morte  Arth.  2104 
Qwarelles  qwayntly  swappez  thorowe  knyghtez  With  iryne 
so  wck^Tly,  that  wynche  they  neuer.  ?  a  1500  Peblis  to  ilu 
Play  xiii,  He  stert  till  ane  broggit  stauf,  Wincheand  as  he 
war  woode.  1540  Palsgr.  Acolastus  Prol.  B  iv,  Thou 
begynnest  to  wynche  or  to  startle  on  this  facion.  1553 
Respublica  i.  iii.  284  He  that  ones  wincheth  shall  fele  the 
waite  of  my  fiste.  1595  Shaks.  John  iv.  1.  8t,  I  will  not 
stirre,  nor  winch,  nor  speake  a  word.  x6a8  Robin  Good- 
felloTu  (1841)  4t  Sluts  and  slovens  I  doe  pinch,  And  make 
them  in  their  beds  to  winch.  1634  W.  Wood  New  Eng. 
Prosp.yu  viii,  Beate  them,  whip  them,  pinch  them,  punch 
them,  if  they  resolve  not  to  whinch  for  it,  they  will  not. 
1687  Dryden/^/«(/<V/*.  HI.  i33Yet  seem'dshe  not  to  winch, 
though  shrewdly  pain'd.  1718  Gibber  Non-juror  v.  You 
must  not  winch  nor  stir  too  soon,  at  any  Freedom  you 
observe  me  uke  with  him.  1878  Cutnbld.  Gloss.,  Winsh^ 
wince. 

+  ^-  fi^'  To  recoil  in  fear  or  disgust  {at).  Obs, 

160s  Marstojj  Dutch  Courtezan  iii.  i,  He  must  nere 
winch,  that  would  or  thriue,  or  saue,  To  be  cald  Nigard, 
cuckold.  Cut-throat,  Knaue.  1637  Hevlin  Antid.  Lincoln. 
Pref.  A  6  b,  A  long  studied  discourse  in  maintenance  of 
sitting  at  the  holy  Sacrament,  which  good  Master  Burton 
never  winched  at.  x68o  H.  More  Apocal.  Apoc.  23  They 
shall.. severely  rule  them,  so  tiiat  they  shall  not  be  able 
to  whinch  but  at  their  own  peril.  1709  Steele  Tatler 
No.  76  P  8  A  general  Representation  of  an  Action,  either 
ridiculous  or  enormous,  may  make  those  winch  who  find  too 
much  Similitude  in  the  Character  with  themselves  to  plead 
Not  Guilty. 

t  2.  Of  a  horse :  To  kick  restlessly  or  impatiently ; 
=  Wince  vX  i,  Obs. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  ^^oft  To  W>-nche,  calcitrare.  1510 
Stanbridge  Vocabula  (W.  de  W.)  C  v,  Recalcitro^  to 
wynche  agayne,  or  kyke.  a  15*9  Skelton  Col.  Cloute  182 
Let  se  who  that  dare  Sho  the  mockysshe  mare;  They  make 
her  wynche  and  keke.  1575  Gascoicne  Weedesy  Green 
Knt.  87  He  winched  still  alwayes,  and  whisked  with  his 
uile.  1591  Greene  Farew.  Folly  B  3  b,  Sylenus  asse  neuer 
sawe  a  wine  bottle  but  he  would  winch.  1706  PutLLiPS 
(ed.  Kersey),  To  IViuce  or  fKzV/M,.. properly  to  throw  out 
the  hinder  Feet,  as  a  Horse  does. 

b.  In  allnsive  and  proverbial  phr.,  esp.  with 
reference  to  the  '  wincing '  of  a  *  galled  '  horse. 

1493  Festivall  (W.  de  W.  1515)  173  b,  As  a  galled  horse 
whichc  is  touched  on  the  sore  he  wyncheth  &  wryeth. 
c  15*0  SK.t.vTO-A  Magny/.  2023  Remembre  the  tourne  of  For- 
tunes whele,  That  wantonly  can  wynke,  and  wynche  with 
her  hele.  1548  Udall  Erasm.  Par.  Ep.  Ded.  f[  2,  Who  so 
wyncheth  and  kicketh  at  the  ghospell.  a  1566  R.  Edwards 
Damon  <V  Pithias  (1571)  B  iv  b,  I  know  the  galde  horse  will 
soonest  winche.  1566  Drant  Horace,  Sat.  v.  D  a  b,  Synce 
you  agaynst  these  churcbly  rites  so  lonqe  and  sore  dyd 
wynche.  1615  IIrathwait  Strappado  (1878)  109  Vet  do  not 
winch  (good  iade)  when  thou  art  gall'd.  i6a6  W.  Fenner 
Hid.  Manna  Ep.  Ded.,  The  will  of  it  self,  the  more  reason 
It  hath  to  be  turned,  the  more  it  is  wilful,  it  hinches  and 
winches,  and  snufFes  against  it.  1693  Congreve  Old  Back. 
V.  xiii,  Aram.  Bless  me  I  What  have  you  done  to  him? 
Belin.  Only  touch*d  a  j^all'd  beast  till  he  winch'd.  1718 
CiRKZK  Non'j'uror  11.  i,Sir,  you  cannot  conceive  the  wonder- 
ful use  of  Clamour,  'tis  so  teizing  to  a  Ministry,  it  makes 
them  winch  and  fret. 

+  O.  trajis.  To  kick  (a  person)  out  of.  rare. 

16*3  Fletchrr  &  RowLEV  Maid  in  Mill  \i.  i,  A  galled 
Jennet  that  will  winch  him  out  o'  the  Saddle. 


Hence  "Wi'nching  vbi.  sb.^  and  />//.  aX 
1515  Stanbridge''s  Vocabula  (W.  de  W.)Cvb,  SternaXt 
a  wynchynge  horse.  1577  Hanmer  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  205 
A  certaine  shameful!  winching  &  repining.  1593  G.  Harvey 
Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  246  Not  such  a  powting 
waspe  in  Ramme-ally,  or  such  a  winching  iade  in  Smith- 
field.  1631  [Mabbe]  Celestina  m.  40  [WoinenJ  are  ill  of 
them  ticklish,  and  skittish ;  the  whole  generation  of  them 
is  given  to  winching  and  flinging.  x6<^  H.  More  Myst. 
Iniq.  loi  That  they  might,  without  any  ones  whinching, 
decree.,  what-ever  would  tend  to  the  encrease  of  their  own 
honour  and  wealth. 

Wincll,  v.^    [f.  Winch  sbX'\ 

1.  trans.  To  hoist  or  draw  w/,  etc  with  or  as 
with  a  winch. 

1519  Dunmoiv  Churchw.  Ace.  If.  10  (MS.)  To  fett  a  gabull 
to  wynche  up  the  tymber.  1530  Palsgr.  40B  b/2,  I  wynche 
or  wynde  vp  with  a  wyndlasse  or  a  crane. . .  You  shall  neuer 

fet  this  str>'ng  in  to  the  nocke  but  you  wynche  it  vp.  1599 
Iakluvt  Voy.  II.  1. 128  He. .  was  winched  vp  in  that  chaire, 
and  fastened  vntothe  maineyardof  a  galley.  1633  J.  Fisher 
Fuimus  Troes  II.  ii,  I'le  winch  vp  thy  estate.  1909  E. 
Suffolk  Gas.  12  Jan.  3/7  All  slack  line  must  be  winched  in. 
1913  Conrad  lyitkin  the  Tides,  etc.  (1915)  219  It  was  she 
who  winched  up  that  infernal  machine,  and  it  was  she  too 
who  lowered  it  that  night. 

2.  Dyeing.   —  Wince  v."^. 

1831-3  Eucycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VIII.  514  The  silk  should 
be  winched  through  a  copper  of  water  at  the  heat  of  160°. 
185S  Abridgvi.  specif.  Patents^  Bleaching,  etc.  (1859)  565, 
I .  .keep  the  liquor  to  the  boiling  point  for  about  one  hour 
and  twenty  minutes,  during  which  time  the  cloth  should  be 
winched  as  before.  1883  R.  Hali5ane  Workshop  Rec.  \i. 
40/1  For  ungumming,  the  piece  is  simply  winched  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

Hence  Wi*nohing  vbi.  sb.^  and///,  a.2 

1875  H.  R.  Robertson  Li/f  Upper  Thames  19  The 
tightening  of  the  bolts  before  tying  them  is  called  winching 
.. :  two  stout  pieces  of  wood  are  used  which  are  called  the 
levers,  and  are  connected  by  a  strong  cord  passed  round  the 
bolt.  1903  Daily  Record  ^  Mail  6  Aug.  3  The  winching- 
away  men  and  sweepers  and  screwers. 

Wincliester  (wi'nitjestai).     [Proper  name.] 

I.  The  name  of  a  city  in  Hampshire,  the  capital 
of  Wessex  and  later  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  : 
used  altrib.  in  specific  designations. 

1.  (a)  Winchester  measure :  dry  and  liquid  mea- 
sures the  standards  of  which  were  orig.  deposited 
at  Winchester.  Alsoyf^.  S>o  {b)  Winchester  bus keiy 
gallon^  quart,  for  which  (/)  Winchester  is  used  for 
short  (in  druggists'  use  =»  Winchester  quart). 

{a)  cisso  Skelton  s Ghost  ■2^\nS*s  IVks.  (1843)11. 154  Full 
Winchester  gage  We  had  in  that  age.  1670  Act  32  Chas.  II, 
c.  8  §  I  The  Standard  marked  in  his  RIajestyes  Exchequer 
commonly  called  the  Winchester  Measure  containing  Eight 
Gallons  to  the  Bushell.  1680  Alsop  Misch.  Impos.  xiii.  94 
The  Advice  to  those  in  Communion  with  the  Churchy  was 
short  and  sweet,  but  the  Dissenters  shall  now  have  it  by 
Winchester  measure.  i63a  Warburton//w/.  Guernsey  {\Z^^) 
114  The  Guernsey  bushel,  great  measure,  contains  about 
6  gallons,  Winchester  measure.  1688  Holme  Armoury  in. 
3^7/2  An  Halfe  Peck,  of  old  it  contained  5  Quarts,  but  by 
Winchester  Measure  to  which  by  the  Statute  of  the  Land 
all  others  now  conforme,  is  but  4  Quarts  and  a  Pint.  1846 
M^CuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I.  215  An  acre  has 
been  known  to  yield  300  bushels  (Winchester  measure)  of 
early  potatoes  for  the  first  crop,  i860  All  Year  Round 
No.  70.  479  A  runlet  (two  gallons,  Winchester  measure). 

(3)  [1603  G.  Owen  Pembrokeshire  vii,  (1891)  55  Theire 
bushell  beinge  more  then  doble  Winchester.]  170J  Act  i 
Anne  Stat.  2.  c.  3  §  6  A  Bushel  according  to  the  Stan- 
dards remaining  in  the  Custody  of  the  Chamberlains  of  Her 
Majesties  Exchequer  commonly  called  . .  by  the  Name  of 
the  Winchester  Bushel.  1737  Act  10  Geo.  If,  c.  30  §  a  All 
Oysters  which  shall . .  be  imported  from  France . . ,  shall . .  be 
rated  at  seven  Pence  per  Bushel  strike  Measure,  according 
to  the  Winchester  Corn  BusheL  1768  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.Qi 
The  lords  of  the  manor  of  Tetbury.  .were  convicted., for 
not  using  in  the  public  market  a  brass  Winchester  bushel. 
<:i79o  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  V.  102/2,  268-8  cubic  inches  to 
the  Winchester  gallon.  1835  Acts  &  6  JVill.  /K,  c.  63  §  6 
Be  it  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act  the  Measure  called  the  Winchester  Bushel,  and  the 
Lineal  Measure  called  the  Scotch  Ell,  . .  shall  be  abolished. 
x88o  J.  Dunbar  Pract.  Pa/>erfnaker  65  Fill  a  '  Winchester 
quart '  bottle  with  this  test  acid. 

(c)  170a  T.  Brown  Lett.fr.  Dead  ir.  (1707)  68  Seal'd 
Winchesters  of  Three-penny  Guzzle.  1711  E.  Ward  Wand. 
Spy  II.  67  [TheyJ  Call  d  for  full  Winchester's  of  Stout.  1758 
Borlase  Nat.  Hist.  Comw.  87  Bay.salt..is  sold  to  the 
husbandman  from  four-pence  to  six-pence  a  Winchester. 
Ibid,  88  Each  bushe!  three  Winchesters,  or  twenty-four 
gallons.  1880  J.  Dunbar  Pract.  Papermaker  66  The 
'Winchester'  is  duly  labelled.  1905  Wastell  &  Bavley 
Hand  Camera  145  nole,  A  '  Winchester  ',  or  '  Winchester 
Quart ',  is  a  bottle  holding  eighty  ounces. 

t  2.   Winchester  goose  :  see  Goose  sb.  3. 

II.  3.  The  name  of  Oliver  F.  Winchester  (iSio- 
1880),  an  American  manufacturer,  used  as  the 
designation  of  a  breech-loading  rifle  having  a 
tubular  magazine  under  the  barrel  and  a  horizontal 
bolt  operated  by  a  lever  on  the  underside  of  the 
stock. 

1871  Standard  1  Feb.,  The  arms-.,  being  the  Remington 
and  the  Chassepot,  with  some  few  Winchesters,  1891  C, 
Roberts  Adrift  A  mer.  163  He  rushed  over  to  his  house  and 
brought  out  a  17-shot  Winchester.  1897  Hinde  Congo 
Arabs  XI.  185  About  fifteen  Winchester  expresses,  and  the 
same  number  of  ordinarj^ Winchesters. 

Hence  f  Winche 'strian  a.  (see  sense  2). 

a  1637  B.  JoNSON  Underwoods,  Execr.  Vulcan  142  And 
this  a  Sparkleof  that  fire  let  loose  That  was  lock 'd  up  in  the 
Winchestrian  Goose. 


Wiucixi£f  (wi'nsir)),  vbl.sb}-  [f.  WiNCE  vX->r 
-INqI.]  The  action  of  Wince  &.^;  kicking;  flinch- 
ing or  recoiling  as  from  pain. 

1416  LvDG.  De  Guil.  Pil^r.  12002  So  that  ro  mater  off 
wynsyng  Ys  ffounde  in  hym  in  fflessh  nor  bon, . .  Gruchchyng, 
nor  rebellioun.  Nor  nocontradiccioun.  c  i449PECOCfC  liepr. 
I.  XX.  129  Thei  schulden  be  aschamed..of  her  wyncing  in 
witt,  and  of  her  hopping  bisidis  witt.  1530  Paugr.  75/2 
Wynsyng  of  an  horse,  regibement.  ty^  Marston  Sco. 
Villanie  \\\.  x.  The  Asse  must  be  kindly  whipped  for  winsing. 
1841  Livingstone  in  Blaikie  Life  iii.  (1881)  51  They  are 
excellent  patients  too  besides.  There  is  no  wincing;  every- 
thing prescribed  is  done  instanter.  1858  O.  W.  Holmes 
Aut.  Breakf-t.  ii.  (1859)  32  There  is  not  a  clerk  who  could 
raise  the  money  to  hire  a  saddle  with  an  old  hack  under  it 
that  can  sit  down  on  his  office-stool  the  next  day  without 
wincing.  187a  Black  Adv.  Pkaeton  xxviii.  382  He  bade 
goodbye  to  both  of  them  without  wincing. 

Wincing,  vbL  sb.'^  :  see  \Vince  v,^ 
Wi'ncing,  p/>i.  a.     [f.  Wince  v.i  +  -ing  2.] 
That  winces;   f  restive  {/if.  and  ^^.)  ;   recoiling, 
flinching. 

1603  Holland  Pluiarch''s  Mor.  12  Winsing  asse,  Kicking 
colt,  and  such  like  nick-names.  1659  Torriano,  Cnvallina- 
donna,3L  skittish,  or  winzing  woman.  1756  Mrs.  Calder- 
wood  in  Coltness  Collect.  (Maitland  Club)  234  The  Fran- 
ciscans  ..  were  a  set  of  poor  whinsing-like  bodies.  184a 
Dickens  Anter.  Notes  xiv,  The  scruples  of  such  wincing 
landlords.  1876  Daily  News  27  Oct.  3/5  Outsiders  are  sure 
to  conclude  that  the  wincing  jade  is  galled.  1918  Blackw. 
Mag.^  Jan.  84/2  He  dug  his.  .spurred  boot-heel  against  the 
wincing  flank  of  the  sweating,,  tnare. 
Hence  Wincinffly  adv. 

1883  Miss  Broughton  Belinda  i.  x,  Belinda  ..  shrinks 
wincingly  away.  1891  Meredith  One  of  our  Cong.  I.  viii. 
131  She  remembered  it.,  wincingly,  insurgently. 
■Winck(e,  obs.  forms  of  Wink. 
Wineopipe,  obs.  form  of  Wink-a-peep. 
Wind  (wind,  poet,  also  wsind),  sb.^  Forms  : 
I—  wind,  3-6  T^rynd,  (4  wint,  ^7111,  whynde, 
wend,  Sc.  vend),  4-6  wynde,  Sc.  vynd,  4-7 
winde,  (5  wende,  wyind,wijnd,wyynd;  Sc.  6-7 
wound,  6-8  win,  9  win',  w^un).  [OE.  wind  =■ 
OFris.,  OS.,  (M)LG..  (M)Du.  wind,  OHG., 
MHG.  winty  wind-  (G.  wind)^  ON.  vindr  (Sw., 
Da.  vind)y  Goth,  winds  :—  OTeut,  *windaz  :— 
pre-Teut.  *wentos^  cognate  with  L.  ventus,  W. 
gwynty  Breton  gtient ;  orig.  a  pres.  ppl.  formation 
(*wento-)  f.  root  we-  of  OE.  wdwan  (see  Wowk), 
OHG.  wdjan  (G.  wehen)^  Goth,  waian  to  blow, 
waft,  Lith.  vejas  wind,  OSl,  vijati  blows,  vitrH 
wind,  Oil.  feth  air,  Gr.  ai)ai  {:^*dfrj<ji)  blows, 
d^TT/y  wind,  Skr.  vati  blows,  vdta  wind. 

The  normal  pronunciation  would  be  (waind),  as  in 
behind,  bind,  find,  grinds  hind^  mind,  rind,  etc., 
and  this  pronunciation  remains  dialectally  and 
in  ordinary  poetical  usage.  The  pronunciation 
(wind)  became  current  in  polite  speech  during  the 
1 8th  c. ;  it  has  been  used  occas.  by  poets,  but  the 
paucity  of  appropriate  rhyming  words  (such  as 
sinned,  thinned,  dinned')  and  the  '  thinness '  of  the 
sound  are  against  its  general  use  in  verse.  The 
short  vowel  of  (wind)  is  presumably  due  to  the 
intluence  of  the  derivatives  windvnll^  windy,  in 
which  (i)  is  normal. 

'747  Johnson  Plan  of  Engl,  Diet.  12  To  fix  the  pro- 
nunciation of  monosyllables,  by  placing  with  them  words  of 
correspondent  sound  ..  so  that  the  words  wound  ^nA  wind, 
as  they  are  now  frequently  pronounced,  will  not  rhyme  to 
sound,  and  mind. 

The  following  quots.  contain  examples  of  the  pronunciation 
(wind)  in  modern  poets:— 

185s  Lynch  Rivulet  lxxxi.  {yerusalem)  iii,  She  hath 
sinned;  Like  ashes  now  her  scattered  sons  Fly  on  the  wind. 
1866  Swinburne  Poems,  A  Litany  17  As  the  tresses  and 
wings  of  the  wind  Are  scattered  and  shaken,  I  will  scatter 
all  them  that  have  sinned.  1885  Tennyson  Wreck  vii, 
When  her  orphan  wail  came  borne  in  the  shriek  of  a  growing 
wind,  And  a  voice  rang  out  in  the  thunders  of  Ocean  and 
Heaven  'Thou  hast  sinn'd*.  1913  Bridges  La  Gloire  de 
Voltaire  94  When  sickening  France  adulterously  sinned 
With  Virtue,  and  went  mad  conceiving  wind.J 

I.  The  literal  sense,  in  various  applications, 
1.  Air  in  motion ;  a  state  of  movement  in  the  air ; 
a  current  of  air,  of  any  degree  of  force  perceptible 
to  the  senses,  occurring  naturally  in  the  atmosphere, 
usually  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
a.  In  general  or  collective  sense. 
In  the  collective  sense  now  always  with  the  definite  article, 
(a)  sit^.  Beowuf  11^2  Holm  storme  weol,  won  wi3  winde. 
C897  Alfred  Gregory's  Past.  C,  xxxix.  285  Se  3e  him 
ealnes  wind  ondrjet,  he  saewS  to  seldon.  ^2900  Cynewulf 
Elene  1272  Winde  geliccost,  J?onne  he..hlud  astigeS.  971 
Blickl.  Hom.  65  Ne  h\\>  J^aer  hungor,  ne  burst,  ne  wind,  ne 
gewenn.  cizoo  Vices  ^  Virtues  47  Se  oe  gadereS  mihtes 
wiSuten  eadmodnesse,  ..he  is  ilich  to  manne  Se  ber3  dust 
amidewarde  Se  winde.  a  1300  Cursor  At.  23667  Hat  and 
cald  and  rain  and  wind.  cx3»o  Sir  Tristr.  372  pe  wawes 
were  so  wode  WiJ>  winde.  1340-70  Alex.  <5-  Dind.  92  Whan 
l?e  wind  on  i>e  watur  he  wawus  arerej>.  cxsSo  Wyclif 
Set.  Wks.  \.  7a  A  reede  wawinge  wi}?  Jie  wynde.  i:x4oo 
Maundev.  iii.  (1919)  \.  10  The  eyr  so  cleer  ^at  men  may 
fynde  no  wynd  J>ere.  1471  Caxton  Recuyell  (Sommer) 
381  On  a  night  whan  hit  was  paisible  of  wynd  &  of  storme. 
'535  CovERDALE  Ps.  xvii[i].  42,  I  will  beate  them  as  small 
as  the  dust  before  the  wynde,  —  Amos  iv.  13  He  maketh 
the  mountaynes,  he  ordeneth  the  wynde,  1594  Selimvs 
Ca,  Let  our  winged  coursers  tread  the  winde.    1609  Dekker 
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Ravens  Aim.  G,  He  seemed  so  chary  ouer  her,  that  it 
gricued  hirn  the  winde  should  blowe  on  her.  16x4  Quables 
yob  Milit.  ix.  4  A  storme  of  wind.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i. 
331  As  when  the  force  Of  subterranean  wind  transports 
a  Hill  Torn  from  Pelorus.  1697  Drvden  j^neis  1. 438  Bare 
were  her  Knees,  and  knots  her  Garments  bind  ;  Loose  was 
her  Hair,  and  wanton'd  in  the  Wind.  1794  Vancouver 
Agric.  Cambridge  177  Water  engines  that  go  by  wind, 
1849  James  Woodman  viii,  Not  a  breath  of  wind  crossed  the 
heavens.  J887  Field  10  Dec.  897  [He]  kicked  off.  .against 
both  wind  and  sun.  1895  Lavj  Times  XCV.  J04/3  A  gust 
of  wind  blew  the  plaintiflfs  mackintosh  coat  against  the 
fence. 

ib)  fl.  cZ*S  Ves/i,  Psalter  xvii[i],  11  [10]  Volavit  super 
pinnas  ventorum^  fle;^  ofer  fi5ru  winda.  971  Blickl,  Hom. 
51  f'as  windas&  J>asre5nassyndonealIehis.  a^jfi^Cursor 
M,  22630  Windes  on  ilk  side  sal  rise.  1390  Gower  Conf.  I. 
34  Right  now  the  hyhe  wyndes  blowe.  f  1460  Metham 
l^ks.  (1916)  r57[IJff  Crystemesdayfalle  vp«on  Moncday.yt 
schuld  be  a  gret  wyntyr,  and  fulle  off  wyindys.  a  1593 
Marlowe  Ovid's  Elegies  n.  xi.  Hither  the  winds  blow,  here 
the  spring-tide  roar.  ai6i4  J.  Melvill  AutoL  9t  Diary 
(Wodrow  Soc.)  261  The  Lord  of  Armies,  wha  ryddes  upon 
the  winges  of  the  woundes.  1638-56  Cowley  Daoidets  i. 
Notes,  Wks.  1710  I.  357  The  Matter  of  Winds  is  an  Exhala- 
tion arising  out  of  the  Concavities  of  the  Earth,  1748 
Gray  Alliance  43  Command  the  Winds,  and  tame  th'  un- 
willing Deep.  1830  Tennyson  Ode  to  Mem.  14  The  dew. 
impearled  wmds  of  dawn,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  ir.  viii.  263 
The  lighter  debris  is  scattered  by  the  winds  far  and  wide 
over  the  glacier. 

b.  In  particularized  use  (see  also  2). 

c  1000  Sax.  Leeckd.  1 1 1. 56  B«rn  eal  to  somne  on  3a  healfe 
8e  se  wind  sy.  c  1150  GtfU  <f  Ex.  3087  Dis  wind  hem  brojie 
8e  skipperes.  ij. ,  Cursor  M.  18919  (Gott.)  par  come  a  sune 
vte  of  J>e  air . ,  W  id  a  wend  at  come  wid-all  And . .  fild  all  J>at 
hall,  c  1400  tr.  Seer.  Secr.^Gav.  Lordsh.  53'An  bote  wende. 
<x  1533  Ld.  Bkrsers  Huon  xiv.  39  A  small  rayne  abatyth 
a  gretc  wynd.  x68«  Drvden  Medal  252  The  Climate,  vex't 
with  various  Winds.  17^  Coleridge  Anc.  Mar,  v.  v.  And 
soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xxviii, 
There  was  just  such  a  wind  and  just  such  a  fall  of  snow, 
a  good  many  years  back.  x88o  Sutherland  Tales  of  Gold- 
fields  I  Hot  winds  and  floods  destroyed  the  crops.  1895 
Stopf.  Brooke  in  Jacks  Life  ^  Lett,  (1917)  II.  520  A  low 
wind  wandered  about  like  a  fairy. 

C.  A  symbolical  representation  of  the  wind.  (Cf. 
F.  teles  de  vents.) 

1848  Dickens  Dombey  xxxi,  A  cherub  on  a  monument, 
with  cheeks  like  a  young  Wind. 

d-  fii'  (sometimes  =  *  rage'):  cf.  Whirlwind  3. 

€  1485  Digby  Myst.  1.  45  Sle  them  all  either  for  ffoo  or 
ffrende  ;  thus  he  commaundid  in  his  furious  wynde.  1787 
Beckpord  Italy  (1S34)  II.  248  The  wind  is  up  m  the  arch- 
bishop's  brain  just  at  this  moment,  and  by  the  Iea<:t  con- 
tradiction more  would  become  a  hurricane.  1876  Hardy 
Etkflbertet  xi,  Lady  Petberwin  crashed  out  of  the  room  in 
/  a  wind  of  indignation. 

2.  With  specific  reference  to  the  direction  from 
which  it  blows ;  usually  qualified  by  the  name  of 
a  point  of  the  compass,  or  in  //.  by  a  numeral, 
esp,_/&«r  (hence  sometimes  trans/,  «  points  of  the 
compass,  directions). 

c  7»5-  [see  South  o.  ii  r888  ^Elfred  Boetk,  vi.  8  i  Se  suS* 
crna  wind  hwilum  mid  miclum  storme  sedrefed  t'A  sx.  a  1000 
Boeth.  Meir.  xii.  14  Kjf  htnc  lytic  aer  stormas  jestonda^ 
&  se  stearca  wind,  noroan  &  eastan.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd, 
III.  274  Das  feower  heafodwindas  habba3  betweox  him  on 
ymbhwyrfic  oSre  eahta  windas.  cxyua-  (see  North  a,  3J. 
136*  Langu  p.  pi.  A.  V.  14  pis  sou^-Westerne  wynt.  c  1374 
Chaucer  Boeth,  i.  met.  iit.  (1868)  9  pe  wynde  t^at  hy;t  bonas. 
«377-  l5«e  South-west  C.  iJ.  1379  Glouc.  Catk.  MS.  jg. 
No.  I.  lib.  I.e.  4  If.  12  b,  The  four  wyndes,  &thayre  8  wyndes. 
138a  Wyclif  Euk.  xxxvii.  9  Fro  four  wyndys  cum,  thou 
spirit,  c  «4«5  MS.  Digby  233  If.  224  b/a  Est  wynde  . .  hath 
Iweyne  syde  wyndes  ober  quarter  w^des.  1549  Compl, 
Scot.  vi.  61  The  marynalis.  .hes..discriuit  thretty  tua  sortis 
of  vyndis.  i6oa  Shaks.  Ham.  11.  ii.  397  When  the  Winde  is 
Southerly.  t6io  —  Temp.  1.  ii.  254  To  run  vpon  the  sharpe 
winde  of  the  North.  16*5  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  i.  vi. 
(1635)  151  One  Rhumbe  answers  to  two  coasts  or  windes. 
1651  T.  Barker  Art  of  Angling  (1820)  a  The  Winde  in  the 
South,  then  that  blows  the  Flie  in  the  Trouts  mouth.  1659 
Twysden  S,  Foster  s  Miscell.  xiv.  v.  37  Project  these  Azi- 
muths or  winds  into  the  horizontal  line.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  II.  516  Toward  the  four  winds  four  speedy  Cherubim 
Put  to  thir  mouths  the  sounding  Alchymte.  1819  Shelley 
Ode  to  IVest  IVind  i.  i  O,  wild  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of 
Autumn's  being.  1849  Lever  Con  Cregan  xviii,  The  wind 
was  a  nor'-wester,  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho,  xxviii,  The 
cousins  disperse  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

3.  In  reference  to  navigation,  as  the  means  of 
propulsion  of  a  sailing  vessel. 

Beotvulftiy  ^ewat  J>a  ofer  wajholm  winde  xefysed  flota 
famiheals.  ,<^9oo  ir.Bxda's  Hist.  v.  i,  To  pon  Saette.. 
^^esyndje  windas . .  usic  act  lande  jebrohte.  c  laoS  Lay.  236 
He  i>onenc  iuatte  for3  a^ein  mid  [jan  winde.  H97  R.  Glouc. 
(Roils)  6827  pe  wind  hom  paide  wcl  &  to  )>e  se  hii  come. 
13--  Propr,  Sanct,  in  Hcrrig's  Arckiv  LXXXI.  iia/81 
J>e  wynt  wox  |>o  contrarious.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  y\. 
{Tfwmaji)  44  pan  vent  Jfai  to  ^e  se  ..  &  ..  gud  vend  >ai 
had.  C14JS  Engl.  Cong.  Ir<l.  xxxiiL  80  As  thay  wer 
wynd  abydyn^e.  1543-4  ^ec.  Ld.  High  Treat.  Scot.  VIII. 
949  The  saidis  boittis  witht  artal^e,  quhilkis  war  seperat 
be  ane  gret  wound.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  40  Afoir  the 
vynd.  16x7  MoRVSON  ///«.  i.  209  We  sayled  commonly 
with  a  fore  wind,  the  winds  being  more  consUnt  in  that  sea, 
a  t6ss  Manwaryng  Seaman's  Diet.  (1644)  s.  v.  Ride,  To 
Ridt  betwixt  wind  and  tide,  is  when  the  wind  and  tyde 
have  equall  power.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple^  Protid. 
xxiii,  The  windes,  who  think  they  rule  the  marmer,  Are 
rul'd  by  him,  and  taught  to  serve  his  trade.  1691  Sir  J. 
Ashbys  Ace,  Engagem.  15  If  the  Wind  had  stood,  we 
should  have  had  more  fighting.  i7»6  Swift  Gulliver  iii.  i, 
I  set  up  my  sail,  the  wmd  being  fair.  179a  Mrs.  P.  L. 
Powvs  Passages  fr.  Diaries  (1899)  268  [We]  set  off  in  our 
vessel  for  Ryde,  with  wind  and  tide  both  against  us.  1879 
[sec  Fair  o.  23]. 
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^  b.  Naut.  in  various  expressions  referring  to  the 
direction  or  position  of  the  wind  in  relation  to  the 
ship  :  hence  also  allusively, 

e-  g.  Togain^gety  or  take  the  ivindof  to  get  to  windward 
of  (another  ship)  so  as  to  intercept  the  wind,  to  get  the 
weather  gage  of:  so  to  give,  have  the  wind  of.  To  keep 
one's  {the,  a  good)  wind,  to  keep  close  to  the  wind  without 
falling  away  to  leeward.  To  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails 
C/"(fig-)i  to  deprive  of  one's  means  of  progress,  put  a  check 
upon  the  action  of,  put  at  a  disadvantage.  To  turn  \the] 
wind,  to  turn  so  as  to  get  on  the  other  side  of  the  wind. 
(For  other  phrases,  as  to  haul  one's  wind,  to  hold  a  good 
wind,  etc.  see  the  verbs.) 

14..  Sailing  Directions  0^2^X,  Soc.)  13  Eyturnyng  wynde 
at  an  est  south  of  the  moone.  1563  Gresham  in  Durgon 
Life  C1839)  II.  41  They  did  all  they  colde  to  tacke  the 
wynde  of  us.  1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  jg8  AH  the  three 
Eiskainers  made  toward  our  ship,  which  was  not  carelesse 
to  get  the  winde  of  them  all.  x6oo  Dallam  in  Early  Voy. 
Lezant  (Hakl.  Soc.)  97  We  havinge  the  wynde  of  the 
Spanishe  ships.  1619  Wadsworth  Pilgr.  ii,  7  We. .made 
all  haste  possible  to  gaine  the  winde  of  him.  1666  Lond. 
G"a«._No.  74/2  The  Zealand  Admiral  kept  his  wind,  the 
Admiral  of  the  Blew,  with  eight  or  ten  more  standing  after 
him.  a  1687  Petty  Treat.  Naval  Pkilos.  i.  iii,  What 
makes  her  \sc.  a  ship]  Leeward  or  keep  a  good  Wind.  1696 
tr.  Du  Mont's  Voy.  Levant  xxvi.  350  They  are  oblig'd  to 
take  the  Wind  of  us.  2704  Lond.  Caz.  No.  4054/1  The 
Wind  shifted.,  to  the  Westward,  which  gave  the  Enemy  the 
Wind  of  us.  1805  Nelson  6  Oct.  in  Nicolas  Z>/j/.  (1846) 
VIL  82  To  keep  the  wind  under  three  topsails  and  fore- 
sail for  the  night.  i8a2  Scott  Nigel  ix,  He  would  take  the 
wind  out  of  the  sail  of  every  gallant.  0:1828  Young  Allan 
y>- in  Child  Ballads  viii.  379  My  master  has  a  coal-carrier 
Will  take  the  wind  frae  thee.  She  will  gae  out  under  the 
leaf,  Come  in  under  the  lee,  And  nine  times  in  a  winter 
night  Shell  turn  the  wind  wi  thee.  1849  Blackw,  Mag. 
LXV.  3^3,  I  felt  the  ship  bring  her  wind  a-quarter.  1883 
^""T^f '  M^*  Feb.  339/2  A  young  upstart  of  a  rival, 
Llanelly.. which  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  the  wind  out  of 
the  sails  of  its  older  neighbor. 

4.  As  conveying  scent,  esp.  the  scent  of  a  person 
or  animal  in  hunting,  etc  ;  in  various  phr.,  lit, 
and  fig. 

To  take,  have,  get,  gain  the  wind  of,  to  scent  or  detect  by 
or  as  by  the  wind ;  hence  occas.  to  keep  under  observation. 
Conversely,  to  give  (an  animal)  one's  wind.  To  keep  ike 
wind,  to  keep  the  game  on  the  windward  side  so  as  to  scent 
it,  or  so  that  it  does  not  scent  one.  \On  one's  tvind,  on 
one's  trail  or  track,  f  To  ilu  wind^  to  windward.  Within 
wind  of,  near  enough  to  be  detected  by. 

<ri33o  Arth.  <5-  Merl  7956  pis  sei^en  be  sexten  Jrousinde 
&  comen  swi^e  on  our  wmde,  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  vir. 
469  The  stynk  scalyt  off  ded  bodyis. .,  The  Scottis  abhord 
ner  hand  for  to  byd  ;  Jeid  to  the  wynd.  1530  Palsgr.  751/1, 
I  take  the  wynde,  as  a  dere  dothe  of  a  person..  .Let  hym 
take  good  hede  that  they  take  nat  the  wynde  of  him.  1588 
Shaks.  Tit.  A.  IV.  ii.  133  My  sonne  and  I  will  haue  the 
winde  of  you.  1593  —  j  Hen.  VI,  in.  ii.  14  Hce  knowes 
the  GamCj  how  true  bee  keepes  the  winde  ?  1601  —  AlCs 
Well  V.  li.  10  Clo.  Truely,  Fortunes  displeasure  is  'but 
sluttish  if  it  smell  so  strongly  as  thou  .tpeak'st  of.  .Prethee 
alow  the  winde.  Par.  Nay  you  needc  not  to  stop  your  nose 
sir  :  I  spake  but  by  a  Metaphor.  i6oa  —  Ham.  iii.  ii.  36a 
Why  do  you  go  about  to  recouer  ihe  winde  of  mce,  as  if  you 
would  driue  me  into  a  toyle?  1606  Marston  Parasit,  11. 
D  I,  Peace  the  woolfes  eare  takes  the  winde  of  vs.  Ibid.  m. 
Fib,.Wetcan  take  the  winde,  And  smell  you  out.  x6« 
Dampier  Voy.  I.  301  We  could  smell  them  out  in  the  thick 
Woods  if  we  had  but  the  wind  of  them.  1850  R.  G.  Cum- 
MING  Hunter" s  Life  S.  Afr.  xviii,  I  gave  the  large  herd  my 
wind,  upon  which  they  instantly  tossed  their  trunks  aloft. 
1865  Cablyle  Frtdk.  Gt.  xviii.  iL  V.  36  For  here  are  the 
Prussians  within  wind  of  us  I  1883  Stevenson  Treas.  IsL 
X,  We  had  run  up  the  trades  to  get  the  wind  of  the  island  we 
were  after.  1887  Field  19  Feb.  251/3  A  small  troop  of  four 
rhebok,  which  had.. got  our  wind  shortly  before.  1890  S.W. 
Baker  tVild Blasts  II.  92, 1  have  myself  been  hunted  out  of 
the  jungle  by  two  rhinoceroses  which  thus  gained  our  wind. 

5.  In  alliterative  conjunction  with  weather ;  most 
freq.,  now  always,  wind  and  weather ;  formerly 
also  weather  and  wind^  also  with  the^  or  with  one 
or  both  sbs.  in  pi. 

t{«)orig.  connotin^stormy  inclement  weather  (cf.  Weather 
tb.  ig,  h);  {,b)  later,  m  neutral  sense,  atmospheric  conditions 
as  favourable  or  unfavourable  for  travelling ;  (c)  now  chiefly 
with  reference  to  exposure  to  weathering  influences. 

aiisS  Juliana  72  BuldeS  ower  boTdes  uppon  treowe 
sta3e!c  ^at  ne  dredeS  na  wind  ne  na  weder  now5er.  13.. 
E.  E.  Allit,  P.  B.  444  Where  ^  wynde  &  i>e  weder  warpen 
hit  wolde,  Hit  sajtied.  c  137S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xvi.  {Magda- 
len) 320  Bo[t]  tholyt  al  Jjat  haly  rowte  In  wynd  &  wcdyre 
ly  bare.owt  Of  l?are  tcmpil.  1377  Langl,  P,  PI.  B.  viii.  41 
Like  to.t>egrete  wawes,  pat  as  wyndes  and  wederes  walweth 
aboute.  1x1400  Octouian  1237  Good  wy-nd  and  wedyr  J>ay 
hadde  at  wylle.  1455  Rolls  ofParlt.  V,  335/1  At  the  next 
Wynde  and  Wedder  that  wille  serve  theym.  1513  Sir  E. 
Howard  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  150  If  wynde  and 
wedour  will  serve.  1587  MaittandClub  Misc,(jB4o)  11.  356 
That  he  sould  keip  his  hour  wind  and  weddar  servand.  i6ox 
Shaks.  Twel.  N,  i.  v.  255  Tis  in  graine  sir,  'twill  endure 
winde  and  weather,  c  1630  Risdon  Surv.  Devon  §  330 
(1610)  341  Wind  land  weather  were  ever  against  him,  a 
proverb  applied  to  the  unfortunate.  1654  Bramhall  Just 
yind.W.  (1661)  56  With  what  art., the  Papacy. .was  tacked 
into  the  Church  contrary  to  wind  and  weather.  1667  Well- 
SHURE  in  Earl  Orrery  .SV.  Lett.  (1742)  293  If  it  should  be  my 
fortune  to  meet  with  prizes,  I  shall  bring  them  here,  if  wind 
and  weather  will  permit  me.  1712  Swift  yml.  to  Stella 
17  June,  If  it  did  not  come  in  due  time,  can  I  help  wind  and 
weather?  1848  Dickens  Dombey  Ux,  It  is  a  great  house 
still,  proof  against  wind  and  weather. 

6.  As  a  thing  devoid  of  sense  or  perception,  or 
that  is  unaffected  by  what  one  does  to  it :  in  phrases 
usually  expressing  futile  action  or  effort,  as  la  beat 
the  wind  (see  13eat  v,^  1  c),  to  speak  to  the  wind. 

c  1330  Artk.  ^  Merl,  7073,  xii  hitndred  ogain  fourtt  }>ou«    ; 
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sinde  Ferd,  so  smoke  ogain  he  winde.  xgaS  PUgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  90  b,  In  so  doynge,  it  may  not  be  sayd  that 
we  bete  the  wynde,  1569  Blague  Sch,  Conceytes  261  He 
spake  to  the  winde.  1577  Grange  Golden  Aphrod.  G  iij, 
1  see  I  swimme  agaynst  the  streame,  I  kicke  against  a 
gode,  I  caste  a  stone  against  the  winde.  1599  FzKLm  David 
cjr  Bet hsa be  liiijb.  He.. makes  their  weapons  wound  the 
sencelesse  winds.  1614  J.  Cooke  Greene's  Tu  Quoque  G  3, 
To  strike  Ayres,  or  buffet  with  the  Winde,  That  playes 
vpon  vs.  i6aa  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Shilling  C4,  Like 
throwing  feathers  'gainst  the  winde.  1697  Dryden  Mneis 
V.  595  Entellus  wasts  his  Forces  on  the  Wind.  1713  Swift 
Jrul.  to  Stella  XQ  Apr.,  This  I  tell  her,  but  talk  to  the 
winds,  i860  Miss  YONGE  Hopes  <S-  Fears  I.  zoi '  Have  you 
spoken  to  her  ?  '  '  As  well  speak  to  the  wind.' 

7.  In  comparisons,  as  a  type  of  violence  or  fury 
(tphr,  ?£/r^M  as  {the)  wind)^  swiftness,  freedom  or 
unrestrainable  character,  mutability  or  fickleness, 
lightness  or  emptiness  (cf.  14). 

13..  E.  E,  Allit.  P.  C.  410  He  wex  as  wroth  as  J>e  wynde 
towarde  cure  lorde.  1377  Lakgl.  P.  PI.  B.  xvn.  350, '  I  may 
no  lenger  lette ',  quod  he,  . .  And  went  away  as  wynde. 
1:1470  Got,  <5-  Gaw.  770  Schir  Golograse  for  greif  his  gray 
ene  brynt,  Wod  wraith  as  the  wynd.  1500-20  Dunbar 
Poems  Ixvi.  27  Purpois  dois  change  as  wynd  or  rane.  xsa6 
Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  7  b,  All  dependeth  of  a  tbynge 
that  is  more  lyght  than  is  the  wynde.  c  1585  [R.  Browne] 
Answ.  Cartwright  83  A  man  of  the  winde,  and  false  fellowe. 
1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N,  iii.  ii.  94  About  the  wood,  goe  swifter 
then  the  winde.  1598  —  Rom.  ^  Jul.  i.  iv.  100  Vaine  phan. 
tasie-.more  inconstant  then  the  wind.  1606 —  Tr.  \  Cr, 
t.  iii.  253  Speake  frankely  as  the  winde.  16x0  —  Temp.  \. 
ii.  499  Thou  shalt  be  as  free  As  mountaine  windes.  1785 
C.  WiLKiNS  tr.  Bhagyat-Geeta  vi.  66,  I  esteem  it  as  difficult 
to  restrain  as  the  wind.  1855  Longf.  My  lost  Youth  \,  A 
verse  ofa  Lapland  song..' A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will', 
^  II.  Transferred  senses.      (See  also  i  c,  2.) 

1 8.  Air  in  general,  as  a  substance  or  *  element '. 
Obs,  exc  as  in  b. 

To  take  wind :  to  become  tainted  or  corrupted  by  exposure 
to  or  access  of  air  %  z\sofig. 

c  «5o  Hymn  in  Trin,  Coll,  Hom.  App.  258  pu  sscope  eld 
&  wind  &  water,  l)e  molde  is  \)z\.  feorjie.  1393  Langl.  P.  PL 
C.  X.  56  Witt  and  water,  wynd  and  fuyr.  c  1400  z6  Pol. 
Poems  101/19  In  heuene,  wij>  angels,  aboue  J>e  wynde. 
c  >430  Liber  Cocorutn  (1862)  34  Do  hit  in  a  barel  t>cnne  ;. . 
Stop  wele  \k>  hede  for  wynde.  156a  J.  Hkywood  Prov.  ^ 
Epigr.{l%(>^)  183  It  hath  tane  to  much  wynde  in  the  poudryng 
tubbe.  c  1586  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps.  lv.  ii^  Then  say  1,  O 
might  I  but  cutt  the  wind  Borne  on  the  wings  the  fcarfull 
dove  doth  beare.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  i.  iii.  8a  Whither  are 
they  vanished  ?  Macb.  Into  the  Ayre  :  and  what  seem'd  cor- 
porall,  Melted,  as  breath  into  the  Winde.  a  1610  Healev 
Theophrasius  To  Rdr.  (1616)  I  2,  By  powring  it  out  of  the 
Latin  into  the  vulgar,  .it  cannot  but  (by  my  vnskilfulnesse)  it 
hath  taken  some  wind.  x6s6  Bacon  Sylva  §  998  The  Sword 
it  selfe  must  be  Wrapped  vp  Close,  as  farre  as  the  Ointment 
goeth,  that  it  taketh  no  Wind.  1685  J.  Chamberlavne  CoJ'ee, 
Tea,  etc.  44  If  it  [sc.  tea]  takes  wind,  'tis  spoiled,  and  has  no 
more  strength  then  deadleven.  171a  J.  James  tr.  Le  Blonds 
Gardening  180  Settle  the  Ground  about  the  Plants,  lest  the 
Roots  take  Wind. 

b.  Wind  and  water,  {a)  in  phr.  between  (or 
betwixt)  wind  and  water  (Naut.),  referring  to  that 
part  of  a  ship's  side  which  is  sometimes  above 
water  and  sometimes  submerged,  in  which  part 
a  shot  is  peculiarly  dangerous ;  hence  in  fig.  phr. 
expressing  serious  injury  or  attack,  {b)  attrib. 
and  comb.,  as  wind  and  water  line,  the  part  of 
a  ship's  side  between  wind  and  water ;  also  transf, 
(see  quot.  1876 1);  '\wind  and  water  tight  adj., 
proof  against  wind  and  rain  or  flood. 

a  1550  Hye  Way  io\Spiiiel  Hons  615  in  Hazl.  E.  P,  P, 
IV.  52  Landlordes.that  do  no reparacyons,  But  leue..Theyr 
housyng  vnkept  wynd  and  water  tygnt.  1588  Cert^Advert. 
Losses  Sp.  Navie  Irel.  B  2,  One  of  the  shot  was  betweene 
the  winde  and  the  water,  whereof  they  thought  she  would 
haue  sonke,  1614  T.  Hekode  in  W.  Foster  Lett.  E.  Ind. 
Co.  (1897)  II.  94  His  ship  had  been  long  out  and  very 
much  eaten  between  wind  and  water,  a  165s  A.  Wilson 
Inconstant  Ladie  111.  iv,  Now  they  haue  crackt  mee  betwixt 
wind  and  water  A'most  past  cure.  Stay,  let  me  feele  my 
.selfe.  165s  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  x.  ii,  §  10  The  good  old  man 
was  shot  between  Wind  and  Water,  and  his  consent  was 
assaulted  in  a  dangerous  joincture  of  time  to  give  any 
deniall.  169Z  Satyr  agst.  F'rench  27  These  Female  Frigats 
did  more  Mischiefs  scatter.  By  their  tow  tire  of  Guns  Uwixt 
wind  and  water,  xnx^  Adv.Capt.  R.  5^^/<  (1768)  260  They 
..had  receiv'd  a  Shot  between  Wind  and  Water,  and  the 
Ship  leak'd  very  much.  1876  Preece  Telegraphy  161  The 
ground  line,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  termed,  the  wind 
and  water  line.  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  V.  ix.  426  The 
'Congress '.  .was  hulled  twelve  times,  and  hit  seven  times 
between  wind  and  water. 

9.  Compressed  or  confined  air ;  air  that  inflates 
or  is  contained  within  some  body.  Now  rare  (and 
superseded  by  air)  exc.  as  in  10,  12  {b),  (\Vith 
quot.  1689  cf.  Windage  i.) 

aiaas  Ancr.R.  282  A  bleddre  ibollen  ful  of  winde.  Ibid., 
A  nelde  prikiungc  worpe3  al  ut  Jiene  wind.  1450-1530 
Myrr.  our  Ladye  i.  v.  17  As  a  blather  full  of  wynde.  1560 
B.  Googe  tr.  Palingenius'  Zodiac  i.  (1561)  A  vij,  A  blather 
full  implete  wyth  wynde.  16x5  Markham  Country  Con- 
tentm.  i.  viii.  109  A  great  ball  of  doui)le  leather  fild  with 
winde.  1689  Binning  Light  to  Art  of  Gunnery  \n\.  ^2  How 
to  Extract  tne  Wind  from  the  Bore  ofa  Peecc  Geometrically, 
and  thereby  to  know  a  fit  Ball  for  the  same. 

10.  '  Air*  or  gas  in  the  stomach  or  intestines  (or, 
according  to  early  notions,  in  other  parts  of  the 
body)  ;  flatus,     t  Also//. 

To  break  wind,  to  discharge  flatus  from  the  stomach  or 
bowels  (see  Break  v,  4;) ;  t  of  a  remedy,  to  cure  or  dispel 
flatulence. 
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ctooo  Smjt,  £,4tcMd,  II.  334  ^ifsto  wamb  h\\>  windcs  full, 
^ne  cym8  )mt  of  wlacre  waetan.  1398  Trevisa  Barth. 
Dt  P.  R.  V.  xxxviL  (Bodl.  MS.)  Crete  vcntosue  and  wiiide 
^t  sioppith  tw  weye  of  l>e  brecj>.  a  1400-50  Stockhohn 
Mtd,  MS,  151  For  wynd  in  t>e  bed.  cx4<w  Seer.  Seer., 
G^,  L^nisk.  70  It  sters-s  hcte  to  \>e  body,  and  deslroj'cs 
wyndes.  1541  Boordb  Dyettry  xxix.  (1870)  39a  Make  no 
restryctyon  of  wynde  and  water,  nor  seege  that  nature 
wolde  expelle.  i55»-  [see  Break  r.  47I.  x6ii  Speed  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit.  IX.  xxi.  5  76  An  ouer-much  quantity  of  a  confection 
tobreake  windc  from  off  his  stomacke.  i6ao  Venner  Via 
RtctA  V.  89  The  vse  of  milke  is  very  hurtfull  vnto  them  that 
aie  SDl^ect  to  windc  1637  Miltov  Lycidas  136  The  hungry 
Sheep. .swoln  with  wind.  1661  Pepys  Diary  14  Aug.,  His 
paia  (which  was  wind  got  into  the  muscles  of  his  right  side). 
iTwJ.  POBCKU.  Cholick  (1714)  65  When  the  Pain  spreads 
itsdf  ^  owr  the  Belly,  'tis  occasion'd  for  the  most  part  by 
Winds.  X707  Flover  Physic.  Pulse^Watck  378  That  the 
Li*fcr  produces  a  Wind  in  the  Heart,  that  is,  the  Rarifaction 
of  Humours.  1851  Mayhkw  Lond.  Lcdfour  I.  206/1,  I  can 
dispel  n-ind  in  two  minutes.  1855  Leech  Pict.  Life  iif  Char. 
i.  Domestic  Bliss,  [speaking  of  a  babyl  That  is  not  taking 
notice;  it's  only  the  wind.  1897  AUbutCs  Syst.  fifed.  11. 
911  Even  re-ipcctabic  people  take  the  ether..,  pretending 
that  it  is  useful  for  '  the  wind  in  the  stomach  *, 

b.  7*7  get  the  wind  up  (slang)  :  to  get  into  a 
state  of  alarm  or  *  funk  *.  So  to  put  the  wind  up 
(a  person). 

J916  P.  GiBBS  Battles  ofSomme  xxii,  1^2  It  was  obvious 
that  the  blinking  Boche  had  got  the  wind  up.  ipaa  C. 
AusGTON  Strainsd  Relations  viii.  118,  I  tell  you  you've 
absolutely  put  the  wind  up  Uncle  Bob  and  Peter  !  They're 
scared  to  death  of  your  Anding  them  out. 
U.  Air  inhaled  and  exhaled  by  the  lungs :  = 
Bbbath  sb.  3.     Obs.  exc.  as  coloured  by  d  below. 

a  1000  Riddles  xv.  14  Ic  \sc.  a  horn]  winde  sceal  sincfag 
swclsan  of  sumes  bosme.  13. .  K.  Alis.  6415  (Laud  MS.), 
A  Utel  hole  in  her  chyn  Where  her  wynde  goo>  out  &  in. 
13..  Cursor  M.  531  (GStt.)  pis  wind  \Cott.  aand]  J>at  men 
drausoft  Bitakinswind  l>atbIauison  loft,  c  1400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.)  xxii.  99  pe  preste.  .castez  a  clath  on  his  mouth  and 
stoppez  his  wynde.  1535  Goodly  Primer  O  ij  b,  I  begynne 
to  waxe  faynte,  and  scarcely  able  to  drawe_  my  wynde, 
1601  Holland  Pliny  xiv.  xxii.  I.  427  His  wind  he  never 
tooke  while  the  cup  was  at  his  mouth,  but  justly  observed 
the  rule  of  drinking  with  one  breath.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  ■^-  Cn 
III.  iu  33  She  does  so  blush,  &  fetches  her  winde  so  short,  as 
if  she  were  fraid  with  a  sprite.  i6ix  Bible  Ecclus.  xxxi.  19 
And  he  fetcheth  not  his  wind  short  vpon  his  bed  \viarg. 
Or,  and  lieth  not  pufSng  and  blowing].  1863  Field  4  Mar. 
151/3  Which  seemed  to  knock  all  the  wind  out  of  him.  1918 
H.  Laodkr  Minstrel  in  France  xv.  174,  I  had  precious 
little  wind  left  to  breathe  with. 

b.  Breath  as  used  in  speaking;  hence  transf, 
speech,talk(esp.in  such  x>^x.  2.%  to  waste  one  s  wind). 
Obs.  ox  arch.  (exc.  as  implied  in  LoNO- winded  2). 

a  1330  Otuelzit  pat  wind  ^ou  hauest  i-Iore.  ci^oo  Destr. 
Troy  9788  All  baire  wordis  J»ai  wast,  &  ^aire  wynd  alse. 
C1430  Hymns  Virgin  (1867)  97  Do  way.  mercy,  l>ou  spillist 
myche  winde.  <:s46o  Sir  R.  Ros  La  Belle  Dame  795  Ye 
noye  me  sore,  in  wastyng  all  \>\s  wynde.  cisao  Skelton 
Garl.  Laurel  565,  Let  vs  wast  no  wynde  For  ydle  iangelers 
haue  but  lytill  braine.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  i.  ii.  53  Stop 
in  your  winde  sir,  tell  me  this  I  pray.  x6oa  —  Ham.  iv.  vii. 
67  For  his  death  no  winde  of  blame  shall  breath.  x6i6 
W1THAI.S  Diet.  573  Os  opprime,  keepe  your  wind  to  coole 
your  pottage.  x7a«  W.  Hamilton  Wallace  216  The  Earl 
Buchan,  tender  but,  and  Young  He  did  obtain  for  the  wind 
of  his  Tongue. 

C.  Breathing  as  a  vital  process  ;  hence  transf, 
life  :  =  Breath  sh.  5,  Obs.  exc.  in  low  slang. 
<:x4So  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  226  My  wynde  is  stoppyd, 
on  is  my  brethe.  c  1530  Songs,  Carols,  etc.  (E.E.T.S.)  92 
iow  dcth  is  vnkynd  ;  For  he  seyth :  *  Man  !  stop  thy 
wynde'.  1658  SirT.  Browne  HydriotS.  8  The  Scythians.. 
swore  by  winde  and  sword,  that  is,  by  life  and  death.  z8ia 
J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet.,  IVind,  a  man  transported  for  his 
natural  life,  is  said  to  be  In^d  for  his  wind.  i860  Slang 
Diet.  (ed.  2)  347  To  slip  one's  ttnnd,  coarse  expression 
meaning  to  die. 

d.  Easy  or  regular  breathing ;  power  or  capacity 
of  breathing ;  condition  with  regard  to  respiration : 
™  Bbkath  sb.  7.  Now  only  in  sporting  phrases. 
Second  zuind,  a  condition  of  regular  breathing  regained 
after  breathlcssness  during  long-continued  exertion.  Wind 
and limbf  limb  andivind:  see  Limb  sb.^  2  d. 

c  1330  Arth.  ^  Mert.  8456  What  for  sorwe  &  eke  for  paine, 
Scheies  winde  &  ck  alaine.  Ibid.  g226  per  whiles  Merlin 
..Dedc  his  out  wende,  to  take  l>e  winde.  C-X440  VorJk 
Myst.  XXXV.  204  pis  bargayne  will  noght  bee,  For  certis  me 
wantis  wynde.  c  1440  Capcrave  Life  St.  Kath.  11.  1465  She 
was  lyfted  vp  and  comforted  newe  a-gayn.  And  at  the  Taste, 
whan  she  had  caute  wynde,  *  Alias,'  she  seyde.  ?  1529-30 
WoLSEY  in  Ellis  Grig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  II.  27  My  brethe  and 
wynde  by  sything  was  so  short  that  [etc].  1579  E.  K. 
Gloss  in  Spenser's  Sheph.  Cal,  Apr.  50  He  was  almost  out 
of  wind  \pther  edd.  wmds].  1596  Shaks.  /  Hen.  IV,  n.  ii. 
14  If  I  trauell  but  foure  foot  by  the  squire  further  a  foote, 
I  shall  breake  my  winde.  1606  Chapman  Gentl.  Usher  \\.  i. 
37,  I  never  was  more  sound  of  winde  and  limbe.  1607 
Markham  Cavel.  in.  8  By  the  many  stops  and  stayes  which 
are  made  therein,  the  horse  recouers  his  winde.  1610  Shaks. 
Temp,  I.  i.  9  Blow  till  thou  burst  thy  winde.  1650  B.  Dis- 
eolliminium  39  Reformation  of  Religion  has  come,  .in  such 
pout-haste,  that  it  hath  broke  its  owne  winde.  t686  Jevon 
Dez'ilo/  a  Wife  \.  6  Ay  and  he  holds  out  the  Note  of  one 
Verse  till  the  Clark  begins  to  sing  the  next,  he  has  a  pure 
Wind.  1735  SoMERViLLB  Chose  i.  252  His  round  Cat  Foot, 
strait  Hams,  and  wide-spread  Thighs,  And  his  low-dropping 
Chest,  confess  his  Speed,  His  Strength,  his  Wind.  i8ia 
spiting  Mag.  XXXIX.  18  After  sparring  for  wind  in 
which  the  Black  was  deficient.  1830  Hood  Epping  Hunt 
Advt.  to  2nd  ed.,  I  am  much  gratified  to  leam  from  you, 
that  the  Epping  Hunt  has  had  such  a  run,  that  it  is  quite 
exhausted,  and  that  you  intend  therefore  to  give  the  work 
what  may  be  called  ^second  tvind',  by  a  new  impression. 
1838  Dickens  Nick.  Nick,  xxii,  You  had  better  get  your 
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wind  now,  and  change  your  clothes.  _i84a  J.  Wilson  Chr. 
North  1.  19  Schoolboys  are  generally  in  prime  wind.  1857 
Hughes  Totn  Brmvn  i.  v,  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  are 
gone;  first  winds  are  failing,  and  weight  and  numbers  are 
beginning  to  tell.  Ibid.  w.  v,  Tom.. hits  two  heavy  body 
blows,  and  gets  away  again  before  theSlogger  can  catch  his 
wind.  1893  Lydekker  Horns  Sf  Hoofs  147  A  bull . .  if  allowed 
to  get  its  'second  wind  '..will  go  ot\  almost  for  ever. 

{b)  in  reference  to  diseased  or  disordered  breath- 
ing in  horses  ;  see  Broken  wind. 

[15*3- :  implied  in  Bhoken-windedI.  1615  J.  Tavlor 
(Water  P.)  Urania  xlix.  C  a,  When  hee's  [i.e.  the  horse  is] 
liroken  in  his  winde.  1746  Francis  tr.  Hor.,  Epist.  i.  i.  14 
Loose  from  the  rapid  Car  your  aged  Horse,  Lest  in  the 
Race. .  He  drag  his  jaded  Limbs,  and  burst  his  Wind.  X777 
Thicknesse  Journ.  France  (1789)  I.  :8  A  very  handsome 
English  coach-horse  (a  little  touched  in  the  wind).  1918 
Act  S  ^  Q  Geo.  Kc.  13  §  3  On  the  ground  only  of  the  stallion 
l>eing  affected  in  its  wind. 

e.  transf.  {Pttgiiistic  slang).  That  part  of  the 
body  in  front  of  the  stomach  a  blow  upon  which 
takes  away  the  breath  by  checking  the  action  of 
the  diaphragm. 

i8a3  in  H.  D.  Miles  Pugilisiica  (igo6)  II.  206  Ward  made 

Elay — whack  on  the  head  at  both  sides,  then  at  the  wind.  1853 
>ICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xxvi,  Judy  . .  pokes  bim  . .  particularly 
in  that  part  which  the  science  of  self-defence  would  call  his 
wind.  1898  Daily  News  24  Nov.  7/3  Sharkey  came  back 
with  his  right,  delivering  several  smashes  on  Corbett's  wind. 

12.  Air  as  used  for  'blowing*  or  sounding  a 
musical  instrument  {wifid-insirument)  such  as  a 
horn,  trumpet,  flute,  etc.,  or  an  organ-pipe  :  either 
{a)  the  blast  or  stream  of  air  thus  used,  furnished 
by  the  breath  of  the  player  or  by  bellows ;  {b)  the 
supply  of  air  from  which  this  is  obtained,  usually 
under  compression  (of.  9),  as  in  the  wind-chest  of 
an  organ ;  or  {c)  the  body  of  air  within  the  instru- 
ment, whose  vibration  produces  the  sound. 

spec,  in  Hunting,  A  blast  or  series  of  blasts  on  a  horn 
blown  at  one  breath. 

fT  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  443  per  is  noon  Instrument 
Delicious  Jjorugh  wynd  or  touche  or  corde  [etc.].  C1500  in 
Antiq.  Rep,  (1809)  IV.  407  Immoderate  wyndes  in  a  Clarion 
causith  it  for  to  rage.  1596  Gryndall  Hawking  ^tc.  G  iij  b, 
When  you  goe  into  the  field,  blow  with  one  wind  one 
short,  one  long,  and  a  longer.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  708 
As  in  an  Organ  from  one  blast  of  wind  To  many  a  row  of 
Pipes  the  sound-board  breaths.  1700  Dkyden  Flower  4- 
Leaf  ■^'^■j  .Their  Instruments  were  various  in  their  kind, 
Some  for  the  Bow,  and  some  for  breathing  Wind.  1788 
Crowe  Levesdon  Hill  27  Instruments  of  wind  and  string. 
1873  Hamertqn  lutell.  Life  u  iii.  21  The  wind  in  the  pipes 
of  an  organ.  1915  G.  B.  Shaw  Afidrocles  Prol.  stage  dir., 
Hcavingalongsigh,  like  wind  in  a  trombone,  he  goes  to  sleep. 
b.  transf.  The  wind-instruments  of  an  orchestra 
(or  their  players)  collectively,  as  distinguished  from 
the  '  strings '  and  '  percussion  \ 

1876  Stainer  &  Barrett  Diet.  Mus.  Terms,  Wood  wind, 
or  Wood  wind-band,  the  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons, 
and  instruments  of  their  nature,  in  an  orchestra.  x88o 
RocKSTRo  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  561/2  An  Orchestra  con- 
sisting of  thirty  Stringed  Instruments,  with  a  full  comple- 
ment of  Wind.  \^^  Daily  News  25  Feb.  8/5  The  wind  and 
percussion  are  prominent  members  of  London  orchestras. 

13.  A  blast  of  air  artificially  produced,  e.g.  by 
bellows  (see  also  12);  the  rush  of  air  caused  by 
a  rapidly  moving  body.     Const,  of 

1556  Withals  Diet.  C1562)  48  The  wynde  of  the  belowes. 
1594  Maelowe  &  Nashe  Dido  \\.  i,  He..whiskt  his  sword 
about,  And  with  the  wind  thereof  the  King  fell  downe. 
i6oa  Shaks.  Ham.  n.  ii.  495  With  the  whifTe  and  winde  of 
his  fell  Sword,  Th'  vnnerued  Father  fals.  i6a6  Peeke  Three 
to  One  Bib,  The  last  Shotte  flying  so  close  by  Captaine 
Portar,  that  with  the  winde  of  the  Bullet  his  very  Hands  | 
had  almost  lost  the  Sence  of  feeling.  1804  Ntival  Chron. 
XII.  247  He  was  knocked  down  by  the  wind  of  the  shell. 
1888  '  R.  Boldrewood  '  Robbery  under  Anns  III.  v.  75  The 
bullet  went  so  close  that  the  wind  of  it  hall  turned  him 
round. 

III.  Figurative  and  allusive  uses.  (See  also 
I  d,  3  b,  4,  8,  8  b,  10  b,  and  phrases  in  IV.) 

14.  Applied  to  something  empty,  vain,  trifling, 
or  unsubstantial,  a.  Empty  talk,  vain  or  ineffectual 
speech,  mere  *  breath '  (cf.  lib);  f  occas.  empty 
fame  [obs.^. 

c  1290  6".  Ejig.  Leg.  I,  289  Word  nis  a^ein  hire  bote  wind. 
X4ia-xo  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  240  It  \sc.  what  you  say]  is 
but  wynde,  no  l>iiige  for  to  leue.  1413  26  Pol.  Poems  52/50 
For  word  of  wynd  lityl  trespase ;  Non  harm  nys  don, 
J>ou3  word  be  spoken,  c  14B0  Henrvson  Cock  ^  Jewel  159 
(Makculloch  ^IS.)  Of  l^is  mater  to  speik  it  wait  hot  wynd. 
1564  Becon  Wks.  I.  Pref.  g;^  C  iv,  When  such  as  are  yet 
weake  in  knowledge  of  Christ.. see  nothyng  in  the  Preachers 
but  w^nde  &  words.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  282  Nor  think 
thou  with  wind  Of  airie  threats  to  aw  whom  yet  with  deeds 
Thou  canst  not.  1798  Coleridge  Three  Graves  194  A  curse 
is  wind.  1823  Scott  Quentin  D.  xix.  Hard  words,  or  kind 
ones,.. are  but  wind. 

b.  Vain  imagination  or  conceit  (with  which  one 
is  '  puffed  up  * :  cf.  9) ;  also  wind  in  the  head{y^\\!ci 
allusion  to  lo). 

Z484  Caxton  Chivalry  86  A  knyght  that  . .  byleueth  in 
deuynaylles..hath  gretter  fayth  and  hope  in  the  wynde  of 
his  hede.. and  the deuynours  than  in  god.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  103  Pryde  . .  bloweth  &  fylleth  a  man 
or  woman  full  of  wynde  &  vayne  glory.  1591  Savile 
Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  xxxix.  198  When  Mutianus  had  filled  with 
these  windes  of  hope  and  desire  his  empty  vainglorious 
minde.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  311  Many..puffe 
up  their  owne  conceits  with  nothing  els  but  winde.  1634 
S._  R.  Noble  Soldier  \\\.  i.  E  1,  Fellowes  which  swell  blgge 
with  the  wind  of  praise.     1779  J.  Brown  in  R.  Mackenzie 
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Z^CigiS)  146,  I  hope  the  Lord  has  let  some  of  the  wind 
out  of  you,  that  I  thought  was  in  you  when  first  I  knew 
you.  1918  Blaekiv.  Mag.  Dec.  765/1  He  has  probably  got 
wind  in  the  head  through  living  in  that  gorgeous  Gothic 
pagoda. 

°-  •^^"• 
138a  WvcLiF  fob  vii.  7  Haue  mynde,  for  wind  is  my  lif 
[Covekdale,  my  life  is  but  a  wynde],  1539  Bible  (Great) 
Isa,  xxvi,  18  Wee  haue  bene  w*  chylde,  ..  as  though  we 
had  brought  forth  winde.  1560  —  (Genev.)  Hosea  xii.  i 
Ephraim  is  fed  with  the  winde,  1687  P.  Avres  Lyric  Poems 
(1906)  306  Plough  water,  sow  on  rocks,  and  reap  the  wind. 
1697  Drvden  Virg.  Georg.  iv,  575  Then  all  bis  Frauds  will 
vanish  into  Wind.  1831  James  Philip  Aug.  xxi,  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  we  are  disputing  about  wind.  1850  Carlyle 
Latter-Day  PamPh.  v.  25  Is  Society  become  wholly  a  bag 
of  wind,  then,  ballasted  by  guineas? 

15.  in  various  proverbial  and  other  expressions, 
figuring  or  denoting  a  force,  agency,  or  influence 
that  drives  or  carries  one  (or  something)  along, 
or  that  strikes  upon  one  (or  something),  or  to 
which  one  (or  something)  is  exposed. 

esp.  in  phrases  (with  variations:  see  quots.)  What  wind 
blows  you  herelx  ^ All  this  ivlnd  shakes  no  corn  (obs.); 
It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good  (orjg.  \  to  good: 
cS.  3).  To  raise  the  wind:  see  Raise  v.  7.  To  sow  the 
wind  aud  reap  the  ivhirl-wind :  see  Whirlwind  2. 

(a)  in  neutral  or  favourable  sense. 

d:  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  11.  1104  What  maner  wyndes 
gydeth  yow  now  here?  1546  J.  Hevwood  Prov.  (1867)  20 
What  wynde  blowih  ye  hyther?  ibid.  30  To  take  wynde 
and  tyde  with  me,  and  spede  therby,  1579-80  North 
Plutarch  (1595)  996  (Antonijts)  To  tell  him  what  wind 
brought  him  tliither.  ie;^9  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  m.  iii.  30.  1639 
Mayne  City  Match  i.  lii,  All  this  is  possible,  And  in  the 
starres  and  windes.  1663  Patrick  Parab.  Pilgr.  xxvii. 
(1687}  309  When  we  have  the  Wind  and  Tyde  of  these  plea- 
sures to  help  us  forward.  1859  Meredith  A'.  Feverel  xxii, 
A  good  wind  of  laughter  had  relieved  him  of  much  of  the 
blight  of  self-deception,  and  oddness,  and  extrava<;ance. 
1877  DowDEN  Shaks.  Pritji.  v.  54  Shakspere  is  not  yet  caught 
up  in  the  passionate  wind  of  his  own  imagination. 

(^)  in  unfavourable  sense. 

1:897  Alfred  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xlii.  306  Ne  Isete  je 
eow  Eclcre  lare  wind  awecggan.  [Eph.  iv. '14.]  a  1300 
Cursor M.  26995  Qual  es  mans  lijf  bot..arek  |>at ..skailles 
wit  a  windes  blast?  1393  Langl.P.  PI.  C.  xix.  3a  The  worlde 
is  a  wykkede  wynde  to  hem  J?at  wolde  treuthe.  c  1450  Cast. 
Persev.  2542  It  is  good,  whon-so  Jje  wynde  blowe,  A  man  to 
hauesum-whatof  hisowe.  <:i48o  Henryson  Cock  ^  Fox  211 
This  wikkjt  wind  of  adulatioun.  i5a6  Tindale  Eph.  iv.  14 
Waverynge  and  caryed  with  every  wynde  of  doctryne.  1546 
J.  Heywood  Prov.  (1867)  30  All  this  winde  shakis  no  corne. 
Ibid.  77  An  yll  wynde  that  blowth  no  man  to  good,  men  say. 
1573-80  Tl'sser  Husb.  (1878)  29  It  is  an  ill  winde  turnes 
none  to  good.  1589  R.  Harvey  PI.  Perc.  (1590)  i  All  this 
wind  shakes  none  of  my  Corne.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple, 
A^iction  (ist).  Thus  thiune  and  lean  without  a  fence  or 
friend,  I  was  blown  through  with  ev'ry  storm  and  winde. 
£:x665  Mrs.  Hutchinson  Moh.  Col.  Hutchinson  (1846)  19 
Tbey.  .may  let  loose  the  winds  of  passion  to  bring  in  a  flood 
of  sorrow.  1693  CoNGKEVE  Old  Bach.  11.  i,  'Tls  an  ill  Wind 
that  blows  no  body  good.  1768  (see  Temper  v.  2].  1776 
Hume  Hist.  Eng.,  Life  (1778J  I.  ^>.  xiii.  This  variety  of 
winds  and  seasons  to  which  my  writings  had  been  exposed. 
1815  WoRDsw.  Sonn.,  '  Weak  is  the  will  of  Man  ',  Wreaths 
that  endure  afHiction's  heaviest  shower.  And  do  not  shrink 
from  sorrow's  keenest  wind.  1833  Mrs.  Browning  Prometh. 
Bound  J152  Such  a  wind  of  pride  Impelled  thee  of  yore  full 
sail  upon  these  rocks. 

b.  In  expressions  referring  to  a  tendency,  turn, 
or  condition  of  affairs  : 

e. g.  to  kno7v  ivhich  way  the  ^oind  blows;  the  wind  has 
changed;  ^  is  the  wind  in  that  corner  or  door  ?  (see  Corner 
sb}  8,  Door  6  c)  ;  to  sail  ivith  every  {shift  of)  wind,  to  turn 
every  change  of  circumstance  to  one's  advantage  ;  t  to  have 
the  wind  at  will,  to  have  circumstances  or  conditions  favour- 
able for  one's  purpose. 

e  1400  Gamelyn  703  To  telle  him  tydynges  how  the  wind 
was  went.  1470-1668  [see  Door  6  c].  1546  J.  Heywood 
Prov.  (1867)  75,  I. .knew,  which  wale  the  winde  blewe.  1560 
Da(;s  tr.  Sleidane's  Comrn.  334  b,  The  Byslioppes  of  Germany 
hauynge  the  wynde  at  wyll,  restore  the  same.  1561  Bul- 
LINGHAM  in  Foxe  A.  ^  M.  (1563)  1541/1  Wei  Palmer  (sayd  I) 
is  the  wind  in  that  corner  with  you  ?  I  warrant  you  it  wyl 
blow  you  to  litle  ease  at  thcnd.  1615  Swetnam  Arraigntn. 
Worn,  To  Rdr.  A  3,  You  may  perceiue  the  winde  is  changed 
into  another  dore,  167a  W.  Walker  Parcem.g  To  have  the 
wind  with  one.  1693  Congbeve  Love  for  L.  iv.  xiii,  The 
Wind's  chang'd?  1710  R.  G.  SacheverelT s  Def.  7  We  see 
the  Dissenters  can  bail  with  every  Wind.  1818  Scott  Br. 
Lamm,  xxv, '  Have  I  heard  !  1 ! '  said  Caleb  (who  now  found 
how  the  wind  set).  1859  Farkar  J.  Home  iv,  Miss  Sprong 
. .,  seeing  how  the  wind  lay,  had  tried  to  drop  little  mali- 
cious hints  against  the  favourite  nephew, 

16.  a.  To  get  or  take  wind :  to  be  revealed  or 
divulged,  become  known,  transpire.     Now  rare. 

1667  Dryden  &  Dk.  Newc  Sir  M.  Mar-all  iv.  i.  Keep 
this  Wooing  secret;  if  it  takes  the  least  wind,  old  Kloody 
will  be  sure  to  hinder  it.  1682  Newsfr.  France  15  So  the 
thing  got  wind,  and  was  lookt  on  as  a  great  impiety.  1711 
Swift  y  ml.  to  Stella  ^oDqc,  Masham's  being  a  loid  begins 
to  take  wind  :  nothing  at  Court  can  be  kept  a  secret.  1808 
Scott  Let.  to  Ellis  23  Dec.  in  Lockhari,  Do  you  know  the 
Review  begins  to  get  wind  here  ?  1855  Prescott  Philip  II, 
1.  II.  vi,  401  Long  before  that  time,  the  project  had  taken 
wind,  and  created  a  general  sensation  through  the  country. 
b.  71?  get  witid  of:  to  receive  information  or  a 
hint  of,  to  come  to  know  (cf.  4).  Also  with  clause. 
Hence,  in  recent  use,  wind  =  a  hint  or  slight 
intimation  {of).    (Cf.  F.  avoir  le  vent  de,  Cotgr.) 

1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  vii.  vii.  f  3  The  corregidor  ..  got 
wind  of  our  correspondence.  1866  P'cess  Alice  Mem.  (1884) 
133  They  retreated  again,  when  they  got  wind  that  troops 
were  assembling.  1888  Stevenson  Black  Arrow  iv.  iv, 
Some  wind  of  the  disaster  seemed  to  find  its  way.  .even  to 
the  chamber  where  the  ringers  were  leaping  on  their  ropes. 
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19x7  T.  R.  Glover  From  Pericles  fo  PkUip  xCx.  378  It  may 
be  that  the  Spartan  government  had  some  wind  of  this. 
IV.  I'hrases  with  prepositions. 
Before  the  wind ;  see  Before  B.  i  b. 

17.  By  the  (fa)  wind  {Naiit.)'.  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  direction  from  which  the  wind  is 
blowing  (see  Bt  prep,  9). 

1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay^s  Voy,  i.  xvii.  19  Hauing 
stroke  our  sayles,  we  did  nqthing  but  lie  by  the  winde. 
a  161X  J.  Melville  CeUusuta  Nant.  (MS.),  With  chearfull 
schowt  and  mirrie  plesant  sounde  Scho  saild  fast  be  ye 
winde.  16*7  J.  Smith  Sea  Gram.  ix.  43  All  your  Sheats, 
Brases,  and  Tackes  are  trimmed  by  a  Winde.  1697  Land, 
Gaz.  No.  3315/1  The  best  Sailer  I  ever  met  with  by  a  Wind. 
1794  Rigging  <V  Seamanship  247^^.  1806  MooRE  Steers- 
mans  Song  ii,  When  by  the  wind  close-hauled  we  go. 

18.  Down  (the)  wind.  a.  In  the  direction  in 
which  the  wind  is  blowing;  along  the  course  of 
tlie  wind.  Also  down-ivind  (attrib.),  sitnated  in 
this  direction,  *lee'. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  Ml.  iii.  262  nd  whistle  her  off,  and  let 
her  downe  the  winde,' To  prey  at  Fortune.  1674  N.  Cox 
Genii.  Recreat.  I.  (1677)  93  The  Hare.,  will,  .run  upon  a 
side  or  down  the  Wind.  1780  Cowper  Progr.  Err.  333 
Down  the  wind  she  swims,  and  sails  away.  1834  Medwim 
Angler  in  li^ales  1.  235,  I  have  had  a  hundred  trimmers 
floating  down  the  wind.  1855  Kingsley  IVestiv.  //o.xxxii, 
'i'be  Spaniard  fell  off  again,  and  went  away  dead  down 
wind.  1885  Ld.  Walsingham  Shooting  141  (Badm.  Libr.) 
It  i<  best  to  'give  the  dogs  the  wind'  at  the  beginning  of 
the  day — that  is,  to  start  down  wind  and  gradually  to  work 
tbe  ground  in  the  direction  from  which  it  blows.  1895  C.  J. 
Cornish  IVi Id  England  184  We.. found  that,  .the  birds  had 
all  run  to  the  edge.  Here  we  made  the  mistake  of  working 
ihc  down-wimi  side  first. 

fb.  Jig.  Towards  decay  or  ruin  ;  into  or  (com- 
monly) in  a  depressed  or  unfortunate  condition,  in 
evil  plight ;  to  go  down  the  windj  to  'go  down ', 
decline.    Ohs. 

1600  Holland  Lity  xxxiv.  xxiii,  When  they  saw  him 
downe  the  wind  and  fortune  to  frowne  upon  him.  1671  tr. 
Machiaiyelli''s  Marr.  Belphegi^ni  Though  [he]  was  of  one 
of  the  noblest  Families. .,  yet  he  was  look'd  upon  as  down 
the  winde  [orig.  paverissinto],  1671  Cave  Prim.  Ckr.  u.  vi. 
147  In  the  time  of  Con^lantine  when  Paganism  began  to 
go  down  the  wind.  1683  —  Ecclesiastiii  Inlrod.  p.  Ixvi, 
The  Gcniile.Tcmples,  «ith  all  their  Pomp  and  Retinue, 
went  down  the  wind  apace.  i8a7  Scott  yrnl.  25  Apr.,  The 
old  Tory  party  ts  down  the  wind. 

+ 19.  In  wind  {fig.  from  lid):  ready  or  fit  for 
action  of  some  kind.  Ohs, 

tjtfS  Earl  Carlisle  in  Jesse  Seliv^n  ^  Contemp.  (1843) 

II.  356  The  shops  are  all  as  fine  as  if  they  expected  you, 
and  the  people  belonging  to  them  all  in  wind  to  answer 
your  questions.  1777  Burke  Let.  to  Sheriffs  0/  Bristol 
Wks.  1842  I.  217  In  order  to  keep  power  in  wind,  it  was 
necessary,  .to  exert  it  in  those  very  points  in  wliicb  it  was 
most  likely  to  be  resisted. 

20.  In  the  wind,  a.  In  (or  into)  the  direction 
from  which  the  wind  is  blowing;  to  windward: 
(a)  in  reference  to  something  which  can  be  scented 
or  perceived  by  means  of  the  wind  blowing  from 
where  it  is  (cf.  4,  and  see  also  b  below) ;  {b)  in 
nautical  use ;  also  all  in  the  wind  ( see  qnot.  1 769). 

c  1410  [see  afij.  1580  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  {1589I  474  Wee  had 
a  ledge  of  rockes  in  the  winde  of  vs.  158a  N.  Lichf.field 
tr.  Castaithedas  Conq,  E.  ind.  I.  Ixiv,  130  He  cut  and  made 
his  course  into  the  Sea,  to  bring  himselfe  in  the  winde  of 
those  Sayles.  1634  Massinckr  Ver^  Woman  iii.  v.  Oh  ! 
how  she  liolds  her  nose  up,  like  a  jennet  I1  the  wind  of 
a  gra^s-mare  !  1678  DRvr)EN  All  /or  Ltn'i  Pref.,  The 
tyrants  were  suspicious,  as  they  had  reason,  that  their  sub- 
jects had  *em  in  the  wind.  1697  Lond.  Gaz.  No,  3262/^  It 
blowing  fresh,  and  they  bringing  their  Ship  in  the  Wind, 
carried  away  their  Foreiop-mast.  1700  T.  Brown  tr. 
Fresnys  Amusem.  3  Like  a  heated  Stallion  that  had  a 
Mare  in  the  Wind.  1769  Falconer  Did.  Marine  U^jZo), 
All  in  the  IVind,  the  state  of  a  ship's  sails  when  they  are 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  so  as  to  shake  and 
shiver.  1834  Marrvat  P.  Simple  xvi.  We  threw  up  in  the 
wind,  and  raked  them. 

b.  fig.  So  as  to  be  '  scented  *  or  perceived  (or  so 
as  to  *  scent*  or  perceive  something)  ;  to  have  in 
the  wind,  to  '  scent ',  to  detect  or  discover  the 
presence  of ;  sometimes,  to  be  on  the  scent  or  trail 
of,  be  in  search  of, 

1540  Palscr.  Acolastus  II.  iii.  Lj,  Where  we  can  get  any 
meate  in  the  wj-nde,  thythcr  wylle  we  resorte.  1599  Nashe 
Lenten  Stuffe  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  230  Of  him  and  none  but 
him  who  in  valuation  is  woorth  18  huge  Argosees  ..  baue 
I  took  sent  or  come  in  the  wind  of.    x6oz  Shaks.  AlCs  Well 

III.  vi.  133,  I  sent  to  her  By  this  same  Coxcombe  that  we 
haue  i'th  winde  Tokens  and  Letters,  wliich  she  did  resend. 
16*4  Sanderson  Serm.,  1  Tim.  jV'.  4  (1674)  I.  248  The  Cour- 
tiers and  Officers  He  in  the  wind  for  them.  1771  Smollett 
Humphry  CI.  II.  10  Jtme  Let.  i,  The  first  was  noted  for 
having  a  seaman's  eye,  when  a  bailiff  was  in  the  wind.  i8s6 
J.  F.  Cooper  Lnst  0/ Mohicans  xiii.  The  Mohicans  hear  an 
enemy  !..Thcy  scent  danger  in  the  wind  I  1844  Dickens 
Mart.  CAuzx.  XXV,  Mrs.  Gamp,  .scenting  no  more  rum  in 
the  wind  (for  the  bottle  was  locked  up  again)  rose  to  take 
her  departure. 

O.  predicatively:  Happeningor  ready  to  happen; 
astir,  afoot,  'up*;  (of  a  person  or  thing)  as  the 
subject  of  what  is  going  on,  'in  the  business'  : 
usually  with  implication  of  being  suspected  or 
indistinctly  apprehended  (cf.  1>\ 

CIS35  Sir  F.  Bycod  Treat,  i miropriations  Dj,  A  th5'nge 
there  is  in  the  wynde.  .which  I  trust  in  God  w>'l  one  day 
eometolyght.  a  1566  R.  Edwards  Damon  ^  Pithias {ii-^i) 
B>i|b,  There  is  sum  what  in  the  winde :  Hislookesbewrayes 
bis  inwarde  troubled  mynde.  1681  Drydem  Speut,  Friariii. 
Vol.  X. 


i.  32  Where  are  you.  Gentlewoman  ?  there's  something  In 
the  wind  I'm  sure.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  II.  xliv.  304 
She  thought  something  was  in  the  wind,  when  my  Brother 
came  into  my  dining  here  .so  readily.  1826  Disraeli  K/V, 
Grey  v.  xiv,  There  must  be  something  in  the  wind,  perhaps 
a  war.  1855  Kingsley  Westiv.  Ho  !  iv,  There's  a  woman 
in  the  wind..  .I'll  lay  my  life  on  it,  1891  Kipling  Light  that 
Failed  vi.  He'd  have  told  us  if  there  was  a  horse  in  the 
wind.     It  s  a  girl. 

d.   To  hang  in  the  7vind:  to  remain  in  suspense 
or  indecision. 
c  1536   Starkev   Let.    to  Cromwell  In  England  (1878) 

E.  xxxix.  You  schal  fynd  me . .  to  be  no  sterter,  wauerar,  nor 
engar  in  the  wynd.  1555  J.  Proctor  Hist.  IVyat's Rebell, 
42  b,  Such  of  those  partes  as  honge  in  the  wind,  as  neuters. 
1640  J.  D,  Knave  in  Grain  u.  i.  D  2  b.  Hang  not  ith"  winde, 
(delay  does  torture).     1881  [see  Hang  v.  17]. 

•^•6.  To  cast  in  the  wind  I  to  *  fling  to  the  winds '. 

1652  H.  Bell  Luther' sColloq.  iii.  66  Otherwise,  wee  had 

cast  in  the  winde,  and  scorned  to.. consider  of  that  which 

now  wee  have  plainly  expressed  in  the  Scriptures.    Ibid.  xi. 

178  It  regarded  them  not,  but  casteth  them  in  the  winde. 

f.  Horsemanship.     (See  quot.) 

180S  C.  Ja.mes  Milit.  Diet,  (ed.a)  s.  v.,  A  horse  that  carries 
in  the  wind,  is  one  that  tosses  his  nose  as  high  as  his  ears, 
and  does  not  carry  handsomely. 

g.  Naut.  slang  (predicatively)*  Intoxicated  ; 
the  worse  for  liquor:  usually  with  qualification, 
ts\i.  three  sheets  in  the  wind.  (Cf.  all  in  the 
wind  in  a  {b)  above.) 

1821-1883  fsee  Sheet  sb.^  2].  1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  197/2 
The  anger  of  those  who  were  what  is  termed  *  a  little  in  the 
wind',  was  now  routed.  1840  Mabryat  Poor  Jack  xlvii, 
I'm  not  in  the  wind,  at  all  events,  for  you  see  I'm  perfectly 
sober. 

21.  Into  the  wind  :  into  or  towards  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  wind  is  blowing  ;  so  as  to  face 
the  wind. 

igi8  Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  294/2  Vou  [In  an  aeroplane]  are 
tempted  to  turn  into  the  wind  and  land. 

22.  Near  the  wind :  nearly  in  the  direction 
from  wliich  the  wind  is  blowing  ;  hence _/f^.  nearly 
up  to  the  possible  or  permissible  limit;  abont  as 
far  as  is  safe,  justifiable,  or  decent. 

1560  W.  HosNYNG  in  Wright  Q.  Eliz.  U^i&)  I.  44,  I  went 
so  near  the  winde  with  the  keper,  that  I  told  hym  your 
Lordshippe  knewe  I  wolde  in  reason  respecle  the  game  as 
fully  as  he.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Cre^v,  He  II  go  as 
near  the  Wind  as  another,  live  as  thrifty  and  wary  as  any 
one.  1837  Wellington  in  Daley's  Catat.  (1895)  35  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  attempt  to  go  too  near  the  Wind, 
1883  [see  Sail  r.'  i  c]. 

23.  Off  the  "(t  a)  wind  {Naul^  :  away  from 
the  wind  ;  the  opposite  of  on  or  near  the  wind* 

1813  Examiner  4  Jan.  6/1  The  enemy  keeping  two  points 
off  the  wind.  1836  Marryat  Pirate  xiv.  The  Enterprise 
was  again  steered  more  off  the  wind.  1846  Raikbs  Ltfe  of 
Brenton  332  The  Spartan  was  off  the  wind.  i86a  '  Vander- 
df-cken'  Yacht  Sailor  144  Running  off  the  wind  with  a 
quarterly  sea  will  test  your  powers  to  the  utmost. 

24.  On  a  (less  commonly  the)  wind  (^Naut.) : 
towards  or  close  to  the  direction  from  which  the 
wind  is  blowing;  (of  the  ship)  sailing  or  heading 
in  this  direction. 

Ii6^  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  ^«s/'t  ^  crouded  Sail  to  Leeward 
to  him,  trimming  my  Sails  on  a  Wind  tho'  I  went  before  it, 
that  he  should  not  discover  my  square  Yards,  1748  Anson's 
Voy.  ill.  V.  342  The  proas,  .sailing  most  excellently  on  a 
wind.  1798  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  (1846)  VII.  p.  cHv, 
The  Swiftsure  and  Alexander  standing  towards  tis  with  all 
sail  on  a  wind.  1840  R.  H.  Dana  Sef.  Mast  iv.  Clippers 
are  fastest  on  the  wind.  1897  F,  "T.  Bullen  Cruise  of 
^Cachalot '  377  We,  being  'on  the  wind,  close  hauled',  were 
bound  by  the  *  rule  of  the  road  at  sea '  to  keep  our  course 
when  meeting  a  ship  running  free. 

25.  To  the  wind.  a.  A^aut,  Towards  the 
direction  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing ;  so  as 
to  be  on  the  wind  (see  24),  Close  to  the  wind^ 
very  nearly  in  this  direction  :  also^^.  (see  Sail  z/.l 
I  c,  and  cf.  22). 

179s  Nelson  14  Mar.  in  Nicolas  /^/V/.  (1845)11. 15  Signal 
for  the  Fleet  to  come  to  the  wind  on  the  larboard  tack. 
1836  Marrvat  Midsh.  Easy  xviii,  Gascoigne  went  to  the 
helm,  [andl  brought  the  boat  np  to  the  wind. 

b.  To  flings  g^'^^t  throWj  etc.  to  the  winds  (fig.)  : 
to  cast  away,  reject  utterly.  So  to  go  to  the  winds  i 
to  be  cast  away  or  aside,  to  vanish  utterly. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  989  And  fear  of  Death  deliver  to 
the  Windes.  1739  J-  Wesley  Hymny  '■Commit  thou  all 
thy  Griefs^  (tr.  P.  Gcrhardt  *  Bcfiehl'  du  deine  Wege  *)  ix, 
Give  to  the  Winds  thy  Fears.  1801  Marvellous  Love* 
Story  II.  319  The  specious  cant  of  subtilty  and  self-interest 
she  always,  .'gave  tothe  winds'.  1884  '  Edna  Lyall'  We 
Two  iii.  Science  went  to  the  winds.  1885 '  M  RS.  Alexander* 
At  Bay  ii,  You  must  throw  your  fears  to  the  winds. 

26.  Under  the  wind :  on  the  side  away  from 
the  wind  ;  on  one*s  lee,  to  leeward  ;  spec,  in  a 
position  of  shelter  from  the  wind ;  under  the  lee 
of  something.    Chiefly  .A'aw/.  and  dial. 

£-14x0  Master  of  Game  xxvi.  (1904)  83  If  bei  may  se  hym 
and  pei  be  in  J»e  wynde  J>ei  ought  to  wi^Klrawe  hym  in  be 
softest  maner,  .and  l?an  gopreuyli  to  jrei  be  vndir  J>e  wynde. 
1598  Florio,  SottPiientOy  vnder  the  lee  or  winde.  1603 
Lodge  Treat.  Plague  iv.  (Hunter.  CI.)  23  The  healthfull 
ought  to  keepe  themselues  vnder,  not  ouer  the  winde,  1698 
Froger  Voy.  42  They  kept  their  word,  so  that  the  Portu. 
giieses  conveyed  the  vessel  under  the  wind  into  a  creek, 
X787  Wt.^-x  Angling {.tA.  2)  131  Always  pitch  your  boat  under 
the  wind.  i8a6  Samouei.lk /?/>«/.  Collect. Inserts^  Crust. 
46  The  most  successful  places  for  mothing  are  the  skirts  of 
woods  under  the  wind.    1893  Sei-ous  Trav.  S,  E.  Africa 


92  As  he  bad  come  up  under  the  wind,  the  dogs  had  not 
scented  him, 

27.  Up  (the)  wind:  in  the  direction  contrary 
to  that  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing;  against  the 
wind  :  the  opposite  o{  down  {the)  wind^  18  a. 

x6ii-  [see  XJpprep.^  4].  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  51.  2/2 
Rabits  when  they  go  a  grazing  in  the  Night  go  up  the 
Wind.  1719  D'Urfky  Pills  III.  269  The  Fox  has  broke 
Covert,.. she  runs  up  the  Wind.  1838  [see  Ur- wind  adv.\. 
jZsg  Sporting  Alag.  Jan.  5  Passing  over  the  earths,  he  came 
away  directly,  with  his  head  up  wind.  1874  Kennel  Club 
Stud  Bk.  128  Rake  and  Romp  went  off  merrily,  but  flushed 
some  birds  up  wind. 

28.  Upon  a  wind  {Naut.)  =  24, 

a  1687  Petty  Treat,  Naval  Philos.  i.  ii.  The  Hne  unto 
which  she  stoops  upon  a  Wind  of  either  side.  1708  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  ^^22/^  They  clapp'd  again  upon  a  Wind  and  left 
us.  1810  Scott  Let.  in  Lockhart  (1837)  Il.vii.  276,  I  would 
..endeavour  to  go,  as  the  sailors  express  it,  upon  a  wind, 
and  make  use  of  it  to  carry  me  my  own  way.  1846  Ratkes 
Mem.  Brenton  328  Every  ship,  .made  all  the  sail  she  could 
carry  upon  a  wind. 

29.  "With  the  wind:  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  wind  is  blowing. 

1577  Googe  tr.  Hereshach's  Hush.  41  b.  In  reapyng,  you 
mnst  regarde  to  goe  with  the  wynde.  1607  Topsell  P'ourf. 
Beasts  136  He  betaketh  himselfe  to  his  heeles  againe,  run- 
ning still  with  the  wind.  x6i6  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  11. 
ii.  48  A  gallant  Stag.  .Came  running  with  the  winde.  X72a 
De  Foe  Col.  Jack  (1840)  298  We  went  spooning  away  large 
with  the  wind  for  one  of  the  islands, 

V.  30.  Obvious  combinations,  a,  attrib.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  produced  or  effected  by 
(the)  yimdy^L.^wind-action^-blastj-cttrrent,- erosion  J 
•gust J  -movement^  'power  (Power  sb^  13),  -pres- 
sure^ 'puffy  -storm^  -supply  (sense  12);  serving  for 
the  passage  of  wind,  as  wind-passage  \  for  defence 
against  the  wind,  as  wind-guard^  -shield. 

iSS^Science  II.  142/2  This  in  combination  with  the  *wind. 
action,  .has  added  nearly  one  hundred  square  miles  of  low- 
land. 158a  Stanyhurst  yEneis  1.  (Arb.)  19  A  great  hurly 
burlye  the  "wyndblasts.  X9oa  F.Thomtso^  Cecil  Rhodes  S2 
Like  to  a  smouldering  fire  by  wind-blasts  swirled.  1866  A. 
Steinmetz  Weathercasts  53  Two  constant  principal  *wind. 
currents— North-east  and  South-west.  1901  Atheuaum 
7  Dec.  778/2  The  study  of  *wind-erosion  of  snow,  i86a 
Catat.  Internal.  Exhib.  II.  x.  12  The  following  designs  in 
terra  cotta  chimney  tops  have  proved  themselves  the  most 
efficient  *wind  guards  introduced.  1820  Clare  Poems, 
Crazy  Nell  x,  A  *wind-gust  blew  high.  X853  Kaise  Grin- 
nell  Exp.  XXXV,  (1856)  319  Theapparent  *wind-movements 
of  our  exhibitions  [of  aurora]  in  Lancaster  Sound.  looo 
Jml.  Sck.  Geog.  (U.S.)  Apr.  155  'J  he  average  monthly 
wind  movement  at  Denver  is  two  thousand  miles  less  than 
at  New  York.  1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  II.  303  In  the 
*wind-passage  of  the  fanners.  X903  Daily  Chron.  14  Jan. 
5/a  *\vind-power,  water-power,  and  solar-power  are  running 
to  waste.  189s  Chambers's  Encycl.  X,  677/2  The  Uritish 
Association  Cfommiltee  on  *Wind-pressure  have  reported 
cases  of  80  and  90  lb.  to  the  square  foot.  1581  Stanyhurst 
yEneis  iv.  (Arb.)  t2i  Foorth  with  her  heat  fading,  her  liefe 
too  *windpuf  auoyded.  190J  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  10)  XXVII. 
327  I  A  motor . .  driven  at  a  rate  which  the  cyclist  can  follow 
with  the  protection  of  a  *wind-shield.  X398  Tbevisa  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  XVII.  cxvii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pe  vine,.wi^stondel>  bt 
helpe  herof  *winde  stormes.  1883  G.  C.  Davies  Norfolk 
Broads  xxxiv.  (18B4)  263  In  a  country  as  open  as  the  sea, 
wind-storms  are  frequent  and  heavy.  1879  Or^an  V^oicingt 
If  the  holes  in  the  upper-board,  .pinch  the  *wind-supply. 

b,  objective,  as  wind-gatherer^  -seller;  wind- 
makings  -spilling  (Spill  v,  13  b);  wind-obeying^ 
-outspeedingy  -raising  (Raise  v.  7)  adjs. ;  indirect 
objective  =  to  (the)  wind,  as  wind-exposed^  -like 
adj.  and  adv. ;  ■=  from  or  against  (the)  wind,  as 
wind-proof  a  d  j . 

C1611  Chapman  Hiadin.  323  "Winde-exposed  Ilion.  i6«t 
T.  Granger  Eccles.  vi.  16.  130  The  ^wind-gatherer  feeleih 
the  winde,  but  graspcth  naught.  X638  Cowley  Love's 
Riddle  IV.  i,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  *wind-like  promises 
Which  only  touch  the  lips.  i8ao  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb. 
in.  ii.  45  Behold  the  Nereids  under  the  green  sea.  Their 
wavering  limbs  borne  on  the  wind-like  stream.  1590  Shaks. 
Com.  Err.  i.  i.  64  The  alwaies  *winde-obeying  deepe.  x8zo 
Shelley  Hymn  Merc,  xciv,  Their '"wind-outspeeding  wings. 
x6x6  Chapman  Odyss.  vi.  341  A  shore,  *wind-j)roofe,  and  full 
of  shade.  x8<6  Kane  Arctic  Expl.  I.  xxvii.  355,  I  have 
some  eight  sledge-loads  more  to  collect  before  our  little 
home  can  be  called  wind-proof.  x8^o  Thackeray /V«y(f«//rj 
V,  'I'he  *wind-raising  conspiracies  in  which  he  engages  with 
heroes  as  unfortunate  as  himself.  1600  S.  Nicholson  Aco- 
lastus (1876)  28  Idle  words,  ..*wind-wasting  arbitrators. 

C.  instrumental,  locative,  etc.  Jiy,  in,  or  with 
(the)  wind, as  wind-beaten, -built,  -chapped,  -clipped, 
-dispersed^  -fanned,  -fertilized,  +  -grown,  -parted, 
-pttffed,  -rent,  -scattered^  -struck,  -stuffed,  -swept, 
•swung,  -tossed,  -waved,  -whipped^  -worn  adjs. ; 
wind-flowing, -wandering,  etc.  adjs.;  wind-waving 
sb.  and  adj. ;  wind-winnow  vb. 

xs8«  Stanyhurst  /'Eneis  u\.  (Arb.)  80  A  *windbcaten  hard 
shnmp.  x6aa  Bacon  Hen.  Vil,  188  'I  he  Casuall  and  Wind- 
beaten  Discouerie  . .  of  a  Spanish  Pilot.  x8oo  Campbell 
Exile  ff  Erin  4  To  wander  alone  by  the  wind-beaten  hill. 
1646  QuARLES  Sheph.  Oracles  v.  52  *Wind-bIazing  Tapours 
hurry  to  and  fro.  i8»o  Shelley  Cloud  55  When  I  widen  the 
rent  in  my* wind-built  tent.  x6»9QuARi.iiS/3rf-«/KX<S-^':  "'• 
3  Aprills  gentle  show'rs  ate  sHdden  downe  'Jo  close  the  *wind- 
chafit  earth.  X855  Kingsley  IVestw.  Ho  I  xxviii,  The  row 
of  'wind-ciipt  trees.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  11.  xiii,  The 
water  of  the  kennels,  *wind-dispersed,  flew  about  in  drops  like 
rain.  i6xa  Tivo Noble  K,  v.  i.  146  Pure  As  *windefand  Snow. 
X879  LuDBOCK^c;'.  Lect.\.  9*Wind-fertiIised  flowers  produce 
much  more  pollen  than  those  which  are  fertilised  by  insects. 
i8ao  Shelley  Prometh.    Unb.  iv.  222  The  *wind-flowing 
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folds  Of  ill  white  robe.  i66o  T.  Gentlemah  Stsl  Way  ii 
In  dUtresse  of  •wind-grown  Sea.  \Zarj  Hood  Hero  <V 
Letuuitr  X,  Like  trees,  *wind-parled,  that  embrace  anon. 
159*  Nashb  P,  FtNiUsse  ^o  Those  *wind  puft  bladders. 
s59*-« Greens Groatrw.  Wit  Wks. (Grosart)  XII.  MS  Wind- 
puft  wrath.  1788  CoLERlDCE  SoHH.  to  Autumnal  MoCH  J 
The  *wind.rent  cloud.  1833  Tennyson  Dream  Fair  It^'otnen 
viii,  Whhe  surf  •wind-scatter'd  over  sails  and  masts.  1880 
SwiNBL-INE  Songs  he/.  Sunriie,  Christmas  Antiphones  ill. 
&4  Though  man's  vain  desire  Hang  faith's  "wind-struck  lyre 
Out  in  tuneless  air.  1617  May  Lucan  ill.  I  Now  had  the 
•wind-stuflde  sailes  brought  out  the  Fleet.  l8ia  Tennant 
Auster  Fair  11.  Ixix,  From  Cellardyke  to  ♦wind-swept 
Pittenweem.  1877  Black  Green  Past,  xxxiv,  The  wind- 
swept waters.  1805  Scott  Last  Miitslr.  1.  xiv,  '1  he  groan 
of  the  'wind-swung  oak.  1860  Miss  Yonce  Hofes  4-  Fears 
I,  340  Luciila. .  before  the  glass,  arranging  her  *wind-tossed 
hair.  1887  BowEN  Fi>y.  Mnsid  VI.  335  Over  the  wmd- 
tossed  waters.  i8ao  Shelley  Witch  Atl.  I.  6  Some  •wind- 
wandering  Fragmcntof  inky  thunder-stroke.  1809  R.  Kerr 
Agric  Snrv,  Berwick  233  In  years  of  peculiarly  windy 
weather,  the  stem,  where  it  enters  the  earth,  is  often  blown 
about,  in  a  whirling  manner... This  is  provincially  called 
•wind-waved.  1799  W.  NicOL  Pract.  Planter  i.  13  "Wind- 
waving  . .  by  loosening  the  old,  and . .  breaking  the  new 
fibres,  contributes  to  stint  the  whole  tree  in  growth,  c  1300 
Metr.  Horn.  (Small)  36  To  se  a  'wind  waiuande  rede.  1848 
Buckley  Iliad  406  The  wind-waving  fig-tree.  1873  B. 
Harte  Fiditletown  a8  There  was  a  fierce  unrest  in  the 
•wind-whipped  streets.  1710  Hilman  Tusser  Rediv,  Sept. 
(1744)  116  A  Cart  Nave  I  suppose  is  to  stand  up  upon  when 
they  "Svind-winnow.  1816  Byros  Ch.  liar.  111.  xxxii,  The 
ruin'd  wall  Stands  when  its  *wind- worn  battlements  are  gone. 
d.  similative  and  parasynthetic,  in  epithets 
(chiefly  poetic)  expressing  swiftness,  as  wind-foot, 
-footed,  -swift,  -winged  Sii]s. 

1S98  Chapman  Iliad  \\\.  [xi.]  178  The  *wind-foote  swift 
Thaumantia  obayde.  2848  Buckley ///at/ 373  *\Vind-footed, 
swift  Iris.  ciaSo  Names  0/  Hare  in  Rel,  Ant.  I.  133  f>e 
*wint  swiflft,  1593  Shaks.  Rom.  4-  Jul.  11.  v.  8  Therefore 
hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid  wings.  1883  Bridges  Prometk. 
S30  Meteors.. ever  on  their  windswift  course,  c  15515  T. 
Dickenson  Shepk.  Compl.  (1878)  it  The  *wind-wing  d 
Naiads.  1817  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  ix.  xxii,  O  Spring,  of 
..love,  and  youth,  and  gladness  Wind-winged  emblem. 

31.  Special  combinations :  f  wind-balk,  (a)  o 
Wind-bkamI  (see  Balk  sb.  1 1) ;  (i)  =  Windrow sb. 
(of.  BAtK  sb.  II)  ;  wind-bar,  the  back  of  the 
wind-chest  of  an  organ ;  +  wind-barga,  a  slab 
placed  along  the  edge  of  a  roof  as  a  protection 
from  the  wind  (cf.  Watkr-barge)  ;  t  wind-bed, 
an  air-bed  ;  wind-b^lt,  a  belt  of  trees  planted  for 
protection  from  the  wind ;  wind-bill  Sc.  (cf.  14), 
an  accommodation-bill ;  f  wind-bladder,  (a)  an 
inflated  bladder ;  (4)  the  air-bladder  of  a  fish  ; 
wind-blown  a.,  blown  up  or  inflated;  blown  along 
or  about;  blown  upon  by  (the)  wind  ;  wind-bore, 
the  suction-pipe  of  a  pump,  or  the  lower  end  of 
this ;  wind-box  =  wind-chest ;  wind-braoe,  a 
diagonal  brace  (Bbacb  rf.2  ly)  connecting  the 
rafters  of  a  roof;  wind-braoing,  a  similar  struc- 
ture in  a  cantilever ;  +  wind-breaker  (cf.  10),  a 
drug  that  expels  flatulence,  a  carminative;  so 
•{■wind-breaking  a.,  carminative;  "twlnd-broaoh. 
£cf.  Broach  sb,  1 2],  a  name  for  a  hurdy-gurdy ; 
t  wind-cane  =  Wind-gun  ;  twind-oatoh,  a 
squall  of  wind ;  wind-changing  a.,  changing  lilce 
the  wind,  inconstant ;  wind-chest,  an  air-tight 
chest  or  box  in  an  organ  or  similar  instrument, 
which  is  filled  with  wind  from  the  bellows,  and 
from  which  the  wind  is  admitted  to  the  pipes  or 
reeds;  wind-cistern  =  prec. ;  wind-ooek,  f  («) 
—  wind-mow ;  (i)  a  weathercock ;  wind-colic, 
colic  caused  by  flatulence  ;  wind-contusion,  an 
internal  injury  without  any  external  mark  of  vio- 
lence, formerly  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the 
'wind'  (see  ij)  of  a  cannon-ball,  shell,  or  other 
projectile;  wind-dial,  adial  showing  the  direction 
of  the  wind  by  means  of  a  pointer  connected  with 
a  wind-vane ;  also  fig.  (cf.  15b);  \  wind-dis- 
cusser =  wind-breaker ;  wind-dog  [DoG  sb.  I  o  a], 
name  for  a  fragment  of  rainbow,  supposed  to 
presage  wind;  f wind-dropsy  =  Tympanites, 
Tympant  I ;  wind-engine,  a  machine  driven  by 
the  wind,  as  a  windmill ;  f  wind-fan,  a  winnowing- 
fan;  wind-fanner  (-vanner)  local,  the  kestrel; 
wind-fast  a.  =  Wind-tight  i;  f  wind-fill  v., 
trans,  to  fill  up  gaps  or  cavities  in  (a  wall,  etc.)  so 
as  to  keep  the  wind  out  (cf.  Filling  vbl.  sb.  2) ; 
fwind-flauoht  a.  or  adv.  Sc.  [Flauoht  adv^, 
sprawling,  as  if  overthrown  by  the  wind ;  wind- 
fumaoe,  a  furnace  in  which  the  draught  is  obtained 
by  means  of  a  (high  or  narrow)  chimney  without  the 
aid  of  bellows  or  other  mechanical  blower  as  in 
a  blastfurnace ;  wind-gap  (see  GAr  sb^  5  b)  ; 
t  wind-glass  (see  quot.)  ;  wind-god,  a  deity  pre- 
siding over  the  winds;  f  wind-gout,  gout  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  'wind'  (see  10) ;  wind-grass,  a 
name  for  Agrostis  Spica-venti;  f  wind-hand,  the 
side  towards  the  wind;  wind-harp,  an  .(Eoli.in 
harp  (also  allusively) ;  wind-hole,  f  (a)  the 
opening  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  the  glottis ; 
(i)  an  opening  in  brickwork  for  the  passage  of  air ; 
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{c)  the  hole  in  the  lower  board  of  a  pair  of  bellows ; 
(d)  a  ventilating  shaft  in  a  mine  ;  («)  eacli  of  the 
openings  in  the  sound-board  of  an  organ,  through 
which  wind  is  admitted  to  the  pipes ;  wind-jam- 
mer U.  S.  slang,  (o)  a  loquacious  person ;  (i)  a  sail- 
ing vessel ;  wind-knot,  a  knot  tied  on  a  rope, 
supposed  magically  to  ensure  a  favourable  wind  5 
f  w^ind-lap,  the  tongue  or  reed  of  a  wind-instru- 
ment; wind-Upper  JVaut.  [Lipper  sb.^'],  a  rip- 
pling or  ruffling  of  the  surface  of  the  water  caused 
by  the  first  rising  of  a  breeze ;  wind-list  [List 
ji. 3 4], -logged a.  [cf. Water-logged]  (seeqnots.); 
•)■  w^iud-loft  Naut.,  ?  =>  wind-taut  sb. ;  wind- 
machine,  a  machine  driven  by  the  wind,  or  one 
for  producing  a  '  wind '  or  blast  of  air  ;  wind- 
motor  [Motor  3],  a  machine  deriving  its  motive 
power  fromthe  force  of  the  wind  ;  esp.  of  the  form 
of  a  windmill ;  wind-mow  dial.  [Mow  sbX\,  one 
of  a  number  of  small  ricks  in  which  hay  or  corn  is 
temporarily  stacked  in  showery  weather  to  be  dried 
by  exposure  to  the  wind;  f  wind-music,  music 
played  on  wind-instruments ;  also  such  instruments 
themselves,  or  a  company  of  players  on  them  (cf. 
Music  sb.  5,  6);  f  wind-musket  -  Wind-gun; 
wind-pinning  [cf.  Pin  v^■  3  c.  Pinning  i  a,  3  a], 
the  filling  up  of  interstices  in  masonry  to  keep  out 
the  wind ;  wind-pole  [Pole  .r^.*],  each  of  two 
opposite  points  of  the  compass  taken  as  the  stan- 
dard ones  in  relation  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  ; 
wind-porch,  a  chamber  constructed  on  the  inner 
side  of  a  doorway  to  keep  the  wind  out ;  wind- 
pox,  chicken-pox  (Billings  Med.  Diet.  1890); 
wind-pump,  "f"  (a)  an  air-pump ;  (/')  a  pump 
driven  by  a  wind-wheel  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875); 
t  wind-rees  [Rese  sb.l^,  a  storm  of  wind  ;  -fwind- 
rake,  ?  the  raking  up  of  windfalls,  or  the  right  to 
do  this;  wind-road,  (a)  a  track  or  course  habitually 
taken  by  the  wind  {nonce-use) ;  {b)  a  passage  for 
ventilation  in  a  mine  (Gresley  Gloss.  1883) ;  wind- 
rode,  also  f  -road  (see  Ride  v.  A.  3  7),  a.,  Naut., 
swung  by  the  wind,  as  a  ship  riding  at  anchor 
(opp.  to  tide-rode :  see  Tide  sb.  1 6  b) ;  also  as 
sb.,  the  position  of  a  ship  so  riding  ;  wind-screen, 
a  screen  for  protection  from  the  wind,  now  esp. 
in  front  of  the  driver's  seat  on  a  motor-car ; 
wind-shaft,  the  shaft  that  carries  the  sails  in 
a  windmill ;  wind-stroke,  a  stroke  or  injury 
caused  or  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  wind  (see 
quots.)  ;  wind-swell,  a  form  of  swell  in  an  organ 
operated  by  a  valv^  in  the  wind-trunk  ;  wind- 
taut  a. ,  Naut.  [from  phr.  to  hold  wind  tauf] :  see 
quots. ;  also  as  sb.  =  condition  of  being  wind- 
taut  ;  wind-throstle,  -thrush,  the  redwing ; 
wind-tie  =  wind-brace;  wind-trunk,  a  large 
tube  (usually  of  wood)  in  an  organ  or  similar 
instrument,  through  which  the  wind  passes  from 
the  bellows  to  the  wind-chest ;  wind-vane,  (a) 
the  sail  of  a  windmill  (  =  Vane  3  a)  ;  {b)  a  weather- 
cock (  =  Vane  i)  ;  wind-vanner  :  see  wind-fan- 
ner above ;  f  wind-vent  =  Suspiral  2  ;  wind- 
way,  (a)  a  ventilating  passage  in  a  mine,  an 
air-way ;  {b)  the  narrow  slit  in  an  organ-pipe 
through  which  the  wind  strikes  upon  the  lip  so  as 
to  make  the  pipe  speak ;  (c)  access  of  the  wind 
to  a  sailing  vessel  so  as  to  give  her  freedom  of 
passage  (cf.  Wat  sb.^  6) ;  wind-wheel,  a  wheel 
turned  by  the  wind  to  drive  some  mechanism,  as  in 
a  windmill  or  wind-pump  ;  "t"  wind-work  (cf.  11), 
the  process  or  function  of  respiration. 

1533-3  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  173  Pro  sarracione 
il  rod  in  '^wyndbalks, stoys,  pouynchys,  4s.  8d.  l6xz  CoTCR. 
s.v.  Roul,  Meitre  le /oin  en  7-oue,  viz.  in  wind-baulkes,  or 
wind-rowes.  1894  Northumblii.  Gloss.,  IVind-balk,  a  wind, 
beam  or  collar.beam ;  a  beam  stretching  across  the  upper 
part  of  two  roof  principals.  (Obs.)  1881  W.  E.  Dickson 
Organ.Build.  v.  60  The  back  of  the  chest,  called  the  '  •wind- 
bar',  ..should  be  of  strong  and  sound  stuff.  1603  G.  Owen 
Pembrokeshire  (1892)  79  Arches,  Coinestones,  waterberges, 
and  *wynd  berges  or  any  other  hewen  worke.  1576  Tur- 
BERV,  Venerie  194  Some  vse  to  carrie  a  *Windbed  which  is 
made  of  leather  strongly  sowed  on  all  foure  sides,  and  hauing 
a  pype  at  one  of  the  corners  to  blow  it, ..and  when  it  is 
blowen  full  of  wind,  to  stoppe  it  vp  and  lie  vpon  it  on  the 
grounde.  1903  C.  Bald  Indian  Tea  x.  (1917)  J28  This 
characteristic  \,sc.  evergreen  foliage]  makes  the  several  varie- 
ties of  Dalbergia  very  suitable  for  planting  as  *windbelts. 
1813  Headrick  Agric.  Sun'.  Forjarshire  589  If  they  [sc. 
bank  notes]  be  not  convertible  into  specie  at  the  option  of 
the  holder,  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  issue  them  on 
what  are  called  'wind  bills,  where  there  is  no  corresponding 
value  of  commodities  in  existence.  zSai  Scott  Pirate  iv. 
He  would  have  got  a  bank-credit,  manoeuvred  with  wind- 
bills.  1594  Nashe  "Terrors  M.  To  Rdr.,  If  they  chance  but 
on  a  moate  or  a  *wind  bladder,  they  neuer  haue  done  with 
it,  till  they  haue  cleane..to*t  it  out  of  sight.  1693  Ray 
Creation  1.  (ed.  2)  141  As  for  Fishes.  .The  Wind.bladder, 
wherewith  most  of  them  are  furnished,  serves  to  poise  their 
Bodies.  1593  Nashe  Christ's  7*.  72  What  is  beauty  more 
then  a  *wind.blowne  bladder?  1600  Rowlands  Letting  p/ 
Humours  Blood  Sat.  vli.  83  More  light  and  loyish  than  the 
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wind-blown  chaffe.  1638  Brathwait  Barnabees  ymt.  l 
(iSi3)  17  A  wind-blowne  house.  1876  M.  Collins  in  F. 
Collins  Lett.  ^  Friendsh.  (1877)  II.  158  Wind-blown  daffo- 
dils. 1888  F,  CowpER  Csedwalla  i.  6  A  low  ii^tand,  covered 
with  bushes  and  a  few  wind-blown  trees.  1707  Curr  Coal 
Viewer  58  The  "Wind  Bores. .  May  be  cast  8  feel  long  with 
a  plain  or  egg  bottom.  1838  Civil  Eng,  ^  Arck.  Jml.  I. 
jSg/i.  1853  Sridel  Organ  38  A  square  box,  called  the 
*wind-box.  1889  Cath.  Household  30  Nov.  4  Traceried 
*windbraces.  1890  W.  J.  Gordon  Foundry  51  The  *wind- 
bracing  was  fitted  in  Its  long  diamonds  of  lattice.  X694 
Salmon  Bate's  Dispens.  (1713)  620/1  The  sugared  oily  Car- 
minative, or  *  Wind-breaker.  1609  Rowley  Search  /or 
Money  (Percy  Soc.)  17  Good  holsome  *windebreaking  pip- 
pins. ^  X653  Urquhart  Rabelais  11.  xxx.  198  A.. player  on 
that  instrument  which  ts  called  a  "windbroach.  X7M  T. 
Brown  Lett.  fr.  Dead  Wks.  1730  II.  234  To  fumble  out  a 
fine  sonata  upon  a  wind-broach,  xi^z  ^'  Stone  tr.  BiofCs 
Math,  Instruvi.  in.  ii.  (1758)  95  'ihc  Construction  of  the 
*  Wind-Cane,  x6ia  Folkingham  Feudigrafhia  10  Sweeping 
or  floating  Waters,  wliich  flit  and  fleetc  to  and  fro  with 
*wind-catches.  _  1665  W,  Dodson  Designe  Draining  Gt, 
Level  Fens  13  Those  Banks  I  did  not  make  for  Sea  Hanks, 
..but  laid  them  near  to  avoid  a  Winde-catch.  1593  Shaks. 
3  Hen.  VI,  V.  i.  57  •Wind-changing  Warwicke  now  can 
change  no  more.  1797  Encycl.  Brit,  (ed.  3)  XIII.  487/2 
{Organ)  IKKK  is  the  *wind-chest,  which  is  a  square  box 
fitted  close  to  the  under  side  of  the  lower  board.  Z85S 
Seidkl  Organ  52  The  length  of  the  wind-chest  depends  on 
the  compass  of  the  key-board.  x88o  E.  J.  Hopkins  in  Grove 
Diet.  A/us.  II,  605/1  The  *wind-cisterns  or  wind-chesis. 
j6io  R.  Vaughan  iVnter-lVorkes  M  4  b.  You  mow  one  day, 
you  ted  an  other,  you  spend  one  in  gathering  it  into  *winde- 
cockes.  X920  Masefielo  Right  Royal  5  Spires  of  churches 
Gleaming  with  swinging  wind-cocks  on  their  perches.  1593 
ti\SHt.  Christ's  7'.  45  b,  Euery  part  of  thee  (shall]  be  wrnnge 
as  with  the  *wind-chollick.  1654  Gataker  Disc.  ApoL  57, 
I  came  home,  arrested  with  a  sharp  fit  of  the  Wind-CoHck. 
1731  Fielding  Tom  Thumb  i.  iii,  I  feel  a  sudden  Pain 
within  my  Breast,  Nor  know  I  whether  it  arise  from  Love, 
OronlylheWind-Cholick.  \Z%%--3  Qtooxi  Study  Med.{^\%%^)  I. 
239  i  he  oppressive  distention  of  wind-colic.  X857  Dunglison 
Med.  Lex.,  IVind  0/  a  ball,  a  term  applied  to  the  compres- 
sion of  air,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  ball 
near  a  part  of^  the  body,  so  as  to  occasion  what  has  been 
called  a  *zvind  contusion.  X877  Longmore  Gunshot  Injuries 
95  The  true  explanation  of  the  phenomena  observed  in  cases 
of  so-called  'wind  contusions  '  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar 
direction,  the  degree  of  obliquity,  with  which  the  missile  has 
happened  to  impinge  against  the  elastic  skin.  X706  in 
Ashton  Soc.  Life  Reign  Q.  Anne  (1882)  II.  56  The  'Wind 
Dial,  lately  set  up  at  Gngsby's  Coffee.  .House,.. being  of 
Constant  use  to  those  that  are  in  any  wise  Concerned  in 
Navigation,  1761  Ld.  Hardwicke  in  Life  (1847)  III.  xiv. 
257  A  great  change  was  made  in  the  political  wind-dial 
before  you  left  us.  1676  J.  Cooke  Mellif.  Chirurg.  Alph. 
Table,  "Wind-discussers,  i860  Fitz-Roy  in  Merc.  Marine 
Mag.  VII.  344  '  *Wind  dogs',  and  the  rainbow,  are  more  or 
less  significant  of  increasing  wind.  1607  Topsell  Fourf. 
Beasts  386  The  Timpany,  which.. may  be  called  in  English 
the  *wind  dropsie.  18SS-7  Good  Study  Med.  (1829)  V.  451 
Making  an  artificial  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
in  the  case  of  wind- dropsy,  as  well  as  in  th.it  of  water-dropsy. 
1669  WoKLiDCE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  21  note,  *Wind-Engines 
for  the  raising  of  Water.  C975  Ruskw.  Gosp.  Luke  iii.  17 
His..*wind  fone  in  honda  his.  1761  Descr.  S.  Carolina  7 
Afterwards  it  is  , .  winnowed,  which  was  formerly  a  very 
tedious  Operation,  but  it  is  now  performed,  .by  a  very  simple 
Machine,  a  Wind«Fan.  1668 Charleton  Onomast.  64  Ac* 
cipiter  Tinnunculus,..ihz  *  Wind-vanner.  ai836  Johnes 
ill  Mrs.  Bray  Tafftarl^  Tavy  (1879)  I.  301  The  kestrel,  called 
here  the  'wind-fanner'  and  'windhover',  from  its  motion 
when  hovering  over  the  same  spot  in  search  of  its  quarry. 
X648  in  J.  Davidson  Inz-erarie  (1878)  302  To  keep  the  kirk 
*wind-fast  and  water-tight.  x6oi  Stanford  Church7v,  Acx. 
in  Antiguaty  (1B88)  May  213  To  John  Rayner  for  *wind« 
fillinge  the  Church  wall  ij».  X5X3  Douglas  Mneis  v.  vi.  86 
He.. Maid  hym  lyclit  *windflaucbt  [orig.  revolutus]  on  the 
ground  vncleiie.  1651  French  Distill,  vi.  190  Put  those  cakes 
..intoa*Winde  Furnace.  X683  K.  Digby  s C hym.  Seer.  132 
Put  them  in  a  Wind-Furnace  to  Calcine.  1704  J.  Harris 
Lex.  Techn.  I.  s.v.  Furnace,  A  Wind  Furnace,  or  Furnace  for 
Fusions,  which  is  so  called,  because  the  Wind  comes  forcibly 
to  blow  the  Coals,  in  order  to  Melt  or  Fuse  the  Matter 
in  the  Crucible  or  Coppel.  1763  W.  Lewis  Comm.  Fhtlos.' 
Techn.  11  A  Wind-Funiace,  for  the  fusion  of  meuls.  1869 
RoscoE  Elem.  Chem.  (1871)  240  The  oldest  method  of 
manufacturing  wrought  iron  was  to  reduce  it  at  once  from 
the  ore  by  heating  in  a  wind-furnace  with  charcoal  or  coal. 
1875  K  N IGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Wind  furnace,  a  furnace  in  which 
a  strong  heat  is  obtained.. by  means  of  a  powerful  draft, 
depending  on  a  narrow  flue  or  chimney  of  considerable  ele- 
vation. 1884  Ibid.  Suppl.  948/2  Wind  Furnace  {Metallurgy'), 
one  depending  upon  the  draft  of  a  chimney,  as  distinguished 
from  a  blast  furnace.  1585  Higins  funius'  Nomencl.  262/1 
Cucurbiiula, .  .7<  *wind  giasse,  cupping  glasse,  or  boxing 
glasse.  X594  .Marlowe  &  Nashe  Dido  i.  i,  The  "Wind-god 
warring  now  with  Fate.  1803  H.  K.  White  Rem.,  To  Herb 
Rosetnary  iii.  The  wind-god,  as  he  flies,  Moans  hollow  in 
the  Forest  trees.  i66a  R.  Mathew  Unl.  Aleh.  144  A  man 
near  fourteen  years,  afflicted.. with  the  *Wind-Gout  in  his 
hands.  1847  Leichhardt  Jml.  xi.  339  The  dry  "wind- 
grass  of  the  plains  north  of  the  Staaien.  1884  Miller 
Flant-n.,  Apera  {Agrostis)  Spica-venti,  Corn-grass,  Wind. 

frass.  X670  Nye  Gunnery  n.  12  When  you  come  to  your 
'eece,  set  your  Boudge  barrel  on  the  *wind-hand  thereof. 
J813  Hogg  Queen's  IVake  (1814)  109  When..*wind-harp  at 
thy  window  swells.  1841-4  Emerson  Ess.,  Nature  Wks. 
(Bohn)  I.  225  The  musical  steaming  odorous  south  wind, 
which  converts  all  trees  to  wind-harps.  13..  Gaiv.  ty  Gr. 
Knt.  1336  pay  ..  grayj^ely  departed  pe  wesaunt  fro  ^e 
*wynt-hole.  1683  Moxos  Mech,  Exerc,  Printing  xviiL 
r  2  Lay  the  ends  of  each  Brick  about  three  Inches  off 
each  other,  to  serve  for  Wind-holes,  1688  Holme  Armoury 
\\u  xiv.  (Roxb.)  7/1  The  wind  hole,  a  square  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  under  board  [of  a  pair  of  bellows].  x8oa 
Mawe  Min.  Derbysh.  Gloss.,  Wind-holes,  shafts  or  sumps 
sunk  to  convey  wind  or  air.  1881  W.  E.  Dickson  Organ' 
Build,  ix.  122  Let  us  be  sure  that  the  flow  of  wind  to  that 
pipe  is  not  interrupted,  .by  a  chip  in  the  wind-hole.  1893 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis/.  7  Aug.,  The  few  workers  present 
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arc  effectually  playing  the  part  of  *windjammers  and  many 
rumors  are  afloat.  1899  tl armstvortlC s  Mag,  Mar.  loa  A 
large  three-masted  wind-jammer  was  caught  by  the  gale  and 
disabled.  1909  Athenxuut  31  July  121/3  I'  cieals  with  the 
homeward  passage  of  a  big  steel  'windjammer*  from  Cal- 
cutta—a  typical  chapter  from  the  life  of  merchant-service 
Jack.  1868-9  RoiitUdge^s  Ev.  Boys  Ann.  367  The  witches 
of  Lapland  sold  *  "wind-knots  '  tied  on  a  rope  to  their  sea- 
faring customers.  1570  Levins  JManip.  27/29  Ye  *\Vynd- 
lappe,  lingula,  X789  Trans.  S<fC.  Arts  IL  aio  We  can  do 
nothing  with  the  guns  when  there  is  any  swell,  or  *wind 
lipper.  1815  W,  ScoRESBY  in  Mem.  Wemerian  Sac.  IL  334 
fw/f,  The  first  effects  of  a  breeze  of  wind  on  smooth  water 
is  by  seamen  called  wind-Upper.  1898  Miss  Yonce  % 
Ktble's  Parishes  173  *lVindUst^  white  streak  of  faint  cloud 
across  a  blue  sky,  showing  the  direction  of  the  wind,  a  1687 
Petty  Treat.  Naval Phihs.  i.  ii,  The  next  enquiry  must  be, 
what  extent  of  Sail  our  Vessel  must  carry, . .  and  from  thence 
the  *\Vind-loft.  1829  R.  Stuart  z^wrc^i  Steam  Eng^.  L  149 
Air  remained  in  the  cylinder,  and  prevented,  .the  fall  of  the 

Etston. . :  from  this  cause  alone,  (and  which  was  afterwards 
nown  by  the  term  of  *wind-logged)  this  engine  must  have 
soon  ceased  its  motion.  1745  m  tth  Rep,  Dep.  Kfir.  App. 
n.  122  A  self- regulating  *Wind  Machine.  1799  Hull  Adver- 
tiser 7  Sept.  4/2  These  wind  machines,  .species  of  gigantic 
bellows,  i8ia  Sir  J.  Sinclair  Syst.  Huso.  Scot,  i.  341  The 
annual  expence  of  repairs.. will  not  much  exceed  that  of 
a  wind  machine.  1881  Sir  W,  Thomson  in  Nature  8  Sept. 
434/2  It  is  most  probable  that  windmills  or  *wind-motors 
in  some  form  will  again  be  in  the  ascendant  1813  T.  Davis 
Agric.  IViits,  265  *lVind  Motvs^  cocks  of  a  waggon-load 
or  more,  into  which  hay  is  sometimes  put  previous  to  ricking 
in  catching  weather.  1650  Bulwer  Antkropomet.  (1653) 
274  "Wind-Musique  doth  not  deform  the  Visage.  i66z  [see 
Mmic  sh,  6J.  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  21  Dec.  1662,  Instead 
of  the.. solemn  wind  musiq  accompanying  the  organ,  was 
introduced  a  concert  of  24  violins.  1700  J.  Brome  Trav, 
127  The  Statues  of  two  Men  playing  on  Wind-Musick. 
*795  ^if^  John  Metcalf  loo  There  being  at  that  time  no 
music  in  the  army  except  Colonel  Howard  s,  (the  Old  Buffs) 
and  which  being  wind  music  were  unaccustomed  to  country 
dances.  x66i  [T.  Powell]  Hum.  Industry  34  *Wincf- 
muskets  that  some  have  devised  to  shoot  bullets  withaL 
1833  Loudon  Encycl,  Archit.  %  234  To  do  all  the  *wind- 
pinnings  (filling  in  the  angle  between  the  wall-plate  and 
the  roof).  1863  Fitzroy  Weather  Bk.  173  Taking,  with 
Dovtf,  north-east  and  south-west  {true)  as  the  '  *wind- 
poles '.  1899  Committee's  Appeal  for  Hexham  Abbey  6 
The  old  internal  "wind  pwrch,  now  used  as  a  press  in  the 
vestry.  t66o  Boylb  New  Exp.  Phys.-Mech.  Proem  6  The 
*Wind-Pump.  .is  so  contriv'd,  that  to  evacuate  the  Vessel 
there  is  requir'd  the, .labor  of  two. .men.  ^950  Lindis/. 
Gosp.  Mark  iv.  37  *\Vind-r:es.  .michelo  windes.  ^1*05  Lay. 
9244  Mid  l»an  wind-racsen  al  heo  gunnen  to-reosen.  x6sa 
N.  Riding  Rec.  (N.  S.)  IL  4  Every  'I'owen  or  lorshippthat 
of  reightc  haith  any  "winderake  for  there  goodcs  in  the 
forrest.  i860  Maury  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  xii.  §  551  There  are 
two  '  "wind-roads  ',  crossing  this  sea.  1901  Daily  Chron. 
xo  Sept.  5/7  Being  in  the  wind  road  we  got  a  little  air. 
CX63S  Capt.  N.  Boteler  Dial.  Sea  Services  (1685)  136  To 
Ride  *\Vind-rode,  is  when  the  Wind  hath  more  power  over 
her  in  her  Riding  than  the  Tide  hath.  x6«  Koy.  Foxe  ff 
James  to  N.  \V.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  1 1.  379  The  Ship  came  not  to 
wind-road.^  1794  Rigging  ^  Seamanship  11.  302  The  ship 
becomes  windroad.  1841  R.  H.  Dana  Seaman's  Man.  8jTo 
^et^under  Way  wind-rode,  with  a  Weather  Tide  ;  that  is,  a 
tide  setting  to  windward.  i^'^Comhill  Afag.  Oct.  574  Peer- 
ing over  the  canvas  *wind-screen  of  the  bridge  [of  a  yacht]. 
1905  Westm,Caz.  18  Nov.  9/1  With  its  hood  and  wind-screen, 
[the  car]  is  well  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  general  practitioner. 
X908  Animal  Man  age  tn.  150  Windscreens  may  be.  .made  of 
turf  walls  or  tall,  wattled  hurdles,  placed  to  windward  of  the 
lines.  z8as  J.  Nicholson  C?/*r.  Mech.  123  The  other  method 
of  bringing  the  "wind-shaft  and  sails  into  a  position  proper 
for  receiving  the  impression  of  the  wind,  c  1400  Sege  Jerus. 
(E.E.T.S.)4oSuJ>went  to  ^fe  ■■valleon|>e*wyndesyde,  &alle 
abrod  on  J>e  burwe  blcwen  |»e  powder.  1601  Holland  Pliny 
XVII.  xxviii.  I.  547  Some  content  themselves  to  perfume  Vines 
onelywiththe  smoke  of  this  composition,  so  as  it  bee  done  on 
the  wind-side,  that  it  may  carie  the  ftime  directly  to  them. 
X717  Bradley'' s  Family  Diet,  s.v.  Blighty  To  provide  large 
Ileaps  of  Weeds,  Chaff,  and  other  combustible  Matt«r  on  the 
Wind-side  of  their  Orchards.  1656  Eeale  Here/.  Orchards 
(1657)  47  The  clay-land  binds  the  tree  faster  from  •wind- 
strokes,  the  sandy-land  hasteneth  the  growth  more.  x8^ 
Billincs  Med.  Dict.^  Wind-stroke^  acute  spinal  paralysis  in 
the  horse.  X913  D.  Bray  I.ife-llist.  Brahui  v.  109  Men  well 
stricken  in  years  often  suffer  from  wind-stroke, ..a  woman 
sometimes  quits  her  bed  after  childbirth  lamedby  the  wind  in 
one  leg.  185J  Seidel  C?r^fl«27The*Wind  swell.  Here  the 
trunk  IS  provided  with  a  valve  of  velvet.  «i6s5  Manwayring 
Sea-man^s  Diet.  (1644)  s.v.,  Anything  that  holds  wind  aloft, 
which  may  prejudice  the  ship  saileing  or  riding,  is  said  to 
be  *wind-taught  (as  too  much  rigging  high  roapes,  and  the 
like;)  Also  when  we  ride  in  any  great  strcsse,  we  bring  our 
yards  alongst  ships,  strike  downe  our  top-masts  and  the 
like:  because  they  hold  wind  tauglit,  that  is,  they  hold 
wind  stiffely.  1674  Petty  Disc.  Dufl.  Proportion  31  Where 
the  Masts,  Yards,  Sails,  and  Rigging  are  great,  the  Wind- 
taught  of  the  Ship  will  correspond,  and  will  require  pro- 
portionable Cables.  X704  J.  Haruis  Lex,  Techn.  I,  s.v.. 
Too  much  Rigs'ngi-  .or  anything  catching  or  holding  Wind 
aloft,  is  said  to  hold  a  Ship  Wind-taught.  x8>6  Sporting 
Mag.  (U.S.)  XVIL  log  The  *wind-throstIe  or  w]||ndle.. 
travels  out  of  the  North  with  the  fcl-fare.  1668  Charleton 
Onomast.  83  Turdus  Illas  ..  the  'Wind-Thrush.  1706 
Phillips  fed.  Kersey)  s.v.  Thrush^  Wind-Thrush^  a  Bird 
so  call 'd  because  it  comes  in  high  Winds  Into  England,  in 
the  beginning  of  Winter.  1873  T.  Carcux  Strains  Bridge 
Girdirrs  186  Roofs,  if  they  be  thoroughly  well  secured  by 
*wind-tics.  X858  J,  Baron  Scudamore  Organs  61  The 
essential  parts  of  an  organ  are  a  set  of  keys,. .a  bellows,  a 
*wlndtrunk,  a  windchest  with  its  soundboard,  and  the  pipes. 
1725  Bradley's  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Wind-mil,  That  it  may, 
swivel-llke.  turn  anyway,  as  you  turn  your  *wind  Vanes.  1858 
Fkoude  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  xx.  228  The  imbecile  Arran  could 
play  no  part  but  that  of  the  wind>vane  marking  the  changes 
m  the  air-current*:,  f  1450  in  Archmologia  (1902)  LVIlL 
30a  The  firste  *wynde  went  closld  in  ston.  156a  [see  Su- 
sriPAL  2].  i375Ksiciit/?/c/.  Mech.^  *  Wind-wa^  {Mining) ^ 
a  passage  for  air.     1876  Hilcs  Catech,  Organ  iv  (1878)  24 


Between  the  lan^age  and  the  lips  [of  an  organ-pipe]  is 
a  narrow  slit  or  wind-way  for  the  current  of  air  to  pass  from 
the  foot  to  the  body  of  the  pipe.  2887  Daily  Neivs  28  SepL 
3/1  Leaving  the  water  very  choppy  for  the  Thistle  and  stop- 
ping her  wind-way.  1867  A.  Barry  Sir  C.  Barry  iii.  76 
A  horizontal  •wind-wheel  for  raising  water.  1908  Hardy 
Dynasts  iti.  iii.  iii,  A  fire  is  lit  Near  to  the  Thonberg  wind- 
wheel.  1581  MuLCASTER  Positions  X.  (1888)  56  The  exercise 
of  the  voice.. aideth.. and  comforteth  the  lunges  in  his 
*windworke. 

Wind  (waind),  j3.2  [Partly  a.  MDu.,  MLG. 
winde  windlass,  convolvulus,  etc.  =  OHG,  wintd 
(MHG.,  G.  winde),  ON.  vinda  hank  of  yam  (Sw, 
vinda  bindweed,  Da.  vinde  pulley,  windlass,  from 
LG.) ;  cf.  OK,^£Tvind  spiral,  tendril,  winding  path, 
'winde  in  geamwitide  reel,  wipowinde  bindweed, 
ON.  vindr  winding  :  f.  windan  WlND^z;,*  Partly 
a  direct  formation  on  the  vb,] 

1.  An  apparatus  for  winding  (see  Wind  v,"^  19), 
a  winch  or  windlass,   Obs,  exc.  dial, 

1399  Ace.  Exch.  K.  R.  473/11  m.  2  dorso  (P.R.O.)  Reddit 
compotum  dc  vna  Machina  vocata  Wynde  [etc. 3.  "538-9  in 
Archacologia  (i8ji)  XLIII.  an,  j  olde  wynde  for  stone. 
1568  in  Coventry  Corpus  Chr,  PI.  App.  it.  101  Payd  for  a  cord 
for  the  wynde  ijs.  lyd.  x6sx  T.  Barker  Art  of  Angling 
('653)  9  Within  two  foot  of  the  bottome  of  the  Rod  there  was 
a  hole  made,  for  to  put  in  a  winde,  to  turne  with  a  barrell,  to 
gather  up  his  Line,  and  loose  at  his  pleasure.  1790  W.  H. 
Marshall  Rural  Econ,  Midi.  Co.  (1796)  II.  Gloss.  (E.D.S.) 
Wind..f  a  winch,  or  wince.  1851  Sternberg  Dial.  North- 
ampt.,  Wynd,  a  winch.  1883  Gresley  Gloss,  CoaUmining^ 
Wind,  I.  A  hand-windlass  or  jack-roll. .  .4.  A  steam-engine 
used  purposely  for  lowering  and  rabing  men  in  an  engine 
pit  or  pumping-sbaft. 

+  2.  A  twining  plant,  e.g.  convolvulus.  Ohs, 

XS38  Turner  Libellus.,  Conuoluulus^  dioscoridse  clematis^ 
altera^  est  aliquibus  liliastrum^  auglis  autem^  The  comon 
bynde,  aut  The  lytell  wynde.  xs6a  —  Herbal  ii.  141  Of 
the  smooth  Smilax  or  great  arbor  wynde.  Ibid,^  I  neuer 
sawe  anye  kinde  of  wynde,  or  w>'th  winde,  or  arbor  winde, 
haue  anye  suche  cod.     1576  Lobel  Plant.  Hist.  340. 

3,  An  act  or  instance  of  winding ;  curved  or 
twisted  form;  techn.  bend  or  twist  (cf.  Wind  f.l 
5  b),  esp.  in  phr.  ottt  ofwindy  not  twisted. 

xSas  J.  Nicholson  Oper.  Mech.  586  If  the  two  edges  and 
his  eye  be  not  in  one  plane,  the  upper  parts  are  planed 
down  until  the  piece  is  said  to  be  out  of  wind.  x8s9  Capern 
Ball.  ^  Songs  137  The  vermeil-beaded  bryony,  In  many  a 
graceful  wind.  X875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Twist.. ^  the 
wind  of  the  bed-joint  of  each  course  of  voussoirs  in  a  skew 
arch.  1883  Hampshire  Gloss.  s.v.  Wynd^  On  the  xvynd  = 
warped  or  twisted.  Applied  to  boards  or  planks.  X896 
Arckaeol.  Jml.  LIII.  52  There  is  never  any  trace  of  wind 
on  them  \sc.  Danish  knife-blades  1,  although  occasionally 
they  may  not  lie  quite  fiat. 

Wind  (waind),  v?-  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  wound 
(wound).  Forms  :  I  windan,  3  windeir,  3-7 
winde,  4-7  wynde,  4-9  wynd,  (4  vynd(o, 
5  wy(y)ndyn,  6  Sc,  veynd(e),  4-  wind ;  %rd 
sing,  contr,  1-3  wint,  (i  wient),  4  wynt.  Pa^t, 
1-5  wond,  1-6  (-9  dial.^  wand,  4-6  wonde, 
wounde,  (5  woonde,  7  woon'd),  6-  wound; 
pL  I  wundon,  -an,  3  wunden ;  also  wk.  6  Sc, 
vindit,  6-9  winded,  8  .5V,  win*t.  Pa,  pple,  1-3 
wunden,  (3  Orm,  wxindenn),  4  wondin,  -yn, 
-ene,  (wnden),  4-5  wonden,  woundyn,  4-6 
wounden,(5  wonddyn,6windin);  4-6  wounde, 
5-7  wonde,  woond,  (5  won,  7  wown),  6-  wound ; 
2  iwunde(n,  4  ywonde(n,  ywounde(n,  i- 
wounde ;  also  wk,  5  Sc,  woundit,  6  wynded, 
Sc.  -it,  6-9  winded.  [OE.  windan  str.  vb.  ^ 
OFris.  winda,  OS.  windan,  OHG.  zvintan,  windan, 
(M)LG.,  (M)Du.,  (M)HG.  winden,  ON.  vinda, 
(Sw.  vinda,  Da.  vinde),  Goth.  *windan  in  biwindan^ 
dugawindan,  uswindan :—  OT^yx\..*^wtndan,  related 
to  wand-  in  Wander  v,,  Wend  ».,  Wonde  v. 

In  many  senses  coupled  with  turn  vb. 

In  ME.  often  graphically  confused  with  Wend  f.,  q.v. 
etym.  y-forms.) 

I.  f  1.  intr*  Used  to  express  various  kinds  of 
rapid  or  forcible  motion,  as  of  water  flowing, 
missiles  flying  through  the  air,  sparks  flying  up- 
wards, and  the  like ;  hence  gen,  to  pass.  Also  with 
ahont^  adown,  away.    Obs. 

Beotvulf  i\^  Streamas  wundon,  sund  wi3  sande.  Ibid. 
iiig  Wand  to  wolcnum  waelfyra  msest.  ^807  iELFRED 
Gregory's  Peut.  C.  xxi.  167  Sio  aces  wient  of  03cm  hielfe. 
993  Battle  pfMaldon  322  Oft  he  gar  forlet  wxlspcre  windan 
on  ^a  wicingas.  a  1000  Judith  no  Sloh  9a  eornoste  ides 
ellenrof  ol^re  sii^e  |?one  biedenan  hund,  ^xt  him  ^xt  heafod 
wand  ford  on  3a  flore.  c  xso$  Lay.  37461  Stanes  heo  letten 
seodSen  sturnlichc  winden.  Ibid.  28049  [Ich]  smxt  of 
Modred  is  hafd  t'at  hit  wond  a  ^eneueld.     azaas  Ancr.  R. 


2o6  pe  sparke  [jet  wint  up  nc  bringeS  nout  anonriht  J?et  hus 
al  o  fure,  aub  li3  &  keccheS  more  fur.  xq. .  Guy  Warw.^  (A.) 
3096  lio^e  bifore  &  eke  bihinde,  pe  b!oa  gan  out  fast  winde. 


c  1330  Arth-  ^  Merl.  6320  pc  launcc.ran  J?urch  Jjc  bors 

[    bihinde;  King  &  bors  adoun^an  winde.     13. .  Gaw.  4-  Gr. 

Knt.  530,  &  J^us  ;irne2  l^e  gere  in  jistcrdayez  mony,  &  wynter 

wyndez  a^yn,  as  }>e  worlde  askez.    c  1375  Cursor  M.  8968 

(Fairf.)  Prophecy  ..  ho  taldc  ..  of  domys-day  How  al  t>is 

wcrlde  sal  winde  a-way, 

t2.  Of  living  things :   To  go  on  one's  way,  take 

[    oneself;  to  proceed,  go,     KXsofg.   Obs. 

a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  xxiv.  10  Meahtes  ofer  rodorum  jere- 

dice  feSerum  lacan,  feor  up  ofer  wolcnu  windan.     f  1305 

Lav.  2oSi8  f>at  we  mostenouersae  winden  (/a^^r/^jr/ wcnde] 

I    mid  scile.     Ibid.  25541  Ankeres  heo  up  drojen. .Wunden 


into  widen  sa.  exaso  Gen.  ^  Ex.  4136  His  bodi  was 
biried  wi3  angeles  bond,  Dcr  non  man  siSen  it  ne  fond, 
In  to  lef  reste  his  sowle  wond.  c  x-^yi  Arth.  <5-  Merl.  9153 
Hors  wel  gode  cliepe  J)ai  founde  &  anon  in  ^^  sadel  wounde. 
a  X400-S0  Wars  A  lex,  3325  (Ashm,  MS.)  Vp  to  >e  souerayne 
sege  with  Septour  he  wyndis.  c  X400  Rom.  Rose  2056  For 
thee  so  sore  I  wole  now  bynde,  That  thou  away  ne  shalt 
not  wynde.  a  X500  Coventry  Corpus  Chr.  PI.  \.  168  Now 
to  Bedlem  must  1  wynde.  XS19  Inierl.  Four  Elem.  B  ij  b, 
With  huffa  galand  synge  tyri!  on  the  bery,  And  let  the 
wyde  worlde  wjnde.  1555  Bradford  in  Foxe  A,  ^  M. 
(1570)  1813/2  Such  as  walks  in  theyr  wickednes  and  wind 
on  with  the  world._  1570  Hake  Nerves  out  of  Po^vles  (1873) 
Avij,  And  boughing  Curs  that  barclc  and  winde  away, 
X587  A.  Day  Daphnis  <S-  Chloe  (1890)  123  Phoebe  being  by 
this  Time  wounde  into  the  highest  Skies.  x6oo  Shaks. 
A.  Y.  L.  III.  iii.  104  But  winde  away,  bee  gone  I  say.  1608 
TopsELL  Serpents  266  Least  she  \_sc.  the  spider]  should  wind 
downe  in  value. 

f  b.  refl.  in  same  sense  ;  alsoy^.  Obs. 
ex330  R.  Brunne  Chron,  Wace  (Roils)  15843  He  . .  So 
queyntely  aboute  hym  wond,  pc  kynges  court  at  gork  he  fond. 
c  X430  Syr  Gener,  (Roxb.)  3645  Into  the  tent  be  him  wond. 
c  15*0  Skelton  Magnyf.  3340  Wynde  you  from  Wanhope 
and  aquaynte  you  with  nie.  c  1580  Bugbears  iv.  iv.  in  A  rchiv 
Siud.neu.Spr.  (1897)  XCIX.  39  Then  best  I  stand  not  thus 
.  .and  tel  a  tale  to  the  wynd,  but  wynd  me  streight  about  it, 

•f*  o.  intr.  Of  a  way :  To  *  go  *  somewhere.  Obs. 
XS5S  Bradford   in    Foxe  A.   <$•   M.  (1570)  1816/2  The 
multitude  goeth  the  wideway  which  windeth  to  woe. 

3.  trans,  a<  To  wield  (a  weapon,  an  implement). 
Obs.  or  dial, 

993  Battle  of  Matdon  43  ByrhtnoS.  .bord  hafenode,  wand 
wacne  assc.  ^  1480  Henryson  Sivall.  ^  other  Birds  xv, 
Sum  .the  pleuch  can  wynd.  1607  J.  Carpenter  Plaine 
Mans  Plough  xx.  X38  The  Handle.,  on  the  which  the 
Plough-man  holding  his  hand  by  winding  and  wilding  the 
same,  turneth  the  Soole.  x6a7  W.  Hawkins  Apollo  Shroving 
III.  i.  38  How  to  winde  it  {sc.  a  rapier]  about  when  I  salute. 
163J  G.  Hughes  Saints  Losse  46  Thou  canst  not  hand 
before  the  enemy,  nor  wind  a  weapon  for  thy  defence,  1845 
J.  Keegan  Leg.  <f  Poems  (1907)  250  Raising  aloft  the  heavy 
iron  spade,  I  wound  it  with  all  my  strength. 
t  b.  To  haul,  hoist,  lift.  Obs, 

c  X400  Sege  Jerus.  (1891)  281  Fresch  water  &  wyn  wounden 
\>M  faste  &  stof  of  alle  maner  store.  X577  Hanmer  Anc. 
Eccl.  Hist.y  Socr.  1.  xvi.  241  By  the  deuine  prouidence  of 
God  the  pilloure  is  winded  vp  in  the  ayer,  ouer  the  founda- 
cion.  X633  C.  Farewell  E.-India  Colation  45  [The  Ele- 
phant] taking  his  meat  with  the  end  thereof,  and  winding 
It  vp,  (or  vnder  rather)  to  his  mouth,  so  eates  it.  x68i  Grew 
Musxum  Pref.,  The  Proboscis  of  an  Elephant,  whereby  he 
..winds  the  Grass  in  great  quantitiesKiiito  his  Mouth. 

4.  intr.  To  turn  this  way  and  that ;  to  writhe, 
wriggle,   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

In  OE.  app.  only  contextual  use  of  i. 

cxooo  v^LFRic  Horn.  I.  414  He  wand  Jra  swa  swa  wurm. 
c  XS05  Lay.  5715  Do5  [heom]  up  and  I=on]  waritreo,  J>er 
on  heo  scullen  winden.  c  1386  Chaucer  Wife's  T.  246 
Thou  art  so  loothly  and  so  oold  also  . .  That  litel  wonder 
is  thogh  I  waiwe  and  w>*nde.  1411  Hoccleve  Lemeto  Dye 
509  In  peynes  sharpe  y  walwe  &  wynde.  x666  Bunyan 
Grace  Abound.  §  165  Thus  did  I  wind  and  twine  and  shrink 
under  the  burthen.  1887  Kentish  Gloss,  s.v.,  I  had  a  terrible 
poor  night  surely,  I  did  turn  and  wind  so. 

i'5.  trans.  To  put  into  a  curved  or  twisted  form 
or  state ;  to  bend  ;  to  twist ;  to  wring.   Obs, 

For  earlier  quots,  see  Woundem///.  ff. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  in.  xviii.  (1495)  d  vb/i  A 
gristylbone  set  in  y*  eerc  [i.e.  the  cochlea],  ..wounde  [orig. 
tortuosum]  &  wrapped  as  a  wyspe.  Ibid.  v.  xxv.  (Bodl. 
MS.),  Becstes  J>*  foldej?  and  winde|>  ham  silfe  rounde  as  a 
ryng  haue  none  necke  distingucd  frame  J»e  body.  1422  Yonge 
U.Secr.  Seer,  xxvii.  i6i  Whyle  an  hooke  [=  oak]  is  a  yonge 
Spyre,  hit  may  be  wonde  into  a  wylh.  1538  Elyot  Diet. 
S.V.  Topiarium^  Lyke  trees  or  thornes  that  be  flexible,  or 
wyll  be  wounden.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  530  Growing  vpon 
small  stalkes  that  are  winded  or  turned  two  or  three  tymes. 
X58X  Pettik  tr.  Guaszo's  Civ,  Conv,  ni.  (1586)  ia6  They 
would  winde  her  neck  behinde  her,  like  a  chicken  [orig.  le 
torcerebbono  il  co/lo\.  x6xo  Guillim  Heraldry  vu  v.  269 
An  ancientornament  of  thehead,  [called]  aTorce..:  Net/tpe 
quia  torqueiur^  because  it  is  wound  \ed.  1631  woond]  or 
twisted.  1624  WoTTON  Archit,  a.  iii  The  figure  of  a 
sturdie  woman,  washing  and  winding  of  linnen  clothes. 

b.  intr.  To  take  or  have  a  bent  form  ;  now  only 
dial,  or  techn.  of  a  board,  door,  etc.,  to  be  twisted. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylns  i.  257  1  he  yerde  is  bet  ]>at  bowen 
wole  and  wynde  pan  bat  J>at  brest.  XS38  Elyot  Diet, 
Vitneny  roddes,  which  wyll  wynde  lyghtly,  wherof  baskettes 
are  made.  X7XX  W.  Sutherland  Shipbuild.  Assist.  165 
Windings  when  the  Plank  or  Timber's  Side  or  Edge  is  not 
upon  a  direct  Plan,  but  seemingly  twists.  1736  Pecge 
Kenticisms  (E,D.S,)  s.v.  Wind,  A  board  shrunk  or  swell'd, 
so  as  to  be  uneven,  is  said  to  wind  ;  and  when  it  is  brought 
straight  again,  it  is  said  to  be  out  of  winding.  1875  Sir  T. 
Seaton  Fret  Cutting  8a  A  board  is  said  to  wind  or  wynd, 
when  the  two  opposite  corners . .  are  lower  than  the  other  two, 

6.  a.  re^.    -=  7  a,  b.  arch. 

ax300,  etc.  [see  Turn  v.  64a].  a  1400-So  Wars  Alex. 
3631  (Ashm.  MS.)  |?ai  t^^-  elephants]  wend  pai  ware  wees  & 
wyndis  ^aim  agayn.  1569  Blague  Sch.  Conceytes  26  When 
the  Ele  (  =  eel]  had  led  the  Dolphin  into  shallow  places  she 
wound. hir  selfe  into  the  mudde.  x6ox  Holland  Pliny 
XXXV.  X.  II.  541  A  little  infant  winding  it  sclfc  and  making 
prcttie  means  to  creepe  unto  the  mothers  pap.  1665  Hooke 
Microgr.io^  It  posted  away  with  such  speed,  and  turn  d 
and  winded  it  self  so  quick,  that  I  should  presently  lose 
sight  of  it.  X690  C.  Nesse  O.  <^  N.  Test.  I.  43  The  serpent 
is  a  slippery  creature,  soon  winding  himself  in  and  out. 
X700  J.  Brome  Trav,  104  Abington,  to  which  the  River  Isis, 
after  it  hath  winded  it  self  a  long  way  about  in  a  crooked 
Channel,  makes  its  near  approaches.  X723  Waterland  2nd 
Vind.  Christ's  Div,  Pref.  14  He  endeavors  to  wind  and 
turn  Himself  every  way  to  evade  its  Force.  iSix  Clare 
Vill,  Minstrel  I,  1 10  Glad  I  wind  me  down  the  lane. 
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WIND. 

b,  trans.  To  turn ;  to  cause  to  move  in  a  carve. 
Also  aisol.  arch. 

13  Samtr  Snuday  v.  in  Rll.  Ant.  II.  8  With  a  wonder. 
(iJ  whel  ih»t  wortU  wyth  wond.  c  1440  Proitif.  Farv.  539/1 
Wyndyn',  or  turnyn"  a-bowte,  ^^/Vw,  w/d.  1483  Caxton  G. 
<&/ii  roK--  aviij  b.  The  tortuse  [and]  the  crane.. which., 
wynde  their  heUe  here  and  there  as  a  vane.  IS9*  Shaks. 
/  //«.  ir,  IV.  L  109  .\s  if  an  Angell  dropt  downe  from  the 
Clouds,  To  tume  and  winJe  a  fierie  Pesasu.s.  1614  U.  UVKE 
ityst.S€!/-Dectiv.  C1630)  H>7  Let  'he  Serpent  but  wind  in 
his  head.  1638  W.  Lisut  Hclhdorus  %.  177  As  Camell.. 
Doth  euVie  way  his  small  head  nimbly  winde.  1665  Hooke 
MUnrr.  igq  Having  so  small.. a  body..upoii  such  long 
leaes/it  is  quickly  able  so  to  wind,  and  turn  11,  as  to  see 
any  Thing  distinct.  17S7  Dve»  //««  11.  462  Or  where  the 
Lone  or  Coker  wind  their  stream.^  1760-78  H.  Bkookk 
Foct  ^  QuaL  {1&39)  III.  92  The  young  nobles.. turning 
and  winding  their  fiery  horses. 

7.  a.  intr.  To  move  in  a  cnrve ;  to  turn,  esp.  in 
a  specified  direction.   Obs.  exc.  as  implied  in  b,  c. 

£1385  Chaoce«  L.  G.  <K  818  Thisbe,  Whan  that  this 
lyonesse  hath  dronke  hire  fille,  A.boute  the  welle  gan  sche 
for  to  w\nde.  1398  Trevisa  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  11.  v.  C1495) 
b  iij  b/i  As  a  whele  wyndeth  abowte  [orig.  I«  K  volvUur  et 
rivolmlur]  and  mouyth  alwaye  abowte  in  compaas,  Soo 
angels . .  moeiie  abowte  y«  tbynge  that  longyth  to  god.  1601 
Shaks.  Jul.  C.  IV.  i.  32  It  is  a  Creature  that  I  teach  to  fight, 
To  winde,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on,  1607  Topsell  Four. 
f.  Blasts  174  To.  .gallop  and  amble,  to  run  a  race,  to  wind 
in  compasse,  and  so  foorth.  1654  Eari.  Monm.  tr.  Benti- 
V0glio's  Ifars  Flatidtrs  326  Winding  about  [01  ig.  to>cendo\ 
on  the  left  hand  towards  the  gates  Cantimper  and  Selle,  he 
came  before  them.  I7as  De  Foe  Vcy.  round  World  (1840) 
260  We  went  winding  now  from  the  south-east  to  the  left, 
till  our  course  looked  east  by  north. 

b.  To  move  along  in  a  sinuous  course  ;  to  go  or 
travel  along,  up,  down,  etc  a  path  or  road  which 
turns  this  way  and  that. 

ai68a  Sir  T.  Browne  Triuts  x.  (1683)  165  How  the 
Jordan  passed  or  winded, . .  is  a  point  too  old  for  Geography 
to  determine.  1697  Devden  Kj>y.  Past.  vn.  15  Here  wanton 
Mincius  windes  along  the  Meads,  And  shades  his  happy 
Banks  with  bending  Reeds.  1715  Desagvuehs  Pirts /m^r. 
102  The  External  Air.. will  go  winding  thro'  the  Cavities. 
1750  Gray  EU^  i.  The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the 
lea.  1789  Mme.  I>' Aublav  Viary^  15  Sept.,  It  made  me., 
tired  to  wind  up  the  flight  of  stairs.  1859  Green  Oxford 
Studits  (O.H.S.)  24  Long  processions  of  pilgrims  wound 
past  the  Jewry  to  the  shrine  of  Saint  Frideswide.  1863 
Keade  Hard  Cash  xxx,  Making  a  sudden  turn,  (he]  dived 
into  a  street,  then  into  a  passage,  and  so  winded  and  doubled 
till  he  got  to  a  small  public-house.  1905  Sir  F.  Treves 
Othtr  Sidi  0/  Lantern  11.  ii.  (1906)  36  A  train  of  donkeys 
winding  along  among  the  hansoms. 

c.  trans/.  Of  a  line,  road,  or  the  like  :  To  have 
a  curved  (esp.  a  sinuous)  course ;  to  lie  or  extend 
in  a  curve  or  succession  of  curves.  +  Formerly  also 
of  an  object :  To  have  a  curved  or  sinuous  form. 

ISSS  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Mary  (1914)  184  Garded  with 
a  gard  of  oken  leaves  gold  and  greene  sylke  wyndinge  lyke 
a  wrethe  embrodred  vpon  redd  silke.  1585  Higins  Juniu^ 
Nomencl.  345/2  Lituus,  ..a  writhen  or  crooked  trumpet 
winding  in  and  out.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  i.  xi.  (ed.  2) 
58  The  passage  to  mount  vp  was  very  wide  and  great, 
winding  about  on  the  outside.  1635  Jacksom  Creed  viii. 
xxviii.  §  4  The  crooked  paths  which  winde  to  cursednesse 
and  malediction.  1667  .Milton  P.  L.  iv.  545  A  Rock  Of 
Alabaster,  pil'd  up  to  the  Clouds,,  .winding  with  one  ascent 
Accessible  from  Earth.  1748  Thomson  Cast.  Indol.  \.  y. 
Where  this  valley  winded  out,  below.  The  murmuring  main 
was  heard. .to  flow.  1850  Tennyson  /«  Mem.  xxvi.  Still 
onward  winds  the  dreary  way.  1896  Baring-Gould  Broom- 
Squire  xvii,  The  path  winded  in  and  out  among  the  grave- 
stones. 

d.  with  advb.  ace,  or  trans,  with  obj.  (one's  or 
its)  way,  etc. 

1667  Milton  J^i  L.  in.  563  He.. windes.. his  oblique  way 
Amongst  innumerable  Starrs.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffk ^/yf^ 
Udotpho  i,  A  rivulet  that. .  wound  its  silent  way  beneath  the 
shades  it  reflected.  i8a3  ScoTT  Quentirt  D.  xxxti.  The  mole 
..winds  not  his  dark  subterraneous  path  beneath  our  feet 
the  less  certainly.  1857  Livingstone  /"r^w.  v.  lor  The  slow 
pace  at  which  we  wound  our  way  through  the  colony.  1887 
L.  Oliphant  Episodes  281  A  funeral  procession,  winding  its 
solemn  way  to  the  cemetery.  1932  Housman  Last  Poettts 
xli.  Content.. to  wind  the  measures  [=  dances], 

e.  trans.  To  traverse  in  a  curved  or  sinuous 
course ;  also  transf.  of  a  path,  as  in  c.    arch. 

1648  Gage  West  Ind,  90  We  had  not  winded  the  mountain 
upwards  much  above  a  mile.  1697  Dryden  ^neis  ix.  55^ 
He  winds  the  Wood.  1743  Francis  tr.  Hor.,  Odes  i.  xxxiu. 
22  Though  fiercer  she  than  waves  that  roar.  Winding  the 
rough  Calabrian  shore.  182X  Clare  Vitl.  Minstrel  I.  202 
Sweet  it  b  to  wind  the  rill.  Sweet  with  thee  to  climb  the 
hill.  1906  Daily  Chron.  20  Aug.  4/4  Wherever  a  river 
winds  a  valley, 

8.  Naut.  a.  intr.  Of  a  ship :  To  turn  in  some 
direction;  e.g.  to  swing  round  when  at  anchor;  to 
lie  with  her  head  towards  a  particular  point  of  the 
compass  (esp.  in  phr.  Ilcnv  wind  you?  How  does  the 
ship  wind's),  b.  trans.  To  turn  (a  vessel)  about 
(About  A.  6  bl  or  in  some  particular  direction. 
See  also  19  b  [b),  23  g. 

App.  a  substitution  for  Wend,  q.v.  (i  d,  6c). 

1613  J.  Saris  Voy.  Japan  (Hakl.  Soc.)  44  She  came  to  an 
anckor  so  neare  ahead  of  vs  as  we  could  scarse  wynd  cleare 
one  of  the  other.  1623  {ScpL  10)  Admiralty  Crt.  Exam. 
44  (MS.)  She  was  not  quicke  of  steeridge  nor  easye  to  be 
turned  or  winded,  a  1625  Manwavring  Sea-matis  Diet. 
(164^)  115  When  they  are  under  saile,  they  use  to  aske,  how 
winds  the  ship,  that  is,  vpon  what  point  of  the  Compasse 
doth  she  lie  with  her  head.  _  1627  J.  Smith  Sea  Cram.  vi. 
27  Winde  the  Boat  is  to  bring  ner  head  the  other  way. 
a  i6«8  Davxmamt  Song,  Winter  Storms  ii.  Wks.  (1673)  292 
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Alee,  or  we  sink  !    Does  no  man  know  to  wind  her  I    i66g    I 
Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag,  i.  ii.  j8  How  Wind  you?  N.N.E.    ! 
thus  werr  no  more  ;  no  near,  keep  her  full.     1769  Falconer 
Diet.  Marine  (1776)  French  Sea-Temis  s.v.  Ca>,  OU  est  le 
Cap  f  how  is  the  head  ?  how  does  the  ship  wind  1     1798  P.    I 
Rkverk  in  Collect.  Massachusetts  Hist.  Soc.  (1816)  V.  107 
It  was  then  young  flood,  the  ship  was  winding,  and  the 
moon  was  rising.     1830  Marryat  King's  Own  xxxi,  One  of 
the  cutters  has  winded . . ;  she's  stretching  out  for  the  shore. 
1836  —  Midsh.  Easy  xiii,  Mr.  Sawbridge . .  winded  the  boats 
with  their  heads  tlie  same  way.    1856  Olmsted  Slave  States 
607  We  backed  out,  winded  round  head  up. 

9.  trans,  and  intr.  In  the  management  of  horses 
in  the  yoke  :  To  turn  to  the  left,  or  towards  the 
driver :  opp.  to  Hap  v.^^  Hup  v.    Sc, 

rt  «74S.  "794  (see  Hap  f  .*].  1816  Scott  Old  Mart,  xxiii, 
A  feckless  loon.. had  catched  twa  dragoon  naigs  and  he 
could  neither  gar  them  hup  nor  wind.  1851  yrni.  R.  Agric. 
5tJC.XII.i.  125  To  plough  three  12-yard  ridges  by  winding, 
or  turning  to  the  left  hand.  Ibid.,  By  laying  two  ridges 
(24  yards)  together  at  each  of  these,  marking  and  winding 
out  the  intermediate  spaces,  there  will  only  be  one  open 
furrow  every  60  yards. 

1 10.  To  draw  or  pull  otit  with  a  twisting  move- 
ment.    Also  intr.  Obs, 

C1400  Rom.  Rose  1810  But  euere  the  heed  was  leftbihynde 
For  oaght  I  couthe  pulle  or  wynde.  a  1513  Fabvan  Chron. 
ccix.  (1542)  257  By  cruell  deathe,  as  windynge  theyr  guttes 
out  of  theyr  bodyes.  x6oo  Fairfax  Tasso  xi.  Ixviii,  He 
stroue  in  haste  the  weapon  out  to  winde.  And  broke  the 
reed,  but  left  the  head  behinde. 
11,  In  immaterial  sense :  To  turn  or  deflect  in  a 
certain  direction ;  esp.  to  turn  or  lead  (a  person) 
according  to  one's  will ;  also  to  turn  and  tvind 
(see  Turn  z/.  64  b).     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

+  To  wind  tip  and  down :  to  revolve  in  the  mind,  t  To 
ivindo^:  to  turn  aside.  To  wind  about :  to  use  circumlocu- 
tion with  (cf.  12). 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  11,601  Criseyde.  .euery  word  gan 
vp  and  down  to  wynde  That  he  hadde  seyd  as  it  come  here 
to  mynde.  c  1385  —  L.  G.  IV.  Prol.  85  She  is  tlie  clerenesse 
and  the  verray  lyght  That  in  this  derke  worlde  me  wynt 
and  ledyth.  1586  A.  Day  Engl,  Secretorie  i.  (1625)  136 
That  by  your  timely  looking  to  those  matters,  you  may 
winde  him  from  that.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  i.  lii.  §7  To 
be  speculatiue  into  another  man,  to  the  end  to  know  how  to 
worke  him,  or  winde  him,  or  gouerne  him.  1606,  1673  [see 
turn  and  wind.  Turn  v.  64  b].  1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  w. 
298  Socrates  windes  off  his  Audience  from  the  curiose  prying 
into  the  Nature.  1708  Mrs.  Centuvke  Busie  Body  11.  i, 
These  flattering  fops  imagine  they  can  wind,  Turn  and  decoy 
to  love  all  woman-kind,  1713  Tickell  Prol.  Univ.  Oxford 
34  To  wind  the  Passions,  and  command  the  Heart.  1753 
Richardson  Grandison  I.  xxxvi.  258  He  winds  one  about, 
and  about,  yet  seems  not  to  have  more  curiosity  than  one 
would  wish  him  to  have.  1777  Johnson  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
29  Sept.,  There  was  not  time  for  many  questions,  and  no 
opportunity  of  winding  and  winding  them,  as  Mr.  Richard- 
son has  it,  so  as  to  get  truth  without  questions.  1821  Scott 
Kenilw.  vii,  He  can  wind  the  proud  Eail  to  his  will.  i8ic7 
Caklvle  Germ.  Rom.  I.  235  Love,  which  had  once  for  all 
taken  root  in  her  heart,  now  dexterously  winded  and  turned 
the  matter. 

f  b.  To  draw,  bring,  or  involve  (a  person)  z«, 
attract  into,  by  alluring  or  enticing  methods.  Obs. 
1538  Elyot  Diet.  Addit.,  Lacio. .,  to  brynge  into  a  snare, 
or  to  wynde  one  in  to  deceyue  him.  1571  Golding  Calvin 
on  Ps.  xxxvi.  4  Hee  doth  not  simply  fynd  fault  with  the 
vngodly  for  winding  in  other  folkes  with  their  wyles  and 
fetches.  1577  Holinshed  Chron.  II,  1847/1  A  subtile  prac- 
tise (as  was  thought)  intended  to  wynde  him  wythin  daunger. 
a  1586  Sinti^Y  Arcadia  iii.  xxvi.  (1912)  ^04  Which  winded 
her  againe  into  the  former  maze  of  perplex i tie.  1608  Topsell 
Serpents  48  A  certaine  man..,  being  trecherously  wound  in 
and  inirapped,  by  the  craftie  wilines  of  a  certaine  woman. 
163s  QuARLES  Embl.  11.  Epigr.  iv.  79  If  ev'r  it  winds  thee 
Into  a  loosenesse  once,  take  heed,  1653  H.  '^lovx,  Antid, 
Aik.  I.  iv.  §  2  You  will  be  wound  into  the  most  notorious 
ab^iurdities.  1655  R,  Younge  Agst.^  Drunkards  7  It  is 
admirable  how  they  will  winde  men  in,  and  draw  men  on 
by  drinking  first  a  health  to  such  a  man. 

to.   To    bring    (a    thing)    in    by    insinuating 
methods.    Obs. 

1570  Drant  Semt.  C  vij,  This  is  the  fine  force  of  Sanders 
most  fine  witte,  in  finding  out  fetches,  and  winding  in  stuffe 
to  strengthen  and  fortifye  Antichristianisme._  ^  1650  Brad- 
ford Plymouth  Plant.  (1856)  301  He  with  his  former  deal- 
ings had  wound  in  what  money  he  had^  in  ye  partnership 
into  his  owne  hands.  1674  Govt.  Tongue  ix.  160  Tis  pleasant 
to  see  what  little  Arts  and  dexterities  they  have  to  wind  in 
such  things  into  discourse. 

+  d.  With  out\    To  draw   out,    extricate,   dis- 
entangle,  Obs. 

c  1535  W.  Roper  Life  Sir  T.  More  vi.  (1729)  40  To  wynde 
suche  quarrells  out  of  the  Cardinall's  head.  1577  tr.  Bui- 
linger's  Decades  309  lacob  and  loseph  being  wrapped  in 
sundrie  tribulations,  were  by  their  merciful  God  woond  out 
and  rid  from  all  [orig.  explicantur],  1577  S.Aug.  Manual 
Tvb,  Wynde  me  out  [orig.  evolve],  &  unloade  me,  that 
the  pit  shut  not  his  mouth  upon  me.  1601  F,  Godwin  Bps. 
of  Engt  121  By  and  by  he  ouertopped  the  Archbishop,  and 
quickly  wound  him  out  of  all  authority.  1607  Touhnkur 
Rev.  Trag.  in.  i,  (1608)  E  3,  Weele  haue  some  trick  and 
wile.  To  winde  our  yonger  brother  out  of  prison. 

"t  e.  To  circulate,  put  in  circulation  (money  or 
merchandise)  :  usually  in  phr.  tzirn  and  wind.  Obs. 
1598,  x686  [see  Turn  v.  64  c].  1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia 
IV.  157  Tobacco ..  passes  there  as  current  Siluer,  and  by  the 
oft  turning  and  winding  it,  some  grow  rich,  but  many  poore, 
c  1645  Howell  Lett.  i.  xli.  There  is  no  state  that  winds  the 
penny  more  nimbly  and  makes  quicker  returns.  ,1678  But- 
i.F.R  Hud.  lit.  II.  1450  Whence  turning  of  Religions  made 
The  means  to  turn  and  wind  a  Trade. 

12.  intr,  (also  \rejl.,  and  with  /V,)  To  pursue 
a  devious,  circuitous,  or  intricate  course  in  argu- 
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ment,  statement,  or  conduct;  (f  esp.  with  about 
adv.  or  prep.)  to  use  circumlocution  or  subtle  terms 
of  argument  {arch.). 

£■1386  Chaucer  Can.  Veotn.  Prol,  Sf  T,  427  For  in  hise 
termes,  so  he  wolde  hym  wynde  And  speke  hise  wordes  in  so 
sly  a  kynde.  Whanne  he  commune  shal  with  any  wight, 
That  he  wol  make  hym  doten  anon  right.  1528  More 
Dyaloge  i.  Wks.  173/1  Truly  quod  he  ye  wynde  it  well 
about.  1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  1.  i.  154  You  know  me  well, 
and  herein  spend  but  time  To  winde  about  my  loue  with 
circumstance.  1607  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Woman  Hater  n.  i,  You 
must  not  talk  to  him  as  you  doe  to  an  ordinary  man,  honest 
plain  sence,  but  you  must  wind  about  him.  1680  Aubrey 
m  Lett.  Eminent  Persons  (1S13)  HI.  612  He  turned,  and 
winded,  and  compounded  in  philosophy,  politjques  etc.  as 
if  lie  had  been  at  mathematical!  work.  1686  Jevon  Devil 
of  a  Wife  1. 14  He  has  a  mind  to  wind  about,  but  this  .shan't 
serve  his  turn.  1753  Richardson  Grandison  I.  xxxvt.  258, 
I  have  winded  and  winded  about  him,  as  he  has  done  about 
me;  but  all^  to  no  purpose.  1800  Maria  Edgeworth  Tht 
Will  ii,  I  winded  and  wiiided,..till,  at  the  last,  out  comes 
the  truth.  1838  LvTroN  Leila  iv.  v,  Why  dost  thou  wind 
and  turn,  good  Ximen?..thou  knowest  well  what  my  words 
drive  at.  1850  Robertson  Semi.  Ser.  iii.  vii.  93  He  did  not 
adroitly  wind  through  the  dangerous  forms  of  eviL  i88x 
JowETT  Thucyd.  I.  Introd.  p.  xii.  In  winding  through  the 
long  notes . .  we  have  .'^omelimes  a  difficulty  in  separating  his 
own  view  from  that  of  others  whom  he  is  confuting. 
tlS.  intr.  and  refi,  a.  With  out'.  To  extricate 
or  disentangle  oneself  from  a  state  of  confinement 
or  embarrassment,    Obs. 

1412-20  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  i.  2207  Love  in  his  lawes  often 
schulde  erre,  And  wynden  out  of  honestees  cheyne.  a  1569 
Kisgesmvll  MatCs  Est.  vi.  (1580)  34  As  the  birde  taken  in 
the  nette,  we  lie  fast  fettered,  our  owne  eyes  not  servyng  us 
to  espie  any  waie  to  winde  out.  1599  Hayward  jst  Pt. 
Hen.  IV,  83  To  wind  out  of  these  intricate  troubles.  1608 
P.  GoLDiNG  Sleidane^s  Epit.  Frossard  168  Not  able  ..  to 
winde  out  of  the  Hnnen  which  entangled  him,  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  VI.  659  Long  strugling  underneath,  ere  they  could 
wind  Out  of  such  prison, 

1530  Palscr.  782/1,  I  am  tangled  in  busynesse,  and  can 
nat  tell  howe  1  may  wynde  me  out.  1538  Elyot  Diet. 
Addit.,  Euoluere  se  turba,  to  wynde  hym  selfe  oute  of 
trouble.  1561  Hobv  tr.  Castiglione' s  Courtyer  Z  ij  b,  He,, 
struggled  the  more  to  winde  himself  out  of  their  handes. 
J597  Hooker  EccL  Pol.  v.  Ixviii.  §  8  They  make  it.. more 
easie  for  such  kinde  of  persons  to  winde  themselues  out  of 
the  law.  X635  Jackson  Creed  vin.  vii.  §  2  Hee  could  not 
wound  himselfe  out  of  those  bonds  of  servitude  wherein  his 
lusts  had  insiiared  him.  1647  tr.  WisharVs  Hist.  Kings 
Affairs  Scotl.  under  Montrose  iii.  25  Assoon  as  he  had 
wound  himself  out  of  that  present  danger.  1653  H.  More 
Antid.  Ath.  i.  L  heading,  I'o  wind  themselves  from  under 
the  Awe  of  Superstition.  [1865  Carlyle  Freak.  Gt.  xix.  ii. 
(1872)  VIII.  121  Soliikof.. winded  himself  out  of  Posen  one 
day,  veiled  by  Coss>acks.  (Cf.  G.  sick  auszvinden.)] 
h.  With  ?"«,  into  :  To  insinuate  oneself. 
1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  \.  i  That  being  so 
knowen  by  the  wonderfulnes  of  his  moste  fayie  workeman- 
ship,  he  mighie  wind  himself  into  our  inwaide  mocions.  1607 
Shaks.  Cor.  in.  iii.  64  To  winde  Yourselfe  into  a  power  tyran- 
nicall.  1640  Rutherford  Let.  to  Lady  Fingask  27  Mar., 
If  ye  can  wynd-in  in  his  love . .  what  a  second  heaven's  para- 
dise., is  it,  to  be.  .burned  with  feversof  love  sickness  for  him. 
1646  Saltmarshe  Some  Drops  ii.  57  This  is  the  old  way  to 
winde  in  under  the  wing  of  Authority.  1690  C.  Nesse  O.  ^  N, 
Test.  I.  15  The  old  serpent  easily  winded  himself  into  his 
heart.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  xxix.  Of  your  having  basked 
at  my  brother's  fireside,  like  a  serpent,  and  wound  yourself, 
through  me,  almost  into  his  confidence.  1886  C.  Bigg  Chr. 
Platonists  Alfx.  iv.  130  Origen  does  not  wind  himself  intp 
the  heart.  He  has  not  the  blithe  geniality  of  Clement. 
14.  trans.  To  turn  or  pass  (something)  around 
something  else  so  as  to  encircle  or  enclose  it  and 
be  in  contact  with  it ;  to  twine,  twist,  fold,  or  wrap 
(something)  about,  round,  or  upon  something  else. 
Also  occas.  to  put  around  something  so  as  to  encircle  it 
without  contact. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Haudl.  Synne  £055  Aboute  Jje  body 
a  rope  \>t.y  wonde.  1390  Gower  Conf.  II.  359  He,  which 
hadde  of  nothing  doute,  H  ire  wy  mpel  wond  aboute  his  cheke. 
c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  126  Hur  lady,  his  modyr,  wonde  hyr 
kerchef  about  hym.  c  1460  TowntUy  Myst.  xxi.  391  When 
it  is  well  won  knyt  a  knot  fast.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  v. 
i.  54  This  Hand,  fast  wound  about  thy  coale-black  hayre. 
i6i8  Gainsford  Glory  Eng.  \.  xvii.  151  They  weare  linnen 
rowles  about  their  heads.. in  Vlster  carelesly  wonde  about. 
1653  tr.  SoieCs  Com.  Hist.  Francion  v.  8  Instead  of  a  Night 
Cap  he  had  winded  the  Linings  of  his  Breeches  about  his 
head.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  215  Whether  to  wind  The 
Woodbine  round  this  Arbour,  or  direct  'Jhe  clasping  Ivie 
where  to  climb.  1680  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc.  x,  189  Upon 
the  thin  end  of  the  Pole  is  wound  a  considerable  Bundle  of 
Siring.  1819  Shelley  Faust  11.  320  When  she  winds  them 
\sc.  her  Jocks]  round  a  young  man's  neck.  1842  Browning 
Count  Gismond  x,  Wind  the  penance-sheet  About  her  I 
1866  \,\iTOii  Lost  Tales  Miletus,  Secret  Way  2$  As  hunters 
round  the  wild  beasts  in  their  lair  Marked  for  the  javelin, 
wind^  belt  of  fire.  1870  Rock  Text.  Fabr.  Introd.  i. 
p.    x^m,  [A]    bandage   to  be  winded  and  kept  about  the 

fatient's  arm.  18^  Housman  Shropsh.  Lad  v.  Suppose 
wound  my  arm  right  round.  1916  J.  J.  Bei.l  Little  Grey 
Ships,  Patrol  18  [He]  began  to  wind  about  his  neck  a  dark 
blue  muffler. 

b.  Jig. :  esp.  in  phr.  to  wind  (a  person,  etc.) 
rozind  one's  little  finger  (cf.  Fikgeb  sb.  3,  and 
sense  11  above). 

1698  Collier  Immor.  Stage  279  To  play  People  out  of 
their  Senses,. .and  wind  their  Passions  about  their  Fingers 
as  they  list.  1818  Scorr  Br.  Lamm,  xxi,  I  am  told  the 
mother  can  wind  them  both  round  her  little  finger.  1854 
MiLMAN  Lat.  Christ,  iv.  viii.  {1864)  II.  396  Irene  wound  her 
toils  with  consummate  skill  around  her  ill  fated  victim. 
2865  Swinburne  Chastelard  lu.  L  96  My  life  being  wound 
about  you  as  it  is. 
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15.  To  put  (thread,  tape,  or  the  like)  in  coils  or 
convolutions  around  something,  as  a  reel,  or  upon 
itself  (either  by  passing  the  thread,  etc.  round  and 
round,  or  by  turning  the  reel  or  other  object  round 
and  round),  so  as  to  form  it  into  a  compact  mass 
(hank,  skein,  ball,  etc).  (Also  in  Jig:  phrases  :  cf. 
Pirn  ^3.2  i  b.)  Also  -with/rom  or  oj^,  to  undo  the 
coils  of  (thread,  etc.)  by  rotating  the  object  on 
■which  they  are  wound ;  to  unwind.  (See  also 
wind  up ^  22  c.) 

<r  13J5  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  157  E  vostre 
filoe  la  wudez  \gloss  wynde  thi  yarn],  1377  Langl.  .P.  Fl, 
B.  V.  525  He  bare  a  burdoun  ybounde  with  a  biode  liste,  In 
a  withewyndes  wise  ywoiinden  abouie.  c  1440  Alphabet  cf 
Tales  359  pe  iuge  axkid  ather  of  haim  whar-of  |je  bothom 
at  J)e  clew  was  won  on  was.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  419/1  To 
Wynde  spules,  deuoluere.  1530  Palsgb.  782/1  This  yerne 
is  so  tangled  that  I  can  nat  wynde  it.  1577  Grange  Golden 
Aphrod.  D  iv  b,  If  she  wanted  a  bottome  whereon  to  winde 
hyr  silke.  1590  Barrough  Meth.  Phisick  \\i.  xviii.  (1639) 
131  It  seemeth  wounden  together  like  astring.  x6oi  Shaks. 
Alts  Weill,  iii.  1S8  If  it  be  so,  you  haue  wound  a  goodly 
clewe.  1767  BiCKEHSTAFFE  Lot'e  in  the  City  i.  i.  stage-dir., 
One  seated  and  holding  a  skain  of  silk,  while  the  other 
winds  it  off  on  a  ball.  1787  Mme.  D'Arblay  Diary  Mar., 
Miss  Planta  left  the  room  while  I  was  winding  some  silk. 
1827  Carlyle  Gertn.  Rom.  I.  21  The  long  threads  which., 
she  winded  daily  from  her  spindle.  x86o  Slang  Did.  (ed.  2) 
347  I'll  wind  your  cotton,  i.  e.  I  will  give  you  some  trouble, 
1889  F.  C.  Beach  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan,  293/2  To  operate 
the  instrument  it  is  only  necessary  to  snap  the  shutter  and 
wind  off  the  paper. 

absol.  1377  Langl,  p.  pi.  B.  v.  555,  I  weue  an  I  wynde 
and  do  what  treuthe  hotcth.  1581  A  Hall  Iliad  vi.  119 
Do  passe  the  time  to  winde  and  reele,  &  with  your  maids 
to  spinne.  1785  Burns  Halloween  xii,  An'  aye  she  win't, 
an'  ay  she  swat.  x8i8  Min.  Evid  Comtnittee  Ribbon 
Weavers  154  Just  according  to  how  many  looms  they  wind 
for.  1870  Inquiry  Yorksk.  Dca/^  Duftib  i3  She  ..  winds 
for  journeymen  weavers. 

+  b.  To  roll  or  fold  up.  Obs„ 

15S3  FiTZHERB.  Husb.  §  53  Let  the  wol  be  well  folden  or 
wounden  with  awoll-wynder.  1549 Coverdale, etc. ^''ojw. 
Par.  Heb.  i.  10-14  As  a  vesture  shalt  thou  winde  them  aboute. 

16.  To  encircle  with  or  enclose  in  something 
passed  round  and  in  contact ;  f  to  wrap  up  ;  f  to 
embrace,  enfold  in  the  arms;  now,  in  ordinary 
prose  use,  only  of  binding  a  thing  routui  with  tape, 
wire,  or  the  like. 

£■1175  Lnmb.  Horn.  83  He  wes  iwunde  mid  wine  and 
smirede  mid  oli.  Ibid.  127  He  wes  iniacad  to  monne  iUcnesse 
and  iwunden  mid  flesce  al  swa  mon.  <:xaoo  Ormin  3320 
&  tser  3ho  barr  Allmahhti?  Godd  ..  &  wand  himm  sone  i 
winndeclut.  c  lago  Gen.  <^  Ex.  2597  In  an  felles,.  .Dis  child 
wunden  ^he  wulde  don.  c  isoo  Mary  Magdalene  383  in 
S.  Eng.  Leg.  473  Huy  nomen  pcQuiene  and  hire  child  and 
wounden  in  a  mantel,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1672  First  bind  it 
wele  wit  balk  and  band.  And  wind  It  si|>en  well  wit  wand. 
€  1300  HoT'elok  546  Hwan  grim  him  hanede  faste  bounden. 
And  sil>en  in  an  cld  cloth  wnden.  13. .  Gaiu,  ^  Gr.  Knt.  215 
Pe  stele  of  a  slif  staf,  .[>at  was  wounden  wyth  yrn.  f  1374 
Chauceb  Troylus  iii.  1232  Gan  eche  of  bem  in  armes  oper 
wynde.  1471  Paston  Lett.  Suppl.  1 40  Sche  byd  that  y t  schuld 
be  woond  in  a  canivasse  for  brochyng  of  the  caryars.  1483 
Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  229  b/2  A  yong  child  that  lay  wounden 
in  smale  clowtes  in  hys  moders  lappe.  ^ ci$oo  Clariodus 
V.  1017  Glaider  war  never  Sir  Troylus, ,, When  be  had  Cressed 
in  nis  arms  windin,  1535  Coverdale  Isa.  xxviii.  ao  The 
coueringe  to  small,  that  a  m.in  maye  not  wvnde  him  self 
Iherin.  a  1548  Hall  Chrou.,  Hen.  VII!,  8  b,  Their 
scaberdes  wounde  about  with  satyne.  a  1578  Lisdrsay 
(Pitscottic)  Ckran.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  1^7  Thistielandman.. 
tuik  the  samyn  {crown]  and  wand  it  in  his  playd.  1593 
Rites  0/ Durham  (Surtees  1903^  51  And  so  to  wynde  hime 
in  bis  cowle  and  habett.  1610  Shaks.  TemA.  u.  \\.  13  Some- 
time am  I  All  wound  with  Adders,  who  witli  clonen  tongues 
Doc  hisse  me  into  madnesse.  i6ix  Beaum.  &  Fr.  Alaid's 
Trag.  n,  Let  me  wind  thee  in  these  arms,  Till  I  have 
banisht  sickness.  x66a  Atwell  Faith/.  Snr-veyour  106  If 
they,  .winde  their  hurdles  on  two  sides  with  broome.  ax^aa 
Lisle  Husb.  (1757)  294  Drench  the  beast,  and  then  wind 
him  up  warm  in  hay.  1851  Meredith  Love  in  Valley  xiv, 
Jasmine  winds  the  porch  with  stars  two  and  three.  1853 
Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xxi,  Such  is  Judy.  And  her  twin- 
brother  couldn't  wind  up  a  top  for  his  life.  1859  Sala  Gas* 
light  «5-  D.  xxi.  There,  are  lops  wound,  and  marbles  gambled 
for.  1885  Tesnyso:^  Ancitnt  Sage  97  And  wind  the  front 
of  youth  with  flowers.  1918  Blackxv.  Mag.  Apr.  ^^ifi.  The 
corner-posts  were  padded  and  wound  with  many  layers,  of 
red  and  blue  bunting. 

b.  Spec,  To   wrap   (a  corpse)  in  a  shroud   or 
windini^-sheet  \  to  shroud.  Obs.  exc  dial. 

c  isso  (ren.  <$■  Ex.  2448  First  .ix.  ni^t  [men]  3e  liches 
be3en,  And  smeren,  and  winden,  and  bi<queoen.  13.. 
Cursor  M.  17288  +  118  (Cott.)  pe  clothez  f>at  iesus  was 
wonden  in.  ^'375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints  xxii.  {Laiirentius)  503 
Ypolyt  tuk  l>e  cors  away,  &  wand  It  in  clathis  fyne.  ^1425 
WvsTouM  Cron.  v.  xcv,  4003  (MS.  W.)  To  se  pe  quyk  Jje 
dede  dispul^e  Quhen  he  is  woundit  in  his  schcte.  15x6 
TiNDALB  yohn  xix.  39  Then  toke  they  the  body  of  Jesu  and 
wonde  it  in  lynnen  clothe<i.  1605  London  Prodigal  i.  i. 
170  Yes,  truly,  syr,  your  father  is  dead,  these  hands  of  mine 
holpe  to  winde  him.  x66o  Rutherford  Let.  to  Mrs.  Craig 
4  Aug., The  mother,  .possibly,  cannot  get  leave  to  wind  the 
son,  nor  to  weep  over  his  grave.  1719  DIJrfev  Pills  III. 
335  Vowing  he'll  not  conform,  before  'ITie  Old-Wives  wind 
their  dead  in  Wollen.  i860  W.  Collins  Worn,  in  White 
II.  Narr.  i.  II.  349  I'hat  she  bad  winded  a  inany  of  them 
ID  her  time. 

+  (Jb)  nonce-use.  To  carry  out  in  a  winding-sheet. 

1604  Meeting  of  Gallants  B  i  b,  Tenne  wound  out  of  one 

bouse,  must  for  shame  carry  fiue  payre  of  sheetes  with  them, 

O.  Chiefly   in   pa.  pple.   and  Jig. :    To  involve, 

entangle ;  t  occas.  to  wrap  up  (in  fair  words). 
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^1315  Shoreham  Poems  i.  913  Ne  wynd  )?ou  iiaut  J>y  ' 
senne  ine  selke  Ac  telle  out  al  )7at  _rou3e,  01400-50 
Wars  Alex,  iZ\\  My  warke,  Jjat  I  am  in  wonden.  c  1425 
Cast.  Persev.  703  in  Macro  Flays  9S  Worthy  World,  in 
welthys  wonde.  c  1485  Digby  Myst,  iii.  23,  I  am  wonddyn 
in  welth  from  all  woo.  1833  Mrs.  Browning  Fromeih. 
Bound  Poet.  Wks.  (1904)  160/2  In  the  great  net  of  Ai^, 
whence  none  cometh  out.  Ye  are  wound  and  undone  I  1863 
CowDEN  Clarke  Shaks.  Char.  \.  27  Then  they  wound  him 
in  their  devil's  web.  1883  R.  W.  Dixon  Mano  11.  ii.  72  But, 
ere  he  reached,  in  death  the  babe  was  wound. 

17.  intr.  To  turn  so  as  to  enciicle  and  lie  in 
contact  with  something  else  ;  to  twist  or  coil  itself, 
or  be  or  become  twisted  or  coiled,  about^  around, 
or  upon  something.  So  to  wind  off,  to  become 
uncoiled  from  something,  to  unwind, 

157s  Gascoigne  Kenelwor thinks.  1910  II,  126  What  tree 
soever  it  [jc.  ivy]  ryse  by,  it  never  leaveth  to  wynde  about  it. 
1577  GooGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  i.  38  It  wyndeth  about,  and 
killes  his  neighbours  as  the  luie  dooth.  1677  Moxon  Mech. 
Exerc.  ii.  35  If  your  spindle  is  to  have  three  or  four  Worms 
winding  about  It.  1686  Jevon  Dcvilcfa  Wife  i.  2  Go  home 
and  Spin,  or  else  my  Strap  will  wind  about  thy  Ribs.  1759 
Phil.  Trans.  LI.  55  The  single  thread  winded  off  the  pod  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  common  silk-worm.  1825 
J.  Nicholson  Oper.  Mcch.  113  The  leather  shuttle  winds 
upon  it  as  it  descends,  or  unwinds  from  it  as  it  ascends. 

f  18.  trans,  a.  To  form  or  construct  by  twining 
or  plaiting;  to  plait,  wreathe,  weave.  Obs, 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  23  Hie..wundan  beaj  of  J>omum  &  him 
setton  on  heafod  for  cynehelme.  <z  1^00  Cursor  M.  1670 
Quen  \'\  timber  es  festend  wele  {>ou  wind  J^e  sides  ilk  dele. 
^1330  Assump.  Virg.  (B.M.  MS.)  795  A  seynt .  .Offsilk  and 
g'lld  wounden  in  pal.  1495  Tre%>isds  BariJu  De  P.  R.  xvii. 
clii.  (W.  de  W.)  T  vj  b  2  Wrethes  wouen  &  wounden_  of 
tliornes  &  roddes.  1526  Tindale  John  xix.  2  The  suudiers 
wonde  a  croune  off  thornes.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  xii.  82 
That  same  net  so  cunningly  was  wound,  That  neither  guile 
nor  force  might  it  distraine.  1601  Holland  Pliny  vi. 
xxii.  I.  129  Ihe  boates..were  made  and  wound  of  papyr 
rcbds. 

t(^)  Spec.  To  make  or  repair  (a  wall)  with 
*  windings'  (see  Winding  vbl.  sbX  lo).  Obs. 

<:900iELFREDi'£?/z/.Pref.,paethe..sefc3n5ehysw£enasmid 
fe^rum  Kerdum,  t>at  he  ma:^e  windan  maniKne  smicerne  wah, 
1474-5  [see  Winding  vbl.sb.l  10].  1550  Ludioiv  Ckurchw. 
Ace.  (Camden)  70  Paid  for  3  burthen  of  roodes  to  wynde 
the  wals  of  the  store  bowse.  1574  Surrey  <$•  Kent  Servers 
Comm.  (L.C.C.  190^)  194  To  wind  with  roddes  &  to  fill  vp 
tiie  walle  against  his  Mille  banck,  »6i8  Gainsford  Glory 
Eng.  147  Their  houses  wonde  with  rods  and  couered  with 
turffs.  1649  Order  Bk.  Hartlebury  Cram,  School  (1904)  73 
To  a  man  to  studd  and  winde  walls. 

+  b.  To  twine  or  plait  together,  to  intertwine ; 
fg.  to  associate.   Obs. 

1387TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  345  pey.  .wonede  vnder 
bowes  and  twigges  i-wounde  to  gidres.  1393  Langl.  P.  IH. 
C  XX.  i6g  As  wexe  and  weke  if  pei  were  wounde  to-gederes. 
iSaj  FiTZHERB.  Husb.  §  127  Wrappe  and  wynde  theym  to- 
gether. 1578  Lvn  E  Dodoens  m.  Ixxxvii.  440  Stringes,  inter- 
laced, woven,  and  winded  one  in  another.  x6i8  Gainsford 
Glory  Eng.  i.  xvii.  144  And  so  intricately  winde  them,  or 
lay  them,  that  they  sliall  be  a  strong  barricado.  1646  A. 
Hendkkson  in  Charlts  fs  Wks.  (1662)  172, 1  wind  together 
Diotrephes  and  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity. 

10.  To  haul  or  hoist  by  turning  a  winch,  wind- 
lass, or  the  like,  around  which  a  rope  or  chain  is 
passed,     a.  gen. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  529/1  Wyndyn'  'wythe  a  wyndlas. 
X900  Z,a:y  ReP-^  ^tP-  Cos.  407  'i"_he  head-line  of  the  net  is 
then  wound  in  by  means  of  the  windlass, 

b.  Naut,  i*  {a)  To  hoist  (sail) ;  {b^  to  move  or 
warp  (the  ship),  by  hauling,  as  on  a  capstan  or  wind- 
lass.   Also  absoL  or  intr,    (Cf.  8.)     See  also  32  g. 

Cf.  ON.  vittda  segl  to  hoist  sail. 

ciaoj  [see  22  a].  iy;g  Mem.  A'/)*(7«  tSurtees)  III.  100  In 
potu  dato  diversis  aiixili.intibus  pro  ii[s}dem  exaltand.  et 
wyndand.  yl.  c  X470  Henry  Wallace  x.  872  He. .  Bad  wynd 
the  saill  in  all  the  haist  thai  may,  c  1515  Cocke  Loreits  B. 
(Percy  Soc.)  la  Some  wounde  at  y«  capstayne.  1535 
Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II,  607  The  Danis  ..Wand 
saiU  to  top.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  40  The  maister  . ,  bald 
the  marynalix  lay  the  cabil  to  the  cabilstok,  to  veynde  and 
veye.  Than  the  marynalis  began  to  veynd  the  cabil.  1570-1 
(Feb.  17)  Admiralty  Crt.  Exam.  xZ  (MS.)  Layde  an  ancre 
right  astern,. to  winde  her  out  of  the  dock,  1598  Florio 
Diet.  To  Rdr.,  I  was  but  one  to  turne  and  winde  the  sailes, 
to  vse  the  oare  [etc.].  1600  Hakluvt  Voy.  III.  490  We  cut 
our  cables,  wound  off  our  ships,  and  presently  fought  with 
them.  Ibid.y  Cutting  our  cables  in  the  halse,  and  winding 
off  by  our  sternefast.  1633  (July  18)  Admiralty  Crt,  Exam. 
50  (MS.)  The  Delight  was  thwart  the  river  and  wynding 
down.  i7a9  Cait.  W.  Whiglesworth  MS,  Log-bk,  of  the 
*Lyell*  17  Oct.,  Unmoared  the  Ship,  and  got  all  things  in 
a  readiness  for  Winding  her  head  down,  1853  Kane  Arctic 
Expl,  (1856)  I,  vii.  71  We  dropped  our  heaviest  anchor  with 
the  desperate  hope  of  winding  the  brig. 

O.  Mining,  To  hoist  (coal,  etc.)  to  the  surface 
by  means  of  a  winding-engine. 

iBS^GnKSLBv Gloss. Coal-mining,  Wind.  1887P.MCNEILL 
Blavjearie  i8d  To  get  their  coals  winded  tu  the  pithead. 

20.  trans,  t  a.  To  tighten  the  strings  of  a 
musical  instrument  by  turning  the  pins  or  pegs 
around  which  they  are  passed,  (With  the  pins  or 
the  strings  as  obj,)     See  also  32  e  {b\  Obs, 

x6o7-za  Bacon  Ess.^  Empire  (Arb.)  298  In  gouernement 
sometymes  he  vsed  to  wynd  the  pynnes  to  highe,  and  some- 
tymes  to  let  them  downe  to  lowe,  a  1700  Prior  To  C'tess  of 
Exeter  2z  Your  Lute  may  wind  it's  Strings  but  little  higher, 
To  tune  their  Notes  to  that  immortal  Quire, 

b.  To  set  (a  watch,  clock,  or  other  mechanism) 
in  order  for  going  by  turning  an  axis  with  a  key  or 


WIND. 

similar  device  so  as  to  coil  the  spring  tighter  or 
draw  up  the  weights. 

Usually  w/«<-/  up  (see  22  ej;  occas.  wind  down,  to  cause 
to  stop. 

x6oi,  etc.  [see  22  ej.  a  1648  Ess.  on  Death  in  Bacon's  Re- 
vtaines  C164S)  10  Wooing  the  remorseless  Sisters  to  wind 
down  the  watch  of  their  life,  and  to  break  them  off  before 
the  hour.  1760  Winthrop  in  PhiL  Trans.  LII.  14  He  was 
winding  his  watch  at  that  time.  1880  Hardy  Trumpet- 
J\Iajor  iii.  When  he  wound  his  clock  on  Sunday  nights  the 
whirr  of  that  monitor  reminded  the  widow  to  wind  hers. 

c.  Jig.  To  exalt  or  *  screw  up '  /<?  a  certain  pitch. 
Now  with  up  (see  22  f). 

a  1635  SiBOEs  Confer.  Christ  t^  Mary  (1656)  5  Like  Jonah, 
..when  he  rejoyces,  his  joy  is  wound  to  the  highest  pitch. 
1823  Sqott  Quen  tin  D.  Introd.,  He  at  length  wound  htmself 
to  such  a  pitch  of  resolution^  as  to  invite  me  to  dine.  1827 
Kkble  Chr.  v.,  Morjiing  x\\\^  We  need  not,  .strive  to  wind 
ourselves  too  high  For  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky. 

II.  In  combination  with  advs.  (See  also  prec. 
senses  and  the  advs.) 

21.  Wind  off.  a.  See  simple  senses  and  Off. 
f  b,  intr,  and  trans.  To  close,  conclude,  termi- 
nate :   =  wind  upy  23  d  (^5),  {d),  Obs.  rare. 

1650  Fuller  Pisgak  \\.  i.  60  O  that  all  differences  between 
brethren  might  winde  off,  in  so  welcome  a  conclusion.  167S 
Temple  Lett.  (1701)  III.  160  The  Prince  continues  to  say 
he  talks  to  him  no  further  than  is  necessary  to  wind  off  such 
Businesses  as  were  left  in  his  hands. 

22.  "Wind  up.  a.  trans.  To  draw  up  or  hoist 
with  a  winch  or  the  like  :  cf.  19. 

t  laoS  Lav,  30607  Heo  wunden  up  seiles  to  coppe.  13., 
Coer  de  L.  3955  The  Sarezynes.  .Her  brygges  wounden  up 
in  haste.  <:  1330  R.  Bkunnk  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  14564 
Crosses,  belles,  men  haue  founden,  In  welles,  in  watres,  vp 
haue  wounden.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  viii,  (1906I  11  Folke 
come  to  feche  and  wynde  up  water  at  that  well.  ^1477 
Caxton  Jason  67  b,  He.,  went  to  the  see  and  made  to 
winde  up  the  sayle.  1530  Palsgr.  782/2  Wynde  up  the 
crane  faster.  1580  H,  Smith  in  Hakluyt's  Voy.  (1589)  ^70 
We  brought  a  cable  vnder  her  Sterne,  and  with  our  capstaine 
did  winde  vp  her  sterne.  161a  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Coxcomb  11. 
ii,  Let  me  see  thy  hand,  this  was  ne'er  made  to  wash,  or 
wind  up  water.  1793  IEarl  Dundonald]  Dcscr.  Estate  of 
Culross  55  The  adoption  of. .  Steam  Engines  to  wind  up  the 
Coals  from  the  pits.  18*5  J.  Nicholson  Oper,  Mech.  124 
A  rope  wrapped  about  it  to  wind  up  the  sacks  of  corn. 

absol.  1846  BentUys  Misc.  Dec.  555  Walk  down  stream 
with  him  and  wind  up  as  fast  as  you  can.  He's  a  fine  iish, 
and  shows  excellent  sport. 

b,  fTo  bind  or  wrap  up  {pbs,)\  see  also  16 
(quot,  iSs^"). 

c  153a  Du  Wes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  948  To  wynde  up, 
housser,  1609  Bible  (Douay)  Ezek.  xxx.21  Behold  it  is  not 
wound  up,  that  health  might  be  restored  to  it.  i6iz  Bible 
Acts  V,  6.  1616  W,  Browne  Brit,  Past.  u.  iii,  67  The  Sea- 
Nimphes.. Learning  of  Fisher-men  to  knit  a  net,  Wherein 
to  wynde  vp  their  disheuel'd  hayres,  16*7  J.  Smith  Sta 
Gram,  xiii,  61  Winde  vp  the  slaine,  with  each  a.. bullet  at 
their  heads  and  feet  to  make  them  sinke.  1657  J.  Watts 
Dipper  Sprinkled  7a  The  s;jider  doth  winde  up,  and  truss 
up  the  Fly,  being  come  into  its  cobweb. 

"^  {b)  Jig.  To  involve,  implicate,    Cf.  16  c,  Obs, 

In  quot.  1651  app.  ^  'to  have  included  in  one's  nature*; 
so  in  quot.  1674'  intr.  (or pass.  =  'to  be  included*. 

1590  Shaks.  Hen.  K,  1  v,  i.  296  Winding  vp  Dayes  with  toyle, 
and  Nights  with  sleepe.  1651  Cleveland  Foems,  Ruper. 
tismus  73  Whatever  man  winds  up,  that  Rupert  hath.  1674 
N.  Fairfax  Bulk  ^  Selv,  127  Well  may  one  motion,  of  one 
sort,  after  sinking  into  its  spring,  or  being  wown  up  in  it,  be, . 
brought  on  again  to  a  kind  of  quickness.  Ibid.  187  So  little 
of  boundedness  to  winde  up  in,  1784  New  Spectator  No.  13 
My  happiness  is  wound  up  in  thine.  x8xg  Keats  Oiho  i.  ii, 
I  am  wound  up  in  deep  astonishment  I  1819  W.  S.  Rose 
Lett.  IV.  Italy  II,  96  [Tliey]  imagined  that  her  life  was 
wound  up  in  his.  1841  Alison  Hist.  Eur.  Ixix.  IX.  138 
His  political  existence  was  tfienceforth  wound  up  wiili  tlie 
success  of  Russia  in  the  German  war. 

O,  t(^)  To  coil,  roll,  or  fold  up;  to  furl :  cf. 
15  b.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  {b). 

1590  Spenser  F,  Q.  1,  xi.  11  His  huge  long  tayle  v/ound 
vp  ill  hundred  foldes.  1595  Shaks.  ^ohn  v.  v.  7  After  such 
bloody  toile,  we..woon'd  our  toit'ring  colours  clearly  vp. 
1659  RusHW.  Hist.  Coll.  (1721)  IV.  111.  26 J  He., wound  up 
Ins  Hair  with  his  Hands,  and  put  on  a  White  Cap.  1759 
R.  Bpown  Compl.  Parmer  35  See  that  tlie  wool  be  well 
wound  up. 

{b)  To  coil  (thread,  etc.)  into  a  compact  mass 
(cf.  15) :  chiefly  in  phr.  +  to  wind  up  a  bottom  or 
one^s  bottoms  (Bottom  sb,  15),  usually ^^.  to  sum 
up,  conclude  (cf.  d), 

1631  Anchoran  Comenius*  Gate  Tongues  99  Off  a  reele 
clewes  or  bottomes  of  threads  are  winded  vp  and  web  is 
made.  1639  J.  Ci-\rke  Fanxm.  46  Wind  up  your  bottome. 
165a  VzYToa  Catastr.  Ho.  Stuarts  ii-;ii)C4,  I  have  ravelled 
out  the  Pieces  lo  wind  up  this  Bottom.  1749  Lavingtom 
Enthus.  Meth.  Sf  Papists  n.  (1754)  Pref.  p.  xxxii,  But,  to 
wind  up  my  Bottoms  [etc.].  « X766  Mrs.  F.  Sheridan 
Sidney  Bidulph  IV.  27  That  would  be  tipping  the  spire  and 
winding  up  her  bottoms  with  a  witness.  1770  Dibdjn 
Deserter  i.  i,  I'll  give  you  while  I  wind  up  this  bottom  and 
another,  and  you  sha'n't  find  it  out. 

^-  fS'  t  C*^)  To  gather  up  the  points  of  (a  dis- 
course) in  a  compact  statement  by  w.iy  of  conclu- 
sion ;  lo  sum  up.  Obs. 

1583  Melbancke  Philotimus  X  iij  b,  To  winde  vp  all  in  a 
short  conclusion,  [etc.].  1630  Prynne  Anti-Armin.  137  To 
winde  vpall  in  briefe.  <:  1645  Howell  Z.*/^.  (16^0)  I.vi.  iti. 
I B6  Re  pleas'd  to  dispense  with  tlie  prolixity  of  this  Discours, 
for  I  could  not  wind  it  up  closer,  nor  on  a  lesser  bottom. 
169a  R.  L'Estbangb  Fables  Pref.  Bib,!  shall  now  Wind 
up  what  I  have  to  say.  179X  Burke  Th.  French  -4/?;  Wks. 
1843  I.  5S0,  I  wind  up  all  in  a  full  conviction  within  my 
own  breast, . ,  that  [etc.]. 
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(i)  f  To  make  up  as  the  conclusion  or  final 
scene  ifiis,) ;  to  bring  to  a  close  or  conclusion  ; 
to  fonn  the  conclusion  of,  be  the  final  event  in. 

SMO  RiCHARDSOS  PamtU  II.  17, 1  shall  be  better  directed 
in  wtat  manner  to  wind  up  the  Catastrophe  of  the  pretty 
Nowl  17S9  Stersk  Tr.  Shamiy  I.  xit,  To  wind  up  the  last 
scene  of  thy  tragedy,  Cruelty  and  Cowardice.. shall  strike 
tocether  at  all  thy  infirmities  and  mistakes.  x8ai  Scott 
DryittCt  Wks.^\\\^  454  'I'he  moral,  by  which  the  whole 
Ifoqac  is  winded  up.  was  sadly  true  1833  T.  Hook  Par- 
j»ii*TZ^ai.i.vii.  Her  ladyship  was  winding  up  the  day  with 
her  Kcostomed  boctle  of  soda,  water.  1848  Thackerav  Van, 
Fmr  xliv.  Sobs  and  tears  wound  up  the  sentence  in  a  storm. 
191*  Worid -J  May  6S5  I  An  evening  party  on  Saturday 
woDod  np  the  season's  entertaining. 

{/)  To  put  in  order  and  settle  (an  affair)  with 
the  view  of  bringing  it  to  an  end ;  to  bring  to  a 
final  settlement;  spu,  to  arrange  and  adjust  the 
affairs  of  (a  company  or  business  concern)  on  its 
dissolution ;  also  absoh 

1760  Mi^r<?r  No.  97  F  7  Some  company  concerns  to  be 
wound  up,  or  some  Iwttomry-accompt  to  be  adjusted.  1794 
GovK.  Morris  in  Sparks i^//^  *  i^rit.  (1S32)  II.  458, 1  have 
some  affairs  in  London  which  I  wish  to  wind  up.  1848 
Dickens  Dombty  Iviii,  It  was  understood  that  the  affairs  of 
the  House  were  to  be  wound  up  as  they  best  could  be.  1875 
Economist  30  Jan.  131/2  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  made 
an  order  to  wind-up,  and  has  appointed  Mr.  John  Smith . . 
official  liquidator.  1893  Sarah  O.  Jewett  Deepkaven  213 
He  was  trading  up  to  Parsonsfield,  and  business  run  down, 
so  he  wound  up  there,  and  thought  he'd  make  a  new  start. 
19*4  Mackail  in  Proc.  Class.  Assoc.  13  The  Association  was 
never  formally  wound  up  and  still  technically  existed. 

(</)  absol,  or  intr.  To  bring  the  proceeding  to 
a  close;  to  come  to  a  close;  to  conclude  ivitk 
something. 

i8as  T.  Hook  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Passion  <5-  Print,  x.  HI.  185 
And  a  dish  of  maccaroni  to  wind  up  with.  1835  Dickens 
.S"*.  Bozj  AstUy's,  One  of  the  little  boys  wound  upby 
expressing  his  opinion,  that  '  George  began  to  think  nim- 
self  quite  a  man  now  .  1855  —  Lett.  (1880)  I.  396, 1  want 
to  wind  up  with  that  popular  farce.  x88a  E.  O'Donovan 
M<rv  Oasis  I.  329  An  extreme  amount  of  fever,  winding  up 
with  delirium  on  the  fifth  day. 

e.  In  reference  to  a  watch,  etc.  :  see  20  b. 
160X  Shaks.  Twfl.  J^,  II.  V.  66,  I  frowne  the  while,  and 
perchance  winde  vp  my  watch.  1639  Crahh-ee  Led.  41 
Gladly  he  would  have  interrupted  her, .  .but  the  Jacke  was 
woondup,  and  downe  it  must.  1648  Wilkins  Math.  Magick 
\.  xix.  (1707)  80  These  Mathematical  Engines  cannot  be  so 
easily  and  speedily  wound  up,  and  so  certainly  levelled  as 
the  other  may.  1674  N.  Tairfax  Bulk^Selv.  125  A  Watch 
or  a  Jack,  by  being  only  wown  up  [etc.].  171a  Budcell 
sped.  No.  377  P  17  Another  Puppet,  which  by  the  Help  of 
several  little  Springs  to  be  wound  up  within  it,  could  move 
all  its  Limbs,  1761  Churchill  Po€p>is,  Night  83  Wound  up 
at  twelve  at  noon,  his  clock  goes  right,  Mine  better  goes, 
wound  up  at  twelve  at  night  1883  Ritchie  Bk.  Sibyls  li. 
X48  Climbing  a  ladder  to  wind  up  an  old  clock. 

t  {p)  In  reference  to  the  strings  of  a  musical 
instrument  (see  20  a) ;  fig.  to  put  in  tune. 

160s  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  vii.  16  Th'vntun'd  and  iarring  senses, 
O  winde  vp,  Of  this  childe-changed  Father.  1645  Waller 
ChloHs  4-  Hilas  i.  Poems  157  Winde  up  the  slack'ned 
strings  of  thy  Lute. 

£  fif.  To  set  in  readiness  for  action  ;  to  raise 
(feeling)  to  a  high  degree ;  now  usually,  to  put 
into  a  state  of  tension  or  intensity  of  feeling,  etc.  ; 
to  excite  ;  to  brace  up ;  in  Facing  slang,  to  put 
(a  race-horse)  into  fit  condition  for  running. 

160S  Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  iii,  Straine  all  your  wits, 
winde  up_  invention  Unto  his  highest  bent.  1605  Shaks, 
Macb.  I,  iii.  37  Peace,  the  Charme's  wound  vp.  1609  B. 
JoKSoN  5"//.  W'om.y.  i,  His  knights  reformadoes  are  wound 
up  as  high  and  insolent  as  ever  they  were.  x66o  F.  Brooke 
tr.  Le  Bleutc's  Trav,  269  Having  wound  him  up  with  good 
chear.  1665  J.  Spencer  Prodigies  ii.  (ed.  2)  136  These  blind 
..Powers  must  be.. perpetually  woond  up  by  an  Hand  of 
Power  and  Counsel  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  {,\^tZ)  VII. 
ao  My  passions  are  so  wound  up,  that  I  am  obliged  cither 
to  laugh  or  cry.  1759  Goldsm.  Voltaire  Wks.  (1S89)  489/2 
Voltaire  seemed  wound  up  to  no  other  pursuit  than  that  of 
poetry,  ibid.  500/1  Our  poet  was  at  last  wound  up  to  the 
height  of  expectation.  1822  Hazlitt- 7Vi^/^-A  II.  vii.  176 
He  had  wound  himself  up  to  the  last  pitch  of  expectation. 
1843^  R-  J.  Graves  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xxiii.  294  Ladies  of 
fashion  use  it  constantly  to  wind  themselves  up,  when  re- 
duced to  a  little  below  par.  1864  Newman  ApoL  iv.  (1004) 
126/2  It  is  not  at  all  easy  (humanly  .*ipeaking)  to  wind  up 
an  Englishman  to  a  dogmatic  level.  1871  *  M.  Lecrand  ' 
Cantbr.^  Freshm.  197  There's  one  that's  what  we  call  wound 
up :  going  to  run  next  week  in  a  btg  handicap.  1880  A.  H. 
Huth  Buckle  II.  957  Mr.  Buckles  interjections  come  in 
very  usefully  to  help  Mr.  Glennie  along,  and  wind  him  up 
rgain,  as  ic  were,  when  he  has  run  down. 

+  g.  Naut.  inir,  and  trans.    See  quots.,  and  cf. 
8,  I9b(^).    Qbs, 

a  16^  Manwavring  Seavians  Diet.  (1644)  '^S  '-The  ship 
winds-up,  tha*  is,  when  she  comes  to  ride  by  her  Anchor. 
1633  T.  James  Voy.  10  This  Anker  bad  ncuer  bin  able  to 
winde  vp  the  Ship.  1639  [see  Winding  vbl.  sb.^  i  b].  1691 
'J'.  HIale]  Acc.  Neru  Invent,  p.  1  v.  Ships . .  have  Water  enough 
to  wind  up  with  the  Tide  of  flood.  1711  Milit.  i<f  Sea  Diet. 
(cd.  4). 

Wind(wind,waind),z'.2pa.t  and  pple.  winded. 
Forms :  5  wynde,  6-8  winde,  6-  wind.  Pa.  /.  and 
pplc.  6-  winded ;  8-9  wound  (see  sense  3).  [f, 
WlKD  j^.l  In  ordinary  prose  use  the  pronunciation 
is  (wind)  except  in  sense  3,  where  it  is  (waind).] 
L  From  Wind  sb.'^  I, 

L  trans.    To  get  the  wind  of  (WiKD  sby  4) ; 
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to  perceive  (an  animal,  a  person,  or  thing)  by  the 
scent  conveyed  by  the  wind. 

t  Occas.  with  obj.  clause  and  absol.  In  quot.  1607,  to  per- 
ceive (a  sound)  conveyed  by  the  wind,  to  hear. 

<ri4xo  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  vi,  |>e  wolfe  is  so 
maliciouse,  when  he  seeth  hir  comme  withoute  fedynge,  ^at 
he  goth  wynde  at  hir  museL  And  if  he  wynde  )«:re  she 
hath  brought  any  thynge,  he.  .biteth  her.  Ibid,^  Somme 
men  seith  pat  she  bateth..hir  heede,  because  J^at  the  wolfe 
shuide  wynde  nothyng  of  hir  fedynge  whan  she  cometh 
agayne.  1580  Lylv  Euphues  (Arb.)  394  You  might,  .haue 
tourned  the  Hare  you  winded,  and  caught  the  game  you 
coursed.  1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Deut.  xxiii.  6.  807/1  As 
a  swyne  when  he  hath  once  winded  his  meat,  runnes  on 
to  swash  himself  in  it.  1601  Holland  Pliny  xii.  xxii. 
I.  375  A  man  may  wind  the  sent  of  it  presently  a  great  way 
off.  i6oa  2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Partioss.  iv.  ii,  Any  sensible 
snout  may  winde  M.  Amoretto  and  his  Pomander.  1607 
ToPSELL  Four-/,  Beasts  584  The  greedy  beast  winding  the 
voice  of  the  Dogge.  1644  Digby  Nat.  Bodiesxxvii.  §  7. 248 
He  could  att  a  great  distance  wind  by  his  nose,  where  whole- 
some fruitcs  or  rootes  did  grow.  1726  Pope  Odyss.  xvij.  385 
His  scent  how  true,  To  winde  the  vapour  in  the  tainted 
dew.  1850  R.  G.  Gumming  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  xxii.  II. 
126  Soon  after  fourteen  buffaloes  came;  but  ..  they  got 
an  alarm  ..  They  had  winded  two  Hons.  1880  Caknegib 
Pract.  Trap.  32  A  good  terrier,  one  which  will  wind,  and, 
if  necessary,  fight  a  fox.  189a  Field  7  May  695/1  Deuce 
dropped  to  birds  that  got  up  as  we  entered,  and  Dulcimer 
ran  into  a  pair  that  she  just  winded  before  they  rose. 

b.  inir.  Of  an  animal:  To  sniff  in  order  to  scent 
or  on  scenting  something. 

C1410  [see  above].  1607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  125 
When  a  hart  pricketh  vp  his  eares  he  windeth  sharpe.  X84S 
J.  W.  Cableton  Sporting  Sk.  Bk.  29  Palatine,  .suddenly 
raised  his  head,  winded  high  in  the  air,  sprung  over  the 
bushes,  winded  again,  then  leaped  again. 

C.  fig.  {trans.)  To  perceive  by  some  subtle 
indication  ;  to  get  wind  of,  to  smell  or  nose  out. 

1583  ft^ELBANCKE  PliHotimus  Q  iij,  Philotimus  winding 
Aurelia  to  haue  munched  on  this  carrion.. trotted  to  her 
lodging  once  or  twise,  where  she  would  not  be  sene.  1596 
Spenser  F.  Q.  v,  ii.  25  Talus,  that  could  like  a  Hmehound 
winde  her.  x6ii  L.  Barry  Ram  Alley  11.  i.  No  nose  to 
smell,  and  winde  out  all  your  tricks.  1640  C.  Harvev 
Synagogue^  Search  li,  My  senses  are  too  weake  to  wind 
him.  a  1641  FiNETT  Observ.  (1656)  1.^,  I  winding  the  cause 
to  be  some  new  buz,  gotten  into  his  Braine.  1779-81 
Johnson  L.  P.,  Pope  Wks.  IV.  51  A  cat,  hunted  for  his 
musk,  is,  according  to  Pope's  account,  but  the  emblem  of 
a  wit  winded  by  booksellers.  1829  LANoon  Imag.  Conv. 
Ser.  II.  I.  Chaucer^  Boccaccio,  ff  Petrarca  226, 1  never  knew 
a  priest  at  a  fault,  whatever  he  winded. 
II.  From  Wind  sb^  II. 

2.  trans.  To  expose  to  the  wind  or  air;  to  dry 
by  such  exposure,  to  air. 

c  1440  Promp.iParz'.  529/1  Wyyndyd,  ventilatus,  vel  vento 
et  aure  expositus.  1585  Higins  Junius'  Nomencl.  385/2 
Offriugitur  ager,.  .\\\^  land  is  winded,  fallowed,  or  twise 
laboured  ouer.  1871  Smyth  Mining  Stat.  64  As  Mr.  Spear 
says,  'he  leaves  the  air  to  wind  tlie  ground  the  othtr  j6 
hours '. 

b.  intr.  To  *take  wind',  become  tainted  by  ex- 
posure to  air ;  trans,  to  taint  by  such  exposure,  dial. 

184s  J.  AiTON  Do>n.  Ecou.  (1857)  222  A  handful  of  salt 
shaken  on  the  top  of  it,  which  keeps  it  from  turning  mouldy 
or  winding.  1844  H.  Stephens  .S^.  Farm  III.  905  If  the 
least  cell  of  air  be  left  in  its  mass. . ,  it  will  wind  the  butter. 

3.  trans.  To  sound  by  forcing  the  breath  through, 
to  blow  (a  wind-instrument,  esp.  a  horn). 

In  ihis  sense  often  with  pa.  t.  and  pple.  wound,  by  con- 
fusion with  Wind  v},  perh.  due  to  vague  suggestion  from 
the  curved  form  of  a  horn  or  bugle. 

15861?  J.  Case]  Praise  Mus.  i.  17  Minerua  was  delighted 
with  her  pipe,  and  vsed  euen  in  the  assemblie  of  the  gods 
very  much  to  winde  it.  1602  Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  i. 
iii,  Boy,  winde  thy  cornet.  1706  Swift  To  Earl 0/ Peter- 
borough. j6  The  Post-boy  winds  his  Horn.  1746  Collins 
Ode  Evening  11  Where  the  Beetle  winds  His  small  but 
sullen  Horn.  2789  G.  Keatk  Pelem  Isl.  33  The  boatswain 
called  all  hands  out  to  work  by  winding  his  pipe.  1790 
Pennant  London  243  Hunters  who  wound  thetr  horns. 
1810  Scott  Letdy  of  L.  i.  xvii.  Butscarce  again  his  horn  he 
wound.  1814  —  Ld.  of  Isles  iv.  xviii",  That  blast  was  winded 
by  the  King  !  1859  'Jennyson  Pelleas  ^  Ettarre  371 
Gawain . ,  raised  a  bugle  hanging  from  his  neck,  And  winded 
it.  1859  —  Elaine  i6g  Thither  he  made  and  wound  the 
gateway  horn. 

b.  To  blow  (a  blast,  call,  or  note)  on  a  horn,  etc. 

«599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  i.  i.  243  But  that  I  will  haue 
a  rechate  winded  in  my  forehead.  173s  Somerville  Chase 
11.  292  With  Cheeks  full-blown  they  wind  Her  solemn  Dirge. 
X769  Falconer  Dict.^  Marine  [.T.T]t\  Winding  a  Call^  the 
act  of  blowing  or  piping  upon  a  boatswain's  whistle.  1888 
Stevenson  Black  Arrow  v.  vi,  He  raised  a  little  tucket  to 
his  mouth  and  wound  a  rousing  call. 

C.  aOsol.  or  inir.  To  blow  a  blast  on  a  wind- 
instrument, 

1600  Holland  Livy  11.  Ixiv.  86  Qutntius.  .caused  certaine 
cornetiers.  .to  wind  and  sound  before  the  trench, 

d.  trans.  To  supply  (an  organ-pipe)  witli  wind 
at  a  particular  pressure. 

1879  Organ  Voicing  28  They  must  be  winded  to  match 
those  below  in  strength. 

t  4.  trans.   To  blow  (a  fire,  etc.).    Ol'S.  rare, 

1605  TiMME  Quersit.  11.  viJ,  The  fiie..ihe  which  he  had 
spread  abroad,  and  winded  or  bellowsed  in  vaine.  a  x6(So 
Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  {Ir.  Archseol.  Soc.)  I.  63  Uhe  freshe 
lime  shaken  and  winded,  filled  the  place  with  its  smoke. 

5.  To  deprive  of  *wind*  or  breath,  put  out  of 
breath,  'blow',  'puff'. 

181X  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVII.  18  Parkes  was  very  faint, 
and  apparently  quite  winded.  2842  Lover  Handy  Andy 
iii,  'Two  to  one  on  Dick— he's  closing.'     'Done!    Andy 
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will  wind  him  yet.*  1857  G.  A.  Lawrence  Guy  Liv.  ii.  9 
A  country.. where  there  was  no  hill  steep  enough  to  wind 
a  horse  in  good  condition.  1888  '  R.  Eoldrewood  '  Robbery 
under  Arms  xx,  He  can't  hardly  keep  from  barking  till  hes 
hoarse,  and  rushing  through  and  over  everything  till  he's 
winded  and  done  up. 

Wind,  v:^  dial.  Also  5-6  -wynd,  8  Sc,  winn. 
[Perh.  a  use  of  Wind  v.^  \  cf.  OHG.  winlon  (MHO., 
G.  winden)f  Goth,  diswinpjan  to  scatter  like  chaff 
(cf.  ivinpiskaurd  and  OHG.  winla  winnowing-fan). 

Late  Northumb.«':«rfK«^frare  var.  oi  ivtnnung,  ivynnungf 
appears  to  be  unconnected,  and  luinden  in  Ancr,  R,  (ed. 
Morton)  270  is  prob.  an  error  for  windzvcn.] 

To  winnow.    Chiefly  in  vbl,  sb.  {atlrib!), 

a  1500  \Pronip.  Parv,  $"29/^  Wynewynge,  wythe  wyynd 
{K.jP .wyndyng€i,Vfntilac!o,  isjj&Abenl.  Reg.XVl.Qam, 
1825),  And  see  the  same  bair  wyndit  &  dyciit.  1548,  etc 
(see  Winding-cloth  2],  1578  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  783/1 
The  beir  granell,  malt  barne  and  windinhous.  ifi88  Holme 
Armoury  in.  74/1  Winnowing,  Winding  or  Haveing.  1733 
Budgell  Bee  No.  7.  I.  293  Their  Mother  coming  home 
presently  after  from  winding  of  Corn,  affrighted  at  this 
tragicvl  Scene,  threw  the  winding  Cloth  which  she  had  in 
her  Hand  into  the  Cradle  where  the  youngest  Child  was 
asleep,  and  smother 'd  it  unawares.  1785  Burns  Halloween 
xxi,  Meg  fain  wad  to  the  barn  gaen  lo  winn  three  wechts 
o' naething.  1847  Halliwell,  IVind  ..To  winnow  corn. 
Devon.  1869  Peacock  Lonsdale  Gloss.  _  1891  Ilartland 
Gloss.  s.v.  IVind,  Although  winnin' or  windin' by  hand  is 
nearly  obsolete,  some  farms  have  siill  a  Windin'-piace,  a 
spot  of  high  ground  where  it  was  performed.  1919  Chope 
Some  Old  Farm  Impl,  24  [Devonshire]  the  '  machine  fan  ', 
or  winding-van. 

Wind,  obs.  var.  Wend  ;  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Win 
v^^  var.WiN2;.2;  obs.  Sc.  f.WouNDJiJ.;  var, Wynd. 

Wind-^i  the  stem  of  Wind  z'.i  in  combination, 
in  a  few  obsolete  compounds :  f  wind-clout  (in 
Ormin  winndeclul),  a  swaddling-band ;  "t*  wind- 
hatch  [Hatch  sb.'^  5  b],  an  opening  lo  a  mine,  at 
which  a  winding  apparatus  is  fixed  ;  t  wind-lift, 
a  windlass  (in  quot. /^.)  ;  f  wind-rope,  a  rope 
for  winding  or  hoisting,  used  with  a  windlass. 

cizoo  Ormin  3320  &  tser  3ho  barr  Ailmahhti5  Godd..& 
wand  himmsone  1  *winndeclut.  1671  Phil.  y>a«f.  VI.  2104 
A  Winder  with  two  Keebles  (^reat  buckets  made  like  a 
barrel  with  iron  hoops,  placed  just  over  the  then  termed 
•Wind  Hatch),  a  1734  North  Exam.  11.  v.  §  64  (1740)  354 
The  Author  intends  no  Good  in  all  this,  but  brings  k  in  as 
a  *Wind-lift  to  lieave  up  a  gross  Scandal.  1359  \n*Pi^ 
Roll  jS  Edw.  Ill  m.  47  (P.  R.  O.)  In  diuersis  Cabulis, 
■"Wyndropcs,  Caggyngcables.  140Z  Acc.  Exch.  K.  R.  43  6 
m.  7  In  ij  hausers  empiis  pro  j  Wyndrope  et  j  boltrope 
lixs.  vj.d. 

Wind-  ^,  the  stem  of  Wind  v.^  in  combination 

=  winnowing-,  as  in  wind-cloth^  -screen,  'Sheet. 

1500  Ortus  Vocab.  (W.  de  W.)  PP  vj,  Vintilabrum^..a. 
wynde  clothe.  1565  Inv.  m  Trans.  Cumb.  ff  West.  Arch. 
Soc,  X.  32  Husbandre  gere.,  .vii  steckes,  one  wyndcloythe. 
1763  M ILLS  Pract. Husb.  II 1. 125  After  passing  twice  through 
the  wind  screen,  that  objection  was  entirely  removed.  1891 
ilartland  Gloss.,  Win-shet,  a  winnowing-sheet. 

Windabout  (wai'ndiabaut),  sb,  and  a,  nonce- 
%ud.  [f.  Wind  z/.i  +  About  adv."]  fa.  sb.  Sug- 
gested name  for  a  circitmflex  accent,  b.  adj.  That 
winds  about,  meandering. 

1589  PuTTENHAM  Engl.  Poesic  II.  VI.  (Arb.)  92  We  might 
very  properly  call  him  the  (wtndabout)  for  so  is  tiie  Greek 
word  [rrepio-iriij^iet'or],  1889  GfitTTON  Memory's  Hatkbock 
321  The  eiraiic,  windabout  stream. 

Windage  (\vi-nded3).     [f.  Wind  sb."^  + -a.g'e..'] 

1.  An  allowance  of  space  (for  expansion  of  gas 
in  firing)  between  the  inner  wall  of  a  fire-arm  and 
the  shot  or  shell  with  which  it  is  charged :  mea- 
sured by  the  difference  of  the  diameters  of  the  bore 
and  the  shot. 

1710  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  II.  1778  Huttom  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXVIII.  84  It  would  also  be  an  improvement  to 
diminish  the  windage ;  for  by  so  doing,  one  third  or  more 
of  the  quantity  cf  powder  might  be  saved,  i860  Abp. 
Thomson  Latvs  Th.  §  117.  238  The  windage  of  a  loose  ball 
in  the  barrel  of  the  piece. 

2.  Allowance  made  (esp.  in  shooting)  for  deflec- 
tion from  the  direct  course  by  the  wind;  such 
deflection  itself. 

1867  Alorning  Star  30  July  6  At  half-past  nine  the  firing 
commenced,,  but  with  a  breeze  almost  too  strong  for  accurate 
aiming,  and  considerable  'windage'  was  required.  1891 
CoNAN  DovLE  White  Company  iv,  *  Seven  yards  windage, 
Hal,'  said  one.  1897  Pemuekton  Complete  Cyclist  78  This 
will.. save  a  good  deal  of  windage.  1898  Westm.  Gaz. 
26  M.^y  4/1  [Vachts  in  which]  an  innovation  is  made.. 
giving  a  maximum  uf  headroom  with  a  minimum  of  windage. 

3.  =  Wind  sb.^  13  ;  also,  the  friction  of  the  air 
upon  a  moving  part  of  a  machine. 

1889  Bnck's  Haudbk.  Med.  Scl.  VIII.  ii/i  To  support 
the  idea  of  injuries  from  the  'windage' of  balls,  i^^  Nature 
29  Oct.  635/1  The  power  wasted  by  the  windage  of  fly-wheel 
and  dynamo  armatures. 

Windar,  var.  Winder  sb.^,  widgeon. 

tWindas.  Obs.  Forms:  3-6  wyndas  (3-5 
-ase,  4  -az,  4-6  -ace,  5  -asse,  5-6  -es,  6  -esse, 
-ys,  -ais),  4-7  windas,  (6  -is,  -ose,  -eous,  Sc. 
-ois,  6-7  -es,  7  -us,  -owes) ;  5  weyndas,  6 
■weudess,  [a.  AF.  windas  «=  OF.  guindas  (latin- 
ized xvind-.,  guindasiunif  -agium),  a.  ON.  vinddss 
(whence  MLG.,  MDu.,  Du.  windas),  f.  vinda 
Wind  v.'^  +  ass  (—  Goth,  ans)  pole.] 

1.   =  Windlass  sb.^  i. 

[c  1 180  in  Materials  Hist.    Thos.   Becket   (Rolls)  I.  300 
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ligno  quod  nautx  windasium  vocant  caput  rudentis  circum- 
posucre.]  lags  '^<^*'-  £xch.  K.  R.  5/3  m.  2  (P.R.O.),  Maere- 
inium..pro  Wyndase  et  Wyndase  Stockez.  lagS  Ibid.  5/8 
m.  i3,xix.  d.inquodamWyndasempto.  .adgaleam.  C1330R. 
Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  12087  Somme  aforced  ^e  wyn- 
das,  Sommc  i>e  loof,  somme  t>e  bytas.  13 . .  E»E.  A  Hit.  P.  C. 
103  \Vi5t  at  be  wyndas  wejen  her  ankres.  f  1386  Chaucer 
Sqr*s  T.  1S4  Ther  may  no  man  out  of  the  place  it  dryue 
For  noon  engyn  of  wyndas  ne  polyue.  c  1440  Parionope 
4604  Goo  bye  yow  fast  to  the  wyndase  \v.  r.  wyndace]  And 
pull  the  Ankrc  vp  in  hast.  1515  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trcas. 
Scot.  V.  17  Making  of  crane  and  wyndais  for  fourtene  pecis 
of  artal^ery.  1578  Harl.  MS.  8^,  If.  53  b,  Windoses  for  the 
defence  of  ordinaunce.  1609  in  Cochran-Patrick  Early 
Rec.  Mining  Scot.  (1878)  149  Helping  to  mak  and  sett  the 
windes  over  the  somp  and  drawing  the  watter  out  of  it. 
1609  Churckiv.  Ace,  PittingtoHt  etc.  (Surtees)  15s  For 
bringinge  the  windowes  and  roopes  fiom  the  CoUedge. 
16J7  Capt.  y.  Smith's  Seaman's  Gram.  iL  8  A  windas 
is  a  square  peece  of  timber,  like  a  Role  before  the  fore 
Castle  in  small  ships,  and  forced  about  with  handspikes  for 
the  same  vse  as  is  the  Capstaine. 

b.  A  winch-like  contrivance  used  for  bending  a 
cross-bow. 

1443  Bekynions  Corr.  (Rolls)  II.  335  Ibidatus  erat  i  arcus 
de  Wyndas.  ?  1449  Paston  Lett.  I.  82,  I . .  prey  jw  to  gete 
som  crosse  bowis^  and  wyndacs  to  bynd  them  with.  1506 
Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  III.  204  For.  .grathing  of  the 
Kingis  corsbow  and  windes.  1511-ia  Ibid.  IV.  327,  vij  pair 
wyndasis  cordis.  (1888  Stevenson  Black  Arrenv  i.  iv, 
Richard  had  unslung  his  cross-bow,  and  held  ready  in  one 
hand  the  windac,  or  grappHng-tron  that  he  used  to  bend  iL] 

2.  aitrib. ,  as  windas  cord  [  =*  OF.  corde  a  guindas^ 
man,  rule  ;  wind^s-stook,  a  windlass-bitt. 

1504  Ace.  Ld,  High  Treas.  Scot,  II.  466,  iij  pair  *wyndes 
cordis  for  corsbowis.  1608  in  Cochran.  Pat  rick  Early  Rec. 
Mining  Sect.  (1878)  149  To  cover  the  *windes  men  fra  the 
injurie  of  the  wedder.  1641  Se.  Acts  Chas.  I.  (1817)  V.  509 
Wattermen  and  windusmen.  15..  Debate  Carp,  Tools  163 
in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  85  What,  ser,  seyd  the  "wyndas  rewle, 
Me  thinke  thou  arte  hot  a  fole.  1*93  "^Wyndase  Stockez 
(sec  i].  1404  Customs  Ace.  180/1  (P.  R.O.)  1  weyndas  et 
wcyndestok. 

Wind-baff,  windbag  (wi-ndbsej).  [f.  Wind 
sb.^  -t-  Bag  so^ 

1.  A  bag  containing  *  wind'  or  air.  a.  The  bel- 
lows of  an  organ  {obs.)  or  bag  of  a  bagpipe. 

1470-3  Rec.  Andorer  15  For  amending  of  the  wyndbagge 
of  the  organys  vi*.  x6o6  [implied  m  tvind-bagged:  see 
below].  1838  G.  F.  Graham  Mus.  Comp.  App.  50  Possibly 
the  anatomical  structure  of  the  sonorous  organs  of  these 
Ciro^ardid  not  exactly  resemble  the  wind-bag,  and  reed,  and 
pipe  of  our  biped  bagpipers. 

b.  The  lungs  (also//.) ;  the  chest  or  body  con- 
sidered as  a  receptacle  of  breath.  Now  OTi\y  jocular. 

1^1  Hutx)ET,  Wynde  bagge  of  a  man  out  of  the  which  the 
windepasseth,andcommetb  forthe.  1565  Cooper  Thesaurus 
II.  s.v.  AuaxarchuSf  He  doubled  these  woordes  worthy  of 
remembraunce :  Beate  on,  beate  on  Anaxarchus  wynde 
bag :  for  Anaxarchus  thou  beatest  not :  accomptinge  his 
body  but  a  bagge  full  of  wynde.  i860  W.  W.  Readk 
Libtrty  Halt  I.  i.  10  The  dubious  condition  of  hia  wind- 
bags occasioned  him  considerable,  .distress. 

c.  An  inflated  bag  used  as  a  charm  to  ensure  a 
favourable  wind. 

1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  ao2  From  witch-wives 
have  I  bought  ere  now  Wind'bags  indeed,  but  yet  did  trow 
Nothing  therein. 

2.  fig.  {contemptuous).  An  empty  pretender,  or 
something  pretentious  but  unsubstantial ;  esp.  a 
voluble  and  senseless  tallcer.  (Cf.  Wind  sb.^ 
II  b,  14.) 

i8«7  Carlvle  MisCy  Richter  (1869)  10  Consigned . .  to  the 
Limbo  appointed  for  all  such  windbags  and  deceptions. 
X894  Sala  London  uP  to  date  ,11.  xxii.  343  He  is  at  best 
a  noisy  wind-bag  and  braggart. 

Hence  Wi*nd-l>a{rged  a.,  furnished  with  a  wind- 
bag (sense  i  a)  ;  Windba ggexy,  inflated  talk. 

x6o6  J.  Reynolds  Dolarnys  Primerose  {iZZo)  118  There 
mi^htbc  heard,  the  hotlowe  *wind  bag'd  droan's,  with  dire* 
full  roaring.  1859  Sala  T-w.  round  Clock  (1S61)  396  Irre- 
mediably pin.perforated  'windbaggery.  19S0  Sat.  IVestm. 
Caz.  21  Alay4/2  The  stunt  press,  which  greatly  prides  itself 
on  its  inexhaustible  windbaggery  on  thb  subject. 

Wind-ball  (wi-ndb^I).  [f.  Wind  j^.i  +  Ball 
j^.l]  An  inflated  ball ;  a  game  played  with  such 
a  ball  by  striking  it  with  the  fist. 

15;^  H.  WoTTON  Courttie  Controv.  264  Diuers  sortes  of 
pastimes,  as  the  Windball,  the  barre,  fencing  [Cf.  Yver 
(1599)  156  b,  comme  de  Pallemaille,  de  barre,  d'escrime]. 
1585  HiciNS  Junius^  Nomencl.itq^/ 1  Pollis,..3.  wind  ball 
beaten  with  the  fists  to  and  fro  in  play.  x6oi  W.  Percv 
Cuckgutanes  ^  Cuckolds  Errants  v.  iv.  (Roxb.)  70  Els 
will  wee  make  this  thy  Bed  a  wind  Ball,  tooiu:  fistes,  straite. 

t  Wind-band  ^  Obs.  [f.  Wind  2^.1  + Band  j^.i] 
A  band  which  is  *  wound  '  or  put  around  some- 
thing, as  the  nave-band  or  tire  of  a  wheel. 

1313-14  Dur/uim  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  512  In  Hurtures, 
Windbandes,  et  Doules  empt.,  \ys.  1330-1  Ibid,  551  Cum 
Wyndbandis  factis  de  proprio  ferro  pro  rotis  molend.  de 
Wystone.  1496  Ace,  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  287  For  iijo 
nalis  to  the  wyndbandi,s.  1545  /bid.  VIII.  391  Ane  wynd 
band  of  irne  to  ane  of  the  quhelis.  1616  Churchiu,  Aec. 
Pittingion,  etc  (Surtees)  72Thre  gudgions  andthre  vrters 
and  a  windband.     1835  Jamieson,  IVund-bofid. 

Wi*nd-band2.  [f.  Wind  sb."^  +  Band  sb.^l 
A  band  of  wind-instruments,  as  a  military  band ; 
the  wind  of  an  orchestra. 

1876  [see  Wind  sb}  12  b].  189^  Kappey  Milit.  Mus.  87 
The  introduction  of  the  clarinet  into  wind-bands.  Ibid,  88 
The  event  which  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  wind-bands  was  the  French  Kevolutioo. 
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t  Wind-beam^.  Obs,    Forms:  see  Wind  j^.1 

and  Beam  sb."^  ;  also  5  wynbeme,  7  wimbeame. 
[f.  Wind  sb."^  +  Beam  sb.'^  Cf.  G.  •windlaite,  sturm- 
latte^  sturmband.l  A  cross-beam  tying  the  rafters 
of  a  roof;   =  Collab-beam  i. 

1374  in  Willis  &  Clark  Crtw^nV^tf  (1886)  1. 238  W*yndbems 
suchlates  Asthelers  Corbels.  1 1440  Promp.  Parv.  529/1 
Wyyiidbeme,  of  a  roof,  lacunar^  vel  laquear.  1448  in 
Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (i8S6)  II.  9  All  the  wynbemes 
shall  conteyne  in  brede  squar  vj  inches.  1579  Ibid.  I.  310 
Fyve  windbeames  to  the  principals  eche  windbeame  xvij 
foote  long  ix  vnche  sqware.  1617  Ibid.  205  Principall  sparrs, 
dooble  purlinges  and  wimbeames.  1615  Chapman  Odyss. 
XXII.  292  The  wind-beame,  that  along  did  ron  The  smoaky 
roofe.     1703  T.  N.  City  4-  C.  Purchaser  286. 

t  Wind-beam.^.  Obs.  [f.  Wind  v.i  +  Beam 
sb.^l     A  capstan  ;  a  windlass. 

1585  HiciNS  Junius'  Nomencl,  yxifx  Ergafa,..a.  cap- 
stand,  or  windbeame,  or  drawbeame.  i6n  Cotgr.  s.  v. 
Ergate.  1659  HoOLK  tr.  Comenius'  P'is.  U'orld  (1672)  135 
A  Wind- Beam  is  a  cost  which  is  turned  by  going  about  it. 

Wind-berry,"  obs.  f.  winberry^  Whimberbt. 

Wi*nd-boand,<z.  [f.WiND  j^.i  +  BouND///.a.2] 
Detained  by  contrary  or  stormy  winds. 

1588  HuNSDON  in  Archxologia  XXX.  i6g  Having  been. . 
soe  wir.d-bound,  as  he  could  by  no  meanes  gett  out  of  the 
haven,  c  1645  Howell  Lftt.  11.  Ix.  (1890)  475  Being  now 
wind-bound  for  Africk.  a  1718  Prior  Mercury  ^  Cupid  46 
No  Matter  tho'This  Fleet  be  lost;  Or  That  lie  wind-bound 
on  the  Coast.  1854  H.  Miller  Sch,  ^  Schm.  \.  9  Next 
morning  the  wind-bound  vessels  were  crowding  the  harbour 
of  refuge  as  before.  iBys  Zoologist  Ser.  11.  X.  4712  As  to 
swallows  or  martins  being  wind-bound  ..I  cannot  entertain 
the  idea.  1899  Bridges  New  P,,  Summer.ho.  Mound  35 
Brigs  and  barques  that  windbound  tide  At  their  taut  cables 
heading  to  the  tide. 

fb.  Stopped  or  rendered  inaccessible  by  con- 
trary winds,   Obs.  rare. 

1614  Gorges  Lucan  v.  187  He  findes  the  hauens  mouth 
winde-bound  [orig.  clausas  ventis  brutnalibus  undas]. 
c.  fig.  or  in  fig.  context. 

1646  Fuller  l^ound^d  Consc.  ix.  63  Though  thou  beest 
water-bound,  be  not  wind-bound  also.  1658-9  in  Burton's 
Diary  (1828)  IV.  30  They,  being  now  in  possession,  may  be 
admitted,  de  bene  esse ;  else  you  are  wind-bound.  You 
cannot  do  aught  without  them.  1675  Cocker  Morals  66 
Wind-bound  m  the  port  of  Sorrow.  1711  Addison  Sped, 
No.  211  F9  When  I  sit  still  without  doing  any  thing,  his 
Affairs  forsooth  are  Wind-bound.  1779  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men 
(Camden)  ^o8  That  the  papers.. he  wants,  lye  wind-bound 
at  Sir  James  Harris's.  190X  C.  M.  Mastebman  Folia  Dis' 
persa  17  My  Soul,  windbound,  in  her  dull  haven  liesl 

Wi*nd-break,  sb.    [f.  Wind  sby  +  Break  sb.'^'\ 

1.  Something,  esp.  a  row  of  trees,  used  to  break 
the  force  of  the  wind,  or  serving  as  a  protection 
against  it.     Chiefly  U.S, 

x868  Rep,  U.S.Contm.  Agric.  (1869)  196  Among  evergreen 
plants  the  Norway  spruce  {Abies  excelsa)  is  the  most 
valuable  where  a  high,  strong  wind-break  is  necessary.  1883 
W.  H.  Bishop  in  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  502/1  A  young 
orchard. .,  sheltered  by  a  wind-break  of  three  rows  of  ash- 
trees.  1894  Chamb.  Jmt.  7  July  425  The  margin  of  virgin 
hummock  left  standing  to  act  as  a  wind-break. 

2.  A  rippling  change  of  colour  produced  by  the 
wind  passing  over  foliage,  nonce-use. 

X89S  Stevensom  Across  the  Plains  20^  The  silver  wind- 
breaks run  among  the  olives. 

Wi'nd-break,  v.  rare,  [f.  Wind  sb.^  ix  d  + 
Break  v.  12  b.]  trans.  To  break  the  wind  of, 
render  broken -winded. 

X638  Ford  Fancies  11.  ii,  *Twould  wind-breake  a  moyle,  or 
a  ring'd  mare,  to  vie  burthens  with  her. 

So  Wind-broken,  a.   «  Bboken-winded. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  11.  xvii.  373  A  restie  and  wind- 
broken  jade.  1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  545  A  wind-broken 
Dog  or  Horse.  1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No,  4453/4  Stoln..,  one 
large  black  Mare,.. Wind  broken.  1805  C.  James  Milit. 
Diet.  (ed.  2).  1851  Mayne  Reid  Scalp  Hunters  xxiii,  She 
ise.  the  mare]  was  badly  wind-broken. 

Wind-cutter  (wi-ndki;:t3i).  [f.  Wind  j3.i  + 
CuTTEK  j<J.l]  One  who  or  that  which  cuts  the 
wind,  in  various  senses,  fa.  (See  quot.  161 1.) 
b.  slang.  A  broad -brimmed  hat.  C.  The  lip  of 
an  organ-pipe,  against  which  the  wind  strikes  so 
as  to  make  it  sound  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875). 

x6iz  CoTGR.,  Taille-vent,  a_  wind-cutter;  an  idle,  or  fond 
swaggerer,  c  1823  Suktees  in  Mem.  (Surtees  Soc.)  250  The 
ghost  of  a  prebendary  would  be  nothing  without  a  wind- 
cutter  and  rose.  x886  Dowden  Shelley  I.  L  ai  His  face., 
surmounted  by  the  venerable  'wind-cutter',  or  cocked-hat. 

Wind-door,  fwind-dore.  Pseudo-etymolo- 
gizing  of  Window  sb,     Cf.  Windore. 

x6o6  J.  Davies  (Heref.)  Bien  V'enu  ii,  Ope  those  wind- 
dores.  1659  H.  VEstra^qz  Alliance  Div.  Off.  317  When  so 
many  wind-dores  are  open,  the  cold  air..b  ready  to  enter, 
[1671  Skinner  Etymot.  Ling.  An^l.,  IVineiozv,  Fenestra, 
melius  eiferunt  Line,  agri  incoix  l^indore,q.  d.  Venti  Janua, 
V.  Wind  &  Dore.]  z8a8  Craven  Gloss.,  If^inder,  a  window. 
Our  Craven  corruption  approaches  much  nearer  the  pre. 
sumcd  etymology,  ivind-door.  1836  S.mart  Diet.,  Window^ 
a  -wind  door  or  aperture  to  admit  air  into  the  building. 

Wind-drift,  rare.  [f.  Wind  sb?-  -j-  Dbift  sh.l 
A  drift  or  current  of  wind. 

1887  Morris  Odyssey  xu  400  With  the  wind-drift  stirred 
against  thee,  and  the  whirl-blast  laden  with  woe.  1931 
Discovery  k^v.Z<)'i  The  drifts  of  vessels  in  the  ice.,  show.. 
a  wind-cfrift  which  can  be  paralleled  in  all  the  other  oceans. 

Wi*nd-dri  ven,///.a.  Also  4 -dryvo, -drive. 
[f.  Wind  sb.^  +  Driven.]  Driven,  carried,  im- 
pelled, or  propelled  by  the  wind* 


WINDEB. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  137  Seyllynge  in  J>e  see 
he  was  wynd  dryven  into  Affrica.  1390  Gower  Conf.  III. 
49  Wynddrive  he  was  al  soudeinly  Upon  the  strondes  of 
Cilly.  C1595  Capt,  VVyatt  R.  Dudleys  Fo_y,  IV.  hid. 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  16  Huge  mountaines  of  windedriven  sandes. 
a  1604  Hanmer  Chron.  Irel.  (1809)  174  Certaine  tall  ships  of 
theirs  were  wind-driven  thither.  1629  H.  Burton  Truth's 
Tri.  345  St.  lames  compares  the  faithlesse  man  to  the  wtnde- 
driuen  waue.  a  x68o  Butler  Rem.,  Refi,  Milford-Haven 
(1759)  I.  412  That  Enemy,  that  would  invade  it,  and  were 
wind-driven  on  the  British  Coast.  1787  Burns  Extempore 
in  Crt.  Sess.  ii,  Like  wind-driv'n  hail,  it  did  assail.  1859 
H.  Kingsley  G.  Hamlyn  xliv.  The  harbour  was  a  sheet  of 
wind-driven  foam.  looo  H.  Sutcliffe  Shameless  Wayne 
i,  To  brush  away  a  cobweb,  wind-driven  against  her  cheek. 
1906  CoKNroiiD  Defenceless  Islands  75  Ships,  coal-driven 
instead  of  wind-driven. 

Winded  (wi-nded),  a.  [f.  Wind  sb.^  -j-  -ed  2,] 
Having  wind,  i.e.  (usually)  breath,  of  a  specified 
kind  or  in  a  specified  condition ;  chiefly  in  para- 
synthetic  combinations,  as  Buoken-winded,  Long- 
winded,  Short-winded;  also  f  calm-winded  = 
in  which  the  wind,  i.e.  the  air,  is  calm. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  i.  49  The  longis  hool  and  wynded 
with  the  best.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  x.  Iviii.  512  The 
clenest  my^ted  man  and  the  best  wynded  of  his  age  that 
was  on  lyue.  Ibid.  Ixii.  521  At  the  last  sir  Palomydes  waxed 
bygge  and  better  wynded.  1577  Grange  Golden  Aphrod. 
N  i  b,  Making  as  heauenly  a  noyse  ts  doth  an  arbor  ot 
Nightingales  in  a  calnie  winded  night.  1736  Bracken 
Farriery  (1757)  II.  15  A  Sign  of  a  good  winded  Horse, 

Winded,  //A  a,^    [f.  Wind  v:^  +  -ed  i.] 

1.  (wi'nded)  Exposed  to  wind  or  air;  spec,  spoilt 
or  tainted  by  exposure  to  air. 

»S9Slsee  Windedness].  xZz^Ckrv^  Craven  Gloss.,  Winded^ 
dry.  2840  Civil  Eng,  <5-  Arch,  yrttl.  III.  6S/2  The  same 
changes  are  sometimes  produced  by  other  causes,  when  the 
coal  IS  said  to  be  winded.  1847  Halliwell,  IVinded,  said  of 
meat  hung  up  when  it  becomes  putfed  and  rancid.  1887 
Jamieson  s  Sc.  Diet,  Suppl. 

2.  (wai'nded)  Sounded  with  the  breath,  blown, 
as  a  wind-instrument. 

i6sa  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xxvi.  320  His  fellowes  winded 
Home  not  one  of  them  but  knew.  1805  ScorrXaj/  Minstr. 
IV.  xii.  Little  care  we  for  thy  winded  horn.  1820  —  Abbot 
iii,  A  winded  bugle. 

3.  (wiTided)  Put  out  of  breath,  breathless, 
'blown',  *  puffed*. 

1897  Ow^/«i' (U.S.)  XXIX.  596/1  My  pursuers.,  imparted 
a  prodigious  lashing  to  their  winded  mustangs.  1919  Chamb. 
^rnl.  Aug.  520/2  A  ten-foot  leap,  easy  enough  on  the  flat, 
but  with  a  difficult  '  take  off'  for  a  winded  man. 

Hence  Wl'ndedneas,  tainted  condition  (see  i). 

1595  Duncan  App.  Etym,  (E.D.S.)  73/1  Rancor,  vitium 
cam  is,  windednes. 

Winded  (wai -nded), ///.fz.2  rare,  [wk.pa.pple. 
of  Wind  z/.lj     Wound  up. 

164a  H.  Moke  Song  0/  Soul  i.  n.  Iv,  My  fairly  winded  up 
conclusion. 

Wind-egg  (wi-nd,eg).  [f.  Wind  j^.l  +  Egq 
sb.  Cf.  G.,  LG.,  Du.  windei.'\  An  imperfect  or 
unproductive  egg,  esp.  one  with  a  soft  shell,  such 
as  may  be  laid  by  hens  and  other  domestic  birds, 

1398TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  Ixxix.  (Add.  MS.  27944), 
Wynde  eyren  bej?  litel  and  vnsanory. . .  And  suche  eyren  beb 
yfounde  in  hennes  &  gees.  1577  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb, 
169  The  Hennes  wyl  treade  one  the  others,  but  theyr  Egges 
neuer  come  to  good,  but  are  wind  Egges.  j6ii  Cotgr., 
Harde,., Sin  egge  laJed  with  a  soft  skin,  or  fiime{about  it)  in 
stead  of  a  shell;  a  soft-sbeld  egge;  a  wind  egge.  1741  J.  ' 
Martvn  yirg,  Georg.  in.  273  note,  Varro  affirms  it  as  a 
certain  truth,  that  about  Lisbon  some  mares  conceive  by  the 
wind,  at  a  certain  season,  as  hens  conceive  what  is  called  a 
wind  egg.  1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  II.  721  Hens  wtil 
lay  what  are  called  wind  eggs,  that  is,  eggs  without  a 
hardened  shell  1893  Newton  Diet.  Birds  198  Want  of 
calcareous  food  may  explain  the  soft-shelled  or  '  wind '  eggs. 

a  1616  Beaum.  &  Fu  Wit  without  M.  \.  i,  Other  men 
with  all  their  delicates,  and  healthful!  diets,  can  get  but 
winde  egges.  1645  Milton  Colast,  3  From  such  a  wind-egg 
of  definition  as  this,  they  who  expect  any  of  his  other  argu- 
ments to  bee  well  hatcht  [etc.].  1661  Stili.ingfl.  Irenieum 
II.  vi.  $  2.  237  The  pretended  division  of  Provinces  so  early 
among  the  Apostles,  is  only  the  wind-e^ge  of  a  working 
fancy,  that  w.-»nts  shell  of  reason  to  cover  it.  i8a(J  Beddoes 
Let.  to  T.  F.  Kelsall  5  Oct.,  Here  is  a  Dr.  Raupach  who 
lays  a  tragedy  or  two  in  the  year — mostly  windeggs. 

Wlndell,  obs.  form  of  Windlb. 

Winder  (wai-ndaj),  sb^  [f.  Wind  z'.l  +  -erI. 
(14th  c.  AF.  had  gyndour^  gwynder  in  senses  I 
and  3.  Later  Fr.  had  guindre  *  a  recle,  or  wlieel 
to  wind  silke  on',  Cotgr.)]  A  person  or  thing 
that  winds,  in  various  senses. 
L  Senses  denoting  persons. 

1,  One  who  turns  or  manages  a  winch  or  windlass, 
esp.  at  a  mine;  a  windlass-man, 

1747  HoosoN  Miner's  Diet.  K  iij  b.  Upon  the  Stoblade 
which  the  Winder  stands  to  draw  at,  there  is  a  Hole  bored 
through,  just  below  the  Spindie.  1809  Ann.  Reg.  (1821)  867 
The  miners  in  the  work,  and  the  winders  at  the  mouth  of  the 
pit.  189^  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  124  Coalowners  cannot  work  their 
mines  without  hewers  and  winders. 

2.  An  operative  employed  in  winding  wool,  etc 
155a    HuLOET,    Wynder   of   thread   or  yarne.      1599   T. 

M[oufet]  Silkivornies  69  What  neede  1  count  how  many 
winders  Hue,  How  many  twisters  eke,  and  weauers  thriue 
Vppon  this  trade?  166a  Act  14  Chas.  I  J,  c.  15  §  5  Whereas 
there  is  a  necessity  lying  upon  the  Silke  throwers  to  deliver 
to  theire  Winders  or  l5oublers  considerable  quantities  of 
silke.  X751  Dee  KING  Nottinghavt  72  Ahnost  every  Seamer, 
Sizer,  and  Winder,  will  have  her  Tea.    18x8  Min,  Evid, 


WINDER. 

Committee  Rihhwt  Weavrrs  7  What  can  a  common  winder 
earn?  — Three  shillings.  What  a  quill  winder? — Four 
slulUngii.  iSa8  T.  Alles  York  ti.  31J  If  they  take  away 
tbetr  work  from  carders  and  spinners,  they  return  it  them 
back  ten-fold  as  winders,  warpers,  weavers.  1879  Casseli's 
Tfckn.  Educ  vni.  128/2  The  winders,  who  put  the  silk, 
cotton,  or  thread  on  the  bobbins, 

3.  One  who  winds  a  clock  or  other  mechanism. 

i«»3  Mrs.  Smyth  in  T.  A.  Heraud  Voy.  ff  Mem.  Midship- 
mmn  viiL  (1S37)  laS  William  aspired  sometime  ago  to  the 
boootir  of  winding  up  the  chronometers,  when  Mr.  Graves, 
the  regular  winder,  happened  to  be  absent.  i88x  Instr, 
CensMS  Cierks  (1885)  46  Jobber  and  Winder  (Clock). 
IL  Senses  denoting  things. 

+  4.  a,  A  tendril  of  a  climbing  plant,  b.  A 
twining  plant-  Obs* 

1577  GoocB  tr.  HereshacKs  Hush.  33  b,  The  one  sort  [of 
Pease].. runneth  vp  vppon  slickes,  to  whiche  with  little 
wynders  he  bindeth  hym  selfe.  i6»6  Baco;j  Sylva  §536 
Winders,  and  Creepers;  As  luy,  Briony,  Hops,  Woodbine. 
S672-4  Grew  Annt.  PL  (1683)  136  The  Wood  of  all  Con- 
Tolvula's  \sic\  or  Winders. 

5.  An  apparatus  (of  various  kinds)  for  winding 
something,  or  upon  which  something  is  wound  or 
coiled  ;  e,g.  a  winch  or  windlass,  or  the  crank  or 
handle  of  one;  a  reel  or  spool,  or  a  stick  or  strip 
of  something  serving  as  a  substitute. 

1585  Hiciss  JuniKs' Notttench  yiof^  ^wffw/la, ..a  winder 
or  rather  the  ouerthwart  barrel  turned  with  leauers.  1657 
T.  Barker  Art  0/  Angling  (1659)  25  You  must  have  your 
winder  within  two  foot  of  the  bottom  to  goe  on  your 
[RaImon-]rod  made  in  this  manner,  with  a  spring.  1677 
MoxoM  Meek.  Exerc.  iii.  37  The  Winch,  or  Winder,  or 
Handle,  the  Iron  part  is  the  Winder,  the  Wood  the  Handle. 
1773  W.  Emerson  Print.  Mech.  (ed.  3)  284  Windcr^^\/\nch. 
or  handle  to  wind  about.  i8»5  J.  Nicholson  Oper.  A!ech. 
3O9  The  reel  or  winder  being  now  withdrawn,  the  coil  of 
paper  is  cut  on  both  sides.  1843  Civil  Eng.  <$■  Arch.  jfml. 
Vl.  213/2  Attached  to  the  heads  of  these  posts  are  a  number 
of  winders  for  stretching  the  wires, 

6.  A  key  for  winding  a  jack,  clock,  or  other 
mechanism.  Also  attrib.  in  winder-hole,  the 
hole  through  which  the  key  is  passed  in  winding. 

1606  Chapmak  Genii.  Uslur  iir.  li.  25  Even  as  in  that 
queint  engine  you  have  seene  A  little  man  in  shreds  stand 
at  the  winder.  x686  Plot  Staffordik.  387  The  coard  /',  that 
is  wound  round  the  wheel  k,  by  a  key  or  winder  applyed  to 
the  Axis  /.  17*9  Swift  Direct.  Serv.  ii.  (1745)  H^  Always 
leave  the  Winder  sticking  on  the  Jack.  18^7  Barmam  Ingol. 
Leg.  Ser,  1.  Look  at  the  Clocks  The  two  little  winder-holes 
turned  into  eyes.  1884  Britten  Waick  4-  Clockm.  293 
Clock  keys  are  often  spoken  of  as  winders. 

7.  A  winding  step  In  a  staircase  :  usually  in  //., 
opp.  to  flyers  (see  Flyer  4  b). 

1667  [see  Flyer  4bl.  1808  P.  Nichoi^om  Carpenter*s 
New  Guide  (ed.  2)  PI.  53  A  dogleg  Stair  Case  with  winders. 
18*3  —  Pract.  Builder  185  When  the  treads  of  the  steps 
diminish  in  breadth  toward  the  well-hole,  the  steps  are 
called  winders.  1838  Loudon  Sulmrban  Gard.  45  The  best 
staircases  are  those  without  winders. 

HI.  8.  Winder-up:  t((i)  something  that  con- 
cludes an  argument ;  {b)  one  who  winds  up  a 
business. 

1795  Paine  Age  of  Reason  11.  78  The  lying  imposition  of 
Isaiah  to  Ahaz.  .has  been  perverted,  and  made  to  serve  as 
a  winder-up,  i9>z  W.  de  Morgan  (Did  Man's  Youth  xviii, 
I  heard  the  expression  'men  of  straw*  used  more  than  once 
by  winders-up,  or  victims. 

Wi'nder,  sb.^    [f.  Wixn  w.2  +  -eti  i.] 

1.  (w3i-ndaj)  One  who  blows  a  wind-instrument. 
i6ji    Florio,   Cornettdrp^    a    Cornet-maker   or   winder. 

1818  Keats  Endym.  i.  281  Winder  of  the  horn.  When 
snouted  wild-boars  routing  tender  corn  Anger  our  hunts- 
men. 

2.  (wi'ndai)  Something  that  takes  one's  breath 
away ;  a  blow  that  '  knocks  the  wind  *  out  of  one  ; 
a  run,  climb,  or  other  exertion  that  puts  one  out  of 
breath,  colloq. 

x8»s  C.  M.  WcsTMAcorr  Engl.  Sfy  (1907)  1. 158, 1  did  give 
her  \sc.  a  mare]  a  winder,  ..to  be  sure,  only  one  day's 
hunting,  though,  a  good  hard  run  over  Somerset  range, 
x8s8  Black'.v.  Mag.  XXIV.  212  Do  you  put  it  \sc.  your 
hand)  across  your  breast  in  case  ofan  unexpected  winder  from 
your  apparently  peaceable  acquaintarice?  i86r  Dickens 
Gt.  Expect,  Vf  It  was  a  run  indeed  now,  and  what  Joe  called, 
in  the  only  two  words  he  spoke  all  the  time,  'a  Winder*. 
1866  C.  Brooke  10  Vrs.  Sarawak  I.  246  We  had  to  ascend 
a  hill  of  500  feet  high.. .This  wasa  winder. 

Winder,  .Fi^. 3  rare.     [f.  ^VI^'D  P.3  +  .KR1.]    A 
winnower. 
1570  Drant  Serm,  D  vij  b,  Mowers,  threshers,  winders  and 

grinders. 

Winder  (wi-ndai),  sb.^  dial.  Also  7  whinder, 
9  windar.  [a.  early  Flem.  winder.,  wender  '  anas 
mas  '  (Kilian).]     A  widgeon. 

1541  in  Housek.  Ord.  (1790)  223  Item,  Winders,  the  dor. 
35.  4d.  i668CMARLETONC>«f»waj/.  100  y7<7JC(M..  the  whinder, 
1671  Brasenose  Coll.  Ox/.  Jiilh  23.  1^0  (M.S.),  Pulitz, 
3  whinder  2s.  gd.  J719  D'Urfev  Ptlls  III.  322  But 
George  he  cut  the  Dragon  up,  as  't  had  bin  Duck  or  Winder. 
1803-4  in  Col.  Hawker  Diary  (1803)  II.  358  Windar  (i.  e. 
wigeon  diver  or  dunbird).     1887  Kentish  Gloss. 

Winder  (wi-ndai),  v.  Ohs.  exc.  dial.  Also  7 
whinder.    [Origin  unknown.    Cf,  Windle  z'.S] 

L  intr.  To  wither ;  to  pine  or  waste  away. 

1600  Holland  Livy  n.  xxiii.  58  Until  at  length  his  bodie 
also  beganto  winder  away  in  a  consumption.  1601  — 
Pliny  VII.  ii.  I.  155. 

fa.  trans.  To  crush  into  fragments.  Obs. 

16x0  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  11.  154  By  the  fall  of  a 
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towre  Ihe]  was  crushed  and  whindred  to  death  [orig.  com- 
prcssus  <5-  coMminutus"}. 

Winder,  "Winderous :  see  Window,  Wonder, 

WOXDKOUS. 

+  Wi'ndermost,  a,  Obs,  [f.  Wind  sb.'i,  after 
kitiderffiost^  innermost,  ^iz^  Furthest  to  windward. 

162a  R.  Hawkins  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1S47)  202  For  that  tlie 
windermost  shippe,  by  opening  her  sayle,  may  be  upon  the 
other  before  shee  be  looked  for.  1702  Lond.Gaz,  No.  3838/1 
The  Fire  of  the  Cannon  began  at  the  Windermost  Fort  at 
Nevis.  X707  Treas.Paf>ers  CI  11.  212  b  (P.R.O.)  This  being 
the  windermost,  best,  and  Richest  Island,  lis  most  likely  they 
will  attack  this  first. 

Windes,  Windewe :  see  Windas,  Window. 

Windfall  (wi-ndf^l).  Forms :  see  Wind  j/;.1 
and  Fall  sb^^\  also  5  wynfall,  6  wyndefale, 
wind  fauUe.  [perh.  of  foreign  origin ;  cf,  MHG. 
wintval  (G.  windfall) :  see  Wind  j/'.1,  Fall  sb."^] 

1.  Something  blown  down  by  the  wind,  or  the 
fall  of  something  so  blown  down  :  a.  a  tree  or 
branch,  or  a  number  of  trees  or  branches  ;  spec. 
(chiefly  U.S.)  a  heap  or  tract  of  fallen  trees  blown 
down  by  a  tornado.     Also  in  fig.  context. 

1464  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  540/2  Trees  IJoghes  and  Woode 
called  Wyndfalles.  01552  Leland  Itin.  (1760)  V.  91  How 
or  when  thes  Trees  cam  doune  other  be  Cutting  or  Wind 
FauUe  no  Manne  ther  can  telle.  158a  Stanvhuhst  yEneis 
II.  (Arb.)  53  Downe  tears  yt  wyndfals,  and  thick  woods 
Rturdelye  tumbleth.  1602  in  G.  P.  Scrope  Castle  Cott/be 
(1852)  334  Les  mortuos  aibores,  Anglice  the  starveling  trees 
and  wyndfalls.  1625  Bacom  Ess.,  Greatness  Kin^d.  (Arb.) 
479  The  Spartans.,  when  they  did  spread,  and  their  Boughs 
were  becommen  too  great,  for  their  Stem,  they  became 
a  Windfall  vpon  the  suddaine.  1664  Evelyn  Sylva  xx.vii. 
109  That  no  unnecessary  Imbezelmenibe  made  by  pretences 
of  Repair  of  Paling,  Lodges,  Browse  for  Deer,  &c.,  Wind- 
falls, Root-falls.  1772  FoRSTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXII.  376 
They  do  not  burrow  under  ground,  but  live,, under  wind, 
falls  and  roots  of  trees.  1784  Belknap  in  Belknap  Papers 
(1877)  II.  177  We  kept  one  man  before,  with  an  ax,  to  cut 
away  windfalls.  1830  Galt  Lazurie  T.  in.  v,  Through  the 
windfalls  and  the  openings  of  the  settlement,  tlie  rising  sun 
was  beginning  to  silver  the  leaves.  j866  R.  L).  Craig  Trees 
(J-  Woods  123  If  the  windfall  be  of  trees  which  are  not  timber 
in  their  nature.  187a  Builder"]  Dec.  964/2 'ihe  village  con- 
stable, .charged  her  with  picking  up  a  few  rotten  windfalls 
from  the  trees. 

b,  fruit  from  a  tree  or  bush  {rarely  flowers). 
<z  159X  Greene  Orf>harion  (15559)  49  If  Roses  be  not 
gathered  in  the  bud,  they  either  wither  or  proue  windfalls. 
1604  N.  F.  Fruiterers  Seer,  12  They  wliicli  fall  before  the 
time  of  gathering,  as  wind-falles.  i66i  M.  Stevenson 
Tweh>e  Moneths  42  The  wind  begins  to  bluster  among  the 
Apples, . .  and  the  wind-falls  are  gathered  to  fill  the  Pies  for 
the  houshold.  1705  E.  Ward  Ihtd.  Redii'.  11.  17  The  gri/ly 
Boar  is  hunting  round  ;  To  see  what  Windfals  may  be  found. 
1768  Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  I.  42  They  will  reject  the  fruit 
that  has  lain  but  a  few  hours  on  the  ground,  and  continue 
on  the  watch  . .  for  a  fresh  wind-fall.  x8os  W.  Forsyth  Fruit 
Trees  vii.  99  When  the  men  numbered  the  Pears,  there  was 
near  a  barrowful  of  wind-falls  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  tree. 
1880  Jefferies  Gt.  Estate  x.  197  Heaps  of  the  windfalls 
collected  there  to  wait  for  the  cider-mill, 

2.  f^.  A  casual  or  unexpected  acquisition  or 
advantage. 

1542  Udall  Erasvt.  Apoph.  321  b,  After  beeyng  come  to 
a  good  wyndefall  of  inheritaunce.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's 
Mor.  1237  This  man  ..  who  otherwise  before-time  was  but 
poors  and  needy,  by  these  windfalles  and  unexpected  cheats 
became  very  wealthy.  1647  N.  Bacon  Disc,  Govt.  Eng.  i. 
xvi.  50  Where  ever  neighbouring  Princes  of  their  own 
Nation  watched  for  the  windfals  of  Crowns.  X706  Phillips 
(ed.  Kersey),  Windfall,  .,%om^  Estate  or  Profit  unex- 
pectedly come  to  one.  1802  Maria  Edgeworth  Moral  7'., 
Forester  xix,  Where  he.. kept  little  windfalls,  that  came  to 
him  by  the  negligence  of  customers — ..  loose  silver,  odd 
gloves,  &c.  1822  Hazlitt  Tahle-t.  Ser.  11.  iv.  70  These  and 
many  more  wind-falls  of  character  he  gave  us  in  thought, 
word,  and  action.  1897  Mrs.  Oliphant  Blackw.  ^  Sons 
xix.  II.  256  Mr.  Langford-.was  a  most  unusual  windfall  to 
drop  thus  casually  into  the  new  concern. 

3.  atti-ib.  (from  i)  :  Tliat  is  a  windfall;  blown 
down  by  the  wind :  «  next.  Also  Jig.  (from  2)  : 
Casual,  'chance*. 

1465  Marc.  Pastom  in  P.  Lett,  II.  176  Ther  is  wynfall 
wod  at  the  maner  that  is  of  noo  gret  valewe.  1589  Shuttle- 
worths'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  93  For  barke  of  a  wyndfolle 
trie  at  Smytheles  vj"*.  1594  Marlowe  &  Nashe  Dido  r, 
You  shall  haue  leaues  and  windfall  bowes  enow.  176a  in 
Sixth  Rep.  Dep.  Kpr.  App.  11. 132  The  Wood  called  Brows- 
ings,  Windfall  Wood,  and  Dead  Wood.  1845  S.  Judd 
Margaret  11.  i.  All  wind-fall  comers  here  seem  to  be  without 
names,  i860  All  Year  Round  No.  74.  560  The  windfall 
fruit  in  his  uncle's  garden.  1882  Besant  All  Sorts  xii, 
Early  August  apples,  and  windfall  pears. 

Wi-nd-fallen,  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  Fallen  ppl.a.l 

Blown  down  by  the  wind. 

i6ia  Dravton  Poly-olb.  xiii.  182  To  gather  wind-falne 
slicks,  a  1678  in  Evelyns  Pomona  406  That  the  Fruit  be 
carefully  gather'd,  not  windfall'n  nor  bruis'd.  1792  Belkna p 
Hist.  New  Hampsh.  III.  155  They  take  advantage  of  wind- 
fallen  trees.  1836  Mrs.  C.  "P.  Traill  Backiv.  Canada  201 
Some  of  the  stumps  of  these  wind-fallen  trees. 

fg-  ^563  WinJet  tr.  Vincent.  Lirin.  Ded.,  Wks.  II.  10 
Ane  of  our  windfallin  brethjr,  laitlie  snapperit  in  the  cum- 
merance  of  Caluin,  1660  Tatham  Rump  11,  i.  18  Lady 
Bertlam.  'Twill  get  her  nothing,  She  beats  against  the 
Wind^.    Prissilla.  She's  Wind  fall'n. 

Wi"nd-flower.  [Turner's  rendering  of  L. 
anemone^  Gr.  dvefxwvT] ;  see  Anemone.  Cf  MHG,, 
G.  windblume.']  The  wood-anemone  {Anemone 
nemorosa),  or  any  plant  or  flower  of  the  genus 
Anemone, 
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1551  Turner  Herbal  \.  C  vb,  Anemone  hath  the  name  in 
Greke  of  wynde,  because  the  floure  neuer  openeth  it  selfe, 
but  when  the  wynde  bloweth..:  it  may  be  called  wj-nde 
floure.  1650  tW.  Howe]  Phytol.  Brit.  8  The  wood  Anemone 
or  Windfloure.  1714  tr.  JouteVs  Jrnl.  I  'oy.  Mexico  (1719)  66 
A  Sort  of  purple  wind  Flowers.  i8ao  Shelley  Sensit,  PI, 
1.  i7.The  pied  wind-flowers  and  the  tulip  tall.  185*  Whittier 
April  5  Where  wind-flower  and  violet.. On  south-sloping 
brooksides  should  smile  in  the  light.  1898  A.  Austin 
Lamia's  Winter  Quarters  6q  The  Apennine  windflower. 

b,   A  name  lor  species  of  gentian.     (Cf.  lung' 
flower^  Lung  7.) 

1866  in  Treas.  Bot. 

tWindfacker.  Obs.  [Cf'/w^^Yw*/,  a  species 
of  hawk.  North:  (Halliwell),] 

1.  A  name  for  the  kestrel :  cf.  Windhover. 

1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  ^(^  The  kistrillesor  windfuckers 
that  filling  themselues  with  winde,  fly  against  the  winde 
euermore. 

2.  fig.  as  a  term  of  opprobrium. 

1602  Narcissus  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  212,  If.  80,  I  tell  you,  my 
little  windfuckers,  had  not  a  certaine  melancholye  ingeiidred 
with  a  nippinge  dolour  overshadowed  the  sunne  shine  of 
my  mirthe,  I  had  beene  I  pre,  sequor,  one  of  your  consorte. 
1609  B.  JoNSON  Silent  Worn.  i.  iv.  (1620)  Csb,  Did  you 
euer  heare  such  a  Wind-fucker,  as  this?  ci6ii  Chapman 
Iliad  Pref,  A  4,  There  is  a  certaine  enuious  Windfucker, 
that  houers  vp  and  downe,  laboriously  ingrossing  al  the  air 
with  his  luxurious  ambition,  a  1616  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Wit 
without  M.  IV,  i,  Husbands  for  Whores  and  Bawdes,  away 
you  wind-suckers  {sic  ed.  1639]. 

Windgalll  (wi-ndg^I).  Forms:  see  Wind 
sb.'^  and  Gall  ji5.'^;  also  7  -gaul.  A  soft  tumour 
on  either  side  of  a  horse's  leg  just  above  the  fet- 
lock, caused  by  distension  of  the  synovial  bursa. 

1523-34  FiTZHF-KB.  Husb.  §  99  Wyndgalles  is  a  lyghte 
sorance,  and  commeth  of  great  labour.  1596  Shaks.  Jdfn. 
Shr.M\.\\.  53  Full  of  Windegalls.sped  with  Spauins.  1607 
Markham  Cavel.  vii.  78  Windgalls  are  little  blebs  raisd  vp 
byextreame  Irauel  on  each  side  the  horses  Feilockes.  1690 
Dryden  Don  Sebastian  I.  i,  Feel  his  Legs,  Master,  neither 
Splint,  Spavin,  nor  Wind  gall,  1714  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5195/4 
Windgalls  on  both  Heels  of  her  hinder  Feet.  1766  Golds m. 
Vicar  W.  xiv,  A  third  perceived  he  had  a  windgall,  and 
would  bid  no  money.  1846  J.  Baxter  Libr,  Pract.  Agric. 
(ed.  4)  I.  448  Wind-galls  of  the  knee-joint. 

Hence  Windgalled  (-g9ld)  a.,  affected  with  a 
windgall  or  windgalls. 

1665  Brathwait  Comtn.  Two  Tales  36  The  Love  of  his 
dear  Alyson.. quickens  his  wind-gali'd  feet,  1674  Lond, 
Gaz.  No.  926/4  Her  off  Leg  before  Wind  gaulled.  1705 
Ibid.  4159/4  A  black  Gelding,.  .Wind-gali'd  in  all  his  Legs. 
1805  C.  Jamf.s  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  2)  s.v.  Wind-gall,  Long- 
jointed  horses  are  apt  to  be  wind-galled. 

Wrnd-gall-.  [Cf.  G.  windgalle,  -gelle,  and 
Water-gall,  Weather-gall.]  A  fragment  of  a 
rainbow  or  of  a  prismatically-coloured  halo,  sup- 
posed to  presage  windy  weather :  =  Weather-gall, 

1840  F.  D.  Bennett  Whaling  Voy.  I.  3  We  noticed  the 
phenomenon  named  by  nautical  men  a  'wind-gall '..  or 
'  sun-dog  '.    i860  KiTZ-Rov  in  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  344. 

Wi-xid-gauge,-gage.  [fWiNDj^.i  +  Gauge.] 

I.  1 1.    =  Weather-gage  :    see  Weather  sb,  8 

and  Gauge  sb.  5  a.   Obs.  rare. 

1652  French  Occnn-ences  29  Nov. -6  Dec.  214  They  were 
got  up  neer  the  Ness-poiiit,ours  keeping  still  the  wind-gage. 

II.  2.    =  Anemometer  i. 

1774  Phil.  Trans.  LXIV.  426  To  which  may  be  added, 
the  rain-gage,  wind-gage,  &c.  1815  J.  S.mith  Panorama 
Sci.  ff  Art  II.  38  The  Anemometer,  or  Wind-Gauge.  1883 
Giu:sLEV  Gloss.  Coal-m.,  Wind.gauge,  an  anemometer  for 
testing  the  velocity  of  the  wind  in  mines. 

3.  A  graduated  attachment  to  the  sights  of  a 
gim,  to  enable  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  effect 
of  the  wind  on  the  projectile.     Also  attrih. 

i86a  Catal.  Intemat.  Exhib,  II,  xi.  7  Small  bore,  -451 
rifle  with  wind  gauge  sight  and  movable  shade.  1909 
Stacioole  Pools  of  Silence  iv,  His  telescopic  sights  and 
wind-gauges  are  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

4.  =  Anemometer  2. 

1876  [see  Ane.mometkr  2].  1881  W.  E.  Dickson  Organ' 
Build,  i.x.  121. 

t  Wind-gnii.   Obs.    [f.  Wind  sb^  +  Gun  sb,'\ 

A  gun  for  shooting  a  missile  by  the  force  of  com- 
pressed air  :    =  AiR-GUN. 

1644  DiGBY  Nat.  Bodies  xii.  §6.  104  The  experience  of 
windgunnes  assureth  vs  that  ayre  duly  applyed  is  able  to 
giue  greater  motion  vnto  heauy  bodies  then  vnto  light  ones. 
1728  Pope  Dune.  1.  181  As,  forc'd  from  wind-guns,  lead  itself 
can  fly.  1779  Phil.  Trans.  LXIX.  399  That  air  compressed 
to  one"  tenth  in  a  wind  gun  possesses  a  power  not  much 
short  of  gunpowder.  1800  Sporting  Mag.  XVI.  273  It  will 
not  be  out  of  place  here  to  add  some  remarks  on  wind-guns. 

fi^.  1663  Cowley  Cutter  Coleman  St.  Prol.,  They  [sc, 
critics]  shoot,  alas,  with  Wind  gunns,  charg'd  with  Air. 
1680  Collect.  Poems  190,  I  am  one  of  those  that  have  been 
shot  at  by  ^Vind-Gun.s,  which  have  prejudiced  my  Reputa- 
tion. 1781  Cowper  Conversat.  274  His  whisper'd  theme, 
dilated  and  at  large,  Proves  after  all  a  wind-gun's  airy 
charge. 

Windhover  (wi-ndh/^rvai,  -hr:v3j).  Also  7 
windover.  [f.WiND  ^(5.1  +  Hover  z^.]  A  name  for 
the  kestrel,  from  its  habit  of  hovering  or  hanging 
in  the  air  with  its  head  to  the  wind.  Also  aitrib, 
^  1674  Ray  Collect.,  Engl.  Birds  82  The  Kestrell  or  Stannel, 
in  some  places  the  Windover.  1738  Albin  Nat.  Hist.  Birds 
III.  5  'J"he  Windhover  Cock.  1778  G.  White  Setborne,  To 
Barrington  7  Aug.,  The  kestrel,  or  windhover,  has  a  pecu- 
liar mode  of  hanging  in  the  air  in  one  place,  his  wings  all 
the  while  being  briskly  agitated.  1864  Tennvson'  Ayhiter's 
Field  321  For  about  as  long  As  the  wind-hover  hangs  in 
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balance.  1884  iQth  Cent.  Aug.  331  The  windhover  hawk 
poising  at  mid-distance  above  his  quarry. 

t  Windi,  a.  Ods.  Also  wundi.  [perh.  related 
to  the  stem  of  Wend  v,  ;  cf.  OHG,  zv£ftdi^{MHG. 
wendic^  -ec)  devoid  (of),  exempt  (from).]  Devoid 
of\  quit  of. 

a  iaa5  Leg-.  Kath,  376  Ha  beo5  al  witlese,  &  windi  \v.r. 
wundi]  of  wisdom,  a  laas  Jutinnii  10  5«f  W  wult  leauen  ^^e 
lahcii  l>at  tu  iist  in.  .ichulle  weliieomen  )7e;  jef  \>\x  nult  no, 
t?u  art  wundi  \_v.r.  windij  of  me. 

Windic,  var.  Wendic. 

Windill,  obs.  form  of  Windle  ».! 

Windily  (wi-ndiU),  adv.  [f.  Windy  a.  +  -ly  a,] 
In  a  windy  manner  ;  as  if  driven  or  agitated  by  the 
wind ;  alsoy?/. 

1866  R.  Buchanan  Poems^  In  London  ii,  For  the  world  rolls 
on  with  air  and  ocean  Wetly  and  windily  round  and  round. 
iMo  Ny.  Clark  Russell 5/«Vi;r'j  Sweetk.  jv,  The  stars  were 
glittering  windily  even  before  this  crimson  melted  out  of  the 
east.  18^  —  Marriage  at  Sea  iii,  The  Cape  Gns  Nez 
lantern  windily  flashing  on  high  from  its  shoulder  of  land, 
Z90t  Athenxnm  21  Sept.  379/3  The  young  lady  who  writes 
stories  and  windily  reviles  the  world  that  will  not  accept 
them. 

Windiliess(wi'ndines).  [f.WlNDYa.  +-NES3.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  windy. 

1.  Windy  condition  of  the  atmosphere  ;  prevalence 
of  windy  weather. 

01687  Petty  Pol.  Anat.  (1691)  51  The  windiness  of  the 
same  Month  w.-is  at  Dublin  20  and  at  London  but  17. 
Mod.  The  windiness  of  March  and  the  showeriness  of  April 
are  proverbial. 

t  2.  Air  as  an  'element* :  =\Vind  sh^-  8.    rare. 

1587  GoLDiNG  De  Mornay  xv.  366  Neither  is  there  any 
moysture,  any  wyndinesse  \ojv^.JlabiU\  or  any  firy  matter 
in  them. 

3.  Flatulence;  concr.  —  WiND.f3.1 10.  Nowrar^. 
c  1450  Burgh  Secrets  1932  Wyn  moost  Reed.  .Take  out  of 

rocsure.  .reyseth  wyndynesse.  1545  Ravnalde  Byrtk  Man» 
kynde  u.  vii.  ( 1 552)  100  b,  To  discusse  &  vanquyshe  ventosyte 
and  wyndynesse.  1590  Barrough  Meih,  Pkisick  1.  i.  {i5'>6) 
a  Sometime  it  [sc.  headache]  commeth.  .through  windinessc 
ingendred  in  some  part  of  the  head,  being  weake.  1725 
Fatn,  Diet,  s  v.  Honey  P3,  Raw  Honey,  by  Reason  of  its 
Acrimony,  loosens  the  Body,  and  causes  Windiness.  1897 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  506  A  temporary  windiness. 

b.    Qaality   of  causing   or   tendency   to   cause 
'  wind  ' :    -  Flatolexce  a  b.     Now  rare, 

x57<S  [T.  Twynk]  SchocUmaster  in.  xii.  Nij,  Beanes  are 
naturally  more  windy  then  barly, .  .for  that  beanes  are  of  a 
..more. .grosse  substance  then  barly,  which  is  light  and 
houer,  and  is  sooner  discliarged  of  the  windine-*.  1664 
Tayixjr  in  Evelyn  Pomona  50  People  labour  to  correct  that 
windiness  which  tiicy  fancy  to  be  in  it  \sc.  cider],  1707 
MoRTiMF-R  Httsb.  594  Ginger  renders  it  [sc.  cider]  brisk,  and 
corrects  its  Windiness. 

4.  Resemblance  to,  or  admixture  of,  the  sound  of 
the  wind. 

1879  Organ  Voicing ly  IVindtness,  If  theconveyanccsand 
wind  chest  holes  are  sound,  blame  attaches  solely  to  the  pipe. 

6.  Ji^.  'Airiness',  emptiness,  want  of  substance; 
inflated  or  verbose  style. 

1614  Brerewood  Lang.  <V  Relig.  Pref.  IF  b,  His  modest, 
and  humble  charity  (veriues  which  rarely  cobabite  with  the 
swelling  windenesjie  of  much  knowledge).  1649  £.  Rev* 
MOLDS  Hosea  v.  35  Full  of  vanity,  windinesse,  vexation, 
disappointment.  1866  Sat.  Rev.  19  May  584/1  'i"be  feeble* 
ness  and  windiness  of  bad  poets. 

Winding'  (waindig),  vbl.  sh?-  [f.  Wind  v^■¥ 
-INO  1. 

0£.  had  ivindung  only  in  concr.  sense,  '  plecta '  »  Du. 
minding  coil,  convolution,  OHG.,  early  MHG.  winting, 
winding  *  fascia ',  *  fasciola ',  stocking,  ON.  vindingr  hose.] 

I.  The  action  of  WiNDz*.!,  or  the  resulting  con- 
dition.    (See  also  10.) 

1.  Motion  in  a  curve ;  turning  this  way  and  that 
in  one's  course ;  sinuous  progress  or  movement ; 
+  formerly  also,  revolution,  rotation;  undulating 
motion. 

In  first  quot.  of  doubtful  meaning;  ?  =  Tropic  sb.  i  a. 

J387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  1.  iiJ.  (Skeai)  1.  39  To  travayle 
ana  see  the  wyndin^oftheertbe  in  that  tyme  of  winter.  1398 
Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  \x.  iii.  (Add.  ^IS.  27944),  A  jere  is 
^e  fu!!e  cours  and  passinge  and  windinge  aboute  of  ^  sonne. 
1530  Palsgr.  289/1  Wyndyng,  volubiUti.  155a  Lati-mkr 
Sernt.,  Luke  xxi,  (1562)  133  How  he  stretcheth  out  all  his 
membres,  what  a  wmding  is  there,  so  that  all  his  body 
commeth  out  of  frame  !  1573  Baret  Alv.  W  233  The  wind* 
ingcfl  ofserpentes.  x6io  Mf.lton  Asiroiag,  -jo  Birds,  and 
Fowles,  with  their  Motions,  Chattertngs,  Croakings,  Wind* 
ing.  1623  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Neiu  Discov.  C  2  b.  For 
there  hath  he  ..vsed  such  a  deale  of  intricate  Setting, 
Grafting,  Planting..tuming,  winding,  and  returning  circular 
(etc.].  J679  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc.  ix.  151  The*e  [stairs], 
because  they  sometimes  wind,  and  sometimes  ^y  off  from 
that  winding,  take  therefore  the  more  room  up  in  the  Stair- 
Case,  x^  T.  Robinson  Vind.  Mas.  Syst.  loi  These 
[Plants].. in  their  Windings,  always  follow  the  Motion  of 
the  Sun.  x7<So-7J  H.  Brooke  Fool 0/ QuaL  (1809)  IV.  37 
That  graceful  winding  of  person.  1770  W.  Gilpin  //^^(i782) 
32  The  winding  of  the  river.  1834  Newman  Par,  Serm.  I. 
xviii,  274  They  wish  to  arrive  at  the  heights  of  Mount  Zion 
without  winding  round  its  base.  184^  Kinglakb  Eothen  j 
xii,  With  very  little  of  devious  winding,  it  [jc,  Jordan]  carries 
the  shining  waters  of  Galilee.,  into  the  solitudes  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  1869  FiTZwvGRAM  Horses  ff  Stables  \  931  Winding 
of  the  fore-foot  is  also  very  objectionable. 

b.  Naut.  (see  Wind  z/.i  8,  19  b,  23  g). 

c  163S  Capt.  N.  Boteler  Dial.  Sea  Serrices  (1685),  Wind- 
ing ofa  Ship.  i639(Oct.  \Z)  Admir.  Crt.  Exa»t.^${?.K.O.) 
It  being  upon  wyndeinge  upp  of  the  tide.  [Cf.  quoL  1691 
a.v.  Wind  r.'  aag.J 
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2.  fig.  Turning  this  way  and  that  in  thought 
or  conduct ;  nearly  always  //.  devious  or  intricate 
motions,  tortuous  or  crooked  ways  or  dealings. 

x6ax  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  11.  iii.  iii.  404  Hearts  ease,  I  can- 
not compasse  with  all  my  carefull  windings,  &  running  in 
&  out.  (11641  Bp,  MouNTAGU  Acts  ^  Man.  v.  (1642)395  The 
boughts  and  windings  ofa  deceitfuU  heart.  1658-9  Burton's 
Diary  (1828)  IV.  ig  All  this  winding  to  me,  in  plainness, 
seems  an  aiming  at  no  House,  a  1677  Barhow  Serm. 
Epk.  V.  ^  Wks.  1687  1. 195  The  numberless  rovings  of  fancy 
and  windings  of  language.  1818  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  xx, 
The  subtle  lawyer,  accustomed  ..  to  trace  human  nature 
through  ail  her  windings,  a  1859  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng. 
xxiii.  V.  114  To  trace  all  the  windings  of  the  negotiation 
would  be  tedious.  1870  Disraeli  Lothair  1,  We  are  friends 
and  can  speak  without  windings. 

t  b.  Mtts.  A  melodic  alternation  or  variation. 

1667  C.  Simpson  Compend.  Pract.  Mus.  85  These  little 
windings  and  bindings  w:ih  Discords  and  Imperfect  Con- 
cords after  them,  do  very  much  delight  the  Ear.  1667 
Playfobi>  Skill  Mus.  \.  41  Those  long  windings  and  turn- 
ings of  the  Voycc  are  ill  used.  1706  A.  Bedford  Temple 
Mus.  iv.  75  Which  he  performs  with  various  turnings  and 
windings  of  the  Voice. 

3.  Carpentry,  etc.  Condition  of  being  twisted ; 
chiefly  in  phr,  out  of  winding  =  out  ofwiftd  (Wind 
sb.'^  3);  in  winding,  twisted. 

1711  W.  Sutherland  Shipbuild.  Assist.  46  To  make  the 
side  Lines  and  middle  Lines  of  the  Decks  out  of  winding 
one  with  another.  17*1  J.  Perry  Dag^enham  Breach  60 
Such  Piles,  .could  be  brought  by  a  straight  Line,  .to  meet 
in  the  middle  of  the  Breach,  and  be  out  of  winding,  ..in  the 
same  continued  Line  as  ^rst  drove  down.  184a  Gwilt 
Arckit.  i  1911  A  stone  is  taken  out  of  winding  principally 
with  points.  1880  J.  Lo-MAS  Alkali  Trade  328  The  tiles 
themselves  must  be  of  good  quality — Dutch  preferred— and 
of  faultless  *  winding  '. 

4.  The  action  of  twining  a  flexible  object  round 
another  or  itself,  esp,  the  coiling  or  twining  of 
thread,  silk,  etc. ;  wrapping  in  a  shroud  (now  dial.). 

With  quot.  c  1386  cf.  sense  8. 

f  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  r343  The  cost  of..barrynge, 
ownd!>'ngc, . .  wyndynge  or  bendynge.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
530  (Winch.  MS.)  Wynld]yng,  or  twynynge  of  threde,  tor-. 
tura,.  .uei  torsura.  X463-4  Rolls  oj  Parlt.  V.  503/2  Grete 
disceit,  in  wyndyng,  foldyng,  and  makyng  of  I'lecez  of 
Wolle.  x55a  Huloet,  Wyndynge  of  sylke,  or  thread.  1579 
Aldebnrgh  Rec.  in  N.  Sf  Q.  12th  Ser.  VII.  328/3  I'o  myles 
harrisons  wiffe  and  .Mes  gillion  for  wyndinge  of  mother  Hue 
..vi<l.  1619  in  Foster  Engl.  Factories  India  (1906)  I.  116 
Bengala  silke  . .  in  cleare  windinge.  cxy^  Burns  The 
Cnrdin'  o't  6  The  cardin  o't,  the  spinnin'  o  t ;  The  warpin' 
o't,  the  winnin'  o't.  1831-3  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  Vlll. 
716/2  The  winding  requires  the  unwearied  attention  of 
children  to  mend  the  threads  that  break.  1834  Dickens  Sk. 
Boz,  Steam  Excurs.,  A  vast  deal  of  screwing,  and  tightening, 
and  winding,  and  tuning,  during  which  Mrs  Briggs  expa- 
tiated to  those  near  her  on  the  immense  difficulty  of  playing 
a  guitar.  1844  G.  Dodd  Textile  Manuf.  L  37  The  process 
of '  winding  *  is  that  by  which  the  weft  is  tiansferred  from 
the  bobbins  to  the  shuttle.  1910  S.  P.  Thompson  Z.^  Ld, 
Kelvin  II.  754  The  zigzag  winding  for  alternators. 
b.  With  advs.  on^  out,  up  ;  also  attrib. 

iSaj  J.  Nicholson  Oper.  Mech.  421  Each  spinner.. fixes 
the  end  of  the  piece  that  is  spun  to  a  winding-up  reel.  1835 
Uhe  Pkilos.  Manu/.  301  'lili  the  stretch  and  winding-on 
were  once  more  completed.  1839  —  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  11 10 
A  winding-on  bobbin.  1844  G.  Dodd  Textile  Mamf.  iL  63 
The  *  winding-on  room '  where  the  cloth  is  wound  uniformly 
round  a  thick  beam  or  roller  preparatory  to  the  printing. 
1873  Spon  iVorkshop  Rec.  Ser.  i.  201/2  The  spools  for 
winding  up  and  winding  out  should  be  of  the  same  weigbL 
1883  Yorksh.  Textile  Direct.  58  Patent  Crabbing  or  Wind- 
ing-on  Machine.  18^  P.  Manson  Trop,  Diseases  xxxiii.  517 
A  system  of  managing  guinea  worm  cases  which  bids  fair 
to.. obviate  the  serious  risks  of  the  old  winding  out  system. 

6.  Hoisting  or  hauling  by  means  of  a  winch, 
windlass,  or  the  like.     Also  with  up. 

f  1440  Promp.  Parv.  529  (Winch.  MS.)  Wyyndyng  with 
wyndas,  obvolucio.  Ibid.  530  WyndVnge  vp  of  thyngis  J>at 
bene  hcuy,  euolucio.  <:J57S  Ship  Lawis  in  Bal/our's 
Practicks  (1754)  620  Gif  ane  tun  or  pype  be  tint  in  the 
winding  or  beising,  in  fault  of  the  cordis.  1881  Raymond 
Mining  Gloss.,  Windings  hoisting  with  a  rope  and  drum. 
1883  Grbsley  Gloss,  Coal-mining,  Winding,  the  operation 
of  raising  by  means  of  a  steam>engine,  with  ropes  and  cages, 
the  produce  of  the  mine. 

6.  Usually  with  w/,  of  a  clock  or  other  mecha- 
nism ;  see  Wind  v.^  20  b,  22  e.    Also^^. 

1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  World  mns  on  Wheels  Wks. 
II,  234/1  The  new  found  Instrument  that  goes  by  winding 
vp  like  a  lacke.  s^a8  Vounc  Love  Fame  1.  282  Is  there 
a  tongue,  like  Delia's  o'er  her  cup,  That  runs  for  ages 
without  winding-up?  tjyj  Genti.  Mag.  Feb.  68/1  So  that 
no  Time  is  lost  in  winding.  1833  Babbage  Econ.  Manu/. 
V.  (ed.  3)  38  The  half  minute  which  we  daily  devote  to  the 
winding-up  of  our  watches.  1884  .S"^.  James  s  Gaz.  28  Mar. 
6/1  The  unfortunate  thing  about  spirit-drinking  is.. that  the 
drinker  requires  more  and  more  '  winding-up '  as  he  goes  on. 

7.  fVindingup:  conclusion,  finish  (see  Wind  z^.i 
22  d);  now  usually,  the  bringing  to  an  end  the 
activities  ofa  business  concern  ;  also  attrib, 

1560  Daus  tr.  Sieidane's  Comm.  64  b,  How  vnfortunate. . 
hath  bene  the  successe  and  wyndyng  vp  of  commoiioners 
[ortg.  seditiosorum  exitus].  1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb, 
/Ceut  (,iS9^)4Si  Crafty  counseiles.. be  hard  in  the  handeling, 
and  wofuU  in  the  winding  vp  [orig.  euentu  tristia],  2576 
Fleming  tr.  Caius^  Dogs  iiS^)  1  In  the  wynding  vp  of  your 
Letter  written  and  directed  to  Doctour  Turner.  Ibid.  44 
The  winding  vp  of  this  worke,  called  the  Supplement,  &c 
1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  879  If  they  would  but  expect 
the  winding  up  of  things,  and  stay  till  the  last  Close.  X705 
R.  Cnomwell  Let.  in  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.  (1898)  XIII.  123 
The  winding  up  of  your  bottom  will  be  more  pleasing. 
178a  in  Mme.  D'Arblay't  Diary  (1904}  II.  97  My  warm 
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approbation  of  the  whole  work  ['Cecilia']  together:,  .the 
winding  up  beyond  all  compare,  more  happy,  [etc.].  1809 
Malkin  Gil  Bias  iv.  vi.  f  15  She.  .detailed  the  progress  of 
the  plot  to  the  winding  up  of  the  catastrophe.  18x4  Lady 
Granville  Lett.  (1894)  I.  271  The  Hague  season  is  nearly 
over,  and  a  ball  on  I'hursday  is  almost  the  winding  up. 
1834  De  Quincey  Autob.  Sk.  ix.  Wks.  1853  I.  240  The  year 
1782  brought  that  war  to  its  winding  up.  1858  Simmonds 
Diet.  Trade,  Winding-up  Act.  1875  Economist  30  Jan. 
131/2  The  shareholders  are  asked  to  oppose  the  prelected 
winding-up.  1895  Times  19  Jan.  15/6  A  winding-up  order 
having  recently  been  made  against  this  company. 
IL   That  which  winds  or  is  wound. 

8.  An  object  that  winds  or  is  wound  round  ;  a 
coil  or  coiled  object ;  fa  curved,  circular,  or 
twining  pattern,  ornament,  piece  of  material,  etc. 

c  1050  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  505/24  Plecta,  windonge.  [Cf. 
471/1  Plectas,  Rewind.)  1356  in  Pipe  Roll  12  Edia.  Ill, 
m.  33/2  (P.R.O.),  ij.  Exeronges,  xxiiij.  Wyndynges,  ij. 
riaues,  ij.  lynces.  138a  Wyclif  /  Kings  vii,  29  Betwix  ilie 
liiil  crowiies  and  wyndyngis,  liouns,  and  oxen,  i486  Not- 
tinghtxm  Rec.  1 1 1. 244,  iij.wyndyngesof  iren  aboute  a  ledder. 
X555  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Mary  (1914)  183  Wroughte  with 
white  partye  payned  barwyse  wyndinge  which  was  taken 
owte  of  the  borders  of  hanginges.  i6ia  T.  Taylor  Comm, 
Titus  i.  7  (1619)  151  Those  who  are  alreadie  clasped  in  the 
windings  of  this  sinne.  C1633  Milton  Arcades ^j  To  nurse 
the  Saplings  tall,  and  cur!  the  grove  With  Ringlets  quaint, 
and  wanton  windings  wove.  X699  T.  Baker  Re^.  Learn,  ix. 
102  A  Man  must  see  the  folds  and  windings  of  a  knot  before 
he  can  unty  it.  1764  J.  Ferguson  Led.  iii,  43  The  winch., 
must  turn  the  cylinder  once  round  before  the  weight  or  re- 
sistance, .can  be  moved  from  one  spiral  winding  to  another. 
aiZzs  FoRBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia  s.v.,  in  Suffolk  the  flannel, 
which  is  wound  round  a  corpse,  is  called  a  winding. 

9.  A  curved,  sinuous,  or  meandering  line,  path, 
passage,  or  the  like ;  esp.  //.  meanderings,  twists 
and  turns. 

1^  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  g  pis  matir,  as  laborintus, 
Dedalus  hous,  ha^  many,  .wyndyngcs  and  wrynkelynges. 
1398  —  ^arM.  De  P.  R.  xiii.  vi.  (1495)  Cvb/i  Tygris.. 
passith  ill  to  y»  redde  see  after  many  turnynges  &  wynd- 
ynges,  155a  Huloet,  Wyndynges  and  turnynges,  aw{/>a^- 
tns.  1601  Holland  Pliny  v.  v.  I.  94  Berenice  standeth  upon 
the  utmost  winkling  and  nouke  of  Syrtis.  1615  Chapmam 
Odyss.  IV.  1084  The  wards,  or  windings  of  the  key.  1631 
WiDDOWKs  Nat.  Philos.  50  A  little  skin  in  the  lowest  wind- 
ing, or  turning  of  the  eare.  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  9  June 
1654,  The  Mount,  to  which  we  ascended  by  windings  for 
neere  halfe  a  mile.  1725  Db  Fok  Voy.  round  World\\%^o\ 
192  Fetching  several  compasses  and  windings.  1788  Cowper 
Dog  9r  Water-Lily  -2%^  L.foUow'd  long  The  windings  of 
the  stream.  x8oi  Southey  Thalaba  v.  xxv,  A  loud  shriek, 
That  shook  along  the  windings  of  the  cave.  1847  W.  C.  L. 
Martin  Ox  134/2  That  action  by  which  the  aliments  are 
carried  through  the  windings  of  the  intestinal  canal.  1873 
Maxwell  Electr.  <5-  Magn.  1 1.  277  The  number  of  windings 
of  the  wire  between  any  two  small  circles. 

10.  A  flexible  rod  or  withy  {pbs.  or  dial.)  ;  "^  esp, 
{collect,  sing,  or  //.)  the  rods  or  withies  used  in 
making  or  repairing  walls;  hence,  the  process  in- 
volving their  use. 

1405-6  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  222  Cariantibns 
stramen  ad  tecturam,  zj.  It.  pro  adquisicione  de  wyndyng, 
15^'.  1474-5  Itid.  289  In  le  dalbyng  et  le  wyndyng  inter- 
close  wallez,  sydewailez,  gawellez.  1533-34  Fitzhebb.  Husb, 
§  126  With  [be  wyndynge  of  the  cdderynges  thou  doost  leuse 
thy  stakes.  1550  Ludlow Churchm.  Acc.  (Camden)  44  Item, 
to  John  Tames  for  wyndynge  and  dawbynge  ther..viijd. 
1599  Order  Bk.  Hartlebury  Gram.  School  (1904)  24  It'm. . 
for  windinge  and  dawbinge  of  the  church  bowse.  1601  Hol- 
land Pliny  xiii.  iv.  1.  387  To  make  windings  to  bind  vines. 
Ibid.  xxxv.  xiv.  II.  555  The  manner  of  making  walls,  by 
dawbing  windings  and  hurdles  with  mud  and  clay.  1649 
Order  Bk.  Hartlebury  Gram.  School  (1904)  7a  For  poules 
for  studds  ease  poules  and  windings  and  carriadge  of  them 
060.  1674  Ray  S.  <5-  E.  C.  Words,  Vrith,  Eihtherings  or 
windings  of  hedges.  1688  Holm  e  A  rmoury  111.  xiv.  (Roxb.) 
19/2  '1  hatchers  Termes...  Windings,  twigs  that  will  bend. 
185a  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XIII.  11.  281  Farmers  find  posts 
and  rails  cheaper . .  than  the  old  system  of  '  stake  an~d  rice '. 
Note,  Called  '  cock-guard  '  in  some  parts  ;  in  others  '  wind. 
ing*.  1887  S.  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Weindins,  the  boughs  which 
are  interwoven  with  the  stakes  used  to  shore  up  the  bank  of 
a  stream. 

III.  H.  attrib.  and  C<?///^.,as  (sense  4)  winding 
•\ blade  (fihA'DK  sb,  10  c)^ -loft,  -machine^  machinery, 
master i  room,  -^ stool  (Stool  sb.  6);  (sense  5,  esp. 
in  nautical  and  mining  use)  winding  accident ^  f  baly 
(app.  =  Bail  sb.^,  bucket),  engine  {-engine man), 
-gear J  f  hawser,  hour^  +  iron,  pit,  f  -pulley,  -rope, 
shaft,  tackle,  time,  wheel;  (sense  6)  winding  button, 
hole,  pinion,  square,  wheel',  "l-wiiidiDg  band 
[Band  sb.  2  5],  a  bandage ;  winding  sticks,  strips, 
two  equal  pieces  of  wood  with  straight  parallel 
edges  used  to  determine  whether  a  surface  is  tiue 
(cf.  3). 

1895  Cath.  Ne7vs  14  Sept.  3  Two  terrible  ^winding  acci- 
dents occurred  in  mines  in  Rhoridda  Valley.  1336  Acc. 
Exch.  K.  R.  19/31  m.  5  (P.R.O.)  In  .ij.  *WyndiInJgbaiies 
emptis  ad  eandem  [galeamj. . .  Et  in  ij  petris  corde  de  canabo 
empiis  pro  Wyndyngrop.  158a  N.  T.  (Rliem.)  John  xi.  44 
Bound  feete  and  handes  with  "winding  bandes.  1585 
Hicins  Junius'  Nomencl.  %(iil-2  j'^ojfrVr,.  .a  swathing  cloth 
or  winding  band  to..tye  vp  wounds.  1530  Palsgr.  184  Vnes 
tourtiettes,  a  payre  of  *wyndynge  blades  to  wynde  yarne 
upon.  1881  Britten  Watch  ^  Clockm.  71  A  contrate  wheel 
squared  on  to  the  stem  of  the  'winding  button.  1858  Sim- 
monds Diet,  Trade,*  Wifidiug-erigine, an  engine  (or drawing 
up  buckets,  etc.  from  a  well  or  shaft.  187s  Knight  Diet. 
Mech.,  Winding-engine,  ..  a.  hoisting  steam-engine.  1883 
Gr%slv.\  Gloss.  Coal-mining,  Winding  Engine.  1904  Daily 
ChroH,  23  Apr.  6/4  A  terrible  calamity  was  averted  at  the 
Navigation  Colliery . .  by  the  heroism  . .  of  the  •winding 
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engineman.  1875  Knight  Did.  A  feck,,  *l^tttdiMg-genr,  an 
English  tenn  for  the  winding-machine  for  mines.  1417  in  For^ 
Ace  8  Hen.  V  D/a  (P.R.O.),  j  *W>Tidyng  hauncer.  1485 
Nnv^lAcc.  Hen.  F// (1896)  seSmalle  Warps,.  .Hawsers,. . 
W>-ndyng  hauscre.  1688  Holme  Armoury  iii  xx.  (Roxb.) 
*AqI\  Onfe]  thick  gut  string,  which  is  played  upon  with  a  long 
Bow  or  Base  Viol  stick  at  the  head  of  it  a  httle  below  the 
•winding  hole.  1893  DailyNnvsA  May  a/i  In  South  Wales 
the  •winding  hours  were  oj  to  10  hours  on  four  davs  in  the 
week.  i4ao  in  For.  Ace.  3  Hen.  VI  F/a  dorso  (P.R.O.), 
•  Wyndyng  [i]ronc.  1846  G.  Dodd  Brit  Afanu/.ScT.  vi.  19.7 
The  tarred  haul  then  passes  into  the '  *winding-loft  ,  where  tt 
is  wound .  .upon  bobbins.  x8js  J.  NicHOLSONp/*tfr,  Mech.  42^ 
The  two  *winding-machines  may  also  be  driven  by  the  end- 
less rope.  i8ss  Orrs  Circ.  Set.,  Inerg.  Nat.  248  Disarrange- 
went  of  the  "winding  machinery.  1B81  Instr.  Cettsus  Clerks 
(1885)  68  Cotton  Mill : . .  Winding  Room. . .  *  Wind  ingM  aster. 
1885  C.  G.  W.  Lock  IVorkshop  Rec.  Ser.  iv.  357/1  Examine 
the  •winding- pinion  depth,  to  see  that  it  is  neither  too  deep 
norshallow.  1417  in  For.  Ace.  8 Hen.  KD/i  <^<jrw(P.R.O.), 
j  Ketille  j  Fane  et  *WyndyngpoIey.  1890  W.  J.  Gordo;* 
Foundry  165  The  "winding  room,  where  the  women  sit  some 
twenty  deep  in  rank  after  rank  by  the  side  of  the  benches. 
19x3  Times  7  Aug.  4/4  [He]  denied  that  he  ever  smoked 
in  the  'winding' or  operating  rooms.  1336  *Wyndyngrop 
[see  winding-haiy],  j^t^  For.  Ace.  59  m.  22  dorsoi^.K.O.)^ 
j  hausere  pro  wyndyngrope.  1883  Gresi.ev  Gioss.  Coal-nwu 
ingt  Winding  Ropes,  the  roi>es  by  which  a  cage,  chair, . .  &c., 
w^  raised  and  lowered  in  a  pit-shaft.  Ibid.,  *  IVinding  Shaft 
er  Pit,  the  pit-shaft  used  chiefly  for  winding  puri>oses.  X884 
Bbittbn  IVatch  <$•  Clockm,  35  During  the_  going  of  the 
clock  the  shutter. -Stood  in  front  of  the  *winding  square. 
x8a3  P.  Nicholson  Preui.  Builder  255  ^'Winding  Sticks  are 
always  used  in  pairs.  1530  Palsgr.  285/1  *Wyndyng  stole, 
tournette.  a  1615  Manwayring  Sea-man's  Diet,  s.v.,  The 
•winding  tackle  is  thus  fitted:  a  great  double  block  with 
three  shivers  in  it,  which  is  fast  seized  to  the  end  of  a  small 
cable,  which  is  brought  about  the  head  of  the  mast  and  so 
serves  for  a  pendant  [etcl.  c  1635  Capt.  N.  Boteler  Dial. 
Sea  Services  (1685)  116  Winding  Tackle  blocks.  1867  Smyth 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Winding-tackle  pendant,  a  strong  rope 
made  fast  to  the  lower  mast-head,  and  forming  the  support 
of  the  winding-tackle.  1908  Daily  Chron.  10  iifiC.  5/7_Hoth 
"winding  times  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  calculation  of 
ei«ht  hours.  1675  in  Jeaffreson  Middx.  County  Rec.{iSg7) 
IV.  61  Unam  rotam  Harpedon  anglice  vocatam  a  "winding 
wheele.  1884  Brittem  Watch  ^  Clockm.  240  The  operation 
of  throwing  the  winding  wheels  out  of  action. 

Winding  (wi-ndiq,  W3i*ndir)),z'd/.jd.2  [f.WiND 
V.2  +  -iNG  1.]  The  action  of  blowing  or  making 
a  blast,  chiefly  ^  horns. 

1:1500  in  Grose  .^  «/iV.  ^<^.  (1809)  IV.  407Tomyche  wynd- 
inge  of  the  pipis  is  not  the  best.  1605  Timme  Quersit.  11. 
viu  138  That  renuing  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fire — the 
outMrard  ventilation  or  winding  comming  between  as  the 
instrument.  16x3  G.  Sandys  Trav.  58  At  the  winding  of  a 
home.  1670  Caveat  to  Conventiclers  2  This  dreadful  ap- 
pearance, .was  ushered  in  by  the  winding  of  Homes.  173a 
Berkeley  Alciphr.  v.  §  i  A  confused  Noise  of  the  opening 
of  Hounds,  the  winding  of  Horns  [etc.].  x8a6  Scott  Woodst* 
X,  'Ihe  winding  of  horns  and  the  galloping  of  horse. 

Winding,  vbL  sb.^  :  see  Wind  v? 

Winding  (wai-ndig),  ppl.  aX  [f.  Wind  vX  + 
-ING  2.]     That  winds,  in  various  senses. 

1.  That  follows  a  sinuous  course,  takes  or  haa 
a  curvilinear  form,  or  is  full  of  bends  and  turns. 
a.  Of  a  staircase :  Spiral.  Chiefly  in  winding 
stairs  (sometimes  hyphened). 

1530  Palsgr.  158  Vne  vis^  a  wyndingstayre.  1580  Hollv- 
BASD  Treas.  Fr.  Tong  s.v,  Noyau^  A  paire  of  winding 
staires.  X653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xxxv.  141  A 
round  Tribunal,  whereunto  one  ascended  by  fifteen  winding 
stairs.  1679  MoxoN  Meek.  Exere,  ix.  153  These  Winding 
steps  are  made  about  a  solid  Newel.  1687  A.  Lovell  tr. 
Thevenofs  Trav.  i.  22_  You  may  go  up  to  the  top  by  a 
winding  staircase  that  is  within  it.  0x700  Evelyn  Diary 
20  July  1654,  A  paire  of  artificial  winding-stayres  of  stone. 
i8a3  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Builder  191  Having  finished  the 
first  flight  of  steps,  fix  the  top  of  the  first  bearer  for  the 
winding-tread,  Z840  Dickens  Old  Cur,  Shop  liii.  She  left 
the  chapel,.. and  coming  to  a  low  door,  which  plainly  led 
into  the  tower,  opened  it,  and  climbed  the  winding  stair. 
b.  Of  plants  or  their  parts,  lines  or  figures,  etc. 

X538  Elvot,  Vimineus,  wyckers,  wyndynge  roddes,  or 
osyars.  X545  Ascham  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  164  A  payre  of  wind- 
ynge  prickes.  iSS»-3  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Edw,  VI  (1914) 
137  Wyndine  plate  abowte  hedd  peces,  is77Googe  Heres- 
bacfCs  Huso.  34  The  stalke  is  sciender,  wyndyng,  with 
claspes  about  such  plantes  as  are  next  hym.  1607  Topsell 
Four-f.  Beasts  78  If  his  necke  be  winding  and  weake  (as  if 
it  were  broken).  1622  Bacon  Hen.  VII,  193  It  was  ordained, 
that  this  Winding-Iuieof  a  Plantagenet,  should  kill  the  true 
Tree  it  sclfc.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  184  The  wind- 
ing Trail  Of  Bears-foot.  1726  Leoni  AlbertPs  Archil.  I.  9 
Of  involved  winding  Lines  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak, 
1799  G.  Smith  Laboratory  I.  16  Thus  you  may  mark  a 
winding  figure  with  a  thread  on  a  rocket.  x82a  J.  Parkin- 
son Ouil.  Oryctoi.  163  The  chambers  separated  by  winding 
septa.  183(5  Penny  Cycl,  V.  230/2  Many  of  the  sheep  have 
upright  winding  boms. 

O,  Of  the  course  or  outline  of  natural  features, 
roads,  passages,  etc. 

1555  Eden  Decades  303  b,  Saylynge  alonge  by  the  coaste 
of  a  w>'ndynge  and  bendynge  shore.  1591  Shaks.  Two 
Gent.  IL  vii.  31  And  so  by  many  winding  nookes  he  straies. 
16x0  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  i.  618  Wy  with  a  crooked 
and  winding  stieame  rolleth  downe  by  Whitney.  X697 
Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  n.  6gi  A  winding  Vally.  —  j^neis 
III.  905  Megara's  winding  Bay.  179X  Cowper  Four  Ages  8 
Taking  my  lonely  winding  walk,  I  mus'd.  1794  AIrs. 
Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  xxxi,  The  winding  mountains 
at  length  shut  Udolpho  from  her  view.  X878  J.  Huller 
^  Yrs.  N.  Z.  \.  iu  27  The  river  is  winding  in  its  course. 
1890  '  R.  Boldsewood  *  Col.  Reformer  xiii,  He  could  rattle 
five  horses  and  a  loaded  coach  in  and  out  of  the  creeks  and 
winding  bush  tracks. 

d.  Of  animals  or  their  movements. 
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16x3  Purchas  Pilgrimage  i.  v.  20  He  windes  himselfe 
into  this  winding  Beast,  disposing  the  Serpents  tongue  to 
speake  to  the  woman.  1631  Quahles  Samson  iv.  20  Ihe 
suck-egge  Weasell,  and  the  Winding  Swallow.  X697  Dryden 
Mneis  II.  288  Twice  round  his  waste  their  \.sc.  the  serpents'] 
winding  Volumes  rowl'd.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1810) 
III.  xii.  79  Thou.,  dost  not  know  the  joys  of  a  chase,  and  in 
pursuing  a  winding  game.  1820  Clare  Poems  Rural  Life 
118  Swallows  check  their  winding  flight. 
fe.  Pliant,  bending.   Obs.  rare. 

1609  Holland  Amm,  Marcell.  192  Feathers  and  delicat 
winding  beds  [orig.  pluma  ffjlexiles  leetuli}.  < 

%.  Jig.    fa.  Tortuous,  crooked,  wily.   Obs. 

X594  Carew  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  204  A  man  doubtlesse 
winding  and  craftie.  1629  H.  Burton  Truth's  Tri.  241  For 
all  his  winding  wit  and  wrangling  about  this  place.  1655 
Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  111.  76  Old,  winding,  bragging,  testy, 
crafty  fox.  1693  J.  Edwards  Autltor.  O,  ^  N.  Test.  I.  245 
Jupiter.. was  represented  Horned,  because  of  his  Winding 
Oracles. 

b.  Of  a  narrative  :   Circuitous,  rambling. 

\a  1596  Sir  T.  More  iv.  v.  37  The  winding  laborinth  of  thy 
straunge  discourse  Will  nere  haue  end.]  1887  Bowen  Virg. 
.^neid  I.  341  The  grief  is  a  winding  story  and  long.  1^23 
7'/w«Z.iV.5"w///.4jan.  9/2  The  long  and  winding  narrative. 

Hence  Wi'ndingly  adv.j  in  a  winding  manner, 
circuitously,  with  twists  and  turns ;  Wi'ndmgf- 
ness,  circuitous  or  meandering  form, 

X576  Bakkr  Gesner's  Je^uell  of  Health  215  b,  The  pype. . 
doth  ascende  right  up,  and  not  as  in  the  others,  *windingly, 
1626  T.  H[awkins]  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  i,-j  A  riuer,  that 
windingly  creepeth  with  many  wauy  turnings.  18x7  Byron 
Beppo-aXix,  Where  the  green  alleys  windingly  allure.  1877 
Blackmore  Erema  xiv,  The  long  descent  into  the  depth  of 
winter  is.  .taken.. gently,  and  softly,  and  windingly,  with 
a  great  many  glimpses  back  at  the  summer.  1730  Bailey 
(fol.)j  Toriuousness,  *Windingness  or  the  Turniiig  in  and 
out.  i86r  Macm.  Mag.  IV.  134/1  There  should  be  good  in 
the  stream's  windingness. 

Winding^  (wi-ndiij,  in  sense  i  wsi'ndir)),  ppl,  a.'^ 

[f.  WiNB  V.'^  +  -ING^.] 

1.  Of  a  horn  :  That  is  winded, 

173S  Somerville  Chase  in.  402  The  winding  Horn,  and 
Huntsman's  Voice,  Let  loose  the  gen'ral  Chorus. 

2.  That  *  winds'  one;  taking  one's  l>reath  away. 
1842  Lover  Handy  A?uiy\x,i:\i^  drunken  man  at  least 

gave  some  tokens  of  returning  consciousness  by  making 
several  winding  blows  at  his  benefactors. 

t  Winding-cloth.  1.  Obs,  [f.  Winding  vbl, 
sb.'^  +  Cloth  sb.]   =  Winding-sheet  i. 

a  X300  Cursor  M,  14354  ^^  windingclath  als  he  was 
wonden,  Bath  fete  and  hand  J>ar  was  he  bunden.  1439  in 
Ancestor  (1904)  July  18,  I  gife  my  modir  the  best  pece  of 
lynnyn  cloth  that  I  have  over  that  that  beleveth  over  my 
wyndyng  cloth,  f  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  43  pis  fftirst 
frend  is  werldly  possessions,  whilk  )>3.t  when  we  dye  giffis 
vs  bod  a  wyndyng  clothe  to  lap  vs  in. 

+  Winding-cloth  2.  Obs.  [f.  Winding  vbi, 
j3.3]   =  Winnow-,  Winnowing-cloth. 

1548  Burgh  Rec.  Edin.  (1871)  II.  136  Ane  bathsket  with 
windinclaith  syf  ryddill  sek  and  peyk,  1588  Lane.  Wills 
(Chetham  Soc.  1893)  150  Sacks  windings  clothes  pocks. 
1733  [see  Wind  z'.Sj, 

winding-sheet  (w3i-ndir)J/"t),  [f.  Winding 
vbl.  sb,^  +  Sheet  sb.^] 

1.  A  sheet  in  which  a  corpse  is  wrapped  for 
burial ;  a  shroud. 

1:1420  ?Lydg,  Assembly  of  Gods  420  As  he  had  bene  a 
goste  came  in  wyndyng  shete.  1547  in  Feuillerat  Revels 
Ediv.  ^'/(igT4)  21  One  wyndyng  shite  of  Incarnacionl.awiid 
strypide  with  cro.ssis  Crymson  satten.  13..  Doun  by  ane 
Rever  54  in  Dunbar's  Foems  (S.T.S.)  306  Thy  windene 
scheit  is  nocht  in  weir.  1603  Dekker  Wond.  YcarQ'^h, 
A  thousand  Coarses,  some  standing  bolt  vpright  in  their 
knotted  winding  sheetes.  1624  Capt.  J.  Smith  Virginia  ii. 
35  They..rowle  them  in  mats  for  their  winding  sheets. 
1723-4  Burgh  Rec.  Stirling  (1889)  II.  357  A  coffine.  .and_a 
winning  sheet.  x746HsRVEY.^/f(f//.  (1767)  I.  72  Your  Nobil- 
ity arrayed  in  a  Winding-sheet  j  your  Grandeur  mouldering 
in  an  Urn.  i86qTozer//7^/;/.  7'wr^i>'IL92Thespectrehad 
sworn  by  his  winding*sheet..that  he  would  do  him  no  harm. 

Comb.  1603  Dekker  Wond.  Year  D  2  b,  These  winding- 
sheete-weauers. 

b,  transf,  and  fig. 

1S93  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI^  11.  v.  114  These  armes  of  mine 
shall  be  thy  winding  sheet :  My  heart  (iweet  Boy)  shall  be 
thy  Sepulcher.  xfizs  Bacon  Ess.,  Viciss.  Things  (Arb.)  569 
The  great  Winding-sheets,  that  burie  all  Things  in  Obliuion, 
are  two;  Deluges,  and  Earth-quakes.  1669  J.  Owen  Sernt. 
3  Sam.  xxiii.  j"  Wk";,  1851  IX.  414  Let  us., be  content  to 
see  all  our  comforts  in  their  winding-sheet  every  day.  1757 
Gray  Bard  50  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof.  The 
winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race.  1817  Shelley  Rev.  Islam 
IX.  xxii,  Disturbing  not  the  leaves  which  are  her  winding- 
sheet.  1864  Lowell  Fireside  Trav.  147  Dead  cedars,  in 
winding-sheets  of  long  gray  moss.  1875  Manning  Mission 
Holy  Cliost  ii.  59  He  raised  you  from  death,  and  loosed  you 
from  your  winding-sheet  of  habitual  sin. 

2.  A  mass  of  solidified  drippings  of  grease  cling- 
ing lo  the  side  of  a  candle,  resembling  a  sheet 
folded  in  creases,  and  regarded  in  popular  super- 
stition as  an  omen  of  death  or  calamity. 

^  1708  Brit,  Apollo  No.  17.  2/1  Letters,  Winding  Sheets,  &c, 
in  a  Candle.  X819  Keats  Party  of  Lovers  16  There's  a 
large  cauliflower  in  each  candle.  A  winding  sheet.  1824 
Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  i.  Aunt  Martha,  She. .sees., 
gifts  in  her  finger-nails,  letters  and  winding-sheets  in  the 
candle.  1882  Century  Mag,  Nov.  113/1  The  candles., 
burned  dim,  with  long  winding-sheets  clinging  to  them. 

Wi*nd-i'nstrnment.  (Often  as  two  words.) 

1.    A  musical   instrument   played   by   means   of 

*  wind '  (Wind  sbX-  la),  supplied   either   by   the 

breath  of  the  player  or  by  bellows  :  most  com- 
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monly  applied  to  portable  instruments  of  this  kind, 
such  as  those  used  in  an  orchestra. 

Strictly,  one  whose  sounds  are  produced  by  vibration  of 
air  in  a  pipe  or  tube  (as  the  flute,  trumpet,  etcj  or  in  a 
number  of  pipes  (as  the  organ) ;  but  usually  also  including 
those  sounding  by  vibration  of  reeds  (as  the  clarinet,  har- 
monium, and  concertina). 

1582  N.  LiCHEFiELD  tr.  Castankeda's  Conq.  E.  Ind.  i.  Ixxvi. 
155  He  had  also  with  him  certeine  wind  instruments.  1628 
Ford  Lover's  Mel.  1.  ii,  Cucul.  Was  thy  father  a  Piper, 
saist  thou?  Grill.  A  sounder  of  some  such  wind-instrument 
forsooth.  X777  Thicknesse  Joum.  France  (1789)  II.  202 
During  the  supper,  a  good  band  of  music  played ;  but  it 
was  all  wind  instruments.  X838  Dickens  Nich.  Nick.  W, 
Two  or  three  violins  and  a  wind  instrument  from  the  Opera 
band.  1880  F.  TAvr.OR  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  IL  5/2  The  Har- 
monium., although  played  by  wind,  is  not  strictly  a  wind- 
instrument. 

Comb.  1776   Hawkins   Hist.  Mus.  V.   iv.  vii.  364  The 
younger  Stanesby,  the  wind-instrument-maker, 
b.  Jjg.  or  allttsively, 

X604  Shaks.  0th.  in.  i.  lo.  1634  S.  R.  Noble  Soldier  iv.  \. 
F  3,  Bal.  What  Instrument  playd  she  upon?  Cor.  A  wind 
instrument,  she  did  nothing  but  sigh. 

1 2.  A  machine  or  contrivance  driven  by  the  wind, 
as  a  windmill.  Obs.  rare, 

160X  Holland  Pliny  vii.  xxxvii.  I.  175  Ctesibius  also  was 
much  accounted  of  for  devising  wind-instruments  :  and  by 
the  nieanes  of  certains  engines  to  draw  and  send  water  to 
any  place. 

Hence  Wi:nd-instraine*ntal  a. ;  Wi^nd-instru- 
me'ntalist. 

1869  J.  Ella  Mus.  Sk.  I.  344, 1  know  of  no  other  example 
of  wind-instrumentalists  acquiring  an  independance  by 
orchestral  employment  in  London.  1894  J.  A.  Kappey  {title) 
Military  Music.     A  history  of  wind-instrumental  bands. 

"Windish,  var.  Wendish. 

Windister,  var,  Winnowster  Obs. 

Windlass  (wi-ndlas),  sb."^  Forms :  5  wyn- 
las(s^e,  wyndeias,  5-6  wyndlas,  6  -lasse,  wyn- 
las,  6-7  windless©,  -lasse,  wyndles(se,  (also  9) 
windlace,  6-8  windlas,  windles,  7  wyndeles, 
7-8  windless,  winlace,  8  winlass,  7-  windlass, 
[prob.  alteration  of  Windas,  of  obscure  origin. 

The  alleged  Icel.  vindildss  is  not  authentic] 

1.  A  mechanical  contrivance  working  on  the 
principle  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  on  a  horizontal 
axis  (thus  distinguished  from  a  capslan)  ;  con- 
sisting of  a  roller  or  beam,  resting  on  supports, 
round  which  a  rope  or  chain  is  wound ;  used  for 
various  purposes,  esp.  on  board  ship  for  weighing 
the  anchor  or  hauling  upon  a  purchase,  at  the  head 
of  a  mine-shaft  for  hoisting  coal  or  other  mineral, 
or  for  raising  a  bucket  from  a  well. 

Chinese  or  Differential  windlass ;  see  Chinese  a.  2,  and  cf. 
DiFFEKENTiAL  it.  4  b.     Spanish  ivindlass  :  see  Spanish  a.  7. 

f  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  12652  The  schippes  were  sone  on  a 
blase,  Thei  brende  bothe  mast  &  wynlase.  c  1440  Promp. 
/'rtri'.  529  Wyndynge,  wy  the  wyndelas[fF/«£'^.i^AS.wyndas], 
obvolucio,  1526  Dunmoiv  Churchiu.  Ace.  If.  5  b (MS.),  Item 
to  John  Harvyand  Wylyem  barcar  for  a  brayde  to  heipe  to 
malce  the  wynlas,  \n,d.  1538  Elyot,  Tractorium^  a  wind- 
liis  to  draw  vp  heuy  thingis.  153*  in  Glasscock  Rec.  St. 
Michael's,  Bp.  s  Stortford  (1882)  137  A  wyndles  for  the  pix. 
1585  Shxtttleworths'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  25  A  grete  roppe 
for  the,  wyndlas  in  the  slayhter  housse.  1603  G.  Owem 
Pembrokeshire  (1892)  89  With  a  wyndeles  turned  by  fowre 
men  they  drawe  vpp  the  coales.  1608  Relat.  Trav.  W.  Bush 
B2b,  She  had  twooe  stronge  Cables ..  strayned  by  wynd- 
lesses.  x6i6  Extr.  Aberd.  Reg.  (1848)  II.  342  Ane  wyndles 
for  heising  vp  of  stanes.  1670  Covel  in  Early  Voy,  Levant 
(Hakluyt  Soc.)  143  Carrying  out  an  Anchor  a  sterncwith 
the  Winlace.  1743  Woodroofe  in  Hanway  I'rav.  {1762)  I. 
II.  xxiii.  loi  A  great  sea  obliged  us  to  cut  the  cable  at  the 
windlass.  1789  Trans.  Soc.  ArtsWl.  218  Anchor-stocks., 
supplying  the  place  of  the  upper  gudgeon;  and  in  a  merchant- 
ship  the  clamps  of  her  windles.  1800  Weems  Washington 
X.  (1877)  129  Some  seizing  the  ready  handspikes,  vault  high 
upon  the  windlasses.  z82s  hnison's  Sci.  Sf  Art  I.  56  If  two 
men  work  at[the  end  of  a  roller,  or  windlass,  as  in  drawing 
up  coals  or  ore  from  a  mine,  or  water  from  a  well.  1836 
Thirlwall  Greece  xxvi.  III.  427  A  great  vessel  of  burthen 
.  .to  cover  the  operations  of  a  number  of  parties  in  boats, 
which,  .forced  up  the  piles  by  means  of  cranes  or  windlaces. 

p  The  form  ivindles  taken  as  pi.  Obs. 

x6oi  Holland  Pliny  xxxvi.  xv.  II.  586  To  force  the  water 
..with  devise  of  engines  and  windles  up  lo  the  top  of  the 
hill,  x68o  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1526/4  The  Adventure  Pink,., 
two  Decks,  with  a  Fall  where  the  Windles  stand. 

t  2.  Applied  to  various  smaller  contrivances  of 
a  similar  kind  :  a  winch  used  in  discharging  a 
cross-bow  (=  WiNDAS  i  b)  or  a  pistol  (*dag  *) ;  a 
reel  on  an  angler's  rod,  or  for  winding  yarn  (  = 
WiNDLE  J^.-*).   Obs, 

2481-90  Howard  Househ.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  273,  ix.  cross- 
bowes,  wyndlas.  1587  Holisshed  Chron.  III.  1099/2  With 
the  windlace  of  his  dag  hanging  thereon,  1588  Z.a«^.  Wills 
(Chetham  Soc.  i36i)  12  My  crosbowe  with  the  windlesse. 
1669  WoRLiDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  258  A  very  long  Line 
wound  up  at  the  handle  of  your  Rod  on  a  small  Winch  or 
Windlace.  1737  Ozell  Rabelais  III.  236  note,  A  Reel  or 
Yarn-Windless.  1819  Scott  Ivaniioe  xxviii,  Two  arblasts 
,,wiih  windlaces  and  quarrells. 

3.  attrib.y  as  xvindlass  axhy  -endy  -head,  -pawl, 
rope  ;  windlass  bar,  any  of  a  set  of  bars  inserted 
in  holes  in  a  ship*s  windlass,  by  which  it  is  turned ; 
windlass-bitt,  -chock,  each  of  the  supports  of  a 
ship's  windlass  ;  windlass- jack,  windlass-lining 
(see  quots.) ;  windlass-man,  a  man  employed  to 
turn  a  windlass. 
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tZ4M  "LovDOS  Suiurian  i/ori.  157  Two  *windlass  axles  are 
supported  on  four  props.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk. 
S.V.,  The  cables  (of  the  windlass]  have  three  turns  round 
this  main-piece..:  holes  are  cut  for  the  *wind]ass-bars  in 
each  eighth  of  the  squared  sides.  1846  A.  Young  Naut. 
Diet.  369  Iron  spindles  working  in  collars  or  bushes  inserted 
in  the  *\Vindlass-bitts.  Ibid.,  *  Wind/asS'c/iocks,  fore-and- 
aft  pieces  of  oak  fitted  on  the  deck  and  bolted  to  the  beams 
immediately  before  the  windlass,  /bid.,  * l^indlass-ends . . 
are  two  horizontal  pieces  forqjing  a  continuation  of  the 
windlass  outside  these  bitts.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  li'^ord- 
bk..  Windlass . .'is  composed  of  the  carrick-heads  or  •wind- 
lass-heads. 1875  Knight  Diet.  Meek.,  *  Windlass-jack,  a 
form  of  lifting-jack  liaving  a  winch-handle  for  turning  the 
pinion  which  gears  into  the  crown-wheel.  1846  A.  Voung 
Naut,  Diet.  369  Pieces  of  hard  wood,  called  the  *Windlass. 
lining,  fitted  and  bolted  round  it  to  preserve  it  from  being 
chafed.  1851  Carlvle  Sterling  in.  iii,  Both  shouted  vehe- 
mently to  the  coadjutor  at  the  windlass,  both  sprang  at  the 
basket;  the  *windlass  man  could  not  move  it  with  them 
both.  1867  Smvth  Sailor's  Word-bk,  s.v.,  Amidships  it  is 
supported  by  chocks,  where  it  is  also  furnished  with  a  course 
of  *windlass-pawls.  1669  Stukmy  Mariner's  Mag:  v.  xii.  8 1 
By  a  'Windless  Rope,  and  weight  to  sink  it,  he  may  first  let 
down  the  weight. 

t Windlass,  sb'^  Obs.  Forms:  6  wynd(e')-, 
winlesse,  windla8(8e,  (-laies?),  wyndlas(s)e, 
-lace,  6-7  windlace,  -lesse,  7  -lass,  winde-Iase, 
(8  windlatch).  [Alteration  of  Wanlace,  by  asso- 
ciation with  Wind  r.l  and  perh.  with  prec.  sb.] 

1.  A  circuit  made  to  intercept  the  game  in  hunting 
(s=  Wanlace  i);  gett.  a  circuit,  circuitous  move- 
ment: esp,  in  phr.  to  fetch  a  windlass ^  to  make  a 
circuit,  go  round  about,  *  fetch  a  compass  \ 

1530  Palsgr.  231  Hewar  that  fetteth  the  w>'ndelesse  in 
huntyng.  1563  Golding  Cxsarwx,  (1565)  ao6  Bidding  them 
fetche  a  windlassc  a  great  waye  about,  and  to  make  al  to- 
ward one  place.  1567  —  Ovid's  Met.  vii.  93  b,  He  runnes 
not  forth  directly  out.  Nor  makes  a  windlas<e  ouer  all  the 
champion  fieldes  about.  1580  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  270, 
I  now  fetching  a  windlesse,  that  1  myght  better  haue  a 
shoote,  was  preuented  with  ready  game.  1600  Fairfax 
ZiMWXiv.  xxxiv,  The  bcauies'faire  of  Shephcards  daughters 
bold.  With  wanton  winde  laies  ronne,  turne,  play  and  pas. 
x6oa  R.  Carew  Cornwall  75  Sometimes  a  foote-man..will 
carry  the  same  quite  backwards,  and  so,  at  last,  get  to  the 
goale  by  a  windlace. 

2.  Jig.  A  circuitous  course  of  action ;  a  round- 
about proceeding;  a  crafty  device  (  —  W' anlaces"). 

01569  KiscESMVLL  Mans  Est.^  Godly  Adv.  (1574)  I  vij. 
With  suche  winlesscs  some  are  dryuen  into  the  net.  1575 
LankhamZ.^/.  (1871)55  And  heer  iz  my  windlesse,  lyke  yoor 
coorse  asjjleaz  ye.  1575  Mirr.  Mag.^  Humfrty  Dk.  Gloue. 
xlvi,  Which  by  slye  drifies,  and  wyndlaces  aloofe.  They 
brought  about,  zoos  Shaks.  Ham.  11.  i.  65.  1617  Collins 
Def.  Bp.  Eh  n.  viil  317  These  were  the  trances,  and  the 
windlaces  of  the  first  lesuites.  1631  [Mabbe]  Celestinaw. 
54  What  a  wind-lace  hast  ihou  fetcht,  witfi  what  words  hast 
thou  come  upon  me?  01734  North  Exam.  tt.  iv.  (  143. 
(1740)  307  The  former  are  brought  forth,  by  a  Windlatch  of 
a  rriaf,  to  ch.^rge  the  latter  with  the  foulest  of  Crimes. 

t  "Windlass,  v.i  Obs,  [f.  Windlass  ^^5. 2]  a. 
trans,  (Jig*)  To  decoy  or  ensnare,  b.  intr.  To 
'fetch  a  windlass ',  make  a  circuit ;  Jig,  to  act  cir- 
cuitously  or  craftily.    Hence  Windlassing  vbl.  sb.^ 

a  i^MSiDSEY  Astr.^ Stella  xxi,  My  young  mind. .,  whom 
Loue  doth  windlas  so;  That  mine owne  writings,  .show  My 
wits  quicke  in  vaine  thoughts,  in  vertue  lame,  a  x66o  Ham- 
MOMD  Sert/t.f  Ezek.  xvi.  30  (1664)  12  She  is  not  at  so  much 
leasure  as  to  windlace,  or  use  craft  to  satisfie  them;  she 
goes  downright  a  woing.  ^  ibid.^  Luke  xviii.  J/J31  A  skil- 
ful woodi-m.'in,  that  by  wind-lassing  presently  gets  a  shoot. 

Wrndlass,  z'.^  [f.  Windlass  sb.^]  trans. 
To  hoist  or  haul  with  a  windlass,  Henc2  "Wi-nd- 
lassing  vbl.sb.'^ 

X834  Maria  Edceworth  //^/^Mxiv,  Noneof  our  windlass- 
ing  will  ever  bring  her  \,ic.  the  truthj  up.  1870  Daily  Nerus 
90  Jan.,  Ho  was  hauled  into  the  barn  and  windlassed  clear 
of  the  floor.  1897  Kipling  Capt.  Cour.  ix.  203  As  though 
the  words  were  being  windlassed  out  of  him. 

Windlo  (wi'nd'l),  sb^■  Now  dial,  or  local. 
Forms :  i-.^  windel,  ( i  -11),  3-6  wyndel,  6 wyndle, 
-dille,  -dell,  8-9  dial,  winnel,  6-  windle.  [OE, 
Viindel  str.  m.,  *  cartellus  *,  •  fiscella  *,  *  canistrum  *, 
*corbis  ',  f.  windan  to  plait,  Wind  z/.l :  see  -le  i. 

Parallel  in  formation  are  OHG.  ivintiUX  (MHG-,  G.  ivin- 
del)  swaddling-clothes,  OX.  vindill  wisp.] 

1.  A  basket.  Now  on\y  dial,  (see  quot.  1879): 
app.  associated  or  confused  with  Windle  j^.2 

C7«5  Corpus  Gloss,{}\tt%%v\s)Q  10 Cartellus,  windil.  ciooo 
X.\.Tii\zCen.x\.  16  Ic  jeseah  swefn,  ^aet  is,  5aet  ic  hjcfde  Tiry 
windlas  mid  melewe  ofer  min  heafod.  CS400  Laud  Troy 
Bk,  17973  Tbei  did  brynge  the  kiddls  drye.  .And  colis  also 
In  bollis  &  wyndcl.  1875  Norfolk  Archatol,  VIII.  174 
Windle,  a  basket  used  in  winnowing  corru 

2.  A  measure  of  corn  and  other  commodities, 
varying  in  different  localities ;  of  wheat,  usually 
about  3  bushels,   local  {north.), 

tij68,  i«8a  in  Rogers  Agric.  ^  Prices  I.  xviii.  428  [Nuts] 
are  purchased  in  Cumberland  by  the  windle.]  isSi-j  htq. 
Post  mortem  Edw.^  /31/3  (P.R.O.),  Et  sciendum  quod  que. 
libet  eskeppa  continet  sexdecim  Windellos,  et  illi  sexdecim 
Windeili  faciunt  quartcriumj^ondiniensc  et  dimidium,  1300 
Crt.  Rolls  Wake/ield  (1906)  1 1. 194  One  wynd[el  ?j  of  barley 
*nd  a  quarter  of  oats,  isax  Pleadings  Ducky  Lancaster 
(1896)  106  [Dealing  of  corn  by]  mettes  and  wyndilles, 
I5«S  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  216  To  evcrichon  of  the  same 
Oraeri  a  wyndle  of  wheate,  or  the  price  therof.  1566  in 
Picton  L'poot  Munic.Rec.  (1883)  I.  86  One  w>'ndle  con- 
taining  56  quarts  of  wine  measure  up  heaped  shall,  .be  the 
right  and  just  standard.  1636  Farington  Papers  (Cbetham 
Soc  1856)  13,  B  windles  of  wheat  Lauc*  me»ure.    1799  P. 


Walkden  Diary  (1866)  62  Spent  the  day  wholly  at  home 
in  winnowing  my  barley,  and  I  measured  a  windle  and  an 
awkendale  for  going  to  the  malt-kilns.  1790  Grose  Prov. 
Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Windle,  or  Winnel,  a  bushel.  1840  Jml.  R. 
"Agric.Soc.  X.  i.  18  The  cost  [of  limestone]  at  the  kiln  is 
11^  a  windle,  and  two  windles  are  equal  to  3  cwt.  x88x 
Daily  Nezvs  17  Jan.  3/4  Preston.  Jan.  15.. .Wheat  19s.  to 
22  s.  per  windle. 

3.  A  bundle  or  band  (of  straw  or  hay).    Sc, 

1825  Jamieson,  Winnie,  the  same  with  Windlen,  a  bottle 
of  straw.  1893  Mackintosh  A  round  ike  Orkney  Peat  Fires 
(1905)  207  [He]  had  the  kegs  tied  up  in  windles  of  straw. 

t  Willdle,-J^.^  Obs.  Forms:  3  (Cr/^.)  winn- 
dell,  4  wyndel,  5  -dylle,  -die,  6  -windle.  [f.  stem 
of  OE.  windwian  Winnow  z;.  -f-  -le  i.  Cf.  Wind 
zf.S]      A  w  inn  owing-fan. 

trxaoo  Obmin  10483  Himmshollde  brinngenninn  hisshannd 
Hiss  winndell  forr  to  wirmdwenn.  ^1400  N.  T.  (Paues)  Matt. 
iii.  12  Whos  wyndel  is  in  his  honde,  &  he  schal  dense  fully 
his  korne.  c  1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  664/7  ^'^^  uenti- 
labrum,  wyndylle.  1350  Covebdale  Spir,  Perle  vii.  65 
When  the  corne  is  threshed,  the  kernel  lyeth  mixed  among 
the  chaf,  and  afterwarde  are  they  disseuered  a  sonder  wyih 
the  fanne  or  wyndle. 

Windle  (wi-nd'l),  sb.^  Obs.  exc,  dial.  Forms  : 
8-9  Sc.  winnel,  ■win(n)le,  7-  windle.  [The 
second  element  of  Gabnwindle,  Yarnwindle,  q.v. 
for  earlier  examples.]  An  appliance  for  winding 
yam  or  thread. 

1687  Mi^GE  Gt,  Fr.  Diet.  11,  Windles,  or  Blades  to  wind 
Yarn  on,  un  Devidoir.  17..  Loving  Lnss  in  Ramsay^s 
Tea't._Misc.{ij()2)  172  My  hanks  of  yarn,  my  rock  and  reel, 
My  winnels  and  my  spinning-wheel.  1791  Alex.  Wilson 
in  Poems  <5-  Lit.  Prose  (1876)  II.  45  Jennock  turn't  the 
winles*  blade  An'  waft  in  lapfu's  left  her.  1845  S.  Judd 
Margaret  \\.  (1371)5  From  a  windle  the  thread  is  conducted 
to  the  quills. 

Wrxidle,^^  ^o^al.  Alsowhlndle.  [?f.  Wind 
sb.^'\  The  redwing  {Turdus  iliacus)^  also  called 
wind-thntsh,  'throstle* 

1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recr.  iii.  (1677)  t^  The  Wlnd-throstle 
(or  Whindle),  a  1698  C.  Morton  Enquiry  in  Harl.  Misc, 
(1744)  II. 558/2  The..Wind.Thrush(o;  the  Red  wing,  Whee. 
nerd,  Whindle;  for  so  many  Names  it  Las  in  divers  Coun- 
tries). xnTzKuTTY Nat. Hist. Dublin  I.  ^4,1.  1885SWAISSOM 
Prov.  Nofrtes  Birds  5  Redwing..,  Winnard  (Cornwall). 
Windle  (Devon). 

Wi'Iidle,  ^.^  Now  dial.  Forms :  4  Sc.  pr.pple. 
wynland,  vyndland,  6  windill,  6-  windle,  (9 
dial,  winnle).  [f.  Wind  z/.l  +  -le  3,  With  sense  2 
cf.  MDu.,  MHG.,  G.  windeln  to  swathe,  swaddle.] 

1.  intr.  To  move  circularly  or  sinuously  ;  to  turn 
over  and  over,  or  round  and  round ;  to  whirl ;  to 
meander  :  —  Wind  v^~  7  b.  Hence  "Wi-ndling 
vbl.  sb,  and  ppl.  a.l 

1375  Barbolb  Bruce  xvii.  721  Sum  dede,  sum  dosnyt, 
come  doun  vyndland.  1613  Lisle  /El/ric  on  O.  (J-  N.  Test. 
To  Rdr.  p.  xxviii,  The  one  hoodwinked  with  his  implicite 
faith,  as  with  a  bumble  on  his  head,  thinkes  he  goes  forth- 
right, when  he  windles  in  a  milt.  i8oa  Mrs.  Radcliffs 
Gaston  de  Blondeviile  iv.  (1826)  140  Beside  some  windling 
brook.  1856  P.  Thompson  Hist.  Boston  jy^  Windling, 
snow-drifting.  1905  Engl.  Dial.  Diet,  5.v.(LincoInsh.),Th« 
snow  windles  under  the  tiles. 

2.  trans.  To  wind  (thread,  etc.) ;  also  absol. : 
«  Wind  t/.I  15.  Also \SV.  (see  quot.  1808,  and  cf. 
Windle  x^.l  3,  W^indling  sb.), 

1587  W.  Fowler  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  1. 1 17/132  Than  did  I  spye 
Chrysippus  ..  with  a  large  and  brodest  roll  his  threid  & 
Webbs  to  windill.  1500  T.  M[oufet]  Silkxvormes  i  These 
flocks  as  white  as  milke,  That  make,  and  spinne,  and  die, 
and  windle  silke.  1808  Jamieson,  Windle,  to  make  up 
(straw  or  hay)  into  bottles.  1859  A  Whitehead  Leg. 
Weitmld.  14  (E.D.D.)  The  sarvant  lasses  they'd  begun  'io 
winnle,  wind,  and  spin. 

t  Windle,  v:^  Obs. rare.  [f.  as  Windle sb,'^  -t- 
-LE  3.    Cf,  W'iMBLE  f  .2]     trans.  To  winnow. 

14..  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  6^/2-^  Hoc  ventilabrum,  a 
wyndyllynge.  [The  English  gloss  appears  to  be  incomplete.  ] 
1550  CovERUALE  Spir.  Perle  vii.  65  When  they  are  fanned 
or  wyndled,  and  when  the  wynde  of  trouble  and  afflyccion 
begynneth  once  a  litle  to  blowe.  1887  Jamieson  s  Sc.  Diet, 
SuppL,  Winnel-claith,  v.  Windin-claith. 

WindlOi  "v.^  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5  winelo, 
6  windell.  [?Back-formationfrom  Windlestraw ; 
but  cf.  Winder  v."]  intr.  To  lose  strength  or 
vigour ;  to  wither,  waste  away,  dwindle.  Hence 
"Windling/'//.  a.'^ 

c  1325  Glass.  W.  de  Bibbesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  i6i  Jo  ay  la 
mayn  si  estomye  [gloss  so  acomeled,  v.r.  wineled].  1579 
W.  Wilkinson  Co'i/ut.  Fam.  Love  31  b,  The  fruile  thereof 
for  want  of  moysture  begynneth  to  windell.  x6ao  Gataker 
Davids  Instruct.  6  Tender  plants.. are  in  danger  else  to 
windle  and  wither  away.  1888  SheJ}ield  Gloss.^  Windle^  v. 
to  tJ  windle. . .  Windling,  adj.,  feeble,  delicate. 

"Windles,  obs.  form  of  Windlass  sb.^ 
Windless  (wi*nd|les),  a.  [f.WiNDj^.l  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Breathless,  out  of  breath.     "Sovf  rare. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1271  Sa  waike  &  so  wyndles  &  wcry 
for-fo^ten.  1570  Foxe  A.  ^  M.  (ed.  2)  2126/1  His  accuser. . 
came . .  in  such  post  speede,  that  in  a  maner  he  was  wyndlesse 
entryng  into  the  Bishops  chamber.  1609  Holland  Amm. 
Marcetl.  114  With  all  the  speed  I  could  make  I  returned  all 
windlesse  for  hast.  1643  Trapp  Comm.  Gen.  xlix.  27  Panting 
and  windless  as  a  tired  Woolf.  1894  J.  A.  Steuabt  /«  Day 
0/  Battle  t,  He  was  stupefied  and  windless  before  the  smile 
of  disdain  had  time  to  leave  his  face. 

2.  Free  from  wind  ;  not  exposed  to  or  stirred  by 
the  wind,  in  or  upon  which  no  wind  blows. 


In  first  quot.  applied  to  wind  supposed  to  be  pent  under, 
ground  and  to  cause  earthquakes :  =  not  causing  any  move- 
ment in  the  atmosphere. 

1591  Sylvester  Du Partus  i.  iii.  4S0  When  steeples  stagger, 
and  huge  mountains  tremble  With  wind-less  wind  [orig.  Le 
rent  sans  /aire  vent],  x8oa  Mawe  llilin.  Derbysh.  Gloss. 
(E.D.S.)  s.v.,  A  place  in  a  mine  where  the  air  is  bad  or 
short.. is  then  said  to  be  windless.  1818  Shelley  Rosal.  <$■ 
Helen  1106  The  windless  sky.  1843  Rvskin Mod. Paint,  n. 
ni.  iv.  §  35.  251  Colder  and  more  quiet  than  a  windless  sea 
under  the  moon  of  midnight.  1853  M.  Abhold  New  Sire/is 
Z46  In  some  windless  valley. 

1 3.  Not  causing  flatulence.   Obs.  rare, 

xs6a  Turner  Herbal  11.  85b,  PhasioIus..of  Dioscorides  is 
wyndy,.,  &  y®  other  ^x fiatuum  expertes  yt  is  windlesse. 

Hence  Windlessly  adv. ;  Wi-udlessness. 

1897  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  387  The  dawn  broke  windlessly  over 
the  dark  mountain  pass.  19x6  E.  F.  Benson  David  Blaize 
X,  The  sea  slept  in  the  wincftessness  of  this  August  weather. 

Windlesse,  obs.  form  of  Windlass. 

WindlestraTV  (wi-nd'listrj).  Sc.  and  dial. 
Forms :  i  windelstreaw,  -streow,  6  Sc,  ■wynd-, 
windilstray,  7  windle-strawe,  8-9  Sc,  winle- 
strae,  9  dial,  windle-,  winnelstrae,  -stray,  etc., 
7- windlestraw.  [OE.  windelstreaw^  7Uwindel 
Windle  sb.'^  +  striaw  Straw  sb^ 

1.  A  dry  thin  withered  stalk  of  grass,  such  as  is 
left  standing  after  the  flower  or  seed  is  shed. 

In  north,  dial,  shortened  to  windle. 

a  1000  P'oc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  273/23  Calmum,  windel- 
streow.  1513  Douglas  yEneis  vn.  Prol.  134  With  hyrstis 
harsk  of  waggand  wyndilstrays.  a  1585  Montcomerik 
Ckerrie  ^  Sloe  303,  I  siakkerit  at  the  windilstrayis.  a  iw8 
D.  Fergusson  Scot.  Prov.  (1641)  328  He  that  is  redd  for 
windlestrawes,  should  not  sleep  in  lees.  1641  Best  Farm. 
Bks.  (Surtees)  76  If  the  weather  bee  harde  and  sharpe,  and 
the  hey  shorte  and  good,  they  [sc.  sheep]  will  not  leave  soe 
much  as  a  pile  of  grasse  or  a  windle-strawe.  ai7»in  M.  P. 
Brown  Suppl.  Diet.  Decis,  (1826)  IV.  753  To  restrict  him  to 
the  fifth  part  of  the  rent,  was  to  send  him  to  lift  the  rest  of 
his  stipend  from  windlestraws  and  sandy  laverocks.  C173Q 
Ramsav  Fables  xix.  67  They'll  start  at  winlestraes.  1815 
^w^iA.%^  Alastor  528  Tall  spires  of  windlesirae  Threw  their 
thin  shadows  down  the  rugged  slope.  1821  Scott  Pirate 
iv.  The  air  is  close, . .  and  the  day  so  calm,  that  not  a  windle- 
straw moves  on  the  heath,  1865  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  xxi. 
ii.  VI.  35o_Think  what  a  fine  figure  of  rye  and  barley,  instead 
of  mere  windlestraws,  beggary  and  desolation,  was  realised 
by  that  act  alone.  187a  Browning  Fijine  ix.  Thistle  fluffs 
and  bearded  windlestraws. 

2.  A  name  for  various  long-stalked  species  of 
grass,  as  Cynosurtts  cristatus  (dog's-tail  grass), 
Lolittm  perenne  (rye-grass),  and  Agrostis  Spica- 
venii.     Also  witidlestraw-grass, 

cxwM^Sax.  Leechd.  II.  44  Wi)>  earwlcgan,  senim  l>aet 
miclegreatewindel  streaw  twyecge.  1636 Johnson  G^rarrf^'j 
Herbal  \.  iii.  6  Reed-grasse  ..  in  Latine  ..  Splca  venti 
agrorum..  .Some. .,  much  agreeable  to  the  Latine  name, 
call  these,  Windle-strawes.  1775  J,  Andkkson  Ess.  Agric, 
418  The  crested  dogs-tail-grass,  Cynosurus  crystatus,  com- 
monly known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  Windlestraw- 
grass.  i8oi  Levden  Elfin.King  xiii.  The  windlestrae,  so 
limber  and  grey  \note.  Rye-grass).  i86j  Mrs.  Norton 
Lady  of  La  Garaye  Prol.  112  The  pale  tufts  of  the  windle- 
strae grass  Hang  like  locks  of  dry  dead  hair. 

3.  Jig.  a.  Applied  to  something  (material  or 
immaterial)  light,  trifling,  or  flimsy;  occas.  con- 
temptuously to  a  spear  or  lance. 

1637  Rutherford  Z,^/^  6  Jan.  (1671)414  No  windle-straws, 
no  bits  of  clay,  no  temptations.. will  then  be  able  to  with- 
stand you._  1831  Scott  Ct.  Rob.  xi,  Not  one  has  the  courage 
to  throw  his  windlestraw  while  he  perceives  that  of  another 
pointed  against  himself.  1895  Crockett  Men  0/  Moss- 
Hags  xl,  He  grippitnie  with  one  hand  and  drew  his  windle- 
strae of  a  sword  wi'  the  other,  1905  Times  Lit.  Suppl, 
25  Aug.  367/3  Her.  .blank  verse  and  other  heavy,  .things.. 
have  none  of  the  life  and  sweetness  of  her  windlestraw. 

b.  Applied  to  a  thin  lanky  person,  or  one  of 
feeble  health  or  character. 

x8i8  Miss  Perkier  Marriage  xxxiv,  A  wheen  puir  feckless 
windlestraes.  1836  J.  M.  Wilson  Tales  II.  214/2  D'ye 
ken  that  this  winnle-straw  o' a  lassie,. has  won  the  kirn? 
[1845  Carlyle  Schiller  1.  30  An  honest  man  you  may  form  of 
windle-straws  ;  but,  to  make  a  rascal,  you  must  have  grist,] 
XQ07  '  Q  '  Poison  Isl.  xxxi,  A  thtn,  windlestraw  of  a  man. 

Windling  (wi-ndlir)),  sb.  Forms  :  3-4  wyne- 
lynge,  5  wenelyng(e  ;  7  winling,  8  windlen, 
wonlyne,  9  winlin,  windlin,  windling.  [?  f. 
Wind  v^  +  -linqI  2.  But  perhaps  two  distinct 
words. 

The  word  in  sense  i  seems  to  be  synonymous  with  wyn{,ey 
tves,  wynwys  in  1304  Ace.  Exch,  K.  R.  12/6  m.  3,  13316 
Ibid.  19/31  m.  5,  1420  For.  Ace.  3  Hen.  Vl  G/2.] 

'\\,  collect,  sing.  01  pi,  ? Small  ropes  or  cords.  Obs, 

xa9f  Ace.  Exch.  K.  R.  5/7  m.  i  (P.R.O.)  In  Wynelyngges 
emptis  ad  nauem  ix.s.  v.d.  1356  in  Pipe  Roll 32  Edw.  Ill 
m.  33/1  (P.R.O.)  In  CCC.  lb.  de  towe,  vj««.  fassibus  strami- 
nis,  xviij  Millibus  de  Wynelynge  emptis.  140a  Ace.  Exch. 
K.  R,  ^-xlii  m.  4  In  iiij**  petris  de  Wenelyng..in  factura 
dicte  balengere  expenditis.  ^1407  Ibid,  44/11  (i)  m,  a  In 
iij.  libris  de  Wenelynge  emptts.  .iij.d, 

2.  A  bundle  of  straw  or  hay.     Sc. 

1645  in  J.  Davidson  Inverurie  (1878)  ao6  Twa  winlingls  of 
stray.  1737  Ramsay  Sc.  Prov.  (1750)  41  He  stumbles  at  a 
strae  and  lowps  o'er  a  wonlyne.  184^  H.  Stephens  Bk. 
Farm  II.  125  The  cattle-man  resumes  his  labours  by  bunch- 
ing up  windlings  of  straw,  which  are  small  bundles  having 
a  twisted  form,  of  10  lb.  weight,  or  more  each.  1845  New 
Statist.  Ace.  Scot,  XV.  Caithness  1^6  The  tenants  of  each 
penny-land . .  had . .  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  winlins  to 
thatcn  the  mains' stacks.  i86a  Hislop  Prov.  Scot,  88  He 
starts  at  straes,  and  lets  windlins  gae. 

Windling, ///.  fl. :  see  Windle  «/.l  and  f,3 
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WINDMILI. 

Windmill  (wi-ndmil,  wi-nmil),  sb.  (Formerly 
also  as  two  words.)  [f.  Wind  j^.I  +  Mill  sbJ^'^ 
ct  MHG.  mintmu/j  G.  windmiihie^  LG.,  Dn. 
wmdmcleHj  and  F.  moulin  h  vent  (from  13th  c.).] 

L  A  mill  the  machinery  of  which  is  driven  by  the 
wted  acting  open  sails,  used  (chiefly  in  flat  districts) 
for  grinding  com,  pumping  water,  etc  The  older 
and  most  characteristic  European  form  consists  of 
a  conical  mill-house  with  a  dome  or '  cap '  carrying 
(usually)  four  sails;  the  modem  American  type 
consists  of  a  disk  of  sails  mounted  on  a  framework 
of  girders,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  pumping  or  sawing. 

The  satis  (Sail  si.^  5)  are  turned  by  the  force  of  the  wind 
around  an  axis  or  ■annd-shafty  usually  nearly  horizontal  and 
having  some  contrivance  (now  often  automatic)  for  turning  it 
in  any  direction  to  enable  the  sails  to  catch  the  wind. 

»»07  R.  Glooc.  (Rolls)  113S3  pe  king  of  aleniaine  was  in 
»  wtndmulle  inome.  C1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  iii.  190,  Y 
saugh  him  carien  a  wyndmelle  Vnder  a  walsh  note  shale. 
0x400  Gloss  in  ReL  Ant.  I.  7  Ventagile^  a  wyndmylne. 
c  1450  Gcdstazv  Kfg-.  63  His  winde-mille  ^at  stondit  vppon 
hoge  wiJ>-oute  l>e  towne  of  doninton.  15,.  Ladye  Bessie 
(Percy  Soc.)  77  He  went  up  unto  a  w^'nde  mylne,  And  stoode 
upon  a  hyll  see  hye.  1546  Yks.  Chantry  Surv.  (Surtees 
1894)  II  'llie  rente  of  a  wynde  mylle  there,  %xs.  1596 
Shaks.  /  Hen.  IV^  iii.  i.  162, 1  had  rather  Itue  With  Cheese 
and  Garlick  in  a  Windmill.  1630  R^  fohnson's  Khtgd.  ^ 
Comttem.  644  At  no  time  there  bloweth  so  much  wind  as 
will  move  a  windmill.  1759  Smeatos  in  Pkil,  Trans.  LI. 
159  Windmills,  such  as  the  different  species  for  raising  water 
for  drainage,  &c  1774  Goi.dsm.  Nnt.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  21  If 
we  look  upon  the  sails  of  a  windmill  moving,  at  a  distance, 
they  appear  to  go  very  slow.  1841  T.  A.  'J'sollope  IVestem 
France  \.  xii.  ai2  Behind  the  town  is  a  high  bluff",  .entirely 
covered  with  windmills,  1885  Law  Rep.  10  App.  Cas,  411 
Some  spars  and  canvas  were  sacrificed  in  order  to  erect  a 
windmill  to  assist  in  working  the  pumps,  1888  EncycL 
Brit.  XXIV.  509/2  American  windmills  generally  have  the 
sails  arranged  in  an  annulus  or  disk. 

2.  A  figure  of  a  windmill ;  a  sign  or  character 
resembling  this,  as  a  cross  or  asterisk.  Also  atin'b. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

140X  PoL  Poems  (Rolls)  11.  57,  I  know  not  an  a  from  the 
wynd-mylne^  1581  Campion  In  Cc'f/^mi.  (1583)  I  ij,  A  note 
is  a  marice  that  maybe  remoued,  that  teacheth  toturne.  .by 
this  crosse,  or  by  that  windmill  or  marke.  1898  Morris 
Austral  Engl„j  Windmill  J.P.^  expression  formerly  used 
in  New  South  Wales  for  any  J.P.  who  was  lU-educated 
and  supposed  to  ^ign  his  name  with  a  cross  x. 

3.  a.  A  model  of  a  windmill,  b.  A  toy  con- 
sisting of  a  cross-shaped  piece  of  card  or  other 
light  substance  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  slick  so  as  to 
revolve  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill  when  moved 
through  the  air. 

1^7  Wilt  of  E.  Pettinger  (Somerset  Ho.),  I  giue.  .to  my 
Tnclcmy  wyndemylle  whych  Hangcth  in  my  hall.  1598 
Florid,  Ventarillo^..^  piece  of  a  card  or  paper  cut  like  a 
Crosse,  and  with  a  pin  put  in  at  the  end  of  a  sticke,  which 
running  against  the  wind  doth  twirle  about,  our  English 
children  call  it  a  wind-mill.  i6ix  Cotcr.  s.v.  Virolet.  1836 
[Hooton]  Bilberry  Thurland  I.  v.  113  Last  week,.. I  sold 
windmills  and  lambs  for  children.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho. 
xiv,  I  so  conciliated  Peepy's  affections  by  buying  him  a 
windmill  and  two  flour-sacks,  that  [etc.]. 

4.  Jig,  and  allusively,  f  a.  A  fanciful  notion,  a 
crotchet ;  a  visionary  scheme  or  project,   Obs, 

z6ia  Webster  White  Devil  n.  ii.  12  Others  that  raise  up 
their  confederate  spirits,  'Bout  wind^mils.  1622  Massinger 
&  Dekker  Virg.  Mart.  11.  ii,  Thy  head  is  full  of  Winde- 
mils.  1639  J.  Clarke  Parcem.  158  He  hath  wind-milnes 
in's  head.  1648  Jenkvm  Blind  Guide  iii.  39  You  have  a 
windmill  upon  your  pate.  1788  Eari.  of  Ailesbury  Mem, 
(1890)  576  Frize,  who  had  a  windmill  in  her  head  like  her 
husband.  1749  Lavington  Enthus.  Meth.  ^  Papists  (1820) 
x8  The  wind.mill  is  indeed  in  all  their  heads. 

b.  In  allusions  to  the  story  of  Don  Quixote  (see 
Quixote)  tilting  at  windmills  under  the  delusion 
that  they  were  giants, 

1644  Cleveland  Char.  Lend,  Diurnnll-^  The  Quixotes  of 
this  Age  fight  with  the  Wind-mills  of  their  owne  Heads. 
16^  Lluelyn  Men-Miracles  etc.  84  No  doubty  Don 
Quixote,  like  those  that  fight,  With  Warlike  Wind  mill, 
and  then  rise  up  Knight,  a  1656  R.  Cox  Actxon  ^  Diana 
30  The  Barber.. vows  to  make  you  the*  windmill,  whilest 
he  plays  Don  Quixot  against  you  furiously,  a  1658  [see 
Quixote).  xtS*  Miss  Burney  Cecilia  ix,  iii,  Our  giants 
may  indeed  be  only  windmills.  1869  Le  Fanu  Wyvern 
Mysi.  III.  105  What  have  I  to  do  wi' other  folk's  windmills? 
1894  Farrar  Christ  84  note^  Dr.  EMershcim  is  again — so  far 
as  I  am  concerned— fighting  a  windmill. 

C.  To  fling  {throw)  one's  cap  over  the  windmill 
[  •«  F.  Jeler  son  bonnet  par-dessus  les  moulins']  : 
to  act  recklessly  and  defiantly,  fly  in  the  face  of 
convention. 

s88s  Mrs.  Lynm  Liktom  Chr.  Kirhland  x'lU,  A  wild  out- 
ward kind  of  young  fellow,  who  had  enjoyed  his  youth  too 
freely  and  flung  his  cap  too  far  over  the  windmill,  igso 
Locke  House  0/ Baltazar  xxli,  You're  going  to  make  a  bolt 
with  Godfrey  and  throw  your  cap  over  the  windmills.  1913 
F.  H.  KrrcHiM  Divers.  Dawson  305  Throwing  their  caps 
over  the  windmill  under  the  stimulus  of  war  pariotism. 

1 6.  fig.  (from  Wind  sb."^  10).    A  cause  of  *  wind '. 

1616  Draxr  Bibl.  Scholast  80  A  full  stomacke  is  a  winde- 
milL 

0.  attrib.zx\AComb.  ("Sec  also  2.)  a.  attrib.,  as 
windmill  country^  hill,  sail\  moving  like  wind- 
mill-sails, 9i%w.arms\  having  a  radiating  form  like 
windmill-sails,  as  \w.  battle  (see  quot.).  b.  Comb., 
as  •unndmill'like,  -stttdded  adjs. ;  windmill-cap, 
the  upper  story  of  a  windmill  when  made  movable 
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so  as  to  turn  the  sails  to  the  wind  (Knight~Z?/V/. 
.^^,4.1875);  windmill-grass,  an  Australian  grass, 
Chloris  tmncata^  with  longspreading  flower-spikes ; 
windmill  plant  =  TELEGRAPH-//ff«^ ;  windmill- 
purap,  a  pump  worked  by  a  windmill,  a  wmd- 
pump  ;  f  windmillward,  =  Millwakd. 

1891  Kipling  City  Dread/.  Nt.  88  The  *windmill  arms 
and  the  angry  eyes  fall.  1639  Markham  Soldier's  Cram. 
II.  65  This,  .forme  of  Battaile  following,  which  Is  called  by 
the  name  of  the  "Wind-Mill  Battnile,.  .standeih  every  way 
ready  prepared  to  entertaine  fight.  1887  Hissev  Holiday 
on  Road  83  Approaching  Mayfield,  we  entered  upon  the 
heart  of  a  *windmill  country.  1889  Maiden  Useful  VI. 
Australia  80  Chloris  iruncata^  *\Vindmill  Grass.  1440 
Extr.  Aberd.  Reg,  (1844)  I.  395  In  quodam  ludo  de  ly  Hali- 
hludeludendoapiidly^VVyndmylhill.  1568  Grafton  C/iri7«. 
II.  275  A  little  windemill  hill  heard  by.  1577  Leigh  Surv. 
I  ij  b,  The  most  notable  knowen  markes,  ..as.  .Marlepittes, 
. .  Brokes,. .  Windmill  hilles,  etc.  1587  Engl.  Misc.  (Surtees 
1890)91  Theoulde  wallesof  thetounefromthecastcll-bridge 
alongeste  the  *wyndmylle  hole.  1848  tr.  Hoffmeister's 
Trnv.Ceylon,t:\.c.  vii.  277  Their  "wind-mill-like  wings.  1891 
C.  Roberts  Adrift  Ajner.  149  A  kind  of  patent  *windmill- 
pump.  1583  Stubbf-S  Anat.  Abus.  i.  (187^)  71  Sometimes 
theyl^c.  ruffs]  are  suffered  to  hang  ouer  their  shoulders,  like 
*windmil  sayles  flutteiing  in  the  winde.  1759  Smeatom  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LI.  138  In  trying  experiments  on  windmill- 
sails,  the  wind  itself  is  too  uncertain  tp  answer  the  purpose. 
1864  KiNGSLEV  Let.  from  Biarritz  in  Life  xxi.  (1879)  11. 
169  The  vulture  [in  the  courtyard]  has  been  ..expanding 
concave  wings  as  big  as  windmill  sails.  1845  Ford  Handbk. 
Spain  II.  585/2  Corrales  under  its  *windmill-studded  hill. 
1314-15  CaU  Roful,  Chartarum  (1803)  241  WiU'US  "Wynd- 
milward. 

f  c.  quasi-fl'i^*.  (%■.)  :  Variable,  flighty.  Obs. 

0x644  Qoarles  New  Distemper  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  151/1 
Your  windmill  fancies.  1657  J.  ^t.^q^kkt  Schism  DispactCt 
134  Your  vertible  and  wind-mill  uncertainty. 

Hence  f  Windmill  v,^  intr.  to  turn  or  change 
direction  like  a  windmill  {obs,  nonre-wd.)  ;  Wiiid- 
mi^ller  [cf.  G.  Tvindmiiller']^  the  keeper  of  a  wind- 
mill; Wi*ndmi-lly  a,,  abounding  in  windmills. 

1694  N.  H.  Ladies  Diet.  230/2  Not  many  days  had  passed 
ere  this  extraordinary  Passion  *Wind-miird  about  to  the 
contrary  point  of  the  Compass,  a  1530  J.  Heywood  Wether 
(Brandl)  509,  I  am  a  *wynd  myller  as  many  mo  be.  1654 
ViLVAiN  Theorem.  Theol.  iii.  113  Like  Wind-miilers,  they 
make  every  wind  serv  their  turns.  1705  Loud,  Gaz.  No. 
4170/4  John  Childs,..a  Wind-Miller  by  Trade.  1865  W. 
White  East.  Eug.  II.  iii.  40  It '  blew  hard  enough  to  winner 
taters ',  as  a  windmiller  in  Warwickshire  once  said  to  a  friend 
of  mine.  1863  Dickens  Uncomm.  Trav,  xxvii,  A  *wind- 
milly  country  this. 

'Windo(e,  -dok,  obs.  ff.  Window,  Winxock, 

t  Wi'ndolet.  Obs.  [f.  Window  sb,  +  -let.] 
A  small  window.     Also^^. 

1592  R.  D.  Hypnerotojnachia  g  The  same  loopes  or  windo- 
lets  in  diverse  places,  .dispersed  and  set.  1596  R.  L[inche] 
Diella  (1877)  31  When  leaden-harted  slcepe  had  shut  mine 
eyes,  and  close  o'redrawn  their  windolets  of  light.  1597 
MiDDLETON  Wisd.  Sol,  \\\.  lo  The  heart-strong  health  is 
the  soules  brightest  eye,  The  heart-sick  body  heal'd  by 
beauties  wealth,  Two  sunnie  windolets  of  cithers  skie. 

fWindolf,  Obs,  {E,  Anglia.)  In  5  wyn- 
dol£f(e.  [Obscure.  The  second  syllable  is  prob. 
related  to  DelfI,  Delve  v.\  cf.  E.  Anglian  del/, 
a  drain,  ditch.]     ?  A  refuse  pit. 

14. .  Bk.  Brotne  (1886)  162  5*  shall  cnquere  5ef  ony  mane 
make  ony  wyndolsse  [sic],  and  ley  oney  dong  in  the  comyne 
wcy.  1440  Cri.'roll  Gt,  Waliham  (Essex)  Manor  jg  May 
(MS.),  Andreas  Longe  de  Plecy  fodit  regiam  viam..et  inde 
fecit  unum  wyndolff  ad  nocumentum. 

Wi*ndore.  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  6  ■wyndoor(e, 
7-9  windoor,  •windor,  8  -windeoor,  vindore. 
[Altered  form  of  Window  sb.  by  association  wiih 
booR  sb, :  cf.  WiND-DOOR.]     A  window, 

1542  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph,  245  b,  The  other  without  any 
more  bones  cast  me  the  byrde . .  out  at  the  wyndoore.  158a 
Stanyhurst  ^neis  in.  (Arb.)  75  At  thee  wyndoors,  where 
moonshynebrimlyc  dyd  enter.  1605  B.  Jonsou  Volpone  1.  v, 
Neuerdo's  come  abroad,  neuer  takes  ayre,  But  at  a  windore. 
1663  Butler  Hud.  1. 11.  214  Knowing  they  were  of  doubtful 
gender,  And  that  they  came  in  at  a  Windore.  a  1687  Petty 
Pol.  Anat.  (1691)  14  Stone- wall  Houses,  with  Chimneys, 
Doors,  Windores,  Gardens  and  Orchards.  17*2  in  Rutland 
Gloss.  (1891),  The  North  Weste  windeoor.  1771  Smollktt 
Humphry  CI.  in.  18  July,  One  Issabel,  a  painted  harlot,  that 
was  thrown  out  of  a  vindore.  1825  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  W, 
Eng.^  Windor^  a  window. 

Windostar,  var.  Winnowster  Obs. 

Window  (wi-ndtfu),  sb.  Forms  :  3  windoge, 
-ohe,  -ewe  (?),  wyndouwe,  3-4  windou,  4  wyn- 
dew,  wondowe,  wyntdouwe,  pi.  windos,  Sc, 
vyndow,  4-6  wyiidow(e, -ou,  wyndo,  5-6  wyn- 
doe,  6  -00,  -wendo,  windoe,/>/.  wyndose,  wyen- 
dos,  vynndovs,  wendoyes,  ^^r.  vindo,  wondow, 
6-7  windo,  -owe,  4-  window.  [MIl.  windore,  a. 
ON.  vindauga^  f.  vindr  Wind  j^.1  +  attga  Eye  sb,'^ 
(See  also  Wind-door,  Windore,  Windown,  Win- 
nock.)  The  Scand,  word  replaced  and  finally 
superseded  OE.  4a^pyrel  Eyethurl,  ^agduru,  but 
the  French-derived  Fenester  was  in  concurrent 
use  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period.] 

1.  An  opening  in  a  wall  or  side  of  a  building, 
ship,  or  carriage,  to  admit  light  or  air,  or  both, 
and  to  afford  a  view  of  what  is  outside  or  inside. 

In  ancient  buildings  it  was  either  left  entirely  open,  fur- 
nished with  shutters  or  curtains,  or  (sometimes)  glazed  :  in 
modern  buildings  or  vehicles  for  human  occupation,  it  is 
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usually  fitted  with  sheets  of  glass,  horn,  mica,  etc.,  a  frame 
containing  a  pane  or  panes  of  glass,  or  glazed  sashes,  the 
whole  framework  being  known  as  the  window. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  luidewen  in  Lay.  30822  is  a 
miswriting  for  xvidewen  =  windeiuen  'windows'. 

a  izzg  A  tier.  R,  50  pe  leste  J^aet  5e  euer  muwen  luuie<S  our 
|?urles,  al  beon  heo  lutle,  J)e  parliiris  lest  &  nerewest  [Titus 
MS.  windohes,  ai  beon  ho  lutle,  \>c  parluie  windoKe  beo 
least  &  narewest].  c  1250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  602  Fowerti  dais  after 
Sis,  Arches  windore  undon  it  is.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I. 
241/35  To  a  derne  wyndouwe  softeliche  seint  Nicholas  gan 
gon.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  15035  O  walles  and  windos  als  pair 
hefdes  ouer  |)ai  hang.  13.,  K.  Alls,  6164 (Laud  MS.),Wyn- 
dewes  closed  by  on  gynne.  136*  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  ni.  52 
per  nis  nouj^ur  Wyndou  ne  Auier,  pat  I  ne  schulde  maken 
ojjur  mende  and  my  nome  write.  ^1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
xxii.  {Laurentius)  ■ji'^  His  vyndow  opnyt  he  in  by.  £'1380 
Sir  Lernvtb.  1362  Atte  wondowe  sche  lynede  out.  c  1450 
Merlin  x.  140  Merlin. .opened  the  two  wyndowes  towarde 
the  gardyn,  for  he  wolde  that  thei  hadde  lyght  ther-ynne. 
1530  Palsgr.  289/1  Wyndowes  that  be  in  a  house  toppe, 
lucarne.  154Z  Booi^de  Regyment  viii.  Ejb,  In  the  nyght 
let  the  wyndowes  of  your  bowse,  specyallyc  of  your  chambre 
bee  closed.  i$^^Cotnpl.  Scot.  xvii.  148  In  ^our  glasyn  vindois. 
xs66  in  Peacock  £«^/.  Ch.  Furniture  (1866)  98  The  roode 
lofte — taken  downe  and  sold. .to  harrie  walwyn,,wch  he 
doth  mynd  to  make  windoes  of.  a  1578  LiNDESAY(Pitscottic) 
Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  177  The  earle  Bothwell.  come  out 
atanewondow[z;.r.  windok]  be  ane  tow.  1592  Shaks.  Rovt. 
«5-  Jul.  II.  ii.  2  But  soft,  what  light  through  yonder  window 
breaks  ?  ifi3a  Milton  Fenseroso  159  Stoi  ied  Windows 
richly  dight.  1667  —  /'.  L.  iv.  191  As  a  Thief. .  In  at  the 
window  climbes.  1781  Cov\'per  Retirement  498  Trees  are  to 
be  seen  From  ev'ry  window.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  li, 
The  windows  were  looked  out  of  often  enough  to  justify  the 
imposition  of  an  additional  duty  upon  them.  1853  —  Bleak 
Ho.  XX,  Mr.  Cuppy  has  been  lolling  out  of  window  all  the 
morning.  1855  Poultry  Chron.  HI.  507  A  window., of  per- 
forated zinc,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  i.  xxiii.  162  Against  some 
of  the  windows.. the  snow  was  also  piled,  obscuring  more 
than  half  their  light.  1864  Lewins  H.  M.  Mails  201  [At 
the  last  stroke  of]  six,  when  all  the  windows  fall  like  so 
many  swords  of  Damocles. 

b.  With  qualification  denotinf;  {a)  the  building, 
room,  vehicle,  etc.  to  which  the  window  belongs,  as 
carriage,  churchy  door-j  lobby ^  office^  parlour.,  steeple^ 
stove  window.  Shop-window,  or  {U)  the  form  or 
material,  as  double-,  drop-,  French,  wheel-window ^ 
Bay-,  IJ0W-,  Glass-,  Rose-window. 

a  1225  [see  above].  1428  [see  Bay-window].  1447-8  [see 
Gable  sb.^  4].  1450  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  182/2  A  GaviU  Wyn- 
dowe  over  a  Cloyster.  1485  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  29  All 
the  glass  wyndowes  in  the  saide  place.  ?(^i495  Ibid.  102 
Church  wyndowis,  the  vestry  wyndowis.  1560,  1680  [see 
Stove  sb.^  6].  1581  Burne  in  Cath.  Tractates  (S.T.S.)  no 
At  the  tolbuith  vindo.  1583  Exchequer  Rolls  Scot,  XXI. 
556  At  the  chekker  hous  windo.  1616  [see  Door  sb.  8]. 
1854  Directory  Bath,  Wells,  etc.  p.  ix,  When  the  Letter- 
box  is  closed  for  the  despatch  of  any  Mail,. .an  extra  box  is 
opened  in  the  Lobby  Window.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Meek., 
Double-tviiido^v,  one  having  two  sets  of  sash,  inclosing  a 
body  of  air  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  to  deaden  noise. 

2.  transf,  A  window  space  or  opening  ;  esp.  in 
phr.  in  the  7vindow,  now  chiefly  with  reference  to 
the  exhibition  of  notices,  advertisements,  etc.,  or 
the  display  of  goods  (as  in  a  shop-window). 

To  dress  a  ivindoiv :  cf.  ivindow-dresser,  'dressing  in  5  d. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxxi.  91  In  a  wj'ndou  ther  we 
stod,  we  custe  us  fyfty  sythe.  c  137S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xlv. 
{pristine)  ig  Incense  laid  in  a  wyndo  by.  1382  Wyclif 
Acts  XX.  9  Sum  Jong  man,  Euticus  bi  name,  sittinge  on  the 
wyndow  [Vulg.  super  fenestram;  eirl  ttJ?  Sypc'So? ;  1526 
Tindale  in  a  wyndowe].  1543  Galway  Arch,  in  10th  Rep. 
Hist.  MSS.  Cotntn.  App.  v.  410  No  man.. shall  have  no 
kynd  of  merchandiz  in  ther  houssis  shopis  or  wj'ndous  to  be 
sold  to  strangers.  1601  Shaks.  yul.  C.  n.  i.  36  Searching 
the  Window  for  a  Flint,  I  found  *1  his  Paper.  1648  Bp.  Hall 
Breathings  Devout  Soulxix.  29  Whiles  I  have  but  a  spider 
in  my  window,  or  a  bee  in  my  garden,  or  a  worm  under  my 
feet.  165s  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  vi.  §46  At  Fotheringhay- 
Castle  1  have  read  written  by  Her  in  a  window,  with  a 
pointed  Diamond  [etc.].  1757  Hist,  Two  Mod  Adventurers 
11.  195  The  Sashes  were  thrown  up,  and  they  were  all 
sitting  in  the  Windows.  1823  Scott  Quentin  D.  xix.  An 
old  romaunt .  .vihxch.  lay  beside  him  in  the  window.  1835 
Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Pawnbrokers  Shop,  The  articles  of  stock 
which  are  displayed  in  some  profusion  in  the  window.  i86x 
BHt.  Postal  Guide  i  Jan.  26  A  list  of  the  addresses  is  fixed 
in  the  window  of  the  Post  Office  to  which  they  may  have 
been  sent.  1905  Wells  Kipps  i.  ii.  §  2  Carshot,  the  window- 
dresser,  .nagged  persistently,  .until  the  window  was  done. 

b.  Goldsmith^ s  zvindow  (Gold-mining  colloq.)  : 
a  rich  working  in  which  the  gold  shows  abundantly. 

1890  'R.  BoLDREwoOD '  Miner^s  Rt.  xiv,  This.,  was  after 
we  had  worked  out  our  'goldsmith's  window',  as  the  ad- 
jacent diggers  christened  it. 

3,  Applied  to  openings  resembling  or  likened  to 
a  window  in  shape  or  function. 

e.g.  fAn  opening  in  the  side  of  a  vessel,  as  a  salt-cellar,  a 
censer,  and  the  like;  fan  opening  or  gap;  fa  blank  space 
left  in  a  writing ;  a  shutter,  valve,  door,  or  similar  opening ; 
pi.  a  pattern  of  squares  made  with  sugar  on  bread  and 
butter  ;  soap-bubbles  blown  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 

c  1400  AIaundev.  (Ro.\b.)  x.  38  pat  tabernacle  has  na  wyn- 
dowes. la  1400  Morte  Arth.  911  The  vesare,  the  avcntaile, 
enarmede  so  faire,  Voyde  with-owttyne  vice,  with  wyndowes 
ofsyluer.  i^sg  Paston  Lett.  I.  470,  j  saltsaler.  .with  many 
wyndowes.  1517  in  Archaeolngia  LXI.  84  A  tabernacle  of 
golde  with  vij  wyndowes  of  bircU  for  the  sacrament,  c  1530 
in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  (1781)  II.  311  Oone  Sensour  parcell  gilie 
withe  Windowes  gilte  and  thoppar  BoolU.  1533  Cranmer 
Let.  in  Misc.  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  249'rhat  your  said  collation 
have  a  window  expedient  to  set  what  name  I  will  therein. 
1549  Chaloker  Erasm.  on  Folly  N  j,  How  many  wyndowes 
[orig.  ftodos]  they  muste  make  to  theyr  shooes.  1576  Baker 
Gesner's  Jewell  of  Health  162  An  apt  hole,  .which  may  one 
whyles  shutte,  and  another  whyles  open, . .  through  the  helpe 
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of  a  cerlayne  plate  or  wyndowe  of  yron.  x63«  Lithcow 
Trav.  vn.  317  Euery  House  openeth  their  Cistcrne  window, 
and  receiucth  as  much  water,  as  is  able  to  suffice  them  till  the 
next  Inundation.  ^1700  Evklyn  Diafyy>  Sept.  1644,  In 
the  piers  of  the  arches  are  windowes  as  it  were,  to  receive 
the  water  when  it  is  high  and  full.  1708  W.  King  Cookery 
(1709)81  The  Fav'rite  Child. .makes  great  clutter,  Till  he 
has  Windows  on  his  Bread  and  Butter.  183a  L.  Hunt 
Lines  written  in  May  15  The  merry  sap  has  run  up  in  the 
bowers,  And  burst  the  windows  of  the  buds  in  flowers.  1859 
H.  KtNCSLEY  G,  Hamlyn  xxxii,  Pitting  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  of  each  hand  together,  as  if  he  was  making  '  windows ' 
with  soap-suds.  189a  Pkotogr.  Ann.  H.  476  A  large,  well- 
made  lamp,  having  side  windows.  1894  Bottone  Kiectr. 
Insir.  AfiUing- (cd.  6)  52  The.  .finished  fixed  sheet,  with  its 
*  windows ',  central  aperture,  and  side  strips.  _ 

b.    IVindows  of  heaven  :  openings  in  the  firma- 
ment through  which  rain  was  thought  to  pour. 

A  literalism  from  Heb,  Q"'DE'n  HZllX,  which  is  rendered 
in  the  LXX  by  KaTappaxrat  ToG  ovpavov,  in  the  Vulgate  by 
catareutx  cxH  =  'the  floodgates  of  heaven  *  (Douay  ver- 
sion) ;  in  the  early  WycUfifite  version  'the  goteris  of  heuene' : 
cf.  Cataract  i. 

1388  Wyclif  Gen.  vii.  11  The  wjTidowis  of  heuene  weren 
opened,  and  reyn  was  maad  on  erthe.  c  i4«o  Prytner  67 
[Ps.  xlii.  7]  Dep(>e  clepi|»  depl^e,  in  Jje  vot-i  of  }?i  wyndowis. 
1611  CoTGR.,  VentaiUes  du  del,  the  windowes,  or  floud- 
gates,  of  heauen.  1667  Miltom  P.  L.  xi.  849  The  deep, 
who  now  had  stopt  His  Sluces,  as  the  Heav'n  his  windows 
shut.  1866  Macdonald  Ann.Q.  Neigkb.  xxx.The  rain  was 
worse  than  ever,. .the  wind  was  not  cold,  but  the  windows 
of  heaven  were  opened.  1869  Goulburn  Purs.  Holiness  \. 
1  [Elijah)  shut  up  the  window^  of  the  sky  by  bis  prayers, 
and  by  his  prayers  re-opened  them. 
O.  Anat.  <=  Fenestka  i. 
1615  Crooke  Body  o^ Man  603  Betwixt  these  two  windows 
aboue  the  lower  hole  is  there  a  little  knub  or  protuberation. 
1683  Snapk  Anat.  Horse  in.  xiv.  (1686)  139  The  third  is 
called  the  Stirrop,.  .and  is  fixed . .  round  that  passage  that  is 
called  the  oval  window.  1718  J,  Chambeklayne  Relig. 
Pkilos.  I.  xlii.  $  7.  249  There  are  yet  two  Openings  in.. the 
Drum  [of  the  earj:  the  first  of  "em  are  called  the  Oval 
Window. ..The  other  is  called  the  Round  Window.  1879 
Calderwood  Mind  if  Br,  71. 

4.  Jig,  Applied  to  the  senses  or  organs  of  sense, 
esp.  the  eyes,  regarded  as  inlets  or  outlets  to  or 
from  the  mind  or  soul  (also  iransf,  in  Shaks., 
applied  to  the  eyelids). 

a  1340  Hampolc  Psalter c%\'\\\.  37  We  syn  wij^  oure  eghen 
when  we  couayte  the  bynge  ^at  we  see,  and  swa  ded  cum- 
mys  in  at  J>e  wyndous  of  oure  wittes.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Rlelib.  f  456  Thou  hast  suffrcd  hem  entre  in  to  thyn  herte 
wilfully  by  the  wyndowes  of  thy  body.  1481  Caxtom  Rey- 
nard xl.  (Arb.)  109  Whan  ye  here  after  slepe  ye  nede  not  to 
shette  but  one  wyndowe  where  another  muste  shette  two. 
z^44  Phaer  Regim,  Lyfe  (1553)  Bviij,  The  eyes.. are  the 
windowes  of  the  minde,  for  bothe  loye  and  anger,  .are  seen 
.  .through  them.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  848  Behold  the 
window  of  my  heart,  mine  eie.  1593  —  Ven.  ^  Ad.  482  Her 
two  blew  windowes  faintly  she  vpheaueth.  1594  —  Rich.  Ill ^ 
V.  iii.  116  Ere  I  let  fall  the  windowes  of  mine  eyes.  165a 
Beslowes  Thfoph.  iM.  XXX,  Those  Lights,  the  radiant  Win- 
dows of  her  Minde.  i860  Slang  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Windows, 
the  eyes^  or  'peepers'.  1889  Rider  Haggard  Cleopatra 
(II.  iiL)  in  lllustr.  Lend.  Neivs  23  Feb.  236/3  She.. opened 
the  windows  of  her  eyes. 

b.  Jig.  and  in  allusire  or  proverbial  expressions. 
To  open  a  windo^v  to:  to  give  an  opportunity  or  occasion 
for  (after  Terence  Heaut.  iii.  i.  7a  [481]  quantam  fenestram 
ad  nequitiem  patefcceris).  To  throw  tk€  home  out  at  (the) 
window  {  =  V.  Jeter  la  maison  par  la  /enitre\:  to  make  a 
great  commotion,  turn  everything  topsy-turvy.  To  come  in 
hy  the  window  [=  F.  entrer  par  la/enitre\  to  come  in 
stealthily. 

c  i4ao  Prymer  12  pou  art  maad  wyndowe  of  heuene,  J>at 
soreuful  men  entre  as  sterris.  14,,  Pol.  Rel.  <$■  L.  Poems 
(1903)  '87  Loke  owl  at  the  wyndows  of  kyndnesse.  15*3 
(CoverdaleI  Old  God  (1534)  G,  Whan  Pipine  ..  sawe  so 
great  a  wyndowe  opened,  and  so  great  an  occasyon  gyuen 
to  hym  self,  for  to  inuade  the  realme.  1551  Crowley 
Pleas.  ^  Payne  350  And  youe  were  gladde  to  take  them 
in,  Bycausc  you  knewe  that  they  dyd  knowe  That  youe 
came  in  by  the  wyndowe.  c  1586  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps, 
cxxxix.  i.  Yea  closest  closett  of  my  thought  Hath  open 
windowes  to  thine  eyes.  1589  Nashb  Countercuffe  Wks. 
(Grosart)  I.  128  To  open  such  a  windowe  to  the  deuill, 
as  they  were  presently  giuen  ouer  as  a  pray  to  the  iawes  of 
hell.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  129  For  such  a  fault 
as  this,  which  of  us  here  would  not  have  cried  out  that  the 
walles  should  have  burst  withall,  and  beene  reaujie  to  have 
throwen  the  house  out  of  window?  i6ti,  18A4  [see  House 
sb.^  iSJ.  i6ai  T.  NViLLtAMSos  ir.  Goulart's  Wise  Vieillard 
73  Sometimes  shce  is  all  for  belly  cheare  and  banquettings, 
and  as  we  say,  throwes  the  house  out  at  the  windowes.  1639 
J.  Clakke  Par<xm.  28  Love  creeps  in  at  window,  but  goes 
out  at  doore.  1687  Boyle  Martyrd.  Theodora  vi.  no  The 
wounds  that  we  quietly  suffer  to  pierce  our  Breasts,  would 
Open  you  Windows  into  our  hearts.  1809  Malkin  GH  Bias 
vn.  xi.  f6  The  enr^ed  marquis.. pounding  Laura's  fair  face 
to  a  jelly  with  his  fist,  and  turning  her  whole  house  out  at 
window.  1879  Farrar.9/. /'«k/IL  90  His  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  opens  a  window  into  the  very  emotions  of 
his  heart. 

5-  atlrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attrib.,  as  win- 
dow-arch^ Y-band  (Bavd  sb,^  3),  -blind  (Blind 
sb.  2),  '\  carpet  (Cabpet  sb,  i),  -casement,  -clasps 
-curtain,  -cushion,  Jlower,  -Jrame  (Fkame  sb. 
II),  -glass  (Glass  j^.l  i,  7),  -grate,  -hangingis, 
•head,  -hole,  -Jamb,  -leaves  (pi.;  Leaf  sb.  12b), 
f-nait,  -opening,  -recess,  -sash  (Sash  j^.2  i)^.sAade, 
-shelj,  t  s/ab,  strap,  t  stuj",  -ticket,  -tracery,  .void 
(Void  sb.^  3  a).  b.  OhjecX'ivc,  as  window- breaking 
(in  quots,  attrib.),  -smashing,  -veiling;  window- 
mender,  -smasher,  ^surveyor.  c.  Adverbial,  as 
window-broken  adj. ;  f  window-gazer. 
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1835  R.  Willis  Archil.  Mid.  Ages  vi.  57  The.  .*window- 
arch  side.  1419  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  HI.  145  In  iiij  par. 
de  dorbandes,  j  "wyndoband.  1551  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas. 
Scot.  X.  34,  xl  pair  of  wyndo  bandis.  1730  Fielding  Tons 
Thumb  \\.'\\,  Ha  I  the  *  Window-Blinds  are  gone,  A  Country 
Dance  of  Joys  is  in  your  Face.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  I-'r.ui. 
ii,  The  yellow  window-blind  of  Pubsey  and  Co.  was  drawn 
down  upon  the  day's' work.  X784  Cowper  Tiroc.  228  His 
wild  excursions,*window-breaking  feats.  i86x  Agnes  Strick- 
land Old  Friends  Ser.  11.  71  The  notorious  young  outlaw., 
of  window-breaking  fame.  1859  Helps  Friemis  in  C.  Ser. 
II.  I.  II  *  Window-broken,  rat-deserted,  .houses.  1575  in 
Archaeologia  XXX.  10,  v  *windowe  carpetts  of  Braniage, 
1683  MoxoN  Meek.  Exerc,  Printing  x.  no  The  Fore-end 
of  the  Tympan  is  made  of  Iron... This  Iron  is  somewhat 
thinner  and  narrower  than  an  ordinary  "Window-Case- 
ment, a  1865  Mrs.  Gaskell  Wives  ^  Dau.  xxxiv.  (1867) 
339  The  "window-cla^p  was  unused  and  stiff.  x6oo  in 
\V.  F.  Shaw  Mem.  Easiry  (1870)  225  Three  *window  ciir- 
taines.  1713  Berkeley  Guardian  No.  49  r  8  My  Couches, 
Beds,  and  Window-Curtains  are  of  Irish  Stuff.  1870  Dickens 
Edwin  Drood  i,  Through  the  ragged  window-curtain,  the 
light  of  early  day  steals  m  from  a  miserable  court.  1617  in 
W.  F.Shaw ;l/^w.^4w/ry(i87o)227  Fowre *windowcushens. 
1818  Keats  Endymion  \\.  28  Juliet  leaning  Amid  her  *win- 
dow-flowcrs.  X703  * Window.frame  [see  Window-sill].  1804 
W.  L.  Bowles  Spir.  Discov.  v.  51  When  winds  of  winter 
shake  the  window-frame.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xi,  A  tear 
trembled  on  his  sentimental  eyelid  like  a  rain-drop  on  a  win- 
dow-frame. 1574  Hellowes  Guettara's  Fam.  Ep.  (1577) 
304  Her  sonnes  gluttonous,  her  daughters  *windowgazcrs. 
1634-5  Brereton  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  89  The  glass-works, 
where  is  made  *  window-glass.  1709  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4538/4, 
6oCasesofWhiteNormandy  Window-Glass.  1844  Dickens 
Mart,  Chuz,  xii,  [He]  let  down  the  window-glass.  1847 
Mary  Howitt  Ballads  6  The  ivy  creeps  o'er  the  window- 
glass.  ^  189^  *  H.  S.  Merriman  '  Slave  0/ Lamp  xvi,  That 
super- innocent  old  man  with  the  white  hair  who  wears  win- 
dow.glass  spectacles... They  struck  rne  as  window-glass — 
quite  flat.  1813  Scorr  Trienn.  iii.  xix,  A  wicket  *window- 
grate.  1840  Dickens  Old  Cur.  Shop  Iii,  The  tattered  *win- 
dow-hangings.  X730  'J'.  Boston  Mem.  viii.  (1899)  169,  I 
espied  above  the  *window-head  two  little  old  books.  1835 
R.  Willis  Archit.  Mid,  Ages  vi.  65  A  row  of  small  sunk 
pannels"  upon  the  space  between  the  dripstone  and  the 
window  head.  X897  NIary  Kincsley  W.  Africa  558  There 
are  a  mass  of  black  heads  sticking  through  the  *window 
hole.  i7«7  E.  Laurence  Duty  0/  Stetvard  158  Door- 
Jaumes  and  *\Vindow-Jaumes.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa 
IV.  Ii.  30a  The  slit-deal  lining  of  the  window-jambs.  1466 
Churchuf.  Ace,  Vatton  (Som.  Rec.  Soc)  104  For  angyng 
of  *wyndow.levya  in  the  treser-howse  vj*.  1547  Inz>.  0/ 
Gnarderobes  (>1S.  HarL  14 19,  If.  58),  Twoo  wyndowe 
leves.  1758  BoRLASE  N^at,  Hist.  Cornw.  57  In  the  Smith's 
shop  the  window-leaves  shook,  and  the  slating  of  the  house 
cracked.  1350  in  Riley  Mem.  Lond.  (1868)  262,  2,600 
de  *wyndounail,.. 33,000  de  rofnail.  S50B-3  Ace.  Ld.  High 
Treat,  Scot.  II.  355  For  xij«  windo  nales  quhilk  5eid 
to  the  wrichtis  in  Cam busne thane,  a  1878  Sir  G.  Scott 
Lect.  Archil,  (1879)  I.  736  The  walls,  .are  replaced  by  *win- 
dow-openings  decorated  with  stained  glass.  1838  Dickens 
O.  Twist  xxxvi,  Oliver  walked  into  the  *window-recess. 
i8o6j.BKRESFORD^f/«»-/W//«w.Z,/y^x.  §61  The  machinery 
of  the  *window-sash  abruptly  striking  work.  1837  Dickens 
Pickw,  xxxvi,  Throwing  up  the  window-sash.  1810  Hull 
Improv.  Act  55  Any  ..  *window-shades,  blinds,  or  other 
projections.  1884  Black  ywrf.  Shakespeare  iJi,  Did  I  leave 
U  on  the  "window-sheif?  1769-^x  P.  Whalley  North' 
amptonshire  II.  185/1  Chimney  pieces  and  *window  slabs 
of  this  stone.  1909  Daily  Chron.  15  Dec  7/7  The  police 
state  that  the  'window  smashers  were  not  local  men. 
1907  Westm.  G't*.  la  Dec.  9/4  Much  *window-smashing 
toot  place.  1888  Harris  When  a  Man^s  single  v,  As  he 
drew  near  his  destination  his  hands  fidgetted  with  the 
•window  strap  [of  acarriagel  1591  in  Archaeologia  LXIV. 
369  Hewinge  and  woorckinge  of  ix  foots  of  playne  *windoc 
stuffe  for  the  stay  res.  1750  in  yml.  Friends  Hist.  Soc. 
(1918)  33  The  'Window  Surveyor  came,  1881  Instr.  Census 
Clerks  (1885)  20  "Window  Ticket-Maker.  01878  Sir  G. 
Scott  Lect.  Archit.  (1879)  I.  276  The  development  and  pro- 
gressive changes  in  ■window-tracery.  i8a8  Miss  MiTFOBD 
Village  %Kt.  \\\.  My  Godmothers,  She  seemed  to  consider 
this  "window.veiling  as  a  point  of  propriety.  1844  H. 
Stephens  Bk.Famt  L  213  The  sink.. should  be  of  polished 
free-stone,  made  to  fit  the  "window-void. 

d.  Special  combs, :  window-bar,  (rf)  any  of  a 
set  of  bars  fitted  in  a  window  to  prevent  ingress 
and  egress  or  accidental  fall  (in  quot.  l^o']  Jig,  in 
reference  to  open  work  in  a  dress) ;  (b)  a  bar  to 
secure  window-shtitters  when  closed;  {c)  a  muUion; 
window-board,  (a)  a  shatter  ;  (^)  a  wooden  win- 
dow-ledge ;  window-box,  a  box  placed  outside  a 
window,  in  which  ornamental  plants  are  cultivated  ; 
window-case  [Case  sb.'^  5],  a  window-frame ; 
window-cleaner (seequot.  I S58);  windowclerk, 
=  7vindow-man  (a) ;  f  window- clothes,  window- 
curtains  ;  window-dresser,  one  whose  business 
it  is  10  arrange  and  display  goods  to  the  best 
advantage  in  a  shop- window;  also/^.  (see next,  0; 
window-dressing,  f  {a)  the  fittings  and  ornaments 
of  a  window  ;  {b)  the  dressing  (Dress  v.  8)  of 
a  window  with  goods  attractively  displayed  ;  {J) 
Jig.  a  display  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
a  falsely  favourable  impression  of  the  facts ;  esp. 
the  arrangement  of  a  balance-sheet  so  as  to  suggest 
that  the  business  concerned  is  more  prosperous 
than  it  is;  f  window- dropper,  one  who  drops 
(stealthily)  from  a  window  ;  window-envelope, 
an  envelope  with  an  opening  or  transparent '  panel  * 
in  the  front  through  which  the  address  is  visible  ; 
twindow  fine,  ?a  fine  exacted  from  non-burgesses 
for  exposing  goods  for  sale  in  their  windows ; 
window  gardening,  the  cultivation  of  plants  in 
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window  spaces  or  on  window-sills ;  window- 
jack,  *  a  scaffold  for  carpenters,  painters,  or 
cleaners,  enabling  them  to  reach  the  outside  of 
the  window*  (Knight  Z>?V/.  Meek.  1875);  window- 
ledge,  =  Window-sill  ;  +  window-lid  [Lid  sh. 
I  b],  a  window-shutter;  window- lights//.  [Light 
sb.  10],  window-panes,  esp.  as  the  subject  of  tax; 
the  tax  itself;  f  window-look,  a  look  or  glance 
through  a  window ;  window-man,  id)  a  man 
formerly  employed  at  a  post-office  to  attend  at  the 
window  to  receive  packets  and  answer  inquiries ; 
{b)  a  salesman  who  sells  from  the  window  (not 
from  the  counter)  ;  window-martin,  =  tvindow 
swallow  ;  window-mirror,  a  mirror  fixed  outside 
a  window  and  adjustable  so  as  to  reflect  the  image 
of  objects  in  the  street  (Knight  1S75) ;  f  window- 
money,  =  window-tax ;  window-mount  v.,  to 
fix  in  a  mount  in  the  manner  of  panes  of  glass  in 
a  window ;  window-oyster,  an  oyster  of  the 
family  Placunidee,  so  called  from  its  translucent 
shell ;  window-pane,  {a)  see  Pane  sb.'^  6  ;  {b) 
U.S.,  see  quot.  1873;  window- peeper,  a  sur- 
veyor whose  duty  it  was  to  inspect  the  assessment 
of  window-tax;  f  window-post,  any  of  the  ver- 
tical parts  of  a  window  architrave ;  window- 
screen,  an  ornamental  device  of  any  kind  for 
filling  a  window-opening,  e.g.  lattice-work  or 
stained  glass  ;  window-seat,  a  seat  fixed  under 
a  window  or  windows,  in  a  room  usually  in  a 
recess  or  bay,  often  upholstered  ;  f  window-set 
pa.pple,,  set  or  furnished  with  whidows ;  window- 
shell,  ^  window-oyster  \  f  window-shut  «  win- 
dow-shutter, a  shutter  used  to  darken  or  secure 
a  window-opening  ;  f  window-song,  a  serenade ; 
window-stone,  a  stone  window-sill ;  window- 
stool  [Stool  sb.  9]  =  Window-sill  ;  window 
swallow,  the  house  martin ;  window-tax,  a 
duty  levied  upon  windows,  imposed  in  1695  and 
abolished  in  1851;  +  window  work,  lattice-work 
used  to  screen  window-openings  (in  quot.  fig.  of 
open  lace-work);  the  structure  of  a  window  (in 
quot.  fig.  of  that  of  the  eye);  f  window  yeld 
[Yield  sb,^'\,  see  quot. 

1607  Shaks.  Timon  iv.  iii.  116  Those  Milke  pappes  That 
through  the  *window  Barne  fj/V]  bore  at  mens  eyes.  1677 
MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc.  i.  14  Only  fit  for  sletght  uses,  as 
Window- Bars,  Brewers-Bars,  Fire-Bars,  &c.  1833TENNYSOM 
May  Queen  in.  x.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  Hi,  1  he  massive 
iron  window-bars  and  iron-bound  door.  i6z8  Maitl.  Club 
Misc,  III.  373  The  '"window  brociis  hie  and  low  to  be  laylt 
over.  1683  G.  M[eritonJ  Ycrks,  Dial.  8  Nan  steeke  th 
winder-board,  and  mack  it  darke.  17. .  Dainty  Davie  \\.  in 
Herds  Scott.  Songs  {.\-]-](i)  II.  215  It  was  in  and  through  the 
window-broads,  And  a'  the  tirlie  wirlies  o'd.  1805  R.  W. 
DiCKSOM  Pract.  Agric.  I.  91  Eight  window-boards,  and 
shelves  and  work  to  pantries.  18*3  Joanna  Baillie's  Coll. 
Poems  295  The  seam'd  window-boarU  betrays  Interior  light. 
Z899  Westm.  Gaz.  30  Aug.  1/3  You  are  worthy  of  a  sort 
of  *window-box  cultivation.  1663  Gerbier  Counsel  ^4  Well 
proportioned  "window-cases.  1766  Entick  Xcwd'tfw  IV.  185 
With  window-cases,  handsomely  ornamented.  1807  W. 
Irving  Salmctg.  No.  5  (1811)  I.  107  And  can  it  be  this  book 
so  base  Is  laid  on  every  window-case?  1884  [see  Facing 
vbl.  sb.  6  b].  1858  SiMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Windo^v-cleaner, 
a  frame  for  placing  outside  of  a  window,  to  sit  or  stand  on 
when  cleaning  the  window-panes  ;  a  person  who  contracts 
for  cleaning  windows.  i88x  Insir.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  52 
Painter.  Glazier.  ..  Window  Cleaner.  x86^  Lewins  H.  M, 
Mails  239  In,  larger  towns  where  one  clerk  is  specially  re- 
tained for  these  duties,  he  is  known  as  the  '  *window  clerk  *, 
as  it  devolves  upon  him  to  answer  all.,  inquiries.  1584-5  Sir 
R.  Sadler  i7.  /'a/^rj  ( 1 809)  III.  2^7  Some  dornix  to  make., 
•window  clothes  for  her  chambre.  1865  General  Advertiser 
(Dublin)  9  Dec,  Wanted  for  the  Drapery,  a  first-class,  pushing 
Sales-womanj  mustbeagood*windowdresser.   iZ^-j  Westm, 


Gaz.  23  July  8/1  The  London  and  Westminster  Bank  is  not 
one  of  the  window-dressers.  1790  Act  30  Geo.  Ill,  c.  53 
5  58  Copings,  Cornices,  Facies,  Door,  and  "Window  Dress. 


ings.  i86a  Catal.  Internal.  Exhib.  II.  x.  13  These  shutters 
maybe  fixed  at  small  cost,  and  without  interfering  with  the 
existent  window  dressings.  1895  Daily  Newf_  17  Oct.  5/4 
Prizes  are  to  be_  given  to  tradesmen  for  the  best  display  of 
what  is  called  window  dressing.-  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  24  Sept. 
6/1  [The  finances  of  Chili]  are.  .in  a  chaotic  state  despite  all 
the  elegant  window-dressing.  1909  Ibid.  9  Mar.  2/t  The 
promise  of  high  duties  against  other  countries  deceives 
nobody:  it  is  only  political  window-dressing.  1753-4 
Richardson  Grandisoti  VI.  65  The  hedge  and  ditch-leapers, 
the  river-forders,  the  *window-droppers.  19*3  Glasgow 
Herald  7  Apr.  14  The  use  of  *  *window  '  envelopes  for  the 
transmission  of  medical  records.  1539  Nottingham  Rec. 
III.  180,  xiiij  d.  pro  le  *wyndow  fyne.  1834  Loudon  Green. 
house  Comp.  1.  256  Those  who  wish  further  details  as  to 
plants  in  rooms,  or  what  the  French  and  Germans  call 
•window  gardening.  1836-7  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Hospital 
Patient,  The  miserable  shadow  of  a  man.. which  crouches 
beneath  a  *window-ledge,  to  sleep  where  there  is  some 
shelter  from  the  rain,  a  1697  Aubrey  in  '\\\Qm%  Anecd. 
(1839)96  Whereashisformerphysitianshutt  up  his  windows, 
.  .he  did  open  his  'window  hds,  and  let  in  the  light.  1711 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4876/3  'Window  Lights  stopped  up  after 
Michaelmas  last.,  are  subject  to  the  Duty  on  Window 
Lights.  1774  FooTR  Cozeners  \.  (1778)  10  The  collector  of 
the  window-lights  in  Falkland's  Island.  i8ot  T.  Peck 
Norwich  Directory  4  Surveyor  of  the  Window- Lights,  &c. 
for  Yarmouth  District,  a  xs86  Sidsey  Eclogues  1.  Wks.  1922 
II.  2r7  These  shepheards  two  , .  Whose  mettall  stiff  he  [sc. 
Cupid]  knew  he  could  not  bende  With  hear-say,  pictures 
I    or  a  "window  looke.     1708  J.  Chamberlavne  St.  Gt.  Brit. 
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n.  llL  (ed.  m)  TI4  Officers  of  the  Inland-Office  ..  •Window- 
Mm,  6oi.  I7t«  /&■</.  (ed.  25)  165  A  List  of  the  Officers  of 
the  General-Post-Office  in  Lombard-Street. . .  Window-Man 
for  the  By-Daj-s.  1850  C-  •'f"'-  J»"=  "3  The  Postmaster. 
General,  by  printed '  Notices ' . .  remonstrated  with  the  public ! 
his  recommendations  however,  were  not  only  unheeded,  but 
the  wiiidow-men.  who  . .  repeated  them,  were  . .  '"S^l^^- 
1S87  Daify  A'nvs  6  July  87  Cheesemongers.— Wanted, 
by  Advertiser,  Situation  as  Manager,  Windowman,  orbcales- 
nin.  1*60  TtisTRAM  Gl.  Saiizra  vi-  100  1  he  swallow  and 
the  *wiodow-martin  thread  the  lanes.  1700  O.  Hewood 
Diaritt  (18S5)  IV.  233  Naylor  Hopkin  came  for  window. 
mi^Ssh.  .759  St«se  Tr.  SkanJyl.^xm.  If  thefixture 
of  Momus's  glass  in  the  human  breast  ..had  taken  pace^. 
This  fooIUh  consequence  would  certainly  have  followed, 
—That  the  very  wisest . .  of  us  all . .  must  have  paid  window- 
money  every  day  of  our  lives.  1900  /gth  CfHt'iryAfr.  619 
Many  years  later  we  had  them  [sc.  drawings]  •window. 
mounted  with  great  care.  1854  A.  Adams,  tic.  Man. 
//■at.  Hist,  ijo  •  Window-Oj-sters  (Placunida;).  1819  Keats 
Er€  of  St.  Mark  40  With  forehead  'gainst  the  •window- 
pane.  1873  T.  Giix  Caial.  Fishes  E.  Coast  N.  Amrr. 
tTLothoisetta  uiaculata.  . .  Spotted  turbot;  window.pane 
(New  Jersey):  sand  flounder  (New  York).  1876  Bridges 
Grvwti  ef  Lmt  xlv.  And  hope  behind  the  dusty  window- 
pane  Watches  the  days  go  by.  c  173S  '"  J-  .D.  Leader 
Rtc.  Sluffittd  (1897)  363  Paid  Mr.  John  Smith  for  the 
presents  of  knives,  &c.,  made  to  the  "window  peeper, 
jot.  W.  t8i8  CravtH  Gloss.  1688  Holme  Armoury  lit. 
4So/t  •Window  Posts,  Prick  Posts,  the  sides  of  the  Win- 
dow. 1745  Wesley  IVis.  (1872)  VIII.  211  They,  .broke  the 
window-posts,  and  threwthem  into  theltouse.  1850  Inkers- 
LE»  Inf.  StfUs  Archit.  Frarict  338  Below  the  •wiiidow- 
screen  extends  a  suite  of  projecting  canopies.  1890  C.  H.  ; 
Moore  GcMc  Archit.  ix.  304  Chartres  (cathedral).. singu- 
larly fortunate  in  retaining  its  magnificent  jewel-like  win- 
dow-screens. 1778  Miss  Burnev  Evelina  (1791)  II.  xxxi. 
194  Looking  on  the  *window-seat,  she  presently  found  the 
books.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  iii.  We  were  sitting  in  the 
window-seat.  163a  Lithoow  Trav.  x.  443  This  palatial 
doyster  b  quadrangled  foure  stories  high,  the  vppermost 
whereof,  is  "window-set  in  the  blew  tecture.  1861  P.  P. 
Carpentered  Rip.  Smitlisonian  Inst,  i860,  271  Family 
Placunida.  (•Window-Shells.)  1649  J.  Elli stone  tr.  i5<A- 
nten's  Efist.  xxxv.  213  My  Wife  need  not  cause  any  "Win. 
dow-shuts  to  be  made.  1694  Merton  Reg.  II.  610  Quod  Ly 
window-Shuts  de  opere  tabulato  in  istis  sociorum  camens, 
ubi  deerunt,  fabricentur.  1719  Swift  Direct.  Serv.  viii. 
(1745)  78  When  you  bar  the  Window-shuts  of  your  Lady  s 
Bed-chamber.  179S  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX  VI.  237  Placing  a 
piece  of  paper  round  the  hole  in  the  window-shut.  1756-7 
Ir.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  I.  171  A  masterly  piece  of  the 
sufTerings  of  Christ . .  on  two  "window-shutters,  done  by 
Holbein.  1871  u.  Sckellen's  Spectrum  Anal.  §  18.  60  If  a 
ray  of  sun-shme  be  allowed  to  pass  through  a  small  hole  in 
a  window-shutter  of  a  d-.rkened  room.^  1633  G.  Herbert 
Temple^  Dulnesse  v.  Where  are  my  lines  then?    my  ap- 

f roaches?  views?  Where  are  my  *window-songs?  x8ai  W. 
RviNG  Bracei.  Hall  I.  Stud.  Salamanca  239  Flowers 
standing  on  the  *window.stone.  a  xjoa  Evelyn  Diary 
27  Oct.  1664,  Laying  it  on  the  "window-stool,  he  with  his 
own  hands  design'd  to  me  the  plot  for  the  future  building 
of  Whitehall.  1867  Le  Fanu  Tenants  0/  Malory  Ixii, 
Cleve  went  on  knocking  and  ringing,  and  the  head  of  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Dixie  appeared  high  in  the  air  over  the  window- 
stool.  1797  Bewick  Brit.  Birds  I.  255  The  Martin.  Mart- 
let, Martinet,  or  "Window-swallow,  aini  Arbuthnot 
Misc.  Wks.  (1751)  II.  160  Considering . .  that  they  are  excused 
the  Charges  of  House- Rent,  House-keeping,  and  the  "Win- 
dow-Tax. 1850  Miss  Martineau  Hist.  Peace  iv.  xi.  II. 
147  The  window-tax  is  a  duty  upon  fresh  air,  sunshine,  and 
health.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  i.  (1594)  48.7 
When  [women]  make  great  "window-works  before  their 
dugs.  1619  PuRCHAS  Microcosmus  viii.  89  Nor  will  I  speake 
of.. the  Chrystalline,  Glassie,  and  Waterie  Humors;  the 
Optike  and  Mouing  Nerues : . .  with  other  these  curious 
Window-workes.  1348  Cal.  Inqnis.  Post  Mortem  Ediv.  /// 
IX.  41  [.\  custom  called] '  Buchellyeld '  (and) '  "Wyndowe- 
yeld '. 
t  Wi-ndow,  V.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  prec] 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  with  windows  (see  Wllf- 
DOWED  il  or  window-like  openings. 

a  1639  Wotton  Panegyr.  K.  Charles  in  Reliq.  C1651)  133 

If  Nature  her  self  (the  first  Architectress)  had  (to  use  an 

expression  of  Vitruvius)  windowed  your  brest.     1728  Pope 

Dune.  n.  43  She  form'd  this  image  of  well.body'd  air ;  With 

'  pert  flat  eyes  she  window'd  well  its  head. 

2.  To  place  in  a  window. 

z6o6  Shaks.  Ant.  ff  CI.  iv.  xiv.  72  Wpuld'st  thou  be  win- 
dowM  in  great  Rome,  and  see  Thy  Master  thus. .  ? 

Windovsr,  obs.  or  dial.  var.  Winnow. 

Windowed  (wi-nd»ad),  ///.  a.  [f.  Window 
sb.  +  -ED  2,  partly  after  OF.  fenestra.] 

1.  Furnished  with  or  having  windows.  Also  with 
prefixed  word  in  comb. 

c  1483  Caxton  Dialogues  6  The  hous  well  ordeyned  Ought 
to  be  well  wj-ndowed  Of  diverse  wyndowes.  x6ii  Cotgk., 
Fenestri^  windowed,  hauing  windowes.  x6s4  Wotton 
Archit.  76  The  whole  Roome  was  windowed  round  about. 
1636  Peacham  Coach  ^  Sedan  A  iv  b.  Windowed  before  and 
behind  with  Isen-glasse.  171J  Steele  Spect,  No.  276  f  3 
A  strange  windowed  House,,  .which  is  so  built  that  no  one 
can  look  out  of  any  of  the  Apartments.  1797  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  3)  XVII  I.  869/1  Some  of  the  principal  buildings  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  to  have  been  windowed  \n  a  superior 
manner.  z8t6  Byron  Ch.  Har.  111.  xxiii,  Within  a  window'd 
niche  of  that  high  hall.  1819  Crabbe  T.  0/  Hall  xvii.  131 
She  built  a  room  all  window'd  to  the  west.  x866  Geo.  E  i.iot 
F.  Holt  iii.  Tall-windowed  brick  houses.  1881  World 
38  Dec,  The  disproportioned,  ill-windowed,  and  pretentious 
palace  at  Kensington.  1883  Standard  3  Aug.  5/7  The  win- 
dowed side  of  the  new  building. 

2.  Havingdecorative  openings  (see Window  ji.  3). 

1483  Caxton  Cold.  Leg.  366/1  A  crowne  of  gold  wyndowed. 
1849  Rock  Ch,  Fathers  il.  246  They  had,  like  Chaucer's 
layman  parish-clerk,  black  windowed  shoes,  which  let  the 
scarlet  stockings  be  seen  from  beneath.  1873  Browning 
Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  69  Palace-panes  Pinholed  athwart  their 
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windowed  filagree  By  twinklings  sobered  from  the  sun 
outside.  1     .        r>L    1      \ 

3.  Full  of  holes.  (In  later  use  echoing  bhaks.) 
1605  Shaks.  Lear  iii.  iv.  ^i  Your  lop'd,  and  window'd 
raggednesse.  175S  Hay  Epigr.  Martial  ui.  xxxviu,  In 
window'd  hose,  and  garments  twice  convey  d.  1894  H^estw. 
Gaz.  6  Oct.  2  'i  When  we  sat  with  sadly  wmdowed  clothes 
on  the  not  very  extensive  summit  of  the  Crystallino. 

bWindowfal  (wi-ncbmul).  [f.  Window  s^.  + 
•FL-L.]  As  much  as  fills  or  will  fill  a  window  or 
the  space  which  a  window  gives  a  view  of. 

1878  Mrs.  Oliphant  Primrose  Path  iv,  That  windowfuU 
of  sky  had  darkened,  it  was  almost  night.  1886  Rosa  Mul- 
HOLLAND  Marcella  Grace  xxi.  In  poorer  homes  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city, . .  one  sees  windowfuls  of  flowers. 

+  Wi'ndowing.  Obs,  [f.WiNDOw  sK  +  -ing  \'\ 
The  fittings  or  furniture  of  a  window. 

i6ia  Sturtevant  MetalUca  85  To  make  windowing  of  the 
pure  mettle  of  Venice-glasse.  Ihid.  95  Windowing  and 
lilonyons  for  windowes,  which  may  be  made  and  cast  of 
white  clay.     1659  Torrxano,  Batcondta^  any  windowing. 

Windowless  (wi'nd(?ales),  a.  [f.  Window  sb, 
+  -LEa3.]    Not  having  or  furnished  with  windows. 

i76o-7a  H.  Brooke  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  II.  125  Naked 
walls  and  windowless  rooms.  1836  Sterling  in  Carlyle  Life 
II.  iv,  One  would  think  he  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  the 
Younger  Pliny's  windowless  study.  1863  Kinclake  Cr:w<r« 
I.  xiv.  249  The  windowless  vans  which  are  used  for  the 
transport  of  felons.  1887  Rider  Haggard  Allan  Ouater- 
main  xvi,  The  moon . .  threw  great . .  patches  of  light  tnrough 
the  high  windowless  openings  in  the  walls. 

Hence  Wi'ndowlessuess. 

X9i;r  A.  K.  Cook  A/>out  JVinckester  Coll.  228  The  com- 
parative windowlessness,  and  the  positive  ugliness,  of  the 
back  of  School. 

tWindown,  Obs.  Also  4-5  wyndown,  9 
dial,  windon.     Obscure  var.  W^indow  sb. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  8  3if  J)ei  drawen  >e  peple.  .by 
coryouste  of  gaye  wyndownes.  c  1450  Capgrave  Life  St. 
Aug.  xxiii.  32  As  his  moder  and  he  stood  lenvng  out  at 
a  wyndown.  1477  Paston  Lett.  III.  211  The  bordes  had 
ben  good  for  wyndownes  and  dores.  a  i8a5  Forbv  Voc.  E. 
Anglia,  lVin<ion,a.  window.  1838  W.  \iQi.i.o^-A\ Provinc, 
190  iVittdon,  a  window.     Norf. 

Wi-ndow-sill.  =  Sill  sb.^  2. 

1703  T.  N.  City  (J-  C  Purchaser  241  Window-sells,  (some- 
times call'd  Window  soils,)  which  are  the  bottom  pieces  in 
a  Window-frame.  1814  Scott  Lti.  0/ /sles  v.  iii,  Till  on  the 
mossy  window-sill  Their  track  effaced  the  green.  1819 
Crabbe  T.  of  Nail  vu.  495  The  curtains  fell  Half  down,  and 
rested  on  the  window-sill.  1837  Whittock,  etc.  Bk.  Trades 
(1842)  325  (Mason),  He  also  constructs  and  lays  the  window 
cells  of  all  buildings.  1840  Dickens  Old  Cur.  Shop  viii. 
The  little  flower-pots  which  always  stood  on  the  window- 
sill  outside.  1850  Inkerslev  Inq.  Styles  Archit.  France 
311  The  string-course  below  the  window-cill.  1886  Steven- 
son Kidnapped  ii,  I  heard  the  blunderbuss  rattle  on  the 
window-sill. 

Wi*ndow-SOle.  dial.  [Sole  J^.i4a.]   «  prec. 

1570-80  Fabric  Rolls  York  Minster  (Surtees)  118  For 
lyme  for  the  masons  to  sett  the  wyndowe  sole  with,  16  d. 
1591  in  Archaeologia  LXIV.  370,  in  midell  peecesof  windo 
sole.  1737  Ramsay  Sc.  Prov.  Ded.,  May  never  a  window- 
sole. .be  without  them.  i8a8  Mom  Mansie  Wauch  xxii. 
326  Sharp  frosty  nights  that  left  all  the  window-soles  white- 
washed over  with  frost-rind  in  the  mornings.  1847  H. 
Miller  First  Impr.  Eng.  vi.  100  In  fashioning  the  soft  red 
sandstone  into  door-pieces,  and  window-soles. 

t  Willdowy,  a,  Obs.  rare,  [f.  Window  sb,  + 
-Y 1.]     Full  of  *  windows '  or  openings. 

a  1631  Donne  Bait  20  Or  treacherously  poore  fish  beset, 
With  strangling  snare,  or  wJndowie  net. 

Windpipe  (wi*ndp3ip,  wsi-ndpsip).  [f.  Wind 
sb}-  +  Pipe  sb^     Cf.  Du.  \windpijpe  (Kilian).] 

1.  The  tube  which  leads  from  the  throat  and 
(dividing  into  the  two  bronchi)  conveys  air  to  and 
from  the  lungs  in  breathing :  =  Trachea  i  a. 
f  Formerly  also  pi,  =  the  trachea  and  bronchi 
collectively. 

1530  Palsgr.  289/1  Wyndpype,  si^et  de  gosier.  1538 
Bale  God^s  Promises  iii.  C  ij,  Stoppe  not  my  wynde  pypes, 
but  geue  them  lyberte,  To  sounde  to  thy  name.  1563 
Cooper  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Arteria,  Aspera  arteria,  the  wine 
pipe  {sic],  1581  Mulcaster  Positions  xv.  (1888)  70  The 
cowgh  which  commeth  of  some  cold  distemperature  in  the 
windepipes.  i66a  J.  Bargrave  Pope  ^e.v,  VI!  (1867)  12 
Their  heads,  with  the  livers  and  lungs  hanging  by  the  wine- 
pipes  [i;V].  X791  Boswell  5'(7/i«jc«  19  Sept.  an.  1777,  When 
one  considers  what  variety  of  sounds  can  be  uttered  by 
the  windpipe,  in  the  compass  of  a  very  small  aperture. 
1866  Ballantyne  Shiftifig  Winds  ii,  There  was  only  just 
sufficient  opening  in  the  wind-pipe  to  permit  of  her  breath 
passing., through  her. .mouth.  1874  Couf.s  Birds  N.-W. 
531  The  Whooping  Crane  has  a  windpipe  between  four  and 
five  feet  long— quite  as  long  as  the  bird  Itself, 

2.  An  artificial  pipe  or  tube  for  conducting  a 
blast  of  air.  rare. 

1688  Holme  Arvwury  in.  v.  259/1  A  Pair  of  Bellows. .  j 
the  Wind  Pipe  erected.  1689  Burnet  Tracts  I.  94  A  hole 
[let  into  a  hill]  which  all  the  Summer  long  blows  a  fresh 
Air  into  the  Cellar.. but  this  Wind-pipe  did  not  blow  when 
X  was  there. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb, :  windpipe-stretcher^yipa/- 
/ar,  a  hangman ;  windpipe  sweetbread,  the  thy- 
roid gland  (of  a  calf)  used  as  food. 

1617  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Three  Weekes  Observ.'B  ^\ 
Our  Wapping  windpipe-stretcher,  a  1756  Eliza  Haywood 
New  Present  (1771)  19  The  fore-quarter  [of  veal]  contains 
tlie  shoulder,  neck,  and  breast,  the  throat  sweet-bread,  and 
the  windpipe  sweetbread. 

Hence  (fionce-wds.)  Wi'ndpipe  v.,  trans,  to  utter 
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through  the  windpipe,  to  'pipe';  Wi'ndpiped 
(-paipt)  a.y  supplied  with  pipes  figured  as  windpipes. 
i860  Holmes  Prof.  Breakf-t.  x,  A  city,  water-veined  and 
gas  windpiped.  1895  Meredith  Amazing  Marr.  xlv,  The 
three  guardian  ladies.. headed  over  the.  .town,  .windpiping 
these  and  similar  Solan  notes. 

fWi'ndress.  Obs.  rare.  Also  -eresse.  [f. 
Winder  +  -ess.]    A  woman  who  winds  (silk,  etc.). 

1598  Florio,  Diuidairice,  a  silke  winderesse.  Ibid.,  Nas* 
Patrice,  a  reeler,  or  windresse  of  tbrid,  silke  or  yarne. 

t  Wi'ndring,///.(z.   ?mispr. for  Winding///,  ^z. 
1610  Shaks.  Temp.  iv.  i.  128  You  Nimphs  cald  Nayades 
ofy"  windring  brooks. 

Wind-rose  (wi*nd|r<?oz).  [f.  Wind  sb}  -1-  Rose 
sb.  \  in  sense  2  after  G.  windrose  (cf.  Rose  j^.  14  c).] 
1.  Name  for  several  papaveraceous  plants,  or 
their  fiowers  :  a.  the  '  bastard  wild  poppy  ',  Arge- 
inone  mexicana^  or  the  common  wild  poppy, 
Papaver  Kheeas ;  b.  the  violet  horned  poppy, 
Katneria  hybrida. 

1597  Gekarde  JUrbalu.  Ixx.  301  Thebastard  wilde  Poppie 
is  called..  in.Englishwinde  Rose,  and  bastarde  wilde  Poppie. 
1874  Treas.  Bot.  Suppl.,  Rose,  Wind,  RSmeria  hybrida. 
i.  Meteorol.  A  diagram  indicating  the  relative 
frequency,  force,  etc.  of  (or  the  temperature,  etc. 
accompanying)  the  winds  from  the  various  points 
of  the  compass  at  some  given  place. 

1846  Sabine  tr.  Humboldt's  Cosmos  I.  310  Tables  of 
atmospheric  pressure  accompanying  different  winds,  which 
have  received  the  name  of  barometric  windroses.  1883 
R,  H.  Scott  Elem.  Meteorol.  ix.  x66  The  best  mode  of 
publishing  the  records  for  different  stations  is  the  construc- 
tion of  *  wind-roses  '.  Ibid.  xiv.  278  Dr.  Hann  ..  has  cal- 
culated the  prevalent  winds  and  the  thermal  windroses  for 
a  great  number  of  stations. 

Windrow  (wi'ndjriju),  j^.  Forms  and  etym. : 
see  Wind  sb.^  and  Row  sb.'^  (also  8-9  winrow). 
A  row  in  which  mown  grass  or  hay  is  laid  before 
being  made  up  into  heaps  or  cocks,  in  which  sods, 
peats,  or  sheaves  of  corn  are  set  up  to  be  dried  by 
exposure  to  the  wind,  or  in  which  dead  branches, 
etc.  are  gathered  to  be  burnt. 

Also  collect,  or  abstr.  in  phr.  into  or  out  ofwindroiv. 

'5*3"34  FiTZHEBB.  tinsb.  §  25  On  the  nexte  dayc,  tourne 
it  agayne  before  none,  and  towarde  nyght  make  it  in  wynd- 
rowes,  and  than  in  smal  hcy-cockes.  1641  Best  Farm. 
Bks,  (Surtees)  54  Others,,  .when  barley  is  loggery,  and  full 
of  greencs,  wiilsette  it  windrowestooke.  1691  Rav.S".  ^  E.C, 
Words,  A  IVind'roiv,  the  Greens  or  Borders  of  a  Field 
dug  up,  in  order  to  the  carrying  the  Earth  on  to  the  Land 
to  mend  it.  It  is  called  Windrow  because  it  is  laid  in  rows, 
and  exposed  to  the  Wind.  1726  [see  Upganger].  1764 
Museum  Fust.  III.  Ixv.  297  A  machine  for  raking  hay- 
grass  into  wind-row,  drawn  by  a  horse.  x8oa  Sibbald 
Chron.  Scot.  Poetry  IV.  Gloss.,  If^'inraw,  hay  or  peats  put 
together  in  long  thin  heaps  for  the  purpose  of  being  more 
easily  dried.  1830  HorxisoN  in  Raine  Mem.  (1858)  II.  176 
They  are  also  leading  much  of  their  hay  out  of  windrow. 
X&44  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  III.  967  After  the  second 
2  ridges  have  been  thus  cleared,  the  third  ridge  being  in  the 
middle,  contains  the  grass  of  5  ridges,  which  is  called 
a  windrow.  i88a  Howklls  Modem  Instance  xxxix,  The 
farmers  were,  .heaping  into  vast  winrows  for  burning  the 
winter-worn  stalks  of  the  last  year's  crop. 

b.  trans/,  of  similar  rows  of  various  things, 
e.g.  of  trees  blown  down  (cf.  Windfall  1)  or  of 
dust  heaped  up  by  the  wind. 

1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Comm.  Agric,  (1869)  176  Logs  of  all  sizes 
lie  in  winrows.  x88i  Scribner's  Mag,  Aug.  529/2  The  river 
[Hudson]  is  divided  into  long  lanes  and  fields  of  smooth 
ice  by  windrows  crossing  in  every  direction,  xgox  'Lucas 
Malet  '  Sir  Richard  Calmady  1.  x,  The  blue  of  the  upper 
sky  was  crossed  by  curved  winrows  of  flaky,  opalescent  cloud. 

Wi'Iidrow,  V.  Also  winrow.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
trans.  To  lay  or  set  in  windrows. 

1789  P.  Walkden  Diary  (1866)  28  This  afternoon,  son 
Thomas  went  and  winrowed  our  turf  o'  th'  Black  Moss. 
1787  Grose  Pjov.  Gloss.,  'I'o  windro^v,  to  rake  the  mown 
grass  into  rows,  called  windrows.  1B44  H.  Stephens  Bk. 
Farm  III.  968  The  grass  which  had  been  tedded  in  the 
forenoon  is  windrowed  and  put  into  grass-cocks.  1889 
Doughty  Frieslaitd  Meres  viii.  173  Women  were  wind- 
rowing  hay,  with  rakes  different  to  ours. 

Hence  Wi'ndrowed  ///.  a.  (in  transf.  sense). 

X893  W.  H.  Hudson  Idle  Days  in  Patag.  viii.  115  The 
desolate  .shiftings  of  the  windrowed  snows  of  prairies. 

Winds,  var.  Winze. 

Wiudsail  (wi*nds/il).  [f. Wind  sb}  +  Sail  j<5.1] 

1.  Natit.  A  long  wide  tube  or  funnel  of  sail-cloth 
used  Tor  ventilating  a  ship. 

X74X  Phil.  Trans.  XLII.  65  The  Wind-Sails... are  usually 
between  25  and  30  Foot  long,  according  to  the  Size  of  the 
Ship.  183S  Marryat  Olla  J'odr.  iii,  I  trimmed  my  ear  like 
a  windsau  in  the  tropics.  1843  Dickens  in  Forster  Life 
(1872)  I.  321  From  the  roof,  a  couple  of  windsails  dangled 
and  drooped,  limp  and  useless. 

2.  A  sail  of  a  windmill. 

i7as  De  Foe  'Tour  Gt.  Brit.  II.  isr  Here  are  some 
wonderful  Engines  for  throwing  up  Water, . .  one . .  goes  by 
Wind-Sails,  12  Wings  or  Sails  to  a  Mill.  18^3  Penny  Cycl. 
XXVII.  450/2.  1883  Meredith  Poems,  Sense  ^  Spirit  8 
We  go  distraught,  At  be.st  but  circle- windsails  of  a  mill. 

Wind-sliake  (wi-ndpik),  sb.  Also  9  dial. 
-shack,  [f.  Wind  sb.^  +  Shake  sb.^  9  a.]  A  flaw 
or  crack  in  timber,  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  strain 
caused  by  the  force  of  the  wind. 

>54S  Ascham  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  114  Not  marred  with  knot, 
gaule,  wyndeshake,  wem.  xZ^^Cs^^Craven  Gloss.,  Wind- 
shacks,  cracks  in  wood,  occasioned,  it  is  supposed  by  the 
wind.     1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Wind-shake.     See  Anemosts. 
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+  Wi*ndsliake,  v.  Obs.  rarr-^,  [f.  as  prec,  + 
Shake  v!\  trans.  To  shake  as  with  a  violent 
wind  ;  to  inflict  a  severe  shock  upon. 

X614  BuDDE>*  tr.  ^radius'  Disc,  Parents  Hon.  156  To 
windshake  all  that  commerce  and  societie,  which  is  between 
man  &  man,  euen  from  the  very  ground  plot,  and  foundation. 

t  Wrnd-Shaked, //>/- a.  Obs.  rare,  [f.  Wind 
j3.1  +  shakedy  \vk.  pa.  pple.  of  Shake  v,'\    —  next,  i. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  II.  i,  13  The  winde-shak'd  Surge.  1624 
Ql'arles  Job  Miiit.  medit.  iv.  41, 1  quake,  Like  wind-shakt 
Reeds. 

Wind-shaken  (wiTid//i:k'n),  ppl,  a,  [f.  Wind 
sb."^  -Yshakeny  str.  pa.  pple.  of  Shake  t/.] 

1,  Shaken  or  agitated  by  the  wind, 

f  1550  Cheke  Matt,  xt  7  A  windschaken  reed.  1553 
Respublica  (Brandl)  v.  x.  28  Baggs  tottering  looce  abought 
me  like  windshaken  rags.  1607  Shaks.  Ccr.  v.  ii.  117  '1  he 
Oake  not  to  be  winde-shaken.  1644  Prercg.  Anatomized  7 
All  the  trees  were  wind-shaken,  and  those  that  were  not  fast 
rooted,  fell.  1856  Lever  Afariitts  0/  Cro'  AT.  Iviii,  The 
wind-shaken  foliage.  _  1876  Swisburnb  Poems  ^  Ball,  Ser. 
II.  Forsaken  Garden  iii,  The  weeds  wind-shaken. 

2.  Of  timber:  Affected  with  wind-shake.  h\%ofig. 
1565  Cooper  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Ritna^  To  be  wyndeshaken 

as  lymber  is.  1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  xlv.  5  God  doo 
oftcntymes  tumble  them  downe  from  their  wyndshaken  and 
rotten  seeges,  1611  Middleton  &  Dekker  Roaring  Girl 
H,  Some  poore  winde-shaken  ga!Iant.  1668  Clarendon 
Vind.  Tracts  (1727)33  The  middle  of  every  piece  was  wind- 
shaken  and  rotten.  1707  Mortimer  Hush.  387  The  dis- 
charging Trees  of  unthrifty  broken  wind-shaken  Boughs. 
1866  Treas.  Boi.^Auemosis^  the  condition  known  in  timber 
by  the  name  of  wind  shaken. 

Wind-shock    (wi-nd/f^k).      [f.  Wind  sb^  + 

Shock  j^.3] 
tl.  =»  Wind-shake  j3.    AUoaiirib.   =«  prec.  2. 

1664  Y.v^L.\s  Syivitxxx.  94, 1  have  seen  Wind-shock- timlier 
so  exquisitely  closed,  as  not  to  be  discerned  where  the 
defects  were.  167^  Ibid,  xxvii.  (cd.  3)  143  The  Wind-shock 
is  a  bruise,  and  shiver  throughout  the  Tree.  1797  EncvcL 
Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVI  n.  368/2.  1805  Pike  Sources  Mis'siss. 
(1810)  37  One  of  them  [sc.  canoes]  sunk,  in  which  was  the 
ammunition  and  my  baggage;  this  was  occasioned  by  what 
is  called  a  wind-shock. 

2.  A  shock  or  disturbance  of  equilibriam  caused 
by  a  violent  gust  of  wind. 

1913  Daily  Xrtvs  7  Ntar.  i  England  must  have  got  a  bad 
windshock,  and  the  machine  [an  aeroplane]  fell  like  a  stone. 

Wi-nd-shook,  ///.  a.  rare~^,  [f.  Wind  sb.^  + 
shooky  pa.  pple.  of  Shake  z/.]  =  Wind-shaken  3  ; 
in  Quot.  trans/,  having  internal  cavities  like  wind- 
shaken  timber. 

1784  Twamlev  Dairying  Extmfl.  51  The  cause  of  joint- 
ing or  wind-shook  Cheese,  is  from  a  small  quantity  of  Slip- 
Cuid  being  much  broke,  so  a:>  not  sufficient,  to  form  Eyes 
in  the  Cheese. 

Windsor  (wi'nzai).  Name  of  a  town  in  IJerk- 
shire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  which 
is  Windsor  Castle,  a  royal  residence. 

1.  aitrib,  in  names  of  various  things  now  or 
originally  obtained,  made,  cultivated,  etc.  at  or 
near  Windsor,  or  of  persons  connected  with  Wind- 
sor Castle.  Windsor  bean,  the  common  broad 
bean  ;  "Windaop  brick,  a  kind  of  red  fire-resisting 
brick  formerly  made  at  Hedgerley,  near  Windsor; 
Windsor  chair,  \{a)  a  kind  of  low-wheeled 
carriage  {obs.') ;  (^)  a  kind  of  wooden  chair  with 
the  back  formed  of  upright  rod-like  pieces  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross-piece,  and  often  with  arms  ; 
Windsor  herald,  an  officer  whose  duties  are  now 
performed  by  Garter  King  of  Arms;  Windsor 
knight,  one  of  a  body  of  military  pensioners  re- 
siding within  the  precincts  of  Windsor  Castle  ; 
Windsor  loam,  the  earth  from  which  Windsor 
bricks  were  made ;  Windsor  soap,  a  kind  of 
scented  (usually  brown)  soap;  Windsor  tick  (Tick 
sb.^  a),  app.  a  small  wiriety  of  Windsor  bean; 
Windsor  tub  (see  quot.) ;  Windsor  uniform,  a 
uniform  introduced  by  King  George  III,  consisting 
of  a  blue  coat  with  red  collar  and  cuffs,  and  a  blue 
or  white  waistcoat,  worn  on  certain  occasions  at 
Windsor  Castle  by  members  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, and  by  royal  or  other  distinguished  guests 
by  permission  of  the  sovereign. 

171a  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  133  Fruit  in  Pods,  of  the 
Size  of  our  •Windsor  Beans.  1848  Johns  IV^eek  at  Lizard 
300  [The  Buck-bean's]  leaves  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
Windsor  Bean.  170a  Savery  Miner's  Friend  26  The  Fur- 
nace being  made  of  Sturbridge  or  *Windsor-Brick.  18x5 
J.  NicHOLSOM  Oper.  Mech.  535  Red  bricks  .  .which  will 
stand  the  greatest  heat- .called  Wind^Df  bricks.  172^  in 
Amherst  Gardening  (1895)  334  My  wife  was  carry'd  in  a 
•Windsor  chair  like  those  at  Versailles.  1740  Ctess  Habt- 
FOBD  Corr.  (1805)  II.  4  A  tolerably  large  circle,  with  Wind- 
sor chairs  round  it.  1766  yackson''s  Ox/,  yrtil.  29  Nov., 
The  Bodleian  Library  has  most  confessedly  been  very  much 
improved  by  the  Introduction  of  Windsor-Chairs,  so  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  Ornament  and  Repose.  '  1867  Trol- 
L^PE  Chron.  Barset  iv,  There  was  one  arm-chair  in  the 
room, — a  Windsor-chair,  as  such  used  to  be  called.  1473-4 
Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  53  For  'Wyndissoris  heraldis 
expensis  quhen  he  come  again  for  the  renewyne  of  his  con- 
ducu  S517-18  in  Archaeologia  XLVII.  310  Wyndesore 
Harald  at  Armes.  1631  Wkever  Anc.  Funeral  Mon. 
To  Rdf.,  Augustine  Vincent,  Ewiuire,  Windsor  Herald,  & 
keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower.  1747  Phil.  Trans. 
XLlV.  458  Hedgerley,   the  Place  where  there  is  dug  an 
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Earth  commonly  call'd  ^Windsor  Loam.  1827  Faraday 
Ckctn.  Manip.  xviii.  (1842)  484  Windsor  loam  :  obtained  at 
Hampstead,  &c...is  frequently  used  for  the  lining  of  fur- 
naces. _  i8a6  MS.  Accounts  (D,  Dewar,  St  Andrew's), 
To  ^Windsor  Soap,  3^,  1837  Morier  Abel  Allnutt  xxvii, 
A- .lamb. .which  she,. kept.. washed  with  the  best  brown 
Windsor  soap.  1797  A.  Young  Agric.  Suffolk  58  The  little 
common  horse-bean,  ticks,  and  ^Windsor  ticks,  are  the  .sorts 

fenerally  cultivated.  2800  Alves  Banks  of  Esk  166  Old 
ort  pipes  or  casks,  laid  open  at  one  side  with  conical  tops, 
and  seats  placed  at  the  ordinary  height  from  the  bottom, — 
which  turn  round  upon  [lerpendicular  axis,  denominated 
■*Windsor  Tubs,  from  their  having  been  first  introduced 
there.  1805  Ann.  Reg.  (Rivington's  ed.),  Chron.  i2*'lhe 
geatlemen  [at  a  fete  at  Windsor  Castle]  were  dressed  in  the 
full  "Windsor  uniform,  except  those  who  wore  the  military 
habit  of  their  respective  regiments.  1823  T.  Hook  Sayings 
Ser.  II.  Doubts ^ F.  i, The  hotel.,  was  a.  .red  brick  building, 
edging  the  blue  wave  of  the  ocean,  as  the  collar  of  the  Wind- 
sor uniform  garnishes  the  coat. 

2.  Short  for  Windsor  bean^  brick^  soap. 

1786  Abebcbo.mbie  Card.  Assist,  Feb.  32  A  full  crop  of 
long-pods,  Windsor's, . ,  or  other  broad  kinds,  1840  Thackeray 
Barber  Cox  Sept.,  My  dearest  girl  now  turned  from  red  to 
be  as  pale  as  white  Windsor,  1841  Civil  Eng.  ^  Arch, 
yrnl.  IV.  342/1  The  red  sandy  bricks  called  Windsors.  1859 
Habits  o/Gd.  Society  ii.  (new  ed.)  124  The  old  brown  Wind- 
sor being  still . .  far  the  best  for  the  skin.  1884  *  H,  Colling- 
wooD  '  Under  Meteor  Flag  xii,  As  thorough  an  ablution  as 
was  possible  in  the  absence  of  my  cake  of  old  brown  Windsor, 

"Windster  (wsi-ndstaj).  tCbs.  Also  5  wyn- 
stere.  [f.  Wind  v^-  +  -stek.]  A  person  (orig.  a 
woman)  engaged  in  winding  silk,  etc. 

14. .  Langi-  P,  PL  A.  V.  129  (MS.  T)  My  wyf  was  a  wyn- 
stere  t-^'  4-  C.  /i'-r/j  webbe]  &  Wollene  q\q\>  made.  ^1700 
Douce  prints  S.  g  fol.  2  b,  Comber.  Dyer.  Throwster.  Wind- 
ster.  Spinster.  fj^^Lond.  (7az,  N0.6187/4  Eleanor  Brown, 
..Silk-Windsler.  2812  J.  Smyth  Pract.  Customs  1S5  Husks 
and  Nubs  are  the  refuse,  which  is  thrown  aside  by  the 
windster,  during  the  process  of  winding  the  Silk  from  the 
cocoons.  1825  AVtt'  Monthly  Mag,  XIV.  259  Your  warpers, 
your  windsters,  your  weavers. 

Wind-suck  (wi-ndsrk),  v,  [Back-formation 
from  next  (sense  2).]  intr.  Of  a  horse  :  To  have 
the  vice  of  noisily  drawing  in  and  owallowing  air 
(often  associated  with  crib-biting).  Also  "Wi'nd- 
suicking  vbl,  sb.  and  ppl,  a, 

1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  II.  328  Wind-sucking  con- 
sists in  swallowing  air,  without  fixing  the  mouth.  Ibid,  ^isg 
He  continued  to  crib-bite  or  wind-suck.  1875  Ksight  Diet. 
Mech,,  Crib-straPf  a  neck-throttler  for  crib-biiing  and  wind- 
sucking  horses.  1908  Animal  Manaeem,  81  Indigestion 
and  colic result  from  windsucklng  and  crib- biting. 

Wind-sucker  (wi'ndsr:k3j).  [f.  Wind  sb,"^  -*- 
Sucker.] 

1 1.  The  valve  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  Obs. 

1688  Woi.vijLAr>nouryiu.  xiv.  (Roxb.)  7/2 The  wind  sucker, 
a  Hap  of  strong  Leather  set  ouer  the  wind  hole  within  the 
belly. 

2.  A  horse  addicted  to  wind-sucking. 

1825  Jamieson,  1853  R.  S.  SuRTEES  Spoftge*s  Sfi.  Tour  x, 
Whose  horse  had  a  cough,  whose  was  a  wind-sucker,  whose 
was  lame  after  hunting.  i^oA  Animal  Managem.  127  Wind- 
suckers  and  crib-biters  should . .  be  fed  apart  from  the  rest. 

Wind-sucker  :  see  Windfucker  3. 

1880  SwiNBLRSE  Study  Shaks.  54  The  veriest  wind-sucker 

among  commentators. 

Wind-tigkt  (wi-ndtait),  a,  [f.WiND  sb.^  + 
Tight  a,] 

1.  Solidly  constructed  so  as  to  keep  out  wind  ; 
chiefly  of  a  building;  also  of  a  vessel  =  Air-tight, 

1507  [see  Tight  a.  3  a],  1514.  etc.  fsee  Watertight  iJ. 
1623  Extr.  Aberd.  Reg.  (1848)  II.  383  The  grammar  schole 
. .  is  naiher  watterthicht  nor  wyndthicht  lo  the  great  hinder- 
ance  of  the  studentis  within  the  same.  1647  N.  Ward 
Simple  Cobler  33  For  England,  however,  the  upper  Stories 
are  shroadly  shattred  ;  yet  the  foundations  and  frame  being 
good  or  mendable  by  the  Architcctors  now  at  worke,  there 
is  good  hope,  when  peace  is  setled,  people  shall  dwell  more 
wind-tight  and  water-tight  than  formerly.  1718  Chamber- 
LAYNE  Relig.  Philos.  ifTxvii.  §io,  I.,  took  a  Tin  Tube.,  but 
found. .that  it  was  not  compleatly  Wind-tight.  1867  Smvth 
Sailor's  IVord-lk.,  If^ind-tight,  a  cask  or  vessel  to  contain 
water  is  said  to  be  wind-tight  and  water-tight. 

t2.  A'aul,  =  Wind-taut  (see  Wind jiJ,^  31).  Obs. 

x64a  Sir  W,  Monson  Naz'nl  Tracts  11.  (1704)  301/1  They 
..cut  down.. Things  over-head,  which  makes  them  wind 
Tite  and  Burthensome. 

Wind-up  (w3i*nd|27-p),  j<^.  and  a,  [f.  the  phr. 
to  wind  up^  Wind  v,^  22.] 

A.  sb.  The  action  of  *  winding  up ',  or  some- 
thing that  *  winds  up*  or  concludes  a  course  of 
action,  story,  etc. ;  close,  conclusion,  finish,  dSnoue- 
vient ;  final  settlement ;  closing  act  or  proceeding. 
+  Also  formerly  wind-up-all. 

1573  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  47  Whitch  was  the 
Epipnonema  and  as  it  were  the  windupal  of  that  meting. 
1^  J.  Harvey  Disc.  Probi.  74  Doth  not  the  diuel,  I  .say,  in 
the  winde-vpall,  and  in  fine,  oftner  play  wilie  beguile  him 
selfe?  1665  BuNYAN jVi7/>'C///V(i66Q)266ThisNewJerusalt:m 
shall  be  the  wind-up  of  the  world.  1683  —  Greatn.  Soul 
(1691)  56  So  the  wind-up  of  the  whole  will  be  this,  They 
shall  have  like  for  like.  i8t6  Jane  Austen  Emma  xxii, 
That  was  the  wind-up  of  the  history.  1844  Alb.  Smith 
Adz'.  Mr.  Ledbury  xxiv.  (1886)  75  Getting  through  a  few. . 
quadrilles,,  .and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  as  a  wind-up.  1853 
DiCKESS  Bleak  Ho.  xviii.  To  take  myself  well  to  task,  and 
have  a  regular  wind-up  of  this  business  now.  1869  Ouselky 
Counterp.  Canon  ^  Fugue  xxiii.  181  The  dominant  pedal 
always  announces  the  termination,  or  *  wind-up  ',  of  a  fugue. . 

B,  adj.     1.  Constructed  to  be  wound  up. 

X784  Morn.  Chron.  31  Apr.  4/3  Advt.,  A  wind  up  range. 
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2.  Forming  the  '  wind-up'  or  conclusion  of  some- 
thing; concluding,  closing. 

1843  MozLEY-fjj.  (1878)  I.  25  Straftord  determined  not  to 
be  wanting  to  himself  at  the  wind-up  scene.  1900  *  Mark 
Twain  '  Man  that  corrupted  etc.  153  We  had  a  wind-up 
champagne  supper. 

Windward  (wi'nd|W9Jd),quasi-5^.  ia/^r.,  «■., 
and  adv.  Also  6  Sc,  wyndwart,  vynduart,  7 
winward,  9  win'ard,  [f.  \Vixd  sb^  -f  -ward.  (In 
all  senses  the  opposite  of  Leeward,)] 

A.  Phr.  io  {the)  windward  (also  formerly  with 
other  preps.)  :  to  the  windward  side  or  direction. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  42  The  said  galiasse  in  schort  tyme 
cam  on  vynduart  of  the  tothir  schip.  1563  Winjet  Cert, 
Tractatisx,  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  4  To  lat  down  ane  grete  dele 
thair  hie  sailis,  and  hald  to  wyndwart.  i6a6  Capt,  J.  Smith 
Accid.  Yng.Seamen  18  A  sayle,  how  stands  she,  to  wind- 
ward or  leyward.  1666  Monk  Let.  (in  Quaritch's  Rough 
Listf  No.  203  (1900)  Oct.)  Sir  William  Berkeley  kept  his 
course,  at  which  a  gun  was  fired  at  winward  of  him.  1687 
A.  Lovei.l  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  i.  281  About  Noon  he  was 
got  to  the  Windward.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  n.  (Globe)  329 
The  Sound  coming  from  the  Windward,  1833  Ht.  Mar- 
tineau  Charmed  Sea  iv.  53  The  heavens  were  grey,  and 
there  was  a  very  dark  line  to  windward.  1876  Miss  IJraddon 
J'  Haggards  Dau.  \,  27  Before  Joshua  could  reach  him, 
the  first  of  those  giant  masses  of  water  struck  on  the  rock  to 
windward  of  him. 

b.  \'^fig,  phrases^uch  as  io  get  to  windward  of ^ 
to  g^in  an  advantage  over  (cf.  Wind  sb.^  3h)  ;  to 
keep  to  windward  of  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of 
(cf.  Windy  2  d)  ;  io  cast  an  anchor  to  ivindward^ 
to  adopt  measures  for  security. 

1783  Cowper  Let,  to  J.  Nezvton  7  Mar.,  That  my  vanity 
may  not  get  too  much  to  windward.  i88a  De  Windt 
Equator  12  His  Intention  of  'getting  to  windward  of  those 
*'  Maylays  "  ',  x888  Rider  Haggard  Mr.  Meeson's  i^ilt  vi, 
If  I  happen  to  have  got  to  windward  of  the  young  woman, 
w'hy,  so  much  the  belter  for  me.  1890  [see  Leewardly], 
1919  jgth  Cent,  Dec.  1152  This  policy  was  based  on  a  desire 
to  keep  an  anchor  to  the  windward,  to  secure  the  United 
States  for  a  friend, 

B.  adj, 

1.  Having  a  direction  towards,  i.e,  opposite  to 
that  of,  the  wind  ;  moving  against  the  wind. 

16*7 Capt.  J.  Smith  .^ffi  Gram.x.  47  You  say.  .a  windward 
Tide  when  the  Tide  runnes  against  the  wind.  1739  {title) 
A  Description  of  the  Windward  Passage  and  Gulf  of  Florida, 
c  1850  Rudim,  Naiig.  56  Windward  Great  Circle  Sailing, 

b.  Of  or  in  reference  to  a  saiUng  vessel,  ex- 
pressing ability  to  sail  close  to  the  wind  :  = 
Weatherly  2. 

J895  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXVI,  382/1  She  is  so  slender  and 
graceful  that  one  is  prone  to  wonder  that  such  prettiness  is 
consistent  with  windward  power,  xooi  Daily  Chron.  27  Sept. 
5/7  A  better  windward  boat  than  the  Columbia. 

2,  Situated  towards  the  direction  from  which  the 
wind  blows  ;  facing  the  wind, 

a  1687  [see  Leeward  A.  2].  1715  De  Foe  Engl.  Trades- 
man ill.  (1732)1.  21  His  windward  leg  being  hurt  by  a  bruise. 
1731  MiLLKR^Car*^.  Dift.s.v.  ^//"f/i/.On  the  Wind- ward  Side 
of  the  Trees.  1783  Jlstamond  tr.  Raynafs  Hist.  Indies  V. 
5  Those  that  lie  nearest  the  East,  have  been  called  the  Wind- 
ward  Islands ;  the  others  the  Leeward,  on  account  of  the 
wind's  blowing  generally  from  the  eastern  point  in  those 
quarters.  1858  Fkoude  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  xxii.  424  The  vessel 
laying  slightly  over,  the  windward  tier  slipped  across  thedeck, 

C.  adv.    Towards  the  wind,  to  windward, 

1690  in  J4th  Rep.  Hist,  MSS,  Comm.  App.  iv.  243  The 
fleet  that  came  from  Plymouth,  .were  plying  windward  of 
that  place.  1700  Tvrkell  Hist,  Eng,  \\.  833  Tacking 
about,  and  so  getting  Windward  of  them,  they..gain*d  a 
great  Advantage. 

Hence  Wi'ndwardly  at.  *  B.  i  b,  2  ;  Wi'nd- 
wardmost  a,,  furthest  to  windward ;  Wi'nd- 
wardness,  *  windward  '  or  weatherly  quality. 

1657  R.  LiGON  Barbatioes  (1673)  23  The  most  *windwardly 
Island  of  all  the  Caribbies.  a  1734  North  Lives  {\%2t)  III, 
92  'Ihe  characters  of  the  several  vessels,,  some  windwardly, 
some  not  stay  well,  some  slugs.  190a  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  422 
The  island  is  the  most  windwardly  of  the  whole  Caribbean 
Archipelago,  a  16*5  MANWAVRrNG  Sea-mans  Diet.  (1644) 
s.v.  ii^eather  Boxv^  Any  thing  that  is  to  the  "wind-ward- 
most-side,  we  say,  it  is  the  weaiher-part,  or  a-weather.  1777 
Sumvtary  Ace.  Tobago  78  A  mile  from  the  windwardmost 
point  of  Minster- Bay.  a  1618  Raleigh  Indention  of  Ship' 
Ping  (1650)  29  By  reason  of  their  ready  staying  and  turning, 
by  reason  of  their  "windwardnesse. 

WUldwards(wi'nd|W9idz).  Also  7  winwards, 
[(,  Wind  sb\  +  -wards.]   =  Windward  A. 

1589  Hakluvt  Vpy.  525  [He]  appointed  24.  of  the  lustiest 
rowers  in  the  great  boate,  to  rowe  to  windwards.  x6x3  R, 
Hawkins  Voy.  S.  Sea  x.wi.  57  We  saw  a  Shippe  turning  to 
Windwards.  1615  in  Foster  Engl.  Factories  India  (1909) 
III.  100  Four  Portugall  galHones.  .though  to  winwards  of 
them,  came  noe  neerer  then  to  descrye  their  cullours.  1631 
Pellham  Gods  Power  8  Wee  found  the  winde.  .so  fiercely 
blowing,  that  we  could  not  possibly  row  to  Wind-wards. 

t  Wrndweed.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Wikdz',i  +  Weed 
sb.'^\   =  Bindweed. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  lii.  Iv.  396  The  leaues  and  fruite  of 
sharpe  Windeweede,  Ibid,  v,  vii.  555  Amongst  those  kinds 
of  plantes  called  Windweeds,  or  bindweedc';. 

Windwen,  obs.  form  of  Winnow  v. 

Windy  (wi*ndi),  a.  Forms:  i  windis,  I,  4 
windi,  4-5  wyndi,  4-6  wyndy,  6  -die,  -dye, 
windye,  Sc.  vyndie,  wondie,  6-7  windie,  5- 
windy.  [OE.  windi^'.  see  Wind  sb.^  and  -y1. 
Cf.  MHG.  xvindicy  G.  windig."] 

I.  Literal  and  directly  connected  senses. 
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L  Consisting  of  wind ;  of  or  pertaining  to  (the) 
wind ;  having  the  command  of  the  winds,  as  a 
heathen  deity ;  indicating  or  suggesting  wind. 

cxooo  Ars,  Cos/.  Lukeviii.  23  £>a  com  windi  >-st.  1390 
GowXB  Cffu/:  III.  r;i3  The  w>-ndy  Siorra  began  to  skarse. 
1500  SrsKSXS  /*,  Q,  n.  viii.  48  As  when  a  windy  tempest 
blowelh  hj-«.  a  1553  Marlowe  Ovt\rs  £Ugies\\.  x\i,  If 
stem  Neptune's  windy  power  prevail.  i6o»  ».  .Bassb 
Thrf*  Past,  EU^s  iL  (1893)  49  March,  departed  with  his 
windy  rage.  »6i7  J-  Taylo«  (Water  P.)  Three  Weekes 
O&serv.  Ep.  Bed.,  All  the  watery,  windy,  earthly,  and 
drinking  Deities,  178X  Cowi-er  Retirement  432  wh'lc 
morning  kindles  wth  a  windy  red.  1873  Black  Pr.  ThuU 
vL  89  The  sea  that  lay  beyond . .  was  of  a  windv^green. 

b.  Produced,  or  actuated,  by  *wind  or  com- 
pressed air :  said  of  music  played  on  wind-instru- 
ments, or  of  a  wind-instrument. 

184s  Thackeray  Menu  Gormandising  ^Vks.  1900  XIII, 
576Music,  whether  windy  or  wiry,  1871  Longf.  li^ayside 
Inn  II.  Cobbler  c/Hagenau  45  Two  angels  carved  in  wood. 
That  by  the  windy  organ  stood. 

2.  a.  Of  places,  etc. :  Full  of,  exposed  to,  blown 
upon  or  through  by  the  wind. 

BeowuI/izS^  Windi^e  naessas.  c  1000  iELFRic  Hovi.  II. 
32a  Heora  wyrtruma  bi3  swa-swa  windise  ysla.  1483  Cath. 
AngL  419/1  Wyndy,  veniosus,  ventuosus.  1551  Huloet, 
Wyndy  houses,  or  places.  1555  Edks  Decades  (Arb.)  379 
A  coulde  and  wyndy  clime.  1573  Satir,  Poems  Reform, 
xxxix.  350  Then  wes  he  worslandLpur  ane  wondie  swyre. 
a  1593  Mablowe  &  Nashe  Dido  m,  luno.  .Made  Hebe  to 
direct  her  ayrie  wheeles  Into  the  windie  countrie  of  the 
ctowdes.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  hi.  440  On  this  windie  Sea  of 
Land,  the  Fiend  Walk'd  up  and  down.  1833  Tennyson 
May  Queen,  New  Years  Eve  v,  The  building  rook  'ill  caw 
from  the  windy  tall  elm-tree.  1864  Lowell  Fireside  Trav. 
191  As  he  paces  the  windy  deck.  1873  Longf.  IVayside 
Innj  Monk  of  Casal-Ma£giore  84  My  wretched  lodging  in 
a  windy  shea. 

b.  Of  times,  conditions,  etc. :  Characterized  by 
wind,  in  which  wind  is  frequent  or  prevalent ; 
accompanied  by  (much)  wind. 

ciooo  Sax.  Leeckd,  III.  163  Windig  lengten  &  renis 
sumer.  1431  Lydg.  Min,  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  3  Toward  the 
cndc  of  wyndy  Fcbruarie.  1570  J.  Dee  Diary  (Camden)  5 
A  moyst  Marche  and  not  wyndy.  1600  Surflet  Country 
Farm  v.  viii.  671  Windie  drouthes.  1685  in  Vemey  Mem. 
(1904)  U.  382  The  wettest  &  the  windiest  day  that  I  have 
seene.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  i.  iii,  It  is  a  good  Night, 
only  a  little  rainy  and  windy.  1877  Huxley  Physiogr.  69 
A  windy  day  soon  dries  a  wet  pavement.  1904  W.  E. 
Hodgson  Trout  Fishing  210  Meanwhile  the  rain  goes  on  : 
no  longer  a  slight  windy  spray. 

O.  Stirred  by  or  wavering  in  the  wind  ;  moving 
so  as  to  produce  a  wind  or  current  of  air. 

£1450  tr.  Dt  Imitatione  11.  vii.  47  Truste  not  ner  lecne  not 
upon  a  windy  rede.  1590  Sfenser  F.  Q.  in.  xii.  8  He.. in 
his  hand  a  windy  fan  did  beare.  x8a6  Diskaeli  Viv.  Grey 
VI.  i,  Hans  quivered  like  a  windy  reed. 

d.  Situated  towards  the  wind,  windward :  in 
phr,  on  the  windy  side  of  (fig.)»  so  as  not  to  be 
*  scented  *  and  attacked  by  (cf.  Wind  sb?-  4),  out 
of  the  reach  of;  away  from,  clear  o£ 

In  modern  use  echoing  Shaks. 

1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  11.  i.  327  Pedro.  Infaith  Lady  you 
baue  a  merry  heart.  Beatr.  Yea  my  Lord  I  thanke  it,  poore 
foole  it  keepes  on  the  windy  side  of  Care.  1601  —  Twei.  N. 
Iii.iv.i8z  Still  you  keepeo'th  windie  side  of  the  Law:  good. 
x8x4  Scott  lyav.  xii,  He  had  just  so  much  solidity  as  kept 
on  the  windyside  of  insanity.  1863  Cowden  Clarke  Shaks. 
Char.  viL  190  You  cut  off  his  resources;  while  you  yourself 
keep  on  the  windy  side  of  assassination  and  murder. 

3.  Resembling  the  wind  in  storminess,  quality  of 
sound,  swiftness,  f  changefulness,  etc. 

cxooo  iELFRic  Hom.  II.  388  peah  J>eos  woruld  wede,  and 
windije  ehtnysseastj-rise  on:^ean  Cristes  gelaSunge.  c  1374 
Chaucer  Boeth.  11.  pr.  viii.  (i863)  6  The  amyaMc  fortune 
maysihowsenalwey  wyndy{MS.  wyndynge;  uentosam]sind 
flowynge  and  euere  mysknowynge  of  hir  self.  159a  Shaks. 
y'en.  4-  Ad.  51  Then  with  her  windie  sighes,  and  golden 
heares.  To  fan,  and  blow  them  drie  againe  she  seekes.  159S 
—  yohn  11.  i.  477  Zeale  now  melted  by  the  windie  breath 
Of  soft  petitions.  16x4  Purchas  Pilgrimage  vin.  v.  (ed.  2) 
756  The  windy  inconstancy  of  some  of  the  companie.  1670 
Dktoen  Tyr.  Lo%ie  \\.  t,  A  fire  which  every  windy  passion 
blows.  x(^7  —  ^neis  xii.  1227  Indu'd  with  windy  Wings 
to  flit  In  Air.  1869  Mrs.  Stowe  Oldtolvn  Folks  xviiL  (1870) 
185  Polly  gave  a  sudden  windy  dart  from  the  room.  1883 
R.  RrrcHiE  Bk.  Sibyls  1.  5  The  sweet  windy  drone  of  the 
organ.  1915  Chamb.  Jrnl.  20  Mar.  245/1  Singing  the  lines 
in  a  high,  windy  voice. 

4.  a.  Characterized  by,  arising  from,  or  affected 
with  *wind'  (Wind  sb^■  10)  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels  (for  other  parts):  =  Flatulent  4, 

c  xooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  214  WiJ>  J>a  bi"g  l^e  windijne 
sei>m  on  men  wyrcen.  X563  T.  Gale  Antidot.  n.  30  In  all 
cold  and  wyndye  infirmities  of  the  brayne.  X5<)8  Marston 
Pygmal.f  Sat.  iv.  151  The  windie-chollicke  stnu'd  to  haue 
some  venU  i6ao  Venner  Via  Recta  viii.  185  Waterish  and 
impure  stomacks,  by  reason  of  windie  crudities,  wherewith 
they  abound.  X799  Underwood  Dis,  Childhood  (ed.  4)  I. 
56  A  costive  and  windy  state  of  the  bowels.  X879  .S"^. 
George's  Hosp,  Rep.  IX.  348  After  some  windy  eructations. 
X889  in  J.  Hutchinson  Archives  Surg,  (1898)  IX.  121  When 
well  I  am  generally  very  windy. 

b.  Of  food  or  drink :  Causing  or  liable  to  cause 
*wind*:  »  Flatulent  3. 

X398  Trevisa  Barth,  De  P,  R.  xvil  clxxxvi.  (Add.  MS, 
27944),  Newe  muste  is  ful  wyndy  &  smoky.  1533  Ei.yot 
Cast,  Helthe  (1541)  28  Nauews  do  not  nourysheso  mocheas 
rapes,  but  they  he  euen  as  wyndye.  1617  MoRVSOM/Zm.  iir. 
loi  They  ..  fccde  on  bread  very  black,  heauy  and  windy, 
1698  Floyp.r  Asthma  ii,  (1717)  25  When  the  Meat  is  crude, 
slimy,  windy,  acerb.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  494 
If  the  food  be  poor  and  windy. 
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II.  Figurative  senses,     (See  also  2  d,  3.) 

5,  Having  'nothing  in  it',  *  airy ',  intangible, 
empty,  unsubstantial,  flimsy, vain,  frivolous,  trilling, 
wortliless.  (Often  passing  into  other  senses;  see 
below.)     Similarly  of  persons  {rare). 

1593  G.  Harvey  New  Let.  B  1,  A  wan,  or  windy  Hope,  is 
a  notable  breake-nccke  vnto  itselfe.  1598  Harret  Theor. 
Warres  v.  v.  165  There  is  nothing  more  vniust  then  to  make 
men  to  Hue  by  windy  words  &  ayre.  1601  [see  6  a].  1650 
Milton  Tenure  of  Kings  (ed.  2)  47  Neither  is  Caisar  to 
make  Warras  headofChrist'ndom,  Protector  of  the  Church, 
Defender  of  the  Faith ;  these  Titles  being  fals  and  Windie. 
1693  Drvde!^  tr.  Juvenal  x.  219  Exchanging  solid  Quiet, 
to  obtain  The  Windy -satisfaction  of  the  Brain,  a  1700  H.  E, 
Diet..  Cant.  Crew,  Windyfelloiv^  without  Sense  or  Reason. 
J830  Carlvle  Ess.,  Richter  {\%i,o)  II.  540  What  a  hollow, 
windy  vacuity  of  internal  character  this  indicates.  185^  Dk 
QuiNCEY  War  Wks.  1862  IV.  371  The  windiest  of  levities. 
x86i  Thackeray  Four  Georges  iv.  (1862)  193  The  Prince  of 
Wales  had  some  windy  projects  of  encouraging  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts,  X877  Carlvle  in  Mrs.  CarlyWs  Lett. 
II.  116  note.  Sending  windy  gossip  to  the  newspapers. 

6.  a.  Of  Speech  or  discourse,  with  various  shades 
of  meaning  :  Verbose,  long-winded  ;  violent,  vehe- 
ment; empty  and  high-sounding,  inflated,  bom- 
bastic ;  exnggerated,  extravagant, 

X38a  WycLiF  Job  xvi.  3  Whethir  windi  woordis  [Vulg. 
verba  ventosa\  shul  not  ban  ende?  1590  J.  Davidson  in 
Wodrmo  Soc,  Misc.  (1844)  517  Notwithstanding  all  the 
windye  volumes  written  by  them.    i6ox  B.  Jonson  Poetaster 

V.  iii.  (1602)  M  3  b,  Tibullus.  O.  terrible,  windy  words  I 
Gallus.  A  signe  of  a  windy  Braine,  1638  Junius  Paint. 
Ancients  209  Windie  and  unmeasurable  babbling  was  not 
long  since  brought  to  Athens  out  of  Asia.  1660  Fuller 
Mixt  Contempi.  xii.  19  By  such  windy  particulars  [he]  did 
blow  up  his  losses  to  the  summe  by  him  nominated.  x8io 
Coleridge  xnLit.Rem.  (1839)  IV.  379  To  what  purpose  then 
this  windy  declamation  about  John  C^alvin?  x868M.  Patti- 
SON  Academ.  Org.  v.  245  A  vai^ue  and  windy  rhetoric  has  sup- 
planted solid  acquisition,  i^tlllustr.  Lond.  Nezus^i  Aug. 
194/1  The  windy  speeches  made  at  public  political  meetings. 

D.  Of  a  speaker  or  writer:  Full  of  talk  or 
verbiage,  talkative,  loquacious,  long-winded ;  vio- 
lent or  extravagant  in  utterance,  *  blustering  * ; 
bragging,  boastful  (cf,  7  b). 

X513  Douglas  ^neis  xl  viii.  33  Quhidder,  gif  ihi  marcial 
deidis,  as  thai  war  ay.  Into  thy  wyndy  clattryng  loung  sal 
be.  xgSx  J.  Hamilton  Cath.  Traict.  in  Cath.  Tract. 
(S.  T.  S.)  85  Ane  vyndie  sophist.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  IIT, 
IV.  iv.  127  Windy  Atturnies  to  their  Clients  Woes.  1648 
Milton  Observ.  Art.  Peace  Wks.  1851  IV.  566  There  will 
not  need  more  words  to  this  Windy  Railer,  convicted,  .of 
all  those  Crimes  which  he  . .  charges  upon  others.  X824 
Scott  Redgauntlet  ch.  x,  He  is  a  windy  body  when  he  gets 
on  his,  .stories.  iSag  Brockett  A'l  C.^/i7W.,  Windy,  v\o\%y, 
verbose,  marvellous  in  narration.    1835  Motlev  Dutch  Rep. 

VI.  ii.  III.  450  The  windy  demagogue,  who  bad  filled  half 
Flanders  with  his  sound  and  fury. 

^.  a.  That  *  puffs  one  up';  inducing  pride  or 
vain-glory.   Obs,  or  merged  in  other  senses. 

XS90  Nashe  Pasqutls  Apol.  D  4  b,  Let_  witte,  which  is 
windie  obtaine  the  lesse,  that  Charitie  which  edifieth  may 
gaine  the  more.  [Cf.  /  Cor.  viii.  1.]  1597  J.  Payne  Royal 
Exch.  43  Puffed  vp  wth  wynd[i]e  knowledge.  [1693  Penn 
Fruits  Sol.  II.  ex.  Wks.  1782  V.  181  We  may  be  too  easily 
swelled  beyond  our  just  proportion,  by  the  windy  com- 
pliments  of  men.  1784  Cowper  Task  v.  269  Inflated  and 
asirut  with  self-conceit,  He  gulps  the  windy  diet.] 

b.  'Puffed  Up*;  inflated  with,  or  showing,  pride 
or  vain  conceit ;  vain-glorious,  proud.  Now  Sc, 
colloq.  (const,  of). 

1603  [see  ivindy-headed  in  9I.  xfiag  T.  Adams  Five^  Serm.^ 
Job  xlii,6  (1626)  10  After  these  blustring  insolencies,  and 
windie  ostentations.  169S  Dryden  tr.  Dufresnoy's  Art 
Paint.  63  He  who  has  a  windy  Head,  and  flatters  himself 
with  the  empty  hope  of  deserving  the  praise  of  the  common 
people.  x888  Barrie  AuldLicht  Idylls  ix,  I'm  thinking  he 
was  windier  of  the  cock, 

8.  Apt  to  '  get  the  wind  up  ' ;  *  funky',   slang, 
X9i6  Hankey  Student  in  Arms  vit,  (1917)  130  The  antici- 
pation of  danger  makes  many  men  *  windy '. 

9.  advb,  and  Comb.,  as  windy-blowing,  clears 
'footed  (cf.  3),  'headed  (cf.  6,  7  b),  -looking  adjs, 

a  x6a9  (jOFFE  Orestes  n.  iii,  With  a  North  gale  of  "windy 
blowing  sighs.  1899  T.  S,  Moore  Vinedresser,  Duet  iii, 
Cloudless  eyes,  blue  eyes  so  *windy  clear,  c  x6ix  Chapman 
Iliad  XV.  163  The  *windie-footed  Dame.  1603  Knolles 
Hist.  Turks  (1621)  81  The  great,  .applause  of  the  *windie 
headed  people.  1879  Stevenson  Trav.  Cevennes  26  The 
sun  had  gone  down  into  a  *windy-looking  mist. 

Wine  (wain),  sb."^  Forms :  1-4  win,  (2-3  uin), 
3-6  wyn,  4-6  (7  Sc.)  wyne  (4  wyin,  vyn,  4-5 
wijn(o,  4, 6  .SV.  vyne,  5  wynne,  wyen(e,  wyyu(e, 
wiyn,  whyne,  whyene,  6  Sc,  wynn,  vine),  4- 
v?ine.  [OE.  win  =  OFih.,  OS.,  MLG.,  MDu. 
win  (Du.  wi/n),  OHG.,  MHG.  win  (G.  wcin), 
ON.  vin  (Sw.,  Da.  vin)f  Goth,  wein  :—  OTeut, 
*winomj  a.  L.  vlnuniy  the  source  also  of  the  Balto- 
Slavic  (OSl,  vinoj  Lith.  vynas)  and  Celtic  words 
(Ir.finj  \l.gwin). 

L.  vlnum  is  primitively  related  to  Gr.  folvoi,  oTfo?  wine, 
oXvrt  vine,  wine,  Alb.  vine^  Arm.  gifii,  which  according  to 
some  scholars  are  all  derived  from  a  common  Mediterranean 
source,  while  according  to  others  prim.  Arm.  *woiniyo  {.Arm. 
gini)  is  the  immediate  origin  of  the  Gr.,  Lat.,  and  Alb.  words ; 
the  nature  of  the  connexion  of  the  Indo«Eur.  words  with 
the  Semitic  (Arab.,  Ethiopic  wain,  Hebrew ^ay/w,  Assyrian 
tnu)  is  disputed.] 

1.  The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  used  as  a 
beverage. 

U  is  essentially  a  dilute  solution  of  alcohol,  oa  the  pro* 


WINE. 

portion  of  which  in  its  composition  depend  its  stimulating 
and  intoxicating  properties.     Wines  are  classed  as  red  or 
white,  dry  or  sweet,  still  or  sparkling. 
Beo-zuu/f  1 162  Byrelas  sealdon  win  of  wunderfatum.     805- 

?i  in  Sweet  O.  E.  Texts  444  Selle  mon..mittan  fulne 
unices  odda  tuegen  uuines.  97X  Blickl.  Hom.  163  Ne 
drinc)>  he  win  ne  ealu.  <txisa  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.) 
an.  1012  Wzeron  hi  eac  swy3e  druncene,  for)«im  )^aer  wzcs 
jebroht  win  su3an.  axi7S  Cott.  Hom.  229  He  awende 
water  to  uine.  c  1105  Lay.  14299  Ane  guldene  bolle  i-uulled 
mid  wine,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  180  How  J>at  haly  drightin 
Turned  watur  in  to  vyn.  Ibid.  12679  He  dranc  neuer  cisar 
ne  wine,  Ne  wered  neuer  clath  o  line.  13..  Seuyn  Sag. 
(W.)  211  Other  ich  am  of  wine  dronke,  Other  the  firmament 
is  i-sonke.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  3259  pan  asked  |>ei  ^  win 
&  went  to  bedde  after.  CX380  Wvclip  Wks.  (1880)  13 
Dilicious  ale  and  spisld  and  hei5e  wynes.  c  1386  Chauckr 
Prol.  334  Wei  loued  he  by  the  morwe  a  sope  in  wyn.  c  1440 
Gesia  Kotn.  xxi.  339  But  man  contrarious  aunswereth,  'the 
wyne  is  over  myghty,  it  is  not  good,  c  1450  Brut  11.  422 
The  cite  faste  did  encrese  of  bredde  and  wyn,  fisshe  and 
flesshe.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  ciii[i].  15  Wyne  to  make  glad 
y«  herte  of  man.  X577  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.t^S  Old 
Cheese  wyl  become  new  in  taste,  yf  you  lay  them  in  Time, 
Vineger,  or  in  Wine.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  1.  502  The  Sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine,  a  17x8  Prior 
Epitaph  25  Their  Beer  w.is  strong ;  Their  Wine  was  Port. 
X78X  (Jowper  Canversat.  263  When  wine  has  giv'n  indecent 
language  birth.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  viii,  'It  wasn't  the 
wine/  murmured  Mr.  Snod  grass,. .' It  was  the  salmon'. 
(Somehow  or  other,  it  never  is  the  wine,  in  these  cases.) 

b.  As  one  of  the  elements  in  tlie  Eucharist. 

c  X005  in  Wright  Biogr.  Brit.  Lit.,  A  .S.  Period  (1842)  498 
Se  Drihten . .  cwse)>  ^  se  hlaf  ware  his  agen  licbama,  &  ■^  win 
wa;re  wiiodlice  his  blod.  tiioo  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
128/22  Infertum  uinum^  messewin.  c  xaoo  Vices  Sf  Virtues 
51  Notie<)  Sat  ^e  isied  bread  and  win  wiSuten,  and  on  jeure 
ij^anke  ilieueS  3at  Je  naht  ne  ^esieS.  c  1400  26  Pol.  Poems 
xxiii.  37  So  dede  crist . .  By  holy  ordynaunce  tau^t  vs  to  lere, 
Halwe  bred  and  wyn.  01450  Mvrc  Par.  Pr.  251  In  J?e 
chalys  ys  but  wyn  &  water.  X531  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  23 
He  to  fynde  the  brede  and  wyne.  1552,  1886  [see  Bread  sb. 
2  d].  1567  Gude  4-  Gcdlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  17  His  blude  to 
drink,  in  forme  of  wyne.  158a  N.  Licmefield  tr.  Castan- 
heda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  I.  xxxtx.  92  'Ihey  consecrate  w^  leuened 
bread  and  with  wine  made  of  raisons.  1781  Cowper  Ex^ost. 
377  I'he  Saviour's  feast,  his  own  blest  bread  and  wine. 

c.  With  qualifying  word  denoting  colour,  place 
of  origin,  etc..  as  Alicant  wine^  Clabet  wine, 
PoKT-wiNE,  red  wine  (Rkd  a.  16),  Shebby  wine^ 
White  wine,  wine  seek  (Sack  j^,**). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4678  Wines,  quite  and  red.  c  1430 
Two  Cvokery.bks.  35  Take  Datys,  an  do  a-way  >e  stonys,  & 
selhe  in  swete  Wyne.  X436  Libel  Eng.  Policy  53  in  Fol. 
Poems  (Rolls)  II.  160  Wyne  bastarde.  1623  Markham  Engl. 
Housew.  I.  148  The  Wines  of  the  hiecountiies,and  which  is 
called  Hie-country  wine,  are  made  some  thirtie  or  fortie 
miles  beyond  Burdeaux.  x63a  Lithgow  Trav.  in.  78  Best 
Maluasy,  Muscadine  and  Leaticke  wines.  1746  Francis  tr. 
Hor.,  Sat.  II.  viii.  12  The  lees  of  Coan  wine. 

d.  Regarded  as  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
dessert ;  see  also  quot.  1 843, 

i8«4,  1833  [see  Walnut  *  i  b).  1843  Lvtton  Last  Bar.  1. 
vi,  Madge  appeared  with  the  final  refreshment  called  _' the 
Wines',  consisting  of  spiced  hippocras  and  confections. 
1859  M.  Thomson  Story  of  Cawtipore  ix.  151  In  their  wine- 
and-walnut  arguments. 

e.  fig.  or  in  fig.  context. 

a  X300  Cursor  M.  21294  pe  stile  o  matbeu,  water  it  was,  And 
win  >e  letter  olucas.  tsz^  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.de  W.  1531)154 
Allegyng..  tlie  dignytees  of  theyr  oyle  &  wyne  of  con. 
templacyon.  c  X586  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps.  cxix.  L.  ii,  I  like 
a  smoked  bottle  am  become,  And  yet  the  wine  of  thy  com- 
mandments  hold.  X605  Shaks.  Macb.  11.  iii.  100  The  Wine 
of  Life  is  drawne,  and  the  meere  Lees  Is  left  this  Vault,  to 
brag  of.  x8o8  Scott  Marrn.  1.  Introd.  181  The  wine  of  life 
is  on  the  lees.  1823  Byron  Island  i.  iii,  Unless  he  drain 
the  wine  of  passion — rage.  1825  Car r.VLE  in  Froude  Life 
(t 882)  I.  xvi.  27 1  Literature  isthe«';Wof  life.  1865  Kincsley 
Herew,  I.  Prel.  19  Cheered  by  the  keen  wine  of  that  dry 
and  bracing  frost.  187s  Stevenson  Lett.  (1899)  I.  94  The 
look  of  his  face  was  a  wine  to  me. 

f.  Phrases, 

t  To  drink  wine  ape  fcf.  F.  a:voir  vin  de  singe),  to  be 
merry  in  one's  cups.  +  Wine  of  height :  *  a  former  perquisite 
of  seamen  on  getting  safely  through  a  particular  navigation  * 
(Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk.).  Wine  of  honour  (=  F.  vin 
dhonneur)'.  wine  presented  by  municipal  officers  to  great 
personages  on  their  entry  into  a  town.  In  wine  (see  In 
prep.  10  b;  cf.  Y.dans  U  vin):  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
with  wine  ;  in  one's  cups,  t  To  give  wine :  to  draw  blood 
(cf.  Claret  sb."^  2).  To  take  wine:  to  drink  wine  with 
another  person  in  a  ceremonial  manner,  esp.  as  a  token  of 
friendship  or  regard. 

c  X386  Chaucer  Manciple's  Prol.  44  Me  thynketh  ye  been 
wel  yshape.  I  trowe  that  ye  dronken  han  wj-n  Ape.  xjiS 
Sel.  PI.  Star  CA<iw3.  (Selden)  II.  134  He  seyd  vyolently  on 
to  hym  1  shall  gyve  the  a  quart  of  Wyne.  1594  in  Capt. 
y.  Smith's  Virginia  (Arb.)  633  The  Pilots,  .demanded  of 
the  Captaine  their  Wine  of  bight  as  out  of  all  danger.  1600 
Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  m.  v.  73,  I  am  falser  then  vowes  made  in 
wine.  1706  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4276/3  The  Magistrates  waited 
on  his  Grace.. and  presented  him  with  what  they  call  the 
Wine  of  Honour.  174a  Richardson  Pamela  III.  igo,  I  am 
not  sure.. whether  I  should  not  have  Reason  to  wish  you 
were  brought  home  in  Wine,  rather  than  to  come  home  so 
sober,  .as  you  do.  1837  Dickens  Pick^v.  ii,  *  Glass  of  wine, 
sir?'  'With  pleasure,' said  Mr.  Pickwick;  and  the  stranger 
took  wine,  first  with  him,.. and  then  with  the  whole  party 
together.  x8s6Emerson  Engl.  Traits,  Relig.Wks.  (Bohn) 
II.  102  If  a  Bishop  meets  an  intelligent  gentleman,  and 
reads  fatal  interrogations  in  his  eyes,  he  has  no  resource  but 
to  take  wine  with  him.  1904  Sir  A.  Geikie  Scott.  Rentin. 
XI.  318  One  still  meets  with  old-fashioned  gentlemen, 
especially  at  public  dinners,  who  '  take  wine  with  you  '. 
{b)  Proverbs  and  proverbial  phrases. 

New  wine  in  old  bottles  (see  Matt.  ix.  17).  To  look  on  the 
wine  when  it  is  red  (see  Prov.  xxiiL  31),    Good  wine  needs 
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ma  {ivy)hush  (see  also  Bush  sb.^  5  c,  Ivy-bush).  IVken  7vine 
is  I'rt,  wit  (or  truth)  is  out.  lyint  and  xvomen  (Ecclus.  xix, 
heading,  A.  V.). 

i4Jo-»  Lydg.  Thebes  1732  Wyn  and  wymmen  ben  ek  set 
a-syde.  <i  153a  Retn.  Love  xxxviL  Chaucer's  Wks.  367/1 
Wyne  and  women  in  to  afrostasy  Cause  wyse  men  to  fal. 
153S  CovERDALE  Prov.  xxiii.  31  Loke  not  thou  vpon  the 
wyne,  how  reed  it  is.  1546  J,  Hf.vwood  Prov.  (1S67)  23  Ye 
praise  the  wyne,  before  ye  tast  of  the  grape.  x6i6  T.  Wind- 
ham Commend.  Poem  in  J.  Lane  Contin.  S^r.'s  7\  7  The  ivie 
needes  not,  wheare  theare  is  good  wine.  x6i6  Dbaxe  Bib/. 
Sckolast.  235  When  the  wine  is^  in,  the  wit  is  out.  i6ai 
Burton  Auat.  Mel.  1.  ii.  in.  xiii.  160  Those  two  maine 
plagues  and  common  dotages  of  humane  kind.  Wine  & 
Women.  lyvjGKW  Begg-Ofi.  11.  i.  Women  and  Wine  should 
Life  employ.  1755  B.  Franklin  Poor  Richard  (iSoo)  241 
When  the  Wine  enters,  out  goes  the  Truth.  iSit)  Bvron 
yuan  II.  clxxviii,  Let  us  have  wine  and  women,  mirth  and 
laughter,  Sermons  and  soda-water  the  day  after.  i86a 
Thackeray  Philip  vii,  As  Doctor  Luther  sang,  Who  loves 
not  wine,  woman,  and  song,  He  is  a  fool  his  whole  life  long. 
g.  In  collocation  with  other  words,  as  wine  ami 
water  (hence  wifu-and-7vatery  2i(\}.^^  wine{s)  and 
spirii{s)  (also  attrib.),  cake  and  wine  \  see  also  d. 

1810  BvROS  yuan  II.  Ivii,  The  same  cause.. Left  him  so  1 
drunk,  he  jump'd  into  the  wave,  ..And  so  he  found  a 
wine-and-watery  grave.  z8a8  IVine  ^  Spirit  Adulterators  j 
Unmasked  12  The  spurious  Brandy,  which  generally  com- 
prises  the  stock  of  the  Advertising  Wine  and  Spirit  Mer-  ] 
chant.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI L  467/1  Wine  and  Spirit  j 
Trade.  1867  H.  Latham  Black  f^  IVhile  iii  Able  to  pro-  1 
duce  the  cake  and  wine  of  hospitality.  I 

2.  In  wider  use,  usually  with  qualifying  word:  A    1 
fermented  liquor  made  from   the  juice   of  other 
fruits,  or  from  grain,  flowers,  the  sap  of  various   \ 
trees  (e.  g.  birch  and  palm),  etc. :  sometimes  called    j 
made  wine  (Made  ///.  a,  3).  1 

The  wine  oftht  country  {^  Y.  le  vin  de  Pays)  :  properly, 
the  wine  made  in  a  particular  locality  for  local  consumption; 
usually  trans/,  the  alcoholic  beverage  most  drunk  in  a  par-    i 
ticular  country,  or  regarded  as  peculiar  to  it.  1 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  clxxxvii.  (Add.  MS. 
27944),  Wyne  ymade  is  ymade  by  crafte  of  good  spicery  & 
berbes.    And  it  farejjof  ^e  wyn  |>at  hatte  Sahnacum&of  Jjc 
wyn  ^at  hatte  rosatum  &  Gariofilatum.  154a  Boorde  Dyetary 
X.  (1870)  254  All  maner  of  wynes  be  made  of  grapes,  excepte    j 
respyse,  the  whiche  is  made  of  a  bery.     1613  [see  Palm  sb.^    I 
7J.     1694  WoRLiDGE  Tivo  Treatises  loa  Peaches  also  and 
Apricocks,  by  some  are  made  to  yield  pleasant  Wines.    1710    > 
in  Swift's  Lett.  (1767)  in.  29,  I  spent  the  evening  with    I 
Wortley  Mountague  and  Mr.  Addison,  over  a  bottle  of  Irish 
wine.    171a  Addison  Spect,  No.  328  That  detestable  Cata-    : 
logue  of  counterfeit  WineSj  which  derive  their  Names  from 
the  Fruits,  Herbs  or  Trees  of  whose  Juices  they  are  chiefly 
compounded.    1746  Warton  Progr.  Discontent  84  And  tho*    j 
she  boasts  no  charms  divine,  Yet  she  can  carve  and  make    1 
birch    wine.      1750   {title)   Oti-ot    KpSivo^,   a    Dissertation 
concerning  the  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Barley  Wine.    1803    : 
j.  BuRNEY  Discov.  S.  Sea  i,  iii.  88  J'he  wine  of  rice.     184a    \ 
Loudon  Suburban  Hort,  561  The  gooseberry..  .Wines  and    I 
brandies  are  made  from  the  green  frint.    1888  Churchward    j 
Blackbirding-toz  What  they  called  the  wineof  ihecountry—    [ 
square  gin. 

3.  Pharmacy,  A  solution  of  a  medicinal  sub- 
stance (denoted  by  a  qualifying  word)  in  wine  ;  a 
medicated  wine. 

x6sa,  1900  [see  Steel  sb.^  12].  17*8  Chambers  Cycl.  II, 
s.  V.  li^ine^  Chalybeate^  or  Steel  H^ine,  is  prepared  of  steel 
filings.  1811  A.  T.  Thomson  Lond.  Disp.  (1815)  655  The 
solutions  thus  formed  have  been  denominated  Aledicated 
Wines.  Ibid.  656  Wine  of  Ipecacuanha.  1866  Aitken 
Pract.  Med.  II,  51  The  wine  ot  the  root  of  colcbicum. 

4.  A  wine-party,  esp.  of  undergraduates, 

s86o  W.  W.  Reade  Liberty  Hall  I.  viil.  130  When  I  go 
out  to  a  wine  I  always  bring  my  own  straws.  186s  Kingslkv 
Alton  Locke  xiii.  (new  ed.)  123  The  interval  being  taken  up 
..in  'wines',  and  an  hour  of  billiards.  1885  M.  Pattison 
Mem.  144  Oh  the  icy  coldness,  the  dreary  Egyptian  blank- 
ness  of  that '  wine '. 

5.  Spirit{s)  of  wifUj  alcohol,  rectified  spirit;  oil 
of  wine,  oenanthic  ester  ;  also,  a  heavy  oily  liquid 
{heavy  oil  of  wine)  consisting  of  etherin,  etherol, 
and  ethyl  sulphate,  called  also  ethereal  oil.  See 
also  Low-wines. 

[Cf.  quot.  i6a6  s.v.  RosciD  rt.]  1646  Sir  _T,  Browne 
Pseud  Ep.  III.  xxi,  161  An  evaparation  of  spirits  of  wine 
and  Camphir.  a  1648  Digby  Chym.  Seer.  (1682)  172  An 
excellent  Spirit  of  Wine,  fit  to  draw  Tinctures.  1741  Cont' 
plete  Fam.-Piect  i.  iv,  246  Pour  on  it  a  Pint  of  the  ordinary 
Spirit  of  Wine,  that  of  twelve-pence  a  Quart.  1807  T. 
Thomson  Chetn,  (ed.  3)  II.  411  A  peculiar  kind  of  oil  known 
by  the  name  of  sweet  oil  of  wine.  1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  I. 
43  Raymond  Lutly  was  acqu.iinted  with  *  spirits  of  wine', 
which  he  called  aqna  ardens.  188a  Watts  Diet,  Chem.  II. 
507  Heavy  oil  fj/ 7w«*,.  .according  to  Liebtg,  an  ethyU 
sulphate  of  etherol. 

6.  //.  Short  for  :  Wine-glasses. 

1848  Thackeray  Little  Dinner  at  Timmins's  iii.  It  was 
calculated  that  . .  a  dozen  or  so  tumblers,  four  or  five  dozen 
wines,  eight  water-bottles.. were  requisite. 

7.  attrib,  and  Comb,  a.  Simple  attrib.  {a)  Of, 
made  of  or  with,  wine,  as  wine  alcohol^  '^^^jfy 
'drasty  -dregs^ -harvest  (also  attrib.), -«ar^,  'mother^ 
•must,  -offerings  -posset j  'Sauce^  f-shench  (also 
attrib.),  -sillabubf  -slain. 

c  1000  A^s.  Ps.  (Th.)  ciii.  14  [civ.  15]  Heortan  manna  must 
and  windnnc  myclum  bli^sa3,  £-1*05  Lav.  3529  Heo  iward 
reode  on  hire  beiiche,  swllche  hit  were  of  wine  sccnche. 
c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg.  186  peron  schulen  be  dissolued 
wijndrastis  brent,  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iii.  16a  Wyndraf 
is  good  also  commyxt  with  donge.  c  1440  Promp,  Parv. 
529/2  Wyne  drcggys,  or  lye.  1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr, 
Tong.  Croppage,  grape-gathering,  wyne  haruest.  Ibid.y 
VendaHgeur,  a  Wiac-oaruest  man,     1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guille- 
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meau's  Fr.  Ckimrg.  aib/i  The  wine  mother  or  dreggc. 
x6oi  Holland  Pliny  xxiii.  i.  II.  147  As  many  as  have  lien 
among  wine-Mara  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xii.  21  With  large 
Wine-ofFeringspour'd.  1701  S.  Sewall  Diary  ^  June  (1879) 
II.  36  Treated  them  with  bread,  Beer,  wine  Sillibub.  1794-^ 
E.  Darwin  Zoon.  (1801)  IV.  424  He  gradually  takes  more 
custard  every  day,  ..and  takes  wine  syllabub.  1809-12 
Maria  Edgeworth  Absentee  vi,  The  wine-sauce  for  the 
hare  was  spilt  by  tlieir  collision.  1818  Dk.  Sussex  in  Lady 
Morgan  Autobiogr.  (1859)  19  You  did  not  expect  me  to  have 
stayed  for  the  wine-posset  ?  1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  xlviii, 
Wine-stains,  fruit-stains,  beer-stains.  1853  Ure  Diet.  Arts 
1. 155  The  fermentation  of  wine-must.  1857  Miller  Elettt. 
Chem.,  Org.  (1862)  i.  §  2.  25  Wood  spirit  and  fousel  oil., 
are  termed  homologues  of  wine  alcohol. 

{]))  Of,  for,  or  connected  with  the  production, 
sale,  storing,  or  use  of  wine,  as  wine-barrel,  -bin^ 
-bottle^  -bowl,  'butt,  'can,  -cask,  -country,  -cup  (also 
fig.),  -decanter,  -flask,  'horn  (OK.),  -jar^  -land, 
•nurchant,  -office,  -pipe,  -shopj  -store^  -tavern  (hence 
•\--lavemer)j  -trade,  -trough,  -tun,  -vessel. 

cgso Lindisf  Cojp.  Matt.  xxi.  33  Monn..se3e;5esette5one 
winseard,  .&  dalf  in  Sasr  win-troj.  c  1000  Rule  o/'Chrode- 
gang  vi,  ^if  hwa  on  J>am  winlandum,.win  wylle  forgan. 
c  looo  in  Thorpe  Anc.  Laws  (1840)  II.  354  Ne  he  ne  drince 
iet  wintunnum.  c  1305  Lav,  30677  He  hafde  on  his  uore 
wintunnen  inoje.  13..  Sir  Beues  (A.)  2673  Sextene  fot 
a  was  a  lingjie ;  His  bodi  ase  a  wintonne.  138a  Wyclif 
yosk.  ix.  4  Rent  wyn  hotels.  —  yob  xxxii.  ig  Must . .  that 
breketh  newe  litle  win  vesselys.  1401  Close  Roll 2  Hen.  IV, 
II.  m.  10  dorso  (P.  R.  O.)  Thomas  Nightgale  wyntaverner, 
f  1449  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  223  The  Water- Bowge  and  the 
Wyne-Botelle.  1530  Palsgr.  If.  178, 1  Broche  a  wyne  vessell. 
1535  CovERDALE  Hos.  \\\.  I  They,.loue  the  wyne  kannes. 
1538  Elyot,  Oenopolium,  a  wyne  taueme.  1580  Holly- 
band  Treas.  Fr.  Tong.  Vn  verditn,  a  wine  troughe.  1597 
A.  M.  tr.  Cuillemeaus  Fr.  Chirurg  41  b/i  Ashes  which 
are  burned  cf  the  inveterate  sydes  of  a  wyne  pipe.  i6aa 
J.  Taylor  {Water  P.)  Shilling  B6,  From  tlience  vnto  the 
Wine.Marchant  I  went.  1635  Heywood  Philocoth.  46 
Flagons,  Tankards,  Beere-cups,  Wine-bowles.  1636  Bulke- 
\.E.H  Gospel  Covt,  IV.  306  The  heart,  .havingbeeneasa  Wine- 
vessell,  which  hath  had  no  vent.  1684  Invent,  in  Archaeol. 
Cambr.f  Orig,  Doc.  (1877)  g  In  the  Sellar..two  wine  casks. 
1714  Mandeville  Fab.  Bees  (1723)  I.  81  That  multitude  of 
Wine-Merchants,  Vintners,  Coopers.  17^  Gentl.  Mag.  VI. 
340/1  Portugal,  and  other  Wine-Countnes.  1766  Entick 
London  IV.  351  The  freemen.,  have  the  privilege  of  retailing 
wine  without  a  licence  from  the  Wine-office.  1780  T.  Davies 
Mem.  Garrick  ii.  (1781)  16  He  engaged  for  some  time  in  the 
wine  trade,  a  1800  Fair  Annie  xxvii.  in  Child  Ballads 
(1885)  III.  70/2  Has  your  wine  barrels  cast  the  girds?  18x6 
Scorr  Old  Mort,  xxxiv,  Thou  ..hast  partaken  of  the  wine- 
cup  of  fury.  i8ax  —  Kenilw.  xviii,  He.,  took  another  long 
pull  at  the  wine  flask.  1835  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  I. 
345  The  'Squire  had  many  wine-decanters.  1833  Moore 
Mem.  (1853)  I.  3  My  father  kept  a  small  wine  store  in  John- 
son's Court.  1837  Carlvle  Fr,  Rev.  i.  v,  v,  Fat  are  your 
larders;  over-generous  your  wine-bins.  Ibid,  11.  vi..viii. 
Wine-bottles  were  broken,  wine-butts  were  staved  in  and 
drunk.  1848  DicKE.NS  Dombey  Iv,  A  troubled  vision.. of 
wine-shops,  water-carriers,  great  crowds  of  people.  1853  — 
Bleak  Ho,  v,  Pickle  bottles,  wine  bottles,  ink  bottles.  1855 
Kincsley  Heroes,  Argon,  vi.  189  Heracles  opened  the  fatal 
wine-jar.  1864  Bl'rton  Scot  Abr.  I.  y.  319  Wine-barrels 
would  burst  if  the  bung  were  not  sometimes  opened  to  give 
them  air.  1875  lire's  Diet.  Arts  III.  1142  Htfrault  is  the 
most  important  wine  country  in  the  south  of  France, 

if)  With  reference  to  the  colour  of  wine,  as  wine 
colour  sb,,  and  predicatively  as  adj.,  tint ;  wine- 
black,  -bright,  -coloured,  -red  adjs,,  -yellow  (after 
G.  weingelb)  adj.,  also  as  sb, ;  wine-tint  vb. 

1805  T,  Weaver  IVerner's  Ext,  Ckaract.  Fossils  57  Wine- 
yellow  is  a  pale  reddish-yellow  colour.  X83X  Brewster 
Optics  xliii.  369  All  achromatic  telescopes  ..  exhibit  the 
secondary  colours,  viz.  the  wine-coloured  and  the  green 
fringes.  X838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  402  The 
wine-rt:d  substance  which  remains  in  solution  in  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  x84a  Johnston  m  Proc.  Benv.  Nat, 
Club  II.  No.  10.  36  The  foot  of  the  snail  is  a  wine-yellow. 
185^  MiLMAM  Lat.  Christ,  xiv.  x.  VI.  606  In  the  East,  the 
Christ  is.  .of  delicate  complexion,  dark  beard  (it  is  sometimes 
called  wine-coloured  beard).  1857  M  iller  Elem.  Chem.,  Org. 
(1862)  viiL  621  A  wine-red  amorphous  precipitate.  1863 T.W. 
HiGGiNsoN  Army  Life  (1870)  57  He  is  jet-black,  or  rather, 

1  should  say,  wine-black.  X876  Swinburne  Erechtheus  114 
His  wine-bright  waves.  1876  Encycl.^  Brit.  IV.  644/2 
Cairngorm, .  .a  wine-yellow  or  brown  variety  of  rock-crystal. 
1893  Daily  Neivs  14  Feb.  2/3  Wine  tints.  1895  S.  Crane 
Red  Batige  iii,  A  glaring  fire  wine-tinted  the  waters  of  the 
river.  190a  R.  \V.  Chambers  Maids  Parad.  xxii.  381  The 
twigs  on  the  peach-trees  bad  turned  wine-colour. 

b.  Objective,  as  wine-bottler,  conner,  +  -crier j 
"lover,  -maker,  -seller,  -spiller^  f  -sucker,  •\  ^supper, 
•^ -tapper,  \ -tunner,  -vendor,  -worshipper ;  wine- 
drinking,  -producing,  -selling,  -swilling,  -yielding, 
vbl.  sbs.  and  ppl.  adjs. ;  also  wine-like  adj. 

c  1000  Ags,  Gosp.  Matt.  xi.  19  Her  ys  ettul  mann  &  win- 
drincende.  <ziioo  Aldhelm  Gloss,  i.  265a  (Napier  72/1) 
Cauponibus,  i.  negottaioribus,  wintapperum.    138a  Wvclip 

2  Rings  XXV.  12  Wyne  makers,  and  erthtiliers.  X398  Wyne 
drinkinge  (see  Untemperately  adv.\.  14..  Nom.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  697/20  Hie  vinitor,  a  wynmaker.  c  1483  Caxton 
Dialogues  ■^^I'iZ  Frederik  the  wyn  criar.  153S  Cover- 
dale  yoel  I.  5  Mournc  all  ye  wyne  suppers,  because  of 
youre  swete  wyne.  1550  Rental  Bk,  Cupar-Angus  (1880) 
1 1,  76  Wyne  selling,  or  ony  vther  mercheandice.  1591 
Percivall  Sp.  Diet.,  Vendtmiador,  a  wine  maker.  X598 
Stow  Surv.  193  The  successors  of  those  Uintners  and  wine 
Drawers,  .were  all  incorporated  by  the  name  of  wine  tunners, 
in  the  15.  of  Henry  the  sixt.  i6cx  Dolman  La  Primautl. 
Fr.  Acad,  III.  329  A  wine-like  iuyct  1604  Meeting  of 
Gallants  at  Ordinarie  C  i  b,  This  strange  Wine-sucker. 
1607  G.  WiLKiNS  Miseries  Enforced  Marr.  in.  D  4.  Scrape- 
trencher, ..  Wine-spiller,  x6xx  [see  Conner'].  X639  Junius 
Sinite  Stigmati^a  313  These  wine- worshippers  will  be  at  it 


on  their  knees.  1676  Woblidge  Vinetum  Brit.  41  Wine 
yielding-fruits.  X748  Richardson  Clarissa  I.  267  My.. 
aunt  Hervey  had.. given  us  to  apprehend  much  disagree- 
able evil., from  a  wtne-lover.  1825  Scott  Talism.  xxi,  Ve 
beef-devouring,  wine-swilling  English  mastiffs.  1835  Lvtton 
Rienzi  x.  vii,  An  honest  wine-vender.  1855  Pusev  Doctr. 
Real  Presence  Note  S.  473  Some  consecrated  virgins  pleaded 
for  their  wine-drinking  that  it  was  the  element  used  in  the 
Sacrament.  X87S  lire's  Diet.  Arts  HI.  11 36  The  great  wine- 
producing  district  of  Burgundy.  1895  Comh.  Mag.  Nov.  506 
As  early  as  1141  we  hear  of  the  wine  criers  ,.  being  an 
organised  body  in  France.  1900  J.  Hutchinson  Archives 
Surg.  XI.  206  A  robust-looking  man,  by  occupation  a 
wine- bottler, 

C.  Instrumental,  as  wine-crowned,  'drabbled, 
-drivenj'^-heat, -heated, -inspired,  -shaken,  -stuffed; 
also  wine-hardy,  -red,  -wise  adjs. 

a  1000  yudith  71  Weras  winsade.  c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
213  Idele  lehtres  and  winrede  bruwes  [at  drinche].  c  1563 
yack  yuggler  (facs.)  C4,  Wine  shakin  pilorye  pcepours. 
X598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iu  i.  Ark  137  His  wine- 
stuft  stomack  wrung  with  wind  he  feels.  16x1  J.  Davfes 
Commend,  Poems  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  15/1  Their  wine-driv'n 
brains,  involv'd  in  folUe's  cloud.  i6iz  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Cox- 
comb  \,  \,  The  Gentleman  is  Wine-wise.  1615  Chapman 
Odyss,  lu.  200  Their  wine-heat  bloud.  Ibid,  xviii.  481  For 
feare  can  get  no  state  In  your  wine-hardy  stomacke.  1677 
Mrs.  Behn  Rover  11.  i,  The  Wine  Inspir'd  Bullies  of  the 
Town.  183s  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Part.  Si.,  The  playful 
exuberance  of  their  wine-inspired  fancies.  x85a  Thackeray 
Esmond  i.  Introd.,  Such  a  wine-drabbled  divinity.  1859 
Tennyson  Geraint  <5-^«rV/ 1200  Wine-heated  from  the  feast. 
X867  Morris  yason  v.  217  A  wine-crowned  golden  cup. 

8.  Special  combs. :  wine  apple  [cf.  G,  wein- 
apfel,  Du.  wijnappel\,  a  large  red  apple  with  a  winy 
flavour;  f  wine  ball  = 'K'zn^-J/<7K^;  f  wine-belly 
a.,  with  a  belly  full  of  wine;  wine-biscuit,  a 
small  light  biscuit  served  with  wine ;  f  wine- 
brewer  (see  quot.) ;  f  w^lne-bush  =  Bush  sb^^  5  ; 
wine-cake,  a  cake  of  which  wine  was  an  ingre- 
dient ;  wine-card  [=  G,  weinkartel,  a  list  of  the 
wines  that  may  be  obtained  at  a  restaurant ;  wine- 
cart,  a  cart  in  which  wine  is  conveyed,  esp.  for  sale ; 
wine-cave,  a  cave  in  which  wine  is  kept  to  mature; 
wine-cooler,  a  vessel  in  which  bottles  of  wine 
can  be  immersed  in  ice  or  iced  liquid  ;  also^^. ; 
wine-cooper  ==  Cooper  sb."^  2  \  wine-crust  (see 
Crust  sb.  5  b) ;  wine-dark  a.,  of  the  colour  of 
deep-red  wine  ;  used  esp.  to  render  Gr.  oi'i'o^  as  an 
epithet  of  the  sea  ;  +  wine-drawer,  {a)  a  carrier  or 
seller  of  wine  ;  (b)  one  who  draws  wine  from  the 
cask  for  customers ;  wine-farmer,  a  vine-grower ; 
wine-fly,  any  fly  (as  of  the  genus  PiophUa),  the 
larva  of  which  lives  in  wine  or  other  fermented 
liquor ;  wine-gallon,  the  standard  gallon  by  which 
wine  is  measured  (see  quot.  1 706) ;  f  wine  gar- 
land, a  tavern  sign  in  the  form  of  a  garland  or 
bush  of  ivy;  •!•  wine-gnat,  app.  «=  w/hi?^^  ;  wine- 
god,  a  or  the  god  of  wine,  esp.  Bacchus,  Dionysus ; 
wine-grower,  one  who  cultivates  vines  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wine;  so  wine-growing  vbl.sb,  and 
ppl,a,\  f  wine-knight,  one  who  drinks  valiantly; 
wine  label,  a  label  hung  round  the  neck  of  a 
decanter  to  indicate  what  wine  it  holds;  f  wine  law 
[Law  sb.^\  cf.  Lawinq  j^.],  payment  for  one's  share 
of  wine ;  wine-measure,  the  standard  of  liquid 
measure  used  for  wine ;  wine-palm,  any  palm 
from  whicli  palm-wine  is  obtained ;  wine-party, 
a  party,  esp,  of  undergraduates,  the  chief  object  of 
which  is  to  drink  wine  ;  wine-piercer  (see  quot.) ; 
wine-pint,-quart  {ctwine-gallofi);  wine-porter, 
one  whose  business  it  is  to  carry  wine,  esp.  to 
deposit  it  in  cellars ;  wine-roping,  the  develop- 
ment of  ropiness  in  wine;  +  wine-sack,  a  sack 
used  for  straining  wine;  wine-sap,  a  large  red 
American  winter  apple  ;  wine-shadea  (see  Shadb 
sb.  10);  wine-shed,  the  'shedding'  or  pouring 
out  of  wine  (a  facetious  formation  after  bloodshed) ; 
wine-skin,  a  wine-vessel  made  of  an  animal's  skin; 
fg.  one  who  '  fills  his  skin '  with  wine,  a  tippler; 
wine-sop,  f  {a)  a  sop  in  wine ;  f  {b)  and  {c)  = 
SoPS-iN-wiNE  1,3;  {d)  winesop  black,  a  salmon  fly ; 
winesour,  a  small  acid  variety  of  plum ;  wine- 
spirit,  spirit  of  wine  ;  f  wine-sprung  a.,  intoxi- 
cated ;  wine-stone,  the  deposit  of  crude  tartar  or 
argol  found  in  wine-casks  (cf.  G.  weinstein);  wine- 
taster,  {a)  one  who  judges  the  quality  of  wine  by 
tasting ;  {b)  an  instrument  for  drawing  a  small 
sample  of  wine  from  a  cask ;  wine-vault(s,  (a) 
a  vault  in  which  wine  is  stored  (Vault  sb.  2  h)  ; 
{d)  a  pretentious  name  for  a  public-house  ;  wine- 
vinegar  (cf.  Ci.  weinessig),vinQgaT  made  from  wine, 
as  opposed  to  malt  vinegar ;  wine-wagon,  {a)  «» 
wine-cart;  {d)  a  carriage  on  which  bottles  of  wine 
are  brought  into  a  room ;  wine-warrant,  a  war- 
rant  authorizing  the  delivery  of  wine  from  bond ; 
f wine-washing  a.,  'washing'  or  swilling  as 
wine ;  wine-whey,  whey  made  by  curdling  milk 
with  wine  (see  Whey  sb,  i  b). 
i8oa   G.  V.  Sampson    Statist.  Sura.  Londonderry  438 
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»Wine-*pple;  from  its  dark  red  colour,  ctao  Promp, 
Farv.  529/2  *\Vy>*ne  ballys. ., ///tf/rr/<,  vet  pile  tartaree. 
1603  Dekker  &  CHrrrLE  Grissii  3^60  Dost  thou  not  see 
our  •wine-beUie  drunkards  reele?  1835  C.  F.  Hoffman 
Winter  in  l^est  II.  100  A  tray  of  *  wine- biscuits  and  a 
fragrmnt  Ohio  cheese.  1709  lailer  No.  131  Pi  .\..fra. 
temtty  of  chjinical  operators,  who . .  can . .  draw  Champagne 
from  an  Apple, . .  These  adepts  are  known  among  one 
another  by  the  name  of  ♦Wine- Brewers.  1638  Ukathwait 
BitmMhees  JmL  Dd  viij,  The  Poets  •wine-bush,  which  they 
use  to  prate  on.  a  x66x  Holydav  yuz'tnal  (1673)  95  Why 
loow  thy  feast  and  *wine-cakes  [orig.  mustacta],  when 
thy  friends  Half-cloy'd  depart?  1837  Wheelwright  tr. 
ArisU/kames  I,  5S  The  wine-cake  [oiwuttoi  J,  honey,  figs, 
whate'er  'tis  right  For  Mercury  to  eau  1851  Mavne  Reid 
Scalp  Hunters  ii.  Whenever  I  took  up  a  "wine-card  or  a 
penal,  these  articJes  were  snatched  out  of  my  fingers.  1837 
wTb.  Adams  Carriages  L  35  A  *wine  cart,  or  rather  waggon. 
MoS  DMly  Chnm.  20  Mar.  ^/6  Wine-carts  used  to  go  round 
Se  streets  of  Edinburgh  dispensing  the  *  lairds' drink  '  to 
jug-customers.  1845  Dodd  Brit.  Manu/,^  82  Tlie  *wine- 
caves  of  Epernay.  1815  Scott  Guy  M,  xiii.  Dominie,  take 
the  key  of  the  *  wine-cooler,,  .the  gentleman  will  surely  take 
something.  i8a8  Lytton  Dismvued  xl,  Borodaile's  looks 
are  the  best  wine  coolers  in  the  world.  163s  Canterbury 
Afarr,  Licences  Ser.  ii.  {1894)  1079/1  Edward  Orlcocke  of 
the  city  of  London,  •wine-cooper.  1765  Tucker  Lt.  Nat. 
(1834)  II.  528  Brewing  poisonous  liquors  in  a  wine-cooper's 
vaults.  1837  [see  Cooper  sb}  2].  187a  Symonds  Doftte  213 
Mildew  is  now  where  the  *wine*crust  used  to  be.  1855 
KiNGSLEY  Westw,  Ho  t  vi.  The  *wine-dark  depths  of  the 
crystal.  1865  Miss  Braddon  Sir  jasper's  T'.  xxvi,  The.. 
Marquise,  in  her  wine-dark  violet  dress.  1879  Butcher  & 
Lang  Odyssey  7  Sailing  over  the  wine-dark  sea.  1415  York 
Myst.  Introd.  p.  xxvi, ' Wyndrawers.  1468  Mann,  if  Househ. 
Exp.  (Roxb.)  522  Of  Reynold  the  wynedrawer  vlj.  pipz, 
1536  Rem.  Sedition  18  b,  If  a  tapster  or  a  wyne  drawer 
recken  a  peny  or  two  more  than  his  duetie.  1583  FoxE 
A.  4-  M,  1650/2  He  desired  the  wine  drawer  that  he  might 
haue  a  pinte  of  malmesy  &  a  loafe.  1705  tr.  Bosnians 
Guinea  ix.  120  The  Commonalty,  such  as  Wine- Drawers, 
Fishermen,  and  such  like.     179a  A.  Young  Trav.  France 

I.  133  The  greatest  *wine-farmer  in  all  Champagne.  1909 
JV^stm.  Gas,  16  Aug.  5/1  The  very  wine-farmers  appear  to 
have  agreed  to  drop,  .their  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Excise.  1585  HiciNS  Junius'  Nomencl.  73/1  Ephemera^., 
a  day  fiie,  lining  not  aboue  a  dayes  space,  or  *wineflies. 
1658  Rowland  tr.  Moufei's  Tfieat.  Ins.  949  The  Fly  Bibio 
.  .called,  .in  the  English,  Wine  Fly.  1753  Chambers*  CycL 
SuppL  S.V.  Wine^  IVine-Fly^  ..  a  small  black  fly,  found  in 
empty  Wine.casks,  and  about  Wine-lees.  1657  Partridge 
Double  Scale  Prop.  (1671)  68  So  many  *Wine-gallons  are  in 
that  vessel.  1706  Act  6  Anue  c  27  §  22  Any  round  Vessel 
..having  an  even  Bottom  and  being  Seven  Inches  Diameter 
throughout  and  Six  Inches  deep  from  the  Top  of  the  Inside 
to  the  Bottom  or  any  Vessel  containing  Two  hundred  thirty 
one  cubical  Inches  and  no  more  shall  be  deemed,  .to  be  a 
Lawful  Wine  Gallon.  1533  More  Ansiv.  Poys.  /?^.  Wks. 
1138/1  Likening  them  to  *wine  garlandes  and  ale  poles. 
1668  Chableton  Onomast.  43  Vinncei  {quia  ex  vini/xcibus 
gigni  creduntur')  *Wine-^nats.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trnv. 
31  Agray,  a  City  first  built  by  *Wine-god  Bacchus.  1640 
J.  GowKR  OvieTs  Fest.  in.  755  The  Wine-God  laughs.  X89X 
Meredith  One  of  our  Cong.  iv.  {18^2)  27  You  shall  not  take 
the  Winegod  on  board  to  entertain  him  as  a  simple  pas- 
senger.  1859  Habits  ofGd.  Society  xi.  311  A  famous  *wine- 
grower  at  Epernay.     1846  Keichtley  Notes  Virg.y  Georg. 

II.  89  The  different  kinds  now  cultivated  in  *wine-growing 
countries.  1601  Holland /'//wy  xxi.  xx.  I.  105  Our  *wine- 
knights  ySx.  yurongnes\  when  they  purpose  to  sit  square  at 
the  taverne  and  carouse  lustily,  if  they  drinke  Saffron,  never 
feare  surfeit.  1848  H.  R.  Forster  Stowe  Catal.  113  Seven 
*wine-labels.  ^1488  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  173  For  your 
*wyene  lawgh  at  tabuH  iiij*  iiij''.  1728-51  Chambers  Cycl, 
S.V.  Afeasure,'Vh7Li  eight  pounds  troy  of  wheat,  gathered  from 
the  middle  of  the  ear,  and  well  dried,  should  weigh  a  gallon 
of  *wine  lueasure.  1771  EncycL  Brit.  (1773)  I.  313/2,  80 
English  quarts,  wine  measure.  x68i  Grew  Musxuut  ir.  i, 
t  184  The  Country- People  tap  the  *Wine-Palm  about  two 
feet  above  the  ground.  1870  Kingsi.ev  At  Last  v,  Leaves 
(as  in  the  wine-palm)  like  Venus's  hair  fern.  18*9  Go^vnS' 
mtZif  loDec  37  *\Vine  party^  a  meeting  of  individuals  of  an 
unlimited  number,  for  the  purpose  of  conversatiouj  in  which 
the  topics  are  invariably  the  same,  viz.  the  ladies,  wine, 
proctors,  and  examinations.  1861  Hughes  Tom  Brown  at 
Ox/,  iv,  An  Oxford  undergraduate's  room,  set  out  for  a 
wine-party.^  f  1828  Berry  Encycl.  Her,  I.  Gloss.,  *lVine' 
Piercer^  an  instrument  to  tap,  or  bore,  holes  in  wine-casks. 
X769  Phil.  Trans.  LIX.  220  One  drop  of  tincture  of  galls 
gave  a  rosy  purple  colour  to  a  '*wine-pint  of  this  water. 
X580  HoLLVBAND  Trcos.  Fr.  Toug^  Avallage,  *wine  porters 
wages  when  they  do  lay  wine  into  theselle"r.  i6aa  J.Taylor 
(Water  P.)  Shilling  B  4  b,  When  in  the  Celler  it  is  laid,  The 
Carmen,  and  Wine-Porters  must  be  paid.  1669  E.  Chamder- 
lavne  Pres.  St.  Eng.  261  [In  the  Royal  Household]  Wine- 
Porters,  8.  183X  Lincoln  Herald  t  July  1/6  Mr.  Hunt  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  wine-porters  of  Dublin,  praying  for 
the  repeal  of  the  union.  x66o  BovuK  New  Exp.  P%ys.  Mech, 
Proem  9,  30  *Wine  Quarts,  each  of  them  containing  near 
two  pound.,  of  water,  f  X791  Encycl.  Brit.  (1797)  VII.  684/1 
A  Paris  pint  is  48  cubical  Paris  inches,  and  is  nearly  equal 
to  an  English  wine-quart,  X704  Diet.  Rust.  (1726),  *lVine- 
Ropin^x  To  alter  this  take  a  coarse  Linen-Cloth  [etc.]. 
i6a5  T.  Godwin  Moses  ff  Aaron  i.  vii.  38  The  *Winesacke, 
through  which  wine  is  so  drained  from  the  dregges.  X836 
Lond.  Hort.  Soc.  Caiat,  Fruits  151  [Apples]  *  Wine-Sap, 
American.  1891  PLVik\A%V.\vv.%  Barbara  Dering  xxv.  Great 
crackling  bites  from  a  cxUp,  wine-sap  apple.  1879  1".  H.  S, 
FscoTT  England  1. 161  *  Wine-shades,  bodegas,  and  saloons. 
X771  Smollett  Humphry  CI.  II.  8  Aug.,  She  i-i  become  a 
toast ,.,  and  has  already  been  the  occasion  of  much  *wine 
shed.  x8(s  Byrok  Harold  lu  xii.  note^  We  had  such  ink- 
shed,  and  wine-shed,  which  almost  ended  in  bloodshed  1 
x8at  ScoTT  Kenilw.  xxix.  This  fellow  can  appear  before 
him  drunk  as  a  *wineskin,  and  yet  meet  no  rebuke.  1825 
— .  Talism,  xi,  You  have  been  dining  with  the  Teutonic 
wineskin.  xSsiS  Lytton  Pelham  xlviii,  That  persons  who 
have  been  converting  their  'solid  flesh*  into  wine  skins, 
cannot  stick  so  close  to  one  another  as  when  they  are 
sober.  1881  N.  T.  (R.V.)  Mark  ii.  22  No  man  putteth  new 
wine   into  old   wine-skins.      14..  Nom,  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
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742/5  Hec  7'ipa,  a  "wynsope.  X58a  Stanvhurst  JEneis  \\\, 
(Arb.)  91  With  chuffe  cliafFe  wynesops  lyke  a  gourd  bour- 
rachoe  replennisht.  1586  W,  Webbb  English  Poetrie  I  iv, 
Let  vs  haue  the  Wynesops, With  the  Cornation,  1836  Lond. 
Hort*  Soc.  Catal.  Fruits  151  [Apples]  Wine-Sop,  Winter, 
x88o  F.  Francis  Bk.  Af'gUng  xii.  _(ed.  5)  450  The  Winesop 
Black. — Mr.  Ramsbottom  says  this  is  *a  real  old  Ribble 
favourite  '.  1836  Loudon  Encycl.  Plants  423  Several  sorts 
of  plums  found  wild, ..such  as  the  bullace,  damson,  muscle, 
and  *winesour.  1846  Mrs.  Gore  E7igl.  Char,  1.  320  Com- 
potes of  wine-sours.  1753  Chambers' Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  IVine, 
The  phrase  *lf^ine-spir7t  h  used  to  express  a  very  clean  and 
fine  spirit,  of  the  ordinary  proof  strength,  and  made  in 
England  from  Wines  of  foreign  growth.  1909  Daily  Chron. 
25  Mar.  3/3  Pure  wine  spirit  brandies.  1633  G.  Herbert 
Temple^  Cn,  Porch  vii,  Shall  1,  to  please  anothers  *wine- 
sprung  minde,  Lose  all  mine  own  ?  1658  Gurnall  Chr.  in 
Ami.  verse  14.  x.  §2.  113  Who  when  he  is  wine-sprung 
thinks  (as  they  say  he  can  skip  over  the  Moone).  1526  Great 
Herbal  (1529)  I'able,  Tartartis^  wyne  lyes  or  *wyne  stone. 
1839  Ure  Did.  Arts  1305.  163a  Sherwood,  A  *Winetaster, 
or  Wine-broker  (for  Marchants).  1679  E.  Chamberlavne 
Pres.  St.  Eng.  IL  (ed.  12)  238  Mr.  Henry  Potkins,  Wine- 
Taster.  i8*s  Macaulay^jj.,  Miltonr  19  Johnson,  .was  as 
ill  qualified  to  judge  between  two  I>atin  styles  as  a  habitual 
drunkard  to  set  up  for  a  wine-taster.  i858LARDNRR//a«^- 
bk.  Nat,  Phil.  193  Wine  taster.— When  it  is  desired  to  draw 
a  small  sample  of  wine  from  a  cask,  a  little  instrument., 
is  used  [etc.].  X835  Dickens  Sk.  Boz^  Making  a  Night 
0/  it.  They  went  into  a  *wine-vaults,  to  get  materials  for 
assisting  them  in  making  a  night.  1893  Hodges  Elevt. 
Photogr.  (1907)  148  A  wine-vault  in  the  City,  rt  1617  Bayne 
Lect.  (1634)  300  Toasts  sowred  in  *wine  vineger.  1753 
Ch<fmbers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  Vinegar^  Infuse  this  powder  in 
the  strongest  wine-Vinegar.  1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  3  Genuine 
wine  or  raisin  vinegar.  1837  *Wine  waggon  [see  wine-cart], 
1848  H.  R.  Forster  Stowe  Catal.  112  A  pair  of  double 
wine-wagon.s.  X906  Blaclciv.  Mag.  Nov.  660/2  We  rattle 
past  a  wine-waggon.  1857  Trollope  Barchester  T.  xix, 
With  *wine-warrantsand  orders  for  dozens  of  dressing-cases. 
1592-6  Greene  Groat's  IK  IVit  Wks.  (Grosart)  XII.  136 
These  honest  men.,  whose  wisedome,  .gaue  light  to  the  lury 
what  power  *wine-wasliing  poyson  had.  X603  H.  Crosse 
Vertue's  Comniw.  (1878)  141  This  wine-washing  licourgiuelh 
such..libertie  to  the  tongue,  as  it  rowleth  vp  and  downe. 

H  In  OE.  there  are  several  compounds  of  ivht  in 
which  the  word  is  equivalent  to  '  vine  '  or  '  grapes ', 
as  wlnbSam  vine-pole,  winciyster  bunch  of  grapes, 
•whiliaf  vine-leaf,  ivingeard  vineyard,  Winyaud. 
From  the  14th  century  onwards  instances  of  wine 
«  *  vine  *  occur  in  various  texts  in  which  w  is  not 
normally  written  for  v  (as  in  Scottish  texts;  see 
Vine  j^.  ib^). 

X340-70  Alex.  4-  Dind.  847  ^e  telle  vs  J>at  5e  tende  nauht 
to  tulye  t>e  ert»e,..no  plaunte  winus.  ax4oo-5o  Wars  Alex, 
3667  Gilden  wynes  with  grapis  of  gracious  stanes.  X456  Sir 
G.  Have  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  114  Knychtis  ar  nouthir 
ordanyt  to  labour  cornis,  na  grouve  the  wynis.  Ibid.^  A 
knycht  aw  nocht  to  by.. wynis,  croftis,  na  heretagis.  1471 
Caxton  Recuyell  (Sommer)  308  In  suche  wise  as  the  yonge 
wyne  ..  groweth  in  heighte.  163a  Lithgow  Trav.  i.  14 
Round  about  Rome,  there  are  neither  Cornes,  nor  Wines, 
nor  Village. 

b.  atlrib.  and  Comb,  {a)  wine'^nan,  a  vine- 
dresser ;  {b)  in  reproduction  of  Ger,  compounds, 
in  Coverdale's  version  of  the  Bible,  rendering 
Luther's  language,  as  wine-garden^  'gardener^ 
gcUhering,  harvest^  kerfzelj  stocky  after  G.  wein* 
garleUj  -gdrhier,  'Cmtc^  -kern,  'Stock ;  (c)  in  mod. 
use,  ivineberg^  7uine-hiily  after  G.  Weinberg^  'hiigel 
vineyard, 

X456  Sir  G.  ^^Ki^  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  239  Lahouraris  of 
the  erde,  as  plewmen,  liarow  men,  wyne  men.  c  1483  Caxton 
Dialogues  4,^lyj  Ysaac  le  vigncron,  Ysaac  the  wyneman. 
*535  CovERDALE  Num.  vi.  4  From  the  wyne  cornels  vnto 
the  hulle.  —  2 Chron.  xxvi.  10  He  had.,  wynegardeners  on 
the  mountaynes.  — Isa.  xxiv.  13  Like  as  when  a  man., 
seketh  after  grapes,  when  the  wyne  gatheringe  is  out.  — 
Ezek.  XV.  2  What  commeth  of  the  vyne  amonge  all  other 
trees?  and  of  the  wyne  stocke,  amonge  all  other  tymbre  of 
the  groaue?  X870  Daily  News  7  Dec,  The  Tirailleurs., 
scrambled  up  through  the  winebergs.  1885  tr.  Hehn*s  Wand, 
Plants  ff  Anim.  70  The  Catydonian  legend  of  the  wine-man 
[orig.  /K^/«;«ff««]  as  given  by  Homer.  t^o6Academy6Jnn, 
X4/1  Matins,  sung  High  in  these  wine-hills,  wakened  me. 

+  Winey  sb.^  Obs.  [OE.  wing  «  OFris.  winne, 
MLG.  wine,  OS.,  OHG.  wini  (MHG.  7vineyWin), 
ON.  vinr."]  A  friend.  Also  attrib.  wine  mai 
[OE.  xvinemxg\f  a  kinsman, 

Beowul/20  penden  wordum  weold  wine  Scyldinga.  Ibid, 
65  pa  w£es  Hro6gare  heresped  gyfen,,.|>;et  him  his  wine- 
majas  jeorne  hyrdon.  aitxz  O,  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.) 
an.  975j  Eadgar..West-Seaxena  wine,  c  xaoo  Moral  Ode 
223  (Trm.  Coll,  MS.)  Werse  he  do3  his  gode  wines  ]jan  his 
fiendes.  ^  ciaog  Lay.  17601  Her  wit  scullen  wel  wreken 
unker  wine-maeies.  cxaao  Bestiary  374  Eurilc  luuen  o3er, 
Also  he  were  his  broder,  Wur5en  stedefast  his  wine.  [1481 
Caxton  Reynard  xxix.  (Arb.)  74  He  hath  nether  kyn  ne 
wyn  ne  frende  that  wylle  enterprise  to  heipe  hym.] 

Wine  (wain),  V.     [f.  WiNB  J^.l] 

tl.  trans,  {nonce-uses.)  a.  with  cuty  to  spend 
in  drinking  wine. 

CX624  [see  Wench  v.\ 
b.  To  furnish  (a  cellar)  with  wine. 

C164S  Howell  Lett.  11,  Uv.  (1890)  4^6  Tho*  it  be  inter- 
dicted to  wine  the  King's  Cellar  with  it,  in  respect  of  the 
corrosiveness  it  carries  with  it. 

2.  intr.  To  take  wine,  esp.  at  an  undergraduates' 
wine-party,   colloq. 

x8»^  C,  Wordsworth  Ann.  (1891)  70  Dined  with  Twisleton 
at  Trin. :  wined  with  Payne  at  Bah  1875  My  First '  Wine  * 
5*  Mr.  Topthome's  compliments,  and  will  you  wine  with 
him  to-night  7 '  Such  were  the  words  addressed  to  me  by 


WINED. 

a  scout  in  HalL  1877  Blackmore  Crip^s  xxxili,  He  had 
dined  and  wined,  once  or  twice,  in  a  not  ignoble  college. 

3.  trans.  To  entertain  to  wine :  usually  in  the 
jingling  phr.  dine  and  wine,    colloq. 

x86a  Illustr.  Loud.  News  5  July  18/2  An  esteemed  friend 
..who  had  just  been  admitted  to  the  Bar,,  and.. 'wined  'his 
friends  on  the  night  of  his  call.  xZ6y  Standard  zg  Apr.,  He 
has  dined  and  wined  everybody  who  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  his  success.  igi6  Times  13  Oct.  4/3  He  was  motored 
and  wined  and  dined  through  the  conquered  country  under 
the  watchful  chaperonage  of  German  officers. 

Wmeberry(w3i*nberi).  Forms:  i wlnberCfse, 
3  winberi,  erron.  wind-,  6  wynberry,  3.  6 
wyneber(r)y,  7-  wineberry.  [OE.  wlnberi^e  =* 
OS.  winberi,  OHG.  winberi  (MHG.  -b€r{e,  G. 
7veinbeere)y  ON,  viitber  (cf.  Goth,  weinabasi)  :  see 
Wine  j^.  1,  Berry  sb.  l  M  K.  winberi  normally  repre- 
sents the  OE.  word  ;  w?>/-f(5^r^;y  is  a  new  formation.] 

f  1.  A  grape.   Obs. 

riooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  vii.  16  Cwyst  Jju,  gaderaS  man 
winberian  of  t>ornum?  c:xo5o  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  451/2 
j^/^^/kj,  winberjse  te  hunige  awylled.  a  xz^^  Ancr.  R .  i-jb 
Of  te  druie  sprintles  bered  winberien  ?  Ibid.  296  pet  beo3 
^e  erest  prokunges  J>et  sturieS  )>e  win5eardes,  he  sei3,  ure 
Louerd,  ^et  beoo  uresoulen,  \>t.\.  mot  muche  tilunge  to  uorte 
beren  windberien.  ^1300  Cursor  M.  4468  Me-thoght  i 
sagh  a  v/intre,..0  ^is  tre  apon  ilk  bogh  Me-tlioght  hang 
winberis  inogh.  xs6a  Turner  Herbal  11.  142  b,  Smouth  lyke 
a  grape  or  wynberry. 

^.  153s  C0VERDAI.H  3  Esdras  ix.  21  A  wynebery  of  the 

f  rapes.  [1783  Lemon  Eng/.  Etymol.  Pref.  p.  vi.  note,  Our 
axon  ancestors  had  Grapes ;  but,  having  no  name  for  them, 
they  were  obliged  to  call  them  Wine-berries.] 

attrib.  cxzts  Voc.  Plants  in  Wr.-Wulcker  558/20  Om- 
yitcium,  i.  winberi  stones. 

2,  Applied  formerly  or  now  locally  to  various 
berries. 

e. g.  tThe  bilberry  or  whortleberry;  dial,  the  currant, 
the  gooseberry;  Austral,  {a)  =  'looT  sb.^,  Tutu,  {.b)  I'oly* 
osma  cunning/iafnii s  a  raspberry  of  China  and  Japan, 
R  ubus  phcenicolasius. 

14. .  'J'rue  Thomas  in  R.  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  (1806) 
II.  20  The  darte,  and  also  the  damsyn  tre.  The  fygge,  and 
also _the_ Wynne  bery.  1597  Gkrarde  Herbal  Suppl.,  Wyne- 
berries  is  I'accinia.  x6ia  ShuttUworths'  Ace.  (Chetham 
Soc.)  201  Wineberies  ij''.  1622  in  Buiton  Hist.  Scot.  Ixvi. 
(1870)  VI. 67  Gooseberries,  Strawberries,.. and  a  kind  of  red 
wineberry.  X703  Thoresby  Let.  to  Ray  (E.D.S.),  Wine- 
berrieSf.. not  grapes,  but  gooseberries.  18x4  Carb  Craven 
Gloss.  x866  Treas.  Bot. ,  \>l'\ne.hexry... K ibes  rubr ton,  — , 
New  Zealand,  a  name  given  by  the  colonists  to  Coriaria 
sarnieniosa.  1889  Maiden  Useful  11.  Australia  590  Poly- 
osma  Cunuinghamii,  Wineberry,  and  Feather-wood  in 
Southern  New  South  Wales.  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  14  Aug. 
8/2,  I  have  grown  the  Japanese  wineberry  for  some  years. 

wine-bibber  (^wainbi^baj).  Also  6  wyne 
bebber,  [f.  Wine  sb,'^  +  Bibber  sb.  Invented  by 
Coverdale  to  render  Luther's  sau/cr,  weinsanfer.'] 

1.  A  tippler,  a  drunkard.   Now  literary  sin^  arch. 

XS35  Coverdale  Prov,  xxiii.  20  Kepe  no  company  with 
wyne  bebbers  and  ryotous  eaters  of  flesh.  -~  Matt,  xi.  19. 
1609  Dekker  Gults  Horn-bk.  Proem.  B2  b,  An  honest  red- 
nosed  wine  bibber,  a  170^  T.  Bkown  Char.  Jacobite  Clergy 
Wks.  1711  IV.  266  Look  into  their  Conversation  and  you  il 
find  them  Wine-bibbers  to  the  highest  Excels.  X778  [W. 
Marshall]  Minutes  Agric.y  Digest  8  He  commences  wine- 
bibber  at  Fair  and  at  Market.  x8c7  W.  Irving  Salmag. 
xvi.  C 1 824)  300  When  the  guzzlers,  the  gormandizers,  and  the 
wine-bibbers  meet  together.  1870  Bryant  Iliad  \.  i.  13 
Wine-bibber,  with  the  forehead  of  a  dog  And  a  deer's  heart. 

1 2.  A  name  for  the  African  genet  {Genetta 
pardinci).   Obs. 

1705  tr.  Bosnian's  Guinea  xiv,  252  The  Negroes  call  it 
Eerbe,  and  the  Europeans  Wine-bibber,  because  'tis  very 
greedy  of  Palm-Wine.     1771  Pennant  ^j*/*.  Quadr.  237. 

So  "Wi-ne-biibbing  vbl.  sb.  (also  atlrib.)  and 
///.  a. ;  also  Wi'iie-bi:bbery,  wine-bibbing. 

X54g  Coverdale,  etc.  Erasnt.  Par.  i  Pet.  iv,  1-7  Nowe  in 
steddie  of  outragious  luste,  chastitie  is  pleasaunte : .  .for 
wynnebybbyng,  sobrietie.  a  1593  Marlowe  Ovid's  Elegies 
ni.  i,  Wine-bibbing  banquets.  1603  H.  Crosse  Vertue^s 
Conttnw,  (1878)  140  O  wliat  lamentable  Tragedies  is  by  this 
Vice  acted  among  wine-bibbing  companions.  x8i6  Scott 
Old  Mort.  v,  To.  .close  your  evening  with  wine-bibbing  in 
public-houses  and  market-towns.  1832  J.  Wilson  Nodes 
Ambros.  in  Black%v.  Mag.  Sept.  398  The  secret  antiquities 
and  private  history  of  royal  wine-bibbery.  1873  H.  Morley 
1st  Sk.  Engl.  Lit.  ii.  25  Wine-bibbing  monks. 

Wi'lie-Ce=llar.  Also  6  erron.  windseller.  [f. 
Wine  sb.'^  -h  Cellar  sb.  Cf.  MLG.  winkelder^ 
MHG.  winkeller,  ON.  vinkjallari^  A  cellar  used 
for  storing  wine.     Also^^, 

1371  Close  Roll  4S  Edw.  Ill  m.  4  dorso  (P.R.O.)  Vnam 
magnam  Cameram  vocatam  la  Whit  Chambre  cum  vno 
celario  sub  dicta  camera  vocata  le  Wyn  celer.  X375  BARBOt;R 
Bruce  v.  399  All  the  viitale,  outakin  salt,.. In  the  vyne- 
sellar  gert  he  bryng.  X4..  Pallad.  on  //kj5.  (Bodl.  MS.) 
If.  I,  Cisterne  celar  for  oyles,  wyne  celar,  and  columbary, 
1538  Elvot,  Canabus,  a  wyne  sellar.  X577  Googe  tr.  Heres- 
lach's  Husb.  ii  b,  I  wyll  shewe  you. .Pipes,  Tonnels,.. 
when  you  come  to  the  Brewhouse,  and  Windseller.  1647  T. 
Calvert  Heart  Sah<e  To  Rdr.,  'I  he  soule.  .is  led  into  the 
Winecellar  of  Gods  promises.  1756-7  tr.  KeysUr's  Trav. 
IV.  189  The  council's  wine-cellar  is  so  spacious,  that  a  coach 
and  six  may  turn  :ibout  in  it.  1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  1303 
Wine-cellars  ought  to  be  dry  at  bottom. 

Wined  (wsind),//'/.^.  [f.WiNE  sb.'^  OTV.  +  -KD.] 

1.  Mingled  with  wine ;  coloured  or  flavoured 
with  wine. 

1604  F.  Hering  Mod.  Defence  24  Hee  did  (call]  a  cuppe  of 
drinke  mixed  by  his  friend,  .wined  water,  and  not  watred 
wine.  1884  R.  V.  French  19  Cent.  Drink  288  Gin— spiced 
and  wined. 


WINE-DRUNK. 
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WING. 


2.  That  has  taken  wine,  esp.  in  abundance. 

1640  J.  D.  Knave  in  Gr.  i.  i.  Csb,  We*le  pledge,  we'le 
pledge:  Victual'd  and  Win'd  already.  1898  J.  McCabe 
Li/e  Mod.  Monastery  vL  153  He  invariably  returned . .  well 
wined  and  nourished. 

+  Wilie-dnin]c(eil|  «.  Obs,    [OE,  windruncen 

■  Du.  wijndroncken  (Kilian),  G.  weintrunken^ 
ON.  vindrtikkinn.']  Drunk  (with  wine).  Hence 
't'  Winedrankenness. 

axooo  Daniel  753  Windruncen  jewit,  c  1205  Lay.  8126 
J>a  drihliche  gumen  weoren  win  drunken,  a  1250  Prov. 
Alfred  270  in  O.  E.  Misc.  118  Ne  wurj»  ^m  neuer  so  wod 
ne>  so  wyn-drunke  t>at  euere  segge  Jjine  wife  alle  j'ine  wJlle. 
1387  Trevisa  Hidden  (Rolls)  III.  357  [Polemius]  was  wyn- 
dronke.  Ibid.  VI.  39  He  hated  wyn  dronkenes.  1390 
GowRR  Conf.  III.  19  That  man  mai  wel  noght  longe  stonde 
Which  is  wyndruiike  of  comun  us.  c  1440  Fromp.  Parv. 
529/2  Wyyne  drunkon.  1549  CovERDALE,etc.  Erasm,  Par, 
2  Thess.  V.  7  Those  that  are  wynedrunken,  are  drunken  in 
the  night. 

Wine-fat:  see  Wine-vat. 

Wi'ne-glass.  [f.  Wine  J(5.1  +  Glass  sb?-  Cf. 
(M)LG.,  MHG.  wf/zf/aj,  (Du.  wijnglas,  G.  wein- 
^/flj),etc.]  A  small  drinking-glass  for  wine.  Also 
=  winet^lass/ul. 

Wine-glasses,  which  are  characterized  by  having  a  stem  and 
a  foot,  vary  in  shape  (and,  in  some  cases,  in  colour)  accord, 
ing  to  the  wine  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished AS  chaf/tpagne  glass,  claret  glass,  port  glass,  etc. 

1709  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  459^/4  Wine  and  Water  Tumblers, 
Beer  and  Wine  Glasses  with  Covers.  1856  Kane  Arctic 
Expl.  II.  ii.  37,  I  am  dealing  these  out  to  them  by  the  wine- 
glass, 188a  Flover  Unexjfl.  Baluck.  331  We  began  with 
minute  wine-glasses  of  raki,  red  wine,  purple  wine. 

b.  attrib^  Resembling  a  wine-glass  in  shape. 
O,  Comb^y  as  winigtass-cooier^  -shaped  z.^). 

1851  Redding  ff7««(ed.  3)  370  Wine-glass  coolers. .should 
be  laid  on  the  table  and  the  glasses  reversed  in  them.  1884 
HowELLS  Silas  LapJuun  i,  A  smooth  piece  of  interval,  with 
half  a  dozen  good-sized  wine-glass  elms  in  it.  1907  M.C.  F. 
MoBRis  Nunbumkolme  78  The.. smaller  bell,  which  was 
long  and  winegla^^s-shaped.  1908  Essex  Rev.  XVII.  6  An 
old-fashioned  wine-glass  pulpit,  with  reading-desk  below. 

Hence  Wi'negrlassfal,  the  contents  of  a  full 
wine-glass;  the  amount  that  a  wine-glass  will 
hold,  usually  reckoned  as  3  fluid  ounces. 

1824  Scott  St.  Ronan'svW,  My  venerated  instructor.,  took 
a  wine-gl.issful  of  old  rum.  .every  day  after  his  dinner.  1884 
M.  Mackenzie  Dis.  Throat  ^  Kose  II.  352  A  wineglassful 
of  spirits  of  turpentine. 

Wiiie-grape,    [f.  Wine  sby  -f-  Grafb  shX\ 

+  1.  A  cluster  or  bunch  of  grapes.   Obs, 
^1250  Gen,  ff  Ex.  3710  E>es  .xli.  3ider  hem  hauen  brojt, 
. .  An  win-grape  on  an  cuuel-staf. 
2.  A  grape  from  which  wine  is  made.   U.S, 
1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.   356/2  The  fruit  of  several  other 
species  of  viiis,  natives  of  America,  possess  some  merit  as 
wine-grapes.     1845-50  Mrs.  Lincoln  Lect.  Bot.  149  He  has 
traced  the  northern  limit  of  the  wine.grape,  where  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  about  50°.     x868  Rep.  U.S.  Comm. 
Ap-ic.  (1869)  aia  What  varieties  are  in  highest  repute  as 
wine  grapes? 

Wi-ne-liouse.    [OE.  winh&s  »  MLG.,  MDu., 

MHG.  winhds  (Du.  wtjnhuis,  G.  wetn/taus),  ON. 

1.  A  public  house  where  wine  is  drunk.  Now 
chiefly  J/isf,  or  with  particular  local  reference. 

1607  Dekker  &  Webster  it^estw.  Hoe  lu  i,  From  him 
come  I,  to  intreate  you., to  meet  him  this  afternoon  at  the 
Rhenesh-winc-house  ith  Stillyard.  x6ax  in  Foster  Engl, 
Factories  Ind.  (1906)  355  Our  warcliowse  roome,  dyninge 
roomc,  and  wyne  howse.  1655  Vauchan  Silex  Scint., 
Agreement  19  Thou  [sc,  the  Bible]  art  the  oyl  and  the  wine- 
house.  x66o  Pepvs  Diary  24  Nov.,  Creed  and  Shepley  and 
I  to  the  Rhenish  winehouse,  and  there  I  did  give  them  two 

3uarts  of  Wormwood  wine,  and  so  we  broke  up.  1805  C. 
AMES  Milit,  Diet,  (ed-  a),  Wine.houses,  certain  places  of 
resort  in  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  from  which  the  governor 
has  been  accustomed  to  derive  a  pecuniary  profit.  18x6 
Keatinge  Trav.  I.  50  [In  Spain]  It  is  disgraceful  to  be  seen 
entering  a  wine-house.  X900  Westm,  Gaz.  30  Apr.  5/3  The 
wine-house  known  as  the  W  liite  Hart  in  the  Euston-road. 

2.  A  house  that  deals  in  wine ;  a  firm  of  wine- 
merchants. 

1834  Dickens  Sk.  Boz^  Boarding»ho.  ii,  A  clerk  in  a  wine- 
house.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III.  1140  No  natural  Sherry 
comes  to  this  country;  no  wine  house  will  send  it. 

Wi'ne-lees.  [f.  Wine  sb."^  +  pi.  of  Lee  sb.i'\ 
The  sediment  deposited  in  a  vessel  containing  wine. 
Also  7?^, 

C1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg.  60  Aischis  of  wiyn  lies.  X483 
Catk.  AneL  419/2  Wyne  lees. .,  tartarnniy  vinacium.  X58S 
HiGiNS  Junius'  Nomencl.  <)Sl^  /Vj-  I'ini  vsta, . .  wine  leeze, 
i64a-4  Vicars  God  in  Mount  ^o  The  wine-lecsof  poysoning 
Popish  fopperies.  1734  tr.  Rollin's  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  1. 103 
Their  faces  smeared  over  with  winelees.  X76S  Sterne  Tr, 
Shandy  Vll.  xxi.  The  under-gardener  dressed  the  muleteer's 
hat  in  hot  wine-Iecs.  1859  Dickf.ns  T.  Two  Cities  i.  v, 
One  tall  joker,  .scrawled  upon  a  wall  with  his  (inger  dipped 
in  muddy  wine  lees— Blood. 

attrib.  1843  R.  J.  Graves  Syst,  Clin.  Med,  xviii.  202  A 
matter  of  a  wine  lees  colour. 

WineleSS  (wai*nles),  a,    [f.  W' INE  sb."^  +  -less.] 

1.   Lackinf^  or  destitute  of  wine. 

x«6  Libel  Engl.  Pol.  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  183  What 
nedeth  a  garlande,  whyche  is  made  of  ivye,  Shew  a  tavern 
wynclesse,  also  thryve  I.  1891  Daily  Ne7vs  2  Feb.  5  6 
Invitations  to  wineless  dinners.  1910  Expositor  Mar.  284 
Altars  at  which  only  wineless  offerings  were  made. 

i'2.  Lacking  the  characteristic  qualities  of  wine. 
Obs.  n<m££'Use, 


I      X603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor,  684  A  winelesse  weake 
I    *ill£.  ^^  "^"^  may  say  \a.olv*a  oic^]. 

Wine-pot.  [f.  Wine  sb^ -f Pot  sb.^  Cf.  ON. 
,    vinpottr,'\     A  *  pot'  or  flagon  for  holding  wine. 

14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  619/29  Vini/eruin,SL  wynpot. 
•■  f  1450  Mirk's  Festial  108  Why  i>er  stondyth  a  wyne-potte 
;  and  a  lyly  bytwyx  our  lady  and  Gabyrellat  hur  salutacyon. 
'    1561  T.  Norton  Covins  Inst.  iv.  81  By  the  olde  order  it  is 

vnlawfuU  to  bryng  winepots  to  the  borde.  1585  Higins 
j  Junius*  Nomencl.  235/1  Epichysis,..z.  wine  pot  or  wine 
'    vessel.     183X  Scott  Cast.  Dang,  v,  When  the  wine-pot.. 

hath  brought  thee  on  occasion  into  something  of  a  scrape. 
I     X848  Clough  Amours  de  Voy.  1.  39  Rome. .is.  .Merely  a 
I    marvellous  mass  of  broken  and  castaway  wine-pots. 
I        b.  attrib. :  f  wine-pot  herb,  the  foxglove, 

X55J  HuLOF.T,  Wyne  pot  herb,  other  do  call  it  oure  ladies 

gloues,  asdrabacca, 

Wi'ne-press;  [f.WiNE.r(^.^-j-PKEssj^.iii.  Cf. 

MLG.  winpersej  MHG.  winpresse  (G,  weinpresse).'\ 
A  press  in  which  the  juice  is  extracted  from  the 
grapes  in  the  manufacture  of  wine.  Also^f^.,  esp. 
with  ref.  to  Isa.  Ixiii.  3,  Rev.  xiv.  19,  20,  xix.  15. 

1526  TiNDALE  Matt.  xxi.  33  [He]  set  a  vyneyarde,  and 
hedged  it  rounde  about,  and  made  a  wynpresse  in  it.  1584 
J.  Melvill  ^m/(7^.  (Wodrow  Soc.)  177  They  haitf  cast  down 
the  dyk,  cutied  the  hedge,  demolished  the  towre  brokin  the 
wyne  pres.  i6ix  Donne  Ess,  Div.  (1651)  24  To  put  him 
[sc.  MosesJ  in  a  wine-presse,  and  squeeze  out  Philosophy 
and  particular  Chrisiianitie,  is  a  degree  of  that  injustice, 
which  all  laws  forbid.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  iv,  16  As  a  swarm 
of  flies..  About  the  wine-press  where  sweet  moustis  powr'd. 
171a  BuDGELL  Sped.  No.  425  p  3  The  succeeding  Month 
[sc.  October]  was  all  soiled  with  the  Juice  of  Grapes,  as  if 
he  had  just  come  from  the  Wine-Press.  1813  Shelley  Q. 
Mab  VII.  218  Drunk  from  the  winepress  of  the  Almighty's 
wrath.  1849  Fkoude  Nem,  Faith  107  He  must  tread  the 
wine-press  alone,  calling  no  God-fearing  man  his  friend. 
1875  lire's  Diet.  Arts  III.  1140  In  the  United  States  the 
wine-press  is  constructed  much  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
ordinary  screw  cider-press.  1910  E.  Harkkr  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
VII.  524/2  [The  Crusader]  might  butcher  all  day, .  .and  then 
at  nightfall  kneel . .  at  the  altar  of  the  .Sepulchre — for  was  he 
not  red  from  the  winepress  of  the  Lord  ? 

Hence  f  Wi'ne-presser. 

163a  Sherwood,  A  Wine-presser,  pressureur, 

Winer  (wainaj").     [f.  Wink  sb.'^  or  v,  +  -ER^.] 

1.  A  vintner,    ?  Obs. 

xs3a  More  Confui,  Tindale  Wks,  395/2  God  thanke  you 
maister  winer  for  your  good  wyne.  X548  Aberd,  Reg.  XX. 
(Jam.)  The  winaris  of  the  same  gat.  x886  Boston  (Mass.) 
JrnL  X  Dec.  i  '9  You  gather  a  few  tons  of  grapes  and  cast 
them  to  a  winer  and  are  told  that  it  is  a  bad  year  for  selling 
grapes. 

2.  One  who  drinks  wine,   colloq. 

X906  FuRNiVALL  in  Lydgate's  Chron.  Troy  (1906)  I.  309 
viarg.,  A  winer  is  an  unreasonable  beast.  1908  Daily 
Chron.  2  Oct.  4/4  The  diners  and  the  winers  of  those  spacious 
days  of  conviviality. 

Winery  (w^inari).  orig.  U.  S,  [f.  Wins  sby 
+  -EBY.]     An  establishment  for  making  wine. 

x88a  Harper's  Mag.  Dec  55/1  The  road  to  the  large  sub- 
stantial buildings  of  the  winery  was  bordered  by  a  deep 
orchard  of  oranges.  1885  Advance  (Chicago)  8  Jan.  885 
Wine  grapes  and  wineries  are  on  the  rapid  increase.  19x1 
Times  22  Apr.  24/4  As  the  result  of  this  legislation  the 
British  wine-makers  have  not  shut  up  their  wineries. 

Wi'ne-tree.  Obs.  or  diaL  [OE.  winlriow  = 
ON.  vinlr^y  Goth,  weinalriu  :  see  Wine  sb^  and 
Tree  sb.}    A  vine. 

Also  a  local  name  for  blackthorn  and  mountain  ash. 

C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  xv.  5  Ic  am  l>aet  wintreo,  gie  Sa 
tuiggo  sint.  c  lajo  Gen.  ^  Ex.  2059  Me  drempte,  ic  stod 
at  a  win-tre,  Dat  adde  waxen  bujes  3re.  13. .  Cursor  M. 
7159  (Gott.),  t>air  olyues  wid  l?air  wyn  tres  [Cott.  vintresj. 
1637  Rtn-HERFORD  Lett.,  to  Lady  Kilconquhair  13  Sept. 
(1671)  131  A  land  of  olives  and  wine-trees.  1857  Wright 
Diet.  Frov.  Eng.,  WinC'tree,  a  vine.     Norf. 

Wi*ne-vat,  arch,  -fat.  [f.  Wine  j^.i  + Vat, 
Fat  sb.^  Cf.  (M)LG.  wmfat,  MHG.  winvat^  (G. 
weinfass\  ON.  vinfat,  etc.]  A  vat  in  which  the 
grapes  are  pressed  in  wine-making ;  a  wine-press. 

xs»6  Tindale  Rev.  xix.  15  He  Irode  the  wynefatt  of  fears- 
nes.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vii.  vii.  39  The  must,  Which  he 
was  treading  in  the  wine-fats  see.  1605  B.  Jonson  Voipone 
V.  iv,  You  should  ha'  some  would  swell,  now,  like  a  wine-fat, 
With  such  an  .Autumne.  i6ix  Bible  Mark  xii.  i  A  certaine 
man  planted  a  vineyard,  and  set  an  hedge  about  it,  and 
digged  a  place  for  the  wine  fat.  a  X746  Holdsworth  Revi. 
yirgiH iy6S)  72  In  this  dance,  he  flung  himself  into  different 
postures,  as  if  he  was  gathering  the  bunches  of  grapes, 
.  .flinging  them  into  the  wine-vat ;.  .and  drinking  the  must. 
1879  Casselts  Techn.  Educ.  iv.  214/2  The  grapes  are.. 
emptied  into  a  tub  with  holes  at  the  bottom.. .This  tub  is 
placed  over  another  much  larger,  named  the  wine-vat.  x88i 
Christina  Rossetti  Poems,  Prodigal  Son  iii,  The  purple 
wine-fat  froths  with  foam. 

Winey :  see  Winy. 

Winejarde,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Vineyard. 

+  Winfal,  a>  Obs.  rare,  [t  Win  sb."^  +  -ful.] 
I>aborious. 

1443-9  Pi^^^ocK  Donet  11.  vi.  (1921)  128  Al  seruile  wcrk,  l>at 
is  to  .s*;te,  at  worldly  wynful  werk. 

t  Winfttl,  a:^  Obs.  rare,  [f.  WlN  j^.2  -h  -ruL.] 
Pleasant. 

X438  Bk.  Alexander  Gi.  (Bann.)  107  And  burgeons  of  thare 
brancheis  brcdis.  And  woddis  winnis  thare  winfull  wedis. 

Wing  (wig),  Ji^.  Forms:  Plural,  a.  2  wenge  ; 
/3.  3  wengen,  winguene,  "wynguene,  whingen, 
hwingen,  4  wingen,  wyngen,  -yn,  -on ;  7.  3-5 
wenges,  (3  Orm.  -ess),  4  weengus,  4-5  wengis, 
4, 6  weyngis,  5  wengys,  -ez,  -weingls,  wengges ; 


4  wyenges,  wingges,  whinges,  4-6  wyngis,  -ea, 
5-ys,  whyngis,  -ys,  5-6  whynges,  5,  6-7  Sc. 
wingis,  6-7  -es,  6-  wings.     Sing,  4-5  wenge, 

5  weng,  whenge,  weynge,  5-6  Sc.  weyng,  6  Sc, 
weing;  4-6  wynge,  4-7  winge,  5-6  wyng, 
whyng(e,  6  whing,  wynke,  6-  wing.  [ME.,  first 
in  pi.  forms  wenge,  wengen^  wenges,  a.  ON.  vgcngirf 
ace.  vgengtj  pi.  of  vaengr  (Sw.,  Da.  vinge)  wing  of 
a  bird,  aisle,  etc. ;  replacing  OE.  fepra  wings,  pi. 
oifeper,  &nd_fiPere  (see  Feather  sb,  3).] 

I.  1.  Each  of  the  organs  of  flight  of  any  flying 
animal,  as  a  bird,  bat,  or  insect. 

In  birds  the  wings  are  specially  modified  fore-limhs;  in 
bats  (and  the  extinct  pterodactyls,  etc.),  extensions  of  the 
skin  atUched  to  modified  parts  of  the  fore-limbs  (see  Bat 
sb.^  i) ;  in  insects,  membranous  expansions  attached  to  the 
thorax  in  addition  to  the  limbs.  In  a  few  birds  the  wings 
are  rudimentary,  and  either  functionless  (as  in  the  Apteryx) 
or  used  only  to  assist  in  swimming  or  walking  (as  in  Pen- 
guins). 

Occas.  loosely  applied  to  the  enlarged  fins  of  flying-fishes 
and  to  the  appendages  of  flying  squirrels,  etc.  which  serve 
for  movements  resembling  flight. 

Bastard  ox  false  wing  (Ornith.)  =  Winglet  2  b, 

cxi'jsLamb.  Horn.  81  A  vuhel  com  flon  from  liouene  into 
orSe ;  her  he  uette  fe)7er-home  and  wenge.  c  1205  Lay.  29263 
pat  alle heore  [xt.  sparrows']  whingen  noht  awemmed  neoren. 
a\^%S,A.ncr.  R,  130  Ase  brid  hwon  hit  wule  vleon  stureS 
his  hwingen.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  64/356  He  jifhteov.,  wyn- 
guene for-to  fleo,  And  fe^serene  to  beren  eov  up-on  hei3.  Ibid. 
230/388  pedrem  of  is  winguene  murie  was.  13..  A".  ^//>.  485 
Him  thoughte  a  goshauk  with  gret  flyght . .  yenith  and  sprad 
abrod  his  wyngyn.  1390  Gower  Coh/.  I.  173  The  Scharne- 
budes  kinde,  Of  whos  nature  this  I  finde,  That  in  the  hoteste 
of  thedai,.  .He  sprat  his  wynge  and  up  hefleth,  ax40O  Leg, 
Rood  221  pe  Egle  is  frikest  fowle  in  flye,  Ouer  all  fowles 
to  wawe  hys  wenge.  £'1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  2196  The  byrde 
..byile  undyr  wynge  layede.  X4a6  Lvdg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr, 
18521  Wonder  hygh  ther  sale  a  krowe,  H  is  whyngessplayynge 
to  and  ffro.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  ^■2'2.(\  Wenge,  of  a  fowle 
or  bryde.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  111.  7  On  fute  and  weynge 
ascendand  to  the  hycht.  1513  Bk.  Keruynge  in  Babees 
Bk,  278  That  all  maner  of  fowle  that  hath  hole  fete  sholde 
be  reysed  vnder  the  wynge,  and  not  aboue.  1578  Lvte 
Dodoens  VI.  Ixxxi.  762  The  fruite  [of  the  maple  tiee]  is  long, 
flat,  and  thinne,  almost  lyke  to  a  feather  of  a  small  biide,  or 
lyke  the  whing  of  a  grashopper.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und. 
III.  vi.  §  12  There  are  Fishes  that  have  Wings.  17*5,  1807 
[see  Bat  j^.1  ij.  1857  Hughes  Totn  Brotvn  i.  iii,  The 
beautiful  little  blue  butterfly  with  golden  spots  on  his  wings, 
1867  W,  S.  Dallas  tr.  Nitzsch's  Ptetylogr.  27  The  false 
wing  {ala  notha)  described  by  Mtihring.  1888  Goode 
Amer.  Fishes  304  The  genus  /'rr"(7«i7/Mj.. resembles  Dacty, 
lopterus  in  general  form,  but  the  wings  are  much  smaller. 
X9ia  S.  E.  White  Land  of  Footprints  xiv.  193  Spreading 
wide  their  wings  at  the  last  moment  to  check  tneir  speed. 

b.  The  wing  of  a  bird,  used  as  food.  Also,  the 
shoulder  of  a  hare  or  rabbit. 

c  1470  Noble  Bk.  Coakry  (1882)  64  Cony  rost.  A  cony  tak 
and  drawe  hym,..rost  hym  and  lard  hym  then  raise  his 
leggs  and  hys  winges.  a  1530  Frere  Sf  Boye  (Ritson)  154 
His  fader  tokea  capons  wynge,  ..And  badde  hym  ete  apace. 
1598  Bp.  Hall  Sat.  iv.  iv.  29  A  pestle  of  a  Larke,  or  Plouers 
wing.  X656  OsBORN  Adv.  Son  iv.  (ed.  4)  124  A  Carver  at 
Court, ..  who  being  laughed  at.. for  saying  The  wing  of 
a  Rabbet,  maintained  it  as  congruous,  as  the  fore-legge  of  . 
a  Capon,  a  phrase  used  in  Scotland.  X746  Fkancis  tr.  Hor., 
Sat.  iL  iv.  56  Wise  palates  choose  the  wings  of  pregnant 
hare.  i8so  Byron  Blues  u.  42  Miss  Lilac,  permit  me  to 
help  you ;— a  wing?  1840  Dickens  Old  Cur.  Shop  xlvi, 
Something  light  for  supper— the  wing  of  a  roasted  fowl. 
X84K  '  NiMROD  '  in  sporting  Oracle  48  The  most  vulnerable^i 
part  of  the  rabbit  is  about  its  neck  and  wings,  as  the 
shoulders  of  this  animal  are  called. 

O.  'i  he  wing  of  a  bird  (usually  of  a  hen,  goose, 
or  turkey)  used  as  a  brush  :  cf.  next,  7. 

X573-80  TusSER  Hnsb.  (1878)  35  Husbandlie  furniture.. 
Wing,  cartnaue  and  bushel.  1641  Best  Farm.  Bks.  (Sur- 
tees)  67  Then  are  the  two  women  to  have  each  of  them 
a  cleane  bowle  to  wringe  the  honey  into,  and  the  man  is  to 
stande  ready  wiih  a  winge  in  his  hande.  1688  Holme 
Armoury  in.  243/2  Broom,  Wing,  Winnow  sheet,  and  Sack 
with  a  Band.  17x0  Hilman  Tusser  Rediv.  Sept.  (1744)  116 
A  Straw-fork  and  Rake  to  turn  the  Straw  oflf  from  the 
thresh'd  Corn,  a  Fan  and  Wing  to  clean  it. 

d.  A  figure  or  imitation  of  a  wing  (e.  g.  on  an 
image  of  a  bird,  etc.,  or  on  an  angler's  artificial  fly). 

1551-3  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Edw.  VI  (1914)  94  Cupide 
a  small  boye . .  with  a  payre  of  winges  of  gold.  1584  Keniliu. 
Inv.  in  Scott  Keniliu.  Note  K,  6  rowlers  and  ij  wings  for 
the  spreade  eagle.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple,  Easter 
Wings  [title  of  a  poem  in  the  form  of  two  pairs  of  wings]. 
x68a  Dryden  Mac-Fl.  207  Chuse  for  thy  Command  Some 
peaceful  Province  in  Acrostick  Land  ;  Tliere  thou  may'st 
Wings  display,  and  Altars  raise.  And  torture  one  poor  Word 
ten  thousand  Ways.  1711  Addison  Spect.  No.  58  P  4,  6. 
1853  J.  Jackson  Praci.  Fly-Fisher  (1880)  10  To  make 
a  winged  Fly... Wings;  a  piece  of  feather,  stripped  from 
a  Snipe's  quill. 

fe.  With  qualification  {goose-wing,  fly  s  wing) 
used  as  a  type  of  something  of  no  value.  Obs. 

1377,  1549  [see  Goose-wing  i].  c  1450  Mankind  783  in 
Macro  Plays  29  Tysche  1    a  flyes  weynge  I 

2,  a.  Attributed  to  supernatural  beings,  as  angels, 
demons,  etc.,  and  to  fabulous  creatures,  as  dragons, 
griffins,  etc. 

c  xaoo  Cumin  8024  patt  all  jjatt  hal^hegenge,  J>att  bori^henn 
iss  J>urrh  inarrtirdom,  Flaeh  upp  wi>t>  twej^enn  wengess. 
X3..  Sir  Beui's  (A.)  2675  Whan  hit  schon  t>e  bri^te  sonne, 
His  wingges  schon  so  l»e  glas.  x38a  Wyclif  Isa.  vi.  a, 
c  1385  Chauckh  L.  G,  W.  Prol.  236  And  aungellych  hyse 
wengis  gan  he  sprede.  tX386—  Knt.'s  T.  1106  Biforn  hire 
stood  hir  sone  Cupido,  Vp  on  his  shuldres  wynges  hadde  he 
two.     X4. .  Sir  Beucs  (Pynson)  2527  Beuys.  .hyt  the  dragon 
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mda  Ae  wynge.  1513  Douglas  /ff/im  lit.  iv.  34  The  1 
Harvra  on  vi-s  fell,  With  huge  faird  of  wemgts  atid  mony 
adL  l<71  Milton  P.  R.  iv.  58a  A  fiery  Globe  Of  Angels 
oo  foil  »U  of  wing  flew  nigh.  1815  Byron  Datr.  Sen- 
mmcJurii  iii,  The  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the 
Mast  -itai  WoRDSw.  EccUs.  Sonn.  lii.  v.  4  The  feather, 
whence  the  pen  Was  shaped  that  traced  the  lives  of  these 
eood  men.  Dropped  from  an  Angel's  wing.  1885  Hardy 
CVUi«n/  Man,  Mere  InttrluiU  {1913)  269  Since  my  poor 
husband  left  me  to  wear  bis  wings. 

b.  Attributed  to  inanimate  or  abstract  things 
represented  as  flying,  or  as  carrying  one  swiftly 
along  (esp.  in  phr.  on  the  wings  of). 

1398  Trkvisa  Bank.  De  P.  R.  it.  1.  (Add.  MS.  »7944)  In 
olde  tyme  poetes  pej-ntide  \k  winde  wib  wynges.  crsro 
More  Pictis  E  j  b,  Whynges  of  the  loue  of  God.  1533  Cover- 
D.iLK  Ps.  dii[i).  3  Thou  makest  the  clondes  thy  charet,  and 
goest  vpon  the  wynges  of  the  wynde.  —  Ps.  cxxxviufij.  9 
Yf  I  take  the  wynges  of  the  momynge.  —  Prem.  xxiu.  5 
Riches  make  them  seines  wjmges.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  v. 
iii.  io«  When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  Victory.  1598  — 
Merry  IK  It.  iL  aog,  I  haue  pursu'd  her,  as  Loue  hath  pur- 
sued mee,  which  hath  beene  on  the  wine  of  all  occasions. 
1608  [ToFTE]  Arioslo's  Sat.  I.  (1611)  II  With  inke  To  giue 
his  fame  large  wings.  1611  Sir  W.  Murk  Misc.  Peems  iv. 
8  Deceau'd  by  loues  alluiring  wingis.  1665  Boyle  Occas. 
Refl.  I.  i.  7  When  a  pious  Soul  is  once  got  upon  the  wing 
of  Contemplation.  1704  Prior  Celia  to  Damon  40  Upon 
the  Wings  of  Time  bom  swift  away.  1709  Watts  Hymn, 
Give  me  the  Wings  of  Faith,  to  rise  Within  the  Veil.  1829 
Scott  Rob  Roy  Introd.  2nd  half,  A  cold  north-east  wind, 
with  frost  on  its  wing.  1837  W.  Irving  Caft.  Bonneville  II. 
xix.  35  Where  the  foe.. seems  to  come  and  go  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind.  1873  Burton  Hist.  Scot.  VI.  Ixxii.  307  [The 
Scots  in  1640}  seemed  to  be,  indeed,  carried  forward  on  the 
wings  of  destiny. 

3.  transf.  and^.  a.  Power  or  means  of  flight, 
or  of  action  figured  as  flight ;  action  or  manner 
of  flying,  flight,    (a)  in  reference  to  literal  flying. 

1377  Langu  p.  pi.  B.  xii.  263  pe  larke,  ),at  is..wel  awey 
of  wenge  \v.  rr.  wynge,  whenge]  swifter  l>an  ^e  pecok. 
1390  GowER  Conf.  Ilj28  A  Swalwe  swift  of  winge.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  x.  316  The  self  same  place  where  hee  First 
lighted  from  his  Wing.  1706  Prior  Orie  to  Queen  v.  Up- 
ward the  Noble  Bird  directs  his  Wing.  1709  T.  Robinson 
Nat.  Hist.  Westmld.  x.  60  As  soon  as  the  young  Brood 
gets  wing.  1877  CoNDER  Basis  of  Faith  v.  225  The  bird  of 
strongest  wing  may  be  driven  out  to  sea  by  the  tempest. 

{b)  Jig.  in  various  connexions.  (See  also  III.) 
ai**$Ancr.  R.  132  Auh  l>e  treowe  ancren  \tftt  we  efneS 
to  briddes. .  Heo  spredeS  bore  liwingen,  ant  makieS  a  creoiz 
of  ham  suluen.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  cxxxviii.  7  Take 
twa  wenges  of  charite.  cxifio  Wyclif  IVks.  (1880)  473  He 
ordeynede  godis  of  vertu  wyngis  to  men  to  fie  to  heuene. 
1418  26  Pol.  Poems  xiv.  47  To  fli?e  to  hyje,  treste  not  J>y 
wjmg.  1590  Nashe  PasquiTs  Apologie  C  4,  Other  excellent 
points  I  could.,  pinch  him  with  to  the  like  purpose,  were! 
not  contented  to  strike  the  winge,  and  come  downe  to  his 
capacitie.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  79  Knowledge 
the  Wing  wherewith  we  flye  to  heauen.  1596  —  /  Hen.  IV, 
III.  iL  30  Thy  affections  which  doe  hold  a  wing  Quite  from 
the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors.  1648  G.  Daniel  Eclog,  i. 
120  You  have  a  wing  of  Strength,  might  toure  into  The 
purest  Region  fancie  breaths.  1670  Drvdem  ist  Pt.  Cong, 
Granada  v.  ii.  Give  wing  to  your  desires,  and  let  'em  fly. 
17M  Smollett  Gil  Bias  x.  x.  (j8i6)  307/2  Everything  they 
said  to  me  seemed  to  lend  me  wings  to  run  away.  1830 
Scott  Monast.  Introd.,  When  the  peculiar  kind  of  folly 
keeps  the  wing  no  longer.  1849  J.  Hare  Serni,  II.  iv.  80 
In  old  times,,  .many  stories  got  wing. 

b.  In  biblical  and  derived  expressions  referring 
to  a  mother  bird's  use  of  her  wings  for  the  pro- 
tection of  her  young  (cf.  esp.  Matt,  xxiii.  37) ;  thus 
virtually  =  protecting  care.    (See  also  15  a.) 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xvi[i].  8  Hile  me  under  schadou  of  H 
wenges  twa.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  Ixiii.  7  Vnder  the  shadowe 
of  thy  wynges  wil  I  reioyse.  1567  Guile  fy  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.) 
107  His  [sc.  God's]  wingis  ar  thy  weirlie  weid.  His  pennis  ar 
thy  Strang  defence^  X719  Young  Revenge  iv.  i.  Why  did  I 
leave  my  tender  father  s  wing.  And  venture  into  love  ?  1883 
D.  C.  Murray  Hearts^  xxxiii,  Azubah,  once  more  under  the 
shelter  of  her  aunt's  wing. 

4.  transf.  a.  In  phr.  of  (such-and-such)  wing, 
used,  like  feather  —  kind  or  description  of  bird 
(usually yf^.).    Obs.  exc.  in  echoes  of  Ezek.  xvii.  23. 

1598  R.  Bernard  tr.  Terence,  Phor'mio  l.  v,  All  alike: 
all  leathered  of  one  wing  [orig.  omnes  congruont\ :  knowe 
one,  and  know  alL  x6ol  Shaks.  Pheenix  iii,  From  this 
Session  interdict  Euery  foule  of  tyrant  wing,  Saue  the 
Eagle  feath'red  King.  1608  Dekker  Belman  0/  London 
(ed.  2)  D  2,  Of  all  the  mad  Rascalls  (that  are  of  this  wing) 
the  Abraham-man  is  the  most  fantastick.  x6o8  D.  T[uvii.l] 
Ess.  Pol.  ^  Afor.  90  b,  A  prj-ing  eye,  a  listning  eare,  and 
a  prating  tongue,  are  all  birds  of  one  wing.  1611  Bil/le 
Ezek.  xviL  23  All  foule  of  euery  wing.  1630  Pathoniachia 
IV.  iii.  35  Here  is  another  Bird  of  the  same  Wing  I  beleeue. 
b.  Qualified  by  a  restrictive  word,  or  in  technical 
phr.,  i=  bird  or  birds. 

x6ox  Shaks.  Phtenix  i.  Let  the  bird  of  lowdest  lay  .. 
Herauld  sad  and  trumpet  be :  To  whose  sound  chaste  wings 
obay.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  11. 188  The  Prince  of  Augurs,  .drew 
A  sure  presage  from  ev'ry  wing  that  flew.  1840  Bremner 
Excurs.  Denmark,  etc  I.  293  We  did  not  wonder  to  see 
scarcely  a  single  wing  of  game  in^a  whole  uay's  journey, 
1874  Kennil  Club  Stud  Bk.  p.^xii,  He  does  not  lose  one 
[point]  for  each  fault,  providing  it  is  simply  not  dropping  to 
wing  or  shot. 
o.  A  flock  (of  plover). 

Z805  A.  Mackintosh  Drijffield Angler -21^^  Wing  of  plover. 
It  5.  An  appliance  or  appendage  resembling 
or  analogous  to  a  wing  in  form  or  function. 

a.  An  artificial  apparatus  attached  to  the  human  arms  or 
shoulders,  (a)  according  to  early  accounts,  for  flying  through 
the  air,  (^J  for  assistance  in  swimming,  b.  One  of  the  floats 
of  a  water-wbeel  or  sails  of  a  windmill,     c.  Poetically  or 
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rhetorically  applied  to  the  sails  of  a  ship.  (See  also  white 
wings  S.V.  White  a.  ii  e.)  d.  Various:  see  quots.  -.spec, 
one  of  the  planes  of  an  aeroplane ;  also  trans/.  (//.)  in  the 
Royal  Air  Force,  a  certificate  of  ability  to  pilot  an  aero- 
plane, indicated  by  the  addition  to  the  uniform  of  a  tadgc 
representing  a  pair  of  wings.  . 

a.  xa97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  671  Vor  ))at  men  ssolde  is 
enchantement  se,  He  let  him  makie  wengen  {v.rr.  wyngon, 
wingen,  wynges,  whyngysj  an  hei  vor  to  fle.  c  137S  ^c. 
Leg.  Saints  i.  {Peirus)  562  [Symon  Magus]  passit  vpe,  and 
his  weyngis  dycht,,  .And  flaw,  as  he  a  foule  had  bene.  1390 
GowER  Con/.  11.37  This  Dedalus..Hath  mad  to  fle  diverse 
wynges  For  him  and  for  his  Sone  also.  1742  Pope  Dune. 
IV.  452  The  head  that  turns  at  super-lunar  things,  Pois  d 
with  a  tail,  may  steer  on  Wilkins'  wings.  1908  Dail_y  Chron, 
29  July  5/6  Being  unable  to  swim  he  had  made  use  of  a 
pair  of  swimming  wings. 

b.  J484  Caxton  Fables  0/ Msop  v.  x,  For  the  swyftnesse 
of  the  water  he  must  nedes  passe  vnder  the  whele  of  the 
mylle,  And  god  wote  yf  the  wynges  of  the  mylle  bete  hym 
wel  or  not.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay  s  V oy,  n.  x. 
44b,  Windmilles,  hauing  euery  one  of  them  10,  wings.  1609 
W,  BiDDULPH  in  Lavender  s  Trav.  15  There  are  very  many 
wind  milles  there,  hauing  ten  wings  a  piece.  1681  Owen 
Inq.  cone.  Evang.  Ch.  ii.  16  To  render  the  Gospel-Church- 
State  a  Machin..to  be  turned  unto  any  Interest  like  the 
Wings  of  a  Mill  unto  the  Wind,  a  1700  E.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crezu,  .^rti'/y,.. Windmill-wings.  1773  W_.  Emerson  Princ. 
Meek.  (ed.  3)  284  Wing,.. 2.5  the  hands  in  a  water  wheel ; 
a  part  of  a  sail,  &c.  a  1866  C.  W.  Hatfield  Hist.  Notices 
Doncaster  Ser.  i.  203  The  wings  of  some  of  these  [wind- 
mill.s]  describe  a  circuit  of  100  feet  diameter. 

C.  1596  %^KY.s,.  Mereh,  V.  i,\.  14  Your  Argosies  with  portly 
saile..As  they  flye  by  them  with  their  wouen  wings.  1735 
SoMERviLLK  CJiase  II.  222  All  their  Canvass  Wings.  i8j3 
Byron  Ch.  liar.  i.  xiii,  While  flew  the  vessel  on  her  snowy 
wing,  1833  Mrs.  Browning  Prometh,  Bound  543  The  sea- 
man's chariots,  wandering  on  the  brine  With  linen  wings. 
1878  JOAQUIM  Miller  Songs  0/ Italy  29  I'he  yellow  wide 
wings  of  a  bark. 

d.  1796  Grose's  Diet.  Vulg.  T.  (ed.  3),  Pair  0/  Wings, 
oars.  Cant.  1799  G.  Smith  Laboratory  I.  17  There  are 
rockets  made  without  sticks.  Fix  to  the  small  ones.. four 
wings,  in  the  nature  of  arrow- feat  hers.  iSig  J.  Smith 
Panorama  Sei.  4-  Art  II.  159  The  use  of  wings,  rudders, 
oars,.,  to  direct  the  course  of  a  balloon.  1823  Egan  Grose"  s 
Diet.  Vulgar  T.  (ed.  3),  Wings,  arms.  1875  Knight  Diet. 
Mech.y  Wing.. 2.  A  vane  of  a  rotating  fan...  10.  (Milling.) 
A  strip,  commonly  of  leather,  attached  to  the  skirt  of  the 
runner  to  sweep  the  meal  into  the  spout.  1910  R.  Ferris 
//o7u  it  Flies  17  Aeroplanes  are  those  forms  of  flying 
machines  which  depend  for  their  support  in  the  air  upon 
the  spread  of  surfaces  which  are  variously  called  wings, 
sails,  or  planes.  1918  J.  T.  B.  McCudden  j  Vrs.  R.  F.  C.  1 
Having  qualified  for  his  R.  F,  C.  wings  in  July  of  1912. 

6.  A  lateral  part  or  appendage  :  in  various  con- 
nexions.    (See  also  senses  7-1 1.) 

a.  A  lateral  or  outlying  portion  of  a  space  orregion. 
b.  Something  forming  a  lateral  boundary,  as  the  side  wall 
of  a  dock,  sluice,  chimney,  etc.;  also,  a  lateral  component, 
extension,  or  complement  of  a  structure,  etc.,  e.  g.  either  of 
the  retaining  walls  at  the  ends  of  a  bridge.  C.  A  side  piece 
(usually  projecting),  a  lateral  projection  or  member  (in 
various  tools,  pieces  of  mechanism,  or  other  structures -.see 
quots.)  J  sj>ec.  the  part  of  a  ploughshare  which  extends  side- 
ways and  cuts  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  d.  A  projecting 
part  of  a  fishing-net  on  one  side  of  the  main  or  central 
part.  e.  In  a  carriage,  each  of  a  pair  of  curved  pieces 
extending  over  the  wheels  to  provide  protection  fromthe 
splashing  of  mud;  the  mudguard  of  a  motor_  vehicle. 
f.  Each  of  two  side  pieces  at  the  top  of  an  arm-chair  against 
which  the  head  may  be  rested. 

a.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1051  An-other  wynge  of  |>e 
werld.  1794  Morse  Avier.  Geog.  491  On  the  north  end  it 
subsides  gradually  into  extensive  pasture  grounds;  while 
on  the  south  it  slopes  more  steeply  in  a  shorter  distance,. , 
On  either  wing  is  a  thick  grove  of,  .forest  trees.  1864  Car- 
LVLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xi.  ii.  (1873)  I^*  3^  Konigsberg,  Preussen,  the 
easternmost  outlying  wing  of  his  long  straggling  Dominions. 
1874  Blackie  Lett,  to  Wife  (ipog)  228  The  Hill  of  Howth, 
forming  the  north  wing  of  the  bay  of  Dublin.  1920  Westvt. 
Gaz.  16  June  lo/i  His  fore-hand  return  across  court  off  the 
service  into  the  right-hand  wing  of  his  opponent's  base  line. 

b.  c  1482  J.  Kay  tr.  Caoursin's  Siege  0/  R/iodes  r  10  iiByo), 
A  place.. by  the  weste  banke  of  Rhodes:  which  maked 
with  her  walles  and  wynges  a  pleasaunt  hauen  ..and  ys 
called  the  tour  of  Seynt  Nycholas.  1531  Lett.  ^  Pap. 
Hen.  Vllly  V.  180  Settyng  the  wynkes  of  the  said  slewse 
new  made.  1663  Charleton  Chorea  Gigantum  24  The 
outward  Circle  or  wing  of  stones  [of  Stonehenge].  1703 
T.  N.  City  <5-  C.  Purchaser  107  An  apt  falling-back  of  the 
Back,  and  convenient  gathering  of  the  Wings,  and  Brest  of 
the  Chimney.  1715  Desagulieks  Fires  Impr.  128  Youmay 
on  each  side  [of  the  chimney]  raise  a  Wing  of  Plaister. 
1721  Leoni  Palladia's  a  rchit.  I.  67  The  Wings  (that  is,  the 
spaces  between  the  Wall  and  the  Columns,  which  is  not 
comprehended  in  the  breadth  of  the  Atrium).  1726  — 
Alberti's  Arehit.  I.  14  All  this  Wing  of  Wall. .is  exposed 
as  a  Butt  to  the.. Blasts  of  the  North-East.  1821  Rich 
yourn.  Persepolis  27  Aug.,  The  mountains,  .form  a  wing  of 
stupendous  perpendicular  cliffs.  1850  Parker  Gloss.  Arehit. 
(ed.  5)  I.  206  fillet^,  .a  small  flat  face  or  band  used  princi- 
pally between  mouldings,  to  separate  them  from  each  other 
in  classical  arch  itecture. . .  When  this  appendage  is . .  attached 
to  the  sides  [of  the  moulding,  it  is  called]  its  wings.  1851 
B'ham  fr  Midi.  Gardeners*  Mag.  Apr.  38  Many  fine  trees 
which  have.,  become  unsightly  ..by  losing  whole  wings  at 
a  time.  1875  Knight  Did.  Meek.,  Wing. .A  lateral  exten- 
sion of  an  abutment.. .  A  leaf  of  a  gate  or  double  door. , .  A 
side  dam  on  a  river  shore  to  contract  the  channel.  1893 
Daily  News  14  Mar.  3/5  Tribune,  the  winner  of  the  Beau- 
desert  Steeplechase,  was  objected  to  for  jumping  the  wing  of 
one  of  the  fences. 

C.  1577  GooGE  tr.  HeresbacKs  Husb.  i.  21  They  haue  a 
litle  wyng  on  the  ryght  syde  of  the  Coulter,  whiche  wyng  is 
to  be  remooued  to  whiche  syde  you  list.  1597  A.  M.  tr. 
Guillemeau's Fr.  Ckirurg.  isb/i  The  wingesof  theTrepane, 
which  delicatelye  and  easilye  cut,  1688  Holme  Armoury 
III.  286/2  The  Feathers  or  Fly,  or  Wing  [of  a  spinning-wheel] 
U  that  which  the  crooked  Wyres  are  set  in.     1707  Mor- 
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TIMER  Husb.  42  Some  place  on  the  right  side  of  the  Coulter 
a  small  Wing  or  Finn.  1839  Uhe  Diet.  Arts  etc.  346  The 
wings  or  vanes  revolve  from  120  to  150  times  in  the  minute. 
184a  J.  AiTON  Doiii,  Econ,  (1857)  166  This  second  spade  is 
provided  with  an  iron  wing  upon  its  shaft,  by  which  the 
digger,  .forces  it  with  his  foot  into  the  ground.  1875  Knight 
Diet.  Meeh.,  Sinker  ..  (Knitting-machine).  A  wheel  with 
thin  plates  or  projections,  called  wings,,  .ustd  to  depress 
(sink)  the  yarn  between  the  needles.  1902  P.  Marshall 
Metal  Working  Tools  13  The  legs  (of  wing  compasses]., 
when  opened  to  the  required  width  are  secured  by  means 
of  the  thumb-screw  which  binds  on  to  the  projecting  wing. 

d.  1678  Act  30  Chas.  //  c.  9  §  I  Above  Fifty  yards  in 
length  and  Six  yards  in  breadth  or  depth  in  the  wing  of  the 
Nett.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  295  A  'I'ench  Weel 
without  wings.. An  Eel  Weel,  with  loose  pits  and  wings. 
1884  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.  s.  v.  .Stake-net,  The  sal- 
mon, swimming  up  the  current,  come  in  contact  with  the 
bar-net,  and  turning  to  pass  around  it,  find  themselves 
opposed  by  the  wing. 

e.  X783  Morn.  Cliron.  14  Mar.  4/2  Advt.,  A  new  roomy 
Gig,  with  head  to  take  off,  wings,  and  new  harness.  1794 
W.  Felton  Carriages  (1801)  I.  204  Wings  are  fixed  to  the 
sides  or  elbows  of  the  chaise  bodies. .;  their  use  is  to  form 
a  rest  for  the  arm,  and  shelter  the  passenger  from  the 
dirt  which  splaslies  from  the  wheels.  x88i  J.W,  Burgess 
Coach-bldg.  v.  50  The  wings.. sometimes  still  are  of  wood, 
in  which  case  they  are  hooped  to  the  perch  by  iron  hoops. 

f.  1907  G,  O.  Wheeler  Old  Engl.  Furniture  190  The 
wings  formed  by  the  arm  enclosures  were  padded.  191 1 
F.  M.  Crawford  Uncanny  Tales,  Deadly  Smile  ii,  A  great 
old  leathern  arm-chair  with  wings. 

7.  Either  of  the  two  divisions  {right  wingj  left 
wing)  on  each  side  of  the  main  body  or  centre  of 
an  nrmy  or  fleet  in  battle  array ;  also,  each  of  the 
two  divisions  of  a  regiment  or  an  air  force. 

c  1400  Brut  ccxxiii.  283  pe  Scottis  comen  ferseliche  in  liij 
wengus.  Ibid.  285  po  hade  euery  Englisshe  bataile  ij 
wenges  of  pris  Archiers.  c  142S  Wvntoun  Cron.  viii.  xvi. 
2520  A  no]?ir  weynge  ^ai  saw  cum  sone  Off  Inglis  men,  cisoo 
Melusine  230  Anthony,  .ordeyned  archers  &  crosbowes  to 
be  vnder  the  wynges  of  hys  batayll.  1523  Ld.  Beknees 
Froiss.  I,  cxxx.  64/2  Therle  of  Northampton  &  therle  of 
Arundell  with  ihe  second  batell  were  on  a  wyng  in  good 
order.  1535  Coverdale  i  Mace,  ix.  16  When  they  which 
were  of  the  lefte  wynge,  sawe  that  the  right  side  was  dis- 
comfited. 1622  Mabbe  tr.  Aleinan's  Guzvian  d'Al/.  ".333 
Wee  did  presently  battell-wise  cast  our  selues  into  a  Wing, 
as  if  we  had  been  the  Turkish  Gallies.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
1.  617  Their  doubl'd  Ranks  they  bend  From  Wing  to  Wing. 
c  1720  De  Foe  Meni.  Cavalier  11.  294  The  Armies  coming 
close  up,  the  Wings  engaged  fir^t.  1769  Falconer  Diet. 
Marine  (1776)  s.v., Wings  are  also  the  skirts  or  extremities  of 
a  fleet  when  it  is  ranged  into  a  line  a-breast,  1844  H.  H. 
Wilson  Brit.  India  III.  149  Ihe  European  divisions  were 
directed  severally  against  the  left  and  riglit  wings.  1868 
Queen's  Reg.  <y  Ord.  Arjuy  F  300  When  the  Service  Com- 
panies of  a  Regiment  happen  to  be  divided  into  Wings,  the 
head  Quarter  wing  will  assign  a  due  proportion  of  the  ISIess 
necessaries  for  the  use  of  the  other  wing.  1915  C,  G.  Gkey 
Tales  0/ Plying  Sen'ices  71  One  of  the  chief  duties  of  this 
*  wing   ..was  to  look  out  for  Zeppelins, 

b.  In  football  and  similar  games  :  The  position 
of  the  forwards  on  either  side  of  the  centre;  a 
player  or  players  occupying  this  position. 

1889  F'ield  s  Jan.  29/3  [Hockey]  The  left  wings  played  to 
each  other  well,  and  the  backs., were  seen  at  their  best. 
X898  j.  Goodall  Assoc.  Football  38  Suddenly  there  will  be 
a  swift  clear  side-kick  to  the  other  wing. 

c.  A  section  of  a  political  or  other  party,  holding 
views  deviating  in  one  direction  or  the  other  from 
those  generally  held  (often  distinguished  as  left  or 
right). 

[Cf.  quot.  1670  s.  V.  Right  a.  18,] 

1879  Fboude  Csesar  xiii.  186  There  is  always  a  dis- 
reputable wing  to  the  radical  party.  1884  Christian  Com- 
vionw.  21  Feb.  449/1  The  democratic  wing  of  the  Tory 
party,  of  which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  aspires  to  be  the 
leader.     1898  [see  Left  a.  3  bj. 

8.  One  of  a  pair  of  lateral  projecting  pieces  of  a 
garment  on  or  near  the  shoulder,  as  of  a  doublet ; 
also,  a  side-flap  of  a  cap,  etc. ;  in  military  uniform, 
a  kind  of  epaulette  (now  worn  by  bandsmen)  which 
stands  out  from  the  seam  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 

1412-20  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  in.  67  per  wer . ,  Vauntbras 
with  wynges,  &  rerebras  J^er-to,  1557  in  Dugdale  Orig. 
Jufid.  Ixx.  (1666)  310  That  none  of  the  Companions  except 
Knights  or  Benchers,  .wear.  .Wings  in  their  Gowns.  1604 
Dekkek  Meeting  0/  Gallants  B  2,  There  is  asmnch  peril! 
betweene  the  wings  and  the  skirts  of  one  of  their  Doublets, 
as  in  all  the  liberties  of  London.  1688  Holme  Arvivury  111. 
94/2  The  Wings,  are  Welts  or  peeces  set  over  the  place  on 
the  top  of  the  Shoulders,  where  the  Body  and  Sleeves  are 
set  together.  1703  Rides  0/ Civility  56  If  sliort  Sleeves  be 
worn,  she  [who  pushes  fashion  to  an  extreme]  will  have 
nothing  but  Wings.  1810  Anny  Gen.  Order  19  Feb.,  Field 
Officers,  .are  to  wear  Wings  in  addition  to  their  Epaulettes. 
1834  L.  Ritchie  Wand.  Seine  139  A  linen  cap  with  large 
wings  which  concealed  the  face.  1844  Queen's  Regul.  <5- 
Ord.  Army  152  The  whole  of  the  remaining  Clothini;  (with 
the  exception  of  the  wings  and  fringe).  1869  Blackie  /.*«. 
to  Wife  (1909)  181  A  sort  of  spencer  open  in  the  middle, 
with  two  wings,  one  on  each  breast. 

fb.  //.    The  armpits,    nonce-use.    (Cf.  L.  ala^ 

rs86  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr,  Acad.  1.  470  He  tooke  bir 
with  both  his  amies  by  the  wings  [orig.  les  aisselles]. 

9.  a.  A  subordinate  part  of  a  building  on  one 
side  of  the  main  or  central  part. 

spec,  in  Forii/i cation:  see  quot.  1704. 

1523  WoLSEY  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  /'///,  VI.  209  Who 
with  nis  armye  was.  .loged  in  the  countrey  in  thre  wardes 
and  sundry  winges.  1613-39  I.  Jones  in  Leoni  Palloiiio's 
./irc/j//.  (1742)  II.  46  This  Edifice,  .has. -two  Wings,  a  1700 
Evelyn  Diary  10  Oct.  1683,  The  Court  at  entrie,  and  wings 
for  officers  seeme  too  neere  the  streete.     1704  J.  Harris 
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L*x.  Teckn.  1,  Wings,  in  Fortification,  are  the  lame  Sides 
of  Horn-works,  Crown-works,  Tenailles,  and  the  like  Out- 
works. X767G.  Whitefield  Z.^/.  {1768)12  Allowinganoiher 
thousand  for  repairing  the  house,  and  building  the  two 
intended  wings.  i8ao  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.  II.  61  (Christ- 
mas  Eve)  It  was  an  irregular  building  of  some  magnitude. 
..One  wing  was  evidently  very  ancient,  with  heavy  stone- 
shafted  bow  windows. 

b.  Naut,  {a)  That  part  of  the  hold  or  space 
between  decks  which  is  next  the  ship's  side.  (^) 
In  a  steamer  (see  quot.  1846).  {c)  In  a  canal- 
boat  or  barge  (see  quot.  1906). 

1730  Wriglesworth  MS,  Log;-hk.  o/the^  LyelV  25  Sept.. 
Levelled  the  Hold  from  the  Fore-hatchway  clear  aft,  . .  ana 
picked  out  the  large  Stones  to  lay  in  the  Wings.  1805  in 
Naval  Chron.  XV.  34  He.  .was  carried  down  into  one  of  the 
wings.  1846  A.  Young  Xant.  Pict.  370  The  term  wing  is 
also  applied  to  the  projecting  part  of  a  steam-vessel's  deck 
before  and  abaft  each  of  the  paddle-boxes  ;  this  is  bounded 
by  a  thick  plank  called  the  sponsing-rim  or  wing.wale  which 
extends  from  the  extremity  of  the  paddle-beam  to  the  ship's 
side.  1906  Daily  Chrotu  19  Feb.  10  '5  If  the  tunnel  is  too 
wide,  boards  projecting  over  the  boat's  side,  termed  '  wings ', 
are  brought  into  use  for  them  \sc.  '  leggers  'j  to  lie  on. 

o.  Theatr.  Each  of  the  side-scenes  on  the  stage  ; 
also//,  (occas.  sing.')  the  space  at  each  side  of  the 
stage  where  these  stand. 

1790  Malone  SJtaks.  Wki,  I.  11.  Ace  Stage  83  The  tech- 
nical modern  term,  ivingSt  or  side  scenes.  1807  Director  II. 
330  The  turning  of  one  single  wheel  effects  at  once.. the 
simultaneous  retreat  of  the  entire  assemblage  of  wings  and 
drops  and  flat.  1835  Dickens  Sk,  Boz,  Private  Theatres, 
The  little  space  there  is  between  the  wings  and  the  wall, 
and  one  wing_  and  another.  1847  BpoDERrp  ZooL  Recr. 
320  The  frantic  stage-manager  in  the  wing.  1885  AIabel 
Collins  Prettiest  It'oman  i,  She  had  known  her  maintain 
that  cold  sternness  to  the  very  wings,  and  then  bound  on  to 
the  stage. 

10.  Ana/.  A  lateral  part  or  projection  (usually, 
one  of  a  pair)  of  some  organ  or  structure ;  £*g. 
each  of  the  lateral  cartilages  of  the  nose,  a  lateral 
process  of  a  bone(esp.  of  the  sphenoid)  :  =Ala  i. 

X650  BuLWER  Anthropotnet.  vii.  (1653)  118  That  beauty 
which  so  manifestly  appears  in  the  wings  of  the  Nose.  1663 
Bayfield  Treat.  De  Morb.  Capitis  100  The  Haw,  nail,  or 
little  wing  (as  they  term  it)  of  the  e>t  1693  tr.  BlancartCs 
Phjfs,  Diet,  (ed.  2),  Pinna  Aurisy  the  upfier  and  broader 
part  of  the  Ear,  called  the  Wing.  1758  J.  S.  tr.  Le  Dran's 
(J<5f*rrz'..S"wrf.  (1771)  31  The  Wing  of  the  right  Nostril,  1831 
R.  Knox  C/i?yw('/'jW«rt/.289Thegreat  wingof  the  sphenoid 
bone.  1897  AlUmtt's  Syst,  Med.  III.  570  When  one  wing 
[of  the  diaphragm]  is  much  raised,  as  by  a  collection  of  gas. 

IL  Boi. 

ta.  The  axilof  alcaf:  =  ALAia.  Ohs.  tb.Eachofthe 
lateral  divisions  or  leaflets  of  a  pinnate  leaf,  (Cf.  Winged 
n.  3a.)  Obs.  C,  E.icli  of  the  two  lateral  petals  of  a  papilio- 
naceous flower :  =  Ai,A  a  b.  d.  A  tliin  membranous  appen- 
dage of  a  seed  or  fruit,  serving  for  its  dispersal  by  the  wind; 
a  thin  lateral  projection  extending  along  a  stem;  any  thin 
appendage,  as  on  some  part  of  a  flower.    (Cf.  Winged  rt.  3  b.) 

a.  1763  Mills  Syst,  I'ract.  Huih.  IV.  402  The  flowers 
..are  produced,  .from  the  wing^  of  the  leaves. 

b.  1776  WiTHEiiisG  Brit.  Plants  tit  Fern.  Filixtnas... 
Leaves  doubly  winged  ;  wings  blunL 

c.  1776  I.  T.EK  Introd.  But.  Gloss.,  Ala,  a  Wing,  the 
Side  Petals  of  a  papilionaceous  lilossom,  or  a  Membrane 
added  to  a  Seed,  Slalk,  &c.  1796  Withering  Brit.  Plants 
(ed.  3)  I.  307  Wings  are  a  equal  peUls.  1870  Hookek  StiuL 
Fl:>ra  8s  Genista.  .Wings  oblong. 

d.  17715  (seecj.  1787  I.innxut'  Fam.  Plants  1S3  Fruit 
egg'd,  encompass'd  with  a  wing  striated  on  both  sides.  19x1 
W.  S.  FuHSEAUJt  Held  ^  H'oodl.  Plants  iii.  37  In  the 
Narrow-leaved  Everlasting  Pea.. the  'wings'  of  the  stem 
and  petioles. 

HI.  Phrases.  *  with  prepositions. 

12.  In  (the)  wing.  •!■  a.  In  iving  of:  in  course 
or  process  of,  engaged  in.  Obs.  rare. 

c  148a  J.  Kay  tr,  Caaursin's  Siege  of  Rhodes  r  7  Whenne 
thay  were  in  wyng  of  these  werkys  [D/tm  lixc.ngerentur], 
fb.  In  the  luing  of:  ?in  the  overshadowing 
presence  of.  Obs.  rare. 

'S79  W.  WiLKiNSOM  Con/ut.  Fam.  Lm'e  39  b,  Our  owne 
Newtralisme  and  Liikwarmenes  shall  in  the  wyng  cf  Gods 
Sonne  vtterly  condemne  vs. 

13.  On  or  upon  the  wing  or  \  one's  wing, 
t  on  wing  ;  also  A-wi.ng.    a.  ///.  Flying,  in  (light 

i486  Bk,  St.  Albans  dj  b,  When  she  is  on  wyng  and 
comyth  low  bi  the  prounde.  1616  Flktcher  /Inn/,  Litut. 
I.  i,  Ihe  roiall  E.igle  When  she  h.ith  tri'd  jier  young  ones 
gainst  the  Sun,.. next  teacheth  'em  to  prey.  How  to  com- 
mand on  wing.  1667  Miltom  P.  L.  1.  333  They  beard,  and 
were  abasht,  and  up  they  sprung  Upon  the  wing.  IHd. 
345  So  numberless  were  thi5se  bad  Angels  seen  Hovering  on 
wing  under  the  Cope  of  Hell.  »74J  Grav  Spring  25  The 
insect  youth  are  on  the  wing.  1831  Auolbon  Ornitk  Bipg. 
I.  137  It  is  seldom  that  one  of  these  birds  is  on  wing,  .with- 
out uttering  its  cry.  1857  Hughes  Tom  Brown  11.  iv.  The 
old  birds  were  loo  strong  on  the  wing  for  our  young  marks- 
men. t8s9  E.  FitzGeeald  Omar  vii.  The  liird  of  Time 
has  but  a  little  way  To  fly— and  Lo  1  the  Bird  is  on  the 
Wing.  1881  Blackie  Lett,  to  Ifr/e  (1909)  299, 1  have  been 
as  liappy  as  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

b.  fig-,  (a)  Moving  or  travelling  swiftly  or 
briskly ;  astir,  .nctive,  on  the  move, 

ISO*  DusBAR  Poems  vii.  so  Throw  Scotland,  Ingland 
France,  and  Lumbardy,  Fleys  on  weyng  ihi  fame,  and  thi 
renoune.  1601  Shaks.  ffam.  11.  ii.  132  When  I  had  seene 
this  hot  loue  on  the  wing.  x6i6  Fletcher  If  urn,  Litut,  i, 
i,  *Tis  time  his  fortune  be  a  wing  [v.rr.o'  wing,  o'  th'wing), 
high  time  sir.  164a  I).  Kookks  Naaman  To  Rdr.  b  3  b,  So 
long  as  we  can  keep  sound  Doctrine  on  wing,  we  shall  hope 
to  kill. .all  three  [evils].  16^5  Ld.  Nokwich  in  Nicholas 
Papers  (Camden)  III.  217  With  what  impatience  his  good 
jublects. .expect  to  heareyt  bis  Ma'r  were  uppon  his  wing. 
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*759  Johnson  Rasselas  xiii,  The  prince,  whose  thoughts 
were  always  on  the  wing.  1839  Longf.  Hyperion  i.  iii, 
Nobody  is  on  the  wing ;  hardly  a  single  traveller.  1871 
Mrs.  H.Wood  Dene  //(?//(?zt;  xxxix,  Captain..  Clanwaring 
was  on  the  wing  early. 

{b)  *  Taking  flight ',  going  off  or  away,  starting, 
departing;  ready  to  start  or  depart. 

x6m  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guztnan  tVAl/.  ii.  To  Rdr.  **3 
Hauing  beene  too  prodigall  in  communicating  my  papers,. . 
they  caught  me  when  1  was  vpon  my  wings.  1668  Dryden 
Even,  Loz'e  i.  i.  Look  you,  they  are  on  the  wing  already. 
1675  —  Aurcngz.  iv.  (1676)  55  He's  wild,  and  soon  on  wing, 
if  watchful  eyes  come  near.  1731-3  Pope  Let.  to  Atier- 
bury  8  Feh.,  When  I  went  last  to  town,  and  was  on  wing 
for  the  Deanry.  i86x  Msis.  H.  Woou  East  Lynne  ni.  xx, 
She  fell  on  her  knees,  .in  prayer  for  the  departing  spirit,  on 
its  wing.  1898  Funch~io  Aug.  81/2  The  Courts  are  up,  and 
the  members  of  thefoiu:  Innsare supposed  lobe  on  the  wing. 

14.  On  wings  :  (going)  with  light  steps  as  one 
in  a  joyously  exalted  mood. 

1859  Meredith  R,  Eeverel  xx.  Now  the  young  gentleman 
was  off"  and  out  every  night,  and  seemed  to  be  on  wings. 
i86i  Reade  Cloister  ^  H.  vi,  They  sealed  the  promise  with 
a  long  loving  kiss,  and  Gerard  went  home  on  wings. 

On  the  wings  of ... :  see  2  b. 

15.  Under  (, .)  wing,     a.  Under  ihe  wing  of., 

under V  wingi^  wings) :  under  the  protection, 

care,  or  patronage  of,     (Cf.  3  b.) 

£^1230  Hali  Meid,  (i9a2)66  5ef  l>uwel  wrist  te  under  godes 
wengen,  <xi3oo  Cursor  M.  17638,  I  blisce  t>e,  lauerd,  J>ou 
me  has  gett  And  sauf  vnder  H  wenges  sett,  a  1400-50 
Wars  Alex.  1769  Turne  Jtc,  trechoure,..  And  drawe  a-gayn 
to  Y\  den  vndire  ^t  dam  wingis  [z'.  r,  wengez].  1455  Rolls 
o/Parlt.  V.  23i/2  Such  as  abide  and  kepe  thejm  self  undre 
the  wynge  of  your  Mageste  Roiall.  1503  Hawes  Examp. 
Virtue  VII.  87  And  vnder  the  wynge  of  my  proteccyon  All 
rebels  brought  be  to  suhieccyon.  1540  YK\JiG^,Acolastus  ir. 
i.  H  iij  b,  I  haue  euer  be  brought  vp  at  home  i.  vnder  my 
mothers  wynge.  1669  H.  Moke  Exp.  7  Epist.  Ep.  Ded. 
A 3b,  If  I  had  not  taken  this  opportunity.. of  doing  that 
right  to  the  Truth  I  here  professe  as  to  put  it  under  the 
wings  of  so  fit  and  able  a  Patron.  1765  Foote  Connnissaty 
III.  47  There  liv'd  Miss  Cicely. .under  the  wing  of  an  old 
maiden  aunt  1879  Froude  Caesar  xxi.  353  They  fled  for 
their  lives  to  find  safety  under  Pompey's  wing  in  Capua. 

+  b.  7'(?  keep  one's  bill  under  wing \  to  remain 
quiet  or  inactive  (like  a  sleeping  bird).    Obs,  rare, 

[Cf.  quot.  c  1425  in  i.]    a  1548  Hall  Chron.^  Hen.  VI,  174 
After  this.. the  duke  of  Yorke  ..  thought   it   mete  neither 
lenger  to  dissimule,  nor  farther  to  kepe  his  bill  vnder  wyng. 
c.  Hit  under  ihe  wing  (slang)  :  intoxicated, 

1844  Alb.  Smith  Adv,  Mr,  Ledbury  iv,  He  being.,* hit 
under  the  wing  '. 

•*  with  verbs,  (For  other  phrases,  as  clip  ihe 
wings,  see  the  vbs.^ 

+  16.  To  hang  the  wing  (cf.  Hakg  v.  4  c): 'to 
hesitate,  show  timidity.  Obs. 

a  i6ox  North  Plutarch,  Epaniin.  {1612)  1 122  Afraid  onely 
of  the  name  and  reputation  of  Epaminondas,  and  hanging 
the  wing,  as  they  .^ay.  a  16x4  Bp.  Smvth  Serm.  (1632)  40  If 
Saint  Peter  . .  had  hanged  the  .wing,  as  they  speake,  or  let 
fall  bis  Crest. 

17.  To  make  wing  (cf.  3  a  and  Make  v,^  59)  : 
to  make  one's  way  by  flying,  to  fly.  ?  Obs, 

1605  Shaks.  Macb.  ni.  it.  51  Light  thickens,  And  the  Crow 
makes  Wing  to  th'  Rookie  Wooi  1650  Fuller  Pisgak  ii. 
xiii.  281  Hence  he  made  wing,  taking  a  long  and  strong 
flight  10  Mizpah.  1666  Dryden  Ann,  Mirab.  Ixxxvii,  The 
dastard  Crow  that  to  the  Wood  made  wing.  1856  Bryant 
Winds  17  The  weary  fowls  of  heaven  make  wing  in  vain,  To 
escape  your  wrath. 

18.  a.  To  take  io  wing  {T\vizv.*j^h):  ^h.lObs, 
1693  J.  Dryden,  jun.  7uvenatxiv,gg  Soon  as  e'er  to  Wing 

they  take.  1870  N.  F.  Hele  Aldeburgk  vii.  84  It  was 
within  ten  yards  of  me  when  it  took  lo  wing. 

b.  To  take  {fiiSf  etc)  wing  (Take  v,  24  c); 
(a)  Of  a  bird,  etc. :  To  take  flight,  begin  flying. 

1807  "WoRDSw.  So»g  at  Eeasto/Broug/tam  Castle  130  He 
knew  the  rocks  which  Angels  haunt..  He  hath  kenned  them 
taking  wing.  i8ia  Col.  H.\wkeh  Diary  (1803)  I.  62  They 
will  instantly  take  wing  and  giveyou  a  beautiful  shot.  1S90 
C.  Dixon  Stray  Feathers  L  6  The  Ring  Doves,  startled  at 
this,  took  wing. 

(^)  fiS'  I'o  *  take  flight  *,  take  one's  departure, 
make  off,  flee. 

X704  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4056/5  Success,  like  Fame,  has  taken 
Wing,  1715  Bentley  A^7-»«, /'(^c»:y  24  The  weary  Soul. , 
ready  to  leave  the  Carcase,  and  yet  not  suflFer'd  to  take  it's 
Wing.  X806-7  J.  Beresford  Miseries  Hum,  Life  (1826)  iv. 
Introd.,  I  lately  changed  my  lodgings...!  took  wtng  at 
a  moment's  warning.  1825  T.  Hook  Sayings  Ser.  11. 
Suthert.  (Colburn)  32  As  he  touched  the  lock,  they  took 
wing  like  a  covey  of  partridges.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan. 
Der.  xxxvi,  I  found  a  fellow  who.  .knew  this  Mrs  Glasher 
before  she  took  wing, 

***19.  "Wing-and-wing  (ASzwA):  (of  a  ship) 
sailing  directly  before  the  wind,  with  the  foresail 
hauled  over  on  one  side  and  the  mainsail  on  the 
other. 

1841  R.  H.  Dana  Seaman's  Man.  135.  x8j)3  Kipling  Seven 
S*as,  Coastrvtse  Lights  13  We  greet  the  clippers,  wing-and. 
wing,  that  race  the  Southern  wool. 

rV.  Attributive  uses  and  Combinations. 

20.  a.  Simple  attrib. :  (a)  in  sense  i  (in  reference 
to  parts,  structure,  or  function),  as  wing  area^ 
feat  her, Jlight,  membrane,  neuration,  patch,  pattern^ 
pinion,  power,  quill,  ray,  shoulder,  vein ;  {b)  in 
sense  5  d  ;  (c)  in  sense  6  or  9  (=  side,  lateral),  as 
wing  boiler,  cabin,  room,  walk\  {d)  in  sense  7,  as 
wing  adjutant,  commander,  officer ;  in  sense  7  b. 
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as  wing  forward,  half,  man,  player ;  [e]  =  having 
wings  or  side  appendages  (6,  %),  as  wing  bonnet, 
cap,  chair,  gudgeon,  nut. 

{a)  1582  Stanyhurst  y^neis  iv.  (Arb.)  joi  Furth  she 
quicklye  galops,  with  wingflight  swallolyke  hastning.  1675 
Hannah  Woollev  Gtntlew.  Covtp.  114  Put  under  the  wing- 
Pinions  on  each  side  the  long  slices  of  flesh  which  you  did 
cut  from  the  Breast-bone.  1704  Petivicr  GazophyU  iii.  23 
Its  Heliy,  Wing-shoulders,  Collar,  and  about  the  Eyes 
white.  175a  J.  Hill  Hist.  Anim.  343  The  exterior  wing, 
feathers  are  black.  1815  Stephens  in  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  IX. 
I.  3  Interior  wing-quills  externally  margined.  1826  Samou- 
ELLE  Direct.  Collect.  Insects  ^  Crttst.  37  The  Pterigostia  or 
wing-bones,  hairy.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  25/1  It  [sc.  a 
bat]  hybernates  ..  snugly  wrapped  up  in  the  wing-mem- 
branes. 1856  Zoologist  Ser.  i.  XIV.  5157  The  wing-veins 
of  insects.  Ibid,  5195  'Ihe  Wing-rays  of  InsecLs.  187a 
CouES  N.  Amer.  Birds  100  Wing-patch  resolved  into  two 
bars.  Ibid.  174  When  very  young,  the  wing-markings  more 
fulvous,  1893  Newton  Diet.  Birds  269  'Iho.se,  .which  can 
soar  are  mostly  large  birds,  with  a  relatively  large  wing- 
area,  looa  Spectator  26  July  112  The  wing-power  of  the 
dragon-ffies.  1910  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  432/1  Orthopteroid 
wing-neuration.  191  x  Ibid,  XVI.  469/1  The  darkening  of 
wing-patterns  in  many  species  of  Lepidoptera. 

{b)  1897  Lanchkster  W^rf?rfi7Mtf/;"cj(i9o8)  353  The  reaction 
of  the  air  on  the  upper  and  under  wing  surfaces.  19x0  R. 
Ferris  How  it  Flies  474  Wiftg  Plan,  the  outline  of  the 
wing  or  main  plane  surface  as  viewed  fiom  above. 

(c)  a  X697  Aubrey  Lives,  Bacon  (1898)  I.  79  In  the  middle- 
most three  coaches  may  passe  abreast :  in  the  wing-walkes 
two  may.  1838  Civil  Eng.  ^  Arch.  J  ml.  I.  284/2  The 
furnaces  in  the  wing  boilers.  1877  L.  Jewitt  Half-Hours 
Engl.  Anti^.  112  The  sleeved  surcoat ;  theailettes  or  wing- 
pieces,  behind  the  shoulders.  1883  Gresley  Gloss.  Coal- 
mining 291  Wing-bore . .  a  side  or  flank  bore-hole.  X889  Pall 
Mall  Gaz,  20  Aug.  2/1  The  wing  cabin  at  the  foot  of  the 
companion.  1893  T.  N.  Page  Ole  Virginia  194  The  great 
chamber  was  given  up  to  the  baby,  the  Colonel  going  to  the 
wing  room.  1923  J.  C.  Rogers  Engl,  Furnit.  64  The 
back.. fitted  with  forward  wing-pieces. 

^<i)  "734  in  JOth  Rep.  Hist.  A/SS.  Comm.  App.  i.  192, 
I  sent  a  pinnace  and  brought  the  Velt  Mi-rshall's  Wing 
Adjutant  to  me.  1876  Vovle  &  Stevenson  Mi/it.  Diet. 
(ed.  3)  470/2  Wing  Officer,  an  officer  of  the  Indian  army 
attached  to  a  wing  of  a  native  infantry  regiment.  1882 
CasseWs  Bk.  Sports  40  Wing  players  should  be  good 
dribblers.  X898  J.  Goodall  Assoc.  Football  30  The  wing 
game— that  is  to  say,  the  two  pairs  playing  together,  leaving 
the  centre.forward  waiting  fur  something  to  turn  up.  Ibid, 
78  Wing-halves  should  keep  their  eyes  on  the  win^-forwards. 
X918  W.  T.  Blake  A*.  F.  C,  in  War  vii.  42  '1  he  Wing  Head- 
quarters. 

W  1775  Mme.  D'Arblay  Early  Diary  28  Feb.,  She  had 
on  a  large  dirty  wing  cap,  made  of  muslin.  X817  Maria 
Edgeworth  H arrington  xiii.  Then  at  the  top  of  tlie  mount 
of  hair  and  horsehair,  .there  was  sometimes  a  fly-cap,  or 
a  wing-cap,  or  z. ponf.  1883  Longman's  Mag.  July  259  The 
wing  bonnet  like  the  tilt  of  a  waggon.  1891  Anthony's 
Photogr,  Bull.  IV.  121  Put  a  J  inch  bolt  with  awing  thumb 
nut,  through.  X907  G,  O.  Wheeler  Old  Engl.  Furniture 
190  The  ordinary  English  '  wing '  or  '  grandfather '  chair, 

b.  Instrumental,  adverbial,  parasynthetic,  etc., 
as  wing-.broken,  -clipped^  -hoofed,  -like^  '•limed, 
'Shaped,  -wide  adjs, 

« 1793  G.  White  Naturalist's  Col.  etc.  (1795)  96  As 
a  person  was  lately  pursuing  a  pheasant  that  was  'wing- 
broken.  1874  J.  W.  Long  Afner.  Wild'/o'ivlni.  71  Rather 
a  cruel  method,  perhaps,  but  one  attended  with  great 
success  in  wild-goose  shooting,  is,  on  securing  a  wing-broken 
one,  to  fasten  it  to  a  stake  a  short  distance  from  the  blind. 
x8oa  Pall  Mail  Gaz.  24  Mar,  2/1  Some  of  the  birds  can  fly, 
..but  the  *wing*clipped  ones.  .are. .shot down.  i6x5Cha_P' 
MAN  Odyss.  XXIII.  377  Who  th'extended  night  With-held  in 
long  date ;  nor  would  let  the  light  Her  *wing-hoou'd  horse 
ioyne.  X848  Dunglison  Med,  Lex.,Alaria  ojfa,  the* wing- 
like processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  1606  Sylvkster  Dn 
Bartas  II.  iv.  n.  Magrvjicence  428  Why  the  wilde  Fen- 
Goose. .as  *wing-lim'd,  cannot  fly.  1829  Loudon  Encycl.' 
Plants  (1836)  598  Leaves  ..*wing-shaped.  1818  Keats 
Walking  in  Scot.  19  Eagles  may  seem  to  sleep  /wing -wide 
upon  the  air. 

21.  Special  Combs, :  wing-band  =:  next,  (^)  ; 
wing-bar,  {a)  a  lateral  bar  in  a  scuffling-plough  ; 
{b)  a  bar  or  band  of  colour  on  the  feathers  of  a 
bird's  wing,  spec,  one  formed  by  distinctive  colora- 
tion of  the  greater  or  median  coverts  or  both; 
(f)  in  an  aeroplane:  see  quot.  1910;  wing-bay, 
a  marking  on  a  bird's  wing  formed  by  distinctive 
coloration  of  the  secondaries,  in  certain  game-cocks 
characteristically  of  a  bay  colour;  wing-bow,  a 
marking  on  the  shoulder  or  bend  of  the  wing  formed 
by  distinctive  coloration  of  the  lesser  coverts; 
wing-case,  each  of  the  structures  (modified  fore- 
wings)  which  cover  the  functional  wings  in  certain 
insects,  as  the  elytra  of  beetles  and  the  iegtnina  of 
Orthoptera  ;  wing-cMck,  a  young  chicken  still 
under  the  protection  of  its  mother's  wing  ;  f  wing- 
cleft  a,,  Bot.  =  PiNNATiFiD  (cf,  lib);  wing- 
compass,  a  compass  having  one  leg  fitted  with  an 
arc-shaped  *  wing  *  or  projecting  piece  which  passes 
through  the  other  leg  and  may  be  clamped  in  any 
required  position  (Knight  Did,  Mech,  1875) ; 
wingoover  =  wing-case ;  wing-covert  [Covekt 
sb,  5],  any  one  of  the  small  feathers  overlying  the 
flight-feathers  of  a  bird's  wing ;  wing-dam  sb.,  a 
darn  or  barrier  built  into  a  stream  to  deflect  the 
current;  hence  wing-dam  v,,  trans,  to  furnish 
with  a  wing-dam  ;  wing-deck  =  sense  9  b  (3)  ; 
wing-elm  =  ivinged  elm  (see  Winged  a,  3  c); 
f  wing-fashion  a.  or  adv.,  in  the  form  of  wings  ; 
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wing-flsh,  (a)  =  Pterichthys  ;  (d)  a  flying-fish, 
esp.  of  the  genas  Prionotus;  wing-footed  a., 
having  winged  feet,  swiftly-moving ;  wing-game, 
game-birds  collectively,  as  distingnished  from 
grottnd-game  (Gboond  sb.  i8)  ;  f  wing-laid  a., 
1  •=  wing-and-win^  (see  19);  t 'wing-leaved  a., 
Bat.  having  pinnate  leaves  (cf.  lib);  wing-net, 
(a)  a  'wing '  in  a  fishing-net  (=  6d),  or  a  fishing- 
net  with  wings ;  (li)  a  net  at  the  side  of  a  tennis- 
court  ;  wing- passage,  a  passage  along  the  side  of 
a  ship's  hold  :  see  9  b  («) ;  also  attrib.  ;  f  wing- 
post,  noHce-mi.  [Post  sb.^  2],  a  carrier  pigeon ; 
wing-r&il  =  GtJARD-KAiL  2  (Knight  Did.  Mech. 

1S75);  wing  rib,  the  end  rib  of  a  loin  of  beef; 
wing-sail,  ?  a  sail  abaft  the  main  course ;  wing- 
sheath  =  wing-case;  wing-shell,  tC")  ^^^  wing- 
sheath  of  an  insect ;  (*)  any  of  several  kinds  of 
molluscs  having  the  shell  or  some  part  of  it  resem- 
bling a  wing,  as  the  genus  Pinna  ( =  Sea-wing  2) ; 
also,  a  wing-snail;  wing-shooting,  the  practice 
of  shooting  birds  ' on  the  wing ',  i.e.  when  flying ; 
wing-shot  sb.,  (a)  a  shot  aimed  at  a  flying  bird ; 
{b)  a  person  skilled  in  wing-shooting  ;  aJj.  shot 
while  flying,  or  in  the  wing  ;  wing-snail  =  Pte- 
BOPOD;  wing-stopper  [Stopper  sb.  9],  a  cable- 
stopper  formerly  used  in  the  wings  of  a  ship ; 
wing-tip,  (a)  the  tip  of  the  wing  of  a  bird,  bat, 
or  insect;  {b)  the  outer  end  of  the  'wing'  of  an 
aeroplane ;  wing-tipped  (-tipt)  ppl.  a.,  (of  a 
bird)  having  the  tips  of  the  wings  clipped  so  as 
to  prevent  it  from  flying ;  wing-transom,  the 
uppermost  and  longest  of  the  transoms  in  the  stern- 
frame  of  a  ship ;  wing-wader,  an  Australian 
wading  bird  having  a  spur  or  claw  on  each  wing  ; 
wing-wale  (see  quot.  1846  in  9  b);  wing-wall, 
a  lateral  wall  forming  a  support  to  an  abutment 
and  to  the  adjacent  earth. 

187a  CouES  N".  Amer.  Birds  loi  *Wing-bands  generally 
fused  into  one  large  patch.  1844  H.  Stephens  5^.  Farmlll. 
959  The  ends  of  the  *wing-bars  having  a  mortise  formed  to 
receive  the  quadrant,  are  moved  upon  this  to  any  required 
width.  iSss  Poultry  Chron.  III.  348/2  They  are  light  blue 
on  the  coloured  parts  and  have  no  wing  bars.  1910  R. 
Ferris  How  it  Files  474  IVlne  Bar,  the  larger  construction 
members  of  a  wing,  running  from  the  body  outward  to  the 
tips.  The  ribs  are  attached  to  the  wing  bars,  usually  at 
right  angles.  1867  Tegetmeier  Poultry  Bk.  338  *Wing 
Bow. — Rich  dark  red.  l66x  Lovell  Hist.  A  mm.  Sf  Mitt., 
Isagoge  c^\  Some  [Insects]  have  *wing-cases,  as  beetles, 
and  cantharides.  1815  Kirbv  &  Sp.  Entomol.  iii.  (1818)  I. 
64  Two  wings,  and  two  wing-cases,  ornamented  with  yellow 
bands.  1885  Meredith  Diana  xxviii,  A  young  poet. .is 
not  the  same  kind  of  'wing-chick  as  a  young  actress.  1796 
Withering  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  294  Leaves  winged ; 
lea5ts  *win|:-cleft.  z8xa  Hortns  An^licus  II.  120  More 
properly  twice  wing-cleft  than  twice  pinnate.  1816  Kirbv 
&  Sp.  Entomol.  xxiii.  (1818)  II.  350  In  the  next  order 
{Orthofitcra),  the  Te^mina,  or  *wing-covers .  .assist  them  in 
fl>'ing.  i883  RoLLESTON  &  Jackson  Anim.  Life  500  The 
fore  wings  may  be  converted  into  wing  covers  for  the  hind 
wings.  1815  Stephens  in  Shaw's  Geti.  Zool.  IX.  I.  3 
Greater  *wing-coverts  tipped  with  crimson.  l88a  Rep. 
Prec,  Metals  U.  S.  102  By  sinking  a  shaft  and  drifting 
preparatory  to  building  a  *wingKjam.  1857  J.  D.  Borth- 
wicK  Three  Yrs.  California  xvii.  265  A  company  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  white  men  would  have  *wing-dammed  this  claim. 
18S9  Century  Mag.  July  374/1  (Steamboat  Decoration)  More 
of  this  glass  gives  a  desirable  touch  of  color  in  the  lights 
above  the  "wing-decks  at  each  end.  1547  in  Feuillerat 
Rezels  Edw.  VI  (1914)  14,  vij  peyre  of  Sieves  *wyng 
ffasshion.  1855  Orr-s  Circ.  Set.,  Inorg.  Nat.  80  The  Pte- 
richthys (*wing-fish).  i888GooDE>f»!fr.  .FijAcisoj  [Fishes 
of  the  genus  Prionotus]  are  eaten. .only  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  where  they  are  known  as  *  Wing-fish ', 
1591  Spenser  Ruins  of  Titne  (tt6  *^\n%  footed  Mercurie. 
161Z  Drayton  Poly.olb.  x.  322  Wing-footed  Time.  1658 
Rowland  tr.  Moufet's  Thent.  Ins.  923  Hail  the  daughters  of 
the  wing.footed  steed.  1879  Jefferies  (^-VM  Life  in  S.  Co, 
vii.  The  neighbouring  squire  takes  the-  pick  of  the  *wing- 
game.  i6m  Lithgow  Trav.  x.  502  The  *wing-layd  Galley, 
with  her  factious  oares.  iSza  Hortus  Anglicus  II.  119 
•Wingleaved  Fig  Wort,  or  Dog's  Rue.  1884  Knight  Diet. 
Meek.  SuppL  s.v.  Stetke-nett  At  from  30'  to  40*  down  stream 
another  row  of  stakes  is  set,  each  opposite  a  stake  in  the 
bar.net,  and  between  these  stakes  a  *wing.net  is  stretched. 
1884  Marshall's  Tennis  Cuts  96  A  gentleman, ..  in  a  fit  of 
passion  at  some  coufi  matuitU,  flung  his  racket  high  in  air, 
and  it  lodged  on  the  ledge  above  the  tambour,  behind  the 
wing.net.  1869  E.  J.  Reed  Shifbuild.  vi.  101  The  *wing 
passages  of  wooden  ships  of  war.  1879  Casselts  Techn. 
Educ.  IV.  ^64/1  The  'wing.passage-bulkhead '  as  a  pro- 
tection against  under-water  attacks  such  as  ramming  or 
torpedoes,  a  iMl  Fuller  Worthies,  Northamptonshire 
(i66a)  II.  S79  Such  praaices,  by  these  *Wlng-posts,  would 
spoil  manyaFoot.posL  i883'ANNiBTHoMAs'/1/o(i  House- 
V]i/e  iv.  48  A  seven  or  eight  pound  piece  of  *wing  rib  or  sir- 
loin of  beef.  1794  Rigging  fs  Seamanship  I.  135  *IVingsail 
for  Ketches.  This  sail  is  quadrilateral,  anti  similar  to  the 
mizen-course  of  a  ship.  It.. bends  abaft  the  mainmast  to 
hoops  which  encircle  the  ma.st.  1874  Garrod&  Baxter  Mat. 
Med.  411  The  elytra  or  "wing-sheaths  are  long.  1681  Grew 
Musxum  I.  J  vil  ii.  164  The  "Wing.shells  almost  square, 
knobed  on  each  side  before.  Ibid.,  The  I^ong-Shell'd  Goat- 
Chafer  . .  is  above  an  inch  long,  and  the  Wing-shells  of  them- 
selves  an  inch.  1835  Kirbv  Hob,  ^  Inst.  Anim.  I.  viii.  252 
The  wing-shell  belonging  to  the  unimuscular  section.  1854 
WooDWABD  Molluscit  II.  260  The  wing.shells,  or  pearl. 
ayiXat.  i88x  Greener  Gun  58  These  guns,  .were  probably 
intended  for  *wing.shooting.  1883  Century  Mag.  Aug.  493/2 
Last  season,  I  shot  with  the  best  "wing-shot  I  ever  hunted 
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with.  xSjjj  Greener  Breech  Loader  253  The  contest  for 
the  American  Field  Champion  Wing-Shot  Cup.  1895  G.  J. 
Manson  sporting  Did.,  IVing-siioi, . .  YAi  on  the  wing. 
1794  Rigginff  <V  Seamanship  I.  176  Dog-stoppers  are  used 
as  additional  securities,  .to  ease  the  deck-stoppers.  'Wing- 
stoppers  are  used  for  the  same  purpose.  1872  Coues  N. 
Atner.  Birds  175  The  *wing-tip  projects  only  about  i  an 
inch  beyond  the  secondaries.  1890  Darwin  Desc,  Man  11. 
xi.  (ed.  2)  322  The  female  of  Anthocharis  cardamines  does 
not  possess  the  beautiful  orange  wing. tips  of  the  male. 
X909  Daily  Chron.  2  Feb.  5/6  He. .hesitated  a  second  to 
see  that  the  man  at  the  wing  tip  was  ready.  1849  I^*  J* 
Browne  Amer.  Poultry  Yd.  (1855)  236  Being  *wing-tipped 
and  unable  to  fly,  he  caught  it  and  brought  it  home  alive, 
17H  W.  Sutherland  Shipbuild.  Assist.  70  The  *Wing 
Transom  to  have  a  long  arm'd  Knee.  1813  Burnkv  Fal- 
coner's Did.  Marine  s.v.  Transotns,  The  arms  of  the  tran- 
soms, being  gradually  closer  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  the  wing  transom  downwards.  1867  Pitt-Riveks 
Evol.  Culture,  Prim.  Warfare  i.  (1906)  71  The  *wing- 
wader  of  Australia.  1791  Rtp.  Navig.  Tkavies  ^  /sis 
Estimate  5  Taking  down  the  Side-Walls  of  Godstow  Lock, 
re-building  them,  strengthening  the  *Wing-Walls,  and  finish- 
ing, ;^45o.  184J  Civil Eng,  ^  Arch.  Jrnl.  V.  95/1  Retaining 
walls  were  generally  introduced  at  the  ends  of  bridges,  to 
connect  the  abutments  of  the  bridge  with  the  natural  ground; 
but  in  these  cases  they  were  called  '  wing  walls  '. 
Wing,  V.  P'orms  :  see  prec. ;  also  pa.pple.  5 
wyngged,  y-whyngged.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
I.  Senses  derived  from  senses  1-5  of  the  sb. 
fl.  trans.  To  carve  (a  quail  or  partridge).  Ohs, 
i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  fvijb,  A  Quayle  wyngged.  cisoo 
[see  Ele  v^\.  1513  Bk.  Keruynge  Jn  Babees  Bk.  265.  1598 
Bp.  Hali,  Sat.  IV.  ii.  44  Him  list  not  spend  his  idle  meales 
In  cjuinsing  Plouers,  or  In  winging  [printed  winning] 
Quailes.  1694  N.  H.  Ladies  Did.  415  (bis\  «  1756  Mrs. 
Hevwood  Neiv  Present  C1771)  269.  1804  Farley  London 
Art  o/Cookery  (ed.  10)  292  Partridges  and  quails.  To  wing 
either  of  these  birds,  nothing  more  is  to  be  done  than  to 
raise  the  legs  and  wings. 

2.  inlr,  (f  occas.  refl^  To  use  one's  wings,  take 
flight,  fly ;  occas.  transf.  to  sail ;  fig.  to  *  fly  *,  pass 
swiftly,  speed,  poet,  or  rhetorical. 

161 1  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  V.  iii.  133,  I  (an  old  Turtle)  Will 
wing  me  to  some  withered  bough.  1623  'Jack  Dawe  '  Vox 
Graculi  51  It  will  be  better  going  by  Land,  .then  to  wing 
against  winde  and  tide  without  a  tilt-Cloath.  1628  Feltham 
Resolz'esi\.[iJ]  xxxii.  loi  Juvenal  does  tell  vs,  how  Life  wings 
away  !  1688  Crownf,  Darius  v.  62  He  wings  along  the  Air 
in  Clouds  of  Dust,  And  does  not  march,  but  fly.  1726 
Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  (1768)  268,  I  had  nothing  else  to  do 
but  to  Wing  to  the  Place  where  the  Joy  of  my  Life  did  once 
reside.  1801  W.  Hutton  Li/e  (1816)  238  The  year  winged 
away  in  feasting  upon  a  pleasure  to  come.  1816  Scott 
Antig.  vii,  Many  of  these  wild  tribes.. were  now  winging 
towards  their  nests.  1844  Hood  Haufited  Ho.  iii.  v,  In 
the  upper  gloom  The  bat — or  something  in  its  shape— was 
winging.  1879  '  E.  Garrett'  House  by  Works  xv,  He 
was  dead  before  the  telegram,  winging  over  sea  and  land, 
announced  his  danger  to  his  son. 

b.  Inpa,pple.=  flying,  on  the  wing.  Obs.oxarch. 

1591  Shaks.  /  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  21  Thou  antique  Death,, , 
Two  Talbots  winged  through  the  lither  Skie,  In  thy  despight 
shall  scape  Mortalitie.  1611  —  Cymb.  iv.  ii.  348,  1  saw 
loues  Bird,  the  Roman  Eagle,  wing'd  From  the  spungy 
South  to  this  part  of  the  West.     1737  H.  Brooke  tr.  Tasso 

III.  (1738)  10  Far  wing'd  before  his  Squadron  Tancred  came. 
1844  KiNGLAKE  Eothen\\  Brave  thoughts  winged  on  Grecian 
words  gained  their  natural  mastery  over  Terror. 

3.  trans,  a.  To  fly  through,  upon,  or  across ; 
to  traverse  by  flying. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  vi.  13  The  Crowes  and  Choughes, 
that  wing  the  midway  ayre.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  936, 
I  alone  first  undertook  To  wing  the  desolate  Abyss.  1733 
Pope  Ess.  Man  111,  120  All  that  roam  the  wood,  Or  wing 
the  sky,  or  roll  along  the  flood.  1760-72  H.  Brooke  Eoot 
0/ Qunl.  (i8og)  III.  26  Thoughts  that  wing  infinity,  appre- 
hensions that  reach  through  eternity.  1820  Shelley  Sky- 
lark ii,  The  blue  deep  thou  wingest,  And  singing  s,till  dost 
soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest.  1883  Whitelaw  Sophocles, 
Oedipus  Colonus  1081  Oh  that  I  were  a  dove,  that  I  might 
wing  the  wind  With  pinion  swift  and  strong. 
b.  with  cognate  obj.  {Jlighty  way). 

1697  Dryden  P'irg.  Georg.  m.  14  New  ways  I  must 
attempt,  my  groveling  Name  To  raise  aloft,  and  wing  my 
flight  to  Fame.  1698  Congreve  Semele  11.  i.  2  From  Samos 
have  I  wing'd  my  Way.  1790  Alex,  Wilson  To  David 
Brodie  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  7  The  parting  year  prepares  to 
wing  its  way.  1848  Dickens  Dotnbey  xxx,  The  week  fled 
faster.  It  1iad  nearly  winged  its  flight  away.  1893  Sir  R. 
Ball  Story  of  Sun  xvii.  320  If  we  were  able  to  wing  our 
way  from  this  Earth  into  the  depths  of  space. 

4.  To  put  wings  upon,  furnish  or  fit  with  wings 
for  flying ;  to  feather  (an  arrow)  ;  also  poet,  in  ref, 
to  the  sails  of  a  ship. 

a  i6t6  B.  Jonson  Barriers  41  Marriage  Loves  obiect  is ;. , 
For  her,  he  wings  his  shoulders.  1661  Bovi.e  Style  Script, 
go  The  Feathers  that  wing  our  Arrows.     1725  Pope  Odyss, 

IV.  785  With  sails  we  wing  the  masts.  1757  Dyer  Fleece  11. 
296  Nimbly  they  wing'd  the  bark,  1867  F.  Francis  Bk. 
Angling  xiii,  399  The  nicest  operation  of  all,,  .that  of  wing- 
ing the  fly. 

^'  fik*  (o'  i^  fig'  context)  :  To  'give  wings  to' ; 
to  enable  to '  fly '  or  '  soar  * ;  to  give  speed  or  swift 
motion  to;  to  speed,  hasten. 

XS99  Peele  David ^  Bethsabe  Cj  b,Cast  as  was  Eua  from 
that  glorious  soile  (Where  al  delights  sat  bating  wingd  with 
thoughts,  Ready  to  nestle  in  her  naked  breasts),  16. .  Lust's 
Domin.  I.  iii.  (1657)  B  8,  Ambition  wings  his  spirit,  keep 
him  down,  a  1625  Fletcher  Bloody  Brother  m.  i,  Gis. 
Tyrant,  twill  haste  thy  owne  death.  Rol.  Let  it  wing  it. 
1647  Trapp  Comm.  i  Cor.  vii.  5  {16^,6)  673  Fasting-days  are 
soul.fatting  days:  prayer  is  edged  and  winged  thereby. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  175  The  Thunder,  Wing'd  with  red 
Lightning  and  impetuous  rage.  1781  Cowper  Catharina 
50  With  her  book,  and  her  voice,  and  her  lyre.  To  wing  all 
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her  moments  at  home.  1814  Gary  Dante,  Parad.  xx.  102 
Lively  hope,  that  wing'd  The  prayers  [of  St.  Gregorj]  sent 
up  to  God  for  his  release.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xiv,  'I  he 
hours  glided  on, ..whether  winged  with  joy  or  laden  with 
affliction.  1835  Lvtton  Rienzi  vi.  v,  The  Convent  was  at 
some  distance,  but.. fear  would  wing  her  steps.  1849  M. 
Arnold  Soun.  to  G.  Cruikshank,  Artist,  whose  hand,  with 
horror  wing'd,  hath  torn  From  the  rank  Hfe  of  towns  this  leaf. 

5.  To  convey  by  or  as  by  means  of  wings ;  '  to 
transport  by  flight '  (J.) ;  to  carry  through  the  air 
as  if  flying,  to  waft  (also/^.). 

1628  Feltham  Resolves  11,  [1.]  xlvii.  139  It  is  these  two 
only  \sc.  water  and  earth],  that  seeme  to  make  the  body, 
while  the  two  purer,  Fire  and  Ayre,  are  wing'd  away. 
1682  Otway  Venice  Preso-v'd  in.  ii.  37  First,  let's  embrace, 
Heav'n  knows  who  next  shall  thus  Wing  ye  together.  1807 
J.  Barlow  Columb.  11.  126  When  future  gales  shall  wing 
them  o'er  the  tide.  1820  Clare  Foetus  Ritral  Life  174 
Sad  was  the  day  when  my  Willy  did  leave  me.  Sad  were  the 
moments  that  wing'd  him  away.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan. 
/^^r,  xiii,  There  was  enough  breeze.,  to  wing  the  shadow  of 
a  cloud  across  the  soft  grey  downs. 

6.  To  send  flying,  let  fly  (as  a  missile)  ;  to  send 
off  swiftly,  to  dart. 

1718  Pope  Iliad  xm.  832  With  his  full  Strength  he  bent 
his  angry  Bow,  And  wing'd  the  feather 'd  Vengeance  at  the 
Foe.  1831  James  Philip  Aug.  iii,  Whether  any  of  his  train 
could  draw  a  good  bow,  and  wing  a  shaft  well  home.  1880 
Meredith  Tragic  Com.  viii,  The  desire  to  wing  a  telegram 
to  her  he  thought  it  wise  to  repress.  1887  Morris  Odyss. 
XI.  396  And  therewith  I  bespake  him  and  winged  a  word  for 
his  ears  [ejrea  Trxepoei/Ta  TrpotrrjiiSw;']. 

7.  To  brush  with  a  bird's  wing  :  cf.  prec.  i  c. 
1669  Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag.  vii.  xxxiv.  49  With  Blew 

Smalts  strew  very  thick  the  Border  while  it  is  wet;  and 
when  it  is  dry,  wing  that  which  is  loose  off.  x866  [see 
Winged///,  a.  2], 

8.  To  shoot  (a  bird)  in  the  wing,  so  as  to  disable 
it  from  flying  without  killing  it ;  transf.  to  wound 
(a  person)  with  a  shot  in  the  arm  or  shoulder,  or 
some  other  not  vital  part ;  to  injure  or  disable 
(something)  by  a  shot.  Also,  to  pluck  off  the 
wings  of  (an  insect). 

x8o2  G.  Colman  PoorGentl.  v.  iii.  77  We  are  on  the  ground 
first.. What  are  the  odds  now,  that  he  doesn't  wing  me? 
1803  W.  Iayi.or  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  365  Snatched  at,  like  flies 
by  children,  to  be  winged  and  let  go.  1826  F.  Reynolds 
Life  <5-  Tifnes  I.  82  Though  I  regularly  fired,. .  I  never  even 
winged  a  tomtit.  1837  Dickens  Pickiv.  n.  Be  steady,  and 
wing  him.  1884  '  H.  Collincwood  '  Under  Meteor  Flag  v, 
Tompion  was.. bid  do  his  best  to  'wing'  tlie  Frenchman 
[sc.  a  ship].  1914  Times  28  Oct.  9/6  One  aeroplane  was 
winged  by  the  Russian  soldiery. 

II.  Senses  derived  from  senses  6-9  of  the  sb. 

9.  t  a.  Mil.  To  furnish  (a  force)  with  additional 
troops  on  the  wings ;  also  of  such  troops,  to  form 
the  wings  of.    (occas.  absoi.)   Obs. 

1591  Garrard's  Art  Warre  202  This  squadron  is.. flanked 
with  Musket  ..and  winged  with  horsemen.  1594  Shaks. 
Richi  lll,y.  iii.  3C0  In  the  maine  Battell,  whose  puissance 
on  either  side  Shall  be  well-winged  with  our  cheefest  Horse. 
i6z2  F.  Markham  Bk.  War  n\.  i.  82  They  [sc.  cavalry 
armed  with  petronels]  wing  the  Launces  or  Pistolleirs. 
1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  vi.  §  248  Having  winged  his 
Foot  with  his  Horse  and  Dragoons.  1677  W.  Hubbard 
Pres.  St.  Netv-Eng.  125  We  asked  him  what  they  intended 
who  promised  to  wing  us.  1699  Relai.  Sir  'F.  Morgan^s 
Prcgr.  France  6  We  were  forced  to  march  up  in  four  Lines 
(for  we  had  not  room  enough  to  Wing). 

b.  To  furnish  with  side  parts  or  projections,  as 
a  building,  etc, 

rt  1700  Evelyn  Diary  ■^i  k\^%.  1654,  Two  courts,.. wing'd 
with  cloisters.  x'jZ^  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  VII.  56  A  new  pair 
of  flood-gates,  winged  with  stone-walls,  n  1830  Edin. 
Encycl.  XIV.  349/1  If  the  pillars  are  to  be  winged  after- 
wards, they  must  be  left  of  an  extra  strength.  1882  C.  A. 
Young  Sun  vi.  198  The  hydrogen  is  in  such  a  slate  that  the 
lines  of  its  spectrum  are  widened  and  '  winged  ', 

10.  Naut,  To  carry  up  (ballast)  in  the  wings  of 
a  ship. 

x^Q^  Rigging  Sr  Seamanship  II.  286  The  iron  ballast.. is 
wingtd  up  3  or  more  pigs  above  the  floor-heads,  1867 
Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  735  To  Win^  7ip  ballast,  to  carry 
the  dead  weight  from  the  bottom  as  high  as  consistent  with 
the  stability  of  a  ship. 

11.  Theatrical  slang.  To  study  (a  part)  in  or 
about  the  wings,  having  undertaken  it  at  short 
notice. 

1886  Stage  Gossip  70  In  the  event  of  an  artiste  being 
suddenly  called  upon  to  play  a  part  of  wliich  he  knows 
nothing,  .he  frequently  has  to  '  wing  '  the  part. 

1 12.  intr.  To  incline  to  a  particular  wing,  side, 
or  party.   Obs.  nonce-use. 

1617  R.  Fenton  Treat.  Ch.  Rome  52 This  made  the  people 
wing  on  that  side, 

"Wing,  var.  Win  sb.^  {slang),  a  penny. 

Winged  (wi'ijed,  less  freq,  wiqd),  a.  Forms: 
see  Wing  sb. ;  also  5  venged(e,  6  Sc.  vengit. 
[f.  Wing  sb.  +  -ed  ^.] 

1.  Having  wings,  as  a  bird,  bat,  insect,  super- 
natural or  mythical  being,  etc. ;  represented  or 
figured  with  wings. 

Her.  Having  the  wings  of  a  specified  tincture. 

Also  in  numerous  parasynthetic  compounds,  as  long- 
winged,  strong'voinged,  s^u/ft-winged,  white-winged,  etc, 
q.  v.  in  their  alphabetical  places. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  527  The  wynged  god  Mercurie. 
1426  Lydg.  De  Gnil.  Piigr.  22816  Toward  the  heuene  sche 
took  hir  fflyght ;  For.  .Sche  was  whynged,  ffor  to  file.  1513 
Douglas  ./£■««  J  i.  x.  13  Ihe  vengit  god  of  luif.  1572  Bosse- 
WELL  Armorie  ii.  111  b,  An  Harpie,  Vert,  Wynged  de  Or. 
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1590  Shaks.  Midi.  N,  I,  i.  235  Loue  lookes  not  with  the 
eyes,  but  with  the  minde.  And  therefore  is  wing'd  Cupid 
painted  blinde.  1599  —  Hen.  K,  11.  Chorus  7  With  winged 
heeles.as  English  Mercuries.  1667  Milton  A  /.,  v.  55  Une 
shap'd  and  wtng'd  like  one  of  those  from  Heav'n  By  us  oft 
seen.  1708  Prior  Turtle  ^  Sparroio  172  Our  winged  Friends 
thro'  all  the  Grove.  1819  Keats  Hyperion  i.  197  His 
winged  minions  in  close  clusters  stood.  1846  J.  Baxter 
Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  {ed,  4)  I.  66  This  insect  becomes  winged 
in  the  month  of  August.  1854  Tennyson  Marr.  Gcraint 
275  Tits,  wrens,  and  all  wing'd  nothings  peck  him  dead  1 
1873  E.  Balfour  Cycl.  India  (ed.  2)  V,  Winged  Sea-horses. 
1891  Farrar  Darkn.  ^  Dawn  xv.  The  stop  which  regulated 
the  play  of  the  water  was  formed  into  the  winged  figure  of 
a  child  moulded  in  silver. 

b.  /(w/.    Applied  to  a  ship  with  sails  set. 

c  1586  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps.  cvii.  viii,  How  many  mounting 
winged  tree  For  traffique  leave  retiring  land.  16x4  W, 
Browne  Inmr  Temple  Masque  i.  Syrens*  Song  1  Steere 
hither,  steere,  your  winged  pines,  All  beaten  mariners. 
1634  Rainbow  Labour  (1635)  34  Why.. doe  those  winged 
vessels  cut  the  water  ?  1725  Pope  Odyss.  viii.  550  From  the 
shores  the  winged  navy  flies.  x8iz  Byron  Ch.  Har.  it. 
xxviii.  Sailors ..  Coop'd  in  their  winged  sea-girt  citadel. 

+  c.  Full  of  wings  ;  crowded  with  flying  birds. 
f>0eL    Obs, 

1634  Milton  Comus  730  Th'  earth  cuniber'd,  and  the 
wing  d  air  dark't  with  plumes. 

2.  Furnished  with  or  having  a  wing  or  wings, 
i.e.  lateral  part(s),  appcndage(s),  or  projection(s). 

'597  A*  ^'  If-  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg,  13/1  Ther  forme, 
which  we  cal  Terrebellnm  alatum,  the  winged  trepane. 
1613  T.  Godwin  Rom.  Antig.  iv.  ii.  178  Sometimes  they 
would  make  a  winged  army,  so  that  the  maine  body  thereof 
should  be  in  the  middle,  &  on  each  side  a  lesser  company. 
1630-55  J-  Jones  Stone-Heng-jt  Dipteros  Hypxthrcs,  which 
is  double  winged  about  dncovered.  1780  A.  Voung  Tour 
Irel.  II,  198  Mr,  Wyse  ploughed  lightly  with  a  winged 
plough.  1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  II.  520  Winged 
grass-seed  h^irrows.  1859  Reeve  Brittany  176  A  well-to-do 
pea';ant  father  and  son  with  the  embroidered  gaiter,  winged 
leather  boot,  many-buttoned  waistcoat.  t96zCattti.  Intemat. 
Exhib.,  Brit.  II.  No.  5728,  A  winged  wardrobe,  with  circular 
ends,  x88i  J.  Evans  Anc.  Bronze  Implem,  71  The  winged 
celts  may  be  generally  described  as  those  in  wh  ich  the  flanges 
are  short  and  have  a  great  amount  of  lateral  extension. 
i9«3  J.  C.  Rogers  EngL  Fumit.  fig.  33  A  fine  example  of 
a  wmged  armchair  upholstered  in  damask. 

3.  In  special  scientiBc  applications, 

ta.  Boi.  —  Pinnate  1  a.  Also  ivinged  clefts^  the  divisions 
of  a  pinnatifid  leaf  (cf.  wing-cleft,  WiHG  so.  21).  Obs.  (An 
inexact  rendering  of  L.  pin/tatrts,  in  this  case  intended  to 
mean 'feathered  or  ' feather-shaped  *.)  h*  Bot.j^ic.  Having 
wingS|  i.  e.  lateral  processes  or  appendages,  as  a  stem,  seed, 
fruit,  shell,  etc.  C.  Bot,  in  names  of  plants  distinguished 
by  having  pinnate  leaves  (obs.),  or  winged  stems  or  other 
parts.  Winged  elm,  a  small  N.  American  species  of  elm 
\Uimus  alaia)  with  corky  winged  branches.  Winged  pea, 
a  plant  of  the  S.  European  genus  Tetragonolobus  (now 
included  in  Lotus),  having  four-winged  pods  (see  PeaI  3). 

a.  1668  WiLKiNS  A'tfa/C7//xr.  84  Winged  lea^es;  Itkethose 
of  Tansy.  i7af  Mortimer  Husb.  (ed.  5)  II.  214  Many 
winged  Leaves  like  those  of  the  Ash.  1776  Withering  Brit. 
Plants  Gloss.,  Winged-Leaves,  wlien  an  undivided  leaf- 
stalk hath  many  little  leaves  growing  from  each  side  ;  as 
in . .  Ash  and  Pea.  Ibid.^  Winged-Cleus.  1796  Ibid.  (ed.  3) 
III.  772  Leaf  triply. winged. 

b.  X776  WiTHEiiiNG  Brit.  Plants  Gloss.,  Winged'Leaf- 
stalk:  one  t)iat  is  not  cylindrical,  but  Aattish,  with  a  thm 
leafy  border  at  each  edge.  X787  tr.  Linnxus''  Fam.  Plants 
I.  383  The  seeds  pedicel'd  pendulous  three-side-winged. 
x8»a  J.  Parkinson  Outl.  Oryctol.  203  Trigonal,  with  angular, 
winged,  membranaceous  processes.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  xi3s/i 
Tetragonolobus,  a  genus  of  leguminous  plants  allied  to 
Lotus,  from  which  they  are  weU  distinguished  by  their 
quadrangular  winged  pods. 

C.  X650  (W.  Howe]  Pkytol.  Brit.  31  Corallina  pennata 
longior.  Inter  Scopulos.  Winged  Coralline.  1665L0VELL 
Herball  fed.  2)  470  Winged  wind  weed.  X739  M  iller  Gewd. 
Diet.  II,  Ochrus,  Winged  Pea.  1833  Veg.  Subst.  Food  of 
Man  168  The  Winged  Yam.  x8s8  A.  Gray  Man,  Bot.  U.S. 
(1860)396  i//wus nlata.. {Winged  Elm). 

^  J^.g''  (or  in  fig.  context) :  Capable  of  or  per- 
forming some  movement  or  action  figured  as  flight, 
*  flying';   flying  or  passing  swiftly,  swift,  rapid. 

15x3  Douglas  ^nets  ix.  viii.  30  The  weyngit  messengeir, 
Fame.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  /  V,  in.  iii.  16  Combe  downe  liis 
haire ;  looke^  looke,  it  stands  vpright  Like  Lime>twigs  sec 
to  catch  my  winged  soule.  15196  —  /  Hen.  //■',  iv.  iv.  2 
lieare  this  sealed  Briefe  With  winged  haste  to  the  Lord 
Marshall.  1600  —  A.  Y.  L.  iv.  i.  142  Ros...X  Womans 
thought  runs  before  her  actions.  Orl.  So  do  all  thoughts, 
they  are  wing'd.  16..  Lust's  Domin.  i.ii.  (1657)  B5b,01a 
time  rie..be  a  foot-boy  to  thy  winged  hours.  1638  P.  Vin- 
cent TrutRelai  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  (1837)  Ser.  111.  VL  39 
Divers  loopholes,  through  which  they  let  fly  their  winged 
messengers  [i.e.  arrows].  X639  Fuller  Holy  IVar  iv,  vii. 
(1640)  i3o  Which  race  [sc.  the  Spanish  gennet],  for  their 
winged  speed,  the  Poet*  feigned  to  He  begot  of  the  wind,  1651 
—  etc.  Abel  Redtv.,  Ramus  2^7  He  was  belov'd  of  all  that 
lov'd  the  fame  of  learning;  for  he  had  a  winged  name.  (Cf. 
Cicero,  nomen  nostrum  voiitnre  et  vagari.^  1697  Drvden 
Virg.  Georg.  1.  508  The  winged  Thunder  takes  his  way 
From  the  cold  North.  1;;^  Prior  Henry  4-  Emma  333 
And  winged  Deaths  in  whistling  Arrows  fly.  1799  Camp* 
■Ei.L  Pleas.  Hope  11.  377  What  though  my  winged  hours  of 
bliss  have  been,  Like  angel-visits,  few  and  far  between. 
i8»  Cu^RK  Vill.  Minstrel  I.  175  With  double  speed  the 
wing'd  hour  gallops  by.  i8a4  Mrs.  Grant  Mem.  <(■  Corr. 
(1S44)  |IL  65  The  dear  old  friends  with  whom  I  passed 
that  winged  week.  1866  Lowell  At  Comm.  Dinner,  A 
kind  of  winged  pro«  that  could  fly  if  it  would.  1877  Mrs. 
Forrester  Mignon  viii,  Oswald  leaves  her  with  winged 
heeU  to  make  his  arrangements.  1877  Tennyson  Harold 
III.  ii,  Wing'd  souls  flying  lieyond  all  change  and  in  the 
eternal  di;»tance  To  settle  on  the  Truth. 

b,  tsp.  of  words  or  s]>eech  (rendering  or  imi- 
tating the  Homeric  phrase  iir<a  irTe/xSoro). 
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1616  Chapman  Odyss.  x.  488  Circe . .  Bowing  her  neare  me, 
these  wing'd  words  did  vse.  1697  Drvden  Mneh  iv.  388 
'Ihen  thus,  with  winged  Words,  the  God  began.  1791 
CowpER  Iliad  XXII.  92  His  mother  ..  Then  in  wing'd  ac- 
cents, weeping,  him  bespalce.  1813  Bveon  Br.  Abydas  I.  viii, 
'I  hrough  her  ears  Those  winged  words  like  arrows  sped. 
1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  xxxvi,  When  our  own  winged 
words  seem  to  be  hovering  around  us. 

5.  Comb.,  as  (in  sense  4)  winged-footed.,  -heeled, 
t  (in  sense  ^  a)  -/^awfrfadjs. 

1869  RuSKi.v  Q.  of  Air  \.  §  26There.  .isborp  the  shepherd 
oftheclouds,  *winged-footed,  and  deceiving.  i590*Winged 
heeld  [see  Wincv  a.  4,  quot.  1596).  180S  Cobbett  Weekly 
Reg.  ■i^  June  looi  If. .such  a  winged-heeled  gentleman., 
should  be  to  be  found  in  their  country.  1824  Louix>N 
Green-house  ComJ:.  i.  88  Lotus  jacalxus, . .  A . .  pea-flower,  on 
a  delicate  -winged-leaved  plant. 

Hence  'Wing'edlr  (wi'ijedli)  adv.;  'Wlntredness 
(wi'ijednes). 

1651  Davenant  Con'diiert  I.  It.  Ixvii,  (So  "wingedly  he 
wheeles)  No  one  couM  catch,  what  all  with  trouble  finde. 
1710  R.  Ward  Life  H.  More  146  So  lightly  and  wingedly 
did  he  pass  through  it.  1818  Keats  Endym.  i.  813  Nor 
with  aught  else  can  our  souls  interknit  So  wingedly.  1787 
Hf.ckford //a/^  (1834)  II.  32s  Such  a  palpable  manifesta- 
tion of  archangelic  beauty  and  *wingedness. 

Winged  (wiijd),  ppl.  a.     [f.  Wing  v.  +  -ed  1.] 

1.  .Shot  or  wounded  in  the  wing. 

1810  sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  149  Winged,  wounded,  or 
dead  birds.  1865  Meredith  Khoda  Fleming  xix.  He  like 
a  winged  eagle,  striving  to  raise  himself  from  time  to  time. 

2.  Brushed  with  a  bird's  wing  (Wing  v.  7). 

1866  Whittier  Snow-bound  156  We  sat  the  clean-winged 
hearth  about. 

Winger  (wi-ijaj).    [f.  Wing  sh.  +  -er  i.] 

1.  Naut.  A  small  cask  or  tank  stowed  in  the 
wing  of  a  .ship's  hold  (Win-g  sb.  9  b  (n)). 

1794  Rigging  ff  Seamanship  II.  386  The  sides  are  lilled-in 
with  wingers  of  [?  or]  small  casks.  iSij  Bukmey  Falconer's 
Did.  Marine. 

2.  Football.  A  player  in  the  (right  or  left)  wing ; 
in  the  Rugby  game,  a  forward  whose  place  is  on 
the  '  wing'  in  the  back  row  of  the  scrnm. 

1896  Bootle  Times  18  Jan.  3/2  Dow  making  pretty  head- 
way and  then  passing  to  the  left  winger.  1903  P.  'rRKVOR 
R.  U.  Football  44  The  danger.. is  that  a  race  of  mere 
•  shovers '  will  succeed  a  race  of '  wingers '. 

Hence  'Wiiiglntr  vhl.  sb.  (Kugby  Football). 

19U  J.  >I.  B.  Scott  Rugby  Football  72  'Winging '..is 
the  most  scientific  game  a  forward  can  play. 

Wingless  (wi-ijles),  a.  [f.  Wing  sb.  +  -lbss.] 
H.iving  no  wings;  destitute  of  wings. 

Also  applied  by  extension  to  birds  having  rudimentary 
wings  not  used  for  flight. 

IS9'  Sylvester  Du  Barlas  l.  v.  808  Mamuques..Food. 
less  they  live:..  Wing.less, they  fly.  i6<8  Chakleton  Ono- 
mast,  io  A nthrenus..  .Ihe  wingless  Hornet.  1704  Petiver 
Cazofhyl.  ii.  13,  This  wingless  Wasp  I  have  had  from 
Virginia.  1830  LiNULEV  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  235  They  differ 
from  Bignoniaceae  in  their  wingless  seeds.  1835  Wordsw. 
Athens  «i  Attica  xiv,  The  statue  of  Victory  in  this  temple, 
was  sculptured  wingless.  1855  Cry's  Circ.  Set.,  Inorg.  J^'at. 
125  The  apteryx  ..  a  New  Zealand  wingless  bird.  1910 
Encycl.  Brit.  11.  333/1  Many  wingless  insects — such  as 
lice,  fleas  and  certain  earwigs  and  cockroaches. 

fig.  '598  Bastard  Chrestol.  iv.  vL  80  As  if  my  thoughtes. . 
Winglesse  &  footclesse,  now  like  snailes  did  creepe.  174* 
Young  Nt.  Th.  11.  343  Our  freedom  chain 'd  ;  quite  wingless 
our  desire.  1820  Shelley  Frometh.  Unb.  1.  48  The  wing- 
less, crawling  hours.  i8»7  Hooo  Retrospective  Rev.  v, 
My  joys  are  wingless  all  and  dead.  1873  C.  E.  Norton 
Lett.  (i9r3)_I.  460,  1  have  had  to  read  of  Lite  some  wingless 
verse,  and  it  was  a  delightful  refreshment  to  find  in  yotir 
sonnet  poetry  that  soared. 

Hence  'Wingrlessness. 

1890  Universal  Rev.  Apr.  536  The  winglessness  of  the 
Madeira  beetles. 

Winglet  (wi-ijUt).     [f.  Wing  sb.  -h  -let.] 

1.  A  little  wing;  also  transf.  something  re- 
sembling a  little  wing,  as  a  petal. 

1611  [see  3).  1800  Moore  Anacreon  iv.  19  And  flights  of 
loves,  in  wanton  ringlets,  Flit  around  on  golden  winglets. 
1851  Meredith  Poetry  0/  Shelley  i  See'st  thou  a  Skylark 
whose  glistening  winglets  ascending  Quiver  like  pulses 
beneath  the  melodious  dawn  ?  1855  Alli.ngham  Day  4-  Nt. 
Songs  Ser.  IL  The  Choice  iii,  Pea.bloom  winglets. 

2.  a.  Entom.  A  small  appendage  at  the  base  of 
each  wing  or  wing-sheath,  as  in  certain  flies  and 
beetles,  or  on  each  side  of  the  rostrum  in  certain 
weevils,  b.  Omilh.  A  process  on  the  terminal 
joint  of  a  bird's  wing,  clothed  with  small  and 
somewhat   stiff   feathers:    also   called  bastard  or 

false  wing. 

1816  KiRBV  &  Sp.  Enlomol.  xxiiL  <i8i8)  II.  348  The 
winglets  arc  small  concavo.convex  scales,  of  a  stiff  mem. 
branaceous  substance.  i86a  C.  A.  Johns  Brit.  Birds  263 
The  Jay.. winglet  and  greater  coverts  barred  with  black, 
white,  and  bright  blue. 

3.  A  small  wing-like  appendage  on  some  part  of 
dress. 

1611  FloriOj  Talare,..CKT\.s\m  shooes  with  winglets  as 
Mercury  is  famed  toweare  on  his  feeL  1870  C.  C,  Black 
tr.  Demmin's  IVeafions  0/  War  ^-^  The  small  winglets  that 
were  attached  to  the  shoulder-pieces  of  the  earlier  coats  of 
leather  and.  .were  sorts  of  escutcheons. 

4.  A  small  projecting  part  in  a  piece  of  mecha- 
nism ;  see  quot. 

1835  Ure  Phil.  Manuf  337  L  is  the  winglet,  which  in 
ttiniing  along  with  the  spindle,  has  the  power  of  making  it 
traverse  and  distribute  the  thread  evenly  over  the  surface  of 
the  bobbin. 


WINK. 

"Wingmansliip  (wi-qmanjip).   [f.WiNG  sK  after 

such  words  as  oarsmanships  penmanship  (see  -ship 
2  b),  the  meaning  of  the  element  -man-  being  lost 
sight  of.]  Skill  in  the  use  of  the  wings;  flying 
regarded  as  an  art  or  accomplishment. 

i86;r  Dk.  Argyll  Reign  of  Law  46  To  stand  still  in 
the  air  is  not.  .impossible  to  a  flying  bird,.. but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  feats  of  wingmanship.  xgaj  Times  Lit. 
Suppl,  30  Aug.  564/4  In  sheer  wingmanship,  tne  peregrine 
has  no  peer  among  British  birds. 

t  Wing-thrush.  Obs,  [?  Arising  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  LG.  *wingaardsvogel t  weingart- 
drossel^  f.wi7/^<3arf/ vineyard,  Win  yard  +  vogclMii^^ 
drossel  thrush.  Perhaps  never  current ;  cf.  WlN- 
NARD.]     The  redwing,  Turdus  iliacus. 

1544  Turner  Avium  Prmcip.  I  7,  Tertium  genus  [Tur- 
dorum)ab  Anglis  a  wyngthrushe,  et  h  Germaniseyn  wein- 
gaerdsuoegel  nuncupatur.  Hie  turdus  ..  maculas  habet 
latiiisculas  rubras.  1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong, 
Litorne^  a  birde  of  the  bignesse  of  a  blacke  bird  called 
a  wing  thrushe.     x6ii  Cotgr.  s.  v.  Litorne. 

t  wi'ngwise,  adv.  Obs,  rare.  [f.  Wing  sb.  + 
-WISE.]  In  the  manner  of  wings  :  used  in  quots. 
in  reference  to  opposite  (as  distinguished  from 
alternate)  leaves, 

1551  Turner  Herbal  i.  Kijb,  They  [sc.  leaves  of  Cicer] 
stand  not  wyngtwyse,  that  is  one  ryght  against  another. 
1568  Ibid.  III.  ^3  GratioIa..The  leaues  growe  wingwise  by 
copies  one  against  an  other. 

Wingy  (wi-gi),  a.     [f.  Wing  .r^.  +  -yi.] 
f  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  wing  or 
wings ;  wing-like.   Obs. 
16^  Sir  T.  Browne  Gard.  Cyrus  iv.  66  The  lower  leaf 

[of  leguminous  plants]  closely  involving  the  rudimental  Cod, 
and  the  alary  or  wingy  divisions  embracing  or  hanging 
over  it.  1694  Addison  Ovid's  Met.  x\.  Phaeton  183  With 
wingy  speed  (they]  outstrip  the  eastern  wind. 

2.  Having  wings,  winged  {poet.)  ;  having  large 
or  conspicuous  wings  (cf.  ieggy). 

1596  [see  4I.  1718  RowK  tt.Lucany.  1029  If  some  rushing 
Storm  llie  Journey  cross,  The  wingy  Leaders  all  are  at 
a  loss.  1757  Dyer  Fleece  i.  588  With  tar  Prevent  the  wingy 
swarm  and  scorching  heat.  1899  'Michakl  ¥\v.i.^'  Sight  fy 
Song  I  The  Indifferent.  Watteau.  1  he  Louvre..  .He  dances 
on  ;  the  world  is  his.  The  sunshine  and  his  wingy  hat.  1918 
[A.  G.  Gardiner]  Leaves  in  Wind  a  Those  wingy,  nippy, 
intrepid  insects  that  we  call,  vaguely,  mosquitoes. 

3.  fg.  Capable  of  *  flight*,  soaring,  aspiring; 
soaring  out  of  reach,  eluding  grasp  or  compre- 
hension. 

1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  1.  §  9  Those  wingy 
mysteries  in  Divinity,  and  airy  subtleties  in  Religion.  Ibid. 
fi  33  The  noble  Soule.. Whose  wingy  nature  ever  doth 
aspire,  To  reach  a  place  whence  first  it  tooke  its  fire.  1678 
CuDWORTH /«/<■//.  Syst.  I.  V.  792  That  this  [etherial  vehicle], 
being  made  Light,  and  Alate  or  Wingy,  might  no  way  hinder 
the  Souls  Ascent  upward.  1760  Beattie  Ode  to  Hope  11.  i, 
Youth's  gallant  trophies . .  invite  His  wingy  nerves  to  climb. 
i8ss  Singleton  y£"«.  n.  1121  The  phantom-form.  .a  match 
For  wanton  winds,  and  likest  wingy  [orig.  volucri]  sleep. 

4.  Comb. J  as  wingy-footed,  -heeled  adjs,  (cf.  wing- 
footedy  W^iNG  sb.  21). 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  (ed.  2)  iii.  xji.  12  [Fear]  fast  away  did 


fly,  As  ashes  pale  of  hew,  and  wingyheeld  [1590  winged 
heeld].  1716  Rowe  Ode  for  i^ib  iii.  16  Wingy-footed  was 
he  Born.     1740  Somebville  Hobbinol.  i.  304  Thus  on  the 

slarlfpn'fl  linrw*  Tli»»  twin  civ- fi-ini*i<^    A<-»ict      Qtin/^s    t/^ttVlnrr 


slacken'd  Rope  The  wingy-footed  Artist.. Stands  lott'ring. 

t  Wining,  sb.  Obs.  In  xvhite-ivining  [app.  f. 
White  wine  +  -ing3],  a  variety  of  apple. 

1676  Worlidce  Vinetum  Brit.  etc.  161  1  he  White-Win- 
ing, is  a  small  white  Apple;,  .the  fruit  juicy  and  pleasant, 
but  soon  perishing. 

Wining  (wsi^nii)),  vbl.sb.  Also  wineing.  [f. 
Wine  v.  +  -ing  1,]  The  drinking  of  wine  in  com- 
pany.    Also  aitrib. 

1847  Mrs.  Gore  Castles  xiii.  I.  287  Hampden's  rooms  [at 
Cambridge],  wliere  one  of  our  so-called  wining  parties  was 
prepared.  1891  Dailv  News  3  Oct.  5/1  At  tlie  wining,  he 
finished  his  reply  to  the  toast  of  the  evening  with  a  happy 
conceit.  1917  Morning  Post  16  Feb.  4/a  Lunching,  dinmg, 
and  wincing  with  English  members.. made  them  the  dupes 
of  the  Liberal  party. 

So  Wi-ning-///.  a.,  wine-drinking, 

?i75S  [E.  Thompson]  Meretriciad  (1765)  \j,  When  sepVate 
vouenjoy'd  the  wining  man,  What  could  resist  a  well-laid 
bedded  plan  ? 

Wining(e,  obs.  forms  of  Winning  vbl.sb. 

Winish  (wai*nij),  a.  Now  rare.  Also  6  wyn- 
yshe,  -is(8)he.  [f.  W^inej^.1  +  -isH^.]  Having 
the  quality  or  nature  of  wine  ;  resembling  wine. 

1540  Palsgr.  Acolastus  in.  iv.  Qiij,  I  neuer  that  wot  of, 
haue  I  dronk  wyne  more  wynyshe,  or  purer  from  any  water 
put  vnto  it.  1551  Turner  Herbal  i.  Cvb,  A  wynisshe 
luycc.  1665  Havers  P.  della  Valleys  Trav.  E.  India  70 
Ananas .  .K\ifi  whole  Fruit  is,. held  to  be  hot  and  good  to 
promote  digestion,  having  in  my  opinion,  somewhat  of  a 
winish  taste  and  strength.  1741  Compl.  Fam.-Piece  i.  i.  43 
Use  no  Wine,  or  winish  Possets. 

Winlc(wigk),  j^.l  I'orms  :  seeWlNKi'.l;  also 
7  whinke.     [f.  Wink  vy\ 

1.  A  closing  of  the  eyes  for  sleep  ;  a  (short)  spell 
of  sleep,  a  nap.  rare  exc.  as  in  b,  c. 

In  Shaks.  in  phr.  referring  to  death. 

136a  Langl.  p.  PL  A.  V.  3  )>enne  Wakedc  I  of  my  wink. 
^'375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii,  {Machor)  1204  Till  J>ai  |>e 
scruice  all  had  mad,  pat  to  sic  deide  men  suld  parteyne,  Or 
ony  wink  come  in  jjar  eyne.  £^1450  Gov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.) 
343  Here  I  Aske  To  go  to  taske  A  wynke.  1610  Shaks. 
Temp.  \\.  X.  285  Whiles  you  doing  thus,  To  the  perpetual! 
winke  for  ayo  might  put  This  ancient  inorsell.     x6ii  — 


WINK. 

Wint.  T.  I.  S.  ji?  Thou,  .might'st  be^spice  a  Cup,  To  giue    | 
mine  Enemy  a  lasting  Winke.      iHo  Mks.  A.  Whitney 
(K<  GirU  vi, '  What  is  it,  dear  ? '  asked  ilrs,  Hobart,  rousing 
from  a  little  arm-chair  wink-  . 

b.  Phr.  {not)  to  sleep  a  ox  one  wink,  {not)  a  wtnA 
ef  sleet,  etc 

1303  R.  BitcsNK  Handt.  SytiHt  9146  pey. .  Ne  mete  ete,  ne 
drank  drj-nke,  Ne  slepte  onely  a-lepy  wynke.    c  IMS  M'tr.    ., 
Horn.  70  That  might  he  nouther  ete  ne  drink,  Ne  have 
night  rest,  ne  slepe  no  «Tnk.    1508  Dlnbar  Poem!  vi.  14    , 
ThU  night  I  myght  nocht  sleip  a  wink.    is>3  Douglas    j 
jEmtis  rv.  X.  IS  For  neuir  mair  may  scho  sleip  a  wynk.    , 
lua  UiJAU.  Erasm.  Apofh.  316  marg.,  Reullus  a  vigilaunte    | 
consul,  for  he  neuer  slept  wynke  in  his  consulship.    1611 
Shaks.  Cjmh.  ill.  iv.  103  Since  I  receiud  command  to  do 
this  businesse,  I  haue  not  slept  one  winke.     l68»   N.U. 
Bfileau's  LutriH  lU  SJ  My  aking  head  can  get  no  wink 
of  Sleep!    1740  Richardson  Pamela  II.  167,  I  will  go    I 
to-bed :  but  not  one  Wink,  I  fear,  shall  I  get  this  Night.    1 
i&io  Dickens  Old  C.  Shot  v.  Whether  Mr.  Quilp  took  any 
sleep  by  snatches  of  a  few  winks  at  a  time.     1883  M'ss 
Broughton  Belinda  1.  ix.  He  has  slept  no  wink  all  ni^ht. 
1S91  Kipling  Light  that  Failed  xiii,  1  can't  sleep  a  wink 
with  you  at  the  window. 

c.  Forty  winks :  a  very  brief  sleep,  a  short  nap. 

eolloq.  „. 

i8a8  EcAN  Flmsh  to  Tom  *  yeny  ill.  (1871)  87  The 
uncommonly  big  gentleman,  told  out,  taking  forty  winks. 
i8si  lyestm.  Rev.  July  326  His  quiet  '  forty  winks  after 
dinner.  1890  J.  Hatton  By  order  of  Czar  11.  iv.  Well, 
1  declare,  Dolly,  you  are  going  to  sleep  I'  '  I  am  very  tired  i 
only  forty  winks.    Is  there  time?  * 

2.  A  glance  or  significant  movement  of  the  eye 
(often  accompanied  by  a  nod)  expressing  command, 
assent,  invitation,  or  the  like.  Obs.  exc.  in  the 
proverb  A  naifs  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind 
horse  (see  also  NoDrf.'  i),  and  phr.  to  tip,  give,  or 
get  the  wink  (now  apprehended  as  sense  5). 

iSoo-ao  Dunbar  /^o^wflxxxiv.  35  5itt  women  sould..Thair 
vertewis  all  mak  of  na  availlis.  Be  subtill  winkis^  and  thair 
desaitfull  talis.  1540  Elyot  Image  Gov.  xxxviii.  (1541)  94 
Of  a  mayster  sturdrfand  fierce,  a  lyttell  wynke  to  his  ser- 
uant  is  a  fearefulf  commaundement.  J583  Melbancke 
pitilotimus  S  j  b,  I  am  not  so  blind,  that  thou  canst  make 
me  beleue  with  a  winke,  it  is  midnight  at  noone  day.  1591 
Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  v.  24  Thou  eternall  Father,  at 
whose  wink  The  wrathful!  Ocean's  swelling  pride  doth  sink. 
160Z  Shaks.  Ham.  IV.  v.  11.  a  1631  Donne  Poems,  Swine 
Rising  i^  Thy  beames,  so  reverend  and  strong  Why  shouldst 
thou  thinke  ?  I  could  eclipse  and  cloud  them  with  a  winke. 
1676  Ethebedge  Man  of  Mode  i.  i,  I  only  tip  him  the  wink, 
he  knows  an  Ale-house  from  a  Hovel.  i7to  S.  Palmer 
Proverbs  100  A  nod  and  a  wink  are  very  often  treacherous  | 
and  false.  1756-7  tr.  Kefsler's  Trav.  (1760)  III.  3' 3  At 
last.. he  gave  him  the  wmk.  i76o-7a  H.  Bbookk  P'ool  of  \ 
Quai,  (1809)  III.  139  Harry,  upon  a  wink,  stepped  out. 
a  1774  GoLDSM.  tr.  Scarron^s  Com.  Romance  {ips)  I'-  262 
The  surgeon,  who  had  previously  got  the  wink,  confined 
him  to  his  bed.  1809  Malkin  Cil  Bias  iv.  v.  r  1 1  Don  Felix 
thinks  a  wink  as  good  as  a  nod.  j8i8  .Scott  Hr!.  Midi. 
xvi,  A  wink's  as  gude  as  a  nod  to  a  blind  horse.  183a  Ht. 
Martineau  Each  ^  All  v.  6g  On  this,  the  wink  went  round, 
and  the  neighbours  dropped  off.  187a  C.  Gibbon  For  the 
King  xvii,  He  gave  me  the  wink  that  the  lady  was  a  friend 
of  his. 

b.  A  glance  or  glimpse.     (Cf.  Blink  sb.^  2.) 

[1598-1868 :  see  Eye.wink  a.]  1S48  Dickens  Domhey  xii, 
A  trifle  of  orthography,  a  glance  at  ancient  history,  a  wink 
or  two  at  modern  ditto. 

3.  transf.  a.  A  moment  of  time,  as  being  that 
occupied  by  a  glance  of  the  eyes  ;  phr.  in  a  wink 
{fwitA  oratawini), in  a  trice.  (Cf.  Eye-wink  b.) 

1585  Montgomerie  Sonn.  xiii.  4  Bright  Apollo.. Quhais 
glorious  glance  5it  stoutly  skaillis  the  skyis,  Quhen  with  a 
wink  we  wonder  vhair  they  war.  1596  Dalrymple  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  206  How.. radio  to  do  the 
king  pleisour,  at  a  wink  quhen  he  wald  charge.  1633  Earl 
Manch.  Al  Mondo  (1636)  31  Man  is  only  a  winke  of  life. 
1658  J.  Robinson  Endoxa  33  The  rest.. were  coexisting 
with  their  first  Being :  or,  upon  the  least  Wink  of  Oppor- 
tunity, prest  to  be  drawn  forth.  1693  Southerne  MaitCs 
last  Prayer  ni.  ii.  The  company  will  be  here  in  a  wink,  as 
a  body  may  say.  1790  D.  Morison  Poems  7  Then  aff  a* 
wallop  in  a  wink.  1826  Hood  /  Remember  5  He  \sc,  the 
sunj  never  came  a  wink  too  soon,  1859  Tennyson  Vivien 
701  For  in  a  wink  the  false  love  turns  to  hate.  1893  Steven- 
son Catriona  xxx.  36a  The  next  wink"  of  time  their  blades 
clashed  together. 

b.  {Not)  a  wink:  (not)  the  slightest  amount; 
esp.  in  not  to  see  a  wink. 

1596  Nashe  Saffron  IValden  S  3,  Halh  he.  .exprest  in  his 
countenaunce  the  least  wincke  of  dislike  of  them  ?  x6io 
Shaks.  Temp.  11.  i.  242  Ambition  cannot  pierce^  a  winke 
beyond.  x6ai  Molle  Camerar.  Liv.  Libr.  11.  xiii.  117  He 
was  shut  into  a  hole  where  he  saw  not  a  whinke.  1706 
EsTcoURT  Fair  Example  v.  i.  Whims.  Look  up,  I  say... 
.y^w...  In  Sincerity,  Sir,  i  can't  see  a  Wink.  1841  IThackebay 
Ot.  Hoggarty  Diamond  v.  At  least  in  my  bed-room,. I 
(xruld  not  see  a  wink. 

4.  A  nictitation  of  the  eyelid ;  &  blink. 

x6xz  Shakf  IVint.  T.  v.  ii.  119  Euery  winke  of  an  Eye, 
some  new  Grace  will  be  borne.  1825  Scott  Talism.  xvii, 
Mark  me  the  smallest  twitch  of  the  features,  or  wink  of  the 
eyelid.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xi,  Sir  Giles  Wapshot 
had  a  particularly  noisy  manner  of  imbibing  bis  soup,  and 
her  lat^ship  a  wink  of  the  left  eye, 

5,  An  act  of  winking  (see  Wink  i/.*  8). 

1837  Dickens  Pickw.  ix.  Jingle,  .then.. added,  with_  a 
knowing  wink,  and  a  jerk  of  the  thumb  towards  the  interior 
of  the  chaise  [etc.].  Ibid.  Ivi,  He  had  been  much  struck  with 
Mary's  appearance ;  having,  in  fact,  bestowed  several  very 
unfatherly  winks  uiJOn  her,  already.  1848  Thackeray  Van, 
Fair  xiv, '  That  is,  if  you're  not  on  duty  to  that  pretty  Miss 
Sedley,'  Crawley  said,  with  a  knowing  wink.  1851  D. 
Jerrold  St.  Giles  vii.  60  (He)  gave  a  saucy  wink  to  the 
servant,  and  bounded.. up  stairs.    1891  EarlRosebery /V// 
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xiii.  237  Facts  of  this  kind  can  of  course  be  always  dismissed 
by  a  knowing  wink  or  a  sarcastic  smile. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb, 

1708  Gibber  Lady's  Last  Stake  i.  i.  0  Tea  [..Heart-open- 
ing,  Wink-lipping  Cordial.  177S  S.  J.  Pratt  Liberal  Opin, 
Ixxiv.  (1783)  III.  51  tJpon  mention  of  the  wink  money,  he 
was  driving  off  as  fast  as  he  could,  190a  Monkshood  & 
Gamble  KipHngnji  One  of  Mr.  Kipling's  jaunty,,  .wink- 
tipping  sketches.  1903  Hardy  Dynasts  L  vi.  i,  Should 
issues  stand  at  pause  But  for  a  wink-while. 

Wink,  sb:^  s.w,  dial.    Var.  Winch  ^^.1 

1847  Halliwell,  fK(«A..(2)  A  winch,  or  crank.  West. 
1873  Williams  &  Jones  Gloss.  So»i.,  Wink^  an  excavated  or 
sunken  well.  1878  D.  Kemp  Yacht  ^  Boat  Sailin^^Zo  Vi^ink, 
a  west  country  term  for  a  kind  of  winch  used  in  the  bow  of 
a  boat  by  fishermen  to  raise  the  anchor.  x886  Elworthy 
IV.  Som.  IVord-bk.y  ll^'ink,  a  well  from  whicli  the  water  is 
drawn  by  a  winch,  chain,  and  bucket.  1919  Chope  Sofue  Old 
Farm  implem.  23  The  apparatus  for  spinning  rope  was 
known  as  a  wink  (winch)  or  spinner. 

Wink,  sb.^   slang.     Short  for  Winkle  sb. 
1851  Mayhew  Land.  Labour  I.  76/1  The  '  wink  *  men,  as 
these  periwinkle  sellers   are  called.     Ibid.  479/2  Salt  (or 
fresh)  herrings,  winks,  or  shrimps. 

Wink  (wir)k),  zf.l  Forms:  I  wincian,  3 
winken,  4-6  wynk(e,  4-7  winke,  winck,  6-7 
wincke,  (4  Sc.  vynk,  5  wynkyn, /(?.  ^.  wanke, 
wonk,  6  wynck(e,  9  pa,  t.  ^n^pa.pple.  wunk), 
4-  wink.  [OE.  whtiian  wk.  vb.  =  OS.  ivincon 
to  nod,  MLG.,  MDu.  winken^  related  to  OHG. 
winchan  str.  vb.  (MHG.,  G.  winken)  to  move 
sideways,  stagger,  nod  ;  cf.  OHG.  winch  (MHG. 
winc^  G.  wink)  m.  nod,  OE.  wince  Winch  sb^ : 
f.  Tent,  witjk-j  older  weyk-  :—  Indo-Eur.  wetjg-. 

Other  formations  on  the  base  wi*jk-  iweyk-)  :  wntjk-  :— 
'ivetfg'  :  tvoyg-y  to  move  sideways  or  from  side  to  side,  are 
OHG.  "wafic^  ivattchf  MHG.  wane  turning,  return,  insta- 
bility, OS.,  OHG.  7uankdn  (MLG.,  MDu.,  M  HG.  ivanken) ; 
OHG.  ivenkan,  OS.  wenkean  to  waver,  vacillate  (MLG., 
M  Du.,  Du.  ivenken  to  nod);  whence  OF.  guenchirVfi^zn  v. ' ; 
Lith.  %'ingiu  to  do  unwillingly,  avoid,  vangus  inactive, 
vlngis  m.  bend,  curve,  Albanian  vank  (vaug-)  felloe.  See 
also  Wankle  a.,  Weschel. 

Examples  of  a  strong  conjugation  in  English  (pa.  t  wank, 
wonk)  are  very  rare.    The  modern  pa.t.  and  pa.pple.  wunk 
are  jocular.] 
1 1.  intr.  To  close  one's  eyes.    (Also  in  fig.  con- 
text :  cf.  5,  6.)   Obs. 

^897  yELi'BED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxix.  287  Se  stap3  fortS 
mid  oam  fotum  &;  wincaj*  mid  Ssem  eagum  [orig.  oculos 
claudit\.  criooo  ^Elfric  Gram.  xxvi.  (Z.)  156  Ic  wincije, 
conniueo,  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  288  Hwon  J?e  heorte  drawee 
lust  into  hire,  ase  l>ing  l>et  were  amased,  &  fo3  on  ase  to 
winken  &  forte  leten  J?ene  ueond  iwurSeii.  c  1374  Chaucer 
Troy/us  III.  1537  Al  for  nought  he  may  wel  lyggeand  wynke 
But  slep  ne  niay  Jiere  in  his  herte  synke.  c  1386  —  Nun's 
Pr.  T.  486  He  wolde  so  peyne  hym,  that  with  bothe  hise 
even  He  moste  wynke,  so  loude  he  wolde  cryen.  Ibid.  6n 
For  he  that  wynketh  whan  he  sholde  see,  Al  wilfully  god 
lat  him  neuere  thee,  13^  Gower  Conf.  \.  54  For  ofte,  who 
that  hiede  toke,  Betre  is  to  winke  than  to  loke.  cxi&o 
Henbyson  Two  Mice  333  Quhylis  wald  hejat  hir  rin  vnder 
thestra;  Quylis  wald  he  wink,  and  play  with  hir  buk  heid. 
CISCO  in  Rel.  Ant.  L  289  Sore  me  for-thinked,  that  I  so 
moche  wynked,  Forbad  I  never  more  nede  than  nowe  for 
to  loke.  «i54a  Wyatt  in  Tottel's  Misc.  (Arb.)  57  For 
cause  your  self  do  wink,  Ye  iudge  all  other  blinde.  1562 
[see  Winking//*/,  rt.i].  i584LYLYCaw/ajr/ttfV.iv.4Though 
I  winke,  I  sleepe  not.  x6n  Shaks.  Cyvib.  v.  iv.  19.^  There 
are  none  want  eyes,  to  direct  them  the  way  I  am  going,  but 
such  as  winke,  and  will  not  vse  them.  1621  in  Kempe 
Losely  MSS.  (1836)  454  When  you  see  y™  \sc.  the  nuns] 
they  must  winke  and  not  speake  to  you.  0x631  Donne 
Serm.f  John  x.  10  (1640)  70  That  man  that  is  blinde,  or  that 
will  winke,  shall  see  no  more  sunne  upon  S.  Barnabies  day, 
then  upon  S.  Lucies.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple^  Collar  26 
Good  cable,  to  enforce  and  draw,  And  be  thy  law,  While  thou 
didst  wink  and  wouldst  not  see.  1664  Tillotson  Wisdom 
of  being  religious  44  Men  are  not  blind,  but  they  wink,  and 
shut  their  eyes;  they  can  understand,  and  will  not.  1700 
S.  L.  tr.  Fryke''s  Voy,  E.  Ind.  236,  I  open*d  my  Eyes,  .and 
[they]  said,  it  was  high  time  for  me  toopen  'em ;  for  if  I  had 
wincic'd  but  a  little  longer,  over  I  had  gone.  1784  Cowper 
Tiroc.  255  To  follow  foolish  precedents,  and  wink  With  both 
our  eyes,  is  easier  than  to  think.  x8i6  Scott  BL  Dwar/\^ 
I  thought  I  saw  him  still,  though  I  winked  as  close  as  ever 
I  could. 
Winking/r.///^.:  with  the  eyes  shut  (or  blindfolded)." 
f  1375  Cursor  M.  23462  (Fairf.)  Als  wele  J>en  saltow  se 
Wincande  als  wi)>  opin  eye.  J390  Gower  Conf.  I  \.  189  Thoas 
. .  Whan  Anthenor  this  Juel  tok,  Wynkende  caste  awei  his 
lok.  1538  Elyot  Did,  Addit.,  A Mdal>ai(.  cerUynG  men 
that  faughte  with  swordes  wynkynge.  1599  Shaks.  I/en.  F, 
V.  ii.  332  Burg.  They  are  then  excus'd,  my  Lord,  when  they 
see  not  what  they  doe.  Ring.  Then  good  my  Lord,  teach 
your  Cousin  to  consent  winking. 

f  b.  Said  of  the  eyes,  occas.  trans/,  of  other 
things :  To  close.  Obs.  or  rare  arch. 
In  quots.  159S,  1898,  said  of  the  closing  of  the  day. 
X340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  4970  In  als  short  wliyle  als  hert 
may  thynk,  Or  mans  cghe  may  open  or  wynk.  1576 
Gascoigne  Steele  Glas  683  That  one  eye  winks,  as  though 
it  were  but  blynd.  1577  Grange  Golden  Aphrod.  I  ij,  Yet 
coulde  he  not  perswade  himselfe  whether  he  dreamed., 
(although  he  knew  of  a  certentie  his  eyes  winked  not). 
1598  Alncedonis  iv.  i.  38  The  christall  eye  of  Heaucn  shall 
not  thrise  wincke,  ..  Till  we  salute  the  Aragonlan  King. 
1642  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  11.  1. 11.  i,  While  the  Evening 
keen  With  sharper  air  doth  make  his  pores  to  wink.  1649 
Davenant  Loz'e  ff  Hon.  in.  iv.  44  Where  shadows  vanish 
when  the  world's  eye  wincks  Behind  a  cloud.  1898  Mere- 
dith Odes  pr.  Hist.  6g  The  sister  Hours  . .  Are  gone  on 
flow  with  the  day  that  winked,  With  the  night  that  spanned 
at  golden  gates. 

\  C,  In  association  with  drinking  off  at  a  draught. 
1548  Elyot  Dict.^  Amystis^  a  . .  drynke,  which  the  Thra- 
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cians  vsed  to  drynke  vp  at  one  draughte,  wynkyng.  15.. 
Wyf  of  Auchtirmivchty  76  in  Bannatyne  MS.  (Hunter. 
Club)  344  Ay  scho  winkit  and  scho  drank.  169s  Bentley 
Boyle  Lect,  ii,  37  And  yet  these  same  cautious  and  quick- 
sighted  Gentlemen  can  wink  and  swallow  down  this  sottish 
Opinion  about  Percipient  Atoms. 
22.  To  open  and  shut  one's  eyes  momentarily  and 
involuntarily  ;  to  blink,  nictitate. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  341  All  his  comament  was  don,  SuiftUker 
ben  nee  may  wink.  c\\«fi  Promp.  Parv.  530/1  Wynkyn, 
idem  quod  twynkelyn.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  xii,  She 
loked  smal  and  wynked  ofie,,.euer  beting  her  eyelyddes 
togedre.  c  1500  Lancelot  1038  When  that  he  felt  the  vatter 
that  vas  cold,  He  wonk,  and  gan  about  hyme  to  behold. 
1582  STANVHUKST>^««'i  IV.  (Arb.)  loS  At  my  tears  showring 
d\d  he  sigh?  dyd  he  winck  with  his  eyelyd  ?  1649  J^"*- 
Taylor  Gt.  Exemp,  \\.  Disc.  ix.  122  It  is  impossible  to  pre- 
vent them.. any  more  than  we  can  refuse  to  winke  with  our 
eye  when  a  sudden  blow  is  offered  at  it.  1703  Lond.  Gaz, 
No.  3892/4  Robert  Stephens, ..Stammering  Speech,  winks 
on  the  left  Eye.  1819  Shelley  Cyclops  631  Dare  not  to 
breathe,  Or  spit,  or  e'en  wink,  lest  ye  wake  the  monster. 
184a  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  ili,  The  white  wooden  houses 
(so  white  that  it  makes  one  wink  to  look  at  them).  1853  — 
Bleak  Ho.  xxi,  He.  -adjusts  his  skull-cap  with  such  a  rub, 
that  the  old  man  winks  with  both  eyes  for  a  minute  after- 
wards.  1916  Q,  Rev.  July  227  When  there  is  a  loud  report 
close  at  hand  we  instinctively  wink. 

b.  Said  of  the  eyes  or  eyelids  :  To  blink.  Also 
occas.  of  other  things  :  To  open  and  shut  quickly. 
Now  rare. 

1661  LovELL  Hist.  Anim.  ^  Min.  Isagoge  h  3,  Amongst 
Birds.  .The  eyes,  are  as  those  of  other  creatures,,  .but  they 
winke,  a  membrane  passing  from  the  angle.  1668  Cul- 
pepper &  Cole  Barihol.  Anat.  11.  vii.  iii  The  trebble* 
pointed  valves  do  not  only  wink,  but  they  are  close  shut  by 
the  blood  distending  the  Heart.  1710  J.  Clarke  tr.^(J:^rtK//'f 
Nat,  Philos.  I.  XXXV,  When  we  look  upon  a  lighted  C^mdle 
at  a  little  Distance  with  our  Eyes  winking,  1814  Scorr 
Ld.  of  isles  VI,  XV,  The  eye-lid  scarce  had  lime  to  wink. 
1905  A.  T.  %HY.fvKMi  Red  Cravat  i.  iL24  The  eyes  winked- 
to  again  and  closed  for  ever. 

O.  Of  a  light,  a  burning  or  glowing  object,  etc.: 
To  emit  quick  intermittent  flashes ;  to  twinkle. 
(Now  associated  with  sense  8.) 

1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  ii.  665  Like  as  a  coal,  that 
winkt  [orig.  guidort]  On  a  stick's  end  (and  seemed  quite 
extinct).  <^i  X633  Austin  Medit.  (1635)  81  [The  Light  of 
Nature]  is  no  Starre  indeed,  but  a  Candle:  and.. it  winkes 
in  the  Socket  too.  1707  E.  Smith  Phaedra  ^  Hipp.  i.  i-  5 
Feed  with  new  Oil  the  wasting  Lamp  of  Life,  That  winks 
and  trembles,  now,  just  now  expiring.  1802  Wordsw.  Sonn., 
^  Fair  star  of  evening'' ^  Thou,,  shouldst  wink,  Bright  Star! 
with  laughter  on  her  banners.  i8ao  Keats  To  a  Nightin- 
gale ii,  A  beaker.. With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the 
brim.  1848  Thackehay  Lett.  Nov.,  The  candles  are  just 
winking  out.  1851  Meredith  Love  in  Valley  xvii,  A  rill 
where  on  sand  tlie  minnows  wink.  1876  Miss  Braddon 
y,  IlaggartCs  Dau.  x.  The  polished  grate  winking  and 
twidkling  in  the  red  light  from  a  neat  little  fire.  1883 
Hardy  Wessex  Tales  (1888)  I.  16  Beyond  all  this  winked  a 
few  bleared  lamplights  through  the  beating  drops. 

•f*  3.  To  have  the  eyes  closed  in  sleep  ;  to  sleep  ; 
sometimes,  to  doze,  slumber.  Obs, 

1375  IJarbour  Bruce  vii.  182  The  kyng  than  vynkit  a  litill 
we,  14x2-20  Lydg.  Chron,  Troy  iv.  2384  Ofte  he  waketh 
whan  he  sholde  winke.  c  1430  How  Wise  Man^  Tau^t  his 
Sonne  72  in  Babees  Bk.  50  .And  go  to  bedde  bi  tymes,  & 
wynke.  c:i48o  Henryson  Want  of  Wyse  Men  22  For 
warldly  wyn  sik  walkis,  quhen  wysar  wynkis.  1535  Goodly 
Primer  L  ij  h  {Ps.  cxxi.  4),  Loo,  neyther  wyll  he  slepe,  nor 
yet  ons  wynke,  that  kepeth  Israeli.  1553  Respublica  1135 
Repose  yourselfe,  Madame,  a  while  &  winke.  1602  Fl'l- 
BECKE  jst  Ft.  Parall.  ig  Yes,  our  law  in  this  case  hath  not 
either  slumbred  or  winked.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  n.  i.  216 
Thou  let'st  thy  fortune  sleepe:  die  rather:  wink'st  Whiles 
thou  art  waking.  1616  T.  Scot  Philomythie  B  6  b,  When 
others  soundly  sleep,  he  must  but  winke.  1649  J.  Taylor 
(Water  P.)  Wand.  Wonders  West  8  Wearinesse.  .began  to 
inforce  sleep  upon  me,  so  that..l  began  to  winke. 

■j*  4.  To  dose  one  eye,  as  in  aiming  at  a  target ; 
hence,  to  aim  :  usually  to  wink  with  the  one  or  the 
other  eye.  Obs. 

c  1340  NominaU  (Skeat)  180  Homme  dotle  clu$u,  M[an] 
with  ee  wynkyth.  c  1460  Frere  ^  Boye  (Ritson)  89  Y( 
thou  shote  and  wynke.  The  prycke  thow  shalt  hytte. 
C1480  Henryson  Trial  of  Fox  959  His  Hude  he  drew  laich 
attour  his  Ene,  And,  winkand  with  ane  Eye,  furtb  he  wend. 
1530  Palsgr.  7S2/2  He  that  wynketh  with  one  eye  and 
loketh  with  the  tother,  I  wyll  nat  trust  hym  and  he  weie  my 
brother.  1538  Elyot  Dict.j  ColUmare^Xo  wynke  with  one 
eye.  1594  Blundevil  ^jrrrc,  Navi^.  xxii.  (1597)  329  Mooue 
the  Transame,.vntil  you  may  see  with  the  one  eye  (winking 
with  y"  other)  the  one  end  of  the  transame  to  nieete  iust 
with  the  centre,. of  the  Sun.  1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
(ed.  2)  20  The  Arimaspi  (who  from  wincking  when  they 
shoot  arc  said  to  be  Monoculi).  a  1680  Butlek  Rem.^  Satyr 
Imperfect,  Hum.  Learn,  i.  55  As  Men,  that  wink  with  one 
Eye,  see  more  true.  And  take  their  Aim  much  better,  than 
with  two. 

5.  To  '  shut  one's  eyes '  to  something  faulty, 
wrong,  or  improper;  to  be  complaisant.  (Now 
rare  exc.  as  in  6.) 

CX480  Henryson  Cock  <5-  Fox  571,  I  wes  vnwyse  that 
winkit  at  thy  will.  1562  (Cooper  Answ.  Def  Truth  61  b. 
Some  learned  and  holy  men  for  the  time  did  winke  and 
beare  with  suche  thinges.  1633 G.  Herbert  Temple,  Miserie 
xi,  And  yet  as  though  he  knew  it  not.  His  knowledge  winks 
and  lets  his  humours  reigne.  178X  Cowper  Expost.  256  Too 
just  to  wink,  or  speak  the  guilty  clear,  1859  Tennyson 
Vivien  630  Is  he  man  at  all,  who  knows  and  winks?  1861 
Reade  Cloister  ^  H.  xlvi.  Many  is  the  time  I  have  winked 
and  wouldn't  see  loo  much, 

b.  Phr.  7o  wink  hard.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1620  Quarles  Feait  for  Wormes  iii.  Med.  iii.  38  Hard 
must  he  winke,  that  shuts  his  eyes  from  heau'n.   1790  Burns 
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Prol.  Sttihlti,  t,o  And  aiblins  when  they  winna  stnnd  the 
test,  Wink  hard  and  say,  the  folks  hae  done  their  best ! 
X83X  Scott  Ct,  Rabt.  ii,  The  Emperor,  who  will  ratlier  wink 
hard  than  see  disagreements.  1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  ii, 
Jcrmyn  must  be  his  [election- ]agent ;  Harold  must  wink 
hard  till  he  found  himself  safely  returned. 

6.  a.  To  wink  at,  {a)  To  *  shut  one's  eyes  to  *  (an 
offence^  fault,  defect,  impropriety,  or  irregularity) ; 
to  connive  at. 

1537  Cromwell  in  Merriman  l^ife  ^  Lett.  (1902)  II.  Jo8 
Persons  that . .  by . .  wynkyng  at  his  preparacions . .  encoraged 
hym  to  be  the  bolder.  1540  Elyot  Image  Gov.  xxxiii.  (1541) 
76b,  Yesecretely  winkyngatthesayd  faultes.  1644M1LTON 
jfudgiti.  Eucer  xlvii.  24  When  as  all  kind  of  unchastity  is 
tolerated,  fornications  and  adulteries  winkt  at.  0x708  T. 
Ward  Eng.  Re/,  i.  (1710)  na  If  I  this  saucjness  in  you, 
Shou'd  seem  to  wink-at  or  allow.  1775  Shefidas  Rivals 
III.  iii,  Suppose  yon  were  to  wink  at  her  corresponding  with 
him  for  a  little  time.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxxiv,  You  had 
the  price  of  half  a  cargo  for  winking  at  our  job.  x86i 
Troi-LOPE  La  Strata  I.  ix.  250  A  very  evident  tendency.. to 
wink  at  the  shortcomings  of  their  friends. 

(Jb)  To  disregard,  overlook,  pass  unnoticed  (a 
fact  or  occnrrence).    Now  rare  or  Obs, 

'535  Jove  A^oL  Tindale  f  Arb.)  32  He  stretched  forth  his 
lenne  agenst  me  as  farre  as  he  dirst, .  .at  the  whiche  chaleiig 
winked.  1568  Bible  (Bishops'j  Acts  xvii.  30  And  the 
tyme  of  this  ignoraunce  God  wyncked  at,  0x656  Bp,  Hai.l 
Retn.  Wks.  (1660)  371  We  do  willingly  wink  at  the  rest  of 
the  differences  of  like  nature.  1691  Weesits  Postscr,  13 
Some,  who,  ..  either  wink  at,  or  absolutely  forget  her 
admirable,  tho  plain  Principles.  x&43Schomburgk  Ralegh's 
DiscffV.  Guiana  (Hakl.  Soc.)  172  It  is. .evident  that  they 
winked  at  consequences  which  they  must  have  foreseen. 

+  {/)  To  be  complaisant  with  (an  offending  or 
contumacious  person)  ;  to  connive  at  the  doings  of, 

X567  Rfg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  516  Seing  the  saidis 
rebellis  ourlukit  and  winkit  at  be  sic  as  duellis  maist  ewest 
to  thamc.  X605  Shaks.  Meub.  I.  iv.  52  Let  not  I-ight  see 
my  black  and  deepe  desires:  The  Eye  winke  at  the  Hand. 
X674  Jackson's  Recantation  C  2,  My  other  two  Comerades 
(in  thieving]  lay  in  an  Inn  where  they.,  were  winkt  at  by 
the  Master  of  the  House.  1703  Dk  For  More  Re/oriii.  37 
Thou  art  blam'd  for  Winking  at  a  L  -  •  d  Whose  Rapes  and 
Vices  stand  upon  Record. 

+  b.  (^7)  To  wink  on,  upon :  =  a  ((2),  above.   Obs. 

1546  J.  Heywood  Prov.  (1867)  19  She  can  wynkc  on  the 
yew,  and  wery  the  lam.  1391  Shaks.  T^o  Gent.  11.  iv.  98 
Vpon  a  homely  obiect,  Lone  can  winke.  1634  Milton 
Comus  401  You  may  as  well . .  bid  me  hope  Danger  will  wink 
on  Opportunity.  18x4  Landor  Jmag.  Conv.  I.  Cretuivell  tf 
Noble  59,  I  acknowledge  his  weaknesses,  and  cannot  wink 
upon  his  crimes.  1835  Lvtton  Rienzi  i.  v,  Justice  must 
never  wink  upon  great  offenders. 

t  {b)    To  wink  against :  =  a  {b\  above.  Obs. 

1653  H.  More  Antid.  Ath.  iii.xv.  5  4  He  that  denies  this 
seems  to  me  wilfully  to  wink  against  the  light  of  Nature. 
174X  Watts  Improv.  Mind  1. 1.  {17S6)  21  Having  asserted 
hts  former  opinions  in  a  most  confident  manner,  he  is  tempted 
now  to  wink  a  little  against  the  truth. 

t  c.  trans,    e  a  {a)^  above.   Obs.  rare. 

1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xviu.  58  Trow  3e..tbat  God 
omnipotent  Will  wynk  vnsene  sic  wickitnes  and  wrang? 
169S  Kemsett  Par.  Antiq.  ix  30X  This  cheat  was  winkt  m 
the  times  of  ignorance. 

f  7.  itttr.  To  give  a  i<igniHcant  glance,  as  of 
command,  direction,  or  invitation  :  usually  const. 
on,  upon,  later  /<?,  at.  Obs, 

ciioo  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  118/15  Annicto  7tel annuto, 
ic  wincie.  X3..  Minor  Poetnx  0/  yeruon  MS.  xxxvii.  680 
Whon  J>ei  comen  togedere,  ei|>er  on  o^>er  w>*nkcj>.  1377 
L^NCi-  P.  PL  B.  IV.  152,  I  sei^e  medc  in  the  moot-halle  on 
men  of  lawe  wynke.  And  |»ei  lawghyng  lope  to  hire.  Jbid. 
xni.  85  Pacience  perceyued  what  I  thou;!,  and  wynked  on 
me  to  be  stille.  c  X386  Cuaucek  Sgr.'s  T.  340  The  Norice 
of  digestioun  the  sleepeGan  on  hem  wynke.  cx^paGamelyn 
453  Whan  I  wynke  on  the  loke  for  to  gone.  X4..  K.  Edw. 
if  shepherd  in  Hartshorne  Metr.  T.  (1S39)  79  Cure  kyng  on 
the  scnepherde  wanke,  Priuely  with  his  eye.  c  xsao  Skelton 
MagHyf.  2023  Syr,  remembre  the  tourne  of  Fortunes  whele, 
That  wantonly  can  w>'nJce,  and  wynche  with  her  hele. 
X530  Palsgh.  782/2  He  hath  wynked  upon  me  thrise,  what 
soever  hemeancth.  155*  Hi;loet,  Wyncke  atone,  a</«;V.'(7. 
1599  Shaks.  Hen.  K,  v.  ii.  333,  I  will  winke  on  her  to  con- 
sent,  my  I-ord.  16x3  Middleton  More  Dissemblers  iii.  i, 
Then  cast  she  up  Her  pretty  eye  and  wink'd.  X640  tr. 
Verdere*!  Ron,  of  Rom.  11.  xxxtii.  124  She  winked  to  him, 
whereupon  he  approaching  with  a  great  deal  of  respect  unto 
the  Queen  [etc.).  x^xCk^w,  Sir  Salomon  11.  30  Why  could 
not  you  tell  me  on't  ?  Single.  I  wincked,  and  wincked  upon 
you,  and  did  all  that  I  could.  1711  Addisom  Sfect,  No.  57 
P  7,  I  winked  upon  my  Friend  to  take  his  Leave.  X78a 
Mme.  D'Arblav  Diary  4  Nov.,  Mrs.  Thrale  winked  at  him 
to  give  up  the  place.  1819  sporting  Mag.  (N.  S.)  IV.  236 
Davis  wmked  to  his  friends  that  it  was  all  right.  i8at 
MoNCRiEFF  Tomff  Jerry  11,  iii.  43  Winking  at  me  not  to 
take  any  notice.  X835  Dickens  Sk.  BoZy  AstUys,  Ma 
having  first  nodded  and  winked  lo  the  governess  to  pull  the 
girls'  frocks  a  Httic  more  off  their  shoulders. 

fb.  ?To  'give  the  tip\  Obs.  rare. 

c  1460  Powneley  Myst.  xii.  244  Haue  good  aylle  of  hely ; 
bewar  now,  i  wynk.  For  and  thou  drynk  drely,  in  thy  poUe 
wylle  it  synk. 

fc.  trans/.    To  make  a  s-gn.  Obs.  rare, 

iJA  [G.  Smith]  Curious  Rclat.  II.  337  The  Image  of 
Sichaeus  which  standi^  on  the  Altar,  winlcs  with  its  Hand. 

i*  d.  trans.  To  bring  into  a  specified  state  by 
a  glance  or  nod.   Obf. 

1633  G.  }Ierbert  Temple,  Home  vii.  What  is  this  woman- 
kinde,  which  I  can  winke  Into  a  blacknesse  and  distaste? 
1718  Swift  Jml.  Mod.  Lady  193  They. .Convey  a  Libel  in 
a  i'"rown,  Or  wink  a  Reputation  down. 

1 6-  phr.  IVink  alt  hid  [see  Hide  7'.^  i  e,  and  cf. 
OF.  eiiptemussetl :  hide-and-seek.    Obs. 
Vol.  X. 


X609  J,  Davies  Humour's  Heaven  11.  iv,  So  that  he  did 
Driue  them  from  dancing  vnto  Winck-all-hid, 

8.  intr.  To  close  one  eye  momentarily,  in  a  flip- 
pant or  frivolous  manner,  esp.  to  convey  intimate 
information  or  to  express  good-humoured  interest. 

1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xxxiii,  Mr.  Weller ..  winked  so 
indcfatigably..that  Sam  began  to  think  he  must  have  got 
the  tic  doloureux  in  his  right  eye-lid.  1838  —  Nich.  Nick. 
xvi,  He  winked  towards  Nicliolas  with  a  degree  of  familiarity 
which  he,  no  doubt,  intended  for  a  rather  flattering  com- 
pliment. 1886  Kipling  Departm.  Ditties  etc  (i88Sj  73  An' 
Jock  he  sniggered,  an*  Jock  he  smiled,  An'  ower  the  card- 
brim  wunk.  191a  G.  B.  Shaw  Pygmalion  11.  142  He  winks 
at  Higgins. 

9.  trans.  To  close  (an  eye,  the  eyes)  for  a  moment, 
either  voluntarily  (sense  8)  or  involuntarily  (sense  3). 

Colloq.  phr.  To  ttiink  the  other  eye,  to  treat  what  has 
been  said  with  flippant  disregard. 

i83,S  BucKSTotiE  S/wcking  Events  11  Hollo!  hollo!  he's 
winking  his  eye  at  my  maid.  X846  James  Step-tnother  Hv. 
III.  8, 1  shouldn't  have  winked  an  eye  all  night  if  you  hadn't 
been  here.  1849  Thackeray /^(rW<f7i«/jxxv[iJ,  LadyCIaver- 
ing,  giving  the  young  gentleman  a  delighted  tap  with  her 
fan,  winked  her  black  eyes  at  him.  187a  Earl  Pembroke 
&  G.  H.  KiNCSLEV  S.  Sea  Bubbles  viii.  228  There  was  my 
princess. .  winking  winks  that  ought  never  to  have  been 
wunk.  1883  D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  xiv,  Lording's  eyes 
tingled  with  tears.     He  winked  both  eyes  together  and  blew 

i    his  nose  with  violence.     X898  'H.  S.  Merriman'  Rodens 

:  Comer  xxxii,  Tlie  Hghtliouse  winked  a  glaring  eye  that 
seemed  to  stare  over  tlieir  heads  far  out  to  sea. 

b.  To  wink  away :  to  remove  (tears)  by  blinking 

1    one's  eyes. 

1876  Miss  Broughton  Joan  n.  i,  Joan,  trying  to  smile, 
and  to  wink  away  the  two  large  tears  that  have  rushed  to 

\    her  eyes.     x89a  Mrs.  S.  Batson  Dark  I.  v.  105  She  winked 

j    away  a  few  hot  tears  of  shame  that  rose  to  her  eyes. 

I        o.   To  move  swiftly,   cause  to   flicker  like  an 

I    eyMid. 

X883  Bridges /'/•tfw^Mtf«Ji464Likc  butterflies,  that,  .upon 
a  wall  Winking  their  idle  fans  at  pleasure  sit.  X897  S. 
Crane  Third  Violet  xxviii,  190  He  told  me  you  swore  like 
a  drill-sergeant  if  the  model  winked  a  finger. 

!        d.   To  give  (a  signal),  express  (a  message),  etc. 

I    by  means  of  flashlights. 

!  1918  Glasgoiv  Herald  22  Nov.  5  Their  flagship's  great. . 
eye  of  flame  winking  out  a  message.  X919  Ibid.  i\  Apr.  7 
H.M.S.  Glory.. winked  us  welcome  from  the  mast-head. 

tWink,  f.2  Obs,  rare.  [var.  Winch  z;.!  Cf. 
WiXK  ji^.-]     intr.  To  shrink,  wince. 

1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  i.  i.  Eden  145  That  botstrous 
Adam's  body  did  not  shrink  For  Northren  Windes,  nor  for 
the  Southrcn  wink.     1677  [see  Winking  vbt.sb.^]. 

Wink,  obs.  form  of  Winnock  Sc,  window. 

Wink-a-peep  (wi'qkaprp).  Also  7  wink- 
apipe,  wincopipe.     [f.  Wink  v.^  +  Peep  sb.^ 

1 1.  //.  T"he  eyes.   Obs. 

Cf.  Devon  dial.  %vink-a-peeps  'drowsiness'. 

x6xs  Hrathwait  Straf'Pado  4  Those  utnk-apipes  of  thine, 
those  ferret  eies.  Ibid.  116  Awake  for  shame,  open  thy 
wink-a-peeps ! 

2.  dial.  The  pimpernel,  Anagallis  at-vensis, 

x6i6  Bacon  Sylva  \  827  There  is  a  Small  Red  Klower  in 
the  Stubble-Ficlds,  which  Country  People  call  the  Winco- 
pipe. 1886  Cheshire  Gloss.  1897  Outing  (U.S.)  Mar.  593/ 1 
I'he  win copi pes  arc  opening,  sefSor. 

Winked  (wiijkt),  ///.  a,  [f.  Wink  v^  +  -ed  i.] 
Winked-at,  -on,  connived  at,  tolerated. 

x63a  Brome  Northern  Lasse  v.  viii,  [He]  has  been  a  loose 
Liver,.. at.  .most  of  the  winkt  at  houses  about  the  Town. 
1810  Crabbe  Borough  iv.  352  Pla>s,  Put  out  by  heathens  in 
the  wink'd-on  days. 

II  Winkel  (vi-qk'l).  Also  winkle.  [Du.]  A 
store  or  general  shop  in  South  Africa.  Hence 
Winkler,  a  store-keeper. 

1839  W.  C.  Harris  IVild  Sports  S.  Afr.  xxxvii.  332  We 
lost  not  a  moment  in  opening  a  ivinkel,  or  shop.  X853 
W.  R.  King  Ca$npaign.  Kaffirlanii  vi.  139  'Winkel  wag- 
gons' had  come  out  to  the  camp,  and  tlie  '  winklers ',  or 
private  traders,  sold  everythhig  tiiey  had.  190a  Black-w. 
Mag.  Feb.  i6<3/i  Richmond  Road  is  not  a  township... It 
boasts  of  one  winkel  adjoining  the  railway  buildings. 

Winker  (wi-qkaj).     [f.  Wink  v.^  +  -er  1.] 

1.  One  who  winks  (in  various  senses),  rare. 
1549  Latimer  3rd  Serm,  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  94  He  was 

no  gyfte  taker,  he  was  no  wynker,  he  was  no  bywalker. 
1550  Bale  hnage  Both  Ch.  11.  xiii.  fvij,  That  franticke 
papist  lohn  Eckius,  and  our  wynchester  the  wynker  of 
wyles.  c  1590  in  Collect.  B.  L.  Ballads  (1867)  254  Cat  will 
after  kind,  All  winkers  are  not  blind.  1649  Bulwer  Patho- 
myot,  II.  iv.  164  True  Cowards  who  are  of  the  worse  Sect 
of  winkers  are  wont  to  shut  their  Eyes.  1715  PofK  Let.  to 
Craggs  15  July,  A  sett  of  nodders,  winkers,  and  whisperers. 
i8ao  J.  Chambers  lllustr.  Wore.  539  '  Are  you  a  gentleman 
and  wink  at  whist?'  This  was  too  much  for  the  winker. 
190a  Sat.  Rett.  15  July  77/1  Self-conscious  winkers  and 
gigglers  over  their  own  misconduct. 

2.  Chiefly  //.  applied  to  the  eyes  or  the  eye- 
lashes.   Now  dial,  or  slang. 

1734  in  Mrs.  Delany  Autobiogr.  (1861)  I.  519  As  soon  as 
my  winkers  are  opened  I  am  always  blessed  with  one  of 
your  epistles.  x8o8  Jamieson,  /f/'wit^rr,  the  eye-lashes.  S. 
X893  Boys  Otvn  Paper  Jan.  157/3  Here,  younjijster,  clap 
your  winker  to  this  ^lass.  X894  Crockett  Raiders  xxvu 
lit  Curling  upward  like  the  winkers  of  an  old  man's  eye. 
b.  The  nictitating  membrane  of  a  bird's  eye. 

X884  CoUES  N.  Amer,  Birds  (ed.  2)  180. 

3.  //.  (rarely  sing.)  «  Blinkek  3  b  ;  also  attrib. 
PsX'io  fig.  or  allusively. 

XS83  Fr'LKE  Def,  Confut.  Papists  32  He  Is  the  common 
packhorse  of  the  Papistcs, .  .he  weareth  a  paire  of  winkers 
ouer  his  eyes  like  a  milhorse.     1746-7  Mas.  Delany  in 


Autobiogr.  (1861)  II.  449  Most  people  wear  vast  winkers  to 
their  heads.  1755  J.  Shebbeabe  Lydia  (1769)  II.  29  Her 
cap  standing  beyond  her  eyes  like  a  coach-horse's  winkers. 
1794  Felton  Carriages  (1801)  II,  136.  1859  Carriage 
Builders'  Art  Jrnl.  I.  43/1  The  winker-cheek  is  cut  eight 
inches  from  buckle  to  buckle.  x88a  J.  Philipson  Harness 
18  Hogskin  is  utilized  for  the  pads,  winkers,  &c.  of  brown 
harness. 

Comb.  1845  Browning  in  Lett.  R.  B.  <5-  Elit.  B.  Barrett 
(1899)  I.  79,  I  am  set  going  with  a  hand,  winker-wise,  on 
each  side  of  my  head. 

b.  Iransf.    Spectacles,  rare. 

1816  '  Quiz  '  Grand  Master  i.  n  A  patent  pair  of  goggle 
winkers,  Conceal'd  from  public  view  his  blinkers. 

Winkey,  variant  of  Winky. 

Winking  (wi'ijkir)),  vbl,  sby  [f.  Wink  v>  + 
-ING  1.]     The  action  of  Wink  v.'^ 

1 1.  Closing  the  eyes  in  sleep ;  dozing,  slumber- 
ing ;  also,  a  doze,  a  nap.   Obs. 

cwj^Lamb.  Hom.  145  per  seal  beon..lokinge  wi3-uten 
winkunge,  song  wiS-uten  lisse.  1377  Langl.  /'.  /'A  B.  v.  3 
Panne  waked  I  of  my  wynkynge  and  wo  was  with-alle, 
pat  I  ne  hadde  sleped  sadder.  1393  Ibid.  C.  xii.  167  In 
a  wynkynge  ich  worth  and  wonderhche  ich  mettc. 

attrib.   1625  Flrtchkr  &  Shirley  Nt.Walker  \\.  i,  So, 
so,  lie's  fast ;  Fast  as  a  fish  ith'  net,  He  has  winking  powder 
Shall  worke  upon  him  to  our  wish. 
b.  The  taking  of  'forty  winks'. 

x86a  Smiles  Engineers  III.  xii.  239  Stephenson.. would 
occasionally  refresh  himself,  .by  a  short  doze,  which.. he 
would  never  admit  had  exceeded  the  limits  of '  winking  ',  to 
use  his  own  term. 

2.  The  shutting  of  the  eyes,  as  in  blinking,  as 
a  gesture  of  aversion  or  connivance,  and  now  esp. 
as  a  flippant  indication  of  intimate  knowledge  or 
amused  interest,  t  Also,  a  significant  glance  or 
movement  of  the  eyes  ;  with  at,  connivance. 

c  1440  Protnp,  Parv,  530/1  Wynkkynge,  of  the  eye  {S.  with 
the  eye),  nictitacio,  . .  nictus,  . .  conguinicio,  . .  connivencia. 
c:x46o  J.  KusSELL  Bk.  Nurture  282  Glowtynge  ne  twynke- 
lynge  with  your  y^e.. Watery  wynkynge  ne  dropoynge  but 
of  sight  clere.  1538  Elyot  Diet.,  Nictus,  a  wynkynge,  as 
whan  one  doth  sygnifie  his  mynde  to  an  other  by  loking. 
1564-78  BuLLEiN  Dial,  agst.  Pest.  (1888)  20  What  meaneth 
hee  by  winkyng  like  a  Goose  in  the  raine?  157a  Instruc- 
tions Earl  Wore,  in  Digges  Compl.  Avibass.  (1655)  318  To 
EufTer  no  permission  or  winking  at  of  any  other  Religion 
then  that  which  ..  our  Realm  hath  always  held.  1595 
Shaks.  John  iv.  ii.  211  On  the  winking  of  Authoritie  To 
vnderstand  a  Law.  i6oa  —  Ham.  it.  ii.  137  If  I  had..giuen 
my  heart  a  winking,  mute  and  dumbe.  1641  J.  Jackson 
True  Evang.  T.  11.  152  Breaches  of  charity,  .by  thewihcking 
and  scorning  of  our  eyes.  1664  Tillotson  Wisdom  of  being 
religious  33  If  there  be  a  God,  a  man  cannot  by  an  obstinate 
dis-belief  of  him  make  him  cease  to  be,  any  more  then  a  man 
can  put  out  the  Sun  by  winking.  1684  Howe  Redeemer's 
Tears  Wks.  1724  II.  15  Men  may  indeed,  by  resolved,  stiff, 
winking,  create  to  themselves  a  darkness  amidst  the  clearest 
Light.  1693  Locke  Educ.  §  138  If.  .any  one. .should. . 
make  them  think  there  is  any  difference  between  being  in 
the  dark  and  winking,  you  must  get  it  out  of  their  Minds. 
X783  O'Keeffe  Birth-Day  28  Sly  winking  and  blinking.  As 
leeiuig  and  jeering.  i8a^  Miss  L.  M.  Hawkins  Annaline 
I.  206  What . .  is  all  this  winking  and  smirking  about  ?  1831 
Scott  Ct.  Robt.  xiv,  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  weaker  on 
such  occasions.. to  be  obliged  to  take  the  petty  pari  of 
winking  hard,  as  if  not  able  losee  what  they  cannot  avenge. 
1837  Dickens  Pickiu.  xxviii,  The  fat  boy  swallowed  a  glass 
of  liquor  without  so  much  as  winking. 

3.  The  rapid  alternating  motion  of  an  object ; 
the  intermittent  flashing  of  light. 

X859  J.  Brown  Rab  fy  E\  16  The  mobilUy..of  that  bud 
[of  a  tail],  ..its  expressive  twinklings  and  winkings,  .were  of 
the  oddest  and  swiftest.  [1899  F.T.  Blllen  Wa^-  Navy  28 
The  flagship  keeps  breaking  out  into  rapid  winkings  of 
lofty  electric  eyes.]  1908  C.  W.  Wallace  Children  Chapel 
Blackfriars  11  Ihe  modern  signal  bell  of  the  German 
theatre,  .when  an  act  is  ready  to  begin  ;— a  signal  reduced 
in  American  theatres  to  the  winking  of  the  lights. 

4.  Like  winking  :  in  a  flash,  in  a  twinkling,  very 
rapidly  or  suddenly;  also,  with  vigour  or  per- 
sistency, *  like  one  o'clock ',  *  like  anything  *.  So, 
as  easy  as  winking. 

i8»7  Hood  Sailors  Apol.  71  Both  my  legs  began  to  bend 
like  winkin.  X841  Marryat  Poacher  xxii,  He's  a  regular 
scholar,  and  can  sum  up  like  winkin.  x87a  '  Aliph  Cheem  ' 
(Veldham)  Zavj  ^ /«(/  (1876)  85  But  [we]  cry  '  pray  grow 
your  opium!  Because  it  pays  like  winking.  1907  H. 
WVMDHAM  /V(tr^^./^?(7i'//^-^i!^ XXXV, She'll,  .make  a  hundred 
and  fifty  a  week  as  easy  as  winking. 

t  Wi*nking,t'/'/.  j(5.^  [See  Wink  7^.2]  Wincing. 

1677  W.  Hl'GHks  Man  of  Sin  u,\.  7  What  a  Desperate 
Cause  is  this ; . .  Is  not  this  meer  winking  to  avoid  a  blow  ? 

Wixiking  (wi-qkir)),  ppl.a,  [f.  Wink  v,'^  + 
-ING  2.]     That  winks. 

i.  That  shuts  the  eyes  or  one  eye  intermittently 
or  for  an  instant ;  blinking  ;  f  slumbering,  sleepy  ; 
in  OE.  as  sb.  =  the  blind. 

Used  to  render  the  specific  name  connivens  of  certain  birds, 

a  1000  Sal.  <V  Sat.  77  Lamena  he  is  laece,  leoht  wincendra 
\v,r,  winciendra].  1377  Langl.  /'.  PL  B.  xi.  4  po  wepte 
I  for  wo  and  wratth  of  her  speche.  And  in  a  wynkyng  wratth 
wex  I  aslepe.  1561  J.  Heywood  Prcrv.  Hf  Epigr,  (1867)  162 
Smalle  holes  keepe  small  mise,  from  wily  winkyng  cats,  1611 
Shaks.  Cymb.w.  iv,  89  Her  Andirons,  .were  two  winkmg 
Cupids  Of  Siluer.  X630  Bp.  Hall  Occas.  MediL  xxi.  53 
Wee  are  wont  to  salute  it  [sc.  the-  light]  at  the  first  comming 
in,  with  winking,  or  closed  eyes.  1693  Drvden  Ovids 
Met.  I.  990  The  Keeper's  winking  Eyes  began  to  fail.  X784 
Cowper  Task  u.  773  Blame  we  most  the  nurslings  or  the 
nurse?  The  children, .  .deform'd,  Through  want  of  care  ;  or 
her,  whose  winking  eye  And  slumb'iing  oscitancy  mars  the 
brood  ?  1801  Latham  Syno/'sis,  Suppl.  II.  53  Wmkmg  tal- 
con  U-alco  connivens].     It  has  a  wonderful  faculty  of  con- 
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tncting  snd  diUtini;  the  iris.  x8io  Ckabbk  Borough  x.  243 
And  prosing  topers  rub  their  winking  eyes.  1855  Poultry 
Chron.  III.  381  The  nictitating  (winking)  muscles.  x85o 
pATMORE  Faithful  Far  Ever  n.  it  log  And  I,  contented,.. 
idly  stroke  The  winking  cat,  or  watch  the  fire.  1870  Dis- 
SACU  Loihair  liv,  Star\'eling  saints  and  winking  madonnas. 
t  b.  Characterized  by  shutting  of  the  eyes  or 
averted  looks ;  conniving.   Obs. 

x577-a*  BuErOM  Floorisk  M^on  Fancie  Wks.  (Grosart)  I. 
37/1  Some  finely  vse  a  winking  kinde  of  wile,  Some  looke 
alofte,  and  some  doo  siill  looke  downe,  1579  Hake  Nrives 
0ut  ^ PfiwUs  (i8;2l  Fviij  b,  See,  see,  what  wyly  winkmg  I 
shiftes,  by  ciiffe  browde  beasts  are  made.  X605-6  Earl 
NonTHAMrro:*  in  Crt.  ^  Times  Jos.  I  (1848)  I.  55  The 
winking  course  which  I  am  forced  to  take  daily  in  the 
ports. .bath. .tired  me  with  struggling  between  both  parts. 

2.  trans/.  That  opens  and  shuts  ;  often,  by  exten- 
sion, applied  to  intermittent  light,  the  flashing  of 
lamps,  the  twinkling  of  a  reflexion,  or  the  like. 

XSQ5  Shaks.  yohn  11.  i.  215  k\\  preparation  for  a  bloody 
siedge,  And  merciles  proceeding, .  .Confronts  >;our  Citties 
eics,  your  winking  gates.  x6ii  Shaks.  Cymb.  11.  iii.25(Song) 
And  winking  Mary-bads  begin  to  ope  their  Golden  eyes. 
x68i  Dryden  5/an.  Friar  in.  ii,  A  dim  winking  Lamp. 
X789  WoLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Snbj.  for  Painters  Wks.  1812  II. 
14a  A  winking  Lighfeaof  paltry  Rush.  X840  Dickens  Old 
C.  Sho/  xxviii,  These  [houses]  had  very  little  winking  win- 
dows, and  low-arched  doors.  xjk>4  Hichens  Garden  Allah 
XX,  The  first  glass  of  blithely  wmking  champagne. 

3.  Comd.f  as  +  winking -eyed  a.j  blind  {fig.'). 
x6ai  Eng.  Prot.  Plea  for  Eng.  Preists  ff  Papists  60  The 

councell  could  not  be  so  winking  eyed,  but  they  would  haue 
found  foorth  some  one  or  other  culpable. 

Hence  Wi'nkingly  adv.^  with  winking  eyes ; 
f  with  a  casual  look  ;  with  a  wink  or  winks. 

'594  NA.<iHE  UnfoH,  Trav.  13  b,  Whose  pleasing  face  he 
had  scarce  winkingly  glanst  on  [etc.].  x6is  Peacham  Gentl. 
Exerc.  III.  (1634)  138  If  any  one  ijeholdeth  ..some  very  while 
object,  he  vieweth  it  winkingly.  1868  N,  Brit.  Rev,  Dec. 
429  The  left  eye  of  RafF. .asks  winkingly,  'What  do  you 
brmg  to-day?'  1897  Blackmore  Z>anV/xlix,  437  Looking 
out  winkingly  in  all  directions,..!  beheld  a  company  of 
little  rocks. 

Winkle  (wii)k1),x^.  Also  6  wincle,  7  winckle. 
Shortened  f.  Pebiwinkle  2  (cf.  wig  from  periwig), 

158^  HiGiss  yunins  Nomencl.  6^2  Cochlea, ..&  Wincle: 
a  penwincle  or  cockle.  x6ox  Holuvnd  Pliny  vni.  xxxix.  I. 
218  Lisards,  (deadly  enemies  tothe  Snailes  or  Winkles  above 
named).  i6io  —  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  727  Stones  like 
unto  sea  winkles  or  cockles  and  other  sea  fish,  X615CROOKE 
Body  of  Man  601  It  is  called  OwMa.  .because  it  is  like 
a  Winicle  or  Periwinkle.  1844  Dickens  Mart.  Chuz.  xxi, 
The  very  winkle  of  your  country  in  his  shelly  lair,  1899 
Whiteing  No.  S  John  St.  vii.  60  A  typical  family,. lives 
before  the  public  on  a  nutriment  of  winkles  and  gin. 

attrib.  X845  COL.  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  II.  256  The 
'winklemen  were  on  the  mud  all  day.  i&Bi  Instr.  Census 
Clerks  (iZZs)  39  Winkle  Gatherer.  2903  Times  13  Aug.  ij/2 
A  shilling  used  to  be  charged  for  a  winkle  license,  which 
lasted  during  the  winkle  season. 

Hence  Wi'nkler,  one  who  gathers  winkles  ; 
Wl'nkling'  gerund. 

18^  A.  T.  Pask  Eyes  Thames  58  Eel-trawlers  and  *  wink- 
Icrs'.  1898  Punch  20  Aug.  77/2  D'year  as  *ow  old  Bob 
Osborne  'ave  give  up  Shrimpin'  an'  took  tcr  Winklin'? 

Winkle  (wi-gk*l),  v.  dial.  [f.  Wink  v.^  +  -le  3.] 
intr.  To  emit  light  intermittently  ;  to  twinkle. 

1791  Lkarmont  Poems  37  In  vain  the  starry  winkling 
gleam.  X807  Hogg  Mountain  Bard  63  What  though  she 
has  twa  little  winkling  een  ?  They're  better  than  nane.  X903 
Mrs.  Barnes-Grundv  Vacil.  Hazel  198  The  stars  and 
planets  twinkled  and  winkled,  and  sparkled  and  glittered. 

Winkless(wi*i)k|les),  a.  [f.  Wink  sb,^  +  -less.] 
Without  a  wink,  unwinking. 

x86x  WvNTER  Soc.  Bees  93  The  upturned  gaze  of  winkless 
scores  (of  artificial  eye^J.  X867  ¥.  H,  Ludlow  Brace  0/ 
Bt^S3i$  Sat  bolt  upright  in  the  pew.  winkless  as  a  deacon. 

t  Wlnklot.  Sc.  Obs.  [Obscure ;  for  tiie  ending 
cf.  giglot^  GiGLET.]     A  wench. 

xs. .  PebUs  to  Play  73  in  M ait  land  Fol.  MS.  (S.T.S.)  178 
Ape  winklot  fell  and  hir  laill  vp.  Ibid.  233,  182  Quhen  the 
winklottis  and  the  wawaris  twynnit. 

Winky  (wi-qki).  Also-ey.  [f.WiNKt/.l +  -t6.] 
Only  in  slang  phr.  Like  winky,  'like  winking'. 

X830  LvTTON  P.  Clifford  xxxi[ii],  The  parson  forks  him  out 
ten  shiners,  preaching  all  the  while  like  winkey.  1838  Mrs. 
SuYTHiES  Fitzherbert  ix,  We'll  be  back  like  winky.  190a 
Begbie  Sir  %  Sparrow  iii.  33  She  kicks  like  winky. 

Winle.  Sc.  form  of  Windle  sb.^ 

tWinly,  a.  Obs,  Forms:  i  wynlio,  wenlic, 
3  wunlic,  wun-,  wund-,  wane-,  wonliche,  4 
wynly,  -lich(e,  -wynnelyoh,  5  wynlyche,  winli. 
[OE.  wynlic,  f.  wyn{n  joy,  Win  sb,'^  +  -lic^  -ly  l.] 
Pleasant,  agreeable;  goodly,  splendid,  beautiful. 
(Often  merely  a  vague  epithet  of  commendation.) 

a  xooo  Phoenix  34  Sunbearo  lixetS,  wuduholt  wynlic.  c  1000 
Ags.  Horn.  (Assmann)  ix.  205  Heo  wjes  swi^  wlitij  and 
wenlices  hiwes.  cxaos  Lav.  8090  Waes  at  foren  \>nn  wsefdc 
imaked  an  wunlic  fur.  Ibid.  loooo  Stod  ^  wundliche 
[c  i»75  wonliche]  wude  amidden  ane  waelde.  a  X300  E.  E. 
Psalter  xxiii[i].  3  Wha  sal  stegh  in  hille  of  laucrd  winli? 
1303  R.  Brunne  Handl,  Synne  1411  Some  of  >o  wynly 
wones  Were  peynted  with  prec^-us  stones,  a  1400  Pisiillof 
Susan  99  With  wardons  winlich  and  walshe  notes  newe. 
7^1400  Morte  Arth.  i8i  Ther-to  wylde  to  wale,  and  wyn- 
lychc  bryddes. 

t  Winly,  adv.  Obs.  Forms :  i  wynlioe,  3 
wnnliche,  4  wynli,  -lyche,  wynn-,  wynely, 
4-5  wynly,  5  winly.  [OE.  wynHce^  f.  wynlic  : 
see  prec.  and  -ly  2.]  Pleasantly,  agreeably;  finely, 
splendidly.     (Often  vague  in  alliterative  verse.) 
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e  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cvii[i].  2  pact  ic  wynlice  on  psalterio 
J»e  singan  mote,  ciaos  Lav.  3605  Sone  wer3  J^e  aide  king 
wunliche  iicdeled.  cix$o  IVill.  PalemeT^f)  A  gardineuene, 
..wynli  wijj  heic  waT  was  closed  al  a«boute.  £-1400  Sc. 
Trojan  IVar  {Hoisim.)  i.  225  The  streiis  ware  strautht  & 
wynly  maide.  « 1^00-50  l^ars  Alex.  5545  In  at  a  wicket 
he  went  &  wynly  it  speris.  ^1440  York  Myst.  xlv.  103 
What  ayles  yow  women,  for  wo  l>us  wynly  to  wepe?  c  1450 
Holland  Hoivlat  660  The  Pape  and  the  patriarkis  . .  Wei- 
cummit  thaim  wynly. 

Winn,  obs.  form  of  Win. 

Winna.  Sc.  =  'will  not':  see  Willz/.i  A.  6b;3. 

Winnable  (wi'nab'l),  a.  Also  6  wyn(n)ablo, 
7  -winneable,  8-9  {erron,)  winable.  [f.  Wixz*.! 
+  -ABLE.]    Capable  of  being  won,  in  various  senses. 

X544  Bktham  Precepts  War  \.  v.  Bivb,  All  cyties..be 
more  wynable  on  the  one  syde,  then  on  the  other.  x6ix 
CoTGR.,  Gaignable,  gettable,  winnable,  gaineable.  X747 
HoosoN  Miner's  Did.  L  3  b,  When  Work  is  Soft,  Kind,  and 
Winable  enough  without  any  Hardship.  1807  Anna  M. 
Porter  Hungarian  Bro.  xi.  (1832)  131  I'he  best  proof  I  can 
have  of  her  heart's  being  winable  only  by  a  brave  and 
upright  man.  x888  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  18  Feb.  8/1  All  the  rest 
are  winnable  exactly  as  Southwark  was  won. 

Winnacke"w,  -acoe,  obs.  var.  Guanaco. 

i7»9  J.  Wood  Voy.  86  Here  is  Plenty  of  Winnackews,  or 
Spanish  sheep. 

Winnaill,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Vennel. 

Winnard  (wi-naid).  Also  7  wheenerd.  [app. 
a.  Li},weingartdrosselj'Vogel  {stQ  Wikg-thkush), 
with  the  second  element  droiiped.]  A  local  name 
of  the  redwing,  Turdus  iliacus, 

0x698  [see  WiNDLE  sh.^\.  X7S8  Borlase  Nat  Hist. 
Cortiiv.  xxi.  345.     x88o  £.  Cormvall  Gloss. 

Winne,  obs.  form  of  Win. 
"Winnel,  dial,  form  of  Windle, 
Winner  (wi-nsj).    [f.  Win  z/.i  +  -er^.]    One 
who  or  that  which  wins,  in  various  senses, 

1.  One  who  gains  something,  esp.  by  effort  or 
merit ;  spec,  one  who  gets  (a  living)  by  labour,  an 
earner  (obs.  or  dial,  exc,  in  Bread-winner)  ;  f  one 
who  makes  profit,  as  by  trading;  f  one  who  *wins* 
(corn),  a  harvester,  reaper  (fig.). 

X35«  [see  Waster  s5.^  i).  f  1375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints  xxvii. 
(Machor)  860  Of  goddis  corne  wynnare  to  be.  X393  Langl. 
P.  PI.  C.  I.  222  Webbesters  and  walkers  and  wynners  with 
handen."  £1456  Pol,  Poems  (Rolls)  H.  235  Robberys  now 
rewle  ryjtwysenesse,  And  wynnerys  with  her  sothe  sawe. 
X483  Cath.  Anel.  420/1  A  Wynner,  lucrijicus,  15*3-34 
FiTZHERB,  Huso.  §  36  He  that  byeth  gros.se  sale,  and  re- 
tayleth,  muste  nedes  be  a  wynner,  1556  J.  Heywood 
Spider  ^  F.  Ixxiii,  21  No  flie  therby  winner,  the  worth  of 
a  straw.  X593  Extr.  Aberd.  Reg.  (1848)  H.  85  Knawin.. 
to  be  wynneris  of  thair  leving  be  sum  honest  moyen.  x6^o 
R.  N.  tr.  Camden^s  Hist.  Eliz.  iv.  173  Whereas  Religion  is 
the  greatest  winner  of  mens  affections.  1836  Hob.  Smith 
Tin  Trump.  I.  257  The  winner  of  a  title  generally  deserves 
it.  1848  Thackeray  Vast.  F'air  Ixvii,  The  Major  was 
disengaged  too,  and  swore  he  would  be  the  winner  of  her. 
1876  Sir  C.  Dilke  in  Life  (1917)  I.  xiii.  197  Holker.. 
a  great  winner  of  verdicts  from  juries,  was  one  of  the  dullest 
men.  1911  'G.  A.  Birmingham'  Lighter  Side  Irish  Life 
i.  6  A  woman,  a  careless  winner  of  the  hearts  of  men. 

2.  One  who  is  victorious  in  a  contest ;  a  victor ; 
esp.  one  who  wins  a  game,  a  race,  a  prize,  etc. ; 
spec,  a  horse,  dog,  etc.  that  wins  a  race ;  in  games 
of  skill,  the  *  piece'  that  is  nearest  to  a  certain 
point,  a  winning  shot,  etc. ;  in  recent  slang,  a  thing 
that  scores  a  success. 

X456  Sir  G.  Have  Laiu  Arms  (S.T.S.)  74  [If  he]  has  tynt 
the  bataill,  tharfore  he  had  the  wrang,  and  the  wynnar  the 
rycht.  XS46  J.  Heywood  Prov.  i.  x.  (1867)  24  Be  they 
wynners  or  loosers,  Folke  saie  alwaie,  beggers  should  be  no 
choosers,  1596  Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.) 
I.  156  The  verie  Romanis  selfes,  victorious  winneris.  1596 
Shaks.  Tarn.  Shr.  v.  ii.  187  'Twas  1  wonne  the  wager, 
though  you  hit  the  white,  And  being  a  winner,  God  giue 
you  good  night,  1598  —  Hen.  K,  in.  vi,  120  When  Lenitie 
and  Crueltie  play  for  a  Kingdonie,  The  gentler  Gamester  is 
the  soonest  winner,  1611  —  Cymb.  iii.  v.  15  Sir,  the  Euent 
Is  yet  to  name  the  winner.  1667  Lenthcrinore  :  Advice 
cone.  Gaming  {166S)  10  It  is  not  deny'd  but  most  Gamesters 
have  at  one  time  or  other  a  considerable  run  of  winning, 
but.. I  could  never_  hear  of  the  Man  that  gave  over  a 
winner,  (I  mean  to  give  over,  as  never  to  play  again).  X710 
Actg  Anne  c.  19  §  2  It  shall.,  be  lawful.. for  any  Person.,  to 
..recover  thesame [money], ..with Costs,  .against  such  Win- 
ner. X789  D.  Davidson  Seasons  167  A  leal  shot  ettled  at 
the  cock,  Which  shov'd  the  winner  by.  x8n  Ace.  Game 
Curling  g  The  stone  nearest  the  tee  ..  is  called  the  winner, 
X840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xxx,  At  length  the  pUiy  came  to 
an  end,  and  Mr.  Isaac  List  rose  the  only  winner.  1854 
Poultry  Chron.  I.  371  Winners  of  the  First  Pri2es.  1859  H. 
KiNGSLEY  G.  Hamlyn  xix,  I'd  ridden  seven  great  winners 
before  I  was  eighteen,  1874  J.  D,  Heath  Croquet-Player  83 
It  is.. unfair  to  the  winner,  to  tell  him  that  he  won  only 
because  you  '  had  a  bad  mallet*.  1876  Coursing  Calendar  19 
In  a  scrambling  course,  run  partly  out  of  sight,  the  early  points 
of  Moonshine  doubtless  landed  her  the  winner.  1913  Play 
Pictorial^  No.  131  p.  iv/i  The  Alhambra  has  also  found 
a  winner  In  its  curiously  named  ['revue']  *8d.  a  mile'. 

Winnuig  (wi-nir|),  vbl.sb\  Forms:  see  Win 
v,^  [f.  Win  z;,i  +  -ing  i.]  The  action  of  Win  v.^  ; 
concr.  something  won. 

1,  Conquest,  capture,  taking  (of  a  place) ;  also, 
in  early  use,  conquered  territory  (=  Conquest 
sb.  4).  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  X3ao  Sir  Tristr.  928  Rohand  he  leftkingOucr  al  his  wining 
J?are.  X338  R.  Brunne  CAr£>«.  (i8io)  296  prittt  reamesmen 
tolde,  hat  kyng  Arthur  wan.  He  parted  his  wynnyng  tille 
his  men  largely.    1419  in  Documents  Francois  (1847)  I.  227 


WINNING. 

Thei  have  wonne  the  forsaid  toun  by  assaulte.  .thorougbt 
the  whiche  wynninge  my  forsaid  lord  hath  passage  to  Paiys. 
c  1470  Henbv  Wallace  x.  577  Thow  was  gret  caus  off  wyn- 
nyng off  Scotland.  1577  Holinshed  Chron.  I.  34/2  Caius 
lulius  Cesar,  .determined  to  assay  y»  winning  of  Britain. 
i6aa  Peacham  Compt.  Gent.  xv.  (1906J  184  Knighted  at  the 
winning  of  Edenburgh  in  Scotland,  a  1660  Contevip.  Hist. 
Irel.  (Ir.  Archaol.  Soc.)  I.  280  This  noble  warrior  was  soe 
eager  for  the  wininge  of  that  place.  1871  Freeman  Norm. 
Conq.  IV.  xvii.  80  While  the  land  which  sent  forth  such 
goodly  stores  was  in  winning. 

2.  The  action  of  gaining,  getting,  or  obtaining  ; 
acquisition  ;  +  gain  (in  general,  as  opp.  to  loss)  \ 
victory  in  a  game  or  contest. 

With  various  shades  of  meaning,  in  later  use  restricted  as 
in  the  vb. 

c  i3ao  Sir  Tristr.  3006  In  wining  and  in  tin  Trewe  to  ben 
ay.  136a  Lancu  P.  PL  A.  v,  94  Of  his  leosinge  I  lauhwe. . 
Ac  for  his  wynnynge  I  wepe.  1 1374  Chaucer  Troylus  \. 
igg  Swych  labour  as  folk  ban  yn  wynnynge  Of  loue. 
1:1449  Pecock  Repr.  in.  xviii.  403  Bi  biyng  or  hi  wynnyng 
in  waiouring  or  bi  sum  otlier  fre  maner  of  geting.  1508 
Dunbar  Fly  ting  ig  It  is  nowthir  wynning  nor  rewaird,  Bot 
tinsale  [etc. J.  1549  Covekdale,  etc.  Erasni.  Par.  James  i. 
1-12  To  counte  lo>se  of  goodes,  for  the  richcste  wynnynge. 
1610  Shaks,  Teuip.  i,  ii.  451  Least  too  light  winning  Make 
the  prize  light.  x6ii  —  Cymb,  11.  iii.  8  Winning  will  put 
any  man  into  courage.  x6j6  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  I.  183  Vour  Honour  may  guess  that  winning  of 
time  is  their  chiefest  aim.  1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Gt. 
Eater  Kent  Wks,  1.  145/a  The  vnexpected  winning  of  the 
wager.  X667  [see  Winner  2].  X813  Scott  Roh^fy  in.  xxx, 
AUen-a-Dale  has  no  fleece  for  the  spinning,  Yet  AUen-a-Dale 
has  red  gold  for  the  winning,  i860  Lowenthal  Morphy''s 
Games  Chess  140  Ensuring  the  advance  of  the  Queen's 
Pawn,  which  is  almost  equivalent  to  the  winning  of  the 
game.  1885-94  Bridges  Eros  <5-  Psyche  Dec.  ix,  And  in 
one  winning  all  her  woes  redeem. 

"t*  b.  Getting  of  money  or  wealth  ;  gain,  profit ; 
money-making.    Obs.  as  a  specific  sense. 

a  X300  Cursor  M.  25803  Man  ix>u  has  ben  to  couetus  Al>ote 
werlds  wining  fuus.  c  X38a  Pol.  Poems  (Rollsj  I,  252  Mony 
for  wynnyng  wold  bilraye  Father  and  moder.  a  1450  Mvbc 
Par.  Pr.  (1868)  22/705  Vsureres  that  by  cause  of  wynnyng 
lene  her  catall  to  her  eine  cristen.  CX480  Henrvson  Want 
of  Wyse  Men  22  (Bannatyne  MS.)  For  warldly  wonyng  sic 
walkis,  quhen  wysar  winkis.  a  X533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk. 
M.  Aurel.  (1546)  N  vij,  Of  the  vnlawful  winnyng  of  the 
fathers,  there  folowethe  the  iuste  loss  to  tlieyr  children. 
1536  Bellenden  C7-on.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  p.  xxiv.  To  tliair  gret 
proffet  and  winning,  c  X730  Ramsay  Maltman  iii,  He  may 
crack  of  his  winning,  When  he  clears  scores  with  me. 
O,  Getting  by  labour,  earning.   Obs,  exc.  dial. 

c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (verse)  2058  If  ony  woman  can  oght 
do  pat  ony  wining  falles  vnto.    1545  in  Reg.  Mng.  Sig.  Scot. 
1^46^  757/a  Concerning  the  wynning  of  thair  leving. 
fa.  Profit  (in  general),  advantage.  Obs. 

c  137s  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xl.  (Ninian)  1151  Quhat  wynnyng 
bad  3e,  po  je  had  mycht  to  sla  me?  X477  Eaki.  Kivers 
(Caxton)  Dictes  6  b,  Yf  ye  do  so  all  your  1>  f,  it  shalbe  to  you 
a  grete  prouffitable  wynnyng.  a  1578  Lindesav  (Piiscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  37  Regairding  our  awin  prcvat 
wining  mair  nor  the  weillfair  of  the  realme. 

3.  concr.  That  which  is  won  ;  a  thing  or  amount 
obtained  or  gained ;  gain,  profit  (as  acquired) ; 
fin  early  use  occas,  spoil,  booty;  emolument, 
earnings.     Now  rare  or  Obs.  exc.  as  in  4, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  968  O  \>i  winning  giue  me  |>e  tend. 
CX330  Arth.  <V  Merl.  8393  Whar  je  schul  win  wining,  ^e 
iioid  it  5euc  for  no  Y\\\%\  CX386  Chaucer  Prol.  275  Hise 
resons  he  spak  ful  solempnely  Sownynge  alway  thencrees  of 
his  wynnyng,  c  X400  ^6  Pol.  Poems  xix.  77  py  wrong  wyn- 
nyng ajen  restore.  14..  Sc.  Acts  Parlt.  (1814)  I.  736/2  And 
J?at  of  all  his  wynnying . .  he  sal  nocht  halde  hot  .ij.  d.  c  1450 
Merlin  xiv.  224  Ther  was  founde  grete  wynnynge  j  and  the 
kynge  made  it  to  be  ..  presented  to  the  sowdiours.  1488 
Burgh  Rec.  Edinb.  (1869)  I.  55  And  thai  to  dele  thairvpoun 
vyning  and  tynsell.  1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  II. 
83  Eche  of  them  askyth  Lucre  and  wynnynge.  1546  J. 
Heywood /"ri??/,  (1867)  34,  I  might  put  my  wmnyng  in  mine 
eye.  1585  Higins  Juniits'  Nomencl.  321/2  BraHium^.,x\i^ 
price  or  winning  giuen  to  one  that  ouercommeth  in  plaies 
and  games,  i860  Pusey  Mitt.  Proph.  281  *  Keep  the  win- 
ning, keep  the  sinning.'.. We  cannot  keep  the  gain,  and 
escape  the  loss. 

4.  //. :  usually  concr, ^  as  pi.  of  3  (mostly  in 
collective  sense),  Things  or  sums  gained,  gains, 
profits  ;  earnings  {obs.  or  dial.)  ;  in  mod.  use  chiefly 
applied  to  money  won  by  gaming  or  betting ;  more 
rarely  in  abstract  sense,  as  pi.  of  2,  Acts  of  gaining, 
gains  as  opp.  to  losses. 

C1380  Wyclif  iV/.  Wks.  I.  II  Defaute  in  al  )7is  comij?  of 
ypocrisye  of  prelatis,  J>at  shulden  teche  pleynly  Goddis  lawe 
and  not  ber  erj>ly  wynnynges.  £^1449  Pecock  Fepr.  iii. 
xvii.  391  lithi.s  goin^  out  fro  her  wyniiyngis.  1557  Tusser 
joo  Points  Husb.  xiii.  But  chopping  and  chaungeing,  may 
make  such  a  breck,  That  gone  is  thy  winninges,  for  sauing 
thy  neck.  x6x6  Draxe  Bibl.  Scholast.  78  Hee  may  put  his 
winnings  into  his  eye,  and  see  neuer  the  worse.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  Ded.  T]  2  b^  One  loss  may  be  of  more 
consequence  to  him,  than  all  his  former  winnings.  x?i6 
Addison  Freeholder  No.  40  F  3  A  Buttering-Gamester,  that 
st.ikes  all  his  Winnings  upon  every  Cast.  1725  J.  Glanvii-L 
Poems  t-^  When  hapless  France  shall  meet  with  no  Repair 
From  Losings  here,  by  healing  Winnings  there.  1838 
Dickens  O.  Tavist  xxxix,  Mr.  Toby  Crackit  swept  up  his 
winnings  [at  cribbage],  and  crammed  them  into  his  waist- 
coat pocket.  1885  Law  Rep.  Weekly  Notes  145/2  ?'he 
defendant,  .having  won  on  those  bets  received  the  winnings 
from  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  betted. 

5.  Spec.  Getting,  gathering,  taking  (of  produce, 
fish,  coal,  stone,  etc.) ;  also,  in  Minings  the  process 
of  excavation  and  other  preparation  for  working  a 
bed  of  coal  or  other  mineral :  see  Win  v.^  7  ^j  fi* 

X473  Rental  Bk.  Cupar.Atigus  (1879)  1.  193  To  mak  ida 
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tenandis  for  wenyne  and  laboryng  of  the  ground.  1501  | 
Reg.  Privy  Stal  Scot.  1.  loo/i  To  sustene  ony  skaith  in  the 
wynnyng  of  the  saidis  fischingis.  1506  Ace.  Ld.  High 
Treas.  Scot.  III.  87  To  Andro  iMatheson,  to  the  colheuch 
wynnyng  in  Faukland  v  li.  IS53-4  Burgh  Rec.  Eiiin.  j 
(1871)  II.  286  To  Denne  Morisoun  for  wynnyng  of  thre  { 
lintellis  to  the  saids  ycittis.  1630  Burgh  Rec.  Glasgcnu 
(1876)  374  For  the  wyning  and  leiding  of  certane  stonis  for 
mending  of  the  commoun  loche.  c  ^^go  Encycl.  Brit,  {ii^j) 
V.  99/1  Where  a  level  can  be  drove.. to  drain  a  sufficient 
tract  of  coal,  it  is  then  the  most  eligible  method  of  winning. 
18x5  E.  Mackenzie  View  Northumbld.  (ed.  2)  I.  87  I  he 
winning  of  a  colliery  is  the  draining  of  a  field  of  coal,  so  as 
to  render  the  several  seams  accessible.  i88t  Aa/a«  27  Jan. 
joSDeepwinningofcoalinSomh  Wales.  1891  r/wcj  10  Oct., 
The  winning  of  oats  in  the  northern  parts  of  England. 

b.  concr.    {Mining.)     A  sliaft  or  pit  together 
with  the  associated  apparatus  for  'winning'  the    , 
coal  or  other  mineral ;  a  portion  of  a  coal-field  or    1 
mine  laid  out  for  working.  j 

1708  I.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1845)  42  How  much  to  allow 
for  a  Winning.  1768 .-)  nn.  Ref.,  Chrou.  62  The  va.st  quantity 
of  water  expected  in  this  new  winning.  1865  Pall  Mall 
Cnz.  26  Sept.  7/2  The  construction  of  new  winnings,  the 
colliery  population,  and  the  production  of  coal  have  con-  j 
siderably  augmented. 

6.  Gaining  of  a  person's  affection  or  allegiance ;    1 
gaining  of  an  adherent  or  convert ;  also  with  over, 

c  137s  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxiii.  {George)  864  For  of  a  martyre 
be  pynynge  Of  a  thousand  wes  wynnynge.  c  1380  WvCLiF 
IVks.  (1S80)  93  t>ei  loue  more  here  owen  worldly  wynnynge 
..ban  wynnynge  of  soulis  to  blisse.  a  1586  Sidney  A  fid, 
Poelrie  (Arb.)  40  The  winning  of  the  mind  from  wickednesse 
to  vertue,  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  1.  iv.  §  2  The  great 
labour  that  then  was  with  the  people,  .for  the  winning  and 

ferswading  of  them.  1643  Milton  Divorce  viii.  Wks.  1851 
V.  47  The  uncertain  winning  of  an  obdur'd  heretick.  1899 
Heddle  Marget  at  House  91,  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
Andrew  and  his  proposed  winning-over.  1918  Nation 
(N.y.)  7  Feb.  134/1  All  the  sordid  details  that  counted  in 
the  winning  over  of  Italy. 
t7.  Deliverance,  redemption  :  cf.WiN  z;.i  8.  Obs, 
c  1400  2b  Pol,  Poems  xxiv.  281  In  helle  is  no  wynnyng,  Ne 
non  a^eynbyynge  to  pes. 

8.  The  action  of  making  one's  way  or  getting 
somewhere.    Sc,  and  dial, 

1651  Sir  a.  Johnston  Diary  (S.  H.  S.)  II.  89  [It]  might 
prevent,  .his  wining  to  my  wyfe.  18x8  ScoTT  Hrt.  Midi, 
xiii,  Ye'll  find  it's  easier  wunnin  in  than  wunnin  out  here. 

9.  altrib.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  winning, 
or  at  which  something  is  won  (sometimes  practically 
coincident  with  WiNNiNO ///.  a.  2,  q.v.)  :  win- 
ning-ohalr,  the  umpire's  seat  at  the  goal  of  a 
racecourse  (cf.  winniitg-posi) ;  winning-gallery 
{Tennis),  the  last  gallery  on  the  hazard-side  of  a 
tennis-court ;  winning  headway  {Coal-mining), 
see  quots.,  and  cf.  sense  •.  and  VViif  zi.l  7g;  so 
winning  mine,  pit ;  winning  opening  {Tennis), 
see  quots. ;  winning-post,  a  post  set  op  at  the 
goal  of  a  race-course,  the  racer  who  first  passes  it 
being  the  winner. 

1856  'Stonehenck'  5r//.  Sports  II.  I.  x.  S  4-  358/i  They 
will  not  leave  their  horses  when  called  upon,  in  order  to  pass 
the  'winning-chair  first.  1857  G.  A.  Lawrence  Cuy  Liv. 
iv.  His  horse.. came  down  he-tviiy  into  the  ditch  of  the 
•winning  field.  1878  •Winning-gallery  (see  Gallery  si.  a\, 
1891  (see  Hazard  sb.  6).  c  1790  Encycl.  Brit,  (1797)  » • 
loi/i  The  first  working  or  excavation  made  from  the  coal- 
pit, commonly  called  the  winning  mine  or  'winning  headway. 
1S46  Brockett  If.  C,  Gloss,  (ed.  ^),  lyinning  head-ways, 
two  parallel  excavations. .  .The  principal  exploring  drifts  of 
a  colliery,  for  opening  out  the  seams  for  the  daily  supply. 
1878  J.  Marshall  Ann,  Tennis  160  'Winning-openings, 
the  dedans,  winning-gallery,  and  grille.  Ibid.  163  ( Laws  %  so) 
Either  player  wins  a  cha.se  if  he  serve  or  return  the  ball  so 
that  it  enter  a  winning  opening.  189S  Daily  Tel.  13  Nov. 
6/7  A  "winning  pit  of  the  lilackwell  Colliery  Company. 
iSso  Combe  .^ynta.x  XX.  164  In  learned  labours  some  pro- 
ceed, But  I  prefer  the  racing  steed :  . .  Others  some  pow  rful 
station  boa^t;  But  let  me  gain  the  "winning-post.  1814 
Scott  St.  Ronan's  x.  The  best  horse  ever  started  may  slip 
a  shoulder  before  he  get  to  the  winning-post.  1886  C.  E. 
Pascoe  London  0/  Today  xviii.  (ed.  3)  170  The  starting- 
point  at  Putney  Bridge,. .the  winning-post  at  Moitlake. 

+  Wiliuilisr,  vbl,  sb:^  Sc,  Obs,  [f.  Win  v,'^  -h 
-ING 1.]     Dwelling,  habitation.     Also  altrib, 

c  '375  Sc,  Leg,  Saints  xl.  {JVinian)  i  loi  Ilkane  a  sere  g.-it 
held  away,  Til  t>ai  come  til  t>are  wynny[n]g-place.  c  I4»s 
Wyntoun  Cron.  xxvi.  665  His  wynnyng  J>are  he  thocht  to  ma. 
c  njsKau^Coiljear  227  Quhair  is  thy  maist  wynning  ?  1513 
Douglas  JEneis  v.  iv.  103  Als  swiftlie  as  the  dowaflfrait  doilh 
fle  Furth  of  hir  hole,  and  ryclit  darn  wynning  wane,  c  1S7S 
Balfour's  Praclicks  (1^34)  34'  His  awin  proper  house,  quhair 
he  has  his  winning,  rising,  and  lying  day  and  nicht. 

■^i-jinintf,  vbl,  sb,'i  Sc,  and  dial.  [f.  Win  ir.3 
+  -ING  1.1     The  action  of  Win  v.'^ 

1844  H.  Stephens  5>&.  Farm  II.  242  Belter  it  do  that  than 
become  again  damp  after  only  a  partial  winning,  when  the 
meat  loses  much  of  its  flavour. 

Winningf , ///. a.  [f.  Win  i>.i -i- -ing 2.]  That 
wins,  in  various  senses. 

1 1.  Gaining,  or  by  which  one  gains,  money  or 
wealth;  profitable,  lucrative.   Obs. 

X435  MisVN  Fire  0/  Lm'e  I.  xi.  24  Full  hard  treuly  it  is 
a  wynnynge  craft  or  office  to  haue  &  not  "to  be  couetus. 
tSjo  Palsgr.  329/2  Wynnyng,  gaynyng,  qutslueux. 

2.  Gaining,  or  resulting  in,  victory  or  superiority 
in  a  contest  or  competition  ;  victorious.  Winning 
hazard ;  see  Hazard  sb.  7  b.  Winning  stroke,  a 
ftroke  that  gains  a  point  in  a  game,  or  one  by 
which  the  game  is  won. 
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1598  Shaks.  Rotn,  <5-  Jut.  iii.  ii.  12  Lcarne  me  how  to 
loose  a  winning  match.  1609  Holland  /3;«w/.  MarcelL  ago 
Contemning  that  Emperour  who  everie  where  in  civile 
wane  went  away  on  the  winning  hand.  i8aa  Scott  Nigel 
Introd.  Epist.,  I  am  not  displeased  to  And  the  game  a 
winning  one.  1855  Poultry  Chrou,  II.  486  Neither  should 
I  have  given  the  hrst  place  to  the  winning  Dorking  cock. 
i860  LowENTHAL  Morphy's  Games  Chess  56  The  winning 
move.  i^&^MarsJuiWs  Tennis  Cuts  114  In  playing  against 
a  fine  player,  it  is  imperative  to  go  for  a  winning-stroke 
whenever  there  is  a  fair  opening. 

3.  Persuasive  (now  rare  or  (?^j.) ;  alluring,  attrac- 
tive, '  taking  ',     f  Also  advb.^  winningly. 

1396  Edward  ///,  I.  ii.  140  What  needs  a  tongue  to  such 
a  speaking  eie,  That  more  perswads  then  winning  Oratorie? 
£:i6ao  Fletcher  False  One  iii.  ii,  Eyes  that  are  the  win- 
ningst  Orators.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  470  Less  faire,  Less 
winning  soft,  less  amiable  milde.  1700  T.  Bbown  Amusem. 
Ser.  .^  Co'ft.  Wks.  1720  III.  54  The  Winning  Air,  the  Be- 
witching Glance,  the  Amorous  Smirk.  1713  Addison  Caio 
I.  iv,  While  winning  Mildness  and  attractive  Smiles  Dwell 
in  her  Looks.  1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  vii.  xii.  p6  You  have 
very  winning  ways  with  you  ;  you  make  me  do  just  wliat- 
ever  you  please.  1880  'RIark  Twain'  Tramp  Abr.  xviii, 
There  is  a  friendly  something  about  the  German  character 
which  is  very  winning. 

Hence  (in  sense  3)  Wi'&niugly  adv.j  Wi*iinlng- 
ness. 

1663  Cowley  Cutter  Colman  St.  iv.  i,  I  know  thou  canst 
speak  *winningly.  1803  Jane  Austen  Susan  vi.  (1879)  213 
Her  voice  and  manner  winningly  mild.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II, 
/«j/«K«//«^««j..  insinuating  Nature,.  ."Winningness.  1796 
Mme.  D'Arblay  Camilla  i.  ii,  I  think  Camilla's  [face]  ^o 
much  prettier ;  I  mean  in  point  of  winningness.  1864  Pusey 
Daniel  viii.  541  Error  has  no  intrinsic  winningness  for  man. 

t  Wi-nninghead.  Obs,  rare,  In4wynnyng- 
hede.  [f.  Winning  ///.  a.  +  -head.]  Disposition 
to  get  gain  ;  covetousness. 

c  1315  Shoreham  III.  a86  Al  hys  |jefte  Jjat  man  tegt  Myd 
wyl  of  wynnynghede. 

[)  Winninish,  also  ■wlnin(n)ish,  -anisho,  win- 
nonish,  -iche,  wen-,  wan  (n)anishe,  -oniohe, 
etc.,  anglicized  forms  of  the  native  name  of  the 
Labrador  fresh-water  salmon  :  see  Ooananiche. 

1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Caial.  (ed.  4)  160  A  Winnoniche. 
xSSis  GooDE  Amer.  Fishes  445  In  the  Saguenay  the  Winni- 
nish  has  easy.. access  to  the  sea. 
Winnie,  Sc.  and  dial,  form  of  Windle. 
Wiunock  (wi-nak).  Sc,  Forms  :  5  wyndok, 
6  vynd-,  windok,  vind-,  vpyndak,  vindock, 
wink  (7  windick,  9  windock),  6-  winnock. 
[Sc.  development  of  windoje^  Window  sb.  ;  cf. 
elbock  for  ^elboje^  Elbow  sb. ,  and  Warlock.  Cf. 
Gael,  uinneag,  \x.fuinneog.']     A  window. 

149a  Acc.Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  2ooGevin..forEstland 

burdis  to  durris  and  wyndokis..y  U.      1535  Stewart  C'Ton. 

Scot.  (Rolls)  III.  477  To  ane  windok  of  the  presoun  scho 

jeid.      158a  in  Campbell  Church  of  Kirkaldy  vii.  (igoi)  63 

Yat  William  Crosby  mak  ye  kirk  and  glaissen  winkes  clean 

ilk  Setterday.      1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot. 

(S.  T.  S.)  II.  436  A  gret  cannoun  Bulbt  . .  cam  in  at  the 

Kirk  winnock.      i68a  Rec.  Burgh  Lanark  (1893)  210  That 

\    furthwith    ther    be   ports   provydit   for   four    ports.,  with 

windtcks.     c  1730  Ramsay  To  ^olus  6  To  fufT  at  winnocks 

'    and  cry  *  Wow  1'    1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  xxv,  Mony  a  time 

I    I  hae  helped  Jenny  Dennison  out  o*  the  winnock.     1819 

j    W,  Tennant  Papistry  Siorm'd  (1827)  132  The  windocks 

j    scarce  wi'  beams  did  lauff.  Whan  bangit  up  Sir  TuUidafT. 

i        b.  ailrib.y  as  winnock-bunker  [Bunker  i],  -nail^ 

-pane,  -sole  (=«  Window-sole)  ;    winnock-bred, 

-brod  [Bred  sb.,  Brod  sbM^  a  window-shutter. 

iSi^RentaU  Dunkeldense  {%.  H.  S.  1915)  281, 60  He  windok 

naile.    1546  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trtns,  Scot.  VIII.  453  For  glew 

I    to  the  wyndak  breddis.      1790  A.  Wilson  zmi  Ep.  tojas. 

Kennedy  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  118  And  Natures'  winnock- 

,    brods  are   closin'   Across   the   lift.      1790    Burns    Tarn   0' 

Shanter  119  A  winnock-bunker  in  the  east.    z8^  Crockett 

Grey  Man  i.  10  Put  the  Bible  for  a  keepsake  in  your  win- 

nock  sole. 

Winnow  (wi*ni?j),  sb.    Also  6  -owe.    [f.  next.] 

1.  A  contrivance  for  winnowing  grain,  etc, ;   a 
I    winnowing-fan  or  the  like. 

'       1580  H.  F,  Pelegrom,  Syn.  Sylva  126  A  Fan  or  a  Winnowe. 

1766  Compl,  F'armers,  V.  Threshing,  The  casting-shovel  is 
I    much  more  expeditious  than,  .the  common  winnow  with  sails. 

x8i8  R.  P.  Knight  Symb.  Lang.  132  Osiris  has  the  winnow 
'  in  one  hand,  and  the  hook  of  attraction  in  the  other.  x8oo 
I    Sci.  Attur.  14  June  374/a  [Leaves  of  Palmyra  palm]  largely 

employed  for  making  pans,  bags,  winnows  [etc.], 

2.  An  act  of  winnowing  or  a  motion  resembling 

:   it,  as  the  swing  of  a  pendent  mass,  the  sweep  of 

!   wings. 

i8(Mi  Coleridge  Picture  148  How  solemnly  the  pendent 
ivy-mass  Swings  in  its  winnow.  xSa^  Goo<fs  Study  Med. 
(ed.  3)  III.  454  Some  degree  of  humidity,  .which  should  be 
swept  away  by  the  winnow  of  a  stirring  breeze.  ^1851 
Moir  Birth  0/ Flowers  v.  From  every  winnow  of  her  wings. 
Winnow  (wi'n(7a),  t/.  Forms:  a,  i  windwian, 
2  windwin,  3  -en,  Orm,  winndwenn,  4  wyn-, 
windewe,  wyndwe,  4-5  wyndowo,  4-7  win- 
dowe,  5  wyndoii,  -oe,  5-6  wyndo,  (6  wyendo, 
wyondo,  Sc.  vyndou,  wando),  5-  (now  north, 
liial.)  window  (9  winder).  ^.  4-5  wynwe, 
wynnewo,  4-6  wynewe,  5  wynou,  wenowe, 
5-6  wynowe,  6  wynew,  w7nnow(e,  winowe, 
Sc.  wonnow,  6-7  winnowe,  (8  dial,  Tanner),  6- 
winnow.  [OE.  windwian,  f.  wind  Wind  sb.^ ; 
cf.  OE.  windwigcea/ch^iiiy  windxvi^sife  winnowing- 
sieve.   Other  verbal  formations  of  the  same  meaning 


WINNOW. 

are  Goth.  diswin)>jan  to  scatter  like  chaff,  ON.  vima 
(:—  ^windisdjan),  and  L.  ventilare  (J.  ventus  wind). 
See  also  Wind  v.^J] 

1,  trans.  To  expose  (grain  or  other  substances) 
to  the  wind  or  to  a  current  of  air  so  that  the  lighter 
particles  (as  chaff  or  other  refuse  matter)  are 
separated  or  blown  away ;  to  clear  of  refuse 
material  by  this  method. 

a.  a  900  0.  E.  Martyrol.  7  Mar.  36  He . .  corn  t)aersc  &  J^set 
windwode.  c  117S  Lamb.  Horn.  85  In  J>e  deie  of  liureisun 
hwense  god  almihtin  wule  windwin  ^jct  er  wes  itJor[s]chen. 
fiaoo  Ormin  1530  pa  winndwesst  tu  Jrin  J>rosshenn  corn. 
ax2a5  Ancr.  R.  270  Ane  wummon.  .^>et  windwede  hweate. 
C1400  Maundev.  xiii.  (1919)  I.  71  He. .let  wyndwe  the 
askes  in  the  wynd.  <rx4ao  Liber  Cocoruni  {1862)  7  pen 
wyndo  hit  wele,  nede  J?ou  mot.  1469  PlumPton  Corr, 
(Camden)  21  Also  that  you  gar  the  malt  be  windowd.  1549 
Rec.  Elgin  (New  Spald.  CI.  1903)  I.  96  Qubatsumever  per- 
sonn  was  apprehendit  wandoand  come  in  the  hie  gett.  X579 
Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  190  No  mann  shall  wyndo  aneycorne 
in  the  sirettes,  1614  Manchester  Crt.  LeetRec.  (1885)  II. 
296  Inconvenience  by  ye  often  vsinge  to  Windowe.  .Come 
in  the  Streets.  lyao  P.  Walkden /^^^^^(iBee)  45  Windowed 
my  wheat  the  chaff  out  of  it. 

p.  1383  WvcLiF  Ruth  iii.  2  In  this  ny5t  he  wynnewiih  the 
flore  of  his  barli.  <:i44o  Promp.  Pa* v.  530/1  Wynuyn' 
{P.  wynowin),  ventilo.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  185  Then 
made  he  to  take  vp  l>e  bonys..and  bren  horn,  and  aftyr 
wynou  ham  yn  t>e  wynde.  X533-34  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  35 
In  some  countreys..they  do  fan  theyr  corne,.  .if  it  be  well 
wynowed  or  fande,  it  wyll  be  solde  the  derer.  1573-80 
TusSER  Husb,  (1878)  125  More  often  ye  turne,  more  ptase 
ye  out  spurne.  Yet  winnow  them  in,  er  carrege  begin.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  1.  400  And  in  the  Sun  your  golden 
Grain  display,  And  thrash  it  out,  and  winnow  it  by  Day. 
i8a5  Gentl.  Mag.  Mar.  216  It  {sc.  the  coffee-berry]  is  then 
winnowed,  and  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  pickers.  1855  E. 
Forbes  Lit.  Papers  ix.  231  The  tea  is  afterwards  winnowed 
and  sifted,  so  as  to  free  "it  from  impurities.  1893  Bridges 
Winnowers  v,  A  steady  muffled  din,  By  which  we  knew  that 
threshed  corn  Was  winnowing. 

b.  jig.  To  subject  to  a  process  likened  to  the 
winnowing  of  grain,  in  order  to  separate  the  various 
parts  or  elements,  esp.  the  good  from  the  bad  ; 
hence,  to  clear  of  worthless  or  inferior  elements. 

138a  WvcLiF  Jer.  Ii.  2  Y  shal  sende  in  to  Babilon  wynew- 
eres  [1388  wyndeweris]  and  thei  shul  wynewe  [1388  wyn- 
dewe]  it.  xs^8  Udall  Erasm.  Par,  Luke  iii.  15-18  He 
shall,  .there  winnowe  euery  creature,  triyng  them  with  the 
wynde  of  the  crosse  and  of  afflictions.  1597  Shaks.  s  Hen. 
IV,  iv.  i.  194.  x6x3  —  Hen.  VUl,  v.  i.  in.  1646  J. 
Whitaker  Uzziah  Ded.  A  3  b,  His  \sc.  Satan's]  desire  is  to 
winnow  you ;  if  he  can  ruin  you  he  knows  he  ruins  the 
Kingdom.  i68x  Drvden  Abs.  if  Achit.  \.  112  That  PI  .t, 
.  .Not  weigh'dor  winnow'd  by  the  Multitude,  But  swallow'd 
in  the  Mass.  1699  Bentley  Phal.  407,  I  cannot  abuse  my 
Reader's  Patience  in  winnowing  and  sifting  it,  since  the 
whole  is  nothing  but  Chaff.  i8a9  Southey  Sir  T.  More 
(1831)  I.  335,  I  wish  it  had  been  deemed  advisable  to  have 
winnowed  the  Kalendar.  1844  H,  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India 
III.  456  After  winnowing  the  list  and  excluding  those  who 
were  considered  not  entitled  to  vote.  1875  Mekivale  Gen. 
Hist.  Rome  Ixix.  563  1  he  storm  had  no  doubt  the  effect  of 
winnowing  the  multitude  of  professing  disciples. 
O.  absoL  or  intr. 
fiaoo  Obmin  10483  pat  ure  Laferrd  lesu  Crist... Himm 
shollde  brinngenn  inn  hiss  hannd  hiss  winndell  forr  to 
winndwenn.  1388  Wvclif  Ecclus.  v.  11  Wyndewe  thee 
not  in  to  ech  wynd.  1573-80  Tusser  Huib.  (1878)  56  Some 
vseth  to  winnow,  some  vseth  to  fan.  i6ai  J.  Taylor 
(Water  P.)  Superbise  Flagcllum  C  i  b,  Plant,  graft,  hedg, 
ditch,  thresh,  winnow,  buy  &  sel.  1647  Fuller  Good  Th.  in 
Worse  Times  92  He  would  Fan,  as  he  doth  winnow.  i8a5 
Yorks.  Garland  etc.  16  Ah  can  milk,  kern,  foiher,  beeak, 
brew,  sheear,  winder.  1858  Mus.  E.  M.  Pitman  Mission 
Life  in  Greece  (1881)  145  To  help  them  so  to  winnow  that 
they  cast  not  away  the  wheat  with  the  chaff. 
2.  trans,  (with  that  which  is  separated  as  obj.) 
a.  To  separate  or  drive  off  (lighter  or  refuse  par- 
ticles) by  the  process  described  in  i  ;  fig.  to  separate 
(the  worthless  po.ii  from  the  valuable) ;  to  get  rid 
of,  clear  away,  eliminate  (something  undesirable). 
In  the  earliest  quots.  a  literalism  from  L.  ventilare. 
c8as  Vesp.  Psalter  xliii.  6  [xliv.  5I  In  3e  fiond  ure  we 
windwiaS.  1388  Wycljf  Veui.  xxxiii.  17  In  hem  he  shal 
wyndowe  gcntilys,  vnto  the  teermes  of  ihe  erthe.  ^  138a  — 
yer.xVix.  36  Y  shal  wynewe  [X388  wyndewe]  them  in  to  alle 
these  windus.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  341  pey. . 
^wynewede  )>e  askes  awey  with  t>e  wynde.  c  1390  Fonn  of 
*Cuty  in  Warner  Antiq,  Culin.  (1791)  4  Hule  hem  wele,  and 
windewe  out  the  hulkes.  x6o6  Shaks.  Tr.  ^  Cr.  i.  iii.  28 
Distinction  with  a  lowd  and  powrefull  fan.  Puffing  at  all, 
winnowes  the  light  away.  xlSda  lAiwon  Apol,  Sniect.  xii. 
53  Do  but  winnow  their  chaflfe  from  their  wheat,  ye  shall 
see  their  great  heape  shrink.  X78X  Cowper  Hope  417  Your 
office  is  to  winnow  false  from  true.  1869  Lowell  Under 
the  Willows  229  And  lets  the  kind  breeze,  with  its  delicate 
fan.  Winnow  the  heat  from  out  his  dank  grey  hair.  1884 
Tennyson  Becket  \.  i.  84  And  all  my  doubts  I  fling  from  me 
like  dust,  Winnow  and  scatter  all  scruples  to  the  wind.  1893 
LiDDON,  etc.  Pusey  I.  xvi.  359  The  appointment  . .  win- 
nowed out  the  merely  sentimental  element  from  among 
adherents  of  the  young  Movement. 

b.  To  separate  (the  valuable  part  from  the 
worthless)  ;  (now  esp.  with  out)  to  extract,  select, 
or  obtain  (something  desirable)  by  such  separation. 
x6ix  Shaks.  Cynib.  v.  v.  134  Giue  answer  to  this  Boy,  and 
do  it  freely,  Or.. bitter  torture  shall  Winnow  the  truth  from 
falshood.  1647  May  Hist.  Parlt.  t.  vii.  73  These  inventions 
were  but  sives,  made  ofpurpose  to  winnow  the  best  men.  1685 
Baxter  Paraphr.  N.  T.  Matt.  iii.  12  He  will  winnow  and 
throughly  separate  the  wheat  from  the  Chaff,  the  Faithful 
from  the  Rebellious.  «X797  H.  Walpole  Geo.  II  (1847)  H. 
vii.  244,  I  live  too  near  the  times. .to  be  able.. to  winnow 
the  truth  from  such  a  variety  of  interested,  .relations.    iSa? 


WINNOW-CLOTH. 

Scott  Chrtm.  Canongat*  Introd.,  In  winnowing  out  the 
few  grmins  of  truth  which  are  contained  in  tliis  mass  of 
empty  fiction.  1843  Carlylb  Past  ff  Pr.  11.  viii.  To  winnow 
out  the  man  that  1$  to  govern  them.  \Z^  Alll'Utfs  Syst. 
Mtd.  11.  90s  Such  persons  are  probably  many,  but  there  is 
no  means  of  winnowing  them  out. 
o.  To  waft,  diffuse,   poet. 

1764  G01.DSM.  Trav.  132  While  aea.bom  gales  their  gelid 
wings  expand  To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 
s8ai  Claib  VilL  Minstr.  II.  3a  The  woolly  clouds. .  Keep 
winnowing  down  their  drifting  sleet  and  snows.  1871  B. 
TATLoa  Faust  I.  L  33  With  wings  that  winnow  blessing 
From  Heaven  through  Earth  1  see  them  pressing. 
3.  la  various  transf.  uses  (cf.  L.  ventilare  and 
Fah  v.  1-s)  :  a.  +  To  brandish  or  flourish  (ofo.) ; 
to  beat  (the  air)  with  or  as  with  wings ;  to  flap 
(the  wings),  to  wave  (the  fins) ;  also  intr.  or  with 
cognate  obj.,  to  follow  a  course  with  fl.ipping  wings, 
or  the  like. 

1579  GossON  Sch.  Abuse  Apol.  CArb.)  73  Players  haue 
chosen  such  a  Champion,  as  when  I  giue  the  Allarm,  win* 
nowes  his  weapon.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  370  HcSailes 
between  worlds  &  worlds,  with  steddie  wing  Now  on  the 
polar  windes,  then  with  quick  Fann  Winnows  the  buxom 
Air.  1738.^6  Thomson  Spring  745  Their  self.uught  wings 
Winnow  the  waving  element.  1793  [see  Winnowing  ///.  /i.]. 
1795  Burns  *  Now  spring  has  clad  the  grm'es  in  green  '  iv, 
The  wakenM  lav'roclc . .  Winnowing  biythe  her  dewy  win^s 
In  morning's  rosy  eye.  iSao  Shsllev  Prometh.  Unb.  11.  t. 
27  Her  sea-green  plumes  Winnowing  the  crimson  dawn. 
1844,  i8j6  [see  Winmowino  vbl.  sb.  3).  1853  Mas.  C  Mkhe- 
DITM  My  Hanu  in  Tasmania  1 1,  xviii.  353  Their  [sc.  owls,'] 
ghostly  shapes  winnowing  silently  around  in  the  twilight. 
i8«5  [see  Winnowing  fp!.a.\.  1873  Geikie  Geol.  Sketches 
iv.  (1883)  73  In  winnowing  the  air  with  his  arms,  he  had 
struck  against  a  waggon  standing  on  the  roadway.  1887 
Newton  in  Eneyd.  Brit.  XXII.  300/t  After  ..  reaching  a 
height  at  which  it  appears  a  mere  speck,  where  it  winnows 
a  random  zigzag  course,  it.  .shoots  downwards. 

b.  Of  the  air,  etc. :  tram.  To  fan  with  a  breeze. 
intr.  To  blow  fitfully  or  in  gusts. 

1796  Campbell  Caroline  11.  ix,  Where,  winnowed  by  the 
gentle  air,  Her  silken  tresses  darkly  flow.  iSao  [see  Win- 
nowing ppl.  a.\  1817  Clare  Sheph.  Cat.  7  Falling  snows 
that  winnow  by.  189a  AHiLlE  Rives  Barbara  Bering  xxvii. 
Here  upon  this  great  crest  a  purer  air  came  winnowing  in. 

Winnow-cloth.  Forms  :  see  WiNNOW  v.  and 
Cloth.     A  winnowing-sheet. 

«.  1404  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  39S,  i  wyndowdath. 
»S47  tteg.  Itfag.  Sig.  Scot.  la/i  note,  Ane  windo  clath 
contenand  13  ellis.  1599  in  Antiquary  XXXll.  243  One 
window  cloth.  1894  Northnmbld.  Gloss.,  IVinda-claith, 
winnowing  cloth :  now  called  a  barn.sheet. 

3.  1553  HuLOET,  Wynew  cloth,  ventitabrum.  1388-9 
Extr.  Burgh  Rec.  Glasgow  (1876)  I.  129  Item,  ane  wonnow 
dayth,  ane  seif,  ane  sek,  ane  riddill,  price  xl  s.  1608  Top. 
SELL  Serpents  263  Vnder  her  head  a  hard  Oken.logge,  with 
the  Winnow-cloth,  and  the  one  end  of  an  old  Hop-bagge, 
cast  ouer  in  steed  of  a  Couerlet.  1790  Grose  Prov.  Gloss. 
(ed.  2),  IVinner.cloth,  a  large  cloth  on  which  corn  is  dighted 
or  winnowed. 

Winnowed  (wi-n<?iid),  ///.  a.    [f.  Winnow  v. 

+  -ED  1.]     In  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

The  interpretation  of  quot.  1603  has  been  much  disputed; 
the  passage  is  perli.  corrupt. 

i6o»  Shaks.  f/a?n.  v.  ii.  aoi  The  most  fond  and  winnowed 
opinions  1606  —  Tr.  4-  Cr.  iii.  ii.  174  Such  a  winnowed 
puritiein  loue.  i6n  Florio,  Ago,..tiic  chaffe  comniing 
from  winnowed  or  bolted  corne.  1697  Drvdem  Vir^.  Georg. 
III.  317  When..winnow*d  Chaff,  by  western  winds  is  blown. 
1791  CowpER  Iliad  V.  329  Their  steeds,  .eating  winnowed 
^ain.  X900  Morley  Cromwell  11.  v.  183  Faith  that  the 
God  of  Battles  was  on  their  side  nerved  its  chosen  and 
winnowed  ranks  with  stern  confidence. 

Winnower  (wi  'm^usj).    [f.  Winnow  v.  +  -ee  i.] 

L  One  who  winnows  ;  a  person  engaged  in  win- 
nowing; alsoy?^.  (cf.  next  I  b). 

138a  [see  Winnow  v.  ibj.  1538  Elvot,  Ventilator,  a 
vanner  or  wynnower  of  corne.  1548  Udall  Erasm.  Par. 
Luke  Pref.  B  ij  b.  As  a  wynnower  pourgelh  the  chaffe  from 
the  come,  c  x6xi  Chapman  Iliad  v.  497  As  in  sacred  floores 
of  bames,  vpon  corne. winnowers  flies  The  chaffe.  1765 
Museum  Rust.  IV.  309  The  seed  carried  into  an  heap  near 
the  winnowers  is  shook  upa  little  by  a  caver.  1849  Whittier 
Leg.  St.  Mark  xiv.  Scattered.  .Like  chaff  before  the  win- 
nower's fan.  1871  R.  B.  Vaughan  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  11. 
646  He  did  not  take  for  granted,  like  the"  Sophist. . .  He  was 
a  winnower  and  a  sifter.  1915  F.  S.  Oliver  Ordeal  by 
Battle  iL  vii.  176  [War]  is  a  great  winnower  of  true  men 
from  shams. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  winnowing;  a  winnowing- 
machine. 

l6os-«  in  A  rckdeaconry  o/Stcw  Wills  1603-6  If.  1 10  ( M  S. ) 
To  my  Sonne  Thomas  Collinsonne  my  wyndyers  wti>  the 
best  of  my  toples.  i86a  J.  Wilson  Farming  164  The  win. 
nowers  used  in  such  cases  do  not  differ  in  construction  from 

o /'  ZZ^'-l^  ^^  ^™^-  »**3  CasseWs  Fam.  Mag.  Aug. 
528/1  The  beans  [of  coffee  are]  then  put  through  a  win. 
nower.  ri,^  Engineer  12  Dec.  472/1  Threshing  machines 
are  popular  here,  because  the  grain  does  not  have  to  run 
through  a  winnower. 

Winnowing  (wi-nouin),  vbl.  sb.  U.  Winnow  v. 

+  -INO  1.] 

1.  The  process  described  s.v.  Winnow  v.  i. 

a  IS35  After.  R.  370  Recabes  sunen.  .ifimden  be  wummon 
Mtunt  of  hire  windwunge  &  iueollen  aslepe.  1435  Misyn 
tireo/Lavei.,x.ii  In  f  e  wyndouynge  be  caff  is  oute  cast. 
^^^ .f-'-''°''<\enltlatio,  a  fannynge  or  wynnowynge.  ic86 
Shuttlewonhs  A  cc  (Chetham  Soc)  35  Wyndoinge  of  barfe 
169s  Rector' t  Bk.  Clayworlh  (1910)  113  We  look'd  in  to  y« 
whiat..&  upon  winnowing  in  order  to  sale,  found  it  m 
good  condition.  1755  in  6lh  Ret.  Dep.  Kpr.  Rec.  App.  11. 128 
I A  machine)  for  the  Dressing,  Winnowing,  and  Cleansing  cf 
riax.  18M  Rogers  Agric.  4-  Prices  I,  xv.  261  The  win. 
nowing  was  done  by  women. 
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b.  fig.  ■■  see  Winnow  v.  i  b. 

a  1400  .Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  xxiii.  437  Whon  )>e 
wynewyng  schal  be.ginne  To  parte  euel  from  §ood.  1636 
T.  Goodwin  Child  0/ Light  44  In  these  commotions  &  win- 
nowings  of  spirit.  1679  in  yrnl.  Friends  Hist.  Soc.  C1919) 
XVI.  146  This  being  a  time  of  I'rying  &  winnowing  doth 
onely  blow  away  the  chaffe.  1851  Gallenga  Italy  v.  303 
Instead  of  undergoing  a  thorough  sifting  and  winnowing, 
the  free  corps  fell  every  day  into  a  more  deplorable  state  of 
disorder.  jgi2  A thenxi/m  j  June  6og/t  He  has.. subjected 
the  correspondence,  .to  a  rigorous  winnowing. 

2.  Of  wings,  etc. :  see  Winnow  v.  3.   Chiefly  J>i>et. 
1844  Mrs.  Browning  Rhyme  0/ Duchess  May  Concl.  iv, 

Angel. wings,  with  their  holy  winnowings.  1856  Kingsley 
Glaucus  (ed.  3)  130  Snail  cuttle.fish.  .put  into  a  jar,  will 
hover  and  dart  in  the  water,  .by  rapid  winnowings  of  tiieir 
glassy  side-fins.  1897  F.  Thompson  Neiu  Poems  52  The 
wings  Hear  I  not  in  pra;venient  winnowings  Of  coming 
songs,  that  lift  my  hair  and  stir  it  f 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (in  sense  1),  as  winnowing 
operation,  place;  esp.  in  names  of  appliances  for 
winnowing,  as  winnowing-basiet,  -cloth,  -fan  (see 
Fan  sb.^  1),  -machine,  -mill,  -sheet,  -shovel. 

'37S  Doc.  Doune  Manor,  Wandsworth  (Westm.  Chapter 
Munim.),  i  wyndwyngschete  debilis.  1378  Ibid.,  i  Wynfyn- 
schete  de  Canabis.  138a  Wyclif  Matt,  iii.  12  Whos  wynw. 
ing  cloth  [is]  in  bis  bond.  138a  —  Luke  iii.  17  Whos 
wynewyng  tool  in  his  bond.  1388  —  Jer.  xv.';  A  wyndew. 
yngc  instrument.  1548  Udall  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  iii. 
15-18  He  shall  make  clene  the  floore  of  his  winnowyng 
place.  X710  O.  Sansom  Au.  Life  35  They  took  away  my 
Winnowing-Fan,  which  was  worth  8j.  X773  Pennsylv.  Gaz. 
3  Feb.  Suppl.  a/3  A  winnowing.mill.  1780  Ed.mondson 
Her.  II.  Gloss,  s.v.  Basket,  A  Winnowing-Basket.  x8os 
R.  W.  Dickson  Pra^l.  Agric.  I.  31  Winnowing-Machines. 
Machines  of  this  sort  are  in  pretty  general  use,  where 
thrashing  mills,  .are  not  erected.  x86a  Ramsay  Remin.  vi. 
(ed.  8)  243  The.. man  surceased  his  winnowing  operations. 
X879  B.  Taylor  Germ.  Lit.  viii.  253  The  winnowing-mill  of 
Time  makes  sad  havoc  with  works  considered  immortal  in 
their  day.     x886  S.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.v.,  A  windering  sheet. 

Wi'nnowinj^,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec  ■*•  -ING  8.] 
That  winnows,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

x6si  J.  Reading  Guide  to  Holy  City  347  Tentation  only 
burneth  out  the  drosse ;  !t  is  as  a  winnowing  winde.  x65x 
Rutherford  Let.  to  Lady  Kenmure  28  Sept.,  We  are  fallen 
in  winnowing  &  trying  times.  1793  Wolcot  (P.  Pindar) 
Ode  to  Innoc.  Wks.  1812  III.  233  The  winnowing  Butterfly 
with  painted  wing.  xSao  Keats  Autumn  ii.  Thy  hair  soft- 
lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind.  x86s  Swinburne  Poems  ^ 
Ball.,  Faustine  no  After  change  of  soaring  feather  And 
winnowing  fin. 

Hence  Winnowliigfly  adv. 

X834  M.  Scott  Cruise  Midge  (1859)  2S5  The  wing  of  the 
slow-sailing  owl  flitted  winnowingly  across. 

t  Winnow-sheet.  Obs.  [f.  Winnow  ».]  A 
w  innowing-sheet. 

c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  ^35  His  wijf  walked  him  wit>.  .In  a 
cutted  cote..Wrapiied  in  a  wynwe  schete  to  weren  hire  fro 
weders.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  618/38  Ventitabrum.., 
a  wynue  [printed  Wynne]  shete.  1577  in  H.  Hall  Soc.  Eliz. 
Age  (1886)  App.  I.  15.),  16  sacks  &  two  window  sheets.  x688 
"Wouiz  Armoury  \\\.\u.  -j^/i  To  make  Wind  with  a  Winnow 
sheet.  1808  Sporting  Mag.  XXXI.  113  Covered  with  a 
winnow.sheet. 

tWi-nnowster.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  Also  4 
wynewestere ;  Sc.  6  vyntioustar,  wiiKiostar,  7 
windister;  9  winnister.  [f. Winnow  v.  +  -ster.] 
—  WlNNOWEE  (orig.  applied  to  a  woman). 

^1335  Gloss.  W,  de  Bibbesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  148  Par  ven- 
tresse  [gloss  a  wynewestere]  en  ventre  Payn  de  furment 
entre.  1505  Exchequer  Rolls  Scot.  XII.  673  Item  to  the 
vyndoustaris  iiij  bollis  aitis.  1S08  Rentale  Duiikeldense 
(S.H.S.  1915)251  Forthewindostaris,  3b[ollsJ.  x6x8in  A.  L. 
Ritchie  Churches  St.  Baldred  (1880)  170  Tllat  some  women 
..being  ye  Ladies  windisteris,  did  spred  muick  ye  last 
Sabbothe  at  efternoone.  xSag  Jamieson,  Winno-.uster,  win- 
nister, sb.,  a  machine  for  winnowing  corn.  Aberd. 

Winny,  obs.  or  dial.  var.  Whinny. 

Winraw,  winrow :  see  Windrow. 

Winsome  (wi-nsom),  a.  Forms:  i,  5  -wyn- 
sum,  3-3  wunsuru,  2,  4  winsum,  3  -wonsom, 
4  winsom,  wonsum  ;  7-9  «.  dial,  -wnnsome,  S- 
(in  8  only  A.)  winsome.  [OE.  wynsum  =  OS. 
wiinsam,  OHG.  wunnisam  (MHG.  ivun{ne)satn) , 
f.  wynin  Win  sb^  +  -sum  -some.  Sense  3  came  into 
the  literary  language  from  northern  dialects.] 

I.  OE.  and  ME.  senses. 

+  1.  Pleasant,  delightful,  agreeable.  Obs. 

Becmul/t\%  Dsr  wses  ha:le)>a  hleahtor,  hlyn  swynsode, 
word  wairon  wjnsume.  a 900  O.  E. Martyrol.  3  May,  paer 
com  upp  of  ]>xre  eorjan  wynsuraes  stences  rec.  a  xooo 
Phoeni.x  13  pa;t  is  wynsum  wong,  wealdas  grene.  c  X175 
Lamb.  Hom.  35  Hit  wal5  me  J>unchen  ))et  softeste  beS,  and 
bet  wunsemeste  \ki  ic  efre  ibad.  <:iios  Lav.  x  187  He  makede 
bl  ]?on  weofedea swi3e  wunsum  [(ria75wonsom]fur.  aX335 
Juliana  70  Hit  colede  anan  ant  war3  hire  as  wunsum  as 
euer  eni  wlech  weter.  a  X300  Cursor  M.  5792  A  wonsun  [sic\ 
thede,  A  land  rinnand  bath  honi  and  milk. 

t2.  Kindly,  gracious;  merciful.    Obs.  rare. 

1:900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  v.  xxii.  (i8qo)  473  He  wa;s  se 
swetesta  lareow  &  se  wynsumesta  [L.  suavissimiis].  c  laos 
Lay.  X53  Feier  wes  |>e  wimmon  &  wunsum  hire  monnen, 
0,1300  E.  E,  Psalter  ci[i].  3  pat  winsom  es  to  alle  bine 
wickenesses. 

II.  Modern  senses. 

3.  Pleasing  or  attractive  in  appearance,  hand- 
some, cpmely;  of  attractive  nature  or  disposition, 
of  winning  character  or  manners. 

1677  W.  NicoLsoN  in  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Lit.  (xSyo)  Ser.  11. 
»•  ■  3"  Wunsome,  neat,  pleasant.  1734  W.  Hamilton 
Lraet  0/ Yarrow  i.  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bony  bony  bride ; 
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Busk^  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow.  x79a  Burns  My 
Wife's  a  winsome  wee  thing  i,  She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing.  She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing. 
x8i8  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  xiv,  If  the  young  folk  liked  ane 
anither,  they  wad  make  a  winsome  couple.  1833  H.  CoLK. 
RIDGE  Poems,  Sonn.  viii,  The  rugged  root  that  bare  the 
winsome  flower  Is  weak  and  wither'd.  X843  Lytton  Last 
Bar.  IV.  viii,  1  know  thou  art  fair  and  winsome.  X873 
Dixon  fwo  Queens  v.  vi.  I.  276  Henry  broke  into  his  win- 
some laugh.  x88o  Buchanan  Heir  of  Linne  xix.  She  looked 
very  winsome  in  ner  plain  black  dress. 
4.  Cheerful,  joyous,  gay.  dial. 
X787  Grose  Prov.  Gloss.,  Wunsome,  smart,  trimly  dressed, 
lively,  joyous.  N.  183s  Beockett  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Winsome, 
wunsome,  lively,  cheerful,  gay. 

Hence  Wi'nsomely  adv.,  Winsomeness  in 
senses  3  and  4  of  the  adj.  (OE.  ivynsumlice,  wyn- 
sumnes  did  not  survive.) 

17. .  Jock  o  the  Side  xxv.  in  Child  BalUuts  vi.  480  O  Jock, 
sae  winsoraely  's  ye  ride,  Wi  baith  your  feet  upo  ae  side  I 
x8a5  Jamieson,  Winsomelie,  in  a  cheerful  and  engaging 
way.  Winsomeness,  cheerfulness  and  engaging  sweetness. 
X875  Mrs.  Randolph  Wild  Hyacinth  i,  She  could  not  have 
been  called  beautiful,  but  there  was  a  winsomeness  in 
Hyacinth  Ettrick's  face  that  rendered  criticism  a  hard  and 
ungracious  task.  X883  Mrs.  Bishop  in  Leisure  Hour  83/1 
Who  came  forward  and  most  winsomely  shook  hands  with  us. 
Wint,  obs.  f.  Wind  sb.'i ;  obs.  3  sing,  of  Wind  z/.i 
Winter  (wintaj),  sb.^  Forms  :  Sing,  i-  win- 
ter ;  3  Orm.  winnterr,  3-7  wynter,  (4  weinter, 
Sc.  vyntir),  4-5  wintur,  wintre,  wyatre,  wyn- 
tir,  -ur,  -yr(e,  (4-6  vynter,  Sc.  vintir),  5  wintir, 
(wintare,winttur,whynter,vyntyr,  6  vintter). 
Plural.  I  wintru  {gen.  wintra),  2-5  wintre,  4-5 
wyntre ;  dat.  1  wintrum,  2  wintron,  3-3  -en ; 
1-6  winter,  (3  Orm.  winnterr,  4  vynter,  etc.  as  in 
sing),  4-6  wynter  ;  i  wintras,  3-5  wintres,  4-5 
wyntres,  (4  winteris,  -es,  etc.),  4-  winters; 
4-5  wyntren.  [OE.  winter  str.  m.  =  OFris.  win- 
ter, OS.  wintar  (MLG.,  MDu.,  LG.,  Du.  winter), 
OHG.  wintar  (MHG.,  G.  winter),  ON.  vetr, 
earlier  vettr,  vittr  (Sw.,  Da.  vinter,  from  LG.), 
Goth,  wintrtis :—  *wentrus,  prob.  f.  nasalized  form 
of  the  Indo-Eur.  base  wed-,  wod-,  ud-  to  be  wet, 
found  in  Wet  a.,  Wateb  sb.,  Otter. 

Originally  a  w.stem,  OE.  winter  had  regularly  gen.  (rare) 
and  dat,  sing,  in  -a ;  but  the  ordinary  gen.  sing,  in  -es,  dat. 
sing,  in  -e,  and  nom.  pi.  in  -as,  in  -u,  and  without  inflection, 
show  general  assimilation  to  other  declensions.] 

1.  The  fourth  and  coldest  season  of  the  year, 
coining  between  autumn-  and  spring ;  reckoned 
astronomically  from  the  winter  solstice  to  the 
vernal  equinox,  i.  e.  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
from  the  23nd  of  December  to  the  20lh  of  March  ; 
in  popular  use  comprising  the  months  of  December, 
January,  and  February  (or,  according  to  some, 
November,  December,  and  January) ;  also  often  in 
contradistinction  to  summer,  the  colder  half  of  the 
year  (cf.  Midwinter).  In  the  southern  hemisphere 
corresponding  in  time  to  the  northern  summer, 
(a)  In  general  use.  (Also  personifieci.) 
c888  Alfred  Boeth.  xxi.  %  i  On  sumera  hit  biS  wearm, 
&  on  wintra  ceald.  a  xooo,  c  laoo,  a  1335  [see  Summer  sb.' 
1  («)].  a  X3SO  Owl  ^  Night.  458  Ne  recche  ich  nouht  6( 
winlres  teone.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xvii.  326  ki  men  may 
se  m  wyntre  Vsekeles  in  eueses  ))orw  hete  of  be  Sonne, 
Melteth  in  a  mynut  while.  138a  Wyclif  Isa.  xviii.  6  Alle 
the  bestes  of  erthe  vp  on  hym  shul  dwelle  al  wynter.  c  1450 
Capgrave  Life  St.  Gilbert  (1910)70  He  wered  no  mo  clothis 
in  Wyntir  J>ann  in  Soinyr.  c  X460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture 
766  Wyntur  with  his  lokkys  grey  febille  &  old.  <rxe3o 
Songs,  Carols,  etc.  (E.E.T.S.)  133  Wynter  etythe,  that  sonier 
getith.  IS3»  3  Durham  Househ.  Bk.  (Surtees)  192  In 
agestamento  unius  equi  in  vynter,..  i6d.  xssx  Recordi 
Cast.  Knotvl.  (1556)  32  Haruest..continueth  till  the  twelft 
day  of  December,  and  then  doth  the  Son  entre  inlo  Capri- 
corn, &  Winter  beginneth.  1600  Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  v.  iv.  142 
Vou  and  you,  are  sure  together.  As  the  Winter  to  fowie 
Weather.  X647  Cowley  Mistr.,  Bathing  in  River  28  When 
rigorous  Winter  binds  you  up  with  Frost.  X7X9  [see  Sum. 
MER  sb.'  I  (/])].  X786  Burns  T7ua  Dogs  192  Thro'  winter  s 
cauld,  or  simmer's  heat.  1830  Shelj.ey  Sensit.  PI.  in.  86 
Winter  came  :  the  wind  was  his  whip  :  One  choppy  finger 
was  on  his  lip.  X834  Loudon  Encycl.  Gardening  (ed.  2) 
893  The  season  called  winter  by  the  natives  of  South 
America,  lasting  from  May  to  November.  x84a  Dickens 
Old  C.  Shop  Iii,  Store  of  fire- wood  for  the  winter. 

(b)  In  particularized  use,  esp.   with   qualification,  or  as 
denoting  this  season  in  a  certain  year. 

Beowulf  iini  Hengest  3a  gyt  wa:lfajne  winter  wunode 
mid  Finn.  971  Blickl.  Hom.  213  Wa!s  se  winter  eac  ]>y 
geare  loj>aes  grim  (>a:t  manij  man  his  feorh .  .gesealde.  c  xaos 
Lay.  6034  Auere  ,alche  wintre  inne  Wales  heo  wuneden. 
137s  Barbour /;r>/«  IV.  338  In  Rauchryne..[heJ  Lay  till  the 
vyntir  neir  wes  gane.  X393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xiil  198  After 
an  hard  wynter.  X39a  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  iv.  iv. 
(Add.  MS.  27944)  If  ^e.wintir  tofore  honde  was  as  springinge 
tyme  hote  and  moyst.  xjgo  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  111.  ii.  100,  I 
warrant,  her  ragges  and  the  Tallow  in  them,  will  burne 
a  Poland  Winter.  1634  Laud  Diary  Oct.-Dec,  God  bless 
us  in  the  spring,  after  this  green  winter.  X740  C'tess  Pom. 
feet  in  C'tess  Hartford's  Corr.  (1805)  II.  161  Mr.  Walpole 
and  Mr.  Dashwood  stay  the  winter.  x8xo  Crabbk  Borough 
xxii.  232  A  winter  pass'd  since  Peter  saw  the  town.  And 
summer-lodgers  were  again  come  down. 
ic)  Phr.  winter  and  summer  •.  see  Summer  j5.t  x  (r). 
b.  With  reference  to  the  chilling  or  injurious 
effect  of  winter,  esp.  on  plants  ;  trans/,  a  period 
resembling  winter,  wintry  or  cold  weather. 
CioooSax,  Leechd,  111.  1J4  Sewind  [zephirus]  towyrpS  & 
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9swa3  wicne  winter-  1399  Dali-am  in  Eruly  Voy,  Ltfttni 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  84  This  day  we  had  bothe  wyntcr  and  somer. 
1607  Shaks.  Titnon  III,  vi.  33  The  Swallow  followes  not 
Summer  more  willing,  then  we  your  Lordship.  Tim.  Nor 
more  willingly  leaucs  Winter,  such  Summer  Birds  are  men. 
1697  Dhydes y^««j  IX.  913  When.. bellowing  Clouds.. with 
an  armed  Winter  strew  the  Ground.  1757  [Burke]  Europ, 
SettUm,  Amer.  vn.  xxii.  II.  241  The  second  sort,  which., 
bears  the  winter  better,  is  a  more  tall  and  vigorous  plant. 
tSoi  Fartner^s  Mag.  Nov.  467  They  stood  the  Winter  well. 
C.  In  fig,  and  allusive  use,  esp.  in  reference  to  old 
age,  or  to  a  time  or  state  of  affliction  or  distress. 

1590  Greene  iVevet"  too  Late  (i6oc)  D  i,  I  am  driuen  in 
the  winter  of  my  yeares  to  abide  the  brunt  of  all  storme.s. 
1504  Shaks.  Rich,  IIF^  i.  i.  i  Now  is  the  Winter  of  our 
Discontent,  Made  glorious  Summer  by  this  Son  of  Yorke. 
1606  —  Tr.  S(  Cr.  IV.  V.  24.  l668  R.  Steele  Husbandman's 
Calling  \\\.{\tT2)^S  Prosperity .  .nourisheth  SO  many  weeds, 
that  the  winter  of  affliction  hath  much  ado  to  master  them. 
i7465HENSTONe  Song^  Winter  16  When  will  relenting  Delia 
chase  The  winter  of  my  soul?  1829  I.  Taylor  ^«M«f.  x.  296 
What  has  been  done  is  not  lost ;  the  seed  sown  may  spring  up, 
even  after  a  century  of  winter.  1849  Froude  Nem.  Faith 
vii.  (cd.  2)  48  It  is  Highland  day.,  with  ail  of  us,  if  we  want 
to  keep  in  health.  To  be  sure,  now  and  then  there  will 
come  a  North  Pole  winter.  1869  Tennvson  Passing  0/ 
Arthur  ^  When  the  man  was..  In  the  while  winter  of  his  age. 

2.  Put  for  *  year ' :  nearly  always  pL  with  a 
numeral ;  often  in  expressions  referring  to  a  per- 
son's age. 

In  early  use  as  a  mere  synonym  of  *  year ' ;  later  poet,  or 
rA*/.,  chiefly  in  reference  to  advanced  age  or  lo  a  protracted 
period  of  hard^hip  or  misfortune  (cf.  1  c,and  Summer*^.*  2), 
Sec  also  Thrinter,  Twin'ter. 

Beowulf  2209  Sy^-^an  Beowulfe  braede  rice  on  hand 
Xehwearf;  he  7;eheo]d  tela  fifti^  wintru.  a  900  Saxon 
Cental.  mO.E,  7>.r/f  i7^Da  waes  agan  hiseldoxxiii  wintra. 
c  10CN9  Ags.  Gosp.  John  ii.  20  pis  tempel  waes  jetimbrod  on 
six  &  feowertij^on  wintron  [flation  winirenl.  X154  O.E. 
Chron.  <Laud  MS.)  an.  1137,  &  5et  lasiede  \*3t  xix  winlre 
wile  Stephne  was  king,  a  laoo  Moral  Ode  4  in  Lamb.  Horn. 
159  pah  ich  bo  a  winlre  aid  to  5ung  ich  em  on  rede,  c  iao< 
Lay.  9028  Tou  and  twenti  wintre  (»is  lond  he  twalde.  Ibid. 
9695  Ah  al  o3er  hit  iwar8  inne  |>an  twam  wintren.  ctvj^ 
Passion  o/our  Lord  132  in  O.  E.  Misc.  41  Vele  wintre  hit 
is  ago  t>c  prophete  hit  seyde.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xii.  3, 
I  haue  folwed  t»e  in  feithe  J>isfyuc  and  fourty  wyntre. 

f  893  iELFRED  Oros.  I.  xiv,  pa  Lacedemonia  bcsictan  )>a 
burx  Mas[lan]c  x  winter,  a  1000  Be  tnonna  ivyrdum  9 
God  ana  wat  hwaet  him  weaxendum  winter  bringa3.  ^  laoo 
Ormin  15594  Fowwerrti}  winnterr  jedenn  forl>  &_3el  laer 
lekenn  sexe.  cxaso  Gen.  9f  Ex.  919  Loth  was  fifti  winter 
hold.  13..  Norihtm  Passion  g35(Camb.  Gg.  5.  31)  Pis  thrc 
vynter.  c  1386  Chaucer  Monk's  T.  69  Fully  twenty  wynter 
yeer  by  ycere  He  hadde  of  Israel  the  gouemance.  c  1400 
Rule  St.  Benet  (prose)  Ixx.  46  Til  \yaX  be  o  fiftene  winter 
elde.  14..  Pol,  ReL  ff  L.  Poems  (1003)  128/175  The  elder 
brother  hade  a  Sonne  to  clerke,  Well  of  fyflene  wyntcr  of 
age.  1509  Barclay  Shyp  0/  Fofys  (1874)  I.  42  An  hundreth 
wj'nler  [ed.  1570  winters],  iju  World  <J-  Child  (facs.)  A  iij  b, 
Now  I  am  .xix.  wynter  olde. 

^  laso  Gen.  ^  Ex.  1211  Winlres  forJi-wcxen  on  ysaac. 
13..  Cursor  M.  30832  (Edin.)  pis  leuedi.  .liuid  bot  winteris 
.vij.  and  .ix.  c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  H'ks.  III.  50a  Holy  Kirke 
hafs  ben  in  erroure  mony  hundred  wynters.  c  1400  St. 
Alexius  {Cotton)  261  A  gayne  xvii  wyntcrsendc.  1470-85 
Malory  Arthur  x.  xxxiii.  467  Thus  Anglydes  endured 
yeres  and  wynters  tyl  Alysandcr  was  bygge  and  stronge. 
1593  Shaks.  Rich.  If,  i.  iii.  260  What  is  sixe  Winters,  they 
arc  quickcly  gone?  x6ij  T'wo  Noble  K.  v.  i.  114,  1  knew 
a  man  Of  eightie  winters.  1784  Cowper  Tiroc,  a  10  Ere 
sixteen  winters  old.  1833  Tennyson  Palace  0/ Art  139  A 
hundred  winters  snowed  upon  bis  breast. 

c  1400  St.  yer.  IS  Tokens  aa  In  t^ilkage  he  scha!  arise  J>at 
god  was  inne  ded,  Of  litcl  more  )?an  xxx"  wyntren. 

sii^.  c  141a  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Frinc.  5217  The  ryot  bat 
hab  ben  with-in  ^is  lande.  .many  a  wyntres  space.  <:  1460 
Metham  Wks.  (1016)  84  Jon  Mctham-.tranlatyd  yt  in-to 
Englysch  the  xxv"  wyntyr  off  hys  age. 

3.  a//r/jJ.  passing  into  fl<^'.  a.  =»  Of,  pertaining  to,    1 
or  characteristic  of  winter  ;  adapted  or  appropriate 
to,  used  or  occupied  in,  winter;  existing,  appearing, 
active,  flourishing,  or  performed  in  winter. 

{a)  of  natural  phenomena,  animaU,  plants,  etc. 
a  xooo  Phxnix  18  Ne  wearm  weder  ne  winterscur.  1390 
GowER  Con/.  I.  35  Thestormy  wynter  shoures.  ci^ooLaud 
Troy  Bk.  3576  Wyntir-wedur.  157*77  Wills  <V  Inv.  Dur. 
ham  (Surtecs)  II.  318,  v  whyes,  of  liij  yeres  olde,  vj  winter 
whies,  18/.  1585  Hegins  Junius'  i\omencl.  55/2  Alcedo^ 
alcyon,..2i  winter  birde  commonly  called  the  kings  fisher. 
XS96  Shaks.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  iii.  no  'I'hou  Flea,  thou  Nit, 
thou  winter  cricket  thou.  1600  Knaresb.  Wills  (Suriees)  I. 
223,  I  gevc  to  Anne. one  oM  winter  stocke  of  bees.  1600 
Shkks.  A.  Y.  L.  II.  vii.  174  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  winde. 
1637  Rutherford  Let.  to  R.  Stuart  17  June,  The  winter- 
well  will  goe  dry  again  in  summer.  1639  J.  Clarke  Faroem. 
263  Winter  thunder,  is  old  mens  wonder.  1653  Walton 
Angler'Xa  Rdr.  A  7,  Winter-flies,  all  Anglers  know,.. are  as 
useful  as  an  Almanack  out  of  dale.  1717  Pope  Iliad  yi.  507 
His  Coursers,  .white  as  Winter-Snow.  1717  Prior  Alma 
"■  534  Cast  your  Eye  By  Ni^ht  upon  a  Winter-Sky.  1751 
YoONG  Nt.  Th.  vn.  34  Repelling  Winter  Blasts  with  Mud 
and  Straw.  1773  G.  Whitk  Seibome^  To  Pennant  g  Nov., 
The.,  stock-dove,  seldom  appearing  till  towards  the  end  of 
November;  is  usually  the  latest  winter-bird  of  passage. 
1813  Scott  Rokeby  iii.  xxviii.  The  rose.. shall  bloom  in 
winter  snow,  Ere  we  two  meet  again.  1850  Berk's  Florist 
1 15  A  pleasing  and  Interesting  winter-tree  is  the  Glastonbury 
Thorn.  i8jfi  Kane  Arctic  Expl.  I,  xx.  244  The  most  solid 
winter. ice  is  open  here  and  there.  x86g  Tozrr  Higkl. 
Turkey  II.  136  .A. -bridge,  .across  the  bed  of  a  winter 
torrent.  iX/1)^'T^v.h\%qh  Passing  of  Arthur  %%\  The  winter 
moon,  Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud. 

(3)  of  clothing,  provisions,  etc.,  accommodation  (also  Win- 
TER-HOusK,  Winter  quartrrs);  of  localities  in  their  winter 
state  and  things  serviceable  in  winter. 

^893  i^LFRED  Oros.  IV.  viii,  pact  he  buton  sor^e  mehte  on 
t-acm  wintersetle  jewunian.     a  1000  Phoenix  350  Forst  & 
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snaw . .  eor}>an  )>ecca3  wintersewacdum.  c  xooo  Rectitudines 
ix.  (Liebermann  450),  viii  pund  comes  to  mete,  i  sceap 
oc3e  III  p.*  to  wintersufle.  1395  Cartuiar.  Abb.  de  Whiieby 
(Suriees  1881)  II.  568  De  wynierfare..xxvi:r.  De  lentynfare 
.  .xi//.  xj.  '\\d.  De  halfarc.xviii  j.  7^1400  Lvdg.  jEsop's 
Fab.  iii.  98  The  lawe  dide  hym  compelle  . .  his  wynter 
flees  to  sclle.  <:i44o  Pallad.  on  Husb.  i.  331  The  wintir 
wonyng.  1473  Rental  Bk.  Cupar-Angus  (1879)  I.  1S8 
Pasture  ..  reseruyl  to  the  abbay,  safe  the  wyntcr  pastur. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  420/1  A  Wyntir  haule,  kibemiutn,  hiber- 
naculum.  1538  Elyot  Dict.^  Tablinuntf  was  a  wynter 
parlour,  wherein  were  painted  tables  and  bokes  of  stories. 
2568  Knollys  in  Cal.  Scott.  Pap.  (1900)  II.  513  Unprovided 
of  sufficient  wynter  garments.  1575  Wills  fy  Inv.  N.  C,  (Sur- 
iees 1835)  I.  406  Another  Close  for  Winter  ground.  1593 
Shaks.  Lucr.  1218  As  winter  meads  when  sun  doth  melt 
their  snow.  1628  May  Virg.  Georg.  \.  15  Some  sit  up  late 
at  winter-fires.  1653  Walton  Angler  xii.  222  A  winter  bait 
for  a  Roch.  1673  Hannah  Wooli.ev  Gentlew.  Comp.  215 
Provide  your  Winter-Butter  and  Cheese  in  the  Summer. 
J694  Motteux  Rabelais  iv.  xxiv.  102  Have  some  winter 
Boots  made  of  it,  they'le  never  take  in  a  drop  of  Water. 
1713  C'tess  WiNCHiLSKA  Misc.  Pocms  36  Birds  have  dropt 
their  Winter-plumes.  1727  Gay  Begg,  Op.  iii.  vi.  46  Black 
Velvet  Scarfs,  .are  a  handsome  Winter-wear.  1729  Fenton 
in  Waller's  Wks.  Observ.  p.  xxxiv.  When  the  Sun  retir'd. . 
to  the  six  Wintcr-Si,E;ns  of  the  Zodiac;  short'ning  the  days. 
1735  SoMERviLLE  Ckose  111.^7  So  Ships  in  Winler-Seas.. 
defy  the  Storm.  1760, 1791  Winter-lodge  [see  Hidernaculum 
3,  Hibernacle].  1818  Scott  7?^?^  Roy  xxvi,  Sic  as  folk  tell 
ower  at  a  winler-ingle.  18x9  Keats  Eve  of  St.  Mark  77 
The  warm  angled  winter-screen.  1842  W.  F.  Ainsworth 
Trav.  Asia  Minor  II.  394  The  winter  road. .takes  the 
longer  portion  of  valley.  184a  Loudon  Suburban  Hort. 
677  [Celery]  is  ..  cultivated  as  a  winter  salad.  1844  H, 
Stephens  Bk.  Farm  II.  484  To  harrow  it  before  cross- 
ploughing  the  winter-furrow,  1847  W,  C.  L.  Martin  Ox 
35/2  After  being  kept  on  winter-fodder,  they  are  turned  out 
to  graze  in  the  spring.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem,  xxx,  The 
winds.. We  heard  them  sweep  the  winter  land.  1855  Orrs 
Circ.  Set.,  Inorg,  Nat.  38  A  glacier,  .is  the  outlet  of.  .vast 
reservoirs  of  snow,  being  a  prolongation  of  the  winter- world 
above,  1894  Armatagb  Horse  v.  73  A  horse  with  his  natural 
winter  coat.  1904  Bridges  Depneter  i.  282,  I  think  he 
walch'd  a  summer-butterfly  Creep  out  all  crumpled  from 
his  winter-case.  1911  J.  Ward  Roman  Era  Brit,  iv.  77 
There  was  a  '  winter-room '  on  the  south  side. 

{c)  of  times  and  seasons.  (Sec  also  Winter-day,  -tide, 
•time.) 

a  1000  Genesis  370,  &  moste  [ic]  anc  tid  ule  weort>an,  wesan 
ane  wintersiunde.  1390  Gowf.r  Con/.  I.  81  The  blake 
wyntcr  nyht.  c  1400  Brut  i.  194  He  wolde  nou^t  abide  in 
Scotland  in  wyntcr  seson.  xso8  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wemen 
77  The  lang  winter  nicht.  1559  W.  Cuningham  Cosmogr, 
Glasse^i  The  wynter  tropike  or  circle  of  retorning  from  the 
South.  1577  Gooce  Heresbach's  Hush.  i.  it  Thinges  doone 
. .  in  the  Winter  mominges.  Ibid.  41  The  Male  [  Hemp) , , 
is  i.tade  vp  in  bundels  to  be  knockl  and  shalcd  in  Winter 
euenynges.  1707  Frkind  Peterborow's  Cond.  Sp.  223 
Marching  in  the  stony  Mountains,  and  in  a  Winter-season. 
1825  Hook  Sayings  Ser.  11.  I.  Man  0/  many  Friends  156 
The  rosy  May,  though  fashionably  a  winter  month,  led  on 
thesmihngsummerof  nature,  and  June,  .was  fast  approach- 
ing. X869X0WELI.  {title  o/poem\  A  Winter  Evening  Hymn 
to  my  Fire. 

(</)  of  actions  or  conditions. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xiii.  43  A-way  is  huere  wynter 
wo.  x6x6  SuRFU  &  rIafkh,  Country  Fartn  v.  xviii.  555  In 
October  you  shall  glue  it  the  fourth  ardor  or  earing,  which 
is  called  Winter-ridging.  1625  Bacon  Ess.,  Prophecies {Arb.) 
537  They  ought.. to  serue,  but  for  Winter  Talke,  by  the 
Fireside.  X677  Hubbard /'rw.  St.  NetV'Eng.  (1865)1.  165 
Some  of  the  stoutest  of  the  Narhagansets  that  had  escaped 
the  Winter-brunt,  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  14  Nov.  1666,  I 
went  my  winter  circle  thro*  my  district.  1711  Swift  Cond. 
Allies  52  Eight  Thousand  Men,  for  whose  Winter  Campaign 
the  Queen  was  willing  to  give  forty  Thousand  Pounds.  1725 
Winter  pruning  [see  Summer  sb.^  4  a  (<■)].  1726-46  Thomson 
Winter  yi}f  Tims  in  some  deep  retirement  would  I  pass  The 
winter-glooms  with  friends  of  pliant  soul.  X809  Phil.  Trans. 
XCIX.  317  That  very  common,  .disease  of  our  climate,  the 
winter  cough.  1836-9  M.  Hall  in  TodtCs  Cycl.  Anat.  II. 
768/3  The  winter-sleep  and  the  summer-sleep  of  hibernating 
animals.  1842  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  xy^  [The  emigrants] 
bad  had  a  long  winter-passage  out. 

{e)  with  agent-nouns  or  other  descriptive  designations, 

1654  G.  Goddard  in  T,  Burton's  Diary  {1&2S)  I.  Inlrod. 
p.  Ixxvtii,  Some  part  of  the  sea-forces  were  already  struck 
off,  and  the  winter-guard  reduced.  1709  T.  Robinson  yind, 
Mosaick  Syst.  89  Those  [creatures!  tl'^t  are  Winter-Sleepers, 
when  the  Summer  warmth  abates,,  .draw  to..  Winter-Quar- 
ters, 1783  Crabbb  Village  1.  201  When  he  tends  the  sheep, 
His  winter-charge.  xZy^  Poiiltty  C hron.  X.  363  The  Cochins 
.  .proved  themselves  the  best  possible  *  winter-layers '. 

l).  The  possessive  winUrs  is  similarly  used, 
chiefly  with  day,  nighty  morning^  evening.  Win- 
ter s  tale;  see  winter-tale  in  5. 

835  Charter  in  O.  E.  Texts  449  Etf  hi  wintres  dej  sie. 
1390  GowER  Con/  II.  327  Schchalt  hir  clos  the  wyntres 
day.  c  1430  LvDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  31a  The  coold 
wynterys  nyght.  1577  Harrison  E»etand  i.  xiii.  37  b/2  in 
I/olinsbed,  Blewe  claye.  .(which  hardlye  drinkcth  vppe  the 
winters  water  ii\  long  season).  11S93  Marlowk  &  Nashe 
Dido  in.  iii,  Who  would  not  vndcrgoe  all  kind  of  toyle,  To 
be  well  stor'd  with  such  a  winter's  tale?  1593  Shaks. 
^  Hen.  K/,  V.  v.  25  Let  i^sop  fable  in  a  Winters  Night. 
x6oo  —  A.  y,  L.  II.  i.  7  The.,  churlish  chiding  of  the 
winters  winde.  1605 —  Macb.  in.  iv.  65  O,  these  flawes  and 
starts,  .would  well  become  A  womans  story,  at  a  Winters 
fire.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  300  A  pretty  upshot  of  all 
ambitious  Designcs..to  be  made  at  length  a  Winters  Tale, 
and  Chimney-corner  Discourse.  1795  Cowper  Pairing  Time 
Anticipated  g  It  chanced  then  on  a  winter's  day.  But  warm, 
and  bright,  and  calm  as  May.  1796  Grose  Diet.  Vulgar 
T.  (ed.  3)  S.V.,  He  is  like  a  winter's  day,  short  and  dirty. 

C.  Applied  to  autnmn-sown  crops  that  stand 
through  the  winter;  also  to  fruits  that  ripen  late, 
or  keep  well  until  or  during  winter;  spec,  in  names 
of  late-ripening  apples,  pears,  etc.     (See  also  5  h.) 


WINTER, 

I       i3gB  Trevisa  Barih.  De  P.  R,  xvii.  cxv.  (Add.  MS.  27944), 
j    Barliche  hatte  Ordeuni..pis  corn  we  clcpith  wynter  bere, 
I    1398  Winter  secdc  [see  Summer  j^.^  4CI.    1530  Palscr.  289/2 
I    Wynter  frute,y>T<:V  deyuer.     1573-80  Tusser  Husb.  (1878) 
I    40  Winter  fruit  gather  when  Alihel  is  past.      1577  Gooce 
I    Heresbach's  Husb.  i.  28  Winter  Barley., is  to  be  sowed  in 
September.     1609  Dkkker  Ravens  Almanack  B  3  b,  When 
winter  plomes  are  ripe  and   ready  to  be  gathered.      1676 
WoRLiDGE  Cyder  i7oBings-pear,  Winter- Peppering,  Thorn- 
pear  [etc.]  are  all  very  good  Winter-pears.     1697  Dryden 
Virg.  Georg.  i.  300  When  Astrea's  Ballance,  hung  on  high, 
Betwixt  the  Nights  and  Days  divides  the  Sky,  Then.. sow 
your  Winter  Grain.    1707  Mortimer  Husb.^  Kalendarjan., 
Apples.  ..Winter  Queenings,  ..Winter  Pearmain.  ..  Pears. 
Winter  Musk, .  .WinUr  Norwich, .  .Winter  Burgamot.Win- 
ler  Bon-Chrestien.     176a  Mills  Syst.  Praci.  Husb.  I.  466 
The  gray  and  other  large  winter  peas.     1844  H.  Stephens 
Bk,  Farm  II.  514  The  state  of  the  winter-wheat  depends 
entirely  on  the  sort  of  weather  it  had  to  encounter  in  winter 
and  early  spring.     1870  Yeats  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  63  In 
Egypt,  wheat  is  a  winter  crop. 

d.  In  figurative  applications  (cf.  i  c)  ;  f  in 
quots.  1593,  16S2  =  old,  aged. 

1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  K/,  v.  iii.  2  Salisbury,.. That  Winter 
Lyon,  who  in  rage  forgets  Aged  contusions.  1651  N.  I?acon 
Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  11.  i.  6  'J  he  worst  of  his  fate  was,  to  live  to 
his  Winter  age.  i68>  Otway  Venice  Preserved  111.  ii.  34 
That  mortify'd  old  wither'd  Winter  Rogue.  1709  Pope 
Jan.  <5r  May  104  The  tasteless,  dry  embrace  ()f  a  stale 
virgin  with  a  winter  face.  1745  Young  Nt.  Th.  ix.  410  The 
Crown  of  Manhood  is  a  Winter-Joy;  An  Evergreen,  that 
..blossoms  in  the  Rigour  of  our  Fate. 

4.  Comb.  :  objective,  as  winter-boding ^  -loving 
adjs. ;  indirect  objective,  as  wi?iier-likey  -proofs 
"Verging  adjs. ;  instrumental,  as  winter-beaten, 
'blasted,  -bound,  -chilled, -shaken, -starved, -swollen, 
-thin,  -wasted^  -withered,  -worn  pa.  pples.  and  adjs. ; 
similalive,  as  winter-chill,  -seeming,  -visaged adjs,; 

*  in  or  during  winter',  as  zvinter-blooming,  -fattened, 
-felled,  -flowering,  -made,  -prttned^  -sown,  -standing 
pples.  and  adjs. ;  xvinter-cut  vb. 

1579  Spenser  Sheph,  Cal.  Jan.,  Argt.,  He  compareth  his 
carefuU  case  to  the  sadde  season  of  the  yeare, .  .and  to  his 
owne  *winterbealen  flocke.  1827  Clark  Sheph.  Cal.  23 
Crab,  hip  and  ''winier-bitlen  sloe.  1597  Drayton  Heroic, 
Ep.y  Rosamond  ^o  The  cold  badge  of  *  winter-blasted  haires. 
163a  LiTHCOW  Trav.  11.  71  A  roofe  to  my  Winter-blastcd 
lodging,  a  1847  Eliza  Cook  Song  0/  Dying  Old  Matt  vi. 
The  spring-flower  clinging  round  the  *winter-blighted  tree. 
1855   Poultry  ChroH,    III.    303   Cyclamen   (especially  the 

*  winter-blooming  kind)  may  be  sheltered.  189*  W.  Watson 
Poems,  Autumn  2^  And  spectral  seem  thy  *winter-boding 
trees.  X7jn  Burns  Lovely  Davies  ii,  As  the  wretch  looks 
o'er  Siberia's  shore,  When  *winler-bound  the  wave  is.  1904 
Phillips  Oppenheim  Betrayal  xxi.  179  A  country  silent  and 
winterbound.  1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iii.  iv.  Captains 
482  My  flesh  (loO'*Winter«chilI)  My  .spirit's  small  sparkles 
doth  extinguish  still.  2669  Woflidge  Syst.  Agric.  vi.  72 
In  the  Spring  yielding  a  reviving  Cordial  to  your  *Winter- 
chilled  spirit.  1784  G.  White  Selborne,  To  Pennant  ix, 
A  very  large  fall  of  limber,  con.sisting  of  about  one  thousand 
oaks,  has  been  cut... These  trees,  .were  ••winter-cut,  viz,_in 
February  and  M  arch.  1840  Buel  Farmer's  Comp.xt^  English 
beef  and  mutton,  .is  mostly  *winter-fattened.  .upon  roots 
and  straw.  1804  Phil.  Trans.  XCV.  89  This  superiority  in 
*winter-felled  wood.  187a  Routledge^s  Ev.  Boy's  Ann. 
io:/3  *Winier-flowering  plants.  z6xi  Speed  Theai.  Gt. 
Brit.  xii.  79  *Winter-Iike  dispositions  of  weather.  1740  T. 
Smith  yr«/. (1849)  268, 1  believe  no  man  ever  knew  so  winter- 
like  a  spell  so  early  in  the  year.  1800  Hurdis  Fav.  Village 
134  The  *winter-Ioving  moss.  1830  Cumbld.  Farm  Rep.  58  in 
Libr,  Use/.  Kncnvl.,  Husb.  Ill,  The  manure  made  in  summer 
.  .is  always  of  belter  quality  than  '^winter-made  dung.  1830 
Doyle  in  W.  J.  Fitz-Patrick  Li/e  (1880)  II.  221,  I. .hope  I 
am  now  *winter-proof.  1842  Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  459 
Canes  *winler-pruned,  or  cut  back,  a  1631  Donnk  Z.(7V« 
Alchymie  12  A  ^winter-seeming  summers  night.  160S 
Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iii.  i.  Vocation  483  Peasants 
*Winter-shaken.  1605  R.  R.  Commend.  Poem  in  Sylvester's 
Wks.,  Winter-shaken  Leaues.  1707  Mortimer  Husb,  316 
■•Winter  sown  Seed.  1598  Grenewey  Tacitus,  Ann.  11. 
vi.  (1622)  40  The  souldiers  were  brought  backe  to  their 
*winter-slanding  camps.  1581  Sidney  Apd.  Poetrie  (Arb.) 
63  Figures  and  flowers,  extreamcHc  *winter-starued.  1597 
V>9^K\iQH  Heroic.  Ep.^  Henry  to  Rosamond  loi  The  hungry 
w inter-star ued  earth.  1603  H.  Crosse  Vertues  Commw. 
(1878)  oa  A  number  of  poore  winterstarued  people.  1849 
V.OCK  Ch.  Fathers  II.  ^6s  Did  the  good  man.,  wade  through 
the  *winler-swollen  brook?  i8ao  Keats  ^aw^y  57  The  snake 
all  *winter-tbin  Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin.  1824  Fenby 
To  a  Redbreast  v,Thc  "winter-verging  autumn  morn.  1898 
Meredith  Odes  Fr.  Hist.  87  The  maimed,  Torn,  tortured, 
*winter.visagcd.  1885  H.  Tennyson  in  Macm.  Mag,  Mar. 
345  As  we  fare  ..  forth  ..  From  out  our  *winter- wasted 
Northern  Isle.  1906  Hardy  Dynasts  n.  i.  vi,  *Winter- 
whitened  bones,  15^2  Daniel /?^//<i  xxx[viii].  Her  glas.. 
then  presents  her  *winter-withered  hew.  187a  Gy.o.  Eliot 
Middlem,  xxxvii,  The  common  jealousy  of  a  *winter-worn 
husband,    a  1560  Phaer  Mneid  vin.  (1562)  Bbiij,  Three 

*  winter- wrested  showres. 

5.  Special  Combs.:  winter  bud  7.ooU,  a  stato- 
blast  (formed  at  the  approach  of,  or  quiescent 
during,  winter)  ;  winter-clad  a.,  clothed  warmly 
for  the  winter;  f  winter-close  z*.,  trans,  to  shut 
close  against  the  cold  of  winter ;  winter  count, 
a  pictorial  record  or  chronicle  of  the  events  of  a 
year,  kept  by  a  N.  American  Indian  tribe;  winter 
eggs  —  winter  ova  ;  winter  garden,  {a)  a  garden 
of  plants  that  flourish  in  winter,  as  evergreens; 
(i$)  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  in  which  plants 
are  kept  flourishing  in  winter ;  winter-hained 
a,  [Hain  z/.^j,  of  pasture,  preserved  from  grazing 
during  the  winter ;  so  winter- haining  vbl.  sb, ; 
winter-killed /a. ///^.  and  a,  {Cl.S,),  killed  or 
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blasted  by  the  cold  of  winter  :  said  esp.  of  grain  or 
other  crops ;  so  winter-killing ;  winter-long  a., 
as  (tediously)  long  as  winter;  cuiv.,  through  a 
whole  winter ;  wintei^love,  cold  or  conventional 
love;  winter-old  a.,  that  has  lasted  since  the 
beginning  of  winter  ;  winter  ova,  eggs  produced 
by  certain  invertebrates  at  the  approach  of  winter 
(cf.  summer  ma  s.v.  Summer  sty  6) ;  winter- 
pieoe  [Piece  sb.  17  b,  d],  a  picture  or  description 
of  a  winter  scene ;  winter-pride,  the  condition  of 
being  winter-proud ;  winter-proud  a.,  (of  wheat 
or  other  crops)  too  luxuriant  in  winter ;  winter- 
rig  V  (now  dial.^,  trans,  to  plough  (land)  in  ridges 
and  lay  it  fallow  for  the  winter  (cf.  Winter-fal- 
low) ;  winter-rot  [Rot  sb.^  2],  a  disease  incident 
to  sheep  in  the  winter;  f  w-i>iter-stall,  a  hive  in 
which  bees  are  kept  during  the  winter  ;  f  winter 
story,  tale,  an  idle  tale  (also  winter's  tale  :  see  3  b). 
1888  RoLLESTOX  &  Jacksos  A  titiii.  Li/t  yoglhc  Pkylacto. 
ItumaJa  (among  Pofyzoa]  also  reproduce  by  statoblasts  or 
•winter  buds.  1847  I'ensvsos  Princess  11.  105  The  man  j 
Tattoo'd  or  woaded,  *«  inter-clid  in  skins,  c  1440  Pallrui. 
<m  Husb.  1.  507  "Winter  close  hit  al  To  holde  cut  colde. 
>89S  Hoffman  Biginnings  0/  Writing  35  These  chrono- 
logical records  are  designated  '  "winter  counts  ,  as  each 
event  covers  that  period  of  time  between  the  eiid  of  one 
summer  and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  i87«  H.  C.  Bastian 
Begin.  Life  II.  514  The  so-c.illed  ' *winter.eggs  of  the 
beautiful.. Rotifer.  .Hydalina  senta.  171a  Aouisos  Spect. 
No.  477  f  I  A  'Winter  Garden,  which  would  consist  of  such 
Trees  only  as  never  cast  their  Leaves.  176a  Kames  FAein. 
Crit.  xxiv.  (1774)  448  In  a  cold  country,  the  capital  object 
should  be  a  winter-garden,  open  to  the  sun,  sheltered  from 
wind,  dry  under  foot,  and  having  the  appearance  of  summer 
by  variety  of  evergreens.  1889  Gu.nter  That  Frencltinan 
xvi.  197  The  great  conservatory,  or  winter  garden,  as  it  is 
called  in  that  country,  and  without  which  no  grand  Russian 
house  is  complete.  1896  Ward  f,  Lock's  lllustr.  Guide 
Bourrumoutli  etc.  22  Not  far  from  the  pier  entrance  is  the 
WinlerGardenand  Pavilion.  1886  C.  Scott 5/i«;»./i"«/n» 
86  To  have  in*  reserve  a  'winter-hained  old  pasture,  which 
the  ewes  and  lambs  can  fall  hack  on.  1667-8  Act  ig-20 
Chas.  //,  c.  8  I  10  The  time  of  the  *  Winter  heyning  (that  is 
to  say)  from  the  Eleventh  day  of  November  to  the  Three 
and  twentieth  day  of  Aprill.  1743  R.  Maxwell  Set.  Trans. 
Agric.  Scot.  37  The  Dung  of  these  [sheep]  in  Summer,  with 
Winter-haining,  will  keep  the  Ground  in  good  Heart.  1868 
Refi.  If.  S.  Comm.  Agric.  (1869)  405  The  White  Mediter- 
ranean and  Sandomirka  wheats  were  badly  "winter-killed. 
Itfid.  17  The  early  reports.. were  generally  favorable,  and 
noted  by  the  absence  of  "winter-killing,  c  1325  Lai le  Freine 
143  Al  the  "winter-long  night.  1876  Morris  jEueids  iv. 
1Q3  How  winter-long  between  them  there  the  sweets  of 
sloth  they  nursed.  1636  B.  JoNSON  Discm.,  Jaclura  vitx. 
What  a  deale  of  cold  busines  doth  a  man  mis-spend  the 
better  part  of  life  in  !  in  scattering  complements,  tendring 
visits,  . .  making  a  little  "winter-love  in  a  darke  corner. 
1897  tr.  Nansen's  Farthest  North  11.  v.  194  Ice  which 
can  hardly  be  "winter-old,  or  at  any  rate  has  been  formed 
since  last  summer,  x85a  Zoologist  X;  3406  He  pointed  out 
the  ditference  between  the  ordinary  ova  and  those  called 
*  "winter  ova  *,  which  last  he  proposed  to  call  ephippial 
ova,  1877  [see  summer  ova.  s,v.  Summer  sb.^  6].  1B88 
RoLLKSTON  &  Jackson  Anim.  Life  634  The  ova  [of  Roti- 
fers] are  of  three  kinds,  small  male  ova,  thin-shelUd  sum- 
mer ova,  and  thick-shelled  winter  or,  better,  resting  ova. 
1666  Pepvs  Diary  17  July,  To  agree  with,,  (the  Dutch 
paynter, .)  for  a  "winter  piece  of  snow,  1697  Addison  Ess. 
Virgits  Georgics  P12  The  Scythian  Winter-piece  appears 
50  very  cold  and  bleak  to  the  Eye,  that  a  Man  can  scarce 
look  on  it  without  shivering.  1797  Holcroft  tr.  Stotberg's 
Trav.  (ed.  2)  U.  xlii.  70  The  third  [painting]  is  a  winter 
piece,  a  172a  Lisle  Husb.  (1757)  93  Sow  old  wheat  at  the 
first  and  earliest  sowing,  if  you  fear  "winter-pride.  _  x6oi 
Holland  Ptiny  xvii.  ii.  I.  501  When  either  corne  is  "wiuter- 
prowd,or  other  plants  put  forth  and  bud  too  earely,  by  reason 
of  the  mild  and  warme  aire.  1799  J,  Robertson  Agric. 
Perth  146  When  the  wheat  is  winter.proud,  which  com- 
monly happens  after  a  mild  season ..,' that  luxuriance,, 
ought  to  be  checked  by  eating  it  down  with  sheep.  1846  J, 
Baxter  Z./^^.  Pract.  W^r/c,  (ed.  4)  II.397  There  isdangerof 
the  crop  running  to  straw,  or  becoming  what  is  called  winter, 
proud.  x66i  NI.  Stevenson  Twelve  Months  ^9  At  the  end 
of  this  moneth  [.-Vugust]  begin  to  "winter-ng  all  fruitful 
soyls.  1577  GooGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  jii,  140  Against  the 
"winter  rotte,  or  hunger  rotte,  you  must  prouide  to  feede 
them  \sc.  sheep]  at  home  in  Cratches,  c  x«75  xi  Pains  0/ 
Hell  40  in  0.  E.  Misc.  148  pickure  hi  hongeb,.pan  don 
been  in  "wynterstaL  1587-8  Wills  Sr  Inv.  Durh.  (Surtees) 
II.3i2,iij  wynter  stalesof  bees,  1834  [see  Stall  ji.*],  1659 
Bp.  Waltom  Consid,  Considered  239  A  mere  "winter-story 
without  any  ground  or  reason.  1556  Olde  Antichrist  7 
According  to  olde  wiues  fables  and  "winter  tales,  1637  C, 
Dow  Ans-w.  to  H.  Burton  120  b,  Such  winter  tales  as  it  were 
too  great  a  mispence  of  time  and  words  to  refute  them. 

b.  In  names  of  animals  and  plants  that  are  active 
or  flourish  in  winter  or  in  the  winter  half  of  the 
year  (often  rendering  L.  hiemalis  as  a  specific 
name),  or  of  late-ripening  fruits  (cf.  3  c)  :  winter- 
bloom,  (a)  a  late-flowering  species  of  Azalea  ; 
(i)  the  American  witch-hazel,  Ilamamelis  vir- 
ginica,  which  blossoms  late  in  autumi,  and  ripens 
its  fruit  the  following  year  ;  winter  bunting,  the 
snow  bunting  (see  Bunting  sb.'^i);  winter  clover, 
the  partridge-tierry,  Mitchella  repens ;  winter 
daffodil,  a  Late-blooming  yellow-flowered  amaryl- 
lid,  Stembergia  lulea,  cultivated  in  gardens ;  win- 
ter duck,  (a)  the  pintail  duck  (see  Pintail  2) ; 
(i)  in  U.  S.,  the  long-tailed  duck,  Harelda  glaci- 
alts;  winter  falcon,  the  young  of  the  red- 
shouldered  buzzard,  Buteo  lineattis ;  winter  finch. 
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a  N.  American  species  of  finch  (see  quot,)  ;  win-  1 
ter  flounder  (see  quot,) ;  winter-flower,  (a)  gen. 
a  flower  blooming  in  winter;  {b)  spec,  the  early- 
blooming  Japan  allspice,  Chwwnanthits  fragrans 
[a  rendering  of  the  generic  name]  ;  t  winter  gilly- 
flower, the  wallflower  (see  quot,  1597);  winter 
grape,  an  American  species  of  grape-vine,  Vitis 
cordifolia  ;  winter-gull,  any  species  of  gull  which 
appears  in  winter  in  a  particular  locality,  as  the 
common  gull,  the  black-headed  gull,  or  the  herring- 
gull;  winter  hawk,  the  red-shouldered  buzzard 
(cf.  winter  falcon)  ;  winter  heath  (see  quot.) ; 
winter-mew  =  winter-gull ;  winter  midga  (see 
quot,) ;  winter-moth,  any  of  various  geometer 
moths  wliich  come  forth  in  winter,  esp,  Cheima- 
tobia  brumata ;  winter-piok  [?PiCK  v.^  5],  a  local 
name  for  the  sloe  when  mellowed  by  frost,  used 
for  making  a  rustic  wine;  winter  queening,  a 
late-ripening  variety  of  apple,  which  keeps  well  ' 
through  the  winter ;  winter  redbird  local,  the 
cardinal  grosbeak,  Cardinalis  virginianus,  which 
winters  in  some  parts  of  N.  America  (cf.  summer 
redbird  s.v.  Summer  jiJ.i  6  b) ;  winter  rocket, 
the  common  winter-cress,  Barbarea  vulgaris  (see 
Rocket  sb.'^  3);  winter  rose,  {a)  a  rose  blooming 
in  winter ;  (b')  ?  the  Christmas  rose,  Hellebonis 
niger ;  winter-shad,  the  mud-shad,  Dorosoina 
copedianum  ;  winter  snipe,  the  purple  sandpiper 
or  rock-snipe,  Tringa  striata  or  maritima  (cf,  sum- 
vter  snipe  s.v.  Summeu  sb?-  6  b);  winter  squash, 
a  species  of  pumpkin,  Ciicurbita  maxima  (cf. 
summer  squash  s.v.  Summer  sb.'^  6  b);  winter 
strawberry,  the  strawberry-tree  =  Arbutus  ;  win- 
ter-sweet =  Winter  Sweet  Marjoram  (see  Mar- 
joram) ;  winter  teal,  the  green-winged  teal  (see 
Teal  2)  :  cf.  summer  teal  s.v.  Summer  sbX  6  b  ; 
winter-thorn,  a  late-ripening  variety  of  pear; 
winter-weed,  any  one  of  various  small  weeds 
which  survive  and  flourish  in  winter ;  esp.  the  ivy- 
leaved  and  field  speedwells,  Veronica  hedersefolia 
and  V.  -agrestis.  See  also  winter  Aconite,  Helio- 
trope, Hellebore, P1emp,Marjobam,Rapb  {sb.^), 
Savory,  Wagtail,  Wren. 

1760  J.  Lek  Introd.  Bot.  App.  332  "Winter  Bloom.  Azaka. 
1884  Miller  Plant-n.,  Hainamelis  virginica,  American 
Witch.H,-izel,.. Winter-bloom.  1815  Stephens  in  Shaw's 
Gen.  Zool.  IX.  367  "Winter  Bunting  (Emberiza  hyemalis), 
1884  Miller  Plant-n.,  Mitcliella  repens.  Chequer-berry, 
Partridge-berry, . .  "Winter  Clover.  Ibid.,  Stembergia  luten, 
"Winter  Daffodil.  1804  Bewick  Brit.  Birds  II.  360  Pintail 
Duck.  Sea  Pheasant,  Cracker,  or  "Winter  Duck.  1785 
Pennant  Arctic  Zool.  II.  209  "Winter  Falcon.. .With  a 
black  bill!  yellow  cere :.. appears  at  approach  of  winter, 
and  retires  in  the  spring.  1783  Latham  Gen.  Syn.  Birds 
1 1 1.  274  "Winter  Finch. . .  Found  at  New  York,  in  the  winter, 
1809  Edmondston  Zetlaml  Isl,  I,  240  Ling,  .are  known  by 
the  name  of  "winter  fish,  1873  T.  Gill  Catal.  Fishes  £. 
Coast  N.  Amer.  16  Pseudoplcitronectes  americanus. . .  Com- 
mon flounder;  "winter-flounder;  mud  dab,  1733  Pope  i-f/, 
to  Richardson  10  June,  I  hope  to  see  you.. before  this 
"Winter-flower  is  faded.  I  will  defer  her  Interment  till 
Tomorrow  Night.  1597  Gebarde  Herbat  u,  cxiii.  371  The 
people  in  Cheshire  do  call  them  "Winter  Gilloflowers.  x6is 
W.  Lawson  Orch.tr  Card.  vi.  (1623)  J2  Wall-flowers,  com- 
monly called  Bee-flowers,  or  winter  Gilly-flowers.  1814 
PuRSH  Flora  Amer.  Septentr.  1. 169  Vitis  cordifolia.. com- 
monly cM^i  "Winter-grape or  Chicken-grape.  1804  Bewick 
Brit.  Birds  II.  221  "Winter  Gull.  Winter  Mew,  or  Coddy 
Moddy.  1831  Audubon  Ornitlwl.  Biog,  I.  364  The  "Winter 
Hawk.  Fatco  hyenialis,  Gmel.  1881  Garden  14  Jan.  T7/1 
The  "Winter  Heath  {,E\ricn\  carnea)  as^a  low-growing. . 
shrub  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  winter  blooming  plants,  16^8 
Ray  Willughby's  Ornith.  350  The  "Winter.Mew,  called  in 
Cambridge-shire  the  Coddy-Moddy.  1854  J.  Hoco  Microsc. 
n.  ii.  288  The  appearance  of  gnats.  The  first  that  appear 
are  called  "winter  midges  O'ricliocera  hyemalis).  1819 
Samouelle  Entomol.  Compend.  359  Smerinthus  brumaria. 
The  "Winter  Moth.  1869  E.  Newman  Brit.  Moths  106 
The  Winter  Moth  (Chiiuatobia  bnimata't.  l86a  W.  S. 
Coleman  Woodlands  118  '"Winterpick-wine '  takes  the 
place  of  port  in  the  rustic  '  cellar '.  1664  Evelyn  Kal. 
Hort.  Jan.  (1669)  21  Apples.. Holland-pepin,  John-apple, 
"Winter-Queening.  1714  J.  Lawson  Carolina  108  Winter 
Queening  is  a  durable  Apple,  and  makes  good  Cider.  1889 
Science-Gossip  XXV.  146/r  Our  lively  cardinal  grosbeak.. 
is  known  as  the  '"winter  red  bird*t  because .. more  of  a 
songster  in  December  than  in  June,  174a  Young  Nt.  Th. 
It.  240  The  "winter  Rose  must  blow,  the  Sun  put  on  A 
brighter  Beam  in  Leo.  1891  Kipling  Life's  Handicap  iv.  88 
Clumps  of  winter-roses  lay  between  the  silver  candlesticks. 
1888  GooDB  Amer.  Fishes  409  In  the  Chesapeake  region  it 
is  known  as  the  '  Mud-Shad  ,  '"Winter-Shad",  or  'Stink 
Shad'.  1809  Kendall  Trav.  III.  Ixx.  109  The  vine  of  a 
species  of  pompion  called  by  the  colonists  "winter  squash. 
<zl746  Holdsworth  Remarks  on  Virgil  (1768)  29  'fhe 
Arbutus  cannot  here  mean  the  "Winter.Strawberry.  1840 
Paxton  Bot.  />/W., "Winter  sweet.  Origanum  heracleoticum. 
1766  Conipl.  Farmer  s.v.  Pear  s  Y  4/2  The  "winter-thorn, 

Wi-nter,  sb."^     [Origin  uncertain. 

Perhaps  originating  as  a  jocular  antithesis  to  the  summer 
crupper  rail  or  cross-bar  of  the  hand-printing  press  (Summer 
sb.'^  3e).  Connexion  with  north,  dial.  w/«/*r  =  trivet  is 
uncertain.] 

In  a  hand-printing  press,  a  block  of  wood  about 
nine  inches  broad  by  nine  de?p,  supporting  the 
carriage  and  having  a  tenon  at  each  end  to  fit  into 
i   corresponding  mortices  in  the  cheeks. 
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1683  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc,  Printing  x.  r  4  The  I^ength 
of  the  Winter  besides  the  Tennants,  is  one  Foot  nine  Inches. 
1770  LucKOMBE  Hist.  Printing  2g8.  1888  Jacobi  Printers' 
Voc.  1 56. 

Wi'nter,  v.  [f.  Winter  sb.'^  after  L,  hiemare 
(in  senses  i,  2),  hibernare  (in  sense  i)  ;  cf,  MHG., 
MLG.,  Du,  winteren  (G,  wintern),  ON,  vetra.^ 

1.  intr.  To  pass  or  spend  the  winter ;  to  stay  or 
reside  (at  a  specified  place)  during  the  winter ; 
(of  animals)  to  find,  or  be  provided  with,  food  and 
shelter  in  tlie  winter. 

138a  Wyclif  Acts  xxvii.  12  If  on  ony  maner  Ihci  myjten 
come  to  Fenyce,  for  to  wyiiterne  in  the  hauene  of  Crete. 
1526  TlNDALE.^<:/i  xxvii,  i2The  haven  was  nott  commodius 
to  wynter  in.  1535  Coverdale  Isa.  xviii.  6  The  beastes  of 
the  earth  wyniered  there,  1668  Drvden  Even.  Love  11.  i. 
Birds  that  ijreed  in  one  Countrie,  and  goe  to  winter  in 
another.  1726  Swift  Gulliver  it.  i,  Discovering  a  Leak  we 
unshipped  our  Goods  and  winter'd  there.  1801  A.  Mackenzie 
Voy.  Montreal  Fur  Trade  p,  xxvii.  About  a  third  of  these 
[middlemen]  went  to  winter,  and  had  more  than  double  the 
above  wages.  1826  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  Pop.  Fallacies  xv. 
What  savage  unsocial  nights  must  our  ancestors  have  spent, 
wintering  in  caves  and  unillumined  fastnesses  !  1828  Dar- 
vill  Engl.  Race  Horse  Introd.  p.  ix,  Mr.  Crooke  had  a  farm 
at  Redland,  in  Gloucestershire,  at  which  place  his  horses 
usually  wintered,  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  I.  ii.  46  The 
heathen  men  wintered  for  ihetirst  timein  the  IsIeofSheppey. 

fig.  1835  Dickens  Sk.Boz,Parish'n\,  The  Miss  Willises. . 
seemed  to  have  no  separate  existence,  but  to  have  made  up 
their  minds  just  to  winter  through  life  together. 

2.  trans.  To  keep  or  maintain  during  winter; 
esp.  to  provide  (animals)  with  food  and  shelter  in 
winter.     (Also  said  of  the  food,  or  of  the  land.) 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  530/1  Wyntryn',  or  kepe  a  thynge  al 
Iti^viyniyr,  yemo.  1550-x  7Vr^.  £i^(7r.  (Surtees)  VI.  306  To 
wynter  theme  {sc,  two  ox  twinters]  unto  such  tyme  as  thei  be 
able  to  drawe.  1570-1  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (i886) 
III.  594  For  vppyng  y*  Swannes  and  wynteryng  them . . xxiij". 
1580  Knaresb.  Wills  iSurtees)  I.  139  To.. my  wief  a  cowe 
and  asmoche  bate  as  will  wynter  hir,  1607  Topsell  Fottr-f. 
Bftests  605  They  summered  them  {sc.  sheep]  in  Apulia,  they 
wintered  them  in  Samnius,  17x0  Hilman  Tusser  liediv. 
Oct.  (1744)  135  If  I  keep  more  Sheep  than  I  can  Winter. 
1824  Loudon  Green-house  Comp.  I.  15  The  sickly  condition 
of  plants  wintered  in  such  of  these  bouses  as  still  exist.  1882 
Garden  18  Mar.  187/3, '  have  given  up  wintering  Cauliflower 
plants.  1883  Standard  "i  Apr.  3/5  It  should  be  the  aim  of 
the  grass-land  farmer  to  summer  as  many  and  winter  as  few 
animals  as  possible. 

■)■  b.  Jig.  To  maintain  (an  opinion)  through  a 
period  of  trial.  (Cf.  to  summer  and  winter  s.v. 
Summer  zi.l  3  b.)   Obs.  rare. 

x6o8  Bp.  Hall  Charac.  11.  108  The  Vnconstant.  .what  he 
will  be  next,  as  yet  he  knoweth  not ;  but  ere  hee  haue 
Wintred  his  opinion,  it  will  be  manifest.  x6i8  T.  Adams 
Sertn.  Heb.  xiii.  tP  Wks.  (1629)  853  To  winter  an  opinion  is 
too  tedious :  hee  hath  beene  many  things ;  what  hee  will 
bee,  you  shall  scarce  know,  till  hee  is  nothing. 

t  3.  intr.    To  be  or  become  wintry.   Cbs.  rare. 

X483  Cath.  Angl.  420/1  To  Wyntyr,  brumare,  brumescere. 

f  4.  p>a.  pple.  Detained  by  winter  weather,  winter- 
bound.   Obs.  rare. 

xsss  Eden  Decades  (.\rb.)  251  They  sayled  to  the  .49. 
degree  and  a  halfe  vnder  the  pole  Antartyke ;  where  beinge 
wyntered,  they  were  inforced  to  reniayne. 

6.  trans.  To  affect  like  winter,  subject  to  wintry 
conditions;  to  make  wintry;  to  chill,  freeze. 
ChieflyT?^.  (cf.  Winter  sb.'^  1  c). 

1622  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Sir  G.  Nonsence  WksL  (1630)  11. 
3/2  Time  that  now  summers  him,  wil  one  day  winter  him. 
x6a8  Ford  Lover's  Mel.  iv.  iii,  I  am  so  ..  wintred  with  the 
tempests  of  affliction.  1797  Anna  Sewakd  Lett.  (i8ii)  IV. 
355  Experience  has  wintered  the  aspect  of  the  future.  x8s7 
Meredith  Farina  (i89<)  304  They  uttered  noises  that  win- 
tered the  blood. 

Winterage  (wintaredg).  local.  Also  -idge. 
[f.  Winter  v.  -f  -age.]  The  action  of  wintering 
cattle  ;  food  or  pasture  for  cattle  in  winter. 

1828  Craven  Gloss.,  Winteridge  . .  the  same  as  average. 
1888  Times  8  Nov.  5/6  [In  Galway]  '  Winterage '  is  land 
hired  to  place  cattle  on  in  the  winter  months. 

t  Winteran,  Obs.  In  "Winteran  bark  [tr. 
mod.L.  cortex  Winieranusi,  erron.  bark  of  Win- 
teran =  Winter's  bark. 

X65X  French  Distill,  ii.  58  Of  the  bark  of  Winteran  halt 
a  pound.      X694  Pechey  Compl.  Herbal  348  Winteranbark. 

Winterberry  (wi-nt3ibe:ri).  Any  of  several 
N.  American  species  of  holly  (ilex,  formerly  Pri- 
nos)  with  berries,  usually  scarlet,  which  persist 
through  the  winter;  esp.  Ilex  verticillata  (also 
called  Black  Alder)  and  /.  Isevigata  (Smooth  Win- 
terberry).    Also,  the  fruit  of  any  of  these. 

X759  Miller  Card.  Diet.  (ed.  7),  Prinos.  Winterberry. 
X770J.  R.  FORSTER  ir.Kalm's  Trav.  N.  Amer.  I. 67  Prinos 
verticillatus,  the  winterberry  tree  in  swamps.  1832  J.  Bbek 
.S"^  Herbert's  Isle  147  Brambled  paths,  where  winter-berries 
hang.  X889  Science-Gossip  XXV.  171  A  vigorous  growth  of 
winter-berry,  laden  with  its  crimson  fruit. 

Winterbotinie  (wi-ntajbo».in).  [OE.  winter- 
burna,  f.  Winter  ii.l  -H  ^«/-«3,  Bourn^e  ji.l.  Burn 
ji.t  As  a  place-name  Winterbourne  is  distributed 
over  Wiltshire  and  Dorset  together  with  s.w.  Berks 
and  s.w.  Gloucestershire ;  there  is  also  a  Winter- 
bum  in  Yorkshire.  The  mod.  use  of  the  word  as  a 
common  name  has  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.]  An  intermittent  stream,  such  as  those  found 
in  chalk  and  limestone  districts,  which  flows  only 
in  winter  or  at  long  intervals. 
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930  in  Birch  Cartul,  Sax.  II.  348  [Gloucestershire]  In 
winterbuman.  .swa  on  oSaerne  winterburnan.  C950  Lindisf. 
Gosp.  John  xviit.  1  Ofer  J?act  bumar-c/  uinterburiia  [U  trans 
tojyenUm\. 

[1774  J.  HuTCHiNS  Hist.  Dorset  I.  Introd.  p.  Ixxv,  Winter- 
born  N.  rises  at  Winterborn  Howtoii..  .This  rivulet  seldom 
runs  farther  than  Cienston  in  the  summer,  and  thus  answers 
to  its  Saxon  name  Wintreburn.] 

iSsx  KiNCSLEY  Veast  i,  One  of  those  noble  springs  known 
as  winter-bournes  in  the  chalk  ranges.  1884  Jukes-Brownk 
Fhys.  GfoL  86  The  nailbournes  [see  Evleboukn]  and  winter- 
bournes  of  the  south  of  England  are  caused  by  a  gra"dual 
rise  in  the  line  of  saturation  under  the  chalk-hills  till  the 
water  reaches  a  level  at  which  there  is  free  egress  into  some 
valley  or  depression.  1895  Saintsbl-rv  Ess.  Engl.  Lit.  Ser. 
II.  79  The  flashing  of  the  winterbournes  as  they  spring  from 
the  turf  where  they  have  lain  hid. 

Winter  cherry. 

1.  Name  for  several  plants  of  the  nightshade  tribe 
(N.  O.  Solanaceae)  with  cherry-like  fruit  which  is 
ripe  in  \vinter  ;  also,  the  fruit  itself,  a.  The  com- 
mon English  name  of  Alkekkngi,  a  European  herb 
bearing  a  round  scarlet  fruit  inclosed  in  a  red 
bladder-like  envelope  formed  of  the  enlarged  calyx ; 
also  of  other  species  of  Physaiis,  as  the  Cape 
Gooseberry,  P.  eduHs. 

1548  Tlrnf.r  Nameso/Herles  (E.D.S.)  75  Solanum  vest- 
cnrium..\n  englishe  Alcakeng  or  wyntcr  cheries.  1575  J. 
Hanistir  Ckyrurg.  96  b,  Aict^engi,  Winter  cherie,  a  kynde 
of  nightshade.  1640  Parkinson  Theat.  Bot.  462  Hal:- 
cacabumsive  Alkakengi.  Winter  Cherries.  «7ai  Mortimer 
Hush.  II.  178  Winter  Cherries  are  increased  from  the  Roots 
by  Sprouts  or  Runners.  X731  Miller  Card,  Did.  s.v. 
Alkefcengi^  The  common  medicinal  Winter-Cherry.  1840 
F.  D.  Bennbtt  Whaling  Voy.  II.  328  Physalis  edulis— 
Cape  Gooseberry  or  Winter  Cherry. 

b.  Applied  to  species  of  Solanum  with  cherry- 
like  fruit,  as  5.  Pseudo-capsicum^  also  called 
Jerusalem  Cherry. 

1629  Parkinson  Parad.  431  Amonmiz  Plinij seu  Pseudo- 
capsicHin.  Tree  Night  shade  or  the  Winter  Cherry  tree. 
1731  Miller  Card,  Diet  s.  v.  Solanum.  1850  G.  Glennv 
Handbk.,  Flower-Garden  120  Solanum  pseudv-ca^sicum  is 
the  Winter  Cherry,  a  greenhouse  bush,  grown  for  its  red 
cherr>*-like  berries  in  winter, 

2.  Applied  to  sj^cies  of  Cardiospermum  or  Heart- 
seed  (N.  O,  Sapindacex\  Iiaving  fruit  inclosed  in 
an  inflated  calyx  like  that  of  Physalis  (see  l) ;  esp, 
C.  Haliccuabum^  also  called  Balloon  Vine. 

1597  Gerardk  Herbal  11.  lii.  (  a.  270  The  blacke  winter 
Cheiric  hath  weake  and  slender  stalkes  somewhat  crested, 
and  like  vnto  the  tendrels  of  the  Vine.  1866  [see  heart- 
^ca,  Heart  j^.  56 bj. 

Winter  com.  [Ct  Du.  -winicrkoren,  G.  win- 
terkorn.l  Corn  sown  in  winter,  or  in  autumn  and 
remaining  in  the  ground  through  the  winter. 

0450  Godstow  Reg.  351  On  halfe  acre  of  wyntur  corne. 
»5«3-34  FiTZHERB.  Hush.  J  8  If  thou  sowe  it  with  winter- 
corne,  as  whete  or  ry.  1577  Gooce  HcreshacKs  flush,  i. 
85  b.  The  Winter  Corne  when  it  is  sowed  before  Winter, 
appeareth  aboue  the  ground  somtimcs  within  a  scuennight 
after.  1608  Willet  Hexafli  Exod.  113  Our  wheate  and 
rie,  which  wee  call  winter  corne,  1707  Mortimer  Hush.  60 
These  Lands  are  very  subject  to  worms  which  destroys 
both  the  Corn  and  the  Grass  very  much,  especially  the 
Winter-corn.  1764  Jif/tseum  Ausl.  IV.  7  If  it  is  to  be  winter 
corn,  one  ploughing  more,  which  is  the  third  only,  makes  it 
in  fine  order  for  the  seed. 

attrih.  and  Comb,  a  1450  Mankind  54  in  Macro  Plays  3 
A  wyntur  corn-threscher.  1611  in  G.  A.  Carthew  Huna. 
Launditch  ill.  (1879)  26  In  the  tynie  of  wyntercorne  harvest. 

Wi'nter-CreSS.  [After  Du.  winierkers.'\  Any 
of  the  cruciferous  herbs  of  the  genus  Barbarea^  ihe 
leaves  of  which  were  formerly  used  as  a  winter 
salad ;  esp.  B, vulgaris  {y<\viXtx  Rocket, Yellow  R.). 

1548  Turner  A"/i«/«^/^^r3«(E.D.S.)  44  Irio.  .in  englishe 
wyntcr  cresse.  1578  Lvte  Dodoens  v.  \x\,  626.  1597  Gerarde 
Herbal  u.  viii.  189  The  seede  of  winter  Cresse.  .hel[)eih  the 
Rtrangurie.  1650  [W.  Howe]  Phytol.  Brit.  14  Barbarea, 
Pseudobunias,.  .Winter  Cresses.  1785  Martyn  Lett.  Bot. 
xxiii.  (1794)  323  Winter  Cress  with  lyrate  leaves.,  and 
spikes  of  yellow  flowers,  growing  by  ditch-sides.  X858  Hogg 
Veg.  Kingii.  6^. 

winter  day.  [OE.  winUrJxg  -  MLG.,  MDu. 
winterda^h,  -dagh  (Du.  winterdag^  G.  wintertag)^ 
ON.  velrardngr.'\  A  day  in  winter.  (More  com- 
monly winler  s  day  :  see  Winter  sb^  3  b.) 

£-888  ^i.FRKD  Boetk.  iv.  J  i  J>u  i?e  Sam  winterda^um  selest 
scorte  tida.  1 1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxviii.  K^Iargaret)  %\^ 
Eftyre  sown  |>e  bind  fel  Als  clereof  hyre  as  of  a  wel  As  dois 
watir  one  wyntir  day.  1711  Mortimer  Husb.  II.  116  To 
expose  them  to  the  Sun  in  such  Winter-days  as  prove  clear. 
17S6-46  Thomson  Winter  692  Behold,  the  joyous  winter- 
days  Krosiy  succeed.  184a  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  vi,  The 
darkest  winter-day  that  ever  glimmered,  a  1876  Aird  Z'^^/. 
Wks.  (1378)  145  On  gurly  winter  days. 

Winterden,  corrupt  form  of  Witereden. 

Wintered  (wi*nt3jd),  a.  Forms:  (i  sewin- 
tred),  3  wintred,  (Orm.)  wirmtredd,  6-9  win- 
tred,  6-  -wintered.  [OE.  gewintred,  f.  ^^-  Y-  + 
winter  Winter  sb.'^-^-ed,  -ed.] 

1 1.  Having  lived  throuf^h  or  experienced  many 
winters  or  years  (cf.  Winter  sb.'^'2)\  aged; 
veteran.     In  OE.  also  ==  *  of  age*,  grown  up.  Obs. 

The  meaning  in  the  last  qiiot.  is  doubtful. 

688-9S  Laws  0/  Ine  xxxviii.  (Liebermann),  Hcaldcn  J»a 
mTgas  )K)ne  frumstol,  03  3act  hit  \sc.  the  child]  ?;ewintred 
sie.  C893  >Ei.rRF.D  Oros.  vk  xxxi.  {  1  Hi  hicne  nieddon  to 
Ieornun;;a,  J>eh  he  jcwintred  waere.  c  uoo  Ormin  746 
Sannt  Johan  wass  streonedd  ta  |>urrh  fa<icrr  &  J»urrh 
modcrr,  patt  time  )>att  tejj  wzrenn  ba  Winntrede  menn  & 
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aide.  1594  Kyd  Cornelia  iv.  i,  Backt  With  wintered  soul- 
dicrs  vs'd  to  conquering  [Gamier  vne  armee,  De  fieres 
hgions  a  vnincre  accoustutitee\  1599  Nashk  LentenStuffe 
66  The  action  is  entred,  the  complaint  of  her  [jc.  a  turbot's] 
wintered  browes  presented. 

2.  Exposed  to  the  influence  of  winter ;  subjected 
to  wintry  conditions  ;  chilled  or  blasted  bjC  winter. 

c  xaos  Lay.  ioi  pa  scipen  foren  wide  ^eon  |>are  wintrede 
sae.  1556  J.  Heywood  6/*iVf  r  Sj  F.\.  a,  In  iield  so  florishing 
That  wintered  withered  stalks  stand  in  couart.  1596  Lodge 
Marg,  Avter.  21  First  shall  the  sunne  be  scene  without  his 
flame,  The  wintred  moiintaines  without  frost  or  ice.  1804 
Anna  Seward  Mem.  Darwin  293  The  late  and  wintered 
period  of  Autumn.  1879  G.  MACD0NALD.y7>  Gibbie  111.  xv. 
241  Something  like  a  flash  of  cold  moonlight  on  wintred 
water  gleamed  over. .his  poor  fccusless  eyes.  1889  Mhs. 
Lynn  Linton  Thro'  Long  Night  11.  xx,  He  would  welcome 
her  as  the  wintered  earth  welcomes  the  fresh  young  spring. 

+  3.  Adapted  for  or  used  in  winter.    Obs.  rarer~\ 

1600  Shaks.  a.  Y,  L,  III.  ii.  iix  Wintred  garments  must 
be  linde. 

Winterer  (wi-ntsraj).  [f.  Winter  v.  (or  sbX) 
+  -EK  1.]     One  who  winters,  in  various  senses. 

1.  One  who  spends  the  winter  in  a  specified  place; 
a  winter  visitor  or  resident ;  spec,  a  servant  of  the 
Hudson's  Eay  Company  who  was  employed  in  the 
far  interior  of  N.  America.  Also  applied  to  birds 
{spec,  the  jerfalcon  :  see  quot.  1831). 

i8oi  A.  Mackenzce  Voy.  Montreal  Fur  Trade  p.  xxviii, 
Those  are  called  North  Men  or  Winterers.  1831  Swainson 
&  Richardson  Fauna  Bor.-Amer.  \\.  27  The  Jerfalcon  is 
a  constant  resident  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories,  where  it 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Speckled  Partridge  Hawk  ', 
or  by  that  of  the  '  Winterer '.  1876  J'ortn.  Kev.  Mar.  363 
Davos,  with  its  five  hundred  winterers.  188a  Standard 
14  Apr.  6  Doubtless,  the  winterers  m  Smith's  Sound.. will 
have  a  curious  tale  to  tell.  1913  Times  Lit.  Suf>pl.  15  Mar. 
176/3  The  whinchat  hardly  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  a 
regular  winterer,  even  in  CornwalL 

b.  spec.  An  animal,  as  a  horse,  ox,  or  sheep, 
'  kept  to  feed  in  a  particular  place  during  winter ' 
(Jam.).     Sc. 

X79S  G.  Robertson  Agric.  Surv.  Mid-Lothian  41  In 
farms  where  no  winterers  are  kept,  the  dunghill  is  placed 
behind  the  stables,  out  of  view.  1801  Farmer  s  Mag.  Aug. 
251  Winterers,  or  straw-yard  cattle,  intended  for  next  sum- 
mer's grass.  x8j7  Scott  Two  Drovers  ii,  If  you  let  me 
have  six  stots  for  winterers. 

2.  One  who  tends  animals  during  winter. 

x83a  Boston  Her.  8  May  3/5  Graziers  and  winterers  of  stock. 

Wi-nter-fa  llow,  sb.  [Cf.  MLG.  winiervaai- 
gen,  G.  winter/algen.']  A  lying  fallow,  or  land 
that  lies  fallow,  during  the  winter.  So  Wi-nter- 
fallow  v.,  trans,  to  lay  (land)  fallow  during  tlie 
winter ;  hence  Wi'nter-fa:llowing  vM.  sb. 

1707  Mortimer  Hush.  45  The  rougher  it  lies  for  a  Winter 
fallow  the  better.^  Ibid.  47  In  Staffordshire  they  often  give 
their  Lands  a  Winter  fallowing,  besides  the  three  summer 
fallowings,  a  X7aa  Lisle  Hush.  (1757)  54  Spring-corn,  for 
which  last  three  they  winter-fallow  o;ily.  1763  Museum 
Rust.  I.  33  Let  the  land  be  then  Wintv-fallowed.  X813 
Vancouver  Agric.  Devon  166  The  wheat-stubbles  *re.. 
winter-fallowed. 

Wi-uter-feed,  v.  trans.  To  feed  or  maintain 
(animals,  etc.)  during  winter.  Hence  Wi'ntor- 
fee^ding  vbl.  sb. ;  also  Wl'nter-feed  sb.,  food  sup- 
plied to  animals  during  winter. 

X605  Sylvester  Du  liartas  ir.  iii.  iv.  Captains  947  'llie 
wide-straddling  Mower;  That .. Cuts-cross  the  swathes  to 
winter-feed  his  Farm.  as7a3  Lisle  Hush.  (1757)  276,  I  was 
saying  that  I  had  winter-feed.. for  more  beasts  than  I  had. 
X76J  Mills  Syst.  i'ract.  Hush.  I.  373  In  Leicestershire, 
where  they  absurdly  winter.feed  their  wheat  by  consent. 
1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  400  Deduct  for  the  ewes  winter- 
feed..  3  8  o.  1805  Forsyth  Beauties  Scot.  II.  231  Stall  or 
winter-feeding  of  cattle  or  sheep.  X887  Rogers  Agric.  fy 
Prices  V.  180  In  1595-6,  peas  and  beans  ..  were  generally 
purchased  for  winter  feed  in  the  stable. 

Wintergreen  (wi-ntsJigr/h).  [After  Du. 
wintergroen,  G.  xvintcrgriin!\ 

1.  Name  for  various  plants  of  low  growth  or 
creeping  habit  whose  leaves  remain  green  in  winter. 
a.  Any  ])lant  of  the  genus  Pyrola,  esp.  P.  minor, 
a  woodland  plant  with  roundish  drooping  white 
flowers.  Also  applied  to  plants  of  the  allied  genus 
Chimaphila,  as  C.  (/".)  maculata  (Spotted  W.), 
and  C.  {P.)  iimbellaia  (Pipsissewa  or  Prince's  Pine). 

Also  in//,  as  a  collective  name  for  the  order  Fyrolacex  = 
the  suborder  Pyrolex  of  Ericacex. 

X548  Turner  Names  0/  Herhes  (E.D.S.)  48  Linionium 
named  of  the  Herbaries  Pyrola,  is  named  in  duch  winter- 
growen...It  maye  be  called  in  englishe  wyntergrene.  1640 
Parkinson  Theat.  Bot.  508  Pyrola  nostra  vulgaris.  Our 
ordinary  Winter  greene. . .  Pyrola  tenerior.  Slender  Winter 
greene.  X77X  J.  R.  Forster  Flora  A mer.  Septentr.  20  Pyrola 
rotundifolia.  Winter-green,  round-leaved.  Virginia.  x8x4 
PuRSH  Flora  Aiuer.  Septentr.  I.  300  Chimaphila  uiaculata. 
..C.  corymbosa.  ..  Both  species  are  handsome  evergreens, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Winter-green.  x86x  S.  Thomson 
Wild  Ft.  ill.  (ed.  4)  222  The  Pyrolas,  or  winter-green.s. 
x87a  Macmillan  True  Vine  vii.  285  The  winter-green  and 
the  palmy  shield-fern  creep  into  the  solitude  of  the  pine- 
wood. 

b.  The  N.  American  plant  Gaultheria  pro- 
cttmbens  (Aromatic,  Creeping,  or  Spring  \V.), 
bearing  drooping  white  flowers  and  edible  scarlet 
berries  ;  also  called  Checkerberry,  Partridge-berry, 
Tea-berry,  etc. 
Oil  0/  wintergreen,  wintergreen  oil,  a  heavy  volatile  oil 
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obtained  from  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  used  medicinally  as 
an  aromatic  stimulant,  and  for  flavouring  confectionery,  etc. 
.  '778  J.  Carver  Trav.  N.  Amer.  xix.  509  Winter  Green 
IS  an  ever-green  ..  found  on  dry  heaths;. .in  the  winter  it  is 
full  of  red  berries  about  the  size  of  a  sloe,  a  1841  Bryant 
Strange  Ladyi\  Where  cornels  arch  their  cool  dark  boughs 
o  er  beds  of  winler  green.  1845-50  Mrs.  Lincoln  Led.  Bot. 
121  Among  these  oils  are  those  of  the  orange, ..  peppermint, 
and  wintergreen.  1866  Odling  Anim.  Chem.  87  Wood- 
spirit  is  a  constituent  residue  of  the  essential  oil  of  winter- 
green. X909  Chem.  !,  Druggist  20  Feb.  315/1  Ihe  methyl 
salicylate  in  the  wintergreen  oil. 

0.  Chiokweed  Wintergreen,  either  species  of 
Trientalis  {T.  europxa  or  americaiia),  woodland 
plants  of  high  latitudes  or  altitudes. 

1760  J.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  App.  332  Winter  Green,  with 
Chickwced  Flowers.  1789  Aiton  Hortus  New.  I.  493  Com- 
mon Trientalis,  or  Chickweed  Wintei-green.  1840  Bkemner 
Excurs.  Denmark  elc.  I.  370  '1  he  Wintergreen  (Trientalis 
Europaca),  the  loveliest  of  all  the  flowers  of  the  northern  flora. 
d.  Flowering  Wintergreen,  tlie  Fringed  Milk- 
wort of  N.  America,  Polygala  paucifolia. 

x8s6  A.  Gray  Man.  Bot.  U.S.  (1S60)  88. 

2.  Usually  //.  (with  hyphen,  or  as  two  words). 
An  evergreen.     Alsoyf^.    ?  Obs. 

x68x  Cotton  Wond.  Peak  83  For  Winter-Greens  the  Yew, 
Holly,  and  Box.  1707  Mortimer  Husb.  383  The  best  time 
for  the  removing  of  all  Trees,  except  Winter  Greens. .is 
either  in  October  or  February.  X7a9  Savage  Wanderer 
1. 196  Thick  on  this  'lop o'ergrown  for  Walks  arc  seen  Grey, 
leafless  Wood,  and  winter  Greens  between  !  X850  Haw- 
thorne 5i:ar/^/  Let.  Introd.  (1883)  33  This  Inspector,  .was 
.  .one  of  the  most  wonderful  specimens  of  winter-green  that 
you  would  be  likely  to  discover  in  a  life-time's  search. 

3.  (As  two  words  or  hyphened.)  Greens  for 
winter  use. 

1846  J.  Baxter  Lihr.  Pratt.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  149  Winler 
greens  comprise  those  varieties  of  the  IJrassica  tribe,  which 
authors  are  in  the  habit  of  describing  as  Colewoi  ts.  Borecole, 
Savoys,  Scotch  Kale,  Sprouts,  &c.  x886  Hardy  Wood. 
landers  iv,  Rabbits  that  had  been  eating  the  winter-greens 
in  the  gardens. 

Winter-ground,  v. 

Assumed  by  G.  Steevens  (ed.  of  Shakspere,  1773,  IX.  257) 
in  Cymb.  iv.  li.  229,  where  the  1st  Folio  has  '  the  Raddocke 
would.. bring  thee  all  this.  Yea,  and  furr'd  Mosse  besides. 

When  Flowresare  none  To  winlerground  thy  Coarse 

Gui.  Prythee  haue  done  ',  and  exjjlained  by  him  as  meaning: 
'  To  protect  (a  plant)  from  the  inclemency  of  the  winter- 
season,  by  straw,  dung,  &c  laid  over  it.'  (Hence  in  Diets, 
from  Worcester,  i860,  onwards.) 

'W'i-nter-lionse.    [OE.  winter hiis.    Cf.  G. 

winterhaus.']  A  house  for  winter  occupation. 
(Cf.  SOMMEli-HOUSE  I.) 

fiooo  i^LFRlc  Saints'  Lives  xxxvi.  98  Winterhus  and 
suniorbus  and  wyiisume  buras.  c  X440  Promp.  Pan'.  530/x 
Wyntyr  bowse,  or  halle . .  hibernaculum.  X539  Bible  (Great) 
Ecclus.xxii.  17-18  A  fayre  plajslred  wall  in  awynter  house. 
161 X  Bible  Jer.  xxxvi.  22  The  king  sate  in  the  winter  house, 
..&  there  was  a  fire  on_  the  hearth  burning  before  him. 
x688  Boyle  FinatCauses  iv.  173  Beavers . .  lay  these  together 
so  as  to  build  themselves  strong  winter-houses.  1771  Burney 
Pres.  St.  Mus.  France  >,  Ititty  256  He  has  a  winter-house 
in  Florence.  i8<s  Lubbock  Preh.  'Times  392  These  circles 
were  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  winter-houses. 

So  f  'Wlnter-honslnff.    rare. 

CX440  Pallad.  on  Itusb.  Tab.  18  Bildynge  of  wyntir 
liousynge. 

Winteridge :  see  Wintekaqe. 
Wintermg  ^wintaiiij),  vbl.  si.    [f.  WiNiEit  v. 
or  sb.^  +  -ING  Cl 

1.  The  action  of  WiNTEE  v.  in  various  senses. 
I.  The  keeping  or  tending  of  cattle,  etc.  during 

winter  ;  provision  of  food  and  shelter  for  animals 
in  winter. 

«477  [see  Summering  vbl.  sb.'^  1].  X504  Nottingham  Rec. 
HI.  320  For  wynttering  of  the  conimond  bull'  iij  s.  viij  d. 
1583  Shuttltworths  Ace.  (Cbetham  Soc.)  15  'I  he  wynterynge 
and  somnierynge  of  a  styrke.  1617  Ibid.  253  Winteringe  of 
a  mare  at  Copthurst,  x».  X707  Mom  imer  Husb.  171  Young, 
lean  Cattel.  .may  by  their  growth  pay  for  their  Wintering. 
X855  P''uttty  Chron.  II.  415  'ihe  successful  wintering  of 
bees.  x886  C.  Scott  Sheep-Farming  123  'Ihe  wintering  of 
hill  sheep. 

t  b.  trans/,  or  gen.  Provision  of  food,  clothing, 
or  shelter  for  persons  in  winter.   Obs. 

x58«  Ferne  Blaz.  Genttie  158  If  thou  hast  a  shrewd  wyfe, 
giue  her  as  shrewde  a  wintring,  and  turne  her  ofl^  to  hard 
meat,  c  1590  Traf.  Rich.  II.  (1870)  43  We  haue  all  need  of 
some  kynd  winteringe.    We  are  besett..with  manystormes. 

•t-2.  Winter  weather  (of  a  ceitain  kind),  nonce-use. 

«545  Raynalde  Byrth  Mankynde  89  When  so  euer  the 
wynter  is  bote  &  moyst, . .  when  that  such  wintering  chauns- 
eth,  the  bote  &  moyste  whether  beateth  and  moysteth  the 
womans  body. 

y.  The  action  of  passing  the  winter  in  a  par- 
ticular place  ;  a  stay  or  residence  during  winter. 

a  1593  MARI.OWE  tr.  Lucan  l.  303  Our  wintering  Vnder  the 
Alpes.  i6ax  in  Foster  Engl.  Factories  Ind.  (15^)  240  The 
Red  Sea  intended  for  our  sliipps  wintering,  a  X674  Milton 
Hist.  Moscovia  v.  Wks.  1851  'VIII.  505  Thir  two  years  win- 
tring in  Lapland.  1740  Richardson  Pamela  (1824)  I.  xxiii. 
276  Whose  heart  is  set  upon  the  hope  of  her  wintering  with 
us  in  town.  i86x  J.  H.  Bennet  Shores  Mediterr.l.  vi.  (1875) 
155,  1  had  not  seen  the  good  results  from  wintering  abroad 
that  I  have  since  experienced.  X887  Spectator  8  Oct.  1340 
In  the  Arctic  seas,  the  art  of  wintering  on  the  ice  is  so  well 
understood. 
II.  Concrete  senses. 

4.  ■=  W1NTBBLIN8.  (See  WiNTtR  ii.l  3,  and  ct 
Summering  vbl.  sb.^  3  c.)  Sc. 

Cf.  ON.  vetrungr. 


WINTERING. 

1T17  Fcrfcittd  Sst.Uts  Paftrs  (S.  H.  S.  1909)  Introd. 
p.  xxix.  Winterings,  30  »t  ts.  9id.  per  Wintcnng.  1815 
JN^MIESOS,  iVinttrin^  Winterliuff. 

5.  An  animal  that  is  wintered  in  a  particular  place. 

looi  Sctrtiman  I  Apr.  9/a  To  add  10  the  anxieties  of  sheep. 

owners,  the  winterings  are  on  the  way  from  the  low  countries. 

IIL  6.  atlrib.,  as  (in  sense  3)  wintering-ground, 

t-*arfc«r^HABBOUB  sb^i\  -house,  -flcue, -region, 

•station;  (in  sense  i)  f  wintering-meat  {MsKTsb.  1% 

c  icao  Ba»ci-ay  Jtt^rth  xxxviii.  52  b,  Worthy  men  of  his 
army. .to  be  called  tog>-der . . from  their  wyntrmg  places. 
1600  HoLUlND  Lriy  v.  il  180  The  Romane  captames . .  began 
to  build  wintring  harboun.  l«o6-7  Act  4  Jas.  /  c.  11  5  i 
The  Oxen  and  K>-ne  ..  must  be  sold  awaye  for  wanle  of 
winteri^ige  .Meate.  iSil  in  I'oy.  L.  Foxe  H  James  (Haiti. 
Soc  1  1 1.  630  The  certaine  tyme  of  the  Ship's  comming  owte 
of  the  wintring  port,  he  remembreth  not.  I«a9  Lk  Grvs 
tr.  Barclays  A  rgenit  391  As  in  perpetu.tll  wintering  stations. 
l«Ba  CoxE  ^«ir.  Diseim.  25*  This  wintering  place  was 
obseoed  to  lie  in  53°  19'  North  latitude.  1817  J.  Bradbury 
Trxv.  Amtr.  51,  I  set  out. .at  sunrise,  for  the  wintering 
house.  1841  Catli-j  .V.  Amtr.  Ind.  U.  lii.  149  The  winter- 
ing  post  of  Colonel  Kearney. 

Wi-ntering,  ///.  a.  [f.  Wintkr  v.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  winters,  in  various  senses. 

1.  Passing  the  winter  in  a  particular  place :  spec. 
of  cattle,  etc.  that  are  lieing  tended  in  the  winter. 

1808  I.  C.  CuRWEs  Feeding  Stock  55  Feeding  the  wintering 
Highland  cattle  with  them  (r<r.  turnips].  1876  'Ouida' 
Winter  City  vii,  The  wintering.swallows  had  never  been  so 
fluttered.  1889  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  16  Feb.  5/a  Competent 
scientific  men  . .  would  be  taken  on  board  and  left  with  the 
wintering  party. 

2.  poet,  used  vaguely  for  '  wintry '. 

i855  .Swinburne  Atalanta  268  .As  a  windy  and  wintering 
mojn  Seen  through  blown  cloud.  1876  —  Erechtluus  Til 
'Inicker  set  with  fejice  of  thorii-edged  spears  Than  sands  are 
whirled  about  the  wintering  beach. 

Winterish  (wi-ntarij),  a.  [f.  Winter  sb>  + 
-I8H  1]  t  a.  Belonging  to  winter,  b.  Having  a 
quality  of  winter ;  (somewhat)  winterly  or  wintry. 

1530  PAt.scR.  339/2  Wynterysshe,.  .yvemal.  1610  Holland 
Ctrmden's  Brit.  L220  In  winter  it  may . .  be  called, a  winterish 
region  so  wet. .it  is.  1885  f/ar^er'i  flag.  Jan.  199/1  Gray 
and  winterish  as  it  [re.  a  barberry  bush]  had  been  on  her 
approach,  when  she  looked  at  it  from  the  other  side  it 
seemed  to  be  glowing  with  rubies- 

Winterless, o.  [f.  as  prec.  + -less.}  Having 
no  winter;  free  from  or  not  experiencing  winter. 

184s  Bailkv  Festus  (ed.  2)  193  Such  dew  as  gemmed  the 
everduring  blooms  Of  Eden  winterless.  X869  RusKiN  Q.  of 
/i(>5  83  Glossy  surfaces  [of  leaves],  green  with  pure  strength, 
and  winterless  delight.  1883  Century  Mag.  June  200/2 
The  sunny,  delicious,  winterless  Californian  sky. 

Willterlingf.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ling.]  An  ox, 
sheep,  or  other  animal  of  a  year  old  ;  a  yearling. 

i8js  [see  Wintering  tM.  si.  4].  1881  Str  G.  W.  Cox 
Compar.  .Mythol.  156  \  Chimaira  is  thus,  strictly,  a  winter- 
ling,  that  is,  a  yearling. 

Winterly  (wi-ntaill),  a,  [OE.  winlerlic  = 
OHG.  wintarlih  (G.  winterlich),  ON.  vetrligr, 
etc.,  f.  Winter  sb.'^  +  -ly  1 ;  but  in  modern  use 
a  new  formation  (cf.  summerly).'] 

1.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  occurring  in  winter.  (Not 
always  distinguishable  from  sense  2.) 

fiooo  iELFRic  Saints'  Lives  xt.  144  On  |>am  timan  waes 
swij>e  hefigtimc  wynter..and  se  winterlica  wind  wan  mid 
)fam  forste. 

1559  W.  CuNiNCHAM  Costnogr.  Glasse  34  Into  whiche 
Uc.  tropic  of  winter]  whan  he  \sc.  the  sun]  doth  enter,  he 
maketh  his  wynterly retorne  backwarde.  i6aa  Wither  Faire- 
Virtue,  etc.  Orb,  Those  tresses  of  Haire,  which  thy  youth 
doc  adorne,  Will  looke  like  the  Meads  in  a  Winterly  morne. 
1628  Venser  Baths  Advt.  13  For  them,  .thatare  subiect  to, . 
cold  winterlydiseases.  1665  MANLEvGr<?//Mj' Z-ca/C  Wars 
in.  307  The  Winterly  Waters,  and  frequent  shoures.  l8aa  T. 
Taylor  Apuleius  2\%  The  winterly  frosts  of  Capricorn,  1889 
1\?i^.0i.mAKvrs  Poor  Gentleman  I.xii.  322  Even  the  winterly 
birds  in  the  trees,  .were  silent4o.day. 

2.  Having  the  character  of,  or  characteristic  of, 
winter ;  resembling  winter  or  that  of  winter ;  cold 
and  cheerless ;  wintry. 

^  x66i  Fuller  Worthies,  Somerset  (1662)  17  The  Earth 
[of  Somerset]  in  winter  is  as  winterly;  deep  and  dirty,  as 
any  in  England.  1675  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  (ed.  3)  500 
The  Air  growing  more  winterly  in  the  Month  of  Aprill. 
1703  S,  Sewall  Diary  16  Mar,,  All  things  look  horribly 
winterly  by  reason  of  a  great  storm  of  Snow.  18x6  Kirbv  & 
Sp.  Eniomol.  xviii.  (1818)  II.  112  Though  the  summer  has 
been  so  wet,  and  one  may  almost  say  winterly.  x8s8  Mrs. 
OufHANT  Laird  of  Norlajv  II.  223  The  winterly  brown 
aspect  of  the  trees.  X876  J.  Grant  Burgh  Sch.  Scot.  II,  v. 
191  The  fields  wear  a  winterly  face. 
\i.fig. 

1611  Shaks.  Cytftb.  in,  iv,  13  If  *t  be  Summer  Newes  Smile 
too't  before:  if  Winterly,  thou  need'st  But  keepe  that 
couQt'nance  stil.  i68o  Alsop  Mischief  I mpos.  \'\.  40  Inceii- 
diaries  who-. will  suffer  none  to  be  cool  that  are  in  them. 
selves  of  a  more  winterly  temper.  1798  Mary  Wollstonecr. 
FostK  IVAs.  IV. 76  Your  note,  .produced  a  kind  of  winterly 
smite.  1864  W.  J.  Linton  Clarihel  i.  iii,  Let  thy  sweet 
spring  smile  Shine  on  me  through  this  winter'y  contempt. 

Heoce  Wi'nterliness. 

1891  W.  Sharp  in  Mem.  (1910)  174  With  all  the  sunlit  but 
yet  sombre  w^tcrlincss  around. 

Winter  q.ua*rters.  (Also  with  hyphen.) 
[See  QuAUTEB  j^.  15.] 

1.  The  place  of  stay,  or  lodgings,  occupied  by 
troops,  or  by  the  members  of  an  expedition,  during 
the  winter  (between  two  campaigns  or  periods  of 
activity  or  travel). 
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1x641  E  VELVN  Diary  8  Sept.,  Secdam,  where  was  at  that  time 
Coll.  Goring's  winter-quarters.]  1650  Stapylton  Strada's 
Low  C.  li^ars  vui.  8  The  like,  .was  done.. by  the  Ncrvians, 
when  they  besieged  the  winter  .quarters  of  Quintus  Cicero. 
X769  Lond.  Chron,  9-11  Nov.  456/1  According  to  advices 
from  the  Russian  Army,  .it  will  soon  go  into  winter  quarters 
in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  1777  R.  Watson  Philip  If 
(1839)  423  His  troops  were  nosooner  distributed  into  winter- 
quarters,  than  Leicester  returned  with  his  army  towards 
Zutphen.  1867  Smyth  6>zVi»-'j-  IVord-b/cy  U'^inter-quariers, 
..in  Arctic  parlance^  the  spot  where  ships  are  to  remain 
housed  during  the  winter  months — from  the  1st  October  to 
the  1st  July  or  August.  1878  A.  H.  Makkham  Ct.  Frozen 
Sea  xlii.  154  Altogether  the  neighbourhood  of  our  winter 
quarters  had  the  appearance  of  a  young  thriving  settlement, 
fb.  trans/.  The  interval  of  time  during  which 
troops  are  in  winter  quarters.  Obs. 

1706  Phillips  s.  v.  Quarters,  li-^'inter-Quaj-ters,  ..  the 
Space  of  'lime  between  two  Campaigns.  1734  ir.  RoUin's 
Rom.  Hist,  in,  402  Which  he  divides  into  campaigns  and 
winter-quarters.     1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XV.  751. 

2.  The  place  in  which  certain  animals  find  shelter 
during  the  winter.     (Rarely  of  plants.) 

1697  Drvden  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  357  Lazy  Drones,  ..In 
Winter  Quarters  fiee,  devour  the  Gain.  1709  T.  Robinson 
V'ind.  Mosaick  Syst.  89,  I  saw  infinite  iTumbers  of  Frogs 
coming  out  of  their  Winter-Quarters,  which  was  a  vast  heap 
of  loose  Stones.  1856  Delamer  7^/.  Crtrrf.  (1861)  165  Remove 
dahlia-roots  from  their  winter  quarters.  i^qoSdence'Gossip 
XXVI.  34  A  frost  of  several  days'  duration,  .sent  most  of 
these  snails  into  winter-quarters. 

Hence  Winter- quarter  v.,  intr»  to  go  into  or 
reside  in  winter  quarters,     rare, 

1706  LuTTRELL  Brief  Rcl.  (1857)  VI.  90,  25,000  of  the 
allies  arc  to  winter  quarter  in  Brabant, 

Winter's  bark.  [  =  mod.L,  cortex  Winter^ 
anus  (see  Winteran),  named  from  its  discoverer 
Captain  William  Winter^  who  accompanied  Francis 
Drake  to  the  Magellan  Straits  in  1578  (Clusius).] 
a.  The  pungent  aromatic  bark  <di  Drimys  Winteri, 
a  magnoliaceous  tree  of  the  moimtainous  parts  of 
western  America  fromMexico  southwards ;  used  as  a 
stimulant  tonic  and  antiscorbutic;  also  called  "Win- 
ter's cinnamon,  from  its  flavour,  b.  Extended 
to  other  medicinal  barks,  as  that  of  the  W.  Indian 
whitewood  or  wild  cinnamon,  Canella  alba  (False 
Winter*s  bark),     c.  Any  of  the  trees  themselves. 

162s  R.  Hawkins  Voy,  S.  Sea  xxxvi.  £8  A  learned  Coun- 
try-man of  ours,  Doctor  Turner,  hath  written  of  it,  by  the 
name  of  Winters  barke.  1640  Parkinson  Theat.  Bot.  1662 
Captaine  Winters  Cinamon.  1679  Trai'ham  Disc.  Health 
'Jamaica  38  Our  Winter  Bark  or  West  Indian  Cinnamon 
Tree.  17x2  tr.  Pomet^s  Hist.  Drt4gs  iv.  I.  74  White  Cina- 
mon, to  wliich  some  give  the  Name.. Winter's  Bark,  or 
Winter's  Cinamon.  1776  I^fed.  Ohserr.  ^  Inq.  V.  46  The 
Winter's  Bark-tree,  IVinterana  Aroviatica.  1830  Lindi.ey 
Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  121  The  false  Winter's  Baik,  a  good  tonic 
and  stimulant,  not  much  known. 

Wi'nter  solstice.  The  time  at  which  the 
sun  reaches  the  winter  tropic,  i.  e.  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  in  the  southern 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  ;  the  middle  of  the  winter 
half  of  the  year,  midway  between  the  autumnal 
and  vernal  equinoxes. 

a  1633  Austin  Medit.  (1635)  42  This  night  t^^-  Christmas] 
was  shortly  after  the  Winter  Solstice;  when  Night  giowes 
shorter,  and  Day  longer.  1658  Sm  T.  Browne  Card.  Cyrus 
iii.  48  Even  the  Autumnal  buds,  which  await  the  return  of 
the  Sun,  do  after  the  winter  solstice  multiply  their  calicular 
leaves.  1729  Fenton  in  Wallers  Wks.  Observ.  p.  xvi,  At 
the  time  of  their  breeding  (which  is  about  the  winter- 
solstice,)  the  sea  is  calm.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVII.  471/a 
Winter  begins  at  the  winter  solstice. 
Wi "liter- tide.  Now  somewhat  arch.  [OE. 
wintertid  (Winter  j^.i,  Tidb  sb.^j :  cf.  OHG. 
winterzU  (G.  winterzeit)^  MLG.,  MDu.  winterixt 
(Du,  lointertijd)^  ON.  vetrarti6^  etc. ;  in  modern 
use  a  new  formation  (cf.  sumT}ier'tide).'\    —  next. 

c  900  tr.  Btedas  Hist.  11.  xiii.  (1B90)  134  Swylc  swa  3u  act 
swaesendum  sitte  mid  3inum  ealdormannum  ond  'fte^num  on 
wintcrtide,  and  sie  fyr  onselaed.  c  1000  .^lfkic  Saints' 
Lives  iv.  35  Hit  is  wintertid  nu,  and  ic  wundrie  Jjcarle 
hwanon  J>es  wyrtbracS  \>\\%  wynsumlice  steme.  1338  R. 
Brusne  Chron.  (1810)  240  In  Wales  it  is  fuile  strong  to 
werre  in  Winter  tide.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  v.  1  Quhen 
vyntir  tyde  Vith  his  blastis..Wes  ourdriffin.  c  1400  Laud 
Troy  Bk.  634  The  trees  that  ware  In  wynter-tyde  naked  & 
bare.  1590  Grep,ne  Neuer  too  late  Wks.  (Grosart)  VIII. 
227  The  daies  growes  short,  then  hasts  the  winter  tide, 

1830  Tennyson  Ode  to  Memory  19  Earliest  shoots  Of 
orient  green, ..  Which  in  wintertide  shall  star  The  black 
earth  with  brilliance  rare.  1904  A.  Griffiths  50  Yrs. 
Public  Service  xii.  167,  I  shall  never  forget  those  church 
parades  in  the  dull  grey  light  of  wintertide. 
'Wi*nter-tinie.  [Cf.  ON.  vetrartimi.']  The 
season  of  winter, 

X395  Langl.  p.  PI.  C.  xni.  189  With  forste[s]  With  wyndes 
ne  with  wederes  as  in  wynter-tyme.  c  1400  Brut  ccxxiv. 
291  He  wente  a5en  into  Scotland  in  )>e  wynter  tyme.  1523- 
34  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  16  Yf  the  lande  be  falowed  in  wynter 
tyme,  it  is  farre  the  worse,  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit. 
631  All  Winter  time  almost  it  is  continually  cloudy  and 
misty  weather.  1716  [?  Arbuthnot]  Petit.  Colliers  Swift's 
Misc.  1732  III.  73  Warming  of  Cellars  and  Dressing  of 
Suppers  in  the  Winter-time.  1835  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Parish 
V,  If  it's  winter  time,  they  just  give  you  fire  enough  to  make 
you  think  you'd  like  more.  1896  Badkn-Powell  Matahele 
Campaign  xiii,  A  pair  of  skates,  .which,  .came  in  useful 
when  he  got  up  to  Kandahar  in  the  winter-time. 

Winterward(s,  adv.  [f.  Winter  sb>  :  see 
-WARD(8.]     Towards  winter. 


WINX. 

x8gt  Advance  (Chicago)  g  Apr.,  Winterward  [sec  Summer- 
WABuJ.  1906  E.  F.  Benson  Challoners  xii,  Till  to-day  all 
had  been  grey  and  brown,  all  still  pointed  backward^ 
winter- wards. 

Wintery :  see  Wintry. 

Wintle  (wi-nt*l),  V.  Sc,     Also  9  wuntle.     [a. 

early  Flem.  windtelen,  wend{i)elen  'voluere,  volu- 
tare'  (Kilian),  f.  winden  Wind  z/.i] 

1,  intr.  To  roll  or  swing  from  side  to  side. 

X786  Burns  To  Auld  Mare  vii,  Tho'  now  ye  dow  but 
hoyte  and  hoble.  An*  wintle  like  a  saumont-coble.  1790  — 
Verses  to  y.  Ranktne  8  From  him  that  wears  the  star  and 
garter,  To  him  that  wintles  in  a  halter.  1819  W.  Tennast 
Papistry  Stormed  {1827)  173  And  wi'  his  prickin'  gude 
pyk-staff  Made  them  rebound  and  wintle  aff. 

2.  To  tumble,  capsize,  be  upset. 

X867  J,  K.  Hunter  Retros^.  Artist's  Life  xxx.  (1912)  315, 
I..winiled  over  beyond  him  in  the  bed.  1890  Skrvice 
'J'hir  Notandnms  v.  28  At  the  whilk  observe  of  mine,  I 
thocht  that  his  Lordship  would  have  wuntled  aff  his  cheyre. 

Hence  Wintle  sb.^t  a  rolling  or  staggering  move- 
ment. 

1785  Burns  Halloiveen  xix,  He  by  his  shouther  gae  a 
keek,  An'  tumbl'd  wi'  a  wintle.  1882  Jas.  W'ai.kkk  Sc. 
Poems  127  With  rocking  wintle  near  the  shipping  quay  The 
Granton  steamboat  at  our  service  lay. 

t  Wintrous,  a.  Obs.  rare-K  [f.  Winter  sb^ 
-i--ous.]    =  next. 

X629  Z.  BovD  Last  Battell  283  The  more  wintrous  the 
Season  of  the  life  hath  beene,  look  to  the  fairer  Summer  of 
pleasures  for  evermore. 

Wintry  (wi-mri),  a.  Also  7  winfcerie,  9  -y. 
[OE.  wintrig,  =  OHG.  wintirig,  tic,  f.  Winter 
sb.^  +  -Y  1 ;    but  in  modern  use  a  new  formation.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  winter;  occurring,  existing, 
or  found  in  winter  ;  adapted  or  suitable  for  winter. 
Now  rare  or  merged  in  2,  being  replaced  by 
'winter'  attrib.  (Winter  sb.'^  3). 

c888  j^LFREi)  Boeth.  v.  §  2  Swa  deS  eac  sc  Se  wintre^um 
wederum  wile  blosiman  secan.  £"893  —  Oros,  I.  i.  12  On 
))a:;ii  wintiejum  tidiim. 

1611  CoiGit..,  HyT'ernal,  winteric,  winterlie.  C1630M1LTON 
Passion  6  In  Wintry  solstice  like  the  shortn'd  light  Soon 
swallow'd  up  in  dark  and  long  out-lining  night.  X697 
Dryden  I'irg.  Georg.  i.  271  The  wise  Ant  her  wintry  Store 
provides.  1697  —  ^neis  vi.  298  The  wintry  Misleto.  1770 
Goi.DSM.  Des.  I'ill.  133  To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the 
thorn.  179s  CowrER  Needless  Alaiin  20  Her  berries  red. 
With  which  the  fieldfare,  wint'ry  guest,  is  fed.  i860  TvN- 
DALL  Glac.  1.  v.  40  Where  the  wintrj-  edifices  had  fallen. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  winter ;  of  such  a  kind 
as  occurs  in  winter  ;  characteristic  of  winter. 

1590  Si'ENSER  /'.  Q.  I.  xi.  21  W'hen  wintry  stormehis  wrath- 
full  wreck  does  threat.  1713  Rowk  Jane  Shore  w.  24  The 
Wintry  Sky  Descends  in  Storms,  c  1781  Burns  i'  V«/^r  i.The 
wintry  west  extends  his  blast.  1825  Scott  Betrothed  ii,  A 
barbed  horse  and  his  rider  will  fear  to  stem  the  wintry  flood. 
X830  LvELL  Princ.  Geol.  1. 120  At  this  period,  tlie  climate  of 
equinoctial  lands  might  resemble  that  of  the  present  tem- 
perate zone,  or  perhaps  be  far  more  wintery.  1856  Kane 
Arctic  Expl.  I.  xxvii.  355  This  mossing.. is  a  frightfully 
wintry  operation.  1876  C.  F.  Hall  Polar Exped.^x^  Great 
ice-crystals,  .gave  the  vessel  a  wintery  appearance. 

3.  Exposed  or  subject  to  the  effect  or  influence 
of  winter ;  chilled  or  blasted  by  winter. 

1697  Dryden  ^neis  iv.  205  When  he  leaves  the  frost  Of 
wintry  Xanthus.  1803  Heber  Palestine  56  I  he  wintry  top 
of  giant  Lebanon,  1817  Sheli.ev  RexK  Islafu  vi.  xxviii,  'l.hc 
wintry  loneliness  Of  those  dead  leaves.  X853  Dickens  Bleak 
Ho,  xii,  Endless  avenues  and  cross-avenues  of  wintry  trees. 
X918  Blackw.  Mag.  Oct.  464/2  You  saw  nothing  but  a  field 
or  two  of  bleached  wintry  grass. 

4.  fig.  with  various  shades  of  meaning ;  esp, 
(a)  Aged,  infirm  or  withered  from  age  ;  (of  hair) 
while  with  age,  *  snowy';  {b)  devoid  of  fervour 
or  affection,  'cold',  *  chilling  ' ;  (c)  destitute  of 
warmth  or  brightness,  dismal,  dreary,  cheerless. 

1633  P.  Fletcher  Pise.  Eel.  vii.  i,  Cold,  winti-j-,  wiiher'd 
Tithon.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  Ivi.  (1768)  111.  281  Nod- 
ding at  each  other  in  opposite  cliininey-corners  in  a  » inter- 
evening,  and  over  a  wintry  Love.  1822  Shelley  Sunesfr. 
Faust  \\.  15  Nothing  of  such  an  influence  do  1  fed.  My  body 
is  all  wintry.  1846  Mrs.  A.  Maksh  Fr.  Darcy  vX\\\t  A  faint 
wintry  kind  of  hope.  1847  Tennyson  Princess  vi.  310  So 
she,  and  turn'd  askance  a  wintry  eye.  1876  Bf-Sant  &  Rice 
Golden  Butterfly  y\.  Her  cold  face  shone. with  the  wintry 
light  of  a  forced  smile.  1895  Pall  Mail  Gaz.  5  Oct.  3/3  His 
latest  work  met  with  a  somewhat  wintry  welcome.  1902 
W.  Adamson  Life  Jos.  Parker  xv.  192  'Jhc. .wintry  locks 
of  wisdom. 

5.  Used  advb.  qualifying  another  adj.  foet. 
i89»-W.  Watson  Poems  9  Thine. .  Is  wintry  chill. 
Hence  Wi'ntrify  (-fai)  v.,  trans,  to  make  wintry 

(rare)  ;  Wintrily  adv.,  in  a  wintry  manner  (//'/, 
and_^^.);  Wi'ntriness,  wintry  quality  or  con- 
dition {lit.  andy?^.). 

X855  Lynch  Lett,  to  Scattered  vi.  88  Wise  divine  Love. . 
re-imparting  to  a  world  wliich  hate  had  "wintrlfied  the 
summer  warmth  of  life.  ^1822  Heddoes  Poc-ms,  Pygmalion 
159  Thou.. dost  shiver  "Wintrily  sad.  1867-8  J.  Thomson 
In  the  Room  ii.  Flies.. now  slept  wintrily  abashed.  1884 
Harper's  Mag,  Sept.  613/1  She.  beg;in..to  smile  wintrily. 
1824  in  Spirit  Fubl.  fmls.  (1S25}  512  With  ail  this  •«  intery- 
ness,  he  is  still  a  boy.  1853  Kane  Grinntll  E.xp.  xxxii. 
(1856)  277  To  the  east  and  west  there  is  no  such  interception 
to  our  winteryness.  1916  Spectator  18  Mar.  383/1  On  some 
morning  when  the  harvest's  done.  And  autumn  its  first 
!     wintriness  reveals. 

t  Winx,  V,  Obs.  [Cf.  dial,  tvhink  to  br.rk, 
yelp,  whinnock  to  whine,  neigh,  whinny.]  intr. 
To  bray  as  an  ass. 


WINY. 

14..  Horita  Vocab,  (MS.  Harl.  2357),  ^f^V),  to  lowe  as 
a  oxe.     Mugilo^  to  wynx  as  a  asse. 

Winy,  winey  (wsi-ni),  a.  Also  4, 6-7  wyny, 
6  wynie,  6-7  winie.     [f.  Wine  jA.i  +  -y  i.] 

1.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  wine ; 
having  the  nature  or  properties  (taste,  colour,  etc.) 
of  wine ;  occas.  producing  wine  ;  vinous. 

1390  GowER  Con/.  III.  371  The  wynygrape.  1570  Levins 
Manip.  102/43  Wynie,  vittostts.  1578  LvTE  Dodoens  VI.  iv. 
660  Ful  of  a  redde  wynie  sappe  or  iuyce.  a  1586  Sidney 
Ps.  LXXV.  iv,  A  troubled  cupp.. Where  wine  and  wyny  lees 
compounded  stand.  1586  Bright  Melatuh.  159  This  waye 
melancholie  carrying  a  winie  and  aromaticall  spirit,,  .may 
procure  an  harty  laughter.  i6a6  Bacon  Sytva  §  4S6  'lake 
Cucumbers  ..  and  set  them  ..  amongst  Muske-Melons,  and 
lee  whether  the  Melons  will  not  be  more  Winy,  and  better 
tasted.  1644  DiGBV  Nat.  Bodies  xxxviii.  §  2.  328  It  is  said 
that  sufficient  tartar  putt  at  the  roote  of  a  tree,  will  make 
the  fruite  haue  a  winy  tast.  1660  tr.  Paracelsus'  Arcki- 
doxis  I.  VI.  92  There  arc  Two  Substances . .  in  Wine  ;  the  one 
IS  Winey,  in  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Wine  is. .  ;  the  other  is 
Phlegmatick.  1710  T.  Fuller  Pharmacopoeia  (1719)  I 
Middling  .-Me.  .that. .is  of  Age  just  to  leave  its  MahyTaste 
[and]  grow  Winey.  17*5  Pope  Odyss.  xix.  143  A  winy  vapour 
melting  in  a  tear.  18(7  L.  Hunt  On  Az-ort  Poems  (i£6o) 
35J  I'he  rich  orchards^  in  their  sunniest  robes  Are  pouting 
thick  with  all  their  winy  globes.  190s  R.  W.  Chambers 
Cardigan  ix,  I  knew  the  risk. ,,  but  the  haz.ird  had  a  winy 
flavour  withak  1918  Bart  Kennedy  in  Chamb.  Jrnl.  Sept. 
593/1  His  winey  face  took  on  a  still  deeper  and  more 
winey  tinge. 

2.  a.   Accompanied  by  the  drinking  of  wine.  rare, 
a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  11.  xxvii.  (1912)  322  There  was  no 

matter  their  eares  had  ever  heard  of  that  grew  not  to  be 
a  subject  of  their  winie  conference. 

b.  Affected  by  or  due  to  (excessive)  consump- 
tion of  wine. 

X594  Nashk  Terrors  Nt.  To  Rdr.,  If  their  winy  wits  must 
needs  be  working.  1840  Lady  C.  Bury  Hist.  Flirt  xxi, 
A  man  who  is  perhaps  a  little  winey.  1853  R.  S.  Surtkes 
Sponge's  Sp.  'lour  xlvi,  Ere  he  thought  he  had  got  rid  of 
as  much  of  his  winy  headache  as  fitful  sleep  would  carry 
ofr.  1873  Leland  Egypt.  .Skitck-Bk.  61  When  the  old 
gentlemen  were  comfortably  fed  and  amiably  winey. 

tWinyard.  Obs.  Forms:  1-2  wiEseard,  3 
winieerd,  3  winjeard,  -yard,  -yherde,  wyn- 
yarde,  4  wine-y(h)erd,  winoierd,  -yerd,  wyn- 
jard,  -jord.  [OE.  wln^eard  =  OS.  wingardo  (Du. 
■wijngaard),  OHG.  wingart,  ON.  vingarbr,  Goth. 
wtinagards :  see  Wine  sb.^  and  Yard  ji.']  «= 
Vi.vErABD  {lit.  &ni/ig.). 

c888  jClfred  Boetli.  xxxii.  S3  Ealle  men  witon  l>aet  hit 
Yxi  ne  weax5  t>e  ma  3e  ^immas  weaxa*^  on  win?;eardum. 
971  Blickl.  Horn.  51  lire  hwaite,  &  ure  winjeardas,  &  ealle 
ure  eorl^an  wxstmas.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  (I^ud  MS.)  an. 
1 1 37  He  makede  manie  munekes  &  plantede  winixrd.  a  is>s 
Ancr.  li.  294  pet  bcoS  t>e  erest  prokunges  l»et  stiirieS  \k 
winjcardes, . .  J»et  bcoft  ure  soulen.  CI150  Kent.  Sertn.  in 
O.  E.  Misc.  34  Se  winyard  be-tockneJ»  t>e  seruise  of  ure 
lorde.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xii.  41  Tho  he  the  wynjord 
whrohte.  1331  MS.  Chapter  Ads  Lincoln  If.  33  b,  Quamdain 
t>Iaceam  clausam  quae  vocatur  le  Wineierd.  a  1400  Minor 
Poems /r.  l/eriion  .MS.  456/186  Mi  deore  wynjard. 

Wiuse  1  (winz).  Mining.  Also  8  winds.  [The 
earliest  recorded  spelling  suggests  derivation  from 
Wind  sb.'-]  A  shaft  or  an  inclined  passage  sunk 
from  one  level  to  another,  but  not  rising  to  the 
surface. 

1757  ISoRLASE  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  J03  The  slage.boards  of 
the  little  winds  or  shafts  20  fathoms  deep  were  perceived  to 
move.  1778  PuYcE  Min.  Cornui.  164  The  underground 
Shaft  or  Winds,  is  worked  by  hand,  with  a  windlass  only. 
1839  Penny  Cycl.  XV.  244/3  The  common  windlass.,  is 
much  used,  .in  sinking  winzes.  1871  Daily  Kcivs  22  Sept., 
The  footway  winze  leading  from  the  70  to  the  80  has  been 
completed.  1889  C.  G.  W.  Lock  Cold-lilining  283  A  winze 
or  an  incline,  ihe  winze  being  preferable,  is  made  through 
the  bed. rock  to  the  gravel. 

Winze «  (winz).  Sc.  [a.  early  Flem.  wensch 
'  imprecatio'  (Kilian) :  lee  Wish  p.]  An  impreca- 
tion, a  curse. 

1785  Blrns  Halloween  xxiii,  He.. loot  a  winze,  an' drew 
a  stroke.  1819  W.  Tesnant  Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  j86 
Wi'  bitter  winze  and  ban. 

Winzes.  Cornwall.  Also  winz.  Altered  f. 
Winch  sb^    Also  altrib. 

1839  De  la  Beche  Rcf.  Ceol.  Cornwall,  etc.  xv.  529  The 
miners  were . .  taken  up  in  a  stirrup  by  two  men,  who  wound 
the  rope,  probably  over  a  winze.  1855  Leifchild  Cornwall 
36  Upon  this  platform  was  fixed  a  wmz  for  four  men.  1875 
J.  H.  Collins  Melal  Mining  7/4  The  small  kibbles  used 
with  the  tackle  are  called  'winze-kibbles'. 

Wip,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Weep  v.  ;  Sc.  and  dial  form 
of  Whip  v.  ;  obs.  f.  WirE  v. 

t  Wipard.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Wipe  v.  +  -Ann.] 
An  article  for  wiping. 

i6}3  Uhquhart  Raielais  il  xv.  107  A  good  wiper,  who  in 
wiping  continually,  wipelh  with  his  wipard  [orig.  mouchet]. 

Wipe  (waip),  sb.    Also  6-7  wypo.    [f.  WipK  v.} 

1.  An  act  of  wiping  (in  senses  1-3  of  Wipe  v.). 

In  first  quot.  in  fig.  phr. :  see  Wipe  v.  9  a. 

164J  Fuller  Holy  t,  Pro/.  St.  v.  vii.  388  That  which  hath 
sharpned  the  pensofmanyagainst  him,  ts  his  giving  so  many 
cleanly  wipes, to  the  foul  noses  of  the  Pope  and  Italian 
Prelacy.  1849  Cupples  Green  Hand  x.  Here  the  worthy 
man  look  off  his  large  spectacles,  gave  them  a  wipe,  and 
put  them  on  again.  1859  H}useh.  Encycl.  II.  401/3  If  the 
spit  i>  carefully  wiped  aftcrroasting,.. it  will  require  nothing 
more  than  a  wipe  Ufore  using.  1885  J,  B.  Gouch  Plal/orni 
Echoet  69  He  had  been  in  the  mine,  and  had  evidently  given 
himself  a  splasli  and  a  wipe.  t888  J.  W.  Clarke  Mod. 
Plumbing  Pract.  (1914)  I.  168  Some  men  can  take  longer 
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'  wipes '  than  others,  but  the  wipes  should  always  be  done 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

b.  With  advs.,  in  vatious  tit.  and  fig.  senses. 
l8aa  [?  Ecan)  Real  Li/e  Lontl.  I.  322  .\  brush  to  give  the 
gemman  a  wipe  down.  1884  D.  Kemp  Yacht  ff  Boat  Sailing 
(ed.  4)  165  Do  not  wait  until  her  bowsprit  is  over  your  quarter 
before  you  luff,  but  take  a  wipe  out  across  her  when  she  is 
fifty  yards  off  or  so.  1894  H.  Nisbet  Bush  Cirts  Rom.  138 
Those  more  particular  gave  them  \sc.  the  tin  platters] 
a  rough  wipe-out  with  a  piece  of  paper.  ;9ia  D.  Crawford 
Thinking  Blcuk  xviii.  371  This  vile  fly  means  sleeping  sick- 
ness, and  sleeping  sickness  means  a  wipe-out. 

2.  A  sl.isliing  blow,  a  sweeping  cut,  a  swipe; 
alsoyf^f.  (in  early  use  esp.  in  phraseological  expres- 
sions, e.  g.  a  wipe  over  the  shins ;  also,  a  '  blow  of 
Fortune ',  a  stroke  of  misfortune). 

1550  Balk  Image  Both  Ch.  11.  66  b.  He  [sc.  the  Beast]  had 
a  greuouse  wype  with  the  sworde  (which  is  the  lyuynge 
worde  of  the  lorde)  whan  he  lost  his  monks  [etc.],  1568 
T.  Howell  A'«t>«  .y«n<-<j  (1879)  "i?  When  cruell  fate  them 
cleane  cut  of,  at  one  most  soden  wipe.  1574  Hellowes 
Cueuara's  Fam.  Ep.  (1577)235  The  beginners  of  quarels  do 
sometime  catch  a  wipe.  1581)  Marprel.  Epit.  B,  He  hath 
giuen  the  cause  sicken  a  wipe  in  his  bricke, . .  that  the  cause 
will  be  the  w.irmer  ..  for  it.  1590  Pasqutts  Apol.  1.  Cij, 
The  second  venue  the  Welch-man  hath  bestowed  vpon  vs,  is 
a  wipeouer  the  shinnes  of  the  Non  Residents.  1635  Brome 
Sparagus  Garden  iv.  x.  So  much  for  single  Rapier;  now 
for  your  secret  wipe  at  Back-sword.  1644  Bp.  Hall  Serin., 
Eph.  iv.  30  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  107  The  least  wipe  of  the  eye 
troubles  us  more  then  a  bard  stroak  upon  the  back.  1785 
Grose  Diet.  Vulgar  T.  s.  v..  That  story  gave  him  a  fine 
wipe.  1788  Thicknesse  Sk.  Li/e  Gainsborough  43  When 
a  certain  Duchess  sent  to  know  the  reason  why  her  picture 
was  not  sent  home?  he  gave  it  a  wipe  in  the  face  with  his 
back-ground-brush.  1808  Sir  J.  Moore  in  Jas.  C.  Moore 
Narr.  Campaign  (1S09)  297  It  will  be  very  agreeable  to  give 
a  wipe  to  such  acorp?.  1831  MavhewZoxi/.  Labour  I.  39/1 
Tiie  cove  used  to  fetch  me  a  wipe  over  the  knuckles  with 
his  stick.  1891  Kipling  Light  that  Failed  vi.  100  There's 
the  scar  of  the  wipe  he  got  when  he  was  cut  ever. 

tb.  transf.    A  mark  as  of  a  blow  or  lash;  a 
scar  or  brand,  poet.  Obs. 

1593  Shak-s.  Lucr.  537  The  blemish . .  Worse  then  a  slauish 
wipe  or  birth  howrs  blot. 

fc.  colloq.   An  act  of  drinking :  cf.  Swipe  ji.2  3. 
1600  Rowlands  Lett.  Humours  Blood  Sat.  vi.  E6b,  We 
gaue  the  Brewers  Diet-drinkc  a  wipe. 

3.  fig.  A  cutting  remark  ;  a  sarcastic  reproof  or 
rebuff;  a  jeer,  jibe. 

In  quots.  1596  in  colourless  sense,  =  *  remark '. 

1596  Dalrympi  e  ir.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  30 
1  his  as  a  wype  be  the  way  [orig.  itt  hoc  obiter  d!cam\. 
Ibid.  363.  1606  Proc.  a^t.  Late 'J  raitors  286  For  bis  labour 
[he]  receives  a  wipe  at  ihe  hands  of  Bellarmine.  1653  K. 
Wilson  James  I,  96  The  Ixjrd  Treasurer  gave  him  a  wipe, 
for  suffering  his  Co.-ichman  to  ride  bare  before  him  in  the 
streets.  1659  Burton's  Diary  (it-iZ)  IV.  333  It  was  a'n  ill 
wipe  to  Mr.  Grove  who  brought  in  the  Declaration.  1705 
Vanbrugh  Cott/edereuy  v.  ii.  So,  that's  a  wipe  for  me  now, 
because  I  did  not  give  hera  New-Vears-Gift  last  time.  1733 
Swift  On  Poetry  95  To  statesmen  would  you  give  a  wipe. 
You  print  it  in  Italic  type.  i8u  Galt  Provost  xxxi,  I  d;d 
not  much  like  this  bantering  of  Mr.  M'Qucerie..!  said, 
'  Come,  come,  neighbour,  none  of  your  wipes.'  1807  Westm. 
Gat.  25  Oct.  2/2,  The  extraordinary  'wipe'  (there  is  no 
other  word  for  it)  which  the  staid  old  Quarterly  administers 
.  .to  the  Poet  Laureate. 

i.  slang.  A  handkerchief.  (Superseding  the 
earlier  Wiper  a.)     Also  in  comb. 

1789  G.  Parker  Li/e's  Painter  (ed.  2)  136,  I  only  napl 
a  couple  of  birds  eye  wipes,  1800  Sporting  Mag.  XVI.  36 
Three  boys  brought  iin  for  prigging  of  wipes.  1800  in 
Spirit  Publ.  Jmls.  IV.  354  'llie  wipe-nabbers  made  a 
tolerable  cleaning.  1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  viii,  ■  Is  Fagin 
upstairs?  *  Ve^,  he's  a  sorlin'  the  wipes.'  1859  Sala  Tw. 
round  Clock  125  The  'case  of  wipes',  as  an  irreverent 
bystander  called  ihzprocis  of  Ihe  pickpocket. 

5.   =  Wiper  5.     Also  altrib. 

[1873  Maxwell  Electr.  ^  Magn.  II.  375  A  piece  of  mech. 
anism  (commonly  called  a  Commutator,  or  wippe'*.]  1884 
W.  H.  Greenwood  Steel  ^  Iron  xvi.  308  The  cam.. is  a 
revolving  wheel  with  twelve  or  fourteen  projecting  teeth  or 
wipes.  ^  1^5  Motor  Vear-bk.  221  The  wipe  commutator  is 
placed  inside  the  bonnet  projecting  upwards. 

Wipe  (wsip),  V.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  wiped  (wsipt). 
Forms:  I  wipian,  3-6  wypo,(4Whype,  5  whipe, 
wyp,  6  wip),  3-  wipe.  /3.  4-5  wepe,  5  weype, 
7  weipe,  weepe.  Pa.  t.  1  wipode,  3-4  wipede, 
wypede,  4-7  wyped  (etc.),  3-  wiped,  fi.  4 
wipped,  wyppit,  4-5  wipte,  5-6  wypt,  5-7 
wipt.  7.  4  wepod,  5  weput.  Pa.  pple.  2-4  i- 
wipet,  3-4  i-wyped  ;  5-7  wyped  (5  weyped), 
6-  wiped.  /3.  4  wipped,  wypped,  5-6  wypt, 
6-7  wipt(e,  wip't.  [OK.  wipian  -  OHG.  tvi/an 
(MHG.  wifeii)  to  wind  round,  Goth,  weipan  to 
crown  ;  further  related  to  OIIG.  waif  bandage, 
ON.  veipr  head-covering,  Goth,  waips  wreath,  and 
the  forms  enumerated  s.v.  Whip  :  f.  the  base  wib-, 
as  in  L.  vibrare  to  brandish,  shake.] 

1.  trans.  To  rub  (something)  gently  with  a  soft 
cloth  or  the  like,  or  on  something,  so  as  to  clear 
its  surface  of  dust,  dirt,  moisture,  etc.;  to  clean  or 
dry  in  this  way.    Also  with  compl. 

c  9«o  jEtmelwold  Rule  St.  Benet  (SchrOer  1885)  xxxv.  59 
WaetercIaSas  . .  |>e  hy  heora  handa  and  fet  mid  wipedan. 
c  1000  ^LFRic  Horn.  1,  426  Ic  Reseo  Codes  engel  standende 
sctforan  Se  mid  hand'cla^e,  and  wipa[)  Sine  swatijan  limu. 
eiMoo  Vices  ff  Virtues  125  Wassce  and  wipe  wol  clane  ?a 
ei^ene.  c  laos  Lay.  23289  Heo  wipeden  hors  leoue  mid 
Jinnene  cla?e.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  15300  And  wit  his  tueil 
eftcrward  pair  fete  he  weped  dene.    Jhid.  17683  Quen  he 


WIPE. 

wipped  had  mi  face,  c  1300  K.  Horn  622  (Laud  MS.) 
Horn  gan  hys  swerd  gripe  And  on  his  arm  hyt  wipe.  136* 
Langl,  P,  pi.  a.  v.  195  I.wtpet  with  a  we%p  of  Firsen. 
1375  Barbour  Bruct  v.  647  Quhen  the  king  saw  thai  war 
ded,.  ,he  wyppit  his  hrand.  c  1400  Maundev.  xxvii.  [xxiii. J 
(1919)  165  Whan  t>ei  han  cten,  J^ei  wypen  hire  hondes 
vpon  hire  skirtes.  i486  Bk.  St,  Albans  CviiJ,  She  bekyth 
wlien  she  sewith:  that  is  to  sajj  she  wypith  hir  heke. 
criSoo  Young  Children's  Bk.  105  in  Babees  Bk.  23  Wype 
thi  mouthe  when  (jou  wyll  drinke.  1508  Stanbridcb  Vul- 
garia  (W.  de  W.)  B  iij,  Wype  thy  nose.  1509  Hawes 
Past.  Pleas,  xxix.  (Percy  Soc.)  136  Whan  she  lacketh 
cloutes,  without  any  fayle  She  wyped  her  disshes  wyth  her 
dogges  tayle.  1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  11.  vii.  123  We  haue. . 
sat  at  good  mens  fea-st<;,  and  wip'd  our  eies  Of  drops,  that 
sacred  pity  hath  engendretJ.  x6io  Shuttleivorths'  Ace. 
(Chetham  Soc  )  191  To  a  boie  that  wyped  bootes,  iij*.  1781 
CowpER  Ex^ost.  385  Though  a  bishop  toil  to  cleanse  the 
slain,  He  wipes  and  scours  the  silver  cup  in  vain.  1806 
J.  Carr  Stranger  in  Ireland  269  A  targe  Newfoundland 
dog. .walks  round  the  table  for  the  guesis  to  wipe  their 
fingers  upon.^  1831  Scott  Cast.  Dang,  xiii,  Wiping  his 
lips,  after  having  finished  his  draught.  1848  Dickens  Dom- 
ley  liii,  Stopping  on  the  mat  to  wipe  his  shoes  all  round. 
1859  H.  KiNGSLEY  G.  Hamtyn  xxii,  The  Major  had  swum 
out  and  was  standing  on  the  rock  wiping  himself. 

absol.  X614  Earl  %i\9.\Ati.o  Domesday  11.  xcix,  Thus  waters 
wash,  winds  wipe,  and  both  conspire,  That  th'  earth  (so 
purg'd)  may  be  prepar'd  for  fire, 
fb.  To  rub,  stroke.   Obs. 

136a  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  21a  penne  he  wakede  of  his  wynk 
and  wypede  his  ei5en.  a  1375  Joseph  Arini.  30  Thenne  he 
toke  me  by  the  hande  frome  tlie  grounde  and  wyped  my  face 
with  a  rose  and  kyssed  me.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  265  Then 
toke  lude  t>e  lettyr  l^at  Cryst  send  to  ^je  kyng  befor,  and 
weput  J>e  kyngys  forhede  |jerwyth. 

2.  To  remove  or  clear  away  (moisture, dust,  etc.) 
from  something  by  the  action  described  in  I .  Often 
with  away,  off^  up. 

Also  formerly  in  extended  sense,  e.g.  of  a  cleansing  sub- 
stance. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  IIL  4  Leje  on  hunis  Sreo  niht,  nim 
J)onne  &  wipa  J>ast  hunis  of.  a  1240  Sawles  IVarde  In  O.  E. 
Horn.  \.  261  pat  haued  alle  teares  iwipet  of  hare  ehnen. 
01300  K.  Horn  1203  (Camh.)  He  wipede  (7at  blake  of  his 
swere.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3380  Whipe  vp  \\  teris.  c  1450 
Mirk's  Festial  188  He  had  a  cloth..,  forto  wepen  away  ^e 
terys.  1533  Coverdale  Isa.  xxv.  8  'Jhe  Lorde  God  shal 
wipe  awaye  the  teares  from  all  faces.  1583  Hollvband 
Campo  di  Fior  375  Hauing  first  wipt  of  the  dust  well,  1590 
Spenser  ./^  Q.  iii.  i.  sSTheGoddesse..  With  her  soft  garment 
wipes  away  the  gore.  1646  Crashaw  Sospetto  d'llerode 
xlix.  With  her  soft  wing  wipt  from  the  browesof  men  Day's 
sweat.  _  1761  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  VL  ii,  They  should  have 
wiped  it  up,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  and  said  no  moie  about  it. 
1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  xxxviii,  Now  he  took  courage  to  * 
wipe  off  the  perspiration  which  had  been  trickling  over  his 
nose.  i88s  Besant  All  Sorts  xx.  She  groaned  and  wiped 
away  a  tear. 

tb.    (with   away,  out)    To   obliterate,   efface, 
erase.       Obs.  as  a  specific  sense. 

*535  Coverdale  Ps.  lxviii[i].  28  Let  them  be  wyped  out  of 
y»  boke  of  the  Huynge.  xS4a  Udall  Erasnt.  Apoph,  232  b, 
Augustus  had  writen  a  tragedie  entitleed  Aiax,  and  y«  same 
tragedie.  .(because  it  myslyked  hym)  he  wyped  out  with  a 
spounge.  1587  GoLDiNG  De  Momay  xiii.  217  If  ye  meane 
forlunc  as  she  is  pcynted  by  the  Poets,.. it  is  as  easie  to 
wype  her  away  as  to  paynt  her.  1698  Frver  Acc.  E.  India 
^  P'  113  They  are  allowed  a  Board  plastered  over,  which 
with  Cotton  they  wipe  out,  when  full,  as  we  do  from  Slates. 
i8a6  Landqr  Imag.  Conv.,  Emp.  Alex,  i^  Capo  D'Istria 
\.  447  Your  Majesty  has  wiped  away  with  the  soft  part  of 
the  pen,  what  the  British  Minister  thought  he  had  wiitten 
so  deeply. 

+  0.  transf.  and  gen.  To  remove,  clear  away  or 
^(something  deleterious  or  offensive),    Obs. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xiil  i.  (1495)  L  ij  b,  t  Water 
..  wypeih  of  fylthe  and  wasshyth  awaye  synncs.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  v-  30  Whiles  creeping  sfomber  made  him 
to  forget  His  former  paine,  and  wypt  away  his  toylsom 
sweat.  1600  SuRFLET  Country  Farm  11.  xxxiv.  243  That 
turneps.  .wipe  away  the  spots  of  the  face.  1633  P-  Fletcher 
Purple  Isl.  XI.  xi.  Till  coldest  aire.. And  heav'ns  cleare 
forehead  now  wipes  off  her  former  lowres.  1641  Milton 
Animadv.  Wks.  1851  IIL  246  Wipe  your  fat  corpulencies 
out  of  our  light,  a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archseol. 
Soc.)  III.  39  To  weepe  off  this  manchinge  staine. 

3.  To  apply  or  spread  a  soft  or  liquid  substance 
over  the  surface  of  a  body  by  rubbing  it  on  with  a 
cloth,  pad,  or  the  like  (with  the  substance  or  the 
body  as  obj.) ;  spec,  in  Phunbing^  to  apply  solder 
by  this  method  so  as  to  unite  and  finish  off  a  joint. 

1799  G.  Smith  Lal'oratory  I.  98  With  this  liquid  wipe 
over  your  gilding.  1837  Whittock,  etc.  .5^*.  Trades  (1842) 
287  [Gun-ntaker)  Nitrous  acid,  which  contains  gas,  and  is 
slightly , wiped  on  in  stripes.  1888  J.  W.  Clarke  Mod. 
Plumbing  Tract.  (1914)  \.  100  If  the  cloths  are  of  a  good 
thickness  the  joints  can  be  wiped  much  truer. 

^' fig.  (from  I.)  To  clear,  cleanse  {from  or  of 
something) ;  in  the  biblical  passage,  to  empty 
completely,  lay  waste. 

f  1400  Peiy  Job  ill  in  26 Pol.  Poems  127  Thus  with  wepyng 
haue  1  wypt  My  souIe..from  dedly  synne.  1535  Cover- 
dale  2  Kings  xxi.  13,  I.  .wyll  wype  out  leru.'^alem,  euen  as 
one  wypeth  a  platter  [1560  (Geneva),  I  wil  wipe  Icrusaleni, 
as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish].  1899  F.  T.  Buli.en  IVay  Navy 
04  Ihe  happy.. faculty  of  wiping  their  minds  clear  of 
harassing  thought. 

fS.  'l"o  deprive,  rob,  cheat,  defraud,  do  out  of 
some  possession  or  advantage.  Const,  beside  (Be- 
side H.  4  c),  of)  rarelyy^r  {¥ov.prep.  2^A),from. 

1549  Coverdale, etc.  Erasm.  Par.  James  1. 1-12  He  shall 
..bee  wyped  besydesal  hisgoodes.  1577-8*  Breton /^/i7(?nVA 
vpon  Fancie  Wks.  (Grosart)  1.  30/1  My  Ladles  Maidcs  will 
wipe  the  Page,  Alw.iyesof.'^uchan  heritage.  1594  HGreeneI 
Stlitnux  E  2,  To  wipe  me  cleane  for  euer  being  kin?.  Ibid* 
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F 1  Ix  Halh  he  not  wip't  me  from  the  Turkish  crowne  ?  159* 
Sraisci  Sl.itt  Int.  Wks.  (Globe)  612/1  The  English,  winch 
they  thinlce  h-e  still  in  wayteto  wipe  them  out  of  theyr 


Fi*ticis  tr.  Hor.,  Sal.  1.  x.  56  The  wily  Harlot   and  the 
Slave,  who  join  To  wipe  the  Miser  of  his  darling  Com. 

e.  (from  a.)  To  clear  away,  remove  :  most  com- 
monly with  adv.  (away,  off,  out),  a.  To  take 
away,  put  away  (something  figured  as  a  stam  or 
defilement);  to  remove  the  guilt,  blame,  or  dis- 
honour of;  to  clear  a  person,  or  oneself,  of  (a 
charge  or  imputation). 

irfjTREvisA  ///>*»  (Rolls)  VIII.  J31  Whanne  Jw  mes- 
ch«f  of  his  takynje  was  i-wj-ped  of.  cM"  Hoccleve 
Moilur  cfGKd  31  O  blessid  lady,.. Pat  by  prayere  wypest 
cleene  away  The  (ilthes  of  our  synful  wikkidnesse.  is» 
Piter.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  42  The  good  lyfe..wypeth 
awaye  the  synnes.  >S9«  Shaks.  /  Hen.  yi,u-  iv.  "7  Ihis 
blot  that  they  obiect  against  your  House,  Shall  b«  wiped 
IFit.  whip;]  out  in  the  next  Parliament.  i6o5  O.  WIood. 
cocke]  Hist.  Justine  XXXVI.  114  To  the  entent  to  wipe  that 
spot  of  cowardice  wherewith  hee  had  blemished  his  reputa- 
tion  S649  MiLTOS  Eiion.  xv.  140  To  wipe  off  jealousies 
and  scandals,  the  best  way  had  bin  by  dear  Actions.  1715 
De  Foe  F^.  r<mHii  /KoWrf  (1840)61  By  his  fidelity  to  wipe 
out  all  that  was  past.  1841  Elphinstone  Hist.  India  II. 
140  One  of  those  chiefs,  indignant  at  the  imputation,  deter- 
mined., to  wipe  it  off  at  any  risk.  1867  Freeman  Norm. 
Cmtf  I.  V.  431  There  died  Godwine,  . .  wiping  out,  by  a 
valiant  death,  the  errors  of  an  earlier  stage  of  his  life. 

t  b.  To  t;ike  away  completely,  as  by  theft  or 
fraud  ;  to  make  off  with.    (Cf.  5.)    Ods. 

cttgo  S.  Exg-.  Leg.  286/296  Al  l>at  ich  habbe  i.wonne 
a-day..,  Iwyped  it  is  al  dene  a-wey  ase  it  neuere  nere. 
1540  Palsgr.  Acolastus  iv.  iii.  S  iv  b.  That  he  maye  wype 
awaye  all  the  money  of  this  man.  1556  Oi.T>'&  Antichrist 
74  They  deceatfully  &  fraudulently  wyped  their  money 
from  them.  1599  Si»  J.  Hayward  ist  Pt.  Hen.  IV  55  Hee 
wiped  away  from  the  people  such  heapes  of  money  as  [etc.]. 
1648  Gaoe  West  Ind.  151  The  Priest,  .wipes  away  to  his 
chamber  all  that  which  the  poor.  .Indians  had  offered. 
O.  To  destroy  the  trace  of,  obliterate,  efface ;  to 


destroy  the  effect  or  value  of,  bring  to  nought. 
I5«4  Brief  Exam.  *\\\  b,  I  must  nedes  wype  a  great  n 


.  \Brie/ 
out  of  their  brotherhood. 


many 


1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  i.  i.  211, 
I  knew  of  this  before.  But.. This  present  greefe  had  wip'd 
it  from  my  minde.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  IV.  ii.  11  As  thou  lou'st 
me  (Camillo)  wipe  not  out  the  re.st  of  thy  seruices,  by  leaning 
me  now.  1704  C.  Leslie  Wolf  Stript  50  But  all  they  have 
done  before,  is  wip'd  clean  off!  1875  Whitney  Life  Lang. 
vii.  125  Every  period  of  lii.guistic  life,  .wipes  out  a  ^irt  of 
the  intermediates  which  connect  a  derived  element  with  its 
original.  18^  '  H.  S.  Merkiman'  Roden's  Corner  v.  47 
The  anxiety  wiped  away  from  his  face  as  if  by  magic.  1901 
Scotsman  i  Mar.  7/4  Last  week  the  questions  reached  a 
total  which  had  never  before  been  known.  This  afternoon 
thstt  record  was  wiped  out,  and  another  established. 

d.  To  do  away  with,  put  an  end  to,  abolish, 
annihilate.    Now  always  with  out. 

1538  Starkey  £«f/a«rf  (1878)  194  The  tyrannycal . .  insty- 
tutyonys..left  here  among  vs,  whych  al  schold  be  wypt 
away  by  the  receyuyng  of  thys  wych  we  cal  the  veray  cyuyle 
law.  1567  Jewel  Def.  Apol.  468  If  yee  had  not  vtterly 
wypte  al  shame  from  your  faces.  1579  Spenser  Sheph. 
Cal.  Dec.  108  My  haruest  wast,  my  hope  away  dyd  wipe. 

1841  Brownino  Pippa  Passes  11.  212  And  wipe  with  the 
first  lunge  My  foe's  whole  life  out,  like  a  sponge,  a  184a 
Arnold  in  Stanley  Life  (1845)  I.  iv.  237  So  completely 
wiping  a  man  out  of  existence.  rga^Athenseum  it  }xa.  yi/i 
The  competition  of  railways,  which  has  wiped  out  the 
steamers  of  the  Mississippi. 

e.  spec.  To  pat  all  to  death,  destroy  completely, 
exterminate  (a  body  of  persons).  Usually  with  out. 

1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  105/2  The  Chananites  were 
wiped  away  bycause  of  their  incest. 

1861  Jrnl.  Discourses  (1862)  IX.  112  Many  of  the  oflicets 
went  away  saying,  '  We  will  come  by.and-by  and  wipe  you 
out.'  1865  Swinburne  Poems  *  Ball.,  Hymn  to  Proserpine 
14  O  Gods  dethroned  and  deceased,  cast  forth,  wiped  out 
in  a  day.  1889  Kipling  Willie  Winkie,  Drums  of  Fore  ^ 
Aft  103  But  for  want  of  fresh  troops,  the  Afghans  would 
have  been  wiped  off  the  earth.  1898  Century  Mag.  Apr. 
925  'i  A  tragedy  which  wiped  out  an  entire  crew. 

f.  (with  off,  rarely  -^out)  To  cancel  (an  account 
or  score)  ;  to  discharge,  pay  off  (a  debt). 

1667  Dryden  &  Dk.  Newc.  Sir  M.  Afar'all  u.  ii,  All  this 
is  since  the  last  reckoning  was  wip'd  out.  x668  Dryden 
Even.  Lozie  in.  i.  For  this  lime  I  wipe  off  your  score,  till 
you  are  caught  tripping  in  some  new  amour,  1748  Richard, 
son  ClarissaW.  xxi.  133  Lovelace.. like  an  absolved  con- 
fessionaire,  wipes  off,  as  he  goes  alon?,  one  score,  to  begin 
another.  1831  James  Philip  Aug.  xliii.  Many  an  old  score 
of  rebellion  not  yet  wiped  off  between  himself  and  the  king. 
1886  W.  J.  Tucker  E.  Europe  187  A  sum  which  has  to  go 
to  wipe  off  a  few  of  your  most  pressing  mortgages. 

f  g.  (with  off)  To  get  quit  or  clear  of  (an  un- 
pleasant task).    Obs.  rare, 

1655  in  Verney  Mem.  (1907)  II.  13, 1  am  glad. .that  you 
have  wipt  off  ihat  dirty  &  wett  journey  so  fairely  without 
prejudice  to  yo'  health. 

7.  To  strike,  beat,  or  attack  (with  blows,  or  with 
mockery,  sarcasm,  lebske,  or  the  like).  Now  dial. 
or  slang. 

1513  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  Ixxxvi.  h  ij  b/i  They  wolde 
come  to  the  walles,  and  wype  them  in  derysion,  sayeng  ]etc.]. 
c  1550  Thersytes  (facs.)  D  j  b,  Thom  tombler  of  tewxbury 
turninge  at  a  tryce  Wyll  wype  wylliam  waterman  if  he  be 
not  wyse.  1589  R.  Harvey  PI.  Perc.  (1590)  22  You  see  my 
quarter  stafle...A  washing  blow  of  this. .can  wipe  a  fellow 
oucr  the  thumbs.  x6ao  I.  C.  Two  Merry  Milk-maids  iv. 
i,  Cat.  Something  crost  my  Nose.  Ran.  A  Dore,  a  Dore, 
the  fields  are  full  of  them. ..There  was  another  wip't  me 
in  the  same  place,    a  16*5  Fletcher  Woman's  Prize  1.  i, 
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Tra.  You  have  wip'd  him  now.  Soph.  So  "ill  he  never  the 
wench  I  hope.  1643  Milton  Zl/wyvr*  11.  x.  Wks.  1851  IV. 
88  That  such  a  hainous  fault .  .should  be  onely  wipt  with  an 
implicit  and  oblique  touch.  1663  Lamont  Dmry  (Maul. 
Club)  164  [He]  found  them  out  in  bed  toguher,  wlier  he 
abused  his  brother  for  such  a  lewd  prancke  and  did  weipe 
hir  with  his  rodde.  1846  Bentley's  Misc.  Oct.  366  If  you 
don't  shell  out  on  the  minute  I'll  wipe  your  throat  with  my 
bowy-knife.  i88a  Jamieson's  Sc.  Diet.,  Wife,  to  strike,  to 
whip.  Clydes.  _    „  .,         «         .      ce     . 

t  b.  (with  aavay,  off)  To  strike  off,  cut  off  at 

a  blow.    Obs.  rare.  .    ,       . 

1S06  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  xi.  27  Her  Lions  clawes  he  from  her 
feete  away  did  wipe.  x67i  Marvkll  Reh.  Transp.  I.  130 
Nor  that  a  Nonconformists  head  must  be  wip'd  off  as  oft  as 
your  nose  drivles. 

8.  intr.  loz pass.  (Jit.  m  fig.  :  see  2,  6). 
aivxCursor  M.  8952  If  )>at  ani  vertu  be  Of  halines  wit-in 

bat  tre,  Wit  sinful  mens  fett ..  On  ganging  it  sal  wipe  a-waL 
1426  AuDELAY  Poems  21  Al  the  worchyp  of  this  word  hit 
wyl  wype  sone  away,  Hit  fallus  and  fadys  forth.  1827 
PoLLOK  Course  T.  viii.  138  He  had  on  liis  hands  'I'he  blood 
of  souls,  that  would  not  wipe  away.  Mod.  colloq.  The  spots 
will  easily  wipe  off. 

9.  Phrases  (with  various  nouns  as  obj.).  a.  To 
wipe  a  person's  nose :  f  id)  see  Nose  sb.  10,  10  b 
(cf.  sense  5  above)  ;  occas.,  to  treat  with  contempt 
or  indignity  ;  {b)  in  mod.  use  =  d  (o).  1 1>.  To 
zvipe  the  mouth  of:  to  exonerate,  prove  or  assert 
the  innocence  of:  cf.  Trov.  xxx.  20.  C.  To  wipe 
one's  hands  of  =  to  wash  one's  hands  of  (Wash  y. 
3  e).  Similarly  to  wipe  one's  lips  of.  d.  To  wipe 
a  person's  eye  (slang  or  colloq.) :  (o)  Sporting,  etc. 
(see  quot.  1823)  ;  hence,  to  get  the  better  of,  '  score 
off ' ;  {b)  to  '  give  a  black  eye  to ' .  e.  To  wipe  one's 
boots  on  :  to  inflict  the  utmost  indignity  upon.  To 
wipe  the  floor  with :  to  '  bring  to  the  ground ' 
utterly,  inflict  a  crushing  defeat  upon. 

a.  1437-  [see  Nose  sb.  10].  1568  tr.  Gonsalvius'  Inquis. 
10  The  party  must.. seeke  to  wipe  their  noses  by  shaping 
them  a  shorte  aunswere.  1S77  Holisshed  Chron.  II.  323/2 
Hee  deuised  a  shifte  howe  to  wype  the  Byshoppes  nose  of 
some  of  his  Golde.  1598-1721  [see  Nose  sb.  10  b).  1599-1600 
Minutes  Archdeaconry  of  Colchester  Jan.  If.  247  (MS.)  Her 
husband,  .dyd  saye  that '  I  will  wype  the  noses  of  you  all '. 
184a  Asiatic  Jrnl.  XXXVII.  i.  235  He  once  or  twice,  to 
borrow  a  not  very  delicate  sporting  phrase,  '  wiped  my 
nose '  in  a  very  off-hand  manner.  1850  R.  S.  Surtees  1 
Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  Ivii,  'I  could  have  wiped  your  nose ', 
exclaimed  Mr.  Sponge,  covering  the  hare  with  a  hedge 
stake  placed  to  his  shoulder  like  a  gun. 

b.  1687  Good  Advice  8,  I  know  she  datters  herself,  .she  is 
a  Bulwark  against  Popery;  and  with  that,,  .wipes  her  Mouth 
of  all  old  scores.  1690  C.  Nesse  O.  *  N.  Test.  I.  95  This  is 
alledged  by  the  Romanists  to  wipe  the  moulh  cf  the  pope 
from  being  called  the  Antichrist. 

c.  178s  Trusler  Mod.  Times  III.  98, 1  was  determined  to 
wipe  my  hands  of  it.  1851  D.  Ieeeold  St.  Giles  xv'i.  With 
a  late  and  hesitating  virtue,  they  wiped  their  lips  of  the 
murderer's  malt,  and  consented  to  believe  him  very  bad 
indeed.  1855  Trollope  IFarden  x.  That  he  could.. wipe 
his  hands  altogether  of  so  sorrow-stirring  a  concern. 

d.  1823  Moor  Sti^oli  Words  s.v.,  In  shooting,  if  one  miss 
the  bird,  and  a  companion,  firing  after,  kill  it,  the  lucky,  or 
more  skilful  gunner,  is  said  to  wipe  the  eye  of  his  dis. 
appointed  friend,  i860  W.  W.  Reade  Liberty  Hall  \\. 
207  If  there  is  anything,  ..you  shoot  first,  old  boy,  as  it's 
yourfind:  I'll  stand  by  and  wipe  your  eye.  M>^  Athenxum 
14  Aug.  214/1  The  personal  question  between  the  Society 
and  its  agents,  of  what  is  due  from  the  latter  to  the  former 
when  its  eye  is  to  be  wiped  in  the  fashion  above  told.  1874 
R.  H.  Belcher  Crmiileigh  Coll.  I.  89  Hullo  !  Cheeky  1  it's 
Sunday,  or  else  I'd  wipe  your  eye  for  you.  1899  S/ectator 
18  Mar.  385  Never  so  well-pleased  as  when  he  is  wiping  the 
eye  of  the  professional  burglar. 

e.  1899  Mackail  Morris  II.  346  Though  he  often  wiped 
his  boots  on  a  man,  he  never  showed  him  the  more  stinging 
insolence  of  condescension.  1905  *  G.  Thorne  '  Lost^  Cause 
ix.  His  only  grief  was  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  '  wipe  the 
floor  with  that  there  Hamlyn  '.  1918  '  G.  A.  Birmingham 
Island  Myst.  xxiv.  231  He  was  so  infernally  certain  that 
the  Emperor  would  wipe  the  floor  with  us. 

Hence  'Wiped  (waipt)  ppl.  a.  (see  sense  3). 

1884  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  Wiped  Joint  {Plumb- 
ing'), one  made  by  placing  the  parts  in  the  required  juxta- 
position and  covering  the  joint  with  a  mass  of  solder. 

Wipe,  obs.  f.  Wkep  v.  ;  var.  Wype,  lapwing. 

Wiper  (wsi-psj).  Also  6  (9  in  sense  5)  wyper. 
[f.  Wipe  n. -h-erI.] 

1.  A  person  who  wipes  ;  spec,  in  various  industries, 
a  workman  employed  in  wiping  something  clean 
or  dry.     Also  with  adv.,  as  away,  out. 

1552  HuLOET,  Wyper  a  waye  of  fylth  from  a  mans  body. 
184a  Browning  Pied  Piper  xv.  Let  me  and  you  be  wipers 
Of  scores  out  with  all  men.  1875  Dora  Gbeenwell  Liber 
Humanitatis  141  A  wiper  away  of  the  tears  that  none  other 
but  he  and  God  behold.  l88i  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  89 
Glass  Manufacture. .Wiper-out.  1888  T.  W.  Clarke  Mod. 
Plumbing  Pract.  (1914)  I.  99  So  that  when  wiping  the  joint 
the  solder  will  not  burn  the  little  finger  of  the  wiper  s  hand. 
1889  Scribner's  Mag.  Aug.  220/2  (Locomotive)  For  wipers 
and  watchmen. 

2.  A  cloth  or  other  appliance  used  for  wiping  ; 
in  slang  use,  a  handkerchief  (later  replaced  by 
Wipe  sb.  4). 

1587  Ace.  MaryQ.  5«<» (Camden) 59 For  v  ells  canvas  for 
butter  clothes  and  wipers,  iiij  s.  1626  B.  Jonson  Masque  of 
Owls  127  The  wipers  for  their  noses.  1685  Phil.  Trans. 
XV.  1158  The  fifth  he  calls  the  Wiper,  supposing  that 
by  it  they  wipe  off  the  honie  from  the  flowers,  niyoo 
B.  E.  Did,  Cant.  Crew,  Wiper,  a  Handkerchief  1841 
Catlin  N.  a mer.  Ind.  xli.  it.  63,  I  rolled  it  up  with  my 
wiper.     1870  Daily  News  23  Sept.,  The  women  in  Holland 
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clean  their  steps  with  an  appliance  combining  the  brush  and 
wiper.  1890  Sci.  Amer,  8  Nov.  297/1  Another  movement 
[of  a  soldering  machine]  carries  the  can  body  across  the 
wiper,  which  removes  the  superfluous  solder. 

b.   =  Wiping-rod',  see  Wiping  W.  ^i^.  3. 
1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech. 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  strikes  or  assails ;  in 
quots.  applied  to  weapons,    slang. 

x6ii  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Philaster  v.  iv,  I  could  hulk  your 
Grace,  and  liang  you  up  cross-leg 'd,  Like  a  Hare  at  a 
Poulters,  and  do  this  with  this  wiper.  1890  Conan  Doyle 
Sign  of  Four\\\.  85, 1  have  a  wiper  in  this  bag,  an'  I'll  drop 
it  on  your  *ead  if  you  don't  hook  it !.  .Stand  clear,  for  when 
I  say  '  three  ':  down  goes  the  wiper. 

4.  *  A  severe  blow ;  also,  a  sharp  rejoinder  or 
taunt'  (Jam.  1882) :  =WirEJ<5.  2,3.  slang  ax  colloq. 

1846  James  Siep-uiother  Ixv.  III.  144,  1  say,  Jack,  that 
was  a  wiper  you  gave  me  between  the  eyes. 

6.  In  machinery,  a  projecting  piece  fixed  on  a 
rotating  or  oscillating  part,  as  an  axle  or  wheel, 
and  periodically  communicating  movement  by  a 
rubbing  action  to  some  other  part;  a  cam,  eccen- 
triCj  or  tappet ;  esp.  one  serving  to  lift  a  hammer, 
stamper,  valve-rod,  etc.  which  in  the  intervals  falls 
by  its  own  weight, 

1796  AbridgiH.  specif.  Patents,  Weaz'ing  {i860  31  The 
treadlss  are  worked  by  'wipers'  fastened  on  the  main  shaft. 
1806  O.  Gregory  Treat.  Mechanics  II.  11  A  great  forge, 
where  the  engineer,  .formed  the  wipers  into  spirals,  which 
communicated  motion  to  the  hammer  almost  without  any 
jolt  whatever.  1859  Abridgm.  Specif.  Patents^  Weaving 
969  Over  these  treadles  is  a  shaft  carrying  four  double 
wypers  containing  two  segments  each. 

attrib.  1835  Uke  Philos.  Manuf.  152  The  upper  roller  is 
furnished  with  wiper- wings.  1839  —  I^ici.  Arts  367  The 
wooden  wiper -rollers  covered  with  flannel.  1844  H.  Stephens 
Bk.  Farm  II.  314  The  steam  is  admitted  both  above  and 
below  the  piston,  by  moving  the  slide  with  the  handle  of 
the  wiper-shaft. 

Wiping  (wsi'pii)),  vhl.  sb.    [f.  Wipe  v.  -f  -ing  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Wipe,  q.v.  {lit.  ox  fig.) 
Also  with  advs. 

1398TREVISA  Barth.  De  p.  R.  XVI.  Ixxx.  (1495)  L  viij/i 
Wyth  wypynge  &  clensynge  this  vnclennes  of  leed  may  be 
taken  away,  c  1440  Provip.  Parv.  530/1  Wypynge,  of 
bandys  ..,  tersura.  1448-9  Metham  Amoryus  i^-  CI.  1632 
This  lyoun,.in  hys  welteryng  Made  alle  blody  Cleopes 
kerchyff  in  hys  wypyng.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  4  b.  The 
Confutacion,  is  a  dissoluyng  or  wipyng  awaie,  of  all  suche 
reasons  as  make  against  vs.  1815  J.  Smith  Panorama  Set. 
^-  Art  II.  207  When  they  require  wiping,  a  warm  piece  of 
silk.. is  the  most  suitable  material  to  use.  1868  Freeman 
Nortn.  Cong.  II,x.  499  This  Gcm6t  was  meant  to  be  a  wiping 
out  of  old  scores.  1890  Jacobi  Printing  232  Packing  the 
rollers. — This  is  .sometimes  necessary  to  avoid  the  '  wiping  ' 
of  the  roller  on  the  extreme  edges  of  the  type,  which  causes 
an  excess  of  ink. 

2.  concr,  {pL)'  see  quot.  1888. 

x888  Jacobi  Printers'  Voc.  156  Wipings^  cotton  refuse  used 
for  wiping  up  and  cleansing  machinery.  1905  Daily^  News 
4  Mar.  6  There  is  sometimes  spontaneous  combustion.. in 
the  ink  and  wipings  at  a  printer  s. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Used  for  wiping,  as  wipiftg- 
handkerchief, -towel ;  wiping-bar(6'/fl.rj-way^/«^), 
see  quot, ;  wiping-cloth  {spec,  in  Phimhing :  see 
Wife  v.  3)  ;  ■wiping-rod,  -stick,  a  rod  fitted  with 
a  ]nece  of  cloth  or  tow  for  cleaning  out  the  bore 
of  a  gun. 

1839  Urk  Did,  Arts  590  {Glass -making)  The  *wiping  bar 
..wrapped  in  linen,  to  remove  dust.  1591  Percivall  SP- 
Dict.,  Almayzar^  a  *wiping  cloth  of  haire.  1888  J.  W. 
Clarke  Mod.  Plumbing  Pract,  {1914)  I.  58  The  wiping-cloth 
following  the  iron  so  as  to  pull  or  push  the  solder  upwards 
as  it  runs  downwards  on  being  heated.  1647  Trapp  Comm. 
James  v,  i  (1656)  913  Better  weep  here,  where  there  are 
■*wiping-handkerchiefs  in  the  hand  of  Christ,  then  to  have 
your  eyes  whipt  out  in  hell.  1875  Knight  Z^/V/.  Meek. 
s.v.  Rod^  The  .  .*wiping-rod,.  .used  by  gun-smiihs.  1817  J. 
Bradbury  Trav.  Amer.  167  They  often  take  from  them  the 
furs  they  have  collected,  and  beat  them  severely  with  their 
^wiping  sticks.  1848  Blackw.  Mag.  July  18/1  Pete  was  in 
the  act  of  forcing  down  the  ball  with  his  long  hickory 
wiping-stick.  1582  Stanyhurst  y^ueis  i.  (Arb.)  40  Thee 
wayting  seruaunts.  .doe  carrye.  .*wyping  towels.  19x1  Kate 
D.  WiGGiN  Mother  Carey  xiii,  She.. gave  the  wiping  towels 
to  Julia. 

Wi^ping,  ///.  ^'  [f.  as  prec.  -H  -ing  2.]  That 
wipes,  in  various  senses :  see  the  verb. 

1483 CflM.  Angl.  420/1  Wypynge,  tergosus.  1597  Gerarde 
Herbal  1.  Ixxv.  114  A  certaine  wiping,  cleansing,  and 
attracting  facultie.  1599  MaRSTON  Sco.  Villanie  in.  xi, 
The  quick  change,  with  wiping  mnndritta.  1902  Engineering 
Mag.  XIX.  758/1  A  wiping-out  electromagnet,  which  re- 
moves all  traces  of  the  record. 

Wipiti :  see  WAi^rn. 

Wippe,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Weep  v.  ;  obs.  f.  Whip, 

Wipped,  wipt(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  Wipe  v, 

Wips,  obs.  form  of  Wisp. 

'Wirble(w5-Jb'l),z'.  (Individual.)  Alsowirbel. 
[ad,  G.  wirbebi.']  intr.  To  turn  round  and  round  ; 
to  whirl ;  to  eddy.     So  Wi'rble  sb.,  whirl. 

1848  Lytton  Harold  iv.  ii,  I  was  girt  round  with  dead 
men's  bones;  and  the  bones  moved  round  me,  undulating, 
as  the  dry  leaves  that  wirble  round  in  the  winds  of  the 
winter.  Ibid.  ix.  vii,  The  gibe  and  the  wirble  of  the  dead 
men's  bones.  1849  — /f.  Arthur  xn.  cxv,  And  here  and 
there, and  wirbelling  to  and  fro,.. pale  thousands  spread  the 
phiin.  i860  Ld.  Lytton  Lucile  1.  iv.  §6.9  The  waters  went 
wirbling  above  and  around. 

Wirch,-er,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Work,  Worker,  etc. 
Wirchep,  -ip,  obs.  0.  Worship, 
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Wird  :  see  Weird,  Werkd,  Word,  Worth. 
Wire  (wai»j),  sb.  Forms:  1-4  wir,  4-5,  7  .Sir. 
wyr,  4-7  wyre,  5-7  wyer,  (5  were,  whir,  6 
wyere,  wheire,  wiar;  Sc.  6  wyir,  7  vyr,  weyer), 
6-7  wier,  wyar,  5-  wire  {Sc.  8  weyr,  9  weir). 
[OE.  it//r,_corresp.  to  MLG.  wirt  (LG.  wir),  ON. 
*v{rr  in  viravirki  filigree  work,  related  further  to 
OHG.  wiara  (MHG.  wiere)  finest  gold,  ornament 
of  this  :  referred  to  the  base  wi-  of  L.  vi?re  to 
plait,  weave,  etc.  (cf.  Withe  sb.).'\ 

I.  Denoting  the  substance. 
1.  Metal  wrought  into  the  form  of  a  slender  rod 
or  thread,  formerly  by  hammering,   now  by  the 
operation  of  wire-drawing,      a.  of  precious  metal, 
esp.  gold,  used  chiefly  in  ornamentation. 

From  the  13th  to  the  i6ih  century  golden  hair  was  freq. 
poetically  likened  to  gold  wire. 

a  1000  Rid,U/s  xxvii.  14  Wrieilic  weorc  smiba  wire  bi- 
fongen.  <:  11^  gold  wir  (see  Gold  ■  8  aj.  .377  Uncl.  ^. 
.'•]'■  '■'"*'":'>  >'"■  fyngres  were  fretted  with  goliJe 
wyre,  Andj-ereon  red  rubyes.  <ri4oo  Vwahu  t,  Caw.  2067 
Many  maidens  thar  he  sese,  Wirlcand  silk  and  gold  wir. 
c  l4»o  7  Lvnc.  Assembly  o/Go,U  373  Dame  Venus. .  Whoos 
long  here  shone  as  wyre  of  goold  bryght.  14.3  Jas.  I 
Kmgn  Q.  .In  .^quary.CinthU  Iheclere,  Rynsid  hir  tressis 
Uke  the  goldin  wyre.  i$i8  in  Archa^ohiia  XLI.  254  All 
his  SI  ver  made  up  in  wyer.  ,717  Lady  ^r.  W.  Montaoi; 
Ltt.  to  Mrs.  rhtstUtk'.v«yU  1  Apr.,  (The]  cushions,  .are 
generally  brocade,  or  embroidery  of  gold  wire  upon  satin. 
1879  S.  C.  BARTLErr  £gyp/  u  Pat.  iv.  73  Silver  wire  is 
thirlythree  hundred  years  old,  and  gold  wire  six  hundred 
years  older. 

b.  of  any  metal,  esp.   iron,   brass,  or  copper, 
drawn  out  into  a  rod  or  thread. 

134S  Ace.  Exck.  K.  R.  470/.8  m.  6  (P.R.O.)  In  Wirempt[o] 
pro  fistula  conducti  mundanda  iiij.d.  1387-8  [see  Wirf.- 
MAWSR  ,].  ,43s  Ccv.  Lett  Bk.  i8j  And  yif  the  cardwirc. 
arawer  were  ones  or  twies  dbseyued  withe  ontrewe  wire  he 
wolde  be  warre.  148a  York  Mysl.  Introd.  40  [Pynners  and 
Wyredrawcre)  makes  pynnes  or  draweth  wyre.  1497  Navitl 
wff-,"4."-  '^'^  ("896)  100  Wire  for  prymers.  1508  Ace.  L,i. 
M'fk  Treas  Scot.  IV.  113  Item.. for  wyir  to  thepottarof 

?atn velin  to  hmd  the  gun  muld  v s.  1571  in  Feuillerat  Ret'ds 
■  Jilit.  (1908)  159,  ij  lb  of  drawen  wyer— iijx.  iiijrf:  1600 
A1.FAX  Tasso  .1.  xxvi,  They,  .bound  her  tender  armes  in 
twisted  wire  1677  .Moxos  Afeck.  Exerc.  i.  14  Iron  used  for 
making  of  Wyer.  which  of  all  other  sorts  is  the  softest  and 
toughest.  181S  J.  Smith  Paitarama  Set.  >,  Art  II.  766  The 
parts  are  then  to  be  j  .med  properly  together,  and  kept  In  that 
state  by  means  of  wire.  1830  Ure  D,el.  Arts  955  A  pin  is  a 
small  bit  of  wire,  commonly  brass,  with  a  point  at  one  end 
and  a  spherical  head  at  the  other.  i8«8  ^«c)v/.  ^n/.  XXIV. 
615,1  rhe  metals  suitable  for  wire,  possessing  almost  Mnal 
ductdity,  are  platinum,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and  gold. 

C.  with  qualification  denoting  (a)  the  metal,  as 
irass,  copper,  iron,  magnesium,  platinum  wire, 
(a)  the  form  or  colour,  as  i/aei,  smalt,  while  wire, 
(c)  its  use,  as  binding,  electric,  ftese,  joint,  pinion 
wire  :  also  lapland  wire  (see  quot.  17,'i.O. 

l4..inWr.WQkker582'48/-^rr,>f/»„,,„yr;ofyre.   143s 
Ccv.  Ltet  Bk.  1S3   Ne  Cardwyre  ne  mystermannes  wyr" 
I4«J  ylet  J  Edw.  /K,  c.  4.  5  4  Blanc  file  de  ferre  vulgare- 
ment   nomme   whitewyre.      1530    Palscr.    aSS/i  Wyar   of 
hx^^x,fitdeircal,fildelaton.     1590  Spenser  .^^  O.  11.  iv. 
■5  lH«)  Shakt  his  long  lockes,  colourd   like  copper-wire. 
I6<9  SjURMV  Mariner's  Mag.,   Penalties  *  Eorjiitures  j 
ron  Wyre,  or  wh.ted  Wyre,  are  forfeited  if  any  such  be 
Imported       1755  Diet.  Arts  4  6«.  s.v.  IVire,  mre  0/ Lai. 
land  .called . .  lapland-wire.    It  is  made  of  the  sinews  of  the 
reindeer.. spun   into  a  sort  of  thread,  .covered    with  tin, 
1837  Hebert  Enein.  t,  Meek.  Encycl.  II.  ,06  Rolled  or 
black  wire,    (as  it  is  sometimes  called,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  bright,  or  drawn-wire).    1843  Holtzaitfei.  Turn- 
ing I.  429  The  drawn  tube  called  joint-wire,,  .used  by  th'     i 
silversmiths,  for  hinges  and  joints.    Ibid.  433  In  hard-solder, 
ing,  It  IS.. necessary  to  bind  the  works  together  in  their 
respective  positions ;  this  is  done  with  soft  iron  binding.wire. 
t  d.  as  the  material  of  a  lash  or  scourge.  Obs.      ' 
««o«  Shaks.  AuI.  4  CI.  11.  V.  65  Thou  Shalt  be  whipt  with 
Wyer.     s«aa  Middletou  &  Rowley  Ckangeling  1.  ii,  Alih. 
.??'^*>  £«»«,  or  the  wyer  comes.     1648  Gaoe   West  Ind 
Xlll.  70  Disciplines  of  wyar,  rods  of  iron,  haire^loths. 

e.  used  for  fencing  ;  esp.  barbed  (earlier  barb") 
wire,  later  often  simply  wire :  a  fencing  wire  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  strands  twisted  together,  i 
with  barbs  or  short  spikes  fastened  a  few  inches 
apart  in  the  strands  ;  also,  the  fencing  or  defence 
so  constructed  ;  also  attrib. 

_^  Field  It  Dec  714/2,  I  was  in  hopes  that  a  country 
like  the  Bicester  (where  every  farmer  seems  to  enjoy  the 
chase)  would  be  free  of  such  an  enemy  as  wire.  1881  I 
Scorr  >^a™,  Roa,ls,  etc.  88  Barb  wire  fencing  should  con. 
sist  of  at  least  two  barbs,  used  in  connection  with  two  wires 
7k"!^  'og'ther.  Ibtcl.  89  With  cattle  the  great  advantage 
of  barbed  wire  IS  that  it  keeps  them  in  ;  with  sheep,  it  keeT.s 
their  enemies  out.  1900  K.nxear  Modler  River  x\.  oi 
I  he  mere  automatic  discharging  of  their  guns  at  the  bust- 
bag  crowd  of  human  deer  impaled  upon  Cronje's  wicked 
Barbed  wire.  1915  Daily  News  6  Jan.  4  Four  German  snipers 
were  shot  on  our  wire.  1917  H.  GmsoM  Diplom.  Diary  168 
rremendous  barbed  wire  entanglements  form  a  broad  barrier. 

II.  Denoting  an  individual  object. 
*2.  A   piece,   length,   or  line   of  wire  used   for 
various  purposes  (see  quots. ;  some  early  uses  are 
obsolete). 

Beirumlj  2415  S«  (eorSsele)  wm  innan  full  wrztta  and 
wira.  e  1374  Chaucer  Trcylus  111.  1636  For  worldly  loye 
halt  not  but  by  a  wir  J  That  preueth  wel  it  brest  aldayso 
one ,  h  or.t>lnede  is  to  werke  wi|>  it  softe.    c  1385  —  L.  6".  IV. 
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Astrol.  11.  §  38.  46  In  centre  of  the  compas  stike  an  euene 
pyn  or  a  whir  vp-riht.  1426-7  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  63 
t  irst  payd  for  the  sepulcre  for  diuers  naylis  &  wvres  &  clu 
IX  d  141S9  Rolls  o/Parlt.  VI.  232  A  Image  of  lede.  .broken 
in  the  myddes,  and  made  fast  with  a  Wyre.  a  1548  Hall 
Ckron.,  Hen-VllLr,,,  I  haue  distroyed  Rycharde  Hun. 
I  put  a  wyre  111  his  nose.  1571  in  Feuillerat  Relets  Q. Eliz. 
(1908)  159  Create  wyers  that  went  crosse  the  hall.  ic8i  W 
Borough  Disc.  Var.  Cumpas  ii.  B  ij,  Ihe  Flye  of  theCum. 
pas  of  Variation,  is  so  turned  by  venue  of  the  Maeneticall 
w.ers  that  the  North  poinct  thereof  doeth  shew  the  Pole  of 
»r  '*'='E"«s.  1583  [see  SUPPORTASSEJ.  1585  HlciNS  Junius' 
aomencl.  7/2  Grafhmm, . .  a  writing  wyer,  or  a  Steele  where- 
wuh  to  wri»e.  1616  A.  Rathborne  Sunvyor  126  On  the 
head  or  top  of  which  shorter  tight,  must  be  placed  a  wyer 
or  brasse  pm.  168a  Moxou  Meek.  Exerc.  x.  179  Through 
this  Button  should  be  fastned  an  Iron  Wyer  iSoS  I 
Edwards  A-,tkor.  Q.  4  N:  Test.  III.  244  Round  WirJi  of 
Oold  put  into  the  Ears.  17S3  Mrs.  Delany  Let.  17  Feb 
mAutrhogr.  (1861)  III.  2c«  Mr.  Maddox,  who  does  sur. 
prising  feats  of  activity  on  a  wire.  181 1  B/c.  Trailes  iii 
(ed.  4)  67  The  moJd,  which  the  paper-maker  has  in  his 
hand,  is  composed  of  many  wires  set  in  a  frame  close 
together.  i8a7  Faraday  Ckem.  Manip.  xvi.  (1842)  425  Th<- 
imb  is  afterwards  to  be  wiped  clean.. with  a  wire  am 


nd 


l^Li    .'     ■'v""  "  ".V""'  "'f^lyge  as  the  fyr,   Men 
•nygbte  turns  hym  with  a  Iml  wyr.  Sit  Enyai    ^1391  _ 
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tow^  1840  I.ard.ver  Gecmi.  xv.  ^93  One  of  these  cylindrical 
cards,  which,  as  it  revolves,  carries  away  the  wool  spread 
upon  the  points  of  its  wires.  1857  Miller  Elem.  Cttem., 
Org.  (1862)  IV.  §  r.  270  [The  soap)  is  cut  up  with  wires  into 
bars.  1880  R.  Ward  Sportsman's  Handbk.  62  (In  setting 
up  birds]  the  leg  wires  should  be  half  as  stout  again  as  tliS 
body  wire.  1897  Times  18  Sept.  8/2  The  (wireless!  messages 
being  transmitted  from  a  vertical  wire  carried  up  a  pole. 

b.  spec.  One  of  the  fine  platinum  cross-wires 
fixed  horizontally  and  vertically  at  the  focus  of  a 
telescope  ;  see  Collimator  i. 

•774  ^I.  Mackenzie  Marine  Sun:  I.  (1810)  52  If,  while 
the  vertical  wire  runs  along  the  pole,  the  horizontal  wire 
runs  exactly  along.. the  cross-piece  [on  the  pole)..,  the 
quadrant  and  telescope  are  right.  1878  Absey  Pkotogr 
xxxvi.  294  Securing  a  sharp  image  of  the  sun  together  with 
that  of  the  cross-wires  or  ruled  gratings. 

c.  connecting  a  bell  with  the  bell-pull  or  -push. 
1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xxxvi,  'There  ain't  a  bell,  is  there, 

maam?  ..'Its  only  a  handle',  said  Mrs.  Dowlerj  'the 
wire  s  broken.  1883  Miss  Brolckton  Belinda  111.  ix.  The 
door.bell  may  ring  itself  off  its  wire. 

3.  A  line  of  wire  used  as  a  conductor  of  electric 
current. 

Live  itire,'n  wire  charged  with  tlcctricUy;  Ag.  (colioa ) 
an  energetic  or  vigorously  active  person. 

'  ii7i.  [*"  Electrize  p.).     179s  Imison's  Sch.  Arts  (ed.  4) 
91  When  the  shocks  are  to  be  given  with  this  apparatus 
two  Mender  and  pliable  wires  ..  are  to  be  fastened  (etc  ). 
Jr7  <-»*«■>«  ^<"-.  Reg.  11.  380  So  two  cold  limbs,  touch'd  by 
Oalvani  s  wire.  Move  with  new  life.     1817  Byron  Mazei/a 
VI.  II  Coriveying,  as  the  electric  wire.  We  know  not  how, 
the  absorbing  fire.     1886  A.  A.  C.  Swinto.v  Elem.  Princ. 
hlectr,  Ligkling  26  The  conducting  wires  for  electric  light- 
ing  are  almost  invariably  made  of  copper..  .'1  hey  are  usually 
covered  with  an  insulating  coat  of  india-rubber  and  tape 
xHoo  live  electric  wire  (see  Live  a.  4]. 
Jg.  1876  Geo.  El  lOT  Deronda  xlviii.  Political  and  social 
movements  touched  him  only  through  the  wire  of  his  rental. 

b.  Spec.  The  line  of  wire  connecting  the  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  instruments  of  a  telegrapher 
telephone. 

i8m  telegraphic  wires  [see  Telegraphic  a.  ib].  i860 
G.  Prescott  Electr.  Teltgr.  Pief.  p.  vi,  The  wires.,  are 
creeping  over  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  erelong  we  shall 
have  momentary  advices  from  the  Pacific  States. 

c.  trans/.  The    telegraphic   system.      By   wire 
(formerly  by  the  wires) :  by  means  of  a  telegraphic 
message.     Hence  (coUoq.)  a  telegraphic  message,    | 
a  telegram. 

i  «8S9  Lever  Dav.  Dunn  xlix.  He  then  telegraphed  to  his 
man  of  business, .  .10  ascertain,  .the  latest  accounts  of  Lord 

■  Lackingtons  healifa,  and  answer  "by  wire',  i860  Troi- 
LOPE  Ernmley  P.  xviii.  You  had  belter  come  up  yourself; 

I  but  say  the  word  '  Yes  ',  or  '  No  ',  by  the  wires.  1876  '  E. 
PlNTO  ye  cutside  Eools  I.  j6  Gusher,  o{  ihc  Belloiugrapkic, 
may  have  a  wire  from  his  sub-editor.  1883  Itarfer's  Mag. 
July  235/1  The  forte  of  the  Enquirer  is  its  voluminous 
correspondence,  both  by  wire  and  mail.  1889  Conan  Doyle 
Sign  of  Four  viii.  We  pulled  up  at  the  Great  Peter  Street 
post-office,  and  Holmes  dispatched  his  wire. 

I        •*  Senses  used  mainly  in  pi.  or  collect,  sing. 

4.  Metallic  strings  (of  a  musical  instrument). 
1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  355   Irische  men   beej> 

connyng.  .m  harpe  and  tymbre  t)at  is  i-armed  wi(>  wire  and 
wib  strenges  of  bras.  1599  Peele  David  /,  Betlisabe  Bj, 
When  his  conseciated  fingers  strooke  The  golden  wiers  of 
his  rauishing  harpe.  Ibid.  E  iij,  His  haire  is  lyke  the  wyer 
of  Dauids  Harpe.  i6a8  Milton  K«.  Exerc.  38  Apollo 
sings  To  th' touch  of  golden  wires.  ai7i8  Prior  Power 
656  They  breath  the  Flute,  or  strike  the  vocal  Wire.  1780 
CowPER  Progr.  Ei-r.  126  When  he  has  pray'd  and  preach'd 
the  sabbath  down.  With  wire  and  catgut  he  concludes  the 
day.  1818  BvRos  Ck.  Har.  iv.  xxxviii.  His  country's 
creaking  lyre,  That  whetstone  of  the  teeth— monotony  in 
wire  I  1818  Shelley  Kosnl.  4  Helen  1164  From  thetwink- 
ling  wires  among.  My  languid  fingers  drew  and  flung  Circles 
of  hfe-dissolving  sound.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  112/2  In  the 
violin  and  in  the  pianoforte,  the  lower  notes  are  obtained 
from  wires  formed  of  denser  material. 

5.  Metallic  bars  (of  a  cage). 
1656  Beale  Here/.  Orckards  Uf'^fliK  constant  aviary  of 

sweet  singers,  which  are  here  retained  without  the  charge 
or  violence  of  the  Italian  Wiers.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa 
III.  Ixxv.  348  It  (k.  a  captive  bird)  beats  and  bruises  itself 
against  its  wires.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  vii,  A  new  cage 
with  gilded  wires. 

6.  Croquet.  The  iron  hoops  or  arches  through 
which  the  balls  are  driven.     Now  rare. 

1868  Ckamters's  Encycl.  X.  483/a  The  implemenu  used  in 
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croquet  are  mallets,  balls,  posts  (or  sticks),  and  hoops  (which 
arccalledindifferentlyhoops,  wires,  or  arches).     1S04  E   F 
bENsoN  Ckatloners  1,  Martin .  .stmck  wildly  in  the  hopes  of 
an  impossible  cannon  off  the  wire. 
7.  Knitting  needles.   .Si-. 

a  1774  Fergusson  Hallow/air  Poems  (1845)  14, 1  wyt  thev 

are  as  pretty  hose  As  come  frae  weyr  or  leem.    1707  Enerel 

Brit.M.  3)  XVII.  805/x  The  method  of  k"t.in'g'?,«k?„gt 

by  wires   or   needles.      1817   ScoTT   Ckron.   Cnnougale   v 

Knitting  her  stocking  systematically,  as  if  she  meant  every 

twist  of  her  thread,  and  inclination  of  the  wires,  to  bear 

;     burden  to  the  cadence  of  my  voice,   a  1878  in  D.  H.  Edwards 

Mod.  Scott.  Poets  (1880)  I.  39  She's  handy  an'  quick  wi'  her 

,    weirs  an"  her  needles.  '        h 

!      8.  The  metallic  Ijnes  by  which  puppets  are  worked. 

]    Chiefly_/%-.  in  the  phrase  to  pull  (or  move)  the  wires 

\   (see  Wire-puller). 

1607  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Woman  Hater  111.  i.  Like  dead  motions 
r'?o*''?^  Ve?-"  \'f"^-  "'**"  Glanvill  Sadducismus  11. 
(1681  33  (Miracles)  were  .so  easy  to  be  done,  .by  Wiers  and 
Juggling,  a  1704  T.  Brown  Walk  Lond.  4-  Westm.  Wks. 
'Z  «,?  •  -^^5  A  Guide  that.. can  do  no  more  for  them,  than 
the  Wire  in  the  Finger  of  the  Poppet.Player.  i8z6  Mass. 
Spy  12  Apr.  2/6  Mr.  McDuffie  said.. that  he  was  perfectly 
aware  who  was  the  skulking  manager  who  moved  ihe  wires. 
'!^f  .§•  ^°^^^^  ^''-  '"  Ld.  Holland  28  Oct.  in  Pearson's 
76th  Catal.  (1894)  51  Lord  Durham  appears  to  be  pulling  at 
3  wires  at  the  same  time— not  that  the  3  papers— the  Times, 
txaminer  and  Spectator  are  his  puppets,  but  they  speak  his 
opinions.  i86a  Eraser's  Mag.  July  28  To  charge  him,  in 
the  technical  language  of  his  parly,  with  'pulling  wires', 
and  layingpipes'for  the  Presidency.  1888  Brvce  /Iw«r. 
tomm-.o.  v.  xciv.  III.  321  A  demagogue  of  greater  talent 
. .  may  practically  pull  the  wires  of  a  President  whom  he  has 
put  into  the  chair. 

b.  To  be  {all)  on  wires  (fig.),  to  be  in  a  state  of 
nervous  excitement  or  'jumpiness  '. 

l8<9  C/iamb.  yrnl.  a  Oct.  639/1  Here's  another  for  T.  P.: 
a  man  this  time,  all  on  wires. 

III.  Network  or  framework  of  wire. 
9.  Wirework ;  now  usually,  wire  netting. 
IS47  in  Feuillerat  7r«r/ijE-<rji/.  ^7(1914)  12  Twoo  hattes.. 
the  lurffes  of  wyer  couerid  with  clothe  of  golde.    1617 
MoRvsoN  Itin.  I.  m  Also  there  is  a  delicate  cage  of  birds, 
wrought   about  with    thick   wyer.     a  1700  Evelvn  Diary 
23  Apr.  1646,  In  the  middle  of  this  garden  was  a  cupola 
made  of  wyre,  supported  by  slender  pillars  of  brick.     1716      ' 
Hearne  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  V.  260  It  is  pity  the  Windows  of 
tairford  are  not  secured  with  Wire.     1833  Loudon  Encycl. 
Arc/ill.  %  853  The  dairy,  the  pantiy,  and  the  store  room  to 
have  fly  wire  (wirecloth  to  exclude  flies)  inside  of  the  win- 
dows.     1854  Poultry  Chron.  II.  303  Birds  ..  in  new  and 
commodious  pens,  with  galvanised  wire  fronts. 

t  b.  A  frame  of  wire  {a)  to  support  the  hair ; 
{b)  to  support  the  ruff,  =  Supporter  3  b,  Sup- 
PORTASSE.      Obs. 

1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  67  Least  it  \sc.  the  hair]  should 
fall  down  It  IS  vnder  propped  with  forks,  wyers,  and  I  can 

not  tel  what.     -— -  '" n..    .    .^    .,   ^.v. 

These  flair 

like  hornci  .      ^  ... ......^. 

App,  I.  31  For  anc  corldit  wyr  to  ver  on  my  h.ned,  x  s.  Ibid , 
For  ane  vyr  to  ver  with  ane  French  rouf  vs.;  item,  for  thri 
vyrs  to  ucrvilh  Inglich  roufs  iiis.  1607,  i6ia  [see  Re. 
BATOc).  1619  Fleicher  Knt.  Malta  1.  i,  Unfledge  'em  of 
their  lyres.  Their  wires,,  .pins,  and  Periwigs,  And  they 
appear  like  bald  cootes,  in  the  nest.  1690  D'Ukfey  Collin's 
uru  «,"'"'•  '"■  "5  ^'''=  huxom  La-ss,  that  trips  Curanto 
With  .Wires,  Comodes,  and  Topknots  flaring.  1690  M 
Evelyn  Fop.Dict.,  Palisade,  a  Wire  sustaining  the  Hair 
next  to  the  Duchess,  or  first  Knot.  (1893  Geoegiana  Hill 
Hist.  Enel.  Dress  I.  iii,  J97  In  addition  to  the  starch,  wires 
were  used  to  stilTen  the  ruff.  The  wires  were  covered  with 
silk  or  gold  and  silver  thread,  and  came  round  the  neck 
under  the  ruff.) 

C.  Paper-making.  Woven  brass  wire-cloth. 
a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  24  Aug.  1678,  On  this  (frame)  they 
take  up  the  papp,  the  superfluous  water  draining  thro'  the 
wyre... The  mark  we  find  on  the  sheets  is  formed  in  the 
wyre.      1881  .^ons'  Encycl.   Iiidiistr.  Arts  iv.    1497  The 
wire    is  an  endless  cloth  made  of  very  fine  wire..  .The  mesh 
vanes  from  Co  to  70  and  even  more  threads  to  the  inch. 
d.  A  snaie  for  hares  or  rabbits. 
1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  vi.  xii.  He  himself  had  passed 
through  that  Field,  in  order  to  lay  Wires  for  Hares.     181s 
Sporting  Mug.  XLV.  109  Hares  are  caught,  .in  purse-nets 
or  wires.     1819  Ibid.  (N.  S.)  IV.  210  Fix  here  and  there  a 
large  bush,  .and  close  to  each  bush  two  '  wires  *, 

IV.  Transferred  and  miscellaneous  uses. 
10.  Something  resembling  wire  or  a  wire  ;  e.  g. 
a  long  thin  plant-stem,  as  a  strawberry  runner ; 
fa  branch-like  appendage  of  a  star- stone;  a  cylin- 
drical piece  of  native  silver. 
i6oi,  1879  strawberry  wire(see  Strawberry  8].  169S  Pkil. 
■  ^"i\,?^^^'  ^'■t  Capillaries .. creeping  on. .the  Ground, 
wiih  Wires  after  the  manner  of  Strawberries.  171a  tr. 
Poinet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  36  Cinquefoil . .  produces  its  Leaves 
..on  a  Stem,  or  Wire.  (I1718  Woodward  A'at.  Hist. 
Fossils  (1729)  I.  11.  81  Several  (Asteriae),  wiih  some  of  those 
Branches  that  are  wont  to  arise  from  them,  call'd,  by  some, 
.Wires.  1793  J.  Lodge  Introd.  Topogr.  Hist.  Here/.  37 
That  when  the  wires  or  vines  (of  hops]  spring  up,  they  may 
not  be  too  far  separated  to  run  up  the  poles.  1803  R.  W. 
Dickson  Pract.  Agric.  II.  603  It  is  only  in  such  as  possess 
a. .good  carbonic  earthy  matter,  that  they  {sc.  potatoes]  are 
enabled  10  propagate  their  subterraneous  wires  or  root-buds. 
1859  W.  S.  <^0U-ViKH  Woodlands  (1866)  128  There  may  they 
be  seen  knee-deep  in  ihe  wires  or  clambering  over  the 
broken  grey  rock«.  l88j  Rep.  Prec.  Metals  U.  S.  200  The 
quartz  shows  much  free  gold  and  silver.  '1  he  latter  is  in  the 
form  of  nuggets  and  wires.  1897  H.  Clifford  In  Court  4- 
Kampoug  6^  The  bristling  wires  of  whisker,  the  long  cruel 
teeth  (of  a  tiger). 
11.  //.  Applied  to  hairs,  or  rays,  as  resembling 
shining  wires  (cf.  i  a),  poet,  and  rhet.     Now  rare. 
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icSa  Gbmsk  ittnafhon  (Arlx)  79  Apollo. .Cut  off  his 
lock^  »nd  left  th«m  on  her  head,  And  said  !  I  plant  these 
wires  in  Natures  scome.  1590  —  Xmr  too  latt  49  (*"> 
The  eolden  »ye«  that  checkers  in  the  day,  Infer.otir  to  the 
uess4  of  her  haire.  \c  l«oo  Shaks.  5w^.  cxxx,  If  haires 
be  wiei»,  black  wiersgrow  on  her  head.)  1876  Hardy  Ethel- 
itrtit  XV,  The  sun  was  peeping  out  just  previous  to  departure, 
and  sent  gold  wires  of  light  across  the  glades. 
+ 12.  City  wire  :  a  '  city  wife '  who  wears  wires 
(sense  o  h)  in  her  hair  or  ruff :  used  opprobrionsly. 
i6o«  B  lossoN  sunt  IVom.  Prol.  J3  Some  [cates]  for 
lord*;  knights,  squires,  Some  for  your  walling  wench,  and 
SXires  .e^a  Marmion  Holland's  Uagrur  11.  m.  All 
Ae  City  wires.  And  Summer  birds  m  lowne,  that  once 
a  I'tare  Come  up  to  moulter. 
IS.  slung.    A  pickpocket. 

So  called  from  the  practice  of  extracting  handkerchiefs 
from  pockets  with  a  piece  of  wire.  , 

18S1  Mavhew  Lond,  Labour  I.  Introd.   25     Wires  ,  or 
those  who  pick  ladies'  pockets.     iMj  Cornh.  Mag.  Nov. 
614  The  boy  has  now  become  a  single.handed  street  wire. 
i,ai  Ckami.  Jmt.  June  410/1  When  the  '  wire   (that  is,  the 
man  who  actually  picks  the  pocket)  has  helped  himself  he 
passes  the  '  swag    to  his  confederate. 
14.  Short  for:    a.  Wire  rope  or  cable. 
i88a  Nar«s  Seamaiishii  (eJ.  6)  36  Steel  wire  is  made  of 
six  strands,  with  a  hemp  heart  in  the  centre.    1883  Gresley 
Gloss.  Coalmining,  mre  (W.),  a  hauling  rope. 
b.  Wire-haired  fox  terrier. 
iSga  Brit.  Fancitr  19  Feb.  79/2  Mr.  F.  H.  Field  judged 
the  Wires.  ,_  „.       , 

V.  attrib.  and  Comb.  15.  a.  Simple  attrib.: 
made  of  wire  or  wirework,  as  wire  blind,  bolter, 
cable,  cage,  cloth,  fence,  fencing,  gauze,  grate, 
guard,  lattice,  mattress,  net,  netting,  network, 
riditU,  rigging,  rope,  shirt,  sieve,  spring,  staple, 
trap,  web,  whip ;  concerned  with  wire-drawiug,  as 
wire-gauge,  -manufactory,  manufacture,  -manu- 
facturer,-mill ;  supported  or  running  on  wire,  as 
wire  railway,  tramway.  b.  Parasynthetic  and 
instramenlal,  as  wire-caged,  -guarded,  -hung, 
-mended,  -netted,  -safed,  -sewn  adjs.  o.  Objective, 
with  agent-nonns  (applied  to  persons  or  to  appli- 
ances) and  vbl.  sbs.,  as  wire-cutter,  -cuttitig, 
•monger,  -tapper  (see  Tap  ».i  3  c),  -weaver;  also 
wire-like  adj. 

1833  LouDO><  Encyct.  A  rchit.  §  560  With  'wire  blinds,  the 
heat  and  great  part  of  tlie  light  might  be  excluded.     1801 
Farmer's   Mag.  Apr.    216   The   flour  mill  . .  had  received 
a  most  valuable  addition  of  a  'wire  boulter,     i860  Ure's 
Diet.  Arts\l.wi  The  Atlantic  telegraph  cable.. is  a  single 
•wire  cable.     177a  T.  Simpson  Vermin-Killer  5  Let  the 
wire.maker  make  a  'wire  cage.      1858  Greener  Gunnery 
Advt.  14  [In  the  wire  cartridge]  the  shot  is  packed  withm 
a  wire  cage.     1871  G.  Macdc-jald  Roadside  Poems,  A 
Manchester  Poem  xiv.  17   The  dark   bird  ..which   hangs 
•wire-caged.    179S  *  Wire  Cloth  [see  Cloth  j4.  9  b].     1833 
[see  9I.     1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  224/2  This  (mould]  con. 
sists  of  a  framework  of  fine  wirecloth  with  a  '  deckle '  or 
movable  frame  of  wood  all  round  it.     183a  W.  S.  Gilpin 
Landscape  Card.  vi.  200,  I  have  lately  seen.. a  'wire  fence, 
which  appears  to  me  likely  to  reconcile  the  contending 
objects  of  beauty  and  expense.     1854  Poultry  Chron.  I.  540 
Patent  "Wire  Fencing,  strong  enough  to  keep  out  Sheep, 
&c.,  and  close  enough  for  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Poultry,  &c.    1833 
Holland  Manuf.  Metal  II.  xiv,  327  Stub's  *wire  gauges. 
1888  Lockivoods  Diet.  Terms  Mech.  Engin.,  Wire  Gauge, 
a  notched  plate  having  a  series  of  gauged  slots,  numbered 
according  to  the  sizes  of  wire  and  sheet  metal  manufactured. 
>8i6  Sir  H.  Davy  in  Phil.  Trans.  CVI.  23  A  lighted  lamp 
or  candle  screwed  into  a  ring  soldered  to  a  cylinder  of 
•wire  gauze.     1877  Ravmond  Statist.  Mines ^  Sf  Minitig^yi 
The  ore-bed,  formed  of  wire-gauze  tubes,  which  are  set  in  a 
frame  a  short  distance  apart,  thus  allowing  the  ore  to  descend 
bstween  them.  1819  Rees  Cycl.,*  Wire-Grates, .  .contrivances 
formed  of  fine  wire-work,  and  used  for  keeping  various  kinds 
oflarge  insects  out  of  vineries, .  .andsuch  places.  1841LYTTON 
Nt.  ^  Morn.  v.  xii.  Just  looking  into  the  parlour  ..  to  con. 
vince  herself  that. .the  *wire.guard  was  on  the  fire.    1907 
H.  Wyndham  Flare  0/  Footlights  vi,  'Wire-guarded  gas 
brackets.     1836  H.  H.  DixoN  /'ol/  ^  Paddock  ii.  38  That 
springy  "wire-bun?  action,  which.,  distinguishes  the  stock  of 
the  great  '  Rawcliffe  Horse'.     17*6  Swift  Gulliver  11.  viii, 
He.,  observed  my  Windows,  and 'wire  Lettices  that  defended 
them.    1787  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  1 1.  857  Branches 
reddish,  and  'wire-like  at  the  base.    i8as  J.  Nicholson  Oper. 
Mech.  349  The  "wire  manufactory,  .situated  at  L'Aigle,.. 
b  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  France.    1818  Maiheios's 
Bristol  Directory  67  'Wire  manufacturer.     1875  Knight 
Diet.  Mech.,  *\Vire-matlress,  one  having  a  web  of  wire- 
cloth  or  chain  stretched  in  a  frame  for  supporting  a  bed. 
X891  Scrihners  Mag,  Sept.  318/1  A  padlock  with  a  *wire. 
mended  chain.    1815  J.  Nicholson  Oper.  Mech.^  346  Three 
of  these  machines.. are,  in  general,  employed  in  a  'wire- 
mill.     X479  in  H.  Stewart  Co.  Gold  4.  Silver  Wyre-drawers 
(i8qi)  16  The  petition  of  the  Wyre-drawers,  and  Chape- 
malcers  that  they  may  be  made  into  one  Company,  and  called 
'Wyre-mongers.    1871  Man.  Field  Fortif.  §  177  Gabions  of 
galvanized  iron 'wire  net.      1^10  Daily  Chron.  11  Mar.  6/4 
Then  why  could  not  the  coverts  be  'wire.netted  from  March 
to  October?    1854  Poultry  Chron.   I.  468  Ordinary  'Wire 
Netting,  from  afd.  psr  yard,  2  feet  wide.     1843  Penny  Cycl. 
XX  V  IT.  478/2  "Wire  net.  work  formerlyemploved  for  screens. 
1890  W.  J.  Gordon  Foundry^  12  We  see  a  'wire  railway  to 
the  left,  or  rather — for  the  wires  are  invisible — the  trucks  go 
floating  through  the  air  like  rectangular  balloons.    1844  H. 
Stephens  B/r.  Farm  II.  2S1  A  barley  •wire-riddle  answers 
for  beans,    1883  Man.  Seamanship/or  Boys  1 1 1  In  turning  a 
dead-eye,  in  •wire  rigging,  what  seizings  do  you  use?    1841 
Penny  Cyct.\^.  156/2  Iron  is  the  material  usually  employed 
for  'wire  ropes.     1859  R.  Hunt  Guide  Mus.  Pretct.  Geol. 
(ed.  2)  273  A  flat  Wire  Rope  Pulley,    c  i8a4  L.  Hunt  World 
0/  Blis.,  My  Bks.  (1899)  20  With  books  all  in  Museum  order, 
especially  •wire-safed.   l883  Jacobi  Printers'*  Vocub.,  *Wire 
/rw/',  books  sewn  with  wire  instead  of  thread.    1869  Brown- 
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i.NG  Ring  i  Bi.  IX.  1207  For  the  warm  arms,  were  wont 
enfold   thy   flesh,    Let   « wire-shirt   plough,    and   whip.cord 
discipline.     166S-76  J-  R^*  Flora  126  'Ihe  earth  being  first 
sifted  through  a  *wyer  seive.    1833  Loudon  Encycl.  A  rchit. 
§  665   'Wire  Springs  for  stuffing  are  nothing  more  than 
spiral  coils  of  wire.    1884  'Edna  Lvall  '  We  Two  v,  Tom . . 
says  I  am  made  on  wire  springs  like  a  twelfth-cake  butter- 
fly.    1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  440  A  long  'Wire-staple.      i6a6 
Bacon  Sylva  §  171  Which  Strings  we  call  False,  being 
bigger  in  one  Place  than  in  another  ;  And  therefore  'Wire- 
strings  are  neuer  False.   ai70o  Evelyn  Diary  20  Nov.  1679, 
The  viol  damore  of  5  wyre-strings  plaied  on  with  a  bow. 
1887  Sci.  Amer.  19  Feb.  121/1  The  zither  ..  having  24  wire 
strings.     1894  Columbus  (Ohio)  Disp.  5  Jan.,  An  attempt  to 
tap  the  wires  and  '  work '  the  bookmakers . .  has  been  foiled. . . 
The  'wire  tappers  escaped.     1768  Pennant  Brit.  Zool.l, 
105  One  that  was  seduced  into  a  'wire-trap,  by  placing  its 
brood  in  it.    1818  Mathews's  Bristol  Directory  52  Coulsting 
John,  'Wire-weaver  and  Worker,     1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVI I . 
209/1  The  'wire- web  moves  forward  with  a  motion  so  regu- 
lated, as. -to  determine  the  thickness  of  the  paper.     1909 
Westm.  Gaz.  9  Feb.  4/2  The  Huraber  detachable  wire  wheel 
. .  is  said  to  be  50  per  cent,  stronger  than  wood,     a  i6a7  H. 
Shirley  Mart.  Souldier  ill.  il  (1638)  E3,  'Wyer-whips 
shall  drive  you. 
16.  Special  comb. :  -wire  bar,  a  bar  of  copper 
cast  into  a  suitable  form  for  drawing  into  wire; 
t  wire-beil,  a  metal  bar  or  rod  used  for  producing 
a  bell-like  sound  when  struck ;  wire-bird,  a  Ringed 
Plover,   .cEgialitis  sattctse-helensi,  found   only  on 
the  wire-grass  plains  of  St.  Helena ;  wire  bridge, 
(a)  a  suspension  bridge  supported  by  wires;    {b) 
a  kind  of  electric  bridge  furnished  with  a  wire 
and  a  graduated  scale  ;   +  wire  candle,  =  wired 
candle  (see  Wiked ///.  a.  I,  qnot  1413);   wire- 
cartridge  (see  quot.  1858)  ;  wire-out  (brick),  a 
machine-made  brick  cut  by  means  of  a  steam  power 
wire-cutter ;  wire-cutter,  (a)  nippers  or  pliers  for 
cutting  wire ;  also,  a  man  employed  to  cut  a  wire 
or  wires,  e.  g.  in  war  operations ;  {b)  an  appliance 
for  cutting  bricks  with  wire  in  brick-making;  so 
wire-cutting  (also  attrib.)  ;   t  wire-dancer,  one 
who  dances  or  performs  acrobatic  feats  on  a  wire 
rope;  so  t  wire-dancing ;  wire  edge,  the  turned- 
over  strip  of  metal  produced  on  the  edge  of  a  cutting 
tool  by  faulty  grinding  or  honing  ;  also^^- ;  wire- 
edged  a.,  having  a  wire  edge ;  also  applied  to  a 
class  of  picotees  having  a  line  of  deeper  colour 
round  the  edge  of  the  petals  ;  wire  entanglement 
Mil.,  an  abatis  of  (barbed)  wire  stretched  over  the 
ground  in  order  to  impede  the  advance  of  an  enemy; 
wire-feed,  -feeding,  used  attrib.  in  the  names  of 
machines  with  apparatus  for  maintaining  a  '  feed ' 
or  continuous  supply  of  wire;  wire-finder,  an 
instrument  for  testing   the   insulation   of  electric 
wires  ;    wire-glass,  sheet  glass  in  which  wire  net- 
ting is  embedded  ;  wire  ground  (see  quot.);  wire 
grub  =  WiBEWOEM  ;    wire  gun,   a  wire-wound 
gun  ;   wire-hair,  short  for  '  wire-haired  terrier '  ; 
wire-haired  a.,  having  a  rough  coat  of  a  hard 
and  wiry  texture,  esp.  designating  a  kind  of  fox- 
terrier   as   distinguished   from  the  smooth-haired 
variety ;   wire  heel,   contracted   quarters  of  the 
heel,  a  defect  incident  to  the  feet  of  horses  and 
cattle  ;   wire  instrument,  f  (a)  a  musical  instru- 
ment with  wire  strings ;  {b)  see  quot.  1884  ;   wire 
iron,  rod  iron  for  the  manufacture  of  wire ;  wire 
line  =  wire-mark  (n)  ;  wire- mark  Paper-making, 
{a)  pi.,  the  faint  lines  made  by  the  impression  of 
the  wires  of  the  mould  in  the  substance  of  laid 
paper;  (i)  =  Watek-mark  5 ;  wire  micrometer, 
one  with  horizontal  and  vertical  wires  across  the  field; 
wire  money  Ntimism.  (see  quot.)  ;   wire  nail,  a 
nail  circular insection, not  tajiering  but  pointed,  and 
having  a  thin  circular  swaged  head  ;  wire-nailing 
(see  quot.)  ;  wire  pliers,  pliers  for  shaping  wire 
into  curves  and  loops  (see  quot.) ;  wire  puzzle, 
a  toy  consisting   of  two  or   more  wire   patterns 
joined  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  puzzle  one's 
ingenuity  in  disentangling  them;    wire  saw,  a 
kind  of  saw  of  which  the  cutting  part  is  made  of 
wire ;  wire  silver,  native  silver  found  in  wire- 
shaped  pieces ;  wire-tailed  a.,  having  wire-shafted 
tail-quills ;  wire-twist,  a  composition  of  iron  and 
steel  welded  together  ,nnd  rolled  into  rods,  used  for 
gun-barrels ;   wire-walker,  an  acrobat  who  per- 
forms feats  on  a  wire  rope ;  so  wire-walking ; 
wire-wound  a.,  wound  or  encircled  with  wire. 

1868  JoYNsoN  Metals  99  The  copper,  when  at  the  proper 
state  of  refining,  is  cast  into  'ingots',  'tiles',  or  'wire 
bars'.  1668  [SrEDMAN]  Tintinnalogia  (1671)  3  Let  him 
learn  on  some  Instrument, or  *Wyer-Bells,  toknow  a  Third, 
Fifth,  and  Eighth,  which  are  the  principal  Concords.  1873 
J.  E.  Hahting  in  Ibis  July'26o  The  St.-Helena  bird,  popu- 
larly known  in  the  island  as  the  '  'Wire-bird '.  1816  Port- 
folio  (Philad.)  June  521  The  'wire  bridge  near  Philadelphia 
. .  is  supported  by  six  wires  each  3-8ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
x'i^  Penny  Cycl,  XXIIl.  ^34/1  Another  wire  bridge.. was 
built  in  1817,  across  the  Tweed.  1891  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Wire,  Wire  bridge,  in  elect.,  a  kind  of  Whcatstone  bridge 
in  which  two  adjacent  resistances  are  formed  by  a  wire. 
1419  Churchwardens'  Ace.  St.  Michael's  Church,  Oxford 
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(MS.),  *W>TecandeI  ante  crucem  ad  Lux  Fulgebit.     1858 
Greener's  Gunnery  Advt.  14  The  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  'Wire  Cartridge,  in  the   pursuit  of 
..game... The  shot  is  packed  within  a  wire  cage,  which  is 
constructed  so  as  to  allow  them  to  escape  from  it  gradually 
while  the  charge  is  in  motion.     1892  Labour  Commission 
Gloss.,  'Wire-cut  Brick.      1910  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  519/2  In 
all  cases  bricks  thus  made  are  known  as  '  wire-cuts'.     187S 
Knight  Diet.  Mecit.,  '  Wire-cutter,  a  nippers  for  cutting  off 
wire.      1905  H.  G.  Wells  Kipps  i.  vi.  §  4  Pearce,  the  dog  ! 
had  a  wire-cutter  in  his  pocket-knife.      191a  Encycl.  Brit. 
XXXII.  919/1  Detachments  of  wiie-cutters,  and  pioneers, 
about  50  strong.    1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech., '  Wire-Cutting 
Flyers.     1805    Westm.    Gaz.    2f   Jan.   5/2   The   Tramway 
Strike  at   Brooklyn. ..The   militia   are  now  using   search- 
lights to  detect  wire-cutting.      1728  Baker  Biogr.  Dram. 
(1782)  I.  88  Mr.  Maddox,  the  celebrated  "wire-dancer.    1768 
Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  362  The  application  of  the  pick- 
pocket, the  wire-dancer,  and  the  balance-master,  to  become 
expert  in  their  .several  arts.     1801  Strutt  Sports  ^-  Past. 
in.  v.  §  22.  175  'Wire.dancing  ..  consists  rather  of  various 
feats  of  balancing.,  upon  the  wire.     [1698 /"A/V.  Trans.  XX. 
418  The  Edge  being  whet  away  to  a  "Wire,  as  they  term 
it.]    1846  Holtzapffel  Turning  II.  496  Lastly,  the  flat 
face  of  the  [plane-]  iron  is  laid  quite  flat  on  the  oilstone,  to 
remove  the  wire  edge.      1847  Brownson  Two  Brothers 
Wks-  VI.  246  Time  had  hardly  worn  off  the  wire-edge  of  his 
grief.     1861  Campin  Pract.  Hand-turning  ii.  41  The  tool., 
should.. be  so  held  that  the  grindstone  is  driven  from  the 
edge  towards  the  handle.. otherwise  it  will  discover  a  great 
liability  to  become  'wire-edged.    1898  Gardener's  Mag. 
3  Sept.  571/2  Time  was  when  there  was  a  distinct  section  of 
wire-edged  yellow-ground  picotees.    1876  Vovle  &  Steven- 
son Mint.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  470/2  'Wire  Entanglement.      1879 
Hensman  Afghan   )far,(i88i)  215  Wire  entanglements, 
made  with  telegraph  wire  and  tent-pegs.     1875  Knight 
Diet.  Mech.,  '^Wire-feed  Screw-machine,  a   machine  for 
making  screws  from  a  continuous  length  of  wire.     1884 
Ibid.  Suppl.  950/1  A  screw  machine. ..It  has  an  adjust- 
able chuck  and  "wire-feeding  apparatus.     1877  frnl.  Soc. 
Telegr.  Engineers  VI.  522  A  new  'wire-finder.      1900  En. 
gineering  Mag.  XIX.   761/r    Mr.  Murphy  proposes  . .  to 
have  a  section  of  the  roof  made  of  *wire-glas.s.     188a  Caul- 
FEiLD  &  Saward  Diet.  Needlework,  *  Wireground..  is  some- 
times used  in  Brussels  Lace ;  it  is  made  of  silk,  with  its  net- 
patterned  meshes  partly  raised  and  arched,  and  b  worked 
separately  from  the  design,     a  1846  Loudon  (Wore)  "Wire 
grub.    1895  Daily  News  1   Feb.  3/1   The  Majestic  will 
probably  be  the  first  ship  to  be  fitted  with  ihe  new  12-inah 
♦wire  guns.     1884  Live  Stock  Jrnl.  5  Sept.  227/2  Heather, 
another    'wire-hair,   came   second.      1801   .Sporting  Mag. 
XVIII.    85   The   rough    "wire-haired    hound.      1818  Ibid. 
(N.  S.)  I.  157  Scotch  terriers,  rough,  wire-haired,  wilh  long 
backs  and  short  legs.     1881  V.  Shaw  Bk.  Dog  299  Some 
excellent  wire-haired  Fox-terriers.    1819  Rees  Cycl.,  •Wire- 
Heels.     1654   Wood   Life   (O.H.S.)  I.    190  John  Trap  of 
Trinity,  [who  played]  on  theciterne  :  and  Georg  Mason.. on 
another  'wyer  instrument.    1884  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl., 
Wire    Instruments  . .  for    manipulating    wire   in    surgical 
practice.     1858  Simmosds  Diet.   Trade,  'Wire-iron,  black 
rod  iron  made  in  South  Staffordshire,  and  used  for  drawing 
out  into  wire.      1858  Sotheby's  Principia  Typcgr.  III.  105 
Owing  to  the  leaves  having  been  backed,  the  'wire-lines  could 
not  be  traced.     1815  J.  SuliH  Panorama  Sci.  ^  Art  II.  697 
'Ihe  kind  of  paper  most  proper,  .is.  .yellow  wpve,  as  the 
'wire-marks  which  are  in  the  other  sort,  are  an  impediment 
to  the  point  of  the  pencil.    1840  I'enny  Cycl.  XVII.  209/2 
Various  wire-marks,  or  water-marks,  as  they  are  called.    1813 
D.  Brewster  Nnv  Philos.  Instrum.  5  The  "wire  micrometer. 
1853  H.  N.  Humphreys  Coin.coll.  Man.  II.  492  A  small  issue 
of  shillings,  sixpences,  and  Maundy  money,  took  place  in 
1797  and  1798... They  are  known  among  collectors  as  the 
'wire  money,  from  the  very  slender  numerals  on  the  Maundy 
pieces,      1875   Knight  Diet.    Mech.,    'Wire-nail,      ibid., 
*Wire-naiting  Machine,  a  machine  for  closing  shoes  with 
wire.     x888  Lockwoods  Diet.  Terms  Mech.  Engirt.,  *  Wire 
Pliers,  pliers  in  which  a  pair  of  smooth  jaws,  circular  in 
section  and  tapered  lengthways,  are  substituted  for  ihe 
ordinary  flat  and  roughened  jaws.     1898  '  H.  S.  Merri- 
man'  Koden's  Comer  vii.  69  It  happened  to  be  a  'wire- 
puzzle  winter,  and  Cornish  had  the  best  collection  of  rings 
on   impossible  wire  mazes.      1688   Holme  Armoury  501 
'Wyer  Saw.    1901  i\'<i/«'-f  28  Nov.  84/2  The  helicoidal  wire 
saw  has  been  employed  for  quarrying  marble  in  Belgium  and 
in  Italy  for  some  years.     188a  Kep.  Free.  Metals  U.S.  177 
Well.defined  veins,  carrying  ruby  silver,  black  sulphuret,.. 
and  'wire  silver.      1823  Latham  Gen.  Hist.  Birds  VII.  309 
'Wire-tailed  Swallow. ..  Inhabits  India.    1835 Greener CwB 
ii.  14  Damascus  being  a  variety  or  mixture,  made  from  the 
composition  named  'wire-twist  iron.     Ibid.,  The  making  of 
wire-twist  barrels.     176a  Goldsm.  Cit.  W.  Ixxxv,  Stage, 
players,  fire-eaters,   singing  women,  dancing   dogs,  wild 
beasts,  and  "wire-walkers.     1895  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  I  Feb.  4/2 
Miss  Virginia  Aragon  is  the  most  finished  wire-walker  that 
we  can  remember.     1894  Westm.  Gaz.  2a  Jan.  4/3  These 
'wire. wound  guns  have  been  approved  of,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  nearly  40  per  cent,  stronger  than  the  present  type  of 
heavy  ordn.ince.     1910  H.  M.  HoBARTZ>rW.  Electr.  Engiu. 
I.  32/1  Wire-wound  Armature,  the  armature  of  an  electric 
generator  or  motor  which  is  wound  with  wire,  in  contra- 
distinction to  one  of  which  the  winding  consists  of  bars. 

b.  In  the  names  of  various  plants  with  slender 
wiry  stems  (see  quots.  and  Wire-grass). 

1756  P.  Browne  Jamaica  126  The  small  Wire-rush.  The 
larger  Wire-rush.  Both  these  little  plants  are  very  frequent 
in  the  swamps  of  Jamaica.  1797  J.  Bailey  &  Cullev 
.igric,  Northumbld.  \-2l  Nardus  stricta.  Wirebcnt.  i8j> 
in  Bischoff  Van  Diemen's  Land(\'iyi)  167  We  were  several 
hours  struggling  through  thick  scrub  and  wireweed.  a  1850 
Bromfield  Flora  Vect.  (1856)  434  Polygonum  aviculare.. 
Wire-weed.    1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Wire-bent. 

U  From  the  15th  to  the  17th  century  examples  of 
wire  occur  app.  with  the  sense  '  iron  ',  ?  by  con- 
fusion with  the  old  form  ire.     (Cf.  Wiby  H.) 

i4o«  York  Wilts  (Surtecs)  I.  343  Lego  Roberto  Brid  j 
wyrehatt  cum  j  Carlele  ax.  1455  in  Arc/txologia  XVI.  126 
A  Wyre  hatt  garnysshed  y«  bordour  Serkyll.  1567  Aide- 
burgh  Rec.  in  N.  I,  Q.  12th  Ser.  VII.  142 '2  Makynge 
wheire  gudgyons.  158*  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castanhedas 
Conq,  E.  Ind.  42  A  wether  cock,  made  likewise  of  wier 
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[orig.  Mhrama}.  1630  Maldon  {Essex)  Docts.  Bundle  217. 
No.  22  (MS.),  iiii.  Wyer  candlesticks,  S(/.  1682  ia  H.  More 
Conin.  Remark.  Stories  63  That  a  Wier-Candlestick . .  might 
be  turned  into  Brass. 

Wire  (wsiaj),  V.     [f.  Wire  sb^ 

-f  L  a.  To  adorn  with  (gold)  wire.    Obs.  rare, 

13..    K.  All's.  2o3  (MS.  Laud)  Her  jelewe  her  was  faire 
atired,  Mid  riche  strenges  of  golde  wyred. 
t  b.  To  entwine.    Obs.  rare. 

c  1645  Howell  LeH.  i.  xiv.  (1^50)  I.  23  As  the  Vine  her 
lovely  Elm  doth  wire. 

•j-c.  inir.    To  wind  or  twist  about.    Obs,  rare, 

1633  P.  Flktcher  Purple  Isl.  iv.  xxi,  In  small  streams 
(thVough  all  the  Inland  wiring). 

2.  trans.  To  furnish  with  a  wire  or  wires,  a.  To 
fasten,  join,  or  fit  with  wire  or  wires ;  spec,  to  secure 
(the  cork  of  a  bottle,  the  bottle  itself)  with  wire. 

'435  Churchiv,  Ace.  St.  Mickaets^  Oxford  (MS.)  i  lib.  of 
talow  candell  y-wyrede  to  the  rode  soler.  X55i-»  in  Feull- 
lerat  Rmels  Edw.  VI  (1914)  73  For  vj  mouldes  for  ser- 
pentes  for  the  same  hedpeces— ij\  and  for  wyeryng  of  xj  of 
those  serpentes  at  viij^  the  pece~vij\  iiij''.  1683  Lohkais 
tr.  MureCs  Rites  Funeral  Vo  Rdr.  A  4  b,  A  Skeleton  how 
neatly  soever  hung  and  wlr'd  together,  is  not  an  Object  so 
entertaining  as  a  Venus,  aj-joo  Evelyn  Diary  2^  Aug.  1678, 
They,,  then  put  it  [k:.  pulp]  into  a  vessell  of  water,  in  which 
they  dip  a  frame  closely  wyred  with  w>y-e  as  small  as  a  haire. 
1706  Hearne  Collect.  (O.H.S,)  I.  226  One  of  the  Sceleton's 
in  y«  Anatomy  Schoole  was  wired  by  one  Wells  a  Smith. 
1828-34  Webster,  /K;W,..to  apply  wire  to,  as  in  bottling 
liquors.  1830  M,  Donovan  Dom.  Econ.  I.  295  The  bottles 
should  be  wired  down,  and  laid  on  their  sides.  1837  Miss 
MiTFORDCo««/o'S/'(7r/«(i85o)i24  He  had  written  tiie  label 
and  wired  the  root.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  377 
Jaw  retained  in  position  by  wiring  the  fragments  together. 
b.  To  furnish  with  a  wire  support;  to  stiffen 
with  wire. 

1834  Planche  Brit.  Costume  274  The  ruff  was.  .starched 
and^wired'as  usual.  i88a  J.  Ashton  Soc.  Life  Reign  Q. 
Anne  I.  xtii.  151  In  1711  the  coats  used  to  be  wired  to  make 
them  stick  out.  1891  Dnily  News  29  Apr.  7/1  Even  ribbon 
loops  are  wired  for  hat  and  bonnet  trimming. 

O.  To  fence  with  wire :  chiefly  lo  wire  ittj  to 
enclose  with  a  wire  fence. 

1691  J.  Gibson  in  Archjeologia  XII.  184  The  enclosure 
wired-iii  for  white  pheasants  and  partridges.  1851  Ruskin 
Stones  Venice  I.  viii.  §  17.  93  They  will  look  as  if  they 
were  meant  to  keep  the  central  shaft  together  by  wiring  or 
caging  it  in ;  like  iron  rods  set  round  a  supple  cylinder. 
1854  Poultry  Chran.  II.  60  A  range  of  tables,  the  under 
part  of  which  was  wired  in  to  form  pens  for  the  geese. 

d.  To  strengthen  or  protect  with  (bart)ed)  wire. 
x88i  Mrs.  P,  O'Donochuk  Ladies  on  Horseback  181  Wire 

the  fences  if  necessary;  but  at  the  commencement  of  the 
hunting  season,  cut  away,  say  twenty  yards  of  the  wiring. 
X917  Blackiv.  Mag.  May  737/3  Every  night  parties  sallied 
forth,  some  to  wire,  others  to  repair  the  parapet. 

e.  To  furnish  with  electric  wires. 

189a  A.  Fahie  House  Lighting  by  Electr.  77  The,  .cost  of 
wiring  house*  of  different  sizes.  1898  Daily  Nrtvs^  27  Aug. 
6  ''4  Nearly  every  street  of  importance  had  been  wired. 

3.  To  catch  or  trap  in  a  wire  snare.    Also^^. 
1740  FiKLOiMC  Tom  Jones  iil  x.  He  said  that  George  had 

wirwi  Hares.  1771  in  Hone  Every-day  Bk,  (1827)  II.  207 
Court.  A  sturdy  beggar  !  We  must  find  out  some  means  of 
wiring  that  fellow!  1798  Southeit  Engl.  Ecl.^  Sailor's 
Mother  no  But  he  was  caught  In  wiring  hares  at  last.  1836 
Haliburton  Clockm.  Scr.  i,  xx,  Why,  if  he  aint  snared, 
Sam  ;  he  is  properly  wired,  I  declare.  1851  Newlano  Ertie 
V.  136,  I  recollect  wiring  a  great  lumping  chubb  once. 
I  caught  him  asleep. 

4.  pass,  and  inlr.  (also  with  iti)  Of  a  horse's  foot : 
To  be  contracted  in  the  heel ;  to  be  affected  with 
'  wire  heel ' ;  also  trans. ^  to  cause  to  be  *  wired  *. 

161^  etc.  [see  Wired  Pfil.  a,  4J.  1753  J.  Bartlet  GentU 
Farriery  (1754)  30^  This  turns  them  narrow  above,  wires 
their  heels,  and  dries,. the  frog.  1831  Vouatt  Horse  293 
Many  persons  reject  a  horse, , if  the  quarters  are  wiring  in. 

5.  CroqtiCt,  To  place  one's  own  or  an  opponent's 
ball  so  that  a  hoop  intervenes  between  it  and  its 
object:  with  ball  or  player  as  obj.    Chiefly /aj-j. 

x866  Croquet:  Implements  Sf  Laws  10  A  ball  is  Wired 
when  it  cannot  effect  the  stroke  desired  on  account  of  the 
leg  of  a  hoop  (wire)  intervening.  x868  W.  J.  Wimtmore 
Croquet  Tactics  at  To  be  wired  is  to  have  your  ball  in  such 
a  position  that  you  cannot  hit  some  other  ball,  or  get 
through  your  hoop,  because  of  a  wire  intervening,  1874 
j.  D.  Heath  C roc uet-P layer  54  It  is  useless  to  wire  a  ball 
from  the  player,  if  another  ball,  at  which  he  would  be  more 
likely  to  shoot,  is  left  unwired  or  'open'.  Ibid.  71  Red., 
has  wired  the  player  for  all  the  balls.  2904  E.  F.  Benson 
Challcners  i,  Helen  was  standing  close  by  her  brother  in 
the  proud  calm  consciousness  of  having  wired  him  with 
complete  success. 

6.  To  send  (a  message)  '  over  the  wires',  to  tele- 
graph ;  also  absoL  or  intr.  ;  trans/,  to  send  a 
telegraph  message  to;   =  Telegraph  v.  i.  colloq. 

1859  Edin.  Rev.  Apr,  378  Another  party,  who  are  striving 
to  debase  the  language  by  introducing  the  verb  '  to  wire ', 
instead  of  the  word  hitherto  used,  'to  telegraph',  1863 
DiciY  Federal  St.  I.  247  No  intelligence  could  be '  wired  , 
according  to  the  American  phrase.  1876  '  E.  Pinto  '  Ve 
outside  Fools!  17,  I  am  going  to  wire  my  broker  fellow  to 
buy  a  couple  of  thousand  Bs  and  Cs.  X883  D.  C.  Murray 
Hearts  xii,  I  want  you  to  wire  to  Tom  and  demand  the 
truth  about  the  matter.  1883  Leisure  Hour  282/2  The 
relief  train  came  up,  news  of  the  difficulty  having  been 
wired  on.  1891  'Annie  Thomas'  That  Affairx^  He  was 
wired  for  to  go  and  look  at  a  pony. 

7.  intr.  To  wire  in  (rarely  away)j  to  get  to  work 
with  a  will,  to  apply  oneself  energetically  to  some- 
thing ;  to  wire  into  (a  meal,  eto.),  to  set  about  it 
with  avidity,    colloq.  or  slang. 


Origin  uncertain  ;  cf,  quot.  1870  and  Slang  Did.,  1874, 
vhere  it  is  said  that  the  orig.  phr,  is  'wire  in  and  get  your 
name  up',  an  invitation  to  enter  the  ring  for  a  contest. 

1865  Slang  Diet.  (ed.  3),  IVire-in,  a  London  street  phrase 
ill  general  use  at  the  present  time.  1870  Dail^  Ne^vs 
16  Apr.,  We  were  politely  told  by  Sandy  to  'wire  in' — 
digger's  phraseology  for  an  invitation  to  commence.  x888 
Fortn.  Rev.  Jan.  93  In  one  fashion  or  another  he  'keeps 
wiring  away '.  1891  '  R.  Boldrewood  '  Sydney-side  ScLxon 
vi,  I  asked  for  work  at  the  first  station  I  came  to,  and 
tliough  I  was  strange  to  it,  I  wired  in  with  a  will.  1894 
Astli:y  Fifty  Vrs.  Life  II.  252  After  wiring  into  a  leg  of 
mutton  and  rice-pudding,  [I]  turned  into  a.  .welcome  bed. 

Wire,  var.  Vibe  sb.''^  Obs.,  virus. 

Wired  (w3i»jd),///.£z.   [f.WiREj^.  or  v.  + -ie.d.'\ 

1.  Supported,  strengthened,  or  stiffened  with  wire. 
1413  C/turc/fw.  Ace.  St.  Michaets^  O.iford [^IS.)  Pro  xiiii 

libris  de  wyred  candel  iis.  xi.d.  1480  in  Berks,  Bucks  .^ 
Oxon  Archaeol,  Jrfil.  (1913)  Oct.  85  Paied  y«  same  John 
for  wyred  candell  at  Cristmas  v*.  1654  Webster  Appius  ^ 
Virg.  V.  ii.  He  that  would  tame  a  Lion,  doth  not  use  the 
goad  or  wierd  whip,  but  a  sweet  voice.  1844  Noad  Elec' 
tricity  (ed.  2)  88  The  box  contains  a  reel  round  which  the 
wired  string  is  wound.  1885  '  Mrs.  Alexander  '  Valerie's 
Fate  iv,  A  lovely  bouquet  came  for  me — not  a  nasty  wired 
affair,  but  just  a  lot  of  loose  flowers.  1908  Rosenhain 
Glass  Manu^.  Qj  In  wired  plate  glass., an  entire  layer  of 
wire  netting  is  interposed  between  two  layers  of  glass. 

2.  Furnished  with  or  consisting  of  a  wire  fence 
or  netting  for  confinement  or  protection. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  III.  Ixxv,  348  It  [sc.  a  captive 

bird],  .with  meditating  eyes,  first  surveys,  and  then  attempts, 

its  wired  canopy.     x8i6  in  J.  Scott  Vis,  Pan's  xv.  (ed.  5)  237 

I    The  lower  shelves  only  are  protected  by  doors  and  wired 

j    frames.    x8m  Shelley  JVitcAAtl.  xvi,  As  bats  at  the  wired 

\    window  of  a  dairy.  They  beat  their  vans.      1855  Poultry 

j    Chron.  III.  508  A  moveable  house  and  wired-in  run  which . . 

is  tenanted  by  a  pair  of  Bantams.     1880  Carnegie  Fract, 

j     Trap.  ^-^  Traps ..  placed  round  a  wired  pheasant  inclosure 

'    ought  to  be  effective.      1903  T.  F.  Dale  Fox-hunting  in 

I    Shires  21  A  hunting  crowd  melts  away.. when  the  country 

!    is  open.     A  wired  district,  however,  will  soon  bring  them 

I    together  again.     X918  Daily  Mail  12  Aug.  2/6  The  troops 

.  .held  up  by  deep  gullies  and  wired  woods.     19x9  Blackiv. 

\     ^t<*S-  June  831/1  The  wired-over,  sandy  road. 

I      3.  Fastened  or  secured  with  wire. 

Wired  on,  designating  a  kind  of  tyre  which  is  secured  to 
the  wheel-rim  by  means  of  wire. 
In  first  quot..  Contained  in  a  bottle  having  a  wired  cork. 
X798  Lady  Hunter  in.S'i>;i/.  Hunter's  Jr;//.  i9SepL(i894) 
119  Had  Majors  Wemyss  and  Gordon  to  eat  cold  tongue 
anddrink  wired  porter.,  at  twelve.  1850  H.  Melville  White 
Jacket  II.  xlvi.  308  The  Surgeon  stalked  over  the  side,  the 
wired  skeleton  carried  in  his  wake  by  his  cot-boy.  1865 
Athenxutng  Dec.  803/1  Birch  wine,  ..the  native  impetuosity 
of  which  had  to  be  restrained  by  wired  corks.  1897  Pem- 
BERTON  Complete  Cyclist  82  The  most  suitable  rim  for  any 
kind  of  wired-on  tyre. 

4.  Of  a  horse's  foot  (see  Wire  v.  4). 

16x4  ^Akkkhkta  Cheap H usb.  i.  i.  3  Chusc  him  [i.  e.  a  horse] 
that  is.. strong  ioynted,  and  hollow  houes,  of  which  the 
long  is  best,  if  they  be  not  wierd.  1696  Land.  Gax.  No, 
3211/4  \  Chesnut  iVIare  Colt,  two  years  old,,  ,the  hind  feet 
and  one  before  white,  wired  behind.  1864  E.  ^\k\hk\\  Horse 
Managem.  463  Where  the  heels  have  become  *  wired  in  ', 

6.   Croquet.     (See  Wibe  v.  5.) 

1868  Chamb.  Encycl.  X.  485/2  A  Wired  Ball  is  one  which 
cannot  be  croqued,  by  reason  of  the  leg  of  the  hoop  inter* 
vening. 

Wired,  obs.  form  of  Weird  sh. 
Wire-draw  (waieudr^),  v.  Now  rare.    [Back- 
formation  from  Wire-drawer.] 

1.  trans.  To  draw  out  (metal)  into  wire  :  see 
Wire-dbawing  vbl.  sb.  i.  rare. 

1666  Boyle  Orig,  Formes  <V  Qual.  c6  Though  out  of  a 
wedge  of  Gold  one  cannot  immediately  make  a  Ring,  yet 
by  ..Wyre-drawin^  that  Wedge  by  degrees,.. That  thing 
may  easily  be  effected.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  To 
IVire-draw,  to  draw  out  Gold  or  Silver-Thread.  1755 
Johnson,  To  Wiredraw,  j.  To  spin  into  wire.  1828-31 
Webster. 

2.  trans/.  To  draw  out  (a  material  thing)  to  an 
elongated  form ;  to  stretch,  elongate. 

1598  Florid,  5'/r/«^ar«  ..  to  wyre-draw  a  thing.  1648 
Hunting  of  Fox  22  To  tug  and  wire-draw  as  Shoe-makers 
ordinarily  do  their  leather  between  their  hands  and  their 
teeth.  1656  Flecknoe  Diarium  86  Such  an  art  as  his, Who 
wire-draw  d  Simon  to  Simonides.  Ibid.  92  But  loath  I  am 
to  stretch  mine  eares  so  far.  As  if  they  wiredrawn,  or  ten* 
ter'd  were.  1656  F.  Hawkins  Youths  Behav.  (1661)  51 
Perforations,  through  which  Nature  is  wont  to  wyer  draw 
spare  humors  into  a  fine  spun  excrescency  [jc.  hair],  a  1658 
Cleveland  London  Lady  49  He  wire-draws  up  bis  Jaws, 
and  snuffs  and  grins,  a  170X  Mavndrell  Journ.  Jerus. 
(1721)  ^2  He  never  desisted  from  pulling  his  Beard,  till  he 
had  wiredrawn  it  down  to  his  Feet.  1849  D.  J.  Browne 
Amer.  Poultry  Yd.  (1855)  163  The  bird,  .has  been  actually 
wiredrawn.  It  has  grown  alt  the  hours  you  have  neglected 
it,  without  anything  to  grow  from. 

b.  To  cause  (steam  or  water)  to  pass  through  a 
small  aperture,  thereby  diminishing  its  pressure. 

1744  Dksacvukrs  Course  Exper.  Philos.  II.  522  It  must 
not  be  taken  for  a  general  Rule,  that  Wire-drawing  the 
Water,  as  it  is  call'd,  is  always  a  Fault.  1787  M.  Boui.ton 
Let.  to  Jas.  Watt  1  Oct.,  Briggan  always  expanded  the 
steam,  great  Poldice  wiredraws  u,  as  the  valve  opens  very 
little  indeed.  1803  Specif.  Trevethick's  Patent  No.  2599.  2 
This  passage  has  a  throttle  valve,  .to  wiredraw  the  steam. 

3.  fig.  a.  To  draw  or  prolong  to  an  inordinate 
I    length  ;  to  protract  excessively,  spin  out. 

1598  Florid,  P»«/artf,.  .to  wyre-draw  any  matter.     i6ix 
CoTGR.,  Tardiver,  to  linger,  fore&low,  slacke,  delay,  wire- 
draw it.     >6ax  Burton  Anat.   Mel,  11.  i.  iv,  i.  a^g  As  an 
hungry  Surgeon  often  doth  prolong  &  wierdraw  his  cure  so 
I    long  as  there  is  any  hope  of  pay.    1641  J.  Jackson  Trite 


Evang.  T.  i.  40  His  torments  were  so  lengthened,  and  wire- 
drawne,  to  the  end  Christians  might  feele  tUeniselves  dye. 
a  1693  Urquharf  s  Ral^elais  111.  xl.  332, 1  prorogate,, , wyre- 
draw,  and  shift  off  the  Time,  178J  Sliss  Burney  Cecilia  i, 
iii.  They  may  contrive  to  fill  up  the  middle  and  end  of  the 
evening  by  wire-drawing  the  comments  afforded  by  the 
beginning.     1785  in  Grose  Diet.  Vulgar  T. 

b.  To  draw  out  to  an  extreme  tenuity ;  to  reduce 
to  a  subtle  fineness ;  to  attenuate. 

1660  Gauden  GocTs  Gt.  Demonstr.  i3  The  superfluity  of 
mans  wit  and  eloquence  glories  to  find  out  many  inventions, 
definitions  and  distinctions,  even  in  plain  things;  wire- 
drawing religion  into  fine  threads.  1683  Cave  Eeclesinstici 
313  Having  wiredrawn  the  Article  concerning  the  Son  of 
God  into  infinite  Controversies  and  Disputes.  1796  Lamb 
Let.  to  Coleridge  13  June,  Sonnets  and  all,  they  won't 
make  a  thousand  lines  as  I  propose  completing  'em,  and 
the  substance  must  be  wire-drawn.  1864  Lowell  Bigloiv 
P.  Introd.,  Poems  1890  II.  161  The  school  of  Pope  in  verse 
ended  by  wire-drawing  its  phrase  to  such  thinness  that  it 
could  bear  no  weight  of  meaning  whatever. 

C,  To  Strain,  force,  or  wrest  by  subtle  argument 
or  the  like. 

1610  Carleton  Jurisd.  a88  Such  as  would  proue  this  luris- 
diction  from  certaine  texts  of  Scripture^  as:..orauipro  te 
Tetre,  SfC.  And  such  like  which  are  wire-drawen  to  coun- 
tenance this  Papall  lurisdiction.  1653  Gaudkn  Hierasp.  530 
He  needes  not  wiredraw  his  conscience,  till  it  fits  every 
State  passage.  1663  South  Senn.  (1717)  V.  59  Nor  am  I  for 
forcing,  or  wiredrawing  the  Sense  of  the  Text.  1687  Good 
Advice  59  For  while  a  man  is  out  of  Office,  he  is  Test-free, 
but  the  hour  he  is  chosen  to  any  station . .  he  must  wyredraw 
his  Conscience  to  hold  it.  1700  Dryden  E'ablcs  Pref.  *A  2, 
Where  I  have  been  wrongfully  accusM,  and  my  Sense  wire- 
drawn into  Blasphemy  or  Bawdry.  1765  Wesley  Let. 
14  May,  Do  not  wrest,  and  wiredraw,  and  colour  my  words. 
z8ia-29  Coleridge  in  Lit,  Rem.  (1838)  III.  155  If  our  old 
divines  . ,  wire-drew  their  text,  in  the  anxiety  to  evolve  out 
of  the  words  the  fulness  of  the  meaning.  1873  H.  Rogers 
Orig.  Bible  iii.  115  Questions.. which  only  tend  to  wiredraw 
the  judgment. 

absol.  1831  Emerson  Jml.  35  Dec.  (1909)  II.  440  The 
rough  and  tumble  old  fellows,  Bacons,  Miltons,  and  Burkes 
don  t  wire-draw. 

t  d.  To  draw,  bring,  get,  induce,  extract,  intro- 
duce, etc.  by  some  subtle  device.  Obs. 

1633  Marmion  Fine  Ccmp.  ni.  i.  Although  her  husband 
be  penurious,  ..  Yet  she  can  make  him  malleable,  and 
worke  him,  And  turne,  and  hammer  him,  and  wire-draw 
him.  1650  Stapvlton  tr.  Sirada's  Low  C.  Wars  11.  46  The 
Prince  of  Orange,.,  to  wyer -draw  the  whole  business  out  of 
the  King,  takes  upon  him  to  have  been  privy  to  the  plot. 
a  i66a  Heylin  Laud  (1668)  ^83  It  was  no  hard  matter  for 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  wire-draw  him  by  degrees  to 
such  Condescensions.  1705  in  Perry  Hist.  Coll,  A  mer.  Col. 
0^.(1870)1.173  Among  Mr.  Commr'*  5  Arguments,  .is  wire- 
drawn in  a  Sly  ill  look't  insinuation,  a  1734  North  Exam. 
I.  iii.  §  26.  (1740)  138,  1  grant  that  Matter  very  fit  to  be 
taken  Notice  of  in  the  History  of  that  Time;  but  then,. 
truly,  as  it  was,  and  not  only,  as  here  is  done,  to  wire-draw 
a  Reflection  from  it.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  I.  xliii. 
303  If. .  I .  .suspected,  that  she  sought  only  to  gain  time,  in 
order  to  wire-draw  me  into  a  consent. 

t  e.  To  draw  or  spin  out  into  (also  with  colour- 
ing from  c).   Obs. 

1648  Hevlin  Relat.  <5-  Observ.  i.  135  In  conclusion,  after 
a  tedious  debate,  the  desires  of  the  Citizens  were  referred  to 
a  Committee  of  the  House  to  be  wyer-drawne  into  an 
Ordinance.  1756  Connoisseur 'So.  118  p8  [He]  wire-drawed 
the  books  of  Moses  into  a  complete  system  of  Natural 
Philosophy. 

tf.  intr.  To  be  penurious  or  stingy;  tratis.  to 
be  overreaching  or  extortionate  with.    Obs. 

16x0  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Scomf.  Lady  v.  i,  Thou  hadst  land 
and  thousands,  thou  spendst,  and  flungst  away,  and  yet  it 
flows  in  double:  I  purchased,  wrung,  and  wierdraw'd,  for 
my  wealth,  lost,  and  was  cozen'd.  164a  D.  Rogkrs  JVaaman 
162  Seeing  us  wire-draw  and  castabout  every  way,  rather 
then  we  will  part  with  anything,  a  1700  B.  L.  Diet.  Cant. 
Creu;  Wire-draw,  to  screw,  over-reach,  or  deal  hard  with. 

Wire-drawer  (waio-jdrj^ai).  [f.  Wirk  sb,  -^ 
Draweh.] 

L  One  who  draws  metal  into  wire  ;  one  who 
practises  or  is  skilled  in  wire-drawing. 

1*65  in  C.  W.  Bardsley  Diet.  Surnames,  Robert  le  Wyr- 
draere.  X3«)  in  Cat.  Letter.bk.  E  London  (1903)  136  [Emma, 
daughter  of  William]  le  Wirdrawiere.  1387-8  T.  Usit  Test. 
Love  III.  vii,  (Skeat)  1.  103  The  even  draught  of  the  wyr- 
drawer  maketh  the  wyr  to  ben  even  and  supple-werchinge. 
1480  Wardr.  Ace,  Edw.  IV  (1S30)  121  Raufl"  Vnderwood 
wyre-drawer  for  iij  lb.  and  a  quarteronof  wyre  of  iren.  1589 
[?  Lyly]  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  27  O,  what  a  braue  state  of  the 
Church  it  would  be  for  all  Ecciesiasticall  causes  to  come 
before  Weauers  and  Wierdrawers.  1656  T.  Violet  Pro* 
f'osals  52  Not  to  suffer  either  Refiner,  Goldsmith  or  Wyer- 
drawer  to  melt  the  Coyn  or  Plate  of  the  Nation,  to  make 
Gold  or  Silver  Wyer.  170a  Lond.  Gas,  No.  3810/8  'J'he 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  the  Company  of  Gold 
and  Silver  Wire-Drawers.  1768  Tucker  Lt.  A^a/.  (1834)  I. 
499  Like  a  wire-drawer,  who  takes  a  little  bar  of  silver, . .  and 
by  driving  it  successively  through  smaller  and  smaller  holes, 
brings  it  10  a  fineness  fit  for  winding  round  a  thread  of  silk. 
1833  J.  Holland  Manuf.  Metal  11.  346  It  has  all  requisite 
qualities  given  to  it  in  the  workshop  of  the  wire-drawer. 
1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  44  Wire  Drawers'  Plate  Maker. 

t2.  In  allusive  phr.  {to  go  to  the  wire-drawer  s, 
etc.)  or  directly/^.,  applied  to  one  who  spins  out 
a  matter  to  extreme  length  or  draws  it  fine.    Obs. 

1566  Q.  Ei.iz.  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  226  note^  Are 
my  wordes  like  lawiers  bokes  which  nowc  a  dayes  go  to 
the  wiar  drawers  to  make  subtall  doings  more  plain  ?  1579 
LvLV  Enphues  (Arb.)  106  Shee. .  will  either  shut  me  out  for 
a  Wrangler,  or  cast  mee  off  for  a  Wiredrawer.  1584  —  Alex, 
ff  Camp.  v.  iii,  I  meane  to  inioy  the  world,  and  to  draw  out 
my  life  at  the  wiredrawers,  not  to  curtail  it  offat  the  Cutte- 
iers.     X609IBP.  W.  Barlow]  Annt/.  Nameless  Cath.  309  For 


WIEE-DRAWING. 

Tortus,  according  to  hb  name,  plaJM  the  wire-drawer,  «nJ 
will  needs  stretch  tlie  resemblance,  into  an  identity.  l6a3 
Wksstu  DucktiS  Malfi  I.  ii.  You  play  the  wire-drawcr  with 
her  commendations.  1805  W.  Taylor  lit  Ann.  Arv.  111. 
649/1  The  arts  of  amplification  and  illustration  they  cul- 
ti«te  in  various  manners ;  but  they  are  still  wire-drawers. 

t3.  One  who  pUys  on  a  stringed  instrument. 
jictilar  wnttt-use. 

t«  .  MiDDLtTOX,  etc  Old  Lim  IV.  i,  Clmmt.  Is  there  no 
Musiclc  in  the  house?  Drtnvtr.  Yes  sir,  heere  are  sweet 
wire  drawers.  .    „,  *•  \ 

4.  JiaJ.     (See  qaot.  ami  cf.  WlBE-DRAW  3  f.) 
iSa*  CraziH  Clais.,  li'ire-drawtr,  a  covetous  person,  a 

penurious  wretch.  ,       ,   c      \ 

5.  Comb.,  as  wire-arawer-ltke  adv.  (cl.  2). 

1611  Corca.  S.V.  Felit,  P'tll  A  pttil,  faire  and  softly,  now 
one  and  then  one,  wiredrawer-Iike. 

WiTC-draw  ing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Wire-deawer  : 
see  -ISO  1.] 

1.  The  action  or  operation  of  making  wire  by 
drawing  a  piece  of  ductile  metal  through  a  series 
of  holes,  successively  decreasing  in  diameter,  in  a 
steel  plate  called  a  draw-plate.     Also  attrib. 

jTia  Abbuthnot  "John  Bull  ill.  viii.  33  Such  Fellows  are 
like  your  Wire<liawing  Mills;  if  they  get  hold  of  a  Man's 
Finger,  they  will  pull  in  his  whole  Body  at  last.  1797  W. 
Johnston  tr.  Btckmann's  Invtiit.  II.  23^  The  invention  of 
the  drawing-iron  or  proper  wiredrawing.  1840  Labdnkb 
Gtem.  XV.  177  The  process  of  wiredrawing.. in  which  a 
cylindrical  form.. is  required  to  be  imparted  to  the  metal  of 
which  the  wire  is  made.  1874  Rock  V'ixt.  Fair.  22  The  first 
use  of  a  wire.drawing  machine  seems  to  have  been  about 
the  year  1360,  at  Nuremberg. 

2.  Irons/.  (See  quots.  and  Wikk-dbaw  v.  2  h.) 
l«6e  D'.'icRls  lya/er.Drawiar  3S  The  forceing  &  crowd- 
ing of  the  water  contrary  to  its  own  natural  porousnesse, 
and  as  I  may  properly  term  it  (as  it  were)  a  wyer-draw. 
ing  of  the  water.  1875  R.  F.  Martin  Havrez'  Winding 
Ulach.  90  Wire  drawing  of  the  steam  from  passing  through 
a  contracted  orifice.  1887  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  487/1  Wire- 
drawing of  steam  is .  .a  case  of  imperfectly-resisted  expansion. 

8.  fig.  (see  Wire-draw  v.  3). 

1640  DicBV  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  11.  (1888)  IV.  139,  I  am 
sorry  to  see  thinges  gotten  by  wyre  drauing,  which  one  may 
be  sure  before  hand  must  be  granted.  1648  C.  Walker 
Hiit.  Tndefcnd.  I.  54  At  length  after  much  wyer-drawing 
of  the  businesse,  one  Warrant  was  shewn  to  Master  Bayntoii. 
173«  Berkeley  Alcifkr.  vii.  5  12  What  Footsteps  are  there 
in  the  Holy  Scripture  to  make  us  think,  that  the  wiredrawing 
of  abstract  Ideas  was  a  Task  injoined  either  Jews  or  Chris- 
tians? 1831  Cabi.yle  Sart.  lies.  111.  x.  We  have  often 
blamed  him  for  a  habif  of  wire  drawing  and  over-refining. 
1877  CoNDER  Basis  Faith  ii.  68  To  refine  this  discussion 
into  the  wire-drawing  of  verbal  controversy. 

So  ■Wl-re-draw:uig  fpl.  a.  in  fig.  senses. 

1741  Richardson  Pamela  IV.  vi.  37,  I  know  the  pretty 
wire-drawing  ways  of  your  Sex.  1736  Burke  Vind.  Nat. 
Sx.ViVs.  1006  I.  u  The  history.. does  not  aflford  matter 
enough  to  fill  ten  pages,  though  it  should  be  spiin  out  by 
the  wire.drawing  amplification  of  a  Guicciardini  himself. 
i8}i  Carlyle  Sart,  Res.  I.  vi,  .\n  idle  wire-drawing  spirit 
.  .IS  too  clearly  discernible. 

Wire-drawn  (wai'jdrgn),  fpl. a.     [pa.pple. 

of  WiRB-DEAW  II.] 

1.  Drawn  out  to  a  great  length  or  with  subtle 
ingenuity  ;  fine-spun ;  elaborately  subtle,  ingenious, 
or  refined. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  t.  xxvii.  96  A  subject,  common, 
bare-worne,  and  wycr-drawne  (orig.  tracasse\  in  a  thousand 
bookes.  1610  B.  Jonson  Alch.  in.  ii.  To. .shorten  so  your 
eares,  ag.iinst  the  hearing  Of  the  next  wire-drawne  grace. 
164a  D.  Rogers  Naaman  138  The. .more  subtill  and  wire- 
drawne  selfe  hath  bcene  in  deceiving  the  soule,  the  more  the 
soule  may  abhorre  her.  166a  Hibbert  Syntagma  Theol.  r, 
ig6  There  is  no  more  certain  signe  of  a  bad  cause  than  ex- 
tended testimonies  and  wire-drawn  arguments.  1715  Felton 
Oh  the  Classics  (1718)  137  What  they  call  Improvement,  is 
generally,  .spinning  out  their  Author's  Sense,  till  'tis  wire, 
drawn,  that  is,  weak  and  slender.  1733  Berkeley  Alciphr. 
V.  §24  The.,wire.drawn  distinctions  ..  of  the  Schoolmen. 
fji7  DiBum  Bibliogr.  Decatti.  I.  380  A  very  long  note 
might  grow  out  of  this  observation,  but  there  is  no  necessity 
to  be  outrageously  wire-drawn  upon  it.  1851  Carlyle  Ster. 
Ibtg  itl.  V,  Courtly  delicate  manners,  verging  towards  the 
wiredrawn  and  elalwrate.  1873  Helps  Anim.  ff  Mast.  iv. 
no  What  a  relief  it  is  to  come  from  the  wiredrawn  nonsense 
of  Seneca,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Descartes,  to  the  broad 
common  sense  of  this  thoughtful  Scotchman  {sc.  Hume]. 

2.  Of  steam,  water :   see  Wibe-draw  v.  2  b. 
1744  Desaculiers  Course  Exper.  Philos.  II.  522  Unless 

this  wire.drawn  water  goes  faster  than  at  the  Rate  of  four 
Feet  in  a  Second,  the  Motion  is  not  too  swift.  1875  Knight 
Diet.  Mech.,  Wire-drawn . . ,  the  condition  of  steam  wlien 
the  pipes  or  ports  leading  to  the  cylinder  have  not  sufficient 
carrying  capacity.  2885  C.  G.  W.  Lock  Workshop  Kec. 
Ser.  IV,  101/2  When  the  suction-  or  delivery.pipe  is  too 
small, . .  the  water  is  then  called  '  wire-drawn '. 

3.  Of  a  metal :  Drawn  into  wire.    rart. 

i8a6  Adamson  Rail-Roads  7  The  under  part  will  approach 
nearer  to  the  condition  of  wire-drawn  iron. 

4.  nonce-tises.    Attenuated  ;  '  weak ' ;  '  thin '. 
lSs6  Delauer  Fl.  Card.  (1861)  12  A  diflicully  in  town 

eardens  is  to  keep  things  from  being  wire-drawn.  1876 
Hardy  Ethetberta  xiii,  'I — am  glad  to  see  you!'  Chris- 
topher  stammered,  with  a  wire.drawn,  radically  different 
smile  from  the  one  he_ had  intended.  1897  Crockett  Lad's 
Love  iii,  The  keen,  thin,  wire-drawn  voice  of  Peter  Chrystie. 

Wire-grass,  [f.  Wire  sb.  ■¥  Grass sb:\  A 
name  for  various  grasses  or  grass-like  plants  having 
wiry  stems. 

1.  U.  S.  The  British  flat-stemmed  meadow-grass 
P0a  compressa,  or  the  annual  grass  EUusine  indica, 
naturalized  in  North  America. 
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1793  M.  Cutler  in  Li/e,  etc.  (1888)  II.  294  Wire-grass,    1 
which  is  Poa  compressa.     1856  Olmsted  Slave  States  z^i     \ 
The  wire-giass,  which  grew  among  the  trees  the  previous    ; 
year,  is  frequently  set  on  fire. .in  the  spring.     1856  Gkav 
Man.  Bot.  (1E60)  5,54  EUusine  Indica,     Dog  s-tail  or  Wire 
Grass.    1883  Harper's  Mag.OcX,  710/2  The  wire-grass  had 
been  roughly  plaited  into  a  little  mat. 

2.  One  of  several  other  plants,  as  the  West  Indian 
Paspalum  filiforme^  the  Australian  Tetrarrhena 
(or  Ekrharta)jtinc€a^  the  North  American  Sporo- 
bolusjumcus  and  species  of  Aristida. 

28x4  BuRCHELL  Trav.  II.  5  The  Wire-grass  of  the  island 
of  St.  Helena.  1864  Grisebach  Flora  IV.  Ind.  Isl.  789 
Wire-grass,  Paspalum /ili/ortne.  X883E.  M.  Curr  Recoil. 
Squattins  Victoria  vIil  8i  The  wire-grass,  however,  largely 
predominating  over  the  kangaroo  grass. 

Wireless  (wai^ules),  a.  {sb.)  [f.  Wire  sb.  + 
-LE33.]  Without  a  wire  or  wires ;  spec.  EUctr^ 
dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  conducting  wire. 

Wireless  iele^rapky^  a  systeni  of  telegraphy  (as  that 
patented  by  GugUelmo  Marconi  in  189J)  in  which  no  con- 
ducting wire  is  used  between  the  transmitting  and  receiving 
stations,  the  signals  or  messages  being  transmitted  through 
space  by  means  of  electric  waves.  So  wireless  telegrnph^ 
telefihoiie,  telephony. 

1894  IVesim.  Cax.  22  Feb.  8/1  Not  only  may  man  be  able 
some  day  to  communicate  by  wireless  telephone  with  the 
planets,  but  [etc.].  1897  Times  18  Sept.  8/3  An  electric  bell 
was  rung  at  the  lighthouse  by  means  of  the  wireless  current. 
1898  Ekctrical  Rev.  20  May  688/3  The  first  installation  of 
Marconi's  wireless  telegraph  system  in  Ireland  for  business 
purposes  was  made. .last  week.  Ibid.  32  July  129/2  The 
wireless  messages  were  sent  from  a  steam  tug,  which 
followed  the  races.  1904  Act  4  Ediv.  VII  c.  24  {title)  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

b.  as  sb.  Short  for  wireless  telegraphy.^  message, 
apparatus.    Also  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1904  Times  15  June  4/1  The  country  is  full  of  wireless. 
190S  Daily  News  28  Aug.  7  M,  Witie  admitted  that  my 
'  wireless '  was  correct.  1906  Daily  Chron.  21  Aug.  4/3  The 
captain  was  absorbed  in  the  *  wireless  *  room,  . .  As  he  him- 
self said,  he  was  'so  occupied  with  the  wireless  operations'. 
1910  D.  \\.  Bernard  Signalling  33  He.  .requested  the  wire- 
less operator  to  ascertain  the  reason  of  the  strange  pro- 
cedure. 19*0  Conquest  May  328/1  Regular  messages.. 
from  wireless-equipped  vessels  out  in  the  Atlantic 

Hence  WiTeless  v.  intr,  to  send  a  message  by 
wireless ;  trans,  to  send  (a  message)  or  inform  (a 
person)  by  wireless;  WiTelessly  (i(/z;.,by  wireless. 

X898  Electrical  Rev.  17  June  834^2  The  first  news  of  the 
resolution,  .was  conveyed  wirelessly  to  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital. 1899  Westm.  Gaz.  6  Apr.  8/1  Touters  may  soon  be 
able  to  wireless  . .  from  pole  to  pole.  1915  Morning  Post 
10  Apr.  9/5  A  French  man  of  war,  which  had  left  on  Sunday, 
was  wirelessed  to  come  back.  1916  Times  14  Feb.  4/5  The 
watching  British  cruiser  saw  the  manoeuvre,  but  before  it 
could  wireless  the  news,  .the  following  order  flashed  out. 

Wireman  (wsia'amsen).  [f.WiBE  sb.  -i-  Man  sbX\ 

f  1.  One  who  makes  or  works  in  wire.    Obs. 

1547-^  in  Fcuillerat  Revels  Edw.  VI  (1914)  31  To  lohn 
west  wyerman  for  ix^b  of  wyer.  1616  B.  Jonson  Masques, 
Love  restored,  Fortie  other  deuices  I  had,  of  Wyre-men. 
1668  Churchw.  Ace.  St.  Margaret's,  IVestminster  (Nichols 
1797)  70  To  Christopher  Davison,  wyreman,  for  covering 
the  vestry  windows  with  wyre, 

2.  A  workman  who  fixes  and  attends  to  the  con- 
ducting wires  of  an  electric  service. 

1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  47  Telegraph  Fitter, 
Wireman.  1902  F.  C.  Raphael  *  The  Electrician  IVire- 
man*s  Pocket  Bk.  Ed.  Note,  Such  . .  Memoranda  as  would 
be  useful  to  the  Electric  Light  Wireman  in  his  work. 

t-Wiren,  a.  Obs.  In  6  Sc.  -wyrin.  [f.  WiBE 
sb.  -t-  -EN  *.]     Gold  wiren,  of  gold  wire. 

1513  Douglas  yEneis  iv.  iv.  ig  Hir  brycht  tressis  envolupit 
wnrand  wound  Intill  a  kuafe  of  fyne  gold  wyrin  threid. 

Wi're-pxill,  v.  [Back-formation  from  next.] 
trans.  To  actuate  or  promote  by  wire-pulling. 
Hence  "Wi-re-pullod  ///.  a. 

1883  .9^  James's  Gaz.  28  Der.  3/1  The  whole  company  of 
wire-pulling  and  wire-pulled  Radicals.  1888  En^l.  Hist. 
Rev,  Oct.  739  The  King  was  but  the  crank  by  which  Wild- 
man  wire-pulled  the  English  royalists.  1896  Sir  W.  Har. 
COURT  in  Westm.  Gaz.  8  May  7/1  'I'hey  knew  that  the 
agitation  was  conducted,  wire-pulled,  and  financed  from  the 
office  of  the  Ctiartered  Company  in  Capetown. 

Wire-puller  (wai^upudsj).  [ori^.  U.  S. ;  see 
WiKE  sb.  8  and  Pullz^.  7.]  One  who  *  pulls  the  wires ' ; 
one  who  works  secretly  to  further  the  interests  of 
a  person  or  party;  esp.  a  politician  or  poliiical 
agent  who  privately  influences  and  directs  others. 

1848  N.  y.  Mirror  $  J.une  (Bartlett)  Already  that  city 
[Philadelphia!  Is  filled  with  wire-pullers, .  .and  the  whole 
brood  of  political  make-shifts.  1859  Green  O^/i  Stud.  iv. 
(O.  H.  S.)  263  This  youth  breaks  out  . .  in  a  passionate 
loyalty  to  academical  wire-pullers.  1898  G.  W.  E.  Russeil 
Coll.  ^  Recoil,  iii.  35  The  type  of  politician  vv-ho  ii  the 
despair  of  the  official  wire-puller. 

So  Wi*re-pu:lli3igf  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1847  Congressional  Globe  26  Jan.  262/3  Neither  by  demon- 
strations here,  nor  by  figuring  and  wire-pulling  at  home,  am 

I  en;iaged  to  the  support  of  this  bill.  i8y6  '  E.  Pinto*  }'e 
outside  Foals  I  36  Let  your  clients  try  tlieir  best  against  the 

wire-pulling  usurers.  1878  A^.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  9 
Wretched,  wire-pulling  demagogues.   1ZZ7  Sat,  Rev.  14  May 

705/2  Literary  wire-pulling  and  bargaining  with  publishers. 

Wirer  (w3i»T3j).     [f.  Wire  v.  or  sb.  +  -Eiil.] 

One  who  wires  (in  various  senses  of  the  vb.)  ;  also 

(slang)j  one  who  picks  pockets  with  a  wire. 
1857  DucANGE  Anglicus  Vulvar  7*.  24  /^Vrcr,  pickpocket. 

1864  rKNNVSON/4^/;/«r'jy'>>A/49oThe  nightly  wirer  of  their 

innocent  hare.     z88i  Fnstr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  74  Straw 

Hat  and  Bonnet  Making  : . ,  Bresser,  Liner,  \\irer.      1901 


WIRING. 

Daily  Chron.  lo  Sept.  9/1  Mineral  Water  Trade. — Wanted 
. .  wircrs,  and  bottlers.  19x6  Blachiv.  Mag.  Aug.  264/1  Then 
the  wirers.  .began. .to  panic  terribly,  in  code. 

Wirework  (w3i»uwDik). 

1.  The  making  of  wire ;  work  done  in  or  with 
wire  ;  fabrics  or  objects  made  of  wire. 

1587  in  Fcuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  380  Edmond 
Burcnall  wierdrauer  for  wierworke.  16^4  Rav  Coll.  Words 
132  The  manner  of  the  Wire-work  at  Tintern  jn  Monmoth- 
shire.  1690  M.  Evelvn  Fop-Diet.  18  Ftl-graind,  dressing- 
Boxes,  Baskets,  or  whatever  else  is  made  of  Silver  Wire- 
work.  X771  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  322  Observe  to  clean  the 
rails  and  wireworks,  in  the  water-courses,  of  the  weeds  and 
grass.  1849  Kelly's  Builder* s  Price  Bk.  157  Brass  trelHs 
wire-work,  for  bookcases.  1854  Poultry  Chron.  I.  348  Wire 
work.. to  enclose  poultry.  1908  Act  8  Edw.  VII  c.  38 
Sched.  1  Erection  of  wireworks  in  hop  gardens. 

attrib.  1897  Mary  Kingslev  W.  Africa  xxviii.  61  x 
Flower-stands.. with  wire-work  legs. 

2.  ph  An  establishment  where  wire  is  made  or 
where  wire  goods  are  manufactured. 

1598  Acts  Privy  Ceunc.  (N.S.)  XXVII  I.  594  That  the  said 
Hanbery.. should.. deliver,. at  the  said  wytrwoorkes  the 
nomber  of  150  tonnes  of..mallyablc  iron. 

"Wire-worker  (wai^uwiJukaj). 

1,  An  artisan  who  works  in  wire. 

1670  [Charier  of  Wire-workers  of  London],  1791  Ne^u 
Bath  Directory  24  Painter,  Glazier,  &  Wire- worker.  1814  W. 
Johnston  Beckmann's  Invent,  (ed.  2)  IV.  309  Wire- workers, 
and  other  artists  who  use  wire.  1846  Mcculloch  Acc.  Brit. 
Empire  (1854)  I.  748  The  paper  manufacture  creates  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  the  labour  of.. wire- workers. 

2.  One  who  pulls  the  wires  of  a  puppet-show. 
In  quot.  fig. 

ax843  Soutmev  Comm.'Pl.  Bk.  (1851)  IV.  260  Milton  has 
not  used  machinery — for  the  supernatural  powers  are  the 
characters  of  his  poems,  the  agents  themselves,  not  the 
wire- workers, 

b.   U.  S.  An  earlier  synonym  of  Wibe-polleb. 

1855  Col.  Crockett's  Tour  (Phila.)  172  He  is  the  wire- 
worker,  the  very  mover  and  organ  of  all  those  high-handed 
and  lawless  measures.  1843  Congressional  Globe  App.  319/1 
Should  this  be  a  party  move,.. I  tell  the  'wire-workers*  of 
that  party  that  they  are  raising  a  storm  of  indignation. 

So  WiTe-wo-rking'  vbl.  sb.  (a)  the  making  of 
wire  ;  (J?)  wire-pulling. 

x83§  Ure  Philos.  Manuf,  6«  Rope-making  and  wire- 
working.  1909  Westm.  Gaz.  23  Feb.  2/2  Reducing  to  a 
minimum  the.  .wire- working  that  would  follow,  if  details  as 
to  the  schedules  were  permitted  to  leak  out  piecemeal, 

Wireworxu  (wsis'iwwm). 

1.  The  slender  hard-skinned  larva  of  any  of  the 
click-beetles  (family  ^/a/miafe), which  is  destructive 
to  the  roots  of  plants ;  also  applied  to  similar 
larvK,  esp.  the  leather-jacket  grub  of  the  crane-fly. 

1790  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  VIII.  302  The  person  who  shall 
discover  to  the  Society  an  effectual  method  ..  of  destroying 
the  insect  called  the  Wire-Worm.  1815  Kirbv  &  Sp.  Ento- 
tnol.  L  vi.  181  The  wire- worm.. destroying  indiscriminately 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  grass.     x88>  Garden  i3  Mar.  189  3, 

I .  .found  the  crop  quite  eaten  up  with  wireworm. 

2.  A  myriapod,  esp.  one  belonging  to  the  genus 
lulus ;  a  millepede. 

1875  Mblliss  St.  Helena  202  Julus  Pulchellvs,  Leacb. — 
The  Wire  Worm,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  destructive 
insects  in  the  Island  to  all  root-crops. 

Wi're-WOVe, //"A  ff.  (occas, -woven.)  [f.WiRE 
sb.  -J-  Wove,  pa.  pple.  of  Weave  f .] 

1.  Denoting  a  very  fine  kind  of  paper  used  chiefly 
for  letter-paper.     (See  Wove.) 

1799  spirit  Publ.  Jmls.  III.  65  The  splendours  of  gold 
leaf,  wire-wove  paper,  and  Morocco  leather.  1808  [W. 
GiffordJ  Heroic  Epist.  Winsor  Advt.  to  Rdr-,  I  intend  to 
print  the  Text  upon  a  fine  wire-woven  hot-pressed  paper,  1877 
S.  Redgrave  Descr.  Catal.  Water-Col,  Paintings  17  The 
papers.,  were  chiefly  of  the  description  termed  wire- wove. 

2.  Made  of  woven  wire. 

1888  Builder  3  Nov.  326/2  The  roof  of  the  Aquarium  was 
being  covered. .with. .'Patent  Wire  Wove  Roofing".  1897 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  169  A  horse-hair  mattress,  .sup- 
ported on  a  chain  or  wire-wove  under- mattress. 

Wirey,  obs-  form  of  Wiky  a. 

Wirgplne,  -yne,  obs,  Sc,  ff.  Virgin. 

Wirie,  obs.  form  of  Worry. 

WirUy  (wsi-Tili),  adv,  [f.  WiRY  a.  -f-  -LY  2,] 
In  a  wiry  manner,  like  wire. 

1846  Landor  Imag.  Ccnv.y  Q.  Eliz.  ^  Dk.  Anjou  Wks. 

II.  175/2  My  grandfather,  albeit  spare,  was  wi:iiy  elastic. 
1853  C.  Bronte  Villetie  xxii,  A  composite  feeling. .wound 
itself  wirily  round  my  heart. 

WirineSS  (wsia-rines).  [f.  Wirt  a.  -f  -kess.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  wiry, 

x8oi  Med.  yrnl.  V.  210  Notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of 
the  circulation,  and  the  apparent  wiriness  of  tLe  pulse. 
1824-9  Good  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  II.  46  Hardness  and  soft- 
ness of  the  pulse,  together  with  that  vibratory  thrill  which 
has  been  called  wiriness.  1831  Examiner  24,2/1  There  is 
no  marked  change  ii\  htr  voice,  except  the  absence  of  the 
■wiriness  and  tremulousness  which  characterized  it  last  year. 
a  1870  SiUBBS  Led.  Eur.  Hist.  i.  xi.  135  There  was.  .more 
wiriness  than  tenderness  about  his  conscience.  _  1883  Miss 
M.  I'.etmam-Edwabds  Disarmed  vi.  You  look  wiriness  itself. 

Wiring  (wsi^-iiij),  vbl.  sb.    [f.WiKE  v.  +  -ING  1.] 

1.   The  action  of  the  verb  Wibk  in  various  senses. 

1809  SvD.  Smith  Charac,  Fox  Wks.  1859  I.  153/2  All  the 
decrct.ils  of  our  ancestors  re^^pecting  the  wiring  of  hares. 
1831  Youatt  Horse  294  Lameness.. does  not  always  exist 
when  the  wiring  in  is  slow  or  of  long  .standing.  x87« 
Punch  29  June  269/2  Unless  he  telegiaphs,  which,  when 
once  you've  started  him  at  what  he  calls  ' wiring',  he 
generally  does  three  or  four  times  a  day.    1874  J.  D.  Heath 


WIRLING. 

Croquet'Player  -^x  Red,  instead  of  playing  thus,,  .complete; 
the  wiring,  remaining  near  the  hoop  as  before.  1890  PalL 
Mall  Gaz,  29  Sept.  3/1  It  discouraged  scamped  contract 
work  in  the  [electric  liglit]  wiring  of  houses. 

2.  concr.  Wires  collectively ;  wirework. 

1809  Scott  Poacher  7,5  Cordage  for  toils,  and  wiring  for 
the  snare.  z88i  [see  Wire  r.  2d].  1897  S.  Crane  Third 
Violet  XXV.  171  The  cashier  of  the  Gamin  office  looked 
under  his  respectable  brass  wiring  and  said  [etc.].  1915 
Sci.  Anter.  30  Jan.  95/2  A  complitated  8-cylinder  machine 
\vith  its  multiplication  of  wiring. 
b.   (Sec  quot.) 

1878  D.  Kemp  Vackt  ^  Boat  Sailin^-^Zo  Wiring,  a  stringer 
or  ledge  running  fore  and  aft  in  a  boat  to  support  the  thwarts. 

3.  atln'b.j  as  xviring  machiiie,  system  ;  Mil.  con- 
cerned with  barbed-wire  operations,  as  wiring  party. 

18^5  Knight  Did.  Meek.,  IFirift^-machine, .  .a.  machine 
turning  the  edge  of  a  tin-pan  over  a  stiffening-wire.  1887 
Manch,  Exhih.  Catal.  126  Comi>lete  Plants  for  the  Manu- 
facture  of  Aerated  Waters,..  Wiring  Machine,  [etc.].  1902 
W.  C.  Clinton  Electric  Wiring  jii.  52  Wiring  Systems. 
1916  Blackiv.  Mag.  May  705/z  Four  nights  previously 
Angus  had  been  sent  out  in  charge  of  a  wiring-party. 

WirK(e,  obs.  forms  of  Work. 

Wirken,  dial.  f.  Querkkn  v.\  obs.  f.  Work  f. 

"Wirling"  (wa-iliij).  Now  Sc.  or  dial.  Forms  t 
4-6  wyrling,  5-6  wirling,  (5  •wirlyng,  wyr- 
lyng(e,  worling,  6  worlin,  9  Sc.  wurlyon).  See 
also  Urling  2,  [Origin  unknown.]  A  term  of 
abuse  =  *  wretch  ' ;  in  mod.  dial,  use,  a  dwarfish 
or  puny  creature. 

13..  Metr.  HoiH.  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Herrig's  ArchivXSW. 
170  Crist,  his  sone,  God  wolde  not  spare  To  beo  fondet.. 
And  sii?en  slen  him  as  wyrling.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex. 
1706  A  wirling,  a  wayryngle,  a  wawil-e^id  shrewe.  Ibid. 
1733  A  scliy  nounbre  Of  wrichis  &  wirlingis.  1436  Libel 
Engl.  Policy  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  187  God  forbede  that 
a  wylde  Ynshe  wj-rlynge  Shulde  be  chosene  for  to  be  there 
kynge.  1508  Dunbar  Flyting  19^  Forworlhin  wirling. 
a  1585  MoNTCOMKRiE  Plytlng  446  Sauing,  nixt,  how  the 
nunnes  that  worlin  sould  name.  1587  Harrison  Descr. 
Brit.  III.  xiv.  in  Hoiinihed^  The  fridaie  being  commonlie 
called  among  the  vulgar  sort  either  king  or  worling,  bicause 
it  is  either  the  fairest  or  foulest  of  the  seauen  [days].  [1691-: 
see  Urling  *.]  1819  [Rennie]  St,  Patrick  II.  xvi.  313  Haud 
abye  !  ye  sc  run  let  like  wurlyon  o'  the  pit. 

Wirlyk,  Wirm,  Wiroans,  obs.  forms  of  Wab- 
LiKK,  Worm,  W^ebowance. 

Wirra  (wi-rs),  int.  Irish.  Also  wiirreh, 
whirra.  [Preceded  by  oh,  =  Ir.  a  muire.']  An 
exclamation  of  sorrow  or  lament.  So  Wirrasthru 
(wirasj)r«')  [Ir.  a  muire  is  truaigc], 

1839  Carlkton  Fardorougha  xii,  Oh,  wurrah,  wurrah,  this 
night !  184a  Lover  Handy  Andy  xxii,  And  what  was  it  at 
all?  an  upset,  was  it?  oh,  wirra!  and  wasn't  it  lucky  he 
wasn't  killed?  189a  T.  E.  Brown  i*//.  (1900)  1.  158  He.. 
riKhed  forth  to  catch  the  train,,  .with  some  wild  wirrasthru 
of  farewell.  1908  Wevman  Wild  Geese  xxiii.  366  *  Oh, 
whirra,  whirra,  what'll  I  do?*  the  Irishman  exclaimed, 
helplessly  wringing  his  hands. 

Wirrangle,  Wirricow,  Wirrie  :  see  Wari- 

ANGLE,    WORRICOW^  W^ORRT. 

Wirrock  (wi-rak).  Sc.  Also  6  wyrok,  virrok, 
9  weerock.  [a.  early  Flem.  weerooghe  *  chalaza, 
chalazion'  (Kilian),  f.  weer  callosity  (see  Warre) 
+  ooght  Etb  j^.l]    A  com  on  the  foot.    Also  attrih. 

I500-SO  Dunbar  Poems  xxviiL  i3  A  ftyrok,  Thathes  vpoun 
his  feit  a  wyrok.  ibid.  Ix.  54  With  bis  wawilj.feitt  and 
virrok  taiss.  1801  Levden  Cofttpl.  Scot.  Gloss.  380  Virrok 
[in  DutibarJ.  .signifies  a  corn,  or  bony  excrescence  on  the 
feet.  It  is  in  cimmon  use,  and  pronounced  tvirrok.  1839 
W.  M^DowALL  Poems  15^  (E.D.D.)  Mary  Hay,  Wha  had  a 
weerock  on  each  lae  As  big's  a  plum. 

11  Wirrwarr(viTvar).  [Ci. -wimt/arr.l  A  welter, 

1865  J.  Gbote  Moral  Ideals  (1876)  392  The  wimvarr  of 
ilie  Newtonian  or  true  view  of  the  material  universe,  loii 
Expositor  May  439  The  strange  and  arid  prejudice  that 
history  is  only  a  wirr-warr  of  beings,  happenings,  relations. 

Wir8(B)at,  -et.Wirschep.Wirsle,  wirstill, 
Wirst,  Wirsum :  see  Worsted,  W^orship, 
Wrestle,  Wrist,  Worsum  {Obs.,  pus). 

Wirt,  obs.  var.  Whkrret. 

161a  North's  Plutarch,  Brutus  994  Cassius.  .gaue  him 
two  good  wirts  on  the  eare.  ^^ 

Wirt,Wirtin,'Wirth,  -y,  Wirwe,  obs.  forms 
of  Writ,  Written,  Worth,  Worthy,  Worry. 

Wiry  Cw3i»Ti),  a.  Also  6-7  wy(e)rie,  wiery, 
8-9  wirey.     [f.  Wire  sb.  +  -Y  l.] 

1.  Made  or  consisting  of  wire;  in  the  form  of  wire. 
1588  T.   D[ei.ohev]  Ballet    Wkifrs  Spaniards   in  Roxb. 

Ballads  (1389)^  VI.  387  One  sorte  of  whips  they  had  for 
men,,. The  strings  whereof  with  wyerie  knots  like  rowels 
they  did  frame.  1591  Spenser  Kuins  of  Time  10  Her 
yeolow  lock«,  like  wyrie  golde,  Ahout  her  shoulders  careleslie 
downe  trailing.  1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  ii.  ii. 
Babylon  350  Jayes,  that  in  their  wyerie  gait  Can  ask  for 
victuals,  and  unvictuald  rail.  0x631  Donnf.  £"/f^.  xix.  15 
Off  with  that  wyerie  Coronet  and  shew  The  haiery  Diademe 
which  on  you  doth  grow.  x7«o  Gay  E^.  to  P.  Methuengs 
My  song  confines  me  to  the  wiry  cage.  i8i6  Byron  Ch. 
Har.  III.  XV,  The  Ijarr'd  up  bird  will  beat  His  breast  and 
beak  against  his  wiry  dome.  1834  Landor  Exam.  Shaks. 
Wks.  1846  II.  272/1  To  slit  an  car  or  two,  or  inflict  a  wiry 
scourging.    [Sec  Wire  sb.  i  d.] 

2.  Resembling  wire  in  form  and  consistence ; 
tough  and  flexible  :  said  esp.  of  hair  (hence  of  a 
dog's  coat),  grass,  stems  of  plants. 

X595  Shakb.  John  III.  iv,  64  O  what  loue  I  note  In  the 
faire  multitude  of  those  Iier  haires;  Where  but  by  chance 
a  siluer  drop  hath  falne,  Euen  to  that  drop  ten  thousand 
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wiery  friends  Doe  glcw  themselues  in  sociable  griefe.  1807 
Crabbe  Birth  of  Flattery  308  The  wiry  moss,  that  whitens 
all  the  hill.  1812  —  Tales  tl.  120  Here  on  its  wiry  stem,  in 
rigid  bloom,  Grows  the  salt  lavender  that  lacks  perfume. 
1834  W.  H.  AiNswoRTH  Rookwood  I.  i,  A  strange  super- 
annuated terrier,  with  a  wiry  back.  1844  Jr-nl.  K.  Agric. 
Soc^.i.  114  Clods  of  couch  and  wiry  turf.  1880  Black- 
more  Mary  Anerley  xxv,  While  he  was  rubbing  his  wiry 
bead  with  irritation. 

b.  trans/,  and^^. 

X770  Armstrong  Misc.  I.  199  Your  solid  wirey  nerves  are 
asleep  it  would  seem  to  the  lute.  1809  W.  Blake  Descr. 
Catal.  63  The  more  distinct,  sharp,  and  wirey  the  bounding 
line,  the  more  perfect  the  work  of  art.  1815  J.  Smith 
Panorama  Sci.  ff  Art  II.  773  In  the  common  method  of 
etching,.,  those  so  tinted,  .always  present  a  wiry  hard  effect, 
1830  Lytton  Paul  Clifford  iv,  '  Knock  him  down  '.  There 
is  sometiiing  peculiarly  harsh  and  stunning  in  those  three, 
hard — wirey — sturdy— stubborn  monosyllables. 

c.  Med.  of  the  pulse  :  Small  and  tense. 

1801  [implied  in  Wiriness].  1897  AllbutCs  Syst.  Med. 
III.  621  The  pulse  becomes  small,  sharp,  wiry  or  thready. 

3.  Of  sound  :  Produced  by  or  as  by  the  plucking 
or  vibration  of  a  wire  ;  sometimes,  of  music,  played 
on  string  instruments ;  of  a  voice,  thin  and  metallic. 

1819  [H.  Busk]  Vestriad  iv.  767  Stridulous  guitar  with 
wiry  tvang.  1S30  Examiner  388/1  He  has.  .softened  his 
voice,  the  tones  of  which  were  sharp  and  wiry.  1840  Penny 
Cycl.  XVIII.  140/1  The  tone  of  this  piano-forie  was  thin  and 
%viry.  184X  [see  Windy  a.  i  b].  i9S%inEoyaI  Acad.  Catal. 
232  With  thy  sweet  fingers  when  thou  gently  sway'st  The 
wiry  concord. 

4.  Of  a  person  or  animal:  Lean,  tough,  and 
sinewy.     Hence yf^.  of  personal  attributes. 

1808  Scott  Marm.  v.  Introd.  11  Wiry  terrier,  rough  and 
grim.  1848  DiCKKtts Dom bey  xi,  Mrs.  lJlimber..was  a  lady 
of  great  suavity,  and  a  wiry  figure,  a  1870  Stubbs  Led. 
Eur.  Hist.  I.  xi.  138  A  wiry  pertinacity  was  the  distinctive 
feature  of  Charles's  character.  1878  Black  Green  Past. 
xiii,  The  wiry  little  pony  he  rode. 

6.  Comb,  (chiefly  in  sense  2),  as  wiry^coated, 
-haired,  -leaved,  -looking  adjs. 

x83a  Carlyle  Remin.  (iSSi)  I.  30  A  slightish,  wiry-looking 
old  man.  1835  C.  F.  Hoffman  Winter  in  West  I.  155  A 
brindled,  wiry-haired  dog.  1854  R.  S.  Sjrtees  Handley 
Cr.  i,  A  wiry-looking  bay  mare,  1880  J.  Blxhanan  Indig. 
Grasses  N.  Z.  PI.  xxxi,  Danthonia  Australis,  ..  Wiry- 
leaved  Oat  Grass. 

H  Used  for  :  Made  of  iron  :  cf.  Wikk  sb.  H  (at  end). 

1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  n.  \.  iv.  Handie-Cra/ts  567 
Wiery  Cymbals  [orig.  Des  Cimbales  Ufer\. 

Wiiry,  Wirykow :  see  Wobrt,  Wouricow. 

tWis,  ^^.  Obs.  Also4Wys.  [Usually  in  inflected 
form  wisse,  ivysse :  absol.  use  of  OE.  wis^j  adj. 
certain,  in  advb.  phr.  (see  below).  Cf.  Iwia  C] 
Phr.  to  wisise),  OE.  td  wissttm  (for  *t6  {j,e)wisstim 
finge),  mid  wisse,  occas.  in  wis ;  of  a  certainty, 
for  certain.     (Cf.  Wis  adv.) 

c  1000  J^xj^KAC Saints'  Livesx\n.  174  Ac  wite  je  to  wissan 
t>£et  se  wselhreowa  deofol  ne  nues  mannum  dcrian.  a  ixoo 
Aldhelm  Gloss.  \.  420  (Napier  13/1)  Prsesertim,  i.  inaxime, 
vet  to  wissan.  loid.  1051  (29/1)  Pro/ecto^  i.  ofunino,  to 
wissum.  a  1100  Moral  Ode  236  Nute  hi  hwej^er  hom  de]j 
wurs  mid  [v.r.  to]  neure  nane  wisse.  c  isoo  Ormin  8460 
Godess  enngell  comm  himm  to  &  5e35de  himm  \>z.  to  wisse 
Whillc  ende  off  Issraaeless  land  He  shoUde  t>anne  sekenn. 
c  1200  Trin.  Coil,  Hom.  25  Ac  sundcrlepes  he  is  here  fader 
mid  wisse.  c  iijo  Gen.  ^  Ex.  1515  Oc  god  him  scnte  reed  in 
wis  Dat  hebilefin  gerasis.  ex\^  SirPerumb.  i2oYknowe 
him  wel  to  wisse.  Ibid.  3763  Ther  is  non  of  jow  J>at  wot  to 
wys  Wather  he  ys  quyke  or  ded. 

+  WiB,  ^'.^  Obs.  Forms:  i  wissian,  2-3  wis- 
sien,  (a  -ine),  3  -wissi(n,  wyssye,  3-5  wisse(n, 
4  wisa,  4-5  wyssen,  wis,  4-6  wys(se,  5  wyss. 
h*  5  wis3h(e,  wysshe,  wysh,  wish  (wych),  5-6 
wysho,  6  Sc.  wische.  [OE.  luissian,  f.  wis  cer- 
tain (cf.  Wis  sb.)  +  -ian,  -y  2 ;  a  late  formation  on 
the  model  of  the  synonymous  wlsian  Wise  i/.l] 

1.  trans.  To  make  known,  give  information  of, 
indicate  ;  esp.  to  show,  point  out  (the  way). 

<riooo  J^LVMcGen.  xxxiii.  15  Ic  bidde  cSe  J»aet  Su  nyme  J>e 
ladmenn  of  minum  jeferum  Saet  t>e  we?;as  wission.  a  laso 
ProzK  Alfred  29  in  O.  E.  Misc.  104  He  ou  wolde  wyssye 
wisliche  j)inges.  <ix3oo  Cursor  M.  25447  Lauerd..wiss  me 
waies  Jjare  pare  santes  has  l>air  scU  sete.  J36«  Langu 
P.  PI.  A.  VI,  24  Const  \>o\x  wissen  vs  J>e  wey  wlier  ^^at  he 
dwelled?  cxyis  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxviii.  [Adrian)  615, 
I  sal  wis  50U  ^e  rycht  way.  « 1400-50  Jl^ars  Alex.  689 
Is  05t  ^i  werid  to  [jc  wissid  {v.r.  wist]?  Ibid.  4997  And 
quat  )>ou  win  of  l>aim  to  wete  wis  in  )»i  saghe.  c  1440  Cap. 
GRAVE  Life  St.  Kath.  v.  1929  pat  slie  may  vs  wisse  A  stede- 
fast  lore  for  to  amende  oure  mysse.  1460  Paston  Lett.  I.  518 
If  my  feodarye3..may  ought  wisse  therin,lele  them  se  iL 

fi.  C1400  Beryn  3390  Met  I  nevir  creature  t>at  me  coude 
wissh  or  say  Reedynes  of  my  ffadir,  dede  othir  a-lyve. 
c  1460  To^vneley  Myst.  xv.  156  He  that  this  warld  began, 
wysh  vs  the  way  I  1535  Lyndksay  Satyre  1929  Wische  me 
the  richt  way  till  Sanct-Androes. 

b.  Const- dependent  interrog.  clause. 

c  xooo  i^LFRic  Saints'  Lives  v.  253  Se  craeft  sccolde  wissian 
Xewisslice  be  steorrum  hwa:t  gehwilcum  menn  gclunipe  on 
his  lifes  cndebyrdnysse.  c  1x75  Lamb.  Horn.  37  He  is  iset 
bi-twihan  god  almihtin  and  ^e  for  \>ti  wissine  hu  J>u  scalt  et 
god  seolf  habben  bine  sunne  for3euene.  c  I3a5  Spec.  Gy 
Warw.  no  What  it  is  i  wole  ^e  wisse.  X36a  Lancjl.  P.  PI. 
A.  XII.  40  She  wolde  me  wisse  wher  )>t  toun  were.  £-1419 
HoccLEVR  De  Reg.  Princ.  1245  Wisseth  me  how  to  getc  a 
golden  salue.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtces)  2633  pou  may 
me  wysse  How  lang  J»e  kyngdonic  sail  be  hyss. 

2.  To  show  the  way  to  (a  person)  ;  to  direct, 
guide;  to  lead,  conduct  (///.  ox  fig.).     Also  absol. 

cxooo  it:LFRic  How.  I.  324  iElccs  mauncs  weorc  cy3a3 
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hwilc  gast  hine  wissaS.  a  1013  Wulfstan  Hom.  xix.  (1883) 
108  pa  3e  him  betaehte sindon  for  gode  to  wissianne.  CX175 
Lamb.  How.  89  Godes  jife  us  wissa^  [^lfric  Horn.  I.  312 
gewissaSJ  to  his  willen.  ciz^o  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  390/41  God 
. ,  us  leue . .  ore  lif  so  wisse  pat  we . .  comen  to  heouene  blisse. 
ij(4o  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  9304  God-.^at  b^m  gun  wysse 
Til  mekenes.  1340-70  Alisaunder  806  Amon  Jje  grete  God 
..Schall  Jjee  wisse  fro  wo.  13.,  Gaiv.  <5-  Gr.  Knt.  739  pe 
kny3t..To  Mary  made  his  mone,  pat  ho.,  wysse  hym  to  sura 
wone.  c  1425  Efigl.  Cong.  Ireland  95  He  wissed  the  hors 
sydlynge  ayeynes  the  watyr  asquynt.  c  1425  Scrcn  Sag. 
(P.)  2366  Tiiy  seven  Clcrkys,  That  wyssys  the  to  wykkyd 
werkys.  c  1430  Pisiill  of  Susan  213  {Cott.  MS.)  Wylyly 
hyr  wenches  she  wyssed  a- way.  c  1440  Vork  Myst.  \.  157 
To  all  1  sail  wirke  be  ghe  wysshyng.  c  1530  Songs,  Carols, 
etc.  (E.E.T.S.)  51,  &  vertuosly  me  wysse  to  godward  1  c  1550 
Wever  Lusty  Juventus  (facs.  Awdely)  A  ij  h,  I  pray  you 
wyshe  me  thether,  For  I  am  going  to  seeke  them. 
b.  To  manage,  rul&,  govern,  control. 

c  1000  vElfric  in  Alorris  O.  E.  Hom.  I.  302  Rex  we  cwa;J>a3 
cynipg,  i'aet  is  jecweden  wissisend,  for|jani  l^e  he  sceal 
wissijan  mid  wjsdome  his  folce.  c  1205  Lav.  5380  pe  sculden 
witen  )?at  lond  &  wissien  \>3.  leoden.  C1290  Beket  1059  in 
S.  Eng.  Leg.  136  Vnne)Te  he  mi^iewiih  is  hondene  J>eos  |»re 
l^ingus  do;  blessi  )7at  folk  and  here  ^e  croiz  and  ts  bridel 
wisse.  <tx3oo  Cursor  M.  5292  pe  lauerd-hed  of  al  his  land 
To  wiss  and  ledd.  a  1470  Harding  Chron.  cxx.  xxii.  (1812) 
232  He  made  duke  Harold  protectoure  Of  his  cousyne,  to 
gouerne  and  to  wysse  Edgar  Athelyng. 

3.  with  person  as  obj.  (oiig.  dat.)  and  (freq.) 
inf.  with  to :  To  give  directions  or  instructions  to; 
to  direct,  order ;  to  instruct,  show  how  {to  do  some- 
thing) ;  also  gen.  to  teach,  instruct. 

cxooo  j^LFRic  Num.  xxiii.  8  He  wite^ode  Jia,  swa  him 
wissode  god.  fiaoo  Trin.  Colt.  How.  7  He..wisseJ>  us  to 
leden  ure  lif  on  clennesse.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17201  If  J>ou 
wil  were  als  i  )>e  wiss.  Ibid.  20536  Thritti  winter  and  sumdel 
mare,  1  lenged  man  to  wiss  in  lare.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylns 
I.  622  Thowkoudestneuere  ynloue  ^yn  seluen  wysse.  1399 
Langu  Rich.  Redeles  Prol.  31  For  to  written  him  a  wntte 
to  wissen  him  better.  ?  a  1400  Morte  A  rih.  9  And  wysse  me 
to  werpe  owte  some  worde.  i486  Bk.  St.  Allans  eiv,  And 
ye  speke  of  the  Bucke  the  fyrst  yere  he  is  A  fawne  sowkyng 
on  his  dam  say,  as  I  yow  wis. 

"Wis  (wis),  v.^  pseudo-arch.  Also  7  (3  pers. 
sing.)  wisses,  9  wiss.  Orig.  in  I  wis  =  IviiHadv. 
(q.v.)  erron.  taken  as  =  *  I  know  * ;  hence  occas.  as 
a  synonym  of '  know  *  in  other  parts  of  the  verb,  being 
apprehended  as  the  present  oiwist,  pa.  t.  of  Wit  v.'^ 

[The  following  show  various  stages  of  corruption  oHwis  : — 

1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  37  Ane  wes  ane  wedow, 
I  wist.  Ibid.  414  Now  am  I  a  wedow,  I  wise.  i59iS[iaks. 
/  l/en.  F/,  IV.  i.  180  And  if  I  wish  he  did.  But  Itr  it  rest. 
1614  W.  Browne  Sheph.  Pipe  C  6,  Better  cannot  be  I  wist, 
Descant  on  it  he  that  list.  x6x5  Brathwait  Strappado  115 
Strange  the  Proiect  was  I  wish  Of  this  Metamorphosis.  X798 
Coleridge  Ane.  Mar,  ni.  ii,  It  moved  and  moved,  and 
took  at  last  A  certain  shape,  1  wist.  1818  Byron  To  Mr, 
Murray  v,  Tours,  Travels,  Essays,  too,  I  wist.  And  Sermons 
to  thy  mill  bring  grist.  1893  F.  Thompson  Poems  15  Wings, 
I  wist.  Whose  amethyst  Trepidations  have  forgone  me.] 

1606  Lyly's  Eupitues  (1613)  Y  i  b,  You  gall  mec  more  with 
these  tearmes  then  you  wisse  [ed.  1580  wist,  1597  wish], 
164*  Milton  Apol.  Sweet.  13  Where  my  morning  haunts 
are  he  wisses  not.  [Cf.  164a  I?  J.  Hall]  Modest  Confut.  To 
Rdr.  A  iij  h.  Where  his  morning  haunts  are  I  wist  not.] 
x66a  A.  Cooper  Stratologia  11.  47  Morgan  more  valorous 
than  hec  wis'd  or  wil'd.  1803  W.  S.  Rose  Amadis  31  Full 
well  I  wiss  To  serve  your  princely  will  were  perfect  bliss. 
c  1830  Coleridge  A  lice  Du  Cios  77  And,  bonny  boy,  you  wis, 
Lord  Julian  is  a  hasty  man.  1844  Mrs.  Browning  Romaunt 
rf Page  xxiii,  In  the  dark  chanib^re,  if  the  bride  was  fair, 
Ye  wis,  I  could  not  see. 

t  Wis,  adv.  Obs.  Also  3-4  -wiss,  4-5  -wys,  6 
wusse.  [Aphetic  form  of  Iwis,  q.v.  (cf.  Wis  sb^.l 
Certainly,  assuredly.  ^ 

c  laoo  Ormin  2866  Wiss  to  sobe.  Ibid.  7410  pejj  sindenn 
wiss  Iiundess  &  swin  purrh  pej^re  lajjc  sinness.  a  1x25 
Ancr.  R.  38  Alse  wis  ase  i5en  like  flesche  \>tX  he  nom  of  )?e 
nes  neuer  sunne  [etc],  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1863  pat  mighti 
king,  ful  son  and  wi.ss,  Did  turn  t>air  baret  in*to  blis.  c  X330 
Amis  ff  Amil.  1292  The  steward  swore  the  pople  among, 
As  wis  as  he  seyd  no  wrong,  God  help  him  at  his  nede  ! 
C1386  Chaucer  I'rankl.  T.  742  God  helpe  me  so  as  wys 
This  is  to  muche.  1390  Gower  Couf.  II,  2;j6  Als  so  wiss 
mot  I  be  schrive.  c  1400  Row.  Rose  6433  God  so  wys  be 
mysocour  [orig.  si  m'aist  Diex].  1598  B.  Jonson  Ev. 
Man  in  Huw.  i.  i,  ICno.  Why,  I  hope  you  will  not  a  hawking 
now,  will  you?   6"/<r.  No  wusse. 

Wis,  obs.  f.  Wise  ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wish.  Wisage, 
obs.  Sc.  f.  Visage.  Wisall,  obs.  var.  of  Wjzle 
dial.  Wisard.  obs.  f.  Wizaud.  Wisch(e,obs. 
Sc.  pa.t.  of  Wash  z^.;  var.  Wisz^.l;  obs.  f.WisH  j^. 
and  v.     WiBohcraft,  Wischeaf,  Wischeall, 

obs.  Sc.ff.  WlTCHCltAFT,  VOUCHSAFE,  VESSEL. 

Wisdom  (wizdam).  Forms:  1- wisdom;  3 
{Orm.)  wissdom,  (^wistom),  3-5  wysdom,  wis- 
dam,  3-7  wisedom,  -wisdome,  4  wisdame, 
(wijsdara),  4-6  wysdome,  C^.^.  visdome),  4-7 
wisedome,  5  wisedam,  wysdam(e,  -wysedora, 
(wijsdom,  wysedomme,  wiesdom,  vysdome, 
whysdom),  5-6  wysedome,  (6  wisdoume, 
-dum(e,  wisz-,  wyszdome,  7  Sc.  wosdorae). 
[OE.  wlsddm  =  OFris.,  OS.  wisdSm,  MDu.  wijs- 
dom,  OHG.,  MHG.  wistuom  (G.  weistum  legal 
sentence,  precedent),  ON.  vtsdStnr  (Sw,,  Da.  vis- 
dom)  I  see  Wise  a.  and  -dom.]  The  quality  or 
character  of  being  wise,  or  something  in  which 
this  is  exhibited. 

1.  Capacity  of  judging  rightly  in  matters  relating 
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to  life  and  conduct ;  soundness  of  judgement  in  the 
choice  of  means  and  ends  ;  sometimes,  less  strictly, 
sound  sense,  esp.  in  practical  affairs :  opp.  Xo  folly. 
BtnbulfKm  Offa  waes-  wide  jeweorSod,  wisdome  heold 
.fcl^Sl  iiooo  rnst.  Polity  .i.  in  Thorpe  Laws  \\.yA 
Burh  cynincges  wisdom  folc  wyrA  jessehs,  wsundful,  & 
aiefJKt.  c  iiTS  La,«b.  Horn.  iJj  Pet  wit  and  ><:ne  wisdom 
^f  are  drihten  m  sende.  c  i».  6rm,n  8974  "■'V""'JT^ 
&  t,raf  i  wissdom  &  inn  elde.  a  l«S  A  ucr.  ^-  6  He  mai  he 
vttre  riwle  chaungeii,  efter  wisdom,  a  i»as  Ltg.  Kath.  485 
Ichulle  fordon  \^  wisdom  of  N^os  wise  «ori<'5'.="-  « '3~ 
C«r,<n-M.  £857  Godd  ne  had  him  sli  wisdom  Giuen,  als  he 

Juery  gome  ..Wordliche  wisdam  &  wittus  lliche.  axjni 
ciST*!,  in  Mi^r  Poc.H,fr.  Vir„OH  MS.  587  For^ure  |,. 
wille  wib  wisdam.  <•  1400  ^<5  Pol.  Poems  x.  ji  At  (.0  tre  of 
w>-sdom;  foly  hou  sou?t.  i4So-iS§o  Myrr.  our  LadytlUJZj, 
The  mooste  wyse  wysdome  of  god.  1513  ^O"?  ■^'™-  ^  '" 
Hall ««.«.,  ^./i".  K  {1548)  2  b,  Yf  grace  turne  hym  to  wise- 
dome.  1S3S  CovF.RDALK  Proz:  ix.  10  The  feare  of  the  Lorde 
is  the  begynnynee  of  wysdome.  1563  Homihes,  Rogalioti 
Wk  iiu  Rrrr  j,  i'hys  wisdome  can  not  be  atteyned,  but  by 
the  direction  of  the  spirite  of  God,  and  therefore  it  is 
called  spiriluall  wisdome.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  m.  vii. 
16  Your  Discipline  in  Warre.  Wisdome  m  Peace.  1597 
Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ivi.  S  5  That  which  moueth  God  to 
worke  is  goodnes,  and  that  which  ordereth  his  worke  is  wise. 
dome.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple,  Providence  xvi,  Each 
creature  hath  a  wisdome  for  his  good.  1640  Wilkins  Disc. 
Nnv  Planet  ix.  204  Wee  allow  every  Watch-maker  so  much 
wisdome  as  not  to  put  any  motion  in  his  Instrument,  which 
is  superfluous,  a  1708  Beveridcb  Tlies.Theol.  (^yii)  III. 
iS  By  wisdom,  I  mean  that  attribute  in  God,  whereby  He 
orders  and  manages  whatsoever  He  takes  in  hand,  by  the 
best  means,  in  the  best  manner  and  to  the  best  end.  1784 
CowFER  Task  VI.  88  Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being 
one.  Have  ofttimes  no  connexion.  187S  Manning  Mission 
Holy  Ghcst  xiv.  385  Illumination  of  the  intellect,  together 
with  charity  inflaming  the  heart,  constitute  the  gift  of 
wLsdom. 
b.  personified  (almost  always  as  feminine). 
r838  iELFRED  Boeth.  iii.  §1  pa  com  b:er  gan  in  to  me 
heofencund  Wisdom,  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xi.  19  Wis- 
dom ys  jerihtwisud  fram  heora  bearnum.  1362  Langl. 
P.  PI.  A.  IV.  87  He  haj)  waget  me  a-mendes  as  wisdam  him 
tauhte.  153s  CovERDALE  Prov.  viii.  i  Doth  not  wysdome 
crie  J  doth  not  vnderstondinge  put  forth  hir  voyce  ?  1597 
Hooker  Ecct.  Pol.  v.  viii.  §  i  To  prescribe  the  order  of 
doing,  .is  a  peculiar  prerogatiue  which  Wisedome  hath,  as 
Queene  or  soueraigne  commandresse  oner  other  vertues. 
1611  Bible  Transl.  Pref.  1"4  Loue  the  Scriptures,  and  wise- 
dome  will  loue  thee.  1741  Grav  Adversity  25  Wisdom  in 
sable  garb  array'd  Immeis'd  in  rapt'rous  thought  profounJ. 
1784  CowpKR  Task  VI,  97  Knowledge  is  proud  that  he 
has  learned  so  much.  Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows 
no  more.  i8oa  Wordsw.  */  grieved  /or  BnonapartP  9 
Wisdom  doth  live  with  children  round  her  knees.  1850 
Tessvson  In  Mem.  cxiv.  22  For  she  (jc.  Knowledge]  is 
earthly  of  the  mind.  But  Wisdom  heavenly  of  the  soul. 

O.  as  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  divine 
nature  in  Jesus  Christ  (cf.  i  Cor.  i.  24,  30,  etc.) ; 
hence  used  as  a  title  of  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity  {the  Wisdom  of  the  Father)  \  also  occas. 
applied  to  God  or  the  Trinity. 

f  888  i^u^sED  Boeth.  xli.  §4  Se  wisdom  mae;  us  eaHunga 
on^itan  swylce  swylce  we  sint . .  forSsem  se  wisdom  is  God. 
a  117S  Cott.  Horn.  219  purh  his  wisdom  (se  sune)  heo  5e- 
worhte  alle  l>ing.  c  laoo  f^'cw  <S-  Virtues  25  De  sune  of 
Se  fader  akenned,  al  swa  his  wisedom.  a  razg  Ancr.  R.  26 
Almihti  God,  Fcder,  &  Sune,  &  soSfest  Holi  Gost,  also  5e 
^reo  beo5  o  God,  &  o  mihte,  o  wisdom,  &  o  luue.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  9730.  1402  yacke  UfilandXn  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls) 
1 1.  36  Christ,  that  is  the  wisedome  of  God  the  Father.  1587 
GoLDiNG  De  Mornayv.  (1592)  53  We  call  him  also  the  wise- 
dome  of  the  Father,  yea,  and  euen  meerely  and  simply  wise- 
dome.  1833  Newman  Arians  11.  iii.  (1876)  169  It  would 
appear  that  our  Lord  is  called  the  Word  or  Wisdom  in  two 
•respects ;  first,  to  denote  His  essential  presence  in  the  Father 
..:  secondly.  His  inediatorship.  185S  Lynch  Lett,  to  Scat- 
/tfrirrf  11.(1872)  52  Wisdom  is  alive  :  it  is  not  a  thing  or  quality. 
It  is  God.    it  IS  God  and  Man,  for  it  is  Christ. 

d.  Contextually,  usually  predicative  with  fol- 
lowing inf. :  =  a  wise  thing  to  do ;  also  with  a 
and  pL,  a  piece  of  wisdom  ;  a  wise  action  or  pro- 
ceeding.   (Opp.  to  Folly  sbX  i  c.)  arch. 

136a  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  vll.  201  Here  nou  . .  and  holde  hit 
for  wisdam.  £14*0  Hoccleve  Min.  Poems  xxiv.  215  Is  it 
wysdam  as  ^at  it  seemcth  yow,  Were  it  on  your  fyngir  con- 
tinuclly?  148s  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  87  Hyt  wylbe  whys, 
doin  to  be  sewyr  of  mo.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  60 
Till  then,  'tis  wisdome  to  conceale  our  meaning,  a  i6z8 
F.  Grevil  Sidney  (1652)  2  Had  I  grounded  my  ends  upon 
active  Wisedomes  of  the  present.  1764  Priestley  Lect, 
Hist.,  Ess.  Educ.  (1788)  p.  XV,  It  is  certainly  our  wisdom 
to  contrive  that  the  studies  of  youth  should  tend  to  fit  them 
for  the  business  of  manhood.  1831  Scott  Ct.  Rob.  xviii,  It 
is  wisdom  to  choose  a  better  protector.  1884  Helen  Jack- 
son Ramona  i,  If  she  had  ever  said  anything  about  herself, 
which  ihe  never  did — one  of  her  many  wisdoms. 

e.  //.  as  attribute  of  a  number  of  persons;  hence, 
with  possessive,  as  a  title  of  dignity  or  respect, 
esp.  for  the  members  of  a  deliberative  assembly ; 
also  jocularly  or  ironically.  Similarly,  without 
possessive,  as  in  the  best  wisdoms  =  the  wisest  men. 
I43»  Rolls  o/Parll.  IV.  403/2  To  the  right  wyse  and  dis- 
crete Commens  of  this  present  Parlement. ..  Please  hit  unto 
youreworthyand  noble  wisdoms  and  discretions  [etc.].  1447-8 
Shillifi^/brd's  Lett.  (Camden)  108  As  hit  appereth  of  rccorde 
the  whiche  they  remytte  to  your  wysedomys.  1536  Chom  well 
in  Merrimao  Li/e 9t  Lett.  (1902)  11.  2  As  by  your  wisedomes 
ye  shall  thinke  may  best  -serue  for  the  kii.ges  highnes  pur- 
pose. 1587  D,  Fennrr  De/.  Ministers  60  It  may  please 
their  wisedomes,  who  are  to  be  ludges,  to  consider.  1619 
J.  DtHisoN  Heav.  Banquet  etc.  317,  I  will  leaue  that  to 
their  wisedomes  who  haue  place  of  gouernmeut.      1631 
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Markham  Country  Contentm.  r.  xix.  (ed.  4)  103  Many  of 
the  best  wisedomes  of  our  Nation.  1794  Wolcot  (P.  Pindar) 
Ode  to  Tyrafits  \Sk5.  1812  III.  253  Even  Folly.. freely  on 
your  Wisdoms  cracks  her  jokes. 

{b)  Less  commonly  in  sitig.  of  a  single  person. 

1447-8  SkilUug/ord's  Lett.  (Camden)  42  Not  likely  by 
that  mene  to  be  ended  lightly,  as  your  wysedom  knowyth 
well.  x5s^  Hakluyt  Voy.  Ep,  Ded.  P3  The  chiefe  motiues  ! 
which  induced  his  princely  wisedome  hereunto.  i6i»  J. 
CoTTA  Diic.  Dang.  Pract.  Pkys.  I.  ix.  72  The  parents,  .sent 
for  a  wisewoman,  &  her  wisedome  came  vnto  them,  a  1653  ^ 
A.  Wii^os  in  Peck  Desid.  Curiosa  (1735)  1 1-  xn.  24  The 
Maior's  Wisdom  said,  hee  knew  not  my  Lord's  Hand.  1831 
Scott  Ct.  Rob.  viii,  Can  your  wisdom  possibly  entertain 
a  wish  to  converse  with  me  ?  j 

2.  Knowledge  (esp.  of  a  high  or  abstruse  kind) ;    I 
enlightenment,   learning,   erudition ;    in  early  use 
often  =  philosophy,    science.      f  Also,    practical 
knowledge  or  understanding,  expertness  in  an  art. 
Now  only  Hist, 

C9SO  Lindi'sf,  Gosp.  Luke  xi.  52  Tulzstis  clauem  scicntiae^  \ 
sie  nomon  cxgo  wisdomes.  138a  Wyclif  j  Cor.  ii.  13  Not 
in  tau^t  wordis  of  mannis  wysdom,  but  in  doctryne  of  the 
spirit,  c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  575  The  wisdom  of  an  heepe 
of  lerned  men  Of  maistres  hadde  he  mo  than  thries  ten. 
1460-70  Bk.  Quinte  Essence  i  pe  wijsdom  and  ^>e  science  of 
)?is  book  schuldcbe.  .pre-serued.  1526  Tindale  ,<4<r/i'  vii. 
22  Moses  was  learned  in  al!  manner  off  wisdom  of  the 
Egipcians.     1557  in  Lodge  Iliustr.  Brit.  Hist.  (1791)  L  276 

?heQuene's  Ma"^,  knowing  the  wysdome  and  skyll  of  John 
rende,  Esquier,  in  the  leading  and  ordering  of  footemen. 
i66a  J.  Chandler  Van  Helmont's  Oriat.  163  This.. was 
Zoosophie  or  the  wisdom  of  keeping  living  Creatures  to- 
gether. X770  Langhorne  Plutarch  (1879)  L  130/1  What 
was  then  called  wisdom,  which  consisted  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  arts  of  government,  and  the  practical  part  of  political 
prudence.  1875  Lightfoot  Comm,  Coioss.  99  *  Wisdom  '  in 
Gnostic  teachmg  was  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  few. 

b.  //.  Kinds  of  learning,  branches  of  know- 
ledge,   rare. 

c888  iELFRPD  Boeth.  vii.  §3  Mine  )?eowas  sindon  wis- 
domas  &  crzeftas  &  so3e  welan.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  8482  Of 
all  wisdoms  [Solomon]  had  i-nogh.  1853  F.  W.  Faber  All 
for  Jesus  (1854)  130  The  Corinthians  could  not  come  near 
us  in  the  variety  of  our  wisdoms  and  our  gifts. 

c.  In  renderings  of  med.L.  names  of  substances 
prepared  or  used  by  the  alchemists,  as  lute  of  wis- 
dom (see  Lute  j^.2  1),  salt  of  wisdom  =  Alembroth. 

(Cf.  Philosopher  4,  5  b,  Philosophical  4.) 

1460-70  [see  Lute  j^.^  i].  1576  Baker  Gesners  yeivell of 
Health  37  The  Lute  of  Wysedom e,  which  resisteth  the  fire 
marveylously.  xSoo  tr.  Lagrange* s  Clieiii,  IL  23  Alembroth, 
Salt  of  the  Art,  Salt  of  Wisdom. 

3.  Wise  discourse  or  teaching  ;  with  a  and  //., 
a  wise  saying  or  precept.     Now  rare  or  arch. 

citji  Lamb.  Horn.  125  Imong  J^an  muchela  wisdoma  Jie 
ure  drihten  lerde  his  apostles,  c  1205  Lav.  25628  j^lc  bi  his 
witte  wisdom  sseiden.  c  1250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  462  On  two  tables 
of  ti^cl  and  bras  Wrot  he  Sat  wistom.  1303  R.  Brunne 
Handl.  Synne  H79  Ano|>er  wysdom  a  clerk  vs  telle]?.  £^1400 
Lydg.  Chorle  <5-  Bird  274  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  189  To 
here  a  wisdom  thyn  eres  been  half  deef.  1493  [H.  Parker] 
Dives  <5-  Pauper  (1496)  ix.  iv.  350/2,  I  shall  teche  the  thre 
wysedomes  whiche  yf  thou  kepe  them  well  they  shall  do  the 
moche  proufyte.  1531  Elyot  Gov.  hi.  xxv.  In  his  fables 
the  foxe,  the  hare,  and  the  wolfe,  though  they  neuer*poke, 
do  teache  many  good  wysedomes.  i860  Sala  Badd.  Peer, 
\.  vii.  127  Listen  then,  to  the  wisdom  of  Pollybank. 

b.  In  the  titles  of  two  books  of  the  Apocrypha, 
viz.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (often  abbrev.  Wisdom 
or  The  Book  of  Wisdom)  y  and  The  Wisdom  of 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  (commonly  called  Eccksi- 
asticus\     Cf.  also  Wisdom  literature^  etc.  in  5. 

1430-40  Wycliffite  Bible  Wisd.  {heading)  Heer  gynneth 
the  prolog  in  the  booc  of  Wisdam.  16x1  Bible  (title)  The 
Wisedome  of  Solomon.  Ibid,  {title)  The  Wisdome  of  lesus 
the  Sonne  cf  Sirach,  or  Ecclesiasticus.  1873  Plumptre  in 
Expositor  \,  336  Those  [words]_which  are  found  in  Philo 
anci  in  the  Epistle,  but  not  in  Wisdom,  igxz  E.  C.  Sf.lwvm 
Oracles  IV.  T.  iii.  78  The  fact  that  Wisdom  also  contains  an 
anticipation  of  one  of  the  three  Temptations  of  Christ. 
t4.  Sanity, 'reason'.  (Cf.  WiSErt.  4.)  Obs.  rare. 
1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  iv.  iv,  5  Pray  heauen  his  wise- 
dome  bee  not  tainted. 
5.  Comb.  a.  attrib.,  ;is wisdom-book y -lecture y  tic; 
Wisdom  literature y  a  collective  term  for  the  biblical 
books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  Ecclesiasticus,  and  the  Epistle  of 
James ;  so  Wisdom  books,  poetry ^  versif  cation. 
(See  also  Wisdom  tooth.)  b.  instrumental,  ob- 
jective, etc.,  as  wisdom-bred^  ^gi'^i^^gi  'Seasoned^ 
'Seemingj  -working  adjs. 

CX200  yW».  Coll.  Horn.  187  Of  J>e  strengSe  J?e  ure  drihten 
us  to  munegeS  spec^  *wisdom  boc  and  seicS,  Fortitudo  sim* 
Plicis  uia  domini,  X887  Chevne  Job  ^  Solomon  i8o  The 
Wisdom-books  of  the  Old  Testament  proper.  1832  Tenny- 
son Glnone  121  Power..;  *wisdom-bred  And  throned  of 
wisdom.  X667  Milton  P.  L.  ix,  675  O  Sacred,  Wise,  and 
*  Wisdom-giving  Plant,  Mother  of  Science,  a  1644  Quarles 
Sol.  Recant,  ch.  xii.  9  Because  his  true  repentant  soul  was 
wise.  He  read  this  *wisdome -lecture.  X887  Chevne  Job  ff 
Solomon  180  The  book  now  before  us — the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  in  the  *Wisdom-Uterature.  X809-10  Cole- 
ridge 7^rzV«(/(i8i8)  11 L  112  The  title  of  sophist,.  .a*wisdom* 
monger,  in  the  same  sense  as  we  say,  an  iron-monger.  1895 
R.  G.  Moulton /*r<7p^r^ji6gThe  metres  of  *  Wisdom  poetry. 
a  1644  Quarles  Sol.  Recant.  Sol.  xLi  I'hy  *  wisdome-seasoned 
brest.  x8a6  E.  Irving  Babylon  L  ii.  74  A  *wisdom.seeming 
ignorance.  1816  Shelley  .S"«Kjr/ 36  To  make  hard  hearti 
Dissolve  away  in  *wisdcm. working  grief. 

Hence  Wi'jsdomful  a.,  full  of  wisdom  ;  i"  Wi-»- 
domhood,  wisdom  ;  Wisdomless  a.,  destitute  of 
wisdom;    f  Wl'sdomness,  (a)  contained  wisdom, 
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wise  signification  or  implication  ;  ib)  affected  or 
spurious  wisdom  ;  Wi'sdomship,  (with  posses- 
sive) as  a  title  of  (ironical)  respect  (cf.  i  e). 

1845  Blackw.  Mag.  Feb.  156/2  Its  wondrous  *wisdomful 
speech.  X38.WYCLIK  Set,  Wks.  IIL  99  As  Seynt  Poul 
seyb,  In  him  be)?  alle  tresoures  of  kunnyng  and  of  *wys- 
domhud.  1608  Machin  Dumb  Knt.  iv.  i,  I  am  mad, ..all 
wit-stung.  *wisdomlesse.  XS89  Marprel.  Epit.  (1843)  21  It 
is  a  hard  matter.. to  conceiue  all  tlie  "wjsdomnes  of  this 
syllogisme.  1668  E.  Kemp  Reas.  Use  Ch.  Prayers  in  Pub- 
lick  14  So  impertinent  a  piece  of  gravity,  so  unseasonable  a 
piece  of  wisdomness.  1692  Vindication  Pref.  A  2,  '1  heir 
cool  "Wisdomships  can  be  as  Hot  as  their  Neighbours  in 
their  own  Concerns. 

Wisdom  tOOtll.  [Usually  pi. ;  orig.  teeth  of 
wisdom,  rendering  mod.L.  denies  sapientiie,  =  Arab. 
adrasu  'Ihikmi  (J.  dirs  tooth,  hihn  wisdom),  after 
Gr.  (7w<ppovt(TTrjp(s  (Hippocrates) :  so  called  as  not 
appearing  till  the  attainment  of  years  of  discretion.] 
The  hindmost  molar  tooth  on  each  side  of  both 
upper  and  lower  jaws  in  man,  usunlly  '  cut'  about 
the  age  of  twenty.  Often  in  phr.  to  cut  one's 
wisdom  teetkf  to  attain  to  wisdom  or  discretion. 

[1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Barthol.  Anat.  Man.  iv.  xiii. 
349  The  two  last  are  termed  Denies  Sapiential^  the  Teeth  of 
Wisedom.  1771  J.  S.  tr.  Le  Brands  Obseni.  Surg.  (ed.  4) 
Diet.  CcSb,  Sophronesieres,  the. .Teeth  of  Wisdom.  1809 
Malkin  Gil  Bias  X.  X.  f  32  '1  he  gamester,  finding  that  I  had 
cut  my  teeth  of  wisdom  sooner  than  suited  his  pui  pose.] 

1848  Qitavi's  Elefii.  Anat.  {ed.  5)  II.  971  The  last  molar 
in  each  range,  owing  to  its  late  appearance  through  the 
gums,  is  called  the  wisdom-tooth.  1863  Mrs.  Gaskell 
Salvia's  L.  xxi,  He's  noane  cut  his  wisdom-teeth  yet.  x868 
Whyte-Mklville  li^'hiie  Rose  III.  205  It  seems,  .they're  all 
born  with  their  wisdom-teeth  cut  and  their  whiskers  growed. 
X872  L.  P.  Meredith  Teeth  (1878)  49  The  wisdom  teeth 
occasionally  erupt  as  late  as  the  fortieth  or  fiftieth  year. 

Wise  (waiz),  sb.^  arch.  Forms :  i-  wise,  i, 
3-4  C5-6  Sc.)  wis,  I,  3-6  wyse,  (3-4  wisse,  4 
wice,  .5V.  viss,  vijs,  vyijs,  vyise),  4-5  wys,  {Sc. 
wiss,  vyse,  vice,  4-6  Sc.  wyis  (6  -iss),  5  wyesse, 
whyse,  5-6  Sc.  wyss(e,  vise,  6  wize,  weysse). 
[OE.  wise  wk.  fem.  (rarely  wis  str.  fem.)  manner, 
mode,  condition,  thing,  affair,  cause,  reason, 
(occas.)  song  =  OFris.  wts^  OS.  %visa.  wk.  and  str. 
(MLG.  'toisey  wis,  MDu.  wize,  wijs,  Du.  wijze), 
OHG.  wisa,  and  ivis  manner,  custom,  tune  (MHG. 
wise,  G.  weise),  ON.  visa  wk.  fem.  stanza,  *vis 
manner  in  odruvis  otherwise  (Sw.  visa.  Da.  vise 
song;  also  Sw.,  Da.  vis  way,  manner)  :—  OTeut. 
*wrson-,  *wtso  :  f.  wit-  WiT  v.^  (for  the  sense  cf.  the 
cognate  Gr,  ttdos  form,  shape,  kind,  state  of  things, 
course  of  action).] 

I.  fl.  Manner,  mode,  fashion,  style;  sfec, 
habitual  manner  of  action,  habit,  custom  (cf.  \Vay 
sb.  22).  Obs.  (in  later  use  .SV.)  :  see  also  11. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  55  Maniges  mannes  wise  bi6  )?act  he 
wile  symle  to  his  nehstan  sprecan  \>s.  word  t>e  he  wenj?  JjSBt 
him  leofoste  syn  to  sehyrenne.  c  1205  Lav.  25426  An 
hundred  J^usende  iwepnede  J)eines  ohte  on  heore  londes 
wise,  c  1220  Bestiary  468  De  spinnere,  .werpeS  3us  hire 
web,  and  weueS  on  hire  wise,  a  lajo  Ozul  <y  Night.  1029 
For  heom  ne  may  halter  ne  biidel  Bringe  from  here  wode 
wyse.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  1213  pat  folc  verst  in  is  wise. 
To  hor  godes  as  hii  wolde,  dude  hor  sacrefice.  X393  Langl. 
P.  PI,  C.  XX.  263  pis  is  t-e  w  orste  wise  t?at  eny  wight  myghte 
Synegen  a^ens  ^e  seynt  espirit.  c  1400  Maundev.  (1919)  xi. 
49,  &  3it  J>ei  ben  in  moornynge  in  the  wise  )jat  Ji^ei  maden 
here  lamentacioun  for  him  the  firste  tyme.  c  1470  Henry 
Wallace  11.  25  Our  all  ye  toune  rewlyng  on  thair  awne  wis. 
X572  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxiv.  3  (^uho  list  to  mark  the 
Scottisch  gyse.  .Sail  weill  persave  thair  craftie  wyse. 

fb,  phr.  To  do,  make  one'' s  wisei  to  do  what  one 
can.  ///  wise  of:  after  the  fashion  of ;  in  respect 
of.     In  wise  that :  in  such  a  manner  that,  so  that, 

c  1290  Beket  12-jg  in  S.  Etig.  Leg.  143  po  he  hadde  al  is 
tale  itold  and  imaked  is  grete  wise  [v.  r.  al  his  wise],  He  sat 
adoun.  c  X374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  64  This  Troylus,  yn 
wyse  of  curtasie, . .  rod  and  dide  here  compaynye,  X454 
Paston  Lett.  I.  297  Ledam  wulde  a  do  hys  wyse  to  a  mad 
a  complent  to  Pryothe  in  the  scher-how.se  of  yow.  c  1470 
Henry  JVallace  vi,  565  All  Wallace  folk  in  wys  off  wer  was 
gud.  xs6x  HoBV  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  in.  (1577)  P  v, 
Wyth  the  wayes  whyche  she  ordeined,  those  Realmes  are 
still  ruled,  in  wise  that  albeit  hir  life  wanteth,  yet  hir 
authorltie  liueth, 

1 2.  Song,  melody.    Obs. 

a  1000  Menologium  70  Wrecan  wordum  for5,  wise  [MS. 
wisse]  gesingan.  « 1250  Ozvl  <S-  Night.  519  So  sone  so  )>u 
sittest  a  brode  pu  forleost  al  jsine  wise. 

II.  OE.  wise  manner,  fashion,  like  the  cognate 
forms  in  other  Germanic  languages  (see  the  re- 
spective sections  below),  was  used  in  various  kinds 
ofadvb.  expressions  meaning  *  in  such-and-such  a 
manner,  way,  or  respect ',  in  which  it  was  qualified 
by  an  adj.  or  a  sb.  with  or  without  a  governing 
preposition.  Several  of  these  expressions,  with 
others  formed  on  their  pattern  in  later  periods, 
have  survived  as  simple  words,  e.g.  anywise,  cross* 
wise,  leastwise,  likewise,  nowise,  otherwise,  slant- 
wise,\ti  which  -wise  has  the  appearance  of  a  suffix, 
and,  in  so  far  as  it  could  or  can  still  be  freely 
combined  with  an  adj.  or  a  sb.  (as  in  i  b,  3  b),  it 
has  actually  performed  the  function  of  a  suffix. 
The  free  use  of  the  various  forms,  i.  e.  apart  from 
the  established  simple  words,  is  now  only  archaic. 


WISE. 

1.  a.  With  demonstrative,  interrogative,  or  indefi- 
nite adj.  in  an  oblique  case,     (t  rarely//.) 

In  OE.  S9re  uffsait  varies  with  en  iSre  vjisan  (see  Other- 
wise), but  most  later  expressions  of  this  form,  e.  g.  Likewise, 
Thiswise,  What-wise,  resulted  from  ellipsis  of  the  prep,  in 
expressions  of  the  type  in  2  a.  Thuswise  is  an  analogical 
combination  with  an  adv. 

Cf.  OFris.  hMlm  7vU,  OS.  hti  7v!s{e,  OHG.  an</ay  Tvts, 
eittic  7vts,  MHG.  neheine  ivis,  der  sclbcrt  ivts,  mafu^ein 
wts. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  zTj  pe  laes  J)e  o5re  wisan  seni;^  man  leoge. 
c  x«os  Lav.  32018  Wulchere  wise  he  mihte  wi5  A^elstane 
fihtfc.  a  1300  Cursor  .'!/.  17473  All  fals  sal  far  J>at  ilk  wise. 
ai30o  [see  What-wise].  13..  Bonavettturas  Medit,  154 
pat  he  to  hys  treytur  dyd  pe  same  wyse.  13.. -1530  this 
wise  [sec  Thiswise].  1375  Barbour  Brtice  v.  78  His  men^e 
. .  That  vs  dispytis  mony  vis.  c  1375,  1556  suche  wise 
[see  Suchw;iseJ.  c\^ao  ?  Lydg.  Assembly  of  Gods  198 
Syth  that  hit  woll  none  other  wyse  be.  cn^  Cursor  M, 
9S96  (Laud)  This  castclle..is  feyror  many  wyse  [Cott.  on 
mani  wise]  Then  tong  can  telle.  1500-20  Du.vbar  Poems 
xix.  I  How  sowld  I  rewill  me,  or  quhat  wyiss.  Ibid.  Ixxviii. 
15  It  will  nocht  wallcin  me  no  wise.  1513  Douglas  Mneis 
VI.  X.  93  And  as  _thai_  (loklcit  about  Enee,  als  tyte  Sic  vise 
ontil  thaim  carpis  Sibilla.  1513  quhat  wyse  [see  What, 
wise].  1524  in  Strype  Ecd.  Mitn.  (1721)  I,  App.  xiii.  30  The 
delaying.. of  this  matier  may  do  moche  harme,  and  pre. 
judice  sundry  wbes,  1530  Ibid.  III.  App.  x.  20,  I  haue 
prayed  no  other  wysse  then  the  Irewth.  1538  Stahkey 
£n^/arid  iiRjS)  16  1  hys  law.  .must,  .be  referryd,  non  other 
wyse  then  the  conclusyonys  of  artys  mathematical  are  euer 
referryd  to  theyr  pryncypullys.  jg^Abst.  Protocols  Town 
Clerks  ti/Glasfow  (18961  II.  84  All  reicht.  .quhilk  he  had  or 
ony  wyis  mycht  haif  1649  C.  Wase  Sophocles^  Electra  12 
Whilst  things  stand  this  wi,se  with  me.  1693  Evelyn  De 
La  Quint  CompI,  Card.  I.  36  The  Houses,  that  can  no  wise 
afford  above  one  Garden.  1799  Underwood  Dis.  Ckildh. 
(ed.  4)  II.  242  A  bougie,  .would  be  every  wise  as  proper. 
1856  Mrs.  Bkowning  Aur.  Leigh  111.  810  No  wise  beautiful 
Was  Marian  Erie.  1883  L.  Oliphant  Altiora  Peto  xy'm. 
He  did  it  this  wise. 

b.  With  general  adjs.,  often  forming  an  equiva- 
lent of  -LT  ^,  as  t  humble  wise  =  humbly,  despile- 
ful-wise  =  despitefuUy :  in  later  use  hyphened  or  as 
one  word. 

Cf.  MHG.  gltcher  'Mse  (G.  gleicherweis^,  G.  glUchlicher- 
vieisct  irrtilmlicherweise^  tSrickterweise^  zitjalligerweite^ 
etc ;  normaUr  zueise,  etc. 

BeoTvu!/  \i6i  \c  ]>a  leodc  wat..faeste  geworhte,  asjhwzs 
untxie  ealde  wisan.  ^1300  Cursor  HI.  21277  pe  quelcs  cr 
draun  diuerse  wise,  ciijgs  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  480  The 
nyghtes  longe  Encrcssen  double  wise  the  peynes  stronge. 
147s  Rolls  0/  Parll.  VI.  129/1  Service,  the  which  the  seid 
Galiard . .  had  doon  dy  vers  wise  to  your  goode  grace,  c  X475 
Rauf  Coil^enr  929  Thus  may  tho*-,  and  thaw  will,  wirk  the 
best  wise.  159a  Constable  Diana  1.  i.  2  Humble  wise  To 
thee  my  sitches  in  verse  I  sacrifise.  1635  J.  Havward  tr. 
Biondis  Banish'd  Virg.  157  It  was  formed  hooked-wise. 
l8«6  Church  I,  Stale  Rev.  11  May  298/2  It  is  no  dull  good- 
boy  book,  to  be  taken  teetotalwue.  1876  Stedmah  Vict. 
Poets  vi.  220  '  The  Princess  '  and  '  The  Idylls  of  the  King  ', 
are  written  Dorian. wise.  1903  Kipling  Fize  Nations,  S. 
Africa  vi,  She.  .Treated  them  despiteful-wise. 

2.  a.  With  prep.  (orig.  on,  arch,  since  i6th  cent. ; 
OE.  also  of;  from  14th  cent. ««)  and  demonstrative, 
interrogative,  or  indefinite  adj.,  as  on  nine  wisan 
in  no  way.  Nowise,  of  pisse  wisan  in  this  way, 
Thiswiss.  (Cf.  I  a.)  Sometimes  illogically  written 
as  one  word  or  with  hyphen. 

Cf.  OS.  an  negana  wtsa,  MLG.  in  Wat  wts{e,  OHG.  in 
Ihesa,  alia,  managa,  rwei  wis,  ze  dtro,  andrero,  ■welero  wis, 
etc.,  G.  auf  andere,  solche,  luelche  weise,  etc. 

f  888  iGLFREO  Boeth.  xvi.  j  2  On  nane  wisan.  C900  tr.  Bxda's 
Hist.  I.  xxvii.  (1890)  72  Ne  meafat  \>\i  on  oare  wisan  biscop 
baljian  buton  oSrum  biscopum.  c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke 
XV.  to  Ita,  on  8a  wisa.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  31  pas  cyl>nesse 
Drihten  nam  of  l>isse  wisan.  c  105a  Voc.  in  Wr.-\Vulcker 
341/26  Aliter,  on  acnije  oSre  wisan.  CI17S  Lamb.  Horn. 
109  On  moiiie  wisen  mon  mei  wiirchen  elmessan.  c  xsoo 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  203  Alle  he  laSe'5  ech  a  sume  wise  to 
endelese  blisve.  <- itoo  0».win  2534  Herrsunim  onn  alle 
wise,  f  X350  in  what  wise  [see  Wiiat-wise].  ^1400  Destr. 
Troy  8440  Andromaca..pr.-iyet  the  prinse..On  nowise  in 
thys  world  the  walles  to  passe,  c  140a  Rom.  Rase  5940  Ben 
thanne  siche  marchauntz  wise.  No,  but  fooles  in  cuery  wise, 
c  144a  Generydes  102,  I  am  come  here,  in  lyke  wyse  as  ye 
«««•  M7',  "5*3  in  any  wise  [see  Anywise].  15x6  Tindah 
J?»«<.  iii.  9  Are  we  better  then  they?  No  in  no  wyse.  1581 
BuRNE  Disfut.  in  Cath.  Tract.  (S.T.S.)  112  Thay..vil  in 
nauyse  suffer  onie  man  to.  .preache  aganis  the  same.  X639 
Rouse  Heav.  Univ.  Advt.  (1702)  3  One  who  was  in  no  wise 
averse  to  that  common  Learning.  173a  Lediard  5;/A<7x  1 1. 
IX.  269  Provided,  however,  it  were  in  no-wise  an  obstacle. 
1800  Med.  yrnl.  IV.  318  The  abdominal  ring  is  in  nowise 
concerned  in  the  disease.  1844  Disraeli  Coningsby  iv.  vii,  j 
In  this  wise,  affairs  bad  gone  on  for  a  month.  1848,  1865  in  ' 
somewise  [see  Somewise).  1879  M.  Arnold  Mijred  Ess.,  ' 
Mtlton  238  Whoever  comes  10  the  Essay  on  Milton.. will 
feel  that  the  essay  in  nowise  helps  him.  1905  in  what.wise 
[see  What.wise). 

ifi)  with  a  or  a  numeral,  or  pi. 
a  1000  Collcg.  ^l/ric  in  Wright  Voc.  (1857)  I-  7  On  feala 
wisan  ic  beswice  fujelas.  c  1000  ^lfric  Gram,  xxxviii. 
(Z.) 23;  Bi/ariain,  on  twa  wisan.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  77  pe 
feder  IS  ine  (.e  sune  on  )>re  wise,  c  ijoo  Trin.  Coll  Horn,  a 
lejenes  ure  emcristene  we  sulle  laden  ure  lif  edmodeliche 
on  t*o  wise.  aiM  Aner.  R.  6  Alle  ne  muwe  nout  .. 
holden  on  .one  wise  3e  vtture  riwle.   a  1300  COrsor  M.  29506 

0  thrijn  WIJ5  Mai  cursing  be  laid  on  right  wiis.  134a  Ayenb 
62  pe  dyeuel.  .him  chongel>  in  ueic  wysen  )>et  uolk  uor  to 
eyly.    13  ..ff.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1805  pus  vpon  |>rynne  wyses 

1  Hal  yow  t>ro  schewed,  pat  vnclannes  to  cleues  in  corage 

jf  '^'*  ^'^-  '-'^-  S"'"''  "ii.  (Ufathias)  99,  &  In  a  vile 
to-gyddyr  (ede  &  in  ane  aray  In  bak  &  bede.  1430-40 
LVDO.  Bocha,  IX.  11.  (1554)  ,,7/,  Disceiuable  in  manysondn' 
V.N^  ;''M9P»cocK.?,/nv.xii.548Bimanyewijsis.  ijao 
Relit  o/Parll.  V.  437/1  In  other  divers  manere  of  wyse* 
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I       b.  With  general  adjs. :  cf.  i  b,  (occas.  illogically 
;   as  one  word  or  with  hyphen.) 

j      Cf.  :«//^«f/jtf  (Likewise  i),  and  OFris.  to  Itkere  ivts  {ami). 

I       971  Blickl.  Horn.  189  pa  cwst*  Neron,  On  da  betstan  wisan 

I    )>u  demest.      axioo   Aldkehn   Gloss,   i.    1252  (Napier   34) 

Mirwn  in  tiiotium,  on  wunderlicum  jemete  [in  another 

!    hand  v/'isc],     f  XZ05  Lay.  2783+  Wes  J>e  kaisere  of-sIse5en  a 

seoIcu3e  wiseii.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  10948  Als  lagh  was  J?an 

,    on  aid  wise.    13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P,  A.  1095  So  sodanly  on  a 

,    wonder  wyse,  1  was  war  of  a  prosessyoun.     c  1385  Chaucer 

:    L.  G.  IV,  2o  In  euery  skylful  wyse.     c  1400  Cursor  M.  28028 

(Cotton  Galba)  5^  oft  sithes  on  wonderwise  Biswikes  Jjara. 

X423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  xcvii,  That  coude  his  office  doon  In 

connyng  wise.     1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  153 

Thareto  I  ansuere  in  double  wis.     1470-85  Malorv  Arthur 

XI.  vii.  580,  I  will.. that  ye  be  wel  bisene  in  the  rychest 

wyse.     1480  Cely  Pa/^rx  (Camden)  29  In  as  lovynge  whyse 

as  harte  cone  thynke.     1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xxv.  3  We 

.  .To  50W  that  ar  in  purgatory  Commendis  ws  on  our  hairtly 

wyiss.    isa6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  2, 1  shall  praye  for 

you  in  lyke  wyse.     1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  87  You  take 

a  discord  for  the  first  part,  &  not  in  binding  wise,     x6oo 

W.  Watson  Decacordon  (1602)  360  Some  in  scoffing  manner ; 

others  in  malicious  wise.  x6io  Holla>:d  Camden^sBrif.  i.  98 

These  letters  in  scattering  wise,  Caeratic.     1684  Bunvan 

Pilgr.  II.  Introd.,  By  all  means  in  all  Loving-wise,  them 

greet.     X78a  Trumbull  AfCFingal  w.  (1795)94  In  mournful 

wise_.     196$  Swinburne  Chastelard  i.  L  (1894)  13  You  praise 

her  in  tooTover-like  a  wise.     1870  Morris  Earthly  Far.  II. 

HI.  46  A  while  in  gentle  wise  they  went. 

3.  With  prep,  (see  2)  and  sb.  in  (non-syntactical) 

combination  with  wise,  e.g.  OE.  on  scipivisan  in 

the  manner  of  a  ship,  like  a  ship. 

Cf.  OS.  an  kumn£7visa{n  like  a  king,  MHG.  in  kriuzcwtsy 
MSw.  i  korsvts  crosswise. 

*:89o  W.«RFERTH  tr.  Gregory's  Dial.  (1900)  343  Twejen 
oflaethlafas  on  beagwisan  abacene.  rt(950(7«M/«cii.(Prose) 
107  Mid  J?ani  {>e  sec  yld  com  |?2et  hit  sprecan  mihte  a;fter 
cnihtwisan.  c  xooo  iELFRic  Saints'  Lives  vi.  247  On  munuc- 
wisan  jescryd.  c  1070  in  Thorpe  Charters  (1865)  430  Mycel 
Englisc  boc.on  leoSwisan  ?;eworht.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI. 
B.  XIX.  138  Kulleden  hym  on-crosse-wyse.  1393  /l>id.  C 
vin.  163  In  a  weythwynde  wyse  ywTy\te  al  aboute.  £'X4oo 
Destr.  Troy  175  A>Te  vp  the  erthe  on  ardagh  wise.  liyid. 
4762  The  grekes . .  At  wyndous  on  ychc  syde. wise  a  wondur- 
full  nombur.  CX407  Lydg.  Reson  Sf  Sens.  5245  In  karol 
wise  I  saugh  hem  goon,  itij^s  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  (1839)427/3 
In  Indenture  wise.  1571  (Folding  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxxv.  20 
By  the  clifis  of  the  earth  wee  may  in  metaphorwyse  vnder- 
stande_ miserable  men., broken  and  maymed.  1589  in  bal- 
lade wise  I$ec  ballad-xvise  s. v.  Ballad  sb.  6].  X596  Edvj.  Ill, 
V.  137  Hccre  twise  as  many  pikes  in  quadrant  wise.  1606 
W.  Crashaw  Rom.  Forgeries  To  Rdr.  D  4  b,  The  reuerend 
Master  lohn  Fcrus.  .did  in  Sermon-wise  explanc  the  bookes 
of  lob  vnto  tlie  Citizens,  x6aa  M abbe  U,  A lemau^s  Guzman 
eTAl/.  II.  3^3  'Ihe  points  of  the  Homes  meeting,  .in  a  klnde 
of  circle-wise.  x8oo  Coleridge  Chrisia&el  11.  573  Geraldlne, 
inmaiden  wise,  ..turned  her  from  Sir  Lcoline.  19x6  H.E.G. 
Rope  Relig,  Ancilla  54  We  trod  the  pilgrim  road  in  pilgrim 
wise. 

b.  without  prep,  (variously  written). 
Cf  MLG.  crUcewls,  Du,  kruiswijs^  MHG.  kriusewtse^  G, 
kreuzweise^  Pfandweise^  etc. 

X398  [see  Crosswise  ij.  X459  Paston  Lett.  \.  475  A 
goune . ,  with  side  slevis,  siiples  wise.  X474  [see  Cornerwise]. 
ci53oCr/.  0/ Lore  1354  Within  a  temple  shapcn  hauthorn 
wise.  1530  [see  Lozencewise].  X545-X616  compass-wise 
[see  Compass  s&.^  D].  1577  Googk  Heresbnch's  Husb.  i.  37 
To  order  it  garden  wyse,  castyng  it  into  bcddes.  1591 
Savile  Tacitus^  Hist.  i.  Iv.  32  No  man  presumed  to  make 
any  solcmne oration  assembly-wise  [L.  invtodutn  concionis], 
x6a5  Antheme-wise  [.see  Anthem  s6.  4J.  1631  in  Courridge 
Ye  Olde  Streete  ^  Pavement  (C1890)  177/1  Let  them 
tie  upon  a  slick,  posie  wise,  a  little  piece  of  sponge.  1657 
Sparrow  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  (1661)  100  Then  the  Priest  Col- 
lect-wise makes  a  Prayer.  1677  W,  Hughes  Man  0/ Sin 
III.  iii.  61  Let  us  try  once  more  to  argue  Cardinalwise.  17*5 
Fam.  Dict.%y,  Cutting,  They  do  at  other  Times  cut  sloap- 
ing,  and  Hind-foot-wise.  1743  Shenstone  Let.  to  Graves 
23  Dec,  The  sides  [of  an  alcove]  ornamented  with  sheeps- 
boncs,  jaws,  sculls,  &c.  festoon-wise.  1876  [O.  H.  B.]  White 
Cross  xlviii/Oh,  only  in  a  brotherly  way.'., 'Timothy  or 
Titus-wise,  you  know,' 

C.  with  prep,  and  sb.  in  the  genitive. 

Cf.  OFris.  ihiaveswtsc  like  a  thief,  MLG.  (/«)  dieves  wtse, 
in /elrgrimes  wise,  gastes  wtse  as  a  guest,  OH(^.  in  tseles 
ivts  like  an  ass,  MHG.  in  kriuzes  wts  crosswise,  ze  gesellen 
wts  like  comrades. 

c  1150  Gen.  (J-  Ej:.  2961  It  was  on  fendes  wise  wro^t. 
01300  /C.  Horn  360  On  a  squicrcs  wise.  x36a  Langl.  P. 
PI.  A.  IL  148  On  Palfrcis  wyse.  /bid.  vi.  9  In  A  wej^e- 
bondes  wyse  I-wriJ^n  aboute  [cf.  quot.1393  i"  3J-  ^^'"''  vii. 
53  In  pilgrimcs  wyse.  X4a3  Jas.  1  KingisQ.  cxvii.  In  ihaire 
flouris  wise.  1865  Swinburne  Chastelard  i.  iii.  (1894)  46 
On  peaceable  men's  wise. 

t  d.  with  formations  in  -kin{sy  vianner.   Obs. 

c  MOO  Vices  if  Virtues  25  On  alles  kcnnes  wisen,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  7984  On  quatkin  wise.  Ibid.  9486  He  ne  mai  be  fre 
on  nakins  wis  {v.r.  nan-kin  wise],  c  1350  Will.  Paleme  4380 
I  n  no  maner  wice.  c  X375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ix.  {Bertholomeus) 
139  One  foure-kine  wise,  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  91  On  mani 
maner  wis.  c  1520  Skblton  Garl.  Laurel  t^-j  In  lykemaner 
of  wyse.  1523  Ld.  Bernefs  Froiss.  I.  ccccviii.  287 b/i  In 
some  maner  awyse.  1535  Gooiily  Primer  Ps.  cxix,  In  no 
maner  wyse.  1563  P.  \Vhitehorne  Qnosandro  Platon.  31 
In  no  maner  of  wyse. 

4.  The  synonymy  of  -wise  and  -ways  in  such 
advs.  as  likeways,  likewise^  noways^  nowise^  led  to 
their  interchange  and  consequently  the  illogical 
use  of  -wise  for  -ways  :  see  -ways  3. 

Wise,  J^.2  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  wyae.  [OE. 
wise ;  cf.  ON.  visir :  ultimate  relations  doubtful.] 
The  stalk  or  stem  of  a  plant ;  esp.  a  trailing  stem 
or  runner,  as  of  the  strawberry. 

a  xtxa  Riddles  Ixvi.  4  i^shwa  mec  reafa3,..min  beafod 
scire)>,  bitc6  mcc  on  bar  lie,  briccS  mine  wisan.   c  xooo  Sax. 


WISE. 

Leechd.  XL  36  Streawberjean  wise.  CI050  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilckcr  415/34  Gesce,  eall  hwite  wysan.  c\e,^$Pol.  Rel  * 
L.  Poems  (1903)  310  Tak  an  handful  of  Bugyl,  an  o\>&t  of 
strawebery  wyse.  CX440  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  ly  If.  280 
(Halhw.),  Take  the  wyse  of  tormentile,  and  bray  it.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  531/1  Wyse,  of  strawbery  (/».  or  pesyn),/r«. 
giis.    c  X450  [see  strawberry  wise^  Strawberry  8]. 

Wise  (wsiz),  (7.  {sb.^.adv.)  Forms  :  1-5  (6  .$•<;.) 
■wis,  3-5  (6  Sc.)  wys,  4-7  wrse,  4-  wise  ;  also  3-5 
wiis,  4  wiys,  wyys,  wyese,  -esse,  weysse,  Sc. 
viss,  vyijs,  4-5  wijs,  wyes,  wiss,  4-5  (6  .5V.) 
wyss,  wice,  4-6  .5V.  vyise,  4,  7  wiese,  5  wijse, 
wies,  weise,  wiesse,  wisse,  wysse,  vise,  vice, 
viese,  Sc.  vyis,  5  (6  Sc.)  wyis,  wyce,  vyse,  6  .5*^. 
wisz,  wyise,  -ice,  -iss,  vyiss,  vyce.  [OE.  wis 
=  OFris.,  OS.,  OHG.  (MLG.,  MDu.,  MHG.)  wis, 
(Du.  wij'Sy  G.  wets  in  phr.  eifieri  weis  macken), 
ON.  viss  (Sw.,  Da.  vis),  Goth,  weis  (in  com- 
j  pounds)  :—  OTeut.  *wtsaz  :—  pre-Teut.  *iviltos^  f. 
Indo-Eur.  weid-  (see  Wit  v.'^)  -i-  ppl.  suffix  -I0-. 

OHG.  ivtsi  (MHG.  wise^  G.  weise)  is  from  a  parallel 
formation  with  y-suffix. 

The  standard  pronunciation  with  voiced  s  (z)  is  presumably 
derived  from  the  oblique  cases.  The  normal  representative 
of  OE.  wis  with  (s),  as  in  ice  (OE.  is\  survives  in  some 
northern  dialects;  the  regular  Sc.  pronunciation  is  (we/s).] 

1.  Having  or  exercising  sound  judgement  or  dis- 
cernment ;  capable  of  judging  truly  concerning 
what  is  right  or  fitting,  and  disposed  to  act  accord- 
ingly ;  having  the  ability  to  perceive  and  adopt  the 
best  means  for  accomplishing  an  end  ;  character- 
ized by  good  sense  and  prudence.  Opp.  \.o  foolish. 
(See  also  Wise  man  i.) 

In  ME.  often  in  collocation  with  Ware  a. 

Beowulf  1845  Masjenes  Strang  and  on  mode  frod,  wis 
wordcwida.  c  1000  Rule  o/ChrodegangWv.  Preostas  sceolon 
gemunan  J?aet  big  ne  synt  ..wisran  Jjonnc  Salomon,  a  xiaa 
O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  656  Theodorus,  swi?ie  god  man 
&  wis.  £^1205  Lay.  6303  Heo  wes  swi5e  wis  of  wordliclie  dome. 
a  xas5  Ancr.R.  90  Salomon  t>e  wise,  a  xago  Owl  1^  Night, 
192  He  is  wis  and  war  of  worde.  x«97  R.  Gi.ouc.  (Rolls) 
5388  King  alfred  was  wisost  king  J>at  longe  was  biuore. 
X375  Barbour  Bruce  ix.  327  The  viss  king,  that  ves  vicht 
and  bald,  (71386  Chaucer  Prol.  68  Though  |>at  he  were 
worthy  he  was  wys.  Ibid.  309  A  Sergeant  of  the  Lawe  war 
and  wys.  ^  1400  Destr.  Troy  1463  A  man  witty  &  wise, 
wight,  wildist  in  armes.  X434  Misyn  Mending  Life  iv.  113 
In  meet  &  drynke  be  |>ow  scars  &  wisse.  c  1440  Promp, 
Pari'.  526/1  Wyce,  in  werkynge  and  ware..,  discretus, pre^ 
vidus.  x5oo-«i  Dunbar  Poems  xxxix.  39  And  quha  can 
reive  vlhir  menis  rowmis..Is  now  ane  active  manand  wyice. 
1508—  Tua  mariit  xvemen  294  As  wis  woman  ay  I  wrought 
&  not  as  wod  fule.  i^  Pi^.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  131 
We  sholde  also  be  wele  ware  or  wyse,  as  is  y*  serpent,  xgafi 
TiNDALE  Matt.  XXV.  2  Fyve  of  them  were  folysshe,  and  fyve 
were  wyse.  X599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  11.  iii.  167  Claudio.  And 
she  is  exceeding  wise.  Prince.  In  euery  thing,  but  in  louing 
Bcnedicke.  X639  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Pt.  Summers  Trav. 
42  To  tempt  and  draw  the  wisest  men  to  folly,  a  173a  Gay 
Fables  u.  v.  i  That  man  must  daily  wiser  grow,  Whose 
search  is  bent  himself  to  know.  1798  Southey  Well  of 
St.  Keyne  51  She  had  been  wiser  than  me.  For  she  took  a 
bottle  to  Church.  x8i8  Coleridge  Friend  11.  i.  23  The  first 
duty  of  a  wise  advocate  is  to  convince  his  opponents,  that 
he  understands  their  arguments  and  sympathizes  with  their 
just  f<;elings.  187a  Tennyson  In  Childr.  Hosp.  vi,  *  If  I,' 
said  the  wise  little  Annie,  'was  you,  I  should  cry  to  the 
dear  Lord  Jesus  to  help  me."  X875  Manning  Mission  Holy 
Ghost  xiv.  383  The  wisest  of  all  the  sons  of  men  befoie 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  was  Solomon,  king  of 
Israel, 

(<5)  of  God, 

c  laso  Gen.  ^  Ex.  260  Ihesus,  god  and  man  so  wis.  c  1400 
tr.  Seer.  Secr.t  Gov.  Lordsh.  92  God  ys  wys  and  conynge. 
X526  TiNDALE  ^ude  25  To  God  oure  saveour,  whyche  only 
ys  wyse  [x6xi  to  the  onely  wise  God  our  Sauiour],  be  glory, 
maiestie,  dominion,  and  power.  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  <^■  CI.  11. 
i.  6  We  ignorant  of  our  selues,  Begge  often  our  owne  harmes, 
which  the  wise  Powres  Deny  vs  for  our  good.  X7J0  Watts 
Ps.  Lxiii.  (L.  M.)  ii,  Thou  Great  and  Good,  thou  Just  and 
Wise,  Thou  art  my  Father  and  my  God  I 

{c)  of  animals. 

a  xooo  Boeth.  Metr.  xviii.  5  Sio  wilde  beo,  l>eah  wis  sie 
[etc.],  1560  Bible  (Genev.)  Prov.  xxx.  24  These  be  foure  snial 
things..,  yet  thei  are  wise  and  ful  ofwisdome.  1697  Dryden 
Virg.Georg.  i.  271  The  wise  Ant  her  wintry  Store  provides. 
X863  Kingsley  Water-Bab.  ii.  The  wise  dog  took  them  over 
the  moor. 

{d)  of  superhuman  beings  and  personifications, 

c  X400  Rom.  Rose  4621  Resoun  Discrete  and  wijs  and  full 

f)leasaunt.  x6ix  Shaks.  Cymb.  v.  v.  367  He.. hath  vpon 
lim  still  that  naturall  stampe:  It  was  wise  Natures  end  .. 
To  be  his  euidence  now.  X647  H.  More  Song  0/  Soul  11. 
In/in.  Worlds  cv.  Wise  preventing  Destinie.  1796  H. 
Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Study  Nat.  (1709)  I.  382  Wise 
Nature,  in  giving  so  much  force  to  early  habits,  "intended 
that  our  happiness  should  depend  on  those  who  are  most 
concerned  to  promote  it.  X833  Tennyson  Dream  Fair 
Worn,  xxiv,  No  one  can  be  more  wise  than  destiny. 

(e)  const,  /(^(withsb.  or  inf),  unto.  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8544  Was  ncuer  nan  wiser  lagh  to  lede. 
c  1449  PacocK  Repr.  iv.  i,  420  Hem  that  made  hem  silf 
seme  wijse  forto  condempne  mennis  lawe.  15*6  Tindalk 
Rom.  xvi.  ig,  I  wolde  have  you  wyse  vnto  that  which  is 
good.  And  lobe  innocent  as  concernynge  evyll.  —  2  Tim. 
ni.  15  Which  is  able  to  make  the  wT^se  vnto  health.  1560 
Bible  ((jcnev.)  Jer.  iv.  22  Thei  are  wise  to  do  euil,  but  to  do 
wej  thei  haue  no  knowledge.  1583  Melbascke  Philotimus 
K  ivb,  It  makes  my  harte  bleedc  to  see  thee  so  wise  to 
wickednes.  X667  Milton  P.  L.  11.  193  Wise  to  frustrate  all 
our  plots  and  wiles.  1781  Cowpkr  Charity  87  Wise  to  pro- 
mote whatever  end  he  means,  God  opens  fruitful  nature's 
various  scenes. 

CX)  in  proverbs  and  proverbial  sayings.     {See  also  6  c.) 

X303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  9884  Wyys  ys  |>at  ware 
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WISE. 
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WISEACRE. 


ys.  t5a6  Timdalb  Luk*  xvl.  8  The  chyldren  of  this  worlde^ 
are  in  their  kyndc  [1611  generation)  wyser  then  the  chyldren 
off  light.  1539  Tavkrnbr  Erasm.  Prov.  18  He  is  in  vayne 
wyse  y«  is  not  w\-se  for  hyra  selfe.  [See  Prov.  ix.  13.J 
156a  J.  Hbywooo  Ptvr,  4-  £/i^.  (1867)  13a  Who  wedth  ere 
he  be  wise,  shall  die  ere  he  thnue.  1596  Shaks.  Merck,  K 
II.  ii.  83  It  is  a  wise  Father  that  knoM-es  his  owne  childe. 
rti»  R  Rich  Irish  Hubbub  16  We  were  wont  to  say,  it  was 
a  wise  childe  that  did  know  the  owne  Father,  x^\^  \Vodrow 
Carr,  (1843)  II.  ^19  The  proverb  of  being  wise  behind  the 
time.  174s  B.  Franklin  F<K-»r  Richard  (1890)  157  Fools 
make  feasts  and  wise  men  eat  them.  187^  Dixon  iyimisor 
II.  Jttx.  204  Men  who  arc  wise  are  wise  in  time.  x88z 
Saiktsbubv  DryiUn  i.  10  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering.. was  wiser 
in  his  generation. 

b.  Of  action,  speech,  personal  attributes,  etc. : 
Proceeding  from,  indicating,  or  suggesting  sound 
judgement  or  good  sense ;  *  becoming  a  wise  man ' 
(JO;  sage. 

4900  CvxiwuLF  Crist  933  pam  l>e  hafaS  wisne  ;;e^ht. 
a.  laas  Ancr.  R.  198  So  )>et  non  wisure  read  ne  mei  bringen 
hire  ut  of  hire  riote.  Ihtd,  338  Of  J>e  axunge  mei  uallen 
vuel  bute  sif  t>e  axunge  beo  ^  wisre.  1361  Langl.  /*.  PL 
A.  X.  71  Vche  wi^t  in  t»ts  world  J»at  hat»  w>'s  vnderstondinge. 
S4aa  YoNGK  tr.  Seer,  Seer,  134  Anothyr  yewyth  a  vyse  con- 
sail  1:1480  Henrvson  FabUs  ProL  17  (MakcuUoch  MS.), 
A  doctryne  wiss  anewch,  and  ful  offruyt.  1597  Shaks. 
a  Hen.  IV^  V.  i.  84  It  is  certaine,  that  either  wise  bearing,  or 
ignorant  Carriage  is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases,  one  of 
another.  1600  —  A.  Y.  L.  ii.  vii.  156  Full  of  wise  sawes, 
and  moderne  instances.  1667  Mii.tos  P.  L.  xi.  666  One., 
eminent  In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  Right  and  Wrong. 
0x673  WiLKiNs  Nitt.  Relig.  I.  vi.  (1675)  84  It  must  be  a 
Wise  Being  that  is  the  Cause  of  those  Wise  Effects.  1753-4 
Richardson  Grandison  II.  xxiii.  166  My  father  also  thought 
fit  (perhaps  for  wise  reasons)  to  acquaint  u^,  that  he  designed 
for  us  but  small  fortunes.  i8ai  Scott  Kenthv.  xvi,  Teach 
your  affection  to  see  with  a  wiser  eye.  1849  Macaulav 
Hist.  Eng:  vi,  II.  89  By  a  wise  dispensation  of  Providence. 
x86o  Tyndall  Giac.  i.  xL  71  He  thought  it  wise  not  to 
attempt  the  ascent  farther. 

ironically.  1535  Joye  Apol.  Tindate  (Arb.)  28  S.  Paule  (by 
this  wy^  reason)  playd  bo  peep  wythe  hy_s  pistle  to  the 
hebrews.  i8ax  Shelley  Scenes  fr.  Faust  ii.  227  'T were  a 
wise  feat  indeed  to  wander  out  Into  the  Brocken  upon  May- 
day night. 

t  2.  Having  practical  understanding  and  ability; 
skilful,  clever ;  skilled,  expert  (const,  of).  Obs. 

a  900  Cynewulf  Elene  592  Wordcraeftes  wis.  CX300  Have* 
lei  282  Of  alle  bewes  was  she  wis,  pat  gode  weren.  c  13x0 
Sir  Tristr.  1270  In  warld  was  non  so  wiis  Of  craft  |>at  men 
knewe.  ta  1400  Morte  Arth,  2745, 1  rede  ^e  wyrke  aftyre 
witte,  as  wycsse  men  of  armes.  ^  1400  Destr.  Troy  1530 
Wise  wrighiis  to  wale,  verkys  to  caste.  1508  Dunbar  Tua 
mariit  wemen  462  5it  am  I  wise  in  sic  werk.  a  1548  Hall 
Ckron.t  Hen,  VI I  32  b,  He  secretly  sent  wise  espialles.. 
to  searche  &  prj-e  oute  of  what  progeny  thys..R'ycharde 
was  dissended. 

b.  spec.  Skilled  in  magic  or  hidden  arts.  Now 
only  dinl.y  as  in  wise  wife^  WiSK  MAN  3,  Wise 

WOMAN  I. 

a  1639  Spottiswood  Hist.  CK  Scot.  vi.  (1655)  383  Agnes 
Samson  (commonly  called  the  wise  wife  of  Keith)  was.. a 
woman  not  of  the  base  and  ignorant  sort  of  Witches.  1653 
H.  More  Antid.  Ath.  in.  vi.  §  6  (1712)  102  While  he  wish'd 
to  himself  that  some  wise  body  would  help  him  to  his.. 
money  again  there  appeared  unto  him  a  Spirit. 

3.  Having  knowledge,  well-informed ;  instructed, 
learned  (j«,  earlier  ofj  upon),  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 
(See  also  Wise  man  2  a,  Wise  woman  i.) 

f  1000  Sax,  Leechd.  II.  146  Lsecas  laerdon,  l>a  t?e  wisoste 
wseron,  |?a5t  nan  man  on  J>am  mon|>e  ne  drenc  ne  drunce. 
tfiaso  Gen.  Sf  Ex.  331  Sone  je  it  cSor  of  hauen  eten,..5e 
^.  .su]en..ben  so  wise  alle  euene  So  3o  5e  wunen  a-buuen 
in  heuone.  13..  Gaw.  ^  Gr,  Knt.  1605  Wys  vpon  wod- 
craftez.  <:x37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxi.  {Erigenia)  61  In  al 
science  at  dewyce,  J>ar  mycht  na  woman  wysare  be.  CZ400 
Rule  St.  Benet  (prose)  Ixiv.  42  Sho  a5ht  at  be  wise  in  goddis 
law.  c  1505  {title)  Here  begynneth  thystorye  of  y«  .vii. 
Wyse  Maysters  of  rome.  1^1  Shaks.  /  Hen,  VI,  11.  iv.  18 
But  in  these  nice  sharpe  Quillets  of  the  Law,  Good  faith  I 
am  no  wiser  then  a  Daw.  1651  Hobbes  Lexdathan  ii.  xxx. 
179  Wiser  and  better  learned  in  cases  of  Law, . .  than  them- 
selves. 174a  Gray  Eton  100  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  Tis 
folly  to  be  wise. 

D.  Informed  or  aware  ^  something  specified  or 
implied.  Now  only  in  such  phrases  as  none  the 
•wiser^  as  wise  as  before  ~  knowing  no  more  than 
before  (i.e.,  usually,  nothing)  about  the  matter. 

c  laoo  OaMiN  2279  Forr^i  wollde  3ho  ben  wis  off  t>att  l>urrh 
Godess  enngell.  ciaao  Bestiary-j^c^  In  water  :je  is  wis  of 
beuckcs  come,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  {,Pattlus)  424  pat 
god  wy&s  l»ame  wald  make  Peteris  banis  quhilk  war  of  fai, 
And  quhilk  war  pauHs  hanis  alsa.  1377  Langl.  P.  PL  B.  x. 
372  pis  is  a  longc  !essoun,..and  litel  am  I  J>c  wyser.  4:1470 
Henrv  Wallace  viir.  580  Thai  maid  him  wys  off  all  that 
suttell  cace.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V  iv.  i.  206,  x6i6  Withals* 
Diet.  574  Obscurum  per  obtcttrius,  I  am  as  wise  as  I  was 
before.  1635  D.  Dickson  Hebr.  viii.  8. 156  The  Church  was 
made  wyse  of  the  imperfection  of  the  Olde  Covenant,  1712- 
13  Swift  yrnL  to  Stella  2  Mar.,  I  went  into  the  city  to  see 
Pat  Roll,  who  lodges  with  a  city  cousin,  a  daughter  of 
cousin  Cleve  (yon  are  much  the  wiser).  1714  —  Let  ta 
Miss  Vanomrigk  8  June,  The  pretender,  or  duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, may  lx)th  be  landed,  and  I  never  the  wiser.  1838 
DiCKEMs  O.  Twist  xxxi,  Messrs.  Blathers  and  Duff  came  back 
again  as  wise  as  they  went.  1889  C^w/wrj'^a^.  July  343/t 
Not  one  whit  the  wiser  of  the  world  than  when  he  left  home, 
ip)  U.  S.  coUoq.  To  be  (or  get)  wise  to,  to  be 
(or  become)  aware  of;  to  put  (one)  wise  {to)y  to 
inform  one  fof),  enlighten  one  (concerning). 

190K  H.  M'HuGH  yohn  Henry  6g  When  I  hear  a  pool- 
room  comedian  speaking  lines  about  getting  seasick  on  the 
B.  &  O..  I  m  wise  to  the  fact  that  he  dips  in  the  Farmers' 
Almanac  for  hts  comedy  stuff.    1918  Bindloss  Agatha's 


Fortune  xvVi.  158,  I  suppose  it  was  because  the  drummer 
put  you  wise  that  you  went  to  Miss  Strange?  1923  F.  H. 
KiTCHiM  Divers.  Daivson  103  There  would  be  the  very  devil 
to  pay  if  Crutchley.  .got  wise  to  their  existence. 

4.  In  one's  right  mind,  sane.     Now  -5V.  and  dial» 

So  Du.  tvijs.    Cf.  Wisdom  4, 

Cf.  Beowulf  y>q^  wis  and  ?;ewittis  {—  fully  conscious). 

f  1290  S.  Etig.  Leg.  I.  412  Here  men  mijhten  iseo  Hou  he 
plei^ez  with  Y\s  ^ongue  brid ;  he  ne  mi5hte  noujt  wys  beo, 
4x1400,  1481  [implied  in  Unwise  3].  a  1598  D.  Kergusson 
Scot.  Prov.  (S.T.S.)  8  Anes.wood,  never  wise.  X604  Siiaks. 
0th.  IV.  I,  245  0th.  Fire,  and  brimestone.  Des.  My  Lord, 
0th.  Are  you  wise ?../>«.  My  Lord?  0th.  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  mad.  i88i  *  Sarah  Tytler  '  Three  Frights  (1882)  9 
They  were  each,  according  to  a  significant  old  Scotch  phrase, 
'  wise  (pronounced  wice,  and  meaning  rather  rational  than 
sagacious)  and  warld-Hke*. 

6.  t  a-   To  tnahe  it  wise  (see  Make  v?-  68  b) : 

to  deliberate,  hesitate.    Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  785  Vs  thoughte  It  was  noght  worth 

to  make  it  wys  And  graunted  hym  wit  outen  moore  auys. 

b.  To  make  tvise  (see  Make  v.^  69) :  to  behave 
as  if  one  were  *  wise  '  about  a  matter ;  to  pretend, 

*  make  as  if,  .  ,'  Olfs.  exc.  dial, 

1447  Shillingford  Lett.  (Camden)  14  Hengston  seidebut 
litell  tberto,  but  made  wyse  as  thogh  hit  were  yes.  1561 
HoBY  tr.  Castiglione^s  Courtyer  11.  (1577)  M  vj,  The  two 

. .  wente  to  bed  darkelong,  laughing  and  making  wise  to 
beleeue  that  hee  wente  about  to  mocke  them.  1589  Pctten. 
HAM  Engl.  Poesie  iii.  xxii.  (Arb.)  265  He  makes  wise,  as  if 
he  had  not  bene  a  man  learned  in  some  of  the  mathe- 
matickes.  1604  Hieroh  Preachers  Plea  Wks,  1614  I.  511 
Hee.. made  wise,  as  if  he  could  haue  tolde  great  tydings. 
1834  Mrs.  Bray  //'^rt?-/<r/^Ax,Whether  she  really  felt  desirous 
to  take  this  ojiportuniiy  of  gaining  repose,  or  whether,  to 
use  a  Devonshire  phrase,  she  only  '  made  wise '  to  do  so. 

6.  absoi.  or  as  sb.  f  a.  sing,  usually  with  def, 
article  or  demonstrative  :  A  or  the  wise  man  ;  spec, 
a  sage.    Obs. 

c^y  Ml^rf.o  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxiii.  220  Se  dyseja.. 
all  his  in;i;e3onc  he  ^eypt,  ac  se  wlsa  hit  ieldca'5.  a  1250 
Owl  ^  Night  176  Wei  fyht  bat  wel  flyhjj,  sey>  )«  wise. 
c  1374  Chaucer  Troylns  \.  79  pis  forknowyng  wyse.  1390 
GowER  Couf,  I,  268  Upon  the  fol,  upon  the  wise  Siknesse 
and  hele  entrecomune.  140X  zb  Pol.  Poenfi  iii.  12  Do  euene 
lawe  to  fooll  and  wyse.  C1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  484  j?e 
wise  sayd  vnto  hym  :  '  \)\%  way  is  bothe  fayr  &  gude\ 

b.  //,  Wise  men  or  persons  :  now  always  with 
the\  .f  formerly  also  with  demonstrative,  pos- 
sessive, etc, 

crwMAgs.  Gosp.  Matt.  xi.  25  pu  Jw  behyddyst  t>as  ^ing 
fram  wisun  &  glea%vun.  cxaos  Lay.  16817  He  bi-heold.. 
wulc  ofwiisen  aerest  spseken  wolden.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
20794  Disput,  he  sais,  es  na  mister,  Ritnix  te  wis  in  swilk 
a  wer.  1340-70  Alex,  ^  Dind.  973  Dindimus  be  dere  king, 
thedocktour  of  wise.  1390  Gower  Conf.  I.  i  Som  matiere, 
Essampled  of  these  olde  wyse.  Ibid.  26  The  wiseste  of 
Caldee  Ne  cowthen  wite  what  it  mente,  ^1400  26  Pol. 
Poems  i.  167  Fie  fro  fooles,  and  folwe  wise.  1535  Cover- 
dale  Isa.  xxix.  14,  I  wil  destroye  the  wisdome  of  their  wise. 
1670  Drvdem  1st  Pt.  Conq,  Granada  u.  (1672)  21  The  bold 
are  but  the  Instruments  o  th*  wise.  1784  Cowper  Task  in. 
562  The  learn'd  and  wise  Sarcastic  would  exclaim.  1833 
TENNVSOK/'rt/.  Art  195  O  Silent  faces  of  the  Great  and  Wise. 
C.  A  word  to  the  wise  (is  enougli) :  »«  Verbum 
SAP,     Also  i*  Few  words  to  the  wise  suffice,  etc. 

x5oo-ao  Dunbar  Poems  xv.  24  Few  wordis  may  serve  the 
wyis.  156*  MouNTCOMERY  in  Archaeologia  XLVII.  241 
Feawe  woordes  to  the  wise  doeth  suffice.  1639  J.  Clarke 
Paroem.  51  Few  words  to  the  wisesuffice.  Verbum  sapienti 
sat  est.  A  word  to  the  wise.  1754  Richardson  Grandison 
I.  xix_.  127  Nay,  if  she  can  withstand  him— But  a  word  to 
the  wise,  Mr.  Reeves  1    Hem  ! 

d.  Tlie  comp,  wiser  as  sb.  (with  pi,  wisers) : 
One  who  is  wiser ;  usually  with  possessive,  (one's) 
superior  in  wisdom.     Now  rare. 

(Cf.  Better  A.  7,  Elder  j^.8  2,  Greater  C  b.) 

a  1300  Cursor  AT,  26180  Ga  til  a  wijser  to  sceu  )>\  wond, 
tf  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  2634  Hypermnestra,  And  werke 
aftyr  thyn  wisere  eucre  mo.  1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  v. 
292  And  of  t»i  wysers  lern  bettyr  gouernaunce.  c  1480 
Henrvson  Want  of  Wise  Men  22  For  warldly  wyn  sik 
walkis,  ijuhen  wysar  wynkJs,  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  i. 
Since  it  is  well  known  these  Delilahs  seduce  my  wisers  and 
mjr  betters.  1838  Hare  Guesses  Ser.  i.  (1847)  161  .^U 
writers  who  feel  an  itching.. to  be  carping  at  their  wisers 
and  betters.  184;^  Carlvle  Past  ^  Pr,  in.  xiii.  If  thou 
really  art  my  Senior,  Seigneur,  my  Elder,  ..if  thou  art  in 
very  deed  my  Wiser. 

7.  Used  as  adv.  —  Wisely.  In  later  use  only  in 
comparative,    rare. 

X37S  Barbour  Brnce  xvii.  53  Thou  vroucht  has  vis,  That 
thou  discouerit  first  till  me.  1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  11.  iv. 
58  Thou  speak'st  wiser  then  thou  art  ware  of.  1797  Mrs.  M. 
Robinson  Walsingham  IV.  153,  I  cannot  act  wiser  than  to 
take  the  litde  Welsh  girl  off  the  hands  of  her  dragon. 

8.  Comb.  a.  advb.  with  adj.  or  pple.,  as  ^uise- 
bold,  -hardy  (opp.  to  F oOLBARnY), -valiant ;  wise- 

framedj  -judging^  -reflecting^  -said.  b.  attrib.  with 
sb.,  as  wisebones  sb.  (humorous  appellation  for  a 
wiseacre),  wise-heart  aflj.  (=  wise-hearted),  c. 
parasynthetic,  as  wise-hearted,  -lipped,  ^worded 
(ME.  wis  iworded). 

1600  TouRNEUR  Transf.  Metam.  liv,  With  a  *wise-bold 
heed.  i894_Alma-Tadema  Wings  of  Icarus  v.  26  There  you 
go,  old  *wisebones  I  Here's  a  storm  in  a  tea-cup  !  1643 
H.  More  Song  of  Soul  iii.  11.  xli,  *Wise  framed  questions. 
1575  Laneham  Let.  (1871)  44  Valiant,  &  *wizehardy.  1587 
HoLiNSHED  Chron.  III.  583/2  Of  courage  inuincible,..wise. 
bardie  alwaies.  i'S&'jMorkxs  Odyssey  viii.  327  The  cunning 
of  *wise-heart  Hephsestus'  snare.  1535  Covehdale  Exod. 
XXXV.  26  Soch  wemen  as  were  *wyse  herted.  1867  Morris 
yason  II.  862  Men  there  are  Wise-hearted.    1644  Milton 


Divorce  ii.  xvii.  (cd.  2)  66  Why  men  so  disesteem  this 
*wise  judging  I^w  of  God.  i8ai  Scott  Kenilw,  vii,  Many 
wise-judging  men.  x8i8  MiLMAN6"a;wr  1.  3S4  *Wise-lipp'd 
chief.  1848  Buckley ///at^  vliio  By  no  means  could  she 
persuade  just-minded,  *wise-reflecting  Bellerophon.  1597 
Pilgr.  Pamass.  1. 113  Youre  *wise-said  says  Keepe  mee  from 
devious.. wayes  !  a  1586  Sidney  Astr.  ^  Stella  Ixxv,  He 
could  young  wise,  *wise  valliant  frame  His  Syres  revenge. 
ai22S  Ancr,  R.  64  Sum  is  so  wel  ilered,  o3er  se  *wis 
iworded  [etc.]. 

Wise  (waiz),  V?-  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Forms  :  i  wisian,  3  wisie,  4-6  (8-9  Sc,  and  dial^ 
•wyse,  (5  vyse,  6  pa.pple,  wizde),  7  (9  dial^ 
wize,  3-7  (9  dial.)  wise,  9  Sc,  weise,  weize. 
[OE.  wisian  to  show  the  way  =  OFris.  wisa,  OS. 
whian,  MLG.,  MDu.  wisen  (Du.  wijzen),  OHG. 
wtsan  (MHG.  wisen,  G.  weisen,  now  conjugated  as 
a  str.  vb.),  ON.  visa  (Sw.  visa,  Da.  vise),  Goth, 
fulla-weisjan  viiBuv :  f.  OTeut.  *w%saz  WiSB  a. 
(Cf.  Wis  z'.i)] 

1.  trans.  To  show  the  way  to  (a  person) ;  to 
guide,  direct ;  f  hence,  to  direct  or  manage  the 
affairs  of,  govern,  rule  {obs^  ;  also  in  mod.  dial.,  to 
induce,  entice  away,  from  . . . ;  to  instruct,  inform. 

Beowulf  320  Strset  webs  stanfah,  sti?;  wisode  gumum 
Eetgsdere.  c  1000  ^lfric  Gen.  xxxv.  5  lacob  ferde  i>a  mid 
calre  his  hiwraedene,  swa  him  god  wisode.  c  1205  Lav. 
1200  Wise  mi  &  witeie. .  whuder  ich  maei  li3an.  axz^oOwl^ 
Night.  973  |>u.  .seist  )pM  uisest  [v.  r.  wisest]  mankunne  pat  hi 
biwepen  hore  sunne.  ciz$o  Prayer  to  Our  Lady  2  in 
O.  E.  Misc.  192  J>u  wisie  me  nujje  for  ich  eom  eirede.  1*97 
R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  10755  Sire  steuene  of  segraue  was  imad 
J?o  hei  iustise  In  sire  hubertes  stude  de  boru  but  lond  wei  to 
wise.  13. .  Cursor  AL  17931  (Gott)  Quen  i  )?e  gan  wis  To 
J>e  5atis  of  paradis.  c  13*0  Cast.  Love  297  Wijj-oute  whom 
he  ne  mai  His  kindom  wij^  pees  wysen.  a  1400-50  Wars 
Alex.  2988  Alexander,  .trottis  him  to  ^e  trod-gate,  as  him 
J?e  torche  wyssis  [Dubl.  vysys].  c  1400  Song  Roland  303 
'  Now  wise  vs  crist  ! '  quod  Roulond.  c  1460  Towneley 
Myst.  ix.  122  Mahowne  he  wyse  the  on  thi  way.  1575 
TuRBERv.  FaJtlconrie  130  Alwayes  wysing  and  making 
your  hawke  to  leane  in  vpon  you,  1594  Carew  Tasso  ii. 
xli,  To  be  wizdtf  what  cause  her  thither  drew.  1604  H. 
'Bromqhio^  Ailvt.  Corrupt.  Relig.  E3b,  Tremelius  might 
haue  wised  M.  Liuely.  1606  N.  B[axter]  Sydney's  On- 
rania  D  2,  She  [sc.  the  Moon]  wizeth  Surgeons  when  to  ope 
a  veine.  1610  H.  Broughton  jfob  xxxv.  11  Who  doth  teach 
us  more  than  the  beasts  of  the  earth :  and  wiseth  us  above 
the  foules  of  the  heaven.  1657  Trapp  Comm.  Ezra  viii.  16 
Being  themselves  wise,  and  willing  to  wise  others,  a  1810 
Tannahill  Songy  Dear  Highland  Laddie  it.  The  Laird's 
wys'd  awa'  my  braw  Highland  laddie,  O.  i8ai  Galt  Ann. 
Parish  xxxy'iii.  310  She.. took  me  by  the  hand,  and  wised 
me  to  go  back.  1825  Brockett  JV.  C.  Gloss.,  Wise,  to  shew 
or  direct.  '  Wise  him  in.'    '  Wise  him  out.' 

2.  To  direct  the  course  or  movement  of ;  to  move 
in  some  direction  or  into  some  position  ;  to  convey, 
conduct ;  to  turn  (in  various  connexions :  see 
quots.);  also^^. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  21272  A , ,  wain  men  wit  four  quelis  wises, 
c  1330  R,  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  13698  His  hors  on 
hym  \sc,  Bokkus]  his  bridel  wysed.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb. 
II.  78  The  forgh  is  best,  ille  humour  out  to  wise.  x6o6 
N.  Baxter  Sidney's  Ourania  C  3,  Planets  . .  Knownc  to 
each  Figure-flinger.  .That  wlze  from  thence  many  an  vn- 
couth-tale.  x8i6  Scorr  Antiq.  vii,  Now,  weize  yoursell 
a  wee  easel-ward— a  wee  mair  yet  to  that  ither  stane.  1815 
Brockett  A'l  C.  Gloss,  s.v..  Wise  oflF  that  rope  there,  a  1827 
in  Scott  yrnl.  2  Aug.,  Stuff  with  moss,  and  clog  with  clay. 
And  that  will  weize  the  water  away.  1830  Galt  Lawrie 
T.  IV.  X.  (1849)  ^79  ^''*  ^^11  quietly  wised  the  conversation 
upon  juvenile  indiscretions.  i86a  Smiles  Engineers  III. 
113  Wise  on  the  Hydrogen,  Nichol  1  x86a  Hislop  Prov. 
Scot.  58  Every  miller  wad  weise  the  water  to  his  ain  mill. 
1867  J.  K.  Hunter  Retrospect  Artist's  Life  xiv.  (1912)  135 
The  little  fish  rushed  to  the  shore  before  him,  as  he  quietly 
wysed  them  shoreward. 

b.  To  direct,  aim,  'send',  shoot  (a  missile) 
(i*,;.)  ;  '\fig,  to  utter. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  24103  Quen  i  wend  word  to  wise.  1711 
Ramsay  Ode  to  Ph~  ii,  Fowk  wysing  a  Jeel'he  Eyass  Bonis 
on  Tamson's  Green.  X814  Scott  Wav.  Iviii,  Mony  o'  them 
wadna  mind  a  bawbee  the  weising  a  ball  through  the  Prince 
himsell. 

C.  /■;//;-.  for  refl.  To  direct  one's  course,  make 
one's  way,  betake  oneself,  go. 

C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  10956  Vnto  |>er 
contres  he  bad  J>em  wyse.  1721  Ramsay  Richyi^  Sandy  69 
But  see  the  Sheep  are  wysing  to  the  Cleugh. 

3.  trans.  To  show,  point  out  (the  way),  f  Also, 
to  ca;use  to  be  seen,  show,  reveal  {obs.). 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1135  A  wounde  ful  wyde.con 
wyse  An-ende  hys  hert  Jjur?  hyde  to-rente.  c  1400  Rule  St. 
Benet  (verse)  1^8  Wysand  vs  |>e  way  to  heuen.  C1450  Pol. 
Poems  (Rolls)  ll.  226  The  printe  of  a  palsy  wisith  the  thy 
way.  1818  Scott  RoB  Roy  xxiii,  I'll  hae  somebody  waiting 
to  weise  ye  the  gate  to  the  place. 

Wise  (wsiz),  v.^  [f.  Wise  a.  3  b  (b)."]  To  wise  up 
(U.  S.  slang)  :  to  *get  wise  * ;  to  '  put  wise  \ 

1919  J.  BucHAM  Mr.  Stetndfast  iii.  70  YouVe  got  to  wise 
up  about  Gresson  with  the  whole  forces  of  the  British  State 
arrayed  officially  against  jrou.  1922  P.  G.  Wodehouse  Girl 
on  Boat  i.25  Vou  won't  wise  him  up  that  I  threw  a  spanner 
into  the  machinery? 

Wise:  see  Vaista. 

1665  Sir  T.  Herbf.rt  Trai'. (1677) 53 The  last  Sector  Cast 
of  Gentiles  are  the  Wises. 

Wise,  obs.  f.  VicB  sb.^  and  2,  Vise  v. 
-wise :  see  Wise  sb.'^  II. 

Wiseacre  (wsi'z^i  ksi).  Forms  :  6-7  wise- 
-aker,    7   wiseaker,  wisacre,   7-8  wise   acre, 


WISEACRED. 

7—  wise-acre,  wiseacre,  [ad.  (with  unexplained 
assimilation  to  a^r^)  MDu.w/;Vj^^//fr(wai'sze:g3r) 
soothsayer,  app.  ad.  OHG.  wi^a^o,  MHG.  ivii^age 
( =  OE.  zvUega  Witie  sb.)^  with  assimilation  to 
wijs  Wise  a.  and  scggher  Saykr.] 

1.  One  who  thinks  himself,  or  wishes  to  be 
thought,  wise  ;  a  pretender  to  wisdom ;  a  foolish 
person  with  an  air  or  affectation  of  wisdom, 

*S95  Enq.  Tripe-wife  (1881)  146  Shall  he  run  vp  and 
downe  the  town,.. accompanied  wiih  some  such  wise-akers 
as  himselfe.  1609  Dekkkr  Guils  Horn-hk.  Proemium  5 
Thou  Lady  of  Clownes  and  Carters,  Schoolemistres  of 
fooles  and  wisacres.  1654  Whitlock  Zootoutia  47  Syrupe 
of  Poppy,  (that  edged  Tool  in  the  hands  of  such  Doctor  Wise- 
akers).  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  138  r  6  This  Wiseacre  was 
reckoned  by  the  Parish,  who  did  not  understand  him,  a  most 
excellent  Preacher.      1810  Scott  Fam.  Lett  31  Dec.  (1894) 

I.  vi.  202  This  wise-acre  thinks  he  should  have  a  finger  in 
every  man's  pie.  185a  Thackeray  Esmond  i.  xiii,  I  have 
heard  politicians  and  coffee-house  wise-acres  talking  over 
ibe  newspaper.  1874  Micklethwaite  Mod.  Par.  Churches 
115  The  architect,  .is  lectured  on  his  own  art  by  wiseacres, 
whose  whole  stock  of  knowledge  is  got  up  from  'Parker's 
Glossary '. 

t  b.  Used  in  pi.  form  of  a  single  person  ;  some- 
times as  a  y«(rr/-proper  name.    Obs. 
?x6i3  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Lau^k  ^  be  fat  Wks.   (1630) 

II.  71/1  A  learned  wiseakers.  1615  Tofte  i'archCs  Blazon 
yeaiousie  24  note^  Wiseakers  her  Husband,  neuer  so  much 
A*i  once  doubting  or  dreaming  of  any  such  matter.  1673 
S'too  him  Bayes  9  When  he  has  done  (like  a  wise-acres)  he 
makes  nothing  of  it. 

I1C.  With  allusion  to  acres  as  =' lands*;  in  first 
quot  app.  applied  to  a  landed  estate. 

1608  Yorksh.  Trag.  i.  lii,  Is  the  rubbish  sold,  those  wise- 
akers your  lands?  <ii734  North  Exam.  11.  v.  §  128  (1740) 
394  If  wise  by  their  Acres,  or,  in  a  word  Wiseacres,  it  was 
expected  the  Guineys  should  come  out,  for  the  Uses  of 
Mobbing. 

2.  A  wise  or  learned  person,  a  sage.  (Usually 
contemptuous.) 

1753  ill  Gentt.  Mag:  XXIII.  417  (spuriously  archaic) 
Pythagoras  lerned  muche — becomming  a  myghtyc  wyse- 
acre.  1814  Snorting  Mag.  XLIV.  271  The  concourse  of 
wiseacres  ..  was  truly  astonishing.  184a  Thackeray  /'/Vs. 
Boodle's  Conf  Pref.,  It  requires  no  great  wiseacre  to  know 
ihat,  looa  Sat.  Kev.  29  Nov.  677/2  The  stoic  pai-adox  that 
the  cobbler  who  has  got  wisdom  is  the  universal  wiseacre. 

Hence  inonce-wds.)  Wl'sea  cred  (-aid)  a.^  having 
the  character  of  a  wiseacre  (in  quot.  with  allusion 
to  acre  :  cf.  i  c  above) ,  whence  wi'seacredness  ; 
Wi*sea:credom,  the  realm  of  wiseacres,  wiseacres 
collectively ;  Wi  sea'creish  (-3riJ)  a.,  like  or 
characteristic  of  a  wiseacre  (whence  wiseacreish- 
ness) ;  Wi'sea^creism  (-ariz'm),  Wi'seatcrery 
(-3Jri),  something  characteristic  of  a  wiseacre ; 
pretension  to  or  affectation  of  wisdom,  or  a  remark 
exhibiting  this. 

1603  Dekker  IVonderful  Year  B  3,  Each  *  wise-acred 
Landlord.  1848  Earl  Northbrook  in  Mallet  Mem.  (1908) 
39  The  conceited  phraseology  and  would-be  *wiseacredness 
of  its  professors.  1885  A,  Dobson  Don  Quix.  in  Sign  of 
Lyre  93  To  make  'Wiseacredom,  both  high  and  low,  Rub 
purblind  eyes.  1834  J.  Wilson  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXVI, 
415  He. -then  perpends,  in  a  'wiseacreish  pause, to  consider 
if  they  are  all  to  be  found.  1895  Saintsbury  Corrected 
Impr.  il  12  Ex  post  facto  *  wiseacre- ishness.  1861  T.  L. 
Peacock  Gryll  Grange  xxiii,  Whist  is  more  consentaneous 
to  modern  solemnity :  there  is  more  *wiscacre-ism  about  it. 
1917  Saistsbury  Hist.  Fr.  Novel  I.  371  Interrupting  his 
vizier  and  the  other  tale-tellers  with  *wiseacreries. 

Wisedam,  -dom(e,  obs.  ff.  Wisdom. 

Wisehead  (wai-zhed).  [f.  Wise  a.  +  Head  j3.] 
One  who  has  a  wise  head ;  always  in  ironical 
sense,  One  who  fancies  himself  wise,  a  wiseacre. 

[1378  Poll  Tax  Yorks  158  in  Bardstey  Surnames^  Johannes 
Wyschede.)  1756  Monitor  "S o. 6^.  11. 123  The  wise-heads.. 
have  been  a  good  deal  troubled  loinvent  proper  subjects  for 
this  purpose.  i86a  Miss  Braddom  LadyAudley  xxxvi,  The 
wisebeads  of  the  servants'  hail.  1875  H.  James  Rod.  H-rtdson 
iii.  94  There  were  naturally  a  great  many  wisebeads  who 
5  mi  fed  at  his  precipitancy. 

tWi'Seliede.  Obs.  rare.  In  4-5  wya-.  [f. 
Wise  a.  +  -hede,  -head,  Cf.  OFris.  wtshidy  Du. 
wijsheidj  G.  weiskeit.'\     Wisdom. 

1340  Ayen&.  68  Zuyche  uoike  t>et  wylle|>  him  benyme  his 
Ihordssip  and  his  wyshede.  1481  Caxton  Reynard  xxviii, 
(Arb.)  68  The  ouerest  wysehede. 

Wise-like  (waizibik,  rt'/a/.wai's-jWej'slaik),  a, 
{adv.)  Sc,  and  dial.     [f.  Wise  a.  +  -like  3.] 

1.  Reasonable,  rational. 

1816  ScoTT  Old  Mort.  xiv,  It  wad  hae  been  langor  my 
Leddy  Margaret,  .wad  hae  fund  out  sic  a  wise-Uke  doctrine 
in  the  Bible  1  1818  St'SAN  Ferrier  Marriage  i.  xii,  It  wad 
set  her  better  to  be  carrying  a  wise-like  wean  in  her  arms, 
than  trailing  aboot  wi'  thae  confoonded  dotigs  an'  pauijts. 
1893-4  NortUumbld.  Gloss,  s. v., That's  a  wise-like  dog  o'yors. 

2.  Uecon:iing,  seemly,  respectable,  proper:  esp.  in 
appearance. 

i^o  Blackw.  Ma^.  Nov.  148  Talking. .0  thrashing  ripe 
rigs  wi'  the  west  wind  . .  may  look  very  wiselike  in  rhyme. 
184a  J.  AiTON  Dom.  Econ.  (1857)  123  Make  it  something 
*Mfiselike'  and  substantial,  that  it  may  remain  as  a  monument 
of  your  own  liberality  and  good  sense.  x88i  Academy 
15  Oct.  289/3  J^"*  ..wice-Iike  rather  than  pretty.  1894 
Blackw.  Mng.  June  754/1  He  was  considered  by.. many 
ladies  of  the  pansh  to  be  a  very  personable  man,  comely.., 
and  altogether  a  wyss-like  man. 

B,  as  adv.     Fittingly,  becomingly,  respectably. 

\Za%  Blackw,  Mag.  Sept.  315  They  ought  to  hire  a  chaise, 
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and  gang  in  till  Edinburgh  wiselike.      1841  Eraser's  Mag. 
Jan.  109/2  Dinna  gang  ramstam  in,  saying,  'Janet,  here's 
meal ;  and  Janet,  here's  butter ' ; . .  slip  cannily  and  wiselike  in. 
Wiseling  (wai-zlig).    Now  rare.     [f.  Wisk  a. 
+  -LING  1  2.]     A  pretender  to  wisdom  ;  a  wiseacre. 
1633  J.  DoNB  Hist.  Septuagint  214  These  wiselings,  that 
shew  themselues  fooles  in  so  speaking,  and  discoursing  with- 
out Discourse.    1649  J'  Ellistone  tr.  Bchmen's  Epist.  (18S6) 
3  'Ihose  Luciferian  wiselings  that  thought  none  could  teach 
them  anything.    1765  Lwf  Behmen's  Myst.  Magnum  xxxix. 
222  Let  Master  Soph  ister  or  Wiseling  of  Babel  "look  us  right 
in  the  Face.    1914  Nellen  &  Craig  tr.  Ozanam's Francisc. 
Poets  Italy  v.  245  He  praises  the  wisdom  which  shrinks 
from  the  wiselings. 
Wisell,  var.  WiZLE,  stalk,  etc. 
tWi'Sely,  a,  -Cbs.  rare.     Forms:    i  wislic, 
3  wislich,  4  comp.  wislier,  5  wysely,  6  wysley, 
7  wisely.    [OE.  wislic,  see  Wise  a.  and  -ly^.] 
=  Wise  (2.  i. 

5900  tr.  Daida*s  Hist.  11.  xiii.  (1890)  134  Me  J?ynce3  wislic, 
ftif  ^u  seseo  l»a  Jjing  beteran, . .  JjEet  we  J>am  onfon.  a  X023 
WuLFSTAN  Hotn.  i.  (18S3)  4  Donne  is  eac  wisHc  rsd,  \>m.'i 
manna  ?;ehwylc  xeornlice  smeaje.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  28116 
Wit  wislier  {jat  i  was  amang  Haue  i  striued  oft-sithes  wrang. 
1436  Libel  Engl.  Policy  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  183  Yf 
men  were  wysely,  the  Frenshmen  and  Flemmynge  Shulde 
here  no  state  in  see  by  werrynge.  1556  %  de  Flores* 
Aurelio  ^  Isab.  E  8,  Vnto  howre  wysley  wordes. 

Wisely  (wai-zli),  adv.  Forms:  see  Wise  a. 
and  -LY  ^;  also  5  wisily,  vi-,  vysilie,  5-6  •wy8(e)-. 
wyislie,  6  wyslye,  wislie.  [OE.  wislke  =  OS. 
wislico,  MLG.,  MDu.  wlslik  (Du.  wijzeiijk),  OHG. 
wislicho  (MHG.  wtslicke),  ON.  visliga  (in  the  sense 
of  vissuliga  certainly)  :  f.  Wise  a.  +  -lt  2.]  In  a 
wise  manner, 

1.  With  wisdom,  sound  judgement,  or  sagacity. 
Also  more  widely,  with  good  sense  or  discretion. 

<:888  jElfrkd  Boeih,  xviii.  §  i  Se  t>e  wile  wislice  &  georn- 
lice  Eefter  jjam  hlisan  spyrian.  ^897  —  Gregory* s  Past.  C. 
xviii.  131  Daet  he  meahte  3zet  folc  5y  wislicor  &  Sy  rxdlicor 
laeran.  c  1175  Lavib.  Hom.  105  pet  mon  wisliche  spene  )ja 
Mng  |>e  him  god  lene  on  Jjisse  liue  to  brukene.  cxaoo 
Ormin  2199  ^ho  toe  wislij  to  fra^jnenn  himm  whatt  itt 
bitacnenn  mihhte.  cijso  Gen.  ^  Ex.  1091  Loth  hem  war- 
nede,  wislike  and  wel,  Oc  he  ne  troweden  him  neuere  a  del. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  18852  Clerli  spak  he  ^at  he  wald,  And  al 
his  skil  wiseli  he  tald.  ^1374  Chauckr  Troylus  i.  956 
He  haste>  wel  "ptX  w^sly  kan  a-byde.  c  1400  Lanfranc's 
Cirurg.  JO  Alle  j^ese  l>ingts  I  haue  told,  ^at  he  hat  redij>  hem 
mai  I?c  visiloker  [v.  r.  wyslocor]  in  scmblable  causis  worchen. 
A  1450  I.e  Morte  Arih.  1158  Thounewoste  not  Ryght  wise- 
liche  What  harme  haihe  falle,  1:1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of 
Aymon  xxv.  539  See  that  ye  revenge  yourself  wysly.  1551 
Robinson  tr.  More's  Utopia  t.  (1895)  113  Thys  I  suppose  is 
the  chiefe  cause  whie  theyr  common  wealthes  be  wyselyere 
gouerned.  <z  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  in.  (1922)  78  Young 
men,  who  thinke,  then  they  speake  wiseliest,  when  they 
cannot  understand  themselves,  1604  Shaks.  0th.  v.  11.  344 
One  that  lou'd  not  wisely,  but  too  well.  1610  —  Temp.  11.  i. 
21  G'<?«...You  haue  spoken  truer  then  you  purpos'd.  Seb. 
You  haue  taken  it  wiselier  then  I  meant  you  should.  1667 
MiLTOM  P.  L.  X.  1023  Doubt  not  but  God  Hath  wiselier 
arm'd  his  vengeful  ire  then  so  To  be  forestall'd.  1765  A. 
Dickson  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  63  This  method  of  conveying 
the  vegetable  food  from  the  earth  to  the  air,  and  from  the 
air  to  the  earth,  Is  wisely  established,  for  making  a  just 
distribution  of  it  upon  all  parts  of  the  earth.  i8ao  Southey 
Sir  T.  More  I.  380  Men  judge  wiseliest,  when  they  judge 
most  charitably.  1847  Helps  Friends  in  C.  i.  v.  85  From 
a  genial,  wisely.developed  man,  good  things  radiate.  1915 
E.  Phillpotts  Voice  from  Dark  xvi.  199  He  would  have 
done  wiselier  to  be  home  before  it  came. 

b.  With  an  air  or  assumption  of  wisdom  ;  sagely, 
knowingly. 
1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  xiii.  126  b, 

[I  asked  him  . .  what  religion  he  kept,  wherupon  wisely  he 
gaue  me  to  vnderstand  that  [etc.].  1600  Shaks.  A,  Y,  L.  11. 
vii.  22  He. .looking  on  it,  with  lacke-lustre  eye,  Sayes,  very 
wisely,  it  is  ten  a  clocke.  1888  '  J.  S.  Winter  '  Bootle's 
Childr.  iy,  'Ahl  but  there's  very  few  Captain  Ferrers 
about,'  said  Lassie  wisely. 

t2.  Attentively,  carefully,  heedfully.    Obs. 

ciotio  Inst.  Polity  x.  in  Thorptf  Laws  II.  318  Be^encan 
hcora  dseda  wislice  &  wserHce.  nxams  Ancr.  R.  104  pe 
hcorte  is  wel  iloked  ^if  mu3  &  elen  &  earen  wisliche  beoS 
ilokene.  a  1215  Leg.  Katk.  82  Ha  heold  hire  aldrene  bird 
wisliche  &  warliche.  1377  Langl,  P.  PI.  B.  xiii.  343, 
I  wayted  wlsloker.  la  1400  Morte  Arth.  1613  That  they  be 
weisely  wachede  and  tn  warde  holdene.  c  1400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.)  xxvi.  123  Qwhen  )jai  ga  to  were,  ]pai  hafe  J>am  ri5t 
warly  and  wysely.  C1475  RaufCoil^ear  587,  I  raid  on  full 
richt,  To  watche  wyselie  the  wayis.  1558  Warde  Kr.  Alexis" 
Seer.  Ill  Powre  the  said  water  fynely  and  wisely  into  some 
other  vessel  that  is  cleane,  1594  Plat  Je^vell-fio.  in,  28  If 
you  hoide  the  same  [glass]  wisely,  .you  shall  see  the  wine 
asccndein  the  forme  of  a  clowd. 

+  3.  Skilfully,  cleverly,  ingeniously ;  cunningly. 

a  1000  Czdmon's  Gen.  456  03  flat  he  Adam  on  eorSrice, 
godes  handgesceaft  gearone  funde,  wisUce  geworht,  &  his 
wif  somed,  axooo  BoHh.  Metr.  xx.  15  pu  jie  unstilla  a^na 
gesceafta  to  5inum  willan  wislice  astyrest.  c\%^o  Gen.  9f 
Ex.  3630  God  it  ta^te  al  ear  moysen  Wislike  hu  it  wro3t 
sulde  ben.  1390  Gower  Conf,  I.  255  With  his  wordes  slyhe 
and  queinte,  Ihe  whiche  he  cowthe  wysly  peinte.  c  1430 
Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  i.  Ixxiv.  (i86p)  44  Shewoldeit  were  so 
wysliche  moolded  and  so  subtylliche  that  bi  seemynge  it 
were  litel.  a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  Eel.  ii.  (1922)  231  The 
hives  of  wisely  painfull  Bees.  1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  i.  v.  33 
Here  conies  my  L^dy :  make  your  excuse  wisely,  you  were 
best. 

Wise  man.  (Formerly  often  as  one  word,  or 
with  hyphen  ;  cf.  the  surname  Wiseman^ 

1.  gen.    A  man  who  is   wise ;    a  man  of  good 


WISE  MAN. 

judgement  or  discernment ;  a  discreet  or  prudent 
man.     (Often  opposed  to  fool.) 

Worldly  Wiseman  •  see  Worldly. 

c888  .Alfred  Boeih.  xl.  §  3  Fort^y  ne  scyle  nan  wis  mon 
forhigan  ne  to  swi6e  ynib  )>set  gnornian,  to  hwa:m  his  wise 
weorfle.  eioo©  M.\.^m<z  Saints'  Lives  xiii.  116  Ne  sceal  se 
wise  mann  beon  butan  godum  weorcum.  a  1225  W«t?-.  R.  214 
Wel  understond  euerich  wis  mon  f>is.  £^1300  Havelok  180 
Wis  man  of  red,  wis  man  of  dede.  1390  Gower  Conf.  I.  46 
Itmyhtemakea  wisman  madd.  cz\oo  Rule  St.  Beneiixiro^^) 
15  pe  wyse  man  musters  hym  wid  fa  wordis  &  welle  sitande. 
1481  Caxton  Godfrey  xxv.  57  There  ben  more  fooles  than 
wysemen.  ^1548  Hall  Chroti.,  Edw.  IV^oj  This  mariage 
semed  very  straunge  to  wise  men.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  Pro!. 
16,  I  hope  that  vyise  men  vil  reput  my  ignorance  for  ane 
mortifeit  priidens.  a  1619  Fotherby  Atheom.  1.  xiv.  §  3. 
(1622)  150  Wisemen  indeed  haue  euer  reputed  them,  for  no 
better  then  mad-men.  1702  H.  Dodwell  Apol.  §  13  in 
S.  Parker  Cicero's  De  Finibus,  He  took  Cato  for  a  perfect 
Stoick,  and  for  a  Wiseman,  in  the  Sense  of  the  Philosophers. 
1770  Bridges  Burlesque  Transl.  Homer  11.  26  Old  Nestor, 
..Who  always  counted  was  a  Wise-man,  1853  Lynch  Self 
Improvem.  \,  2  He  is  a  wise  man  who  has  an  instructed 
mind  and  a  regulatad  choice.^  1859  Geo.  Eliot  Adam  Bede 
xix,  A  fool  'uU  hit  cn't  sometimes  when  a  wise  man  misses. 
b.  Ironically  applied  to  a  fool  or  simpleton,  as 
in  the  wise  men  of  Gotham  (see  Gotham  i). 

[1471  Paston  Lett.  III.  32  Yonge  Wyseman  othyrwy[s]e 
callyd  Foole,]  xgaS,  c  1560  [see  Gotham  i].  1596  Raleigh 
Discov.  Guiana  5  Who  like  Wise  men  in  the  absence  of 
their  Captaine  followed  the  Indians.  1711  Countrey-Mans 
Lett,  to  Curate  ■^■2  It  were. .too  Churlish  to  grudge  these 
talkers  the  Character  of  the  only  Wisemen  of  G . 

2.  spec.  a.  A  man  deeply  versed  in  some  subject 
of  study,  or  in  studies  generally  ;  a  learned  man, 
scholar,  philosopher,  sage.     Now  rare  or  arch. 

The  seven  wise  men  =  the  seven  sages  :  see  Sage  sb.^  i. 

a  xooo  CaedmotCs  E.xod.  377  Wise  men  wordum  secgaff, 
J>aet  from  Noe  ni5o3a  wasre  faeder  Abrahames  on  folctale. 
1338  R'  Brunne  Chrott.  (1810)  114  Wis  man  in  \>^  lawe, 
X37?  Glouc.  Cath,  MS.  ig  i.  i.  iv.  If.  i  Iff  t>n  will  w>'sman 
be  in  demyng  of  vryn.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls) 
III.  63  Tales  Millesus..t?e  firste  of  ^e  seuene  wise  men, 
X450-80  tr.  Seer,  Seer,  iii.  6  His  philesofris  and  grete  wise- 
men  of  clergie.  1588  Kyd  Househ.  Fhilos.  Index,  Thales 
one  of  Ihe  seauen  wise  men  of  Greece,  1655  Stanley  Hist. 
Philos.  Pref.  (1687)  2  Hermippus  in  his  Treatise  of  the  seven 
wise  Men  saith,  they  were  m  all  seventeen,  of  which  seven 
were  variously  named.  1656  Blount  Glos^ogr.,  Solon^  one 
of  the  seven  wisemen  of  Greece.  1842  W.  C.  Taylor  Anc. 
Hist.  ix.  §  5  (ed.  3)  240  Periander,  who  is  sometimes  ranked 
among  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece.  1850  Lo.  Kelvin 
in  S.  P.  Thompson  Life  (1910)  I.  v.  223  The  steamer  appeared 
about  4  P.M.— contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  nautical 
wise  men  about  the  harbour. 

b,  A  man  who  utters  wise  sayings  or  maxims  ; 
isp.  as  a  title  for  any  of  the  writers  of  the  Jewish 
*  Wisdom  Literature  *. 

a  1135  Ancr.  R.  64  pe  wise  mon  \sc.  Solomon]  askeS  in  his 
boc  hweSer  [etc.].  1375  Barbour  Brtice  1. 121  And  wys  men 
sayis  he  is  happy,  That  be  othir  will  him  chasly.  c  1400 
Rule  St.  Benet  (verse)  1080  pus  )je  wisman  sais  ^erbi.  1542 
Boorde  Dyetary  ix.  (1870)  251  The  wyse  man  sayth,  that 
surfetes  do  kyll  many  men.  1587  T.  Newton  Herbal  for 
Bible  1.  274  So  doth  the  Wiseman  [marg.  Eccle.  i.  24]  vse  it, 
whereby  he  promiseth  felicitie..to  him  that..embracelh 
Wisedom.  i6zx  Bible  Transl.  Pref.  p  3  There  is  no  new 
thing  vnder  the  Sonne,  saith  the  wiseman.  1649  Wilkins 
Beauty  Provid.  93  Like  snow  in  Harvest  (as  the  Wiseman 
speaks),  1659  Gentl.  Calling  v.  §  13  The  wise-man  hath 
assured  us  this,  Prov.  11.  4.  Riches  profit  not  in  the  day  of 
wrath,  ^170^  Pope  yan.  ^  May  153  Yet  you  pursue  sage 
Solomon's  advice, .  .But,  with  the  wiseman  s  leave,  I  must 
protest.  cx'jtfiNe^v  Whole  Duty  of  Man  viii,The  threatening 
of  the  Wise-man,  who.  .declares,  that  the  eye  that  mocketh 
his  father,,  .the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out. 

•j*  c.  One  of  a  body  of  men  chosen  for  their 
sagacity  as  advisers  in  matters  of  state ;  a  councillor. 
Obs.  as  a  specific  sense. 
By  i6th-i8th  century  historians  used  in  pi. to  render  Witan, 
c  1250  Gen.  9f  Ex,  2649  De  king  wiS-stod  &  an  wisman,  He 
seide^  '6e  child  do3  als  he  can '.  1488  Cely  Papers  (Camden) 
169  Ihat  eueryche  of  thes  contreys  doo  send..serten  wyse- 
men w*  full  auctoryte..for  to  coonien  ..w*  the  Gauntnersse. 
150J  Arnolde  Chron.  (181 1)  p.  xx.  This  yere  wer  chosen 
be  wise  men  of  the  cite,  xxxv  men,  , .  sworne  to  mayntene 
the  Assisis._  1591  Lambarde  Archeion  (1635)  256  All  the 
Acts  are  said  to  passe  from  the  King,  and  his  Wise-men 
both  of  the  Clergie  and  Laitie.  1648  Prvnne  Plea  for 
Lords  3  Lordes  and  Peeres;  anciently  stiled  Aldermen, 
Heretockes,  Senators,  Wisemen, . .  by  our  Historians.  1714 
Fortescue- Aland  Pref  Fortescue''s  Abs.  ff  Lim.  Mon,  18 
King  Alfred.. with  the  Thought,  i, e.  Advice  of  his  Wise- 
men,  or  Parliament. 

3.  A  man  versed  or  skilled  in  hidden  arts,  as 
magic,  witchcraft,  and  the  like ;  a  magician,  wizard ; 
spec,  applied  in  biblical  versions  and  allusions  to 
the  three  Oriental  astrologers  or  Magi  (seeMAGUS2) 
who  came  to  worship  the  infant  Jesus.  In  general 
sense  now  dial,  or  vulgar  (cf.  Wise  woman  i). 

138a  V/yclip  Matt.  ii.  1  When  Jhesus  was  born  in  Bethlem 
..loo!  kyngis,  or  wijs  men  [1388  astronomyenes;  Vulg, 
Magi],  camtn  fro  the  eest.  1552  Latimer  Sernt.  Lines,  v. 
(1562)  100  b.  Whan  we  be  in  trouble,  or  sicknes,  or  lose  any 
thing:  we  runne  hither  and  thither  to  wyssardes,  or  sorcerers, 
whome  we  call  wyse  men.  1561  S.  Wythhrs  tr.  Calvin's 
Treat.  Relics  Givb,  Y«  wysinen  which  came  to  worshipe 
our  lord  lesus  after  his  natiuitie.  1573TWVNE  Atncid.,  Life 
Virgil  A  3,  That  he  was  at  the  first  couenaunt  seruant  w* 
a  traueilrnge  wysemaii.  1595  Peklr  Old  Wives  T.  (facs.) 
C  I  b,  I  pray  you  tell  where  the  wiseman  the  Coniurer  dwells? 
x6i2  Cotta  Discov,  Dang.  Pr'aci.  Pitys.  I.  ix.  71  A  sort  of 
practitioners,  whom  our  custome.  .Hoth  call  wisemen  and 
wisewomen,  reputed  a  kind  of  good  . .  harmles  witches  or 
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wlsanls,  who  by  good  words.. promise  to  allay.. diuels, 
practises  of  other  witches,  and  the  forces  of  many  dis- 
eases. X731  Fljfin^  Post  a9  Apr.  2/1  George  Raunsforth, 
.  .A  reputed  Conjurer,  or  (as  the  Country  People  call  him) 
a  Wise  Man.  x8oa  R.  Anderson  Cuinbtd.  Bait.  39  The  wise 
m.in  li\-es  nitfarfrae  this,.. He  telt  Nan  Dobson  whee  she'd 
wed.     1839  t*ee  Magcs  aj. 

"Wlsen,  obs.  form  of  Wizkx  v. 

Wiseness  (wai-mes).  rare.  [f.  Wise  a,  + 
•NESS.  Cf.  OE.  utrw'isfus^  The  quality  of  being 
wise  ;  wisdom ;  occas.  ironicaL 

c  13*0  Cast.  Lfve  292  To  vchone  sunderlj-ng  He  ^f  a  dole 
of. .  his  w>-snesse.      1387-8  T.  Usk  Test.  Love  11.  vi.  (Skeat) 

1.  119  For  his  goodnesseand  wysnesse  wolt  thou  nat  do  him 
worship  ?  1579  E.  K.  Ded.  to  Spense*^s  She^h.  CaL  §  i 
His  morall  wisenesse.  x6oa  Shaks.  Ham,  v.  i.  3S6  Yet  haue 
I  something  in  me  dangerous,  Which  let  thy  wisenesse 
feare.  1634  Massjnckr  Very  Woman  in.  ii,  Your  wives 
wonderful  wiseness.  X796  Mmf.  D'Arblay  CajtiiUa  vii. 
viii,  Which  is  a  wiseness  that  does  honour  to  her  education. 
iSao  Coleridge  in  Blnckxv,  Mag.  Sept.  629  This  chilly, 
doubling,  qualifying  tviseness.  1907  Sat,  Rev.  8  June  702/2 
This  report . .  is  full  of  touches  that  illustrate  his  wiseness. 

IT  Right  tviseness,  erron.  division  of  rightiidseness, 

RlGHTE0CS^'KS3. 

\^T  ShiUinsford  Lett,  (Camden)  134  Of  your  grete  right 
wisnesse  and  speciall  grace.  1493  Festivall  (W.  de  W.  1515) 
49  Come  to  this  byleve  by  do>*nge  of  werkes  of  rj'ght 
wysenes.  15. .  Nerv  Nothrouue  Mayd  172  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 
III.  8  By  ryght  wysenes.  1638  Dint,  on  Laws  of  Eng.  1.  xv. 
a6  b.  Truth  m  his  word,  &  right  wisenes  In  his  deed. 

Wisent  (wr-zent).  AfUiq.  [a.  G.  wisent  (OHG. 
xvisunt) :  see  BisoN.]     The  aurochs. 

x866  J.  E.  Lke  tr.  F.  Kellers  Lake  Dzvelllngs  356  The 
urus-.as  well  as  the  bison  (or  wisent).. are  found  to  have 
been  the  most  abundant  animals  in  the  forests  of  the  stone 
age.  x^  I.  Taylor  Orig.  Aryans  iii.  152.  1893  Lydekker 
Horns  if  Hoofs  31  The  true,  or  European,  bison. .also 
known  as  the  wisent  or  zubr. 

Wise  woman.  (For  the  general  sense  'a 
woman  who  is  wise '  see  WiSB  a.  i.) 

L  A  woman  skilled  in  magic  or  hidden  arts ;  a 
female  magician,  soothsayer,  etc. ;  a  witch,  sor- 
ceress ;  esp,  a  harmless  or  beneficent  one,  who 
deals  in  charms  against  disease,  misfortune,  or 
malignant  witchcraft.     Now  dial,  or  arch. 

X38a  Wyclif  ^ .y^w.  xiv.  2  Joab..sente  to  Thekuam,  and 
tookthensa  wise  womman.  issa  Huloet,  Wise  woman  that 
telleth  fortune.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  iv.  v,  27  Was't  not 
the  Wise-woman  of  Brainford  ?  x6oi  W.  Percy  Cuckgueanes 
Sf  Cuckolds  Errants  v.  vi.  (Roxh.)  74, 1  haue  haunted  a  wise 
woman  of  our  Parish  in  Maldon,  hath  taught  mee  the  spell 
of  eury  each  of  them.  x6za  [see  Wise  man  3].  1653  H.  More 
Anttd.  Ath,  in.  vii.  §  8  (1712)  107  The  help  and  skill  of  the 
Witch  or  Wise-woman.  x8z8  Hone  Tal/le  Bk,l\.Tj7  An  old 
woman.,  who  was.,  accounted  a  wise  woman,  and  a  practiser 
of  the  'art  that  none  may  name'.     1875  in  Miss  Jackson 

ShropsK  Folk-lore  (1S83)  146,  I  asked  him  if  Mrs.  P 

was  a  witch?  He  answered,  she  was  a  wise  woman,  and 
only  used  her  knowledge  to  stop  others  doing  wrong.  X885 
A.  H.  EuLLEN  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  1.  112/2  In  his  extremity 
he  sought  the  assistance  of  a  wisewoman,  Alison  Pearson, 
who  treated  him  so  successfully  that  he  completely  recovered. 
His  enemies  ascribed  his  cure  to  witchcraft. 

2.  A  midwife  (  =  F,  sage-femnie)  i  cf.  Sage  a.  2  b. 
x8ax  Scott  Kenilw.  xxiv,     O,  what,  you  have  got  the 

wise  woman,  then?'    said  Varney. 

"Wish,  (wij),  shy     [f.  Wish  v.^  q.v.  for  forms.] 

1.  An  instance  of  wishing;  a  feeling  in  the  mind 
directed  towards  something  which  one  believes 
would  give  satisfaction  if  attained,  possessed,  or 
realized.  (With  const,  as  in  Wish  v.  i  (^),  (0>  WO 

Most  commonly  denoting  a  desire  for  something  not 
attainable  by  one's  own  effort,  felt  in  the  mind  but  not 
impelling  to  action ;  a  passive  or  inactive  desire. 

The  ordinary  word  for  this  affection  of  the  mind ;  less 
emphatic  than  craving,  longings  ox  yearning,  but  including 
these  as  particular  cases. 

1390  GowerC<?«/I1II.  254  Bot  if  mi  wisshes  myhte  availe, 
I  wolde  it  wereagroundles  pet.  £-x44o  Promp.  Parzi.szs/i 
Wusche,  or  wuschynge,  exoptacio.  c  1480  Henryson  Prais 
of  Aige  6  My  wys  Of  al  J>is  warld  to  mak  me  lord  &  kyng. 
XS30  Palsgr.  289/2  Wysshe  desyre,  souhait,  xsgx  Shaks. 
Tivo  Gent.  1.  iiu  62  As  one  relying  on  your  Lordships  will. 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wish.  X597  —  a  Hen.  /F, 
IV.  V.  93  Thy  wish  was  Father  (Harry)  to  that  thought. 
x6oo  X)RKK¥.R  Old  Fortiiftaius  D  2  b,  This  Hat.  .clapt  vpon 
my  head,  I  (onely  with  a  wish)  am  through  the  ayre,  Trans- 
ported in  a  moment  ouer  Seas.  1648  Fanshawe  //  Pastor 
Fido  11.  iv,  64  Fortune  beyond  my  wish  hath  favoured  me. 
1694  Atterbury  Serm.y  I'roz>.  xiv,6  (1726)  I.  igi  He  comes 
with  strong  Wishes  that  he  may  find  it  all  a  Mistake.  X7S0 
Cv.\-f  Elegy  T^  Their  sober  wishes  never  learn'd  to  stray. 
17SX  Johnson  Rambler  No.  178  F  12  The  whole  world  is 
put  in  motion  by  the  wish  for  riches,  and  the  dread  of 
poverty.  iSaj  Scott  Betrothed  w.  Form  but  a  wish  for  her 
advantage,  and  it  shall  be  fulfilled.  X850  Tennyson  In  Mem. 
LV.  X  The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole  No  life  may  fail 
beyond  the  grave.  Ibid,  xa  24,  I  find  not  yet  one  lonely 
thought  That  cries  against  my  wish  for  thee.  1850  G.  C. 
Lewis  Lett.  (1870)  223  He.. has  no  wish  to  be  a  Church 
dignitary.  X876  Mozley  Univ.  Semt.  xi.  213  The  power  of 
prayer.,  is,,  the  power  of  strong  wishes. 

Proverbs.  x6^  Wither  Lord's  Prayer  50  'f  {as  the  Pro- 
verb is)  wishes  were  Thrushes,  we  might  all  eat  Birds. 
1670  Kay  Prov.  157  If  wishes  would  bide,  beggers  would 
ride.  1711  Kelly  Sc.  Prov.  178  if  Wishes  were  Horses. 
Beggars  would  ride.  x88o  Meredith  Trap'c  Cotn.  (1881) 
89  He  had  a  saying  :  Two  wishes  make  a  will. 

+  b.  in  generalized  use :  Desire.    Obs,  rare. 

£'1430  Hymns  Virgin  (1867)  62  Pride.. jeuej*  but  woo  & 
wyssche  to  wage,  a  1716  South  Semt.y  Matt.  xxvi.  41 
(1717)  VL  416  Prayer.. was  never  designed  to  supply  the 
room  of  Watchfulness,  or  to  make  Wish  instead  of  En- 
deavour. 
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c.  In  phrases  with  prepositions,  f  With  or  uf'on 
cue's  zvisk  or  wishes,  i*  at  wish,  according  to  one's 
wish,  just  as  one  wishes ;  in  readiness  for  one  as 
one  wishes,  at  one's  disposal  ( =  c/  will,  Will  sK^ 
15  b,  c).  t  At  high  wishy  at  the  height  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  one's  wishes.  To  {one's)  wish  (rarely 
wishes),  as  one  wishes ;  esp.  to  the  full  extent  of 
one's  desire,  as  much  as  one  wishes,  (Now  rare 
or  Obs.)  To  a  wish  (Sc),  t  till  a  wish,  just  as  one 
would  wish,  perfectly,  exactly. 

13. .  Cursor  M,  23412  All  t>at  wlt-standand  J>e  es  Thoru 
sal  ^u  thril  it  wit  ^i  wiss  [Goit.  Thoru  sal  hou  thril  wid  \>\ 
suiftnes].  1390  Go\^  er  Conf.\.  330, 1  have  ben  ofte  moeved 
so,  That  with  my  wisshes  if  I  myhte, ..I  hadde  storven  in  a 
day.  Ibid.  II.  59  He  ne  wol  no  travail  take  To  ryde  for  his 
ladi  sake,  Bot  live th  al  upon  his  wisshes.  CX450  Holland 
HoTvlat  847  All  thus  thir  hathillis  in  hall  heirly  remanit, 
With  all  welthis  at  wiss.  ci4,'&gCf<.XTon  Blanchardynix. 
37  Well  syttyng  on  horsbacke,  and  tyl  a  wysshe  wel  shapen 
ofalle  membres.  a  154a  Wyatt  P^^w^,  *  Unstable  Dream' 
13  Where  it  was  at  wysshe  it  could  not  remain,  tz  X568 
AscHAM  Scholem.  (Arb.)  40  Though  a  child  haue  all  the 
giftes  of  nature  at  wishe.  1586  Whitney  Choice  Emblems 
144  [He]  to  his  wishe,  of  pilottes  made  his  choise.  x6oi 
Shaks.  yul.  C.  i\\.  ii.  271  He  comes  vpon  a  wish.  X607  — 
Timon  iv.  iii,  245  The  one  is  filling  still,  neuer  compleat  j 
The  other,  at  high  wish.  X667  Milton  /'.  L.  ix.  423  When 
to  his  wish,  Beyond  his  hope,  Eve  separate  he  spies,  a  1674 
Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  yin.  §  153  Though  the  relief  of 
Banbury  succeeded  to  wish,  yet  the  King  paid  dear  for  it 
soon  after.  X779  Forrest  Voy.  N.  Guinea  56  The  people, 
who  assisted  us  so  opportunely,  were  rewarded  to  their 
wish.  X787[J.  'B^t\mT^]Scoticisms  106  Every  thing  succeeds 
to  a  wish.  1823  Byron  Juanxy.  Ixviii,  A  dish  Of  which 
perhaps  the  coolcery  rather  varies,  So  every  one  may  dress 
It  to  his  wish. 

2.  A  desire  expressed  in  words,  or  the  expression 
of  such ;  sometimes  nearly  =  *  request ' :  •=  Desire 
sb.  4.     (Cf.  Wish  v,  3-5.) 

15x3  Douglas  /Sneis  vin.  ix.  31  The  wyssis  and  avowis. . 
By  women  and  the  matronys  doublit  were,  «iS33  L^* 
Berners  Huon  Ixxxiv.  264  He  sayd  '  I  wysshe  them  here 
on  this  table  '.  He  had  no  sooner  made  his  wysshe  but  they 
were  set  on  the  table.  1598  J.  Melvill  Azitob.  ^  Diary 
(Wodrow  Soc.)  443  My  opinioun  and  wis  was,  ther  sould  be 
na  generall  meittings.  1714  Pope  Let.  to  jferz'as  27  Aug., 
I  admire  your  whig  principles  of  resistance  exceedingly,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Barcelonians  ;  I  join  in  your  wish  for  them. 
1819  Shelley  Cenci  i.  iii.  27  One  supplication,  one  desire, 
one  hope,  That  he  would  grant  a  wish  for  his  two  sons. 
X908  R.  Bagot  A.  Cvthbert  xxvi.  339  At  Anthony's  wish  she 
wore  the  Cuthbert  diamonds. 

b.  Spec.  An  expression  of  desire  for  another's 
welfare:  often  as  a  farewell  greeting.  Usually, 
now  always,  in  //. 

1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  \.  iii.  94  Take  from  my  mouth,  the 
wish  of  happy  yeares.  x6oi  —  AWs  Well  \,  \.  68  Maddam 
I  desire  your  hoUe  wishes.  X627  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.) 
Armado  Ep.  Ded.,  With  my  best  wishes  for  the  perpetuity 
of  your.. felicity.  1733  Pope  Lei.  Sent.,Wks.  1741  IL  148 
Pray  tell  him  my  best  wishes  for  his  health  and  long  life. 
i860  Tvndall  Glac.  i.  xxv.  177  We  quitted  Chamouni,  bear- 
ing with  us  the  good  wishes  of  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants. 
X883  D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  v,  I  know  nothing  about  it, 
Tom, .  .but  you  have  my  best  wishes. 

c.  An  imprecation,  a  malediction.    Obs.  or  dial. 
159a  Shaks.  Rom,  <5-  yul.  iii.  ii.  91  Blisier'd  be  thy  tongue 

For  such  a  wish,  he  v/as  not  borne  to  shame.  1594  — 
Rich.  Ill,  IV.  L  72  This  was  my  Wish :  Be  thou  (quoth  I) 
accurst.  1820  Marmaiden  of  Clyde  x.  in  Edin.  Mag.  VL 
423,  I  flang  the  renyie  on  his  neck  With  a  wiss  that  sould 
nae  been.  1854  Miss  Baker  Northanipt.  Gloss,  s.v.,  '  He 
took  a  many  wishes*,  was  an  expression  used  by  a  witness 
in  the  Sessions  Court  at  Northampton. 

3.  transf.  An  object  of  desire;  what  one  wishes 
or  wishes  for  :   =  Desiee  sb.  5. 

a  1300  Cursor  AT.  10406  pai  )>at  stad  er  in  Jiair  blis,  Wit- 
vten  want  has  alle  )?air  wis.  ^1400  Maundev.  xvii,  fxiii.] 
(1910)97  pat  faire  lady  schal  geuen  him.,  the  first  wyssche 
\>a.t  he  wii  wyssche  of  erthely  thlnpes.  1591  Shaks.  Two 
Gent.  IV.  ii.  93  Sil.  What's  your  will?  Pro.  That  I  may 
compasse  yours.  Sil.  You  haue  your  wish.  i6xi  —  Cymb. 
III.  v.  20  Your  valiant  Britaines  haue  their  wishes  in  it. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  viii.  451  Thy  fit  help,  thy  other  self,  Thy 
wish,  exactly  to  thy  hearts  desire.  1713  Addison  Cato  iv. 
iii.  80  My  joy  I  my  best  belov'd  I  my  only  wish  1  [1761 
Foote  Lyar  \.  W,  (1786)  15  Surely,  the  wish  of  every  decent 
woman  is  to  be  unnotic'd  in  public,  X849  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  V.  1.  566  The  wish  of  the  government  was  that  he 
should  be  executed  in  England.] 

4.  Comb, :  vrish-bone  =  Merrythought  (q.  v. 
for  reason  of  the  name)  ;  wish-wife  [after  ON. 
Sshmivr  (see  Wishmay)],  a  light  woman. 

i860  Bartlett  Diet.  Amer.  (ed.  3),  *Wish-Bone.  1884 
Roe  Nat.  Ser.  Story  vi,  If  I  bring  you  a  canvas-back 
[duck],  Amy,  will  you  put  the  wish-bone  over  the  door? 
1886  Corbett  Fall  0/  Asgard  I.  227  Her  wouldst  thou 
profane  as  though  she  were  some  *wish-wife. 

Wish  (wiJ),  j^.^  local  {now  Sussex).  [O^.wisc, 
corresp.  to  OLG.  wise  (in  place-names),  (M)LG. 
wisch{e,wisk{e,  repr.OTeut.*^'/^'^^-,  f.  wais- :  zuis-, 
whence  OE.  wds  Ooze,  G.  7viese  meadow.]  A  piece 
of  meadow,  now  of  marshy  meadow  ;  a  piece  of  flat 
ground  lying  in  the  bend  of  a  river  and  thus  liable 
to  be  flooded. 

8t)S  in  Birch  Cart.  Sax.  II.  219  Concede.  .terram..in  loco 
qui  dicitur  Fearnleaj  &  an  miclan  wisce  vi  a;ceres  masde. 
c:  1150  in  }^t:mh\QCod,Dipl.  IIL  175  To  stucan  wise  set  Ssene 
mearcbeorh.  x5i^X7  Ledger  Bk.  Battle  Abbey  in  Trans. 
Philot.  Soc.  i8g5-8^^-z  Menewyssh.  .Borderswyssh.  .Hodis- 
daliswj'ssh.  a  1600  in  Sussex  Archxol.  Collect.  (1851)  IV.  306 
A  true  &  certeine  note  how  y»  Drinker  dooth  faule  to  every- 
mans  lande  or  yard  wishe  in  the  parisbe  of  Kingston,  nigh 
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Lewis,  at  y«  time  of  trading  of  y*  wishe,  X651  Ibid.  (1873) 
XXIV.  282  Lands  settled  vpon  her  by  the  name  of  Marshland, 
called  Castle  Wish  als  Colbrands  lying  within  the  parish  of 
Westham.  X696-7  Ibid.  (1849)  II.  121  Y«  two  acres  croppe 
in  y«  Northwish.  1850  Ibid.  IV.  305  In  both  these  parishes 
[sc,  Lewes  and  Southease]  were  particular  brooks  [iV.  marshes] 
called  Wishes,  and  in  each  also  there  was  a  small  piece  of 
brookland  called  the  Drinker.  1857  Ibid.  IX.  156  'The 
Wish  '  in  East  Bourn,  close  to  the  sea. 

Wish,  a.  {diaL) :  see  Wisht. 

Wish.  (wiJ"),  V.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  wished 
(wijt).  Forms:  a.  i  wyscan,  wiscan,  3-5WTasshe, 
4-5  wysche,  (7  .S"^.)  wische,  4-6  w^isshe,  5-6 
wys(s)he,  (3  wusse,  wisse,  4w^ussche,whusshe, 
wiche,  wesche,  wesse,  5  wxische,  wiesshe, 
wossho,  weesshe,  6  wTs(c)h,  wishe,  whysshe, 
wyszhe),  6- wish.  /3.  Sc.  (and  north.)  4-6w^is8e, 
w^ls,  4-9  wiss,  6  wys(s,  whiss,  6-7  viss,  7  wosse, 
9  wuss.  Ta.  I.  I  wyscte,  wiscte,  5  wyst,  weste, 
6  (9)  wisht;  3  wissede,  etc.,  4-6  wisshed,  5-6 
Sc.  wissit,  etc.,  6—  w^ished.  Pa.fple.  3  iwist,  6 
wysht,6-S  wisht;  4-6  wisshed,  etc.,  6- wished. 
[OE.  wyscan  =  OHG.  wunsken  (MHG.,  G. 
wilnschen),  ON.  (sskja  (MSw.  yskia,  Sw.  onska, 
Da.  onske)  :—OTeut,*7i'unsk/an,  f.  *wunsha-,  -skd- 
(represented  by  OE.  7vtfsc,  OHG.  wunsc,  MHG., 
G,  wunsch,  ON.  dsk) ;  cf.  Skr.  vdnchd :—  *wanskd'  : 
f.  base  wen-  to  hold  dear,  love,  desire,  whence  also 
Wine  sb.'-^.  Win  sb.~.  Ween  sb.  and  v.,  Wone. 

Another  form  of  the  stem  appears  in  (M)Du.  wensch  :  see 
Winze  2.] 

1.  trans.  To  have  or  feel  a  wish  for ;  to  desire. 

The  ordinary  word  for  this;  now  always  less  emphatic 
than  the  synonyms  covet,  crave,  long  {for)^  yearn  {for) ;  in 
earlier  use  occas.  in  the  sense  of  these.  Sometimes  softened 
hy  could  or  should  {would) :  cf.  Can  r.'  7,  Shall  v.  19  c, 
Will  ».' 40  b;  or  strengthened  before  a  dependent  clause 
{b,c)  by  such  phrases  as  to  God,  to  goodness,  to  heaven. 

{a)  with  simple  obj.  (in  OE.  usually  in  the  geni- 
tive). Now  dial.\  superseded  in  standard  English 
by  wish  for  (see  2),  or  colloq.  in  certain  contexts  by 
want  (Want  v.  5). 

C897  iEi,FRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  i.  29  Ne  cuaeS  he  8set 
for'5y3e  he  Eenejum  men  5aes  wyscte  o33e  wilnode.  97X 
BlickUHoiit.  103  [Hie]  his  tocymes  wyscton.  ciooo^'Elfric 
Ho?n.  I.  594  Ic  sceal  his  rode  sijor  swiiior  wiscan  Sonne 
ondrsedan.  cx2oo  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  165  De  sune  wusshe'3 
J>e  fader  deaS,  ar  his  dal  cume.  13. .  E.  E.  AUit,  P.  A.  14 
Ofte  haf  I  wayted  wyschande  b^t  wele.  C1470  Henry 
Wallace  ix.  1413  Sum  wald  haiff  had  Boyd  at  the 
suerdis  lenth;  Sum  wyst  \ed.  1570  wissii]  Lutidy.  (^  X489 
Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxiii.  496  Now  have  I  that  i 
desired  and  wysshed  soo  longe.  a  xjio  Douglas  A'.  Hart 
II.  3  [He]  wantis  nocht  in  warld,  that  he  wald  wis.  1567 
Gude  ^  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  9  Thy  nychtbouris  wyfe..Thow 
couet  not  to  the,  nor  wis  His  hors,  his  oxe,  [etc.]  1597  MoR- 
LEY  Introd.  Mus.  116  Causing  you  thinke  the  nigiit  long 
and  wish  the  daylight.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  iii.  i.  54, 1  would 
not  wish  Any  Companion  in  the  world  but  you,  X65X 
HoBBRS  Leviath.  11.  xxvii.  159  Not  as  wishing  liberty  of 
private  revenges.  X748  Richardson  ClaHssaW.  Ixxxiii.  305, 
I  charge  you,,  .as  you  wish  my  peace,  not  to  say  any-thing 
of  a  letter  you  have  from  me.  1816  Scott  BL  Dwarf  i, 
*  Wussing  your  health,  sirs,'  said  the  shepherd.  1819  Shel- 
ley Cenci  i.  ii.  40  You  know  My  zeal  for  all  you  wish,  sweet 
Beatrice.  1854  Dickens  Hard  T.  11.  i,  Would  you  wish  a 
little  more  hot  water,  ma'am  ?  xgoi  W  R.  H.  Trowbridge 
Lett,  her  Mother  to  Eliz.  xxix.  144  [The  maid]  flew  into  a 
rage,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  wished  a  month's  notice. 

{b)  with  obj.  clause  with  may  or  (formerly) 
pres.  subj.,  occas.  indie. :  expressing  a  desire  that 
the  event  may  happen  or  that  the  fact  may  prove 
to  be  so,  and  often  implying  some  want  of  con- 
fidence or  fear  of  the  opposite  (now  commonly 
expressed  by  hope  :  see  Hope  v,  3  b).  Also  ex- 
pressing a  request  (see  5). 

(X  1000  Dcor  25  Secg  moni^.. wyscte  geneahhe  J>aet  i>aes 
cynerices  ofercumen  waere.  c  1000  jElfric  Gen.  xvii.  18  Ic 
wisce  i^aet  Ismaliel  lybbe  aetforan  Se.  a  1586  Sidney  A rcadia 
II.  X.  (1912)  208,  I  wish  that  it  may  not  prove  ominous  fore- 
token of  misfortune.  XS91  Shaks.  T^vo  Gent,  iv.  iii.  41, 
I  wish  all  good  befortune  you.  1649  in  Spalding  Club 
Misc.  (1852)  V.  381,  I  heartellie  wosse  that  anie  that  lowes 
religione  . .  keepe  themselwes  free  of  anie  accessione  , .  to 
swche  wnhape  men.  x66i  P.  Henry  Diaries^  Lett.  (1882) 
86,  I  wish  I  suffer  no  prejudice  by  it.  1691  Shadwell 
Scowrers  iv,  I  wish  the  house  is  not  robb'd.  X71S  Addison 
Drummer  11.  i,  He  say's  he's  a  Conjurer,  but  he  looks  very 
suspicious;  I  wish  he  ben't  a  Jesuit.  X756  Mcuitor  No.  35. 
I.  325  He  is  certainly  bewitched:  I  wish  the  eld  hag  upon 
the  green  has  done  him  no  mischief.  x8o8  Jane  Avstem 
Lett.  (1884)  II.  6  She  hears  that  Miss  Bigg  is  to  be  married 
in  a  fortnight.  I  wish  it  may  be  so.  1823  'So.OTxQuentin  D. 
xxi,  I  wish  we  have  not  got  King  Stork,  instead  of  King 
Log.  i860  Emily  Eden  Semi-attached  Couple  xii,  Mrs. 
Tomkinson  wished  to  goodness  there  might  soon  be..*a 
little  staying  company'  in  the  house.  x87aGEO.  Eliot  in 
J.W.  Cross  Z(>&Ci885)  III.  157, 1  wish  that  you  may  happen 
to  know  her. 

{c)  with  obj.  clause  with  past  snbj.  (or  indie, 
e.  g.  was  for  were)  :  expressing  an  unrealized  or 
unrealizable  desire  (see  also  Will  z*.'  46),  or  in 
mod.  use  sometimes  a  mild  request  (cf.  5). 

97X  Blickl.  Horn.  93  Hie..wysca{>  Jjact  hie  naefre  natron 
acennede  from  faeder  ne  from  meder.  c  xooo  jElfric  Deut, 
xxxii.  29  Ic  wisce  3aet  hi  wiston  &  undcr?;eaton  ..  hyra 
ende  [Vulg.  utinam  saperent].  1340  Ayenb.  56  Hi  wesse> 
bet  hi  hedden  nykken  of  crane  and  wombe  of  cou.  X36J 
Langl.  F.  pi.  a.  v.  02  penne  I  wussche  hit  weore  myn. 
c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.7i5  Thisbe^  Thys  wall  they  woldyn 
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threte  And  wysshe  to  god  hyt  were  doun  ybete.  1^76 
Si^nar  Pa/ers  iCamdcn)  II.  11  Wherfore  I  wyst  fullehertly 
dyuerse  tymez  |>at  je  hadde  ben  here,  a  156*  G.  Cavendish 
Po£ms  iiS7s)  It.  40  Therfor  my  fray! tie  1  may  both  curse 
and  ban,  Whissyng  to  God  I  liad  never  known  man.  1579 
Lyi.v  Eu^kues  31,  I  wish  my  wish  were  as  effectually 
ended  as  it  is  heartely  looked  for.  1605  Shaks.  Atacb.  i.  v. 
26  That  which  rather  thou  do'st  feare  to  doe,  Then  wishest 
should  be  vndone.  1624  Ussher  Lett.  (1686)  ^15.  I  could 
wish  that  Mr.  Lisle  would  take  some  pains  in  translating 
the  Saxon  Annals  into  our  Esglish  Tongue.  1681  in 
lotk  Refi.  Hist,  MSS.  Comtn.  App.  i.  133,  I  haiue  gotten 
a  tasch  upon  me  that  I  wisch  from  my  hart  it  was  well  of 
my  handed  10  your  satisfaction.  1711  I  could  wish  [see  Can 
v}  •;].  1817  Byrom  Let.  to  Moore  25  Mar.,  Heigh  ho  !  I  wish 
I  was  drunk— but  I  have  nothing  but  this  damned  barley- 
water  before  me.  1833  Tennysom  May  Queen,  New  Year's 
Eve  iv,  I  wish  the  snow  would  melt..  .1  long  to  see  a  flower 
so.  1885'F.  ANSTEY'r/«/tf<^/V««jii.24,'I  wish  to  heaven 
I  did,'  cried  the  manager.     1890  [see  Goodness  5]. 

{d]  with  inf.  as  obj.  (usually,  now  always,  with  to). 
Occas.  with  admixture  of  the  idea  of  intention  or  request 
for  permission  (cf.  51,  as  *  I  wish  to  s.iy  a  few  words '. 

c  laso  Gen.  ^-  Ex.  1060  He  wisten  him  bergen  fro  3e  dead. 
1390  GowKR  Cou^.  I.  149  Sche  wissheth  forto  ben  unbore. 
C1450  Merlin  vIl  113  So  that  the  moste  hardy  of  hem., 
sholde  wiesshe  to  be  at  home  in  his  owne  contree.  xsoo-so 
Dunbar  Poems  liii.  33,  I  wissitt  to  be  The  grj-tast  erle,  or 
duik,  in  France.  1513  Douglas  ^neis  xii.  xiv.  17  Wys 
now  to  fle  vp  to  the  starnis  on  hycht.  1560  Bibie  (Geneva) 
Jonah  iv.  8  lonah  fainted,  and  wished  in  his  heart  to  dye. 
t6ii  Shaks.  li^int.  T.  11.  i.  123,  I  neuer  wish*d  to  see  you 
sorry,  now  I  trust  I  shall.  1630  Milton  On  Shakespear  16 
Kings  for  such  a  Tomb  would  wish  to  die.  1776  Trial  of 
Nundocomar  23/2  Any  body  that  wishes  to  see  him  may, 
1850  Mrss  MuLocK  0/ive  xxv,  I  wish  to  talk  to  you.  1876 
MozLEY  Univ.  Serm.  xi.  213  If  men  really  wish  to  be  good, 
they  will  become  good.  1893  Laio  Times  XCV.  305/2  If 
she  wished  to  be  sure  of  her  income  she  should  of  all  things 
avoid  dabbling  in  the  shares  of  new  companies. 

(0  with  ace  and  inf.,  or  in  pass,  with  inf. 
(usually,  now  always,  with  io). 
Sometimes  expressing  a  request :  see  5  b. 
1538  Starkky Ensland  11. 1.  (1878)  176  Aftur  a  maner.,the 
wych  I  vrold  wysch  to  be  put  in  vse  wyih  vs.  c  1560  A. 
Scott  Poems  (S.T.S.)  xv.  39  Away  I  went,..Wissing  all 
luvaris  leill  to  haif  sic  chance.  ?r567  [M.  Parker]  WJu>U 
Psalter  ex.  vii.  Pursued  to  death,  and  wysht  to  sinke. 
a  1586  Sidney  Astr.  ^  Stella  x,  I  rather  wish  thee  climbe 
the  .Muses  hill.  1603  Shaks.  Meas./or  AL  iv.iii.  138  If  you 
can  pace  your  wisdome.  In  that  good  path  that  I  would 
wish  it  go.  1657  J.  Sergeant  Schism  Dispach't  406, 1  love 
the  Presbyterians  so  well  as  not  to  wish  them  renounce 
their  reason.  1753-4  Richardson  Grandison  F.  xix.  130 
[He  said  that)  every  man  who  saw  me  must  wish  me  to 
be  his.  1891  Farrar  Darkn.  ff  Dawn  xv,  Nero.. wished 
Junia  Silana  and  Calvia  Crispinilla  to  be  of  the  party. 

(/)  with  obj.  and  compl.  (sb.,  adj.,pple.,  advb. 
phrase)  :  now  chiefly  in  imprecations  or  the  like. 

14..   Hmif  Plffivman  learned  Paternoster  153  in  Haz!. 
E.  P.  P.  I.  215  He  wysshed  them  at  the  devyll  therfore. 
1477  Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  II.  sa,  I  thank  you  hertely 
t>at  hyt  plesyd  you  to  wyshe  me  with  you.    ^1520  Skelton 
MagnyJ.  2306,  I  se  well  there  is  no  better  rede,  But  sygh, 
and  sorowe.and  wysshe  my  selfe  dede.     153a  Tindalb  Exp. 
Matt,v-vii  vii.  (?  1550)  88b,  Who  is  so  wel  beIoued..but 
that  ther  be  ynow..that  woulde,  for  hys  good,  wishe  him 
to  hel?     «i533  [see  Wish  sb.'^  2].      1579  Lyly  Euphues 
(Arb.)   70,   1   wyshed    my  selfe  heere.      1591   Shaks.  Two 
Gent.  I.  i.  14  Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happincsse,  When 
thou  do'st  meet  good  hao.     1605  —  Macb.  v.  viii.  49  Had 
I   as  many  Sonnes,  as   I   haue   haires,   I  would  not  wish 
them  to  a  fairer  death.     i6az  [see  Further  euiv.  4  b].     1711 
Steele  Spect.  No.  27  f  2  We  everyday  wish  ourselves  dis- 
engaged from  its  allurements.      i7a4   Ra.msav  Vision   ix, 
Mailpayers  wiss  it  to  the  devil.     1797  Jank  Austen  Sense  fc 
Sensib.  xxxvii.  We  all   wish   her  extremely  happy.      2819 
Crabbe  T.  of  Hall  xvn.  364   Perch  that  were  wished  to    I 
salmon  for  her  sake.     x8a3  Lamb  Let.  to  Southey  21  Nov.,    j 
I  wished  both  magazine  and  review  at  the  bottom  of  the    ' 
sea.     1848  Dickens  Dombey  xxii,  Let  us  remember  James    ' 
by  name,  and  wish  him  happy.     190a  '  Violet  Jacob  '  Sheep-    1 
Stealers  xi,  She  could  only  move  uneasily  on  her  scat,  and 
wish  him  miles  away.  r 

{g)  after  as  or  than  :  often  ellipt.  (so  also  with   j 
rel.)  for  various  constructions,  esp.  {c\  (af),  {e),         I 
1513  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  1.  clxiv.  83/1  The  aduentures  of    ! 
amours  and  of  war,  are  more  fortunate  and  maruelous,  than 
any  man  canne  thynke  or  wysshe,      1530  Palsgr.  783/1, 
I  am  as  well  nowe,  I  thanke  God,  as  I  coulde  wysshe.     1560 
Bible  (Geneva)  Ps.  Ixxiil.  7  They  haue  more  then  heart  can 
wish.     1698  Collier  Immor.  Stage  ^27  He.,  goes  off  as  like 
a  Town  Spark  as  you  would  wish.      17^  Gray  Elegy  Ep.  G 
He  gaiti'd  from  Heav'n  ('twas  all  he  wish'd)  a  friend.     1866    ! 
Geo.  Eliot  Felix  Holt  i.  Nothing  had  come  just  as  she  had     \ 
wished.     t868  Louisa  M.  Alcott  Little  If^'omeft  xiii.  You    ■ 
should  do  just  what  your  grandfather  wishes.  I 

(A)  in  passive  :    esp.   in   predicative  phr,  to  be    I 
wished  -*  desirable. 

i^x   Elyot  Gov.  11.  ix.  It   is   to  be   wisshed,  that  they,     ' 
whiche . .  haue  any  autoritie,  maye  be  like  to  the  lawes,  whiche    * 
in   correciyngc  be  ladde  only  by  equitie.      1597  Morlev    i 
Introd,  Mus.   Ded.,  More  to  be  wished  and  much  more    1 
durable.     i6o«  Shaks.  Ham.  iii.  i.  64  'Tis  a  consummation    : 
Deuoutly  to  be_  wish'd.     1697  De  Foe  Ess.  Projects  232    ; 
Twere  to  be  wish'd  our  Gentry  were  so  much  Lovers  of    '. 
Learning,  that  Birth  might  always  be  join'd  with  Capacity. 
vfiA  Clara  Reeve  Exiles  II.  124  At  length  the  day  so  long    ! 
wished  and  expected  came,     1876  Jml.  Soc.  Arts  2  June 
708/1  The  returns  from  the  Cheltenham  district  were  not  so 
complete  as  might  be  wished.    1918  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  29  June 
8/x  The  first  venture.. was  not,  perhaps,  as  successful  as 
could  have  been  wished. 

tb.  _/?^.  of  a  thing:  To 'require' :  =  Desire  7^.3, 
x6oo  Abbot  yonah  599,  I  do  not  find  that  expositors  speake 
10  fully^  to  the  matter  of  this  wind,  as  me  secmeth  this  text    [ 
doth  wish. 

2.  intr.    To  have  or  feel  a  wish ;   in  early  tise 
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I   often,  to  long,  yearn,     a.  with  after  (obs.),  for : 

I    =  I  (a);  also  indir. pass.  =  i  {h). 

e\ZQo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  3  Men.. wisten  ^erne  after  ure 
lauerd  ihesu  crisies  tocume.      Ibid.  135   Pu   hauest   longe 

,  iwist  after  .strene,  and  god  haued  herd  Jjine  bede.  13.. 
Cursor  M.  23548  (Edinb.)  Ilk  man  sal  haf  til  his,  At  l>at  he 
wil  eftir  wis.  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  107  The  deth  wold  they 
haue  and  weesshe  after  it  incessantly.  1526  Tindai.e  Acts 
xxvii.  29  They  cast  iiij.  ancres  out  of  the  sterne :  and  wysshed 
for  the  daye.  1579  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  69  By  so  much  the 
more  you  are  welcome,  by  how  much  the  more  you  were 
wished  for.  1740  Richardson  Pamela  II.  163,  I  can  only 
wish  for  more  worthiness.  1757  Eliz.  Griffith  Lett.  Henry 
^  Frances  (1767)  I.  84,  J  wished  for  you.  .in  vain  all  night, 
the  life-long  night  1834  Dickens  Sk.  Bcz,  Boarding-ho.  ii, 
Having  nothing  to  do  and  nothing  to  wish  for,  she  naturally 
imagined  she  must  be  very  ill.  1867  Spedding  Publ.  ^ 
Authors  75  Buy  the  volumes  as  they  come  out,  if  you  wish 
for  them. 
b.  absol. 
1546  J.  Hevwood  Prov.  (1867)  50  Better  to  haue  then 
wishe.  1570  Sniir.  Poems  Reform,  xii.  185  Than  war  I  fane, 
bot  all  in  vane,  To  wis  and  will  nocht  be.  1596  Dalrymhi  k 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  228  Quha  can  wiss  aboue 
thir  thne?  i6oi  Shaks.  Alfs  IVell  i.  iii.  218  If  your  selfe.. 
Did  euer,  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking,  Wish  chastly,  and  loue 
dearely.  _  1850  Miss  Mulock  Olive  xxi,  It  had  been  one  of 
her  childish  superstitions  always*  to  wish  at  the  new  moon'. 
1904  W.  W.  Jacobs  Dialstont  Lane  iii.  37, 'I  could  see  it 
at  any  time  I  wished ',  she  said  sharply.  '  Well,  wish  now ', 
entreated  Mr.  Tredgold, 

O.  trans,  with  cognate  obj. 
C1400  [see  Wish  5^,' 3].  1588  Shaks.  Z.  L,  Z.  ti.  i.  179 
Thy  own  wish  wish  I  thee,  in  euery  place.  1849  Mrs. 
Gaskell  Lizzie  Leigh,  etc.  (1913)  426  Wishing  all  manner 
of  idle  wishes.  1914  *  Ian  Hay*  Knt.  on  IVheels  xi,  If  you 
wish  a  wish  and  then  feel  in  my  pocket,  old  lady,  you  may 
find  something. 

3.  trans.  To  express  a  wish  for ;  to  say  that  one 
wishes  .  . .  (with  various  const,  as  in  i) ;  spec,  to 
imprecate,  invoice  (an  evil  or  curse). 

c  1000  i^LFRic  Horn.  \l.  308  Alexander  3a  wiscte :  *  Eala 
Sif  3u  waere  hund  1'  1476  Paston  Lett.  Suppl.  (i9oi)'i4g, 
I  wysshed  to  hym  that  he  and  I  hadde  been  at  Norwyche. 
\ti»^  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  7  Than  he  cryeth  out  and 
wyssheth  that  he_  neuer  had  had  eyes  to  se.  1560  Bible 
(Geneva)  Job  xxxi.  30  Nether  haue  I  sufTred  my  mouth  to 
sinne,  by  wishing  a  cursse  vnto  his  soule.  1394  Shaks. 
Rich,  ///,  I.  iii.  218  If  Heauen  haue  any  grieuous  plague 
in  store,  Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  vpon  thee.  1673 
Cave  Prim,  Chr,  in.  i.  221  He  was  consumed  by  such  a 
disease  as  he  had  wished  upon  himself.  1715  Atterburv 
Sepn.^  Matt,  xxvii.  25  (1734)  I.  134  The  profane  Folly,  .of 
wishing  that  Damnation  to  ourselves,  which  we  otherways 
but  too  well  deserve.  I7a4  Ramsay  Vision  xxvii,  He  . . 
wischt  I  happyness  micht  bruke.  i?8i  in  Jml,  Friends 
Hist.  Soc,  (ipiS)  72  She  was  senceable  to  the  last.. often 
wished  she  might  be  like  her.. Dfeajr  Grandmother. 

4.  spec,  (with  to  or  simple  object)  To  desire 
(something,  usually  good)  for  or  on  behalf  of  a 
person,  etc. :  esp.  in  formulae  of  greeting  or  ex- 
pressions of  goodwill;  hence  as  in  3,  to  express 
such  a  wish  for,  esp.  as  a  formal  greeting  : 

e.  g.  to  wish  (one)  good  morning,  good-bye  (=  Bid  v}  9), 
a  merry  Christmas^  a  happy  Neio  Year,  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day  (see  Return  sb,  2b),  etc.;  also  intr.  in 
to  wish  (one)  welt  (see  Well  adv,  2  d),  and  intr.  or  trans, 
(usually  with  neg.)  in  to  wish  (one)  ill  (where  ///  may  be 
taken  as  adv.  or  sb.).  To  wish  (one)  Joy  of.  see  Joy  sb.  9  d. 
C900  Laws  Alfred  Introd.  xHx.  §3  Da  apostolas  &  t>a 
cldran  bro3or  haelo  cow  wyscatV.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus 
n.  406,  I  bidde  wisshe  yow  no  more  sorwe.  1393  Lancl. 
P.  PL  C.  XX.  328  t>er  ne  is  syk  ne  sory..pat  he  ne  may. . 
boj^e  wusshen  and  wylnen  AUe  manere  of  men  mercy  and 
for-;eucncsse.  1516  State  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  VI.  50  Not 
to  thintent  he  schulde  have  hys  parte  off  thys  intolerable 
troble..,  for  I  wolde  not  wysche  itt  to  a  dogge.  1535 
CovERDALB  Ps.  cxxix.  8  We  wish  you  good  lucke  in  the 
name  of  the  Lorde.  —  Job  xxxi.  30,  I  neuer  suffred  my 
mouth  to  do  soch  a  sinne,  as  to  wysh  him  euell.  155a 
Huloht,  Wyshe  ille  to  any  thinge,  fascino.  1579  Lyly 
Euphues  (Arb.)  97,  I  would  neither  wish  thee  a  greater 
plague,  nor  htm  a  deadlyer  poyson.  <x  1586  Sidney  Apot. 
Poetrie  (Arb.)  72,  I  will  not  wish  vnto  you. .to  be  rimed  to 
death.  1596  Dalrvmple  tr,  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  (S.T.S.)  II. 
359  To  salute  thame  baith,  wisse  thame  gude  morne.  1610 
S  lAKS.  Temp.  V.  i.  215  Let  griefe  and  sorrow  still  embrace 
his  heart,  That  doth  not  wish  you  ioy.  1623  Hemikce  & 
CoNDKLL  Shaks.  Wks.  To  Rdrs.,  And  such  Readers  we  wish 
him.  c  1710  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier  i.  39  They  wished 
the  Swedes  Success.  1816  Jane  Austen  Emma  x,  I  wish 
Jane  Fairfax  veiy  well ;  but  she  tires  me  to  death.  i8m 
ScoiT  Keniliv.  vii,  I  have  been  prayed  for,  and  wished  well 
to,  in  your  congregations.  1885  Law  Times  LXXIX.  345/2 
(He]  wished  the  officials  good  night,  and  left  the  room. 

b.  To  desire,  or  express  a  desire  for,  the  welfare 
or  misfortune  of  (a  person)  ;  only  in  evil  wished^ 
Ill-wish  v.,  Well-wished. 

1577  Hellowes  Gueuara's  Chron.  325  All  three  were  so 
enil  wished  in  the  Common  wealth,  that  the  least  euill  which 
they  would  them . .  was  but  death.  1604  Bodley  in  Buccleuch 
MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  48,  I  leave  you  both  as  well 
wished,  as  if  you  were  to  enjoy  the  best  wishes  bestowed 
this  new  year's  day  in  England. 
6.  In  expressions  of  desire  for  something  to  be 
done  by  another,  thus  conveying  a  request;  hence, 
to  request,  entreat ;  formerly  sometimes,  to  bid, 
command  :  a.  a  thing  or  action  (with  various  const, 
as  in  i)  :  cf.  Desire  v,  5. 

a  «533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  IxxxIiL  259  He  came  to  Huon 
&  wysshyd  y"  fetters  fro  all  there  fete  (orlg.  soubhaita  leurs 
fers  hors  de  leurs  iambes].  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet,  38  To 
wishe  of  God  to  purge  oure  hartes  from  all  filthines  and 
vngodlie  dealinge.  1596  Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot. 
IX.  (S.T.S.)  U.  236,  I  wisse  rather  ..  that  in  hope  of  barnes 
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he  take  Margaret  rather  than  Magdalen  for  his  bedfallow. 

'591,'^^'^°?  •'^''-'■■,  '^'""-  ^"'^  '"■  ('^36)  36  The  Statute  of 
27.  H.  8.  of  uses,  that  wisheth  that  the  ceslui  que  use  shall 
have  the  possession  in  quality  and  degree  as  hee  had  the 
use.  1671  Milton  Samson  1414  Brethren  farewel,  your 
company  along  I  will  not  wish,  a  1674  Clarendos  Hist. 
Reb.mn.%2-ji  To  confer  with  lord  Digby,  who.,  should  find 
the  best  way  to  make  the  earl  of  Antrim  to  communicate 
the  affair  to  him,  and  to  wish  his  assistance.  184J  Dickens 
Amer.  Notes  xiv,  Whatever  we  wished  done  was  done  with 
great  civility  and  readiness.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I. 
429,  I  wish  that  you  would  tell  me  about  his  death. 
b.  a  person  to  do  something  :  cf.  De.sike  v.  6. 

153^  STOCKEn  Civ.  IVarres  Lowe  C.  iv.  55  [The]  Captaine 
.. wished  them  quietly  cleparte,wilhoutthei  liked  to  be  saluted 
w'th  Cannon  shotte.  1S03  Shaks.  Meas./or  M.  v.  i.  75  Duk. 
You  were  not  bid  to  speake.  Luc.  No, . .  Nor  wish'd  to  hold 
my  peace.  1604  Dekker  &  Middleton  Honest  Wh.  i. 
C  2  b.  Hie  to  the  Constable,  And  in  all  calme  order  wish 
him  to  attach  them.  1716  Swift  Poems,  Phyllis  35  The 
Groom  was  wish'd_  to  saddle  Crop.  1854  Dickens  Hard  T. 
II.  i,  Would  you  wish  the  gentleman  to  be  shewn  in,  ma'am? 
1855  RusKlN  nvo  Paths  1.  §  35  There  is  another  thing 
I  wish  you  to  notice  specially  in  these  statues. 

t  o.  To  invite,  '  bid  '  (a  person  to  a  place). 
Obs.  rare. 

«  XS33  I't).  Berners  //k^«  Ixxxiii.  259  He..causyd  them 
to  .syt  downe  at  his  owne  table  that  he  had  wysshyd  thether 
[orig.  eut/ait  venir\ 

6.  To  recommend  (a  person)  to  another,  or  to  a 
place,  etc.    Obs.  or  dial. 

orig.  prob.  belonging  to  Wis  v}  2,  to  direct. 

1S9S  Shaks.  Tarn.  Slit:  i.  i.  113  If  I  can  by  any  meaiies 
light  on  a  fit  man  to  teach  her  that  wherein  she  delights, 
I  will  wish  him  to  her  father.  1610  B.  Jonson  Alch.  I.  iii, 
I  was  wish'd  to  your  worship,  by  a  gentleman,.. That  say's 
you  know  mens  planets.  1633  Rowley  Match  at  Mid-n. 
IV.  i.  He  sayes  he  was  wisht  to  [a]  very  wealthy  Widdow,  but 
of  you  he  has  heard  much  Histories,  that  he  will  marry  you. 
1751  Eliza  Hevwood  Betsy  Thoughtless  I.  xvi.  196  Now  I 
have  been  wished  to  several  fine  women,  but  my  fancy  gives 
the  preference  to  you.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxiii.  She 
passed  that  inter\'al  of  time  in  the  lodging  of  a  woman,  an 
acquaintance  of  that  person  who  had  wished  her  to  that 
place.  1846  Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss,  (ed.  3)  s.  v..  Can  you 
wish  me  to  a  customer  ? 

7.  To  influence  in  a  magical  or  occult  way  by 
wishing;  to  bewitch  byadesireorimprecation.  dial. 

iSiS  Mrs.  Gaskf.ll  Mary  Barton  vii.  We  mun  get  him 
away  from  his  mother.  He  cannot  die  while  she's  wishing 
him,  1865  Tylor  Early  Hist.  Man.  vi.  134  When  he  hears 
that  he  has  been  '  wished,'  he . .  takes  to  his  bed  at  once. 

II I  wish,  corrupt  form  of  izuis  :  see  Wis  v^^ 

■Wish,  var.  Wis  z/.l  Obs. 

Wishable  (wi-Jab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  WiSHi).  + 
-ABLE.]     That  may  be  wished  for  ;  desirable. 

IS48  Udali.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  iv.  20-24  The  glad  & 
wishable  tidynges  of  saluacion.  i6n  Cotgr.,  Souhailahlc, 
..wishable,  desirable.  1905  W.  A.  Ellis  A'.  Wagner  to 
M.  Wcsendonck  165  Wisdom  is  so  excellent  and  wishable. 

Wishe,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Wash  v.  ;  obs.  f.  Wish. 

Wished  (wijt,  poet,  also  wi'/ed),  ppl.a.      [f. 

Wish  v.  +  -ed  i.] 

1.  That  is  the  object  of  a  wish ;  desired,  longed- 
for.     Now  rare  exc.  as  in  b. 

IS..  Fickle  Estate  0/  Our  Vncertayn  Lyfe  (MS.  Rawl. 
poet.  112,  If.  10  b),  Wiiat  if  a  day  or  A  moneth  or  a  yeare 
Crowne  thy  delightes  with  a  thowsand  wisht  contentinges? 
1577  Grange  Golden  Apln-od.  etc.  P  iv  b.  So  friendly  Venus 
i.s,  so  friendly  Cupid  was,  That  fancie  brought  hir  soone, 
vnto  my  wisshed  passe.  1383  Melbancke  Philotimus  Cc  iij. 
My  wished  frend,  and  welcomde  guest.  i6oa  Marston 
Antonio's  Ker.  lil.  ii,  We  touch  the  shore  Of  wisht  revenge. 
i6«7  Milton  P.  L.  i.  208  While  Night  Invests  the  Sea, 
and  wished  Morn  delayes.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  VII. 
Ixii.  221  At  length . .  every  thing  is  in  the  wished  train.  i8tl 
W.  R.  Spencer  Poems  17  Oh  !  why  so  late  thy  wish'd  re. 
turn  ?  l8ia  Gary  Dante,  Par.  xxili.  4  The  bird.  .With  her 
sweet  brood  ;  impatient  to  descry  Their  wished  looks,  igo6 
Charl.  Mansfield 6Vr/^6Vrt'^  xxvii.  Psyche  .  .held  out  her 
hand  in  token  of  a  wished  farewell. 
b.  with /or:  cf.  Wish  i».  2  a. 

158*  T.  B.  La  Primaiid.  Fr.  Acad.  I.  i  The  wished-for 
newes  of  peace.  1725  Ramsay  Gentle  Sheph,  111.  iv.  When 
wished-for  pleasures  rise  like  morning  light.  1812  Bvron 
Ch.  Har.  I.  xlv.  Yet  is  she  free— the  spoiler's  wish'd-for 
prey !  1888  Burcon  Lives  11  Cd.  Men  I.  i.  32  [1  bey] 
declared  their  inability  to  render  America  the  wished  for 
assistance. 

2.  Kntertained  as  a  wish  :  cf.  Wish  v.  2  c.    rare. 

1580  LvLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  467  Hauing  thus  made  ech  other 
priuie  to  our  wished  desires. 

Wishedly  (wi-JedU),  adv.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
[f.  Wished  ppl.  a.  +  -ly  ^.]  As  is  or  was  wished ; 
according  to  desire. 

1S73  /TwYNE  Mneid.  x.  E  e  3,  Like  as  wisshedly  when 
winds  in  sommer  season  blowe.  1603  Knolles //fj/.  Turks 
(1621)  620  What  could  have  happened  unto  him  more 
wishedly?  1624  Capt.  J,  Smith  Virginia  v.  174  Sir  George 
Somcrs..most  wishedly  and  happily  descried  land.  1633 
Heywood  Eng.  Trav.  iv.  G4b,  Of  all  my  friends  to  me 
Most  wishedly,  you  are  welcome. 

Wisher  (wi-Jsj).  Now  rare.  [f.  Wish  v.  + 
-BR  1.]     One  who  wishes. 

t  iVishers  and  woulders  :  see  Wol'Lder. 

IS..  Pari.  Byrdes  91  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.\\\.  171  Wysshers 
want  wjill.  a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  lit.  (1922)  15  Many 
timAahewished  himself  the  back  ofan.-Vsse, .  .(an  unfortunate 
wHIRr,  for  if  he  had  as  well  wished  the  head,  it  had  bene 
graunted  him).  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  .V  CI,  iv.  xv.  37  Wishers 
were  euer  Fooles.  1670  Eachard  Cont.  Clergy  To  Rdr., 
I  am.,  only  an  honest  and  hearty  wisher,  that  the  best 
of  our  clergy  might  forever  continue  as  they  are.  1760 
Sterns  TV.  Shandy  III.  i.  The  safest  way. .to  take  off  the 
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force  of  the  wish,  is.. to-. wish  the  wisher  something  in 
return.  1846  Dknham  Prcz',  (Percy  Soc.)  31  A  March  wisher 
b  never  a  good  fisher.  1905  Flor,  Maybbick  My  FifUtn 
Lest  Yrs.  133  If  a  prisoner  has  any  complaint  to  make  or 
wishes  to  seek  adxice,  she  asks  to  have  her  name  put  down 
to  see  the  go^rnor.  She  is  then  termed  a  'wUher  and 
b  *scen'  by  him  in  his  o85ce  in  the  presence  of  the  chief 
matron. 

b.  qualified  by  evil,  ill,  well  (see  Ill-wishee, 
Well-wisher). 

1656  Eabl  Monm.  tr.  Bcccalints  Advts.  fr,  Parnass.  11. 
IxxxviiL  (1674)  341  To  take  an  evil  wishers  life  away.  1746 
H.  Wauolk  Lei,  to  Mann  i  Aug.,  When  the  Peers  were 
going  to  vote  Lord  Foley  withdrew  as  too  well  a  wisher. 

Wisllfal  (wi-J(ul),  O'      [f-  '^^'ISH  J-5.1  +  -FUL.] 

tl.  Such  as  is,  or  is  to  be,  wished;  desirable; 
desired,  longed-for.     {Ci.  Desirous  5.)    Obs, 

iSa3  Cromwell  in  Merriman  Life  ff  Lett.  (1902)  I.  31  This 
so  glorious,  so  profyttable  and  so  wysshcfull  an  entcrpryse, 
1565  Staplston  tr.  Bede's  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  no  We  haue 
receioed  your  excellencies  wishefall  letters.  1596  Spenser 
f.  Q.  VI.  xi.  50  The  ioyous  light,  Whereof  she  long  had  lackt 
the  wi^full  sight,  c  1616  Chapman  Homer's  Hymn  Hermes 
185  Many  a  field  Pleasant  and  wishful,  c  1645  Howell 
Lett.  I.  vi.  4  Having  so  wishful  an  Opportunity..!  could 
not  but  send  you  this  Friendly  Salute. 

2.  a.  Of  the  eye  or  look,  tone,  feeling,  etc.  : 
Full  of  desire ;  longing,  yearning,  wistful.  (Cf. 
Desibods  2.)    Obs.  or  dial. 

"593  Shaks.^  //>«.  K/,  III.  i.  14  To  greet  mine  owne  Land 
with  my  wishfull  sight.  1711  Spectator  No.  250  r  6  You 
can't  behold  a  covetous  Spirit  walk  by  a  Goldsmith's  Shop 
without  casting  a  wishful  Eye  at  the  Heaps  upon  the 
Counter.  1739  C.  Wesley  Hymn^  Hail  the  Day  that  sees 
Him  rise,  Ravish'd  from  our  wishful  Eyes.  1810  E.  D. 
Clarke  Trav,  Russia  (1839)  5/1  It  has  probably  happened 
to  others,  as  to  myself,  to  cast  an  eye  of  wishful  curiosity 
toward  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Europe.  1827  C.  Bridges 
Exp.  Ps,  cxix.  verse  67,  173  The  forlorn  wandering  child 
casting  a  wishful,  penitent  look  towards  his  Father's  house. 
b.  Of  a  person :  Possessed  by  a  wish  for  some- 
thing specified  or  implied ;  wishing,  desirous.  Now 
rare  in  literary  prose. 

«733  Whitehead  St.  Dunces  Poems  C1777)  tS  Lo !  o'er 
yonTood  H — e  casts  his  low'ring  eyes,  And  wishful  sees  the 
rev'rend  turrets  rise.  iSas  Waterton  IVand.  S.  Artier.  111. 
iL  236  Wishful  to  see  how  he  worked,  I  allowed  him  to  take 
possession.  185a  Dickems  Bleak  Ho.  xlii,  I  was  wishful  to 
say  a  word  to  you,  sir.  1867  Morris  fason  i.  314,  I  am  but 
Jason,  who  dwell  here  alone . .  Wishful  for  happy  days.  187S 
Browning  Aristoph.  ApoL  1703  Wishful  from  my  soul  Ihat 
truth  should  triumph.  x888  Bbyce  Amtr.  Commiv,  I.  165 
A  second  chamber  well  qualified  for  the  duty  of  revision, 
and  wishful  to  discharge  it. 

Wishfully  (wi-Jfuli),  adv.     [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 

1.  In  a  wishful  manner;  with  desire;  longingly. 

Most  commonly  qualifying  iook  or  equivalent ;  sometimes 
app.  associated  with  wist/ully. 

1598  Chapman  Hiad  iv.  [viii.]  497  All  did  wishfullie  expect 
the  siluer-throned  raorne.  172a  De  Foe  Col.  Jack  ii,  Well, 
young  gentleman,.. you  look  wishfully,  1773  Boswell  Tour 
tiebr,  (1785)98,  I  was  weary  of  this  day,  and  began  to  think 
wishfully  of  being  again  in  motion.  1^91  Burns  Bonie 
Wee  Thing  5  Wishfully  I  look  and  languish  In  that  bonie 
face  o*  thine.  1831  Southey  in  Corr.  w.  C.  Bowles  (i88x) 
972,  I  am  looking  daily  and  wishfully  for  your  little  book, 
X878  Mrs.  Stowe  Poganuc  P.  i,  Dolly  still  hung  about  wish. 
fully. 

+  2.  According  to  wish  or  desire,    Obs, 

x6oa  MiDDLETON,  etc.  Phoenix  in.  i.  G  2  b,  I  doubt  now 
We  shall  not  gaine  accesse  vnto  your  loue  or  she  to  vs.  Pid. 
Most  wishfully  here  she  comes. 

So  Wi'slifolness. 

x8oi  Southey  in  Robberds  Afem,  W.  Taylor  (1843)  I.  37r, 
I  expect  with  some  wishfulness  your  remarks  on  the  second 
volume.  _  1863  Trollope  Rachel  Ray  I.  170  The  longing 
loving  wishfulness  which  used  to  make  so  many  of  her  ques- 
tions sweet  to  her  mother's  ears.  xSga  Sat.  Rev,  8  Oct.  422/1 
A  sweet  wishfulness  to  please. 

Wish-hounds,  sb,  pi.  Also  whished,  whisht, 
wished.  [Wisht  a.  2.]  Local  name  for  a  ghostly 
pack  of  hounds  popularly  believed  to  hunt  over 
Dartmoor  (Devon)  by  night.  So  Wi-sh-hant, 
Wl  *sh-hnxLter . 

1847  Athenaeum  27  Mar.  334/2  The  Abbot's  Way  . .  is  the 
especial  haunt  of  the  Wish,  or  Wisked  [sic]  Hounds.  1865  R. 
Hunt  Pop.  Ran.  W,  Eng.  Ser.  i.  Introd.  p.  xix,  Wistman'a 
Wood.. is  the  very  home  of  the  Wish  hounds^  which  hunt 
so  fiercely  over  the  Moor.  1863  Baring-Gould  Iceland  202 
On  Dartmoor .. the  [Wild  Huntsman's]  chase  continues;  it 
M  called  the  Wisht  hunt.  1865  —  Were-wolves  viii,  On 
Heathfield,  near  Tavistock,  the  wild  huntsman  rides  by  full 
moon  with  his  *  wmsh  hounds  *.  1897  —  Guavas  xiv,  "Tis  no 
Wish  Hunter's  gold. 

Wishill,  obs.  form  of  Wtssel, 

Wishing  (wi-Jlij),  vbL  sb.  [f.  Wish  v.  +  -ing  1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Wish  ;  desire ;  sometimes 
spec.  +  (a)  evil  desire,  concupiscence ;  {h)  impre- 
cation, 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  179  Ne  wrec  I>u  J?c  mid  wussinge 
ne  mid  warienge.  c  zsao  Bestiary  334  Golsip'  and  discing, 
^uernesse  and  wissing.  1390  Gowkr  Con/.  I.  319  He  set 
the  herte  in  jeupartie  With  wihsslnge  and  with  fantasie. 
€  1500  Melusine  177  Our  desyre  and  wyssh^^ng  is  brought  to 
effect.  15*5  Ld,  Bekners  Proiss.  II.  Ixxviii,  [Ixxiv.]  90  b/i 
Theyr  horses  serued  them  at  theyr  wysshyng.  15^  S^jjck. 
WOOD  Rules  Consir.  3  Some  aduerbe  of  wishing,  as  f /flBp. 
ximShaks.  Much  Ado  iv.  i,  329,  I  cannot  be  a  man  with, 
wuhing,  therfore  I  will  die  a  woman  with  grieuing.  X74a 
Young  Nt.  Th.  iv,  71  Wishing,  of  all  employments,  Is  the 
worst.  z8^  Newhan  Par.  Serm.  VI.  xii.  154  Wishing  will 
not  serve  instead  of  coming,  1869  Tozer  Highl.  Turkey 
II.  264  ITie  power  of  obtaining  anything  by  wishing. 
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b.  An  instance  of  this,  a  wish ;  formerly  some- 
times passing  into  the  sense  *  a  request,  petition  * : 
cf.  Wish  sb.'^  2.  v.  5. 

1377  Lancl.  P.  PL  B.  II.  90  In  wedes  and  in  wisshynges 
and  with  yde!  thou5tes.  1426  Lydg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  6231 
Mydesyr  &  my  wysshynges  Resten  fully  in  thys  thynges. 
1548UDALL  Erasm,  Par.  Pref.  to  Edw.  VI,  aij,  Our  daily 
wyssliingesandpraiers.  1561  Hobv  U.Castig/ione'sCourtyer 
I.  {1577)  F  vb,  A  wishing  for  that  bee  thought  he  had  not. 
1648  Fanshawe  //  Pastor  Fido  11.  iv.  64  They  . .  Who  not 
with  wishingsonelyseek  her  favour.  1715  De  Foe  Crusoe  i. 
(Globe)  191  Such  were  these  earnest  Wisliings.  _  1877  Mere- 
dith Gen,  Ople  viii,  Our  young  barbarians  ..  interest  us  in 
their  wishings,  their  weepings,  and. .their  kissings. 

f  o.  Wishing\s  and  woulding{s :  see  Wouldjng. 
d.  cUtHb.  and  Comb,  in  many  designations  of 
objects  supposed  to  be  capable  of  magically  con- 
ferring the  fulfilment  of  one's  wishes,  as  tvisking- 
bone  (-  wish-bone,  Wish  sh.'^  4),  ^cap,  -gate,  -hat, 
-pursey  -rod^  -stone,  -tree,  -well. 

i860  Barti-ETT  Diet.  Amer,  (ed.  3),  *Wishing-Bone.  1600 
Dekker  Old  Fortunatus  E  4  b,  Hauing  this  mint  {sc.  the 
purse]  about  me,  I  shall  want  no  *wishing_  Cap.  a  1674 
Traherne  Chr.  Ethics  (1675)  436  The  fools  wishing  cap  and 
the  philosophers  stone  are  but  trifles.  18*5  Scott  Jml. 
27  Dec,  I  have  worn  a  wishing-cap,  the  power  of  which  has 
been  to  divert  present  griefs.  1828  Wordsw.  Wishing-gate 
18  The  rustic  ^Wishing-gate.  iSooDkkkkr  Old  Portt/natus 
H  I,  He  steale  his  *wishing  Hat.  1855  Motley  Dutch  Rep. 
VI.  i.  III.  396  The  *wishing  purse  in  his  hand.  1850  Lett- 
SOM  Fall  Nihelungers  mclx.  197  The  *wishing.rod  of  gold. 
1908  Daily  Chron,  20  Oct.  1/3  A  "wishing-stone.  a  1586 
SiDNRV  Arcadia  iii.  (1922)  22  That  she  might  have  the  first 
possession  of  the  *wishing  tree.  X79J  J.  Moore  Monast. 
Rem.  2  The  ^wishing  wells  still  remain.  1891  Atkinson 
Moorland  Par.  235  One  of  these  now  unsuspected.,  wishing- 
wells  or  halikelds. 

Wi'shingf,  ppL  a.  [f.  Wish  v.  +  -ing  2  ]  That 
wishes,  longing,  desirous ;  expressing  a  wish, 

t  Wishing  euidwoulding  (quot.  1620) :  cf,  prec.  c. 

iSy  Palsgr.  329/2  Wysshynge,  opiatif.  1579-80  North 
Plutarch^  Solon  ^  Publicola  (1595)  121  In  wishing  manner, 
he  would  his  end  should  be  lamented  to  his  praise.  x6ao 
J.  King  Serm.  24  Mar.  3  It  is  not  a  wishing  and  woulding 
mercy,  but  a  preuailing,  speeding,  releeuin^ _ mercy,  ^  1661 
Howell  New  Engl.  Gram.  62  The  Optatif  or  wishing 
Mood.  1703  RowE  Ulysses  i.  i,  The  wishing  Warmth  of 
Youth.  1725  Ramsay  Gentle  Sheph.  iii.  iv,  Return'd  to 
cheer  his  wishing  tenant's  sight.  1819  Shelley  Peter  Bell 
3rd  V.  vi,  Now  Peter.. Would.. balk  Some  wishing  guest 
of  knife  or  fork. 

Hence  Wi-sMxig'ly  adv,,  desirously,  longingly  ; 
in  quot.  1571,  optatively. 

1571  GoLDiNG  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ixxu.  2.  269  h,  Some  reade  it 
wishingly;  Othersome  rftteine  the  future  tence,  so  as  it 
should  bee  a  prophesic.  1731  Bailey  (ed.  5J,  Desirously, 
wishingly. 

Wishless  (wi-Jles),  a.  rare,  [f  Wish  ^/?.1 + 
-LESS.]  Having  no  wishes;  void  of  or  free  from 
desire. 

1820  Coleridge  in  Blackw.  Mag.  VII.  629  What  a  heart- 
less, hopeless,  almost  wishless  barrenness  of  spirit  !  01893 
Chr.  G.  Rossetti  Neiv  Jerus.  Poet.  Wks.  (1904)  208/1 
Where  we  shall  be.. Wishless  in  the  sanctuary  of  Christ's 
embrace. 

fWi-shly.rt.  Obs.  rare.  [?  f.  next.]   ?  Steadfast. 

1578  T.  Procti:r  Gorg.  Gallery  Invent.  H  ij,  Vlisses  wife 
shall  mate  the  sore,  whose  wishly  troth  doth  shine. 

Wishly  (wi'JIi),  adv.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6 
■wysh(e)-,  wiahe-,  7  wishtly.  [?  Alteration  of 
WlSTLY  adv.  influenced  by  zvish.']  Steadfastly, 
fixedly,  intently;  occas.  longingly.  (Almost  always 
qualifying  look  or  some  equivalent :  cf.  wistfully.) 

1530  Palsgr.  fol.  183,  I  cast  my  syght  vpon  a  thyng  to 
beholde  it  wyshely.  Ibid.,  And  sodaynly  he  caste  his  syght 
wyshely  vpon  me.  1533  More  Answ.  Poysoned  Bk.  v.  ii. 
Wks.  1134/2  Causing  hym  to  putte  on  his  spectacles,  and 

fore  better  and  more  wishely  with  his  olde  eyen  vpon  saynt 
ohns  ghospell.  c  1611  Chapman  Iliadyii.  522  ^^acides,  that 
wishly  did  intend.. how  deepe  the  skirmish  drew  Amongst 
the  Greeks,  1622  J.  Abernethy  Chr.  Treat.  Physick  Soule 
V.  73  Thou  must  bee  wishly  exstimulate  in  thy  conscience. 
1647  Trapp  Comm.  Matt.  vi.  4.  186  He  looketh  wishtly, 
fixedly,  steddily.  1660  S.  Ford  Loyal  Subj.  Exult.  21 
Those  thousands  of  loyall  Subjects,  who . .  had  looked  wishtly 
towards  the  royall  Palace.  1680  R,  L'Estrange  Erasm. 
Collog,  xiii.  186  Looking  wishly  up  into  the  Air  [orig.  intentis 
in  ceeluni  ocuUs\,  16B3  Cave  Ecclesiasiici  App.  27  Woman, 
said  he,  tell  me  why  dost  thee  so  wishly  behold  me  ?  a  1825 
FoRBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia^  Wishly,  earnestly;  wishfully;  with 
longing...' The  children  eyed  the  plum-pudding  wishly.* 
1908  Longman's  Mag.  Nov.  40,  I  seed  him  yesterday  a- 
cranen'  over  th'  wall  and  eyen'  on  her  wishly. 

Wishmay  (wi'Jm^i).  [transl.  ON.  6sk7n?er,  f. 
6sk  wish  (see  Wish  v^  +  ms&r  maiden.  May  j/;,1] 
A  Valkyrie." 

1863  W.  K.  Kelly  Curios.  Tndo-Europ.  Tradit.  216  The 
Wishmays  or  Valkyries.  1889  R.  B.  Anderson  tr.  Ryd- 
berg's  Teut.  Mythol.  156  A  giantess  who  had  been  adopted 
in  Asgard  as  Odin's  '  wish-may '. 

Wisht(wijt),a.  Q)i\t?iy  s.w.dial.  Also  whisht, 
whished,  w(h)ish,  whist,  wist,  weist,  weest. 
[Of  obscure  origin.] 

1.  Dreary,  dismal ;  melancholy,  wretched. 

18251  '!'•  MooRE  Hist.  Devon  I.  510  Wish,  inapt,  bad,  unfit, 
as  '  wish  weather  '.  1849  Kemble  Saxons  in  Eng.  1. 346  In 
]!)evonshire.  ,a  bad  or  unfortunate  day  is  a  ivisht  day.  1893 
'  Q  '  Delect.  Duchy  306  Ah,  the  poor  body !  his  was  a  wisht 
case. 

2.  Uncanny,  eerie,  weird.    (Cf.  Wish-hounds.) 
C1800  [implied  in  Wishtness].     187a  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton 

"Joshua  Davidson  iii,  33  A  wild  whisht  country  that  does  not 
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invite  much  night  walking.  1891  Atkinson  Last  o/Giant* 
killers  165  Their  steps  and  hushed  voices  sounding  very 
hollow  and  wisht  all  the  time. 

3.  Sickly,  wan. 

1868  '  Holme  Lke  '  B.  Godfrey  Ixvii,  She  is  very  whist  and 
white.  1884  Fenn  6'7f(-tf/ ^/actf  III.  xiii.  217  '1  don't  quite 
like  the  old  woman  to  be  burnt.    How  wist  she  looks  I ' 

Hence  Wi-slitness,  melancholy  ;  something  un- 
canny or  supernatural. 

c  1800  Polwhele  Wishful  Swain  of  Devon  in  R.  Hunt 
Pop.  Rom.  W.  Eng.  Ser.  i.  {1865)  150  He  sought  the  dark- 
green  lane,  ..Sighing.  .'Wishness  !  oh,  wishness,  walketh 
here '.  1839  Mrs.  Palmer's  Dez'on.  Dial.  Gloss.,  Wishness, 
melancholy.  1849  Kemble  Saxons  iri  Eng.  \.  346  In  Devon- 
shire to  this  day  all  magical  or  supernatural  dealings  go 
under  the  common  name  of  Wishtness. 

Wishtly,  obs.  form  of  Wishly  adv. 

Wishtonwish  (wi-jtanwij).  Also  wiston-. 
[Imitative,  from  the  cry  of  the  animal.]  Native 
name  for  the  Pbairie-dog  of  N,  America. 

Used  by  Feniniore  Cooper  for  whip-poor-will. 

1806  V\K.^  Sources  Mississ.  (181 1)207  Some  prairie  squirrels, 
or  wish.ton-wishes.  18*6  J.  F.  Cooper  Last  of  Mohicans 
xxii,  '  'Tis  a  pleasing  bird,  . .  and  has  a  soft  and  melancholy 
note.'. .'  Hespeaksof  the  wish- ton-wish  ',said  the  scout.  1829 
J,  Richardson  Fauna  Bor.-Amer.  I.  154  The  Wistonwish. 

Wish-wash  (wi-JiW9j),  sb,  [Reduplicated 
formation  from  Wash  sb.  (cf.  sense  11  s.y.).] 

1,  A  contemptuous  name  for  weak,  insipid,  or 
unsubstantial  drink  (or  liquid  food).  Also  attrib, 
or  adj.  s=  Wishy-washy  i. 

1786  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett  yuvenile  Indiscr.  II.  36  The 
fish  was  ill-dressed,  the  soup  mere  wishwash.  1803  Mary 
Charlton  Wife  <5-  Mistress  IV.  50,  I  an't  been  used  to  her 
wish-washes,  and  her  Cocoa.  18. .  in  Smyth  Sailor's  Word- 
bk.  (1867)  736  His  drink  a  wish-wash  of  six-water  grog. 
1896  Baring-Gould  Brooni-Sguire  xvi.  120  He  must  have 
ate,  not  wish-wash  tea. 

2.  Jig>  Wishy-washy  talk  or  writing. 

184a  HowiTT  Rur.  ff  Dom.  Life  Germany  479  You  also 
find  the  trashiest  wish-wash  of  Lady  Blessington  ..just  as 
much  in  vogue.  1885  Stopf.  Brooke  in  Jacks  Life  (1917) 
n.  378,  I  talked  sense,  and  was  grimly  resolved  lo  give  the 
exact  opposite  of 's  wish-wash. 

t  Wi'sh-washy,  a.  Obs,  [f.  Wish-wash  sb. 
-f-Ti.]   =  Wishy-washy  a. 

a  1814  Sixteen  ^  Sixty  i.  ii.  in  New  Brit.  Theatre  II.  38s 
First  he  tuold  I  that  losing  a  leg  or  a  wing  Were  considered 
but  wish-washy  matters.  x8i6  Scott  Let.  in  l.ockhart 
(1837)  IV.  i.  27  There  are  two  tales,  .the  first  is  wish-washy 
enough.  i8zi  Black-a:  Mag.  IX.  60  None  ever  throve  on 
the  wisli-washy  draughts  of  the  Muses. 

Wishy-washy  (wi'Ji|W9:Ji),  a.  {int,,sb.)  [Re- 
duplicated  formation  on  Washy  a.  (sense  a) ;  cf. 
the  earlier  Swish-swash  (wishy-washy  drink).] 

1.  Of  drink  (or  liquid  food)  :  Weak  and  insipid ; 
sloppy.     Also  dial,  as  sb.  (see  quot.  1824). 

T'j^x  Massachusetts  SPy  11  May  2/1  He.  .looked  at  the  broth 
— and  d— — d  it  for  wishy  washy  stuff.  1824  Mactagcart 
Gallovid.  Encycl.  481  Wishie-ivashie,%xciz\\6.\\T\\i ;  ale  with- 
out foam;  whisky  without  bells.  1854  R,  S.  Surtees 
Handlcy  Cr,  xxvii,  None  of  your  flagon-ofale  and  round- 
of-beef  breakfasts  nowadays — slip-slop,  wishy-washy,  milk- 
and-water,  efleminate  stuff.  i8g8  A.  Balfour  To  Anns  vii, 
Their  wishy-washy,  watery  wine. 

2,  fig.  a.  Feeble  or  poor  in  constitution,  con- 
dition, or  aspect ;  weakly,  sickly,  *  washed-out  *. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1703  Steele  Tender  Hush,  i,  (1705)  12  Pray,  Brother, 
observe  his  Make,  none  of  your  Lath-back'd  wishy  washy 
Breed.  1748  Smollett  Rod.  Rand,  xxiv,  A  good  seaman 
he  is.. ;  none  of  your  guinea  pigs, — nor  your  fresh- water, 
wishy-washy,  fair-weather  fowls.  1838  Lady  Granville 
Lett.  (1894)  II.  261, 1  am  quite  well  now,  only  rather  wishy- 
washy.  1856  Hawthorne  EngL  Note-bks.  {1870)  II.  163  A 
wishy-washy  woman's  face. 

b.  Feeble  or  poor  in  quality  or  character;  trifling, 
unsubstantial,  trashy,  *  milk-and-watery  *.  f  Also 
rarely  as  int.  =  pish  !  tush  ! 

a  1693  UrguharVs  Rabelais  in.  xxxvi.  298  Pan.  Wishy, 
washy;  Trolly,  trolly  [orig.  7Vzrrt^/H,  tarabas!].  1797  G. 
CoLMAN  Heir  at  Law  11.  ii,  A  lord  without  money  be  but 
a  foolish,  wishy  washy  kind  of  a  thing  a'ter  all.  x8ox 
T.  DiBDiN  II  Bondocaniiw.  ii,  None  of  your  wishy  washy 
sparks  that  mince  their  steps.  1867  Trollopk  Chrou.  Barset 
I.  vii.  55  A  weak,  wishy-washy  man.  who  had  hardly  anpr 
mind  of  his  own  to  speak  of.  1865  Miss  Braddon  Doctors 
Wife  iii,  Isabel  painted  wishy-washy  looking  flowers  on 
Bristol-board  from  Nature.  1893  Nation  (N.  Y.)  9  Feb. 
106/3  A  silly,  wishy-washy,  inconclusive.. style  of  writing. 

Hence  Wi'slxy-wa:sliiness, 

1891  Lounsburv  Studies  Chaucer  IIL  vii.  193  He  had. . 
every.. personal  inducement  to  go  on  diluting  his  original 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  wishi-washiness. 

Wisie,  obs.  form  of  VizY  v.    Sc, 

t  Wisify  (wai'zifsi),  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  WiSB 
a.  +  -(i)fy.]     trans.  To  make  wise. 

xSq^yioTTRV-x.  Rabelais  \.  Author's  Prol.  A  3  b,  The  World 
therefore,  wisifying  it  self  [orig.  en  sagissant],  shall  no  longer 
drend  the . .  Blossoms  of  Beans  every  coming  Spring. 

Wisigoth,  -ic,  var.  Visigoth,  -ic. 

1906  W.  H.  Hutton  C/t.  <S-  Barbarians  vi.  73  The  Wisi- 
goths  identified  their  heresy  with  their  nationality.  Ibid. 
75  The  Wisigothic  possessions. 

Wisioun,  Wisit,  obs.  ff.  Vision,  Visit. 
Wisk,  obs.  form  of  Whisk. 
"Wiskajon,  var.  Whisky  john. 

X91J  E.  T.  Seton  Arctic  Prairies  301  Each  morning.. 
gray  Wiskajon  and  his  mate  . .  came  wailing  through  the 
woods. 
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Wisker,  obs.  form  of  Whisker. 

Wisket,  whisket  (wi-sket,  hw-),  diaL  Also 
6  wirsket(e,  -cet,  wiskyt,  wiscat,  7"^  wiskett, 
9  w(h)iskit,  whiskett.  [orig.  and  mainly  north, 
dial. ;  ?  derived  (with  -et)  from  the  stem  repre- 
sented by  the  Scand.  forms  quoted  s.v.  \Vhisk  sby\ 
Local  name  for  a  basket,  of  various  kinds  and  uses. 

154a  in  Lane.  Wills  (Chetham  Soc  1S57)  81,  iiij  stone  and 
a  half  in  ij  grete  wysceitis  of  wolfe;  in  another  wisket  xxx 
pond..;  in  another  wisket  xx*I  pound.  1570  'L^viss  Afam/>. 
87, 23  A  Wyskei,  sportula,  1674  Ray  N.  C.  U'cnh  53 
A  ^f'A:>>&<!'/,  a  Basket,  a  skuttle,  or  shallow  Ped.  x688  Holme 
Arvioury  ii.  173/2  A  Wisket,  or  Straw-basket,  in  which 
Provender  is  given  Cows  or  Oxen.  1747  Hooson  Miner's 
Diet.  E  2,  Poor  people .  .that  go  daily  to  the  Mines,  carry 
a  small  Wiskett  and  a  Hammer  along  with  them.  i8a8 
Craven  Gloss.t  Whiskel,  a  small  clothes  basket.  1838  K. 
OwKS  in  Li/e  (1894)  I.  iv.  139  A  wisket  of  lovely  grapes. 
1897  '  O.  Rhoscomvl'  White  Rose  Arnos^^  They'll  tumble 
up  from  below  like  whelps  from  a  wisket. 

Comb.  i6ai  Shuttle^orths'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  248  To 
the  wiskett  maker,,  .ilj*. 

Wisling,  -yng  :  see  Wissel  v. 

tWi"sly,  (I.  Obs.  Forms:  i  wislic,  3  (Orw.) 
wlssUk.  [OE.  wisiicj  f.  ivzs^s  adj.  (see  Wis  sb.)  + 
'liCy  -ly'.]     Certain. 

Phr.  wiislikess  pin^ess  (gen.  sing.),  of  a  certainty,  certainly. 

0000  Ags.Ps.  (Thorpe)  lxxii[ij.  3  [4J  Ne  heora  wites  bi3 
wislic  trynines  [orig.  nee  est firmantentuui  in  plaga  eori/m]. 
cizoo  Okmin  3id6  Wisslikess  ('ingest  Codecs  bannd  was 
wibb  batt  chilcT. 

t  Wi'sly,  adv.  Obs.  Forms :  i  wis(s)lice, 
2-4  wisliche,  4-5  wisly,  wissely,  (3  wysslych, 
Orm.  wissli^,  -like,  4  wisliko, -lich,  -li,  wissly, 
wysly,  5  wisselich,  wysslie,  wischli).  [OE. 
wislice^  f.  wis  s  adj.  (see  Wis  sb.)  +  -//«,  -LT  2.] 
Certainly,  surely  ;  assuredly  ;  verily. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Thorpe)  lviii[i].  13  Hi  wi.sslice  witon. 
Ibid.  xcix.  2  [c.  3]  Witao  wislice,  Jwet  [eic.l.  C117S  Lamb, 
Horn.  63  pe  luste  nulled  |>esne  red,  wisliche  he  seal  wur- 
Sen  dcd.  c  isoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  189  pe  Holi  man..oa 
oftcr  stede  wisluker  ^>erof  spec3.  r  isoo  Ormim  928  He 
falle)>b  wlsslij  forr  ^att  gillt  i  Godess  wrabj^e  &  wrache. 
1340-70  Alex.  S[  Dind.  844  Many  wondurful  wonus  wisli 
we  knOAen.  £1386  Chaucer  Reeve's  T,  74  Men  wenden 
wisly  that  he  sholde  dye.  —  Frankl.  T.  61  She  to  hym  ful 
wUly  gan  to  swere  That  neuere  sholde  ther  be  defaute  in 
here,  c  1400  Destr,  Troy  3567  Vnto  t>at  worthy  he  went 
wisly  anon. 

b.  csp.  with  as  {alse,  also)  or  so  in  asseverations. 

CISCO  I'rin.  Coll.  Horn.  167  Vre  lafdj  Seinte  Marie,  al$e 
wisliche  alse  hie  )ri$  dai  was^  houen  in  to  heuene,  here  ure 
arende  to  ure  louerd  ibesu  cnst.  1303  R.  Brunmb  HandL 
Synne  9673  As  wysly  as  be  become  a  chylde.  ?  a  1366 
Chauckr  Rom.  Rose  632  Now  also  wisly  god  me  blesse. 
14..  Pol.  ReL  9f  L.  Poems  (1903)  79/104  ror  as  wischli  as 
cuer  y  cum  too  bltsse.  My  will  is  goode.  ^1470  Henry 
Wallace  IV.  63  Als  wisly  God  me  sawe. 

Wiament,  Sc.  var.ViSEMENT  Obs.,  consideration, 

c  1425  Wynto'jn  CroH.  V,  V.  988  He  askyt  thre  dayis  to 
wisment. 

t  Wi'smnth.  Obs,  Also  [6  wisemute],  7  win- 
mut,  wismodt.    =  Bismoth. 

[1587  Harrison  England  m.  x\.  838/2  in  Holinshed,  A 
metiall..the  verie  same  which  Enccfius  calleth  Plumbum 
cimreum,  the  Germans  wisemute,  mithan,  &  counterfeie.] 
1650  J.  F[rbsch]  Chym.  Diet.,  W\smodt  is  [printed  inj 
Tin  that  is  foule  and  immalleable,  and  cannot  be  wrought 
upon.  1651  French  Distill,  v.  168  Common  copper  makes 
a  sea-green  ;  Wismut  common  blew.  1783  PAH.  Trans. 
LXX  111.83  Wismuth  forms  a  slight  precipitate  in  the  nitrous 
solution  of  arsenic 

Wienand,  -nyt:  see  Wizened. 

Wi'some.  dial.  Also  8  wissum,  9  wysan.  [f. 
Wise  sb.'^,  after  Kisom.]   ==  Wizle. 

x688  [see  Wizle].  c  1710  Ceua,  Fiennes  Diary  (1888) 
136  The  grecncs  they  \sc.  the  country  people]  Call  Wissums 
and  on  these  wissums  the  Deer  Brouse  in  y*  winter.  1888 
H.  Weixjwoou  in  *V.  <V^.  7thSer.  VI.  314  In  North  Stafford- 
shtre . .  the  labouring  man  would  speak  of  cranberry.wysans, 
bilberry- wysan s.  The  runners  of  strawberries  would  be 
strawberry- Mrysans,  and  potato-halms  were  potato* wysans. 

Wisp  (wisp),  J^.l  Forms:  4-5,  8-9^^/a/.  wips, 
weps  (5  wyps),  8-9  dial,  whips;  4-5  (6,  8  Sc.^ 
wyap,  4-6  wyspe,  4-7  wispe,  (6  wyappe),  5-6 
Sc.  wosp,  wasp,  6-9  whisp,  4-  wisp.  [Of  un- 
certain origin  ;  perh,  an  unrecorded  OE.  *wips, 
*wisp  :—  *wipisa-y  f.  base  wip-  in  the  sense  '  wind 
or  bind  round ',  for  derivatives  of  which  see  Whip  v. 

Cf.  WFris.  7wj>  wisp,  twig,  handful  of  straw.  For  the 
forms  current  in  other  Gernu  langs,  see  Whisk  j^.'J 

L  A  handful,  bunch,  or  small  bundle  (of  hay, 
straw,  grass,  etc.). 

13. .  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1875)  91  per  inne  cure  ledi 
him  wond  and  bond  him  wi)>  aliste,  And  leide  him  on  awisp 
of  hei  \v.r.  a  wips  of  heycj.  c  1464  TawneUy  Myst.  ii.  438 
Yey,  gif  don,  thyne  hors,  a  wisp  of  hay.  157^  tr.  Bullinger's 
Decndes  {159a)  579  These  champions. .  bringing  foorth  a 
speare  made  of  a  wrapt  vp  wisp  of  hay.  1639  J.  Clarks 
Partem.  215  All's  alike  at  th'latter  day,  a  bag  of  gold  and 
wispe  of  hay.  1779  G.  Keate  Sketehes  fr.  Nat.  (ed.  2)  I. 
43  But  why  do  we  stop  ? . .  Only  to  give  the  horses  a  pail  of 
water,  replies  the  postillion..  .Nay,  prithee,  boy,  says  my 
friend,  add  a  whisp  of  hay  to  it.  1858  Cari.yle  Fredk.  Gt. 
v.  viiL  (1873)  II.  132  As  if  we  were  a  siarved  coach-horse, 
to  be  quickened  along  by  a  wisp  of  hay  put  upon  the  coach, 
pole  clo\e  ahead  of  us  always  !  2879  J.  Bbbrbohm  Pata' 
gonia  iv.  53  Made  soft  for  the  young  chicks  by  a  few  wisps 
of  grass. 

b.  used  to  wipe  something  dry  or  clean  ;  now 
chiefly  to  rub  down  a  horse. 
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In  quot.  15S9  with  allusion  to  hanging. 
1363  Langl.  P.Pl.A.\.  195  Allejjatherdejje  horn  heolden 
heore  neose  after.  And  weschte  jjat  hit  weore  I-wipet  with  a 
wesp  {v.rr.  wips,  wyspCe]  of  Firsen  [C.  vii.  402  Wips  {v.r. 
weps]  of  breresj.  c  1410  Master  0/ Game  (MS.  Digby  182) 
XX,  penne  kembe  euery  hounde  after  ot>er  and  wype  hem 
with  a  gret  wyspe  of  strawe.  14..  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  595/35 
Mempirittm  ( =  anitergiu7n\,  a  wyps.  1508  Dunbar  Fly  ting 
64  For  wit  and  wisdome  ane  wisp  fra  the  may  rub.  15^ 
[?Lvly)  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  Lyly's  Wks.  III.  404  If  he 
driuell  so  at  the  mouth  and  nose,  weele  haue  him  wipte 
[==  wiped]  with  a  hempen  wispe.  1596  Nashe  Saffron 
Walden  S  j,  A  maulkin  or  wispe  to  wype  her  shooes  with. 
1600  SuRFLET  Country  Farm  \\\.  xxij.  840  For  lice.. wash 
them  \sc.  dogs]  and  rub  them  with  a  wispe.  1611  Cotgh., 
Torche-cul,  a  wispe  for  the  tayle.  1660  lioNDE  Scut.  Reg. 
214  There  you  shall  burn  like  wisps,  which  have  done  scour- 
ingthe  better  vessels,  lyz^  Bradley's  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Embro- 
cation, Take  the  Soldiers  Ointment,.. and  anoint  the  Part 
affected  therewith,  being  first  well  rubbed  with  soft  Whisps 
of  Hay.  1864  E.  Mavhew  Horse  Managem.  378  The  curry- 
comb ts  abolished ;  but  the  generality  of  grooms  also  require 
to  be  cautioned  concerning  the  use  of  the  whisp  and  the 
brush.     190X  FiTZWYRAM  Horses  <S-  Stables  vi. 

_  c.  in  various  special  uses,  e.  g.  as  an  ale-house 
sign  ;  hung  outside  a  house  as  a  sign  of  the  plague  ; 
as  a  plug,  strainer,  or  wad  ;  (of  herbs)  as  a  perfume 
or  deodorant. 

1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  335  ^it  tuk  I  neuir  the 
wosp  clene  out  of  my  wyde  throte,  Quhill  I  oucht  waniit  of 
mywiil.  1508  —  Test.  Andro  Kennedy  no,  I  wilK.na 
beliis  for  me  ring,.. But  a  bag  pipe  to  play  a  .«pryng,  Et 
unum  ail  wosp  ante  me.  1518  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec. 
Oxford  (1880)  18  The  inhabitants  of  thos  howses  that  be., 
infectyd  shall  kepe  in,  pott  owt  wyspes  and  ber  whyt  roddys. 
1596  Nashe  Saffron  Walden  N  3,  His  Muse,  from  the  first 
peeping  foorth,  hath  stood  at  Liuery  at  an  Ale-house  wispe. 
a  1598  D.  Fergusson  Scot.  Prov,  (S.T.S.)  34  Good  wine 
needs  not  a  wispe.  i6s6  Bacon  Sylva  §  934  The  same  Man 
v.sed  to  haue  continually,  a  great  Wispe  of  Herbes,  that  he 
smelled  on.  1650  Stapvlton  Sirada's  Low-C.  Wars  ix.  41 
[He]  put  forth.,  a  wisp  of  straw,  upon  the  end  ofa  white  Rod, 
as  if  he  would,  according  to  the  custome  of  the  Countrey, 
give  notice.. that  the  house  was  visited  with  the  plague. 
1658  tr.  Portals  Nat.  Magic  v.  ix.  X76  Strain  the  vinegar 
through  a  wisp.  x688  Holms  Armoury  in.  xviii.  (Roxb.) 
141/1  A  wisp  or  wad,  is  either  hay  or  straw  to  put  in  after 
the  powder,  1855  Delamer  Kitch,  Card.  (1861)  25  If  the 
potatoes  are  moist, . .  it  will  be  well  to  leave  a  wisp  of  straw 
sticking  out_  at  the  top  [of  the  ridge].  1901  Rhys  Celtic 
Folklore  I.  iv.  299  He  gave  them  herbs.. and.. sold  them 
wisps  to  place  under  their  pillows. 

f  d.  in  proverbial  phr.  as  wise  as  a  wisp.    Obs. 

1550  Balk  Engl.  Votaries  11.  84  Than  as  wyse  as  ij  wyspes, 
and  as  godly  as  ij  goselynges,  they  examined  ber  what  her 
beleue  was  in  the  sacrament.  1655  H.  More  Second  Lash 
218  When  we  say  that  one  is  as  wise  as  a  wisp,  does  that 
imply  ihe  wisp  is  wise  ?  1683  —  Annot.  GlanvilPs  Lux  O. 
35  They  would  have  rose  out  of  their  sleep  no  more  wise 
than  a  Wisp. 

2.  A  twisted  band,  esp.  of  hay  or  straw ;  a  ring 
or  wreath  of  twisted  material,  used  as  a  pad. 

1398  Trkvisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  m.  xviii.  (1495)  Dvb/i 
[The]  gristylbone..in  y«  eere,.is  wound  &  wrapped  as  a 
wyspe,  leest  the  spy  rite  of  heringe  were . .  hurt  by  sodayn . . 
smytynge.  CX440  Promp,  Parv,  530/2  Wyspe,  torques,., 
torquillus.  1483  Caxtom  Gold.  Leg.  239/2  [They]  mocked 
hym  . .  and  bond  behynd  hym  wyspes  of  strawe.  1607 
Markkam  Cavel,  iv.  ix.  48  As  you  rid  him  with  the  tramels, 
so  you  shall  ride  him  with  these  wispes  \sc.  thick  '  thumb- 
ropes' of  hay  round  his  pasterns].  i6xx  Cotgr.,  Torche,..\\i^ 
wreathed  clowt,  wispe,  or  wad  of  straw,  layed  by  wenches 
Jsetweene  their  heads,  and  the  things  which  they  carrie  on 
them.  1715  Pope  Odyss.  x.  194  An  ell  in  length  the  pliant 
wisp  I  weaved.  And  the  huge  body  on  my  shoulders  heaved. 
1876  Smiles  Sc.  Natur.  i.  10  His  mother  tied  him  firmly  to 
the  table  leg  with  a  thick  wisp  of  thrums.  1908  J.  GuntCs 
Orkney  Book  394  '  Wisps  '  (the  local  name  for  great  rolls  of 
heather  ' Simmons',  or  ropes,  used  in  thatching  houses). 

fb.  A  twist  or  figure  of  straw  for  a  scold  to 
rail  at.   Obs. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  xv.  31  He  writhed  a  litell  wipse  of 
strawe,  and  sette  it  afore  her,  and  saide,  ladi,  ycf  that  ye 
will  chide  more,  chide  with  that  straw.  1566  Hv-Atit  Horace , 
Sat.  vii.  Dyb,  Women.. Whose  tatling  tongues,  had  won 
a  wispe.  J593SnAKS.j/iV«.  K/,ii.it.i44.  i6a6  H.  Parrot 
Cures /or  the  Itch  Bsb,  Theres  nothing  mads.,  her  [sc.  a 
scold]  more.. then  but  the  very  naming  ofa  wispe.  1698 
[R.  Fergusson]  y^e^v  EccL  27  As  a  Wisp.. is  a  Theame 
copious  enough  to  engage  an  Harangue  for  an  hour  long  to 
a  well  studied  Scold. 

3.  A  bunch  or  twisted  bundle  of  hay  or  straw, 
used  for  burning  as  a  torch,  etc. 

t4i3-so  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  4984  pel  faren  as  a  wisp 
a-firc :  Whanne  it  brenne]>  bri^test  in  his  blase,  Sodeinly  it 
wasted.     15..  Wyf  0/  Auchtinnuchty  20  (Bannatyne  MS.) 
Yeis  lay  ane  soft  wisp  to  the  kill.     157a  Mascall  Plant.  4- 
Graff.  (159a)  49  Ye  shall,  .with  a  wispe  on  a  Poles  endc,  set 
fire  on  all.     1683  Loftd,  Gas.  No.  1688/4  Some  rascally  Boys    : 
..who  made  some  wisps  of  Straw,  and  burnt  them  in  the    I 
dark  night.    z8o6  [J.  Black]  Falls  o/Clyde  169  Fie  light    ' 
a  wisp,  and  look  below  the  bed  !     1846  J.  Baxter  Libr. 
Pract.  Aerie,  (ed.  4)  II.  268  It  should  be  put  into  the  oven, 
moderately  heated  with  a  few  wisps  of  straw. 

b.  A  marsh-fire,  Will-o'-the-wisp  ;  also  the 
light  supposed  to  be  carried  by  the  sprite.  In 
more  recent  use  poef. 

[1608- :  see  Will-o'-the-wisp.]  16x8  Bp.  Hall  Contempl., 
N.  T.  I.  Sages  and  Star,  Philosophy  without  the  star,  is 
but  the  wispe  of  error.  X650  in  H.  Cary  Mem.  Gt,  Civ.  War 
(1832)  II.  226  It  is  the  saints'  minimum  quoddam  naturale; 
a  Nol  with  the  wisp.  i8ax  Clare  K///.  Minstrel  vii, 
'  Jack-a-lantem'  with  his  wisp  alight.  i8aa  Bvbom  Vis, 
yudgem.  c  V,  Light  as  an  elf,  Or  wisp  that  flits  o'er  a 
morass.  1847  Tennyson  Princess  iv.  339  We  did  not  know 
the  real  light,  but  chased  The  wisp  that  flickers  where  no 
foot  can  tread. 


WISP. 

4.  A  bundle  or  parcel  containing  a  definite 
quantity  (of  certain  commodities :  see  quots.).  ^<r. 
and  north,  (Presumably  so  named  from  being  orig. 
tied  in  a  bundle  with  a  wisp  or  wisps  of  straw  or 
hay :  cf,  WiDDT  3,  and  the  analogous  Seieaf  sb, 
2  a,  b,  c.)     a.  of  steel  and  glass. 

1470  in  Fcdirtc  Rolls  York  Minster  (Surtecs)  73  Pro  j  les 
wysp  vitri  rubii,  i6d.  1496  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trcas.  Scot.  I. 
292  ItJm.  .forvij  wospof  steil  topykkisand  mattokkls  xiiijs. 
1511-xa  Ibid.  IV.  273  Ane  wisp  of  Lambart  steile,  price  iiij  s. 
X5..  Aberdeen  Reg.  {}3.m.\  hn^v/os^  oi  g\zs.  i6ia5c.  Bk. 
Rates  in  Halyburlon's  Ledger  (1867)  330  Wisp  steill  the 
wisp,  X  s.  z6ax  in  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scotl.  (1895)  XII.  439 
Thay  fand  that  thc.caissis  of  the  said  glasse  contenis 
fyfteene  wispis  and  that  in  everie  wisp  thair  is  three  tablis. 
1657  [see  wisp-steel  \x\,  6]. 

b.  of  other  things,  e.  g.  fish. 

1521  Aberdeen  Reg.  XI.  (Jam.),  Four  wospe  of  malt.  1557 
Rec.  Inverness  (New  Spalding  Club)  I.  8  This  is  the  pricis 
[of  fish] ;  for  the  gret  wasp  iij  s.,  the  small  wasp  xxx  d.  1910 
Aberd.  Jml.  Notes  .5-  Q.  III.  150/2  lU'cesp,  a  quantity  of 
fish ;  '  I  hae  naething  bit  a  weesp  o'  eels  '  as  the  result  of  my 
fishing — Moray. 

c.  trans/,    A  flock  (of  birds,  esp.  snipe). 

1806  P.  Neill  7Vwr  Orkney  etc.  59  The  sportsman,  .will 
not  pass  a  marsh  without  starting  several  wisps  of  snipe. 
c  i8io  A.  Mackintosh  Driffield  Angler  sg^  Wisp,  or  whisp, 
of  snipes.  i886_P.  Robinson  Teetotum  Trees  159  A  barrel- 
ful  of  shot  emptied  into  a  wisp  of  larks. 

6.   In  various  transferred  and  allusive  senses. 

a.  A  twist  of  paper,  b.  A  heap  or  bundle  (of  clothes). 
C.  (See  quot.)  d.  A  thin,  narrow,  filmy,  or  slight  piece, 
fragment,  or  portion  ('y something) ;  a  mere  shred  or  '  slip  ' 
^    e.  A  small  broom ;  a  whisk. 

a.  J597  Returji  /r.  Parnass.  v.  i.  1434  What,  you  saucye 
groome,  are  you  bringinge  mee  such  paper  wisps  ?  i8co  in 
Spirit  Publ.  Jmls.  IV.  264  And  soar  like  a  wisp  to  the  tail 
of  his  kite.  x86i  Flob.  Nightingale  Nursing  24  If  you 
have  a  fire-place,  would  you  cram  it  up.  .with  a  great  wisp 
of  brown  paper  ?  x86s  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  \,  xiii.  The  bare- 
armed  Bob,  leading  the  way  with  a  flaming  wisp  of  paper. 

b.  X736  Pegge  Kenticisms  (E.  D.  S.)  s.v.  Wips^  'The 
cloaths  lie  in  a  whips',  i. c.  tumbl'd  in  disorder.  1784  tr. 
Beck/ord's  Vatkek  (1786)  106  At  last,  he  was  drawn  forth, 
almost  smothered,  from  the  wisp  of  linen.  1810T.  William- 
SON  E,  Ind.  Vade  Mecum  I.  245  [The  clothes]  are  folded  up 
into  whisps,  or  bundles. 

C.  X787  W.  H.  Marshall  Rur,  Econ.  Norfolk  (1795)  II. 
391  Wisp,  a  rowel,  or  seton. 

d,  1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Vauxhall-Gardens,  A  rusty 
black  neckerchief  with  a  red  border,  tied  in  a  narrow  wisp 
round  his  neck.  1836  Mrs.  Somebville  Connex.  Pkys.Scu 
xxxvi.  (ed.  3)  3j8  Some  [nebulae]  cling  to  stars  like  wisps  of 
cloud.  1848  Ihackeray  Our  Street  14  She  had  a  large 
castjue  with  a  red  horse-hair  plume  (I  thought  ii  had  been 
a  wisp  of  her  brother's  beard  at  first).  1883  Century  Mag. 
Sept.  710/1  Tufted  with  ferns  and  brambles  and  wisps  of 
delicate  long  grass,  1883  Stevenson  Silverado  Sq.  22  That 
great  mountain . .  weaving  vapours,  wisp  after  wisp  growing, 
trembling,  fleeting,  and  fading  in  the  blue.  1889  Conan 
Dovlk  Micah  Clarke  xii,  As  we  approached  this  lonely 
gibbet,  we  saw  thatadried-up  wispof  a  thing,  .was  dangling 
from  the  centre  of  it.  X893  Stevenson  Catriona  xxviii,  The 
sun  had  gone  down,  a  little  wisp  ofa  new  moon  was  follow- 
ing it.  1919  Blackxv.  Mag.  Aug.  244/1  Dawson  poiiUed  to 
a  thin  wisp  of  smoke  on  the  horizon. 

e.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Wisp,  a  besom,  a  small 
broom,  1908  Rider  Haggard  Ghost  Kings  xv.  209  A  fly 
wisp  made  of  the  tip  of  an  elephant's  tail  shrunk  on  to  a 
handle  of  rhinoceros  horn. 

6.  Comb.f  as  wisp-Hke  adj.;  wisp  bacillus  (see 
quot.  1916);  wisp-light,  a  will-o'-the-wisp; 
f  wisp-steel,  steel  sold  in  wisps. 

1915  Lancet  18  Sept.  639/1  The  non-sporing  bacteria  of 
faecal  origin— e.  g.,  strepto-cocci,  B.  proi.eus,  '  *wisp  '  bacilli, 
&c,  1916  Ibid.  8  Jan.  75/1  The  so-called  *  wisp  bacillus  '. . 
is  the  B.  ramosus  or  a  member  of  its  group,  a  1847  Eliza 
Cook  To  the  Spirit  of  Song  iv.  When  "wisp-lights  dance  on 
the  moor  and  fen.  1883  Saville-Kent  in  Fisheries  Bahamas 
36  A  twisted_*wisp-like  bundle  of  long  silicious  spicules. 
i6ia  *wisp  steill  [see  sense  43].  1617  Rates  of  Marchandizes 
L  a,  Steele  vocat.  Long-steele,  Wisp-stee!e  [etc.].  X657  Acts 
Interregn.  (1911)  II.  1220  Steel  called  Steel  Wisp  or  Long. 

Wisp  (wisp),  sb^^  dial.  Also  6  wyspe,  8-9 
whisp.    [Of  doubtful  origin  ;  perh.  a  use  of  prec.] 

a.  A  disease  in  cattle,  causing  lameness  or  sore- 
ness near  the  hoof.   (Cf.  Angleberby,  Foul  sb.  a.) 

157^  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  lit.  132  This  disease,  as  I 
take  it,  the  countrcy  people  call  the  Fowle,  or  the  Wyspe. 
1684  J.  S.  Proft  <V  Pleas.  Unitedly.  1696  Aubrey  Misc. 
J09  lo  Cure  a  Bullock,  that  hath  the  Wisp,  (that  is)  I^me 
between  the  Clees.     1847  Halliwell,  Whisp. .  Wisp. 

b.  =  Sty  j^.-*  (Cf.  earlier  and  dial.  West  sb.^ 
and  dial,  wish.) 

1789  A,  C.  I^ower  Diaries  <5-  Cor>:  (1903)  57,  I  am  blind  in 
one  Eye  nearly  from  a  Whisp  on  the  Eye  lid.  x888  Berksh. 
Gloss.,  SiyCt  a  '  wisp  *  on  the  eye. 

Wisp  (wisp),  sb.^  [f.  Wispz'.]  An  act  of  wisp- 
ing.    A  wisp  down,  a  rub  down  with  a  wisp. 

1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  II.  180  They  should  give  the 
horses  a  slight  wisp  down. 

Wisp  (wisp),  V,  Also  7,  9  whisp.    [f. Wisp  sb.^'\ 
1.  trans.   To  rub  (an  animal,  esp.  ahorse)  doivn 
or  over  with  a  wisp. 

_  a  1598  D.  Fergusson  Scot.  Prov.  (S.T.S.)  6  A  fair  brydc 
is  .soon  l^^teMnd  a  short  horse  soone  wispt.  1834  New 
Mon^b^^^KlL\A\.  436^  Wisp  her  and  curry  her,  feed  her 
an(j|HHRiPir.and  what  is  she  after  all  but  a  mule  I  1844  H. 
StmIKs  ^A.  Farm  II.  217  The  whole  body  should  then  be 
wisped  down  with  straw,  ibid.,  Of  vvisping  and  brushing, 
wisping  is  the  more  beneficial  to  the  legs,  where  the  hair 
is  short.  1844  Queen's  Regul.  ^  Ord.  Army  351  They  are 
to  remain  saddled..,  time  being  allowed  for  wisping  them 
over.    1856  'Stomehknce'  Brit.  Sports  11,  u  xi.  {  i.  Z^i/i 


WISPEN. 

Beginning  with  the  head,  which  should  be  first  brushed 
over,  then  well  wbi&ped  with  a  handful  of  hay. 

t2.  To  put  a  twisted  band  of  hay  upon  (the  legs 
of  a  horse}.     Also  with  up.    Obs. 

1607  Markham  Cavfi.  iv.  ix.  4S  Hauing  thus  wispt  al  his 
foare  legs- -you  shall  then  mount  vpon  him  [etc  J.  1639 
T.  DB  Grky  Com/L  Horstm.  33  Whisp  him  up  round  wita 
small  whisps. 

3.  To  twist  into  or  as  a  wisp  ;  dial,  to  rumple. 
1753  HOGAKTH  Anal.  Beauty  v.  28  The  very  same  head  of 

hair,  wisp'd,  and  matted  together,  would  make  the  most 
disagreeable  figure.  x8a3  E.  Moob  Suffolk  Words  487  "''"/ 
is  used  with  us,  in  the  farther  sense  of  rudely  handling  any 
delicate  thing— 'Doni  wisp  it*.  1870  'Ouida'  Puck  yi, 
•  Ye'r  wispin*  tha  ribbon,  ma  dear,'  said  Dick.  1880  Daily 
Tel  2  Mar.  5/2  A  cloth,  degenerating  into  a  rag,  is  wisped 
round  his  head. 

4.  intr.  To  pass  away^  as  a  wisp  of  vapour. 
1883  Meredith   Poems   Joy  of  Earth    13   Whish  I    the 

phantom  wisps  away.  1898  G.  W.  Steevens  With  Kitchener 
U  Khartum  278  Magically  the  rifles  hushed,  the  stinging 
powder  smoke  wisped  away. 

t  Wi  spen,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  WiSP  sb,^  +  -en  4.] 
Made  of  a  wisp  or  wisps. 

1593  G.  Harvey  Pierces  Su^er.  145  She  hath  already  put- 
on  her  wispen  garland  ouer  her  powting  Cros-cloth. 

Wisper,  obs.  form  of  Whisper. 

Wispish  (wi-spij),  a.  [f.  Wisp  sh,^  +  -ISH^.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  wisp, 

x8o6  Sara  J.  Duncan  His  Honor  ^  a  Lady  xi,  Involun- 
tarily she  put  a  wispish  curl  in  its  place.  I9a3  E.  Bramah 
Eyes  0/  Max  Carrados  iii.  113  With  ungainly  movements 
of  her  long,  wispish  arms.  1925  Chamb.  Jrtil.  Jan.  53/1 
A  s;nall  man.. with  a  wispish  tawny  beard. 

Wispy  (wispi),  «.  [f.  Wisp sb^  +  -y  1.]  Con- 
sisting of  or  resembling  a  wisp  or  wisps. 

In  early  quots.  with  allusion  to  iviU-o" -the  ivisp. 

atjiy  Parsei-L  Fairy  Title  xxvii,  Will,  who  bears  the 
wispy  fire  To  trail  the  swains  among  the  mire.  1830  Aird 
Demoniac  iii.  31  Miriam  saw  white  wispy  fires  dance.  1830 
—  Captive  0/ Fez  iii.  ii.  6  The  skirring  moon.. from  her 
horn-tips  tossed  the  wispy  rack.  1839  J.  Wilson  in  J. 
Hamilton  Mem.  vi,  (1859)  208  These  [cribs  of  the  Came- 
leipardsj  are.  .filled  with  a  dry  wispy-looking  plant,  neither 
hay  nor  clover.  1888  F.  Cowper  Caedwallan  141  A  few 
locks  of  wispy  hair  hung  down  over  the  forehead.  1894 
Athenaeufn  24  Nov.  71^  Nebulous  matter,  which,  .attaches 
itself  to  the.  .stars  and  is  of  a  wispy  and  streaky  nature. 

Wiss,  var.  Wis  v.^  and  ^;  obs.  f.  Wise  ;  obs.  or 
Sc.f.WisH.  Wissard, obs. f. Wizard.  "Wisseh(e, 
obs.  fT.  pa.  t.  of  Wash.  Wisse,  obs,  f.  Vice  sb^ ; 
var.  Wis  vy  Obs.  \  obs.  f.  Wise  sb.^  and  a.,  Wish  v. 

Wissel(wi's'l),j^.  Chiefly  .Si:.  Forms:  see  next, 
[a.MLG.  wisseUy  wessele  {M)T>\i.  wisselj  corresp.  to 
OFris.  wix{e)le,  OHG.  wehsal  (MHG.  wehsel,  G. 
wecksel)^  ON.  vixli  see  next.] 

fl.  =  Exchange  j^.  10.    Obs. 

148a  Cely  /'a/^rr  (Camden)  104  The  Kyng..wylle  hawe 
iij  whystylles  whon  at  Bregys  another  at  Callez  the  thyrd  at 
London.  1498  Halvburton  Ledger  (1867)  173  Said  tham 
\sc.  XV  lycht  crounis]  in  the  Wissil  off  Brugis  for  3  H.  6s.  5. 

2.  Change  for  an  amount  of  money;  esp.  in  phr. 
to  get  the  wissel  0/ one's  groat,  fig.  to  be  '  paid  out  \ 

lyai  Ramsay  Prosp.  Plenty  134  Nor  can  we  wyt  them, 
since  they  had  our  Vote  ;  But  now  they'se  get  the^Wistle  of 
their  Groat.  172*  W.  Hamilton  Wallace  36  Wallace 
quickly  brought  the  Culzeon  back,  And  there  gave  him  the 
Whissle  of  his  Plack.  1786  Burns  Ep.  John  Rankine  ix, 
l..gat  the  whissle  o'  my  groat.  An'  pay't  the  fee.  x8o8 
Jamieson  s.  v.  Quhissel,  '  Gie  me  my  wissel '. 

Wissel  (wi's'l),  V.  Sc.  and  north.  Forms :  4 
wesle,  wisle,  4-5  vissill,  5  w(h)y8tyn,  wysCs)?-!!, 
whystel,  5-6  wyaail(l,  wissle,  wishill,  quhissel, 
5-7  wissil^  7  -ell,  wyschell,  wirsle,  6-7,  9 
wissel,  8  w(h)istle,  8-9  whissle,  9  wissle.  [a. 
MLG.  (MDu.)  wisseleHy  wesselen^  weslai,  cor- 
resp. to  OFris.  wixliay  OS.  weksion,  OHG.  wehsWn 
(MHG.  weksein,  wihseln^  G.  wechseln),  ON.  vixla 
:—  OTeut.  *'wixsldjan,  f.  wtk-  (cf.  Week  j^.,\Vike) 
+  suffix  -sla-.'] 

+  1.  (rans.  To  exchange  for  soqiething  else.  Obs. 

137s  Bakbour  Bruce  xii.  580  Mony  men  of  gret  valour 
With  spcris,  macys,  and  with  knyvis,  And  othir  vapnys 
vissill  [v.  r.  wysyllyt]  thair  lyvis.  1513  Douglas  Mneis  ix. 
iv.  92  Hcyr  is.. A  forcy  spreit..Quhilk  reputtis  fayr  to 
wyssill,  apon  sik  wys  Wyth  this  honour  thou  thus  pretendis 
to  wyn,  This  mortale  stait  and  life  that  we  bene  in.  a  1583 
MoNTGOMERiE  Flyting  578  Appardon  niee,  poets,  to  alter 
my  style.  And  wissle  my  verse,  for  fyling  the  aire. 
b.  To  exchange  (words)  with  a  person. 

1571  A.  Stewart  Let.  in  Bannatyne's  Memorials  (Bann. 
CluD)  152  Thow  seames  in  the  beeyning  to  schaw  thy  vn- 
witlingnes  to  wissil  [ed.  1806  wishill]  wordis  in  our  querall. 
?izi6o3  MoYsiE  /1/^w.  (Bannatyne  Club)  131  .Some  wordis 
wer  wis-scllit  at  the  first  betuix  the  erle  of  Mar  and  lord 
Lynd^ay.  1819  [Alex.  HalfourI  Campbell  I.  xviii.  332 
He.  .sware  a  gryte  aith,  that  he  wad  never  wjs^ile  words  wi' 
him  till  he  changed  his  mind. 

2.  To  change  (money). 

1483  Acta  Audit,  in  Acta  Dom.  Cane  II.  Introd.  130 
'J'he  some  of  viij  Henre  nobles  quhilk . .  IssabeU  allegit . .  was 
wissilit  and  changit  be  the  said  Johne  and  ^Bjj^Eiid  wed. 
\666  pespaulerii  Cramm,  Instit.  v.  (1677)  M^H|^u/i^;0, 
to  wissel  or  change  money,  f  1700  KKNNET^II^^^^fdf. 
lojj  If.  432  b,  Wirsle,  to  exchange,  or  change,  No^Pmib. 
in  Wirsle  vie  this  half-crown.  i7ai  Ra.msav  Poems  Gloss., 
Wiitle,  to  excha:ige  (Money). 

t  Wi'SSeler.  Obs.  Also  5  whysteler,  wes- 
telur,  wislare,  6  wialer,  quhysselar,  etc.    [f. 
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prec.  +  -EB^,  ad.  or  after  MLG.,  MDu.  wisselere, 
ivesselercj  wes/ere."]  A  money-changer ;  also,  a 
retailer. 

In  the  prose  Merlin  C1450  (E.E.T.S.)  168  [A]  regrater  and 
a  wyssher  [so  MS.],  ?  read  uyssler. 

1481  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  74  God  ..  pwt  hyt  in  yowr 
mynd  to  have  the  c  xxx  U  howt  of  the  whystelers  handvs  . . 
at  Bregys.  1487  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  ill.  (1814)  II.  182/2  That 
his  hienes  deput . .  ane  vthir  to  be  wislare  &  changeour. 
1573  liARET.-i/f.  H654  An  Huckster,  a  regrater:  a  seller 
by  relaile :  a  wifler  {read  wisler],  propola. 

So  fWi-sseUn^  vbl.sb.  Sc.  Obs.  [=  MDu. 
wisse  Hugh  el,  exchange 

ciyjs Selves. Saints  xxiv.  {Alexis)  164AI  Jjegold..Hegaf 
to  pure,  &  his  clething  He  gaf  fore  ware  in  weslyng.  1463 
Extr.  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1844)  I.  405,  vs.  vid.  the  quhilk  he 
tuke  fra  him  in  wisling  of  a  farthing  of  an  Inglis  nobill. 
1540  Sc,  Acts  fas.  K,  II.  yj-^/n  Sindry  personis  havand 
quhite  siluir  will  not  change  for  gold  hot  takkis  )>airfor  xij  d 
or  mair  for  wif^ilUng  of  ^jc  samine.  1629  Reg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  Ser.  11.  III.  20  That  nanc.ressave  anie  of  the  saidis 
dollours  in  payment  of  debts  nor  in  exchange  or  wissilling. 

Wissened,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wizened. 

Wissentide,  obs.  f.  Whitsuntide. 

t  Wi'sser.  (?<5j.  In  5 -are.  [f.  Wis  z'.i  + -erI.] 
A  leader,  director,  guide. 

c  1440  Provtp.  Parv,  530/1  Wyssare,  or  ledare. 

"Wissh(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Wash  v. ;  var.  Wis  v?- 
Obs. ;  obs.  f.  Wish. 

^  t  Wi'Ssiug',  vbl.  sh.  Obs.  [f.  Wis  f.i  +  -ing  i.] 
The  action  oiWis  z/.l,  in  various  senses. 

1.  Guidance,  direction,  instrnction. 

c  1000  ^Elfric  Pastoral  Epist.  xx.  in  Ags.  Laws  (Thorpe) 
II.  370  Hi  ealle  ha  lare  J>e  we  leorniaS  on  bocum  awriion 
and  gesetton  be  Codes  ajenre  wissunge.  c  xaoo  Trin.  Coll. 
Hom.^S,P^  nian  he. -shewed  preste  his  sinnes.  .nime3  herof 
god  wissinge.  Ibid.  99  Bi  shriftes  wissenge.  c  xaoo  Ormin 
11830  Uss  birrh  sone  hannkenn  Inmm  Hiss  wissinng  &  hiss 
lare.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xi.  58  By  wissynge  of  his 
wenche  I  wrou^te.  C1400  Destr.  Troy  8151  This  wot  I  full 
well,  thurgh  wisshyng  of  horn.  1493  [H.  Parker]  Dives  ^ 
Pauper  i.  xviii.  B  viij '%  To  gouerne  them  selfe  . .  by  the 
lyght  and  wyssynge  of  tyme.  1670  Narborough  Jrnl.  in 
Ace.  Sev.  Late  l^oy.  i.  (1694)  79,  1  called  them  The  Islands 
of  Direction',  they  are  good  wishing  to  faM  with  the  Mouth 
of  the  Streight. 

b.  Leadinj^  astray,  enticement.   (Cf.  Wise  z/.l  i.) 
1357   Lay  Folks   Catech.  (T.)   542   Idelnesse  is.,  witter 

wissyng  and  wai  till  alkyns  vices. 

c.  Conduction,  conveyance.  Also ri?«c/-.a  conduit. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  11942  f»e  water  wissing  gan  he  ditl,  pat 

water  to  he  lak  broglit.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1606  The  water 
by  wisshyng  went  vnder  houses. 

2.  Command,  ordinance ;  rule,  government. 

c  1000  ^i.FRic  in  Assmann  Ags.  Ham.  (i B89)  39  pa  munecas, 
he . .  gode  heowia3  under  abbodes  wissunge asfter  ham  regole. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  73  Hit  wes  iloked  bi  godes  wissunge 
ine  halie  chirche.^  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  190  As  al  he  world  is 
iwald  hurb  his  wissunge.  <z  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  3256  pe 
wyssyng  of  he  wale  god  hat  wist  all  before. 

Wissit,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  t.  of  Visit  v, 
c  1425  WvNTouN  Cron,  V.  X.  1887  pis  lady  wowit  gret  pil- 
gramage, ..And  wissit  hir  goddis,  ane  and  ane. 

Wiasonday,  obs.  f.  Whit  Sunday. 

Wist  (wist),  sb.  local.  [In  Anglo-Latin  wista^ 
tvysta  ;  ?  a  use  of  OE.  wist  provision,  sustenance, 
applied  orig.  to  an  area  which  j^rovided  sustenance 
for  a  community  of  a  certain  size.]  A  Sussex  land 
measure  of  area,  the  extent  of  which  has  been 
variously  computed  (see  quots.  and  J.  Tout  in  Engl. 
Hist.  Rev.  XVIII.  705  ff.). 

c  1180  Chron.  Monast.  de  Bella  (1846)  11  Octo  itaque  vir. 
gala;  unam  hidam  faciunt.  Wista  vero  quatuor  virgatis 
constat.  Ibid.  17  Dividitur  igitur  leuga  per  wistas,  qux 
aliis  in  locis  virgatje  vocantur.  Ibid.  19  In  Petlee  est  una 
wista  in  dominio..  .Ista  enim  quadraginta  viii.  acris  constat. 
c  »3oo  in  Custumals  Battle  Abbey  (Camden)  26  Radulphus 
Bedellus  tenet  jwistam.  Idemtenet  j  magnamwistam.  cx3ia 
/(5_/^.  100  Virgata  seu  wysta  est  sextadecima  pars  unius  feodi 
militis.  Quatuor  virgatae  seu  wystte  faciunt  unam  hydam. 
C}6soit\Sussex  Archeeol.Collect.  (1853)  VI.  236, 1  dooallowe 
tithe  free,  to  my  Parishioners,  for  euery  Wist  of  land  that  they 
till,  one  oxe  pasture  upon  the  lease.  1799  Book  of  Surveys 
ofD.  of  Dorset's  lands  in  SussexO'lS),  under  '  LulHngton  ', 
Upon  this  Tenant  Down  the  D.  of  Dorset  has  a  right  to 
stock  for  two  Wists  &  a  half  of  land  sixty  sheep  for  each 
Wist._  1853  Sussex  Archseol.  Collect.  VI.  236  A  '  wist '  in 
Berwick,  according  to,  .the  Rev.  John  Hawes,  was  ordinarily 
16  acres  ;  but  he  afterwards  found  that  in  some  of  the  farms 
it  was  18  acres.  In  Saxon  times  the  wist  was  4  virgates 
or  60  acres.     1893  Vinogradoff  Villainage  in  Eng.  255. 

+  Wist,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  back-formation 
from  WiSTLY  adv^    Attentive,  intent. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  550  Motus  Tonicus,  wee  in  our 
Language  cal  it  a  Set  or  wist-looke. 

Wist,  V.  pseudo-arch.  [Partly  from  /  wistj 
corrupt  form  of  iwis  (see  Wis  v.^) ;  partly  erron. 
use  of  pa.  t.  wist  of  Wit  z/.^]  To  know  ;  in  quot. 
1594  mpa.ppie.  —  caused  to  knosv,  informed. 

(1508,  1614,  1798,  1893  :  see  Wis  z;.^]  1580  Lvi.v  Euphues 
98  b,  Vou  gall  mee  more  with  these  tearmes,  then  you  wist 
\ed.  1597  wish,  1606  wisse).  1594  Carew  lluarte's  Exam. 
Wits  255  Samuel  now  wisted  (orig.  camo  ya  estaua  aduer. 
tido\  that  a  great  stature  was  no  sure  token,  caused  him  to 
be  sent  for.  >8s8  Buckle  Infl.  Women  Progr.  Knowl. 
Misc.  Wks.  1885  I.  68  Though  he  \sc.  Hamlet]  wists  not  of 
this,  he  is  moved..,  and  he,  like  GOthe,  takes  up  a  skull, 
and  his  speculative  faculties  begin  to  work. 

Wist,  var.  W18HT  a. ;  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  WlT  z/.l ; 
erron.  f.  wift,  var.  of  Withe. 


WISTLY. 

Wistaria  (wiste»*ria).  Also  wisteria ;  erron. 
wysteria,  vcesteria.  [mod.L.,  f.  name  of  Caspar 
W^/>/ar(orW^rr/^r)i76i-i8i8,  American  anatomist; 
named  by  T.  Nuttall  in  1818:  see-lA^.J  Any  plant 
of  the  genus  Wistaria  (N.  O.  Leguminosae}^  native 
to  N.  America,  Japan,  and  China,  the  species  of 
which  are  hardy,  climbing,  deciduous  shrubs  bear- 
ing racemes  of  blue-lilac  papilionaceous  flowers, 
the  best  known  being  IV.  sinensis  (or  chinensis), 
formerly  Glycine  chinensis. 

x84a  Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  376  Vines,  roses.  Wistarias, 
or  other  luxuriant  climbers.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVII. 
486/1  Wistaria  fruiesccnsy  Shrubby  Wistaria.  ..  W.  Chi- 
f/ensis,  Chinese  Wistaria.  1876  Black  Madcap  Violet  v'n. 
59  The  pale  purple  blossoms  of  the  wysteria  hanging  in  front 
of  the  sunlit  walk.  1878  Susan  Phillus  On  Seaboard  173 
The  great  Westeria's  purple  blooms. 

attrib.  1888  J.  C.  Harkis  Free  Joe  190  A  wisteria  vine  run- 
ning helter-skelter  across  the  roof  of  the  liitle  cabin.  1895 
A.  DoBHOti  At  Convent  Gate  i.in  Story  opRosiua  g7  Wistaria 
blossoms  trail  and  fall  Above  the  length  of  barrier  wall. 

Wistful  (wi-stful),  a.  [app.  f.  Wistly  adv. 
(where  cf.  quot.  1613-16)  +  -ful,  wilh  reminiscence 
oi  wishful.     In  early  use  mainly  poetical.] 

+  1.  Closely  attentive,  intent.  Obs. 

1613-16  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  11.  ii.  544  A  Christal! 
Riuer.  .chid  The  artlesse  Songsters,  that  their  Musicke  still 
Should  charme  the  sweet  Dale,  and  the  wistfull  Hill.  1711 
Steele  Spect.  No.  113  p  3  [She]  bore  the  Whispers  of  all 
around  the  Court  with  such  a  pretty  Uneasiness, .  .and  then 
recovered  her  self  from  one  Eye  to  another,  'till  she  was 
perfectly  confused  by  meeting  something  so  wistful  in  all 
she  encountered. 

2.  Expectantly  or  yearningly  eager,  watchful,  or 
intent ;  mournfully  expectant  or  longing.  (Chiefly 
in  reference  to  the  look.) 

1714  Gay  Sheph.  Week  v.  i  Why,  Grubbinol,  dost  thou  so 
wistful  seem  ?    There's  Sorrow  in  thy  Look,  if  right  I  deem. 

1725  Fori':  Odyss.  x.  484  My  sad  companions  on  the  beach 
1   found,  Their  wistful  eyes  in  floods  of  sorrow  drown'd. 

1726  Swift  Gulliver  u.  viii,  I.  .lifting  up  one  of  my  Sashes, 
cast  many  a  wistful  melancholy  Look  towards  the  Sea, 
1799  Campbell  Pleas.  Hope  i.  88  His  faithful  dog  . .  Points 
to  his  master's  eyes  (where'er  they  roam)  His  wistful  face, 
and  whines  a  welcome  home.  1878  Black  Green  Fast,  xxi, 
For  a  moment  she  hesitated,  eager,  disappointed  and  wistful. 

Comb.  1873  Hlack /'r.  y/^K/c  iii,  This  fair-haired,  wistful- 
eyed  girl.  1880  CoNAN  DovLE  MicaJi  Clarke  xxiii.  The 
wisiful-eyed  rtfd  Somerset  kine. 

advb.  179s  SoUTHEv  Joan  of  Arc  i.  258  His  eyes  gazed 
wistful  round.  1848  Lytton  Harold  \.  i,  The  terror  that 
seized  the  girl  as  she  gazed  long  and  wistful  upon  the  knight. 

Wistfully  (wi'stfCdi),  adv.     [f.  prec.  +  -ly  ii.] 

1 1.  With  close  attention,  intently  ;  with  an  in- 
quiring look.   Obs. 

1664  Butler  Hud.  n.  in.  464  With  that  he  fell  again  to 
pry  Through  Perspective  more  wistfully.  1713  Addison 
Guardian  No.  139  p2  ['I'he  Hon]  after  having  regarded  him 
{sc.  Androcles]  a  little  wistfully,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  crept 
towards  his  feet.  1759  Stkrne  Tr.  Shandy  II.  xii.  Brother 
Shandy,  answered  niy  uncle  Toby,  looking  wistfully  in  his 
face, — you  are  much  mistaken.  1833  Ht.  Mahtineau  Alanch. 
Strike  X.  115  Martha  looked  wistfully  from  one  to  the  other, 
not  understanding  the  grounds  of  the  dispute. 

2.  With  expectant  or  yearning  eagerness;  with 
mournful  expectancy  or  longing. 

1663  Butler  Hud.  i.  in.  191  EcchcHis  doleful  wailings 
did  resound,  More  wistfully  by  many  times.  Than  in  small 
Poets  splay-foot  Rhimes.  1758  Goldsm.  Mem.  Prot.  (18^5) 
I.  256  Two  of  the  Grenadiers  passing  by.. and  looking  wist- 
fully at  the  House ;  said  one  to  the  other,  Comrade,  let  us 
halt,  and  take  a  little  drop  of  Dram.  1760-72  H.  Brooke 
Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  III.  90  Sore  and  shackled  as  I  was, 
I  got . .  on  deck,  and  looked  wistfully  out  at  sea.  1823  Bvbon 
Island  ni.  vi,  He.  .strode  to  where  young  Torquil  stood,.. 
Seized  his  hand  wistfully,  but  did  not  press.  1858  Fboudk 
Hist.  Eng.  IV.  xviii.  53  The  Catholic  league  gazed  wistfully 
from  Flanders  at  their  intended  prey.  1883  Ruskin  Fors 
Clav.  xc.  165  The  girl  wandered  about  wistfully  a  year  or 
two  longer,  then  died. 

So  Wi'Btfalness. 

1775  Ash.  1847  Flob.  Nightingale  in  Sir  E.  Cook  Lift 
ficii3)  I.  I.  V.  71  There  is  an  uncertainty,  a  wisifulness  in 
her  eyes.  1887  Hall  Caine  Son  of  H agar  1.  ii,  The  lucent 
eyes  were  full  of  a  dewy  wisifulness. 

Wistiti  (wistiti).  Also  ouistiti(8.  [ad.  F. 
ouisliti  (imitative)  ;  named  by  Buffon  {^Hist.  Nat. 
1767  XV.  96)  from  the  cry  of  the  animal.]  A 
S.  American  monkey  of  the  isixniXy  Hapalidx ;  a  mar- 
moset,esp.  the  Common  Marmoset,  Hapalejcuchus. 

X774  GoLDSM.  Nat,  Hist.  IV.  237  Of  the  sagoins  with 
feeble  tails,  there  are  six  kinds.  . .  The  third  is  the  Wistiti  j 
remarkable  for  the  large  tufts  of  hair  upon  its  face,  and  its 
annulated  tail.  1834  M^Murtrie  Cuviers  Anim.  Kingd, 
^<)  Simla  jacihust  Linnaaus  ;  the  Common  Ouistitis. ..This 
species  is  found  in  Paraguay,  and  nearly  every  part  of 
South  America.  1847-9  Todd's  Cycl.  Attat,  IV.  212/1  This 
general  resemblance  to  the  human  skull  b  still  greater  in 
the  Ouistitis. 

■\'Wi'St\ess ^a.  poet.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.WiSTLTa^/z/. 
or  Wistful  i-  -less.]     Inattentive,  unobservant. 

X747  [G.  Ridley]  Psyche  xix.  in  Museum  III.  86  So  ore 
Avernus,  or  the  Lucrine  Lake,  The  wistless  bird  pursues  his 
purpos'd  Flight.  1795  Souihey  Joan  of  Arc  i.  405,  I  held 
It, . .  And,  wistless  what  I  did,  half  from  the  sheatli  Drew  the 
well-temper'd  blade.  Ibid.  iv.  6i  Wistless  that  every  eye 
dwelt  on  her  form,  With  stately  step  she  paced.  1814  Gary 
Dante,  Parad.  xi.  10  One,  moiling,  lay  Tangled  in  net  of 
sensual  delight;  And  one  to  wistless  indolence  resigned, 

t  Wi'Stly,  adv.  Obs.  Forms :  6  wystly, 
wistle,  wistlie,  6-9  wiatly.     [Origin  doubtful; 


WIT. 

perh.  a  variant  of  Whistlt,  Whishtly  advs,  silently, 
hnshedly.]    With  close  attention  ;  intently. 

Occas.  with  implication  of  Wistfully  2. 

a  1500  Gest  0/  Robyn  Mode  ccccx,  Robyn  behclde  our 
comly  kynge  Wystly  in  the  face.  1583  Melbancke  Fhilo- 
titnus  O  j,  With  that  Castibula  looking  wistly  vpon  him,  in 
furious  rage  flange  hastiiye  from  him.  1596  Ediv.  III^  111. 
V.  109  Now  lies  it  on  an  vpshot;  therefore  strike,  And 
wbtlie  follow,  whiles  the  games  on  foote.  1600  Holland 
Livy  IX.  xxxii.  337  T'or  a  good  while  they  stood  on  both 
sides,  wistly  looking,  &  waiting  that  the  shout  and  charge 
should  begin  from  the  adverse  part.  i6f3-x6  W.  Brown'E 
Brit,  Past.  n.  v.  435  What  time  the  new-cloath'd  trees  by 
gnsis  of  winde  Vnmou'd,  stand  wistly  listnlng  to  those  layes. 
1641  H.  L'EsTKANGE  Cod^s  Sabbath  23  If  you  look  wistly 
upon  Calvines  words,  you  shall  hnd  him  not  repugnant  to 
what  I  have  here  delivered,  1675  N.  Lee  Nero  iii.  1.  23  Do 
you  know  me,  Sir?  Look  wistly  on  me.  1724  S.  Knight 
Li/e  y.  CoUt  54  He  look'd  wistly  upon  me,  to  observe 
whether  I  spoke  in  jest,  or  earnest.  1730  1".  Boston  Vie-w 
World  (1799)  281  In  your,  .wrestling  with  temptations,  have 
ye  not  sometimes  looked  wistly  for  death's  relief? 

"WistonvviBh,  var.  Wishtonwish. 

Wisy,  obs.  f.  VizY  v.  Sc, 

Wit  (wit),  sh.  Forms:  i-  wit,  3-6  wyfc,  3 
{Orm.),  4-8  Witt,  4-6  wytt,  wyto,  4-7  witte, 
wytte,  (4  wiit,  wijt,  whit,  4,  6  wite,  Sc.  vit,  vyt, 
5  whytt,  wette,  6  Sc.  wott,  7  weet).  [OE.  wit 
neut.,  more  commonly  ^wv/Vf/  I-wiT  sb,,  corresp.  to 
OFris.  wit,  OS.,  (M)LG.  wit,  OHG.  w?W(MHG. 
witz{e,  G.  witz),  ON.  vit  (Sw.  vet^  Da.  vid)^  Goth. 
un-witi  d<t>poffvvTj,  dyvoia:  f,  wtt~  (see  Wit  vA).1 
I.  Denoting  a  faculty  (or  the  person  possessing  it). 

+  1.  Tlie  seat  of  consciousness  or  thought,  the 
mind :  sometimes  connoting  one  of  its  functions, 
as  memory  or  attention.   Ods. 

a  1000  B0€th.  Metr.  viii.  45  Deos  sttsunc  bafaS  gumena 
jehwelces  mod  amerred,.  .ac  hit  on  witte  weallende  byrnS. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  71  jif  us  eni  ufel  biiit  ponkewe  gode  in 
ure  wit.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  324  First  in  his  witte  he  all 
purueid  His  were,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii.  {Afachtfr) 
338  [He]  in  his  hart  wele  held  It,  Ay  retcntywe  he  had 
a  wyt.  a  1^00  N.  T.  (Paues)  Eph.  iv.  17  Mysbylefed  men, 
t»at  walke^  in  vanyte  of  hure  wyL  £'1449  Pecock  Repr. 
in.  iv.  395  His  ouer  greet  trust  which  in  his  witt  he  biscttid 
upon  hem.  1513  Douglas  /Etuis  xir.  i.  67  And  sammyn 
prent  thir  sawis  in  thy  wyt.  154^-9  Bk.  Com.  Prayer^ 
Ordering  0/ Priests,  O  holy  ghoste  into  ourc  wittes,  sende 
downe  thyne  heauenly  lyght.  1575  Lanbmah  Let.  {1871) 
35  A  !  stay  a  while  I  see  a  short  wit :  by  my  trooth  I  had 
almost  forgot.  1613  Bacon  Ess.,  Studies  (Arb.)  13  If  a  mans 
wit  b«  wandring,  let  him  study  the  Mathematiks.  4x1660 
Contetiip.  Hist.  fret.  (Ir.  Archaeol.  Soc.)  I.  ito  Our  Catho- 
licke  General  did  now  examen  the  secret  retirements  of  his 
witte,  to  be  enformed  what  best  to  doe  in  this  extrcamttie. 

2.  The  faculty  of  thinking  and  reasoning  in 
general ;  mental  capacity,  understanding,  intellect, 
reason,  arch,  (now  esp.  in  phr,  the  wit  of  man  ■■ 
human  understanding). 

For  the  corresponding  pregnant  uses  see  5  and  6. 

Beorvulf  589  paes  J'U  in  belle  scealt  werhSo  dreosan, 
^►eah  t>in  wit  duse.  c\%ya  ifali  Mfid.  (1922)  ai  Hwil  ^\  wit 
atstond  &  chastieS  ^1  wiL.ne  barnveS  bit  te  nawiht.  1197 
R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  9389  Is  brayn  &  wit  is  so  feblc,  bat  \>tt 
nil  of  him  no  drede.  <:  1305  St.  Kenehn  220  in  E.  E.  P. 
(1863)  fi3  A  dombe  best  wi^oulc  witte.  1 1375  Lay  Folks 
Mass  Bk.  (MS.  B)  343  My  lyue,  my  !>'mmes  t>ou  has  me 
lent,  My  right  wiit  Jjou  has  me  sent.  11(77  L^ngl.  P.  PI.  B. 
XX.  266  Kynde  witte  me  tclleth,  It  is  wikked  to  wage  ^ow. 
c  1400  Pity  Job  184  in  26  Pol.  Poems  127  To  gouerne  me 
thow  yaue  me  wyt.  f  1470  Henry  Wallace  xi.  481  To 
mychty  God,.. sen  I  had  wit  off  man,  Befor  my  werk,  to 
aeild  me  I  began.  1526  Tindalb  /  Cor.  xiv.  ao  Brethren 
be  not  children  in  witte.  1568  Grapton  Chron.  II.  193  He 
was  verie  pregnant  and  had  an  excellent  wyt.  1590  Shaks. 
Mids.  i^.  IV.  I.  211,  I  had  a  dreame,  past  the  wit  of  man,  to 
»ay,  what  dreame  it  was.  i66<  Glanvill  Scepsis  Sci.  99 
A  good  will,  help'd  by  a  good  wit,  can  find  Truth  any 
where.  1675  Baxter  CtfM.  I'heol.  ii.  viii.  167  God  were  not 
God,  if  mans  shallow  wit  could  comprehend  him.  175a  Pops 
Epitaph  Gay,  Of  Manners  gentle,  of  Affections  mild;  In 
Wit,  a  .Man  ;  Simplicity,  a  Child.  x84a  R.  S.  Wilbrrforcb 
Rutilius  tf  Lucius  139  We  profess  not  to  di'tcover  the  truth 
ijy  our  own  wit.  1879  M'^Carthy  Own  Times  xx.  II.  98 
The  wit  of  man  could  suggest  nothing  satisfactory.  1879 
E.  Arnold  Lt.  Asia  viii.  333  Shun  drugs  and  drinks  which 
work  the  wit  abuse. 

b.   In  plural,  in  reference  to  a  number  of  persons. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23759  Gristles]  helpsiil  be  us  ner,  His 
helpes  and  vr  wittes  eke.  1463  ^wry  //V//x  (Camden)  27  To 
fynde  remydyes  and  wcyes  as  by  there  wittes  may  be 
fowunde  moost  sewr.  1536  'I'indalk  Luke  xxiv,  45  Then 
opcnncd  he  their  wyttes,  th.it  they  myght  vnderstond  the 
sciiptures.  1591  Savile  'I'aciius,  Aj^icola  2^2  Tha.t  militare 
wittes  are  not  refined  to  that  sharpcnesse  and  suttelcy,  that  is 
practised  in.  .courtes  of  iustice.  1664  Power  Ex/.  Philos. 
Pref.  b2.  Herein  we  can  see  what  the  illustrious  wits  of  the 
AtomicalandCorpuscularian  Philosophcrsdurst  but  imagine. 
1700  T.  Brown  tr.  Fresny's  Amusem.  7  Some  Men  can 
never  be  brought  to  wriie  correctly  in  this  Age,  till  they 
have  formed  their  Wits  upon  the  Ancients, 

O.  Often  denoting  indifferently  the  faculty  or  the 
person  possessing  it,  and  hence  sometimes  used 
definitely  for  the  person  in  respect  of  this  faculty. 
Almost  always  in  plural,  of  a  number  of  persons, 
and  commonly  witli  qualifying  adj.    arch. 

For  the  corresponding  pregnant  uses  see  9  and  10. 

1536  Act  rj  Ihn.  VIII  c.  43  $  i  In  his  Unyversities 
of  Oxfordeand  Cambridge,  .where  yowth  and  good  wyttes 
beeducate.  li^XJ dali. Erasm.  Ap^pA.  Prt(.  *#vb,  Asence 
not  comen  for  euerie  witte  to  picke  out.  <xi568  Ascham 
Scholem.  Pref.  (Arb.)  ig  Many  yong  wiiteii  he  driuen  to 
bate  learninee,  before  they  know  what  iearninee  is.    1610 
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Holland  Camden's  Brit.  i.  274  Gods-Hill,  in  which  lohn 
Worsley  erected  a  schole  for  the  training  up  of  young  wits. 
1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  24  r  7  The  great  Praise  of 
Socrates  is,  that  he  drew  the  Wits  of  Greece . .  from  the  vain 
Pursuit  of  natural  Philosophy  to  moral  Inquiries.  1874 
Blackie  Self-Cult.  58  The  rock,  on  which  great  wits  are  often 
wrecked  for  want  of  a  little  kindly  culture  of  unselfishness. 
d.  Phr.  At  one's  wifs  end  (occas.  ends) :  utterly 
perplexed  ;  at  a  loss  what  to  think  or  what  to  do. 
So  to  bring  {drive J  or  put)  to  one's  wit*s  end:  to 
perplex  utterly. 

Now  commonly  taken  as  2  c,  the  word  being  written  as 
gen.  pi.  {wits')  even  in  ref.  to  a  single  person. 

1377  Langl,  P,  pi.  H.  XV.  363  Astrymyanes  also  aren  at 
her  wittes  ende.  ci4ao  ?  Lvdg.  Assembly  0/ Gods  1665 
When  they  were  dreuyn  to  her  wyttes  ende.  1535  Cover- 
dale  Isa,  XX,  5  They  shalbe  also  at  their  wittes  ende,  and 
ashamed  one  of  another,  xsso  Respublica  i.  iii.  240  &  she 
att  hir  wittes  endes  what  for  to  sate  or  doe.  1598  R. 
Bernard  tr.  Terence,  Andrta  \\.  iv,  You  bring  him  to  his 
wits  cud.  x68z  Flavel  Meth.  Grace  iii.  54  What  shall  we 
do?  is  the  doleful  cry  of  men  at  their  wits  end.  1711 
Addison  Sped.  No.  511  r  1,  I  am  at  my  Wits  End  for  fear 
of  any  sudden  Surprize.  178a  Miss  Bukhey  Cecilia  ix. 
iv,  Two  ladies.. are  quite,  as  one  may  say,  at  their  wit's 
ends.  1826  Galt  Last  0/ Lairds  xi.  360  The  old  Laird., 
fairly  finding  himself  driven  to  hts  wit's-end.  1853  Kincsliy 
Hypatia.  xiii,  Raphael,  utterly  at  his  wits'  end. 

f  e.  iVit^  whither  wilt  thou  ?  :  phr.  addressed  to  a 
person  who  is  letting  his  tongue  run  away  with  him. 

1600  Shaks.  A»  Y.  L.  iv.  i.  167  A  man  that  had  a  wife 
with  such  a  wit,  he  might  say,  wit  whether  wil't?  \Ibid. 
I.  ii,  60  How  now  Witte,  whether  wander  you?]  x6oa 
Dekkkr  Saiirom.  \.  i,  Th'art  within  a  haire  of  it,  my  sweet 
Wit  whether  wilt  thou?  my  delicate  Poeticall  Furie.  1617 
Greene's  Groat's  W.  Wit  Pref.  A  2,  This  olde  Ballad  made 
in  Hell :  Ingenioperij,  qui  miser  ipse  meo :  Wit,  whither 
wilt  thou?  woe  is  me.  1623  Middlefon  More  Dissemblers 
IV.  i,  Cap.  Wit  whether  wilt  thou  ?  Dond.  Marry  to  the  next 
pocket  I  can  come  at.  1637  Hevwood  Royall  King\.  \.  C  2, 
Cap.  Wit:  is  the  word  strange  to  you,  wit?  Bon.  Whither 
wilt  thou  ? 

+  f.   IVit  and  rcasoii  -.  name  of  an  old  card-game. 

1680  Cotton  Compl.  Gamester  xvi.  (ed.  2)  97  Wit  and 
Reason,  .is  a  Game  something  like  one  and  thirty. 

1 3.  Any  one  of  certain  particular  faculties  of 
perception,  classified  as  outer  {outward)  or  bodily^ 
and  inner  {inward')  or  ghostly^  and  commonly 
reckoned  as  five  of  each  kind  (see  b) :  =  Sense  sb. 
r,  7  (see  also  Inwit  %  b).  Also  common  wit  =• 
Common  sensk  i.  (In  early  use  occas.  loosely 
extended  to  include  other  bodily  faculties,  as  speech 
and  locomotion.)    Obs.  exc.  as  in  b  and  c. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  64  pis  is  nu  inouh  of  ^>issc  witte  \,sc.  sight]. 
axyioCursor M.  23999  O  wijttesall  me  wantid  might.  Gang, 
and  steyuen.and  tung,  and  sight.  1^0  Ayenb.  251  pe  wyUes 
of  t»e  zaule.  1387  Trevisa  Hi^den{Ko\U)  III.  467  Nescbe 
is  i-knowe  by  meny  wittes,  for  it  is  knowe  bo|«  by  gropynge 
and  by  si^t.  14M  Yongk  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  242  AI  the  wittis 
and  meuynges  of  the  body.  ^1449  Pbcock  Repr.\.  vii.  519 
Inward  sensityue  wtttis  and  outward  sensityue  wittis.  1509 
Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xxiv,  ii.  (Percy  Soc.)  108  These  are  the 
.V.  wyttes  remeuing  inwardly;  Fyrst,  commyn  wytte,  and 
than  ymaginacyon.  Fantasy,  and  estymacyon  tiuely,  And 
memory.  1541  Copland  Guydou^s  Quest.  Cyrurg.  Ejb, 
In  whicheof  the  ventryclesisthe  wyt  ofsmellynge  founded  ? 
159a  Shaks.  Rom.  ^  Jul.  11.  iv.  77  Thou  hast  more  of  the 
Wild-Goose  in  one  of  thy  wits,  then  I  am  sure  I  haue  in  my 
witole  fine. 

b.  Five  wits:  usually,  the  five  (bodily)  senses; 
often  vaguely,  the  perceptions  or  mental  faculties 
generally,  sawiis  (in  sense  3  c  or  4  b),  Also 
(jocularly)  fifteen  wits.    Obs.  or  rare  arch. 

c  laoo  yices  <V  Virtues  17  Da  fif  wittes  5e  god  me  betahte 
to  lokin  of  mine  wrecche  lichame.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  17018 
Hering,  siglit,  smelling  and  fele,  cheuing,  er  wittes  five. 
<:i38o  wyclie  Sel.  Wks.  III.  117  py  fy ve  wyttys,  l>e  uttyr 
and  ho  ynnyr.  c  1460  Wisdo?n  163  in  Macro  Plays  41  pe  v. 
wj-ttis  of  my  sowU  with-inne,  ^1515  Interl.  Four  Eletn. 
(Percy  Soc.)  ig,  I  comforte  the  wyttes  fyve.  The  tastyng, 
smellyng,  and  herynge  ;  I  refresh  the  syght  and  felyiige  To 
all  creaturs  alyve.  153a  Tindalk  Expos.  v~vii.Matt.  vii. 
98b,  There  is  no  breade  in  the  sacrament,  nor  wine,  though 
the  five  witte*  sayc  all  ye.  1570  Foxk  A.  ^  At.  (ed.  2)  5^ 
The  V,  wittes  bodely  and  ghostlye.  1570  Buchanan  Ad- 
monitioun  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  33  Quhen  yai  bendit  all  yair  fyve 
wittis  to  stop  ye  regent.  1606  Sir  G.  Coosecnppe  v.  i,  Haue 
you  no  pitiie  in  your  villanous  iests,  but  runne  a  man  quite 
from  his  tifteene  witts?  1610  A.  Cooke  Pope  Joan  113 
Though  men., had  bene.. bewitched  and  distract  of  their 
fine  wits.  1830  Tennyson  Owl  i.  6  Alone  and  warming  hia 
five  wits,  The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits.  1878  Morley 
Diderot  I.  iv.  86  Everybody  now  has  learnt  that  morality 
depends  not  merely  on  the  five  wits,  but  on  the  mental  con- 
stitution within,  and  on  the  social  conditions  without. 

O.  pL  Mental  faculties,  intellectual  powers  (of 
a  single  person  or  a  number  of  persons:  cf.  2  b) ; 
often  practically  equivalent  to  the  sing,  in  sense  a. 

To  have  one's  wits  about  one :  to  have  one's  mental 
powers  in  full  exercise,  to  be  mentally  alert.  To  live  by 
one's  nvits'.  to  get  one's  living  by  clever  or  (now  esp.)  crafty 
devices,  without  any  settled  occupation. 

13..  E.  E.  A/lit.  P.  B.  515,  I  se  wel  ^at  hit  is  sothe,  l>at 
alle  niannez  wyttez  To  vn-thryfie  arn  allc  J?rawen.  136a 
Langl.  p.  Pi.  A.  I.  ijg  pou  dotest  dafTe,..DulIe  are  ^i 
wittes,  1450-1530  Myrr.  cur  f.adye  1.  vii.  21  To  be  full 
besy  in  all  the  wyttes  and  mighics  of  youre  soulle.  1533 
Gau  Richt  Vay  87  Quhen  our  hart  and  vittis  are  ful  of 
sorow.  1576  F[.KMiN<;  Pattopl.  Epist,  14  So  soone  as  I 
gathered  my  wits  together.  1611  B.  Jon  son  Alch.  tii.  iv, 
How  doe  they  Hue  by  their  wits.  thereTTfhat  haue  vented 
Sixe  times  your  fortunes?  x62a  Mabbk  tr,  Aleman's  Guz- 
man-V Ai/.  ir.  99,  I  had  my  wits  about  me  ;  and  a  hand  that 
was  able  to  finde  me  worke.      1661  Drydkn  Abs.  ^  Achit. 
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I.  163  Great  Wits  are  sure  to  Madness  near  alli'd.  ^748 
Richardson  Clarissa  VII.  326  That  my  wits  may  not  be 
sent  a  wooU-gaiheiing.  1809  Malkin  Gii  Bias  v.  i.  p  18 
Have  all  your  wits  about  you,  ..you  are  nursing  a  viper 
in  your  bosom.  1820  L.  Hunt  Indicator  No.  14.  I,  m 
That  letter  touched  her  kind  wits.  1840  Dickhns  Old  Citr. 
Shop  Ixxiii,  Living  by  his  wits — which  means  by  the  abuse 
of  every  faculty  that  worthily  employed  raises  man  above 
the  beasts.  1&83  Stkvenson  Silverado  Sg.  146  This  ex- 
pression..at  last  penetrated  his  obdurate  wits. 

t  d.  sing,  and  pi.  Consciousness;  sensation  :  cf. 
Sbnse  sb.  3,  6.    Obs.  rare. 

c  1290  St.  Brendan  12  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  220  Seint  brendan . . 
crideonhimal  for-to  is  wit  him  cam.  13,.  Gaw.  f^Gr.  Knt. 
1755  He  keuered  his  wj'ttes,  Swenges  out  of  ]>&  sweuenes, 
c  1385  Chaucer  /,.  G.  W.  1815  Lucrece,  Sche  loste  at  onys 
bothe  wit  &  breth.  And  in  a  swo  she  lay.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert 
(Surtees)  6047  Withouten  witt  he  was  ligyng. 

4.  The  understanding  or  mental  faculties  in  respect 
of  their  condition;  chiefly  =  *rightmind',  'reason', 
*  senses',  sanity.  fa.  sing.',  esp.  in  phrases  in 
{on:*s  right)  wit,  sane,  of  sound  mind  ;  chiefly  out 
of  {by-,  from,  of)  wit  or  ones  witj  insane,  mad, 
out  of  one's  mind;  also  out  of  wit  advb.,  madly, 
furiously.    Obs.  (or  dial.). 

ciooo  jElfric  Saints'  Lives  xv.  7  Wode  he  gehaelde  and 
on  witte  gebrohte.  c  1205  Lay.  1661  Swa  swi5e  wa  him  was 
t>at  al  his  wit  he  for-la;s.  £:i29o  St.  Dunstan  600  in  S.  Eng, 
Leg.  19  Heo  iwerth  a-non  out  of  hire  witte,  and  feci  a-doun 
ri^t  Jjcr.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  10873  He  made  him  as  bi 
wit.  a  J300  Cursor  M.  27168  Man  in  wiit  Or  man  mai  falle 
was  vte  of  itt.  C1350  Will.  Palerne  1483  Neigh  wod  of 
witte.  c  1374  Chaucer  ^«^/.  c^  Arc.  102  Arcyte.  .swore  he 
wold  dey.  .Or  from  bis  witte  he  wold  twynne.  1425  E.  E. 
Wills  (1882)  66  Wil>  witte  and  good  mende.  1470-85  Malory 
Arthur  I.  xi.  50  They  were  wrothe  out  of  wyt.  c  1489  Cax- 
TON  Blanchardyn  xlvi.  178  Arte  thou  now  dronke,  or  folyshe, 
or  from  thy  witte?  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin s  Inst.  iii.  207 
As  no  man  in  his  right  wit  wil  graunt.  a  1619  Fothehby 
Atheom.  i.  xiv.  §  3  (1622)  151  It  is  a  thing  so  euident,  that 
there  is  a  God  ;  that  whosoeuer  denieth  it,  is  (surely)  out  of 
his  wit.  1724  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  1.  86  The  wife 
was  wood,  and  out  o'  her  wit. 

b.  pi.  —  Sense  sb.  10  :  esp.  in  phr.  in  or  out  of 
ones  wits. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  785  His  wyttes  fayles,  and  he 
ofte  dotes.  1431  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  87  Heyng  yn  goode 
heale  andyn  my  full  wittes.  c  1450  Capgrave  Life  St.  Aug. 
xxiii.  3a  For  a  tyme  it  had  a-wey  hir  wittis.  1526  1'indale 
"7  Cor.  xiv.  23  Will  they  not  saye  that  ye  are  out  off  youre 
wittes?  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  107  Such  a  one  as  laeketh 
his  right  wittes.  1601  Shaks.  Tivel.  N.  iv.  ii.  95,  I  am  as 
well  in  my  wits  (foole)  as  thou  art.  1604  Dkkke?  Honest 
Wh.  I.  xiii.  (1635)  1 4,  How  fell  he  from  his  wits?  162a 
BAcpN  Hen.  VI I,  226  loan.. was  vnabIe.,to  beare  the 
Gnefe  of  his  Decease,  and  fell  distracted  of  her  Wittes, 
a  1661  Fuller  Worthies,  York  in.  (1662)  328  Seeing  his  wits 
is  nearer  and  dearer  to  any  man  then  his  wealth.  1736  Butler 
Anal.  Diss.  i.  306  Nor  is  ,it  possible  for  a  Person  in  his 
wits,  to  alter  his  Conduct, ,  .from  a  Suspicion,  that  [elc.J. 
1840  Macallay  Ess.,  Clive  (1880)  518  The  governor,  .was 
frishtened  out  of  his  wits. 

J^S-  "598  Shaks.  Merry   W.  u.  i.   143  Heeie's  a   fellow 
frights  English  out  of  his  wits.      1656  R.  Short  Drinking 
Water  62  Our  small  beer,  or  water  skared  out  of  its  wits. 
II.  Denoting  a  quality  (or  the  possessor  of  it). 

*  5.  Good  or  great  mental  capacity  ;  intellectual 
ability ;  genius,  talent,  cleverness ;  mental  quick- 
ness or  sharpness,  acumen,    arch. 

The  earliest  quois.  may  belong  to  other  senses,  e.  g.  6  or  it.   ■ 

1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  10812  po  ..  he  vnderstod  of  is  wit, 
&  of  is  wisdom,  Him  )>o^te  it  was  a  gret  lere  to  al  is  kine* 
dom.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8543  Salamon . .  was  a  borli  bache- 
lere, ..O  wiit  o  wisdom  Was  neuer  nan  wiser.  ^1320  Cast. 
Love  1080  Of  whom  and  hou  comej?  hit,  Such  reson  and  such 
wit,  pat  J?ou..darst  nymen  J?e  Forte  dispute  a-geynes  me? 
c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  vii.  78  Nyghe  that  Awtier  is  a  place 
..where  the  Holy  Croys  was  founden,  be  the  Wytt  of  Seyntc 
Elyue.  c  i^^o  Mirh's  Festial:^-;  pay  began  to  dyspute  wyth 
hym  ;  but.. pay  hadcn  no  wytte  fte  no  powste  forto  ^eyne-  • 
stondehym.  1526  Tindale /?«».  xiii.  18  Let  hym  that  bath 
wytt  count  the  nombre  off  the  beest.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.for 
M.  II.  i.  282  Are  there  not  men  in  your  Ward  sufficient  to 
serue  it?  Elb.  Faith  sir,  few  of  any  wit  in  such  matters. 
1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd,  <^  Commw.  13  The  weake  con- 
stitutions of  the  Southerne  Nations  are  supplied  by  the 
extraordinarie  gifts  of  the  minde:  terme  them  what  you 
please,  either  wit,  or  subtiltie.  1709  Pope  Ess,  Crit.  17 
Authors  are  partial  to  their  wit,  'lis  true,  But  are  not  Critics 
to  their  judgment  too?  1837  Dickens  Pickxv.  xi,  Where  was 
the  wit  of  tiie  sharp-sighted  men  of  sound  mind  ?  Where  the 
dexterity  of  the  lawyers?  1874  Maurice  Friendsh.  Bks.  vi. 
163  The  blessing  of  wit  and  foresight. 

•{•b.  Practical  talent  or  cleverness ;  constructive 
or  mechanical  ability  ;  ingenuity,  skill.  Obs.  as  a 
specific  sense. 

c  1325  spec.  Gy  Wanv.  212  God.  .^euej?  wit  in  alle  craftes. 
£1400  Destr.  Troy  1632  A  pales  gert  make..  Full  worthely 
wroght  &  by  wit  caste.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  \.  iv.  5  It  was 
a  goodly  heape  for  to  behould.  And  spake  the  praises  of  the 
workmans  wit.  1648  J.  Beaumont  Psyche  (1702)  xi.  xxv. 
Those  Engins  which  so  strangely  spit  Death's  multiply'd 
and  deadlyer  made  by  Wit.  1691  Ray  Creation  1.  (1692)  4 
The  best  Telescopes  that  could  possibly  be  invented  or 
polished  by  the  Wit  and  Hand  of  an  Angel.  1726  Lkoni 
Alberti's  Archil.  Pref.  4  The  Enemy  was  oftener  overcome 
..by  the  Architect's  Wit,  without  the  Captain's  Arms,  than 
by  the  Captain's  Arms  without  the  Architect's  Wit, 
fc.   Of  animals:  Intelligence,  sagacity.   Obs. 

C1400  z6  Pol.  Poems  ii.  61  pere  {i.e.  the  drones']  wit  is 
wane  To  siroi^e  the  bony.  1577  Gooce  Heresbach's  J/usb. 
ML  145  The  witte  of  this  be.^st  Nutianus  rcporteth,  he  once 
had  experience  of.  1607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  658  The 
admirable  witte  of  this  beast  aupcareth  in  her  swimming  or 
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passing  ouer  the  Waters.    i6so  Guiluh  Heraldty  iii.  xii. 
Its  The  Fox  is  full  of  wiL 

6.  Wisdom,  good  judgement,  discretion,  prudence : 
-  Skksk  x3,  1 1.  Obs.  exc.  in  phr.  like  to  have  the 
wit  to,  which  combines  the  notions  of  intelligence 
and  good  sense. 

The  pbr.  in  qiiot.  i6oa  has  become  proverbial,  though  com- 
monly taken  in  sense  8. 

ciaoo  Oniiis  3040  Godess  Sune . . iss . . Godess  word,  & 
Godess  witt.  i«97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  0391  Vor  wat  he  aj> 
Manlicbe  bigonne  be  it  a>  bileued  Woramanliche  as  vor 
defaute  of  wt  in  his  heued.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  285  pat  he 
ordaind  wit  his  wiite  He  multiplis  and  gouerns  itte.  Ibid. 
3079  Quea  [ysmael]  was  of  age  and  witte  A  wijf  he  spused 
of  egiptc.  Ibid.  29204  J>e  gift  o  wijt  of  vnder-standing,  O 
consail,  strenght,  o  gode  drcding,  O  conand-scipe,  and  o  pile. 
€-1430  Hymns  Virgin  (1S67)  5  Hell  welle  of  witt  and  of 
mere!  I  ISS*  T  Wilson  Lc^c  (ed.  2)  22  As  vertue  is  con- 
trarie  \'nto  vice,  witte  vnlo  folic,  manhode  vnto  Cowardise. 
iS<^  J.  Hctwood  Prcv.  fr  Ep^V-  (1867)  153  When  ale  is  in, 
wyt  is  out  When  ale  is  out,  wyt  is  in.  i6oa  Shaks.  Ham. 
11.  iL  90  Since  Ureuitie  is  the  Soule  of  Wit,  And  tedious- 
r.esse,  the  litnbes  and  outward  flourishes,  I  will  be  breefe. 
1681  Dryden  Abs.  ff  Achit.  i.  5S6  For  Lavish  Grants  suppose 
a  Monarch  lame  And  more  his  Goodness  than  his  Wit  pro- 
claim. 1701  Sw\TT  Contests  Athens  ^  KomeW.  Misc.(i7ii) 
a6  But,  however,  they  had  the  Wit  to  recal  him  [sc.  Aristides]. 
I7»S  Db  Foe  Voy.  round  I f^or/d  (1840)  326  But  they  were 
taught  more  wit,  to  their  cost,  in  two  or  three  days.  1886 
RusKiH  Prxteritn  I.  xi.  376  One  piece  of  good  fortune,  of 
which  I  had  the  wit  to  take  advantage.  1926  S.  Baldwin  in 
Mortt.  Post  8  Oct.  15/3  Men.,  who  ..  had  formed  his 
Majesty's  Government,  .and  who  had  the  wit  to  understand 
what  the  challenge  meant. 

f  b.  Contextually  in  predicative  use  :  A  piece  of 
wisdom  or  prudence,  a  wise  thing  to  do;  also, 
something  demanding  or  showing  wisdom,  a  matter 
of  practical  wisdom.    Obs. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  1.  344  To  fenyhe  foly  quhlle  is  wyt. 
c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  ("crse)  1609  parfor  es  wit,  to  lest  & 
mast,  Wine  or  aile  softly  to  tast.  1421-a  Hoccleve  Min. 
Poems  XX.  115  Whane  that  a  man  is  in  prosperite,  To  drede 
a  fall  comynge  it  is  a  wit.  1561  in  A rcAaeoiog-iaX.hV II, 
329  Gettinge  ys  a  chaunce  and  keapinge  a  witte. 

+  0.  A  prudent  measure  or  proceeding;  an  in- 
genious plan  or  device.    Obs, 

The  uses  exemplified  by  the  quots.  are  prob.  of  various  or 
mixed  origin. 

1340  Ayenb.  257  pe  iike  eddre  ous  tekh  a  wel  grat  wyt  |>et 
we  ne  hyere  najt  hane  charmere.  c  1383  Chaucer  L,  G.  ly. 
1423  Hyfsi^.  «5-  Medea,  To  syndyn  hym  into  sum  fer  cuntre 
Here  as  thb  lason  may  distroyed  be.  This  was  his  wit. 
c  1440  Gesta  Rom,  vi.  16,  I  shall  shew  |>e  a  goode  wit  in  J>is 
cas ;  and  if  Jwu  wok  do  after  my  conseile,  Jjou  shalt  not 
repente.  X607DEKKER  &  Webster  Northxv.  Hoe  v.  i,  Was't 
not  a  pritty  wit  of  mine,  .to  hnue  had  him  rod  into  Puck- 
ridge,  with  a  home  before  him  ? 

7.  Quickness  of  intellect  or  liveliness  of  fancy, 
with  capacity  of  apt  expression  ;  talent  for  saying 
brilliant  or  sparkling  things,  esp.  in  an  amusing 
way.   arch,     (Cf.  sense  8.) 

Formerly  sometimes  opp.  to  wisdom  or  judgement  \  often 
distinguished  from  humour  (e>ee  quots.,  and  note  s.v. 
Humour  sb.  7). 

1579  LvLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  61  As  the  Bee  is  oftentimes  hurt 
with  hir  owne  Honny,  so  is  witte  not  seldome  plagued  with 
his  owne  conceipt.  1597  Shaks.  z  Hen.  IV,  i.  ii.  11  Men  of 
all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  mee  :..I  am  not  onely  witty 
in  my  selfe,  but  (he  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men.     1650 

^,fiAVPM,Y^  Gondibert  Pref.  (1651)  27  Wit  vr.  not  only  the  luck 
and  latWur,  but  also  the  dexterity  of  thought.  1665  Boyle 
Occas.  Reft.  \.  iii.iii.  37  That  nimble  and  acceptable  Faculty 
of  the  Mind,  whereby  .«iome  Men  have  a  readiness,  and  sub- 
tilty,  in  conceiving  things,  and  a  quickness,  and  neatness, 
in  expressing  them,  all  which  the  custom  of  speaking  com- 
prehends under  the  name  of  Wit.  1704  Valden  Sir  W. 
Aston  187  His  flowing  wit,  with  solid  judgment  join'd. 
Talents  united  rarely  in  a  mind,  Had  all  the  graces  ana 
engaging  art,  That  charm  the  ear  and  captivate  the  heart. 

.  i;r6s  Chbsterp.  Lett,  to  Godson  {1890)  180  If  you  have  real 
wit  it  will  flow  spontaneously  and  you  need  not  aim  at  it.. . 
Wit  is  so  shining  a  quality,  that  everybody  admires  it,  most 
people  aim  at  it,  all  people  fear  it,  and  few  love  it  unless  in 
themselves.  1777  M.  Morgann  Ess.  Dram.  Char.  Falstaff 
1 63  1 1  being  very  possible,  I  suppose,  to  be  a  man  of  humour 
without  wit;  but  I  think  not  a  man  of. wit  without  humour. 
178a  CowpER  Gilpin  169  Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit  And 
lov'd  a  timely  joke. 

8.  Thatqualityofspeech  or  writing  which  consists 
in  the  apt  association  of  thought  and  expression, 
calculated  to  surprise  and  delight  by  its  unexpected- 
ness (for  i^articular  applications  in  17th  and  i8th 
century  criticism  see  esp.  quots.  1650,  1677,  1685, 
1690,  1704,  1709)  ;  later  always  with  reference  to 
the  utterance  of  brilliant  or  sparkling  things  in  an 
amusing  way. 

154a  Udall  Erasm.  ApoAh.  Pref.  **vijb,  Neither  dooe 
I  esteme  it  a  tbyng  worthie  blame , .  with  laughter  to  refreshe 
the  mynde. ,,  so  that  the  matier  to  laugh  at  bee  pure  witte 
and  honeste  [orig.  modo  risus  sit  argittus  ac  liberalis], 
1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  1.  \.  64  'I'hey  neuer  meet,  but 
there's  a  skirmish  of  wit  between  them.  1606  Chapman 
Monsieur  D' Olive  I.  i,  Critickes,  Essayists,  Linguists,  Poets, 
and  other  professors  of  that  facultie  of  wit.  1633  G.  Her- 
bert Tanple^  Ch.-Porch  xxxix,  Laugh  not  too  much:  the 
wittie  man  laughsleast;  For  wit  is  newcs  onely  to  ignorance. 
1650  Davekant  Gondibert  Pref.  (1651)  26  Wit  is  the  labori- 
ous, and  the  lucky  resultances  of  tliought  having  towards 
its  excellence,  .as  well  a  happine^se,  as  care.  1664  Fleck- 
NOR  Short  Disc.  Engl.  Stage  G6,  Comparing  him  (Jonson) 
with  Shakespear^  you  shall  see  the  difference  betwixt  Nature 
and  Art ;  and  with  Fletcher,  the  difference  betwixt  Wit  and 
Judgement.  1677  Drydkn  State  Innoc.^  Apol.  Her.  Poetry 
c  2  b,  The  definition  of  Wit . .  is  only  this :  That  it  is  a  pro- 


.  priety  of  Thoughts  and  Words  ;  or  in  other  terms,  Thought 
!  and  Words,  elegantly  adapted  to  the  Subject.  1684  Wood 
Life  {O.H.S)  111.  16  Apr.,  Lord  Chief  Justice  asked  him 
*  if.it  were  Oxford  Wit',  that  also  'he  should  say  that  if 
Ma^a  Ckarta  would  not  do  it  Longa  Sparta  should  do  the 
busines '.  j^teSRYorN  Sylvx  Pref  A  6, 1  drew  my  defini. 
I  tion  of  Poetical  Wit  from  my  particular  consideration  of 
him  [Virgil].  juJjg^J^ocKE  Hum.  Und.  11.  xi.  §  2  Wit  lying 
,  most  in  the  assemblage  of  Ideas,  and  putting  those  together 
with  quickness  and  variety.  1693  Dennis  Misc.  Pref.  a  2  b, 
I  A  true  description  of  Wit ;  which  is  a  just  mixture  of  Reason 
,  and  Extravagance.  1697  Dryden  yEneis  Ded.  (e)  3  b,  Les 
Petits Esprits  :,  .who  like  notlTTig  but  the  Husk  and  Rhind 
of  Wit;  preferr  a  Quibble,  a  Conceit,  an  Epigram,  before 
solid  Sense  and  Elegant  Expression.  1704  Pope  Let.  to 
Wycherley  26  Dec,  'I'rue  Wit,  1  believe,  rfra^be  defined  a 
justness  of  thought,  and  a  facility  of  expression,  vft^  — 
Ess.  Crit.  297  True  Wit  is  Nature  to  advantage  dress'd, 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  express'd.  171 1 
Addison  Spect.  No.  62  f  2  Mr.  Lock's  Account  of  Wit,  with 
this  short  Explanation,  comprehends  most  of  the  Species 
of  Wit,  as  Metaphors,  Similitudes,  Allegories,  ^Enigmas, 
Mottos,  Parables,  Fables,  Dreams,  Visions,  dramatick  Writ- 
ings, Burlesque,  and  all  the  Methods  of  Allusion.  1744 
Corbyn  Thomas  {title)  An  Essay  Towards  Fixing  the  True 
Standards  of  Wit,  Humour,  Raillery,  Satire,  and  Ridicule, 
1^8  O.  W.  Holmes  A  ut.  Breakf.-t.  iii.  19  We  get  beautiful 
efliects  from  wit, — all  the  prismatic  colours, — but  never  the 
object  as  it  is  in  fair  daylight,  a  1859  Leigh  Hunt  in  Jml. 
Edttc,  (1884)  1  Feb.  79  Wit  consists  in  the  arbitrary  juxta- 
position of  dissimilar  ideas  for  some  lively  purpose  of  assimi- 
lation or  contrast,  generally  of  both.  1900  Hammerton 
y.  M.  Barrie  /f  his  Bks.  78  There  is  more  *  heart '  in 
humour,  and  more  '  head  '  in  wit 

b.  With  qualification  (see  quots.  and  sheer  wit 
s.v.  Sheer  a.  8  b). 

1633  G.  Herbert  Temple^  Ch.-Porch  xi,  When  thou  dost 
tell  anothers  jest,  therein  Omit  the  oathes,  whicli  true  wit 
cannot  need.  1653  Flecknoe  Misc.,  Disc.  Lang.  100  Jests, 
Clenches,  Quibbles,  Bulls,  &c.,  ..which  altliou^h  properly 
they  be  not  Wit  (excepting  Jests  onely,  which  is  a  kind  of 
sportive  and  wanton  wit).  i68z  Sheffield  (Dk.  Buckhm.) 
Ess.  Poetry  12  True  Wit  is  everlasting,  like  the  Sun.  1693 
Dennis  Misc.  Pref.  a  4  b,  Scarron's  Burlesque  has  nothing 
of  a  Gentleman  in  it,  little  of  good  Sense,  and  consequently 
little  of  true  Wit.  1711  Gay  Pres.  St.  IVit  in  Arb.  Garner 
VL  511  The  Spectator^  whom  we  regard  as  our  Shelter  from 
that  flood  of  false  wit  and  impertinence  1717  Addison 
Ovid's  Met.  in.  v.  note,  Wks.  1721  L  243  As  True  wit  is 
nothing  else  but  a  similitude  in  Ideas,  so  is  False  wit  the 
similitude  in  Words.  Ibid.  244  Ovid,  who  is  the  greatest 
admirer  of  this  mixed  wit  of  all  the  Ancients,  as  our  Cowley 
is  among  the  Moderns.  1765  Chesterf.  Lett,  to  Godson 
(1890)  182  There  is  a  species  of  minor  wit,  which  is  much 
used,.. I  mean  Raillery.  1779  Johnson  L.  P.,  Co7i'ley  (1B68) 
ao  These  conceits  Addison  calls  mixed  wit;  that  is, wit  which 
consists  of  thoughts  true  in  one  sense  of  the  expression,  and 
false  in  the  other.  179a  D.  Stewart  Elem.  Philos.  Hum. 
Mind  V.  1.  305  note,  I  speak  here  of  pure  and  unmixed  wit, 
and  not  of  wit,  blended,  as  is  most  commonly,  with  some 
degree  of  humour. 

•fc.  A  witty  saying  or  story  ;  Rj'eu  d* esprit :  in 
the  collocation  Wits,  Jits,  and  fancies,   Obs. 

159s  A.  C[0PLEv]  {title)  Wits,  Fittes  and  Fancies.  Fronted 
and  entermedled  with  Presidentes  of  Honour  and  Wisdome. 
i6a6  W.  Vaughan  Golden  Fleece  i.  12  Except  jjou  season 
your  Auisoes  with  some  light  passages  with  wits,  fits,  & 
fancies.  1632  Brome  Northern  Lasse  i.  ii.  B2b,  Hee  . . 
breakes  as  many  good  iests  as  all  the  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies 
about  the  Towne. 

**  9.  {transf.  from  5.)  A  person  of  great  mental 
ability;  a  learned,  clever,  or  intellectual  person  ;  a 
man  of  talent  or  intellect;  a  genius,  arch,  ox  Hist. 
c  1470  Got.  <5-  Gaw,  1137  Wourschipfull  Wawane,  the  wit  of 
our  were.  1567  Sattr.  Poems  Ke/orm,  vii.  185  Quhair  is 
the  wittis  wont  to  reule  Scotland?  1591  Sylvester  Du 
Bartas  i.  v.  60  You  divine  wits  of  elder  Dayes,  from  whom 
The  deep  Invention  of  rare  Works  hath  com.  c  1600  Shaks. 
Sonn.  jix.  13  The  wits  of  former  daies,  To  subiects  worse 
haue  giuen  admiring  praise.     1638  Brathwait  Spir.  Spicerie 

i33  There  goes  an  Author  I  One  of  the  Wits  !  1653  H. 
lORK  Antid,  Ath.  III.  xi.  (1712)  124  Cartesius,  that  stu- 
pendious  Mechanical  Wit.  1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  9f  P. 
181  There  are  a  sort  of  sublimated  Wits  that  will  own  neither 
God  nor  Devil.  1779  Johnson  L,  P.,  Milton  Wks.  II.  131 
Milton,  the  scholar  and  the  wit,  1806  Wolcot  (P.  Pindar) 
Tristia  20  The  world.. Makes  wits  of  fools,  and  sanctifies 
a  sinner  1  1842  Lytton  Zanoni  i.  vi,  One  evening,  at  Paris, 
..there  was  a  reunion  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  wits  of 
the  time.  1867  '  OuroA  '  Cecil  Castlcfnaine''s  Gage  2  A  circle 
of  wits  gathered  '  within  the  steam  of  the  coffee-pot  *  at 
Will's. 

10.  {transf,  from  7.)  A  person  of  lively  fancy, 
who  has  the  faculty  of  saying  smart  or  brilliant 
things,  now  always  so  as  to  amuse ;  a  witty  person. 

169a  R.  L'Estrange  Fables  ccclxxi.  343  Intemperate  Wits 
will  spare  neither  Friend  nor  Foe.  1727  Gay  Fables  1.  x, 
Wits  are  game-cocks  to  one  another.  18*4  W.  Irving  T, 
Trav.  I.  i8o  There  is  no  character  that  succeeds  so  well 
among  wits  as  that  of  a  good  listener.  1835  Dickens  Sk. 
Boz,  Lond.  Recreations,  Uncle  Bill,  .is  evidently  the  wit  of 
the  party,  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xviii,  Go  on  joking, 
Ann.    You're  the  wit  of  the  family. 

in.  Senses,  chiefly  obsolete,  corresponding  to 
those  of  L.  scientia  and  senteniia, 

11.  "fa.  Knowledge;  learning;  pi.  departments 
of  knowledge,  sciences.    Obs. 

1197  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  4818  pebissopeshimansueredcAl 
wi|?  grete  reysons  &  wit  of  hor  boc.  13, .  Cursor  M.  18940 
(Arundel  MS.)  pe  holy  goost  5af  hem.. Of  alle  wittis  to 
touche  and  tast.  1387-8  'J'.  Usk  'I'esL  Love  n.  ii.  (Skeat)  43 
Poore  clerkes,  for  witte  of  schole,  I  sette  in  churches,  and 
made  suche  persones  to  precbe.  1565  Creation  0/  Eve'iTi 
Non-Cycle  Myst.  Plays  (1909)  15  The  tre  is  pleasante  to 
gett  wysedome  &  wytt. 

+  b.  The  fact  of  knowing,  knowledge,  awareness. 


13..  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  759  No,. .hi  mine  wite,  Y  no  herd 
ber-of  neuer  gete.  C1425  Wvntoun  Cron.  v.  x.  1936  God 
has  reserwit  til  hym  all  pe  wit  of  Jjat  >at  is  to  fal.  1483  in 
Acts  Parlt.  Scot.  (1875)  Xn.  32/1  Be  counsaile  command 
wit  or  consent  of  his  hienez.  [1646  Hexham,  Mij'ns  tvetens 
niet,  not  with  My  weet,  or  knowledge.] 

c.  Knowledge  communicated,  'intelligence', in- 
formation, esp.  in  phr.  to  get  wit  of,   Sc.  and  north. 

137s .Barbour  Bruce  xix.  443  The  lore!  DowgIas..Gat  wit 
of  thair  enbuschement.  c  1470  Henry  U^allace  iv.  515  In 
the  toun  no  wit  of  this  had  thai.  Ibitl.  xi.  1032  Quhill 
witt  tharoffis  in  till  Ingland  gane.  1504-5  Acc.  Ld.  High 
Treas.  Scot.  II.  474  The  men  that  cersit  and  sought  and  gat 
wit  of  the  silver  disch  that  wes  stoHin.  a  1578  Lindf^ay 
(Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  188  Boi  on  nowayis 
could  they  gett  wott  of  him.  1633  M.  P.  King  ^  Poor 
Northern  Man  123  Belike  the  King  of  me  has  gotten  some 
weet.  a  1700  Laidley  Worm  of  Spindleston  Heughs  xiv.  in 
Child  Ballads  l.-^^iTti^  Child  of  Wynd  got  wit  of  it.  1825 
Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss.  s.v.,  *  He  got  wit  '—he  obtained  intelli- 
gence. 

tl2.  Meaning,  signification:  =  Sense  sb,  19-21. 
01340  Hampole  Psalter  ii.  5  And  js  J>is  J^e  wit.  1340 
Ayenb.  96  pe  bo5es  of  \)0  traue  ine  one  wytte  bye^  alle  )>c 
ychosene  \}&i  euere  were.  13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1630,  I 
fayn  wolde  Wyt  {>e  wytte  of  he  wryt.  c  13S0  Wyclif  Set. 
Wks.  II.  Z77  pe  secounde  witt  is  allegoryke. 
tlS.  Way  of  thinking,  opinion,  judgement :  ^ 
Mind  sb."^  8,  9,  Sense  sb.  18.    Obs, 

C1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  J425  And  verraylich  hym 
scmed  J>at  he  hadde  The  same  wit.  £1380  Sir  Ferumb. 
1649  pan  were  hay  alle  in  wittes  tweyne.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Sgr.'s  T.  195  As  many  heddes,  as  manye  wittes  ther  been, 
C1386  —  Frankl.  T.  147  It  dooth  no  good  to  my  wit,  but 
anoyeth.  ^2400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  8135  What  is  5oure  wit? 
how  thenke  50W  ?  1555  Phaer  ^neidw.  (1558)  Civ,  The 
comons  into  sondry  wittes  diuided  wer  and  stood.  1581 
J.  Bell  Haddon's  Answ,  Osor.  282  The  old  Proverbe..: 
$0  many  heades,  so  many  wittes. 

IV.  14.  Combinations.  a.  attrib.,  as  wit- 
battle^  -combat^  -contest,  -pride,  -sally,  -shaft, 
-sponge,  -trap,  -work,  b.  objective,  as  wit-carrier, 
-gathering,  -stealer;  wit-writing ;  iv  it-assailing, 
-cherishing,  -p'acing,  -infusing,  -oppressing  adjs. 
c.  instrumental,  as  wit-abused,  -beaten,  -drawn^ 
-fraughtied,  -pointed  ^^)%.  d,  adverbial  (=  in,  or 
with  respect  to,  the  wit  or  wits),  as  wit -foundered, 
-stai'ved,  -stung,  -wondrous,  -worn  adjs.  e.  Special 
Combs. :  wit-crack,  the  '  cracking  '  of  a  joke  (cf. 
Cback  t/.  5),  a  brisk  witticism ;  so  wit-cracker,  one 
who  makes  witty  or  sarcastic  remarks;  wit-craft, 
f  {a)  the  art  of  using  one's  *  wit*  or  intellect  in 
reasoning,  logic  ;  {h)  exercise  of  one's  wits  ;  -wit- 
jar,  an  imaginary  vessel  humorously  feigned  to 
contain  the  wits  or  senses  (in  allusion  to  Ariosto's 
Orlando  Furioso  xxxix.  Ivii) ;  +  wit-lost  a.,  having 
lost  wit,  senseless,  foolish;  wit-monger,  a  'dealer' 
in  wit,  an  utterer  of  witty  sayings  {contemptuous') ; 
t  wit-rack  noiue-wd.,  a  faculty  of  eliciting  speech 
bywit(asarackelicitsaconfession);  f^it-suapper 
se  wit-cracker ;  f  wit-stand,  in  phr.  at  a  wit-stand 
(c(.  Stand  sb."^  6),  =  at  one's  wit's  end  (see  2  d) ; 
■f  wit-state,  state  of  being  in  one's  wits,  condition 
of  sanity;  f  wit-tooth  «  Wisdom  tooth;  f  wit- 
wanton  a.,  making  a  wanton  use  of  the  'wit'  or 
understanding  ;  also  as  sb. ;  f  wit-wanton  v.  intr. 
(with  it),  to  exercise  the  understanding  wantonly ; 
also,  to  indulge  in  wanton  wit ;  fwit-worm,  one 
who  has  developed  into  a  wit  (like  a  *  worm  '  or 
caterpillaremergingfromtheegg);  f  wit-worship, 
worship  devised  by  human  *  wit'  or  intellect  with- 
out divine  authority  or  sanction  (cf.WiLL-woKSHip); 
'f' wit-would,  "j*  wit-would-be,  a  pretender  to  wit, 
a  would-be  wit ;  'f  w^it-wright,  a  maker  of  wit, 
an  author  of  witty  sayings. 

1603  J.  Davies  (Heref.)  Microcosmos  40  The  will  *witt- 
abus'd.  x6oi  Chester  Lovers  Mart.  (1878J  106  The  *wit- 
assailing  Frenzie.  1693  T^vi>F>i  Juz-ennl  Ded.  (1697)  p.  Ixxii, 
The  *Wit.battel  of  the  two  Buffoons.  1599  ^ qui ^.9.  Angry 
Worn.  Abit/gton  (Percy  Soc.)  50  Sheele  persecute  the  poore 
*wit  beaten  man.  1702  Engl.  Theophrastus  7  *Wit-cairiers, 
whose  business  is,  to  export  the  fine  'things  they  hear.  1594 
Nashe  Unfcrt.  Trav.  D  4,  That  kinde  *wit-cherishing 
climate,  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies,  Wanvickshire  m.  (1662) 
126  Many  were  the  *wit-combates  betwixt  him  [jc.  Sbaks- 
pere]  and  Ben  Johnson.  1892  Child  Bnllnds  viii.  439/1 
*  Wit-con  tests  in  verse.  1663  Gurnall  Chr.  in  Arm.  in. 
XXX.  §2.  256  Satan  budges  not  for  a  thousand  such  Squibs 
and  *Wit-cracks.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  v.  iv,  102  A 
Colledge  of  *witte-crackers  cannot  flout  mee  out  of  my 
humour,  dost  thou  think  I  care  for  a  Satyre  or  an  Epigram  ? 
'573  P*  Lever  {title)  The  Arte  of  Reason,  rightly  termed, 
*Witcraft.  1605  Camden  Rem.,  Rebus  146  He  was  no 
body  that  coulde  not  hammer  out  of  his  name  an  invention 
by  this  wit-craft.  1903  Hardv  Dynasts  1.  i.  iii,  A  witcraft 
marked  by  nothing  more  of  weight  Than  ignorant  irregu- 
larity !  i68x  W.  Robertson  Phraseol.  Gen.  386  'Wit- 
drawn,  wire-drawn  curiosities.  1613  Boys  Expos.  Last 
Ps.  (1615)  7  The  'wit-foundred  drunkard.  1623  L.  Diggfs 
in  Shaks.  tst  Folio,  Thy  *wit.fiaiight  Booke.  1603  Deeble 
Commend.  Poems  in  J.  Davies  (Heref.)  Microcosmos  Oo  2  b, 
His  *witt-fraughte(i  workes.  1893  Max  Pf.mberton  Iron 
Pirate  iii,  I  sat  up  in  bed,  uncertain  in  the  effort  of  'wit- 
gathering  if  night  had  not  given  me  a  dream  rather  than 
an  experience.  1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  i.  iv.  34  Your 
*Wit. gracing  Skill.  1603  J.  Davies  (Heref.)  Microcosmos 
65  "Wit-infusing  Mercury.  1748  Richardson  ClarissaWl, 
Ix-xxviii.  326  l>r.  Hale.. was  my  good  Astolfo  (you  read 
Ariosto,  Jack)  and  has  brought  me  back  my  *wit-jar.     1599 
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Porter  Angry  Worn,  AMngton  (Percy  Soc)  13  111  report 
doth  like  a  bailitfe  stand,  To  pound  the  straying  and  the 
*wit-lost  tongue,  i6ao  Shelton  2nd  Ft.  Don  Quix.  xxxi. 
203  The  Prater  and  *Wit-monger.  1691  Wood  Atk.  Oxon. 
II.  620  [He]  was.. cried  up  as  the  main  witmonger  sur- 
viving to  the  fanatical  party.  1601  Chester  Loves  Mart. 
(1878)  102  *\Vit-oppressing  Drunkennesse.  1869  Rout- 
Udge*s  Ev.  B.y's  Ann.  546  The  butt  of  their  *wit. pointed 
pencils.  1591  Sylvrster  Du  Bartas  i.  li.  1151  All  the 
golden  *Wit-pride  of  Humanity,  Wherewith  nnen  burnish 
their  erroneous  vanity.  1643  Fuller  Holy  c^-  Prof.  Si.  iv. 
vi.  269  He  had  a  pretty  *wit-rack  in  himself,,  .to  draw 
speech  out  of  the  most  sullen  and  silent  guest.  1S49  Chalo- 
NKR  Erasm.  on  Folly  T  iij,  A  certain  passion  muche  lyke  to 
madnesse  or  "witrauyng.  1907  Raleigh  Shakespeare  174 
The  *wit-sallies  of  Beatrice  and  Rosalind.  i88i  Swinbubnk 
Mary  Stuart  i.  liJ.  6(  Our  keeper's  *wit- shaft  is  too 
keen  for  ours  To  match  with  pointless  iron.  1596  Smaks. 
Meick.  V.  lu.  V.  54  What  a  *witte-snapper  are  you.  1633 
Brome  Crt.  Beggar  11.  i.  (1653)  0  6  b,  This  humorous  wity 
Lady  is  a  *wit-sponge,  that  suckes  up  wit  from  some,  and 
holds  as  her  own.  a  1670  Haci^et  Abp.  Willinms  i.  (1693) 
188  They  were  at  a  *wit-stand.  1828-32  Webster,  *lVit- 
starved,  barren  of  wit ;  destitute  of  genius.  Examiner. 
C14S0  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  7237  Sho  lost  hir  *witt  state. 
z886  CoRBETT  Fall  of  Asgard  xxxv,  Surely  is  ale  a  great 
*wii-stealer.  1608  Machin  Dttmb  Knt.  iv.  i.  Fie  I  am  mad, 
Shain'd  and  dJsgrac't,  all  ""wit-stung,  wisdomlesse.  1601 
Holland  Pliny  xi.  xxxvii.  I.  338  The  farthest  cheek-teeth 
ID  a  mans  head,  which  be  called  Genuini,  (i.  the  *Wit- 
teeth).  1^50  Fielding  Aut?ior's  Farce  i.  vi,  Nor  was  it 
cram*d  with  a  pack  of  *\V'it-traps,  like  Congreve  and 
Wycherly,  where  every  one  knows  when  the  joke  was 
coming.  i6ia  Sylvestkr  Lachr.  Lackr.of)  Epicures,^ Wit- 
1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  x.  iv.  §  4.  6a 


wantons,  Atheists  

How  dangerous  it  is  for  wit-wanton  Men,  to  dance  with 
theix  nice  Distinctions,  on  such  Mysticall  Precipices.  1643 
—  Holy  <5-  Prof  St.  iir.  ii.  155  More  dangerous  it  is  to 
•wit-wanton  it  with  the  Majestie  of  God.     1795  South«y 

Joan  of  Arc  ix.  268  Wretched  Maid  !..  England's  in- 
human Chiefs  Shall.. black  thy  spotless  fame,  Wit-wanton 
it  with  lewd  barbarity.  1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  n.  ii.  11. 
Babylon  584  *Wit-wondrous  Salomon.  1632  B.  Jonsom 
Magn.  Lady  i.  i,  You'are  sure  to  have  !esse-*wit-worke, 
gentle  brother.  s6ii  —  Catiline  11.  i.  What  hast  thou  done 
With  thy  poore  innocent  selfe?..Thus  to  come  forth,  so 
sodainly,  a  *wii-worme?  1647  C.  Harvey  Schala  Cordis 
(1778}  153  That  which  worldly  wtt-worms  call  nonsense. 
1617  Greene's  Groat's  If^.  lyn  Pref.  A  2,  So  many  *  Witwom 
Ideots.  a  1629  Hindk  J.  Bruen  xxx.  (1641)  93  That  such 
service  unto  Saints,  is  but  *witt-worship,  will-worship,  and 
Idol-service.  1641  Sanderson  Serfn.,  Ad  Clerum  (i68t) 
II.  4  God  will  not  approve  of,  nor  accept  any  Wit-worship, 
or  Will-worship,  forged  or  devised  by  man.  1700  Congrevi 
Way  of  World  Ded.,  This  Play  had  been  Acted  two  or 
three  Days,  before  some  of  these  hasty  Judges  cou'd  find 
the  leisure  to  distinguish  betwixt  the  Character  of  a  *Wit- 
wotid  And  a  Truewit.  a  1763  Shenstonk  Ess.  Men  ff  Man* 
ners  Ixxxvi.  Wks.  1765  II.  225  A  wit-would  cannot  a^ord 
to  discard  a  frivolous  conceit.  1771  Sheridan  in  Rii'ol 
Beauties  16  Then  grinning  Witwould— tho'  no  Teague— 
_Who  more  successful  in  intrigue?  x68x  H.  More  Lei.  15 
in  Glanvill  Saddudsmus,  Our  professed  "Wit-would-be's  of 
this  present  Age.  1655  Strode  Floating  hi,  Ded.  Aa  b, 
If  ..*wit-wrights  Poets  be.  t666  Dryden  Ann.  Mirad, 
Pref.,  Ess.  (igo-:.)  I.  14  Wit  in  the  poet,  or  *Wit  writing, 
(if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  use  a  school-distinction). 

tWit,  A*<?«.  Obs,  Also  I  wyt,  3  wet,  {Orm.) 
Witt.  [OE.  wit  =  OFris.  *wit  (NFris.  waiy  wxt), 
OS.  witj  ON.  (MSw.)  vilj  Goth,  wit :  f.  unstressed 
fonn  of  Wb  prtm.  with  obscure  dental  element.] 
We  two, 

•  Beowulf  siS  Wit  J>aet  ?;ecw;edon  cnihtwesende.  c  tooo 
Ags.  Gosp.  Matl.  xx.  23  Maje  jyt  drincan  Jrone  calic  3e  ic 
to  drincenne  haebbc?  pa  cwiedon  big  :  Wyt  magon.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  33  5_if  -wit  beon  anes  lauerdes  men.  cizoo 
Ormin  201  Witt  sinndenn  off  swillc  elde  nu  J>att  witt  ne 
mu^henn  tamenn.  c  1205  Lay.  23653  Wit  tweie.  Ibid.  23663 
Fehten  wetscullcn  uncseolucn.  Ibid.^t^t-^  Fare  wit  [c  1275 
we  two]  to  uihte.  c  1250  Gen.  ^^  Ex.  1775  Frend  sule  wit 
ben.  And  trew3e  plijt  nu  unc  bi-twen. 

Wit,  i'.^  arch.  exc.  in  legal  use:  see  locib). 
Pres.  t.  wot  {Sc.  and  north,  dial,  wat) ;  pa.  t.  and 
pple.  wist.  Forms  :  see  below.  [A  Com.  Tent, 
preterite-present  verb:  OE,  witariy  1st  and  3rd 
sing.  pres.  Ind.  wdtj  and  pers.  wdst^  pi.  witon, 
pa.  t.  wisse,  wiste^  pa,  pple.  gewiten^  OFris.  w/Va, 
wit^  *wast^  *witon,  witen  and  wilath,  wiste  (mod. 
Fris.  dialects  have  various  analogical  forms,  e.g. 
pa,  pple.  7vistt  zvust),  OS.  witan,  wit,  wht^  witun^ 
wissa  (MLG.,  MDu,  weten^  weet,  weeiSj  weten^ 
wiste,  gheweten,  LG.,  Du.  weten),  OHG.  wi^^an^ 
wi^an,  wci^,  wizt^^umh^  wi^{()un,  wissa,  wista, 
{gt)wi^an  (MHG.  wi^^en,  wei^^  wi^s^eftj  wisse^ 
wiste,  wesse^  weste^  wuste,  gewiz^^en,  gewist,  G, 
wissen,  weiss,  weisst,  wissen,  wusste,  gewttsst),  ON. 
vita,  veil,  veizt,  vitum,  vissa,  vitadr,  (Sw.  veta^  vety 
visste,  vetat.  Da.  vitU,  ved,  vidste,  vidst),  Goth. 
witan,  waitf  waist ^  witum,  wissa :  f,  OTeut. 
wait-,  wit'  :—  Indo-Eur.  woid-,  weid-^  wid-  to  see 
(?  orig.  to  find\  also  found  in  OE.  adj.  wis  (^see  Wis 
j^.),  Wise  sb.^,  Wise  a.,  Wite. 

The  OE.  preterite-pres.  W(//,  w&st,  witon^  and  their 
equivalents  in  the  other  Germanic  langs.  (=  pro- 
perly, I  have  seen,  hence,  I  know),  correspond  to 
Skr.  vida,  vittha,  vidnidj  Gr.  orSa,  olG$a,  oJde, 
Ufjity  {X(T^fv),  OSl.  vidi^  visi,  etc.,  OPruss.  and 
sing,  waisei^  ist  pi,  waidimai,  and  are  based  on 
Indo-Eur.  woid-,  wid',  OE.  and  pers.  sing,  wdst 
(see  A,  a  b  below)  is  an  altered  form  of  *-7uds  by 
analogy  with  meaht  (2nd  sing.  pres.  of  Mat  v.^). 
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Similarly  OE.  wiste  is  an  altered  form  of  earlier 
wisse  after  regular  weak  forms  in  -te. 

Indo-Eur.  woid-,  weid-,  wid-  is  represented  also  by  Skr. 
veda  knowledge  (see  Veda),  vitta-  known,  vittd-  found,  Gr. 
€i5o5  appearance,  shape,  Xhia.  form,  tiSoi/  (:—  *k^ihov)  I  saw, 
aeiSeAo;  invisible,  eiSeVat  to  know,  ihilv  to  see,  ataros  un. 
seen,  unknown,  L.  videre  to  see,  Olr.  fiad  '  coram  ',  fiadii 
witness,  adfiadat  they  relate,  rofetar  I  know,  fiss  know- 
ledge, W.  givydd  presence,  gwyddom  we  know,  OSl.  videti 
to  see,  vidHi  to  know,  Lith.  viidas  face,  Ann.  gitem  I  know, 
egit  he  found  ;  and  (with  nasal  infix)  Skr.  vinddti  finds,  Gr. 
ti'SaAAetrt'at  to  appear,  Olr.  fnnaim  I  find  out. 

The  original  conjugation,  typically  represented  by 
to  wit  or  wete,  pres.  /  and  he  wot,  thou  wost,  we, 
ye,  and  they  wite,  pa.  t.  wistj  pa.  pple.  witen,  pre- 
sented many  appaient  anomalies,  and  various 
attempts  at  normalization  were  made  by  means  of 
analogical  formations  and  irregular  extension  of 
the  use  of  certain  forms,  with  the  result  that  new 
infinitive  and  present-stem  forms  came  into  existence 
which  it  is  necessary  to  treat  separately :  see  Wis 
z/.i,  Wist  v.^  Wot  v.,  and  the  archaistic  Weet  v^- 
(For  forms  combined  with  prefixed  negative  wtf  see 
Nete,  Nist,  Niten,  Nost,  Not  z/.^,  Kcjte.)] 
A.  Inflexional  Forms. 

1,  Infinitive,  a  i.  i  witan  (witenne,  -an(n)e, 
-on(n)e),  a-5  witen,  3-5  wyten,  wite,  4-5 
wytene,  (whyte,  wiet),  4-6  wyt(e,  wytte, 
witto,  Sc.  vit,  (i  wiotan,  wietan,  Norihumb. 
wuta,  3  witene,  Orm,  witenn,  4  witin,  witten, 
wijt,  wyete,  *SV.  vyt,  -e,  5  wiete,  whitte),  4-7 
witt,  5-6  wytt,  4-  wit.  a  2.  4-6  wet,  wette, 
(4 Sc.  vet),  5  wetten.  ^.  4-5  wetyn,  4-6  weit(e, 
4-7  wete,  5  weten(e,  5-7  weete,  (8-9  arch!) 
weet,  (6  arch,  weeton).   (See  also  Wekt  z/.IjWot.) 

a  ^  f  888  Alfred  Boeth,  vii.  §  i  5if  )>u  l>onne  heora  ^eawas 
mtan  wilt.  C897  —  Gregory's  Past.  C.  Pref.  7  iDa  3e 
niedbeSearfosta  sien  eallum  monnum  to  wiotonne.  /bid. 
XV.  92  Mare  to  wietenne  Sonne  eow  3earf  sie.  iriioo  O.  E, 
Chron.  an.  1050  (MS.  D)  Hit  is  earfoS  to  witane  J^ara 
biscopa  )«  Jjaertocomon.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  9  ^ef.  .me  hit 
mihte  witen.  c  1205  Lav.  26607  Heo  wolden  wite  j^at  soSe 
of  Walwain.  c\%ijia  St.  Clement  128  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  326 
He  wilnede  muche  to  wyten  of  god.  axyaoCursorM.Zzoi 
pou  sal  wijt  on  quatkin  wise  [etc].  1340  Hampole  Pr. 
Come.  3763  Na  man  . .  may  wytte  Whether  [etc].  1340 
Ayenb.  i  pet  is  to  wytene.  13..  Cursor  M.  12304  (Gott.) 
Hu  sal  he  witt  quat  tav  mai  be?  Ibid,  igyjg  (Edin.)  pat 
petir  mo^te  witte  quat  sco  were.  Ibid.  23635  If  \>ai  oht 
mai  witin  [v.  r.  witten]  jjar.  13. .  Gaiv.  4-  Gr.  Knt.  131  Vch 
wy3e  may  wel  wit.  1362  Langl.  P.  PL  A.  11.  27  pat  j>ou 
niiht  wyte..whuche  J>ei  ben.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xix. 
iCristofore)  401  Gyf  f»u  vit  wil  myn  cunctre.  <^  1380  Sir 
Ferumb.  1367  To  whyte  what  hure  wille  were.  ?  a  1400 
Morte  A rt A. 420  h^iithyme  wiet.. I  salle.  .take  leue.  i^zS 
Lydg.  De  Guil,  PUgr.  4493  To  wyten  whether. .  Myn  hamer 
hem  touchyd.  c  1450  Merlin  82  She  wolde  gladly  witen 
what  a-mendes  the  kynge  wolde  do.  ?  1475  Stonor  Papers 
(Camden)  I.  156,  I  lett  you  whitte  I  am  grette  with  the 
Kyng.  C1500  Three  Kings'  Sons  168  There  be  none.. but 
wold  be  glad  to  wite  me  do  wele.  X5a6  Tindale  Matt. 
xxiii.  8  One  ys  youre  master,  that  is  to  wytt  Christ.  1533 
Gau  Ricki  Vay  (S.T.S.)  55  Desir  notht  to  vit.  1577  Fulkk 
Confut.  Purg.  393  You  must  witte.  1580  wytte  [see^.  1531]. 
1618  DiGBV  Voy.  Mediterr.  (Camden)  31  To  witt.  1795  wit 
[see  B.  3  c]. 

a*.  13..  Cursor  M.  22556  (Edin.)  Quen  nan  sal  wet  quar 
|>am  to  nest,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviii.  {Egipdane)  404 
God  has  send  me. .pi  lyfe,  pe  stat,  al  Hal  to  vet.  Jat^oo 
Morte  Arth.  948  To  wette  of  the  warlawe,  whare  that  he 
lengez.  c  1460  Play  Sacram.  1 88  in  Non-Cycle  Myst.  PI. 
63  Off  yower  welfare  fayn  wet  wold  we.  1510  Sir  R, 
Grksham  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Scr.  in,  I.  234  Yt  may  pleasse 
your  Grace  to  wette  I  have  [etc.]. 

/3.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  \Zj$  (Colt.)  How  sal  we  o  )>\s  waters 
weit  {Fairf.  wete]  Quedir  (»ai  be  fulli  fallen  yeit?  13.. 
Northtm  Passion  (MS.  I)  648  a  Wele  maye  we  alle  wetyn 
and  se  pat  it  myghte  neuyr  so  be.  <r  1^00  Anturs  Arth. 
lyj  (Douce  MS.)  Yit  wetene  I  wolde  What  wrathede  ^od 
moste.  f  2400  Melayne  120  He  dose  J>e  wele  to  weite. 
c  1425  Noak's  Ark  131  in  Non-Cycle  Myst,  PI.  23  How 
Thou  shalt  weet  all  his  will,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv,  531/1 
Wytyn',  or  wetyn",  or  knowyn'.  X475  Sir  J.  Paston  in  P. 
Lett.  III.  130  It  pleasyd  yow  to  weele  of  myn  hcele.  1531 
Elvot  Gov.  i.  ix,  Lettinge  you  weete  [ed.  1580  wytte]  that 
we  haue  a  sonne  borne.  1596  weeten  [see  B.  10  c(^)].  1600 
weete  [see  B.  9  b].  1610  in  Picton  L'poot  Munic.  Rec, 
(1883)  I.  121  You  shall.. do  the  Maior..to  wete  thereof. 
1748,  1819  weet  [see  B.  loc  («)]. 
2.  Jndicat?ve'Present.  a.  ist  and  ird pers.  sing, 
a.  1-6  (8-9  Sc.)  wat,  I,  4-6  watt,  (i  uat,  i,  3 
W8Bt,  3  what,  waht,  4  north,  waite,  wayte, 
quat,  -e,  Sc.  vat),  4-5  watte,  4-7  (8  Sc.)  wate, 
5-9  Sc.  and  «.  dial,  wait  (6  vait),  0.  3-9  wot, 
(3  wod,  4  woth),  4-5  woot,  (whot,  5  whotte, 
wout),  4-6, 8  wote,  5-6  woote,  wotte,  5-7  wott. 
Also  in  1st  pers.  connbined  with  prefixed  pronoun 
(ichot,  chote)  :  see  I  pron.  A.  ^  2  and  Ch  pron. 

a.  f9So  Lindisf.Gosp.  John  viii.  55  Ic.  .conn  z/^/wat  [<:975 
Ruskw.  Gosp.  watt]  hine.  c  laoo  Vices  <5-  Virtues  21  He  hit 
wat  3e  wat  alle  [>ing.  ci»05  Lav.  7262  Wel  ich  hit  waet 
what  Bruttis  w.es.  Ibid,  38088  Ich  what..agan  is  al  mi 
biisse.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5060  Mi  fader . .  fars  well,  i  watte. 
13..  Ibid.  12219  (Gatt.)  Fire  i  quat  him  mai  noght  brio. 
13..  Northern  Passion  (Camb.  Gg.  5.  31)  356.  I  hafe  done 
I  ne  wate  what.  Ibid.  1654  Onone  pilate  a  lettyr  he  wrate, 
So  says  saynt  lohne  J>at  wele  wayte. «  c  i4a5  Wyntoon 
Cron.  cxviii.  1987  (MS.  W.)  Quhejwr  it  sa  were  ..  I  wait 
nocht.  1583  Leg.  Bp.  St,  Androis  \-ji^  I  watt  now  what 
the  propheit  menis.  1615  Brathwait  Strappado  (1878)  129 
Wtle  I  wate.     1724  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  25  And 
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that's  an  unco  faut  I  wate.  1785  Burns  Hallo%veen  xii, 
I  wat  she  made  nae  jaukin.  1835  Brockeit  N.  C.  Gloss., 
Wait,  wot. 
0.  a  laas  Ancr.  R.  52  peo  . .  wot  betere  ]>en  ich  wot. 
a  1250  Owl  ^  Night.  1190  Ich.. wod  al  J^at  to  kumen  is. 
a  1300  Cursor  AL  8298  Wil  i  wote  al  yi  yerning.  13. .  Ibid. 
2378  (Gott.)  His  catel  wele  i  woth  [Trin.  1  woot].  13. .  Guy 
Warw.  (A.)  590  Ichot  for  soJ>e  he  wil  me  sle.  c  1380  Wyclif 
Wks.  (1880)77  No  prelat  whot  where  be  schal  be  dampnyd. 
f  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  1359  Dido,  Wel  I  woot  hit  is  al 
in  vayne.  4:1400  Destr.  Troy  11359,  I  wotte  hit  full  wele 
X426  AUDELAY  Poems  15  He  whot  never  hou  sone  God  wyl 
here  his  bone.  1526  Tindalk  Luke  xvi.  4,  I  woote  what  to 
do.  i6oo  Holland  Livy  i.  i,  Neither  wote  I  well,  nor  if 
I  wist,  dare  I  advouch.  177s  J.  Tait  Laud  of  Liberty  \. 
xlv.  23  Here  oft,  I  wote,  dame  Ignorance  was  seen.  1862 
H.  a.  Kennedy  Waifs  ^  Stniys  137,  I  well  wot. 

b.  2nd  pers.  sing,     a.  1-4  wast,  (i  wsest,  uast, 

3  Orm.  wasst),  3-5  wost,  4-5  woost,  woste. 
Also  combined  with  foil.  pron. :  1  wastu,  3  wostu, 
4-5  wostow(e,     0.  See  Wot  v.     7.  4  Sc.  vittis. 

a.  ^900  Andreas  1186  Wsest  t>e  beeles  cwealm  hatne  in 
belle?  C975  Rushw.  Gosp.  John  iiL  8  Ne  wastu  hwona 
cyme3  &  hwider  ga3.  ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xlii.  7  pu 
nast  nu  J^a;t  ic  do,  ac  ]>\\  wast  sySSan.  c  1205  Lay.  15836 
Nu  J>u  hit  wost.  a  1250  O^vl  ^r  Night.  716  Wostu  to  wan 
man  was  ibore?  a  1300  Cursor  M.  25477  Vnworthi  am  j, 
wel  ]jou  wast.  1:1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  79  pou 
woost  wel  hat  Fariseis..ben  sclaundrid.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose 
6075,  I  bidde  thee  teche  hem,  wostowe  howe.  1483  Caxton 
Gold.  Leg.  124/2  Thou  woste  not  what  thou  sayest. 

1'  <^  ^375  'Sc.  Le^.  Saints  \\\.  {Andreas)  508  Bot-gyf  }?u  will 
hertly  trow,  pu  vittis  nocht  ^u  speris  now  \nunquam  tu  ad 
itnagiueni  huj'us  veyiiaiis  altinges], 

C.  Plural,  al.  i  witon,  weotan,  uutu(n, -on, 
wut(t)on,  3  witan,  2-5  witen  (3  Orm.  -enn, 
WTiten),  3-5  wyten  (3  wuyten,  4  whiten,  5 
wittin) ;    3-5  wite,  4  witte,  5  wyte,  wytte  ; 

4  weten,  -in,  5  wet,  weet,  wete.  a'^,  i  wutaj), 
witaj?,  witteU,  wutas,  3  wutez,  3-4  wute]?,  3-5 
witep  (4  -yp,  wytep,  wtej),  wites,  5  whitep, 
wittis  ;  5  wetej»,  -ij),  -yj?).     /3.  See  Wot  v, 

a'.  C900  tr.  Baeda's  Hist,  11.  v.  We  weotan  J?aet  we  l>3ea 
bearfe  nabbaS.  ^950  Lindisf  Gosp.  Matt.  xx.  22  Ne  uutuje 
huset  je  giwas.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xvi.  30  Nu  we 
witon  J>a2t  t>u  wast  ealle  Sing.  1154  O,  E.  Chron.  (Laud) 
Introd.  3  We  witan  o]jer  cxland.  C1175  Lamb.  Horn.  19 
Nusten  heo  nawiht  swa  mucnel  of  him  swa  we  witen.  c  1200 
Ormin  7932  patt  witenn  menn  inojhe.  C1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  161  Hie  wuten . . wuderward  hie  sullen  weie  holden., 
c  1250  Gen,  ^  Ex.  390  Adam  and  cue  it  wite  ful  ;are.  c  1275 
Passion  our  Lord  261  in  O.  E,  Misc.  44  Hwat  ich  to  beom 
seyde,  wel  wyten  heo.  c  1290  Beket  1025  in  S.  Eng.  Leg, 
136  5e  wuyten  wel,  c  1380  Wycuf  Wks.  (1880)  77  %Vp  prc- 
latis  witte  not  where  here  preiere  be  acceptable,  X387-8 
T.  UsK  Test.  Love  i.  viii.  (Skeat)  1.  80  Ye  weten  wel.  .that 
_..I  defouled  never  my  conscience.  £-1400  26  Pol.  Poems 
iii,  loi  Lordis  wet  neuere  wliat  comouns  greues,  c  1400 
Pride  of  Life  483  in  Non-Cycle  Myst.  PI.  104  ?e  wittin  we! 
bat  he  is  king.  1402  yack  Upland  in  J'ol.  Poems  (Rolls) 
II.  17  These  wretches  weet  never  where  to  been.  1426 
LvDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  5528  Ye  wyte  wel. 

a  '.  c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  li.  10  psette . .  wuta3  [Ruskw. 
witaH  sie  Sseite  he  mseht  hasfeS  sunn  monnes.  Ibid.  x.  41 
Sciiis,  wutas^ie  [c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  wite  je],  —  Luke  xxi. 
30  WitteS  [Rushw.  wuta^]  jie  t>a;tte  neh  is  5e  summer. 
cgjS  Rushw.  Gosp.  John  iv.  22  We  worSigaS  baelte  we  wutun. 
aisa^  Ancr.  R.  252  To  wel  we  hit  wuteo.  <:i29o  Beket 
1005  m  S.  Eng:  Leg,  135  Wel  we  wutez.  a  1300  /,eg.  Rood 
18  As  5e  witep  we!,  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  iv.  4  ^e  seke 
vanytes:  and  wites  that  it  is  vayne  that  ^e  luf.  ^  1380 
Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  89  Men  wityj?  neuere  what  it  menep. 
0x400-40  R.  Glouc.  Chron.  (Rolls)  123  Je  wytep  [v.rr. 
wetep,  wetyth,  whitep],  1409  in  Exch.  Rolls  Scot.  IV, 
Pref.  209  Gif  ony  of  the  foresaide  lordis  wittis.  -ony  maner 
of  grefcapperand  til  other. 

3,  Subjunctive  Present.  1-5  wite  {pi.  witen), 
(i  wiete,  A'orthumb.  witto,  -e,  -u,  3  wute,  4  wijt, 
witte,  vit),  4-5  wyt,  4-6  wit,  wyte,  wete,  5 
weete. 

.:897  i^LFRED  Gregory'' s  Past.  C.  xxviii.  191  Sua  sua  hie 
selfe  wieten.  .3aet  hi  hit  for  Gode  don.  C950  Lindisf.  Gosp. 
Luke  i.  18  Unde  hoc  sciam,  huona  Sis  witto?  c  1000  Rule 
St: Benet  (1888)  16  He  wite  pat  he.  .iarcie  hine  to  gescead 
ageldenne,  c  1200  Ormin  5710  patt  tu  ne  wite  nan.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  250  God  hit  wute  &  he  hit  woi.  13..  in  Sir  W, 
Pole  Old  Evid.  (?i84o)  i  Vit  alle  men  pat  pis  skrite  heris 
and  ses.  1340  Ayenb.  5  pis  hoc  is  ywrite  uor  englisse  men, 
pet  hi  wyte  hou  hi  ssolle  ham-zelue  ssriue.  c  1380  Wyclif 
Wks.  (1880)  373  Wete  lordis  well  pat  [etc.].  c  1400  Gamelyn 
644  It  is  good  that  we  witen  what  men  they  be.  a  1425 
Cursor  M.  14348  (Trin.),  I  woI  pat  alle  witen.  1447  Boken- 
HAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  33,  1  wil  ye  wete  Two  precyous 
relykys  I  her  have  wyth  me.  1470-85  MhiXiVi^  Arthur  vi. 
viii.  195.  I  wyl  that  thou  wete  and  knowe  that  I  am  Launcelot 
du  lake.  1545  Ascham  Toxoph.  \i.  (Arb.)  145  Awaye  or  a 
man  wite.  1596  Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  vni. 
(S.T.S.)  II.  104  To  defend  hini  selfe,  that.,tha  steil  him 
nocht  doune  or  he  wit, 

4.  Past  tense  {indie,  and  subj.).  a.  1  wisse,  i~6 
wiste,  (1,3  Orm.  wisste),  3-6  wyste,  4-6  wyst, 
(4  wijst,  Sc.  viste,  4-6  Sc,  vist,  vyst,  5  wysste), 
4-  wist.  Also  in  3rd  pers.  pi.  combined  with  foil, 
pron.  4  wistey,  wystey.  /3.  i  //.  westan,  4—6 
west  (4-5  west©),  6  Sc.  weist.  7.  1  wyste,  3-5 
wuste,  (3  wste),  4-6  wust.  S,  .j-5  wost(e. 
«.  4  Sc.  wyttyt. 

a.  Beotvulf  1^1  Ne  wiston  hie  drihten  god.  Ibid,  246  Ne 
ge  leafnesword  guSfremmendra  gearwe  ne  wisson.  Ibid, 
2519  J^if  ic  wiste.  C950  Lindisf,  Gosp.  '^\ii\.t.  xxvii.  18  He 
wisse  forcSon  pset  3erh  sefist  saldon  hine.  c  11"]$  Lamb. 
Horn.  19  Heo  wisten..pet  he  wes  hali.  cizoo  Ormin  521 
lilc  an..  Wisste  full  wel,  C1275  Passion  our  Lord  160  m 
O.  E.  Misc.  42  He  wyste  pat  pe  Gywes  hyne  pouhte  spille. 
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«i300  Cursor  Af,  15953  pan  wijst  he  cummen  his  maister 
word.  /*<</.  16054  Sir  pilatc.Wist  ^>ain  was  leif  to  lei. 
CI3J0  R.  Brunnk  CJkron.  l^act  (Rolls)  5068  BeUere  wistey 
nought  what  for  to  da  Ibid,  6021  wysicy.  « i3S*  Minot 
Petms  (ed.  Hall)  iii.  52  Men . .  pat  wist  both  of  welc  and  wo. 
S3..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  15a  He  ne  wyst  on  worde  what  he 
warp  schulde.  13. .  Gmu.  fy  Gr.  Knt  461  Neuer  more  Jwn 
ji«y  wysie  fram  quej>en  he  was  wonnen.  137^  Barbour 
Bruc*  IV.  771  Quhcthir  scho  ..Wenit,  or  vist  it  vitterly. 
f  137s  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviil  {^Egipciane)  1327  Hc.vyst  it 
was  scho.  f  1400  Desi^'  Trey  13839  All  wiston  thowise.. 
He  shuld  duly  be  ded.  c  1450  AUrlin  35  When  these,  .men 
wisten  that  Vortiger  sholde  be  kynge.  1537  Q.  Margaret 
in  St.  Pa/trs  Hen.  Vl/f,  V.  120  And.  thys  Raulme  vyst 
that  Ze  void  be  dvsplesyd.  1556  A  urelio  ^  Isab.  (1608)  B  v, 
She  shewed . .  all  that  she  wiste.  1576  R.  Peterson  <7.  della 
Casa's  Galatto  la  The  Count  ..  neuer  wyst  of  his  fault. 
s86$  Swinburne  Chasttlard  i.  ii.  200  And  that,  God  wot, 
I  wist  not. 

^.  a  1000  Judith  207  Westan  bejen  \>2tX  retc.].  1340  Ayenb, 
73  pet  hi  wesicn  be  hare  wj'lle.  1539  St.  Papers  Hen.  Vill^ 
VIU.  172  He  west  not,  whether  [etc.].  a  1585  Montgomerik 
Chrrtie  <5-  Slae  178,  I . .  weist  not  what  it  memd.  _ 

y.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps,  (Th.)  cvi.  29  Swa  he  hira  willan  wyste 
fyrmest.  c  laos  Lav.  525  He..wuste,  )>at  [w  king  . .  for3 
scutde  iwcnden.  Ibid,  1167  His  sae-monnen,  J»c.  .t>a  lawen 
wusten.  a  izyiOwiA-  N'ight,  10  Ei^r  seide  of  oj^erescuste 
pat  alerc  worste  l>at  hi  wuste.  xa97  R.  Gi.ouc  (Rolls)  2025 
Po  he  wsie  wat  he  was.  136a  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  in.  52  Wust 
I  |»at,..J>cr  nis  nouJ?ur  Wyndou  ne  Auter,  pat  I  ne  schulde 
maicen  oJ»ur  mende.  C1400  St.  Alexius  (Vernon)  326  He 
wuste  he  scholde  hehen  wende.  1555  Phaer  j^mid.  11. 
(1558)  Diij  b.  Nor  what  to  do  I  wust. 

i.  1387  Trevisa  Higdtn  (Rolls)  VII,  55  Me  wost  not 
where  me  my^te  mete  hem.  a  1450  Knt,  de  la  Tour  (1868)  6 
Whanne  her  fader  wost  she  was  with  childe.  S49S  Ada 
Dom.  Cone.  (1839)  274/2  Robert.. maid  faith  he  wost  nocht 
quhare  It  wes. 

«.  1375  Barbour  Bruct  xii.  156  He  wyttyt  {v.r.  askit]  at 
thaim  of  tbair  far. 

b.  2nd  pers.  sing.  I,  4,  6  wistest  (i  wistes, 
si^j.  wisse,  wiste),  4  wystest,  (vistes),  wiate, 
4-5  wyste,  wist,  6  wyst. 

c888  .^Elfred  Boeth,  v.  §  3  Ic  wolde  J^aet  bu  me  sadest 
hwael»er  3u  wisse  hwset  J>u  self  waere.  f  930  Lindisf.  Gosp, 
John  i.  48  Huona.  .mec  u-istes  8u7  ciooo  Ags.Gosp.  Matt. 
XXV.  26  Du  wistest  t>jct  ic  rype  Jwer  ic  ne  sawe.  13.,  AT, 
Horn  240  (Harl.)  Tech  him  alle  J?e  listes  |>at  J>ou  euer 
wy^test  [Laud  MS.  vistes].  1387-6  T.  Usk  Test.  Love  i. 
viii.  (Skeat)  I,  31  In  as  fer  as  thou  hem  wistest  false.  1433 
Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  xiv,  Wist  thou  thy  payne  to  cum  ..welc 
myght  thou  wepe.  0430  Ckev,  Assise  186  If  |?ou  here 
dome  wyste.  c  1500  Melusine  24  Yf  thou  wyst  and  knew 
the  grette  meruaylles.  1587  Golding  De  Mornay  ii.  (1592) 
21  If  thou  wistest  how  to  vse  them. 

5.  Imperative.  Stem  as  in  l;  endings  :  sing.  1-6 
-O;  occas.  combined  with  foil.  pron.  4  witow;  //. 
I  -aj?,  1-5  -e  (in  wife  je),  i,  4-5  -©)?,  4-5  -eth, 
5  -ipi  -yp  J  north,  i  -as,  4  -s,  5  -is,  -ys ;  also  sing, 
and  (4-)  pi.  without  ending. 

0900  CvNEwuLF  Elene  945  Wite  3u  t>e  Rearwor  J?att  ?Su.. 
anforlete.  .lufan  dryhtnes.  C900  tr.  Bstda's  Hist,  iv.  viii, 
Wita3  ge  }^i  hit  swa  nis.  971  Blickl.  Horn,  183  Wit  hu 
}Tonne  Jraet  ic  eom  dry.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  iv.  4  [3]  Wite 
ge  [scitote]  )>xt  God  jemycladc  his  Sone  jehalsodan.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  9  Wite  5e  hwet  wes  sinagoge  on  Jjam  aide 
laje.  c  laoo  Obmin  205  Witt  tu  J>att  ice  amm  Gabriael.  c  laos 
wite  \>u  [see  B.  5].  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4727  Wijt  \GStt.  wit] 
yee  wel.  Ibid.  20275  Has  na  dred,  hot  wijts  it  wele.  13. . 
Bonaventuras  Medit.  354  Wete^  (jat  he  me  hated  ar  50W, 
c  i3a5  Spec.  Gy  IVarw.  312  Wete  ^u  wel.  c  1350  Will. 
PalemedZ  A  gladere  wommon  .  .no  mi3t  go  on  er^e.  .witow 
for  sot>e.  c  1400  Maundev.  vi.  [v.]  (1919)  I.  23  And  wyte  gee 
wel  J»at  [etc.].  C1400  Destr.  Troy  7jjs  Wetys  hit  all  wele 
..pat  t»e  dayens  you  deriL  1441  in  keg,  Mag.  Sig.  Scot. 
I4S0,  69/a  Wittb  me  to  hafe  gevin  [etc.].  x4$o-^  tr.  Seer. 
Seer.  Prol.  3  Witith  welle  that  Aristotille  made,  .manywon- 
drcs,  C1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aytnon  xvii.  396  Sjrr,  wyte 
that  Charlemagne  is  come  wyth  his  oost.  1508  Dunbar 
Gold.  Targe  177  Wit  ye  thay  did  thair  baner  hye  display. 

6.  Present  Participle.  a.  i,  4  witonde,  (l 
wittende,  weotende),  4  n.  dial,  witand,  wetand 
{Sc.  vittand),  4-6  Sc.  wittand ;  4-6  witing, 
wyt-,  etc.,  5-6  weting,  -yng(e,  6-  witting. 

C900  tr.  Bsda's  Hist.  i.  xxvii._(ed.  Schipper)  95/1  No 
witende  (orig.  nesciens].  Ibid.  iv.  iii.  (1890)  270  Ne  weoten- 
dum  [orig.  nescientibus],  f  950  Lindisf,  Gosp.  John,  Introd. 
3  Scientif  uitend.  a  1340  HAMPOLE/'W/^r  x.  4  Witand  his 
priuytes.  CX37S  Sc.  Leg.  .faints  v.  {yokannes)  86  Wittand 
na  wx  1413-30  LvDC.  Ckron.  Troy  i.  2714  Noon, ,  wetyng 
what  sche  ment.  1548  Udau,  Erasm.  Par.  N,  T.  Pref.  8 
Well  wetyng  that  [etc].  1867  Bailey  Universal  Hymn  8 
Willing  nought. 

7.  Past  Participle,  a.  1-5  witen,  (2  wy-,  4 
-in),  4-5  witten,  5  wytene,  wetyn,  -un,  -en(e, 
Sc,  5  witting,  5-6  -in,  witno,  6  Sc.  wyttin, 
8  (?)  wit.  3.  3,  5  west,  4  woste,  4-6  wyst, 
5  wyste,  "wiste,  4-  wist, 

a,  ciooQ  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xil  2  Nis  nan  Hng.-behydd 
\fxt  nc  sy  witcn  [Hatton  Gosp,  jcwyten],  a  1^00  Cursor  M. 
6906  In  his  time  war  t>e  fabus  written,  pat  yeit  er  thoru  l>e 
bokes  witten  \GJtt.  witin,  Trin,  witen].  a  1400  MorteArtk. 
869  Hade  I  wytene  of  this.  £r  1400  Ywaine  ^  Gaw.  1810 
Sho  Iclc  als  sho  him  noght  had  sene,  Ne  wetyn  that  he  thar 
had  bene,  ^  1425  Wvntoun  Cron.  cxxxviii.  435  Gif  ]>ai  had 
witting,  herd,  or  sene.  c  1470  Harding  Ckron.  utxvi,  v,To 
be  written  ..  euer  to  be  knowen  and  weten.  C1475  Rauf 
Coiijear  604  And  I  had  wittin.  c  1560  A.  Scott  Poems 
(S.T.S.)  ii.  32,  1  wald  J>at  it  wer  wittin.  1596  Dalrymple 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  (S.T.S.)  II.  444  Gif  the  peple  had 
witne.  17, .  ')amie  Douglas  ii.  in  Child  Ballads  IV.  98  An 
I  had  wit  what  I  wit  now. 

p.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  18130  Als  he  had  wist  it  noght. 
C1300  Harrow.  Hell  33  (Digby  MS.)  Subt«n  haui  boled 
and  west  [Harl.  MS.  wyst]  Bobe  chele,  hounger  and  f»urst. 
a  1310  K.  Horn  1484  (Harl.)  Knybtes  of  ^  beste  pat  he  euer 


hede  of  weste.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr,  i.  xiii.  67  V  haue  wiste 
.suche  men.  ?I48j  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  131  And  y  had 
west  that  ^e  would  a  t^ed  so  sor,  1526  wyst  [see  Had-1- 
wist].     179a  [see  B.  7).     1844  wist  [see  B.  1  d]. 

B.  SignificaUon. 

I.  Simple  senses, 
L  tratis.    To  have  cognizance  or  knowledge  of  j 
to  be  aware  of ;  to  know  (as  a  fact  or  an  existing 
thing),     a.  with  simple  obj. :  =  Know  e/.  8,  11  f. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  117  Frunan  maran  J>inges  ]>onne  senses 
mannes  gemet  ware  her  on  eor5an,  h^^t  hit  witan  mihte. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  iv.  10  gif  J>u  wistest  godes  gyfe,  & 
hw^t  se  is  |>e  cwid  to  J>e,  syle  me  drincan.  c  x^^S  Lamb. 
Horn,  35  Nis  nan  sunne  )jet  he  [sc.  the  priest]  ne  con  ;  o5er 
he  heo  wat  3urh,  J>et  he  heo  dude  him  seolf.  a  1200  Moral 
Ode  11^  \n  O,  E.  Horn.  I.  167  pe  3e  lest  wat  biseiS  ofte 
mest,  (?e  hit  al  wat  is  stilie.  ^  xaoo  Ormin  11359  P'ss  wast 
tu  wel  to  soj^e.  c  1250  Hymn  to  God  12  \n  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
App.  258  pu  )>e  wost  al  ure  |>oucht,  louerd  drauj  us  neor  J^e. 
1Z--  E.  E,  Allit.  P.  C.  129  pe  welder  of  wyt^  Jjat  wot  alle 
J^ynges.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  638  A  hettere  kiu5t  wot  y  non. 
C1386  Chaucer  Prol.  389  For  aught  I  woot,  he  was  of 
Deriemouthe.  Ibid.  595  Wel  wiste  he  by  the  dro^hte,  and 
by  the  reyn,  The  yeldynge  of  his  seed,  and  of  his  greyn. 
c  1420 .9/r.^w/a^j'/n:<r  (Camden)  xxix,  The  trauthe  fulle  litulle 
thay  wote.  c  1460  Play  Sacram.  679  The  best  Counsayle 
that  I  now  wott,  c  igoo  Lancelot  225  None  wist  his  nome. 
1530  TiNDALE  Lev.  v.  17  Though  he  wist  it  not,  he  hath 
yet  offended,  1568  Grafton  Cliron,  II.  J05  If  ye  had  wist 
the  cause  of  our  comming.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  !.  13  The 
perill  of  this  place  I  better  wot  tlien  you,  1642  H.  AIore 
Song  of  Soul  II.  liil,  You  are  Heavens  Privy-Counsellour, 
I  understond,  Which  I  wist  not  before.  1753  Richardson 
Grandison  III.  xxxi.  347  Wot  ye  not  the  indelicacy  of  an 
early  present,  which  you  are  not  obliged  to  make?  xSax 
Scott  Kenihv.  xxix,  I  wot  that  but  too  well. 

b.  with  dependent  statement  (sometimes  antici- 
pated by  a  pronoun  {it,  this)  as  obj.,  which  in  the 
pass,  const,  becomes  the  snbj.)  :  =  Know  v.  ii  a. 

Beoivulf  S21  Grendel..  wiste  Jw  geornor  JjscI  his  aldres 
waes  ende  gegongen.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  121  Hie  wiston 
]>xt  heora  ehel  ..  sceolde  ..  ^eseted  weor|>an  mid  hal^um 
sawlum.  c  1000  Mlfr\c  Gen.  xv.  8  Hu  maeg  ic  witan  J>set 
ic  hyt  ajan  sceal  ?  c  1000  Ags,  Gosp.  Matt.  xxv.  24  Ic  wat 
t>iet  'Su  eart  heard  mann.  c  izoo  'Trin.  Coll.  Hotn.  147  He 
wiste  siker  J>at  hit  wurSen  solde.  0x250  Owl  ^  Night.  61 
Ich  wot  \}aX.  )>w  art  vnMilde  Wi)>  heom  \>zt  ne  Muwe  from 
J)e  schilde.  c  1250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  3054  Nu  ic  wot  we  haue 
mis-don.  C1300  Havelok  1345,  I  wot,  he  wilen  jre  nonth 
werne.  f  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  5151  Hit 
hal?  ofti  be  wyst  &  sen,  pat  wra)>e  bytwyxte  kynde  ha]> 
ben.  1375  Bakboor  Bruce  \.  509,  I  will  blythly  apon  me  ta 
The  state,  for  I  wate  that  I  have  rycht.  a  1400  Hymns 
Virg.  (1867)  87  pou  woost  not  to-day  j^at  \>qm  schalt  lyue  to- 
morowe.  i42i6  Lydg.  De  GuiL  Pilgr.  8776,  I  wot  my  sylff 
yt  ys  nat  so.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  22 
JEfter  Leoun,  was  chosin  a  woman  pape  nocht  wittand  that 
scho  was  a  woman.  « 1516  More  .^/<r^. ///Wks.  37/1  Whose 
death  kyng  Edwarde  ..when  he  wist  it  was  done,  pitiously 
bewailed.  1530  Tindale  Gen.  xx.  6,  I  wot  it  well  that  thou 
dydest  it  in  purenesse  of  thi  herte.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  K/, 
II.  V.  16  As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  haue.  1724  Ramsay 
Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  8,  I  wat  on  him  she  did  na  gloom. 
1816  Scott  Old  Mori,  v,  Well  wot  I  thou  hast  not  heard  the 
call  of  a  true  preacher.  iZ^Century  Mag.  Dec.  300/2  They 
..witting  little  that  the  tide  has  long  since  turned. 

c.  with  dependent  question  (also  ellipt.)  :  ^ 
Know  v.  ii  b. 

See  also  VIhkt pron.  Sb  (quots.  rtiooo,  C1560,  1568,  1570, 
1603)  and  Watna-wiiat. 

Beowulf  3sig  Nolde  ic  sweord  beran,.  .^if  ic  wiste  hu  wi3 
3am  aglaecean  elles  meahte  sylpe  wiSgripan.  c  950  Lindisf. 
Gosp.  John  viii.  14  Ic  uat  huona  ic  cuom  &  huidder  ic 
jeonge.  C1175  Lamb.  Horn.  45  Wel  ic  wat  hwer  ic  sceal 
milcien.  a  1225  Ancr.  P.  96  Ne  schalt  tu  neuer  more  eft 
witen  hu  me  stont.  a  1250  Owl  ^  Night.  1201  Ich  wot  5ef 
treon  schule  blowe;  Icli  wat  5ef  comes  schulegrowe.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  64  Wydur  to  wende  ne  wat  he  noght.  X340 
Ayenb,  9  To  yelde  J^et  he  hej>  of  oj^re  manne  kueadliche, 
yef  he  wot  to  huam.  1362  Lanci-  F.  PI,  A.  Prol.  12  pat 
I  was  in  A  Wiidernesse,  wuste  I  neuer  where.  C1380  Wvclif 
.5"^/.  Wks.  III.  4^2  It  is  reservyd  to  God,  to  wete  wiche  [sin] 
is  dedly  and  which  is  venyal.  <:i45o  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees) 
6646  At  Rypoun  hostelere  he  was,  I  ne  wate  how  many  5ere. 
i$44  Si.  Papers  Hen,  VIII,  X.  138  Forbicause.  .that  two  of 
his  servauntes  wer  sick,  he  wist  not  wherof  [etc.].  x8i8 
Scott  Rob  Roy  xxvi.  Whether  they  speak  Gatlic  or  no  I 
wotna.  X842  Macaulay  Battle  of  Lake  Regillus  xix,  And 
none  wist  where  he  lay. 

d.  with  obj.  and  compl.,  or  ace.  and  inf.  :  = 
Know  v.  i  i  c. 

Beowulf  1309  SyShan  he  aldorhegn  unlyfigendne,  Jjone 
deorestan  deadne  wisse.  c  888  jElfrhd  Boeth.  xxvii.  §  \ 
ForSxm  he  hine  wiste  swi5e  unjesceadwisne.  a  1000  Colloq. 
^Ifric  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  90/2  We  witan  )'e  bilewitne  wesan. 
c  laoS  Lay.  15060  Anan  swa  heo  me  J>er  witen,  awsi  heo 
wulle3  wenden.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  1905  Maxencius  |)o 
he  wste  him  come  he  adde  of  him  gret  doute.  13. .  K. 
Horn  1372  (Harl.)  Of  ioie  hue  ne  miste,  O  lyue  5ef  hue  Jjc 
wiste.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  629,  I  wot  me  vnworthy  ^is 
wirdis  to  ffall.  ^1462  Paston  Lett,  II.  87  In  faith,  my 
Lorde  dyd  quyte  hym  als  curageously  as  ever  I  wist  man 
do.  1552  Lyndesay  Monarche  2698,  I  haue  wyttin  gud 
wemen  passe  fra  hame.  c  1560  A.  Scott  Poems  (S.T.S.) 
xxii.  10  It  dois  30W  ay  delyt  To  wit  me  in  distress.  J571 
Campion  Hist.  Irel.  vi.  (1633)  15  Hee  never  wist  the  matter 
to  hee  haynous.  1614  Sylvester  Bethulia's  Rescue  vi.  276 
Judith.. Whom  now  the  Murdress  of  his  Lord  hee  wist. 
1844  Mrs.  Browning  Lay  of  Brown  Rosary  i.  iv,  The  grey 
border-stone  that  is  wist  To  dilate  and  assume  a  wild  shape 
in  the  misL 

©,  absol,^  or  in  parenthetic  phrases  (see  also  11) : 
=  Know  v.  u  e.     (See  also  Had-I-wist.) 

Xwot  (occas.  /  ivit\  dial,  awat  (awyte)^  is  often  equivalent 
virtually  to  /  wis  (see  Wis  v.^). 

ciooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  Ixxxilij.  5  Nc  on;^eatan  hi,  ne  geara 
wisian.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  13607  '  Hu  cs  it  sua  ^at  he  seis 


nu?'  'We  ne  wat,  hot  ask  him-seluen  hu."  a  1300,  [724  [see 
A.  2  a\.  c  1300  Havelok  2708  pou  wost  ful  wef,  yif  \}}x  wilt 
wite,  pat  a^elwold  J>e  dide  site  On  knes.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr. 
867  pou  lext,  ich  vnder  stand  And  wot  1  c  1386  Chaucer 
Sompit.  T.  182  Elye,  wel  j'e  witen  In  mount  Oreb,.He 
fasted  longe.  c  1400  Beryn  509  What  dogg  is  )>at?..wost 
)jou  ere?  c  1450  Holland  Howlat  429,  I  wryt  as  I  waiL 
c  1475  RaufCoil^ear  262  Als  far  as  I  wait,  the  nicht  is  furth 
gane.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  viii.  44  'Ihem  to  renew,  I  wote, 
breeds  no  delight.  x6o3  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xi.  Ixiii.  273 
But,  well  I  wot,  Loue  is  a  Lordly  Feast.  1748  Thomson 
Cast.  Indol.  I.  Ixxiv,  He  led,  I  wot,  the  softest  way  to  death. 
a  1774  I  wyt  (see  Wire  sb.  7].  1775  [see  A.  2^].  1830 
Tennyson  Second  Song  Owl,  Thy  tuwhits  are  lull'd,  I  wot. 
"K^)  in  subjunctive  in  phr.  Cod  ox  Crist  wite. 

Cf.  MHG.  wiiie  Crist,  etc 

£■1175  Lamb.  Horn,  29  Eft,  wite  crist,  heo  is  ful  biter  to 
betene.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  250  God  hit  wute  &  he  hit  wot 
[etc.].    c  1300  Havelok  517  God  it  wite,  he  shal  ben  ded. 

2.  intr,  with  of:  To  be  aware  of  (as  existing, 
or  as  happening  or  having  liappened)  ;  to  know  of 
(Know  v,  18  b).  "With  negative,  (a)  to  have  no 
idea  of,  not  to  suspect;  {b)  to  be  unaware  or 
unconscious  of. 

In  later  use  chiefly  in  the  phr.  that  /,  yoti  (etc.)  wot  ef. 

c  1205  Lay.  17174  Ich  what  a  wsercmid  wundere  bi-stonde. 
a  1223  Ancr.  R.  88  Jare  hit  is  het  ich  wuste  herof.  C1385 
Chaucer  L.  G.  \V.  7  Non,. may  of  it  non  othere  weyis 
wytyn  Hut  as  he  hath  herd  seyd  or  founde  it  wrytyn.  c  1400 
APol.  Loll.  40  He  J>at  presumi)?  and  wenijj  to  wete  verily  of 
aVing.  c  1460  £■/«««  579  He. .wyste  of  no  treson.  1470- 
85  Malory  Arthur  i,  x.  49,  I  wold  I  had  wyst  of  hem,  they 
shold  not  haue  escaped  so.  1596  Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  X.  (S.T.S.)  11.  2S6  Our  folk. .met  with  thame.. 
be  chance  the  ane  not  witting  of  the  vther.  1607  T.  Rogers 
$g  Art.  Pref.  (1625)  liH  i  We  not  weeiing,  nor.  .dreaming  of 
any  such  matter.  1801  Wordsw.  Prioress^  T.  xxvi.  Those 
bad  Jews.. That  of  this  murder  wist.  1866  Alger  Solit. 
Nat.  II.  58  Inspired  by  a  splendid  hope,.. he  wist  not  of 
hunger  or  of  sneers.  1876  Whitney  Sights  <5-  Insights  II. 
iii.  363  We  wit  well  of  many  things  that  wc  would  never 
prove. 

i*  b.  To  have  experience  of:  cf.  Know  v.  18  a. 

13..  Cursor  M,  20508  (Gott.),  I  sal  fare  pat  i  sal  neuer 
witt  of  care.  C1400  Sowdone  Bab.  3270  Gode  lete  hem 
never  wete  of  woo  I  1423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  xliv,  A . .  prisoner 
..That.. wote  of  noght  bot  wo.  1426  Audelay  Poems  2 
His  soul  never  schal  ponyschyd  he,  ne  never  wyt  of  wo. 

"t  3.  Passing  into  the  sense  :  To  become  aware  of, 
gain  knowledge  of,  get  or  come  to  know;  to  find 
out,  ascertain,  discover;  to  be  informed  of,  learn, 
*  hear  *  {at  0x0/2.  person),  esp.  in  answer  to  inquiry ; 
hence  sometimes  virtually  equivalent  to  *  inquire, 
ask  ',     Cf.  Know  zf.  8,  18  b  (obs.  uses).   Obs, 

Often  not  distinguishable  from  the  simple  sense  'know* 
(i  or  2),  esp.  with  will  or  wt'w/^  ( =  wish,  would  like),  or 
with  ere,  or  ( =  before). 

a.  trans,  with  simple  obj.,  or  in  passive. 

c  1000  [see  A.  7  a\  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  562  _5ef  ha  |>e  5et 
wule,  i>en  ha  wat  hire  woh,  wiSstonden  ajcin  us.  a  1300 
K.  Horn  288  (Camb.)  To  speke  wijr  RymeDhild..&  witen 
hure  willc.  i^^o-jo  Alex.  ^  Dind.  4Tooridrace,  .alixandre 
wendus,  pere  wilde  contre  was  wist  &  wondurful  peple. 
c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  i.  615  Harmes  myghte  folwen.  .If 
it  were  wyst.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  427  Nero. . 
wolde  witcj^e  nombre  of  lewes  |?at  were  at  lerusalem. 
f  1400  Destr.  Troy  13486  paL.Made  hym  wise  of  J^e  werke, 
bat  (^ai  wiste  hade.  1450  Paston  Lett.  I,  111  l'hey..sent 
in  to  me  to  weten  if  thei  myt^  speken  with  me.  1483 
Caxtom  Gold,  Leg.  197  b/i  Anone  as  she  wyste  the  comyng 
of  the  holy  virgyne  she  wente  to  hir.  1535  Lvndesay  Satyre 
291  Of  my  name  wald  5e  wit  the  veritie,  Forsuith,  thay  call 
me  Sensualitie,  f  1560  A.  Scott  Poems  (S.T.S.)  iii.  15  Lat 
non  knaw  50*  intentis;  Be  verry  war  or  that  thay  wit  50* 
myndis. 

b.  with  dependent  statement  or  question  or  obj, 
and  compl,  (as  in  i  b,  c), 

xi3«  O.  E.  Chron,  (Laud  MS.),  pa  wiste  J?e  king  fiat  he 
feorde  mid  suicdom.  CI17S  Lamb.  Horn.  41  5if  hwa  wule 
witen  hwa  erest  bi-won  reste  J?am  wrecche  saule..ic  eow 
segge.  f  1205  Lay.  271  Witen  he  wolde  )jurh  J>a  wij?er- 
craftes  wat  J^ing  hit  were.  1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  1185  pe 
pikes  smite  horn  \>ox\i  out  ar  hii  wuste  wat  hit  were,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  130B2  lohn  bigan  at  J^am  to  wijt  Quer  iesus  crist 
..yeitt  Bigan  wit  werckeshim  tokiJ>e.  1:1350  Will.  Paierne 
145  Whanne  J>is  witty  werwolf  wiste  him  soschaped.  c  137S 
Sc,  Leg.  Saints  xi.  (Simon  <S-  Judas)  366,  &  bad  J>e  duk 
)7at  jjai  suld  vyte  quhat  he  wes  J^at  [J>at]  had  done.  1377 
Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  vi.  213  Now  wolde  I  witen  of  J>e  what 
were  be  best,  c  1430  Ckev.  Assigne  35  Whenne  he  wysste 
her  with  chylde.  1471  Caxtom  Recuyell  (Sommer)  136  He 
began  to  caste  his  eyen  vpon  his  peple.. for  to  wete  how 
they  were  of  nombre.  1530  Tindalk  Gen.  \x.  24  As  soone 
as  Noe  was  awaked.,  and  wyst  what  hisyongcst  sonne  had 
done.  1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  1.  xvi.  38,  I  wolde  wytle 
whether  the  partie  shal  be  also  discharged  in  the  common 
lawe.  1535  Coverdale  Exod.  ii.  4  His  sister  stode  a  farre 
of,  to  wete  what  wolde  come  of  him.  1616  R.  C.  Times* 
Whistle  v.  2094  Diligent  enquirie  made,  they  wist  At  length 
what  was  become  of  him.  1690  W.  Walker  Idiomat, 
Anglo-Lat.  524  He  stood  to  wit  what  would  be  done. 

c.  absoL  or  intr.  with  of. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  68q  Alle  }?re  he  brojte  pe  do3tren 
hi  vore  him  to  witen  of  hor  po5te.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  20194 
Quatestiname..?  Gladli  |>ar-of  wijt  wald  i.  i375[see  A.4f]. 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  509  pis  egg,  or  J>e  kyng  wyst,  to  t?e 
erth  fallis.  0.^0026  Pol.  Poems  I  49  And  5e  wole  wyte,  thus 
mowe  5e  lere.  a  1450  How  Merch.  dyd  Wyfe  betray  103  in 
Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  201  Yf  he  wylle  algatys  wytt,  Say  in  my 
chaumbyr  y  lye  sore  syke.  c  1520  Skelton  Magnyf.  22 
Where  wonnys  Welthe,  and  a  man  wolde  wyt?  Ibiii.  1654, 
I  speke  the  softlyer,  because  he  sholde  not  wete.  xtf-jo  Satir, 
Poems  Reform,  x.  279  He  come  hame  agane  or  euer  thay 
wist.  1629  Maxwell  tr.  Herodian  (1635)  52  On  a  sudden 
(ere  any  wist)  there  rusht  among  the  people  the  Emperors 


WIT. 

armed  Horsemen.  1795  Burns  '  O  Lassie'  3  O  Lassie,  are 
ye  sleepin  yet,  Or  are  ye  waukin,  I  wad  wit? 
f  4.  trans.  To  have  practical  knowledge  of;  to 
be  conversant  with  or  versed  in  :  ■=  Know  v.  9.  Obs. 
a  xooo  Cxiiinon  's  Gen.  445  He . .  wi'ste . .  sprajca  fela.  a  1350 
07vl  <V  Nt^ht,  195  He  wot  insi5t  in  eche  songe  Wo  singet 
wcl,  wo  siiiget  wroiige.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  18938  For  wel 
bai  all  langage  wist,  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Citron.  H  ace  (Rolls) 
7166  'lak  &  lef  as  t>ou  sest  skyle, . .  Bettere  ban  y  J>ou  wost 
be  dede.  1340-70  Atex.  f^-  Dind.  516  Swiche  maner  lorus, 
pat  l)ou  miht . .  t>e  bestc  lawe  kenne.  Whan  \o\x  liit  wisliche 
wost,  wilne  hit  in  herte. 

b.  with  to  and  inf. :    To  know  how,  be  able: 
=  Know  v.  \2. 

1340-70  AUx.  Sf  Dind.  99  Sin  we  wetin  hur  wil  to  worclien 
.  .We  mowe  be  so)>liche  isaid  hur  seruaunlus.  c  1440  Gene- 
rydes  53  He  wyste  not  them  to  fynde.  1576  FoxE  A.  ft  ''A 
(ed.  3)  I.  14/2  He  either  wist  not,  or  lyste  not  to  shew  his 
cunnyng  therin.  1594  Carew  Huarie's  Exam.  Wits  v. 
(1596)  58  No  Philosopher  as  yet  wist  to  giue  to  euery  differ- 
ence of  wit  determinatly  that  which  was  liis.  1893  F. 
Thompson  Hound  0/  Heavett  24  Fear  wist  not  to  evade,  as 
Ixjve  wist  to  pursue. 
t5.  In  imperative  =  '  be  assured ',  'you  may  be 
certain ',  and  later  in  monitory  formulae  and  polite 
phrases  (e.  g.  ye  shall  wit,  please  it  you  to  wit)  = 
'  you  must  know ',  '  let  me  tell  you ',  '  allow  me  to 
inform  you '.   Obs. 

agoo-iooo  (see  A.  5].  riaog  Lav.  15090  Wita  l)U..))at 
dead  is  Vortimer.  ^1275  Fassion  our  Lord  356  in  O.  E. 
Misc.  47  Yf  Mi  kyneriche  were  ine  worlde  (>isse,  Mine  men 
wolde  wyJ>stonde,  wite  Jju  myd  iwisse.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
1018^  Was  neuer  nan  for-soth  wijt  yee  Men  of  sua  mikel 
chente.  1361  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  11.  60  Hit  wiien  and  wit- 
nessen  (>at  wonel>  vppon  eor|>e,  [>at  1,  Faauel  [etc].  C1400 
Rom.  liose  4782  Wite  thou  this.  If  thou  fle  it,  it  shal 
flee  thee.  £1400  Maundev.  vi.  [v.]  (1919)  I.  26  Wyteth 
wel  l>at  the  rewme  of  Arabye  is  a  full  gret  contree.  1417 
Hen.  V  in  Ellis  Orif.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  61  We  grele  yow 
wel,  and  wol  ye  wite  that  thambassiatours  . .  have  been 
here.  1415  Fasten  Lett.  \.  21  Preyeng  yow  to  wite  that 
1  have  resceyved  yowr  goodly  lettres.  c  1450  Merlin  13 
Wite  well  that  god  shall  heipe  jow.  1456  Sir  G.  Hayi 
Zatt'..4r»nj(S.T.S.)  15  5e  sail  witt  that  the  sevyn  angelis 
signifyis  the  sevin  partis  of  the  tyme.  c  1470  Gol.  .$■  Ga-w. 
98  Thow  sail  rew  in  thi  ruse,  wit  ihow  but  wene,  1476 
Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  H.  2  Pies  it  you  to  wete,  thij 
same  day  1  depart  to  Gales  wardes.  1539  Cromwell  in 
Merriman  Life  !,  Lett.  (1902)  II.  196  Ple.ise  it  your  excel, 
lente  Maiestie  to  witte  that  [etc.].  1570  Satir.  Poems  \ 
Reform.  X.  57  First  thow  sail  wit,  be  was  sone  natural  To  ! 
James  the  Fyft.  1608  Shaks.  Per.  iv.  iv.  31  Please  you 
wit ;  The  Epitaph  is  for  Marina  writ. 

t  8.  with  to  and  inf. :  To  be  certain  or  confident, 
feel  sure,  expect  confidently.  (Cf.  KNOwf.  10.)  06s. 
1*97  R.  Glouc  (Rolb)  2057  Ha  was  glad,  uor  he  wusle 
wel  to  winne  al  is  willt  c  1386  Chaucer  J'rot.  224  He  was 
an  esy  man  to  yeue  penaunce  Ther  as  he  wiste  to  hauc  a 
good  pitaunce-     c  1400  26  Pol.  Poems  vil  41  jif  he  wiste  to 

heuene  to  ~      

me, 

sorwy'd  for  my  synnes. 

tv.  To  experience  :  =  Know  v.  5  c.   Ois.  rare. 

a  1450  Le  Morte  Arth.  8  Oure  eldrls..*That  mykell  wiste 
of  wo  and  wele.  a  1510  Douglas  K.  Hart  l.  S6  This  cumlie 
court . .  No  wandreth  wait,  ay  wenis  welth  endure.  179a  A. 
NViLSOH  Watty  >,  Meg  138  Meg . .  Sicachange  had  never  wist. 

8.  To  recognize;  to  distinguish,  discern,  detect : 
=  Know  v.  i,  i  b,  4.    Obs.  or  rare  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  781  O  wityng  bath  god  and  ill  Jee  suld 
be  lauerds  at  jour  will.  1340-70  Atex.  >,  Dind.  1002  Men 
ban  wil  for  to  wite  |ie  wikke  &  )>e  gode.  a  135a  Minot 
Poems  (ed.  Hall)  iv.  4«  In  (>at  mommgfell  a  myst.  And  when 
oure  Ingliss  men  it  wist.  It  changed  all  (>aire  chere.  1555 
Pkaer  /Eneid.  i.  (1558)  B  ij,  Whan  he  his  mother  wist.  He 
folowed  fast  and  cald  (alas)  what  mean  you,  thus  to  list  In 
fayned  shapps  ..  to  apeare?  184a  Mrs.  Browning  Grlh 
Ckr.  Poels  (1863)  98  If  by  chance  an  Attic  voice  be  wist. 
II.  I'hrases. 

9.  +a.  Do  to  wit,  also  without  to  (Do  z».  22  c) : 
to  cause  (a  person)  to  know,  make  known  to, 
inform.  Also  (rarely)  give  to  vnt  (GiTB  v.  39  c). 
Const,  as  in  i  and  2.    Obs. 

e  laos  Lav.  3163  Ich  do  l>e  wel  to  witene,.  .Vat  mi  drihiiche 
lood  atwa  ich  habbe  ideled.  Hid.  27150  ArSur  hafde  his 
hauwares.  .and  sone  duden  hira  to  witen  whuder  he  wolde 
wenden.  c  laso  Gtn.  t,  Ex.  1302  He  sajt  Jle  stede  De  god 
him  witen  in  bene  dede.  c  1330  R,  Brunnb  CAron.  H'acc 
(Rolls)  14782  Seint  Bede  da\>  vs  to  wyten  Whilk  were  gode, 
whilke  were  elles.  1377  Lanol.  P.  PI.  B.  vin.  13,  I., 
preyed  hem. .If  >ei  knewe  any  contre.  .Where  J>at  dowel 
dwelleth,  doth  me  to  wytene.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.) 
111.  8,  I  do  30W  to  wit  bat  Constantinople  es  rist  a  faire 
Cllee.  1470-85  Malorv  /4r//5K>-vil.  xxvi.  253  Ye  myght  haua 
done  me  to  wete  of  his  comynge.  isa4  in  Hakluyt  Voy. 
(■599)  "•  77  Wee  giue  you  to  weet,  that  we  haue  receiued 
your  letters.  ijaS  Tindalf.  /  Cor.  xv.  2,  I  do  you  to  witt 
(1611  I  dpclare  vnto  you]  after  what  maner  I  preached  vnto 
you.  iBoo  Holland  Lity  xxix.  xxiv.  He  did  them  to 
weete  and  understand,  that  hee  intended. .to  conduct  his 
armada  to  IMyhxnm.  a  1604  Haniipr  Citron.  Int.  (1633) 
193  We  doe  you  wit,  that  such  a  Law  and  Custome  is  in 
England.      1674  (sec  Do  v.  22  c], 

D.  Let  wit,  rarely  ^  let  to  wit  (Let  i;.1  12,  13) : 
to  let  (a  person)  know  (a  thing)  :  (a)  to  inform 
(one),  or  to  make  (something)  known  ( ^  a) ;  {b)  to 
allow  (one)  to  know,  or  (something)  to  be  known, 
to  disclose,  reveal ;  f  (0  occas.  to  show,  exhibit. 
Const,  as  in  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
<,iaos  (see  Let  7/.'  13).     1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  9788  pe 

Eoint  of  IS  suerd.  .at  canterbury  be  monekes  lateb  wite,  Vor 
onour  of  be  holi  man.  c  1340  Hampole  Prose  Treat.  4 
Helett  ioewyete..l.at  he  ne  is  fundene  in  be  landa  of  softly 
lyfande.    e  1400  Rom.  Rose  3145  Thoo  art  wel  worthy  to 


:ne  to  go.     c  1440  Jacob's  Well  177  My  conscyens  telde 
hat  Jif  I  had  wyst  to  haue  lyued,  I  wolde  nojt  have 
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haue  maugree  To  late  hym  of  the  Roser  wite.  <ri44o 
Geuerydes  41S3  If  ye  knowe  wher  that  I  may  hym  fjnde. 
Now  lete  me  wete,  I  prae  yow.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold. 
Bi.  M.  AureHi^S)  C,  I  lette  the  to  witte,  that  the  Rodyan 
peoplearecurteis.  31547  Surrev  in  Tottels  Misc.i.\rh.)  219, 
1  let  the  wete  thou  sbait  not  play  with  me.  1592  Kvd  Sp. 
Trag.  IV.  iv,  Solyman  saluteth  thee,  And  lets  thee  wit  by 
me  his  highnes  will.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  v.  Ixxxvi,  From 
Egypt  come  they  all,  this  lets  thee  weete  \time  fleetej. 
'7^  [see  Let  p.'  13].  1825  Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss.  s.v., 
'1  11  ne'er  let  wit',  I'll  not  inform,  or  I'll  keep  it  secret. 
1890  Hall  Caine  Bondman  u.  i,  [He]  never  let  wit  of  his 
intention. 

10.  To  Wit.  t  a-  !'  is  to  wit  (also  to  wilting)  : 
it  is  to  be  observed,  noted,  or  ascertained ;  so  it 
were  to  wit,  it  needs  investigation,  one  ought  to 
know.    Obs. 

c  1320  Cast.  Love  783  Of  be  middel  heuj  is  to  wite  pa 
swetnesse  and  b«  feirschipe.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron. 
Il'ace  (Rolls)  431  Hit  were  to  witen  Whi  b«  bataille  of 
Troye  was  smiten.  c:  1380  WvcuF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  114 
It  were  to  wite  be  moral  sense  of  b^se  wordis.  c  1380  — 
Wis.  (1880)328  It  were  to  witcwheber  priue  confession 
made  to  prestis  be  nedeful.  1398  Trevisa  Bartk.  De  P.  R. 
III.  ii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Firste  it  is  to  wetynge  what  binge 
the  soule  is.  Ibid.  xvii.  ii.  (.\dd.  MS.  27944),  It  is  to 
wytynge  \ed.  1495  wyte]  bat  a  graffe.  .chaungeb  be-  .qualite 
of  J7e  stck  in  to  his  owne . .  qualite.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  n. 
xiii.  223  For  the  more  cleering  of  this  present  answere,  it  is 
to  wite  that  a  thing  is  holi  in  three  maners.  1456  Sir  G. 
Have  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  246  Bot  <juhelhir  his  awin  legis 
ar  behaldyn  to  kepe  his  assuraunce,  in  that  poynt  it  is  to 
wit.  1511  Guylforde's  Pilgr.  (Camden)  47  It  is  to  wyt  that 
the  Holy  Londe ..  in  parte . .  was  called  y"  kyngdome  of  Jude. 
1628  Coke  On  Liit.  16  And  it  is  to  wit,  that  this  word 
{inheritance')  is  not  only  intended  where  a  man  hath  Lands 
or  Tenements  by  discent  of  inberitage.  (Comm.]  Et  est 
ascauoire.  This  kinde  of  speech  is  vsed . .  oftentimes  by  our 
Aulhour..and  euerleacheth  vs  some  rule  of  Law,  orgenerall 
or  sure  leading  point. 

+  b.  That  is  to  wit  (also  to  wilting)  =  AF. 
cestasavoir  literally  '  that  is  to  know ' :  that  is  to 
say,  that  is,  namely  :  =  L.  scilicet,  videlicet  (viz.) ; 
occas.  =  id  est  {{.  e.).  Obs.  replaced  by  the  simple 
to  wit,  c  (b), 

134a  Ayenb.  i  Tuaye  lettres  of  be  abece,  b«l  is  10  wytene 
A.  and  b.  c  137S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  i.  {Petrui)  403  Twa  sub- 
stance, bat  is  to  wyt.  Of  devel  and  man,  to-gyddir  knete. 
a  i\oo  Engl.  Gilds  l,iS7o)  ^ig  pese  ben  be  olde  vsages  of  be 
Cite  of  Wynchestre . .  pat  is  to  wetynge,  bat  [etc.].  X440  in 
3rd  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  360/2  Jeldynge  there  of  by  the 
?ere  to  the  forseyde  Johan,  that  ys  to  wetynge,  the  furste 
jere  [6s.  8rf.)  and  every  5ere  after  (13J.  40'.].  1484  Caxton 
Fables  of  Poge  V,  The  whiche  parte  was  iumelle  that  is  to 
wete  double.  1496  Bi.  St.  Albans,  Fisiinghj,  Your  bar- 
nays.  That  is  to  wyte  your  rodde :  your  lynes.  1526 
TiNDALE  Matt,  xxiii.  8  For  one  ys  youre  master,  that  is  to 
wytt  Christ.  156a  Turner  Herbal  it.  75  Where  of  we  haue 
hearde  a  grele  wonder,  that  is  to  wete,  that  that  same  kyride 
dieth  &  lyueth  agayn.  1579-80  North  Plutarch,  TItesetts 
('595)  8  Vpon  conditions  agreed  betweene  them  :  that  is  to 
wit,  that  the_  Athenians  should  furnish  them  with  a  shippe. 
c.  To  wit :  (a)  '  To  be  sure ',  as  one  may  know, 
truly,  indeed.    Obs.  or  rare  arch. 

<ri4oo  Song  of  Roland  850  Ther  fell..  A  straung  wedur. 
Agretderk  myst  in  the  myd-day-tym,  ..the  erthe  dynnyd 
doillfully  to  wet.  c  1400  Melayne  222  pay. .  bade  hym  come 
owte  with  bam  to  fyghte,  'Z'o  witt  with  owtten  wene.  £:x40O 
Destr.  Troy  14002  the  worthiest  to  wete,  bat  in  wer  deghit. 
1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  ix.  166  No  fault  so  great  to  wit.  Which 
at  the  prayer  of  faultie  folkes  the  Gods  do  not  remit.  1748 
Thomson  Cast.  Jndol.  t.  xxv,  He  was,  to  weet,  a  little 
roguish  Page.  1819  Keats  On  Charles  Artitilage  Broutn  i. 
Ha  is  to  weet  a  melancholy  carle. 
(*)  That  is,  namely,  scilicet. 
In  former  law  practice  used  to  indicate  (and  placed  after 
the  name  of)  the  venue  of  a  trial. 

«S77  .WoLToN  Cast.  Christians  B  viij  b.  That  common 
saying..,  that  the  beginning  of  vertue  is  of  Nature,  to  wyt 
of  Perfect  Nature.  1579  W.  Wilkinson  Conftit.  Fam.  Love 
Bj,  The  same  testimonye  that  ye  alledge,  to  weete,  that 
they  had  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v. 
X.  I  SomeClarkes  doe  doubt.  .Whether  this  heauenly  thing, 
whereof  I  treat.  To  weeten  Mercie,  be  of  lustice  part.  x6o8 
J.  King  Serm.  24  Mar.  12  He.. reigned  long,  to  weete, 
fourty  years.  1621  T.  Granger  Eccles.  vi.  3.  137  An  abor- 
tiue  child,  to  wit,  one  that  is  borne  before  bis  time,  and 
dyeth  in  his  birth.  1657  Style  Reg.  Pract.  351  Incerlain 
words  in  the  Count  or  Declaration,  may  be  made  good  by 
a  plea  in  Bar.  Hill  2a  Car.  B.  r.  To  wit,  by  the  Defendants 
taking  notice  of  the  meaning  of  them  in  his  plea.  1711 
Steele  Sfect.  No.  43  r  9  Accounting  for  what  we  frequently 
see,  to  wit,  that  dull  Fellows  prove  very  good  Men  of  Busi- 
ness. f7S«  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  I.  39  In  certain  degrees 
of  heat,  to  wit,  in  thirty  three  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
and  upwards,  water  is  always  fluid.  1765  G.  Wilson  Ray- 
mond's  Entries  III.  168  Allen  against  Harris.. .  Kent,  (to 
wit).  i8a3  Broadsheet  (Bodl.  G.  A.  Oxon.  b.  112,  If.  80), 
Oxfordshire  to  Wit.  Sentences  of  the  Prisoners,  Who  were 
tried  at  the  Summer  Assizes  at  Oxford.  183a  Bingham 
Rep.  Comm.  Fleas  VIII.  235  At  Martinmas  1830,  to  wit,  on 
tha  23d  of  November  1830.  185a  Oxford  Chron.  3  July  j/5 
advt.,  Oxfordshire  Election.  Proclamation  for  a  Special 
County  Court.  Oxfordshire  to  wit.  linMA\v^  Hist.  Ins  tit. 
iv.  114  Thrice  nine  ridges..,  to  wit,  nine  of  bog,  nine  of 
smooth  and  nine  of  wood. 

IL  God  wot  (also  f  God  it  wol ;  f  Godwot,  God 
ote,  Goddot)  :  God  knows,  a.  Used  to  emphasize 
the  truth  of  a  statement,  arch.  So  f  Wot  Christ. 
axsas  Ancr.  R.  54  God  hit  wot,. .more  wunder  ilomp. 
Ibid.  330  Wat  Crist  hit  is  god  riht  bet  us  scheome  binoren 
monne.  c  1300  //<i7r/c*  2527  For  he  it  made,  god  it  woth  i 
01300-1859  (see  God  sb.  10 a].  £^1400  Anturs  Ar/h.  547 
(Ireland  MS.) '  Greselle  ',  quod  Gauan,  '  gone  is,  God  ote  1 '  I 
1865  [see  A.  4  a].  1883  Miss  Broughton  Belinda  III.  83 
She  has  good  reasons  enough,  God  wot  !  1893  T.  E.  Brown 
Old  John  etc  177  A  garden  is  a  lovcaome  thing,  God  wot  1     ' 


WITCH. 

t  b.  With  dependent  interrogative  or  ahsol. ,  im- 
plying that  the  thing  spoken  of  is  utterly  unknown. 

1390  GowER  Conf.  I.  3  What  schal  befalle  hierafterward 
God  wot.  c  1400  Beryn  1201,  I  am  I-weddit  I  36,  God  woot 
beste,  in  what  maner  &  howe  !  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.) 
xii.  53,  I_  wate  no3t ;  God  wale,  a  1500  Peblis  to  the  Flay  7 
God  wait  bai  wald  bai  do  bat  stound.  1570  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xiii.  134  God  wait  gif  3e  be  Jaips  to  hald  in  stoir. 
1646  [see  God  sb.  10  b], 

tl2.  7i  wil  (a  person)  to  say:  to  inform  or 
instruct  him.    Obs. 

?A  misuse  due  to  confusion  with  witere.  Witter  t.  (cf. 
the  reading  of  later  text  in  quot.  c  1205  s.  v.). 

a  1400-50  Wars  Ale.v.  241  pat  semely  qwene  Ai  of  Egipt 
erd  enquirid  if  he  were,,  .scho  wetis  if  he  wald  wete  hire  to 
say.  _  C1400  Destr.  Troy  11467  He  shuld..spir  at  horn 
specially  of  hor  spede  fer ;  If  bai  hade  wille  to  be  werke, 
wete  bom  to  say,  ..glose  hit  not  lengur.  Ibid.  13580  He 
fraynet  at  be  freke..,  Wat  whe  bat  he  was,  wete  hym  to  say. 

tWit.J'.'''  Obs.  Alsoswyte,  5-6wyt(t,6witt(e; 
ipa.t.  wytte  ;  (spa.pple.  witte.  [app.  inferred 
from  WiTWOBD  testament,  bequest.  Cf.  bewil{t 
(1436  and  1587),  by-foims  of  Bequeathe  by  con- 
tamination with  this.]  /;fl«j.  To  bequeath.  Hence 
t  'WittiDg  vbl.  sb.,  bequest. 

1393  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  I.  1S4,  I  wyte  and  I  commend 
my  saule  to  all  myghly  God  &  to  our  lady  synte  Mary. 
1406  E.  E.  Wills  (1862)  12,  Y  wyt  10  the  person  of  my  paryssh 
vj  s.  viij  d.  c  14*0  Lay  E'olks  Mass  Bk.  86  He  wytte  his 
Saul  10  his  fadyr.  i:  X450  Ibid.  71  All.  .bat. .in  testment 
wytes  any  gode  in  mayntenyng  of  bis  kirk.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  421/1  To  Wytt  gude,  legare.  1504  Will  in  Ripon 
Ch.  Acts  (Surtees)  295  'I'he  residue  of  my  gude  nolt  witte. 
1547  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  257,  I  give  and  wit  my  soule 
unto  .Almighty  God. 

Wit,  v:i  [f.  Wit  rf.]  a.  intr.  with  it :  To  play 
the  wit ;  to  make  witty  remarks,  b.  trans,  as  a 
meaningless  repetition  of  the  word  just  used,  by 
way  of  a  vague  threat.  C.  trans.  To  call  (a  person) 
a  wit,  attribute  wit  to.     (All  nonce-uses.) 

1654  Gavton  Pleas.  Notes  111.  v.  92  'I'hey  beginne  to  be 
wanton,  and  to  wit  it  one  upon  another,  a  1662  Hevlin 
/,aw</ (1668)  260  Others,  .impute  the  Republishing  of  this 
Declaration  to  the  new  Archbishop, . .  after  he  took  possession 
of  V^sGraceship,  as  Burton  doth  pretend  to  wit  it  in  his  Pulpit 
Libell.  1679  Shadwell  True  Wtdoiv  11.  30  Set.. .  I  think  they 
are  all  out  of  their  whs. ..  Prig.  Prithee  Stanmore  be  my 
Second,  I'll  wit  him  with  a  Pox  to  him.  1778  Mme. 
D'Arblay  Diaty  26  Sept.,  Dr.  Johnson.  '  Why,  did  Dr.  lebb 
forbid  her  wine  r  F.  B.  *  Yes,  sir.'  Dr.  Johnson.  '  Well,  he 
was  in  the  right ;  he  knows  how  apt  wits  are  to  transgress 
that  way...'  In  this  sort  of  ridiculous  manner  he  wits  me 
eternally. 

Wit :  see  Whit,  White,  Wight,  Wite,  With. 

Wital(l,  Witaldrie :  see  Wittol,  Wittoi.dbt. 

Witale,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Victual. 

Witan  (witan).  Jifist.  [OE.,  pi.  of  a;«Va  Wite 
ii.l]  The  members  of  the  national  council  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times ;  the  council  itself,  the  Witkn- 
AOEMOT.    Also  trans/. 

1807  S.  Turner  Hist.  Anglo-Saxons  x.  iv.  II.  226  I'he 
treaty.. is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  king  and  his 
witan.  1839  Keightlev  Hist.  Eng.  I.  36  Edward,  the 
Elder, ..was  chosen  by  the  Witan  to  succeed  his  father, 
Alfred.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  i.  §  i.  4  Their  homesteads 
cliislered  round  a  moot-bill  ..  Here,  too,  the  'witan',  the 
Wise  Men  of  the  village,  met  to  settle  questions  of  peace 
and  war.  1877  Tennyson  Harold  11.  ii,  William.  Good, 
good,  and  thou  wilt  help  me  to  the  crown.  Harold.  Ay., 
if  the  Witan  will  consent  to  this. 

Witan,  variant  of  W' HITTEN. 

Witand,  -ly :  see  Witting  ppl.  a.,  Wiitinglt. 

Witch,  (witj),  sb.^  Now  only  dial.  Forms  :  i 
wioca,  wyooa,  3-6  wiohe,  etc.  (as  next).  [OE. 
wicca  wk.  masc.  (see  next).]  A  man  who  practises 
witchcraft  or  magic ;  a  magician,  sorcerer,  wizard. 
See  also  White  witch. 

e  890  Laws  ofj^lfred  xxx,  Da  fiemnan,  be  SewuniaS  onfon 
^ealdorcriEftisan,  &  scinlaecan,  &  wiccan.  c  iioo  Gloss,  in 
Wr.-Wiilcker  183/gi  Augur  uel  ariolus,  wicca.  <z  lass 
Juliana  41  Ich  hit  am  bat  spec  burh  simunes  mu3  be 
wicchc  c  1250  Gen.  <v  Ex.  3028  De  wicches  hidden  hem 
for -dan,  Bi-foren  pharaun  nolden  he  ben.  c  X375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xxi.  {Clement)  532  Sayand  he  was  ane  enchantore, 
A  wech  and  a  trigetouyre.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xviii.  46 
*  Crucifige  ',  quod  a  cacchepolTe  '  1  warante  hym  a  wicche  I ' 
r  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  84  f>e  paynyms  ..  cleped  bes 
iij  kyngis  Metros,  bat  is  to  seye  wiccnis.  1470-85  Malory 
Arthur  i.  viii.  45  Som  of  hem  lough  hym  \sc.  Klerlin]  10 
scorne,..and  mo  other  called  hym  a  wylche.  CX533M0RE 
Anszv.  Poys.  Bk.  Wks.  1063/2  The  turning  of  Aarons  rod. . 
into  suche  a  serpent  as  deuoured  vp  all  y«  serpentes  of  y* 
Egipciane  witches.^  1563  WinJet  Vincent.  Lirin.  xxx.  Wks. 
(S.1.S.)_II.  63/7  Simon  the  weche,  quha  wes  strukin  be  the 
Apostolis  cursing.  1627  R.  Bernard  Guide  Grand-Jury 
Men  240  "I'he  examination  of  that  grand  Witch,  Lewis  Gau. 
fredy,  before  noble  Commissioners.  x668  Rolle  Abridg- 
ment I.  44  Home  dit  que  1.  S.  Is  a  Witch,  and  I  will  prove 
bim  so.  17x1  Swift  Jrnl.  to  Stella  17  June,  Am  I  a  Lap- 
lander? am  I  witch?.,  can  I  make  easterly  winds?  1828  . 
Ckv.v.  Craven  Gloss.,  Witch,  this  word,  .is  frequently  used 
for  wizard,  or  fortune  teller.  X913  in  Expositor  (1914)  Jan. 
20  [Near  Criccieth]  there  lives  a  long-haired,  haggard  old 
man  whom  the  people  about  speak  of  as  a  *  witch '. 
\).fig. 

1831  Caclyle  Misc.,  Bos^veWs  Johnson  (1857)  III.  51  The 
Editor  is  clearly  no  witch  at  a  riddle.  X840  Haliburton 
Clockm.  Ser.  in.  viii.  And  she  keeps  a-sayin' — Well,  he's  a 
witch  I  Well,  how  strange  I 
Witch  (wilj),  sb'^  Forms :  1-2  wiooe,  wyooe, 
2-6  wioohe,  3  wiohohe,  3-4  wychche,  3-5 
wyaohe,   3-6   wicho,   4-5   wyohe,   weoh,   4-6 
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R.  R,  Marett  in  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  4^8  In  the  West  End  a 
siattce  with  a  Witch  of  Endor  is  doubtless  to  be  obtained 
for  a  suitable  fee. 


d.  Phrases.  The  witch  is  in  it :  it  is  bewitched. 
As  nervous  as  a  witch  :  a  New  England  phrase, 
applied  to  a  very  restless  person. 

a  1654  Selden  TabU'teUk  (Arb.)  82  When  a  Country-wench 
cannot  get  her  Butter  to  come,  slie  says,  The  Witch  is  in  her 
Chum.  1885  HowELLS  Silas  Laphant  xvii.  325  She  rose 
from  her  struggle  with  the  problem,  and  said  aloud  to  her- 
self, '  Well,  the  witch  is  in  it  *.  191X  F,  M.  Crawford  Un. 
catiny  Tales^  Man  Overboard  (1917)  133  She's  been  as 
nervous  as  a  witch  all  day.  1918  Eleanor  H.  Porter  Ok, 
Mofuy  I  Money  t  xvii,  He's  nervous  as  a  witch.  He  can't 
keep  still  a  minute. 

\  2.  iraiisf.    The  nightmare.  Obs, 

CX440  Promp.  Parv.  526/2  Wy tche, clepyd  nyghtemare.., 
epialUs.  1585  Higins  junitis'  Nomencl.  427/1  Incubus^ 
ephialees,..2L  kinde  of  disease  called  the  night  mare  or  witch. 
[Cf.  1847  Halliwell,  Riding  o/the  Witch,  a  popular  phrase 
for  the  nightmare,  still  in  use.] 

3-  fig'    a-  g^*^' 

1659  W.  B  BOUGH  Sacr.  Pri/ic,  340  Save  me  from  vain 
pleasures,  the  great  witches  of  the  world.  1708  B^it.  Apollo 
I.  Quarterly  Paper  No.  a.  8/1  The  Four  of  Clubs  [is]  call'd 
iViblin^s  Witch  ..  from  one  James  Wibling,  v/ho  in  the 
Reign  of.  .James  the  First,  grew  Rich  by.  .Gaming,  and 
was  commonly  observ'd  to  have  the  Card.. in  his  Hand. 
1820  Shelley  Gisbome  132  The  quaint  witch  Memory  sees, 
In  vacant  chsurs,  your  absent  images. 

b.  (a)  A  young  woman  or  girl  of  bewitching 
aspect  or  manners. 

1740  Richardson  Pamela  (1824)  I.  xxiv.  37  Mrs.  Jervis, 
said  he,  take  the  little  witch  from  me.  'x8ooT.  D.Whitaker 
Whalley  L  184  note.  In, .1634  was  acted. .a  play  entitled 
The  /f^f7cA*j  ^Z-a«f<w//n  ..The  term  has  since  been  trans- 
ferred  to  a  gentler  species  of  fascination,  which  my  fair 
countrywomen  still  continue  to  exert  in  full  force.  1834 
LrrroN  Pompeii  i.  ii.  For  my  part  I  find  every  woman  a 
witch.  184s  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  iVhiteboy  \x.  69, 1  own  I  liave 
abused  Miss  Ellen,  and  good  right  I  had— a  young  witch, 
driving  the  world  through  heaven's  windows.  i883  *  J.  S. 
Winter  '  Booties'  Childr.  vii,  She  who  had  been  the  blithest 
Httle  witch  he  had  ever  known. 

{p)  Old  witch  :  a  contemptuous  appellation  for 
a  malevolent  or  repulsive-looking  old  woman. 

cx\3p  LvDG.  Min,  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  168  A  lusti  galaunt 
that  weddithe  an  olde  wlche.  a  1536  Calisto  ^  Melib.  825 
Thow  old  wijich  thou  bryiigyst  me  in  grete  dole.  1831 
Coleridge  Table-t.  7  July,  Tncre  are  only  three  classes  into 
which  all  the  women  past  seventy  that  ever  I  knew  were  to 
be  divided:— I.  That  dear  old  soul:  2.  That  old  woman: 
3.  That  old  w-tch.  1884  F.  M.  Crawford  Roman  Singer  i, 
Mariuccia  is  an  old  witch. 

4.  Applied  to  various  animals  and  objects. 

a.  The  stormy  petrcL  b.  A  West  Indian  name  for  C?'(j/(». 
fka^a  ani,  a  black  bird  of  the  cuckoo  family.  C.  A  kind  of 
snaiL  d.  In  a  loom:  =  Dobbv  3.  e.  Witch  of  Agnesi 
(Math.) :  a  plane  curve  named  after  M.  G.  Agnesi  (1718-99) 
of  the  university  of  Bologna. 

a.  1784  Vts^hkh-x  Arctic  Zool.  (1702)  II.  255  Stormy  Petrel. 
..hated  by  the  sailors,  who  call  tnem  Witches,  imagining 
they  forebode  a  storm.    X885  Swainson  Prov,  Names  Birds 
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•wich,  wytoho,  wyoh,  4-7  witche,  5-6  weohe, 
(4  wecoh,  ^<r.  wesch-,  wiscli-,  4,  6  whioh^e,  5 
whitche,  wheche,  6  wytoh,  Sc.  vytohe,  vyoha, 
weyohe),  6-  witch.  [OE.  wicce  fem.,  correspond- 
ing to  wiaa  WrrcH  sb.'^,  both  of  which  are  app. 
derivatives  of  vHccian  Witch  f .] 

1,  A  female  magician,  sorceress  ;  in  later  use  esf. 
a  woman  supposed  to  have  dealings  with  the  devil 
or  evil  spirits  and  to  be  able  by  their  co-operation  to 
perform  supernatural  acts.  See  also  White  witch. 
ciooo  jElfric  Saints'  Livts  vii.  209  Anima3..1>a  re3an 
wiccan,  S<o  b«  *^U3  aweiit  i>urh  wiccecra:ft  manna  mod. 
a  lioo  Aldhtlm  Gloss.  I.  19J6  iNapicr  52/1)  Pt,h)ilonissam, 
X  MuiMatrictm,  helhninan,  wiccaii.  c  1190  St.  Kath.  279  in 
S.  Eng.  Leg.  100  Faste  je  schnHe  i>e  wychche  binde,. .  And 
smitei  of  hire  heued  a.non.  1303  R.  Brunnk  Handt.  Synne 
499  Lo  here  a  tale  of  a  wycche,  pat  leued  no  belter  )>an 
a  bycche.  ti37S  Sc.  Ltg.  Saints  1.  {Kaleriiu)  1088  [He) 
gert  |>i3  katrine  till  hyme  feile,  &  sad  hir:  *  ^u  wikide  ' 
wiche,  Quhat  wenis  \ia  ws  lang  to  preche?"  C1400  Deslr. 
Trey  iiiSa  Ihe  worthy,  Jfat  wicche  base  wastid  to  deihe. 
144a  WvRCESTER  in  Wars  Eng.  in  Fr.  (Rolls)  II.  11.  763  '■ 
Aha  mulier  magica,  vocata  vulgariler  Wyche  of  Eye,.. 
capta  est..,  et  apud  Smythfeld  cremata,  147X  Caxton 
Rtcuytll^Somrnvt)  243  luno  the  false  wycche  and  sorceresse. 
X50O-ao  Dunbar  Poems  xxxv.  35  Jonet  the  weido  on  ane 
bnssome  rydand.  Off  wichiss  with  ane  windir  garesoun. 
1591  Shaks.  /  //ex.  y/,  V.  iii.  34  See  bow  the  vgly  Witch 
doth  bend  her  browes.  As  if  with  Circe,  she  would  change 
my  shape.  1656  W.  Coles  Art  of  Sim  fling  67  Leaves  of 
Eider. .which  to  disappoint  the  Charmes  of  Witches,  they 
had  affixed  to  their  Doores  and  Windowcs.^  171  x  Addisom 
Sftci.  No.  1 1 7  r  10  When  an  old  Woman  begins  to  doat,  and 
grow  chargeable  to  a  Parish,  she  is  generally  turned  into  a 
Witch.  X790  Burns  Tarn  o'  Shunter  aoo  The  witches  follow, 
Wi'  mony  an  eldritch  skriech  and  hollo.  x868  Ten-nyson 
Lucretius  15  She. .Dreaming  some  rival,  sought  and  found 
a  witch  Who  brew'd  the  philtre.  X90X  Rhys  Celtic  Folklore 
iv.  294,  I  tiave  heard  of  one  old  witch  changing  herself  into 
a  pigeon. 

b.  With  masculine  prefix. 
x6ol  Strange  Rep.  Sixe   /Notorious   IVitches  Bij,   Men- 
Witches.     1653  Gataker  Vind.  Annot.  Jer.  108  No  pure 
Astrologer,  but  a  meer  Magitian  in  plain  English,  an  He- 
witch. 

O.  A  witch  of  Endor  (in  allusion  to  I  Sam. 
xxviii.  7) :  a  fanciful  term  for  (a)  a  bewitching 
person  ;  (Ji)  a  medium. 

X819  Ctkss  Spencer  Let.  15  Nov.  in  Sarah,  Lady  Lyttle- 
ton's  Cffrr.  (1912)  viiL  217  That  witch  of  Endor,  the  Duchess 
of  Devon,  has  t>een  doing  mischief  of  another  kind.    X919 
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211  Storm-petrel.. .Witch, or  Watei-witch.  b.  1884  Couks 
N,  Amer.  Birds  473  Black  Witch.  Savanna  Blackbird, 
c.  i8xi  Burrow  Etem.  Conchol.  204  Helix  Scarabaeus, 
Witch  or  Cockchafer,  d.  1883  Almondbury  ^  Hudders- 
field  Gloss.,  Witch,  a  machine  which  stands  011  the  top  of 
a  loom,  and  was  u^ed  previously  to  the  jacquard  machine 
for  the  purpose  of  figuring  the  cloth.  1909  Century  Diet. 
Suppl.,  Witch,  ..  a  dobby  or  index-machine,  e.  1875  B, 
Williamson  Integral  Calculus  vii.  173  Kind  the  area  be- 
tween the  witch  of  Agnesi  xy^  =  4^'  (aa— :r)and  its  asymp- 
tote., 1901  A.  B.  Basset  Elem.  Cubic  I^Quartic  Curves  96 
Then  the  locus  of  /*  is  a  cubic  called  the  witch  of  AgnesL 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  General  combs. :  simple 
^Xinh.jSi^ witch-act  {Act: sb,  ^)t  gang^  -legion ^ -lor e^ 
-plot,  -pMpily  -trial',  with  the  meaning  *used  in 
witchcraft  or  by  witches  in  their  enchantments  \ 
as  witch-broth,  -charming,  -ointment^  -sabbath 
(Sabbath  3),  -salve,  thing;  appositive,  as  witch- 
bird  (BlBi>  sb.  4),  -bride,  carline,  cummer,  -hag, 
-hare,  -huntress,  -maid,  -maiden,  -people,  -wife, 
-wolf,  -woman',  objective,  etc.,  as  witch-advocate, 
-burtur,  -pricker  (Pricker  i),  -searcher,  -seeker, 
-trier ;  also  witch-like  adj.  and  adv. ;  instrumental, 
as  witch-held,  -ridden,  -stricken  adjs. ;  similative, 
as  witch-wise  adj.  b.  Special  combs,  :  witch- 
balls  (see  quot. )  ;  witch-bell(8,  Sc,  a  name  for 
the  harebell,  Campanula  rotundifolia ;  witoh 
broom,  butter  -«  witches*  broom,  butter  (see  c 
below) ;  witch  cake,  a  preparation  used  to  test  a 
supposed  witch,  or  made  by  a  witch  for  purposes  of 
incantation  ;  witch-chap  dial,  ^plough-witch  (see 
Plough  sby  8);  witch-fire  =•  Corposant  ;  witch 
go  wan  (see  Gowan  2);  witch-grass  U,S,,  {a) 
Panicum  capillare,  a  weed-grass  found  through- 
out the  U.S.,  also  called  old-witch  grass;  {b) 
couch-grass, Triticum{Agropyrum)repens\  witch- 
hat,  a  hat  with  a  conical  crown  and  fiat  brim, 
represented  as  worn  by  witches;  witch-hunter  = 
Witch-finder  ;  so  witch-hunting;  witch-look  « 
WiTCH-KNOT  i;  3\so  transf.',  witoh-loom  (see  4  d 
above)  ;  witch-man,  (a)  a  wizard ;  (b)  dial,  «• 
witch-chap  ;  witch-mania,  a  mania  or  craze  for 
witches  and  witchcraft ;  witch-mark,  a  mark  on 
the  body,  supposed  by  witch-finders  to  denote 
that  its  possessor  was  a  witch ;  witch-meal  = 
Lycopodium  3 ;  witoh-meeting  =  witches'  meeting 
(see  c  below)  ;  witch-pap  (see  quots.) ;  witch- 
riding,  the  nightmare ;  witch  stitch  (see  quot.)  ; 
witch-stone,  a  flat  stone  with  a  natural  perfora- 
tion, used  as  a  charm  against  witchcraft ;  fwitch- 
water,  contemptuous  name  for  holy  water;  witch- 
weed  S.  Afr.,  a  parasitic  plant,  Striga  lutea ; 
witchwork,  witchcraft 

1777  Brand  Pop.  Antiq.  App.  319  The  "Witch-Act.  .was 
not  repealed  till  the  Year  1736.  a  1680  Glanvill  Saddu- 
cismus  II.  (1681)0,  I  have,  .almost  spoiled  all  Mr.  Webster's 
..and  ihe  other  *VVitch- Advocate  Books.  xSig  Scott  Guy 
M.  xi,  Witch-advocates,  atheists,  and  mis-believers  of  all 
kinds.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  *  Witch-balls,  interwoven  roller- 
masses  of  the  .stenis  of  herbaceous  plants,  often  met  with 
in  the  steppes  of  Tartary.  1808  Jamieson,  *  Witck-bell, 
round-IeavcQ  Bell-flower,  Campanula  rotundifolia.  x8>6 
Hogg  Love's  Jubilee  112  The  witch-bell  blue.  1698  Prest- 
wick  Kirk  Sess.  Rec,  (MS.),  Margaret  Hood  accused  of 
calling  Agnes  Cuthbertson  a  *  *witch.bird  '.  1817  Scott 
Harold  VI.  vi,  There  of  the  *witch-brides  lay  each  skeleton. 
1849  H.  Mayo  Pop.  Supersi.  125  The  witches. .by  ^witch- 
broths.,  would  induce  in  themselves  and  in  their  pupils  a 
heavy  stupor,  1894  A  dvance  (Chicago)  26  Apr.,  Do  we  ever 
hear  of  Episcopalians  as  *vvitch  burners?  1849  H-  Mayo 
Pop.  Superst.  126  The  so-called  *witch-butter  found  in  the 
fields.^  1693  I.  Mather  Cases  Consc.  52  Many. .  Magical 
experiments  have  been  used  to  try  witches  by.  Of  this  sort 
is  that  of. .  making  a  *witch-cake  witli  that  urine.  1810  R.  H. 
Cromek  Nithsdale  ^  Gallo^uay  Song  -iZ-i  The  baking  of  the 
*  Witch  Cake ',  with  its  pernicious  virtues,  is  a  curious  process. 
1535  *Witc!ieCarrmg  [see  Carlinb  *  b].  iSa?  Clare 5'^r/A. 
CaT.  156  '  Keep  secrets,  Sim  ',  she  said,  '  I  need  them  now. 
The  *witch-chapscome*.  ?i6..  in  P.  H.  Waddell  (9W^iVA 
Chron.  (1893)  70  Such  treatment  was  condemned  by  the 
Session  under  the  head  of  '  *witcli-charming  '.  1818  Scott 
Br.^  Lajum.  xxiv,  Her  ain  *witch  cummers  would  soon 
whirl  her  out  of  her  shroud.  1803  Kipling  Seven  Seas, 
Merchantmen  55  The  *witch-fire  cfimbed  our  channels,  And 
flared  on  vane  and  truck.  1693  C.  Mather  Wond.  Invis. 
World  43  Some  of  the  *Witch  Gang  have  been  fairly  Exe- 
cuted. 1840  BuEL  Farmer's  Comp,  232  The  qnack,  switch, 
or  *witch  grass,  a  variety  of  the  norln,  is  highly  nutritious, 
roots  and  all.  1855  Lowell  Lett.  (1894)  I.  369  That  witch- 
grass  which  is  the  pest  of  all  child-gardens.  i8z6  Hor.  Smith 
Tor  Hill  {iZ-^Z)  I.  131  During  the  reign  of  the  *witch-hag 
all  the  herbs  around  the  cave  were  blighted.  1884  Folk- 
Lore  fml.  U.  358  A  dog  cannot  catch  a  "witch  hare.  x8o8 
R.  Blakebohough  Wit,  Char.  N.  Riding  160  One  of  the 
houses  was  suspected  of  being  *witch-held,  and  every  thing 
about  the  place  witch-strickcn.  1819  Shelley  Faust  ii.  209 
*Witch-legions  thicken  around  and  around.  X7a3  Black- 
MORK  Alfred  xii.  loi  Rebellion's  *Witch-like  Charms  the 
Senses  bind.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxiii,  She  was.  .the  same 
witch-like  figure  as  when  we  first  introduced  her.  1880  L. 
Wallace  Ben-Hur  412  Nor  was  it  possible  to  have  told 
which  was  mother,  which  daughter;  both  alike  seemed 
witch-like  old.  x68a  H.  Mors  Cont.  Remark.  Stories  41 
This  Magical  matting  of  the  Daughter's  hair  into  a  *Witch- 
lock.  1914  '  A.Mfei.iE  Rives  *  World's-End  xvii,  Wild  witch- 
locks  of  ravelled  cloud.  1898  Posselt  Rec.  Impr.  Textile 
Mach.  1.  44  liox-niotion  for  *Witch  Looms.  1801  Atkinson 
Moorland  Parish  (ed.  s)  87  The  copious  *witcn-lore  of  the 
district.     X855  Kincsley  Heroes^  Argon,  iv,  This  is  your 
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doing,  false  *witch.maid  I  Ibid.,  Medeia  the  *witch-maiden. 
1851  T.  Sternbkrg  Dial.  ^  Folk-Lore  Northampt.,  'Witch- 
men,  guisers  who  go  about  on  Plough-Monday.  i88a  in 
Folk-Lore  yrnl.  (1883)  I.  91  A  farmer,  having  a  horse  taken 
ill,  sent  for  a  well-known  witchman.  x8ss  Smedley  Occult 
Sci.  169  Scotland  was  sunk  into  barbarism  and  ignorance. . . 
Never  did  the  *witch-mania  enter  a  nation  better  suited  for 
its  reception.  X677  J.  Webster  Displ.  Witchcraft  v.  82 
Now  if  all  these  [sc,  warts,  etc.]  were  *Witch-marks,  then 
few  would  go  free.  1903  F.  W.  H.  Myers  Hum,  Fers.  I. 
164  Patches  of  ansesthesia  found  upon  hysterical  subjects — 
the  'witch-marks'  of  our  ancestors.  179a  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXXII.  66  Semen  lycopodii,  commonly  called  "witch- 
meat.  1693  C.  Mather  Wond.  Invis.  World  82  She  con- 
fessed, tliat  the  Devil  carry'd  them  on  a  pole,  to  a  •Witch- 
meeting.  1853  DicKRNs  Bleak  Ho.  xi,  'ihe  iron  gate,  on 
which  the  poisoned  air  deposits  its  *witt;h-oinimeiit  slimy 
to  the  touch  1  X871  Tylor  Pri/is.  Cult.  II.  xviii.  379  The 
mediaeval  witch-ointments  which  brought  visionary  beings 
into  the  presence  of  the  patient.  1664  in  Hale  Coll.  Mod. 
Relat.  I.  (1693)  58,  I  have,  I  confess,  a  *Witch-pap,  which 
is  Sucked  by  ibe  Unclean  Spirit.  1886  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Witch. 
>a>,  a  mole  which  hangs  or  projects  from  the  skin.  1895 
ICirMNG  2nd  Jungle  Bk.  X63  Spirits,  goblins,  and  *witch« 
people,  1693  C.  Mather  Invis,  Wot  Id,  Enchantments 
Mficountered  7  Which  may  perhaps  prove  no  small  part  of 
the  *Witch-Plot  in  the  issue.  1899  CROCKErr  Black  Douglas 
vii.  50  Malise  MacKim,  a  *witch  pricker  !..Will  he  go.. 
peering  into  ladies*  eyes  for  sorceries?  x6ax  *witch-ridden 
[see  Incubus  a).  1795  W.  Hutton  Hist.  Derby  226  That 
weak  and  witch-ridden  monarch,  James  the  First.  x8ai 
Lamb  Elia  Ser.  i.  Witches  4-  other  night  fears,  I  durst  not 
..  enter  the  chamber  . .  without  my  face  turned  . .  aversely 
from  the  bed  where  my  wilch.ridden  pillow  was.  X704 
Athenian  Oracle  (ed.  2)  I.  292  Q.  Whether  there's  any  such 
thing  as  a  Hag,  which  the  Common  People  fancy  to  be 
*Witch-riding,  when  they  arc  in  their  Bed  in  the  Night 
time?  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  III.  253  In  the  South,  the 
''witchsabbaths  are  believed  to  be  held  around  the  Sacred 
Walnut-tree  of  Benevento.  x86o  R.  A.  Vauchan  Mystics  1 1. 
S56  They  fare  like  Lucius. .to  whom  Fotis  has  given  the 
wrong  *witch-salve.  x64e  Gaule  Cases  Consc.  5-6  Ihis 
suspition,  though  it  bee  but  late,.. yet  is  it  enough  to  send 
for  the  * Witch-searchers,  or  *witch-seekers.  x88a  Caulfeild 
&  Sawahd  Diet.  Needlework,  *  Witch  stitch,  the  name  given 
to  Herringbone  when  used  in  Fancy  Embroidery.  1870 
*Ouida  '  Puck  vi,  The  old  soul  have  a  bit  of  belief  like  in 
*witch.stones,  and  alius  sets  one  aside  her  spinnin*  jenny. 
x85»  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom^sC.  xxxv, '  It's  a  *witch  thing, 
mas'r!'  *A  what?'  'Something  that  niggers  gets  from 
witches'.  1830  PiTCAiRN  Crim.  Trials  (1833)  111.  11.  603 
note.  This  symbolical  mode  of  taking  the.  .produce  of  land, 
&c.,  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  *Witch-Trials.  164J1  Whitk- 
LocKE  Mem.  13  Dec.  (1853)  III,  128  That  the  *witch-trier 
taking  a  pin,  and  thrusting  it  into  the  skin  in  many  parts  of 
their  bodies,  they  were  insensible  of  it.  1659  Baxter  Key 
Cath.xvXx,  186  The  Priest  exorcised  him.  .washing  him  with 
Holy  water,  *Witch  water.  1904  Times  25  July  12/3  Com- 
plaints, .were  constantly  bein^  received ..  of  damage  done 
..to  the  mealie..crop  by.  ,rooi-bloomor*witch  weed.  1804 
R.  Anderson  Cumbld.  Ball.  79  The  *witch  weyfe  begg'd  in 
our  backseyde.  1867  Morris  Jason  v.  139  As  poisonous 
herbs.. Are  pounded  by  some  witch-wife  on  the  shore  Of 
Pontus.  1781  C.  Johnston  Hist.  J.  Juniper  11.  139  The 
Nabob.. had  as  corisiitutional  an  aversion  to  cold  iron,  as 
*witch-wise  Solomon.  X609  Healev  Discov.  New  World  ill, 
iv.  155  Here  shall  you  haue  your  *  Witch- wolues  in  abound- 
ance.  a  1765  '  Northumbld.  betrayd  by  Dowglas '  xxvi.  in 
Child  Ballads  (1889)  III.  412/2  My  mother,  shee  was  a 
*witch  woman.  1897  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  394  Lapland  witch- 
women.  1859  H.  Kincsley  G.  Hatnlyn  xiii,  I  suppose  you 
keep  him  \sc.  a  black  tom-cat]  for  some  of  your  *witch«ork. 
C.  Combs,  with  witch's,  witches' :  witch's  bells, 
the  foxglove  (cf,  witch-bell  in  b  above)  ;  witches' 
besom,  broom,  a  bushy  tuft  developed  on  the 
branches  of  trees  by  a  fijngus  (see  quots,)  ;  witches' 
bridle,  an  iron  collar  and  gag  formerly  used  as 
an  instrument  of  torture  in  Scottish  witch-trials ; 
witches*  butter,  a  popular  name  for  certain  gela- 
tinous algae  and  fnngi,  esp.  Tremella  Nostoc ; 
witches'  coral,  witch's  cradle  (see  quots.) ; 
witch's  elm  «  Wtch  elm;  witch's  horse, 
witches'  horses  (see  quots.);  witches'  knot  = 
WiTCH-KNOT  2  ;  witch's  mark  «  witch-mark  (see 
b)  ;  witches'  meaX  =  witches*  butter ;  witches* 
meeting  =  witches'  Sabbath  ;  witches'  night  (see 
i  quot.);  witche8'prayer(seequot.i7ii);  witches* 
Sabbath  =  Sabbath  3;  witches' thimble,  a  local 
i  name  for  various  plants  with  tubular  flowers. 
j  1884  R.  FoLKAKD  Plant  Lore  345  The  witches  are  popu- 
larly supposed  to  have.. decorated  their  fingers  with  its  \sc. 
the  foxglove's!  largest  bells,  thence  called  '  'Witches' Bells  '. 
i  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Witches'  besoms,  this  name  is  given  to 
the  tufted  bunches  of  branches, .  .developed  on  the  Silver 
Fir  in  consequence  of  the  SLiiSLcVoi  Per  i derm  turn  elati  num. 
XM7  W.  Phillips  Brit.  Discomyeetes  401  Exonscus  de- 
formans  . .  Sadebeck  says  that  this  species  produces  the 
'witches'  besoms  '  on  [species  of]  Prunus.  1829  Pitcaibn 
Crim.  Trials  (1833)  I.  11.  50  Iron  collars,  or  '  *Witches 
bridles  \  are  still  preserved  in  various  parts  of  Scotland. 
x88x  Eleanor  A.  Opmebod  Man.  Ivj.  Insects  179  'Wjtrh 
Knots  •  or  *  ^Witches'  Brooms  '  are  caused  by  this  Gall-mite. 
x88a  Vines  tr,  Sachs*  Bot.  -^-^2  The  formation  of  'witches- 
brooms  '  in  Firs  by  the  growth  of  ^cidium  elatinum.  X836 
Berkeley /^w«^:i  218  Exidiaglandulosa.  ("Witches' Butter.) 
;  x86i  H.  Macmillan  Footn.  Page  Nat.  288  The  wrinkled, 
quaking,  gelatinous  mass  of  the  witches'  butter.  184a 
Dickens  ^///^r.  AV/«xiv,  Where  poisonous  fungus,  .sprouts 
like  •witches*  coral,  from  the  crevices  in  the  cabin  wall  and 
floor.  iBSo Antrim  Sf  Down  Gloss.,* Witch's  cradle,7i.  Lias 
fossil,  Gryphea  incurra.  iSai  Scott  Kenilw.  ix,  I  have 
sewn  a  sprig  of  "witch's  elm  in  the  neck  of  uti's  doublet. 
X865  KiNGSLEY  Herew.  xx.  The  silence  was  broken  by  a  lone 
wild  cry  from  the  forest.. ,  It  was  the  howl  of  a  wolf.  '  Hark 
to  the  'witch's  horse  ! '  1894  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  456  [The 
I    walking  stick  insect]  which  the  country  people  near  Salem, 
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Massachusetts  ..  call  ''witches'   horses*.     1825  Jamieson,    j 
*H^iU/ies  knots,  a  sort  of  matted  bunches,  resembling  the    \ 
nests  of  birds,  frequently  seen  on  stunted  thorns  or  birclies. 
16*7  R.  Bernard  Guide  Grand-Jury  Men  218  Tiie  Witch    ., 
thus  in   league.,  with   the  Deuill,    is  conuicted.  .1.   By  a    ' 
■Witches  marke.  . .  This  is  insensible,  and  being   pricked    : 
will  not  bleede,     1867  Chantb,  Encycl.  IX.  531/2  Tre»tella 
..Several  species  arc  found  in   Britain.     In  some  places,    1 
they  receive  such  popular  names  as   *Witches'  Meat  and    I 
Witches'  Butter.     (11676  Hale  Colt.  Mod.  Relat.  (1693)  i. 
2)  This  Love  of  her:^  had.. carried  her  at  Nights  to  the    ; 
•Witches  Meetings  in  great  Castles.    1767  Hutchinson  Hist,    j 
Mass.  (1795)  n.  38.    1686-7  Aubrey  Rem.  Gentilism  (1881) 
133  'Tis  Midsommer-night  or  Midsommer-eve  (St.  Jo.  Bap- 
tist)" is  counted  or  called  the  "Witches  night.      1663  Butler 
Hud.  I.  iii.  344  He  that  gets  her  by  heart  must  say  her 
The  back-way,  like  a  *Witches  Prayer.     1711  Addison 
Sped.  No.  61  p  5  To  which  I  must.. add  a  little  Epigram 
called  the  Witches  Prayer,  that  fell  into  Verse  when  it  was 
read  cither  backward  or  forward,   excepting  only  that  it 
Cursed  one  way  and  Blessed  the  other.     1864  G.  A.  Law- 
KENCK  Maurice  DeHnp  11.  ai3  My  good  wishes  of  late  have 
been  fearfully  like  witches'  prayers,    a  1676  Hale  Cell.  Mod. 
Relat.  (1693)  I.  29  The  *Witches  Sabbaths  or  Assemblies, 
which  were  held  in  the  Night.      1853  D'ckens  Bleak  Ho. 
viii,  Such.. as  was  never  dreamed  of  in  the  wildest  visions 
of  a  Witch's  Sabbath.     1820  Edin.  Mag.  Apr.  344/1  The 
mother.. pulled  some  *witches  thimbles,  or  foxglove.     1853 
G.   Johnston   Bot.   E.    Borders  40  S\ilene\  inarititna^.. 
Witches'- Thimbles.     1866  Sowerby  En^.  Bot.  VI.  13  Cam- 
panula totundifolia..  ,\{.^tt:'h^\...Pi.  common  rustic  name 
for  them  is  '  witches' thimbles  *.    1886  Britten  &  Holland 
Plant-n.,  Witches'  Thimble.  .4  Centaitrea  Cyanus. 
d.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.    Magic,  magical. 

c  1400  A  pot.  Loll.  93  j>ei  t>at..tcnden  to  wiche  falsnes 
\\a.fnagicisfalsitatibHs\  in  hailes  or  tempest  is.  1535  Cover- 
dale  judges  ix.  37  One  bonds  of  men  commeth  by  the  waye 
to  y«  witch  Oke.  i8ot  Scorr  Glenfinlas  Ivi,  And,  bending 
o'er  his  harp,  he  flung  His  wildest  witch-notes  on  the  wind. 

Witch,  wych.  (wilj),  sb."^  Forms  :  i  wice, 
wic,  wye,  5-7  wyche,  6-8  wich,  (6  wi(t)che, 
wiech,  wech(e,  weach,  7  weech),  6-  -wych, 
witch.  [OE.  wice  and  wic  \  app.  f.  Teut.  wik' 
to  bend  (see  Wike.  Wkek  j^^.,  Weak  a,).]  Applied 
generally  or  vaguely  to  various  trees  having  pliant 
branches:  esp.  fa.  theWrcHKLM,  Ulmusmontana 
(of  whicli  bows  were  made) ;  b.  (now  dial^  the 
mountain  ash,  Pyrus  aucuparia.  Also  aitrib.  \ 
witch  alder,  a  witch  hazel  with  alder-like  leaves, 
Fothergilla  aini/olia,  native  to  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.     (See  also  WiTCH  hazel.) 

cj*S  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hesscls)  C  106  Cariscus,  cuicbeam, 
uuice.  a  1000  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  230/20  Cariscus, . . 
wic,  ue/  cwicbeam.  c  1000  Six.  Leechd.  II.  86  5dim  cwic- 
beam  rindc.wir,  wice,  ac.[etc.J.  cx^tfiPromp.Parv.  526/x  j 
Wyche,  tre,  ulmus.  1534  Stixr  Chaml'er  Cases  (Selden  I 
Soc.)  I!.  308  Mulso  ..  wrongfully  fellid  xxvij  trees  of  asche 
and  wyche.  1537  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIH,  II.  483  That  3 
or  4000  wyche  Bowes  ..  be  brought  hyther.  1548  Turnbr 
Names  Heroes  <i88i)  81  Vlmus  is  called,. in  englishe  an 
Elme  tree,  or  a  Wich  tree.  1556  Withals  Did.  (1562)  23/2 
A  witche  tree,  oputus.  1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  June  20 
Nor  holybush,  nor  brere,  n^r  winding  witche.  X613  [Stak- 
DISh]  New  Direct.  Planting  11  A-i  of  Elme,  so  of  Wyche, 
being  a  wood  as  apt  to  grow  speedily  as  any  other  wood. 
16x6  T.  %coT  PhJlomythie  11.  B4b,  The  cursed  Eldar  and 
the  fatall  Yewe,  With  Witch,  and  Nightshade  in  their 
sbadowes  grew.  x84S-5a  Mrs.  Lincoln  Led.  Bot.  App. 
103  Fothergilla  alnijolia  (witch-alder).  1861  D.  H.  Haich 
Conq.  Brit.  78  The  mountatn-ash,  rown,  or  witch.  1868 
Atkinson  Cleveland  Gloss.,  IV-'tck-wood^  the  mountain  ash 
or  rowan-tree.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.^  IV'itch-tuand^  a  twig 
of  the  mountain  ash,  once  used  to  find  minerals. 

Witch  (witj),  sb.^  local.  Also  whitoh.  [prob. 
a  use  of  Witch  sb.^.,  the  name  being  given  on 
account  of  the  uncanny  appearance  of  the  fish  ;  of. 
uses  of  L.  J(7gw,  F.  sorci^re,  It.  sfres^a.']  The  flat- 
fish PUitronecUs  cynoglosst4Sj  resembling  tlie  lemon 
sole ;  applied  also  to  similar  fishes. 

1879  Satchell  Provis.  Index  Fish  Names  9  Pleuronedes 
fnicrocepkalus .  .\jK.maxi-Y)3i\-i,  l^mon-Sule,.  .Witch.  Hippo- 
glossoides  //>«'7;/^.'Vf^f,.  .Long- Fleuk,.  .Witch.  x88a  Aca- 
demy 14  Oct.  280  Whitches.— J'hese  fish,  well  known  in 
Grimsby  and  Manchester,.  .The  term  is  used.,  to  denote., 
•he  craig-fluke  iPleuronectes  cynoglossus,  Lin.),  a  kind  of 
dab,  which  is  taken  in  con.siderable  numbers  in  the  North 
Sea  ..  These  fish  are  sometimes  called  white  soles.     X903 

Times  21  Feb.  J7/3  Plaice,  witches,  smelts,  and  herrings. 

Witch. (witj),z;.  Forms:  i wiocian,4wicc(h)e, 
(4  witche,  Sc.  weche,  4-5  wiche,  wycho,  5 
wyc(c)hyn,  wysshyn),  5-6  wytche,  6-  witch. 
[OK.wiccian^  corresp.  to  MG.,  LG.  wikkeriy  wicken,  I 
of  obscure  origin.  In  the  senses  arising  in  ME.  and 
later  prob.  aphetic  from  bewitch^ 

+  1.  intr.    To  practise  witchcraft;  to  use  sorcery 

or  enchantment.   Obs. 
cxooo  Paenit.   Ec^bert  xviii.   in  Thorpe  Laws  (1840)  II. 

208  S»f  hwa  wicci^e  ymbe  ^li^jics  mnnnes  lufe.  a  1300 
E.  E.  Psalter  lvii[i].  5  A  ncddre  def..I?at  noght  sal  here  be 
steuen  of  wicchand.  c  1350  IVill.  Paleme  2539  Were  ^ei 
bo^e  here,  t>ei  schuld  wicche  wel  5;f  Jjei  a-wei  went.  x6a3 
T.  Scott   Projector  30   Hath   not    lesabell    painted,    and 

whored,  and  plotted,  and  witched,  and  waded  through  blood  ?  *. 
2.  trans.    To  affect  (a  person)  with  witchcraft  or 

sorcery;  to  put  a  spell  upon  ;   =  Bewitch  i. 

13..  Evang.  Nicod.  216  in  Herrig's  Archiv  LIII.  395 
Wyched  \>\  wyf  has  he.  ^1350  Will.  Paterne  4427  fat 
neuer  man  vpon  mold  mi^t  it  \se.  ihe  ring]  him  on  haue,  ne 
schuld  he  with  wicchecraft  be  wicched  neuer-more.  C137S 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iii.  {Andreas)  64  pan-?  ^at  ^on?  manii  kync 
tnhy  Sad.  he  was  wechyt,  sckyrly !  ci^oo  Rowland  At  Otuel 
1x51  FouUy  there  thou  wichede  was.     15*5  La  Berners    j 
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Froiss.  II.  ccxx.  [ccxvi.]  283  b/i  They..sayd,  that  the 
duchesse  Ualentyne  of  Uriyaunce,  doughter  to  the  duke  of 
Mytlayn,hadde  witched  the  kynge.  1596  in  Spalding  Club 
Misc.  I.  87  His  wyifF  was  witchit  be  his  narrest  nychtbour, 
X605  London  Prodigal  i.  ii.  63,  I  thinke  I  am  sure  crossed,  or 
witcht  with  an  owle.  1647  J.  March  Actions  for  S launder 
15  Thou  art  a  Witch. .and  diddest  procure  Mother  Bale  to 
witch  the  Cattell  of  J.  S.  X883  Folk-Lore  JmL  I.  354 
A  servant . .  told  me  when  her  mother  was  confined  a  man  in 
the  village  '  witched  her  ',  so  that  she  could  not  move  in  bed. 
X884  Tennyson  Becket  \\\.  ii,  Our  woodland  Circe  that  hath 
witch'd  the  King.  1884  Mark  Twain  Huck.  Finn  xxxiv. 
He  said  the  witches  was  pestering  him.. and  he  didn't 
believe  lie  was  ever  witched  so  long,  before,  in  his  life. 

b.  (with  prep,  or  adv.)  To  bring,  draw,  put,  or 
change  by  witchcraft. 

1597  Jas,  VI  Dxmonol.  11.  i.  28  If  Witches  had  such  power 
of  Witching  of  folkes  to  death  (as  they  say  thejj  haue).  x6o8 
Chapman  Byron's  Trag.  iv.  i.  O2,  O  that  in  mine  eyes 
Were  all  the  Sorcerous  poyson  of  my  woes,  'I'hat  I  might 
witch  ye  headlong  from  your  height.  1693  I.  Mather  Cases 
Consc.  26  See  if  yon  can  Witch  them  into  a  Fit,. .and.. 
Witch  them  well  again.  1855  !Merfdith  Shav.  Shagpat 
(1909)  223  He's  witched  there  for  an  ill  purpose.  187X  Tylor 
Prim.  Cult.  I.  iv.  103  Hindus  settled  in  Choia-Na^pur  .. 
believe  that  the  Mundas  . .  can  witch  away  the  lives  of 
man  and  beast.  189a  Northall  Eng.  Folk-Rhywes  59 
People  say  that  the  remarkable  stones  at  Rollwright..are 
a  regiment  of  soldiers  witched  into  stones, 

3.  jig.  To  influence  as  by  witchcraft ;  to  enchant, 
charm  ;   =  Bewitch  2.     Also  with  prep,  or  adv. 

1590  Spenser  F.  ^. ii.  vii.  10 Thy.. pleasing  charmes.With 
which  weake  men  thou  witchest,  to  attend,  xsga  Greene 
Groat* s  \V.  Wit  (1617)  10  [Loue]  Witching  chast  eares  with 
Irothlesse  tongs  of  men.  1596  Shaks.  /  Hen.  /F,  iv.  i.  iio 
As  if  an  Angell  dropt  downe  from  the  Clouds,  To.. witch 
the  World  with  Noble  Horsemanship.  i6xx  Beaum.  &  Fi.. 
King  ff  No  K.  iii.  With  her  eyes  She  witches  people.  x8i» 
Cary  Dante.,  Purg.  xiv.  112  The  ladies  and  the  knights, 
the  toils  and  ease,  That  witch'd  us  into  love  and  courtesy. 
X824  Campbell  Theodrie  30  Her  fingers  witch'd  the  chords 
they  passed  along.  X876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  i.  jv,  Her 
witching  the  world  with  her  grace  on  horseback. 

b.  intr.  To  use  enchanting  wiles;  to  practise 
fascination, 

1580  LvLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  407  Applied  to  those  that 
witch  with  the  eyes,  not  to  those  that  wooe  with  their  eyes. 
X824  Byron  Juan  xvi.  xcv,  Adeline  was.  .watching,  witch- 
ing, condescending. 

Witchaff,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Vouchsafe. 

1596  J.  Melvii.l  Autob.  4-  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  367  The 
doctrine  quhilk  God.  .sail  witchaff  to  grant. 

Witchcraft  (witjikroft).  Forms  :  see  Witch 
J*. 2.  [OE.  wiccecrseft,  f.  wicca^  wicce  Witch  sb.'^ 
and  2  +  crseft  Craft  sb.'\ 

1.  The  practices  of  a  witch  or  witches;  the  exer- 
cise of  supernatural  power  supposed  to  be  possessed 
by  persons  in  league  with  the  devil  or  evil  spirits. 

c  xooo  [sec  Witch  sb.^  ij.  «ixoo  Aldhelm  Gloss,  i.  4055 
(Napier  107/2)  Necromantia^  .1.  demonum  inuocatio,  galdre, 
wiccecr^fte.  a  x^yaOzvlf,-  Night.  1301  t*u  yelpestof  selHchc 
wisdome ;  I>u  nustesl  hwenne  hit  Jje  come  Bute  hit  of 
wicchecrafte  were,  a  lyto Cursor  M.  28310,  I.  .folud  wiche- 
crafte  and  frete^  And  charmyng.  c  X350  Will.  Palerne  4044 
His  wif  with  wichecraft  to  a  wolf  him  schaped.  c  137S  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints  xxi.  (Clement)  705  He.  -wend  [(>at]  he  begabbit 
had  bene  Be  wesch-crafte.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  v.  xv.  563 
Whiche  sacramentis  and  her  vsjs  summe  of  tlie  lay  peple 
holden  to  be  pointis  of  wicche  craft  and  blindingis.  XS33 
Gau  Richt  Vay  (S.  T.  S.)  12  Thay  j^ine  aganis  this  [first] 
command  quhilk  wsis  wich  craft.  1651  Hobbks  Levtath. 
I.  ii.  7  As  for  Witches,  I  think  not  that  their  witchcraft  is 
«ny  reall  power.  1671  Salmom  Syn.  Med.  i.  xxv.  51  The 
.Sickness  is  more  than  natural,  and  Witchcraft  is  to  be 
feared.  X711  Addison  Sped.  No.  117  F  2,  I  cannot  forbear 
thinking  that  thereis  such  an  Intercourse  and  Commercewith 
Evil  Spirits,  as  that  which  we  express  by  the  Name  of  Witch- 
craft. 1769  Blackstone  Comm.  IV.  iv.  60  To  deny  the 
possibility,  nay,  actual  existence,  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery, 
is.  .to  contradict  the  revealed  word  of  God.  a  186a  Buckle 
Misc.  Wks.  (1872)  I.  425  There  are  few  superstitions  which 
have  been  so  universal  as  a  belief  in  witchcraft. 

b.  pi.  Acts  or  instances  of  this ;  magic  arts ; 
also  +  occas.  with  a,  a  kind  of  magic. 

C935  Laws  of  Athelstan  i.  vi,  We  cwzedon  be  )?ani  wicce- 
craeftum  S:  be  liblacum  [etc.],  c  xaoo  Ormin  7077  Drijmenn, 
weppmenn  &  wifmenn  ec,  patt  fol^henn  wicche  crafTtess. 
a  1x25  Ancr.  R.  268  Hit  bringe3  to  noiit  alle  l>es  deofles 
wieles, ..his  wrenchfule  wicchecreftes.  X398TREviSA5ar//i:. 
De  P.  R.  xvui.  Ix.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Wicches  also  vse  l^e  herte 
and  i^ee  lyuoureof  l>is  heeste  in  many  wicchecraftes.  c  X400 
Apol.Loll.<:)-iV^\t  i)erwicliecraftisandenchauntingis.  axsoo 
Hist.  K.  Bocctis  4-  Sydracke  (?i5io)  D  iv  b,  Us  thou  hast 
now  forsakyn  And  to  a  wychcrafte  the  lakyn.  1569  in  loth 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  r.  43  Scho  will  confess  no 
wytchcreftis  nor  gilt.  x6x7  Moryson  /tin.  in.  45  All  these 
witchcrafts  ceased  after  the  comming  of  Christ.  1670  R.  T. 
Opinion  0/ Witchcraft  Vind.  43  Killing  of  Men  or  B«Lsts 
by  Witchcrafts.  1767  T.  Hutchinsom  Hist.  Mass.  II.  i.  49 
Commissioners.. were  appointed  for  the  trial  of  witchcrafts, 

2.  Jig.  Power  or  influence  like  that  of  a  magician; 
bewitching  or  fascinating  attraction  or  charm. 

X599  ShakS-  Hen.  y,  v.  ii.  301  You  haue  Witch-craft  in 
your  Lippesj  Kate.  X613  —  Hen.  VHl,  in.  ii.  18  He  hath 
a  Witchcraft  Ouer  the  King  in's  Tongue.  1647  Cowley 
Misir.,  Vain  Lore  i  What  new-found  Witchcraft  was  in  thee, 
With  thine  own  Cold  to  kindle  Me?  /z  1674  Clarendon 
Hist.  Reb.  x.  §  126  Whether  the  raising  this  spirit  [of  the 
Levellers]  was  a  piece  of  Cromwell's  ordinary  witchcraft,  in 
order  to  some  of  his  designs,  or  whether  [etc.].  X747 
Richardson  Clarissa  I.  viii.  47,  I  tell  yon,  I  see  thro'  your 
witchcrafts — that  was  her  strange  word.  1818  .Shelley 
Rosal.  *V  Helen  652  The  subtle  witchcraft  of  hts  tongue  Un- 
locked the  hearts  of  those  who  keep  Gold.  1844  Kinglake 
Eothen  iii,  By  some  unfailing  witchcraft  she  \sc.  the  sea] 
entices  the  breezes  to  follow  ber. 
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3.  attrib.  and  Conih. 

16^  Whitlock  Zootomia  265  HJs  Blindnesse  and  In- 
fidelity beirayeth  him  to  this  Stupidity,  and  Witchcraft- 
adhiesion  to  the  Creature.  1796  G.  M.  Woodward  Eccentric 
Excurs.  155  Among  the  most  approved  witchcraft  remedies, 
we  find  nailing  horse  shoes  at  the  thresholds  of  doors.  X797 
Encycl.  BritAed.  3)  XVII  1. 877/iThe  latest  witchcraft  frenzy 
was  in  New  England,  about  1692.  1897  Mary  Kingsley 
W.  Africa  452  Human  sacrifice  is  very  rare  in  Congo 
Franfjais,  the  killing  of  people  being  nine  times  in  ten 
a  witchcraft  palaver. 

Hence  f  Witchcraftical  a.  {fionce-wd.). 

1676  Doctrine  of  Devils  84  Away  with  witchcraftlcal 
Doctors,  away  with  the  doctrine  of  Devils. 

"Wi'tcll-do^ctor.  One  who  professes  to  cure 
disease  and  to  counteract  witchcraft  by  magic  arts. 

X718  F.  Hutchinson  Witchcraft  \\\\.  iio  The  said  Dorothy 
Durent,  having  been  with  a  Witch-Doctor,  acknowledges., 
that  [etc.],  XQox  Lancet  iq  Oct.  1085/2  He  wa^  considered 
to  be  a  *  witch  doctor  '  and  .  .farmers  and  females  went  to 
him  to  have  the  '  evil  'eye'  removed. 

b.  A  magician  among  African  tribes,  esp.  Kaffirs, 
whose  business  it  is  to  detect  witches,  and  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  magic.     (Cf.  medicine-man.^ 

1836  R.  M.  Martin  Hist.  S.  Africa  i.  iv.  168  So  infatuated 
fare  t!ie  Kaffirs]  In  a  belief  of  the  infallibility  of  the  wizard 
or  witch  doctor.  X897  Mary  Kingsley  W.  Africa  445  One 
witch  doctor  may  have,  .particular  influence  over  one  class 
of  spirit  and  another  over  another  class. 

So  Wi'tch-do-ctress. 

189a  RiDKR  Haggard  Nada  vii,  The  most  famous  witch* 
doctress.  .a  woman  whose  scent  was  as  V.^t.i\  as  a  dog's. 

fWi'tchdom.  Obs.  rare.  [OE.  wicceddm-.  see 
Witch  sb}-  and  2  and  -dom.]    Witchcraft. 

a  1050  in  Assmann  Ags.  Horn.  143.  Ne  on  wijUinge  ne  on 
wiccedome.  c  1425  Seven  Sages  (MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38.  If. 
146  b)  So  they  lad  hym  wyth  trecherye  Wyth  wychdome  & 
wyth  sorcerye. 

Witched  (witjt,/'£j<r/.wi*t|ed),///.  a,  [f.  Witch 
z',  + -ED^.]  Influenced  by  witchcraft;  that  is  under 
a  magic  spell ;  also,  possessed  of  magic  power ; 
full  of  witchery. 

X591  Troub.  Raigtie  K.  yohn  (161 1)  66  False  dreamer, 
perish  with  thy  witched  newes.  ax6i8  Sylvester  Simile 
xviii.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  254  Wee  (wretched,  witched  Elves). 
X633  Marmion  Antiquary  it.  (1641)  E  2,  U'hat  never  such  a 
witched  passion  [as  love]  .<;hould  arise  in  any  human  brest 
again.  1886  Jerome  Idle  Thoughts  88  They  hear  the  weird, 
witched  music,  and  must  follow. 

Hence  fWitchedly  adv,y  with  witchcraft. 

1650  A.  B.  Muiatus  Potemo  34  We  have  not  a  people  so 
witchedly  besotted. 

Witch,  elm  :  see  Wych  elm. 
Witclien(wi*tjen).  ^owdial.  Alsoywhitchen. 
[f.  Witch  sb.^  +  -en  4.] 

1.  In  full  wilcken  elm  :  =  Wych  Ei.sr.  Also  attrib, 

X594  Plat  Jewell-ho.  11.53  Another  tree,  that  .somewhat 
resembleth  our  Witchen  Elmes.  1615  Markham  Country 
Contentm.  i.  viii.  108  The  best  bowe  is  either  Spanish  or 
English  yewe,  and  the  worst  of  Witchen  or  Elme.  x6iz  — 
Hungers  Prevention  39  A  very  good  stiffe  young  growne 
Plant  of  Hazell,  Elme,  or  Witchen.  i8ao  Clare  Rural 
Life  (ed.  3)  53  And  the  witchen-branches  nigh,  O'er  my 
snug  box  towering  high.  x8zx  —  Viii.  Minstrel  II.  121 
The  rooks,  where  yonder  witchens  spread,  Quawk  clamorous 
to  the  spring's  approach. 

2.  The  mountain  ash,  Pyrus  aucuparia.  Cf. 
Quicken  sb^  {ivhicken^^  Whitten. 

1664  Evelyn  Sylva  xiv.  '31  The  Quick-beam  [Ornus]  or 
fas  others  term  it)  the  Whitchen  [1676  Witchen].  X676  M. 
Cook  Forest-Trees  xxii.  7^  The  Quickbeam,  Whitchen,  or 
Wild-ash,.  .is  pretty  plentifuU  in  some  parts  of  the  North. 
x86i  Miss  Pratt  Flower.  PL  II.  262  Pyrus  aucuparia 
(Mountain  Ash) . .  This  tree  has  also  the  old  names  of 
Quicken-tree,  .and  Witchen-tree. 

Witcherlng.  nonce-wd,  [Formed  on  next 
with  -inqI.]     a  deed  of  witchcraft. 

18x8  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xl,  Hast  no  done  mischief  enow 
already,  wi'  thy  murders  and  thy  witcherings? 

Witchery (wi'tjari).  [f. Witch  j^.2ort'.  +  -eby.] 

1.  The  use  or  jiractice  of  witchcraft. 

X5^6  Bale  Engl.  Votaries  1.  35  b,  Besydes  the  art  Magyck, 
Sortilege  . .  Geomancye,  and  witcherye,  that  was  taught 
there  also.  XS84  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witchcr.  iir.  x.  57  She  sawe 
not  anie  one  carrieng  a  faggot  to  the  fier,  but  she  would  saie 
it  was  to  make  a  fier  to  burne  hir  for  witchcrie.  X637  B. 
JoNSON  Sad  Shepherd  11.  vi,  Cla.  What  devil's  pater  noster 
mumbles  she?  Alk,  Stay,  you  will  heare  more  of  her 
witcherie.  X737  De  Foe  Syst.  Magic  i.  i.  (1840)  32  There  is 
a  manifest  difference  between  magic,  which  is  wisdom  and 
supernatural  knowledge,  and  the  witchery  and  conjuring  by 
which  we  now  understand  the  word.  i8io  Southey  Kehama 
IV.  iii,  While  young  and  old  assembled  round.  Listened,  as 
if  by  witchery  bound.  1854  Milman  Lai.  Christ.  II.  328 
No  one  answering  the  citation  to  accuse  the  Empress  of 
adultery  or  witchery. 

attrib.  1627  R.  Bernard  Guide  Grand-Jury  Men  19  The 
parents,  .sent  for  a  wise  woman,  who  played  her  witchery 
trickes.  X650  A.  B.  Mittattis  Polemo  12  Like  the  blacke 
Prince  of  the  ayre  in  his  witchery  Apparitions.  1906  Daily 
Chron.  28  Aug.  6/2  Prisoner  burnt  some  candles  over  the 
fire,,  .and  used  some  witchery  words. 
b.  pi.    Deeds  of  witchcraft. 

XS91  Percivall  Sp.  Did.,  Hechizos,  witcheries,  witch- 
craft. x6i3  PuRCHAS  Pilgrimage  vii.  vii.  575  The  Heathens 
in  those  parts  are  giuen  to  Auguries  and  Witcheries.  16^4 
Milton  Comus  523  Great  Comus,  Deep  skjll'd  in  all  his 
mothers  witcheries.  X78i  Cowper  Expost.  494. As  dark  as 
witch'ries  ofthe  night.  X819  .Scott /7'd!«^<?f^xxxvii,  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  Isaac  of  York— a  woman  infamous  for  sortileges 
and  for  witcheries.  1874  H.  H.  Cole  Catal.  Ind.  Art 
S.  Kens.  Mns.  App.  306  Spells,  enchantments,  and  witch- 
eries are  supposed  to  be  incessantly  at  work. 
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2.  fig.  Charming  or  fascinating  power  or  influence,    j 

158J  G.  Harvey  Marginalia  (1013)  191  Y»  sweet  bayte,  &    j 
lureofcurtesy :  Thecunningistand  most  intellectual  witchery 
of  all  other,    a  1677  Baiwow  Serm.  Fs.  cxix,  60  Wks.  16S6    , 
III.  194  If  we  can  disengage  our  selves  from  the  witcheries 
of  present  allurement.  1798  Wordsw.  P.  Bell  i.  265  He  never 
fcUThe  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky!    1834  A.  Cunningham 
Bmrms'  iVks.  I.  Life  355  The  witchery  of  his  conversation,  and 
tin  magic  of  his  songs,  were  too  powerful  for  the  resolution  of 
some.  1844  KiNGLAKE  Eoihen  v,  A  beautiful  Greek  woman . . 
soothing  him  with  the  witchery  of  her  guitar. 
b.  jocular,  A  body  of  bewitching  women. 

1777  T.  Twining  in  Recreat.  f  Stud,  (1883)  54  Remember 
me  to  Mrs.  B.  and  the  whole  witchery. 

Witchet  (wi-tjet).  iocal.  [?repr.  a  variant 
*wichet  of  AF.  wiket  Wicket.]  A  wide  *head* 
or  working-place  in  a  coal  mine;  =  Wicket  5  b. 

1677  Phil.  Trans.  XII.  895  A  Witchet  or  Cava  was  driven 
out  m  the  middle  of  it  upon  a  level  for  gaining  of  room  to 
work.  X883  Gresley  Gloss,  CoeU-viining^  VVichet  (N[orth] 
^\7ales]\  a  working  place  in  the  shape  of  a  wide  heading 
or  boar  J,  sometimes  60  or  70  feet  in  width. 

Witchetty  (wi*tjeli).  Austrah  [Native  name.] 
The  larva  ofsome  species  of  longicorn  beetles, 
eaten  as  a  food  by  Australian  natives.    Also  attrib, 

X891  Stirling  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  South  Australia  XIV. 
158.  1894  R.  LvDKKKER  ^farsupialia  igi  The  Marsupial 
Mole .  .was  fed  on  the  '  witchetty'. 

Wi'tch-fi:nder.  One  formerly  employed  to 
search  for  and  obtain  evidence  against  witches. 

1646  Gaule  Cases  Consc.  6  To  save  the  trouble  and  Charges 
of  the  witch-finder,  they  will  undertake  to  try  the  Witch  of 
themselves.  1647  M.  Hopkins  [title)  The  Discovery  of 
Witches,  .now  published  by  Matthew  Hopkins,  Witchfinder. 
For  the  Benefit  of  the  whole  Kingdome.  1797  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  3)  XVIII.  876/1  Want  of  tears  was,  by  the  witch- finders, 
..considered  as  a  very  substantial  proof  of  guilt.  1853 
S}AKDi.E.\  Occult  Sciences  169  Dr.  Harsnett,.  exposed  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  celebrated  exorcist  and  witch-finder,  Darrel. 
b.  An  African  witch-doctor. 

1892  Rider  Haggard  iVWa  \\^  I  saw  that  the  witch-finders 
and  the  medicine-men  were  feared  in  the  land. 

So  Wi'tch-fl-.ndiiig'. 

1646  Gaule  Cases  Consc.  63  Oft  times  he  marries  them.. 
by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (as  a  pretender  to  witch- 
finding  lately  told  me). 

Witch  hazel,  wych  hazel.    [Witch  sb.z] 

1.  =  Witch  sb.'^  a.     Also,  the  hornbeam. 
1S41-1  Act  33  Hen.  VIll  c.  98  3  That  everie  bowyer.  .for 

every  bowe  that  he  maketh  of  Ewe,  make  fower  other  bowes 
.  .of  Elme,  wyche  hasill,  ashe,  or  other  Wood,  1580  Holly- 
band  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  0bier^..3.  Wych  hasell,  as  some 
thinke.  1588  Harriot  Brie/  Rep.  Virginia  D  4  b,  Maple, 
and  also  Wich-hazle,  wherof  the  inhabitants  vse  to  make 
their  bowes.  1597  Gerardb  Herbal  iii.  cix.  1296  Called.. 
Hornbeame,  Hardbeanae,  Yoke  Elme,  and  in  some  places 
Witch  hasell.  1633  T.  Johnson  Gerarde's  Herbal  in.  cxvi. 
1481  Vlmus  folio  latissimo  scabro.  Witch  Hasell,  or  the 
broadest  leaued  Elme. .  .This  hath  little  affinitie  with  Car- 
Pinus,  which  in  Essex  is  called  Witch  Hasell.  cxj6y  G. 
White  Sel&orm^  To  Pennant  ii.  In  the  court  of  Norton 
farmhouse,  .stood  within  these  twenty  years  a  broad-leaved 
elm, or  wych  hazel.  1830  Strutt  Sylva  Brit.  66  'ihe  Wych 
Eim,  or  Wych  Hazel,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  1855  Bailey 
Mystic  85  Wych-hazel,  for  divining  treasures  used. 

attrib.  x886  A.  Winchell  Geol.  Talks  137  Some  men.. 
even  resorted  to  the  witch-hazel  fork  in  quest  of  knowledge 
on  which  capital  might  venture  investment. 

2.  A  North  American  shrub,  Hamamelis  viv' 
ginica ;  also,  an  extract  of  the  leaves  and  bark  of 
this  shrtib,  used  as  an  astringent  remedy. 

X760  J.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  App.  332  Witch  Hazel,  Hama- 
tnelis.  1778  J.  Carver  Trav.  JV.  Amer.  x'xx.  508  The 
Witch  Hazle.  ..It  has  been  said,  that  it  is  possessed  of  the 
power  of  attracting  gold  or  silver,  and  that  twigs  of  it  are 
made  use  of  to  discover  where  the  veins  of  these  metals  lie 
hid.  1834  LoNGF.  Autumn  a6  The  purple  finch,  .pecks  by 
the  witch-hazel.  1908  R.  W.  Chambers  Firing  Line  viii, 
'Sentiment?  Yes,'  she  said;  'but  oh  1  it's  the  kind  that 
offers  witch-hazel  and  hot-water  bottles  to  the  best  beloved  1  * 

Witching  (wi-tjir)),  vbl.  sb.  [OE.  wiccung, 
vbl.  n.  oiwkcian  Witch  v.  :  see  -inqI,] 

1.  The  use  or  practice  of  witchcraft. 

cxooo  Con/ess.  Ecgherti  xxix.  in  Thorpe  Laws  (1840)  II. 
154  J'f  hwylc  wif  wiccunga  bega.  c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
313  Wicching  &  swikedom  stale  &  leoS  &  lesiug  %l  tefloc,  & 
atle  J>e  lu5erc  lastes  ^e  man  hafe3  ^urch  deules  lore,  c  1290 
St.  Lucy  126  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  104  pou  art  strong  wichche, . . 
Mine  cleikcs  and  mine  enchauntours,  bi-nime  schullen  H 
wichchingue.  1382  Wyclif  Acts  viii.  ir  Moche  tyme  he 
hadde  maad  hem  mad, ..with  his  wicchingis  [1388  witche 
craftis].  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  \.  Ixxxi.  121  All  the  enchant- 
ments or  witchings  of  Circe.  1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witckcr. 
I.  iii.  8  Bodin  himselfe  confesseth,  that  not  aboue  two  in  a 
hundred  of  their  witchings  or  wishings  take  effect.  1603 
Harsnet  Pop.  Impost.  157  Geoffry  Chaucer, .  .spying  that 
all  these  brainlesse  imagmations,  of  witchings,  possessing*, 
house-hanting,  and  the  rest,  were  the  forgeries,  .of  craftie 
priests.  1896  Gratiana  Chanter  IVitch  of  With) ford  'v'm. 
86  Why  be  the  folks  always  telling  of  witches  and  witching? 
X914  J.  Mackav  Ck.  in  Highl.  iv.  152  Witching  and  charm- 
ing were  severely  punished  [in  17th  c]. 

2.  fig.  Enchantment,  fascination. 

1827-44  N.  P.  Willis  Contempl.  26  Life  had  been  like  the 
witching  of  a  dream.  1883  '  F.  Anstev'  Vice  Versa  iii,  He 
felt  far  from  hungry,  and  was  conscious  that  his  palate  would 
retmire  the  adrouest  witching. 

witching  (wi'tJiQ),  ppL a.  [f  as  prec.  +  -ing 2.] 

1.  That  casts  a  spell ;  enchanting,  bewitching. 

In  quot.  1387  wyccken  Is  of  uncertain  origin. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  187  In  Affrica  beejj 
mcyneys  t>at  haue^  wycchen  [v.  r.  wicching]  tonges  [linguas 
fascinanies\  1c  1600  Distr.  Emperor  11.  i.  in  BuUen  Old  PI. 
C1884)  III.  185  Nor  her  wytchingc  eie..Can  challendge  any 
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share  in  my  disgrace.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Pise.  Eel.  v.  5 
Her  witching  eye  the  boy,  and  boat  hath  charm'd.  1747 
W.  DuNKiN  in  Francis  tr.  Hor.,  Ep.  11.  ii.  317  Witching  Imps 
of  Hell. 

2.  transf.  Of  or  belonging  to  witchcraft ;  ■"con- 
cerned with  the  practice  of  witchcraft  or  sorcery. 

1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witchcr.  v,  vii.  104  But  they  haue 
lesse  reason  that  build  vpon,.the  supernaturall  frame  of 
transubstantiation  ;  as  almost  all  our  witching^  writers  doo. 
Ibid.  xii.  vii.  228  They  burst  the  snakes  with  witching 
words.  1713  RowE  Jane  Shore  iv.  i,  Those  damnable  Con- 
trivers, Who  shall  with  Potions,  Charms,  and  witching 
Drugs,  Practise  against  our  Person  and  our  Life. 

b.  Spec.  Of  time :  Belonging  or  appropriate  to 
the  deeds  of  witches  and  witchcraft,  and  hence  to 
supposed  supernatural  occurrences. 

In  later  use  echoing  Shaks. 

1602  Shaks.  Ha»u  ni.  ii.  406  *Tis  now  the  verie  witching 
time  of  night.  When  Churchyards  yawne,  and  Hell  it  selfe 
breaths  out  Contagion  to  this  world.  1742  Blair  Grave  55 
Such  I'ales  their  Chear,  at  Wake  or  Gossiping,  When  it 
draws  near  to  Witching  Time  of  Night.  1833  Lvtton 
Rienzix.  xii,  It  was  now  the  witcliing  hour  consecrated  to 
ghost  and  spirit.  1849  —  A".  Arthur  vi.  Ixvii,  Just  as  the 
witching  night  begins  to  fall. 

3.  fig,  '  Bewitching',  fascinating. 

ta  1600  in  Lyly's  Wks.  C1902)  III.  497  Witching  Tobacco, 
I  will  fly  to  thee.  1607  Dekker  Whore  of  Babylon  G  2,  On 
my  modest  cheekes,  No  witching  smiles  doe  dwell.  1787 
Burns 'y4  Prayer,  in  Prospect  of  Death'  11  List'ning  to 
their  witching  voice  Has  often  led  me  wrong.  1812  Byron 
Ch.  Har.  i.  Ivii,  Yet  are  Spain's  maids. -form'd  for  all  the 
witching  arts  of  love.  1890  Spectator  7  June  799/2  The 
spell  of  the  witching  land  and  its  people  grows  on  us. 
b.  advb»  Bewitchingly. 

1821  Clare  Vill,  Minstrel  I.  144  She  only  answer'd  with 
a  look,  But  it  was  'witching  sweet. 

Hence  Wi'tchingfly  adv,^  bewitchingly. 

1748  Thomson  Cast.  Indol.  i.  vi.  The  soft  delights,  that 
witchingly  Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast. 
a  1868  Lowell  Nomades  viii,  So  witchlngly  her  finger-tips 
To  Wisdom.  .She  kisses.  1878  Tinslefs  Mag.  XXUI.  518 
She  was  about  twenty-four,  with  a  witchingly  sweet  face. 

Witch  knot. 

1.  A  tangled  knot  of  hair  supposed  to  be  made  by 
witches :   =  Elf-lock. 

1598  Drayton  Heroic.  Ep.,  El.  Cobhant  112  O  that  I  were 
a  Witch  ..II  would  . .  knit  whole  ropes  of  witchknots  in  her 
hayre.  17..  Willie's  Lady  xxx'iv.  in  Child  Ballads  I.  87 
Oh  wha  has  loosed  the  nine  witch  knots  That  was  amo  that 
ladle's  locks? 

2.  A  bushy  tuft  of  twigs  on  a  tree  :  ==  witches' 
besom  (see  Witch  sb.^  5  c). 

1806  J.  G^K^Kyi^  Birds  Scot.  51  The  simple  boy.  .Mistakes 
the  witch-knots  for  the  cushat's  nest.  1880  Y.  P.  Pascoe 
Zool.  Classif.  (ed.  2)  96  The  *  witch-knot '  found  on  the  birch, 
and  resembling  a  great  mass  of  twigs  like  a  bird's  nest,  is 
an  abnormal  growth  ..caused  by  Phytopti. 

Witchmouger  (wi'tj"mz7:qg3i).  [f.  Witch  sb.'^ 
+  MoNGSR  1.]  One  who  has  dealings  with  witches, 
or  who  believes  in  witchcraft. 

1584  R.  Scot  (////«■)  The  discouerie  of  witchcraft,  Wherein 
the  lewde  dealing  of  witches  and  witchmongers  is  notablie 
detected.  1677  J.  Webster  Displ.  Witchcraft  i.  17  To 
attribute  these  stupendious  effects  (as  the  Vulgar  and  Witch- 
mongers  use  to  do)  unto  the  Devil.  18^  how kll  A  mo/igfny 
Bks.j  Witchcraft  (1870)  no  The  witchmongers  were  put  to 
strange  shifts  by  way  of  accounting  for  it.  1^3  Sat.  Rev. 
24  Jan.  110/2  Mr.  Podmore.  .traces  its  pedigree  through 
Rosicrucians,  witchmongers,.  .and  Swedenboig. 

Witchy  (wi-t|i),  a.  rare.  [f.  Witch  j^.2  +  -t  1.] 
Having  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  witch. 

1666  Third  Advice  to  a  Painter  18  When  he  with  Earthy 
Hounds,  and  Horn  of  Air,  Pursues  in  Fountebleau  the 
witchy  Hare.  1903  Contemp.  Rev,  Sept,  331  Thiers,  .looked 
not  a  man,  but  a  witchy  old  woman  in  man  s  clothes. 

+Wit6,  sb.^  Obs.  Forms :  i  wita,  wiota,  weota, 
■wuta,  3  weote,  ■wite,  4  wete;  8  pi.  {Bisi.)  wites. 
[OE.  wita  wk.  masc,  (also  gewita  witness)  =  OFris. 
wita^  OS.  gi-wito  (MLG.  wete)  witness,  OHG. 
wiz.0  {giwiz.0  witness),  Goth,  -wita  (in  fzillawita, 
unwitd)  :—  OTeut.  *witon- :  see  Wit  v.^'\ 

1.  A  wise  man,  sage;  a  councillor;  spec,  one  of 
the  WiTAN,  q.v. 

C900  tr.  Bseda's  Hist.  v.  xix.  (i8go)  454  To  freondscipe. . 
Bonefatius  archldiacones,  se  wses  eac  swylce  wita  &  je- 
J)eahtere  t?3S5  apostolican  papan.  ^950  Lindisf.Gosp.  Luke 
vii.  30  Legis Periti^  ass  wuto.  c  1000  -/Ei.fric  Saints'*  Lives 
xiii,  131  Ne  bi3  se  na  wita  Jjc  unwisliche  lcofa3.  C1200 
Ormin  8672  All  bilammp  |?att  widdwe  ^a  swa  summ  J>e  wite 
se^^de.  C1315  Shoreham  i.  631  Wet  hys  mystyke  ne  mey 
non  wete  Be  no  J^ynge  a-founde. 

1701  CoiveVs  Interpr.y  Wites,  Witen,  the  Title  among  our 
Saxon  Ancestors  for  their  chief  Lords  or  Thanes,  their  wise 
and  their  noble  Men.  176a  Hums  Hist.  Eng.,  Jul.  C.  to 
Hen,  V 11^  I.  App.  i.  144  Besides  the  prelates  and  aldermen, 
there  is  also  mention  of  the  wites  or  wise  men. 

2.  A  witness. 

C900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  Pref,  Nalas  mid  anes  mannes  ^e- 
)>eahte  ac  mid  jessejene  unrim  ?;eleafFulra  wirena.  ^950 
Lindisf.  Gosp,  Matt.  xxvi.  60  Lycce  witnesa  vel  wutu. 
a  1225  After,  R.  204  Bean  waite  [v.r.  weote]  &  witnesse 
Jjcrof. 

Wite,  Wyte  (wait),  sb.^  Obs.  exc.  Hist,  and 
dial.    Forms:  i-'wite;  also  3,  5  wijt,  4-6witte, 

4.  6-7  wyt,  3-4,  6,  8  wit  (4  vrj^te,  witt,  wijtte, 
5  wijte,  wytte,  5-6  wyght,  6  wyit,  wyoht, 
wight,  quhyt,  7  weit,wayt,  waite,  7-8  white^, 
4-  wyte.  [OE.  wite  =  OFris.  wfle,  OS.  w(tt 
(MLG.  wfte,  Du.  wijte),  OHG.  wf^i  (MHG. 
wi^e),  ON.  viii :  see  Wite  v.^] 
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fl.  a.  Punishment;  penalty;  pain  inflicted  in 
punishment  or  torture,  esp,  the  torments  of  hell. 
(Cf.  OE.  helle-^vite,  etc.)  Obs. 

^825  Vesp.  Psalter  xxxv'in.  11  Awend  from  me  witu  6in. 
f  888  Alfred  Boeth.  xxxvii.  §3  Ne  )?earf  nsenne  wlsne  men 
tweo^ai  t*2et  Sa  yflan  nEebbeii  eac  ecu  edlean  hiora  yfles; 
l?a;t  bi3  ece  wite.  a  1000  Caidmon's  Gen.  2542  f>a  ic  sendan 
gefrae;^n.  .sweartneli?;  werum  to  wite,  weallende  fyr.  aiiys 
Cott.  Horn.  219  pa  wile  Jearcode  se  almiliti  sceappende  him 
and  his  iferen  helle  wite.  c  izooOumin  3295  Swa  J-att  he  jajn 
J?e  Kaserrking  ne  Telle  nohht  i  wite.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  202  pe 
Vox  of  aiscunge  liaue3  |>eos  hweolpes:  'I'ricberie  &  Gile, 
JjeofSe,  Reflac,  Wite,  &  Herrure  strencSe.  a\yxi  Cursor 
M.  67r4  pis  heists  lauerd  ^>an  sal  hi  quit  Of  alkin  oncall,and 
o)?er  wijt.  Ibid.  15802  lie  ^at  smitand  es  wit  suerd,  O  suerd 
sal  ha  ^e  wite. 

b.  In  Anglo-Saxon  law,  a  fine  imposed  for  certain 
offences  or  privileges  ;  often  as  second  element  in 
compounds,  as  BL0ODWlTE,y(rr(/zt///'^  (see  FERD.f^.1 
4),73'^/2y/Ve (see Fight  sb,  7),Lairwite.  '^ow Hist. 

C890  La-ivs  /Elf red  ix,  Sic  j^ast  wite  lx  scill.  c  1205  Lay. 
5118  patal  comen  to  Lundene  uppe  wite  of  feowerti  pundeii. 
1387  Trevisa //?£-r/e-«  (Roiis)  II.  95  Fightynge  wyte,  amerse- 
meiit  for  fightynge.  ?i473  Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  I.  130 
That  they  schol  no^t  pay  no  ale  wytys  to  me. 

1614  Sfi,den  Titles  Hon.  262.     1628  Coke  On  Litt.  la;. 
1872  E.W.  Robertson  Hist.  Ess.  11.  vi.64  The  lesser  wite  or  , 
ordinary  fine  of  the  Hundred-Court.    1897  RIaitland  Z?ow«- 
dny  Bk.  <^  Beyond  102  In  any  case  their  lord  is  to  have  their 
wites. 

2.  Blame,  reproach  ;  blameworthiness,  fault. 
Now  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 

Phr.  to  have  the  ■wiie^  to  put  the  wite  in,  to  put  (a  person) 
in  iviie,  to  give  (one)  the  wite  {of),  to  la^  the  ivite  on. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  4  Cleane  schir  inwit,  wi3ute  wite  of  sunne. 
c  1250  Gen.  <$-  E^.  2033  De  wite  is  hise,  3e  right  is  hire. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  5667  He  said  til  him  J>at  bare  ^e  wite, 
'How  dare  ^>ou  sua  pi  broj^er  smite!'  c  1386  Chalckk 
Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  ^  T.  400  And  but  I  do,  lat  me  han  the 
wite.  —  Wipe's  Prol.  806  That  I  haue  doon  it  is  thy  self  to 
wyte.  f  1400  Melayue  555  p«  wyte  is  all  in  the.  ^1403 
LvDG.  Temple  of  G las  166  Some  rtlso  J^at  putten  ful  grete 
wite  On  double  louers.  c  1440  Generydes  S69  What  cause 
haue  ye  to  putte  me  in  this  witte?  £^1449  Pecock  Repr. 
III.  xvi.  386  Sithen  hlse  successouris  ben  not  sit  founde 
in  wijte  or  defaute.  Hid.  515  This  gouernaunce  deserueth 
not  hi  hir  wijt  to  be  kut  away.  ('1450  Holland  Hoivlat 
68,  I  se  be  my  schadowe  my  schape  has  the  wyte.  1470-85 
Malory  Arthur  \\.  x.  88  Kynge  Pellinore  bare  the  wytte  of 
the  dcth  of  kynge  Lott.  15*8  Moke  Dyaloge  Heresyes  iv. 
xii.  (1529)  116  b,  Our  mother  Eue  laya  the  wyght  of  her 
synne  to  the  serpent.  1550  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  104 
T  he  witte  salbe  imputt  to  him  as  accordis.  a  1578  Lindesav 
(Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  157  They  gif  50W  the 
haill  quhyt. .that  theyar  persewit  be  thequene.  1583  Leg. 
Bp.  St,  Androis  1063  George  Gipsones  Iskie  bae  Had  all 
the  wyte  he  woniit  sae.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vi.  iii.  16  Sith 
his  own  thought  he  knew  most  cleare  from  wite.  x6oo 
Holland  Livy  viii.  xxxiv.  306  The  postcritie  hereafter 
should  lay  the  waite  and  blame.. in  the  Tribunes.  1637-50 
Row  Hist.  Kiyk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  409  The  bishop, .  .crying 
to  the  people,  That  he  had  no  wyt  of  the  matter.  1674  Ray 
N.  C.  Words  53  You  lean  all  the  white  off  your  sell.  172a 
Ramsay  Ttva  Cut-purses  34  Ye  canna  lay  the  Wyte  on  me. 
1787  Grose  Prov.  Gloss.  s.v.  White,  You  lean  all  the  white 
off  yourself.  18x8  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxii,  This  is  a'  your 
wyte.  Miss  Jeanie  Deans.  1823  Gai.t  A".  Gilhaize  xH,  About 
seven  months  after  he  left  the  town  wa  misfortunate  creatures 
gave  himthewyte  of  their  bairns.  x886  Stevenson  A'/fl'wa//*i^ 
xix,  But  now  it's  done,  Alan ;  and  who's  to  bear  the  wyte  of  it  ? 
•\  b.  The  source  -if  origin  of  blame ;  the  person 
or  thing  that  is  to  blame.    Sc.  Obs. 

1513  Douglas  Mneid  \.  Prol.  366  Quiiilk  in  sum  part  is 
tlie  taus  and  the  wite,  Quhy  thai  of  Vir^ilHs  vers  the  ornate 
bewtle  Intill  our  toung  may  nocht  obseruit  be.  1560  Rolland 
Seven  Sages  (Bann.  Club)  75,  I  am  the  wite  now  of  hir  deid 
doutles.  1 1360  A.  ScoTT  Poems  (1902)  94  ^our  twa  fair  ene  is 
wycht  of  all  my  wo.  1725  Ramsay  Gentle  Sheph.  iv.  i,  She 
abusing  first,  was  a'  the  wyte  Of  what  has  happen'd. 

f3.  transf.     Offence,  trespass;  wrong.    Obs. 

c  X17S  Lamb.  Hont.  15  Ne  do  he  )>e  neure  swa  muchelne 
teone  ne  wite  on  J?isse  Hue  ne  beo  l>u  nefre  ene  wra3  ^jcr 
fore,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4586  |^oii  sal  god  office  haue  ful 
tite,  And  all  forgiuen  )7e  V^  wijtte.  _  Ibid.  10393  lesu  crist 
was  tan,  And  don  on  rode  for  our  wite.  13..  Guy  Warw. 
(A.)  304  He  wald  anon  mine  heued  of  smite,. .for  that  wite. 
X390  Gower  Conf.  II.  89  Of  tomoche  or  of  tolyte  Ther  is 
algate  founde  a  wyte.  <:i4i2  Hoccleve  Dc  Reg.  Princ. 
3720  pat  hat>  I-do  >e  tres-pase,  or  the  wyte. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb..,  as  (sense  I  b)  wite-exactingi 
-free  adjs. 

1897  Maitland  Domesday  Bk.  ^  Beyond  Zj  A  tract  over 
which  a  lord  has.  .a  *vvite-exacting  power.  1205  Rot.  Chart. 
(1837)  153/3  Wrecfri  et*wltcfri  et  lesiagefri.  1278  [see  Love- 
copjr  x395[seeLASTACE  ji^.;].  \t^%CoweVs  Interpr.^Wite .  .. 
Hence /(V/t'or /K/.yrtfiTiOne  of  the  terms  of  Priviledge  granted 
to  our  Porlsmen. 

Wite,  wyte  (wait),  v.^  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  and  north. 
dial.  Forms :  1  witan,  3-4  witen,  2-7  wite, 
3-5  (6  arch.)  wyten,  4-7,  8-9  Sc  wyte  (3  hwito  ?, 
4  wytte,  pa.  i.  and  pa.pple.  wijt,  wit(t,  4-6  wit, 
4-7  white,  4-8  chiefly  Sc.  wyt,  5  wytt,  wiyte, 
wijte,  wyet,  wyth,  6  wiht,  Sc.  wyit,  veit,  vyit, 
7  Sc,  pa.  t.  wate).  [OE.  witan,  pa.  t.  *wdt,  wilon 
(superseded  by  weak  inflexions  in  ME.),  also  set- 
witan  {-wdt,  -witon,  pa.pple.  -witen,  ME.  pa.  t. 
atwiste,  pa.  pple.  aiwist)  Atwite  v.^,edwitan  (pa. 
pi.  -witon,  and  wk.  -witte,  Vesp.  Ps.)  Edwitk  v.  : 
=  OS.  ivitan,  MLG.,  MD.  witen  [Du.  wijten)^ 
OHG.  wizan  (MHG.  wi^en,  G.  verweissen  to  re- 
proach), Goth,  -weitan  in  fraweitan  to  avenge  ;  f. 
Tent,  wit- :  see  Wit  r.^    The  sense-development 
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is  paralleled  in  L.'  animoiivertere  to  observe,  con- 
sider, censure,  blame,  punish.] 

1,  trans.  To  impute  the  guilt  or  lay  the  blame 
of  (something)  to  or  upon  a  person  (his  action, 
conduct,  or  character)  or  a  thing,  condition,  or 
event  (oiig.  dat.,  later  also  with  to,  ouy  upon). 

Beowulf  2741  For  3am  me  witan  ne  3earf  waldend  fira 
morSorbealo  ma?;a.  ^893  /Elfred  Oros.  vi.  iv,  Romane 
witan  Claudiuse  [jone  hunger,  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  304  5'f  J"J 
witest  cni  ^ing  Vme  sunne  bute  \n  »uluen,  t?u  ne  scbriuest 
Jw  nout.  a  1250  Chvt  <y  Night.  1249  Schal  he  his  miihap 
wite  me?  13..  K.  Alis.  1725  Thou  konst  no  gode ;  Y  wyt 
hit  ail  thy  yonge  blode.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  369  Her  sorwen 
and  Her  care  pai  witt  )»at  frely  fode.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Monk's  T.  456  Alias  Fortune.. Thy  false  wheel  my  wo  al 
may  I  wyte.  —  Miller's  Prol.  3a  If  that  I  mysspeke  or 
seye  Wyte  it  the  Ale  of  Southwerk.  a  1400  Leg.  Rood  (1871) 
134  His  wo  I  wyte  hit  sinne.  c  1400  Beryn  2016,  I  may  wit 
it  l?e,  t»at  I  have  lost  my  sijte.  14..  Sir  Beues  (M.)  1893 
Thou  sholdiste  on  me  be  awreke  And  not  wile  on  hym  the 
gilte.  c  1430  Hymns  Virgin  (1867)  35  Y  wiyte  mysilf  myne 
owne  wool  cz^^  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  148  White  thi 
owne  fatsnes  alle  thi  myschance.  1481  Caxton  Godfrey  xx, 
SI  This  felonnye  that  this  fewe  dyde  was  w>'ted  alle  the 
boost,  c  1500  Metusine  308  It  shal  not  be  wytted  me  to 
haue  a  brother  of  myn  a  monke.  1571  Golding  Calvin  on 
Ps.  xl,  9  After  the  miseries  which  he  abydeth  are  wyted 
vppon  his  owne  fault.  1587  —  De  Mornay  xii.  (1592)  181 
They..reteine  the  faultinesof  that  first  fault,  and  cannot  wit 
it  vpon  any  other  than  the  first  Man.  1826  Galt  Last  of 
Lairds  xxx.  268  He  wyted  it  a'  on  the  liberty  and  equality 
spcerit  o'  the  times. 

+  b.  To  impute  as  guilt;  also  in  neutral  sense: 
To  impute.    Obs. 

s^  Wyclif  Judges  iv.  9  In  this  while  victory  shal  not  be 
witid  to  thee  [Vulg.  non  reputabitur  iihi\  138*  —  Rom.  v. 
13  Synne  was  not  wyitid,  \gloss\  or  rettid,  whanne  lawe  was 
not.  c  1460  TovjneUy  Myst.  x.  332  Wyte  thou  no  wyrkyng 
of  Werkys  wast,  She  base  consauyd  the  holy  gast.  1533  tr. 
£rasm.  Playne  Expos.  Com.  Crede  31  b,  Vnto  it  is  to  be 
wihted  or  imputed  what  so  euer  thyngchathe  ben  done., 
vertuosly. 

2.  To  impute  the  guilt  or  fault  to,  blame  (a 
person). 

atooo/El/re^s  Boetk.  Proem,  pact  he.. him  ne  v/itexifhe 
hit  rihtlicor  on^ite  t>onne  he  mihte.  c  1200  Trtn.  Coll.  Horn. 
67  He  [j<r.  Christ]  sette3  t>e  synfulleon  hisHfihalf,  and  witeS 
hem  b^t  hie  hi  here  lif  da^es  ne  wolden  him  quemen.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  17445  If  ani  man  yow  witte,  We  sal  yow  saue 
and  mak  yow  quite,  c  xw  Sir  Tristr,  619  pe  porter  gan 
him  wite  And  scyd  :— ■  Chcrl  I  go  oway '.  c  1386  Chalxer 
Merck.  T.  933  And  though  J^at  1  be  lalous,  wyte  me  nogljt. 
cx^oo  36  Pot.  Poems  xvii.  119  And  ]>ou  be  lost,  whom 
wiltow  wyte  ?  c  i^  Pecock  Repr.  r.  i.  5  The  errouris . .  bi 
which  holding  thei  vniustly.  .wijten  and  blamen  theclergie. 
1469  Paston  Lett.  II.  348  And  they  myght  pulle  downe  the 
howse  on  our  hedys,  I  wyet  hem  not.  c  1500  Melusi/te  310 
He.  .blamed  &  wyitcd  hym  self.  1530  Palsgr.  7B3/1  Why 
wyte  you  me,  and  I  am  nat  to  blame  ?  1590  .Spenser  F.  Q. 
ir.  xii.  16  Scoffing  at  him,  that  did  her  iustly  wite.  1721 
Ramsay  Prospect  0/ Plenty  133  Nor  can  we  wyt  them,  since 
they  had  our  Vote,  lyai  Kelly  Sc.  Prov.  357  Wite  your 
self  if  your  Wife  be  with  Bairn.  t8i8  Scorr  Rol>  Rm^  xxvi, 
It  wasna  my  faut ;  he  canna  wyte  me.  1826  Galt  Last  of 
Lairds  xviii.  161  She  had  got  an  injury  and  wyted  me. 

al>soi.  1340  Ayenb.  69  Zuo  hit  is  hiianne  god  his.  .chastef), 
and  maugre  hy  wyte^.  c  1430  Chev.  Assigne  136  Mocho 
mone  was  iberfore  but  no  man  wyte  moste. 

+  b.  Const,  obj.  and  inf.  (see  To  /h-ef.  B.  8) : 
To  blame  a  person  for  doing  so-and-so.    Obs. 

£1449  Pecock  Repr.  11.  iv.  155  Wijting..vsers  of  ymagis 
to  be  gilti  of  vntrewe  feith.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  Ixxxiv. 
20  Quha  sould  thame  wyte  To  serue  thair  beistlte  lust? 
cis6o  A.  Scott  Poems  (.S.T.S.)  xi.  51  To  !ufe  jour  ladcis 
quhocan  wyt^ow?  ais^$  Montgomf-rik  Clierrie  ^  Sloe 
759  Quhat  tyme  he  wytit  Will  To  be  maist  cause  of  bis 
mischeif. 

c.  Const  c/t  later  /or^  withy  that  in  respect  of 
which  blame  is  incurred. 

^1290  Beket  2087  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  166  Non  oj^ur  gulti  nis 
of  Jat  5e  witez  me.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1777a  He  o  mani 
plight  was  wijt  \Gdtt.  wiitj.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  501 
Wyte  not  me  for  l>e  weiTc  bat  I  hit  wolde  help.  £"1374 
Chaucf.r  Anel.  ^  Arc.  no  Ther  nas  no  lacke  with  wiche  ho 
myeht  her  wite.  1481  Caxtom  Reynard  viii.  (Arb.)  17  None 
shal  wyte  me  therof.  1533  Gau  Rickt  Vay  (S.T.S.)  90  Lat 
vsz  noth  veit  the  deuiL.of  ony  aduersite  quhilk  cumis  to 
YSi.  1549  CovERDALE,  etc.  Erosin.  Par.  Rout.  \x.  19-26 
Nothyng  had  Pharao  to  wyte  God  withal,  c  1550  RoLtJVND 
Cri.  Venus  Prot.  197  Thay  say  it  is  fals  destenie  And  wyitis 
Fortoun  of  thair  misgouernance.  17..  Gil  Morrice  xxv, 
in  Child  Ballads  II.  273  Ncir  wyte  a  man  for  violence  That 
neir  wate  ye  wi  nane.  1816  Scott  Bl.  DwatfiXf  A'  the 
wrang  he  can  wyte  me  wt. 

8.  To  lay  the  fault  or  blame  upon  (a  thing), 
fAlso  with  const,  as  in  2c. 

a  xyao  Cursor  M.  27769  He  wites  werd  [MS.  wend]  and 
waris  his  time,  c  1520  Skelton  Magnyf.  3304  Alasse,  my 
wyckydnesse,  that  may  1  wyte  !  1528  Tindale  Oled.  Chr. 
Man  Prol.  22  To  wite  Gods  worde  and  the  true  preachers 
of  al!  the  mischcve  which  their  lying  doctrine  Is  the  very 
cause  of.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  64  Allace  i  vyit  ^our  tua 
fayr  cne.  1596  Stenser  F.  Q.  v.  xi.  57  Albe  he  carst  did 
wyte  His  wauering  mind,  a  1598  D.  Fergussom  Scot. 
Prov.  (S-T.S.)  12  All  thing  wytes  that  well  not  faires.  1603 
Pkilotus  clxx,  Wyte  ignorance  that  I  did  not  invent. 

4.  To  wite  was  freq.  used  predicatively  in  senses 
a  and  3  =  to  blame,  blameworthy,  in  fault,  culpable. 

a  1300  Florit  <J-  Bl.  (Camb.  MS,)  723  Of  al  J)is  gilt  ihc  am 
to  wite.  13..  E,  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  76  More  to  wyte  is  her 
wrange,  pen  any  wylle  gcntyl.  1390  Gowfr  Conf.  I.  116 
Ha  fol,  how  thou  art  forto  wyte.  at^MS  Cursor  M.  876 
(Trin.)  pat  J>ou  hast  bus  don  pis  mis  pi  sehien  is  to  wite 
[Cott.  Jjiself  l»oa  wile  pi  wa].  <:x48o  Hbnryson  Test.  Cress, 
134  O  fals  Cupidc,  it  nane  to  wyte  bot  thow. 
V0L,X, 
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Hence  Wi'ter,  Witing  vM.  si>.^ 

c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  n.  ii.  143  Alle  such  ouerhastie  lugers 
and  wijters  God  amende,  /did.  n.  iv.  155  Thtlk  doom  and 
thilk  wijting.  .is  vntrewe.  X82S  Jamieson,  IVtter,  one  who 
blames  another,  Clydesd. 

tWite,  z'.-  Obs.  Forms:  i  witan,  2-4  wite 
(3  witte,  t'mper.  wit)f  3-4  wyte  (4  white) ;  prs. 
3n/^/«^,  2-3  wit;  3wat,  wot;  /a. /.  2-4  wiste, 
3-4  wuste  (4  wist,  wust,  wste)  ;  pa.pple,  3-4 
iwust,  4  iwist,  [OK.  xvitan,  usually  in  compound 
bexvitan  (pres.  -wrtV,  pa.  t.  -wisle)  BiwiT  v.\  cf. 
OFris.  wila,  OHG.  iviuin  in  giwizx^n.,  irwi?x^n 
to  be  observant,  watch,  Goth,  witan  (pa,  t.  witada); 
f.Teut.  wit' :  see  Wit  v.^  In  ME.  dialects  where 
the  inf.  endinjj  •te{n  is  not  preserved,  this  verb  is 
indistinguishable  Irom  Witie  v,^  Some  ME,  forms 
point  to  OE.  witan,"] 

1.  trans.  To  keep,  keep  safe,  guard,  preserve, 
defend.     Also  refl, 

ctoQoSax.  Leechd.  III.  154  J>£et  bi3  god  swefen,  wite  ^m 
bact  jeorne  on  Jjinre  heortan,  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  79  [He] 
trohte  him  to  an  hors  huse,  and  bitahte  hine  |?e  hors  horde 
to  witene.  Ibid,  85  Meiden  )>et  hire  meiden-hat  wit.  a  1200 
Moral  Ode  84  in  O,  E.  Hom.  \.  165  He  wit  and  waldeS  alle 
)jing.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  29  Witte  wel  hwat  ^\x  hauest. 
ibid,  31  Herdes-.wittende  here  oref.  Ibid.  137  To  witen 
him  of  alle  flesliche  lustes.  c  1205  Lav.  21302  Nu  him  is  at 
swa  J?ere  gat  t>er  he  )?ene  hul  wat  \c  1275  wot],  c  x»30  Hall 
Meid.  (1922)  16  5ef  ha  wit  hire  wiSute  bruche.  c  1275  Passion 
our  Lord  18  in  O.  E.  Misc.  37  Yf  we  vs  wyte]>  from  heued- 
sunne.  aiyto  X  Commandm.  34  in  E.  E.  /'.(i862)i6  Wit 
|>e  fram  lichen,  a  1300  Floris  ^  Bl.  (Camb.  MS.)  756  His 
erigin  whan  Jju  hit  wite,  pe  betere  wi^i  o]?ere  J>u  mi3t  Jie 
wite.  c  1320  Cast.  Loz-e  168  Two  lawen  Adam  scholde  i-wjs 
Witen  and  holden  in  paradis.  136J  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  x,  67 
Bote  ]»ei  witen  hem  from  wantounesse,  whil  [lat  \>t\  ben 
gonge.  a  1400  Pol.  Rel,  ^  L,  Poems  255  Ley  ^ou  H  fct  to 
my  pappe,  And  wite  ]>e  from  (re  colde.  £^1430  Lvrx;.  Min. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  33  Voydyng  slaundre,  wyte  the  of 
gelousye.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  i.  546  This  wol  from  the 
wesel  wite  hem  well. 

Illustration  of  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple, 

ci\js^^^*"^-  Hom.  43  An  meiden. .|>et  wel  wiste  hire 
licome  in  alle  clcnesse.  c  120S  Lav.  16^3  Brutus,  .hine  wel 
wuste.  a  122$  Ancr.  R.  48  Wite  wel  )>\ne  iieorte,  uor  soule 
lif  is  in  hire,  iif  hoc  is  wel  iwust.  13..  St.  Alexius  (Trin. 
MS.)  102  Hy  po^te  on  crist  day  and  nyjt  And  wiste  [Laud 
MS.  kepte]  here  fro  senne.  a  1325  MS,  Rmvl.  B.^io  If.  33 
That  eueriche  contreicben  so  t  wuste  |>at  [etc.].  c  1330 
Will,  Palerrte  172  Jhe  wist  it  as  wel  or  bet  as  jif  it  were 
hire  owne, 

2.  Const,  clause :  To  take  care,  see  {thaf). 

a  xooo  Sec.  Laws  Cnui  Ixxv,  Wite  se  o5er  . .  baet  he  hit 
bete,  czooo  Sax.  Leechd,  III.  154  Wite  J>3et  pin  s^J^anc 
ne  losi^e.  c\\^%  Latnb.  Hom.  ir  Wite  5e  l>et  ge  jemen 
J?enne  halte  sunnedei.  Ibid.  53  WiteS  eow  J>et  je  ne  beo 
noht  J>e  foa^e  neddre. 

3.  To  see,  observe.     Also  intr,  to  look  on. 
^1320  Cast.  Love  1356  Hose  w*  |»e  swerd  smite,  Two 

kuynden  he  mi^te  sen  and  wite  [rime  smite].  C1330  R. 
Brunnx  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  15860  pat  non  ne  scliolde 
hem  se  ne  wite  [rime  lite],  13. .  Gaiv.  ^  Gr,  Knt.  2050  po 
wy^e  wynnez  hym  to,  &  wytez  on  his  lyre. 

Hence  t  Witing  vbLsb.^y  keeping,  custody. 

a  X22S  Ancr.  R,  418  Of  swuche  witunge  is  i-kumen  mucbel 
vueL 

f  Wite,  z'.^  Obs,  Forms:  i  witan,  2-5  wite, 
4  wit(t,  4-5  wyte,  5  witte.  Pa.  i,  3  wot,  4-5 
wat ;  4  wited,  5  wyted,  wit.  Pa.  pple,  3  Orm, 
witenn,  4  wite.  [OE.  witan  (rare),  usually  ^^- 
wUan  I-wiTB  1^.2,  q.v.]  intr.  To  go,  go  away, 
depart ;  to  perish,  vanish  away. 

a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  xxiv.  52  Nylle  ic  aefre  hionan  ut 
witan,  a  1175  Cott,  Horn.  239  Wite5  into  ece  fer.  cx2oo 
Ormin  8222  Affterr  J>att  Herode  king  wass  witenn  ut  off 
life,  c  xaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hom,  log  Abacuc,  l>e  wunede  on  Yis 
weorlde  and  eft  Jjcrof  wot.  Ibid.  123  Hider  he  cume3  on 
wowe  and  heSen  wit  on  wowe.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  8968  Hu 
all  }ris  wertd  sal  wite  awai.  Ibta.  10551  (3uen  ^is  angel 
a-wai  was  wile.  Ibid.  J1263  pir  angels  wited  f^am  ewai. 
a  1340  Hampolk  Psalter  Prol.,  All  gladnes  &  delite  of  erth 
..wytes  til  noght.  ^1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxii.  (yustin) 
229  As  a  reke  away  he  wat.  7 a  1400  Morte  Arth.  708, 
I  may  noghte  wit  of  this  woo.  £-1400  St.  -4/^x/wj(Laud 
622)  191  J>e  kni^ttes  waten  on  &  on  To  her  owen  cuntre. 
ri420  Prose  Life  Alex,  90  Bi  |>e  son  settynge  Jjay  wyted 
a-way  in-to  ]>e  crthe  agayne.  C1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  cxii. 
1187  Quhen  bis  wes  said  he  wit  away,  f  1425  Thomas 
Erceld,  327  Whene  a  tree  rote  es  dede  Ihe  leues  fadis  Jjane 
&  wytis  a-waye.  c  1480  Henrysos  in  Poems  Gray  MS.  vi. 
65  (.S.T.S.)  56  Full  oft*  Is  sen«  thir  emotis  in  ane  hillok  ay 
Rinnand  oute  befor  \)\n  ene  t  with  Htill  weltj>at  wit  away. 

Wite,  obs.  f.  Wight,  Wit  v.^  Witeje,  var. 
WiTiE.     Witel,  obs.  f.  Whittle  sb."^ 

t  Wi'teless,  a.  Sc  (and  north,)  7  Obs,  [f.WiTK 
sb.2  +  -LES3.]     Blameless. 

1560  KoLLMiD  Seven  Sages  (Bann,  Club)  18  Scho  was 
wyteless,  howbeit  storme  thame  opprcst.  c  1575  Diurtt, 
Occurr.  (Bann.  Club)  240  Wyteles  of  the  balding  thairof, 
X579  Spenser  Sheph.  Col.  Au§.  136  Ne  can  Willye  wite  the 
witelesse  herdgroome.  1617  in  A,  I.  Ritchie  Churches  St, 
Baldred  (1880)  i6a  Alexander  Daviesone  did  draw  his 
quhinger  also,  and  so  suld  not  be  altogidder  wytless.  1721 
Kelly  Sc.  Prov.  202  If  all  be  well,  I*s  be  wyteless.  1737 
Ramsay  Sc.  Prov.  (1750)  loa  They  wyte  you  and  you  no 
wytless. 

tWi-ten,?;.  Obs.  ran.  Also4witten.  [f.WiTB 
z;.l  +  -EN  6.]    trans,  a.  To  impute,     b.  To  blame. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  3462  But  holli  williams  werkes  l>ei 
wittened  it  alle.  1589  Peele  Egl,  Crat,  B  j,  Least  worthily, 
I  moughten  witned  bee. 


WITH. 

Witenagemot  (wi-tenagemJa:t,  popularly 
witenas'gemf  t).  Hist.  Also  3  witene  imot;  6 
wytena  gemote,  7  weidenagamoot,  7-9  wit- 
tena-gemot(e,  (9  witana-).  [OE.  witena  leniSt 
assembly  of  wise  men  :  see  Witan,  Wite  j^.I,  and 
Gemot(e,  Moot  sbX\  The  assembly  of  the  Witan, 
the  national  council  of  Anglo-Saxon  times ;  trans/, 
of  modern  parliaments  or  other  deliberative  assem- 
blies. 

[c^oo  tr.  Baedd's  Hist.  in.  v,  On  gemote  hiora  witena.] 
c  1000  ^LFRic  Gram.  viii.  (2.)  30  Haec  sinodus,  \>\s  witena 
gemot.  logo  O.  E.  Ckron,  (MS.  C),  pa  hafde  Eadwerd  cing 
witena  j;emut  on  Lunden  to  midlencten.  ^1205  Lav.  11545 
pet  hustinge  wes  god,  hit  wes  witene-imot. 

159X  Lambarde  Archeion  {1635)  252  The  word  Witena.. 
doth  include  the  Nobilitie  and  Commons,  because  they  be 
Counsellors  of  the  Realme,..in  respect  whereof  the  assem- 
bling of  them,  was  of  some  called  Wytena  Gemote.  1614 
Selden  Titles  Hon.  226  Their  Wittenagemots  or  Mikei 
Synods.  1656  Harrington  Oceana  35  tiiarg.^  Weidenaga- 
moots.  x66o  Waterhouse  Arms  Sf  Arm,  181  The  Witteiia- 
gemote  and  great  Councel  of  our  wisdom,  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Statute  of  43  Eliz.  c.  12.  acknowledgeth  it  to  have 
been  the  policy  of  this  Realm.  1769  Blackstone  Comm. 
IV,  xxxiii.  405  The  wittena-gemote,  or  commune  concilium 
of  the  antient  Germans.  1785  Cowper  Lei.  to  J.  Hill 
22  Jan.,  Shall  I  derive  no  other  advantage  from  the  great 
Wjttena-Gemot  of  the  nation,  than  merely  to  read  their 
debates?  i833SouthevZ.<'^/._{i856)  IV.  348  Having  occasion 
to  write  to  Sir  T.  Acland  while  he  is  attending  the  Witena- 
gemot at  Cambridge,  I  sent  him  a  fact  for  the  geologists. 
185s  Browning  Old  Pict.  in  Florence  xxxiii,  A  kind  of  sober 
Witana-gemot  [rime  bag  'em  hot].  1899  Sir  M.  Foster 
Presid.  Addr.  Brit.  Assoc.  23  The  first  select  Witena- 
gemote  of  the  science  of  the  world. 

Witenonfa,  var.  Wedbnonfa*.  Obs, 

Witer  :  see  after  Wite  v.^  ;  ^lar.  Witter. 

Wi'tereden.  //ist.  Also  corruptly  winter-, 
wynter-,  ■wit(t)erden(e,  -witereddeu.  [OE.  wite- 
rkden  (used  in  Bxda^s  Hist,  iii.  viii,  in  the  gen. 
sense  of  punishment),  f.  wite  Wite  sb,'^-^rseden 
-RBD.]  A  fine  (erron.  explained  by  antiquaries  as 
a  royal  imposition  or  aid). 

688-95  Lazvs  Ine  S  50  Nab  he  \>3tr  nane  witcrsedenne.  855 
{MS.  i2th  cent.)  Grant  of  Ethelwulfm.  Birch  Cariul.  Sax,  , 
II.  84  Ut  sit  tuta..ab  omnibus  secularibus  servitutibus, 
necnon  regalibus  tributis  majoribus  et  minoribus,  sive  taxa- 
tionibus  quod  nos  dicimus  Witereden  [v.rr.  Winterden, 
Witeredden]. 

1650  Elderfield  Ciznl  Right  of  Tythes  72  [transl.  quoL 
855]  No  secular  service,  nor  tribute.. nor  Winterdene  (or 
Witterdene,  a  kind  of  imposition).  167a  CoweVs  Interpr.^ 
Witerden..a.  kind  of  Taxation  among  the  West-Saxons. 
1710  pRiDEAUX  Orig,  Tithes  iv-  177  note,  Written  variously 
Witerden,  Wynterden  and  Witeredden.  It  was  a  Tax  or 
Royal  ayd.  186a  Miall  Title  Deeds  Ch.  Eng.  19  note^ 
[comment  on  prec.]. 

Witesafe,  obs.  form  of  Vouchsafe. 

■Witeson(e,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  Whitsun. 

Wit-ess.  nonce-wd,  [f.  Wit  sb,  +  -ess.]  A 
female  wit. 

1781  Han.  More  in  Mem.  (1855)  I.  206  All  the  pride  of 
London, — every  wit,  and  every  wit-ess. 

"Witeword,  var.  Witword. 

Witful  (wi-tful),  a,  [In  ME.  aphetic  for  '^iwit- 
fulj  OE.  *icwilfully  inferred  from  uniewitfuH  (f, 
ungewitt  madness,  folly)  ;  in  mod.E.  a  new  forma- 
tion on  Wit  sb,  and  -fdl.] 

f  L  Wise,  sagacious.    Obs. 

ctzQS  Lav.  911  Membricius.,wes,.wys  &  witful.  Ibid, 
9095  purh  his  wit-fulne  craefte.  1340  Ayenb.  150  He  make}? 
man  wytuol  and  wys.  1544  Betham  tr.  Purlilia's  Precepts 
Wari.cxxx.  Givb,  A  wyifull  capitayne  wyll  sende  some  of 
hys  souldyours  that  be  subtyle  &  wyttye,  to, .tempt  the 
mynde  of  his  enemies.  1587  Golding  L>e  Mornay  v.  (1592) 
58  That  is  the  marke  of  the  witfuU  action,  (that  is  to  say,  of 
the  euerlasting  word  or  conceit  whereby  God  made  tliem). 
1614  Chapman il/ai^«^/««jtf/"C(7KWC 2, Tis  passing  miracu- 
lous, that  your  dul  and  blind  worship  should  so  sodainly 
turne  both  sightfull,  and  witfull. 

2.  Full  of  wit  (in  modern  senses),   rare, 

1765  J.  Bbowh  Chr.  yml..  Summer  Day  174  The  poems 
of  lofty  Milton,  witful  Cowley,  elegant  Pope.  187J  Daily 
News  31  July,  M,  Thiers'  utterances  snap  with  witful 
shrewdness. 

With  (wi])),  sb.  Also  8  wyth,  width,  -wieth, 
8-  withe.  [?  Corruption  of  Width.]  A  partition 
between  flues  in  a  chimney  stack :  locally  termed 
mid-feather, 

i7o8  Act  7  Anne  c.  17  §  10  All  Withs  the  Inside  of  such 
ChimniesshallbeFourlnchesandanHalfin  Breadth.  1717V. 
Mandev  Melllficium  Mensionis  (1727)  382  The  Breasts  and 
Wings, and  Wieths  [of  thechimneysj.  1734  Builders  Diet. 
s.v.  Chimney,  If  they  [sc.  the  Chimney-Shafts]  be  wrought 
nine  Inches  thick,.. then  you  must  account  your  Thickness 
one  Brick  and  half,  in  consideration  of  Wyihsand  Pargetting, 
and  Trouble  in  Scaffolding.  1736  R.  t^^vv.  Builder s  Diet. 
(ed.  3)  s.v.  Chimney,  In  Consideration  of  the  Widths,  Par- 
geting, and  Scaffoldine.  1748  B.  Langlev  Lond.  Prices 
327  The  Widths  of  Chimneys.  1844  Act  7  .5-  <?  Vict.  c.  84 
Sched.  (F)  The  Breast  of  every  Chimney,  and  the  Front, 
Back,  Withe,  or  Partition  of  every  Flue,  must  be  at  the 
least  Four  Inches  in  Thickness  of  sound  Bricks.  z^o^Pract, 
Brickivork  (ed.  P.  N,  Hasluck)  xii.  100  It  will  be  necessary 
to  tie  in  the  withs  on  the  stretching  course. 

With  (wi5;  chiefly  north,  wij)),  prep.^  (adv., 
conj,).  Forms  :  1-3  wi(5,  1-5  wi^,  3-5  wyj?,  wit, 
wid,  4-5  wyt,  4-6  wyth(t,  withe,  (3  wyd,  wiz, 
wih',  (Prw.  wij)^,  3-5  wiht,  4  witt,  wi5t(h,  wyht, 
wy^t,  whij>,  *SV.  vith,  4-5  whit,  5  wyt(t)he, 
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whyt(h,  whith,  witj,  we]>,  Sc.  wygh(e,  wyghte, 
WToht,  6  wight,  witht,  Sc.  vitht,  quhit,  wutht, 
7-9  »«.  Jial.  wud,  8-9  St.  and  ».  dia/.  wi',  9  diai. 
wiv,  -way),  3-  with ;  abbreviated  4-7  w',  5-7 
w*  (6  wth).  [OE.  wit  =  OFris.  tvith,  OS.  wi6, 
ON;  r»fl  (Sw.  vid.  Da.  f^</) :  app.  a  shortening 
(peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Frisian  and  Scandinavian 
areas)  of  the  Com.  Teut.  *vjider-  (see  s.v.  Wither 
a.  and  adv.  and  Wither-I),  perh.  taking  place  orig. 
in  compounds  (cf.  With-  and  the  parallelism  of 
OE.  wifKhsan  and  wiperdosan  to  reject,  viip- 
staMdoH  and  v)i/>erstandan  to  withstand,  etc.). 
As  an  ad».,  with  occurs  as  the  second  element  in 
composition  with  other  advs.  denoting  direction, 
motion,  or  extension :  FoRWiTH  (FoRODTH,  FOR- 
Bow),  Forthwith,  Inwith,  Ootwith  (Utodth), 

DOWNWITH,  UpWITH.] 

The  prevailing  senses  of  this  prep,  in  the  earliest 
periods  are  those  of  opposition  ('  against')  and  of 
motion  or  rest  in  proximity  ('  towards ',  '  along- 
side '),  which  are  now  current  only  in  certain  tra- 
ditional collocations  or  specific  applications.  These 
notions  readily  pass  into  fig.  uses  denoting  various 
kinds  of  relations,  among  which  those  implying 
reciprocity  are  at  first  prominent.  The  most  re- 
markable development  in  the  signification  of  with 
consists  in  its  having  taken  over  in  the  ME.  period 
the  chief  senses  belonging  properly  to  OE.  mid  MiD 
prepX  (cognate  with  Gr.  /itrd  with).  These  senses 
are  mainly  those  denoting  association,  combina- 
tion or  union,  instrumentality  or  means,  and 
attendant  circumstance.  These  are  all  important 
senses  of  ON.  vi6,  to  which  fact  their  currency  and 
ultimate  predominance  in  the  English  word  are 
partly  due.  The  last  important  stage  was  the  ex- 
tension of  with  from  the  instrument  to  the  agent,  in 
which  use  it  was  current  for  different  periods  along 
with  ^and  through,  and  later  with  by,  which  finally 
superseded  the  other  three.  The  range  of  meanings 
in  general  has  no  doubt  been  enlarged  by  associa- 
tion with  L.  cum.  The  interaction  of  senses  and 
secse-groups  has  been  such  th.-it  the  position  of  a 
particular  sense  in  the  order  of  development  is  often 
difficult  to  determine. 

In  common  with  other  preps,  with  can  be  post- 
poned to  the  end  of  an  interrogative  or  relative 
clause  introduced  by  its  regimen ;  but  in  ME.  it 
was  freq.  placed  immediately  after  the  verb  in 
relative  clauses,  e.g.  Jws  rentis  J)at  fe  fend  haj) 
dowed  wip  clerkis  =  these  revenues  with  which 
the  Devil  has  endowed  clerics.  In  postposition  it 
was  for  a  long  period  extensively  replaced  by 
Withal  (q.v.  B). 

I.  Denoting  opposition  and  derived  notions 
(separation ;  motion  towards). 

+  1.  In  a  position  opposite  to  ;  over  against :  = 
Against  i.  Chiefly  in  advb.  phrases  with  re- 
peated sb.,  3.sface  with  face,  where  to  is  now  used. 

^893  Alfred  Oros.  i.  i.  §  31  Be  norSan  is  se  sie,  be  aesb^r 
is  ge  nearo  36  hreoh,  wi5  Italia  J>am  lande.  C950  Lindisf. 
Gosp.  Mark  xii.  41  Sxtt  se  haslend  wiS.  .3x3  dores.  c  1x75 
Lamh,  Horn.  6i  Cristes  wille  bo  us  bitwon  neb  wi3  neb  for 
him  to  son.  c  x>oo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  105  His  wise  wordes 
be  be  wi3  hem  spec  mu3  wi3  mude.  ciao5  Lav.  1874 
Breoste  wi3  breoste  banes  ber  crakeden.  a  1300  [see  Facb 
I*,  jd). 

b.  In  exchange,  return,  or  payment  for :  = 
Against  14,  For  6.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

The  related  senses  *  in  compensation  for  *,  '  in  comparison 
with  '  are  only  OE. 

^893  iELFRED  Oros.  IV.  xilL  §  I  Hit  Scipia  nokle  htm 
aliefan  wi3  nanum  obrum  binge  butan  hie  him  ealle  hiera 
wacpeno  a^eafen.  993  Battle  of  Mai  don  35  We  willaS  wi3 
bam  golde  grid  fsestnian.  c  1000  .^lfric  Exod.  xxi.  24 
Ease  wis  eajan,  tob  wib  teS.  144a  in  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot, 
1444  6^/i  The  landls  of..Pettendrech,  the  qubillTis  war 
cnangeit  with  the  landis  of  Dunottir.  _  a  1568  Ascham 
Scholem.  l.{Aih.)  27  If  the  childe  niisse,  either  in  forgetting 
a  worde,  or  in  chaunging  a  good  with  a  worse.  1570  in 
Shropsh.  Par.  Doc.  (1903)  63  Rec.  at  the  chaunge  of  the 
cupp  wth  the  challeis  vii*.  ii"*.  1637  Rutherford  Lett.,  to 
M.^  Moivat  7  Sept.  (1671)  165  We  might  barter  or  niffcr  our 
lazie  ease  with  a  profitable  cross. 

2.  Of  conflict,  antagonism,  dispute,  injury,  re- 
proof, competition,  rivalry,  and  the  like ;  In  oppo- 
sition to,  adversely  to  :  =  Against  12,  12  b,  12  d. 

Still  the  normal  prep,  with  such  words  as  battle,  chide, 
compete,  conflict^  contend,  dispute,  fight,  quarrel,  strive, 
struggle,  vie,  war,  and  phrases  like  go  to  law,  at  odds,  but 
DOW  associated  with  or  merged  in  8, 13  b,  or  20. 

Beowulf  152  Grendel  wan  hwile  wift  Hrobgar.  dcooo 
CyMEWULF  Elene  836  Hie  wi3  Codes  bearne  ni3  ahofun. 
900-30  O.E.  Chron.  an.  853  (Parker  MS.),  Ealhere  mid 
Cantwarum,  &  Huda  mid  Subrijium  ;;efuhton  on  Tenet 
wib  haebnum  berime,  axooo  Gnomic  Verses  it.  187  Werij 
scealc  wib  winde  roweb-  ^>x75  Lamb,  Horn,  19  pet  he 
ne  misdude  wi3  oderne.  Ibid.  129  Of  ban  icompe  be  urc 
drihten  hcfde  wi3  bene  feond.  cxsoo  Ormin  16981  Jiflf  ba 
mibbtenn  witenn  itt  batt  bafTdenn  nib  wibb  Cri-ste.  1338 
R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  57  He  praied  him  for  his  nauy  to 
help  him  with  summ.  ^1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  124  pis 
knight  askid  hym  if  he  kend  oght  with  bym  selfe.    1590  [sea 
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Conflict  sh.  i].  1596  Ed^v.  IIT^  11.  ii,  Poore  shipskm,  how 
it  braules  with  him  that  beatethit  !  1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T. 
!•  ii-355  One,  Who  in  Rebellion  withhimselfe,  will  baucAU 
that  are  his,  so  too.  >668  Walton  A  ngUr  iv.  (ed.  4)  66  He 
\sc.  the  trout]  may  justly  contend  with  all  fresh-water- Fish, 
as  the  Mullet  may  with  ail  Sea-Fish.  1719  De  For  Crusoe 
iL  (Globe)  357  Let  us  go  and  have  t'other  Brush  with  them. 
1736  Gentl.  Mag,  VI.  334/:  Let  the  Boys  be  set  a  running, 
as  It  were,  with  one  another,  in  getting  without  Book.  1851 
Newman  Pres.  Pos.  Cath.  vi.  §  7  Invention  cannot  run  with 
prejudice.  Prejudice  wins.  1909  Dublin  Rev.  Jan.  128 
Amazons  at  handgrips  with  a  long-suffering  police. 

f  3.  Of  resistance,  defence,  protection,  warning, 
caution:   =  Against  13,  13b.    Obs. 

Beowulf  540  Wit  unc  wi3  hronfixas  werian  J?ohton.  971 
Blickl.  Horn.  171  f>a  woldan  hie  on  ecnesse  hjele  &  trume 
wi3  deofla  nij>um  &  helle  witum,  ctorxiSax.  Leechd.  II. 
X30  Wi|>  bryne  ^^enim  finales  ni)>eweardes.  ^1040  Bidding 
Prayer  in  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk,  62  pset  hy  us  ^ehealdan  & 
gcscyldan  wi3  ealra  feonda  costnunga.  c  wjS  Lainb.  Horn. 
53  I>e  feder  and  J>e  sune  and  \>e  halie  gast  iscilde  us..wi3 
alle  sunnen.  a  1225  Ancr,  R,  224  Hu  5e  schulen  witen  ou 
wiS  Jtcs  deofles  wieles.  c  1320  Casi.  Love  826  t?e  seue  berbi- 
cans  abouten, . .  witejj  J>is  Castel  so  wel  WiJ?  arwe  and  y/\\> 
gwarel.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xt.  {Symon  ^  ludas)  203 
For  t>at  J)u  suld  mar  vnwar  be  Vith  ^i  fais. 

f  4.  Of  separation  or  deliverance :  =  From  6, 
6  b.    Obs.     (See  also  19  c.) 

Beowui/ 2^22  Sundur  ;5edaelan  lifwiSlice.  azoooCxd* 
fnon's  Gen.  127  pa  ^esundrode  sigora  waldend.  .leoht  wi3 
jjeostrum,  sceade  wi3  sciman.  a  1250  Owl  Sf  Night.  610 
Mc  is  lof  to  cristes  huse  To  clansi  hit  wi)>  fule  muse, 

5.  +  a.  Towards,  in  the  direction  of;  =  AGAINST 
5.     (OnlvOE.)    Obs, 

Beowulf  213  Streamas  wundon  sund  wi3  sande.  Ibid. 
1880  Ac  him  on  hrejjre  hy^ebendum  fa^st  sefter  deorum  men 
dyrne  langaS  beorn  wi3  blode.  900-30  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  894 
(Parker  MS.),  pa  wende  he  hine  west  wi3  Exanceastres. 
a  1000  Riddles  iv.  42  ponne  scearp  cyme3  sceo  wij?  oj^rum, 
ecg  wi3  ecge.  c  1000  JE.\-fr\c  Saints  Lives  xxvt,  204  Sum 
wegfarende  man  ferde  wi3  J>one  feld. 

b.  Near  or  close  to,  against,  alongside.  Now 
only  Naut.  with  words  denoting  proximity  and 
consequently  belonging  more  properly  to  18, 

Bemuulf  yzt  Setton.  .rondas  regnhearde  wi3  J?£es  recedes 
weal.  Ibid.  2566  Sti3mod  ^^estod  wi3  sieapne  rond  winia 
bcaldor.  900-30  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  878  {Parker  MS.),  ^Et 
Aire,  &  J>3et  is  wij?  iE]?elingga  eije.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke 
viii.  5  pa  he  Jjset  seow  sum  feoll  wi5  l>sene  wej.  c  1050  Voc» 
in  Wr.-Wulcker  447/25  Murotenus,  wi3  Sone  weall.  13.. 
Ga7v.  ^  Gr,  Knt.  113  Bischop  Bawdewyn  abof  bi-glnez  J?e 
table,  &  Ywan,  Vryn  son,  ette  wit  hymseluen.  14. .  Sailing 
Directions  (Hakl.  Soc.)  12  Than  go  your  cours  with  the 
horse  shoo  south  southwest  Ibid.  13  Fro  Seint  Margret 
steyers  and  ye  will  go  with  Dengenes,  your  best  way  is 
south  southwest.  1579-80  North  Plutarch,  Theseus  {i^g^^ 
10  By  force  of  weather  driven  with  the  coast  of  Sicile.  1591 
Raleigh  Last  Fight  Rezi.  (Arb.)  24  A  fourth  ranne  her  selfe 
with  the  shore  to  saue  her  men.  1625  Purchas  Pilgrims 
n.  1 133  An  houre  after  Sunne  rising,  we  were  with  a  very 
long  and  faire  point.  1708-  [see  In  adv.  g  b].  1748  Anson  s 
Voy.  11.  vii.  212  One  of  our  prizes  was  ordered  to  stand 
close  in  with  it  \sc.  the  land].  1788  J,  White  Jml.  Voy. 
N.S.  Wales  (1790)  108  As  we  run  in  with  the  land,.,  we  were 
surprised  to  see.  .some  small  patches  of  snow.  18490'BvRNE 
Naval  Biogr.  Diet.  661/2  At  the  cutting  out,  close  in  with 
the  enemy's  batteries  of  La  Guipe  privateer.  x86o  Dickfns 
Uncomm.  Trav.  ii,  A  man  . .  saw  . .  some  dark  troubled 
object  close  in  with  the  land. 

C.  Into  the  presence  or  immediate  proximity  of 
(and  in  derived  fig.  uses)  :  following  such  verbs  as 
encounter ^fallin J  meet,  etc.,  q.v.  (Now  associated 
with  19.) 

+  6.  Governing  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  form- 
ing conj'unctive  phrases  :  with  than  {the,  ihat)y 
with  that,  with  thi  {that),  wipi^  "^ypy^  rarely  with 
this  {that)  [see  Than  dem.  pron..  That  conj.  i  c. 
Thy  adv.\  :  a.  On  condition  that,  provided  that,  if, 

c  xooo  iELFBic  Saints'  Lives  xiu  118  Nolde  he  syllan  ealle 
his  aehta  )?eah  J>e  he  welij  wasre,  wi3  J^an  )>e  he  Ubban  moste. 
a  X200  Moral  Ode  r52  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  169  Eure  he  walde 
her  inne  wawe  and  ine  wene  wunien  Wi3  J>et  he  mihte  helle 
pine  bi-flien.  c  laog  Lay.  8253  Al  Jiine  wille  he  wule  don, 
wi3  |>on  J>e  J>u  him  5eue  gri^  a  1300  Siriz  192  Ich  wile 
5eve  the  riche  mede  With  that  hit  be  so.  a  1300  St,  Thomas 
184  in  Horstm.  Altengl,  Leg.  (1881)  22  Grete  bewtes  to  him 
he  bed . .  Withi  he  wold  dwell  with  him  still,  c  1300  Havelok 
532, 1  shal  maken  ^  fre,.  .With-|jan  J>u  wilt  J>is  childe  take. 
y75  Barbour  Bruce  i.  493  With-thi  ge  giff  me  all  the  land, 
That  3e  haiff  now  in-till  5our  hand,  c  1400  Beryn  3972  To- 
morow  I  woll  be  redy  his  best  to  fulfill.  With  this  I  have 
save  condit.  1473  Fasten  Lett.  III.  100,  I  wolde  he  had  it 
for  vij.  yeer,  with  thys  that  my  moodre  be  agrcable  to  the 
same.  1497  in  Somerset  Med.  Wills  (1901)  353,  I  will  that 
Isabell  my  doughter,  shal  haue  all  suche  stuffe  [etc.]  whit 
that  she  marieby  thaduyceofmyexecutours.  c\^w> Lancelot 
960,  I  grant  yow  leif,  withthy  Your  name  to  me  that  ^e  wil 
specify,  c  1500  Croiv  ^  Pie  v.  in  Child  Ballads  II.  478 
Haue  ye  thys,  mydere  swetyng,  With  that  yewylbe  lemman 
myn. 

fb.  With  the  intention  that,  in  order  that,  to 
the  end  that.    Obs. 

fSSS  iELFRED  Boeth.  xxxiii.  §2  Hc.forlaet  msenisne 
weoruldlust  wi3  Jjaem  J?e  he  i>one  welan  be;^ete  &  xehealde. 
Ibid.  xl.  §  5  Mc  wEere  leofre  p-^x  ic  onette  wi3  j?a5S  )jaet  ic  be 
moste  gelaestan  J>aet  ic  l>e  aer  ;^ehet.  a  1223  Juliana  3  Pe 
liflade  of  a  meiden  ]>at  is  of  latin  iturnd  to  englische  leode, 
wi3^on  J>at  teos  hali  leafdi  in  heouene  luuie  us  )?e  mare, 

II.  Denoting  personal  relation,  agreement,  asso- 
ciation, connexion,  union,  addition. 

*  Senses  denoting  primarily  activity  towards  or 
influence  upon  a  person  or  thing, 

7.  After  words  denoting  speech  or  other  verbal 
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communication  between  persons  (with  the  person 
asobj.);  properly  of  mutual  communication,  but 
formerly  sometimes  merely  =  to^  as  in  quot.  1480, 
Beowulf -^f}^  Hybenansynt  )?a;thie. ,  wi3  bemotonwordum 
wrixlan.  a  1000  Riddles  xl.  12  Ne  hafa3  hio  fot  ne  folm,., 
ne  mu3  hafab"  ne  wij?  monnum  spraec.  £^1205  Lay.  14069 
He  wolde  wio  J?an  kmge  holden  runinge.  ci-ym  Harrow, 
//r//i23  Yshalspeke  J>e  wyht  Ant  do  l^etoholdegryht.  £'1386 
Chaucer  Melib.  f  755,  I  prey  yow  lat  me  speke  with  youre 
Aduersaries  in  priuee  place,  c  1420  Prose  Life  A  lex.  14  He 
went.. for  to  consaile  wit  a  godd  t>at  )>ay  called  Amon. 
1470-1760  [see  (Question  z',  2].  c  1480  Henryson  Bludy 
Serk  106  Scho  said  nay.  With  men  J>at  wald  hir  wed.  1500- 
20  Dunbar  Poems  xiii.  15  Sum  with  his  fallow  rownis.  1555- 
[see  Conference  4J.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  230  White 
handed  Mistris,  one  sweet  word  with  thee.  1670  in  12th 
Rep.  Hist.  AfSS,  Contm.  App.  v.  16  Give  me  leave  to  be 
ingennuous  with  your  Honour,  that  mannifacture  grows 
worse  daylie.  ai^tM  Evelyn  Diary  9  Feb.  1665,  I  had 
much  dfscourse  with  his  Lordship.  1753-4  Richardson 
Grandison  III.  viiL  109  But,  unseasonably,  as  the  event 
shewed.  Father  Marescotti,  being  talked  with,  was  earnest 
to  be  allowed  to  visit  her.  1884  Conway  Bound  Together 
I.  i8r  For  many  years  Mrs.  Blatchford  had  held  Httle  com- 
munication with  her  family. 

b.  Followed  by  refl.  pron.,  in  reference  to  soli- 
loquy, consideration,  determination,  etc.    arch. 

1530  Palsgr.  514/2  Whan  1  dctermyne  with  my  selfe  to  do 
a  thyng.  1553  [see  Weigh  v.^  12  c].  1564  Harding  Answ, 
yeuel  180  Saye  this  with  thy  selfe.  1580  Lyly  Euphues 
(Arb.)  443  Bicause  you  are  braue,  disdaine  not  those  that 
are  base,  thinke  with  your  selues  that  russet  coates  haue 
their  Christendome.  a  1592  Greene  Alphousus  iv.  iii. 
Remember  with  your  selues.  1707  Curios.  Husb.ff  Gard, 
201, 1  imagin'd  with  myself,  .that,  .we  might  multiply,  .the 
very  same  curious  Plants.  1741  Watts  Improv.  Mind  i.  i. 
5  I  (1786)  5  Think  seriously  with  yourselves  how  many  folliei 
and  sorrows  you  had  escaped, 

f  o.  After  communicate^  impart  (information), 
orig.  =  *  share'  (cf.  20).  Obs.  (now  replaced  by  to), 

1559, 1704  [see  Communicate  v.  2).  1571  [see  Impart  v.  aj. 
1612  liRiNSLEY  Lud.  Lit.  4  More  readie..to  impart  your 
experiments  with  me.  1623  Bingham  Xenophon  65  He,. 
communicated  his  dream  with  him. 

8.  a.  After  words  expressing  transaction  or 
dealing  between  persons  (with  the  person  as  obj.). 

Beowulf  i^S  Grendel ,.  sibbe  ne  wolde  wi3  manna  hwone 
maex^nes  Deniga.  c  893  jEi.fred  Oros.  in.  v,  >Efter  ^»2em 
J>e  Perse  fri5  jenaman  wi3  Romanum.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
5848  (Gdtt.)  Wid  J?e  eldest  folk  of  Israel,  Wid  pharao  l>ai 
went  to  dele.  ?ci36o  Alexius  123  (MS.  Ashniol.  42)  in 
Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg,  (1881)  177  He..chaungid..his  riche 
wede  Wi^  a  beggar,  a  1400-50-  [see  Covenant  sh,  1  y]. 
c  1450-  [see  Treaty  sb.  2,  3].  1481  Cely  Papers  (Camden) 
72  Ye  schall  receyve.  .a  lytyll  fardell  of  felles  that  ys  alowyd 
for  iij  felles  with  the  costomer.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  in. 
i,  3  What's  your  will  with  me?  1637  Rutherford  Lett.,  to 
A,  Colvill  19  Feb.  (1671)  194, 1  will  neither  borrow  nor  lend 
with  it  \sc,  this  world].  1659  in  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.  (1920)  Apr. 
254,  I  will  keep*  my  dayes  with  you  as  long  as  I  am  able. 
1661  in  Extr,  St.  Papers  rel.  Friends  Ser.  11.  (1911)  139 
Such  of  his  Maiesties  freindes  as  euer  had  occasion  with 
me.  1780  Mirror  No.  110  r  i  To  do  justice  to  those  with 
whom  they  have  had  dealings.  1838  Thirlwall  Hist.  Greece 
xl.  V.  1 1 5  To  give  audience  to  all  who  had  business  to  trans- 
act with  him,  i86t  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I.  4r  During 
Edward's  wars  our  commerce  with  France  was  wholly 
broken  off. 

b.  After  words  expressing  conduct  or  feeling 
towards  (a  person,  etc.). 

In  some  cases  now  replaced  by  other  prepositions>  e.g. 
envious  o/.  In  expressions  of  hostile  action  or  feeling,  this 
coincides  with  2. 

c888  jElfred  Boeth.  vii.  §  3  Hwi  murcnast  5u  wi3  min? 
f  1000  jElfric  Gen.  xii.  18  Hwi  dydcst  3u  swa  wi3  me? 
<:ii7§  Lamb.  Horn.  27  ^\i  \>\x  ert  swi3c  for-gult  wi3  J>i"e 
eorohche  lauerd.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  216  in  O.  E.  Horn.  L 
173  Ac  helle  king  is  are-les  with  J>a  t>e  he  mei  bindcn,  a  1250 
Owl  <5-  Night.  62  Ich  wot  \}sA  ))\x  art  unmiide  Wi|?  horn 
Jjat  ne  mu3e  from  |?e  schilde.  c  1300  Havelok  2705  Godrich, 
wat  is  )yt  pat  Jjou  fare  Jjus  with  me!  c  1400  Brut  1.18 
Comcil  his  eldest  doubter.. was  so  annoyed  wij>  him  and 
wi)?  his  peple.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  x.  xxvii.  457 
Thenne  was  kyng  Arthur  wroth  with  kynge  Marke.  1526 
Tindale  Matt,  xviii.  29  Have  pacience  with  me,  and  I  will 
)aye  the  all.  1577-  in  love  with  [see  Love  sb.  7  d].  1599 
J.  JoNSON  Ev.  Man  out  o/Hunt.  11.  vi,  I  am  come  to  haue  you 
►lay  the  Alchymist  with  me.  1601  Shaks.  Tzvel,  N.  \\.  v.  162 
Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  semants.  x6oi  — 
y«/.  Cm.  i.  255  O  pardon  me.. That  I  am  meeke  and  gentle 
with  these  Butchers.  1636  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Catechism,  To 
..be  in  charity  with  all  men.  1677  Earl  Essex  in  Essex 
Papers  (Camden)  II.  108  Ye  soldier  being  very  rough  with 
ye  Corporall,  and  refusing  to  pay.  1709  Addison  Tatter 
No.  108  f  3  Out  of  Humour  with  [see  Humour  sb.  8  a]. 
1736-  vexed  with  [ser  Vex  v.  4  b].  1889  J.  K.  Jerome  Three 
Men  in  Boat  172,  I .  .lost  my  temper  with  him. 

9.  Expressing  a  general  relation  to  a  person  or 
thing,  usually  as  affected  in  some  way  by  the  action, 
etc.  spoken  of :  In  the  matter  of,  in  regard  to, 
towards,  to,  at,  upon,  about,  concerning ;  in  regard 
to  the  condition  or  fortune  of. 

Sometimes  approaching  the  instrumental  use,  37  ;  or  (with 
personal  obj.)  8  b. 

C897  ^Elfbed  Gregorys  Past,  C.  xxix.  200  Daem  3eowan 
is  to  cy Sonne  Saet  he  wiete  3a;t  he  nis  freoh  wi3  his  hlaford. 
c  1205  Lav.  19057  pe  king  hire  wende  to..&  hasfde  him  to 
done  wi3  leoiuest  wimmonne.  c  1300  Havelok  9or  ^an  men 
haueden  holpen  him  doun  With  Jje  birj>ene  of  his  croun, 
c  \29^  P.  Pl.Crede  742  Y  mijt  tymen  J>o  troiflardes  to  toilen 
wip  pe  erj?e.  c  1400  26  Pol.  Poems  iv.  8  How  it  is  wi|>  hym, 
y  lean  not  say.  14 . .  Tundale's  Vis.  2366  (MS.  A.)  How  \>t\ 
schuld  be  with  don  as  Godus  wyll  wold.  1502  Plumpton 
Corr,  (Camden)  164  There  was  a  servant  of  yours . .  was  mys- 
chevously  made  away  with.  1595  Shaks.  John  t.  vii.  in 
]>t  vs  pay  the  time  but  needfull  woe,  Since  it  hath  beene 
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WITH. 

before  hand  with  our  greefes.  1595-  [see  Beforehand  1  c]. 
1596- [^ee  Behind  adv.  5  b],  1603  Shaks.  Meas./or  M.  i. 
i.  33  Heauen  doth  with  vs,  as  we,  with  Torches  doe.  1610 
B.  JoNsoN^/cA.  I,  iii,  You  shall  deals  much  with  mineralls. 
16*4  Capt.  J.  Smith  Virginia  u  16  We  tooke  more  Cod  then 
we  knew  what  to  doe  with.  x66o  South  Sertn.^  Matt, 
xiii.  S2  (1727)  TV.  27  When  the  Rooters  and  Through- 
Reformers  made  clean  Work  with  the  Church,  a  1715 
BuRNF.T  Own  Time  (1724)  !■  557  He  told  nie,  it  was  not 
decent  to  be  merry  with  such  a  matter.  17x3-  [see  Matter 
sb}^  25  b].  1753-4  Richardson  Grtindison  II.  xv.  116 
Things,,  .that  we  have  no  business  with.  1755  Connoisseur 
No.  100  r  5  All  these  indignities  I  very  patiently  put  up 
with.  1799  G.  S.  Carey  Baltua  (ed.  2)  159  The  walks.. 
have  been  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  with.  1802  Maria 
Edgeworth  Moral  r.,  Prussian  i^ase  {1816)  I.  211  What 
do  you  want  with  me  !  1814  Wordsw.  Excurs.  vii.  194  The 
..Master's  hand  Was  busier  with  his  task.  x8i6  Lady 
Granville  Lett.  (1854)  I.  loi  His  manner  is  brusque  and 
short,  and  I  got  on  but  little  with  him.  x8i8  Scorr  Hrt. 
Midi,  xxxviii,  He  knows  how  to  manage  with  her.  1833 
Scoresby  7ml.  391  This  anxiety  with  myself.  1841  Brown- 
ing Pippa  Passes  i.  228  God's  in  his  heaven— All's  right 
with  the  world  !  1865  Kisgsley  Hereiv.  viii,  He  surpassed 
Ptolemy  with  the  astrolabe.  1873  H.  E.  Roscoe  in  Ozvens 
Coil.  Ess.  <5-  Addr.  (1874)  56  Experiments  on  the  properties 
of  vanadium.,  made  with  much  larger  quantities  than  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  Swedish  chemist  to  work  with.  1887  Lewis 
Carroll  Game  0/ Logic  iv.  95  She  is  perhaps  a  little  over- 
domg  it,  in  the  way  of  lessons,  with  her  children.  1923 
Times  Lit.  Suppl.  18  Jan.  34/3  Getting  through  with  work 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Kb)  1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  1.  vi.  f  4  Get  along  with  you,  and 
go  to  bed.    1897  go  along  with  you  [see  Go  v,  72  a], 

b.  After  an  adv.  or  phr.  with  ellipsis  of  or 
equivalent  to  a  verb,  usually  imperative :  e.  g.  away 
with  it  =  '  take  it  away  ',  down  with  it  =  '  put  or 
throw  it  down  *,  etc 

€  1377  in  Minor  Poems  Vernon  MS,  718/99,  I  ou  Rede. . 
Pat  vch  a  Mon  vp  wij*  Jw  hede.  And  Mayntene  him  bo^a 


maye  a  weye  with.  X5a8  Impeachm.  Wolsey  in  Furniv. 
Ballads  frjm  MSS.  I.  360  Down  with  thy  tayle,  and  of 
with  thy  goidyn  shone.  1535-  [see  Down  adv.  25  bj.  1508 
Shaks.  Merry  IV.  iv.  il  239  Come,  to  the  Forge  with  it. 
t6o3-— Meas. /or  M.  v.  i,  121  To  prison  with  her.  Ibid. 
313  To  tb'racke  with  him.  1708  [see  In  adv.  i  c].  1843 
Blackw.  .Mag.  LI  V.  75  To  the  foul  fiend  with  Rosley  CastleT 
fc.  In  case  of,  in  the  event  of.    Obs.  rare. 

t69S  PvRCH^s  Pilgrims  II,  1140  A  good  Hauen  with  all 
weathers.  1751  R.  Pai-tock  P.  IViUins  (1884)  II.  209, 
I  don't  know  what  we  should  do  with  fires;  we  see  the 
dread  of  them  sufficiently. 

d.  In  phr.  with  reference^  regard,  respect  to  :  see 
Refsrencs  sb.  3  b,  Regard  sb.  13,  Respect  sb.  7. 
So  +  with  (now  in)  comparison  to, 

1669  Hist.  Po^e^s  Nephews  (1673)  i.  38  \Vhen  once  he  had 
put  on  the  habit  of  a  Priest,  he  could  hardly,,  know  himself 
with  comparison  to  what  he  was  before. 

10.  In  the  opinion,  view,  or  estimation  of;  '  in 
the  sight  of. 

a  1000  Cxdmons  Gen,  507  Nu  J>u..haefst  Jw  wi5  drihten 
dyrne  ^eworhtne.  triooo  ^lfric  Saints*  Lives  xxvii.  171 
Scyldi/i  wi3  god.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9521  He  had  an  anlepe 
son,  pat  wit  his  fader  was  sa  wele  pat  [he]  wist  his  wisdom 
ilk  dele.  C1430  Life  St.  Katk.  (1884)  9a  He  was  so  gret 
wyth  t»e  Emperour.  1474  Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  1.  149 
Remembryng  how  grettely  in  consette  ye  stonde.,with  a 
gentylwoman.  157*  Treat.  0/  Treasons  agst.  Q.  Eliz,6t  b, 
To  discredite  those  Noble  persons  with  the  people,  1598 
Hakluvt  Voy.  I.  56  To  slay  men,  to  inuade  the  dominions 
of  other  people,  and  to  rifle  their  goods,  .are  wiih  them  no 
offences  at  ali.  x6o&-  go  down  with  [see  Go  v.  78  g].  x6ix 
Bible  I  Pet.  ii.  20  This  is  acceptable  with  God.  1634  SirT, 
H  BRBERT  Trav.  Table  Gg  3/2  Cycala-  Bas^a . .  is  out  of  credit 
with  the  Grand  Signior.  c  1646  Milton  Neva  Forcers  Cofisc, 
10  Men  whose  Life,  Learning,  Faith  and  pure  intent  Would 
have  been  held  in  high  esteem  with  Paul.  x68x  Drvden 
Abs.  tf  Achit.  I.  558  Every  man  with  him  was  God  or  Devil, 
1709  PopK  Ess.  Crit,  333  Most  by  Numbers  judge  a  Poet's 
song ;  And  smooth  or  rough,  with  them  is  right  or  wrong. 
x8»3  BvRON  yuan  xin.  xxiv,  Juan  stood  well  both  with 
Ins  and  Outs.  1841  Browning  Pippa  Passes  ad  fin.,  All 
service  is  the  same  with  God. 

11.  In  the  practice  or  experience  of,  in  the  life  or 
conduct  of,  in  (one's)  case ;  sometimes  spec,  in  the 
language  or  statement  of,  according  to.  (With  pL 
obj.  =  Among  A.  6.) 

a  13x0  in  Wright  Lyric  P,  v.  35  He  is  coral  y-cud  with 
cayserant  knyhu  « 135a  Minot  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  iii.  69 
pan  with  ^>am  was  none  o'per  gle.  ?  1478  Stonor  Papers 
(Camden)  II.  35  Schepe  was  neuer  so  der  with  vs.  1516 
TiNDALEiJfa//.  xix.26  With  men  thb  is  vnpossyble,  but  with 
God  all  thinges  are  possyble.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  v.  i.  3a 
It  is  an  accustom 'd  action  with  her,  to  sceme  thus  washinz 
her  hands.  i6ip  T.  Maxfield  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc,  Publ. 
(1906)  III.  51  Julie  the  16,  wtkyOae,  1676  Drydin  W»r<-»j% 
in.  i,  'lis  not  with  me  as  with  a  private  Man.  1678  Cud- 
worth  Intetl.  Syst.  I.  iv.  §  32.  516  This  notion  was  so  familiar 
with  these  Pagans.  1796-7  Jane  Austen  Pride  4-  Prej\ 
xUii,  'And  this  is  always  the  way  with  him',  she  added, 
X84X  Fitzgerald  /,r//.  (1889}  I.  77  These  fits  of  exaltation 
are  not  very  common  with  me.  1864  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Trevlyn 
Hold  xli,  'Were  the  ricks  insured?'  '  Wb.  There's  the 
smart  with  Chattaway.'  i88t  Russell  Haigs  xiv.  426  With 
the  rough-riding  men  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  to  meet 
was  to  fi^ht.  190J)  Bvwater  Aristotle  on  Art  Poetry  17a 
IIoAiTiK^  IS  with  htm  the  practical  wi<^lom  of  the  statesman. 
xoxo  Holland  Eyre  0/  Kent  (Selden  Soc)  I.  Introd.  95 
These  omissions  would  be  impossible  with  a  copyist  who 
read  over  what  he  had  copied. 

b.  After  words  expressing  influence  or  the  like  : 
sometimes  replaceable  by  over  or  upon. 

ISTJ-So  Barkt  Alv.  P  696  With  whom  when  she  could 
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nothing  preuaile.  X63X  Weever  Anc.  Funeral  Mon,  512 
His  all-potencie  with  the  King.  171a  P.  Metcalfe  Life 
S.  IVine/ride  (1917)  16  He  had  great  Power  and  Authority 
with  them,  1814  Jane  Austen  Mansf.  Park  xiii,  She  has 
no  influence  with. .  my  sisters  that  could  be  of  any  use.  1865 
RusKiN  Sesame  i.  §  4  Most  honest  men,. would.. acknow- 
ledge its  leading  power  with  them  as  a  motive. 
'  ♦*  Senses  relating  to  agreement  (or  disagreement) 
in  some  respect. 

Senses  16  and  18  are  closely  allied  to  those  under  ***,  in- 
volving the  idea  of  proximity  or  accompaniment  in  space  or 
time. 

12.  Following  words  expressing  comparison,  like- 
ness, equality,  or  identity. 

In  some  cases  varying  with  or  now  replaced  by  to^  e.  g.  after 
compare^  cof»pa?-ison,  equal ^  resenibia?tcei  after  satne,  as  is 
more  usual ;  but  with  is  still  regular  after  some  derived  sbs., 
as  equality^  sameness^  and  also  after  ^en  adj.,  identical^ 
identity^  level  adj.,  one  adj.,  rank  vb.,  etc.  See  the  various 
words. 

r888  /Ei.fred  Boeth,  xvi.  §  2  Hu  micle  mare  Is  Sonne  l^aes 
monnes  lichoma  to  metenne  wi3  Jjset  mod  ^onne  seo  mus 
wi3  3one  mon.  <;  1200  Ormin  3090  patt  wass  inoh  all  an 
wij?l>  )>att  )>att  Godess  enngell  se55de.  Ibid.  7931  Peg^re 
sang  isslic  wi)jJ>wop.  1387  Trevisa /i^/^-^tf/t  (Rolls)  11,259 
Of  )>c  same  age  wi)?  J>e  kyngdom  of  Assiries.  c  1450  Merlin 
XX.  317  Thei  ben  so  fewe  that  the!  may  not  compare  with 
hem.  i5i3MoBE^iV/j.///,  Wks.  47/1  Wayet=  weigh]  the 
good  that  they  dooe,  with  the  hurte  that  commeth  of  them. 
X5a6  Tindalk  Phil,  ii.  6  Which  beynge  in  the  shape  off  god, 
and  thought  It  not  robbery  to  be  equall  with  god.  X677- 
[see  Identical  2].  1710  Hearne  Collect.  24  Feb.  (O.H.S.) 
1 1.  348  A  sniveling  Gentleman  of  not  half  the  sense  with  the 
late  poor  spirited  Dick  Cromwell.  1836  Macaulay  Life  ^ 
Lett.  {1833)  I.  456  His  style  affects  me  in  something  the 
same  way  with  that  of  Gibbon.  X879  Whitney  Sanskrit 
Gram.  337  Some  of  the  apparent  roots.,  with  sibilant  final 
are  akin  with  the  desideratives.  x^s^ct 48  ff  4gVict.c.  58 
§  I  This  Act  shall  be  read  as  one  with  the  Telegraph  Acts, 
1863  to  1878. 

13.  Following  words  expressing  agreement,  con- 
formity, sympathy,  and  the  like. 

*r893  ■'Elfred  Oros.  iv.  viii,  For  Jwn  hie  on  symbel  wi5 
Romanum  sibbe  heoldon.  a  1000  Guthlac  38a  f'aet  friS 
wi3  hy  xefrcojjad  waere.  1123  O.  E,  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an. 
1120  Se  arcebfiscop]  Turstein..wear3  ^urh  l>one  papan  wi3 
bone  cyng  acordad.  c  xaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hotn.  105  Hie  ben 
penne  sahtnede  wi3  Jie  heuenliche  fader.  1390  Gower 
Con/l  I.  6  At  his  commandement,  With  whom  myn  herte  is 
ofaccord.  X398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  xliv.  (1495) 
L  ij/2  Yren  hath  agrement  with  the  stone  Adamas.  c  1430 
Hymns  Virgin  (1867)  13  God  wi)j  man  is  maade  at  oone. 
«S3S  Jove  ApoL  Tindalg{Ath.)rt  Henrichus  BuUyngerus. . 
consenteth  with  me  in  the  significacion  of  this  worde.  1605 
B.J  ON  SON  Volpone  ni.  iv,  There  was  but  one  sole  man.. 
With  whom  I  ere  could  sympathise.  x6n  Shaks.  Cymb, 
HI.  iii.  31  Hap'Iy  this  life  is  best.. Well  corresponding  With 
your  stiffe  Age.  164a-  fall  in  with  (see  Fall  v.  90  b-e]. 
x6$»-  [see  Sympathy  3  b].  176X  Mrs.  F.  Sheridan  Sidney 
Bidulph  II.  310  How  ill  does  the  vanity  of  pomp  suit  with 
a  house  of  mourning  I  1796  Ann.  Reg.,  Hist.  115  Spain 
was.,  on  friendly  terms  with  France,  xSii  Sheu.F-V  Hellas 
537  The  tiger  leagues  not  with  the  stag  at  bay  Against  the 
hunter.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng,  1.  I.  107  He  declared 
his  determination  to  govern  in  harmony  with  the  Commons. 
19x3  W.  M.  Ramsay  Teaching 0/ Paul  158  His  heart  became 
..more,  .sympathetic  with  theu*  trials. 

b.  By  extension,  after  words  expressing  dis- 
agreement. 

^  X646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud,  Ep.  i.  viii,  30  It  containeth 
impossibilities  and  things  inconsistent  with  truth.  1735-8 
Bolingbroke  On  Parties  81  They  \sc.  the  Tories]  had  only 
diffcr'd  with  the  Whigs  about  the  Degree  of  Oppression. 
X79x-x8»3  D'Israeli  Cur,Lit.(iZ66)  208  Every  edition  varies 
with  the  preceding  ones.  x868  Gladstone  yuv.  Mundi  i. 
(1870)  16  Testimony,  .inno  case  discordant  with  that  of  the 
Iliad. 

14.  On  the  side  or  party  of;  in  favour  of;  on 
behalf  of;  *for ':  opp.  to  Against  12.  (Seealsoaac.) 

ciaoo  ORMtN  4675  Swa  forrwerrpesst  tu  Jjin  Godd,  & 
haldesst  ■9/\]>\>  J>ait  ahhte.  c  1300  Ilavelok  2308  He  swore, 
pat  he  aholde  with  him  halde  BoJ>e  ageynes  stille  and  bolde. 
X38a  Wyclif  Matt.  xii.  30  He  that  is  nat  with  me,  is  a^einus 
me.  ^1420  Lvdg.  Assembly  0/  Gods  1058  Vertu  was  full 
heuy,  when  he  sy  Frewyll  Take  part  with  Vyce.  x^'j^Acta 
Audit.  (iS^g)  66/3  Ilk  baroun  and  freehaldare  ^at..geve 
voce  with  pe  said  dome,  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  o/Aymon 
ix.  238  Nevertheles  he  came,  and  helde  syde  wyth  his  broder. 
XS09  Fisher  Serm,  Wks.  (1876)  277  What  sentence  he  shal 
gyue  wheder  with  me  or  ayenst  me.  1534  Star  Chatnber 
Cases  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  317  They  were  at  issue  and  by  a 
substancyall  Jury..Founde  with  the  seid  mulsbo.  1581 
N.  T,  (Rhem.)  Acts  xiv.  4  Certaine  of  them.,  were  with  the 
Jewes,  but  certaine  with  the  Apostles.  1600  Holland  Livy 
XXIX.  vi.  713  The  citie  of  Locri.  .had  sided  also  with  the 
Carthaginians.  X633  Earl  Manch.  Al  Mondo  (1636)  171 
When  a  man  comes  to  be  Judged  ;  his  life. .shal  give  tne 
evidence  with,  or  against  htm.  1653  Cromwell  Sp.  4  July 
in  Carlyle,  He  hatn  appeared  with  them.  1697  Dryden 
^neis  XII.  827  Jove  is  with  us.  1709  Strvpe  Ann.  Re/.  I. 
xlix.  4^3  There  being  with  the  bill  60,  against  it  75.  1842 
Dickens  Amer.  Notes  xv,  The  soldiers  rather  laughed  at 
this  blade  than  with  him,  1845  hROwntnG  Lost  Leader  14 
Shakespeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us,  Burns,  Shelley, 
were  with  us.  18S6  Manch,  Exam,  g  Jan.  5/3  M.  Granet, 
Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  has  usually  voted  with 
M.  Clemenceau. 

b.  In  reference  to  wind,  tide,  etc, :  Favourable 
to,  in  a  favourable  direction  for. 

1647  S  Ay  DKJtsoti  Serm.  (1674)  II.  si8  Asa  Boat  that  (having 
wind  and  tide  with  it)  runneth  glib  and  merrily  down  the 
stream.  17x9  De  Foe  Crusoe  ii.  (Globe)  378  Xhey  had., 
the  P"Iood*Tide  with  them. 

15.  In  the  same  way  as ;  as  ^  does  or  did,  is  or 
was,  etc.  ;  like.     (Cf.  17.) 

c  1340  Medit.  in  Ilampole's  IVks.  (1895)  1. 94  So  )>at  J>oru  )>i 


WITH. 

merci  and  grace  we  moun  repente  of  oure.  .mys-dedis  with 
semt  Petir.  1368  Langl./'.^V.  A.  viii.71  He  is  Falswith^e 
Fend,  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (prose)  11  Of  mekenes  spekis 
sain  benet. ,&  sais  with  hali  scripture:  'Omnia  qui  sc 
exaltat  &c.'  1433  Lydg.  S.  Edmund  ff  Eremund  1034-6  in 
llox^tm.  Alteugl.  Leg.  {iZZi)  395  He.  .Hadde  with  Nestor 
manly  auysynesse  ;. .  With  'lideus  be  hadde  eek  hardynesse. 
i589NASHKjV<ri«r«tf/'aj^«/7/Wks.(Grosart)I.i2i  Acrooked 
generation,  that  loues  to  swym  side-long  with  the  Crabbe. 
1600  —  Summer's  Last  Will  Prol.  73  Euery  man  cannot, 
with  Archimedes,  make  a  heauen  of  brasse.  1634  Rainbow 
Labour  (1635)  35  With  stomackefull  children  we  bawle  for 
Rattles.  171X  Addison  Sped.  No.  227  F5,  I  must  cry  out 
with  Dido . . '  Ah  1  cruel  Heaven,  that  made  noCure  for  Love  1 ' 
1809  BvRON  Bards  fy  Rev,  102  Betier  to  err  with  Pope,  than 
shine  with  Pye.  x86i  Palev  yEsck;ylus  (ed.  2)  7  agst.  Thebes 
jsg  note,  Hermann  gives  aXxav  with  one  of  the  most  recent 
AISS.  1905  Chesterton  Heretics  37  Whether  we  should 
love  everybody  with  Tolstoy,  orspare  nobody  with  Nietzsche. 
b.  Followed  by  the  and  a  superlative  used  abso/. : 
As  well  or  thoroughly  as  ;  (as)  one  of,  *  among ', 
*  of  * :  forming  adverbial  (or  f  predicative)  phrases 
denoting  *  to  the  full  or  fullest  extent',  *  (nearly) 
as  —  as  any  or  as  possible ', '  very  — ',  *  highly  — ' : 
e.  g,  with  the  best  =  among  the  best,  as  well  as 
any,  very  well ;  with  the  Jirstj  as  one  of  the  first, 
very  early,  chiefly,  especially  (see  First  6  c) ;  with 
the  least  =  at  the  lowest  estimate  ;  f  with  the  most 
inclined  =  highly  inclined.    Obs,  or  arch, 

a  1300  K.  Horn  1119  (Harl.)  pou  shen[c]h  vs  wi^)  J^e  vurste. 
13..  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  1656  The  king,.kep  the  leuedi  with 
the  best.  X445  in  Anglia  XXVIII.  281  Why  is  not  he  rcdde 
with  the  worthiest?  1470-85  Malory  Arthur -x..  Ixviii.  531 
Soo  that  nyghte  they  were  lodged  with  the  best.  X477 
Paston  Lett.  III.  183,  I  wold  have  hym  \sc.  a  horse]  sum- 
what  large,  not  with  the  largest,  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon 
clxii.  634  Thyne  armure  is  good  and  thy  sworde  is  with  the 
best.  1553  (jv.i^iM.u'e.  Cicero^ s  Offices  i.  (1556)  41  b.  If  ther 
be  anie  somewhat  with  the  moste  enclined  to  pleasures, 
«S73-8o  Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  51  Who  pescods  delighieth  to 
haue  with  the  furst.  If  now  he  do  sowe  them,  I  thinke  it  not 
wurst.  1577  GooGE  tr.  Heresbach's  Husb.  45  Not  to  mowc 
your  Grasse  with  the  latest,  but  before  the  seede  be  ripe, 
<x  159a  Greene  Jos.  /F,  i.  ii,  A  young  stripling.. that  can 
sleep  with  the  soundest,  eate  with  the  hungriest.  1629 
Gavlb  Pract.  Theories  376  Of  all  the  difficulties  of  Truth 
and  Faith,  the  Article  of  Christs  Resurrection  is  with  the 
formost.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm,  Colloq.  494  There  was  no 
year,  wherein  he  did  not  gain  a  thousand  Duckats,  to  speak 
with  the  least.  1826  Priestley's  Rudim.  55  The  preposition 
with  is , .  sometimes  used  in  conversation,  to  express  a  degree 
..something  less  than  the  greatest;  as  '  They  are  with  the 
widest.'  1859  Tennyson  Grnndm.  20  At  your  age,  Annie, 
I  could  have  wept  with  the  best. 
16,  Expressing  simultaneous  occurrence  and 
association  (cf.  25),  often  also  implying  causal 
connexion  (cf.  39),  a.  At  the  same  time  as ;  at 
the  time  or  instant  of;  on  the  occurrence  of  (often 
with  implication  *and  because  of)  ;  at,  on,  upon. 
{a)  Followed  by  a  sb.  (often  qualified). 
Before  occasion^  opportunity^  now  replaced  by  on  or  (less 
usually)  at, 

X3..  Cursor  M.  10462  (GOtt.)  Vtayne  wid  J>is  word  gan 
tene.  1456  Sir  G.  Haye  Law  y4>-;«f  (S.T.S.)  145  The  pay. 
ment  cessis  with  the  impossibilitee  of  the  service.  159a 
Shaks.  Ven.  ^  Ad.  900.  1655  Theofihania  89  With  a  resolu- 
tion to  hireaship,..and  with  the  first  occasion  to  follow  her 
into  Sicily.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  273  Nor  ends 
their  Work,  but  wuhdeclining  Day,  x7i9PHiLiPPstr,7'A:>/y- 
f our  Conferences  338  He  hath  promised  to  send  you  a  Copy 
with  the  first  Opportunity.  1748  Thomson  Cast.  Indol,  11. 
X,  Sometimes  with  early  morn,  he  mounted  gay  The  hunter- 
steed.  xSsa  T.  L,  Peacock  J\Iaid  Marian  x,  John.. was 
determining  to  take  possession  with  the  first  light  of  morn- 
ing. X870  Lowell  Study  IVind,  (1871)  157  Browning  .. 
draws  nearer  to  the  all-for-point  fashion  of  the  concettisti^ 
with  every  poem  he  writes.  1926  Times  15  Mar.,  With  his 
death,  his  younger  brotlicr.  .becomes  heir  to  the  barony. 

ip')  Followed  by  a  demonstrative  pron. :  with 
that  {^than\  when  (and,  often,  because)  that 
occurred,  thereupon ;  \  at  that  instant,  just  then 
{pbs^  ;  saying  or  having  just  said  that ;  with  this, 
hereupon.  Cf,  Herewith  3,  Therewith  2  c, 
Wherewith  4  b. 

CX250  Gen.  <$■  Ex,  1409  Laban  and  his  moder  wi9-?an 
Fa^neden  wel  flis  sondere  man.  aiyno Cursor  M.  1203  Wit 
J>is  [Trin.  Hereaftir]  was  born  an  hali  child,  Seth  J>at  meke 
was  and  mild.  Ibid,  3368  And  Jjof  sco  scamful  was,  i-wiss, 
Sco  tint  na  conlenance  wit  J>is.  X37S  Barbour  Bruce  xv. 
168  Syne. .[The]  myddis  of  thetoune  he  tais,With  that  neir 
cummand  war  his  fais.  cx4as  Wyntoun  Cron.  i.  v.  203  A 
child., said,  he  saw  a  dere.  Wi^  )>at  ^e  takiU  wp  he 
drew.  X470-85  Malory  Arthur  xvi.  xvi,  687  With  that 
Bors  lyfte  vp  his  hand  &  wold  haue  smyten  his  broder. 
1592  Shaks.  Ven.  ^  Ad.  25.  1603  in  Cath,  Rec.  Soc,  Publ, 
(1906)  II.  218  And  with  this  I  byd  you  most  hartely  fare- 
well. i68x  Drvden  Abs.  A  Achit.  i,  717  'Take  then  my 
tears  '  (with  that  he  wiped  his  Eyes).  1779  Mirror  No.  35 
T  It  *  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree?'  And,  with 
that,  he  made  one  of  the  finest  bows  in  the  world,  1847 
Tennyson  Princess  11.  290  '  Our  mother,  is  she  well  ?'  With 
that  she  kiss'd  His  forehead. 

b.  Followed  by  a  sb.  or  pron,,  forming  a  phrase 
equivalent  to  a  clause  with  when^  in  which  the  sb, 
or  pron.  is  the  subj.  (or  obj.),  and  the  vb.  is 
identical  with  that  in  the  principal  clause  ;  e,  g. 
our  hopes  died  with  him,  i.  e.  when  (and  because) 
he  died  ;  to  rise  with  the  lark,  L  e.  when  the  lark 
rises  (  =»  early  in  the  morning)  :  see  Lark  sb^  I  b- 

fFormerly  also  with  vbs.  of  durative  meaning:  —  contem* 
poraneously  with, 

x43a-5o  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  497  But  mony  abusions 
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WITH. 

c(»nm«  from  Boemta  into  Englonde  with  this  q^wene.  X5<>a 
SuAKS.  i^fM.  ^  AtL  X019  He  being  dead,  with  him  is  beautie 
sUine.  1614  Rai^igh  HisU  WoHd  iii.  v.  9  8.  57  Where  the 
PetsianSfSo  many  of  them  as  lost  not  their  wits  with  their 
cotirage [etc).  1697  Drvhen  I'irg,  Gwjf.iv.  673  HisGriefs 
with  Day  begun.  X74a  Middlkton  Cicero  (ed.  3)  1 1,  vi.  31 
Lentolus  and  Metellus  whose  consulship  expired  with  the 
year.  1791  Boswux  Johtu^n  xo  Apr.  an.  1775,  \yhat  was 
said  by  Johnson,  or  other  eminent  persons  who  lived  with 
him.  i8ia  Crabbe  7V»i>j  xL  376  With  virtue,  prudence 
fled.  X89X  Farbar  Darkn.  4-  Daxvn  xliii,  I  hear  rumours 
that  another  large  vessel .. foundered  at  sea.  I  expect  that 
some  of  the  accusers  of  Paulus  perished  with  her. 

C  la  the  course  or  duration  of,  in  process  of, 
*in*  (time,  etc.);  often  with  admixture  of  the 
instrumental  sense  :  By,  or  in  consequence  of,  the 
passage  or  lapse  of  (ct  37,  39). 

cs440v4//>U3//  0/ Tales  329  With  a  few  yens  \>a\  war 
passand  riche  men.  X560  whitkhorne  tr,  MacchiavellCs 
Arts  0/  Wofy-e  87  Ail  other  thyng . .  iiiaie  with  tyme  be 
oaeroome,  this  onely  with  t^nne  ouercometh  thee.  x6xo 
Shaks.  TVm/.  IV.  i.  164  Come  with  a  thought.  i6n  Fenton 
Usurie  11.  xiii.  95  Mans  labours  and  skill  wil  faile  with 
yeeres.  xSay  W.  D.  u.  Andiguier^s  Lisntuier  15  To  render 
you  more  signal  offices,  which,  with  lime,  1  hope  to  pcrforme, 
1764  in  B.  Ward  Dawn  Cath,  Revival  (1909)  1.  iv.  81 
(Prejudices]  will  die  away  with  time.  X855  Tennyson  li^ill 
li,  Bettering  not  with  time.  1875  M.  Arnold  God  <$-  Bible 
p.  xxviii,  Christianity's  admixture  of  popular  legend  and 
illusion  was  sure  to  be  cleared  away  with  time.  1884  W.  C. 
Shith  Kildrostan  74  Unripe  fruit . .  mellows  with  the  months, 
d.  After  words  denoting  change  or  variation  ; 
At  the  same  rate  as;  at  a  rate,  or  in  a  manner, 
corresponding  to  that  of;  in  proportion  to,  accord- 
ing to. 

X6917  Dbvdbn'Fi^.  Georz-  m*  32a  His  stout  Stomach  with 
his  rood  will  grow.  1701  Swift  Contests  Nobles  4-  Comm, 
iii.  Their  Insolence  and  Power  encreased  with  their  Number. 
X711  Aebuthnot  yohn  Bull  \.  v,  His  Spirits  rose  and  fell 
with  the  Weather-glass.  1838  De  Morgan  Ess.  Probab. 
140  The  probability  of  an  error  diminishes  with  its  magni- 
tude.  x835f-47  Todifs  Cycl.  Anal.  III.  516/2  The  diameter 
of  the  capillaries  of  muscle  varies.,  with  the  size  of  the 
blood-particles  of  the  animal.  1857  Buckle  Civiliz.  I.  ii.  58 
The  rate  of  wages  fluctuates  with  the  population.  19x0  H.  A. 
Dallas  Mors  Janua  P'itx?  i7_Her  conviction  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  script  naturally  increased  with  the  evidence 
for  its  veridical  character. 

17.  Expressing  agreement  or  accordance,  esp.  in 
opinion  or  statement.  To  be  ivilh,  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion  as,  to  agree  with,     (See  also  15.) 

x4^  Sir  G.  Have  Gov.Princis  (S.T.S.)  99  Thai  speke 
qubilum  with  the  and  othir  quhilis  aganis  the.  1565  Allen 
t>e/.  Pnrg.  xi.  104, 1  am  not  afrade  to  vse  the  word  Satisfac- 
tion, with  Cyprian,  Origen,  Ambrose,  Augusiin.  x6ix 
TouRNEUR  Ath.  Trag,  iv.  iv.  l^b,  Enter  the  Watch. 
Bel/o,  The  Watch?  Met  with  my  wish.  x6as-  run  with  [see 
Run  f.  71  b].  x6^  Hexham,  Ick  ben  Met  u,  I  am  With 
you,  or,  I  am  of  your  opinion.  X796  in  B.  Edwards  Maroon 
Negroes  20, 1  am  perfectly  with  you,  that  the  pin  ought  not 
to  receive  another  screw.  X883  Stevenson  Treas.  Id.  xxix, 
Ah,  it's  a  fine  dance— I'm  with  you  there.  x886  W.  S.  Blunt 
Diary  22  Apr.  in  Land  War  Irel.  (1912)  ii.  79  Morris  is 
with  me  about  Ireland.  19x6  J.  R.  Mozlev  Div,  Aspect 
Hist,  I.  ix.  235  It  was  heart  beating  with  heart. 

18.  In  the  same  direction  as ;  along  the  course 
of:  opp,  to  Against  9:  esp.  in  such  phrases  as 
tuilh  the  grain,  with  the  hair^  with  the  stream, 
with  the  tide,  with  the  wind* 

c  1485^-  [see  Stream  sb.  2  f].  XS77-  [see  Wind  sh>  29]. 
X597  Bacon  Coulers  Good  ^  Euill  Ess.  (Arb.)  154  If  it 
be  with  the  streame  or  with  the  hill.  z6sx  H.  Morb 
Enthus.  TruUjxi)  37  With  thankfulnesse  and  reverence 
he  doth  receive  whatever  Divine  Providence  brings  upon 
him,  be  it  sweet  or  sour,  with  the  hair,  or  against  it. 
X678  Moxoh  Mech.  Exerc,  iv.  66  As  well  upon  the  Traverse 
..as  with  the  Grain  of  the  wood.  x688  [see  Metal  j^,  7]. 
^17x0  Ceua  Fiennes  Diary  (1888)  75  The  Gardens  runns 
down  a  great  way,  you  descend  with  them  by  severall 
stepps.  X7ia  with  the  tide  [see  Swim  v.  i  cJ.  a  X774 
GoLDSu.  Sunf.  Exp.  Philos.  (1776)  II.  386  A  field  of  corn, 
viewed  with  the  wind,  is  of  a  different  shade  from  the  same 
field  viewed  against  the  wind.  X786,  z8i6  [see  Stroke  f.* 
idj.  x8xo  Cbabbb  Borough  xviii.  183  The  black  footway 
winding  with  the  wall  1840  with  the  tide  [see  Drop  v.  8]. 
X867  Smyth  Sador^s  IVord-bh.,  With  th^  sun,  ropes  coWcd 
from  the  left  hand  towards  the  right;  but  where  the  sun 
passes  the  meridian  north  of  the  ol-^erver,  it  is  of  course  the 
reverse.    1891  with  tlie  tide  [see  Go  v.  85  Q. 

***  Senses  expressing  accompaniment  or  addition. 

19.  Following  words  expressing  such  meanings 
as  are  indicated  above,  as  accompany  (see  note  s. v.), 
ally,  alternate,  associate,  blend^  cof?il>ine,  confront, 
connect,  couple,  entangle,  incorporate,  join,  link, 
ntarry,  mix^  partake,  share,  unite,  wed  (etc.)  vbs. 
(and  deiived  sbs.,  as  association,  connexion,  etc.) ; 
communion,  company,  contact,  intercourse  (etc.) 
sbs, ;  together  adv. :  see  the  various  words.  See 
also  Along  adv,  3. 

Beffwul/ 10-6Z  pact  hie  healfre  gewoald  wi3  Eotena  beam 
ajan  mohton.  <:838  i^LFREo  Boeth.  xxxvi.  §  8  Se  yfla  willa 
nxfSruenne  jeferscipe  wi3  |?a  gesaslSa.  rtfoo  Cvnewulf 
Elene  307  Swa  ;^e  modbUnde  mengan  ongu'nnon  lije  wi3 
8o3e.  <zxa4o  Ureisun  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  aoi  Hwoa  so 
eiter  wule  habben  lot  wi(5  t>e  of  t»ine  blisse,  he  mot  delen 
wiS  )>e  of  J>ine  pine  on  eorSe.  13..  Cursor  M.  18019 
(GOti.)  Aisel  haue  i  blend  wid  |;aiT.  <;  1400  Lanfrancs 
Cirurg.  aoi  pel  ben  maad  fast  wij?  be  botme  of  J?e  stomac 
XS57  Dunfermline  Reg.(^znn.  Club)  400  To  pay..Twclf 
caponis  to  giddir  wutht  hariage  careage  and  due  serwice. 
X665  Walton  Hooker  Introd.,  About  forty  years  past.. I 
began  a  happy  affinity  with  William  Cranmer.  1671  Milton 
/'.A.  IV.  41a  Fierce  rain  with  lightning  mixt,  water  with 
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fire  In  mine  reconcil'd.  1759  Goldsm.  Bee  No.  4  ^  6.  I  *»« 
once  determined  to  throw  off  all  connexions  with  taste.  1785 
Reid  Intell.  Powers  n.  xiv.  214  A  kind  of  feeling,  or  imme- 
diate perception  of  things  present,  and  in  contact  with  the 
Crcipiciit.  X836THIRLWALL  Greece  xvi.  (1838)  II.  345  1"be 
Lcedaemonians,  whose  force,  together  with  the  Tegeans 
and  forty  thousand  light  troops,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
fifty  thousand  men.  X889  Swinburne  Study  B.  Jonson  87 
The  collocation  of  such  names,  .as  those  of  ^glamour  and 
Earine  with  such  others  as  March  and  Maudlin. 

b.  Following  words  expressing  acquaintance  or 
familiarity.  (After  accustome{d,  knoivn,  now  re- 
placed by  to.) 

cizao  Bestiary  113  His  mu(5  is  get  wel  unku5  wi3  pater 
noster  and  crede.  a  12x5  Juliana  14  Ne  ich  neuer  j^at  ich 
wite  nes  wi3  him  icnawen.  1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810) 
225  pan  went  ]jis  Ottobone  Jjorghout  J^e  cuntre,  &  quaynted 
him  with  ilkone.  c  i^6g  Chavcer  Dethe  of  Blaunche  5^3, 
I . .  gan  me  aqueynt  With  hym.  c  1386  —  Prot.  216  Famulier 
was  he  With  frankeleyns  ouer  al  in  his  contree,  1535 
CovERDALE  Ecclus.  xxiii.  9  Let  not  thy  mouth  be  accustomed 
with  swcaringe.  x6ix  Bible  Isa._lui.  3  He  is.. a  man  of 
sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  griefe.  X719  in  JOth  Rep. 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  L  197  They  could  not,.undergoe 
the  fatigue  that  the  natives  were  accustomed  with.  1880 
L.  Stephen  Pope  iii.  61  Pope  was  not  disinclined  to  pride 
himself  upon  his  familiarity  with  the  great. 

c.  By  extension,  following  words  expressing 
separation  :  e.g.  to  break  with  =  to  break  off  con- 
nexion with  (Break  v.  34);  to  pai't  with  =  to  cease 
to  be  with  or  to  have  with  one  (Pabt  v,  6  c). 
(After  take  leave  now  replaced  by  of^ 

1x1300  Cursor  M.  17022  Kynd  na  saul  suffers  ar  to  part 
wit  man  o-liue.  ^r  1485  Digby  MysU{\^%i)  iii.  102  C5  ye 
good  fathyr  of  grete  degre,  thus  to  departe  with  your 
ryches,  i486  Bk,  St.  Albans  E  iij  b,  In  iij,  degrees  he  hem 
bertth  or  he  with  hem  twyn.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  iv.  vi.  48 
It  cannot  be  The  Voices  dare  breake  with  vs.  a  1629  Hinde 
y.  Bnten  Ixvii.  (1641)  024  My  wife,  .and  my  selfe,  came  to 
take  leave  with  him.  1808  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  II.  no 
For  more  than  a  year,  Scott  has  cut  with  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  x88s  MancJuExavt,  28  Mar.  5/5  The  imminence 
of  a  rupture  with  Russia. 

20.  Expressing  association  or  participation  in 
some  act,  proceeding,  or  experience  ;  spec,  «  acting 
on  the  same  side  as  (another  lawyer)  in  an  action 
at  law, 

c  1290- [see  Sin  v.  1  c],  rt  1300- [see  Play  v,  \o\.  <:x44o 
jfacob's  Well  201  5if  J>ou  be  partenere  in  dede  of  thefte,.  .or 
of  ony  b}>er  wronges.  J>at  is  for  to  seyne,  in  folowj-nge  wyth 
suche  doers.  1526  Tindale  Rom.  xii.  15  Be  mery  with  them 
that  are  mery.  wepe  with  them  that  wepe.  X533  [see  Adul- 
tery i].  XS96  Shaks.  Ji/crclt,  V.  i.  iii.  36, 1  will  buy  with  you, 
sell  withyoUj  talke  with  you,  walke  with  you, and  so  following : 
but  I  will  not  eate  with  you,  drinke  with  you,  nor  pray  with 
you.  X71X  Steele  Sped.  No.  53  f  7,  I  will. .for  the  future 
be  merry  with  the  Vulgar.  1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  xxxviii. 
My  lot  IS  cast  with  Evandale,  and  with  him  I  am  resolved 
to  bear  it.  X837  Dickens  Picktv.  xxxiv,  '  I  am  for  the 
plaintiff,  my  Lord,*  said  Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz.  '  Who  is  with 
you,  brother  Buzfuz  ?  '  said  the  judge.  1848  —  Dombey 
xxxviii,  Rob. .ran  sniggering  off  to  get  change,  and  tossed 
it  away  with  a  pieman.  1883  Manchester  Exain.  7  Nov. 
5/2  A  new  weekly  mail  service  with  Australia. 

21.  a.  (with  such  vbs,  as  bring,  take,  come,  go) 
Followed  by  a  sb,  or  (most  commonly)  pron. 
denoting  the  person  (vessel,  etc.)  that  leads,  con- 
veys, or  carries  a  person  or  thing,  thus  having  it  in 
charge  (cf.  23,  of  which  this  use  is  the  converse), 

Pi^sojig.  after  take\  see  Takr  z/.  59b,c 

f;x290  Si.  Matthew  9  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  77  He  bi-lefde  ^0  is 
weork,  and  wiz  ore  louerd  code.  cizyiBeket  1213  ibid. 
141  With  him  a-morewe  he  nam  his  oste.  ai^oo  Cursor  M, 
5297  To  mi  lauerd  yee  com  wit  me,  I  sal  yow  do  a.queniid  be. 
i43«-So  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  133  [Nilus]  makethethe  londe 
plentuoQS  thro  slycclie  that  hit  drawethewith  hit.  <rx47S 
Ra?// Coil} ear  6  Thay  past  vnto  Paris..  With  mony  Prelatis 
and  Princis.  X59X  Shaks.  Tivo  Gent.  iv.  i.  74  Come,  goe 
with  vs,  we'll  bring  thee  to  our  Crewes.  a  1596  Sir  T.Morc 
I.  ii.  28  Ten  poundcs . .  To  carie  in  your  pursse  about  with  ye. 
X697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  \n.  ^34  The  Shepherd  last 
appears.  And  with  him  all  his  Patrimony  bears.  1776  Trial 
^  Nundocovtar  68/1  My  uncle  used  frequently  to  go  to 
Maha  Rajah's:  when  I  was  little  I  used  to  go  with  him. 
z8xa  Jefferson  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  178  The  truth  is  that 
we  brought  with  us  the  rights  of  men.  X869  Freeman 
Norm.  Conq.  III.  xi.  61  They  took  with  them  no  force 
capable  of  controlling,  .the  country. 

b.  In  the  possession,  keeping,  care,  or  charge  of 
(a  person)  ;  in  the  hands  of.     Qit.  and_^^.) 

axy:>Q  Cursor  I^I.^ip->,  His  mantel  es  bi-left  wit  me.  X340- 
70  Alex.  <5-  bind.  32  Whan  no  wordliche  wele  is  wi^  us 
founde.  xgaS  in  Pocock  Rec.  Re/.  (1870)  1. 81  Leaving  with 
the  master  of  the  Rolls  such  things  as  might.,  instruct  him. 
1640  Bp.  Hall  Cases Consc.  in.  ix.  341  That..commisiiionary 
authority,  which  is  by  Christ  entrusted  with  them.  CX710 
W.  Hamilton  Descr.  Lanark  ^  Renfrew  (Maitl.  Club  1831) 
64  Douglass  parish,  .continued  with  the  Earles  of  Douglass 
untill  their  fatall  forfeiture.  1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar 
68/1  You  have  for  a  long  time  had  my  money;  it  shall 
remain  no  longer  with  you.  1825  Jefferson  Autobiog. 
Wks.  1859  I.  6  The  committee,  .left  it  in  charge  with  their 
chairman  to  forward  them  by  express.  xSzS  Whately  Rhet. 
(1850)  1.  iii.  §  2  The  *  burden  of  proof '  lies  with  the  accusers. 
X896  CoNAN  Doylk  Expl,  Gerard  iii.  i2r  The  deal  lay  with 
him.  1911  Act  I  if  2  Geo.  K  c.  46  §  17  The  ownership  of  an 
author's  manuscript  after  his  death., shall  be  jprimii  facie 
proof  of  the  copyright  being  with  the  owner  of  the  manu* 
script, 

o.  In  the  nature  or  character  of;  as  a  quality  or 
attribute  of.  Now  chiefly  after  way  :  see  Way  sb^ 
3  3  d,     (The  converse  of  31.) 

X4..  TundaWs  Vis.  31  With  hym  was  no  charytc.  1553 
Douglas*  ^Eneis  ix.  Prol.  marg,,  Vcrtuc.has   euer   this 


WITH, 

rewiJI  with  hyr :  do  as  thou  wald  be  done  to.  X650  Trapp 
Comm,  Gen.  xxv.  30  Tliis  hunter  hath  no  bo  with  him.  X678 
Dryden  Kind  Keeper  \,  i.  She  has  a  notable  Smack  with 
her  I  17H  R.  Martin  in  E.  H.  Burton  Life  Bp.Ckalloner 
(1909)  I.  iii.  33  He  had  such  an  honest  way  with  him.  1848 
Newman  Loss  <V  Gain  \i.  xx.  (1904)  254  What  a  way  those 
fellows  have  with  them  I 

22.  In  the  company,  society,  or  presence  of. 
Face  to  face  with  :  see  Face  sb,  2  d.    With  God,  in  heaven : 

see  God  5  c    With  oneself  {d.\3A.) :  by  oneself. 

a  1300  K,  Horn  363  (Camb.)  He  schal  wi)j  me  bileue  Til 
hit  beo  nir  eue.  a  X300  Cursor  M.  5706  pat  fot  moyses  ful 
skete,  And  wit  }>e  preist  raguel  he  ete.  X3. .  Gosp.  Nicod. 
iS.)  1579  Withe  me  his  ilk  day  be  \>qm.  sail,  With  me  in 
heuenryke,  X377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  234  Ones  I  was  her- 
berwed..with  an  hep  of  chapmen,  a  1400-50  Wats  Alex. 
1613  pan  Wer  i>air  common  whit  hym  kyngez,  c  X450  Mirk's 
Festial  61  Then  sate  scho  done  all  othyr  wyth,  X5a6  Tin- 
dale  yohn  xii.  8  The  poore  all  wayes  shall  ye  have  w-ith 
you,  butt  me  shall  ye  nott  all  wayes  have.  1553  Dioc.  Reg, 
Glasgow  (1875)  I.  2og  'I'he  said  contrak..subscrivit  wyth 
Schir  Jhone  Alaine,  notair  publik.  i.'jo^  Steele  Tatler 
No.  26  P  II  This  Gentleman  who  has  arrived  with  you  is  a 
fool  of  his  own  making.  1791  Boswell  Johnson  June  1763 
(1904)  I.  267,  I  begged  I  might  be  allowed  to  pass  an 
evening  with  him  there  soon,  a  18x4  Sailors'  Ret.  1.  i.  in 
New  Brit,  Theatre  II.  313  This  whipper-snapper  of  mine. . 
sets  off  with  himself,  and  no  one  knows  where,  x8jo  Keats 
St.  Agnes  xvi,  Alone  with  her  good  angels,  far  apart  From 
wicked  men  like  thee.  1857  M.  Arnold  Rugiy  Chapel 
25,  1.. think  Of  bygone  autumns  with  tliee.  1891  Farrar 
Darkn.  ^  Dawn  Iviii,  He  found  Nero  sitting  with  Poppaea 
and  ligellinus.  1914  Man  Hay'  Kut.  on  Wheels  xvii, 
I  don't  go  very  often.,  .Perhaps  it  is  because  I  have  no  one 
to  go  with. 

b.  spec.  At  the  house  of,  or  in  the  same  house 
or  meeting-place  as;  in  the  household,  retinue,  or 
service  of,  attending  upon ;  on  a  visit  to,  being  the 
gnest  of  (hence  be  with  sometimes  =  *  visit ',  *  call 
upon '). 

c  1250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  466  Sella  wune5  oc  lamech  wi3.  c  1275 
Lay,  6  He  wonede  at  Ernleie  wid  J»an  gode  cnij?te.  c  1386 
Chaucer  Prol.  65  This  ilke  worthy  knyght  hadde  been  also 
Somtyme  with  the  lord  of  Palatye  Agayn  another  hethen  in 
Turkye,  a  1400  in  HalUwell  Early  Hist.  Freemasonry 
{1840)  20  He  most  love. .his  mayster  also,  that  he  ys  wyth, 
c  X440  Alphabet  of  Tales  171  When  sho  had  ligen  |ms  many 
day  sho  dyed,  &  no  body  with  bur.  ^  1440  Jacob's  Well "2^ 
pei..weryn  harberwyd  wyth  a  rj3t  good  man.  ^1^65 
Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  I.  71  Squier  for  f>e  body  with 
Kynge  H.  148a  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  121,  I  thank  yow 
of  the  grette  cher  that  ye  dydde  me  at  my  laste  beyng 
wytthe  yow.  xssx  Robinson  tr.  Morels  Utopia  11.  viii. 
(1895)  253  For  them,  whomewyth  they  be  in  wayges,  they 
fyghte  hardelye,  1583  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  V.  38 
Somtyme  Apprentice  with  oon  M""  Bannester  of  Preston. 
x6si  Cromwell  Let.  12  Apr.  in  Carlylc,  If  Dick  Cromwell 
and  his  Wife  be  with  you,  my  dear  love  to  them.  t7Xi-is 
Swift  Jrnl.  to  Stella  22  Jan.,  He  was  glad  to  find  I  was 
not  with  James  Broad.  1715  C'tess  Cowpes  Diary  (1864) 
44  This  Day  Madame  Selnave  was  w'ith  me  to  thank  me  for 
her  Affair  being  ended,  a  175Z  in  Jrnl.  Friends'  Hist.  Soc. 
(1918)  21  Went,  .to  Yealand  Scool.  .to  learn  Wrighting  and 
Ariihmatick  with  Michael  Jenkinson,  1803  T.  Jefferson 
Let,  Writ.  1854  IV.  470  He  will  be  with  you  in  Philadelphia 
in  two  or  three  weeks.  1878  Hakdy  Ret.  Native  v.  vi,  Have 
you  heard  that  Eustacia  is  not  with  me  now? 

O.  Jig.  in  reference  to  an  abstract  thing :  to  be 
with,  to  accompany,  *  attend  '.  Also  in  reference  to 
God,  combining  the  ideas  of  presence  or  companion- 
ship and  favour,  assistance,  or  the  like  (cf.  14). 

Cf.  Godbewithyou,  Good-bye. 

X3 . .  Go.<!p,  Nicod.  (G.)  1020  Goddes  bliscing  be  all  his  puple 
with.  138J  Wyclif  judges  vi,  12  The  Lord  with  thee, 
moost  stroong  of  men,  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  iii  10 
Godd  be  with  t?e,  for  Godd  es  with  vs.  1526  '1'indale  Epk. 
vi.  24  Grace  be  with  all  them  which  love  oure  lorde  Jesus 
Christ.  X634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  7  This  calme  and 
immoderate  heate  continued  with  vs  seuen  dayes.  1788 
Burns  '  O/a"  iJie  Airts » i,  Day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 
Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean.  1825  Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss,  s.v.  Wud, 
*God  be  wud  her*— God  rest  her  soul.  x8j>6  Hol'Smah 
Shropsh.  Lad  xxxviij  Luck,  my  lads,  be  with  you  still. 
1897  Kipling  Recess,  i.  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
d.  The  phrase  to  be  with,  used  in  menace,  etc 
«=  to  be  avenged  on,  chastise,  be  even  with  (cf.  i  a), 
perh.  belongs  here  (cf.  Visits'.  3),  but  has  affinities 
with  other  senses. 

1500  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  403,  I  will  be  with  thee 
straight.  159a  —  Kovi.  ^  Jul.  iL  iv.  78  Was  I  with  you 
there  for  the  Goose  ?  i5s>6  —  Tarn.  Shr.  \\;  i.  17c  What, 
do  you  grumble?  He  be  with  you  straight.  1825  Jahieson 
s,v.  With,  •  I'll  be  wi*  him  for  that  yet  ,  Roxb. 

23.  Having  in  one's  hold,  keeping,  or  charge; 
having  within  its  compass,  limits,  area,  etc. ;  lead- 
ing, bringing,  conveying,  carrying,  wearing,  con- 
taining, etc. 

With  bag  and  baggage :  see  Bag  sh.  19.  {Found  or  taken) 
•with  the  mainour  {manner) :  see  Mainour  1. 

C1300  Havelok  52  panne  micthe  chapmen  fare  J>mTilh 
englond  wit  here  ware,  ax^oo  Pist.  Susan  5  His  Iflines  and 
his  orchardus  were  with  a  dep  dich.  <:x4oo  Vwaine  <5-  Gaw, 
759  A  pot  with  riche  wine.  CX400  Desir.  Troy  5564  Palomy- 
don .  .presit  into  hauyn, . .  With  xxx**  shippes  full  shene,  shot 
full  of  pepull.  c  1430  Cbev.  Assigne  23  A  pore  womman , , 
Withe  two  chylderen  her  by-fore.  1488  Ace.  Ld.  High 
Treas.  Scot.  I,  80  A  poik  of  canwes  with  demyis  contenand 
aucht  hundretbane  les.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccxxvi. 
123 b/r  The  erlc.toke  hym  a  flagon  with  w^ne,  wherof  he 
had  dronke.  1539  Bible  (Great)  2  Sam.  xviil  27  He  is  a 
good  man,  and  commcth  with  good  tydinges,  X596  Shaks. 
Merck,  y.  II.  ii.  {stage-direction)  Enter  old  Gobbo  with  a 
Basket.  1722  Lond.Caz.  No,  6054/2  A  tall.. Man,.. with 
Uuffles  and  a  light  bag  Wig.  1849  Macaulay  Hist,  Eng. 
V.  1.609  He  ordered  Grey  to  lead  the  way  with  the  cavalry. 
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x888  Barrie  AuiJ  Licht  IdylU  vt.  105  The  crowd. .was    j 
back  in  a  moment  with  a  handful  of  small  change.  I 

b.  In  phr.  with  child ^  with  young,  etc.,  said  of 
a  pregnant  woman  or  aninaal  (also  in  fig.  phr.  from 
these). 

See  Child  sb.  17,  Ecc  sb.  4,  Foal  sh.  x  b,  Whelp  sb^  \  b, 
VouNG  B.  2c;  also  Big  a.  4,  5,  Great  a.  3,  Pregnant  et^ 
I,  2  b,  4,  5  (where  the  sense  approaches  39};  Beget  v.  a  c, 
Conceive  v.  3,  Get  v.  27  c,  Go  v.  7. 

c  1200  Ormin  2455  pu  best  wij?jj  childe  off  Halij  Cast. 
a  1300  Cursor  M,  10572  Anna  "wit  child  was  of  a  mai. 
c  1450  St.  Cutkbert  (Surtces)  391  pe  childe  mett  a  cowe 
with'calfe.  1491  Ada  Audit.  (1839)  148/1,  xxxij  5owis  with 
Iamb.  1504  Lincoln  Wills  (1914)  I.  21  If  my  wyfe  be  wyth 
a  Sonne.  ?  1556  Wills  <$•  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  I.  152, 
IX  whies  calved  and  w*  calve.  1575  Turberv.  Faulconrie 
369  When  hawkes  fall  to  laying  egges,  and  to  be  with  egge 
in  the  mewe.  1585  Knaresb,  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  149  The 
childe  my  wief  is  now  conceyvid  with.  1633  G.  Herbert 
Temple^  Ck.  Porch  vi,  He  that  is  drunken,  may  his  mother 
kill  Bigge  with  his  sister,  fl  1756  Eliza  Haywood yVra; 
Present  (1771)  23  If  they  are  with  egg,  their  vents  will  be 
open,  c  1850  Arab.  A'^j. (Rtldg.)  3S8,  I  have  also  to  inform 
you,  that  1  am  with  child,  and  if  Heaven  so  much  favours 
me  as  to  give  me  a  son  [etc.]. 

+  c.  In  ownership  of,  as  owner  of,  having  in 
possession.    Sc.  Obs, 

1406  in  R^^.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  1437  17/2  (Juhyl  we  remane 
wyth  the  said  landis.  1483  Acta  Audit,  in  Acta  Dom. 
Cone.  II.  Introd.  114  llie  said  Thomas  sail  remain  with  the 
said  land  and  tenement. 

d.  In  phr.  with  cosiSy  with  damages  (in  a  law- 
suit) :  in  early  use  said  in  ref.  to  the  winning 
party  ■=  *  in  possession  of,  *  having  as  awarded  *; 
later,  in  ref.  to  the  verdict  =  *  accompanied  by  an 
order  to  the  losing  party  to  pay'  (cf.  32). 

1466  Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  I.  76  Richard,  .prayeth  J»at 
be  may  be  dismissed  out  of  this  Courte  with  his  costes  and 
damages.  1775  G.  Wilson  Cases  Comm*  Pleas  III.  319 
A  verdict  was  given  for  the  plaintifT,  with  one  pound  eleven 
shillings  and  sixpence  damages.  1830  Barnewall  &  Crbss- 
WELL  Rep.  K.  B.  IX.  528  They.. recovered  25/.  penalty, 
together  with  taxed  costs.  1866  Scott.  Law  Reporter  III. 
81  The  defender  [was!  assoilzied  with  expenses. 

24.  Accompanied  by ;  having  as  an  addition  ; 
having  in  one's  company.  Often  connecting  the 
two  sbs.  or  prons.  :  =  *  and  in  addition',  'and 
besides  %  or  simply  '  and ',  Occas.  in  compound 
place-names :  =  CuM.  f  With  the  mare  (Sc.  obs.) : 
«  and  more,  and  something  over:  see  More  B.  4d. 

^isooOruis  14797  Faraon  wijj^  all  hiss  fcrd  commaffterr- 
wand,  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cm.  37  [civ.  25J  Bestes  smaller 
with  t>e  mare.  1370-80  Visions  St.  Paul  247  in  O.  E.  Afisc. 
230  per  as  was  wepynz  wi)>  muche  vnseej^e.  c  1380  Wvclip 
Set.  IVks.  I.  205  pe  Sixte,  wi\>  Ciementyns,  done  myche 
harm  to  Goddis  lawe,  and  enfeblcn  bileve.  X43S-50  tr. 
Higden  (Rolls)  I.  367  The  water  was  so  habundante  that 
hit  pereschede  ^  woman  with  here  childe.  1494  Acta 
Auait.(ii^^)  205/2  Alexander.. tuk  fra  him  out  of  tiismaling 
yxx  of  5owis  with  the  may.  150a  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scot.  I. 
112/2  Half  a  5ere,  with  the  mare,  l^for  the  date  hereof. 
1563  T.  Wilson  Logic  54  Beauuis  with  Alexander  are  com- 
prehended vnder  mantie,  as  their  kinde  and  speciall.  a  1706 
Evelyn  Hist,  Relig.  (1850)  I.  410  The  permitting  female 
slaves  to  be  corrupted  by  their  ma^^ters,  with  the  like.  1719 
De  Foe  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  296  We  readily  agreed  to  follow 
him,  as  did  also  twelve  other  Gentlemen,  with  their  Ser- 
vants, 1859  *Geo,  Eliot'  Adam  Bede  xviii.  These  grey 
pews,  with  the  buff-washed  walls,  gave  a  very  pleasing  tone 
to  this  shabby  interior.  1911  Act  i  9f  3  Geo.  K  c.  6  S  i  Im- 
prisonment with  or  without  hard  labour. 

in  attrib.phr.  i8y8  Westm.  Gaz,  17  May  8/1  To  inaugu- 
rate some  with-protit  scheme. 

b.  Comprising  in  the  whole  number  or  total ; 
including. 

c  lajo  Gen.  ff  Ex.  86  Til  ihesiis  crist  fro  helle  nam  His 
quemed  wjd  eue  and  adam.  1836  Dickens  V*.  Bo%^  Tuggs^s 
at  Ramsgate,  *  What's  the  terms  ? ' . . '  Five  guineas  a  week, 
ma'am,  with  attendance,*  Mod. '  How  many  were  there  in 
the  party  ? '    'I  should  say  about  twenty,  with  the  children.' 

c.  Accompanied  by  (favourable  wind,  weather, 
etc.)  ;  having  the  advantage  of. 

1536  in  Sel.  Pleas  Crt.  Admiralty  (1894)  I.  5**  Goyng 
from  the  porte  of  London  at  a  full  see  with  a  full  wynde. 
1600  Fairfax  Tasto  xv.  xlv,  This  evening  (if  you  make  good 
sp-^ed)  To  that  bils  footc  with  day-light  might  you  passe. 
1686  tr.  Ckardin's  Trav.  Persia  75  We  put  again  to  Sea 
with  fair  Weather. 

25.  Expressing  association,  conjunction,  or  con* 
nexion  in  thought,  action,  or  condition. 

One  idayy  etc.)  with  another:  see  One  17  b. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  91  And  so  is  Cornewayle 
acoJiited  wij>  J>e  oi>ere  schires,  X47a  Stonor  Papers  (Cam- 
den) I.  124  For  tlic  certcnte  what  my  cosen  shall  have  with 
her,  yf  God  provide  for  them  that  they  shall  go  throwe  in 
mariage.  1678  Prideaux  Lett.  (Camden)  64  Livy  may  be 
read  with  him  \sc.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus].  1784  Un^ 
fortunate  Sensibility  U.  7  One  week  with  another  she 
earned  alKjut  hatf.a<crown.  ?  1807-8  Wordsw.  Somnambu- 
list 162  And  thou,  in  lovers'  hearts  forgiven,  Shalt  take  thy 
place  with  Yarrow  !  1820  Shelley  To  a  Skylark  xvi,  With 
thy  clear  keen  joyance  Languor  cannot  be.  1834  Dickens 
Sk.  Box,  Boardingho.  i,  He  was  to  his  wife  what  the  o  is 
in  90 — he  was  of  some  importance  with  her— he  was  nothing 
without  her.  1^18  Act  8  Geo.  Kc.  4  56  This  Act.. may  be 
cited  with  the  'Irusiee  Savings  Ranks  Acts  1863  to  1904. 

26.  Expressing  collocation  in  space.' 

X480  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  54  Aull  iij  sortes  lyes  togyd- 
dyr  wbon  wt  anothyr.  1480  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  (1839)  47/1 
pe  caiitin  of  peiis  in  a  mosse  merchand  with  t>e  landis  of 
Dalruskane.  i66»  J.  Davies  tr.  Olearius*  I'o^.  Atnbass. 
21  We  thought  it  enough  to  put  it  [sc.z  paper]  in  with  that 
of  the  Suedish  Ambassadors.  1664  J.  Webb  Stone-Heng 
(1725)   105   The    most  conspicuous   [entrance]  ..  into   the 


Work  it  self  lyeth  North- East,  whereby  it  frontetb  rightly 
with  the  publick  or  high  Road.  1815  Wellington  in  Curw. 
Desp.  (1838)  2^11.  484,  I  send  with  this  dispatch  three 
eagles,  talcen  by  the  troops  in  this  action.  1851  Scott 
Cast.  Dang.  \,  The  bonnet  usually  worn  with  this  showy 
dress.  1849  Ruskin  Samuel  FrouHiByo)  8  The  angle  formed 
by  St.  Mark's  Church  with  the  Doge's  palace.  19x4  F. 
Gribblh  Francis  Joseph  xxxi.  331  The  aristocracy  dare  not 
ask  the  professors  to  dinner  for  fear  lest. .they  should  wear 
green  ties  with  their  dress  clothes. 

b.  Expressing  mixture  or  combination  of  material 
substances, 

C-1400  Lan/ranc^s  Cirurg.  199  ^eue  him  tiriaca  maior  wij) 
a  litil  musco.  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  13  Take  gode  Mylke 
of  Almaundys,  an  drawe  it  wyth  Wyne.  c  1440  Pallttd.  on 
Husb.  m.  829  Take  peres  right  mature,  And  with  hool  salt 
hem  trede.  1697  Drvden  Virg.  Geor^.  iv.  194  Potherbs.. 
Which.. bruis'd  with  Vervain,  were  his  frugal  Fare.  1753 
Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  Lime  P3  They  work  up  the 
chalk  rubbish  into  a  sort  of  stiff  paste  with  water.  1841 
Penny  Cycl.  XX.  354/2  When  hydrate  of  salicyle  is  heated 
with  potash,  an  acid  is  formed. 

{b)  ellipt.  in  slang  use,  in  ref.  to  liquor  ««  mixed 
with  sugar,  having  sugar  added ;  usually  in  phr. 
hot  {warm)  or  cold  with, 

183s  Dickens  Sk.  Box,  Miss  Evans  Sf  EagU^  Two  glasses 
of  rum-and-water  'warm  with — \  1854  Surtees  Handley 
Cr.  xiv,  Fatch  me  up  a  glass  of  cold  sherry  ivith.  Ibid. 
xxiv, '  Take  a  glass  of  brandy,'  said  she..  .*  'Ot  with  ?  or  cold 
without  ? ' 

1 27.   In  addition  to,  besides  ;  with  neg.,  except, 

C1305  St.  Edward  8  in  £".  E.  P.  (1862)  106  He  nadd  nej 
him  nothing  For  to  5yue  ^>is  pore  man  wit>  a  goldene  ring. 
c  1435  WvNTouN  Cron.  v.  x.  2252  Thre  jbere  and  monethis 
twa,  And  fut  ellewyn  dayis  withe  J?au  14*6  Lydg.  DeGuil. 
Pilgr.  8703  A  myghty  kyng,,  .And  wyth  al  thys,  a  famous 
knyht.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  ix.  43  With  that  thai  war  a 
gudly  cumpany  Off  waillit  men.  1530  Tindale  Exod.  xx.  23 
Ye  shal  not  make  therfore  with  me  goddes  of  syluer  nor 
goddes  of  golde.  1579-80  North  Plutarch,  Agis  ^  Cleom. 
(1595)  484  Very  wise,. .and  with  his  wisdome.  .very  valiant. 
1599  Thynne  ^niMfU^.  II  AU  whiche  make  xxx  persons 
with  Chaucer. 

28.  After  a  sb.,  in  a  qualifying  phrase  indicating 
a  characteristic  or  distinctive  part  or  adjunct  : 
Having,  possessing;  having  in  or  upon  it,  con- 
taining, bearing  (cf.  23). 

In  this  and  sense  31  the  phr.  is  sometimes  equivalent  to 
a  descriptive  adj.:  e.  g.  with  corners  =  'angular  ';  with 
Jour  wheels  =  '  four-wheeled  *. 

f  1300  Haveloh  701  Shep  wit  wolle,  neth  wit  horn,.. and 
gate  wit  herd.  1377  Langu  P.  PI.  B.  11.  16  Hire  robe.. 
With  ribanes  of  red  colde.  1398  Trevisa  Barih.  De 
P.  R.  XVII.  cxlv.  (1495)  r  v/i  Harde  stalkes  wyth  corners. 
a  1400  Minor  Poents  fr.  Vernon  MS,  626  His  Innes  & 
his  orchardus  were  with  a  dep  dich.  ci4oo_  Maundev. 
xxvi.  [xxii.]  (1919)  I.  159  A  charett  with  .liij.  wheles. 
1439-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  App.  497  Schoone  with 
ionge  pykcs.  1500-90  Dunbar  Poems  liv.  5  My  lad  ye  with 
the  mekle  lippis.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  11.  1.  15  With  a 
good  leggc.and  money  enough..,  such  a  man  would 
winne  any  woman  in  the  world.  1663  Gerbier  Counsel  a8 
Stone  with  Sandy  veines.  i7Xi  AorjisON  Sped.  No.  86  r  2 
A  Man  with  a  sour  rivell'd  face,  1843  Penny  Cjcl.  XXII. 
429/2  The  consonants  arc  conveniently  classed  into  those 
with  and  those  without  voice.  1848  Thackeray  Lett. 
28  July  (1887)  9  A  paper-knife  with  a  mother  of  pearl  Uade, 
i8(^  Speaker^  Sept.  289/2  The  high  road,  with  its  shrieking 
steam-tram. 

29.  Indicating  a  quality  or  attribute  of  the  action 
spoken  of:  forming  phrases  equivalent  to  adverbs, 
e.  g.  with  one  cucord  or  consent  =»  unanimously, 
with  care  =  carefully,  with  ease  =  easily,  with  im' 
punity  -1  L.  impune,  with  severity  «  severely,  etc. 
(Sometimes  closely  approaching  the  instrumental 
use  37,  esp.  in  such  phrases  as  with  a  curious  eye^ 
with  all  on£s  hearty  etc)  Similarly  after  an  adj., 
in  phr,  expressing  a  particular  kind  or  degree  of 
the  quality  denoted  by  the  adj. 

CISCO  Ormin  1395  Enngless  haffdenn  heoffness  aerd  forr- 
lorenn  all  wi|7j>  nhhte,  c  1150  Gen.  ^  Ex.  1598  Fro  bersabe 
he  ferde  wid  sped.  Ibid.  166S  Aske  it  wi3  skil  and  3u  salt 
bauen.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4430  Now  cs  ioseph  in  prisun 
Strang  Don.  .wijt  wrang.  13.,  Northern  Passion  (1913)  I. 
5/16  pe  lewys .  .sayd  he  fend  all  wyth  foly.  13 . .  A*.  Horn 
1353  (Harl.)  He  louede  horn  wij?  mihte  &  he  him  wi)?  ryhte. 
C1350  Will.  Pateme  163  Alle  wi^th  on  hoi  hert.  c  1400 
Rule  St.  Benet  (prose)  45  Whit  mekenes  sal  sho  muster  to 
babbes  hir  sekenes.    1538  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc) 

II.  174  To  get  hys  money  with  crafte  and  suttully,  1535 
CovERDALE  Deut.  vi.  5  Thou  shalt  loue  the  Lorde  th^  God 
with  alt  thy  hart,  with  all  thy  soule,  &  with  alt  thy  mi^hte. 
1590  Shaks.  Much  Ado  i.  i.  300,  I  looked  vpon  her  with  a 
souTdiers  eie.  1660  R.  Coke  Potver  ^  Subj.  45  This  un- 
limited power  of  doing  anything  with  impunity.  167s 
Milton  P.  R.  i.  319  Who  first  with  curious  eye  Perus'd 
him.  1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  208  f8  He  replied  with  a 
very  angry  Tone.     1760-71  H.  Brooke  Fool  of  Qunl.  {iZog) 

III.  116  A  little  stage  was  erected  .,  that  tne  spectators 
might  see  with  the  better  advantage.  1771  Goldsm.  Hist. 
Eng.  HI.  351  He  always  travelled  with  hurry.  X780  Cowper 
Progr.  Err.  562  They  sidle  to  the  goal  with  awkward  pace. 
1848  Dickens  Dombey  xxxviii,  Polly,  who,  with  a  woman's 
tact,  understood  this  at  once,  1856  Mrs.  Carlvle  Lett.  \\. 
269  To-day  I  walked  with  effort  one  little  mile.  187S 
Jevons  Money  (1878)  25  We  use  a  great  many  words  with 
a  total  disregard  of  logical  precision. 

30.  Indicating  a  feeling,  purpose,  or  other  mental 
state  accompanying  the  action  spoken  of:  e.g. 
with  apprffval^  awe^  horror ^  indifference^  pleasure^ 
regret^  {due)  respect^  etc. ;  with  {a,  the,  etc.)  deter- 
minationy  hope^  intentiion^  view,  etc. :  see  also 
the  sbs. 


The  phrase  thus  formed  is  often  equivalent  to  an  adv.,  as 
in  29,  from  which  this  use  is  not  always  distinguishable. 

cia5o  6>«.  ^  Ex.  128  God..bliscede  it  wid  milde  mood. 
c  1330  Spec.  Gy  de  Warw.  93  To  don  penaunce  Wid  sorwe 
at  Yxn  herte  rote.  C1350  Libeaus  Desc.  (KaUiza)  1029  Sir 
Giffroun . .  Was  bore  horn  on  his  scheld  Wit>  care  and  rufull 
roun.  1382  Wyclif  Phil.  ii.  12  Worche  5e  with  drede  and 
tremblinge  3oure  heelihe.  1526  Tindale  Heb.  xil.  28  Grace, 
wherby  we  maye  serve  god  ..  with  reverence  and  godly 
feare.  1581  Rich  Farevj.  D  ij  b,  With  this  resolution  he 
began  to  relate  [etc.].  1601  Holland  Pliny  11.  cv.  L  47  Sliee 
approched  neere  to  the  altars,  with  purpose  to  sacrifice. 
1714  in  Jrnl.  Friends  Hist.  Soc.  (1918)  28  We  left  New 
England  with  peace  of  mind.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  ir.  xiv.  285 
They  still  remember,  with  the  utmost  horror,  the  sacking 
of  their  cities.  1786  tr.  Beck/oni's  Vathek  (1868)  51  Vathek 
applied  his  ear  with  the  hope  of  catching  the  sound  of  some 
latent  runnel.  1798  Southey  Pious  Painter  1.  i,  Still  on  his 
Madonnas  the  curious  may  gaze  With  applause  and  with 
pleasure.  1820  Keats  Lamia  11.  100  If,  as  now  it  seems, 
your  vision  rests  With  any  pleasure  on  me.  1849  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  183  A  iand  of  exile,  visited  with  re- 
luctance and  quitted  with  delight.  1885  Law  Rep.  29 
Chanc.  Div.  482  It  is  wholly  immaterial  with  what  object 
the  lie  is  told. 

b.  In  expressions  of  devotion,  affection,  or  grati- 
tude accompanying  what  is  said  or  written,  esp.  by 
way  of  greeting,  as  in  a  message  or  the  conclusion 
of  a  letter. 

1454  Paston  Lett.  I.  973  Right  wurshipfuU  and  myn 
espe(^iall  good  maister,  I  recomaund  me  to  you  with  alt 
service  and  prayer  to  my  power.  1531  in  Acts  Parlt.  Scot. 
(1875)  XII.  40/1  5oure  humile  oratouris  and  servandis  with 
all  lauchfull  service.  1679  in  yrnl.  Friends'  Hist.  Soc. 
(1^12)  IX.  191  G.  F[ox]  ordered  me  to  signifie  thus  to  thee 
with  his  deare  Love.  1685  Pett  in  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.  (1920) 
Jan.  114  Two  Dorsetshire  regiments,  .were  dismissed.. with 
thanks  for  their  good  service.  1744  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS, 
Comtn.  App.  i.  283  Laying  the  aff '  before  my  LA  Harrington 
with  my  best  complim'"  desiring  the  faV  of  him  just  to  sound 
the  Count  upon  it.  X789  [see  Remembrance  sb.  4  d].  1793 
[see  Love  sb.  i  e].  1835  [see  Regard  sb.  10  c].  1898  G.  B, 
Shaw  Mrs.  Warren's  Prof,  ii,  Here:  take  George  his  hat 
and  stick  with  my  compliments. 

31.  Indicating  an  attribute,  quality,  or  condition 
of  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of  :  Having,  pos- 
sessing, characterized  by,  (Often  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  28  or  29.) 

C1450  Holland //<j<('/d;/  18  The  land  lowne  was  and  le, 
with  lyking  and  luf.  1587  Holinshed  Hist.  Scot.  246/2 
The  Knglishmen  (with  the  number  of  1500,  vnder  the 
conduct.. of  Talbot).  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  1.  i.  105  What 
meanes  this  passionate  discourse?  This  peroration  with 
such  circumstance.  1610  ' —  Temp,  n,  ii.  52  She  had  a  tongue 
with  a  tang.  1671  Milton  Samson  271  Bondage  with  ease. 
X7oa  De  Foe  Shortest  Way  zv.  Dissenters  28  Why  shou'd 
the  Papist  with  his  Seven  Sacraments  be  worse  than  the 

Suaker  with  no  Sacraments  at  all?  171a  Steele  Sped. 
o.  438  P  4  A  very  learned  Man  with  an  erect  Solemn  Air. 
X776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  32/2  He  was  then  in  a  cool 
sweat,  with  a  low  pulse.  1812  Cbabbk  Tales  xi.  385  Retiring 
late,  at  early  hour  to  rise,  With  shrunken  features,  and  with 
bloodshot  eyes.  1864  Tennyson  Aylmer's  Field  387.  1883 
Laiu  Times  22  Sept.  356/1  A  colony  with  a  constitution  like 
that  of  tlie  Cape  Colony.  1893  Atalanta  Jan.  269  Many 
another  man  with  less  heart  and  less  imagination. 

b.  With  Special  implications:  (a)  Still  having; 
without  loss  of  or  detriment  to ;  so  as  to  keep  or 
retain ;  consistently  with, 

c  1^0  Alphabet  0/  Tales  25  He  vnnethis  gatt  away  with 
his  life.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  224  He  could  not  long 
continue  in  the  seiuice  of  princes  with  the  sauetie  of  his 
lyfe.  x6oo  in  J.  Morris  Troubles  Cath.  Fore/.  (1872)  Ser.  i. 
iv.  195  Another  gentleman . .  was  beaten  down  from  bis  horse 
and  ,  hardly  escaped  with  life.  1615  in  Buccleuch  MSS. 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  L  163  The  King's  letter  was,  that  he 
.  .could  not  with  his  greatness  answer  the  proposition.  1654 
in  J.  Morris  Troubles  Cath.  Fore/.  (1872)  Ser.  1.  yi.  307  He 
said  she  could  not  pass  the  next  winter  with  tife,  if  she  took 
not  this  remedy.  1865  Ruskin  Sesavie  i.  §31  A  nation., 
cannot  with  impunity,.. cannot  with  existence., go  on.. con- 
centrating  its  soul  on  Pence. 

{b)  Though  having  ;  notwithstanding,  in  spite  of. 
(Usually  followed  by  all  qualifying  the  sb. ;  cf. 
iG&prep.  23  a,  b.) 

13. .  Sir  Beues  (A.)  J105  5et  wil>  J>an  Icbauede  be  leuer  to 
me  lemman,..pan  al  J?e  gold  J>at  Crist  ha)j  malted.  1557 
North  GueuareCs  Diall  Pr.  (1582)  409  All  these  things 
notwithstanding  they  are  dishonest  are  sometimes  toUerable 
..jSoyt  with  these  faults  they  would  be  diligent  to  dispatch 
men.  1561  Hoby  tr,  Casiiglione's  Courtyer  11.  (1577)  .K.  j  b, 
He  hath  suchestraungeconceites..,  that  with  ally*  painting 
he  hath  he  can  not  paint  them.  1693  Dryden  Juvenal 
Sat.  Ded.  (1697)  p.  Ixxxv,  Ancient  Words,  .which,  with  all 
their  Rusticity,  liad  somewhat  of  Venerable  in  them.  I5r79 
.^//rrtfrNo.34P9UmphraviIlej  with  all  his  dignity,  his  abili- 
ties, and  his  knowledge,  felt  himself  uneasy  and  ridiculous. 
1784  CowpER  Task  II.  206  England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I 
love  thee  still.  x88i  Stevenson  Virg.  Puerisgue  Ded.,  But, 
with  the  best  will,  no  man  can  be  twenty-five  for  ever.  1908 
R,  Bacot  a.  Cuthbert  vi.  50  With  all  her  apparent  rough- 
ness of  disposition . .  she  was  by  no  means  a  heartless  woman. 

32.  Indicating  an  accompanying  or  attendant 
circumstance,  or  a  result  following  from  the  action 
expressed  by  the  verb. 

£■1350  Will.PalerneiBsi  J)e  werwolf. .went  to  him  euene, 
WiJ>  a  rude  roring.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  viii.  2  Thou 
may  complain  with  sighis  lamentable  The  death  of  Bernard 
Stewart.  1563  FoxE  A.  <5-  M.  621/1  To  passe  it  ouer  with 
sylence,  1621  Lady  M.  Wroth  Urania  459,  I  looked  vpon 
him,  and  with  teares  told  him,  his  censure  was  harder,  then 
the  Prince  his.  1677  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  i.  10  Afterwards 
smooth  it  with  a  Blood  red  Heat.  1703  Rowk  Fair  Penit. 
I.  i.  She,  with  Looks  averse,  and  Eyes  that  froze  me,  Sadly 
reply 'd.  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  265  Our  men  went 
out  with  a  declaration  that  they  would  not  return  till  they 


^ 


WITH. 

had  found  the  moorinRS.  1806-7  J-  Beresford  Miseries 
Hum,  Z^(i826)vii.  13  llie  frosty  silence,  .with  which  it 
isreceived  by  the  different  auditors.  1809  Malkih  Gil 
Bias  I,  xvii.  pii,  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  it,  interrupted 
Fabricio  with  a  horse-laugh.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886) 
1  With  as  far-spreading  and  invincible  an  effect.  191a  Engl, 
Hist.  Rev,  Oct.  67a  The  value  of  a  papal  dispensation  is 
considered,  with  the  conclusion  that  it  is  valid  in  some  cases 
bat  not  in  alL 

b.  (after  yfflk^  takey  etc.)  In  the  actual  com- 
mission of  (a  crime  or  misdemeanour).  Ods,  or  arch, 
c  1430  Syr  Tryam.  185  Y  trowed  in  hur  no  false-hedd, 
Tylle  y  fonde  them  with  the  dcde.  1510  Reg.  Privy  Seal 
Scfft.  I.  314/3  Taken  in  redehand  with  any  crime.  1530- 
x6xi  [see  Mainour  a].  iST*  R.  H.  tr.  Lauaterus*  Ghosies 
(1596)  40  Albeit  they  were ..  almost  taken  tardy  with  the 
deede  doing.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  i.  227 
His  Sonne  Wng  taken  with  the  fact, . .  Zaleucus  would  never 
suffer  the  punishment  to  be.  .lessened. 

33.  Inaicatiiig  something  granted,  received,  or 
assumed  :  often  with  conditional  implication,  as  in 
with  your  ieave  (or  permission)  =  *  if  you  will 
allow  mc*. 

13..  Gaw,  ^  Gr.  Knt,  971  Wyth  leue  la^t  of  ^  lorde  he 
went  hem  a^tynes.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  70  We^  l>e_lefe  or 
conferming  of  t»e  kirk,  swilk  mariage  is  rate.  1436  in  Rep, 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Var.  Coll.  IV.  199  To  caste  this  land 
oute  of  alle  reputacion . .  yf  so  falle,  as  with  oure  Lord  mercy 
tt  never  shal  falle.  1539  Bible  (Great)  1  Chron.  xviiu  12  The 
wordes  of  the  prophetes  speake  good  to  the  kyng  with  one 
assent.  —  Ps.  xviii.  29  Wt  the  heipe  of  my  God  I  shall 
leape  ouer  the  wall.  x6zo  B.  Jonson  Alck,  iv.  i,  Madame, 
with  your  pardon,  I  kissc  your  vesture.  1648-9  in  Engl, 
Hist.  Rev.  (1917)  Oct.  570  Hee.  .had  alsoe  the  Keyes  of  the 
Castle  (but  not  with  Thompson's  good  will).  z66o  Act  la 
Chas.  If  c.  19  Bee  it  Enacted  by  the  Kings  most  Excellent 
Majesty  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons. .That  [etc.].  1770  Mirror  No.  33  F'4  Wo 
were  accordingly  married  with  the  universal  approbation 
of  my  friends.  1794  J.  H.  Moork  Pract.  Navig,  (ed.  10) 
87  With  the  course  and  distance  find  the  difference  of 
latitude  and  departure.  1838  Dickens  Nick.  Nick,  xv, 
Another  gentleman  comes  and  collars  that  glass  of  punch, 
without  a  '  with  your  leave  ',  or  '  by  your  leave '.  1856 
Frouoe  Hist.  Eng.  I.  L  77  So  the  law  of  England  re- 
mained . .  with  the  deliberate  approval  of  both  the  gjeat 
irties,  1879  E.  Waterton  Pietas  Mariana  Brit.  226 
ith  these  general  data,  I  now  proceed  to  examine  some 
of  the  details. 

34.  Followed  by  a  sb.  denoting  some  alteration 
or  modification,  or  something  imposed  in  the  way 
of  a  demand  or  requirement :  e.  g.  change^  condi' 
tiony  exception^  losSj  proviso^  qualification,  etc. 
(Before  condition  now  replaced  by  on^ 

c  1450  Merlin  xiv.  203  We  be  come  to  serue  yow,  \nth  this 
condicion,  that  ye  desire  not  to  knowe  oure  names.  148^  in 
Trevelyan  Papers  (Camden)  93  With  the  same  condicions 
and  provisoes.  x6»6  W.  Sclater  Exp,  z  Thess.  (1629)  210 
With  exception  of  the  crosse.  1629  Hobbes  Thucyd.\.  59 
The  Athenians, .made  peace,  with  condition  to  haue  their 
Prisoners  released.  1779  Mirror  No.  7  P  2  With  these  quali- 
fications. Sir,  I  am  held  in  considerable  estimation  by  the 
wits  of  both  sexes.  1849  Macaulay ///j/.  jE"/^.  ii.  1. 165  Such 
a  body.,  is  composed,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  of  sincere 
persons.  i86z  M.  Pattison  Ess,  (1889)  I.  44  With  the 
exception  of  a  dwelling-house. .,  the  remainder  of  the  area 
was  covered  with  warehouses. 

35.  a.  Followed  by  a  sb.  denoting  misfortune  or 
evil,  in  imprecations  and  intensive  phrases  ;  also 
with  a  Wanion,  with  a  witness  (see  Witness  sb^ 
14).  Now  chiefly  in  with  a  vengeance  (in  inten- 
sive sense  :  see  Vengeance  sb,  4), 

az3oo  K.  Horn  326  (C^mb.)  Went  [=gol  vt  of  my  bur 
WiJ>  muchel  mesauentur.  cv^&  Chaucer  Manciple' s  Prol, 
XI  Is  that  a  Cook  of  London,  with  meschance?  a  1529 
Skelton  E.  Rummyng  346  As  thou,  wyth  shamfull  dcth  I 
1538- [see  Mischief  sb.  9a].  16..  Middleton,  etcO/i/Z-two 
III.  ii,  Ly,  1  will  send  it  through  you  with  a  pov/der.  Sim, 
Let  come,  with  a  Pox  1  1663  Drydkn  Wild  Gallant  i.  ii, 
I'll  put  you  out  of  your  Pater  Nosters,  with  a  sorrow  to  you, 
D.  Introducing  a  refrain  (often  meaningless)  in  a 
poem  or  ballad. 

[13. .  Coer  de  L.  3522  They  rowede  hard,  and  sungge  ther 
too,  With  heuelow  and  rumbeloo.J  c  1400  Pety  Job  96  in 
»b  Pol.  Poems  124  Nowe  ycue  me  mercy,  and  say  nat  nay, 
Wyth  Parce  viichi^  domine.  i5..-*[see  Hey-ho].  1519 
[see  Hey  int.  2].  a  1529  Skelton  E.  Rummyng  289  Wyth 
Hey  and  wyth  howe.  1633,  167a  [see  Fading  sb.\.  1665, 
a  1800  [see  Fa-i^  aj.  1780  British  Grenadiers^  With  a  tow, 
row,  row,  row,  row. 

36.  In  various  preceding  senses,  followed  by 
object  and  complement  (phr.  with  prep.,  pple., 
adj.,  adv.,  or  inf.  with  to')» 

c  i»90  Beket  1169  in  S.  Eng.  Leg,  140  With  one  haltre  ope 
J>e  mere  forth  rod  J?is  holi  man.  137S  Barbour  Brace  viii. 
48  Thai  saw  in  battale  cum  arayit  Ihe  vaward  with  baner 
displayit.  ^1386  Chaucer  Doctor's  T,  211  With  fadres 
pitec  stikynge  thurgh  his  herte.  1443-50  in  W.  P.  Baildon 
Set.  Cases  Chanc.  (1896)  134  His  purse  with  xxv.  s.  of  money 
therin.  f  1483  Paston  Lett.  III.  295  Fayne  she  wold  be 
redde  of  it  with  hyr  onowr  savyd.  1527  Test.  Ebor.  (Sur- 
tees)  VL  13  The  lesse  Icede  with  the  hole  in  the  bothom, 
1534  More  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  in.  xix.  (155^)  Rvij.The.. 
pneste..that  had..vsed  to  say  Dominus  with  the  scconde 
sillab!e  long.  x6n  Shaks.  Cymb.  11.  i.  26  You  crow  Cock, 
with  your  combe  on.  i6y»  pAcnrC/tristianogr,  i,iii.(i636) 
133  Standing,. with  their  armes  foulded.  1745  Pocockb 
Descr.  East  1 1.  11.  231  There  are  six  youths  in  each  room, 
with  a  master  over  them.  1760-a  Goldsm.  Cit.  IV.  Jxxi,  He 
sat  with  rapture  in  his  eye.  1831  Scorr  Cast.  Dang,  xiv, 
The  shield  represented  an  owl  with  its  wings  spread.  1843 
Tennyson  Lady  Clare  xv,  She  went  by  dale,  and  she  went 
^  down.  With  a  single  rose  in  her  hair.  184a  Browning 
Through  the  Metidja  to  Abd-el-Kadr  i,  As  I  ride,  as  I  ride, 
With  a  full  heart  for  my  guide.    X848  Dickens  Domhey  v, 
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An  iron-grey  autumnal  day,  with  a  shrewd  east  wind  blow- 
ing. 1859  Geo.  Eliot  Adam  Bede  xviii,  They .  .stood  with 
their  hats  o^.  1866  Ruskin  Let.  10  May,  Joan  has  written 
another  long  letter  to  you  with  something  about  me  in  it. 
1870  Morris  Earthly  Par,  in.  455  Life  seemed  not  so  cursed 
With  this  to  think  df. 

III.  Denoting  instrumentality,  causation,  or 
agency. 

37.  Indicating  the  means  or  instrument  (material 
or  immaterial)  of  any  kind  of  action  :  By  means 
of,  by  the  use  of. 

c  laoo  Ormin  5524  pe  bodij  forr  to  pinenn  wit^J?  swinnc. 
c  xsao  Bestiary  9  He  ..  Dra^eS  dust  wi3  his  stert.  Ibid. 
627  He  ne  hauen  no  li3  Dat  he  mujen  risen  wi5.  a  1*50 
Prov.  Alfred  90  in  O.  E.  Misc,  108  For  to  werie  Jjat  lond 
wi^  hunger  and  wi|?  heri vnge.  c  xa$o  Gen.  <5-  Ex.  44  Al  was 
flat  firme  Prosing  in  ni5t,  Til  he  wit  hise  word  made  li^t. 
a  1300  A'.  Horn  459  (Camb.)  WiJ>_seluer  &  wij>  golde  Hit 
wur^  him  wel  i^olcle.  Ibid.  514  pin  armes  he  haj^  &  scheld 
To  fi^te  wij?  vpon  ^>e  feld.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14427  pat  he 
suld  flexs  takeo  ^lair  kin,  For  toranscun  wit  adam  sin.  13. . 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1438  He  with  keyes  vncloses  kystcs  ful 
mony.  1381  Wyclif  ii/ar^  xiv.  58, 1  schal  vndo  this  temple 
maad  with  hondis.  ^1386  Chaucer  Prol.  i  Whan  that 
Aprille  with  hise  shoures  soote  The  droghte  of  March  hath 

f)erced  to  the  roote.  c  1400  Maundev.  (1919)  xxvii.  165  A 
ytille  whippe  in  hire  hondes  for  to  chacen  with  hire  hors. 
X413  E.  E.  IViils  (1882)  22  The  residue  of  mv  gode,  y  be- 
quethe  tho  Amys  my  wyf,  an  my  son,  to  kepe  hem  boj?  wyt. 
1479  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  18,  vc  or  vj  c  baras  canvase  for 
to  packe  woll  wyt.  1491  Caxton  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W, 
1495)  II.  247/2  Oonly  as  moche  as  suffysed  to  bye  with  his 
brede  cotydyan.  1513  Ld,  Bernkbs  Froiss.  I.  ccxxvi.  123/1 
He  lost  euer  after  y«  syght  with  that  eye.  1526  Tindale 
Matt.  XX.  22  Are  ye  able., to  be  baptised  with  the  baptism 
that  y  shalbe  baptised  with  ?  —  Mark  ix.  49  Every  sacry- 
fyse  shalbe  seasoned  with  saltt,  1591  Spenser  Virg.  Gnat 
432  All  slaine  with  darts.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav,  145 
They  build  with  vnburnt  clay.  1671  Milton  Samson  1621 
The  people  with  a  shout  Rifted  the  Air.  vj^Z  Anson'' sVoy. 
I.  i.  9  The  ships  were  disappointed  of  provisions  for  want  of 
a  cargo  to  truck  with.  1766  Goldsm.  Vicar  W.  ill,  We 
lightened  the  fatigues  of  the  road  with  philosophical  dis- 
putes, 185s  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xi.  III.  44  Some  acts 
whicbin  the  citizen  are  punished  with  fine  or  imprisonment 
must  in  the  soldier  be  punished  with  death.  1877  Ruskin 
St.  Mark's  Rest  i.  §  18  There  is  nothing  'ike  a  little  work 
with  the  fingers  for  teaching  the  eyes.  1890  Law  Times* 
Rep.  LXIII.  691/2  A  publican  runs  a  greater  risk  of  being 
cheated  with  false  money  than  other  tradesmen. 

f  {ti)  Through  the  medium  of  (a  person),   rare. 

f  1000  i^LFRic  Gen.  xxxviii.  20  ludas  sende  an  ticcen  wifli 

hys  Odolamitiscean  hyrde.     a  1300  Cursor  M,  1274  He  wald 

send  me  word  wit  t?e.    c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxviiL  {Mar- 

faret)  135  Tyne  nocht  my  sawie  with  fcllone  mene.     1590 
HAKS.  Co?n.  Err,  v.  i.  230  He  did  arrest  me  with  an  Officer. 
b.  Formerly  used  in  many  cases  where  by  (Bt 
frep»  30,  32)  is  now  the  usual  or  only  construction  ; 
e.g.  with  obj.  a  person,  or  an  action  (esp.  when 
expressed  by  a  gerund  or  ybl.  sb.  in  -ing). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  882  Sco  has  me  fild  wit  hir  sin.  13.. 
Guy  Warzv,  (A.)  129  He  wald  do  nimen  him  anon,  &  wij* 
strengjje  him  nim  wolde.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  1.  521  Wes 
nocht  all  Troy  with  tresoune  tane..?  ^1386  Chaucer 
Doctor^ s  T*.  217  To  dyen  with  a  swerdorwith  a  knyf.  ^1450 
tr.  De  Imiiatione  11.  xij.  57  It  shal  not  lye  in  \>y  power  to  be 
esid  ner  delyuered  wi^?  no  remedy  ner  no  solace.  1:1450 
Capgrave  Li/e  St.  Aug.  112  pou  wer  led  in-to  J>is  place 
wit?  l>ehandisof  many  men.    1513  Bradshaw  .S"/.  IVervurge 

I.  2461  And  it  to  confyrme..With  charters  and  dedes.  1513 
Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccciii.  183  b/i  The  towne  was  taken 
with  assaute,  and  robbed.  1539  Bible  (Great)  i  Kings  vi.  8 
Men  went  vp  with  windyng  steares  into  the  myddle  chambre. 
i§7i  DiGGES  Pantom.  iv.  vi.  XJ,  If  by  the  second  rule  ye 
diuide  100  with  24,  the  quotient  is  4J.  1667  Dryden  tr.  Life 
S.  Francis  Xavierw.  667  Many  sick  persons,  .were  cur'd 
with  only  seeing  it.  <*i7i5  Burnet  Own  Time  (1724)  I. 
409  With  all  this  the  King  was  convinced,  1750  Johnson 
Rambler  Na  43  P  10  Distant  countries  are  united  with 
canals.  1837  Dickens  Pickiv.  iii,  Will  you  oblige  us  with 
proceeding  with  what  you  were  going  to  relate?  1859  Geo. 
Eliot  Adam  Bede  xvi,  I  don't  believe  there's  anything  you 
can't  prevail  on  people  to  do  with  kindness. 

C.  Used  where  other  prepositions  are  now  usual, 
as  at  (a  charge  or  cost),  in  (a  receptacle  or  some- 
thing figured  as  such),  of  (a  material  or  con- 
stituent, after  make)y  on  or  upon  (food,  etc.). 

fzi3oo  Cursor  M,  11109  Ion.  .lined  wit  rotes  and  witgress, 
Wit  honi  o  J>e  wildernes.  CZ4S0  Godstoio  Reg.  530  The 
forsaid  Adam  shold  susteyn  the  said  mese.  .with  his  owne 
costis.  156^  Harding  W«j-7y.  Jetvel ^o  S.  Augustine  vttereth 
the  same  thinge  almost  with  the  same  wordes.  a  1586  Sidney 
Astr,  (5-  Stella  Sonn.  xcix,  When  farre  spent  night  perswades 
each  mortal  eie.  .To  laye  his  then  marke  wanting  shaftes  of 
sight, Clos'd  with  theirquivers  in  Sleeps  armorie.  1588  Shaks. 
Z-./^.A.i.i.  303  YoushallfastaWcekewithBranneandwater. 
1598  Grknewky  Tacitus,  Ann.  1.  xv.  (1622)  29  Germanjcus. . 
furnished  the  restwith  his  owne  charges.  1617  Moryson  Itin, 
III.  83  They  dine  with  dried  pork.  1633  J.  Clarke  Two-fold 
Praxis^  I  lived.,  with  sevenpence  a  day.  1709  Stbype  Ann. 
Ref.  I.  xl.  410  That  she  would  wrap  up  all  such  matters 
with  oblivion.    « 1774  Goldsm.  Surv.  Exp.  Philos.  (1776) 

II.  239  Burning  instruments  of  this  kind  are  usually  made 
with  glass.  1785  Cumberland  Nat,Son  i.  i,  When  he  shall 
see  what  frippery  a  woman  is  made  up  with.  1801  STBtm 
sports  <V  Past.  III.  vi.  221  Diminutive  imitations  of  muskets 
made  with  wood.  1840  Pereira  Elem,  Mat,  Med.  11.  1269 
A  sinapism  made  with  flour. 

fd.  In  reference  to  procreation,  with  obj.  either 
the  male  or  the  female  parent :  =  ^y  prep.  32  c. 
_  c  1450  Merlin  20  Thow  wast  with  childe  with  hym.  1593 
in  Mrn'tl.  Club  Misc.  I.  56  The  bame  gottin  be  him  with  the 
said  Margaret  Steyne.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.forM.  w.  ii.  J43 
Shee  speakes,  and  'tis  such  sence  That  my  Sence  breeds 
with  it.  rtX709  J.  \a'^t^^  Autobiog,  (1842)  51, 1  had  but  two 
children  with  my  wife. 
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e.  After  begin  or  end  and  words  of  like  sense,  in 
various  shades  of  meaning  :  indicating  {a)  that 
which  constitutes  the  begiiming  or  end,  i.e.  the 
initial  or  final  part,  element,  stage,  proceeding, 
etc.  (after  a  personal  subj.  and  before  a  gerund 
now  by^  as  in  b  above) ;  {b)  a  person  or  thing  acted 
upon  or  treated  first  or  last  (coinciding  with  9)  ; 
{c)  (after  begin^  originate,  etc.)  the  agent  or  source 
from  which  something  takes  its  rise  (allied  to  11), 

Phr.  (with  ellipsis  of  obj.)  to  begin  with  :  to  take  what  is 
mentioned  or  indicated  as  one's  starting-point. 

\^iz-zq\j\j>g.  Chron.  Troyi.  2414  For  my  behest  with  deth 
I  schal  conclude,  c  1530  Bale  K.  Johan  (Camden)  47  Fyrst 
to  begyne  with,  we  shall  interdyte  the  lond.  1570  FoXE 
A.  <5-  M.  (ed.  2)  I.  494/2  First  begynnyng  with  that  §odly 
man  . .  the  autor  of  the  boke,  a  1619  in  S.  Atkinson 
Gold  Mynes  Scot.  (Bann.  Club)  2  It  is  true  that  '  say  well 
and  doe  well  ends  both  with  one  letter '.  1677  in  Essex 
Papers  (Camden)  II.  no  The  Commoners.. take  distaste 
that  anything  which  relates  to  mony,  should,  .begin  with 
the  Lords.  1683  Tryon  ^ay  to  Health  642  Drawing 
towards  a  Conclusion  of  this  Treatise,  I  shall  put  a  period 
thereto  with  some  unvulgar  Considerations  of  the  Nature 
of  Sounds  and  Melody.  1713  Berkeley  Guardian  No.  69 
r  2  He  has  ended  his  Discourse  with  a  Prayer.  1768  Sterne 
Sent.  Journ.  II.  51  {Le Patisser)  He  finish 'd  the  scene  with 
winning  my  esteem.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Brooke  Farm 
j.  6, 1  must  begin  my  lecture  with  you.  1843  Eraser's  Mag, 
XXVIII.  657  The  evening  generally  closed  with  music. 
»86i  T.  L.  Peacock  Gr^ll  Grange  xxix,  1  will  be  bound 
every  one  of  this  company  could . .  find  a  quotation  in  point. 
— Miss  Gryll,  to  begin  with.  1879  Ruskin  St.  Marks  Rest 
iv.  §  56  We  may  close  her  national  history  with  the  seven- 
teenth century.  1887  '  L.  Carroll'  Game  of  Logic  i.  $  2.  22 
'  Middle '  begins  with  '  m  '.  19x8  in  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.  (igig) 
July  442  Newcastle's  response,  .did  not  stop  with  sending 
Warren  for  the  defence  of  the  Northern  Colonies. 

38.  After  words  of  furnishing,  filling,  covering, 
adorning,  and  the  like.  (Allied^to  II.  ***,  in- 
volving the  notion  of  addition.) 

After/w//  now  replaced  by  of. 

fijoo  Ormin  994  Bulltedd  brscd  . .  smeredd  wel  _wij?l> 
elessew.  1:1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  384/256  For-to.._crouni  him 
with  golde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  852  God.. fild  J>is  werld  al 
wit  his  grace.  Ibid.  1046  Wit  gress  and  leues  his  he  clad, 
a  1310  in  Wright  Lytic  P.  xxxiv.  96  To  presente  hyre  sone 
With  myrre,  gold,  ant  encenz.  laixGA  Chaucer  Rom, 
Rose  1076  It  [sc.  a  robe]  ful  well  With  Orfrays  leyd  was 
euerydeell.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  116  CloJ>  to  coveren  wi}?  our 
bones,  c  1425  Engl.  Cotiq.  Irel.  130  Encombret  whyth  syn, 
1445  in  Anglia  XXVIII.  277  Histirlonde  he  plantith  with 
vyne..  1506  in  Mem.  Hen.  VII  (Rolls)  285  The  third  cham- 
ber,, was  hanged  with  a  very  rich  arras.  ^1511  ist  Engl, 
Bk,  Amer.  (Arti.)  Introd.  28/1  Leddcr  to  kyuer  theyr  mem- 
bers with.  15*6- [see  Endow  7'.  3  b- ].  1590  Shaks.  ^/(V/i.  iV. 
II.  i.  131  Her  wombe  then  rich  with  my  yong  squire.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  iii.  iii.  4  That  doest  ennoble  with  immortall 
name  The  warlike  Worthies.  i6io  Shaks.  Temp.  i.  iu  154 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaiien.  Ibid.  283  Then  was 
this  Island.. not  honour'd  with  A  humane  shape.  x6ai 
Lady  M.  Wroth  Urania  229  As  full  of  spite  and  ill  nature 
as  a  Spider  with  poyson.  1633  J.  Clarke  Twofold  Praxis 
63  It  is  very  expedient  for  us  scholars  to  be  instructed  with 
good  manners.  £:i646  Milton  New  Forcers  Consc.  7  To 
force  our  Consciences..  And  lide  us  wiiha  classic  Hierarchy, 
171?-  [see  Litter  v.  5,  6  a].  X734  Sale  Koran  Prelim.  Disc. 
§  I.  3  A  stony  and  barren  valley,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  mountains.  1849  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  i.  vi.  (1866)  99 
Christianity.. permeates  all  evil  with  good.  1878  Hardy 
Ret.  Native  vi.  i.  Wreathing  it  \sc.  a  pole]  with  wild- 
flowers,  1884  W.C.  Smith  Kildrostan  86  A., breeze.. Tip. 
ping  the  waves  with  foam. 

39.  Indicating  the  cause  or  reason :  In  conse- 
quence of,  as  a  result  of,  by  the  action  of;  because 
of,  by  reason  of,  on  account  of;  from,  through,  by. 

In  some  cases  now  replaced  by  e'*(e-g'  after  Come  z*.  iic); 
in  others  ^and  with  are  used  with  distinction  of  meaning 
(see  e.  g.  Die  f .'  i  b,  7  c,  Wearv  a.  1  c,  a), 

13..  Cursor  M.  1058  (Gutt.)  For-bi  was  he  witt  l>at  for 
lorn.  13..  E,  Alis.  930  Mony  a  baner.  .rotled  with  the 
wynde.  ?  a  1400  Arthur  466  And  deyde  wyj>  strokis  b^t 
jjeyhente.  1476  Paston  Lett.  III.  161,  I  ame  somewhatt 
erased,  what  with  the  see  and  what  w>lhe  thys  dyet  heer. 
x59«  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  1.  L  69  Hart  sick  with  thought. 
1593  —  2  Hen.  VI,  IV.  vii.  iii,  I  feele  remorse  in  my  selfc 
with  his  words.  1596  —  Tarn.  Shr.  iii.  ii.  243  Went  they 
not  quickly,  I  should  die  with  laughing.  1600  G.  Abbot 
Exp.  Jonah  54  These  did  perish  in  their  owne  sinne, 
although  they  perished  with  his  fault.  x6oi  Shaks.  Twel. 
N.  in.  iv.  366  This  comes  with  seeking  you.  a  1604  Hanmer 
Chron.  Irel.  (1633)  202  The  l^rd  lames  Audley.  .dyed  with 
the  fall  of  a  horse.  1671  in  I2th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  V.  23  She  was  so  ill  with  wearing  a  paire  of  perfumed 
bodyes  that  she  was  forced  to  goe  to  bed.  i68a  Wood  Lifi 
(O.H.S.)  III.  12  July,  Sir  Jonas  Moore. .died  with  a  fall 
from  his  horse.  1784  Cowper  Tiroc.  833  Flush'd  with 
drunk*ness.  x8i6  Byron  Pris.  Chilton  1  My  hair  is  grey, 
but  not  with  years.  1837  Hawthorne  Twice-told  T.,  Gt, 
Carbuncle,  The.. branches,  .mossy  with  age,  1889  J.  K. 
Jerome  Three  Men  in  Boat  4  Zymosis  I  had  evidently 
beensufferingwith  iromhoyhood.Mod.coiloq.  Harry  Wood 
is  in  the  Cottage  Hospital  with  his  knee. 

b.  After  a  trans,  vb.  (usually  in  pass.),  or  a  pa. 
pple.  or  ppl.  adj.,  indicating  the  immediate  cause 
or  ground  of  the  action  or  state  spoken  of:  often 
approaching  or  coinciding  with  37  or  40  b. 

After  certain  pples.,  as  pleased,  surprised,  etc.,  varying 
with  or  now  replaced  by  at.  After  trouble  vb.  sometimes 
approaching  9.  *■  •*  t 

c  laso  Gen.  ^  Ex.  3690  Dor  wur3  jhe  Oanne  wi3  lepre 
smiten.  aiioo  Cursor  M,  4076  I>ai  soght  him  ai  to  greue 
wit  wrang.  1387  Tbevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  149  J>e 
pepil  was  i-plesed  wijj  his  faire  speche.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose 
562B  Contente  with  his  pouerte.  ci^^o  Generydes  2221 
With  tho  wordes  the  kyng  liked  full  ill.     14..  in  GuillitrCs 
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Heraldry  iv.  viL  (1632)  296  Worne  wud  Age.  1535  Cover- 
DALK  Prov.  vi.  25  Lest  thou  be  taken  with  hir  fayre  lokes. 
1553  T.  WiLSOM  Rhet.  115  b,  Because  I  haue  halfe  weried  the 
reader. .,  I  will  harten  him  agayne  wyth  a  merye  tale.  1603- 
[see  Spent  3  b].  1652  Wadswobth  tr.  SandovaVs  Civ.  Wars 
S/ain  342  Hugging  himself  with  that  small  victoric.  1655- 
1768  [see  Surprise  v.  5].  a  174s  Swift  Ass,  Faculties  Mind 
Ded.,  \Vks.  1841  II.  284/2  To  suppose  you  would  be  very 
much  obliged  with  anything  that  was  new.  1793  Jefferson 
Writ.  (1859)  III.  494,  I  am  rejoiced  with  the  account  he 
gives  me.  1807  Earl  Malmesbury  Diaries  Sr  Coi-r.  Ill, 
363,  I  am. .not  surprised  with  the  opiniativeness  of  Lord 
Grenville.  1839  Thirlwall  Greece  li.  VI.  243  His  men  and 
horses  were  now  nearly  spent  with  toil.  1891  Conan  Doyle 
White  Cottipany  xx,  A  face  which  was  distorted  with  rage. 
C.  After  an  intr.  (rarely  a  trans.)  vb.  or  an  adj., 
combining  the  sense  *  by  reason  of  with  28  ('  having 
in  or  upon  it')  or  38  ('filled,  covered,  etc.  with'). 
Also  nacre  vaguely,  indicating  a  substance  (esp.  a 
liquid)  which  is  the  logical  subject  of  the  vb. : 
e.  g.  //  is  p<yuring  with  rain  =  rain  is  pouring ; 
ijlowers)  dripping  with  dew  =  having  dew  drip- 
ping from  them. 

1388  WvcLiP  Exod.  iii.  8  A  lend  that  flowith  with  mtlk  and 
bony.  1390  GowER  Conf.  I.  98  Hire  chekes  ben  with  teres 
wet.  c  1400  V'.vaine  ^  Gcizv.  1397  The  castel  and  cete  rang 
With  m>TistraIsi  and  nobil  sang,  c  1450  Holland  Howlat  5 
With  alkyn  herbes.  .The  feldis  flurist.  _  1508  Dunbar  Gold, 
Targe  28  Doun  throu  the  ryce  a  ryuir  ran  wyth  stremys. 
JS13  Douglas  /Eneis  vii.  viii.  93  Hir  figoure  sa  grisly  gret 
abound  is,  Wyth  glowand  ene  birnand  of  flawmis  blak.  1^5 
Cooper  TkeS'iunts^  Manantia  vlcera,  sores  runnyng  with 
matter.  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  ^  CI.  i.  iii.  45  Our  Italy,  Shines 
o're  with  ciuill  Swords.  i6aa-  [see  Hf^vy  a.  4].  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  iv.  605  Now  glow'd  the  Firmament  With 
living  Saphirs.  1697  Drvden  Kity.  Georg-.  iii.  235Th'Al- 
burniaii  Groves,  with  Holly  green.  Ibid.  559  The  Garment, 
stiff  with  Ice,  at  Hearths  is  thaw'd.  1746  Smollett  Re- 
proof 2Z  Hallowed  be  the  mouth  That  teems  with  moral 
2eal  and  dauntless  truth  1  1798  Coleridge  Kubla  Khan  8 
Gardens  bright  with  sinuous  riils.  1799  Wordsw.  Fountain 
viii,  Myeyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears.  1849  (see  PouRf, 
6  bj.  1899  T.  S.  MooRK  Vinedresser  6  Banks  more  soft  with 
moss  than  any  bed. 

d.  Following  words  of  blame  or  the  lilce  (after 
charge  orig.  fig.  from  38) ;  also  after  credit  vb. : 
indicating  the  ground  of  the  charge,  etc 
After  accuse,  suspect,  now  replaced  by  of, 
C1440  Aiph.  Tales  318  pis  preste,.tolde  hur  cowncell,  & 
vpbrayed  hur  ^»erwith.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Dk.  Clarence  1.  7 
To  charge  me  with  offence.  1579-80  North  Plutarch^ 
Demetrius  (1595)  946  Hee-.was  most  detected  with  this 
vice  of  lechery.  1591  Troui.  Raigne  K.  fohn  i.  147  A  Man, 
Whom  he  accuseth  with  adulterie.  1665  Drydem  Ind. 
Emperor  111.  ii,  None  shall  tax  me  with  base  Perjury.  1670 
Stubbe  Reply  H.  More  (1671)  75  The  World  will  condemn 
you  with  Blasphemy  for  that  comparison.  1715  De  Foe 
Fam.  Instruct.  (1841)  II.  1.  i.  10  The  blot  with  which  I  re- 
proach myself.  1814  Mrs.  J.  West  Alicia  de  Lacy  IV.  298 
There  seems  no  just  cause  for  accusing  the  King  with  the 
premature  fate  of  this  nobleman.  1877  Froude  Short  Stud, 
(1883)  IV.  u  iii.  27  To  credit  him  with  a  desire  to  reform 
the  Church. 

40.  After  a  passive  verb  or  participle,  indicating 
the  principal  agent :  ==  By  prep,  33.  a.  (a  person 
or  animal).    Obs.  exc  dial. 

c  1300  Havelok  2489  He  was  wit  be  prestes  shrlue.  13 , . 
Cursor  M.  iw8(G6tL)  Sare  he  ared  J>at  syden  fell  Wid 
bairn  he  suld  be  slaine.  13..  Gavj.  ff  Gr.  Knt.  1229  Your 
honour.. is  hendely  praysedWith  lordez,  wyth  ladyes,  with 
atle  J»at  lyf  here.  137s  BARBOua  Bruce  xviii.  128  And  be 
the  armys  led  wcs  he  With  twa  men.  f  1400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.)  vi.  19  pis  same  sowdan..was  slayne  with  hisawen 
Kruands.  145^  Sir  G.  lihyKLaw  Arms  (S.T.S.>  38  The 
first  quhetc  that  ever  was  sawin  with  man.  c  1480  Caxton 
Sennes  0/  Aymon  \.  5a  They  all  were  etcn  wyth  bores  and 
of  lions.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  56  So  awful 
nimour-.Wes  neuir  hard  with  no  man  in  this  erd.  1579 
LvLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  iro  l"here  was  a  Town©  in  Spajrne 
vndermined  with  Connycs,  in  Thcssalia  with  Mowles,  with 
Frogges  in  Fraunce.  i6ix  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  v,  \\.  68  He 
was  torne  to  pieces  with  a  Bcare.  163a  Lithgow  Trav.  iii, 
86  It  was  miserably  sacked,  and  burned  with  Turkes.  1670 
Drydkn  Conq.  Granada  iii.  i.  As  I  were  stung  with  some 
tarantula.  1707  Mortimer //«j^.  165  If  the  Ass,  you  design 
to  breed  on,  be  suckled  with  a  Mare,  a  1715  Burnet  Ottm 
Timeii7i4)  I,  250  He  rode  thro'  London,  accompanied  with 
the  most  popular  men  of  his  Court.  X7J7  Philip  Quarll 
(1816)  19  This  island  is  inhabited  ..with  monkies  and 
myself.  1735  J,  Hughes  tr.  Fontenelle's  Dial.  i.  viii.  (ed.  3) 
3a,  I  went  attended  with  a  numerous  train.  Mod.  dial. 
You  never  hear  of  horses  being  bit  with  snakes. 

fb.  (a  thing,  material  or  immaterial).    Obs. 

cxyji   Sc.    Leg.   Saints  xii.   {Mathias)  65  With   wawis 

castme  to  be  land.    1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  295 

Awaked  wi>  crienge  of  gandres.    CX450  St.  Cuthbert  (Sur- 

tees)  5866  In  to  eland  war  ^ai  kest  with*  a  flowyn^  flode. 

1571  DiGCES  Pnntom,  \.  xxxi.  Kj,  Intercepted  with  th« 

perpendicular  lyne.     1634  Sir  T.  Herdert  Trav.  94  Hyr- 

cania.  .is  limited  on  the  North  with  the  Caspian  Sea.    1729 

Law  Serious  C.  xix.  354  Her  other  entrails  were  much  hurt 

by  being  crush'd  together  with  her  stays.     1760  R.  Brown 

ComPl.  Farmer  11. 2  Overflowed  with  rivers  or  land-floods. 

B.  adv. 

fl.  ^Vith  it  (me,  them,  etc.)  ;   in  collocation, 

company,  or  association;  together;  occas.,  at  the 

same  time,  simultaneously,    Obs, 

t888  iCi.FRED  Boeth,  xvi.  %  3  Hit  nis  nauht  gecynde.  .^at 
aeni3  widcrweard  J-Ing  bion  gemenged  wi3  o3rum  wioer- 
weardum,  o35e  aenije  geferraedenne  wi5  habban.  c  1000 
Sax,  Leechd.  II.  54  Meng  Jjonne  hwitcwudu  wij?.  £-1440 
Pallad.  on  Hush.  i.  711  I^y  nettelys  vndir  with.  Ibid.  vi. 
10  Al  doubil  seed,  as  benes,..And  other  puis,  a  xl  dayes 
flourc,  And  greteth  with  (orig.  sintulque  grandescuui], 
^  1450  tr.  D$  Imitation*  m.  Uiv.  250  Defende  und  kepe  )>e 


soule  of  Ijy  . .  seruaunt ..  and,  |?y  grace  goyng  wij>  [orig, 
comitante  gratia],  dyrecte  hym  by  jjc  wey  of  pes. 

f  b.  pyith  also :  nonce-substitute  for  Withal 
(=  *also*).    Obs.  rare. 

1586  0.  Whetstone  Engl.  Mirr.  i.  xv.  95  Frauncis  the 
second.. beeing  both  very  young,  and  with  also  married  to 
the  Queene  of  Scots. 

t2.  With  and  with',  a.  Immediately,  forthwith 
(=  Bt  and  by  3) ;  b.  From  time  to  time,  again 
and  again,  every  now  and  then.    Obs, 

c  1200  Ormin  5628  Ice  wile  wi^js  &  wij^bj^a  seoffne  seollJ>ess 
shaswenn.  c:  X205  Lay.  20747  W®  sendeo  wi3  and  wi3  and 
5eornen  Ar3ures  griS.  Ibid.  30177  Adwine  ..  seide  auere 
wi3  and  wi3:  ich  wulle  makien  un-fri3.  CX440  Pallad.  on 
Husb.  xt.  175  Delue  hit  ofte,  and. .Ay  with  and  with  lycour 
on  bit  to  trete. 

fS.  With  that,  or  with  which  ;  therewith,  where- 
with :   =  Withal  adv.  2.    Obs, 

a  X300  Cursor  M.  936  God  mad  |>am  kyrtels  )?an  of  hide, 
And  cled  t^ar  flexs  wit  for  to  hide,  a  X425  Ibid.  8557  (Trin.) 
Her  modris..had  no  cradles  ne  wijj  to  by.  xs66  m  Picton 
L^Pool  Munic,  Rec.  (1883)  I.  48  The  said  earl . .  had  a  couple 
of  partridges,  and  to  drink  with  of  his  lordships  cost. 

+  O.  conj.  a.  To  the  time  that,  until.  (Only 
OE.)  b.  During  or  at  the  time  that;  while; 
when.     (Cf.  sense  16  of  the  prep.)    Obs.  rare, 

cg$a  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  x.  11  Der  wunas  wi3  ^e  Sona 
<^eonga.  X375  Barbour  Bruce  xvii.  455  It  wes  nocht  eyth 
till  ta  The  toune,  with  [v.rr.  quhill ;  ed.  1570  while]  sic 
defens  wcs  maid,  ^1450  St,  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1685  With 
bir  thinges  were  done. 

D.  Comb..,  as  witli-worker  {nonce-wd,  after  G. 
mitwerker),  a  fellow-worker,  co-worker. 

1884  R.  F.  Burton  Camoens,  Lyrieks  L  4,  I  have  been 
aided  by  a  host  of*  with- workers  *. 

With :  see  Withe. 

Witli,  obs.  form  of  White,  WfcHT. 

With-,  representing  OE.  tvi}-  (see  WiTH  prep^ 
used  as  a  prefix  to  verbs  (and  derived  sbs.)  with 
the  meanings  :  (i)  away,  back,  as  in  OE.  wip- 
bldwan  to  blow  away,  wipfaran  to  escape,  wipgdn 
to  disappear,  w/^/(^i?«  to  withdraw;  so  Withdraw, 
Withhold  ;  a  few  modem  words  come  under  this 
heading,  which  are  formed  by  substituting  with-  for 
re-^  as  withcall\  (3)  away  from  one,  as  in  several 
OE.  verbs  meaning  *  reject ',  *  refuse ',  wipdosany 
wipcwepan,  wiphopan.,  wiplecganjWipsacan  With- 
SAKK  v.,  wipweorpan;  (3)  against,  in  opposition, 
as  in  OE,  wipfeohtend  adversary,  wiphabban  to 
resist,  wipiicgan  to  oppose,  wipsprecan  to  contra- 
dict, wipstandan  Withstand  v,  ;  (4)  together,  in 
withjoin. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  less  important  verbal  forma- 
tions (transitive  verbs  except  where  otherwise  marked); 
mostly  obs.  (see  quots.). 

fWithbere  [Bear  vy\y  to  carry  away;  see  also  b; 
f  withbo^t/iZ. />//<?.  [But  z^.]  redeemed;  fwith- 
braat/a./.  [BuRSTz'.]z«/r.  burst  asunder;  f'W'ith- 
breide  \0^.'wipbreidany  Braid  t/,1],  to  withdraw; 
+  withbuwe  [Bow  vX\,  to  avoid ;  withcall,  to 
recall ;  f  withclepe,  to  recall,  revoke,  repeal ; 
+  withdrive,  to  drive  away,  repel ;  f  withhuho 
[OE.  wiphoiian'],  to  despise;  f  withjoin,  to  join 
together,  conjoin  (/«/r.  and  trans,) ;  •|"withleft/a. 
/^/(T.  left  behind  ;  +  withlosen /di.  ^//<f.  [Leese], 
lost;  fwithnay  [Nay  z/. ;  cf.  Ren  at],  to  deny, 
refuse;  fwithnim  [=  L.  reprehetidere  \  see  NiM 
2/.],  to  reprove,  rebuke;  fwithpass,  to  escape  the 
lips  of;  t  vrithquethe,  to  deny,  contradict,  refuse ; 
+  withscapo,  to  escape;  ■f'withachadowid /a. 
ppie.y  darkened  ;  fwithschild  [Shikldz'.],  in  God 
Tv.y  God  forbid;  twithscoro,  to  cut  away,  de- 
tach; +  withshonte  [Shunt  v,\  intr.  to  shrink 
back;  +withslip,  to  escape;   f  withso5t /d. /. 

[Seek  v."],  pursued,  persecuted;  -j- withsperre  z^. 
Spar  v,^,  to  bar  (the  way)  ;  fwithstad,  -sted 
pa.pple,  [Stead  z*.],  beset;  fwithstarte  [Start 
V,  6],  intr,  to  escape  ;  withstay  [Stat  v.^  Ill],  to 
hold  back,  oppose,  withstand  ;  fwithstew  [Stew 
z*.!],  to  check;  withstrain,  t(«)  to  constrict; 
{b)  to  restrain;  fwithteo  [Tee  z'.l],  to  with- 
draw ;  reji.  and  intr.  to  abstain  ;  f  withtelle,  to 
gainsay  ;  t  withtum,  to  avert. 
c  isoo  Melusine  J96  Other  thing  ye  shal  not  haue  ne  *wlth. 
bere  fro  me.  X340  Ayenb.  186  Alle  we  byel»  *wit>bo5t  of  one 
zeluepris.  %^^-^i\t:i\\K^  Amoryus  9fCl.  isaoThedragon 
. .  *with  brast  in  t?e  myddys.  c  890  VV^rferth  tr.  Gregory's 
Dial.  (1900)  203  para  oJire  se  cniht  *wi3braed..&  J>a  o3re 
brohte  to  Sam  Codes  men.  c  xooo  i^LFRic  Horn.  I.  ti8  Da;t 
hi  heora  handa  fram  5am  blodes  gyte  ne  wiSbrudon.  c  xaw 
Hali  Meid.  (1922) '11  In  wunne  stude  Y-x  hauest  her  oite 
belle;  &  Lute  ^u  wi3-breidc  Jjc,  bredcs  te  J?at  o8er.  a\z%< 
Ancr.  R.  116  Uorte  *wi3buwen  sunne.  c  \%io  Halt  Meid. 
(1932)  52  Hwase  J>enchc3  on  at  t>is,  ..  &  mile  wiSbuhe  J>et 
bing  t>et  hit  al  of  awakencf^,  1901  J.  Prior  Forest  Folk  x.  105 
Do  yo  "withcall  them  saving  tears  shed  years  and  years 
agoo,  Sister  Morris?  X904  ■  H.  S.  Merrimam  *  Flotsam  xiv. 
X59_  The  troops  were  withcalled.  X3..  K.  Alis.  1301  V 
*withclepe  and  withstonde  Thco  truage  of  Grece  londe. 
1340  Ayenb,  189  Uor  alle  time  y-confermed  ne  neure  in  none 
time  wyj>cleped.  Ibid.  315  I>er  me  sscl  wyb-clepie  his  herte 
to  him.  1387  TftFvisA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  267  He..wil>. 
cleped  al  )>at  was  i-doo  by  his  predecossour.    €  X440  Prot$tp, 


Parv.  530/a  Wythe  clepyn',  or  reuokyn.  X617  Holyokb 
Rider's  Diet.,  To  Withclepe,  revoco.  c  xooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.) 
xciii[i].  13  [14]  Naefre  *wi6drifeft  Drihten  ure  his  a5en  folc 
XS27  Andrew  Bmnsivyke's  Distyll.  Waters  11.  ii.  A  ij/a 
The  same  [Sorell]  water  withdryueth  impetigines.  a  1000 
Csedmon's  Gen.  2864  Nalles  nergendes  hjese  *wi6ho5ode. 
c  1830  Hali  Meid.  (1922)  53  Nule  wiShuhe  bat  >ing  )>at  hit 
al  of  awakened,  c  1450  Merlin  282  Holde  we  vs  to-geder 
cloos  and  make  semblaunte  as  we  wolde  *with  loyne.  1630 
J.  Hayward  Edw.  VI,  10  It  had  bin  agreed,  .they  should 
withjoyne  forces,  ciyjs  Cursor  M.  4403  (Fairf.)  Hyt 
mantel  ys  "wij?left  [Coti.  bileft]  wit>  me.  a  X300  Ibid.  10855 
(Cott.)  Ne  sal  \ig  nawight  be  *wit-losen  pe  niaidenhed  \>sX 
bou  hast  chosen.  Ibid.  14109  pe  better  lott  has  marl  chosen, 
pat  hir  mai  nagat  be  witlosin.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  915 
As  Jjou  art  gloryous  with-outen  galle,  "With-nay  ^ou  neuer 
my  ruful  bone.  <:  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  111.  1151  If  thai 
withnay  Her  fruit,  c  1450  Brttt  n.  480  Then  she  wiihneyed 
and  withseyd  all  the  poyntez  |)at  were  put.  ^1315  Shore- 
ham  Poems  vii.  308  By  ry3tte  he  my5tte  be  *wyJ?-nome 
Ry^t  ase  a  qued.  13..  5".  E.  Leg.  (MS.  Bodl.  779)  in 
Herrig's  Archiv  LXXXII.  374/297  Ic  am  a-knowe  J?at  ic 
whyl-er  t>ewit-nom  amys-  1340  Ayenb.  17  pe  more  t>et  me 
him  wy[)j]nim)7  and  blame}*,  .pe  more  he  him  wrej>e(>.  Ibid, 
66  Efter  |?an  comej?  J>e  wyj^nymyn^e^^, . .  huanne  me  atwyt 
ane  man  o^er  his  zennes.  c  1340  Nominate  (Skeat)  290 
Woman  thretith  and  withnemyth.  a  1340  \iM.\yo\M  Psalter 
xxxviii.  2  pat  nane  reprouabil  word  *withpassid  me.  c888 
^Elfred  Boeth.  x.  §  i  Ne  mse;^  ic  na  *wi3t;we3an  ne  andsa- 
cisan  Jjast  t>e  ^u  me  ser  saedest.  cxzexi  Trin.  Coll.  Horn, 
137  He  wiS^uaG  and  sede  Non  sum  ego  christus.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  20J26  * Witschap  scho  vs,  we  sal  ha  blam.  a  1400 
Sir  Degrev.  (Line.  MS.)  1180  (Luick)  Withscapid  nane  hym 
fra.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vin.  xl.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
(Light]  putte^  noii5t  it  selfe  deep  into  a  body  }^at  is  *with- 
schadowid  [orig.  umbrosi].  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2893  Godd 
*wit  schild  5e  do  i>at  sin.  X3..  /bid.  5011  (Gutt.).  1340 
Ayenb.  254  *Wyi>score  \MS.  Bodl.  283  fol.  178  kit  a  weye] 
and  wyl^dra?  )?ine  willes  and  zete  ane  brydel  to  ^ine  couay- 
tises.  a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  231  (Cott.  MS.)  Sche  *wiihe- 
shonte  for  no  shame,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12900  Moght  it 
nangat  >e  *witslip  pat  he-self  said  o  \>\  wirscip.  CX37S 
Ibid.  16196  (Faiif.)  Herode.. asked  him..Quybai  him  squa 
*-wVps,o\t\Coit.  bisoght].  <ri33o  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace 
(Rolls)  15660  Toward  (>e  souibe  he  wolde  haue  fled,  But 
Edwyn  his  weye  *wy)>-speid.  Ibid.  13503  pat  weye  t»ey 
haue  vs  *wy|?-sted  pat  y  scholde  30W  haue  inne  y-led.  14. . 
Tundale's  Vis.  1628  (MS.  A.)  In  grett  povertte  was  he 
*wi>stadde.  c  X460  Pol.  Rel.  ^  L.  Poems  (1903)  204, 1  knowe 
wele  I  may  nat  *with-starte.  I  have  so  doone,  I  ought  to 
dreede.  1854  S.  Dobell  Balder  iii,  Death,  careful  of  my 
learning,  hath  *withstayed  His  final  presence.  x885'94 
R.  Bridges  Eros  ^  Psyche  May  v.  It  fillM  the  passage 
of  the  rising  glade,  And  there  withstay'd  the  sun  in  dazzling 
sheen.  Ibid,  July  xix,  There  was  no  repentance  coud  atone 
Forherdishonour.norherfate  withstay.  f  X17S  Lamb.Hom. 
15  Heore  uuel  t>e  heo  doc!J  l^u  a5est  to  hetiene  and  *wi^-stewen. 
c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  65  pat  poudre  *wi>streynej> 
[orig.  constringit]  |>e  blood.  1904  Ryle  Holy  Script.  ^ 
Crit.  123  With  difficulty  is  the  multitude  wilhstrained  from 
doing  sacrifice.  £897  ^Elfred  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxvi. 
354  Balaham . .  wolde  feran  Sser  hiene  mon  bjed,  ac  his  estful- 
nesse  *wi3teah  se  esol  \}c''he  onuppan  sast.  c  1x75  Lamb. 
Horn.  143  pa  t>e  heom  wi3.teo5  of  fiesliche  lustes.  c  xaoo 
Trin.  Coll,  Horn.  63  pe  lichames  festing  is  wi3ti5ing  of 
estmetes.  Ibid.  79  pat  he  us  wissie  to  wia-tien  of  alle  fies- 
liche lustes.  cizis  Lav.  13342  Nas  J>ar  neuere  man  so  bold 
bat  Jjis  wolde  *wi>.telle.  1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Ld.  Hastings 
Ixxxvii,  God  of  Justyce  had  *withturnd  that  fate. 

b.  In  tiie  earlier  version  of  the  Wycliffite  Bible 
it  is  used  in  nonce-formations  modelled  upon  L. 
compounds  o( cott-,  co- :  see  quots. 

Wiihheeiing  [Hie  v.,  to  hasten]  is  an  erron.  rendering  of 
L.  cum  festinatione  with  haste.  Withhilden  covered  over 
[Hill  &.^]  represents  a  L.  compound  of  ob-. 

X38a  WvcLiF  Isa.  Ixii.  9  Tbei . .  that  *with  bern  \com- 
portnnt]  it,  shul  drinken  in  myn  hoeli  porches.  Ecclus.  xii. 
19  Ma%^  thingus  grucchendeli  whistrende  shal  *wiih  chaunge 
\commutabit\  his  chere.  Ibid.  i.  24  Kunnyng  and  vnder- 
stonding  of  prudence  wisdam  shal  *with  departen  \com' 
Partietur).  Ps.  xxxi[i].  4, 1  am  turned  in  my  myseise,  whil 
*with  ficchid  \configitur}  is  the  thorn.  Gen.  xxiv.  59  The 
*withfolweris  [comites]  of  hyr.  Ps.  lxxvii[i].  53  The  ?eeris 
of  hemtfailiden]  in  "withhee3ing.  Pref.  Ep.  vii.  7oMicheas 
of  Moraschym^  the  *witheire  [coheres"[  of  Crist.  Gen.  vii.  24 
The  watris  of  the  flood . .  *with  hilden  [obtinuerunt]  the  erthe. 
Gen.  xxi.  6  Who  so  euer  shal  here  shal  *with  lawe  to  me 
[corridebit  mihi].  Ecclus.  li.  15,  I  shal  preisen  thi  tiame 
bysyly,  and  I  shal  "withpreisen  [collaudabo]'it  in  confessioun. 
Gen.  xxii.  3  Abraham  on  the  nyjt  *with  rysynge  [con- 
surgensX  diste  his  asse. 

WithalCwiSg-l),  a^?'.  and/rtf/.  arch.  [Properly 
two  words,  orig.  with  al{le  (see  With  prep,  and 
All  a.  9  e) ;  in  the  earliest  instances  predominantly 
northern ;  ultimately  superseding  the  older  midalk 
(see  MiD/r^/.i  7  a).  The  spelling  withall  con- 
tinued till  nearly  1800.] 

A*  adv.  1.  Along  with  the  rest;  in  addition; 
besides ;  moreover ;  likewise  ;  as  well.  Often  in 
the  collocations  and  withal  (so-and-so),  and  (so- 
and-so)  withal.    See  also  Fobthwithal. 

f  X200  Ormin  2572  Ne  nan  ne  beo}>..|>att  mu^hctredenn 
dun  i^e  deofless  mahht  swa  summ  5ho  tradd  wijjjj  alle. 
Ibid.  2907  patt  Godess  Gast  iss  soj^fasst  Godd  &  Allinahhti^ 
wib>  alle.  Ibid.  4203  He  beo>  all  unnbeshorenn  l^a  swa 
J>werrt  ut  wel  wi^^alle.  x»97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  7012  Seint 
edward  held  at  windelsore  a  uair  feste  wi}?  alle.  «  X300 
Cursor  M.  3491  He  bat  was  rugh  was  rede  wtt-al.  X3. .  A . 
Hoi-n  424  (Harl.)  Ich  am  ybore  )jral,  py  fader  fundlyng  wij? 
al.  13. .  Guy  Wanu.  (A.)  39S4  Romiraunt  com  f^Jj  snelle 
A  Sarrazin  a  strong  wi>  elle.  1393  Langu  P.  PL  C.  xt.  143 
The  constable  of  >at  castel  ..  Is  a  wys  knyght  with-alle. 
C1470  Henry  Wallace  iv.  549  A  bow  he  bair..  And  arrous 
als,  bath  lang  and  scliarpe  with  aw.  1528  More  Dyaloge  111. 
Wks  224/1  Thereupon  they  burne  up  the  booke  anU  some- 
time the  good  manne  withall.  X54a  Udau.  ■^''''"'^■  f  >//«• 
35  Mcryly  spoken  &  nippyngly  withall.    xOxi  Bible  Acts 


WITHAL. 

XXV.  27  It  seemeth  to  me  vnreasonable,  to  send  a  prisoner, 
and  not  withall  10  signlfie  the  crimes  laid  against  him.  1643 
Sut  T.  Browns  AV//^.  Mtd.  n,  §  «.  139  He  that  shall  consider 
how  many  thousand  severall  words  have  beene  . .  composed 
out  of  24.  Letters  j  withall  how  many  hundred  Utics  there  are 
to  be  drawn  in  the  fabrick  of  one  man  ;  shall  (etc].  1671 
Milton  P.  R.  iv.  128,  I  shall,  thou  say'st,  expel  A  brutish 
monster:  what  if  I  withal  Expel  a  Devil  who  first  nmde 
him  such  ?  vjjx  Frankun  Autobiog,  WUs.  1840 1.  11  When 
he  played  and  sung  withal,  it  was  extremely  agreeable  to 
bear.  tSoS  Scott  Mar-nu  i.  xxviii.  Nor  lord  nor  knight 
was  there  more  tall  Or  had  a  statelier  step  withaL  1837 
SotTTHEY  Let.  to  Wynn  24  May,  Withal  I  have  not  often  read 
»  book  that  interested  me  so  much.  J883  D.  C  Murray 
Hearts  viii.  She . .  was  so  sweet  and  kind,  and  wilhal  seemed 
..so  dependent  on  hiiiu  1897  Mary  Kikgsley  l^,  Africa 
t66  Of  such  peculiar  suppleness  that  you  could  wmd  it 
round  anything,,  .and  as  strong  withal  as  a  hawser. 

b.  Contextually ;  '  At  the  same  time  * ;  in  spite 
of  all ;  notwithstanding,  nevertheless, 

1596  Danett  tr.  Comities  viii.  v.  326  Yet  b  it  verie  trouble- 
some for  horsemen,  bicause  it  is  full  of  ditches  like  to 
Flaunders, ..but  withall  it  is  much  pleasanter.  1654  Bp. 
Bramhall  Just  Vimi.  vi.  (1661)  124  St.  Gregory.. disliked 
the  Law,  but  withall  according  to  his  duty  published  it, 
X794  SouTHKY  Let.  to  G.  C.  Bedford  11  May,  They  have 
shown  me  that  happiness  is  attainable ;  but,  withal,  taught 
me  by  repealed  disappointments  never  to  build  on  so  sandy 
m  foundation.  180a  Wordsw.  To  the  Small  Celandine  17 
Modest,  yet  withal  an  Elf  Bold,  and  lavish  of  thyself.  1859 
Lang  H^aitd,  India  161  He  confessed  that  his  master  was 
rather  severe,  hut  withal  a  very  eood  man.  1880  Academy 
83  Oct.  299/2  This,  .impressive,  though  withal  faulty,  work. 

2.   -=  Thkbewith  3,  3. 

axyMCursor  M.  12318  Iesus..bar  it  ham  als  in  a  ball, 
And  present  J>an  hismoder  wit.all.  \'}^'vt^Etlgl,Gilds{,lZ^o) 
loi  Ye  Den  schalgedren  yeforseyde  halpenys,andbywyht-al 
breed.  1390  Gower  Conf.  I.  83  Lok  thou  dele  noght  withal, 
CX400  Rule  St.  Benet  (prose)  29/33  Yef  any  es  tan  wid-al. 
1S33  Coverdale  /  Rfacc.  iv.  44  He  toke  aduysement,  what 
he  might  do  withalL  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad, 
I.  301  A  Philosopher. .takingalanterneandacandle lighted 
at  midday . .  was  demanded  what  he  ment  to  do  withall. 
1605  A.  WoTTOS  Answ.  folate  Poptsk  Articles  78  We  arc 
not  ashamed  of  our  small  nomber :  though  the  Papists 
twight  vs  with  all,  in  comparison  of  their  huge  multitudes. 
1657  Sanderson  Serm.  Pref.  §  4  The  Papists,.. escaping  in 
the  mean  while  Scot-free,  seldome  or  never  meddled  withall 
in  any  of  their  Sermons.  1833  Mrs,  Browning  Promeih. 
Bound  92  Having  spoiled  the  gods  Of  honours,  crown 
withal  thy  mortal  men  Who  live  a  whole  day  out. 

To  i'eein  tvithal :  see  With  Prep.  37  e. 

xMx  TisDALE  Expos.  I  John  v.  (1538)  83  And  to  begynne 
wyinall,  they  sayde  Conjiteor.  1553  Bradford  Serm.  Repen- 
tance  (1574)  B  vij  b,  I  wyll  (to  begyn  withal)  shew  you  what 
repentance  is.  1590  Marlowe  2nd  Pt,  TamburL  V,  i,  Then 
have  at  him,  to  begin  withal. 

t  b.  /  cannot  do  withal :  I  cannot  help  it. 

1470-1611  [see  Do  v,  54]. 

B.  prep.  Substituted  for  With  prep,  in  post- 
position, esp.  at  the  end  of  a  relative  clause  or 
its  equivalent  or  of  a  direct  or  indirect  question, 
governing  a  relative  (expressed  or  implied)  or  an 
interrogative ;  +  occas.  =  Wherewithal  2  b. 

The  relative  maybe  either  expressed  (e,g.  Ma/.. w/Mtf/  = 
with  whom  or  which  ;  <w  after  such^  etc.)  or  not  expressed 
(freq.  in  the  inf.  construction,  e.  g.  a  rod  to  be  beaten 
withal  =  a  rod  with  which  to  be  beaten). 

The  advs.  hereimthaly  therewithal,  wherewithal,  were 
modelled  upon  the  earlier  herewith,  tfierexvith,  wherewith. 

a  X300  Cursor  M.  6374  Bot  tel  yew  of  his  suinc  i  sail,  He 
drou  t^at  fraward  folk  wit-all.  f  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.) 
3cxvi.  122  pai  giffe  a  grete  soume  of  monee  for  to  bye  oute 
)^re  penaunce  withall.  1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes 
7  Leste  ye  resemble  hym  that  seketh  a  rod  to  be  betyn  with 
all.  1517  in  Glasscock  Rec.  St.  Michafs,  Bp.*s  Stortford 
(1882)  35  A  skeyn  to  kefer  wt  alle  the  same  booke.  1523 
Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  L  cxlvL  71  b/2  And  we  be  so  sore 
Strayned  that  we  baue  nat  to  lyue  withall.  1526  Tindalb 
Matt.  xvi.  26  What  shall  a  man  geve  to  redeme  hys  soule 
agayne  with  all?  1531  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VL  35  Suche 
tithes  as  1  was  behind  withall.  1555  R.  Pownall  Mttsculus* 
Temporiser  i.  B  vj  b,  Yonder  commeih  he  that  I  haue  dyuers 
tymes  desyred  to  taike  withall.  1600  Shaks.  A.  V.  L, 
III.  iL  328  Ros,  He  tel  you  who  Time  ambles  withall,  who 
Time  trots  withal,  ..and  who  he  stands  stil  withall.  Orl, 
I  prethee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal?  tx  1628  Preston 
Breastpl.  Faith  {1630)  30  Whatsoever  you  part  withall,  you 
•hall  have  a  hundred  fold  in  this  life.  1665  in  Extr,  St. 
Papers  rel.  Friends  Ser.  iii.  (1912)  236  P.  J.,.tooke  one 
Rebecah  who  he  lines  withall  as  his  wife.  1703  MoxoM 
Mech.  Exerc.  238  Which  sort  of  Bricks,  is  commonly  used . . 
to  pave  Yards  or  Stables  withal.  0x774  Goldsm.  Surv, 
Exp.  Philos.  (1776)  I.  365  Though  we  took  the  best  telescope 
to  observe  him  witbaL  xSai  Scott  Kenilw,  iv,  But  for 
hurting  a  man  I  have  drunk  my  morning's  draught  withal, 
'lis  clean  against  my  conscience.  1884  Loweix  Democr, 
(1887)  6  Such  eyes  and  ears  as  Nature  had  been  pleased  to 
endow  me  withal. 

+  b.  in  other  cases,  esp.  with  indirect  passive, 

ik6  in  Lodge  Illustr.  Brit.  Hist.  (1701)  L  215  Notwith- 
standing  ther  layt  brags  and  doings,  wherin  they  have  ben 
somwhat  met  wtl^all.  a  1568  Aschah  Scholem.  i.  (Arb.) 
45  Will  in  children,  wiselie  wrought  withall,  maie  easelie 
be  won.  164a  Tasman  Jml.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  i.  (1694) 
141  From  that  time  they  were  better  to  be  "Spoken  withal. 
x68o  Alixn  Peace  <V  Unity  Pref.  p.  xv,  If  such  were  in- 
dulgently dealt  withal  and  tolerated.  ^1685  Roxb.  Ball. 
(1891}  VlL  477  Full  six  legs  she  travels  withaL  1700 
T,  BaowN  tr.  Fresny's  A  musenu  28  The  Devil's  Broker  may 
be  spoken  withal  every  Sunday. 

Witlxam  (wi-tam).  Also  6  wyttam,  wittam, 
wittome,  7  wittham.  The  name  of  certain  villages 
in  Lincolnshire  and  Essex.  Liltle  (ox small)  Wilham 
was  used  proverbially  (with  pun  on  Wit  sb.')  for  a 
place  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for 


216 

stupidity.     Hence   (app.),  without  qnalification, 
used  for :  A  witless  person,  a  fool, 

1538  Bale  Thre  Lawes  B  ij.  Small  wyttam  be  your'spede. 
xs6a  J.  Hevwood  Prov.  ^  Epjsr.  (1867)  183  Whens  come 
great  breeches?  from  little  wittam.  1589  Nashe  Anat. 
Absurdiiie  Cab,  Who  so  snatcheth  vp  follies  too  greedilie 
..may  happes  proue  a  wittome  whiles  he  fisheth  for  finer 
witte.  1589  I^ariins  Months  Minde  G2b,  I  appoynt.. 
to  each  of  them  an  Aduouson:  To  the  former  of  small 
Wittam :  and  to  the  other  of  little  Brainford.  1589  Almond 
for  Farrat  D  4,  G(,  W.  of  Wig.  house,  in  the  land  of  little 
Wittam,  chosen  to  the  place  and  function  of  a  pastor. 
fEi66i  Fuller  Worthies,  Lines.  (1662)  153  Lincolneshire  . . 
Proverbs.  He  was  born  at  Little  Wittham. ,. It  is  applyed 
to  such  people  as  are  not  overstock'd  with  acutenesse, 

Witliainite  (wi-Samait),  Min.  [f,  the  name 
of  its  discoverer,  H.  IViiham  :  see  -itk  1.]  A  red 
or  reddish-yellow  variety  of  epidote,  found  at 
Glencoe  in  Scotland. 

1825  D.  Brewster  in  Edin,  Jnil.  Sci,  IL  218. 

+  Wi*th.bmd.  Obs.  rare.  Forms  :  i  weopo- 
bend,  4  wejjebond,  withbinde,  [OE.  *wifobendy 
weopobend  (cf.  OLG.  tvidebinde  *  ligustrum '),  f. 
wip-  in  Withe +  3^«(/  Bend  sb.'^  (Cf.  Bindwith, 
Bendwith,)]  a  name  for  certain  plants  having 
pliant  stems. 

cxooo  Sax.  Leechd.  IL  312  Nim  l>as  wyrte,  safenan  & 
mersc  meal  wan.  .&  weoJ?obend.  X36a  Langl.  P.  PI.  A,  vi. 
9  He  bar  a  bordun  I-bounde  wij)  a  brod  lyste,  In  A  wej^e- 
bondes  \v.  r.  wodebyndes]  wyse  I-wriJ>en  aboute.  [x§5i  : 
see  Weedbind.]  1648-58  Hexham,  Mondt-houtf,  .Pnvtt, 
Prime-print,  or  White-withbinde. 

f  With-child,  z?.  Obs.  nonce-ivd,  [\ViTH//vf/, 
23  b.]   trans.  To  *  get  with  child  ',  make  pregnant. 

1S91  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  i.  ii.  390  The  lusty  Heav'n 
with  Earth  doth  company  :  And  with  a  fruitfull  seeid . .  Witb- 
childes..his  own  lawfull  wife.     1598  Ibid.  ii.  ii.  iv.  355. 

Witlldrauffllt.  Obs.  exc,  arch.  Forms:  see 
With  prep,  and  Draught  sb. ;  also  5  wedraught, 
6  wyddra(u)ght,  -drought,  weydraught,  wid- 
drawte,6-7(8-9dircA.)wydraught,  7widraught. 
[f.  With-  +  Draught  sh.^  after  withdraw^ 

1.  Withdrawal. 

1340  Ayenb.  240  pe  castel  of  )«  wombe . .  ne  may^  him 
hyealde  aye  J>ane  gost  l>anne  he  is  asterued  be  uesiinges 
and  be  wyt?dra3i»es.  1437  ^^^^^  of  Par  It.  IV.  508/2  The. . 
hurtes.  .doone..to  you..m  withdraught  of  your  due  Cus. 
tumes.  1442  Ibid.  V.  64/2  Withoute  fraude,  embeselyng  or 
withdraught  therof  in  eny  wise.  ^1475  Partenay  5927 
Thys  knight  saw  hir  come,  with-draught  wold  not  gene. 
1623  T.  Adams  Peace-offering  (1624)  42  May  not  a  with- 
draught of  all  Gods  fauours.  .be.  .foreseen  ? 

b.  spec.  Withdrawal  from  an  action  in  court 
(=a  Retraxit)  ;  a  fine  or  fee  imposed  for  this. 

Cf.  Withdraw  sb.,  quot.  1444. 

[?i4oa,  1455:  see  Essex  Rev.  (1907)  XVI.  128,  133.]  x6oo 
Maldon  (Essex)  Docts.  Bundle  162  If.  3  (MS.) Withdraughts. 
Item,  they  are  charged  with  xxxiiii  s.  by  them  receyved  for 
lycenses  of  concord  in  accions  personalis.  1635  Maldon 
{Essex)  Borough  Deeds  Bundle  80  No.  2  (MS.)  Allowance 
to  the  said  seriants  for  collectinge  of  withdrafts  behind. 

+  2.  A  place  of  retirement  orietreat;  a  retreat;  a 
private  chamber,  retiring-room  ;  a  closet  or  recess. 

X480  Caxton  Myrr.  iii.  xxi.  175  He  that  hath  none  other 
wythdraughte  ne  other  dwellyng  place.  1481  Botoner 
Tulle  on  Old  Age  (Caxton)  bvj,  {HeJ  fled  by  the  with- 
draught  into  the  toure  of  the  same  castelle.  1509  Will  Earl 
of  Oxford  (Prerog.  Crt.  Cant.),  ij  peces  of  Rede  Worstede 
vsed  to  be  in  the  Wydraught  of  my  Chamber.  1530  Palsgr. 
288/2  Wydraught,  basse  chainbre',  ortraict;  retraict. 

3.  A  privy ;  a  sewer :   =  Draught  sb.  45,  46. 

Survives  locally  in  leases. 

'493-4  Leicester  Borough  Rec.  (igoi)  IL  344  For  borde  & 
tymbre  for  the  wedraught.  ^7x513  Fabvan  Chron.  vi.  cciv. 
(1811)  215  Whan  the  Kynge  was  at  the  withdraught  to 
purge  nature.  CX516  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886) 
IL  245  A  Hows  for  the  comyn  wyddrowght  of  the  said 
College.  XS59  Bake  Presidentes  26  The  sayde  niesuage.. 
with  thappurtenances  with  the  pauementes,'and  wydrau^tes 
of  the  same.  1671  in  Birch  Hist.  Charters  (1884)  247  That 
no  man  shall  make  or  continue  any  widraughts,  seat  or 
seats,  for  houses  of  easement,  X7oa  J.  K.  New  Eng.  Dict.^ 
A  Wy-draught,  a  Water-course,  or  Water-passage.  X846 
(25  Aug.)  Lease  (Surrey),  Privies,  sinks,  sewers,  wydraughts, 
drains  and  houses  of  office.  1896  Lease^  Fences,  pavements, 
gutter^,  pipes,  drains,  wydraughts. 

Withdraw,  sb.  rare.  [f.  Withdraw  v.'\  With- 
drawal, removal ;  spec.  =  Withdraught  i  b. 

X444  Maldon  (Essex)  Docts.  liber  *  A '  If.  32b  (MS.)  For 
a  tlefaute,  or  a  withdrawe  of  courte,  a  freman  shall  be 
amerced  at  iii  d.  16^3  C.  Mather  Wonders  Invis.  World 
64  One  of  these  Witnesses  was  over-perswaded  by  some 
Persons,  to  be  out  of  the  way  upon  G.  B.'s  Tryal ;  but  he 
came  afterwards  with  Sorrow  for  his  withdraw.  x7ao  S. 
Sewall  Diary  11  Nov.  (1882)  IIL  276  Went  not  to  M™* 
Winthrop's.  This  is  the  2'*  Withdraw.  X'jrj  C.  Mather 
(title)  Christian  Loyalty,  Or,  some  Suitable  Sentiments  On 
the  Withdraw  of  King  George  the  First,,  .and  the  Access  of 
King  George  the  Second. 

Withdraw  ( wiQdr§' ,  wi))-) ,  V,  Pa.  t.  withdrew 
(wi5dr«')  ;  pa.  pple.  withdrawn  (wiCdrg-n). 
Forms ;  see  With  prep,  and  Draw  v.  ;  also  4  wid- 
draw ;  pa.  t.  4  wid-drogh,  •widrouh ;  pa.pple.  5 
othedraw,  G  withdrawed.  [f.  With-  (i)  +  Draw 
V.  (Cf.  L.  retrahere  to  Rbtract,  Retbay,  F.  retirer 
to  Retire,)] 

I.  trans.  L  To  take  back  or  away  (something 
that  has  been  given,  grantedj  allowed,  possessed, 
enjoyed,  or  experienced). 


WITHDRAW. 

a  122$  A  ncr,  R.  230  Ure  Louerd.  .wi5drawe(Shis  grace,  & 
his  cumfort.  ^1315  Shoreham  Poems  vii.  450  Ich  mey 
5yuen,  and  eke  wyb-dia^e,  Al  )jat  myn  hys.  X3..  Guy 
Warw.  (A.)  333  pat  he  no  may  his  loue  haue,  Crete  streng)?e 
him  do)?  wip-drawe.  1390  Gower  Con/l  II,  gi  Lich  unto 
the  greene  tree,  If  that  men  toke  his  rote  aweie,  Riht  so  myn 
herte  scholde  deie,  If  that  mi  love  be  witlidrawe.  ax^oa 
Pryuter  (1891)  41  The  sonne  with  drow?  his  Hgt.  C1400 
Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xx.  65  Now  the  from  me 
wlthdraweth  bytter  deth.  X535  Coverdale  /  Chron.  ■k\\\X\\. 
13)  I  wyl  not  withdrawe  my  mercy  from  him.  1597  Hooker 
Eccl.  Pol.  V.  Iv.  §  3  Impossible  it  is  that  God  siiould  with- 
drawe his  presence  from  any  thing.  1603  Mafston  Ant.  ^ 
Mel.  II.  Wks.  1856  L  23  My  mistresse  ..  withdrewe  her 
gratious  aspect  even  now.  x6ix  Bible  Transl.  Pref.  P  i 
Those  noursing  fathers  and  mothers  . .  that  withdraw  from 
them  who  hang  vpon  their  breasts . .  liuelyhood  and  support. 
1815  Shelley  Alastor  16  Withdraw  No  portion  of  your 
wonted  favour.  1833  Tennyson  Two  Voices  145  When  Life 
her  light  withdraws.  X854  R.  S.  Sl'btees  Handley  Cr. 
xxxvi.  (1901)  I.  288  They  .,  said  they'd  withdraw  their  sub- 
scriptions from  the  hounds.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  ii.  §  8. 
105  The  office  of  sheriff  was  withdrawn  from  the  great 
nobles  of  the  shire.  1B98  '  H.  S,  Mfrriman  'Rodents  Corner 
xiv,  Then  you  are  not  disposed  to  withdraw  your  name  from 
the  concern  ? 

fb.  To  subtract  (arithmetically).    Obs. 

tX39i  Chaucer  Astral.  11.  §45  Vnder  that  nombere  [1400} 
I  wrote  a  1397  ;  J>an  withdrowe  I  the  laste  nombere  owte  of 
J>at,  and  t>an  fond  I  jje  residue  was  3  3ere.  c  1400  Pilgr. 
Sowle  (Caxton)  v.  xiv.  (1859)  81  Where  that  it  nedeth 
oughte  to  adden,  or  withdrawen.  c  1430  Art  0/ Nombryng 
(E.E.T.S.)  6  The  figures  that  thow  hast  withdraw,  adde 
them  ayene  to  the  omyst  figures. 

f  C,  To  cause  to  decline,  decrease,  or  disappear, 

c  1450  Capgrave  St.  A  upistine  xxx v.  45  pat  ^e  schuld . . 
not  be  Icttyd  with  no  coid  whech  schuld  withdrawe  gour 
deuocion.  X546  Gassar's  Prognost.  b  viij,  The  heat  of  Sum- 
mer .shalbeeynne  to  be  wythdrawne  by  rayne.  1563  SHirrE 
v^rcArV.  Bijb,  It  hath  ben  withdrawen  and  hidden  (as  almost 
al  other  knowlages.  .hath  bene)  through  ignoraunce. 

2.  To  draw  back,  take  away,  remove  (a  thing) 
from  its  place  or  position. 

CX250  Gen.  4-  Ex.  3803  Aaron.  .5is  fier  blessede  and  wiS- 
dro3.  c  1386  Chaucer  Ctat.  Yeom.  Prol.  Sf  T.  B70  Withdraw- 
eth  the  fir,  lest  it  to  faste  brenne.  X387-8  T.  Usk  Test.  Love 
II.  V.  (Skeat)  1.  129  Whan  the  see  ebbeth  and  withdraweth 
the  gravel,  c  1400  tr,  Sccr.  Seer.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  70  Reubard 
. .  withdrawys  pe  fieume  fro  l>e  mouth  of  l>e  stomake.  c  1400 
Maundev.  (Roxb.)  vi.  21  Syrus  ..  withdrew  t>e  water  and 
destruyd  j>e  citee.  142a  Yonge  tr.  Seer.  Seer. -2^1  Whan  a 
man  sittyth  atte  mette  he  sholde  wythdrawe  his  honde  afor 
that  he  be  y-fillit.  £"1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Ayjnon  xiv, 
352/ia  Whan  Charlemagne  sawe  that  reynawde  had  wyth- 
drawe his  baner,  he  was  glad  of  it.  X648  Gage  West  Ind. 
176,  I  withdrew  my  foot  a  little.  1671  Milton  Samson  192 
In  prosperous  days  They  swarm,  but  in  adverse  withdraw 
their  head.  1834  Hook  Gilbert  Gurney  iii.  This  speech., 
induced  me  suddenly  to  withdraw  my  head.  1842  Loudom 
Suburban  Hort.  463  So  as  to  admit  of  withdrawing,  and 
reintroducing  the  vines  without  injuring  them.  1848  Dickens 
Dontbey  Iviii,  Harriet  was  withdrawing  her  hand  to  open 
the  book,  when  Alicedctained  it  for  a  moment.  X854  Ronalds 
&  Richardson  Chem.  Technol.  (ed.  2)  L  168  The^  most 
appropriate  spot  for  withdrawing  the  gases  from  this  fur- 
nace. 1898  *  H.  S.  Merriman  '  Roden's  Comer  xxv,  As  be 
spoke  he  had  withdrawn  from  his  pocket  a  folded  paper. 
b.   To  take  (one's  eyes,  etc.)  off  something. 

1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  5  He  is  happy  that  with- 
draweth his  ere  &  bis  eye  from  alle  vylethinges.  xS4aELY0T, 
Oculorttm  retnissio,  a  withdrawyng  of  the  loke.  1836  Dick- 
ens Sk.  Boz,  Tuggs's  at  Rnmsgate,  As  her  eye  caught  that 
of  Mr.  Cymon  1'ugg^,  she  withdrew  it  from  his  features  in 
bashful  confusion.  1838  —  O.  Twist  xxxviii.  Till  even  she, 
who  was  not  easily  cowed,  was  fain  to  withdraw  her  eyes, 
and  turn  them  towards  the  ground. 

C.  To  remove  (money)  from  capital,  or  from 
a  bank  or  other  place  of  deposit. 

1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N.  ii.  iii,  L  403  That  part  is,  from 
that  moment,  withdrawn  from  his  capital.  1828  Act  Q 
Geo.  IV  c.  92  §  38  After  having  withdrawn  any  Sum  or 
Sums  of  Money  from  or  out  of  any  Savings  Banks.  x86z 
Act  24  Vict.  c.  14  §  4  The  Officers  of  the  Postmaster  General 
..shall  not  disclose  the  Name  of  any  Depositor  nor  the 
Amount  deposited  or  withdrawn. 

d.  To  draw  (a  veil,  curtain,  etc.)  back  or  aside ; 
to  draw  back  (a  bolt).     Now  rare. 

X797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  xi.  The  veil  was  at  length 
withdrawn.  1833  L,  Ritchie  Wand.  Loire  170  The  sound 
of  opening  doors,  withdrawing  bolts,  and  hoarse  voices 
hallooing  from  tower  to  tower.  X84X  Dickens  Bam.  Rudge 
ix,  Withdrawing  the  little  window  curtain,  she  gazed  out. 
X878  Browning  La  Saisiaz  jo6  Here's  the  veil  withdrawn 
from  landscape. 

3.  fig.  fa.  To  retract,  revoke,  rescind.    Obs. 
CX2^  Beket  1829  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  159  5if  t'ov  wenest  wel 

for-to  do,  wiih-drau5  H^e  dede  sone.  17x290  St,  Nicholas 
265  ibid.  248  With-drau^  H  red,  ich  >c  rede,  c  X400  Ywaint 
^Gaw.  3459  The  king  withdrogh  his  jugement.  C1480 
Henrvson  Test.  Cress,  327  Withdraw  thy  sentence,  and  be 
gracious. 

b.  To  remove  from  the  scope  of  an  inquiry, 
from  a  particular  category,  or  the  like. 

1725  Broome  Notes  Pope's  Odyss.  vi.  331  Nausicaa  . .  is 
withdrawn,  and  a  whole  nation  introduced  for  a  more 
general  praise  of  Ulysses.  1839  Hallam  Lit,  Eur.  11.  v. 
§97  One  [poem]  by  Hercules  Rollock.  .is.. equal,  a  few 
names  witlidrawn,  to  any  of  the  contemporaneous  poetry  of 
France.  X848  H.  R.  Forster  Stowe  Catai.  236  The  next 
two  lots  were  withdrawn.  1869  Tozer  Highl.  Turkey  IL 
259  The  marvellous  element ..  withdraws  the  narrative., 
from  the  course  of  ordinary  occurrences.  1895  Law  Times 
Rep.  LXXIIL  637/3  It  was  not  a  case  which  should  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  jury. 

a  To  take  back,  retract  (one  s  words,  an  ex- 
pression).   Often  absoL  in  imper.,  in  parliamentary 


WITHDEAW. 

procedure,  to  demand  the  withdrawal  by  a  member 
of  an  expression  or  a  statement. 

1793  in  Lcf.  Auckland's  Corr.  (1S62)  III,  37  Burke  got  up 
twice,  but  the  House  was  so  satisfied,  that  it  would  hear 
nothing,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  lVithdra7u,  zvithdraiv. 
1837  Dickens  Pickiv.  \,  The  Chairman  was  quite  sure  the 
hon.  Pickwickian  would  withdraw  the  expression  he  had 
just  made  use  of.  1880  Hmisard^s  Pari.  Deb,  20  Aug.  1756, 
I  call  upon  the  hon.  Member  to  withdraw  the  word  '  offen* 
live '. . .  (Cries  of  '  Withdraw  I ') 

d.  To  refrain  from  proceeding  with  or  prosecut- 
ing (a  course  of  action,  a  proposal,  etc.)  ;  to  cease 
to  support  or  present  (a  candidate,  etc.). 

1781  Blackstone  Rep.  II.  1028  The  Court  allowed  the 
Plaintiff  to  withdraw  his  Demurrer.  1834  Dickens  ^/&.5(?«, 
Steam  Excurs.,  Mr.  Alexander  Briggs  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  [etc.]. .;  but  after  some  debate  consented  to  with- 
draw  his  opposition.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  I.  555 
The  latter  proposition  was  withdrawn.  1880  Hnjisard's 
Pari.  Deb.  20  Aug.  1739  Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
1891  Farrar  Darkn,  ^  Dawn  xxiii,  Nero.. neither  repeated 
nor  withdrew  his  command.  1913  Act  S  ^  4  Geo.  K,  c.6  §  i 
If  the  candidate  is  withdrawn  or  deemed  to  be  withdrawn. 

4.  +  a.  To  keep  back  or  hold  (one*s  hand) ;  also, 
to  withhold  (a  blow).    Obs. 

a  1300  K,  Horn  859  (Camb.)  His  dent  he  gan  wij?-dra5e. 
For  hiwere  ne3  aslaje.  1390  Gower  Con/.  1.  369  Achilles 
iho  withdrowh  his  bond,  c  1400  tr.  Seer.  Seer.,  Gov. 
Lordsh.  53  Whanne  kynges. .  withdrawcs  her  hondys  frome 
J>e.  .poscessiouns  of  her  subgitz. 

+  b.  To  keep  back,  withhold  (something  dne, 
customary,  or  necessary) ;   hence  geti.  to  withhold. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21906  pai  serue  him  all  apon  l>air  wise, 
And  man  wjt-draus  his  seruise.  c  138(3  Chaucer  Wife's 
Prol.  617,  I  koude  noght  withdr.-\we  My  chambre  of  Venus 
from  a  good  felawe.  £^1450  Godstcnv  ke^.  231  They  haue 
preuyd  t>at  \>ey  with-drowe  no  dewete  )>at  was  wonyd  & 
vsyd.  1510  in  Leadam_  Sel.  Cases  Star  Chamber  (Selden 
Soc.)  II.  70  The  seid  priour..withdraweth  suche  dueties  as 
they  of  Right  owght  to  take.  1536  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  6  b,  Whan  god  withdraweth  his  rayne,  ..  than  shall 
there  be  neyther  oxe  ne  cowe,    1580  [see  WithdrawerJ. 

fc.  To  keep  back,  restrain  (a  person,  his 
desires,  etc.).    Obs, 

X340  Ayenh.  354  pe  guode  man  and  I>e  w>'se  wy)Kira5eJ> 
hare  wyl  and  hare  Iostes..be  temperance.  1390  Gower 
Con/.  II.  393  Withdrawh  thi  lust  and  hold  the  stille.  f  1450 
Mirk's  Festial  96  Forto  wythdraw  all  men  of  such  o^s 
and  wordys  Seynt  Poule.  .forbedylh  yche  cristen  man  not 
tospckeall  mancryduUspeche.  1450-1530  il^rn  our  Ladye 
x,  XIX.  51  Yf  yt  happe.  .that  any.  .be  dystracte  from  saynge 
..eny.. verse.. and  may  not  say  yt,  but  yf  he  withdrawe  his 
voyce  from  syngynge.  1530  Palsgr.  7S1/2  Let  him  go  whan 
he  wyll,  he  shall  nat  be  withdrawen  for  me. 

6.  To  draw  away,  deflect,  divert  (a  person,  his 
mind,  tic.)  from  an  object,  pursuit,  line  of  conduct, 
etc. ;  falso,  to  draw,  attract;  to  distract.  Now^ar^. 

tOccas.  const,  inf. :  To  divert  from  doing  something. 

1340  Ayenh,  58  pet  hi  m>3ten  his.  .urarn  J>e  guode  J>et  hi 
habej>  y<once>'ued  wyjxiraje.  Ibid.,  Yef  )>ou  be  )>mc  tonge 
wyt>draist  ane  man  oJ>er  a  chifd  wel  to  done,  c  1380  Wvclip 
Sel,  IVks.  II.  215  pat  man  leve  no  worldly  goodis  Jbat  wij>- 
drawt)?  his  wjlle  fro  God.  ?X477  Stonor  Papers  (Camden) 
11,  34  Parauenture  more  chargeful  besynes  hathe  othedraw 
rower  mynde.  1489  Caxton  Faytes  0/  A,  i.  xxix.  F  iv, 
iVithdrawe  toward  ys  the,  the  hertes  of  straungers  by  yeftes. 
X54a  Elvot,  WMt7c<zwtf///Kw, ..recreation,  that  withdraweth 
the  mynde  from  heuynes  or  melancholy.  1563  Goldino 
Casar  111,  (1565)  76  Those  sorte  of  rascals  whom  hope  of 
spoile . .  had  wythdrawen  from  husbandrj-e  and  daylye  labor. 
a  1592  Greene  Jos.  IV,  11.  ii.  With  how  contrarious  thoughts 
am  1  withdrawne  I  Why  linger  I  twixt  hope  and  doubtfull 
feare  ?  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  ^  Cr.  v.  iv.  23  Aduantagious  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  oddes  of  multitude.  1606  Kez. 
Privy  Council  Scot,  (1885)  VII.  j8i  To  alienat  and  with- 
draw  thaim  from  thair  due  obedience  to  his  Majestic.  1651 
HoBBEs  Leviatk.  i.  viii.  33  Whatsoever  is  new,  or  great,,, 
withdrawcs  a  man.  .from  the  intended  way  of  his  discourse. 
i6<^  Mii-TON  p.  L.  vii.  612  They  thought  Thee  to  diminish, 
and  from  thee  withdraw  The  number  of  thy  worshippers. 
1841  Elphinstone  Hist.  India  I.  593  It  would  have  been 
happy  if  he  had  never  been  withdrawn  from  those  pursuits. 
1859  W.  Collins  Q,  0/ Hearts  i.  The  circumstances  which 
have  withdrawn  us  from  the  world  for  the  rest  of  our  days. 

6.  To  remove  (a  person)  from  a  position;  to 
cause  to  retire  or  recede ;  f  occas.  to  take  aside ; 
spec,  to  cause  (a  force,  troops)  to  retire  from  a 
position ;  to  draw  o^from  an  engagement. 

51450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  107  Mani  that  haue  be 
withdrawe  oute  of  abbcyes,  for  thaire  londes.  1471  Caxton 
Recuygll  (Siomm^T)  149  Satume  wythdrowe  his  peplc  on  that 
oon  syde.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  306  His  onely 
sauegarde  and  comforte,  were  to  withdrawe  hym  and  his 
compai^nie  into  Fraunce.  0159a  Greene  yas.  /K,  iii. 
iii,  A  shining  blade  Withdrawcs  a  coward  theefe  that  would 
inuade.  1615  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I. 
160,  I  prescfuly  did  withdraw  him.. until  I  had  discovered 
that  which  I  desired.  i6as  Elsinc  Debates  Ho.  Lords  (Cam- 
den)  87  The  prisoner  withdrawen.  1805  C.  Jambs  Milit.  Diet. 
(ed.  a),  To  tviihdraiv,  to  call  back ;  to  make  to  retire.  x8ai 
Shellev /*^tf««M  xlii.  Where'er  that  Power  may  move  Which 
has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own.  i8a3  Scott  Quentin  D. 
ix,  A  sounder.. had. .withdrawn  in  pursuit  of  him  nil  the 
dogs.. and  the  ^cater  part  of  the  huntsmen.  1836  Thirl- 
WALL  Greece  xxi.  III.  175  She  would  be  compelled  to  with- 
draw her  forces  from  Lesbos.  1848  Thackeray  Va>i.  Fair 
Ix,  Walter  Scape  was  withdrawn  from  Eton,  and  put  into 
a  merchant's  house.  1891  Farrar  Darkn.  ^  Dawn  xx,  She 
has  withdrawn  her  spies. 

b.  Law.  To  remove  (a  juror)  from  the  panel  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings, 

ai6?6  Hale  De  Jure  Maris  1.  vi.  (1787)  36  The  court 
and  the  king's  attorney-gencrall  ..  were  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  defendant's  title,  that  they  moved  the  defendant 
to  consent  to  withdraw  a  juror.     1789  New  Lond,  Mag. 
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Sept.  458/2  And  Mrs.  Phillips  agreed  on  her  part  that  a 
Juror  should  be  withdrawn.  1866  Foster  &  Finlason  Nisi 
Prius  Cases  IV.  942  The  plaintiff's  counsel  proposed  to 
withdraw  a  juror,  which  was  assented  to.  1881  Odgers 
Libel  Sr  Slander  550  Actions  of  defamation  are  often  com- 
promised before  the  judge  conies  to  sum  up  the  evidence. 
A  juror  is  often  withdrawn,  sometimes  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  judge. 
1 7.  =  wilhdrawfrom  in  various  senses.  Obs.  rare, 
1340-70  A  lex,  <5-  Dind.  895  Sin  je  maugray  i^our  miht  mote 
hit  wi}7-drawe.  c  1400  Be?yn  1257  Vff  ^jow  wolt  drawe  the  to 
wit,  &  rebawdry  withdrawe.  c  1450  Godstow  Reg,  304  He 
with-drow  the  forsaid  court,  by  the  mean  of  a  frendly  accorde. 

II.  refl,  8.  To  remove  owqsqM  from  a  place  or 
position  ;  «  12.     Now  rare  or  arch. 

aiiflo  Cursor  M.  19175  pai  badd  t>at  J»ai  Jjam  suld  wit- 
drau  Quils  J^ai  samen  spak  a  thrau.  13..  Ibid.  21654 
(Edinh.)  Adam  quen -he  wro5t  hauid  W05  Vndir  J^is  tre  he 
him  wi^-dro3.  1390  Gower  Com/.  I.  73  He  him  withdrowh 
So  prively  that  sche  ne  wiste  Wher  he  becom.  ^14x0 
Master  o/Gajiie  xxvi.  (1904)  83  pei  ought  to  wi^drawe  hym 
in  |je  softest  maner.  .and  t)an  go  preuyli  to  f>ei  be  vndir  )>q 
wynde.  c  1450  Capgrave  Li/e  St.  Ar/g:  39/19  He  weptc, 
and  wijh-drow  him.  1485  Rolls  0/  Par  It.  VI.  314/1  The 
said  William  had  withdrawn  him  out  of  thys  Lande.  1530 
Palscr.  7S3/1  He  hath  withdrawen  him  selfe  in  some  corner. 
'593  Shaks.  Rich.  /I,  v.  iii.  28  Withdraw  your  selues,  and 
leaue  vs  here  alone.  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit,  i.  627 
Vortigcrn  had  withdrawen  bimselfe  into  these  ports.  1718 
Atterbury  Ser/n.,  Acts  i.j  {1734)  I.  177  It  was  requisite 
that  he  should  not  withdraw  himself  from  their  Sight,  at 
once.  1839  Lane  Arab.Nts.  1.  103  The  King  disguised 
himself,  and.,  withdrew  himself  from  the  midst  of  his  troops. 
i"b.  Of  combatants,  troops,  etc. :  =  12  b.   Obs. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  3253  pe  brutons  horn  wiJ>drowe,  & 
J>e  saxons  horn  reste.    c  1300  K.  Horn  886  (Laud  MS.)  Hys 
feren  gonnen  hem  wyt  drawe.     1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls) 
III.  169  Cirus,  .feyned  hym  to  flee  and  wi^jdrowj  hym. 
•j"  e.  Of  water  :  «  12  c.   Obs, 

cxifiQ  Maundev,  (Roxb.)  xxiv.  iii  pe  see,  J>at  before  bettc 
apon  t?e  mount,  wiihdrewe  it.  142a  Vonge  tr.  Seer,  Seer. 
196  The  See  meveth  and  hym  wyth-drawyth  aftyr  the 
mewynge . ,  of  the  mone. 

9.  To  remove  onts^M  from  a  condition,  sphere, 
society,  etc  ;   «  13,     Now  rare  or  arch, 

41300  Cursor  M.  28136  Oft  als  haue  i  me  wit-draun  Til 
vncuthpryst,andframynaun.  1553  Eden  Treat.  Newe  Ind. 
Gj  b,  Voyces  of  deuyls.. withdrawing  them  from  the  right 
waj-Ci  1560  Dacs  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  102  b,  It  is  also  to 
be  feared  lest  suche  as  would  haue  loyned  them  selues  vnto 
this  league,  wyll  be  alTrayde  nowe  of  this,  and  withdrawe 
them  selues.  i6is  Sir  J.  Digby  Let,  10  Oct.  in  10th  Rep, 
Hist.  MSS,  Cotnm.  App.  i.  609  Some  of  the  beste  of  them 
have  withdrawen  themselves  from  their  trade.  1638  Junius 
Paint.  Ancients  94  Let  our  Imagination  therefore  among 
multitudes  of  people.. withdraw  it  selfe  to  some  secrccie. 
1663  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  II  (1820)  VII.  455/2  All. .persons  who 
shaU.. wilfully  withdraw  and  absent  themselffs  from  the 
ordinary  meitings  of  divine  worship.  1770  Junit/s  Lgtt, 
xxxix,  He  cannot  withdraw  himself  from  the  Complaints. . 
of  his  Subjects.  1798  Malthus  Popul,  (1878)  448  Every 
man  may.. have  the  redress  of  withdrawing  himself  from 
the  club.  i8ia  Belsham  Mem.  Limisey  348  Withdrawing 
himself  from  an  office  the  duties  of  which  he  was  so  fully 
competent  to  discharge.  1865  Dickens  Lett.  (1880)  II.  233, 
I  am  withdrawing  myself  from  engagements  of  all  kinds. 

-j-lO.  To  cease,  refrain;   ■■14.    Obs, 

c  1*90  St.  James  159  in  S,  Eng.  Leg,  38  Of  is  lu^ere  (>ou)t 
J»at  he  Jwu^te  for  drede  he  him  with  drovj.  xsot  R.  Glouc. 
(Rolls)  10221  l>e  kln^  of  alimayne  sendcTo  kmg  Ion,  )?at 
he  wiJ>drowe  nim  of  is  wou.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne 
10873  Of  J>at  man  hyt  ys  grete  drede,  t>at  wyjidraghlj  hym 
fro  gode  dedc.  1340  Ayeno.  52  Huanne  hi  wy^dra3cji  to  do 
wel.  14x3  YoNCE  tr.  Seer.  Sccr,  343  He  that  is  custumct  to 
ctle  two  tymes  in  the  day,  yf  he  wythdrawe  hym  sodaynly, 
anone  he  may  grevauncc  take. 

+  11.  To  contract.    Obs.  rare. 

147X  Caxton  Recuyell  (Sommer)  497  His  synewis  shronke 
and  withdrewe  them. 

III,  intr,  12.  To  go  away,  depart,  or  retire 
from  a  place  or  position,^rtfM  some  one's  presence, 

to  another  room  or  a  private  place,   etc. ;    f  to 
draw  back  or  turn  aside. 

cxaso  Gen.  ^  Ex.  3983  If  Sin  asse  ne  were  wi^'dra^en, 
Her  suldes_  3ii  nu  wur5en  slajen.  \Vulg,  nisi  asina  decli- 
nasset  de  via..te  occidissem,  ^Jum.  xxii.  33.]  1398  Trevisa 
Bartk.  De  P.  R.  viii.  xxii.  [xi.]  (Tollem.  MS.),  Nou^t  with- 
drawinge  towarde  (>e  lyfte  .sid«,  o[>er  towarde  J>e  ry3t  side. 
1471  Caxton  Recuyell  (^oxMfXKt)  170  He  made  his  marouners 
to  saylle  and  rowc  with  alle  diligence  for  to  withdrawe  fro 
the  porte.  Ibid.  230  Whan  she  was  a  lytill  withdrawen  fro 
the  temple.  1577  Holinshed  Chron.  II.  302/2  The  people 
with  their  goodcs  and  Cattell  being  fled  and  withdrawen  into 
the  Wooddes  and  Mountaynes.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  iir.  iv. 
too  Madam,  withdraw,  the  Prince,  .and  all  thegallantsof  the 
towne  are  come  to  fetch  you  to  Church.  1600  tst  Pt,Sir  J. 
Oidcastlev.x.^-^,  I  will  withdraw  into  some  other  roome.  1691 
Wood  Atk.  Oxon.  II.  711  Who  was  there,  but  withdrawn 
under  a  hedge  with  the  Prince  and  Duke.  1697  Drvden 
yirg.  Past.  viii.  19  Scarce  from  our  upper  World  the  Shades 
withdrew.  1711  AnoisoN  Sped.  No.  loB  p6  Upon  with- 
drawing into  my  Room  after  Dinner.  171a  Ibid.  536  f  i 
She  delivered  the  remaining  part  of  her  Mes=age,  and  with- 
drew, 1749  FiELniNC  Tom  Jones  xvni.  xiii,  Sophia  now 
took  the  first  Opportunity  of  withdrawing  with  the  Ladies. 
1781  CowpER  Retirem.  447  A  man . .  Who  comes  when  calTd, 
and  at  a  word  withdraws.  1810  Scott  Lady  0/ L.  11.  xxxvii. 
The  Minstrel,  .from  the  shore  withdrew.  i8a8  Lvtton  PeU 
ham  III.  iii,  I  bowed  slightly,  and  she  withdrew  to  the 
countess,  i860  Tvndall  Glac.  \.  xxvii,  209  The  men , .  with- 
drew from  me,  and  approached  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
glacier.  1874  Green  Short  Hist,  iiu  §  3.  127  By  the  treaty 
of  Lambeth,  Lewis  promised  to  withdraw  from  England. 

b.  Of  combatants,  troops,  etc. :  To  retire  _/><?/« 
the  field  of  battle  or  any  contest,  or  from  an 
advanced  position. 
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1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  3681  Prest  a5en  him  he  was  &  slou 
of  hom  to  grounde,  so  \>zx  hii  gonne  wi|>  drawe.  C1330  R, 
Brunnb  Chron,  Wace  (Ro)ls)  J2746  Lenger  to  iuste  myght 
J>ey  nought  stande,  But  J)em  defended  al  wyjjdrawande. 
a  X400-50  H'ars  Alex.  2015,  I . .  will  at  J>ou  knaw  J?at  for  na 
drede  I  with-draw.  1471  Caxton  Recuyell  (Sommer)  401 
Whan  the  two  oostes  were  withdrawen.  a  1533  Ld.  Bkbnkus 
Huon  lix.  203  Cause  your  men  to  withdraw  fro  the  batayle. 
1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Illy  v.  iv.  8  Withdraw  my  Lord,  He 
heipe  you  to  a  Horse.  1697  Drvden  yEneis  xi.  559,  I  beg 
your  Greatness,  .beaten,  to  withdraw.  1709  Steele  Tatler 
No.  83  f  ID  The  Confederates  are  preparing  to  withdraw 
into  Winter  Quarters.  x88o  Hensman  A/ghan  War  (1881) 
449  The  Amir's  troops,  .only  withdrew  at  daylight, 
f  c.  Of  water  :  To  subside,  ebb.  Obs. 

£1350  Gen.  <§•  Ex.  596  In  armenie  Sat  arche  stod,  Do  was 
wiS-drajen  Sat  ilc  flod.  Ibid.  599  Dunes  wexen,  5e  flod 
wi5-dro3.  a  1300  K.  Horn  1399  (Camb.)  Whanne  J?e  sc  wij> 
droie.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2008  1  he  wodenes  of  waghes 
wigntly  with  droghe.  1471  Caxton  Recuyell  (Sommer)  280 
Whan  the  see  was  withdrawen  &  ferre  ebbed.  1525  Ld. 
Berners  Froiss.  II.  liii.  [lii].  76/a  They  founde  y*  ryuers 
withdrawen,  16x8  Bolton  Florus  in.  x.  (1636)  199  7'he  Tide 
withdrawing  upon  course. 

13.  To  drav^  a.wa.y  from  a  person ;  to  remove  one- 
self or  retire  from  a  society  or  community,  from 
publicity,  etc. ;  to  retire  from  participation  in  or 
pursuit  of  something ;  f  to  resign. 

£■  1385  Chaucer  Z.  G.  If^.  257  [331]  Thow..makyst  wise  folk 
fro  me  withdrawe.  1540  Bible  (Cranmer)  Prov.  xix.  7  Hys 
awne  frendes  withdrawe  from  him.  1667  Marvell  Corr. 
Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  227  A  large  petition  from  the  Earle 
of  Clarindon,  intimating  that  he  was  withdrawn.  1677 
Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  iil  (1912)  V,  120  Withdrawing 
from  the  publik  ordinances  in  their  owne  paroch  kirkes. 
X697  Drvden  ^neis  xii.  757  [He]  wisely  from  th'  infec- 
tious World  withdrew.  1715  Pope  Iliad  ir.  448  Now 
great  Achilles  from  our  aid  withdraws.  1746  Hervey 
Medit.  (1818J  108  Wisely  they  withdrew  from  that  immense 
multiplicity  of  learning.  1798  Ferriar  Illustr.  Sterne  iii. 
63  An  ideal  world,  into  which  we  can  withdraw  at  pleasure. 
X849  A.  Scratchley  Build.  Societies  100  Desirous  of  with- 
drawing from  the  society.  x8m  Newman  Hist,  Sk,  (1873) 
1 1. 1,  iv.  174  Classes  and  ranks  withdraw  from  each  other  more 
and  more.  1870  J.  E.  T.  Rogers  Hist.  Glean.  Ser.  ii.  23 
Wiklif  withdrew  from  his  political  and  social  projects.  1892 
Gladstone  in  Daily  News  4  Nov.  5/4, 1  have.. withdrawn 
from  all  attendance  at  public  banquets.  X91Z  Marett 
Anthropology  ix.  337  No  one  has  a  chance  of  withdrawing 
into  his  own  soul. 

t  b.  Of  an  immaterial  thing,  a  condition,  etc. : 
To  depart,  disappear. 

i«97  R.  Glouc.  ( Rolls)  6583  [He]  biheld  toward  Jre  water,  & 
is  grete  herte  wi|>drou.  Ibid.  9189  pe  vcrste  tuo  jer  god 
cas  &  hap  inou.  .com  to  king  steuene,  ac  su^^e  it  wi^  drou. 
13..  Cursor  M.  4698  (Gatt.)  Bot  alkines  welth  bigan  wid- 
drau.  1426  AuDELAY  Poems  25  Dredles  deuocioun  hit  is 
with  draw.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  n.  151  Then  grace 
withdrawyth  and  the  fende  enteryth. 

•}"14.  Const,  ^or  inf.  To  cease  or  refrain  from, 
or  from  doing,  something.  Obs, 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  10893  Seint  edmond  ..ofte  him 
bisou^te  pat  he  wit>drowe  of  is  dede.  X340  Ayenb.  55  Ich 
wille  |>et  )»ou  loki  and  wyj>dra3e.  c  1375  Cato  Major  523 
in  Minor  Poems  /r.  Vernon  MS.  598  pou  most  with-drawe 
of  diuers  metes,  And  vse  no  glotenie.  1450-80  tr.  Seer. 
Seer.  V.  8  Whan  he  withdrawith  forto  take  the  goodis  and 
possess  ion  es  of  his  sugetis. 

Witlidrawable  (wi8dr9-ab*l),  a.    [f.  prec  + 

-ABLE.]     Capable  of  being  withdrawn. 

1850  Herschel  Ess.  C1857)  392  Its  deposits  bein^  with- 
drawable only  at  a  market  value.  1876  Gladstone  in  Con* 
temp.  Rev.  June  6  All  other  rights. .are  called  rights  only 
by  way  of  accommodation,  for  they  are  withdrawable  at 
will.  1903  in  Q.  Rev.  (1905)  Jan.  67  Half,  .had  to  be  in- 
vested in  stock  and  the  other  half  was  withdrawable. 

Withdrawal  (wiSdr^-Sl).  [f.  as  prec.+-AL. 
(Superseding  Withdrawment,  which  took  the  place 
of  the  earlier  Withdraught  and  Withdraw  j^.)] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  back  or  away  what  has  beea 
held,  occupied,  or  enjoyed. 

1839  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  80  Thou  deservest . . the  with- 
drawal of  protection  from  thee,  i860  Tyndatx  Glac.  t.  xxv. 
189  The  cold,  resulting  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  sunbeams. 
b.  The  removal  of  money  or  securities  from  a 
bank  or  other  place  of  deposit. 

x86i  Regulations  P,  O.  Savings  Banks  §  15  If  any  person 
shall  fraudulently  represent  himself  to  be  a  Depositor,  and 
by  forwarding  the  proper  notice  of  withdrawal, . .  shall  obtain 
any  sum  of  money.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  28  May  5/3  The 
bank  was  in  difficulties  through  large  withdrawals. 

2.  The  act  of  withdrawing  a  person  or  Xhingfrom 
a  place  or  position,  «/.  the  removal  of  troops  by 
way  of  retreat, 

1838  Meeson  &  Welby  Cases  Exch.  II.  36  It  was  no  part 
of  the  agreement  between  the  parties  that  the  withdrawal  of 
a  juror  should  put  an  end  to  the  suit  at  all  e«nts.  1844 
H.  H.  Wii.soN  Brit.  India  II.  480  He  urged  the  withdrawal 
of  the  British  officers,  as  their  presence  was  no  longer 
necessary.  1877  Huxley  Physiogr.  37  The  artificial  with- 
drawal of  water  to  K^^di  the  canal.  1892  Hardy  Well-beloved 
I.  v,  Their  application  for  admission  led  to  ibe  withdrawal 
ofabolL 

3.  The  retractation  of  a  statement,  proposal,  etc. 
1835  T.  Hook  G.  Gurney  xiv,  I  thought  perhaps  the  news 

..might  have  induced  you  to  retract;  and  that  you  might 
have  considered  it  a  perfect  justification  of  your  withdrawal 
1885  Law  Times  LXXVIII.  384/2  In  consequence  of  his 
resignation,  and  notwithstanding  his  withdrawal  of  it. 

4.  The  act  of  retiring  or  retreating /^(iw  a  place 
or  position. 

1834  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  L  190  Perhaps,  indeed, 
Joel's  rapid  improvement  might  be  one  cause  of  William's 
withdrawal.    1836  Act6^7  Will.  IV,  c.  3?  8 1  The  With- 
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dnwal  of  such  Member  Ifrom  a  society].  1848  Dickins 
D<rmi*yi^^yi,  It  w'is  »  sight  to  see  her  lord,  .hold  the  door 
open  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  ladies.  1884  Brvce  m  Hait- 
sarits  Pari.  Dri.  15  Mar.  1716  A  vote  which . .  would  accele- 
rate..the  withdrawal  of  England  from  Egypt.  1891  I.aw 
Tiixa  Ref.  LXV.  603/1  Desertion  implies  an  acuve  with- 
drawal from  a  cohabiution  that  exists. 

Withdrawer  (wiSdrg-ai).  [f.  as  prec.  + -EB 1-] 
One  who  withdraws,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. ; 
spte.  in  Sc.  Church  Hist.,  one  who  did  not  con- 
form to  the  established  church  in  the  17th  century. 

t4»  Bk,  NDiUsu  (Roxb.)  46  Sethe  that  none  suche  were 
never  sene  withdraweis  or  fleers  frome  batailes.  1580 
Otmi«D  tr.  M.  Coft's  Exfos.  Pr(W.  193b,  Joseph.. vras  not 
a  withdrawer  of  the  corne,  but  a  seller.  1606  in  J.  Forbes 
Cert.  Rcc  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  519  Contempners  of  his 
Majesties  lawes.  withdrawers  and  corrupters  of  his  Majestie  s 
subjects  hearts  from  his  obedience,  c  1639  Baillie  in  Boyd 
ZimCs  Flnvrrt  (1855)  Introd.  43  They  are ..  withdrawers  of 
their  hands.  1677  Keg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  lil.  (igis) 
V  121  Constant  withdrawers  and  keepers  of  conventicles. 
1813  J.  Bbown  Hist.  Brit.  Ch.  (new  ed.)  II.  312  Parli.iment 
..enacted  [in  1663)  That. .all  with-drawers  from  the  con- 
form ir.cumbents  of  their  own  parish,  be  punished. 

Withdrawing  (wiOdr^ii]),  vbl, sb.  [f. With- 
draw r.  +  -iNa  i.J  The  action  of  the  vb.  With- 
DBAW  in  various  senses. 

c  131S  Shorkham  IV.  344  pon  cheste  and  mysdoynge  And 
wyb-draw-jTige  of  god.  £"1340  Hampole  Prose  Treat.  11 
All  mancre  of  withdraweynge  of  o\>^t  men  thynges  wrang- 
wysely  agaynes  J^aire  wyll.  1340  Ayenh,  005  Be  wyl>- 
dra^inges  of  mete  and  of  drinke.  tfxsSo  Wyclif  Stl.  Wks. 
III.  348  pci  makcn  londis  bareyne  for  wi^Kirawyng  of  werk- 
men.  c  1430  Art  Kombryng:  CE.E.T.S.)  4  In  wiihdrawyng 
.8.  nombres  ben  necessary.  1471  Caxton  /f^wy^Z/fSommer) 
a6a  At  the  departyng  hercules  pa.sseth  lightly  the  wiih- 
drawyng &  departyng  of  alle  hem  that  were  there.  1561  T. 
KoRTos  tr.  Calvin's  Inst.  ii.  iii.  22  Euen  they  that  are  well 
minded,  are  subiccte  to  so  many  withdrawynges  of  minde, 
that  they  easily,  .fal  awaye.  axtSsi  C.  Love  Combat  Flesh 
^  Spirit  (1654)  6  A  double  withdrawing  of  Gods  Spirit. 
1689  in  Acts  Parlt.  Scot.  (1875)  XII.  65/1  The  fyneing 
husbands  for  the  wifes  withdrawing  from  the  church  is  con- 
trair  to  Law.  1748  AnsotCs  Voy.  ii.  xi.  250  The  withdrawing 
of  the  guard  from  the  harbour's  mouth.  18x7  Coleridge 
in  Athensum  (1894)  8  Dec  791/2  The  quiet  withdrawing 
from  any  further  connection  with  him.  1862  Trench  Mirac. 
V.  (ed.  7)  177  A  withdrawing  of  the  meaner  thing,  to  make 
receptive  of  the  better, 

b.  attrib.  (also  \Vithdbawing-chambeb,-koom). 

1570  Lambarde  Peramh.  Kent  (1576)  378  A  certaine  with- 
drawing house,  called  Otforde.  a  X693  Urgvfiart^s  Rabelais 
iiu  ii,  31  Withdrawing  Corners  and  Refuges  to  Robbers. 
1803  Mary  Charltom  Wije  ^  Mistress  IV.  263  Miss  Win- 
teram  ..  soon  made  hei  withdrawing  curtsy.  x8ax  Scott 
Kenilw.  vi.  They  went  to  the  withdrawing  apartment.  X898 
Century  Mag.  Jan.  456/1  This  withdrawing-ground..was 
within  the  garden  inclosure. 

Withdrawing,  ppl.a,  [f.  Withdraw  v,  + 
-ING  ^.]  That  withdraws  (usually  in  intr.  senses) ; 
drawing  back,  retiring,  receding. 

x6n  Bible  Neh.  ix.  29  They ..  withdrew  the  shoulder 
\tnarg.  gaue  a  withdrawing  shoulder].  «X748  Thomson 
Hymn  Solitude  23  Amid  the  long  withdrawing  vale,  a  iB^6 
Havdon  Autob,  (1853)  L  179  'That  I  can't  tell  you/  said 
he,  with  a  cold,  withdrawing  air.  X847  H.  Miller  First 
Impr.  Eng.  iu  27  By  some  long  withdrawing  arm  of  the  sea. 
1880  RuSKiN  Prseterita  IU.  iv.  152  Sands  which  the  sunset 
gilded  with  its  withdrawing  glow. 

Hence  Withdrawingness,  retiring  disposition, 

X795  Jemima  I.  207  To  shake  off  all  this  shyness  and  with- 
drawinc^n-^ss  from  your  friends. 

t Withdrawing-chaniber.  Obs,    [f. prec. 

vbl.  sb.]   =  next. 

X393-3  Rolls  Parlt.  III.  300/2  Triours  des  Petitions., 
tendront  lour  place  en  la  Chapelle  de  la  Withdrawyng 
Chambre.  X444  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  II.  102  Item  lego 
eidem  j.  burded-bedd  in  le  withdrawynchambre.  1589 
Greene  Alenaphon  (Arb.)  73  Samela  ..  flung  away  to  her 
withdrawing  chamber  in  a  dissembled  rage,  a  x6^o  Hacket 
Abp.  Williams  IL  (1693)  119  The  Bishop  being  in  a  with- 
drawing Chamber,  read  over  the  Order  so  often,  that,  .he 
got  it  by  heart  verbatim, 

j^g.  x6ai  Bp.  Mountacu  Diatribx  7  In  the  Lararijs^  and 
withdrawing  chambers  of  your  History  of  Tithes. 

Withdraw ing-rooni.  arch,  or  Hist.  [f.  as 
prec]  Aroomtowilhdrawto;  «3-Drawing-boom1  r. 

159X  Horsey  Trav,  {Hakl.  Soc.)  204  He  was  ..  had  into 
a  with-drawinge  roem,  where  many  of  the  lords  wear.  x6ix 
L.  Babrv  Ratn  Alley  v.  i,  He  waite  in  the  with-drawing 
roome,  Vntillyou  call.  x66i  Earl  Orrery  St.  Lett.  (1742) 
37  Whilst  we  were  in  the  withdrawing  room,  making  pre- 
parations to  go  into  the  house  of  lords.  X748  Richardson 
Clarissa  Ill.xxxvi.  183  The  apartments  she  has  to  let  are. . 
a  withdrawing-room,  two  or  three  handsome  bed-chambers. 
X846  Mrs,  A,  Marsh  Fr.  Darcy  xxxii,  Hesat  by  her  in  the 
large  withdrawing  room,  where  she  was  at  work.  1885 
Pays  Talk  0/  Town  I.  no  It  was  William  Henry's  hal>it 
to  quietly  withdraw  and  seek  Margaret  in  the  withdrawing- 
room. 

Withdrawment  (wiSdr^-ment).    Now  rare, 

[f.  WlTHDUAW    V,   +  -MENT.]      1=  WITHDRAWAL    in 

variotis  senses;  formerly  spec,  the  withdrawal  of 
divine  illnroination. 

1640  O.  Sedgwick  Christs  Counsell  79  All  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  the  withdrawments  of  his  love.  x666  G.  Alsop 
Char,  Protf.  Mary-Land  (i86g)  64,  I  am  certainly  con- 
fident^ that  England  would  as  soon  feel  her  feebleness 
by  withdrawment  of  so  great  an  upholder.  X677  Gilpin 
Dsemonol.  in.  xxiii.  lo.s  An  apparent  withdrawment  from 
Obedience,  a  1709  J.  Lister  Autobiog.  (1842)  52  He  would 
sometimes  say  to  me  in  the  times  of  God's  withdrawments, 
*  O  I  son,  I  am  not  able  to  bear  under  God's  absence '.  1754 
Edwards  Freed.  Will  11.  iii.  41  The  Withdrawment  or 
Absence  of  the  Sun.     1817  Chaluess  in  Edin.  Rev.  Mar.  4 
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A  great  withdrawment  of  wealth  from  its  former  channels 
of  distribution.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  16  Sept.  5/3  '1  he  im- 
mediate withdrawment  from  an.. expensive  colonial  policy. 
Witlldrawn  (wiSdrg-n),  ///.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of 
WiTHDKAW  v.'\  In  various  senses  of  the  vb. ;  some- 
times in  a  purely  st.itic  sense,  secluded ;  also  of 
mental  state,  detached. 

iSis  Chapman  Odyss.  vi.  477  Where  abide  My  Mother, 
with  her  withdrawne  housewiferies.  Ibid,  xxiii.  8  Wake, 
Leaue  this  withdrawne  roome.  a  1651  Sir  J.  Skeffincton 
Heroe  0/ Lorenzo  (1652)  13  She  shut  her  self  up  inj.'ne 
most  withdrawn  chamber  of  the  Palace.  1713  C'tess 
WiNCHiLSKA  Misc.  Poems  94  The  withdr.-iwn,  the  absent 
Mind.  I7a3  PoFE  Let.  to  Swift  12  Jan.,  Your  withdrawn 
and  separate  state.  1849  A.  Scratch  ley  Build.  Societies 
100  Withdrawn  sh.ires  (not  wholly  subscribed  for).  1858 
Thobkau  Maine  Woods  ii.  (1918)  157  The  stream  was  .so 
withdrawn.. that  my  companions.. concluded  to  go  farther 
up  if.  1895  Wcstm.  Caz.  22  Feb.  7/1  The  withdrawn  lot 
[of  horses]  includes  Stowmarket  and  Indian  Queen. 

Withe,witll(wi}),  wis,  W3i3),j*.  Forms:  1,3 
wi'UISe,  wippe,  4-9vsrytli,  5-6  wythe,  (4  withthe, 
wyj»)>e,  5-6  wythth(e,  5  witthe,  whythe,  6 
■wethe,  7'wieth,  Anglo-Ir.  whitt ;  dial.  5  wyffe, 
6  wifte,  wyft,  7,  9  wift,  9  wiff,  weef,  wef),  6- 
■with,-withe.  [OE.w?^j3<',corresp.toOFris.W!V^M«, 
witte,  MDu.  wisse  (WFlem.  ivisse,  Du.  wis,  wiscK), 
MLG.,  LG.  ivedde,  OHG.  with,  widh,  wit  (MHG. 
wi{),  OHG.  withi,  widl,  (MHG.  wide),  also  in 
OHG.  khunawithi  (cf.  OE.  cynewippe),  ON.  vii 
(gen.  vitSJar),viSja  (Sw.  vidja,  Vi7i..vidje) :—  OTeut. 
*wifjSn-,  *wipi-.  Other  Teut.  variants  are  repre- 
sented by  MLG.  wide,  OHG.  wida  (MHG.  wide, 
G.  weide)  willow,  Goth,  wida  in  kiinawida  chain, 
ON.  vt6ir  willow,  OE.  wipii  Withy,  q.v.  (The 
variant  forms  with/are  mainly  Kentish.) 

Outside  Germanic  cognate  words  of  similar  meaning  from 
Indo-Eur,  meil;  wit-  are :— Zend  vaiti-  willow,  Gk.  irea 
willow  (:— •fjiref S),  irvc  felloe,  L.  vltis  vine,  Lith.  t^tis 
wand,  OPruss.  witman  willow,  OSlav.  vltvl  branch,  Olr. 
/iitit  'fibra'  (-.—'weiti).  According  to  a  widely  accepted 
view  weit.  is  a  derivative  of  ivi-,  which  is  represented  also 
by  L.  vilre  to  plait,  Wire  si„  and  perh.  Wough,  wall.) 
1.  A  band,  tie,  or  shackle  consisting  of  a  tough 
flexible  twig  or  branch,  or  of  several  twisted  to- 
gether ;  such  a  twig  or  branch,  as  of  willow  or 
osier,  used  for  binding  or  tying,  and  sometimes  for 
plaiting. 

tlooojEl.FRlcA'iPW.  1.554  Egeas.. behead  ^i""  cwellerum 
5a:t  hi  bine  mid  wi35um  handum  and  fotum  on  Saere  rode 
Sebuiidon.  cixooin  Wr.-Wulcker  I'oc.  105/9  Circus,  uel 
circulus,  wi3J>e.  Funiculus,  uel  funis,  rap.  Ibid.  183/16 
Loramentum,  uel tor/r:cntur/r, •wiSSc.  ^xaoo  Ormin  15813, 
5  pe  Laferrd  wrohhte  an  swepe  )?3er  all  alls  itt  waere  off 
wipt'ess,  To  tacnenn  Jfatt  bemm  5arrkedd  wass  stranng 
pine  i  defless  wi))()ess.  c  1205  Lav.  25973  pat  weore  twaelf 
swine  iteied  to-somneMidwi3en  swiSegrete  y.wri9en  al  to- 
gadere.  a  1400  .SW  Perc,  423  Brydille  base  he  righte  nane  ; 
. .  Bot  a  wythe  base  he  tane,  And  keuylles  his  stede. 
c  1440  Provtp.  Parv.  '131/1  Wythe  bonde.  .i(7/a.  1520  MS. 
Ace.  St.  fohn's  Hasp.,  Canlcrb.,  Paed  for  wyft  &  Roddis 
for  the  [ihacker]  yd.  1523-34  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  15  The 
fote.teame  shall  be  fastened  . .  with  a  sbakyll,  or  a  withe  to 
drawe  by.  1553  Eden  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  Cij,  Vnbrideled 
hauinge  neither  withe  nor  coUer  aboute  theyr  neckes. 
IJSS  —  Decades  271  Theyr  shyppes . .  are  tide  togy ther . .  with 
cordes  and  wyththes.  15:70  FoxE  A.  4-  M.  (ed.  3)  2165  They 
found ..  a  casket  locked  with  a  padlocke,  and  so  cutting  the 
wifte  [printed  wiste]  thereof,  opened  it.  159a  Nashe  F. 
Penilesse  16  Two  Calues..that  were  coupled  together  by 
the  neckes  with  an  Oken  With.  x6oo  Hakluyt  Voy.  III. 
193  The  manner  of  their  hanging  vp  of  their  fish  and  flesh 
with  withes  to  dry.  i6ix  Bible  Judges  xvi.  7  If  they  binde 
me  with  seuen  greene  withs  [Great  Bible  withes],  that 
were  neuer  dried,  then  shall  I  be  weake.  X617  Moryson 
Itiu.  111.  181  These  Rogues,  .girding  their  swords  to  them 
by  a  with.  x6a  .  Toke  (Kent)  Estate  Accts.  (MS.)  For  300 
of  wifls.  1639  T.  DE  Grey  Compl.  HorseiH.  271  They 
haue  taken  a  withe  and  put  it  through  the  hole  of  the 
said  stone,  a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  Iret.  (Ir.  ArchaeoL  Soc) 
I.  241  Tyinge  rope  and  whitts  to  either  end  thereof.  1693 
Evelyn  De  la  Quint.  Compl.  Card.  II.  166  We  tie  up  first 
with  Osier  withs,  and  afterwards,  .we.  .wrap  up  with  long 
Litter.. some  Spanish  Cardops.  171a  E.  Cooke  Voy. S. Sea 
270  For  making  of  these  Bridges,  they  twist  Withes  together, 
like  Ropes.  1805  R.  W.  Dickson  Pract.  Agric.  II.  674 
Proper  wyths  for  tying  them  together.  1844  H.  Stephens 
Bk.  Farm  II.  281  In  fir  rims,  the  wooden  withes  of  the 
bottom  are  passed  through  splits.  1863  Kingslicy  Water- 
Bab.  V.  i8o  A  round  cage  of  green  withes.  X876  VovLE  & 
Stevenson  Milit.  Diet.,  Withes,  twisted  rods  for  securing 
the  web  of  a  gabion.  X877  W.  Jones  Finger-ring  xS^  A. . 
massive  gold  inourning-rlng  formed  of  two  knotted  withes 
twisted  together.  x88x  Leics.  Gloss.,  Wiff,  var.  pron.  of 
*withe*,  '  willow-wifls '.  1885  M.  Ross  &  Stonehewer- 
Cooper  Highl.  Cantabria  335  Rounded  stones.,  with 
grooves  around  them,  where  the  withe  would  have  been 
twisted,  to  form  a  handle  for  its  manipulation.^  X887  Kentish 
Gloss,  s.  v.  Wij^,  The  large  kind  of  fagot,  which  want  by  the 
name  of  kiln.bush,  was  bound  with  two  wiffs. 
b.  gen.  A  pliant  twig  or  bough. 
1817  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  it.  vi.  I.  245  As  he  rises  from 
sleep,  a  Brahmen  must  rub  his  teeth  with  a  proper  withe. 
1833  M.  Scott  Tom  Cringle  xii,  The  fork  of  the  tree,  from 
which  the  wilbe  depended.  x88x  Mrs.  C.  Praed  Policy  ^ 
P.  vii,  A  trailing  withe  of  orange  begonia. 

+  O.  A  willow  wand  or  garland  carried  into  the 
sovereign's  or  a  nobleman's  house  at  Easter;  hence, 
the  ceremony  or  festivity  itself.    Obs. 

X46S  Mann,  fy  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  509  Item,  on  Ester 
day  my  master  gaff  to  John  Kooke  to  the  wythe,  xxd.  X467 
Ibid.  393  Item,  on  Estyr  day,  my  mastyr  gaSe  to  the  wyffe 
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in  the  Kenges  howse,  vj.  s.  viij.  d.     1537  Privy  Purse  Exp, 

Princ.  MaryixZ-^i)  24  Geuen  to  the  Kinges  Cookes  to  thayr 
wythe  at  East'..xlj.  1559  MS.  Ace.  Bk.  Butchers  Co, 
London^  Payd  for  xii  men  for  y«  brynging  in  of  y«  Quyncs 
wythe.  1598  Stow  Surv.  73  In  the  weeke  before  Easier  had 
yee  great  shewes  made  for  the  fetching  in  of  a  twisted  Tree, 
or  With,. .out  of  the  woodes  into  the  kinges  house. 

d.  With   allusion   to   the   story  of  Samson   in 
Judges  xvi.  7  (see  sense  i,  quot.  161 1). 

x8js  Faber  Lett.  (1869)  39  ^Iy  soul  arose,  .and  cracked  in 
scorn  the  chains  of  darkness,  like  the  green  withs  of  the 
strong  man.  1866  Mrs.  Gaskell  Wives  ^  Dau.  xiv,  I 
know  that  if  I  choose  to  exert  myself,  I  can  break  through 
the  withes  of  green  flax  wiili  which  they  try  to  bind  me, 
1876  Blackie  Songs  Relig.  29  Strong  by  thee,  like  feeble 
withes  he  snapt  The  bonds  of  custom, 
f  2.  A  halter,  properly  one  made  with  withes.  Obs, 
c  iao5  Lav.  22833  Do3  wi33e  an  his  sweore  &  dra^eS  bine 
to  ane  more.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  11551  Aboute 
Jjy  nekke  hangge^j  a  wyt>J)e,  pat  hap  Jjc  departed  fro 
Goddys  %xy\>)^t.  1340  Ayenb.  135  pe  pief ,.  yproued  and 
y-nome  and  mid  mo  t)anne  an  hondred  misdedes  J^et  hej> 
nie;  ^e  wyt»J)e  ine  J?e  nykke.  1583  Golding  Calvin  on 
Deut.  xviii.  21-22.  681/a  Who  walked  about  the  streetes 
as  it  were  with  a  with  about  his  necke.  x6u  Beaum.  & 
Fl.  Coxcomb  in.  i,  A  wyih  take  him.  x6a5  Bacon  Ess.* 
Custom  <J-  Educ.  (Arb-)  371  Thai  he  might  be  hanged 
in  a  With,  and  not  in  a  Halter,  because  it  had  beene 
so  vsed,  with  former  Rebels.  167s  T.  Bbooks  Gold.  Key 
Wks.  1867  V.  441  [He]  was  condemned  to  the  fire  with 
others,  only  he  should  have  the  favour  of  going  to  the 
stake  without  a  wyth.  1604  S.  Johnson  Notes  Past.  Let, 
Bp.  Burfiet  1.  i  If  the  Highest  Censures  will  not  do  it,  we 
must  do  as  is  done  in  like  Cases,  we  must  Take  a  Wyth, 

3.  A   willow.     Now  dial, 

c  1340  Nominate  (Skeat)  671  Wyth,  brome,  and  quincetre. 
1569  Surrey  <5-  Kent  Se-zvers  Comvt.  {L.  C.  C.  1909)  31  To 
Cut  vppe  the  Wythes  by  the  Banck  syde.  1571  Ibid.  130 
To  cut  vp  his  wethes  &  share  his  bankes  throw  his  groundes. 
1696-1864  [see  Water-withe].  1741  Compl.  Fam.,Piece  ii. 
ii.  330  A  Rod.. made  of  Red  Sallow,  Withe  or  Hazle.  1777 
Robertson  Hist.  Amer.  iv.  I.  328  The  root  of  the  curare, 
a  species  of  withe. 

D,  The  creeping  plant  HeJiotropium  fruticosum^ 
of  Jamaica,  the  stems  of  which  are  used  for  making 
baskets. 

1657  R.  "Lv^ov.  Barbadoes  87  Worse  then  all  weeds,  Withs, 
which  are  of  a  stronger  grouth  then  the  Canes.  1740  New 
Hist.  Jamaica  (ed.  aj  316.  1847  GossE  Birds  Jamaica  373 
The  gradual  predominance  of  marsh  plants,  sagittaria, , . 
bulrush,  and  black-withe. 

4.  technical,     (See  quots.) 

x688  Holme  Armoury  in.  360/2  A  Glovers  With. .is  a 
square  Iron,  writhen  (as  it  were)  like  a  Wreath..:  Upon 
this  they  do  use  to  rub  and  fret  their  Leather  Skins  to  make 
them  soft  and  plump  j  which  kind  of  work  from  the  name  of 
the  Instrument,  they  term  Withing.  1867  Smvih  Sailor's 
Wordbk.  736  With,  an  iron  instrument  fitted  to  the  end  of  a 
boom  or  mast,  with  a  ring  to  it,  through  which  another  boom 
or  mast  is  rigged  out  and  secured.  Also,  in  mechanics,  the 
elastic  withe  handles  of  cold  chisels,  set-tools,  &c.,  which 
prevent  a  jar  to  the  assistant's  wrist.  x88o  Encycl.  Brit. 
XI,  437/a  A  blacksmith's  chisel  held  in  a  hazel  withe,  and 
used  ior  hot  iron.  189a  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Withes^ 
iron  hoops  or  bands  used  for  binding  bales  of  cotton  or  rags. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb, 

X839  T.  T.  Stoddabt  Songs  ff  P.  21  The  withe-woven 
pannier.  1865  I'ylor  Early  Hist.  Man.  viii.  199  Axes  made 
..by  grinding  the  edge  of  a  suitable  pebble,_and  fixing  it  in 
a  withe  handle.  j866  Treas.  Bot.  ia35/2  Withe-iod,  /  'ibur- 
num  nudum.  190*  Cornish  Naturalist  Thames  85, 1  once 
turned  out  a  dozen  water-hens,  a  brown  owl,  a  woodcock, 
and  a  water-rail,  from  one  little  withe  patch. 

Withe,  V,   Now  dial,  and  (/,  S.   Also  4  wy]?e, 

5  wej>e,  8  wythe,  9  with.     [f.  prec] 

1.  trans.  To  twist  like  a  withe.     Also^^. 

1398  Trevisa  Bartk,  De  P.  R.  xvii.  cxliv.  (MS.  Add. 

27944)  pey  breketh  noujt  but  (jey  bech  ymade  strengere  with 
wyf ynge  [Bodl.  MS.  wejjing]  and  wyndynge  as  J>reede  is 
with  twynynge.  15*3  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  15  1  he  horses  . . 
must  haue..  holmes  withed  about  theyr  neckes.  1809  J. 
Barlow  Columb.  ix.  621  Bacon.  .Withes  Proteus  Matter  in 
his  arms  of  might. 

2.  To  bind  with  a  withe  or  withes ;  U.  S.  to  take 
(deer)  with  a  noose  made  of  withes. 

C1630  Bp.  Hall  Def.  Crttelty  Wks.  1634  II.  424  Stay  but  a 
while,  and  yee  shall  see  him  with'd,  and  halter'd,  and  siak't, 
and  baited  to  death.  J732  Ellis  Pract.  Partner  133  Others . . 
will  drive  in  one  Stake,  and  wythe  it  about  the  Tree.  183& 
Halibukton  Clockm.  Ser.  1.  xvi,  If  their  fences  ..  ain't 
[good],  they  ought  to  stake  'em  up,  and  with  them  well. 
1839  Hoffman  Wild  Scenes  I.  xix.  What,  Linus,  you  are 
not  a-going  to  withe  the  deerT  iEt4z  J.  F.  Cooper  Deer- 
slayer  vi,  Isn't  it  enough  that  I'm  withed  like  a  saw^log, 
that  ye  must  choke  too? 

3^  technical.     (See  prec.  4,  quot,  1688.) 

Withe,  var.  With  sb, 

Withele,  var.  Weothele  Obs. 

Withen(wi-Sen,wai-tSen).  Obs,  exc  dial.  (w. 
midl,)     Also  4  wythone,  withiene,  5,  9  wythen, 

6  withyn,  7-Swithin,  9  wy  thin,  withing.  [prob. 
orig.  adj.,  f.  Withe  sb.  or  Withy  sb,  +  -en  *,  after 
aspen  J  beecken,  etc.  The  west-midland  place-name 
Withington  is  app.  f.  this  word.]  A  withy  or 
willow.     Also  attrib.  or  adi. 

For  other  uses  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

c  1230  Ancr.  R.  MS.  C.C.C.C.  If.  aab,  He  is  as  ^e  wi3in 
J?e  spruteS  ut  t>e  betere  i>et  me  hine  cropped  ofte.  [Cf.  quot. 
aiziS  s.v.  WiTHV  sb.  1.]  (X1360  in  joth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS, 
Comm.  App.  v.  246  Gayneth  me  no  garlond  of  greene  Bot  hit 
ben  of  wythones  [/r^w/^^/wythoues]  ywroght.  i38aWvcLiF 
Job  xl.  17  Withiene  trees  [Vulg.  salices]  of  the  strem.  c  1450 
Mirk's  Festial  174/13  He  come  by  a  wythen-tre,  and  made 
Jjerof  a  goode  jerde.  1569  Brasenose  Coll.  Muniments  (MS.X 
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Adiche  quicksetted  with  thornesand  Withyns.  1602  in  Lanes. 
Q.  Sess.  Rec.  (Chetham  Soc.)  I.  145  [John  Sorocolde  entered 
a  close . .  and  cut  and  took  thence]  withins.  1635  Bri^reton 
Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  1.  172,  I  ohserved  most  part  of  the 
ground,  .planted  with  withens.  x688  Holme  Armoury  in. 
295/2  The  Hoop  Twigs  are  Withen  Twigs  Cloven.  1788 
7'rans.  Soc.  ArtsW.  162  That  I  should  attempt  making 
of  Paper  from  tlie  Bark  of  Withins.  1788  An7t,  Reg.,  Pro' 
j'eeis  96  The  bark  or  peel  of  within  twigs.  x886  Cheshire 
Gloss.,  li'iihen  or  IVtihy,  a  willow. 

+  Wither,  sb.^  Obs,  [OE.  wQrt  (once),  f. 
wi^tfr  Wither  (z.]  Opposition,  hostility ;  adversity. 
On  widerey  adversely. 

Beo-wulf  2953  [He]  wl3res  ne  truwode,  t>aet  he  samannum 
onsacan  mihte.  f  ZS05  Lav.  1418  t>e  heo  wolden  mid  wi3ere 
|»an  kinge  wi3-stonden.  Ibui.  3884  l?e  wind  him  com  on 
wi3ere.    Ibid.  4678  pat  ich  wes  i  wide  sae  wiSer  com  tojenes. 

Wither  (wi-«3j),  sb!^  Also  8  wether,  [f. 
Wither  z;.2] 

fl.  A  disease  of  cows.    Obs. 

i6s2  W.  Poole  Country  Farrier  48  A  Cow  that  hath  the 
Wither,  a  1714  Lislb  Observ.  Husb.  {1757)  2^4  The  wether 
that  comes  forth  either  before  or  after  calving.  [Cf.  X7S0 
Ellis  Cy.  Housewife  359  That  fatal  Malady  that  some  call 
Withering,  that  is  to  say,  her  Bearing  comes  out  behind.] 

2.  Tea-tnanitf,  The  process  of  withering  (see 
Wither  f  .2  4  c). 

1897  D,  Crole  Tea  vii.  114  Should.. the  weather  not  be 
propitious  for  a  natural  wither,  none  of  this  leaf  would  be 
ready_  for  rolling.  1903  C  Bald  Indian  Tea  xv.  (1917)  325 
Leaf  is  ready  for  rolling  when  it  has  become  absolutely  soft 
and  flaccid,  without  being  in  any  sense  dried  up  [wa/y. 
Good  wither]. 

Wither,  sb.^j  occas.  sing,  of  Withers. 

Wi'ther,  a.  and  ac/v.  Obs,  or  diaL  Also  I,  3 
wiper,  wiBer,  3  Orm.  wijjerr,  4-5  wyper,  5 
wethire,  whiter,  wythyr.  [OE.  wiper  adv.  or 
adj.  (rare),  related  to  wi/f^r  prep.  =  OFris.  wither^ 
OS.  withar  (MLG.  w^der,  wedder,  MDu.,  Du. 
wedery  weer)^  OHG.  widari^^y^Q,  wider ^  G.  wider 
prep,  and  wieder  adv.),  ON.  vi^r^  Goth.  wi}ra\ 
OE,  has  also  wip{e)re  prep.  =  ONKris.  wiihere 
(MDu.  widere)y  OHG.  widari  (MHG.  widere) : 
f.  Indo-Eur,  wi-  denoting  separation  or  division 
+  comp.  suffix  'tero-  (cf.  Skr,  vitardm  further). 
See  also  Withbr-  i.] 

A.  adj.  1.   Hostile,  adverse ;  fierce. 

[c  1000  Gloss  in  Germania  (N.  S.)  XI.  394/366  InfensuSy 
wi^er.]  c  laoo  Ormin  i  1^89  Ga.  wi}>err  ^ast,  o  baccb  fra  me. 
c  1*05  Lay.  9287  per  he  isjeh  Wi3e[rl  king  pe  wiSer  wes  an 
compe.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  L  275  Sicambri  were 
afterward  i-cleped  Franci^  as  it  vi^r^  feranci,  ('at  is  wither 
and  Sterne,  f  1746  J,  Collier  (Tim  Bobbin)  View  Lane. 
Dial.  Wks.  (1862)  60  O  lusty  wither  Tyke.  [Cf.  1847  Halli- 
WELL,  tt''ither..A  strong  fellow.  yorksh...iyithering,  (i) 
itrong ;  lusty.  Chesh.^ 

2.  Contrary,  opposite ;  wrong  (side). 

cxao$  Lav.  11972  pa  aras  heom  a  wind  a  ^ere  wiSer  side. 
13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  330  On  wyj>er  half  water  com  doun 
be  schore.  a  1400-50  Wars  A  Ux.  3355  ]fet  he  wirke  no^t  on 
pe  wethire  halfe. 

t  B.  adv.  Hostilely ;  perversely ;  fiercely.    Obs, 

c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  121  Men  bien  swo  wiflerfulle,  t>at 
swo  he  jerenluker  clepe3  hem  to  him,  swo  hie  wiSere  turneS 
froward  him.  c  1*50  Gen.  ^  Ex.  3386  Amalech  folc  fajt  hard 
and  wiSer. 

Hence  Wi'therJy  a. ,  contrary,  perverse ;  adv,y 
fiercely,  violently.    Obs.  or  dial, 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  198  Neuer  5et  in  no  boke  breued 
I  herde  pateuer  he  wrek  so  wyt>erly  on  werk  J>at  he  made. 
Ibid.  C.  74  Al  he  wrathed  in  his  wyt  &  wy)jerly  he  ^o^t. 
1790  Grose  Prav.  Gloss,  (ed.  s),  Witherly,  wilful,  contrary. 
X847  Halliwell,  IVith^rly,  hastily;  violently.   Devon. 

t  Wither,  v.^  Obs.  [OE.  wiperian  =  MDu. 
wedderen^  OHG.  widarSn  (MHG.  wider{e)n)  :  f. 
7i/;^tfr  (see  prec.).]  intr.  To  be  hostile;  to  offer 
resistance,  fight,  struggle. 

,;cxooo  /Elpric  Horn.  L  552  For  Si  synd  3a  gesibsuman 
Codes  beam,  forSan  3e  nan  Sing  on  him  ne  wi3eraj>  ongean 
God.  c  isoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  63  5'^  *c  wt5eri6  on  dcde 
and  on  speche  tojenes  ure  chirche,  cxaao  Bestiary  475  Til 
Sat  8er  flexes  faren  and  fallen  3er-inne,  wiSeren  in  6at  web, 
and  wilcn  ut  wenden.  a  laas  St.  Marker.  14  Wrestlin  ha 
moten  ant  wi3erin  wii5  ham  seoluen.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P. 
C.  48  penne  is  me  lyjilokcr  hit  lyke.,penne  wyt>er  wyth  & 
be  wroth. 

Wither  (wi'53i),v.3  Forms:  a.  4-6  wydder, 
widdor,  (5  widre,  6  wyddre,  weder).  $.  6 
wyther,  (6-7  whither,  7  weather),  6—  wither. 
See  also  Withered,  t^pp.  var.  of  Weather  v, 
ultimately  differentiated  for  certain  senses.] 

L  intr.  Of  a  plant :  To  become  dry  and  shrivel 
up.  Often  in  fig.  context  or  in  comparisons.  Also 
with  ad  vs. 

a,f^..  E.E,  Allit.  P.  C.  468,  &  wyddered  was  \>c  wodbynde 
bi  t>at  \)c  wy^e  wakned.  c  1400  26  Pol.  Poems  v.  5  Ri^t  as  hay, 
t>ey  men  widre,  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  378  b/i  They  shal 
neuer  fade  ne  wydder  ne  lose  theyr  sauour.  1508  Fisher 
7  Penit.  Ps.  cii.  Wks.  (T876)  146  Saynt  lames  compareth  the 
vanyte  of  this  lyfe  to  the  vapoure  and  sayth  it  shall  perysshe 
and  weder  awaye  as  a  floure  in  the  hey  season,  1531  — 
Serm.  agst,  Luther  ibid.  323  Trees  whan  they  be  wydrcd 
and  theyr  leues  shaken  from  them.  15*6  Tindale  Matt. 
xxL  19  The  fygge  tree  wyddered  awaye.  a  1533  Ld.  Bi^rners 
Gold.  Dk.  M.  A  urel.  (1 546)  Bb  vij  b,  The  gienencs  of  youthe 
shall  waste  and  wydder  in  age. 

&.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  II.  i.  54  Such  short  Hu'd  wits  do 
wither  as  they  grow.  1593  —  Rich.  II,  v.  i.  8  See,  or  rather 
doe  not  see,  My  faire  Rose  wither.  1634  Milton  Comtts 
744  Like  a  neglected  rose  It  withers  on  the  sulk  with 


I  languish'!  head.  1668  J.  Owen  Indwelling-Sin  xiii.  214 
He  melts  down  the  lusts  of  men,  causeth  them  to  wither  at 
the  root.  1763  Mills  Syst.  Pract.  Husb.  IV.  32  Before 
their  necks  are  withered  off,  the  bulbs  should  be  taken  up, 
1788  Gibbon  Decl.  ^  F.  xliii.  IV.  331  The  harvest  and  the 
vintage  withered  on  the  ground.  1807  Cbabbe  Par.  Reg. 
III.  948  Like  flowers  we  wither,  and  like  leaves  we  fall. 
x8i6  BvRON  Ch.  Har.  iii,  jcxxit,  The  tree  will  wither  long 
before  it  fall.  x84a  Tennvson  Locksley  Hall  190  Now  for 
me  the  woods  may  wither,  now  for  me  the  roof-tree  fall. 
i838  Brvce  Amer.  Commw.  cxiv.  IIL  643  After  a  year  or 
two  of  bloom,  a  town  wilts  and  withers. 

2.  Of  Other  animate  things :  To  become  dried  up 
or  shrivelled  ;  to  lose  vigour  from  lack  of  animal 
moisture;  to  pine  or  fade  away  with  age,  disease, 
decay,  etc. 

a.  c  1400  Destr,  Troy^^yii  pe  fre  kyng  Teutra  Wex  weike 
of  his  wound  &  widrit  to  dethe.  £^1460  Toivneley  Myst. 
iii.  63  Now  I  wax  old,.  .As  muk  apon  mold  I  widder  away. 

j8.  158a  A^.  7".  (Rhem.)Markix.  i8Hefometh,andgnasheth 
with  the  teeth,  and  withereth.  1748  R.  James  Diss.  Fevers 
(1778)  157  When  the  eruptions  begin  to  subside  and  wither. 
1817  Shelley  Rev,  Islam  vi.  xlix,  AM  lips  which  I  have 
kissed  must  surely  wither,  But  Death's.  1848  Dickens 
Dombey  xv,  Do  a  kindness  to  the  sweet  dear  that  is  withering 
away.  1849  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  v,  I.  652  Those  more  un- 
fortunate men  who  were  withering  under  the  tropical  sun. 
1898  J.  Hutchinson  \n  Archives  Surg.  IX.  309  Many  of  the 
nodules  are  distinctly  withering. 

3.  Jig:  Of  persons,  or  of  inanimate  and  imma- 
terial things:  To  lose  vigour  or  freshness,  to 
languish,  decline,  pine  a7uay,  fade,  fall  into  decay. 

a.  1508  Fisher  7  Penit.  /*j.  cii.  Wks.  (1876)  i47Vnderstand- 
yngc  wyll  and  reason.. be  so  vtterly  wedred  and  dryed  vp, 
that  no  maner  of  moysture  of  deuocyon  is  in  them.  1523 
[Coverdale]  Old  God  <?■  A'eiu  (1534)  B,  Y"  ..  doest  not 
widder  &  dry  vp  w'  ydelnes.  1559  fltirr,  Mag.,  Edw.  IV ^ 
V,  As  vanity  to  nought  all  is  wyddred  away. 

)3.  1535  Coverdale  Ecclus.  x,  17  He  hath  caused  them  to 
wyther  awaye,  he  hath  brought  them  to  naught.  16*5 
Sanderson  Serm.,  Ad  Magistr.  iii.  (1632)  248  Men  that., 
are  now  arrived  at  the  haven  of  their  businesse,  to  wither 
[later  edd.  weather]  for  their  pasports.  a  Z647  Habington 
Surv.  Worcestershire  (1S95)  I.  70  An  honest  gentellman 
witheringc  in  pouerty.  a  1656  Hales  Gold.  Rem.  (1673)  123 
An  hope  of  excellent  things,  .which.,  for  want  of  cherishing 
fades  and  withers  away.  1688  Addr,fr.  Winchester  in 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2350/1  This  Ancient  City,  which  is  now 
again  weathering  by  their  Absence,  which  began  to  Flourish 
..from  being  blessed  with  their  Presence.  1725  Pope  Odyss. 
XIX.  246  With'ring  at  heart  to  see  the  weeping  Fair.  1781 
CowpER  Ex/ost.  324  Stales  thrive  or  wither,  as  moons  wax 
and  wane.  i8zs  Cxabbe  Tales  xvi.  268  A  hue  like  this 
the  western  sky  displays,  That  glows  awhile,  and  withers  as 
we  gaze.  1830  Galt  Lawrie  T,  iii.  it  (1849)  87  My  heart 
\nthered  as  I  contemplated  the  scene.  1850  AIaurice  Mor. 
4-  Met.  Philos.  (ed.  2)  155  When  that  sense  [of  national 
unionj  is  weakened  it  withers.  1874  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  I. 
i.  8  Christianity.. withered  under  Frank  patronage,  z^i 
Scotsman  6  Nov.  9/4  It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  Consols 
..to  stand. .at  a  high  level,  when  all  other  securities  are 
withering  in  price. 

1 4.  a.  i«/r.  and  /ass.  Of  a  crop  ;  To  be  dried, 
to  dry.    Obs, 

i5»3  FiTZHERB.  Husb.  i  25  Hey,,  .whan  it  is  wel  wyddred 
on  the  ouersydc  and  drye,  than  turne  it.  Ibid.  §  31  Pees 
and  beanes.  .wry then  togyder,  and  wyde  benethe,  that  they 
maye  the  better  wyddre.  1573-80  Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  131 
Come  being  had  downe . .  should  wither  as  needeth,  for 
burning  in  mow. 

+  b.  Irans.  To  air :   —  Weathee  v.  1  b.    Obs. 

1544  Phaer  Pestilence  (1553)  L  vij,  Nor  weare  any  of  their 
apparell,  exccpte  they  be  well  sunned,  or  wythered  in  the 
clean  ayre.  a  J613  Overburv  A  Ji^'i/e,  etc.  (1638)  180  He 
withers  his  clothes  on  a  stage  as  a  Sale-man  inforc't  to  does 
his  sutes  in  Birchin-lane. 

C.   Tea-mantif,  To  dry  (tea  leaf)  before  roasting. 
Also  absol.     Also  intr,  of  the  leaf. 

17S3  F.  PiGOt;  0/Tea  in  A.  Dalrymple  Oriental  Repertory 
(1797)  IL288  [Bohea-tea]  is  gathered,  then  put  in  Sieves,  or 
Baskets, . .  and  those  put  in  tne  air,  till  the  leaves  wither,  or 
give.  Ibid.,  Voungshaw..says,  that  the  leaves  of  Souchon 
.  .are  beat  with  flat  sticks,.. after  they  have  been  withered, 
by  the  Sun,  or  Air.  1870  E.  Money  Tea  xxiv.  (1878)  108 
Why  wither  at  all?  I  made  Tea..of  ist,  totally  un withered 
leaves;  2nd,  of  leaves  but  little  withered.  xSga  J.M.Walsh 
Tea  (Philad.)  loj  Two  leaves  only  being  picked  at  a  time 
and  *  withered '  in  the  open  air. 

f  d.  intr,    -  Weather  v,  2  b,   Obs,  rare, 

Cf.  G.  verwittern. 

1796  KiRWAN  Elenu  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  224  [Wacken]  withers 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  then  becomes  more 
grey.  [1834  L.  Ritchie  Wand.  Seine  qj  The  deserted  pile 
withered  away  stone  by  stone  beneath  the  breath  of  heaven.] 

5.  trans.  To  cause  (a  plant,  flower,  etc.)  to  dry 
up  and  shrivel.    Also  in  fig.  context, 

1555  Edem  Decades  29a,  I .  .sawe  the  braunches  of  frute- 
full  trees  wythyred  by  the  coulde.  1596  Edw.  Ill,  11. 
L  390  The  Sunne,  that  withers  heye,  doth  nourish  grasse. 
1668  J.  Owen  Indivelling-Sin  xv.  253  He  makes  their  lives 
.  .unfruitful  to  others,  in  weakening  their  root,  and  withering 
their  fruit  through  his  poisoning  temptations.  1765  Goldsm. 
Double  Transform.  76  'J'hat  dire  disease,  whose  ruthless 
power  Withers  the  beauty's  transient  flower.  1831  James 
Philip  Aug.  xxiv,  On  whose  rosy  cheek  the  touch  of  care 
had  withered  not  a  flower.  2840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xlvl, 
Where  a  factory  planted  among  fields  withered  the  space 
about  it,  like  a  burning  mountain.  1885  Clodd  Myths  <$• 
Dr.  I.  iii.  41  The  fierce  heat  that  withered  the  approaching 
harvest. 

6.  To  cause  (the  body  or  the  physical  powers)  to 
become  wasted  or  decayed;  to  cause  to  shrink, 
become  wrinkled,  or  lose  freshness. 

1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  13  (They]  haue  not  withred  vp 
their  handes  in  signing  and  subscribing  to  their  requests. 


x6o6  Shaks.  Ant.  tf  CI.  11.  ii.  240  Age  cannot  wither  her. 
i6at  Burton  Anat.  Met.  i.  ii.  iii.  x.  149  They.. attenuate 
our  bodies,  dry  them,  wither  them.  1667  ^IILTOM  P.  L.  vi. 
850  Every  eye . .  shot  forth  pernicious  fire  Among  th'  accurst, 
that  witherd  all  thir  strength.  1740  Dver  Ruins  Rovie  477 
Enfeebling  vice  Withers  each  nerve.  1827  Scott  Highl, 
Widow  v,  May  the  tongue  that  tells  me  of  his  death.. be 
withered  in  thy  mouth. 

7.  fig.  To  destroy  the  vitality  or  vigour  of;  to 
cause  to  decline,  decay,  or  waste;  now  somewhat 
rare  exc.  in  hyperbolical  use,  to  blight  or  paralyse 
with  a  look  of  scorn  or  the  like.    Also  with  '\oiit, 

1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  i.  i.  7  Like  to  a  Step-dame,  or  a 
Dowager,  Long  withering  out  a  yong  mans  reuennew.  1608 
Yorksh.  Trag.  iii.  11  Himselfe  withered  with  debts.  1700 
Drvden  Pal.  <5-  Arc.  iii.  303  Wild  Amazement  flung  From 
out  thy  Chariot,  withers  ev'n  the  Strong.  1725  Pope  Odyss. 
VIII.  120  Like  Mars  terrific,.  .When  clad  in  wrath  he  withers 
hosts  of  foes..  181S  J.  Wilson  City  of  Plague  Ii.  iii,  Repent  I 
before  the  red-eyed  Wrath  Wither  you  to  ghosts.  1837 
Dickens  Pickw.  iii,  Dr.  Slammer,  .said  nothing,  but  con- 
tented himself  by  withering  the  company  with  a  look.  1854 
J.  S.  C.  Abbott  Napoleon  (1855)  I.  xxx.  462  The  historian. . 
would  have  been  withered  by  the  frowns  which  would  have 
darkened  upon  him  from  the  saloons  of  Versailles  [etc.J. 
1887  A.  jEssoppArcady  172  The  world  is  getting  quite  too 
much  for  us — withering  us,  in  fact. 

Witlier,  var.  Witter  sb.^ 

Wither-^,  prefix^  repr.  OE.  wi}er-^  OFris. 
wither-.,  OS.  withar-.,  OHG.  widar-  (MHG.,  G. 
wider-^j  =  the  adv.  wij>er  (see  Wither  «.)  used 
with  sbs.,  adjs.,  and  verbs  (cf.  With-  3),  chiefly 
in  the  sense  (i)  against,  in  opposition  or  hostility, 
as  in  OE,  wtfercrist  antichrist,  wipercwide  contra- 
diction, resistance,  wipersaca  Withersake,  wi^er- 
winna  Witherwin  ;  less  commonly  in  the  senses 
(2)  in  return  or  compensation,  counter-,  as  in  OE, 
wip>trlMn  recompense,  wifertihtle  countercharge; 
and  (3)  in  the  opposite  direction,  back, 

fl.  In  sense  (i),  used  (esp,  by  Layamon)  in  com- 
pounds denoting  hostile  acts  or  contests,  as  wiper- 
blenoh,  -ded  [Deed  sb.'\,  -gome  [Game  sb."],  -hap, 
-ueht  [Fight  j^.],  wij)erstrenc])  resistance  ;  also 
in  the  derived  sense  *  adverse,  evil ',  as  wipercraffc, 
-la5e  [Law  j^.I],  and  (in  personal  designations) 
■wiperla^e  [cf.  OFris.  witherlaga  opponent]  per- 
secutor, wiperjjeod  [Thede]  enemy  people ;  occas. 
with  verbs,  as  wiperhalde  [Hold  v.'\  to  hold  out 
against,  oppose.  (Often  indistinguishable  from 
Wither  a.')  Obs. 

£- xaoo  Ormin  6903  5Iff  lie  Mte  waxenn  l)3er  awihht  off 
wit>errstrennct?e  Onn^sen  hiss  ajhenn  oferrking.  Ibid.  10227 
To  fihhtenn  forr  J>e  feode,  To  werenn  hemm  wit>t>  wijjerr- 
t^eod.    c  laoS  Lay.  27a  Witen  he  wolde  }>urh  t>a  wijier-craftes 


[later  text  wise  craftes]  wat  J>ing  hit  were.  Ibid.  405  par 
aros  wale  &  win  &  wiSer-heppes  feola.  Ibid.  9175  5"  b** 
king  wolde  wi3  heom  wi3er-heo!den.     Ibid.  10968  pe  hsefde 


l>urh  his  wi5er-la5en_muchel  of  Jjlne  cunne  of-sla^en.  Ibid. 
16318  Cu3  hit  is  wide  of  ure  wlSer-deden.  Ibid.  24700 
Summe  heo  wraestleden  and  wi5er-gome  makeden.  Ibid, 
28669  pa  weoren  wide  to-flo5en:  ut  cf  J>an  wiaer-uchte. 
a  1225  St.  Marker.  5  pe  awarlde  wiSerlahen  leiden  swa 
luSerliche  on  hire  leofliche  Hch,  J>et  hit  brec  oiieral.  ciaSo 
Long  Li/e  13  \n  O.  E.  iT//xir.  J56Nisnon  sostrong.  .pat  mai 
ago  deal>es  wi]>er*blench. 

2.  In  sense  (a),  f  witherwe^e  v,  trans.,  to  weigh 
again;  witherweight  Sc.  (also  wodderzueght),  a 
counterbalancing  weight.     Cf.  Withernam. 

1340  Ayenb.  137  To..wIl?nyme  his  dedes..and  telle,  and 
weje,  and  *wylJerwe5e.  164a  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow 
Soc.)  p.  XX,  A  *wodderweght  to  our  bell  to  mak  it  ring  the 
better.  1808  Jamieson,  \Vith€r%veight,..{xvither%vechi),  the 
weight  thrown  into  one  scale,  to  counterbalance  the  paper, 
or  vessel,  in  the  opposite  scale,  which  contains  the  goods 
bought.  x8ao  Hogg  Wint.  Even.  T.  L  370  She's  nae 
wother-weight  nouther. 

3.  In  sense  (3),  fwithorhoked  a.,  barbed  [cf. 
MHG.  widerhdke\)?^\h,  O.-haken^  'K^xv=>,w'erhake'\\ 
f  -witherwiae  adv,  Sc.  [Wish  sb}- 11],  =  Witheb- 

SHINS. 

c  1330  Arth.  fy  Merl.  5666  pis  dragoun  hadde  a  long  taile 
pat  was  *wiJ>ljerhoked.  1643  In  Dalyell  Darker  Su^ersi. 
Scot.  X.  (1834)459  Shoe  turnit  hirselff  tbrle  severall  tymes 
round  *witherwys,  about  the  fyre. 

Wither-^  (^^f^)t  =  Wither  v.^  used  in  comb. 
in  sense  *  withered',  as  wither-boned ,  -faced  adjs, 

159a  Nashe  Strange  Newes  Wks.  (Grosart)  IL  227  The 
wither-fac'd  weather-beaten  Mariner.  i8ai  Milman  Fa%io 
9  Like  some  dry  wlther-booed  anatomy. 

Withered  (wi-Said),  ///.  a.  Forms :  5-6 
■wyddred  {Sc.  5  wydderit,  5-6  widderit),  6 
wydred,  -widdered,  wydderad,  wyddurde, 
(wedred,  Sc.  vidthrid),  wyth(e)red,  withred 
(wethered),6-7  witherd, 6- wither'd,  withered, 
[f.  Wither  v,'^  +  -ed  l.] 

1.  Of  a  plant,  fruit,  etc. :  Shrivelled  or  shrunken 
through  lack  of  moisture,  and  so  deprived  of  its 
natural  colour,  freshness,  or  bloom  ;  hence,  of  fields, 
or  stretches  of  country,  and^^«.  :  Dried  up,  arid, 

<:x470  Henry  Wallace  viii.  1037  Thar  awld  bulwerk  I  se 
off  wydderyt  ayk.  C1480  Henrvsom  Two  Mice  222  l^VJ 
widderit  pelsandnuttis,.. Will  brekmyteith.  -^  Fox,  Wolf 
<S-  Husb.  xix,  It  will  not  win  30W  worth  ane  widderit  neip. 
1508   Fisher   7   Penit.  Ps.   cii.  Wks.  (1876)   148  Wedred 

frasse   or  hey.      1549   Compi.   Scot.  vIl.  70  The   vidthrid 
arran  feildis.    «t56o  Becon  Jewel  of  Joy  Pref.,  Wks.  156^ 
IL  3  A  pece  of  erosse  smokye  bacon  or  saulte  withered 
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WITHEREDLY. 

bTtfe.  «S*S  T.  Washingtos  tr.  Nickolay's  Voy.  III.  xxi. 
no  Manye  desartes,  sandye,  withered,  vnfruitcfull.  1609 
Shaks.  ■/«'»/.  I.  ii.  461  Wither'd  roots.  1637  Kuthkrford 
l^tt.,  tuM.  Mowat  7  Sept.  (1671)  j66  Our  Lord .. sh.ill  water 
with  his  dew  the  withered  hill  of  mount  2ion  in  Scotland. 
t68a  D«VDEN  &  Lk«  Dk.  Cuist  I.  i.  To  the  bare  Commons 
of  the  wither'd  Field.  1710  LmJ.  Caz.  Na  ^^^^/^  A  tall 
thin  Man,  with  withered  Hair.  1781  Cowpkr  Convirsat.  51 
Wither'd  stumps  disgrace  the  sylvan  scene.  1813  Scott 
Tritrm.  I.  v,  The  wither'd  leaves,  That  drop  when  no  winds 
blow.  xMi  Mrs.  Browning  Natitrt's  Rtmarses  x.Withered 
immortelles,  long  ago  cuL  1864  Tensvson  En.  A  rd.  6^6  But 
narrow  breadth.  .Of  wither'd  holt  or  tilth. 

a.  Of  men  and  animals :  Physically  shrunken, 
shrivelled,  wasted,  or  decayed ;  deprived  of  animal 
vitality  or  vigour. 

a  1500-34  Cw.  Corput  Christ!  PI.  i.  859  Sey  ye,  wyddurde 
w5-vis,  whydder  are  j-e  a-wcy?  ijoo  Hawks  Past.  Pleas. 
XXIX.  (Percy  Soc.)  143  An  olde  wj-dred  wiche.  is»«  Tindals 
y^kn  V.  3  A  greate  multitude  off  sicke  folke,  off  blynde, 
halt,  and  wjddered.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L,  L.  iv.  iii.  243  A 
withered  Hermite,  fiue-score  winters  worne.  1641  Milton 
Animadv.  xiii.  ^V]ts.  1831  III.  233  They  may  as  well  sue 
for  Nunneries,  that  they  may  have  some  convenient  stowage 
for  their  wither'd  daughters.  1700  Rowe  Amb.  Step-Mother 
m.  i,  Marks  which  Years  set  on  the  wither'd  Sage.  i868 
J.  H.  Blunt  Re/.  Ch.  Eng,  I.  431  A  poor  withered  skeleton 
of  humanity. 

b.  Of  the  body,  or  parts  of  it :  Shrivelled  or 
shrunken,  esp.  by  the  wasting  of  disease  or  age. 
Formerly,  and  now  colloq,  or  dial.,  often  applied 
to  a  paralysed  limb. 

1513  (see  Wearish  a,  2].  15x6  Tindalk  Mark  iii.  i  There 
was  a  man  which  had  a  widdred  honde.  1697  Drydem 
Janets  V.  644  Take  the  last  Gift  my  wither'd  Arms  can  yield. 
X795-6  WoRDSW.  Borderers  11.  890  Twice  did  I  spring  to 
grasp  his  withered  throat.  1805  Scott  Last  Minstrel 
Tntrod.  3  His  wither'd  cheek,  and  tresses  gray.  18x3  J. 
Thomson  Led.  Inflam.  530  "The  part  affected  became  at 
first  insensible  and  cold,  and,  in  the  progress  of  the  disorder, 
dry,  hard,  and  withered.  1877  Dowden  Shaks,  Pritner  vi. 
79  So.. fierce  a  human  energy  as  ttiat  of  Richard  con- 
centrated within  one  withered  and  distorted  body.  X920 
H.  G.  Wells  Outl.  Hist.  552/2  The  figure  of  the  new 
monarch  [William  II  of  Germany].. with  a  withered  left 
arm  ingeniously  minimized. 

3.  fig.  in  immaterial  sense :  Deprived  of  or  having 
lost  vigour,  freshness,  or  '  bloom '  j  shrunken  and 
decayed  ;  +  formerly  sometimes,  reduced  to  poverty. 

1561  HoBV  tr.  Castiglione's  Cottrtyer  iL  Y  iij,  In  my 
withered  reasoninges.  1596  Raleigh  Discov.  Guiana  A  3  b, 
1  am  returned  a  begger,  and  withered.  1637  Rutherford 
Let.  to  Parishioners  13  July,  The  Lord  will. .make  this 
withered  Kirk,  to  bud  again  like  a  rose.  1783  J.  Brown  in 
R.  Mackenzie  Li/e  (1918)  237  Our  sacrament  is  on  the  sth 
Sabbath  of  June.  Pray  for  our  withered  corner,  1810  Scott 
Lady  0/  L.  iv.  xiii,  Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  wither'd 
heart  1810  Keats  Fall  of  Hyperion  i.  288  The  pale  Omega 
of  a  wither  d  race,  i860  Smiles  Self  Help  x'l.  285  The  ilasti 
youth  turns  from  his  withered^  pleasures.  1865  Dickens 
Jifut.  Fr.  II.  XV,  A  grey  dusty  withered  evening  in  London. 

•f"  4.  a.  Worn  out,  ragged.    Obs.  rare. 

CX480  Henrysom  Test.  Cress.  165  His  widderit  weid  fra 
him  the  wind  out  woir. 
t  b.  =  Weathered  i.    Ohs.  rare. 

X796  Kirwan  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  348  Withered  gneiss 
has  sometimes  the  appearance  of  a  grey  slaty  mortar. 
o.  Tea-manuf.  (see  Wither  ».2  4  c). 

1897  D.  Crole  Tea  vii.  117  Trolly  loads  of  withered  leaf. 

5.   Comb.,  as  withered-looking  adj. 

1S49  Eastwick  ^O'  Leaves  179  His  beard .  .stunted,  tawny, 
and  withered'looking. 

Hence  Wltheredly  adv.,  in  a  withered  manner ; 
Witheredness,  the  condition  of  being  withered ; 
rarely  concr.  a  withered  part. 

'535  CovERDALE  Iso.  iii.  24  And  for  their  bewty  wythred- 
nesse  and  sonneburm'nge.  x6ai  T.  Williamson  tr.  GoularCs 
Wise  Vieitlard  34  Old  age . .  the  unweldinesse  or  withered- 
nesse  of  the  body.  1658  A.  Fox  Wiirtz'  Surg.  111.  xxiii.  293 
That  witheredness  caused  by  a  fall . .  I  have  annointed  twice  a 
day.  1659  ToRRiANO,  Witheredly,  j^<rcrtw^«/tf.  1722  J.  Wil- 
lison  Five  Sacr.^  Serm.  Wks.  (1852)  313/2  There  usually 
follows,  on  God's  withdrawing,  great  witheredness  and 
barrenness  on  the  souls  of  his  people.  1883  G.  Macdonald 
Princess  ^  Curdie  iii,  Every  trace  of  the  decrepitude  and 
witheredness  she  showed.. had  vanished. 

Witherer  (wi-tJaraj).  rare.  [f.  Witheb  v.'i  + 
-EB  I.]     One  who  or  that  which  withers. 

lSa8  Landoh  Ima^.  Conv.,  Engl.  ^  Fltr.  Vis.  III.  427 
Gifford  is  the  Harriet  Wilson  of  our  literary  world ;  the 
witherer  of  young  names.  <x  1851  Mom  Miner  of  Peru, 
Blancher  of  the  hair,  And  witherer  of  the  strength. 

fWi-therful.a.  Obs.  [f.  Wither  ji.i  + -ful.] 
a.  Hostile  ;  wicked,  evil.  b.  Bold,  valiant.  Hence 
+  Wl-therfnlness,  wickedness. 

c  »»oo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  51  Hise  wiSerfulle  hine,  J>o  ben 
deules  on  helle.  Ibid.  63  Dissoluere  coUigaciones  impie- 
talis.. \ilX  unbinde3  \>e  bendes  of  wiSerfulnesse.  1 1205 
Lay.  21520  To  J»an  scipen  wenden  wiSer-fulle  cheorles. 
Hid.  25264  Ar3ur  his  writ  nom  an  honden  mid  wiSer-fulle 
worden. 

■Withering  (wi-Sarig),  vbl.  si.    [f.  Wither  ».» 
+  -isG  1.] 
1.  The  action  of  Wither  p.2,  q.v. 

iSaS  FiTZHERB.  Husi.  J  23  The  yonger  and  the  grener  that 
the  grasse  is,  the  softer  and  the  sweter  it  wyll  be  whan 
it  is  hey,  but  it  wyll  haue  the  more  wyddryn^e.  a  1614 
Donne  BtatfafariK  fi644)  131  These  enormous  witherings  of 
our  bodies  are  allowable.  1658  A.  Fox  Wuriz'  Surg.  iii. 
xxiii,  289  A  Withering,  is  a  Symptom  which  is  incident  to 
joints  wounded.  1796  in  J.  Robertson  Agric.  Perth  (1799) 
517  What  fell  off  from  the  whins,  broom,  firs,  &c  b  the 
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course  of  their  withering.  1848  S.  Ball  Tea  viii.  157  The 
peculiar  red  appearance  of  this  tea  is  produced,  .by  tossing 
the  leaves  on  trays  ..  to  promote  the  withering.  1853 
Maurice  Proph.  ^  Kings  \\\,  115  The  withering  of  a  hand 
which  was  cured  again.  i86a  Helps  Organization  in  Daily 
Life  5  The  waste  of  time,  and  the  withering-up  of  enjoy- 
ment. 1866  G.  Stephens  Runic  Mon.  I.  25  The  remaining 
withering-away  of  the  N  in  Scandinavia  is  in  the  infinitive. 
1899  Aliluit's  Syst  Med.  VIII.  845  Spontaneous  withering 
or  retrogression  of  certain  of  the  tumours.  1905  C.  Bald 
Indian  Tea  xv.  (1917)  218  Withering  in  the  sun  is  fatal  to 
fine  quality. 
b.  atin'b. 

1707  Mortimer  Hush.  267  After  the  Malt  has  lain  on  the 
withering  Floors  about  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  1853 
Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xix,  The  learned  gentleman  who  docs 
the  withering  business,  and  who  blights  all  opponents  with 
bis  gloomy  sarcasm.  1897  D.CROi,E7'f<x  vii.  114  A  withering- 
house  100  yards  long.,  will,  .accommodate  about  i4omaunds 
of  leaf. 

2.  concr.  Withered  branches  or  brushwood,  used 
in  making  fences,  etc. 

1853  C.  W.  HosKYNS  Talpa  46  A  man-made  barrier  of 
stakes  and  *  witherings  \  1854  R.  S.  Surtees  tlandley  Cr, 
xiv.  (iQoi)  I.  104  The  rotten  stakes  and  witherings  of  a  low 
ill-mage-up  gap. 

Wi'tliering',///.  a,  [f.  Wither  v,'^  +  -ing  2.] 
That  withers,  in  various  senses. 

1.  Fading,  decaying.    Ut.^xsAfig, 

1599  Alex.  Hume  Hymns  vir.  226  Widdring  weids.  ^  i6ji 
T.  Williamson  tr.  Goularfs  Wise  Vieillard  2  This  wither, 
ing  and  transitory  life.  x668  J.  Owen  Indwelling- Sin  xiv. 
235  There  may  be  a  withering  member  in  the  body.  1680 
Otway  Orphan  iv,  viii,  Desire  shall  languish  like  a  withering 
flower.  1783CRABBE  Village  i.  185  The  bare  arms  broken 
from  the  withering  tree.  1784  Cowper  Task  vi.  938  There 
he  fights,  And  there  obtains  fresh  triumphs  o'er  himself,  And 
never  with'ring  wreaths.  x8zx  Shellev  Adonais  xxxii,  On 
the  withering  flower  The  killing  sun  smiles  brightly. 

2.  Causing  to  fade  or  decay  {lit.  and  fig.)  ;  esp. 
causing  decay  of  vigour  or  paralysis  of  effort ; 
blasting,  blighting ;  often  applied  to  the  *  para- 
lysing '  effect  of  scornful  looks,  criticism,  and  the 
like,  and  to  destructive  gun-fire. 

1579  E.  K.  in  Spenser's  Sheph.  Cal.  Feb.  Arg.^  A  dry  and 
withering  cold.  1599  Daniel  Miisophilus  167  Whereas  he 
came  planted  in  the  Spring, . .  We,  set  in  th'  Autumne,  in  the 
withering  And  sullen  season  of  a  cold  defect,  Must  [etc.l.  16 . . 
?  Breton  C less  Penbroolc's  Pass,  xlviii.  (Grosart)6/i  Wether- 
ing  Winter  gives  her  chillinge  cheare.  1747  Collins  Ode 
Passions  42  With  a  with'ring  Look.  1792  S.  Rogers  Pleas. 
Metff.  II,  no  A  withering  scowl  she  wore.  1810  Southey 
Kehama  xi.  iv,  Oh  I  hide  him  from  that  Witch's  withering 
sight !  181J  Byron  Corsair  11.  x,  The  withering  sense  of 
evil  unreveal'd.  1849  Avtoun  Lays  Scott.  Cav.  114  Vainly 
sped  the  withering  volley  'Mongst  the  foremost  of  our  band. 
185J  KiNGSLEY  Tiuo  y.  Ago  XV,  Elsley..cast  on  him  a  look 
which  he  intended  to  have  been  wit!iering._  a  1859  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  xxiv.  V.  135  A  blighting  and  withering  dominion. 
1884  CoLBORNE  IVit/i  Hicks  Pasha  in  Soitd^in  174  Our 
withering  fire  knocked  the  poor  fellows  over  and  over. 

Hence  WVthexingly  ai/v.  {lit,  andyf^.). 

181S  BvRON  Hebr.  Mel.,  Wild  Gazelle  iv,  We  must  wander 
witheringly,  In  other  lands  to  die.  1819  \Viffen  Aonian 
Hours  (1820)  64  The  gathered  flower  droops  witheringly 
away.  1835  M.  Scorr  in  Blackw,  Mag.  XXXVII,  452  My 
uncle,  .looked  so  witheringly  at  him.  1903  R.  Bagot  Pass- 
port xiii.  116  '  Then,  may  1  ask,  what  is  the  use  of  sending 
me  on  a  fool's  errand  ?  '    the  professor  retorted,  witheringly, 

Witlierite  (wi-^arait).  Min,  [Named  by  Wer- 
ner after  W.  Withering,  who  first  described  and 
analysed  it  in  1 784 :  see  -ite  ^  2  b.]  Native  barium 
carbonate, 

1794  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIV.  418,  I  rould  not  discover 
any  regular  crystallized  shape,  like  the  witTierite. 

t  Wi'therling  ^.  Obs.  [OE.  wiperling^  f.  wifer 
Wither  a.  and  mv.  +-ling1.]     An  adversary. 

c  1000  Cant.  Ps.  Exod.  xv.  7  J>u  forbriccest  wi)>erlingas. 
c  1300  K.  Horn  156  (Laud)  pat  hej>ene  king  Ihesu  cristes 
wiperiing. 

tWi*therlinff2,  Obs,  [f.WiTHERz/.2  +  -LiNai.] 
A  withered  branch  ;  a  shrivelled  or  stunted  person. 

i^aS  More  Dyaloge  11.  Wks.  186/1  All  these  braunches  of 
heritikes.  .seme  thei  neuerso  freshe&  grene,  beeyet  in  dede 
but  witherlinges  y*  wyther,  &  shal  drye  vp.  a  1624  Chap- 
man Cro7vn  cf^  Homer's  Wks,  30  No  forspoke  Dwarfe,  nor 
d own e ward  witherling. 

Withernam  (wi'Sajnam),  Law.  Now  Hist, 
Aljo  4-6  wyther-,  (4  -ir-),  5-6  wether-,  wider-, 
4-7  -name.  [Law-French  (in  Britton  wythernain), 
presumably  a.  ON,  viHrndm  recorded  only  in  the 
sense  '  resistance '  (but  cf.  early  Da.  vedertiani 
pledge),  f.  vibr-  Wither- 1  +  ndm  Naam.  The 
etymological  meaning  is  *  reprisal ',]  In  an  action 
of  replevin,  the  reprisal  of  other  goods  in  lieu  of 
those  taken  by  a  first  distress  and  eloigned  ;  also, 
the  writ  (called  capias  in  tvithernam)  commanding 
the  sheriff  to  take  the  reprisal. 

1292  Britton  i.  xxviii.  §  3  Si  les  bestes  soint . .  chacez  hors 
del  counts,  ousi  le  baillifautre  desturbaunce  troeffe,  tauntost 
face  prendre  des  bestesdel  deforceour  a  la  double  value  cum 
wythernam.  1534  Returna  breitium  418  De  returno  in  re- 
plegiare  lou  le  pleintyfe  auera  vne  withernam.  1542-3  /icij.^ 
ff  SS  Hen.  VIII,  c  26  §  29  The  Shirief  .shall  have,  .for  the 
making  of  Replegias  twelvepence,  and  withernam  upon  the 
same  twelve  pence.  1543  tr.  Act  13  Edw.  /,  c.  2  [Al  courte, 
hauynge  power  to  holde  pleas  of  wythernam.  1579  Expos, 
Tertns  Laiv  72  b,  The  party  vpon  y«  returne  of  the  sherife 
shall  haue  a  writte  of  Withernam,  directed  to  the  Sherif, 
that  he  take  as  many  of  hys  beastes.  .tyll  y*  hee  hath  made 
deliuerance  of  y«  first  distres.  1599  Life  of  Sir  T.  More  in 
Wordsw.  Eccl,  Biog,  (1853)  II.  102  Whether  chattcll  taken 
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[in]  withemame  may  be  replevied.      16x8  J.   Wilkinson 

Treat.  Off.  Coroners  11.  153  b,  Then  the  plaintife  may  have 
a  Withernam,  which  must  be  made  in  this  maner.  a  1625 
Sir  H.  Finch  Law  (1636)  354  In  a  repleuin  in  the  Countie 
Court, . ,  if  the  goods  be  conueyed  away,  so  as  at  the  Tenants 
suite  they  cannot  be  restored, , .  processe  of  withernam  lyeth. 
1656  tr.  Noy's  Rep.  50  A  Withernam  was  awarded,  and 
executed,  and  now  comes  the  Plaintiff  and  prays  to  declare, 
and  prays  a  deliverance  of  the  Withernam.  1767  Blackstonb 
Comm.  III.  ix.  149  Goods  taken  in  withernam  cannot  be 
replevied,  till  the  original  distress  is  forthcoming. 

b.  A  process  of  distress  (or  arrest)  for  debt, 
formerly  current  in  the  Cinque  Ports  (and  other 
towns). 

i3'4-«5  ^<it.  Letter'hks.  Lond.  E.  (jgo^)  42  [The  sum  of 
405-.  which  had  been  taken  by  way  of]  Withernam  [from] 
Thomas  de  Grantham  de  Dyvelyn.  1352  Borough  Customs 
(SeldenSoc.)  I.  122  Al  sute  du  dit  playntif,  ci  deit  le  baihf 
par  assignement  des  jurtfs  prendre  une  Wythirname  sur 
qicomque  vtenge  de  la  dite  vile  ou  cit^.  1461-83  iLid.  I.  125 
Bayle  and  jurates  may  take  a  wythername  agaynst  all  his 
tenauntes.  1529  Ibid.  I,  125  Yf  eny  man  have  take  toll  or 
custum  of  eny  freman  of  Cawnterbery,  he  that  ys  grevid 
may  have  a  widername  at  Caunterbury  therfore.  i^-j^Acts 
Privy  Council  (N.  S.)  VIII.  313  A  letter  to  the  Mayour  of 
Dover,  .touching  complaintes  made  against  him  by  Flem- 
inges  for  the  arrest  made  by  widernams.  1576  Ibid.  IX.  215 
Whereas  Andrew  MulIcr..of  Hamboroughe  was  arrested  at 
Dover  by  a  writt  of  withernam. 

o.  Reprisals  taken  at  sea  by  letters  of  marque. 

17x4  FoRTF.scuE-Ai.AND  Pref  Foriescue's  Abs.  ^  Lim, 
Mon,  50  This  Word  Withernam  also  signifies  Reprisals 
taken  at  Sea,  by  Letters  of  Mart-ships, 

Withers  (wi-ffajz),  sb.pL,  occas,  sing,  wither. 
Also  7  weather-,  [app.  a  reduced  form  of  wider' 
some  or  -sone  (see  quots.  1541-2,  1547),  f.  wider- 
=  Wither- 1  + an  obscure  element;  cf.  G.  wider- 
rist  withers,  f,  wider-  Wither- i  +  rist  Wrist.] 
In  a  horse,  The  highest  part  of  the  back,  lying 
between  the  shoulder-blades.  Also,  the  corre- 
sponding part  in  some  other  animals,  as  the  ox  or 
the  sheep.  Often  in  fig.  context,  esp.  after  Shaks. 
(quot.  1602),  with  allusion  to  the  'wringing'  of  a 
horse's  withers. 

1541-2  Act$j  Hen.  VIII,  c.  5  5  i  Every  horse, .to  be. .in 
heyght  xiiij  handfulles.. measured  from  the  nether  parte  of 
the  here  of  the  houghe  unto  the  upper  part  of  the  Wyder- 
somes,  That  is  to  saye,  the  upper  parte  of  the  Shulders. 
IS47  Salesbury  Diet,  Engl.  Welsh,  Vskwydd  gudun,  the 
wyder  .<ione, 

1580  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  249  Wring  not  a  horse  on  the 
withers,  with  a  false  saddle.  1S94BLUNDKVIL  Exerc.  iv,  xix. 
(1597)  221  b.  In  his  \sc.  the  Bull's]  necke  toward  the  Withers 
are  7  starres.  1596  Nashe  Saffron  Walden  P  4,  That 
wrung  him  on  the  withers  worse  than  all  the  rest.  i6os 
Shaks.  Ham.  iii.  ii.  252  Let  the  gall'd  iade  winch:  our 
withers  are  vnrung.  1607  Dekkeb  &  Webster  Westw. 
Hoe  v.  i.  H  2  b.  Never  were  three  innocent  Citizens.. so 
abhominably  wrung  vnder  the  withers.  1649  G.  Daniel 
Trinarck., Hen.IV^ cccxlvii, Though  the chaine of  Tyrranye 
..gall'd  the  withers  of  their  will.  1729  Swift  Direct,  Serv, 
V,  Contrive  that  tfle  Saddle  may  pinch  the  Beast  in  his 
Withers.  1838  Lytton  Alice  v.  in,  'Tell  me  now*,  said 
Caroline  pressing  on  the  wrung  withers,  [etc.].  1839  Darwin 
Voy.  Nat.  ii.  25  The  Vampire  bat  is  often  the  cause  of 
much  trouble,  by  biting  the  horses  on  their  withers.  1867 
S.  Baker  AVVe  Trib.  xviii.  475  The  shoulders  [of  the  sable 
antelope],  .are  extremely  high  at  the  withers.  i886Svmonds 
Renaiss,  It.,  Cath.  React.  (1898)  VII.  xi.  179  There  is  not 
a  city  of  Italy  which  Tassoni  did  not  wring  in  the  wit)iers 
of  its  self-conceit, 

sing.  1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  597  The  wither  of  the 
beast,  I  meane  the  top  of  his  shoulder  next  to  his  necke. 
1695  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  3096/4  A  black  Gelding,,  .the  Hair 
dipt  on  his  Wither,  1770  G.  White  Selbome,  To  Pennant 
Mar.,  I  measured  it  \sc.  the  moose-deer],  as  they  do  an  horse, 
and  found  that,  from  the  ground  to  the  wither,  it  was  just 
five  feet  four  inches.  1850  *  H.  H  ieover  '  Pract.  Horseman- 
ship  118  The  saddle,  pressing  en  the  off  side  of  the  wither, 
would  pinch  the  horse.  i.^o&  Animal  Manage  m.  160  A  wide 
wither  is  nearly  as  troublesome  as  a  high  one. 

b,  iransf.  The  part  of  a  saddle  which  come3 
over  the  withers. 

X764  T.  Wallis  Farrier's  Did.  s.v.  Bows  of  a  Saddle,  The 
withers  is  the  arch  that  rises  two  or  three  fingers  over  the 
horse's  withers. 

c.  attrib.  and  Comb..,  as  witker-gall,  -strap*, 
witherband, -lock  (see quots.);  witherwrunga., 
injured  in  the  withers. 

1656  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Boccalini*s  Advts.  fr.  Parnass.  u 
XXXI.  54  A  three-wheel'd  Charret.  .drawn  by  lean  weather- 
wrung-Jades.  1764  T.  Wallis  F'arrier's  Diet.  s.v.  Bands 
of  or  Saddle,  Besides  these  two  great  hands,  the  foie-bow 
has  a  small  one  called  the  wiiher-band,  and  a  crescent  to 
keep  up  the  wither  arch.  Ibid.,  Witherband,..  a  band  or 
piece  of  Iron,  laid  underneath  a  saddle,  about  four  fingers 
above  the  withers  of  the  horse,  to  keep  tight  the  two  pieces 
of  wood  that  form  the  bow.  1767  S.  Paterson  Another 
Trav.  II,  V.  57  A.  .broken-winded,  .wither-wrung.  .horse. 
1794  W.  Felton  Carriages  {\Zo\)  II.  Gloss.,  Wither  Straps 
a  part  of  the  harness,  which  goes  round  the  withers  of  the 
horse  to  hold  up  the  collar.  182s  Jamieson,  Witherlock, 
that  lock  of  hair  in  the  mane,  of  which  one  takes  hold  when 
mounting  on  horse- back.  x886  Comh.Mag.  SepL  299  Many 
of  them  had  open  kidney-sores  and  wither-galls. 

tWi'thersake.  Obs.  [OE.  wifersaca  =  OFris. 
witkirseka,  OS.  %oi6arsako,  OHG.  widarsahho 
(MHG.  widersache,  MHG.,  G.  widersacher)-.  f. 
wiper-  Wither-  ^  +  -saca,  agent-n.  f.  stem  sak-  of 
Sake  sb^     An  adversary,  enemy. 

In  OE.,  simply  and  in  phr.  Codes  wipersaca,  often  = 
apostate. 

C960  ^thelwold  Rule  St.  Benet  (Schroer  1885)  Ixii.  iia 
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Ne  beo  he  na  sacerd  gcteald  ac  Codes  wiCersaca.  c  looo 
Ags.  Gosp.  MatL  xxvi.  14  ludas  se  wi)jersaca.  ^1205  Lay. 
x8o8  Geomagog . .  l>at  was  ^je  heihste  Codes  wiSer-saka. 
Ibid.  12620  pat  is  goddes  wi3er-sake. 

Withershins,     widdershins      (wi-^oj-, 

wrdojjinz),  adv,  dial,  (chielly  6V.).  Forms  :  6- 
■widder-,  7-  wither-,  (6  widdir-,  weddir-,  wod- 
(d)er-,  6,  9  wooder-) ;  6-9  -sins,  6-  -shins,  (6 
-ayns,  -shynes,  -shynnis,  -8on(n)is,  6, 9  -sinnis, 
-sones,7-shines,  9-schynnes).  [a.  iAVX^.wedder- 
sin{ne)s  (cf.  wedersins  ^contrario  modo',  Kilian), 
a.  MHG.  widersinnes,  f.  wider-  Wither- 1+  gen. 
oi  sin  (esp.  MG.)  =  sind^  sint  way,  direction  (see 
SiTHB  sb^) :  cf.  MHG.  widersinnen  to  return.  In 
sense  2  associated  with  son^  Sun  j5.] 

+L  In  a  direction  opposite  to  the  usual;  the 
wrong  way  ;  to  stand  or  start  withershins^  (of  the 
hair)  to  '  stand  on  end '.    Obs, 

1513  Douglas  ^nets  11.  xii.  26  Abaisit  I  wolx,  and 
widdersyns  start  my  hair.  Ibid.  Directioun  of  Buik  29 
And  on  the  bale  half  writis  widdirsinnis  Plentie  of  lesyngis. 
1570  R.  Bannatyne  Mem.  (Bannatyne  CI.)  11  That  will  gar 
Ihair  hartis  trumbill,  and  thair  hair  stand  widdirshynes, 
1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  704  Ane  porter,  .to  the  bischop 
his  blis>ine  gave,  Bctuixt  the  schoulders  a  royall  route, 
Turning  him  wodderschins  about.  _  a  1583  Montcomerie 
Flyting  580  Hairis  blavin  widdersins  abauk.  a  1600  — 
Sonn.  xxxiii.  6  Sho.  .slraikit  bakuard  wodershins  my  hair, 
1685  G.  SitiCLAi9.SataJi5  Invis.  li^crid  211  His  hair  standing 
Widdershins  in  his  head.  17*1  Ramsay  fit  never  leave  v, 
The  Starns  shall  gang  withershins  e'er  I  deceive  thee. 

2.  In  a  direction  contrary  to  the  apparent  course  of 
the  sun  (considered  as  unlucky  or  causing  disaster). 

154s  Rec.  Elgin  (New  Spalding  Club  1903)  I.  84  Sayand 
the  said  Margarat  BafTour  vas  ane  huyT  and  ane  wyche  and 
that  sche  )eid  widersonnis  about  mennis  hous  sark  alane. 
a  1583  Montcomerie  Flyting  418  Thir  venerabill  vireinis 
quhome  je  wald  call  wiches . .  nyne  tymes,  wirdersoncs,  about 
the  thorne  raid.  1596  Spalding  Club  Misc.  (1841)  I.  96,  I 
find  it  wilbe  ane  deir  yeir;  the  bled  of  the  cornegrowis 
withersones  ;  and  quhan  it  growis  sonegatis  about,  it  wilbe 
ane  gude  chaip  yeir.  1597  Ibid.  190  He  is  indyttit.  .to  haiie 
taine  ane  birne  of  the  corne  on  his  bak,  and  carett  it  thrie 
tymmis  woodersonis  abowe  the  kilt.  1665  0.  Sinclair 
Satans  Invis.  ll^'orid  2s  [In  a  witch-dance]  the  men  turned 
nine  times  Widder-shines  about,  and  the  Women  ."iix  times. 
17*5  Ramsay  Gentle  She^h.  \\.  ii,  Mausy-.Rins  withershins 
about  the  Hemlock  Lew.  i8a5  Scott  Talism.  xxviii, While 
the  challenger  rode  around  the  lists  in  the  course  of  the  sun 
..the  defender  made  the  same  circuit  widdersins.  1840 
Neiv  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  (1845)  XV.  141  The  fishermen, 
when  about  to  proceed  to  the  fishing,  think  they  would  have 
bad  luck,  if  they  were  to  row  the  boat  *  withershins  '  about. 
X903  Kipling  five  Nations  10  So,  widdershins  circling  the 
brioebcd  of  death,  Each  fteereth  her  neighbour. 

t  Wi*therward,  rt.  Obs,  Also  5  witorward. 
[OE  wiferweard  (cf.  OHG.  widarwart^  'Werty 
Goth.  wiprawairps)y  f.  7w]3^r-,^YITHEB-l  +  -weard, 
-WARD.]     Hostile,  inimical. 

f  888  i^i.pRED  Boeth.  %x.  %  i  pcah  hit  nu  hefi;  sie  &  wi3er- 
weard.  971  Blickl.  Horn,  223  Him  |>a  ha;(inan  men  wit»er- 
wearde  wjeron.  c  1000  Ags.  Gasp.  Alatt.  xii.  25  lElc  ceaster 
o36e  bus,  \>c  by^  wil>erweard  ongen  hyt  sylf,  hyt  ne  ktent. 
cxaoo  Ormis  9667  Wiberrwarrd  onn^^xness  Godd.  ^  sao5 
Lav,  6875  Wi(^  al  folc  he  wes  wiSerward.  c  1250  Cen,  4  £jt, 
2935  I)is  king  him  his  wcl  wi<^cr-ward  Agen  Sis  folc.  tJ^. . 
A.  Davy  Dreams  20  No  strook  ne  )af  he  a^einward  To  t>ilk 
^t  bym  weren  wij«:rward. 

b,  absol.  (Cf.  OE.  w;]^r7ftf<7n/ adversary.) 

a  1400-50  Jl^ars  Alex.  4297  pou  wirkis  bot  on  ^a  witer- 
ward,  &  worthis  )>aim  ouire. 

Hence  f  Wi'tlierwardness,  hostility,  enmity. 

C897  jEi.pred  Gregory's  Past.  C.  iii.  36  He  wear3  eft 
swz  un;^emetlice  ^nedi;  Sacs  godan  deaSes,  butan  zlcre 
scylde  &  aelcre  wiSerweardnesse  wi3  bine.  0x175  Coit» 
Horn.  233  Hatredc  and  wider  ward  nesse. 

t  Wi-therwards,  adv.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [f. 
W1TBEE-I  + -WARDS.]  =  Withershins. 

16*4  Orkney  ll^iCck  Trial  in  Abbots/ord  Club  Misc.  \.  144 
To . .  gang  ihryse  wodcrwardis  about  the  kow,  and  straik  hir 
in  the  left  svd.  1643  in  Dalyell  Superst.  of  Scot,  C1834)  459 
[He]  yeid  about  his  hous  twys  or  thrys  witherwardis. 

t Witherwin.  Obs.  Forms:  1-3  wi}>er-, 
wiUer-,  3-4  wither-,  wyj)er-,  (4  wej)er-,  wipir-, 
withere-,-yTe-,wi])J)er-,quiJ)er-,wider-,wyder-, 
widdir-,  whydyre-),  4-5  wedir-,  wethir-,  5 
witer- ;  1-2  -winna,  3-4  -wine,  3-4  -win,  3-5 
-Wynne,  5  -wyn,  (-un),  4-5  -wyne.  [OE.  wiher- 
winna  »  OHG.  widarwimto  (MHG.  -winne),  f. 
wiper-  Wither- 1  +  agent-n.  of  winnan  Win  v.^'\ 
An  enemy,  adversary ;  spec,  the  Adversary,  the 
DeviL 

c9^  i'Ei.FRED  Gregorys  Petst,  C.  xlx.  146  D^-Iais  he  sie 
onsieten  3a:t  he  sie  wi3erwinna..3£S  t>e  he  bi3  jescwen 
8eow  on  his  Se^nunge.  cxooo  >Elfric  Horn.  (Assmannj  i. 
lao  Ure  wli^erwinna  Is  witodlice  se  deofol.  ^1205  Lay. 
27326  HaSene  hundes,  goddes  wiSer-iwinnen  [c  1275  wi^er- 
Wynnes),  a  xsz5  Ancr.  R.  196  Vre  wiScrwines  b«o3  t>reo  \ 
J»e  ueond,  )>e  world,  St.  urc  owunc  vleshs.  x«97  R-  Glouc. 
(Rolls)  6648  po  l>is  quene  was  of  londe  ydriue  J?oru  hire 
wi|>erwine.  a  lyooCursor  M.  6284  His  folk  he  has  at  sauued 
»und,  pair  wi|>erwins  er  broghi  to  grund,  C137S  ^e.  L,eg. 
Saints  xvL  {Magdalend)  246  How  ^  ded  he  tholyt  syne, 
To  safe  ws  fra  t«  wethirwyne.  ?«  1400  Morte  Arth.  2215 
Wrothely  hc..Woundes  these  whydyrewyns,  werrayede 
knyphttes.  c  1400  Melayne  (ir^^  Nowe  arte  t>ou  werre  I>an 
any  Sarazene,  (iod'iis  awenn  wedirwync.     c  1450  Lovelich 

Grail  xlvii,  42  Thike  day  Convcrtyd  was.. A  thowsend  & 

Fyf'y  Sarraztnet  that  to  fore  tyme  weren  wethir-wyi.es. 
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Withery  (wi-Sari),  a.  rare,  [f.  Wither  v.  -(- 
-y  1.]  Inclined  to  wither  ;  wilting. 
.  x6ai  R.  Banister  Treat.  113  Dis.  Eye  Breviary  (1622) 
(b  3  b),  Eyes  darke,  wiihery,  and  cloudy,  presage  death. 
1861  Green  Lett.  (1901)  n.  82  All  else  are  waxing  pale  and 
withery  under  the  Tartarian  heat. 

"Withey,  variant  of  Withy. 

+Witkfall.  Obs.  rare.  [f.WiTH^zt/z'.  +  Fall  j3., 
after  late  L,  symptoma,  Gr.  (ru/iTTTw/wi  Symptom.] 
A  chance,  casualty,  accident ;  a  symptom. 

1562  Turner  Herbal  11.  46  b,  The  vnrype  apples  eaten  with 
theyr  sede  bryng  dedely  withfalles,  157a  j.  Jones  Bathe.^ 
Aydc  in.  22  Accident  is  that,  which  the  Greekes  call  Symp* 
totfia,  and  wee  properly  in  English,  to  fall  and  with  fall. 

t  Withgang,  J<5.1  Sc.  Obs.  \_^.O^.vi$gangr 
increase.]  Success  '^  advantage,  profit.  So  With- 
Efate  1  Sc,     [Gate  sb.^ 

1456  Sir  G.  Have  Laiv Arms  (S.T.S.)  171  Wikkit  men  has 
oft  tymes  in  this  warld  welth,  and  withgang.  c  1480  Henrv- 
SON  Wolf^  Wether  xxii,  Thay  haif  withgang,  welth,  and 
cherising.  1510  in  Rec.  Earldom  Orkney  (S.H.S.  1914)  86 
Vitht  al  profeiis  and  vtgang  [?;  printed  vgang]  sene  Schir 
Dauit  deit.  1825  Jamieson  s.v,  IVitk-gate,  To  get  the  with- 
gtite,  to  gain  the  advantage, 

t  Witllgang,  sb:^  Sc,  Obs,  [a.  ON.  vi^- 
ganga  access,  admission.]  Free  course ;  unlimited 
permission,  licence,  toleration.  Also  f  Wi'tligangf 
v.^  trans,  to  give  licence  to,  tolerate. 

a  1500  Ratis  Raving  420,  I  gaif  my  hart  euer  withgange 
of  al  plesans.  Ibid.  3747  Gyf  men  thaini  withgang  wantonly. 
Than  wyll  thai  cowct  the  maistr>-.  j8o8  Jamieson,  With- 
gang,  toleration,  permission  to  pass  with  impunity.  Skene. 

So  t  Withffate  2.  Sc.     [Gatk  sb.^ 

X599  5c.  Acts  y as.  VI  (1816)  IV.  187/1  The  withgait  and 
libertie  quhilk  sindry  avaricious,  .personeshes  lane  to  exact 
..sik  exorbitant.. proffite.  1606  Ibid.  284/1  Ane  terror  to 
the  cwlll  disposit  to  give  withgait  to  thair  Inclinatioun. 
Ibid.  616/2  The  withgait  and  hbertie  granlit  vnto  Suche 
shame  full  scafTerie  and  extorsioun. 

tWithgO',  V.  Obs.  [f.  With-  +  Go  z/.  ;  in 
sense  l  OK.  wipgdn^ 

1.  trans.  To  go  against,  act  in  opposition  to, 
oppose;  \n  pa. pple.  opposed  (to). 

743-5  in  Thorpe  Charters  (1865)  29  Ond  nsefre  ic  ne  mine 
lastweardas . ,  je^iristlsecen  haet  heo  hit  [jtf.  a  grant]  onwenden 
o33e  Jjon  wi?igaen.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  27986  It  {sc.  lecherj^] 
es  sua  greif  and  god  witgan  j>at  [etc.].  c^yso  Leg.  Rood  iii. 
152  pe  sin  of  vs  twa  allane  Was  so  grete  and  god  withgane. 

2.  intr.  To  pass  away;  pa, pple,  ? passed  on 
their  way. 

a  1300  Cursor M.  5085  Mi  wret  es  me  now  al  witgan  {Gdtt. 
ouer-gan],  14..  in  TundaWs  Vis.  (1843)  158,  I  fared  me 
furthe  yn  that  frythe;  I  mett  three  comely  kyngis  with  gone. 

3.  pass.  To  be  possessed  with, 

c  >37S  Cursor  M,  8915  (Fairf.)  Ho  is  wode  &  wij»  ^  dcuel 
withgane. 

4.  intr.  To  go  with  something  else. 

x6o8  SvLVEsTER  MctH.  Mortalitic  ir.  xxxvii,  Th*  hand 
bindclh  not  except  the  heart  with-go. 

5.  trans.  To  forgo. 

a  1677  Barrow  2nd  .%erm.  Ps.  xc,  12  Wks.  1686  III.  174 
Who  for  one.,  mess  of  Pottage.. did  with  go  his  birthright. 

Withheld  (wi6he*ld),  ///.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of 
W^iTHHOLD  z/.]     Kept  or  held  baclc. 

X7S3-4  Richardson  Grandison  III.  xxviii.  177  My  with- 
held  breath  raised  my  complexion,  and  swelled  my  features. 
X914  Am£lie  Kives  World s-Endx\,  His  face  had  a  curious, 
withheld  lo'_>k  as  he  stooped  to  kiss  her. 

Withhold  (wiShJuld),  V.  Forms  and  etym. : 
see  With-  and  Hold  v.  ;  3-7  occas.  as  two  words, 
6-8  freq.  with  hyphen ;  also  3  wilSealclen,  4 
withald,  5-6  -aide,  5-8  withold ;  pa.  t,  3 
wiSeld,  5  without,  6  pseudo-arch,  with  hault ; 
pa.  pple,  4-5  witholdo,  5-8  witholden  {with 
holden  was  still  freq.  in  the  19th  century), 

1.  /r<7«j.  To  keepy>-i?M  doing  something;  to  keep 
in  check  or  under  restraint ;  to  hold  back,  restrain. 

Formerly  also  const,  inf.  =  from  doing  a  thing. 

cisoo  Vices  ^  Virtues  107  Alle  unwilles  8e  cume3  of  5e 
mannc,  Sies  hes  atempre5,  &  wiShalt  te  misdon.  Ibid.  143 
Godd..wi5eld  alle  reines  Jjrie  hier  &  six  monet>es.  c  xijjo 
Beket  1254  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  14a  The  teres  fuUen  out  of  is 
eijene,  he  ne  mi^te  wilh-holdcn  heom  noujt.  13..  E.  E. 
Allit.  P.  B.  740, 1  schal..wyth-halde  my  honde  for  hortyng 
on  lede.  X379  Glouc.  Cath.  MS.  ig.  No.  I.  i.  iv.  If.  11  b,  It 
.Jetteth  &  wiihholdelh  the  colre  froo  his  kind  decoccion. 
1390  GowER  Con/.  II.  240  Jason  ..  Ne  mihte  noght  with- 
holde  his  lok,  Bot  so  good  hiede  on  hire  he  tok.  That  [etc.]. 
Ibid.  284  To  be  withholde  aycin  largesse,  c  X400  tr.  Seer. 
Secr.^  Gov,  Lordsh.  113  Y  withdrew  me,  &  ouercome  my 
self,  for  to  withholde  my  couetyse.  XS35  Coverdale  Job 
xvii.  4  Thou  hast  with  holden  their  hertes  from  vnder- 
itondinge.  a  1548  Hall  Chron..^  Hen.  V  70  Forasmuche 
as  our  saied  father  is  witholden  with  diuerse  sicknes,  in 
such  maner  as  he  mate  not  intende  in  his  owne  persone. 
»5?S  Shaks.  John  v,  vi.  37  With  hold  thine  indignation, 
mighty  heauen.  x6oi  —  Jut.  C.  iii.  ii.  108  What  cause  with- 
holds  you  then  to  mourne  for  him?  X696  Tate  &  Brady 
Ps.  xl.  9  Nor  did  [I].. my  Lips  with-hold.  X719  De  Foe 
Crusoe  I.  (Globe)  237  .So  I  withheld  my  Passion,  though 
1  was  indeed  enrag'd  to  the  highest  Degree.  174a  Johnson 
Sydenham  Wks.  1787  IV.  493  He  was  with-held  from  the 
university  by  the  commencement  of  the  war.  174*  Fielding 
J.  Andreivs  n.  v,  Had  not  some  awe  of  the  company., 
withheld  his  rage.  i74S>—  Tom  Jonesx.W,  Fromserenadmg 
his  Patient  every  Hunting  Morning  with  the  Horn . . ,  it  was 
impossible  to  withhold  him.     1780  Johnson  Let,  to  Mrs. 

Titrate  8  May,  Such  is  the  call  for  your  presence;  what  is 
there  to  withhold  you?  x868  Lynch  Rivulet  cxvii.  i,  While 
darkness  yet  withheld  the  dawn.  1873  J.  G.  Holej^nd 
A.  Bonnie,  ii,  1  longed  to  go  nearer  it,  but  the  prohibition 
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withheld  me.  xgia  Eugl.  Hist.  Rev.  Jan.  53  Walpole,. 
withheld  Great  Britain  from  giving  support,  .to.  .Frederick 
William. 

absol.  1382  WvCLiF  2  Thess.  ii.  6  Now  what  withholdith, 
je  witen,  that  he  be  schewid  in  his  tyme.  1560  Bible 
(Genev.)  2  Thess.  ii,  7  He  which  now  withholdeth,  shal  let 
til  he  be  taken  out  of  the  waye. 
b.  reji.  To  restrain  oneself. 
t:  izoo  Vices  .5-  Virtues  135  E>e  maim  Jie  him  wi3halt..of 
ates  &  of  drenches,  a  lajg  Ancr.  R.  348  Ich  halsie  ou  ., 
J?et  5e  wiSholden  ou  from  vlesliche  lustes.  X303  R.  Bbunnb 
Hnndl.  Synne  12623  5ow  ^o  withholde  Fro  \:^  synnes  J>at 
byfore  are  tolde.  C1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxii.  99  If  it  be 
swa  |?at  any  nian..withhald  him  fra  )7is  fcste.  c  1400  tr. 
Seer.  Seer.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  73  With.holde  >e  from  latynge  of 
blood.  Ibid.  116  He  hat  wiih-oldyshimtosterre  his  hondes. 
a  1619  FoTHERBY  A  theom.  11.  viii.  §  2  (1622)  283  He  jirayeth 
to  God,  to"^  wuhhold  him;  because  bee  could  not  withhold 
himselfe.  1897  Warukg  Tales  Old  Rigime^  246  Blake,.. 
though  tempted,  yet  withheld  himself  from  yielding. 

fo.  intr.  To  refrain  from\  occas.  const,  inf., 
or  trans,  with  gerund.    Obs, 

1650  H.  More  Observ.  in  Enthus.  Tri..  etc.  (1656)  103 
You  could  not  with-hold  from  telling  us  that  you  are  but 
a  young  man.  £^1650  Bradford  Plymouth  Plant.  (1856) 
104  They  whhheld  and  did  no  more  hurte.  1711  Addison 
sped.  No.  123  p  5  He  could  no  longer  withhold  making 
himself  known  to  him.  1807  I?  W.  H.  Ireland]  Med.  Ship 
0/ Fools  118  note.  No  man  should  withhold  from  extending 
his  hand  to  support  the  falling.  Ibid.  275  note.  The  fools 
will  carefully  withhold  from  the  mention  of  their  own 
fooleries.  1817  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  v.  iv.  II.  453  He  wai 
incapable  of  giving,  or  capable  of  withholding  to  give.. an 
opinion. 

t  d.  trans.  To  keep  away  or  off,  ward  off.  Obs, 
13. .  K.Alis.  2302  Glitoun .  .pulte  forth  astelene  scheld,  Ny- 
gusars  dunt  withhuld.    1560  Jsi  Bk.  Discipl.  Ch. Scot.  {1621) 
66  Every  Kirk  must  have..thack  able  to  with-hold  raine. 

fe.  To  hinder,  prevent.  (With  dir.  obj.,  clause, 
or  ace.  and  inf.)  Obs. 

C1400  tr.  Seer.  Seer.,  Gov,  Lordsh.  93  Vnderstandynge.. 
ys  luge  wirkand,  and  withhaldand  i?at  ^at  vndoynge  by- 
comes,  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  cvj  b,  It  is  anoyus  sckenes.. 
and  with  holdcth  hir  strengthe.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  ^ 
Selv.  39  Nothing  with-hokls,  but  that  from  an  infinite  tale 
of  finites  there  may  at  length  arise  an  infinite.  X754  Richard- 
son Grandison  11.  iii.  22  Nothing  with-holds  my  wishes  to 
be  released,  but  my  desire  of  seeing  the  darling.,  happy. 
f.  To  keep  away  or  separated/rcOT.  rare. 
1513  Douglas  j^ueis  iv.  vi,  150  Quham  of  the  realm  of 
Itail  I  defraud,  And  fra  the  ground  to  him  promist  withhad. 
1854  Patmore  Angel  in  Ho.,  Betrothal  140  Like  a  ship 
frost-bound  and  far  Withheld  in  ice  from  the  ocean's  roar, 
f  g.  To  defer,  postpone.  Obs.  rare. 
17x5  Pope  Odyss.  xxii.  258  She  . .  willing  longer  to  survey 
The  siie  and  son's  great  acts,  with-held  the  day. 
2.  To  keep  back  ;  to  keep  in  one's  possession 
(what  belongs  to,  is  due  to,  or  is  desired  by  another)  ; 
to  refrain  from  giving,  granting,  or  allowing. 
f  Formerly  with  dat.  of  person.  (The  current  sense.) 
c  xaoo  Vices  -5-  Virtues  139  £)a  J>inges  3c  ne  sculen  ben 
i^iuen,  (7a  bieS  to  wiSealden  mid  michele  skele.  CIZ50 
Gen.  tf  Ex.  914  Wid-held  he  3or-of  neuere  on  del,  Oc  al  Sat 
cuere  fel  him  to,  Sac-les  he  let  hin  welden  it  so.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  28427  Gains  godd  i  haue  bene  vn-hende,  pat  i 
wit-halden  ha  my  lende.  136a  Lancl.  P.  PL  A.  vi.  42  Ho 
with-halt  non  hyne  his  huire.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  5620 
3eld  me  \c  relyqes  vp  agayn,  }>at  );ou  with-halst  of  mync. 
?  1449  Paston  Lett.  Suppl.  (1501)  22  The  Pryorc  and  Con- 
vent of  Norwychc  have  wythhalden  certeyn  rent  for  landes 
that  they  halden  of  me.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  y:.  xii. 
480  A  knyghte  that  hyght  Goneryes  tliat  withhelde  her 
alle  her  landes.  1493  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  105  That 
ye  without  your  duty  belonging  to  the  sayd  Mr.  Lee, 
(11548  Hall  Chron.,  Ediv.  IV  232  Your  old  rightes  & 
possessions,  which  wer  from  you.  .wrongfully  wiih  holden, 
1590  Spenser  /".  Q.  it.  xi.  9  Scone  as  1  itan  gan  his  head 
exault,  And  soone  againe  as  be  his  light  with  hault.  X634 
Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  186  Blessings. .not  with-held  from 
Pagan  people.  1728  Pope  Dune.  \\\.  276  The?e  Fate 
rcserv'd  to  grace  thy  reign  divine,  Foreseen  by  me.  but  ah  t 
withheld  from  mine.  1704  R.J.  Sulivan  View  Nat.  I.  480 
From  such  an  inference,  1  must.. withhold  my  assent.  1848 
Dickens  Dombey  xlvi,  Perch  the  messenger,  .could  not 
withhold  tlie  tribute  of  his  admiration  fi  om  this  zealous  con- 
duct. 1861  Bkolgham  Brit.  Const,  xiii.  178  [Parliament's] 
acknowledged  power  to  give  or  to  withhold  supplies.  X874 
S.  Wii  bebfobce  Ess.  I.  381  The  other  branches  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  with  which,  .communion  was..withholden  from 
us.  X883  Tvlor  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  199/1  Such  divine 
beings  as  can.. give  or  withhold  the  rain.  1911  Act  i  ^  2 
Geo.  V.  c  46  5  4  Ihat  by  reason  of  such  refusal  [to  republish  J 
the  work  is  withheld  from  the  public. 

absol.  lySx  Cowper  Hope  331  He  will  give  freely,  or  he 
will  withhold.  1859  Whittier  My  Psalm  42  All  as  God 
wills,  who  wisely  heeds  To  give  or  to  withhold, 

t3.  To  detain  ;  to  keep  in  bondage,  in  custody, 
or  under  control.    Also^^.    Obs. 

c\*<f>Gen.  /(  E.x.  3019  He[ic.  Pharaoh]  wiS-heid  hem,  and, 
al-so  he  [it.  Moses]  it  bead,  Al  5e  erf  ofegipt  wur3  dead, 
CX374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  597  It  is  no  shame  vn-to  50W,. . 
Hire  to  with-holden  J>at  ye  loueth  most.  13^0  Gower  Conf. 
\.  308  If  thou  art  on  of  alle,  Ihat  with  this  vice  hast  ben 
withholde.  X4«a  Yonce  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  161  Verite  in  this 
dayes  is  wyth-holde,  bonde,  and  prisoner.  C1520  Skelton 
Garl.  Laurell,  etc.,  Wks.  1843  I.  427  The  twayne  last  [sc. 
Right  and  Reason)  Be  withholde  so  fast  With  mony.as  men 
sayne,  They  can  not  come  agayiie.  159°  Shaks.  Mtds.N. 
II.  i.  26  She  (perforce)  with  holds  the  loued  boy.  xoxx 
TouRNEUR  Ath.  Trag.  i.  ii,  Your  favour  had  by  his  duty 
beene  preuented,  If  we  had  not  with-held  him  m  the  way. 
1714  Orig.  Canto  Spenser  xxxvi,  The  strughng  Fly  he 
firmly  doth  with-hold.     [Cf.  quot.  1854  in  i  f] 

t  4.  To  keep  in  use  or  possession  ;  rarely,  to 
keep  in  place ;  to  retain ;  esp.  to  retain  in  the 
memory ;  occas.  to  reserve  to  oneself.    Obs. 
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cxwoo  Vices  4-  Virtufs  a?  Hit  is  al  sedwoll,  and  of  ha3e- 
oes^e  ^et  wiShealden.  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth,  iv.  pr.  vi. 
(1868)  139  He  wolde  for-leten  pcraucnture  to  continue  inno- 
ceoce,  by  |>e  whiche  he  ne  may  nat  wij^holdeii  fortune. 
c  1386  —  Pars.  T.  P967  [The  Pater  noster]  is  short,,  .for  to 
witaholden  it  themooreesilyin  herte.  1387^  T.  Usk  7Vj/. 
^«y  II.  viii.  (Skeat)  1.  121  Al-though  it  be  a  whyle  swetc, 
it  may  not  be  with-holdc.  1398  Trkvisa  Barth,  Di  P.  R. 
V.  ii.  (ToUem.  MS.),  pe  heed  is  sumdel  com>Tige  narow  and 
hy^  and  Jrat  to  with  holde  W  bagge  of  )>e  brayne.  c  1400 
tr.  Seer.  Secr.^  Gm.  Lordsh.  78  Study,  .to  kepe  and  wilholde 
kyndly  heie.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manke>iie  i.  xv.  (1S69)  10  He 
hath  with  holde  to  him  alle  vengeaunces.  1483  Caxtom 
G.  dt  In  Tour  IL  e  ij,  I  wold  ye  couthe  and  wel  withheld 
the  example  of  a  knyght  that  had  thre  w>'ue3. 

t  b.  To  keep  attached  to  one's  person  or  engaged 
in  one's  service ;  to  retain  for  one's  pl^sure  or 
profit,  keep  on  one*s  side.    Obs. 

c\jpa  Havelok  2356  A  thusand  knihtes  ful  wel  o  bon 
With-held  J>e  king,  with  him  to  lede.  ci^  Antccrist  in 
Todd  Three  Treat,  Wydif  {xZ^i)  150  Crist  wil)helde  no 
men  of  lawe  ne  pleders  at  ^  barr  for  robes  and  fees,  c  1400 
Mausdev.  (1919.1  xxvi.  157  All  the  mynstrelles  J>at  comen 
before  hym..ben  withholden  with  him  as  of  his  houshold. 
c  141a  HocCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1350  With-holde  hir  on  H 
side.  1413  Acts  Privy  Council  III.  90  He  has  bene  with- 
holde  and  of  retenue  for  a  yere  wy  t  the . .  noble  Kyng  Henry. 
1484  PastoH  Lett.  1. 17  [He]  never  was  servaunt  to  the.  .Due 
.  .ne  wythhaldyn  in  hese  service.^  c  1500  IVtree  Kings  Sens 
97  My  lorde  withhelde  him  for  his  seruaunt. 

+  5.  To  keep,  maintain,  preserve.    Ods. 

c  laoo  Vices  tt*  Virtues j\  Dat  tu  hes  kunne  wel  ^ecnawcn 
&  mid  godesfuhume  wiShealden.  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth. 
IV.  pr.  vi.  (1868)  142  God.  .hastit>  towijjhalden  t>e  J^inges  >at 
he  haj>  maked  in  to  hys  semblaunce.  C1386  —  Prol.  511 
To  scken  hym  a  chauntrie  for  soules,  Or  with  a  bretherhed  to 
been  withholde.  1390  Cower  Conf.  I.  7  Knyhthode  . . 
Wherof  the  wyde  worldes  fame  Write  in  Cronique  is  yit 
withholde.  ^^1418  Pol.  Poems  i^oW^  II.  244  Hem  nedethe 
nether  spere  ne  shulde,  Ne  in  no  castel  to  be  withholde. 

1 6.  a.  To  hold,  b.  To  hold  up,  snstain.  Obs.  rare. 

1S13  Douglas  JEneis  vni.  xL  44  In  thair  hand  wythhald- 
ana,  euery  knycht,  Twa  javilHngsperis.  X76o-7a  H.  Brooke 
Fool  o/Qual.  (1809)  II.  159  [He]  cut  the  hair  that  with- 
held me  in  twain ;  so  down  I  thought  I  fell. 

+  7.  intr.  To  hold  or  adhere  to.    Obs.  rare. 

a  1450  Knt^de  la  Tour  Prol.  4  Forto  flee  euelle  and  with- 
holde the  good.  Ibid.  54  Alle  these  men  that  kcpithe  hem 
lelff  clene. .  haue  free  hert  to  witholdegood  ensaumplesof  lyff. 

Hence  Witlilio'lclaMe  a.,  liable  to  be  or  capable 
of  being  withheld. 

xSio  Bentham  Packing  (1821)  248  The  habitual,  but  ever 
withholdable  bribes,  with  which  they  are  fed. 

Withiiolden  (v'iSh^a'ldsn),^/.  rt.  arch.  [pa. 
pple.  of  Withhold  z^.]  —  Withheld^/"/,  a. 

c  1430  Pol.  Rel.  ^  L.  Poems  213/340  Wiih-holden  hire 
ajcn  J>c  ri^t  Of  J^i  seruanntis  vpon  pee  crye.  i8oa-xa 
Bentham  Ration,  5^«rf/V.£r7V/.  (1827J  V.  97The  fallaciously 
oflTered  and  really  withholden  remedy.  Z884  Tennyson 
Cup  I.  i.  48  The  long-withhoideu  tribute. 

Witbiiolder  (witSh^u-ldaj).  [f.  Withhold  v* 
+  -ER 1.]     One  who  withholds. 

1483  Ada  Audit,  in  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  II.  Introd.  107 
That  scho  haue  hir  accioun  agane  the  withaldaris  of  thame. 
1516  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scat.  1. 418/1  To  compeil  the  withhnld- 
aris  and  intromettouris  thairwtth  to  deliuer  the  samyn  to 
thaim.  1548  Act  2  <^.?  Edw.  F/,  c.  13  §  13  Yt  shall  not  be 
laufull.  .to.  .sue  suche  witholder  of  tithes.,  before  any  other 
Judge  then  ecclesiasticalL  ax648  Lo.  Hf.rbert/i'^;/.  Vll! 
(1683)  117  If  either  Prince  haue  an  intention  to  recouer  any 
other  Rights,  against  other  with-holders.  a  1674  Traherne 
Chr.  Ethics  (1675)  555  He  hath  more  Withhofders  to  keep 
him  from  Sin.  1866  J.  G.  Muapny  Comm.  Exod,  xxii.  28 
Whether  he  \sc,  God]  be  regarded  as  thewithholder  of  pros- 
perity or  the  restrainer  of  crime.  19x7  Oitthwaite  Land 
or  Revol.  iii.  at  To  compel  the  urban  land  withholders  to 
use  or  part  with  the  land. 

Withholduig  (wish Ju'ldig),  vhl.  sh.  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ING 1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Withhold  :  re- 
tention, restraint,  keeping  back,  etc. 

CX386  Chaucer  Melib,  p  267  How  I  sbal  gouerne  me  In 
the  chesynge  and  in  the  withholdynge  of  my  conseillours. 
f  1400  tr.  Seer.  Seer.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  116  Broodnesse  of 
brest,  and  greetnesse  of  sholdres.  .by-tokyns..hardynesse, 
with  witholdynge  of  wyt,  and  ^  ndyrstondynge.  ^1430 
Pilgr,  Lyf  Manhode  n.  Hi.  (1869)  96.  So  is  to  me  an  hevy 
blok  the  bodi,  and  a  gret  withholdinge.  1440-1  Privy  Counc. 
Proc.  (P,R.O.),  Thendentures  of  bis  withholdyng  biiwix 
the  Kyng  and  him,  £'1450  Godstmv  Reg.  351  I'hat  they 
shulde  reccyue  the  tythys..  with-oul  ony  with-holdynge. 
X454  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  254/1  That  a  notable  some  of 
monneye  bee  to  me  delivered  . .  for  the  witholding  and  con- 
tenting of  such  Souldeours.  1526  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scot.  I. 
518/2  rhair  tressonable  assegeing,  taking  and  withhalding 
of  the  Kingis  castell.  a  1651  C.  Love  Combat  Flesh  ^  Spirit 
(1654)  41  The  withholdings  of  the  Spirit.  X705  Stanhope 
Paraphr.  II.  350  His  very  Withholdings  and  Delays  are 
kindly  meant.  1837  Lockhart  Scott  IV.  i.  18  The  with- 
holding of  the  avowal,  a  i86x  Clouch  Poems,  Uranus  3 
The . .  blank  profound.  Which . .  holds  All  knowledge,  ever  by 
withholding  holds.  X884  Latu  Times  Rep.  (N.S.)  LI.  242/2 
If  a  party., obtains  the  sanction  of  the  court  by  withholding 
information  which  is  material,  .such  withholding  amounts 
to  fraud. 

So  Withho'lding-  ///.  a.,  that  withI.olds. 

CX430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  xiii.  (1869)  183  With- 
holdmge,  and  ful  of  cley,  and , .  glcwy  is  J>ilke.  1898  Fortn. 
Rev.  Aug.  505  The  eternal  duel  between  the  desiring  flesh 
and  tlie  lAithholding  spirit. 

Withholdment.  rare.  [f.  Withhold  z/. + 
-MENT.]   =  Withholding  vbl.  sb. 

X640  O.  SEDCwrcK  Christ's  Counsell  183  An  avocation  or 
withholdment  from  errours.  185X  W.  Anderson  Exposure 
etf  Popery  (1878)  73  There  . .  is  an  important  withholdment 
made  in  the  communication. 
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Withi,  var.  with  thi :  see  W^ith  prep,  6, 
Within  (witSi'n),  adv.jprep.y  {aiij,).  Forms  (3-5 
written  as  one  or  as  two  words) ;  a.  i  wipinnan, 
wiSinnan,  2-4  wi'Sinne(n,  3-5  wij)inne,  etc.  (see 
With  and  Inne  ^Jt/z^.)  ;  also  3  wip  ine^n,  Or7fi. 
wipjjlnnenn,  3-4  -widine,  4-5  withine.  ^.  3 
witliii,  4-5  wipin,  etc.  (sec  With  and  IN  adv, ; 
abbreviated  4-6  wHn,  7  w^^^in),  4-  within.  [Late 
OE.  wipinnan,  f.  wip  \Nn:uprep.-vinnan  Inne, 
the  second  element  being  assimilated  to  In  adv. 
in  ME.  OE.  wifinnan^  wipgeflan  behind,  wipforan 
before,  wifgeondan  beyond,  wiphindan  behind,  wij>' 
ufan  above,  and  wipdian  Without,  form  a  group 
of  words  peculiar  to  English,  corresp.  to  and  perh, 
partly  modelled  on  the  synonymous  group  besffianf 
bseflan  Baft  adv.^  beforan  Before,  beieondan  Be- 
yond, behindan  Behind,  beinnan,  binnan  Bin 
adv.^  *beu/any  btifan  Bove  adv.,  beiiian,  butan 
Bout  adv.t  of  which  nearly  all  have  cognates  in 
West  Germanic.  Cf.  the  blended  forms  Bythinne, 
Bythout.] 
A.  adv.  (In  most  senses  opp.  to  Without  adv^ 

1,  In  the  inner  part  or  interior,  or  on  the  inner 
side  (of  a  receptacle  or  other  material  thing) ; 
inside,  internally. 

c  xooo  iELFRic  Gen.  vl  14  £>u  wyrcst  wununga  binnan  Sam 
arce  &  clsemst  wiSinnan  &  wi"6utan  mid  tyrwan.  C"  1250 
Gen.  ^  Ex.  640  De  rede  wid-innen  toknet  on  Wrechc  S.^t  sal 
jet  wurSen  sent,  a  1300  Cursor  M,  52^  His  hcued  with  in 
has  eien  tiiin,  t?e  lift  has  son  and  men  wit-in.  1398  Tkkvisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  iv.  iv.  (i495)evij,  By  heete  werkyiigcalwaye 
wythin  and  wythoute  bodyes  ben  consumyd  and  waasted. 
c  1430  Tzvo  Cookery-bks.  48  Bake  on  an  ovyn,  &  coloure  with- 
ynne  &  wyth-oute.  1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  i.  ii.  105  Set  a 
deepe  glasse  of  Reinisli-wine  on  the  contrary  Casket,  for  if 
the  diucll  be  within,  and  that  temptation  without,  I  know  he 
will  choose  it.  1796  Stedman  Suristam  II.  xviii.  51  Small 
annulated  black  spots,  which  are  white  within.  17517  Cole- 
BiDGB  Christabel  1. 127  The  gate  that  was  ironed  within  and 
without.  1815  Stephens  in  Shaiv's  Gen.  Zool.  IX.  1.  42  At 
the  bend  of  the  wing,  just  within,  is  a  horn-coloured  spine. 
18*7  Faraday  Chem.  Manip.  ix.  248  The  instrument  may  be 
removed,  and  the  fluid  within  transferred  to  any  convenient 
vessel.  1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  xxxiii,  The  tradesmen., 
locked  their  doors  and  barricaded  their  windows  within. 
b.-  In  the  interior  of  the  body  or  some  part  of  it. 

c\%2iQ  Bestiary  318  WiSinnen  he  haueS  brenning.  1387 
Tbevisa  Iligclen  I.  59  Betynge  of  veynes  is  bettre  i-knowe 
in  )?e  vttre  parties  of  bodies  pan  ynward  and  in  be  myddel 
wijiyniie,  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Lady e  ir.  246  How  al  hys 
glorious  body  muste  be  tormented,  .wythin  and  wythoute. 
1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V,  i.  i.  83  Wliy  should  a  man  whose 
bloud  is  warme  within,  Sit  like  his  Grandsire,  cut  in  Ala- 
blaster?  a  1639  Carew  Poems,  My  Mistress  commanding 
me  to  7-ettirn  her  Letters  68  Tiiough  the  skin  Be  clos'd 
without,  the  wound  festers  within.  [1843  Macaulay  Nora- 
tius  Ixii,  But  his  limbs  were  borne  up  bravely  By  the  brave 
heart  within.]  1844  Mrs.  Browning  Lay  o/Bro^vn  Rosary 
III.  xvi,  The  maidens'  lips  trembled  from  smiles  shut  within. 
O.  In  this  writing  or  document ;  herein.  Obs. 
exc.  in  technical  use. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  II.  35  As  hit  isl-saide  wl)?  ynne. 
ci^S^  Godstoiv  Reg.  368  As  is  I-wrlte  with-yn.  1498-1844 
[see  D.  a).  1519  Indenture  be tiv,  Pynson  and  Hortiian  in 
Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  (1867)  365  The  parties  wythin  namede. 
1651  tr.  Kitchin's  yurisd.  (1653)  550  We  A.  B.  and  C.  D. 
Coroners.. do  certifie  the  Justices  within  written,  .that  we 
have  searched  the  Rolles. 

fd.  (with  verb  of  motion)  So  as  to  go  in  or 
be  inside:    =  1'^ prep.  i.    Obs.  rare. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  7951  Hii  wi^Jinne  turndc  a^en  &  bom 
allenome,  c\^20 Liber Cocorumii.2t6-2)x()  Ponrehit  wlthinne. 

2.  a.  In  the  limits  of,  or  in  the  inner  part  of,  a 
space  or  region,  esp.  a  city  or  country ;  in  the  place 
or  realm. 

aiiaa  O.  E.  C/(r(7«.  (Laud)  an.  1048  [Hi]  ofslojon  XT^ex 
^e  wiSinnan  ^e  widutan  ma  )>anne  .xx.  manna,  c  1205  Lav. 
18300  Vtheres  cnihtes..  wereden  Jjene  tun  wi3  tnnen.  1390 
GowER  Con/,  in.  382  If  a  kyng  wol  justifie  His  lond  and 
hem  that  beth  withynne.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  11.  iv.  (1883) 
52  Scylla  that  was  Due  of  the  Romayns  wyth  oute  had 
many  fayr  victoyres  agaynst  the  Romayns  wyth  Inne.  1697 
Dryden  /Eneis  ix.  1034  But  whom  they  fear'd  without, 
thejf  found  within.  1849  Grote  Greece  11.  xliv.  V.  350 
Traitors  within,  as  well  as  exiles  without.  1914  Engl. 
Hist.  Rev,  Oct.  751  Support  for  the  royal  power  against  the 
barons  within  and  the  papacy  without. 

b.  In  (or  into)  the  house  or  dwelling,  indoors : 
»  In  adv.  5 ;  also,  in  the  inner  part  of  the  house, 
in  an  inner  chamber ;  Theatr.  (esp.  in  stage- 
directions),  behind  the  scenes. 

^  C1275  Lav.  642  He.  .)>rettede  J>an  castle  and  t?at  folk  wld 
ine.  1:1290  Beket  1175  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  140  Al  with*Inne 
seten  is  men  as  ]?ei  he  lowest  were,  c  1430  Syr  Tryam.  531 
To  mete  as  they  were  sett  in  halle,  Syr  Marrok  was  there 
ferre  withynne  y-wys.  1546  J.  Hevwood  Prov.  (1867)  32 
She  was  within,  but  he  was  yet  abrode.  1590  Shaks. 
Mids.  N.  IV.  i.  143  sta^e  dir.^  Shout  'within,  they  all  start 
vp.  iSpS—  yohn  IV,  I.  85  Go  stand  within  :  let  me  alone 
with  him.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  11.  xiv.  159  The 
mother  keepeih  within,  six  weeks.  1771  Wesley  yrnl, 
26  May  (1827)  III.  419  The  rain  obliged  me  to  preach 
within.  1815  Jane  Austen  Emma  xxxii,  Not  being  within 
when  he  called  the  other  day.  1833  L.  Ritchie  IVaud, 
Loire  131  *  Within,  there  I  ho  1'  shouted  the  traveller.  1837 
Dickens  Pickzv.  xxxiv,  Apartments  furnished  for  a  single 
gentleman.  Inquire  within.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
xxu  IV.  559  A  messenger  went  with  the  summons  to  the 
house  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  was  there  informed  that 
the  Swiss  was  not  within. 


WITHIN. 

C.   trans/.  In  the  number  or  membership  of  a 
class  or  community.     (Cf.  B,  i  e.)   rare. 
1526  [see  Without  adv.  3  bj. 

3.  /ig.  In  the  inward  being ;  in  the  mind,  soul,  or 
heart  (sometimes  implying  *  in  one's  true  character 
as  opposed  to  outward  appearance  *) ;  inwardly. 

c  1000  jElfric  Gen.  vi.  6  ^ehrepod  mid  heortan  samysse 
widinnan,  ciooo  —  Hom.  I.  604  We  beoci  fram  Code 
Xesewene  aGsGer  je  widutan  xe  wi3innan.  CI175  Lamb. 
Hom,  95  5if^  I'c  halia  gast  ne  Tear "5  J^es  monnes  heorte  and 
his  mod  wic5-innan.  cxaoo  Okmin  5751  5iff  I'iss  halljhe 
grij))*  iss  wel  wil?)>innenn  i  Jjin  herrte.  ^1225  Ancr.  R.  4 
Vorto  riwlen  Jjc  heorte  wi5innen.  1340  Ayenb.  10  pe  zixto 
heste  uorbyet  J)e  dede  wy)>-oute,  ac  j?is  uorbyet  J>e  grant- 
inge  wy}>inne.  f  1386  Chaucer  Wife's  T.  87  Be  we  neuer 
so  vicious  with-Inne  We  wol  been  holden  wise.  1421 
26  Pol.  Poems  xviii.  118  Be  suche  wil>ynne,  as  je  outward 
seme,  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  22  Hen.  VIII,  187  b,  His  graces 
sight  was  so  gulke  . .  that  he  saw  him,  ye  and  saw  through 
him,  both  within,  and  without.  1617  Fletcher  Valentinian 
IV.  iv,  Think  not  the  worse  ..,1  shed  not  teares,  Great 
griefes  lament  within.  1676  Dryden  Aurengz.  iv.  i,  I  ., 
Stood  fiim  collected  in  my  Strength  within.  1690  Norris 
Beatitudes  (1692)  159  Look  within,  for  within  is  the  Fountain 
of  Good.  1850  I'lcNNYSON  /«  Mem.  xxxiii,  Thou,  that 
countest  reason  ripe  In  holding  by  the  law  within. 

4.  Preceded  hy  front  {^out  of),  in  various  senses. 
c  1489  Caxton  Sonues  0/  Aymon  xv.  357  Ye  shall  not  goo 

oute  of  wythin,  wythout  my  leve.  1645  Gataker  God's 
Eye  on  Israel  52  Nor  any  helper..;  as  no  power  from 
within,  so  no  ayd  from  without.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  64 
Other  Powers..  Fell  not,  but  stand  unshak'n,  from  within 
Or  from  without.  x8lo  Worpsw.  Sonn.  ^  O'eriveening 
Statesmen',  From  within  proceeds  a  Nation's  health.  1837 
P.  Keith  Bot.  Lex.  273  When  the  impression  from  without| 
or  the  stimulus  from  within,,  .excites  the  organs.  1896  J. 
Davidson  Fleet  St.  Ecloptes  Ser.  il  38  Be  your  own  star, 
for  strength  is  from  within. 

1 6.  Below  the  number  or  amount  mentioned ; 
less.     (Cf.  B.  7.)    Obs. 

c  137s  .5"^.  Leg.  Saints xxxvi.  {Baptista)  997  Al  barnis .  .Of 
twa  3ere  elde  &  withine.  01425  Cursor  M.  11567  (Triii.) 
Of  two  3eer  or  wijjynne  J?us  [Coit.  Tua  yeir  or  less].  1450 
Paston  Lett.  I.  155  To  bye  it  at  the  some  of  C.  mark  or 
wythynne.  X509  Re^.  Privy  Seal  Scot.  I.  286/2  To  the 
nowmer  of  xii  personis  or  within. 

t  6.   In  possession  or  occupation.    Obs.  rare. 

1573  in  Hone  Man.  ^  Manor.  Rec.  (1906)  191  Aforesaid 
Agnes  survived  him,  and  kept  herself  within,  and  was,  and 
still  is,  seised  thereof  for  term  of  her  life. 
B.  prep. 

1.  In  the  inner  part  or  interior  of,  inside  of,  in 
(a  space,  region,  receptacle,  etc.).  {a)  as  a  mere 
synonym  oiX'S  prep.  i.    arch. 

The  use  with  gen.  in  '  t>a;t  wiSinnan  ys  calicys  '{Ags.  Gosp. 
Matt,  xxiii.  26)  b  a  literalism  of  translation  (Vulg.  guod 
intus  est  cnlicis  =  to  eyjo^  toG  ttottjpioi'J. 

c  117S  Lamb.  Horn.  89  pa  weren  Jjer  igedered  wi5inne  J>ere 
buruh  of  ierusalem  irowfeste  men.  aiz^o  Ureisun  49  in 
O.  E.  Horn.  1. 193  Wi3.inne  paradise,  c  1250  Gen,  ^  Ex.  348 
Vn-welde  woren..Here  owen  limes  hem  wiO-in.  Ibid.  555 
Do  wex  a  flod  'h'\%  werlde  wid-hin.  a  lyxi  Cursor  M.  26^8 
|?ou  and  ^i  childer.  .And  |jat  wons  Yi  house  wiiin.  1388  m 
Archseologia  LII.213  Wtm  the  said  westre.  C1400  Aniurs 
Arth,  136  Sei  me,.whi  )?ou  walkest  )?es  waye^,  )?e  wodes 
wilh-in?  ^1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn  viii.  heading,  To 
passe  oner  the  ryuere  wythin  a  bote.  1513  Douglas  JEneis 
VII.  Prol.  116  Wythin  m>^  bed  I  waikynnit  quhair  I  lay. 
1596  SiiAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  i.  i.  94  Schoolemasters  will  I  keepe 
within  my  house.  1611  Bible  Ps.  ci.  2,  1  will  walkc  within 
my  house  with  a  perfect  heart.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg. 
III.  810  The  Viper  dead,  within  her  Hole  is  found.  1768 
Sterne  Sent,  youm.,  Moulines,  Her  head  leaning  on  one 
side  within  her  hand.  1820  Keats  Isabella  xxxvili.  It  shall 
comfort  me  within  the  tomb.  1867  Morris  Jason  i.  86  The 
balh  within  the  pool  of  some  green  rill. 

(jp)  with  emphasis  on  the  restriction  or  confine- 
ment by  limits  or  boundaries  :  In  the  limits  of, 
not  outside  or  beyond,  Opp.  to  Without //v/.  i. 
(The  current  use.) 

1131  O.  E,  Chron.  (Laud),  Ealle  J^a  Sing  ^a  waeron  wiSInne 
mynstre  &  wiSuten,  cx2oo  Ormin  1084  He..5ede  upp  to 
\>2Xt  allterr  t>att  wass  wiJ»J>innenn  wa^herifft.  c  1300  K. 
Hom  256  (Laud\  Wit  hinhe  be  curt  and  wit  oute.  1390 
Gower  Con/.  III.  307  Everything  which  was  honesteWith- 
innen  house  and  ek  withoute.  c  1400  Maundev.  (1919)  i-  5 
The  water  of  the  see  is  fressch  &  hcldeth  his  swetness.xx. 
myle  within  the  see.  C14S0  Godstow  Reg.  665  In  weyes 
and  pathes..with-in  burgh  and  with-out  burgh.  1539  Bible 
(Great)  1  Kings  vi.  23  Within  the  Oracle  he  made  two 
Cherubims  of  Oliue  tree.  1551  Crowley  Pleas.  Ar  Payne 
no  Tj^U  all  the  good  and  fruitfull  grounde  Were  hedged  in 
whythin  your  mownde.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholafs 
Voy.  I.  xiv.  15  Many  small  houses  very  aunciently  bniided 
witliin  the  grounde  [  =  underground].  17x1  Steele  Sped. 
No.  91  f  I  Within  the  Liberties  of  the  City  of  Westminster. 
1794  Act  34  Geo.  Ill,  c.  93  §  63  The  Mines  and  Minerals 
lying  and  being  within  or  under  the  said  Lands.  18^9 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  ix.  II.  437  Privileged  districts,  within 
which  the  Papal  government  had  no  more  power  than 
within  the  Louvre  or  the  Escurial. 

b.  In  (an  inclosure  or  inclosing  boundary)  ;  so 
as  to  be  included,  contained,  surrounded,  or  con- 
fined by.     Also  in_;f^.  context  (cf.  9). 

Within  boai'd  (Naut.),  in  the  inside  of  a  ship:  see  Board 
sb.  12.     Within  the  lists  :  see  List  sIk^  g. 

1387-8  T.  Usk  Test.  Love  i.  iii.  (Skeat)  1.  54  These 
broughten  me  within-borde  of  this  shippe  of  'i'raveyle. 
a  1400  Pistill  0/  Susan  10  \\\)>  Inne  the  sercle  of  sees  Of 
Erberi  and  Alees.  a  1400-50  /^'rtr^ /4/^-t-.  211  With-in  )« 
merris  of  Messedoyn.  1559  W.  Cuningham  Cosnzogr.  Glasse 
17  A  Circle  is  a  plaine  and  fiat  figure  comprehended  within 
one  line,  which  is  called  a  circumference.  1596  Dalrympuc 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  9  Scotlande  ..  is  hail 
w'in  the  sey,  excepte  that  parte  quhair  it  jyes  to  Ingland. 
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1598  Stow  Surv,  343  First  to  speake  of  that  part  within 
the  gate.  1638  Baker  tr.  Balzac  s  Lett.  (vol.  II.)  5  To  gain 
beleefe,  one  must  keepe  himselfe  within  the  bounds  of 
likelihood.  1725  Watts  Logic  i,  vi.  §  <;  To  leave  Obscurities 
in  the  Sentence,  by  confining  it  within  too  narrow  Limits. 
1779  j^/rVror  No.  xo  Pii  A  man  who  has  confined  his  turn  for 
enjoyment  within  the  bounds  pointed  out  by  nature.  1831 
Caslyls  Sart.  Res.  i.  iii,  The  proud  Grandee  . ,  reposes 
within  damask  Curtains.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.\\.  I. 
231  Whether  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  lay  within  or 
without  the  limit  was  the  question,  ibid.v.tt^  Five  hundred 
prisoners  had  been  crowded  into  the  parish  church  of  Weston 
Zoyland  ; . .  five  expired  within  the  consecrated  walls.  1871 
R.  H._  HuTTOM  T/teoL  Ess.  (1888)  i.  7  Those  within  the  circle 
of  its  influence. 

{b)  Appended  to  names  of  places  lying  within 
a  certain  boundary  or  area,  as  Bishopsgate  Within 
(i.  e.  within  the  walls  of  London),  Hennngion 
Witkinii.t.  within  the  borough  of  Woodstock). 

1598  Stow  Surv.  85  Aldersgate  ward  within  and  without. 
Ibid,  248  Faringdon  Warde,  Infra,  or  within.  1657  Howell 
Londinop.  87  We  will.,  take  a  Survey  of  Bridge  Ward 
within,  so  called  of  London -Bridge.  1745  Kent^s  Land. 
Directory  93  Ware  Nathaniel,  Grocer,  Bishopsgate  within. 
1837  DrcKENs  Pickw.  xlv.  The  united  parishes  of  Saint 
Simon  Without,  and  Saint  Walker  Within.  1899  Kelly's 
Direct.  OxoH  yz-^f^  Hensington  Within  is  a  civil  parish, 
formed.. from  the  portion  of  the  old  parish  in  Woodstock 
municipal  borough. 

fo.  Within  land  \  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
at  a  distance  from  the  coast  or  other  boundary : 
—  Inland  C.   Obs. 

1614  PuRCHAS  Pil^mofe  \x.  iv.  (ed.  2)  840  The  Pories 
dwell  an  hundred  miles  within  Land.  1617  Morvson  Ittn. 
in.  141  Coventry,  .at  this  day  is  the  fairest  City  within-land. 
1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  206  Though  there  is  plenty  of 
the  same  kind  of  stone  to  be  found  in  Strata  within  land  j 
yet . ,  the  lime-burners  can  procure . .  sufficient  quantity  from 
tbe  shelving  sea-shore.  xSy  Scott  Guy  M.  xxxiv,  It  was 
too  far  wtthm  land,  and  I  might  have  been  scented. 

d.  On  the  inner  (esp.  landward)  side  of ;  further 
in  than.     (Cf.  Withodt  B.  i  c.)  ?  Obs, 

1743  BuLKELKY  &  Cummins  Voy.  S.  Seas  lao  The  Cutter, 
being  on  the  Beam,  and  four  Miles  within  us.  1766  Goldsm. 
Vicar  IV.  iv,  Three  other  apartments,  one  for  my  wife  and 
me,  another  for  our  two  daughters,  within  our  own.  1793 
Smkatos  Edystone  L.  %  336  At  116  yards  within  high-water 
mark,  f  1804  Janb  Austen  The  Ivatsons  in  Mem,  (1871) 
321  The  tea-room  was  a  small  room  within  the  card-room. 

e.  trans/.  In  the  membership  of  (a  class,  society, 
eta);  (in  predicate)  included  in,  forming  apart 
of.     (Cf.  l^prep.  7.) 

1697  Jos.  Woodward  Relig,  Soc.  vi.  (1701)  124  It  is  ob- 
jected..That  this  is  a  Society  within  a  Society,  and  a 
Refining  upon  a  Reformed  Church.  1799  Monthly  Rev. 
XXX.  471  Compositions  which  maybe  arranged  within  this 
class.  1885  Law  Times  Rep.  (N.S.)  LH.  319/3  Criminal 
informations  are  within  tbe  mischief  intended  to  be  guarded 
against. 
2.  To  the  interior  of;  into.  Also  with  the 
boundary  as  obj.,  as  in  I  b.  (Cf.  In  prep,  30.) 
Obs,  or  arch, 

c  1205  Lay.  5812  Eelln  &  Brennes  bu^en  beom  fram  (>an 
fuhte  wih  inneii  are  muchele  die  c\z</>Cen,  if  Ex.  3775 
Alle  he  sunken  3c  er3e  wi3in.  13. .  Cursor  M.  2303  (Gott.) 
Feindes  crepe  t'as  ymagis  wid-in.  1390  Cower  Con/.  I.  80 
This  Hors-.Was  hroght  withinne  the  Cite.  14*3  Jas.  I. 
Kingis  Q.  lxx%'ii,  I  was  anon  In  brogbt  Within  a  chamber. 
e  1480  Henrvson  Wolf  ff  Wether  51  Was  nouther  Uolf, 
Uildcat,  nor  )it  Tod  Durst  cum  within  thay  boundis  all 
about.  1508  Dunbar  Gold.  Targe  ga  Full  lustily  thir  ladyes 
..Enterit  within  this  i»ark.  158*  N.  Lichefield tr. Caj/a«- 
hedeCs  Conq.E.  Ind,  i.  v.  13  b,  Going  upon  the  friday 
within  a  certein  harbour.  x6ioShaks.  T'^w/.  i.  ii.ii,Iwou1d 
Hauesuncke  the  Sea  within  the  Earth.  xZ^'Liugkro  A  nglo' 
Saxon  Ch.  (1858)  I.  vii.  291  Admission  within  tbe  fold. 

1 3.  In  or  into  the  midst  of,  among,  with ;  spec, 
in  the  house  of;  hence,  in  the  hands  or  possession  of. 

a  ia40  Ureisun  26  in  O.  E.  Horn.  \.  igi  Eiuoren  Sine  leoue 
sune  wi3-innen  scraphine.  c  14J5  Engl.  Conq.  Ircl.  52  Whan 
thay  mygbt  nat  wyth  streynth  ^pede,  thay  bethoght  ham  that 
wyth  falshed  &  wyih  treyson  tney  wold  come  wyth-yn  ham. 
14*8  Engl.  Misc.  (Surtccs)  2  To  serche  what  osmundes  he 
bad  with  in  hym  at  yat  tyme.  c  1450  Capcrave  Life  St. 
Gilbert  XX.  93  So  wer  )>ese  chanones  fer  sette  fro  ^e  nunnes 
))at  bei  schuld  not  come  wtth'inne  \>c  nunnes  . .  but  only  for 
ministracion  of  \fe  sacramentis,  1474  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  399  Yf 
be  kepe  any  Bawdery  withinne  hym  his  fyne  is  at  euery 
tyme  vjs.  viij  d.  1482  in  Engl.  hist.  Rev.  Jan.  (1910)  132 
He  sballe  hynde  and  repayre  alle  bookes  needefuUe  wythine 
vs.  1490  IVill  y.  ^'ix^^r  (Somerset  Ho.),  Elisabeth,  .dwelling 
within  me.  1493  Mirk's  Festyualli$\fi  Some,  .men  y*  had 
copyes  of  this  bokis  within  hem  at  home.  1570  Foxe  A.  4" 
M.  (ed.  2)  2124/3  A  woman  that  dwelleth  within  vs.  1609 
TouftMEUR  Funeral  Poem  Sir  E.  Fer^.When  occasion  did  pre* 
sent  His  observation  with  some  accident  Within  the  enemie, 
that  did  invite  The  side  he  served  in  to  attempt  a  fight. 

4.  Various  tratisf.  uses,  chiefly  with  reflexive  pro- 
noun. +  €L  In  the  limits  of  (not  beyond  or  out- 
side) the  body,  community,  or  collection  of.  Within 
themselves  {our selves  ^tic.)'.  among  themselves  (etc), 
independently  of  others.   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  1914  Wit-in  )?eir  auen  kind  to  brede, 
1484  Cov, Leet  Bk.  ^22  Hit  shaUbe  determyned  &  orderyd 
by  all  the  Mairys  withyn  them  selff.  1496  Rolls  0/  Par  It. 
y\.  516/2  They,  within  theymsclfe,  shall  make-  Colleccion 
of  such  Somes  of  Money  as  shall  be  assessed,  .to  be  levyed. 
1591  Shaks.  /  Hnt.  I'f,  IV.  i.  140  If  theyperceyue  dissention 
in  our  lookes,  And  that  within  our  selues  we  disagree.  1654 
Earl  Monm.  tr.  Bentivoglio's  Wars  P'landers  189  They 
diffcr-d  within  themselves  in  their  votes,  1737  (S.  Bering- 
ton]  G.  di  Lucca's  Mem.  (1738)  113  Living  entirely  within 
themselves,  free  from  all  Mixture  and  Commerce  with  other 
People. 


b.  Within  oneself  {itself,  etc.)  :  {a)  so  as  to  be 
self-contained  01  independent,  without  external 
connexion  (now  dial.)  ;  f  {b)  in  self-command  or 
self-control,  not  *  beside  oneself ;  {c)  in  the  limits 
of  one's  own  belongings  or  resources,  without  ex- 
ternal supply  or  aid  (now  dial.) ;  {d)  not  beyond 
one's  normal  capacity  of  exertion  ;  without  strain, 
or  waste  of  energy  or  effort. 

(it)  15x8  Star  Chamber  Cases  {Selden  Soc.)  IL  136  He 
seid,,that  my  lord  of  Pelurburghwas  lord  and  Kyng  wythin 
hym  self  vnder  the  Kyng.  1^17-46  Thomson  Summer  772 
A  world  within  itself,  Disdaming  all  assault.  1815  Scott 
Guy  M.  xxxvi.  Some  efforts . .  towards  building  houses  within 
thejfiselvest  as  they  are  emphatically  termed. 

{d)  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  <?•  CI.  11.  v,  75  Good  Madam,  keepe 
your  selfe  within  your  selfe. 

(c)  1738  Earl  Oxford  in  Portland  Papers  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  VI,  171  The  several  officers  have  all  within  them- 
selves for  their  use,  cook,  butler,  housekeeper,  wash  house, 
laundry,  brew  house.  x;jS7  [Burke]  Europ.  Settlem.  Amer. 
vii.  XXL  II.  239  They  drive  a  great  many  cattle  from  North 
Carolina.. into  Virginia,  to  be  slaughtered  therej  and  they 
kill  and  salt  some  beef,  and. .pork,  for  the  West  Indies, 
within  themselves.  1801  Farmers  Mag.  Aug.  309  They, 
for  tbe  most  part,  live  entirely  upon  the  |jroduce  of  the  farm, 
and  think  they  do  well  when  they  can,  (in  their  own  words) 
Mive  wi:hin  themselves';  that  is  to  say,  ..without  buying 
any  thing.  1824  Carr  Craven  Gloss.y  Within-oursells,  in 
our  possession,  without  purchase. 

{d)  1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  IL  148  The  Sweat 
will  not.. appear  so  plentiful,  provided  he  \sc.  the  horse] 
is  quite  run  within  himself,  i860  Whvte-Melville  Mkt. 
Harb.  x.  76  [The  horse]  going  well  on  his  haunches,  and 
quite  within  himself.  1878  Month  Aug.  463  They  are 
rowing  quite  within  themselves,  in  very  good  time,  and  have 
the  race  in  hand. 

6.  fig'  In  the  (inner)  being,  soul,  or  mind  of. 
Within  oneself  spec,  (after  say,  think,  etc.)  =  in 
thought,  mentally,  without  outward  expression. 

c  1000  Ags,  Ps.  (Spelman)  cii[i].  1  Ealle  3a  3e  wiSinnan  me 
synd  [Vulg.  intra  me  sunt\,  a  xx^  Lo/song  in  O.  E.  Horn, 
I.  211  t>i  passiun  acwencbe  l^e  passiun  of  sunnen  i>et  wunie3 
wi3  inne  me.  4x1300  Cursor  M.  807  pe  find  ..  said  wit 
bin  his  sari  ihoght,  Ic  haue  him  don  to  suinc  for  noght. 
X303  R.  Brunne  Handl,  Synne  326  pe  holy  goste  ys  be 
withynne.  1340  Ayenb.  153  Huanne  |>ise  luo  ziden  of  pe 
herte  byej>  acorded . .  Jjct  is  J>e  scele  and  J>et  wyl  Jjanne  is 
^e  man  ordine  wyj>-inne  him-zelue.  1340-^0  Alex,  ff  Dind. 
338  To  ouyr-comcn  enemis  ))at  am  J>e  wijj-inne.  138a  Wv- 
CLip  Matt.  ix.  31  She  saide  with  ynne  hir  self,  5if  I  touche 
oonly  the  clothis  of  hym,  I  shal  be  saaf.  xsoo-so  Dunbar 
Poems  Ixix.  2a  Hald  Hoip  and  Treuthe  within  the  fast, 
xsj6  Tindale  Luke  xxiv.  32  Did  not  ourc  hertes  burns 
wyth  in  vs,  whyll  he  talked  with  vs?  1600  Shaks.  A,  Y.  L. 
I.  i.  24  The  spirit  of  my  Father,  which  I  thinke  is  within 
mee,  begins  to  mutime  against  this  seruitude.  ^  a  x668 
Lassels  Vcy.  Italy  v.  (1698)  118  Laughing  within  him- 
self. X748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1768)  VI.  217  'Ihey  will 
be  moved  on  the  slightest  occasions,  whether  those  offer 
from  within  or  without  them.  X836  Lvtton  Duchess  de  La 
I'alliirt  HI.  iii,  How  sinks  my  heart  within  me !  1853  RocK 
Ch,  Fathers  ii.  xii.  (1903)  IV.  179  The  priest  prayed— by 
name,  but  within  himself— for  the  then  pope  [etc.]._  x86o 
Hawthorne  Marble  J-'aun\\\.{iZ6$)  ^$  It  irks  my  brain  and 
heart  to  think  of  her,  all  shut  up  within  herself.  X896  Hous- 
man  Skropsh.  Lad  xxx,  And  fire  and  ice  within  me  fight 
Beneath  the  suffocating  night. 

6.  Inthe  limits  of(ai>eriod  of  time)  ;  most  usually, 
before  the  end  of,  after  not  more  than  ;  also,  since 
the  beginning  of,  not  more  than  .  .  .  ago ;  or  gen. 
between  the  beginning  and  end  of,  in  the  coarse  of, 
during.  So  +  within  a  word  ■  as  soon  as  a  word 
was  uttered,  at  a  word. 

£XX7S  E.  E,  KVesp.')  Horn.  89  WiSinnen  feower  wucan 
comen  [hi]  to  him.  c  xaoj  Lav.  ^955  Wi3  innen  a  lut  3ercn 
Brennes  hine  bi.(5ohte.  c  laoo  Beket  1500  in  S.  Eng,  Leg. 
149  Euercch  Abbod  of  greie  Monekes  to  bulke  chapitle  cam 
With-Inne  J>re  jer.  1303  R,  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  7047 
Sone  aftyrward,  with-yn  a  lytyl.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI,  B.  x. 
149  He  hath  wedded  a  wyf  wiih-lnne  J^is  syx  monethes. 
c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  103,  I  fel  a-slepe  with-Inne  an  our 
or  two.  ci^oo  Maundkv.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  119  He  schall  hafe 
worde  within  a  day  and  a  nyght.  X53S  Coverdalk  Acts 
i.  5  Ye  shalbe  baptysed  with  y*  holy  goost,  &  that  within 
this  few  dayes.  1548  Pattks  Exped.  Scot.  Pref.  bvb,  How 
many  meanes  and  wcys  hath  my  lord  Protectours  grace, 
within  his  tyme  of  gouernaunce.. attempted.. to_  »honne 
these  warres.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  11.  To  King  §  15 
Things.. which  may  be  done  in  succession  of  ages,  though 
not  within  the  houre-glasse  of  one  mans  life.  X651  tr. 
Xitchin's  yurisd.  {i6s3)  79  If  the  Owner  do  not  come  within 
a  year  and  a  day.  X7S7  Mrs.  Griffith  Lett.  Henry  4- 
Frances  (1767)  IV.  247,  I  am,  within  these  three  Days, 
recovering  Spirits  and  Appetite.  xSaa  Acts  Geo.  2V c.  39 
5  I  Within  Twenty  one  Days  after  the  Execution  of  such 
Warrant  of  Attorney,  X869  '  Mark  Twain  '  New  Pilgr, 
Progr.  xL  (1870)85  The  cry  went  abroad  of 'Ten  minutes 
to  dress  for  breakfast  I*. .  I  was  dressed  within  the  ten 
minutes.  X871  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  xix.  IV.  361  One  of 
which  was  standing  within  the  present  generation.  X918 
Act  8 Geo.  Kc.  2  {title).  The  Hours  within  which  Marriages 
may  be  lawfully  solemnized. 

t  b.  Within  night :  after  nightfall.    Obs, 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk,  7894  The  day  was  gon,  thei  hadde 
nolyght,  Korit  waswel  with-Inne  nyght.  x5a3LD.  Berners 
Froiss.  {1812)  I.  cccxi.  533  About  two  houres  within  night 
they  armed  them.  x63a  Liihgow  Tmv.  iv.  142  The  Ust 
howre  of  Prayer,  is  alwayes  two  or  three  howrcs  within 
night.  1685  W.  Hedges  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  206  We., 
arrived,  .a  little  within  night. 

t  C.  (without  reference  to  limits)  At  some  time 
during:   =  Ita prep.  18.    Obs, 

147X  Acta  Audit, (iS^g)  i6/t  pe  last  court  quhen..^e  donie 
was  gevin  was  within  feryale  tyme  onnegude  Wcdnisday  in 


passioun  woulk.  rssi-»  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Edw,  VI 
(1914)  74  Boughte  of  him  within  y«  moneth  of  december, 
1599  Shaks.  Hen.  K,  i.  ii.  60  King  Pharamond..died  within 
the  yeere  of  our  Redemption,  Foure  hundred  twentie  six. 
1651  tr.  Kitchin's  jfurisd.  (1653)  79  He  to  whom  the  property 
is,  may  take  him  within  the  year.  [1850  Tennyson  In  Mem, 
xcii,  Tho'  it  spake  and  bared  to  view  A  fact  within  the 
coming  year.] 

7.  Not  beyond  or  above  fa  specified  or  implied 
amount  or  degree) ;  at,  in,  or  of  less  than  or  not 
more  than ;  so  as  not  to  exceed  or  surpass ;  esp, 
{b)  in  expressions  of  a  small  difference  or  margin  of 
error  from  a  larger  amount :  ==  with  a  difference  of 
not  more  than  (so  much)  above  or,  usually,  below. 

1388  WvcLiF  1  Chron,  xxvii.  23  Dauid  nolde  noumbre  hem 
with  ynne  twenti  jeer  [1382  fro  twenty  jeer  and  benethen], 
c  X400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxx.  137  Faire  damysellz  withlrj 
be  elde  of  xv.  jere.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  290  Wether  J?ei 
ben  cosynnes  wytbinne  degre  of  mariage  or  no.  1489  Acta 
Audit.  {1839)  131/2  J>e  sereffis  quhilkis  prisit  his  gudis  haid 
prisit  i?aim  gretly  within  J>e  avale  of  ^aim.  X513  Act  4 
Hen.  VIII  c.  20  Preamble,  Beyng  of  kyn..unto  the  said 
John.. within  the  second  and  third  degree.  X7a7  Swift 
Let.  to  very  young  Lady  Misc.  IL  337,  I  think  you  ought 
to  be  well  informed  how  much  your  Husband's  Revenue 
amounts  to,  and  be  so  good  a  Computer  as  to  keep  within  it. 
X783  Ld.  Percy  tn  G.  Rose's  Diaries  (i860)  I.  58  Being.. 
determined  to  live  within  my  income.  1851,  x887  [see  Mark 
sb,^  12  c].  X885  Law  Rep.  29  Chanc.  Div.  453  The  actions 
were  commenced  within  a  few  days  of  each  other. 

(*)  >556  ]'  Hkvwood  spider  «J-  F.  Ixxvi.  28  Thousands . .  are 
gone.. Till  all:  within  fortie,  weare  flowne  tjuight  awaie; 
i6ox  Holland  Pliny  xiii.  xv.  I.  395  The,  .diametre.  .was 
foure  foot  within  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  x6o6  Shaks. 
Tr,  <5-  Cr,  T.  ii.  126  He  is  very  yong,  and  yet  will  he  within 
three  pound  lift  as  much  as  his  brother  Hector.  X711  Steelb 
Sped.  No.  91  r  I  She  has  a  tall  Daughter  within  a  Fortnight 
of  Fifteen.  1886  E.  C.  Robins  Temple  Sol.  {1887)  15  The  ex- 
treme  length  of  Solomon's  Temple,  .is  made  (in  his  restora- 
tion of  it)  to  agree  with  that  of  the  Temple  of  Paestum 
within  2  inches.  xtfaaConquest  K-^x.  168  The  unit  of  electrical 
current.. was  obtained.. to  within  one  point  in  20,000. 

t  b.  Within  age  =  of  less  than  full  age,  tinder 
age.    Obs. 

C-X400  Pilgr.  So7vle  (Caxton)  iv.  xxxviii.  (1859)  64  They., 
gouerne  hym,  ryght  as  he  were  to  yonge  within  age.  M5^ 
\^yiMyrr,ourLadye  iii.  317  Chyldren.  .that  dye  wythin 
age  vncrystened.  15*5  Ld.  Berners  P'roiss.  (1812)  IL  cL 
[xcvii.]  295  When  kynge  Rycharde  was  crowned.. he  was 
within  age,  and  a  kynge  ought  nat  to  gouerne  a  royalme 
tyll  he  be  xxi.  yeres  of  age.  X596  Bacon  Use  Com.  Law 
iii.  (1630)  35  Leauing  their  heire  within  age,  a  Male  within 
21.  and  a  female  within  14.  yeares. 

c.  Not  beyond  or  outside  (a  specified  distance)  ; 
at  or  to  a  distance  of  less,  or  not  more,  than  ; 
nearer  or  not  farther  away  than. 

Often  in  fig.  phrases,  as  within  an  ace,  a  hair's  breadth  of 

£'1440  Generydes  3044  As  sone  as  Ermones..Sawe  that  he 
was  withynne  his  wepons  length,  Anon  he  smote  Att  hym. 
1537  Lavton  in  Lett.  Suppr.  Monast.  (Camden)  157  Other 
doctor  Lee  or  I  have  familier  acqwayntance  within  x.  or  xij. 
mylles  of  hit.  X634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  25  [We]  came 
within  foure  degrees  of  the  /Equinoctiall.  1700  T.  Brown 
tr.  Fresny's  Amusent.  23  'ihe  least  false  Step  brings  them 
within  an  Ace  of  Death.  X7a6,  1839  [see  Inch  sb.^  2].  X7S5, 
1767  [see  Hair's-breadth,  Hairbreadth].  \'j^\  Act  34 
Geo.  Ill  c.  93  §  64  Witliin  the  Distance  of  I'en  Yards.  i8ia 
Jefferson  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  178  Almost  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  each  other.  X863  Whvtk-Mklville  Gladiators 
xxxvii.  The  German  would  not  permit  Esca  to  approach 
within  spcar's-length  of  his  post.  1865  A.  Trollope  Belton 
Estate  xiii,  Keeping  within  a  few  yards  of  his  sister's  chair. 

8.  In  expressions  referring  to  the  physical  range 
of  some  action  or  perception  :  Not  beyond,  not 
farther  than  the  extent  of:  as  within  call^  near 
enough  to  hear  a  call ;  within  reach^  near  enough 
to  reach,  or  to  be  reached;  within  sights  or  hearings 
near  enough  to  see  or  hear,  to  be  seen  or  heard  ;  etc. 
Often  const,  ^(the  agent  or  percipient,  or  the  object 
of  the  action  or  perception).     Cf.  In  prep.  9  d. 

A  x533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  Iv.  188  He  slewe..all  that 
came  within  bis  stroke,  a  X533-  [see  Sight  sb.^  4  e].  X580- 
[see  Cannon-shot  3].  X581  Pettie  tr.  Guazzd's  Civ.  Com'. 
1.  (1586)  25  Shocte  not  at  every  bird,  but  onely  at  those  that 
are  within  reach  to  be  hit.  159X  Shaks.  'Tzvo  Gent.  v.  iv. 
127  Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath,  x 607-  [see 
Earshot].  x6a3  Massincer  Dk.  Milan  iv.  iii,  Be  within 
call.  X687  Prior  Hin^i  ^  P.  Transv.  5  Stand  off  and  come 
not  within  my  Swords  point.  X7ia  Addison  Spect,  No.  31X 
F4  A  Man. .talking  loud  within  her  Hearing.  X766,  i86s 
[see  H  earing  vbl.  sb.  i  b].  1826  J.  F.  Cooper  Last  ofMohi' 
cans  XV,  There  is  also  a  powerful  force  within  a  few  hours' 
march  of  us.  X856  Mrs.Cablyi.e  Lett.  II.  280,  I  will  never 
be  '  within  wind    of  Scotsbrig  without  going  to  see  Jamie. 

b.  Inside  the  guard,  defence,  or  point  of;  near 
enough  to  come  to  grips  with ;  Fencings  on  the 
inside  of  (one's  sword,  arm,  etc.).  Alsojf^.  Now 
rare  or  Obs^ 

156.  Robin  Hood,  Play  (ed.  W.  Copland)  H  ij  b,  Well  I 
wote  the  horeson  Icpie  within  me  And  fro  me  he  toke  my 
purse.  1589  P.  IvE  Forti/.  105  'J'he  Spanyards  with  their 
Targets  entred  within  our  Switzers,  under  their  Pikes,  and 
constrained  them  to  forsake  their  Pikes.  1590  Shaks.  Com, 
Err.  V.  i.  34  Some  get  within  him,  take  his  sword  away. 
rtx697  South  Serm.,  Rom.  i.  32  II.  2^6  When  by  such 
Insinuations  they  have  once  got  within  him,  and  are  able  to 
drill  him  on  from  one  Lewdness  to  another.  X707  Sir  W. 
HoPK  New  Method  Fencing  99  The  Single  Feint  wtthm  and 
above  the  Sword,  called  in  the  Schools  Volte  Coupi.  \tix 
Steele  Spect.  No.  109  F  3  He  came  within  the  Target  of  the 
Gentleman  who  rode  against  him.  X809  Roland  Fencing 
74  When,  upon  joining  blades  with  your  adversary,  you 
find  your  sword  in  a  line  between  his  sword-arm  and  tbe 
left  side  of  his  body.. it  is  termed  being  within  tbe  arm. 
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sM  R.  F.  BcRTON*  Xew  Sysi,  Siyord  Extre.  52  When  the 
point  is  passed  well  under  and  uithln  the  sword-arm. 

9.  Jfi^.  In  the  extent  of  (something  abstract  figured 
as  a  region,  or  as  having  extension)  ;  esj>,  in,  or  not 
beyond,  the  scope  or  sphere  of  action  of  (authority, 
power,  knowledge,  a  law,  etc.).    Cf.  \s prep.  8,  9  d. 

1493  Acta  Dom.C<mc.  (1839)  273/a  He  w-es  within  our 
soueranc lordis  warde.  isxa  Ad 4  Hen,  VIII c.  2  §  1  Suche 
as  ben  within  holy  orders  only  excepte.  1560  Daus  tr. 
SUt\iMm'sCotHm,  38  Wythin  hys  jurisdiction.  1599  Shaks. 
Hen.  K,  i,  iu  289  But  this  lyes  all  within  the  wil  of  God. 
x6xo  B.  JoNSON  AlcJL  1.  i,  You  will  bring  him  in  Withm  the 
sUtute?  1643  [see  Sphere  sb.  6bJ.  a  1648  Ld,  Herbert 
Hen.  VIII  (16S3)  357  That  none  should  have  the  benefit  of 
this  recourse  to  the  Ordinary,  but  those  who  were  withm 
holy  Orders,  a  1654  Seu>eh  TabU-t.  (Arb.)  88  Eat  within 
your  Stomack,  act  within  your  Commission.  1710  Steele 
TW^  No.  30X  r  I  As  they  live  within  Rules,  and  as  they 
transgress  them,  1769  Blackstone  Comm,  IV.  xxviii.  365 
Withm  the  benefit  of  clergy.  i8ao  Broderip  ff  Biugham's 
Rep.  I.  436  Whether  the  party  was  a  trader  within  the 
bankrupt  laws.  x8a3  Scott  Quentin  D.  viii.  Who  . .  will 
assert  that.. their  place  of  retirement  is  within  my  know- 
ledge? t86a  Spencer  First  Princ,  i.  ii.  §14-  43  Even.. 
Atheism  comes  within  the  definition.  1869  Freeman  Nonn. 
Conq.  xiii.  III.  288  DJd  they  deem  the  enterprise  within  his 
power?  1891  Law  Times" Rep.  LXIII.  776/1  The  contract 
and  the  label  together  constituted  a  written  warranty  within 
the  meaning  of  the  above  section. 

C.  oiij.  That  is  within  ;  +  (of  a  letter  or  docu- 
ment) enclosed,    rare. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1768)  III.  258  This  is  a  favour 
you'll  see  by  the  within  Letter,  a  1766  Mrs.  F.  Sheeidah 
Sidney  Bidtdph  IV.  233  Give  him  the  within  letter.  1794 
Bloomfiehts  Rep,  n  Agreeably  to  the  command  of  the 
within  Writ.  z8o6  Gen.  Wilkinson  in  Coues  Exped.  Z.M. 
Pike  (1895)  II.  574  Vou  will  not  fail,  in  addition  to  the 
within  talk,  to  enhance  our  paternal  regard  for  this  nation. 

D.  Comb.  a.  of  the  adv. ;  in  quots.  in  sense  i  c, 
as  ^  •wiikin-boundetty  within-named  adjs.  b,  of 
the  prep. :  •within-bound  (Z.  (;w«cfi-w^.),  confined 
or  experienced  within  bounds  (in  a  school). 

1498  Cov.  Leet  Bk,  593  The  condicion  of  t>is  obligacion  is 
such  that  whereas  certayn  trauers  is  dependyng  betwixt  J>e 
wtthinbounden  Maire  &  Cominalte  on  the  on  partie  and  }>e 
priour  &  Couent..on  )?e  oJ>er  partie  [etc.].  1570  in  G.  F, 
Townsend  Leominster  (n.d.)  300  The  wthin-named  John 
Ingle.  1706  De  Foe  Tnte  Relat.  Pref.,Wks.  (1889)  436  The 
house  in  which  the  within-named  Mrs.  Bargrave  lived.  1708 
Rec,  SiitchiiliS.  H.  S.  1905)  isgThe  within-designed  George 
Hamilton.  1834  Chitty  Forms  165  As  well  the  within- 
named  plaintiff  as  the  within-named  defendant.  1839  W. 
Howitt  Boy^s  Couniry-Bk.  xvi.  227  What  are  all  their 
within-bound  enjoyments,  .to  their  monthly  rural  walks? 
1844  A.  B.  Corner  For^ns  of  IVritSy  etc.  43  To  be  indorsed 
'  By  Rule  of  Court,*  (if  so).  At  the  instance  of  the  within- 
named  Appellants  (or  Respondents). 

t  Witnill-doOT,  adv.  phr.  (a.)  Obs.  [See 
DooB  sb,  5.]   =  next. 

Speak  ivitkin  door  \  '  do  not  clamour  so  as  to  be  heard 
beyond  the  house*  (J.). 

1579  GossoN  Sck,  Abuse  (Arb.)  31  Him.  .that  hath  a  Con- 
duite  within  doore,  and  fetcheth  water  without.  1604  Shaks. 
0th.  iv.  ii.  144  Speaike  within  doore.  1625  Bacon  Ess.,  Greatn, 
Kin^d,  (Arb.)  481  Sedentary,  and  Within-doore  \ed.  1612 
within -door  es]  Arts.  1649  C.  Wase  Sophocles^  Electra  4  Me- 
thinka  within  door, ..I  seemd  to  heare  One  of  the  maidens 
keep  a  groaning.  1821  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  i.  Old  Benchers, 
I  suspect  he  had  his  within-door  reasons  for  the  preference. 

'Wit]U'n(-)doo=rS,  adv.  phr.  {adj.^  sb.)  arch. 
la  (or  into)  the  Iiouse  :   =  Indoors, 

1581  MuLCASTER  Positions  viii.  (1888)  53  One  to  be  vsed 
within  dores,  and  the  other  abroade.  a  X690  in  Somers 
Tracts  (1748)  I.  264  It  seems.. odd.. that  [he]  should.. make 
his  final  .Appeal  to  the  People,  before  he  had  tried  the  Force 
of  one  of  his  Reasons  within-doors.  1789  S.  Shaw  Tour  IV, 
Eng.  459  Rain  confined  us  within  doors  several  hours.  1843 
Dickens  Amer.  Notes  lii,  All  within-doors  Is  very  plain  and 
simple.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  fy  It.  Jmls,  (1871)  II.  266 
An  English  coal-fire,  if  we  could  see  its  honest  face  within 
doors*  would  compensate  for  all  the  unamiableness  of  the 
outside  atmosphere.  1884  Black  Jud.  Shakespeare  vi, 
Judith's  father  would  have  no  serving-men.  .come  within- 
doors. 1895  Hardy  Jude  the  Obscure  \.  ii.  An  animated 
conversation  in  progress  within-doors. 

"b,  (with  hyphen)  •\attrib,  or  as  adj,  «  Indoor  i  ; 
also  as  sb,  that  which  is,  or  those  who  are,  indoors. 

x6ia  [see  prec,  quot.  1625].  1630  R.  jfohnson's  Kingd.  ff 
Comm-M.  29  That  there  be  more  addicted  to  arts  manly, 
than  unto  sedentary  and  within-doores  occupations.  1858 
Hawthorne  Fr.  «f  It.  Note-bks.  II.  286  All  the  within-doors 
of  the  village  empties  itself  there. 

+  Withi'nfortll,  «</j'.  Obs,  Also  with  hyphen, 
or  as  two  words  (variously  divided),  or  as  three. 
[£.  Within  adv.  -t-  Forth  adv,  Cf.  withouiforth,\ 
Properly,  Everywhere  within,  internally  throughout 
(see  Forth  adv.  2  b) ;  but  in  use  a  mere  synonym 
oi  within  \  «=  Within  adv,  x,  2,  3. 
^1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  v.  pr.  v.  (1868)  168  pe  passioun  of 
be  body.  .moeuei»..)je  formes  hat  resten  wi)>  in  forlje.  1382 
Wyclif  Ezek.  ii.  g  A  boke.  .writen  witiiinforth  and  without- 
forth.  f  14»5  St.  Mary  of  Oignies  ir.  i.  in  Attglia  VIII. 
151/5  Wib  how  mykel  dyuerste  of  vertnes  she  was  arayed . . 
wi>-inforJ>e.  1467  in  Engl.  Gilds  (1870)  373  That  no  citezen 
«ewe  another  in  a  foreyn  courte  vnto  the  tymc  he  take  his 
accyon  wtynforth.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  xx.  xxii.  B36 
They  withinforth  kepte  theyr  wallcs,  &  deffended  them 
whan  nede  was.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  78  b, 
Wene  you., that  it  is  with  me  withinforth,  as  it  appereth 
outwardly?  1545  Raynalde  Byrth  Mankynde  135  It  is  so 
barde  to  cause  a  chylde  to  take  any  thyng  wiihin  furth. 
1548  Udall  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xi.  43  Ye  outwardely  beare 
ashewe  of  holynesse,  yet..withinfoorth  swell  in  ambicion. 
x6ox  Holland  Pliny  xxi.  xiv.  II.  95  The, .lid. .ought  to.. 
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have  libertie  to  play  up  and  downe  behind,  that  it  may  bee    I 
let  downe  farre  within-forth.     1610  —  Camden's  Brit.  102 
The  Romanes.,  when  they  were  about  to  found,  .cities., 
yoked  on  the  right  hand  a  Bull,  and  within  forth  a  Cow. 

Withi'nside,  Oiiv,,  prep,,  {sb.).  Now  arch,  or 
dial,  (Also  with  hyphen,  or  rarely  as  two  words.) 
[f.  Within  -i-  Side  j^.1,  after  inside.']     A.  adv. 

i.  On  the  inner  side:  »  Inside  adv.  i,  Within 
adv,  I  (in  part).     Also  const.  0/, 

a  IS95  Southwell  Hundred  Medit.  (1873)  70  The  windows 
..were  wider  ..  withinside  than  without.  1651  French 
Distill,  i.  38  The  salt. .which  adheres  to  the  neck  of  the 
Retort  withinside.  1731  Miller  Card.  Did.  s.v.  Green- 
house, Within-side  of  the  Windows,  .you  should  have  good 
strong  Shutters.  17^2  Graves  Spir.  Quix.  iv.  xii,  A  small 
oval  picture,,  .fixed  m  a  panne!,  within-side  of  the  door, 
1800  T.  GariEM  Diary  Lox'er  Lit.  (1810)  204  He  employs., 
the  illustration  of  a  man  withinside,  and  another  withoutside, 
of  a  sphere,  disputing  on  its  convexity  or  concavity,  c  1850 
Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  154  Stringy  oneor  two  planks 
■witliinside,  ne.\t  under  the  gunwale,  answering  to  the  sheer- 
strakes  withoutside. 

2.  In  (or  to)  the  inner  part  or  interior  {of)  :  « 
Inside  adv,  3,  Within  adv,  i  (in  part),  i  b,  id. 
Also,  indoors :  «  Within  adv,  2  b. 

1598  Barret  Theor,  Warres  v.  i.  126  Cauallero,  or  a  mount 
withinside  distant  from  the  curtine.  X7ia  Steele  Sped. 
No.  533  Fa  What  passes  ..  within-side  of  those  Vehicles. 
a  1723  Sir  C.  Wren  in  Lucy  Philliinore  Mem.  (1881)  347.A 
Basis  of  squar'd  stone  fifty  foot  high.. so  contrived  within- 
side as  to  form  a  very  intricate  Labyrinth,  a  1774  Goldsm. 
Surv.  Exp  Philos.  (1776)  I.  389  The  diver.. sate  upon  a 
small  seat  within-side.  X774  —  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  vi.  xi. 
464  The  porcupine's  quill  is  within-side  spongy.  1801  Maria 
Edgeworth  Ij-ish  Bulls  vii^  The  imprudence  of  firing  at  the 
door  of  a  house  without  having  previously  examined  whether 
any  one  was  withinside.  1806  K.  Cumberland  TI/^/k.  (1807) 
1 1.  153  An  edifice,  that  requires  a  day  to  examine  it  within 
side  and  without.  Ibid.  397  A  gaudy  equipage  will  attract 
notice,  though  it  shall  carry  a  dull  company  withinside  of 
it.  1807  Southey  Espriclla's  Lett,  xxxvii.  {1808)  II.  78  We 
meant . .  to  have  forsaken  the  roof  and  taken  our  seats  within- 
side. 1889  Stevenson  Master  of  Ballantrae  x.  260  My 
gentleman  sat  withinside  tailor-wise  and  busily  stitching. 

3.  fig.  Within  the  limits  of, 

1856  J.  Grote  in  Cambr.  Ess.  104  The  classical  range  is 
restricted  withinside  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature. 
B.  prep.   «  Inside  prep, 

1.  On  the  inner  side  of:  =  Within /r^/.  i  b,  d. 
1760-78  H.  Brookk  Fool  of  Qunl.  (1809)  IIL  99  The  stake 

..they  run  up  withinside  the  spinal  hone.  aiy66  Mrs.  F. 
Sheridan  Nour/ahad  (1J67)  25  It  was  within-side  the  walls 
of  the  temple.  1851  Borrow  Lavengro  xcix.  (1893)  398 
Various  evolutions  withinside  the  pale.  1852  Thackeray 
Esmond  i.  ix,  Holiday  music  from  within-side  a  prison  wall, 

2.  In  the  inner  part  of:    =■  Within /r(r/.  i. 
x686  Plot  Staffordsh.  198  Why  may  not  these  imperfect 

Metalls.  .grow,  .withoutside  the  stalks  of  Corse,  as  well  as 
the  perfect  both  without  and  withinside  other  plants?  X78a 
Eliz.  Blower  Geo.  Batematt  II.  aoo  Permit  her  to  stay 
within-side  the  house.  1815  Jane  Avstz^  Emma  I.  x, 
Harriet,. had  never.. been  within  side  the  Vicarage.  1849 
De  Quincev  Engl.  Mail  Coach  Wks.  1863  IV.  348  note. 
Graves  within-side  the  cathedrals, 

fC.  j^.  The  inner  side:  «  Inside  j^.i.  Obs,  rare, 
a  1814  Bandit  iL  in  New  Brit,  Theatre  I.  409  She  fastens 
the  withiu'side. 
So  WitM-nsides  adv,    arch,  or  dial, 
X891  Stevenson  Island  Nts*  Eniert.,  Bottle  Imp  (1893) 
154  Withinsides  something  obscurely  moved.     (11894  — 
Fables  xviii.  Touchstone,  His  soul  withinsides  was  as  little 
as  a  pea.    1910.K1PLING  Rewards  ^  Fairies  74  That  thought 
shrivelled  me  withinsides. 

"Witlii'nward,  -wards,  advs.  nonce-wds.  [f. 
Within  +  -ward,  -wards.]    Towards  the  interior. 

x6iz  FloriOj -4  ^/«/rrt,  from  within,  withinward  [Torriano 
(1659)  from  within-ward].  1865  J.  Grotk  Explor.  Philos,  \, 
8  The  communication  being  only  withinwards  from  without, 
and  not . .  withoutwards  from  within. 

"Withlioh,  obs.  form  of  Wightlt  adv, 

Withnay:  see  With-. 

Withnesa  (wi*?Jnes).  nonce-wd,  [f.  With  prep, 
4- -NESS.]  The  fact  of  being  with  some  one  or 
something ;  collocation,  association, 

x^7  W,  James  Pragmatism  iv.  156  The  lowest  grade  of 
universe  would  be  a  world  of  mere  "zvithness.  19x2  Contemp. 
Rev.  Jan.  99  This  Withness,  Together-withness,  association, 
. .  brings  us  into  the  interior  of  the  plan  of  the  creation. 

"Withnim :  see  With- 

Without  (wiSou't),  adv.y  prep,^  conj.  Forms 
(2-5  written  as  one  or  as  two  words) :  a.  wilS-, 
wijjutan,  2-4  wi]j-,  withuten,  3-5  wiJ)outen, 
etc.  (see  With  and  Ottten  adv^^  4-6,  "j-^  arch. 
withouteu ;  also  3  -utene,  -utin,  4-5  -owtten(e, 
5  -oughten,  -ow^ghten,  -outene,  -yu(e,  etc, ; 
abbreviated  5  w^outon,  w^owtyn,  y3.  2-4  wij>- 
iite,  3-4  witute,  3-6  withoute,  (3  widh  wute, 
■wij)  houte,  4  wit  out(t)e,  5  witheoute),  etc.  (cf. 
Oute  adv.);  abbreviated 4,  6  w*  oute,  5  w^owte, 
w'ou5te.  7.  3  wiJ?  vt,  4-5  wijjout,  etc.  (see 
With  and  Odt  adv.),  4—  without;  abbreviated 
5-6  w*out,  5  w'ou5t,w'wt,  6,  8  wout,  7  w^**out. 
[Late  OE.  wipAtan,  f,  wih  With  prep,  +  Utan 
Often  adv. :  see  Within.]       A.  adv. 

I.  Outside,  in  various  senses :  opp.  to  Within 
adv.     Now  only  literary  and  somewhat  arch. 

For  instances  of  the  ellipsis  of  the  object  of  the  prep.,  in 
which  without  has  the  appearance  of  an  adv.,  and  may  be 
so  construed,  see  B.  4  and  14. 


WITHOUT. 

1,  On  the  outside  or  outer  surface  (of  a  material 
thing)  ;  externally, 

£1000  i^LFRic  Horn.  I.  86  His  lichama  barn  wi^utan  mid 
langsumere  hsetan.  c  1250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  3828  On  a  wond 
Wi5-uten  5o  wrot  he  wi3  bond  De  twelfte  names  of  Sat  kin, 
X340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.So^j  A  vesselle  dypped,.  In  water 
..Has  water  bath  with-in  and  with-out.  X398  Tbevisa 
Bartk.  De  P.R.xvn.vn.  (i4g5)N  vj/2  A  Rede..is..smothe 
wythout  &  holow  within.  X419  in  Proc.  Privy  Council 
(1834)11.247  Theywere  endosidwi^outyn  to  suche  persones 
as  us  liste  assigne.  a  1425  Cursor  M.  17547  (Trin.)  pei,. 
shutte  h*  dores  at  J?e  last  WiJ)inne  &  wiJJoute  loken  so. 
14. .  Why  I  can't  be  a  Nun  180  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  143  Hyt 
schyned  wythe-owte  so  fayre  and  clere.  1596  Shaks.  Tarn. 
Shr.  IV.  i.  52  Be  the  lackes  faire  within,  the  Gils  faire  with- 
out? x6xx  CoRYAT  Crudities  85  The  Dukes  Palace  seemeth 
to  be  faire,  but  I  was  not  in  it,  onely  1  saw  it  without.  x6ax 
T.  Williamson  tr.  Goulari's  IVtse  Vieillard  82  The  Imnges 
called  Silenes,  wliich  a  farre  off,  and  without  appeared  to 
bee  grossely  carued.  i6a6  Bacon  Sylva  §505  It  is  an 
ordinary  Curiosity,  to  Forme  Trees  and  Shrubs , .  into  Sundry 
Shapes  ;  which  is  done  by  Moulding  them  within,  and  Cut* 
tingthem  without.     X797  [see  Within  A.  i]. 

2.  Outside  (or  out  of)  the  place  mentioned  or  im- 
plied; ^jjS.  outside  the  house  or  room  ;  out  of  doors. 

axioo  in  Assmann  Ags.  Horn,  xvu  126  pact  3aer  jelamp, 
I'set  his  ealie  in  on  J?a  burh  foron,  J^set  3ar  nan  J^yng  J^^es 
folces  wy3utan  belyfen  naes.  c  xxoo  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  K.) 
an.  992  Man  scolde  fandian  ^if  man  mihte  betrseppan  i>ane 
here  ahwar  wi^utan.  cxzog  Lav.  12562  Bruttes  weoren 
wi3  innen..&  MelgawiS  vten.  ai^ooCursorM.  996Afirin 
wall  )?ar  es  a«bute,  Mai  nan  win  in  h^t  cs  wii.oute.  Ibid. 
15082  *  Welcum  be  ^ou  lauerd  ',  5iaid  h^i,  *  Duel!  J>ou  noght 
wit-vte.'  <:x38o  Sir  Ferumb.  2240  Naymes  t)anne  with-oute 
5ede  &  hadde  )}c  kyng  wij>-inne.  ^  X400  Maundev.  (Roxb.) 
V.  17  Fra  J?is  citee  til  a  hill  withoute  bare  Sampson.. Jie 
5ates  of  J>e  citee.  1526  Tindale  Alatt.  xii.  47  Behold  thy 
nioder  and  thy  brethren  stond  without.     X535  Covkrdale 

5  Kings  X,  24  Whan  they  came  in  to  offer  sacrifyces. . ,  lehu 
appoynted  him  foure  score  men  without.  x6s4  Siit  A.  John- 
ston (Ld.  Wariston)  Diary  (S.H.S.)  II.  300  They  wer  al 
sett  in  the  feilds,  but  M.  J.  L.  absolutejv  refused  to  preach 
without  X684  BuNVAN  Pilgr,  11.  (1900)  175  All  this  time 
poor  Mercy  did  stand  without,  trembling  and  cr>-ing  for 
fear  that  she  was  rejected.  X749  Fielding  Tom  Joues  x.  iii, 
There  is  a  Footman  without  with  the  Horses.  1768  Goldsm. 
Goodn.  Man  v,  ^^ar. ..I'll  go  hasten  things  without.  1849 
Macaulay  Hist. Eng.  x.  II.  562  Meanwhile  the  throng  with- 
out was.  .becoming  more  numerous  and  more  savage.  X890 
Bridges  Spring  11.  viii,  When  winds  without  make  moan, 
I  love  my  own  fireside.  xSga  Zangwill  Childr.  Ghetto  1.  xv, 
Pinchas.  .betook  himself  unceremoniously  without. 

b,  transf.    Outside  of  a  class,  body,  or  com- 
munity; not  in  the  number  or  membership;  in  an 
alien  or  foreign  community.    7hose  {that  are)  with- 
<?«/  — 'outsiders*.  Now  only  in  echoes  of  i  Cor.v.\^, 
ia97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  3024  pe  king,  .let  rere  up  chirchen 

6  to  al  J>at  lond  aboute,  &  bissopes  dude  in  hor  poer,  t>at  er 
werealwi^oute.  ? <ix300  in  C>.^.  ^/i5c.  146/54,  xxxij.  schiren 
syndan  on  engelonde.  And  Norhhumbre  is  wi|>-vtan  And 
lo5cn  and  wcstmaralond  and  Cumberlond  And  Cornwale. 
15*5  Ld.  Bernebs  Froiss.  (1812)  II.  Ixxiv.  Ilxx.]  224  The 
pryse  was  gyuen  of  them  without,  to  syr  Tohne  Holande. 
XS26  TiNDALE  I  Cor.  V.  12  What  have  I  to  do  to  iudge  them 
that  are  with  out  ?  Do  ye  not  iudge  them  that  are  with  in  ? 
'535  CovERDALE  Deut.  XXV.  5  Then  shall  not  y«  wife  of  the 
deed  take  a  straunge  man  without,  but  hir  kynsman  shal .. 
take  her  to  wyfe.  X676  W.  Allen  Addr.  Nonconf.  67  The 
breaking  the  Churches  Peace .  .and  the  bad  effects  of  it,  both 
among  themselves  and  in  reference  to  them  without.  X846 
Mrs.  A.  Marsh  Fr.  Darcy  xxx'ix,  1  he  secrets  of  my  trade., 
are  not  to  be  nghtly  communicated  to  those  who  are  without. 
1864  PusEY  Daniel  (1876)  300  To  win  those  without  to  live 
according  to  the  law. 

3,  fig",  and  ^en.  Outside  of  the  inward  being,  sotil, 
or  mind  ;  with  regard  to  external  actions  or  cir- 
cumstances ;  in  relation  to  others  or  to  something 
other  than  the  self;  sometimes,  in  outward,  appear- 
ance as  opposed  to  inward  reality  ;  outwardly, 

f  xooo  iT^i-FBic  Horn.  11.  404  Swa  sind  je  eac  aeteowode 
wi3utan  rihtwise  on  manna  jesihSum.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  4 
pe  o3er  riwle  is  al  wrSuten,  &  riwleS  Y^  licome  &  licomliche 
deden.  X340  Ayeub.  25  Ypocrisycis  a  zenne  J^et  make)?  to 
ssewy  he  guod  wy^oule  J>ct  ne  is  na5t  wyj^mne.  a  1400 
Relig.  Pieces  fr,  Thornton  MS.  (1914)  54  How  jjay  sail  here 
Jiam  with-owtten  and  with-in ;  howe  to  God,  how  to  man. 
^1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxvi.  123  Ne  h^re  schuld  na  man 
luffe  a  creature  for  t>e  bewtee  withouten.  1502  Ord.  Crysien 
Men  (W.  de  W.)  i.  iii,  Some  thynges  they  make  in  opera, 
cyon  wythout  all  onely,  the  whiche  thynges  are  not  in  the 
soule  materyally.  X560  Bible  (Geneva)  2  Cor.  vii.  5  We 
were  troubled  on  euerie  side,  fightings  without,  &  terrours 
■within.  X607  Grimestone  tr.  Goulart's  Admir.  Hist,  392 
Rage  ..  may  ,.  haue  inward  beginnings,  without  any  acci- 
dental! contagion  without.  1653  Bocan  Medit.  Mirth  Chr, 
Lifeioq  When  (for  ought  a  man  can  see)  by  his  countenance 
without,  a  godly  man  may  be  sad,  and  melancholick,  and 
perplexed.  x69a  E.  Walker  tr.  Epictetus*  Mor.  xxvi,  An 
injury  To  something  else  without,  tis  none  to  thee.  183a 
Ht.  Martineau  /////  <5-  Valley  \.  84  Then  you  will  be  at 
ease  without  and  at  peace  within.  1855  G.  Macdonald 
ititle)  Within  and  Without :  a  dramatic  poem. 

4.  Preceded  hy  from,  in  above  senses. 
(TX400-50  Wars  Alex.  1032  '  5^  Calodoyns*,..he  callis  fra 

with-oute.  1645-  [see  Within  adv.  4].  xjaa  Wollaston 
Relig.  Nat.  ix.  190  The  hints  I  received  from  without.  X768 
Goldsm.  Good-nnt.  Man  v,  He  who  seeks  only  for  applause 
from  without,  has  all  his  happiness  in  another's  keepmg. 
184B  Dickens  Dombey  xxxvi,  Doors  opened  smartly  from 
whhout.  X849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  548  An  inde- 
pendent state,  jealous  of  all  interference  from  without.  X898 
Illingwortii  Div.  hnman.  vi.  137  The  man  loses  his  power 
of  self-determination,. .and  is.,  determined  from  without. 

B.  prep. 

I.  Outside  of,  beyond  (in  various  senses)  :  opp. 
to  Within  prep.     Now  onl^-  literary  or  arch. 


WITHOUT. 

L  Outside  of,  on  or  at  the  outside  of,  in  the  space 
external   to    (a   space,  region,    place,    receptacle, 
inclosing  boundary,  etc.). 
Witkaut  board  (Naut.):   see   Board  sh,  12,      See  also 

Without  door(s  below, 

^893  /Klfred  Oros.  11.  iv.  §7  WiSutan  Jjsem  dice  is  se- 

worht  twejea  elna  heah  wcall.     a  iiaa  O.  E,  Chron.  (Laud 

MS.)  an.  1070  Se  cyng  Willelm  jcfeaht  tojeanes  his  sunu 

Rotbearde  wi3utan  Normandise.  c  1205  [see  Board  j3.  12], 
eiaso  Gen.  ff  Ex.  1^67  At  a  welle  wi3-uten  5etun,  C1375 
Curs(ir  M.  8196  (Fairf.)  Ilkan  lo  sette  l?aire  pauylion.  .wijr- 
out  \Cott.  vtewit]  ^  toun.  c  1400  RmIs  St.  Benet  (prose)  31 
Obied  wid-vten  Jw  kirke  dore  to  J^e  vre  be  sungen.  1410 
E.  E.  IViils  C1882)  16  The  Cherch  of  seynt  dementis  wyth- 
owiyii  Templebarr.  ai42$  Cursor M.  10989 (Trin.)  pe  folke 
J>at  were  t>e  chiiche  wit>oute  Wondride  what  he  was  aboute. 
t^a6  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  iii  As  well  withoute  house  as  within. 
1496  Naval  Ace.  Hen,  VII  (1896)  176  To  pyche  the  said 
shipp  without  horde,  1497  Ibid.  250  Abourde  the  Regent 
withoute  Poriesmouih  haven.  1571  Jewel  Def.  Afiol,  711 
No  Bishop  maie  geeue  orders  without  his  owne  Diocese. 
a  157*  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  205  Thare  fell  a  schour 
of  rane,,  .so  vehement,  that  no  man  mycht  abyd  without  a 
house.  163a  LiTHGOw  Trav.  111.  94  A  little  Chappell  a  mile 
without  the  Village,  a  1676  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  i.  i. 
(1677)  20  We  cannot  know,  .whether  there  be  any  Worlds 
without thecompassoftliis.  X717BERKELEV  yml.Tour Italy 
Wlcs.  1S71  IV.  530  The  church  of  S'- Agne-;  without  the  City, 
174S  Kent's  Land,  Directory  83  Snow  Thomas  &  Com  p. 
Bankers,  without  Temple-bar.  jSay  Hallam  Const,  Hist. 
xviii.  11.  727  The  Irish  language  was  universally  spoken 
without  the  pale.  1869  Tykdall  Notes  Led.  Light  %  293 
The  rays  of  greatest  heat.. He  entirely  without  the  visible 
spectrum.  1885  Act  48  Vict,  c,  i^.  Sched.  11.  2  A  parish., 
situate  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  boundary. 

b,  (with  verb  of  motion)  So  as  to  be  outside  of, 
to  the  outside  of,  out  of.   Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxL  39  Da  namon  hij  &  ofslo^on 
hyne  &  awurpon  wi3-utan  l>one  win-jeard.  c  1290  Beket  2226 
in  5".  Eng.  Leg.  170  With-oute  t>e  ^ales  ne  cam  he  nou^t.  1387 
Tbevisa  Higden  III.  91  Nabugodonosor.-slow^  alle  the 
strong  men,,  .and  brewe  hem  wij?  outen  t>e  walles  vnburied. 
« 1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  45  She  yede  without  her  place 
crieng  on  God.  1464-5  in  Acts  Pari,  Scot,  (1874)  XII.  30/3 
Sendand  woll.  .fraquhatsumeuir  port,  .within  peRealme  of 
Scotland  wtw'  ^e  samyn  Realme.  1889  Stevenson  Master 
0/ Bedlantrae  xii.  317  He  led  me  without  the  camp. 

C.  On  the  outer  side  of;  further  out  than  ;  (in  or 
to  the  space)  beyond.     (Cf.  Within  B.  i  d.) 

i6»3  Bingham  Xenophon  18  All  the  middestof  hisbattell. , 
was  extended  without  the  left  Wine  of  Cyrus  his  Troopes. 
171 J  W.  RoGHRS  K(7>'.(i7i8)  5  When  I  came  withou(  the  Spit- 
end,  I  saluted  the  Hastings.  1777  W.  Dalrymple  Trav.  Sp, 
4  Port,  xliii,  The  rest  of  the  court  form  in  a  second  circle 
without  the  ambassadors.  1779  Forrest  Voy.  N.  Guinea 
122  Off  the  rock  of  Sipsapa,  are  three  spots  of  breakers, . , 
one  without  another.  1867  S.mvth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  736 
Without,  outside,  as,  studding-sail  without  studding-sail. 
fd.  At  more  than,  beyond  (a  sj>ecified  distance). 

i7«4  Lond.  Gas.  No.  6290/3  To  begin  to  Work  without 
70  Yards  Distance  from  the  Shoar. 

2.  transf.  andyf^.  Outside  of,  not  in  the  limits 
of,  external  (ly)  to. 

loaS-^  Laws  Northumh,  Priests  %  61  pact  nan  man  ne 
wifise  on  nrahsibban  men  Jwnne  wi?iutan  pam  iiii.  cneowe. 
1357  Lay  Folks'  Catech.  (T.)  105  Withouten  halikirke  nis 
na  saule  hele.  4:1375  Cursor  M.  13166  (Fairf.)  Nau|?er  I 
aske  l^e  hous  ne  tande  Ne  nane  o^er  l^ing  wib-oute  resoun 
[Cott.  wit  vnresunj.  £1400  Rule  .St.  Be  net  (prose)  17  like 
Sunday  wid-uten  lentin  sal  )>e  cantikils  be  said.  0450  Cap- 
grave  Li/e  St.  Gilbert  vii,  Whan  he  was  vexed  with  ony 
materis,  eythir  withoute  J>c  religion  or  wiih-Inne.  1558 
Knox  First  Blast  (.\rb.)  45  It  was  forbidden  vnto  them  to 
marie  without  their  owne  tribe.  1618  Wither  Motto,  Nee  , 
C«ro  Juvenilia  (1633)  544  He  that  beares  an  honest  heart 
about  him,  Needs  never  feare  what  changes  be  without  I 
him.  1694  Stanhope  Epictetus'  Morals  \.  11  The  Object  | 
that  moves  our  Affection,  is  without  us,  1705  —  Paraphr.W. 
138  Some  [reasons]  are  without  the  compass  of  my  present 
design.  1877  Sparrow  Senn.  xiv.  190  One  whose  sources  of 
happiness  are  without  him. 

+  b.  So  as  to  exceed  ;  beyond.    Obs. 

The  phr.  without  measure  ( =  F.  sans  or  outre  $n^sure),  *ini- 
moderate(Iy) ',  '  exccssive(ly) ',  belongs  here  or  under  10  a. 

c  1400  tsee  Measure  j(^.  12  b).  <;  isjk>  Skelto.n  Magnyf. 
1895  Soratyme  without  Measure  he  trusted  in  golde ;  And 
now  without  Measure  he  shal  liaue  hunger  and  cotde.  fri6io 
Women  Saints  (18S6)  63  Beating  and  bouncing  her  without 
all  mea.<ture. 

f  3.  Beyond  the  extent  of,  outside  the  range  of 
(some  action  or  perception) ;  beyond  the  scope  or 
sphere  of  action  of.    Obs, 

For  without  comparison^  etc.  see  rod. 

«_<548  tsee  Reach  sb.^  5  bj.  1551  Turner  Herbal  i.  Prol. 
A  ij  b,  He  beynge  without  the  danger  of  gonne  shot.  X577 
Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  in.  151  b,  Though  it  be  without 
my  commission  to  meddle  with  them.  1605  Bacon  Adv. 
Learn.  11.  xxii  5  3  'I'wo  thyngcs  are  without  ourcommaund: 
Poyntes  of  Nature,  and  pointes  of  Fortune,  a  1676  Hale 
Prim,  Orig.  Man.  i.  iii.  (1677)  91  Conjectures  of  things 
without  our  knowledge.  1770  Sir  J,  Reynolds  Disc,  iii 
(1876)  332  Beauties  in  our  art  that  seem,  .to  lie  without  the 
reach  of  precept.  X809  Kendall  Trav.  I.  vii.  70  The 
happy  consequences,  .are  without  description.  1809  Levity 
^  SorroTv  II.  221  To  witness  the  eleraentsjarrinjj  from  above, 
and  without  their  reach. 

•fb.    IJeyond  the  capacity  or  comprehension  of 
(=  Beyond  B.  5  b) ;  outside  the  province  of.  Obs. 

•  1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia's  Rev.  1.  iv.  Oh,  now  I  apprehend 
you ;  your  phrase  was  without  me  before.  1603  —  Sejctrtus 
11.  i,  Ihe  ages  that  succeede.. shall  admire  And  reckon  it 
an  act,  without  your  Sexe. 

4.  Used  absoi,  by  ellipsis  of  obj.,  in  opposition  to 
within  (or  in)  prep.,  where  it  has  the  appearance 
of  an  adv. 
Vol.  X. 
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a  1300  Cursor  M.  5933  Bath  in  buses  and  wit-vte.  ^  1300 
K.  Horn  256  (Laud)  Wit  hinne  ^je  curt  and  wit  outc.  1480 
in  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  446  Placez  within  the  shire  of  Couentre  & 
withoute.  1587  A.  Fleming  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1399/1 
Alianct:s  either  in  Italic  or  without.  1830  Carlyle  Misc. 
Ess.f  Richtcr  again  (1S72)  III.  n  Is  not  God's  Universe 
within  our  head,  whether  there  be  a  torn  skull-cap  or  a  king's 
diadem  without? 

II.  Senses  intermediate  between  I.  and  III. 

1 6.  In  addition  to,  or  with  the  addition  of; 
besides.    Obs. 

f  1S05  Lay.  366  We  habbeS  seoue  }>usund  of  gode  cnihten, 
wiSouten  wifmen.  1297R.  Glouc,  (Ro!ls)4io7An  hondred 
J>ousend  hors,.WiJ>  oiite  votmen  }psX  were  so  vale  J?at  J>er 
nas  of  non  ende.  1338  R.  Brunnb  Chron,  (i8io)  54  With- 
outen  alle  }?isahundreth  knyghtes  hetoke.  1:1386  Chaucer 
P70I.  ^6x  Housbondes..she  hadde  fyue  Withouten  oother 
compaignye  in  youthe.,  1387  Trevisa  Higden  VI.  93  WiJ> 
oute  l>e  ful  service  he  wolde  every  day  seie  be  sawter.  143(5 
in  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Var.  Collect.  IV.  197  There  ys 
redy.  .iiij*^  shippes  of  forstage  wythoute  other  smal  shipes. 
IS35  Coverdale  Isa.  xlv.  14  God  (with  out  whom  there  is 
none  other  God). 

f  6.  Exclusive  of,  not  including,  except.   Obs, 

f  xooo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  378  Nim..^>a  wyrtas  wserma,  alia 
wi3utan  sauina.  c  lago  Gen.  ^  Ex.  557  A  flod . .  ouer-flowged 
men  &  deres  kin,  WiS-vten  noe  and  hise  'Sre  sunen.  c  1300 
Havelok  425  Godard  wa-i.  .)>e  moste  swike,  pat  eure  in  erjjc 
shaped  was,  Witb-uteii  on,  J»ft  wike  ludas.  £X3»i  in  Rel, 
Ant.  I.  iiQ  He  wes  the  fayrest  mon,  With-outen  Absolon, 
That  seththe  wes  ant  tho, 

III.  Expressing  absence,  privation,  or  nega- 
tion :  With  or  involving  the  absence  or  want  of; 
in  a  state  of  not  having,  or  so  as  not  to  have  ;  so, 
or  such,  that  there  is  no  .  .  .  Opp.  to  With  prep, 
II***.     (The  ordinary  current  nse.) 

7.  a.  (with  oly.  a  thing,  material  or  immaterial) 
With  absence  of ;  not  with  the  presence  or  addition 
of;  not  having  with  it  or  with  one;  not  accom- 
panied by ;  not  combined  or  associated  with ;  not 
having  in  one's  charge;  not  carrying  or  wearing. 

0100  Ormin  997  Brsed  all  ^eorrf  wi)?i>utenn  berrme.  la.. 
Prov.  Alfred  \\<^  Wy^vte  wysdome  is  weole  wel  vnwurj>. 
a  X35«  MiNOT  Poevts  (ed.  Hall)  vlL  138  Bisschoppes.  .pat 
songen  all  withouten  stole.  138a  Wvclif  Luke  xxiL  35 
Wfaanne  I  sente  ^ou  with  oute  sachet  and  scrip,  and  schoon, 
1393  Langl.  p.  pi.  C  xxi.  10  Barfot  on  an  asse  back,  booties 
..With-oute  spores  oJ>er  spere.  1426  Audelay  Poems  15 
Wele  witboutyn  woo.  1546  J.  Hbywood  Prov.  11.  v.  (1867) 
57  There  is  no  fyre  without  some  smoke.  1565  Goldisg 
Ovid's  Met,  III.  (1593)  68  A  spring  withouten  mud  as  silver 
cleere.  1600  Nashe  Summers  Last  Will  16,  I..vse  to  go 
without  money,  without  garters,  without  girdle.  1744  Berke* 
LEV  Siris  §  196  Phosphorus  burns  equally,  with  and  without 
air.  1864  Bryce  Holy  Rom,  Emp.  xvi.  {1875)  2^6  A  bar- 
harism  which  had  inherited  all  the  vices  of  civilization 
without  any  of  its  virtues. 

t  {b)  l,ess,  minus  (a  certain  amount).    Obs, 

£  X450  Godstow  Reg.  435  In  brede  xiiij.  elnys  with  out 
ynche. 

b.  (with  obj.  a  person)  In  the  absence  of;  in  a 
state  of  absence  from  ;  not  with  the  companionship 
or  attendance  of. 

^1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  969  Dido,  Forth  they  gon.. His 
fere  8k  he  with-outyn  any  gyde.  c  1430  tr.  De  Imitatione  11. 
viii.  48  What  may  )>e  worlde  auaile  pe  wi^^oute  ihesu  ?  1491 
Cariul,  S.  Nicholas  Aberdon.  (New  Spald.  CI.)  I.  256  Nay 
mess  salbesongit  Without  in  xij  personisand  yeprest.  ax$^ 
\iKii.Chron.^  14  Hen.  VII,  ^g  He. .began  secretly  to  com- 
men  without  any  witnesses  or  arbitrers  nere  hond  with  the 
bishop  alone.  1656  Stanley  Hist,  Philos.y  Plato  33  He 
counsel'd  Dionyslus  to  give  over  the  Tyranny,  and  live  with- 
out a  Guard.  1685  Lady  R.  Russell  Lett,  (1853)  I.  165 
Doubtless  he  is  at  rest,  though  I  find  none  without  him. 
1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  6  r  11  Those  to  whom  he  has 
formerly  been  known  will  very  patiently  support  his  absence 
when  they  have  tried  a  little  to  live  without  him.  1877  Mrs. 
Arcles  Phyllis  xxvii.  (1890)  337  If  you  can  live  without  me, 
. .  I  would  rather  ten  thousand  times  be  dead,  than  exist 
without  you, 

8.  In  a  state  of  not  possessing;  not  having  (as 
a  possession  of  any  kind,  a  part,  an  advantage, 
etc.) ;  in  want  of,  destitute  of,  lacking. 

1*97  R.  Glx)uc.  (Rolls)  991  Wanne  man  wii>oute  eir  of  him 
sulue  to  de)>e  were  ibro^t  His  moder  kun  was  is  eir.  c  2300 
Haz'elok  2860  pe  erl  of  cestre,..  pat  was  yung  knith  wit- 
uten  wif.  C1386  Chaucer  Prol.  343  With  oute  bake  mete 
was  neuere  his  hous.  1459  Paston  Lett.  I.  476,  j.  hood  of 
russet  felwet  withougt  a  typpet.  1526T1NDALE  Acts'\%.c) 
And  he  was  iij.  dayes  wyth  out  sight.  Ibid.  xiv.  17  He  lefte 
not  hym  silfc  with  outen  witnes.  1^48  Udall  Erasm.  Par, 
Luke  i.  11-12  The  grief  and  pensifnesse  of  beeng  without 
issue.  1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  xxii.  (1653)  426  The 
shin-bone  exposed  to  all  encounters  without  any  defence  at 
all.  1667  Dryden  &  Dk.  Newc.  Sir  M.  Mar-all  in.  (1668) 
32,  I  hale  him  worse  than  foul  weather  without  a  Coach. 
1754  in  Nairne  Peerage  Evid.  (1874)  48  Deceased.. w'out 
issue  of  his  body.  1766  Goli>sm.  Vicar  W.  xxi.  Without 
cross  or  coin  to  bless  yourself  with  !  1871  Gea  Eliot 
Middlem.  xxxv.  II.  212,  1  do  believe  you  are  better  without 
the  money.  1883  Law  Times  20  Oct,  407/2  Preventing.. a 
litigant  without  a  case  from  wantonly  harassing  his  opponent, 
D.  Not  with  (something  that  might  be  given, 
granted,  or  obtained);  not  getting  or  receiving,  or 
having  got  or  received. 

e  laoo  Voices  ^  Virtues  1 1  Dat  we  sculen  bUSeliche  giuen . . , 
wir)-uten  erSliche  mede,  alle  c^e  nlede  habbei^.  a  1*15 
Ancr.  R,  230  Lo  hu  heo  [sc.  the  devilsj  ne  muhten  nout 
widuten  leaue  swenchen  fule  swin.  1390  Goweh  Cou/.  III. 
377  Y  was  left  with  outen  helpe.  c  14x0  Prose  Life  A  lex,  41 
He  commanded  J>at  he  schulde  wende  hame  to  his  felawes 
wit-owtten  any  harme.  c  1450  Merlin  iv,  69  Thus  departed 
the  messagers  with-outen  other  ansuere.  1548-1765  Isee 
Licence  so.  i],     1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  in.  735  The 
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Victim  Ox.. Sunk  of  himself,  without  the  Gods  Command: 
Preventing  the  slow  Sacrificer's  Hand.  1707  Watts  Hymn 
'  How  beauteous  are  their  feet  *  iv,  Prophets  and  kings 
desir'd  it  long.  But  dy'd  without  the  sight.  1723  Dk. 
Wharton  True  Briton  No.  3.  I.  19  They  are  all  Guilty  of 
Felony,  without  Benefit  of  the  Clergy.  184a  Tennvson 
Ld.  Burleigh  10  He  to  lips,  that  fondly  falter.  Presses  his 
without  reproof.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  623  He 
would  as  soon  die  without  their  absolution  as  with  it. 

c.  In  the  construction  of  certain  verbs :  see  Do 
V,  41,  Go  V.  68.     Also  colloq.  with  ellipsis. 

1458-  [see  Go  v.  68].  1713-  [see  Do  v.  41].  1899  R. 
Whiteing  J*  John  St.  75  His  one  principle  of  conduct  is 
to  do  without. 

9.  a.  With  no  use,  employment,  or  action  of  (an 
instrument,  means,  etc.)  ;  not  using,  or  not  being 
acted  upon  by. 

Without  book :  see  Book  sb.  14 :  hence  (with  hyphen) 
attrib.  or  as  adj.,  recited  without  book  or  from  memory. 

ati*z  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1086  He  hasfde 
Yrlande  mid  his  werscipe  xewunnon  &  wiSutan  aelcon  weep- 
non.  c\2oo  Ormin  11329  Wit)J)utenn  mete  &  drinnch  heold 
Crist  hiss  fasste  _J?aere  fowwerTti3  da3hess.  1471  Ripley 
Comp,  Alch.  VI.  iv.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  162  So  that  hyt  lyke 
wax  wyll  melt..  Wythouten  blast.  1597  Shaks.  Rom,  i^Jul, 
I.  iv.  7  (Qo.)  Weele  haue.  .no  withoutbooke  Prologue  faintly 
spoke  After  the  Prompter,  for  our  entrance,  c  1615  Bacon 
Advice  to  Sir  G.  Villiers  Wks.  1879  I.  519/1  The  excess  of 
diet,  .would  be  avoided  ;  wise  men  will  do  it  without  a  law. 
1673  E.  Browne  Trav.  130  Two  sorts  of  Virgin  Mercury ; 
the  one  running  out  and  discovering  it  self  without  labour, 
the  other  requiring  some  way  of  extraction  and  separation. 
*73*-8  Swift  Pol.  Conversat.  Introd.  21  To  pass  the 
Evening  without  Cards.  1797  Colkridge  Christcwel  i.  177 
The  moon  shines  dim  ..  But  they  without  its  light  can  see 
The  chamber  carved  so  curiously.  1798  —  Anc.  Mar,  i6g 
Withouten  wind,  withouten  tide,  She  steddies  with  upright 
keel.  X849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eiig.  \.  I.  150  The  new  parlia- 
ment, which,  having  been  called  without  the  royal  writ,  is 
more  accurately  described  as  a  convention.  1857  [see  Get 
r.  63h].  1865  Swinburne  Masque  of  Queen  Bersabe  92 
[The  rushes]  Grew  wet  withouten  foot  of  men. 

b.  With  no  action  or  agency  of  (a  person)  ;  esp, 
with  no  CO  operation  of,  or  support  from. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc,  Prol.  44  Alle  thyng  thurgh  his 
myght  made  he,  For  with-outen  hym  myght  nathing  be. 
138a  Wyclif  yohn  xv.  5  For  with  outen  me  je  mown  no 
thing  do.  c  1450  Merlin  ii.  36  A  childe  born  withouten 
fader.  x^j6  Stonor Papers {,Cst.Tt\dtTi)  II. 19, 1..saide..That 
..I  coulde  not  answere  that  mateer  without  yow.  1535 
Coverdale  z  Kiugs  xviii.  25  Thinkest  thou  that  I  came  vp 
hither  without  y*  Lorde  to  destroye  these  cities?  159a  in 
J.  Morris  Troubles  Cath.  Forefathers  (1877)  28  Imprisoned 
for  burying  a  Catholic  without  a  minister.  1598  in  Hariitg. 
ton's  Nugx  Ant.  (1804)  1.  176  To  make  peace  withouten 
his  allyes  and  friends.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  70 
Without  thee  nothing  lofty  can  I  .sing.  i7xa  Swift  Jrnl. 
to  Stella  13  Dec,  We  shall  have  a  peace  very  soon;  the 
Dutch  are  almost  entirely  agreed,  and  if  they  stop  we  shall 
make  it  without  them.  1875  [see  Getp.  6jh].  Mod.  Come 
and  help  me  with  this  job;  I  can't  do  it  without  you. 

10,  (with  obj.  an  abstract  thing,  as  a  quality, 
attribute,  action,  condition,  etc.):  a.  (depending 
on  or  referring  to  a  verb)  With  absence  or  lack  of, 
or  freedom  from  ;  so  that  there  is  no  ... ;  often 
forming  phrases  equivalent  to  negative  adverbs, 
e.  g.  without  end  =  endlessly,  without  fail  *=  un- 
failingly, without  fear  =  fearlessly,  without  success 
>=  unsuccessfully,  etc. 

Frequent  in  ME.  in  intensive  or  expletive  phrases,  as 
without{en  dread,  lease  (sb.'>,  leasing,  let,  letting,  lie  (so.'), 
miss  (sb.'),  strife,  etc.     See  also  the  various  sbs. 

CI175  Lamb,  Horn.  143  Iwarpen  ine  eche  pine,  wibuten 
alesinge,  and  wi3-uten  milce.  c  lazo  Bestiary  ^12  For  to 
winnen  fode,  derflike  wiJSuien  dred.  a  1x50  Oivlff  Night,  183 
Wit-ute  cheste  and  bute  fijte.  c  1*75-  [see  Delay  sb.  2  a]. 
1*97-  [see  Fail  sb.^  \\.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10407  pai  I>at 
stad  er  in  Jjair  blis,  \Vit-vten  want,.,  Wit-vten  seke,  wit- 
vten  sare.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc,  3429  Swa  parfitely 
may  nane  lyf  here,  With-outen  veniel  syns  sere.  1377  Langl. 
P.  PI.  B.  XIV.  237  He  is  neuere  murie,  Withoute  mornynge 
amonge,  and  mischief  to  bote.  1390  Gowkr  Conf.  I.  a8i 
Sche  seith  me  nay  withouten  oth,  a  1450  Myrc  Par.  Pr. 
24  Say  )?y  serues  wytwiwten  hast,  c  1450  Merlin  129  With- 
outen cause  ye  be  not  come  hider.  1549  Compi.  Scot.  5 
Quben  he  purchessis  pace  ande  concord,  vytht  out  dimlnu- 
tione  of  his  rycht.  a  1553  Udall  Royster  D.  iv.  vii,  (Arb.) 
74,  I  will  take  the  lawe  on  hir  withouten  grace.  1614 
Gorges  Lucan  vt.  219  Then  Pompey's  men  withouten  slop. 
Do  mount  vpon  the  trenches  top.  1633  Earl  Manch.  Al 
Mondo  (1636)  163  It  is  just., that  they  who  live  without 
repentance, should  dye  without  comfort.  1721  Ramsay  Zwc^j' 
Spence  x,  Nane  gathers  gear  withoutten  care.  1779  Mirror 
No,  57  f6,  I  hope  I  may  say  it  without  vanity.  i8ia  Bvron 
Ch.  Har.  i.  xxxi,  Far  as  the  eye  discerns, withouten  end.  iSsto 
Maddock  Rep.  V.-C.  Crt.  V.  35  Stating.. 'that  the  estates 
were  to  be  sold  without  reserve.*  1834  Newman  Par,Serm, 
(1837)  I.  loi  Men  can  without  trouble  be  brought  to  confess 
that  they  sin.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.y.  I.  540  Great 
doubt  has  been  thrown  on  his  integrity,  but  without  sufficient 
reason.  i86a  Laiv  Jml.  Rep.  31  Ch.  676  PrimA  facie,  a. 
party  writing  a  letter,  and  using  the  expression  'without 
prejudice  *,  means  that  he  is  not  to  be  prejudiced.  1881 
Miss  Braddon  Asphodel  III.  265  He.. then  let  her  go  with- 
out a  word.  1896  Kipling  Seven  Seas,  Last  Rhyme  True 
Thomas  130,  I  do  well  To  love  my  love  withouten  fear. 

b.  (depending  on  or  referring  to  a  sb.)  Cha- 
racterized by  absence  of,  lacking  or  free  from,  not 
having  :  often  forming  phrases  equivalent  to  nega- 
tive adjs.,  e.  g.  without  end-  endless,  without  fear  =■ 
fearless,  without  number  {\tale)  =  innumerable,  etc. 

cwi^Lamb.  Horn.  95  He  de5  ba  J-e  beoS  bilehwite  and 
wi3-utan  ufelnesse.  ctzj/o  Hali  Meid.  15  He  is  leoflukest 
j>ing  &  wi3uten  eauer  euch  bruche.  a  i«5o  Owl  <$■  Night. 
863  For  nys  no  mon  wi>vten  sunne.     iwj?  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls) 
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tgn  W  looerd  ss»l  abbe  an  namcvair  wi^oute  blame. 
M  i3oe  CMner  M.  loi  Mild  and  mek,  witoulen  gall,  c  1380 
SirFerttmi.  411J  Neuere  ne  was  he  with-oute  strif,  Bot 
ay  wykkeliche  lyuede  ys  l>-f.  1390  Gowe«  Coii/.i.  45  lo 
KTOonde  I  was  withoute  brelh.  14.  TuiuiaUs  Vis.  32  Me 
was  a  man  withoule  pyte.  1509  Fishek  F%iiural  itrin. 
Cuts  Rickmcnd  Wla.  (1876)  W9  Be  not  sad.  .as  men  with- 
oaten  hope.  i6i6  Bacoh  .S>/f.i  S  499  I<  '«  obserued  by 
some,  that  there  is  a  vertuous  Beioar,  and  another  without 
rertue.  1690  Lockk  H<im.  Und,  i  iv.  §  i  There  was  a  time, 
when  the  .Mind  was  without  those  Principles.  I7;9  Ue  toK 
CruiM  II.  (Globe)  42"  All  sorts  of  Tools  and  Ironwork, 
they  had  without  Tale.  175«  Hume  Ess.,  Eloquence  66 
'Tis  vehement  reasoning,  without  any  appearance  ot  art. 
1859  Hawthorne  Fr.  t,  It.  Jmls.  (1871)  H.  284  It  resembled 
an  unspeakably  bad  dough  nut,  without  any  sweetening. 
iSea  KisKiN  Q.o/Air  §  77  They  are  white,  without  purity; 
..ma-'.sive,  without  strength  1  and  slender,  without  grace. 

c.  With  no  possibility  of;  so,  or  such,  as  not 
to  admit  of;  so,  or  such,  that  there  can  be  no  .  .  . 

a  1300  Ctirsor  M.  asSji  For  t>air  wanhopping  p.ii  foil  wit. 
vten  \Tvcouering.  <:i470  Henry  Wallace  i.  113  Our  men 
was  slayne  with  outyn  redemptioune.  Ibid.  226  Wuh  out 
mkew  he  stekyt  him  to  dede.  1530  Palscr.  329/2  Without 
TfsnKAy.irremeiiiaile.  1670  [see  Clergy  6].  1751  Johnson 
Rmjimer  No.  174  r  14  These  wounds  . .  are  without  cure. 
176a  Home  Hist.  Eug.,  Jul.  C.  ia  Hen.  VI l,  I.  App.  i.  151 
Tlie  great  lords  and  abbots  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  .could 
ponish  without  appeal  any  thieves . .  they  caught.  1766  [see 
Remedy  sb.  3]. 

d.  In  such  phrases  as  without  comparison,  con- 
trtwersy,  doubt,  fnay,  etc.  the  meaning  app. 
varies  between  '  beyond '  (sense  2  or  3)  and  '  in- 
volving the  absence  of,  'not  admitting  of,  'so 
that  there  is  or  can  be  no  .  .  .'. 

a  1300-  [see  Doubt  jS.'  4d].  1340-1578  [see  Comparison 
si.  2b].  1547-1777  [see  Controversy  sK  i  c).  1557  N.  T. 
(Geneva)  Heb.  viu  7  Without  all  nay,  he  which  is  lesse, 
receaueth  blessjTi^  of  hym  which  is  greater.  1605  Bacon 
Adv. Learn.  11. xix.  S3  These  things  are  without  Contradic- 
tion, and  could  not  otherwise  be.    1621-1709  [see  Cohfare 

**.'  2). 

t  e.  Without  day  =  Sine  die.   Obs. 

1607  CowEL  Interfr.  s.v.  Day,  To  be  dismissed  with  out 
day,  is  to  be  finally  discharged  the  court.  1713  Mod.  Cases 
VI.  262  He  doubted  of  the  Effect  of  a  Nolle  Pros'.. if  it 
discharged  the  Indictment,  or  only  put  the  Defendant  with- 
out  Day. 

11.  Followed  by  a  gerund  or  vbl.  sb.  in  -ing : 
equivalent  to  '  so  as  not  to '  or  '  and  not'  with  the 
corresponding  vb.,  or  '  not '  with  the  pres.  pple. ; 
e.  g.  to  pass  by  without  seeing  =  '  to  pass  by  so  as 
not  to  see ',  '  to  pass  by  and  not  see ',  '  to  pass  by, 
not  seeing '. 

c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  2620  Tristrem  is  went  oway  WiJ>  cuten 
coming  o^ain.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B,  xi.  144  Hcwilned 
me  were  graunted  Grace,  wyth-outen  any  bede-byddyn^e. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2992  Tite,  withoutyn  tariyng,  atnit 
were  all.  X515  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scot.  I.  407/1  To  pas  and 
repas  als  oft  as  thai  pies,  .without  ony..aresting.  a  1548 
Hall  Chron.,  14  Edw.  IV,  235  The  Frenche  kyng,  .callyng 
for  water,  washed  and  rose  without  any  answere  makyng. 
163^  S.  Du  Verger  tr.  Caintts^  Adntir.  Events  To  Rdr. 
a  vij,  Drones  which  do  but  humme  about  flowers,  without 
gathering  any  honey  from  them.  1734  Berkeley  Let.  Wks. 
1871  IV.  217, 1  can  hardly  stir  abroad  without  catching  cold. 
"779  Mirror  1^0.  2  f  r  No  child  ever  heard  from  its  nurse 
the  story  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer's  cap  of  darkness,  without 
envying  the  pleasures  of  invisibility.  1856  Dickens  Sk,  Boz, 
Shops  It  Tenants,  We  never  passed  at  night  without  seeing 
the  eldest  girl  at  work.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I. 
169  He  was  a  slave  without  being  a  dupe.  1877  Kuskin 
St.  Mark's  Rest  iv.  §51  A  solemn  piece  of  old  Venetian 
wall.. which  you  might  pass  under  twenty  times  without 
seeing.  1885  Law  Times  LXXIX,  119/2  No  person  was., 
to  blast  coal  without  the  charge  having  been  inspected  by 
the  underlooker. 

tb.  Govemingan  infinitive  with /o.  [After  Fr.,  etc.] 

c  X489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxii.  470  I'hat  we  maye 

retourneagenholeandsoundcwythoutelobedyshonoured. 

1S56  J.  de  Flores'  Aurelio  4-  Isab.  F  6,  Without  to  see  it 

whiche  is  written. 

O.    By  ellipsis   of  the   gerund :   Not   counting, 

leaving  out  of  account,   colloq.  . 
187X  Geo.  Eliot  Middlem.  xxxv.  II.  212  My  father  has 

enough  to  do  to  keep  the  rest,  without  me. 
tl2.  Without  mo  or  more  :  in  various  senses  (see 

Mo  B.  3  c,  MoEE  a.  B.  4  c).    Often  used  as  a  tag. 
c  1190,  etc.  [see  Mo,  More,  as  above],    c  1350  Will.  Paleme 

2573  Pe  werwolf ..  went  wijtly  a.wei  witoute  any  more. 

c  13S0  Leg.  Rood  iii.  148  By  ^at  ilk  way  went  we  twa,  t>i 

moder  and  I  with-outen  ma.    14. .  Guy  Warm.  (Camb.  MS.) 

710  Wythowytyn  more  forthe  they  rode.  C1470  Henry 
Wallixce  I.  61  Till  Noram  kirk  he  come  with  outyn  mar. 
1500-sa  Dunbar  Poems  xxxiv.  89  The  Deuill  said  then, 
withouttin  mair,  '  Renunce  jour  God,  and  cum  to  me.' 

13.  In  senses  7-1 1  often  with  conditional  impli- 
cation (mostly  with  negative,  expressed  or  implied) : 
If  one  have  (or  had)  not,  if  there  be  (or  were)  not, 
unless  one  have  or  there  be,  in  the  absence  of,  in  de- 
fault of, '  supposing  the  negat ion  or  omission  of '  ( J.) . 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  126  Na  were  may  stand  Wit.outen 
grundwall  to  be  lastand.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  III.  i6i 
Nol>er  man  ne  womman  schuTde  be  punsched  wi)>  oute  gilt. 
<ri45o  Capcrave  Life  St.  Aug.  99  pat  swech  Hingis  myte 
not  be  do  wil3.oulen  vertuous  lyujng.  1526  Tindale  Heb. 
xi.  6  With  out  faith  it  is  vnpossible  to  please  him.  x66x 
GoDOLPHiM  View  Adm.  jfunsd.  Introd.a  6,The  Mariner., 
may  not  sail  without  one  Cat  or  more  in  his  Vessel.  1748 
Thomson  Cast.  Indol.  i.  i,  Withouten  that  would  come  an 
heavyer  bale.  1766  Golosm.  Vicar  W.  xv.  What  is  genius  or 
courage  without  an  heart?  1834  Marrvat  Peter  Simple 
xxxvii.  Without  a  sense  of  your  fault,  how  can  repentance 
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and  amendment  be  expected  1  1857  Buckle  CiviHz.  I.  x.  617 
The  people  believed  that  without  the  nobles  there  was  no 
safety;  the  nobles  believed  that  without  the  crown  there 
was  no  honour. 

14:.  With  ellipsis  of  the  obj.  (cf.  4).  Now  colloq, 
(except  in  contrast  with  with). 

In  negative  contexts,  as  in  quots.  1753,  1898,  virtually  = 
otherwise ;  this  use  is  further  extended  m  unstudied  speech, 
e.  g. :  '  Vou  can  go,  if  you  can  find  somebody  to  go  with,— 
not  without '. 

cx^oo  Rule  St.  Benet  (prose)  16  pe  nihend-ferj>e  salme  wid 
J>e  antefen  ouJ>ir  wid-vten.  1597  Shaks.  Lcnier's  Conipl.gZ 
Smal  shew  of  mar.  was  yet  vpon  his  chinne.  .Yet.  .nice 
affeciions  wauering  stood  in  doubt  If  best  were  as  it  was,  or 
best  without.  1654  Dorothy  Osborne  Z.^//.  (1888)  233_Here 
is  a  ring :. .  'tis  indifferent  whether  there  be  any  word  in't  or 
not;  only  'tis  as  well  without.  167a  Wiseman  IVouftds  i. 
viii,  70  We  threw  out  our  Tent,  and  by  Sarcoticks  cured 
this  wound  without.  i68i  T.  Flatman  Heraclltus  Ridens 
No,  27  (1713)  I.  17S  Come,  it  is  a  great  while  since  we  had 
a  Pindarick ;  ha\'e  you  never  a  one  in  your  Budget  ?  Earn. 
I  am  seldom  without.  1720  Lady  B.  Germaine  in  C'iess 
Su^i'ik's  Lett.  (1824)  I.  73  Thougli  you  should  take  the  four 
[thousand  pounds],  still  X  shall  have  enough  without.  1733 
Tvi.h Ilorse-Noeing  Husb.vix.  26  All  the  former  Roots  bemg 
broken  off  at  the  Ends  in  taking  up  (for  'tis  impossible  to  do 
it  without).  1741  Richardson  Pamela  III,  27  Pray  don't  ! 
You'll  have  enough  on  your  hands  without,  1800  Mrs. 
Hervey  Mourtrtiy  Fatn.  IV.  57  Well,  promise  nothing, 
Mr.  Chowles  ;  but  do  it  without.  1834  Newman  Lett.i\Z<^r) 
II.  48  [He]  was  afraid  to  tell  me,  and  left  Oxford  without. 
X878  E.  A.  Freeman  Let.  in  W.  R.  W.  Stephens  Life  <5-  Lett. 
(1805)  1 1*  ^6i>  '  don't  get  any  worship  here ;  but  I  am  better 
without.  1898  W.  W,  Jacobs  Sea  Urchins,  Grey  Parrot 
(1906)  208  You  mu.^it  have  given  him  some  encouragement. . , 
A  man  wouldn't  offer  to  lend  a  lady  his  opera-glasses  without. 
b.  slatig.  in  reference  to  liquor :  Not  mixed  with 
sutjar  :  cf.  With  prep.  26  b  (b). 

183s  picKENS.S'^'.  Z-'^s,  River,  Glasses  of  brandy-and- water 
cold  without.  1837  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.,  Execution  71  There 
is  'punch,'  *cold  without,'  'hot  with,'  'heavy  wet.'  1854 
[see  With  prep.  36  b  (^)]. 

15.  Qualified  by  a  negative :  not  without  —  not 
lacking,  with  or  having  some  (implying  or  suggest- 
ing a  somewhat  slight  or  not  very  great  amount), 

Cf.  not  with  negative  adj.  or  adv.  (Not  adv.  10  c). 

1596  Dalryhple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  42 
Sa  sure  a  havin  . .  that  nocht  wtout  cause  the  historio- 

§raphours  named  it,  the  Porte  of  saifgairdand  saiftie.  1605 
HAKS.  Mad'.  I.  v.  2o  Thou  would'st  be  great;  Art  not 
without  Ambition,  1766  Goldsm.  Vicar  IV,  iv,  Nor  were 
we  without  guests.  1807  Southev  Espriella's  Lett,  xxxvii. 
(1808)  II.  71,  I  looked  back  upon  Birmingham  not  without 
satisfaction  at  thinking  I  should  never  enter  it  again.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist. Eng.  xi.  III.  113  Many. .were  not  without 
hopes  that  mild  and  liberal  counsels  might  prevail.  1879 
McCarthy  Donna  Q.  I.  61  She  remembered  not  without  a 
pang  that  [etc]. 

C.  conj.  (or  in  conj\  pkr,) 

1.  The  prep,  governing  a  clause  introduced  by 
thatj  so  that  without  that  becomes  a  conjunctional 
phr. :  ta-  {<^)  Except  that,  {b)  In  addition  to  the 
fact  that.    Obs.  rare, 

c  X200  Obmin  1022  J>att  wa5herifft  wass  henngedd  tar,  forr 
J>att  itt  hidenn  shollde  All  jsatt  tatt  taer  wi^^innenn  wass 
..  Wi|?J>utenn  ^jatt  te  bisscopp  sellf..pa2r  shollde  cumenn  o 
Jtc  5er  ann  sit>e,_&  all  himm  ane.  148^  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas. 
Scot.  I.  145  Laide  downe  in  redy  siluer  for  rybbanis  to  the 
King,,  .withowte  at  the  Master  of  the  Wardrop  hes  boycht 
V  dussane  of  rybbanis., summa  iij", 

b.  (in  sense  B.  10)  Without  its  being  the  case 
that :  now  expressed  by  the  construction  with 
gerund  (B.  11),  with  or  without  poss.,e.  g.  w/Mi?;// 
that  you  shall  need  =■  'without  your  needing' ; 
without  that  he  led  me  —  *  without  leading  me'. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

c  1450  in  W.  T.  Barbour  Hist.  Contract  (1914)  201  Withoute 
bat  ever  eny  accord.. were  made  or  had  bitwene  (se  seid 
John  Mercer  and  John  Halsnoth.  1471  Fortescue  Wks. 
(1869)535  SainteEdwarde  reyned..peseably..with  oute  eny 
clayme  made  vppon  him,  by  hyr,  or  by  her  husbande,  and 
with  outen  that  enyofther  heirs  have  claymed  this  londe. 
c X489  Caxton  Sonnes 0/ Aymon  xxvi.  560  Ihe  speres  flew 
in  peces  wythout  that  ony  of  theym  felle  to  the  grounde. 
1504  R.  Carew  Huarie's  Exam.  Wits  xiii.  (1596)  203  Him. 
seffe  will  deliuer  them  into  your  hands,  without  that  you 
shall  need  to  conquer  them.  1596  Danett  tr,  Comines 
(161^)  86,  The  captaine  at  the  castell  gate..offred  me  a  cup 
of  wine,  without  that  he  led  mee  into  the  castell  as  he  was 
accustomed,  a  1648  Ld.  Herbert  Hen.  VIII  (1683)  162 
This  seemed  to  be  done,  without  that  the  King  was  fully 
informed  thereof,  /i^/f/.  230  Your  Actions  (without  that  I  or 
any  else  speak  of  them)  make  you  a  lyar.  1853  C.  Bronte 
Villette  xii,  It  was  next  to  impossible  that  acasket  could  be 
thrown  into  her  garden,  .without. .that  she  should  have 
caught  intimation  [etc,]. 

fc,  (with  conditional  implication  as  in  B.  13) 
If  it  be  or  were  not  the  case  that,  unless :  =  2.   Obs. 

c  1440  Generydes  475  Withoute  that  she  myght  have  his 
loue  ageyn,  She  were  on  don  for  euere  in  certayne.  ^  1450 
Capgrave  Life  St.  Aug.  ii,  4  This  myth  not  be  do  with- 
outen t>at  bei  had  substauns  of  possession.  1523  Q.  Marc. 
in  M.  A.  E.  Green  Lett.  Royal  Ladies  (1S46)  I.  266  (MS.) 
The  lordes  wilbe . .  ferd  to  leve  the  governours  wayeSj  with- 
out that  they  may  fynd  some  suyrtie  to  take  ther  partt. 

fd.  Without  that  {or  this)  that :  legal  phr,  intro- 
ducing an  exception,  spec,  in  pleading  [tr.  law-L. 
absque  hoc  quody  law-Fr.  sans  ceo  que\^  a  form,  obso- 
lete since  1853,  whereby  a  defendant  asserted  special 
matter  of  exception  or  justification  against  the  plain- 
tiff's  claim  while  reserving  his  denial  of  the  whole 
cause  of  action. 


WITHOUT  DOORS. 

15x8  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  150  That  all 
the  said  mesuages  and  londes  shuld  be  in  ihe  rule.,  of  the 
Chamberleyne.  .Without  that  that  the  said  mesuages  and 
londes  extend  to  the  yerely  value  of  cxl  Ii.  1592  B.  N.  C. 
iOxf.)  Docts.  B2  37  (MS.)  Without  that,  that  H.  P.  was  never 
properly  enfeoffed.  1601  Fulbecke  1st  Pt.  Parall.  72  b,  The 
plaintife  replyed,  that. .the  defendant,  .assaulted  him  and 
beate  him.. and  the  defendant  reioined  that.. by  their 
common  accorde  they  played  together,  without  that  that  he 
beate  him  in  other  nianer.  1651  tr.  KitchitCs  Jurisd. 
(1653)  422  Conspiracy,  he  is  alive,  with  out  that,  that  he  is 
deadf.  Ibid.  423  Where  one  pleads  out  of  his  Fee,  the  other 
saith  within,  without  that,  that  it  was  out  in  manner  and 
forme.  X824  H.  J.  Stephen  Treat.  Princ.  Pleading  ii.  an 
The  defendants  delivered  their  petition  to  the  common 
council,  complaining  of  an  undue  election;  without  this  that 
the  jurisdiction,  .belonged  to  the  court  of  the  mayor  and 
aldermen. 

2,  Hence,  by  omission  of  thatt  simply  as  a  con- 
junction :  If .  .  not,  except,  unless. 

Formerly  common  in  literary  use,  most  frequently  with  verb 
in  subjunctive  ;  \&\.^x colloq.  ('not  in  use, except  in  conversa- 
tion *  J.  1755)  or  arc/t.,  and  now  chiefly  illiterate.  Often 
replacealjie  by  the  const,  with  gerund  (B.  11),  e.  g.  •aithoui 
he  be  compelled  =^  'without  being  compelled';  esp.  with 
clause  referring  to  an  attendant  circumstance  or  result  rather 
than  a  condition,  as  in  quot.  1467. 

1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  v.  176  Quath  conscience  to  J^e 
kynge  with-oute  Jje  comune  help,  Hit  is  ful  hard  . . 
J?er-to  hit  to  brynge.  1467  Marg.  Paston  in  P.  Lett.  II. 
308  If  I  wer  ther  withought  I  had  the  mor,  .wurchepfull 
persones  abouglit  me,. it  shuld  be  to  me  but  a  vylney.  1477 
Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  II.  28  She  is  displeside  and  I 
know  nat  whereffore,  with  owte  hir  olde  sekenes  be  fallen  on 
hir  agayn.  1523  Ld.  Berners  P'roiss.  (1812)  I.  xii.  12  All 
the  moost  parte  of  the  realme  were  right  joyouse,  withoute 
it  were  a  fewe  patsones.  .fauourable  to  syr  Hewe  Spencer. 
1534  More  Com/,  agst,  Trib.  i.  xii.  (1553)  Ciijb,  Good 
workes  to  godwarde  woorketh  no  man  without  god  woorke 
with  him.  1565  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  410  [He]  will 
nocht  deliver,  .the  said  hors  without  he  be  compellit.  XS9X 
Shaks.  Co?n.  Err.  iii.  ii.  92  Such  a  one,  as  a  man  may  not 
speake  of,  without  he  say  sir  reuerence.  a  1643  J.  Shute 
Judgem.  <$•  Mercy  (1645)  129  He  may  barke,  but  he  cannot 
bite  without  a  man  come  within  his  reach.  1695  Congreve 
Love  /or  L.  iv.  i,  If  he  can't  be  cur'd  without  I  suck  the 
Poyson  from  his  Wounds.  1754  Shebbeare  Matrituony 
(1766)  I.  143  Do  not  think  of  marrying  this  young  Lady, 
without  you  are  convinced  you  can  love  her.  1787  Beattie 
Scoticisms  loi,  1  will  not  go  without  I  am  paid  for  it. 
Scottish  and  obsolete  and  vulgar  English.  180a  Mks.  E. 
Parsons  Myst.  Visit  \\\.  51,  I  shall  never  intrude  without 
you  invite  me.  ^1814  Pavt.  Politics  ii.  L  in  New  Brit. 
Theatre  II.  207  I'm  but  a  working  woman,  and  cannot  live 
without  I  gets  my  due.  1834  T.  Arnold  Let.  14  Apr. 
in  Stanley  Zi/^  (1898)  I.  vii.  338  Not  allowing  God's  seal, 
without  it  be  countersigned  by  one  of  their  own  forging, 
X859  Tennvson  Elaine  1411  Not  without  She  wills  it. 
x86o  O.  W.  Holmes  Elsie  V.  xv.  (1891)  211,  I  know  these 
people.  .,so  as  all  the  science  in  the  world  can't  know  them, 
without  it  takes  time  about  it.  x868  J.  H.  Blunt  Re/  Ch. 
Eng.  I.  437  No  canons  were  to  become  law  without  they 
were  assented  to.  .by  the  crown.  1887  Daily  Nrws^i  Nov. 
2/7  Without  a  great  change  takes  place  the  meeting  is  sure 
to  commence  to-morrow. 

D.  sb.  That  which  is  external ;  the  outside. 
nonce-use. 

1899  C.  F,  D'Arcy  Ideal.  ^  Theol.  Introd.  22  Necessity  is 
determination  from  without,  determination  by  the  not-self. 
It  belongs  therefore  to  whatever  has  a  'without.' 

■Without,  obs,  pa.  t.  of  Withhold  v. 

tWitllOU•td0O:r,^/^'.#/••('I^■.)  Obs.  =next, 

c  1205  Lav.  2382  pat  neuer  ne  ferde  heo  wi3  uten  dore. 
1570  Levins  Manip.  -zi^jZ  Wythout  dore,  extra,foris,  x6ax 
in  Foster  Engl.  Factories  Ind.  (1906)  280  A  storme  of. .  rayne 
..that  welt  these  bales  which  weare  without  doare  in  the 
street.  1649  C.  Wase  Sophocles,  Electra  30  Enter  in,  and 
let  her  without  door  Her  own  distresses,  and  her  friends 
deplore,  1739  Johnson  Boerhaave  in  Gentl.  Mag.  IX.  174/1 
H  IS . .  Friend . .  found  him  sitting  without  Door, 

b.  <?//r/'^.  or  as  i7^'.  (with  hyphen).  =  Out-doob 
a, ;  in  quot.  trans/,  or  Jig,  relating  to  the  outer 
world,  outward,  external. 

x6ix  Shaks.  IVint.  T.  11.  i.  69  Prayse  her  but  for  this  her 
without-dore-  Forme. 

WithoU't  doo^rs,  adv.  phr.  iadj,)  Obs.  or  rare 
arch.  (Also  witli  hyphen,)  [See  Without  prep, 
I.  and  Door  5.] 

1.  Out  of  doors,  outside  the  house,  in  the  open  air, 
1617  MoRYSON  Itin.  I.  63  Our  meat  we  bought  our  selues, 

.  .and  we  fetched  our  beere  without  doores.  1663  Gerbier 
Counsel  27  At  the  latter  end  of  the  year.. no  brick-work 
without  doores  ought  to  be  laid.  1695  A.  Telfair  New 
Coj/ut.  Sadd,  (1696)  4  The  Family  being  all  without-doors. 
1711  AuDisoN  Sped.  No,  83  pi  When  the  Weather  hinders 
me  from  taking  my  Diversions  without  Doors.  1796  Morse 
Amer.Geog.  II.  621  Without  doors  they  use  a  kind  of  wooden 
patten. _  X840  Dickens  Old  Cur.  Shop  xxviii,  Ihe  prepara- 
tions without  doors  had  not  been  neglected. 

2.  trans/,  ssi^/g.  Outside  the  community  (family, 
nation,  etc.)  ;  -^ spec,  outside  Parliament  (=  Out- 
of-door,  -DOORS  A.  2  a"). 

1697  C.  Davenant  Ess.  E.  India  Tra/feWks.  1771  1.  96 
Some  persons  (without  doors) ..  profess  themselves  open 
enemies  to  the  traffic  in  general.  1709  Swift  Adz'.  Relig. 
Misc.  (1711)  224  Senates  are  like  to  have  little  Regard  for 
any  Proposals  that  come  from  without  Doors.  X723  Dk. 
Wharton  True  Briton  No.  5.  I.  43  Those  who  are  without- 
Doors  should  do  their  Duty  by  supporting  such  Patriots. 
X769  Junius  Leti.xv'ii.  (1812)  1. 181  It  will  not  be  necessary. . 
j  to  take  the  troubleof  answering . .  the  quotation  from  a  speech 
without  doors.  1792  Burke  Sp.  11  Alay  (1816)  IV.  51  The 
House  was  untainted . .  by  those  false  principles  which  had 
been  so  amply  circulated  without  doors.  1823  Scott 
Quentin  D.  xiv.  He  who  beat  all  enemies  without  doors, 
K>und  A  fair  foe  who  could  belabour  him  within. 


WITHOXTTFORTH. 

3.  attrib.  or  as  oiij.  =  prec.  b. 

1654  Fuller  Contm.  Ruth  139  'Jhe  Daughters  of  Sarah, 
whom  the  meeknesse  of  their  Sex  hath  priviiedged  from 
following  without  doors  affairs. 

+  WitllOXl"tforth,  adv,  Obs.  (or  rare  arch,) 
Also  with  iiyphen,  or  as  two  words,  or  as  three, 
[f.  Without  adv.  +  Forth  adv."]  Properly,  Every- 
where without  or  outside  (iee  Forth  adv.  2  b) ; 
but  in  use  a  mere  synonym  of  without.     (Opp.  to 

WiTHINFORTH.)       a.    =  WITHOUT  adv.   I, 

c  1380  Wyclif  Stl,  U  'ks.  1 1. 384  Woo  wor|?e  50U, . .  ypocritis, 
|mu  clensen  wil?out-forj>  of  J>e  cuppe  and  of  J>e  diiilie.  c  1380 
—  Wks.  (1880)  46  pei  weren  apeied  wi|?  o  cote  or  kirtil 
with-ynne  for^e  &  withoute  for^?.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  72 
When  ^jay  wern  alle  in,  God  closud  J>e  dore  aftyr  horn 
wythout -forth.  1474  in  Litt.  Cwituar.  (Rolls)  III.  272 
Yowrc  powche  and  key-band  with  the  keverynge;  on  the 
which  are.. set  ij.  porses  with  owteforth.  15x1  Guyl/orde's 
Pylgr.  (Camden)  23  Withoute  forthe  byfore  the  entre  into  this 
Temple.  1601  Holland /'//«j'  xxxv.  vi.  II.  528  The  peecesof 
this  earth,  if  a  man  doe  breake,  shew  the  own  natural!  colour 
which  is  not  mixt :  without-forth  they  be  spotted.  1894 
F.  S.  Ellis  Reynard  the  Fox  247  Withoutfortn  of  the  ring 
.  .A  stone. .of  colours  three. 

b.  =  Without  adv.  2,  2  b. 

X38aWvcLiP  Matt.  xii.  46  His  modir  and  his  bretheren 
stoden  with  outeforth  [1388  withoute  forth  J.  1388  —  Acts  v. 
34  Gamaliel,  .comaundide  the  men  to  be  put  without  forth. 
1467  in  Engl.  Gilds  (1870)  373  That  euery  citezein  , .  w'out- 
forth  paye  alle  maner  chargs  as  citezens  Aq  that  dwelle 
w'ynforth.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  xx.  xxii.  836  They 
..kepte  the  syege  wyth  lytel  warre  withoutforth.  1530 
TiNDALE  Deut.  xxxii.  25  Without  forth,  the  swerde  shall 
robbe  them  oflf  theirechildern.  x6oo  HoLi,ANDZ./iy  vii.  xxi, 
All  was  quiet  withoutforth.  1609  —  Amm.  Marcell.  133 
The  space,  .between  the  wall  and  the  beape  of  earth  cast 
up  withoutforth. 

c.  =  Without  adv.  3, 

1357  Lay  Folks  Catech.  (L.)  758  Thou  schalt  not  do 
leccnerye  noI>er  in  consent  in  hert  ne  spekynge  ne  in  coun- 
tenaunce  withowte.forJ>.  c  1374  Chaucer  Baeth.  v.  pr.  iv, 
(1868)  164  pe  wit  comprehcndil>  fro  wij>  outen  furjw  l>e 
figure  of  )>e  body  of  J>c  man.  c  1400  Love  Bonavtnt.  Mirr. 
(1907)  123  The  schame  that  sche  hadde  of  hir  synne  was  so 
grete  withynneforth  that  sche  for3at  al  schame  and  reproue 
withoute  forth.  1491  Caxton  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495) 
I.  i.  4  b/2  Faynynge  wythoute  fourthe  by  theyr  couuert 
maners  and  symple  babyllemens  to  be  Innocentes.  1530 
Palsgr.  Introd.  34  The  ve^be^;  actyves  bctokyng  some  acle 
to  passe  from  the  doer  without  forth. 

d.  quasi-j<^.  (preceded  by  of)  :  That  which  is 
without;  external  region  or  action. 

1474  Caxton  Chesse  iir.  iv.  (1883)  114  Hyt  befelle  that  a 
mcucfaant  of  withoute  forth  herd  the.. fame  of  this  man. 
1491  —  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  \V.  1495)  11.  277  b/2  That  the 
wcrkes  of  withoutforth  be  fyrst  witbinforth  ruled  after  the 
lugemeac  of  right  &  reason. 

e.  attrib.  or  as  adj.    Outside,  external. 

c  1500  in  Aniolde  Ckron.  (1811)  9  The  wythoutforth  landys 
and  tenementis. 

WitllOXl'tside,  adv.  and  prep.  Now  rare  or 
Obi.  (Also  with  hyphen,  or  as  two  words.)  [f. 
Without  +  Side  sb.^  after  outside.'\  Opp.  to 
WiTHiNsiDE  or  Within.      A.  adv. 

1.  On  the  outer  side  or  surface  :  =  OuTSiDE  adv. 
I  (in  part),  WITHOUT  adv.  i. 

1578  LvTE  Dodotns  I.  V.  n  The  roote  is..blacke  without- 
side.  1668  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  11.  v.  (1713)  97  Nor  do  we 
our  selves  grow  by  being  liquored  without  side,  but  within. 
1695  CoNGREVE  l.fft'e  for  L.  iv.  i.  Why  does  that  Lawyer 
wear  black  ? — Does  he  carry  his  Conscience  without  side  ? 
i7»7-38  Chambers  Cycl,  s.v.  Moutd,  The  Moulds. .are  of 
wax,  supported  within-side  by  what  they  call  a  core,  and 
covered  without-side  with  a  cap  or  case.  1794  C.  Smith 
IViind.  IVarrvick  ig  Barricading  the  cabin  door  withoutside. 
1849  Chr.  G.  Rossem  Testimony  20  Poet.  Wks.  (1904)  119 
We  build  our  houses  on  the  sand  Comely  withoutstde  and 
within,    c  1850  [see  Withinside  A.  i]. 

2.  In  (or  toj  the  place  or  space  without :  =  Out- 
side adv.  i  (in  part),  J,  Without  ctdv.  2. 

afjoo  Evelyn  Diary  21  Sept.  1644,  The  Cathedrall,.  .full 
of  sepulchres  witbout-side.  1706  E.  Ward  Hud.  Rediv. 
(1707)  11.  VI.  4  Without  side  w.itm,  within  side  merry.  17x0 
Mrs.  Centuvbe  Marplot  11.  Wks.  1760  II.  147  When  I  came 
without-side,  i  saw  nobody  there.  1800  Ann.  Rfg.^  Chron. 
414  Within  this  temple  is  an  altar,  and  witbout-side,  near 
the  entrance,  another.  1831  Trei.awny  Adv.  Younger  Son 
I.  XX.  148  A  wild  shout  from  without-side. 

3.  Withoutaide  of,  prep»  pkr,  =  outside  c/j 
Ot'TaiDE  adv.  3  a. 

1638  in  Collect.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ser.  ill.  VI.  23  Placing 
the  Indians,  .without  side  of  our  soldiers  in  a  ring  battalia. 
171 1  in  toth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  169  A  very 
narrow  bridge,,  .without-side  of  the  gate.  1751  R.  Paltock 
P.  lVilkins{iZ^^)l\.x\.  108  VVithout-side  of  these  mountains, 
it  was  scarce  darker  than  at  myarkoc.  1769  J.  Bush  Hiber- 
nia  Cunota  163  Wearing  their  shirts  withoulside  of  tlieir 
deaths.  1865  W.  G.  Palgrave  Arabia  I.  345  Ail  the  world 
withoutside  of  Nejed. 

B.  prep.   =  A.  3,  Outside  prep,  i,  a,  Without 

prep.  I,  I  b. 
x6iB6  [see  Withinside  B.  2J.    w^  Impostors  Detected 

I.  iv.  I.  31  The  monk's  sandals  which  he  had  left  without 
side  the  door,    a  1774  Golds.u.  Surv.  Exp.  Pkilos.  (1776) 

II.  176  Succeeding  each  ether,  one  without  side  the  otheri 
like  circles  in  disturbed  water.  1809  A.  Henry  Trav.  1^3 
A  fire  was  made  without  side  the  cabin,  in  the  open  atr, 
i8^x  T.  Hope  Ess.  Origin  Man  I.  8  Modiftcations  existing 
withoutside  my  person. 

t  Witlion't-take,  prep.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  With- 
out a^tv.  after  Out-take ///.?., /r<f/.]     Except. 

14SS  YoNGE  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  185  With  al  the  Ptinces  and  men 
of  valoe  of  the  lande,  wythoui-uke  the  Pepill  of  Vllystere. 
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I     "Witliou-twards,  adv.  nonce-wd.    [f.  Without 
+  -WARDS.]     Towards  the  exterior. 

1865  [see  WiTHlNWARDSJ. 

Withpraiae,  etc.  :  see  With-  b. 

Withaafe,  -aaif,  obs.  ff.  Vouchsafe. 

tWithsake,  v.  Obs,  Forms:  i  'wijjsacan, 
3  -saken  ;  pa.  t.  3  -soc(k,  pa.pple.  4  -saken. 
[OE.  wipsacan,  f.  With-  +  sacan  to  contend,  dis- 
pute, deny;  cf.  MHG.  widersachen,"]  —  Withsay 
V.  I,  2,  3. 

971  Blicki.  Horn.  53  Wijjsacal>  nu  t'ani  leasuin  welum. 
c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  x.  33  Se  ]?e  me  wiSsacS  beforan 
mannuii,  &  ic  wij^sace  hyne  beforan  minum  faeder.  c  1205 
Lay.  10898  pa  wiSsaken  wolde  cristindom  he  dude  his  marken 
him  on.  Ibid.  13000  Imong  l?an  eorlen  he  stod  &  fastliche 
hit  wii5-soc.  a  1J25  A  tier.  F.  88  Ich  hit  ne  mei  nout  wiS- 
saken.  a  137s  Joseph  Arir/i.  178  His  grete  folk  j^at  him 
wij^-saken  hedde. 

+  "Withsave,  obs.  f.  Vouchsafe,  used  by  Wyatt 
in  the  sense :  To  preserve. 

a  154a  Wyatt  '  Syfis  love  ys  suche '  20  Henceforthe  my 
fredome  to  withsave  [rime  have],  —  *  J^om  must  I  lerne ' 
23  Now  must  I  sekesom  other  ways  Myself  for  to  withsave. 

tWithsaw.  Obs.  [f.  With- +  Saw  J*.  2,  after 
Withsay  z/.]   =  Withsaying. 

a  1235  Ancr.  R.  2S8  Hwon  Jie  delit  i3e  luste  is  igon  so 
oueruor3  I>et  ter  nis  non  wi^sigginge  \v.r.  wiSsahe].  ^1300 
Cursor  M.  5877  Now  wald  J?ai  mak  ^am  a  witsau  Fra  bair 
warkes  for  to  drau.  a  1325  MS.  Rawl.  B.jzo,  If.  28  Manie 
lordes  of  wastes,  .habbez  i  ben  dcsiurbed  J>oru  with  sawe  of 
hoe  re  ne^eburs  [,ox\%.  per  contradiccionem  vicinorum], 

+  Withsay*,  sb.   Obs.     [f.  next.]    =  prec. 

CX315  Shoreham  vir.  369  per  ncre  stryf  ne  contekynge, 
Ne  no  wyl'-sey. 

t  Withsay,  2^.  Obs.  [OE.  (rare  Northumb.) 
widsxcga  :  see  W^ith-  and  Say  v,'^  Cf.  OFris, 
wilhsedza,^ 

1.  trans.  To  renounce,    rare. 

C960  Rititale  Dunelm.  (Surtees)  34  Terrena  desideria 
respuentes,  eardlico  Ivsto  wi3sacgeiide.  f  1386  Ciiauci:r 
Sec.  N^un's  T.  447  Euery  cristen  wight  shal  han  penaunce 
But  if  that  he  his  cristendom  witliseye.  Ihid.  457  We  that 
knowen  ihilkc  name  [of  Christian]  so  For  verluous,  we  may 
it  nat  withseye. 

2.  a.  To  affirm  the  contrary  of,  contradict,  deny 
(a  fact  or  statement) ;  also,  to  deny  the  existence  of. 

a  xsas  Ancr.  R,  86  |tif  a  mon . .  ded  so  much  mis  t>at  bit  beo  so 
open  sunne  t>at  he  hit  ne  mei  nonesweis  allelunge  wiJsi^gen. 
i»97  R.  GiX)uc.  (Rolls)  3309  To  londonc  he  ean  him  bnnge, 
&  sede  he  was  purost  eyr  to  be  icrouned  to  kinge.  Nomon 
ne  mijte  it  wel  wi^  segge.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne 
0800  Syker  ys,  ^-at  yn  roUcys  leyde,  For  b-^n  ""ay  hytneuer 
be  wy^tseyde.  1387  Tkkvisa  Htgden  (Rolls)  1. 19  Sawes  Jjkt 
wi)}set)>  nou^t  oure  byleiie.  1443-50  in  W.  P.  Baildon  Set. 
Cases  Chanc.  (1896)  136  He  withseieth  not  the  matter  con- 
tei^ed  in  the  seid  bille  of  complainte.  1493  Cov.  Leei  Bk, 
57  To  which  the  Recordour.  .seid  that  he  withseith  not  |>e 
nrauncbis  of  Couentre,  nor  the  allowance  Jierof  had  at 
Bristol!.  1530  Palsgr.  783/2  Sythe  I  have  sayd  it,  I  wyll 
never  withsay  it.  1567  Turbebv,  Ovids  Ep.  136  That  Dian 
witnesde  thou  canst  not  withsayc. 

b.  To  contradictjdenythe  statement  of  (aperson). 
1197  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  1034Q  Wan  J»ou  seist,qua)>  (w  king, 

bat  pat  was  mi  houjt,  Sogret  fouerd  as  l>ouart,  Ine  wij^segee 
>e  noujt.  1387-8  T.  Usk  Test.  Love  \.  ii.  (Skeat)  I,  1S4  To 
withsaye  thilke  men  that  of  thee  speken  otherwyse  than  the 
sothe.  Z4s6  Lydc.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  5594,  I  ne  may  Suffre. . 
But  that  I  muste  yow  with-scyn.  1530  Rastell  Bk.  Purgat. 
I.  vii,  As  beyng  and  not  beynge  be  two  contrar>'auntys  [etc.] 
the  one  alway  doth  denye  and  with  saye  the  other. 

c.  intr.  To  make  denial  or  contradiction  ;  to 
speak  in  opposition  to ;  also  trans,  to  utter  by  way 
of  contradiction. 

a  1300  Cursor M.  i  ^288  -f- 11  In  witncs  b^i  ros  with  him, . .  For 
t>e  lews  suld  not  with-say  pat  gart  to  ded  him  bring.  138a 
WvcLiF  yob  xvi.  9  The  false  seiere  is  rered  vp  a^en  my  face, 
wiihseiende  to  nie.  —  Judith  i.  11  To  alle  these  Nabu- 
godonosor..sente  messageres;  the  whiche  alle  with  o  wil 
withseiden.  1390  Cower  Con/.  I.  341  Whan  Nestor  hath 
his  tale  seid,  .Aycin  him  was  no  word  withseid.  0x400 
Engl,  Gilds  (1870)  355  pat  cuerych  bakere  habbe  hys  seal 
y-knowe  vpon  hys  lofF,  pat  he  ne  niowe  wib-segge  jif  he  is 
of  take  ol>er  [-an  weeL  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Matthode  i.  Ixxiii. 
(1869)  48, 1  may  not  to  that  of  no  thing  wel  withseye.  1463 
Cases  hef.  Kin^s  Council  (Selden)  11^  b,  Forasmocb  as  they 
withsey  not  by  dedez  and  actez  of  their  factours. 

3.  trans.  To  speak  or  act  against,  oppose,  resist; 
«  Gainsay  v»  3 ;  occas.  to  say  (a  thing)  in  oppo- 
sition.    Also,  to  disallow,  forbid.     Also  absol. 

CI200  Ofmin  17826  Fele  J>edc  modili^  wijjljstodenn,  & 
wiljl>se33denn . .  heffness  lihht.  c  x«oo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  139 
Bi  ^oda^es  luucde  herodes..his  brother  wif,  and  binam  hire 
him,  and  Seint  lohan  hit  wi3  seide.  a  iz»<Ancr,  R,  204 
Hwonne  \>c  schil  &  te  heorte  ne  wiSsiggeo  nout.  ^1175 
Passion  our  Lord  423  in  O,  E.  Misc.  49  Eueruych  mon  l?at 
maket?  hym  king..  He  wy|>.seyb  cesare.  r  1380  Wycltf 
lVks.{iZ^o)  160  I^tnoman  dar  wijj-scie  hem  in  tiere  wrong. 
c  1386  Chauckr  Prol.  805  Who  so  wole  my  luggement  with- 
seye. 1390  GowER  Con/,  I.  312  Ther  mat  noman  his  happ 
withsein.  1471  Caxton  Recuyell  (Sommer)  88  That  ther 
be  not  oon  man  that  is  so  hardy  to  withsaye  ony  thynge 
contrarye  to  my  will.  1483  —  G.  de  la  Tour  xxix.  c  vj,  He 
was. .patron  of  the  parysshe  and  the  parson  durst  not  with- 
saye hym.  Ibid,  cxxxiii.  mij  b.  I  dcfcnde  and  withsaye  to 
them  the  kyssyng.  X5a3  Lo.  Berners  Froiss.  1.  cclxxxiv. 
174/1,  1  may  nat  nor  dare  nat  withsay  yo'  noble  pleasure. 
a  15*9  S K ELTON  ^.  Parrot  395  Moloc,  that  mawmett,  there 
darre  no  man  withsay. 

4.  a.  To  refuse  to  do  or  perform.   Also  aJ>sol, 

a  i2as  Ancr.  R,  238  peo.  .wi5segge3  J>e  graunt  t^erof  mid 
unwille  heorte.  a  laas  Juliana  a6  5**  tu  maht  yd^yx  wult 
burhen  )^e  seoluen,  ant  3ef  )>u  mare  wiSscist  [etc.).    1997  R. 


WITHSTAND. 

Glouc  (Rolls)  7689  To  horn  (jat  wolde  is  wille  do  debonere 
he  was  &  milde  &  to  hem  t>at  wit>sede  strong  tirant  &  wilde, 
c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  Pro!.  367  Or  hym  was  bodyn  make 
thilke  tweye  Of  sum  persone  &  durste  it  not  with-seye. 
1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  49  Gladly  he  wold  bane  doo  the 
bataylle  yf  he  had  not  wythsayed  it . .  whan  he  was  requyred. 
b.  To  decline  to  give,  grant,  or  allow  ;  to  refuse. 
Alsowithdat,  ofperson  (sometimes  withoutdir.obj.). 

IJ97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  4920  +  6  pe  byssop  yt  nolde  grante 
ac  outlych  yt  wyl>  seyde.  13- .  K.  Atis.  2905  (Laud  MS.) 
Homage  nolde  hym  non  wipsaye.  1402  Hoccleve  Let. 
Cupid  108  She.  .So  lyberal  ys,  she  wol  no  wyght  with-sey. 
CX430  Lyijg.  il//«.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  32  She.  .Halseihe 
and  kis-sethe  and  wol  hym  not  with-seyne.  c  1450  Merlin 
xiv.  204,  I  will  in  no  wise  with-sey  that  ye  requere.  c  1475 
Partenay  86  No  man  shall  ther-of  you  werne  ne  withsay. 
1531  Dial.on  Laws  Eng.  i.  vi.  10b,  1  wyll  nat  withsay  thy 
desyre.  1545  Ascham  Toxoph,  (Arb.)  165  Thanke  yourselfe, 
whiche  woulde  haue  me  rather  faulte.  .than,  .withsay  your 
request.  x6. .  Eger  ^  Grine  590  in  Furniv.  &  Hales  Percy 
Folio  I.  372  Soe  he  desired  that  sword  soe  bright  That  shee 
was  loth  to  with-say  that  Knight.  1661-85  in  Housfh.  Ord, 
(1790)  372  This  is  m  noe  wise  to  bee  withsaid,  for  it  is  the 
King's  honour. 

Hence  +  "Withsay "er,  a  gainsayer,  opponent. 

c  1420  Wycliffite  Bible  Pref.  Ep.  iii.  63  The  withseierls  to 
withitonde  [orig.  contradicentes  revincere],  c  1450  Godstoia 
Re^.  267  AH  withseyers  and  attemptours  to  breke  this 
writyi^. 

t  Withsaying,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Withsay  v, 
+  -INQ  1.]     Contradiction,  gainsaying,  opposition. 

a  1325  [see  Withsaw].  1340  Ayenb.  233  pou  sselt  louyc 
god.. mid  ale  J>inc  wylle  wyl^-oute  wyjjzigginge.  1387  The- 
viSA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  71  Fame  of  Paradys  haj>  i-dured 
wijjoute  wi)>seienge  sexe  J>owsand  5ere  and  more,  c  1450 
Godstow  Reg.  194  I'o  distreyne  aftir  their  owne  wil,  without 
ony  withseiyng  of  them  or  ther  successours.  c  1475  Partenay 
482,  I  shal  do  With  all  my  hole  hert,  without  withsaing,  Al 
that  which  ye  wyll  be  me  commaunding. 

t  With.se 't,  V,  Obf.  [OK.  wipsettan-.  see 
With-  and  Set  v,'\ 

1,  trans.  To  resist,  oppose,  withstand.  Also  occas. 
const,  inf. :  To  prevent  from  doing  something. 

ciooo/.<tw5^MPj.xvi[i].9  Jescyldmeframansynearleasra 
J>a  J»e  me  jeswenctun  z'^/widsettun.  c  xoooin  Assm.^nn.(^^J■. 
Horn.  vii.  186  Donne  sende  he  heom  fultum  Surh  sumne 
deman,  3e  wiSsette  heorae  fcondum.  eii75  Lamb.  Horn. 
113  Deus  superbis  resistit.  .'DnhHiW  widset  J>an  prudan. 
a  1330  Roland  4"  y.  834  No  hadde  ben  t>e  bacinet,  pat 
))e  strok  wij)  sett.  C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls) 
3021  Hauen  to  aryue  ^^ey  hym  wyjjsette.  1393  Lancl.  P.  PI. 
C.  I.  174  Myye  we  with  eny  wyl  hus  wil  with.selte,  We 
my^te  be  lordes  aloft,  a  1430  Pol.  Rel.  ^  L.  Poems  (1003) 
215/394  Holi  writl,  pat  cleerli  schewil>  ^ce  goostU  list.  How 
|?ou  schuldist  deedli  synne  with-sett.  f  1430  Syr  Gener. 
(Roxb.)  4518  Generides  and  his  feres  to  lete,  And  here  eiilrc 
to  withsett.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  530/2  Wythe  settyn*, 
obstOf  obsisto.  c  14^0  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  212  If  thou 
with-sett  the  deuyl  in  his  deede. 

2.  To  beset  (a  way,  etc.)  so  as  to  prevent  a  per- 
son from  passing.  (In  early  use  with  dat.  ofperson.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  23727  Ded  has  vs  wit-sett  vr  strete,  Nil 
we,  wil  we,  we  sal  mete.  1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  337 
Als  |?ei  fro  kirke  cam,  per  way  he  ^3ss\  withsctte.  137S 
Barbour  Bruce  xiv.  107  I'wa  of  thame. .  With-set  ane  place 
in-till  bis  way. .With  twa  thousand  of  men.  £1400  Y-waine 
^  Gaxv.  1921  Sir  Ywayne  sone  with-set  the  yate,  That  the 
eril  myght  noght  in  tharate.  1426  Lvdg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr. 
10527  Thys.iii.  confederate  Causen.  .a  pcrillous  mortal  stryflf 
To  pyIgrymes..Thcr  weyes,  when  they  ha  wyth-set. 

8.  To  seize  in  compensation  for  a  debt,  etc 

1445  Paston  Lett.  I.  58  He  hathe  suffrid  the  come  to  ben 
with  sette  for  viijj.  of  rentte , ,  wich  yowre  fadre  paide  ncvere. 
1477  Ibid.  III.  311  Mastras  Clcre  hath  sen  down  hyr  men, 
and  with  set  alle  the  stuff  and  wrekke. 

Hence  f  Withse'tting  vbl.  sb, 

1340  Ayenb.  39  J'e  ualse  yulemde  l>et.  .zechej?  wyj?set- 
ti[n]gges  and  resptt  uor  to  bynime  oj^ren  bare  05en.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  530/2  Wythe  settynge,  obsistencia. 

t  Withsi't,  V.  Obs.    [f.  With-  +  Sit  v.] 

i.  trans.  To  oppose,  resist,  withstand.  Also,  to 
prevent ;  to  ward  off 

c  1300  Ilavelok  1683  Hauelok  ne  durste . .  Nouth  withsitten 
iTatnibbe  bad.  <:i330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  War^^  (Rolls)  8138 
5yf  5e  ne  conne  nought  do  hym  wyte  What  be  fallyng  may 
wy|?.syt.  cx'^'oArth.  <V  Merl.  9055  King  Rion  wijjsat  J>at 
dent.  X387-8  r.  UsK  Test.  Love  ni.  viii.  (Skeat)  I.  87  This 
rightfulnesse  . .  helpeth  the  spirit  to  withsitte  the  leude 
lustes  of  flesshly  lykinge.  X393  Lancl.  P.  PL  C.  xix.  251 
Ich  v/ith-sat  nat  hus  heste.  1412-20  Lydc.  Chron.  'Troy 
I.  3003  To  with-sitte  t>e  force  of  sorcerye.  c  1425  Seven  Sag. 
(P.)  518  None  durste  wyth-sytte  hys  heste,  Nouthir  the 
lest  no  the  moste.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Ly/ Manhode  11.  liii.  (1869) 
96  He  shulde  not  mown  with  sitte  thee  ne  ayens  stonde  thee. 

2.  i«/n  To  fail.    rare. 

cijyt  A  rth.^  Merl.  84S7  Hirei^en  turned,  hir  voice  wij»sat. 

Hence  f  Withsi'tting  vbl.  sb,,  opposition, 

1387-8  T.  Usk  'Test.  Love  11.  vii.  (Skeat)  1.  142  The  fleshly 
body  of  a  man,  over  whiche  have  oftentyme  flyes,..mokcl 
might  in  grevaunce.  .withoutenany  withsittinge. 

Withstand  (wi5stse-nd),z'.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple. 
withstood.  (Also  ipa,  t.  wipstonded.)  [OE. 
•wipstandan^  =  OFris.  wilhstonda,  ON.  viSslanda : 
see  With-  and  Stand  v.  Cf.  OS.  wiHarstandan 
(MLG.  wedderstdn)y  OHG.  ividarstdn,  For  the 
separable  form  stand  with  see  Stand  v.  79  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  stand  or  maintain  one*s  or  its  posi- 
tion against ;  to  offer  resistance  to,  resist,  oppose  : 
often  with  implication  that  the  resistance  is  suc- 
cessful or  effectual. 

(a)  a  person,  his  will,  desire,  power,  etc. 

c888  iELFRED  Boeth.  vi.  9  i  Swa  do6  nu  8a  ^jeostro  \>\me 
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xedrefednesse  wiSstandan  minum  leohtum  larum.  97X 
BliciL  H0m.  i6i  Hi  cytiingum  &  yfeium  ricum  ealdorman- 
nam  wibstandan  mihtan.  c  1000  itLFRic  Horn.  II;  43+,  "'* 
nan  aing  >e  his  mihte  wiftstandc  «xi»»  O.E.  thro>i. 
(L»ad  MS.)  Introd.  3  Jif  hwa  eow  widstent,  we  cow  ful- 
tumiaS.  ri»oo  Obmin  x6m3  &  tatt  all  fort  to  CHcmenn 
Godd  &  defell  to  wi>J>stanndenn.  a  xa»S  Artcr.  R.  264  pet 
we  muhten  wiSstonden  l>es  dcofles  fcrde,  ^et  is  so  strong 
uppon  vs.  1377  Langu  />./>/.  B.  P.0I.  156  ^^yf^  J^^'^ 
anv wittehis wilie withstonde.  c  1386 Chauckr MonksFroi. 
■12,' I  dar  hire  [sc.  my  wifej  nat  withstonde  For  she  is  biegf 
fa  Armes.  1434  in  EiUs  Oris:  Lett  Sen  11.  I.  i"  To  with- 
stand your  enemyes  in  tyrac  of  ncde.  ex^Sf>  briit  432  atie 
with^tode  the  Duke  cf  Burgoyne  and  alle  his  mahce.  1530 
Palsgb.  785/2  All  the  worlde  can  nat  withstande  the  wyll  of 
God.  1581  J.  Bkll  Hcuidon's  Answ.  Oscr.  213  Seeing  that 
not  their  willes  but  Gods  predestination  withstandeth  them 
so.  that  they  cannot  be  able  to  come.  159a  Shaks.  2  Hen.  I'/, 
IV  V  4  They  haue  wonne  the  Bridge,  Killing  all  those  that 
withstand  them,  164a  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Mad Fashtrns 
3  Thou  Lord  of  Hosts,.  .Thy foes  (Thine  Anti-chnstian  foes) 
withstand,  1708  Prior  Turtle  ^  Sparrtnv  106  Grim  PliUo 
will  not  be  withstood  By  Force  or  Craft.  1857  Buckle 
Cimliz.  !.  vi.  296  His  might  nothing  was  able  to  withstand. 
i88a  Miss  Braddon  Mt.  Royal  v,  You  have  not  the  will  to 
withstand  your  aunt. 

{J>)  a  blow,  force,  attack,  impulse;  a  destructive, 
oppressive,  or  hostile  agency  or  influence. 

Axooo  IfrtW<T-*^i5Nem«;^  werismod  wyrde  wiSstondaii. 
e  xooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  236  [^i-^se  ad!e  cac  wi(istande>  tosni- 
denre  hreaj>emuse  blod.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19105  Yur  sin 
witstand,  M  yee  mai  rise  Wit  J»at  parti  \tzX  es  rightwise. 
13..  ibid.  10523  (Gott.)  Joseph. .J>at  styward  was.^.wcle 
widstode  pc  hunger  \>tA  egipt  ouer-jode.  1390  Gowkr  O/i/C  I. 
68  He  was  noght  of  such  tnyht  The  strengthe  of  love  to  with- 
stonde.  14^0-^  Lydg.  Bochas\\\\.\\\.  (1558)  4  b,  The  stroke 
offortunewithstantnocreatures.  xssSPhaer /fi'HwV.v.  Nijb, 
And  sturdy  strokes  he  did  withstand.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  11^ 
I.  i.  173  Rage  must  be  withstood.  16x0  Holland  Camden's 
Brit.  509  It  valiantly  withstood  tlie  siege.  1667  Miltok 
P.  L.  VI.  253  Such  destruction  to  withstand  He  hasted.  1^41 
Butler .y^rw-Wks.  1874  II.  264  The  loveof  liberty.  .carrJM 
us  to  withstand  tyranny.  184a  Dickens  Atiier.  Notes  viii, 
Having  withstood  such  strong  attacks  upon  my  fortitude. 
185J  ^f ALPAS  Builder" s  Pockei-hk.  56  The  pressure  is . .  with- 
stood by  the  abutments,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xi.  76  Ground 
to  mud  by  an  agency  which  the  hardest  rocks  cannot  with- 
stand. 1913  Sphere  28  Dec.  326/2  Armour  to  withstand  the 
terrific  hitting  power  of  the  latest  naval  gun. 
(f)  a  material  thinfj. 
a  X400  Octouian  1120  He  ne  fond  neuer  boon  ne  lyre  Hys 
ax  withstent  1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  11.  22  Vet  they  our 
Machins  haue  withstoode.  1638  Junius  Paint.  Ancifnts 
209  Kw  oxe  doth  withstand  the  yoke,  and  a  horse  doth  with- 
stand the  bridle.  x6q7  Dryden  ^neis  viii.  396  Nor  thy 
resistless  Arm  the  Bull  withstood.  172X  Prior  Predestina- 
tion 332  A  Casual  Fabric  built  upon  the  sand  Which  can 
nor  wind'^  nor  falling  rains  withstand.  1870  ^rvakt  Iliad  I. 
IV.  133  Their  limbs  Arc  not  of  stone  or  iron  to  withstand 
The  trenchant  steel  ye  wield. 

+  b.  To  oppose  in  statement ;  to  controvert,  con- 
tradict, deny.    Ods, 

1513  Thomas  Ld.  Howard  in  ElHs  Ortz-  Lett.  Sec.  111.I.160 
Trustyng  that  ye  woll . .  withstonde  all  ill  reports  undeserved 
made  of  me.  1526  Pil^r.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  66  b,  To 
withstande  and  stoppe  the  tonges  of  them  that .  .sclaundreth 
them.  1581  J.  Bell  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  170  b,  This 
withstandeth  our  disputation  of  Necessitie  nothyng  at  all. 
O.  To  resist  the  attraction,  influence,  or  cogency 
of;  occas.  to  abstain  from  (doing  something). 

XTas  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840;  292  A  curiosity 
that  I  could  scarce  withstand.  X78X  Cowper  Charity  31 
The  wretch  that  slighted  or  withstood  The  tender  argu- 
ment of  kindred  blood.  1798  Ferriar  lllnstr.  Sterne  \\. 
35  Religious  disputes  were  subjects  of  ridicule  too  tempt* 
ing  to  be  withstood.  1852  Disraeli  Beniinck  18  He  could 
scarcely  have  withstood  contemplating  what  might  perhaps 
have  been  his  own  position.  X877  Freeman  Nornu  Com^, 
(ed.  3)  I.  App.  753  It  seems  impossible  to  withstand  this 
evidence, 
f  2.  a.  To  refuse  to  allow  (a  persoo)  the  posses- 
sion of  (something).  Obs, 

a  X300  Cursor  M.  24772  (Edin.)  (Williaml  sloh  )>e  king  J>at 
Harald  hiht  t>at  born  was  of  l^e  danis  blod  For  qui  J?e  land 
he  him  wit  stod. 

t  b.  Const,  inf.  or  clause  :  To  prevent.  Obs, 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  6973  pai  fand  Strang  folk.  .pat. .  witstode 
bam  t>e  land  to  win.  c  1400  Rom,  Rose  3807  He  myght  not 
his  tunge  withstonde  Worse  to  reporte  than  he  fonde.  154a 
Udali-  Erastn.  Apoph.  278  marg.^  What . .  Caesar  saied  vnto 
Metellus  withstandyng  that  he  should  not  take  any  money 
out  of  the  treasourie  [Afetello  obsistenti  ne  pecunias  ab 
xrario  iolieret],  1581  J.  Bell  Haddon's  Answ,  Osor.  177  b, 
Nothyng  withstandeth  truely,  but  that  both  may  bee  true. 
fo.  To  keep  off  or  away,  withhold,  withdraw. 
1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxiv.  (Bodl  MS.),  He 
hap  bondes  and  obstacles  to  withstonde  &  lette  J>e  poudre. 
c  X485  Digrby  Afyst.  111.  284  Lord,  with-stond  ^is  duresse  ! 
X508  Fisher  7  Penit.  Ps.  xxxviii.  Wks.  (1876)  82  He  may 
noo  more  withdrawe  from  them  the  hemes  of  his  grace.. 
than  the  sonne  may  withstande  his  hemes  out  of  wyndowes 
whan  they  be  open. 

d.  To  stand  in  the  way  of;  to  oppose  or  hinder 
the  performance,  operation,  or  progress  of.  Obs,  or 
merj:;ed  in  1. 

c  1385  Chaikzer  L.  G.  JK.  1 183  Dido,  Hyrc  systir  Anne  as  she 
that  coude  hire  good  Seyde  as  hire  thoughte  &  sumdel  it 
with  stod.  a  14*5  tr.  Ardeme's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  51  When 
t>er  growed . .  any  superflue  flescb . . ,  I  withstode  it  or  mette  it 
withpoudreofcreoferoboron.  ats^HALhChron.,  Edw.  y, 
I  b,  He  spared  no  mannes  dcalhe,  whose  life  withstode  fats 
purpose.  X584  CoGAK  Haven  Health  cix.  (1636)  no  Ray. 
sons  ..  concoct  raw  humors,  and  withstand  putrifaction. 
i6ax  G.  Sakdvs  Ovid's  Met.  v.  (1626)  90  His  sword  withstood 
Their  re-ascent.  c:i68o  Roxb.  Ball.  (1891)  VII.  358  Then 
prethee  I-ove  make  no  delay,  let's  not  oiT  precious  time 
withstand,    1697  Drvdem  A^neis  il  155  The  Wintry  Seas, 
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and  Southern  Winds,  Withstood  their  passage  home.     1737    j 
Glover  Leonidas   I.   328    Leonidas   awake  !    Sliall   these 
withsund  The  public  safety?   Lo  !  thy  country  calls.     174a 
FlKLOlNO  7.  Andrews  w.  iv,  I  hope  you  will  not  withstaiid    I 
your  own  preferment     1814  Scott  irf.  e^/s/«  iii.iv.  His    , 
frantic  mood  Was  scarcely  by  the  news  withstood,_  1  hat 
Moray  shared  his  sister's  flight.     1825  —  ra/«<«.  xvii,  Ihe 
entrance  of  Queen  Bcrengaria  . .  was  withstood  . .  by  the 
chamberlains. 

3.  intr.  To  offer  resistance  or  opposition.  1 

«oso  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  xi.  53  Ongunnun  3a  seldu..    ; 
hefixlice  wiSstonda.    a  ma  a  £.  C/jro/j.  (Laud  MS.)  ijil. 
1070  pa  utla:^a. .  woldon  into  bam  mynstre,  &  I>a  niunecas  wiO- 
stoden  bast  hi  na  niihton  in  cumen.    ^1173 /-i'"^. -^^w.  13.* 
Ne  mihte  t>er  [in  hell]  nan  wi3stonden,  ne  propliete  ne  patri- 
arche.    eiaoo  rices  ^  Virtues  39  Streng^e  to  wiSstanden 
ajeanes  dieules  fondinges.    c  1150  Gen.  J<r  Ex.  2649  De  king 
wia.stod.    13..   K.  Alis.  2063  (Laud  MS.),  pise  shulden    ■ 
wi>stonde  hard  And  sauen  al  \>k  forme  ward.     1340  Ayenb.    i 
aa  H  uanne  he  man  wy))stan  t  to  alle  ham  ))et  guod  him  wolde.    j 
137s  Barbour  Bytue  I.  456  Quhar  God  hclpys,  quhat  may 
withstand!    la  1400  Mortt  Arth.  1747  Jife  we  in  the  stour 
withstondene  the  better.     1530  Palscr.  781/2  Agaynst  the    j 
wyll  of  God  no  man  may  withstande.    1618  Bolton  Florets    ; 
(1636)  183  The  City  was  encouraged  to  withstand  upon  the    i 
news  of  Lucullus  his  approach.    1667  Milton  P.L.  u.  610 
They.,  wish.,  to  reach  The,  .stream,.  .But  fate  withstands. 
1676  S.  Sf.wall  Diary  (1876)  L  31  He  was  here  with  Mr. 
Broughton  earnestly  urging  [etc.]... Mr.  Broughton  with- 
stood.  1874  Grken  SItort  Hist.  iii.  5  2. 1 22  Langton  prepared 
to  withstand  and  rescue  bis  country  from  the  tyranny  of  John. 

f  4.  To  come  to  a  stand,  halt,  stop.   Obs. 

c  laso  Gen.  <$■  Ex.  3646  Dre  dajes  and  nijtes  faren  it  gan 
And  wiS-stod  in  8e  dcserd  pharan.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron. 
Wace  (Rolls)  12780  pey  come  &  passed  to  |)e  wodes  side, 
&  here  wyl>stode  for  to  abyde.  c  1430  Pistil!  of  Susan  285 
(CTott.  MS.)  Alle  were  a-stonyed  and  with-stood. 

Witlista'iicler.  [f.  Withstand  v.  +  -er  '.] 
Onewho withstands;  a  resister,  opponent. 

01315  HfS.  Rawl.  B.S>o  If.  25b,  pe  schirreue.  .sal.  chas- 
tise pe  withstonderes  l>oru  he  prison.  138a  WvcLlF  Num. 
xxii.  33  5yuynge  stede  to  the  withstonder.  1550  Bale  Engl. 
Votaries  it.  49  To  terryfye  their  withstanders.  1567  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  L  569  A  withstandar  of  his  Hienes 
authoritie.  1588  Marfrel.  E^ist,  (Arb.)  6  Proud  prelates, 
intolerable  withstanders  of  reformation,  a  1618  Raleigh 
yudic.  ,5-  Set.  Ess.  II.  (1650)  1  War.. may  be  defined  the 
exercise  of  violence  under  Sovcraigne  Command,  against 
withstanders  force.  1745  Dodslev  Rex  et  Pontifcx  Misc.  I. 
155  Silence  every  bold  withstander  T'hat  shall  dare  to  dis- 
obey. l8ao  Examiner  No.  64s-  530/1  It  has  seen  him  with- 
stand the  withstanders  of  those  despotisms.  1877  Mom.EY 
Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  11.  109  Obstinate  withstanders  of  all  novelty. 

Withsta-ndiug,  vbl.sb.  [f.  Withstand  v. 
-f  -ING  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Withstand  ; 
opposition,  resistance- 

13. .  K.  Alis.  2168  (Laud  MS.),  Stif  wi^stondyng  &  wijth 
flei3eyng.  1303  R.  Brunne  Hmtdl.  Syniie  12049  py  wyh- 
stondyng  hah  hym  rafte  Of  hys  temptyng  alle  hecrafte.  1340 
Aye'ib.  29  Wy[h]stoiidinge,  het  is  hardnesse  of  herte.  1493 
[H.  Parkkr]  Dives  ^  Fau/^er  iii.  xiii.  (1496)  148/2  They  shall 
haue  sotylte  of  bodye  without  ony  withstandynge,  for  ther 
shal  no  thynge  withstande  them.  1525  Ld.  Bernf.ks  Froiss. 
1 1,  vi.  6  b/i  The  first  went  with  ladders  in  to  the  dykes. 
They  founde  no  withstandyng.  1650  Trapp  Comnt,  Deut. 
xii,  3  Notwithstanding  the  withstandings  of  the  rude  rabble. 
1696  Audrey  Alisc.  ii.  28  To  make  several  withstandings 
against  the  Shock  of  Fortune.  184a  Newman  Corr.  (1917) 
174  No  one  can  tell  how  much  there  is  in  sympathy,  over 
and  above  the  influence  one  may  have  in  withstanding. 

So  Withsta-ndlngr///.  a.,  that  withstands. 

1711  Shaftksb.  Charac.  IIL  Misc.  I.  ii.  13  The  tumid 
Bladder . .,  bursts  the  withstanding  Casements. 

t  With.sta'iiding, /«f^.  (<■"»/)  Obs.  (Only 
in  Caxton.)  [pr.  pple.  of  Withstand  used  as  a 
prep,  (conj.)  in  imitation  of  OF.  obstant  {que).  Cf. 
Notwithstanding  (=  F.  no7i  obstani).']  Having 
regard  to,  on  account  of ;  seeing  tAai. 

c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  o/Aymon  xxvi.  566  Why  dyde  ye 
calle  my  fader  of  treyson,  wythstandyng  that  men  know  well 
that  he  is  one  of  the  trueste  knyghtes  of  the  worlde?  1490 
—  Eneydos  xvi,  65  Thynkyng  in  hymselfe  to  be  in  daunger 
of  his  persone  . .  wythstandyng  the  inuectyue  monycyons 
doon  to  hym.  1491  —  FrVfW/'«/r.(W.de  W.  1495)  11.  i86b/2 
The  marchaunt.. wolde  not  byil  withstandynge  this  that  he 
knewe  not  how  moche  it  myght  well  be  worth. 

Withstart  to  Withstrain :  see  With-. 
tWitlitake,!'-  Obs.  [f.  With- -i- Take ».  Cf. 
ON.  viHtaka  resistance.] 

1.  trans.  To  '  take  up  ',  reprove,  rebuke. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xlix.  9  Noght  in  hi  s.icrifice  i  sail 
wihtake  he  [Vulg.  arguam  te],  c  1340  —  Prose  Treat.  8 
pay  ere  in  trauayle.  .withtakand  ydilTmene.  C1400  Titus ^^ 
Vesp.  (Roxb.)  1403  For  he  withtoke  hem  in  her  lawe  pei 
wratthede  hem  sore  with  his  sawe. 

2.  ?  To  rescue. 

c  Z400  Destr,  Troy  1 1036  Phylmen  he  freke,  hat  fuersly 
withtakon, ..  Lut  to  he  lady. 

3.  To  keep  back,  retain,  or  withhold  unlawfully. 
14. .  Siege  Jens.  (E.E.T.S.)  48  His  tribute . .  hat  hey  with. 

take  wolde.  01450  Myrc  Par.  Pr,  (1902)  1185  Hast  how 
werkemen  oght  wyth-tan  Of  any  hyuge  h^'  h^V  schulde  ban? 

Hence  fWithta-ker,  a  rebnker,  reprover. 

a  X340  Hampoi.e  Psalter  ix.  24  pat  thynge  has  man  delite 
to  doe  in  he  whilk  hai  hafe  sum  louere  &  nan  with  takere. 

fWithfward, />/■<!/.  Obs.  [f.WiTH  oafo.  ■^ -wakd, 
after  t<rward.\     ?  Along  with. 

^  a  12*5  Leg.  Kath.  1983  pis  pinfule  gin  wes  o  swuch  wise 
iginet,  pxt  te  twa  tumden  eider  wii^ward  o3er. 

Wi'tliweed.  Obs.  or  dial.  [A  blending  of 
Withwind  and  Bindweed.]  =  next. 

1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  34  Bindweede,  of  some  With- 

weede.     1766  Compl.  Farmer  .s.v.  Bind-jveed  P  2/1,  I  had 

I    a  very  good  crop  of  wheat ;  but  a  with-wced  came  up  to 


WITHY. 

every  plant.  [Reproducing  Lisle  Husb,  (i75f)  393,  which, 
however,  ha.s  wit/iwind.\ 
Witb.wiXLCl  (wi'Jfwaind),  Now  dial.  Forms  : 
I  wiJ?o-,  ■wij)ewinde,  2  wipwinde,  4  wepe- 
winde,  withe-,  wythe-,  weythwynde,  6  with-, 
wythwynde,  6-7  withwinde,  6-  withwind. 
[OE.  vjipowinde^  wipe-,  later  wijnvinde,  f.  wifo-, 
wipe^  (related  to  Withe)  +  winde  Wind  sb.^  ;  cor- 
resp.toOS.w?M^w/«rf*caprifolinm',  MLG.jMDu. 
wedewinde  *caprifolium\  *periclymena',  *hcdera*, 
*  ligustrum  * ;  for  the  first  element  cf.  OE.  weopo- 
bcnd  WiTHBiND,  for  the  second,  OE.  widuwinde 
ivy,  convolvulus;  see  also  \Vithywind.]  Bindweed, 
Convolmdus  arvensis  or  C.  septum  ;  also  C.  Solda- 
nella  (Sea  Withwind :  see  Sea  sb,  23  f).  Applied 
also,  like  Bindweed,  to  other  climbing  plants, 
e.g.  dodder,  smilax,  traveller's  joy. 

ciooo  Sax.  I^eechd.  II.  34  Wi|?  eagece  geniin  wi|>owindan 
twiju.  Ihid.  122  \Vi|>ewindan  twi;:^  foreweard.  c  1050  Vcc.  in 
Wr.*  Wiilcker  428/36  Inuoluco,  wi}?ewinde.  cxioo  Clcss.  ibid, 
138/28  Uiticella,  wif>winde.  1377  Langl.  P.  PL  B.  v.  535 
In  a  withew>-ndes  wise  ywounden  aboute.  1398  Trkvisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  xviii.  xxix.  (Bodl.  MS.),  A  tree  |>at  is  bi- 
clipped  w'  yuye  o^er  wij)  wej^ewinde.  1533  Elvot  Cast. 
Helthe  (1541)  iib,  Thynges  good  for  the  Lyuer:  Worme- 
wode;  \Vyth  wynde.  i548TuRNEit  A'^w^jZ/rr/rj  (E.D.S.) 
30  Conuoluulus..  called  of  the  hcrbaries  Volubllis,  in  er.glish 
wythwynde  or  byndeweede.  155a  IIuloet,  Withwinde 
hcrbe,  cassutha,  cascuia,  cissavipdosy  conuoluulus.  1580 
T.  Newton  Approtted  Medicines  aob,  Smilax  hortensis, 
Gardejn  withwinde.  a  i7«  Lisle  Husb,  (1757)  382  Giving 
their  lands  a  second  tillage,  perhaps  to  destroy  the  withwind. 
1899  R.  Bridges  Idle  Flo^vers  xJv,  Thro"  the  hedgerow  peer 
Withwind  and  Snapdragon. 

atirib.  1891  Hardy  Noble  Dames  ii.  90  One  of  those 
sweet.pea  or  with-wind  natures  which  require  a  twig  of 
stouter  fibre  than  its  own  to  hang  upon  and  bloom. 

Withy  (wiM),  sb.  Forms :  i  wilSis,  3  wi^i, 
4  wi))ie,  wi)>ge,  (w(h)itheye,  wytie,  wejiie), 
4,  6-7  (9  Sc)  withie,  5-6  wythy,  5-7  withye, 
wythie,  6  wythye,  6-7  withee  (5  withi,  wethoi, 
-ie,  pi.  wetheis,  wethiss,  5-6  wethy,  whythy, 
6  wethye,  //.  wythiese),  7,  9  withey,  6-  withy. 
[OE.  wipig  (=»  L,  vUeXy  vUic-  Agnus  Castus),  for 
the  connexions  of  which  see  Withe.    Cf.  W^iddt.] 

1.  A  willow  of  any  species  :  sometimes  spec,  the 
osier  willow,  Salix  viviinaHs. 

961  in  Birch  Cartul.  Sax.  IIL  289  On  |?one  haran  wiai:^. 
a  1325  Ancr.  R,  86  He  is  ase  \>t.  wiSi  t-et  sprutted  ut  (^ 
betere  \>cX  me  hine  ofte  croppe3.  1325  in  Kcnnett  Parochial 
Antiq.  (1695)  395  Tres  acrac  apud  le  Whitheyes.  Ibid.  400 
A  quo  quidem  prato  diinidia  roda  jacet  atte  Witheyes  juxta 
pratum  Prioris.  c\%^sCloss.  lV.de  Bibi'es7v.inW tight  if oc. 
163  Szuzl^lossedwytie  (wilwe)].  1382  WytLipZ-fz'.  xxiii.  40 
5eshulen  take  to  30W.  .withies  of  the  rennynge  water.  1398 
'I'v.EViSK  Barth.  De  P.  /I'.xni.  xi.  iBodl.  MS.),  In  som  partie 
of  his  brynime  lie  ha^  plente  of  wi^iges  and  of  sepge  as  it 
is  scide.  1523  Fitzherb.  Husb,  §  24  The  rakes  . .  be  moste 
comynly  made  of  hasel  and  withe  \ed.  X534_withee].  1578 
Lyte  Dodoens  in.  Ixii.  403  [Pulypody]  growing  vppon  olde 
wythiese.  c  1640  J.  Smyth  Lives Berkeleys  (1883)  X.  123  I'o 
be  a  bendinge  withy,  not  a  .stuhbome  Oke.  x66i  Boyle 
Style  Script.  180  Wiihees,  whilst  they  are  sound  grow  Unre. 
carded  Trees ;  but  when  they  once  are  Rotten,  Shine  in  the 
Night.  1791  W.  Gilpin  L'orest  Sceneiy  \.  64  The  withy,  or 
snlix/ragiiis,  is  tlie  most  inconsiderable  of  it's  tribe.  1866 
Blackmork  Cradock  No^vell  I,  The  witheys  were  gloved 
with  silver  and  gold.  1889  Conan  Dovle  MicaJi  Clarke 
xxix,  The  moaning  of  the  breeze  among  the  withies. 

b.  With  qualification,  applied  to  various  species 
of  willow;  also  to  other  plants,  as  the  laserwort, 
Laserpitium  Siler  :  see  quots. 
Hoop  withy:  sec  Hoop  sb.^  13b.    fRose  withy  = 

WiLLOW-IIERB  2. 

xj^..Meir.  /Vc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  629/9  Wythy, ci/fr.  1523- 
34  EiTZHERB.  Husb.  §  130  Whyte  wethy.. wyll  not  grow 
in  maisshe  ground.  1585  Higins  Junius'  Nomencl.  153/1 
Siler^ . . spert  withie,  ozier  withie.or  small  withie.  x6ia  R. Ch. 
Olde  Thrift  newly  revived  49  The  Withie,  of  which  are  said 
to  be  4  kinds,  that  is,  the  white  withy,  blacke  Withie,  and 
red  Withie,  osier  Withie.  1650  [W.  Howe]  Phytol.  Brit.  27 
Chamienerion  sive  Epilobium-.Rosebay  willow-heib,  Rose 
withy,  or  Willow-flower.  1733  W.  Ellis  Chiltem  <S-  Valt 
Farm.  191  This  Withy  often  arrives  to  a  large  Stature, 
especially;  the  red  Sort,  i860  Warter  Sea-board  II.  35  The 
yellow  withy  which  lived  on  the  moisture  in  the  hollow. 
x866  Treas.  Bot.  1235/2  Withy,  Laserpitium  Siler :..—, 
Hoop,  Rit'ina  octandra. 

2.  A  flexible  branch  of  a  willow,  esp.  as  used 
for  tying  or  binding,  as  a  halter  (cf.  Widdt  3), 
etc. ;  any  similar  flexible  branch  or  twig  ;  a  leash, 
hoop,  or  the  like  made  of  a  withy. 

a  1400  Sir  Pert.  444  Therto  his  mere  he  bande  With  the 
withy,  c  1425  WvNTOUN  Cron.  vn.  ix.  2S74  Withe  rapis 
and  wetheis  about  |>ar  hals.  c  1460  Sir  R.  Ros  La  Belle 
Dame  186  With  grene  wythies  ybounden.  1564  Buli.ein 
Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (1573)  6,  I  had  better  be  hangad  in  a 
withie  or  in  a  cowtaile,  then  be  a  rowfooted  Scot.  1587 
Fleming  Contn.  Holinshed  IIL  1348/2  Which  tempest., 
rent  up  manle  great  trees, ..or  woond  them  like  withies. 
1658  N.  Riding  Rec.  VI.  34  He  is  a  rogue  and  deserves 
a  withv.  1717  A.  Hamilton  N'ew  Ace.  E.  Indies  \\.  xlv. 
149  a' Rattan  Withy  to  lift  them  by.  1787  W.  Hutton 
Courts  0/ Requests  ^24  The  ties  of  honour.. are  as  easily 
broken  through,  as  Sampson's  withies.  2790  Gbosb  Prov. 
Gloss,  (ed.  2),  IVithy,  a  round  hoop  of  osier.  1B05  Souihby 
Madoc  I.  V,  Canes  and  withies  formed  the  walls  and  roof. 
1818  Scott  Br,  Lamm,  vii,  In  order  to  save  himself  from 
the  withie.  1865  W.  G.  Pal(;ravk  Arabia  IL219  Palm-huts 
unroofed,  despite  of  their  strong  lacings  and  withies.  1893 
CoNAN  DovLE  Refugees  xxxiv,  They  were  lathed  to  low  posts 
wiih  willow  withies. 


WITHy. 

b.  coll.  sing.  Withies  as  a  material. 

1833  Ht.  Martineau  Brookt  Farm  viii.  05  The  harness 
wai  made  of  withy.  1915  Q.  Rev.  July  4  Pots  of  withy  or 
of  stout  netting.. are  used  for  crabs. 

t3.     =  WiDDT  3.     Obs, 

1438  Exck.  Rolls  Scot.  V.  58  Pro  fabric*  septem  wethyis 
erri.     1456  laid.  VI.  278.     1484  Ibid.  IX.  239. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  iviffty  banil,  basket,  bed, 
blossom,  bough,  cutting,  holtj  labyrinth,  leaf,  pot' 
lard,  pot,  prison,  rope,  shoot,  tree,  twig,  wood,  etc. ; 
withy-bound  ^d\.\  fwithy-cole,  ?charcoal  made 
of  willow  wood ;  fwithy-cragged  [CBAGGEDa.2j^ 
see  quots. ;  withy-fly,  an  artificial  fly  used  in 
angling ;  +  withy-herb,  purple  loosestrife :  = 
Willow-herb  i. 

a  1688  Stradlisg  Serm.  (1692)  176  Those  Shackles . .  which 
could  no  more  hold  him,  than  the  withy  bands  could  Samp- 
son. x8»o  Shelley //)*w«  jiff  rf.  Ixix,  He.  .bound  Stiff  withy 
bands  the  infant's  uTl->ts  around.  189Z  Hardy  Tess  x\ix.  She 
..packed  up  as  many  of  her  belongings  as  would  go  into 
a  *withy  basket.  956  in  Birch  Cartul.  Sax.  IH.  96  On 
3at  •wi,>is  bed.  mso  Cfurtsey  Cartulary  41b  (P.R.O.), 
Duas  acras  terre  et  dimidiam  super  le  Whythy)>cd,  1583 
in  Wadley  Notes  l^tlls  Bristol  (1886)  237  The  withie 
Bedd  or  twigg  bedd.  1844  J.  T.  Hewlett  Parsons  ^-  IV. 
xxxix.  And  now,  sir,  do  you  push  on  to  that  corner  of  this 
withy-bed.  1898  J.  A.  Gibbs  Cotszvold  Village  106  When 
November  frostj  begin  to  attract  snipes  to  the  withybeds, 
1707  MoHTiMER  Hush,  20J  As  soon  as  the  Willow  or  *Withy 
Blossoms  appear.  1:1440  Pallad,  on  Ifusb.  in,  412  An  arm 
gret  •withi  bough.  i86a  W.  Barnks  Hwomely  Rhymes  II. 
83  Grey-Ieav'd  withy  boughs.  1898  A.  Austin  Lamia's 
IVinter  Quartan  8  'ihe  *withy-baund  flask  of  ruby  wine. 
1657  Rekvk  Cods  Plea  254  Fumigations  of  Storax,..Nem- 
phar^  Dragagant,  *Withy-cole.  1607  Markham  Covet,  iii. 
li.  14  His  necke  straight,  .and.  .of  one  peecc  with  his 
bodie,  and  not  (as  my  countrcy-mcn  say)  *wiihie  craggd, 
which  is  loose  and  plyant.  1766  Complete  Farmer  s.v. 
Stable  7  15  i/i  The  contmual  lifting  up  of  the  head  to  feed 
out  of  the  rack.. makes  him,  as  they  express  it,  withy- 
crajgged.  1813  Vancoijver  Agric.  Devon  \yj  Two  rows  of 
*withy  or  sallow  cuttings.  1799  G.  Smith  Laboratory  II. 
208  Aldcr-flj%  'withy-fly,  or  bastard-caddis.  1578  Lyt» 
Dodcens  i.  li.  75  Red  LysimachuSy  or  *wythie  herbe.  1856 
Mrs,  Tennyson  in  Mem.  Ld.  Tennyson  (1B97)  I.  412  Went 
to  our  *withy  holt.  1633  P.  Fcetcher  Purple  1st.  1.  Iv, 
When  a  fisher-swain.. hato  spi'd  .A  big-grown  Pike.  .He  sets 
a  "withy  Labyrinth  beside.  £1460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture 
995  'Wethy  leves,  grene  otes  boylcd  in  fere  fulle  soft.  157B 
Lyte  Dodoens  i.  li.  72  The  leaues  be.  .like  willow,  or  w>-thie 
leaues.  1863  Kincsley  Water-Bab.,  iii.  The  great  •wiihy 
pollard  which  hangs  over  the  backwater,  a  1700  Evelyn 
Diary  9  Feb.  1665,  •Withy-potts  or  nests  for  the  wild  fowle 
to  lay  their  eggs  in,  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  Isl,  lit.  li, 
Thirsil  from  "withy  prison..  Lets  out  his  flotk.  1815  Simono 
TourCt.  Brit.  11.240  The  *  withy  rope  lasts  good  two  years. 
/I  i^aa  Lisle //m^^.  (1737)  375,  I  gathered 'withy.shoots  over 
which  the  cart-wheel  had  run.  1398'l'RKviSA  Barih,  De  P.R. 
xvii.cxIiv.(BodI.  MS.),  perforitT'slnou^t  seker  toslepevnder 
^*wet»ie  tree.     1664  EvKLVNi>/i'rt  *xix.82,A.  .Wiihy-tree 


..which  is  increased  to 
Shkixcy  Hymn  Merc,  xiii 


*withy  twigs,    xsai  Fitzhrrd.  Husb.  $24  Than  maye  he, 
tothe  the  r^es  wita  drye  *weiby  wode. 

Wi'thy,  a.  rare.  Also  -ey.  [f.  WiTHB  sh.  + 
-T  1.]    Resembling  a  withe  or  withy  in  flexibility. 

1598  Florio,  fV'/c/^(3, tractable, yceldingc, . .  plyable,  withie. 
1756  P.  BRO\VNE"ya/«a/Va  244  A  strong  wiihcy  shrub,  i8aa 
W,  Irving  Braceb.  Halt  xxxvu.  (1845)  229  The  long  withy 
ends  of  the  branches. 

Withywilld(wit5iw»ind).  Nov/ dial.  [Altera- 
tion of  WiTHWiND,  after  Witht  sb.^  ^^  Withwind. 

1576  Lytk  Dodoens  111.  lit  391  Of  smotbe  Bindweede,  or 
Witoiwinde,  The  great  white  Bindeweede  or  soft  witlii. 
winde.  /rid.  liii.  393  i)(  blacke  Withiwinde,  or  Bindeweede. 
1591  PKRCIVALL  5/.  Diit.fCam/anillayfri^a,  wiihic  winde, 
Smilax,  x6ax  Burton  Anat.  MeL  iii.  iL  111.610  Whiter 
Gatat  then  the  white  withy-wind.  1658  tr.  Porta's  Nat. 
Magic  ill.  xix.  105  The  seed  of  withy-winde  being  planted 
neer  to  Basil,  [etcl.  18x5  JkKNiNcs  Obs.  Dial,  Iv.  Eng.^ 
Withy.wint,  the  plant  bindweed.  xft>9  J.  L.  Knapp  Jml. 
^^at.  114  The  clematis,  the  'withy-wind  of  our  peasantry. 
1878  Hardy  Het.  Native  \.  x.  You  could  twist  bim  to  your 
will  like  withy  wind,  if  you  only  had  the  mind. 

tWitie,  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  I  wit(e)5a, -ija, 
(a  witje,  -eja),  2-.^  witi^e,  -e^e,  witie,  (3  witeie, 
witti^e,  -y).  [OE.  wii{e)ia,  -iga  «  OHG.  wi^- 
(0^^>  altered  (by  association  with  wis  W^ISB  a, 
and  sagen  Sat  v.^)  to  wtssai^o  (MHG.  wissage^ 
•ag),  ON.  vitie  :  f.  w/7-  :  see  \\n  vA]  A  prophet. 
Also  ad/.,  prophetic. 

tf  897  i^LPRED  GrrgoryU  Past.  C.  xxxii.  913  Ne  cow.  .ne 
ondrzdaS  for  nanes  moimes  wordum,  ne  for  nanes  witjan 
gccste.  C9$o  Lindiif.  Gosp.  Mark  i.  2  Su%  awritten  i^  in 
esaia  3one  witj^o.  C1175  Lamb.  Horn.  43  Of  bas  pinan 
spekc3  dauld  (>e  halie  wite;e.  csaoo  Trin.  Colt.  Horn.  63 
Salcmon  and  alle  wi>c  wite^e.  Ibid.  137  fjls  childes  witi^e 
gost.  c  1205  Lay.  13877  To  pan  kinge  was  ibroht  Joram  jJe 
witie  \c  IR7S  witty),  a  1*35  Juliana  39  pen  muchele  witti 
witeieysaie. 

t  Witie,  t*.^  Obs.  In  I  wit(6)5ian,  2-3  wite- 
5en.  [OE.  'wU{e)iian  m  OKris.  witgia  (MLG. 
wittigen),  OHG.  wi^agdn  (MHG.  wissagen,  G, 
weissagen) ;  f.  witega  Witib  sb."]     To  prophesy. 

cojo  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxvi.  63  Wit^  us,  cnst,  hua  is 
s«  oe  3ec  of-sTo^  c  1000  J^\.vvl\c  Num.  xi.  27  Da  hi  wite^o- 
don  on  wicstowe.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.j  Djs  he  wite^ede  hi 
drihtcne  J^urh  h*'ie  halie  gist  c  laoo  Tnn.  Coll.  Horn.  127 
Hie  wite^edc . .  of  ure  louerd  ihesu  cristes  to  cume, 

t  Wi"tie,  v^^  Obs,  Forms:  3  wite^en,  -i^o, 
•leu,  -ye,  w©t«  (?),  3-4  witi(e,  wytie,  4  -ye, 
wetye ;  pa,  t.  4  wited.     [OE,  *witian,  as  in  be- 


most  stupendious  bulk.     i8so 
He.  .bound  them  in  a  lump  with 
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witian  BrwiTiK.]     trans.  To  keep,  guard,  protect : 

=  WlTE  V.~ 

c  zaos  Lay.  3753  Heo  bijeten  men  he  heom  cuSen  witen 
[c  xa75  witie].  Ibid.-iy^-^Z  pat  he.  .mid  his  riht  honde  witeje 
me  wiS  sconde.  Ibid.  32155  pe  pape  hatte  Sergius,  he  wete3 
Peteres  1ms.  a  laoo  St.  Eustace  92  in  Horstm.  /i  Itengl.  Leg. 
(1881)  213  Wendep.  .godes  way,  WytieJ>  oure  soule  ni^t  and 
day.  c  1290  Si.  Brendan  299  in  -S'.  Eng.  Leg.  227  pat  euerech 
frere  of  [>at  him  leucz  witiez  to  is  soper.  1297  R.  Glouc 
(Rolls)  9875  Saladin . .  let  witie  ^e  sepulcre  J>at  no  cristine  ne 
com  t?er.  1340  Ayenb.  122  pe  baylifs  ^et  gouerne|j  and 
wyiyeb  ^  kingriche,  ^1350  Will.  Palerne  176  pis  litel 
barn.. ecu J»e..kepe  alle  here  bestes,.  .&  witedhem  so  wisly. 
(«i4oo  j^«^/.67/rt>(i87o)  357  And  J)at  seluer..be  y-take  to 
sexe  godemen..for  J>e  Commune  assent,  and  treweleche 
wetye,  and  trewleche  spende. 

Hence  fWi'tier,  protector,  guardian  ;  f'Wi'tiing' 
vbl,  sb.y  guarding. 

1340-70  Alex.  <V  Dind,  678  [Bacus]  wis  witicre  of  win  l^at 
alle  won  bryngus.  13..  Pol.  Rel.  ^  L.  Poems  (1903)  268 
Of  vr  vife  witles  a  weT  wiliynge. 

Witie,  obs.  form  of  Witty. 

tWitieug.  Obs.  P'orms:  i  wite5ung,wit5iungr, 
witjeong,  2  witejung,  3  witieng,  Orm.  wite5- 
hunnga.  [OE.  witegung  {=  OHG.  wizagunga, 
MHG.  wissagunge),  f.  witegian  WrriE  v.^+-ungf 
-3NG  ^]     Prophecy.     k\so  attrib. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiii.  14  Witjiung  essaies.  c  xoco 
iEr.FRic  Saints*  LivfS  xxiv.  115  Hit  is  awriten  be  me  on 
witexung  bocum  [etc.].  cxaoo  Trin.  Colt.  Horn.  127  pis 
childes  witije  gost  lihtc  |je  moder  gost  of  witienge.  <ri2oo 
Ormin  15174  All  }»ait  wite^hunnge  wass  J»urrh  himm  onn 
erl?e  cwiddedd.  Ibid.  15188  All  t>att  wite3hunngcboc  patt 
wittas  haffdenn  cwiddedd. 

Witin,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Wit  z/.l 
Witing,  -liche,  obs.  ff.  Witting,  -ly. 
Witless  (wi'tles),  a.     Now  only  literary  and 

somewiiat  cr^A,     [OK.  witl/as,  also ^ewitUas:  see 

Wit  sb.f  hviT,  and  -less.] 

1.  Lacking  wistlom  or  sense ;  not  guided  by 
reason ;  unreasonable,  foolish,  heedless. 

{.t  1000  Boetfi,  Metr.  xix.  46  Wcna3  ponne  swa  ;5cwitlease 
tS<ct  hi  pa  soSan  ^esa;l(^a  hacbben.]  ciioo  Ormin  6197  >tff 
)>in  macche  iss  wis  &'  god,  &  tu  wtttlaes  &  wicke,  c  1290 
S,  Eng,  Leg.  348/263  pov  witlese  wrechche.  c  1400  sd>  Pol. 
Poems  ilL  90  Wittelcs  wordcs  in  ydel  spoken,  c  1400  Brut 
ccxiii.  349  I^nge  berde  hertles,  peyntede  Hodc  witles,  Gay 
cote  graceles,  make))  Englissheman  )»riftles.  1559  Mirr. 
Mag,,  Dk,  Clarence  xiii,  I  was  wiilesse,  wanton,  fond, 
and  yong.  X58X  Burne  in  Catk.  Tractates  (S.T.S.)  170 
Ane  ..  confused  rabil  of  vitles  Bishopis.  1587  Turbrrv. 
Trag.  Tales  73  b,  O  wilfull  witlcsse  acte.  Which  no  man 
well  aduisde  would  do.  01676  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man, 
(1^77)  3^<^,  To  keep  in  and  regulate  the  extravagant  asd 
witless  Spirit  of  Man.  1724  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  IL 
149  Why  did  I,  young  witless  maid  Believe  the  flatt'ring 
tale?  1794  Godwin  Cat.  Williams  43  Intended  (witless 
and  miserable  precaution  !)  for  the  safeguards  of  the  poor. 
1803  Jane  Porter  Thaddeus  xxx\\  This  witless  coxcomb, 
i860  Motley  Netkerl.  v,  (i863)  \.  153  It  was  witless  to 
believe  that  Parma  contemplated  any  such  measure.  1879 
BurcHER  &  Lang  Odyssey  25  Telemachus,  even  hereafter 
thou  shalt  not  be  craven  or  witless,  xgio  7*//«/Ji3  July  12/3 
Mr.  Rolls,  .had.  .to  drop  suddenly  to  the  ground,. owing  to 
some  witless  spectators  running  into  his  way, 

2.  Mentally  deficient  or  derange<l ;  out  of  one's 
wits,  crazy,  lunatic.     +Also,  stupefied,  dazed. 

e  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  146  On  pam  fiftan  monbe  he  \sc, 
the  foetus]  bip  cwica  and  weaxeS  and  seo  moJur  lio  witleas. 
C1290  Beket  1906  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  161  He  code  op  and  doun 
ase  witles.  1397  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  4414  He  verde  as  a  witles 
mon,  hit  was  dcol  to  be  him  ney.  ^  >375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
xxix.  (Placidas)  440  Sa  lang  witlas  stil  he  stud,  Til  pat 
nere  he  dronyt  in  ^at  fiud.  1377  Lancl.  P.  PI,  B,  xiiL 
X,  1  awaked  here-with,  witles  nereliande.  c  1470  Got.  4- 
Ga7v,  573  Wraithly  wroht,  as  thei  war  witlese  and  wode, 
1571  GoLDiNG  Ca.'vin  on  Ps.  xxxiv.  1  The  woord  (witlesse) 
,  .will  well  agree,  bycause  Dauid  feyned  himself  too  bee  out 
of  his  wittcs,  16.,  Young  Musgrave  xix.  in  Child  Ballads 
1 1.  319/3  Shell  gae  witless  wud.  1900  H.  Sutcliffe  Shame- 
less Wayne  iii.  (1905)  26  It  would  never  do  to  leave  this 
witless  body  to  the  night-rain  and  the  cold. 

+  3.  Devoid  of  understanding;  having  no  intel- 
lectual faculty ;  irrational.   Obs, 

1382  Wycijf  IP'isd.  XV.  18  Thei  most  wrecchtd  herien 
bestes  i  witles  forsothe,  comparlsouned  to  these,  c  1395 
Plcnvman's  T,  11.  528  1  hey.  .liven  wors  than  witles  beestes. 
^577  *,-  Kendall  Flo^vers  Epigr.  50  This  Image.  .Tongles 
and  witles.  1587  Golding  De  Mornayxvr.  ajdSUHe  Soules 
which  go  on  still  like  witlesse  Beastes. 

4.  Efficient  in  understanding;  having  undeveloped 
or  imperfect  intellectual  power;  unintelligent,  un- 
discerning;  stupid,  duU-witted. 

X56a  A.  Brooke  Romeus  ^  Jul.  9470  Euen  from  the  hory 
head  vnto  the  witles  childe  She  wan  the  hartes  of  all.  x6ia 
WooDALL Surg.  Mate  (1639)6, 1  hold  none  so  witlesse  which 
cannot  make  use  thereof,  when  they  once  see  but  the  instru- 
ment. 1623  "PvtLCHAS Pilgrims  1 1,  vi,  t  777  The  Inhabitants 
..are  mo>t  base  and  witlesse  people.  i8aa  Praed  Lillian 
L  140  The  witless  Child  grew  up  alone.  1855  M.  Arnold 
Balder  Dead  t.  98  Of  ignorant  witless  mind  Thou  barest  ine, 
and  unforeseeing  soul. 

b.  Not  understanding  (something  specified  or 
implied)  ;  inapprehensive. 

1614  R.  Wilkinson  I'aire  Serm.  a  Witlesse  to  discerne 
what  he  is  himselfe.  1637  Rutherford  Lett,,  To  Jas,  Lind- 
say 7  Sept.  (1671)  138  A  wiiless  and  laiie  observer  of  the 
Lord's  way  an<i  working.  1835  Browning  An  Epistle  143 
The  man  is  witless  of.. 'I'he  value  in  proportion  of  all  things. 
1856  R.  A.  Vauchan  Mystics  in.  iv.  (1860)  I.  85  The  blue 
aether,  .at  which  to  look  up  with  smiles  of  witless  wonder. 

5.  Not  knowing;  unaware,  unconscious  ^. 
In  quoL  xB27,  incapable  o/. 


WITNESS. 

XS84  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  691  Ignorant  and  wyt- 
les  of  thair  lysche  and  insolent  behaviour.  1597  Bkaru 
Theatre  God's  Judgem.  i.  ii.  (1612)  233  Guiitlesse  and  wit- 
lesse of  the  crime.  1827  Hood  Mids.  Fairies  Ixxxi,  His 
prrtty  pouting  mouth,  witless  of  speech.  X850  P.  Crook 
War  of  Hats  34  Witless  of  the  storm  his  words  excite.  1872 
Blackie  Lays  Hight.  82  He  lay  all  witless  of  his  doom. 

6.  Devoid  of  wit  (Wit  sb,  8).    rare, 

1753  Richardson  Grandison  IL  xxvi.  200  Repartee  and 
smartness;  the  current  wit  of  that  witless  place.  1859 
Habits  ofGd.  Society  93  He  can  no  longer  claim  exemption 
from  solemn  dinners,,  .and  witless  tea-parties. 

Hence  Wi'tlessly  adv.,  foolishly,  stupidly ; 
Wi'tlessness,  senselessness,  folly,  stupidity. 

axioo  in  Napier  OE.  Glosses  (1902)  213  Socordia,  torpor, 
dementia,  wltleasnes.  X598  Florio  To  Rdr.  7  Had  not  H.S. . . 
so  witlessly  prouoked  me,  1599  Sandys  Europx  Spec,  (1632) 
178  Divine  blessing,  which  accompanieth  good  causes,  where 
wickednesse  or  wiifuU  witlessenessedoth  not  barre  against  it. 
1608  T.  ^IoRTON  Preatnb,  Encounter  72  Rather,  accounted 
lyiiigly  witty,  than  witlesly  rash.  1766  Fordvce  Serm.  Yng. 
Women  (1767)  I.  vii.  302  Ihe  admiration  raised  by  '  a  set  of 
features..  ,  is  often  by  the  witlessncss  of  the  possessor 
thrown  down  in  an  instant.  1855  Anne  Manning  Old 
Chelsea  Bun-ho.  xix,  317  Everybody  conceived  themselves 
safe,  as  witlessly  as  they  had  previously  held  themselves  to 
be  in  Danger,  i860  Pusey  Min.  Prcph,  239  Wisdom  was 
turned  iiito  witlessness.  X879  Butcher  &  Lang  Odyssey 
283  He  kicked  Odysseus  on  the  hip  in  his  witlessness.  1910 
Times  Lit,  Suppi.  10  Mar.  82/3  An  artist.,  choosing  to  por- 
tray., the  havoc  and  witlessness  of  mankind. 

Witling  (winlii)).  [f.  Wit  sb.  +  -lingI  2] 
A  petty  wit  (see  Wit  sb.  9,  10) ;  one  who  fancies 
himself  a  wit;  a  pretender  to  wit  (see  Wit  sb.  5, 
7)  ;  one  who  utters  light  or  feeble  witticisms. 

X693  Drvden  Persius  Sat.  i.  Prol.  17  Let  Gain,  that  gilded 
Bait,  be  hung  on  high,  Tlie  hungry  Witlings  have  it  in  their 
Eye.  X7oa  Engl.  Theophrastns  6  There  are  many  imperti. 
nent  Witlings  at  Will's.  1712-14  Pope  Rape  of  Lock  v.  59 
A  Beau  and  Witling  perish 'd  in  the  throng,  One  died  in 
metaphor,  and  one  iti  song,  1807  W.  Irving  Saltuag.  No.  3 
P5  Does  any  witling  want  to  distress  the  company  with 
a  miserable  pun?  1876  Meredith  Beauchamfs Career  xx, 
*  What's  in  hand?'..  Luckily  some  witling  said,  '  Fours-in- 
hand  1 '  and  so  drily  that  it  passed  for  humour. 

attrib.  1817  /.  Scott  Paris  Rerisit.  (ed.  4)  228  The 
miserable  witling  captiousnessof  an  opposition.  X845M1ALL 
in  Nonconf,  V,  45  A  willing  poet. 

II  Witloof  (wi-tl^O-  P"-»  lit.  'white  leaf'.] 
«  Chicory  i,  Succory  r.     Also  attrib. 

x88s  Bazaar  3  Jan.  7/3  Chicory,  or  witloof,  as  some  choose 
to  call  it,  is  a  useful  winter  salad  plant.  1925  W.  Watson 
Card,  Assist,  I.  79  Witloof  Chicory.  ..Large  Crussels  (Wit- 
loof).. has  large  leaves  with  wide  midribs  and  stalks. 

iWi-tly,  adv.  Obs,  Also  5  wittle.  (Of  doubt- 
ful authenticity  ;  in  some  instances  perh.  a  spelling 
of  w/Z/^/j' Wittily,  in  others  oiivihtly  Wightly.) 

c  1350  Will,  Palerne  259  pe  child  witly  ^'anne  wende  wij?- 
outeani  more.  <:i38o  Wvclif  Sel.  Whs.  IL  275  Sii>  J>is 
martirdoom  of  Crist  w.is  so  swete  bifore  God,  Poul  clepij>  it 
witlysicheanoffryng  btforeGod  into  smelling  of  swetncsse. 
x^afi  AuuKLAY  yViTw/j  (Percy  Soc.)  30  Wysele  and  wytle  and 
wittle  the  leud  thai  wyl  here. 

tWi'tneiZ'.  Obs.  AIso'4witt(e)ne;(wythene). 
[a.  ON.  vitna,  related  to  vilni  witness,  f,  wit- 
Wit  z'.l    (Cfl  etym.  note  s.v.  Witness  v}j\ 

1.  trans.  To  Lear  witness  to ;  to  attest,  testify. 
Also  absol.  or  intr.  to  bear  witness. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  30  pet  ich  J>urh  hore  bonen  mote  babben 
J>e  tweolf  bowes  J>et  bloweS  of  chcrite,  asc  seinte  Powel 
witneS.  Ibid,  384  Seint  Powel  witneS  |>ct  alle  uttre  herd- 
schipes.  .al  is  ase  nout  a^ean  luue.  1340  Hamtole  Pr.  Consc. 
5355  Als  )>e  buke  wythenes.  a  1400-30  Wars  Alex.  2900 
With  slike  a  reryd  J>an  it  rynnes,  l^e  romance  it  witnes,  J^t, 
qua  so  tuke  it  in  l»at  tyme,  tint  ware  for  euiie.  c  1400  Rule 
St.  Benet  (verse)  753  For  i?e  wisman  witnes  &  sais  [etc.]. 

2.  To  invoke,  entreat. 

f  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  171  lub  witnede  ure  drihten,  f^at 
of  ^is  dea3  him  redde,  on  pe  carefuldai. 

3.  To  impute,  ascribe. 

.  c  1350  Wilt. I'aleme 2^^^yio\\\  williams  werkesjjei  wittcned 
it  alTe,  nade  his  dou^thi  dedes  be  pel  hade  be  dede  alle. 

Witne,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Wit  v."^ 

Witness  (witnes),  sb.  Forms:  1-7  "witnes, 
3-5  wittnesse,  3  Orm. ,  6  wittness,  3-6  wittenes, 
wytnesae,  3-7  witnesse,  4-5  witenes,  4-6  witt- 
nes,  wytnesCs,  (2  witnys,  3  -nesce,  4  wijtnos, 
wittenesse,  4-5  whitnes,  4,  6  vytnes,  wet- 
nes8(e,  witnese,  (7  Sc.)  vitnes,  5  ■wytt(e)nesse, 
-(e)ne8,  witnesh,  wetenesse,  whetnesse,  vit- 
ne3s(e)),  5-  witness.  [OE.  witnes,  more  freq. 
geivitnesj  f,  (ge)tvit  Wit  sb.,  IwiT  +  -nes  -NESS. 
Cf.  OHG, giwiznessij  MDi\,  wetenisse.  The  passage 
in  sense  from  abstract  to  concrete  is  paralleled  in 
F.  t^Moin  (:—  L.  testimonium).  The  unin  fleeted 
pi.  was  frequent  in  early  use  ;  for  separate  illustra- 
tion see  sense  4,] 

I. +1.  Knowledge,  understanding,  wisdom.  Obs, 

C950  Rituale  Eccl.  Dunelm.  (Surtees)  194  Fore  wisdom 
vet  witnes  3aes  Vxaco^,. propter scientiam  rpiscopi.  f  1250 
Cen,9tEx.  507  He  saL.wenden  iewes..To  6e  wittenesse 
of  icsus  crist.  c  1380  Wvci.if  Sel.  Wks.  1 1.  225  Whannc  a 
symple  man  sei^  a  treu|>e,  we  trowen  it  not  for  he  seip  it,. . 
but  Crist  is  man  of  greet  witnesse.  1382  —  Prov.  swx.  5 
Vnderstondeth,  Jee  litle  childer,  witnesse  [1388  wisdom; 
Vulg.  astutiinn\  X433  Rolls  of  Pnrlt.  V.  435/1  The  con- 
nyng  and  witnes  that  resten  in  his  pcrsone.  148a  Monk  of 
Evesham  {Xrh.) -27  His  owneseyng  that  he  had  tolde  before 
to  a  few  persons  of  wy tnesse  [orig.  perpaucis  arbitris]. 


WITNESS. 

2.  Attestation  of  a  fact,  event,  or  statement ; 
testimony,  evidence ;  f  evidence  given  in  a  court 
of  justice.     See  also  lo. 

togo  Lindisf.  Gosp,  Matt.  xv.  19  Falsa  igstimoniOt  l«sa 
witnesa-  CI17S  Lamb,  Horn,  13  Ne  spec  >u  asein  Jjine 
nexta  nana  false  witnesse.  a  1300  Cursor  AL  16280  His  aun 
muUi  nu  has  him  dempt,  o  wijtnes  es  na  iiedc.  1340  A^tnb. 
10  J>ou  ne  sselt  ligge  none  ualse  wytucsse  aye  J>ine  emcnsten. 
1483  Acta  Audit,  ill  Acta  Dom.  Couc.  II.  Introd.  108 
The  Lordis  . .  ordanis  the  witnes  now  takin  to  be  closit. 
1515  Ld.  Bernbrs  Froiss.  (1812)  II.  tlxi.  446  If  nede  be  I 
shall  proue  it  by  the  wjtnesse  of  hymsclfe.  15*6  Iindalk 
Acts  X.  43  To  hvm  geveth  all  the  prophetes  witnes.  •— 
I  '^okn  V.  9  Yf  we'receavc  the  witnes  of  men,  the  witnes  of 
god  is  greltcr.  1596  Shaks.  Merck,  V.  1.  iii.  100  An  euiil  soule 
producing  holy  witnesse,  Is  like  a  villame  with  a  smiling 
cheeke,  i6n  BibU  Transl.  Pref.  P6  That  language  [jf.  the 
Greek]  was  fittest  to  containe  the  Scriptures,  both  for  the  first 
Preachers,  .to  appeale  vnto  for  witnesse  fete.].  1660  Trial 
Regie,  157  It  is  not  that  I  would  invalidate  his  witness. 
1730  Butler  Setm,  Wks.  1874  II.  321  They  are  to  make 
their  choice,  and  abide  by  it :  but  which  soever  their  choice 
be,  the  gospel  is  equally  a  witness  to  them;  and  the  purposes 
of  Providence  are  answered  by  this  witness  of  the  gospel. 
1867  Dk.  Argyll  Reign  cf  Laiv  vii.  360  Nature  is  called  as 
a  witness,  and  then  the  witness  she  gives  is  condemned. 
1870  Lowell ^^M-Yy  Wind,  ii  There  is  the  most  trustworthy 
witness  to  the  imitative  propensity  of  this  bird.  1881  Jowett 
Tkucyd,  I.  7  Agamemnon.. if  the  witness  of  Homer  be 
accepted,  brought  the  greatest  number  of  ships  himseh". 

f  b.  The  action  or  condition  of  being  an  ob- 
server of  an  event.    Obs 

a  laas  Attcr.  R.  63  WiSute  witnesse  of  weopmen  ©(Ser  of 
wummon  t»aet  ou  muwe  iheren,  ne  speke  ge  mid  none  monne 
ofte  ne  longe,  £-1400  Brut  ccxxxii.  319  He  was  bound  by 
othe  afor  notaries  in  presence  and  witnes  of  tho  kyiiges. 

C.  Applied  to  the  inward  testimony  of  the  con- 
science; after  3  Cor.  i.  12. 

0x340  Hampolk  Psalter  v.  12  Witnes  J>aire  awn  con- 
sciens  and  accusand  haim.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints  xviii. 
KEgipdatU)  175  Hafand  his  consciens  vytnes  How  he  in  ^at 
tyme  lifl'and  vas.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  11.^  vi.  46  The 
joye  of  .a  godc  man  is  ^e  witnes  of  a  gode  conscience.  1598 
Shaks.  Merry  IK  iv.  iL  220  May  we  with,  .the  witnesse  of 
a  good  conscience,  pursue  him  with  any  further  reuenge  ? 

t  d.  In  some  versions  of  the  Bible  :  =  Testi- 
mony sb,  4.    Obs. 

1530  TiHDALE  Exod.  xxxviii.  21  This  is  the  summe  of  the 
habitacyon  of  witnesse.  Ibid.  30  The  tabernacle  of  wit- 
nesse. IS3S  CovERDALE  3  Kitt^  xi.  12  He. .Set  a  crowne 
vpon  his  heade,  and  toke  the  witnes,  and  made  him  kynge. 
Ibid,  xxiii.  4  That  they  shnlde  walke  after  the  Lorde,  and 
to  kepe  his  commaundementes,  witnesses,  and  ordinaunces. 

3.  Testimony  by  signature,  oath,  etc.  Chiefly  in 
phr.  in  (rarely  •\ into) witness  of,  kereofyWhereof^QXc, 

1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1725)  214  pe  chartre  was  forth 
brouht  with  wittnes  enseled  streit  \o\\%.  Le  rays .  .uiette  sun 
sel  en  testmoynaunce\.  136a  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  11.  75  In  wit- 
nesse of  whuche  J>ing  wrong  was  )?e  furste..In  J^e  Date 
of  ^  deuel  ^  Deede  was  aselet.  1388  in  J.  H.  Ramsay 
Bamff  Charters  (1915)  22  In  the  wetness  of  the  forsayd 
partysyng  Willame,  Jon,  [etc.].  14x0  in  E.  E,  Wills  (1882) 
17  In  wytnesse  of  Hs  dede  I  haue  set  Jierto  me  sel.  CX450 
Godstovj  Reg,  38  Into  witnesse  of  this  he  put  to  his  scale. 
Ibid.  48  To  the  whyche  wrytynge  hys  seel  I-put  to  is  wyt- 
nes.  15^5  Test,  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  12  In'wittenes  whereof 
.  .1.  .haitb  setto  my  scale.  1550  Rental  Bk.  Cnpar-An^us 
(1880)  76  In  witnes  of  the  quhilk  to  this  present  writ,  subscrmit 
with  our  handis.  1658  ^/>  R.  Hutlon  s  Yng.  Clerks  Guide  \. 
(ed.  8)  240  In  witnesse  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  seal.  1871  Freeman  Norm,  Con^,  IV.  xvii.  27  The 
land  was  received  as  a  fresh  grant,  which  needed  the  writ 
and  seal  of  King  William  as  its  witness. 

4.  One  who  gives  evidence  in  relation  to  matters 
of  fact  under  inquiry ;  spec,  one  wlio  gives  or  is 
legally  qualified  to  give  evidence  upon  oath  or 
affirmation  in  a  court  of  justice  or  judicial  inquiry. 

Hostile  luitness,  one  who  gives  evidence  adverse  to  the 
party  by  whom  he  is  called.  Ultroneous  witness^  see  Ultro- 
neous b. 

c  9SO  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  60  Falsi  testes,  lease  vel 
lycce  witnes.1.  a  1300  Cursor M,  1Q419  Tua  wittnes  fals  l>ai 
pam  puruaid,  To  tell  he  had  o  godd  missaid.  c  1380  Wyclif 
IKAj.  (1880)  ^4  pei  wolen.  .brynge  many  false  witnesses  & 
notaries  in  his  absence,  &  in  presence  speke  no  word.  <:x40o 
Cato's  Morals  i  in  Cursor  M.  App.  iv,  If  Jjou  be  made 
wittenesse.  For  to  say  l?at  %o\>  is,  Saue  J>ine  honour  Als  mikil 
as  l>ou  mai  fra  blame,  a  1577  Sir  T.  Smith  Cojminv.  Eng, 
II,  XV.  (1584)  61  Witnesses  be  sworne,  &  heard  before  them 
\sc.  the  jury] ,.  openly.  1622  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Sir 
Gregory  Nonsence  Wks,  1630  11.  4/2  Truth  must  be  found, 
and  witnesses  produced,  1628  Coke  On  Litt.  6  b,  When 
a  tryall  is  by  witnesses,  regularly  tlie  affirmative  ought  to 
be  proued^  by  two  or  three  witnesses. , .  But  when  the  tryall 
is  by  verdict  of  12.  men,  there  the  iudgement  is  not  giuen 
vpon  witnesses.  1651  Hobbes  Leviaih.  11.  xxvi.  146  A  Judge 
..ought  to  take  notice  of  the  Fact,  from  none  but  the 
Witnesses.  J718  Ladv  M.  W.  Montagu  Lett.  (1887)  I. '240 
False  witnesses  are  much  cheaper  than  i:i  Christendom.  2814 
Mrs-  J.  West  Alicia  de  Lacy  IV.  251  Many  witnesses 
attested  that  he  had  borne  arms.  1827  Ryan  &  Moody 
Cases  Nisi  Prius  t,x  marg..  In  an  action  by  executors,  a 
paid  legatee  is  a  competent  witness  to  increase  tlie  estate. 
1848  Mrs.  Gaskell  Mary  Barton  xxxiv.  How  did  you  like 
standing  witness?  Ar'n't  them  lawyers  impudent  things, 
staring  at  one  so?  1867  Wharton  Law-Lex.  (ed.  4), 
Hostile  witness.  1883  D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  xii,  It  was 
certainly  an  odd  chance  which  would  throw  them  together 
in  a  pohce-court  as  barrister  and  witness.  1885  Miss  Brad- 
iwM  Wyllards  Weird  i,  *  You  can  show  that  to  the  Coroner,' 
he  said  J  *of  course,  you  will  be  a  witness.'  'About  the  only 
one  necessary,  I  should  think  *  said  the  doctor.  '  I  saw  her 
fall.' 

uninflectedpi.  c  1440  Generydes  r5io  He  bad  hym  goo . . 
To  the  Sowdon,  and  telle  hym  the  processe,  And  he  w^d  be 
on  of  his  cheflF  witnesse.    1483  Ada  Attdit.  in  Acta  Dom. 
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Cone  II.  Introd.  104  The  Lordis  ..  ordanis  him  to  have 
letters  to  summond  his  witnes,  and  tlie  party  to  here  thame 
suorn.  IS33  Cranmer  Lei.  Misc. Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  253  (M^-) 
That  he  hathe  diuerse  witnes,  whiche  culde  make  manyfcste 
deposicions  concerriyng  the  mattir.  1535  xnLeti.  ^uppr. 
Monast.  (Camden)  33  Your  owne  confession  in  thes  lettres, 
besides  the  wittnes  which  ar  against  you,  wolbe  sufficient  to 
condemne  yow,  1713  Swift  Cadenus  ff  Vanessa  08  Ihe 
pleader,  having  spoke  his  best,  Had  witness  ready  to  attest. 
b.  transf.  andyT^. 
iji34o  Hampole  Psalter  xxiv.  11  pai  \sc.  the  prophets  and 
evangelists]  ere  witnes  of  his  hightynge.  1578  H.  Wotion 
Courtlie  Controv,  213  If  you  doubt  thereof  histories  and 
fables  with  one  voyce  are  witnes  of  my  saying.  1588 
Shaks.  Tit.  A.  v.  i.  103  Well,  let  my  Deeds  be  witnesse 
of  my  worth.  1633  D.  Dickson  Hehr.  xii.  i.  384  ihe 
Examples  of  God's  Saynctes  in  Scripture,  should  stand  as 
Witnesses  agaynst  vs,  if  wee  run  not  as  becommeth.  1667 
Milton  P,  L,  ix.  317  Why  shouldst  not  thou.. thy  trial 
choose  With  me,  best  witness  of  thy  Vcrtue  tri'd?  1781 
CowpER  Heroism  81  Sweet  nature  . .  stands  a  witness  at 
truth's  awful  bar.  To  prove  you,  there,  destroyers  as  ye  arc. 
i8s3  Maurice  Profh.  ^  Kings  vi.  91  This  prophet.. is  a 
true  witness  for  the  Lord  God  of  Israel. 

6.  One  who  is  called  on.  selected,  or  appointed 
to  be  present  at  a  transaction,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
testify  to  its  having  taken  place  :  spec,  one  who  is 
present  at  the  execution  of  a  document  and  sub- 
scribes it  in  attestation  thereof;  more  definitely, 
attesting  or  subscribing  witness. 

Often  in  formulae  corresponding  to  med.L.  teste  ?neipso, 
teste  rege,  his  tcsiib}is,cic-,  AF.  tesvioin... 

[rt995  in  Thorpe  Charters  (1865)  288  Her  cy\>  on  bysum 
Rewrite  hu  Wynfiasd  selaedde  hyre  gewitnesse.]  a  1122  O.  E. 
Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  656  Ic  bidde  ^e  bro'der  .(ESelred 
&  mine  swustre  Cyneburh  &  Cynesuuith . .  bet  ge  beon 
witnesse  &  J>a;t  geo  hit  write  mid  iure  fingre.  Ibid.  675 
Ic  Theodorus  sercebiscop  of  Cantwarbyris  am  witnesse  of 
Jjas  Rewrite.  1258  Prodam.  I/tn.  Ill  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  (1868)  21  Witnesse  vs  seluen  [AF.  Tesvioin  Meimeis- 
wes]  set  Lunden'  t>ane  E5tetenl?e  day  on  l>e  Mon^e  of 
Octobr'.  c  1290  Beket  836  m  S.  Eng.  Leg.  130  Ich  was  with 
him  er  wel  inov. .  pare  ne  tok  ich  no  witnesse  of  bat  us  was 
bitweone.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  xxxiv.  Ye  are  siioren  to 
God  and  to  youre  husbonde  atte  the  chirche  dore  afore 
witnesse  that  ye  shalle  neuer  breke  it.  c  1450  Godsiow  Reg. 
51  These  beyng  witnesse,  Robert  of  Wytham,  Sire  waiter, 
[etc.].  1463  Irish  Act  3  Edzv.  /K,  c.  32  We  have  done  to 
be  made  these  oure  lettres  patentes  Oureself  beying  wit- 
nesse. '  1494  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.^  I.  239  Item,  the 
foure  witnes  [of  the  execution]  expensis  in  Edinburgh,  .. 
xl  s.  1525  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  13  Thies  wittenesses, 
Thomas  Beamont,  [etc.].  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  ^  Cr.  iii.  ii.  205 
Go  too,  a  bargaine  made :  scale  it. . .  He  be  the  witnesse. 
x6ii  —  Wint.  T.  IV.  iv.  401  But  come-on.  Contract  vs  fore 
these  Witnesses.  1625  B.  Jonson  Staple  cf  News  v,  ii,_  I 
haue  your  Deed..  .Is't  not  A  perfect  Act  ?  and  absolute  in 
Law  ?  Seal'd  and  deliuer'd  before  witnesses  ?  1630  Prvnnk 
Anii-Arvtin.  139  Seuerall  witnesses  auerre  it  vnder  their 
hands  and  scales,  1664  in  Extr,  St.  Papers  rel.  Friends 
Ser.  III.  (1912)  228  This.. wee  haue  made  bold  to  Ceitefie 
Witnesse  our  hands  this  First  day  of  December,  c  1696  in 
W.  M.  Morison  Diet,  Decis.  (1807)  16183  The  communers 
and  witnesses  present,  who  fortify  and  adminiculate  the 
same.  1710  O.  Sansom  Acc.  Life  73  He.  .threatned  me 
before  Witness,  Tliat  if  I  did  not  pay  him,  I  must  expect  to 
go  to  Prison.  1720  T.  iNNEsCnV.  Ess.  Ci87q)  hi  As  it  is 
clear  by  many  ancient  charters,  and  chiefly  by  the  donors 
and  witnesses  in  the  chartularies  of  our  monasteries.  1754 
in  Nairne  Peerage  Evid,  (1874)  53  James  Fullarton  merchant 
in  Edinburgh  and  the  s'  John  Stratliic  who  also  subscribe 
as  witnesses.  175^  in  Vesey  Reports  (1793)  I.  11  Whether 
Testator's  declaration  before  three  witnesses,  that  it  is  his 
will,  is  equivalent  to  signing  it  before  them.  i837_Dickens 
Pickiv.  xvii,  We  find  his  name  in  the  parish  register  as  a 
witness  to  the  marriage  of  Maria  Lobbs  to  her  cousin.  1839 
Lane  A  rab.  N(s.  I.  i.  76  note,  These  words, '  I  give  myself  to 
thee  ',  uttered  by  a  woman  to  a  man,  even  without  the 
presence  of  witnesses,,  .render  her  his  lawful  wife  if  [etc.]. 
1855  [see  Subscribing///.  a.\.  1858  Ld.  St.  Leonards 
I iandy-Bk.  Prop.  Laiu  xvn\.  1^1  The  statute  requires  the 
witnesses  to  attest  and  subscribe  the  will. 

t  b.  A  sponsor  or  godparent  at  baptism.  Obs. 
orig.  in  Puritan  use. 

1597  Hooker  Ecd.  Pol.  v.  Ixiv.  §  5  In  the  phrase  of  some 
kinde  of  men  they  vse  to  be  termed  witnesses,  as  if  they 
came  but  to  see  and  testifie  wiiat  is  done.  It  sauoureth 
more  of  pietie  to  gtue  them  their  old  accustomed  name  of 
fatheis  and  mothers  in  God.  1614  B.  Jonson  Barth.  Fair 
I.  iii,  He  was  Witnesse,  for  Win,  here,  (they  will  not  be 
call'd  God-fathers),  and  nain'd  her  Winnedke'fight.  1643 
Sir  T.  Hope  Diary  (Bannatync  Club)  188  This  day  I  wes 
witness  to  ane  barne  of  the  Lord  Balgonies,  callit  Agnes. 
1653  H.  More  Antid,  Ath.  iii.  ix.  §  2  (1712)  115  Four  days 
before  this  mischance  he  being  witness  to  a  Child,  said,  that 
that  was  the  last  he  should  be  ever  witness  to.  1837  Dial. 
in  Devon  Dial.  Gloss.,  To  Witness  or  to  Stand  Witness  to, 
to  stand  sponsor  to  a  child  in  baptism. 

6.  One  who  is  or  was  present  and  is  able  to 
testify  from  personal  observation  ;  one  present  as 
a  spectator  or  auditor.  (Cf.  Eab-witness,  Eye- 
witness.)    Usually  with  of,  occas.  to. 

a  1225  Af/cr.  R.  144  No  |?inc  nis  witnesse  (?er  of  god  bet 
we  Jjeonne  de3  bute  God  one.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19004  Fra 
ded  to  lijf  nu  risen  es  he,  And  J)ar-of  wittnes  all  ar  wee. 
1382  Wyclif  Heb,  xii.  i  Forsoihe  and  we  hauynge  so  greet 
a  cloud  of  witnessis  [Gr.  vi'f'O'*  Maprupwc ,  L.  nubt-m  tesiium] 
put  to.  c  1400  Rule  .^t.  Benet  (prose)  30  [They  shall]  make 
J?aire  peticiun,  and  bi-fore  whitnes  offir  l^aire  childir,  c  1450 
Capgrave  Life  St.  Gilbert  xxxvL  113  pe  Pope  sayde  a.. 
sermon  of  J>e  holyiiesse  and  l>e  myracles  of  Seynt  Gilbert, 
rehersing  J?e  witnes  J?ere  present.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  iii. 
iv.  (1883)  113  This  lyarcoude  not  brynge  no  wytnessis.  1495 
Act  JZ  Hen.  Vlf,  c.  10  §  2,  ij  witnesses  or  moo  that  woll 
witnesse  and  testefie  the  seid  payment,  a  1533  Ld.  Berners 
Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Bvb,  They  were  witnesse  by 
syght,  and  not  by  heryng  of  other,    a  1548  Hall  Chron., 


WITNESS. 

Hen.  V  35  Because  I  was  nether  a  witnes  of  the  facte,  nor 
present  at  the  deede  I  oucrpasse  that  matter.  1548  Udall, 
etc.  Erasm.  Par,  John  vi.  66-71  Special]  witnesses  and 
bruters  abrode,  of  al  the  thynges  that  he  wroughte.  1560 
Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  360  b,^  No  man  might  haue 
accesse  tohim,  nor  speake  w'  him  without  a  witnesse.  ^1590 
Marlowe  Faustus  209,  2.  Scholar.  Why,  didst  thou  not  say 
thou  knewst?  Wagner.  Haue  you  any  witnesse  on't? 
I.  Scholar.  Yes  sirra,  I  heard  you.  1591  Shaks.  t  Iltn.  VI, 
n.  iii.  9  Faine  would  mine  eyes  be  witnesse  with  mine  cares. 
To  glue  their  censure.  1682  J.  NoRras  Hierocles  37  But 
had  they  no  witness?  I  omit  God.  .but  had  they  not  them- 
selves, and  tlie  testimony  of  Conscience?  1694  Attkebury 
Sertn.,  !sa.  Ix,  22  (1726)  I.  152  Those  Miracles  being  per- 
form'd  in  the  Desart,  without  any  Witnesses  but  what  were 
of  that  Nation.  1702  Pope  Dryope  54,  I  saw,  unhappy ! 
what  I  now  relate,  And  stood  the  helpless  witness  of  thy 
fate.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  142  f  13  He  is  magnifi- 
cent without  witnesses.  1794  Palev  Evid.  ii.  ix.  (1817)  235 
It  was  the  credit  given  to  original  witnesses  appealing  for 
the  truth  of  their  accounts  to  what  themselves  had  seen  and 
heard.  1797  Jane  Austen  Sense  <5-  Sensib.  xxxv,  Before 
such  witnesses  he  dared  not  say  half  wtrat  he  really  felt. 
1824  W.  Irving  7'.  Trav.  II.  ii.viii.  12, 1  will  endeavour  to  act 
as  if  she  were  witness  of  my  actions.  1842  T.  Wright  Biogr, 
Brit.,  Anglo-Sax.  Per.  467  Turgar..in  his  youth  had  been 
a  witness  of  the  destruction  of  the  abbey.  1854  J.  S.  C. 
Abbott  Napoleon  (1855)  I.  xxiii.  367,  I  have  been  twenty 
times  witness  to  the  singular  effect  which  the  sound  of  a 
bell  had  upon  Napoleon.  xBCo  F.  W.  Robinson  Grand- 
mother's Money  v,  The  inhabitants  of  Blackman*s  Gardens 
.  .were  witness  to  one  of  the.  .scenes.  1862  Stanley  feivish 
Ch.  I.  xviii.  391  '  He  judged  Israel  all  his  life  :'  even  after 
the  Monarchy  had  sprung  up,  he  \sc.  Samuel]  was  still  a 
witness  of  an  earlier  and  more  primitive  state. 
fig.  1780  CowpER  Progr.  Et-r.  174  Then  to  the  dance,  and 
make  the  sober  moon  Witness  of  joys  that  shun  the  sight  of 
noon. 

b.  In  asseverative  formulae,  in  which  a  deity  or 
a  human  being  is  invoked  as  one  who  is  cognizant 
of  a  fact ;  as  God  is  my  witness^  Be  my  witness 
that , . .  Most  often  in  phr.  to  call  or  take  to  (f  one's) 
witness  :  to  call  upon  or  appeal  to  as  one's  surety ; 
lo  swear  by. 

[riaoo  Vices  ^  Virtues  73  5if  he  godd  hafS  to  iwitnesse 
3at  he  mid  hlutter  herte  hit  do3.]  1297  ^'  "^louc.  (Rolls) 
6934  Ich  clupie  god  to  witnesse.. pat  jif  ich  of  eni  gulti  am 
))at  ich  mote  J>oru  Jiis  fure  Brenne  . .  &  perissy^  a  1500 
Cursor  M.  17496  pat  soth  it  es  We  tak  drightin  til  vr  witt- 
nes. C1386  Chaucer  Pard.  T.  155  The  hooly  writ  take  I  to 
my  witnesse  That  luxurie  is  in  wyn  and  dronkenesse.  14. , 
HoccLEVE  Min.  Poems  xvi.  10  ."^nd  so  wolde  I,  god  take  I 
to  witnesse  !  1535  Coverdale  2  Esdras  ii.  5,  I  call  vpon 
the  for  a  wytnesse  ouer  the  mother  of  these  children,  which 
wolde  not  kepe  my  couenaunt.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen. 
VI  gg,  I  take  firste  God  to  my  witnesse,  and  afterwarde  all 
the  worlde,  that  I  haue  been  at  all  tymes..irue  man.  1555 
in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  App.  xlv.  133  God  is  my 
Wytnes,  that  my  Harte  wyll  not  suffer  me.  .to  declare  suche 
vyle  Reportes.  1381  A.  Hall  Iliad  vii.  123  To  which  (if 
so  it  needefull  is)  I  loue  to  witnesse  call.  1598  Shaks. 
Merty  IV.  iv.  ii.  139  Heauen  be  my  witnesse  you  doe.  ci6oo 
—  Sonn.  cxxiv,  'io  this  I  witnes  call  the  foles  of  time, Which 
die  for  goodnes,  who  haue  liu'd  for  crime.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  I.  635  For  me,  be  witness  all  the  Host  of  flcav'n.  If 
counsels  different,  or  danger  shun'd  By  me,  have  lost  our 
hopes.  1700  Drvden  Stgisvionda  <5-  G.  397  That  I  have 
lov'd,  I  own  ;  that  still  I  love,  I  call  to  Witness  all  the 
Pow'rs  above.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Loom  ^  Lugger  11.  i, 
3  He  had  so  often  emphatically  taken  his  neighbours  to 
witness  that  he  was  weaving.  1840  Dickens  Old  Cur.  Shop 
XXV,  The  tall  boy,,  called  those  about  him  to  witness  that 
he  had  only  shouted  in  a  whisper.  1851  Kingsley  Veast 
xiii,  Though,  God's  my  witness,  there's  no  spite  in  me  for 
my  own  sake. 

t  o.  Referring  to,  usually  introducing,  the  desig- 
nation of  an  authority  for  a  statement.    (Cf.  7  b.) 

<zx300  Cursor  M.  14791  Quarof  was  born  ]»e  king  daui, 
J'at  es  he  tun  of  bethleem,  pe  bok  is  wittnes  for  to  tem. 
^1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  P  274  They  been  deceyued  that 
seyn  that  they  ne  be  nat  tempted  in  hir  body,  witnesse  on 
\v.r.  of]  Seint  lame  tlie  Apostel.  c  1440  Sir  Go^viher  117 
The  chylde  throfe  and.. The  duk  sent  after  other  sex,  As 
wetnesse  the  storie.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xiv.  42S  Lord, 
this  is  sothe,  securely,  wytnes  the  profett  Isay.  i486  in 
Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  54  Shewing  the  rose  to  be  principal! 
of  all  floures,  as  witnesh  Barthilmew.  1567  Gudt  <$■  GodlieB. 
(S.T.S.)  42  [Jesus  Christ]  Sinnaris  onlie  baluatioun,  As  wit- 
nes is  thy  word  in  write. 

7.  Jig.  Something  that  furnishes  evidence  or  proof 
of  the  thing  or  fact  mentioned  ;  an  evidential  mark 
or  sign,  a  token. 

c  1250  Gen.  <S-  Ex.  3843  To  sen  gode  witnesse  ^or-on,  Dat 
wond  was  in  Sat  arche  don.  c  1380  Wvclif  Sel.  Wks.  III. 
428  For  freris.  .suspect  in  J>is  heresye,  men  schulden  not 
comyne  wi^  hom  bifore  ^ei  schewid  ho  fayth  by  sufficyent 
wittenes.  141426  Pol.  Poems  xiii.  94  Lete  werk  be  witnes  50 
can  ^joure  Crede.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nidiolay's  Voy. 
II.  iii.  33  For  better  witnesse  of  the  antiquitie  thereof,  the 
inhabitaunts.  .doe.  .call  all  these  old  mines  Paleopolys. 
1594  W.  Harbert  in  Shaks.  Cent.  Praise  (1870)  12  Whose 
death  was  witnesse  of  her  spotlesse  life.  1597  Hooker  Eccl. 
Pol.  V.  Ixviii.  §3  Our  kneeling.. is  the  gesture  of  pietie. . . 
What  doth  better  beseeme  our  bodies . .  then  lo  bee  sensible 
witnesses  of  minds  vnfainedly  humbled  ?  1599  Shaks.  Much 
Ado  11.  iii.  48  It  is  the  witnesse  still  of  excellencie,  To  put 
a  strange  face  on  his  owne  perfection.  iS99  —  Hen.  V,  ly. 
iii.  97  Vpon  the  which  [graves],  I  trust  Shall  witnesse  Hue  in 
Brass?  of  this  dayes  worke.  x6oi  Sir  W.  Cornwallis  Ess. 
II.  xxvii.  F2,  They.,  smell  of  oyle,  the  witnesse  of  an  vnman- 
like  effeminate  nicenesse.  1656  Earl  Monm.  tr.  BoccalinPs 
Advts.  fr.  Parnass.  11.  xxii.  (1674)  170  [He  bade  them] 
remove  away  that  unfortunate  Witness  of  their  ingratitude 
from  the  eyes  of  the  World.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  Ii,  Now, 
wipe  ihese  witnesses  from  your  eyes.  1859  Hawthorne 
Marble  Faun  xxvii,  Italian  asseverations  ..,  however  true 
they  may  chance  to  be,  have  no  witness  of  their  truth  in  the 
faces  of  those  who  utter  them.   X87X  Frekuam  Norm.  Conq, 
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IV.  xvii.  82  Gifts  yet  more  costly  were  now  the  witness  of 
his  personal  presence. 

b.  Introducing  a  name,  designation,  phrase,  or 
clause  denoting  a  person  or  thing  that  furnishes 
evidence  of  the  fact  or  exemplifies  the  statement. 
Also  as  witness^  and,  in  early  use,  f  witness  on, 
(After  L,  teste  .  .  .,  F.  tinwin  .  .  .) 

A 1300  Cursor  AT.  11 788  Bot  w«  ne  wrick  \>e  wisliker,  pe 
wark  of  him  sua  mai  we  dred,  AIs  wittnes  on  vr  eldres 
dede.  c  1386  CHAUCER^cf.  Nun's  T.  277  Witnesse  [L.  irstis 
est]  Tyburces  and  Cecilies  shrifce.  ct^6  —  Wi/e's  T.  95 
Pardee  we  wommen  koiine  no  thyng  hele,  Wiinesse  on 
Myda,  wot  ye  heere  the  tale,  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  528 
Wytncsse  on  WyclifF  l>at  warned  hem  yi\\>  tiewj)e.  ^1430 
Lydg.  Assembly  0/ Gods  366  loyntly  to  her  Mercurius  tooke 
hys  see  As  came  to  hys  course — wytnesse  the  zodyak.  1598 
r.  MERtis  Paiioitis  Tamia  281  b,  The  sweete  wittie  soule 
of  Ouid  Hues  in  mellifluous  ..  Shakespeare,  witnes  his 
Venus  and  Adonis.  1616  Champnkv  I'oc.  Bps.  24  The 
wisest,  and  greatest  clarkes  haue  erred,  as  wiinesse  the  laps 
of  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  Lucifer.  164a  Fuller  Holy  ^ 
Prof.  St,  III.  XV.  192  Nature  oftentimes  recompenceth  de- 
formM  bodies  with  excellent  wits.  Witnesse /Esop,  1667  Mil- 
ton P,L  \.  503  When  Night  Darkens  the  Streets,  then  wander 
forth  the  Sons  Of  Belial..  .Witness  the  Streets  of  Sodom. 
1671  —  Samson  906  Dai.  In  argument  with  men  a  woman 
ever  Goes  by  the  worse. .  .Sam.  For  want  of  words  no  doubt, 
or  lack  of  breath.  Witness  when  I  was  worried  with  thy 
peals.  1781  CowPER  Retiretn,  713  And  novels  (witness  ev'ry 
month's  review)  Belie  their  name,  and  offer  nothing  new. 
x8s»  Thackeray  Esmond  11.  ii,  The  strange,  barbarous 
French  which  she  and  many  other  fine  ladies  of  that  time- 
witness  her  Grace  of  Portsmouth— em[>loyed.  x868  T.  H, 
Key  Philol.  Ess.  249  What  progress  is  visible  there  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  energy  of  German,  not  French,  scholarship,  as 
witness  the  valuable  collection  of  Greek  authors  that  has 
proceeded  from  the  press  of  Didot. 

c.  Spec.  In  textual  criticism,  a  manuscript  or  an 
early  version  which  is  regarded  as  evidence  of 
authority  for  the  text.     (Usually  in//.) 

i8«^  Scrivener  Collation  MSS.  Holy  Gospels  Introd.  u 
p.  xiii,  The  very  rough  and  unsatisfactory  process  of  counting 
thcnumber  of  witnesses  produced  in  behalf  of  each  [reading]. 
1870  Urwick  tr.  Bieck's  Introd.  JV.  T.  II.  305  lly  comparing 
the  received  text  with  Greek  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  and  other 
witnesse-'i.  1926  Friedrichsen  Gotktc  Vers.  Gospels  194 
Wherever  the  Codex  (ArgenteusJ  simulates  the  Vulgate  text, 
the  majority  of  Old  I^tin  witnesses  go  with  it. 

d-   Technical  uses  (see  quots. ;  cf.  F.  iimoin^. 

1803  C  Jambs  Milit.  Diet.,  li^itnesses.  In  fortification. 
(See  Temoins.)  [TemotnSt  Fr.  In  civil  and  military  archi- 
tecture, are  pieces  of  earth  left  standing  as  marks  or  wit- 
nesses in  the  fosses  or  places  which  the  workmen  are 
emptying,  that  they  may  know.. how  many  cubical  fathoms 
of  earth  have  been  carried.)  1835  ].  Nicholson  Oper. 
Mech.  763  If  any  silver  be  produced  it  must  be  de- 
ducted from  the  assay.  This  is  called  the  witness.  1880 
Zaehnsuori'  Bookbinding  Gloss.,  Witness,  when  a  volume 
is  cut  so  as  to  show  that  it  has  not  been  so  cut  down,  but 
that  some  of  ihe  leaves  have  still  rough  edges.  These  uncut 
leaves  are  called  '  Witness*. 

8.  One  who  testifies  for  Christ  or  the  Christian 
faith,  esp.  by  death  ;  a  martyr,  Obs.  exc.  as  literal 
rendering  of  Gr.  ftapri/s  Mabtvb. 

The  reference  in  Rev.  xi.  3  is  much  disputed ;  see,  e.  g., 
Vigouroux  Dict.  de  In  Bible  s.v.  Temoins. 

138a  Wvcup  Rev.  xi.  3  And  I  shal  jiue  to  my  two  wit- 
nesses, and  thei  sbulen  prophecie  a  thousynd  dayes  two 
bundrid  and  sixty.  1548-9  Bk.  Com,  Prayer^  Collect  Innoc. 
Day,  Whose  prayse  this  day,  the  young  mnocentes  thy 
witnesses  hath  confessed,  and  shewed  foorth  ..  in  dying. 
i«7  N.  T.  (Geneva)  Acts  xxil  20  And  when  the  bloud  of 
thy  wytnes  \marg.  or,  Martyr)  Steuen  was  shed,  I  also  stode 
by.    1637  Rutherford  Lett.  (1671)  128  One  of  the  softest 

f>illowes  Christ  hath,  b  laid  under  his  witnesses  head, 
a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  26  Apr.  16S9,  My  Lord  St.  Asaph 
consider'd  the  killing  of  the  two  witnesses,  to  be  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  Cevennes  Protestants..,  and  the  other 
the  Waldenses  and  Pyrcnean  Christians.] 
II.   Phrases.    (See  also  above.) 

9.  a.  In  ivitness :  as  a  testimony  or  piece  of 
evidence.     Now  rare  or  Obs.  exc.  as  in  3. 

C950  Lindisf.  Gosp,  Matt  viit.  4  In  cy3nisse  z'^^mtnesa. 
[ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Lukeix.  5  f>onne  Re  of  t?aere  ceastre  gaft, 
asceacaS  eowcr  fota  dust  ofer  hig  on  witnesse.]  a  1315  MS* 
Rnzvl.  B.J20,  If.  54  b,  In  witnesse  of  wche  twinges  we  habbez 
don  maken  Jjues  cure  opene  lettres.  136a  Langu  P.  PI.  A. 
VIII.  95  In  two  lynes  hit  lay.. And  was  1-writen  riht  j^us  In 
witnesse  of  treu)?e.  1390  Gower  Con/.  I.  34  In  tokne  and 
in  witnesse  That  iike  ymage  bar  liknesse  Of  man  and  of  non 
other  beste.  1528  Tindalf.  Declar.  Sacram.  a  ij  b,  They 
cast  vp  an  heape  of  stones  in  wytnesse  &  called  it  Gylyad : 
y*  heape  of  wytnesse.  1600  Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  in.  ii.  i  Hang 
there  my  verse,  In  witnesse  of  my  loue.  1657  Earl  Monm. 
tr,  ParutcCs  Pol.  Disc.  113  Venice  doth  at  this  day  enjoy 
many  great  priviledgea,  in  witness  of  her  great  worth  and 
singular  merit. 

+  b.  7'o  stand  in  witness :  to  act  as  a  witness. 
Sc.    Obs. 

\^\^  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scot.  I.  422  a  The  king..rehablis 
the  said  Johne  and  Johne  to  stand  in  preif  and  witnes. 

10.  To  bear  witness',  (said  properly  of  a  person, 
a  book,  etc.)  to  give  oral  or  written  testimony  or 
evidence;  hence ^^.  to  furnish  or  constitute  evidence 
or  proof ;  to  testify,  witness  to  (occas.  of^.  To  bear 
(one)  witness  :  to  corroborate  one's  statement  or  be 
a  witness  of  one's  action.  (Cf.  ON.  bera  vitni,  OF. 
porter  temoin,) 

CI800  OsMiM  12616,  I  ban-  to  \k  leode  Wittness  ofFhimm, 
batt  he  wass  wiss  Crist  Godess  Sune.  £^1105  Lav.  13231  Ich 
habbe  his  munekes..tKkt  sculleS  witnesse  beren  eowe  alle 
biuoren.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6820  Tak  J>ou  noght  wit  tunge 
leier,  Ne  fals  witienes  for  felun  ber.  Ibid.  12583  AIs  lucas 
vs  lais  ^  goipclere,  pat  wittnes  lei  es  wont  at  here.    1303 


R.  Brunne  Handl,  Synne  2356  Certys  J>efte  ry^t  wykked  ys 
Whan  he  dede  bereh  wytnes  \Pus  qe  ceo  iesinoine  le  mori\. 
c  1325  spec,  Gy  Warw.  41a  pe  godspel  t>erof  berej?  witnesse. 
1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  3612  pus  may  sanies,  als  J?e  buke 
beres  wytnes,  By  helpyd  by  way  of  rightwysnes.  £'1385 
Chaucer  L.  G.  IV,  Prof.  527  Hire  white  coroun  beryth  of  it  wit- 
nesse. 1393  Langu  P.  PI.  C.  xx.  29  pre  persones  parcel-mele 
departable  from  oj>er,  And  alle  J>re  bote  o  god  ;  thus  abraam 
berej)  wittnesse.  1426  Anc.  Deed  A.  10383  (P.R.O.)  This 
endentur  tripartitit  beres  wittenes  that  [etc.].  f  1450  Cap- 
grave  Life  St.  Gilbert  xxxvi.  113  pe  archbischop  of  Reymes 
was  here  present,  .and  bare  witnesse  of  J?e  holy  lyf  of  Seynt 
Gilbert.  1500-10  Dunbar  Poems  Ixvi.  34  The  pepill  so 
wickit  ar  of  feiris,  The  frutless  erde  all  witness  beiris. 
xsa6  TiNDALE  John  viii.  18,  I  am  won  that  beare  witnes 
off  my  sylfe,  and  my  father  that  sent  me  beareth  witnes 
off  me.  1590  Shaks.- C(?w.  Err.  iv.  iv.  80  In  veritie  you 
did,  my  bones  beares  witnesse, That  since  haue  felt  the  vigor 
of  his  rage.  Ihid,  93  God  and  the  Rope-maker  beare  me 
witnesse.  That  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope.  1610  — 
Temp.  iir.  i.  68  O  earth,  beare  witnes  to  this  sound,  And 
crowne  what  I  professe  with  kinde  euent  If  I  speake  true. 
1671  Milton  Samson  239  In  seeking  just  occasion  to  provoke 
The  Philistine.  .Thou  never  wast  remiss,  I  bear  thee  witness. 
1773  GoLDSM.  Stoops  to  Conquer  in,  I  can  bear  witness  to 
that.  1839  Kemble  Resid.  in  Georgia  (1863)  59  Her  dress . . 
bore  witness  to  a  far  more  improved  taste.  1841  Thackkray 
Gt.  Hoogarty  Diam.  x,  To  speak  of  heaven . .  and  to  bring  it 
to  bear  witness  to  the  lie  in  his  mouth.  1843  Tennyson  St. 
Sim.  Styl.  127  And  I,  in  truth  (thou  wilt  bear  witness  here) 
Have  all  in  all  endured  as  much.  1876  Mellor  Priesthood 
ii.  59  The  striking  witness  which  he  [sc,  Judas]  bore  to  the 
innocence  of  the  Lord. 

1 11.  To  take  ivitness  by  oiof:  to  take  example  by. 
c  1400  Anturs  Arth.  165  (Thornton  MS.)   Thus  am   I 

lyke  to  Lucefere,  takis  witnes  by  mee.  /bid.  273  Takes 
witnes_  by  Fraunce.  £1480  Henrvson  Cock  ^  Fox  200 
Tak  witnes  of  the  Feyndis  Infernall,  Quhilk  houndit  doun 
wes  fra  that  heuinlie  hall  To  Hellis  hole. 

1 12.  To  brings  teem  (Teem  v."^)  to  witness  :  to 
bring  under  examination.   Obs. 

c  x*oo  Moral  Ode  108  (Trin.  Coll.  MS.)  Elch  man  sal  I»ar 
biclepien  himselfen  and  ec  demen  Hie  [read  his]  o^en  were 
and  his  [janc  to  witnesse  he  sal  temen,  c  1400  Afol.  Loll.  12 
In  how  many  gret  casis  may  it  be,  hat  now  regnil>  in  ^e  kirk 
synful  marchondise ;  bryng  to  witnes;  examyn  J»e  sawisj 
discnsse  \>ft  dedis. 

+  13.  To  take  witness  of :  to  call  or  take  to  wit- 
ness (see  6  b);  to  appeal  to  as  an  authority  or 
source  of  information.    Obs. 

^1375  Cursor  M.  22583  (Fairf.),  I  take  witnes  of  saint 
austme  pat  tellis  how  t>is  werlde  sal  fine.  1390  Gowfr  Con/. 
I.  66  For  this  witnesse  I  take  of  god,  that  my  corage  Hath 
ben  mor  siek  than  my  visage,  a  1500  in  Halliwell  Nugm 
Poeticx  (1844)  38,  I  take  wyttcnesse  of  Davyd  kyng  and  at 
Salomon  the  wyse,  That  a  woman  for  a  litulle  ihjng  ofte 
change  hir  servyse.  a  1586  Smvzy  Arcadia  ii.xxvii.  (1912) 
322,  I  take  witnes  of  the  gods  (who  never  leave  perjuries 
unpunished)  that  I  often  cried  out  against  their  impudency. 
14.  IVitk  a  witness  :  with  clear  evidence,  without 
a  doubt,  '  with  a  vengeance  *,  '  and  no  mistake  *. 
Obs.  or  rare  arch 

1575  G.  Harvey  Letter-hk.  (Camden)98  French  Camarick 
Ruffes,  deepe  with  a  witnesse,  starched  to  the  purpose.  X596 
Shaks.  Tatn.  Shr,  v.  i.  121  Here's  packing  with  a  witnesse 
to  deceiue  vs  all.  1609  J.  Davies  Triumphs  Death  Wks. 
(Grosart)  I.  49/1  For  now  wesinne(yea  with  a  witnesse  sinne, 
Witnesse  our  conscience),  a  1641  Bp.  Mountacu  Acts  ^ 
Mon,  vi.  (1642)  82  He  was  sent  •  but  with  a  witnesse,  as  the 
saying  is,  to  destroy.  1670  T.  Brooks  Wks,  (1867)  VI.  198 
That  man  is  cursed  with  a  witness  that  is  cursed  by  Christ 
himselfl  1690  Locke  2nd  Let.  Toleration  Wks.  J727  II. 
370  The  French  King  requires  all  his  Subjects  to  come  to 
Mass  :  Those  who  do  not,  are  punished  with  a  witness.  1717 
Prior  Alma  i.  444  Gall  is  bitter  with  a  Witness.  1816 
Hazlitt  Pol.  Ess.  (1819)  105  Here's  a  levelling  rogue  for 
you  !  The  world  turned  inside  out,  with  a  witness!  x8a9 
Scott  Anne  0/ G.  xxiii.  To  every  other  person  about  her 
she  plays  countess  and  baroness  with  a  witness.  1849 
CuppLES  Green  Hand  x.  (1856)  90  At  midnight,  it  blew  great 
guns,  with  a  witness. 

m.  15.  attrib,  and  Comb.^  as  witness-bearer, 
'bearing  sb.  and  adj.  (see  10),  -heap  (cf.  quot.  1538 
in  9  a),  -judge\  witness  action,  an  action  in  which 
witnesses  are  summoned,  as  distinguished  from  one 
in  which  only  matters  of  law  are  argued  ;  witness- 
box,  an  enclosed  space  in  which  a  witness  is  placed 
while  giving  evidence;  witness  chair,  a  seat  for 
witnesses  at  a  court  of  inquiry  ;  witness-room,  an 
apartment  in  which  witnesses  assemble  and  remain 
while  not  giving  evidence  ;  witness-stand  U,S,, 
the  place  where  a  witness  is  stationed  while  giving 
evidence, 

189s  Daily  News  16  July  7/1  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich.. 
ordered  the  motion  to  be  set  down  as  a  ^witness  action. 
c  1440  Promp,  Parv.  531/1  *Wyttenesse  berare,  testis,  testi- 
ficator,   testificatrix.     c  1440    Jacob's    Well  59   Alle   fals 

I    wytnes-bererys.     1563    FoxE    A.  <V    M.    1250/1    These   vi. 

j  heauenly  martyrs  &  witnes  bearers  of  truthe.  1553  ^I. 
Wood  tr.  Gardiner^ s  De  Vera  Obed.  35  b,  I  folow  TulUes 

1    meaning,  who  in  the  weighti  importaunce  of  "witnes  bearing, 

'  altributeth  authoritie  vnto  such  as  be  wittie  &  wdthy  men. 
1^77  tr.  Bullingers  Decades  (1592)  8  The  whole  con<;ent  and 
witnessebearing  of  the  great  congregation.  1616  Chapman 
tr.  Mussus  C  I,  The  witnesse-bearing-light  Of  Loues,  that 
would  not  beare  a  humane  sight.  1848  A.  Thomson  Orig. 
0/ Secession  Ch.  iii.  96  Their  resolute  and  unflinching  wit- 
ness-bearing.  1889  Spectator  2  Feb.  166/1  A  very  real  kind 
of  witness-bearing  to  what  we  call  the  supernatural.  1806 
J.  Carr  Stranger  /ret.  469,  I  was  surprised  to  find.. that 
they  had  no  *witness-box.  The  witness  is  hoisted  upon  the 
table,  1859  Geo.  Eliot  A.  Bede  xliii,  Mr.  Irwine  was  in  the 
witness-box,  telling  of  Hetty's  unblemished  character.  1^ 
Westm.  Gaz.  16  Feb.  7/2  The  ex- Premier.. advanced  to  the 
^witness  chair.     t5s8  Tindale  Declar,  Sacram.  aiij,  And 


of  al  that  couenant  thei  made  that  heape  wytnesse,  callenge 
it  y«  _*wetnessheppe.  17*6  Popk  Odyss.  xix.  576  My  own 
experience  shall  their  doom  decide  ;  A  *witness.judge  pre- 
eludes  a  long  appeal.  X848  Mrs.  Gaskell  Mary  Barton 
xxxil,  She  took  her  place  in  the  'witness-room,  worn  and 
dispirited,  but  not  anxious.  1896  Howf.lls  Impressions  ^ 
Exp.  71  A  young  man,  .was  called  to  the  *witness-stand  in 
behalf  of  the  prosecution. 

Hence  Wi'tnessdom  (see  quot.  and  cf.  8  above). 

1877  RusKiN  Fors  C/(zr.  Ixxxii.  VII.  330  Our  act  may  have 
the.  .Virtue  of  Witness-dom,  or  as  we.  .translate  it  Martyr- 
dom. 

Witness  (wi-tnes),  V.  Forms  :  see  prec. ;  also 
4  wltnis,  5  wythnesse,  wittenessh,  6  witte- 
nish.  [f,  prec.  In  some  ME.  texts  forms  of  the 
type  wittnes  (  =  witnesses)  may  be  inflected  forms 

of  WiTNE.] 

1.  trans.  To  bear  witness  to  (a  fact  or  statement)  ; 
to  testify  to,  attest;  to  furnish  oral  or  written 
evidence  of.     {a)  with  simple  obj. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13893  He  and  his  lare  will  lasten  ai,  pis 
will  he  self  wittnes  and  sai.  Ibid.  23820  pat  wittnes  us  all 
hali  gosspelles.  1338  R.  Brunne  Ckron.  (1810)  82  William 
of  Malmesbirie  witnesse  it  in  his  M-ritte.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI. 
B,  Pro!.  191  pat  witni.<;seth  holiwrite  who-so  wil  it  rede. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6958  We  purchace,  thurgh  oure  flateryng, 
. .  Lettres,  to  witnesse  oure  bounte.  1474  Caxton  Ckesse  iv. 
iii.  tii](i883)  171  Sidracwythnesseth  the  same.  1509  Fisher 
Funeral  Sertn.  C'tess  Richmond  Wks.  (1876)  308  She., 
openly  dyde  w>'tnesse  this  same  thynge  at  the  houre  of  her 
dethe.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  220  That  Goldsmith 
there,  were  he  not  pack'd  with  her,  Could  witnesse  it;  for 
he  was  with  me  then.  _  1651  H.  More  Antid.Atk  m.  iii.  §  2 
(1712)91  Remigius  writes  that  he  had  it  witnessed  to  him  by 
the  free  confession  of  near  two  hundred  men.  1739  T.  Innes 
Crit.  Ess.  (1879)  117  Thus  we  see  the  antiquity  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Scots  in  Britain  witnessed  by  our  own  country 
writers.  1930  Discovery  Mar.  90/1  The  records,  .contain, . 
references  to  their  Royal  founder,  witnessing  his  continued 
interest  in  the  progress  of  Science. 
(Ji)  with  obj,  clause. 

«3..  Guy^  Jfarw.  (A.)  66og  Ichil  l>e  make  messanger.  .Ichil 
Jjat  \>ou  wittnesse  me  pat  J^e  loue  ste[delfast  be.  1390  Gower 
Con/.  I.  263  Senec  witnesseth  openly  How  that  Envie  pro- 
prely  Is  of  the  Court  the  comun  wenche.  c  1475  Partenay 
1529, 1  witnesse  you . .  That  he  was  A  trew  cathoTike  person. 
1563  Homilies  n.  Prayer  11. 126  b,  He  wytnesseth  in  another 
^ace,  the  Martirs..were  wont.. to  be  remembred..of  the 
Priest  at  diuine  seruice.  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  K.  v.  i.  271 
Lorenzo  heere  Shall  witnesse  I  set  forth  as  soone  as  you. 
1633  Ford  Love''s  Sacr.  11.  ii.  E,  Were  not  the  party  her  selfe 
ahue  to  witnesse  that  [etc.].  1859  S.  Wilberporce  Sp. 
Missions ii8j4)  186  To  witness,  .to  the  next  generation,  that 
England  can  never  be  clear  from  the  guilt. 

t  {c)  with  complement  {/or  ...  or  inf.).    Obs. 

13..  Cursor  M.  12909  (G5tt.)And  J)ar-of  es  right  no  farlik, 
Quen  he-self  J>e  wittnes  for  slik.  1545  Bale  Image  Both  Ch. 
1.  41,  I  will  earnestly  witnesse  hym.. before  my  heauenly 
father,  .for  one  of  myne,to  haue  the  inheritaunce  with  mee. 
156^  Shacklock  tr.  Hosius'  Hatchet  0/  Heresies  12  b, 
Christ,  whome  the  Scriptures  wytnesse  to  haue  bene  in- 
carnat.^  1607  J.  Carpenter  Plaine  Mans  Plough  26  Noah 
was  witnessed  to  be  A  man  righteous  and  perfect.  1642 
Fuller  Holy  <$■  Pro/  St.  v.  vii.  387  Those  that  knew  him 
witnesse  him  to  be  of  honest  life. 

(d)  in  imperative  or  subjunctive,  as  a  form  of 
appeal.     Now  rare. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  608  What-euer  ye  deme  me  to  do, . .  I 
hete  you  full  highly  with  hert  to  fulfilie,., wittenes  our 
goddes.  Ibid.  1488  The  fyfte.  .Was  Troylus.. That  mykell 
worship  wan,  witnes  ye  of  story.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err. 
V.  i.  186  .\y  me,  it  is  my  husband :  witnesse  you,  That  he  is 
borne  about  inuisible.  XS91  —  Two  Gent.  n.  vi.  25  And 
Siluia  (witnesse  heauen  that  made  her  faire)  Shewes  lulia 
but  a  swarthy  Ethiope.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Past.  viii.  28, 
While  I  my  Nisa's  perjur'd  Faith  deplore;  Witness  ye 
Pow'rs,  by  whom  she  falsly  swore  !  1838D1CKENSO.  Twist\, 
Witness  you  three — I'm  not  afraid  of  nim. 

b.  trans/.  Of  a  document:  To  furnish  formally 
attested  evidence  of.    Usually  with  obj.  clause. 

1474  Anc.  Deed  C.  5555  (P.R.O.)  This  bylle  shalle  wyt- 
nesse  that  I  Thomas  Ormond  oweth  to  Hew  Mathew 
(3/.  6s,  Zd,\.  a  t)i7S  Polls  0/  Par  It.  VI.  155/3  Cokettcs  of 
all  such  Clothes.. witnessyng  the  nombre  of  theym.  1503 
/bid.  $2-j/ 2  this  Indenture.  .Wytnesseth  That  whereas  [etc.]. 
1551  Cat.  Anc,  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  425  This  byll,  mad  the 
xvi.  day  of  Apriil.. wittenishit  that  whereas  [etc.].  1658 
Sir  P.  Huitons  Vug.  Clerks  Guide  i.  (ed.  8)  i  This  Inden. 
ture. .witnesseth,  Tiiat  [etc.].  1759  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  I. 
XV,  And  this  indenture  farther  witnesseth,  That  [etc.]. 

c.  /ig.  To  furnish  evidence  or  proof  of;  to  be  a 
sign  or  mark  of,  betoken.    Also  with  obj.  clause. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xviii.  240  (pe]  water  witnessed  hat 
he  was  god,  for  he  went  [  -  walked]  on  it.  1450-1530  Myrr. 
our Ladye  w.  253  The  tremblyngeof  theerthe.  .the  darky nge 
of  the  sonne  wytnesse  hym  maker  of  all  thyiiges.  a  1586 
SiDNEV  Arcadia  i.  \'\,  (1912)  41  All  other  tokens  witnessed 
them  to  be  of  the  lowest  calling.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent. 
IV.  iv,  74  Thy  face,  and  thy  behauiour,  Which.. Witnesse 
good  bringing  vp.  1599  T.  Storf.b  Li/e  9f  D.  Wolsey  G  3, 
The  stones  may  witnesse  shee  was  there.  1600  Sir  W. 
CoRNWALLis^w.  I.  ii.  C  5,  The  Director  whose  high  erected 
scituation  witnesseth  his  prerogatiue.  1630  Randoli'H  Aris- 
tippus  12  You  cannot  ride  to  Ware  or  to  Barkway,  but  your 
Hackneyes  sides  must  witnesse  your  iourneyes.  1653  H. 
CoGAN  tr.  Pinto*s  Trav.  iv.  8  As  the  wounds  we  have  upon 
us  can  but  too  well  witness,  1760-71  H.  Brooke  Fool  0/ 
Qual.  (1792)  III.  87  This  tear  will  witness  for  me,  that  I  do 
not  mean  to  insult  you.  1781  Cowper  Hope  415  His  shoul- 
ders witnessing  by  many  a  shrug  How  much  his  feeh'tigs 
suffer'd.  1796  Charlotte  Smith  Marchmont  I.  259  The 
gilding  and  carving,  .witnessed  the  expence  that  had  once 
been  lavished  on  it.  1813  Eustace  Class.  Tour  (1821)  I. 
viii.  292  The  banks  of  the  river,  for  many  a  mile,  witnessed 
the  rout  of  the  Carthaginians.  1843  Macaulay  Horatitis 
Ixv,  And  there  it  stands  unto  this  day  To  witness  if  I  He. 


WITNESS. 

t  d.  To  give  evidence  of  by  one's  behaviour ;  to 
make  evident ;  to  evince.  Ods, 

is8x  A-  Hall  /Iiaii  ix.  i68  His  kinred  and  the  mother 
chiefe  did  many  a  tcare  let  fall  Their  woe  to  witnesse.  a  1586 
Sidney  Ps.  xxxv.  vii,  Even  gnashing  teeth,  to  witness  more 
tbeir  spighu  ^  >6a$  Fletcher  Latvs  of  Ct^ndy  in.  1,  To 
finde occasion  wherein  I  might  witnesse  Myduty  and  obedi- 
ence. x66o  Pepys  Diary  15  .^pr.,  Captain  Dekings,  an 
anabaptis^  and  one  that  had  witnessed  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
content with  the  present  proceedings.  1671  Milton  A  A'. 
III.  107,  I  seek  not  mine,  but  his  Who  sent  me,  and  thereby 
witness  whence  I  am.  a  1700  Drvden  Cymon  <5- 1  ph.  ii» 
Long  mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  Staff,  His  Wonder 
witnessed  with  an  Ideot  laugh.  17*8  Pope  Duhc.  i.  105 
(v.r.)  He  roU'd  his  eyes  that  witness  d  huge  dismay. 

©.  To  ^ow  forth  evidence  of  or  as  to  (an  object 
of  allegiance)  by  faithful  speech  or  conduct;  to  be^ 
a  witness  for.    Also  with  cognate  obj.     Now  rare 
or  Obs. 

X5*6  TiNDALE  /  Tim.  vi.  13  lesus  Christ  whych  vnder 
Poncius  Pilate  witnessed  a  good  wimessynge  [1582  Rheims 
and  1611  Confession].  1534  —  John  v.  32, 1  know  that  the 
witnesse  which  he  witnesseth  of  me,  is  true.  1659  South 
Serm,^  Matt,x.33  (1697)  I.  117  To  be  a  Martyr  signifies 
only  to  witness  the  truth  of  Christ.  1663  in  Jnil.  Friends 
Nisi,  Soc.  XIX.  23  The  glorious  truth  of  God  witnessed  out 
by  those  contemned  Christians  which,. are  called  Quakers. 
1680  C  Nesse  Ck.  Hisi.  (1681)  333  John  Baptist,  who  had 
Witnessed  him  into  the  World.  1833  Tracts  for  Times 
I.  No.  la  4  That  very  confirmation  is  another  ordinance,  in 
which  the  Bishop  witnesses  Christ. 

2.  intr.  To  bear  oral  or  written  witness ;  to  testify. 
Now  usually  with  to  or  against. 

a  1300  Cursor  JkF,  11075  For))i  of  him  witnes  [?witnessis] 
bus  Vr  lauerd,..'0  wijf,  he  said,  '  was  neuer  born  nan  A 
eretterharn  t>an  sant  iohan '.  ^i38oWycLiF  IVAs.  {iBSo)  26S 
Pat,  as  ierome  &  anselm  witnessen,..here  abitis  ben  ful  of 
lesyngis.  <:  1380  — -S"^/.  li^ks.  HI.  436  At  )>e  day  of  dom.. 
Cnst  and  hise  lawe  shal  witnesse  a^en  50U.  a  1400  PistHl 
fffStaan  363  f>e  pistel  witnessej)  wel  Of  pat  jirofete.  <:x4oo 
Maunoev.  ii.  (1919)  7  As  the  storye  of  Noe  witnesseth  whan 
J»at  theculuerbroughtethebrauncheofOlyue.  cn^^  Merlin 
56  And  as  the  boke  witnessith,  Vter  venquysshed  the  bataile. 
cx^^Godstow  R eg:.  1-^1  As  his  vncles.  .gaf  &  grauntid..to 
)>e  fore-seide  minchons,  as  her  charturs  witnessin.  1486  Bk. 
Si.  Albans^  Her,  aj,  Many  other  notable.. thyngys  to  the 

f)]esure  of  noble  personys  shall  be  shewyd  as  the  werkys 
blowyng  witteneses.     1550  Crowley  Epigr,  10^^  Idlenes 
hath  ben  cause  of  much  wyckednes.  As  Ecclesiasticus  doeth 
playnely  wytnes.     1595  Shaks.  ^ohn  iv.  ii.  218  Oh,  when 
the  last  accompt  twixt  heauen  &  earth  Is  to  be  made,  then    ' 
shall  this  hand  and  Seale  Witnesse  against  vs  to  damnation.    ! 
1611  —  Wint.   T.  IV.  i,  II,  I  witnesse  to  The  times  that 
brought  them  in.    1710  Addison  Tailer  No.  259  p6  The 
Prisoner  brought  several  Persons  of  good  Credit  to  witness 
to  her  Reputation.     1771   Goldsm.  Hisi»  Eng,  IV.  5  He 
avowed  his  innocence,  called   heaven   to   witness   to   his 
veracity.     1870  Rogkrs  Hisi,   Gleanings  ^zx.  ii..  27  His 
simplicity. .and  earnestness  are  similarly  witnessed  to. 
b.  fig,  (cf.  ic). 

150*  Greenr  Groat's  W.  Wit  F  2,  Lette  their  owne 
works  serue  to  witnesse  against  their  owne  wickednesse, 
161X  Bible  Isa.  iii.  9  The  shew  of  their  countenance  doeth 
witnesse  against  them.  1836  Newman  Par,  Serm,  III. 
vi.  93  Works  of  obedience  witness  to  God's  just  claims 
upon  us.  1844  Mrs.  Browning  Lost  Bower  xlvii.  The 
golden-hearted  daisies  Witnessed  there., To  the  truth  of 
things.  1856  Aytoun  Bothmell  v.  xiv,  How  many  churches, 
wrapped  in  flames.  Have  witnessed  to  the  spoilers'  power  I 
z86o  Mozley  Uni-v,  Senn.  vii.  (1877)  153  So  subtle  an  hypo- 
thesis . .  witnesses  to  a  curious  phenomenon. 

+  o.  In  pres.  pple.  absolute :  Witnessing  (so- 
and-so)  ;   =  Witness  sb,  7  b.    Obs. 

C1400  Maundev,  Prol.  (1830)  2  [The  Holy  Land]  is  the 
Hene  and  the  myddes  of  all  the  World;  wytnessynge  the 
Philosophere,  that  seythe  thus  i  Vertus  rerum  in  medio 
consistit.  c  1440  Gesta  Rout.  i.  4  To  goo  vndir  the  ^oke  of 
penance.. is  not  hard,  witnessing  |>e  sauiour..,  wher  he 
seithe..LoI  my5oke..is  swete.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.wi,  xii. 
43  Our  sayd  lorde  wytnessynge  and  sayeng.  Who  so  euer 
for  my  loue  forsaketh  father  or  mother  [etc.]. 

3.  trans,  a.  To  give  formal  or  sworn  evidence  of 
(a  fact,  etc.)  ;  to  depose  in  evidence.     Now  rare, 

a  13*5  MS.  Rawl.  B.  520  If.  65  b,  jJe  avisurs  of  t?e  siknesse 
sullen  ben  desireined  to  comen  to  t>e  curt  to  witnessen  hoere 
sijt.  X438  Munim.  de  Metros  (Bann.)  519,  I  wes  requeryt 
..for  to  wytnes  vndir  wryt  )?e  thyng  at  wes  determynyt 
befor  me  in  iugement.  1560  Bible  (Geneva)  Mark  xv.  ^ 
Answerest  thou  nothing?  beholde  how  manie  things  thei 
witnes  against  thee.  1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  ix.  172  The  Aiax 
hie  and  Heraults  eke  can  witnesse  well  his  minde,..they 
heard  the  talke.  x6ox  Shaks.  AlCs  IVell  v.  iii.  200  Me 
thought  you  saide  You  saw  one  heere  in  Court  could  wit- 
nesse it.  1622  Mabbe  tr.  Alevian's  Guzman  d*Alf.  1.  177 
They  did  all  of  them  witnesse  one  and  the  same  thing ;  That 
I  was  the  sonne  of  a  principall  Cavallero.  «  1715  Burnet 
Own  Time  ill.  (1724)  I.  586  If  they  would  not  witness 
treasonable  matter  against  BailUe. 

b.  To  attest  formally  by  signature  ;  to  sign  (a 
document)  as  a  witness  of  its  execution.   AUoabsol. 

01325  MS.  Rawl.  B.szo^  If.  54  b,  Witnessinde  vs  sulf  at 
Gaunt  t>e  vifie  dai  of  Octobre.  136a  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  11. 
131  To  wcende  with  hem  to  westmunster  to  Witnesse  J>e 
deede.  X435»  Rolls  of  Parli.  V.  32/2  Licence  of  the  said 
Chifteyne  wittenessed  undre  his  seall.  c  145^  Godstoiu  Reg. 
27  Thys  wytnessyth  Alysaunder,  of  lyncolne  bysshop,  and 
many  odyr.  Ibid.  275  To  this  present  writyng  their  com- 
mune  seale.. they  have  put  to,  witnessyng  theire  Chapiter. 
x668  Shadwf.ll  Sullen  Lovers  iil.  46  Sir  Pos.  Come  Sir,  do 
you  Witness  it.  2  Clerk.  Ay  Sir.  he  sets  his  hand.  1718 
Lady  M.  W,  Montagu  Lett.  (1887)  I.  240  A  writing  is  drawn 
and  witnessed.  1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  102/1  Maha 
Rajah  said  it  was  necessary  to  witness  it  to  make  it  pukka. 
1853  Mrs.  Gaskell  Ruth  xviii,  There  !  that's  what  I  call  a 
will;  witnessed  according  to  law,  and  all.  1871  Le  Fanu 
Rose  <5r  ICey  II.  38  Lady  Vernon. .sends  for  her  secretary, 
and    seals,  signs,  and  delivers  it  in  his  presence. . .  And  now 
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he  has  duly  'witnessed'  it.  1912  Engl.  Hisi,  Ra\  Jan.  50 
John  Chishuil  witnesses  as  chancellor  pretty  constantly  in 
the  roll  of  53  Henry  III. 

O.  To  be   formally  present  as  a  witness  of  (a 
transaction). 

1362  Langl.  P,  PI.  A.  11.  60  Hit  witen  and  witnessen  hat 
wonel>  vppon  eorjje.  J?at  I,  Fauuel,  FefFe  Fals  to  J^at  May- 
den  Meede.  1849  Sm  J.  Stephen  Led.  Biog.  (1850)  1.  43 
By  his  side,  .sat  Agnes  the  Empress- mother,  brought  there 
to  witness  and  to  ratify  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced  on 
her  only  child.  1859  H.  Kingsley  G.  Hamlyn  xlii,  I  would 
be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  could  step  round  to  the.. 
Bank  with  me.   I  want  you  to  witness  what  passes. 

4.  {transf,  from  3  c.)  To  be  a  witness,  spectator, 
or  auditor  of  (something  of  interest,  importance, 
or  special  concern)  ;  to  experience  by  personal  (esp. 
ocular)  observation;  to  be  present  as  an  observer 
at ;  to  see  with  one's  own  eyes.  In  early  use  said 
mainly  of  the  eyes  or  the  ears.  (In  loose  writing 
often  used  merely  as  a  synonym  of  *  see'.) 

1582  STANYHUBST.f^«^/j  II.  (Arb.)  43 Thee  Troians. .  Whose 
fatal  misery  my  sitiht  hath  wytnesed  heauye.  1607  Dekker 
&  Webster  Northw,  Hoe  iii.  i,  Take  but  that  corner  and 
stand  close,  and  thine  eyes  shall  witnesse  it.  1657  Cokaine 
Obst,  Lady  v.  iv,  I  wilt  make  known  how  much  you  are 
her  Servant,  and  what  affection  my  ears  have  witnessed. 

1606  G.  WfooDcocKE]  Hist.  Ivstine  xxxiii.  iio  Others 
enclustred  about  him  to  dispatch  him  of  his  life,  more 
enuious  against  him  now,  through  his  Noblenesse  which 
they  witnessed,  16x3  Chapman  Rei>.  Biissy  d'Amhois  iv. 
H  3,  I  neuer  witnessed  a  more  noble  loue.  Nor  a  more 
ruthful!  sorrow.  1667  Milton  P.  L,  in.  700  To  witness 
with  thine  eyes  what  some  perhaps  Contented  with  report 
heare  onely  in  heav'n.  1710  Shaftesb.  Charac.  (1711)  I. 
III.  I.  ii.  175  There  is  nothing  ever  so  trivial,  .tliat  he  is  not 
desirous  shou'd  be  witness'd  by  the  Party,  whose  Grace., 
he  sollicits.  1784  Cowper  Task  i.  144  And  witness,  dear 
companion  of  my  walks, . .  a  joy  that  thou  hast  doubled  long. 
ijZ'j  Generous  Attachment  I.  26,  I  witnessed  the  uneasiness 
Mr,  Melville  endured.  179a  G.  Wakefield  Mem,  (1804) 
I.  294,  I  met  with  an  opportunity. , of  witnessing  a  most 
extraordinary  ventiiloquist.  17(^6  Southey  Leti.fr,  Spain 
xii.  (1799)  164  Never  did  I  witness  a  more  melancholy 
scene  of  devastation.  18*7  Macaulay  Ess.^  MachiavelU 
(1843)  '■  68  They  witnessed  the  arrangement  of  the  pullies, 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  thunders.  1836  Hints  on 
Etiquette  (ed.  2)  jo  Do  not  pick  your  teeth  much  at  tabl<^ 
as.. to  witness  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thing.  1873  L.  Stephen 
Ess.  Freethinking  8  We  arc,  however,  passing  through 
a  great  change,  of  which  no  living  man  can  expect  to 
witness  the  end.  1878  MoBLEyZ^/V^rt^M.iv.  yqAshecould 
not  witness  the  experiment,  he  began  to  meditate^  on  the 
subject.  1912  Times  19  Oct.  5/1  Large  crowds  witnessed 
their  departure,  but  no  demonstration  occurred. 

const,  clause.  xSag  Scott  Talism.  xxiii,  Thou  art  wise 
.  .and  generous. ..  I  have  witnessed  that  thou  art  both. 

absol.  1810  WoRDSw.  Descr.  Lakes  (1822)  121  The  Lake  of 
Uri . .  is  disturbed  from  the  bottom,  as  I  was  told,  and  indeed 
as  I  witnessed,  without  any  apparent  commotion  in  the  air. 
b.  _/?^.  Of  a  place,  time,  etc. :  To  be  associated 
with  (a  fact  or  event) ;  to  be  the  scene  or  setting 
of;  to  '  see*. 

1785  Anna  Seward  Lett,  (iSii)  I.  78  That  immortal  foun- 
tain and  valley,  which  had  witnessed  the  beauty  of  Laura. 
1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  vi,  i,  What  various  .scenes..  Are 
witness'd  by  that  red  and  struggling  beam  1  1813  Eustace 
Class,  Tour  (1821)  III.  iii.  104  These  fertile  plains. .once 
witnessed  the  defeat  and  death  of  a  Gothic  monarch.  i8a5 
Scott  Betrothed  iii,  March  and  October  have  witnessed  me 
ever  as  they  came  round,for  thirty  years, deal  with  the  best 
barley  in  Shropshire.  1864  Ervce  Holy  Rom,  Emp.  xv. 
(1866)  264  The  thirteenth  [century]  witnessed  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  1881  Froude  Short 
Stud,  (1883)  IV.  It.  iii.  194  The  scenes  which  those  har- 
bours had  witnes'^ed  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Witnessable  (wi'tnesab'l),<z.  rare,  [f.  Wit- 
ness V.  +  -ABLE.]     That  may  be  witnessed. 

1870  Eng.  Afeck.25  Feb.  580/1  If  tliis  be  not  a  witnessable 
fact,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  self-evident  one.  1891  Athenafum 
30  May  710/2  In  one.  .a  great  improvement  is  witnessable. 

Witnessed  (vvinnest),///.«ar.  [f.  Witness  v, 
+  -ed1.]  a.  Furnished  with  evidence  or  proof. 
b.  Attested  by  a  witness  or  witnesses. 

£'1586  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps.  cwx.  C.  iv,  All  my  delight 
Thy  witnest  will  shall  be.  1746  Francis  tr,  Hor.^  Sat.  11.  v. 
110  The  son-in-law  shall,  .give  the  sire  His  witne.ss'd  will. 

Witnesser  (wi*tnes3j).  Now  rare.  [f.  Wit- 
ness V,  +  -ER  1.]     One  who  witnesses ;  a  witness. 

c  1400  Pilgr.  Soxvle  (Caxton  1483)  in.  v.  53  Ye  lyers  for- 
swerers  and  witnessers  of  falsliede.  tf  1449  Pecock  Repr. 
I.  V.  26  Whanne  a  mater. . is  witnessid  - . bi  a  reuerend . .wit- 
nesser or  denouncer  or  remembrer  (as  is  God,  an  Apostil,  or 
a  Doctour).  04^0  Capgrave  Life  St.  Gilbert  xxxiv.  110 
poo  cleped  |?ei  t>e  witnesses,  or  witnesseres,.  .mad  hem  to 
swere  |>at  hei  schuld  say  soth  in  J)at  mater,  a  1483  Liber 
Niger  in  Househ.  Ord,  (1790)  55  They  sitte  with  hym  at  the 
bourd  of  doome.  .as  recorders  and  witnessers  to  the  trouthe. 
c  1520  Dial.  Creatures  Moralised  xxii.  G  iv,  A  false  wit- 
nesser. 1554  T.  Martin  Traictise  Marr.  Priests  Z  iij.  He 
wasnowe  so  well  become  a  constaunte  witnesser  of  the 
passion  of  Christe,  that,  .hegaue  an  example  of  an  heauenly 
conuersation  vnto  all  his  subiectes.  1658  in  Extr.  St.  Papers 
rel.  Friends  Ser.  i.  (1910)  42  Lj'ers,  and  false  witnessers. 
1665  J.  Sergeant  Sure  Footing  19  An  Eminent  and  Know, 
ing  Witnesser  to  Posterity  of  the  Sence  and  Faith  of  the 
Church.  1874  W.  P.  Mackay  Grace  ^  Truth  36  The  blessed 
Spirit,  the  witnesser  of  Christ. 

+  Wi'tnessfuUy,  adv,  Obs,  rare.  [f.  assumed 
adj.  *7vilnessful  +  -ly  2.]     Evidently,  plainly, 

C1374  Chaucer  Boeih.  iv.  pr.  v.  (1868)  131  In  J>is  wise 
more  clerely  and  more  witnesfully  [L.  iestatius,  v.r.  aperttus] 
is  \>c  office  of  wise  men  ytretid. 

Witnessing  (witnesii)),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  Witness 

V.  +  -ING  i.j 


WITBYFF. 

1,  The  action  of  bearing  witness  or  giving  testi- 
mony, i*  In  witnessing  0/,  as  a  witness  to  ;  f  /<? 
bear  witnessing,  to  bear  witness. 

a  J300  Cursor  M.  18894  O  )>h  gadring  be-houes  us  t»an.  Id 
witnesing  to  ches  a  man  Vn*lo  ^e  seruis  of  vr  tale.  Ibid. 
27833  Ocouaitise..cums..fals  wittnesing, .  .and  lesing.  1382 
WvcLiF  2  Cor.  i.  12  The  witnessinge  of  oure  conscience. 
c  1385  ChaucbrZ,.  G.  ly.  ProL  299 To  this  flour.  .Hire  white 
corowne  beryth  the  witnessynge.  1426  Lydg.  in  Pol.  Poems 
(Rolls)  II.  132  Gladly  he  chevjth  what  so  he  begynne, .  .The 
fyne  therof  berith  witnessing.  1474  Caxton  Ckesse  in.  viii. 
(1883)  150,  I  haue  put  on  eche  keye  a  bille  &  writynge  In 
witnessinge  of  the  thynges  abouesayd.  1526  Tindale  Rev. 
i.  9  John,  .was  in  the  yle  of  Pathmos  for  the  worde  of  god, 
and  for  the  witnessyn^^e  of  lesu  Christe.  1563  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot,  I.  254  Diverse  personis  wer  summond . .  to  beir 
witnessing  in  the  said  mater.  1659  South  Serm.  (1697)  I. 
117  The  witnessing  of  the  truth  was  then  so  generally 
attended  with  this  Event,  that  Martyrdom  now  signifies. . 
to  witness  by  death.  1857  Dickens  Dorrit  w.  xxviii,  I  have 
it  on  the  witnessing  of  these  two  madmen.,  that  you  want  me. 
fb.  In  biblical  use  :  «=  Witness  sb.  2  d. 

a  X340  Wmavqix.  Psalter  cx\'\v^\\.  3  Blisful  J?ai  J>at  ransalcis 
his  witnessyngis.  138a  Wyclif  Ps.  xcv)ii[i].  7  Thei  keplen 
his  witnessingus,  and  the  heste  that  he  jaf  to  hem. 

1 2.  That  which  is  uttered  or  stated  in  support 
of  a  fact  or  statement ;  evidence  given.    Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16277  Vp  J?ai  ras  and  gaf  a  cri..Quat 
mister  es  o  wijtnessing  Again  him  for  to  lede?  ci330/JrM. 
ff  Merl.  1269  Telle  ous  now,  what  is  Jji  name,. .  pat  we  se 
sum  witnesseing  Of  Y\  dede.  1476  Acta  A  udit.  (1839)  52/1 
pe  sadispartijsljeand  personaly  present  and  t>are  allegations 
and  witnessingis.  .herd.  1478  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  (1839)  20/2 
Johne..sall  bring  sic.  .document  and  witnessing  or  tcsti- 
moniale  of  his  sesing  ^at  he  has.  1561  Daus  tr.  Bullinger 
on  Apoc.  (1573)  260  b,  The  Apostles  in  the  gospell  are  called 
witnesses  :  and  the  Gospell,  a  testimony  or  witnessyng.  i^ 
GoLDiNG  De  Momay  Pref.  p.  viii,  Vnto  men  we  wil  bnng 
the  witnessings  of  men,  euen  the  things  that  euerie  man 
readeth  in  his  owne  nature.  1616  W.  Haig  in  J.  Russell 
Haigs  vii.  158  His  habitude  of  lying,  his  noted  perjury,  [etc.]: 
qualities  for  which  any  man's  witnessing  were  to  be  repelled 
in  judgment 

3.  Attestation  (of  a  document).  Chiefly  in  phr.f'w 
or  into  {the)  witnessing  of^Y.  en  timoignage  de, 

X405  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  605/2  In  Witnessing  of  whillc 
thyng,  to  thys  presentes  we  have  sette  our  forsaide  Seal. 
1422  in  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  51  Into  wytnessyng  of  which 
thyng,  to  this  my  present  testament  I  haue  put  to  my  seell. 
1561  in  Exch.  Rolls  Scot,  XIX.  481  Robert  Hammiltoun.. 
for  the  mare  witnessing  hes  subsciivit  this  his  obligatioun 
with  his  hand. 

4.  Tiie  fact  of  being  present  and  observing  some- 
thing. 

1855  in  Camhr.  Ess.  154  The  witnessing  of  the  scenes. 
1872  P'cESS  Alice  Mem.  {1884)  288  The  witnessing  of  your 
grief  rent  my  heart  so  deeply. 

So  Wi'tnessing  ///.  a.  {spec,  in  witnessing  part : 
see  quot.  1 844). 

1844  Williams  ^^a//V(?^.  143  The  /«/«/«///,  or  witnessing 
part, '  Now  this  Indenture  witnesseth  *.  [See  Witness  v.  1  b.J 
1855  C.  Davidson  Prec,  Convey,  (ed.  2)  I.  64  When  the 
instrument  contains  more  than  one  witnessing  part.  1859 
RusKiN  Two  Paths  i.  §4  Corruption  festered  to  Its  loath- 
soinest  in  the  midst  of  the  witnessing  presence  of  a  disciplined 
civilisation. 

f  Witnessman,  north,  zwASc.  Obs.  Forms: 
see  Witness  sb.  [a.  ON.  vitnistnatir  (f.  vilnis^ 
gen.  of  vitni  witness  +  mcdir  Man  j^.^),  accommo- 
dated in  form  to  Witness  sb,  and  Man  sb.'^'\  a. 
A  witness,  b.  The  (tenurial)  duty  of  providing  a 
witness  in  court, 

10. .  in  Reg.  St.  Bees  Priory  (Surtees)  527  Myd  bode  and 
wytnesmann  on  thyylk  stow.  1278  Ibid.  374  Pro  witnes- 
man  et  summonitoribus  inveniendis  ad  faciendum  distric- 
ciones.  1292  Anc.  Deed  L.  458  (P.R.O.)  [cf.  Ibid.  37^] 
Quieti  de  secta  facienda  ad  Curiam  meum..et  de  Bode  et 
de  Wyttenesman..que  seruicia  quondam  petii  de  prcdictis 
Abbati  et  Conucntu.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xii.  f^Mathias) 
323  5e  sal  of  me  be  wylnes-mene  In  t^e  towne  of  lerusalem. 
1451  Extr.  Aberd,  Reg.  (1844)  I-  19  The  quhilk  assise  ripely 
avisit,  and  the  witnesmen  examynit  and  herd  in  the  cause. 
1493  Acta  Dom,  Cone.  (1839)  319/2  Pe  lard  of  Amisfelde  sail 
cause  his  ofiiciare  witht  twa  witnesmen.  -to  pynd  apoun  t>e 
commoune  J>at  is  debatabile.  

Witney  (wi-tni).  Also  8-9  "Whitney  (8  -eye). 
A  heavy  loose  woollen  material  with  a  nap,  manu- 
factured and  made  up  into  blankets  at  Witney,  a 
town  in  Oxfordshire ;  also,  formerly,  a  kind  of  cloth 
or  coating  made  there.  Also  attrib.  esp.  in  Witney 
btanket  (for  which  the  simple  Witney  is  occas.  used). 

The  name  has  been  applied  to  similar  materials  made  else- 
where, but  in  1909  a  decision  of  the  Courts  in  an  action 
brought  under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  upheld  the 
restriction  of  the  name  to  blankets  produced  by  the  Witney 
manufacturers.  •  .   •  . 

1716  Gay  Trivia  i.  47  True  Witney  Broad-cloth  with  it  s 
Shag  unshorn,  Unpierc'd  is  in  the  lasting  Tempest  worn. 
1737  in  Alice  M.  Earle  Costume  of  Colonial  Times  (1894)  256 
Fine  Whitneye  at  53s  a  yard.  Coarse  Whitneye  at  28s  a  yard. 
1760  FoOTE  Minor  \\.  50  Whitney  blankets  for  exportation, 
1792  New  Bath  Directory  16  Whitney  Blanket  Warehouse. 
i860  S.  JuBB  Shoddy-trade  45  Witneys  have  been  made  in 
a  variety  of  plain  colours,  mixtures,  and  fancy  styles.  1866 
Gronow  Recoil.  Ser.  iv.  155  He.. wrapped  himself  up  in 
a  large  Witney  blanket.  1880  Blackmore  Mary  Anerleyxl, 
Give  him  one  of  our  new  whitneys  to  go  behmd  his  saddle. 
1883  I'orks.  Textile  Direct.  3  Presidents,  naps,  witneys  &c 
1885  Mistletoe  Bouirh  25/3  A  thick  witney  coat. 

Witoten,  witout(en,  obs.  ff.  Without. 
Witring,  obs.  form  of  Wittering. 
t  Witr^,  a.  Obs.     [f.  Wit  sb,  +  tyj,  Rife  a.] 
Abounding  in  cunning. 


WITSHIP. 
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WITTILY. 


I 


1598  SpaldhtgCluh  Misc.  (1841)  1. 122  The  crawls  ar  witryff 

beast  is,  and  the  Devil!  wiil  cum  in  thair  Uknes. 

Witsafe,  -saffe,  -saui'e,  -save,  -schaif,  obs. 
ff.  Vouchsafe.     Witsau,  var.  Withsaw  Obs, 

t  Wi'tship  ^.  Obs.  rare.  In  l-a  witscipe,  3 
Orm,  wittshipe.  [OE.  {ie)witsctp£  ~  OFris.  wit- 
skipe^  OS.  giwitscepi  (MLG.  gewitschap),  OHG. 
giwizscafx  see  IwiT  and  -shjp.]  Witness,  testi- 
mony ;  knowledge. 

C900  tr.  Bxd^s  Hist.  r.  xxvii,  (1890)  7a  pa  J>e  set  btscopes 
haljunge  in  witscipe  \iKr.  ;:;ewitscype)  stonde[n].  c\^^% 
Lamb.  Horn.  25  Gif  he  hit  de3  in  his  witscipe.  c  xaoo  Ormin 
5709  f>att  all  t'in  herrte  beo  i^werrt  utatt  tin  wittshipe  clene. 

w  i'tship  2.  [f.  Wit  sb,  +  -ship.]  With  posses- 
sive pron.  used  as  a  fanciful  title  for  a  witty  person. 

1636  Davesant  Wits  IV.  i.  H  3,  A  little  to  Increase  your 
witships  allowance  of  aire. 

"Wit8on(e,  -dai,  -tyd,  obs.  ff.  Whitsun,  etc. 
"Wittai^e,  -aill,  -ale,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Victual. 
Wittam :  see  Witham. 

llWitteboom  (vitab^m).  S.  Afr,  [Cape  Du. 
(7('///^  Whiter.,  boom  Beam^^.*)]  s=Silvebtrek  i. 

1818  Latrobe  Jrnt.S.AJr.  35  The  foot.  .of.  .Table-Moun- 
tain is  well  clothed  with  wittCDoom  (protea  argentea). 

Wittcd  (wi-ted),  a.  Forms  :  see  Witj^.;  also 
4  ywittede,  wyttet,  7  erron,  wittied,  witti'd. 
[f.  Wit  j(^.  +  -ed2] 

1.  Having  wit  or  wits  (of  a  specified  quality  or 
amount) :  with  qualifying  adv.,  as  Well-wittkd, 
etc.  {obs.)t  or  in  parasynthetic  comb,  with  an  adj., 
as  (/«//-,  ^fte-j  hcUf-j  gross-y  iight-,  quick-,  sharp-, 
slow-witted^  etc.  ;  also  in  nonce-formations  after 
half'Wiltedy  as  two-third-witted,  whole-witted. 

+  Also  (in  form  wittCd,  influenced  by  Witty  n.)  in  comb. 
%u€alth'Wittid  t?  whose  wits  consist  in  wealth). 

X377  Langl.  p.  /v.  B.  X.  397  Wyse  witted  men  and  wel 


ylcttred  clerkcs.  1387  Thevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  409  l)c 
scharpest  witted  men.  1393  Lancu  P.  PI.  C.  xii.  235  Kyght 
wel  ywittede  men  and  wel  leitred  clerkcs.    1470-85  Malory 


Arikitr  \\\.  %%\\. -z^i,  He  was  merueillously  wytted.  X5a8 
More  Dyahgi  iii.  Wks.  213/2  Diuers  yonge  scolars ,.  pro- 
perly witted,  feately  lemed.  153a  —  Confut.  Barnes  viii. 
ibid.  749/2  Had  he  no  learning  at  all,  and  yiKt  witted  hut 
right  meanely.  1610  Healey  St.  A  ug.  Citie  o/God  v.  xxvi, 
Vives  335  Claudian. .  jvas.. elegantly  witiied  [i6so  wttted]. 
i6a4  A.  Holland  in  J.  Davies  ( Heref.)  .Scourge  Paper-Per- 
secutors 3  Wealth  witti'd  Loobies.  1641  J.  Eaton  Honey-c. 
Free  Justif.  44  Conceiving  it  after  a  carnall  hutnane-witted 
fashion.  1835  C.  F.  Hoffman  Winter  in  West  II.  25 
A  forward,  two-third  witted  fellow.  1904  A.  C.  Bradlfy 
Skakesp.  Trag-.  7,12  A  quick-witted  though  not  whole-witted 
lad. 

+  2.   Possessed  of  understanding  or  intelligence. 

i5»8  More  Dyaloge  11.  Wks.  aoi/i  Yet  mi^ht  a  few  witted 
men  deuise  and  feine  a  thing  of  such  a  fashion  that  it  would 
b?  beleued.  1606  Marston  Frntme  v.  liv,  Renowmed, 
wit  led,  Dulcimel. 

i*  Wittee.  Obs.  nonce-wd,  [irreg.  f.  Wittol  :  see 
-KK.]  A  wife  whose  adultery  was  forced  upon  her 
by  lier  husband. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  vi.  &  vii.  20a  Such  arts  thosA 
{:amesters  have,  Their  Wittals  to  their  wittees  to  enslave. 
Margin.  The  Wittall  prostitutes  liis  wife  to  be  Wittee. 

wittely,  obs.  form  of  Wittily. 

"Witten,  obs.  inf.  and  pa.  pple.  of  Wit  v.^  ;  var. 
WiTEs  V.  Obs. ;  Sc.  f.  Witting  vbi.  sb."^ 

Wittenes,  -nesse,  obs.  ff.  Witness. 

Witter  (wit3j),  ^^.1  Sc.  and  north.  Also  6 
wittir,  9  waiter,  wutter,w7ttyT.  [prob.  of  Scand. 
origin  :  cf.  Norw.  vitr,  vitring  warning,  sign  (f. 
vitra  to  warn  —  ON.  vitra  to  reveal),  and  WlTTEB 
a.l  and  z^.] 

1.  Something  that  serves  as  a  mark,  sign,  or  token, 
1513  Douglas  /Eneis  v.  iiL  52  A  mark  or  wittir  of  ane 

grevn  aik  tre.  a  1578  Linoesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot, 
(S.T.S.)  I.  272  Ane  wyspe  wpoun  ewerie  speir  heid  to  be  ane 
signe  and  witter  to  thame.  1644  D.  Humr  Hist.  Douglas  ^ 
Angus  98  He  snatched  away  his  spear  with  his  guidon  or 
witter.  1798  J.  Naismith  Agric.  Clydesdale  105  To  leave 
20  or  25  select  trees,  called  reserves  or  witters,.. at  each 
cutting.  1S08  Jamieson,  Waiter^  a  token,  a  sign.  1894 
Northu'itbld.  Gloss.^  Wutter,  the  rod  which  is  put  in  the 
tithe  stocks  of  corn. 

2.  Curling.  The  tee  (Teb  j^.3)  towards  which 
the  stones  are  aimed. 

1789  D.  Davidson  Seaso'is  166  Next  Robin  o'  Mains,  a 
leader  good,  Close  to  tlie  witter  drew.  1811  Ace.  Came 
Curiing  4  A.  .witter,  .is  a  small  hole  made  in  the  ice,  round 
which  two  circles  of  difTerent  diameters  are  drawn,  that  the 
relative  distances  of  the  stones  from  the  tee  may  be  calcu- 
lated at  sight. 

3.  attrib. :  \  witter  hole,  a  hole  serving  as  a  mark 
in  a  witter  stone ;  witter  length  Curlings  as  far 
as  the  tee  ;  so  witter  shot,  a  shot  that  sends  the 
stone  exactly  to  the  tee  :  f  witter  stone,  a  boundary 
stone,  a  *  march  stone '. 

1615  E.xtr.  Aberd.  Reg.  (1848)  II.  323  Ane  great  merche 
stane,  havand  four  "witter  hollis.  i8>4  Mactaccart  Gallo- 
vid.  Encycl.  65  Old  wary  curlers,  .won't  waste  stones  on 
the  guards.  They  sail  them  past  the  sentinels,  nigh  *wutter 
length,  i8>3  J  as.  Kensf.dy  Poems  29  Their  outer,  and 
their  inner  wicks.  And  "witter  shot.  1824  Mactaggart 
Gallovid.  Encycl.  184  Draw  a  Wutter  Shot^  a  curling 
phrase,  siznifying  to  give  the  stone  so  much  strength,  that 
It  may  slide  the  length  of  the  mark,  and  no  farther.  1615 
Extr.  Aberd.  l\€g.  (1848)  II.  322  Ane  great  "witter  stane  in 
the  muir,  nierkit  with  four  hollis.  1679  Sir  J.  Lauder  Decis. 
(1759)  1.  It  The  Lords..  Find.. that  the  stone  called  the 
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mtterstone  is  not  a  stone  for  the  regulating  thereof  \s€,  the 
*  ^fSprging '  of  water]. 

Witter  (wi-t3Ji),  sb.'^  Sc.  and  north.  Also  8 
wetter,  9  wither,  w(h)utter,  etc.  (see  E.  D.  D). 
[Of  obscure  origin ;  cf.,  however,  ME.  wither-hoked 
(WiTHEH-i  3)  and  dial,  witter-huked  (Lonsdale 
Gloss.  1869).]  pi.  The  barbs  of  an  arrow,  fishing- 
spear,  fish-hook,  or  the  like,  {yare  in  sijig,) 
Hence  Wi'ttered  a.,  barbed. 

177s  H.  FooRD  in  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  (1784)  II.  197  The 
other  [whale]  was  lost,,  .by  the  Wetters,  or  Feathers  of  the 
Harpoon,  giving  way  and  bending,  /bid.  198  With  one 
Wetter  towards  the  Fish's  head,  the  other  towards  her  tail. 
X79a  Archaeol.  Scot.  I.  392  In  process  of  time,  the  lozenge 
form  felt  into  disuse,  apd  the  arrow  head  was  formed  with 
two  witters.  iSifi  Scott  Guy  M.  xxvi,  He  deserved  his 
paiks  for't— to  put  out  the  h'ght  when  the  fish  was  on  ane's 
witters  !  z8ao  Scohesby  Acc.  Arctic  Regions  11.  223  The 
harpoon,  .consists  of  three  conjoined  parts,  called  the 
'socket ',  'shank',  and  'mouth  ';  the  latterof  which  includes 
the  barbs  or  '  withers  '.  a  1834  in  Mactaggart  Galloz'id. 
Encycl.  6  They'd  soon  be  darting  in  him  Klony  a  witterd 
poisonous  stang.  1894  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Wutlered^ 
barbed. 

t  Wi'tter,^.^  Obs.  Also  3-4  witer,  4  wyter, 
4-5  wiitur.  [Late  OE.  or  early  ME.,  a.  ON.  vitr 
wise,  f.  OTeut.  ivit- :  see  Wit  z/.^]  Knowing,  cun- 
ning, wise.  Also,  cognizant,  aware  (cf.WiSE  a.  3  b). 

^zioo  O.E,  Chron.Q'lS.  D)  an.  1067  Se  kyng.  .wisHce  hine 
be|?ohte  swa  he  full  witter  wies.  cxmo$  Lay.  9600  Heo  wes 
witer,  heo  wes  wis.  c  1250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  168  So  made  god  wid 
witter  mi^t,  Alerue,..and  wilde  der.  Ibid.  1308D0  wurSSe 
child  witter  and  war  £>at  Sor  sal  ofFrende  ben  don.  Ibid. 
2330  Ne  wiste  je  no^t  Dat  ic  am  o  wol  witter  Sojt?  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  698  Ne  |>e  nedder  was  noght  bittur  pan,  |>owf 
he  was  euer  wittur.  c  13*0  Cast.  Love  75  Ac  whose  is  witer 
and  wys  of  wit.  a]i40o-so  Wars  Alex.62g  Sone  wex  he 
witter  &  wyse. 

Plence  fWi'tterhed  [-head],  f  Wi*tteme»», 
wisdom,  prudence,  knowledge, 

c  2350  Gen,  ^  Ex,  3667  Ches  8e  nu  her  seuenti  Wise  men 
to  stonden  ^e  bi.  And  ic  sal  hem  geuen  witter-hed.  a  1300 
Cursor  Af.  9728  Fader, ..J>i  sun  i  es  O  JH  strenght  and  J>i 
witeriies.  Ibid,  23510  Godd,  ^at  all  wate  (>at  es..Vte  of  his 
witemes  be  J^ai  neuer. 

tWi'tter,  a.2  Obs,  Also  3  Orm.  witerr. 
[Back-formation  from  Witterly,  or  prec.  adj.  with 
meaning  transferred  from  the  same  :  cf.  MSw.  vit- 
terliker,  (i)  =  ON.  vitrligr  wise,  (2)  manifest  (so 
also  early  Da.  vitterlig).']     Clear,  evident,  certain. 

c  isoo  Ormih  3363  Her  ice  wile  shxwenn  ^uw  summ  ][>ing 
to  witerr  takenn.  c  1150  Gen,  ^  Ex.  2903  M  in  milche  witter 
name  eley  He  knewen  wel.  1357  Lay  Folks  Catech.  (T.) 
542  Idelnesse  is.. witter  wlssyng  and  wai  till  alkyns  vices. 

tWi'tter,  V.  Obs,  (cf.  next).  Forms!  3-4 
witore,  4-5  wyt©r(e,  wytter,  5  wyttyr(e,  wit- 
ter, [f.  Witteb  a.l  or  2;  cf.  ON,  vitra  to  reveal.] 
trans.  To  inform,  instruct;  in  some  early  quots. 
perh.  to  make  clear  (to  a  person  what  to  do). 

£xao5  Lay.  1200  He5e  Diana.. wise  me  &  witere  [C1275 
wittenie). .  whuder  ich  maei  HSan.  a  lai^  Juliana  33(Bodl.) 
Wite  me  &  were  &  witere  &  wisse  ^urh  ^1  wisdom  to  wite  me 
wi3  sunne.  13 . .  E.  E.  AlUt.  P.  B.  1552  To  wayte  t>e  wr>'t 
J»at  hie  wolde  &  wyter  hym  to  say.  Ibid.  1587  When  ho  was 
wytered  bi  wy^eswbat  was  be  cause.     a\yj%  Joseph  Arim. 

166  Ho  has  witered  hire  of  pWt  la  1400  Morte  Arth.  1239, 
witter  t)e  )>e  emperour  es  entirde  in-to  Fraunce.  c  1435 
Wvntoun  Cron.  vi.  2284  (Wemyss)  l>ai  ihocht . .  for  to  cum  in 
prevatc  One  him  or  he  suld  witterit  \Cott.  MS,  wyttride]  be, 

Wi'ttering,  vbl.  sb.  Sc  and  north.  Also  4 
wit(e)ring,  -iring,  Sc.  vittering,  -yug.  [f.  prec. 
+  -IN0I.]  Information,  cognizance  ;  mod,  dial,  a 
sign,  token  (cf.  Witter  sb.^  i),  a  hint. 

01300  Cursor  M.  21583  pat  godd  suld  send  hir  witering 
[Gdtt.  witring]  sun,  Quatheopat  cros  wald  ha  don.  1375 
Harbour  Bruce  v.  342  lames  of  Douglas  of  thare  cummyng 
..had  vittering.  c\^^  Wyntoun  Cron.  1.  411  Noe  first 
send  furl>  ^»e  rawin  I'lll  get  wittering  and  knawtege  Gif 
J:>at  |>e  flud  bcgouth  to  suage.  1513  Douglas  ^neis  iv.  iv. 
79  And  of  thair  cupliiig  wittering  schew  the  air.  17.. 
Broomjield  Hill  viii.  in  Child  Ballads  I.  394  That  was  to 
be  wittering  true  That  maiden  she  had  gane.  1781  J.Hutton 
Tour  to  Caves  k^.M.S.),  Wittering,  zn  hint.  xSaB  Craven 
Gloss.,  Wittering,  a  hint,  a  secret  report.  1876  AUd-Yorks, 
Gloss.  S.V.,  I  got  a  wittering  o'  'c  from  him. 

tWi*tterly, at/z'.  Obs.  Forms:  3-5 wit(t)er-, 
wytter-,  (3  witerr-,  4  wyter-,  wit(t)ir-,  wyttir-, 
witur-,  water-,  .Si;,  vittir-,  5  wyt(t)ur-,  -yr-, 
wetir-,  -ur-,  witre-,  (whiter-,  wihtur-) ;  3-4 
-like,  -liche,  3-5  -li,  etc.  (-ly  2).  [Of  Scand. 
origin  (cf.  MSw.  vitterliga,  early  Da.  vitter-,  vider- 
ligCy  corresp.  to  the  respective  adjs.  MSw.  vitter- 
liker,  chiefly  neut.  -likit,  early  Da.  z^V/^r-,  viderlig 
clear,  manifest) :  cf.  Witter  fl.2  and  v.'\  Clearly, 
plainly,  evidently  ;  certainly,  for  certain  ;  without 
doubt,  undoubtedly,  truly. 

Used  esp.  as  a  conventional  addition  in  ME.  verse,  freq. 
with  the  verb  wit  (to  know). 

c  ISOO  Ormin  785  &  tatt  wass  witerrlike  so)>  t>att  Godess 
enngelt  se^^de.  Ibid.  1131  &  witt  tu  wel  J>att  Latin  hoc 
Full  witerrlike  uss  kijTeJjJj,  Whillc  lac  wass  oflredd  forr  l>e 
preost  Ibid.  3446  [The  Magi]  wisstenn  witerrli^  J?ar|»urrh 
Jjatt  swillc  new  king  wass  awwnedd.  C1305  Lay.  17563  l>u 
miht  ileue  me  inoh,  for  l^is  is  witerlichesuS.  a\it%^Ancr,R, 
358  LokeS  nu  hu  witterliche  ure  Louerd  sulf  hit  witnetS, 
c\%*fiGen.^  Ex.  791  Egipteclerkes.  .hem  lerede,  witterlike, 
Astronomi^c  and  arsmctikc.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  aooj  J>e 
elleuend  winter  was,  wlterli,  her  auer.  Ibid.  16259  Sai  me 
son  quer  ^at  }>ou  be  godd  sun  or  nan,  ^at  1  mai  wijt  it  witerli. 


c  1350  Leg.  Rood  m.  134  And  pray  him  me  to  certify  Of  Jje 
oile  of  mercy  weterly.  \^..Gaw.ff  6>.  A'«^  1706  Wre|ande 
hym  ful  weterly  with  a  wroth  noyse,  1375  Barbour  Bruce 
X,  350  Thai  that  I  wat  vittirly  Eftir  my  wit  rehers  sail  I. 
«393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  i,  11  Al  J>e  wel^e  of  |>is  worlde  & 
t>e  woo  bo>e,  Wynkyng  as  it  were  wyterly  ich  saw  hyt. 
cx^oo  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  x.  39  Helen  wist  no^t  witerly 
whilk  was  l»e  crosse  J>at  Criste  was  done  apon.  c  1400  Desir. 
Troy  9180  Thies  wordes,  in  his  wo,  witturly  he  said.  Soberly 
to  hym-selfe.  c  1450  .SV.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  5463  pat  ilk 
place  Whare  |>e  fische  lay  dry,  f>at  was  cuthberts  witterly. 
a  1500  Ratis  Raving  3453  Suppos  thai  wyst  It  wytterly, 
Quhai  suld  that  gold  aw  werraly. 

Wittesontyde,  obs.  f.  Whitsuntide. 

Wittham:  see  Witham.  Witti,  obs.f.WiTTTa. 

Witticaster  (witikae-stsj).  noncewd.  [f.  Wit 
sb.  or  Witty  a,,  after  Criticaster,]  A  petty  or 
inferior  wit,  a  witling. 

First  in  Latham's  Diet.,  1872,  where  the  following  is  quoted 
as  from  Milton  on  the  authority  of 'Ord  MS.':— The  mention 
of  a  nobleman  seems  quite  sufficient  to  arouse  the  spleen  of 
our  witticaster.     Hence  in  later  Diets. 

Witticliemte  (wi-tikenait).  Min,  [ad.  G. 
wittichenit  (Kenngott,  1853),  f.  Wittichen  in  Baden, 
where  found  :  see  -iteI.]  Native  sulphide  of  bis- 
muth and  copper, 

1868  Dana  Min.  (ed.  5)  98. 

Witticism  (wi*tisiz*m).  Also  7  wittyoism. 
[Coined  by  Dry  den,  f.  Witty  a,,  after  criticism,] 
A  piece  of  wit ;  a  witty  saying  or  remark ;  a  smart 
joke.  In  earlier  use  often  contemptuous  (*a  mean 
attempt  at  wit '  J.),  or  applied  esp.  to  a  joke  made 
at  another's  expense,  a  jeer,  a  witty  sarcasm. 

X677  Dryden  .S'/a/*  Innoc,  Apol,  Her.  Poetry  c  i  b,  A 
mighty  Wittycism,  (if  you  will  pardon  a  new  word  \)  but 
there  is  some  differenee  between  a  Laugher  and  a  Critique. 
1683  —  Vind.  Dk.  Guise  18  For  the  sake  of  a  silly  Witti- 
cism. 1683  E.  Hooker  Pre/.  Pordage's  Mystic  Div.  15 
What  shal  wee,,  think  of  Cramp- words,  or  Criticisms,  Joes, 
or  Witticisms,  Railleries  and  Drolleries. .  ?  1778  Miss  Bur- 
NEY  Evelina  xlix.  (1779)  II.  161,  1  had  many  witticisms  to 
endure  from  the  Branghtons.  z8o3  Maria  Edgeworth 
Moral  7'.,  Good  Fr.  Governess  (1848)  I.  286  Assailed .  .by  a 
variety  of.. maternal  witticisms  upon  his  uncouth  appear. 
ance.  _  1843  H.  Rogers  Ess,  \,  \.  22  The  profane  heartless 
witticisms  of  those  with  whom  nothing  is  sacred.  1874  Bur- 
NAND  My  Time  xx.  At  this  witticism,  there  was  a  burst  of 
laughter. 

So  Witticiae  (wi'tisaiz)  v,  intr,,  to  utter  witti- 
cisms. 

1773  Wesley  Wks.  1872)  X.  423  It  lies  therefo.?  upon 
Mr.  fiill  to  answer  Mr.  Sellon  before  he  witticizes  upon  me, 
iZ^New  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVIII.  489  The  sketching  and 
witticising  talent  which  characterizes  so  many  of  our  modem 
travellers.  _x88i  Dollar  Instil.  Mag.  Dec.  1  While  we 
warble  or  witticise. 

'Witti(e)d :  see  Witted, 

Wi'ttified,  ppl.  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Witty  a,  + 
'^ed  (see  -fy).]     Possessed  of  wit. 

a  1734  North  Lives  (1826)  1. 61  Those  wittified  ladies  who 
were  willing  to  come  into  the  order  [of  wits], 

t  Wi'ttlftll,  a.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [irreg.  f.  WiTTT 
a.  -t-  -FUL.]     Full  of  *  wit  *,  wise,  sensible. 

1590  Lodge  Euphues'  Golden  Legacie  (1592)  12  b,  Oh, 
Rosader,  then  be  tnou  wittifull  {rime  pitifullj. 

fWi-ttihede.  Obs.rar£-\  [i.Wvmxa.-^^ -hede^ 
-HEAD.]     Wisdom,  understanding. 

^13x5  Shoreham  Poems  vii.  95  pe  mytte  hys  fader. .  Wys- 
dom  t>e  sone,  for  wytti-hede  )7at  he  forj)  toke. 

Wittily  (wi-tili),  adv.  Forms  :  see  Witty  a, ; 
also  4-6  wittely  (4  -li,  Sc,  vxttely),  5  wyttely. 
[f.  Witty  a.  -1-  -ly  2.]     In  a  witty  manner. 

+  1,  Intelligently,  cleverly,  ingeniously.   Obs. 

Not  always  easily  distinguishable  from  2. 

c  1350  Will,  Pnlerne  2602  pat  wittily  tau^t  hem  l^e  weies 
whider  Jjci  wende  seholde,  1363  Langl.  P,  PI.  A.  x.  4  Of 
Er)?c  and  Eir  hit  is  mad  I-medelet  to-gedere,  WiJ»  wynt 
and  wi^  watur  ful  wittiliche  I-Meint.  c  1440  Fromp.  Parv, 
531/1  Wyltyly,  ingeniose.  1543  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph, 
Prcf.  ♦♦vj,With  fables  and  talespreatylyandwitlyly  feigned. 
1578  Lvtk  Dodoens  Epist.  to  Queen  *ij  b.  By  their  diligent 
inquisition  they  wittily  found  out  the  vse  of  many  [plants], 
x63x  T.  Williamson  tr.  Goularfs  Wise  Vieillard  184  Those 
women,  who . .  so  cunningly  and  wittily  twisted  on  your  fine 
.skaines  and  clues.  X675  J.  Sheffield  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Ess. 
Satyre  133  But  is  there  any  other  Beast  alive,  Can  his  own 
Harm  so  wittily  contrive?  1683  Sir  T.  Browne  Chr.  Mor, 
II.  xii.  (1716)  69  Of  good  natural  parts,.,  which  did  but  arm 
their  bad  inclinations,  and  make  them  wittily  wicked. 

•f  2.  Wisely,  discreetly,  sensibly.    Obi. 

c  1350  Will.  Paleme  4142  Sende  wittili  to  t>i  wif  &  warne 
hire  fore.  137^  Barbouk  Bruce  v.  264  Gude  begynnyng.. 
And  itbcfoUowit  vitteIy,May[etc].  Ibid. laiw.  571'Jhaiwar 
gouernit  full  wittely.  X465  Fasten  Lett.^  Suppl.  91  Ye  may 
vcrely  undirstand  that  it  is  not  guided  wittely  nor  discretly. 
x470-^55  Malory  Arthur  x.  xxxvi.  472  Alysander  fought 
wyldly  and  not  wyttely.  1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utopia 
I.  (1895)65  Whose  lande  is.. well  and  wyttelye  gouerned. 
1660  Sharrock  Vegetables  \o-j  Lord  Bacon  wittily  advises 
to  sprinkle  a  little  forrage  seed  on  the  strawberry  bed. 
a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  27  Feb.  1676,  Dr.  Pritchard.  .preached 
..very  allegorically  according  to  his  manner,  yet  very 
gravely  and  wittily.  170a  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  \\\.  11. 
xxiii.  136  How  Learnedly  he  now  conveyed  all  the  Liberal 
Arts  unto  those  that  sat  at  his  Feet;  how  Wittily  he 
moderated  their  Disputations.  1825  Scott  Betrothed  vii, 
Thou  hast  studied  some  small  revenge  on  me.,  and.. 
I  think  thou  hast  taken  it  wittily  enough. 

3.  In  a  manner  characterized  by  wit  (see  WiT  sb, 
7,  8,  Witty  a.  7,  8) ;  in  a  cleverly  amusing  way; 
with  smart  jocosity. 

SO 


WITTINESS. 

1553  T.  Wilson  Rkef,  n.  58  To  beginne  with  some  pleasaunt 
tftlc  or  lake  an  occasion  to  iest  wittely.  1581  Pettie  tr. 
Gm^MZ0'sCm.  Cctn\  11.  (15S6}  75b,  Hec.can  give  cimp  for 
quip  SO  wituUe  that  those  which  begin  the  skirmish  with 
him  boldlie,  are  faine  to  retire  shamefullie.  a  1586  Sidney 
Arcadia  ii.  xviii.  ^  5  In  conversation  wittily  pleasant,  and 
pleasantly  gamesome.  1691  Sir  T.  P.  Blount  Ess.  l  xg 
Therefore  one  wittily  calls  these  Indulgences  Emulgences. 
»7»  Golosm.  Prfs.  St.  Pol  Ltartu  ix.  Wks,  (Globe)  440/1 
When  an  unexpected  similitude  in  two  objects  strikes  the 
imasination— in  other  words,  when  a  thing  is  wittily  ex- 
pressed. s86o  Adam  Smith's  JK  N.  11.  ii-  L  326  note^  Free 
trade  in  banking,  it  has  been  wisely  and  wittily  said,  is  free 
trade  in  swindling.  1878  A.  H.  Markham  Gt.  Frozen  Sea 
ii,  25  As  one  of  our  men  wittily  remarked  on  seeing  his 
first  Iceberg,  it  reminded  him  strongly  of  the  isle  of  Wight 
(white).  1885  '  Mrs.  Alexander  '  At  Bay  i,  A  good  deal 
more  talk,  partly  business,  partly  wittily  told  scandal 

t4.  Knowinjjly,  wittingly.    Obs.rare. 

1653  Whitfield  Treat.  Sin/.  Men  lii.  5  That  which  he 
willingly  and  wittily  sufters  to  be  done.  1654  Fuller  Two 
Sertrt.  36  Not  willingly,  wittily,  or  wilfully. 

II  5.  irreg.  as  adj.   =  Witty  a.  4. 

ri4oo  I^u/e  St.  Bene t  (verse)  1079  pat  we  vs  avisej..To 
say  our  wil  in  wordes  foune,  And  )jat  our  wordes  be  wittely. 

Wittin:  see  Wit  v.i,  Witting  vbl.sb.^ 

Wittmess(wi -tines).  [f.WiTTY  +  -NEas.]  The 
quality  or  character  of  being  witty;  f  intelligence, 
sagacity;  f  cleverness,  ingenuity;  f  wisdom,  good 
sense,  etc.  (see  Witty  a.  2-8). 

1533  J.  Hevwood  Dial  IVit  ^  Foily  (Percy  Soc.)  i  Ye  show 
some  w>'tty  wyttines  154a  Recobde  Gr.  Artes  Pref.  aiv, 
Wittynesse  of  beastes  and  byrdes-  1544  Betham  tr.  PurliHa's 
Precepts  IVar  i.  clxxxviii.  I  iv,  In  which  case  the  wittynesse 
of  y*  capitayn  &  knowledge,  is  moch  rccjuyred.  1608 1  opsell 
Serpents  264  Theyr  [sc.  spiders')  wittinesse,  poUicie,  quick- 
nesand  sharpnes  of  sence.  1656  TrappC^'ww.  Rom.  viii.6. 
635  To  be  carnally^  The  quintessence  of  the  fleshes  witti- 
ness,  or  rather  wickedness,  1685  Baxter  Paraphr.  N.  T. 
Mark  vii.  28  Not  for  the  Wittiness  of  her  saying,  but  for 
her  Faith  and  Importunity.  Mod.  The  wittiness  of  his 
remarks  was  refreshing  after  the  dullness  of  the  previous 
speeches. 

Witting  (wi'tin),  vhl.sbX  Obs,  exc.  dial.  [Of 
mixed  origin ;  in  the  forms  4  witand,  wyttande, 

5  wetand,  a.  ON.  vitand  consciousness,  know- 
ledge {tviia  WiTz/.l)  in  phr.  at  minniy  vdrrtj  etc, 
viiandto  my,  our,  etc  knowledge;  this  type  is  app. 
in  part  continued  in  Sc,  5  wyttyn,  5-6  (9  «.  dial.) 
wittin,  6,  9  witten  (9  wittance,  ?  =  ivittens) ; 
in  Ayenbite  (see  quots.  1340)  in  pres.  ppL  form 
wytende,  -inde  ;  otherwise  f.  Wit  vX  +  -iXG  l.] 

L  The  fact  of  knowing  or  being  aware  of  some- 
thing ;  knowledge,  cognizance. 

Most  commonly  with  prep,  and  possessive  (or  of)y  as  a/, 
by,  qfy  to  one's  ivitiin^  (partly  after  OF.  a  son  escient),  to 
or  with  one's  knowledge,  as  one  knows ;  as  far  as  one 
knows  ;  knowingly,  wittingly  i  nvithout  one's  witting,  with- 
out one's  knowledge,  so  that  one  does  not  know ;  also  but 
tvitttng,  without  its  being  known ;  with  wittittgi  wittingly. 

a.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2926a  [  He]  niai  noght  J>is  cursing  scape, 
pat  comuns  wit  him  l?at  J>e  pape  Cursd  has  at  liis  witand. 
cxyjs  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xx.  {Blasiiis)  114  pane  rase  \>e  chyld 

6  a-va  cane  ga  As  he  had  wittine  of  na  way.  a  1400  Pistill 
of  SuSftH  250,  I  wrabt>cd  ^e  neuere,  at  my  witand.  c  1440 
York  Myst.  xlv.  72  A  I  bredir,  be  my  wetand  and  i-wisse  so 
wer  we.  1466  in  Reg.  Mag.  Sig,  Scot.  T4JI  214/2  To  gif 
us  lele  and  trew  counsale  eftir  thare  wittin.  1474  Acta 
Audit.  (1839)  32/1  Be  wittin  of  vmquhlle  Williamof  Striue- 
lin.  i8o8Jamieson  s.v,,  iP'itkout  my  wittins,  without  my 
knowledge.  1824  Carr  Craven  Gioss.  124  Bout  my  wittin, 
without  my  knowledge.  1828  Moi«_jTAr7W/>  IVauch  vii.  57 
Neither  word  nor  wittens  of  a  family,  to  perpetuate  our 
name  to  future  generations. 

^.  1340  A^enb.  8  Huo  bet  onworjieb  his  uader  and  his 
moder  be  his  wytinde.  .zcnejeth  dyadliche.  /bid.  37  Wy)>- 
oute  hare  wytende  and  wytj-oute  hare  wylle. 

y.  1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  216  Withouten  his  con- 
5«ile,  or  t>e  kynges  wittyng.  13. .  Cursor  M.  23510  (Giitt.) 
Forgiuen  er  J^ai  \sc.  man's  sins]  and  neuer  J>e  less . .  Vte  of  his 
\sc,  God's]  witting  \Cott.  witernes,  Fair/,  witring]  be  jiai 
neuer.  ^>374  Chaucer  Troylus  n.  236  Ye  be  the  womman 
in  l^is  world  lyuynge  With-oute  paramours  to  my  wytynge 
That  I  best  loue.  Ibid.  iv.  991  That  god  shuld  han  no 
parfit  cler  witynge  More  J>an  we  njen,  \>2X  han  doutous 
wenyngc.  c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  753  With  oute  wityng 
of  any  oother  wight.  1387-8  T.  Usk  Test.  Love  in,  iv. 
(Skeat)  1.  63  {God's]  weting  and  his  before-weting  is  al  oon. 
c  1400  Apol.  Loll,  66  pei . .  t?n,t  are  chargid  to  sey  t>e  sojie  to 
ber  witing.  c  1423  Wvntoljn  Cron.  v.  iv.  676  pe  Grckys. . 
J>e  bodeis  cast  In  tii  a  cistern  dep,  qwhar  ^-ai  I-ay  hid  but 
wyttynge.  1445  tr.  Claudian  in  Anglia  XXVIII.  267 
lustice  mocvith  to  preferre  right,.  &  wronge  nevir  yive 
with  wetyng-  a  1450  Mvrc  397  That  heo  avow  no  maner 
^ynge  But  hyt  be  at  hys  wytynge.  £^1450  Merlin  12  Gode 
lete  me  haue  detyuerauncc  yef  cuer  man,  my  witynge, 
hadde  to  do  with  me.  Ibid.  z8  The  luges  examyned  the 
gode  hermytc  yef  it  were  so,  and  he  seide,  '  Ye ',  as  by  his 
wetynge.  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  i.  vii. 
G  vii  b,  Who  so  trespasseth  vnto  his  wyttynge  ony  of  the 
.X.  commai'ndementes,  ts  in  deediy  synne.  01533  Ld. 
BcBNERS  Gold,  Bk.M.  Aurel,  (1546)  Q  iiib,  He  went  fro 
Rome  to  Salon  ..  without  the  witting  of  any  person.  1560 
Acts  Privy  Counc.  Irel.  (Hist.  MSS.  Con  m.)  99  Without 
thassentes  or  witting  of  the  saide  freholders.  1574  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot,  Ser.  1.  II.  400  [If  they  be]  sufTerit  to 
remane  thairintill . .  be  our  witting.  1587  Sc.  Acts  yas.  Vf 
(1814)  III.  464/1  The  cuntrie  wherin  the  saidis  guidis  salbe 
ressett  or  remane  for  the  space  of  tuelfT  houris  of  his  witting. 
i6ai  Hakewill  David's  i{oro  ii.  46  As.. we  have  action 
implied  in  the  Verb:    so   have  wee  witting,  and  willing, 

..implied  in  the  Adverb.  1846  Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss, 
(ed.  3),  If^ittrt^,  knowledge,  judgment,  wit. 

2.  Knowledge  obtained  or  (esp.)  communicated  ; 
information,  intelligence,   tidings,   news ;    notice, 
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warning.  (Cf.  WiT  v.l  3-)  Chiefly  in  to  get  or 
have  witting. 

\yjS  Barbour  Brtice  iv.  359^6  sail  cum  thair  sapreuely, 
Tliat  thai  sail  haflf  na  persavyng,  Na  jeit  witting  of  our 
cummyng.  Ibid,  v;  540  Quheii  men  schupe  liym  to  hetraiss, 
He  gat  vitting  tharof  alwayis.  1417  in  Rymer  Foedera 
C1710)  IX.  427  Kepe  this  Matere.  .secre . .  that  never  Creature 
have  Wittyng  thereof.  <:i4So  Merlin  14  When  thowshalte 
be  brought  oute  ageyn  to  lugement  lete  me  haue  wetypge. 
Jbid.  45  He  merveyled..how  merlin  myght  have  witmge 
ther-of.  1497  Merton  Coll.  Rec.  No.  1031,  The  same  John 
Wreyght  shall  gyve  wetyng  and  warnyng  vnto  the  fermour 
then  beyng.  01513  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  clx.  (1811)  150  The 
sonnis  sent  witty nge  to  the  pope . .  requyrynge  hym  of  ayde 
and  counceyll.  ^1529  Skelton  Boiige  0/  Court  278  And 
I  knowe  ony  erthly  thynge  That  is  agayne  you,  ye  shall 
haue  wetynge,  ^1625  Purchas  Pilgrims  II.  1066  logiue 
him  witting  thereof.  1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  xxii.  What  will 
come  o'  ye  gin  the  bailies  suld  come  to  get  witting?  1893 
W.  R.  Mackintosh  Around  Orkney  Peat  Fires  iL  (1905)  34 
His  scouts . .  gave  him  '  wittance '  of  the . .  scheme. 

^  Used  for  the  infin.  in  phr.  *  to  wit '. 

1398,  a  1400,  X440  [see  Wit  v.^  B,  10  a,  b]. 

Witting,  vbLsb."^^  bequest:  see  Wit  z/.2 

1483  Caih.  Angl.  421/1  Wyttinge,  legacio. 

Witting',  ///. «.    Forms :  see  Wit  vX  A.  6. 

[f.WlT2;.l+-ING2] 

a.  Chiefly  in  conjunction  with  wilfully  or  willing 
(see  \NihhniiQppl.a,  a  f),  advb.  <=  Wittingly  i. 

1377  Lancl. /*./*/.  B.  XIX.  368  Lyeres..  Vat  were  forsworen 
ofte,  Wytynge  t^'.n  wytyngli]  and  willefuliy  with  Jjc  false 
helden.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  138  pylke  M  don  a^eyne  J>e 
constytucyons  of  holy  chyrche  wytyng,  he  ys  acurset  tyll 
he  come  to  amendement.  1531  Tindale  Expos.  2  John  ii. 
(1538)  F  vtij  b,  He . .  whyche  wyttynge  and  wyllynge  shutteth 
hys  eyes  at  the  true  lyght.  1538  Starkey  England  (1878) 
66  No  man  wyttyng  and  wyllyng  wyl  hurt  hymselfe.  1582 
T.  Watson  C^«/Kr«e'^Zo«tflx.  How  he  witting  and  wilfully 
followeth  his  owne  hurt.  1600  Holland  Livy  vi.  xl.  245 
We  ..  have  practised  nothing,  witling  and  willing,  ..pre- 
judiciall  to  the  Communaltle. 

b.  (Z\i\^^y  pndicatively  \  Aware,  cognizant. 
Z500-20  Dunbar  Poems  ix.  138  Both  witting  and  vnwitting 

me.  4x586  Sidney  Two  Pastorels'n.  29  Seely  shepheards 
are  not  witting  What  in  art  of  Loue  is  fitting,  a  1629  Hindb 
y,  Bruenv,  (1641)19  Using  men  both  witting  and  unwitting. 
1894  F.  S.  Ellis  Reynard  Fox  221  Hither. . I  ..came,  To 
make  you  wilting  of  the  same.  iy>6  Jl/acm.  Mag.  Oct.  885 
Scarcely  witting,  he  ran  forward. 

c.  Conscious  as  an  agent ;  that  is  consciously 
what  the  sb.  denotes. 

1678  Littleton  Diet.,  Eug.-Lat.,  A  witwal  or  wittal.  m 
witting  cuckold.  1872  J.  G.  Murphy  Comm.  on  Lev.  iv.  3 
Witting  and  wilful  transgressors.  1912  Ox/  <$•  Camb.  Rev. 
Nov.  48  [Synge]  was  a  witting  artist  of  marvellous  skill. 

d.  transf.  of  the  action  :  Done  consciously  (and 
so  with  responsibility),  'conscious*,  deliberate: 
often  in  conjunction  with  williitg. 

1553  Bradford  Serm.  Repentance  (1574)  H  iij  b,  This 
willing  and  witting  offending  &  synning.  1581  Hanmer 
Jesuites  Banner  4  b,  Wee  are  all  by  nature  the  children  of 
wrath,  yet  will  you  not  confesse,  that  the  corruption  of 
nature  is  voluntary  and  witting.  1613  Hoby  Counter- 
snarle  55  These  his  witting  falsificalions.  1629  H.  Burton 
Truth's  7>7,  316  So.-forerknowledge  of  God,  is  his  witting 
and  willing  act  or  decree.  1879  Maudsley  Pathol.  Mind 
vi.  288  The  notion  of  witting  and  wilful  vice. 

Witting,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  pple.  of  Wit  v,"^ 

Wittingite  (wi'tirjait).  Min.  [ad.  G.  wittingit 
(Nordenskiold,  1849),  f.  lVitti?igi  in  Finland, 
where  found :  see  -ite  1.]   A  variety  of  Neotocite. 

1868  Dana  Min.  491.     i88a  [see  Neotocite]. 

Wittingly  (wi*tir)li),  adv.  Forms  :  see  W^IT 
v,^  A,  6  and  Weetingly  ;  also  4  wytindeliche. 
[f.  Witting  ppl.  a,  +  -ly  2.] 

1.  With  knowledge  or  awareness  of  what  one  is 
doing ;  knowingly,  consciously ;  often  implying 
'designedly,  deliberately,  intentionally*.  (In  earlier 
use  freq.  conjoined  with  wilfully  or  willingly.) 

a  1340  "a MAVQve. Psalter  xc\y.  ii  pai  errcin  hert.  .witandly 
&  wilfully.  1340  Ayenb.  8  pet  we  ne  wre)jj>i  uader  ne 
moder  wytindeliche.  a  1390  Wvclif  Rom.  Prol.,  Greuousli 
to  han  trespassid,  and  witendely.  c  1425  Audelav  XI  Pains 
Hell  114  in  O.E.  Misc.  214  pai  foreswere  ham  wettanly, 
1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xc.  21  Thow  art  nocht  ahill  remis- 
sioun  for  to  get,  Wittandlie  and  thow  suld  ane  syn  foi3et. 
153S  Jov»i  Apol.  Tindale  (Arb.)23  Not  willingly  and  wetingly 
to  slip  ouer  siclie  fautes.  1583  Stcbues  Aiiat.  Alms.  11. 
(1882)  14  If  it  were  proued  that  he  killed  him  wittingly, 
willingly  and  prepensedly.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  i.  13  She 
drown'd  her  selfe  wittingly.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks 
(1621)  524  After  him.  .succeeded  many  valiant  men.  .whom 
for  breuitee  I  wittingly  passe  ouer.  1670  Act  22  Chas.  II 
c.  I  §  4  Every  person  who  shall  wittingly  and  willingly  suffer 
any  such  Conventicle,  .in  his..  House.  1713DERHAM  Phys.- 
Theol,  v.  ix.  347, 1  have  endeavoured  to  say  as  little  wittingly 
as  X  could.  1809  W.  Irving  Knickerb.  iii.  ix.  (i86i)  109, 
I  would  not  wittingly  dishonour  my  work  by  a  single  false- 
hood, misrepresentation,  or  prejudice.  1851  Gloss.  Cum- 
berld.,  IVittenly,  wotten\yi  designedly.  1872  Proctor  £"«. 
Astron.  ii.  26,  I  would  by  no  means  desire  to  imply  that 
Sir  John  Herschel  ..wittingly  overlooked  known  facts. 
1872  Freeman  Engl.  Const,  ii.  105  Wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
much  of  our  best  modern  legislation  has.. been  a  case  of 
advancing  by  the  process  of  going  back. 

fS.  With  knowledge;  skilfully;  wisely.  Obs.rare, 

1375  Barbour  ^rwr*  XI.  594  Emang  thame  that  fechtand 

weir,  That  tliame  defendit  so  vitlandly.     1657  Narr,  late 

Parti.  aS  As  was  learnedly  &  wittingly  intimated  by  the 

Speaker. 

Wittol  (wi'tal),  j-^.  Obs.  ox  arch.  Forms:  5-6 
wetewold,  6-7  wittold,  wittall,  wit-wol,  6-S 
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wittftl,  (6  wittole,  -oil,  -ale,  -aid,  witall,  7  whit- 
toll),  7-8  wital,  6-  wittol.  [Late  ME.  wetewold, 
app.  formed  after  cokewold^  Cuckold,  ^^  iih  substitu- 
tion of  wete^  Wit  z/.l  for  the  first  part  of  the  word.] 

1.  A  man  who  is  aware  of  and  complaisant  about 
the  infidelity  of  his  wife  ;  a  contented  cuckold. 

14. .  ?Lydg.  Assembly  o/Gods  710  Wetcwoldes  that  sufFre 
syn  in  her  syghtes.  C1520  Skelton  Garl.  Laurel  187  Some 
careful!  cokwoldes..  ;  Some  famous  wetewoldis,  and  they 
be  moche  wurs.  1597  Bp.  Hall  Sat. ).  vii,  Fond  wit-wal 
that  wouldst  lode  thy  wii-lesse  head  With  timely  homes. 
1598  Shaks.  Merry  \V.  w.  ii.  313  But  Cuckold,  Wittoll, 
Cuckold  ?  the  Diuell  himselfe  hath  not  such  a  name.  1614 
W.  Browne  Inner  Temple  Masque  ii,  Come  yce  whose 
homes  the  cuckold  weares,  The  whittoU  too,  with  asses 
eares.  1736  Vauchan  Voy.  (1760)  I.  136  [He]  being  a  good- 
humour'd  easy  Man,  and  a  Wittol  to  boot,  at  their  Tears 
and  Entreaties,  forgave  *em  botli.  1818  Byron  yuan  i. 
xcix,  A  real  husband  [MS.  wittol]  always  is  suspicious.  1821 
Scott  Kenilw.  xxxvi,  She  would  not  quit  the  estate  and 
title  of  the  wittol  who  had  wedded  her. 

b.  transf.  (?with  pun  on  wit-all,)  One  who  has 
little  sense ;  a  half-witted  person ;  a  fool ;  occas. 
a  witling. 

1588  J.  AsKE  Eliz.  Triumphans  To  Rdr.  A  3,  They,  .are 
..accounted  of  as  wittals,  for  spending  their  studies  about 
such  common  deuises.  1599  T.  M[oufet]  Silkwormes  34 
To  see  great  wittols  little  things  despise.  1639  J.  Clarke 
Paraem.  151  He  that's  wicked  is  a  witall  [stultus].  1721 
Amherst  Terrae-Filius  xxxix,  (1726)  II.  211  Heaven  was 
crouded  with  religious  punsters  and  witals.  1822  Scott 
Pirate  xxxv'i,  He  told  them  they  should  see  what  message 
he  was  about  to  send  to  the  wittols  [sc.  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen]  of  KirkwalL  1866  Kincsley  Herew.  xxxiV| 
Gospatric  1  the  wittol !  the  wood-cock  I 

2.  attrib.  That  is  a  wittol,  pertaining  to  or  char- 
acteristic of  a  wittol  ;  transf.  half-witted,  senseless. 

1604  Marston  Malcontent  iv,  iii.  F  2  b,  And  do  I  Hue  to 
be  the  skoffe  of  men,  To  be  their  wiltall  cuckold..  ?  1703 
'Rovj-E,  Fair  Penit.  ni.  i,  If  thou  wou'dst  live,  Without  the 
Name  of  credulous,  wittal  Husband,  Avoid  thy  Bride.  1780 
Burke  Sp.  Ho.  Comm.  11  Feb.  76  Wliat  sums  the  nursing  of 
that  ill-thriven.. and  ill-favoured  brat  (.tc. Nova  Scotia],  has 
cost  to  this  wittol  nation  1  1796  —  Regie.  Peace  iii.  (1892) 
193  There  are  cases  in  which  we  may  pretend  to  sleep :  but 
the  wittol  rule  has  some  sense  in  it,  Non  omnibus  dortnio. 
x8io  WiRT  in  J.  P.  Kennedy  Mem.  (i860)  I.  xviii.  258  As 
one  of  Congreve's  wittol  squires  said..,  it  is  a  pleasure 
I  would  as  soon  be  without.  1869  I.owell  Winter -evening 
Hymn  to  Fire  iv,  And  thy  down-trod  instincts  savage  To 
stealthy  insurrection  creep,  While  thy  wittol  masters  sleep. 

Hence  f  Wittol  v,  trans. ^  to  make  a  wittol  of. 

1624  Davenport  City  Night'cap  i.  i.  He  would  wittal  me, 
With  a  consent  to  my  own  Horns. 

"WittoUy  (wi'tsli),  a.  Also  7  -wittally,  wit- 
toldly,  9  wittely.  [f.  Wittol  sb.  +  -t  1  or  -lt  i  ] 
Having  the  character,  or  characteristic,  of  a  wittol. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  11.  ii.  284  They  say  the  jealous 
wittolly-knaue  hath  masses  of  money.  1605  Chapman /J// 
Fooles  II.  i.  Ei,No,  let  me  still  be.,  thought  A  ielouse  Asse, 
and  not  a  wittally  Kiiaue.  1614  Purchas  Pilgrimage  in.  x. 
(ed.  a)  293  Her  husband  was  hanged  for  his  wiitoldly  per- 
mission, a  165a  Brome  City  Vi^tt  iv.  i,  You  are  a  Wittally 
Cuckold  I  know.  1845  Ford  Haudbk.  Spain  I.  83  Most  of 
this  finger-talk,  wittoly  wit,  as  well  as  the  figs  [sc,  *a  fig  for 
you',  digitally  represented],  is  confined  to  the  lower  classes. 

fWi'ttolry.  Obs.  Also  7  wltald-,  wlttoldrle. 
[f.  Wittol  sb,  ■\-  -ry.]  Complaisant  cuckoldry; 
hence,  extreme  folly. 

1592  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  vii.  xxxvji.  168  lust  Guerdons 
for  Ambition . .  For  dastard  Dotards,  Wittolrie,  and  Harlots 
nice.  iCii  Cotgr.  s.v.  Foliey  En  amour  est/olie  et  sens, 
in  loue  there  is  both  wit  and  witaldrie.  1624  Heywood 
Gunai/e,  v.  257  Cabbas,  a  Roman  (worthie  for  ever  to  be 
branded  with  base  Wiitoldrie). 

Wittome :  see  Witham. 

Witts  (wits),  Ji5.//.  Mining.  Also  whits.  [Short 
for  tinwitts;  see  Tin  sb.  5.]  Tin  ore  after  the 
first  dressing  :  see  quot.  1853. 

1853  Ure  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  4)  II.  858  Tin  witts. .  .The  clean 
'witts  '  contain  native  oxide  of  tin;  black  tin  or  resin  tin, 
and  wolfram  with  iron  and  arsenical  pyrites,  generally  con- 
taining some  copper.  1855  [Leifchii-d]  Cornwall  aoS  This 
mixture  of  metallic  matter,  named  Witts. 

Wittual,  wittule,  obs.  ff.  Victual. 

Witty  (wi-ti),  a.  Forms  :  i  wit(t)i5,  3  witiCg, 
■©5;  3-5  wytti,  3-6  witti,  4-6  wytty,  wittye, 
4-7  wittie,  (4  witthi,  .5V.  vitty,  5  witte,  6 
wyttie,  -ye,  Sc.  {sup.)  vittiast),  3-  witty.  [OE. 
wit{t)ig  (also  gewitlii)  =  MLG.  wetig,  OHG.  wiz- 
{z)ig  (MHG.  wizzic\  ON.  vitugr:  f.  Wvssb.  +  .T 1.] 

•f  1.  Having  wisdom,  a.  Said  of  God  or  Christ  : 
cf.  Wise  a.  i  (b),    Obs. 

Beowul/6Z$  Witij  god.  .halij  dryhten.   a  looo  Cxdmon's 

Exod,^^  Hu  J'as  woruld  worhte  witig  drihten.  1340  Ham- 
POLE  Pr.  Consc.  6280  Swa  witty  and  myghty  es  he_  pat  na- 
thyng  til  hym  impossibel  may  be.  1380  Lay  Folks'  Cateck, 
(L.)s3i  This  god  is  most  my^ty  t>yng  J^atmay  be.  The  most 
wytty  and  most  ry5tful.  C1400  Lovk  Bonavent.  Mirr.  i. 
(1908)  18  The  persone  of  the  sone  [is]  al  wyse  and  wiit^. 
CJ480  HENRYS0N.S"ifa//(7tt/vi,  God  in  all  his  werkis  wittie  is. 
t  b.  Of  human  beings  :  Having  good  judgement 
or  discernment ;  wise,  sagacious,  discreet,  prudent, 
sensible.  Obs. 
In  quot.  d:  1563  advb,  =  wisely. 

[1027-34  LawsCnut  Ixxvi,  Hit  waes  zer  J^yson,  ^act  \>xX. 

\    cild  (>e  XiET,  on  cradele, . .  ba  gitseras  letan  efen  scyldij  &  hit 

j    gewitti^  ware.]    1340  Hamcole  Pr.  Consc.  588, 1  hald  a  man 

noght  witty  pat  here  es  over-prowde  and  ioly.    c  1380  Wyclif 

IVks.  (1880)  10  In  l^at  hei  seyn  )?at  an  he}iene  philosofre..is 

wittiere  and  trcwere  J>an  almyjti  god.    c  1400  Destr.  Troy 


WITTY. 

3807  Wise  in  his  wordys,  witteof  coiinsaille.  c  1449  Pecock 
Repr,  1.  V.  25  Ech  wiiti  man  musle  graunte  that  the  first 
princip.1l  conclusioun  bifore  sett  is  trewe.  1531  Elyot  Gov. 
I,  ii,  loynynge  to  hym  counsailours  Nestor  and  the  witty 
UHsses.  a  is6a  G.  Cavendish  Wolsey  {_\Zf^-^)  46  A. .  warnyng 
^  louse  thyself  more  wittier  hereafter,  a  1592  Greene  ^a^./F, 
2032  To  haue  two  meanes  beseemes  a  wittie  man.  i6ix 
Bible  Ecclus.  xxi.  12  He  tliat  is  not  wise  [war^.  or,  wittie), 
will  not  be  taught. 

2.  Having  (good)  intellectual  ability;  intelli- 
gent, clever,  ingenious;  skilfuljbxpert,  capable.  Obs. 
exc.  dial. 

\a  1000  Gifts  of  Men  74  Sum  bi3  gewitiis  ast  win)>ege, 
beorhyrde  god.]  a  iioo  Aldlielin  Glos-i.  39  in  Napier  O.  £. 
Glosses  2/3  Per  gymnosopkistasy  J?urh  witlige  plcomen  vel 
glcawe  gligmen.  ^1205  Lay.  21134  He  wes  ihaten  Wygar, 
^  wite^c  wurhie  [^1273  l>e  wittye  wrohte].  136a  Langl. 
P.  PI.  k.  XI.  5  Wei  artou  witti, . .  wisdom  to  telle  To  Fayturs 
or  to  Fooles.  014x5  tr.  Ardernc's  Treat.  Fistula^  etc.  28 
A  gode  lech  and  a  witty,  c  1440  Gesta  Ro>ii.  xiv.  45  A  wise 
man,  and  witty  in  armys  &  in  allc  his  werkys.  1553  Edem 
Treat.  Ne^ve  hid.  (.A.rb.)  24  In  workemanship  and  artes  they 
are  manieylous  wyltie.  1560  Bible  (Geneva)  Wisd.  viii.  19, 
I  was  a  wittie  childe  \Ji.  V.  a  child  of  parts],  a  1586  Sid- 
KEY  Arcadia  11.  xxiiL  §8  He  (no  more  wittie  to  frame, 
then  blinde  to  judge  hopesX  i6xa  Baco.s  Ess.,  0/ Juki- 
cature  (Arb.)  451  ludges  ought  to  be  more  Learned,  then 
Wittie.  1617  MoRYSON ///«.  III.  76  Witty  Copernicus.  a\^<fi 
Hales  Golden  Rem.  ('673)  196  God  who  is..TroA,i;Tpo7ros  ti? 
crwriyidi'  af^pwjrw*'.  .as  Clemens  speaks. .is  witty  in  invent- 
ing of  means  to  bring  us  to  him.  1709  Prior  Henry  ,5- 
Emma  82  In  gentle  Verse,  the  Witty  told  their  Flame.  17x5 
Watts  Logic  1.  il  §  4  When  we  say  the  Boy  is  strong  or 
witty,  these  are  proper  or  inherent  Modes.  1784  Cowper 
Task  I.  723  Now., show  this  queen  of  cities  \sc.  London), 
that  so  fair  May  yet  be  foul;  so  witty,  yet  not  wise.  x886 
Cheshire  Gloss. 

{6)  Of  animals:  =  Wise  a.  i  (^)  :  cf.  Wit  j^.  5  c. 

xj^  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xviii.  xxiv.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
Noting  is  more  witty  and  besie  ^anne  hounde.  1600  J.  Pory 
tr.  Leo  s  Africa  ix.  336  This  wittie  beast  [sc.  the  elephant] 
keepeth  in  the  woods.  x6o6  B.  Jonson  IJyjnen.^  Barriers 
163  At  her  feet  doe  witty  serpents  moue.  s6a6  MtkcQ-i^  Sylva 
1 978  The  Ape  also  is  a  Witty  Beast,  and  hath  a  Dry  Braine. 
t  b.  In  unfavourable  sense :  Crafty,  cunning, 
wily,  artful ;  skilful  in  contriving  evil ;  also,  fool- 
ishly ingenious  in  devising  something  to  one^s  own 
hurt.    Obs. 

a  1435  tr.  Arderru^s  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  30  pat  any  oJ>er 
witty  man  perceyuyng  his  werk  mow  vsurpe  it  to  hymself. 
1580  Vautroullier  Luther  on  Ep.  Gal.  2S2  They  are  mar- 
uelous  witty  and  wily  in  finding  fault  with  other  mens  doings. 
1599  Shaks.  Much  Adj  IV.  ii.27  A  maruellous  witty  fellow  I 
a^isure  you,  but  I  will  goe  about  with  him.  1608  Bp.  Hall 
Char.,  ynconstant  lit  He  is.. wittie  to  wrong  himselfe. 
1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  19  As  simple  as  they 
seeme,  they  are  witty  enough  in  craft,  revenge,  and  \  iltany. 
a  1656  Hales  Golden  Rem.  (1673)  ^^3  They  are  unexpected- 
ly, and.. wonderfully  prompt  and  witty  to  villany  and 
wickedness,  a  1683  Oldham  Passion  of  Byblis  Wks.  (1686) 
125  How  came  I  witty  to  my  ruin  thus  ?  (X1699  J.  Beaumont 
Psycht  XXI.  iv,  Witty  loo  in  Self  delusion.  1706  Mrs. 
Centlivrk  Love  at  a  l^enture  Epil.,  You  Men  are  grown 
so  witty  in  Deceit. 

f  3,   a.  Endowed  with  reason,  rational,     b.  Tn 

fall  possession  of  one's  wits,  of  sound  mind.  rare. 

c  1000  ^Et-FRic  Saints'  l.tveswW.  428  Wear5.  .hlssunawittiz. 

c  1300  Keneim  219  in  E.E.P.  (1863)  53  Whan  no  man  nolde 

)>at  witti  was  of  him  habbc  munde  A  dombe  best  wt)>oute 

wittc  hadde  a^c  cunde.     c  1350  /K:7/.  Palcrne  15S  t>us  was 

J»is  witty  best  werwolf  fcrst  in.iked.    167a  Wisemam  Wounds 

I.  X.  130  The  Child  returned  to  her  friends  perfectly  in  health, 

is  a  witty  Gitle,  but  it's  doubted  she  will  be  but  a  dwarf, 

1 4.   Having  knowled.;e,  knowing,  learned.    Obs, 

a  xaas  Leg.  Kath.  532   Ha  somet  seiden,  ^t  wittiest  ha 

wercn  of  alle  Jjc  raeistres.    1340-70  Alex,  ff  Dind.  xiii  Wise 

WvcLiF  Deut.  i. 


13  Witti  [Vulg, 
£naroi\  in  mcnnus  thmgis.     1393  Lancu  P.  PI.  C.  xvit.  21 


&  wittie  of  lonis. 

thingis.  1393  Lancu /". /*/.  C.  xvit.  219 
I'he  wyttiour  that  eny  wight  is.. The  biterour  he  shal 
a-bygge.  bote  yf  he  wel  worclie.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  La7o 
Arms  (S.T.S.)  79  Men  that  war  symple  and  nocht  witty  of 
perpetuale  thingis. 

+  5.  {trans/,  from  a.)  Showing  or  demanding 
intellectual  ability ;  (later,  esp.  of  discourse)  clever, 
ingenious,  or  subtle  in  conception  or  expression. 
Also  ironicaily.   Obs. 

13.,  Cursor  M.  4677  (Gott,)  loseph.  .comandid  ..Depe 
celers  for  to  Jelue,  And  thoru  his  aun  witti  rede  FilJ  Jjaim 
wid  wines,  quite  and  rede.  1463  'Stonor  Papers  {Q^jvAcn)  I, 
62  It  [f<:.  the  matter!  must  have  wytiygydyng.  1551  Recordr 
Pathw.  Kno^vl.  Prcf.,  Ncuer  w.-is  arte  so  wonderfuU  witty 
..as  is  good  Geometry.  1551  R.  Robikson  tr.  Mores 
Utopia  Ep.  Transl.  (1S95)  iS  The  wittie  inuencion,  and  fine 
..disposition  of  the  matter,  a  156a  G.  Cavendish  IVolsey 
(1893)  5  A  mete  &  aptc  person  to  be  preferred  to  wytiy 
affaycrs.  1581  Pkttib  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  i.  (1586)  20 
The  wittie  answeres  which  bee  made  touching  this  purpose. 
t6ii  Bible  Prov.  viii,  12,  I  wisedome  dwell  with  prudence, 
and  find  out  knowledge  of  witty  inuentions.  1633  G.  Her. 
BERT  Temple^  Forerunners  ii,  if  I  please  him,  I  write  fine 
and  wittie.  1653  H.  More  Antid.  Ath.  1.  viii.  %  2  (1712)  22 
That's  the  witty  Fallacy  his  unwariness  has  intangled  hira 
in.  1700  Locke  Hum.  Und.  iv,  xvii.  {  4  (cd.  4)  409  The 
Fallacies  that  are  often  concealed  in  florid,  witty  or  involved 
Discourses. 

+  b.  Skilfully  devised  for  an  evil  purpose;  cun- 
ning, crafty;  (of  torment,  etc.)  ingeniously  con- 
trived, *  exquisite'.    Obs* 

s6oa  imi  Pi.  Return  fr.  Pamass.  I.  L  zii  Sule  sinnes  arc 
stale:  now  doth  the  world  begin  To  take  sole  pleasure  in  a 
witty  sinne.  1619  Fletcher  Knt,  Malta  v.  i,  Expectawitly, 
and  a  fell  revcige  !  16x3  Massinger  Dk.  Milan  v.  ii,  Let 
me  pronounce  vpon  this  wretch  all  torture  That  witty  cruelly 
can  inuent.  1649  Jkr.  Taylor  Gt,  Exemfi.  i.  Disc.  iv.  128 
Some.. in  witty  torments  excelled  the  cruelty  of  many  of 
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their  persecutors,  c-1670  Hobbes  Behemoth  (1679)  254  He 
cail'd  a  Parliament,  and  gave  it  tlie  Supreme  Power,  to 
the  end  that  they  should  give  it  to  him  again  ;  was  not  this 
witty?  168X-6J.  Scott  CAr.  i//^  (1747)  IIL  612  The  most 
witty  and  exquisite  Torments. 

fS.  (Jransf.  from  i  b.)  Showing,  or  springing 
from,  good  judgement  or  discernment;  wise,  dis- 
creet, sensible.    Obs. 

ci38o\Vyclif  irivS.  (18S0)  220  pel  louen  more..}>e  most 
witti  reulis  of  ihu  crjst  (?an  |>e  vnwitti  constitucions  of synful 
.  .men.  a  1475  G.  Ashbv  Actiz-e  Policy  741  Your  manly  & 
wytti  diligence.  1553  M.  Wood  tr,  Gardiner's  De  Vera 
Obed.y  Bonner's  Pnf.  3  b.  What  a  witti  part  it  is,  for  a  man 
to  suspend  his  iudgemeiit,  and  not  to  be  rashe  in  gcuing  of 
sentence.  £'1560  Ingelknd  Disob.  Child  Peror.  G  iv,  Here 
ye  niaye  learne  a  wyttie  lesson.  « 1593  Marlowe  Ovid's 
Elegies  i.  viii,  Trust  me,  to  giue,  it  is  a  witty  thing.  1656  R. 
Fletcher  tr.  Martial  ix.  Epigr,  vi,  Thou  very  fain  wouldst 
Priscus  wed,  I  wonder  not,  'tis  witty  so  to  doe.  1710  Brit, 
Apollo  IIL  No.  79.  3/1  The  Bold  assert  'tis  Witty  to  be 
Brave, ..The  Timerous  Wittily  decline  all  Strife. 

7.  Possessing  wit  (see  Wit  sb.  7) ;  capable  of  or 
given  to  saying  (or- writing)  brilliant  or  sparkling 
things,  esp.  in  an  amusing  way;  smartly  jocose  or 
facetious. 

1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err,  iir.  \.  110,  I  know  a  wench  of  ex- 
cellent discourse,  Prettie  and  wittie.  1653  Walton  Angler 
ii.  45  Viat.  Is  not  mine  Hoste  a  witty  man?  Pise.  Sir,  To 
speak  truly,  he  is  not  to  me ;  for  most  of  his  conceits  were 
either  Scripture-jests,  or  lascivious  jests;  for  which  I  count 
no  man  witty.  1684  W.  Winstanley  EuglaneCs  Worthies 
345  Plautus, . .  by  his  conversing  with  jocular  Wits, . .  became 
so  famously  witty,  or  wittily  famous,  as.. he  attained  to  an 
extraordinary  height  in  the  Comique  strain.  1731-8  Swift 
Pol.  Conversat.  Introd.  14  Whatever  Person  would  aspire 
to  be  completely  witty,  smart,  humourous,  and  polite.  1849 
Froude  Nem.  Faith  (ed.  2)  103  We  are  witty  if  it  be  so,  not 
for  applause  but  for  affection.  18^8  Browning  La  Saisiaz 
596  Learned  for  the  nonce  as  Gibbon,  witty  as  wit's  self 
Voltaire. 

fb.  Sharply  critical,  censorious,  sarcastic.   Obs, 
or  merged  in  prec.  sense. 

1601  Shaks.  Airs  Well  11.  iv.  32  Go  too,  thou  art  a  wittie 
foole.  163a  G.  Herbert /V/«^ /tf  yWw//tf  xxvi.  (1652)  to6 
Being  partiall  to  themselves  and  witty  to  others.  1718 
Addison  Spect.^  No.  530  pa  Will  Honeycomb,  who  was  so 
unmercifully  witty  upon  the  Women.  1748  Richardson 
Clarissa  (1768)  II.  75  My  Mother.. says,  1  am  too  witty; 
Anglicfi,  too  pert. 

8.  Of  speech  or  writing  :  Characterized  by  or  full 
of  wit  (see  Wit  sb,  8)  ;  cleverly  amusing,  *  spark- 
ling *,  smartly  facetious  or  jocular  ;  f  sarcastic. 

1588  Skaks.  L,  L.  L.  v.  i.  ^  Your  reasons,  .haue  beene.. 
witty  without  affection, audacious  without  impudency.    1601 
—  Ttvel.  N.  III.  ii.  46  Be  curst  and  briefe:  it  is  no  matter 
how  wittie,  so  it  bee  eloquent,  and  full  of  inuention.     1639 
N.  N.  tr.  Dh  Bosq's  Cojupl.  Woman  i.  30  The  Melancholy 
[humour] . .  is . .  too  grosse  for  witty  conceits  and  apt  replies. 
1700  T.  Brown  tr.  Fresny's  Amusem.  152  Your  Gentlemen 
that  speak  sharp  and  witty  Things.     170a  .Steelr  Funeral    1 
II.  37  This  is  not  one  of  your  Tringham  Trangham  Witty    ' 
things,  that  your  Poor  Poets  write.    1733  Swift  Apol,  Lady 
Carteret  146  The  powder'd  courtier's  witty  sneer.     1744 
CoRBYN  Thomas  Ess.  Wit,  Humour^  etc.  37  Satire  is  a 
witty  and  severe  Attack  of  mischievous  Habits  or  Vices. 
i8a9  LvTTON  Devereux  I.  i.  He  told  the  wittiest  stories  in 
the  world  without  omitting  anything  in  them  but  the  point. 
1880  '  OuiDA  '  Moths  i,  '  Of  course  !   One  always  marries    \ 
girls;  how  stupid  you  are ',  said  Lady  Dolly...  The  coun-    ■ 
sellor  smiled  grimly, '  And  then  you  will  be  a  grandmother ',    i 
be  said. . . '  1  suppose  you  think  that  witty ',  said  Lady  Dolly. 

9.  Comb,  (parasynthetic  and  adverbial),  as  wilty- 
braimJy  -conceited^  -feigned,  -patedj  -pelly  adjs. 
(all  in  sense  2,  and  obs.  or  arch.). 

1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  i.  vi.  746  Japhetus'  witty- 
fained  Son.  159^  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  50  Some  politique 
delegatory  Scipio,  or  witty  pated  Petito.  1600  Breton 
Strange  Fortunes  14  No  lesse  wittyconceitedof  her  dreame, 
then  noting  the  cariage  of  her  humor.  1606  Sylvester  Du 
Bartas  11,  iv.  11.  Magnificence  684  Queinf  witty-pretty  Toyes. 
1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xii,  The  smart  witty.pated  lawyers. 
i8ao  —  Monast.  xv,  A  witty-brained.. and  accomplished 
CQiiTtier. 

Wituper,  Sc.  var.  Vitupbr  sb.    Obs. 

■Witute(n,  obs.  forms  of  Without, 

Witwail(winw9l).  T>iowdtal.  Foi-ms:6-7  wit- 
wol,  6-8  witwal,  8-9  whitwall,  6-  witwall.  [a, 
early  mod.  G.+wzV/^7(;<7/(^, also  t«'«(/«£/fl/(Gesner), 
now  Tvt'dewal,  wiedewal\  =j  MLG,  xveddewale,  early 
Flem.  widewael  (Kilian).    Cf.  Woodwall,] 

f  1.  Tiie  Golden  Oriole,  Oriolus  galbttla.    Obs. 

15^  Turner  Avium  Praecip.  I  7,  XAwptov, uireo,..  Anglice 
a  uuituuol,  Germanicc  eyn  wilwol,  oder  eyn  weidwail.  i6ox, 
1658, 1676  [see  LoRio  r],  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Collog.  514 
But  one  can  hardly  guess  for  what  reason  the. .Raven  and 
the  Witwal  [L.  chlorio\ , .\i2Xti  one  the  other,  1678  Ray 
Willughbys  Ornith,  198  The  Witwall,  as  it  is  by  some 
called,  Galbula  seu  Picus  nidum  suspeudens. 

2,  The  Green  Woodpecker(  ^^r;«;/j  viridis)  or  the 
Greater  Spotted  Woodpecker  {Dendrocopus  major). 

1668  Charleton  Onomast.  86  Picus  firidis. .the  Hick- 
wall,  Witwall,  or  Green-Wood. pecker.  1678  Ray  W/llug/i. 
by's  Otnifh.  137  The  greater  spotted  Woodpecker  or  Witwall. 
1844  Hood  Haunted  House  i.  62  The  ringing  of  the  Whit- 
wall's  shrilly  laughter, 

tWitword.  Obs.  Ch'iedy norlh.  Also4wite-, 
4-6  wyt-,  5  wytte-,  6  witt- ;  4-5  -worde  ;  6  wyt- 
w^ard.  [OE.  wiiword  contract,  agreement,  f.  wit- 
WiT  z/.l  +  Word  sb. ;  later  associated  with  Wit  z;,2] 
A  will  or  testament ;  also,  a  covenant  (in  the 
scriptural  sense)  :   =  Testament  sb.  1,  4. 
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?o97  Laws  Mthelred  in,  %  3  Landcop  &  hlafordes  sifu-- 
&  lahcop  &  witword  &  ^ewitnes,  \>^\.  (jaet  stande,  t>a:t  hit 
nan  man  neawende.  c  1080  Charter  Will.  I  in  Thorpe  Char- 
ters  (1865)  439  Ofer  j^aeni  landum  3e  Ealdred  aercebiscop 
hiefS sifi})an  be?;itan.  .on  witword  o\"\3e  on  caupland.  a  1300 
E.  E.  Psalter  xxiv.  [xxv.]  10  To  sekand  his  witcword.  1338 
R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  153  Fulfille  I  salle  in  dede  ^ 
kynges  witworde,  1393  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  L  1S6  In  kase 
be  that  this  wytword  will  noght  perfurnysche,  I  will  it  be 
abrydged.  141X  26  Pol.  Poans  x.  loi  Man,  how  darst  Jjou 
.  .My  wit  word  \\i\>  J^y  mouJ>  teche,  And  in  ]>y  werkis  J>ou 
.seyst  hit  nay?  1471  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  III.  180,  I  will 
that  bothe  my  !•  wyll  and  my  wytword  be  fulfySd  of  the 
hoole  that  is  my  propvr  guddysat  thistyme.  xs^s  (^hurc/nv. 
Ace,  IFigtoftf  Line.  (Nichols  1797)  199  Rec.  for  ye  Wytword 
of  Willm  Brygthe  i*. 

fWi-ty,  a.    Obs,  rare.     [f.  Wite  j^.2  + -y  1.] 

Blameworthy. 

1530  Palsgr.  329/2  Wytye  in  faulte  for  a  t\iyng,faulteitj:. 

t  Witzchonra.  Obs.  [a.  F.  vitchonra,  a. 
Polish  wilczura  wolf-skin  coat,  f.  wilk  Wolf  j^.] 
A  style  of  lady's  mantle  (see  quots.)  fashionable 
c  1820-35.     -A-lso  ottrib. 

1833  La  Belle  AssembUe  Dec.  269/1  Witzchoura  pelisse 
oi  gros  de  Naples  ^..Vc'w^xvi^d.  with  a  very  broad  border  of 
swansdown.  1833  Ladies  Pocket  Mag.  i.  38  The  witchoura 
is  a  very  ample  mantle,  made  with  a  very  deep  collar,  and 
cape,  and  long,  loose  sleeves.  1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  p.  v/i 
[The  mantle]  is  of  the  Witzchoura  form,  drawn  close  at  the 
back,  with  large  Turkish  sleeves,  and  a  deep  falling  collar. 
[1898  Lady  M.  Loyd  tr.  Ozanne's  Fashion  in  Paris  \\\.  54 
Witzclwuras  had  not  yet  \c  j8o6]  come  into  vogue.] 

Wiue,  obs.  form  of  Wife  sb.^  Wive  v. 

Wiure  Her.^  var,  vivre  (F.  vivre  :—  L,  vipera 
Vipek),  a  barrulet  or  cotise  dancett^. 

1688  Holme  Aniioury  i.  ix.  90/2  He  beareth  Argent,  a 
Wiure,  Nebule,  counter  Nebule,  Sable.  A  Wiure  is  much 
less  than  either  Barrulett  or  Cotize.  Ibid.  i.  x.  102/1  A 
Wiure  nebulee  between  2  Colizes.  c  1828  Berry  Encycl. 
Her.  I.  Gloss.,  Wiure,  Wyer,  Viure,  Viuree,  and  Viurie. 

Wive  (wsiv),  V.  Forms  :  i  wifian,  (3  wifue), 
3-6  wyue  (-ve),  3-7  wiue,  7-  wive,  [OE. 
ivljian  (=  MLG.,  MDu.  wiven),  f.  wiyWiFE  sb."] 

1,  tnlr,  (t  rarely  r^.)  To  take  a  wife,  get  married, 
marry.  Const,  fon  {0),  with.    Also  occas.  with  it. 

_c888  i^LFRED  Boeth.  xi.  §  i  Manije  habbatS  ?;cno3  sesali- 
lice  sewifod.  c  1000  ^Ifrie's  Cations  vii.  in  'I'horpe  Laws 
(1840)  1 1.  346  He  ne  nioste  on  wydewum  wifijan.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  308  Judas . .  wiuede  o  Thamar.  a  laag  yuliana  12 
5ef  l>at  he,  .ne  schal  wiuen  on  me,  wiue  Jjer  his  wil  is.  c  1250 
Gen.  <5-  Ex.  158B  Quad  rebecca  to  hire  were,  Esau  wifuede  us 
to  dere.  X297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  6459  J^o  adde  hii  bo^e 
iwiued  wel.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  2896  'I'o  wiue  on  our  kinde. 
t^^o  Ayenb.  225  Zaynte  paul..zayt>  to  wodewon,  'huo  \tet 
guod  is,  he  him  hyealde  ine  \>tt  stat ;  and  yef  hit  him  na^t  ne 
lykejj,  he  him  wyui '.  c  1386  Chaucer  Clerk's  T.  117  Ther 
as  myn  herte  is  set  ther  wol  I  wyue.  c  1460  Wisdom  666  in 
Macro  Plays  57  Wndyrstondynge.  We  haue  \>&t  nedyt  vs, 
so  thryve  I ;  Jl^yll.  And  yfF  J>at  I  care,  neuer  wy ve  I.  1546 
J.  Heywood  Prov,  i.  xi.  28  It  is  harde  to  wiue  and  thryue 
bothe  in  a  yere.  1596  Shaks.  7"aw.  Shr,  i.  ii.  56,  I  haue 
thrust  my  selfe  into  this  maze,  Happily  to  wiue  and  thriue, 
as  best  I  may.  Ibid.  75,  I  come  to  wiue  it  wealthily  in 
Padua.  1606  Masston  Parasit.  v.  H4,  Goe  thy  waies  & 
wiue  with  whome  thou  wiltfor  my  part.  1774  Johnson  To 
Mrs.  Thraie  17  All  who  wisely  wish  to  wive,  1817  Byron 
Beppo  xcii.  With  any  other  women  did  you  wive?  1876 
Hardy  Ethelberta  xxvii.  Encouraging  Neigh  in  his  resolve 
to  wive, 

2.  Tobea  wife,  actasa  wife.    Also  with /V.  rare. 

1583  Melban'cke  Philotimus  E  j  b.  Were  it  not  very  ab- 
surd., for  maides  being  scarsc  borne,  to  begin  to  bride  it, 
and  say  in  so  doing  they  woulde  learne  to  wiue  it?  1639 
[sec  WiviNG/s/^a.].  189X  C.  E.  Nomon  Da?tfe's  Hell  i.  100 
Many  are  the  anknals  with  which  she  [sc.  a  she-wolf]  wives 
{orig.  acui  sammoglia]. 

3,  tra/ts.  To  take  to  wife,  make  one's  wife, 
marry,  wed  (a  woman)  ;  pa.pple.  made  or  become 
a  wife,  married  {to  a  man). 

1592  Warner  Alb.  Eng,  vii.  xxxv,  152  He  wyu'd  a  Lady 
passing  fatre.  1596  %\\K&s.Merch.  I'',  i.  ii.  145, 1  had  rather 
nee  should  shriue  me  then  wiue  me,  1676  Hobbes  Odyssey 
IL  203  Many  other  ladies  we  could  wive.  i848-;9  Lytton 
A".  Arthur  11.  ixv, '  Wived  to  my  son^  the  witch  will  soon  be 
steady  ! '  '  Wived  to  your  son  ? — she  is  a  wife  already  I '  i86a 
Meredith  Modern  Love  xxxv,  It  is  no  vulgar  nature  I  have 
wived.  1898  E.  P.  EvANS  Evol.  Ethics  i.  52  The  Magians 
continued  to  wive  their  sisters  in  conformity  to  ancient 
usage. 

4.  To  furnish  with  a  wife,  obtain  a  wife  for ;  to 
marry  lo  a  wife  :  chiefly  in  pa.pple.  married  (of  a 
man).    Obs.  or  arch. 

1513  More  Rich.  Ill  (1883)  61  Smal  pleasure  taketh  a  man 
of  al  that  euer  he  hath  beside,  yf  he  bee  wiued  against  his 
appetite.  1583  Meldanckb  Philotimus  X  iij  b,  Ihey  are 
euill  horsed,  and  worse  wiued,  that  ride  on  coltes  &  marrie 
younge  gighttes.  1597  Shaks.  2llen.iy,i.u.6i,  I  bought 
him  in  Paules,  and  hee'l  buy  mee  a  horse  in  Smithfield.  If 
I  could  get  mee  a  wife  in  the  Stewes,  I  were  Mann'd,  Hors'd, 
and  Wiu'd,  1604  —  0th.  ii.  i.  60  Mon. . .  Is  your  Geiierall 
wiu'd  ?  Cassio.  ^Iost  fortunately  :  he  hath  atchieu'd  a  Maid 
That  paragons  description,  1608  —  Per.  v.  ii.  10  He  is 
promisde  to  be  wiued  To  faire  Marina.  1670  Milton  Hist. 
Eng.  iiLWks.  1851  V.113  She.,  won  so  much  upon  his  fancy, 
though  already  wiv'd,  as  to  demand  her  in  mariage.  1816 
Crabbe  Flirtation  372  His  craft  contrived  To  get  the  Priest 
with  expedition  wived.  iSao  Scott /(/(Jwa^Axxxvii,  I  promise 
you.. that  young  Bennygask  shall  be  richly  wived.  1851 
W.  B.  MAcCABE^^rMrtlll.  xiv.  376, 1  [Henry] can  do  more 
strange  things  than  unwive  myself,  and  wive  you, 

fb.  with  il:  To  obtain  a  wife/or.   Obs,  rare. 

1608  J.  Day  Humour  out  of  Breath  i.  i.  B  3,  Oct... We 
one  day  get  A  husband  for  thee. ..  /'"//'...Wiue  it  for  them 
Isc,  mv  brothers],  you  shall  not  husband  me. 
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6.  To  become  the  wife  of,  many  (a  man ;  also 
tmnsf.  of  an  animal).    Obs.  or  arch. 

i6al  G.  Sakdvs  OTtiCi  Mtl.  ix.  (i6s6)  175  So  haue  I  scene 
two  Buls  together  close ;  The  fairest  Cow  in  all  the  pasture 
chose  To  wiae  the  Victor.  s8ia  Crabbe  Talcs  xii.  283  Served 
by  that  Villain— by  thb  Fury  wived— What  fate  is  mine  I 

^  fig.  To 'wed',  unite,  couple,   rare. 

i88«  Lowell  Z<i.'«<  Lit.  Ess.,  Gray  (i8gi)  2  The  thoughts, 
wived  with  words  above  their  own  level. 

Hence  Wived  (waivd),  fpl.  a. 

1613  Custlie  li'hDrt  IV.  end.  He  shalbe  intombed  with  a 
wived  maid.  1876  EhckI.  Brit.  V.  293/2  Gregory  VII.. 
determined.. that  no  Wived  priest  should  celebrate  or  even 
assist  at  the  Mass. 

Wivehood,  -less,  -ly ;  see  WintBOon,  etc. 

Wivel(l,  obs.  forms  of  Weevil. 

+  WiTCa,  "•  Obs.  Forms  :  4  wyfyne,  4-5 
■wyuen(e.  [f.  wiv-.  Wife  .f*.  +  -en  1.  (In  some 
instances  perh.  \vk.  gen.  pi.  oiwifi.y\  a.  Womanly, 
feminine,     b.  Wifely. 

ij6*  Langi-  p.  pi.  a.  v.  39  To . .  fette  horn  Felice  From 
wytiene  [v.r.  wyuen]  pyne.  <:  137S  Sc.  Ltg.  Saints  xxvi. 
INickatns)  178  His  body  waikly  he  fed,  &  wyfyne  company 
ay  fled,  c  1400  Trerisas  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  213  panne  t>e 
queene  bj-jede  here  housbonde  wi|>  benygne  {v.rr.  wyvene, 
wyvcn]  flaterynge  [L.  uxoriis  ditiratnenlis'\. 

Wiver  ^  (wsi'vaj).  north,  dial.  Also6wywer. 
[Identical  with  tvaver,  wafer,  luefer,  ^i  waiver, 
■fwayver,  f  weaver,  in  Waver  sb.^,  Side-waver, 
and  Northumb.  dial,  inwaver,  inwiver  (in  sense  a).] 
A  long  beam  of  wood.  a.  in  the  roof  of  a  house  ; 
in  +  wiver-tree,  Side-waver,  top  wiver.  b.  in  a 
boat  (see  quot.  1894). 

Ci3a5  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibhesw.  in  Wriglit  Vec.  170  Amont 
heccler  mettez  la  poutre  \glossed  the  wiver.tre].  1S3«  in 
Priory  0/  Finchale  (Siirtees)  445/2  [Timber  at  Durham 
sawn  into)  wywers,  rybbs,  wynd  balks.  1641  [see  Side- 
waver  1].  1641  Best  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  148  They  will 
sowe  downe  theire  thatch  in  fewer  places,  viz. ;  first  dose 
to  the  very  wall  plates,  then  two  foote  bclowe  the  side 
wivcrs,  then  two  mote  above  the  side  wivcrs,  and  lastly 
aboute  a  yarde  or  more  belowe  the  rigce-tree.  iZ^  North. 
Mmbld.  Gloss.,  IVrverf,  a  long  beam.  The  top  wiyere  is  the 
wind-balk  or  collar  beam  in  a  housetop.  The  side  wivere 
is  the  long  beam  on  which  frame-houses  formerly  rested. 
(Obs.)  [Misprinted  ivincre.'\  Ibid.,  IFiver,  one  of  the  tim- 
l>ers  or  wales  of  a  boat  on  which  the  seats  rest. 

Wiver  -  (wai-vaj).  rare.  [f.  Wive  v.  +  -er  1.] 
One  who  takes  a  wife. 

t888  Doughty  TriW.  Aral'ia  Deserta  II.  214  The  young 
negro  found  the  old  wiver  in  the  palms. 

Wiver(e,  "Wivem(e:  see  Wtver,  Wtvern. 
"Wivers,  obs.  f.  Vivers.  "Wives,  pi.  (and  obs. 
gen.  sing.)  of  Wife  sb. 

Wiving  (wsi-vii)),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  WiVE  v.  +  -ING 1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Wive  ;  taking  a  wife, 
marrj'ing,  marriage. 

IJ97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  5955  Hebi]>o3te  him.  .;if  ^er  ml5te 
be  eny  red  poru  wiuinge..vor  is  wif  was  dej.  1377 
Lakgu  P.  PU  B.  IX.  181  Whiles  (>ow  art  Jonge  ..Wreke 
|?e  with  wyuynge  ^if  l»ow  wilt  ben  excused.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth.  De  P.P.  11.  ii.  (1495)  b  ij  b/i  Angels,  .for  they  ben 
spyrytuall  &  bodylesse,  they  nede  nother  weddynge  ne 
wyuynge.  154a  Udall  Erasni.  Apoph.  -ji  He  allowed 
tbeim  that  wer  towarde  wiiiyng,  &  yet  wiued  not.  1567 
TuHBBKV.  Epit.,  etc  73b,  Let  wyuing  go,  lyue  single  aye. 
159X  H.  Smith  Prepar.  Marr.  27  In  wiuing  and  striuing, 
a  man  should  take  counsell  of  all  the  world  1596  Shaks. 
Merck.  K.  n.  ix.  83  The  ancient  saying . .  Hanging  and  wiuing 
goes  by  destinie.  i6s8  Wither  Brit.  Remetith.  v.  1832  The 
wivings  of  the  wise  King  Solomon.  1756  Monitor  No.  35. 
I.  324  The  consequence  of  so  much  wiving,  was  a  numerous 
progeny.  x87a  Ieaffreson  Brides  ft  BridaU  II.  54  In  a 
priest  the  act  of  wiving  was  under  no  lawful  circumstances 
positively  sinful,  loio  A.  Hilliers  Master-Cirl  vi.  152 
Since  the  world  and  wiving  began  was  there  ever  such  a 
woman  ? 

attrib.  cx6xo  Middleton,  etc.  Wido^v  v.  i.  (1652)^59  [He] 
Sayes  I'm  ordain'd  for  him;.. And  that  his  wiving  fate 
speaks  in  me  to  bim. 

So  Wlvln?  ppl. a. 

1630  Glapthorne  Wallenstein  lii.  iii.  The  wiving  Vine 
that  bout  the  friendly  Elme,  Twines  her  soft  limbes. 

■Wivish,  obs.  var.  Wifish. 

Wivres,  obs.  pi.  of  Wife  sb. 

Wiwi^  (wrw«).  [Maori,  = '  rushes '  (T.  Kendall 

Gram.  &  Vocab.  jV.  Z.   (1820)    228).]     A   New 

Zealand  rush  used  to  make  an  outer  covering  for 

the  roof  and  walls  of  a  house. 
>84a  W.  R.  Wade  7ourH.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  iii.  61  The  roof 

tof  the  house]  is  usually  completed  with  a  thick  covering  of 

wiwi  (a  small  rush).     1875  Treas.  Bot.  Suppl. 
Wi-wi  *  (wrwi).    Austral,  slang.    Also  wewi, 

wee-wee,  ooi-oui.    [ad.  F.  oui,  out  yes,  yes,  taken 

as  typical  of  the  French  language.]    A  Frenchman  ; 

also  as  pi,  the  French. 
1845  E.  J.  Wakefield  Adv.  N.  Z.  I.  iv.  94  If  I  had  sold 

the  land  to  the  White  missionaries,  mifht  they  not  have 

sold  it  again  to  the  Wiwi  ( Frenchmen)  or  Americans  ?   185a 

MuNDV  Antipodes  (1857)  180  Young  chiefs.,  who  will,  .. 

like  the  '  Wi-wis  *  of  Young  France,  indulge  occasionally  in 

what  that  volatile  people  style  *  refotutions  intestines  I'* 

1859  A.  S.  Thomso.s  Story  N.  Z.  I.  It.  i.  236  The  Wewis,  as 

the  French  are  now  called.     187a  Earl  Pembroke  &  G.  H. 

KiNGSLEV  .S".  Sea  Bubbles  i,  Would  that  the  imperious  '  (Dui. 

oui '  li.id  neverplaced  foot  upon  your  sacred  shores  1 

Wiylde,  Wiys,  obs.  forms  of  Wild,  Wise. 
Wizard  (wi-zatd),  sb.  and  a.    Forms :  5  wy- 
a  »ard,  -sar,  6  -sarde,  -zard,  wyuarde,  wissard, 
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Sc,  weser,  6-7  wisard,  (7  wiseard,  wizer),  7-8 
wizzard,  (vizard),  6-  -wizard,  [late  ME. wysar{d, 
f.  wys,  wis,  wissy  Wise  a.  +-aud.    The  pronuncia- 
tion with  voiced  s  (z)  follows  wisdom  and  wis£.'\ 
A.  sb. 

1 1.  A  philosopher,  sage:  =  WiSK  han  2.  Often 
tontempitioits*    Obs, 

The  seco.id  quot.  may  belong  to  sense  2. 

c  1440  Promp,  Farv.  530/1  Wysard  {K,  wysar),  sagaculus, 
t a\<flQCh€iier P l.fComing <>/ Antichrist y]\  Ant^chrisius. 
Out  on  the  \sc,  Enoch],  wyseard  [v.rr.  rasarde,  roysarde], 
withthy\vylesl  Forfalcsely  my  people  thou  begyles.  1547 
Bauldwin  Mar.  Philos,  i.  i.  (1550)  A  ij,  The  Grecians,  .haue 
therin  taken  great  paynes,  naming  it  first  Sophia,  and  suche 
as  therin  were  skilled  Sophistes  or  wysardes.  1594  [Grp:ene] 
Sclimus  214  Perhaps  you  thinke  that  now  forsooth  you  sit 
With  some  graue  wisard  in  a  pratling  shade.  1506  Spenser 
/*.  Q,  IV.  xii.  3  Therefore  the  antique  wisards  well  inuented, 
That  Venus  of  the  fomy  sea  was  bred.  1601  B.  Jonsom 
Poetaster  iv.  v.  (1905)  82  Albi.  I  haue  read  in  a  booke,  that 
to  play  the  foole  wisely,  is  high  wisdome.  Gall.  How  now, 
Vulcan  I  Will  you  be  the  first  wizard?  1676  Doctrine  of 
Devils  56  The  Politicians,  the  Philosophers,  the  Wizeis  of 
the  World.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  571  First  Ihe  wily 
Wizard  \sc.  Proteus]  must  be  caught,  For  unconstrain'd  he  . 
nothing  tells  for  naught.  X841  W.  Spalding  Italy^  II.  99 
Two  young  philosophers  and  wizards,  called  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles. 

2.  A  man  who  is  skilled  in  occnlt  arts ;  in  later 
nse,  a  man  who  practises  witchcraft  (the  masculine 
correlative  of  Witch  J($.2)  :   =  Wise  man  3. 

tOccas.  applied  to  a  woman. 

c  1550  Cheke  Matt,  ii,  i  When  Jesus  was  boorn  in  beeth- 
leem. .,  lo  then  y*  wisards  cam  from  th'estjparties  to  Jeru- 
salem. 155a  [see  Wise  man  3].  c  1574  G.  Harvey  Margi- 
nalia (1913)  163  Owr  vulgar  Astrologers,  especially  such,  as 
ar  commonly  termed  Cunning  nien  or  Artsmen.  Sum  call 
them  wissards.  1596  in  Spaliiing  Club  Misc.  I.  84  Sche  is 
convick.  .as  a  common  weser  and  socerer,  and  ordint  to  be 
brunt.  1606  Holland  Sueton.  237  Yet  to  none  was  he  more 
spitefully  bent  than  to  wiseards  and  Astrologers,  x6ax  [see 
White  witch].  1699  Milton  Nativity  23  The  Star-led 
Wisards  haste  with  odours  sweet.  1674  Hobbes  Odyssey  73, 
I  was  forc't  to  come  T"  inquire  of  th' Wizard,  old  Tiresias, 
What  tlie  Fates  say  about  my  going  home.  1713  Swift 
Author  upon  Himself  f  Clowns  on  Sch..<lars  as  on  Wizards 
look.  And  take  a  Folio  for  a  conj'ring  Book.  1751  Tryal 
T.  Collet  (ed.  3)  3  A  large  Mob,  .at  TrJng. .declaring  Re- 
venge against  Osborne  and  his  Wife,  as  a  Witch  and  a 
Vizard.  i8aS  Honk  Every-day  Bk.  I,  942  In  July,  1825, 
a  man  was  'swam  for  a  wizard*,  at  Wickham-Skeith,  in 
SuflTolk.  1851-61  Mavhew  Lond.  Labour  III.  10;;,  I  call 
myself  a  wizard  as  well;  but  that's  only  the  polite  term 
for  conjurer;  in  fact,  I  should  think  that  wizard  meant  an 
astrologer,  and  more  of  a  fortune.ieller,  1872  Hardwick 
Trad.  Lane,  133  A  wizard  who  had  wrought  sad  havoc 
amongst  his  neighbour's  cattle.  1897  F.  Thompson  Neiu 
Poems  w^  To  dower  her,  past  an  eastern  wizard's  dreams. 

b.  iransf,  and_/ff. :  esp,  a  man  who  *  does  won- 
ders *  in  his  profession  :  in  recent  use  often  trivially 
applied  to  an  expert. 

TIte  Wizard  of  the  North,  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

1620  Sheltom  2nd  Pt.  Don  Quix.  xxxi.  201,  I  haue  heard 
my  Master  say,  who  is  the  very  Wizard  of  Histories, .  .when 
he  came  [etc.].  1817  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  vi.  xxiii,  The 
choicest  winds  of  Heaven,  which  are  enchanted  To  music, 
by  the  wand  of  Solitude,  That  wizard  wild,  1858  Haw- 
thorne Fr.  <5-  //.  Note-bks,  (1871)  II,  35  Gerard  Dow,  and 
other  old  Dutch  wizards,  who  painted,  .such  earthern  pots 
that  they  will  surely  hold  water.  1871  L.  Stephen  Hours 
in  Libr.yScott  (1874)  218  Some  reason  for  suspecting  that 
the  great  '  Wizard '  has  lost  some  of  his  magic  power.  1903 
IVestni.  Gaz.  31  Aug.  7/2  The  wizard  of  yacht-building. 

c.  A  witch-doctor  or  medicine-man. 

x&(s  Darwin  ^Vj/.A'a/.  x.  (1879)  214  Each  familyor  tribe  has 
a  wizard  or  conjuring  doctor.  1889  Rider  Haggard  Allan^s 
IVife  28  This  man. .had  for  some  years  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  Wizard-in-chief  to  the  tribe. 

3.  attrib,  and  Comb.^  as  wizard-craft,  -finder^ 
"fnan^  -swarm  ;  wizard-woven  adj, 

1819  Shelley  Faust  ii.  210  Wizard-swarms  cover  the 
heath  all  over.  1819  Keats  Otho  in.  ii,  If  he  flames  longer 
in  this  wise  I  shall  believe  in  wizard-woven  loves.  1876  H. 
Brooks  Natal  334  The  wizard- finder  is  not  unfrequenily 
turned  to  account  by  the  stronger  men  of  a  tribe.  1891 
Kipling  Life's  Handicap  -z-jj  He  went  to  Juseen  Daze,  the 
wizard-man  who  keeps  tlie  Talking  Monkey's  Head,  1807 
Folk*  Lore  lA.?ir.  53  Wizardcraft  has  the  same  ultimate  origin 
as.. the  fairy  belief. 

B.  adj,  1,  Having  the  powers  or  properties  of 
a  wizard ;  that  practises  wizardry ;  hence  gen. 
havinfj  magical  or  witching  power  or  influence. 

1579  Hake  Nerves  out  of  Pozvles  (1872)  F  iiij  b,  O  wylie 
wincking  wyzard  Woolues.  1649  Hammond  Sernt,  vi.  Wks. 
1684  IV,  506  That  wizard  flesh  within  us,  that  hath  thus 
bewitch'd  us  to  its  false  pleasures.  1679  Dryden  &  Lee 
CEdipus  IV.  i.  55  Thou  blind  old  wizard  Prophet.  1746  W. 
Collins  Ode  to  Liberty  Antistr,  2  Beyond  the  Measure  vast 
of  Thought,  The  Works,  the  Wizzard  Time  has  wrought  ! 
*747  —  Ode  to  Manners  11  Some  Pow'r..At  whicti  the 
Wizzard  Passions  fly.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  ./I/yj/.  Udolfho 
xlix,  Or  in  some  shadowy  glen's  romantic  bower.  Where 
wizard  forms  their  mystic  charms  prepare.  i8ao  Shelley 
Witch  AtL  xxvi.  All  day  the  wizard  lady  sate  aloof,  Spell- 
ing out  scrolls  of  dread  antiquity.  >83S  Lytton  Rienzi 
ni.  ii,  These  wild  and  wizard  extremes  of  life.  1897  Daily 
NeivsiA,  June  5/3  The  artificial  production  of  diamonds  by 
the  wizard  chemist  of  to-day. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  associated  with  wizards 
or  wizardry  ;  hence  gen,  magic,  enchanted,  be- 
witched. 

1638  Mir.TON  Lycidas  55  Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona 
high,  Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wisard  stream. 
c  1796  RoscoK  in  Carrie  Burns's  Wks.  (1800)  1.  343  And  let 
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Despair,  with  wizard  light,  Disclose  the  yawning  gulf  below. 
1808  Scott  Marmion  111,  xx.  Lord  Giff'ord.  .tarried  not  his 
garb  to  change.  But,  in  his  wizard  habit  strange,  Came 
K>rth.  1813  —  Trierm.  ni.  xxv, Ihe  wizard !,ong at  di.stance 
died,  As  if  in  ether  Ijorne  astray,  1817  Moobk  LaUaRcokh^ 
P'ire-U'orshippers  11.  221  Those  tow'rs  sublime,  ..Were 
sever'd  from  the  haunts  of  men  By  a  wide,  deep,  and  wizard 
glen,  c  iSao  S.  Rogers  Italy^  Intervie-w  194  Tasso,  Guarini, 
waved  their  wizard- wands,  Peopling  the  groves  from  Arcady. 
1850  Tennvson  In  Mem,  cxxii,  The  wizard  lightnings  deeply 
glow,  1918  N.  MuNRO  Jaunty  Jock  ii.  20  It  was  like  as 
they  were  in  some  wizard  fortress  cut  from  rock. 

3,   Comb. :  wizard-like  a,    =  Wizardly  a, 

i8S9  G^'O.  Eliot  Adam  Bede  v,  I  know  you  are  fond  of 
queer,  wizard-like  stories. 

Hence  {nonce-wds.)  Wi'zardess,  a  female  wizard, 
witch;  Wi'zardism,  wizardry;  f  Wizardizlng 
ppl.  a.,  practising  wizardry  or  witchcraft ;  Wi'zard- 
ship,  wizardry. 

1789  H.  Walpole  Lei.  Hannah  More  a  Aug.,  I  wish  my 
Macbethian  *wizardess  would  tell  me  *tnat  Cowslip  Dale 
should  come  to  Strawberry  Hill '.  1866  Cornh.  Mag.  Mar. 
353  It  was  vaguely  left  to  force  the  belief,  that  on  this 
occasion  our  basket  either  carried  a  distinguislied  wizardess, 
or. .a  wondrous  medium.  1682  W.  Richards  Wallogr,  96 
The  study  of  *Wizzardism  hath  also  been  famous  amongst 
them.  17*6  De  Fo«  Hist.  Devil  11.  ix.  Whether  Wizardism 
made  them  ugly,  that  were  not  so  before.  1603  Harsnet 
Pop.  Impost,  xxi.  135  *Wisardizing  Augurs,  imposturizing 
South-sayers.  x88a  Mabel  Collins  O^fi-^j  II,  252  Vansit- 
tart  had  learned  the  secrets  of  *wizardshjp  during  bis  travels. 

Wizard  (wi-z^id),  v,  rare.     [f.  piec.  sb.] 

f  1,   trans.  To  call 'wizard \    Obs,  nonce-use 

1603  Sir  C.  Heydon  Jud,  Astrol.  m.  iii  If  M.  Chamber 
had  considered  that  Aristotle  and  the  Grecians  had  their 
chiefe  knowledge  from  these  nations  that  were  Astrologers, 
he  could  neuer  (for  shame)  haue  wisarded  them.  Ibid.  vi.  179, 

2.  Topractisewizardryupon,to bewitch  ;  todrive 
away  as  by  magic. 

1898  A,  Austin  Lamia's  Winter-^uarters  61  The  last 
lingering  trails  of  mist  were  gradually  wizarded  away.  1900 
Folk-Lore  (1901)  June  177  If  yah  be  a  wizard,  wizard  me. 

So  Wi'zarding  vbl,  sb.,  the  practice  of  wizardry, 
witchcraft,  or  magic  art. 

x668  WiLKiNs  Real  Char.  337  Those,  .cheating  Arts  of 
Manteia  or  Wizarding,  with  which  the  world  always  haih 
been. .abused.  1924  Black-w.  Mag.  Nov.  650/1  When  the 
people  think  that  the  wizard  half  of  him  is  not  sufficiently 
potent  in  spells,  they  get  to  wizarding  on  their  own  account. 

Wizardly  (wi-zajdli),  a.  Now  rare,  [f. 
Wizard  j^, -f-LY  1.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  character- 
istic of,  or  resembling  a  wizard  or  wizardry, 

X588  J.  Hakvey  Disc.  Probl.  23  O  wyzardly  dreame  of 
dreames  I  1596  Nashe  Saffron  Walden  N  2  b,  No  wizardly 
astronomer  of  them  all  ever  dreamed  of  any  such  calcula- 
tions. 16x3  PuRCHAS  Pilgrimage  WW.  iv.  629  By  wisard  ly 
and  deuiilish  practises  to  vp-hold  his  owne  greatncsse, 
A  1648  Ld.  Herbert  lien.  VIII  (1683)  404  Divers  feigned 
Miracles,  accompanied  with  some  Wisardly  Unsooth  say- 
ings. 165a  Gaule  Magastrcm.  24,  1  count  the  Jewish 
wizzardly  fable  not  here  worth  the  relating.  X893  Scribner's 
Mag.  May  597/2  A  power  which  seemed  sometimes  to  have 
a  touch  of  the  weird  and  wizardly  in  it.  X913  Jami.s  Hooper 
Souvenir  of  George  Borrow  Celebr.  14  Sergeant  Bagge's 
encounter  with  the  wizardly  creature. 

Wizardry  (wi-zajdri).  [f.  Wizabd  sb,  -t-  -by.] 
1.  The  art  or  practice  of  a  wizard  or  wizards ; 
wizardly  or  magic  skill ;  witchery,  witchcraft. 

1583  GoLDiNG  Calvin  on  Deut.  cix.  671/1  If  tbe^e  [in- 
chanteis  or  witches]  be  forbidden;  we  must  vnderstand., 
y'  all  other  kinds  of  Wisardrie  are  deadly  crimes.  1665 
Patrick  Pilgrim  vii.  23,  I  never  used  any  other  Wizzard[r]y 
to  make  my  Land  better  than  my  neighbours,  but  what 
you  will  find  to  lye  in  these  Spades,  Ploughs,  and  Oxen. 
1796  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  XX.  535  The  Arabic 
wizardry  of  the  Italian,  the  elfen  mythology  of  the  German 
poet,  seemed  to  offer  rival  resources  for  a  supernatural 
machinery.  1853  Browning  Men  ^  Women  u  An  Epistle 
249  The  learned  leech  Perished  in  a  tumult  many  years  ago, 
Accused,  .of  wizardry.  i86x  S.  Thomson  Wild II.  111.  (ed.  4) 
«39  All  the  witcheries  and  wizardries  that  found  home  in 
the  imaginations  of  the  people,  1877  Symonds  Renaiss.  It. 
vi.  343  As  a  physiognomist  and  diviner,  he  acquired  a 
reputation  bordering  on  wizardry. 
b.  trans/.  Magic  lore, 
1876  E.  Dowden  Poems  196  There  I  will  sit,  and  score  rare 
wisardry  In  characters  vermilion,  azure,  gold. 

2.  fig.  *  Magical  *  or  *  bewitching*  art,  power,  or 
influence  ;  *  magic '. 

1884  J.  Parker  Apost.  Life  II.  265  Time,  .works  its  won- 
drous wizardry  upon  the  mind.    \^t  Academy  :io  hM%.  113/3 
I     So  fascinating  a  writer  is  Mr,  Matthew  Arnold,  so  all  con- 
j    guering  is  his  own  wizardry.     1901  *L.  Malet'  Calmadyv. 
i    ii,^Vou  have  employed  a  certain  wizardry  in  the  furnishing 
ofthat  room. 

Wize,  obs.  f.  or  var.  Wise. 

Wizen  (wi*z*n),  a.  Also  wizzen.  [Clipped 
f.  Wizened,  the  resultant  form  suggesting  a  ppl, 
adj.  in  -en."]   =  Wizened  2. 

1786  Mme.  D'Arblav  Diary  j6  Aug.,  A  thin,  little,  wizen 

j    old  gentleman,  .came  up.      1837  Lett.  fr.  Madras  (1843)  49 

I    The  ladies  are  all  young  and  wizen,  and  the  gentlemen  arc 

j    all  old  and  wizen.   1867  Irollope  Chron.  Barset  xxxvii.  Her 

'    little  wizen  face  was  as  sharp  as  ever.     1880  F.  G.  Lee  Ck. 

I    under  Q.  Eliz.  II.  336  Her  now  drawn  and  wizen  features. 

Comb.  1837  Barham  Ingot.  Leg.,  Spectre  Tappington  ad 

fin.,  A  dingy  wizzen-faced  portrait.  ^  1888  Fergus  Hume 

Jlfme.  Midas  i.  ii,  A  smalt,  wizen-looking  little  man. 

Wizen  (wi*z'n\  v.     Also  5  wisen,  6  wisne, 

8-9  wizzen.    [OE.  wisnian,  weosnian  (also  dwis- 

nian^  forwisniafi)  =  OHG.  wesancn,  -{e)nen,  also 

j    ar-,  ir-f  finvesenen^  ON.  visna  (Sw.  vissna^   Da. 

I   visne)]  cf.  0^,visinn  (Sw.,  Da.  visseti)  withered. 
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palsied  :  f.  Tent,  wis-y  whence  also  MHG.  wesel 
weak,  perished;  cf.  Lith,  vpti  to  wither,  L. 
viescere  to  wither,  W.  gwyw  (: —  *wtswo-)  withered, 
QHx.feugtid  *  marcor ',] 

1.  iittr.  Of  plants:  To  dry  up,  shrivel,  wither. 
Also  trans/,  of  persons,  their  features,  etc.  See 
also  Wizened. 

c^^o  W^RFERTH  Gregory* 5  Dial.  134  Heo  byS  scswenced, 
)>xt  heo  weornaS  [  MS,  O.  weosnaS] «  brosnaj*  in  hire  sylfre. 
^950  Lindisf.  Gosp,  John  xv.  6  Jif  huaelc  in  mec  ne  wunas 
Xesendcd  bio  buta  sua:lce  tuigga  &  dryse'S  vel  wisne5.  97X 
Biickl.  Horn.  11$  pa  he  [jc.  the  world]  Jjus  fje;^er  wxs . .  pa 
wisnode  he  on  Cristes  halisra  heortum.  c  1050  Voc.  in  \Vr.- 
Wulcker  343  Aricia,  weosniendie. 

a  1450  MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48  If.  90  pe  tre  weloid  &  wisened 
sone,  &  wex  olde  and  dry. 

1787  Gkose  Prov.  Gloss.y  Wtzzcn^  to  wither.  N.  1818 
Todd,  To  Wizen^  to  wither;  to  become  dry t.. Common  in 
several  parts  of  the  north  of  England.  1864  J.  Gilbert 
&  G.C.  Churchill  Dolomite  Mountains  .^qz  After  wizening 
with  cold  for  an  hour,  we  ran  down  to  the  hut  for  breakfast. 
1883  D.  C  Murray  Hearts  xxvi,  His  plump  features 
wizened,  and  his  rosy  cheeks  grew  white. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  wither  or  shrivel.    Sc. 
1513  Douglas  ^neis  vi.  xii.  43  Tharfor  thai  sufFir  panis 

and  turment,.  .Sum  stentit  bene  In  wisnand  windis  wak. 
a  189s  R.  APL.  Calder  Berivicksh.  Bard  (i8g-)  223  Self 
has  gained  the  upper  han'.  An'  wizened  up  their  hearts. 

Wizen,  Sc.  and  north,  f,  Weasand. 

Wizened  (wiz'nd),a.  Forms  :  6wysiiit,  -yt, 
8  wisseu'd,  8-9  wizened,  9wiz(z)ened,wizzen*d, 
wizend,  wizzent,  wiazzent.  [orig.  Sc.  and  north. : 
f.  Wizen  v.  +-ed1.] 

1,  Of  plants,  foliage,  wood,  etc, ;  Dried  iip, 
withered,  shrivelled. 

1513  Douglas  ^neis  vir.  Prol.  124  In  heych  wysnit  treis, 
The  soir  gltd  quhislis  loud.  1721  Ramsay  Prosp,  Pienty  g-^ 
Theantient  Nations,  .Maun  studyc!oss..Affa'  the  wissen'd 

Leaves  of  Spite  to  shake,    xjzt  —  Ode  to  Mr.  F 7  The 

Nags  and  Nowt  hate  wissen'd  Strae.  i8a6  G.  Beattie 
yohn  O'  Arnha  (ed.  5)  58  Their  wizzent  timbers  stour'd  like 
sneishin  !  1853  Hawthorne  Tanglcwood  T.^  Pomegranate 
Seeds  196  He  set  down  the  golden  salver,  with  the  wizened 
pomegranate  upon  it.  1880  Howells  Undiscov.  Country 
IX,  The  fanner  had  ceased  to  coax  his  wizened  crops  from 
the  sterile  soil.  xZ&z  Garden  18  Mar.  183/3  There  is  some 
excuse  for  eating  wizened  Muscats. 

2.  Of  persons  or  animals,  their  features,  etc. : 
Shrunken  and  dried  up,  thin  and  shrivelled,  f  Also 
of  the  throat,  parched. 

1513  DouGi^s  yEfitisix.  'it.  70  [The  wild  wolf's]  wysnyt 
throt,  havand  of  blude  sic  thrift,  Gendris  of  lang  fast  sic  ane 
appctyte.  17*8  Ramsay  Last  S/,  Afiser  iv,  Tlie  wissen'd 
beardless  wights  Wha  herd  the  wives  of  eastern  knights. 
1785  Burns  is/  Epist.  Davie  xi.  Til  light  now,  and  dight 
now.  His  \sc,  Pegasus'sJ  sweaty,  wizen'd  hide.  18x8  Scott 
Heart  Midi,  xviii,  Wadna  I  set  my  ten  talents  in  your 
wuzzent  face  for  that  very  word?  x866  G.  Macdonalo 
Ann.  Q.  Neighb,  xxx.  (1878)^18  A  Uttle  wizened  creature, 
with  more  wrinkles  than  hairs.  1871  L.  Stephen  Playgr. 
Eur.  (1894)  X.  253  His.  .wizened  face  had  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  features  of  good-humoured  goblins.  1903 
Meredith  Lett.  (191a)  11.  559  Your  visit  will  cive  you  a 
wizened  old  hen  instead  of  the  plump  pullet  you  look  for. 

Comb^  1890  W.  A.  Wallace  Only  a  .Sister?  xxxi,   I'll 
have  a  reckoning  with  the  wizened-^ced  old  rogue. 
b.  transf, 

x86a  Mrs.  Browning  Song  Ragged  Schools  28  In  God's 
liberal  blue  air  Peter's  dome  itself  looks  wizened.  1895 
Mf.beuitm  Amazing  Marr,  I.  xix.  209  Below  the  top  bars 
of  a  wizened  grate  was  a  chilly  fire.  X005  S»t  ^*  Treves 
Other  Side  Lant.  (1906)  11.  xix.  133  A  wizened  old  city 
hidden  among  the  bills. 

tience  Wlienedness. 

1887  Kipling  Plain  Talcs^  Bisara  0/ Pooree  (192^)  263  It 
was  his  wizenedticss  and  worthlessness  that  made  him  fall. . 
In  love  with  Miss  Hollis. 

Wize  roy,  Wizir,  obs,  ff.  Viceroy,  Vizier. 

Wizle  (waiz'l).  dial  («.  w.  midl.)  Forms  :  7 
wisall,  -ell,  8-9  wyzle,  9  w(e)isle,  wysle,  wisle, 
wizle.  [Obscurely  f.  Wise  j^. 2  Cf.WisoME,  wizer 
(Eng.  Dial.  Diet.).]  The  (green)  top  of  a  plant 
having  an  edible  root. 

Hence  tWlsaUed  a.  Her.^  having  the  wizles  of  a  speci- 
6ed  (incture. 

x688  Holme  Armoury  11.  iii.  55/1  The  tops  of  Carrats  and 
Parsnips  are  by  Gardiners  termed  Wisalls,and  someWisonies, 
so  then  according  to  the  terms  of  Art,  the  Carrat  is  Or, 
Wisalled  Vert.  Ibid.  ix.  181/2  Grass,  Roots,  Wisells,  Grains. 
ri746  J.  Collier  (Tim  Bobbin)  Viev}  Lane.  Dial.  Gloss. 
Wks.  (1775)  K1/2  IVyzles,  stalks  of  potatoes,  turnips,  etc, 
1886  Cheshire  Gloss.f  t^yzles,  the  stems  of  potatoes. 

Wizzard,  obs.  f.  Wizard.  Wizzel(l,  var. 
Weezle  Ods.    "Wizzen :  see  Wea.saki>,  Wizen. 

+  Wlaffe,  V.  06s.  [OE.  wlaffian,  of  imitative 
origin.  Cf.  ME.  blaffere,  blajfoorde  *traulus* 
(Promp.  Parv.  37).]  httr.  To  stammer;  to  speak 
indistinctly.  Hence  fWla'ffer,  fWla'fflng  vbi.  sb, 
and  ppi.  a.    Also  +Wla-ffering  vbl.  sb.  (?  erron.). 

10*5-50  Rule  Chrodegang  Ix.  (1916)  74  Of  J>am  deafiaS  ^a 
caran  &  wleafTat)  seo  tuiige.  a  1300  in  Horsimann  A Itengl. 
Leg.  (1875)  iig  An  old  mon  he  fond,  Bleryid  &  wlafTmg. 
c\j^%  Gloss.  iV.  de  Bibbesw.  in  Wright  I'oc,  173  A  checun 
mot  I'un  balbeye,^/<;«  wlaffes.  x340/4^^«i,  262  And  )>eruore 
ich  ne  ssolde  by  bote  a  wlafTere  ne  zigge  bing  to  Jje  nolle. 
cxuo  Nominate  (Skeat)  84  Man  drauelith  and  wlaffyth. 
ffi^  Trevisa  lligiien  (Rolls)  II.  159  By  comyxtioun.  .wi^* 
Danes  and.,Norm.'ins,  in  meny  t^e  contray  longage  is 
apayred,  and  soni  vset>  straunge  wlaffcrynge  \Caxton 
wlafTyng], 

tWlak,  wlach,  a.   Obs,    Forms  :  i  wlacu,  -o, 


wleeo,  3  wloe(o)h,  wleaoh,  3-4  wlaoh,  4  wlak, 

5  wlake.  [OE.  wtxc^  wlacu  (an  orig.  «-stem)  = 
MLG.  wlak  lukewarm  (whence  wlacheit  *  tepor ') ; 
cf,  OS.  wiakouy  MLG.  wla{c)ken  to  be  tepid ;  the 
ulterior  relations  are  doubtful.  For  the  phonology 
of  the  final  consonant   cf.   Freck  a,  (ME.  frtk^ 

frech).'\  Lukewarm,  tepid ;  also  Ji^.  Also  advb, 
in  wlach  hot  (cf.  MLG.  wlakwarm), 

C897  i^LFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxvil.  269  Da  ful  oft 
beo3  mid  wlacum  watre  gelacnode.  Jbid.  Iviii.  44^  Se  Sonne 
biS  wearm,  nailes  wlaco,  6e  god  S^ornlice  ongin'd,  &  eac 
Xeenda3.  cizoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  151  De  wop  j^e  man 
wepe3  for  his  emcristenes  wowe  cume'S  of  ^jc  wlactie  heorte. 
a  1225  Ancr,  R.  400  For3i  j^et  tu  ert  asc  wlech  bitweonen 
two,  nou3er  cold  ne  hot. '  cxsgo  S.  Eng,  Leg.  319/695  5if 
J>ov  nimst  ri^t  puyr  hot  watur  and  dost  cold  far-to,  t>ov 
mi^t  it  makieii  euene  wlach  \MS,  Harl.  wlak].  1432-50  tr. 
Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  522  In  comparisoun  to  that  [bote  bren- 
nyng]  ly^e,  oure  fier  is  but  as  it  were  wlache  hoot,  c  1450 
Bk.  Hawkiftgm  Kel,  Ant.  I.  304  Kepe  it  with  wlake  wyn 
unto  the  tyme. 

Wlanc^k,  wlank(e,  var.  Wlonk  Obs, 
t  Wlappe,  V.  Obs,  [app.  blending  of  lappe.  Lap 
Z/.2  with  Wrap  v,"]  trans.  To  wrap.  Also^^. 
^  C1380  WycLiF  iVliS.  (1880)  9^  Comunly  )>ei  ben..wlappid 
in  pride.  Ibid.  123  Siche  on  is  a  dede  careyne  gon  out  01 
his  sepulcre  wlappid  with  cloi>is  of  mornynge.  X382  —  Matt. 
xxvii.  59.  1^88—2  Tim.  ii.  4  No  man  holdinge  kny^thod  to 
God,  wlappith  [1382  inwlappith]  hym  siif  with  worldli  nedis, 
c  X449  Pecock  Re^r,  in.  v.  506  [Comm.  2  Tim.  ii.  4 :  see 

Ercc.  quot.]  Forwiu  grete  loidis  han  lasse  nede  forto  wlappe 
em  silf  in  worldli  nedis.  [1829  J,  Hunter  Ilallamshire 
Gloss.  S.V.,  In  wlapping  there  is  more  of  folding  over,  placing 
one  layer  over  another,  than  in  wrapping.  We  wrap  up  any 
thing  in  a  silk  handkerchief:  the  laundress  wlaps  up  the 
shirt  which  she  has  ironed.J 

tWlat,  sb.  Obs,  [OE.  wlsetta,  related  to  Wlatb 
V.     Cf,  MLG.  wlaie.'l     Nausea,  loathing,  disgust. 

^960  .'Ethelwold  Rule  St,  Benet  (Schroer  1885)  68  pelaes 
hchwylcne  wleattan  and  so^eSan  on  his  heortan  ne 
astyrije.  f  xooo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  35S  Wifj  spiw3an  & 
wlacttan.  .jenim  bares  Jelynde.  a  1250  Owl ^  Night.  1506 
If  l>u  bi^enchest  bwo  hire  oiligge  pu  myht  myd  wlate  )>e 
estebugge. 

•fWlat,  a.  Also  3  wlath.  [f.  prec.  or  next.] 
Nauseous,  loathsome.   Hence  i'Wla'tuess,  nausea. 

CX2SO  Gen.  <$■  Ex.  3300  A  welle  he  funde  at  marath,De 
water  was  biter  and  al  wlath.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P,  R. 
xvii.!xx.(Tollem.MS.),IuseJ)erofcomforte}>.  .l>estomak,and 
abatei>  wlatnesse  [Addit.  MS.  wlatcnesse ;  orig.  nauseam). 

+  Wlate,  V*  Obs,  Also  4  wlath,  5  wlatto. 
[OE.  wlaiian  =  MLG.  wlaten.'\ 

1.  intr.  and  impers.  with  dat.  To  feel  disgust  or 
loathing. 

c  xooo j^LFRic  Num.  xxL  5  Us wlataj;  nu  for  Sisum  eohtostan 
mete,     c  xooo  Sax,  Leechd.  II.  220  ponne  hie  mete  t'icgea'3 

6  drincaS,  bonne  wlata^  hie.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  86  ^if  heo 
hit  [sc.  the  filth  of  flattery]  stunken,  ham  wolde  wlatien  ^er 
a^ean.  Ibid.  400  For'di  t'et  tu  ert  ase  wlech . .  ^u  makest  me 
uorto  wlatien.  a  1250  OtvI  tf  Nig/tt.  354  Ouerfulle  make(> 
wlatie.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  3538  Swyche  men 
god  almy^ty  hatys  And  with  here  foule  synne  hym  wlatys. 
Ibid.  9932  5yf  pou  hym  louest,  with  synne  pou  wlates. 
13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P,  B.  305  With  her  vn-worjjelych  werk  me 
wiatez  wiih-inne.  <:x4So  Mirk's  Festial  47  His  hert  wold 
wlaton  and  be  aschamed  of  bymselfe,  to  ^nk  bat  he  wer 
conceyuet  of  so  fowle  J»yng. 

2.  trans.  To  loathe,  abhor. 

0x340  Hampole  Psalter  v.  7  Man  of  bl odes  &  swikel 
wlath  sail  lord,  1382  Wvclif  Eccl.  ii.  j8,  I  wlatede  alle  my 
bisynesse,  that., most  studiousU  I  trauailede.  CX395  Plow- 
man's T,  III.  109B  To  worship  god  men  wolde  wlate.  1493 
[H.  Parker]  Dives  ^  Pauper  (Pynson)  vi.  xvii.  t  viii.  The 
glose.  .seyth  that  it  b  amaner  of  spech  to  do  wlate  auoutre 
and  shewynge  that  auoutrye  is  ful  greuous. 

3.  To  disgust. 

c  X37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxiv.  {Pelagia)  187  Now  me  wlatis 
sa  myn  syne  pat  I  for-sak  it.  a  1400-50  ll^'ars  Alex,  5634 
It  wald  haue  wlated  any  wee  J)at  welth  to  be-hald. 

t  Wla'tfol,  a,    Obs,     [f.  Wlat  sb.  +  -ful.] 

1.  Nauseous,  loathsome. 

cx*30  Ilali  Meid.  (1922)  35  (MS.  Titus)  Hit  is  wlateful 
bing  for  to  Jjenkc  bron;  &  for  to  speke  b«r*t>fi  3et  wlate- 
fulre,  <z  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xiii,  2  Korbroken  and  wlatful 
made  b^i  are  In  J>air  thoghts.  1340  Ayenb.  241  t>e  wordle 
him  hild  uor  uyl  and  uor  wlatuol.  <r  1450  Mirks  Festial 
47  pe  sede  b^t  he  ys  conceyuet  of,  b^t  ys  so  fowle  yn  bym- 
selfe and  so  wlatfull. 

2.  That  lias  a  loathing  (^something),  rare. 
X387  Trevisa  Iligdeni^oXXs,)  II,  167  Ful  vnpacient  of  pees 

..and  wlatful  of  sleubc  [L-  oiiutn  nauseat], 

t WXating, vbl. sb.  Obs,  Forms:  l-3wlatung 
(i  uulatuno),  3-5  ■wlating(e,  -yng(e,  (4  -iynge, 
-jinge,  wlath-,  wlatt-).  [OE.  wlatun^,  f.  wlaiian 
Wlate  v.]  Loathing,  nausea;  abhorrence,  detesta- 
tion ;  occas.  an  abomination. 

C71S  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hesstis)  N  5  Nausaiio^  uulatunc. 
c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  80  Jenime  we;^braedan..&  bySe  hy ; 
Sonne  mid  micelre  wlatunge  Jewiteb  b^ct  sar  on  wej^.  a  xiss 
Ancr.  R.  80  HabbeS  wlatunge  of  [«  mu^e  bet  speowe3  ut 
alter,  a  X300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixxxvii.  9  pai  set  me  wlatinge 
to  bam  to  be.  CX315  Shoreham  i.  697  Hydous  hy5t  were  to 
J>e  sy^te,  And  to  be  tast  wlatynge  And  pyne.  0x340  Ham- 
POLE yfrt/Z^r  Cant.  516  In  baire  wlathyngis  bai  mouyd  [him] 
till  wreth.  1340  Ayenb.  192  God  heb  grat  wlatiynge  of 
zuych  sacrefice.  c  X400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  98  pat  may  be 
knowe  by . .  wlattynge,  whenne  bat  a  man  ys  fastynge.  a  X450 
Myrc  894  [782]  Koghe  bow  not . .  Lest  heo  suppose  bow  make 
J>a_t  fare,  For  wlatynge  bat  )>ou  herest  bare  [in  confession]. 

So  f  Wla'tinguess,  abhorrence. 

X382  WvcLiF  Dan.  ix.  11  Cursse  droppide  on  vs,  .ind 
wlatyngnesse  [1388  wlatyiig ;  Vulg.  detestaiio\ 


t  Wla'tSOme,  a,  Obs.  Forms  :  4  wlatsum, 
-som,  wlatesome,  Sc,  vlatsum,  4-5  wlathsiun, 
[f.  Wlat  j^. +  -some.]     Loathsome,  detestable. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  23229  Fell  dragons  and  tades  bath  pat 
ar  apon  to  lok  ful  lath,  Ful  wlatsum  on  to  here  or  se.  13. . 
E.  E.  Allit,  P.  B.  541  Lo  \  suche  a  wrakful  wo  for  wlatsum 
dedez.  c  137S  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  x.  {Mathojt)  484  His  wlatsum 
Infirmyte  [sc  leprosy].  Ibid,  xviii.  i^Egipdane)  418,  I  sal 
sa  quhow  myn  saule  vithine  Is  fylyt  vith  a  vlatsum  syne. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Monk's  T.  634  \  ul  wlatsom  was  the  stynk 
of  his  careyne.  C1386  —  Nun's  Priest's  T,  233  Mordre  is 
so  wlatsom  and  abhomynable  To  god.  c  X430  Pol.  Rcl.  ^  L, 
Poems  (1903)  203  Man  is  but  wlatsum  erbe  and  clay,  c  1492, 
J563  [see  the  erron.  form  Waltsom(eJ. 

Hence  f  Wla'tsomeness,  loathing,  disgust. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxi.  {Eugenia)  351  pe  abbot.. Gat 
on  his  fete  &  stert  hir  fra, . .  Hafand  at  hyr  gret  wlatsumnes. 
c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  II.  195  Here  sour  dowj  is  savery 
bing  bat  fordoib  wlatsunnesse  [sic].    1398  [see  Waltsom{e]. 

"Wlaunke,  -ness :  see  Wlonk,  -ness. 

Wleach,  wlec(c)h,  var.  Wlak  a.    Obs, 

fWlench,  z*.  Obs.  [pK.iewlcncan,{.ge-Y-  + 
^wla^kjan  (f.  wlanc  Wlonk  ;  cf.  OS.  gixvhnkid), 
Cf.  FoRWLENCH.]  trans.  To  make  proud ;  rejl,  to 
pride  oneself. 

c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  189  And  on  bis  fihte  is  ech  man 
strong,  be  awelt  is  lichame, . .  and  wlenc6  his  soule.  a  1225 
Leg,  kath.  1010  Leaf  )>i  lease  wit  pset  tu  wlenchest  te  in. 

Wlessehe,  obs.  form  of  Flesh. 

c  X315  Shorf.ham  1. 1583  Ine  wlesscbe  ioyne)>  man  and  wyf, 

Children  to  multeplye. 

Wlf,  obs.  f.  Wolf.   ■Wlga(i)r,  obs.  ff.  Vulgar  a, 
t  Wlisp,  ^.   Obs.  rare.     Also  4  wlysp.     [OE. 

tvlisp^  whps  *balbus',  *blsesus*,  related  to  *wlispian 
to  Lisp.]     Lisping. 

c  1370  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  1. 185  Seduus,  i.  homo  qui  non 
potest  bene  dicere  s.,  qui  AngUce  dicitur  wlysp. 

■WIiBp(e,  obs.  ff.  Lisp  v. 

t  Wli*te,  sb,  Obs.  [OE.  wlite  m.,  beauty,  splen- 
dour, appearance,  form,  corresp.  to  OFris.  wlite^ 
OS.  wlili  sheen,  form,  ON.  litr  colour,  coun- 
tenance (see  Lit  sb,)^  Goth,  wliis  •npocwnov^  oipiSy 
fiofxprj ;  also  in  the  compound  OE.  andwlitey 
onwlitCy  beside  andwlita  (see  Akleth).] 

1.  Beauty  ;  splendour, 

£■825  Vesp.  Ps.  xxv[i].  8  Ic  lufade  wHte  buses  Sines.  971 
Blickl.  Hom.  115  Heljc.  the  world]  teah  men  to  him  burh  his 
wlite  &  burh  his  fajjemesse.  c  X20O  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  19  pe 
fader  is  on  b*  sune  on  J)rie  wise,  bat  on  is  on  westme,._.bat 
o3erison  wlite,  .swo  fair  is  ure  louerd..and  J»e  bridde  is  on 
j»ewe.  c  1205  Lav.  3934  Heo  wes  ba  ^ungeste  suster,  a  wh'ten 
aire  vatresi.  Ibid.  23844  KerueS  of  hire  neose  &  heore  wljte 
ga  to  lose.  0x250  Owl  ^  Night.  439  pe  lilie  mid  hire  fairc 
wlite  Wolcumeb  me.  c  1275  ServingChrist  68  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
92  per  wereb  vre  wlite  in  wurmene  won.  0x300  E.  E, 
Psalter  xHv.  5  pi  wlite  and  fairehed  ilike. 

2.  Face,  countenance. 

^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxii.  16  "W'lit  vel  onsion  monna 
[Vulg.  personam  ho>ninunt\.  a  X225  [see  Wastum  2].  c  1250 
Gen,  ff  Ex.  2288  Sone  he  5ede  ut  and  stille  he  grel,  Dat  al 
his  wlite  wurS  teres  wet. 

Hence  t  Wli'ti  a,  [OE.  wlitii\,  beautiful. 

c  1000  J^LV9.\c  Gen,  vi.  2Dasesawon  Codes  beam,  .manna 
dohtra,  fljct  hi  waeron  wliti;^e.  0x225  Leg.  Kath.  313  He 
awundrede  him  of  hire  wliti  westum. 

t  Wlite, t'.  Obs.  [? Imitative;  cf.  OE.  wrtltan 
and  WuiTELiNG.]     intr.  To  pipe,  chirp,  warble. 

c  1200  Trin,  Coll.  Hom.  215  ^'i(  he  wlite3  mid  stefne  for  to 
liken  wimmannen.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xiii.  43  This 
foules  singeth  ferly  fele,  Ant  wlyteth  on  huere  wynter  [?  read 
Wynne]  wele. 

tWlo.  Obs,  [OE,  wish  =  OS.  wlSA,  MLG., 
MDu.  vlOj  ON.  U  (Norw.,  Sw.  /<?,  Da.  lu)  nap  of 
cloth.]     A  hem  or  fringe  ;  a  nap  on  cloth. 

C9S0  Lindisf,  GosP.  Matt.  ix.  20  Fimbriam  uestifnenti 
r/K.r,fas  Mf/wloh  wedes  his.  cxy^P.Pl.Crede  736  Somme 
of  hem  walkeb  Wi]>.,cIoJ>es  ful  leble,  Wei  nci?  for-werd  & 
be  wlon  offe. 

f  Wlonk,  a.  (sb.)  Obs.  Forms  :  1-4  wlanct 
1-3  wlono,  2  wloBg,  3-6  wlonk,  4  wlanck, 
vlanck,  wlanke,  wlaunk,  wlonke,  4-5  wlank. 
[OE.  wlanc,  wlofic  =  OS.  wlank  :  cf.  Wlench  f .] 

1.  Proud,  haughty. 

Beowulf  ■^^i  Ellenrof.  .wlanc  Wedera  leod.. heard  under 
helme.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  3^  He  wes  prud  &  wlonc.  a  1225 
Leg.  Kath.  844  Nawt  wiS  wit  ah  wi9  wind  of  ane  wlonke 
wordes,  a  X300  Cursor  M.  6397  pir  luus  J>at  o  will  war 
wlanck,  pai  cund  him  ai  ful  litell  tnanck. 

2.  Rich,  splendid,  fine,  magnificent :  in  later  use 
esp.  as  a  conventional  epithet  in  alliterative  verse. 

Beoxvulf  2833  MaSmsehta  wlonc.  a  1000  Phoenix  100 
Fuxel  februm  wlonc.  c  1230  Hali  Meld.  (1922)  411  &  tine 
wide  wahes  wlonke  &  welefulle.  a  X250  Owl  <?■  Night.  489 
Sumere^  tide  is  alto  wlonc.  ci3a5  ^°"S  of  Merci  3  m 
E.  E.  P.  (1862)  118  Wlanke  deor  on  grounde  gan  glide. 
C13SO  Will,  Paleme  1634  A  while  wol  i  stinte  of  bis  wlonke 
murbe.  \%..E.  E,  Allit.  P.  A.  122  Wod  &  water  &  wlonk 
playnez.  Ibid.  90^,  I  schulde  not  tempte  bv  wyt  so  wlonc. 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  5089  A  worthi  wedow  &  a  wlonk. 
c J400  Ant urs  A rth.  347  Wionkestin  wede.  ci^soHolland 
Hmvlat  553  Archebald  the  honorable.  .Weddil  that  wlonk 
wicht.  X5..  Tayis  Bank  118  (Bann.  MS.)  Joy  wes  within 
and  joy  without,  Vnder  that  wlonkest  waw. 

b.  Rich  in  moisture  or  sap  ;  rank  ;  lush. 

1398  Trevisa  ^arth.  De  P.  R.  xi.  xi.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Snow 
,  .norischeb  and  fedeb  good  herbes  and  makeb  bem  wlonke 
(orie.  impinguit;  ed.  1495  cranke;  ed.  1535  ranke].  ^1440 
Palla^l,  on  Hnsb.  iii.  449  The  potters  cley,  the  wlonk 
uliginosa]t  or  sondy  lene,,.nys  nought. 


WLONKFUL. 

B.  «s  ii.     A  fair  or  beautiful  one. 

T.uoo  irortt  Art*.  3338,  1  went  to  that  wlonks,  and 
wynly  hire  gr«R  also8l)LNBA«  Tua  Mariitijimin^t 
Of  thir  filr  » lonkes, . .  Anc  wcs  ane  wedoiv.  Jiid.  150  1  lie 
wedo  to  the  lothir  wlonlc  warpit  ther  wordis.  _ 

tWlO-nkflll,  a.  Oh.  rare.   [f.OKw/owpmle 

+  -ruul   =  Wlonk. 

<  1400  .Viy/  Jenu.  394  In  partyis  four  Of  his  wlonfulle 
[i».r.  wankiile)  worde. 

So  t  Wlo-nkliede,  -ness,  pride. 

cm<  Lainh.  Hem.  9  Al  swa  his  festen  ^  swiSe  ouerkimct 
l«s  rfSces  wlongnesse.    «  laSO  Ctt-/  *  A7f/,/.  14^  (^J^esus 

Sis 

&t< 

(Cai 

tWlouj, 

adorned.]     ?  Opulent. 

13  .  mnor  Foemsfr.  Vernon  MS.  xxxvil.  15S  5"-hou 
art  riche  mon  and  wlouj  And  of  richesse  hast  inouh.  //•iii. 
464  Hon  t>ou  schalt . .  riche  mon  bicome  and  wlouh. 

Wit,  Wluine,  "Wman :  see  Vclt, Wolpeh  sd., 

WOMAX. 

Wm-,  Wn- :  see  Um-,  Un-. 

Wnden,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Wind  r.i 

Wne,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Oven. 

iS9«  in  Spalding  CI.  AHsc.  I.  88  Rossin  as  in  ane  wne. 

Wne,  obj.  form  of  Wone. 

Wnse,  obs.  Sc  form  of  Ounce  j^.i 

1563  Aitrd.  Reg.  Uam.),  In  weycht  often  wnsiss. 

Wnt,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wont. 

Wnys,  obs.  form  of  Once. 

1481  Crly  Papers  (Camden)  IJ3  Wnys  or  twyse. 

WO  («*")•  »»'•     [Variant  of  Wno  int.] 

X.  In  wo  Ao,  7U0  ha,  wo  ho  ho,  wo  ha  ho:  a  fal- 
coner's call  to  a  hawk ;  also  allusively. 

icSS  MarpreL  Epistle  (Arb.)  33  Wohohow,  brother  Lon- 
don, do  you  remember  Thonuis  Allen?  1596  Shaks.  SUtxh. 
y,  V.  i.  39  Clo.  Sola,  sola:  wo  ha  ho,  sola,  sola.  1599  1. 
CuTWODE  Cnttha  Foil.  (Roxb.)  cxxxvi,  Come  bird  com.. 
come  to  me.  With  so  ho  ho,  and  wo  ho  ho  cries  she.  1600 
Chapuax  GentL  Uiher  v.  i,  He  rush  vpon  them  With  a  most 
hideous  cry,  the  Duke,  the  Duke,  the  Duke,  Ha,  ha,  ha, 
wo  ho,  come  againe,  I  say.  1819  Scott  Aiiue  c/G.  J!"".  A 
woodcock  sprung  from  some  bushes,  and  the  young  lady 
threw  off  her  merlin  in  pursuit.  *Sa  ho — sa  ho— wo  ha  1 
hollowed  the  falconer. 

2.  A  call  to  a  horse  to  stop  (cf.  Who /«/., WHOA, 
WoA,  and  Wat  ««/.).  Also  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  interjections,  as  wo-back,  wo-ho,  hail-wo. 

Also  dial,  in  v.irious  combinations  with  special  applica- 
tions; cf.  quot.  1891.  , 

J787  'G.  Gambaho'  Acad.  Horsem.  (1800)  24  That  he  13 
docile,  and  will  stop  short  with  a  '  Wohey  .  a  1800  Peggb 
Anecd.  (1814)  11  When  our  waggoners  and  carmen  make 
use  of  the  terms  ge  and  wo  to  their  horses.  i8ox  0.  Colman 
Poor  Genii.  1.  i.  I  Fanner  Harroivhy,  iviihout.  Wo,  ho  1 
gently  wi  'em  !  so  there  1  1823  E.  MoOR  Sajfolk  Words, 
Wooh  or  Woo-e,  an  imperative  to  stop  cart  horses,  a  1823 
Hait-wo  [see  Hait  »•<»/.).  1834  Whately  in  i^;/*  .J- Cor?-.  (1866) 
I.  347  It  is  Slopping  the  Horse  by  a  woo-ee  instead  of  a 
sharp  pull  of  the  curb.  1837  Dickens  I'ickw.  v, '  Wo-o  I 
cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  the  tall  quadruped  evinced  a  decided 
inclination  to  back  into  the  coffee-room  window.  1838  — 
Nickleby  vi,  'Wo  hoi'  cried  the  gu.-ird,.  .running  to  the 
leaders  heads.  1840  Thackeray  BarberCox  Mar.,  I  pulled 
very  hard,  and  cried  out,  Wo  !  but  he  wouldn't :  and  on 
I  went  galloping  for  the  dear  life.  1871  (see  Gee  »«/.].  1879 
Jeffekies  Wild  Life  in  S.  Co.  143  The  carter's  lads  shouting 
'  Woaght  I  ■  to  the  horses  as  they  steer  through  the  gateway. 
1894  Norlhumild.  Gloss.,  Wo,  Wo.hay,  a  cartman's  order  to 
hb  horse  to  stop  or  stand  still.  Wo-hi  and  Wo-hick,  turn  to 
left  or  near  side.   Wo-hup  or  Wo-gee,  turn  to  right  or  offside. 

Hence  Wo  v.  iitlr.,  to  call '  wo '  to  a  horse ;  also 
in  vbl.  sb.  (also  wohohing). 

1S63  Good  Words  10  The  wo-wo-ing  of  the  ploughboy. 
i8gS°R[OER  Haggard  Witch's  Head  xxxiii.  Presently  from 
the  stables  there  arose  a  sound  of  kicking,  plunging,  and 
wohohing  impossible  to  describe.  1889  T.  E.  liKOWN  Man.x 
Witch  5 "  You're  very  late  on  the  road,'  he  says— and  waein 
and  worn. 

Wo,  obs.  form  of  How. 

1476  Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  II.  5, 1  cannat  tell  wo  sone. 

Wo,  obs.  or  arch,  form  of  Woe. 

Woa  (w5"),  int.  Also  woah.  [Variant  of 
Whoa.]  =  Wo  int.  2.  Hence  Woa  v.,  to  stop 
{tram,  and  intr.^  with  the  call  of '  woa '. 

1840  Dickens  Old  Cur.  Shop  xxxviii,  Woa-a-a  then,  will 

?rou?  X856  PutnoJt^s  Monthly  lilag.  Nov.  530/1  With  a 
oud  *  woah  1 '  the  roan  stopped  the  beast  [sc.  ass].  1870 
S.  Lanier  Nine  from  eight  31,  I  woa'd  my  mules  inighly 
easy.  X871  M.  Legrand  Catnor.  Freshnt.  252  Woa,  Trincey, 
woa !  But  Prince  wouldn't  '  woa.'  189a  Chevalier  Wot 
Cher  I  iv,  'Woa  I  steady  1  Neddy  Woa  1' 

Woad  (wood),  sb. '  Forms  :  a.  1-2,5-7,9  dial. 
wad,  2  waad,  5  Sc.  waid,  wayde,  5-7  wadde, 

6  Sc.  vad,  6-8  wade,  7  Sc.  wadd.  &.  3-4  wod, 
4-5  wod'^,  5-6  wood(e,  6  wo(a)dde,  6-8  w^oade 
(7  waude),  6-  woad.     7.  5-6,  8  ode,  6-7  oade, 

7  cad.  [OE.  wid=  OFris.  wld,  MLG.,  MDii.  wit, 
wide  (Dn.  weede),  OHG.,  MHG.  weit,  weid  (G. 
waid)  :—  "waido-  (whence  OF.  waide,  gaide.  It. 
guiklo'),  by-form  ol*waizdo-  (whence  meil.L.  waizda, 
guaisdium.  etc. ,  .\  K.  waisde,  OK.  guesde,  F.  guide, 
{oTmtr\yo.\%ovoide,vouide,voiieide),tt\altA\.oGo\.'h, 
"wizdila  (recorded  in  L.  forms  ouisdehm,  etc). 

Ulterior  connexion  with  OE.  weard,  iverd  *  sandix  *,  and 
(outside  Germanic)  with  I*  vitrum,  Gr.  ttraTi?  is  doubtful. 
The  hypothesis  of  a  primitive  loan  may  account  for  the 
remarkable  phonological  variations  in  pre-Germanic.] 
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L  A  blue  dye-stuff  prepared  from  the  leaves  of 
Isatis  tinctoria  (see  a)  powdered  and  fermented  : 
now  generally  superseded  by  indigo,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  which  it  is  still  sometimes  used. 

c  1000  jElfric  Gram.  ix.  (Z.)  72  Hie  sanciyx,  )p\s  wad. 
Axxoo  Aldhelin  Gloss,  i.  1058  (Napier  29/2)  Ex.JacinthOt 
of  wade.  ax2oo  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  544/46  Snndix, 
wod.  ^1250  O-zvi  <5-  Night.  76  ^iii  e^ene  bo^*  colblake  & 
brode  Ri^t  swo  lio  weren  ipcint  mid  wode.  c  1374  Chaucer 
Foruter  Age  17  No  Madyr  welde  or  wod  no  litestere  Ne 
knewh.  14. .  De  Artie.  Inguir.  in  Sc.  Acts  (184.1)  I.  682/2 
Item  de  tynctoribus  Burgensibus  ponentibus  maiuis  suas  in 
le  wadde.  1436  Libel  Engl.  Policy  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls) 
II.  i3o  The  madre  and  woode  that  dj-ers  take  on  h^nde. 
1488-0  Act  4  Hen.  I'll c.  10  Wood  called  Xolowse  Wode. 

1494  m  Somerset  Med.  iVills  (1901)  322,  ij  mesers  of  Ode, 

1495  Halyburton  Ledger  (1867)  45,  3  ton  of  waid.^  1545 
Jiates  of  Custome  Ho.  dj,  Woad  of  goscoyne  the  pipe  .iii. 
pound  vi.s.  viii.  d.  Woad  of  the  He  of  Surrey  the  ballet  x.  s. 
Woad  of  the  He  of  Assorns  [  =  Azores]  the  ballet  x.  s.  a  1548 
Hall  Chron.^  Hen.  VIII^  200  The  Merchaunt  straungers 
..daily  brought  Oade,  Oyle,  Sylke,.  .and  other  Merchaun- 
dyse  into  this  Realme.  1563  Golding  Csesar  (i5<J5)  p7 
Ai  the  Britons  doe  dye  themselves  wyth  wonde,  which 
setteih  a  blewish  color  uppon  them.  i6oj  B.  Jonsom  Foe- 
taster  11.  i.  59  He  that  respects  to  get,  must  relish  all  com- 
modities alike;  and  admit  no  difference  betwixt  oade  and 
frankincense,  a  161^  Rates  0/ MarchandizesV  \\>,  Hand  or 
green  Woad.. Tholoze  Woade.  1634  SirT.  Hehbkrt  TVaz;. 
224  Azores.  .They  afFoord  much  Oade,  which  has  made  tliem 
most  famous  and  best  inriched  them.  1715  Garth  Clare* 
fnont  91  When  Dress  was  monstrous,  and  Fig-leaves  the 
Mode,  And  Quality  put  on  no  Paint  but  Woade.  1800 
Maria  Edcewokth  The  Will  iii,  A  gentleman  who  had  set 
up  an  apparatus  for  manufacturing  woad.  1867  Morris 
Jason  VI.  327  Deep  dyeing-earths,  and  woad  and  cinnabar. 
xBSa  T.  Smith  Diet.  Fop,  Names  Plants  441  Woad,. is 
manufactured  now  only  at  Parsons  Drove  near  Wisbech. 
X894  ViCKERMAN  Woollen  5/m«///^J02  The  woad  cut  into 
small  pieces  is  cast  into  the  vat,  which  is  then  filled  with 
water. 

Jig.  X667  Watrrhouse  Fire  Lond.  42  This.. gives  the 
judgement  a  tincture,  nay,  a  deep  woad  of  intense  dis- 
pleasure. 

t  //.  1598  Stow  Survey  x.  64  The  Marchants  of  N  ormandie 
made  fine  for  licence  to  harbor  their  woads,  till  it  was 
otherwise  prouided.  1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  -i^  They 
returne  wine  and  Woades,  for  which  is  alwaies  paide  ready 
Goide.  x6z2  Bacon //tf«.  K//,  75  The  King,,  ordained;  That 
wines  and  woads  from . .  Gascoigne  and  Languedocke,  should 
not  be  brought  but  in  English  bottomes. 

2,  The  plant  Isatis  tinctoria^  formerly  extensively 
cultivated  for  the  blue  colouring  matter  furnished 
by  It  (see  1).  Sometimes  called  Dyer'^s  or  Garden 
Woad,  and  Dyeu's  "weed.  Also  applied  to  other 
species  of  the  genus  Isatis. 

frxooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II,  94  genim  wades  croppan.  1538 
Klyot,  G last jtm,  an  herbe  lyke  to  pl.intayne,..some  men 
englj'she  it  woadde.  1538  Turner  Lilellust  Isatis  sive 
glastum^.. valgus  herhain  ap^ellat  wad.  IS48_ —  Names 
Herbes  (E.D.S.)  40  Glastum  is  called.. in  english  wad,  & 
not  Ode  as  some  corrupters  of  the  englishe  tonge  do  nike. 
name  it.  156a  —  Herbal  11. 11  The  diers  occupy  the  garden 
wadde. .in  dyenge  of  wuU  and  clotlie.  1585  Frocl.agst. 
sowing  0/  woad  14  Oct.,  That  no  maner  of  person  or  per- 
sons.. sbaL.breake  vp..any  maner  of  grounde..for  the., 
purpose  to  sowe  or  plant  woade  in.  i6ox  Holland  Pliny 
XXII.  i.  II.  114  An  liearbe.. Glastum,  {i.  Woad)  with  the 
juice  whereof  the  women  of  Brittaine.  .annoint  and  die 
their  bodies  all  over.  Ibid,  xxxiii.  xiii.  484  These  Azurs, 
receive  first  a  dye,  and  are  boiled  with  a  certaine  hearbe. . 
called  Oad,  the  colour  and  juice  whereof  Azur  is  apt  to 
drinke  in  and  receive.  1633  Costlie  Whore  i.  ii.  in  Bullen 
O.  Fl.  IV,  To . .  make  our  land  beare  woad  instead  of  wheate. 
X739  Tkowell  Treat.  Hush,  etc.  33  Of  Woad  or  Wade,  the 
best  Land  for  it.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  {ed.  3)  s.  v.  Bedford, 
shiie,  Woad,  a  plant  used  by  dyers,  is  also  cultivated  here. 
1856  Fanner's  I^Iag.  Jan.  77  A  long  and  explicit  covenant 
[in  a  lease]  against  growing  pernicious  weeds,  such  as  flax, 

hemp,  woad.    

b.  "Wild  ^Woad,  the  plant  Reseda  Ltitcola  :  = 
Weld  sb.^  i.     Bastard  "Woad  —  Weld  sb.\  i  b, 

1578  LvTE  Dodoens  i.  xlvi,  (>^  There  be  two  sortes  of  Woad : 
the  one  is  of  the  garden. . .  The  other  is  wilde  Woad.  X597 
Gerarde  Herbal  n.  cxxviii.  396  Of  Sesamoides,  or  bastard 
Weld  or  Woade.  x6n  Cotgr.,  Guesde  sauvage^  wild  woad, 
which  growes  of  it  selfe  in  grounds  wherein  th'pther  hath 
beenesowne;  and  diiTcrs  not  much  from  it  but  in  staulke. 
1706  WithkringZ>VzV. /*/a«^j  (ed.  3)  II.  445  Reseda  Luteola 
..Wild  Woad.  Dyers-weed.  1821  Clare  Vill.  Minstr.^ 
Co%vper  Green  iv.  Thy  wlld-woad  on  each  road  we  see. 

3,  attrib.  and  Comb,,  as  ivoad-biue^  -colour^  -farm, 
■\-/at  (=  vat)  -goj-e  (GouE  sb.^  1),  -house,  \ -lead, 
-man,  -fuark,  -plants  -planter,  ~rose,  'Vat ;  woad- 
leaved,  -fainted  adjs.  f  -woad-nut,  ?  corruptly 
-net,  ?a  ball  of  woad, 

a  1667  Sir  W.  Petty  in  Sprat  Hist.  Royal  Soc.  2S9  Nor  is 
Allum  used  in  many  Colours,  viz.  In  no  *Woad  or  Indico 
Blews.  1658  Rowland  tr.  Ji/o7fet's  Thcat.  Ins.  968  The 
outmost  border  of  the  innermost  wings  is  sky  or  *woad- 
colour.  (11667  in  Sprat  Hist.  Royal  Soc.  301  An  intense 
Woad-Colour  is.. of  a  Damson -col  our.  1892  Daily  News 
23  July  5/4  There  are  now  only  four  *woad  farms  and 
factories  in  the  entire  kingdom.  X479  W^illofSioaynelMS.), 
*Odefatis.  X496  B&.  St.  Albans,  Fishing  hij,  Lete  woode 
your  heer  in  an  woodefatte  a  lyght  plunket  colour.  XS69 
Fury  Wills  (Camden)  155  My  woadfat  coveryngs.  1778 
D.  Loch  Tour  Scot.  43  Adam  Dickson,  dyer  and  clothier, 
..works  two  woad  fats.  x8s6  Morion's  Cycl.  Agric.  II. 
1162  The  hands. .weed  the  *woad-fieIds  three  times.  14x9 
LiberAlbusiKoWs)  I.335Qe  nulle  ne  getteestreyin,poudre, 
fyms,  *wodegor,  nautre  vilenye.  X70S  tr.  Art  of  Dying 
(•913^  350  Sheep  should  be  put  into  the  ""Woad  grounds  to 
eat  up  the  Grass  and  Weeds.  xSag  [H.  Best)  Lit.  Mem. 
456  We  rode  over  the  farm  to  the  *woad-houses.  X485-6 
Durham  Ace,  Rolls  (Surtees)  157,  ij  s,  pro  operacione  Ixxix 


WOADED. 

?elr.  plumbi  operati  in  j  *  Wadlede.  1822  Hortus  Anglicus 
I.4i7*Woad-Ieaved  Centaury.  X4..  in  IVr^^l/j-j/.  Introd. 
fl.  xxvi,  *Wadmen.  1799  A.  Young  Agric.  Lincoln  155  It 
sc.  the  woad]  becomes  what  the  woadnien  term  foxy.  1800 
J.  Haigh  Dyer's  Assist.  32  Woadman,..the  name  given  to 
the  Journeyman  Dyer,  whose  principal  business  is  to  con- 
duct tlie  woad.  16x3  J.  May  Deel.  Estate  Cloth  30  Some 
colours  haue  a  slight  ground  of  woad,  but  farre  too  weake 
for  the  depth  of  that  colour  it  beares,  yet  can  set  yp  the 
"woade  marke,  or  *woade  rose,  which  is  vpon  the  piece  at 
a  farre  richer  depth  than  the  peice  is  woaded  throughout. 
XS45  Rates  of  Custome  Ho.  c  viij  b,  *Wodnuttes  the  C.  li 
VI.  s.  viii.  d.  Ibid,  d  ij,  Wodenuttes.  XS83  Ibid.  F  vij.  Wood- 
nets  the  c.  1642  Rates  of  Merchandizes  79  Woadnets  the 
hundred  containing  five  score,  co  10  00,  X891  Farrar 
Darkn.  «5'  Dawn  xliv,  But  how  could  those  *woad-painted 
fighters  withstand  the'skilL.of  our  legionaries!  1799  A. 
Young  Agric.  Littcoln  155  The  colour  resulting  from  the 
*woad  plant.  Ibid.  197  Ihe  "woad-planter  gives  4  or  1,$. 
per  acre  per  annum.  1800  J.  Haigh  Dyer's  Assist.  36  A 
*  woad  vat  may  be  set  without  the  addition  of  indigo.  1865- 
72  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  III.  252  Wcad-vat  (Pastel  vat). 

f  Woad,  sb."^  local.  Obs.  Also  7  oade.  [Error 
for  woar,  care,  OkeS^  by  confusion  with  prec] 
Woad  of  the  sea :  seaweed. 

X603  G.  OwEM  Fevibrokeshire  (1802)  55  Havinge  lyme, 
sand,  woade  of  the  sea  and  divers  other  princlpall  helpes  to 
better  the  soile,  wheie  neede  is.  Ibid,  59  Oade  of  t!ie  sea. 
Ibid.  75  The  sea  ore,  or  woad  as  some  call  yt,  which  is  verye 
weedes  growinge  vnder  water  in  the  sea. 

Woad  (w(7Hd),  V.  Also  7  wad,  oad;  ^pa.ppUw 
y-wooded.     [f.  Woadj^.i] 

1.  trans.  To  dye,  colour,  or  stain  with  woad, 
sometimes  (in  dyeing)  as  a  ground  for  another 
colour.  Often  7?^,  or  in  fig.  context  (cf.  double-dyed), 

1464  Rolls  of  Farlt.  V.  562/1  Cork  may  be  used  in  dying 
uppon  Wolle  y  wooded.  1549-S0  Acts  ^  4  Edw.  VI,  c.  z 
§1  Nor  that  any  person  shall.. dye  any  WooU  to  be  con- 
verted into  Clotn  called  Russettes  [etc.],  unlesse  the  same 
WooU  be  perfectlie  woaded  boyled  and  maddered.  X603 
Harsnet  Pop.  Impost.  132  His  wit  beeing  deepe  woaded 
with  that  melancholick  blacke  dye.  16x3  [see  ivoad-mark, 
Woad  sb.^  3].  c  1613  Overbnry's  Wife,  etc.  Elegies  Wks. 
(1856)  6  Some  murdering  iiand,  oaded  in  guiltlessc  blood. 
X65X  Cleveland  Poems,  Upon  Sir  T.  Martin  31  lom 
never  oaded  Squire,  scarce  Yeoman  high,  Is  Tom  twice 
dipt  Knight  of  a  double  dy  ?  1655  Gurnall  Chr.  in  Arm. 
II.  99  The  hypocrite  is  not  thus  woaded  with  impudency,  to 
sinne  at  noonday.  x66o  Fuller  Mixt  Contempt,  i.  xUx. 
76  It  was  never  wet  wadded,  which  giveth  the  fixation  to 
a  colour,  and  setteih  it  in  the  cloth.  X678  Pol.  Ballads 
(i860)  I.  206  Foul  Error's  motly  vesture  first  Was  oaded  in 
a  Northern  blue.  X820  Southey  Wesley  1.  ix-  306  The 
Picts  were  apparently  an  unconverted  tribe  of  indigenous 
savages,  still  tattooed  and  woaded.  1847  Tennvson  Princess 
II.  105  Tattoo'd  or  woaded,  winter-clad  in  skins.  1894 
VicKERMAN  Woollen  spinning  98  A  piece  is  sent  to  the 
dyer  with  strict  injunctions  tiiat  it  must  be  'woaded,'  that 
it  must  have  a  ground  of  indigo  put  upon  it  for  making 
the  colour  of  the  cloth  or  wool  more  durable. 
b.  To  treat  with  woad,  in  dyeing, 

[1579-X862:  see  Woaded.]  1705  Whole  Art  of  Dying 
(1913)  244  'Tis  above  all  of  great  importance  to  take  care  to 
have  a  perfect  Black,  whether  it  be  Madder'd  or  Woaded 
only.  X727-38  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Dyeing,  Bright  green  is 
first  dyed  blue,.. and  lastly  woaded. 

fc.  trans/,  {fg.)  To  ingrain  like  a  dye  or  stain. 

1647  Trapp  Comm.  Matt.  xxi.  37.  511  Sin  had  woaded 
sliamelesnes  in  their  fore-heads.  —  Jude  i.  2  Sin  having 
oaded  an  impudency  in  their  faces.  1647  C.  Harvey  Schola 
Cordis  (3de  xvii.  (1674)  67  The  stains  of  sin  I  see  Are  oaded 
all,  or  di'd  in  grain. 

2.  To  plant  (land)  with  woad.   rare. 

X799  A,  Young  Agric.  Lincoln  154  He  has  now  between 
two  and  three  hundred  acres  of  arable,  on  land  he  does  not 
woad,  in  a  course  of  crops. 

tWoa-d-a:slies,j^.//.  Obs,  [f.WoADj^.i  +  pl. 

of  Ash  j^.2  :  corresp.  to  MLG,  'W€d{e)asche,  MDu. 
weedassche  (^iveed-,  weydassche?i  *cineres  clavellati 
. .  cineres  smigmatici  *,  Kilian),  MHG.  weidaschen 
'sandix*,  *  clavellati  cineres'  (G,  waidasche)^ 
whence  F.  v4dasse,  f  wedasse.  Sense  b  is  properly 
wood-ash,  but  the  formal  similarity  of  xvoad  and 
ivood^  and  the  double  use  of  the  MDu.  form,  pro- 
duced confusion.]  a.  The  ashes  of  burnt  wine- 
lees,  used  by  dyers:  =  med.L.  cifteres  clavati  or 
clavellati,  OF.  cendresclaveles,  F.  cendres  gravelies. 
b.  The  ashes  of  burnt  wood  used  to  make  a  lye. 

a  X387  Sinon.  Earth.  16  Cineres  clavellate,  an.  woode 
ashes.  xS4S  Rates  of  Custovie  Ho.  a  ij,  Asshes  called  woad 
asshes  the  laste  xx,s.  1562-3  Acts  Eliz.  c.  4  §23  The  art 
or  occupation  of  a.  .burner  of  Ore  and  woade  ashes.  1583 
Rates  of  Custome  Ho.  A  iij  b,  Ashes  called  wood  or  sope 
Ashes.  X663  Boyle  Usef  Exp.  Nat.  Fkilos.  11.  363  This 
way  was  only  to  mingle  exquisitly  a  quantity  of  Sal-.Ar- 
moniack,  with  about  thrice  its  weight  of  strong  Wood-ashes. 
X70S  tr.  Art  of  Dying  {igi^)  113  A  Perfect  Description,  of 
Pot  and  Woad-Ashes.  ai7s6  Mrs.  Haywood  Nnv Present 
(1771)  267  Some  persons  at  a  great  w.ish  put  ode,  or  pearl 
ashes  tied  in  a  cloth,  and  Ut  it  lie  in  the  water.  1780  Act  ZO 
Geo.  Ill,  c.  25  Preamble,  Whereas  Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes, 
Wood  and  Weed  Ashes,  are  essentially  necessary  in  the 
whitening  of  Linen  Clioth  and  Thread. 

II  Forms  representing  the  G.  and  LG.  words  are  illustrated 
in  the  following: —  . 

1705  tr.  Art  of  Dying Ugn)  title-p.,  A  Discourse  of  Pot 
andWeyd  Ashc-S  as  well  as  several  other  Foreign  Ingre- 
dients used  in  Dying.  Ibid.  136  Wayd.Ashes  are  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  [as  pot-ashes],  from  the  Ashes  of  burnt 
Wayd,  that  is  Willow.  X708  Sewel  Dntch-Eng.  Diet., 
Wetdasch,  Weed-ashes.     X780  [see  above]. 

Woaded  (w^->i-dc'd),  ///.  a.  [t.  Woad  j3.1  or 
V.  +  -ED.]     a.  Of  a  colour  or  dye  :  Having  a  basis 
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of,  or  treated  with,  woad.  b.  Of  cloth,  etc. :  Dyed 
with  woad  or  woaded  dye. 

1570-80  North  Plutarch  (1595)  85  As  a  dcepe  woded  die, 
which  went  to  the  bottome,  and  pearced  into  the  tender  wolle. 
1580-1  Act  zj  Eliz.  c.  9  §  2  A..perfitte  couler  of  woaded 
and  m at h e red  Black e.  1613  J.  May  Decl.  Estate  Cloth  30 
The  diers  of  London  doe  best  obserue  a  true  course  in  setting 
a  woaded  scale  vpon  woaded  colours.  1615  S.  Ward  Coal 
Jr.  Attar  24  The  set  vp  blewes  haue  made  strangers  loath 
the  rich  oaded  blewes.  1653  Bliths  Engl.  Itn/>roz-er  Impr. 
XXXV,  (ed.  3)  227  Woad.  .layes  the  foundation  for  the  solidity 
of  very  many  colours  more  :  A  Woaded  colour  Is  free  from 
stayning.  i86a  C.  O'Neill  Diet.  Calico  Printing  etc.  212 
The  term  woaded  colours,  still  in  common  use  for  colours 
which  are  supposed  to  be  dyed  upon  a  basis  of  woad  blue. 
1869  A.  Macdoxald  Love^  Law  ^  TheoL  iv.  66  The  glossy 
woaded  blacks  of  the  unique  Webster,  which  usually  adorn 
the  backs  of  youthful  Sneakers.  1894  Times  14  May  4/3 
Some  good  parcels  of  woaded  wool  serges. 

So  "Woa'ding  vbL  sb. 

1613  J.  May  Decl.  Estate  Cloth  30  The  ground  of  good 
colours  is  substantiall  woading,  without  whicn  diners  colours 
cannot  be  perfectly  made,  as  blackes,  russets, .  .and  such 
like,  1894  VicKERMAM  H'oollen S/'inninp' II iThe' wozidrng' 
of  blacks  in  too  many  instances  has  become  so  much  of 
a  formality,  .that  the  old  tests  are  no  longer  of  any  service. 

Woader  (wJuxbi).  rare,  Also5woder.  [f.  as 
prec.  -h-erI.]  a.  A  dyer  with  woad.  b.  A  culti- 
vator of  woad. 

1415  /iolls  0/ Parlt.  IV.  75/1  Deux  Drapers,  un  Woder, 
&  un  Tinctour.  1424  Willo/yohn  Rouwe  (Somerset  Ho.) 
Tinctor  siue  Woder.  x6i6  Rich  Cabinet  55  b,Togoe  afield 
with  victuals  to  his  woaders  or  weeders,  1830  IVitherin^'s 
Brit.  Plants  {ed.  7)  III.  752  notet  The  gangs  of  people  called 
Woaders,  who  make  the  culture  of  this  herb  their  peculiar 
employment.  x88i  Instr.  Census  Clerks  {1885)  67  Silk 
Bleacher,  Woader. 

Woad-waxen :  see  Woodwaxen.  ■Woag(e, 
obs.  Sc.  ff.  Voyage.  Woak,  dial.  f.  Oak,  Woald, 
var.  Weld  sb,^\  obs.  f.  Wold,  ■Woan(e,  var, 
WoNE.     Woant,  obs.  f.  Want  sb.'^ 

Woar,  variant  of  Ore  5,  seaweed. 

1586  J.  Hooker  Hist,  IreL  In  Holinshed  II.  43/1  The 
woars  of  the  seas. 

Woar,  obs.  form  of  Wooer. 
Woat,  obs.  form  of  Oat  sb. 

1673  G.  Fox  in  7r«/.  Friends'  Hist.  Soc.  (1914)  July  98 
Pease  &  barly  &  woats  2  shilens  a  bueshell. 

"Wob,  "Wobat:  ^ee  Web  sb.,  Woubit. 

Wobble, wabble (wgb'l),  j<^.  [f. next.]  The 
action  or  an  act  of  wobbling ;  an  unsteady  rocking 
motion  or  movement;  also  /?f. 

1699  Phil.  Trans.  XXI.  286  That  direction  being  nothing 
but  a  certain  wabble  in  the  Earth's  Motion,  184a  Francis 
Diet.  Arts  etc.,  IVal-d/e,  a  hobbling  unequal  motion.  1867 
F.  Francis  BA.  Angling  iv.  89  The  long,  slow  wobble  of  a 
badly  spinning  bait  1870  Steinmetz  Gaming  Table  II.  v. 
154  The  mouth(sJ  of  the  pockets,  .are  easier  of  access;  and  the 
chance  of  a  wobble  all  but  avoided.  1896  Well5  Wheels  0/ 
Chance  v,  The  bicycle,  .began  an  absolutely  unprecedented 
wabble,  x^ii  Sat.  Rev.  19  Aug.  223/1  That  is  a  quite 
characteristic  wobble  on  the  part  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 

b.  //.  {Austrai.')     A  disease  in  cattle  caused  by 
eating  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree. 

1895  Queenslander  7  Dec.  X090  Rickets  or  Wobbles  in 
Cattle. 

Wobble,  wabble  (w9'bn),  v.    Also  8-9  Sc. 

wauble.  [Corresponds  to  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Low  G.  wab{b)eln:  cf.  MHG.  wabeien  to  move 
restlessly,  and  ON.  vafla  (synonymous  with  vafra 
Wavebz;.)  :  f.  Teut.  wrtJ-(seeWAVEZ'.).  A  parallel 
Teut.  wap-  appears  in  LG.  wappeln^  ON.  vappa  to 
waddle,  OE.  wapolian  to  bubble.  (Cf.  Swabble  v.  )] 
1.  intr.  Of  a  person  or  animal :  To  move  from 
side  to  side  unsteadily  or  with  uncertain  direction. 
1657  (see  Wobbling/;*/,  a.].  1694  tr.  MartetCs  Voy.  Spitz* 
bergen  in  Ace,  Sev.  Late  Voy.  (1711)  u.  91  This  Bird  is  a 
Diver.. They  go  wabbling  from  side  to  side.  Ibid,  joi 
When  they  go  to  fly  up  they  wabble  a  great  way  before 
they  can  raise  themselves  upon  the  Wind.  1705  Lend.  Caz. 
No.  4178/4  Advt,,  Wabbles  in  his  walking.  1740  Mrs. 
Delany  *4;'/(»3/<7^r'.  (i86i)  II.  515  James  came  wabbling  on 
with  the  broken  equipage,  his  rribbleship  much  ruffled. 
1786  Burns  Auld  Farmer's  Salut.  Afore  vii,  Ye.  .ran  them 
'till  they  a' did  wauble,  Far,  far,  behin'.  1789  D.  Davidson 
Seasons  156  The  snipe.  .Starts  frae  the  slimy  drain ;  and,  to 
the  spring.. now  waubles  fast.  1833  Carlyle  CagUostro 
Ess.  1872  V.  73  'The  two  pinions  on  which  History  soars'— 
or  flutters  and  wabbles.  1856  Whyte-Melville  Kate  Cov. 
vi.  69  Such  a  figure  /never  saw  on  a  horse  !.  .bumping  when 
she  trots,  and  wobbling  when  she  canters.  1896  Wells 
Wheels  0/  Chance  viii,  He  resumed  the  treadles, .  .jolted 
over  a  stone,  wabbled,  recovered,  and  began  riding  faster. 

b.  Of  a  piece  of  mechanism,  a  top,  a  missile,  etc. 
1677  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc.  iiJ.  45  The  wheel.. would  not 
move  perpendicularly,  but  wabble  towards  the  Fore  or 
Backsides  of  the  Jack  frame.  1680  ibid.  xii.  315  If  in  going 
about  of  your  Work  you  find  it  WabI>Ie,  that  is,  that  one 
side  of  the  Flat  incline  either  to  the  Right  or  Left  Hand. 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Wabble,  to  wriggle  about  as 
an  Arrow  sometimes  does  in  the  Air.  1806-7  J.  Beresford 
Miseries  Hum.  Life  iv,  xv,  [A]  hat  ..  which  ..  wabbles 
over  your  eyes  and  ears.  i8a8-3a  Webster  s.v.,  A  top 
wabbles,  when  it  is  in  motion,  and  deviates  from  a  perpen- 
dicular direction;  a  spindle  wabbles,  when  it  moves  one 
wayand  the  other.  1884  E.  P.  Roe  in  Harper's  Mag.  June 
88/1  Well  now,  watch  the  floats.  If  you  see  one  bob  under 
and  wobble,  a  shad  has  struck  the  net  near  it.  1884  Sat. 
Rev.  6  Sept.  320/2  A  projectile  from  a  smoothbore  is  apt  to 
'  wobble  '  and  go  wide, 

O.  To  bubble  ;  to  boil.     Now  dial. 

X7«s    New  Canting  Dict.^   Wobble^  to   boil.    The   Pot 


wobbles,  i.  e.  The  Pot  boils.  1825  T.  Hook  Sayings  Ser.  11. 
Passion  ff  Princ.  xv.  III.  397  Sir  Frederick  smoked  his 
chilum..and  whiffed  and  'wobbled',  and  wore  away  the 
evening,  1854  Miss  Baker  Northampt,  Gloss.^  Wabble,  to 
boil  fast. 

d.  To  shake  or  quiver  like  a  jelly  or  fleshy  body. 
1748  [see  \VoBBLiNG ///.  a\  1854  R*  S.  Surtees  Hand- 
ley  Cr.  xxxvi.  Away  Jorrocks  went,  wobbling  like  a  great 
shape  ofred  Noyeau  jelly.  1875  Howells  Foregone  Con- 
clus.  xvii,  Her  chin  wobbled  pathetically.  1881  Harper's 
Mag.  Apr.  643  He  wabbled  with  laughter  at  the  delicious 
absurdity  of  the  reminiscence. 

e.  To  move  unsteadily  from  side  to  side  or  back- 
wards and  forwards  (without  progression).  Also^^. 

1858  H.  Mayhew  Upper  Rhine  iv.  214  From  the  mouth  of 
the.. figure  a  long  tongue.. was  made  to  wabble.  1865 
Baring-Gould  Wereivolyes  xv.  264  You  see  it  well  in  old 
women  :  how  the  last  teeth  wobble.  1878  Tvudali.  Fragfu, 
Sci.{iSjg)  Il.xiii.  307  The  field  of  the  microscope  is  crowded 
with  organisms,  some  wabbling  slowly.  1895  S.  Crane  Red 
Badge  xiii,  His  knees  wobbled,  1903  G.  H.  Lorimer  Lett. 
Self-made  Merch,  xix.  2S8  He.  .shouted  '  Hello  I  *  in  what 
he  tried  to  make  a  big,  brave  voice,  but  it  wobbled  a  little 
all  the  same. 

2.  f^*  To  hesitate  or  waver  between  different 
opinions  or  courses  of  action ;  to  be  inclined  to 
favour  first  one  side  and  then  the  other. 

188^  Bath  Herald  so  Sept.  3/1  The  Standard.. \isi&.. 
wobbled  back  to  its  old  ways.  i88s  Dilke  in /,//<?  (1917) 
n.  m  The  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  either  wobbled 
backwards  and  forwards,  or  did  not  care.  1006  G.  W.  E. 
Russell  Social  Silhouettes  161  If  you  wobble  or  rat  or 
play  the  Candid  Friend,  you  are  only  too  likely  to  find 
yourself  cast  at  the  next  election.  ' 

3.  tratts.  To  cause  to  move  unsteadily  from  side 
to  side. 

1831  T.  Allen  Hist.  Co.  York  III.  41  The  convex  surface, 
with  its  glass  pieces,  is  then  turned  and  wabbled  in  the  con- 
cave basin  by  steam  power.  1881  P.  M.  Duncan  \n  Academy 
23  Apr.  468/3  One  of  the  rigidly  armoured  Silurian  fishes 
which  learned  to  snap  at  its  prey  and  got  more  food  by  the 
attempt  to  wobble  its  cranium. 

4.  W.  S.  To  crumple  I4p. 

x86g  Mrs.  Whitney  We  Girls  vL  (1874)  119  The  dish- 
towels  dirty,  and  the  dish-cloth  all  wabbled  up  in  the  sink. 
1884  E.  P.  Roe  in  Harper's  Mag.  June  88/  x  To  keep  the 
net  straight,  and  not  all  tangled  and  wobbled  up. 

6.  Comb. :  wobble-heat,  a  form  of  heat-energy 
caused  by  vibration  ;  -wobble-saw,  a  circular  saw 
mounted  askew  on  its  spindle  so  as  to  cut  a  groove 
wider  than  its  own  thickness. 

1899  Lockyer  in  Nature  20  Apr.  585/2  To  get  concrete 
images  of  these  effects  we  spoke  of  path-heat,  spin-heat, and 
*woDble-heat.  1875KNICHT  Did.  Mech.  ajij * l^-'abble-satu. 
19x7  H.  W.  Durham  Saius  53  '  Drunken  '  or  '  Wobble  '  saws. 
WobblerCw^-bUi).  Also  8  wabler,  9  wabbler. 
[f.  Wobble  v.  +  -brI.]  One  who  or  that  which 
wobbles ;  a  person  or  animal  that  walks  unsteadily ; 
one  who  wavers  or  vacillates  in  opinion  ;  also  sp£c. 
(see  quots.  1785,  1823,  1875). 

1785  Grose  Diet.  I'ulgar  T.^  Wabler,  foot  wabler,  a  con- 
temptuous term  for  a  foot  soldier,  frequently  used  by  those 
of  the  cavalry.  x8a3*JoN  Bek*/>/c/.  'J'uif,  Wabbler,  nhoWcd 
leg  of  mutton,  alluding  to  the  noise  made  in  dressing  it. 
i^S  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  2717  iVabblerfan  elliptical  cutter- 
head  placed  at  such  obliquity  on  the  shaft  as  to  revolve 
in  a  circular  path.     Sometimes  called  a  drunken  cutter, 
I    1887  Pall  Mall  Getz,  20  Aug.  i/i  Such  a  Government  of 
'    Wobblers.    1897  Uarr^re  &  Leland  Diet.  Slang,  Wobbler, 
..a  horse  that  swerves  from  side  to  side  when  trotting. 
Wobbling  (w9-blii)),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  Wobble  v.  + 
1    -ING 1.]    The  action  of  the  vb.  Wobble. 

1836  Halibukton  Clockm.  Ser.  i.  xxvii.  No  wabblin'  of 

j    his  hind  parts,  but  steady  as  a  pump  bplt.     a  1848  A''.  Y, 

\    Com.  Adv.  (Haitlett)  Leverrier's  calculations  ^ave  the  mass 

of  the  unknown  planet,  by  which  the  '  wabblings  '  of  Her- 

I    schell  were  to  be  set  right,  at  so  much.     1861  Miss  E.  A. 

Beaufort  Egypt,  Sepulchres  II.  xvi.  26  He  nearly  fell  off 

1    his  mule  with  the  excess  of  the  wabbling.     1876  Voyle  & 

I    Stevenson  MHit.   Diet.    (ed.  3>,  Wobbling,  the  unsteady 

''■    motion  of  an  elongated   projectile  through  the  air.     1907 

;    Athenxum  27  Apr.  513/2  Here,  .is  a  slight  wobbling  in  the 

artist's  intention. 

I     Wobbling  (w^'blirt),  ///.  a.    [f.  Wobble  v.  + 
-iNCi  2.]     That  wobbles,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 
1657  LiGOM5d!r(5<j;<£i?tfj62Cocfcroches,  a  creature,  .of  a  pure 

I    hair-colour,  which  would  set  him  off  the  better,  if  he  had 
not  an  ugly  wabling  gale.     1748  Richardson  Clarissa  VI. 

i    99  [An  old  man]  Shaking  his  loose-flesh'd  wabbling  chaps, 
1774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  140  Its  [sc.  the  bat's]  evening 

,    flight  and  its  unsteady  wabbling  motion  amuse  the  imagina- 
tion.     x83i  Clare  Vill.  Mins.'r.,  Rustic  Fishing  46  Still 

I    wobbling  curves  keep  wavering  like  a  bite.  1883  Grove  Diet, 
Miis.  HI.  509/2  His  whole  singing  was  a  bad  wobbling  trill. 

I     1884  J.  H.  Walsh  Mod.  Sportsman's  Gun  II.  7  When  dis- 

1    charged  from  a  smooth  bore,. .  an  oscillating  or  '  wobbling' 
flight  is  produced.    1898  Catholic  Ne-ws  21  May  8/4  It  can- 

'    not  be  said  that  the  constituency  is  a  wobbling  one. 

I     Wobbly  (wo'bli),fl.  Also  wabbly,   [f.  Wobble 

V.  +  -Y 1.]     Inclined  to  wobble. 
;       1851-61  Mavhew  Lond.  Labour  III.  149A  The  knees, 

■  which  at  first  is  weak  and  wabbly,  gets  strong.^  1871  Daily 
\    News  II  Apr.  6  A  brigade  can  fight  as  well  if  its  line  be 

■  slightly  *  wobbly  *  as  if  it  were  dressed  to  death.     1873  Miss 
I'roughton  Nancy  I.  279'  Nancy  1  'cries  Bobby, ..speaking 

',    in  a  wobV'ly,  quivering  voice.     iB-jB  A  thenxum  13  July  42/1 
His  English,  .is  decidedly  '  wobbly  *, 
Hence  Wobbliness,  the  state  of  being  wobbly. 
1880  Miss  Broughton  Second  Thoughts  i.  ii,  General 
Tarlton  is  observing  with  chill  misgiving  a  certain  threaten- 
!    ing  wobbliness  in  the  gait  of  his  [top].     1881  J.  Morlf.v 
;    Recoil.  (1917)  I.  174  A  'wobbliness'  which  nobody  is  more 
I    conscious  01  or  more  disgusted  by,  than  I  am. 


Woo,  var.  Woke  a.  Obs.  Wooe,  obs.  Sc.  f. 
Voice.  Woeli(e:  see  Vouch,  Which,Wow  (wall). 
Woch(e)safe,  obs.  ff.  Vouchsafe.  Wod,  obs. 
f.  Wood  sb.  and  a. ;  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Wade  v. 

Wod,  obs.  So.  form  of  Void  v. 

1477  Lydgate's  Dietary  54  in  Makeulloch  MS.  (S.T.S.) 
31  Wod  al  dronkynness,  leans  &  lechoris. 
Wod,  obs.  form  of  Hood. 

XS59  Inv.  (Warw.)  in  N.  ^  Q.  12th  Ser.  II.  502/1  A  crest 
cap  and  a  wod  to  weyr  upon  his  sholder  iiij  s. 

Wodake,  obs.  f.  Woodhack  (woodpecker). 
Wodbill,  -bin,  -binde,  -cok(ke,  etc.,  obs.  ff, 
WooDBiLL,  Woodbine,  Woodcock.  Wodd(e, 
Wodden,  obs,  ff.  Wood,  Wooden.  Wodder, 
-ir,  obs.  ff.  Weather.  Wodderwegbt,  obs.  f. 
WiTHERWEiGHT  Sc.  Woddle,  obs.  var,  Widdy, 
WooDT.     Woddish,  -y,  obs.  ff.  Woodish,  -y. 

Woddra2n,wodrome,  early  forms  of  Widden- 

DREAM. 

1644  in  S.  Hibbert^^.4^//.  Isl.  (1822)  594  The  said  sickness 
was  taken  off  the  said  Marion  and  casten  upon  a  young  cow 
of  the  said  John's,  which  took  wodrome.  Ibid,,  An  utber 
cow.  .also  died  mad  and  in  woddram. 

Wode,  obs,  Sc,  f.  Void  ;  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Wade  v. ; 
obs.  f.  Woad,  Wood.  Wodehouse :  see  Wood- 
wosE.  Wodeland,  -liche,  -ness(e ;  see  Wood- 
land, WOODLY,  WOODNESS. 

Wodeuism  (\vju*deniz'm).  rare.  [f.  Woden 
(see  Odin)  +-isu.]     Odinism. 

1891  Atkinson  Moorland  Par.  236  Wodenism  was  so 
completely  vaiii^uished  that  even  the  coming  of  the  Danes 
failed  to  revive  it. 

Wodensday,  obs.  f.  Wednesday.  Woder, 
obs.  f.  Other,  Weather.  Woderofe,  -rove, 
-rowe,  obs,  ff.  Woodruff.  Wodershins,  obs.  f. 
WiTHERSHiNS.  WodesMp, -sour,  etc.,  -wale, 
-■ward :  see  WooDSHir,  etc.  Wodew^e,  obs.  f. 
Widow.     Wodew^oae  :  see  W^oodwose. 

Wodge  (w9d.:5).  [?  Vulgar  alteration  of  wedge : 
cf.  Wedge  sb,  4.]  A  lumpy  protuberant  object. 
Hence  Wo-dgy  a.,  solid,  bulky. 

1907  Phyllis  Dark  From  School  to  Stage  v.  84  Not  a 
London  thin-bread-and-butter  tea,  but  a  great  wodgy,  six- 
sliced  repast.  1922  Chambers's  Jml.  Dec.  797/1  A  '  wodge  * 
in  his  left  breast-pocket. 

Wodhacke,  obs.  f.  Woodhack.  Wodhed,  var. 
WooDHEAD.    Wodinsdai,  obs.  f,  Wednesday, 

Wodky,  variant  of  Vodka. 

1875  R.  H.  R,  Rambles  in  Istria  271  A  glass  of  wodky. 

Wodland,  -liche,  -ly :  see  Woodland,  Woodly. 

Wodmell,  obs.  form  of  Wadmal, 

152a  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  154  A  wodmell  slope  and 
a  pare  of  breche  of  the  same. 

Wodnes(s,  var.  Woodness.  Wodou,  obs. 
var.  WooDOO.  Wodowes,  var.  Woodwose. 
Wodowhod,  obs.  f.  Widowhood.  Wodrofe, 
-roffe,  -rove:  see  W^oodruff.  Wodrome :  see 
Woddram.  Wodschipe,  var.  Woodship,  mad- 
ness. Wod8et(t,  obs.  ff.  Wadset.  Wodsore, 
-sour :  see  Woodsour.  Wodur,  obs.  f.  Other. 
Wodw^ale,  -ward,  -wose :  see  Woodwale, 
Woodward,  Woodwose. 

Woe  (w<?<i),  int.,  adv. J  sb.,  a.  Forms:  a.  1-6, 
8-9  Sc,  and  north,  wa,  3-5,  9  north,  waa,  {Sc.  or 
north,  4,6,9  way,  5ua,  7  weay,  7-9  wea,  Sweea), 
5-  Sc.  wae ;  (witb  is)  Sc.  4, 6  wais,  6  waiss,  way  is, 
7  waies,wayea,8  waes;  {yixihisthe)  Sc.^ni\  north. 
7  wee'st,  8  wae'st,  wa-ist,  wazist,  9  wa(a)st, 
waest ;  5  .5V.  sup.  of  adj.  wast,  wayest  j  i  A^orth- 
umb.,  3  Lay.  wse.  /3.  3-  wo,  (3  woa,  wao,  wuo,  4 
who,  5  whoo,  wooe,  6  Sc.  voo,  woi),  4-6  woo,  4- 
■woe.  7.  3  Orm.  wa55,  2-3  wei,  3-4  wai,  way, 
4  weye,  we.  [Com.  Indo-European  interjection, 
used  as  a  natural  exclamation  of  lament ;  its  forms 
fall  into  types  distinguished  by  variety  of  vocalism, 
and  reduplicated  forms  are  characteristic  of  several 
of  the  Germanic  langs.  ;  most  of  these  langs.  have 
developed  a  substantival  use  of  ihe  simple  forms 
(through  such  constructions  as  that  in  A.  6),  and 
English  and  German  have  developed  an  adj.  use. 

OE.  wd,  also  wk,  corresp.  to  OS.,  MLG.  wS, 
(M)Du.  wee,  OHG.,  MHG.  wi  (G.  weh,  also 
wehe),  ON.  vei,  vse  (Sw.,  Da.  ve),  Goth,  tvai  ovai, 
and  further  to  L.  vsSf  Lett,  wai,  Olr.  Je,  W.  gwae. 
(Arm.  vay  and  late  Gr.  6d,  oi/d,  ovai  arc  new 
formations.)  Tent.  *wai  is  the  source  of  the  ex- 
clamations F.  ouais,  It.  guai,  Sp.  guay. 

The  7-forms  are  from  ON.  vet  (cf.  Wellaway). 
The  spelling  wo  has  been  long  prevalent  in  excla- 
matory nse,  and  is  still  affected  in  poetry. 

The  forms  properly  substantival  (as  distinct  from  the 
above  forms,  which  belong  primarily  to  the  int.  and  adv.) 
are:— OE.  w/a,  also  the  reduplicated  wawa  Wowe,  MLG. 
wiwe,  OHG.  7vHuo  m.,  wiiva  f.  (MHG.  7ff  gen.  wiues 
«tr.  n.,  w^wff,  iv^he  wk.  m.,  sir.  and  wk.  f.) ;  otherwise  the 
orig.  iiiterjectional  forms  are  used  as  sbs. 

OE.  W<x  entered  into  compounds  in  the  ."sense  of 'grievous, 
evil,  bad';  one  of  these,  vMmdd  peevish,  survived  into 
ME.,  see  Wemod  ;  so  Gothic  wai  in  waidedja  XptrT^y  (f. 


WOE. 

•wtdJlts  =  OK.  mtniid  crime),  OHG.  nrf  in  wtvntrt  evil 
fate,  misfortune  s  cf.  Lett,  viajsck  weak,  ilL 

Partially  disguised  compounds  »re  Wellawav,  W«li.awo, 
and  Wailc] 

A.  int.  and  euh. 

"L  1.  As  an  exclamation  of  grief  or  lamentation: 
«  Alas  1  Often  in  combination  with  another  int.,  as 
oA,  &  (see  Wale  »«/.,  Wzllawo)  ;  cf.  Waesucks. 

mrch. 
<■«<  Cerius  Gltss.  Int.  3J7  Ua,  euwa  (=  eow+\ral. 
ciUo  Sa  .6;  in  O.  E.  Misc.  .78  Wai  hwi  noldestu  er 
oflHae  beon  icnowef  1J97  R-  Glouc.  (Rolls)  6446  Awey 
[r.r.  ami]  seU  jonge  hinges,  frendles  were  hi.  t>ere.  <:  ijgo 
CatU  Lm  i8«  A-wci,  to  sons  he  hit  for.les.  ciSS"  K. 
Biumn  C*/»«.  IJ'a.:*  (Rolls)  15879  Cried  he  neyjwr  wo  ne 
way,  But  ded  he  was,  &  l>er  he  lay 

tMoo  «)  /'<•/.  Poems  XXIV,  366  Alias,  cure  sj'nne5..say, 
'woTwo,  wol'  f  1470  Henry  Wallace  iv.  760  At  hir  he 
speryt  giff  scho  forlhocht  it  sar.  '  Wa,  ya  ,  scho  said.  1676 
"Urvden  a  t^rengz.  v.  76  Ah  »  o,  wo,  wo  I  the  worst  of  woes  I 
find  !  1719  G.  Adams  tr.  SofhocUs,  Antig.  v.  iv.Wol  and 
wol  .*gain,thouhast  ruined  an  unhappy  Man.  i8s4Patmore 
Angtl  in  He.,  Betrothal  n6  And  if,  ah  woe,  she  loves 
alone. 

t  b.  with  following  clause  or  phrase  expressing 
the  object  of  the  lament.  Obs. 

c  117s  Lamk  Horn.  21  O,  seiS  ]>m  (>e  hoc,  wei  ]kI  he  euro 
hit  wiSe  it>enche  in  his  lionke.  «iaso  Owl  *  Night.  120 
Wai  Iv.r.  way]  t>at  hit  nis  harof  bireued.  c  117s  L*v.  8013 
Wei  |>at  ich  nadde  bi  war.  a  1400  in  Mitwt's  Poems  (ed. 
Hall)  .'ipp.  ii.  23  We  for  his  Ending  I 

II.  Construed  with  a  dative  (or,  later,  its  equiva- 
lent), with  or  without  a  verb  of  being  or  happening, 
in  sentences  expressing  the  incidence  of  distress, 
affliction,  or  grief. 

2.  In  prophetic  or  denunciatory  utterances  of  the 
type  of  OE.  wd  bi}  piim  mannum  =  affliction  or 
grief  shall  be  the  lot  of  the  men  ;  woe  be  to  us  =  may 
affliction  or  distress  light  upon  us ;  WM  is  him  = 
cursed  is  he.    Obs.  or  arch. 

Semiul/ii}  Wa  biS  )>xn  3e  sceal  l>urh  sliSne  ni3  sawle 
bescufan  in  fyres  (x)>m.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  6i  Wa  biji  l>onne 
bjem  mannum  t>c  ne  onjyta)?  (jisse  worlde  vrm]?a.  a  1023 
WULrsTAN  Horn.  xxx.  (1883)  146  Wa  byS  Sam  |>e  hser  bia 
xeteohhod  to.  c  1300  Harrow.  Hell  (Harl.  MS.)  102  Wo 
ys  him  bat  (le  knowe  ne  shal  1  13. .  Northern  Passion  249 
(Camb.  Gg.)  Who  be  t>at  man  At  ^at  treson  fyrst  began. 
1390  GowKR  Con/.  I.  98  Sche  seide:  'Ha  treson,  wo  thee 
be",  /t  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  4564  Wailaway  to  wriclies  & 
wa  is  30W  in  erthe.  ei4oo  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xiii.  55  Wa 
be  to  |>e,  Bethsaida  I  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  4  Then  woo 
schall  be  to  horn  |>at  schall  here  t>ys  rebuke  yn  pat  day. 
147s  Bli.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  41  Heh  alias  I.  .and  woo  be  the 
tyrae  they  saide,  that  ever  we  shulde  put.. trust  to  the 
Frenshe  partie.  1533  Frith  Mirr.  ii.  A  vij,  Woe  be  to  them 
that  couple  and  knytte  houses  to  eether.  154a  BooRDK 
Dyetary-ti\\.  (1870)  273  Bacon  is  good  for  carters  and  plow- 
men,., but  &  yf  they  liaue  the  stone,.. they  shall  synge, 
'  wo  be  the  pye  1 '  c  1560  A.  Scott  Poems  (S.T.S.)  xxxiv. 
151  Waiss  50W.  1567  Glide  t,  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  187  Way  is 
the  Hirdis  of  Israeli  1383  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  II.  (1882) 
59  Woe  were  vs,  if  wee  were  at  the  rule  and  gouernement 
of  creatures.  i63«  Earl  Manch.  AlMoiido  (ed.  3)  163  Woe 
is  him  whose  bed  is  made  in  hell.  1680  in  P roc.  Soc.  Antig. 
Scot.  XLV.  246  Woes  us  that  we  can  nether  shew  nor  receive 
kindness  without  danger.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1768) 
V.  25  Wo  be  to  the  Villain,  if  he  recollect  not  this  1  c  i860 
Fases  Child's  Death  vi,  Thou  art  welcome,  thrice  welcome': 
—yet  woe  is  the  day  1  1880  Blackmore  Mary  Anerley  xi, 
But  woe  is  him,  if  a  nasty  foe . .  smite  him  to  the  quick. 
3.  In  merely  declaratory  statements  of  the  type 
of  OE.  him  bill  or  is  wd  =  he  will  be  or  is  dis- 
tressed, afflicted,  grieved,  or  sorrowful;  ME.  him 
is  (full)  wo  =  he  is  (much)  distressed  or  grieved. 
Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 
^893  Alfred  Oros.  in.  vii,  P>sem  folce  waes  aegbres  waa, 
;e  Mst  hie  (raet  mzste  yfel  forbcran  sceoldon,  je  eac  paet 
jie  his  sciran  ne  dorstan.  a  1000  Sal.  if  Sat,  104  Huru  him 
bi3  act  beartan  wa,  Sonne  he  hangiende  helle  wisceS  Saes 
engestan  e^elrices.  c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  14^  Tedet 
anima  mea  uite  mee.  Wuo  is  mi  soule  |>at  ich  bide  here 
»wo  longe.  fiaoo  Obmin  11904  Himm  wass  wa53  &  ange 
Off  batt  lie  nohht  ne  wisste  off  Crist,  c  1205  Lav.  1660  Swa 
swiSe  wa  him  was  bat  al  hb  wit  he  for-lscs.  a  1225  Ancr. 
R.  96  Me  is  wo  be'  'u  hit  wost.  a  1250  Owl  t,  Night.  883 
J^t  beob  her,  wo  b  hom  bes.  <»  '3«>  Cursor  M.  3749  Me  es 
sua  waa,  almast  i  weede.  ^  1380  Sir  Fentmb.  209  Him  was 
ful  wo  pan  on  is  bo^t,  &  ofte  sekede  amonge.  ?  a  1400 
Morte  Arth.  2681  Be  alle  the  welthe  of  the  werlde,  so  woo 
was  theme  neuer  i  C1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  816  Cuth- 
bert  sawe,  him  was  full  wa. 

b.  very  freq.  in  ll^oe  is  me  (occas.  f".  ««'" 
>tu) :  I  am  distressed,  afflicted,  unfortunate,  grieved. 
Now  only  arch,  and  dial, 
c  1205  Lay.  38345  Wa  is  me  bat  ich  was  mon  iboren.  ata40 
Ureisun  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  185  Wa  is  me  bet  ic  am  swa 
fremede  wib  b«  '  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxiii.  {George)  146 
Wais  me,  douchtir,  for  be.  a  1400-50  Wars  A  lex.  3075 
*  Wa  is  me  I '  quod  he,  , . '  wa  is  me  vnhappy  1 '  c  1400 
Anturs  Arth.  196  (Douce  MS.)  *  Wo  is  me  for  bi  wol' 
quod  Waynour.  c  1480  Henbvson  Swallow  Sp  Other  Birds 
265  Nowar  baj  deid,  and  wo  is  me  bairforc  !  1513  D0UCI.AS 
./Eneis  XI.  i.  133  Bot  netheles,  quhat  harm,  full  wayis  me  1 
1526  TiNDALE  I  Cor.  ix.  16  Wo  is  it  vnto  me  (Wyclif  wo 
to  me,  CovERDALB  wo  vnto  me,  161 1  Woe  is  vnto  ine]  yf 
I  preache  not  the  gospell.  1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cat.  Sept. 
25  My  sheepe  bene  wasted,  (wae  is  me  therefore).  1683  G. 
M[eriton1  Vorks.  Dial.  6  Wales  b  nie  Husband,  our  awd 
Breads  all gane.  1729  G.  Adams  tr,  Sophocles^  Antig.  u.  v. 
Wo  is  me  a  Wretch  !  1785  Burns  Deatli  ^  Dr.  Hornbook 
xxiii,  Waes  me  for  Johnie  Ged's  Hole  now  . .  if  that  thae 
news  be  true  1  1842  TT.iiK\iOH  Morte d Arth.  120  To  whom 
replied  King  Arthur,  much  in  wrath;  'Ah,  miserable  and 
uakind,  untrue, ..Woe  is  me  !*    1892  Furnivall  Hoccleve's 
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Minor  Poems  p.  xliv,  Lastly  (woe  is  me  !)  I  printed  it  in 
1878  from  [etc.]. 

4.  Woe  worth  (in  i6th  and  17th  cent,  sometimes 
hyphened)  :  may  evil  befall  or  light  upon  ;  a  curse 
upon;  cursed  be  or  shall  be  :  often  in  phr.  woe  worth 
the  day  {the  while,  the  time),   arch. 

c  1205  Lav.  1562  Wa  wrSe  auer  bene  smiS.  c  1230  Halt 
Meid.  (1922)  37  Wa  wurSe  bat  chaffere.  c  1275  Lay.  801 1 
Wo  worbe  onread  [earlier  text  Wale  wale  vnratdl.  1340 
Hampolk  Pr.  Consc.  7396  Cursed  kaytif  and  >te  worth  >e. 
c  1350  WilL  Paleme  4118  And  sif  i  wrong  seie  any  word,  wo 
worb  me  euer.  a  1400  Sir  Perc.  139  '  Wo  worthe  wykkyde 
armour  !'  Percyvelle  may  say.  C1470  Henry  Wallace  iv. 
744  Allace  That  I  was  maide,  wa  worthe  the  coursit  cas  1 
<zi5oo  Chaucer's  Dreiiie  1715  Alas  my  birth,  wo  worth  my 
life.  1549  Latimer  Ploiighers  (.\rb.)  34  Wo  worth  the, 
O  Deuyll,  wo  worth  the,.,  that  thou  haste  made  Englande 
to  worshyppe  false  Goddes.  1563  Homilies  11.  Passion  II. 
199  May  we  not  iustly  crye  wo  worth  the  tyme  that  euer  we 
syniied?  1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  66  Fall  England,  farewell 
peace,  woe-worth  our  Weale  and  tranquilhtie.  1683  G. 
SKeriton]  Vorks.  Dial.  j6  Weayworth  this  Trash.  1684 
BuNVAN  Pilgr.  II.  7  Then  they  all  wept  again,  and  cryed 
out :  Oh,  Wo  worth  the  day.  1714  Gay  Shep/i.  Week  1. 17 
Woe  worth  the  Tongue  !  may  Blisters  sore  it  gall.  That 
names  Buxoma,  Blouzelind  withal.  1785  Burns  Sc.  Drink 
XV,  Wae  worth  that  brandy,  burnin  trash  1  1810  Scott  Lady 
c/L.  I.  ix.  Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day.  That 
costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  grey  I  1870  Lowell  Study  Wind. 
244  Woe  worth  the  hour  that  I  beheld  thee  born. 

f  b.  As  an  independent  exclamation:  =  sense  i. 
1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  I.  43  Wo  worthe,  thei  are  dedde. 
1598  Marston  Sco.  Villanie  I.  23  Woe  worth  when  trees 
drop  in  their  proper  kinde  I 

II  c.  Woe  worth  vie  I  used  occas.  loosely  =  Woe 
is  me. 

1887  Swinburne  Locrine  v.  ii,  Estrild.  Woe  worth  me  1 
Sabrina.  Nay,  woe  worth  Her  wickedness  1891  Conan 
DovLE  White  Company  ix.  Wo  worth  me  when  Agatha  the 
tire-woman  sets  eyes  upon  it  I 

d.  Similarly,  Woe  betide  you  (etc.).  In  mod. 
use  colloq.  with  weakened  sense:  You  (etc.)  will 
get  into  trouble  (if. .  .).     Also  without  obj. 

1362  Lancl.  p.  pi.  a.  n.  86  And  ar  bis  weddyng  beo 
wroujt  wo  be  beo-tyde!  Ibid.  in.  116  Er  Ich  wedde 
such  a  wyf  wo  me  bi-tyde  I  1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  iv.  ii.  56 
Now  heipe,  or  woe  betide  thee  euennore.  x8o8  [see  Betide 
V.  I  c).  1819  Keats  La  belle  Dame  sans  Merci  ix.  And 
there  I  dream 'd,  ah  1  woe  betide.  The  latest  dream  I  ever 
dreatn'd.  1819  Scott  tvanhoe  xxvi[i].  Go  to  the  sick  man's 
chamber. .:  and  woe  betide  you  if  you  again  quitit  without 
my  permission  I  1840  Dickens  Old  Cur.  Shop  vi.  If  you're 
not  sharp  enough  I'll  creak  the  door,  and  wo  betide  you  if 
I  have  to  creak  it  much.    1868  [see  Betide  v,  1  c). 

5.  Without  verb.  a.  const,  dative  (or  its  equiva- 
lent) =  woe  be,  woe  worth,  woe  betide,  arch. 

c  897  jElfbed  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xliv.  328  Hit  is  secweden : 
Wa  cow  be  gadriaS  hus  to  huse.  Jbid.  xlix.  378  Wa  me 
Sss  ic  swusode  I  971  Blickl.  Hom.  25  Wa  eow  b«  nu 
hlihab.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xviii.  7  Wa  bysum  niiddan- 
jearde  burh  swicdomas.  ciaoo  Vices  ft  Virtues  19  Wa  hem 
Batt  hie  aure  iscapene  waren.  1382  Wyclif  Ken.  viii.  13, 
L.herde  the  voys  of  an  egle..seiyuge.  .Wo  I  wol  wo!  to 
the  dwcllinge  men  in  erthe.  1390  Gower  Con/.  II.  355  Wo 
the  while,  he  w,is  a  thief  I  <:  1400  Love  Boiiavent.  Mirr. 
(1908)  139  Woo  to  vs  5if  we  wole  folewe  hym  that  wolde 
sctte  his  fete  in  thehille  of  lordschippe.  c  n6aPlay  Sacram. 
853  Woo  the  whyle  that  bargayn  I  dyd  euer  make,  1535 
Coverdale  /  Cor.  ix.  16  And  wo  vnto  me  [iSii  woe  is 
vnto  me),  yff  I  preach  not  the  Gospell.  1589  Greene 
Mcnaphon  (.4rb.)  55  Then  woe  mine  eyes  vnlesse  they 
beautie  see.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  i.  ii.  15  O  woe,  the  day. 
1697  Drvden  Virg.  Georg.  ill.  389  Wo  to  him,  that  in  the 
desart  Land  Of  Lybia  travels.  1721  Ramsay  Prospect  0/ 
Plenty  25  Wae  to  that  hand  that  dares.. Defile  the  stream. 
1794  Burns  Song,  Lovely  Lass  Inverness  13  Now  wae  to 
thee,  thou  cruel  lord,  A  bluidy  man  I  trow  thou  be.  1829 
DlGBV  BroadStoneHon.,  Gode/ridus  205  But  woe  the  while  1 
our  fathers'  minds  are  dead.  1842  LvnoN  Zanoni  i.  ii. 
Woe  to  thine  ears  hadst  thou  heard  the  barbiton  that  night  I 
b.  const  preps,  on,  for. 
1823  Scott  Quentin  D.  xxx,  Some  articles  we  will  minute 
down  with  which  he  shall  comply,  or  wo  on  his  head  1  1851 
Carlyle  5/tfW/«^*l.  xiv,  It  has  ended  thus.  Wo  on  it  1  185a 
Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxvi.  Oh,  woe  for  them. .  when 
they  shall  wake  1 

1 6.  To  do  or  work  (a  person)  woe :  to  inflict 
distress  or  trouble  upon  ;  to  afflict ;  to  do  harm  to. 
Also  without  regimen.    Obs. 

Orig.  woe  is  adv.  in  this  phr.,  but  later  apprehended  as  sb, 
(B.  j).    (Cf.  other  langs.,  e.  g.  G.  weh(e  tun.) 

ciooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxviii.  138  pa  me  grame  waron 
worda  binra,  and  me  wa  dydan.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  289  in 
O.  E.  Hom.  I.  177  Ac  ^et  ne  de3  heom  nout  so  wo  in  bo 
lobe  biende  bute  bat  hi  wite3  bat  heore  pine  ne  seal  neure 
habben  ende.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  364  Is  hit  nu  wisdom  mon 
to  don  so  wo  him  suluen  ?  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  (1922)  49  Hu 
moni  earmSen  anan  awakeneS  ber.wi3,  bat  wurche3  be  wa 
inoh.  c  1250  Gen.  /^  Ex.  880  Abram  hem  folwede  and  wrojte 
woa.  Ibid.  2100  Deden  ut-comen  .vii.  neet, . .  And  .vii.  lene 
after  So,  De  deden  5e  .vii.  fette  wo.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5531 
Bot  ai  be  mare  bai  did  [blam  wa  pis  folk  multiplid  ai  maa. 
C1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxx.  {Theodera)  624  pe  feynd,  cure 
fa,  Cesit  nocht  to  wirk  hyr  way.  c  1400  26  Pol.  Poems  x.  65, 
I  do  be  wele,  why  dost  me  woo?  c  1425  Wvntoun  Cron.  i. 
xvi.  1 571  lubiter  sulde  noucht.  .wyrkhymniar  wanadispyte. 
a  X50C  Bernard,  de  cura  rei /am.  in.  55  He  kest  the  stone 
in  be  waiter,  &  bad  it  waa  worghe.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas. 
xviii.  (Percy  Soc.)  86  It  doth  right  well  appere,  .that  love 
liath  done  you  wo.  1553  Respublica  1648  Theis  ladies., 
prepare  to  weorke  vs  woo  and  doo  vs  all  mischiefe. 
B.  sb.  (See  also  A.  6.) 
1.  A  condition  of  misery,  affliction,  or  distress; 
misfortune,  trouble ;  grievous  or  sorrowful  state. 
poet,  or  rhet. 


WOE. 

c  X300  Ormim  897  Bal>e  hemm  fell  to  t^olenn  wa  J?urrh  ifell 
wifess  irre.  Ibid.  4766  Tcnn  incnn. ,  Forrlxs  b^  gode  Job 
J>att  da55, ..&  3eE  bilammp  himm  ojjcrr  wa.  ci'So  Gen.  <$■ 
Ex,  227  Iss^  *^^  ^^""^  firste  name  . .  Siden  5he  brocte  us  to 
woa,  Adam  gaf  hire  name  eua.  X297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  7770 
pe  king  &  ol>er  riche  men . .  wolde  euere  abbe  j-nou  wanne  ^e 
pouere  adde  wo.  a  1300  Cursor  I^f.  2196  Nembrot.  .pat  in 
his  time  wroght  mlkel  waa.  13,.  Ihid.  22472  (Edin.)  Quar-to 
sold  we  be  born  to-day,  Quen  al  ^ing  sal  com  to  way  1  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vi.  KThomas')  350  He  vald  firste  qtiyke  l^in 
fla,  &  orync  J?ame  syne  in  doile  &  va.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose 
4951  Youthe  hem  putte  in  lupardye,  In  perell  andin  mych 
woo.  C2480  Henbvson  Prais  of  Aige  12  Wre<-hitnes  has 
wroht  all  welthis  wele  to  wo.  1523  Ld.  Eernebs  Froiss.  I. 
ccccxxxiv.  308  b/2  The  capitayne.  .had  dayly  great  payne 
and  wo  to  defende  their  towne.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  ^  juL 
V.  iii.  309  For  neuer  was  a  Storie  of  more  Wo,  Then  this 
of  luliet,  and  her  Romeo.  1655  IXivtoa  Sonn.  Massacre 
Piedmont  14  From  these  may  grow  A  hunder'd-fold,  who 
. .  Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  wo.  1667  —  P.  L.  i.  3  The 
Fruit  Of  that  Forbidden  Iree,  whose  mortal  tast  Brought 
Death  into  the  World,  and  all  our  woe.  1770  Goldsm. 
Des.  Vill.  160  Pleased  with  his  quests,  the  good  man  learned 
to  glow.  And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe.  1790 
Coleridge  Genevieve  Z  Within  your  soul  a  voice  there  lives  ! 
It  bids  you  hear  ihe  tale  of  Woe.  1813  Byron  Giaour  qZ^ 
My  days,  though  few,  have  pass'd  below  In  much  of  joy, 
but  more  of  woe.  1814  —  Lara  i.  ii.  Lord  of  himself,— 
that  heritage  of  woe.  i8ai  Scott  Kenilw.  xxii,  A  screech- 
owl  denouncing  some  deed  of  terror  and  of  wo.  1837  Cab- 
LVLE  Fr.  Rev,  Hi.  11.  viii,  This  scene  of  wo.  184S  Mrs. 
Gaskell  Mary  Barton  iii,  Her  giddiness,  her  lightness  of 
conduct,  had  wrought  this  woe. 
personified,  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4995  With  hir  labour  and 
travaile  Logged  ben  with  sorwe  and  woo. 
b.  in  conjunction  with  weal. 
£1250  Gen.  Sf  Ex,  216  A  fruit,  5e  kenned  wel  and  wo. 
13..  K.  Alis.  3449  There  his  folk  come  wel  or  weye,  Him 
tofore  nys  bote  deth.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  \.  2  Day  & 
nyght,  Y  is  assiduelly,  in  wele  &  wa.  c  1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints 
xxxiii.  {George)  235  Fore  wele  na  way  Of  Jjis  place  sal  I  nocht 
ga.  1:1385  Chaucer  L.G.  W.  687  Cleopatra,  Je  nere  out  of 
myn  hertis  remembraunce  For  wel  or  wo  for  carole  or  for 
daunce.  c  J400  26  Pol.  Poems  v.  66  God  haj?  lent  50W  dis- 
crecioun  Bo^  of  wele  and  of  woo.  1567  G^-de  ff  Godlie  B. 
(S.T.S.)  182  Greit  cause  ihay  haif  for  till  repent,  Zot  will 
thay  nocht  do  so,  Nouther  for  weil!  nor  wo.  i8i«  J.  Wilson 
Isle  0/ Palms  i,  351  Whate'er  betide  of  weal  or  woe.  i860 
Motley  Netherl.  vi.  I.  299  Two  important  commonwealths, 
upon  whose  action.. the  weal  and  wo  of  Christendom  was 
hanging. 

C.  In  particularized  use  ;  chiefly//.,  Misfortunes, 
troubles,  griefs, 

138a  Wyclif  Rev.  ix.  12  Oo  woo  passidj  and  lo  !  jit  comen 
two  wos.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  iii.  155  All  the  wois 
that  Ouid  in  Ibin  Into  his  pretty  lytill  bulk  did  wi-yte. 
a  1568  M0NTG0.MERIE  Misc.  Poems  iii.  9  That  curst  incon- 
stant cative  till  accuse,  Quhais  variance  of  all  my  wois 
I  wyt.  1599  Dbavton  Heroic.  Ep,,  Q.  Isab.  to  Mortimer 
16  One  woe  makes  another  woe  .seeme  lesse.  1642  J.  Taylor 
(Water  P.)  Mad  Fashions  A  2  b.  Those  Rebells  that  doe 
breed  her  \sc.  Ireland's]  woes.  1697  Drvden  Mneis  xii.  892 
Latinus  tears  his  Garments  as  he  goes,  Both  for  his  publick, 
and  his  private  Woes.  1714  Young  Fo7-ce  Relig.\-^%%  Now 
she  revolves  within  lier  anxious  mind,  What  woe  still  lingers 
in  reserve  behind.  <»  1720  Sewel  Hist.  Qimkers  (1795)  I- 
61  The  Lord  sent  me  lo  you.  to  warn  you  of  the  woes  that 
are  coming  upon  you.  1832  W.  Irving  Alhambra  I.  xii.  152 
Who  has  not  been  touclied  with  the  woes  of  his  lovely  and 
gentle  queen,  subjected  by  him  to  a  trial  of  life  and  death, 
on  a  false  charge  of  infidelity?  1920  Discovery  May  146  The 
most  fundamental  cause  of  all  our  present  economic  woes, 
f  d.  transf.  A  cause  of  misfortune.  Obs.  rare. 
<ri400  Beryn  1176  My  wele,  my  woo,  my  paradise,  my 
ly  vis  sustenaunce ! 
1 2.  Physical  pain  or  distress ;  disease  or  in- 
firmity.     Obs.  or  merged  in  sense  1. 

a  xaas  Ancr.  R.  220  He  lette  ham  Jwlien  wo  inoub— hunger 
&  t>urst,  &  muchel  swine.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  1918  He 
was.. pur  mesel  \}o,  &  he  bicom  in  is  baptizinge  hoi  of  al  is 
wo.  13. .  Northern  Passion  49  (Camb.  Gg.)  pai.  .dyd  hym 
tyll  pyne  and  waa  And  euyr  J>ai  tho^ht  hym  for  to  slaa. 
1340-70  Alex,  ^  Dind,  1033  A  litil  wetinge  of  wattir  his  wo 
wol  amende,  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  539,  I  am  all  in  auntcr 
sa  altis  me  J?e  wame,  Of  werke  well  ne  I  wede  &  sUke  wa 
tholis.  ci4aS  Hampole  s  Psalter  Metr.  Pref.  36  Thys  holy 
man..keuord  mony  of  hur  wo,  the  doumbe,  the  defe,  and 
other  seke.  [1783  Crabbe  Village  i.  227  Thus  groan  the  old, 
till,  by  disease  oppress'd.  They  taste  a  final  woe,  and  then 
they  rest.  ] 

b.  With  reference  to  the  pains  of  hell. 
c  xaoo  Obmin  Ded.  209  To  takenn  ift  off  helle  wa  J?a  gode 
sawless  alle.  Ibid.  1400  Forr  whatt  te33  fellenn  sone  dun 
off  heoffne  unntill  helle  Till  eche  wa.  c  1290  St.  yames  77 
in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  36  pou  sendest  us  >are  we  gret  wo  ifielde 
In  gret  torment  and  brenningue.  <:i3iS  Shoreham  vii.  534 
pus  Jje  deuel  ydampned  hys,  And  wy>  hym..Deuelen  wel 
mo;..Moche  hys  J^e  pyne  l?at  hem  eylej?.  And  eke  Jw  who. 
c  1400  zb  Pol,  Poems  i.  108  The  more  he  dwelleth  iheryn 
long.  To  his  soule  he  encreseth  woo.  1781  Tratisl.  ^  Para- 
phr.  xii.  8  Who  looks  to  him  with  lively  faith  is  sav'd  from 
endless  woes. 

1 3.  Sorrow,  grief,  anguish  (as  a  state  of  mind  or 
feeling).    Obs.  or  merged  in  sense  i, 

01300  K,  Horn  263  Heo  louede  so  horn  child  pat.. In 
heorte  heo  hadde  wo.  c  1350  Will.  Paleme  1483  Nei;h  wod 
of  witte  for  woo  of  J^at  sawe.  13..  Gaw.  ^  Gr,  Knt.  t-jij 
With  alle  J^e  wo  on  lyue,  To  |>e  wod  he  [sc.  the  fox]  went 
away,  c  1400  Vestr.  Troy  1360  Mony  wj'ues,  for  woo,  of 
>ere  wit  past,  c  1410  Hoccleve  Mother  of  God  57  Tendrely 
remembrc  on  the  wo  &  peyne,  pat  thow  souffridist  m  his 
passioun.  c  1530  Crt.  Loz'e  256  '  For-soth  ,  quod  she,  '  they 
wailen  of  their  wo.*  c  1560  A,  Scott  Poems  (S.T.S.)  xxy.  21 
My  hairt,  tak  nowdir  pane  nor  wa,  For  Meg,  for  Meriory, 
or  5it  Mawis.  1620  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Jack  a  Lent  C  2, 
The  poore  Curres.  .stinke  for  woe  for  feare  that  another 
Lent  is  come  sodainely  vpon  them.  [1709  Prior  Henry  if 
Emma  118  His  down-cast  Eye  reveals  his  inward  Woes. 
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X719  Young  Busiru  I.  i,  While  the  big  Woe  lies  throbbing 
at  my  Heart.] 

f  4.  Lamentation,  mourning.  Chiefly  in  phr.  to 
make  woe.    Obs. 

c  X300  Havelok  465  Godard  hcrde  here  wa,  Ther-offe  yaf 
he  nouth  a  stra.  13..  K.  Alis.  2360  (Laud  MSO,  Michel 
woo  &  grete  wailynges  Was  made.  4^1385  Chaucer  L.  G. 
W.  1839  Lucrece^  The  woo  to  telle  hyt  were  impossible, 
That  she  and  al  Mr  frendes  make  attones.  c  141a  Hot- 
CLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1057  For  shame  !  why  makest  Jxiu  al 
this  wo?  1508  Dunbar  Tuti  Mariit  IVemen  ^^j,  I  haif  a 
water  spunge  for  wa,  within  my  wyde  clokis,  Than  wring 
I  it  full  wylely,  &  wetis  my  chekis. 

5.  An  utterance  of  the  word  *  woe*  in  denuncia- 
tion ;  an  anathema,  curse. 

ciiooA^/,  Loll.  p.  xi,  Her  enden  the  eighte  woois  that 
God  wishid  to  freris.  Amen.  1546  Bale  Engl.  Votaries  1. 
75  He  went  fearcelye  vpon  them  with  wo  vpon  wo.  1637 
Rutherford  Let.  to  Ld.  Craighall  10  Aug.,  There  is  a  ivoe, 
ivoe  to  him  by  tvhont  offences  come :  This  woe  came  out  of 
Christ's  mouth.  1638  Fenit.  Conf.  vii.  (1657)  146  A  necessity 
is  laid  upon  us  with  a  woe,  and  an  Anathema,  if  we  come 
not  to  confession.  x8x8  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxii,  She  bore  a 
male-child,  under  circumstances  which  added  treble  bitter- 
ness to  the  wo  denounced  against  our  original  mother.  x8ai 
Mrs.  Wheeler  App.  Cumbld.  Dial.  9  Here  it  was  (a  way 
light  on  the  pleace  I)  At  first  I  got  a  gliff  o'  Betty's  feace. 
1867  Ladv  Herbert  Cradle  L.  viii.  228  The  woe  .,  pro- 
nounced by  the  Saviour — that  woe  so  literally  fulfilled. 

0.  attrib,  and  Comb.',  simple  attrib,,  as  woe- 
hurricane^  "inark^  -trumpet  (Rev.  viii,  ix) ;  also 
adj.  =  woeful  (of.  C),  as  ^woe-day,  f -thing,  "{-word ; 
objective,  as  woe-begetting-y  •'boding,  -detiouncingy 
-forebodings  •revolving  tiA]?,. ;  instrumental,  as  zuoe- 
adumbred,  -beseen,  -bested^  •'Cross-wou?tded  (see 
Cross-  B),  -dejected^  -delighted^  -embroidered^  -ex- 
haustedy  -fraught,  -illumed,  -infirmed,  -stricken, 
'Struck,  -surcharged,  -tied,  -wearied,  -weary^ 
-whelmed,  -worn  adjs. ;  woe-enwrap,  -wrinkle  yh%.% 
in  other  advb.  relations,  as  woe-betrothed,  -destined, 
'Sprung,  -wedded  adjs. ;  fwoe-heart  [cf.  C.  1  b,  d], 
an  affliction  ;  also  Wosith, 

1609  J.  Davies  Holy  Roode  I  i.  Thy  *\Voe-adumbred 
Front.  i76a-7a  H.  Brooke  Foolo/Qual.  (1809)  IV.  3  The 
natural  progeny  of  that  *wo-begetting  parent.  1390  Gower 
Conf,  III.  370  Al  my  face.  .Soriveled  and  so  *wo  bescin. 
£1470  Harding  Chron.  xliii.  li.  Full  *wo  bysiad  ..with 
soroweand  with  care,  c  1510  Mork/'/(:wj  Wks.  29  If  thou  be 
neuer  so  wo  bestad.  c  1530  Crt.  Love  845  Ve  made  me  wo- 
bestad.  1777  Potter  ^Hschylus,  Supplicants  75  My  burst- 
ing heart.  .*woe-betroth'd,  fears  e'en  its  friends.  1838  Eliza 
Cooic  iVorld  iVf  The  raven  ..with  its  *woe-boding  tone. 
1609  J,  Davies  Holy  Roode  F  2,  Comfort . .  Her  *woe-crosse- 
wounded  Heart.  ^1*05  Lav.  8750  Nu  is  icumen  \>\n  *wa- 
daei.  C1346  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I,  48  Ipsis  sit  Waleway, 
meschef  tristissima  woday.  a  1796  Burns  Bannocks  o'  Bar- 
ley, Wha  in  his  wae-days  Were  loyal  to  Charlie?  1786  — 
To  Ruin  4  Thy  cruel,  *woe.delighted  train.  1809  Campbell 
Gert.  iVyoming  iii.  xvi,  [He]  smote  his  breast  with  "woe- 
denouncmg  hand.  1^96  Eliza  Hamilto.s  Lett.  Hindoo 
Raj'tk  (1811)  \.  86  The.. years,  which  might  change  the 
abode  of  the  souls  of  these  tyrant  whites  into  the  frames  of 
•woe-destined  negroes.  X7a9  Savage  Wanderer  xuoa-^  She 
muse-i  o'er  her  " woe-em br old er'd  Vest.  1593  Nashe  Christ's 
T.  26  Adams  fall  neuer  so  *woe-enwrapped  the  earth,  as 
the  relation  of  them  shall.  1797  Mrs.  M.  Robinson  iVal- 
singhatn  III.  56  The  *woe-exhausted  poet.  1854  J.  S.  C, 
Abbott  Napoleon  (1855)  I.  ii.  56  The  beleaguered  and  woe- 
exhausted  city.  1813  Scott  Rokehy  1.  xxviii.  Three  banners 
..The  *  woe-fore  l>odi;ig  peasant  sees.  1797  T.  Pakk  Sonn. 
103  *Woe-fraught  breast  of  kesar  or  of  queen.  18x8  Holder 
Poems  60  From  whose  woe-fraught  bosom  break  Those 
dismal  cries?  1639  Rutherford  Let.  to  Vsctess,  Kenmure 
I  Oct.,  I  hope  '-hat  Christ,  when  he  married  you,  married 
you  and  all  the  crosses  and  *wo  hearts  that  follow  you. 
1818  K.CATS  Entlym.  iv.  527  *  Woe- hurricanes  beat  ever  at 
the  gate.  x8ao  Shelley  Prormth.  Unb.  i.  L  637,  I,. see 
more  clear  Thy  works  within  my  *woe-ilIumed  mind.  1593 
Nashe  Christ  s  T.  Ep.  Ded.,  My  *woc-infirmed  Wittc,  con- 
spired against  me.  1848  Mrs.  Gaskell  Mary  Barton  Ix, 
The  distress,  .which  was  crushing  their  lives  out  of  them, 
and  stamping  *woe-marks  over  the  land.  1834  Svmmons  tr. 
j^schylus,  Agamemnon  65  Many  a  •woe-revolving  year 
[ToAiiflpipjfoc  aifajf'l.  1776  MiCKLE  tr.  Camoeni'  Lusiaa  2j6 
Their  •woe-sprung  tears  shall  sue.  1850  Thackerav  Pen- 
dtnnis  Ivii,  Arthur  could  not  see  how  pallid  and  '  woe-stricken 
her  face  was.  1770  Hoosos  Ded.  Temple  0/ Solomon  5  The 
Furyof  the  "Woe-struck  King.  1838  Carlyle  Misc.,  iVerner 
{1840)  I.  169  A  certain  woestruck  martyr  zeal.  1615  Brath- 
WAiT  Strappado  ^^  A  'Woe-surcharged  heart.  1675  Cotton 
Burlesque  upon  B.  6  What !  must  1  undergoe  this  "wo-thing, 
And  suffer  thus  for  doing  nothing?  1619  Drayton  Bar. 
IVarsvi.xcv,  H er* woe  t>"d Tongue.  i68oC.NKSSEC/t»rr^- 
/fist.  493  While  the  Church  lay  under  the  •Wo-Trumpets. 
1836  E.  I  HYING  Babylon  in.  I.  196  We  expect  the  seventh 
trumpet,  the  last  of  the  three  woe  trumpets.  1615  Chapman 
Odyjs.xix.  700  When  all  poore  men.  .Would  ..get  their  "wo- 
watcht  pow'rs  relieu'd.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  iv.  18 
My  "woe-wearied  tongue,  c  1350  IV^ill,  Paleme  jg-^  He  slod 
sli^ti  a-doun  a-slepe  ful  harde,  as  a  *wo  wery  wei^h  for-waked 
to-fore.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI,  C.  xxi.  i  Wo-werie  and  wet. 
schod  wente  ich  forth  after,  1613  J.  Davies  Muses  Teares 
C  3,  When  thou . .  Cam'st  to  espouse  his  Halfe ;  "wo-wedded 
now  1  1777  Potter  /Stchylus,  Agamemnon  255  On  its 
woe-wedded  [ati'oAe*cTpoi']  Paris'hatcd  head.  1875  Browning 
Aristoph,  Apol.,  Herakles  851  Ihis-.I  pondered,  though 
*woe-whclmcd.  a  1x35  Ancr.  R.  306  Heren  J>at  harde  word, 
^at  "waword.  x6oi  Mary  Mngd,  Lament,  ii.  132  Poore 
"wo-worn  woman.  1799  Cupid\  Psyche  46  These  wan  and 
woe-worn  cheeks  of  mine.  1857  Mrs,  Gaskell  C.  Bronti 
11.  xiii,  324  She  saw  her  husbands  woe-worn  face.  1871 
Swinburne  Songs  be/.  Sunrise,  Halt  be/.  Rome  86  The 
woe-worn  people.  1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  29  Let  me.* 
waxe  olde  and  •woe-wnnckle  my  cheekes. 
C,  adj.  (orig,  aad  chieHy  predicative). 
V0L.X. 


This  use  has  developed  by  a  process  common  to  the  history 
of  impersonal  expressions  in  which  an  original  dative  has 
been  converted  into  a  nominative  j  tne  is  wo  became  /  a/« 
wo,  as  tfie  longeth  became  /  long. 

1,  Grieved,  wretched,  miserable,  sorrowful,  Obs. 
exc.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 

The  first  instance,  like  many  more  in  early  ME.,  is  doubt- 
ful, because  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  sancte 
Paul  IS  dative  (see  A.  3)  or  nominative. 

C1175  Lamb.  Hom.  45  pa  wes  sancte  paul  swi5e  wa  and 
abeh  him.. to  his  lauerdes  fet.  cisoo  Trin,  Coll.  Horn.  173 
Danne  stonde3  J>o  wreches  alse  J>o  l>e  wo  be6.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  14546  His  disciplis  )jan  war  ful  waa,  pat  l^air 
maister  was  hated  sua,  1340  Hampole  Pr,  Consc.  1452 
Now  er  men  wele,  now  er  men  wa.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
iii.  {Andreas)  799  pan  was  egeas  wondir  wa,  pat  saw  hym- 
self  confundit  sa.  1399  Pol,  Poems  (Rolls)  1.  364  The  swan 
is  ded;  his  make  is  woo.  ^1470  Henry  IVallace  i.  401 
Will5ham  was  wa  he  had  na  wappynis  thar.  1470-85 
Malory  Arthurwu,  xxxix.  334  Ful  wo  was  la  Beale  Isoud. 
151S  Let.'m  Douglas'  Poet.  IVks.  (1874)  I.  Biogr.  Introd. 
p.  xxiii,  I  am  ryght  sory  and  voo  tlierfor.  1523-34  Fitzherb. 
Husb.  §  15  It  is  an  olde  saying,  *  The  oxe  is  neuer  wo,  tyll  he 
to  the  harowe  goo  *.  1535  Coverdale  Jer.  xxii.  10  Mourne 
not  ouer  the  deed,  and  be  not  wo  for  them.  1567  Satir. 
Poems  Re/onn.  iii.  10  My  freind,  quhat  makis  the  sa  way? 
163a  Holland  Cyrupxdia  130  Cyrus  understanding  that 
Gadatas  was  long  since  full  woe  and  even  out  of  the  world 
for  feare.  1637  Rutherford /.tf//.,  to  T.  Corbet  (1671)  173 
If  it  be  not  so,  I  will  be  woe  to  be  a  witness  against  them. 
a  1648  Ld.  Herbert  Hen.  VllI  (1683)  515  He  was  woe  that 
ever  she  came  into  England.  1700  Dryden  Wi/e  0/ Bath's 
T.  108  Woe  was  the  Knight  at  this  severe  Command  !  1721 
Kelly  Sc.  Prov.  211,  1  am  wae  for  your  Skathe.  x8i6 
Scott  Bl.  Dwar/vxx,  I'm  wae  ye  suld  hae  cause  to  say  sae. 
1835  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  (1883)  I.  44  Poor  Queen  1..  I  was 
wae  to  look  at  her,  wae  to  think  of  her.  1887  Hall  Caine 
Deemster  xxxv,  She  had  grown  *  wae '  as  folk  said, 

in  comp.  and  sup,  forms. 

1375  Barbour  Brucexvi.  245  Micht  no  man  se  ane  vrather 
[MS.  £,  waer)  man.  a  1400-50  IVars  Alex,  200^  And  he 
t>e  waest  [v.r.  woest]  of  ^e  werd,  14.,  Chaucer s  Compi. 
Pile  3  (Phillipps  MS.)  In  this  worlde  was  no  wight  woer. 
c  1450  Holland  HoTvlat  963, 1  couth  nocht  won  in  to  welth 
wretch  wast  {v.r.  wayest].  C1475  Partenay  2855  More 
neuer  ne  f?he]  was  woer  at  no  stounde  Then  off  that,  he 
hade  wrethed  so  Raymounde. 

b.  Said  of  the  heart  or  soul,  and  in  phr.  woe  in 
heart,  etc. ;  esp.  in  north,  dial,  phr.  wae^s  Vkeart 
{wast-heartj  waestart,  etc.)  -*  woe  is  me  !  alas! 

The  earliest  quots.  arc  doubtful :  cf.  x  above. 

c  1205  Lay.  2260  Coiineus  wes  un-e^e  &  wa  on  bis  mode. 
a  1300  A',  Horn  275  pe  stuard  was  in  iicrte  wo,  For  he  nuste 
wliat  to  do.  c  X37S  Cursor  M.  12440  (Fairf.)  For-so(>  myne 
hert  is  wa.  £1400  Gamelyn  335  Oamelyn  in  his  hcrt  was 
ful  woo.  c  1420  Chron,  Vilod.  3446  He  nas  neuer  ere  so 
sore  aferde  Ny  neuer  in  hert  half  so  wo.  1591  Drayton 
Hartnony  Ch.  (Roxb.)  26  Oh  holy  blessed  Sion  hill  I  my 
heart  is  woe  for  thee.  1600  W.  Watson  Decacordon  (1602J 
266  How  woe  my  hart  was.  1695  [see  Wee'st  hkart].  1703 
Thoresby  Let.  to  Ray  Gloss.  (E.D.S.),  IVae'si  heart,  a 
condolence  to  the  same  purport  with  tvae's  me,  woe  is  the 
heart,  &c  1728  Rausay  Anacreontic  on  Love  11  With  his 
complaint  my  soul  grew  wae.  1773  Fergusson  Ode  Gowd- 
spinkti  'Mang  men,  wae's-heart  f  weaftenfind  Thebrawest 
drest  want  peace  o'  mind,  1786  Burns  Twa  Dogs  94  An' 
mony  a  time  my  heart's  been  wae.  1829  J.  Hunter  Hal- 
lamsh.  Gloss.,  Wast-heart-a-day,  an  expression  of  grief  or 
of  commiseration.  1854  N,  9f  Q.  ist  Ser.  IX.  349/2  Waestart, 
a  common  expression  of  sorrow  or  condolence  among  the 
lower  classes,  .around  Leeds.  i8$|4  R.  Bridges  A  Robin  iv, 
Slie  was  not  there,  and  my  heart  is  woe. 

+  c.  In  exclamations  similar  to  those  in  A,  3,  3. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  22105  Corozaim,  ai  be  ye  waa  I  And  sua 
be  ye  beth[s]aida  1  £'1340  Hampole  Wks,  (Horstman)  I. 
165  Wo  b  he  \>zX.  wotnot  [etc.],  c  1375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints  vii. 
{Jacobus  Minor)  XK%  lervsalem,  euir  va  J>u  be  1  c  1435  Torr, 
Portugale  1691  This  Giaunt  hym  toke,  wo  he  be !  1520 
Calisto  *  Melib.  C  ij  b,  A  baudy  wych  Callyd  celystyne  that 
wo  myght  she  be. 

d.  In  attrib.  relation  (cf.  woe-day,  etc.  in  B,  6). 
Obs.  or  dial, 

ai67o  Spalding  Troub.  Chas.  I  (Bannatyne  Club)  I.  125 
Some.. left  their  lodgeings  desolate,.. wiih  wae  and  sorry 
hearts.  1728  Theobald  Double  Falsehood  iv.  i.  If  he  have 
a  Mother,.. she's  a  Woe-woman  for  him  at  this  Hour.  2778 
H.  Brooke  Female  Officer  11.  iii,  I  am  a  woe  woman  this 
heavy  day.  19x3  N.  Munro  in  Blackiv.  Mag.  Dec.  784/2 
The  wae  wee  chirrup  of  the  yellow-yite. 

1 2.  Of  an  event,  situation,  etc. :  Woeful,  miser- 
able, 'sorry'.    Obs, 

1588  Marprel.  Epist.  (Arb.)  38  Then  alas,  he  was  in  a  woe 
case.  1612  Day  Festivals  vl  (1615)  155  Were  it  not  for 
Bread,  it  would  be  woe  with  Mankind.  1638  Heywood 
Wise  Woman  in.  i,  I  hope  so,  or  else  I  were  in  a  woe  case. 
1642  J.  Eaton  Honey-c.  Free  yusti/  69  If  he  did,  it  would 
soone  bee  woe  with  us  all.  1795  Southey  Joan  0/ Arc  vi. 
256  Oh  !  woe  it  is  to  think  So  many  men  shall  never  see  the 
sun  Go  down  I 

Woe-begone  (w^a-big^),  a.  {sb.)  [The  con- 
struction out  of  which  this  word  arose  is  illustrated 
by  the  quots.  immediately  following,  in  which  an 
objective  pron,  is  governed  by  a  compound  tense 
of  Bego  (q.v.  sense  8)  with  WoE  sb,  as  subject 
{Me  is  wo  bigon  =  Woe  has  beset  me) : — 

c  1330  Amis  4-  Amil.  2150  Me  nas  neuer  so  woe  bigon, 
Yif  thou  it  wost  vnderstond  I  For.. almost  ichaue  him  slon. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Frankl.  T.  588  Noght  wolde  I  telle  how  me 
is  wo  bigon  But  certes  outher  moste  1  dye  or  pleyne. 

Subsequently  a  change  of  construction  took  place, 
parallel  to  the  passing  of  me  is  woe  into  /  am  woe 
(see  Woe  a.),  woe  and  begone  becoming  conse- 
quently so  indivisibly  associated  as  to  form  a 
compound. 


In  the  following  (juot.  there  seems  to  be  a  blend  of  the  old 
and  new  constructions: 

1593  T.  Watson  Tears  0/  Fancie  xxxviii,  My  hart  doth 
whisper  I  am  woe  begone  me.] 

1.  '  Beset  with  woe ' ;  oppressed  with  misfortune, 
distress,  sorrow,  or  grief.    Obs.  or  arch. 

13.,  Guy  Wanv.  (A.)  312  He  went  and  trent  hts  bed  open. 
So  man  |?at  is  wo  bigon.  ?  a  1366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  336  In 
woride  nys  wyght  so  harde  of  herte.  .That  nolde  haue  had 
of  licr  pyte  So  wo  begone  a  thyng  was  she.  1390  Goweh 
Con/.  11.  272  Helien. .,  Which  of  the  See  was  wo  bego.  For 
pure  drede  hire  herte  hath  lore.  13..  Northern  Passion 
(1913)  I.  140  'I'yll  anoynt  with  all  his  seke  body  pat  wafull 
was  and  wa  began,  c  1430  Pol.  Rel.  <V  L.  Poems  (1903)  207 
pou  my^tist  han  hoipe  ^ong  &  oolde  pat  ben  disesid  and 
woo-biguon.  c  1460  Tozvneley  Alyst.  xxiii.  257  Beestys, 
byrdys,  alle  haue  thay  rest,  when  thay  ar  wo  begon.  c  1480 
Henryson  Sheep  <5*  Dog  1291  So  is  mony  one  Now  in  this 
warld  richt  wonder  wo  be  gone.  1513  Douglas  ^uets  x. 
xiii.  79  Sa  wobegone  becam  this  lusty  man  That  salt  teris 
fast  our  his  chekis  ran.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  1.  \.  71 
Euen  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritlesse,  So  dull,  so  dead  in 
looke,  so  woe-be-gone.  1603  J.  Davies  Microcosmos  192  To 
succour  one  another  woe-begon.  1615  Bkathwait  Strap- 
pado (1878)  93  All  wea-begane,  thus  liu'd  the  Sbepheard 
long.  1805HS  Cary  Dante,  In/  xviii.  83  That  lofty  shade, 
who..seemstoo  woe- begone  to  drop  a  tear.  [1853  Thackeray 
Esmond  ni.  ix.  Poor  Frank  Castlewood,  who  Esmond 
thought  mi^ht  be  wobegone  on  account  of  parting  with  his 
divine  Clotilda.] 

2.  Of  persons  in  respect  of  their  looks,  appear- 
ance, or  manner  :  Exhibiting  or  betraying  a  state 
of  distress,  misery,  anguish,  or  grief.  Also  transf. 
of  inanimate  objects. 

The  rise  of  this  sense  in  the  modern  period  was  due  to 
an  archaistic  revival  of  the  word,  pcrnaps  with  special 
reference  to  such  contexts  as  that  of  quot.  1597  in  sense  i. 

1802  Mrs.  E.  Parsons  Mysi.  Visit  IV.  135  You  have  left 
all  your  woe-begone  looks  behind.  1809  W.  XviWHG  Knickerb, 
II.  V.  (1849)  112  The  wo-begone  heroes.,  eyed  each  other 
with  rueful  countenances,  x8c5  Waterton  Wand.  S.Amer, 
IV.  275  St.  John's  is  the  capital  of  Antigua.  ..At  preserit  it 
appe»-s  sad  and  woe-begone.  1837  Lockhart  Scott  I.  ii.  89 
A  poor  mendicant  approached,  old  and  woebegone.  x86a 
Sala  Accepted  Addr,  153  It  was  the  most  woebegone  ex- 
cavation., you  ever  saw.  1883  D,  C.  Murray  Hearts  viii. 
Remembering  how  sad  and  woe-begone  the  little  man  seemed 
at  leaving  England.  1891  'J.  S.  Winter  '  Mrs.  Bob  xviii, 
'  And  I  dare  say  I  should  *,  she  ended,  laughing  at  this  woe- 
begone picture  of  herself. 

Comb.  1844  KiNGLAKK.£'£>M/«ii,  Some  woe-begone  looking 
fellows  were,  .laden  with  our  baggage.  1858  R.  S,  Surtees 
Ask  Mamma  Ixvi,  A  wretched,  dilapidated  woe-begpne- 
lookiiig  place. 

b.  as  sb..    A  woe-begone  creature. 

1879  E.  Arnold  Lt.  Asia  v.  117  Whom  sadly  eying  spake 
our  Lord  to  one.  Chief  of  the  woe-begones.  1893  Kinney 
in  The  King's  Business  (New  Haven,  Ct.)  138  The  streaming 
tears  of  those  woe-begones. 

Hence  Woe*-bego:neness,  Woe-beffo:nish  a, 

i8a6  B.  Hall  in  Lockhart  Scott  (1S37)  VI.  316  His  coun- 
tenance., a  little  woe-begonish.  £1863  J.  Brown  yohn 
Leech  etc,  Thackeray's  Death  (1882)  187  A  strange  visage, 
staring  at  him  with  an  expression  of  comical  woebegoneness, 
1885  H.  O.  Forbes  iVa/.  Wand,  E.  Archip.  159  The  inter- 
mittent '  AU'-il-allahs  ' — whose  very  woe-begoneness  made 
me  smile. 

Woed,  obs.  form  of  Wood  a. 
Woefal Cw^'iful), a.   Also "woful,    [f. Woe  sb, 
+  -FUL.     (Revived  or  newly  formed  c  1750.)] 

1.  Of  persons,  their  attributes,  actions,  etc. :  Full 
of  woe ;  afflicted  with  sorrow,  distress,  or  mis- 
fortune ;  sorrowful,  mournful, 

A1300  Cursor  M.  11564  Ful  waful  made  he  mani  wijfl 
f  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  i.  214  Wepynge  with  ful  woful 
chere.  1390  Gower  Con/  III.  260  Wher  thei  myhten  se 
The  wofulleste  upon  this  Molde.  la  1400  Morte  Arth,  950 
A  wery  wafulle  wedowe,  wryngande  hire  handcz.  1470-85 
Malory  Arthur  iv,  vi.  126  Herynge  aboute  hym  many  com- 
playntes  of  woful  knyghtes.  1549  Covipi.  Scot.  vii.  68  It 
aperit  be  hyr  voful  conienens,  that  sche  vas  in  grite  dout 
ande  dreddour.  <z  1557  Grimalde  in  TotteCs  Misc.{,k\\i.) 
112  For  Wilford  felt  the  wayters  wayfnH  wo,  1603  Knolles 
Hist,  Tufks  Introd.  (1621)  A  4,  The  infinite  number  of  wofull 
Christians  (whose  grieuous  groaningsvnder  the  heauie  yoke 
of  infidelitie  no  tongue  is  able  to  expressc).  1655  Fuller 
Ch.  Hist.  I.  V.  %  14  They  dispatch  Petition  after  Petition, 
Embassie  on  Embassie,  representing  their  wofull  estate, 
x8o8  LEYpKN  Lord  Soulis  xl,  When  Soulis  thought  on  his 
merriemen  now,  A  woeful  wight  was  he.  1825  M  acaulay  Ess.  , 
Milton  P45  The  haggard  and  woful  stare  of  the  eye.  1885  E. 
Arnold  Secret  0/ Death  10  Be  sure  that  woeful  father  wept. 

2.  Of  times,  places,  occurrences,  etc. :  fraught 
with  woe,  affliction,  or  misery  ;  miserable. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2882,  I  rede  yow  take  Ensaumple  hi  |>is 
waful  wrake.     c  1400  Melayne  260  Oure  knyglitis  one  J>« 

fronde  lyse  With  wondes  wyde  one  wafull  wyse.  c  1480 
[enryson  Want  0/  Wyse  Men  7  Ihis  is  a  wofull  werde. 
159a  Shaks.  Rom.  ^  Jul,  iv.  v.  49  O  wo,  O  wofull,  wofull, 
wofull  day.  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  i.  340  That 
wofull  war  betweene  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  Yorke. 
1630  R,  Johnson's  Kingd.  <jf  Commw.  554  In  this  wofull 
Towne  dwell  not  above  two  or  three  hundred  Inhabitants. 
1642-3  Petit.  Gen.  Assembly  j^  Jan.  i  In  this  wofull  case, 
and  lamentable  condition  of  your  Majesties  Dominions. 
1777  Dalrvmple  Trav.  Sp.  tf  Port.  Ivi.  Many  old  palaces 
going  to  ruins,  the  woeful  memorials  of  antient  splendour. 
1803  ScoTT  Gray  Brother  xx,  A  woful  place  was  that,  I 
ween.  As  sorrow  could  desire.  1853  Hawthorne  Tangle. 
7vood  T,  Minotaur  28  The  wofulest  anniversary  in  the 
whole  year. 

3.  In  weakened  or  trivial  senses  :  Such  as  to 
excite  commiseration  or  dissatisfaction  ;  *  grievous  ', 
*  sad ',  unpleasant ;  very  bad,  poor,  or  mean  ;  *  piti- 
ful *.  *  deplorable  *,  *  wretched '. 
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WOEFCTLLY. 

iCta  T.  Tayiot  (Water  P.)  Kicisty  mnsey  B  5,  These 
mens  honesties  are  like  their  states.  At  piteous,  wofull,  and 
at  low  prii'd  rates.  1647  in  Vtftuy  item.  (1907)  I.  49° 
Man.poc.ie  childe,  is  a  woeful!  schollar.  1650  B.  Discoi- 
BmAmum  j  It  U  a  wofull  while  a  coming.  1691  Mrs. 
D'Anaas  AcaJtmia  53  She's  in  a  woful  taking,  When  once 
she  comes  to  miss  her  Bacon.  1700  Pope  Ess.Crtt.  418 
What  wofij  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be.  1783  Chambers 
tr.  U  CUrc-s  Artkit.  I.  i.yT-wo  Impose  over  each  other 
«a-d  have  a  woful  Effect.  1798  S.  &  Ht.  Lee  Coj.t.T., 
Yfumr  Lajys  T.  II.  546  (She)  had  manygood  qualities,  but 
«I!Wf5rnuuiage?of children.  xBgiDiCKKSs S/tai f/o. 
liiH  He  has  a  woful  consciousness  upon  him  of  being  a 
Xi^znix.  tKx  W.  a  Bald«n  A/r.  Huntrngiu  44, 1  had 
to  return  to  camp,  .in  a  woful  pligh^  minus  my  hat,  and  my 

Wild  d«B  have  . .  made  woful  havoc  of  the  sambar  and 
^olted&r.  i9«./*<V.  a  Sept.  558/1  The  woful  results  of 
uncritical  thinking. 

4.  In  comb,  with  another  adj.,  as  woeful-wan; 
also  advb.   =  Wokfdlly. 

I7S0  Geay  EUgy  107  Now  drooping,  woeful-wan,  like  one 
forlorn.  1794  Girlhood  of  M.J.  Holroyd  (1896)  259  H'S 
others  are  woful  bad.  iSao  S.  Rogers  Hvm.  Life  aSa  One 
woeful-wan,  one  merrier  yet  as  mad. 

Woefully  (\v^^»-fuli),  adv.   Also  woftllly.    [f. 

WOBTDL  +  -LT  2.] 

1.  In  a  woeful  manner  or  condition ;  miserably, 
grievoDsly ;  mournfully,  sadly,   arch. 

1300  GowFR  Conf.  1. 198,  I  am  A  womman  wofully  bestad. 
Ihid.  267  Whan  thei  herde  Hon  wofully  this  cause  ferde. 
£1480  Hf.nrvsos  Trial  of  Fox  275  The  5ow..Put  out  hir 
playnt  on  this  wjis  wofullie;  isa«  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  302  b.  As  thou  were  so  wofully  arayed.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  I.  V.  33  Where  many  soules  sit  wailing  woefully.  16. . 
MiDDLETON-,  etc.  Old  Law  v.  i,  1  hese  that  do  lead  this  day 
of  jollity  Doe  march  with  Musick.. Those  that  doe  follow 
sad,  and  wofully.  a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Speci<ilities  Life  Renu 
Wks.  (1660)  35  That  wofully  distracted  Church.  1731  Smol- 
IXTT  Per.  pickle  cxiiL  [cv],  I  know,  .what  makes  you  laugh 
so  woefully,  1865  Trollope  Belton  Estate  xiii,  *  I  suppose 
she  thinks  so  of  me,'  said  Belton  wofully.  1876  Swinburnb 
Ertcktheus  570  Wofully  wed  in  a  snow  strewn  bed. 

2.  So  as  to  excite  commiseration  or  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  grievously,  deplorably,  '  sadly '. 

Oo^  as  a  mere  intensive :  of.  artvfully^  terribly. 

1648  Je.nkvn  Blind  Guide  iil  58  You  say  but  very  little . . 
but  in  that  little  you  wofully  trifle.  1766  Goldsm.  Vicar  IV, 
xxiv.  Thou  hast  once  wofully,  irreijarably  deceived  me, 
1831  James  Philip  Aug.  xix.  Of  defensive  armour  the  supply 
was  wofully  small.  1843  Peter Parley^s  Ann.  IV.  266  Mrs. 
Clinker,  who  was  wofullv,  as  she  termed  it,  fond  of  pigs. 
1885  Truth  II  June  928/1  The  other  exhibits  are.. wofully 
bad,  and  deplorably  uninteresting. 

Woefolness  (w^u-fUlnes).  arch.    [f.  Woeful 

+  -NK3S.]  Woeful  condition  ;  sad  misery 
IS13  Bbadshaw  .S"^.  Werburge  1.  3171  O  dredefuU  dethe., 
Takynge  our  heed  from  vs. .  Hath  fcrought  vs  to  threaldome, 
wofulnes  and  peyne.  a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  in.  (1922)  61 
The  harte  stuffed  up  with  wofulnes,  1686  G.  Stuart  foco. 
ser.  Disc.  2  Their  waedeum  [marg:  Wofulness)  seem'd 
vanish't.  1867  Morris  yason  xvti.  xix8  He.  .muttered  low 
for  fear  and  woefulness, 

Woele,  obs.  form  of  Wheel. 

t  "Woe-less,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  woles.  [f. 
WoB  sb.  +  -LESS.]     Free  from  woe. 

c  is*o  A.  Scott  Poems  (S.T.S.)  iil  a8  Petously  complene 
^qp  woles  pane. 

Woenien,  obs.  pi.  of  Woman. 

+  Woe-ness.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  Sc.  wanes,  [f. 
Woe  sb.  +  -ness.]     Grief,  sorrow. 

1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  80  The  wemen..tuke 
sic  m-:lancoly.  That  sum  for  wanes  lap  into  the  se, 

Woer.Woerd.Woes:  see  Wooer, Word, Ooze. 

Woesome  (w^'s^m),  a.  Also  Sc,  waesome. 
[f.  Woe  J*.  + -SOME.]     Woeful. 

x8i8  ScoTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xliv.  She  kend  her  lot  would  be  a 
waesome  ane.  1867  G.  Macdonald  Son^s  Summer  Nts.  I. 
iii,  "Tis  not  allowing  wind,  I  see — An  ebbing  woesome  thing. 
1897  Outing  ;U.  S.)  XXIX.  356/1  The  copper  blade  passed 
through  Lakanoo's  brea.st-bone,  cutting  a  woesome  gash. 

Wof,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  Weave  v. 

Woflf,  var.  Waff  v.^ 

1C70  Levins  Manip.  156/40  To  woff  like  a  dog,  latritare. 

Woft,  Sc  var.  Weft  sb.^ 

Wog,  obs.  Sc.  f.  VoonE  sb. 

c  1700  M*Alpie  Cert.  Cur.  Poems  (1828)  6  For  we  declair 
it  wnto  yow,  The  man  hes  gott  the  wog. 

Woggle  (w/?'g'l),  V.  Variant  of  Waggle  v. 

1648  Hexham,  Loteren,  to  Wagge,  or  to  Wofjgle.  1918 
Blackiv.  Mag.  June  767/r,  I  woggle  my  machine  [sc.  an 
aeroplane]  from  side  to  side.  io«  S.  (jraham  Europe — 
iVkither  bound  ?  131  The  miserable  green  waggons  of  open 
horse-trams  woggled  along  the  main  ways. 

Wogue,  obs.  Sc.  f.  VoouB. 

Wogul,  TOgnl  (w-,v*i-gnl).  Also  8  Vogotil, 
Wotigoul,  9  Wognle,  Vogiile.  [Russian  BoryjTB, 
G.  Wogul,eX.c.']  Oneof  a  tribe  of  the  Ugrian  slock 
inhabiting  Tobolsk  and  Perm.  Hence  f  Wocfnlian 
(-ollan) ;  WoErnllc  a.  [G.  Woguliscli]. 

11698  tr.  BraniCs  frtil.  Embassy  2i  Wogultzoi.]  J780  W. 
TooKE  Russia  1. 1^7  The  Vogouls.  1796  Morse  w4;«tfr.  Geog. 
II.  84  The  Wogollans  are  rather  below  the  middle  stature. 
Ibid..  A  Wougoul  village  is  commonly  composed  of  one 
family.  1813  Q.  Rev.  Oct  256  Classes  . .  of  Languages.  . . 
Siberian,  Permian.  Wogulic.  1887  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI 1.  8/2 
The  Voguls.  .on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Urals. 

Woh,  var.WoDOH.Wow  sb.  Obs.  "Wohe,  obs.  f. 
Woo.  Wohey,etc.:  see  Wo.  Woice,  obs.  f.  Voice. 
Wold(e,  obs.  Sc.  ff. Von),  Wood  a.    Woidie,  var. 
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VoisDiE.  "Woifen,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  pple.  of  Weave  v. 
Wois,  woise,  obs.  ff.  Whose.  Woittlng,  obs, 
Sc.  f.  Voting.    "Woiwrode,  var.  Voivode. 

tWoke,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  i-3wac  (i  waao, 
»■«/?. wake),  4  north,  wak,  4-5  wake;  /3.  2-3  woo, 
(3  wooo,  »■«/?.  woke),  3-5  wok,  5  woke;  1  comp. 
waccra,  superl.  i  waooust,4wakkest.  [Com.Teut. 
(wanting  in  Goth,  and  Fris.)  :  OE.  wdc,  corresp. 
to  OS.,  MLG.  wlk,  MDu.  weec  (Du.  meek'),  OHG. 
wHk  (MHG.,  G.  laeicK)  yielding,  soft,  ON.  veikr, 
veyk-r  (Sw.  vek.  Da.  veg  soft,  Nosvf.jveii)  weak  :— 
OTeut.  *'waikwo-,  f.  *iaaikw- :  *vnkw-  to  yield, 
give  way:  see  Wikb  v.   Cf.  Weak  a.,  a.  ON.  veikr. 

The  word  died  out  in  the  15th  c,  being  superseded  by 
Weak  ;  if  it  had  survived,  its  form  in  mod.Eng.  would  have 
been  *wook  (wuk),  the  vowel  being  modified  in  quality  by 
the  initial  (w)  and  shortened  by  the  final  (k).] 

=  Weak  a.  in  various  senses,  a.  Pliant,  flexible 
(only  OE.).  b.  Lacking  in  strength,  vigour,  en- 
durance, or  courage ;  inferior  physically  or  morally. 
C.  Lowly  in  status  or  degree  ;  insignificant. 

C897  iELFsED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xliL  306  Sua  sua  wac 
hreod  &  idel,  3e  aelc  hwiSa  windes  mseg  awecggan.  /zxooo 
Wanderer  t-j  Ne  sceal  no  to  hatheort  ne  to  hraedwyrde  ne 
to  wac  wija  ne  to  wanhydij.  ciooo  iELFRic  Ho7n.  I.  2  Ic 
iElfric  munuc  and  niiEssepreost,  swa  J?eah  waccre  l>onne 
swilcum  liadum  gebyrige.  c  1050  Suppl.  ^Ifric's  Gloss,  in 
Wr..Wulcker  191/19  Leutus,  waac.  1050-73  Charter  in 
Thorpe  Charters  (1865)  430,  ii  forealdode  rajdingbec  swioe 
wake,  and  .i.  wac  msessereaf.  c  1200  Oi'MiN  18328  Ice  amm 
i  me  sellfenn  wac  &  full  off  unntrummnesse.^  c  1205  Lav. 
23593  Ah  fehten  ich  wuUe . .  wi3  ArSure  kingc,  wha<^er 
unkere  swa  beo(5  ]?ere  wakere  sone  he  bi6  (je  laSere.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  12  Do  wel  &  dem  3e  suluen  euer  woe  Ibid.  52 
Ofte  a  ful  hawur  smiS  smeo5i5  a  ful  woe  knif  c  1230  liali 
Meid.  (1922)  9  Drehen  se  moni  wa,  for  swa  wac  huire  as  te 
world  forjelt  eauer  at  ten  ende.  c  1250  Gen.  <§•  Ex.  1 197  5he 
wurd  wia  child,  on  elde  wac  a  1275  Prcrv.  Alfred  581  in 
O.  E.  Misc.  135  Min  hew  falewidj),  and  min  wlite  is  wan, 
and  min  herte  woe  13..  Gaw.  cj-  Gr.  Knt.  354,  I  amj>e 
wakkest,  I  wot,  and  of  wyt  feblest.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
xvi.  (Magdalene)  389  For  )>M  art  wak  &  crret  with  barne. 
c  1425  Engl.  Cong.  Ireland  146  The  englysshe  weren  both 
argh  &  woke  to  assayllen  and  to  fyght,  )>e  Iresshe  stronge 
&  bold  to  wylhstonde.  c  1430  Mirk's  Festial  106  Then 
callyd  t>e  noi-ys  to  t>e  modyr,  and  bade  hur..helpe  bur  forto 
folde  Jje  chyldys  cloj^is ;  for  scho  was  to  woke,  and  myght 
not  welde  hom.  1457  Harding  Chron.  i.  in  Engl.  Hist.  Rerv. 
(1912)  Oct.  743  With  incurable  mayme  that  maketh  me  wake. 
d.  Woke  fish  [cf.  G.  weichjisch'],  dried  cod,  stock- 
fish. 

1386  in  R.  R.  Sharpe  Cal.  Letter.hk.  H  Lond.  (1907)  299 
Stokfisshe  [called]  halfwoxefisshe  UzVJ. 

tWoke,  z'.  Obs.  Forms  :  I  wacian,  3watien, 
3-4  woke,  wokie,   £OE.  ivdcian,  f.  wdc  Woke  a.] 

1.  itiir.  To  grow  or  become  weak,  to  weaken ; 
to  become  less  severe,  be  mitigated. 

993  Battle  of  Maldon  10  pe  J»am  man  mihte  oncnawan 
J?ait  se  cniht  nolde  wacian  set  i^am  wige.  1003  0.  E.  Chron. 
(Laud  MS.),  Donne  se  hereto^a  wacaS,  )>onne  biS  eall^  se 
here  swi5e  ^ehindred.  c  1205  Lay.  2938  pa  asldede  be  king 
&  wakede  an  a3elan.  Ibid.  13466  pa  heo  weore  swa  drunken 
pact  wakeden  heore  sconken.  Ibid.  19798  His  heorte  gon  to 
wakien  [fri27S  wokie].  cxvjK  Signs  of  Death  2  in  O.  E. 
Misc.  loi  [  H  ]wenne  Jjin  heou  bloke )j  And  J>i  streng)?e  woke)?. 
c  1374  [see  Weak  v.  2]. 

2.  trans,  a.  To  dilute,  water,  b.  To  soften  (in 
quot.  fig.'),    c.  To  soak  in  water :  =  Weak  v.  i  b. 

1377  Langu  p.  pi.  B.  XV.  332  As  who  so  filled  a  tonne  of 
a  fresshe  ryuer.  And  went  forth  with  \>2X  water  to  woke 
with  themese.  1393  Ibid.  C.  XV.  25  Ac  grace  growe)?  nat  til 
goode  wil  gynne  reyne.  And  wokie  I'orwe  good  werkes 
wikkede  hertes.  Ibid.  xvii.  332  [He]  with  warme  water  of 
hus  eyen  woke)>  hit  til  hit  white. 

Hence  "t*  Woked  ppl.  a. ,  steeped. 

X408-9  in  R.  R.  Sharpe  Cal.  Letter-bk.  I  Lond.  (1909)  71 
[A  proclamation  forbidding  the  sale  by  retail  of  watered  fisn] 
pessoun  eawee  [called  in  English]  Wokedfyssh. 

Woke,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Ache  v.  ;  pa.  t.  and  pple. 
of  Wake  v.  ;  obs.  form  of  Oak,  Week. 

tWo'kely,  adv.  Obs.  [OE.  iviclice,  i.  w&c 
Woke  a. :  see  -ly  2.]    Weakly,  feebly,  poorly. 

<zxooo  Boeth.  Metr.  v.  34  Ne  eft  to  waclice  geortreowe 
aenizes  godes.  cxooaJKi.7^icIIom.  I.  528^ehwam  sceama"5, 
gif  he  gelaSod  bi5  to  woruldlicum  gyftum,  Sset  he  waclice 
gescrydcume.  ^1225  Aucr.  A'.  294  5if  J>u..werest  te  erest 
wocliche  [MS.  C.  wachlichliche]  &  jiuest  J^e  ueonde  in^ong. 
c  1230  Halt  Meid.  (1922)  10  pe  poure,  ]>^  beo3  waclicbe 
i^euen  and  biset  on  vuele. 

Wo'ken,  ///•  a.  rare.  [pa.  pple.  of  Wake  f.] 
Awakened. 

1649  C.  Wase  Sophocles^  Electra  2  Birds  with  chirping 
Mattins  call  from  bed  The  woken  Suns  already  rising  head. 
iga^  Serena  Blandish  vii.  120  Her  newly  woken  spirit. 

tW0"keness.  Obs.  [OK.  tvdcnes,  {.wdc 'Woke 
a. :  see  -ness.] 

1.  Weakness,  debility ;  (in  OE.  also)  lowliness, 
inferiority. 

f  1000  i^LFRic  Horn.  I.  68  Hi  baedon  3aet  3a  gymstanas 
awendon  to  heora  wacnysse.  a  xioo  Aldhelm  Gloss.  1.  1384 
(Napier  37)  UilitaSj  abiectiOtVSiCnys.  C1200  Vices  ^  Virtues 
83  pu  hafdest  me  imaked  glad  and  b!i3e ;  ac  ich  hes  haue 
forloren  for  mine  wocnesse.  a  1225  A  ncr.  R.  232  pet  we 
iknowen  ure  owune  feblesce  &  ure  owune  muchele  un- 
strenc3e,  &  ure  owune  wocnesse.  a  X240  IVohunge  'inO.E. 
Horn.  I.  273  And  te  streng3e  of  l>e  helpe  mi  muchele  wac- 
nesse.  1547  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  258  The  debilitie  and 
wakenes  of  my  bodte. 

2.  Moisture.     (Cf.  wakness  s.v.  Wak.) 


WOLD. 

X340  Ayenh.  95  Guod  molde,  wocnesse  norissynde,  and 
renable  hele. 

t  Wokethistle.  Obs.  [app.  f.  Woke  v.  (2  c)  -i- 
Thistle  ji.]  The  teasel  (the  upper  leaves  of  which 
form  a  cup,  which  is  usually  full  of  water). 

a  X387  Sinon.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  37  LtUtntm  veneris^ 
an.  wokethistel. 

f  Wol(e,  woll,  adv.  Obs.  Orig.  unstressed  form 
of  Well  adv. 

c  xaso  Gen.  ^  Ex.  X995  Putifar  was  wol  riche  man.  13., 
Coer  de  L.  1280  A  wol  bold  baroun.  1399  Langl.  Rick. 
Redeles  1. 67  Woll  wo  beth  Jje  wones.  a  x^50  Songs  ff  Carols 
(Warton  Club)  75  My  cause  xal  be  wol  i-doa  CX460  Play 
Sacram.  178  Datis  wole  dulcett  for  to  dresse, 

Wo^e  :  see  While,  Will,  Wool. 

Wolant,  Wolbede,  etc.,  Woloome,  obs.  ff. 
Volant  a.,  Woubit,  Welcome. 

Wold  (w^old).  Forms :  a.  i,  3,  4-6  Sc.  wald,  5 
walde,  7-  dial,  waud,  8  dial,  wadd,  9  Sc.  wauld. 
&.  3-  wold,  4-6  wolde,  f;-8  would,  7  wowld,  //. 
woles,  8  woald.  7.  6-7  old,  7  ould.  See  also 
Weald.  [Com.  Teut.  (not  extant  in  Gothic) :  OE. 
(Anglian)  wald  (WS.  weald:  see  Weald)  str.  masc. 
forest,  wooded  country  =  OFris.  wald  forest,  MDu. 
wout,  wottd-  (Du.  woud),  OS.  wald  forest,  ?  wilder- 
ness (MLG.,  LG.  wold),  OHG.  it/a/^  forest,  wilder- 
ness (MHG.  wait,  wald-  forest,  wood,  timber,  G. 
wald  forest),  ON.  viillr  unfilled  field,  plain  (Sw. 
vail  pasture,  Norw.  voll  grassy  plain)  :—  OTeut. 
*walfuz,  of  which  the  ulterior  relations  are  doubt- 
ful. (From  Teut.  is  derived  OF.  gua{I)d  woodland, 
scrub,  untilled  land,  -whence  gaitdine  bower,  grove.) 

After  the  early  i6th  cent.,  the  word  ceased  to  be 
in  general  use  and  became  restricted  to  localities 
in  which  it  entered  into  the  proper  designation  of 
characteristic  tracts  of  country,  probably  at  one 
time  thickly  wooded  ;  thence  arose  the  general 
literary  (esp.  poetical)  use  defined  in  sense  3.] 

tl.  Forest,  forest  land  ;  wooded  upland.    Obs. 

786  in  Birch  Cartul.  Sax.  (1885)  I.  344  In  limen  wero 
wealdo,  &  in  burh  waro  uualdo.  a  1000  Judith  206  pass 
se  hlanca  gefeah  wulf  in  w.ilde.  a  1225  St.  Marlur.  10 
Wilde  deor  \>t\.  on  peotf  wilde  waldes  wunieS.  c  X300  in 
Stow  Surv.  Lond.  (ed.  Strype  1755)  II.  280/2  ntarg.,  Fabri 
de  Waldis.  ?  X3. .  in  Somner  Roman  Ports  <5-  Forts  Kent 
(1693)  1 10  Septem  Dennas  in  sylva  quae  vocatur  Wald.  Ibid. 
113  Homines  quoque  de  Walda  debent  unam  domum  aesti- 
valem  quod  Anglicfe  dicitur  Sumerhus,  aut  xx  solidos  dare. 
01400-50  Wars  Alex.  3799  pai  dro^e  furth  be  dissert  & 
drinkles  (lai  spill.  Was  nouthire  waldis  in  )>ar  walke  ne 
water  to  fynde. 

ta.  A  hill,  down.    Obs. 

c  120S  Lay.  21530  Childric  com  sone  ouer  wald  liSen  [later 
text  ouer  dounes  wende].  Ibid.  25758  Na  whit  heo  ne 
funden  quikes  uppen  wolden  [later  text  vp  J>an  hulle]. 
CI2SO  Gen.  <$■  Ex.  938  Dre  der  he  toe,  ilc  3re  jer  hold,  And 
sacrede  god  on  an  wold,  c  X275  Passion  our  Lord  27  in 
O.  E.  Misc.  38  pe  holy  gost  hyne  ledde  -vp  into  Jje  wolde 
For  to  beon  yuonded  of  sathanas.  X483  Cath.  A  ngl.  406/2 
Ye  Walde,  alpina.  a  X500  Ccm.  Corpus  Chr.  Plays  zsl l,-i(> 
Hereby  apon  a  wolde  Scheppardis  wachyng  there  fold. 
1513  Douglas  j^neis  x.  xiii.  in  The  travellour  5ond  vnder 
the  wald  Lurkand  wythdrawis  to  sum  sovir  bald.  (lS9'> 
Camden  Britannia  279  Cotswcld.. Monies  enim  &  coUes 
IVoulds  olim  dixerunt  Angli,  vnde  Glossarium  antiquum 
Alpes  Italic  The  IVoulds  of  Italic  intcrpretatur.] 

3.  A  piece  of  open  country  ;  a  plain ;  in  early 
use  (with  the)  sometimes  >=  '  the  plain ',  the  ground, 
the  earth ;  in  later  use  chiefly,  an  elevated  tract  of 
open  country  or  moorland  ;  also  collect,  pi.  or  sing. 
rollmg  uplands.  (Frequent  since  c  1600  in  vague 
poetical  use.) 

f  xao5  Lay.  loooi  Stod  J>e  -wundliche  wude  amidden  ane 
wslde  [later  text  woliie].  Hid.  16461  Hengest  bah  a  (>ene 
wald  [later  text  Hii  wende  in  to  )>an  felde].  Ibid.  20842 
penne  he  bi5  baldest  ufenan  J>an  walde,  c  laao  Bestiary 
606  Elpes.  .to-gaddre  gon  o  wolde.  So  sep  3at  cumen  ut  of 
folde.  Ibid.  757  Ilk  der  3e  him  hereS  to  him  cume3,  And 
fole5e3  him  up  one  3e  wold.  X37S  Barbour  Bruce  xvin.  555 
Thair  fayis,  vith  thair  mycht,  noyand,  Quhill  to  the  wald 
cummyn  war  thai.  Syne  northwarde  tuk  thai  hame  thar 
way.  And  distroyit,  in  thair  repair.  The  vale  haly  of  Beau- 
vare.  X41S  'n  Rep.  MSS.  Ld.  Middleton  (1911)  107  No 
man  with  comyn  herd  ne  with  sched  herd  com  on  the  wold 
after  gresse  be  mowen  to  it  be  maked  and  led  away,  c  X425 
Cast.-Perscv.  826  in  Macro  Plays  102  Whyl  he  walkyth  in 
worldly  wolde,  I,  Bakbvter,  am  with  hym  holde.  X47X 
Hist.  Arrivall  Edm.  IV  (Camden  1838)  26  Aboute  that 
place  was  a  great  and  a  faj-re  large  playne,  called  a  would. 
XS13  Douglas  j-Eneis  ix,  xi.  13  Rane.  .dois  smyte  apon  the 
wald  [orig.  humum).  1538  Starkey  England  {s^-j^)  73  The 
wast  groundys  (as  liethys,  forestys,  parkys  and  oldys).  1587 
Harrison  England  11.  xix.  206  in  Holinshed,  This  may 
suffice  for  the  vbe  of  the  word  Wald,  which  now  differeth 
much  from  Wold.  For  as  that  signifieth  a  woodie  soile,  so 
this  betokeneth  a  soile  without  wood,  or  plaine  chanipaine 
countrie,  witliout  anie  store  of  trees.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  in. 
iv.  125  Swithold  footed  thrice  the  old.  1636  W.  Denny  in 
Ann.  Dubrensia  (1877)  16  Faire  fleec'd  Sheepe,  which 
beautifie  the  Woulds.  X740  Somerville  HobbinoL  I.  237 
On  the  bleak  Woald  the  new-born  Infant  lay,  Expos'd  to 
Winter  Snows.  x8io  Scott  Lady  of  L.  iv.  xiii.  Or  who 
may  dare  on  wold  to  wear  The  fairies'  fatal  green  ?  iSia 
Byron  Ch.  Har.  11.  Ixix,  Till  he  ..  from  his  further  bank 
jEtolia's  wolds  espied.  1832  Tennyson  To  J.  S.  i.  The 
wind,  that  beats  the  mountain,  blows  More  softly  round  the 
open  wold,  a  X845  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  III.  Blasphemer's 
Warn.  5  With  broad  lands,  pasture,  arable,  woodland,  and 
wold.     X865  KlNGSLEY  Herew.  Frel,,  Between  the  forests 
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were  open  wolds.     1905  A.  C.  Benson  Thread  o/Gold  iii, 

Beyond  all  ran  the  long  pure  line  of  the  rising  wold. 

t).  jig. 

1633  G.  Hebbbrt  Temple,  Pilgrimage  iii,  That  led  me  to 
the  wilde  of  passion,  which  Some  call  the  wold,  a  1640 
Jackson  Creed  x.  Notes  to  xxxi.  3141  Though  I  have  cut 
up  in  the  Wolds  of  Gentilism,  and  layd  together  a  1  urf  or 
two.  1877  L.  Morris  Epic  of  Hades  11.  117  The  thick. 
leaved  covens  deep  And  wind.woip  wolds  of  life. 

o.  in  alliterative  conjunction  with  wood  (occas. 
with  waste,  wild). 

1813  Scott  Trierm.  i.  xi.  On  vent'rous  quest  to  ride,.. by 
wood  and  wold.  i8»i  —  Pirate  xxvi.  On  they  went,  through 
wild  and  over  wold.  1847  Longf.  Ev.  ii.  iv,  The  notes  of 
the  robin ..  Sounded  sweet  upon  wold  and  in  wood.  1896 
J.  Davidson  Fleet  St.  Eclogues  Ser.  11.  70  And  waste  and 
wold  Took  heart  and  shone.  ^ 

4.  Used  in  the  specific  designations  of  certain  hilly 
tracts  in  England,  viz.  the  hill  country  of  the  East 
and  North  Ridings  (  Yorkshire  IVolds,  t  York{e)s- 
wold,  t  York-wolds),  the  Cotswold  district,  the 
hilly  districts  of  Leicestershire  and  Lincolnshire. 

I47»-S  Rolls  ofParlt.  VI.  157/3  Fell  called  Shorlyng  and 
Morlyng,  growyng  in  Yorkeswold.  1548  N.  Country  Wills 
(Surtees  1908)  203  My  manor  in  Willoughby  upon  the 
woldes.  1596  Lambakde  Peramb.  Kent  (ed.  3)  408  Those 
large  champaignes  of  Yorkswold,  and  Cotswolde.  x6io 
Holland  Camden's  Brit,  l.  533  Part  of  it  \.sc.  Leicester- 
shire] is  called  the  Wold_,  as  being  hilly  without  wood.  i6aa 
Dravton  Polypi,  xxvl  Argt.,  Tow  rds  Lester  then  her 
course  she  holds.  And  sailing  o'er  the  pleasant  Quids,  She 
fetcheth  Soare  down  from  her  springs.  i6aa  W.  Burton 
Leicestersh.  396  Waltbam  on  the  Wouldes.  1641  Best 
Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  38  Most  of  the  grasse  that  groweth 
on  the  landes,  and  especially  on  the  leyes  of  the  wolds,  is  a 
small,  sparrie,  and  dry  grasse.  1669  Phil.  Trans.  IV.  1012 
In  some  wooddy  parts  of  the  Woles  in  Lincoln-shire.  1697 
Mehiton  Praise  Yorksh.  /l&(ed.3)8o(East.Riding  Vorks.) 
For  Wolds  or  Woulds  fthey  say)  Wauds.  ijts  MSS.  Dk. 
Portland  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  VI.  95  The  Yorkshire  Wolds, 
called  here  the  Wadds.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  3)  s.v. 
Yorkshire,  A  large  tract  called  the  York. Woulds.  1891 
Scrivener  Fields  i^  Cities -20  The  north  of  Lincolnshire  is., 
high  and  dry.  It  is  called  the  '  Wold ' ;  but  that  does  not 
mean  big  stones  and  heather.  The  Wold  is  not  a  moor ;  it 
is  a  succession  of  good  turnip  fields. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  wold-dwelltr,  -fire,  -hill, 
-land ;  wold-like  adj. ;  wold-mouse,  a  vole ; 
woldsman,  a  dweller  in  the  wolds. 

1907  .\I.C.  F.  Morris  A^km^k^m/io/wj  13  The  early 'Wold- 
dwellers.  181J  HooG  Queen's  Wait  11.  (1814)  147  Like 
•wold-fire,  at  midnight,  that  glares  on  the  waste.  ^  1850 
'Sylvanus'  Bye4anes  ff  Dawns  Introd.  p.  ix,  A  view  of 
pastures,  turnip  and  corn. fields,  and  *wold. hills,  terminating 
in  a  disunt  glimpse  of  the  ocean.  1799  yinv  Agric.  Lincoln. 
13  The  "wold  land  about  Loulh.  1848  Lvtton  Harold  I. 
iii,  Lands . .  wild  and  "wold.like.  1893  Daily  News  18  Nov. 
5/1  Voles,  or  *  •wold-mice  '.  1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  xxx. 
138,  I  am  told  by  the  experienced  *woldsmen,  that  there  is 
as  great  difference  as  possible  in  the  neatness  of  the  making 
up  the  sheaves.  1805  Naturalist  323  The  Louth  woldsmen 
were  in  the  habit  of  attending  Lincoln  [market]. 

Hence  Wo-lder  in  Yorkshire  wolder,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Yorkshire  wolds. 

1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  xxx.  139  The  experience  of  our 
Yorkshire  wolders. 

Wold,  var.  qtiold,  pa.  pple.  of  Quell,  to  kill. 

c  xaso  Gen.  t/  Ex.  355  Til  he  was  on  3e  rode  wold,  And 
biriea  in  3e  rocke  cold.  Ibid.  430  Abel  an  hundred  Jer  was 
hold,  Dan  he  was  of  is  broSer  wold.  Ibid.  536  Dor  is  writen 
quat  a^te  awold,  Dat  Sis  werld  was  water  wold. 

■Wold(e,  obs.  ff.  Old,  Weld  ii.*.  Wield,  WooLD. 

t  Wolden-eijed,  a.  Obs.  rare-'^.  [App.  an 
alteration  of  wald-eijed  Wall-eyed  a.,  due  to  the 
influence  of  ME.  *walden,  OE.  ^ewealden  small. 
Cf.  Waldeneie.]    ?  =  Wall-eyed  a. 

13..  K.  Alls.  5274  (Laud  MS.)  AUe  wolden.e!]ed  hij  [«•. 
the  Albanians]  beep  By  nijth  als  a  Catt  hij  seet>. 

"Wole,  obs.  f.  Whole,  Will,  Wold,  Wool, 
WooLD.    'Wolen,  obs.  form  of  Woollen. 

Wolf  (wulf),  j4.  pi.  wolves  (wulvz).  Forms: 
Sing.  1-6  wTilf,  3-4  wlf  (dat.  -ue),  4-6  wulfe, 
4-7  woiilf(e,  4-8  wolfe,  (i  ntUf,  4  Sc.  volf,  5 
wife,  wulff,  Sc.  wouff,  5-6  wolff(e,  5-8  woolf (e, 
6  wolphe,  Sc.  vuolfe,  volue,  6,  8  Sc.  ■wowf, 
J  wolph,  in  Comb,  wolve,  8  Sc,  w^ouf,  9  Sc. 
woof),  3-  wolf.  Gen.  i  wnlfes,  3  wulues,  etc., 
4-6  wolfes,  5  wolfys,  6  woulfes,  woliils,  6-7 
woolfea,  -ues,  7  wolues,  8  wolve's,  7-  wolf's. 
PI.  I  WTilfas,  3-4  wrulues,  3-7  wolues,  4-6 
■woulfes,  4-7  wolfes,  (4  woluys,  -ez,  wolwes, 
Sc.  w(o)lfls,  5  woluess,  vulves,  6  woulves, 
wolfTes,  wolfys,  wulphes,  .Sc.  woulfis,  voulfls, 
wolffls,  volf(f;is,  vofiBs,  voluis,  vowis,  wowea), 
7  wolfs,  7-8  woolfs,  4-  wolves.  [Com.  Tcut. 
and  Indo-European  :  OE.  wnl/  —  OFris.  wo/f, 
OS.,  MLG.  wul/,  MDn.  wolf,  wulf  (Jixt.  wolf), 
OHG.,  MHG.,  G.  wolf,  ON.  ulfr  (Sw.  ulf.  Da. 
ulv),  Goth,  wulfs  :—  OTeuL  *wul/az.  Feminine 
formations  in  Germanic  are  OE.  ivylf,  OHG.  wulpa 
(MHG.  wiilpe),  ON.  y/gr. 

Indo-Eur.  *ivlq'"o~  is  represented  outside  Germanic  by 
Skr.  vrkas,  Zend  vrhrkd.  Or.  AiIko?,  Alb.  urik.  Arm.  gait, 
L.  (dial.)  lufui,  OSl.  vlaha,  OPruss.  ■wilkis,  Lith.  vilkas, 
Lett,  vltks,  and  the  corresp.  fem,  *wlq"i-  by  Skr.  vrki,  Lith. 
vilki,  Russ.  volli.ca. 

Various  details  of  these  relationships  have  been  much  dis- 
puted, and  the  proposed  ultimate  connexion  with  Gr.  cAxcti' 
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to  draw,  OSl.  vlekn,  Lith.  velkil  to  tear,  or  L.  vellere  to 
pluck  (see  Wool  sb.)  is  problematical.] 

1.  A  somewhat  large  canine  animal  (Cams  luptts) 
found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  America,  hunting 
in  packs,  and  noted  for  its  fierceness  and  rapacity. 
Also  applied,  with  or  without  defining  word,  to 
various  other  species  of  Canis  resembling  or  allied 
to  this  :  see  also  Pbairie-w»^,  TiMBER-a/c^. 

c:7»S  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  L  332  Lupus,  wulf.  ciooo 
Be  manna  wyrdum  I3  (Gr.),  Sceal  hine  wulf  et.in,  bar 
hxSstapa.  <ri2os  Lav.  31305  penne  comed  (le  wlf  wllde. 
ia97  R.  Glolg  (Rolls)  5774  King  edgar..het  ))at  he  him 
sende  ech  5er..t>re  bousend  of  wolues  in  name  of  truage. 
1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  1338  Lyons,  libardes  and  wolwes 
kene.  136a  Lanol.  P.Pl.A.x.  307  Wandren  as  wolues,  and 
wasten  ?if  bei  mouwen.  ?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  3446  The  wolfes 
in  the  wode,  and  the  whilde  bestes.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg. 
16/3, 1  sought  the,  to  thende  that  of  the  vulues  ne  of  the  euyll 
bestes  thou  were  not  eten  ne  all  to  torne.  1500-20  Dunbar 
Poems  xxxii.  57  Throw  hiddowis  50wling  of  the  wowf  [rime 
growf  ].  1516  Kal.  New  Leg.  Eng.  (Pynson)  5  b.  Two  wood 
wulphes.  IS33  Gau  Richt  Vay  (S.T.S.)  66  Etine  with  vowis 
lions  and  oder  bestis.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  viii.  73  The  beiris, 
lyons,  voluis,  foxis,  and  dogis.  1551  Huloet,  Wolfes  denne, 
lupanarium.  1593  Shaks.  J  Hen.  VI,  1.  i.  343  The  trembling 
Lambe,  inuironned  with  Wolues.  1S07  TopsKLL  Four-/. 
Beasts  753  The  laps  or  fillets  of  a  Wolues  Liuer.  1614  Capt. 
Smith  Virginia  n.  27  The  Woolues  [are]  not  much  bigger 
then  our  English  Foxes.  1:1643  Ld.  Herbert  Autobwg. 
(1834)  qo  The  Wolves,. .of  which  are  found  two  sorts  ;  the 
Mastiff  Wolf  thick  and  short  ..  ;  the  Greyhound  Wolf 
long  and  swift.  C1645  Howell  Lett.  I.  ni.  120  Two  huge 
Woolfs.  «i7i8  Prior  Power  306  The  Wolve's  Portion,  or  the 
Vulture's  Prey.  1716-^46  Thomson  Winter  395  Assembling 
wolves  in  raging  troops  descend.  1730  Ramsay  Fables, 
Condemned  Ass  7  The  wowf  and  tod.  1814  Lewis  &  Clark 
Trav.  Missouri  (1815)  I.  206  We  caught  in  a  trap  a  large 
gray  wolf.  1855  Loncf.  Hiaia.  xv.  48  The  wolves  howled 
from  the  prairies.  18^  Baird  Cycl.  Nat.  Sd.  99  The 
American  wolf,  Canis  ilupus)  occidentalis.  1880  Huxlev  in 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  378  The  Indian  Wolf,  Lupus  pallipes,.. 
approaches  the  Jackals.  1888  F.  Cowper  Catdwrilla  55, 
I  have  a  wolfs  snout  hung  about  my  neck,  and  no  witch  can 
hurt  me.  1890  ^IlVART  Dogs,  Jackals,  etc  6  The  size  and 
proportions  of  the  Wolf  roughly  resemble  those  of  a  large 
mastiff.  1891  Flower  &  Lydekker  Study  of  Mammals 
548  "The  true  Wolves  are  (excluding  some  varieties  of  the 
domestic  Dog)  the  largest  members  of  the  genus,  and  have 
a  wide  geographical  range.  i90»^rt/K>-rf  3oOct.  661/1  The 
South  American  maned  wolf,  .carrying  its  head  very  low. 

b.  In  comparisons,  with  allusion  to  the  fierce- 
ness or  rapacity  of  the  beast ;  often  in  contrast 
with  the  meekness  of  the  sheep  or  lamb. 

t9So  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  x.  16  Heonu  ic  sendo  iuih  sua 
scip  in  middum  ftf/ inmong  uulfa.  cijosLay.  i545Corineus 
heom  rasde  to  swa  t»e  rimie  wulf.  a  xaaj  Leg.  Kath.  31 
[He]  Bigon  nn.-\n  ase  wed  wulf  toweorrin  hali  chirche.  Ia97 
R.  (Jlouc.  (Rolls)  5680  No  licchere  is  broker  him  nas  l>ane 
wolf  is  a  lomb.  ei33o  Arth.  f,  Merl.  4047  Al  so  wolf  \k 
schip  gan  driue,  Artnour  smot  hem  after  swit>e.  f  1400 
Destr.  I'roy  10207  He  fore  with  his  fos  in  his  felle  angur. 
As  a  wolfe  in  his  wodeneswithwethurs  in  fold.  i56aWiN;ET 
Cert.  Tractatis  i.  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  14  The  reularis  in  the 
middis  of  it  ar  lyke  woulfis  rauisching  thair  pray.  1605 
Shaks.  Lear  in.  iv.  96  Hog  in  sloth,  Foxe  in  stealth,  Wolfe 
in  greedinesse.  1705  Southey  Joano/ Arc  1. 176  Unhappy 
France  !  Fiercer  than  evening  wolves  thy  bitter  foes  Rush 
o'ertheland.  1815  BvRONZ>«/r..yf««a^A<'r:^iTheAssyrian 
came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold.  tSSoAU  Year  Round 
No.  63.  307  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  wolf ;  run,  or  I  shall  eat  thee  t 

2.  A  figure  or  representation  of  a  wolf. 

is6a  Lech  Armcry  97  b,  The  fielde  is  Azure,  a  wolfe 
Saliaunte,  Argent.  i«io  GuiLLIM  Heraldry  III.  xv.  145 
Hee  beareth  Gules,  two  Wolues  passant,  Argent.  1727 
Golden  Hist.  Five  Ind.  Nations  Introd.  (1747)  I  Three 
Tribes  or  Families,  who  distinguish  themselves  by  three 
different  Arms  or  Ensigns,  the  tortoise,  the  Bear,  and  the 
Wolf.  1870  C.  C.  Black  tr.  Demmin's  Weapons  0/  War 
548  Another  very  usual  [armourers']  mark  is  a  wolL  1885 
E.  Castle  Sch.  Fence  Plate  I,  Grooved  single-edged  blade, 
with  *  wolf '  or  *  fox '  mark. 
b.  Astron.  The  constellation  Lupus  (Lupna  i). 

IS5»  RicoRDE  Ccut.  KnoTvl.  iv.  (1556)  370  This  Centaure 
with  his  righte  hande  dooth  holde  a  Wolfe,  whiche  is 
a  seuerall  constellation  made  of  19  starres.  18S8  Lockyer 
Gnillemin' s  Heavens  (ed.  3)  334  One  detached  branch  of  the 
Milky  Way  traverses  the  Wolf,  and  b  lost  in  the  Scorpion. 

3.  Applied  to  other  animals  In  some  way  re- 
sembling wolves,  a.  {a)  In  S.  Africa,  a  hyena  : 
pee  also  Aard-wolf,  Stband-wu^  'Yia^v.-wolf. 
{b)  A  Tasmanian  marsupial,  Thylacinus  cyno- 
cephalus :  see  also  Zebra-oto^. 

[1596  T.  Johnson  Cornucopix  B  4,  A  certaine  Wolfe  called 
Hyena.]  x8ia  Anne  Plumptre  Lichtenstein's  S.  Africa  II.' 
15  'The  spotted  hyena,  hyxna  crocuta,  is  here  called  simply 
the  wolf.  189X  Guide  Zool.  Card.,  Melbourne  (Morris)  In 
this  cage  are  two  marsupial  wolves,  Thylacinus  cynocepha- 
lus.  or  Tasmanian  tigers  as  they  are  commonly  called.  1908 
Rider  Haggard  Ghost  Kings  iv.  53  She  saw  the  hyenas, 
two  of  them,  wolves  as  they  are  called  in  South  Africa. 

b.  A  name  for  various  voracious  fishes  (after  Gr. 
\uKos,  L.  lupus)  :  see  also  .Sea-wolf  1,  KiVEn-wolf. 

1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  351  Woolues  of  the  sea  which 
sum  thynke  to  bee  those  fysshes  that  wee  caule  pikes.  1569 
Blague  Sch.  Conceytfs  153  The  Cockatrice  on  a  time  went 
to  the  seaside  in  the  clothing  of  a  Monke,  and  called  to  him 
the  Wolf.  .The  Wolf  fishe. -knowing  what  he  was,  sajjde 
[etc.].  1634  [?  Brathwait]  Strange  Metam.  C3,  The  Pike 
..is  called  the  Wolfe  of  the  water.  1653  Walton  Angler 
vii.  144  Pikes., called  the  Tyrant  of  the  Rivers,  or  the 
Freshwater-wolf,  by  reason  of  his  bold,  greedy,  devouring 
disposition.  x8o8  Nkill  in  Mem.  Wemerian  N.  H.  Soc. 
(1811)  1.^539  Trigla  Gumardus.  Grey  Gurnard,  .known., 
as  Captain,  Hardnead,  Goukmey,  and  Woof.  X896  Westm. 
Gat.  16  Sept.  3/3  This  defence  of  the  '  wolf  of  the  stream  ' 
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will,  we  are  afraid,  be  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  nothing 
short  of  rank  heresy. 

■j-  o.   =  wolf -Spider  :  see  10  e.    Obs. 
x6o8  Tovsv.1.1.  Serpents  347  Spyders..  which  by  reason  of 
their  rauenous  gut . .  haue  purchased  to  themselues  the  names 
of  wolfes,  and  hunting  Spyders. 

d.  A  name  for  various  destructive  insect  larvae, 
esp.  that  of  the  wolf-moth,  which  infests  granaries. 
i68a  Lister  Godartius  Of  Insects  65  Live  Wormes,  which 
our  Dutch  Boots  call  Woolves.  1694  A.  van  Leuwenhoek 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  194  The  Wolf  is  a  small  white 
Worm  armed  with  two  red  Sheers  or  Teeth,  .wherewith  it 
bores  and  feeds  on  the  Grains  of  Corn.  X743  H.  Baker 
Microscope  223.  x8xs  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  ii.  (1818)  1. 33 
Leeuwenhoek's  wolf  {.Tinea  granella), 
4.  A  person  or  being  having  the  character  of 
a  wolf;  one  of  a  cruel,  ferocious,  or  rapacious 
disposition.  In  early  nse  applied  esp.  to  the  Devil 
or  his  agents  {wolf  of  hell) ;  later  most  freq.,  in 
allusion  to  certain  biblical  passages  (e.g.  Matt.  vii. 
15,  Acts  XX.  29),  to  enemies  or  persecutors  attack- 
ing the  '  flocks'  of  the  faithful. 

2900  O.E.  Martyrol.  34  Jan.  30  pu  eart  deofles  wulf. 
agooCynewulfsCrist  356  HafaSseawyrgdawulf  tostenced, 
deor  dsedscua,  dryhten,  ]>in  eowde.  c  X380  Wyclif  Wks. 
(1880)  149  Woluys  of  helle  stranglen  hem.  c  X386  Chaucer 
Pars.  T.  r694  As  seith  seint  Augustyn,  they  been  the  deueles 
wolues  that  stranglen  the  sheepe  of  Ihesu  crist.  <:x4So 
Godstow  Reg.  la  (Kalendar,  June)  Cyryce  and  lulytte,  kepe 
us  fro  t>e  wulfe.  X497  Bp.  Alcock  Mons  Perfect.  A  iij,  It 
putteth  from  us  the  wulf  the  deuyll  deuourer  of  mannes 
soule.  1577  Kendall  Flowers  Epigr.  43  The  feend  the 
woulfe  of  hell. 

c  X20S  Lay.  31315  Ich  am  wulf  &  he  is  gat.  a  122s  Ancr. 
R.  130  Mon  wroft  is  wulf,  o3er  leun,  o9er  unicorne.  X3.. 
Cursor  M.  30935  (Edin.),  Paul . .  Eftirward  bicom  prechure, 
Schepe  of  wlue,  meke  of  felle.  c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  513 
[A  priest]  kepeth  wel  his  folde  So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it 
nat  myscarie.  c  X450  Cov.  Myst.  vii.  103  From  l>e  wulf  to 
saue  al  shepe  of  his  flok.  a  1529  Skelton  Col.  Cloute  153 
The  wolf  from  the  dore  To  werrjTi  and  to  kepe  From  theyr 
goostly  shepe.  XS77  [see  9  j].  a  xs86  Sidney  Arcadia  iv. 
(1933)  134  Since  such  a  slye  wolfe  was  entred  among  them, 
that  could  make  justice  the  cloake  of  tirannye.  X637  Mil- 
ton Lycidas  128  Besides  what  the  grim  Woolf  with  privy 
paw  Daily  devours  apacev  X7aj  Croxall  Fables  ^sop  xlii. 
79  If  Wolves  sometimes  creep  into  the  Church  in  Sheep's 
Cloathing.  X78t  Cowper  Charity  ^Zj  Let  just  restraint.. 
Chain  up  the  wolves  and  tigers  of  mankind.  1847  Tennyson 
Princess  11.  J73  Why  who  are  these  ?  a  wolf  within  the  fold  1 
A  pack  of  wolves  I  i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life,  Fate  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  321  What  good,  honest,  generous  men  at  home, 
vrill  be  wolves  and  foxes  on  change  I 

f  b.  Applied  to  a  person,  etc.  that  should  be 
hunted  down  like  a  wolf.  (Cf.  Wolp's-head.)  Obs. 
[X375  Barbour  Bruce  vi.  470  To  hunt  hym  out  of  the  land. 
With  hund  and  horn,  rycht  as  he  were  A  volf.]  ?  15S4  W. 
Turner  {.title)  The  Huntyng  of  the  Romyshe  Vuolfe.  1593 
Shaks.  5  Hen  VF,  11.  iv.  13  Nay  Warwicke,  single  out  some 
other  Chace,  For  I  my  selfe  will  hunt  this  Wolfe  to  death. 
1606  Dekker  Seven  Deadly  Sins  9  Hunt  these  English 
Wolues  to  death,  a  1638  Beownlow  Rep.  11.  (1652)  113  He 
is  called  the  Oppresser  of  the  Poore,  and  Fleia  calls  him 
Woolfe  which  ought  to  be  hunted  from  place  to  place. 
5.  As  a  type  of  a  destructive  or  'devouring' 
agency,  esp.  hunger  or  famine ;  often  in  such 
phrases  as  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  (now 
always  =  to  ward  off  hunger  or  starvation). 

c  1470  Harding  Chron.  xcviii.  xii.  (1812)  181  Endowe  hym 
now,  with  noble  sapience  By  whiche  he  maye  the  wolf  werre 
\v.r.  bete]  frome  the  gate.  X5S5  Instit.  Gentl.  G  ij.  This 
manne  can  litle  skyL.to  saueH^mself  harmlesse  from  the 
perilous  accidentes  of  this  world,  keping  y«  wulf  from  the 
doore  (as  they  cal  it),  c  1645  Howell  Lett.  vi.  Ix.  (1650)  I. 
254  "rhat  Hee  or  Shee  should  have  wherewith  to  support 
both,,  .at  least  to  keep  the  Woolf  from  the  door,  otherwise 
'twere  a  meer  madnes  to  marry.  1679  J.  Goodman  Penit. 
Pard.l.  ii.  (1713)  31  That  hungry  Wol^  want  and  necessity, 
which  now  stands  at  his  door.  1726  \.¥.oii\  Alberti^s  Archit. 
1. 75/1  Poets  call  the  Earth . .  the  Woolf  of  the  Gods,  because 
it  devours  and  consumes  every  thing.  1755  Mem.  Capt.  P. 
Drake  II.  v.  176  Bu.siness  began  to  flag,  and  the  most  1 
could  do  was  to  keep  the  Wolf  from  the  Door.  1858  [see 
9a].  X891  Herman  His  An^el  73  It  makes  a  lot  of  differ- 
ence to  . .  one's  happiness  if  the  wolf  is  not  scratching  at 
the  door, 

b.  Applied  to  a  ravenons  appetite  or  craving 
for  food. 

1576  Baker  Gesner's  Je^vell  of  Health  66  b,  The  water 
cureth  that  sore  feeding,  which  most  men  name  the  Wolfe. 
c  1600  G.  Peele's  Merrie  Jests  18  Hauing  as  villanous  a 
Wolfe  in  his  belly  as  George.  1693  Humours  Town  38 
I'here  is  a  monstrous  Disease,  .in  Nature,  which  they.. call 
the  Wolf,  which  makes  the  distcmper'd  eat  beyond^  Reason. 
1823  Scott  Quentin  D.  x,  I  know  thine  appetite  is  a  wolf. 
..Oinst  thou  yet  hold  out  an  hour  without  food  ?  1848MRS. 
Gaskell  Alary  Barton  vi.  There  was  no  breakfast  to  lounge 
over;  their  lounge  was  taken  in  bed,  to  try. .to  deaden  the 
gnawing  wolf  within, 

6.  A  name  for  certain  malignant  or  erosive 
diseases  in  men  and  animals  (see  quots.)  ;  esp.  = 
LuPDS  4.    Obs.  or  dial. 

1559  Morwyng  Evonymus  86  Aqua  vitae  is  commodious 
and  profitable,  .against  the  disease  called  the  Wulfe.  157a 
J.  Jones  Bathes  Buckstone  16  b,  Frettinge  vlceres,  wolues 
in  the  brest,  and  many  daungerous  pustles.  1578  Turberv. 
Venerie  (1908)  330  The  disease  called  the  Wolfe,  which  IS 
a  kernell  or  round  bunch  of  flesh,  which  groweth. .vntill  it 
kill  the  dogge.  XS77  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  in.  J3x 
A  disease  [in  cattle)  which  they  call  the  Woolfe,  others  the 
Tayle  [Tail  ii.'  10].  X589  Nottingham  Rec.  I V.  335  A  poore 
woman  that  had  a  woolfe  in  her  legge.  1684  J.  S.  Profit  tf 
Pleas.  United  207  (Horse),  Wolf,  or  over-growing  of  the 
Flesh.  Ibid.  208  The  Shee-Wolf,  or  Boyls  and  Knobs  on 
the  Foot  (of  a  horse].     1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  3.  3/3 
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WluU  a  call'd  by. .  Soigeons  a  Wolf,  is  a  sort  of  Cancerous 
Uloer,  mo«  properly  so  called  when  in  the  l*«'i*  ^74*  (see 
Till.  jA'  io).  its*  Picgi  a  nonym.  (1S09)  108  The  common 
people  usually  rail  a  cancer  in  the  breast  a  Wolf.  i8ot 
Yptr-tine  Mag.  XVII.  153  All  sorts  of  cancers,  wens,  and 
wolves. 

tb.    -  wclfs-tooth  :  see  I  of.    Obs. 
t«o7  M»«KHA»i  C<nv/.  vn.  xxiviL  54  The  woolfes .. are  two 
sharp  teeth  more  then  nature  allowes,  growmg  out  of  the 
Tpper  iawes,  nexte  to  the  great  teeth. 

7.  A  name  for  apparatus  of  various  kinds,  t  ^- 
An  ancient  military  engine  with  sharp  teeth, 
employed    for   grasping    battering-rams  used    by 

besiegers.    Obs.  .   „   .   .,  , 

1489  Caxton  Fartes  n/  A.  it.  xxxvi.  Kyi,  Men  make 
another  engyn  whiche  is  called  wolffe  that  hath  an  yron 
bowed  with  gtete  and  sharp  teelh  whiche  engyn  is  in  suche 
manere  sette  to  the  walle  lh.it  hyt  cometh  and  eropith  the 
maste  of  the  mo*-ton,  and  holdeth  it  so  fast  that  hit  can  not 
be  drawe  noiher  forward  nor  bakward.  163a  Hayward  tr. 
BitnuS's  Enmena  1 50  Nor  had  they  as  much  as  iron  Wolves 
[orig.  /n/il  and  Crows  to  graspe  the  Ram  withall. 

b.  A  kind  of  fishing-net :  also  wolf-net  (see  10  e). 

1715  BrtulUy's  Family  Diet.  IVfl/l  the  name  of  a  Net 

Ibat  a  a  great  destroyer  of  Fish,  as  well  in  Rivers  as  in 

Ponds,     1*47  Halijweu.    1867  Smyth  Sailor's  H'crdik., 

WU/,  a  kind  of  fishing-net. 

a  Textile  Manuf.  A  willow  or  willy  (Willt 
r«.l  3).     (Cf.  G.  ivolf,  Sw.  vulf.) 

187s  Knight  Did.  Meek.,  iVol/,  a.  beating  or  opening 
machme,  fot  tearing  apart  the  tttssocks  of  cotton  as  delivered 
in  the  bale. 

8.  Afits.  a.  '  The  harsh  howling  sound  of  certain 
chords  on  keyed  instruments,  particularly  the  organ, 
when  tuned  by  any  form  of  unequal  temperament ' 
(Grove's  Diet.  Mus.);  a  chord  or  interval  character- 
ized by  such  a  sound. 

After  G.  wolf  (Arnolt  Schlick,  Spiegel  der  Orgetntacher^ 
J511). 

1768  in  AMdgm.  Sped/.  Patents,  Music  C1871)  32  By  this 
means  the  temperature  of  all  thirds  and  '  fifths '  can  be 
highly  improved,  and  what  is  called  the  '  wolfe  '  is  entirely 
done  away.  1889  HlPKiNS  in  Grove's  Diet.  Mus.  IV.  188 
The  G|  to  the  Eb,  he  {sc.  Schlick]  calls  the '  wolf",  and  says 
it  is  not  used  as  a  dominant  chord  to  cadence  CjJ.  Ibid.  485 
In  the  mean-tone  system .- there  is  one  fifth  out  of  tune  to 
this  extent  [nearly  half  a  semitone)-.  .There  are  also  four 
fstlse  thirds,  which  are  sharp  to  about_the  same  extent... All 
chords  into  which  any  of  these  five  intervals  enter  are  in- 
tolerable, and  are  '  wolves '. 

b.  In  instmment!>  of  the  viol  class,  a  harsh  sonnd 
due  to  faulty  vibration  in  certain  notes. 

1876  Stainer  &  Barrett  Diet.  Mus.  Terms.  1884  Haweis 
Mus.  Life  11^  A  slight  mistake  in  position  [of  the  sound-bar], 
a  looseness,  an  inequality  or  roughness  of  finish,  will  produce 
that  hollow  teeth-on-edge  growl  called  the  '  wolf .  1901 
Btackw.  Mag.  July  15/2  There's  a  hantle  o'  wolfs  on  my 
father's  strings. 

9.  Phrases,  a.  To  cry  ^wolf  :  to  raise  a  false 
alarm  (in  allusion  to  the  fable  of  the  shepherd  boy 
who  deluded  people  with  false  cries  of 'Wolf!'). 
b.  To  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door :  see  5.  o.  To 
have  or  hold  a  wolf  by  the  ears  [  =  Gr.  rSj'  wtwv 
Ix""  ■'■^i'  ^'^Koy,  L.  lupum  auribus  tenere\ :  to  be 
in  a  precarious  situation  or  predicament  (seequots.). 
•f-d.  y4  hair  of  the  same  wolf:  cf.  Doa  sb.  156. 
■fe.  7<»  howl  among  wolves  [=«  F.  hnrler  avec  les 
Imps']  :  to  adapt  oneself  to  one's  company,  though 
one  disapproves  of  it.  f.  A  wolf  in  a  lamb'' s  skin, 
in  sheep's  clothing,  etc. :  a  person  who  conceals 
malicious  intentions  under  an  appearance  of  gentle- 
ness or  friendliness  (in  allusion  to  Matt.  vii.  i^. 
+  g.  To  be  in  the  wolf's  mouth  [cf,  F.  <J  la  gueule 
du  loup']  :  to  be  in  deadly  peril,  h.  To  see  or  have 
seen  a  wolf[  =  Gr.  Xukoi'  liuv,  etc]  :  to  be  tongue- 
tied  (from  the  old  belief  that  a  man  on  seeing  a 
wolf  lost  his  voice),  i.  To  wake  a  sleeping  wolf: 
to  invite  trouble  or  disturbance  (cf.  DoQ  sb.  15  k). 
j.  In  various  proverbial  expressions. 

a.  [169a  R.  L'Estrancr  Failes  ccclx.  302  The  Boy.  .would 
be  Crying  a  Wolf  a  Wolf,  when  there  was  none,  and  then 
could  not  be  Believed  when  there  was.]  1858  Mrs.  Craik 
Woman's  Th.  xii.  316  She  begins  to  suspect  she  is  *  not  so 
young  as  she  used  to  be*;  that  after  crying  'Wolf' ever 
since  the  respectable  maturity  of  seventeen — . .  the  grim  wolf, 
old  age,  is  actually  showing  his  teeth  in  the  distance.  x886 
Barinc-Gould  Court  Royal  xxxviii.  This  is  Beavis*  cry  of 
wolf,  is  it  ? 

c.  1560  Dacs  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  425  The  Bishop  of 
Rome, .  .as  the  prouerljc  is,  helde  the  woulfe  by  both  eares, 
..he  coueted  to  grattfie  the  kyng,  and  also  feared  them- 
perours  displeasure.  1631  Quari.es  Sniitson  xi.  6j,  I  have 
a  Wolfe  by  th' eares;  I  dare  be  bold.  Neither  with  safety, 
to  let  goe,  ror  hold :  What  shall  I  doe  7  1884  Times  29  Oct. 
9/3  These  expressions  come  from  a  man  who  has  a  wolf  by 
the  ears,  who«e  task  is  well-nigh  desperate. 

d.  1614  B.  JoNsoK  Bart.  Fair  I.  iii,  'T-.  as  a  hot  night 
with  some  of  vs,  last  night,  lohn  :  shal  we  pluck  a  hayre  o' 
the  same  wolfe,  to-day? 

e.  1578  TiMME  Calvin  on  Cen.  vi.  181  This  diuelishe  pro- 
uerbe..we  must  howie  among  the  Wolues,  1649  Br.  Hall 
Cases  Consc.  (1650)  187  What  do  you  howling  amongst 
Wolves,  if  you  be  not  one  7 

L  [c  1400  Rom.  Rase  6260  Who-so  toke  a  wethers  skin. 
And  wrapped  a  gredy  wolf  therin.}  c  1460  Wisdom  490  in 
Macro  Plays  51  Ther  ys  a  wolffe  in  a  lombys  skyn.  1533 
More  Debell.  Salem  xvi.  87  He  wyl  play  the  woulfe  in  a 
lamhes  skynne.  1591  Skak!;.  1  Hen.  yi,  i.  iii.  s{  Thou 
Wolfe  in  Sheepes  array.  1718  Breval  Play  is  the  Plot  i.  i, 
9  Mercy  o*  me  1  what  have  we  here  then  ?  a  Wolf  in  Sheep's 
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cloathing  ?  X7a«  ts«  41-  '8S7  Troi.lopk  Three  Clerks  xiv. 
Why  had  this  tender  Iamb  been  allowed  to  wander  out  of 
the  fold,  while  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  was  invited  into 
the  pasture.ground? 

g.  1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (18:0)  42  pan  was  Eilrcd  in  pe 
wolfes  month. 

h,  [1480  Caxton  Mirrour  11.  xv.  100  Yf  a  wulf  and  a  man 
see  that  one  that  other  fro  ferre,  he  that  is  first  seen  becom- 
eth  anon  aferd.  15631  'L^.on  Armory  98.]  1575  A.  Fleming 
Virg^  Bucol.  IX.  ag  Mceris  holdes  his  tounge,  The  wolfe  hnih 
spide  out  Mceris  fyrst.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Past.  ix.  75  My 
Voice  grows  hoarse;  I  feel  the  Notes  decay;  As  if  the 
Wolves  bad  seen  me  first  to  Day.  1767  Fawkes  tr.  /dyjl. 
Theocritus  xiv.  30  *  What  are  you  mute  ?    I  said — a  waggish 

fuest,  'Perhaps  she's  seen  a  Wolf,' rejoin'd  in  jest.     1823 
coTT  Quentin  D.  xviii,  Our  young  companion  has  seen 
a  wolf,,  .and  he  has  lost  his  tongue  in  consequence. 

i,  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  /K,  i.  ii.  174  Since  al  is  wel,  keep  it 
so :  wake  not  a  sleeping  Wolfe. 

j.  ci4ta  HoccLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ,  3064  A  fflye  folwet 
the  bonye  ;  pe  wolf,  careyn.  1553  'I'.  Wilson  Rhet.  (1580) 
202  We  saie  whishte,  the  Woulfe  is  at  hande,  when  the  same 
man  cometh  in  the  meane  season,  of  whom  we  spake  before. 
[After  L.  lupus  in/ahula^  1577  Wolton  Cast.  Christians 
B  iiij  b,  Lyons . .  doo  not  one  encounter  another,  the  Serpent 
stingeth  no  Serpent:  but  Man  is  a  Woolfe  to  M.in.  1643 
J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Lei.  sent  to  London  6  It  is  a  hard 
world  when  one  Wolfe  eates  another.  1721  Kelly  Scot. 
Pr&v.  Y  67  You  have  given  the  Wolf  the  Wedder  to  keep. 
X784  CowpER  Task  IV.  103,  I  mourn  the  pride  And  av'rice 
that  make  man  a  wolf  to  man.  187a  1'rowning  Fijineix^ 
If  hunger,  proverbs  say,  allures  the  wolf  from  wood. 

10,  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attrib.,  as  wolf 
barky  bite  J  ckase^  deftyfur,  growly  hair^  hunt^  kind, 
pack,  pestj  tailf  track,  -trap ;  appositive,  as  ivolf 
ancestry^  bitchy  burd  (  =  offspring),  cub^  dam,  nurse, 
whelp  ;  in  connexion  with  belief  in  lycanthropy  or 
the  association  of  human  beings  with  wolves,  as 
wolf  boy,  brethren,  charm,  child,  clan,  dance,  devil, 
life,  man,  mask,  people,  race,  totem,  type,  woman; 
&\^o  wolf-belt, -shirt.  \>.  Oh]tQ\.\\e,R%  wolf  catcher, 
"hunter,  -hunting,  •rider,  -scaring,  -slaying,  -spear- 
ing ^%.  and  adjs.  c.  Agential  or  instrumental,  as 
wolf  begotten,  -haunted,  ^moved  adjs.  d.  Simi- 
lative  and  parasynthetic,  as  wolf  coloured,  -eyed, 
-grey,  -headed^  -shaped  adjs. ;  also  wolf-like  adj. 
and  ^dv, 

i860  O.  W.  Holmes  Klsie  V.  iii,  The  great  cur  showed  his 
teeth, — and  the  devilish  instincts  of  his  old  *  wolf-ancestry 
looked  out  of  his  eyes.  1845  R.  W.  Hamilton  Pop.  Educ. 
ix.  251  Was  that  the  *wolf-bark  of  the  Corsican  dynasty? 
x866  J.  B.  Rose  tr.  Ovid's  Met.  73  The  *  wolf-begotten  Nape, 
1883  Stai.lvbrass  Grimm's  Tent.  Mythol.  Ill,  1094  Our 
oldest  native  notions  make  the  assumption  of  wolf-shape 
depend  on  arraying  oneself  in  a  *wolf-belt  or  wolf-shirt. 
c  1410  Master o^Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  vi,  When  J>e  *woire 
bycche  hath  htr  whelpe.s.  1820  Scott /4<5^^^  xix,  He  who 
speaks  irreverently  of  the  Holy  Father.. is  the  cub  of  a 
heretic  wolf-bitch.  1873  Favbfir  Clin,  Obseri'.  India  261 
*Wolf  Biteof  the  Forearm.  1837  Dalton  {title)  The  •Wolf- 
Boy  of  China.  1899  Rider  Haggard  Nada  xiv,  As  yet  the 
*Wolf.Brethren  and  their  pack  killed  no  men.  1827  Scott 
Highl.  IViderw  v,  There  shall  never  be.. dirge  played,  for 
thee  or  thy  bloody  *wolf-burd.  x6n  Cotgr.,  Loiweiier, 
a  *Wolfe-catcher.  1644  Early  Recs,  Portsmouth,  R.  I. 
(rgot)  33  I'hat  the  wolfe  Catcher  shall  be  payed  out  of 
the  tresuery.  X9az  Chnmb.  Jml.  July  473/1  The  *wo!f- 
charms  he  used.  1833  C.  F,  Hoffman  Winter  in  West  I. 
244  That  most  exciting  of  sports,  a  *wolf-chase  on  horse- 
back. 1859  Lang  Wand.  India  268  In  this  district.. 'a 
*wolf  child,' as  the  natives  of  India  express  it,  was  found 
some  yearsa^o.  1890  Fbazer  Golden  Bough  iv.  II.  351  The 
Indians  of  this  part  of  America  are  divided  into  totem  clans, 
of  which  the  *Wolf  clan  is  one  of  the  principal.  1779  For- 
rest Voy.  N.Guinea  135  The  largest  bird  of  Paradise.  .The 
breast,. is  black,  or  •wolf-coloured.  x8iy  Scott  Harold  i, 
viii,  A  she-wolf,  and  her  *wolf-cubs  twain.  x86o  G.  H.  K, 
Vac.  Tour.  130  Five  or  six  active  wolf-cubs.  1582  Stanv- 
HURST  JEueis  II.  (Arb.)  55  Lyke  rauening  *woolfda!ns  vp- 
soackt  and  gaunted  in  hunger,  vyy^  Sunset  Mag.  Apr.  566/1 
A  *woIf-dance  [by]  painted  naked  savages,  c  1440  A  iphabet 
of  Tales  307  pai  fand  in  |je  wud  a  *wulfe  den  &  \>tx  was 
wulfe-whelpis  berin,  bod  l>er  dam  was  away,  x8os  Kipling 
^nd  Jungle  Bk.  70  We  will  teach  them  to  shelter  *Wolf. 
devils  I  1866  Lytton  Lost  Tales  Miletus^  Fate  Catchas  86 
A  *wolf.eyed  rover.  1883  'Ouida*  Wanda  I.  15  The  little 
fierce  balf-naked  boy  who  in  frost  was  wrapped  in  *wolf-fur. 
1863  Baring-Gould  Iceland  118  Coarse  ''wolf  grey  hair, 
x_89S  Kipling  ■znd  Jungle  Bk.  223  A  deep  *woIf-growI  that 
silenced  the  curs.  x86s  Baring-Gould  Wereiuolves  v.  59 
When  the  *wolf-hair  began  to  break  out  and  his  bodily 
shape  to  change.  i86s  Kingsley  Herew.  Prel.,  The  dark 
*wolf-haunted  woods.  X898  Saga-Bk.  Viking  Club  Ian,  35 
Two  *woIf-headed  serpents,  1835  C.  F.  Hoffman  Winter 
_  in  West  II.  12,  I  was  on  a  *wolf-hunt  by  moonlight.  Z84X 
Ir.  Penny  Jml.  8  May  355  He  took  the  spear  from  the 
*wolf-hnnter's  hand.  X690  Temple  Misc.  \\.  iv.  44  In  his 
*Wolf-Huntin?s.  .when  he  used  to  be  abroad  in  the  Moun- 
tains three  or  four  Days  together,  1731-a  Nonuich  Mercury 
19-26  Feb.  i/i  The  King  went  a  Wolf-hunting.  1841  Ir. 
Penny  Jml.  8  May  353  No  particular  breed  of  dogs  was 
ever  kept  for  wolf-hunting  in  this  country.  x89a  Rider 
Haggard  Nada  xiv,  Galazi  asked  him  if  he  would.. rule 
with  him  over  the  *wolf-kind.  Ibid,  The  desire  of  this 
*wolf.life.  1580  Hollvband  Treas,  Fr,  Tong,  Manger 
Loui'ichemeut,  to  eate  *Wolfe  like.  1593  Q.  Eliz.  Boeth. 
IV.  pr.  iii,  51  The  violent  robber  of  others  goodes.  .swelUth 
in  coueting,  &  [thou]  mayst  call  him  woolf  lyke,  feerce  & 
contentious,  1612  J,  Davies  Muses  Sacrif.  (Grosart)  82/2 
Our  Wolfe-like  Appetites.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  x,  513  Will 
you.. wolf-like  howl  away  the  midnight  hour?  1844  King- 
lake  ^oM^-w  i,  Big  woIf-Iike  dogs.  1610  Holland Caw(/«r«'i 
Brit.u.  {Ireland)  83  Some.. doe  afTirme,  that  ccrtaine  men 
in  this  tract  are  yeerly  turned  into  Wolves  [w^arjf.  •Wolf- 
men].  1892  Rider  Haggard  Nada  xiv,  I  have  become 
a  wolf-man.    For  with  the  wolves  I  hunt  and  raven.     1913 

Frazer  Golden  Bough  xL  (ed,  3)  II.  271  Indians  dressed  in 
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wolf.skins  and  wearing  "wolf-masks.  1868  Morris  Earthly 
Par.  I.  II.  4B9*Wolf-moved  battered  shields,  0*er  poor  dead 
corpses.  1887  Bowkn  Virg.  yEneid  i.  275  The  yellow  skin 
of  his  [sc.  Romulus's)  •woPf-nurse.  1895  Sih  H.  Maxwell 
Duke  0/  Britain  viii.  105  Supposing  the  *wolf-pack  over- 
whelmed you.  1892  Rider  Haggard  Nada  xvi,  That  •wolf- 
people  of  yours.  1872  Gentl.  Mag.  Dec.  680  We  hear  no 
more  of  the  *wolf-pe.st  till  the  days  of  Queen  Mary,  xgit 
A.  Lang  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  137/1  The.. totem  of  the 
•wolf-race  of  men.  1848  Lytton  Harohi  v.  i,  Belsta,  and 
Heidr,  and  Hulla . .  the  •wolf-riders.  1804  CKyiv^^\A.Soldier* s 
Dream  6  The  'wolf-scaring  faggot  that  guarded  the  slain. 
1891  Hardivick's  Sci,  Gossip  i  Oct.  233/1  The  'wolf-shaped 
Managarm.  1883  •woIf-shirt  [see  ivoif-belt].  1649  C.  Wask 
Sophocles,  Electra  i  [Apollo]  the  "wolf-slaying  god.  1855 
Macaulay  jV/V^.  Eng.  x\\.  III.  \^6note.  In  a  poem  published 
as  late  as  1719,  and  entitled  Macdermot,.,wolfbunting  and 
•wolfspearing  are  represented  as  common  sports  in  Munster. 
A  1674  Milton  Hist.  Moscovia  i.  Wks.  1851  VIII.  431  The 
Russe  of  better  sort  goes,  .on  his  Sled,  .drawn  with  a  horse 
well  deckt ;  with  many  Fox  or  "Wolve-tails  about  his  neck. 
1911  J.  A.  MacCulloch  Relig.  Anc.  Celts  xiv.  218  An  early 
•wolrtotem.  X780  Edmondson  Her.  II.  Gloss.,  *Wolf-Trap 
is  a  German  bearing.  This  trap  is  made  of  a  stick,  bent 
like  the  head  of  a  pick-ax,  and  having  in  the  centre  a  ring, 
whereto  the  collar  is  fixed,  1883  Stevenson  Treas.  Isl. 
XXX,  If  we  both  get  alive  out  of  this  wolf-trap,  I'll  do  my 
best  to  save  you.  c  1440  •wolf-whelp  [see  ivol/-den\,  1823 
Scott  Quentin  D.  xvi,  He  was  the  imprisoned  wolf-whelp, 
which  at  the  first  opportunity  broke  his  chain.  1863  W.  K. 
Kelly  Curios.  Indo-Europ.  Tradit,  252  Mention  is  made 
of  a  *wolfwonian  in  the  Mabinogion. 

e.  Special  Combs. :  wolf-berry,  a  N.  American 
shrub,  Sympho7-icarpus  occidentalis,  allied  to  the 
sn ow berry  ;  f -wolf-claw  =  woif*s-claw  (see  f ) ; 
wolf-drum,  a  drum  with  head  made  of  wolfskin; 
+  wolf-fly,  a  kind  of  large  fly  which  preys  upon 
other  insects;  wolf- greyhound,  a  greyhound  used 
in  hunting  wolves;  fWolfland,  a  former  nick- 
name for  Ireland ;  wolf-madness,  a  form  of  mania 
in  which  a  man  imagines  himself  to  be  a  wolf  (« 
Lycanthropy  i);  wolf-moth  (see  quot.,  and  cf. 
3  d) ;  wolf-net  —  7b;  wolf-note  c=  8  b ;  wolf- 
platform  .^rr^a?(7/. ,  a  hill-side  embankment  in  the 
form  of  a  platform,  suggested  to  have  been  used 
as  a  means  of  defence  against  the  wolves  of  the  low- 
lands; +  w^olf-sheep,  a  tribute  of  a  sheep  paid  by 
a  tenant  for  protection  against  wolves ;  wolf-speitt, 
a  wolf-hunter's  spear  ;  wolf-spider,  a  spider  of  the 
family  Lycosidpe,  which  hunts  after  and  springs  upon 
its  prey;  wolf-stone  (cf.  Dog-stone);  f'wolf- 
thistle  =  wolf  s-thistle  (see  f) ;  wolf-tick,  a  tick 
of  the  genus  Ixodes  infesting  wolves  and  dogs; 
wolf-tooth.  «  wolfs-tooth  (see  f ).  See  also  Wolf- 
dog,  etc. 

1834  G.  Don  Gen.  Sysi.  Card.  111.  451  ^Wolf-berry,  1597 
Gerarde  Herbal  iii.  civil,  1374  •Woolfe  claw  Mosse.  1598 
SvLVKSTER  Du  Bartas  11.  i.  iii.  Furies  107  At  the  sound  of 
*Wolf-Drum*s  rattling  thunder  Th'affrighted  Sheep-skin. 
Drum  doth  rent  in  sunder,  x6s8  Rowland  tr.  MoufeCs 
Theat.  Insectes  q^^  fhe  first.. called  in  Latine,  Lvpus,  in 
English,  the  *  Wolf  fly...  feeds  especially  upon  flies,  if  he 
cannot  come  by  these  he  preys  upon  other  Insects.  1753 
Cheunbers'  CycL  Suppl,  s,v.  Lupus,  1829  Gimlet's  Hist. 
Derby  I.  177  Asilus,  Wolf  Fly.  1825  Scott  Talism.  vi, 
Three  alans,  as  they  were  then  called  (*wolf-greyhounds, 
that  is)  of  the  largest  size,  1693  Advice  to  Painter  20  A 
chilling  Damp,  And  *Wolfe-land  Howl,  run  thro'  the  rising 
Camp.  x8ss  AIacaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  136  note.  In 
William's  reign  Ireland  was  sometimes  called  by  the  nick- 
name of  Wolf  land.  1662  Bayfield  Treat  de  MorK  49 
Lufiina  insania^  *  Wolf-madness.  1854  Jriil.  Mental  Set. 
52  Lycanthropy  or  Wolfmadness.  X863  VIood  Hlustr.  Nat, 
Hist.  III.  544  Another  species. ,,  popularly  called  the  •Wolf- 
moth  {Tiuea  granella),.  .haunts  granaries  and  malthouses, 
and  does  great  damaj'e  by  feeding  on  the  grains  and  fasten- 
ing them  together  with  its  silken  web.  1819  Ree.s  Cyct., 
*  Wolf-Net,  ..  a  kind  of  net  used  in  fishing,  which  takes 
great  numbers,  and  has  its  name  from  the  destruction  it 
causes,  X915  Proc.  Camb.  Philos.  Soc,  XVIII.  85  On  all 
stringed  instruments  of  the  violin  type  a  certain  pitch  can 
be  found  which  it  is  difficult. .to  produce  by  bowing.  This 
note  is  called  the  *  *wolf-noie  *.  1906  Comh.  Mag.  May  615 
At  [the]  base  [of  the  hill]  the  great  *wolf  platforms  would  be 
set  in  a  position  where  a  conflict  might  be  carried  on  without 
stampeding  the  herds  in  the  camp  above.  1528  in  Archaeo- 
logia  LIII.  3S1  He  hath  yerely..  one  shepe  of  the  best 
instede  of  a  tolle  called  the  *wolfe  shepe,  for  the  which,  .he 
ys  bownde  to  htmt  the  wolfe.  1823  Mrs.  Hemans  Siege  of 
Vale  u  c  ia  \' i.  Cid' s  B  tit  tie  Song,1ho.t  htr  sons,  .may .  .sharpen 
the  point  of  thered  *wolf-spear.  i6o8TopsELL.S>r/^«/.r27o 
One  kind  of  Auiumnall  Lupi,  or  *  Wolfe,  Spy  der.  1753 
Chambers'  Cycl,  Suppl.  s.v.  Lupus.  1863  V.'ood  Illustr. 
Nat.  Hist.  III.  636  The  Lycosidae,  or  Wolf-spiders, .  .take 
their  prey  in  fair  chase  instead  of  catching  it  in  nets.  Ibid. 
657  About  sixteen  or  seventeen  British  species  of  Wolf-spider 
are  already  known.  1640  in  Entick  London  (1766)  1 1. 181  For 
a  dog-stone,  2.6,  For  a  *wolf.stone,  2.0.  X525  Grete  Herbal 
cxxii.  (1529)  Hij,  Decameleonta.  *Wo]fethystle.  1579  Lang- 
ham  Gard.  Health  (1635)  683  Wolfthistle.  1861  Hulme  tr. 
Moguin'Tandon  iL  vi.  iv.  302  The  Ticks,  or  Ixodes. ..In 
France  the  two  principal  species  are— I,  the  •Wolf  Tick;  2, 
Reticulated  Tick.  1753  Chambers*  Cycl.  ^"j*;*/.,*  Wolf-Tooth. 

f.  Combinations  with  genitive,  as  wolfs-hide 
(attrib.)  :  wolf's-claw,  a  name  for  club-moss 
(  =  Lycopodium  I) ;  wolf* 8-foot,  t(rj)  ?thesea-wolf, 
Anarrichas  lupus;  {b)  --  wolf*s-claw\  f  wolf's- 
thistle,  a  species  of  carline  thistle,  Car  Una  acaulis; 
wolf's-tooth,  Farriery  [cf.  MUG.  wolfzan,  G. 
wolfszahn'\  (see  quots.);  f  wolf's-wort  =WoLF- 
WOBT  a.    See  also  Wolf's-bane,  etc. 

1578  LvTE  Dodoens  111,  Ixxi.  412  The  fifth  kinde  of  Mosse, 
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called  *Wolfes  clawe.  1753  Chambers*  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v. 
LycoPodiumy  The  common  wolf's  claw  moss.  i86x  S.  Thom- 
son Wild  FL  HI.  (ed.  4)  289  The.. common  club-moss,  or 
wolfs-claw,  or  '  stag's-horn.'  1443  in  Bekynton's  Corr. 
(Rolls)  11.238  Chattokdeditpiscem  vocatum  Pedulupumaut 
•VVolfes-fooieal.  Luperius.  1597  Gkrardk  Herbal  nu  civii, 
1374  Called.. in  English  Woolfes  foote,  or  Woolfes  clawe, 
and  likewise  Club  Mosse.  1859  H.  Kingsley^. //aw/>'«  vi, 
Crowd  close,  little  snipes,  among  fche  cup-moss  and  wolfs 
foot.  1866  Lytton  Lost  Tales  Miletus  125  A  *woirs-hide 
mantle  for  his  robe  of  state,  a  1400-50  Stockh.  Med.  MS. 
179  *Wolfys  thystyl :  camallon.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal 
SuppL,  Wooluisthistle  is  Cfutmsleon.  1565-6  Blundevil 
Horsemanship  iv.  xlvi.  (15B0)  10b,  A  hoise..hauing  two 
extraordinarie  teeth  called  the  *Woolfes  teeth,  which  be  two 
little  teeth  growing  in  the  vpper  iawes,  next  vnto  the  great 
grinding  teeth.  1737  Bracken  Farriery  Im^r.  (1756)  I.  323 
A  Horse  is  said  to  have  Wolves-Teeth,  when  his  Teeth 
grow  either  Outwards  or  Inwards  .<!0  that  their  Points  prick 
and  wound  either  the  Tongue,  or  Gum  when  he  eats.  1864 
E.  Mayhew ///wj/r.  Horse  Management  146  At  one  year 
old,.. frequently  at  birth,  little  nodules  of  bone,  without 
fangs,  merely  attached  to  the  gums,  appear  in  front  of  each 
row  of  grinders.  These  are  vulgarly  denominated  *  Wolves' 
Teeth'.  1575  Banister  Chyrurg.  95  Actmitum  *wou!fe5 
wort. 

Hence  Wo'lfdom,  the  realm  or  domain  of  wolves, 
wolves  collectively ;  Wo'lfhood,  the  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  a  wolf;  Wo'lfkin,  a  young  wolf; 
Wo'lfless  a.,  free  from  wolves. 

1851  Sun  21  Jan.  3^2  Before  the  House  of  Hanover  or 
Stuart,..  Alfred  or  Boadicea,  *Wolfdom  was,  and  is  and  is  to 
be.  tWg] .}  Kco^s  Fables  0/  /Esopl.  209  To  him  cunning  was 
foxiness,..  cruelty,  *  wolf  hood.  1706  Mrs.  CENTUVRE^trr^/- 
Tahle  v.  59  Oh  I  thou  *Wolfkin  instead  of  Lambkin.  1864 
Tennyson  Boadicea  15  Make  the  carcase  a  skeleton;.. wolf 
and  wolfkin,  from  the  wilderness,  wallow  in  it.  1893  L, 
Stephen  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Aug.  160  The  sheep  of  a  ^wolfiess 
region. 

Wolf  (wulf),  V.     [f.  Wolf  j^.] 

1.  trans.  To  eat  like  a  wolf;  to  devour  ravenously. 
t86s  .Sala  Seven  Stms  III.  xi,  272  [She]  used  to.  .wolf  her 

food  with  her  fingers.  1880  Spurgeon  Ploug^hm.  Fid.  105 
Hungry  does  will  wolf  down  any  quantity  of  meat.  1903 
Speaker  2^j7Ln.  41  g/i  The  men.,  woifmg  up  meals  of  oyster 
stew  in  an  atmosphere  of  perpetual  dyspepsia. 

2.  irt/r.   with  it :    To    behave   like   a  wolf ;    =» 

WOLVE  V.   I. 

1865  W  G.  Palgravk  Araina  I.  xa6  While  *Obeyd  was 
wolfing  it  in  Kaseenru 

3.  iranf.  To  delude  with  false  alarms:  cf.prec.  9a. 
1910  Contentp.  Rev,  Jan.  55  Those  whose  interest  it  was 

to  wolf  the  credulous  public  out  of  their  pence.  1917 
'  Contact  '  A  irman's  Outings  4  1  he  dwellers  in  the  blinking 
bole,  having  been  wolfed  several  times,  are  scepticaL 

Wolf  bane:  see  WoLF*8-BAyB, 

Wo-lf-dog.      [Cf.  G.  wolfshund.'] 

L  Any  of  several  large  varieties  of  dog  formerly 
kept  for  hunting  wolves,  esp.  the  Irish  greyhound 
or  wolf-hound. 

165a  Order  (r.  Privy  Coiindl  37  Apr.,  Such  great  dogges  as 
are  commonly  called  Wolfe  dogges,.  .which  are  useful  for  de. 
stroying  of  wolves-  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  16  June  1670,  The 
bull«  did  exceeding  well,  but  the  Irish  wolfe-dog  exceeded, 
which  was  a  Call  greyhound.  1796  Morse  Amer,Geog.  II. 
180  Wolf-do^s  (once  so  useful  and  celebrated)  were  perhaps 
peculiar  to  Ireland,  but  that  species  is  now  nearly  extinct. 
1840  C.  H,  Smith  Dogs  11.  139  The  Great  Wolf-dog  is  not 
common  in  central  Europe;  and  appears  at  present  almost 
confined  to  Spain,  1845  Youatt  Dog  66  ITie  Italian  or 
Pomeranian  wolf-dog.  1884  Tennyson  Becket  111,  ii,  When 
that  horn  sounds,  a  score  of  wolf-dogs  are  let  loose. 

2.  A  cross  of  a  domestic  doj^  and  a  wolf;  recently 
in  Alsatian  wolf'dog,  popular  name  of  a  dog  pro- 
duced by  crossing  the  German  sheep-dog  with  a 
strain  of  wolf. 

17J36  AiNswoRTH,  Lycisca^  a  dog  ingendered  of  a  wolf  and 
a  bitch,  or  a  shepherd's  dog,  a  wolf  dog.  1755  Johnson. 
Z910  Encycl.  B n't.  V 111.  377/1  The  black  wolfdog  of  Florida 
resembles  the  black  wolf  of  the  same  region.  19x4  R. 
Arundel  Police  Dogs  6  The  German  Sheep  Dog  (known  in 
this  country  as  the  Alsatian  Wolf  Dog). 

Wolfdom  :  see  after  Wolf  sb, 

Wolfe,  obs.  ff.  Wolf,  Woof. 

t  Wo 'If  en,  sb^  Obs,  rare.  Forms  :  i  wylfen, 
3  WTilueue,  wltiine,  6  Sc.  -wolfyne,  [OE.  wylfen^ 
of  which  the  normal  representative  would  be  *w/7- 
ven\  i.  wui/Vi 01^^ sb,^-'^}i'^,  C(,  MHG,7v i//vinm 
(G.  woljin),  MDu.  wolvinnc  (Du.  wolvin)^  Da. 
ulvinde^  etc.]     A  she-wolf. 

c  1000  Sax.  Ceechd.  I.  362  Jif  he  drince^S  wylfene  meolc. 
«iss5  Ancr.  R.  120  Wummonc  wro3  is  wuluene,  &  mon 
wro3  is  wulf.  Ibid.^  peo  )>et  is  iwend  te  wuluene,  i  Codes 
eien,  &  is  ase  wuluene  stefne  in  his  swete  earen.  cxyya 
Havelok  573  Lcoun  or  wlf,  wluine  or  here.  15..  Henry- 
son's  Trial  0/ Fox  107  (Bannatyne  MS.)i  The.,  wildcat, 
&  the  wild  wolfyne. 

Wo-lfen,  a.  rare-^.  [f.  Wolf  sb.  -*-  -en  4.]  Per- 
taining to  a  wolf,  wolfish. 

1810  W.  Taylor  in  Mcmtkl^  Mag.  XXIX.  320  To  wreathe 
anew  th-^  bonds  of  love,  Which  strife  with  wolfeiv  tooth  No 
more  sliall  i^naw  in  twain. 

Wolfer  (wu'lfai).  rare.     [f.  Wolf  sb.  and  v,  + 

-BBI,      Cf.  WOLVEB.] 

1.  A  wolf-hunter, 

X877  Hai.lock  Sportsman's  Gaz.r'i  The  *  wolfers  *  proceed 
to  gather  up  animals  slain,  carry  them  to  camp  [etc.].  x888 
Century  Mag.  Feb.  501/2  Trappers  and  wolfers,  whose 
business  is  to  poison  wolves. 

2.  One  who  '  wolfs '  food  or  drink. 


1897  A.  R.  Marshall  Pomes  118  (Farmer),  The  worn-out 
whiskey  wolfer  calmly  slumbered  through  it  all. 

WO'lfess.  rare.  Also  5  woluesse,  -as.  [f. 
Wolf  sb.  +  -ess  l.]     A  she-wolf. 

1387TREVISA  H igden  (R.o\\b)  III.43  Awolfesse[p.rr.  wolv- 
esse,  woluas]  J>at  hadde  i-lost  hir  whelpes.  1550  W.  Lynne 
Carton's  Cron.  25  b,  Uy  chaunce  came  a  wolfesse  out  of  the 
nexle  mountaynes,  1820  W.  Tooke  tr.  Lucian  I.  560  note^ 
The  wolf  lives  instinctively  solitary,  .so  that  even  his  con- 
nection with  the  wolfess  is  but  of  short  duration. 

Wolffian  (wu*lfian),  a.  Annt.  and  ZooL  [f.  the 
name  of  the  German  embryologist  K.  F.  Wolff 
(1733-94)  +  -IAN.]  In  Wolffian  body,  the  meso- 
nephroa  or  primitive  kidney ;  either  of  the  two  renal 
organs  of  the  embryo  of  vertebrates ;  so  Wolffian 
duct. 

1844  HoBLYN  Diet.  Med.,  IVoWtan  Bodies^  false  kidneys. 
.  .The  substance  by  which  the  kidneys  are  preceded  in  the 
embryo,  and  which  was  first  remarked  by  Wolff.  1859 
Todd's  CycL  Anat.  V.  594/1  The  parovarium  is  formed  out 
of  the  Wolffian  body.  1879  tr.  HaeckeVs  Eiwl.  Man  II.  414 
The  earlier,  primitive  kidney  duct  is  distinguished  as  the 
'Wolffian  duct.' 

Wo  -If- fish..  [After  L.  lupus  (see  Wolp  sb.  3  b). 
Cf.  G.  wol/sJisch?\  A  large  and  voracious  sea-fish, 
Afiarrhichas  lupuSy  having  numerous  sharp  teeth 
and  edible  flesh  ;  also  called  j^a-tw^  Also  applied 
to  other  fishes  of  the  same  genus. 

1569  Blagub  Sch.  Conceytes  153  Of  the  Cockatrice  and 
Seawolf..  .The  Wolf  fishe  marking  him  well.-sayde  [etc.]. 
1605  R.  F,  Dedekind's  Sch.  Slovenrle  (11)04)  77  As  for  the 
Wolfe-fish,  gluttons  hold  the  taile  to  be  the  best.  1774 
Phil.  Trans,  LXIV.  315  The  mouth  of  the  wolf-fish  is 
almost  paved  with  teeth.  1855  Kingslev  Glaucns  64  In 
Torbay.. where  no  wolf-fish  (Anarrhicvts  lupus)  or  other 
shell-crushing  pairs  of  jaws  wander. 

Wolfhooa  :  see  after  Wolf  sb. 
Wolf-hound.    =  Wolf-dog. 

1823  Scott  Quentin  D.  xxii.  We  have  brought  down  the 
game  at  last,  quoth  my  lady's  brach  to  the  wolf-hound.  \Zjx 
M.  Collins  Marq.  Sf  Merck.  I.  i.  27  An  enormous  Pyrenean 
wolf-hound.  1899  Dogs,  their  Managem.  <$•  Treatm.  20 
The  Irish  wolfhound,  as  he  is  known  to-day,  will  weigh  as 
much  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  1923  IVestm.  Gas, 
22  Mar.,  It  was  discovered  when  the  Show  opened  that 
a  valuable  Alsatian  wolf-hound  had  disappeared. 

Wolfian  (v^'lfian,  wu'lfiin),  a.^  and  sb.^  Also 
Wolffian,  [f.  the  name  of  the  German  philoso- 
pher Christian  Wolf  or  Wolffi{i6*jg-i'j$^)  +  -iw.'] 
a.  ad/.  Pertaining  to  the  philosophical  system  of 
Wolf,  which  was  an  eclectic  adaptation  of  Leib- 
nttzianism  and  scholasticism.  b.  sb.  An  ad- 
herent of  this  system.  Hence  Wo'lfianism,  tht 
philosophical  system  of  Wolf;  Wo'lflaniie  v.j 
trans,  to  render  Wolfian. 

1791  ENFrELD  Brucker^s  Hist,  PkHos.  IF.  572  Almost 
every  German  university  was  inflamed  with  disputes  on  the 
subject  of  liberty  and  necessity;  and  the  names  of  Wolfians 
and  Anti-Wolfians  were  every  where  heard.  1843  Eclectic 
Rev,  Febw  163  The  influence  of  the  Wolfian  philosophy. 
Ibid.  164  It  is  undoubtedly  to  Wolfianism  that  we  are  to 
trace,  in  great  measure,  that  coldness  and  Iifelessness  which 
characterizes  the  sermons  of  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding 
century.^  Ibid.  165  The  already  Wolfianized  mind  of  the 
rising  ministry,  1874  G.  S.  Morris  tr.  Ueberweg's  Hist. 
Philos.  II.  116  Lange, .sought. .to  demonstrate  the  Spino* 
zistic  and  atheistic  character  of  the  Wolffian  doctrine. 

So  Wo'lflo-I^elbni'tzlan  a.,  characterized  by  a 
combination  of  Wolfian  and  Leibnitzian  views. 

1877  E.  Cairo  Philos.  Kant  u  150  The  artificial  harmonies 
of  the  WoIffioLeibnltzian  philosophy. 

Wolftan  Cvi?-lfian,  wu-lfian),  «.2  and  sb.^  [f. 
the  name  of  the  German  philologist  F.  A.  Wolf 
(1759-1824) -(--IAN'.]  a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
F.  A.  Wolf  or  his  theory  regarding  the  Homeric 
poems  (developed  in  his  Prolegomena  odHomerum, 
'795)"     ^*  ■^^«  0"C  "vi^o  accepts  this  theory, 

187s  W.D.  Geddes  in  Contemp.  Rev.}\i\y  234  The  Wolfian 
theory,  .that  the  Homeric  poems  were  a  congeries  of  origi- 
nally independent  lays,  .moulded  into  a  unity  in  the  time 
of  Pisistratus.  Ibid.  235  Next  to  him  \sc.  G.  Hermann]  in 
importance  among  the  later  Wolfians.. stands  I^chmann. 

Wolfin,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Woven. 

Wolfing  (wu-lfiij),  vbL  sb.  [f.  Wolf  sb»  + 
-INO 1.]     Hunting  for  wolves.     Also  attriS, 

187s  F.  T.  BucKLAND  Log-Bk.  128  When  the  wolfing  season 
has  commenced  on  the  prairies,  the  hunter  impregnates  the 
carcase  of  a  buffalo.,  with  strychnine  and  places  it  in  a  likely 
position.  1877  Hallock  Sportsman's  Gaz.  13  The  stock 
in  trade  of  a  party  engaged  in  '  wolfing  '  consists  in  flour, 
bacon  and  strychnine. 

Wolfish  (wulfif),«.  AlsoSwoolf-.  [f.WoLF 
sb.  +-ish1.     Cf.  MHG.  wolfischy  and  Wolvish.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wolf  or  wolves. 

1570  Levins  Manip.  146/8  Wolfish,  lupinus.  1687  Drvden 
Hind  Sf  P.  I.  T6oThe  wolfish  race.  Appear  with  belly  Gaunt, 
and  famish'd  face.  1690  C.  Nesse  O.  <V  N.  Test.  I.  213  Ye 
may  beat  a  wolf,  .yet  all  this  will  not  drive  away  his  wolfish 
nature.  x868  Comh.  Mag.  July  70  The  bristles  that  orna- 
mented him  in  his  wolfish  state.  1890  Temple  Bar'^ov.^SS 
So  vigorously  had  the  wolfish  tribe  been  hunted  down  that 
only  one  couple  survived. 

b.  Abounding  in  wolves,   nonce-use. 
1747  Collins  Ode  Liberty  73  Where  Orcas  howls,  his 
womsh  mountains  rounding. 

2.  Characteristic  of,  befitting,  or  resembling  that 
of,  a  wolf. 

S674  Govt.Tongue  y'lW,  146  All  the  wolfish  designs  walk 
under  this  sheeps  clothing.    1750  Laronek  Wks.  (1838)  III. 


79  His.  .unsociable  and  wolfish  disposition.  1842  Dickens 
Amer.  Notes  vi,  Grope  your  way  with  me  into  this  wolfish 
den.  1848  LvTTON  Harold  vn.  v,  The  eyes  of  the  three 
men,  with  a  fierce  and  wolfish  glare. 

3.  Resembling  a  wolf,  wolf-like, 

X77S  Adair  Anter.  Indians  259  To  keep  the  [Indianl  wolf 
from  our  own  doors,  by  engaging   him  with   his   wolfish 
neighbours.     1854  J.  S.  C.  Abbott  Napoleon  (1855)  II.  xiv. 
242  Swarms  of  Cossacks,  on  fleet  and  wolfish  horses. 
b.  Ravenously  hungry.    U,  S.  collo^, 

[184a  Eraser's  Mag.  Dec.  652/2  My  appetite  was  growing 
decidedly  wolfish.]  1848  Bartlett  Diet.  Amer.,  W'ol^sh, 
savage,  savagely  hungry.  1894  Fknn  /«  Alpine  Valley  II. 
133  I'm  wolfish. 

4.  Comb.,  as  wolfish-faced,  -looking,  -visaged  adjs. 
cvj'jgCRKBU^  Midnight  295  Avarice. .  A  Woolfish-Visag'd 

Fiend.  1851  Mavne  Reid  Scalp  Hunters  xxvii,  [The 
animal]  is  wolfish-looking.  1894  Mrs.  Croker  Village  Tales 
(i8g6)  162  The  wolfish-faced  crowd  had  melted  away. 

Hence  Wolflshly  adv. ;  Wolfishixiess. 

1676  Mabvell  Mr.  Smirke  66  The  Wolfishness  of  those 
which,  .ought  to  have  been  the  Christian  Pastors,  but  went 
on  scattering  their  Flocks,  if  not  devouring,  1831  J.  Wilson 
in  Blachw,  Mag,  XXIX.  703  The  Red  Rover  yowls 
wolfishly  to  the  moon.  184a  Bohrow  Bible  in  Spain  xl, 
Wolfishly  eager  for  booty.  1890  J.  Pulsford  Loyalty  to 
Christ  I.  205  Compare.. the  consummate  wolfishness  of 
Christian  Europe  with  the  simpler  wolfishness  of  heathen 
nations. 

Wolfkin,  "Wolfless  :  see  after  Wolf  sb. 

WolfLing  (wu'lflin),  [f.  Wolf  sb.  +  -ling  i.] 
A  young  or  little  wolf.     PsXs,ofig. 

13..  K.  Alls.  6256  (Laud  MS.)»  Wulflynges  he  bischette 
also,  Merueillous  xa^w  ben  t>oo.  1570  Foxe  Serm.  Christ 
Crucif.Z  If  a  mighty  hunter.,  happenyng  vppon  the  Wolfes 
denne,  findeth  there  the  young  Wolfelynges.  1746  W.  Hors- 
ley  /'k7£?/ (1748)  I.  94  Wolflings  the  Lambs  embrace.     1759 

^.  DowNES  in  Tyerman  John  Wesley  (1870)  II.  34a  Iwo 
old,  though  beardless  divines,  so  young,  that  they  might 
rather  be  called  wolflings  than  wolves.  1837  Carlyle  Fr. 
Rev.  III.  v.  iii,  Young  children  were  thrown  in  [the  river], 
their  mothers  vainly  pleading :  '  Wolflings,'  answered  the 
Company  of  Marat,  *  who  woi»ld  grow  to  be  wolves.*  189s 
Kipling  -ind  Jungle  Bk.  204  Thou  art  a  man,  Little  Brother, 
wolfling  of  my  watching. 

Wol&am  (wu'lfram,  vf?*lfram).  [n,  G,  wolfram 
{wolfcrm  in  Mathesius,  1562,  wolffram  in  Ercker, 
1580,  volfram  in  \Vallerius,  Mineralogia,  I747)» 
of  uncertain  formation :  generally  assumed  to  be 
an  old  miners' term  f.  wolf  \so\i -v  rahm  cream  (cf. 
rahmerz  foamy  wad),  and  to  be  the  source  of 
mod.L.  lupispuma  (Agricola  Ve  Nat.  Foss.,  1546), 
which  corresponds,  however,  to  G.  wolfsschaum\ 
but  perh,  f.  MHG.  rdm  dirty  mark,  soot. 

The  variants  of  the  G.  word,  e.  ^.  vjolfframKvt^  tuoljiy^ert, 
ivol/art,  ivolfrath,  suggest  association  with  proper  names. 
Since  Agricola  describes  the  lupi  sputna  as  a  light '  stone  *, 
it  is  improbable  that  it  was  the  mineral  wolfram.] 

1.  Min.  Anativetungstate  of  iron  and  manganese. 
1757  tr.  Henckets  Pyritologia  ix.  132  Though  this  tin  ore 

be  not  easily  separable  from  wolfram,  a  kind  of  mock-tin,  or 
an  irony  tin  mineral.  1787  Groschke  tr.  Klaproth's  Observ. 
Fossils  Cornw.  ^2  Wolfram  of  a  foliated  texture  united  to 
quartz  and  clay,  is  brought  from  Poldice.  1849  D.  Campbell 
Inorg.  Cliern.  292  Oxide  of  tungsten. ..Preparation. — The 
mineral  wolfram  is  reduced  to  the  finest  powder  [etc.].  1916 
Lancet  8  Jan.  76/1  These  electrodes  are  made.. from  a 
mixture  of.  .ores..,  the  chief  one  being  a  tungstate  of  iron 
and  manganese,  known  as  wolfram. 

2.  The  metal  tungsten,  obtained  from  this  mineral. 
184s  W,  Gregory  Outl.  Inorg.Chem,  197  Tungsten. ..Syn. 

Wolfram — Occurs  in  nature,  chiefly  in  the  mineral  wolfram. 
1907  Proc.  Soc.  Antiquaries  2  May  456  Wolfram,  or  tung- 
sten, a  metal  which  is  used  as  an  alloy  for  hardening  steel. 

3.  attrib. ,  as  wolfram  mine,  ore ;  wolfram  lamp, 
-steel  =  Tungsten  lamp,  -steel ;  wolfram- ochro 
=  TuNGSTic  ochre,  Tungstite. 

i86a  wolfram-steel  [see  Tungsten  3].  x868  Watts  Diet, 
Chem.  V,  003  Trioxide  of  Tungsten  . .  occurs  native  as 
tungstic  ochre,  wolframochre,  or  wolframine.  1907  IVestm. 
Gaz.  24  July  lo/i  Dr.  Auer. .claims  that  the  light  obtained 
from  the  wolfram  lamp  is  three  or  four  times  as  brilliant  as 
that  given  by  the  ordinary  carbon  lamp  with  the  same  con- 
sumption of  electricity,  x^j^  Brit.  Mus.  Return  22^  A 
large  specimen  of  hiibnerite  from  Huara  wolfram  mine. 
1916  Chamb.  Jml.  9  Sept  655/2  Quantities  of  wolfram  ore 
are  also  produced  in  Australia. 

HenceWo'lAramatef  =  Tungstate  ;  Wo'lAramed 
a.,  having  wolfram  added ;  Wolfra'mic  «.,  — 
Tdngstio  ;  Wo-lframine,  tungstic  ochre,  tung- 
stite; Wo*l£ramlte,  =  Wolfram  i. 

1864  Q.  Jml.  Set.  1. 693  M.  Le  Guen  has  solicited  attention 
to  what  he  calls  *ivolframed  pig-iron,  i860  M ayme  Expos. 
Lex.  s.  V,  IVol/ramiatef  *Wolframic  acid.  1854  Dana  Min. 
143  *Wolframine.  x868  Ibid.  601  *Wolframite,  1914  Brit. 
Mus.  Return  228  Wolframite  and  smoky  quartz,  from  liurma. 

Wolf 's-bane (wulfsb^'n),  fwolfbane.    [f. 

wolfes,  gen.  of  Wolp  sb.  +  Bane  sb.^,  rendering 
mod.L.  lycoctonum,  a.  Gr,  Xvkoktovov  lit.  *woU'- 
slayer'.]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Aconitum,  esp. 
A.  lycoctonum,  with  dull  yellow  flowers,  occurring 
in  mountainous  regions  in  Europe,  Also  applied  to 
Arnica  montana  {winter  wolfs-bane),  and  to  the 
winter  aconite,  Eranthis  hyemalis. 

1548  Turner  Names  Herbes  (E.D.S.)  p  The  other  kynde 
[of  Aconitum)  is  called  Lycoctonum,  &  in  englishe  it  maye 
be  called  wolfes  bayne.  But  this  kynde  is  deuided  into  two 
other  kyndes,  of  whiche.  .the  one  may  be  cilled  in  englishe 
monkes  coule  or  blewe  wolfsbaine.  The  other  kindcmay 
be  called  in  Englishe  yelowe  wolfesbayn.  15781  '597  fscc 
Monk's-hood  i].    1629  Parkinson  Farad,  xxvi.  216  Most 


WOLP'S-PIST. 

H«cl«rists  can  it  Acomtum  AyfmaU,  and  we  in  English 
thcKafker,  Winters  Wolfesbane.  1656  W.  Couts  Art  0/ 
Simflime  66  'llie  Oyntment  that  Witches  use  is  reported  to 
be  made . .  of  the  Juices  of  Smallase,  Woolfsbaine  and 
Cioquefoyle.  1760  J.  Ijt«  Introd.  Bot.  App.  332.  178S 
Mattyn  Utt.  Bot.  xxL  (1704)  198  Wholesome  Wolfsbane 
[Actmitttm  Antkerci\.  .\aa  five  capsules .. and  the  flowers 
an  sDlpbor-coloured.  itao  Keats  Melanckafy  i,  Go  not  to 
Lethe,  neither  twist  Wolf's-bane,  light-rooted,  for  its  poi- 
soooos  wine.  1846-50  A.  Wood  Class-M.  Bot.  146  Acoiiitum 
wtdmatum.  American  Wolf's- Bane.  1856-60  A.  Gray  yl/o* 
B^  If.t/.S.  13  Acoiiitum  rtctinatum,  Trailing  Wolfsbane. 
1866  Trtjs.  Bot.  i33s/». 
tWolf's-fist.  Obs.  In3Wvauesflst,6woolfes 
flatos,  7  wolues  fysto  ;  also  6  wollyst,  7  wool- 
flat,  [f.  gen.  of  WOLP  sb.  +  Fist  sb.'^,  of  which 
LTCX»P«BDoy  (Tonmefort)  is  a  translation.]  The 
^\iSiai.l,  Lycoperden  Bmisla.    Also  used  as  a  term 

of  alwse. 

c  ta6s  yx.  PloJtU  in  Wr..Wulcker  556/45  Fungus,  wulues. 
6st.  1S30  Palsgk.  289/a  Wolfyst,  uesst  de  loup.  1507 
GnuRDE  Herlialm,  dxiu  1386  Puffes  Fistes,  are  commonly 
called  in  Latine  I-ufi  crepitus,  or  Woolfes  Fistes.  1606 
IVily  BegHtUd  Prol.,  Out  you  soust  gurnet,  you  Woolfist. 
1611  CoTCR.,  Vtise  dt  &K^.  .Wolues  fyste. 

Wo-lf's-head,  wolf-head.  Forms:  see 
Wolf  sb.  and  Head  sb. 

X.  The  head  of  a  wolf;  a  figure  of  this,  e.g.  as  a 
heraldic  bearing. 

e  1000  Sax.  Lecckd.  I.  360  To  slsepe,  wulfes  heafod  le?;* 
under  l^one  pylc.  ? a  1400  Morte  Arth.  1093  Alle  falterde 
be  flesche  in  nis  foule  lyppys,  like  wrethe  as  a  wolfe-hevede. 
It  wraythe  owtt  at  ones !  1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gentrie  230 
Hugh  the  firste  Earle  of  Chester,  was  surnamed  de  Loupe, 
becatise  he  bare  a  Wolfes  head  in  his  shield.  1610  Guillim 
HtraUry  in.  xv.  145  Heebeareth  Azure,  two  Barres,  Argent, 
on  a  Canton  Sable,  a  Wolues  head  Errased  of  the  second. 
187s  F.  T.  BucKUUiD  Log-Bk.  s  A  young  man  holding  a 
wolf's  head  high  up  in  the  air.  1S91  Daily  Tel.  16  Apr.  7/2 
Minnesota  spent  last  year  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in 
bounties  00  wolf-heads  brought  in. 

2.  Old  English  Law.  A  cry  for  the  pursuit  of 
an  outlaw  as  one  to  be  hunted  down  like  a  wolf ; 
transf.  (orig.  in  phr.  to  cry  wolf's  head)  an  outlaw. 

17th  century  law  books  have  various  corrupt  forms,  as 
vtolfitfoJ,  wool/fshered,  wool/erth/od,  wolfetclisod.^ 

[ciooo  Laws  Edw.  Con/,  vi,  Lupinum  enim  gerit  caput 
a  die  utiagationis  sue,  quod  ab  Anglis  uulfeshcued  nomina- 
tur.J  ?f  X300  Mirr,  Justices  IV.  iv.  (Selden  Soc.)  125  E  point 
ne  vicnt,  qe  des  adunc  le  tiegne  lem  pur  lou  e  est  enable 
Wolvesbeved,  pur  ceo  qe  lou  est  beste  haie  de  tote  gent. 
£-1400  Gamelyti  70o(Harl.  MS.)  Whan  Gamelyn  her  lorde 
woTues.heed  was  cryed  &  made,  1430-40  Lydg.  Bochas  vii, 
ia6i  Out  of  ther  court  banyshed  was  prudence, . .  Cried 
woluis  bed  was  vertuous  sobirnesse.  c  1460  Toitmeley  Myst. 
xxi.  139  Now  wols-hede  and  out-horne  on  the  be  tane ! 
1865  KiscSLEY  Hereiv.  i,  By  that  time  I  shall  be  a  wolf's 
head,  and  out  of  the  law.  1914  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  95/3 
Vengeance  on  these  cruel  wolf  heads. 

Wo'lfskin.  The  skin  or  pelt  of  a  wolf;  a 
garment,  etc.  made  of  this.     Also  attrib. 

CX410  ^)/ar^tfr^(?rtw<r  (MS.  Digbyi82)vi,  pe  wolfe  skynn 
is  bote  forto  nuke  koffes  or  pylches.  Ai6za  Harington 
Sch.  Saiertu  11.  (1624)  37  Garments . ,  of  Martyn  or  Wolfe- 
skinnes.  1734  Free  Briton  No.  255.  2/2  Multitudes  believe 
..that  a  Sheep-skin  Drum  bursts  asunder  at  the  beat  of  a 
Wolf-skin  Drum.  1805  Scott  Last  Miiistr.  in.  xvi.  His 
bugle-horn  . .  in  a  wolf-skin  baldric  tied.  1859  Tennyson 
Elaine  809  His  battle- writhen  arms  and  mighty  hands  Lay 
naked  on  the  wolfskin.  1918  Blackw.  Mag.  June  743/1 
When  our  own  ancestors  were.. barbarians  in  wolfskins. 

Wolf S-milk.  [Cf.  LG.  wul/smelk,  MHG. 
molfmilch,  (G.  wolfs-),  Da.  ulvemelk,  etc.] 

1.  a.  A  spurge,  esp.  the  sun-spurge,  Euphorbia 
Helioscopia ;  so  called  from  the  acrid  milky  juice. 

157s  Banister  Chyrurg.  loi  Esula,  Woulfes  milke.  1599 
A.  M.  tr.  Gaielhoue^s  Bk.  Pkysicke  364/1  For  the  Felons 
of  the  Finger-  Take  the  herbe  called  Woluesmilcke,  tye  the 
same  with  the  Flowers  on  the  Felon  [etc.].  1861  Miss 
Pratt  Flower.  PI.  V.  5  Euphorbia  hiUoscopia  (Sun  Spurge) 
..Country  people  call  it. -Wolf 's-milk.  1897  R.  N.  Bain 
tr.  yikaVs  Pretty  Michal  xxv,  201  The  witch  took  freshly 
plucked  wolf's-milk  flowers. 
b.  The  fungus  Lycogala. 

1S61  H.  Macmillan  Footn.  Page  Nat.  288  The  beautiful 
round  vermilion  balls  of  the  Lycogala,  or  Wolf's  milk. 

2.  The  milk  of  a  wolf. 

1847  Tennyson  Princess  vii.  115  Half  the  wolPs.milk 
curdled  in  their  veins.  1892  Rider  Haggard  Nada  xvii, 
They  have  drunk  wolf's  milk. 

Wolfwort  (wu-lf|Woit).  1  Obs.  [f.  Wolf  J*. -)- 
^VoET.]  a.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Aconitum  :  = 
Wolf's-bahk.  b.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Periploca, 
the  juice  of  which  was  used  for  poisoning  wolves. 

1611  CoTOa.  S.V.  Lot^,  Iterbe  an  loup,  Wolues.bane,  wolfe- 
wort  (a  kind  of  Aconitum).  1658  [see  Leopard's  bane]. 
X773  J-  Hill  Vegetable  Syst.  IX.  43  Wolfwort.  Periploca. 

Wolfyst:  see  Wolf's- fist. 

WoUie,  nollie:  see  Will  v.''-  50b.  ^0111611(0, 
-in,  obs.  ff.  Welkin.  Woll :  see  Well,  While, 
Will,  Wo<,)l,  Woold. 

Wollastonite  (wu-bstsnsit).  Min.  [Named 
by  Lehman  ^1818)  after  the  chemist  and  physicist 
W.  H.  IVollaston  (1766-1828) :  see  -itk  1.]  Native 
metasilicate  of  calcium  ;  tabular  spar. 

Applied  also  by  T.  Thomson  to  Pkctoute. 

1893  W,  Phillips  Introd.  Min.  (ed.  3)  an  Wollastonite;.. 
This  substance  occurs  in  the  lava  of  Capo  di  Bove,  near 
Rome,  in  small  masses-  1836  T.  Thomson  Outl.  Min.  etc 
1. 131  This  was  the  rca^n  which  led  me  to  give  the  appella- 
tioD  WoUeutonite  to  the  present  species,  which  occurs.. 
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near  Kilsyth... It  is  related  to  table  spar.  1888  Rutley 
Rock-Forming  Min.  183  Wollastonite.  .occurs  as  a  rock- 
forming  mineral  chiefly  in.  .rod.like  or  platy  crystals. 

Wolle :  see  Wall  sb.\  Will  ».i,  Wool. 

"Wolle  bode,  obs.  var.  Woubit. 

fWoUeyn,  suggested  by  Lytc  [a..er  Woollbit, 
q.v.  H]  as  an  alternative  for  MOLLKIN. 
i       1578  LvTE  Dodoens  i.  Ixxxi.  118  Mulleyn  (or  rather  Wol- 
leyn).     Ibid.  119  Mulleyne,  or  rather  WtUleyn. 

■Wollop,  var.  Wallop  v. 
'  1849  W.  S.  Mavo  Kntoolah  vi.  (1850)  52,  I  wollopped  the 
hoop  around  him.     1886  Stevenson  Kidnapped  v,  I  have  a 
rope's  end  of  my  own  to  wollop  *em, 

Wollow,  obs.  form  of  Wallow  n.l 
i6aa-s  Essex  Archdeaconries  Depos.  Bk.  If.  129  (MS.)  She 
was  drunck  and  lay  wollowing  in  the  durt. 
WoUyn,  obs.  form  of  Woollen. 
"Wolp,  obs.  form  of  Wup  v.    Sc. 
■Wolron,  var.  Wilronb  Obs. 

a  1851  in  R.  Chambers  Pop.  Rhytnes  Scot.  (1870)  70  In 
place  o'  her  ain  bonny  bairn,  she  fand  a  withered  wolron. 

Wolsome,  var.  Wilsome  a^ 

Wolsted,  obs.  form  of  Worsted. 

Wolt,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Wield.  WoltCe,  obs.  var. 
Vault  sb.^ ;  see  Will  z>.1  A.  3.  Woltou,  -towe  = 
wilt  thou :  see  Will  v\  A.  6  a.  "Wolum,  obs. 
Sc.  f.  Volume.    Wolunte,  var.  Voldnty  Obs. 

Wol'VeCwulv),!'.  [f.  inflexional  stem  of  WoLFi^.] 

1.  intr.  (also  with  it).  To  behave  like  a  wolf, 
play  the  wolf. 

170a  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr,  in.  in.  187/2  If  any  Seducers 
were  let  loose  to  wolve  it  among  the  good  people  of  Rox- 
hury.  a  1009  E.  Thompson  Seton  Billy  i.  (C.  D.  Suppl.)_A 
Wolf  was    wolving  '  on  the  east  side  of^  Sentinel  Mountain, 

2.  Of  an  organ  :  To  give  forth  a  hollow  wailing 
sound  like  the  howl  of  a  wolf,  from  deficient  wind- 
supply. 

1864  Le  Fano  Uncle  Silas  I.  xxv.  325  What  an  awful 
storm  1 . .  Don't  you  like  the  sound  ?  What  they  used  to  call 
*  wolving'  in  the  old  organ  at  Dorminster  1  1919  M.  R.James 
7'hin Ghost  130 The  organ  wolved — you  know  what  1  mean; 
the  wind  died. 

t  Wo-lveling.  Obs.  rare~^.  [f.  wolv-,  in- 
flexional stem  of  Wolf  sb.  +  -ling  1.]  =  Wolflino. 

1798  "VV.  RoscoE  tr.  Tansillo's  Nurse  I.  (1800)  23  Whilst 
ten  young  wolvelings  shelter  find. 

Wol'Ver  (wu-lvai).  rare.  Also  6-7  wooluer. 
[f.WoLVKZ'.  or  inflexional  stem  of  Wolf  Ji5.  +  -erI.]   1 

1.  One  who  behaves  like  a  wolf;  a  ravenous  or 
savage  creature. 

1593  G.  Harvey  Piercers  Super.  147  Three  meales  of  a 
Lazarello,  make  the  fourth  a  Woolner  [j/V].  1604  T.  M. 
Blcuk  Bk.  Epistle  to  Rdr.,  Scylla  and  Charibdis,  those  two 
Cormorants  and  Woolners  U'C]  of  the  Sea.  1883  Comh. 
Ma^.  Feb.  1S4  Jelly-fish,  fierce  little  '  wolvers  '  throwing  out 
their.,  stings. 

2.  One  who  searches  or  hunts  for  wolves. 

a  1909  E.  Thompson  Seton  Billy  i.  (C.  D.  Suppl.)  As  the 
wolver  rode  down  an  adjoining  cafion,  he  saw  a  Wolf  come 
out  of  a  hole.  1921  Chambers's  Jrttl.  July  473/1  The  wolver, 
exploring  unsurveyed  territory. 

Wol'Verene,  -ine  (wulvarrn).  Forms :  6-9 
wolvering,  8-  wolverene,  -ine  (6  wool-,  ulver- 
lng(e,  7  woolverin(e,  Sc  voluering).  [app.  f. 
wolv-,  inflexional  stem  of  WoLP  sb.,  but  the  forma- 
tion is  obscure.] 

1.  The  glutton  {Gulo  hiscus),  now  esp.  the  North 
American  variety  :  see  Glutton  A.  4. 

1S74  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  236  Furres  of 
woolveringes  for  pedlers  capps.  1591  G.  Fletcher  Russe 
Coinm-w.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  14  Their  beasts. .are  the  losh,..the 
beare,  the  wolvering  or  wood  dogge.  1619  Middleton 
Lorei^AtUiq.  Di,  Beasts  bearing  Furr, . .  Racoone,Moashye, 
Woluerine.  1747  G.  Edwards  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  II.  X03  The 
Quick- Hatch,  or  Wolverene.  i8ia  J.  Smyth  Pract.  Customs 
(1821)  225  Wolvering  is  a  large  animal,  almost  equal  in  size 
to  the  wolf.  1810  Harmon  Jml.  Voy.  N.  A  mer.  426  The 
carcajou  or  wolverine,  in  shape  and  the  colour  of  the  hair, 
greatly  resembles  the  skunk.  1855  Longf.  Hiaw.  xvi.  40 
How  the  Wolverine,  uprising.  Made  him  ready  for  the 
encounter.  1896  Kipling  Seven  Seas,  Song  o/Deadi  Where 
the  wolverine  tumbles  their  packs  from  the  camp. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  wolverene. 

1596  Lane.  Wills  (Cheth.-im  Soc.  1861)  2  A  cassocke  of 
grogran  edged  wt^  ulveringe.  i6ia  Sc.  Bk.  Kates  in  Haly. 
burtons  Ledger  (1867)  307  Furres  called.. Volueringis  the 
peice,  vili.  1833  Act  3  f;  4  Will.  IV,  c.  56  Wolverings, 
undressed.  1890  Daily^  News  28  Jan.  7/1  It_  is  already 
prophesied  that  wolverine  is  to  be  the  favourite  fur  next 
winter.  1895  Kipling  2nd  Jtingle  Bk.  158  The  long 
wolverine-fur  fringe  of  her  ermine  hood. 

3.  A  nickname  for  an  inhabitant  of  Michigan. 
So  Wolverine  State,  Michigan. 

1835  C.  F.  Hoffman  Winter  in  Far  West  I.  207  The 
genuine  wolverine,  or  naturalized  Michiganian.  1B47  Con. 
gressional  Globe  5  Feb.  332/2  A  great  Government  Dank— 
..a  full-grown  ..  Wolverine  wild.cat.  187S  Chamb.  yrnl. 
13  Mar.  171/2  Michigan  is  Lake  State  or  Wolverine  State. 

Wolvin,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Woven. 

fWolvish,  a.  Obs.  Also  5-6  wolw-,  6 
woulu-,  woUw-,  Sc.  volw-,  6-7  wo(o)lu-,  7-9 
woolv-.     [f.  wolv-,  inflexional  stem  of  "^QiLY  sb. 

+  -ISH  1.] 

1.  =  Wolfish  2,  3. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  174  Among  wolvys 
be  wolvysshe  of  corage.  15..  Sir  Ballads  with  Burdens 
(Percy  Soc-)  s  This  wollwysshe  shepe.  1540-7  Covkrdalk 
Fruitful  Less.  L  (1593)  M  i,  ludas  ..  haumg  woluish  con- 
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ditions  vnder  sheepes  cloathing.  a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  v, 
(1922)  igt  This  woolvish  sheepheard.  1604  Su^^/ic.  Masie- 
^riesis,  Afis.  K2,  The  wooluish  cruelty  of  popish  Inquisi- 
tors. 160s  Shaks.  Lcari.'iv^  330  With  her  nailes  Shee '1 
flea  thy  Woluish  visage.  x63a  Massincer  &  Field  Fatal 
X)o7vry  It.  i.  D  3  b,  Out  you  wooluish  mungrells  1  i6^a  R. 
'U'KsTRKHcz FahUs  r.  clvu  141  These  Wolvish  Back-Friends. 
1817  CofcERiDGE  Biog^,  Lit.  I.  X.  181  If  superstition  and 
de-spotism  have  been  suffered  to  let  in  their  woolvish  sheep, 
2.  =  Wolfish  i, 

1565  Saiir,  Poems  Reform,  i.  133,  I  sawe  the  ffrendlie 
man  wouiide  in  a  volwyshe  weede.  1577  T.  Kendall 
Flowers  Epigr.  87  The  founder  of  the  same  \sc.  Rome] 
with  Wouluishe  milke  was  fedde,  1793  Elake  Songs  Ex- 
per.y  Little  Girl  Found  ^\  Nor  fear  the  wolvish  howl  Nor 
the  lions'  growL 

Hence  f  Wolvishly  adv, ;  f  Wolvisliness. 

1538  Bale  Three  Lawes  1211  Thy  woluysshnesse  by  thre 
crownes  wyll  I  Iiyde  making  the  a  pope.  1628  Wither  Brit. 
Rememb.  iv.  663  Some,  wolvishly,  did  prey  upon  the  quick. 

So  t  Wo'lvy  a.  Obs,  rare-°. 

1611  CoTGR.,  Louvier^  Woluie,  Wolfe-like. 

Wolward,  obs.  f.  Woolwabd.  "Wolw^at,  obs. 
f.  Velvet.     Wolx,  obs.  pa.  t,  of  Wax  v. 

"Worn,  obs.  form  of  Whom. 

Woman  (wu'man),  sb,  PI.  women  (wi*men). 
Forms  (case-inflexions  in  OE,  and  early  ME.  as  in 
Man  sb.'^)  :  Sing,  a.  1-5  wifman,  2-3  -mon,  2-4 
wimman,  (3  wam(m)on,  wyman),  3-4  wym- 
man,  3-5  wymmon  (4  wyfman).  ^.  3  -wTim- 
mon,  3-5  wumman.  7.  3-5  womman,  wom- 
mon,  4-6  voman,  5  vomman,  woinau(n)e,  5-6 
wommane,  7  whoman,  (also  9  dial.)  wooman, 
3-  woman.  S.  5  oman,  6  ownian(?),  7  Anglo-' 
Welsh  o'man,  7-9  uman,  9  'ooman,  umman.  Pi, 
a.  1-4  wjfmen,  1-4,  8  wimmen,  3-5  -wymmen, 
(4  wyfmen,  wimen,  wemmen,  4-5  vrymen,  5 
vymmen,  7  Anglo^lVelsk  ymen).  ^.  3-4  wiim- 
men.  7.  3-5  wommen,  5  womene,  vommen, 
woymen,  6-7  ■woemen,  4-  women.  5.  4  Sc,  ve- 
mene,  4-7  wemen,  5  wemyn,whemen,  weymen, 
e^—'j  weomen,  6  vemen,  6-7  weemen,  7  weamen. 
[OE.  wifmonin^  -?nan{n  masc,  later  fern.,  pi.  wif- 
fnen{n,  f.  wif  woman,  Wife  sb,  +  mon{n,  man{n 
human  being,  Man  sb.^  A  formation  peculiar  to 
English,  and  not  extant  in  the  earliest  period  of 
OK,  the  ancient  word  being  Wife, 

The  regular  ME.  descendants  of  OE.  wi/man^-men^yxt. 
wimman^wimvien  (cf.  OE.  leo/man^  ME.  lemman^  Leman) 
continued  in  use  until  the  15th  century.  By  c_i2oo  the 
rounding  of  «;/-  to  tck-  is  clearly  estabiished,  and  is  at  that 
time  characteristic  of  western  ME.  texts.  The  form  -wom' 
tfioH  appears  in  the  late  13th  century  (first  in  western  texts), 
and  the  corresponding  pit,  ivomjnen  in  the  late  14th.  The 
simplification  of  unn  in  ivonnnan,,  'Cn  and  zt'i/rimart,  -tf«, 
and  the  consequent  conversion  of  the  first  syllable  into  an 
open  syllable  gave  rise  to  forms  with  0  and  e,  which,  con- 
tinuing to  the  early  modern  period,  provided  the  occasion 
for  punning  analyses  of  -woman  and  wimen  (see  i  k  below). 
From  c  1400  woman  and  womeit  became  regular  spellings 
for  sing,  and  pi.,  and  have  been  retained  as  a  properly  cor- 
responding pair  to  vian  and  men ;  but  in  the  standard 
speech  the  pronunciation  (wu-)  was  ultimately  appropriated 
to  the  sing,  and  (wi-)  to_  the  p!.,  probal^ly  through  the 
associative  influence  of  pairs  X'A^^foot  and/eet. 

From  at  least  the  i6th  century,  the  only  variety  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  pi.  has  been  in  respect  of  the  quantity 
of  the  first  vowel,  which  was  either  short  or  long  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  ;  but  in  the  same  period  no  less  than  five 
pronunciations  of  the  sing,  are  recogni^zed  by^^orthoepists, 
viz.  wu"man,  w«"man,  w»*man,  and  uman,  v'man,  of  which 
all  hut  the  first  have  now  sunk  to  vulgar  or  dialectal  status. 
*  Examples  of  the  S.forms  of  the  sing.,  without  initial  w, 
follow  here ;  for  illustration  of  the  more  normal  forms  see 
sense  i. 

?I4SS  Paston  Lett.  I.  343  Youre  pore  bede  oman  and 
cosyn,  Alice  Crane.  1558  Charnock  Bk.  Astron.  Title  of 
Chapter  (MS.)  Is  the  iheffe  man  or  owman  or  bothe?  1633 
Shaks.  Merry  IV.  iv.  i.  52  Eua.  Leaue  your  prables  (o'man) . . 
Eua.  O'man,  forbeare.  1632  Nabbes  Cov.  Gard.  v.  ii,  Your 
Ladiships  uman.  1749  Fielding  Tom  yones  xv.  x,  When 
her  Lasnip  was  so  veri  kind  as  to  ofl"ar  to  mak  mee  hur  one 
Uman.  1808  Jamieson,  Uman,  the  pron.  of  woman.  1837 
Dickens  Pickw.  xiii.  Putting  on  his  spectacles  to  look  at 
a  married  'ooman  1  1838  Jas.  Grant  .S"^.  Land.  69  Bad 
luck  to  the  'ooman  !  1898  G.  W.  E.  Russell  Coll.  ^  Recoil, 
14  Like  other  high-bred  peopleof  his  time,  he  [.re.  Lord  John 
Russell],  .called  a  woman  an  '  'ooman '.] 

I.  1.  An  adult  female  human  being.  (The  con- 
text may  or  may  not  have  special  reference  to  sex 
or  to  adult  age:  cf.  Man  sb."^  4  a,  c,  d.) 

■fMan  or  (or  and)  woman  used  apposiiionally  «  male  or 
(and)  female. 

sing.  a.  cSg^  Alfred  Oros.  in.  vi.  §  2  Minutia  hatte  an 
wifmon,  \>e  on  heora  wisan  sceolde  nunne  beon.  ciooo 
i^LFRic  Gen.  ii.  22  God..seworhte  3aet  rib,  3e  he  jenam  of 
Adame,  to  anum  wifmen.  —  Judges  iv.  22  Da  clipode  seo 
wimman  cucilice  him  to.  <rii75  Lamb.  Horn.  15  ^i^  I'a  la5e 
weren  nu,  nalde  na  mon  mis-don  wi3  o'3re,  ne  wepmon  ne 
wifmon  ne  meiden.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  133  pe  lif  holi 
wimman  sarra.  (11250  Oxvl  9f  Night.  1357  If  wymmon 
l>enchej»  luuye  derne.  c  1290  ^.  Eng.  Leg.  486/53  Com  ageyn 
&  bring  this  swyn  a-now  To  this  pore  wifman.  <r  1300 
iVaz/f^/^nsepefayrestwymman  under  mone.  13..  K.Horn 
552  (Harl.  MS.)  Er  ne  he  eny  wyf  take  OJ^er  ^KyP  wymmon 
forewart  make.  1340  Ayenb.  31  He.  .zay)?  to  >e  manne  and 
to  \>Q  wyfmann«r[etc.l,  ,-     ^     -v 

0.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  12  Hwarse  wummon  liueo  ooer  mon 
hi  him  one.  Ibid.  58  pis  is  a  swuSe  dredlich  word  to  wum- 
men  >et  scheawe3  hire  to  wepmones  eien.  a  1240  Ureisun 
in  O,  E,  Horn,  1.  191  Nis  no  wummon  iboren  >et  oe  beo 
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iliche.     13. .  Co^T  de  Z-.  3863  Man,  wumman,  every  Sarasyn. 
1499  Prov.p.  Parr.  534/3  (ed.  Pynson),  Wumman. 

y.  c  1275  Lay.  2237  Womman  [C1205  wifmon]  J)ou  hart 
hende.  1297  R.  Glouc  {RoHs)  211  AI  vor  a  woman  pat 
heleine  was  icluped  Y\s  bataile  verst  bigan.  a  1300  Cursor  M, 
gcxxj  Foluand  a  wicked  womman  will.  Ibid.  20285  Quils 
scho  spac  Jius,  }>at  suet  woman,.. saint  iohan..com.  176a 
Lancu  P,  pi,  a,  VIII.  74  pei  wedde)j  no  wommon  Jjat'pei 
with  dele^.  14. .  in  Kel.  Ant.  I.  2^5  To  onpreyse  womene 
yt  were  a  shame,  For  a  womane  was  thy  dame.  1476  Stonor 
Papers  (Camden)  II.  7  And  yff  ye  wold  be  a  good  etter  oflf 
your  mete  allwaye,  that  ye  myght  waxe  and  grow  ffast  to 
be  a  \voman.  1546  in  J.  Bulloch  Pyuours  (1887)  63  Euery 
pynour  br.ytht  man  and  voman.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iv, 
1.  125  One. .that  was  a  woman  when  Queene  Guinouer  of 
Brittaine  was  a  little  wench.  tS9i  —  Two  Gent.  iv.  iv.  165 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  womrins  part,  And  I  was 
trim'd  in  Madam  lulias  gowne.  1667  Drvden  &  Dk.  Newc. 
Sir  AT.  Mar-ail  rii.  (1668)  26  A  Woman's  in  a  sad  condition, 
that  has  nothing  to  trust  to,  but  a  Perriwig  above,  and  a 
well-trim'd  shoe  below.  1697  Concreve  Mourn.  Bride  iii. 
ad  fin.,  Heav'n  has  no  Rage,  like  Love  to  Hatred  tum'd, 
Nor  Hell  a  Fur>%  hke  a  Woman  scorn'd.  1735  Pope  Ep, 
Lady  9\S  Men,  some  to  Bus'ness,  some  to  Pleasure  take; 
But  every  Woman  is  at  heart  a  Rake.  1780  J.  Brown 
Toleration  (1803)  81  No  ecclesiastical  power  can  reside  in 
a  heathen,  a  woman,  or  a  child.  1804  Wo^icsw.  *She  ivas 
a  Phantom. '  27  A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  planned,  To  warn, 
to  comfort,  and  command.  x8i8  ByaoN  ^uan  i.  Ixi,  Her 
stature  tall — I  hate  a  dumpy  woman.  1835  Hook  G.  Gurney 
vit.  in  A>7u  Mo.  Mag,  XLIV.  18  A  girl  of  seventeen  is 
a  woman,  when  a  man  of  seventeen  is  a  boy.  1867  Act 30 
ft  3i  Vict.  c.  130  §3  In  this  Act..*Woman'  shall  mean 
a  Female  of  the  Age  of  Eighteen  Years  or  upwards.  1887 
Actso^Sf  Vict.c  58  §  75  In  this  Act.. 'Woman*  means 
a  female  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  or  upwards.  1889  *  J.  S. 
Winter  '  Mrs.  Bob  v,  A  girl  she  was  not,  but  a  woman  of 
at  least  nine  and  twenty. 
//.  o,  C900  tr.  Bmdas  Hist,  in,  v,  (1890)  163  5e  wsepnedmen 
Re  wimmen.  c  xooo  Christ's  Descent  48  Wifmoima  t>reat, 
fela  ficmnena.  1154  O,  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1137  J^ 
namen  hi.  .carl-men  and  wimmen  &  didcn  heom  in  prisun. 
e  1100  Trin,  Coll.  Horn.  215  5if  J>c  hodede  wlite5  mici  stefne 
for  to  liken  wiramannen.  c  1390  yohn  196  in  S.  Enz.  Leg, 
40S  Twelf  Jwusend  Men.  .With-oute  children  and  wimmen. 
i»97  R.  Glouc  (Roils)  2753  Ofte  in  wimmen  \v.rr,  wim- 
mane,  wommannes,  wommanys,  wommens]  fourme  hil  come)> 
to  men  al  so.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7044  Zamazims . .  pe  wimmen 
land  wit-outen  man.  n  1300  K.  Horn  67  Of  atle  wymmane 
\v.r.  wimmenne]  Wurst  was  godhlld  banne.  13. .  Cursor M. 
34644  (Edin.)  Wit  o^r  wimen  l^at  him  soht.  ry^o  Aytnh, 
JO  To  habbe  uela^rede  ulesslich  mid  wyfmen.  ^  1375  Cursor 
M.  8583  headings  How  ij.  wcmmen  ware  iugged  for  a  childe 
J>c  tane  slogh  in  hirbedde.  1470-85  Malory  >4r/A«r  ii.  vii, 
8^  For  her  sake  I  shaloweal  wymmen  the  better  loue.  CX500 
Godspeed  the  plough  87  Wymen  commeth  weping  on  the 
same  Maner.  c  1620  H'elsh  Etnbass.  iv.  1509  (Malone  Soc.) 
Our  valliant  Comragues..50  fright  the  ymen  that  tctc.J. 
17^0  Mbs.Wheeler  Westmld.  /Pt.1^60  What  iscumamang 
\Vimnien  an  Lasses  E  this  Parish? 

^.  ciaos  Lav.  11718  itCc  heo  nomen  wummen  wunderane 
monie.  a  1240  Ureisun  in  O,  E,  Horn,  I.  igi  pu  crt  briht 
and  blisful  oueralle  wummen.  13..  C»rjcril/. 23451  (Goit.) 
Man  [has]  gret  liking.  .On  wummen  fair  for  to  bihald. 

y.  1340-70  Alex,  fy  Dind.  1016  5oure  fingrus  of  fin  gold  je 
fullen  wi^?  ryngus,  As  is  wommenus  wone  for  wordliche  glose, 
C1386  Chaucer  Melib.  F91  Of  alle  wommen  good  womman 
foond  I  neucre.  1390  GowerCo«/C  I.  58  Of  body  boiheand 
of  visage  Lik  unto  wommen  of  yong  age.  C1400  Maundev. 
(1839)  xiii.  143  Amazoyne,  that  is  the  Lond  of  Femynye, 
where  that  no  man  is,  but  only  alle  Wommen.  c  1430  Lvoc. 
Mm.  Poems  JPcrcy  Soc.)  46  Here  gynneth  a  dyte  of  women* 
his  homys.  £'1449  Pecqck  Repr,  i.  xx.  119  Bi  wering  of 
wommen  nys  couercheefis.  ^1450  Mirk's  Festiat  33  All 
good  men  antt  woymen.  C1450  Cursor  M.  10528  (Laud) 
Ouyr  alle  women  to  here  croun,  1553  Resfiublica  1454  Men 
8houldeky<i&e  woomen.  1573  L.  Lloyd  Pilgr.  Princes  (15^6) 
55  b,  The  fiftie  ^-irgins.  .certaine.  .battes  being  set  of  pur< 
pose  by  the  gentlemen  of  Messena  for  their  virginities,  and 
now  readie.. being  then  tnaides,  to  bee  made  women  that 
night  X596  Dalrymi'le  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  v.  (S.T.S.) 
h  290  Wocmcn  quha  had  vowet  chastitie.  161 1  Corvat 
Crudities  247  {Venice)^  I  .saw  women  acte,  a  thing  that 
I^  neuer  saw  before.  1753-4  Richardson  Grandison  II. 
viii.  51  Girls  are  said  to  [>e  sooner  women  than  boys  are 
men.  1818  Shelley  Julian  503  Like  one  of  Shakespeare's 
women.  1874  Hardy  Far/r.  Mad.  Crowd  xxv.  They  were 
already  loading  hay,  the  women  raking  it  into  cocks  and 
windrows.  1904  Majc  Pf,.mbefton  Red  Morn  viii,  The 
women  first,  and  one  by  one..  .If  any  man  goes  out  of  his 
turn,  I  will  shoot  him  like  a  dog. 

h.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  in.  734  Men  mycht  her  wemen 
hcly  cry.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  x.  {Mathou)  347  Mariage 
. .  To  cople  men  &  vcmene,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  &056  H  it  is 
a  propertie  apreuJt.To  all  wemen  in  the  world..  To  be  vn» 
stable.^  Ibid.  10904  The  wemyn . .  welt  hom  to  ground  with 
swappis  of  hor  swordes.  1456  Cov.  Leet  Bk,  388  Most  ex- 
ccUent  princes  of  weymen  mortall.  1503-4  Rec.  St,  Mary 
at  Hill  (1904)  253  For  the  makkyng  of  the  nev  vemcns 
pevyi  15x2  WRioTHESLEvCArtJrt.  (Camden)  I.  8  Servantes, 
prentises,  weomen,  and  all  other  to  pay  4d.  a  peece.  1553 
Respublica  1463  Thei  bee  wcemen  and  perchaunce  maye 
bee  faced  owte.  1617  Moryson  /tin.  1.  168  T!ic  French 
Liberty  of  the  Weomen  makes  the  Italians  judge  them 
without  shame.  1641  {title)  The  Petition  of  the  Weamen  of 
Middlesex,  a  169^  Lady  A.  Halkett  Autobiog.  (Camden) 
22,  I  dresed  him  in  the  wemen's  habitt  that  was  prepared, 
w**  fitted  his  llighnese  very  welL 

b,  Generically  without  article :  The  female 
human  being  ;  the  female  pait  of  the  human  race, 
the  female  sex.  Hence  gen.  woman' s-^  womanly, 
female,  feminine. 

C950  L  indisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xix.  4  Masculum  etfetninam fecit 
toSf  woepen.monn  &  wifmonn  ^eworhlc  hia.  c  1000  ^Elfric 
Deut.  xxii.  5  Nc  scryde  nan  wif  hi  mid  wjepmannes  reafe, 
ne  waepman  mid  wifmanncs  reafe,  a  1150  Pror:  Alfred  281 
in  O.  E.  Misc.  118  Wymmon  is  word-wo)>and  haueji  tunge 
to  swift,  c  1390  S,  Eng,  Leg.  20  J'e  beste  hern. .  pat  cuere 
of  womman  was  i-bore,  c  1386  Chaucer  Melib.  r  143  What 
U  better  than  wisedoom  ?  womman.  And  what  is  bcttre  than 


a  good  womman?  no  thyng.  1536  Pilgr,  Perf.  (W,  de  W. 
1531)  271  b,  For  in  man  as  man  is  no  assurance,  &  moche 
lesse  in  woman.  1697  Dryden  ^neis  iv.  820  Woman's 
a  various  and  a  changeful  Thing  1  1753-4  Richardson 
Grandison  III.  xvii,  133  Woman  is  the  glory  of  all  created 
existence  : — But  you,  madam,  are  vtore  than  woman  1  1766 
GoLDSM.  Vicar  IV.  xxiv.  Song,  When  lovely  woman  stoops 
to  folly.  1808  ScoTT  Marmion  vr.  xxx.  i  O  Woman  !  in  our 
hours  of  ease,  Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please.  1823  — 
Quentin  D,  xiv.  Get  ihee  gone  with  thy  woman's  ware  1  1849 
Froudk  Nein,  Faith  224  All  that  woman's  care  or  woman's 
affection  could  do  to  soften  off  her  end  was  done.  1853 
Dickens  Bleak  Ho,  xiv, '  But  Wooman,  lovely  Wooman, 
said  Mr.  Turveydrop,.  .'what  a  sex  you  are  !  *  1855  Kings- 
lev  in  Life  (1877)  I.  453  Woman's  heart  is  alike  in  all  ranks. 
1894 'Max  O'Rell'  fohnBull^Co.  284  Of  all  the  domestic 
animals  invented  for  the  service  of  man  in  South  Africa, 
the  most  useful  is  woman. 

c.  //.  in  pregnant  use  with  reference  to  (irregu- 
lar) intercourse  with  women. 

cxzoo  Vices  ^  Virtues  127  He..sei3  J>at  for  ates  ne  for 
drinches  ne  for  wifmanne.  .ne  seal  man  naure  ben  forloren, 
1420-22,  a  1532, 1621, 1737, 1819  [see  Wine  sb.^  i  iib)].  1535 
CovERDAi.E  jSam.xxi.^  Yf'^the  yonge  men  haue  onely 
refrained  them  selues  from  wemen.  1577  Frampton  Joyful 
News  15  Aboue  all  thynges  let  hym  keepe  hym  self  from 
Women. 

d.  As  a  mode  of  address,  (Cf.MANj3.l4e.)  Now 
(except  dial,  and  in  renderings  of  foreign  modes  of 
speech)  used  chiefly  derogatorily  or  jocularly. 

c  1230  Mali  Meid,  (1922)  42  Wummon,  ^ef  t»u  hauest  were 
after  ^i  wiU  a  1240  Ureisun  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  189  Heipe 
me.  .marie,  moder  and  maiden,  deorwurj*  wimmon.  c  1*50 
Kent.  Serni.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  29  Ure  louerd . .  sede  to  hire,  Wat 
be-longeih  hit  to  me  oJ>er  to  |>e,  wyman  ?  a  1300  Cursor  M, 
16651  Wimmen,  wimmen,  dos  a-wai  t  wepe  yee  noght  for 
me.  1377  Langl.  P,  PL  B.  111,  105  Vnwittily,  womman  1 
wrou^t  hastow  oft.  1382  Wyclip  Matt.  xv.  28  O  thou  wom- 
man, thi  feith  is  grete.  c\^^  Vork  Myst.  ix.  g^  O'  woman, 
arte  |>ou  woode?  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  iv.  i.  12  Virg,  Oh 
beauens  I  O  heauens  !  Corio.  Nay,  I  prythee  woman.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  ix.  ^43  O  Woman,  best  are  all  things  as  the 
will  Of  God  ordaind  them.  1726  R.  West  Hecuba  iv.  24 
Oh  Woman  I  thy  Calamities  are  great.  1842  Ix)Ver  Handy 
Andy  ix,  Arrah,  woman,  don't  be  talkin'  your  balderdasTi 
to  me.  i860  Sala  Badd.  Peer,  I.  iii.  63  '  Will  you  hold  your 
tongue,  woman?  her  husband.. cried  out.  .'Woman  !  hold 
my  tongue  I  This  language  to  me  ! '  1901  S.  Macnaughtan 
Fortune  of  Christina  M-N^ab  i,  '  Woman,  you  are  just  per- 
fect ',  responded  Colin,  'but  you  have  not  got  the  English 
tone.' 

e.  With  allusion  to  qualities  generally  attributed 
to  the  female  sex,  as  mutability,  capriciousness, 
proneness  to  tears ;  also  to  their  position  of  in- 
feriority or  subjection  (phr,  to  make  a  woman  of, 
to  bring  into  submission). 

f  1400  Beryn  872  She  had  done  a  vommans  dede.  ^1400 
Anturs  Arth.  107  Hit  waried,  hit  wayment  as  a  womane. 
c  1515  Interl,  Four  Elem.  (Percy  Soc.)  23  Then  know  I  a 
lyghter  mete  than  that. . .  It  is  evyn  a  womans  tounge,  For 
that  is  ever  sterynge  !  a  1548  Hall  Chron,^  Hen*  VIII 
185  b,  This  peace  was  called  the  womennes  peace,  for  because 
that  notwithstandyng  this  conclusion,  yet  neither  the  Em- 
perourc  trusted  the  Frenche  kyng,  nor  he  neither  trusted 
nor  loued  hym.  1591  Shaks.  7'wo  Gent.  i.  ii.  33  lul.  Your 
reason?  Lu,  1  haue  no  other  but  a  wcmans  reason:  I  thinke 
him  so,  because  I  thinkehim  so.  1593  Passionate  Morrice 
(1876)  79  At  last,  with  a  resolution,  she  played  the  woman, 
fallingintosokinde  a  vaine  of  scoulding,as  she  had  charged 
him  with  a  thousand  discourtesies.  1595  Shaks.  John  v.  vi. 
22.  1396  —  Tarn.  Shr,\y.  v.  36.  ^  1596  —  /  Hen.  IV,  11. 
iii.  112.  x6oa — Ham,\.  ii.  146  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman. 
1605  tst  Pt.  Jerouimo  1.  ii.  6a  Be  woman  in  all  partes,  saue 
in  thy  cies,  i6ia  Field (////?)  A  Woman  isa  Weather-cockc. 
1677  W.  Hughes  Man  of  Sin  11.  viii.  125  O  what  great  Bar- 
gains are  these  I  and  cheap  enough  in  any  Womans  Con- 
science t  174a  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  IV.  579  We  conquer'd 
You,  we  made  Women  of  you.  1836  W.Irving  Asioria%-x\, 
II.  40,  I  have  seen  your  husband  carrying  wood  into  his 
lodge  to  make  the  fire.  \Vhere  was  his  squaw,  that  heshould 
be  obliged  to  make  a  woman  of  himself?  1850  Smedlev 
F.  Fairlegh  xxvii,  Don't  make  such  a  fuss  j  you're  as  bad 
as  a  woman.  1851  Kingsley  Threi  Fishers  5  For  men  must 
work,  and  women  must  weep. 

£  (Now  always  with  the.)  The  essential  quali- 
ties of  a  woman;  womanly  characteristics;  that 
which  makes  a  woman  what  she  is ;  womanliness; 
occas,  the  feminine  side  or  aspect ;  f  predicatively 
=  feminine,  womanish. 

161X  Beaum.  &  Fl.  King  <5-  No  K.  IV.  iv,  But  that  my  eyes 
Have  more  of  woman  in  'em  than  my  heart,  I  would  not 
weep.  1637  N.  Whiting  Albino  4-  Bellama  18  Not  in  a 
fit  of  woman  cry  and  whine.  i66x  Evelym  Tyrannus  25 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  which  is  the  more  Woman  of  the 
two  Coated  Sardanapalus's.  1676  Drvden  Aurengz,  v.  80 
All  the  Woman  work'd  within  your  mind.  177X  Mackenzie 
Man  Feel.  xxi.  (i8o^)  28  Take  away  that  girl, ..  she  has 
woman  about  her,  already.  s83x  Scorr  Keniliv.  xiv,  It 
might  be  ..  said,  that  the  Earl  of  Sussex  had  been  most 
serviceable  to  the  Queen,  while  Leicester  was  most  dear  to 
the  woman.  1834  Sir  H.  Taylor  Artevelde  i.  ii.  iii,  Teach 
her  to  subdue  'I'he  woman  in  her  nature.  1844  Eraser's 
Mag.  XXX.  533/a  Liddy  was  really  taking  the  woman 
upon  her  in  earnest.  1885  *  Mrs.  Alexander'  At  Bay  vij. 
She  knew  that  all  the  woman  in  her  somewhat  masculine 
nature  had  gone  out,  in  maternal  affection  to  her  husband's 
nephew.  1894  *  G.  Egertom  '  Keynotes  18S  To  get  at  the 
woman  under  that  infernal  corset. 

t  g.  One^s  own  woman  x  mistress  of  oneself, 
independent.     (After  Man  j^.^  ^1.)   Obs. 

1605  Marston  Dutch  Courtezan  iii,  1, 1  a.uure  you  ile  nere 
marry. . .  Marry  God  forfend . .  ile  Hue  my  owne  woman. 

h.   In  contrast,  explicit  or  implicit,  with  *lady* 
(see  Ladt  sb.  4). 
X788  Weslxy  Wkt*  (1873)  VII.  34  Hunting,  shooting,  fish- 


ing, wherein  not  many  women  (I  should  say  ladles)  are 
concerned.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xxxii,  '  You  are  such  an 
unreasonable  woman,'  remonstrated  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen, 
'  I  beg  your  parding,  young  man,'  said  Mrs.  Raddle, . . '  but 
who  do  you  call  a  woman?  '  iZ^j  Athenxum  30  Oct  1128/1 
Defendant  pleaded.. that  the  person  described  as  a  woman 
was  in  fact  a  lady.  1855  Mrs.  Gaskell  North  ^  South 
xxxix.  So  that  was  the  lady  you  spoke  of  as  a  woman?.. 
You  might  have  told  me  who  she  was. 

i.  With  qualification  denoting  status,  occupa- 
tion, or  character,  woman  enters  into  many  com- 
pounds or  collocations  more  or  less  permanent, 
corresponding  to  those  of  man  (Man  sb,^  4p)  but 
much  less  numerous  :  see  the  various  qualifying 
words  and  Bondwoman,  Charwoman,  Countbt- 
woMAN,  Gentlewoman,  Horsewoman,  Man- 
woman,  Needlewoman,  Old  woman,  Tirb-woman, 
TowNSwoMAN,  Wise  woman,  Young  woman,  etc. 

+  IVojnatt  bond,  nonce-inversion  of  Bondwoman.  First 
woman  =  Prima  donna.  Little  wovtaii'.  a  female  child, 
girl  (cf.  little  man,  Man  sb,^  4f);  also,  an  affectionate  or 
playful  form  of  address  to  a  girl  or  young  woman,  esp. 
one  in  whom  womanly  qualities  are  conspicuous.  Neiv 
woman;  a  woman  of  'advanced  '  views,  advocating  the  in- 
dependence of  her  sex  and  defying  convention  ;  hence  new- 
wotnoftdom,  new-ivomanish  adj. 

1675  HoBBES  Odyssey  iv.  12  The  second  wedding  was 
his  son's.  Whom  on  a  woman  bond  he  had  begot.  1817 
Earl  Mount-Edgcumbe  Mus.  Kemin.  (ed.  2)  47  At  one  of 
the  smaller  theatres,  however,  the  part  of  first  woman  in  an 
intermezzo.. was  filled  by  a  very  promising  singer,.. who 
became  in  time  one  of  the  best  first  men.  1868  Louisa  M. 
Alcott  {iitle''i  Little  Women  ;  or  Meg,  To,  Beth,  and  Amy. 
x88o  [see  Prima  donna].  1894  Sarah  Grand  in  N.  Amer. 
Rev.  March  271  Both  the  cow-woman  and  the  scum-woman 
are  well  within  the  range  of  the  comprehension  of  the  Bawl- 
ing  Brotherhood,  btit  the  new  woman  is  a  little  above  him. 
1894  '  Ouida' /^/f/.  May  616  The  elegant  epithet  of  Cow- 
woman  implies  the  contempt  with  which  maternity  is  viewed 
by  the  New  Woman.  1S94  Granta  8  Dec.  12a  The  Alexandra 
(Dublin)  ladies.,  are  models  of  new  womandom.  1896  Har- 
per's Mag.  XCIIL  32/1  She  is  not  at  all  of  an  unsenti- 
mental nature — only  fractious — new-womanish,  perhaps. 
1897  '  Ouida  *  Massarenes  iv.  They  were  pretty  babies,  dear 
little  men  and  women. 

j.  In  phraseological  collocations  coiresp.  to  those 
s.v.  Man  sb,^  18,  as  woman  of  all  work,  business^ 
colour f  fashion y  honour ^  Utters^  livelihood j  pleasure ^ 
properly  J  sense,  the  town^  the  world:  see  also 
these  sbs. 

1484  Test,  Ebor.  (Surtees)  IIL  257  Or  ellis  to  mary«  hym 
till  a  woman  of  livelod  to  his  degre.  1697  Db  Foe  Ess, 
Projects  303  A  Woman  of  Sense  and  Breeding,  1705  Van- 
BRUGH  Country-ho.  ii,  You  must  behave  yourself  like  a 
woman  of  honour,  and  keep  your  word.  174s  Fielding 
y.  Andre^vs  i.  vii,  She  resolved  to  preserve  all  the  dignity 
of  the  woman  of  fashion  to  her  servant.  1837  Dickens 
Pickiv,  xxxii,  The  young  woman  of  all  work.  1838  —  O. 
Twist  xlviii,  *  Coming,' . .  *  Ah,  and  so's  the  young  'ooman  of 
property  that's  going  to  take  a  fancy  to  me.'  1847  L.  Hunt 
Men,  JVomen  ^  B.  (1876)  316  Our  little  woman  of  letters  [sc. 
Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu]  read  all  the  books  she  could  lay  her 
hands  on.  1849  Lyell  2nd  Visit  U.S.  II.  zi  The.  .pleasant 
expression  of  countenance  of  a  young  woman  of  colour. 

+  k.  In  the  l6th  and  17th  centuries  freq.  with 
play  on  a  pseudo-etymological  association  with 
woe\  also,  less  freq.,  between  weemen  (^  women) 
and  we  men,    Obs. 

70x500  Chester Playsy  Great,  259  Woman, ..soothe  said  I 
in  prophesie  when  thou  wast  taken  of  my  body,  mans  woe 
thou  woldest  be  witlie,  therfore  thou  wast  so  named.  XS34 
More  Cofttf.  agst.  Trib.  To  Rdr.,  Man  himselfe  borne  of  a 
woman,  is  in  deede  a  wo  man,  that  is,  ful  of  wo  and  miserie. 
1546  J.  HkVWooD  Prov.  II.  vii,  A  woman  1  As  who  saith, 
woe  to  the  nian  1  1589  Puttenham  Engl.  Poesie  ii.  xvhi. 
(Arb.)  147  Not  money:  nor  many.  Nor  any :  but  any,  Not 
weemen,  but  weemen  beare  the  bell.  x6ox  in  liuUen  More 
Lyrics  (1888)  143  Women,  what  are  they?.  .We  men,  what 
are  we?  x6i6  K.  C.  Times'  Whistle  v.  1962  Woemen  when 
they  will  Can  weep.  1653  Flecknoe  Misc.  70  Shep.  Woe 
has  end,  when  'tis  alone :  But  in  woman  never  none.  Nint. 
Say  of  Woman  worst  ye  can,  What  prolongs  their  woe,  but 
man? 

1.  Proverbs, 
c  i^MS  Cast.  Persev,  2650  in  Macro  Plays  156  per  wymmen 
am,  are  many  word  ys.  c  x^q  Alphabet  of  Tales  y^t  Socrates 
..sayd  J»at  womman,  ay  l>e  mor  sho  was  bett,  J>e  wars  was 
sho.  xsao  Calisto  ^  Melib.  A  iij  b,  Y t  is  an  old  sayeng 
That  women  be  the  dyuells  netts  and  hed  of  syn.  X54X 
Schole-h.  Women  690  in  Hazl.  E.P.P.  IV.  131  Women  and 
dogges  cause  much  strife.  1545  Taverner  Erasm.  Prov. 
31  b,  Fyrc,  Sec,  Woman,  ihreeuyls.  1589  Puttenham  Engl. 
Poesie  III.  xix.  (Arb.)  239  It. .may  be  likened  to  the  maner 
of  women,  who  as  the  common  saying  is,  will  say  nay  and 
take  it.  Jbid.  xxiv.  297  A  woman  will  wecpe  for  pltie  to  see 
a  gosling  goe  barefoote.  1594  Mirr,  Policy  (1599)  X  ij,  Is  it 
not  an  old  Prouerbe.  That  Women  and  Shippes  are  neuer 
so  perfect  but  still  there  is  somewhat  to  bee  amended,  xspg 
Sandys  Europx  Spec.  (1629)  194  Seeing  as  the  Proverbe  is, 
a  dead  woman  will  haue  foure  to  cary  her  forth.  1639  J. 
Clarke  Parcem.  117  A  woman,  asse,  and  walnut-tree,  the 
more  you  beat  the  better  be.  1659  N.  K.  Proverbs  iioUhree 
Women  make  a  Market,  /bid.  120  Women  laugh  when 
theycan,  weep  when  they  will.  1670  Ray /Vot".  50  A  womans 
work  is  never  at  an  end.  /bid.  54  England  is  the  Paradise 
of  women,  c  xSag  Mrs.  Cameron  The  Cradle  12  You  know 
they  say  '  A  woman's  business  is  never  done.* 

2.  A  female  servant,  esp.  a  lady's  maid  or  per- 
sonal attendant.    Often//,  (false  =  Womenfolk), 

a  766  Poenit,  Abp.  Ecgbert  iv.  in  Thorpe  Laws  (1840)  II. 
i8a  ?ifhwylcwif..hire  wifmanswing3.  cioooMi.r^\cGen, 
XX.  18  God  gcwitnode  ealle  hys  wimmen.  X340  Ayenb.  67 
pis  2enne  is  ine  uele  maneres  ase  ine  sergons  aye  hire  Ihord- 
inges,  ine  wyfmen  aye  hare  leuedis.  C1450  Merlin  v.  90, 
I. .require  that  as  soone  as  it  is  born  that  ye  take  it  to  oon 
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of  youre  moste  secrete  woman.  1565  Cal.  Scott.  Papers 
(1900)  II.  141  lo  play  a  panic  at  a  playe  theie  call  the  biles, 
my  mestres  Beton  and  I  agaynste  the  Quenc  and  my  lord 
Darlye— the  vromen  to  have  the  gayne  of  the  w>-nninges. 
1613  Shaks.  Htn.  Vllf,  I.  iv.  93  Sir  Thomas  BuUens 
Daughter,.. One  of  her  Highnesse  women.  1663  Dsydkk 
ftivai  Lmiies  \.  u,  A  Note  put  privately  into  my  hand  By 
AngeHina's  Woman.  17M  Fieldin«  Tom  y<7M«  vii.  yiii, 
In  Town  I  visit  none  but  the  Women  of  Women  of  gualuy. 
1809  Malxis  Gil  Bias  x.  ix.  fRtldg.)  360  Another  coach  and 
four,  with  Seniphina's  women.  1893  '  Leslie  Keith  Lis- 
i€tk  lit,  I  wonder  ye  dare  put  .such  an  affront  on  me  before 
the  women  !  1898  HiCHKNsi:<7«^.w»^Jx,  From  Mrs.  Crouch, 
ma'am,  her  Grace's  woman.  •.        .    1 

8.  fa.  A  lady-love,  mistress.  Obs,  b.  A  kept 
mistress,  paramour.  , 

13     A'  Aiis.  7567  They  toke  and  slowe  Hirkan  And  yolde 
Kindeleke  his  woman.    isl6iHoBVtr.Castig^ii<?ne*sCour/j^er    j 
III.  (1577)  Q^J»  A  feruent  Diabgue  full  of  the  affection  of  a    1 
louer  with  his  womanne.     1639  J,  S,  CUdamas  25  Agree  to 
bee  my  woman,  and  I  will  consent  to  bee  thy  man.     x666    | 
Pepys  Diary\i  Oct., The  Duke  of  York.,  leaves  off  care  of    i 
business,  what  with  his  woman,  my  Lady  Denham,  and  his    i 
hunting  three  times  a  week.   1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  11.  (Globe)    > 
384  If  any  of  you  take  any  of  these  Women,  as  a  Woman  or 
Wife,  . .  he  shall  lake  but  one.     i9«4  Galsworthv  White 
Monkey  ni.  vii,  They  tell  me  Elderson  keeps  two  women.        | 
4-   A  wife.     Now  only  diaL  and  U,  S.  1 

Cf.  Old  woman  i  b  and  the  corresp.  use  of  waw  (Man  s6.^  8).    | 
c  1450  St.  Cuthhert  (Surtees)  7041  A  night  be  his  woman    | 
\cum  uxore\  he  lay.     1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  11.  ii.  305  See 
the  hell  of  hauing  a  false  woman :  my  bed  shall  be  abus'd. 
a  x6»S  Fletcher  Nice  Valour  11.  i,  A  man  can  in  his  life- 
time  make   but   one   woman.  But   he  can   make  his  fifty 
Queanes  a  month.     1693  Drvden  JuvennlvK.  295  Prepare 
tny  Neck  and  put  it  in  the  Yoke :  But  for  no  mercy  from 
thy  Woman  look.    1765  in  Bucdeuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  1. 416  My  poor  little  woman  has  been  in  the  droop- 
ing mood  for  two  or  three  days.     1841  Thackeray  Gt.  Hog- 
garty  Diiim.  x.  Gates  and  his  woman  thought  that  they 
should  come  for  ard .  .to  help  the  kindest  master  and  missus 
ever  was.     1866  Carlyi.e  Remin.  (1881)  II.  193,  I  persisted 
in  them  to  the  last,  as  did  my  woman.    1897  Kipling  Capt. 
Cour.  vii.  147  He  married  my  woman's  aunt. 
fb.  The  female  mate  of  an  animal.    Obs.  rare. 
1577  GoOGE  HeresbacVs  Hiisb.  iii.  144  b,  The  bee  Goate, 
..by  a  certayne  instinct  of  nature,.. goeth  alwayes  before 
bis  woman. 
6.  The  reverse  of  a  coin  ;  in  reference  to  the  figure 
of  Britannia  (q.v.)  upon  it.     (Cf.  Man  5^,1  17.) 

1785  Grose  Diet.  Vuigar  T.  s. v.  Harpt  Harp . .  is  also  the 
Irish  expression  for  woman,  or  tail,  used  in  tossing  up  in 
Ireland.  1835  UKZYin\x  OUaPodr.,ni-Winm^Thos.  Here 
goes— heads  or  tails?  John,  Woman  for  ever.  1888  *  R. 
Boldrewood'  Robbery  under  Arms  xi,  I  pulled  out  a 
shilling.  *If  it's  head  we  go,  Jim;  if  it's  woman,  we  stay 
here." 

H.  attrib.  and  Comb, 
6.  a.  Simple  attrib.  =  '  of  or  characteristic  of  a 
woman  or  women,  feminine,  womanly  *. 

X54a  Udall  Erastn.  Apoph,  29  The  woman  sexe  is  no  lesse 
apte  to  leame  al  maner  thynges  then  menne  are.  i6ai  Lady 
M.  Wroth  Urania  104  Woman  modestie  kept  her  silent. 
x6m  Fletcher  Prophetess  in.  iii,  You'll  find  it  but  a  woman- 
fit  to  try  ye.  1631  Heywood  1st  Pt.  Fair  Maid  of  West 
in.  i.  31  Id  this  woman  shape  lie  cudgell  thee.  1736  Pope 
Odyss.  XIX.  82  Into  the  woman-state  asquint  to  pry.  i8io 
Scott  Lady  of  L.\.  xxvi.  The  only  man,  in  whom  a  foe  My 
woman-mercy  would  not  know.  184s  Clough  Poems,  'O 
©«bs  p^tTo.  irou  7,  I  shall  see  thy  soft  brown  eyes  dilate  to 
wakening  woman  thought  1846  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  ^ane 
Welsh  Carlyle  (1924)  278  What  a  contrast  I  often  think 
betwixt  that  woman  and  Geraldine  1  the  opposite  poles  of 
woman-nature  1  1883  Browning  Joch,  Hakkadosh -^loThQ 
woman-nature— the  soft  sway  Of  undefinable  omnipotence 
O'er  our  strong  male-stuff.  1895  Outing  (U.S.)  XXVI.  346/2 
The  next  moment  he  had  taken  the  fair  woman  face  between 
his  hands.  i89sCaM.  ;T/a^,Dec.  453  Her  shrewd  woman-wit. 
1897  '  H.  S.  Merriman  '  In  Kedar's  Tents  xxvL  headings 
Womaocraft. 

b.  appos.  (a)  =  *  female  *,  esp,  with  designations 
of  occupation  or  profession. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  29420  If  t«>u  wit  H  woman  frend  Find 
clerk  he  doand  dede  vn-hende.  138a  Wyclif  x  Kings  xvii. 
9  A  womman  widowe.  £1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  (1886) 
33  A  womman-paynym  )>at  was  his  moder.  14. .  Lat.'Eng. 
Voc,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  600/47  Sacerdotissa  patrina^  a  worn- 
mangossyb.  1530  Palsgr.  289/2  Woman  coke,  cuisiniere, 
tSty  MoRYSON  Itin.  i.  258  The  famous  woman  poet  Sapho. 
163a  Brome  Court  Beggar  v.  ii.  (1653)  S  3  b,  What  Woman 
Monster's  this?  1659  D.  Pell  Improv.  Sea  Ep.  Ded.  d  j, 
Wee  are  so  wise  now,  that  wee  have  our  woman  Politicians. 
1675  T.  Brooks  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  442  A  woman- 
mart>T  who.,  offered  herself  to  martyrdom.  x68o  Shadwell 
{title)  The  Woman-Captain,  1693  Drydbn  Juvenal  v\.  Note 
31  A  Woman-Grammarian,  who  corrects  her  Husband  for 
speaking  false  Latin.  1697— y^neis  xi.  096  [1016]  A  Woman 
Warrior  was  too  strong  for  thee.  1706  Prior  Ode  to  Queen 
XXVI,  The  Woman  Chief  is  Master  of  the  War.  1717  Pope 
/Had  IX.  756  One  Woman-Slave  was  ravish 'd  from  thy  Arms. 
1805  Forsyth  Beauties  Scot,  II.  54  A  woman-shearcr, 
through  the  harvest,  is  reckoned  equal  to  the  rent  of  a 
cottage  and  yard,  1847  Tennyson  Princess  iv.  540  The 
Princess  with  her  monstrous  woman-guard.  1859  Geo.  Eliot 
Adam  Bede  I,  Lisbeth's  obstinate  refusal  to  have  any  woman- 
helper  in  the  house.  1877  Black  Green  Past,  i,  With 
scarcely  a  woman-firiend  in  the  world. 

t  (^)  =  '  having  the  character  of  a  woman,  femi- 
nine, womanly;  effeminate'.    Obs. 

a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  in.  xxv,  (191-2)  497  Rather  then 
onely  shew  her  seife  a  woman-lover  in  fruitles  lamentations. 
1635-56  Cowley  Davidtis  i.  319,  I  have  been  a  pious  fool, 
a  Woman-King. 

{c)  With  names  of  animals,  forming  designations 
of  creatures  having  the  qualities  or  properties  of 
a  woman  and  of  the  particular  animal. 
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a  16.5  FuTCHER  Womans  Prist  IV.  iv,  L.know  her  To 
be  a  Woman-wolfe  by  transmigration.  1673  Lady  s  CalliHg 
1  iii  §  23  Nothing  can  be  more  unnatural,  more  odious,  then 
a  woman-tiger.  1889  RiDKR  Haggard  Allan's  Wife  xi, 
The  brutes,  acting  under  the  direction  of  that  woman- 
monkey.  1893  RoDWAY  Hand-bk,  Brit.  Guiana  67  How 
such  an  unwieldy  creature  (as  the  manatee),  .could  ever 
have  been  figured  as  a  woman-fish  can  hardly  be  understood 
by  anyone  who  has  seen  it. 

C.  objective,  as  woman-follower,  -killer,  t  -quel- 
ler,  -scomer,  -slayer,  -spiter,  -worship,  -worshipper, 
-wronger;  also  woman-bearing,  -churching,  -de- 
grading, -despising,  -flogging,  -murdering,  ■\-quel- 
ling  adjs. :  similative  and  parasynthetic,  as  womcm- 
faced,  -fair,  -headed,  -hearted,  -proud,  -vested  adjs. ; 
instrumental,  as  woman-bred,  -built,  -conquered, 
-daunted,  -governed,  -made,  -ridden,  -tended  adjs. 

1848  TuACKERAV  Van.  Fair  xxxviii,  The  boy  grew  up 
delicate,  sensitive,  imperious,  *woman.bred.  1847  Tennyson 
Princess  iv.  466  A  new-world  Babel,  *woman-built.  a  1693 
Urquhart's  Rabelais  m.  xli.  336  An  uprising  or  *Woman 
Churching  Treatment.  1847  Tennyson  Princess  HI.  333 
*Woman-conquer'd  [stood]  there  The  bearded  Victor  of  ten- 
thousand  hymns.  1598  Rowlands  Betraying-  Christ,  etc. 
D  iv,  "VVoman-daunted  Peter.  1895  G.  Allen  IVoman 
who  did  (1906)  84  Their  own  vile  *woman.degrading  and 
prostituting  morality.  1610  Hkaley  St.  Aug.  Citie  o/God 
686  Ausonius  makes  her  [k.  the  Sphinx),  ."woman-faced. 
l86«  Lytton  Lost  Tales  Miletus  96  Beside  him  sate  An 
image  *woman.fair.  1794  Southey  Coleridge's  Fall  of 
Robespierre  111.  181  The  *woman-govern'd  Roland.  1902 
igth  Cent.  Dec.  9B9  The  "woman-headed  serpent.  1813 
H.  G.  Knight  Alashtar  iil.  xiii,  Well  may  the  mild,  the 
•woman-hearted  fail.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xxix. 
Having  a  firm  conviction  in  his  own  mind  that  he  was  a 
•woman-kiUer  and  destined  to  contjuer.  1597  Shaks.  3  Hen. 
IV,  II.  i.  5B  Thou  art. .a  Man-queller,  and  a  *woman-quel- 
Icr.  1611  J.  Davies  Sco.  Folly  (Grosart)  lo/i  Bossus  the 
woman-queller.  1852  Thackeray  Esmond  il.  iv,  A  weak 
priest-ridden,  "woman-ridden  man.  1591  Harington  Orl. 
Fur.  XXIX,  xxxii.  He  had  prou'd  him  selfe  a  "woman-slayre. 
1847  Mrs.  Gore  Castles  in  Air  y,  A  perpetual  sense  of 
aggression  had  converted  me,  not  into  a  woman-hater,  but 
a  "woman-spiter.  1857  Ld.  Dufferin  Lett.  High  Lat.  vL  36 
The  elegance  and  comfort  of  a  "woman-tended  home.  X847 
Tennyson  Princess  iv.  163  "Woman-vested  as  I  was.  1848 
Kingsley  Saint's  'frag.  Introd.  p.  xviii.  The  "woman-wor- 
ship of  chivalry.  1856  Reade  Nearer  too  Late  ix.  Next 
Lady-day,  as  the  *  woman-worshipper  calls  it.  XS96  Spenser 
y^  ^..vl.  vii.  7  Foule  "womanwronger. 
7.  Special  comb.:  twoman-aotor,(a)  an  actress; 
{b")  an  actor  who  takes  women's  parts  ;  woman- 
boat  =.  women's  boat  (lo)  ;  woman-body  dial., 
a  person  of  the  female  sex,  woman  j  woman-born 
a.,  born  of  woman;  woman-dangler,  one  who 
dangles  after  women  ;  +  woman- errant,  one  who 
goes  after  women  ;  woman-grown  a.,  that  has 
become  a  woman ;  f  woman-houss  Sc,  a  laundry : 
see  also  women-house  (9  c);  f  woman-keeper, 
a  female  nurse  ;  f  woman -louper  Sc,  a  whore- 
monger; woman-mad  a.,  mad  after  women; 
woman-man,  an  effeminate  man,  or  one  who  in 
some  way  resembles  a  woman  ;  woman-market, 
a  place  for  the  sale  {lit.  or  Jig.)  of  women ;  woman- 
movement,  the  movement  for  the  emancipation  of 
women,  or  the  recognition  and  extension  of  women's 
rights;  woman-palaver  African,  illicit  commerce 
with  a  woman  or  women ;  woman-physician,  (o) 
a  woman's  doctor ;  (b)  a  woman-doctor ;  woman- 
post,  a  female  messenger  or  courier ;  woman- 
raving  a.  =  woman-mad ;  f  woman-reputation, 
reputation  with  women  ;  ■)■  woman-shoemaker,  a 
maker  of  women's  shoes  ;  woman-slaughter,  the 
killing  of  a  woman  by  a  human  being  ;  woman- 
suffirage,  the  right  of  women  to  vote  in  public 
affairs  ;  hence  woman-suffragist,  an  advocate  of 
woman-suffrage ;  "t"  woman-surgeon,  one  who 
beautifies  women  by  the  aid  of  paints,  washes,  etc. ; 
i  woman-tired  a.  [Tike  z).2  2],  hen-pecked ; 
f  {on)  woman-ways,  -wise  advs.,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  woman  or  women. 

1739  Gibber  Apol.  (1756)  I  [.  146  (Dial,  old  Plays)  Alexander 
Goffe,  the  "woman-actor  at  Blackfriers  . .  used  to  be  the 
jackall.  1895  KiPunG 3nd  yungle  Bk.  146  Big  skin'*woinan- 
boats ',  when  the  dogs  and  the  babies  lay  among  the  feet 
of  the  rowers.  1818  Scott  Nrt.  Midi,  x,  It  wa^  an  awkward 
thing  for  a  "woman-body  to  l)e  standing  among  bundles  o' 
barkened  leather  her  lane,  selling  saddles  and  bridles.  1887 
Hall  Caine  Deemster  xii.  The  young  woman-body  is  dead 
in  child-bed.  1781  Cowper  Charity  181  Canst  thou. .Buy 
what  is  "woman-born,  and  feel  no  shame?  1842  J.  Wilson 
Chr.  North  (1857)  I.  217  Nor  in  those  days  needed  he  [sc. 
Burns]  help  from  woman-born.  1850  Fraser's  Mag.  Nov. 
508/2  That  when  his  back  is  turned  the  Senecas  may  not 
call  him  a  thief  as  well  as  a  *woman-dangIer.  1628  Shirley 
Witty  Fair  One  IL  ii,  What  make  you  here,  my  "woman 
errant  ?  1783  Burns  Cotter's  Sat.  Nt.  iv.  Their  Jenny, 
"woman-grown,  In  youthfu*  bloom.  1864  Tennyson  Ayl' 
wer's  F.  jo8  The  maiden  woman-grown.  1616  Reg.  Mag. 
Sig.  Scot.  555/2  Cameram  lie  "woman-hous.  I7S4  State  of 
Process,  Mrs.  Forbes  v.  D.  Scot  (Jam.)  Water  lying  on  the 
floors  of  the  woman-house  and  kitchen.  1552  Wriothesley 
Chron.  (Camden)  II.  80  Eetwene  euery  xx  children  [of 
Christ's  Hospital]  [there  was)  one  "woman  keeper.  1630 
?Dekker  Blncke  Rod  {■iaii)2\-j  No  Women-keepers  to  rob 
you  of  your  Goods,  or  to  hasten  you  to  your  End.  a  1568  in 
Bannntyne  MS.  (Hunter.  Club)  419  A  "woman  lowpar, 
landless.  1848  Buckley  Iliad  249  Accursed  Paris,  "woman, 
mad,  seducer.    1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iii.  1,  Voca- 
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tion  344  May  one  hope..  In  *  Woman-Men  a  manly  Con- 
stancie?  i63X  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Superbiz  Elagellum 
C6,  The  Woman-man,  Man-woman,  chuse  you  whether, 
The  Female-male,  Male-female,  both,  yet  neither.  1889 
Tennyson  On  one  ivko  aj/ected  an  effeminate  manner  4 
Hut  friend,  man-woman  is  not  woman-man.  1760-78  H. 
Bbookk  Fool  ofQual.  (1809)  III.  103  Another  lady  then 
demanded,  if  we  had  nota  *woman-market.  1864TENNYSON 
Aylmer's  F.  348  He  never  yet  had  set  his  t!au;^hter  forth 
Here  in  the  woman-markets  of  tlie  west.  1898  Daily  News 
14  Dec  5/1  It  is  in  educational  affairs  that  the  *Woman 
Movement  appears  to  be  making  the  most  progress.  1897 
HiNDE  Congo  Arabs  32  What  every  African  traveller  knows 
as  '•woman-palaver  .  1533  MS.S.  Dk.  Rutland  (Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.)  IV.  274  To  a  *woman  phisician..iijj.  iiijrf. 
1391  H.  Smith  Prepar.  Marr.  76  To  helpe  him  in  his  sick- 
nesse,  like  a  woman  Phisition.  1625  Hart  Anat.  (Jr.  11.  vi. 
85  Much  lesse  then  the  ignorant  Empiricke,  the  peticoate  or 
woman-physitian.  1595  Shaks.  yehn  1.  i.  218  But  who  comes 
in  such  haste  in  riding  robes?  What  ""woman  post  is  this? 
i6a6  Raleigh's  Ghost  in  Ilarl.  Misc.  (Malli.)  III.  547  How 
he  [sc.  Gondomar] . .  answered  the  expectation . .  of . .  the  king 
.  .shall  be  declared  upon  the  next  return  of  the  woman-post, 
which  passeth  betwixt  the  English  and  the  Spanish  Jesuits. 
1847  Tennyson  Princess  iv.  357  A  woman-post  in  flying  rai- 
ment. 1848  Buckley  Ilictd  50  Cursed  Pans,  thou  *woman. 
raving  seducer.  ax64xBp.  Mountacu  y^c/i-^-yi/c;/.  vii. (1642) 
395  To  which  popular  credit  and  *  wo  man-reputation  they 
attained . .  by  their  saint-seeming  sanctity.  1704  Lond,  Gaz. 
No.  4003/4  Robert  Fleetwood,  a  *Woman  Shoemaker,  X639 
J.  Taylor  {Water  P.)  Crabtree  Led.  82  Least  there  should 
be  man-slaughter,  or  *woman-slaughter  committed.  1720 
T.  Gordon  Humourist  I.  169  But  only  be  deem'd  Woman- 
slaughter.  1844  J.  T.  Hewlett  Parsons ?f  W.\x^  They  had 
never  heard  of  a  verdict  of  woman-slaughter  in  their  lives. 
1867  Times  ir  Apr.  12/1  *Woman  Suffrage.  [Text  of  two 
petitions.!  1888  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  26  Jan.  lo/i  The  sunflower 
Lidge  ..has  been  adopted  by  the  I»wa  *woman  suffragists. 
1628  FoRu  Lover's  Mel.  i.  ii,  Pel.  My  nurse  was  a  "woman- 
surgeon. ..  ^/:tf.  A  she-surgeon,  which  is  in  effect  a  meere 
matter  of  colours.  1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  11.  iii.  74  Thou 
dotard,  thou  art  *woman-tyr'd:  vnroosted  By  thy  dame 
Partlet  heere.  rtX568  Bannatyue  vl/A".  (Hunter.  Club)  174 
With  welwet  bordour  abowt  his  threidbair  coit,  On  *woman- 
wayis  weill  toyit  abowt  his  west.  1865  Swinburne  Atalanta 
2308  This  man  Died  *woman-wise. 

8.  Comb,  with  woniatis.,  as  womans  \poet^ 
tailor  \  -woman's  "bosX  —  women' s  boat  (see  10); 
"woman'smanjalady'smanjagallant;  twoman*s- 
xneadwort  =  Meadwobt  2. 

1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  iiyjt)  s.v.  Canoe^  Umiak, 
the  "woman  Vboat.  1599  Breton  WilcfWit  (Grosart)  57/1, 
I  thinke  it  belter  to  bee  thought  a  good  *womans  man  than 
an  ill  mans  woman.  1693  Congreve  Old  Bach.  iv.  xiii, 
Railing  is  the  best  quahncaiion  in  a  woman's  man.  X7XI 
Steele  Sped.  Na  156  p  i  The  Woman's  Man  is  a  Person  in 
his  Air  and  Behaviour  quite  different  from  the  rest  of  our 
Species.  1729  T.  Cooke  Tales,  tic.  93  And  him  the  Women 
call'd  a  Woman's  Alan.  1818  Fessenden  Ladies'  Monitor 
31  Nor  will  I  sanction  any  plan  T'annihilate  your  pretty 
woman's  man.  a  1400-50  Stockholm  Med.  MS.  If.  209 
Freynch  cresse  or  *wymmannys  medewourih.  1620  B.  Jon- 
SON  Masque,  Ne^vs  fr.  Ne7v  World  (164 1)  42  Chro.  Is  he 
a  Mans  Poet,  or  a  *  Womans  Poet  I  pray  you?  z  He.  Is 
there  any  such  difference?  Fac-  Many,  as  betwixt  your 
mans  "laylor,  and  your  womans  'iaylor.  1597  Shaks.  ^  Hen. 
IVy  III.  li.  161  What  Trade  art  thou  Feeble?  Feeble.  A 
*Womans  Taylor  sir. 

9.  Comb,  with  women  :  a.  appos.,  serving  as 
plurals  of  combs,  with  woman  (see  6  b,  7)' 

13..  Cursor  M.  2672  (Gott.)  pat  ilke  lym  quar-with  J>at 
bai  er  kend  fra  wimmen  kith.  138a  Wyclif  z  Sam.  xix.  35, 
I  may  here . .  the  vois  of  men  syngers  and  of  wymmen  syngers. 
X494  in  Housek.  Ord.  (1790)  125  1  he  wocmen  officers  for  to 
receave  it  in  the  chamber.  1577  'r-  Bullinger's  Decades 
(1592)  1044  There  is  in  the  Church  an  order  of  women 
ministers  called  women-deacons.  1588  Kyd  Househ.  Phil. 
Wks.  (1901)  273  Homer,  who.  .brought  Penelope  and  Circes 
in  the  number  of  women  weauers.  1600  J .  Pory  tr.  Leo's 
Africa  III.  148  The  third  kinde  of  diuiners  are  women- 
witches,  c  x6io  Women  Saints  (i826)  30  The  moste  famous 
women  saints.  1614  Purchas  Pilgrimage  v.  xvii.  (ed.  2)  542 
Tenwomen-staues.  x622PEACHAMOw///.C^«//.i.  11  Women 
Doctors  (of  whom  for  the  most  part  there  is  more  danger, 
then  of  the  worst  disease  it  selfe).  X62S  Hakt  Anat.  Ur.  i. 
i.  8  By  the  aduice  of  her  women-gossips.  163a  Brome  Court 
Beggar  V.  ii.(i653)  Sab, Women- Actors  now  grow  in  request, 
1661  Walton  A  ngler  xviii.  (ed.  3)  233  A  Sticklebag . .  is  good 
..  only  to  make  sport  for  boyes  and  women-Anglers.  177X 
T.  Hull  Sir  W.  Harrington  (1797)  III.  226  A  parcel  of 
women- relations.  1859  Geo.  Euot  Adam  Bede  xiii,  These 
poor  silly  women-things.  1893  Did.  Nat.  Biogr.  XXXIV. 
200  A  procession,  chiefly  of  women- workers.  1898  Daily 
News  2  Dec.  5/1  The  Guild  of  Women-Binders. 

b.  objective,  etc.  synonymous  with  the  corresp. 
combs,  with  woman  (see  6  c,  7)- 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1768)  IV.  159  As  Daughters 
will  (when  womcn-grown  especially).  1753-4  —  Grandison 
IV.  xiii.  81  These  women-frightening  heroes.  1856 '  C  Bede  * 
Tales  of  Coll.  Life,  Long-P'eu.  Vigil  x.  The  Morning  Post 
..devoted.,  half  a  column  to  these  women-absorbing  topics. 
X896  Daily  Neivs  26  Dec.  3/2  A  nation  of  women-supported 
j    men. 

I       c.  Special  comb.  :  women-houso  Sc,  a  build- 
j    ing  set  apart  for  women  only ;  +  ■women-matters 
1  //.,  matters  relating  to  women ;   women-men  //. 
!    (see    woman-many    7);     f  worn  en- sleepers   pt.y 
female    nurses    (cf.    woman-keeper    in    sense    7)  ; 
t women-strikers  //.   [Striker  sb.  2d],  prosti- 
tutes; women -suflPrage  «=  woman-suffrage  (see  7). 
179*  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  II,  149  At  these  [bleach-]  fields,., 
there  are  a  number  of  women  not  having  families,  nor  residing 
i    ill    families,  but   in  *  women-houses,   so  called,  erected  on 
I    purpose,     c  1865  J.  Shaw  in  R.  Wallace  Country  Schoolm^ 
'    (1899)  154  Large  central  buildings  of  the  public  works  called 
I    'women-bouses*.    163a  B.  Jonson  Magn,  Lady  iv.  ii,  Keep 
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these  *women*matters . .  in  our  own  verge.  1864  Meredith 
Emilia  xxxvt,  Are  there  men-women  and  *women  men?.. 
have  we  changed  parts  to-night?  1630  ?D£KK£r  Z,o;i<fic7M 
looke  ^ac>t  (1925)  190  When  the  Eell  hath  ceast  tolling  for 
thee,  and  thy  *  Women-sleepers  leaue  gaping  for  thy  Linnen. 
1665  Needham  Med.  Medicins  73  [Zacutus]  hardly  grants 
any  possibility  of  *Women-strikers  escaping  [pox],  1867 
Times  4  Mar.  6/4  Mr.  Mill  upon  *Women  Suffrage, 

10,  Comb,  with  W(7w/tf«'^  :  woineaVboat,aboat 
to  be  used  by  women  only  =  Oomiak  ;  women's 
courses,  f  evil  =  Catamekia;  i"women's-kius, 
of  the  female  sex ;  women's  men,  pi,  of  woman^s 
man  (see  8);  women's  buSiBiSQ= woman-suffrage 
(see  7). 

i8a3  ScoRESBY  yrw/.  p.  xxx,  They  had  made  a  three  years 
excursion  along  the  eastern  coast  in  a  *women's-boat.  1615 
Cbooke  Body  of  Man  62  Where  wee  apply  cupping  glasses 
to  bring  down  womens  courses.  1379  MS.  Glouc.  Cathedr, 
79, 1,  iv.  2  b»  Menstrua.  In  Englyssh  *wymmensyvell.  1534 
Willof  Sir  IK  Bui/tr  [Somciset  Ho.),  Euerye  of  my  ser- 
uauntes  aswell  menskynes  as  *  women  skj-nnes.  171a  Addison 
Spect.  Na  536  F  a  That  part  of  Mankind  who  axe  known 
by  the  Name  of  the  "Womens-Men  or  Beaus.  1781  R. 
King  Mod.  Lond,  Spy  59  We  now  drank  our  tea,  which, 
to  what  are  called  women's  men,  is  at  that  time  of  the 
evening  generally  very  agreeable.  z868  Times  11  May  J0/4 
A  branch  of  the  National  Society  for  *Women's  Suffrage. 

Woman  (wu*man),  V,     [f.  prec] 

+ 1.  Early  nonce-uses.  a.  intr.  To  become 
woman-like;  with  it^  to  behave  as  a  woman,  be 
womanly,  b,  trans.  To  make  like  a  woman  in 
weakness  or  subservience.  C.  pa*pple*  Accom- 
panied by  a  woman,  d.  To  msUce  'a  woman*  of, 
deprive  of  virginity. 

1595  T.  Edwards  Cephalus  (1878)  55  Her  courage  was  euen 
then  a  wornanning.  1601  Shaks. --I//i  ^F^// iii.ii.  53, 1  haue 
felt  so  many  quirkes  ofioy  and  greefe,  That  the  first  face  of 
neither  on  the  start  Can  woman  me  vntoo't.  1604  —  0th. 
III.  iv.  195,  L.thinke  it  no  addition  nor  my  wish  To  haue 
him  see  me  woman *d.  161 1  Hevwood  Golden  Age  iii.  i. 
G  I  b,  I  woman'd  first  Calisto,  and  made  thee  A  grand- 
father. 1613  Daniel  Hymen's  Tri,  iii.  ii,This  day  I  should 
Haue  seene  my  daughter  Siluia  how  she  would  Haue 
womand  iL 

2.  trans.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  women ;  to 
equip  with  a  staff  of  women,    (After  Mak  vS) 

1706  Mrs.  Centlivrk  Bassei-TabU  Epil.,  The  Ship's  well 
mann'd,  and  not  ill  Woman'd  neither.  1830  Wheaton  JmL 
271  The  tops  of  the  houses  were  manned  and  womaned  for 
many  a  square.  1865  Burritt  Walk  to  Lands  End  108 
A  sea-boat  womanned  by  a  set  of  Grace  Darlings.  1894 
Daily  Tel,  7  Aug.  5/2  Our  hospitals,,  .not  manned,  but 
womanned,  with  intelligent  nurses. 

3.  To  address  as  *  woman  * :  see  prec.  i  d. 
So  to  dear  ivoman^  to  address  as  '  dear  woman '. 

1740  Richardson  Pamela  U.  269  She  call'd  her  another 
time  Fat-face  and  woman'd  her  most  violently.  x%%^  Blackw. 
Mag.  XI,  399  Whom  call  you  woman  ?  Dare  to  woman  me  I 
1883  X>.  Cook  Paul  FosUr's  Dau,  iii.  Don't  come  dear 
womaning  of  me. 

Woxnan-cliild.  arch,    PLwo-men-child- 

ren.     [Woman  sb.  6  b.]     A  female  child. 

1558  T.  Watson  7  Sacram.  iii.  15  If  it  be  a  woman  childe, 
than  let  the  christener  say  thus,  [etc.J.  1560  Becon  AVw 
Catech.  VI.  Wks.  1564  I.  537  It  is  expedient,  y'.  .scholes  for 
women  children  be  erected.  16*5  K.  Long  tr.  Barclay's 
Argents  IV.  viii.  265  The  women,  by  stealth,  put  a  woman- 
child  into  the  Princes  cradle.  1765  Blackstone  Ct'w^M.  I. 
xvii,  449  The  father  might .  .assign  a  guardian  to  any  woman- 
child  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  18*5  J.  N  eal  Bro.  jonathatt 
1. 183  Such  a  temper — in  one  so  young — ..a  child— a  woman- 
child.  1866  Lytion  Lost  Tales  Miletus  loZ  An  aged  king, 
to  whom  the  fates  had  spared  But  one  fair  woman-child. 

Woxnandom  (wu-mandam).  [f.  Woman  f^.+ 
-DOM.]     The  realm  of  women  ;  womankind. 

1838  Nrtu  Monthly  Mag.  LI  1 1. 452  The  whole  womandom 
of  the  rooms  is  up  in  arms.  1891  Ptctoriai  World  31  Oct. 
19/1,  I  had  a  special  brief  for  Fashion  in  the  High  Court  of 
SVomandom. 

Womanfolly  (wumanfuli),  adv.  [f.  Woman 
sb.  after  manfii!ly.'\  With  womanly  courage  or 
perseverance;  like  a  woman  of  spirit. 

i8aa  Blackw.  Mag.  XII.  660  Do  all  manfully  and  woman- 
fuHyt  good  ladies  and  gentlemen,  without  let  or  gainsay. 
xb4  SouTHBV  Let.  to  john  May  29  Aug.  in  Life  (1849)  1. 
140  This  she  resisted  most  womanfully.  1870  Tyndaix 
Imag.  Sci.  25  You  will  manfully  and  womanfully  prolong 
your  invest  igations. 

WomaXL-lia  ter.  Also  (in  pi.)  women-.  One 
who  hates  women  ;  a  misogynist, 

1607  [Fletcher]  (title)  The  Woman  Hater.  1639  Massin. 
CER  Picture  II.  ii,  Surely,  madam,  I  am  no  woman-hater, 
1698  Collier  fmmor.  Stage  iv.  171  This  Coarseness  [toward 
women]  does  not  alwaies  come  from  Clowns,  and  Women- 
haters.  I7a8  Swift  ^rnt.  Mod,  LoiiyZ  Against  the  sex  to 
write  a  satire,  And  brand  me  for  a  woman-hater.  1877  '  Rita' 
Vivienne  i.  i,  I  should  scarcely  think  that  the  sudden  intro- 
duction of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman . .  into  your  domestic 
life  was  quite  welcome  to  such  a  woman-hater  as  yourself. 

+  Woiuaxiliead.  Obs.  or  rare  arch,  P'orms 
and  ctym.  :  see  Woman  sb.  and  -head,    =  next. 

C1374  Chaucer  Ami,  if  Arc.  299  (Fairf.  MS.)  And  sbal  I 
prey,  and  weyvc  womanhedc?  c  1386  —  Knt.'s  T.  890  The 
queene  anon  for  verray  wommannede  Can  for  io  wepe. 
C1386  —  Man  o/Laiv's  T.  753  Thow  glorie  of  womman- 
hedc,  thow  faire  may.    <:i448  Hoccleve  Min.  Poems  (1892) 

;oTo  recommande  me,, To  hir  bcnignc&  humble  wommap- 
_iede,  C1470  Henry  Wallace  v.  691  Fra  Inglismen  to  saifT 
my  womanneid.  1496-7  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  126  She 
Is  amyable  and  eockI,  with  great  wysdomc  and  womanhead. 
1508  Dunbar  Gold.  Targe  160  Suete  Womanhedc  I  saw 
cum  in  presence.  1570  Drant  Serin.  D  vlij  b,  The  Church 
of  Christ  is  a  woman,  and  hath  womanhead  towardes  her 
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beloued.  15()7  in  J.  MelviUs  Autoh.  fy  Diary  (Wodrow 
Soc.)  432  Deir  damiselles  I  leave  af  your  dreirie  mean,  And 
grow  in  godlines  to  womanhead.  x6»7  Draytom  Moon-calf 
Agincourt  etc.  165  When  I  sawe  her  rampant  to  transcend 
All  woinenhead  [j/c],  a  1631  Donnk  Relique  3  Graves  have 
learn'd  that  woman-head  To  be  to  more  then  one  a  Bed. 
1894  J.  Davidson  Ballads  <5-  Songs  3  Now  you  surely  know 
The  wrongs  of  womanhead  At  last  are  fairly  dead. 

Womanliood  (wu'manhud).  Forms  and  etym.; 
see  Woman  sb.  and  -hood. 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  woman. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  i.  283  Alle  here  lymes  so  wel 
answerynge  Weren  to  womanhode.  1568  Grafton  Chron. 
II.  545  She.  .jcontrarie  to  Gods  lawe,  and  the  honest  estate 
of  womanhood,  was  clothed  in  mans  apparell.  1598  Shaks. 
Merry  W,  iv.  ii.  220  May  we  with  the  warrant  of  woman- 
hood,.pursue  him  with  any  further  reuenge?  18*3  Byron 
yuan  IX.  Ixxi,  Her  womanhood  In  its  meridian.  1859TENNY. 
SON  Marr.  Geraint  176  She.,  with  all  grace  Of  womanhood 
and  queenhood,  answer'd  him,  i860  Hauthornb  Marble 
Faun  V,  Her  first  conception  of  the  stem  Jewess  had.  .been 
that  of  perfect  womanhood. 

b.  The  state  of  being  a  grown  woman;  the  period 
of  life  succeeding  to  girlhood. 

1608  Willet  Hexapla  Exod.  470  Si  appareant  in  ea 
signa  Pitbertatis^  if  the  signes  of  her  womanhood  appeared. 
171J  Steele  Sped.  No.  534  r  i  This  has  been  my  Stale, 
till  I  came  toward  Years  of  Womanhood.  1784  Cowpkr 
Task  IV.  227  Misses ..  assume  the  dress  Of  womanhood. 
1848  \i\QVi's.^%  Dombey  xlvii,  The  change  from  childhood  to 
womanhood.  1893  Crockett  Stickit  Minister  40  Janet 
grew  to  womanhood  without  a  sweetheart. 

{J>)  attrib,  in  womanhood  suffrage^  formerly  freq. 
used  (after  Manhood  7)  for  woman-suffrage 
(Woman  sb,  7). 

189a  Daily  Neivs  28  Apr.  3/a  A  future  system  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  suffrage. 

2.  The  disposition,  character,  or  qualities  natural 
to  a  woman  or  womankind ;  womanliness. 

c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  1041  Dido^  If  that  god . .  Wolde  han 
a  loue  for  beaute  &  goodnesse  And  womanhod  [?'.  r.  woman- 
hedc} &  trouthe.  155J  HuLOET,  Womanhode,  tnuliebritas, 
1590  Greene  Never  too  late  1,  (1600)  E  a,  Courage  is  knowne 
in  extremities,  womanhood  in  distresse.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen, 
IV^wx.  ii'u  125  There's  neyther  Faith,'rruth,  nor  Woman-hood 
in  me  else.  z6xi  Brathwait  Nat,  Etnbassie  160  To  trans- 
gresse  the  bounds  of  womanhood.  1755  Johnson,  Woman- 
hood^ Womanhead^  the  character  and  collective  qualities  of 
a  woman.  Obsolete.  1840  Dickens  Old  Cur.  Shop  xxxiii, 
Miss  Brass's  maiden  modesty  and  gentle  womanhood.  x886 
RusKtN  Prmterita  I.  viii.  255  My  mother.. had  sympathy 
with  every  passion  of  true  womanhood. 

3.  Women  collectively,  womankind. 

iSa3  Skeltom  GarL  Laurel  992  Maydenly  demure,  Of 
womanhode  the  lure.  1718  Freethinker  No.  39  They  con- 
tribute to  make  this  kind  of  Womanhood  more  universal, 
than  it  would  otherwise  be.  1858  Miss  Mulock  Woman's. 
Th,  71  The  infinite  wrongs,  errors,  and  sufferings  of  this 
mass  of  womanhood.  1889  Skrine  Metn.  Thrinz 20^  Up- 
pingham  womanhood  must  next  be  taught  to  cook. 

Womanish  (wu'manij),  a,    [-ishI  3.] 

L  Of  or  belonging  to  a  woman  or  women;  a 
woman's  ;  used  or  done  by  women.     Now  rare. 

1390  Cower  Con/.  I.  58  With  so  swete  a  stevene  Lik  to  the 
melodie  of  bevene  In  wommanysshe  vois  thei  singe.  1555 
Lady  Vane  in  Foxe  A.  ^  ^/.  (1563)  1445/1, 1,  .doe  prepare,. 
my  womanishe  backe  to  their  burthens  of  reproufe.  1610 
A.  Cooke  Pofie  Joan  100  They  might  haue  pretended  that 
they  would  not  be  subtect  to  a  womanish  and  an  whorish 
gouernment.  1624  Heywood  Gunaik.  ill.  130  Spinning, 
weaving,  and  the  like  womanish  chares,  a  i66x  Holyday 
yuvenal  n.  Notes  (1673)  25  That  this  w.-is  a  Womanish  wear 
may  be  seen  by  the  same  Authors  97.  £  p.  of  his  i.  L.  1678 
Cudworth  Intell.  Syst,  I.  iv.  342  Peplutn  is  properly  a 
womanish  Pall  or  Veil.  1896  F.  Harrison  in  igtn  Cent, 
Mar.  501  A  separate  degree^ooferring  and  exclusively 
womanish  universiiy. 

2.  Characteristic  of  or  proper  to  a  woman  or 
women  ;  womanly,  feminine. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  694  Tho  wordes  and  I>o  wom- 
mannyssh  \v.r.  womanliche]  J»ynges.  1390  GowtR  Con/.  I. 
72  Wherof  in  wommanysshe  dred*:  Sche  wok  and  nyste  what 
to  rede.  Ibid,  III.  304  Sche  wolde  hire  goode  name  kepe 
For  feere  of  wommanysshe  schame.  1513  More  Rich,  III 
Wks.  46/x  The  mothers  drede  and  womannishe  feare.  a  1568 
Ascham  Scholetn.  i.  (.\rb.)  39  A  voice,  not  softe,  weaxe, 
piping,  womannishe,  but  audible,  stronge,  and  manlike.  1606 
0.  Woodcock  Lives  Emperors  in  Hist.  Ivstine  K  k4,  Her 
priuat  matters  she  had  beene  able  to  gouerne  easily  by  her 
owne  womannish  wisedome.  1611  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Maid's 
Trag.  I,  She  has  a  brother..  Like  her,  a  face  as  womanish  as 
hers.  1706  Kennett  Hist,  Eng.  III.  784  He  had  a  particu- 
lar Averseness  to  Dancing,  and  all  Womanish  Exercises. 
171a  Addison  Sped.  No,  363  f  9  Eve's  Complaint . .  is  won- 
derfully beautiful:  'i'he  sentiments.,  have  something  tn  them 
Particularly  soft  and  womanish.  1740  Richardson  Pamela 
,  203  Nothing,  said  she,  but  Womanish  Curiosity.  1844 
KiNCLAKE  Eothen  xvii.  To  love  her  \sc.  the  camelf  for  the 
sake  of  her  gentle  and  womanish  ways.  x866  Mrs,  H. 
Wood  St.  Martin's  Eve  xix.  The  pale  features,  regular  to  a 
fault,  were  of  almost  womanish  beauty. 
b.  In  derogatory  use. 

xy^  GowER  Con/  II.  339  As  he  which  hath  himself  re- 
streigned..Out  of  the  manere  of  a  man,  And  tok  his  wom- 
mannysshe  chicre.  xS3a  More  Con/ut.  Barnes  viii.  Wks. 
760/2  Her  questions  ..  wer  like  to  be  but  friuolous  & 
womannish.  1534  —  Com/  agst.  Trib.  11.  vi.  (1553)  Gj» 
Weping  for  our  sinncs..they  reckyn  shame  almost  and 
womanyshe  peuishnes.  X59a  A.  Day  Engl.  Secretorie  ii. 
C1625)  46  Womanish  encountrings,  vnseemely  lyings  and 
childish  thrcatenings.  x68s  Dryden  Thren,  August,  viii,  So 
weak,  so  womanish  a  woe.  1771  Goldsm.  Hi%t.  Eng,  II, 
307  She  betrayed  neither  weakness,  nor  womanish  submis* 
sion.  1813  E.  S.  Barrett  Heroine  x,  (1909)  57,  I  do  not 
like  .  .his  pencilled  eyebrows  and  curled  locks,  they  look  so 
womanish.    X889  Sat,  Rev.  6  Apr.  402/2  He  must  have  been 


under  the  influence  of  fears  which  it  would  be  an  excess 
of  flattery  to  call  womanish. 

3.  Resembling  a  woman,  womanlike:  in  later  use 
chiefly  derogatory ;  also  of  a  girl,  Like  a  grown 
woman  in  her  ways. 

X390  GowER  Con/  I.  93  He  syh"  wher  sat  a  creature,  A 
lothly  wommannysch  figure.  <:x47o  Harding  Chron.  lx.  ii, 
Elyne  . .  was  . .  More  Angelyke  then  womannyshe  of  hewe. 
X604  T.  Wright  Passions  v.  §  2.  167  If  musicke  can  make 
worriers  womanish.  1788  Wesley  Jml.  10  June,  This  girl . . 
being  then  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  old.  But  she 
was  then  quite  a  womanish  girl.  'Sgi  Farrar  Darkn.  4- 
Dawn  Ixv,  Lascivious  Otho,  gluttonous  Vitellius,  savage 
Domitian,  womanish  Elagabalus. 

1 4.  Having  a  great  inclination  or  liking  for 
women.    Obs,  rare, 

1529  More  Dyaloge  i,  xii.  18/1  A  freer  wylbe  womanysh 
!oke  the  holy  horeson  neuersosayntly.    XS79-80  [implied  in 

WOM  A  N  is  H  N  ess]. 

5.   Comb, 

138a  Wyclif  /  Kings  xv.  12  He  took  awey  the  wommann- 
ysh  maad  men  [e^minatos]  of  the  loond.  a  i6a3  Fletcher 
Love's  Cure  in.  U,  One  so  full  of  childish  fear.  And  womanish, 
hearted. 

Hence  +  WoluaiLisli  v,  trans. j  to  render  woman- 
ish, to  womanize. 

X56X  T.  Hoby  tr.  Cnstiglione's  Couriyer  i.  I  ij,  Men . .  who 
ought  not  with  suche  delicacies  [as  music]  to  womannishe 
their  mindes.  0x586  %\uti%H  Arcadia  i.  xii.  9  5  This  effemi- 
nate love  of  a  woman,  doth  so  womanish  \so  ed.  1590;  edd» 
1593-1674  womanize]  a  man,  that  (if  he  yeeld  to  it)  it  will.. 
make  him.. a  launder,  a  distaff-spinner. 

Womanishly  (wu*manijli),  adv,  [f.  Woman- 
ish a,  +  -LY  2.]      In  a  womanish  manner  or  stylA 

X573  Baret  Ah.  W  319  Womannishly,  faintly,  fearfully, 
tnuliebriter,  1579  Twyne  Phis.  agst.  Fortune  11.  Ixvi.  242 
When  as  she  womanishly  lamented  that  he  should  die  an 
innocent.  X665  Brathwait  Comin.  Two  Tales  (ipoi)  13  To 
have  his  hair  curled,  and  so  womanishly  disheveled.  173X 
G.  Jeffreys  Merope  i.  L  2  Are  we  sunk  so  womanishly  low. 
That  we  can  only  mourn,  and  rail,  and  pray  ?  a  1845  T.  O. 
Davis  Li/e  Curran  i^xZi^ii)  69  They  had.. the  same  impas- 
sionate,  womanishly  sensitive  hearts,  i860  Sir  T.  Martin 
Horace  i.  xxxvii.  65  A  woman,  yet  not  womanishly  weak. 

So  WomaxLisliness  (wu'manijnes),  the  quality  or 
state  of  being  womanish, 

154s  Ascham  Toxoph.  i.  (Arb.)  41  The  minstrelsie  of  lutes 
. .  is  farre  more  fitte  for  the  womannishnesse  of  it  to  dwell  in 
the  courte  among  ladies,  X579-80  North  Plutarch^  Theseus 
<J-  Romulus  (1595)  43  That  his  womanishenes  was  rather  to 
satisfie  lust,  then  of  any  great  loue.  X607  Markham  Cavel, 
I.  215  Such  as  out  of  their  flemye  womanishnesse  seeke  for 
such  secrets.  1664  H.  More  Exp.  7  Epist.  Pref.  c  vj  b.  The 
more-then-ordinary  Womanishness  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  that  Intervall.  iZ^  Househ.  Words  \N\\l.  ^1^/1  There 
was  no  nonsense  about  Katie;  no  .silly  affectation  of  boyish- 
ness, no  still  sillier  affectation  of  premature  womanishness. 
i860  Sat,  Rev.  7  Jan.  12/2  The  clergyman's  acquired 
womanishness.  1883  J.  Hawthorne  Dust  I.  207  A  certain 
softness  or  womanishness  in  his  nature,  which  his  masculine 
taste  condemned. 

Womanism  (wu*maniz*m).  [f.  Woman  sb,  + 
-ISM.]  Advocacy  of  or  enthusiasm  for  the  rights, 
achievements,  etc.  of  women. 

X863  Ld.  W,  p.  Lennox  Biogr.  Remin.  I.  286  It  became  . 
quite  the  rage  to  quote  the  ambiguous  passagesof  her  worst 
productions,  .as  reflecting  the  strong-minded  womanism  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  x88o  Blackmore  Mary  Ancrley 
xxvii.  II,  165  That  the  mother  of  his  daughter.,  should  now 
turn  round  and  take  her  part,  from  downright  womanism,  in 
the  teeth  of  all  reason, 

tWo'manist.  Obs,  rare.  [f.  Woman  j^.  :  see 
-1ST,]     A  womanizer. 

1608  Day  LaW'Tricks  v.  I  3  b,  Hee's  a  sweet  womanist. 

WomanityCwumae'nTti).  humorous,  [f.WoMAN 
sb,  +  -iTY,  after  humanity.']  The  normal  disposi- 
tion or  character  of  womankind. 

1843  Mrs.  Browning  Lett.  R.  H.  Home  C1877)  I.  xviii.  81, 
I  wiirbe  secret  beyond  womanity,  if  you  are  frank  beyond 
discretion.  x868  Helps  Realmah  1.  vi.  115  Mrs.  Milverton 
and  Lady  EUesmere  are  vei-y  like  ordinary  women.  Woman- 
ity is  strong  in  them.  xSga  M.  C.  Salaman  Woman  6  Each 
fresh  experience  of  love.. increases  one's  knowledge  of 
'Womanity' — if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term.  1896  Daily 
Tel,  4  Mar.  7/3  What  will  it  profit  a  woman  to  gain  an 
Oxford  degree  and  lose  her  womanity  ? 

Womaxiise  (wu*manaiz),  V,    [f.  Woman  sb,  + 

-IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  woman  of  (a  man)  ;  gen,  to 
render  effeminate,  to  emasculate. 

*S93  [see  Womanish  z'.,  quot.  a  1586].  1643  Torshell 
Case  C(?«fC.  9  Weemay  not  now  suffer  the  thoughtsof  safety 
elsewhere  to  womanize  our  spirits.  1647  Stapylton  Juvenal 
19  margin.  The  Roman  Sardinapali,  men  womanized.  1755 
Johnson,  Jf^wawiV^,  to  emasculate ;  toeffeminatc;  to  soften. 
Proper,  but  not  used,  1788  V.  Knox  Ess.  No,  156  F  5  To 
vitiate  their  morals,  to  womanize  their  spirits.  x8s3  Lytton 
in  Lett,  Robt.  ist  Earl  Lytton  (1906)  I.  40  Don't  let  Italy 
womanise  you.  x88i  Meredith  Tragic  Com.  I.  vii.  146  Men 
who  have  the  woman  in  them  without  being  womanized. 

f  2.  intr.  To  become  womanlike;  to  behave 
like  a  woman.    Obs. 

X604  Earl  Stirling  Croesus  in.  ii.  F3,  From  the  height  of 
Honour  to  digresse,  To  womanize  with  courtly  vaine 
delights.  X613  Wither  Abuses  11.  Juvenilia  (1633)  232  Such 
as  can  So  much  degenerate  themselves  from  Man,  In  tyre 
and  gesture  both  to  womanize.    X736  Bailey  (fol.). 

3.  To  consort  illicitly  with  women.   coUoq, 

X893  Farmer  &  Henley  Slang,  f7(j(?j*.. to  go  wenching: 
to  womanize,  X9X4  C,  Mackenzie  Sinister  St.  iii.  xii.  The 
Bad  Men  went  up  to  London  and  womanized. 

Hence  Wcmanlaod///.  ff.,  in  senses  of  the  verb ; 
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WOMANIZER. 

also,  rendered  womanly  ;  'Wo'manlainK  vhl.  si. 
and  ///. a. ;  Womanlza-tion  ;  Womanizer,  one 
who  goes  after  or  consorts  illicitly  with  women. 

iSm^  G^K  fiwt  mt  f/ Sxan  6i  Fit.. to  act  a  womanized 
Chaerea  in  Ttrence  his  Eunuchus.  1633  Drumm.  of  Hawth. 
Enttrt,  JC.  CAas.  iv,  31  Gorgeous  rayments,  womanising 
tO)-<s.  1634  T.  JoHNSO!jy.irr>''j  Ckirurg.  1.  xL  (1678)  17 
lltese  are  some  womaniang  or  womanish  men.  177s  _Ash, 
IfrmmMiiiri^,  the  act  of  softening  down  to  the  (jualities  of 
a  woman.  1839  Mrs.  Kirkland  AVjc  //«/«  xvhi.  121  Ihe 
womanized  tone  of  the  proud  and  happy  mother.  1878  M.C. 
jACKSO.f  Cka^nCs  Carts  iii.  She  is  a  womanized  likeness 
of  poor  Edward.  X914  \.  Harrison  Kaiser's  tVar\,  141 
The  KTOwing  softness  of  life  beyond  the  Fatherland— the 
world  s  general  womanization,  as  they  [sc.  Germans]  called  it. 
19*4  Galsworthy  IV/titc  Monkey  II.  ix,  Somehow.  .1  feel 
he's  a  womaniser. 

f  Wo-manMn.  Ois.  In  3  {Orm.')  wifmann-, 
wimmannklnn.  [f.  Woman  sb.  +  Kin  sb.^:  cf. 
MankinI.]  =  next,  I. 

c  x»oo  Ormin  2334  Wcl  5ho  sahh . .  Jjatt  ^ho  wass  aedi^  wim- 
mann  an  all  wiminannkinn  bitwenenn.  Hid.  3058  Till  wepp. 
mann  &  till  wifmannkinn. 

Womankind  (wu-mankaind).  [f.  Woman  si.  + 
Kind  sb.    Cf.  Womenkind.] 

L  The  female  part  of  the  human  race ;  the  female 
sex ;  women  in  general. 

C137S  Cursor  AT.  9024  (Fairf.)  For  alle  we  come  of  wom- 
man  Icinde.  1387  Tkhvisa  Higden  (Rolls)  11.  317  Pharao 
..heelde  womman  kynde  ful  feble  to  be  rebel,  a  1400 
Prymer  (1891)  ai  Byseche  for  the  deuowte  wommankynde 
[Prymer  (1895)  6  wommans  kynde].  c  1450  Bk.  Curtasye 
s^  in  Babees  Bk.,  Speke  neuer  vnhonestly  of  woman  kynde. 
x^o-BO  Dunbar  Poems  Ixxxiv.  4  The  foul  delyte  Off 
woman-kynd  that  dreidis  for  na  schame.  1535  Coverdals 
L.ev.  xviii.  23  Thou  shalt  not  lye  with  mankynde  as  with 
woroankimde.  X590  Spenser  P.  Q.  iii.  v.  52  In  gentle 
Ladies  brest,  and  bounteous  race  Of  woman  kind,  a  1670 
Hacket  Al'fi.  IVilliams  II.  (1692)  35  This  man  would  sufler 
no  woman-kind  to  do  any  service  within  his  gates.  i76o-7» 
H.  BstooKR  Fool  o/Qiial.  (1809)111.9  In  womankind,  I  can 
love  nothing  but  you.  178a  Cowper  Gilpin  v,  I  do  admire 
Of  womankind  but  one.  x8aa  Byron  Jitan  vi.  xxvii,  My 
wish  is.. That  womankind  had  but  one  rosy  mouth,  To  kiss 
them  all  at  once  from  North  to  South.  1847  Tennyson 
Princess  Vl.  290  The  soft  and  milky  rabble  of  womankind. 
+  b.  appositively  or  predicatively :  Female.   Obs. 

«xS7a  R.  CoxE /«yKMci/tf«j,  Their  chyldren  and  seruauntes 
both  manktnde  and  womankinds.  1577  Bp,  Aylmer  A  rticles 
to  be  enquired  0/  h.^\>.  Any  of  his  parish,  .eylher  mankind 
or  womankinde.  1614  R.  Tailor  Hog  hath  last  Pearl  11. 
D  2  b.  Did  I  but  only  know  her  to  be  woman  kind,  I  thinke 
it  were  sufficient. 

2.  The  women  of  a  family,  household,  company, 
cotmtry,  etc. ;  female  relatives  and  friends  (some- 
times also  servants)  ;  (one's)  women-folk. 

X573  U  Lloyo  Pilgr.  Princes  (1586)  8  Agreeing  that  the 
womankinde  should  passe  away  that  night.  1825  Southey 
Lett.  (1856)  III.  518  My  womankind  join  in  kind  regards. 
1850  Thackeray /Vm(/^m«/>  Ivi,  Pen,  chafing  under  the  per- 
secution which  his  womankind  had  inflicted  upon  him.  z86a 
Kingston  Three  Midshipmen  viii.  All  the  womankind  in 
and  out  of  the  house,  for  a  long  way  round. 

t3.  A  female  human  being ;  a  woman.    Obs. 

>ix68s  Warn.  Married  Women  xxviii.  in  Child  Ballads 
(1892)  IV.  363/2  Since  that  time  the  woman.kind  Was  never 
seen  no  more.  i7ix  Acts  f,  Laws  Massachusetts  (1724)  270 
Whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  Assaulting,  .any  Woman  or 
Woman.kind._  1816  Scott  Antij.  ix,  '  Where's  the  younger 
womankind?'. .* Indeed,  brother,.  .Maria. .set  away  to  the 
Halket  Craig-head — 1  wonder  ye  didna  see  her. '  X823  Byron 
in  Trelawny  Shelley  (1887)  213  If  we  had  a  womankind  on 
board,  she  would  set  us  all  at  loggerheads. 

t4.  Womanhood.  (Cf.  Mankind  A.  2.)  Obs.  rare. 

IS49  CovERDALE,  etc  Erasm.  Par.  i  Peter  iii.  7  X^t  your 
wisdome  succour  the  frailtie  of  their  womankynde. 

Womanless  (wumanUs),  a.  [f.  Woman  sb. 
+  -LESS.]  Without  a  woman  or  women;  having 
or  containing  no  women. 

1846  in  Worcester.  1859  Athenaeum  10  Dec.  771/2  It  is 
a  strange  arena,  the  womanless  world  of  cassocks.  1872  M. 
Collins  P'cess  Clarice  I.  xvi.  254  Arthur  Swingate  found 
himself  womanless.  1911  Engl.  Rev.  June  494  A  womanless 
play  called  The  New  Sin. 

Womanlike  (wu-manbik),.  a.  and  adv.  [f. 
Woman  sb.  +  -like.]  A.  ad/.  Like,  resembling] 
or  characteristic  of  a  woman  or  women;  in  deroga- 
tory use,  womanish,  effeminate. 

'  »♦•?  f  »•<"«/.  Parv.  154/2  Femynyne,  or  woman  lyke, 
mulleins.  1550  Crowley  Way  to  Wealth  315  Fingeretl 
ladies,  whose  womanlike  behauiour.. ought  10  be  a  lighte  to 
al  women.  igSx  T.  Norton  tr.  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  xix.  156  b, 
Uerkes  were  commaunded..tosheare  their  head ..  that  they 
should  not  beare  any  sliewe  of  womanlyke  trimming.  1507 
Drayton  Heroical  Ep.,  I  sab.  to  Mortimer  Notes  20  b  His 
behauiour  and  attire  euer  so  womanlike,  to  please  the  eye 
of  his  lasciuious  Pnnce.  i6>4  Capi.  J.  Smith  Virginia  \x 
&:orning  lo  be  seene  in  any  woman-like  exercise.  1647 
Hexhah  1,  Womanlike,  delicate  and  tender.  iSas  Scott 
Jalism.  XIV  Ashamed  at  being  surprised  in  a  womanlike 
expression  of  sorrow,  Sir  Kenneth  dashed  his  tears  indie, 
nantly  a«de.  1878  Contemp.  Rev.  Feb.  521  Trees  were 
credited  with  woman-like  inhabitants  capab.e  of  doing  Eood 
and  .11.  iMoU  Wallace  Ben-IJur  sisYhe  tearful  woman- 
like  face  of  the  Chnst. 

B.  adv.  In  a  manner  characteristic  of  women  ; 
after  the  fashion  of  women ;  like  a  woman. 

1:1440  AUhatet  of  Tales  365  Sho  was  not  ferd  for  swerd 
nor  wownd,  nor  wepid  wommanlyke.  1556  Phaer  ^neid 
IV.  (1558)  I  IV  b.  This  pranking  Paris  fyne  ..With  grekishe 
wymple  pynkyd,  womanlyke.  1635  Life  Long  Meg  of 
»'«/«.  (1872)  43  She.. dressed  him  full  womanlike.  1743 
*  «Aiias  tr.  Hor.,  Odes  i.  xxxvii.  28  But  she  a  nobler  fate 
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explored,  Nor  woman-like  beheld  the  deathful  sword.  1857 
W.  Collins  Dead  Secret  v.  iv.  (1861)  231  *  Of  course*,  cried 
Rosamond,  looking,  womanlike,  straight  on  to  the  purpose 
she  had  in  view,  1898  '  H.  S.  Merriman  '  Roden's  Corner 
xxix.  303  He  would  not,  it  appeared,  sit  down  without  her 
permission.    And,  womanlike,  she  gave  it. 

Womanliness  (wu'manlines).  [f.WoMANLT^z, 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  womanly ;  womanly 
character ;  +  effeminateness. 

1538  Elvot  i?/*:/.,  Molh'cieSf  et  md/ici'a, .  .womsinlynesse. 
1549  CovERDALE,  ctc.  £rasm.  Par,  i  Pet.  iii.  1-6  The  entier 
vpryghtnes,  godlynes,  womanlynes,.  .and  sufFeraunce  of  the 
wyfe.    1596  Dalbymple  tr.  Lesiie's  Hist.  Scot.  iv.  (S.T.S.) 

I.  314  Throuch  the  negligence  of  King  Constantine,  and  his 
womanlines.  1647  Hexham  i,  Womanlienesse,  vrouivach" 
tigheydt.  1864  Reader  30  Apr.  564/2  The  Portia  of  Mrs. 
Vezin  is  endued  with  the  grace  and  womanliness  that  cha- 
racterize all  her  performances.  1876  J.  Parker  Paracl.  i. 
xvi.  259  The  womanliness  of  the  Divine  nature,  its  infinite 

?'ace  and  pathos.     z88i  G.  Meredith  'frag.  Com.  1.  vii.  146 
he  choicest  women  are  those  who  yield  not  a  feather  of 
their  womanliness  for  some  amount  of  manlike  strength. 

t  Wo-manlish,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [Blending  of 
Womanish  and  Womanly  a.'\  Womanlike,  effemi- 
nate.   Wcmanlishly  adv,^  "Wo'manlishness. 

*57?  TwvNE  Phis.  agst.  Fortune  11.  xii.  181  Womanlyshly 

florying  [she]  shewed  her  her  most  precious  and  fayre 
ewelles.  1647  Hexham  i,  Womanlish  or  effeminate,  vrou- 
wachtigk.  Womanlishly,  vroxt-wachti^hlick.  1648  Ibid,  11, 
Wijflickheydt,  Womanlishnesse,  or  EtTeniinatenesse. 

Wonianly(wu*manli),(Z.  [f. Woman  j^.  +  -ltI.] 

1.  Possessing  the  attributes  proper  to  a  woman  ; 
having  the  qualities  (as  of  gentleness,  devotion, 
fearfulness,  etc.)  characteristic  of  women  ;  also  said 
of  these  qualities  or  of  actions  which  exhibit  them, 

ti374  Chaucer  Troylus  iii.  106  .O.  wommanlyche  wyf. 
Ibid.  \\.  694  (Camb.  MS.)  po  wordis  &  \>q  womanliche 
J>yngis  Sche  herde  ri5t  nou5t  pow  sche  |>ere  were,  c  1385  — 
L.  G.  W.  175  So  womanly  so  benygne  &  so  meke.  ^1386 
—  Knt^s  T,  2225  Voure  wommanly  pitee.  1387-8  T.  UsK 
Test.  L<n'e  ir.  xii.  (Skeat)  1.  114  So  precious  perle,  as  a 
womanly  woman  in  her  kynde.  1421  Hoccleve  jcreslaus^s 
Wife  466  A  lady  the  womanlyeste  Of  cheere.  f  1485  Digby 
Myst.  HI.  525  Your  person,  ittis  so  womanly,  ^21548  Hall 
Chron.f  Hen.  K/115  b,  Where  was  her  womanly  pitie?  1579 
Lylv  Enphues  (Arb.)  69  She  coulde  scarcely  conteine  hir 
selfe  from  embracing  him,  had  not  womanly  snamefastnes. . 
stayed  hir  wisedome.  1614  B.  Jonson  Bart  A.  Pair  l  iii.  Be 
womanly,  Win  ;  make  an  outcry  to  your  mother,  Win  I  1676 
Drvden  Aurengz.  iv.  54  Rage  clioaks  my  words:  'tis 
Womanly  to  weep.  1712  Steele  .S^^c/.  No.272f  i  One  who 
was  growing  up  to  the  same  womanly  Virtues  which  shine  to 
Perfection  in  her.  1805  Southey  Modoc  i.  xvii.  132  Womanly 
sobs  were  heard,  and  manly  cheeks  Were  wet  with  silent 
tears.  185a  Miss  Mitford  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  III. 
335  Lady  Goldsmid  (that  impersonation  of  all  that  is 
womanly  and  motherly).  1874  Grken  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  3. 
368  Whatever  womanly  tenderness  she  {sc  Elizabeth]  had, 
wrapt  itself  around  Leicester, 

D.  In  derogatory  use,  with  reference  to  the  bad 
qualities  attributed  to  women  ;  f  (of  men)  eflfemi- 
nate,  womanish. 

a  X225  Ancr.R»  274  pet  nis  nout  iwar  ne  waker  ne  nis  nout 
moniich,  auh  is  wummonlich.  138a  Wyclif  i  Kings  xiv.  24 
Men  maad  wommanlich  weren  in  the  loond.  a\^oo  Neiv 
Test,  CPaues)  i  Pet.  iii.  7  Departynge  to  hem  worschupe,  as 
to  a  wommanlyche  vessel  J?at  is  more  febel  |>an  5e  be^-  1519 
HoHMAN  Vuig.  228  b,  Nyce  aray,  and  new  fangled  gar- 
mentis,  welthy  fare  and  ydelnes ;  make  men  to  be  womanly. 
X538  Elyot  Dict.s.v.  Mollis^  Mollis  ho7no,  a  man  effemy- 
nate,  or  womanlye.  a  1548  H\i.uChron.f  Hen.  i^^jh^  For 
very  womanly  malice,  she  set  in  the  highest  authoritie  aboute 
the  kyng  her  husband.  1538  Knox  Pirst  Blast  (Arb.)  21 
Lest  that  again  she  slide  and  fall  by  womanlie  facilitie.  1613 
G.  Sandys  J'rav.  23  Burning  with  a  womanly  spleen.  1716 
Lady  M.W.  Montagu  Lett.^  to  Lady  X—  1  Oct.  (1887)  1. 128 
The  womanly  spirit  of  contradiction.  1830  James  De  L'Orjne 
xvii,  Senor,  are  you  a  man?  I  would  not,  for  very  shame, 
have  anyone  see  you  look  so  womanly.  x86a  MissBraddon 
Lady  Audley  xix.  Has  she  baffled  me  by  some  piece  of 
womanly  jugglery  ? 

2.  Having  the  character  of,  befitting  or  character- 
istic of,  a  woman  as  contrasted  with  a  girl, 

1709  Steele  Taller  No.  15  f  2  The  Girl  was  very  proud  of 
the  Womanly  Employment  of  a  Nurse,  173a  Arbuthnot 
Aliments,  Rules  of  Diet  (1736)  408  Young  Persons  under  a 
womanly  Age.  1753-4  Richardson  Grandison  IL  xxxvi. 
2^9  The  girl  begins  to  be  womanly,  1848  Dkkens  Dombey 
iii,  A  short,  brown,  womanly  girl  of  fourteen.  1853  —  Bleak 
Ho.  xv,A  very  little  girl.,  wearing  a  womanly  sort  of  bonnet 
much  too  large  for  her. 

3.  Belonging  or  proper  to  the  female  sex, 

1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  xUv,  Her  early  training  had  kept 
her  aloof  from  such  womanly  labours,  a  1873  Lytton  Pau- 
sanias  (i876)9oCIeonice,  .had  enjoyed  those  advantages  of 
womanly  education  wholly  unknown  at  that  time  to  the 
freeborn  ladies  of  Greece.  1B7S  Jowett  Plato  (fid,  2)  HL 
146  Many  types  of  manly  and  womanly  beauty. 

Wo 'manly,  adv.  Obs.  or  arch.  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
-LY  ^.]    In  a  womanly  manner  ;  like  a  woman. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  9391  Wat  he  a>  Manliche  bigonne, 
he  it  al>  bileued  Womman  licbe,  as  vor  defaute  of  wit  in  his 
heued.  ci^oo  Destr.  Troy  3994  Cassandra,  .was  a  Clene 
Maydon,. .  Womonly  wroglit,  1476  Stonor Papers  (Camden) 

II.  7  WTiere  as  ye,  ffull  womanly  and  lyke  a  lolTer,  re- 
membre  me  with  manyffolde  recommendacion  in  dyuersse 
maners.  1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  496  To  euery 
man  in  speciall  speke  I  sum  wordis,  So  wisly,  and  so  womanly, 
quhill  warmys  therhertis.  1575  Gascoigne  Flowers,  Lulla- 
hie  of  Lover  4  And  lullaby  can  I  sing  to.  As  womanly  as  can 
the  best.  x6ia  '!'.  Tavlor  Comm.  Titus  iii.  2  (1619)  578  For 
how  womanly  haue  many  behaued  themselues.  1723  Briton 
No.  7  (1724)  28  You. .then  very  Womanly  expect  a  Con- 
sideration, for  the  Trouble  we  put  you  to  in  Swearing.  1844 
Mrs.  Browning  ./?(?w./'rt^^  xxvii,  Oh,  womanly,  she  prayed 
in  tent,  When  none  beside  did  wake  I 
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Womanness  (wu*mannes).  rare,  [f.  Woman 
sb,  +  -NESS.]     Womanliness. 

184s  Miis.  Carlyle  in  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle {ig^^)  230  The 
only  chance  of  my  getting  any  ri-ht  good  of  him  was  to 
make  him  forget  my  womanness.  1881  Blackxv.  Mag.  Oct.  433 
Above.,  all  stood  her  feminineness,  her  thorough  womanness. 

Woman-servant.  PI. women-servants. 

A  female  servant, 

1529  Sel.  Cases  Star  Chamber  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  ^  Other 
wymen  and  wymen  seruands.  1539  Bible  (Great)  Gen.  yx. 
14  Men  seruauntes  &wemenseniauntes  [1560  C^n^z-a  women 
seruantes].  1589  Rider  Bibl,  Schol.  1670  A  woman  seruant. 
1779-81  Johnson  L.P.,  PopeW'liS.  1787  IV.  15  She  bribed 
a  woman-servant  to  procure  her  a  sword.  1838  Dickens 
O.  Twist  xxxiv,  At  this,  the  two  women-servants  lifted  up 
their  hands  and  eyes.  1855  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  II.  363  A 
dirty  woman-servant  opened  the  door. 

Womanship.  nonce-wd.  [f.WoMANj^.  +  -ship.] 

Her  %voj?tanship :  jocular  title  for  a  woman, 

1609  Healey  Discov.  New  World  11.  ii.  99,  I.. told  her 
Womanship  that  for  my  part  I  had  [etc.]. 

Wo'raanshire.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Woman  sb.  + 
Shire  sb.'\     The  domain  or  sphere  of  women. 

x6o6  Wily  Beguiled  73  Thou  hast  got  the  merriest  woer  in 
all  Womansliire. 

Woman's  rights.  Also  women's  rights. 
The  rights  claimed  for  women  of  equal  privileges 
and  opportunities  with  men.     Also  attrib. 

(1799  the  rights  of  woman  :  see  Right  sb.  10.] 

1840  Thackeray  Shabby-genteel  Story  iv,  One  may  sym- 
pathise with  the  advocates  of  woman's  rights  who  point  out 
this  monstrous  wrong.  1850  i^title)  Women's  Rights  Con- 
vention. 1864  'Annie  Thomas'  D.  Donne  III.  33  Even 
though  Stephanie  Fordyce  was  no  woman's  rights  girl.    1883 

F.  M.  Crawford  Dr,  Claudius  Vj  We  ha\  e  seen  something 
of  the  '  woman's  rights  *  question  in  America. 

Hence  Woman's  (women's)  righter,  a  believer 
in  or  supporter  of  woman's  rights. 

1885  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  23  Feb.  3/2  Women's  righters  in 
Germany.  1894  Le  Gallienne  Retrosp.  Rev  .(1896)  II.  179 
May  she  be  saved  from  being  a. . woman 's-rigbtcr  1 

Womar,  var.  Woomera, 

Womb  (w«m),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  1-2,  4  wamb, 
4-5  wambe ;  see  also  Wame,  y3.  i-  womb ;  i 
uommb,  3-7  wombe,  5  north,  vombe,  6  Sc, 
voyme,  yoyrabe.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE.  warnb,  womb 
str.  fem.  =  (M)LG.,  MDu.  wavime  (Du.  warn), 
OHG.  wamba,  wampa  (MHG.  wamme^  wampe, 

G.  wamme,  dial,  wampe),  ON.  vg?nb  (MSw.  vamb\ 
Goth,  wamba  HotKiaj  yaarrip  :  ulterior  relations 
obscure. 

For  a  Romance  deriv.  of  the  Teut.  word  see  Gambeson.] 

1 1.  =  Belly,     a.  The  abdomen.     Obs. 

c82S  Fesp.  Fs.  xliii[i].  25  Adhesit  in  terra  venter  noster, 
astfalh  in  corSan  womb  ur.  a  looo  Riddles  xxxvii.  3  Ic  wiht 
jeseah  on  we^e  feran,  seo.  .hsefde  feowere  fet  under  wombe, 
C1205  Lay,  19800  His  neb  bigon  to  blakien,  his  wombe  gon 
to  swellen.  1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  10794  Wan  richard  J^e  mar- 
schal..  toward  is  fon  in  l?e  feld  hal?  is  wombe  iwent,  Ssold  he 
turnehomisrugh?  cx-^e^Judas  Isc.\^\  \\\  E,  E.  P.{,\%tS)\\\ 
His  wombe  to-berste  amidde  atuo.  c  1340  Nominale  (Skeat) 
66  Inwyth  the  wombe  of  man.. Is  herte  lyuer  and  longes. 
13..  Caiu.  Sf  Gr.  Knt.  144  His  wombe  &  his  wast  were 
worthily  smale.  1390  Gower  Conf.  \.  24  Tharmes,  The 
wombe  and  al  doun  to  the  kne.  Of  bras  thei  were.  Ibid.  1 1 1. 
215  What  man  tliat..wery  is  to  swinke,  Upon  his  wombe 
and  lith  to  drinke,  Forsak.  <z  1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
6.35/33  i^i<^  uenter,  wambe.  c  1430  Two  Cockery-bks.  39 
Take  J?e  Wombe  of  A  luce,  &  sejje  here  wyl.  c  1440  Pallad. 
on  Husb.  I.  53  Her  wombis  [L.  venter^  aut  viscera\  sidis, 
reynys,  swelle  or  ake.  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  e  iij  b,  All  thyng 
with  in  the  wombe  saue  onli  the  gall,  1509  Bakclay  Shy^ 
of  Folys  (1874)  I.  12  If  he  haue  a  great  wombe,  and  his 
Cofers  ful.  1526  R.  Whvtford  Martiloge  100  They  were 
racked, . .  than  were  iheyr  wombes  or  belyes  fiayne  the  skynne 
of.  i59_7  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  iii.  25  And  1  had  but  a  belly 
of  any  indifferencie,  I  were  simply  the  most  actiue  fellow  in 
Europe :  my  wombe,  my  wombe,  my  wombe  vndoes  mee. 
163a  LiTHGOW  Trav.  x.  462  The  'tormentor.,  drew  violently 
with  his  hands,  making  my  Wombe  support  the  force  of  his 
feele.  1684  J.  S.  Profit  ^  Pleas.  United  35  As  for  your 
Mare ;  let  her  have  a  compleat  Body,  Indifferent  Long  with 
a  large  Womb, 

t  b.  The  stomach  (as  the  receptacle  of  food), 

C950  Lindis/.  Go$p.yA.z.\X.  xv.  17  Ne  oncnauas  jie  forSon 
ejhuelc  \>mt  m  muo  inngaas  in  womb  gaas?  a  iioo  Gloss. 
in  Wr.-Widcker  159/27  Aluus,  rifuelsco  inre  wamb.  c  1160 
HaitoK  Gosp.  Luke  xv.  16  Da  jewiinede  he  his  wambe 
fellen  of  ))am  beancoddan  J>e  )?a  swin  aetcn.  ^=1200  Moral 
Ode  145  in  O.  E.  Horn.  1. 169  Ful  wombe  mei  lihtUchespeken 
of  hunger  &  of  festen.  c  1200  Vices  4-  Virtues  137  Of  here 
wombe  hie  makie3  here  godd.  c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  37 
pe  fbie  man  \>^  foU3e&  his  wombes  wil.  13.,  Cursor  M. 
536  (Gtitt.)  Manes  wambe  all  licur  drinkis.  1340  Ayenb, 
53  panne  ssolle  we  betuene  |>e  porse  and  J>e  wombe  of  (>e 
glotoune  habbe  a  uayr  strif.  13(52  Langl.  P.  PL  A.  vii.  i6a 
Hongur. .wrong  him  so  be  J>e  wombe,  t>at  bo^e  his  ejen 
watreden.  13..  E,  E,  A  Hit.  P.  B.  462  He..Fallez  on  >e 
foule  flesch  &  fyllez  his  wombe.  c  1386  Chaucer  Monk's  T. 
447  Thanne  sholde  nat  hunger  in  my  wombe  crepe.  CZ430 
Lydg.  Min,  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  170  Withe  ful  wombe  they 
preche  of  abstynence,  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  39  Do  in 
J»e  grete  wombe  of  \>c  Schepe,  )>at  is,  the  mawe.  1515  Bar- 
clay Egloges  iv.  (1570)  C  iij  b/2  When  ye  be  mery  and 
stuffed  is  your  wombe. .  Then  laude  ye  songes.  1601  Holland 
Pliny  xxvL  viii.  II.  248  The  wombe.  .oftentimes  in  a  day 
calleth  unto  us  for  victuals.  1603  J.  Davies  (Heref )  Micro- 
cosmos  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  582  If  nought  from  without  come 
in  the  wombe  The  Body  needes  must  die.  1756  Poor  Robin 
June  Bib,  Who  makes  a  swill  tub  of  his  womb,  Is  but  a 
speaking,  prattling  tomb. 
t  o.  The  bowels.    Obs. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leec/id.  II.  186  Se  gej^ijeda  mete  hefejajj  f>onc 
majan  &  be  }M)ne  sanuneltaa  ^urh.  da  wambe  utsenu  c  1400 
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Maundkv.  (ipig)  xviii,  loi  Men  putten  it  in  medicynes..to 
make  tlie  Wombe  lax.  c  1400  tr.  Seer.  Seer.,  Gov.  Lordsh. 
70  A  potage  nesshe  and  laxatyue  to  }?e  wombe.  ^1400 
Lan/ranc's  Cinirg.  51  If  J,at  he  be  feble..voide  t?e  fecis  of 
his  wombe  bi  clisterie.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Mankode  n, 
xxxiv.(i869)8S  pou  berest  him  topriueecha'mbres..tovoide 
his  wombe.  1544  Phaer  Regim.  Ly/e  {1560)  M  ij,  It  is  hol- 
some  for  you,  every  day  once  to  procure  the  duety  of  the 
wombe. 

fd.  The  belly-piece  of  a  hide  or  skin,    Obs. 
.  M34  ^^'V/^^w//./(5^  (Somerset  Ho.)  Calabirwombis.  1483 
m  Antiq.  Rep.  (1807)  I.  32  A  greete  bordure  and  purfile  of 
ermyne   wombes.     1531    Dunmozo  Chitrchw.  MS.  If.  iib, 
Item,  for  a  payer  of  wombs  tande. .,  \id  ob.     1551-2  Act 

5  <5-  6  Edw.  VI  CIS  §3  Everie  Girdler.  .maye..sell.. 
Neckes,  Wombes  and  Shreddes  of  tanned  Leather.  1592 
Greene  Upst.  Courtier  Wks.  (Grosart)  XI.  269  \Vhereas 
you  should  only  put  the  backs  of  skinnes  into  facing,  you 
taw  the  wombs.  1613  Sc.  Bk.  Kates  in  Halyburton's  Ledger 
(1867)  305  Beaver  bellies  or  wombes  the  peice,  viii  s. 

TI  [a)  In  translations  of  the  Vulgate  rendering 
veitter  in  the  sense  of  *  heart,  soul '. 

f  815  Vesp.  Hymns  vi.  31  E.xpavit  venter  ftuvs,  forhtade 
womb  min,  138a  Wyclif  Ecclus.  li.  29  My  wombe  ilater 
version  soule]  is  disturbjd  in  sechyng  it. 

{b)  tr,  L.  ventriculits  =  Ventricle  i. 

1398  Trevisa  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxxvi.  (1495)  ivijb/2 
The  herle  hath  two  holownesses. .  And  thise  t wo  holowncsses 
ben  cailyd  the  wombes  of  the  herte  [L.  veniricuii  cordis\. 
Ibid,  i  viij'/i  In  the  wombe  of  the  hert  is  a  pycce  shappe  as 
an  eere  wythout. 

2.  The  uterus. 

c  825  Vesp.  Ps.  cxxvi[i].  3  Fructus  ventris,  westem  wombe. 
C9^  Lindisf.  Gasp.  Luke  xxiii.  29  Ead^o  bi3on  3a  unberendo 

6  3a  wombo  3a3e  ne  acendon.  c  1100  Vices  ^  Virtues  87 
Hv  mai  3at  moder  for^eten  Sat  cliild  3e  hie  bar  in  hire 
wombe?  <:  1205  Lav,  199  Heuede  Lauine  ][>a  quene  kine- 
beam  on  wombe.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3460  Childir  tuin  pat 
lai  )>er  moder  wamb  wit-in.  c  1400  Beryn  859  A  chiid  gan 
stere  in  hir  vombe.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  63  What 
wommans  wambe  myght  bereso  gretealight?  rti548HAi.L 
Ckron,,  Hen,  VI 134  They  were  his  bretherne  of  one  wombe 
descended.  i6a6  Bacon  Sylva  §9^  Birds,  that  are  shaped 
without  the  Females  Wombe,  haue  m  the  Egge.. Matter  of 
Nourishment.  1718  Prior  Solomon  in.  115  Naked  from  the 
Womb  \Ve  yesterday  came  forth.  1820  Shelley  Cloud  83 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb.  184a  Teknyson  Day-dream  28 
Like  hints  and  echoes  of  the  world  To  spirits  folded  in  the 
womb. 

3.  trans/,  A  hollow  space  or  cavity,  or  something 
conceived  as  such  (e.^.  the  depth  of  night);  falso, 
a  belly-shaped  object  or  part. 

969  in  Birch  Ca^/.  Sax.  III.  533  paet  swa  on  east  crofte 
(wet  swaond  long  J^aere  heje  rsewe  Net  on  ondoncilles  wombe. 
a  1000  Riddles  iv.  48  [Clouds]  feallan  iaetaS  sweart  sumsendu 
scaw  of  bosme,  wjetan  of  wombe.  /bid.  xxxviii.  i  Ic  ^>a 
wihte  jC'^eah ;  womb  wxs  on  hindan  bri)>um  aj^rinten.  1381 
Wyclif /ja.  xix.  7  Nakened  shal  be  the  flod  wombe  {alvens 
rivil  f  39*  Chaucer  Astrol.  i.  §  3  The  moder  of  thin 
Astrelabie  is  J>_e  thikkeste  plate,  perced  with  a  large  hole, 
t»at  resseyuyth  in  hir  wombe  the  thjmne  plates.  1471  Caxton 
Recuyell  iSommer)  56,  I  had  moche  Icuer  that  the  erthc 
wold  opene  and  s^alwe  me  in  to  his  wombe.  1588  Shaks. 
Tit.  A.  \\.  iii.  959,  I  may  be  phickt  into  the  swallowing 
wombe,  Of  this  deepe  pit,  poore  Bassianus  graue.  159a  — 
Rom.  ^  Jut.  V.  i.  65  As  violently,  as  hastie  powder  fier'd 
Doth  hurry  from  the  fatall  Canons  wombe.  x6o3  Marstoh 
Antonio's  Rev.  in.  v,  Yee  sootie  coursers  of  the  night, 
Hurrie  your  chariot  into  hels  black  wombe.  1615  Chapman 
Odyss.  X.  471  The  fourth  brought  water,  and  made  fuel 
shine  In  ruddy  fires  beneath  a  womb  of  brass.  1616  T.  Scot 
Philomytkie  13  b,  And  both  these  rudely  enter  The  strong 
ships  wombe.  x66i  Ceiilorrv  Brit.  Baconica  141  When  the 
wind  is  gathered  into  that  hole,  and  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the 
womb  of  it,  there  is  to  be  heard  as  it  were  a  musicall  sound. 
1697  Drvden  Mtieis  xii.  1378  What  Earth  will  open  her 
devouring  Womb,  To  rest  a  weary  Goddess  in  the  Jomb ? 
1715  tr.  Pancirollus*  Mem.  Things  II.  x.  334  There  was 
seen  at  Mecklin  fifteen  Pair  of  Dice. .in  the  Womb  of  a 
Cherry«Slone.  i7»a  S^xrr  Stella's  Birthday  68  As  you  raise 
it  [sc.  the  bottle]  from  its  Tomb,  It  drags  behind  a  spacious 
Womb.  1797  },  CuRR  Coal  Viewer  45  Inclosing  it  [sc.  the 
boiler]  with  a  circular  wall  10  inches  thick,  as  high  as  the 
womb  of  the  boiler.  1827  Keble  Chr.  K,  Palm  Sunday 
iii,  Stones  in  earth's  dark  womb  that  rest.  1857  B.  Taylor 
Northern  Trav.  xxx.  (1858)  315  You  can.. watch,  through 
the  vortex  of  whirling  spray  in  its  tortured  womb,  the  starry 
coruscations  which  radiate  from  the  bottom  of  the  fall.  1863 
—  Poemst  Poet's  Jml.t  2nd  Eve  in  Winter,  Wait  in  the 
womb  of  the  snow.  1887  Iam  Hamilton  Ballad  of  Hadji 
14  Then  through  the  womb  Of  night  I  galloped. 
4.  Jig,  (from  3)  A  place  or  medium  of  concep- 
tion and  development ;  a  place  or  point  of  origin 
and  growth;  sometimes  spec,  as  fthe  matrix  of 
metals,  etc. 

1593  Shaks.  Rick.  If,  n.  i.  51  This  England,  This  Nurse, 
this  teeming  wombe  of  Royall  Kings.  Ibid,  ii,  10  Some 
vnborne  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortunes  wombe.  1604  —  0th,  i.  iii. 
377  There  are  many  Eucnts  in  the  Wombe  of  Time,  which 
wilbe  deliuered.  1623  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Shilling  C  6  b, 
Siluer.  .from  the  wombe  of  vaust  America.  1631  Widdowes 
Nat.  Philos.  15  Elements  are  simple  essences,  .and  are  the 
wombs  of  mixed  things.  1665  J.  Spencer  Vulg.  Propk.  8 
There  is  not  a  more  fruitful  wombof  seditions  andconfusions 
in  States  than  the  Opinion  of  such  predictions  is.  1667 
MiLTOM  P,  L.  I.  673  Undoubted  sign  That  in  bis  womb  was 
hid  metallic  Ore,  The  work  of  Sulphur,  a  1708  Bevehidge 
Thes.  TheoL  (1711)  III.  29  The  empty  Womb  of  Nothing 
delivered  itself  of  that  Lump  and  confused  Chaos,  which . . 
God. .digested  into  that. .Order  we  now  see  it  in.  1757 
[Burke]  Europ.  Settlem.  Amer.  vii.  xxix.  II.  282  The  cold 
womb  of  the  earth  is  incapable  of  any  better  production  than 
some  miserable  shrubs.  1776  J.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  Explan. 
Terms  306  Pericardium^  the  Womb  of  the  Plant  big  with 
Seeds,  which  it  emits  when  mature.  1810  Coleridge  Friend 
Na  22  p  8  The  various  unforeseen  Events  that  are  ripening 
in  the  womb  of  the  Future.  1866  Veness  El  Dorado  ix.  95 
The  fulfilment  of  her  destiny  b  in  the  womb  of  time.  I 
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5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  womb  part,  passage, 
-pipe,  side  ;  womb-enclosed, -lodged &(X)%.  ;  fwomb 
ache,  belly-ache,  stomach-ache;  fwomb  brother, 
a  uterine  brother;  fwomb-oake  =  Placenta  i  ; 
t  womb5ate  [Gate  sbX\,  =  Vulva  i  ;  womb- 
grain  [tr.  G.  multerkorn\,  ergot  of  rye  (Dunglison 
Med.  Lex.  1848);  f 'womb-infaut,  an  unborn 
child ;  t  womb-joy,  gratification  of  the  appetite, 
luxurious  fare,  belly-cheer;  f  womb-liver  =  !£;«?«*- 
cake  ;  f  womb-pancake  =  wontb-cake  ;  f  womb- 
rope,  a  belly-band  of  rope;  womb-stone,  a 
calcified  fibroid  tumour  of  the  womb  (Billings 
Med.  Did.  1890)  ;  womb-syringe,  a  uterine 
syringe ;  f  womb  syrup  (see  quot.)  ;  f  womb- 
tack  [cf.  Tack  sb>,  w.l]  =  Womb-tie  ;  fwomb- 
trumpet  [cf.  G.  muttertrompete'l,^  Fallopian  tube, 
oviduct. 

1398  Trevisa  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  xlviii.  (1495)  f  iij  b/i 
Oete.  .swagyth  *woinbe  ache.    1647  Trapp  Comin.  2  Thess. 
"■  "Brethren,  "womb   brethren,  as  near  in  nature   as  is 
possible,     a  1661  Fuller  Worthies,  Hartfordshire  {1662)  11. 
19  Son  to  Queen  Katherine  by  Owen  Theodor,  her  second 
husband,  womb-brother  to  King   Henry  the  Sixth.    *668 
CULPEPPFR  &  Cole  Barthol.  Anat.  Introd.,  The  Navil-vein, 
receiving  blood  out  of  the  »Womb-cake.    1743  R.  Poole 
Journ.  France  etc  (1744)  I.  13a  The  Placenta  or  Womb 
Cake.     <ii593   Marlowe  Ovid^s  Elegies   n.   xiv.   8    Thy 
wombe.mclosed   off-spring.      1379  Gloucester  Cath.  MS. 
19  Press  No.  i  Tentigo  ys  ycalled  paries  vulue  Anglice  the 
Wonibejates  wall.     Or  elles  lingula  vulue  Anglice  the 
Wombejates  tunge.     i6ii   Cotgr.,   Vranue,  the  pipe  or 
passage  whereby  a  *wombe-infants  vrine  is  carried  from  it. 
c  1380  Wyclif  IVks.  (1880)  68  Prelatis.  .sillen .  .treive  prech- 
ynge  for..worldli  lordschipe,  &  *wombe  ioie  and  idelnesse. 
1388  .Smgs  Sf  Poems  on  Costume  (Percy  Soc.)  45  Untbrifte 
and  wombe-joye,  steriles  et  lujcuriosi.   1398  Trevisa  Barth. 
De  P  R.  VI.  VL  (Tollem.  MS.)  [Children)  bi>inkei)  only  in 
wombe   loye,   and  knowe|>  not   ))e   mesure  of  here  owen 
wombe.    1668  Culpepper  &  C01.K  Barthol.  Anat.  i.  xxxvi. 
80  That  same  round  mass  is  called  Placenta  Uteri,  the  Womb- 
pancake..;  also  the  *Womb-liver.     1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc. 
Compit.  II.  2  On  the  seventh  day  she.  .voided  the  placenta 
(or  womb  liver).     1611   Cotgr.  s.v.  Agneiiere,  A  *wombe- 
lodged    infant.      1668  *  Womb-pancake    [see    ivomb. liver]. 
•598  Florio,  Vulva,.. the  "wombe  p.irt  or  "womb  passage. 
lt6oJ\lK^HE.Expos.Lex.,  IVomi-Passage,.  .commontermfor 
the  Vagina,  1611  Cotgr.,  Vutve,  the  *wombe-pipe,  or  priuie 
passage,    c  1315  Gloss.  W.  dt  Bibbes^u.  in  Wright  Voc.  168 
Ke  porte  k  dos  une  dossere  Kgloss  rige-leyther),  E  au  ventre 
une  venter  [gloss  a  'wombe-rop).    C1340  Nominate  (Skeat) 
882  ^ele coUr etventrere,  Sadul  hamborwe  and  womberope. 
c  1391  Ch.^ucer  Astrol.  II.  §  29  The  lyne  Meridional  on  the 
wombe.side.    c  1450  7'aw  Cookery-bks.  lot  Ley  the  pike  in 
A  charger,  the  wombe  side  vpward.     1694  Salmon  Bate's 
Dispells.  (1713)  5/1  This  Water  is  to  be  injected  into.. the 
Womb  with  a  "Womb-Syringe.     Ibid.  609/1  Syrupus  Ute- 
rinus,  i.e.  Carannx,  The  "Womb  Syrup,  or  Syrup  of  Gum 
Caranna.   1729  P.  Walkden  Diary  (,ii66)s6  Henry  Charnley 
viewed  the  horse,  with  packsaddle  and  "woontak,  at  2  2  los. 
1703  Etmullei-us  Abridged  596  1  he  Egg  thus  influenc'd, 
falls  off  into  one  of  the  "Womb-Trumpets. 
Womb  (warn),  V.     [f.  Womb  sb:\ 
1.  trans.  To  enclose  as  in  a  womb. 
1557  TotuVs  Misc.  (Arb.)  239  The  hidden  harme . .  Wombed 
withm  our  walles  and  realme  about.  As  Grekes  in  Troy  were 
in  the  Grekish  beast.    1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  501  Not 
..for  all  the  Sun  sees,  or  The  close  earth  wombes, .. will  I 
breake  my  oath.    1855  Sincletos  Virgil  I.  113  In  this  from 
out  another  tree  A  bud  they  womb.     1871  G.  Macdonald 
Soinnium  Myst.  v.  30  A  world  that  lay  Wombed  in  its  sun. 
fa.  To  cause  to  swell  o«/:  =Beiltz'.i.  nonce-use. 
i6a8  Feltham  Resolves  i.  (11.]  Ixi.  57  Once  lanched  forth, 
hee  may.. find  the  blast,  to  wombe  out  his  sailes  more  fully. 
3.  pa.pple.  Impregnated  with,    nonce-use. 
1786  J.   Courtenav  Poet.  Rev.   Char.   Johnson  16  As 
womb'd  with  fire  the  cloud  electrick  flies. 

Wombat  (w/J'mbaet).  Also  womat,  wombach, 
wo(o)mbaok.  [Native  Australian  name.]  Any 
of  the  burrowing  marsupials  of  the  genus  Phasco- 
lomys,  native  to  South  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
characterized  by  a  thick  heavy  body,  short  legs, 
and  a  general  resemblance  to  a  small  bear. 

1798  Flinders  in  Voy.  Terra  Australis  (1814)  Introd. 
p.  cxxviii,  Point  Womat,  a  rocky  projection  of  Cape- Barren 
Island,  where  a  number  of  the  new  animals,  called  womat, 
were  seen.  [lbi,i.  p.  cxxxv,  Called  by  the  natives,  luoiiiat, 
■wombat,  or  wombaek,  according  to  the  different  dialects,  or 
perhaps  to  the  different  rendering  of  the  wood  rangers  who 
brought  the  information.)  1827  in  Bischoff  Van  Diemen's 
LamHiS^i)  175  Thedogshad  caught  them  three  kangaroos, 
and  two  badgers  or  woombacks.  185a  J.  West  /list.  Tas- 
mania I.  324  The  Wombat,  commonly  called  in  the  colony 
Badger.  1896  GosSK  Critical  Kit-Kats  267  Pater  has  often 
reminded  me  of  some  such  armadillo  or  wombat. 

ntlrib.  and  Comb.  1847  G.  F.  Angas  Savage  Life  I.  66 
Wombat  burrows.  1859  C.  G.  Rossetti  Goblin  Market  xvii. 
Catlike  and  rat-like,  Rate),  and  wombat-like.  1870  Gordom 
Busk  BaUads,  From  the  Wreck  24  Look  out  for  the  holes 
On  the  wombat  hills. 

tWo'mbclout.  Obs.  Forms:  4  wombe- 
oloute,  5  wamolowte,  womolotte.  [f.  Womb 
sb.  -H  Cloct  j*.1]  The  omentum ;  tripe.  (Cf. 
paunch-clout.  Paunch  sb  1  3.) 

'377  Langl.  p.  pi.  B.  XIII.  63  He  eet  many  sondry  metes 
mortrewesandpuddynges,Wombe-cloutesandwyldebraune. 
«'440  Promp.  Parv.  503/1  Trype  (or  pawncheclowt, . .  or 
wamclowte. .),  scrutum.  c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
789A9  Hoc  omentum,  a  womclotte. 

Wombed  (wamd),  a.  [f.  Womb  sb.  -f  .ed2.] 
Having  a  womb  or  belly  (of  a  specified  kind)  ; 
also  (quot.  c  1430),  great-bellied. 
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1297  R.  Glouc.  (Roll.s)  7731  Sui)w  bikke  mon  he  was  &  of 
grete  strengj^e,  Gret  wombede  &  ballede.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf 
Manhode  11.  cvi.  (1869)  115  Swollen  and  wombed  thanne  j 
bicome.  i6o2  Marston  Ant.  If  Mel  III.  Wks.  1856  I.  32 
This  hollow  wombed  masse  shall  inly  grone.  1791  Cowpkr 
Odyss.  vin.  533  O'er  the  fire  A  tripod  ample-womb'd. 

tWo-mbfal,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Womb  sb.  +  -pul.] 
As  much  as  will  fill  the  womb  or  the  stomach. 

1387  Tx^nsK  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  437  Sche  leved  ))ere 
thrittene  dayes  in  flescheliche  likyng,  and  hadde  her  wombe- 
ful,  and  went  hir  wey  [L.  impleto  utero  abscessit].  1637 
Rutherford  Lett.,  to  Parishioners  13  July(i664)  7  The  earth 
worme,  who  can  never  get  his  wombfuil  of  clay.  1637  —  Let. 
to  A.  Gordon  234,  I  would  break  the  door  and  be  in  upon 
him,  to  get  a  wombfuil  of  love  j  fori  am  an  hungered,  .soul. 

tWombfill,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Womb  sb.  -t- 
FuLL  a.']     Having  a  full  stomach. 

1450-80  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  xlix.  30  He  that  lythe  with  women 
wombe  fuUe  [cf.  ante  with  fulle  wombe). 

Wombill,  womble,  obs.  ff.  Wimble. 

"Womble,Wombly,var.ff.  Wamble,  Wamblt  a. 

tWombling,-long,a(fo.  Obs.  rare.  [f.WoMB 
sb.  +  -ling,  -long.]  With  the  belly  on  the  ground 
or  along  a  surface. 

13..  K.  A  lis.  5658  (Laud  MS.  )pe  Addres . .  to-cleue))  wombe- 
lyng.  c  1460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  451  Lay  your  cony 
womhelonge  vche  side  to  jje  chyne. 

t Womb-tie,  -tow.  Obs.  in  5  wom(e)tye, 
wombtye,  6  womtoe.  [f  Womb  .ri. -fTiE  sb., 
Tow  sb.^  Cf.  Wame-tow,  Wanty.]  A  girth  or 
belly-band. 

1481-3  Ace.  Exch.  K.  R.  496.  No.  26  (P.R.O.)  Bely  girthez 
Wometyes.  1485  in  Cotnpotus  Rolls  Obedientiaries  St. 
Swithiin's,  Winch.  (18512)  383  Et  in  corda  empta  ad  faci- 
endum lez  Wombtyes  liijrf.  1587  Wids  ft  Inv.  Durham 
(Surtees)  1 1.  150,  ij  load  saddles,  a  womtoe  and  a  halter. 

Womby(w«-mi),  a.  rare.  [f.  Womb  j^. -i--y  1.] 
Having  a  womb-like  cavity;  hollow. 

'599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  11  iv.  124  Caues  and  Wombie  Vault, 
ages  of  Fiance.  1858  Singleton  Virgil  II.  536  To  hide 
thee  in  the  womby  earth  [orig.  cava .  .terra\. 

Wome,  obs.  form  of  Whom. 

Womell,  obs.  form  of  Wimble. 

Womenfolk  (wi-menf»uk).  Also  dial,  -folks, 
[f.  women,  pi.  of  Woman  sb.  -f  Folk.]  a.  Women 
collectively,  womankind.  Now  dial.  b.  The 
women  of  a  household,  a  party,  or  the  like  :  dial. 
the  female  servants. 

1833  T.  Hook  Parson's  Dau.  I.  vii.  You  have  been  snuhbed 
— the  women-folk,  as  I  call  them,  have  driven  you  away. 
1849  E.  E.  Napier  Excurs.  S.  Afr.  II.  389  Making  your 
appearance  in  such  a  fashion,  and  that  too,  when  you  know 
there  are  women.folk  in  the  house.  1877  Black  Green  Past. 
i.  There  was  a  stir  among  ourwomen-foik.  1879  Bukroughs 
Locusts  ff  Wild  Honey  131  We  could  gain  no  information 
from  the  '  women-folks',  .nor  from  the  men  who  had  just 
come  in.  1896  Rideal  ititle)  Charles  Dickens's  Heroines 
and  Women-Folk.  1911  Times  2  Aug.  3/2  Foreign  residents 
have  sent  their  women-folk  by  train  to  ftlexico  City. 

fWo-menkin.  Obs.  [f.  women,  pi.  of  Womak 
sb.  -I- Kin  sby\    =  next,  i. 

1387  wommen  kyn  [see  Men-kind]. 

Womenkind  (wi-menksind).  [f.  as  prec.  -t- 
KiND  sb.   Cf.  Men-kind.]    1.  =  Womankind  r. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  335  pis  pope  is  nou3t 
i.rekened  in  |je  book  of  poopes  for  he  was  of  wommen  kynde. 
1577  Grange  Golden  Aphrod.  F  ij,  1  can  not  for  thy  sake 
but  say  and  thinke  well  oi  all  womenkinde.  1611  Beaum.  & 
Fl.  Phitasier  in.  i,  'Tis  the  truth  that  all  womenkind  is 
false.  165a  H.  L'Estrangk  Amer.  no  Jewes  26  A  curse 
entailed  upon  Eve,  and  all  women  kind  ever  since.  1694 
Salmon  Bate's  Dispens.  (1699)  59^/2  It.. cures  the  Green- 
sickness in  Virgins,  and  most  Diseases  of  the  Womb  in 
Women-kind, 

1880  Blackmore  Mary  Anerley  xxxvi.  II.  300  The  women- 
kind  always  do  think  that.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  539/1 
'i  he  . .  foot-warmers  . .  used  by  all  womenkind  in  Dutch 
churches.  1889  Mrs.  E.  Kennard  Landing  a  Prize  i.  (1891) 
1  This  behaviour  disgusted  Mr.  Bousfield  with  womenkind. 
t  b.  =  Womankind  i  b.    Obs. 

tS7'  Grindal  Injunct.,  Laity  §  10  Their  children  and 
seruaunts  both  menkinde  and  womenkinde.  1588  in  Wadley 
Notes  Wills  Bristol  (1886)  25s  [Every  servant]  bothe  men 
kinde  and  wemen  kinde.  1596  DALRYMPLEtr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  II.  (S.T.S.)  1. 133  Gif  the  king  left  successione  behind  him 
vndirxiiii  seiris  in  menkynd,  and  xii  jeiris  in  womenkynd. 

2.  =  Womankind  3. 

1648  JossELiN  Diary  {C^mdemgoZ)  59  Someof  the  women- 
kinde of  the  parrish.  1674  [see  Men-kind),  1852  Miss 
Mui.ocK  Agatha's  Husb.  xiii.  (1875)  159  The  old  gentleman 
evidently  took  a  secret  pride  in  his  womenkind.  1905  W.  B. 
BouLTON  Gainsborough  328  The  patronage  of  gentlemen 
and  their  womenkind  alone  enabled  him  to  live, 

Woment,  var.  Wayment  v.  Womet,  -it,  obs. 
Sc.  ff.  Vomit.  Wominal,  var.  Wakhel  dial. 
Wommil,  -ill,  obs.  ff.  Wimble.  ■Woimnle,  var. 
Wamble.  Wompam,  wompom,  obs.  ff.  Wam- 
pum.   Womple,  wompyll,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Wimple. 

Woiaward(e,  obs.  forms  of  Homeward  adv. 

1507  in  Leadam  Set.  Cases  Star  Chamber  (Selden  Soc.) 
I.  24p  They..returnyd  womward. 

Womyl,  -ylle,  obs.  forms  of  Wimble. 

Won,  'WOne  (w»n,  woun),  v.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  and 
north.,  and  arch.  Forms:  i  wunlan,  (1-3  uni-), 
2-3  w^nien,  wunen,  3  wunie(n,  wunye(n,  wune, 
Ormin  wrmeim,  3-4  vrne ;  3—4  wonieB,  3  wonin, 
4  wonen,  woni5e(n,  wonje,  wonie,  -y,  4-5  -ye ; 
4-8  wonne,  4-9  won(D,  wone,  s  wonon,  -yn, 
(5-7  woon,  7  woone) ;  .S",;.  and  north.  4  vone, 
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voxina,  5-9  wtm,  9  •woan(e,  woon,  wonne, 
wunn-  P^i'  1  wxmode,  2  wnede,  3  wimede; 
4  wonid,  wonyed,  wonde,  Sc.  wonnyt,  4-8 
■wond,  5  -wonyd,  vonnyt,  6  woond,  {pseudo- 
arch,  wonne),  Sc.  wonnit,  4-  wonned,  wonn'd, 
ironed,  won'd.  Pa^ppU,;  see  Wont  pa,pple.\ 
also  5  wunte.  See  also  Win  ».2  [OE.  umman, 
corresp.  to  OFris.  wunia,  wonia  to  dwell,  OS, 
vmn^,  wofOn,  (M)LG.,  (M)Du.  wonen,  OHG. 
monMCSiVlG.ufoncn,  G^wohnen)  tobe  accustomed, 
remain,  dwell,  ON.  una  to  rejoice,  Goth-  *munan 
in  umvunands  troubled  :—  *wundjany  -mjaftj  f. 
Tent,  wun-t  for  further  relations  of  which  see 

W^KAX  v..  Win  j*.2,  etc.]  

I.  1.  infr.  To  stay  habitually,  dwell,  live  (in  a 
place  or  with  some  one), 

B€<yan4i/ii2Z  Hengest . .  wunode  mid  Finn,  e^*S  Corpus 
Gloss.  1 140  Inmoraiur,  wunat.  97X  Blickl.  Horn,  57  Seo 
fae:^enics  bsere  saule  t>e  on  ecnesse  wunaj>  on  heofena  rices 
xeifean.  Ibid.  105  Ac  ^xr  wunian  mot  [he],  .mid  engla  sibbe 
on  ecean  wuldre.  c  1000  Ags.  Gasp.  John  i.  39  His  comon 
&  xesawon  hwar  he  wunode,  &  mid  nim  wunodon  on  oam 
dcsc-  «  «I75  Cott. Horn.  231  His under->eoden .  .on  his cyne 
rice  wuncden.  cxi7S  Lamb.  Horn,  51  per  wunieS  fower 
cunncswurmesinne  Vet  fordo3nu3eal  J»eosmidelerd.  cxsoS 
Lay.  17681  pcne  bczste  larche  {>e  wunede  an  a;i  londe.  c  laao 
Bestiary  517  Dis  fis  [sc.  whale]  wune5  wi5  3e  se  grund. 
cxsso  Grn.  ^  Ex.  2742  Raguel  letro  Sat  riche  man,  Was 
wtintende  in  madian.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2678  pou  and  bi 
chiider  it  sal  bigin  And  J>at  wons  J>i  house  wit  in.  1338  R. 
Brukne  Chrctu  (1810)  17  He  com  his  earn  to  socour  fro  fer 
>>cr  he  gan  wonne.  1377  Langl.  P.  FL  B.  11.  232  He.. is 
welcome  whan  he  wil  and  woneth  wyth  hem  oft.  c  1440 
Alphabet  of  Tales  54, 1  hafe  wunte  with  Ws  knyght  ^is  xiiij 
yere.  15x3  Douglas  jTlneis  xi.  xi.  8a  In  mancr  of  hyrdis  in 
pa-tturage.  On  wild  montams  he  wonnJt  all  his  age.  XS57 
Phakr  Mneid.  w\.  (1558)  Siv,  What  people  dwells  hereby, 
what  townes  they  keepe,  and  where  tney  wonne.  x6xo 
Holland  CamderCs  Brit.  i.  88  Wheresoever  the  Romane 
winneth.. there  he  woneth,  and  inhabiteth.  1614  Gorges 
Lucan  vi.  240  Dis  that  woonneth  still  below.  x6ax  Brath- 
WAiT  Nat,  Emb.t  etc.  N  2,  Simple  and  meane's  the  cottage 
where  I  won.  X667  Milton  P.Z.vii.  457  Out  of  the  gpround 
up  rose  As  from  his  Laire  the  wilde  Beast  where  he  wonns 
In  Forrest  wilde.  1728  Ramsay  ATonk  ^  Miller's  IP'i/e  5 
An  honest  Miller  wond  in  Fife.  C1746  T.  Collier  (Tim 
Bobbin)  y'iew  Lane.  Dial.  Wks.  (1862)  46  There's  o  Gentle- 
mon  ot  wooans  abeawt  three  Mile  off.  x8io  Scott  Lady 
ofL.  IV.  xiii,  Up  spoke  the  moody  Elfin  king.  Who  won|d 
within  the  hill.  1827  Hood  Mids.  Fairies  Iii,  Neither  in 
forest  haunts  love  I  to  won.  X848  H.  Miller  First  Jmpr, 
Eng.  V.  (1857)  85  There  wons  a  barber  in  Dudley.,  of  whom, 
I  purchased  several  fine  trilobites.  X867  Jean  Incelow 
Gladys  563  The  wizard  that  wonned.. underground. 
b.  transf.  and^^. 
Beo:vulf  2242  Beorh  ealjearo  wunode  on  wonge.  971 
Blickl.  Horn.  Ill  We  sceolan . . Jwne  rihtan  geleafan  faeste 
sta^ltan  on  urum  heortum  J^set  he  c^ser  wunian  maege.  c  1000 
Phcenix  82  JJaer  se  hal:^a  stenc^  wunaj»  2*ond  wynlond, 
cwjs  Lamb.  Horn.  7  ^M  we  bis  doci  ]>enne  wunet  god 
almihti  in  us.  CX250  Prav.  Alfred  391  in  O.  E.  Misc.  126 
f>eyh  o  mon  wolde  al  |>e  worlde  And  al  t»e  wunne  J>e  J?ar-inne 
wunyeK  « X300  Cursor  M.  9666  For  pes  mai  nourquar 
abide  |>ar  hate  wons,  or  werr,  or  pride,  c  t^oo  Eule  St.  Benet 
(prose)  2  He  dos  all  to  noht  t)e  sinne  J?at  wnis  in  his  l»oht 
a  X5a9  Skelton  Col,  Cloute  141  They  haue.  .ryght  sklender 
connyng  Within  theyr  heedes  wonnyng.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q, 
III.  L  3  Wasiefull  wayes,  Where  daungers  dwelt,  and  perils 
most  did  wonne.  0x593  Greene  ^as.  / y,  1.  iii,  Thy  sight 
hath  cleerd  my  thoughts  Of  many  banefull  troubles  that 
there  woond.  x6aa  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xix.  17  For  in  that 
happy  soil,  doth  pleasure  ever  wonne.  a  X64X  Bp.  Mountagu 
Acts  fif  Mon,  i.  (1642)  56  And  if  it  be  blasphemy  or  Heresie, 
let  them  looke  unto  it,  where  it  wonneth  so  familiarly  with 
so  many  men.  x8a8  Hood  '  Ok  /  'well  may  Poets  make  a 
fuss'%\  Where  are  ye,  Ix>ndon  meads..  And  gardens  redolent 
of  flow'rs  Wherein  the  Zephyr  wons?  <zx8^  Lady  Flora 
Hastings  Poems,  Lay  of  Bell  ^i-z  Ever  within  those  sashless 
walls  Sorrow  woneth,  xSfia  Bailey  Festus  (ed.  5)  504  That 
Wisdornyet  might  wonn  with  them  again, 

1 2.  To  continue  to  be,  remain  (in  a  certain  state, 
condition,  or  way  of  life) ;  to  have  existence,  live. 

Beotmilf  1735  WunarS  he  on  wiste,  no  bine  wiht  dwelecS 
adl  ne  yldo.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  155,  &  heo  waes  faemne  ser 
hire  beorjn'e  &  heo  wuna)j  fsemne  Eefter  hire  beor|>re.  c  1000 
j^LFRic  Saints'  Lives  iii.  595  Se  Ijcce.  .cvfx'5  J>aet  he  gelyfan 
wolde . .  jif  he  wunode  of[erl  mid-dEeg,  c  X175  Lainb.  Horn. 
63  ^ife  us . .  t^et  he . .  mid  his  halie  gast  us  lihte  and  in  cherite 
to  wnien  inne.  cxaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. -i  Men  )je  waren 
wunende  on  elchc  of  J>ese  |me  times.  Ibid.  179  Viuimus 
in  labore,.,Qx\  swunche  we  here  wunien.  1340  Ayenb.  54 
l>o  l»ct  libbej?  be  J>e  goste  bye)>  J>o  J>et  ine  ^e  loue  of  god 
wonyeI>.  a  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  App.  iv.  205  5if  pou 
wol  wone  in  weole.  Prey  for  J>e  prest.  c  X450  Holland 
Howlat  963,  I  couth  nocht  won  in  to  welth  wretch  wast,  I 
was  so  wantoun  of  will.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q,  i,  vi.  39  How 
might  that  bee.  And  he  the  stoutest  knight,  that  euer  wonne? 
1595  —  Col.  Clout  307  Like  as  in  this  same  world  where  we 
do  wone.  x63^  P.  Fletcher  Purple  IsU  vil  xxvii,  Fancie, 
a  lad  that  all  in  feathers  wons. 
+  3.  To  remain  (in  a  place);  to  stay.  Ohs, 
rxooo  j^LFRic  Saint/  Lives  ix.  146  Seo  eadi:;a  lucia  on 
Jraere  ylcan  stowe  wunode  pe  heo  ofslaT'en  wsea  oSJwct 
aacerdas  coman.  c  X430  How  Good  Wife  taught  Dau,  83  in 
Baiees  Bk.  (1868)  40  Wone  at  bom,  dou^tir. 
f4,  trans.  To  dwell  in,  inhabit.  OBs. 
Beowulf  J260  Grendles  modor .  .se  t?e  waetcrejesan  wunian 
scolde,  cealde  strcamas.  a  xooo  Phanix  t;2  Daer  he  heanne 
beam  on  holtwuda  wunaS,  1565  Golding  Ovid's  Met.  11. 
(1593)  39  The  fire  he  ay  doth  shon.  And  chooseth  him  the 
contrary  continually  to  won.  0x586  Sidney  Arcadia  iii, 
(1922)  75  When  ail  this  Earth., Was  onely  won'd  with  such 
as  beastes  begot.  x6oo  Fairfax  Tasso  xil  xxv,  The  toure 
wherein  she  lay  endos'd,  Was  with  her  daxnseU  onely  wond 
and  met. 
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H.  1 5-  »«'''•  To  be  accustomed  or  used  to  do 
something.    Obs.    To  be  wont:  ^eeWovT pa. ppU. 

The  regular  form  in  this  sense  in  OE.  was  gtwunian. 

c  1000  JElfric  Gram.  xli.  (Z.)  247  Salco  ic  jewunise  [v.rr. 
iwunie,  wuniRe],  soUiis  wunisendc.  ^1440  Promp.  Parzi. 
532/1  Wonon",  or  vse  custummably,  -usttir.  1579  Spenser 
Sheih.  Cat.  Feb.  119  And  thereto  aye  wonned  to  repayre 
l"he  shepheards  daughters.  1590  —  F.  Q.  111.  ix.  21  Her 
well  plighted  frock,  which  she  did  won  To  tucke  about  her 
short,  when  she  did  ryde.  164*  H.  More  Song  o/Soul  1. 1. 
xxxii,  These  parts  that  won  To  drag  in  dirty  earth. 

■)•  6.  trans.  To  accustom  (a  person  to  something)  ; 
refl.  to  accustom  oneself,  become  or  be  accustomed. 

cxsoo  Ormin  19541  He  wass  sennd  to  fuUhtnenn,  To 
wunenn  swa  ^e  folic  (jserto,  forr  J^att  te55  sholldcnn  ^ernenn 
Affterr  }>e  Laferrd  Jesu  Crist,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12088  If 
J)OU . .  wald  luue  \fi  sun,  Til  ol>cr  thues  t>ou  suld  him  won. 
c  1440  Prontp.  Parti.  532/1  Wonon*,  or  make  to  be  cus- 
tummyd  or  \syd..,  assue/acio,  1483  Cn/A.  y^x//.  423/1  To 
Wonne,  assue/acfre. 

c  laoo  Trin.  Cott.  Horn,  85  Seint  nicholas  J)e  on  his  chil- 
hode  wunede  him  to  fasten,  a  1225  After.  R.  413  WunieS 
ou  to  lutel  drunch.  a  1150  Pror.  At/red  367  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
124  From  lesynge  )>u  \>^  wune.  1340  Ayenb.  7  pe  iike  |>et 
mest  him  woneV  to  zuerie  mest  zene^e)?.  1387  Trevisa 
Higden  (Rolls)  U.  167  pey  woneb  hem  to  glotonye.  c  1400 
Rut*  St.  Bfnet  (prose)  10  Ye  sal  wne  yu  til  stratc  gate. 
c  X449  Pecock  Repr.  v.  xiv.  559  For  to  sette  thee  and  wone 
thee  to  not  loue  money. 

Won  (w»n),  ///.  a.  Also  6  wonne.  Pa.  pple.  of 
Win  ».!,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

1500-30  Ill-won  [see  III-  7].  1553  Becon  Retiqueso/Rome 
(1563)  155  b.  An  holy  nation,  a  wonne  people.  1598  Bernard 
tr.  Terence^  Pliormio  L  v,  Whatsoeuer  may  happen  vnlooked 
for,  account  that  as  wonne  good.  1827  Scott  Surg.  Dau. 
V,  A  won  battle,  i860  Lowenthal  Morphy's  Games  Chess 
56  A  won  game.  1883  Mem.  Sam.  Mitter  iv.  108  Rendering 
at  last  to  God  His  own  won  heritage. 

Won,  obs.  form  of  One,  Wan  a..  When  ;  pa.t. 
and  pple.  of  Win  v?-  and  3 ;  obs.  pa.  pple.  of 
Wind  v}-  ;  var.  Wone. 

Won  able  a.,  Sc.  var.  of  Winnablb  (see  Win  v^ 
Forms  Inf.  0). 

c  i6io  Sir  J.  Melvil  Mem,  (1683)  125  So  many  of  the  King's 
Servants,  as  were  thought  to  be  most  wonable. 

Wonce,  obs.  form  of  Once. 

1599  Harington  in  Nugae  Ant.  (lio^  1.27a  The  tebell 
wonce  in  Rorie  O  More  shewed  himselfe. 

tWond,  si.^  Obs.  rare.  [a.  ON.  vandr  bad, 
wicked  (Sw.,  Da.  ond,  Norw.  vond,  mod.  Icel. 
vondr)^  The  evil  one,  the  devil.  {SoJia.  den  onde.) 

crzip  Death  112  in  O.  £.  Misc.  174  Nu  J>u  schalt  in  ]>e 
putte  wunie  wid  Jje  wonde. 

tWond,  sb.^  Obs.  rare.  In  4  waCa^nd.  [f. 
Wonde  v."]    Hesitation. 

a  X300  Cursor  AT.  8465  Man  it  clepes  ecclesiastes,  pat 
spekes  mast  wit-vten  waand,  Hu  fals  J>is  werld  es  for  to 
faand,    Jbid.  11517  Pat  l>ai  faand,  wit-vten  wand  pai  tok. 

Wond,  south.  ME.  var.  Fond  v.  Obs. 

X297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  9600  King  henri  wondede  mnche 
to  abbe  men  in  offis..I?at  of  conseil  were.  .wis. 

Wond,  south.  ME.  yaT.fond,  pa.  t.  of  Find  v. 

«97  R.  Gl.ouc  (Rolls)  561  He  astore  wel  is  lond  WiJ> 
homber  kinges  god  l^at  me  of  his  wond.  //'/</.  3726  He., 
wan  it  [sc.  Ireland]  al  clene  to  him  &  al  \>ax  he  vondc  {v.r. 
wond]. 

Wond(e:    see  Wand,  Wind,  Wone,  Wont, 

WODND. 

+  Wonde,  »•  Forms:  1-3  wandian,  4-5 
wand(e,  wond(e,  (4  waand,  want,  5  whonde, 
wound(e,  woonde ;  Sc.  5  waynd(e,  5-6  waind). 
[OE.  wandian  to  shrink,  hesitate,  refrain,  spare, 
corresp.  to  ON.  vanda  to  make  elaborately,  make 
difficulties,  find  fault  (cf.  vandr  difficult,  etc., 
vandi  difficulty,  etc.)  :  app.  f.  wand-,  wend-  to 
turn  (see  Wand  sb..  Wend  v.,  '^vscd  v\  ;  and  cf. 
Wandis  z;.).] 

1.  intr.  To  shrink  or  flinch  for  fear  ;  to  hesitate 
(esp.  const,  inf.)  ;  to  refrain. 

£-897  iELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C,  XX.  149  Oft  mon  biS 
suiSe  wandijende  set  aetcum  weorce  &  suiSe  leetrEede.  971 
Btickt.  Horn.  43  [Sins]  swijje  unsyferlice  J?at  se  man  wandaj? 
\«X  he  hi  aefre  asecgge.  c  xooo  ./Elfric  (7ra»/.  xxvii.  (Z.) 
162  Uereor  ic  anSracige  oSSe  ic  wandije.  a\\t%O.E, 
Citron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1052  Ac  he  ne  wandode  tia  him 
metes  to  tytienne.  a  X300  Cursor  M.  4334  How  seo  broght 
him  to  J>e  fand,  Forth  to  tell  wil  i  noght  waand._  tbid.  5293 
For-j»i,  leue  fader,  want  )70U  noght,  Al  \t\  will  it  sal  be 
wroght.  1303  R.  Brunnk  Itandt.  S^ntte  1693  Also  shal  J»e 
womman  wonde  To  take  [in  marriage]  here  godmodrys 
husbonde.  c  1330  Kitig  of  Tars  898  The  soudan  tok  the 
prest  bi  the  honde.  And  bad  him  go  and  nothing  wonde. 
c  X3SO  Witt.  Paterne  407X  For  drede  of  duresse  nor  of  deth 
in  erj>e,  nel  i  wonde  in  no  wise  what  i  J>ou5t  to  seie.  c  1385 
Chaucer  Z..  C  J*',  i  187  Dido,  Loue  wil  loue,for  no  thing  wele 
it  wande.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  590, 1  wole . .  Do  my  deuer  yf 
I  dar,  &  for  no  dethe  wonde.  Ibid.  3380  Wond  of  pi  weping, 
whipe  vp  J>i  teris.  c  X42S  Wvntoun  Cron.  v.  3961  (MS.  W.) 
Scho  wayndit  nocht  t>are  feit  to  wesche.  c  X470  Henry 
IVattace  I.  198  Qnhar  he  fand  ane..To  cutt  his  throit,  or 
steik  hym  sodanlye,  He  wayndyt  nocht.  CX500  Metusine 
319  But  the  due  Anthony  wanded.  rt  xsio  Douglas  K.  Hart 
I.  91  Richt  as  the  rose  vpspringis  fro  the  rute,..Nor  waindis 
nocht  the  levis  to  outschute. 

2.  trans.  To  refrain  from  j  to  shrink  from,  avoid, 
shun  ;  to  refuse. 

x3 . .  Cursor  M.  8361  (G8tt.)  He.  .bad  hir  say,  ne  wond  it 
noght,  Quat  war  best  as  hir  thoght.  CX31S  Shoreham 
Poems  1.  203T  Ne  hy  ne  wondejj  messed.iy,  Ne  none  holy 
tyde.  X390  Gower  Ctmf.  III.  268  This  worthi  kniht  with 
swerd  on  honde  His  weie  made,  and  thei  him  wonde.  ^1430 


WONDER. 

Syr  Tryam.  1526  My  ryght  name  schalle  y  not  wande. 
cmoErie  Totous  1155  Soche  wordes  y  rede  thou  wonde. 
?<zl50O  Chester Ftays  (E.E.T.S.)  xxiii.  29  His  wickednes  he 
would  not  wonde  \v.r.  wound!  Till  he  was  taken  and  pult 
in  Band. 

Hence  f'W'onding  vbl.sb.,  flinching,  hesitation. 

c  X440  York  Myst.  xxviii.  77  Nowe  will  we  lere,  Full  warely 
to  were  30U  fro  alle  wandynge. 

Wonde,  irreg.  pa.  t.  of  Win  ».i 

XS7X  FoRTEScuE  Forcst  of  Hist.  65  Who  so  wonde  \ed.  1576 
wan]  then  the  price. 

Wonder  (wp-ndai),  sb.  Forms:  I  vnindor, 
2-5  wunder,  (3  wnder,  Orm.  wunnderr,  4  won- 
dere,  wonper),  4-5  wondre,  wondur,  wondire, 
-yr(e,  wundyr,  4-6  wundir,  woundir,  -er,  Sc. 
vounder,  vondir,  4-6,  8  .SVr.  wondir,  (5  wundnr, 
wonther,  wonpur,  6  Sc.  winder,  -ir),  6-7  woon- 
der,  8-9  Sc.  wonner,  3-  wonder.  [OE.  wundor 
neut  =  OFris.  wunder,  OS.  wundar,  (M)Du.  won- 
der, OHG.  wuntar  (MHG.,  G.  wunder),  ON.  undr 
(Sw.,  Da.  under)  :  of  unknown  origin.] 

1.  Something  that  causes  astonishment. 

1.  A  marvellous  object ;  a  marvel,  prodigy. 

The  seven  wonders  of  the  tvortd  (  =  L.  seftem  mira,  mira- 
ctda,  or  sfectacula),  Ihe  seven  monuments  regarded  as  the 
most  remarkable  structures  of  ancient  times.  Ntne  days 
■wonder,  and  allusive  uses :  see  Nine  a.  3  a  and  4  b. 

Bemiulf  840  Ferdon  folctosan . .  geond  widwejas  wundor 
sceawian,  laties  lastas.  ^700  Cedmon  Hymn  3  Sue  he 
uundra  ?;ihuaes..or  astelidae.  axooo  Sat.tr  Sat.  281  Ac 
hwat  is  ifet  wundor  Se  jeond  8as  worold  faireS,  styrnenga 
ga:3?  cxjos  Lav.  21738  pa.. gunnen  to  fleonnen.  .into  l>an 
watere,  )>er  wunderes  ijeoa  ino^e.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls) 
J51  Mirabilia  Anglie.  pre  wondres  bei>  in  engelond,.  .pat 
water  of  bahe  is  t>at  on,  t>at  euere  is  iliche  hot.  /bid.  155 
Vpe  he  plein  of  salesbury  t)at  o(>er  wonder  is  pat  ston  heng 
is  icluped.  X387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  43  For  >ey 
schulde.. write  and  certifie  \>c  senatoures  where  and  what 
wondres  were  i-founde.  X59X  Shaks.  Tmo  Gent.  t.  i.  6, 
I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company,  To  see  the  wonders  of 
the  world  abroad.  1S92  —  Rom.  <y  7ul.  '".  in.  36  Carrion 
Flies.. may  seaze  On  the  white  wonder  of  deare  luliets 
hand.  x6x6  R.  Cocks  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  1. 194, 1  doo  esteem 
it  [sc.  the  idol]  to  be  bigger  then  that  at  Roads,  which  was 
taken  for  i  of  the  7  wonders  of  the  world.  x68i  [see  Peak 
si  '  3]  X7X2-X4  PoPK  Rape  Lock  l.  142  The  fair.. Repairs 
her  smiles,.. And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face. 
X774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  267  All  the  wonders  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea  are  described  in  much  higher  colours 
than  they  merit.  1878  Browning  La  Satsiaz  71  We  must 
have  our  journey  marge  Ample  for  the  wayside  wonders. 

b.  Marvellous  character  or  quality ;  wonderful- 
ness ;  marvels  collectively.    (Cf.  Marvel  sb.  2  c.) 

CX220  Bestiary  266  ?et  is  wunder  of  Sis  wirm  \.sc.  the  ant] 
More  3anne  man  weneS.  x6os  Shaks.  Macb.  i.  v.  6  Whiles 
I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came  Missiues  from  the 
King.  x6xo  —  Temp.  v.  i.  jSi  Mir.  O  wonder  1  How  many 
goodly  creatures  are  there  heere  ?  X613  —  Hen.  Vni,  v.  v. 
41  As  when  The  Bird  of  Wonder  dyes,  the  Mayden  Phoenix, 
Her  Ashes  new  create  another  Heyre.  XS67  Milton  P.  L. 
Vll.  70  Great  things,  and  full  of  wonder  in  our  eares.  1738 
Gray  Tasso  35  Great  things  and  full  of  wonder  in  your  ears 
I  shall  unfold.  x8ox  '  Monk  '  Lewis  {.title')  Tales  of  Wonder. 
x84z  Tennyson  Lockstey  Hall  16  When  I  dipt  into  the 
future  Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that 
would  be.  1872  Black  Adv.  Phaeton  ix.  129  We  went  out 
into  the  bright  wonder  of  the  moonlight. 

C.  {transf.  from  "].)  The  object  of  astonishment 
(usually  implying  profound  admiration)  for  a  par- 
ticular country,  people,  age,  or  the  like. 

Worlds  wonder:  the  Marvel  of  Peru.  Wonder  of  the 
world,  the  ginseng,  Panax  Shitisettg  (Treas.  Bot.  1866). 

XS91  Shaks.  /  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  48  Hack  their  bones 
assunder.  Whose  life  was  Englands  glory,  Gallia  s  wonder. 
1597  Hooker  Eccl.  PoL  v.  xi.  5  i  The  bewtie  whereof.. was 
such,  that  euen  this  was.  .the  wonder  of  the  whole  world. 
1607  Ld.  Coke's  Sp.  >,  Charge  F,  This  Sea-Inuyrond-Uand, 
the  beauty,  and  wonder  of  the  world.  1639  Mayni  Ctty 
Match  I  iv.  She's  the  wonder  of  the  Court,  And  talke  oth 
Towne.  i67«  Milton  P.  R.  in.  280  Babylon  the  wonder  of 
all  tongues.  X706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Marvel cfPeru,a. 
kind  of  Night-shade,  .wilh  Flowers  of  such  Variety  that  it 
is  also  call'd  The  Worlds  Wonder.  X733  Pope  Ep.  Cobham 
180  Wharton,  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days.  1831 
E.  Burton  Eccles.  Hist.  vii.  205  In  Ephesus  this  feeling 
found  an  additional  vent  in  the  pride  of  having  their  temple 
considered  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

d.  A  marvellous  specimen  or  example  (^some- 
thing) ;  in  Sc.  used  contemptuously. 

I7ax  Bradley  Phitos.  Ace.  Wis.  Nat.  182  In  this  Wonder 
of  a  Garden  there  is  neither  Grass.work  nor  Gravel.  1786 
BuR«s  Twa  Dogs  65  Our  Whipper-in,  wee  blastit  wonner, 
Poor  worthless  elf  185S  Kingslf.y  Wesitu.  Ho  I  xxiii.  But 
surely  she  was  a  very  wonder  of  beauty!  1898  Atlantic 
//o«M/yLXXXII.  499/2  I' w^s  a  wonder  of  beauty,.. the 
fairest  piece  of  earth  my  eye  ever  rested  upon. 

e.  U.  S.  A  kind  of  cake ;  =  Cedller. 

X848  Drake  Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky  (1870)  97  Other 
dainties  awaited  us  as  the  result  of  killing  hogs.  1  hey  were 
'  dough-nuts  ■  and  '  wonders '.  1859  Mrs.  Stowe  Mimsters 
Wooing  iv.  34  A  plate  of  crullers  or  wonders,  as  a  sort  ol 
sweet  fried  cake  was  commonly  called. 

2.  A  deed  performed  or  an  event  brought  about 
by  miraculous  or  supernatural  power  ;  a  miracle. 
To  do  or  work  wonders,  to  perform  miracles,  arch. 

<r95o  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  ii.  11  Dis  uorhte  frumma  Sara 
uundra  se  hselend  in  Sxr  byri;;.  97'  Bltckl  Horn.  15  tal 
j)Kt  folc  t>e  l)is  wundor  seseah,  his  noman  myccledon.  <:  X200 
Ormin  9499  Crist,  .wrohhte  wunndre  miccle  ma  )>ann  icc 
Juw  majl  nu  tellenn.  c  1Z7S  Passion  our  Lord  bom  O.  E. 
Misc.  39  Hiseyden..Alle  his  wndres  l>at  he  do^  is  J>urch 
J>ene  vend.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  HI.  125  By 
wycchecraft  he  schal  wirche  wondres.    1 1400  Maundiv. 
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(Roxb.)  xi.  43  With  l>at  ilke  ^erde  Moyses..didd  many 
wonders.^  c  1450  Holland  H<r,vlat  785  He  couth  werk 
wounderis  quhat  way  that  he  wald.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/l  (W. 
de  W.  1531)  3  For  they  se  hym  in  his  great  myrades  & 
wonders.  156a  WinJet  Cert.  Traciatis  u.  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I, 
17  He  send  His  Apostolis  and  seuinty-twa  Discipulis.. 
geuand  tliaitn  also  power  to  wyrk  wounderis.  1591  Shaks. 
/  Hen,  y/,  V.  iv.  48  You  iudge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible 
To  compasse  Wonders,  but  by  helpe  of  diuels.  i66a  Sth.- 
LiNGFL.  On'£;  Sacrx  n.  iii.  §  6  That  doctrine  which  was 
confirmed  by  undoubted  miracles,  hath  assured  us  of  the 
coming  of  lying  wonders.  1781  Cowper  Ejc^osi.  155  They 
saw  distemper  heal'd,  and  life  restor'd, ..  Confess'd  the 
wonder.  1846  Trench  Mirac.6  The  healing  of  the  paralytic 
,  .was  a  wonder,  for  *  they  were  all  amazed '. 
.  +b.  An  extraordinary  natural  occurrence,  esp. 
when  regarded  as  supernatural  or  taken  as  an  omen 
or  portent.     Chiefly//.    Obs, 

H97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  8612  Wanne  me  sede  him  of  suche 
wondres  J>at  god  on  er|>e  sende  pat  it  was  vor  is  luj>ernesse 
to  trufle  he  it  wende.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  4004  For 
wonders  J>at  shuld  falle,  als  I  trow,  Agayn  J>e  worldes  hende 
erscne  now.  f  1400  Destr.  Troy  11827  When  he  wist  of 
thics  wondres,  thies  wordes  he  said  :  *  Yonder  towne  wilbe 
taken  in  a  tyme  shorL'  1513  Douglas  yEneis  viii.  viii.  36 
We  haue  hot  sobir  pissancc,  and  no  wonder.  To  help  in 
battale.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleuiaru's  Co/nm.  422  He  rekened 
vp  the  wonders  that  went  before  his  death.  1596  Dal- 
RVMPLK  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot,  (S.T.S.)  I.  13  Mony  sygnes 
be  God  war  scfaawne  and  wonndiris.  1655  Stanley  Hist. 
Philos.  II.  iii.  (1687)  66  i  Of  the  Wonder  \sc.  a  meteor]  Aris- 
totle gives  a  very  slight  account.  1681  Drvden  Abs.  fyAckit, 
I.  320  My  Father  Governs  with  unquestioned  Right  {..And 
Heav'n  by  Wonders  has  espous'd  his  Cause. 

3.  A  marvellous  act  or  achievement.  To  workf 
dOj  or  perform  wofiders :  to  do  marvellous  acts  or 
bring  about  marvellous  results ;  hence  gen,  to  do 
surprising  things. 

c  isao  Bestiary  398  ListneS  na  a  wunder,  Dat  tis  der  \sc. 
the  fox)  do5  for  hunger.  1390  Gower  Con/.  I.  5  This  bok 
schal  afterward  ben  ended  Of  love,  which  doth  many  a 
wonder.  Ibid.  136  With  strenqthe  he  \sc.  Nebuchadnezzar] 
putte  kinges  under.  And  wroghte  of  Pride  many  a  wonder. 
1471  Caxton  Recuyetl  (Sommer)  378  In  this  bataiU  hercules 
dide  wondres  &  meruailles.  1591  Shaks.  x  Hen.  K/,  1.  i.  123 
Where  valiant  Talbot. .  Enacted  wonders  with  his  Sword 
and  Lance.  i66o  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  295  Don 
Sebastian  did  wonders  in  his  own  person,  but  overpowred 
with  number,  he  [etc.].  1727  E.  Laurence  Z^w/y^.V/^yrtrrf 
207  Lay  on  Twenty  Loads  of  Chalk  alone  upon  an  Acre,  and 
it  will  perform  wonders.  1731  in  10th  Rep.  Hist,  AfSS, 
Comm.  App.  i.  370  The  Millypedes  or  Wood-lice  have  a 
sulphureous  spirit  in  them  w*l»  I  have  known  Ao  wonders  on 
weak  constitutions.  1784  Cowper  Tiroc.  23  For  her  the 
fancy,  roving  unconfin'd,..  Works  magic  wonders,  1784  — 
Task  IV.  87  Katterfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end  At  his  own 
wonders.  18J7  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  v.  vi,  Inspired  by  your 
Ladyship's  approbation,  my  steward  has  really  done  wonders, 
1834  L.  Ritchie  IVand.  Seine  192  Habit  effects  wonders. 

i  gen.  An  astonishing  occurrence,  event,  or  fact ; 
a  surprising  incident ;  a  wonderful  thing. 

7*17  hear,  readf  speak^  talk  -wondtrs,  to  hear,  etc.,  surprising 
accounts. 

1*97  K*  Glouc.  (Rolls)  319  A  temple  hii  vovnde  vair  inou 
&  a  maumet  amidde  pat  ofte  tolde  wonder  gret  &  ^wat 
men  bitidde.  1390  Gower  Con/.  IL  67  Who  that  wolde 
ensample  take.  .(Jf  many  a  wondre  hiere  he  mibte.  1398 
Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  xlviii.  (1495)  L  iij  b/i  Gete, . 
is  kyndled  in  water  and  quenchid  in  oyle :  and  that  is 
wonder,  a  1425  Cursor  M.  n  (Trin.)  Man  ^erncn  . .  ro- 
maunce  rede . .  Of  kyng  Arihour . .  Of  wondris  ^at  his  kny^tcs 
felle.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  47b,  I  ought. .not  turne  my 
tale  to  taike  of  Robbyn  Hoode, . .  or  to  speake  wounders  of 
the  man  in  the  Mone.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  v.  l  13  Bee 
you  in  the  Parke  about  midnight,  at  Hernes-Oake,  and  you 
shall  see  wonders.  X604  E.  G[rimstone]  tr.  D'Acosta's  Hist. 
Indies  III.  xvi.  171  Some  of  these  Lakes  be  very  bote,  which 
is  another  wonder.  x6ix  Beaum.&  Fl,  PAilaster  u.  i,  The 
love  of  boyes  unto  their  Lords  is  strange,  I  have  read  won- 
ders of  it.  x686  tr.  Ckardins  Trav.  Persia  136  They  talk 
Wonders  of  her  Beauty.  1784  Cowper  Task  iv.  563  The 
chilling  tale  Of  midnight  murder  was  a  wonder. .told  to 
frighten  babes.  18*3  Scott  Quentin  D.  xix.  Why  should 
you  make  a  wonder  of  my  wearing  the  badge  of  my  company  7 
1890  Hartland  Science  of  Fairy  Tales  i.  (1891)  1  The  weary 
hunters  beguile  the  long  silence  of  a  desert  night  with  the 
mirth  and  wonders  of  a  tale. 

t  b.  app.  «  Miracle  sb.  4.    Obs» 

143s  MisvN  Fire  of  Loz-e  5  Nojt  standyng  in  ydilnes,  nor 
to  plays  no  wondyrs  rynnynge. 

\  6.  a.  Evil  or  shameful  action ;  evil ;  //.  evil 
or  horrible  deeds.   Obs. 

xtS4  O.  E.  Chron,  (Laud  MS.)  an.  T137,  I  ne  can  ne  i  ne 
mat  tellen  alle  be  wunder  ne  alle  t>e  pines  t^xt  hi  diden 
wrecce  men  on  [>ls  land,  cxaoo  Vices  tf  Virtues  25  Ic  ne 
mai  rimen-.alle  5o  sennes,..ne  alle  3o  wtmdren  3e  ich, 
wrecchc  senfulle,  habbe  idon.  a  laas  After.  R.Ji  Moni  mon 
wcne(^  to  don  wel  t>at  he  de3  alto  cweade  [MS.  C.  wunder]. 
c  lago  Gen.  ^  Ex.  69  Pride  made  angel  deuel  dwale,  Dat 
made,  .euerilc  wunder,  and  euerilc  wo.  Ibid.  3588.  a  1300 
K.  Horn  1440  (Cott.)  Fykcnild  me  hat>  gon  vnder  Ant  do 
rymenild  sum  wonder. 

fb.  Destruction,  disaster.    Obs. 

c  IZ05  Lay,  7855  pa  scipen  wcnden  to  wundre  o3er  half 
hundred.     Ibid.  12590  Heo  sloven  l»cr  muchcl  wunder,  twa 
&  fifti  hundred.    13..  Gaxv,^  Gr.  Knt.  16  Bretayn.. Where 
werre,  &  wrake,  &  wonder  Bi  syl^ez  has  wont  t>er.inne, 
•}•  C.   Great  distress  or  grief,    Obs. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handt.  Synne  5262  Yn  t>eput..He  sagh 
so  moche  sorowe  and  wundyr.  Of  fendcs  felc  pat  t?crc  wore. 
?<:i430.?rr  Tryam.  190  (Percy  Fo.),  Of  this..  I  haue  great 
wonder;  for  sorrow  my  hart  will  breake  assundcr.  a  1600 
Northumberland  Betrayed  by  Douglas  li.  in  Child  BalL 
in.  411  K%  woe  and  wonder  be  them  amonge  t 

6.  Phraseological  uses,  f  a.  7i?  wonder :  dread- 
fully, horribly,  terribly.     (Cf  sense  5.)    Obs, 


exooQ  jElfric  Saints*  Lives  xxiii.  654  Ealle  men  hine 
fram  stowe  to  stowe  brudon  and  to  wundre  tawedon.  c  1230 
Hali  Meid,  (1022)  23  Leccherie  sei3  '  schome  \>^  menske  of 
J>i  meidenhad,  &  tuke3  hire  to  wundre  \v.r.  al  to  wundre]. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  22606  Heuen  he  sal  se  part  in  sundre,  And 
he  sal  here  it  cri  to  wonder. 

b,  7(?  a  wonder^  in  early  use  also  f  to  wonder 
[after  F.  ^  merveiile'],  marvellously,  wonderfully, 
marvellously  well.    Obs,  or  arch, 

x66iGlanvill  Van.  Dogm.  i75The  unparallelM  Des-Cartes 
hath  unridled  their  dark  Physiology,  and  to  wonder  solv'd 
their  Motions.  1698  Crowne  Caligula  iv,  Y'are  to  a  wonder 
fair.  a.  x'joq  Evelyn  Diary  27  Jan.  1658,  Sentences  in  Latin 
and  Greeke,  which  on  occasion  he  would  produce  even  to 
wonder.  1751  Female  Foundling  II.  11  He  is  better  to  a 
Wonder.  179*  Cowper  Let,  to  Carwardine  it  June,  His 
motives  were  not,  nor  could  be,  of  the  amorous  kind,  for 
she  was  ugly  to  a  wonder.  1828  Lytton  Pelham  xxxi,  I 
have  flattered  him  to  a  wonder  1  1843  Thackeray  Mr,  4* 
Mrs.  Berry  ii.  He  ties  his  white  neckcloth  to  a  wonder. 

+  C.  7<j//;««^[Think  t/.i]  wonder  (const,  dative 
of  person)  :  to  seem  a  matter  of  astonishment  (to) ; 
hence,  of  the  person,  to  be  astonished,  to  marvel, 
wonder.  So,  rarely,  to  think  [Think  z;.2]  it  won- 
der^  to  be  amazed  at  it.    Obs. 

971  Blickl.  Horn,  33  ponne  ne  J?incl?  us  J^jet  nan  wundor. 
cxooo  ^LFRic  Horn.  II.  484  Wundor  me  flinc5  eower 
3ingr<eden.  citao  Ormin  218  All  l?e  folic. .Jjuhhte  mikell 
wunnderr  forrwhi  J>e  preost  swa  lannge  wass..att  Godess 
allterr.  a  1225  Ancr.  R,  8  5if  him  J?unche3  wunder  &  selku3 
of  swuch  onswere.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  1786  Of  he  dede 
here  men  may  thynk  wonder,  For  alle  thyng  it  brestes  in 
sonder.  136a  Langl,  P.  PI.  A.  111.  176  Whi  hou  wrajjj>est 
f>e  now  wonder  me  Jjinke)?.  a  1586  Montgomerie  A'Hsc. 
Poems  xl.  54  Quhat  Natur  works,  we  may  not  think  it 
wonder. 

d.  It  (or  -^that)  is  (was,  were^  etc.)  no  wonder : 
it  is  (etc.)  not  surprising  ;  usually  with  dependent 
that-  or  ^clause.  Similarly,  it  is  fgreatj  little, 
small  wonder,  it  is  very,  not  very  surprising ;  it  is 
{a)  wonder,  wonder  it  is,  it  is  wonderful, 

+ A  zuonder  is  to  sfieak,  it  is  su  rprising  to  tell . ,  t  Make  it 
no  tvonder^  do  not  be  surprised  at  it. 

0900  Cyvewulf  Crist  1016  ForJ?on  nis  aeni^  wundor  hu 
him  woruldmonna  seo  unclaene  gecynd  cearum  sorgende 
hearde  ondrcde.  cx\'j%  Lamb,  Horn,  23  Hit  nis  nan  wunder 
)}ah  mon  sune^ie  o3er  hwile  unwaldes,  ah  hit  is  muchele 
mare  wunder  ^if  he  nule  nefre  swiken.  c  i»oo  Ormin  9327 
&  tatt  nass  wunnderr  (>werrt  ut  nan  hatt  he  wass  wis  o  lare. 
x»97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  378,  &  lute  wonder  it  was  Pat  strange 
men  in  is  owe  !ond  dude  a  such  trespas.  13..  Cursor  M, 
746  (Gcitt.)  Wonder  was  hu  he  J>iclcr  wan.  czj^oSir  Tristr, 
3315  Sore  him  greued  his  vene,  As  it  no  wonder  nes.  136J 
Langl.  P.  PL  A.  v.  los  ^if  schrift  schulde  hit  J»enne  swopen 
out,  a  gret  wonder  hit  were.  1390  Gower_  Conf.  III.  382 
Though  god  his  grace  caste  aweie  No  wondir  is.  a  1400-50 
Wars  Alex.  811  pare  slike  wirschip  he  wan  ware  wonder io 
tell,  f  1400  Brut  I.  I  pere  J>ey  lyved  in  ioy  and  merthe 
y-now,  that  it  was  wonder  to  wete.  c  !$«>  Skelton  Magnyf. 
85  And  it  is  wonder  that  your  wylde  Insolence  Can  he  con- 
tent with  Measure  presence.  CX540  tr.  Pol,  Verg,  Engl. 
Hist.  (Camden  No.  29)  50  He  went. .  to  the  duke  of  Bedforde, 
whosearrivall,awonder  is  to  speake,  howmuch  it  encouraged 
his  owne  frcndes.  C1560  A.  %co-rT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  ii.  167 
For  he  affeird,  it  wes  na  winder,  His  cursour  suld  him  cast. 
1579  W.  FuLKE  Heskins'  Pari.  168  It  was  a  woonder,  howe 
the  corporall  nature  passed  through  the  impenetrable  bodj^ 
X596  Shaks.  7a;//.  Shr,  iii.  iL  193,  I  must  away  to  day 
before  night  come,  Make  it  no  wonder.  1600  E,  Blount  tr. 
Conestaggio  268  It  was  therefore  no  woonder,  if  without  the 
kings  consent.. he  attempted  many  things.  1651  Hobbes 
Leviath.  III.  XXXV.  219  It  were  a  wonder  there  is  no  greater 
notice  taken  of  it.  1673  Vinegar^  Mustard  (iZjj,)  ig  That's 
a  wonder  you  have  none  of  your  trollops  with  you.  1706 
E.  Ward  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  100  If  he  has  a  Rever- 
sion clear  of  Incumbrances, it's  a  Wonder.  1741  Warburton 
Div.  Legal,  vi.  vi.  II.  639  It  is  no  Wonder  his  Arguments 
should  look  asquint.  1740  Fielding  Tont  yones  iii.  iv,  *  No 
Man  is  wise  at  all  Hours  ;  it  is  therefore  no  Wonder  that  a 
Roy  is  not  so.  x86o  Thackeray  Z<rrf/ii,  You  consume  more 
tea  than  all  my  family,.. and  as  much  sugar  and  butter-— 
well,  it's  no  wonder  you  are  bilious  I 

e.  Without  verb,  esp.  in  No  wonder  that,  if,  or 
though;  similarly,  Small  womier  that  (etc.),  what 
wonder  if.  .  ?  Also  interjectionaliy  in  {and)  no 
wonder  f,  and  what  wonder  I 

Cf.  Im  nimirum,  Gr.  ov  dat)^a,  Qo.v\i.a.  ovSiv. 

1390  GowER  Cofif.  I.  100  No  wonder  thogh  he  sikcth  ofle. 
a  1400  Pisiill  of  Susan  201  And  heo  wepte  for  wo,  no  won- 
der, I  wene.  c  1400  T.  Chestrk  Laun/al  204  No  wonther 
dough  me  smerte.  c  1440  Promp.  Par^>.  360/1  Nowundyr, 
(P.  nowonder).  nimirum.  1513  Douglas  /Eneis  in.  viii.  103 
Na  wondir,  this  is  the  selcouth  Caribdis.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb. 
III.  vi.  1 1  Will  poore  Folkes  lye . .  ?  Yes ;  no  wonder.  When 
Rich  ones  scarse  tell  true.  1667  Milton  P.L.  hi.  606  What 
wonder  then  if  fields  and  regions  here  Breathe  forth  Elixir 
pure.  1795-6  WoKDsw.  Borderers  11. Smaller.  I  was  alarmed, 
flfar.  No  wonder;  this  is  a  place  That  well  may  put  some 
fears  into  your  heart.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  iv,  Pa's 
miserable,  and  no  wonder!  i86a  H.  Kincsley  Ravenshoe 
xviii.  She  has  given  her  honest  little  heart  away — and  what 
wonder  I  1891  Farrar  Darkn.  ff  Dawn  xxxix.  No  wonder 
Nero  loves  her  better  than  that  pale  sad  lady  who  sits  among 
the  six  Vestals.  1^13  _H.  L.  Jackson  Eschalot.  Jesus  6  If 
'  the  great  authorities  differ '  small  wonder  that  weaker  minds 
are  in  doubt. 

f.  The  wonder  is  .  . ,  what  is  surprising  is  .  .  , 
1605  Shaks.  Lear  v.  iii.  316  Edg.    He  is  gon   indeed. 

Kent.  The  wonder  is,  he  hath  endur'd  so  long.  i84« 
Dickens  Amer.  Notes  xi,  The  wonder  is,  not  that  there 
should  be  so  many  fatal  accidents,  but  that  any  journey 
should  be  safely  made.  1856  Miss  Yonge  Daisy  Chain  1. 
iv,  The  only  wonder  was,  that  it  had  not  happened  sooner. 

g.  For  a  wonder :  as  an  instance  of  a  surprising 
fact ;  strange  to  say. 


1856  Reade  Never  too  Late  xxxvi,  For  a  wonder  he  was 
not  sea-sick.  i89i  Saintsbury  Dryden  vii.  145  For  a  wonder 
Dryden  resists.. his  unhappy  tendency  to  exaggerate  the 
coarseness  of  his  subjects. 

h.  In  the  name  of  wonder:  used  with  an  inter- 
rogative word  to  give  emphasis  to  a  question  ; 
also  colloq.  or  dial,  shortened  to  the  wonder. 

1626  Massinger  Roman  Actor  iv.  ii,  In  the  name  of 
wonder,  What's  Caesar's  purpose?  1716  Addison  Freeholder 
No.  9  F  12  What  in  the  name  of  wonder  do  you  mean  ?  1862 
Mrs.  H.  Wood  Mrs,  Hallib.  xxxv,  How  the  wonder  do  you 
manage  it?  1889  R. Bridges /><rr^^^/wcA«j  in. 814  Who 
in  the  name  of  wonder  are  these  queer  foreigners  1 

II.  7.  The  emotion  excited  by  the  perception 
of  something  novel  and  unexpected,  or  inexplicable ; 
astonishment  mingled  with  perplexity  or  bewildered 
curiosity.  Also,  the  state  of  mind  in  which  this 
emotion  exists ;  f  an  instance  of  this,  a  fit  of  won- 
derment. 

C1290  St.  Dunstan  8  in  ^.  Eng.  Leg.  ig  pat  folk  stod  al  in 
gret  wonder.  1382  Wyclif  Luke  v.  26  And  greet  wondir 
took  alle  men,  and  thei  magnyfieden  God.  c  1450  Mirk's 
Festial  18  When  Thomas  had  soo  ydo,  anon  he  criet  for 
wondyr  and  for  fere.  1561  Hoby  tr.  Castiglione's  Couriyer 
II.  (1577)  K  vij  b,  Then  he  turning  about,  and  beholding 
him.. with  a  wonder  [orig.  con  jfiarauiglia]  stayed  a  while 
wythout  any  word.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  u.  iv.  135  You'Ie 
find  a  diff'rence,  As  we  his  Subiects  haue  in  wonder  found. 
161X  Bible  Acts  iii.  10  They  were  filled  with  wonder  and 
amazement  at  that  which  had  happened  vnto  him.  1659 
Vulg.  Err,  Cens.  31  Galen  was  husht  into  a  wonder  by  some 
anatomicall  observations.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  542  Satan 
..Looks  down  with  wonder  at  the  sudden  view  Of  all  this 
World  at  once,  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  23  Nov.  1690,  Lord 
Godolphin,  now  resuming  the  commission  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  wonder  of  all  his  friends.  1738  Gray  Tasso  25  Fix'd 
in  wonder  stood  the  warlike  pair.  1770  Goldsm.  Des.  Vilh 
215  And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew,  That 
one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.  1814  Carv  Dante, 
Parad.  xxxi.  31  The  grim  brood.. Stood  in  mute  wonder 
'mid  the  works  of  Rome.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  Ixv, 
Max  and  Fritz  were  at  the  door  listening  with  wonder  to 
Mrs.  Becky's  sobs  and  cries.  1870  Lowell  Among  my 
Books  Ser.  1.  143  The  faculty  of  wonder  is  not  defunct,  but 
is  only  getting  more  and  more  emancipated  from  the  un- 
natural service  of  terror. 

t  b.  To  have  zvonder,  to  be  greatly  surprised ; 
to  marvel :  =  Wonder  v.i,  2.    Obs. 

a  1500  Cursor  M.  17288+ 171  It  was  our  lordez  ordinans, 
for-J>i  no  wonder  has.  1375  Eabbour  Bruce  in.  485  And 
quhen  he  hard  s^  blaw  &  cry.  He  had  wondir  quhat  it  mycht 
be.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  x.  IMathoti)  121  All  jjat  harde 
hyme,  gald  or  3ynge,  Had  wondyre  J>at  sik  ^ace  suld  be 
In  ony  manne.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  i.  xiv.  55  Thenne 
syre  Arthur  dyd  so  merueillously  in  armes  that  all  men  had 
wondyr.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  Ixxxi.  37  Thay  saw  that 
I  nocht  glaidder  wax  of  cheir,  And  thairof  had  thai  winder, 
+  C.  Profound  admiration.    Obs. 

a  1386  Sidney  Apol,  Poetry  (Arb.)  19  To  so  vnbeleeued  a 
poynt  hee  proceeded,  as  that  no  earthly  thing  bred  such 
wonder  to  a  Prince,  as  to  be  a  good  horseman.  1588  Shaks. 
Z.  Z..Z.  IV.  iL  117  All  ignorant  that  soule,  that  sees  thee 
without  wonder.  1605  —  Macb.  i.  iii.  92  His  Wonders  and 
his  Prayses  doe  contend,  Which  should  be  thine,  or  his. 
1607  Bp.  Hall  Holy  Observ,  i.  xx.  (1609)  32  No  man  hath 
beene  so  exquisite,  but  some  haue  detracted  from  him,  euen 
in  those  qualUties  which  haue  seemed  most  worthy  of 
wonder  to  others. 

8.  [f.  Wonder  v.  2."]  A  state  of  wondering 
{whether,  etc.).   rare. 

1853  Mrs.  Gaskell  Ruth  xjx,  Many  profound  secrets., 
most  of  which  related  to  their  wonders  if  Jemima  and  Mr. 
Farquhar  would  ever  be  married,  1889  'J.  S.  Winter  ' 
Mrs.  Bob  \v.  {\Z(ji)  45  Haunted  by. .a  wonder  whether  he 
would  find  his  way  to  St.  Eve's. 
HI.  attrib.  and  Comb, 

9,  Simple  attrib.  (sometimes  passing  into  adj.). 
a.  « *  that  is  a  wonder,  marvel,  or  prodigy  \  as  won' 
der-avenue,  -child  (after  G,  wunderkind),  -flower^ 
•night,  -sight  (after  G.  wundergesicht),  -treasure, 

1838  LoNGF.  in  Li/e  (1891)  I.  293  The  great  wonder-flowers 
bloom  but  once  in  a  lifetime  ;  as  marriage  and  death.  1845 
J.  C  Mangan  German  Anthol.  I.  185  But,  lo  I  a  wonder- 
sight !— Ere  long  Rose,  blooming,.. The  fairest  lily  ever 
seen.  1866  Howfxls  Venetian  Life  viii.  120  That  wonder- 
avenue  of  palaces  [the  Grand  Canal].  1890  'R.  Boldre- 
WOOD*  Miner's  Right  xli,  You.  .discover  so  many  wonder- 
treasures,  .that  you  will  never  consent  to  return.  1890  — 
Col.  Reformer  xviii,  A  Pharos,  a  wonder-sign,  an  exemplar 
throughout  all  the  civilised  world.  1896  Catholic  Mag. 
May  258  Hermann  Cohen,  by  reason  of  his  marvellous 
piano-playing,  was  looked  upon  as  a  '  wonder-child  '. 

b.  =  *of  wonder  or  wonders',  as  wonder-book, 
-city,  -literature,  -story^  -tale,  -world  (cf.  G.  wun- 
derwelt), 

1851  Hawthorne  {title)  A  Wonder-Book  for  Girls  and 
Boys,  (including  '  Tanglewood  Tales')-  1851  H.  Melville 
Whale  i.  7  The  great  flood-gates  of  the  wonder-world 
swung  open.  1854  Zoologist  XII.  4487  A  kind  of  wonder- 
story  in  zoology.  1865  Tylor  Early  Hist.  Man.y\.  144  The 
native  wonder-tales  must  only  be  told  in  the  winter.  x88x 
—  Anihrofiol.  380  It  is  known  to  be  only  a  version  of  the 
..wonder-tale  told  by  Herodotus.  1896  Tablet^  15  Feb. 
257  That  Asiatic  wonder-world,  the  Indian  Empire.  1896 
J.  Davidson  Fleet  St.  Eel.  Ser.  11.  78  To  wonder-worlds 
of  old  romance  Our  aching  thoughts  for  solace  run.  1905 
Roosevelt  Outdoor  Pastimes  xi.  339  To  read  and  enjoy  the 
wonder-book  of  nature.  1907  Westm.  Gaz.  14  Sept.  6/2  All 
our  wonder-literature.  Ibid.  20  Sept.  2/1  Everythmg  in  that 
wonder-city  Uc  Fez]  was  so  like  a  half-remembered  dream. 
o.  =  '  miraculous,  magic,  magical ',  as  wonder- 
offspring,  -staff  (cf.  G.  ufunderstab  magic  wand), 
'Stroke, 


WONDEB. 

1846  Trksch  Afirm-.  Introd.  iv.  §  3.  46  By  a  mighty  wonder- 
stroke  of  grace  the  polarity  in  the  man  is  shifted.  /Sid.  xxix. 
4BI  «#/*,  Someiimcs  [in  early  Christian  arij  he  [jrc.  Jesus] 
is  toacfaing  with  his  wonder-staff  the  head  of  Lazarus.  1907 
M  ^'Q.  loth  Ser.  VIII.  20S  2  The  belief  in  such  wonder- 
offtpring  VTJLS  once  as  coounon  in  Europe. 

10.  cJbjectivc  and  obj.  genitive,  as  wotuier- bearing, 
-€xcM^j  'hiiHngy  -iffving^  'pronming,  -raising, 
-^^Mng^'StirHHg.-writingKdl^,;  fwoftders^oing 
adj. ;  wcnder-hiaer,  -seeker;  wonder-warihy-uforthy 
adjs. ;  instnimental,  as  wonder-dumb^  -fed;  -smity 
-stricken,  -struck,  -^-strucken^  -wounded &d)s. ;  won- 
At  hmmingy  -strikingy  -teeming  -waiting  adjs.  ; 
t  w$mdei^rap  [Rap  y.^],  -strike  vbs. 

1799  Campbeu.  Pleas.  H^  i.  130  Wilt  thou,  with  him 
(jc  Newton),,  .watch  the  shrme  with  *wonder.beaminEeye  ? 
IKS'  HuLOET,  *Wondcrs  doynge,  mirijicus,  1898  Hardv 
irtssex  Poems  167  Shy  birds  stood  Watching  us,  "wonder- 
dumb.  iSss  MiLMAN  Lot.  Christ,  xiv.  11.  (1864)  IX.  77  This 
•wonder-fed  and  wondcr-seeking[  worship.  1831  Carlylk 
Sort.  Res.  wu  viii,  The  deceptions,  and  *wonder-hiding 
stupefactions,  which  Space  practises  on  us.  1851  Zoolo^si 
IX.  3167  The  "wonder-loving  and  credulous  Northmen.  1817 
CoLKMDGs  Biog.  hit.  viii.  (Bohn)  64  'I'be  *wonder-promising 
Matter,  that  was  to  perform  all  these  marvels.^  18x3  — 
Remorse  EpiL  28  Samtly  hermits'  *wonder-raisinR  acts. 
x6m  J.  Da VI  Es  Muses  Sacrif.  Wks.  (Grosart)  1 1.  27/2  O  sight 
of  force  to  *wonder.rap  all  Eyes  I  1791  Cowper  Odyssey 
VL  199  "Wonder-rapt  I  gaze.  1599  T.  M[oufet]  Silk* 
wormes  53  Then  list  a  while,  you  'wonder-seekers  great. 
1856  Froudk  Hist.Eng.  I.  iv.  296  The  phenomena  known  to 
modem  wonder-seekers  as  those  of  somnambulism  or  clair- 
voyance, 185s  *Wonder-seeking  [see  'wonder •fe<f\.^  1615 
SvLVBSTKR  Job  Triumph,  iii.  99  Therefore,  before  Him,  am 
I  'wonder-smit.  1799  Cufiid  <v  Psyche  33  He'll  tell  the 
•wonder-stirring  tales.  1855  Singleton  Virgil  I.  51  At 
whose  lay  •wonder-stricken  were  the  pards.  1856  Haw- 
thorne Engl.  Note'bks.  (1870)  II.  65  The.. mysterious  plan 
which  perplexes  and  *  wonder -strikes  me  in  most  cathedrals. 
16^  ViCABS  God  in  Mount  4  The  memorable  and  *\vonder- 
stnking  Parliamentarie-mercies.  1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas 
II.  ii.  I.  I^oah  597  Ashamed,  *wonder-strook.  1638-56  Cow- 
I.EY  Davideis  iv.  855  If  wonder-strook  I  at  your  words 
appear,  My  wonder  yet  is  Innocent  of  Fear.  1796  Mme. 
D'Akblay  Camilla  \\.  xiii,  [She]  seemed  wonder-struck, 
without  knowing  why.  1817  ^IALTHus  Popul.  II.  2JO 
Great  and  astonishing  as  this  difference  is,  we  ought  not  to 
be  so  wonder-struck  at  it.  i6a8  Mure  Doovtesday  562 
"Wonder-strucken  wights.  1798  Southf.y  Blenheim  v,  With 
•wonder-waiting  eyes.  1864  Browning  Dram.  Pers.,  Abt 
Vogler  44  Had  I  painted  the  whole,  Why,  there  it  had 
stood,  to  see,  nor  the  process  so  "wonder- worth.  1623  Middle- 
TOK  Honour  <V  Virtue  Wks.  (Bullen)  VII.  361  Which  is  not 
the  least  *  wonder- worthy  note.  1905  G.  Blount  Rustic 
Renaiss.  L  10  [This]  is  in  itself  a  wonder-worthy  paradox. 
t6oa  Shaks.  Nam.  v.  i.  280  Like  *wonder-wounded  hearers. 
1603  in  J.  Davies  Microcosmos  Wks.  (Grosart)  1. 103/1  His 
•wonder- writing  Hand. 

b.  advb.,  =  *  wonderfully  *.      (After  G.  wunder- 
grosSy  wundersckdn^  etc ;  cf.  Woitoeb  adv.) 

187J  J,  Payne  Songs  Life  ^  Death  214  Oh,  wonder-lovely 
maidens  were  the  seven  I  1903  IVestm.  Caz.  14  Feb.  2/1 
Oh,  how  wonder- beautiful !  1904  Ibid,  12  Feb.  2/3  Delicate 
wonder-white  crystals. 
IL  Special  comb. :  wonder-bag,  a  negro  amulet, 
=  Obeah  I ;  wonder-horn,  {a)  a  coraucopia  ©f 
marvels ;  {b)  a  magical  horn ;  wonder-man,  a 
wonder-worker ;  f  wonder-master,  a  magician  ; 
+  wonder-maze  v.  intr.  and  trans, ,  to  be  amazed, 
or  to  amaze,  with  wonder. 
1793  WoLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Ep.  the  Pope  Wks.  1812  III.  aog 

Sfuako..  full  of  negro  faith  in  conjuration,  Loaded  his  jackass 
cep  with  *wonder-hags  Of  Monkeys'  teeth,  glass,  horsehair, 
and  red  rags.  1864  Lowell  Fireside  Trav.  178  Their  world 
was  a  huge  •wonder-horn.  1906  Edin.  Rev,  Jan.  231  Was 
it  that  the  wonder-horn  was  still  echoing  from  the  far-off, 
summoning  the  man.  .to  the  soul-roads?  1883  Stallvbrass 
tr.  Grimms  Teut.  MythoL  III.  1232  He  was  the  greatest 
magician  or  *wonder-man  of  them  all.  1901  Daily  News 
9  Feb.  6/i  Cornelius  Drebbel, '  the  wonder-man  of  Alkmaar'. 
1603  Harsnet  Pop,  Impost.  57  This  foule  *wonder-maister 
is  too  full  of  wonders  euer  to  be  good.  1603  in  J.  Davies 
Aficroccsmcs  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  7/2  Men  did  'wonder-maze, 
Which  wonderment,  this  later  worke  of  thine  (Not  by  de- 
tracting from  it) doth  deface.  ai6i8  J.  Davies  Wit's  Ptlgr, 
ibid.  II.  51/1  Hee  taught.  .Rights  Ruines  to  repairc.with 
Words,  that  wonder-mazed  men. 
tWo'nder, a.  Obs.  Forms:  seeprec.  [repr.OE. 
wundor  Wondbb  sb.  in  compounds,  as  wundor- 
craft  marvellous  skill  orpower,  wundordkdmxt^LoX^y 
wundortdcen  wondrous  sign,  miracle,  prodigy  (so 
OS.  Wtt«^r,7tt4/a  extreme  torment,  OHG.  wuntar- 
siht  'spcctaculum*,  MHG.,  G.  wundertat  miracle, 
ON.  undrsjdn  spectacle,  etc. ;  see  also  Wondee 
THiKo)  ;  cf.  the  similar  origin  of  Main  a.,  and  see 
WoNDEEs  tf.]  Wonderful,  wondrous,  marvellous. 
On  or  in  {a)  wonder  wise^  wonderfully  (cf.l^LG. 
wunderwtsie  adv.).     See   also   Wondee  thing, 

WOXDER-WOBK. 

0  x17s  Cott.  Horn,  255  He  cwe3  a  wunder  word  to  \>sx 
sawle  hi  ha  witie  ysaiam.  ciaos  Lav.  1147  Heo  dude 
wnder  crafies.  XJ97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  6019  Pat  folc  com 
Hkke  amorwe  to  se  Ins  wonder  dede.  Ibid.  8593  J>e  sixte 
jer  >er  com  also  a  wel  wonder  cas.  ^1350  IVill.  Palerne 
1873  So  wonder  a  wilde  best  J?at  weldes  no  mynde.  13.. 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1095  So  sodanly  on  a  wonder  wyse,  I 
was  war  of  a  jiroscssyoun.  <:i374  Chaucer  Troylus  i. 
419  Alias  what  ts  his  wonder  maladye.  c  138a  Pol.  Poems 
(Rolls)  1. 250  This  warnynges  beoth  wonder  and  feole.  1395 
L*wct-  P.  Pi.  C.  11.  126  In  wonderwyse  holy  wryt  telfitn 
how  )>t\  fulleti.  ax4oo  Hymns  Virg.  {iBgs)  46  Wiyn  of 
watir  he  maki^^  blyue.  And  dool»  manye  a  wondir  dede. 

14*5  EMgl,  Conq,  Irel.  130  About   that  tyme,  bcfel  a 
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wonder  aduentur  yn  a  wodde  of  Myth.  €142$  Se7>en  Sag. 
(P.)  2643  Thou  schalt  telle  me  of  that  cas;  Hyt  hys  the 
wounderest  that  ever  I  herde.  1470-85  Mai.orv  Arthur 
XVII.  i.  689  He  passed  by  a  Castel  where  was  a  wonder 
turnement.  a  xgag  Skklton  E,  Rummyng  73  With  clothes 
vpon  her  hed  ..  Wrythen  in  wonder  wyse,  After  the 
Sarasyns  gyse.  1535  Covhrdale  3  Chron.  xxxii.  24  And  he 
prayed  vnto  the  Lorde,  which  made  him  promes,  and  gaue 
him  a  wonder-token,  c  1590  Greene  Fr.  Bacon  iv.  58  And, 
wonder  Vandermast,  welcome  to  me. 
Wonder  (w^-ndaj),  v,  Korms:  i  wundrian, 
3-4  wondri,  4-5  woundre,  4-6wondre,  wondir, 
(3  -wxindren,  wundre,  wndre,  -wTindrie,  ■won- 
dry,  Orm,  -wTinndrenn,  4  wondur,  5  wondyr, 
wundur,  wunderon,  wonderyn),  5-6  wunder, 
wounder,  -ir,  6-7  woonder,  4-  wonder.  [OE. 
wundrian  =  OS.  wundrdn,  (M)Du.  wonderen, 
OHG.  wi/ntar^n  (MUG. J  G.wundem)yON .uftdra 
(Sw.  undra,  Da.  undre) ;  f.  Wonder  sb,'\ 
L  inir.  To  feel  or  be  affected  with  wonder;  to 
be  struck  with  surprise  or  astonishment,  to  marvel. 
Also  occas.  to  express  wonder  in  speech,  a.  in  OE. 
const,  genitive  of  the  object  of  wonder,  also  with 
preps.,  now  nearly  always  ai,  occas.  over,  formerly 
also  on,  upon,  of. 

f888  i^LFRED  Boeih.  xxxiv,  §10,  Hwa  mses  Jrset  he  ne 
wundrie  swelcra  gesceafta  ures  scyppendes?  971  Blickt. 
Horn,  33  Nis  h*t  to  wundri?;enne..  t>aet  he  acweald  beon 
wolde.  Ibid.  153  He  gehyrde  hcora  jrrowunga  &  he  j^a 
wundrode  aefter  faere  gesihj>e.  <»  1000 /*/Ke«;jif  331  Donne 
wundria3  weras  ofer  eor^jan  wlite  &  waestma.  c  1000  Ags. 
Gosp.  Mark  vi.  2  Manege  ^ch>Tdon  &  wundrodon  on  his 
lare.  <rxzoo  Ormin  7633  Josaep..&  Mar3e.  .wundredenn 
ba^eofFall  hatthemmwasscwiddedd  tsereofFCriste.  ^1250 
Owl  ^  Night.  228  pu  fli^st  a  nigt  and  no5t  a-dai,  par-of  ich 
wndri.  c  1250  Gen.  <5-  Ex.  3716  5etenisse  men  ben  in  ebron, 
Quilc  men  mai  ^et  wundren  on.  1297  R.  Gloug  (Rolls) 
5353  In  lepes  &  in  coufles  so  moche  viss  hii  ssollej?  hom 
bringe,  pat  ech  mon  ssal  wondry  of  so  gret  cacchinge.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  18774  Godmen  o  galilee,  apon  quat  thing  sa 
wonder  yee?  c  1386  Chaucf.r  ,?^r.'j  T.  217  Somme  of  hem 
wondred  on  the  Mirour..Hou  men  myghte  in  it  swiclie 
thyngesse.  cr*,%<iSyrGener.  (Roxb.)  7599  Mirabel  wondred 
of  hir  woo,  Whi  hir  ladie  ferd  soo.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg. 
125  b/i  All  the  peple  drewe  to  hym  and  wondred  on  hym. 
X5a9  MoRK  Dyaloge  x.  16  b/2  We  nothyng  wonder  at  the 
ebbyng  and  flowyng  of  the  see.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  iv.  1. 
136,  1  wonder  of  this  being  heere  together.  /£  1600  Mont- 
GOMERiE  Misc.  Poems  xxiv.  16  O,  wareit  be  my  weird,  For 
wondring  on  a  deitie  divyne.  1667  Milton  P.  L,  ix.  856 
Hast  thou  not  wonderd,  Adam,  at  my  stay?  1753  Richard- 
son (7rrt«rf/j<j«(i754)  IV.  151, 1  wonderat  you.  1780C0WPER 
Progr.  Err.  igi  Rufillus.. Wonders  at  Clodio's  follies,  in  a 
tone  As  tragical,  as  others  at  his  own.  x8i8  J.  W.  Croker 
Jml.  7  Dec.  in  C.  Papers  (1884)  I.  iv.  123,  I  cannot  but 
wonder  at  her  living  here  and  bearding  the  Prince  in  a  way 
so  indelicate.  1844  Emerson  Lect.  New  Eng.  Re/.  Wks, 
(Bohn)  I.  273  The  unwise,  .wonders  at  wiiat  is  unusual,  the 
wise  man  wonders  at  the  usual,  1919  B.  Capes  Skel.  Key  xvii. 
213  His  benevolent  truthfulness  wasa  thing  to  wonder  over. 
b.  with  clause  expressing  the  motive  or  object 
of  wonder. 

c\otXi  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  i.  ai  paet  folc  w<es  zachariam 
geanbidiende,  &  wundrodon  J>act  he  on  J>am  temple  Iset 
waes.  c  1386,  c  1430  [see  aj.  1533  Respnblica  602  Nowe 
I  doe  lease  woonder  that  lost  men,  life  to  save,  Ferre 
from  lande  dooe  Laboure  agalnste  the  roring  wave.  1596 
Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist,  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  36  This 
causes  men  meruellousUe  to  wondir,  that  vndir  that  earth 
ar  fund  gret  stokis . .  of  wondirful  akes  and  vthir  tries.  1599 
SttKKS.AIuck  Ado  I.  i.  117,  I  wonder  that  you  will  stdl 
be  talking,  signior  Benedicke,  no  body  markes  you.  167X 
Milton  Samson  215,  I  oft  have  heard  men  wonder  Why 
thou  shouldst  wed  Philistian  women  rather  Then  of  thine 
own  Tribe  fairer.  1676  in  12th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  V.  33, 1  wonder  my  father  would  not  ease  himselfe  from 
his  Haddon  inquietudes  by  staying  at  Belvoire.  1708  Swift 
Bickerstaff Detected  ^  A  Third  Rogue  tips  me  by  the  Elbow, 
and  wonders  how  I  have  the  Conscience  to  sneak  abroad. 
X846  Greener  ScL  Gunnery  133  We  wonder  the  parties  did 
not  take  a  patent  for  the  discovery.  1885 '  Mrs.  Alexander  * 
At  Bay  vii,  I  wonder  he  is  not  more  confidential  with  you. 
C.  const.  /(7  with  inf.  (usually  =  a^  with  gerund). 
X604  E.  G[bimstone]  tr.  D^Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  in.  xix. 
183  When  wee  goe.  .to  the  Indies,  wee  woonder  to  see  the 
land  so  pleasant,  greene  and  fresh.  X71X  Addison  Sped. 
No.  34  f  4  He  wondered  to  hear  a  Man  of  his  Sense  talk 
after  that  Manner.  1798  Fekriar  Hlustr.  Sterne,  etc.  222 
We  cannot  wonder  to  find  a  joint  occasionally  added  to  this 
part  X840  Thackeray  Pictorial  Rhapsody  Concl.,  Wks. 
1900  XI II,  354  The  drawing  is  executed  in  a  manner  soloosc 
and  slovenly  that  one  wonders  to  behold  it. 

d.  in  indirect  passive  (now  only  in  to  be  won- 
dered al  as  adj.  or  pred.  phr.). 

X53a  More  Confiit.  Barnes  vni.  Wks.  741/2  He  had  so 
monstrouslye  dressed  himself  because  he  would  be  wondred 
on.  X549  Coverdale,  etc.  Erasm.  Par,  Ram.  xii.  16-19 
That  to  hymself. .he  seme  a  stoute  felow  and  one  to  be 
wondered  at.  1588  Shaks,  L.  L.  Z.  v.  ii.  266  Are  these  the 
breed  of  wits  so  wondered  at?  0:1701  Maundrell  ^i^wrw. 
Jerus.  (1732)  28  Nor  is  this  ignorance  to  be  much  wondred 
at.  1825  Scott  Talism.  xi,  It  cannot  be  wondered  at  if  he 
took  such  opportunities  as  offered. 

e.  Without  construction.     Now  rare, 

c  1*05  Lav.  473  5if  heo  wlle3  frescipe  bi-winnen  ne  wndre 
J>ou  nawiht  J>er  fore.  1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  11409  A  sterre 
..Jjat  comete  icluped  is  Aros..pat  ech  man  mi3te  wondri 
^t  \>^  sterre  isei.  c  1580  Wvclif  Serm.  Sel  Wks.  1 1.  306 
Herfore  t^ei  alle  abaishiden  and  woundriden.  X390  Gower 
Conf.  X.  185  Wherof  thei  merveile  everychon,  Bot  Elda  won- 
dreth  most  of  alle.  1533  Frith  Ans%v.  More  (1548)  Dvj  b, 
The^..vnderstoodenotthe  Spirituall wordesofourSauioure 
Christe,  and  therfore  wondered  and  murmured,  1^67  Gude 
<$•  Godlii  B.  (S.T.S.)  100  Quhen  men  sail  se  this  haistie 
suddand   change,   Than  sail  thay  wunder.     16x1   Shaks. 


WONDER. 

Cymb.  I.  vi.  Bi,  Whil'st  I  am  bound  to  wonder,  I  am  bound 
To  pitty  too. 

I.  pass,  (obs.)  and  rejl.  (obs.  or  dial.)  in  tlie  same 
sense.    Also  f  imptrs.  {nie  wondreth  ~  I  wonder). 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  376  Ne  wundrie  heo  hire  nowiht.  ^if  heo 
nis  nout  Marie,  a  1300  Floriz  Sf  Bl,  354  Muche  he  wule 
Jjonki  ^>e  Andof  J>esu)>e  iwundred  beo.  a  ly^o  Roland^  V. 
i6i  Me  wondre|> . .  pat  i>ou  comest  nou5t  to  do  batayl.  c  1330 
R.  Brunne  Chron.  iVace  (Rolls)  4295  Vs  wondreh  at  gowre 
nurture  of  pris,  pat  swyllce  vilcnie  m  |>e  now  Ij-s.  CX400 
Destr.  Troy  9821  pof  Jjow  wylne  to  ^e  wer,  wonders  vs 
noght.  02400-50  Ji'ars  Alex.  2856  pai  ware  so  woundird 
of  hatwerke.  c  1430  Piigr.  Lyf  M  anhode  \.  iv.  (1869)  3  Yit 
more  j  wundrede  me  of  a  thing  that  j  seygh.  1533  Tindale 
Supper  of  Lord  B  vj  b,  I  wonder  me,  that  hys  scholemaister 
here  fayled  him  so  conynge  as  he  maketh  hymselfe  therin, 
g.  /  shouidn' t  ivofuier  {co\\o<\.) :  I  should  not  be 
surprised  {if,  etc.). 

1856  DicKFNS  Sk.  Boz,  Gt.  WingUbury  Duel,  *Do  you 
think  you  could  manage  to  leave  a  letter  there?'  interrogated 
Trott.  '  Shouldn't  wonder,*  responded  boots.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  19,  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  who  said  this 
did  not  understand  what  he  was  saying.  1913  Edith  Whar- 
ton Custom  pf  County  i.  iii.  35  Saying.  .'I  wouldn't  wonder' 
when  she  thought  any  one  was  trying  to  astonish  her, 

2.  Usually  with  clause :  To  ask  oneself  in  won- 
derment ;  to  feel  some  doubt  or  curiosity  {kow^ 
whether jWhy ^^ic,)'^  tobedesiroustoknoworleam. 

/  wonder  is  often  placed  after  a  question  which  expresses 
the  object  of  curiosity  or  doubt ;  e.g.  *  How  can  that  be, 
I  wonder?'  =  I  wonder  how  that  can  he.  Also  /  -wonder I, 
colloq.  exclamation  expressing  doubt,  incredulity,  or  reserve 
of  judgement. 

1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  160  pe  stones  stonde)>  l>ere  so  grete 
..&  o}>ere  liggej*  heie  aboue,,pai  eche  man  wondry  may 
hou  hii  were  ferst  areied.  X377  Langi-  P,  PL  B.  xix.  109, 
I  wondred  what  hat  was.  1390  Gowkr  Co?/.  I.  210  Thei 
wondren  wliat  sche  wolde  mene.  And  riden  after  softe  pas. 
a  1425  tr.  Arderne's  Treat,  Fistula  etc.  6  3'^  the  pacient 
considere  or  wondre  or  aske  why  that  he  putte  hym  so  long 
a  tyme  of  curyng,  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  i,  I  wonder 
ifTitaniabeawak't.  i6n — M'int.  7'.  m.  iii.71  W'hathaue  we 
heere?  Mercy  oil's,  a  Barne?..  A  boy,  or  a  Chiide  I  wonder? 
1631  HoBBES  Leviath,  11.  xxvi.  139  A  man  may  wonder  from 
whence  proceed  such  opinions.  i68i  Evelvn  Let.  to  Pepys 
6  Dec,  P.'s  Diary  1879  VI.  138,  I  know  it  has  been  wondered 
upon  what  pretence  I  should  have  sought  to  sit  at  the  Navy 
Board.  1716  Addison  Freeholder  No.  43  f  i  One  would 
wonder  how  any  Person  endow'd  with . .  ordinary. .  Prudence 
...  should  [etc.].  178a  Cowi'ER  John  Gilpin  96  His  horse 
..What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got  Did  wonder  more  and 
more.  1784  —  Trnki.  469  The  heart.. finds  no  music  in  the 
song,.. and  wonders  why.  1847  Tennyson  in  Ld.  Tennyson 
Mem.  (1897)  I.  244,  I  wonder  whether  you  can  read  this 
scrawl.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  iv,  I  still  remained  before 
thefire,  wonderingand  wondering  about  Bleak  House.  1858 
Punch  XXXIV.  2  Well,  I'm  sure  I  What  next,  I  wonder  I 
1864  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Ld.  Oakburns  Dau.  xvii,  '  But  what 
is  it  all  to  me  ?  '  wondered  the  captain.  1885-94  R.  Bridges 
Eros  ?f  Psyche  Feb.  v,  Wondering  of  her  wiles,  and  what  the 
charge  Shut  in  the  dark  obsidian  pyx  might  be.  1898  J.  K. 
Jrromk  2nd  Thoughts  of  Idle  Feltoiv  5  She  wonders  would 
they  change  it,  if  she  went  back-  192a  Storer  Clouston  Lu- 
natic at  large  again  I.  vi.  7o'Oh,it  was  entirely  his  own  idea.' 
Mr.  Mason  threw  him  a  curious  look.  'I  wonder  I'  said  he. 

1 3.  trans.  To  regard  with  wonder  ;  to  marvel  at : 
often  implying  profound  admiration  (cf.  Wonder 
sb.  7  c).    Obs. 

*S35  CovKRDALE  Ecclus,  \x.  8  Many  a  man  wonderinge 
the  bewtye  of  a  straunge  woman,  haue  bene  cast  out.  X567 
Painter  Pal.  Pleas.  II.  156  b,  That  which  was  more  to  he 
wondred  in  hym.  1593  R.  Baknes  Parthenophil  xxvL  in 
Arber's  Garner  V.  354  If  She  be  silent,  every  man  in  place 
With  silence,  wonders  her  !  1631  Hevwood  2nd  Pt.  Fair 
Maid  IVest  I.  C  2,  Coodl.  You  wonder  me.  Mull.  No, 
thou  art  dull,  or  fearfull,  fare  thee  well.  i8ai  Lamb  Elia 
Ser.  I,  My  Jirst  Play,  I  knew  nothing,  understood  nothing, 
discriminated  nothing.     I  felt  all,  luved  all,  wondered  all. 

b.  impers.  pass.  //  is  to  be  wondered  =  it  is  to 
be  wondered  at  (l  d).     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1654  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Beniivoglio's  IVars  Flanders  9  You 
shall  see  them  so  favour'd..as  it  is  not  to  be  wondred  if 
they  have  made  so  long  opposition.  X771  Goldsm.  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  350  It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered,  that  there  were 
many  complaints.  1827  Ji'estm,  Rev.  Apr.  284  If  it  is 
wondered  that  they  abused  what  was  in  their  power.  x886 
SvMoNDS  Renaiss.  It.,  Cath.  Reaction  11.  434  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that.,  a  mournful  discouragement  should  have 
descended  on  the  age. 

1 4.  To  affect  or  strike  with  wonder ;  to  cause  to 
maryel,  amaze,  astound.     (See  also  i  f.)    Obs, 

1558  CJ.  Cavendish  Poems  {1825)  II.  123  But  how  they 
durst  presume  it  wonders  me  therefore.  1627  W.  Sclater 
Ex^os.  2  Thess.  (1629)  187  It  wonders  me  to  hear  the  desper* 
atemference.  1638 — Serm.Experimentall^ZO(a.\\  passages 
in  the  story  of  Job,  that  one  thing  wonders  me.  1788  Mhe. 
D'Ardlav  Diary  25  Oct.,  She  alarms  me  sometimes  for 
herself,  at  other  times  she  has  a  sedatencss  that  wonders  me 
still  more. 

5.  intr.  To  perform  wonders,    fionce-use. 

X78^  Cowper  Task  iv.  87  Katterfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 
At  his  own  wonders,  wond'ring  for  his  bread. 

"Wo'nder,  a^iv,  Obs.  or  arch,  (in  later  use  »Sf.). 
Forms  :  see  Wondek  sb*  [Partly  OK.  wundor 
Wonder  sb.  in  compounds,  as  wundordgrgefen  won- 
derfully carved '(so  in  OFris.  wundergrdt  wonder- 
fully great,  OHG.  wunterwas  very  sharp,  MHG. 
wunderschcene  very  beautiful);  partly  OE.  wun- 
drum,  advb.  dative  pi.  oiwutidor  (cf.  MHG.  wun- 
dernalt  xtiy  old,  etc.,  and  the  similar  use  of  gen. 
pi.  of  ON.  undr  in  undradigr,  ~hdr  wondrously 
big,  high,  etc.).]  Wondrously,  marvellously,  sur- 
prisingly ;  exceedingly,  very. 


WONDERCLOUT. 
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WONDEBLY. 


ciaoo    Ormin    7284   Wunnderr    mikell    shame    wass   till    1 
Issraale  Jjede.     f  IS05    Lay.  1154   pa   wnder  crcftie   men.    ! 
/did.    1744  pat  feht  wes  wnder  strong.     13.,   Cursor   M,    ■ 
4448  (Gott.)  pe  king  wid  )>a.lm  was  wonder  wraih.     c  1369 
Chaucer  Dethe  Blauncke  452  (Fairf.)  Than  founde  I  sitte 
even  vpryght  A  wonder  wel  farynge  knyght.    c  i4ao  Prose 
Life  Aiex.  46  This  prynce  was  a  wyghte  man.  .&  wonder 
trewe  till  Alexander,    c  1420  Liber  Cocorurn  23  Wasshe  liom 
and  hew  horn  wondur  smalle.     1536  Cranmer  Let.  jn  Misc. 
IVrit,  (Parker  Soc.)  322  Wherein  I  would  wonder  fain  break 
my  mind  unto  you.     a  1550  L'reiris  Berwik  167  in  Dunbar's 
Poems  (S.T.S.)  290  With  that  scho  smylit  woundir  lustely. 
1596  Dai.rvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  ii.  (S.T.S.)  I.  i6g 
Hadrian  heiring  this,  was  woundir  discontent.    1735  Ramsay 
Gentle  Skeph.  11.  iv,  Now  I  believe  ye  like  me  wonder  weel. 

t  Wo'llderclout.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Wonder  sb. 
+  Clout  j^.^]    ?  Something  showy  but  worthless. 

1570  Levins  Manip.  228/46  A  Wonderclout,  blabbe,^(irr«. 
/wj,  lirtguax.  1593  Hkrvev  Piercers  Super.  Z'lb,  O  wretched 
Atheisme,  Hell  but  a  scarecrow,  and  Heauen  but  a  woondcr- 
clout  in  their  doctrine.  Ibid,  Ff  4,  Her  meritorious  worke, 
a  Wonderclowte. 

Wondered  (W2;*nd3id),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Wonder  sb 
or  V.  +  -EO.] 

fl.  Wonderful,  marvellous.   Obs. 

c  1586  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps.  xcvi.  ii,  Of  his  actes  the  won- 
dred  story  Paint  unto  each  people  forth.  Ibid,  cvi,  ix,  God 
..Preserv'd  them  soe  by  miracles  of  might,.. And  wondred 
works.  i6ia  Dbayton  Poty-oib.  viii.  448  Into  what  sundry 
gyres  her  wondered  self  she  throws. 

2.  W&ndered-at :  see  Wonder  v.  1  a,  d. 

c  i6zi  Chapman  //ztid  xxiv.  430  A  great  time  Achilles  gaz'd 
vpon  His  wonderd-at  approch.  1615  —  Odyss.  xi,  24a  My 
Father.. vsde  no  sumptuous  beds,  Wonderd  at  furnitures, 
1637  Rutherford  Lett.  8  Aug.  (1881)  96  My.  .never-enough- 
wondered-at  Lord  Jesus. 

^  In  the  following,  ivondred  is  virtually  in  parasyntbetic 
comb.  ('  performing  such  rare  wonders '). 

1610  Shaks,  Temp.  iv.  L  123  So  rare  a  wondred  Father. 

tWonderel.  Obs,  rare.  In  5  wunderelle, 
wiindreL  [Of  Scand.  origin  (cf.  MDa.  umierls')  : 
see  Wonder  v,  and  -els  (cf.  -lb  i  b).]  A  won- 
dir,  marvel. 

C1440  Promp.  Parv.  534/3  WundereUe  {K.  wundrel..), 
Prodigium. 

Wonderer^  (wtJ-ndarai).  [f.  Wonder  v.  + 
-ER  A.]    One  who  wonders  at  something. 

XS73  Barbt  Alv.  W  323  A  Wonderer :  a  marueler,  miratar, 
[1589  PuTTRNHAM  Engl.  Poesie  iii.  xix,  (Arb.)  233  Para- 
doxon^  or  the  Wondrcr.J  160a  Chettle  Hoffman  111.(1631) 
Fib,  That  giddy  wonderers  may  amazed  stand.  1648  Gage 
West  Ind.  I  To  advance  that  crackt-brain  head  in  the  con- 
ceits of  bis  European  wonderers.  173^  J.  Richabdsok 
Milton's  Par.  Lost  p.  xciii,  Had  the  Bishop  known  This 
Story.. he  would  not  have  been  One  of  the  Wonderers  at 
Milton's  £Ucape.  1797  Jane  Austen  Sense  l^  Sensib.  xW^ 
She  was  a  great  wonderer,  as  every  one  must  he  who  takes 
a  very  lively  interest  in  all  the  comings  and  goings  of  all 
their  acquamtance.  185a  R.  B.  Mansfield  Log  ii^ater, 
Lily  jg  At  our  start,  crowds  of  wonderers  hung  over  the 
bridge,  1865  Dk  Morgan  in  Atlunsum  25  Nov. 730/1  His 
backers  and  his  quizzers,  his  admirers  and  his  wonderers. 

fWo-nderer*.  Obs,  rare,  [f.  Wonder  sb,  + 
-ER  J.]     A  wonder-worker. 

1647  Trapp  Comm.  Rev,  xiii.  4  The  Pope  can  doc  whatso- 
ever  Christ  can  doe;  yea  and  more  too,  it  should  seem  by 
these  wise  wond«:rers. 

Wonderful  (wp-ndajful),  a.,  (j^.),  and  adv, 
[late  OE.  wunderfull,  f.  Wonder  j^. +-pdl;  cf. 
MLG.  wonderfully  MSw.  under{i)fulder^    A.  adj. 

L  Full  of  wonder;  such  as  to  excite  wonder  or 
astonishment;  marvellous;  sometimes  used  trivially 
=  surprisingly  large,  fine,  excellent,  etc. 

tfiioo  Aldht'lm  Gloss,  x.  2757  (Napier  74/2)  Stupendo,  .1, 
mirando,  mid  wundeifulre,  spectaculo,  waefersyne.  c  isoo 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  177  Wunderliche  ben  J?c  sa:  ut  sondes, 
and  wunderful  is  ure  louerd  on  t)eunesse.  e  lajj  Lav.  280 
Hii  fundc.pat  ?e  mid  one  sone  was  wonderfol  to  telle, 
i»97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  8575  God  scnde  uor  is  lul>ernesse 
moni  deoluoi  cas  In  ^is  loud  &  wonderuol.  1340  Hampole 
Pr.  Consc.  6404  Of  b«  ^^y  of  dome.. And  of  )«  wondirful 
t^ens  many,  pat  sallc  falle  byfur  \>aX  day.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  1355  There  were  wemen  to  wale,  A  wondurfult  nowm. 
bur.  a  1425  Cursor  M.  9314  (Trin.)  Men  shul  him  calle 
nomes  sere  Wondirful  &  counsellere.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial 
20  per  God  worcheth  mony  wondyrfuU  myracles  for  hym. 
1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  ^51  Wise  women  has., 
wondcrfull  gydingis,.  .to  beiaip  ther  iclyus  husbandis.  1553 
EoEN  Decades  (Arb.)  49  The  wonderfull  and  sumptuous 
woorke  of  the  seputcber  whichc  Artemisia  made.  1596  J. 
Smvthe  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  ((Damden)  91  Whereof  ensued 
unto  me.  a  wonderfull  payne  in  my  stomacke.  x<Six  Bible 
Prov.  XXX.  18  There  be  three  things  which  are  too  wonder- 
full  for  me ;  yea  foure,  which  I  know  not.  xdja  Lithcow 
-  Trav.  IV.  134  They  made  a  wonderfull  massacre  of  poore 
afflicted  Christians.  1779  Mrs  Delanv  Z.<r/.  to  Mrs.  Port 
17  Apr,,  Give  him  the  juice  of  clivers  or  goose  grass,  which 
Is  wonderfull,  pounded  with  a  little  cold  water.  1827  Car- 
LVLE  Misc.,  Rickteri^i?>-ji)  1, 11  The  unhappy  man  persuades 
himself  tliat  he  has.  .become  a  new  creature,  of  the  wonder- 
fulest  symmetry.  1834  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Boarding'ho.  ii, 
Mr.  Tomkins..had  a  wonderful  eye  for  the  picturesque. 
1840  Faber  Hymn,  My  God,  how  wonderful  Thou  art  ! 
x88o  Blackmore  Mary  Anerley  xxxvL  II.  303  Every  Sunday 
morning,  he  trimmed  his  whiskers,  and  put  on  ^  wonderful 
waistcoat.  1884  Ri-sKiN/*/<'<jr.£'«^.  iii.  §  78  Robert  Guiscard, 
the  most  wonderful  soldier  of  that  or  any  other  time. 

b.   The  wonderful :    that   which   is  wonderfuL 
f  Also  sb.  pi.  wonderful  things. 

1737  Db  Foe  Syst.  Magic  i.  iii.  (1840)  75  This  temper  of 
the  people . .  drove  the  magicians . .  to  a  confederacy  with  the 
Devil  for  a  supply  of  wonderfuls  to  delude  the  people.    1749 

Fielding  Tom  Jones  viii.  i,  Every  Writer  may  be  permitted 
to  deal  as  much  in  the  Wonderful  as  be  pleases,   1815  W.  H. 


Ireland  Scrihbleomania  20  One  unvarying  predilection  for 
the  wonderful  runs  through  the  whole  series  of  his  poems. 

1 2.  Filled  with -wonder  or  admiration.    Obs.  rare. 

c  1380  WvcLiF  IVks.  (1880)  308  Makinge  persones  wondir- 
ful bi  cause  of  here  wynnyng.  X55J  Hulokt,  Wonderfull, . . 
admirabundus .  1583  Haksnet  Serin,  Ezek.  in  R.  Stuart's 
Serm,  etc.  (1658)  132  The  H[oly]  Fathers  are  wonderfull  in 
the  contemplation  of  mans  excellency  at  the  first. 

B.  adv.  =  Wonderfully  i.    '^o-w  dial. 

c  X400  Rowland  cS-  O.  50  Now  come  J?am . ,  wondirfull  hasty 
tythande.  14..  Sir  Beues  (M.)  3866  A  wonderffull  grct 
route.  1531  Elyot  Gov.  i.  xi.  (1883)  I.  79  Cosmographie  is 
to  all  noble  men,  nat  only  pleasant,  but.  .wonderfull  neces- 
sary. 1625  Bacon  Ess.,  Boldness  (Arb.)  518  Wonderfull  like 
is  the  Case  of  Boldnesse,  in  Ciuill  Businesse.  1722  Hearnk 
Collect.  (O.H.S.)  VII.  ^8r  Being  full  of  wooden  Cutts,  wch 
makes  the  Book  wonderfull  curious.  X786  Burns  Twa 
Dogs  84  They're  maistly  wonderfu'  contented,  1885  '  Mks. 
Alexander  *  At  Bay  ix,  She  was  wonderful  fond  of  Elsie. 

Wondeirflllly  (w^-ndsifiiU),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  ^.]     In  a  wonderful  manner, 

1.  So  as  to  excite  wonder ;  f  miraculously ;  to  a 
wonderful  degree  or  extent;  marvellously,  astonish- 
ingly, surprisingly :  often  passing  into  a  mere  in- 
tensive =  amazingly  well  or  much  ;  extraordinarily, 
exceedingly. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xliv.  [xlvj  6  py  pouste  shal  laden 
|>e  wonderfulliche.  13..  Cursor  M.  11424  (Gott.)  pe  stern 
went  forwid  (jat  bairn  ledd,  And  won^^erfulU  \Cott.  ferlilic, 
Pair/.f  Trin.  wondirly]  ban  war  J»ai  fedd.  a  1340  Hampole 
Psalter  xc\\\.  i  God.. bat  wondirfully  made  man  and  won- 
dirfullyere  boght  him.  a  1400  Prymer  {\Zgi)  35  He  was 
boren  wonderfulliche  of  a  mayde.  a  1425  tr.  Arderne^s 
Treat.  Fisttda  etc.  69  Ane  emplastre  of  b^  white  of  ane 
rawe  ey  and  oile..is  seid  wonderfully  for  to  be  mitigatiue. 
015x3  Fabyan  Chron,  vi.  cc.  (1533)  123  b/2  He  arrered 
excedynge  imposycyons  of  the  people,  and  greued  them 
wonderfully.  iggHS  Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  iv. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  237  Eugenie  had  ane  onlie  dauchtir, . .  q^uha 
wounderfullie  was  . .  mouet  with  effeclione  cf  a  religious 
lyfe.  x6io  Holland  Camden's  Brit,  l  813  A  chappell  won- 
derfully built  out  of  a  rocke  hewen  hollow.  1617  Moryson 
Itin.  III.  23  The  conversation  of  the  English  abroad,  is 
wonderfullie  pleasing  unto  strangers.  x64a  Caldwell  Papers 
(Maitl.  Club)  I.  94,  I  pray  God  send  her  safe  hither;  wee 
wonderfully  want  her.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  11.  (Globe)  336, 
I  wonderfully  lik'd  the  Man.  1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  258 
The  seed  being  exceeding  small,  and  to  be  sown  wonder- 
fully thin.  1789  Mrs.  Piozzi  5^^»r«./^ra««  1. 149  Their  won- 
derfully-situated metropolis  [sc.  Venice].  1839  Thackeray 
Fatal  Boots  Jan.,  It  got  through  the  measles  wonderfully. 
1885  '  Mrs.  Alexander*  Valerie's  Fate  iv,  It  was  a  capital 
play,  too,  and  so  wonderfully  acted. 

t2.  With  wonder  or  admiration.    Obs.  rare. 

CX4SO  Merlin  x\\\.  200  Ther  dideGaweinsochc  merveiles  in 
armes  that  wondirfully  was  he  be-holden  of  hem  of  logr^s. 
1570  J.  Dee  Math.  Pre/,  'j,  How  Immaterial! . .  Number  is, 
who  doth  not  perceaue?  yea,  who  doth  not  wonderfully 
wonder  at  it?  x8ai  Clare  Vill,  Minstrel  I.  35  The  crowd 
that  wonderfully  stares.  To  hear  bim  talk  of  things  in  foreign 
land. 

Wonderfulness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  wonderful. 

|1.  ThestateofbeingfiUed  with  wonder.  Obs.rare. 

1387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  i.  ii.  (Skeat)  I.  14  Angels  ben 
adradde,  not  by  fcrdnes  of  drede, ..[but]  as  tby]  affeccion  of 
wonderfulnesse  and  by  service  of  obedience. 

2.  Wonderful  character,  marvel  I  ousness. 

1574  tr,  Marlorat's  A^oc.  3  He  called  the  V^yze  men  by 
a  strange  starre,  . .  the  Gentiles  by  the  wonderful nesse  of 
Miracles.  1579  Twyne  Phisicke  agst.  Fortune  i.  xxx.  41 
What  by  the  wonderful  nesse  and  number  of  the  woorkes, 
there  was  nothyng  in  all  the  whole  world  to  be  wondred  at, 
but  Rome.  165a  French  Yorksk.  Spaw  iii.  32  The  wonder- 
fulnes  of  the  waters  that  I  shall  mention,  consists.. in  the 
strangeness  of  their  colours,  tasts,  [etc.].  1674  Allen  Danger 
Enthus.  100  The  wonderfulness  of  his  Birth  of  a  Virgin. 
17x4  Derham  AstrO'Theot.  iv.  ii.  (1765)  loi  The  wonderful- 
ness of  the  things  of  the  heavens  or  the  earth.  1870  Max 
MiJLLER  Set.  Relig.  (1873)  27  The  Buddhi'^t.  .miracles,  which 
in  wonderfulness  certainly  surpa.ss  the  miracles  of  any  other 
religion.  1892  Henley  Song  0/ Sword,  Loud.  Voluntaries 
I.  39  Dispossessed  of  wonderfulness,  they  stand  Beggared 
and  common.  1908  Athen^um  23  Aug.  205/1  A  knowledge 
oftlie  wonderfulness  of  life. 

Wondering  (w^-ndsrir)),  vbl.  sb,    [f.  Wondeb 

V.  +  -INO^] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Woxdeb. 

aooo  CvNEwuLF  Crist  89  Hwaet  is  l>eos  wundrung  be  je 
wafiad  ?  c  xooo  i^LFRic  Saints'  Lives  xxiii.  627  p.i  ba  ne  on 
bzre  micclan  his  modes  wundrunge  b^^r  ^estod.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  11453  ^^^  b^*  gedir  bam  to-gedir.  And  spak  nir- 
of  wit  gret  wondring.  X38a  Wvclif  Acts  iii.  10  And  thei 
weren  fultillid  with  wondryng,  and  exstasie.  f  1386  Chaucer 
Sqr.'^s  T.  300  Swich  wondryng  was  ther  on  this  hors  of  bras. 
c  1450  tr.  De Imitatione  iii.lix.  139  He  desirib-.to  do  suche 
binges  wherof  preisinge  &  wondring  mi^t  arise-  1471 
Caxtom  Recuyell  (Sommer)  44  Whan  he  had  herd  their 
reasons  &  had  seen  their  wondringes.  a  1500  in  Kingsford 
Chron.  Lond.  (1905)  221  Perkyn  was  conueyd  ayen  thorwth 
Candylwyke  strete  ..with  many  a  curse  and  wonderyng 
Inowth.  1600  Shaks.  A,  Y.  L  wx.  ii.  181  Hut  didst  thou 
heare  without  wondering,  how  tby  name  should  be  hang'd 
and  earned  vpon  these  trees?  1645  Milton  Tetrach. yi)^%. 
1851  IV.  145  It  may  save  the  wondring  why  in  this  age 
many  are  so  opposite  both  to  human  and  to  Christian  liberty. 
1848  DicKKNS /^f7w3y  xxiii.  Into  her  mind  ..there had  stolen 
solemn  wonderings  and  hopes.  1858  J.  Martinkau  Stud. 
Christ.  291  The  infinite  wondering^  of  the  religious  life. 

1 2.  An  object  of  wonder ;  a  wonder,  marvel, 
prodigy.    Obs.  rare. 

aiMM  Aldheltn  Gloss.  \.  4370  (Napier  114/2)  SPectaculi, 
wundrunge,  wsfersyne.  1513  Douglas  y^neis  vi.  iv.  93 
Witles  Discord,  that  woundring  mai<it  crewell. 

3.  attrib,^  as  wondering  food ^  stock  (Stock  sb^^  59) 


c  1550  G.  Walker  Dice-Play  (Percy  Soc.  1850)  36  The 
poor  boy.  .continued. .a  wondering-stock  to  all  the  house. 
1S70  FoxE  A.  4-  M.  -j-zl-x  Thus  were  the  bodies  of  the 
Martyrs  made  a  wondering  stocke.  157X  Golding  Calvin 
on  Ps,  Ixxi.  7  He  had.  .bin,  .counted  as  a  wonderingstocke 
by  reason  of  his  miserable  affliction.  X819  Keats  Otho  \.  ii. 
Ill  Let  me  no  longer  be  the  wondering  food  Of  all  these  eyes. 

Wo'ndering,  ///.  a,    [f.  Wonder  v.  +  -ing  2.] 

That  wonders. 

1592  TiMME  Ten  Engl.  Lepers  A  2,  The  woondring  Queene 
of  Sheba.  .presented  the  most  wise  Salomon  with  the  golde 
of  Opliyr.  1667 Milton  P.  L.  vni.  257  Strait  toward  Heav'n 
my  wondring  Eyes  I  turnd.  X715  Pope  Iliad  i.  524  Then . , 
the  Monster  Titan  came,. .Thro'  wondring  Skies  enormous 
stalk'd  along.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  i.  iii,  The  falcon, 
from  her  cairn  on  high,  Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye. 
1840  Dickens  Old  Cur,  Shop  xiii,  'Where  in  the  devil's 
name  are  they  gone  ? '  said  the  wondering  Dick.  1846  Mrs. 
A.  Marsh  Fr.  Darcy  xxxvi,  The  two  priests  could  only 
look  on  him  with  a  sort  of  wondering  astonishment.  1872 
Morlky  Voltaire  8  The.. sinister  method  of  assault  upon 
religion  which  we  of  a  later  day  watch  with  wondering  eyes. 

Comb,  X895  Mrs.  K.  T.Hinkson  Miracle  Plays  Proem, 
Thy  little  one  and  wondering-eyed. 

Wonderingly  (w27-nd3rii]li),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LT  '*i.]  In  a  wondering  manner ;  in  or  with  wonder. 

1556  J,  Heywood  spider  ^  F.  Ixii,  33  Two  flies  togither 
wondringlie.  .In  taike  betwene  them  selues,  as  folowith  did 
sale.  x6oa  Warnicr  Alb.  Eng.  xi.  Ixii.  (1612)  272  They, 
seeing  vncouth  Men,  and  Shippes,  weare  wondringly  agaste. 
a  1736  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxxvi.  i  They  were 
looking  on  each  other  wonderingly,  like  sleepers  on  an 
empty  dream.  18^7  C.  Bronte  Jcuie  Eyre  xv,  I  meditated 
wonderingly  on  this  incident.  x88t  Stevenson  Virg.  Puer- 
isque,  Some  Portraits  by  Racburn,  The  little  child  who  looks 
wonderingly  on  his  grandfather's  watch. 

Wonderland  (wp'ndsjlsend).  (Also  occas. 
with  hyphen.)  [f.  Wondek  sb.  +Land  sb,  Cf.  G. 
wunderland.']  a.  An  imaginary  realm  of  wonder 
and  faery,  b.  A  country,  realm,  or  domain  wh:»h 
is  full  of  wonders  or  marvels. 

1790  WoLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Compl.  Ep.  James  Bruce  33a 
Wks.  1812  II.  368  Where  other  trav'lers,  fraught  with  terror, 
roam,  Lol  Bruce  in  Wonder-land  is  quite  at  home.  1866 
*  Lewis  Carroll  '  {title)  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 
X894  Outing  (U.  S.)  Apr.  66/1  Every  mile  of  my  journey 
opened  to  me  anew,  .the  surprisesof  this  wonder-land.  x9oa 
Westm.  Gas.  24  May  o/i  That  wonderland  of  the  world, 
Egypt.  1903  Agnes  M.  Ci.nRKE  Probl.  Astrophysics  6  The 
wonderland  of  molecular  physics. 

Wo-nderless,  (z.  rare.  [f.WoNDER  j^. +-less.] 
Destitute  of  wonder. 

x6ot  Deacon  &  Walker  Answ.  Darel  47  A  very  world  of 
wonderles  wonders. 

f  WoTiderling.  Obs.  nonce-wd,  [f.  Wondek 
sb.  +  -LTNG.]     A  wonderful  beinp. 

1658  Gurnall  Chr.  in  Arm,  11.  190  This  made  Job  such  a 
wonderling  to  bis  wife. 

t  Wo'nderly,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  see  Wondeii 
sb.  \  also  6  Sc.  wnderlio,  vnderlie.  [OE.  wundor- 
lie  =■  OS.  wundarlic  (MDu.,  MLG.  wunderlik^  Du. 
wotiderlijk),  OHG.  wuntarlih  (MHO.,  G.  wunder- 
lich),  ON.  undrligr  (Sw.,  Da.  underlig) :  f.WoNDEU 
sb.  +  -LT  1.]     Wonderful. 

£■893  jElfred  Oros.  ii.  iv.  §  8  Nu  seo  burg  sweic  Is  he  aer 
was  ealra  weorca  . .  wundericcast  &  maerast.  971  Blickl, 
Horn.  181  pa  fasringa  coman  |;ser  hundas  forh  on  wundor- 
licre  mycelnesse.  ix^  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1137 
He  maket..wunderlice  &  manifa;ldlice  miracles,  cxaoo 
Ormin  15645  patt  Godess  Sune  off  heffne  stah  l>urrh  wunn- 
derrU5  mccnesse.  X387  Trevisa  Higdeni^oW^)  1. 427 There 
is  a  roche  wel  wonderly.  C1475  Partenay  1241  The  fyfte 
child . .  had  on  ey  and  no  mo, . .  wonderly  to  se.  X481  Caxtom 
Reynard  xxvi'i.  (Arb.)  61  Dame  said  the  (oxc,  thauenture  of 
the  world  is  wonderly,  it  goth  otherwhyle  by  wenyng.  1533 
Gau  Richt  Fay  (S.'l'.S.)  29  The  vnderlie  secret  thyngis  ot 
God.    Ibid.  40  His  nayme  sal  be  callit  wnderlie  consalour. 

t  WO'nderly,  adv.  Obs.  Forms  :  see  Wonder 
sb. ;  also  5  wondajly.  [OE.  wunderlice  =  OS. 
wtindarlxcd(}li\J^.,  MDu.  wunder/ike)  yOHG,  wun- 
tarlihho  (MHO.  wunderliche)  \  f.  Wonder  j^.  + 
-LY  2.]  =a  Wonderfully  i,  £U  In  a  wonderful 
manner;  marvellously. 

cZg^  i^LFRED  Gregorys  Past.  C.  liv.  423  Swa  wundorlice 
hit  todael3..se  godcunda  wisdom  be  hira  sesSerca  seear- 
nungum.  c\ooQSax.Leechd.  1. 194  Wundurlice  heo  halej?, 
c  laos  Lay.  28627  Twa  wimmen.  .wunderliche  idihte.  1*97 
R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  10043  P^t  water  subbe  ^eyc  aros  ..  &  mo 
J?an  ten  J»ousend  men  wonderliche  adrencte.  c  1350  Will, 
Paleme  2535  Wonderii  a  werwolf  jesterday  hem  saued. 
X387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  207  Som  tyme  buries  bee)? 
i-bore  wonderliche  and  wonderliche  i-schape.  c  X400  26  Pol, 
Poems  xxiv.  374  WiJ)  byblod  principal,  Wonderly  ]>q\x  haste 
vs  bo^t.  £-1500  Melusine  i.  5  Wherfore  be  punysshed  them 
so  secretly&  so  wounderly.  a  1529  Skelton  Bougeof  Court 
283  Anone  ther  mette  witli  him,..  A  man,  but  wonderly 
besene  was  he.  a  156a  G.  Cavendish  JVo/sey  (1893)  3a  The 
court,  .was  wonderly  furnysshed  with  noble  men  and  gentil- 
men. 

b.  To  a  wonderful  extent  or  degree. 

<:ioooiEi.FRic^*ai«j'j'Zm«xxiii.6r6J>asrwear(5ba5egade. 
rod  wundorlice  micel  folc.  c  laog  Lay.  7320  He  wes  wunder- 
liche wrah  [=wrah].  C127S  Ibid.  2677  He. .one  neuwe 
borh  makede  ..  wonderliche  [C1205  mxrliche]  fair.  ^3i° 
Ayenb.  267  pe  profetes  . .  and  \>c  patriarkes  wonderlyche 
glediynde  ine  hlisse.  ^X386  Chaucer  Prol.  84  Wonderly 
delyuere  and  of  greet  strengthe,  c  I4xa  Hoccleve  De  Reg. 
Princ.  520  His  gamamentes.-hym  becam  wonderly  wel. 
?X48j  J.  Watton  Speculum  Christiani  46  b,  Thair  sence 
[■=  incense]  was  wonderly  wrought  With  riche  spices.  X556 
J.  Heywood  spider  ^  F.  Ixxxvii.  igS  His  bart  wundcrlie 
faynted. 


WONDERMENT. 

Wonderment (\vr-nd3jmeat).  Chiefly /iV^ary. 
[f.  Wonder  v,  +  -mbnt.] 
1.  The  or  a  state  of  wonder ;  =  Wonder  sb,  7. 

X535  in  Lett,  Su^r.  Monast.  (Camden)  78  After  most 
shaiuefuU  rumors  rayscd  uppe  to  thcyre  dyffamacion,  with 
sUutiderouse  wonderment  of  the  towne.  X569  Goldinc  tr. 
Hemingt's  Fostill  30  Wee  must  with  holy  wonderment 
embrace  the  heauenly  Oracles.  1571  —  Calvin  on  Ps.  viii. 
Content^  Dauid  bethinking  himself  of  Gods  fatherly  bounti- 
fulnesse  towards  mankinde..is  rauished  into  a  wonderment 
of  it.  1590  Spbnser  F.  Q.  l  xiL  9  Whom  all  admired,  as 
from  heauen  sent.  And  gazd  vpon  with  gaping  wonderment. 
1688  BuNYAN  Sol.  Temple  xxii.  53  That  which  added  to 
their  adornment,  was  the  wonderment  of  a  Queen.  1787 
Mme.  D'Arblav  Diary  19  Feb.,  The  wonderment  with  which 
they  heard  a  proposal  so  new  was  diverting.  1799  Coler- 
iiWE  *Nor  coiJ,  nor  stem,  my  soult'  8  They  gape  for 
wonderment.  1815  Wordsw.  Prose  IFis.  (iZyS)  II.  119 
Much  of  what  his  biographer  deemed  genuine  admiration 
must  in  fact  have  been  blind  wonderment.  1879  Lewes 
Study  Psychol,  viii.  155  The  mind  passes  from  wonderment 
at  the  miraculous  to  the  discernment  of  order. 

b.  An  expression  of  wonder:  chiefly  in  to  make 
a  wondtmienty  to  express  wonder. 

1553  M.  Wood  tr.  Gardiner's  Trite  Obed.  54  b,  Her 
parentes.. would  make  suche  a  lyke  wonderment,  as  these 
men  seme  tovse  against  me.  0x565  R.  Turner  in  Marbeck 
Bk.  Notes  (1581)  243  A  great  outcrie  &  wonderment  was 
made  against  the  Deacons  &  Priests  of  Constantinople. 
1630  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  11.  a  (an.  1570)  Much  talke 
there  was.  .of  the  murther  of  the  Regent,  many  making  a 
wonderment  at  vaine  thing-;,  as  his  mothers  dreame.  i68x 
R.  L'EsTRANGE  Tully's  Offices  no  What  a  wonderment  is 
made  of  it,  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1768)  III.  71  Why, 
Jack,  thou  needest  not  make  such  a  wonderment,  as  tho 
girls  say.  1838  Bentley's  Misc,  III.  331  After  the  usual 
wonderments,  and  mutual  applauses  of  our  marvellous  good 
looks.  1840  Mrs.  Trollopb  IVidcnv  Married  xxiv,  What 
wonderments  you  do  make  about  nothing. 

2.  Anobjectoforamatter  for  wonder;  a  wonder- 
ful thing  ;  =  Wonder  sb.  1-4, 

154a  Udall  Erasm,  Apoph.  70  b.  The  games  called  DJo- 
nysiaca,  ..he  called  the  greaie  woondrementes  &  gazynges 
of  fooles.  1563  FoxB  A.  if  M.  50/3  This  obstinate  and 
stoburn  rebellion  of  tharchbishop  stirred  vp  much  anger. ., 
that  almost  he  was  alone  a  wonderment  to  al  the  realme. 
1568  Grafton  Ckron.  II.  213  ntarg.^  Sir  Hugh  Spencer  tho 
yonger  lead  about  for  wonderment,  lyke  a  beast.  1584  Con- 
stable Diana  vii.  i,  A  flouring  fielde,  the  world's  sole  won- 
derment. 1591  Spenser  Ruins  of  Rome  28  Seuen  Romane 
Hils,  the  worlds  7.  wonderments.  i6x8  Rowlands  Sacred 
Mem.  8  Therefore  in  Heathens  Images  he  spake.  Wrought 
wonderments,  and  wrought  them  so  from  grace.  i6z8 
Prvnne  Love-lockes  33  They  turne  themselues  into.,  so 
many  Monsters,  and  wonderments  of  the  World.  1643 
Trapp  Comm.  Gen.  xxxv.  i  Deliverances,  commonly,  ara 
but  nine  days  wonderment,  at  utmost.  1757  Foote  Author 
Prol.,  Tis  Wonderment,  them  Boobies  ben't  asham'd.  1841 
J.  F. Cooper  Deerslayer  xv,  It's  a  wonderment  to  me.. how 
you  got  us  off,  1859  Reeve  Brittany  87  A  shop  with  all 
sorts  of  household  wonderments  exposed  for  sale.  19x5  H. 
James  Sense  0/ the  Past  (1917)  150  To  determine  wonder- 
ments that  should  be  beyond  answering. 

b.  A  wonderful  example  or  instance  {of  some- 
thing) :  =  Wonder  sb.  i  d. 

x6o6  G.  W[oodcocke]  Hist.  Zvsline  v,  25  But  vpon  Alci- 
biades  they  threw  down  a  wonderment  of  welcoms.  1607 
Bkauu.  &  Fu  IVoman  Hater  iv.  i,  How  many.. have  dedi- 
cated grave  Works  to  Ladies,  toothless,  [etc],  and  have 
call'd  them,  .the  patterns  of  perfection,  and  the  wonderment 
of  Women.  19x7  Blackw.  Mag-.  Aug.  253  The  untended 
orchards  are  arrayed  in  a  wonderment  of  blossom. 

3.  Wonderful  quality :  =  Wonder  sb,  1  b. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  v.  20  That  strange  Dame,  whose 
beauties  wonderment  She  lesse  esteem'd,  then  th'  others 
veriuous  gouemment.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  Isl.  111. 
xxxii,  How  should  I .  .limme  forth  her  vertues  wonderment  ? 
\6^T  H  .^KcoH  Disc,  Govt.  Eng,i.\\x\.  313  That  King  will  be 
locJced  upon  as  a  King  of  wonderment.  1801  Slrk  Splendid 
Misery  III.  251  As  a  climax  of  wonderment,  the  Jacobin 
Winterton  has  succeeded  wjih  Lady  Amelia.  1871  Smiles 
Charac.  \\.  (1876)  33  The  child.. opens  his  eyes  upon  things 
all  of  which  are  full  of  novelty  and  wonderment. 

Wonder-mo  nger.  [f.WoNDEBj^.  +  Monger! 
2.]  One  who  deals  in  wonders ;  a  wonder-worker, 
or  relater  of  wonders. 

161X  Bp.  Hall  Contempt.^  O.  T.  iv.  iv,  How  are  the  ^eat 
wonder- mongers  of  iEgypt  abashed.  1651  Wittie  tr.  Prim, 
rose's  Pop.  Err.  436  Those  Wondermongers  cannot  take 
away  the  Kings  cvilL  1745  Eliza  Haywood  Female  Sped. 
No.  18  (1748)  III.  281  Invention  !  cried  our  wonder-monger, 
do  I  not  tell  you,  sir,.. that  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes! 
1751  Lavington  Entkus.  Meth.  ^  Papists  in.  (1754)  Pref., 
The  God  Proteus  ..  famous  for  being  a  juggling  Wonder- 
monger. .and  turning  himself  into  all  Shapes.  1851  New- 
man Pres.  Pos.  Cath.  231  Future  story-tellers  and  wonder- 
mongers.  x86j  De  Morgan  Pref.  in  From  Matter  to 
Spirit  p.  xii.  That  some  tricky  wonder-monger  had  stuck 
the  bill  of  a  duck  upon  the  neck  of  a  quadruped.  1867 
SwiMBURKE  Blake  (i863)  9i  No  wonder-monger  of  the  low 
sort  need  here  have  hoped  for  a  pupil. 

Hence  VTo'nder-moiugering. 

x886  GuRNEV,  etc  Phantasms  of  Living  I.  128  Another 
instinct  w^iich  tends  directly  to  discourage  wonder-monger- 
ing.  19x1  W.  De  Morgan  Likely  Story  vt.  jia  That. .class 
of  persons  which,  when  its  attention  turns  towards  wonder- 
mongering,.. loses  its  head  promptly. 

+  Wonderness.  Obs,  rare.  In  3  -wTinder- 
nesse.     [f.  Wonder  sb.  +-nes9.]    A  wonder. 

c  x*75  Worn.  Samaria  40  in  O.  E.  Misc.  85  Bi-twene  Jns 
twam  volke  me  jTunchel?  a  wundcrnesse. 

t  WoTidemize,  v.  nonce-wd.  [irreg.  f.  Won- 
der +  -izE.]  trans.  To  make  a  wonder  or  marvel  of, 

1599  Porter  Angry  Worn.  Abingt.  F  i.  Some  iudgements 
.  .woodo^nize  the  birth  of  common  wit. 
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+Wo*llde3?S,  a.  and  adv.  Obs,  Also  6  Sc»  woiui- 
deris.  [gen.  of  Wonder  sb. ;  a  Scand.  idiom  :  cf. 
MSw.  undcrSf  gen.  of  under  Wondeb  sb,  in  unders 
miraculunty  teken,  thing  Taz.Tve\y  miracle,  prodigy. 
Cf.  lives  alive  (Life  sb.  15).   See  also  Wondrous.] 

A,  oiij.  =  WoNDBOus  a. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1529  paa  ^jat  jja  wonders  [Gdit,  woni>erl 
werkes  wroght..Tua  pilers  }>a  mad.  a  1500  Sir Beues  1469 
(Chetham  MS.)  A  wonders  thinge  (13, .  iT/sS".  ^4.  wonder-Jjing] 
ye  may  here.  1509  Hawks  Past,  Pleas,  xxxvi.  (1555)  z  Ij  b. 
It  was  a  wonders  case.  CX51Z  1st  Engl.  Bk.  Amer,  (Arb.) 
Introd.  29/1  Many  dyuers  maner  and  wonders  bestes.  c  1520 
Skklton  Magttyf,  8g  A,  ye  be  wonders  men  !  C1530  Ld. 
Berners  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryi.  xxxv.  (1814)  in  Whan  the  duke 
sawe  these  thre  knyghtes  do  suche  wonders  meruayles  in 
armes.  .he-was.  .dyspleased.  x6oa  W.  Basse  Three  Past. 
Elegies  L  (1893)  44  An  luory  boxe  of  wonders  cost. 

B.  adv.  -  WoxDROUS  adv. 

1387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  n.  iii.  (Skeat)  1.  45  Ye , .  let  light 
of  that  thing  whtche  firste  ye  maked  to  you  wonders  dere. 
c  1395  Plowman's  Tale  699  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  324 
These  folkes  be  wonders  stout,  c  X520  Everyman  7  This 
matter  is  wonders  precyous.  1551  Robinson  tr.  Morels 
Utopia  n.  (1895)  2ao  Hym  they  receyue  and  interteyne 
wonders  gentyllye.  1567  GuJe  ,y  Godlie  B,  (S.T.S.)  207  In 
danger  of  deith,  . .  X)o  weill  is  harnessit,  and  wuunderis 
bauld.  ta  1600  Dialogue  in  Verse  in  Marlowe's  Wks.  1B50 
III.  304  But  a'  dances  wonders  well. 
Hence  f  Wcndersly  adv.  wondrously, 
i^^SKE,iJTOvi Dethe Erie Northunib.ig-^O'ptxXeiSK'PnnQA . .  \ 
Which  to  thy  resemblaunce  wondersly  hast  wrought  All 
mankvnd.  X556  J.  Heywood  Spider  ^  F.  xiv.  5  Be  ye  sure 
it  dotb  wondersly  well. 

"Wo-ndersome,  a.  rare.  [f.  Wondbb  sb.  + 
-SOME.]     Wonderful. 

1774  DiBDiN  Waterman  i.  i,  I  have  often-times  thought  to 
myself,  that  it  was  a  wondersome  kind  of  thing,  how  it  came 
to  pass,  that  you  two  agree  so  badiy. 

t  Wonder  thing.  Obs,  (Also  as  one  word.) 
[f.  WoNDEB  sb.  or  a.  Cf.  G.  wunderding^  MSw, 
unders  thing  (see  Wondebs  fl.).]  A  wonderful 
thing,  wonder,  marvel. 

c  X2(^  .S"^.  Brendan  677  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  238  A  wonder 
J>ing  it  was  to  seo..A  so  gret  best  a-boute  wiende.  13.. 
Sir  Beues  (A.)  1527  A  wonder-Jjing  now  ^e  may  here.  a.  1340 
Hampole  Psalter  cxviii[i].  18,  I  sail  bihalde  wondirthyngis 
[Vulg.  tnirabilia}  of  )?i  laghe.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugale  53 
He  sware..Ther  wase  told  hym  a  wondyr-thyng  In  hys 
chambyr  to  nyght.  X500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xxxii.  3  This 
hindir  nycht.  .To  me  wes  tawld  ane  windir  thing.  15^6  J. 
Hevwood  Prov.  (1867)  27  A  wonder  thing  what  thingis 
these  olde  thinges  tell, 

Wo'ttder-WOrk.  \0^.wundorweorc  ^'^Yri%. 
wonderwirk,  MHG.  ivunderwerc  (G.  -werk),  MDa. 
undervatrky  etc,  £  Wonder  sb.  -t-  Wobk  sb.  In 
ME.  treated  as  two  words  (cf.  Wonder  £z,);  in  the 
modern  period,  a  new  formation.] 

1.  A  marvellous  or  miraculous  act;  =■  Mibacle  i. 
Also  gen,  a  wonderful  achievement. 

971  Blickl.HojH.  161  Hicwundorweorcum  swit)e  wuldor- 
liceascinon.  ax<3ooA7idreas  705  Swylce  he  [jcChristJoSerra 
unrim  cySde  wundorworca  on  wera  xesyhSe.  13. .  Evang. 
Nicod.  39  in  Herrig's  Archiv  LI  1 1.  392  pan  wirkes  he 
wonder  werkes  new.  13..  Cursor  M.  1529(0011.)  {>ai  }>at 
J>ir  wont)er  werkes  wroght.  £^1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  xxvii. 
\Mcu:har)  30  In  t>is  land  we  ken  hym  nocht,  Quhare  he  won- 
dir  werkis  wrocht.  1570  Dee  Math.  Pre/.  Aj,  By  sundry 
meanes,  this  Wonderworke  is  wrought.  ^ 

1846  Trench  Mirac.  60  While  the  Christians,.. on  account 
of  a  few  insignificant  wonder-works,  proclaim  their  Jesus 
for  a  god.  1889  Jas.  Gibbons  Our  Chr.  Heritage  242  Saint 
John  referring  to  the  wonder-works  of  Christ, 

2.  A  wonderful  work  or  structure. 

c  1275  Lav.  17376  po  gonnen  hii  wendc.to  J>an  hulle.. 
war  stod  Jjat  wonder  wore.  1387  'Y^y.si^k  Higden  (Rolls) 
VI,  275  He  bygan  to  bulde  Seynt  Albons  his  grete  chirche 
from  the  foundcment  of  a  wonder  werk  of  brend  tyle, 

x8i6  BvRON  Ch.  Har,  iii.  x,  Fit  speculation;  such  as 
..He  found  in  wonder-works  of  God  and  Nature's  hand. 
1887  Wallies  Throne  0/  Fisherman  150  Forums  which 
should  surpass  Trajan's  wonderwork.  1895  £?«//«£•  (U.S.) 
XXVII.  238/1  These  wonder  works  of  the  sea  are  broken 
..into  the  most  fantastic  forms.  1904  Westnt.  Gaz.  22  Oct. 
2/3  The  hotel  is,  like  everything  else  here,  a  wonder-work. 

3.  Marvellous  work  or  workmanship. 

a  X513  Fabyan  Chron.  v.  cxxxiii.  (1811)  116  A  beer  of 
wonder  warke,  standith . .  ouer  y*  graue. 

1863  Pilgrimage  over  Prairies  II.  265  Impassive  spirits 
..whom  the  daily  wonderwork  of  nature,  her  glorious  dis- 
plays of  the  solemn,  the  lovely  and  the  wild,  seem  never., 
to  affect.  1883  in  Spurgeon  Treas.Dazu  Ps.  Qxxxvi.  4  God 
was  alone  in  the  wonderwork  of  Creation. 

"Wonder-wo  rker.  [f.WoNDEBj3,  +  Worker.] 
One  who  performs  wonders  or  marvellous  things ; 
esp.  a  worker  of  miracles;  a  thaumaturge, 

X599  Sandys  Europse  Spec,  (1632)  169  Some  of  their  better 
Praelates  have  removed.. an  iinage  of  our  Lady,  upon  the 
broaching  of  a  report  that  it  discovered  it  selfe  for  a  Won- 
der-worker. 1641  S.  Fawcet  Seasonable  Serm.  17  The 
praying  generation  are  the  wonder-workers  of  the  world. 
1668  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  111.  xix.  427  That  he  may  be 
accounted  a  stupendious  Wonder-worker,  a  Creatour  of  his 
Creatour.  17x8  ATTEBBURY5rrw.,y4f^j  xxvi.26{ij^4,)  1. 18 
In  China  and  Japan  these  Wonder-workers  may  pretend  to 
have  done  as  many  Miracles  as  they  please.  1856  Miss 
YoNGK  Daisy  Chain  ii.  xviii.  (1879)  546  A  wonderworker  in 
cloth.  1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  375  Hannibal.. taking 
his  place  ..  among  the  great  wall-buiIders  and  wonder- 
workers of  Eastern  history  and  legend.  18^5  Fr.  MAnrANUS 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua  145  The  saintly  Friar,  the  Wonder- 
worker filled  with  love  and  sympathy. 

So  Wo'nder-wo:rkiiiff  ppl.  a, 

X594  Selimus  284  Your  wisedomes  ouerflowing  wit,  Digs 


WONE. 

deepe  with  learnings  wonder-working  spade.  1644  Vicars 
God  in  Mount  190  To  the  high  honour  of  our  great  and 
wonder-working  Ciod.  1679  Hist.  Jetzer  iS  They  fall  down 
before  this  wonder-working  Image,  xyio  Broome  Paraphr, 
Habakkuk  iii.  iii,  Waving  his  Wonder-working  Wand.  X776 
BuRNEY  Hist.  Mus.  1. 194  The  music  of  Orpheus,  Amphion, 
and  such  wonder-working  bards.    1809  W.  Xviwao  Knickerh. 

I.  il.(i86i)  loThe  wonder-working  sword  of  Harlequin,  1847 
Keble  Serm.  x.  270  In  the  mysterious  and  wonder-working 
Prayer  of  Consecration.  189^  Catholic  Mag.  Aug.  22I 
There  came,  .the  wonder-working  body  of  St.  Cuthbert. 

Wonderwyse  :  see  Wondee  a, 

tWcndUch,  a,  Obs,  rare.  In  3  wandlich. 
[app.  a.  ON.  vdndsligr  bad,  wicked,  evil,  f.  vdndr\ 
see  WoND  sb^  and  -lt  1.]  app.  Bad,  evil. 

ciaos  Lay.  6358  He  hauede  bi  J>are  wimman  enne  swiSe 
wandliche  s»ne  plater  text  ohte  man]. 

Wondrous  (wr-ndras),  a.  and  adv.  literary. 
Also  6-9  ■wonderous,  6  wond(e)rouse,  wo(u)n- 
derus,  woundroua,  6-7  woonderous,  7-9  won- 
d'rous.  [Alteration  of  Wondeks  a.  by  substitution 
of  suffix  -otJS,  after  marvellous^     Wonderful. 

a  X500  Chaucer's  Dreme  i8g8  The  sedc  wex  grene,  And 
on  the  dry  herse  gan  spring  Which  me  thought  a  wondrous 
thing.  1509  Hawes  Past,  Pleas,  iv.  (1555)  C  iiij,  The  won- 
derous  serpente  Of  the  seuen  metals,  made  by  enchaunt- 
ment.  1535  Coverdale  Ps,  cxix.  18,  &  so  shal  I  spie  out 
wonderous  thinges  in  thy  lawe.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii, 
viii.  5  A  faire  young  man,  Of  wondrous  beautie.  a  1656 
Hales  Gold.  Rem.  (1673)  7  The  Grecians,  till  barbarism 
began  to  steal  in  upon  them,  were  men  of  wonderous 
subtlety  of  wit.  X667  Milton  P.  L.  vii.  483  Some  of  Serpent 
kinde  Wondrous  in  length  and  corpulence.  X709  Watts 
Hymn,  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross  On  which  the 
Prince  of  glory  dy'd.  X78X  Cowper  Hope  1$$  Hope.. has 
the  wondrous  virtue  to  educe  From  emptiness  itself  a  real 
use.  X844  KiNGLAKE  Eotheu  viii,  For  hours,  and  hours,  this 
wondrous  white  woman  poured  forth  her  speech.  X864 
Brvce  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  xix.  (1875)  357  The  German  mind, 

J'ust  beginning  to  put  forth  the  blossoms  of  its  wondrous 
iterature. 

B.  adv.  =  next,  arch, 
rtX5S7  Mrs.  M.  Basset  tr,  More*s  Treat.  Passion  M.*8 
Wks.  1391/2  An  vrgent  and  woonderous  necessarye  cause. 
1632  LiTHCOW  Trav.  v.  229  We  found  this  auncient  Well  so 
wondrous  deepe,  that  scarcely  all  our  ropes  could  sinke  our 
bucket  in  the  water.  1678  Hobbes  Decatn,\\\.  77  As  he 
made  some  Bodies  wondrous  great,  so  he  made  others 
wondrous  little.  17^0  Richardson  Pamela  (1824)  I.  xxiiL 
35  They  tell  me  she  is  grown  wondrous  pretty.  178X  Cowper 
Anii-Thelyphth,  38  Some  she  would  teach  (for  she  was 
wondrous  wise).  184J  James  Forest  Days  vi,  This  horse 
eats  so  wondrous  slow.     1856  Mrs.  Browning  Aur.  Leigh 

II.  428  Lady,  thou  art  wondrous  fair, 
Wondrously  (w^'ndrasli),  adv.   literary,     [f. 

prec.  +  -LY  2,]  In  a  wondrous  manner ;  to  a  won- 
derful degree  ;  wonderfully,  marvellously. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  Ixxxi,  12  Thane  thocbt  I  thus,  this 
i*  ane  felloun  phary,  Or  elUs  my  witt  rycht  woundrousHe 
dois  varie.  1535  Coverdale  IVisd.  xvil  3  They  were.. put 
to  horrible  feare  &  wonderously  vexecT  CX586  C'iess 
Pembroke  Ps.  l.xxiv.  xiv,  Tliou  wondrously  didst  cause.. 
From  thirsty  flynt  a  fountayne  flow.  1607  Shaks.  Tivion 
HI.  iv.  71  My  Lord  leanes  wondrously  to  discontent.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  iii.  587  So  wondrously  was  set  his  Station 
bright.  1807  W.  Irving  Salmag.  No.  17  (1S24)  319  So 
wonderously  adroit  in  pedestrian  exercises.  1905  Treves 
Other  Side  Lantern  11.  ix.  (1906)  83  The  walls  of  the  main 
building  are  wondrously  carved. 

So  Wo'ndrousness. 

i8sx  NicHOL  Archit.  Heav.  240  Because  of  the  very  won- 
drousness  of  this  universe, 

tWo'lldsomet  ^3:,  Obs.  rare.  [Of  Scand.  origin 
(cf.  MSw.  vandsamr  difficult,  troublesome ;  Norw. 
vandsam  difficult  to  please) :  see  Wonde  v.  and 
-SOME.]  Beset  with  difficulty;  in  quot.  quasi-sb. 
(see  F"OR  prep.  lo).  So  +  Wondsomely  (wand- 
Bomdly)  a,  [cf.  MSw.  vandsamliker^, 

?ai4oo  Morte  Arth,  3836  And  for  wondsome  and  wille 
alle  his  wit  failede.  Ibid.  4012  The  waye  vnto  Wynchesire 
thay  wente . .  Wery  and  wandsomdly. 

t  Wone,  sb^'  Obs,  Forms :  3-4  wune,  3-6 
wone,  4-7  "won,  4-8  -wonne,  (5  Tvue,  woone, 
6  wun).  [ME.  wune^  ivone,  aphetic  f.  I-wukh, 
l-woNE,  OK,  gewuna  =  OS.  giwono  (MDu.  ghewone, 
MDn.,  (M)LG.  wone),  OHG,  giwona  (MHG.  ge- 
won{e\  related  to  MHG.  gewan^  ON.  vaney  which 
represent  another  grade ;  f.  Tent,  ga-  Y-  +  wun-, 
Won,  wone  v.] 

I.  [See  Won  v,  II.]    Habit,  custom. 

1,  Habitual  action  or  conduct  (of  a  person)  ; 
(one*s)  habits  or  practices  collectively. 

a  laas  Ancr.  R.  266  [Heo]  dude  hit  eft  &  eft,  &  feol  so 
into  ful  wune  J>et  heo  lei  &  rotede  ^erinne.  c  137S  Lav. 
14017  t>e  Peutes  dude  hire  wone  [i:i205iwune].  13. .  Guy  IK 
(A.)23o  Artow.  .Suward  sone.patof  algodenes  hat>t>e  wone? 
c  xsao  Cast.  Love  278  |>is  kyng  hedde  a  sone,  Of  such  wit 
and  of  such  wone.. As  was  his  fader.  CX386  Chaucer 
Prol.  335  To  lyuen  in  delit  was  euere  his  wone,  For  he  was 
Epicurus  owene  sone.  c  1400  Rule  St.Benet  (prose)  6  Chasti 
Jraim  fra  iuil  wne,  als  Jje  fadir  dos  his  sune,  c  i4as  Engl. 
Cong.  Irel.  66  Mych  horynesse  or  oryble  synnes  that . .  weren 
amendet,  &  yn  better  wonne  I-bro^th.  C1440  York  Myst. 
xxix.  252  His  wonne  was  to  wirke  mekill  woo.  1450^ 
tr.  Seer.  Seer,  xl.  26  He  vsith  not  his  custome  [of  eatmg 
twice  a  day]  for  Jw  stomak  is  out  of  his  wone. 
b.  In  particularized  use  ;  //.  habits. 

ciaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  85  Seint  nicholas  t>e  on  his  child- 
hode  wunede  him  to  fasten,  and  t>at  wune  heold  to  his  Hues 
ende.  a  lago  O^vlff  Night.  3^2  Hit  is  min  hi3te,hit  is  mi  wune, 
pat  ich  me  drase  to  mine  cunde.     13..  K,  Alts.  27x5  (Laud 
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MS.),  He  was  t»e  Emperoures  sone,  Wei  to  juste  was  his 
wonc.  136a  Lancu  p.  PI.  A.  vui.  29  Treut>e..liad  hem  .. 
wikkede  wones  wihily  to  amende,  c  1450  Mi'rJk's  Festial 
79  He  was  wont  before  to  stele,  and  cowfe  not  leue  his  old 
wone.  a  1500  Assemb,  Ladies  5  In  a  gardyn,  about  twayn 
after  noon,  Ther  were  ladyes  walking,  as  was  her  wone. 

2.  Established  usage  or  custom  (of  a  people, 
country,  etc.). 

CI300  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  105  Seint  iacob..nam  5eme  of  J^e 
wune  be  weren  l>o,and  ^et  hien  mid  mannen.  c  iiao  Bestiary 
36B  Dis  wune  he  \sc.  harts]  hauen  hem  bi-twen,  D05  he  an 
hundred  to-giddre  ben.  cisso  Gen,  ff  Ex.  1681  Quat  laban, 
'  long  wune  is  her  driuen,  Firmest  on  e!de,  first  ben  giuen  '. 
Ibid.  3137  Danne  he  lereden  hem  newe  wunen.  c  1x90  St* 
Edward  12  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  47  Seint  Edward,  .is  sone  Aftur 
him  was  king  j-mad,ase  lawe  was  and  wone.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  10915  pe  lauerd  es  nu  bicummen  thrcll,  fe  dogliter  moder 
again  al  won.  1:1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IK  714  Tkisbe^  There 
was  but  a  ston  wal  hem  be-tweene,  As  ofte  in  greie  tounnys 
is  the  wone.  c  14x5  Engl.  Conq.  frel.  ->,%  Thay  ne  hadden  no 
wone  of  warytres ;  &  ^erfor  J>ey . .  drent  ham.  c  1450  Mironr 
Saluadoiin  (i883)  163  Dede  mens  bodyes  to  byrye  with 
mirre  was  the  olde  wonne. 

3.  Phr,  In  worn :  as  a  matter  of  custom,  cus- 
tomarily. To  have  in  wone  :  to  be  accustomed 
to  do  something  ;  to  practise  habitually ;  so  to  be 
in  wone,  to  have  wone.  To  be  of  common  wone  :  to 
be  common  custom.  By  or  with  wone :  as  a  matter 
of  custom  ;  used  as  a  tag  (also  in  good  wone). 

tJOT  R.  Gi,oua  (Rolls)  4718  Hii  dude  hom  vorl>ere  in  \>\% 
lond  han  hii  were  in  wone.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  21237  Marc 
was  gospellere  wit  won.  c  1330  Assump.  Virg.  (B.  M.  M.S.) 
20  He  callide  to  hym  seynt  loban. ,  Andseide,  *  womman,  lo, 
here  \f\  sone,  And,  man,  take  hure  to  moder  in  good  wone  *. 
1390  GowF.B  Con/.  I.  284  Of  comuii  wone  In  chambre  thei 
togedre  wone.  Ibid.  II.  143  At  hom  if  that  a  man  wol 
wone,  This  Fievcre  fj^:.  jealousyj  is  thanne  of  comun  wone 
Most  grevous  in  a  mannes  yhe.  c  1400  Titus  ^  Vesp.  (Roxb.) 
5058  Aftur  hym  regnede  Titus  his  sone,  The  Emperour  most 
curteys  bjr  wone.  cx^^  Wyntoun  Cron.  viii.  3293  (Cott.) 
He.. had  in  won,  By  his  wiff,  oftsyis  to  ly  0\>\t  syndry 
women  by.  14. .  Guy  IVartv.  (C.)  230  '  Bee  ye',  she  seide, 
'  Sywardes  sone.  That  all  goodnesse  hath  in  wone  ? '  c  1436 
Libct  Engl.  Pol.  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II,  196  In  somere 
tide  wolde  he  have  in  wone,  And  in  custome,  to  be  fuUe  r«ly 
sone,  Wyth  multitude  of  men.  <ri46o  To".vneley  Myst.  ii. 
116  All  I  lie  good  thou  has  in  wone  Of  godis  grace  is  hot  a 
lone.  156a  Turner  Herbal  11.  31  They  that  vse  to  cat  of  it 
loke  much  more  freshly  then  they  had  won  to  do. 

IL  [See  Won  r.  I.]  The  action  of  staying  or 
remaining;  place  of  dwelling. 

4.  Phr.  IVithouten  wone^  without  delay.  Cf. 
witkouten  hone  (Honk  j6.2). 

<:i44o  Bone  Flor.  215  And  yf  thou  sende  hur  not  soonc, 
Hastelye,  w>  thowten  wone,  Then  ryseth  thera  stryfe.  c  1596 
King  «f  Backer  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  5  Gramcrcy,  felow, 
scyde  owr  kyng,  withowtyii  eney  wone. 

6.  A  dwelling-place,  abode  ;  spec,  this  world : 
=  WoNB  J^.2  1,3  b. 

c  IS05  Lav.  13492  Ne  m^ei  i  noht  for  muchele  scome  babben 
here  ^csnc  wonc.  c  1950  Gen.  4-  Ex.  513  Or  enoch  wente 
fro  werldes  wune  Matusate  was  boren  is  sune.  a  1300  Xy 
Signa  164  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  12  Wei  artist  \>c  faire  to  lede 
Wile  Jk)U  art  in  his  wrcche  wone  [rime  monej.  1340-70 
Alisaunder  598  Of  any  wightes  in  wonne  wysest  I-holde. 
a  1450  Le  Morie  Arih.  3377  Sythe  bretayne  owte  of  troy 
was  sought  And  made  in  bretayne  hys  owne  wonne.  1563 
Sackviixe  Induct.  Mirr.  Mag.  xxiii,  Howe  she  telde  Both 
what  she  was,  and  where  her  wun  she  helde.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  m.  iii.  7  There  the  wise  Merlin  whylome  wont  (they 
say)  To  make  his  wonne.  x6o8  Topsell  Serpents  269  She 
..from  the  Center  draweth  a  thred  like  wooll  to  lye  vpon 
While  double  worke  on  cuery  part  doth  fortifie  her  wone.  i 
264a  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  1.  11.  xxii,  That  free  light  hath  i 
given  a  free  wonne  {rimes  sun,  shone,  begun)  i'o  this  1 
dependent  ray.  Ibid,  xxiii.  Flocks  of  souls ..  that  have  their 
won  Where  they  list  most  to  graze.  1685  —  Parali^. 
Prophet.  Pref.  p.  xxvi,  The  Wilderness  the  Won  of  Spirits  i 
and  Ghosts.  1748  Thomson  Ceist,  Indol.  11.  viii,  With  all 
the  gods  that  love  the  rural  wonne  \rintes  run,  son,  undone]. 

t  Woney  sb!-  Obs.  Chiefly  poet.  Forms  :  3 
woan,  3-4  won,  4-5  woon,  wone.  [Midland 
and  Southern  variant  (with  §)  of  Wanb  sb.^j  which 
is  probably  a.  ON.  vdn  hope,  expectation,  and 
therefore  identical  with  Wone  sb.^  The  germ  of 
the  sense  of  *  dwelling-place  *  is  to  be  Been  in  ON. 
examples  such  as  pd  er  altar  vdnir  v67'u  rann' 
sakadar  when  all  the  *  expected  places  *  (places 
where  it  might  be  expected  to  be)  were  searched ; 
cf.  Norw.  von  place  where  one  expects  to  find 
something,  fishing-place,  hunting-ground.  Associa- 
tion with  Won  v.  assisted  the  establishing  and 
further  development  of  the  sense  in  ME. ;  cf.  also 
WoN"B  sb.^  II.  The  allocation  of  meaning  in  par- 
ticular instances  is  often  doubtful.] 

L  A  place  of  habitation  or  abode,  dwelling-place. 

c  1*75  ServingChrist  68  in  O.  E.  Misc.  92  Me  graue>  Yxa 
godc,  in  greote  and  in  ston,  per  werej?  vre  wlite  in  wurmene 
won.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xiv.  46  So  wyde  in  world 
ys  huere  won.  In  ucn  a  toune  untrewe  is  on.     c:i3*o  Sir 

Tristr.  2456  No  hadde  Jjai  no  won  to  wille  Bot  }>e  wode  so 

Ercne.     14..  Songs^  Carols,  etc.  (E.E.T.S.)  85/116  Pray  we 
at  byrde  so  bright  as  bon,,pal  owr  dwellyng  maybe  in 
er  wone.  With  hym  that  for  owr  sake  was  slone. 
2.  sing,  and  //.      A  dwelling-house,   dwelling, 
habitation  :  freq.  applied  to  a  palace. 

a  xsas  Ancr.  R.  418  WiSinncn  ower  woanes  ne  lete  5c 
nenne  mon  slepen.  Cf3!if>  Athelston  755  Iiol?e  in-same  Jxry 
rod  To  Wcsiemynstyr  wone.  13. .  ^.  E.  AUit.  P.  B.  140  Hov 
wan  l>ou  into  ^is  won  in  wedez  so  fowle  ?  13. .  Ga'M.  ^  Gr, 
Knt.  1400  5e  schal  in  J>i»  nwe  jer  a^ayn  to  my  wonez.   c  1394 
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p.  PI.  Crede  172  A  woon  wonderlie  well  y-beld,  WiJ*  arches 
on  eueriche  half,  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk,  18361  Thei  caste 
al  doun  tbes  worth!  wones,  Led  &  tyle,  sclat  &  stones,  c  1430 
Pol*  Ret.  <5-  L.  Poems  (1903)  207  And  al  l)e  wel|?e  withinne 
y\  woon  To  susteine  )?ee  and  \}'\n  householde.  1501  Douglas 
Pal.  Hon.  I.  xxxiv,  Reparrellit  was  that  godlike  plesand 
wone.  15. .  Flodden  i^.lxxvii.  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  I.  332 
He  tooke  me  from  my  father  deere  &  keeped  me  within  his 
woone.    1570  Levins  Manip.  168/11  A  Wone,  habiiatiOt 

b.  //.    Rooms,  chambers,  apartments. 

0325  Orfeo  351  Amyd  the  launde  a  castel  he  sye.. Within 
were  wyde  wonys.  ■  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  917  Haf  ge  no 
wonez  in  castel  walle?  C1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  i.  331  The 
wynter  wones  on  the  sonny  side.  14. .  Tundak^s  Vis.  1623 
Large  and  rownde  were  tho  wones,  pe  flore  was  paved  with 
preciouse  stones. 

c.  sing,  and  pi.  (with  sing,  concord).    A  city. 
la  1400  Morte  Arth.  2472  Thay  had  wonne  that  wone  be 

theire  awene  strenghe  !  <:  1400  Destr.  Troy  9857  Yonder 
won  [sc.  Troy]  for  to  wyn.  c  1440  Capgrave  Lj/e  St,  Katk. 
1. 141  For  the  grete  welthe  )?at  was  in  Jjat  wonys  [sc.  the  city 
of  Alexandria]. 

d.  In  OT  within  oniswofies'.  in  one's  possession. 
1390  GowER  Conf.  n.  76  He  that  st.mt  to  day  alofte  And 

al  the  world  hath  in  hise  wones.  Ibid.  134  Thogh  a  man  at 
ones  Of  al  the  world  withinne  his  wones  The  tresor  myhte 
have  everydel. 

3.  sing.  Bind  pi.  An  inhabited  place  ;  a  country, 
realm,  territory,  domain  ;  gen.  a  place.  Phr.  within 
wones,  in  wone  (freq.  as  a  tag)  =  everywhere, 
anywhere, 

£■1330  R.  Brunnk  Ckren.  Wace  (Rolls)  8951  Passent  cal- 
anged  his  fader  wones,  pc  kyng  for  robberye  of  ^e  stones.  1338 
—  Chron.  (1810)  75  [He]  fulle  bare  mas  many  wone,Of  gode 
men  er  non  left,  c  13S6  Chaucer  Sir  Thopas  go  He  so  longe 
hadde  riden  and  goon  That  he  foond  in  a  pryue  woon  The 
contree  of  Fairye  So  wilde.  1300 Gower  Conf.  III.  295  Ther 
was  ynowh  withinne  wones  Of  wepinge  and  of  sorghe  tho. 
1393  Langu  p.  PI.  C.  I.  18  De|>,  as  ich  lyuede,  Wonede  in 
bo  wones,  and  wyckede  spiritus.  1399  —  R.  Redeles  :i.  180 
Whcr  so  pey  fferde  be  ffryth  or  be  wones.  a  1400  Leg.  Rood 
viii.  347  Fadresand  Modres  |>at  walken  in  won.  c  1^0026 Pol. 
Poems  xxiii.  8  Prestes  are  lanterne  hem  to  wysse  pe  wise 
weyes  to  heuene  wones,  141s  Ibid.  xi.  94  Hem  thar  not 
drede,  where  (»ey  go^  Here  wele  and  worschip,  in  euery  won. 
c  1440  Capgrave  Life  St.  Katk.  i.  26  A  noble  man,.  .Gracious 
in  feld,  peisible  in  wones.  ^^1450  Lovelich  Grail  liii.  126 
Twelve  the  wysest  Of  Al  that  won.  14, .  How  Good  iVife 
taught  Dau.  44  in  Q.  Eliz.  Acad.  45  Ne  fayre  wordes  brake 
neuer  bone,  Ne  iieuer  schall  in  no  wone. 

b.  Applied  to  this  world  (esp,  in  worthly  or 
worldly  wone) ;  also  to  heaven  (cf.  also  quots, 
14..  in  land  ^1400  in  3).  Vhr.  worthly  or  worthy 
inwone^  distinguished  in  the  world  or  in  this  life. 

<ii3io  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xvi.  51  In  al  this  wurhUche 
won,. .Never  5ete  y  nuste  non  lussomore  in  londe.  4>37S 
Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  App.  iv.  637  From  his  bUsse  we  scbal 
be  flemed  Out  of  l?at  worJ>li  won.  a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan 
54  po  fiou^te  J«  wrecches  to  bewile  \>txX  worly  [v.rr,  worhi» 
wrtni]  in  wope.  Ibid.  134  With  wordus  l>ei  worshipe 
t>at  worliche  in  wone.  £'1400  Melayne  168  pose  worthely 
men  in  wone.  £1400  Anturs  Arth.  xtii,  Welcum,  Waynor, 
i-wys  wurlok  in  wone.  14. .  T.  Chkstre  Laun/al  933  To 
wonye  yn  worldly  wone.  1:1460  TovineUy  Myst,  i.  184  To 
walk  here  in  this  worthely  wone. 

tWone,  sb,^  Obs.  poet.  Forms:  3-5  won, 
3-7  wone,  4  whon,  4-5  woon,  wonne,  5  von, 
woone;  5  con,  one  ;  Sc,  and  north,  3—4  ^ran,  3-6 
wane,  4-6  wayn(e,  (4  vayn,  6  vaino).  [ME. 
w/k,  app.  a.  ON.  vdn  (see  Wone  sb,^)y  but  the 
earliest  form  with  prefixed  i-  (Y-),  viz.  I-woN  (q-v.), 
is  remarkable  in  a  word  of  Scand,  origin.] 

I.  L  Hope  or  expectation  of  a  favourable  issue  ; 
choice  of  alternative;  hence,  resource,  expedient, 
course.  Often  in  phr.  to  have,  know,  see,  etc.  no 
ether  (or  better)  wone. 

c  1290  S.  Eng,  Leg.  I.  7/226  po  he  nuste  non  ol>ur  won  {v.rr, 
whon,iwon].  t297R.GLOuc,  (Rolls)  442  pis  gode  folcof  troye 
..flowc  in  to  hor  castles,  vor  hii  nadde  ol>er  won.  Ibid.  1915 
He  him  vnderstod  of  J>e  beste  won.  Ibid.  6540  He  l?o5te 
of  Iu)7er  won,  Vor  to  sle  bis  godwlne.  Ibid.  10749  He  of 
scapede  to  churche,  as  him  po^te  best  won.  a.  1500  Cursor  M. 
5679  Moyses  sagh  na  better  wan  Bot  fled  he  in-to  madian. 
f  1400  St.  Alexius  (Vernon)  247  Whon  he  sau5  non  o]>\xc 
won,  He  bi-l>ou5te  him  sone  Anon,  Wher  him  was  best  to  be. 
c  1410  .Sir  Clegi-s  313  .Sir  Cleges  sey  non  other  von;  Tliercto 
he  grauntyd  sone  anon,  c  i4aS  Wyntoun  Cron.  rii.  vi.  874 
Sen  ol>ir  succoure  haf  jhe  nane,  Na  jhe  can  se  na  bettyr 
wayne.  f  1435  Torr.  Portugale  1295  The  theff  couth  no 
better  wonne,  In  to  the  see  rennyth  he  sone.  c  1450  St. 
Cuthbert  (Surtees)  7770  He  wist  no^t  whilk  was  better  wane, 
To  dye  in  fire,  or  els  be  slane.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot, 
(Rolls)  1. 191  Flie  mycht  tha  nocht,  thair  wes  na  vther  wane. 
X583  Leg.  Bp.  St,  Androis  85  Than,  when  he  had  na  vther 
vaine,  He  maid  him  for  the  kirk  againe. 

b.  phr.  (north. )  Will  [Will  j.]  of  wane  (less 
freq.  wone)^  occas.  wilsome  of  wane  :  at  a  loss,  in 
bewilderment,  without  resource. 

13..  Cursor  M.  3051  (G5tt.)  Nou  gas  J)at  wreche  wille  of 
wane  Wandrand  in  wildernes  alane,  1375  Barbour  Bruce 
VII.  2  The  kyng  toward  the  vod  is  gane,  Wery  for-swat  and 
vill  of  vayn.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12823  All  will  of  his  wone 
his  werdis  to  laite.  ^1420  Sir  Atnadace  (Camden)  xxxiv, 
Nowe  may  wise  men  sitte  atte  home,  Quen  folus  may  waike 
full  wille  of  wone.  c  1450  Holland  Ilo^vlat  43  Wa  is  me, 
wretche  in  this  warld,  wilsome  of  wane  I  153S  Stewart 
Cron.  Scot,  (Rolls)  II.  406  Preist  or  clerk  that  tyme  thasparit 
nane ;  Full  mony  one  tha  maid  rycht  will  of  wane. 

2.  Opinion,  belief.     (Cf.  Ween  sb.  i.) 

f  1300  Havelok  1711  More  he  loucde  hauelok  one,  pan  al 
denemark,  bi_  mine  wone  !  Ibid.  1972.  1370-80  Visions  0/ 
St.  Paul  207  in  O.  E.  Misc.  229  Hose  leeuep  not  in  wone  pat 
lesu  Crist,  Godus  sone,  Tok  Flesch  and  blod.    c  1375  Sc* 


WONESOME. 

Leg.  Saints  xix.  {Crisiofore)  89  Trowand  in  wane,  forowt 
wene,  pat  ^u  )>e  maste  master  had  bene. 
II.  Resources ;  abundance. 

3.  Phr.  (/«//)  good  wone,  {full)  great  wone :  a 
good  number,  a  great  quantity  ;  used  either  in  appo- 
sition (often  following  the  sb.  qualified),  or  with 
dependent^  Also  advb.,  more  or  less  vaguely, 
but  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  exercise  of  great 
force  or  speed.     So  evil  wone,  scarcity,  dearth. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  17  Engelonde  is  vol  ino?  of  frut  & 
ek  of  tren..Of  stel  of  yre  &  of  bras,  of  god  corn  gret  won. 
Ibid.  5359  His  vissares.  .so  gret  won  of  fisse  him  brojte,  pat 
wonder  it  was.  a  1300  Cttrsor  M.  7921  O  seep  he  had  ful 
mikel  wan.  c  1300  Havelok  1907  He  leyden  on  heuedes,  ful 
god  won.  c  1330  King  of  Tars  6^^  Whon  thei  weore  bete 
ful  good  won.     C1350  Leg.  Rood  \\\.  447  We  sail  gett  water 

frete  wane  Here  out  of  \>\s,  hard  stane.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI. 
i.  XX.  170  Lyf.  .gaf  hym  golde,  good  woon,  ^>at  gladded 
his  herte.  a  1400  Relig,  Pieces fr.  Thornton  MS.  (1914)  102 
pou  gafe  thaym  welthe  mare  wone  (jan  \>z.y  euer  hadde. 
14. .  T.  Chestre  Laun/al  360  He..keste  her  well  good  won. 
14..  Sir  B cues  O'l.)  1344  Bred  ne  come  he  ete  none,  But 
water  had  he  good  one.  14..  Guy  iVarw.  (Cambr.  MS.) 
10329  Of  harnes  l>ou  haste  here  gode  oon.  c  1470  Henry 
IVailace  WW.  948  Thir  wermen  tukoffveny.soune  gud  wayn. 
7^1500  Chester  Pl.t  Balaatn  125  Yea,  looke,  thou  het  hym 
gold  great  wone  \v.r.  onej,  And  riches  for  to  lyve  upon. 
c  1530  in  N.  ff  Q.  3rd  Ser.  XI.  7/2  Fruytes  and  come  shal 
fayle,  gret  woone.  1570  Levins  Manip.  168/24  Good  wone, 
abundantia.    Euil  wone,  inopia. 

4.  Abundance,  plenty.  In  wone:  in  abundance, 
plentifully, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2876  Thoru  brennyng  of  l>e  brinstane, 
Quare-of  t>ar  es  sa  mikel  wan.  13..  Ibid.  641  (Gott.)  pis  is 
a  stede  of  wetthful  wone.  Of  ioye  ne  b!is  ne  wantis  nane. 
Ibid.  4353  Worldes  welth  to  welde  in  wone.  1340-70  Alex, 
<5-  Dind.  499  pere  won  wal!e|>  of  watur  in  J»e  welle-.springus, 
c  1470  GoL  <5-  Gaw.  37  All  thair  vittalis  war  gone,  That  thay 
weildit  in  wone. 

.5.  Fortune,  wealth,  riches,  possessions. 

a  X300  Florice  Vf  Bt.  (C.)  386  pe  ne  failej?  non  Gold  ne 
seluer  ne  riche  won.  c\yx>Prov,  Hettdiug  xxvi,  5ef  l>ou 
haue  }>in  oune  won.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  iv.  24  This 
worldes  won.  13. .  K,  Aiis,  5658  Hy  ben  y-clothed  in  alle 
wones.  13. .  Gaw.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  1269  Were  I  worth  al  he  wone 
of  wymmen  alyue.  c  1440  Capgrave  Li/e  St.  Kath.  \\.  1370 
That  ye  shuld  parte  al  this  welthe  and  wone.  a  1500  Flower 
<V  Leaf  701  The  large  wones  Of  Prester  John,  neal his  tresory 
Might  not  unneth  have  bought  the  tenth  party. 

tWone,  «.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  1-2  sewuna,  4 
3rwon(e,  5  iwone ;  j3.  3  wune,  4-5  won,  wonne, 
wone.  [OE.  gewuna  =  OS.  giwono{M'Du.ghewbne, 
Du.  giwoon),  OHG.  giwonx  f.  ge-^  Y-  -twun-. 
Won  v.] 

1.  Accustomed,  used,  wont  (to  do  something). 

a.  C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  x.  1  Sicut  consueverat,  suae 
l«ttehesewunawas.  aixxzCE.Chron. [h!kudMS.)3in.  joo6 
Dydon  eali  swa  hi  a:r  jewuna  waeron.  c  1330  Arth.  ^  Merl. 
176  Why  he  nold  with  hera  come,  So  he  tofore  was  ywone. 
13..  Guy  f'Vanv,  (A.)  1S8  perl  a  gret  fest  held  At  Warwike 
in  l>at  cite,  pat  ]>an  was  y- won  to  be.  c  1400  Sowdone  Bab. 
358  For  ever  he  was  thereto  I-wone,  TodoCristen  men  grete 
pyne. 

/5.  cta^Gen.  ^  Fjt.  3569  And  losu  cam  him  a-gen,  Als  he 
was  lie  dai  wune  to  don.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  1384  pe  pine  to 
here  a  frut  es  won.  Ibid.  2861  par  {)aa  fiue  cites  war  won 
to  be  Es  noght  now  bot  astinknndsee.  c  xyM  Havelok  21 51 
He. .was  here  king,  ^^.x.  was  hem  wone  Wei  to  yeme.  1375 
Barbour  Bruce  tv.  246  [Satan]  as  he  all  tyme  wes  wone, 
In-to  dissat  maid  his  ansuer.  r  14x5  Wvntoun  Cron.  vin. 
xxxii.  5516  Folk,  l?at  was  noucht  wone  To  se  sic  awant., 
Abayssit  of  hat  sicht  }^ai  war.  <:i45o  Capgrave  Lif  St.  Aug, 
23  pe  heruest  dayes  wer  ny  whan  skole  is  wone  to  cese. 
01500  Hist.  K.  Boccus  ^  Sydracke  (?i5io)  U  iij  b.  And 
bayle  that  to  fal  is  wone  The  eyght  daye  of  the  mone. 

2.  Customary,  usual,   rare. 

This  is  a  doubtful  sense  assumed  from  such  phrases  as  as  it 
is  ivonff  where  ivone  is  orig.  and  prob.  always  Wone  sb.^  (cf. 
quot.  c  1290  in  sense  2). 

c  1205  Lav.  11184  He  dude  alse  hit  is  wune,  he  streonede 
hire  on  enne  sone.  1338  R.  Brunne  CAr(;«.  (i8io)  83  Roberd 
Courthose  his  sonne  he  gaf  all  Normundie,  To  hold,  as  it 
was  wonne,  als  heyre  ofancestrie. 

Wone,  ^.^ :  see  Won  v, 

+Wone,z'.^  Obs,  Forms:  i  wanian,  3  wanenn 
{Ormin),  wony,  -ie,  wone,  3-4  wane.  [OE. 
wdnian  «  OFris.  wmia,  MLG.  wincn,  OHG. 
weindn  (MHG.,  G,weinen),  ON.  veina  :—  OTeut, 
*waindjan,  f.  wai-  Woe.] 

1.  trans.  To  bewail,  bemoan. 

Beowulf  -jZ-r  para  J>e. .  ?;ehyrdon . .  sar  wanisean  hellehaef- 
ton.  «90o  CvNEwui.F  Juliana  538  SiSfast  seofian,  Sar 
cwanian,  wyrd  wanian.  ^1205  Lav.  25847  pa  fond  he  J?er 
ane  quene. .  wanede  hire  si3es  Jjaet  heo  wses  on  Hues. 

2.  intr.  To  lament,  moan.     Also  transf. 

a 900  CvnewulfC''?7"j^992  Beornas  gretarS,  wepaSwanende 
wergum  stefnum.  c  1200  Ormin  5653  pe  J>ridde  seolljjc  doJ> 
l>e  mann  wepenn  wiM'  skill  &  wanenn., forr  hiss  a3hcnn 
sinne.  a  1250  Oivl  ^  Night.  975  Solde  cuch  mon  wonie  and 
grede,  Ri^t  suich  hi  weren  unlede.  c  1275  Lav.  25827  po 
ihorde  he.  .weape  and  wony  [t:  1205  weinen]  reuHche  beares. 
c  i«75  XI  Pains  of  Hell  187  in  O.E.  Misc.  152  Heo  wonc}? 
and  groneb  day  and  nyht  C137S  Cursor  M.  12196  (Fairf.), 
I  likkin  ham  to  a  brasin  belle  pat . .  wanis  for>  wiJ?.out  resoun. 

Wone:  see  Wane.  Woned:  see  W out  pa. pple. 

Wonene,  var.  Whenne  Obs,,  whence. 

Woner :  see  Wonner. 

tWo'neSOme,  a.  Obs.  In  3  wunsum.  [f. 
Won-  v.  or  Wone  sb.^  +  -some.]    Customary,  usual. 

cjaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  i8i  Ac  wowa  be3  wunsum  Jjeih 
hit  ne  hie  naht  lefsum.    /bid,  203. 
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WONG. 

Wonjf.  Ois.  exc  in  place-names.  Also  wsng. 
[OE.  woH^,  wong  =  OS.  wang,  OHG.  Wang,  only 
in  Mzioajtgt '  campi  nemorei '  and  in  place-names, 
(G.  dial,  wattg  mountain  slope),  ON.  vangr  (Sw. 
diai  v3ng,  Da.  vang),  Goth,  waggs  vap&Suaos.  (See 
WamqI.)]  a  plain,  field;  a  piece  of  meadow  land ; 
^ee.  a  portion  of  unenclosed  land  under  the  open- 
field  system  :  now  surviving  locally  in  the  proper 
designations  of  certain  fields  or  common  lands. 

Bt»tn(fTi42  Beorh  ealsearo  wunode  on  wonge  waeterySum 
n«»h.  971  B!Ui/.  Ham.  xa%  Seo|>t>an  heofonas  tohlidon,  & 
sea  he«  miht  on  (lysne  wang  astax.  a  1000  rhxnix  13  pact 
is  wynsum  wong.  ^1300  Haveloh  1444  Borwes,  tunes, 
wodes  and  wonges.  ?i3..  in  Spelman  Gloss.  Arch.  (1664), 
Tres  acne  terrae  jacentes  in  lei  wongs.  1371  in  Col.  Chsc 
Rolls  35t  [A  third  part  of  a  furlong  called  the)  Lond- 
medewong..[a  third  part  of  a  furlong  called]  Londwong. 
C1440  Prcmp.Parv.  532/1  Wonge  of  londe,  terrilorium. 
1S«S  in  LiHcoltt  Wills  (Line.  Rec  Soc.  V)  I.  157,  ij  acres 
landes  lying  in  bur^h  callyd  schothorne  wang.  1518  Ihid. 
II.  97  A  ccrteyn  lande  callyd  Bawdwynwaii§.  a  1825  FoRBV 
Vx.  E.  Angliit,  IVong^iin  agricultural  division  or  district 
of  some  uninclosed  parishes...  In  the  parish  of  Horningtoft, 
in  Norfolk,  for  instance,  there  is  the  How-wong,  q.d.  the 
wong  by  the  hill.  1856  ^.  i  Q.  and  Ser.  1 1.  79  At  Tickhill 
[Yorks]  are  lands,  all  or  mostly  meadow,  called  the  North 
Wongs,  South  Wongs,  Saffron  Wongs,  and  Church  Wongs. 
1877  JV.  IK  Line.  Glass.  s.v.,  At  Horncastle  there  is  a  piece  of 
common  land  near  the  town  called  The  Wong. 

Wong,  obs.  form  of  Wanq  1,  cheek. 

II  Wonga-WOnjfa  (wc-r)gaw(;-i)ga).  Austral. 
Alsowanga-wanga.  [Nativename.]  AnAnstralian 
pigeon,  Leucosarcia  picata.  Also  ■u/onga{-wonga) 
pigeon. 

1817  P.  CuNHiNGHAM  TiM  Yrs.  N.S.WA.  xvli.  3JI  A  large 
pigeon  named  \.\iKwanga'Wanga,  of  the  size  and  appearance 
of  the  ringdove.  1846  J.  L.  Stokes  Discov.  Australia  I.  x. 
314  At  Captain  King^  table  1  tasted  the  wonga-wonga 
pigeon.  i88:j  W,  S.  S.  Tvrwhitt  N'ttu  Chum  in  Quetns- 
land  Bush  viii.  149  An  occasional  plain  or  scrub  turkey,  and 
wonga  or  squatter  pigeons. 

■Wongen,  variant  of  Wangun. 

18&4  LowiLL  Firesidt  Trati.  132  We.. took  possession  of 
a  deserted  wangen,  in  which  to  cook  and  eat  our  dinner. 

Wonger(e,  var.  ff.  Wangbr  Obs. 

Wongge  tooth,  obs.  var.  Wang-tooth. 

Woning,  vM.  j*.l :  see  WONNING. 

tWo'imig,  t'W.  rf.2  Obs.  Forms:  i  wanung, 
j-3waaiug,  3-5  womng(e,  -yng(e,  5  •wowenyng. 
[OE.  wdnung,  f.  ■wdnian  Wonk  z».2  +  -inq  1.] 
Moaning,  lamentation. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gasp.  Mark  v.  38  Sesaeh  J>aet  wanung.  c  1000 
^LFRic  Saints'"  Lives  xxiiL  104  La  ..  hwast  macs  beon 
zeomrung  and  wanung  gyf  (>*t  nass  se  fuUa  aegSres?  C117S 
Laml>.  Ham.  33  In  heUe..l>er  is  waning  and  graming  and 
to^n  grisbating.  c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Ham.  177  Danne  hauen 
wanspedie  men  on  heorte  wowe  and  on  mu^e  woninge. 
ai%^  Owl  ^  Niffht.  311  pu..tellest  J>at  ich  ne  can  nouht 
singe  Ac  al  my  reorde  is  wonyng.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk. 
15454  Achilles  ligges  ..  Ded  In  Trove  In  gret  wowenyng. 
c  I4a5  Bn^l.  Cong.  Irel.  144  In  at  places  was  weylynge  & 
wonynge,  yoUj^nge  &  crynge.    _^ 

Wonly,  obs.  f.  Only.  ■Wonn(e,  obs.  ff.  One, 
Wan  a.,  Whkn. 

Wo  liner,  WO'ner.  arch.  Also  4  wonere, 
wonyer.  [f.  Won  v.  +  -erI.  Cf.  G,  bewohner, 
einwohner.]     A  dweller,  an  inhabitant. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter,  Song;  of  Moses  506  All  |je  woners 
of  chanaan  wex  starke.  1381  \Vyci.iF  Ps.  cxviii[i].  19  A  come. 
ling  wonere  I  am  in  the  erthe,  1387  Trkvisa  Higden  (Rolls) 
VII.  33  pat  is  nou3t  plesynge  to  God,  ^>at  graunted  |?e  place 
to  be  olde  wonyer.  a  15x3  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  cxcvi,  (1811) 
»ot  Wonner  [citing  Trevisa].  1885  Jeam  Ingelow  Sleep  0/ 
Si^ismund  xxvii.Thesiiy  wood.wonners. .,  bright -eyed  furry 
thingi. 

WD'aning,  wo'ning,  vbl.  sh>  Obs.,  dial.,  or 
arch.  Forms :  i  w^unung,  2-3  -ing,  -ieug,  (3 
-(i)ting9,  -ijlnge,  ■wun(n)ing,  woniinge,  4 
-yjing,  -enge,  -(o)yinge,  -iing,  Sc.  wonnyne), 
4-5  wonyng(e,  -inge,  -iynge,  4-6  •wonnyng(e, 
(5  wunnyng(e,  vonyng,  6  arch,  woonning, 
9  dial,  w^imning,  wunnen),  4-  wonning,  wo- 
ning.  [OE.  launung,  I.  wunian :  see  Won,  Wone 
V.  and  -ING  1.] 

1. 1.  The  action  or  state  of  dwelling  or  abiding. 
To  make  one's  waning,  to  take  up  one's  abode,  to 
dwell. 

£p4o  jEthelwold  Rule  St,  Benet  (1885)  109  Jif  he  eft  on 
aeni^ne  timan  hinc  sylfne  to  mynstres  wununge  jefeestnian 
wile.  971  BlickLHom.  13  We  \>xi  ^elefaS . . ^aet  swa  hwylc 
man  swa  mildheortnesse  nafa^,  ne  bl^>  l>3erCristes..wunung 
on  )>«ere  heortan.  f  xaoo  Trin.  Colt.  Hom.  127  perefore  he 
makede  his  wunien^e  in  Jjc  wilderne.  01335  Ancr.  R.  190 
Mi  cume  &  mi  wunmnge,  J>auh  hit  ^unche  attri,  hit  is  t>auh 
healuwinde.  1397  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2604  In  is  stepmoder 
hertc  is  woniinge  he  [sc.  the  DevilJ  nom.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
□14  In  womman  sal  mi  wonning  be.  Ibid.  6157  pair  wonning 
par. .  Four  hundretb  yere  to  ^n  had  bene,  a  1340  Hampole 
Psalter  Ixxvii.  66  His  wonnynge  is  amange  men  that  has 
dene  tho^htis.  c  137s  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi.  {Baptistd)  761 
Sum  cristine  J>are  wonnyne  mats,  pat  l>ar  propire  kirkis  base. 
1407  ScoGAM  Mar.  Balade  86  Let  hem  \sc.  vices]  have  no 
wonning  In  your  soules.  c  1440  York  Myst.  iv.  3  The  place 
That  I  hauegraunteyou..Tonaueyour  wonnyng  in.  f  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  532/1  Wonynge,  or  dwellynge,  mansio. 

2.  A  place  of  habitation,  dwelling-place. 

c  1000  jtLPRic  Saints*  Lives  xxx.  315  Wa;s  seo  wunung 
|»aer  swyj>e  wynsum  on  to  wicenne.  c  1000  Ags.  Hom.  (Ass- 
raann)  lii.  454  Se  bxlend  saede  l^xt  on  his  fasder  huse  syn. 
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don  maneja  wununga.  c  iioo  Trin.  ColL  Hont.  6^  )>ole  me 
louerd  alitelwan  J»at  ich  bimurne  mi  sor,  er  ich  wite  to  )^e 
j>cstere  wunicnge.  xvm  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  5572-3  1"o  certein 
woniinge  he  hom  bro5te  boJTe  lowe  &  heye,  So  (>a_t  hor  woniinge 
were  al  bi  wesie  weye.  \%i^  Ayenb.  149  pe  er^e  is  woniynge  of 
besies  and  of  men.  13^  Trevra  Bartk.  De  P.  R,  viii.  iv. 
(ToUem.  MS.),  pe.  .hy5est  hcuen,..cuntrey  and  wonynge  of 
blisful  men.  c  1400  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  App.  in.  123  His 
soule  J>at  is  J>e  wonyinge  of  crist.  c  1430  Hymns  l-'ir^/n 
(1867)  28  Ihesu  I  me  brynge  to  H  woniynge.  CX470  Henry 
lyaliace  ix.  442  In  Gyan  land  full  haistely  couth  ryd, 
Raissyt  fcill  fyr,  and  waistyt  wonnyngis  wid.  ^$9*  Greene 
Groat's  IV,  IVi t  {iSij)  3  When  I  came  first  to  this  Cittie, 
my  whole  wardrope  was  onely  a  sute  of  white  sheepe  skins, 
..my  woonning,  the  wide  world.  _  160a  W.  Basse  Thfte 
Past.  Elects  ii.  (1893)  66  My  wonning  is  in  yonder  stall. 

3.  A  dwelling-house  or  dwelling-room,  dwelling, 
habitation. 

cxooo  i^LFRic  Gen,  vi.  14  Wyrc  Se  nu  anne  arc..&  3u 
wyrcst  wununga  binnan  3am  arce.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  74 
Habitat io  eortun  nan  habet  j'anuam  .,  Hore  wunnunge 
naueS  no  Jet.  129;^  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  504  He  made  hire 
vnder  er]?e  a  woniinge  . .  &  liuld  hire  pere  . .  priueliche. 
13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  921  Nov  walle  J?e  a  wonnyng 
bat  t^e  warisch  my5t.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  v.  177  The  lady 
hir  leif  has  lane,  And  went  hyr  hame  to  hir  wonnyng. 
c  1450  Capgrave  Life  St.  Gilbert  xlii.  28  Whan  he  say 
veryly  J>at  he  was  hool  he  took  leue  and  walkith  on-to 
his  wonyng.  a  1529  Skelton  E,  Rummyvg  94  Her  name 
Is  Elynour  Rummynge,  At  home  in  her  wonnynge.  1824-8 
Craven  Gloss.^  IVunnen^  Wunning^  a  dwelling.  In  some 
parts  of  Craven  this  word  is  nearly  extinct.  When  a  cottage 
IS  divided  into  two  parts,  or  habitations,  it  is  called  a  house 
with  two  wunnings.  1901  G.  Meredith  Reading  of  Life, 
etc.  115  Clouds  of  them  \sc.  flies],  under  some  herdsman's 
wonning,  where  there  are  the  milk-pails. 

II.  4.  Custom,  usage,  habit,   rare. 

c  X440  Promp.  Parv,  534/2  Wunnynge,  or  vsynge  of  cus- 
tome,  frequentacio.  1624  in  Cosin's  Corr.  (Surtees)  i.  23 
He  knoweth  my  woning,  leit  me  se  what  he  can  say. 

III.  5.  attrib,\  •won(n)ing-place,-stede(STEAD 
sh^^  -wane  (Wank  sb^ ;  cf.  winning-wane.  Win- 
ning vbl,  sb.^)f  a  dwelling-place. 

X303  R.  Brunne  Hand!.  Synne  1404  Here  *wonyngc  placys 
yn  joj'e  were  dyghte.  13..  Cursor  M.  2076  (Giitt.)  Bi  me 
au  pu  \sc.  Cain]  noght  to  duell,  J>i  woning  place  es  made  in 
hell.  CX400  Land  Troy  Bk.  18358  Ii<  belle  mot  be  her 
wonyng-plas  I  a  1400-50  Bk.  Curtasye  847  in  Babees  Bk.  327 
Of  alle  cure  synnes  cryst  be  cure  leche,  And  bryng  vs  to  his 
vonyng  place  !  a  1547  Surrey  ^neis  11.  842  For  if  the  Gods 
my  life  wold  haue  proroged.  They  had  reserued  for  me 
this  wonning  place,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5375,  I  giue  him 
*woningsted  to  wale  For  euermare.  1338  R.  Brunne  Chron. 
(18 10)  76  So  grete  vengeance  he  nam , .  Fro  ^ork  vnto  Durhem 
no  wonyng  stede  was.  « 1400-50  Wars  Alex.  3734  Oure 
werkis  &  of  oure  wonynge-stede,  if  Je  wald  knawe,  I  sal  de- 
clare 30W  ^76  cas.  a  1500  Hist.  K.  Boccus  <V  Sydracke  (?  1510) 
H  iij,  Where  hath  y*  sowle. .  In  mannys  body  his  wonnyng- 
stede.  f  X400  Anturs  Arth.  316  (Th.  MS.),  For  me  buse 
wende  one  my  waye,  ..Vn-to  my  *  wonnynge  wane,  c  1500 
Gest  Robyn  Hode  cxlviiL  in  Child  Ballads  III.  63/2  Where 
is  thy  won>'nge  wane? 

"Wonryde,  var.  Wandreth  Obs,  Wons,  obs.  f. 
Once.  Wonsom,  obs. f.  Winsome  a.  Wonsped, 
var.  Wanspeed  Obs. 

Wont  (w^unt ;  flow  chiefly  U.  S.  wzrnt),  sb.  arch. 
Also6woont(e,wonte,  *SV,wount.  [Early history 
and  origin  doubtful ;  perh.  arose  from  a  conflation  of 
two  synonymous  constructions,  it  is  my  woneiVfo'S'R 
sb,)  to  , .,  and  /  am  wont  (Wont  pa.pple.)  to  . ., 
whence  it  is  my  wont  to  , .  (In  view  of  the  textual 
variants  in  the  quot,  from  'Cursor  Mundi*,  this  must 
be  considered  a  dubious  instance.)  Johnson  marks 
this  word  as  *  out  of  use  *.]  Habitual  or  custom- 
ary usage,  custom,  habit.  Use  and  wont :  see  Use 
sb,  9  b;  of  {fin)  wonty  customary,  usual. 

13..  Cursor M,  13693 (G5tt.)  Forjjijjersode  he  ai  vmstunt, 
par  to  prai  ofte  was  his  wont  [other  texts  was  he  wont]. 

1530  Palsgr.  290/1  Wont  or  custome  to  an  yvell  thyng, 
amorse.  1543  Rental  Bk.  Cupar-Angus  (1880)  II.  24 
Payand  zeirly,.the  sowm  of  xxV  hollis,.with  all..vther 
dewseruice,vseand  wont,  a  1548  Hall  Chron. y  Hen.  VI U 
196  b,  After  our  old  wont,  we  came  together  vpon  our  othe 
in  the  churche  of  S.  Maturyne.  1548  Geste  Agst.  Priv, 
Masse  Liv,  It  was  fyrst  in  wont  tliat  al  the  togethers 
assembled  persones  in  y©  church  did  communicat  eche  day. 
1550  Latimer  Semi,  preached  at  Stamford '^\^,^\\.^y\sc, 
the  Pharisees)  wolde  be  ordred  by  olde  wont,  customes, 
forfathers.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  K/,  iii.  i.  2  "J'is  not  his 
wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man.  1602  —  Ham.  i.  iv.  6  Then 
it  drawes  neere  the  season,  Wherein  the  Spirit  held  his 
wont  to  walke.  1607  Beaum.  &  Fl.  JVoman  Hater  in.  iv, 
She  shall  come  in  a  white  wastcoat,  And — ..And  perhaps 
torn  stockings,  she  hath  left  her  old  wont  else,  1667-8 
Pepvs  Diary  10  Mar.,  As  merry  as  that  fellow  Joyce  could 
make  us  with  his  mad  talking,  after  tlie  old  wont.  1818 
Shellev  yulian^  Maddalo  13  A  nanow  space  of  level  sand 
. ,  Where  'twas  our  wont  to  ride,  1822  Scott  Nigel  xi.  Her 
lodger  . .  gave  her,  contrary  to  his  wont,  a  signal  to  leave 
the  room.  1848  Lowell  Fable  for  Critics  Hii,  His  wont  Is 
to  say  very  sharp  things  and  do  very  blunt.  1850  New- 
man Serm,  Var.  Occas.  xii.  (1881)  199  His  commemora- 
tion is  of  daily  wont  in  this  neighbourhood,  a  1866  Whe- 
WELL  in  Life  (1881)  563  Can  I  forget  that  this  for  thee  too 
is  Christmas,  Christmas  not  as  of  wont — Christmas  not  of 
the  earth  ?  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  I.  385  They  were,  .liable 
beyond  the  common  wont  of  mobs  to  sudden  gusts  of  feeling 
and  impulse.  1903  y/zww  14  July  11/2  Bosnian  use  and 
wont  and  Oriental  ideas  were  taken  into  full  consideration. 
1906  Athemeutn  24  Nov.  665/2  The  story  is  extravagant 
beyond  the  author's  wont. 

transf.  1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  vi.  118  My  heart  to  alter  from 
his  wont  it  also  doth  disdaine.  X5J04  Hooker  Reel.  Pol.  i, 
iii.  g  5  When  things  natural]  in  that  regard  forget  their 
ordinary  naturall  woont.    1637  C.  Dow  Answ.  to  H.  Burton 
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128  Envy  her  selfe.  .would  have  lost  her  wont,  a  1854  H. 
Reed  Lect.  Brit.  Poets  ix.  (1857)  312  It  is  tlie  wont  of  hol- 
low things  to  echo. 

b.  in  particularized  use. 

1543  Udall  Erasm.  A^oph.  135  b,  Diogenes  of  a  custom- 
able woonte  auouched  to  bee  a  thynge  muche  moredaunger- 
ous  to  falle  in  tlie  handes  of  flaterers . .  then  to  lightc  emong 
Crowes.  1556  M.  Parker  Psalter  Ixxviii.  326  To  theyr  old 
wontes  they  dyd  retyre,  as  sturdy  bow  in  bent.  16x2  T. 
Taylor  Comtn.  Titus  iii.  3.  597  He  is  a  foole  still,  he  leaueth 
not  his  old  wonts.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  *  Selv.  i  Who- 
ever., betakes  himself  to  the  scanning  of  bodies,.. either 
as  to  their  kinds  of  being  or  wonts  of  working.  1854  S. 
Dobell  Balder  xxiii.  103  She  {sc.  Morn]  won  of  God  'Ihat 
ever  when  she  walketh  in  the  world  It  shall  be  Eden :  and 
around  her  come  The  happy  wonts  of  early  Paradise. 

Wont  (w(?ant ;  now  chiefly  U.  S,  went),  v.  arck. 
Forms :  5  wunte,  -on,  wontyn,  6  wonte,  wount, 
.5V.  pa.t.  vont,  6-7  woont,  6- wont;  pa,t,  6- 
wonted,wont.  [f.  \^ot^'I  pa. pple,  or  back-forma- 
tion f.  Wonted.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  (a  person,  etc.)  accustomed  or 
used  to  (occas.  with) ;   =  Accustom  3,  Use  v,  18. 

c  1440  Alphabet  cf  Tales  228  pat  he  mott  wunte  )>aim  & 
make  }>aim  perfite  in  wirkyng  of  wuU.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
534/2  Wunton,  or  gretely  to  jeue  an  other  vse  and  custome 
(P.  wontyn  or  greatly  to  vse  and  custom),  assuefacio^  usito. 
\^j^%Goodly  Primer  Ps.  xxv,  Wont  me  to  thy  paths.  X544 
Betham  tr.  Purlilia's  Precepts  IVar  \\.xx\\\.  Kv,  Itshal  not 
be  vnprofitable  to  acquaynten  and  wount  your  horses.. to 
suffer  the  sytterwhyche  is  a  gunner.  i6ooSurplbt  Conntrze 
Farme  vii.  xlvii.  882  And  so  offring  her  such  meat  as  is 
most  easie,  you  shall  woont  her  to  eate  of  the  said  hart. 
1606  Peacham  Art  of  Drawing  12  Before  you  ..  have 
woonted  and  made  your  hand  ready  in  proportions  of 
all  sorts.  1656  T.  Ov/nn  Mortif.  Sin  (1668)  108  Wont  thy 
Heart  to  thoughts  hereof,  f  X682  in  Verney  Mem.  (1907) 
II.  312  When  I  have  visited  her  and  a  little  wonted  her  to 
the  place,  I'll  come  home.  19x6  Contemp.  Rev.  June  68g 
The  various  defence  and  relief  committees,  .have  wonted 
people  to  the  notion  of  organising  the  community. 
b.  refl,    (rarely  intr.  for  refl.) 

1603  rioLLAND  PlutarcICs  Mor.  1213  He..woonteth  him- 
selfe  to  keepe  farre  from  any  unjust  and  unlawfuU  taking  of 
money.  16x4  T.  Adams  Sinners  Passing  Belt  Wks,  (1629) 
a68  So  these,  that  in  youth  haue  wonted  themselues  to  the 
load  of  lesse  sinnes.  X652  H.  L'Estrance  Amer.  no  Jeiues 
18  To  wont  and  accustome  to  the  waters,  they  practising 
very  much  swimming.  1699  R.  L'Estrance  Erasm.  Colloq. 
(1725)83  It  is  the  best  Course  we  can  take  to  wont  ourselves 
to  that  which  is  good.  X856  Emerson  Engl.  Traits  xvi. 
275  We  walked  round  the  stones.. to  wont  ourselves  with 
their  strange  aspect. 

f  2.  trans.  To  use  habitually.    Obs.  rare. 

X530  Palsgr.  784/1  It  is  no  wysdome  to  wont  a  thyng  that 
is  nat  honest. 

3.  intr.  To  be  wont  or  accustomed  ;  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  (doing  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  inf.). 
Chiefly  in  pa.  t.  =  used  (Use  v.  20). 

a  XS47  Surrey  Poent  in  Add.  MS.  /y4g2inAnglia'KX.lK. 
337  Helpe  to  be  walle  the  woffuUe  casse  . .  off  me  that 
wontede  to  rcjoyes  the  ffortwne  offe  my  pleassante  chyes. 
a  1578  LiNDESAV  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot,  (S.T.S.)  I.  29 
Fiattcraris.-spurit  him  to  grettar  tyrannic  and  oppressioun 
nor  ony  man  vont  to  do  befoir.  xsgi  Shaks.  /  Hen.  VI,  1. 
ii.  14  Talbot  is  taken,  whom  we  wont  to  feare.  1592  Nashe 
P.  Penilcsse  (ed.  2)  31b,  He  determined  ..  to  poyson  the 
St reame,  where  this  iotly  Forester  wonted  to  drink.  1632  Lith- 
Gow  Trav.  Ded.  A  4,  And  how  often  wont  your  euer  blessed 
Father,  graciously  to  peruse  Lines  of  mine.  1671  Milton 
Samson  1487  Sons  wont  to  nurse  thir  Parents  in  old  age. 
Thou  in  old  age  car'st  how  to  nurse  thy  Son.  a  X700  Sedlev 
Poet.  Pieces  Wks.  1722  II.  10  To  bouze  old  Wine,  mad 
Pindar  wonted,  a  X703  Burkitt  On  N.  T.  Luke  ii.  45  Had 
he  not  wonted  to  converse  formerly  with  them,  he  had  not 
now  been  sought  amongst  them.  1771  Beattie  Minstr.  i. 
XXXV,  Where  Fays  of  yore  their  revels  wont  to  keep.  1837 
WoRDSw.  Cuckoo  at  Laverna  60  With  beast  and  bird.  .He 
wont  to  hold  companionship  so  free.  <zx85x  Moir  .$■*««., 
Scottish  Sabbath  v,  With  those  he  loved.  .He  wont  on  Sab- 
bath morn  to  cross  the  plain  1 

transf  1599  Thynne  Aniinadv.  Ded.  (1875)  2  Not  degene- 
ratinge  from  youre  former  curtesye  wontinge  toaccompanye 
all  youre  actions.  1640  K.B AiLUECanterb.Self-conz'ict. Pref. 
13  England  wont  not.  .to  bee  so  scant  of  faithfull  witnesses. 
1726  PopEOdyss.  XIX.  II  His  arms  deform  thereof  they  wont 
adorn.  1833  Chalmers  Const.  Man  (1835)  II.  vii.  46  In  as 
far  as  this  wont  to  consist  of  potatoes  or  grain.  1884  W.  C. 
Smith  Kildrostan  43  He  never  can  Bring  back  the  glory 
that  wont  to  be.  X885-94  '^.Bm^GES  Eros  ^  Psyche  %^pl.\i 
The  merry  pipe,  That  wont  to  cheer  the  harvesting,  is  mute. 
b.  absoU  (without  int) 

1585  Lambarde  in  Camden^'s  Lett.  (1691)  a8  Sorrowing 
that  1  may  not  now,  as  I  wonted,  dwell  in  the  meditation  of 
the' same  things.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  11.  xi.  26  The  villein 
turn'd  his  face,  (As  wonts  the  Tartar  .  .When  as  the  Russian 
him  in  fight  does  chace).  X590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  iv.  iv.40, 
I  beare  It  on  my  shoulders,  as  a  begger  woont  her  brat. 
1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  28  The  Earth  left  to  be  so  fruitful] 
as  It  wont,  X594  R.  C[arew]  Godfrey  of  Bvlloigne  (1881) 
109  And  with  a  semblant  braue  and  nobellcst,  (As  lightning 
wonts)  he  in  his  armour  shines.  X598  Sylvester  Dn  Bartas 
IL  i.  I.  Eden  461  lie  not  exact  hard  fines  (as  men  shall  woont). 
1836  RusKiN  Marcolini  \\.  iii.  Wks.  1903  II.  494  Peace,  he  is 
here— Lo  you,  he  comes  not  forward  as  he  wont. 

t5.  To  dwell  habitually,  have  its  habitat.    Obs, 

1692  R.  L'Estrance  Fables  1.  clxvii.  140  The  Kingfisher 
is  a  Solitary  Bird,  that  Wonts  commonly  by  the  Water-side. 

"Wont  (w^ant;  now  chiefly  U.S.  wrnt),  pa.  pple. 
and///,  a.  Forms  :  a.  1  sewunod,  -ad,  -ed,  3-3 
iwuned,  2-5  iwoned,  3-4  ywoned,  4-5  y  wond(e 
(5  i-,  ywonyd) ;  3  wuned,  4  wonde,  4-5  woned, 
-yd,  5  woond,  7  won'd,  wond,  wouned.  &.  3 
iwunet,  iwonet,  4-5  iwont  (4  iwonte,  ywont, 
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5  ywonet) ;  4-6  wunt,  wount,  wonte,  (4  -wonnt, 
wonp,  Sc.  vont,  4-5  wnt,  5  won(n)et,  w(o)unte, 

6  wante),  5-7  woont(e,  4-  wont,  [OE.  gewunod^ 
pa.  pple.  olgeivunian  Won  «/.] 

A.  pa.pple,  +1.  Accustomed,  used /(?,  familiar 
tt/j'M  (a  thing,  practice,  or  condition).    Obs. 

c888  jElfreu  Boeth.  i,  His  mod.. to  t?ani  woruldsaelj^um 
Jewunod  w^s.  ciocx>  iELFBic  Honi.  II.  278  Njcs  t>set 
Israhela  folc  gewunod  to  hreawum  flaesce.  c  laoo  7V:«.  Coll. 
Horn,  i8i  Ac  hwanne  hit  \sc.  the  child]  be3  t>arto  wuned,  hit 
wepeS  be  lasse.  a  1300  Cursor  AT.  28462  Til  tauerne  huse 
my.selyen  was  wont,  ciyj^  Chaucer  Bo<:th.  iv.  pr.  iv, 
(1868)  128  pei  ban  hire  eyen  so  wont  to  derkeiiesse  of  ert>ely 
binges.  C1386  —  Clerk's  T.  283  She  neuere  was  to  swiche 
gestes  woned.  a  1400  Theophthts  xxi.  in  Engl.  Studien 
XXXJI.  8  For  I  was  wont  to  noble  fare  Among  prynces  of 
londes.  c  1450  Holland  Hoivlat  164  Cardinalis..  With  red 
battis  on  bed,  in  haile  takynning  Off  that  deir  dignite,  with 
worschipe  ay  wont,  c  i5»o  Barclay  Jugurth  Ivii.  83  From 
his  youtn  he  was  euer  wont  with  hardnesse,  hunger,  tbyr&t, 
and  labour. 

2.  Conjugated  with  the  verb  '  to  be  *,  and  const, 
inf.  (with  or  less  freq.  without  to) :  Accustomed, 
used ;  in  the  habit  of  (doing  something). 

a.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  143  Vre  drihten  wile  cumen..and 
wile  for-berne  alle  his  fon  and  heom  b^t  beo3  iwunede  uuel 
to  done,  riaoo  Ormin  1*695  >Er  wass  he  wunedd  offte  To 
cuinenn  till  |'C  fluinm  till  himm.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls) 
1431  Gwidcr  vr  king  of  bis  lond  is  truage  athuld  sone  Of 
rome  bat  iseldore  wert^  iwoncd  [r'.rr.  ywond,  ywonle,  wonnte, 
wonte]  to  done.  13. .  5/VZ»VMt'i(A.)3776Whanwer  we  woned 
be  by-hinde?  \-^q  Ayenb.  106  Al  bet  me  wesy woned  byuore 
to  louie.  £1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  m.  486  His  clarioun.. 
With  which  he  wonde  is  to  hiraude  Hem  that  me  list  preised 
be.  «393_  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  vii.  143  Among  wyues  and 
wodcwcs  ich  am  ywoned  \.v.rr.  wonct  to,  wont  to]  sitte 
Yparroked  in  puwes.  c  1450  Goiist<nv  Reg.  106  lohn  Waleys 
and  Alice  his  wyf.  .quytcclaymed.  .ij.  d.  of  yerely  rente,  the 
which  they  were  I-wonyd  to  haue.  1483  Caxton  Gold. 
Leg.  m/i  Lyke  as  he  was  woond  lo  telle  and  reherce.  1489 
—  Fayteso/A.  Ml.  xiil  196  Of  suche  thynges  men  arc  woned 
to  vse, 

)5.  a  1240  Sarvles  Warde  In  O.  E,  Horn.  I.  257  Ant  al  Jjat 
bird  bat  ha  wes  1  wunet  lo  dreaien  efter  hire,  c  1x90  Beket 
247  in  .5".  Eng.  Leg.  113  With  more  nobleie  he  rod  i-nou^ 
bane  he  was  i-wonet  to  do.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3922  A  godd 
..pe  quilk  bat  he  was  wonnt  anure.  Ibid.  4452Tocomforth 
}>am  wel  was  he  wont.  Ibid.  28223  ^'v  hreth  it  wald  be 
til  vnhoue  pat  many  man  was  wonto  drone.  13..  Bona- 
Ventura's  Sfedit.  975  Sone,  y  was  wunt  be  swetly  to  wrappe. 
<37S  Barbour  Bnue  i.  220  That  folk,  that  euir  wes  fre, 
And  in  fredome  wount  for  to  be.  <:i44o  Alphabet  0/ Tales 
292  He  forgatt  hur,..nor  did  hur  nott  wurshup  as  he  was 
wunle  to  doo.  a  1450  Myrc  Par.  Pr.  1353  Art  bow  I. wont 
at  lychwakc  Any  pleyes  for  to  make  ?  c  1470  Stonor 
Papers  (Camden)  I.  no  Servantes  be  not  so  delygent  as 
i>ei  were  wonto  bee.  c  15*0  Skelton  Magnyf.  1890  He 
was  wonte  to  boste,  brage,  and  to  brace.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  I.  i.  16  Ay  wont  in  desert  darknesse  to  remaine.  1664 
BuTLRR  Hud.  II.  lit.  599  Your  Ancient  Conjurers  were 
wont  To  make  her  from  her  Sphere  dismount.  1741-a 
Gray  Agrip.  108  Legions,  wont  to  stem  With  stubborn 
nerves  the  tide.  1810  Scott  Lady  0/ L.  vi.  xxiv,  The  lark 
was  wont  my  matins  ring.  1814  Jane  Austen  Mwts/. 
Park  xli.  He  might  have  more  good  qualities  than  she  had 
been  wont  to  suppose.  1850  Tennyso.s  In  Mem.  viii,  Every 
pleasant  spot  In  which  we  two  were  wont  to  meet.  1869 
Tozer  I/ighl.  Turkey  II.  350  The  poet  is  wont  to  ignore  the 
rivers  when  it  suits  his  convenience  to  do  so. 

(b)  predicated  of  things. 

a  laoo  Moral  Ode  37  Vre  swine  and  ure  tilbe  is  ofte  iwoned 
[v.rr.  iwuned,  wuned]  to  swinden.  1303  R.  Brunne  HandU 
Synne  914  And  so,  grete  tempest  secede  al,  pat  on  beyr 
frutys  was  wnt  to  fal.  1387  Irevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  85 
Parthia.  .was  i'Woned  to  conteyne  al  be  lond  of  foure  con- 
trees,  of  Assyria,  of  Media,  of  Pcrsida,  and  of  Carmania. 
c  1400  Maunokv.  i.  (1919)  I.  5  Constantynoble  b^t  was  wont 
to  DC  clept  Bezanzon,  1444  Rolls  0/  Par  It.  V.  114/1  A! 
manere  of  Wynes . .  were  woned  and  used  to  pass  through  a 
vessell.  1566  S'hampton  Crt.  Leet  Rec,  (1905)  I.  i.  44  Where 
the  Backe  w.-is  wante  to  stonde.  1647 '"  ^erney  ;T/^/«.  (1907)  I. 
359  The  longer  your  letters  were  the  more  they  were  woont 
to  please  mee.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  123  Those  looks  That 
wont  to  be  more  chearful  and  serene.  1794  Paley  Evid.  tii. 
viii.  {1817)  373  The  prejudices  which  .ire  wont  to  arise  in  our 
minds.  1875  Whitney  Life  Lan^.  vii.  127  Such  a  distinction 
is  wont  to  be  termed  *  inorganic  . 

b.  Conjugated  with  the  verb  *  to  have ' :  in  had 
wonij  had  been  accustomed.     Now  rare. 

'594  O*  B.  Quest.  Profit.  Concern.  15  b,  One  of  his  good 
dames ..  who  bad  wont  to  bestow  the  best  roomcin  her 
bouse  00  him.  1606  G.  W[ootx:ocKK)  Hist.  Ivstine  xliv. 
137  A  narrow  path,  where  cattel  had  wont  to  go  through. 
1655  tr.  Sorets  Com.  Hist.  Francton  i.  16  My  Couch  had 
wont  to  be  upon  curious  Satin  Quilts.  i68a  Bunyan  Hol^ 
War  239  The  love-feasis  that  had  wont  to  be  between  their 
Prince  and  them.  1870  J.  Bbuce  Life  of  Gideon  vii.  120  He 
who  had  wont  to  come  to  the  patriarchs . .  had  actually  come 
to  him. 

O.  without  inf. 

c  1000  ^LFRic//(»w.  II.  138  pes-.hal^a  wer  WJBS  jewunod 
(wet  he  wolde  j^an  on  niht  to  ssc.  0x300  Cursor  M.  3520 
Ksau  went  for  till  hunt,  A  day,  sum  he  was  oft  wunt.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  x.  {Mathou)  68  pai  culh..Ger  serpentis 
strik  men  ful  sare,  As  befor-tyme  wechis  vont  ware,  c  1380 
WvcLiP  IVks.  (i83o)  321  ^if  Uf  of  bise  newe  ordris  be  more 
medeful  ben  mannes  lif  was  woned.  £'1470  Henry  Wallace 
XI.  349  Inglismcn  thocbt  be  tuk  mar  boundandiv  Than  he 
was  wount  at  ony  tym  befor,  1535  Coverdale  Ps.cxy\\\[\\. 
149  Quycken  me  acordinge  as  thou  art  wont.  1656  Earl 
MoNH.  tr.  BoccalinCs  Advts,  fr.  Pamass,  ii.  xv.  (1674)  164 
He  found  her  not  to  have  that  Grace  and  Majesty  which 
she  had  wont.  1719  Young  Revenge  v.  i,  He  fought  as  he 
was  wont,  and  (our  he  slew.  x8ia  Cary  Dante,  Parad. 
XVII.  52  The  common  cry,  Will,  as  'tis  ever  wont,  affix  the 
blarne  Unto  the  party  injur'd.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  xli, 
AU  is  going  on  as  it  was  wont. 
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+  B.  ppl.  a,  =  Wonted  B.    Obs. 

1383  WvcLiP  Jer.  xlviii.  33  The  tredere  of  the  grape  the 
wont  myrie  song  shal  not  synge.  14..  Hoccleve  Min. 
Poems  70/107  Lady  !  Of  thy  wont  bontee,  keepe  alway  the 
cours  !  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  111.  vii.  73  pou-.turnest 
anoon  ayen  to  be  wont  iapes  of  byne  herte.  1535  Jove 
Apol,  Tindale  (Arb.)  17  Aftir  his  wont  disdaynful  maner. 
1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  iii,  i  So  comes  it  now  to  Florimell  by 
tourne,..To  tast  of  ioy,  and  to  wont  pleasures  to  retourne. 
b.  Ought  and  tvont  (Sc.)  ;  due  and  customary. 
(Cf.  used  and  wont  s.v.  i^^wappl.a.  2  b.) 

c  1450  Godsto7u  Reg,  258  Yeldyng  therof  yerely  to  the  chief 
lordis  dewe  and  woned  rentis.  1477  in  Exck.  Rolls  Scot. 
IX.  102  AU  uthir  dew  service  aucht  and  wount.  1535  Re£^. 
Privy  Seal  Scot.  II.  261/2  With  uther  service  and  dewiteis 
aucht  and  wonit  alanerlie. 

Wont :  see  \Vant,-Ween  v. 

Won't  (wJint),  colloq.  contraction  oiwoUnot^ 
will  not  (see  Will  v,'^  A.  6  b).  Also  (cf.  Don*t, 
Shan't)  as  sb.  =  refusal. 

190a  Monthly  Rev.  Aug.  168  Already  he  was  beginning  to 
know  the  just  value  of  a  woman's  won't,  so  he  gave  up  the 
contest.  1911  B.  Holland  Zi/^ /?*&.  Z?«<7«jAzVtf  I.  xiii, 293 
Hartington's  *  won't '  was  stronger  than  his  '  will ', 

b.  In  hyphened  comb,  with  infins.,  forming  sbs, 
(occas,  adjs.),  e.g.  wonU'learn,  one  who  refuses  to 
learn;  wont-work  ;  won*t-wait^  that  won't  wait, 

1857  R.  M,  Ballantvne  Coral  Islands  xxiv,  People,  .who 
are  sich  born  drivelHn'  won't-believers  that  they  think  [etc.]. 
x868  FuRNiVALL  Babees  Book  200  John  Russell  lets  off 
his  won't-learns  very  easily.  1904  IVestm.  Caz.  20  Feb.  7/t 
The  *unemployabIes  '  and  the  '  won't  works*  are  the  reci- 
pients of  most  of  the  relief,  1909  Daily  Chron.  8  Apr.  1/7 
Won't-wait  agitators. 

Wonted  (w^u-nted ;  now  chiefly  US.  w»'nted), 
I  pa.pple,2.n^ppl.a.  [Either  f.  Wont  j<5,  + -ed,  or  an 
extension  of  \^otst  pa.  ppie,,  apprehended  later  as 
pa.  pple.  of  Wont  v.'\ 

A.  pa.  pple.  \X.  =  V^OTiT  pa. pple.  2.    Obs. 

ax4i3  Chaucer's  Troylus  v.  277  (Campsall  MS.)  And 
whiten  gan  the  Orisonte  shene  Al  Estward  as  it  wonted  is 
lo  done  \v.rr.  Al  Esturwarde  as  it  wonte  is  to  donej  Al  est- 
ward as  it  was  wone  to  done],  c  1450  Lovelich  Merlin 
6779  Lo,  Sire,  Merlyne  Js  comeii  to  50W  here.  That  5e  Weren 
Wonted  to  loven  so  Wel.  1557  Phaer  /Eneid,  v.  (1558) 
N  i j  b,  Syr  Erix  wonted  was  to  giue  combat.  1566  Acts 
Privy  Counc,  Irel.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  152  Omagher  to 
contribute  to  Occarrall,  as  hath  been  wonted,  the  thirde 
parte  of  the  said  bonnaght.  1583  Stocker  Civ,  Warres 
Lowe  C  I.  15  A  great  Image. .which  was  wonted  to  be  set 
vp.  1606  G.  W[ooDcocKF.]  Hist.  Ivstine  xxxii.  109  Being 
enticed  with  the  sweeteness  of  the  prey  as  men  wonted  to 
Hue  together  vpon  the  spoile.  161J  R.  Sheldon  Serm. 
preached  at  S,  Martins  in  the  Fields  15  O  theefe,  wonted 
with  violence  to  violate  men. 

2.    =  Wont  pa. pp/e.  1,     Now  U.S. 

1610  C.  Hampton  Serm.  2  He  prouided.  .a  tent,  whereixito 
it  had  beene  wonted.  1614  Sylvester  Pari.  Vertues  Royall 
1305  The  Angell,  wonted  to  Heav'n's  Blisse-full  Hall,  Made 
little  stay  in  this  unholesome  Stall.  1637  Earl  Monm.  tr. 
MalvezzCs  Romulus  f(  Targuin  295  The  Romanes  were., 
accustomed  to  war,  wonted  to  victory.  169a  R.  L'Estrange 
Fables  \.  clxv.  138  She  was  wonted  to  the  Place,  she  said, 
and  would  not  Remove.  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men,  Shake- 
speare Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  364  Dramatic  materials  to  which  the 
people  were  already  wonted.  1851  Hawthorne  Ho.  Sev. 
Gables  v.  (1904)  98  Hepzibah  had  fully  satisfied  herself  of 
the  impossibility  of  ever  becoming  wonted  to  this,  .obstre- 
perous little  bell.  1878  Scribner's  Monthly  XVI.  56/2  After- 
ward we  grew  wonted  to  their  beauty.  1893  Harper's  Mag. 
LXXXVI.  855/1  He  became  wonted  to  his  new  station. 

b.  absol.  Made  familiar  with  one's  environment. 
Now  U.S. 

16x0  Markham  Masterp.  l  Ixxvi.  159  Others  vse  to  leade 
the  horse  to  a . .  sheepe-pen,  where  great  store  of  sbeepe  are 
wonted.  1641  [see  Wonting  c].  1870  LowELL5"/K</y  Wind. 
I,  14,  1  had  crows...'! hey  grew  so  wonted  as. .to  tolerate 
my  near  approach.  1874  —  Lett.  1 1.  138, 1  long  to  get  back, 
and  yet  am  just  beginning  to  get  wonted  (as  they  say  of 
babies  and  new  cows)  overliere. 

B.  ppl.  a.  Accustomed,  customary,  usual.  Now 
arch,  or  U.S. 

1408  in  Hakl.  Voy.  (1599)  1. 177  According  to  their  woonted 
maner.  1553  Ascham  Rept.  Germany  A  iij.  Letters,  .full  of 
your  wonted  good  will  towardes  me,  1574  in  Hist.  Fam, 
Fortescite  (1869)  II.  234  Savage  did  send  into  the  grounds, 
with  the  hountls,  but  the  wonted  boy,  with  2  keepers.  1576 
in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  ar/&r(/(i88o)  384  The  wonted 
streame .. ys .. taken  awaye.  16*4  Capt.  J.  Smith  Virginia 
V.  199  It  being  growne  past  the  wonted  season  of  the  com- 
ming  in  of  ships.  1671  Milton  P.  R,  iv.  449  Out  of  the 
wood  he  starts  in  wonted  shape.  1710  Berkeley  Priuc 
Hum.  Knmvl.  §  j  Wks.  1871  I.  138  The  wonted  indulgent 
methods  of  Providence,  i«o  Gray  Elegy  92  E'en  in  our 
Ashes  live  their  wonted  Fires.  18*3  Scott  Quentin  D. 
xxvi.  The  King..,  in  a  threadbare  cloak,  with  nis  wonted 
old  bigh-crowned  hat  stuck  full  of  images.  2848  Lowell 
Fedile  for  Critics  Iii,  Archaeologians. .  Have  tried  to  make 
out,  with  a  zeal  more  than  wonted,  'T  was  a  kind  of  wild 
swine  that  our  ancestors  hunted.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem, 
ci.  22  As  year  by  year  the  labourer  tills  His  wonted  glebe. 
j86o  Maury  Phys,  Geog.  xii.  §  539.  299  Which  obstructions 
may  prevent  the  winds  from. taking  up,. their  wonted  sup- 
plies of  moisture. 

a^sol.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  III.  v.  i.  The  Wonted 
tumbles  down  ;  by  imitation,  by  invention,  the  Unwonted 
hastily  builds  itself  up. 

Wontedly,  adv.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f,  prec, 
+  -LT  ^.]     Customarily,  habitually,  usually. 

1567  Painter  Pal.  Pleas.  (1575)  II.  182  [Her]  bands 
wontedly  were  so  cold  both  in  Wynter  and  Sommer  as  the 
Mountayne  ice.  x6ii  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  ii.  §  25.  425 
Wontedly  the  Land  was  defended  by  dint  of  Swords.  i6js 
Jackson  Creed  v.  L  449  Ofiimes  more  then  wontedly  pam- 
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paring  their  wonted  greene  desires,  vnder  the  shelter  of  a 
sable  suite.  1653  R.  Sanders  Physiogn.  189  If  the  sight 
appear  not  as  formerly  or  wontedly  it  did. 

Wo'ntedness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
Accustomedness,  habituation. 

16^  Eikon  Bas.xyn.<^'2y\  might  suspect  my  Judgement  to 
be  biassed,  .with  some  Prejudice  and  wontedness  of  Opinion. 
1656  Artif  Hamlsom.  173  Wontednesse  makes  even  Blacka- 
mores  seem  handsome  to  one  another.  1868  A.  D.  T.  Whit« 
ney  Patience  Strong's  Outings  iii, We  shaded  off  our  wonted- 
ness from  one  [carpet]  into  the  other. 

Wonter,  var.  Wanter  2^  mole-catcher. 

1657  in  Giles  BamPton  (1847)  Suppl.  3  Within  these  two 
meadows  are  several  Hams  of  meadow,  viz.  the  Bull  Ham, 
,  .the  Worden  Ham,  the  Wonter's  Ham  [etc.]. 

Wontife,  obs.  focms  of  Want  v. 
Wo'ntmg,  vbl.sb.    [f.  WOKT  V.  +  -ING  1.]    The 

action  of  the  verb  Wont.  a.  The  accustoming  (of 
a  person  to  something). 

169a  R.  L'Estrange  Fables  Pref.  A  2,  The  Wonting  of  us 
to  the  Use  and  Liking  of  these  Levities,  Leads.. us  to  a 
Mis-understanding  of  '1  hings. 
b.  Custom,  wont. 

1667  Cotton  Scarron.  iv,  78  i^neas  and  the  Queen  have 
made,. A  match  to  go,  after  her  wonting.  Into  the  Woods 
a  Squirrel  hunting. 

C.  attrib.'.  f  wonting  penny,  wages  paid  to  a 
cattle-herd  for  keeping  beasts  in  a  place  until  they 
are  accustomed  to  it  (cf.  Wonted /a. ///^.  2  b). 

1641  Best  Farnu  Bks.  (Surtees)  120  The  nowt  heard  hath 
for  everie  beast  one  pennie,  which   is  called  a  wontinge 

Eennie ;   hee  . .  keepeth   them.,  till   they  bee   wonted  and 
anted  togeather. 

Wo'ntleSS,  a,  poet.  Obs.  or  arch,  [f.  Wont 
sb.  +  -LESS.]     Unaccustomed,  unwonted,  unusual. 

1587  T.  Hughes  Misfori.  Arthur  1.  ii,  That  both  my  hart 
and  marrow  quite  be  burnt.  And  synewes  dried  with  force 
of  woontlesse  flames.  1596  Spenser  Hymn  Hon.  Beauty  2 
What  wontlesse  fury  dost  thou  now  inspire  Into  my  feeble 
breast?  1628  Mure  Fancies  Farewell  i.  12  Mounted  on 
wings  of  immortalitie,  I  feele  my  brest  warmde  with  a 
wountless  fire.  1^95  Southey  yoan  of  Arc  vi.  349  He,,  .all 
astonish'd  at  their  force  And  wontless  valour,  rages  round 
the  field.  1855  Singl^eton  Virgil  vi.  21  Daedalus.  .Along 
a  wontless  region  floated  off  To  th'icy  Bears. 

t  Wo'ntUke,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  woont-.  [f. 
Wont  sb.  or  ppl.  a,  +  -like.]  Wonted,  accustomed. 

x6ox  R.  Johnson  Kiugd.  ^  Commw.  64.  He  stirred  not, 
neither  with  woontlike  disdaine  once  offered  to  reuenge  so 
great  an  indignitie. 

t  Wo-ntly,  adv.  Obs.  rare,  [f.  Wont  ppl.  a.  + 
-ly2.]     According  to  custom,  usually, 

1654  ViLVAiN  Enchir,  Epigr.  v.  Ii,  Hot  Fume. .Which 
Wind  And  Earthquake  wontly  breeds.     Ibid,  igi  b, 

t  Wo-ntsomeness.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Wont  sb,  + 
•someness  (see  -someI).]     Custom,  habit. 

c  1425  WvNTOuN  Cro?t.  l.\x.  2124  Alkyne  tame  best. .ran.. 
To  woddis  and  to  wildernes,  Leiffand  thare  avne  wont> 
sumnes  [MS.  Cott.  awlde  hamlynes]. 

Wonus,  obs.  form  of  Once. 

Woo  (w;7),  V.  Now  literary.  Forms  :  I  wosian, 
3  wohe,  3-4  wo3e(n,  wowen,  3-6  wowe,  (4 
wouwe,  5  wowyn,  wogh),  5-7  wow,  wooe, 
6-7  wo,  6-8  woe,  6-  woo.  [Late  OE.  wif^ian 
(also  dw^gian  in  trans,  sense),  of  obscure  origin.] 

I.  intr.  (or  absol.)  1.  To  solicit  or  sue  a  woman 
in  love  ;  to  court,  make  love. 

<xio5o  Liber  Scintill.  xiii,  (1889)  68  Beam  worulde  Hssere 
wojiaS  &  hi  beo3  ^esealde  to  gyftum.  Ibid.,  Ne  hi  ne 
wo^iaS  ne  hi  ne  leedaG  wif.  Ibid.  70  Naht  frama3  flaesc 
habban  niasden  jif  on  ^et^ance  senis  wo^aS.  (X1225  Ancr. 
R.  388  Ase  a  mon  (jet  wowec)  \,MS.  Titus  wohe^] — ase  a 
king  |?ct  luuede  one  Icfdi  of  feorrene  londe.  a  1300  K, 
Horn  793  (Camb.)  Whan  |>u  farst  to  wo^e,  Tak  him  J7ine 
gloue.  1338  R.  Brunne  Chron,  (1810)  40  Unto  |>e  duke 
of  Normundie  he  went  for  to  wouwe.  1390  Cower  Conf, 
II.  7  Wher  a  womman  is  al  one,  It  maKth  a  man.. The 
more  hardi  forto  wowe.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xiiL  44 
Religious  men  of  diuerss  placis  Cumis  thair  to  wow  and 
se  fair  facis.  1600  Shaks.  A.  Y,  L.  v.  ii.  3  Is't  possible, 
that.. but  seeing,  you  should  loue  her?  And  louing  woo? 
and  wooing,  she  should  graunt?  1670  Ray  Prov.  30  To  wo 
is  a  pleasure  in  a  young  man,  a  fault  in  an  old.  1792  Burns 
Duncan  Gray  i,  Duncan  Gray  came  here  to  woo.  182a 
Campbell  Maid's  Revionstr.  \j  Never  wedding,  ever  wooing. 
Still  a  love-lorn  heart  pursuing,  ..Wed,  or  cease  to  woo. 
1859  Tennyson  Marr,  Geraint  442  A  creature  wholly  given 
to  brawls  and  wine,  Drunk  even  when  he  woo'd, 

b.  Of  animals. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  44  Wowes  this  wilde  drakes. 
Ibid.y  Wormes  woweth  under  cloude.  1398  Trevisa  Barth. 
De  P,  R.  xn.  i.  (1495)  A  ij/i  Males  [of  birds]  drawe  to  com- 
pany of  females,  .and  wowe  wyth  beckes  &  voyce. 

c.  in  fig.  context. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  400  Lo  1  t>us  ure  Louerd  wowetS :  nis  heo 
to  herd  i-heorted  (let  a  swuch  woware  ne  mei  turnen  hire 
luue  to  him.  1390  Gower  Conf.  II.  78  In  loves  court.  .The 
povere  vertu  schal  noght  spiede,  Wher  that  the  riche  vice 
woweth.  c  1400  26  Pol.  Poems  xx.  120  He  [sc*  Christ]  is 
wor|?y  be  loued,  |>at  so  dede  wowe, 

2,  To  make  solicitation  or  entreaty;  tosue_/&r; 
to  '  invite ',  '  call  *,     Also  const.  clauseJ 

1615  Brathwait  strappado iiZyZ)  143  Th'  Maide.  .Wooing 
with  teares..That  loue  would  giue  this  Monster  th'ouer- 
throw.  1634  Bp.  Hall  ContempL,  N.  T.  iv.  xv,  Even  after 
an  ill  harvest  we  must  sow,  and  after  denials  we  must  woo 
for  God.  1647  Trapp  Comm,  2  Cor.  iv.  5  (1656)  7"  We  are 
Christs  Paranymphs,  or  spokesmen,  and  must  woo  for  him. 
1877  Mrs.  Forrester  Mignon  I.  222  So  poor  George  wooes 
and  prays  and  pleads  in  vain.  1896  A.  E.  Housman  Shropsk. 
Lad'w.  Towns  and  countries  woo  together. 
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woo. 

H.  trans,  3.  To  sue  to  or  solicit  (a  woman)  in 
love,  esp.  with  a  view  to  marriage ;  to  pay  court 

to,  court-  .       w  *   t^  J     f 

{c looo  Xxmc  Satnts'  Lnts  vii.  14  V^  oa  "«>  sewende  of 
■cal&  da  awoKode  hi  sura  cniht,  a  io»o  in  Thorpe  Charters 
(iBfiS  3W  Paf««*a«l  '^  Godwine  worhtc  wid  Byrhtnc  J>a 
he  his  dohter  awojode.)  «    »  ,  -  ,. 

c  isdo  5/.  MmttJUw  84  in  ^.  £««-.  i<g'.  80  A  king . .  wolde 
ire  habbe  to  his  spouse  and  wowcde  hire  wel  taste,  a  1300 
K.  H«m  546  (Camlx)  Ischa!.,mi  kni^thod  proue,  Ar  ihc 
be  ginne  to  wo^-  a  1300  Cttrs<>rAf.  37993  U  \>on  man  nedd 
be  cuer  t^-till  At  foree  womman  - .  Or  woud  hir  wit  wordes 
sUfihL  c  138s  Chaucer  L.  G.  IK  1247  Ditia,  He. .wowede 
byre  to  ban  hire  as  his  wyf.  C1440  Gerurydes  4442  1  her  is 
a  knygbt  hir  wowith  euery  owre,  Not  for  to  wedde  butt 
for  his  paramour.  1530  Palsgh.  783/2  'I'hou  arte  but  a 
foole  to  wo  her.  she  is  nat  for  the.  1580  Lyly  Euphues 
(Arb.)  307  Wooe  hir,  win  hir,  and  weare  hir.  1589  Wakner 
Alh.  Eng.  vu  xxix.  {1612)  146  Thus  wowde  }ie  her,  thus 
wooDC  he  her,  thus  wowde  and  wonne  bee  sped.  1590 
S»NSSR  /■-  Q.  iiu  vii.  59  Long  thus  1  woo*d  her  with  dew 
obseruance,  In  hope  viilo  my  pleasure  to  haue  won.  1714 
T.  Lucas  Mem,  Gamesters  (ed.  a)  41  He  presum'd  to  woe 
a  grcAt  Lady,  who  was  a  Widow.  x84a  Tennyson  Dora  37 
He  woo'd  and  wed  A  labourer's  daughter.  1861  Geo.  Eliot 
SiUs  M.  iii,  For  four  years  he  had  thought  of  Nancy 
Lirameter,  and  wooed  ber  with  tacit  patient  worship. 
b.  Of  animals. 

J398  Tbkvisa  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  xvin.  i.(i495)Xvjb/2  The 
males  wowetb  &  plesytK  the  females.  1684  J.  S.  Fra/ti  ^ 
Pleas.  Untied  35  If  she  Uc.  the  Mare]  refuse  him . . you  may 

>ut  a  small  Stone  Nag  to  wooe  her.     1855  Poultry  Chron. 

I.  412  [We]  heard  their  loud  gobbling  on  a  sunny  spring 
morning  when  wooing  their  mates. 

t  a  Said  of  the  female  :  To  solicit  the  love  of. 

ri4S5  Wyntoum  Cron,  11.  v.  344  Scho..Said  losephe 
walde  haf  lyin  hyr  by,  Qwhar  to  scho  wowit  hym  besely. 
1470-85  Mai^ry  Arthur  xix.  viiL  784  [She]  wowed  hym  to 
haue  layne  by  hym. 
d.  in  fig.  context. 

aiaas  Ancr,  R.  390  lesu  Crist. ,]>et  al  o  ]»rsse  wise 
wowude  ure  soule.  a  1*40  Ureisun  in  O,  E.  Horn.  I.  187 
A  swete  ihesu-.hwine  con  ich  i>e  wo3e  [later  text  wovfcn 
J»e]  wit»  swete  luue.  c  1430  Hymns  P'irgin  (1867)  69  In 
)oug^  whanne  y  was  wilde  &  stronge,  pe  fals  world  fair 
dide  me  wowe.  i6ox  Shaks.  Alts  Well  \\.  L  15  See  that 
you  come  Not  to  wooe  honour,  but  to  wed  it.  167a  Drydem 
2nd  Pt.  Cofuj.  Granada  iii.  113  In  gaining  him,  I  gain  that 
Fortune  too  Which  he  has  Wedded,  and  which  I  but  Wooe. 
1784  CowpER  Task  III.  126  They  are  lost  In  chase  of  fancied 
b.ippiness,  still  woo'd  And  never  won.  1844  Kinglakb 
Eothen  iii,  Venice,  .in  old  times  would  send  forth  the  Chief 
of  the  State  to  woo  and  wed  the  reluctant  sea. 

4.  To  move  or  invite  by  alluring  means;  to 
entreat  or  solicit  alluringly.  (Said  properly  of 
persons,  fig.  of  things.)     a.  const,  obj.  and  inf. 

cufo  Song  Rolami  546  His  bugle  to  blow,  they  hym 
wowid.  1593  Nashe  C/iW>^'j  T.  4  He.. wooed  them  (with 
many  fayre  promises)  to  repent.  1604  Shaks.  Otk.  iii.  tii. 
893  My  wayward  Husband  hath  a  hundred  times  Woo'd  me 
to  steale  iL  i6ai  E1.SING  Debates  Ho.  Lords  (Camden)  81 
He  was  wood  to  consent  to  thepatent  of  Inns.  1619  Miltom 
Nativity  38  Only  with  speeches  fair  She  \sc*  Nature]  woo's 
the  gentle  Air  To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  Snow. 
1721^46  Thomson  Spring  \o-^  Then  forth  he  walks,.. and 
wooes  the  bird  of  eve  To  mingle  woes  with  his.  1791  Cow- 
PER  Iliad  I.  217  Begone  1— I  woo  thee  not  to  stay.  1820  W, 
Irving  Sketch  Bk.  II.  175  A  mild  air. .wooing  every  bud 
and  flower  to  burst  forth  into  . .  beauty.  1864  Tennyson 
Apflmer's  F.  487  Him  they  lured  Into  their  net..,  wooing 
him  to  woa 

b,  const,  obj.  and  advb.  phr,  for  simple  adv.), 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  91  pey  heo  were,  .bysy- 
lych  y wowed  to  cosses  and  clippynge. .;  ^it  sche  lefte  clene 
maycfe.  1601  B.  Jonson  Poetaster  11.  ii.  This  gentlewoman 
is  wooing  Hermogenes  for  a  song.  x6ia  Two  Noble  Kins- 
mtn  II.  li.  109  All  those  pleasures  That  wooe  the  wils  of 
men  to  vanity.  1639^  Fuller  Holy  War  v.  xxv.  272  With 
the  oratorie  of  so  pious  a  project  to  woo  money  out  of 
peoples  purses.  1683  Burton  Admirable  Curiosities  (1684) 
23  fo  little  purpose  he  woed  the  King  and  Queen  for 
Reparation.  1703  Rowe  Ulysses  i.  i,  Well  might  you  hope 
to  woe  me  to  your  Wishes.  1781  Cowper  Expost,  627 
Those  truths  ..  Invite  thee,  woo  thee,  to  the  bliss  they 
share.  x8ao  Byron  Mar,  Fat.  iv.  1.  17,  I  ..  will  woo  my 
pillow  For  thoughts  more  tranijuil,  1830  Tennyson  Oivt 
IL  ii,  Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tuwhit.  1875  M*=Laren  Senn, 
Ser.  II.  vii.  121  In  spite  of  every  silvery  voice  that  woos 
him  aside.  x88a  T.  G.  Bowlks  Flotsam  ^  Jetsam  8  A  splen- 
did summer  day,  wooing  the  very  coat  off  your  back. 

5.  To  sue  for  or  solicit  the  possession  or  achieve- 
ment of;  hence  y^.  to  *  court ',  '  invite  \  *  tempt '. 

c  X440  Promp.  Parv.  533/1  \^ovfyn\proco,  prociio,  1570 
Levins  Manip,  i8o/i  To  wowe,  procare,  ambire.  a  1585 
MoNTGOUEHiE  Cherrie  ^  S/ae  140  *  Mak  choice  then  of  those 
then,  Or  of  a  thousand  things';.  .With  that  I  wowd  his 
wings.  1600  Shaks.  A.  K  Z..  11.  viL  10  What  a  life  is  this 
That  your  poore  friends  must  woe  your  companie.  1613  — 
Hen.  y///,  v.  L  140  You  take  a  Precepit  for  no  leape  of 
danger.  And  woe  your  owne  destruction.  1625  Bacon  Ess., 
Honour  ff  Reputation  (Arb.)  67/2  Some  in  their  Actions,  doe 
Wooe  and  affect  Honour,  and  Reputation.  1639  Fuller 
Holy  War  i.  iv.  5  Some,  .rather  wooed  then  waited  for  their 
own  deaths.  1678  Butlek  Hud.  iii.  i.  90  Their  Bones  were 
drubb'd  so  sore  They  durst  not  wooe  one  Combat  more. 
1781  CowpEs  Expost.  t,\i  k\\  fasting  else..Is  wooing  mercy 
by  renew'd  offence.  1781  —  Hope  420  They  that  woo  pre- 
ferment. i79»  S.  Rogers  Pleas.  Mem.  \.  14  Whose  hollow 
turr«  wooeji  the  whistling  breeze.  x8>o  Bvron  Juan  iv. 
xliii  Pale,  sUtue-like,  and  stern,  she  woo'd  the  blow.  1884 
W.  Ballantine  Exper.  xxiii.  224  A  theatre  which  for  years 
before  bad  wooed  in  vain  the  patronage  of  the  public  1883 
R.  Bridges  Prometheus  935  She  fled  Into  the  sea,  pre- 
ferring there  to  woo  The  choking  waters. 

Hence  Woo»bl«(w«-ab'l)  fl.,  suitable  to  be  wooed. 

1903  Zangwill  Grey  Wig,  Merely  Mary  Ann  263  She 
was  well'oigh  of  wooaUc  age. 
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"Woo,  var.  Whoo  tnt. 

a  1658  Cleveland  Content  Poems,  etc  (1743)  248  The 
chattrint;  Sembriefs  of  her  \sc.  the  owl's]  Woo  boo,  boo.  xSfix 
Maynk  Reid  Scalp  Hunters  xviii,  An  owl  hovered  around 
our  heads  uttering  its  doleful  woo-hoo-a. 

Woo,dial.f.VVo?«/.   Woo, woo',  dial.ff.WooL. 

"Wooe,  Wooch,  var.  Woke  a.  Obs.^  Woosh. 

Wood  (wud),  sb^  Forms  :  I  widu,  wiodu, 
wudu,  2-3  wude,  3-6  (7  iV.)  wode,  4-6  wodd, 
woode,  (7<SVr.)  wod,  wodde,  (3  wd(d)e,  4 uud,  -SV. 
vod,  •woud,  voud,  5  woyd,  whode>  vode,  voode, 
6  -wooddejWud),  5-6  Sc.  wid(d,  5 -wood,  (9^^:. 
wudd).  [OE,  widUy  wiodUj  later  wudu  str.  m,  = 
OHG.  wi'ht,  wito  (MHG.  wile^  wit),  ON.  viCr 
(S\v.,  Da.  veit)  :-  OTent.  ^widitz  (cf.  Olr./f/tree, 
wood,  Gael.  Jiodk  timber,  wood,  wilderness,  W. 
gwpdd  trees  :—  *widu-).'\ 
I.  + 1.  A  tree.    Ods. 

Seo7vulf  1264  Wudu  wyrtum  faest.  ^715  Corpus  Gloss. 
P  420  Pinus,  furhwudu.  <z  xooo  Phanix  37  Wintres  & 
sumereswudubi3  ?;eUcebledum  gehongen.  crxaso  Bestiary 
245  Ilkines  sed  Bo3en  of  wude  and  of  wed.  Ibid.  326  He 
werpe3  er  bise  homes  In  wude  er  in  Sornes.  [x5a6TiNDALK 
Rev.  xxii.  2  Off  ether  syde  off  the  ryver  was  there  wode 
[Gr.  ^vkov\  off  lyfe  :  which  bare  xij  manner  off  frutes;.  .and 
the  leves  off  the  wodde  served  to  heale  the  people  with  all.] 
t  b.  trans/,  applied  to  objects  made  from  trees 
or  their  branches,  e.  g.  a  ship  (in  OE.  freq.),  a 
spear,  the  Cross.     (Cf.  Tree  sb.  3—6.)    Obs, 

In  mod.  arch,  use  associated  with  sense  7. 

a  1000  Dream  of  Rood  27  Ongan  sprecan  wudu  selesta. 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  798  So  sare  was  J?e  semble  |>ire  se^gis 
be-twene,  J>at  al  to-wralste  J^ai  }>ar  wode  &  werpjs  in-sondire. 
x866  Neale  Sequences  ^  Hymns  46  His  precious  Body., 
broken  on  The  Wood, 

2.  A  collection  of  trees  growing  more  or  less 
thickly  together  (esp.  naturally,  as  distinguished 
from  2,  plantation),  of  considerable  extent,  usually 
larger  than  a  grove  or  copse  (but  including  these), 
and  smaller  than  a  forest ;  a  piece  of  ground 
covered  with  trees,  with  or  without  undergrowth. 

^  Honey  of  the  wood;  =  wood-honey  (sense  10). 

tfSas  Fesp.  Psalter  cm.  20  Omnes  bestiae  silvarutn,  alle 
wilddeor  wuda.  858  Grant  in  Birch  Cartul.  Sax.  II.  rot 
Butan  Sem  wioda  oe  to  3eiu  sealtern  limpfl.  c  xooo  i^LFRic 
Saints*  Lives  xxx.  31  He..r3esde  into  t>am  wudu  ^>aer  he 
Jjiccost  WJBS.  aiiaa  O,  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  11 12  Dis 
Vfsts  switSe  god  ^ear  &  swiSe  wistfull  on  wudan  &  on  feklan. 
a  1200  Moral  Ode  344  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  181  Hi  muwen  liht- 
liche  gon...Durh  ane  godliese  wude  in-to  ane  bare  felde. 
£1290  Kenelm  150  in  S.  Eng.  Leg,  349  He[o]  wende  to  Jje 
wode  of  clent.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolfs)  3887  In  Jje  ot>er  half 
be(>  grete  wodes,  lese  &  mede  al  so.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  87B5 
Mani  wodds  ha  hai  thorn  gan,  Bot  suilk  a  tre  ne  fand  pai 
nan.  c  1380  Wvclif  Sermon  Sel.  Wlcs,  II,  4  Hony  of  J>e 
woode.  ci38sChaucerZ.(7./K.  806  y7«j3^,Therecomytha 
wilde  lyonesOut  of  the  wode.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  i35oOuer 
hilles  &  hethes  iiitoholte  woddes.  14. .  Stat.  Kin^ s  Forests 
(Douce  MS.  335  fol.  73)  As  touching  the  kinges  veert  that  is 
to  say  the  kinges  wodes.  1426  Lyog.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  11606 
Gladly  ffolkys  I  conveye.,'ro  ward  the  voode,  to  gadre 
fllours.  c  1480  Henryson  Robene  ^  Makyne  11  Nathing  of 
lufe  I  knaw,  Bot  keipis  my  scheip  vndir  ^one  wid.  X53S 
Coverdale  Ps.  Ixxix.  13  The  wilde  bore  out  of  the  wod  hath 
wrutt  it  vp.  1598  Manwood  Latves  Forest  \\\\.  41  Where 
the  trees  do  grow  scattering  here  and  there  one,  so  that  those 
trees  do  not  one  of  them  touch  an  other,  such  places  are 
called  woods,  but  they  are  not  properly  to  be  called  couerts. 
c  1614  Mure  Dido  Hf  jEneas  11.  216  Then  are  those  lovers 
two  A  hunting  in  the  woddes  resolv'd  to  goe.  16x7  Moryson 
Hin.  I.  203  Hils.  .adorned  with  some  pleasant  woods  (which 
in  higher  Germany  are  of  firre).  1754  Gray  Poesy  66 
Woods,  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  steep.  1847  Thnnyson 
Princess  iv.  180, 1,  .push'd  alone  on  foot.  .Across  the  woods, 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  i.  xxv.  177  We  proceeded  slowly  up- 
wards, through  woods  of  pine.  1880  Stevenson  Across  the 
Plains  ii.  (1892)  81  All  woods  lure  a  rambler  onwards. 

b.  Woods  and  Forests  J  more  fully  Woods,  Forests, 
and  Land  Revenues,  a  department  of  the  Civil 
Service  (see  quot.  1810). 

X803  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  J5547.  34/1  Surveyor-General  of  His 
Majesty's  Woods,  Oaks,  Forests,  and  Chaces.  1810  Actso 
Geo.  Ill  c.  65  §  1  Such  Commissioners  so  to  be  appointed, 
shall  be  and  be  called  *  The  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's 
Woods,  Korests,and  Land  Revenues*.  \Zizjst  Rep.  Comrn, 
Woodsj  I'orests,  etc.  18  Department  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
X850  Carlyle  Latter-d.  Pamph.  vii.  (185B)  247  But  as  to 
Statues,  I  really  think  the  Woods-and- Forests  oucjht  to 
interfere.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xii.  You  can't  offer  him 
the  Presidency  of  the  Council, ..  You  can't  put  him  in  the 
Woods  and  Forests, 

3.  Without  article,  in  general  or  collective  sense : 
Wooded  country,  woodland ;  trees  collectively 
(growing  together).     Now  rare  exc.  as  in  Bkush- 

WOOD  2,  COPSEWOOD  2,  UNDERWOOD, 

C897  iELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxi.  167  To  wuda  we  ga5 
mid  urum  freondum.  a  iioo  Ge^-cfa  in  AngUa  IX.  259  J>s 
on  dune,  ^e  on  wuda,  ^e  on  waetere.  c  1200  Ormin  14568 
Wude,  &  feld,  &  dale,  &  dun,  all  wass  i  waterr  sunnkenn. 
cijoo  IC.  Horn  661  (Laud)  pe  king  rod  on  huntingge,  To 
wode  he  gan  wende.  CX450  Godsto^v  Reg.  33  In  toftis  in 
croftis,  in  wode  and  mede.  1557  Lane.  Wills  (1884)  58 
Towe  hundreth  Acres  of  Pasture  xx**  acres  of  woodde. 
1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  89  High  land..  :  full  of  tall  wood. 
1686  tr.  CharditCs  Trav.  Persia  199  Luarzab.  .shut  up  the 
Passages  by  felling  an  infinite  number  of  Wood.  X737 
Daily  Gazetteer  21  Feb.  2/2  Advt.,  To  be  Sold.  A  very 
large  Quantity  of  all  Sorts  of  Wood,  with  or  without  the 
Estate  on  which  it  stands.  1767  A.  Voung  Farmer's  Lett. 
to  People  149  The  real  interest  of  thecountry  requires  that 
Done  but  the  worst  lands  be  covered  with  wood.    x8io  Scott 
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Lady  of  L.  iiLvi,  Whole  nights  he  spent  oymoon>light  pale. 
To  wood  and  stream  his  hap  to  wail. 

4.  transf.  and  fig,  A  collection  or  crowd  of 
spears  or  the  like  (suggesting  the  trees  of  a  wood) ; 
gen,  a  collection,  crowd,  *lot',  *  forest*.  (After 
L.  siiva.)     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

X584  Hudson  Dit  Bartas'  Judith  v.  500  Though  my 
buckler  bore  a  wood  of  darts.  x6xo  B.  Jonson  Alch.  in.  ii[ 
'I'he  whole  family,  or  wood  of  you.  {X664  H.  More  Myst. 
Iniq.^Vi  I  might,  .observe  what  is  answcratjleintheChurcb 
of  Rome  to  the  Vinalia,  Robigalia,  Tertninalia,  Paren* 
taliay  Proserpinalia,  and  other  Feasts  of  the  Gentiles;  but 
this  wood  is  so  wide,  that  I  may  easilier  lose  my  self  in  it 
tlien  get  through  it.]  1670  G.  H.  tr.  Hist.  Cardinals  ni.  111. 328 
Cardinal  Savelli . .  having  discover'd  his  natural  infirmities . . , 
the  whole  Wood  of  his  other  good  qualities  were  not  sufficient 
to  ballance  them.  1670  Dryden  ist  Pt.  Cong.  Granada 
II.  (1672)  14  A  wood  of  Launces.  (2x674  Milton  Hist. 
Moscoz'ia  Pref.,  Wks.  1851  VIII.  46^  In  such  a  wood  of 
words.  X704  NoRRis  Ideal  World  11.  li.  79  What  a  wood  of 
difficulties  and  objections  this  side  of  the  question  is  incom- 
passed  with.  1798  Sothebv  tr.  Wieland's  Oberon  (1826)  I.  2 
A  wood  of  threat'ning  lances. 

5.  Phrases  and  Proverbs.  +  a.  In  a  wood ;  in 
a  difficulty,  trouble,  or  perplexity  ;  at  a  loss.  So 
b.  Out  0/ the  zvood  QJ.^.  woods).  (Cf.  quot.  1664  in 
sense  4.)  C.  To  go  to  the  woods  :  to  lose  social 
status,  be  banished  from  society,  d.  Man  of  the 
woods  :  =»  Obanq-OUTANG.  e.  A  bird  in  the  hand 
is  better  than  two  in  the  wood  (and  similar  phrases  ; 
now  usually  with  substitution  of  bush,  Bush  j^.l 
I  c)  :  a  smaller  actual  advantage  is  preferable  to 
the  mere  chance  of  a  larger  one.  ff.  To  have  an 
eye  to  the  wood :  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  some 
advantage,  g.  Mot  to  see  the  wood  {\see  wood)  for 
the  trees  {\for  trees)  :  to  lose  the  view  of  the  whole 
in  the  multitude  of  details.  +  h.  More  ways  to  the 
wood  than  one  :  different  methods  of  attaining  the 
same  result  (and  similar  phrases). 

a.  1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  III.  415,  I  am  afraid  we 
are  in  a  wood.  No  wonder  the  nation  is  puzzled,  when  the 
wisdom  of  the  nation  is  puzzled  in  this  place.  1700  T.  Brown 
tr.  Fresny's  Amusem.  115,  I  am  in  a  Wood,  there  are  so 
many  of  them  [sc.  coffee-houses]  I  know  not  which  to  enter. 
X786  Mme.  D'Arblay  Diaty  28  Nov.,  I  assured  him  I  was 
quite  in  a  wood,  and  begged  bim  to  be  more  explicit. 

b.  179a  Mme.  D'Arblay  Let.  20  Dec,  Mr.  Windham  says 
we  are  not  yet  out  of  the  wood,  though  we  see  the  path 
through  it.  1801  [see  Halloo  v.  2  b].  a  1849  Poe  X-ing  a 
Paragrabt  Dxn't  crxw,.befxre  yxu're  xut  xf  the  wxxds 
1887  r/w/w  (weekly  ed.)  21  Oct.  8/3  It  remains  to  be  seen  yet 
whether  the  Germans  are  not  shouting  before  they  are  out  of 
the  wood.  X889  '  Edna  Lyall  *  Derrick  Vaughan  i.  12  In 
a  few  months, . .  I  noticed  a  fresh  sign  that  he  was  out  of  the 
wood,  1890  Boston  (Mass.)  Jml.  21  Nov.  2/2  The  people  of 
North  Dakota  seem  not  to  be  out  of  the  woods  in  the  matter 
of  prohibition.  190a  Wister  I  Vrjf/«rflM  xxix.  When  a  patient 
reaches  this  stage  [of  convalescence],  he  is  out  of  the  woods. 

C.  X891  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  16  June  2/1  Two  other  gamblers 
whose  social  position  was  at  least  equal  to  Sir  William 'shave 
gone . .  *  to  the  woods  '. 

d.  175s  Hist,  Descr,  Tower  Lond,  25  You  are.. shewn  in 
this  Yard  a  Man  of  the  Wood.  X774,  X836  [see  Orang- 
outang]. 185a  Ross  tr.  Humboldt's  Trav.  II.  xx.  270  The 
hairy  man  of  the  woods. 

e.  c  1530  [see  Bird  sb.  6\  154^  J*  Heywood  Proz'.  i.  xi. 
(1867]  30  Better  one  byrde  in  hande  than  ten  in  the  wood. 
1621  T.  Granger  Eccles.  xi.  5.  297  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  far 
better  then  two  in  the  wood. 

f.  X578  H.  WoTTON  Courtlie  Control'.  292  The  Damoysell 
making  a  signe  to  hir  supplyanie  [printed  supply  oute] 
(who  bad  alwayes  an  eie  to  the  wood). 

g.  1546  J.  Hevwood  Prov.  il  iv.  (1S67)  51  Plentie  is  no 
deintie,  ye  see  not  your  owne  ease.  I  see,  ye  can  not  see 
the  wood  for  trees.  1583  Melb.ancke  Philotitnus  S  ij  b, 
Thou  canst  not  or  wilt  not  see  wood  for  trees.  1640  Howell 
Dodona's  Gr.  217  He  could  not  have  beene  able  as  bee  went 
iilong  tohave  scene  the  Wood  for  Trees.  X75X  Affect.  Narr, 
H.M.S.  Wager  92  This  was  like,  not  seeing  the  Wood  for 
Trees.  x888  Pater  Ess.fr.  Guardian  (1896)  95  Garrick.. 
bears  no  very  distinct  figure.  One  hardly  sees  the  wood  for 
the  trees. 

h.  XS46  J,  Heywood  Prov.  11.  ix.  (1867)  75  Ye  tookc  The 
wrong  way  to  wood.  Ibid.  77' There  be  mo  waics  to  the 
wood  than  one.  1569  Blague  Sch,  Conceytes  64  Couetous 
men,  which  studie  all  the  wayes  to  the  wood  to  saue  their 
money.  X597  T.  Mori.ey  Introd.  Mus.  74  There  bee  (as  the 
Prouerbe  sayeth)  more  wayes  to  the  Wood  then  one. 

II.  6.  Thesubstanceof  which  the  roots,  trunks, 
and  branches  of  trees  or  shrubs  consist ;  trunks  or 
other  parts  of  trees  col  lectively  (whether  growing  or 
cut  down  ready  for  use). 

Also  with  qualification,  as  Brushwood  i,Talwood;  smalt 
wood,  young  ivood. 

c  897  Alfred  Gregorys  Past.  C.  xxi.  167  Se  se  Se  unwaer- 
lice  Sone  wuda  hiewS,  &  sua  his  freond  ofsliehS.  a  xooo 
Gnomic  I'erses  ii.  no  Wuda  and  wastres  nytta^.  risoS 
Lay.  8700  Heo  bi.gunnen  t>ene  wude  feollen.  c  X400  tr.  Seer. 
Seer.,  Gov,  Lordsk,  97  Hewyn^e  of  wode.  £^1440  Lvix;. 
Hors^  Shepe  <^  G.  121  The  hors  is  nedeful  wode  &  stuff  to 
carie.  14. .  Stat.  King's  Forests  (Douce  MS.  335  fol.  73) 
If  ther  be  ony  man  that.,caryeth  a  way  ony  smal  wode. 
?X479  EngL  Gilds  (1870)  425  That  no  wodde  there  be  solde 
vntil  the  price  be  sett  vpon  it  by  the  saide  maire.  148* 
Slonor  Papers  (Camden)  II.  141  That  non  young  vode 
be  stryyd.  1547  Boobde  Introd.  Knoivl.  (1870)  121  In 
dyuers  places  in  Englatid  there  is  wood  the  which  doth  tume 
into  stone.  1573-80  Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  40  '^tuxx.  gathred 
too  timely  wil  taste  of  the  wood.  x6xx  Cotgr.,  Bois  de  brin, 
round,  or  vncleft-snialUwood.  164a  Fuller  Holy  ^  Prof. 
St.  V.  xiv.  414  The  wood  will  pay  for  the  ground.  1756 
C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  III.  64  This  stone  I  took  to  be  wood 
petrified,  i8a8  L.  Kennedy  &  Grainger  Tenancy  of  Land 
151  Timber  elm  grows  more  commonly  than  any  other  kind 
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of  wood  excepting  beech.  x8ssT.  F.  Hardwich  Phot,  Ckem. 
(ed.  2)  289  Acetic  Acid  is.  .produced.. by  heating  wood  in 
close  vessels. 

b.  as  prepared  for  and  used  in  arts  and  crafts. 
In  predicative  use  sometimes  =  wooden.    (OE.  regularly 

ttsed  triow  Tree  (j;^.  B.  2)  in  this  sense,) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22543  Wodd  and  wall  al  dun  sal  drau. 
X55Z-3  in  Feuillerat  Kcvels  Edw,  i'l  (1914)  80  Y"  scabbarde 
of  wood  turned.  1577  Googe  tr,'  Heresback's  Husb.  46 
Sythes  we  vse  to  sharpe  with  Whetstones  or  instruments 
of  Wood.  1591  Shaks.  /  Hen,  l'£,\.  iii.90  He  talkes  of 
wood:  It  is  some  Carpenter.  i6aa  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.) 
Merry  Wkerry-Ferry  Voy.  Wks.  (1630)  "-  ^5  Edwin., 
pluck'd  the  Minster  down  that  then  was  wood,  And  made  it 
stone.  x66.  Petty  in  Sprat  Hist,  Roy.  Soc,  (1667)  285 
Colouring  of  Wood  and  Leather  by  Lime,  Salt,  and  Liquors. 
1687  A.  LovELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  i.  22  The  model  of  t!ie 
Mosque  in  wood,  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  4  Sept.  1677,  The 
gates  are  wood . ,  plated  over  with  iron.  1711  Addison  SJ>ect, 
No.  37  P  I  Other  Counterfeit  Books  upon  the  upper  Shelves 
.  .were  carved  in  Wood.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  ^  F-  ii.  (1782) 
I.  56  No  wood,  except  cedar,  very  curiously  carved,  was 
employed  in  any  part  of  the  building.  1781  Ckabbe  Library 
50a  Bibles  bound  in  wood.  x8i6  W,  Y.  Ottley  Hisi.  En- 
graving  I.  i.  5  The  Origin  of  Engraving  in  Wood.  x8^ 
R.  A.  WiLLMOTT  Pieas.  Lit.  (ed.  2)  vii.  40  Al!  the  classic 
authors — in  wood,  with  bright  backs. 

c.  as  used  for  fuel ;  Fibkwood, 

t  Occas.  coli.  sing,  faggots  ;  locally,  small  coal  (quot.  1805)1 
c888  iELFRED  Boetk.  xxxix.  §4  iEr  he  hi  bew^eg  mid 
wuda  utan  ^  forbaemde  ^a  mtd  fyre.  <zzu5  Ancr.  R.  40a 
Gedere^  wudc  t>erto,  mid  \>e  poure  wummon  of  Sarepte. 
X340  Hampole  Pr,  Consc.  3189  Als  wodde  brinnes,  t»at  es 
sadde  and  hevy.  C1435  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  657/15  Hoc 
focale,  wodc  to  the  fyre.  1480  Ho-ward  Househ,  Bks.  (Roxb.) 
'18  Thei  have  received  opon  making  of  the  iij.  M.  wode 
xiiij.s.  viij.d.  1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  224,  cc  wode 
xij*  &  iiij  candell  v*.  1560  Bible  (Geneva)  Ezek.  xxiv.  10 
Heape  on  muche  wood  :  kindle  the  f>Te.  a  1568  in  Banna- 
tyne  MS.  (Hunter.  Club)  35  As  fyre  the  wid  we  se  Dois 
bumc.  1639  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Part  Summer  s  Trav.  44 
The  miserable  Stipend  or  Hireling  wages  will  hardly  buy 
wood  to  make  a  hre  for  him.  1805  Forsyth  Beauties  Scot. 
III.  511  The  small  coal  used  to  heat  the  salt-pans  is  univer- 
sally called  wood  by  the  salters  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Scotland.  x8o8  Scott  Marm.  vi.  Introd.  i  Heap  on  more 
wood  1— the  wind  is  chill. 

d.  Hort,  The  substance  forming  the  head  of  a 
tree  or  shrub ;  branch-wood ;  also,  branches  col- 
lectively ;  in  a  fruit  tree,  primarily  leaf-bearing,  as 
distinguished  from  fruit-bearing,  branches.  (CC 
wood-bud,  -branch  in  10.) 

*5»3"34  FiTZHERB.  Husb.  $  130  [Withies]  be  trees  that  wyll 
soone  be  nourysshed,  and  they  w>'ll  beare  moche  woodde. 
x%T%  Mascall  Plant.  <V  Graff.  46  If  there  bs  in  your  trees 
certaiTi  branches  of  superfluous  wood  that  ye  will  cut  of. 
1658  Evelyn  An  Car^.  (1675)  3a  Every  Bud  which  hath 
but  a  single  leaf  produces  only  wood,  x-jxx  Mortimer 
Husb.  II.  302  A  Peach,  the  more  it  runs  to  Wood,  ..the 
better  it  will  bear.  184a  Loudos  Suburban  Hort.  705  Gar- 
deners, when  pruning  for  wood,  cut  farther  back  than  when 
pruning  for  fruit,  i858Gl[i:nny  Card.  Every-day  Bk.  211/1 
When  a  Heath  has  done  blooming,  and  before  it  makes  its 
new  wood,  is  the  time  for  pruning  it  into  shape. 

e.  As  the  material  of  an  idol  or  image.  (Biblical.) 
1535  CovERDALE  Ezek.  XX.  32  Wod  &  stone  wil  we  worshipe. 

K^  Gude  <5-  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  236  Bewar,  I  am  ane  lelous 
God,  I  am  na  Image,  stock  nor  wod.  i68a  Letany  for 
S.  Oniers  II.  ix.  All  Adorers  of  the  Mass,  Who  bow  to  Wood, 
and  Stone,  and  Brass.  1819  Hebfr  Hymn,  *  From  Green- 
lasuCs  icy  Mountains^ ^  The  Heathen,  in  his  blindness.  Bows 
down  to  wood  and  stone  1 

f.  sp€€.  {^HorL  and  Bot.)  The  hard  compact 
fibrous  substance  lying  between  the  bark  outside 
and  the  pith  within. 

1600  Slrflkt  Country  Farm  iii.  xiv.  449  It  is  vsuall  to 
graft  betwixt  the  wood  and  the  barke,  when  trees  begin  to 
put  vp  their  sap.  1673-4  Grew  Anat.  PI.  (1682)  113  The 
next  general  Part  of  a  Branch,  is  the  Wood;  which  lyeth 
betwixt  the  Barque  and  the  Pith.  1875  Laslett  Timber  20 
A  drying  up  or  wasting  away  of  the  wood  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  pith.  1877  A.  W.  Bennett  Thomi's  Boi.  333 
In  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  wi^od  Gymnosperms  re- 
semble Dicotyledons  in  all  essential  particulars. 

g.  A  particular  kind  of  wood  ;  freq.//.  kinds  of 
wood.  In  Pharmacy  formerly  applied  to  particular 
kinds  used  medicinally  :  see  quots, 

Phr.  iTo  tell  ivkat  tvood  tfu  ship  is  made  o/y\o  be  seasick. 

»58o  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  248  Philautus  not  accustomed 
to  these  narrow  Seas,  was  more  redy  to  tell  what  wood  the 
ship  was  made  of,  then  to  aunswer  to  Euphues  discourse. 
1581  A.  Hall  tliad  iv.  73  A  wood  full  fit  to  forge  the  trolling 
wheeles  Of  chariots.  1603  W.  S.  Thomas  Ld.  Crom-ivell  11. 
ii,  To  my  victtualles  went  the  Sailers,  and  thinking  me  to 
bee  a  man  of  better  experience  then  any  in  the  shippe,  asked 
mee  what  Woode  the  sbippe  was  made  of.  [i6<iB  .A.RMIM 
Nest  Sinn.  C  i  b,  Icmy  stood  fearefull  of  euerycalme  billow, 
where  it  was  no  boote  to  bid  him  tell  what  the  ship  was 
made  of,  for  he  did  it  deuoutly.)  1661  Culpepper  &  Cole 
Pharm,  l.ond.  7/3  Cypress.  This  Wood  laid  amongst 
cloaths,  secures  them  from  Moths.  1687  Bl^me  Pres.  St. 
Amer.  14  Woods  for  the  use  of  Dyers. .  .Sweet  smelling  and 
curious  Woods.  171a  tr.  PomeVs  Hiit.  Drugs  I.  63  The 
Nephritic  Wood  is  thick,  without  Knots,  a  1774  Goldsm. 
Snrv.  Exp.  Philos.Ull^)  I.  293  To  ascertain  how  much 
friction  some  woods  have  more  than  other  wo(jds.  1829 
LotiDON  Encycl.  Plants  604  Many  of  the  red  Indian  woods 
tra[n)sude  a  blood  red  juice.  1875  Laslett  Timber  27  The 
bard  and  strong  woods  used  for  architectural  purposes. 

_177»  Macbrioe  Th.  ff  Pract.  Pkysic  6^5  A  pint  of  decoc- 
tion of  the  sudorific  woods.  I7<>9  Underwood  Dis.  Cnild- 
AiW(ed.  4)  II.  15  A  decoction  of  the  woods.  1848  Dunclisom 
Med.  Lex.f  tyaods,  Sudorijic.  .This  terra  is  applied,  collec- 
tively, to  the  guaiacum,  sassafras,  china,  ancf  sarsaparilla; 
which  are  often  used  together  to  form  the  sudorific  decoction. 
1S90  BtLLiKCff  Med.  Diet.,  IVoods,  the,  those  formerly  in 
repute  as  antisyphilittcs. 


h.  transf.  A  hard  substance  found  in  the  head 
of  an  elephant. 

18*9  C.  Rosa  Four  Yrs.  S,  Afru:a  236,  I  sat  on  one 
[elephant]  while  they  searched  for  the  wood  in  his  head.^  It 
lies  about  an  inch  beneath  the  skin  imbedded  in  fat,  just 
above  the  eye,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  thorn,  or  a  small 
piece  of  twig  broken  off. 

i.  In  echoes  of  the  L.  proverb  which  appears  in 
Erasmus's  Adagia  ii.  v.  xlvii  in  the  form  Ne  e 
quovis  iigno  Mercurius  fiat  (see  quot.  c  \  594,  and 
ci.K.OXXo  Sprichwbrter der Romer  22d)\  hence,  the 
*  material  *  or  *  stuff '  of  which  a  person  is  '  made  \ 

Cf.  similar  uses  of  Gr.  vAtj,  F.  bois. 

[1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  lii.  249  Is  Ebonie  like  her? 
O  word  divine?  A  wife  of  such  wood  were  felicitie.]  c  1594 
Bacok  Promus  0/  Formularies  ^  Elegancies  (1898)  ig 
A  mercury  cannot  be  made  of  every  wood  (bvt  priapus  may). 
1594  —  Let.  to  Ld.  Puckering  in  Spedding  Lett.  <5-  Li/e 
(i36i)  I.  293, 1  hope  you  will  think  I  am  no  unlikelypiece  of 
wood  to  shape  you  a  true  servant  of.  i6a6  T.  H[awkins] 
tr.  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  5  Vertue  is) a  merueylous  worke- 
woman,  who  can  make  Mercury  of  any  wood.  i8a6  Disraeli 
Viv.  Grey  iv.  i,  I  know  better  than  most  men  of  what  wood 
a  minister  is  made.  1831  Scott  Cast.  Dang,  v,  Tlie  wood 
of  which  a  knight  is  made,  and  that  is  a  squire. 

7.  Something  made  of  wood :  spec.  a.  The  wooden 
part  of  something,  as  the  shaft  of  a  spear,  b.  A 
block  of  wood  used  for  engraving  or  printing,  as 
distinguished  from  a  metal  plate  or  type.  C.  The 
cask  or  barrel  as  a  receptacle  for  liquor,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  bottle,  d.  slang.  The  pulpit. 
e.  The  wooden  wind-instruments  in  an  orchestra  col- 
lectively (also  called  the  woodwind',  see  10  below). 
£  Each  of  the  bowls  in  the  game  of  bowls, 

a.  1683  MoxoN  Meek.  Exerc.,  Printing  xv,  f  g  A  long 
piece  of. .  Wyer.  .fastned  into  the  Wood  of  the  under  half  of 
the  Mold.  1697  Drvden  ^neis  xi.  1191  The  Wood  (of  the 
javelin]  she  draws,  the  steely  Point  remains. 

b.  1839  J.  Jackson  Wood  Engraving  viii.  720  Wood  en- 
graving is  necessarily  confined,  by  the  size  of  the  wood,  to 
the  execution  of  subjects  of. .small  dimensions.  1856  in 
Ruskin  R asset ti  {xZq/i^  137  An  engraving  on   wood  of  my 

fiicture.  .there  is  an  objection  to  sending  the  wood  *  travel- 
ing. 

c.  i8j6  J.  Wilson  Noctes  AmBr.  Wks.  1855  I.  174  When 
the  speerit's  been  years  in  the  wudd.  1883  J.  Ashton  Social 
Life  Reign  Q.  Anne  I.  199  Ordinary  clarets  from  the  wood. 

d.  1854  Thackeray  Netvcomes  xi.  They  say  he's  a  pleasant 
fellow  out  of  the  wood.  1886  Sat.  Rev.  10  July  45/2  Mr. 
Beecher's  activity  has  not  been  altogether  confined  to  what 
irreverent  people  call  '  the  wood  '.  1897  Ryk  Norfolk  Songs 
129  You  are  very  good  in  flannel,  Sir.  I'll  come  on  Sunday, 
and  sec  if  you  are  as  good  in  wood, 

e.  1879  E.  pROUT  Instrum.  77  The  brass  instruments,  used 
..in  combination  with  strings  or  wood.  1901  W.J.  Hen- 
derson Orchestra  81  The  'wood '..in  the  modem  orchestra 
consists  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets  and  bassoons.^ 

f.  1884  DoHERTV  iV.  Barlo7o  viii.  49  Here  ancient  fogies . . 
tried  To  better  aim  their  wandering 'woods*  to  guide.  191a 
J.A.Manson  Compl.  Bo^vler  194  'Ihe  -skip  may. .summon  a 
player  from  the  mat  to  look  at  the  lie  of  the  *  woods  *  before 
delivering  his  bowl. 

8.  Phrases,  f  c^-  Against  the  wood :  '  against  the 
grain'  (Geain  sby  16  b).  fb.  -4  piece  of  wood x 
a  contemptuous  appellation  for  a  stupid  person ; 
a  blockhead,  o.  IVood  and  wood:  see  quots.  d.  To 
take  in  wood  (local  U.S.  colloq.)  :  see  quot.  e.  In 
names  of  certain  trees :  IVcwi  of  Jerusalem^  a 
variety  of  pear;   Wood  of  life  =>  Lignum  vit^  i. 

a,  (1x568  AscH AM  Scholem.  (Arb.)  35  Such  a  wittcwell 
handled  by  the  mother, .  .and  wrought  as  it  should,  not  ouer- 
thwartlie,  and  against  the  wood,  by  the  scholemaster. 

b.  1691  New  Disc.  Old  Intreaguc  x,\v,  Next  him  Sir 
Ralph, . .  a  very  piece  of  Wood. 

C.  a  i6>S  Manwavrikg  Seaman's  Diet.,  Wood  and  Wood, 
that  is  when  two  timbers  are  let  into  each  other  so  close 
that  the  wood  of  the  one  doth  join  close  to  the  other.  1688 
Holms  Armoury  in,  337/2  A  straight  Board,  with  a  SiafFe 
in  the  side,  to  draw  over  Corn  in  measureing, . .  Wliich 
measureing  is  termed  Wood  and  Wood.  1803  Shipwright's 
Vade^m.  142  Wood  and  Wood.  This  term  implies  that 
when  a  treenail,  &c.  is  driven  through,  its  point  is  directly 
even  with  the  inside  surface,  whether  plank  or  timber. 

d.  1839  Marrvat  Diar^  Amer.  Scr.i.  II.  230  In  the  West, 
where  steam-navigation  is  so  abundant,  when  they  ask  you 
to  drink  they  say,  '  Stranger,  will  you  take  in  wood  ? ' 

e.  1597  Gerarde //«r^a/ 111.  cxviii.  1309  Italian  Lignum 
vitx,  or  woode  of  Life,  groweth  to  a  faire  and  beautiful  tree. 
x6oo  Surflet  Country  farm  in.  xHx.  537  Peares,  such  as 
..the  wood  of  Hierusalem.  1688  Holme  Armoury  11.  79/1 
The  Lignum  Vite,  or  wood  of  Life,  hath  a  smooth  leaf.  1760 
J,  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  App.  332. 

HI.  attrib,  and  Comb. 

9.  General :  a,  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Made  or  con- 
sisting of  woody  wooden. 

1538  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  76  All  wodde  implementes. 
Z545  Rates  ofCustome  Ho.  d  j,  Wod  crosses  for  bedei.  1578 
Knaresb.  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  133  Fower  woodd  bottels,  one 
lether  botle.  a  1674  Milton  Hist.  Moscovia  i.  Wks.  1851 
VIII.  471  The.. Sap  of  thir  Wood-fewel  burning  on  the  fire. 
1770  LucKOMBE  Hist.  Printing  316  This  Wood  Handle 
with  long  working  often  grows  loose.  1846  Mrs.  Gore 
Engl.  Char,  (1852)  3  Smooth  as  glass, — level  as  wood  pave- 
ment. 1849  D.  Campbecll  Inorg.  Chem.  16  A  wood  match 
red  immediately  rekindles  when  dipped  into  a  jar  of 
loxygenj.  1863  A.  Young  Naut.  Diet,  (ed.  2)  448  Wood- 
sheathing  is  used  most  generally  for  covering  a  vessel's 
bottom  that  has  been  partially  wormed.  1879  £.  Prout 
Instrum.  57  The  '  wood  instruments '  in  ordinary  use  in  the 
orchestra.  1897  Mary  Kincslry  W.  Africa -^yZ  To  store 
enough  wood  to  go  twenty  miles  you  had  to  have  wood 
billets  everywhere ;  all  over  the  deck,.  .&c-  1901  y.  Black's 
C»rp.  4-  Build.,  Home  Handier.  6x  Tarsia-  .was  a  species 


of  wood  inlay  or  mosaic,     1911  T.  D.  Atkinson  Cathedrals 
180  The  nave  was  covered  with  a  wood  ceiling. 

b.  attrib.  (a)  in  sense  2  or  3,  as  wood  country^ 
t  -dikey  f-eaveSf  -edge^  -end  (End  sb.  2),  -ground, 
•piusiCj  -pathy  'pathway,  -ride,  f-timj  sceftery, 
-shadow,  -songf  -stream,  -top,  -walk,  -way, -world', 
dwelling  in  or  haunting  a  wood  or  woods,  sylvan, 
as  wood-bird,  f -burgess  (fig.),  chorister  (figOj 
-demon,  folk,  fowl,  -god,  -goddess,  -knight,  -tike  ; 
growing  in  woods,  as  wood-moss,  root,  -weed;  {b)  in 
sense  6,  as  wood-bole  (Boot  sb.^  5  b),  -cell  (Cell 
j^.l  12),  charcoal,  -fibre,  fire,  reek,  rick,  shide, 
smoke,  stack ;  in  sense  6  d,  as  wood-shoot;  used  for 
storing  or  conveying  wood,  as  wood  barge,  boat, 
box,  cart,  cellar,  hoy,  loft,  shed,  sled.  c.  objective, 
etc,  {a)  in  sense  2  or  '^,  as  wood-keeper, -owner ', 
(b)  in  sense  6,  as  wood-bearer,  -broker,  -carrier, 
-carter,  -chapman,  -chopper,  -cleaver,  -eater,  feller, 
-grower,  -seller,  -turner,  -worshipper ;  wood-carting, 
-chopping,  -eating,  -hewing,  -turftingshs.  and  adjs. ; 
wood-like  adj.  d.  locative,  as  (sense  3),  wood- 
creeper,  -dweller,  -rover ;  wood-born,  -bred,  -em- 
bosomed adjs.  e.  instrumental  and  parasynthetic, 
{a)  in  sense  2  or  3,  as  wood-crowned,  -encumbered, 
-fringed,  -girt,  -skirted  adjs, ;  {b)  in  sense  6,  as 
wood-built,  -cased,  -faced,  -hooped,  -keyed,  -panelled, 
-paved,  -roofed,  -sheathed,  -walled  adjs. ;  wood" 
'   pave  yh. 

1  '538  Elvot  Diet.,  Ratariae  naues,  lyghters,  or  *woode 
.  barges.  1568  in  Marsden  Sel.  Pleas  Court  A  dmir,  (Selden) 
!  II.  139  A  woodharge  alias  the  Woolfe  of  Dorney.  f  1440 
Promp,  Parv.  531/2  *Wodeberare,  or  caryare  of  fowayh 
'  1536-7  Prizy  Purse  Exp.  P'cess  Mary  (1831)  10  My  ladys 
grace  wodberer.  1684  E.  Chamberlayne /"ri-i-.  St,  Eng.  u 
(ed.  15)  153  Wood-bearer,  one.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  iv, 
i.  145  Begin  these  *wood  birds  but  to  couple  now?  1709 
T.  KoBiNSON  Vind  Mosatck  Syst.  97  The  Wood-Birds  feed 
I  upon  the  Fruits  of  Trees.  1839  Emkrson  Poems,  Problem 
35  Yon  woodbird*s  nest  Of  leaves,  and  feathers.  1458  in  10th 
Rep.  Hist.  AfSS.  Cotnm.  App.  v.  299  Maistres  of  *wodbotes. 
1691  Andros  Tracts  I.  142  Shallops  and  Wood-boats.  1883 
*  Mark  Twain  '  Life  on  Mississippi  xvi.  166  Ihose  boats 
never  halt  a  moment,  .except,  .to  hitch  thirty-cord  wood- 
boats  alongside.  15^  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  vi.  16  The  *wood- 
borne  people.,  worship  her  as  Goddcs.se  of  the  wood.  1746 
Francis  tr.  Hor.,  Art  P.  347  The  Wood-born  Sat>T.  1882 
J.  F.  S.  Gordon  Hist.  Moray  III,  87  A  forest, in  which  the 
j  burgesses  had  the  privilege  of  *wood-bote  granted  to  them. 
!  1893  Outing  (U.S.)  XXII.  135/1,  I  looked  for  a  place  to 
i  rest,  but  there  was  nothing  but  a  large  *wood-box,  with  an 
old  hemp  sack  to  lie  on.  c  1586  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps.  lxxx. 
!  iv.  The  *woodbred  swine.  1597  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz. 
(rgoS)  417  Thomas  Jhones  ■  woodbroker.  1861  Thackeray 
1  Four  Georges  i,  A  very  humble  *wood-built  place,  c  X586 
I  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps,  civ.  ix,  *Wood.burgesses ..  Lions 
1  I  meane.  1541  Old  Ways  (1892)  71  He  see  a  ^wod-carier 
come,  c  1330  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  518  In  6.  Coleris 
pro  equis  del  *  Wodecartes.  1377-8  Ibid.  5£6.  1898  A  tlantic 
Monthly  Apr.  ^62/1  The  *wood-carter  answering  them  in  a 
neighbourly  spirit.  1890  '  R.  Boldrewood  '  Miners  Right 
(1899)  58  Amos  Burton . .  at  present  does  *wood  carting.  1907 
Install.  Ne^vs  Dec,  21/1  The  board. .is  a  D.P.  Fuse  and 
S. P.  Switch  *wood-cased  type.  x86i  BENTLEV^/a«.  Bot.  13 
la  the  *wood-cclIs  of  some  trees  we  find  their  walls  present 
..large  circular  dots  or  discs  which  encircle  them.  1873 
Bennett  &  Dyer  Sachs*  Bot.  98  To  the  Vascular  forms 
belong  the  ducts  and  the  vascular  wood-cells  or  Tracheides. 
1833  Loudon  Encycl,  Cottage  Archit.  §  712  The  coal  and 
*wood  cellar,-  a  172a  Lisle  Husb.{\-jsy)  368  The  *wood. 
chapmen  did  not  care  to  have  their  wood  faggotted  so  early, 
1857  Miller  Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  (1862)  xiv.  §2.  892  The 
specific  heat  of  *wood  charcoal.  1841  Emerson  Led.,  Man 
the  Reformer\lV%.  (Bohn)  II.  239  Aly  *  wood -chopper,  my 
ploughman, . .  have  some  sort  of  self-sufficiency,  18^  Hentv 
On  the  Irrawaddy  163  The  sound  of  *  wood-chopping.  z64a 
H,  More  Song  of  Soul  i.  11.  Ix,  There  the  *wood-queristcrs 
sat  on  a  row.  1589  R.  Harvev  PI.  Fere,  (1590)  i  The  med- 
ling  Ape,  that  like  a  tall  ''wood  cleauer,  assaying  to  rend 
a.. billet  in  two  peeces,  did  wedge  in  his  pettitoes.  1657 
Trapp  Comm.Fs.  cxii.  7.  pi8  As  wood-cleavers  make  the 
shivers  flye  hither  and  thither.  1533-34  Fitzherb.  Husb. 
5  124  Gette  thy  quyckesettes  in  the  '  woode-countreye.  1570 
FoxE  A.  (J-  M.  (ed.  2)  188/1  A  certayne  wood  countrey  in 
Somersetshire,  called  Etheling.  f  X580  Bugbears  111.  iii.  50 
Som  are  Q2\\tiAfolletti,foraboscki,forasiepi,  that  ys  *wood- 
crepers,  hedg  crepers,  &  the  whyte  &  red  fearye.  17*7-46 
Thomson  Summer  559  The  *wood-crowned  hill.  1820  W. 
Irving  Sk.  Bk.,  Spectre  Bridegroom  (1821)  I.  297  Some 
talked  of  mountain  sprites,  of  *wood-demons.  1591  Exck. 
Rolls  Scot.  XXII.  135  For  uphalding  of  the  "woddikis  of 
Falkland.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  404  The  abode 
of  some  stout  *wood-dweller.  1693  S.  Dale  Pharmacol. 
539  Teredo. .The  *Wood-Eater.  1844  Zoologist  II.  410  It 
IS  hard  to  attribute  carnivorous  propensities  to  so  harmless 
a  wood-eater  as  Hylobius.  1854  A,  Adams,  etc.  Man.  Nat. 
Hist.  202  "Wood-eating  Snout- Beetles,  c  13*5  "wode-hcvese 
[see  Eaves  i  b].  ?«z  i4oq  Morte  Arth.  3376  Cho  wente  to 
the  welle  by  J>e  wode  euis.  a  1375  Joseph  Ariin.  475  He 
seij  vnder  a  *wode-egge..Fj'ue  hondred  men  of  Armes. 
x8^  Stevenson  Blcuk  Arrozv  8  There  was  a  stout  fellow 
yonder  in  the  wood-edge.  1805  Scoit  Last  Minstr.  iv.  ix. 
High  over  Borthwick's  mountain-flood  His  *wood-embosom'd 
mansion  stood.  1817  Lady  Morgan  France  {\%\Z)  II.  300 
'I'hc  Chateau,  .so  lonely,  so  wood-embosomed.  1808  Scott 
Marm.  iii.  ix,  Kentucky's  "wood-cncumber'd  brake.  1583 
Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  III.  592  Hir  duelling  houss 
in  the  *Wodend  callit  Daveschaw.  C1640  J.  Smvtii  Lives 
Berkeleys  (1883)  I.  331  Lands  in  Wixstowe  at  the  woodend 
of  Hill.  1840  Civil  Eng.  ff  Arch.  Jml.  III.  402/1  The 
improved  metallic  wheel  with  *wood-faced  tyre.  14. .  Nom, 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  697/17  H ic  frondator,  a  *wodfeller.  1569 
Blague  Sch.  Conceytes  54  As  a  Woodfeller  was  cuttyng 
wood  neere  a  riuer  side,  he  lost  his  axe.  17S6  tr.  Beckford's 
Vathek  (186S)  90  The  wood-fellers  who  directed  their  route. 


WOOB. 

t*7S  Bnorerr  &  Dyer  Sacks'  Bot.  loo  Whether  *wood- 
fibres  occur  in  Cryptogams  is  at  least  doubtful.  1493 
Ftstiv^i  (W.  de  W.)  J31  b,  A  "wode  fyre,  for  peple  to  syt 
&  wake  therby.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffk  Myst,  Udolpka  xUi[i], 
The  dying  embers  of  a  wood  fire  still  glimmered  on  the 
hearth.  t8s3  J.  Badcock  Dom.  Amusenu  185  Bugs  never 
infest  houses.. in  which  wood-fires  only  are  used.  X867 
Morris  yasatt  1.  26a  All  about  The  *wood-folk  gatherecl. 
1398  Trevisa  Bartk,  Dt  P,  R.  xii.  i.  (Bodl.  MS.).  *Wood 
foules..dwellet»  in  woodes  and  in  J»ikke  coppes  of  treen. 
1787  BuRss  ^Admiring  Nature  in  fur  ivildesi  grace*  13 
The  lawns  'wood-frintiM  in  Nature's  native  taste.  j8s8 
G.  W,  BaiDGES  Ann.  Jeunatca  II.  xv.  227  Surprised  to  find 
their  •wood-cirt  town  surrounded  by  an  armed  force.  1590 
SntKSBR  F.  ^  I.  vi.  9  The  wyld  *woodgods.  i6io  Fletcher 
FsitY-  Sht^k,  I.  i,  No  Goblin,  Wood-god,  Kiiry,  Elfe,  or 
Fleod.  i8ao  Kkats  Latnia  i.  34  Full  of  painful  jealousies 
Of  the  Wood-Gods,  and  even  the  very  trees,  c  1843  Carlyle 
Hist,  SketcJus  (1898)  ^^o  The  *wood-goddess  with  her 
nymphs.  1581  Cov.  Leei  Bk.  834  &  so  followe  the  broke  into 
another  •woodground.  1611  Cotgr.,  Laie^  Wood-ground,  by 
measure,  or  quantitieof  .-Ir^ffj.  1835  Ube  Phihs.  Manuf, 
358(He]  has  to  pay. .more  for  his  timber,  to  protect  the 
*wQod-grower.  1851  Mavnk  Reid  Scalp-Hunters  vi.  48  The 
water-drawing,  *wood-hewing  pueblos.  1891  Hardy  Test 
xxvii.  The  "wood-hooped  pails  . .  hung  . .  ready  . .  for  the 
evening  milking.  1537  *Wood  hoy  [see  Wend  x\  6c].  1483 
Catk.  AngL  423/1  A  "Wodde  keper,  lucarius.  1510  Pres. 
yuries  in  Surtees  Misc,  (1890)  32  That  noo  wode  Icyeper 
take  no  swyn  into  the  woddys  for  akecornes.  1868  *  Holms 
XiZZ*  B.  Godfrey  xv'ix.  95  He  is  woodkeeper  to  Squire  Gis- 
borne.  _  1874  Tuearle  Naval  Archit.  27  The  pieces  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  connected  by  "wood-keyed  hook 
scarpbs.  1845  Browning  Flight  of  Duchess  xvii.  78  Like 
Orson  the  "wood-knighL  1548  Thomas  Itah  Diet,  (1550), 
Seluaggio^  wilde,  or  *wooddelike.  1713  Phil.  Trans, 
XXVIII.  224  A  sort  of  sullen  greenish  Wood-like  rust. 
1785  CowpER  Let.  to  Netvton  19  Mar.,  We.. have,  .more 
than  two  waggon  loads  of  them  in  our  *wood-loft.  1796 
T.  Tow.'4shesd  PoeiHS  104  For  many  a  long  and  languid 
day  Upon  the  *wood-moss  laid,  a  1586  Sidney  Arcadiit 
111.(1922)  II.  74  The  Nightingale*woodmusiques  King.  1757 
Refi.  Importation  Bar-[ron  17  The  *Wood-Owner.  divides 
his  Wood  into  a  Number  of  Cuts.  x83a  Gentl.  Mag.  CII. 
I.  573/2  'l"he  *wood  panneled  ceiling.  18*7-35  N.  P.  Willis 
Idleness  60  *Woodpaih  or  stream,  or  slope  by  hill  or  vale, 
x8s6  Vaughan  Mystics  (1S60)  I.  139  These  *  wood -path  ways 
..led  up  a  steep  hill.  184a  Civil  Eng.  ^  Arch.  Jml.  V. 
281/1  To  *wood-pave  all  the  turnpike  roads.  1887  Pall 
Mall  Gaz.  14  Nov.  2/1  The  "wood-paved  part  of  the  Space. 
5^<7a;i#^3i44*\Vudu-rec  aslah.  [1895  W.  Morris  Beo^uul/ 
109  The  wood-reek  went  up.)  \Q^  Pall  Mall  Mag.  May 
87  That  the  blue  wood>reek  might  chase  away  the  flies. 
1869  Blackmore  Lorna  D.  x,  The  bark  from  the  •wood- 
ricks  [beingj  washed  down  the  gutters,  1827  Clark  Slieph. 
Cat.  9  Beside  the  *woodride's  lonely  gale.  969  Lease  in 
Birch  Cariul.  Sax.  III.  528  Of  swepelan  streame  west  be 
*wndu  riman.  c  1205  Lay.  739,  I  (?on  wode  rime.  1837  Civil 
Eng.  ^  Arch.  yml.  1, 24/1  The  *wood-roofed  house,  c  xaog 
Lay.  467  Leouere  heom  his  to  Iibben  bi  J^an  *wode-roten, 
x8as  Hazlitt  Spirit  of  Age  i.  Wks.  1902  IV.  198  Wreaths 
of  snow  under  which  the  wild  *wood-rovers  bury  themselves 
..in  winter.  1817  Lady  Morgan  France  (1818)  II.  309  Our 
celebrated  landscape-painter,  Robert, .  .assisted  me  in  laying 
out  the  grounds,  and  disposing  of  my  *wood  scenery.  1479 
in  Engl.  Gilds  (1870)  425  Prouydid..that  the  *woddesillers 
leve  not  the  bak..bare  of  wodde.  1554  in  Wadley  TVb/^f 
tVills  Bristol  {1ZZ6)  i3g  Wodseller  and  Ciiesin  of  the  Citie 
of  Bristowe.  1755  Johnson,  IVoodmoiiger^  a  woodseller. 
x8s8  Mrs.  Hemans  Peasant  Girl  Rhone  16  Sad  and  slow, 
Through  the  *wood-shadows,  moved  the  knightly  train. 
1691  r.  H[ale]  Acc.  Nc.o  Invent.  9  *Wood-sheathed  Ships. 
1844  Louisa  S,  Costello  Beam  ff  Pyrenees  I.  282  We  were 
glad  to  take  shelter  tn  a  *wood-shed.  c  1440  Frontp.  Pa?~i; 
531/2  *Wodeschyde..,  teda.  1577  in  J.  R.  Boyle  Hedon 
(^875)  *S5  For  naiies  and  wodshidtles  and  two  skottells  vjd. 
184a  J.  AiTON  Doin.  Econ.  (1857)  299  Take  the  *wood-shoots 
close  by  their  roots,  so  that  the  bark  may  grow  over  the 
wound.  i8sa  Home  Fatal  Discov.  in,  On  the  *wood-skirted 
lawn.  1858  O.  W.  Holmes  Aut.  Breakf.-t.  \x.  (1891)  2it 
The  creaking  of  the  *wood-sleds,  bringing  their  loads  of  oak 
and  walnut.  1847  Mrs.  Gore  Castles  tn  Air  vii.  (1857)  ^8 
Smelling  of  fresh  straw  in  summer,  and  *wood-smoke  in 
winter.  x6oi  Death  of  Robt.  Earl  of'Huntingtott  D  2;  Fall 
to  your  *wod-songs  therefore,  yeomen  bold.  1834  Mrs. 
Hkuans  Poenis,  Happy  Hour  7  The  sweet  wo«i-song's 
penetrating  flow.  1538  Elyot  Diet.,  Lignite,  fuel!,  or  a 
wodde  stacke.  1707  .Mortimer  Husb.  379  The  size  of 
Faggots  and  Wood  Stacks,  .differs  in  most  Countries.  19x3 
*  Q '  Hetty  Itfesley  11.  v,  The  wood  stack  hid  her  from  the 
Parsonage  windows,  c  xSxo  Mrs.  Hemans  Tale  14th  C.  322 
The  *  wood -stream's  plaintive  harmuny.  a  1583  Mont- 
COMERIE  Flyting  737  *  Woodtyk,  hoodpyk,  ay  like  to  Hue  in 
lacke  I  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffk  Myst.  Udolpho  xxxifi],  The 
passing  gleam  fell  on  the  "wood-tops  below.  1839  in  Inquiry, 
Yorksh.Deaf.\  Du/n^iiBjo)  22  William.. Sedgwick, *wood- 
tumer.  1901  Scotsman  5  Apr.  7/2  *Wood-turning  tools. 
1791  CHARix>rTE  Smith  Celestina  (ed.  2)  I.  228  Birds,  who 
found  food  and  shelter  amid  the  shrubberies  and  *wood- 
walks.  1505  Markham  Trag.  Sir  R,  Grinuile  (Arb.)  46 
The  'wood-walled  Cittizens  at  sea.  c  x3as  in  Kennett  Par, 
Anti^.  (r3i8)  I.  566  Dute  acra:,  .juxta  le  *wode  wey.  X906 
S.  W.  Mitchell  Pearl  19  The  beauty  of  those  wood-ways 
green.  x8so  tloitsehald  lizards  I.  29/1  *  Wood,  weeds,  river- 
weeds,  and  other  weeds,  a  1887  Jefperies  Field  ^  Hedge- 
r^nv  (1889)  331  The  humble-l>ee  the  wide  *wood-world  may 
roam.  X579  Fulke  Conf.  Sanders  587  To  proue  them 
*woode  worsiiippers  and  idolaters. 

f.  Iq  me.  poetry,  in  combs,  wood  bough^  lay 
(Lea  sty)  a  ? glade  or  grove,  lind  («=  tree),  rise 
(Rice  1,  small  branch),  esp.  in  phr.  under  wood 
bought  etc.  =«  In  the  woods,  in  the  leafy  shade: 
sometimes  with  allusion  to  secret  love-making. 
Cf.  J.  Hall's  ed.  of  King  Horn  1227  note. 
iXixss  Ancr.  R.  g6  Euer  is  '^  eie  to  l>e  wude  leie  \v.r, 
vodele^el,  J/erinne  is  bet  ich  luuie.  a  1290  S.  Eustace  20  in 
Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg,  iiSSi)  212  De  bert  wes  muchel..ljer 
be  wes  ounder  wode  linde.  Ibia.  32  pere  he  wes  ounder 
wode  leye.    Ibid.  76  (He]  wes  ounder  wode-bowe.    13..  A', 
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//am  1160  (Harl.)  5ef  J>ou  horn  euer  sc5e  vnder  wode  le^c. 
^1320  Sir  Tristr.  2^85  Vnder  wode  boU5  ('ai  knewen  day 
and  nijt.  <:  1330  R.  Brunnk  Chrcn.  H-'ace  (Rolls)  4734 
Wyldewalkandeby  wodelyndes.  1387-aT.  Usk  Tesl.  Lcve 
III,  vii.  (Skeat)  1.  53  Beware  of  thy  lyfe,  that  thou  no  wodelay 
use,  as  in  asking  of  thiiiges  that  strecchen  in-to  shame  I 
<ri4oo  Gamelyn  633  Adam  loked  tho  vndir  wode  bough. 
Ibid,  676  As  men  that  ben.. hard  be-stad  vnder  wode  lynde, 
c  1470  Gol,  4*  Gaw.  Z344  Rachis  can  ryn  vndir  the  wod  rise. 
g.  attrib.  nses  and  comb,  of  pi.  (sense  2).  U.  S. 
1849  F.  DoUGr.AS  Li/e  59,  I  stopped  my  oxen  to  open  the 
woods  gate.  x868  Rtp.  U-  S.  Comtn.  Agric.  (1869)  391  Any 
land.,  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  vegetable  matter, 
such  as  woods  litter.  x88o  S.  Lanier  f/yinns  of  Marshes, 
Sunrise  47  The  woods-smell.  190Z  .S.  E.  White  Biased  Trail 
V,  Bands  of  woods-creatures.  1904  -~  Forest  xiv,  He  was . . 
comparatively  inexperienced  in  woods-walking.  Ibiii.,  A 
good  woods- walker  progresses  without  apparent  hurry.  1908 
—  Riverman  vii,  Still  lingering  at  the  woods  camps,,  .five 
hundred  woods'Weary  men. 
10.  Special  Combs. :  ■wood-acid  =  wood-vinegar; 
wood-agate,  agatizetl  wood  (C(;«/. /?«V/.)  ;  wood- 
alcohol  =  Wood-spirit  2  ;  wood-axe,  an  axe  for 
hewing  wood  or  felling  trees ;  wood-block,  a  block 
of  wood,  esp,  one  on  which  a  design  is  cut  for  print- 
ing from  (cf.  wood-engraving.  Woodcut)  ;  wood- 
block v.,  to  pave  with  wood-blocks;  f  wood- 
bone  [Boon  sb,'^  6],  ?  a  boon-day  for  wood-cntting ; 
w^ood-borer,  something  that  bores  wood ;  esp, 
any  one  of  certain  insects  and  other  invertebrates 
which  make  perforations  in  wood ;  so  wood- 
boring  a.  ;  wood-bound  a.,  (3)  bound  or  fastened 
with  wood  ;  (b)  of  land,  encumbered  with  woody 
hedges  or  trees  ;  {c)  enclosed  by  woodland ;  (</)  see 
quot.  1S92  ;  wood-branch,  a  branch  of  a  fruit  tree 
kept  primarily  for  growtli  of  wood  (6  d) ;  wood 
brick,  a  block  of  wood  cut  to  the  size  and  shape  of 
a  brick,  inserted  in  the  interior  walls  of  a  bnilding 
as  a  hold  for  joinery  (Gwilt)  ;  wood-bud,  a  bud 
forming  the  rudiment  of  a  wood-branch  ;  f  wood- 
bush  1  [Buss  ii.'],  a  vessel  for  conveying  wood,  a 
wood-barge ;  w^ood-bush  2  [Bush  sb^  9],  name  of 
a  wooded  region  in  S.  Africa ;  wood-butoher 
U,S,  slang,  an  inexperienced  carpenter;  wood- 
carpet,  (a)  a  floor-carpet  made  of  thin  pieces  of 
wood  arranged  in  patterns  (Knight  Diet.  Mech. 
'875)  ;  {i)  the  geometer  moth  Melanippe  rivata 
(E.  Newman,  1869);  +  w^ood-oarriage,  a  tenurial 
obligation  to  carry  wood;  wood-carving,  the  orna- 
mental carving  of  wooden  utensils,  furniture,  etc. ; 
concr.  a  piece  of  such  carving ;  hence  wood-carved 
a., -carver ;  f  wood-cast  [Cast  sb.  13],  a  pile  or 
stack  of  wood  ;  w^ood-colour,  the  colour  of  wood  ; 
a  pigment  of  such  a  colour ;  wood-copper,  a 
wood-brown  fibrous  variety  of  olivenite;  wood- 
oorn,  '  some  quantity  of  Oats  or  other  Grain,  paid 
by  Customary  Tenants  to  the  Lord,  for  liberty 
to  pick  np  dead  or  broken  Wood'  {Coivel's  In- 
terpr.  1701);  wood- draughtsman,  one  who  draws 
for  wood-engraving  ;  so  w^ood-drawing  ;  wood- 
dried  a.,  dried  by  the  heat  of  burning  wood  ; 
wood-drink,  a  decoction  of  some  medicinal  wood 
(cf.  6  g) ;  wood-engraver,  {a)  one  who  engraves 
on  wood,  an  artist  who  does  wood-engraving ; 
[b)  a  name  for  various  species  of  N.  American 
wood-boring  beetles,  esp.  Xyleborus  cselatus ; 
w^ood-engraving,  the  process  or  art  of  engraving 
on  wood  or  of  making  wood-cuts ;  concr,  a  design 
so  cut  upon  a  wood-block  or  obtained  by  impres- 
sion from  it,  a  woodcut ;  woodfall,  a  felling  of 
trees  for  their  wood,  a  cutting  of  timber;  wood- 
farm,  (a)  a  farm  on  which  trees  are  grown  for 
timber;  \{Ji)  an  office  in  the  Port  of  London,  which 
dealt  with  the  delivery  of  wood  and  other  goods 
discharged  ;  wood-farmer  (see  quot.)  ;  wood- 
flour,  (a)  a  substance-  obtained  by  grinding  wood 
containing  starchy  matter,  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  flour ;  (Ji)  a  very  fine  sawdust  obtained  from 
pine-wood,  used  as  an  absorbent  surgical  dressing; 
t  wood-fold,  a  wood-yard  ;  wood-forester  Sc, 
one  who  has  charge  of  woods ;  f  wood-free  a. 
[cf.  Free  a,  37  b],  entitled  to  take  wood  gratis  ; 
wood-fretter  (cf.  wood-borer)  ;  wood-fungus,  a 
fungus  that  infests  wood  ;  +wood-garth  =  Wood- 
yard  ;  w^ood-gas,  gas  for  illumination  obtained 
from  wood  ;  f  wood-geld  [Geld  sb^,  money  paid 
for  the  privilege  of  cutting  or  gathering  wood  in  a 
forest ;  also  (according  to  i  ytli  c.  legal  writers), 
the  privilege  of  immunity  from  such  payment ; 
wood-gum  =  Xylan  ;  f  wood-hag  [Hag  sb:^], 
the  right  to  cut  wood ;  f  wood-hagger,  a  wood- 
cutter, wood-hewer  ;  wood-hanging, '  thin  veneer 
on  a  paper  backing,  to  be  used  as  wall-paper  ' 
(Knight  Diet.  Mech,  1S75)  ;  wood-hewer,  (a)  one 
who  hews  wood,  a  wood-cutter ;  [b)  a  bird  of  the 
family  Dendrocolaptidse,  a  South  American  tree- 
creeper  ;    t  wood-hire,   payment  or  outrent  for  . 
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wood ;  wood-hole,  a  hole  or  recess  in  which 
wood  is  stored  for  fuel  (cf.  coal-hole) ;  f  wood- 
honey  [DE.  wudu/iunii  =  L.  mel  silvestre,  Gr. 
/k'Ai  a7pioi'],  wild  honey  ;  wood-hook,  a  hook  for 
cutting  off  pieces  of  wood  from  trees  ;  wood-horse 
U,S.,  {a)  a  sawing-horse ;  (li)  the  walking-stick  insect 
{Cent.  Diet.);  wood-hung  a.,  bordered  with  hang- 
ing woods  ;  t  wood-iron,  ?  iron  smelted  by  means 
of  wood ;  t  wood-leave  (Sc.  -leif,  -lief,  -leive),  leave 
or  permission  to  cut  or  procure  wood ;  trans/. 
a  duty  charged  for  this  ;  wood-lock  Naut.,  a 
piece  of  hard  wood  sheathed  with  copper,  fitted 
closely  beneath  the  pintle  of  a  rudder  to  prevent 
the  latter  from  rising;  hence  wood-locked  a., 
secured  by  a  wood-lock  ;  f  wood-lode,  the  car- 
riage or  conveyance  of  wood  ;  the  right  or  privi- 
lege of  carrying  wood;  wood-lot i/..?,  [LoTji.6a], 
a  plot  of  land  containing  or  consisting  of  wood- 
land ;  wood-maid,  -maiden,  a  mythical  female 
being  dwelling  in  or  haunting  woods  ;  "j-  wood- 
maker  =  Woodman  2 ;  wood-master,  now  Hist. 
the  master  or  overseer  of  a  wood  ;  w^ood-meal,  (1?) 
a  kind  of  flour,  resembling  sawdust  in  appearance, 
prepared  from  the  root  of  the  manioc  or  cassava- 
plant  ;  {b)  thepowdered  wood  produced  by  the  wood- 
worm; wood-money  (seequot.) ;  wood-mote,now 
Ilist.,  a  court  for  determining  cases  in  forest  law, 
later  called  court  of  attachments  (Attachment  3) ; 
wood-mould,  mould  consisting  of  decayed  wood  ; 
w^ood  naphtha  =  Wood-spirit  2  ;  wood-note, 
a  natural  untrained  musical  note  or  song  like  that 
of  a  wild  bird  in  a  wood  (in  later  quots.  echoing 
Milton) ;  wood  offering,  an  offering  of  wood  to 
be  burnt  in  sacrifice ;  wood-opal  [G.  holzopal\, 
opal  formed  by  petrifaction  of  wood,  opalized  or 
silicified  wood  ;  wood-paper,  paper  made  from 
wood-pulp;  wood-peat,  peat  formed  from  decayed 
wood  i^Cent.  Diet.) ;  t  wood-penny,  (a)  ?  =  wood- 
silver;  cf.  woodland  penny ;  (b)  P.iul's  betony, 
Veronica  officinalis  ;  wood-pieroor,  -piercing  a. 
'^wood-borer, -boring;  w^ood-pile,  a  pile  or  stack 
of  wood,  esp.  for  fuel ;  wood-plant,  [a)  a  plant 
with  woody  stem  and  branches ;  {b)  a  plant  that 
grows  in  woods,  .1  woodland  plant ;  f  wood-plea 
court,  1  =  wood-viote  ;  f  wood-pleck  [Pleck], 
?  an  enclosure  in  which  wood  is  stored  ;  wood 
post,  a  station  where  wood  is  procured  ;  w^ood 
powder,  (a)  powder  made  by  disintegration  of 
wood,  as  sawdust ;  (A)  a  kind  of  gunpowder  made 
from  light  porous  wood  ;  w^ood-print,  a  print 
from  an  engraved  wood-block,  a  woodcut ;  wood- 
pulp,  a  pulp  made  by  mechanical  or  cliemical 
disintegration  of  wood-fibre,  and  used  for  making 
paper;  a\so  attrib. ;  wood- ranger  6^.5'.,  one  who 
ranges  woods;  a  scout  or  sharpshooter  in  Ameri- 
can armies  (cf.  Ranger  1  3);  f  wood-rent,  ?  = 
wood-silver;  w^ood-rock,  a  compact  variety  of 
asbestos  resembling  dry  wood,  also  called  moun- 
tain wood  (Cent.  Diet.);  wood-saw,  a  saw  for 
cutting  wood,  as  a  buck -saw  (Knight  1875);  wood- 
sawyer,  (a)  a  man  employed  in  sawing  wood  ; 
{b)  the  larva  of  a  wood-boring  beetle  or  other 
insect,  which  cuts  off  twigs,  etc.  {Cent.  Diet.); 
i"  wood-soathe  [Scathe  sb.  i],  a  fiend  or  monster 
of  the  wood ;  w^ood-sorew,  a  metallic  screw 
specially  adapted  for  fastening  together  parts  of 
woodwork  or  wood  and  metal ;  wood-service, 
service  as  a  wood-ranger ;  f  w^ood-silver,  ?  a  pay- 
ment made  in  lieu  of  a  supply  of  wood ;  cf.  wood- 
land silver;  wood-skin,  a  light  canoe  made  of 
bark,  used  by  native  tribes  in  Guiana;  wood-soot, 
the  soot  of  burnt  wood,  formerly  recognized  in 
the  liritish  Pharmacopoeia  z%fuligo  ligni,  and  used 
in  dyeing;  f w^ood-speech  [Speech  sb.^  10 b], 
a  kind  of  wood-mote ;  wood-still,  a  still  for 
distilling  tar  or  turpentine  from  pine-wood  (Knight 
Diet.  Mech.  1875) ;  wood-stone,  petrified  wood, 
esp.  a  form  of  quartz  consisting  of  silicified  wood  ; 
wood-stove,  a  stove  adapted  for  burning  wood 
(Knight  1875) ;  wood-sugar  =  Xylose  {Cent. 
Diet.  Suppl.) ;  f  wood-tale,  a  quantity  of  wood 
supplied  as  a  due  ;  wood-tar,  a  bituminous  liquid 
obtained  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  pines  and 
other  trees ;  wood-tin  [G.  hohzinn'],  a  variety  of 
cassiterite  or  tin-stone  of  brownish  colour  and 
fibrous  structure,  resembling  dry  wood ;  wood- 
vessel,  (a)  a  vessel  carrying  a  cargo  of  w  ood ; 
{b)  Bot.  a  sap-conducting  vessel  in  the  woody  tissue 
of  a  plant ;  wood-vinegar,  vinegar  or  crude  acetic 
acid  obtained  by  distillation  of  wood,  also  called 
pyroligneous  euui;  f  wood- waste  (meaning  un- 
known) ;  wood-wharf,  a  wharf  at  which  cargoes 
of  wood  are  landed  or  shipped ;  so  wood-wharjing ; 
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t  wood- whistle,  ?the  bishop's  weed,  Ammimajus ; 
wood-wind,  the  wooden  wind-instruments  in  an 
orchestra  collectively  (cf.  7  e  above,  and  Wikd  sb."^ 
la  b);  wood-wool,  t(a)  cotton;  {b)  fine  shavings 
of  wood,  usually  pine-wood,  used  as  a  surgical 
dressing  and  for  various  other  purposes ;  wood- 
wright,  a  worker  in  wood,  as  a  carpenter. 

1858  SiMUONDS  Did.  Trade^  *  Wood-acid^  an  inferior  pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  distilled  from  oak,  beech,  ash,  &c.  1861  *Wood 
alcohol  (see  Pvroligneous].  £"1356  Durham  Ace,  Rolls 
557  In  factura  unJus  *\Vodeax.  153s  Stewart  Cron.  Scot. 
II.  454  With  ane  wod-ax  thair  tha  straik  of  his  heid.  i6as 
Rtg,  Mag.  Sig,  Scot.  300/2  Lie  schaft  of  the  wode  aix. 
X900  R.  \V.  CiiAMBF.Ks  Cardigan  xxix,  I.  .unslung  my  wood- 
axe.  He  drew  his  hatchet.  1837  Hebert  Engirt.  <$■  Meek. 
EncycL  II.  825  Two  specimens  of  *wood-blocks,  cut  by 
Mr.  Wightman.  1877  H.  Law  &  D.  K.  Clark  Conslr. 
Roads  17  Following  the  experience  of  stone-set  paving,  the 
wood  blocks  of  narrower  dimensions  answered  better.  1883 
Builder  24  Nov.  .70^/2  The  prejudice  against  the  use  of 
pood  elm  for  purposes  such  as  wood-block  floors.  1908 
iVestm.Gaz,  1;^  Aug.  4/2  The  road  leading  from  Shepherd's 
Bush  to  Uxbridge, ..the  major  part  of  which  was  *wood. 
blocked  by  the  United  Tramways  Company.  15x4  Com- 
Potus  0/  monastic  property  in  Cottingkam^  Northants 
(MS.),  Vnu"  *Wodbone  in  autumpno,  vnam  Gallinam  ad 
Natale  D'ni,  et  decern  oua  ad  Pascha.  1850  A.  White  List 
Crustacea  B,  Mus.  56  Chelura  terebrans.  Sea  *Wood. 
Borer.  1815  Kirby  &  Sp.  Eniomol.  \\\\.  (1818)  I.  340  The 
Kttle  *wood-boring  beetles.. (.-l«(7i/w;«  periiuax  and  stri- 
atum) also  attack  books.  1875  Knight  IHct.  Mech,  ^^ys/i 
Spiral  Bit,  a  wood  boring  tool,  .made  of  a  twisted  bar  of 
metal.  1570  Richmond  IVills  (Surtees)  229  Two  paife  of 
*wood  boune  wheills.  1710  Hilman  Tusser  Rediv.  Mar. 
(1744)  35  Where  it  fronts  the  Sea,  pois'nous  Marshes, Wood. 


bound,  over-shelier'd  by  Woods,  and  the  like.     1796  Mar- 
shall Planting  I.  56  High  Hedges,  and  low  Pollarc  _, 

the  bane  of  com  fields.,  in  Norfolk,  lands  thus  encumbered 
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are.  .said  to  be  wood-bound.  1876  Hardy  Hand  0/ Ethel' 
herta  XV,  Ethelberta  and  Christopher  stood  within  the  wood- 
bound  circle  alone.  1892  Labour  CommissionGXo^.,  JFood- 
bound  Trade,  in  the  coopering  industry  making  packing 
casks  iin  which  to  put  bottles  for  export  from  oreweries. 
X706  London  &  Wise  Retired  Gardner  I.  11.  iii,  m  The 
•Wood- Branches  are  those  that  form  the  Shape  of  the  Tree. 
1841  *Wood  Bricks  [see  Nocf*.*].  1763  Mills  Syst.  Pract. 
Huih.  IV.  249  Care  should.. be  taken  to  cut  them  a  little 
sloping  behind  a  *wood  bud,  which  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished fro.-n  the  blossom  buds.  1840  Penny Cycl.  XVII. 
,46/1  llie  flower-buds  are  plump  and  roundish;  the  wood- 
>uds  are  more  oblong  and  pointed.  1587  K.R.  Mem.  Roll 
Sgs  Mich.  v.  3  Navis  Angl'  voc'  'woodbushe.  1896  If^estm. 
Gax.  14  Sept.  2/3  Majajie,  the  mystical  Queen  of  the  "Wood- 
bush  tribes.  1903  J.  Buchan  A/r.  Colony  114  A  delight  in 
the  Wood  Bush  is  apt  to  spoil  a  man  for  other  scenery.  1890 
in  Barr^re  &  Leland  Diet.  Slang  s.v..  Counting  carpenters 
and  *  wood -butchers  together,  it  is  estimated  that  about 
2C^ooo  men  make  their  living  in  London  as  carpenters  and 
jomers.  1557  Acts  Privy  Counc.  hel.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
39  The  frcholders.  .bathe  been  accustomed.. to  pay.  .certain 
*woodd  cariages  and  other  duties.  1885  Halliwkll  Life 
Shahs,  (ed.  5)  521  The  elegant  *  wood-carved  roof.  1859  W.  S. 
Coleman  iVoodlands  (1862)  62  The  wood  [of  the  alder],  .is 
a  favourite  material  for  many  purposes  of  the  turner  and  (he 
*wood-carver.  1847  Ld.  Lindsay  Chr,  Art  I.  p.  ccix,  Artists 
in  *  wood -carving.  186a  Catal.  Internal.  Exhib.^  Brit.  II. 
No.  5723,  Book-case,  wood-carvings,  stone-sculpture.  1483 
Cnth.  Angl.  423/1  A  "WodJe  caste,  strues.  i6ia  N.  Riding 
Rec.  fi884)  I.  259  Chr.  Wright. .[presented]  for  building  his 
wood  cast  and  laying  his  tymber  in  the  Kinges  street 
whereby  the  people  . .  cannot  conveniently  passe.  i6>a 
pEACHAM  Compi.  Gent.  xii.  1 16  Your  'Wood  colours  are  com- 
pounded either  of  Vmber  and  White,  Char-coale  and  White 
[etc].  1884  Bower  &  Scott  De  Bary's  Phaner.  507  The 
sap-wood  ..has  a  light  whitish  or  yellowish  wood-colour. 
tn3  W.  Philups  Introd.  Min.  (ed.  3)  320  Hscmatitic  Arse- 
niate.  *  Wood  Copper.  1235-53  Rtntalia  Glaston.  (Somerset 
Rec.  Soc)  76  Facit  easdem  consuetudines  sicut  Robertas 
de  Stodlegh'  preter  *Wdecom  unum  ferdellum.  1B94  Heb- 
KOURR  in  Daily  News  28  Apr.  6/7  Nearly  all  the  ^wood- 
draughtsmen  of  my  time  have  become  painters  of  eminence. 
Ibid,,  He  watches  over  the  Mclfare  of  the  artists  now  as 
much  as  he  did  in  my  *wood-drawings  days.  1577  Harrison 
England \\\.  x.(/i/i  The*woodedryed  mault..doth.  .annoye 
the  heade  of  him  that  is  not  vsed  thereto  because  of  the  smoke. 
X5QI  R-  Hitchcock  'm^xh.Garner  II.  ai6  Wood-dried  malt 
will  make  unsavoury  drink.  x6it  Florio,  PigHar  e  il  legno, 
to  take  the  'wood  or  dyet  drinke  for  the  pox.  1696  Floyer 
Humours  igo  Drinking  Wine,  and  two  parts  of  Water,  or 
Wood-Drinks.  x8i6  OnLtv  Hist.  Engraving  I.  97  It  ap- 
pears that  the  old  German  "wood  engravers  manufactured 
prodigious  quantities  of  these  religious  cuts.  Ibid.  31  The 
professors  of 'wood  cngraviiig.  Ibtd.  32  Another  large  wood 
engraving,  representing  the  Madonna.  ijW  Walsincham 
in  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  I.  230  Yearely  "woodfals  in  Middlesex. 
X619  T.  Clay  Chorol.  Disc.  25  To  sec  that  the  Woodfails  be 
made  at  seasonable  times.  1767  A.  Young  Farmers  Lett. 
to  People  (1771)  I.  iiL  153  note,  "Wood-farms.. not  being 
very  common.  fSia  J.  Smyth  Pract.  Customs  (1821)  388 
The  business  of  the  Woodfarm  or  River  Office  in  the  Port 
of  London.  1831  \j:»\iz>ovi  Encycl.  Agric.^t.^.  2)1123  •Wood- 
farmers,  such  as  rent  woodlands,  to  be  periodically  cut  for 
fuel  [etc.].  184s  DoDD  Brit.  Manuf.  Sen  v.  18  The  wood  is 
next  dried..,  and  is  afterwards  ground  repeatedly,  tiil  it 
assumes  the  form  of  a  rough  flour.  The  'wood-flour  is  then 
formed  into  small  flat  cakes  by  the  addition  of  water.  1885 
Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  I.  265/2  Woixl-wool  and  wood- 
flour,  the  tatter  the  finest,  are  made  from  pine  wood.  1570 
Levins  Manip.  219/20  A  "Wodfould,  lignarfum.  1865 
Q.  Victoria  il/f^r^Zfawj  (1884)  32  The  Duke's  head  *woo<f. 
forester,  1899  Crockett  Kit  Kennedy  175  Kit*s  uncle  Rob, 
the  wood  forester.  1554  Charters  reL  Glasgow  (1906)  II. 
513  Artjhinbalde  salbe  "wod  fre  and  querell  fre  to  the  big- 
~ing..of  the  saidis  mylne  and  hir  dame.  1611  Cotcr,, 
^avelliere,  the  little  worme  called  a  *Wood-fretter.  1876 
Prrkcb  Telegraphy  161  Dry. rot.. is  due  to  a  species  of 
*  wood-fungus— the  Merulius  lachrymans—which  destroys 
the  tensile  and  cohesive  power  of  the  wood,  and  gradually 
reduces  it  to.. a  fine  powder.     1343  Durham  Ace.  Rolls 
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(Surtees)  39  Lapidespropaviamentodel  *Wodegarthe.  1570 
Lkvins  Manip.  34/5  Y*  Wodgarth,  lig[ii]arium.  c  1865 
Lethebv  in  Circ,  Sci.  I.  125/2  The.. city  of  Heilbronn  has 
recently  been  lighted  up  with  *wood-gas.  laao  in  Spelman 
Gloss.  Archjf 01.(1664)260  Et  sint  quieti..de  omnibus  geldis, 
&  danegeldis,  &  *vodegeldls.  1134  in  A^.  Riding  Record 
•SVc.N.S.  in.  108  Quod  ipse  et  homines  sui  sint  quieti  de 
omnibus  geldis. .  Et  de  wodegeldis.  1594  Crompton  yurisd. 
197  Woodgeld,  is  properly  to  be  discharged  of  gathering 
within  the  forest,  for  the  behoofe  of  the  foresters,  and  other 
ministers  there.  i6s8  Coke  On  Lilt.  233  Pudzeld  \i.e.  pud- 
ftcld]  or  Woodgeld  is  to  be  free  from  payment  of  money  for 
taking  of  Wood  in  any  Forest.  1894  Muir  &  Morley 
Watti  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  868/1  Tree  gum.  *Wood  gum. 
1569  in  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  ijSo,  810  Cum.  .lapicidiis, 
silvis,  nemoribus  cum  He  *wode  hage.  1569  Charters  Cros- 
raguel  Abbey  (1886)  I.  195  Cum  earundem  silvis  et  nemori- 
bus cum  lie  Wodhag._  1295  .^cc.  Exch.K.  /?.  5/8  m.  2  (P.R.O.) 
In  stipendiis  Walteri  L.e  *Wcdhagger  pro  nieremio  proster- 
nendo  in  bosco  de  Stagholme.  1634  Capt.  J,  Smith  Vir- 
giuia  III.  yii.  69  Let  no  man  thinke  that,  .these  gentlemen, 
spent  their  times  as  common  wood-haggers  at  felling  of" 
trees.  1868  Rep.  U,  S.  Comm.  Agric,{t86g)is  'I'he  American 
"wood-hanging,  .has  been  applied  for  the  finish  a£  the  suite 
of  rooms.  ^1000  iELFRic  Deut.  xxix.  11  Butan  *wudu- 
heawerum  &  3am  6e  waeter  berat^.  1300  Rolls  0/  Par  It.  I, 
255/1  Roberto  le  Wodehyewere.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  423/1 
A  Wodde  hewer,  lignarius.  1867  Sclater  &  Salvin  Exotic 
Ornith.{iZ6<))jtXiphocolaptes major.  (Rusty  Wood-hewer). 
X36X  in  Blount  .^ra^w,.^«//^.(i8i5)  3^8  Pro*wodehyre  ob*. 
1438-9  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  74  Pro  Wodhire  apud 
Aldyngrige,  Krome,  et  Rylley,  hoc  anno,  iiijrf.  i5iz-ia 
Ibid.  (MS.),  Pro  Wodhire  in  Aldyngryge  et  Rylley,  iijd.  ob. 
1668  Etheredce  She  \Von*d  if  she  Cou'd  i.  i,  Creep  into 
the  *Wood-hole  here.  1703  J.  Philips  Splendid  Shilling 
44  Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly  Of  wood-hole.  C950 
Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  L  6  Mel siluestrae.  *wudu  hunii.  1398 
Trevisa  Barih.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  Ixiii.  (1495)  P  vj/2  Been  haunte 
the  floures  [of  beech]  and  gadre  wode  hony  m  holowe  trees. 
f  1450  Mirks  Festial  184/30  Saynt  Ion  ete  leucs,  brod  and 
rownd  and  whyt,..and  when  ]?ay  byn  frotudcthay  byn 
swete  as  hony.. and  byn  callyd  wod-hony.  ci^oPromp. 
Parv.  53t/2  *Wodehoke,  or  wedehoke,  sarculus.  1598 
Barret  Theor.  Warres  v.  iii.  134,  1500  wood  hookes,  and 
tooles  to  make  faggots.  1849  F.  Douglas  Li/e  116  Mr. 
Johnson  kindly  let  me  have  fais  *wood  horse  and  saw.  1745 
NVarton  Pleas.  Melanch.  315  *Wood.hung  Menai,  stream  of 
druids  old.  1536-7  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  694  Et  in 
4"  petr.ferride  stauro  dni  Prioris  pro  le  *Wodyron  ad  4^., 
■26s.  Zd,  1503  Ace.  Ld.  Hifh  Treas.  Scot.  IL  283  Payit  be 
the  said  Robert  for*wod  leif  in  France,  xviij  frankis.  x6iotn 
Rec.  Convent,  Burghs  Scot.  (1870)  1 1.  500  Dewteis  for  grund- 
lieve  and_ woodtieve.  1805  Shipivright  s  Vade-m.  142  *  O^ood- 
lock,  a  piece  of  elm  or  oak, . .  in  the  throating  or  score  of  the 
pintle,  near  the  load-water  line.  186?  Smyth  Sailor's  IVord" 
bk.  529  The  pintles  are  hooks  whicn  enter  the  braces,  and 
the  rudder  b  then  *wood-locked.  1*63  Col.  Inguis.  p.  M. 
Hen,  II!  (1904)  563,  15s.  4d.  •wodelode.  1377  in  Somerset 
4-  Dorset  N.  if  Q.  (1911)  Dec.  34a  Johannes  Purdy  tenet 
unam  virgatam . .  reddet  per  annum  vijs-  vj  d.  pro  Wodelode 
iiijd.  174a  in  W.  M.  Sargent  Maine  IVills  (1887)  473  A 
third  part  of  a  *Wood  Lott  for  Cutting  of  y«  wood  or  for 
feeding.  1866  Lowell  Among  my  Bks.,  Lessing  {iBjo)  304 
He  would  soon  be  driven  to  the  cutting  of  green  stuflf  from 
his  own  wood-lot,  more  rich  in  smoke  than  fire.  1616 
MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hosp.^  Canterb.,  For  bread  and  drink 
to  the  teners  and  *wood  makers.  15..  in  Blount  Ane. 
Tenures  (1679)  i68  The  *Woodmaster  and  Kepers  of 
Needwoode  shale  every  yere  mete  at . .  Birkeley  Lodgge 
..one  Seynt  Laurence  dey;  at  which  dcy  and  place 
a  Woodmoote  shal  he  kept.  1826  Hor.  Smith  Tor  Hill  \. 
292  A  Woodmote  having  been  held  on  the  same  day,,  .the 
wood-master  and  his  men  came  to  swell  the  procession. 
1760-78  J.  Adams  tr.  Juan  \  Ulloa's  Voy.  (ed.  3)  II.  324 
The  common  food  of  the  inhabitants.. throughout  Brazil,  is 
the  farina  de  Pau  or  *wood-meal,  which  is  universally  eaten 
instead  of  bread.  185a  J.  J.  Seidel  Organ  121  Pipes.. so 
completely  eaten  by  the  wood-worm,  that  the  wina  blows 
out  the  dust  or  wood-meal  through  all  the  holes.  189s 
Labour  Comm.  Gloss,  s.v.  Money,  Some  yards  in  the  barge, 
building  industry  allow  the  men  to  take  home.,  small  pieces 
of  wood :  others  allow  2d.  per  day  in  lieu  of  wood  ;  this  is 
termed  *wood  money.  15. .,  x8a6  *Wood-mote  [see  ivood, 
master],  at6io  Manwood  Lavoes  Forest  xxii.  (i  (1615) 
207  The  said  Court  of  attachments  then  called  the  Wood- 
mote  Court.  1768  Blackstone  Comm,  III.  vi.  71  The 
court  of  attachments,  wood-mote,  or  forty  days  court,  is  to 
be  held  before  the  verderors  of  the  forest  once  In  every  forty 
days.  1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Ccmm,  Agric.  (1869)  424  A  small 
portion  of  the  field  was  manured  with  a  compost  of  night-soil 
and  'wood-mold.  184a  *wood.naphtha  [see  Wood-spirit  2]. 
i6ja  Milton  L"" Allegro  134  If.  .sweetest  Shakespear  fancies 
childe,  Warble  his  native  "Wood-notes  wilde.  1789  Burns 
Let.  to  M' A  ule^  4  J  une^  Mrs,  Burns,  .has  a  glorious  'wood- 
note  wild  *at  either  old  song  or  psalmody.  1887  S.  Colvin 
Keats  v.  105  Wild  wood-notes  of  Celtic  imagination.  1611 
Bible  Neb.  x.  34  We  cast  the  lots  among  the  priests,  the 
Leuites,  and  the  people,  for  the  *wood  offering.. to  burne 
vpon  the  altar.  1816  R.  Jameson  Syst.  Min.  1. 246  "Wood- 
Opal.  1800  Koops  Hist.  Ace.  Inv.  Paper  88  The  substance 
oithe  "Wood  Paper  on  which  these  lines  are  printed.  xx6z 
Cal.  Inguis.  p.  M.  Hen.  Ill  (1Q04I  502,  2  d,  *Wudepanies. 
1570  Levins  Manip.  102/29  Wodpenie,  heionica  Pauli. 
1713  Petiver  Aquat.  Anim.  Amboinx  Tab.  19/8  Pholas 
Lignorum  .  .*y/ood  Peircer.  1802  Bingley  Anim.  Biog. 
{1813)  III.  279  The  *Wood-Piercing  Bee,  1552  Huloet, 
•Woode  pyle,  strues.  1696  Aubrey  Misc.  vi.  68  The  Cook 
Maid,  gomg  to  the  Wood-pile  to  fetch  Wood  to  dress  Supper. 
1699  Dampibr  Fijy.  II.  i.  107  They  built  a  Town  and  fenced 
it  round  about  with  a  kind  of  Wood-pile,  or  Wall  of  great 
Timber  Trees.  1883  *Mark  Twain  Life  on  Mississippi 
xxi.  222  The  seldomest  spectacle  on  the  Mississippi  to-day 
is  a  wood-pile.  1773  Holme  on  Spaldingmoor  Inel.  Act  18 
Banks,  *Wood-Plants,  Quicksets,  or  Fences-  1908  [Eliz. 
Fowler]  Betw.  Trent ^  Aneholme  19  Wood-plants  flourish 
about  this  border.  167a  CoweVs  Interfr.^  *\Voodplea- 
Court^  is  a  Court  held  twice  in  the  year  in  the  Forest, of 
Ctun  in  Con.  Salop,,  .and  perhaps  was  anciently  the  same 
with  Woodmote-Court.  isai  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  668  That  no 
inhabitant . .  make  eny  gardeyn  or  *wodpleck  within  xl*'  fote 
[of  the  town  wall].    1904  Brit.  Med,  Jrnl.  17  Sept.  66a 
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Leisha  *wood  post  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  surrounded 
by  forests.  1870  in  Boorde's  Introd.  Knowl.  99  *Wood- 
powder,  Boorde's  remedy  for  Excoriation.  1881  Greener 
Gun  322  In  combustion  wood  powder  is  far  more  rapid  than 
black.  z8i6  W.  Y.  Ottley  Hist.  Engraving  1. 91  The  very 
early  *wood-prints  of  Germany.  1908  Dublin  Rev.  July  216 
The  book  is  adorned  with  charming  wood-prints.  1866 
Patents,  Abridgm.  Specif.  Manuf.  Paper  11,  (1876)427  Im- 
provements  in  preparing.  ,*wood  pulp  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  1757  [IBurkr]  Enrop.  Settlem.  Avier.  vii.  xxvii. 
II.  270  A  company  of  *wood  rangers,  .to  scour  the  country 
near  our  settlements.  1896  Harper's  Mag.  XC;iL  712/1  The 
white  wood-rangers  were  as  ruthless  as  their  red  foes.  1774 
T.  West  Antiq.  Furness  109  These  [iron  forges]  were 
destroyed,  .at  the  request  of  the  customary  tenants,  who 
charged  themselves  with  paying  the  rent  of  20, 1,  by  a  rate 
which  is  now  called  *Woodrent  or  Bloomsmithy  rent.  1844 
'K^^^%QH Nevj Eng. Reform.V^Vs.  (Bohn)I.  260 The  labour 
of  the  porter  and  *wood-sawyer.  «'i27S  Lay.  25859  Wola 
)>at  J?e  *wode-scal>e  haue|»  J>e  ])us  for-fare,  1733  Tull 
Horse-hoeing  Husb.  xxiv.  402  What  is  meant  by  *Wood 
Screws,  are  taper  Screws  made  with  Iron,  having  very  deep 
Threads,  whereby  they  bold  fast  when  screw'd  into  Wood. 
1868  Rep.  to  Govt.  U.  S.  Munitions  War  222  These  plates 
..are  attached  to  the  ship's  side  by  a  plentiful  supply  of 
wood-screws,  screwed  into  the  timber  backing.  1757  R. 
Rogers  Jrnls.  (1769)  52  Volunteers  in  the  regular  troops, 
to  be  trained  to  tlie  ranging,  or  *  wood -service,  f  1245  in 
Lysons  Environs  Lond.  (1796)  IV.  131  [In  this  survey 
two  payments  are  mentioned  called]  *wodeselver  [and] 
averselver  [a  composition  for  labour].  X3S5-6  Abingdon 
Obedientiars  Aec.  (Camden)  5  De  redditu  de  wodeseluer 
X  li.  iij  s.  15x0-11  in  Eyton  Aiitig.  ShroPsh.  (1856)  III.  325. 
1825  Watf.rton  Wand.  S.  Amer.  i.  (1903)  ^2  There  is 
neither  curial  nor  canoe,  nor  purple-heart  tree  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  make  a  *wood-skin  to  carry  you  over.  166. 
SiR_  W.  Petty  in  Sprat  Hist.  Roy.  Soc.  (1667)  296  In  Cloth 
Dying  *wood-soot  is  of  good  use.  1738  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v. 
Dy{e)ing,  Wood-soot,  containing  not  only  a  colour,  but  a  salt, 
needs  nothing  to.. make  it  strike  on  the  stuff.  1770  Cook's 
Voy.  round  World  n\.  viii.  (1773)  632  Of  the  colour  of  wood 
soot,  or  what  is  commonly  called  a  chocolate  colour.  2222-3 
in  Dugdale  Monast.  Angl.  (1825)  V.  268/1  In  curiis  nostris, . 
shiriSjhalemotis,  et  *wodespeches.  1796  Kirwan  Elem.  Min. 
(ed.  2)  I.  315  *Woodstone.  .is  commonly. .the  substance  of 
petrified  wood.  1839  Ure  Did.  Arts  647  Hornstone  occurs 
under  three  modifications;  splintery  hornstone,  conchoidal 
hornstone,  and  woodstone.  X235-5a  Rentalia  Glaston.  (Som. 
Rec.  Soc.)  83  Et  debet  habere  *wdetale  contra  Natale,  soil, 
unum  truncum  [etc.].  1857  Miller  Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  iv. 
§  6.  198  Eupione^  which  Reiclienbach  obtained  during  the 
rectification  of  the  products  from  *wood-tar.  1787  Gkoschkg 
tr.  KlaProth's  Observ,  Fossils  Comiv.  13  The  most  re- 
niarkable  species  of  stream-tin  is  a  tin-ore  like  haematites, 
or  what  is  called  *Wood-tin.  X855  Leifchild  Cornwall  201 
The  famous  wood-tin,  so  called  from  the  woody  appearance 
of  some  of  the  pebbles,  was  formerly  found  in  the  Loth 
stream  works  in  abundance.  1796  Nelson  26  July  in 
Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  II.  220  Not  a  *Wood-Ves$el  bound  to 
Piombino  would  go  out  of  the  Port.  1883  M^Nab  Bot., 
Morphol.  <5-  Physiol,  ii.  42  The  xylem.  .consists. -of  three 
sets  of  cells,  viz.  the  wood  vessels,  the  wood  proscnchyma, 
and  the  wood  parenchyma.  1837  Hkbert  Engin,  ^-  Aleck. 
Encyct.  II.  849  'Ihcre  are  four  principal  kinds:  namely, 
wine  vinegar,  malt  vinegar,  sugar  vinegar,  and  *wood  vine- 
gar. 123^-59  Rentalia  Glaston.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  135  Et 
debet  carmre  bladum  cum  careta  sua  per  j  diem  et  debet 
auxiliari  ad  *wddewaste.  1279  Liber  Lust.  (Rolls)  150  Qil 
serra  lie  au  pilier  qi  estet  en  Tamise  a  *Wodehwarfe.  X594 
Norden  spec.  Brit.,  Essex  (Camden)  10  Places  wher  they  take 
in  wood,.  ,wch  places  are  called  vpon  the  Thames,  westward, 
hawsorwoodwfiarfes.  a  1700  Evelyn  i^/a;^' 5  Sept.  1666,  The 
coale  and  wood  wharfes.  190a  Covinxsn  Naturalist  Thames 
212  A  tug  was  taking  a  couple  of  deal-loaded  barges  to  a 
woodwharf.  1840  Evid.  Hull  Docks  Comm.  136,  I  propose 
what  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Hull  is  called  *  wood-wharfing. 
A 1400  .^^A/Vrt  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  8  Ameos  agreste,  simiiis 
fraxinarie,  anglice,  *wodewhisgle  [v.r.  wodewhistle].  1876 
*Wood  wind  [see  Wind  sb,^  12  b].  looi  W.  J.  Henderson 
Orchestra  19  Next  in  importance  to  the  strings  is  the  wood- 
wind, which  is  divided  into  three  families— flutes,  oboes, 
and  clarinets.  _  1559  Morwyng  Evonymus  323  With  a  little 
*wode  woul  dipte  therein  rub  the  teethe.  1885  [see  ivood' 
flour],  1887  Advance  (Chicago)  7  July  431  In  workshops, 
the  wood-wool  is  even  replacing  cotton  waste  for  cleaning 
machinery.  1867  Morris  Jason  111.  75  All  who  chanced  to 
know  The  *woodwright's  craft,  1883  J.  Parker  Tyne 
Chylde  6  At  a  wood-wright's  door,  where  I  stood  on  a  large 
block  of  old  oak, 

b.  In  names  of  animals,  chiefly  birds  and  insects  : 
(i)  that  live  in  woods,  as  wood  bee^Jiy,  gnat^  hornet^ 
inoth\  esp.  in  designations  of  particular  s]3ecies  or 
groups,  as  wood  Argus  (Argus  3),  dormouse^  fly, 
iady  (Lai)Y  sb,  9),  mile,  rattlesnake^  red-bird^  sand- 
piper^ swift  (Swift  sb,'^  4),  tattler^  tiger  (Tigeu  sb, 
11),  wagtail  (see  quots.)  ;  wood  Moose,  Pewee,  Pie 
{sb.^  3  b),  Swallow  {sb.^  2  b);  (ii)  that  live,  bore, 
or  burrow  in  wood ;  e.g.  in  local  names  of  species 
of  woodpecker,  as  wood-jobber,  ^knacker,  -tapper, 
and  in  wood-borer,  -fretter,  -piercer^  -sa-wyer  in  10; 
wood-ant,  {a)  a  large  ant,  Formica  rufa,  living 
in  woods ;  {b)  a  termite  or  white  ant,  which  bur- 
rows in  wood;  wood  baboon  ^  Dbill  sb.^\ 
wood-beetle,  a  wood-boring  beetle;  wood  bison, 
wood  buffalo,  a  variety  of  American  bison  {Bison 
bison  atkabascsd)  found  in  tlie  wooded  parts  of  the 
west  of  Canada  ;  wood-bug,  an  insect  of  the  genus 
Pentatoma ;  wood-cat,  t  («)  a  fanciful  name  for 
the  hare ;  {b)  a  wild  cat  living  in  woods,  spec,  the 
S.  American  species  Felis  geoffroyi ;  wood-cracker 
dial.,  the  nuthatch,  Silla  csesia ;  wood-cricket,  a 
species  of  cricket  found  in  woods,  as  Nemobius 
sylveslris ;  wood-culver  =  Wood-pigeon  ;  wood- 
deer  =  wood-goat  \  wood-digger,  a  West  Indian 
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insect  (see  qnot.)  ;  wood-drake,  the  male  of  the 
totod-dtuk  ;  wood-duck,  a  species  of  dnck  inhabit- 
ing woods,  tsp.  the  N.  American  summer  duck,  jiLx 
spotua,  and  the  Australian  Bemicla  jubala ;  wood- 
frog,  a  species  of  frog  found  in  woods,  as  the  N. 
American  Rana  sylvaiica ;  wood-goat,  a  S.  African 
species  of  antelope,  Antihpe  syhmtica ;  wood- 
gronflo,  («)  the  capercailye  Tetrao  urogallus  (see 
Gboosb  sb.  i);  (*)  the  spotted  Canada  grouse, 
Ccmace{Dendragapus) canadensis, ot  allied  species; 
wood-ibis,  a  stork  of  the  subfamily  Tantalinse, 
esp.  Tantalus  loculator,  which  inhabits  wooded 
swamps  in  southern  U.  S. ;  a  wood-stork ;  wood- 
kingfisher,  a  name  for  birds  allied  to  the  king- 
fisher, living  in  woods :  =  king-hunter  (KiNO  sb. 
13  b)  ;  wood-leopard  {moth),  a  species  of  spotted 
moth  {Zeuzera  pyrina),  the  larva  of  which  bores 
into  the  wood  of  trees ;  wood-owl,  any  species  of 
owl  living  in  woods,  as  the  tawny  or  brown  owl, 
Symium  aluco ;  wood-partridge  =  wood-grouse ; 
wood-pelioan  =  wood-ibis ;  wood-pheasant,  (<j) 
=  wood-grouse  (a) ;  (*)  in  Zanzibar  (see  cjuot.  1 892); 
wood-quail,  any  bird  of  the  genus  Rollulus,  of  tlie 
Malay  archipelago ;  wood-rabbit,  the  common 
rabbit  of  U.S.,  Lepus  syfvalicus,  also  called  cotton- 
tail; also,  any  rabbit  living  in  a  wood ;  wood-rat, 
any  rat  of  the  American  genus  Neotoma  \  wood- 
robin,  a  local  name  of  the  American  wood-thrush  ; 
wood-shrike,  (a)  =  Woodchat  ;  (i)  an  African 
shrike  of  the  genus  Prionops;  wood-shrimp,  a 
crustacean  of  the  family  Cheluridse,  as  Chelura  tere- 
brans, which  bores  in  submerged  wood ;  wood- 
slave,  a  West  Indian  lizard  of  the  species  Mabouya ; 
wood-snail,  any  species  of  snail  inhabiting  woods, 
esp.  Helix  ntmoralis ;  wood-snake,  a  snake  that 
lives  in  woods,  as  those  of  the  family  Dryophids ; 
wood-snipe,  -snite,  names  for  the  woodcock 
(British  or  American) ;  wood-star,  a  name  for 
several  species  of  humming-birds,  as  those  of  the 
genus  Calothorax  and  the  Bahama  sheartail,Z'<7rtc/ia 
evelynie;  wood-stork  =  wood-ibis;  wood-swine, 
a  swine  living  in  woods;  spec,  the  bosch-vark,  a 
ferocious  wild  swine  of  S.  and  E.  Africa ;  wood- 
tantalus  =  wood-ibis;  wood-thrush,  (a)  a  species 
of  thrush  of  the  eastern  U.S.,  Turdus  {Hylocichla) 
mustelinus,  noted  for  its  beautiful  coloration  and 
sweet  song ;  (i)  a  local  name  of  the  missel-thrush, 
T.  ■viscivorus ;  wood-tiok  [Tick  sb.'^'],  a  tick  of 
the  family  Ixodidx,  found  upon  plants ;  wood- 
warbler,  (a)  the  wood-wren,  Phylloscopus  sibila- 
trix;  (*)  a  general  name  for  the  American  warblers 
(Wabbler  a  b),  esp.  those  of  the  genus  Dendrceca; 
wood-wasp,  (a)  a  wasp  that  lives  in  woods,  as 
Vespa  sylvesiris ;  (*)  a  wasp  that  burrows  in  rotten 
wood,  as  some  species  of  Crabronidse,  or  a  wasp- 
like insect  whose  larvae  bore  in  wood,  as  the  horn- 
tails  ;  wood-worm,  an  insect  larva  or  other  inverte- 
brate, as  the  ship-worm  (see  TBnBDo),  which  bores 
in  wood  (also  fig^ ;  wood-wren,  (a)  a  species  of 
warbler,  Phylloscopus  sibilatrix,  or  its  congener  the 
willow -wren,  P.  trochilus.  See  also  Woodcock,  etc. 
X709  T.  Robinson  Vind.  Mosaick  Syst.  00  The  *Wood-Ant 
feeds  upon  Leaves.  X781  Phil,  Traits.  LXXI.  140  In  the 
West  Indies,  [they  are  called]  Wood  Lice,  Wood  Ants,  or 
White  Ants.  1889  Science-Gossip  XXV.  33  Length  of  the 
wood-ant  (F.  ruf,i)  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  1781  Pennant 
Hist.Quadrup.  \.  176  *Wood  Baboon. ..  Inhabits  Guinea. 
1308  Trevisa  BaHh.  De  P.  R.  xvni.  xii.  (Bodl.  .MS.),  Some 
bep  feelde  been  and  some  bej>  "wood  been.  1609  C.  Butlkr 
Fern.  Mon.  H  5  b,  The  wood-pecker,  .doth  more  harme  to 
wood-bees  then  garden-bees.  1795  Wintf.rbotham  Vieiv  U.S. 
IV.  413  •Wood-beetle,  Leptura.  i8>s  R.  T.  Gore  Btumeii- 
back's  Nat.  Hist,  igo  Leptura. .1.  Aquatica. ..The  Wood- 
beetle.  . .  On  aquatic  plants  of  all  kinds.  1843  Johnston  in 
Proc.  Berw.  A'at,  Club  1 1.  No.  xi.  78  As  thoroughly  drilled  as 
.  .a  piece  of  wood  that  has  been  eaten  with  the  niagp;ot  of  the 
wood.beetles.  1895  C.  W.  Whitney  in  Harper's  Mag.  Dec. 
10/2  To  hunt  •wood. bison,,  .now  become  the  rarest  game 
in  the  world.  189a  W.  Pike  Barren  Ground  N.  Canada 
X43  T"hese  animals  go  by  the^  name  of  *wood  buffalo.  1836 
Redding  Hist.  Mod.  Urines  iii.  (ed.  2)  47  A  nauseous  odour 
..from  a  vast  number  of  *wood  bugs  which  had  been,. 
crushed  in  the  [wine]  press,  c  ia8o  Names  of  Hare  in  Ret. 
Ant.  1. 133 The  frendlese.the  *wodecat.  1892  W.  H.  Hudson 
Nat. La  Plata  is  It  is  called  wood.cat,  and.. is  an  intruder 
from  wooded  districts  north  of  the  pampas.  1898  Stanley 
J.  Wryman  .Shrewsbury  xxvi,  Speak,  you  viper,  and  don't 
stand  there  glowering  like  a  wcKHi.cat  I  1677  Plot  Oxfordsk. 
175  A  little  Bird,  somtimes  seen,  but  oftner  heard  in  the  Park 
at  Woodstock,  from  the  noise  that  it  makes,  commonly 
called  the  *Wood.cracker.  1774  Goldsmith  Nat.  Hist. 
VII.  350  The  *wood-cricket  is  the  most  timorous  animal  in 
nature,  aitoo  Gtoss.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  131/32  Patumbus, 
•wudeculfre.  1S33  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  15  Meates 
and  drynkes  makynge  good  iuyce.  ..Wodde  culvers.  x66s 
J.  Chandler  Van  Hetwonts  Oriat.  201  Mice,  Dormice, 
and  Swine  do  sooner  perish  with  hunger,  than  they  do  eat 
of  a  Ring.Dove  or  Wood.Culver.  x8xa  Plumtbe  Lichten. 
siein's  S,  Africa  I.  194  Large  animals,  such  as  buflfalos, 
*wood-deer  {antilope  sytvatica).  1838  W.  P,  Hunter  tr. 
Azara's  Nat.  Hist.  Paraguay  I.  145  L.aborde  says  that  his 
first  species  is  called  red  deer  and  wood  deer  {Cierba  roxa^ 
eierba  de  Bosgues)  in  Cayenne,  being  always  met  with  in 
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woods.  1756  p.  Browne  Jamaica  433  The  *WoodDigger. 
This  insect . .  digs  frequently  into  soft  places  of  timber,  where 
it  keeps  a  throbbing  noise,  not  unlike  our  death-watches  in 
Europe.  1801  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  II.  166  *Wood  Dormouse. 
MyoxusDryas,.  .It  is  said  to  be  a  nativeof  Russia,  Georgia, 
&c.  inhabiting  woods,  &c.  1814  A.  Wilson  Amer.  Omiih. 
VIII.  97  Summer  Duck,  or  *Wood  Duck.  Anas  sponsa. 
1847  Leichhardt  Jrni.  v.  147  The  wood-duck  (Bernicla 
jubata)  abounded  on  the  larger  water-holes.  1827  Clare 
Skeph,  Col.  54  Green  *wood.fly,  and  blossom-haunting 
bee.  185^  A.  Adams,  etc.  Mmt.  Nat.  Hist.  258  Wood- Flies 
(Platypezidse).  1698  M.  Lister  yaurn.  Paris  73  Veiy 
large  *  Wood-Frog,  with  the  extremity  of  the  Toes  webbed. 
1895  SwETTENHAM  Malay  Sketches  288  The  fitful  and  plain- 
tive croak  of  a  wood-frog.  1881  Casselts  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  77 
The  *Wood  Gnat  {f^ulex  nemorosus)  frequents  woods  and 
does  not  come  into  houses,  1785  G.  Forster  tr.  Sparr- 
man's  Ve^.  Cape  Gd.  Hope  vil.  I.  276  This  *wood-goat,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  bosch-bok.  _  1776  Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  (ed.  4) 
I.  223  *Wood  Grous.. .  It  inhabits  wooded  and  mountanous 
countries.  1658  Rowland  tr.  Moufet's  Theat.  Ins.  928  The 
*wood  or  wilde  Hornet  (saith  Pliny)  live  in  hollow  trees  all 
the  winter.  1785  Latham  Gen.  Syn.  Birds  V.  104  *Wood 
Ibis... found  in  Carolina,  and  in  various  parts  of  South 
America.  1875-S4  Layards  Birds  S.  Afr.  735  Pseudo. 
tantalus  ibis.  African  Wood-Ibis.  1856  Knight's  En^. 
Cycl-t  Nat.  Hist,  IV.  1276  Zeuzera  ^scuU,  the  *Wood- 
iJeopard,  is  a  rare  species,  of  a  white  colour,  with  numerous 
steel-blue  spots.  1854  A-  Adams,  etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist. 
277  *Wood-Mites  (Orbitidae).  ai6yZ  Marvell  Appleton 
Ho.  542  The  hewel  . ,  Doth  from  the  bark  the  *  wood- 
moths  glean.  1601  Holland  Pliny  xxx.  viii.  II.  384 
If  the  seat  be  galled,  it  is  thought  that  the  ashes  of  the 
*wood-Mouse  tempered  with  honey,  cureth  the  same.  1834 
Mary  Howitt  in  Tait's  Mag.  I.  445/2, 1  saw  a  little  Wood- 
mouse.  .Sit  under  a  mushroom  tall.  1809  Shaw  Gen.  Zool, 
VII.  253  *Wood  Owl... As  the  bird  seems  to  be  the  only 
British  species. .more  particularly  found  in  woody  than  in 
other  situations,  the  title  of  Wood  Owl  seems  best  adapted 
to  its  nature.  1772  Phil,  Trans.  LXII.  389  *  Wood  part  ridge. 
1830  Galt  Laivrie'T,  vur.  v.  (1849)  37o.  I  heard  the  wood- 
partridge  drumming  on  a  neighbouring  tree.  1754  Catfsby 
Carolina  I.  pi.  81  Pelicamts  Sylvaiicus.  The  "Wood 
Pelican.  i8eo  A.  Wilson  Amer.  Ornith,  II.  81  *Wood 
Pewee  Fly-catcher.  Muscicapa  rapax.  1705  tr.  Sir  y. 
Ware's  Antiq,  Irel.  viL  20  The  Cock  of  the  Wood,  which 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  calls  the  *Wood  Pheasant.  1899 
Poll  Mall  Gaz.  12  Nov.  3/1  What  is  called  the  'wood- 
pheasant'  is  a  big  long-tailed  bush  cuckoo.  1891  Cent. 
Diet.  s.v.  Rollulus^  The  red-crested  *wood-quail  is  R*  cris- 
tatns  or  roulroul.  Ibid,^  *Wood-rabbit.  190a  Cornish 
Naturalist  Thames  73  These  wood-rabbits  differ  in  their 
way  of  life  from  those  in  the  open  warren  outside.  1766  J. 
Bartram  Jrnl.  10  Jan.  30  We  found  a  great  nest  of  a  •wood- 
rat,  built  of  long  pieces  of  dry  sticks,  1879  W.  L.  Lindsay 
Mind  in  Louver  Attitnals  II.  xi.  151  The  Californian  wood- 
rat.  i8oa  Shaw  Gen.  Zool,  III.  335  *Wood  Rattle-Snake. 
Crotalus  Dryinas.  1805  Mitchell  &  Miller  Med.  Repos. 
122  Fire-bird  or  *wood  red-bird  with  blue  wings.  1808 
A,  Wilson  Amer.  Omith.  I.  29  Wood  Thrush.  Turdus 
melodus.-.lt  is  called  by  some  the  *Wood  Robin.  i88a 
Garden  11  Nov,  425/1  The  chief  bird  friend  and  com- 
panion of  the  wanderer  in  the  New  Zealand  bush  is  the 
wood  robin.  1784  Pennant  Arctic  Zool.  11.  482  *Wood.. 
Sandpiper. . .  Tringa  Glareola. . .  Inhabits  the  moist  woods  of 
Sweden.  1824  [see  Sandpiper  1].  1875-84  Lap'ards  Birds 
S.  Afr.  401  Bradyomis  mariquensis.  Manqua  *Wood- 
Shrifce.  1725  Sloane  Jamaica  II.  i8s,  I  saw  one  of  these 
Spiders  eat  a  small  lizard  call'd  a  "Wood-slave.  1864  A^ 
Brit.  Rev.  Dec.  404  The  baleful  race  of  woodslave  and 
slippery- back,  those  hideous  brown  and  yellow  lizards  of  the 
West  Indies.  1831  Audubon  Omith.  Biog.  I.  10  They  now 
and  then  descend . .  to  pick  up  a  *  wood-snail  or  a  beetle.  1865 
GossE/.a«(^<5-  Sea  (1874)  118  The  pretty  banded  wood-snail 
{Helix  nemoralis).  1585  Higins  Junius'  Noinencl.  75/2 
Coluber,.. A  landsnake  or  *woodsnake.  1887  St.  James's 
Gaz.  14  Mar,  6/1  It  would  seem  that  in  times  past  the 
'*woodsnipe' was  considered  a  stupid  bird.  CZ050  Voc.  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  363/27  Cardiolus,  *wudusnite.  1655  Moufet 
&  Bennet  Health's  Improv.  xi.  96  There  is  a  kind  of  Wood- 
Snite  in  Devonshire,  greater  than  the  common  Snite.  1859-62 
Sir  J.  Richardson,  etc.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  (1868)  I.  311  The 
Short -taile  d  *Woodstar  {Calothorax  macruTus^ .  .x%  one  of 
the  most  diminutive  even  in  the  family  of  dwarfs,  measuring 
rather  less  than  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  1884  Coues 
N.  Amer,  Birds  (ed.  2)  653  American  *Wood  Stork,  1854 
A.  Adams,  etc.  Man.  Nat  Hist.  37  *Wood-SwalIows  (Arta- 
midm\  1869  E.  Newman  Brit.  Moths  19  The  *Wood  Swift 
{Hepialus  sylvinus).  c  1480  Henryson  Trial  0/ Fox  894 
The  Uild  *wod  Swyne.  1783  G.  Forster  tr.  Sparrman's 
Voy.  Cape  Gd.  Hope  x.  1 1. 23, 1  saw . .  a  herd  of  bosch-varkens^ 
or,  as  they  are  likewise  called,  ivilde-varkens^  (wood-swine, 
or  wild-swine).  1834  [see  bosch-vark  s.v.  Bosch  *].  1824 
Stephens  in  Shaws  Gcu.  Zool.  XII.  3  *Wood  Tantalus. 
{Tantalus  loculator.)  1852  Macgillivray  Brit.  Birds  IV. 
346  Totanus  Glareola.  *Wood  Tatler.  1791  W.  Bartram 
Trav.  N,  ^  S.  Carolina  (1792)  179  The  shrill  tuneful  songs 
of  the  *wood-thrush  !  1817  Stephens  in  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool. 
X.  179  Wood  Thrush.  {Turdus  tnelodes.)  1841  W.  C. 
Bryant  Earth's  Children  n  Wks.  44  Dark  maples  where 
the  wood-thrush  sings.  1668  Charleton  Onomast.  49 
Ricinus  ..  the  *Wood  Teek,  or.  Dogs  Teek.  1819  D.  B. 
Warden  Acc.  United  States  II.  180  The  wood  tick., 
resembles  a  bug,  and  lives  upon  trees  and  rushes.  1869 
E.  Newman  BHt.  Moths  32  The  *Wood  'Y'xzfi.x .  .{Chelonia 
Planiaginis).  1868  J.  Burroughs  Wake-robin  v.  (1884)  207 
The  well-known  golden- crowned  thrush  {Sciurus  aiiro- 
capillus)  or  *wood-wagtaii.  Ibid.  viii.  296  [see  Wagtail  2  a). 
1817  Stephens  in  Shaw's  Gen,  Zool.  X.  748  *  Wood  Warbler, 
{Sylvia  Sylvicola.)  1868  Rep.  U.S.  Comm,  Agric.  (1869) 
310  The  *wood-wasps..are  often  seen  resting  on  leaves  m 
the  sunshine.  1871  Staveley  Brit.  Insects  203  The  second 
division  of  the  predaceous  stinging  Hymenoptera,  known  as 
Fossores  or  diggers,  consists  of  the  Sand-wasps  and  Wood- 
wasps.  189s  Rider  Haggard  Heart  of  World  x.  (1899)  135 
Tiny  fjrey  flies,  wood-wasps,  and  ants.. tormented  us  with 
their  bites  and  stings.  1540  Septem  Ling.  Diet.  D  vj.  Teredo 
..a  *woodworme.  1607  B.  Barnes  Divils  Charter  (ed. 
McKerrow)  1376  Now  skelder  yee  scounderels,  ..you  wood- 
wormes.  1725  Swift  Wood  an  Insect  17  An  Insect  we  call 
a  Wood- Worm,  That  lies  in  old  Wood  like  a  Hare  in  her 


wood. 

Form.  1855  Browning  Mesmerism  7  At  night,  when . .  the 
wood.worin  picks.  And  the  death. watch  ticks.  179a  T.  Lamb 
in  Trans.  Linnean  Soc.  (1794)  II.  245  A  New  Species  of 
Warbler,  called  the  *  Wood  Wren. . .  It.  .comes  with  the  rest 
of  the  summer  warblers.  1839  Macgillivray  Brit.  Birds 
II.  371  Phyllopneuste  Trochilus.  The  Willow  Woodwren. 
C.  In  names  of  plants  or  their  products  (usually 
(Jesifjnating  particular  species)  growing  in  woods, 
as  wood  calaminl,fem,  germnnder,  horsetail,  hya- 
cinth, liverwort,  pea,  pimpernel,  rasp,  reed,  rose, 
sedge,  violet,  etc.  (see  quots.  and  Calamint,  etc.) ; 
wood-almond,  a  West  Indian  shrub,  Hippocratea 
comosa,  producing  edible  seeds  like  almonds ; 
wood-anemone,  the  common  wild  anemone,  A. 
nemorosa,  abundant  in  woods,  and  blossoming  in 
early  spring  ;  also  applied  to  other  species ;  wood- 
apple,  (fl)  a  wild  apple,  crab-apple  ;  (i)  the  fruit 
oi  Feronia  elephantuvi,B.n  Kastlndian  gumryielding 
tree  allied  to  the  orange,  or  the  tree  itself;  also 
called  elephant-apple  ;  wood  betony,  the  common 
betony,  Stachys  Betonica  ;  wood  crab  =  wood- 
apple  (a) ;  wood  cranesbill.  Geranium  sylvali- 
cum,  a  wild  species  with  light  purple  flowers; 
wood-grass,  any  species  of  grass  growing  in 
woods  ;  wood-lily,  f  (a)  ?  the  meadow-saffron, 
Colchicum  autumtiale;  {b)  the  lily-of-the-valley, 
Convallnria  majalis  \  (c)  the  common  winter-green, 
Pyrola  minor ;  {d)  any  plant  of  the  N.  American 
genus  Trillium,  grown  here  as  a  spring-flowering 
perennial ;  +  wood-march  [OE.  wiidumerce :  see 
March  sb.^],  the  common  or  wood  sanicle,  Sani- 
cula  europsea ;  f  wood-mint,  pennyroyal,  Mentha 
Pulegium ;  fwood-nep  [Nep  sb.'^  or  2],  see  quots. ; 
wood  nut  (tree),  the  hazel,  Corylus  avellana; 
wood-spurge,  a  species  of  spurge.  Euphorbia 
amygdaloides,  with  greenish-yellow  flowers ;  wood 
straw^berry,  the  common  wild  strawberry,  fra- 
garia  vesca ;  wood-vetch,  any  species  of  vetch 
growing  in  woods,  esp.  Vicia  sylvatica,  with  pink 
or  white  flowers  streaked  with  purple ;  wood-vine, 
{a)  the  bryony,  Bryonia  dioica;  {b)  yellow  wood- 
vine,  a  species  of  mulberry,  Morus  Calcar-galli. 
See  also  main  words. 

1657  W.  C01.K5  Adam  in  Eden  ccxci.  The  *Wood  Anemone 
or  Wind.flower.  1816-20  T.  Green  Univ.  Herbal  I.  100 
Anemone  R anunculoides ;  Yellow  Wood  Anemone,  c  xooo 
Sax.  Leechd.  11.  100  ^esodene  *wudu  aepla.  1430  in  Engl. 
Hist.  Rev.  (1899)  July  514  Ooke,  esshe,  holyn,  wodapiltre 
andcrabtre.  i8s8SlMM0NDsZ>iV/.  Trade,Vellanga,Yelanga, 
vernacular  Indian  names  for  the  wood-apple,  Feronia 
Etephantum.  1859  Miss  Pratt  Brit.Grasses  121  Hordeum 
sytvaticum  (Lyme-grass,  or  *Wood  Barley).  1657  S.  Purchas 
Pol.  Ftying'Ins.  l.  xv.  92  Bees  gather  not  of  flowers  which 
have  deep  sockets,  as  . .  *Wood.bettony.  1747  Wesley 
Prim.  Pkysick  (1762)  j  17  Apply  Wood  Betony  bruised.  \'j\* 
J.  James  tr.  I.e  BloncTs  Gariiening  152  The  Box  proper  for 
planting  Pali.sades,  is  the  *Wood-Box.  14..  Nom.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  715/38  Hec  arbitus,  *wodcrabtre.  1483  Cath, 
Angl,  423/1  K  Wodde  crab,  acroma.  1525  Crete  Herbal 
cclxxxiii.  (1529)  Q  ij.  Wood  crabbes,  or  wyldynges.  1796 
Withering  5W/.  Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  602  Geranium  batra. 
choides  alterum. ..'"Wood  Cranesbill.  1863  Baring-Gould 
Iceland  214  A  hill  purpled  with  wood  cranesbill.  1884 
Miller  Plant-n.,  Aspidium  nevadense,  Nevada  *Wood- 
fern.  Ibid.,  Potypodium  vulgare.  Adder's  Fern,  Common 
Polypody,  ..Wood  Fern.  1844  Whittier /^«w>^/«  26  When 
*wooid-grapes  were  purpling.  XS97  Gerarde  Herbal  i.  vi.  7 
•Wood  grasse  hath  many  thicke  and  tbreadie  rootes.  Ibid. 
8  Grainen  sylvaticttm.  .is  called  in  our  toong  Wood  grasse 
or  Shadow  grasse.  1882  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  IX.  No.  iii. 
475  Listera  ovata  was  plentiful,  as  well  as  Calamintha 
Clinopodium,  and  several  wood-grasses.  1597  Gerarde 
Herbal  II.  ccccxlii.  957  *Wood  Horse  taile.  1871  Ruskin 
Fors  Clav,  vi.  7  The  *wood-hyacinth  is  the  best  English 
representative  of  the  tribe  of  flowers  which  the  Greeks 
called  'Asphodel',  a  1400  Stockholm  Med.  MS.  ii.  517  in 
Anglia  XVIII.  320  *Wode-liIie  with..  Bio  purpre  flowres, 
no  lefe  on  stele.  1579  Lancham  Gard.  Health  679  Wood- 
lillie,  or  Lillie  conuaile.  1882  Garden  20  May  352/1  The 
Virginian  Cowslip.. attains  true  development  in  semi-shady 
spots.,  and  so  does  the  large  white  Wood  Lily.  1884  Miller 
Plant-n.,  Pyrola  minor,  Common  Winter-green,  Wood 
Lily.  Ibid.,  Trillium,  American  Wood-lily,  ciooo  Sax. 
Leechd.  11.  22  5enim..*wudumerce.  c  1265  Voc.  Plaiitsm 
Wr.-Wulcker  «;54/8  Saniculum,  i.  sanicle,  i.  wudemerch. 
a  1387  Sinon.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  38  Sanicula,  i.  wode- 
merche.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal  Suppl.,  Wood  March  is 
Sanickle.  ciaSs  Voc.  Plants  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  557/20  Ori- 
ganum, i.  puliol  real,  i.  *wde-minte.  1525  Grete  Herbal 
xlviii.  (1529)  Cvb,  Ameos,  *woodnep,  or  penywort.  1599 
Gerarde  Catal.  in  horto  19  Sison.  Wood  Nep.  1597  — 
Herbal  11.  Iviii.  279  The  later  Herbarists  haue  named  this 
plant  Dulcamara,  Amarodulcis,  and  Amaradnlcis.vic 
call  it  Bitter  sweete,  and  "Woodnightshade.  1578  *Wood 
Nut  tree  [see  Hazel'  i].  1634  T.  Johnson  Merc.  Bet. 
24  Astragalus  sylvaticus.  *Wood-pease,  or  Heath-pease. 
1820  Hogg  Tales,  Bridal  of  Polmood  {iZ-ii)  II.  82  Gather- 
ing  'wood.rasps  for  a  delicate  preserve.  1816-20  T.  Green 
Univ.  Herbal  I.  129  Arundo  Calamagrostis.  "Wood 
Reed-grass,  ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  90  ?enim  'wudu 
rosan.  1614  Markham  Ch^ap  Husb.  Table  Hard  Words, 
Woodrose  or  wilde- Eglantine.  170S  tr.  Cowley's  Plants 
Wks,  1711  III.  363  Nought  by  Experience  than  the  Wood- 
Rose  found.  Better  to  cure  a  mad  Dog's  poisonous  Wound. 
1597  Gerarde  Herbal  I.  xvi.  20  *Wood  Rushie  grasse.  1816- 
20  T.  Green  Univ.  Herbal  1. 256  Carex  Sylvatica ;  *Wood 
Sedge.  1507  Gerarde  Herbal  11.  cxxxii.  403  Sweete  "wood 
Spurge... Vnsauorie  wood  Spurge.  1707  Curios.  Husb.  ^ 
Gard.  154  Spurges  of  Diflferent  Kinds. .the  Wood-Spurge, 
the  Cipress-Spurge,  and  the  Mirtle.Spurgc.  a  1869  RossETTI 


WOOD. 

Song's,  H'oodsfiurge  12  Among  those  few..The  woodspurge 
flowered,  three  cups  in  one.  1731  Miller  Card.  DicL^ 
Fragiiria  vulgaris.  Common  or  *Wood-Strawberry.  1766 
ComfiUie Farnters.v.  Pulse  6  G  i/a  Dr. Lister,  .recommends 
for  the  imj)rovement  of  sandy,  light  ground,  ..all  plants  of 
the. .pea  kind,  and  particularly.. the  *wood  vetch.  X813 
Scott  Rokcby  iv.  ii,  Where  profuse  the  wood-vetch  clings 
Round  ash  and  elm,.. Its  pale  and  azure-pencill'd  flower 
Should  canopy  Titania'sbower.  x86i  Miss  Pratt  Flower, 
PI.  II.  312  This  Bryony  is  commonly  called  also  Wild  Vine, 
or  *Wood-vine.  x866  Treas.  Bot.-  s.v.,  Woodvine,  Yellow, 
Morus  calcar  gain. 

Wood,  a.  isd.2,  adv.)  Obs.  exc.  dial,  or  rare 
arck.  Forms:  1-6  (9  Sc^  wod,  3-7  (9  arch.) 
wode,  (4  Sc.  vode),  4-5  woed,  4-6  woode, 
woud(e,  wodde,  (5  ode,  oothe,  Sc.  woide,  void, 
5-7  Sc.  woid),  6  wodd,  (oode,  wyd,  Sc.  vod, 
wuid),  6-7  woodde,  (,6,  9  Sc.  wid,  7  would,  8- 
Sc.  and  dial,  wud),  4-  wood.  [OE.  wid=  OHG. 
ivuot  (in  ferwuot  raging,  frantic),  ON.  6Sr,  Goth. 
w6d-,  *wops  possessed  (cf.  OHG.,  MHG.  wtiot,  G. 
WHt  rage) ;  f.  Teut.  woi-  (to  which  belong  also  OE. 
mSp  song,  sound,  ON.  Hr  poetry,  and  Wodin)  :— 
Indo-Eur.  wdt-,  represented  by  L.  votes  seer,  poet, 
Olr.  fiith  poet,  W.  gwawd  song  of  praise,  the 
fundamental  meaning  being  '  to  be  excited  or  in- 
spired". From  the  mutated  stem  are  OE.  wSdt 
mad,  lultan  Wedk  v.,  widen  in  Wedenokpa', 
WiDDEiTDREAM.  The  form  oolhe  is  from  Scand. 
Compounds  are  Brain-wood,  Red- wood  a.] 

1.  Out  of  one's  mind,  insane,  lunatic:  =MADa.  i. 

C7»5  Corpus  Glass.  (Hessels)  E  249  Efilenticus,  woda, 
ciooo  Ags.  Gasp.  John  x.  21  Ne  synt  na  fis  wodes  tnannes 
word.  CHOC  Orhik  15506  He  draf  ut  off  wode  menn 
Deflcss.  1303  R.  Brunns  Handt.  Synne  11026  A  wode 
man  touched  on  hys  bsre, . .  And  a-none  he  hadde  botenyng. 
c  i«o  WjV/.  Paleme  554  3'f  >  told  him  treuli  my  tene  . .  He 
wold  wene  i  were  wod.  c  1430  Hymns  Viigin  (1867)  46 
Woode  men,  he  3eue(>  hem  t>er  myrxle.  And  malu|>  mesels 
hool.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xL  334  His  folke  sail  no  ferre  Yf 
he  go  welland  woode.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  3^2/2  Oothe, 
or  woode,  amens.  1540  Hyrde  Ir.  I'ives' Instr.Chr.  Worn. 
(i59»)  G,  They  bee  bitten  of  the  wood  dog  the  devil,  &  bo 
fallen  wood  themselves.  1S7«  Hatir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxviii. 
loi  Anis  wod  and  ay  the  war.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  1.  iv.  34 
Through  vnaduized  rashnesse  woxen  wood.  1^  Skene 
Reg.  Maj.  82  b,  Gif  any  man  is  Lunatick,  woodde,  or  furious, 
with  space  of  manifest  wit  and  judgement  betwix  ilk  time. 
I«»7  J-  Tavlor  (Water  V.)Arma,io  D  i  b.  In  the  North  parts 
of  England, ..  when  they  thinke  that  a  man  ii  distracted  or 
frenzy,  they  will  say  the  man  is  Wood.  1724  RA.viSAy  Tea-t. 
Misc.  (1733)  I.  86  The  wife  was  wood,  and  out  o'  her  wit. 
c  '73f>  —  Beily  ti  Kate  iv.  That 's  like  to  put  us  wood. 
18x6  Scott  Old  Mori,  xxxvii.  Some  folk  say,  that  pride  and 
ai^er  hae  driven  him  clean  wud.  1838  Craven  Gloss., 
trofd.  mad,  rhyming  with /bod.  This  word  is  rarely  used. 
1S43  Lvttom  Last  Bar.  i.  ix.  Am  I  dement !  Stark  wode  1 

b.  Of  a  dog  or  other  beast :  Rabid :  =  Mado.  6. 
« looo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  4  Wi3  woden  hundes  slite.  130S 
Trevisa  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  xii.  iv.  (ToIIem.  MS.),  [Honey] 
hele|>  |>e  bitynge  of  a  wood  hounde.  148X  Caxton  Reynard 
xviii.  (Arb.)  44  Ye  sawe  neuer  wood  dogges  do  more  harme. 
IS49  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  57  Quhen  it  [sc.  the  dog-star]  ringis  in 
our  bemispere,  than  dogis  ar  in  dangeir  to  ryn  vod.  1551 
Turner  Herbal  1.  B  v,  Garlyke . .  is  good  agaynst  the  bitinges 
of  madd  or  weod  beastes.  1608  Melrose  Regality  Rec. 
(S-H.S.  1914)  60  Scho  {sc.  a  mare]  ran  woid  and  drouneit 
hlnelf  in  Tueid.  1610  Fletcher  Faith/.  Skeph.  w.  Bitten 
by  a  wood-Dogs  venom'd  tooth.  1733  Culross  Town  Rec. 
(MS.),  There  has  been  some  wood  dogs  going  through  the 
town.  1856  G.  Henderson  Pop.  Rhymes  58  The  bull  ran 
wud.  a  1S69  Spence  Braes  0/ Carse  (1898)  x8i  The  dog  ran 
wud  that  baikit  at  her. 

O.  In  phr.  of  comparison,  often  expressing  fury 
or  violence  (cf.  3) :  e.g.  as  {if)  he  (etc.)  were 
wood;  as  or  like  wood  (cf.  Mad  a.  i  c). 

ciaao  Bestiary  338  We  brennen  in  mod.  And  wurSen  so 
we  weren  wod.  c  X300  HalvLik  508  Starinde  als  he  were 
wod.  1340  Ayenb.  140  Hi  yerne(>  hi  IheapeJ)  asc  wode. 
c  x4ao  Ckrou.  Vilod.  3859  He  cryedde  &  rorede  as  |>aw  he 
were  wode.  a  m^  Knt.de  la  7V«»- xxviii,They..beganne 
to  crye  lyke  wode  folke.  c  1460  Play  Sacram.  403  in  Ao«- 
Cycle  Myst.  PLiys  (1909I  70  Yt  bledyth  as  yt  were  woode, 
I  wys.  a  X510  Douglas  K.  Hart  i.  224  Thai  preik,  thai 
prance,  as  princis  that  war  woude.  ij68  T.  Howell  Newe 
.Sonets  (1879)  tax  From  me  he  fled  as  woode.  ijgx  Shaks. 
Two  Gent.  IL  iii.  30  Like  a  would  woman.  1647  H.  More 
Song  of  .Soul  I.  If.  xciii,  Thou..rav'st  as  thou  wert  wood. 
1711  Ramsay  To  Earl  Dalhousie  13  Some  like  to.  .gar  the 
Courser  rin  like  wood. 

d.  With  qualification,  as  half,  near  {nigh),  worse 
than,  etc.,  the  combined  phrase  becoming  virtually 
equivalent  to  one  of  the  derived  senses  below. 

1197  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  3840  He  was  ney  uor  wra^Jie  wod. 
c  X3SO  IVill.  Palerne  36  He  gan  to  berke  on  bat  barn  pat 
It  wax  neij  of  his  witt  wod  for  fere.  14..  Childk.  "Jesusixx 
in  Horstm.  Altingl.  Leg.  (1878)  113  Frawdys  was  wroj>e  & 
nydel  ode  [r/.r.  nerehanJe  wode).  c  144a  Gesta  Row.  xxvi. 
99  pe  knight  was  halfe  woode  for  wo.  c  1470  Henry  ll'ai- 
lace  VI.  4x3  In  propyr  ire  he  wox  ner  wode  for  teyne. 

a.  Going  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds ;  utterly 
senseless ;  extremely  rash  or  reckless,  wild  ;  vehe- 
mently excited  :    =  Mad  a.  2,  4,  7. 

CMC  iELFT!Bi>  .Soli/.  August.  (1922)  25  Hwa  isSwa  wod  bast 
he  dyrre  cwcSan  )>:et  God  ne  se  aece  ?  c  xaoj  Lay.  X714  Swa 
wod  he  was  to  fehte.  ami  Ancr.  R.  120  pet  tu  schalt 
demen  >i  suluen  wod,  |>o  t>u  t>er  touward  bouhtest.  X340 
Hampole  /v.  Consc.  99  pat  man  may  be  halden  wode,  pat 
cAescs  (,e  ille  and  leves  \k  gude.  ?a  1366  Chaucer  Rom. 
Rose  203  Coueitise  is  cuere  wode,  To  gripen  other  folkis 
gode.  iMoGowERCoa^l.  164  Aweiehe  fledde. .  As  he  that 
was  for  love  wod.  ^1400  Pride  0/  Li/e  499  in  Non-Cycle 
V  OL.  A.. 
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Myst.  Plays  104  Be  he  so  hardy  or  so  wode  In  his  londe  to 
%>'"='  ^"=  '"o'  se  his  herte  blode.  c  1430  Lvdg.  Min.  Poems 
"^ift  '  ^^  ^  woode  wisdom,  and  a  wise  woodenesse. 
I43S  MisYN  Fire  0/ Love  n.  viii.  Bg  Wode  luste,  made  lufe. 
1509  Barclay  Shyp  0/ Fotys  (1874)  I.  n6  Whiche  of  theyr 
myndes  ar  so  blynde  and  wode  And  so  reted  in  theyr  errour 
and  foly.  1579  Spenser  Shefh.  Cal.  Mar.  55  Thelf  was  so 
wanton  and  so  wood.  XS84  Jlfirr.  Mag.  26  b,  Incontinent 
desire  maketh  him  wood  of  their  socieiie.  1617  Collins 
J  J  V'  ■^^  "■  ^  ^'3  Vnles  you  wil  be  so  wood  now,  as  to 
adde  brutish  Ubiquitisme,  to  your  barbarous  Cyclopisme. 
a  X708  T.  Ward  Fng.  Re/.  14  What  sees  he  in  her,  he's  so 
wood  for?  18x8  Scott  Rob  Roy  xiv,  'Jhe  folk  in  Lunnun 
are  a  clean  wud  about  this  bit  job.  1895  Crockett  Men  0/ 
Moss-Hags  hv.  382  The  lassie's  gane  wud  1  There's  nae 
reason  in  her, 

^  b.  Used  inaccurately  to  render  h.furialis. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden.{Ro\U)  1. 197  In  bat  lond  is  a  lake 
wonderful  and  wood  [L./urialis],  for  who  J^at  drynkeb  >erof 
he  schal  brenne  in  woodnesse  of  leccherie. 
_  3.    a.    Extremely   fierce    or   violent,    ferocious ; 
irascible,  passionate. 

ffxajs  Ancr.  R.  65  Monie  cume3..ischrud  mid  lombes 
fleose,  &  beo3  wode  wulues.  1340  Hampole  /'r.  Consc.  2224 
Als  wode  lyons  bai  sal  ban  fare.  X43S  MisvN  Fire  of  Love 
II.  viil.  89  A  scheep  cled  in  foxis  skyn,  &  a  dowe  wodar  ben 
any  wode  best,  c  1480  Henevson  Cock  ^  Fox  195  A  nyce 
proud  man,  void  and  vaneglorious.  1538  Starkey  England 
(1878)  x2  Ther  ys  no  best,  .so  wyld,  oode,  or  cruel,  but  to 
man  by  wysdom  he  ys  subduyd.  1556  Lauder  Tractate  0/ 
Kyngis  286  5e  sulde  nocht  chuse  vnto  that  cure  Ane  Vino- 
lent  nor  wod  Pasture.  XS90  Barrough  Meth.  Phisick  1. 
xxvu.  (1596)  44  They  that  liaue  this  disease  \.sc.  mania)  be 
wood  &  vnruly  like  wilde  beasts.  1747  Upton  New  Canto 
Spenser's  F.  Q.  xxvi.  Guileful  Dissimulation,  and  pale  Fear, 
And  Dkscord  wood. 

b.  Violently  angry  or  irritated;  enraged,  furious. 

cxaos  Lay.  2189  H  umber  wes  swa  swiae  wod  for  al  bat 
lond  on  him  stod.  X197  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  5979  Suan..bo 
he  hurde  of  bis  cas  Made  him  wrob  &  wod  ynou.  c  1380 
WvcLiF  Wks.  (1880)  25  pei.  .ben  wode  jif  menspeken  treuly 
ajenst  here  cursed  synnes.  X4za  Yonce  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  229 
Tho  that  haue  a  brandynge  colure  like  the  lye  of  fyre, 
lightly  wexen  woode.  1481  Caxton  Godfrey  Ixvii.  112  The 
grete  stedes . .  becam  alle  araged  and  wood  for  thurst.  a  2540 
Barnes  IVks.  (1573)  282  Y«  more  it  is  preached  the  more 
they  grudge,  and  the  woodder  bee  they.  0x578  Lindesay 
{fhxolue:)Chron.Scot.('S:i'.'i.)  I.  i46Toquhomeschotumit 
about  witht  ane  wode  and  furieous  contienance.  1590  Shaks. 
Mids.  N.  11.  i.  192  Heere  am  I,  and  wood  within  this  wood, 
Because  I  cannot  meet  my  Hermia.  1654  Gavton  Pleas. 
Notes  IV.  xix.  267  Be  not  thou  wood  too,  nor  a  jot  inraged. 
168a  Shadwell  Lane.  IVitches  I,  Pray  now  do  not  say  ought 
to  my  Lady,  by  th'  Mass  who'l  be  e  en  stark  wood  an  who 
bears  on't.  1786  Burns  Sc.  Drink  xiii,  When  neebors  anger 
at  a  plea,  An'  just  as  wud  as  wud  can  be.  x8x6  Scott  Old 
Mort.  xUi,  Now  he 's  anes  wud  and  aye  waur,  and  roars  for 
revenge.  1858  Kincslev  Red  Kins  23  King  William  sterte 
up  wroth  and  wood. 

o.  transf.  of  rage,  pain,  etc.  (Cf.  Mado.  5.) 
x»97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  44x5  In  is  wod  rage  he  wende  Vor 
to  awreke  is  vncle  deb.  <  '374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iii.  met. 
II.  (1868)  68  pe  woode  wrabbes  of  hem.  iw  GowER  Conf. 
1.287  In  this  wilde  wode  peine.  aivxt-tpfVars  Alex.wfA 
par  is  na  wa  in  be  werd  to  be  wode  hunger,  c  1500  Lance- 
lot 269s  Thar  was  the  batell  furyous  and  woud.  1607  J. 
Carpenter  Flaine  Mans  Plough  103  To  execute.. against 
them  (in  his  wood  furie)  whatsoever  he  listeth. 

^.  fig.  of  inanimate  things,  as  the  sea,  wind, 
fire:  Violently  agitated;  '  furious ',<  raging '.  (Cf. 
Mad  a.  7  b.) 

«lxoo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1075  (MS.  D)  Seo  wode  sa;  &  se 
stranga  wind  hi  on  baet  land  awearp.  c  1330  Sir  Tristr.  37X 
pe  wawes  were  so  wode  Wib  winde.  CX386  Chaucer 
Miller's  T.  331  A  reyn..so  wilde  and  wood  That  half  so 
greet  was  neuere  Noees  flood,  c  X400  St.  Alexius  (Laud 
622)  59^  Wynde  aroos  wib  wood  rage.  1477  Norton  Ord. 
Alch.  VI.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  98  Flames  brenning  fierce  and 
woode.  149a  Caxton  Eneydos  x.  39  Temppestes  horrible 
of  the  woode  see.  a  1510  Douglas  K.  Hart  i.  75  About  the 
wall  thair  ran  ane  water  void,  Blak,  stinkand,  sowr,  and 
salt  as  is  the  sey.  X593  Q.  liLiz.  Boeth.  i.  met.  iv.  7  Wood 
Vesevus.  .that  burstz  out  his  smoky  fires. 

tB.  quasi-ii>.  (a)  madness;  (i)  in  iphr.  for  wood 
(see  Fob-  fref^  10),  '  like  mad  ',  madly,  furiously. 

c  X17J  xi  Paint  of  Hell  48  in  O.  E.  Misc.  148  Snaken  and 
neddren  slingeb  for  wod.  X297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  6201  per- 
uore  hii  flowe  vor  wod.  7  a  1366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  276 
She.. hath  such  wo,  whan  folk  doth  good,  That  nygh  she 
meltith  for  pure  wood,  r  1384  —  H.  Fame  111.  657  Lat  vs. . 
seme . .  That  wommen  louen  vs  for  wode.  X390  GowER  Conf. 
I.  286  Betwen  the  wawe of  wod  and  wroth  Into  hisdowhtres 
chambre  he  golh.  £^1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  5777  Out  of 
Witt  he  was  for  wode. 

+  C.  adv.  Madly,  frantically,  furiously  (chiefly 
in  wod  wroth).    Obs. 

"97  R-  Glouc.  (Rolls)  6x09  pe  king  knout  wib  bom  was 
bo  so  wod  wrob.  C1380  WvcLiF  iVks.  (1880)  5  5if  bei.. 
haten  and  ben  woode  wrob  with  men  bat  trewly  dispisen 
synne.  £1415  Engl.  Corn;.  Irel.  xxxviii.  94  The  knyght.. 
bytwene  twe  perylle :  on  on  halue,  be  wode-yernynge  watyr 
so  grysly ;  011  other  halue,  hys  fomen.  c  1430  Syr  Gener. 
(Roxb.)  40x3  The  king  of  kinges  quooke  woode  That  any 
shuld  be  bold..bettre  than  him  self  were,  a  15x3  Fabyan 
Chron.  VI  I.  (181  x)  515  The  more  the  Kynge  spake  for  the 
Englysshe  men,  the  more  woder  were  they  dysposyd  agayne 
them.  15x3  Douglas  yEneis  xii.  vii.  9  Wod  wroth  he 
worthis,  for  dy.sdene  and  dyspyte  'I'hat  he  ne  mycht  his  feris 
succur.  XS3S  Coverdale  Hosea  vii.  5  They  begynne  to  be 
wooiledroncken  thorow  wyne.  X569  Blague  Sch.  Conceytes 
94  The  pacicnt  hearing  this.. was  wood  angrie,  and  com- 
maunded  all  y«  Phisitians  to  be  put  out  of  doores.  x6oi 
Dent  Pathw.  Heaven  (1831)  142  They  are  so  extraordinarily 
enamoured . .  and  are  so  wood-mad  of  it,  that  they  will  have  it. 

D.  Comb. :  f  wood-like  a.  =  Woodlt  a. ; 
t  woodsek  [Sick  a.],  mad.    See  also  Woodman  2. 

1578  T.  Proctor  Gorg.  Gallery  O  iv  b,  Wherwith  distrest 
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with  "woodlike  rage,  the(sel  words  he  out  abrade,  ctoa 
W.€RFERTH  tr  Gregory's  Dial.  (,900)  135  pa  WKs  jelaided 
?°  ,.Y  ,,??f "^  '"•'■•  "fdendseoca]  man  to . .  Benedicte.  14 . . 
in  Wr.-Wulcker  595/25  Meger,  wode  sek. 

■{yf00A.,v.^  Obs.  Also  4-5  wode.  [f.  prec.l 
intr.  To  go  mad  ;  to  rave,  rage  (also /fe). 

<:x374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  met.  iii.  (1868)  123  pouj  bei  ne 
anoye  nat  be  body,  jitte  vices  wooden  to  distroien  men  by 
wounde  of  boujt.  C1386  —  Sec.  Nun's  T.  467  He  stareth 
and  he  woodeth  in  his  Aduertence.  X390  Cower  Conf  I. 
282  Whan  I  ne  may  my  ladi  se.  The  more  I  am  redy  to 
wrathtlie,..!  wode  as  doth  the  wylde  Se.  <r  X430  Pilgr 
LyfManhode  I.  cxvi.  (1869)  61  Deth  is  a  beste  so  wylde  that 
who  so  seeth  it  he  woodeth.  c  1440  Ipomydon  1x44  The 
kynge.  .began  to  wode.  That  his  knyghtes bore  downe  were. 

Wood  (wud),  v^  [f.  Wood  sb^  (Cf.  OE. 
wudian  to  fell  wood.)] 

I.  1 1-  trans.  To  surround  with  or  inclose  in 
a  wood  or  trees ;  refl.  and  intr,  to  hide  or  take 
refuge  in  a  wood.    Obs. 

xs^in  Lett.  Suptr.  Monast.  (Camden)  195  The  howse.. 
ys  metely  wodeyd  in  hege  rowys.  a  1589  R,  Lane  in 
Hakluyt's  Voy.  74t  The  Sauages.  .betookc  themselues  to 
flight;  we.. followed  for  a  smal  time  after  them,  who  had 
wooded  themselues  we  know  not  where.  1645  City  Alarum 
X3  We  should  not  tread  those  Mazes  of  fortune,  wherein  we 
have  often  wooded. 

2.  trans.  To  cover  (land)  with  wood,  as  trees  ;  to 
plant  with  trees,  convert  into  woodland. 

In  this  sense  a  back-formation  from  Wooded^/,  a.,  q.v. 
for  earlier  quots. ;  cf.  also  Wooding  2. 

1807  SouTHEY  Espriella's  Lett,  xxxiv.  (1808)  II.  36,  I  was 
delignted  with  the  fine  pear-trees  which  wooded  the  country. 
x8a8  Steuart  Planter's  Guide  (ed.  2)  10  Transplanting  could 
do  this;.. an  entire  Park  could  be  thus  wooded  at  once. 
1896  HowELLS  Impressions  ^  Exp.  6  The  primeval  forests 
densely  wooding  the  vast  levels. 

n.  3.  a.  trans.  To  supply  with  wood  for  fuel ; 
to  load  (a  vessel)  with  wood. 

i6z8  in  Foster  Ettgl.  Factories  India  (1009)  III.  260  Wee 
woodded  and  ballasted  our  shipps.  17x3  E.  Cooke  Voy.  S. 
Sea  117  This  Island  where  we  careen'd,  wooded,  water'd, 
and  fitted  our  Ships.  ^  1748  Anson's  Voy.  I.  v.  42  Our  next 
employment  was  wooding  and  watering  our  squadron.  1804 
Nelson  22  Mar.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  V.  471  Seahorse 
being  in  want  of  wood,  to  be  ordered. .to  the  Island  of 
Asinara,  to  cut  wood,  for  which  purpose  she  may  remain 
forty-eight  hours.  In  much  less  time  the  Victory  could  be 
wooded.  1901  Lennox  fames  Chalmers  x.  72  '1  he  people 
belped  in  wooding  the  vessel. 

D.  intr.  To  procure  or  take  in  a  supply  of  wood 
for  fuel.     Also  (in  mod.  use)  with  up. 

1630  Capt.  J.  Smith  Tram.  St  Adv.  11.  57  In  this  Httle  He 
of  Mevis,..!  have  remained,  .to  wod  and  water  and  refresh 
my  men.  x^ae  Shelvocke  Voy.  round  World  76  In  this 
river  I  imagined  we  might  wood  and  water.  1856  Olmsted 
Slave^  States  369  Soon  after  leaving,  we  passed  the  Zephyr, 
wooding-up:  an  hour  later,  our  own  boat  was  run  to  the 
bank, .  .and  we  also  commenced  wooding.  189X  C.  Roberts 
Adrift  Arner.a20  We  went  on  down  the  river,  ..stopping., 
occasionally  to  '  wood  up ',  as  taking  in  fuel  was  termed. 
sgax  W.  P.  Living.stone  Laws  of  Liringstonia  56  The  vessel 
was  wooding . .  with  rosemary  and  ebony  logs. 

4.  Bowls.    To  be  wooded:  see  quot. 

1897  Eticycl.  Sport  1. 1 30/2  The  jack  is  said  to  be '  wooded ' 
when  surrounded  by  bowls. 

5.  trans.  To  furnish  with  a  wooden  support ;  to 
prop  with  wood. 

X9X8  Glasgow  Her.  14  June  6  Simpson  wooded  the  place  [in 
a  coal-mine]  temporarily,  in  ordef.. to  prevent  a  further  fall. 
Wood,  obs.  form  of  Woad. 
fWoodage.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  Wood  .ri5.l -t- -age.] 

16x1  Cotgr.,  Lignnde,  wooddage;  prouision  of  wood. 

Woo 'd-ash,//. -ashes.  [Wooof^.i,  Ash j*.2] 
The  ash  or  ashes  of  burnt  wood. 

X748  Anson's  Voy.  11.  ii.  135  This  oil  served  .  .,when  mixed 
with  wood-ashes,  to  supply  the  use  of  tallow.  1836  C 
Wordsworth  Athens  v,  (1855)  26  Kneading  some  cakes  to 
be  placed  among  the  wood-ashes  of  the  fire,  and  baked. 
1884  Littelts  Living  Age  659  Natives  who  had  rubbed 
themselves  with  wood-ash  until  their  complexions  were  '  the 
color  of  slate-pencil '. 

U  See  WoAD-ASHES. 

Wood-bill  (wu-dbil).  [OE.  wudubilil:  see 
Wood  ii.l  and  Bill  ji.l]  An  implement  used  for 
cutting  wood,  pruning,  etc.  :  =  Bill  sb.^  4. 

cjxs  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  F  48  Falcastrum,  wudubtl. 
^890  W«RFERTH  tr.  Gregory's  Dial.  (1900)  1x3  Sume  dze^e 
sealde  he  him  iren^eloman,  bset  is  haten  wudubill.  1356  in 
Riley  Mem.  Lond.  (1868)  284,  3  twybilles,  3  wodbilles.  1485 
in  Ripon  Ch.  Acts  (Surtees)  373,  j  wodbiil.  1660  Bi-OUNT 
Boscobel  I.  (1680)  44  His  Name  was  agreed  to  be  Wil-Jones, 
and  His  arms  a  wood-Bill.  1788  Cowpek  Let.  28  July,  The 
axe  and  the  woodbill.. have,  .been  constantly  employed. 

Woodbine  (wu-dbsin),  woodbind  (-bsind). 
Forms :  see  Wood  sb.'^ :  a.  i  -bind,  -bend,  1-6 
-binde,  4-7  -bynde,  5  -bende,  5-6  -bynd,  6— 
woodbind;  /3.  6-byne,-bin,(9i/«a/.wid(d)bin), 
6- woodbine.  (Also  with  hyphen,  formerly  occas. 
as  two  words.)  [OE.  wudubind,  -binde,  also  -bend, 
f.  wt4du  Wood  sb\  -f  root  of  Bind  v.  {bend-,  band-); 
cf.  Da.  vedbende  ivy,  and,  for  the  second  element, 
Withbind.  For  tlie  loss  of  final  d  cf.  line  for 
lind,  rine  for  rind. 

Similar  formations  are  OE.  rviduwinde  '  volvola  *, '  edera ', 
*viburna', 'convolvulus',  w/Vwi/«rf/tf 'involuco',  ON.  vii- 
vindill  ivy,  Norw.  vi{d)vendel,  vivendel,  vibendel  'capri- 
folium '.] 

1.  A  name  for  various  plants  of  a  climbing  habit ; 
in  early  use  (later  only  dial.),  convolvulus  and  ivy ; 
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now  chiefly  {l/.S.)  the  Virginia  Creeper  Jm/^- 
lopsis  quinqu^oliay  and  the  West  Indian  Ipomcea 
tuberosa  (Spanish  Woodbine). 

«.  c  87s  Erfvrt  GUu.  1059  Voivoia^  uuidubindac  IHd. 
1082  Ktrt»nw»jw,  uuidubindac  ^950  Lindisf.  Gosfr.  Mark 
i.  6  Wudu  hunis  J«t  waexes  on  wudu  binde  \Rushvj.  wude- 
bendumj.  c  1000  Sax.  Ltech<i.  I.  303  Jenun  bysse  wyrte 
wyntnimau  J>e  man  capparis  &  o>rum  naman  wudubend 
bat^  Ibid.  II.  34  W>tc  cajsealfe  wudubmdes  leaf,  cioyj 
V*c.  in  Wr-Wulckcr  418/25  Htdera  nigra^  wudubind. 
eocWfis.  c  14*5 1  r.  A  rdeme's  TrttU,  Fistula^  etc.  30  Recipe— 
be  Iu\-se  of  smalache  or  mcrcb,  wormode, ..  petite  consoude, 
wodbynd.  I5«S  Gr.:ie  Herbal  cccclxvii.  {i5a9)  Aaivb.Z^tf 
VoluhUis.  Woodbynde.  is6»  Pilkisgton  Expos.  Abdyas 
Pref.  Aaiij,  The  woodbinde.  .ctimbcs  vp  &  spreades  it  selfe 
ouer  all  the  branches,  vnto  it  haue  ouergrowen  and  kylled 
the  hole  tree.  156*  Bullein  Bulwark^  Bk.  SimpUs  (1579) 
ax  b.  This  is  called  H<Uin£,  Smilax,  or  Campenella,  or  the 
Bell  Wodbinde.  1570  Buchanan  ChamaeUoH  Wks._{S.T.S.) 
44  As  ye  wod  bind  clymeth  on  ye  oik  and  syne  with  tyme 
distroyis  ye  tre.  1597  Gekarde  Herbal  Table  Eng.  Names, 
Blew  Woodbind,  or  ladies  bower.  16x4  Capt.  J.  Smith  Vir. 
Cittia  V.  170  A  kinde  of  Wood-bind . .  which  runnes  vpon  trees, 
twining  it  selfe  like  a  Vine:  the  fruit.. eaten  worketh..in 
the  nature  of  a  purge.  i6as  Gordon  Pharmaco-pinax  11 
BaccxHedtrx.  Berries  of  Wood- bind.  1760  J.Lez/ ftira^i, 
Bot.  App.  332  Woodbind,  Spanish,  ipomoea. 

p.  1573  TussER  /fusif.  (1878)  97  Nccessarie  herbes  to  growe 
in  the  garden  for  Physick.  ..  23  Stitchwort.  24  Valerian. 
25  Woodbine.  1846-50  A.  Wood  Ciass-bk.  Bot.  212  Ampe- 
lepsis  guinguefoiia.  .hss  long  been  cultivated  as  a  covering 
for  walls,  and  is  best  known  by  the  name  of  Woodbine. 

2.  «fJ/.  The  conamon  honeysuckle,  Lonicera  Peri- 
clynieniim,  a  climbing  shrub  with  pale  yellow  fra- 
grant flowers ;  also  extended  to  other  species,  as 
the  N.  American  L.  grata. 

a.  c  XJ65  Voc.  Plants  in  'Wr.-W\x\c'kcr5s6/ ^gMa/ersilua,  i. 
cfuut/oil^  i.  wudcbi[n]de.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iii.  1231 
As  abowte  a  tre. .  wry^  the  soote  wode  bynde.  a  1387  Sinon. 
Barik.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  14  Caprifolium^  wodebinde.  156a 
TusKEK  Herbal  ir.  82  Wodbynde  or  Honysuckle..windeth 
it  self  about  busshes.  1624-5  Shirlev  Sch,  Complement  11. 
(1631)  18  The  Honey  Wood-bind,  Circling  a  withered  Br^er. 
1776  R.Gravks  Euphrosyne  1. 159  See  1  how  that  woodbind 
round  the  door  And  lattice  blooms  I  1785  Martyn  Lett.  Bot. 
xvi.  {1794)  204  The  Woodbind  has .  .slender  trailing  branches, 
twining  round  the  boughs  of  trees. 

p.  1548  Elyot,  Periclymenon^  an  herbe  called  woodbyne, 
whiche  bearetb  the  honysuckle.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N,\\. 
i.  251, 1  know  abanke  where  the  wilde  tima  blowes,.  .Quite 
ouer-canoped  with  luscious  woodbine.  1637  Milton  Lycidas 
X46  The  Musk-rose,  and  the  well  attir'd  Woodbine.  1718 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to  Abbe  Conti  19  May,  The 
walls  are  in  the  nature  of  lattices;  and,  on  the  outside  of 
them,  vines  and  woodbines  planted,  1847-60  Darlington 
Anur.  Weeds  160  Agreeable  Lonicera.  wild  Honeysuckle. 
American  Woodbine.  1856  Miss  Mulock  John  Halifax  ix, 
There  was  a  yellow  jasmine  over  the  porch  at  one  front 
door,  and  a  woodbine  at  the  other. 

3.  altrib,  and  Comb, 

1588  Spenser  Virgils  Gnat  83  Others., brouze  the  wood- 
bine twigges.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  in,  i.  30  Beatrice.. 
Is  couched  in  the  wood-bine  couerture.  1599  Cutwode 
Caltha  Poet.  Ixxxiv.  C6b,  She  commeth  to  the  woodbind 
uee.  Ibid.  cxvi.  E  8,  She  goes  vnto  the  Woodbine  Tree. 
1704  Pope  Spring  97  Haste  to  yonder  woodbine  bow'rs. 
X713  Guardian  No.  125  To  taste  the  odours  of  the  wood- 
bine grove.  i7a7-46  Thomson  Summer  461  In  the  gelid 
caverns,  wood  bine- wrought.  1845  J.  E.  Carpenter  Poems 
^  Lyrics  93  The  cottage.  .With  porch — all  wood  bine- clad. 
x85s  Tennyson  Maud  i,  xxii.  i.  The  woodbine  spices  are 
wafted  abroad.  1895  R.  W.  Chambers  King  in  Yelloxv^ 
Street  of  Our  Lady  0/  Fields  ii.  (1909)  232  A  white  house 
and  woodbine -covered  piazza.  X908  [Eliz,  Fowler]  Betw, 
Trent  ^  AncJwlme  141  Across  a  woodbine  hedge. 
Hence  Woo'dlilued  (-baind)  «.,  overgrown  or 
adorned  with  woodbine. 

X7<^  Southey  yoati  0/ Arc  v.  104  The  woodbined  wall. 
x8os  *  CoTswoLD  Isvs  '  Lyra  Piscat,  109  Those  woodbined 
oriels. 

W00*d-*br0WH,  Also  3  wTadobrune,  4  wode- 
bron,  4-5  -broun,  6  (? erron.)  woodbroney.  [f. 
Wood  j^.i  6  -*•  Bbown.] 

t  L  The  herb  bugle,  Ajuga  reptans,  in  reference  to 
the  brownish  tint  of  the  leaves.    Obs. 

c  ia6s  Voc.  PlatUs  in  Wr.-Wulcker  554/7  Buglosa^  i.  bugle^ 
i.  wudebrune.     a  1387  Sinan,  Barthol,  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  13 
BuglOf  bugle,  i.  uodebroun. 
H  Glossing  l^.fraxinus  ash-tree. 
ax4oo  Stockh,  Med.  MS.  188  Hertwourt  or  wodebroun, 
J^\r)/axinus.    X597  Gerarde  Herbal  Suppl,  Woodbroney  is 
Fraxinus. 
2.  [partly  after  G.  holzbraun^  The  brown  colour 
characteristic  of  wood  (see  quot.  1805).  Also  as  adj. 
180S  T.  Weaver  Werner's  Ext.  Char  act.  Fossils  63  Wood- 
browa  is  a  very  pale  colour,  being  a  mixture  of  yellowish- 
brown  and   mucn  ashes-grey.      1839  Maccillivray  Brit. 
Birds  II.  367  The  wings  and  tail  wood-brown.     x866  Mrs. 
Whitney  Leslie  Goldthwaite  ii,  The  loveliest  balmoral  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life  !. .  Why,  you'll  look  like  a  hamadryad, 
all  in  these  wood-browns  ! 
Woodbury  (wn-dbsri).     The  name  of  Walter 
Bentley  Woodbury  (1834-1885),  inventor  of  many 
contrivances   connected   with    photography,   used 
attrib.  in   designations  of  processes  invented   by 
him,  as  Woodbury -gravure,  -process ;   esp.  Wood^ 
bnrytTpe  (wu'dbaritaiip)   [see  -type],  a  process 
in  which  a  design  on  a  film  of  gelatine,  obtained 
from  a  photographic  negative,  is  transferred   by 
heavy  pressure  to  a  metal  plate  from  which  it  may 
be  printed  ;  a  print  thus  produced  ;  also  attrib, 
1869  Photogr.  Jml,  16  Jan.  21S/2  The  Woodbury  Type 
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Company.  187J  Woodbury  Patent  Specif.  4  Dec,  in  Ure^s 
Diet.  Arts  (ed.  7)  III.  565  The  ordinary  Woodbury  printing- 
press.  187s  tr.  VogeCs  Chem.  Light  xv.  245  Woodbury 
printing.  1878  Abney  Treat.  Photogr.  174  The  Woodbury- 
type  process.  i88r  Athenmum  22  Jan.  134/1  This  book. .is 
illustrated  by  Woodburytype  reproductions  of  contemporary 
views  of  the  Tower  of  London.  i88i  iVa/w«(N.Y.)XXXlI. 
319  A  two-page  Woodburytype  of  a  Caxton  eaten.. by  book- 
worms. 189a  HazelVs  Annual  559  It  is  an  improvement 
upon  the  well  known  Woodbury  process,  and  has  been  given 
the  name  of  Woodbury-gravure. 

Wood-carne,  -cerne,  obs.  ff.  Wood-kern, 

Woodchat  (wu-ditjset).  [First  found  in  a  post- 
humous work  of  Ray's  (see  first  quot.),  where  it 
appears  to  be  for  *wood'Cat,  a  literal  rendering  of 
G.  waldkatze  (Naumann)  or  waldkater  (Brehm)  : 
thus  not  connected  with  Chat  sb.'^'\  A  species  of 
shrike,  Lanius  rutHus  {rufus,  or  auriculatus),  a 
rare  summer  visitor  to  England;  also  called 
woodchat-shrike. 

tf  1705  V.K^  Synops.  Meth.  Av.  (1713)  19  The  lesser  Ash- 
coloured  Butcher-bird  with  a  white  Spot  on  each  Shoulder : 
The  Wood-chat,  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  136  The  wood- 
chat  resembles  the  [red  backed  butcher-bird)  except  jn  the 
colour  of  the  back,  which  is  brown)  and  not  red  as  in  the 
other.  X781  Latham  Syn.  Birds  1. 1. 169  Wood  chat  shrike. 
La  Pie-griesche  rousse.  186a  Wood  lllustr.  Nat.  Hist.  II. 
376  The  Woodchat  Shrike  lias  occasionally  but  very  rarely 
been  found  in  England.  1894  Newton  Diet.  Birds  S^s  The 
Woodchat, .  .with  a  bright  bay  crown  and  nape,  and  the  rest 
of  its  plumage  black,  grey  and  white. 

WoocLclLIlck  (wu*d|tj>?k).  [Alteration,  by  asso- 
ciation with  Wood  sb.  l,  of  American  Indian  name  : 
cf.  Cree  wuchak  ( Watkins) ,  otchock  (J.  Richardson), 
W^EJACK.]  A  common  N.  American  species  of  mar- 
mot, Arctomys  moftax^  of  a  large  stout  form,  which 
burrows  in  the  ground,  and  hibernates  in  winter. 

X689  in  Hist.  Coll.  Essex  Inst.  (Mass.)  IV.  236/1  A  parcell 
of  meadow  commonly  called  Woodchuck  meadow.  1778 
J.  Carver  Trav.  N.  Amer.  xviiL  454  The  ^yoodchuck  is  a 
ground  animal  of  the  fur  kind,  about  the  size  of  a  martin. 
1819  Warden  Acc.  U.  S.  I.  225  Marmot  of  Maryland, 
A  rctomys  monax, . .  known  by  the  names  of  woodchuck  and 
ground  hog.  1855  Longf.  Hiaw.  vi.  125  O'er  these  logs  we 
cannot  clamber ;  Not  a  woodchuck  could  get  through  them. 
a  1864  Hawthorne  Septimins  (1883)  230  Caverns  which  they 
had  dug  out  for  their  shelter,  like  swallows  and  woodchucks. 

Woo'd-coal. 

1,  Charcoal  obtained  from  wood;  with^/.,apiece 
of  this  :   -  Coal  sb.  4.    arck.  or  Hist. 

1653  [see  Coal  sb,  4].  1727  [Dorrington]  Philip  Quarll 
(1816)  14  In  both.. places  appeared  to  have  been  fire  made 
..by  wood  coals.  1855  Browning  Fra  Lifpo  38  It's  not 
your  chance  to  have  a  bit  of  chalk,  A  wood-coal  or  the  like  7 

2.  =  Lignite. 

1799  KiRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  348  Coal.. is  often.. found  under 
basalt: — Wood  coal  is  sometimes  found  under  both.  1830 
Hebschel  Study  Nat.  Phil.  1.  iii.  (1851)  45  Thin  seams,  .of 
fossil-wood  and  wood-coal. 

Hence  f  Woo'd-coa:ler,  -collier,  a  maker  of  or 
dealer  in  *  wood-coal'  (sense  i)  :   =  Collier  i,  2. 

1600  West  Riding  Sessions  Rolls  (Yorks.  Rec.  Sen  III.) 
216  Robertus  Scoorer  nuper  de  Emiey. .  wooddcoUier,  1659 
in  Marshall  Fdivinstow  Reg,  (1S91J  32  Elizabeth  Childe 
wood  coallers  wife.  1708  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  4447/4  Richard 
Badily,  a  Wood-CoUier. 

Woodcock  (wu'dkf7k),  sb.  Forms  :  see  Wood 
sb^-  and  Cock  sb?- ;  also  2-3  wide  cok,  4-5  wode- 
koe,  5  -kok,  wodkoke,  6wodkooe,  6r.  wideoik. 
[Late  OE.  wudu-,  wudecocic,  f.  Wood  sb."^  and 
Cock  sb.^  Appears  in  OF.  as  kuitecox,  ivitecoSj 
videcosy  etc.,  and  in  Norman  dial,  as  videcoq,"] 

1.  A  migratory  bird,  Scolopax  rusticula,  allied 
to  the  snipe,  common  in  Europe  and  the  British 
Islands,  having  a  long  bill,  large  eyes,  and  varie- 
gated plumage,  and  much  esteemed  as  food.  Also, 
the  allied  Philohela  minor  of  N.  America,  similar 
in  appearance  and  habits  but  smaller. 

Properly  denoting  the  male  bird,  but  commonly  applied 
to  both  sexes;  cf.  Wood-hen  i.  In  sportsman's  use  with 
collective  pi.  ivoodcock ;  ci.  grouse,  snipe,  teal,  etc. 

c  1050  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  258/5  Acega,  wuducoc  a ttoo 
Gloss,  ibid.  132/20  Aceta,  snite,  7iel  wudecocc.  1*73  Liber 
Cust.  (Rolls)  82,  ii  wodecokes  pro  iii  obolis.  1321  loi'd.  304 
Le  bonwidecoke  pur  i  denier.  1 1325  (J^iJ^i.  W.deBibbesiv. 
in  Wright  Voc.  164  Un  arscye  [gloss  a  wode-koc].  Ilnd.  174 
Assez  Q^loss  wodekok].  1347  Durham  Acc,  Rolls  (Surtees) 
41,  ix  plnuers,  ij  Wodekokes.  c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1863) 
3S  po  crane  schalle..be.  .Dra3un  at  \>o  syde  as  wodcockis. 
X486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Hawking  d  i,  The  wodecok  is  com- 
borous  to  sle:  bot  if  ther  be  crafte.  1533  Elyot  Cast. 
Helthe  (1530)  30  Woodcockes,  are  of  a  good  temperaunce, 
and  metely  lyghte  in  dyMStion.  1538  Burgh  Rcc.  Edinh. 
(1871)  II.  92  A  mure  fowTe  viij  d,  a  wideoik  viij  d.  1658  in 
10th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  i.  ^8  Send  to  the  fouller 
and  sie  if  he  can  get  moor  fowles  or  pUvers  or  partridges  or 
woodcokis.  1700  T.  Brown  tr.  Fresnys  A  inusein.  a8  Mayors 
and  Woodcocks  come  in  about  Michaelmas.  1768  Pknnant 
Brit.  Zool.  II.  348  Woodcocks  generally  arrive  here  in  flocks. 
X819  Byron  Juan  11.  Ixvii,  He  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks, 
upon  suction.  187a  Coues  N.  Amer.  Birds  240  In  wood- 
cock and  true  snipe . .  the  eye.  .is  placed  far  back  and  high 
up.  1902  Buchan  Watcher  by  Threshold  152  The  wood* 
cock  are  notoriously  late. 

b.  Applied  to  other  birds. 
[a)  Local  name  for  the  pileated  woodpecker  of  N.  America, 
also  called  log-cock,      {b)  Little  ivoodcock :    =  woodcock- 
snipe  (see  4).     (c)  Sea  woodcock :  see  Sea  sb.  23  c. 

a  1813  A.  Wilson  Foresters  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  228  Crested 
wood-cocks  hammer  from  on  high.  1885  Swainson  Prov. 
Names  Birds  191  Great  Snipe  {Gallinago  way't^r) ..  Little 
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woodcock,  Woodcock  snipe  (Ireland).     x888  G.  TbumbuU. 
Bird  Names  151. 

2.  In  allusive  use  (from  the  ease  with  which  the 
woodcock  is  taken  in  a  snare  or  net),  in  reference 
to  capture  by  some  trickery,  or  as  a  type  of  gulli- 
bility or  folly ;  hence  applied  to  a  person  :  a  fool, 
simpleton,  dupe.    Obs.  or  arch. 

€  1430  Lvixi.  in  Pol.  Rel.  <5-  L.  Poems  (1903)  48  With  wod- 
cokkes,  lerne  for  to  dare,  a  1500-34  Cov.  Corp.  Christi  PI. 
ii.  432  For,  dame,  woU  i  neuer  vast  my  wytiis,  To  wayte  or 
pry  where  the  wodkoce  syttis.  1533  Moke  Debell.  Salem 
Wks.  958/2  As  though  he  trusted  that  all  the  worlde  wer 
woodcockes  saue  himselfe.  1579  Gosson  Sch.  Abuse  Apol. 
(Arb.)  72  Cupide  sets  vpp  a  .Springe  for  Woodcockes,  which 
are  entangled  ere  they  descrie  the  line.  1601  Shaks.  Tivel. 
N,  u.  V.  92  Now  is  the  Woodcocke  neere  the  gin.  1645 
Milton  Colout,  Wks.  1851  IV.  376  This  most  incogitant 
woodcock.  1654  T.  Washbourne  Div.  Poems  i  Or  like  the 
Wood-cock  hide  their  heads,  and  then,  'Cause  they  see 
noi>e,  think  none  sees  them  agen.  1679  Hist.  Jetzer  25 
What  have  the  wise  Woodcocks  of  the  C5ounciI  to  do  with 
our  Affairs?  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  3.  2/2  That  he  shou'd 
not,  In  his  own  Trade  appear  a  Woodcock.  1828  Scott 
/'".  M.  Perth  xxxii.  Poor  woodcock,  thou  art  snared  !  18^7 
Tknuvsos  Harold  IJ.  ii,  We  hold  our  Saxon  woodcock  in 
the  springe,  But  he  begins  to  flutter. 

3.  Various  transferred  uses.  a.  =  wood€ock-shell 
(see  4) ;  more  fully  thorny  woodcock,  b.  A  variety  of 
apple,  c.  =  woodcock  soil  {%tt  /{).  d.  Scotch  wood- 
cock :  fancy  name  for  a  savoury  dish :  see  quot. 

a.  1815  S.  Brookes  Introd.  Conchol.  157  Woodcock, 
Murex  Haustellum.  1815  Burrow  Elem.  Conchol.  202 
Murex  Tribulus,  Thorny  Woodcock  or  Venus  Comb. 

b.  X700  NouRSE  Disc.  Benefits  Husb.  x.  148  The  Wood- 
cock is  a  fair  large  Apple,  and  produces  an  excellent  Cyder. 
X803  Trans. Soc.  Arts  XXI.  262  The  old  pauson,  woodcock, 
and  red  musk,  are  generally  large  apples. 

C.  1764  Museum  Rust.  III.  xlvii.  197  Our  soiis  are,  in 
general,  either  a  loam,  brick  earth,  or  woodcock,  and  under 
tbem  clay. 

d.  J879  Birmingham  Weekly  Post  24  May  1/4 'Scotch 
Woodcock',  .consists  of  hard  boiled  eggs  chopped  up,  mixed 
with.,  anchovy  sauce,  and  then  laid  on  slices  of  hot  buttered 
toast. 

4.  attrib,  and  Comb.y  as  woodcock-pie,  -shooting; 
woodcock  clay  ^  woodcock  soil',  woodcock-eye, 
=  Snap-hook  2;  woodcock-fish  =  Sxipe-pish  i ; 
woodcock-fly,  a  fly  used  by  anglers  (see  quot.)  ; 
woodcock  gun,  a  gun  used  for  shooting  wood- 
cocks; w^oodcock  owl,  a  local  name  for  the  short- 
eared  owl ;  woodcock('s)  pilot,  a  local  name  for 
the  golden-crested  wren  (see  quot.  1893)  ;  wood- 
cock-shell, one  of  several  species  oi Murex  having 
a  long  spout  resembling  a  woodcock's  bill ;  wood- 
cock-snipe, the  great  snipe,  Scolopax  major',  w^ood- 
cock  soil,  a  loose  soil  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  gravel ;  woodcock  wing,  {a)  the  wing 
of  ft  woodcock;  {b)  =  woodcock-Jiy. 

1780  VouNG  Tour  I  rel.  II.  8  A  bill. .which  is  wet  *wood- 
cock  clay.  1794  W.  Felton  Carriages  (1801)  II.  155  Having 
the  trace-rings,  .made  with  a  screw,  whereby  they  may  be 
changed,  and  *woodcock  eyes  substituted  in  their  place. 
1880-4  l^AY  Fishes  Gt.  Brit.  ^  Irel.  I.  250  Centriscus  scolo- 
pax..'Vhc  trumpet,  bellows-fish,  "woodcock  or  snipe-fish. 
1787  Best  Angling  (ed.  2)  24  Oakfly,  Ash-fly,  or  "Wood- 
cock'fly,  found  on  the  body  of  an  Oak  or  Ash . .  is  a  brownish 
fly  and  is  taken  from  the  beginning  of  Ma^  till  the  end  of 
August.  1858  Greener  Gunnery  -20$  If  making  *  woodcock 
guns,  less  elevation  is  required,  the  distance  of  shooting 
being  shorter.  1840  Maccillivray  Brit.  Birds  III.  461 
Asio  brachyotos.  The  Streaked  Tufted-Owl...* Woodcock 
Owl.  Mouse-hawk.  1598  Mucedorns  v.  ii.  86  Now  wee 
maie  goc  to  breakefast  with  a*woodcoke  pie.  1906  Westm. 
Gaz.  24  Dec.  ii/i  Woodcock-pie  is.. a  famous  Christmas 
dish  at  the  Palace.  1871  East  Anglian  IV.  n2  '* Wood- 
cock Pilot'.  1893  Newton  Diet.  Birds  368  The  bird  \sc. 
Golden-crested  Wren]  in  autumn  visits  the  cast  coast  in 
enormous  flocks, ..  they  are  well  known  to  the  fishermen  as 
*  Woodcock's  Pilots,'  from  their  generally  preceding  by  a 
few  days  the  advent  of  those  regular  immigrants.  1907 
Athenaeum  11  May  570/2  The  most  interesting  of  these  local 
terms  is  that  of '  woodcock  pilot  *,  by  which  the  goldcrest  is 
known  to  all  the  wild  fowlers.  1850  R.  G.  Gumming  Hunters 
Life  .S'.v^/r,  (1903)98/1  Taking  my  breakfast,  .with  as  much 
indiflference  as  if  I  were  going  *woodcock.shooting.  1885 
*Woodcock  snipe  [see  1  b],  1764  Young  in  Museum  Rust. 
III.  Ixiii.  2S4  Loose,  *woodcock,  brick-earth  soils.  1775 
N.  Kent  Hints  to  Gentl.  14  Woodcock-soil  generally  consists 
of  yellow,  or  white  clay,  with  a  mixture  of  gravel ;  is  seldom 
fruitful.  153s  LvNDESAY  Saiyre  3528  Except  God  make  me 
lichtcr  nor  ane  fedder,  Or  send  me  doun  gude  *Widcok 
wingts  to  flie.  x888  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  7  Apr.  6/1  A  bull  trout 
,  .succumbs  to  the  woodcock  wing. 

Hence  {nonce-wds.)  Woodoock  v,,  intr,  to  act 
like  a  woodcock  (see  quot.,  and  cf.  quot.  1654  in  3 
above);  Woo'dcockize  v.^  trans,  to  make  a  *  wood- 
cock '  of,  to  befool. 

1817  Maria  Edgeworth  Ormond  vi,  Like  all  cunning 
people,  he  *woodcocks — hides  his  head,  and  forgets  his  body 
can  be  seen.  161 1  Cotgr.,  Beccassi^  gulled,  abused,  '^wood- 
cockised,  made  a  woodcocke. 

Woodcraft  (wu'dkraft).  (Also  6^.5.  woods- 
craft  :  see  Wood  sbX  9  g.)  [f.  Wood  sb^  -f 
Cbaft  sb^ 

1,  Skill  in,  or  skilled  practice  of,  matters  per- 
taining to  woods  or  forests,  esp.  (in  early  use)  to 
the  chase ;  now  (chiefly  in  U.  S,  and  Colonial  use) 
applied  esp.  to  such  knowledge  of  forest  conditions 
as  enablesone  tomaintain  oneself  or  make  one*sway. 

13. .  Gaw,  ^  Gr,  Knt.  1605  A  wyjc  )>at  was  wys  vpoa  wod 
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craftez  To  vnlace  \ns  bor  lufly  big>'nnez,  ^1386  Chaucer 
Pr0/.  no  Of  woodecraft  wcl  koude  he  al  the  vsagc.A 
Forster  was  he, 

i8a3  Scott  Quentin  D.  U,  Thou  hast  begun  thy  woodcraft 
well.  183s  W.  Irving  Tour  Prairies  xxxiv,  One  or  two 
other  leaders  of  the  camp,  versed  in  woodcraft,  examined 
with  learned  eye  the  trees.  1870  Bret  Hartk  Idyl  of  Red 
Gk/cAWIcs.(i872)  58  When  he  had  built  a  fire  against  a  tree, 
and  had  shown  them  other  mysteries  of  wood-craft.  1800 
*R.  BoLDKEwooD*  Coh  Reformer  x^'Xyi^ .  .steering  straight 
in  a  country  without  a  landmark,  was  likely  to  bear  hard 
upon  his  woodcraft.  190J  S.  E.  White  Blazed  Trail  xviii, 
He  was  full  of  delight  over  everything  that  savored  of  the 
woods  or  woodscraft. 

2.  Skill  in  woodwork,  or  in  constructing  some- 
thing of  wood. 

1833  Mrs.  Browning  Prometh.  Bound  525  They.. Nor 
knew  to  build  a  house.  .With  wicketed  sides,  nor  any  wood- 
craft knew.  1891  E.  Peacock  A^.  Brendan  I.  viii.  127  The 
chief  carpenter  [has]  some  good  books  on  woodcraft. 

Woodcut  (wu-dkpt).  [f.  Wood  sb^  +  Cur  sb.^ 
31.]  A  design  cut  in  relief  on  a  block  of  wood, 
for  printing  from ;  a  print  or  impression  obtained 
from  this ;  a  wood -engraving.  (Formerly  more 
freq.  called  wooden  cutx  see  Wooden  a.  4.) 

166a  Evelyn  Chalcogr.  84  All  those  excellent  Wood  Cuts 
of  Hans  Schirstyn  and  Adam  Altorf.  i8t6  Ottley  Hist. 
Engraving  I.  102  The  wood-cuts,  which  constitute  what  are 
termed  the  old  blocl»;books.  1835  Dickens  Let,  to  Miss 
Hogarthf  A  new  publication,  .each  number  to  contain  four 
woodcuts.  1857  H.  Spencer  in  IVestm.  Rev,  Apr.  460  The 
woodcuts  of  the  Illustrated  London  News. 

attrib,  1865  Way  Promp.  Parv,  p.  xlv,  The  well-known 
wood-cut  device  used  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  1887  R.  R. 
BowKER  in  Harpers  Mag.  July  182/r  Charles  Knight's 
popular  illustrated  books.. again  revived  wood<cut  work. 

wood-cutter  (wu-dkr^tai). 

1.  One  who  cuts  wood;  one  wlio  cuts  do^vn  or 
fells  trees,  or  cuts  off  their  branches,  for  the  wood  ; 
a  wood-hewer. 

1774  Ptnnsylv.  Gas.  14  Dec  Suppl.  _a/3  Cross-cut,  pit, 
band,  woodcutters,  tennon,  and  a  variety  of  other  saws, 
1775  Lynch  in  Sparks  Corr,  Amer,  Rev.  (1853)  1.  84  Will 
it  be  right  to  keep  your  heroes  for  wood-cutters?  1837-43 
Hawthorne  Tivice-told  T.  {1851)  II.  ix.  laoThe  axe  of  the 
woodcutter  echoes  ..  in  the  forest.  1844  Dfckens  Mart. 
ChuM.  xxiii,  The  huts  of  the  wood-cutterS|  where  the  vessel 
stopped  for  fuel. 

2.  A  maker  of  woodcuts,  a  wood-engraver. 

xSax  T,  G.  Wainewright  Ess.  ^  Crit.  (1880)  104  Our  his- 
torical wood-cutters  have  thought  it  much  to  follow.. those 
lines  ready-pencilled  by  the  inventor  on  the  blocks.  X()a4 
Times  Lit.  Suppl.  12  June  365/2  Mr.  Maudslay  interpreting 
the  stone  carvings,  and  the  woodcutters  interpreting  Mr. 
Maudslay. 

Woo'd-cn-tting,  sK 

L  Wood-engraving.     Also  atlrib. 

17»3  Uearnes  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  VII.  381  Wood-cutting 
being  not  so  much  used  since  ingraving  came  up.  1871 
Alabaster  Wheel  of  Law  liv.  The  arts  of  printing  and 
woodcutting  have,  in  China  and  Japan,  made  books  very 
cheap.  18^  Atkeftaeunt  i  Mar.  281/2  Many  inequalities. . 
observed  in  the  output  of  woodcutting  ^17/^r^/f^. 

2.  The  action  or  employment  of  cutting  down 
trees  for  wood,  or  of  cutting  wood  with  saws  or 
other  appliances.     Also  attrib. 

187a  J.  Richards  Wood-working  Machines  32  Wood- 
cutting Machines.  1893  Rodway  Hand-hk.  Brit.  Guiana 
Wood-cutting  grants  are  obtainable.    1899  —  Guiana 

jlds  19  Now  and  again  he  did  a  iittle  wood-cutting. 

Wooddie,  -y,  -ish,  obs.  ff.  Woody,  Woodish. 

Wood-dove.  [Cf.  Du.  koutduif^  G.  holztaube^ 
M  WooD-piGEON.  Also  applied  to  certain  S.African 
birds  allied  to  this  (see  quot.  1875-84). 

c  1386  Chaucer  Sir  Thopas  59  The  wodedowue  vpon  a 
spray  She  sang  ful  loude  and  cleere.  criuo  Protnp,  Parv. 
11^/2  Wode  Dowe,  or  stoklc  Aowc,palumha.  c  1530  Songs^ 
Carols,  etc.  (E.  E.T.S.)  114  Whan.. curlews cary  clothes,.. 
&  woddowes  were  wodknyffis,  theves  to  kyll,..Than  put  in 
a  woman  your  trust  &  confidence.  17x9  Savagb  Wanderer 
T.  92  While  the  sofi-murm'ring,  am'rous  Wood-Dove  cooes. 
1837  Macgili.ivray  Hist,  Brit.  Birds  I.  287  Columbas 
fZfwoj.  ..Stock  Dove.  Wood  Dove,  c  1843  Car  lyle /f/j/. 
Sk.  Jos,  I  4-  Ckas,  I  (1898)  74  Melodious  as  the  voice  of 
wood-doves.  1875-84  LayareCs  Birds  S.  Afr,  564  Haplo' 
pelia  lanuita.  Rufous-breasted  Wood-Dove.  J&id.  570 
Ckaicofielia  afro.  Emerald-spotted  Wood  Dove.  Ibid.  571 
Tytnpanistria  tympanistria.    White-breasted  Wood  Dove, 

"Woode,  obs.  form  of  Woad,  Wood. 

Wooded  (wu'ded),  ///.  a.  [f.  Wood  sby  or  v^ 
+  -KD.]  Famished  with  wood  or  woods ;  covered 
with  growing  trees;  abounding  in  woods  or  forests, 
(a)  predicative,  in  ppl.  constrnction ;  in  later  nse 
giving  rise  to  sense  3  of  Wood  z'.2,  of  which  it 
may  be  taken  as  the  pa.  pple.    Usually  with  adv. 

1605  Camden  Rem.  i  Isle  of  Britalne.  .aboundant  in  pas- 
ture,, .plentifully  wooded.  i6>s  Massincer  New  Way  \v. 
i.  It  is  well  wooded,  and  well  watered, — the  acres  Fertile 
and  rich,  a  1700  Evklyn  Diary  Inirod.,  His  estate  was., 
well  wooded  and  full  of  timber.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog, 
1. 141  The  land  is  flat,  marshy  and  wooded  with  pines,  birch, 
larch  and  willows.  1855  Macaui.ay/^/j^  ^"g-  ^tii*  ^II-  '37 
The  neighbourhood  of  Kenmare  was  then  richly  wooded, 

_fig.  a  i6i6  Beaum.  &  Fu  Bonduca  i.  ii,  The  bills  are 
wooded  with  their  partizans.  And  all  the  valleys  overgrown 
with  darts.  As  moors  are  with  rank  rushes. 

{b)  in  attrib.  construction,  preceding  the  sb. 

_178j  Pennant  Journ.  Chester  to  Lond.  393  Some  pretty 
pieces  of  water,  winding  along  a  fine  wooded  dell.  x8ax 
Scott  Kenil-w.  iii,  In  a  wooded  park.. was  situated  the 
ancient  mansion,  jgzo Blachiv.  Afag.J^Tuioj /aThc .  .Ganges 
Canal.. runs  straight  as  a  die  between  its  wooded  banks. 
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Wooden  (wu*d'n),  a.   Also  6-7  wodden,  wood- 
den,  6-8  woden.     [f.  Wood  sb."^  +  -en*.] 
I.  1.  Made  or  consisting  of  wood. 

1538  Elyot  Diet.,  Durateus,  wodden.  1577  Googe  Heres- 
hacks  Hvsb.  I.  37  Raking  them  with  woodden  Rakes. 
1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  ir.  ii.  (1592)  121  To  fall  downe 
prostrate  before  a  wooden  Idoll.  i6ii  Coryat  Crudities  34 
'i'he  images  of  many  of  the  French  Kings,  set  in  certain  wod- 
den [ed.  lyjS  woden]  cupbords.  1683  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc, 
Printing  xxiv.  F  i  If  the  Joyner  performed  his  Work  well 
in  making  the  Wooden-work.  1683  J.  Reid  Scots  Gardner 
(1907)  40  Beat  every  two  or  three  rows  of  turf,  while  moist, 
with  the  wooden -beater.  17*6  Swift  Gulliver  ii.  vii,  A  kind 
of  wooden  Machine.  1831  Scott  Ct.  Rob.  xv,  A  massive 
wooden  stooL  x86o  Tvndall  Glac.  i.  xxvii.  197,  I  reached 
a  wooden  hut.  1898  A.  Austin  Lamia's  Winter  Quarters 
69  The  slowly-rolling  wheels  of  a  wooden  wain . .  with  wooden 
wheels,  wooden  pole,  and  wooden  yoke. 

b,  transf.  in  various  occas.  senses  :  Made  or 
produced  by  means  of  wood  ;  dull  or  dead,  as  the 
sound  of  wood  when  struck  ;  relating  to  or  occu- 
pied with  wood ;  full  of  objects  made  of  wood ; 
hard  and  stiff  like  wood. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <5-  Cr.  i.  iii.  155  Like  a  strutting  Player. . 
To  heare  the  woodden  Dialogue  and  sound  'Twixt  his 
stretcht  footing,  and  the  Scaffolat^e.  1610  —  Tevtp.  iii.  i. 
62,  I. .would  no  more  endure  This  wodden  slauerie  \sc, 
piling  logs].  1663  BoTLER  Hud.  i.  ii.  699  Secure  from 
Wooden  Blow.  1677  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  iii.  57  Put  the 
whole  lump  into  a  wooden  Fire.  1703  T.  N.  City  ^  C.  Pur- 
chaser  261  Trees,  .useful  for  the  Carpenter,  Joyner,  or  other 
wooden  Tradesman  to  work  upon.  1897  Howells  Landlord 
at  Lion's  Head i{^t  In  the  woodenest  outskirts  of  North 
Cambridge.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med  IV.  762  A  feeling  as 
if  the  throat  were  *  wooden '.  1899  J-  Hutchinson  in 
Archives  Surg.  X.  No.  38  Descr.  Plate  xvii,  The  fingers 
have,  .become  slender,  pale  and  wooden. 

2.  fi^.  Having  some  quality  likened  to  the  hard 
dry  consistence  of  wood,  or  to  its  inferior  value 
as  compared  with  precious  metal  or  the  like. 
a.  Lacking  grace,  liveliness,  interest,  or  the  like  ; 
expressionless,  spiritless ;  dull  and  inert ;  stiff  and 
lifeless. 

a  1566  R.Edwards  Damon  ^  Pithias  (1371)  Bsb,  He 
wyll  neuer  blush,  he  hath  a  wodden  face.  i6aS  Bacon  Ess., 
Boldness  (Arb.)  519  When  a  Bold  Fellow  is  out  of  Counten- 
ance;,, that  puts  his  Face  into  a  most  Shruncken,  and 
woodden  Posture.  1813  R.  H.  in  Examiner  17  May  315/2 
The  drawing  and  character  are.. in  some  parts  feeble  and 
wooden.     1863  Kinglakb  Crimea  I.  xiv.  2i5The  seeming 

foverty  of  his  intellect,  his  blank  wooden  looks.  1887 
aintsbury  Hiit.  Elizab.  Lit.  iv.  (1890)  130  This  earlier 
and  woodener  matter  [of  poetry].  1899  Athenaeum  29  Apr. 
526/1  A  dryasdust  antiquary  of  the  most  wooden  type. 

b.  Of  persons  or  their  attributes :  Mentally  dull ; 
insensitive,  inapprehensive ;  unintelligent,  blockish'. 
a  1586  Sidney  Astr.  <5'  Stella  Sonn.  vii,  Who  have  so 
leaden  eyes,  as  not  to  see  sweete  Beauties  showe :  Or  seeing, 
have  so  wooden  wits  as  not  that  worth  to  knowe.  1591 
Shaks.  j  Hen.  K/,  v.  iii.  89  lie  win  this  Lady  Margaret,  For 
whom?  Why  for  my  King:  Tush,  that's  a  woodden  thing. 
1659  S.  Lek  Temple  of  Solomon  194  Their  lying  wonders. . 
so  often  recited  in  their  wodden  Legends,  a  1697  Aubrey 
Lett,  Eminent  Persons  (1813)  II.  453  note.  The  Rumpe  of 
a  House,  'twas  the  wooden  invention  of  Generall  Browne 
(a  woodmonger).  1698  Christ  Exalted  40  To  talk  of  a  Law 
that  admits  of  Sin,  is  to  make  the  Maker  of  such  a  wooden 
Law  to  be  little  better  than  a  wooden  God.  1805  Moore 
To  Lady  Heathcote  51  Those  fops.  .With  heads  as  wooden 
as  thy  ware.  And,  Heaven  knows  !  not  half  so  polish 'd. 
1830  Galt  Lawrie  T.  iv.  ii.  (1849)  150  The  sight  of  that 
wooden  old  man,  as  I  had  often  spoken  of  him.. weeping 
like  a  woman,  .surprised  me.  183^  Carlyle  Ess.,  Diderot 
(1872)  V.  7  Wiihal,  however,  he  is  wooden;  thoroughly 
mechanical.  18^  Geo.  Eliot  Adatn  Bede  v,  He's  got  a 
bad  ear  for  music.  ..When  people  have  wooden  heads. .it 
can't  be  helped.  187X  Eari.b  Philol.  Engl.  Tongite  iv.  178 
The  wooden  notion  that  it  is  an  inherent  quality  in  a  word 
to  be  of  this  or  that  part  of  speech. 

+  0.  Of  inferior  character,  poor,  worthless. 
X59a  LvLY  Gallathea  11.  iii,  I  shall  haue  but  wodden  lucke. 
f  1630  RiSDON  Surv.  Devon  §  104  (1810)  100  In  oM  time 
j    were  golden  prelates,  and  wooden  chalices,  but  in  this  time, 
wooden  prelates  and  golden   chalices.      [Cf.  Chalice  2  y, 
quot  1528.]     1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  119  Making  a 
wooden  Spade..;  but  this  did  my  Work  in  but  a  wooden 
manner, 
t  3.  Belonging  to  the  woods,  sylvan.   Obs.  rare. 
1606   Chapman   Genii.   Usher  1,  Bab,  Syluanus  ..  this 
woodden  god.    1843  Carlton  New  /^wrcA^^^r  50  Our  wooden 
country's  mightyrough..  for  some  folks.  Ibid.  115  Religious 
meetings  in  the  wooden  world. 

II,  Special  Collocations.  +  4.  Wooden  cut : 
«  WoODCDT.  So  wooden  picture,  print.  Obs. 
1683  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc,  Printing  i  Cutting  their 
Letters  upon  Blocks  in  whole  Pages  or  Forms,  as  among  us 
our  Wooden  Pictures  are  Cut.  1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxon.  I. 
31  Printed  from  a  Wooden  Cut  the  Picture  of  a  Bear  baited 
by  six  Dogs.  1706  Hearne  Collect.  25  Feb,  (O.H.S.)  1. 194 
Raphael,  a  Wooden  Print.  1770  LuckombE  Hist.  Printing 
02  Klegant  initial  letters,  and  fine  wooden  cuts.  1837 
Hallam  Lit.  Eur.  1. 1.  ix.  §  18.  470  Otto  Bremfels  of  Stras- 
burg.. published  a.,  work  in  three  volumes  folio,  with  238 
wooden  cuts  of  plants.  [1848  Lowell  F'ab.  Critics  jsg6  note. 
Cuts  rightly  called  wooden,  as  all  must  admit.] 

5.  Wooden  horse,  a.  [cf.  L.  equus  Hgneus.l 
A  designation  for  a  ship.    Obs.  or  arcA. 

1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  29  They  are  glad  on   their 

wodden  horses  to  post  after  [the  herring].    1639  Fuller  Holy 

Warv.xxi.  (1647)  264  The  Low-coun treys,  the  best  stable  of 

;    woodden  horses,  and  most  potent  in  Shipping.     1824  Scott 

'    Redgauntlet  ch.  xv,  [He]  saw  nothing  in  this  worse  than 

j    an  ordinary  fit  of  sea-sickness...  He  assured  his  passenger.. 
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that  he  hoped  to  drink  a  can . .  with  him . . ,  for  all  that  he  felt 
a  little  out  of  the  way  for  riding  the  wooden  horse, 

b.  An  instrument  of  punishment,  chiefly  mili- 
tary, formerly  in  use  (  =  Horse  sb.  6  b) :  see  quot. 
1688.    Hist. 

16x9  Lex^Scripta  Isle  of  Man  (1819)  103  The  Offender 
[for  theft],. under  the  Value  [of  6id.]  to  be  whipped,  or  sett 
upon  a  Wooden  Horse  ordained  for  such  OfTendcrs.  1648 
in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  iv.  II.  1369  Henry  Matthews  and 
Robert  Rowe  were,  .tried  by  Court  Marshal  and  sentenced 
to  ride  the  Wooden-Horse  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  167S 
Butler  Hud.  \x\.  iii.  212  Worse  Than  mannaging  a  Wooden 
Horse.  1688  Holme  Armoury  in.  xix.  (Roxb.)  220/1 
Moderne  punishments  used  among  the  Souldiery. . .  Ridding 
the  wooden  horse;  setting  him  on  an  horse  made  of  wood 
with  a  sharp  rigged  back,  his  hands  tyed  behind  him,  and 
Musketts  or  weights  hung  at  his  feet  CX700  J.  Lewis 
Mem,  Pr.  William  Henry  (1789)  11  The  Duke  bid  his  boys 
..put  the  taylor  on  the  wooden  horse,  which  stood  in  the 
presence-room  for  the  punishment  of  offenders,  as  is  usual 
m  martial  law.  176a  Cautions  <5-  Advices  to  Officers  of 
Army  44  Punishments.. inflicted  by  Officers  without  the 
Sentence  of  a  Court-MartiaI,..Picketting— tying  neck  and 
heels,  and  riding  the  wooden  horse.  1899  Baldock  Crom- 
well 360  Two  soldiers  of  Dean's  regiment  rode  the  '  wooden 
horse '  for  an  hour. 

f  C.  A  name  for  the  scaffold  or  gallows ;  also 
for  an  instrument  of  torture:  =  Horse  j^.  24.  Obs, 

1643  [see  Horse  sb.  24].  1731  Chandler  tr.  Liniborch's 
Hist.  Inquis,  II.  222  A  Wooden  Bench,  which  they  call  the 
Wooden  Horse  [described  at  length], 

d.  The  wooden  figure  of  a  horse  (ivttos  Zovp6.- 
T€o?,  Odyssey  viii.  492,  513)  in  which  the  Greek 
invaders  were  concealed  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Hence  t  "Wooden-horse  v.  {nonce-wd.)j  trans*  to 
capture  by  means  of  this. 

i6aa  J,  Tavlor  (Water  P.)  Sir  Gregory  Nonunce  Wks. 
(1630)  II.  3/2  Vntill  the  Woodden  Horse  of  trusty  Synon, 
Foald  a  whole  litter  of  mad  Colts  in  Harnesse.  1666  Third 
Advice  to  Painter  32  Hark  to  Cassandraes  Song,  e're  Fate 
destroy,  By  their  own  Navyes;  Wooden  horse  thy  Troy. 
1835  Thirlwall  Greece  I.  vi.  226  Epeus  was  celebrated  as 
the  builder  of  the  wooden  horse  in  which  the  heroes  were 
concealed. 

e.  A  wooden  structure  in  a  gymnasium,  for 
vaulting  exercise :   =  Horse  sb.  6  c. 

1854  G.  Roland  Gymnastics  27  The  wooden  horse. . inter- 
esting from  the  number  of  exercises  practised  upon  it. 

6.  Wooden  shoe:  a  shoe  made  of  wood,  as  the 
French  Sabot;  in  the  18th  c.  popularly  taken  as 
typical  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  French 
peasantry, 

1607  [see  Sabot  iJ.  1701  De  Foe  Truebom  Eng.  i. 
268  Two  hundred  Thousand  Pair  of  Wooden  Shooes,  Who 
God  be  thanked,  had  nothing  left  to  lose.  1715  Addison 
Drummer  Prol.  8  Round-heads  and  Wooden-shoes  are 
standing  Jokes.  1766  Goldsm.  Vicar  W.  xix,  What  1  give 
up  liberty,  property,  and,  as  the  Gazetteer  says,  lie  down 
to  be  saddled  with  wooden  shoes  !  1807-8  Syd.  Smith 
Plymleys  Lett.  iii.  (1852)  29  He  calls  all  handson  deck; 
talks  to  them  of  king,  country,  glory,  sweethearts,  gin,  French 

Erison,  wooden  shoes,  Old  England,  and  hearts  of  oak.  _  1818 
coTT  Rob  Roy  ix,  King  William.. our  immortal  deliverer 
from  papists  and  pretenders,  and  wooden  shoes  and  warming 
pans.  1850  W.  S.  Coleman  Woodlands  (1862)  62  In  France 
great  num  oers  of  the  peculiar  wooden  shoes,  called  '  scdfots ', 
are  made  of  Alder. 

7.  Wooden  spoon:  a  spoon  made  of  wood  ;  j^^^. 
one  presented  by  custom  at  Cambridge  to  the  last 
of  the  Junior  Optimes,  i.e.  the  lowest  of  those 
taking  honours  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  ;  hence, 
this  position  in  the  examination,  or  the  person  who 
takes  it.  Also  in  extended  use,  referring  to  the 
lowest  of  a  list  or  set  in  other  connexions. 

*  At  Yale,  formerly,  the  student  who  took  the  last  appoint- 
ment in  the  Junior  Exhibition;  later,  the  most  popular 
student  in  a  class  '  {Cent.  Diet.). 

1803  Gradus  ad  Cantab.  137  Wooden  Spoon,  for  wooden 
heads;.. the  lowest  of  the  Junior  Optimes.  i8ao  Byron 
jfuan  III.  ex,  Sure  my  invention  must  be  down  at  zero,  And 
I  grown  one  of  many  '  wooden  spoons '  Of  verse  (the  name 
with  which  we  Cantabs  please  To  dub  the  last  of  honours  in 
degrees).  1858  Earl  Malmesbury  Mem.  (1884)  II.  127  The 
*  wooden  spoon  '  which  is  given  to  the  Minister  in  the  House 
of  Commons  who  has  been  in  the  fewest  divisions.  1883  in 
Standard  20  June  2/7  There  was  no  opposition^  to  the 
presentation  of  the  time-honoured  '  Wooden  Spoon  '.  1900 
Westm.  Gaz.  19  Mar.  8/2  The  international  matches.. have 
now  all  been  played,..  Ireland,  wlio  won  the  championship 
last  year,  .have  only  i  point,  and  take  the  '  wooden  spoon  . 

8.  Wooden  walla  (after  fuAtvovTerxoj,  Herodotus 
vii.  141)  :  ships  or  shipping  as  a  defensive  force. 
(Rarely  in  sing^ 

1598  W.  Phillip  tr.  Linschoten  To  Rdr.,  Our  Wodden 
Walles  (as  Themistocles  called  the  Ships  of  Athens).  1598 
Stow  Surv.  468  [484]  Ships.. bee  the  wodden  walles  for 
defence  of  our  Realme.  16*5  Sanderson  Serin.,  Ad  Mag. 
iii.  (1681)  139  Our  carnal  confidence  and  security  in  the 
strength  of  our  wooden  and  watry  walls,  c  1645  in  Woods 
Life,  etc.  (O.H.S.)  II.  55  Your  stone  and  wooden  wall  Shall 
not  defend  you,  but  shall  then  Begin  to  sink  and  fall.  1750 
Beawes  Lex  Mercat.  (1752)  248  Our  wooden  walls  are  our 
bulwarks  and  redoubts,  to  which  we  owe  our  safety.  1849 
LoNCF.  Building  of  Ship  69  Every  climate,  every  soil,  Must 
bring  its  tribute,  great  or  small,  And  help  to  build  the 
wooden  wall  !  i86a  Gek.  P.  Thompson  in  Bradford  A  dver* 
tiser  26  Apr.  6/1  Your  wooden  walls  wherein  was  your  trust, 
have  become  fit  only  for  firewood,  or  at  most  for  transports. 

9.  In  various  special  collocations:  t wooden 
bridle,  a  fanciful  name  for  a  rudder;  f  wooden 
casement,  cravat,  slang  or  jocular  names  for  the 
pillory  (cf.  hempen  cravat  s.v.  Cbavat  sb.  i  b) ; 


WOODEN. 

^wooden  dagger,  the  dagger  of  lath  worn  by  I 
Vice  in  the  old  moralities;   f -wooden  doublet   ; 
jocuiar^  a   coffin  ;    wooden  island   (see   quot.) ;   ; 
wooden  isle,  a  rhetorical  designation  for  a  ship  ;   | 
wooden  leg,  an  artificial  leg  made  of  wood  ;  also   : 
Jig. ;  wooden  mare  =  wooden  korse^  5  b ;  w^ooden   j 
pear,  an  Australian  tree,  Xylonulum  pyrifomie^   I 
bearing  hard  inversely  pear-shaped   seed-vessels; 
+  wooden  ruflf  «  wooiim  cravat  (see  Ruff  sb:^  4) ;    '-, 
wt>oden  surtout  slcmg^  =  wooden  doublet ;  wooden   i 
tongue,  an  infectious  disease  of  cattle  and  horses,    j 
in  which   the  tongue  is  enlarged  and  hardened ;    ; 
wooden  ware,   articles,  esp.  household  utensils, 
made  of  wood  (sometimes  written  with  hyphen  or 
as  one  word;  ct  earthenware);  wooden  wedding 
l/.S.,  the  fifth  anniversary  of  one's  wedding,  on 
which  it  is  appropriate  to  give  presents  made  <5f 
wood ;  wooden  wedge  Cambridge  Univ.  (see  quot 
and  Wkdge  sb,  8). 

1614  Sylvester  Par^  Vertues  Royall  705  A  skilfull  Pilot, 
..Her  winged  manage  rightly  to  command  Witli  hempen 
Rains,  and  •wooden  Bridle.  1683  Roxb.  Ball.  (1885)  V.  606 
To  be  pelted  with  Eggs  thro"  a  lewd  *wooden. casement. 
1676  Poor  Robin's  Intell.  4-1 1  Apr.  a/x  We  hear  of  none 
thK  bout  that  are  to  wear  the  *  Wocwen  Crcvat.  1589  Nashe 
Martins  Afonfhs Afirt^eWks.  (Grosart)  1. 181  The  *woodden 
dagger  may  not  bee  worne  at  the  backe,  where  S.  Paules 
sword,  bangs  by  the  side.  1599  Shaks.  flen.  F,  iv.iv.  77  This 
roaring  diuell  i'th  olde  play  [sc.  Pistol],  that  euerie  one  may 
payre  his  nayles  with  a  woodden  dagger,  a  i6a<  Fletcher 
^oble  Genii.  V.  i,  According  to  his  merits  he  should  wear, 
A  guarded  coat,  and  a  great  wooden  dagger.  1761  [F. 
Fokbest]  lVa_ys  to  kill  Care  Ded.  p.  ii.  Where  to  find  a 
guardian  for  the  bawling  brat,  tn  case  papa . .  should  suddenly 
tumble  into  his  *wooden  doublet.  180S  Ashe  Trav.Amer. 
III.  310  *\Vooden  Islands,  are  places,  where,  .large  quanti- 
ties of  drift-wood  have.,  been  arrested  and  matted  together 
in  different  parts  of  the  river,  1603  Chettle  Eng.  Mourn, 
Garm.  E  3,  The  inhabitants  of  those  *wooden  lies,  are 
worthy  Sea-men.  X58a  Aldeburgh  Rec.  in  N.  ^  Q.  12th 
Ser.  VII.  366/2  P*to  ye  Joyner  for  a* wooden  Legge.  .xviii*. 
«x663  KiLUGREw  Parson's  IVedd.  1.111.(1664)  81  She  hates 
a  man  with  all  his  Limbs;  a  Wooden-leg,  a  Crutch,  .wins 
her  heart.     1668  R.  Steele  Husbandman* s  Calling  i.  (1672) 

7  Every  man  should  be  ot  some  use  in  the  body  politick., 
else  he  is  but  an  artificial  member,  a  meer  wooden  leg.  1709 
Steele  Taller  No.  48  P  2,  I  was  the  old  Soldier  who.  .pre- 
tended that  I  had  broken  my  Wooden-Leg.  1887  Besant 
Tfu  World  went  ii,  His  right  leg  Had  been  lost  in  action, 
and  was  replaced  by  a  wooden  leg.  18x9  *  Wooden  mare  [see 
MARE'2bX  x8a9  Scirr  Old  Mart.  ix.  note^  The  punish- 
ment of  riding  the  wooden  mare  was.. one  of  the.. cruel 
modes  of  enforcing  military  discipline.  1889  Maiden  Use/. 
PI.  Australia  615  Xylomelum  /^ri/ortne  ..  Native  Pear. 
•Wooden  Pear,  1865  Slang  Dict.y  *  Wooden  surtout,  a  coffin, 
generally  spoken  ofas  a  wooden  surtout  with  nails  for  buttons. 
1884  Klein  Micro-organisms  Sr  Dis.  xvi.  148  In  cattle  the 
disease  [actinomycosis]  manifests  itself  by  firm  tumours  in 
the  jaw,,  .and  particularly  by  agreat  enlargement  and  indura- 
tion of  the  tongue— 'wooden  tongue.  jgi4Christian  IVorld 
12  Mar,  3/2  A  Haverfordwest  saddler  has  died  from  the 
disease  known  as  'wooden  tongue'.^  It  occurs  occasionally 
among  horses,  but  is  extremely  rare  in  human  beings,  X7a7 
Earberv  tr,  Burnet's  St.  Dead  20  If  a  Man  should  build  a 
fine  and  magnificent  Seat,  and  fill  the  Inside  thereof,  .with 
.,*  Wooden- ware  and  the  most  sordid  Furniture.  1884  Sar. 
GENT  Rep.  Forests  N.  Amer.  495  Large  quantities  of., 
woodenware,  handles,  spools,  bobbins,  etc.  1888  GirCs  Own 
Paper  i\  Mar.  407/3  In  America,  too,  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  marriage  ceremony  Is  known  as  the  '* wooden-wedding'. 
i860  Slang  Diet.  (ed.  2),  *  Wooden  wedge^  the  last  name  in 
the  classical  honours  list  at  Cambridge. 

III.  10.  Combinations,  as  (in  sense  i)  wooden- 
barred^  -hooped^  -huUedj  -legged^  -pinned^  -seated^ 
-shoed,  -soled,  -walled  2l^]%.\  (in  sense  2  a)  wooden- 
faced,  -featured  adjs. ;  also  f  wooden-footed  «., 
wooden-shoed ;  woodenhead,  a  stupid  perf  on,  a 
blockhead ;  wooden-headed  a.,  having  a '  wooden 
head',  stupid  (hence  wooden-Zieadedness);  wooden- 
weary  a.f  stupefied  with  weariness, 

1^4  Poultry  Chron,  II.  23/1  Every  one  of  our  pens  was 
made  with  an  open  *  wooden -barred  back,  1605  Camden 
Rem.  78  By  this  name  \sc.  Dorcas]f  the  Amorous  Knights 
were  wont  to  salute  freckled . .  *wodden-faced  wenches.  1863 
Miss  Bradoon  Eleanors  Vict,  xxx,  His  nieces,  ..  whose 
wooden-faced  stolidity  had . .  something . .  suggestive  of  being 
listened  to  and  stared  at  by  two  Dutch  clocks.  1848  Dickens 
Dombey  vii,  A  *  wooden-featured  , ,  Major.  1670  G.  H. 
Hist.  Cardinals  i.  1.  12, 1  heard  a  certain  *wooaen  footed 
lorig.  zoccolante]  Frier  Preach.     1831  Cablvle  Let.  to  Wife 

8  Sept.,  I,, saw  the  coronation  procession,  which  seventy  or 
eighty  thousand  *woodenheads  besides  were  looking  at.  1906 
1,  OxENHAM  Giant  Circumstance  x.  140  Is  it  true  that  that 
woodenhead  placed  you  under  arrest?  1865  Sat.  Rev.  4 
Feb.  14^/1  That  still  more  *wooden.headed  creature,  a  man 
who  fails  to  appreciate  his  value.  1850  Dickens  Let.  to 
Mrs.  Watson  14  Dec,  For  which  *  wood  en -head  edn  ess  the 
Child  shall  be  taken  io  task.  1906  Macm.  Mag.  Apr.  454 
A  large  •wooden-hooped  net.  1883  Whitaker^s  Ahti.44,$/i 
Of  the  "wooden-hulled  vessels  the  largest  is  the  Lissa.  1840 
Thackeray  Shabby-genteel  Story  i,  A  stout  old  *wooden- 
legged  Scotch  regimental  surgeon.  1895  Kipling  znd 
yungle  Bk.,  Undertakers  86  Square-sailed,  *wooden-pinned 
barges.  1890  '  R.  Boldbewood  '  C*?/.  Reformer  xxv,  The 
•wooden-seated  American  chairs.  1800  *Wooden  shoed 
[see  Sabot  i).  1840  Thackerav  Paris  Sk.-bk,,  CartoucAe, 
Virtue., may  exist  among  wooden-shoed  Papists  as  well  as 
honest  Church-of-England  men.  i8ioMit,MAN  in  Btogr.Sk. 
i.  (1900)  18  •Woodcn«soled  shoes.  1910  Crockett  Dew  of 
Youth  I.  ii.  10  Tramp  of  wooden-soled  clogs.  1891  C.  James 
Rom.  Rigmarole  23, 1  walked  on  between  the  tall,  straight 
■Ccms. .  .A  sudden  turn  in  the  *  wooden -walled  alley. .  brought 
jae  face  to  face  with  a  great,  still  lake.    1888  Doughtv 
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Trav.  Arabia  Deserta  I.  427  Hounds  ..  *wooden-weary 
with  long  watch. 

Hence  (chiefly  fig^  Woo'den,  Woodenize  vbs, 
(nonee-wds.),  trans,  to  lendGTWooilcn  ;  Woo-denly 
adv.,  in  a  wooden  manner ;  Woo'denness,  wooden 
quality  or  style;  Woo'deny  (Z.,ofa  wooden  quality. 

X641  MiLJOS  A nimadv.  V/ks-iBst  III.  239  How  little  wee 
neede  feare  that  the  unguilding  of  our  Prelates  will  prove 
the  *woodening  of  our  Priests.  1877  Sinclair  Motfftt  235 
When  the  poetic  vigour  was  enfeebled  and  *woodenised  by 
age.  i6<3  Dorothy  Osborne  Lett.  (1888)  63  You  would 
have  both  pitied  and  laughed  at  me  if  you  could  have  seen 
how  •woodenly  I  entertained  the  .widow.  <z  1734^  North 
Lives  (1826)  I.  3^1  To  have  some  sport  in  seeing  how 
woodenly  he  would  excuse  himself.  x88x  D.  C.  Murray 
Joseph's  Coat  I.  xi.  262  Sitting  by  the  fireside,,. looking 
woodenly  respectable  as  of  old.  1804  W.  C,  Russell  Good 
Ship'  Mohock'i.  15  The  mechanical  hireling,  .who  does  his 
duty  woodenly.  187a  Daily  News  30  July,  *Woodenness. . 
cannot  with  truth  be  said  to  be  banished  from  the  handling 
of  the  Aldershot  force,  1886  Spectator  6  Nov.,  Lit.  Suppl. 
1505  The  book  is.  .readable,  notwithstanding  faults  of 
woodenness,  which  are  inevitable  whenever  authors  do  not 
make  their  studies  from  life.  x888  Sweet  Hist.  Eng.  Sounds 
p.  xi,  The  *  woodenness  *  which  then  characterized  German 
philology.  1864  Morning  Star  19  Sept.,  Some  of  the  horses 
..are  *woodeny  old  screws  without  a  pace  in  them  beyond 
the  regulation  amble.  1B85  C.  L.  Pirkis  Lady  Lovelace  III. 
xxxvilL  19  Making.. hard  woodeny  angles  against  the., 
leaden  sky.  1898  P.  Manson  Trop,  Diseases  xii.  210  Woodeny 
hardness  [of  the  heart-muscle],  1903  Sat.  Rev.  i  Apr.  415/2 
The  capercailzie . .  gives  vent  to . .  several  hard  woodeny  clicks. 

Wood-end.  Shipbuilding.  =  hood-end  (Hood 
sb.  8).    Cf.  whooding,  Hooding  (sense  3,  1627), 

1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word^k, 

tWOOder  (wu'dai).  Obs.  [OE.  wudere,  f. 
wudian  to  cut  wood ;  later  directly  f.  Wood  vP- 

or   sty  +  -ER  1.      Cf.  WOODYER.]     =  WOODMAN  1  2. 

c  1050  Gloss,  in  Wr..Wiilcker  371/5  Calones,  wuderas.  1*75 
Rot.  liundr.  II.  210  Andreas  le  Wodere.  \yyi  Cat.  Close 
Rolls 3S  Edw.  /484  Matthew  le  Woder,  X767  Wallis's  Voy. 
in  Hawkesworth  Voy.iijTi)  I.  468,  I  ordered  that  no  man, 
except  the  wooders  and  waterers,  with  their  guard,  should 
be  permitted  to  go  on  shore.  1773  Gentl.  Mag.  XLIII.  419 
They,  .sent  wooders  to  fell  timber. 

WoO'd-e-vil.  [?  f.  Wood  a,  +  Evil  j6.]  Local 
name  for  dysentery  or  a  similar  disease  in  sheep 
and  cattle ;  also  called  moor-evil  or  black-legs. 

1530-34  FiTZHERB.  Husb.  §  50  A  sickenes  among  shepe., 
called  the  wode  euyll.  .cometh  in  the  sprynge  of  the  yere, 
..and  maketh  them  to  halt,  and  to  holde  theyr  necke  awry. 
x6z4  Markham  Cheap  ^  Good  Husb.  iii.  xix.  75  The  wood- 
euill  or  Crampe.  .is  a  weakenesse  or  strayning  of  the  sinewes 

fot  by  colds  andsurfets.  a  iya»  Lisle  Husb.  I1757)  295  They 
ave  a  distemper  in  Leicestershire  frequent  amongst  the 
calves,  which  in  that  country  they  call  the  black-legs;  but., 
in  Staffordshire,  .the  wood-evil,  X741  Compl.  Fam.  Piece  111. 
495  The  Wood-evil  is  seldom  or  never  found  among  Sheep 
that  have  their  Pasture  in  low  Grounds.  1749  [see  moor- 
e^iil.  Moor  sb}  t\  1847  W.  C.  L.  Martin  Ox  \^\Ii  Wood- 
evil,  moor-ill,  or  pantas..is  brought  on  in  cattle  by  their 
devouring  the  acrid  buds  of  trees,  by  bad  winter  provision, 
by  impure  water,  and  similar  causes. 

t  woo'dful,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  Wood  a.  + 
-FUL.]     Mad,  furious, 

158a  Stanvhukst  Mneis  ri.  (Arb.)  56  This  sight  foule 
freighted  with  woodful  phrensye  ChorcEbus. 

Woodhack  (wu'dhsek).  Obs.{ordial.)  Forms: 
5  wodehake,  wodafce,  6  wo(o)dhacke,  9  wood- 
iiack.  [f.  Wood  sb.'^  +  stem  of  Hack  vJ^  (Cf. 
notehake,  Nuthatch.)]    A  woodpecker. 

c  X440  Promp.  Pari'.  S2'^f^  Wodehake,  or  reyne  fowle. 
c  X475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  763/1  Hie  icter,  a  wodake. 
a  1539  Skeltom  p.  Sparowe  418  The  woodhacke,  that 
syngeth  chur  Horsly,  as  he  had  the  mur.  X530  Palscr. 
289/2  Wodhacke  a  byrde.  1885  Swainson  Prov.  Names 
Birds  100  Green  woodpecker  {Gecinus  viridis).  .Wood  hack 
(Lincoln). 

So  t  Woo*dlia:cker  {rare). 

1548  Thomas  Hal.  Diet.  (1550),  Picchioy  a  woodhacker  or 
a  wood  wall, 

t  Woo'dliede.  Obs.  Forms :  3  wod(h)ed,  4 
wod(e)hede.  [f.  Wood  a.  +  -hede,  -head.]  Mad- 
ness, extreme  folly. 

f  1350  Gen.  <5-  Ex,  533  Wimmen..swilc  woded  wenten  on, 
Golhed  hunkinde  he  gunnen  don.  Ibid.  3539  Swilc  wod-hed 
^is  folc  cam  on,  £)at  he  seiden  to  aaraon,  *  Mac  vs  godes 
foren  us  to  gon '.  X303  R.  Brunnk  Handl.  Synne  9017 
Twelue  folys  a  karoUe  ay?t ;  Yn  wodehed,  as  hyt  were  yn 
cuntek,  1340  Ayenb.  18  pe  o)>er  ontreuJ>e  J>et  comb  of  predc 
is  wodhede, 

Woo'd-lien.    [f.  Wood  sbX  +  Hen  sb.'l 

1.  A  female  woodcock.     Now  rare. 

Formerly,  like  the  woodcock,  often  rendered  as  a  tenant's 
due. 

1281-3  Yorkshire  Inquis.  (Yorks.  Rec.  See.  1892)  L  2^8 
[One  fowl  at  Christinas,  called]  le  Wodehen.  1343  in 
Blount  Fragm.  Antiq.  (1815)  358  Reddendo,  .et  unam  Wed- 
henne.  X37X  Close  Roll  m.  4  dorso^  Tercia  pars  galHnarum 
illarum  que  erunt  leuate  infra  dominium  de  Groby  que 
vocantur  le  Wodehennes.  c  1520  Dial.  Creatures  Moralised 
Ixxi.  AAiij,  Ornix  the  wodehenne  espyed  the  eg^is  of  a 
Pecocke.  x6i2  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  280/2  Cum  silvarum 
gallinis  lie  wodc-hennis.  X836-48  B.  D.  Walsh  Ariitoph.^ 
Clouds  IV.  iv,  I  will  not  pay  one  groat  to  anyone,  Who's  ass 
enough  to  misname  woodhens  woodcocks'.  X9ox  Rhys 
Celtic  Folklore  i.  55  The  wife  then  flew  away  like  a  wood- 
hen,  .into  the  lake. 

2,  Any  flightless  rail  of  the  genus  Ocydromus^  of 
New  Zealand  and  other  Pacific  islands  :   =  Wbka. 

X773  Cook  Voy.Souih  Pole  i.  iv.  (1777)  L  73  \n  the  bottom 
of  this  arm  or  cove  [of  Dusky  Bay]  we  found  many  ducks, 
wood  bens,  and  other  wild  fowl.     1845,  X873  [see  Weka], 


WOOD-KERN, 

Wood-house  (wu-dhous).  [House  sb.'^  3.]  A 
house,  shed,  or  room  in  which  wood  is  stored. 

(xa74  Close  Roll  2  Edw,  I  m.  lo  De  wodehusls  videlicet 
Johanne  Heruy  pro  quatuor  acris  &  dimidis  terre  quatuor 
solid.]  1356-7  Abingdon  Rolls  (Camden)  13  In..emen- 
dacione  ostij  de  le  Wodehous,  v  s.  viij  d.  c  1450  Godstow 
Reg.  318  In  the  which  mese  is  I-conteyned  : — j  halle,  with 
ij.  celers ;  j  kechyn, . .  j  doflfe  hous ;  j  wodehous.  1570  Levins 
Manip.  ^-z^lxfi  A  Wodhouse,  Ugnarium.  1674  T.  Flatman 
PoetnSy  To  Mr.  Austin  14  Thus  a  black  velvet  Casket  hides 
a  Jewel ;  And  a  dark  woodhouse,  wholesome  winter  fuel. 
ax73i  Prior  Dial,  Locke  ^  Montaigne  Wks.  1907  II.  243 
To  the  Coal  hole  or  woodhouse?  1833  Locdon  Encycl. 
Cottage  Archil,  §  721  The  Coal-house  and  the  Wood-house 
should  always  be  adjoining  the  kitchen.  1856  Miss  Yonce 
Daisy  Chain  i.  vlii,  They  claimed  him  for  a  good  game  at 
play  in  the  wood-house. 

WOOdhotlSe,  var.  WOODWOSE. 

Woodie,  var.  Widdy  ;  obs.  f.  Woody. 

Woodiness  (wu-dines).  [f.  Woody  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  woody. 

1.  Woody  texture,  consistence,  or  appearance. 
1601  Holland  /'//wy  xv.xxviii.  1.  450  Some  fruits,,  .neither 

without  in  shell,  nor  within-forth  in  kernell,  have  any  of  this 
woodinesse.  X670  Evelyn  Sylva  xxx.  (ed.  2)  149  The 
Vatican  Ilex,  the  Vine  which  was  grown  to  that  bulk  and 
Woodinesse,  as  to  make  Columns  in  Juno's  Temple,  1760 
Ellis  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  933  It  promises,  from  the  thick- 
ness and  woodiness  of  its  stemj . .  lo  become  a  shrub  of  six  or 
seven  feet  high.  1850  Nichol  ^rc/::V.  Heavens  i.  17  Until 
individual  trees  could  no  longer  be  distinguished,  and  the 
view  terminated  in  a.,  vague  appearance,  which  I  maybe 
permitted  to  call  a  diffused  woodiness.  i860  Ruskin  Mod, 
Paint,  V.  VI.  viii.  §  lo.  71  A  very  characteristic  example  of 
two  faults  in  tree-drawing;  namely,  the  loss  not  only  of 
grace  and  spring,  but  of  woodiness. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  full  of  woods  or  forests ; 
prevalence  or  abundance  of  woodland;  concr.woody 
growth, 

X796  Marshall  Planting  1.  119  By  Woody  Waste  [is 
meant]  grass  land  over-run  with  rough  woodiness.  1799 
Stuart  in  Owen  Wellesley's  DesP.  (1877)  114  Their  move- 
ments were  so  well  concealed  by  the  woodiness  of  the 
country.  X869  Blackie  Lett,  to  Wife  (1909)  180  The  rich- 
sloping.,  woodiness  that  you  remember  on  the  Rhine. 

wooding  (wu'dir}),  vbl.  sb,  [OE.  wudungy  f. 
wudian  :  see  Wood  v.'^  and  -ing  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  procuring  or  talcing  in  wood  for 
fuel,  esp.  on  board  a  vessel ;  also,  feeding  a  fire 
with  wood, 

czooo  .^LFRic  Horn.  11.222  pEct  Israhela  folc  jeSafode 
J)aBt  sume  5a  haedenan  on  beora  Seowie  leofodon,  to  wudunge 
and  to  waeterunge. 

x6x3  J.  Saris  Voy.  Japan  (Hakl.  Soc)  69, 1  gaue  leaue  to 
as  manye  as  would  to  goe  ashoare,  hauing  done  watring 
and  wooding.  1745  P.  Thomas  Jrnl.  Anson^s  Voy.  116 
Besides  our  constant  Employment  in  Wooding  and  Water- 
ing. 1866  HowELLS  Venetian  Life  35  By  dint  of  constant 
wooding  I  contrived  to  warm  mine  \sc.  stovej.  X875  "^t.^' 
Y09.0  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.s.  (ed.  2)  145  Notice  any  convenient 
creeks  or  rivers  for  wooding  or  watering. 

attrib.  1789  PoRTLOCK  Voy.  314  At  this  island  I  would 
advise  the  watering  and  wooding  business  to  be  done.  X804 
Gillespie  in  A.  Duncan  Nelson  (1806)  222  The  wooding 
and  watering  parties,  1863  Russell  Diary  North  <^  South 
I.  269  The  scenery  and  the  scenes  were  just  the  same  as 
yestwday's— high  banks,  cotton- si  ides,  wooding  stations. 

2.  The  action  of  planting  ground  with  trees; 
concr.  a  plantation  or  collection  of  trees.  Sc. 

X788  PiCKEN  Poems  76  The  mantlan  ivy  clings  To  wooding 
in  the  grove.  X790  A.  Wilson  in  Poems  4"  ^It.  Prose 
(1876)  II.  106  Deep  in  lanely  woodings  lost.  1827  Steuabt 
Planters  G.  (1828)  355  The  wooding  of  two  acres  of  ground 
..as  a  Close  Plantation.  X875  W.  McIlwraith  Guide  Wig' 
townshire  103  Much  of  the  wooding  which  gives  variety 
. .  to  the  landscape. 

Woodish  (wu'dij),  a.  Now  rare.  Also  6 
wodd-,  6-7  woodd-.     [f.  Wood  sb,^  +  -ish  1,] 

1,  Having  the  nature,  quality,  or  consistence  of 
wood  ;   (somewhat)  woody, 

X56a  Turner  Herbal  11.  40  b,  The  braunches  (of  Lithosper- 
mon]  are.  .strong  ..  and  woddishe.  Ibid.  87  A..woddish 
torche  or  fyrebrande.  1620  Venner  Via  Recta  vii.  115 
Quince- Peares  are  of  a  verie  hard  and  wooddish  substance. 
X7»x  Mortimer  Husb.  11.  214  Bastard-bittany  ..  having 
many  brown  woodish  Stalks. 

i"  2,  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the  woods 
or  wooded  country ;  sylvan.    Obs, 

1588  T.  Thomas  Lat.  Diet.  (1615),  Faunicus . .■v/Mc,  wood- 
dish,  rude.  i6xa  Drayton /'o/)'.i?/*.xi.  xi6  Wanton  woodish 
sports.  1630  Capt.  j.  Smith  Trav.  -V  Adv.  2  He  retired 
himselfe  into  a  little  wooddie  pasture. .  .Here.. he  built  a 
•Pavillion  of  boughes...  His  friends  perswaded  one  Seignior 
Theadora  Polaloga . .  to  insinuate  into  his  wooddish  acquain- 
lances. 

fWoO'dist.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  In  7  wooddist. 
[f.  as  prec.  -t-  -IST.]  =  WooDwosE,  Woodman  1  4. 

x6x3  T.  Campion  Relat.  Royal  Entert.  B  i,  Such  musick 
as  the  wilde  Wooddists  shall  bee  ashamed  to  heare  the 
report  of  it 

WOO'd-kem,  -kerne.  Hist.  Also  6  -karne, 
7  -carne,  -cerne.  [tr.  Ir.  ceitheamach  coille 
{ceithearti  Kern  J(5.1,  coill  wood).]  An  Irish  out- 
law or  robber  haunting  woods  or  wild  country; 
such  outlaws  collectively. 

Used  by  Holland  to  render  L.  latro. 

X548  State  Papers.  Irel.,  Edw.  K/,  I.  84  (MS.)  The 
kynd  of  peopull  which  we  call  outlawes  &  wodkerne, 
X58X  Derricks  (/;V/^)  The  Image  of  Irelande.  with  a  Dis- 
coverie  of  Woodkarne,  wherein  is.. expressed,  the  Nature 
..of  the.. Wilde  Irishe  Woodkarne,  their  notable  aptnessc 
celeritie  and  proncsse  to  Rebellion.     x6oo  Holland  Livy 


WOOD-KNIFE. 

XI-  IX.  1065  The  same  is  said  unto  me., which  were  more 
beseeming  to  speake  unto  a  wood-kerne  and  robber  by  the 
high-way  side.  1617  Morvson  I  tin.  11.  101  Cormacke 
ONeale.  .was  of  a  mild  honest  disposition.,  yet.  .little  lesse 
barberous  then  the  better  sort  of  wood  kern.  1632  Lithgow 
Trav.  V.  210  The  Lawlcsse  Wood  Carnes  in  Ireland.  1656 
in  P.  H.Hore  N:s/.  lytx/brti (igii)'W I.  516  Mount  Leinster 
..which  by  reason  of  the  greatadjoiningwoods  hath  always 
beene  haunted  with  Irish  Toryes  or  Woodccrnes.  1845 
Petrie  Ecc!.  Archit.  Ire!.  96  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  these  Towers  became  the  receptacles  of  thieves  and 
wood-kerne. 

Wood-knife. 

1.  A  dagger  or  short  sword  (Knite  sb.  I  b)  used 
by  huntsmen  for  cutting  up  the  game,  or  generally 
as  a  weapon,    arch,  or  Hist, 

'1436  E.  E.  IVills  (1882)  76  A  swerd  harnesed,  a  wodeknyf 
hamesed,  and  a  Dagger.  1470-85  Malory  WrM«r  xviii. 
xxi.  764  They  were  shoters,  and  coude  wel  kylle  a  dere.. 
and  they  dayly  bare  bowes  and  arowes,  homes  &  wood 
knyues.  1568  Fulwell  Like  Will  to  Like  Eij  b,  Come  no 
neer  me  you  knaues  for  your  Hfe.  Lest  I  stick  you  bothe 
with  this  woodknife.  i6n  Cotgr.,  Malctts^  a  Fauchion, 
Hangar,  Wood-knife,  a  1650  Boy  <v  Mantle  xxxviiL  in 
K^hxXo.  Ballads  I.  273/2  He  pulld  forth  a  wood  knifre,..He 
brought  in  the  bores  head.  1711  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III. 
xxvi.  313  He  drew  his  woodknife  and  hit  the  priest  on  the 
head.  i8ai  Scorr  Kenilw.  xxxiv,  The  gay  baldric,  which 
su>tained  a  bugle-horn,  and  a  wood -knife  instead  of  a  sword. 
1867  Morris  Jason  i.  83  The  wood-knife  at  the  side, 

2.  A  large  knife  for  cutting  otT  branches  or  twigs. 
1880  C.  R.  Markham  Peniv.  Bark  vii.  54  The  cateador.. 

conducted  the  party  for  hours  through  the  tangled  brush- 
wood,, .using  the  wood-knife  at  every  step. 

Woodland  (wu-dlsend).  Forms  :  see  Wood 
sb.^  and  Land  sb.  Land  covered  with  wood,  i.e. 
with  trees;  a  wooded  region  or  piece  of  ground. 

860  in  Birch  Cartul.  Sax,  II.  141  J'£.7,\>^t  jfi  etelond  ^e ejfrS 
lond  je  eac  wudulond.  c  1*05  Lay.  1699  Wenne  hundes  hine 
bistonder^  i  i>on  wode-Ionde,  a  1400 -SVr /'^rc.  208  In  that 
woddc  land.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Co7>.  Princes  Wks.  (S.T.S.) 
II.  137  Cow  or  calf,  .in  wodland  upbrocht.  1536  Bknese 
Meas. Land i\\\^  Woodlande and  fylcielande  be  not  measured 
with  perches  of  lyke  and  equale  length,  1573  Tusser  Hnsb. 
(1878)  31  What  champion  vseth,  I'hat  woodland  refusetfa. 
1610  Holuvnd  Camden's  Brit.  567  In  the  mids  of  this 
Woodland  standeth  CoveiUrey.  i6aa  Seldkn  Illustr. 
Drayton's  Poly-olh.  xiii.  15  What  is  now  the  Woodland  in 
Warwickshire,  was  heretofore  part  of  a  larger  Weald  or 
Forest,  called  Arden.  1669  Worlidge  Syst,  Agric.  (iiSBi) 
88  I'herc's  no  Field  Champion-Land  of  that  yearly  value 
for  either  Corn  or  Pa,sture,as  is  the  Wood-land.  1709  Prior 
Henry  ^  Emma  307  She  to  the  Wood-land  with  an  Exile 
ran.  1763  W.  Roberts  Nat.  Hist.  Florida  34  The  number 
of  marshes  and  woodlands  prevented  the  horse  from  pur- 
suing them.  1793  M.  Cutler  in  Z^,  etc.  (1888)  11.  276 
Tracts  of  woodland  never  yet  cleared,  but  kept  inclosed  for 
a  supply  of  fuel  and  timber.  18x4  W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  11.  iv. 
I.  314  A  hunting-seat  of  Queen  Elizabeth,,  .when  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  all  woodland.  1867  ' OvtD\'  Cecil Castlemaim 
i,  The  morning  was  fair  and  cloudless,  its  sunbeams  piercing 
through  the  darkest  glades  in  the  woodlands. 

b.  attrib.  Of  or  pertaining  to  woodland  ;  used, 
situated,  dwelling,  or  growing  in  woodland;  con- 
sisting of  or  containing  woodland ;  belonging  to  or 
characteristic  of  woodland  ;  sylvan. 

^IVood land  penny  t  silver  =  wood-Penny^  -silver :  see  Wood 
sb.^  la 

iKi-i  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  552,  vij  li.  iij  s.  i  d.  de 
Wodeland  pcnys  ad  festum  Nat.  beati  Joh.  Bap.  139^ 
Ibid.  136  Ep'o  pro  Wodlandsiluer,  vjd.  '53*-?  ^bid.  674 
Pro  Wodlandpennez  ejusdem  viUe.  1536  Benese  Mcas. 
Land  Aij,  Two  maner  of  perches,  the  woodlande  perche 
and  the  fyldeland  perche..  .The  woodlande  perche  is  com* 
munely  .xviiL  foote  in  length.  But  in  some  places  it  is 
longer.  1577  Harbisom  England  111.  xii.  iii  b/i  in  Holin- 
sfudt  Adders.. are  found  only  in  our  woodland  countryes 
and  highest  groundes.  x6oi  Shaks.  A  IPs  Well  iv.  v.  49, 
1  am  a  woodland  fellow  sir,  that  alwaies  loued  a  great  fire. 
x6io  HorroN  Baculum  Geodxt.  vi.  Hi.  364  The  woodland 
measure  of  18  fecte  in  the  pole.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg. 
IV.  783  .A.dore  the  Woodland  Pow'rs  with  Pray'r.  1715  Pope 
Odyss.  IX.  178  Rows'd  by  the  woodland  nymphs.  .The 
mountain  goals  came  bounding  o'er  the  lawn.  1798  Wori>sw. 
Tables  Turned  Wi,  Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet.  —  We 
are  Seven  iii,  She  had  a  rustic,  woodland  air.  1805  Scott 
Last  Minstrel  in.  xiii,  They  came  to  a  woodland  brook. 
1831  —  Quentin  D.  Introd.,  In  the  more  woodland  districts 
of  Flanders.  1855  Kingsley  Westw.  Mo  I  xxv,  Garments 
.  .rather  the  worse  for  a  fortnight's  woodland  travel.  1855 
Tennyson  Maud  i.  xii.  ii.  Gathering  woodland  lilies.  1877 
Black  Green  Past,  i.  The  secrecy  and  silence  of  the  still 
woodland  ways.  1879  Casselfs  Nat.  Hist.  III.  68  The 
Woodland  Caribou  and  the  Barren-ground  Caribou  are  the 
names  given  to  a  larger  and  a  smaller  breed  in  Canada. 
190a  Cornish  Naturalist  Thames  76  The  [grey]  partridge 
is  becoming  a  woodland  bird. 

Hence  Woo'dlander,  an  inhabitant  of  the  wood- 
land ;  occas.  an  animal  that  lives  in  woodland. 

177^  T.  West  Antiq.  Fumess  (1B05)  40  The  woodlanders 
of  High  Fumess  were  charged  with  the  care  of  the  flocks 
and  herds.  1810  Wordsw.  Prose  Wks.  (1876)  II.  259  A  few 
vassals  following  the  employment  of  shepherds  or  wood- 
landers.  1887  Hardy  (//V/f)  The  Woodlanders.  1889  F.  A. 
Kkight  By  Leafy  Ways  61  Another  much  calumniated 
woodlander,  the  badger. 

Woodlark  (wu-dliik).  Forms  and  etym. :  see 
Wool)  sby  and  Lark  5^.1  A  species  of  lark 
{jilauda  arborea)  which  perches  on  trees ;  dis- 
tinguished from  the  skylark  by  having  a  shorter 
tail,  more  variegated  plumage,  and  a  different  song. 

tfi3»S  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbtsw,  in  Wright  Voc.  164  La 
calaundre  \gloss  wode-larkej.    c  1340  Nominate  (Skeat)  808 

Esperuer  tele  ct  cbalaundre  and  wodelarke.     1544  Turner 

Avium  Praecip.  Eib,  Superest  tcrtium  galeritae  genus, 
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Germanis  copera.  Marg.  a  uuodlerck.  x686  [see  Skylark 
sb.  i).  1769  G.  White  Selbome  (1789)  69  In  hot  summer 
nights  woodlarks  soar  to  a  prodigious  height  and  hang 
singing  in  the  air.  t8i8  Kkats  Walking  in  Scotland  14 
Wood-lark  may  sing  from  sandy  fern.  1868  Morris  Earthly 
Par.,  Man  born  to  be  King  1496  Mid  them  [sc.  yew-trees] 
did  the  woodlark  flit,  Or  sang  well  sheltered  from  the  wind. 

Woodless  (wu-dles),  a.  [f.  Wood  sb.^  +  -less.] 
Destitute  of  wood  or  woods  ;  treeless. 

1551  Turner  Herbal  i.  Pij,  Our  heth  groweth  in  playnes 
..and  vpon  sum  wodles  hylles.  <z  i6<Sx  Fuller  Worthies, 
Norfolk  {1662)  246  Here  are  Fens  and  Heaths, .  .and  Meddows 
and  Pasture,  and  Arable  and  Woody,  and  (generally)  wood- 
less land.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog,  I.  141  The  coasts  are 
.  .rocky,  .and  woodless,  1835  J.  Duncan  Beetles  (Nat.  Lib.) 
96  Travellers  across  the  woodless  pampas  sometimes  make 
their  fire  of  a  dead  horse,  1881  Morgan  Contrib.  Amer. 
Ethnol.  io6  The  woodless"  plains  of  the  Sacramento. 

Woodlet  (wu-dlet),  rare.  [f.  Wood  sb.^  + 
-LET.]     A  little  wood, 

i8ai  FosBROKE  Berkeley  MSS.  226  This  elegant  woodlet. 
1800  An  Australian  Girl  11.  v.  57  Groves  and  woodlets. 

W  OOd-louse  ( wu'dlaus) .  PI .  wood-lice  (-bis) . 
[f.  Wood  sb.^  +  Louse  sb.] 

1.  A  small  isopod  crustacean  of  the  genus  Oniscus 
or  family  Oniscidm  ;  esp,  the  common  species  0. 
aseilus,  found  in  old  wood,  under  stones,  etc.,  and 
having  the  property  of  rolling  itself  up  into  a  ball; 
also  called  ^cheeselip^hog-huse,  slater, sow-bug^t.\.(^. 

x6ii  CoTCR.  s.\.Anthoine,  The  vermine  called,  a  Ches-lop, 
or  Wood-louse.  1663  Boyle  Usef.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  11. 154 
Those  vile  Insects  commonly  called  in  English,  Wood-lice, 
or  Sows.  17*5  Swift  Wood  an  Insect  3  An  Insect  they  call 
a  Wood-Louse,  That  folds  up  itself  in  itself  for  a  House. 
1844  Hood  Haunted  House  177  The  wood-louse  dropped 
and  rolled  into  a  ball.  1869  Mrs.  I.  L.  Bishop  Notes  on 
Old  Edinb.  \\  The  walls  were  black  and  rotten,  and  alive 
with  woodltce. 

2.  Locally  or  occas.  applied  to  various  other 
small  invertebrates  found  in  woodwork  or  in 
woods,  or  resembling  the  crustacean  described  in  i. 

a*  A  white  ant  or  termite,     b.  A  species  of  infusorian. 

C.  One  or  more  species  of  mite  or  other  parasite,  d.  Various 
insects  of  the  family  Psocidx,  as  the  book-louse  and  death- 
watch,  e.  A  milleped  of  the  family  Glomeridag ;  a  pill- 
milleped. 

x666  I.  Da  VIES  Hist.  Caribby  Isles  140  A  kind  of  Ant, . 
bred  of'^rotten  wood,  and  thence  some  call  them  Wood-lice. 
I7<S9  Elus  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIX.  150  The  volvox  oniscus, 
or  wood-louse.  1770  J.  R.  Forster  tr.  Kalm^s  Trav.  N. 
Amer.  (1772)  II.  133  Wood-Hce  (Acarus  AmericanuSf  Linn.) 
abound  here.     1781  [«ee  wood-ant,  Wood  sb.^  10  b].     18x9 

D.  B.  Wardem  Acc.  U.  S,  I.  496  Musquitoes  and  wood-lice 
[note,  Acarus  Atnericanus\scK  most  troublesome  in  thickly 
wooded  vallies.  Ibid.  II.  5*5  The  wood  louse,  or  Chigo,  or 
Bete  Rouge  {Acarus  sanguinis).  1825  Jamieson,  Wood- 
touse,  a  book- worm.  1863  Wood  Illustr.  Nat.  Hist.  III.- 
631  The  Great  Sea-slater  or  Sea- wood  louse.  Ibid.  63a  The 
well-known  Pill*  wood  louse. 

3.  attrib. 

X 796  Stroma N  Surinam  IF.  xxv.  234  The.  .bird,  which., 
the  negroes  called  woodo-louso-foivlo,  from  its  feeding  on 
wood-lice.  Ibid.  (Illustration),  The  Yellow  Woodpecker  or 
Wood-louse  fowl.  1817  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  xxiii.  (1818) 
II.  307  The  woodlouse  tribe  (Oniscidx).  1854  A.  Adams,  etc. 
Man.  Nat.  Hist.  267  Woodlouse-Millipedes  (Glomeridse). 
X859  P.  P.  Carpenter  in  Re^.  Smithsonian  Instit.  (i860) 
207  Chitonid«  or  Woodlouse  shells. 

tWoO'dly,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [OE.  wSdlic  \  see 
Wood  a.  and -ltI.I     Mad,  frantic,  furious. 

f  ioooyELFRic//<>w.  II.  182  Sa  eadisa  Benedictus..manode 
i»one  re(5an  ehtere  l^aet  he  (Ja;rc  wodlican  re3nysse  seswice. 
c  x^a  HoccLttVK  Learn  to  Die  700  The  fyry  flaumbes. .  In 
which  the  soules  brenne  in  woodly  wyse.  15x3  Bradshaw 
St.  Werburge  n.  789  Roryng  and  yellyng  nis  outragious 
trespase,  [hel  Tore  his  longe  a-sonder  in  wodely  violence. 

WoO'dly,  adv,  Obs.  or  dial.  Forms :  see  Wood 
a.  [OE.  wddlice :  see  Wood  a.  and  -lt  2.]  Madly, 
ferociously,  furiously,  wildly,  passionately. 

c  1000  ^LFRic  Horn.  II.  230  Hi  wjeron , . mid  deofle  afyllede, 
6a5a  hi  swa  wodlice  to  (^am  welwillendan  Haelende  spraecon. 
c  1000  tr.  BasiVs  Admon.  vi.  (Norman  1B49)  46  Dam  wulfe 
Selic  ^  wodlice  abite3  da..sceap.  c  1000  in  Assmann 
Horn.  (1889)  6/145  P^f"  unScawfaestum,  3e  wodlice  drtncaS 
and  heora  ^ewitt  amyrraS.  c  1205  Lay.  3201  He  mochul  a 
J>a  wodeloker  wilnede  t«!OS  maeidenes.  c  1330  Arth.  <V  Merl. 
9426  King  Margaras..Ban  asailed  wodelicne.  £'1350  Will. 
Palerne  550  pat  i  wrou^t  so  wodly  &  wold  to  him  speke. 
c  X385  Chaucer  L.G.  W  1752  Lucrece,  Desyr  That  in  his 
herte  brende  as  any  fer  So  wodly  that  bis  wit  is  al  forgetyn. 
?<ix4oo  Morte  Arth.  2827  Wyes..appone  wy^ht  horsez, 
Walopande  wodely.  ^1400  Destr.  Troy  2(>9i  'Ihe  wyndes 
full  wodely  wackont  anon,  a  1500  Hist.  K.  Boccus  ^ 
Sydracke  (7  1510)  P  ivb,  Yf  he  loue  one  wodly.  1556  Olde 
^«//Mm^  163  Antichrist  layeth  about  htm  so  wootfiy.  X630 
J.  Taylor  {Water  V.)Anagr.  .y  Sonn.  Wks.  ir.  251/1  He  rose 
..  And  frantickly  ran  woodly  through  the  wood.  K7a5  Ramsay 
Gentle  Sheph.  v.  iii,  They  skelpit  me  when  woodly  field. 

Woodman^  (wu*dmsen).  PI.  woodmen. 
Forms  and  etym.  :  see  Wood  sb^  and  Man  sb.^. 
(Cf.  Woodsman.) 

The  meaning  in  the  following  is  uncertain  :^-97t  in  Birch 
Cartul.  Sax.  II  1. 603  Fram  hwitingho  to  wudemannes  tune, 
xa7S  Rot.  Hundr,  II.  19  Johanni  Wodeman. 

1.  One  who  hunts  game  in  a  wood  or  forest ;  a 
huntsman.    Obs.  or  arch. 

cx^xti  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xxxiii.  As  of  be 
manere  howe  he  shulde  be  vndo  y  passe  ouere  lightly,  for 
Jier  is  no  wodemann  nor  good  hunter  in  Inglonde,  but  t>et 
cann  do  it  wele  ynowgh.  1555  Instit.  Gentl.  H  v,  Ther  is 
a  saying  emonge  hunters  that  he  cannot  be  a  gentleman 
which  loueth  not  hawkyne  and  hunting,  whiche  I  haue 
heard  olde  woodmen  wel  allowe.     1598  Shaks.  Merry  W. 


woodm:oi«"geb. 

V.  V.  30  Am  I  a  Woodman,  ha?  Speake  I  like  Heme  the 
Hunter  ?  x6i6  Bov.s  Expos.  Proper  Ps.  xlvii.  9  Wks.  (1629) 
935  Woodmen  say  that  Deere  are  most  circumspect  in  fat 
pasture.  1676  Shadwell  Virtuoso  iii,  I  have  taken  more 
Pains  to  single  you  out,  than  ever  Wood-man  did  for  a  Deer. 
1805  Scott  Last  Minstrel  vi.  vii,  Conrad . .  Was  by  a  wood- 
man's  lyme-dog  found.  [1835  W.  Irving  Tour  Prairies  xi, 
85  He  looked  down  with  contempt  upon  the  rangers,  as.. 
inexperienced  woodmen,  but  little  skilled  in  iiunting  lore.] 
b.  yf^.  or  allusively. 

X590  Greene  Never  too  late  (1600)  47  He  was  not.  .so  ill 
a  Woodman  to  glue  ouer  the  chace  at  the  first  default.  1603 
Shaks.  Meets,  for  M.  iv.  iii.  170.  1618  Fletcher  Chances 
I.  ix,  I  see  ye  are  a  wood-man,  and  can  chuse  Your  dear. 
1673  Dryden  Marr.  A  la  Mode  11.  i.  18  Has  the  old  Cupid, 
your  Father,  chosen  well  for  you  ?  is  he  a  good  Woodman  ? 

2.  One  who  looks  after  the  trees  in  a  wood  or 
forest ;  one  who  fells  or  lops  trees  for  timber  or 
fuel ;  also,  one  who  provides  or  purveys  wood. 

I4a6  Lydg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  17745  Her  ys  a  woode  off  lytel 
piys,  Wych  a  woodeman  selleth  me.  1530  Palsgr.  289/2 
Wodman  that  lyveth  by  fellyng  wode,  bocquillon.  X58S 
HiGiNS  Junius'  Nomencl.  519/2  Dendrophori,..-wQo6.e,mf:n 
or  such  as  carrie  wood  about  streetes  to  be  sold,  1634 
Milton  Comus  484  Either  som  one  like  us  night-founderM 
here,  Or  els  som  neighbour  Wood-man.  X7a6  J.  Laurence 
New  Syst.  Agric.  229  Of  the  Aspen  Tree  our  Woodmen 
make  Hoops,  Firewood,  and  Coals.  x8oo  Campbell  Beech* 
Tree's  Petition  2  Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree. 
X856  Kkhk  Arctic  Expi.  11.  vii.  83  Bonsall  and  Petersen 
are  now  woodmen,  preparing  our  daily  fuel.  1875  Bedford 
Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  vii.  (ed.  2)  250  Each  half  company  pro- 
viding 2  woodmen,  2  watermen.  X903  Maud  S.  Rawsom 
Apprentice  141  The  oldest  woodmen  say  that  it  takes  a 
hundred  years  to  grow  a  perfect  oak  for  an  English  ship. 

i-S.  A  forester  having  charge  of  the  king's  woods. 

'594  Crompton  furisd.  146  b,  Auant  que  sera  perfect 
Forest,  le  Roy  couient  appointer  certaine  officers,  come  vn 
keeper.  Forester,  Woodmen,  Regarders,  Agistors.  1604 
Manwood  Laives  Forest  xxi.  (1615)  197  Ihc  foresters  & 
woodmen  did  take  no  good  regard  to  the  forests. 

t  4.  An  inhabitant  of  the  woods,  a  wild  man, 
a  savage  ;  a  person  representing  one  in  a  pageant, 
or  a  figure  of  one  in  heraldry :    =  Woodwose.   Obs, 

144a  Extr.  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  9  The  fleschowares  sal 
fynd  [for  a  play],  twa  or  four  wodinen.  X566  in  J.  Nicholl 
Comp.  Ironmongers  (1866)  85  They  shall  fynde  us  two  wood- 
men, w'  clubbes,  squibbes  and  powder.  1601  in  Moryson 
Itin.u.  (1617)  106 To  march,  .into  Colrane.  .to  have  brought 
into  subjection  all  the  woodmen.  x66o  J.  Tatham  ^^ya/ 
Cake  ID  Several  persons  in  the  habit  of  Wood-men  and 
Wood-Nymphs.  1780  Edmondson  Heraldry  II.  Gloss., 
Woodma/i,  a  name  given  by  several  Writers  to  the  wila 
man,  or  savage. 

6.  A  workman  who  makes  something  of  wood, 
esp.  the  woodwork  of  a  carriage. 

1879  CasselVs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  175/1  When  the  body  is 
finished  from  the  hands  of  the  woodman,  it  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  currier.  1908  Advt.,  Wanted  Coach  Builders 
and  Wheelwrights. — Good  woodman. 

Hence  Woe dnian(s) craft,  Woo'dxnanship,  the 
business  or  skill  of  a  woodman ;  f  Woo'dmanlike, 
t  Woo'dmanly  advs.,  in  the  manner  of  or  befitting 
a  woodman. 

c  1410  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xxxiii,  If  he  lorde 
will  haue  ^  deere  vndone,  he  jrat  he  biddeth.  .shulde  vndo 
hym  ^e  moste  wodemanly  and  clenly  J^at  he  cann.  And 
wonderth  ye  nought,  ^ough  y  say  wodmanly,  for  it  is  a 
poynte  of  wodemancrafte.  X479  [see  WoodsaleJ.  1575 
Gascoicnk  Hearbes  156  Cascoignes  woodmanship  written 
to  the  L.  Grey  of  Wilton.  1617  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  A  rmado 
Ep.  Ded.  A  3  b,  You  know  what  belongs  to  the  Wood-man- 
ship,  the  Wardship,  and  Stewardship,  a  1650  Marr;  Sir 
Gaivaine  in  Furniv.&  \\B\e9.  Percy  Folio  1. 106  The  kyng  in 
hys  hand  toke  a  bowe.  And  wodmanly  he  stowpy'd  lowe. 
X831  ScoTT  Ct.  Rob.  xxix,  It  were  bad  woodmanship  to 
raise  the  hollo  upon  the  game,  ere  it  had  been  driven  within 
compass  of  the  nets.  1881  Sat.  Rev.  23  July  122/1  Colonel 
Fraser's  political  sagacity  hardly  seems  on  a  par  with  his 
woodmanscraft.  i^ix  A.  C.  Benson  Ruskin  v.  180  He  was 
fond  of  woodmanship.  His..hedging-glovesand  his  chopper 
were  very  charactenstic  signs  of  his  presence. 

t  WoO'dman  2,  Obs.  Forms  and  etym. :  see 
WooDfl.  and  Manj-<5,i  A  madman,  lunatic,  maniac. 

ia97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  3338  Hii  verde  as  wodemen ;  hii 
wende  hii  were  ynome.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xi.  {Symon 
4-///^aj)4i2  Wodmen. .  In  quhame  l^e  feyndis ^an  can dwel. 
Ibid.  xix.  {Cristofore)  285  pe  lugis,.  .Fore  a  wodman  demyt 
hym.  c  1400  Beryn  1351  He  trampelid  fast  with  his  feet,  & 
al  to-tare  his  ere  And  his  visage  ooth,  ry^t  as  a  woodman. 
1470-85  Malory  Arthur  x.  xii.  432  Cryenge  and  rateynge 
hym  as  a  wood  man.  xsia  J.  Parfre  Candlemas-Day  in 
Marriott  Miracle-Plays  (1838)  200  Like  as  a  wodman  he 
ganto  fray. 

Woodxuonger  (wu'dmo:i)g3j).  Now  rare  exc. 
/list.  P'orms  and  etym.  :  see  Wood  sb.^  and 
Monger  j^.  A  dealer  in  wood  ;  a  timber-merchant, 
or  {esp.)  a  seller  of  wood  for  fuel. 

X260-1  Cat.  Wills  Crt.  Husting,  Lond.  i.  (1889)  8  Robert 
le  Wudemongere.  X37a  Ibid.  11. 147  William  Wodemongere. 
X464  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  567/2  Carpenters,  Woodemongers 
and  Colemakers.  1567  in  Archaeologia  XXXVI.  51  Paide 
to  Mr.  Fermer,  wodemonger,  for  a  M  and  iii  qrs.  of 
billetts,  xvilj  s.  viij  d.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  Vt  v.  i.  69.  1609 
Dekker  Ravens  Aim. '^ks.  (Grosart)  IV.  186  Winter,.. the 
friend  to  none  but  Colliers  and  Woodmongers.  163a  Mas- 
singer  City  Madam  11.  i.  Though  The  dishes  were  raised  one 
upon  another,  As  woodmongers  do  billets.^  ^(567  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  215/4  The  many  great  abuses  committed  by  the  Com- 
pany of  Woodmongers  in  the  Sale.. of  Fuel.  1720  Strvpe 
Stow's  Surv.  II.  VI.  v,  76/1  Two  Woodmongers  Wharfs  for 
the  Sale  of  Fuel.  X7»a  De  Foe  Plague  (1754)  254  Vessels, 
such  as  the  Wood-mongers,  that  is  the  Wharf  Keepers,  or 
Coal-Sellers  furnished.  1821  Scott /T^wVw.  iii,  These  sturdy 
oalei  had  long  since  become  the  property  of  some  honest 
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woodmon^er.     1908  W.  G.   Collingwood   Scaneiiftaman 
Britmin  iii  'Six  score  to  the  hundred'  is  still  familiar  to 
Lake  District  gardeners  and  wood-mongers. 
WoO'duess.    Obs»  exc.  dial,  or  arck.     Forms  : 
see  Wood  rt.  \OK,w6dfus:  seeWooD^i.  and-NESS.] 

1.  Mental  derangement,  insanity,  mania,  frenzy, 
Idnacy,  craziness:   «  Madness  i. 

f  tooo  i^LFRic  Horn.  I.  458  I>a  seaxode  se  cyning  Polimiiis 
be  ftam  witseocum  menn,  nu  se  apostol  hine  fram  3aere 
wodnysse  ahredde.  138a  Wyclif  Acts  xxvi.  24  Poul,  thou 
maddist..  j  manj-e  lettris  turnen  thee  to  woodnesse.  1493 
H.  Parker  Dhes  *  Pau^r  v.  xviJL  (W.  de  W.  1496)  azo/i 
Yf  a  man  in  his  woodness  &  rauynge  slee  man  &  woman  or 
childe,  j^Ss  GoLDiNC  Ovitts  Met.  iii.  (iS93)  73  Drunken 
woodnes  wrought  by  wine.  1605  Verstegan  Dec.  Intell. 
(1634)  538  Wee  yet  reuj-ne  in  some  parts  of  England  the 
"wtxKw^ines  for  furiousnesse  or  madnesse.  1657  Thornley 
tr.  Longiu  Dapknis  f(  Chloe  60  Their  minds  were  struck 
with  a  kind  of  Woodnesse,  1803  W.  S.  Rose  Aviadis  128 
Wrapt  in  imagin'd  flames  to  woodness  stung  Deep  in  a 
roaring  stream,  she  headlong  sprung. 

2.  Extravagant  folly  or  recklessness  ;  vehemence 
of  passion  or  desire ;  wildness,  infatuation.  Cf. 
Madness  3. 

cxooo  in  Assmann  Horn.  (1889)  60/212  pa  saet  he.  .talende 
Jjone  hxlend..His  wodnys  wear3  sewrecen  swa  |t>urh  god. 
c  1374  Chaucbr  Troylus  iii.  1382  They  callen  loue  a  wood- 
nesse or  folye.  1387  [see  Wood  o.  abj.  c  1430  Lvdg.  Min. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  76  A  woode  wisdom,  and  a  wise  woode- 
nesse.  1435  Misyn  Fire  of  Love  11.  vjii.  90  Here  is  lufe 
with-outen  meyknes,  wodnes  ful  likynge.  1484  Caxton 
FahUs  of  Auian  vi,  Now  perceyue  I  wel  thy  foly  and  grete 
wodencsse.  1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisius'  Catech.  ii.  i  viij,  It 
is  extreme  vodnes  to  doubt  quhither  thay  ar  to  be  kept 
haly  or  nocht.  1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  284  When  their 
genitalles  are  full  of  seede  they  grow  into  woodnesse  and 
r^e  of  lusL 

3.  Violent  anger,  wrath, fury,  rage;  extreme  fierce- 
ness, ferocity,  savageness,  cruelty.   Cf.  Madness  3. 

cxooo  jElfric  Horn.  II.  30  pact  earme  wif  selyfde  his 
waelhrcowum  jeSeahte,  and  wear3  mid  maran  wodnysse 
astyrod.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  vi.  i  Lord  in  thi  wodnes 
argu  me  nognt.  Ibid,,  Wodness  or  ire  is  a  stirynge  of 
manna's  will,  excitand  to  vengaunce.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints 
U.  {Paulus)  704  Nero  wes  brocht  In  sa  mekill  wodnes  of 
thocht,  pat  he  his  awne  modir  gert  sla.  C1400  St.  Aiextus 
(Vernon)  474  Heo  ter  hir  clot>us  al  in  sunder,  in  a  gret  wood- 
nesse. 1460  Capgrave  Chron,  (Rolls)  237  In  her  wodnes 
thei  kyllid  the  bischop  of  Cauntirbiry.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners 
GMd.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Rviij,  You  haue  chased  the 
bulle,  and  scaped  his  woodnes.  1550  Bale  En^l.  Votaries 
II.  (^\t  He  fretted  for  wodenes,  and  was  angry  with  himselfe. 
1577  Hanmer  A'ic,  Ecci.  Hist,  (1663)  166  He  proceeding  in 
cruelty,  and  daily  increasing  his  savage  woodness  against 
the  Saints  of  God.  1600  Holi.and  Livy  xxvi.  xiii.  593 
Wild  and  savage  beasts,  .madded,  .with  blind  rage  and 
woodnesse  against  one.  x8a5  J.  Wilson  ^oct.  Ambr.  Wks. 
1856  1. 12  Whiles  I  just  girn  out-by  yonner,  wi'perfect  wud- 
ness  when  I  think  o'  you.,rinning  down  me,  and  iiher  men 
of  genius.  1906  Doughty  Daivn  in  Britain  xiii.  IV.  36  So 
woodness  kindles  his  great  heart,  gainst  Romans. 

^*  fig.  Excessive  violence  or  severity,  *fnry'  (of 
pain,  or  of  inanimate  things,  as  wind,  fire,  etc.). 

a  x^pa  Stockholm  Med.  MS.  11.  704  in  AngUa  XVIII.  324 
It  doth  noth  awey  all  \>^  pyne,  But  all  J>e  wodnesse  for  ^je 
tyme.  c  1400  Destr,  Troy  2008  pe  fuerse  wyndes.  And  the 
wodenes  of  waghes.  c  1435  Found.  St.  Bartholoview's 
(E.E.  T.S.)  21  His  kechyn  was  a-fyre  sodenly,  and  likly  to 
perissh  with  wooddenes  of  fyre.  1450-1530  Alyrr.  our 
Ladye  11.  189  Fayre  flowres  wherof  the  nynte  parte  faded 
by  the  wodnesse  of  the  northe.  1508  Dunbar  Gold.  Targe 
229  The  Lord  of  Wyndis,  wyth  wodenes,  God  Eolus,  his 
bugiil  blew.  1557  Tottets  Misc.  (Arb.)  127  No  rage  of 
drenching  sea,  nor  woodenesse  of  the  winde. 

Wood-nymph. 

1.  A  nymph  of  the  woods;  a  superhuman  being 
Imagined  as  a  beautiful  maiden  inhabiting  woods ; 
a  dryad  or  hamadryad. 

1577  Grange  Golden  Aphrod.  M  ij^b,  The  Woodnymphes 
likewise  followed  moste  nicely  tripping.  1634  Milton 
Comus  120  By  dimpled  Brook,  and  Foimtain  brim,  The 
Wood-Nymphs  deckt  with  Daisies  trim,  Their  merry  wakes 
and  pa<itimes  keep.  1667  —  P,  L.  ix.  386  She . .  like  a  Wood- 
Nymph  light  Oread  or  Dryad ..  Betook  her  to  the  Grovei 
1794  Mrs,  Kadcliffe  Myst,  Udoipho  xxxvii,  Marble  statues 
of  wood-nymphs.  i8ax  Scott  Kenilw.  xxvii,  She  possessed 
the  form  and  hue  of  a  wood-nymph,  with  the  beauty  of  a 
sylph.  1867  Morris  yason  1.  92  'I'hen  mayst  thou  find,  In 
some  fair  grassy  place,  the  wood-nymphs  kind. 

b.  trans/,  (cf.  Dryad  3  a,  Nymph  2). 
1780  Mrs  Cowley  Beliefs  Stratagem  11.  i,  The  maxims 
you  learnt  among  the  wood-nymphs,  in  Shropshire,  won't 
pass  current  here. 

2.  a.  Name  for  certain  species  of  humming-bird, 
esp.  of  the  genus  TTialurania  (Gould),  b.  Col- 
lectors' name  for  moths  of  the  genus  Eudryas, 

i86x  Gould  Trochilidm  II.  Plates  99-109.  1885  Riverside 
Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  II.  46a  The  beautiful  wood-nymph,  En- 
dryas  grata, 

"WoO'd-oiL  A  name  for  several  oils  or  oily 
substances  obtained  from  various  trees  :  {a)  from 
the  East  Indian  Dipterocarpus  alatus  and  other 
species  (»=  Gubjdn  balsam  or  oil)  ;  {b)  from  the 
East  Indian  Satinwood,  Chloroxylon  Swietenia\ 
{c)  from  the  seeds  of  the  Chinese  Oil-tree  or  Var- 
nish-lree,  Aleurites  cordata  (also  called  tung-oil^ 
from  Chinese  yu-fung  or  fung-tzU-shu,  native 
names  of  the  tree),  used  chiefly  for  varnishing 
woodwork.      Also  attrib. 

1759  in  A.  Dalrymple  Oriented  Repertory  (1793)  1. 109  The 
Buraghmah  Dominions  yield  Gold,.. Earth-Oil,  and  Wood- 
Oil.     1800  Aiiat.  Ann.  Reg.,  Misc.  Tracts  95/1.      2841  W. 
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Robinson  Assam  62  The  Dipterocarpus  levis.  .yields  the 
thin  liquid  balsam  commonly  known  by  the  name  of '  wood 
oil ',  and  which  is  much  used  in  painting.  1857  Henfrky 
Bot.  §  438  Chloroxylon  Swietenia  furnishes  East  Indian 
Satin-wood,  and  an  oil  called  Wood-oil  is  obtained  from  it. 
x88i  Spons"  Encycl.ManufW .  141 1  Tung-,  Tree-,  or  Wood- 
oil  . .  is  a  product  of  the  so-called  '  oil-tree '  of  China,  Cochin 
China,  and  Japan.  1890  Hosie  Three  Yrs.  W.  China  18 
The  wood-oil  tree,  .was  scattered  about  among  the  fields. 

II  Woodoo  (w«d«-).  Also  8  wodou,  9  wazzoo, 
wuzu.  [Turkish  wazH."]  The  minor  ablution  of 
the  Mohammedans.     Cf.  Abdest. 

1794  P.  Russell  A.  Russell's  Hist.  Aleppo  I.  194  The 
ordinary  preparation  for  prayer,  consists  in  washing  the  face, 
hands,  and  feet,  and  is  termed  Wodou.  1813  J.  Forbes 
Oriental  Mem.  III.  124  Ablutions,  called  the  wazzoo,  pre- 
paratory to  the  namaiiz,  or  prayer.  1836  Lane  Mod.  Egypt. 
I.  ii.  67  The  father  usually  teaches  his  son  to  perform 
the  tvoodo^  and  other  ablutions.  1855  Burton  Meccak  4r 
Medinah  (1879)  56  The  first  thing  on  rising  is  to  perform 
the  Wuzu,  or  lesser  ablution. 

Woodos(e,  -owes,  var.  Woodwose. 

+  "Woo'dpeck.  Obs,  Also  6  -pyke.  [app. 
alteration  of  Woodspeck  after  next.]   —  next,  i. 

155a  HuLOET,  Woodepyke  byrde,  picus.  1555  Eden 
Decades  (Arb.)  224  Certeyne  byrdes..lyke  vnto  those  which 
we  caule  woodwaules  or  woodpeckes.  1601  Holland  Pliny 
X.  xxix.  I.  285  Men  say  that  in  the  territorlc  of  Tarentum 
there  be  no  wood-pecks  or  tree-jobbers.  1694  Addison 
Poems^  Virgits  4th  Georg.  19  Nor  Wood-pecks,  nor  the 
Swallow  harbour  near.  1706GARDINER  tr.  Rapin' s Gardens 
(1728)  197  Wood-pecks,  and  various  birds  the  trees  invade. 

Woodpecker  (wu*dpe:k3j).  Also  7  -picker, 
[f.  Wood  sb,^  +  Pkck  v>  +  -erI.  (Cf.  the  Gr. 
names  5pv(o)«oXa7rT»;s,  hpvoK6\a\p,  ^pvo/cuiro^,  f,  8/)vs 
tree  +  /coK&tttuv  to  peck,  kott-  to  strike.)] 

1.  A  bird  of  the  family  ficidm,  esp.  of  the  sub- 
family FicitisRy  comprising  very  numerous  genera 
and  species  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world ; 
usually  having  variegated  plumage  of  bright  con- 
trasted colours  with  various  markings ;  character- 
ized by  their  habit  of  pecking  holes  in  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees. 

1530  Palsgr.  289/2  Woodpecker  a  byrde,  esPec.  xwi 
Sylvester  Du  Bartas  i.  v.  228  As  the  Wood-pecker,  Tiis 
long  tongue  doth  lill  Out  of  the  clov'n  pipe  of  his  horny  bill, 
To  catch  the  Emets.  1604  Drayton  Owle  191  The  Wood- 
pecker, whose  hardned  beake  hath..piercM  the  heart  of 
many  a  sollid  Oke.  1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  v.  171 
Numbers  of  small  Birds.  .Wood-pickers.  1778  J.  Carver 
Trav.  N.  Amer.  xviii.  471  The  Woodpecker,  .is  a  very 
beautiful  bird  ;  there  is  one  sort  whose  feathers  are  a  mixture 
of  various  colours ;  and  another  that  is  brown  all  over  the 
body,  except  the  head  and  neck,  which  are  of  a  fine  red. 
1806  MooRE  Ballad  Stanzas  ii,  I  heard  not  a  sound  But 
the  woodpecker  tapping  the  hollow  beech-tree.  1859  Dar- 
\s\Vi  Orig.  Spec.  vi.  (i860)  184  In  North  America  there  are 
woodpeckers  which  feed  largely  on  fruit,  tZ6z  — Orchids 
iii.  127  As  a  woodpecker. -climbs  up  a  tree  in  search  of 
insects.  187a  CouES  TV.  Amer.  Birds  igi  Woodpeckers 
nest  in  holes  in  trees. 

b.  W  ith  defining  words,  denoting  various  species. 

The  three  British  species  are  the  Green  Woodpecker 
{Geciniis  viridis\  the  Pied  or  Greater  Spotted  Woodpecker 
{Dendrocopus  fiiaj'or),  and  the  Barred  or  Lesser  Spotted 
Woodpecker  {D,  miftor).  Others  are  the  Great  Black 
Woodpecker  (Picus  or  Dryocopus  martius)  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  many  N.  American  species, 
as  the  Downy  W.  {Picus  or  Dendrocopus  pubescens),  the 
Golden-winged  W.  (Colaptes  auraius),  the  Hairy  W.  (Piciis 
or  Dendrocopus  villosus),  the  Pileated  W.  {Hylotomus  or 
Dryotomus  pileaius),  etc.  Several  of  these  are  locally 
known  by  special  names,  as  Flicker,  Hickwali^  Ivory-^///, 
hoG-cock,  Popinjay,  SAv-sucker^  Witwall,  Woodspite, 
Yaffle,  etc.  (see  these  words). 

1668  Charleton  Onamast.  &6  Picus  Martius.. the  great 
Wood-pecker.  1731  Catesby  Nat.  Hist,  Carolina  (1754)  I. 
SI  Picus  varifis  77iinor,  ventre  luieo.  The  yellow  belly'd 
Wood-pecker.  178a  Latham  Gen.  Syn,  Birds  \.  558  Red- 
necked woodpecker.  The  whole  head  and  neck  . .  are 
crimson.  Ibid.  IL  591  Yellow  Woodpecker,  .less  than  our 
green  Woodpecker:  being  only  nine  inches  in  length.. is 
common  at  Cayenne.  1782-1890  [see  Spotted  ppl.  a.  4  b]. 
x8oa  BiNGLEY  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  U.  129  The  Black  Wood- 
pecker subsists  on  insects,  which  it  catches  on  the  bark  of 
trees. ..It  is  able  to  pierce.. hard  trees,  as  the  oak  and 
hornbeam.  1808  A.  Wilson  Amer.  Omith.  I.  142  His 
tri-colored  plumage  .,  is  so  striking  .,  that  almost  every 
child  is  acquainted  with  the  Red-headed  Woodpecker.  1884 
Harper's  Mag,  Mar.  622/2  The  golden-winged,  and  the 
yellow-bellied  woodpeckers.. are  also  with  us.  1898  Maria 
R,  Audubon  Audubon  ^  Jrith.  IL  51  Harris  and  Bell  had 
gone  shooting  and  returned  with  several  birds,  among  which 
was  a  female  Red-patched  Woodpecker. 

+  2.  Cant,  At  gaming,  a  bystander  who  encourages 
novices  by  putting  up  small  stakes.    Obs, 

1608  Dekker  Lanth.  <5-  Candle  Li.  iii.  D  2,  He  that  winnes 
all,  is  the  Eagle.  He  that  stands  by  and  Ventures,  is  the 
Woodpecker,    a  1700  E.  E.  Diet,  Cant,  Crew. 

WoO'd-pi^geon.  Any  of  the  species  of  pigeon 
that  live  m  woods,  as  the  stock-dove,  Columba 
cenaSy  and  (now  esp.)  the  ring-dove,  C.pahimbtis. 

1668  CharleTiON  Onomast.jj  Columhae  Cavernalis.. the 
Stock-dove,  or  Wood  Pidgeon.  1743  Shenstone  Pastoral 
Ballad  II.  v,  I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair ;  I  have 
found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed.  1780  G.  White  Sel- 
borne,  Let,  to  Pennant  30  Nov.,  As  to  the  wild  wood-pigeon, 
the  oenas,  or  7>inago,  of  Ray,  I .  .see  no  reason  for  making  it 
the  origin  of  the  common  house-dove ;  but  suppose  those 
that  have  advanced  that  opinion  may  have  been  misled  by 
another  appellation,  often  given  to  the  oenas^  which  is  that 
of  stock-dove.  1837  P.  Keith  Bot.  Lex,  217  Knots  or 
bunches.. formed  by  means  of  a  plexus  of  young  shoots,., 
apt  to  be  mistaken  . .  for  a  wood-pigeon's  nest,      a  1887 


WOODSALE. 

Tepperibs  Field  ^  Hedgero^u  303  The  forest  is  not  vacant.. . 

Wood-pigeons  and  turtle-doves  abound. 

Wood-quest,  -quist,  -queest.  Now  diai. 
Also  6-7  -quyst(e,  -coyst,  7  -quiste,  -coist.  [f. 
Wood  sb.'^  ■\- quest,  quist,  Qdeest.]    =  prec. 

1543  Traheron  Vigo's  Chirurg.  \\\.  xvi.  109/2  Grated 
bread  in  the  broth  of  a  woodquyste.  1580  T.  Newton 
Approved  Medicines  85  b,  Y*  stockdooue,  or  Woodquist. 
xffi*  Batman  7'revisa^s  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xii.  vi.  181/1  The 
Stock-done  or  Wood-coyst.  1623  tr.  Favine's  Theat.  Hon, 
\\,  xiii.  231  Ring-doues,  or  Wood-coysts.  1761  Jackson^'s 
Oxf.  Jml.  12  Dec  2  Two  Brothers  being  out  a  shooting 
Wood-quists.  x8o6  J.  N.  White  Poems  18  The  wood-quest 
wild.  18x5  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  IV.  Eng.,  Wood-quist. 
1877  Hon,  Miss  FerrardW,  iL  173  The  woodquests' cooing 
formed  a  melodious  bass. 

Wood-reeve.  Also  6  -ryfe,  7  -reefe,  8  -reef, 
[f.  Wood  sb,^  2  -f-  Reeve  sb."^  2.]  The  steward  or 
overseer  of  a  wood  or  forest. 

XS79  TwYNE  Phisicke  agst.  Fort.  r.  xlvii,  70  What  is  he 
now  other  then  a  Woodryfe,  or  Woodman  ?  1643  MS.  Ace. 
St.  Johns  Hosp.^  Canterb.y  Spent  vpon  our  woodreefe  for 
coming  to  giue  vs  notice  of  sume  abuses  done  to  our  wood. 
X795  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XIII.  218  Those  [trees]  that  fail  to 
form  so  desirable  a  shape  as  in  the  opinion  of  a  judicious 
wood-reef  is  necessary.  \^(A  Morn.  Start  Mar.  6/5  The  case 
was  proved  by  Wm.  Goodhew,  woodreeve  to  Miss  Hayes. 
1913  Daily  News  15  Aug.  5  We  are  mostly  shepherds  and 
wood -reeves  and  thackers  and  foresters  here. 

t  Woo*d-row:el.  Obs.  [f.  Wood  sb}-  +  Rowel 
sb,^  in  reference  to  the  whorled  leaves.]   =  next. 

1568  Turner  Herbal  in.  24  Of  wood  rofe  or  wood  rowell. 
1579  Langham  Gard.  Health  683  Woodrowell . .  is  a  good 
healer  vp  of  wounds.  1905  Engl,  Dial.  Dict.^  Wood-rotvell, 
sb.  Obsol.  Yks.    The  sweet  woodruff,  Asperula  odorata. 

Woodruff  (wu*dr»f).  Forms:  i  'waidu-,  wude- 
rofe,  -rife,  3  wuderoue,  4  ■woderowe,  4-5 
-rove,  5 -rofe,  wodrove,  -roffe,  -rafFe,  5-6  -rofe, 
6  woodroue,  -rowe,  -rofe,  -roof(f)e,  7  -rof, 
-rough,  7 — roof,  (8  -rooff),  9  -woodruff,  {^Sc. 
-riff,  arch,  wooderoofe,  wood-ruffe).  [OE.  wtidu- 
rofe,  f.  wudu  Wood  sb^  -f-  "^rofe,  ^rife^  of  unknown 
meaning.]  A  low-growing  herb  {^Asperula  odorata^ 
N.  O.  Rubiacest)  found  in  woods  in  Britain  and 
Europe  generally,  with  clusters  of  small  white 
flowers,  and  strongly  sweet-scented  leaves  in  whorls ; 
also  descriptively  or  distinctively  called  sweet  wood- 
ruff.    Also  attrib. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  18  Herba  astula  regia  J?aet  is  wudu 
rofe.  Ibid.  II.  64  WiJ»  |>3ere  winestran  sidan  sare  wudurifan 
gecnuwa  on  eced.  C1265  Voc.  /'/.««/jin  Wr.-Wulcker  558/10 
Ilastula  regia^  i.  ftiuge  de  bois^  i.  wuderoue.  a  1310  in 
Wright  Lyric  P.  xiii.  43  A-way  is  huere  wynter  wo,  when 
woderove  springeth.  a  1400  StockJiohn  Med.  MS.  191 
Woderowe,  hnstilogia.  14. .  in  Wr.-Wulcker  566/20  AstU' 
la  regia,  woderofe.  1477-9  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1905) 
81  Rose-earlondis  and  wodrove-garlondis.  1525  Grete 
Herbal  xli.  (1529)  Civ,  De  astula  regia.  Woodroue.  1507 
Gerarde  Herbal  11.  ccccxlvii,  966  In  English  Woodrooffe, 
Woodrowe,  and  Woodrowell.  1785  Martvn  Lett.  Bot.  xv, 
(1794)  164  Sherardia  and  woodroof  have  funnel-shaped 
corollas.  1824  Hogg  Tales  <5-  Sk.,  Priv.  Mem.  Fanatic 
(1837)  V.  83  Murder  will  out,  though  the  Almighty  should 
lend  hearing  to  the  ears  of  the  willow,  and  speech  to  the 
seven  tongues  of  the  woodriff.  1872  Black  Adv.  Phaeton 
xix.  263  As  a  bunch  of  woodruff  will  sweeten  a  lumber-room. 
b.  Extended  to  other  s'^toit^oi  Aspenda. 

1597  Gerarde  Herbal  11.  ccccxlvii.  965  There  is  another 
sort  of  Woodrooffe  caXleA  Aspertila  Cx'-ulea,  or  blew  Wood- 
rooffe. x688  Holme  A?-moury  11.  98/2  Woodroof..  .Some 
have  blew,  others  purple  coloured  flowers.  1841  Catlin 
N.  Avter.I  nd.W.  App.  A.  260  Woodroof,  a  species  of  madder 
used  as  a  red  dye.  1865  Sowe^by's  Engl.  Bot.  (ed.  3)  IV. 
231  Asperula  Arvensis..  .Blue  Field  Woodruff.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.  1236  Woodroof,  or  Woodruff..,  Quinsy,  Asperula 
cynanchica. 

Woo'd-rush.  [Rush  j^.i]  Any  plant  of  the 
genus  Luzula,  comprising  grass-like  herbs  allied  to 
the  rushes,  with  clusters  of  chaffy  brown  flowers. 

The  name  belongs  properly  to  the  sylvan  species,  as  L, 
sylvatica  (Great  Wood-rush,  also  called  wood~grass)x  the 
common  species  L,campestris  (Field  Wood-rush)  is  better 
C3\\e6.  field-rush. 

lyjt  Withering' j5tf/.  Arrangent.  213  Small  hairy  Wood- 
rush.  1857  Miss  VKKTt Flower. Pl.V .'2<:i<::iL\uznla\sylvatica 
(Great  Hairy  Wood  Rush).  1861  S.  Thomson  Wild  Ft.  m. 
(ed.  4)  170  The  broad-leaved  wood-rush,  with  its  bair>'  leaves, 
may.. be  gathered  in  woods.  1889  Science-Gossip  XXV. 
188  Luzula  albida.  .is  a  very  graceful  woodrush  of  a  peculiar 
shade  of  light  green. 

Woo'd-sage.  [Sage  5b.^'\  A  common  name 
for  Wood  Germander  {Tencriuni  Scorodonid)^  a 
labiate  herb  with  dull  greenish-yellow  flowers,  and 
leaves  having  a  heavy  aromatic  smell  like  sage 
and  a  bitter  flavour  like  hops. 

1570  Pena  &  Lobel  Stirp.  Advers.  nova  (1576)  210  Scor- 
dium  alterum  Plinlj. ..  Wood  sage.  1597  [see  Sage  5^.'  3]. 
1758  BoRLASE  Nat.  Hist.  Cornzv.  ii<^  Wood-sage,  Salvia 
a^estis  seu  scorodonia,..n.t  St.  MichaePs  Mount.  1796 
Withering  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  519.  1880  Jefferiks 
Gt,  Estate  91. 

t  Woo'dsale.  Obs.  [Sale  5^.2]  A  periodical 
sale  of  wood  or  timber  from  an  estate. 

1479  in  Catal.  Anc.  Deeds  (1915)  VI.  168  The  said  beches 
to  be  drawen  on  the  saide  grounde  wodmanlyke  after  the 
custume  of  wodsale.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  46  §  10 
The  said  Maistre  of  the  Wardes  . .  shalhave  auctoritie  . . 
to  make  wood  sales  to  the  Kinges  use  of  al  under wooddis. 
156J  Leigh  Surv.  (1577)  D  iv.  Profiles  of  woodsale,  is  where 
sometymes  the  Lord  of  a  Mannourdoeth  make  a  yerely  sale 
of  his  woodcs.      c  1617  Bacon  Memorial  Wks.  1819  V.  485 


WOOD-SEAR. 

What  course  shall  be  taken  for  the  rest  of  the  years  with 
the  wood  sales  for  supply  of  this  25,000/.  yearly.  1786  in 
Jrnls.  Ha.  Coinm.  XLIII.  622  Warrants  for  raising  ;i 2,000 
. .  by  Wood  Sales  in  Dean  Forest. 

attrib.  1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iii.  iv.  Captains  343 
A  .sort  of  lusty  bil-men  set  In  wood-sale  time  to  sell  a  cops. 

Wood-sear,  -seer,  -sere  (wu-dsi»j).  Also  9 
erron.-aoxa.  Ois.oi  dial.   [?f.Woopji.l  +  SEKE<z.] 

1.  A  frothy  exudation  on  plants,  produced  by  an 
■insect :   =  Cdckoo-spit  '^  1 ;  also,  the  insect  itself. 

1585  HlGiNS  yunius'  Nometicl.  y2/i  Aiielaius,  ..  l\\z 
smallest  sort  of  locustes  that  be  wingless ;  ye  woodseare. 
'589  t?  Lyi-v]  Pa/pe  VI.  Halchet  B  ij,  Such  a  warming,  as 
snail  make  all  his  deuiccs  as  like  wood,  as  his  spittle  is  like 
wood.sere.  1600  Surflet  Country  Farm  i.  viii.  39  Spiders, 
wormes,  woodseere  and  other  such  like  vermine.  1664 
Power  JSjrp.  Philos.  I.  28  That  spumeous  froth  or  dew 
(which  here  in  the  North  we  call  Cuckow-Spittle  and,  in 
the  South,  Woodsear..)  looks  like  a  heap  of  glass-bubbles. 
l8»«.Ci-iRE  Vill.  Minstrel  1. 135  Insects  of  mysterious  birth 
..Hid  in  knots  of  spittle  white.  .*  Wood  seers '  call'd,  that 
wet  declare.  So  the  knowing  shepherds  say.  i8as  Hone 
Every-day  Bk.  I.  535  The  abundance  of  woodseare  and 
honey  dew  on  herbs  indicates  fine  weather. 

attrib.  1599  CuTWODE  Caltka  Poet.  hiii.  C  2  b,  I  will  not 
(as  the  creeping  canker)  waste  thee,  Dor  as  the  worm  in 
wodsear  time  bespew  thee. 

2.  The  season  in  which  a  tree  or  shrub  will  decay 
or  die  if  its  wood  be  cut. 

Erroneously  explained  as  *  the  season  for  cutting  wood  '. 

IS73.  TusSER  Husb.  (1878)  in  From  Male  til  October  leaue 
cropping,  for  why  ?  In  wood  sere,  whatsoeuer  thou  croppest 
wil  dy.  Ibid.  119  The  bushes  and  thorne.  .In  woodsere  or 
sommer  cut  downe  to  destroy.  1603  Sir  C.  Hevdon  Jud. 
Astral,  ii.  43  If  wood  be  cutte  after  the  sunne  decline  from 
vs  till  he  come  to  the  equinoctiall,  (which  time  they  call 
woodsere)  it  will  neuer  growe  againe.  1610  Foi.kingham 
Feudigr.  i.  ix.  22  All  sappie  weedes  cut  downe  in  Wood, 
seare,  and  often  mowne  againe. .,  their  roots  will  putrifie 
and  rotte.  1851  Gloss.  Essex  14  Woodsere^  decayed  or  hollow 
pollard,  also  the  season  for  felling  wood. 

3.  attrib.  or  adj.  Applied  to  'loose,  spungy 
ground '  (Lisle).  Hence  Woo'd-Bea:r7  a.,  in  same 
sense. 

1670  Aubrey  in  Misall.  Cttr.Suly.  (1714)  24  Let  us  imagine 
..what  Kind  of  Country  this  was.,  by  the  Nature  otthe 
Soil,  which  is  a  Soure,  Woodsere  Land,  very  natural  for  the 
Production  of  Oaks  especially.  ax7aa  Lisle //wj3.  (1757) 
27  Chalk  fills  up  the  vacuities  of  sandy,  or  wood-scary 
ground.  /^rV.  79  Cold,  loose,  hollow, wood-sear  land.  1159 
tr.  Duhatnels  Husb.  1.  viii.  (1762)  37  Chalk  laid  on  salidy  ! 
or  wood-seary  ground.  1811  T.  U*vis  Agric.  Wilts  112 
The  red  strong  land  on  the  high  level  parts  of  the  Downs, 
which  was  once  woodland,  and  sometimes  expressly  called 
'  wood-sour  Und  '. 

t  WoO'd-shaw.  Obs.  Forms  and  etym.  :  see 
WooDji^.i  and  Shaw  j^.l;  alsowithgen.  4wodes- 
sohawe.    A  thicket :  =  Shaw  sb^  i  b. 

c  laos  Lav.  21561  Halden  ut  of  wude  scaje  scalkes  swi3« 
kene.  ,11300  Thrush  ^  Night.  179  in  Hazl.  E.  P.P.  (1864) 
1.  57  Fowel,  for  thi  false  sawe,  tor  bedd  i  the  this  wode 
shawe ;  Thou  fare  into  the  filde.  1390  GowER  Con/.  II.  330 
Whan  sche  under  the  wodesschawe  Hire  child  bebield. 
a  1400  Isuinbras  73  And  als  he  wente  by  a  wodschawe  \v.r, 
came  by  a  lytell  schawe)  pare  mett  he  with  a  lyttill  knaue. 
C1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  7618  Then  men  my3t  se  swordes 
drawe  Thikkere  then  trees  by  wode-schawe.  1470-85 
Malory  Arthur  ix.  xii.  356  Sir  lamorak..rode  vnto  the 
forest,  and  there  he  mette  with  two  knyghtes  houynge  vnder 
the  wood  shawe.  1513  Douglas  Aituis  \.  vi.  10  His  navy 
derneaman^  the  thik  wod  schaw. 

+  Woo  dsllip.  Obs.  [OE.  w6dicipe :  see  Wood 
<j.  and -SHIP.]     Madness;   =  Woodnbss. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  245/12  Furia,  insania, 
amentia,  wodscipe,  rel>nes.  a  xaas  Ancr.  R.  120  Ira/uror 
brevis  est :  wredde  is  a  wodschipe.  a  1240  Lo/song  in  O.  S, 
Horn.  I.  211  Leste  |?u  wreoke  ham  on  me  i  wodschipe  of 
J>ine  wreSSe.  a  1315  Prase  Psalter  xxxvi[ij.  8  Ende  fram 
ire,  and  forsak  wodeship.  c  143a  Pitgr.  Lyf  Manhode  u 
cxx.  (1869)  62  Glotonye  hath  double  woodshipe;  woodshipe 
of  savouring,  and  woodshipe  of  outrageous  spekinge. 

Woodshock  (wu-df,jk).  [app.  popular  altera- 
tion of  a  native  form  of  Woodchuck  (see  Wkj  ack).] 
A  North  American  species  of  marten  or  its  fur  :  = 
Fisher  2  b,  Pikan. 

1819  J.  RlcHARi>soN  Fauna  Bor.-Amer.  I.  52  Musteta 
Canadensis  (Lin.)  The  Pekan  or  F'isher...Its  skins  are., 
imported  into  England.. imder  the  names  of  Woodshocki 
or  Kisheis. 

Woodside  (wu-dsaid).  Forms  and  etym.  :  see 
Wooij  j*.l  and  SiriE  sb. ;  also  with  gen.  4  wodes- 
syde,  6  woodessyde.    The  side  or  edge  of  a  wood. 

Chiefly  in  phr.  with  prep.,  as  by  or  under  the  or  a  -waad. 
side  =  beside  a  wood  ;  cf  Hedside,  Roadside,  Wayside. 

a  1300  Cursor  St.  5734  Bi  a  wildrin  wod  side,  a  1300 
K.  Horn  1024  (Camb.)  His  folk  be  dude  abide  Vnder  wude 
side.  1375  liAKBouR  Bruce  ix.  130  Thai  that  in  the  wodsyde 
weir.  £1400  Parce  Michi^iii  in  i6  Pot.  Poems  148  By 
dale,  by  doune,  by  wodes  syde.  c  J430  Lvdg.  Min.  Poems 
(Percy  Soc.)  no  So  that  ye  wylle  goo  thys  tyde  Dowen 
to  the  chapylle  under  the  wood  syde.  1530  Palsgr.  290/1 
Woodessyde,  ortere  du  bays,  a  1533  Ld:  Berners  Huon 
vu.  18  They  came  to  a  lytyll  woodsyde.  1658  Cromwell 
i/.  4  feb.  in  Carlyle,  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
lived  under  my  woodside,  to  have  kept  a  flock  of 
sheep,  rather  than  undertaken  such  a  government  as  this. 
1666  Dryden  Ann.  Mirab.  ccxlviii,  'J'hus  to  sonic  desert 
Plain,  or  old  Wood-side,  Dire  Night-hags  come.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  II  A  buck,  or  male  hare,  is  known 
b^  us. .feeding  farther  from  the  wood-sides.  1818  Hazlitt 
Eng.  Poets  ii.  (1870)  47  You  see  a  little  withered  old  man  by 
a  wood-side  opening  a  wicket.  1853  G.  Johnston  Nat. 
Hist.  E.  Bord.  I.  253  The  woodside  on  the  south  is  very 
swampy.  1865  Kingsley  Hereu:  xxxv.  It  will  be  as  well 
lor  some  of  us  to  remain  here ;  and,  spreading  our  men  along 
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'^^  *°°<'-5'<'=.  prevent  the  escape  of  the  villains.  189s 
A  tlantic  Monthly  Mar.  425  The  snow  may  be  gone . .  except 
. .  along  fences  and  woodsides. 

Ittrib.  1863  CowDEN  Clarke  Shaks.  Char.  xvi.  402  Like 
a  babbling  woodside  brook.  1871  Palgrave  Lyr.  Poems  68 
In  the  wood-side  field. 

Woodsman  (wu-dzmaen).     PI.  woodsmen. 

(Cliiefly  U.S.)  [f.  wood's  gen.  sing,  or  woods  pi. 
of  Wood  sb.^  -f  Man  rf.i ;  cf.  Backwoodsman.] 
A  man  who  inhabits,  frequents,  or  ranges  the 
woods,  as  a  huntsman,  sportsman,  wood-cutter, 
etc.  (cf.  Woodman  1 1,  2,  4)  ;  one  acquainted  with 
or  accustomed  to  the  woods. 

1688  Clayton  Virginia  in  Phil.  Trails.  XVIII.  122  There 
are  abundance  of  brave  Red  Deer,  so  that  a  good  Woods- 
man,  as  they  call  them,  will  keep  a  House  with  Venison. 
1699  Dampier  Voy.  II.  ii.  86  The  Captain,  .told  him.  .that 
he  was  but  a  sorry  Woodsman,  and  that  he  would  swing 
him  but  twice  round  and  he  should  not  guess  the  way  out 
again.  1755  R.  Rogers  Jmls.  (1769)  9  One  company  of 
woodsmen  or  rangers  . .  to  make  excursions  towards  the 
enemy  s  forts.  1797  F.  Bailv  yrttl.  Tour  N.  Amtr.  (1856) 
358  My  companion.,  was  an  excellent  woodsman:  and  I.. 
trusted  myself  to  his  guidance,  well  knowing  that  he  would 
not  easily  mistake  the  track.  1817  ScoTT  Harold  11.  xiv, 
A  woodsman  thou  and  hast  a  spear,  And  couldst  thou  such 
an  insult  bear  ?  1823  —  Talism,  xxii,  The  low  wail  ol  a  dog, 
..which,  as  an  experienced  woodsman,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  recognising  to  be  that  of  his  own  faithful  hound.  1827 
Hood  Plea  Mids.  Fairies  xlvi,  A  merry  Woodsman,  clad  in 
green,  Slept  vanward  from  his  mates.  187^  Whyte-Melville 
Katerfelto  xvi.  Rube  was  far  too  practical  a  woodsman  to 
pass  such  a  slot  without  inquiry.  1896  N.  Y.  Weekly  Witness 
30  TifLC.  13/1  The  woodsmen  were  going  for  the  opposite 
party.  1903  S.  E.  White  Blazed  Trail  m,  K  veteran  woods, 
man  who  had  come  to  swamping  in  his  old  age. 

W00'd-S0:rrel.  [Englishing  of  sorrel  de  boys, 
superseding  Woodsour  :  see  Wood  sb.'^  and  Sokrel 
•i'^-*  ( 3  a) :  so  called  from  the  sour  taste  of  the  leaves, 
resembling  that  of  sorrel.]  The  common  name  of 
Oxalis  Acetosella,  a  low-growing  woodland  plant 
having  delicate  trifoliate  leaves  and  small  white 
flowers  streaked  with  purple,  appearing  in  spring. 

ijas  Grete  Herball  1.  (1529)  Cvj,  Alleluya,  woodsorell  or 
cocowes  meate.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  iv.  xliii.  502  Woode 
Sorrel  is  a  lowe  or  base  herbe,  without  stalkes.  1634-5 
'  Brereton  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  192, 1  took  a  good  quantity 
of  mithridate  and  wood-sorrel.  1774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
\  III.  166  Wood  sorrel,.. being  boiled  up  with  [milk],  and 
coagulating,  the  whole  is  put  into  casks,  .and  kept  under 
ground  to  be  eaten  in  winter  [in  Lapland).  1888T.W.  Reid 
I.i/e  W.  E.  ForsterM.  2)  I.  ii.  42  The  first  appearance  of 
cuckoo  or  swallow,  of  wood  sorrel  or  anemone.  1899  R. 
Briixies  /die  Flowers  vii,  Woodsorrel's  pencilled  veil. 

b.  Applied  with  defining  words  to  other  species 
of  Oxalis;  also  in  the  West  Indies  to  species  of 
Begonia. 

1770  J.  R.  Forster  tr.  /Calm's  Trani.N.  Amer.  I.  201  The 
yellow  wood  sorrel,  or  Oxalis  corniculata.  1855  Delamer 
Kitch.  Card,  (1861)  49  The  Oxalis  crenata,  or  Notched 
Wood-sorrel,  a  tuberous-rooted  esculent,  cultivated  in  Peru 
under  the  name  of  Oca.  1858  A.  Irvine  Handbk.  Brit. 
Plants  754  Oxalis  Kw/a,.. Upright  Yellow  Wood-sorrel. 
1864  Griskbach  Flora  W.  tnd.  /si.  787/2  Sorrel,  wood. 
Begonia  acuti/olia. 

tWoO'd-SOUr.  Obs.  Forms:  see  Wood  .;*.! ; 
4-6  -sovir,  5  -sowr,  -souro,  -scour,  6  -sore, 
-sower,  [f.  Wood  sb^  -f  SotJB  sb.,  corresp.  to  ON. 
siilgarsura  {skig  ScooH,  wood,  sira  sorrel),  Da. 
skovsyre.  Cf.  ( =  sorrel)  MDu.  suerkruyd,  suerick, 
Du.  zuring,  WFris.  sHrblSdden  pi.,  G.  sauerampfer, 
etc.,  and  ( =  wood-sorrel)  G.  sauerklee,  sauerkraut, 
Da.  surklever,  etc.]   =  prec. 

<ii387  Sinon.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  lo  Alleluia,  i. 
wodesour.  a  1415  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula  etc.  68 
Panis  cuculi  alleluya,  i.  wodsour,  is  a  treyfole  growyng 
vnder  buschez  and  bere)?  white  flourez,  is  a  ful  sour  herbe. 
IS38  TuRNEH  Libellus,  Oxys.  .a  lalinis  dicitur  trifalium 
acetosum,  ab  ojjficinis  Alleluya,  uulgus  etiam  uocat  Allelu- 
ya wodsore,  &  cuckowes  meat.  1561  —  Herbal  11.  74  Oxys 
..shuld  be  called  wod  sour  or  sorell.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens 
IV.  xliii.  •;03  This  herbe  is  called. .in  English  Woodsorel.. 
and  Woodsower.  1597  Geraroe  Herbal  Suppl.,  Woodsower 
is  Oxys. 

Wood-sour,  enon.  form  of  Wood-seab. 

Woodspeck  (wu-dspek).  dial.  Also  6  -spike, 
9  -spaok.  [See  Wood  sb\  and  Speck  sb.i  Cf. 
WooDspiTE.]     A  woodpecker. 

15..  Woodspecke  [see  Speck  sb.*].  1561  Turner  Herbal 
II.  25  Euery  suche  leafe  or  pricke  [of  Jyniper]  is  very  like 
vnto  y"  ende  of  the  tonge  of  an  huehollor  wodspike.  1567 
GoLDlNG  Ovid's  Met.  XIV.  (1593)  330  On  the  head  thereof 
were  garlands  store.  And  eke  a  woodspecke.  1601  Holland 
Pliny  XXX.  xvi.  II.  399  As  many  as  have  about  them  the 
bill  of  a  woodspeck  when  they  come  to  lake  hony  out  of  the 
hive,  shall  not  be  stung  by  bees.  1847  Halliwell,  Wood, 
spaek,  a  woodpecker.     1885  [see  Woodspite]. 

t  Woo'd-spell  1.  Obs.  [f.  Wood  sb>  +  Spell 
s/i.^  3.]  A  spell  or  charm  against  danger  in  passing 
through  a  wood  or  forest. 

1579  [see  Spell  sb.'  3].    i6ia  J.  Mason  Anat.  Sore.  63. 

Wood-spell  -.  (/. S.  [f.  Wood  sb.i  +  Spell 
sd.S  2.  ]  A  spell  or  turn  of  work  at  piling  or  storing 
wood  for  fuel. 

i8«4  Webster,  Spell.  .3.  A  gratuitous  helping  forward  of 
another's  work  ;  a.s,  a  viood-spell.  (U.  S.)  1869  Mrs.  Stow« 
Oldtozun  /yiks  xxxvii,  It  was  in  the  winter  of  this  next  year 
that  the  minister's' wood-speir  was  announced...  There  was 
a  certain  day  set  apart  in  the  winter,,. when  every  par- 
ishioner brought  the  minister  a  sled-load  of  wood.  1878  — 
Poganuc  P.  ii.  12  The  great  wood.pile  in  the  back  yard. 
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where,  at  the  yearly  '  wood-spell ',  the  farmers  deposited  the 
fuel  needed  for  the  long. .winters. 

Woo-d-spi^rit.  [f. Wood sb.^  +  Spirit  j/5. 3, 2 i.] 

1.  Myth.  A  spirit  or  imaginary  being,  fabled  to 
dwell  in  or  haunt  woods. 

184s  [C.  H.  J.  Anderson)  Swedish  Brothers  4  The  Nipen 
or  wood-spirit  was.. said  to  haunt  these  woods.  1877  J,  E 
Carpenter  tr.  Tiele's  Hist.  Relig.  184  The  wood-spirits) 
Lyeshie,  bear  most  resemblance  in  conception  and  character 
to  Pan  and  the  Satyrs.  1911  W.  W.  Fowler  Kelig,  Exper. 
/iantan  People  x.  235  Diana  was  a  wood-spirit,  a  tree-spirit". 

2.  Crude  methyl  alcohol  obtained  from  wood  by 
destructive  distillation. 

184J  in  Ure  Rcienue  in  Jeopardy  (1843)  11  A  sample  of 
crude  naphtha,  .the  unrectified  combustible  liquid  obtained 
from  the  distillation  of  wood, . .  imported  from  Scotland  under 
the  name  of  naplitha  or  wood.naphtha-..It  is  named  in 
Chemistry  wood-spirit  or  pyroxylic  spirit.  1854  Ron-aldsS 
Richardson  C/;tf;«.  Technol.  (ed.2)  I.  367  Wood-spirit  is  used 
to  some  extent.. in  place  of  alcohol,  in  spirit-lamps.  1887 
Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Set.  IV.  751/1  Methylic  alcohol,., 
more  popularly  known  under  the  several  names  of  pyrolig. 
neous  spirit,  pyroxylic  spirit,  wood  spirit,  wood  alcohol,  and 
wood  naphtha. 

Woodspite  (wu-dspsit).  Now  dial.  Also  6 
-speoht,  7  -Speight,  -spight.  [f.  Wood  sb.^  + 
Speight.]  A  woodpecker ;  esp.  the  Green  Wooti- 
pecker,  Gecimis  viridis. 

rS5S  Gesner  Hist.  Anim.  III.  Avium  680  Primum  pici 

fenus  Angli  spechtam  &  wodspechtam..nominant.  l6or 
Iolland  Pliny  xxvii.  x.  II.  282  The  roots  must  bee  digged 
up  in  the  night  season,  for  feare  that  the  Wood-speight  or 
Hickway  shouldsee  them :  for  in  the  day  time  the  said  bird 
would  flie  in  their  faces  that  carie  it  away,  and  be  ready  to 
job  out  their  eyes.  1606  N.  B[axter]  Sydney's  Ourania 
H  2,  The  coloured  Woodspite  runs  along  the  trees.  x6i8 
Reyce  Brev,  Su^alk (.igoz)  45  Others,  whose  notes  I  cannott 
commend. .,  as  the  Cookcow,  the  Jay,  the  wood  spight,  the 
owle.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  249  The  Green  Wood- 
spite or  Wood-pecker  is  called  the  Rain- Fowl  in  some  parts 
of  the  country.  1885  Swainson  Prav.  Names  Birds  99 
Green  Wood  pecker...  Wood  spite  (Norfolk).  Wood  spack 
(Norfoljc  ;  Suffolk). 

Woodsy  (wu-dzi),  a.  U.S.  Also  -ey.  [irreg. 
f.  woods,  pi.  of  Wood  sb.'^  (see  9  g)  +  -Y  l ;  formed 
thus  for  distinction  from  woody."]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
characteristic  or  suggestive  of  the  woods ;  sylvan. 
1861  Whittier  Cobbler  Keezar's  Vision  vi.  Woodsy  and 
wild  and  lonesome,  The  swift  stream  wound  away.  Z869 
Mrs.  Stowe  Oldtown  Folks  xxxvii,  [We]  ran.. about  the 
piles  of  wood . .  with  a  joyous  satisfaction.  How  fresh  and 
spicy  and  woodsy  it  smelt  1  1883  Longm.  Mag.  II.  78  Their 
songs  have  the  del  icacy  and  wildness  of  most  woodsey  forms. 
1900  '  Mark  Twain  '  Man  that  corrupted  etc.  367  There 
was  a  deep,  woodsy  stillness  everywhere. 

Woodwall  (wu'dwgl).  Now  dial.  Forms  :  3 
wude-,  3-5  wodewale,  5  -woU,  wodwale,  6 
wode-,  woodw(h)ale,  -waule,  -weele,  7  -wal, 
woodhall,  6-  woodwall.  See  also  Eng.  Dial. 
Diet.  [ME.  wodewale,  ad.  or  cogn.  w.  MLG. 
wedewale  (early  Flem.  widewael '  oriolus  ')  f.  wede 
Wood  sb^--^*wale  of  obscure  origin.  (Cf.  Wit- 
wall,  and,  for  sense  2,  Hickwall.)] 

1 1.  A  singing  bird  :  in  early  quots.  of  uncertain 
identity,  but  prob.  (as  later)  the  Golden  Oriole, 
Oriolus galbula,  which  has  a  loud  flute-like  whistle : 
=  Witwall  r.  Obs. 
aiaso  Owl  t,  Night.  1659  (Cott.  MS.)  prusche  &  ))rostle 
&  wudewale  (7«i«  MS.  wodewale]  An  fuheles  boj^e  grete 
&  smale.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  v.  26  The  wilde  laveroc 
antwolcant  the  wodewale.  c  13JS  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbesw.  in 
Wright  Voc.  166  Escoter  la  note  de  I'oriol  [f/,3«  a  wodewale]. 
7^1366  Chaucer  /iom.  Rase  658  In  many  places  were 
nyghtyngales,  Alpes,  fynches,  and  wodewales.  That  in  her 
swete  song  deliten.  Ibid.  914  With  popyniay,  with  nyghtyn- 
gale.  With  Chalaundre,  and  with  wodewale.  c  1430  Lydg. 
Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  23  On  fre.sh  braunches  syngitli  the 
wodwale.  a  1600  Robin  Haod  ii.  in  Child  Ballads  III.  91 
The  woodweele  sang,  and  wold  not  cease.  Amongst  the 
leaues  a  lyne.  a  1650  Eger  ff  Grine  922  in  Furniv.&  Hales 
Percy  Folio  I.  383  The  throstlecocke,  the  Nightingale,  The 
laueracke  &  the  wild  woodhall.  1657  Tomlinson  Renou's 
Disp.  24  That  Bird  which  Holerius  calls  Galbula,  that  is 
Woodwall.  0x667  Skinner  Etymol.  Ling.  Angl.  (1671), 
Witwall  vel  Woodwall,.  .galbula. 
2.  A  woodpecker ;  esp.  the  Green  Woodpecker, 
Gecinus  viridis  :  =  Witwall  2. 

In  quot.  1489  tr.  OF.  bruhier  buzzard. 

^1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn  xliv.  173  But  men  saye  in 
a  comyn  langage  that  'neuer  noo  wodewoll  dyde  brede  a 
sperhawke  '.  1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  224  Byrdes.  .sume- 
what  lyke  vnto  those  which  we  caule  woodwaules,  or  wood- 
peckes.  1566  Act  8  Eliz.  c  15  8  2  For  the  Head  of  everie 
Woodwall  Pye  Jaye  Raven  or  Kyte,  one  peny.  1815  .Khaiv's 
Gen.  Zaol.  IX.  185  [The  Green  Woodpecker]  is  called  in 
different  parts  of  England  by_  the  various  names  of  Wood- 
spite,.  .Woodwall,  and  Poppinjay.  1916  J.  R.  Harris  in 
Contenip.  Rev.  Feb.  212  In  Devonshire  a  common  name  for 
the  bird  is  Woodall. 

Woodward  (wudw§jd),.r*.  Hist.  Forms  :  see 
WooD.r*.l;  also  6  wodwarte,  7  wooddard.  [Late 
O'E..wj*duweard,{,\^00D  sb.^  -h  Wardj^.1  Survives 
as  a  sum.Tme  in  the  forms  IVoodwardaad  Woodard."] 
The  keeper  of  a  wood ;  an  officer  of  a  wood  or 
forest,  having  charge  of  the  growing  timber. 

c  1050  Rect.  Sing.  Pers.  §  19  (Liebermann  452)  Wuduwearde 
^ebyreS  aeic  windfylled  treow.  lago  Rolls  0/  Parlt.  I.  26/1 
Wodewardos  &  proprios  Foreslar'  ac  Ministros  Boscorum 
suorum  predictorum.  1324-5  Ibid.  422/2  Le  Wodeward 
Sire  Johan  de  Brakenbery.  f  1440  Pram/'.  Para.  531/2 
Wodewarde,  or  walkare  in  a  wode  for  kepynge,  lucarius. 
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SMS  Roils  0/  Pari't.  Yl,  466/1  The  Office  of  Woodwards 
wiSin  the  Counde  of  Caernarvan.  1563^  Bp.  Sandys  in 
Strype  Ann,  Rtf.  (1709)  I.  xxxv.  356  [He]  is  now  ray  tenant 
•Lod  my  kKuIiff  and  woodward  of  my  nianour.  X570  Levins 
Manip,  35''43  A  Wodwarte,  saiiuarius.  1619  T.  Clay 
CkaroL  Disc.  25  The  Wood-ward  is.. an  Officer  of  Charge, 
mto  whose  care  and  trust,  the  custodie  of  the  Lords  Woods, 
and  Receipt  of  the  profits  arising  out  of  the  same,  are  chiefly 
committed.  163^  Whiting  A/fiitia  <$•  Beilatna  109  The 
wooddards  greene  with  'l>Tian  dye  was  dight.  01647 
Habinotos  Surv.  Wore.  (Wore,  Hist,  Soc  Proc)  L  454 
Heerevppon  d>-d  the  B\-shop  of  Worcester  appoynt  hys 
servant  to  bee  hys  woodward  in  Wenlond,  and  within  the 
chase  of  Maluera.  1710  Brit.  A^oUo  IIL  No.  119.  4A 
James  Worseley,  Esq. ;  is  made  Woodward  of  the  New 
Forest,  ai/aa  Lisle  Hush.  (1757)  361  My  w;oodward 
assures  me,  that  windy  weather  makes  the  sap  rise  much 
sooner  in  trees  than  it  would  otherwise  do.  1791  W.  Gilpin 
Forest  Scenery  U.  ao  The  first  officer  [of  the  New  Forest  J, 
under  the  lord-warden,  is  the  woodward.. Under  the  wood- 
ward arc  twelve  regarders.  1871  Daily  News  21  Sept.,  The 
onder-keeper  of  the  Loughton  and  Theydon  Walks,  gave 
evidence.. that  the.. Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Loughton  had 
enclosed  a  thousand  acres  of  the  public  land,,  .and  that  his 
woodward,  .had  cut  down  several  thousand  trees. 

^  Used  for  \Voodwose. 

1488  Ace,  Ld.  H,  Treas.  Scot,  I.  8a  A  wodward  of  gold 
with  a  diamant.  155a  Ely  of  s  Dict.t  Csepus^  a  beast  in  face 
like  a  Satyre,  or  woodward.  1566  in  J.  NichoU  Comp. 
Ironmongers  (1866)  90  Hewe  Watts  and  Xfkifer  Beckes, 
Wadwardes,  or  Ivemen. 

b.  As  the  title  of  an  officer  of  the  '  Ancient 
Order  of  Foresters  \ 

xS86  Rules  Court  No.  sggi  Foresters  No,  22  The  Wood- 
wards shall  visit  the  sick  members,  .once  a  week. 

Hence  t.Woo'dwardBhip,  the  office  of  woodward. 

1418  in  4Zst  Dep.  Kpr*s  Rep,  700  [The]  Wodewardships 
[of  the  commotes  of  Penthlyn  and  Thalepont,  Merioneth- 
shu^ej.  1485  Rolls  o/Parlt.yi.  379/1  The  Office  of  Keping 
of  the  Parke  of  Haseley,  with  the  Wodewardship.  158^ 
in  H.  Hall  Soc.  Eliz.  Age  (1886)  242  Mr.  Inkpen.,sold  him 
the  woodwardship  of  that  manor  for  33/4.  X640  in  Jntls. 
Ho.  Comm.  XLIIL  589/1  The. .best  Ship  Timber  there 
within  the  Wood- Wardship  of  Cesar  Robert,  Esquire. 

Woodward,  -wards  (wn"dw9Jd(z),  adv,  *  rare* 
[f.  \VooD  sby  +  -wakd(s.]  Towards  or  to  the  wood. 
\  From  the  woodward  \  away  from  the  wood. 

z62z  Lady  M.  Wroth  Urania  238  An  other  Lady,  .run- 
ning from  the  Wood-ward,  a  1849  J.  C  Mangan  Poetns 
(1859)371  Rury  rode  woodwards.  1893  N.  GKU&Country 
Muse  Ser.  11. 9  When  the  hush . .  brings  the  pigeons  woodward, 

Woo'dwa^rden.  rare.  [f.  Wood  sb^  +  Wabden 
sbX\  ~  Woodward  sd, 

1748  in  Trans.  CitTT'h.^  Westm.  Archmol.  5(7i:.  (1903)  HI, 
305  That  some  of  the  Woodwardcns  go  and  view  y«  wood 
blown  down. 

Woodware  (wu'dwe»i).  [f.  Wood  sb^  -h  Ware 
j3.3]     Articles  made  of  wood,  collectively, 

1859  CoRSWALUS  Ne-w  fVorldl,  336  Ironmongery,  matches, 
.  .hatchets,  woodware,  and  nails.  1894  J.  Davidson  Random 
I  tin.  49  'And  what  is  there  at  Chesham?*  'Woodware. 
They  make  chairs,  and  bats,  and.. toy  spades.' 

Woodwax  (wa'dwseks).  ?  Obs,  Also  6  wod- 
wesse,  -wosse,  9  dial,  woodwish,  etc.  [OE. 
wuduweaxe,  f,  wudu  Wood  j^.1  +  *weaxej  pre- 
sumably f.  Teut.  waxs-  to  grow,  Wax  vy\    « 

WOODWAXEX. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leeckd.  1 1. 66  Wudu  weaxe  &  heserife  gecnu  wa 
)7a  togjedere.  1570  Levins  Moftip.  85/35  Wodwesse,  glas- 
turn.  Ibid.  175/37  Wodwosse,  glastum.  a  1667  Sir  W. 
Prrry  in  Sprat  Hist.  Royal  Soc.  296  The  Yellows  are  Weld, 
Wood-wax,  and  old  Fustick,  n  1691  Aubrey  Nat.  Hist. 
Wilts  (1847)  49  In  Bradon  Forest  growcs  very  plentifully 
rank  wood-wax.  1707  Mortimer  Hnsb.  241  Green-weed  or 
Wood-wax.  1824  Mactagcart  Gallovid.  Encycl.  486 
Wudwise^  a  yellow  flower,  which  grows  on  bad  land,  and 
has  a  bitter  taste.  1845  Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  V.  11.  435  The 
wood-wax  and  gorse  are  very  abundant. 

Hence  Woo'dwaxer,  one  who  gathers  woodwax, 

1839  J.  L.  Knapp  JrmL  Nat.  77  Our  poorer  people.. used 
to  coUect  it  by  cart  loads. .;  and  the  season  of  *  woodwaxen  * 
was  a  little  harvest  to  them:.. the  old  woodwaxers  tell  me 
that  [etc.]. 

Woodwaxen  (wadwse^ksan).  Forms :  4-5 
wodewexen,  6-9  woodwaxen,  9  woad-waxen. 
[app.  oblique  case  of  OE.  form  of  Woodwax 
\wuduweaxan)  taken  as  nom.  The  form  woad- 
waxen  is  due  to  association  with  Woad.]  The 
plant  dyer's  broom  or  greenweed,  Genista  tinctoria. 

1367  Close  Roll  41  Edw.  III.,  m.  9  dorso^  Tercia  pars  tocuis 
comoditatis.  .tarn  in  denariis  quam  de  subbosco  &  wode- 
wexen. a  1400  Old  Usages  Winchester  in  Engl.  Gilds 
(1870)  358  Euerych  a  cart  y-lade  w*  mader,  b*  comep  to  selle, 
twey  pans;,.  Also,  y  cart  y-lade  w*  wodewexen  to  sale, 
fowre  pans.  1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  51  The  Marigolde  of 
Manardus  is  called  Lysimachia. .. Woodwaxen [[^/flf/Mw].. 
groweth  in  Medowes  and  Pastures  like  to  Brome.  1578  Lvte 
Dodoens  vi.  viji.  667  Of  base  Broome  or  Woodwaxen.  1650 
[W.  Howk]  Phytol.  Brit.  46.  1829  [see  Woodwaxer  above]. 
2861  S.  Thomson  Wild  Fl.  111.  (ed.  4)  236. 

Woodwork,  wood-work  (wu'dwwk). 

1.  fa.  A  piece  of  work  in  wood ;  an  article  made 
of  wood,  or  such  articles  collectively.    Obs, 

1650  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  226,  I  give  vnto  my  Sonne 
Edmund  Bacon  all  my  plate, . .  hangings,  wood  worlce,  hous- 
hold  stuffe,  and  furniture.  x68x  Grew  Musxum  ii.  i.ii.  192 
Wiih  these,  all  the  turn'd  Wood-Works  in  India  and  China 
are  wrought  and  bumbhed.  1714  Fr.  3k.  of  Rates  57 
Wood-works,  such  as  Pater-Nosters,  Button-Molds,  Toys, 
&c.  c  179a  Em^cl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  IX.  342/2  The  acknowledged 
skill  of  her  ancient  artizans  in  wood-works. 

b.  (without//.)  Work  in  wood  ;  w^  those  parts 
or  details  of  a  manufactured  object  or  artificial 
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strncture  which  are  made  of  wood;  the  wooden 
part  ^  something. 

1684  T.  Burnet  Th,  Earth  I.  205  If  we  could  suppose  this 
mill  to  have  a  power,  .of  repairing  all  the  parts  tnat  were 
worn  away,  whether  of  the  wood-work  or  of  the  stone.  17*5 
Fam.  DicU  s.v.  Plough^  This  depends  much  upon  the  Truth 
of  the  Iron  Work,  and  therefore  it  is  best  the  Plough  should 
rather  be  accommodated  to  the  Irons,. .the  Wood-work 
being  easily  alter'd.  1837  Civil  Etig.  <•  Arch.  Jriil.  I.  6/1 
A  groin  is  a  frame  of  wood-work,  constructed  across  a  beach. 
185a  Thackeray  Esmond  iii.  vii.  That  long  cupboard  over 
the  woodwork  of  the  mantelpiece.  1880  M'^Cabthv  Own 
Times  III.  xxxviii.  178  Some  of  the  woodwork  of  the 
benches  was.,  torn  from  its  place. 

i*  2.  A  grove  or  plantation  artificially  laid  out. 

171a  J.  James  tr.  Z*  BhncCs  Gardening  28  A  large  Wood- 
work cut  into  a  Star,  with  a  circular  Alley. 

3.  a.  Work  done  at  cutting  wood,  nonce-use. 

a  1861  T.  Winthrop  Life  in  Of  en  Air  xii.  (1863)  94  We. . 
chopped  at  the  woods  for  fuel.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
should  say  that  our  wood-work  was  ill  done. 

b.  Work  done  in  wood,  as  carpentry. 
'  19x3  Board  Educ.  Rep.  Pract.  Work  Secondary  Sch.  84 
Syllabus  of  wood-work  for  country  or  small  isolated  Schools. 

So  'Woo"dwo:rker,  (a)  a  worker  in  wood,  one 
who  makes  things  of  wood ;  (i5)  a  machine  for 
working  in  wood  (  =  Joineh  sb.  3) ;  Woo'dwoirk- 
ing,  the  action  of  working  in  wood,  the  manu- 
facture of  wooden  articles  (also  aitrib.)  ;  f  Woo'd- 
wo^rkman  =  vioodivorker  {a). 

1659  in  Marshall  Edwinsto^v  Reg.  {1891)  32  Geo.  Wight- 
man,  .a  wood  workman.  1872  J.  Richards  (^///^)_  A  Treatise 
on  the  construction.. of  Wood-working  Machines.  1875 
Knight  Diet.  Mech.  418/r  Cabinet-JiUt  a  smooth,  single- 
cut  file,  used  in  wood-working.  Ibid,z%\-t,li  Wcod-ivorkcr^ 
a  machine-tool  having  various  attachments  and  adjustments 
for  different  kinds  of  work.  1890  W.  J.  Gordon  Foundry  71 
We  stroll  through  the  woodworking-shops,  where  nothing 
is  done  by  hand  that  can  be  done  by  machine.  1892  Labour 
Commission  Gloss.  s.v..  In  the  coach-making  trade  wood 
workers  consist  of  wheel-makers,  body-makers  . . ,  and 
carriage-makers. 

t Woodwose, woodhouse,  sb.  Obs.  (exc. 

Hist.).  Forms:  iwudewasa,4Wodwos,(-wysse), 
4-5  wodewese,  4-6  wodewose,  5  wodwose, 
(-wous(e,  -woys,  -wosh(e,  -wyssh(e,  wode- 
'^Tse),  5-6  w^oodwose,  -wyss,  6  -woss,  //. 
wodys,  vodya.  0.  5  woodowea,  6  ■wo&ovrea, 
woodos(e,  -wodehouse,  -howse,  ■wood(e)hous(e. 
[Late  OE.  ■wudei.udsa,  f.  wudu  Wood  sb^  -v  *wasa 
(of  obscure  origin).]  A  wild  man  of  the  woods; 
a  savage;  a  satyr,  faun  ;  a  person  dressed  to  repre- 
sent such  a  being  in  a  pageant. 

Sometimes  taken  for  or  construed  as//. 

axioo  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  108/22  Satiric  ueijhunif.. 
uel  fauni  Jicarii,  unfaele  men,  wudewasan,  unfaele  wihtu. 
13..  Gavj.  <5-  Gr.  Knt.  721  Sumwhyle  wyth  wormez  he 
werrez, .  .Sumwhyle  wyth  wodwos,  l>at  woned  in  |7e  knarrez. 
13..  Metr.  Horn.  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Herrig's  Archiv  LVII. 
261  pis  Breusteres  douhtur . .  tolde  l>e  folk  as  wodewose  wilde 
Who  gat  on  hire  Jiis  forseyde  childe.  1398  Trevisa  Barth, 
De  P.  R.  XV.  xix.  (Tollem.  MS.)  perin  Isc.  in  Africa]  ben 
satires,  wodewoses,  tigris,and  ol^er  horrible  bestes.  ?(Z  1400 
Morte  Arth.  3817  Alls  vnwyse  wodewyse  he  wente  at  (je 
cayneste.  c  1440  Partonope  769T  [4737]  in  A  nglia  XI  I.  616 
Partanope  hath  now  forsake  i"he  wodwous  {v.rr.  wodwoys, 
wodwose,  wodwouse]  lyfe.  1460  Capgrave  Chron,  (Rolls) 
257  The  Kyng  of  Frauns  daunsed  in  his  halle  with  nil  knites, 
and  was  arayed  lich  a  wodwous.  1484  Caxton  Falles  0/ 
A  uinn  xxii,  A  wodewose  named  Satyre.  1519  Horm  an  Vv^. 
109  Woode  wosis  be  vpward  nostreldc,  Satyri  sunt  silt. 
15SS  Machvm  Diary  (Camden)  96  Men  lyke  wodys  alle  in 
grcn.    1556  WlTHALS  Diet.  (1562)  rs  A  wodewose,  satyrns. 

fi.  a  1505  in  Kingsford  Chron.  Lend.  (1905)  251  Fourthly 
came,  .the  Erie  of  Essex,  .w'  a  woodhous  precedyng,  and 
beryng  a  Sere  tre.  ?  isas  Fitzherb.  Husb,  Colophon,  Em- 
prynted  at  London  in  Southwarke,  at  the  sygne  of  the 
wodowes.  01548  Hall  Chron.t  Hetu  VII I^  gb,  These 
beastes  were  led  with  certayne  men  apparelled  like  wilde 
men,  or  woodhouses.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  Pref.  Aiij, 
Some  wente  naked,  some  romed  lyke  woodoses,  none  did 
anye  thing  by  reason.  [1832  Aspin  Anc.  Customs  etc. 
English  251  The  savage  men,  or  wodehouses,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  frequently  made  their  appearance  in  the 
public  shows.  i86«  J.  Nicholl  Comp.  Ironmongers  86  note. 
The  engravings,  .represent  ivy-men  or  wood- wards,  charac- 
ters introduced  in  the  pageants.. of  that  period  [C1515]. 
They  were  sometimes  called  woodhouses.] 

b.  A  figure  of  such  a  being,  as  a  decoration, 
a  heraldic  bearing  or  supporter,  etc. 

J3SS  in  Rep.  MSS,  Ld.  Middleton  (1911)  465  Item  j.  botoner 
de  roses,  pris  x\s.  Item  j.  botoner  de  wodewoses,  pris  QS. 
1381  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  I.  121  I^ctum..broudatum  cum 
signis  de  wodewese.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex,  1540  A  vestoure 
'. .  Wrojt  full  of  wodwose  &  o^er  wild  bestis.  1498  Test. 
Ebor.  (Surtees)  IV.  133  Sex  cocliaria  optima  arg[entea]  cum 
wodwoshes. 

p.  1493  Will  o/Feld{Som<^xs,a  Ho.),  Dosen  spones  of  sihier 
with  woodowes  on  thende.  1513  in  Archaeologia  LXVI. 
347  A  Counterpoint  of  woodehouse  lyned  wt  canvas.  1531 
Rec.  St.  Mary  at  HiU(.\i)oi)  49,  vj  Sponys  with  woodos  gylt. 
[1910  P.  Bond  Misericords  16  The  wodehouse  is  a  very 
common  supporter  in  heraldry.  1920  Archaeologia  Scr.  11. 
XIX.  81  Three  woodhouses ;  between  crosses.] 

Hence  t  Woo'dwose  v.  intr.,  to  run  wild. 

13..  Metr.Hom.  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Yimx^i  Archiv  LVII. 
274  Ho  is  wodore  ^en  |?at  mon  pat  muche  akite  and  resuo 
con, .And  go|7  si|>en  wod  wosanJe? 

Woody  (wu'di),  a.  Forms:  4  wodi,  4,  6 
woddy,  6  woddye,  ■wood(d)ye,  6-7  woddie, 
wood(d)ie,  6-8  wooddy,  6-  woody,  [f.  Wood 
j*.l-H-Tl.] 


WOOD-YABD. 

I.  1.  Covered  or  overgrown  with  wood  ;  having 
a  growth  of  trees  or  shrubs  ;  full  of  or  abounding 
in  woods  or  forests  ;  wooded. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  iv.  492  In  a  woddy  glen.  138a 
WvcLiF  Num.  xiiL  20  The  erthe,  fat,  or  bareyn,  wodi,  or 
with  outen  trees.  1545  liRiNKLOw  Compl.  iv.  (1874)  17 
Such  heathy,  woddy,  und  moory  ground,  as  is  vnfruteful 
for  corne  or  pasture,  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  11.  x.  33  Whence 
as  he  to  those  woodie  hils  did  flie.  a  i6y2  Wood  Liye 
(O.H.S.)  11.  134  The  said  mannour  was  in  antient  time, 
when  'twas  wooddy,  a  stall  or  den  for  wild  boares.  1788 
Gibbon  Decl.  <5-  F.  xlii,  IV.  250  A  small  woody__island. 
1796  [see  WooDlNESS  2].  1835  '1  HiRLWALL  Greece  viii.  I.  305 
The  woody  mountain  tracts.  184a  Howitt  Rttr,  ^  Dom. 
Life  Germany  2^1  As  we  approached,  the  hills  . .  became 
wilder  and  woodier.  1867  Morris  Jason  xvil.  7  The  rose- 
hung  lanes  of  woody  Kent. 

•H  b.  Bushy. 
1609  Bible  (Douay)  2  Kings  xvii.  10  They  made  them 
statues,  .imder  everie  thicke  woddie  tree  \S m\%.  omne  lig- 
nutn  nemorosuTn]. 

t2.  Belonging  to,  inhabiting,  or  growing  in 
woods  or  woodland  ;  sylvan.    Obs. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  vi,  18  The  wooddy  Nymphes,  faire 
Hamadryades.  1599  T.  M[oufet]  Silkvjorynes  14  The 
heards  of  woody  outlawes  fell.  1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's 
yict.  Earth  vii,  A  grassie  hillock.. With  woodie  primroses 
befreckeled.  1655  J.  S.  Bonarelll's  Filli  di  Sciro  I.  v.  20 
Some  woody  Deity. 

b.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  situated  in  a  wood. 

a  1721  Prior  Colin  s  Mistakes  i.  To  Wimpole's  woody 
Shade  his  Way  he  sped.  1809  Coleridge  Three  Graves 
495  Deep  in  a  woody  dell,  a  1840  Joanna  Baillie  Verses 
Kirlled  Spring  17  The  woody  nook  where  bells  of  brighter 
blue  Have  clothed  the  ground.  1911  Mrs.  H.  Ward  Case 
Rich.  Meyuell  xiv.  288  As  they  neared  the  end  of  the  woody 
path,  he  looked  up  again. 

II.  1 3.  Made  of  wood,  wooden.    Obs.  rare. 

a  1540  Barnes  Images  Wks.  (1573)  346/1  Stony  & 
wooddy  Images.  tsG^Mirr.  Mag.,//astings  xx,  In  pryson 
pent,  whose  woddye  walles  to  passe  Of  no  lesse  peryll  than 
the  dying  was. 

4.  Of  the  nature  of  or  consisting  of  wood ;  of  or 
belonging  to  the  wood  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
plant ;  ligneous. 

1597  Gebaede  Herbal  I.  xvL  %  2.  17  Salt  Marsh  Spike 
grasse  hath  a  wooddie  tough  thicke  roote.  a  1704  Locke 
Elcm.  Nat.  Philos.  ix.  (1754)  33  Herbs  arc  those  plants, 
whose  stalks  are  soft,  and  have  nolhing  woody  in  them. 
1776  Withering  Bot.  Arrangem,  804  Shrubby,  somewhat 
woody,  as  the  stems  of  the  Rose.  1846  Zoologist  IV.  1282 
The  small  roots  of  rose-bushes. .  sometimes  produce  rounded, 
warty,  and  wootly  knobs,  inhabited  by.. gall-insects.  1859 
Dawson  mQ.  Jml. Gcol.  Soc.  XV.  630  Leaves . . strengthened 
by  nerves . .  composed  of  scalariform  and  woody  tissue.  1908 
Animal  Managem,  87  Fibrous  and  woody  elements.. exist 
in  varying  proportions  in  all  vegetable  foods. 

b.  Of  a  plant :  Of  which  wood  is  a  constituent 
part ;  forming  wood ;  having  the  stem  and  branches 
of  wood ;  woody  plant,  a  tree  or  shrub,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  herb ;  spec,  in  distinctive  names 
of  particular  species,  as  woody  nightshade. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  iii.  Ivii.  398  Some  Herboristes  of 
Fraunce  do  cal  it  Solanum  lignosum,  that  is  to  say,  Wooddy 
Nightshade.  1796  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  48 
Hardly  to  be  called  herbaceous;  it  is  rather  hard  and 
wooddy.  1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  99  The  most  northern 
woody  plant.. known  is  a  kind  of  Willow,  Salix  arctica. 
1883  Longm.  Mag.  July  307  Cinquefoil,  grown  woodier., 
from  its, , upland  situation. 

o.  Resembling  wood  ;  having  the  texture  or 
consistence  of  wood. 

1791  W.  Bartram  Carolina  468  The  fruit  is  a  large,  round, 
dry,  woody  apple,  .with  dry  woody  cuneiform  seed.  1840 
Civil  Eng.  (r  Arch.  Jml.  III.  68/2  The  coal  is.. rendered 
tougher,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  colliers,  more  '  woody '. 
1871  Vng.  Gentleman's  Mag.  Mar.  132  An  immense  woody 
shell  as  large  as  a  baby's  head . .  hanging  on  one  of  the  lower 
branches  of  the  very  tree  on  which  1  was  sitting. 

5.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  wood  ;  re- 
sembling that  of  wood  ;  having  some  quality  {e.g. 
the  smell)  of  wood. 

1830  J.  G.  Strutt  Sylva  Brit.  46  A  piece  of  oak,,  .which, 
..exposed  to  the  sun  and  rains  for  a  centurj-,..yet  smells 
woody,  i860  W.  White  Wrekin  xi.  100  Apples. .. T  heir 
substance  is  as  hard  as  their  flavour  is  woody  and  sour. 
1876  Morris  /Eneids  xii.  782  The  gripping  woody  bite  [of 
an  arrow].  1900  '  H.  S.  Merkiman  '  Isle  of  Unrest  ix, 
Clean  woody  odours. 

b.  Having  a  dull  sound  like  that  of  wood  when 
struck. 

1875  R.  H.  R.  Rambles  in  Istria  50  A  good  campanile.. 
with  two  sweetly  toned  bells— why  is  it  that  ours  are  alwajri 
so  unmusical  and  woody?  1877  Hon.  Miss  Ferrard  I.  vu. 
241  A  little  cottage  piano,  woody  and  dull  of  tone. 

■Woody,  variant  of  Widdy. 

Woo'd-yard.  Forms  and  etym. :  see  Wood 
sb.^  and  Vard  sby  A  yard  or  inclosure  in  which 
wood  is  chopped,  sawn,  or  stored,  esp.  for  use  as 
fuel.     Also  ;ra»j/:  (quot.  1774). 

1309-10  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  7  In  j  securi  empt. 
pro  le  Wodyard,  xj  d.  1537-8  -P'":!'  P"^"  f-^A  ^"1' 
Mary  (1831)  54  Item  to  the  Squillary,  vjs.  Item  to  the 
Woodyerde,  vij  s.  vj  d.  1541-2  Act 33  Hen.  VIII,  c.  12  §  3 
The  sergeant  of  the  Woodyarde.  1627  Capt.  J.  Smith  i>ea 
Gram.  i.  I  To  those  Docks,  .belongs  their  wood-yards,  with 
saw-pits,  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  t2  Sept.  1676,  Over  against 
his  Majesties  wood  yard.  1774  Golds.v.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  r66 
Their  wood-yards  are  larger  or  smaller,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  in  family;  and.  .the  usual  stock  of  timber,  for  the 
accommodation  often  beavers,  consists  of  about  thirty  feet 
in  a  square  surface,  and  ten  in  depth.     1825  Longf.  in  Life 
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WOODYER. 

(1891)  I.  V.  62  There  is  no  wood  to  be  had  from  the  College 
woodyard.  1859  J  ephson  &  Reeve  Brittany  268  We  begged 
permission  of  the  buxom  proprietress  of  a  woodyard,  to  pitch 
our  tent  among  her  heaps  of^  timber. 

tWoodyer.  Obs.  Inswodyere.  \0%.ivu<ii- 
(l)  ere,  f.  wudian  to  cut  wood  :  see  -las.  Cf. 
WooDER.]  =  Woodman  1  a. 

anoo  Glass,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  139/32  Calones,  wudieras. 
Ibid  150/31  Ca/o«r,  wudijeras.  c-njp  Pilgr. Lyf  Manhode 
III.  li.  (1869)  146  A  wodyere  that  solde  me,.wode  in  his 
foreste.  i8oa  Sussex  Weelity  Ailmrt.  29  Nov.  in  N.  Ilf  Q. 
(1910)  nth  Ser.  II.  529  To  Be  Sold  Eight  acres,  .of  Under- 
wood...Apply  to  James  Wratton,.the  woodyer,  who  will 
shew  the  wood. 

Wooed  (w«d),  pfl.  a.  [f.  Woo  V.  +  -edI.]  That 
is  courted  by  a  lover.     Also  absol. 

1583  Bentlev  Mon.  Matrones  Pref.  Bib,  The  wooed 
woman  not  to  be  by  anie  meanes  cosined  or  abused  in 
marriage.  1891  Le  Galliennk  Retrosp.  Rev.  Ci8g6)  I.  13 
A  wooer  at  a  certain  hot  moment  entreats  the  wooed ; 
'  Will  you,  I  ask  once  more,  show  your  belief  in  me  by 
letting  me  encircle  you  with  my  arm  2' 

Wooer  (\v!(-3i).  Forms  :  I  wosere,  3,  5 
woware,  4-5  wowere  (4  wouwere),  4-6  wower, 
5-6  chiefly  Sc.  wowar,  5  woar,  Sc.  woweir,  6  Sc. 
wawar,  6-8  woer,  6-  wooer.  [OE.  wdiere,  f. 
Woo  K. +  -EB  1.]  One  who  woos  a  woman,  esp. 
with  a  vie  w  to  marriage,  a  suitor ;  rarely  a  woman 
who  woos  a  man.     Also  in  fig.  context. 

ctooo  i^LFRic  Saints'  Lives  xvii.  157  Sume  hi  wjTcaS 
heora  woserum  drencas. .  l>aet  hi  hi  to  wife  habbon.  c  1025- 
Rule  of  Clirodegang  liL  (1916)  64  ponne  wite  J>u  J>a;t  hi 
_  jo3  wogeras  swi^or  )?onne  preostas.  a\%*^  Ancr.  A'.  90 
Ich  am  woware  scheomeful.  Ich  nuUe  nouware  bicUippe 
mine  leofmon  bute  ine  stude  derne.  1377  Langl.  P.  Ft.  B. 
XI.  71  ?e  faren  lyke  b'se  woweres,  pat  wedde  none  wydwes 
but  forto  welde  here  godis.  a  139s  Hylton  Scala  Ferf. 
(W.  de  W.  1494)  II.  xliv.  That  it  myghte  come  to  theffecte 
of  true  spousage  he  hathe  suche  gracyous  spekynges  this 
maner  of  a  wower  to  a  chosen  aoule.  1513  Douglas  j^neis 
iv.  Prol.  196  Traist  nochc  all  talis  that  wantoun  woweris 
tellts.  1546  J.  HiiYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  73  He  vnto  hir  a 
goodly  tale  began.  More  like  a  wooer,  than  a  wedded  man. 
1635  \.  Stafford  Fern.  Glory  88  He  compares  God  to  a 
Woer,  the  Angell  to  a  soUicitour,  and  Mary  to  the  beloved. 
17J4  Ramsay  I'ea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  8  Now,  Woer,  quoth  he, 
wou'd  ye  light  down  I'll  gie  ye  my  doghter's  love  to  win. 
iSaS  Scorr  F.  M.  Perth  v,  She  were  fitjest  Valentine  in 
Perth  for  so  craven  a  wooer.  1854  Dickens  Hard  T.  I.  xvi, 
Mr.  Bounderby  went  . .  to  Stone  Lodge  as  an  accepted 
wooer.  l8<9  Spubgeom  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xviii.  44  '  Love  at 
first  sight '  is  no  uacommoa  thing  when  Jesus  is  the  wooer. 
b.  transf.  of  the  lower  animals. 

1577  GooGE  Hensiack's  Husb.  126  b,  If  shee  haue  not 
been  horsed  before,  she  wil  so  beate  her  woer,  y»  [etc.). 
1889  ScietueGossif  XXV.  236  It  is  not  always  the  males 
{sc.  butterAiesl  who  arc  the  wooers. 
o.  Comb. 

1513  D0UCI.AS  ^neis  xn.  Prol.  300  To  crowd  In  amorus 
voce  and  wowar  soundis  lowd.  1785  Burns  Halloween  iii. 
The  lads  sae  trig,  wi'  wooer-babs.  i8js  Jamieson,  Wooer- 
ia*. ..the  garter  knotted  below  the  knee  with  a  couple  of 
loops,  formerly  worn  by  a  young  man  who  was  too  sheepish 
to  announce  in  plain  terms  the  purpose  of  his  visit. 

Woof  (w«f),  sby  Forms:  a.  i  owef,  3  of,  4-5 
oof,  4,  6  ofe,  5  offe,  6  owfe,  -  oufo.  fi.  6-7 
woofe,  wovif(e,  (6  wolfe,  wowfe,  7  //.  woovia), 
7-8  wooff,  (8  wooft,  whoof),  7-  woof.  [OE. 
huef  {^3.\.a  dwef),  i.  tl- +  we/an  to  Weave.  (Cf. 
the  later  parallel  formation  ifweb,  dweb  Abb.) 
ME.  *ow/,  oof  became  woof  partly  by  association 
with  Wabp  sb.  in  warp  and  (w)oof  or  with  Wbft.] 

1.  The  threads  that  cross  from  side  to  side  of  a 
web,  at  right  angles  to  the  warp:  ■=  Weft  sb}- 1. 

a.  C1*i  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  C467  Cladica,  wed  nel 
owef.  f  lojo  yoc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  364/^3  Cladica,  wefl, 
oSSe  owef,  o3a€  claudica.  ciaoo  MS.  Bodl.  JJO  If.  145/1 
Subtemen,  of.  1381  Wyclif  Lev.  xiii.  47  A  wullun  clooth, 
or  lynnen,  that  hath  a  lepre  in  the  oof,  or  in  the  werpe. 
1398  Thevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  xi.  (149s)  aa  ivb/i 
The  spynner..begynnylh  fro  the  mydyll  poynt  &  gooth 
rounde  abawie  the  ofe.  14. .  Metr.  yoc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
628/1  Subtegmen,  [gloss  warpe),  sic  guo^jue  stamen, 
\[loss  offe).  C1440  Promt.  Parv.  %6i/l  Oof,  threde  for 
webbynge,  Irama.  155*  Withals  Did.  (1562)  35b/2  The 
warpe,  stamen.  The  ofe,  subtegmen.  1599  Minsheu  Sp. 
Diet.  s.v.  Litos,  The  owfe  or  thread  of  linneii,  1603  Hol- 
land Plutarch's  Mor.  337  To  spoole,  winde  quils,  lay  his 
warpe,  shoot  oufe. 

p.  1530  TiNDALE  Lev.  xiii.  48  Whether  it  be  m  the  warpe 
or  wolie  of  the  lynen  or  ofthewollen.  1570  Levins  j1/<j/</>. 
157/25  Y"  Woofe  of  a  web,  subtegmen.  iea6  Bacon  Sylva 
I  84S  As  it  is  in  the  Warpe,  and  the  Woofe,  of  Textiles.  1657 
Tbapp  Coinm.  Ps.  XV.  a  Such,  as  through  whose  whole  lives 
godliness  runneth,  as  the  Woof  doth  through  the  Warp. 
1714  Fr.  Bk.  Rates  188  The  Workmen  shall  not  make  Use, 
neither  in  the  Warp  or  the  Woof,  ..of  any  Yam  of  a 
different  Quality.  J 780  A.  YoUNO  Tour  Irel.  I.  324  Threads 
thrown  across  by  the  shuttle  are  called  the  wooft.  180a 
loANKA  Baillie  isI  Pt.  Ethviald  III.  iv,  But  tell  them, 
British  matrons  cross  the  woof  With  coarser  hands  than 
theirs-  187s  JowETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  76  In  a  web  the  warp 
is  stronger  than  the  woof. 

b.  fig.  and  in  fig.  context,  often  in  collocation 
with  warp. 

1583  Melbahcke  Philotimus  Ij,  To..wrappe  vp  bis  life- 
warpes  woofe  with  so  euiU  a  liste.  1596  Nashe  Saffron 
tVatden  M  2,  The  proces  of  that  Oration,  was  of  the  same 
woofe  and  thrid  with  the  beginning.  i6a7  W.  Hawkins 
Apollo  Shrmiing  I.  i.  8  Where  euery  English  thread  is  ouer- 
cast  with  a  thicke  woollen  woofe  of  strange  wordcs.  1757 
Gray  Bard  11.  i,  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof.  The 
winding  sheet  o(  Edward's  race.     1849  [see  Warf  i*.'  i  b]. 
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1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  xix,  That  commerce  of  feigned 
and  preposterous  admiration  which.. made  the  woof  of  all 
learned  intercourse.  i88j  Miss  BRAonoN  Mt.  Royal  II.  19 
The  woof  of  self-interest  is  so  cunningly  interwoven  with 
the  witrp  of  righteous  feeling  that  very  few  of  us  can  tell 
where  the  threads  cross. 

2.  Thread  used  to  make  the  woof;  also  ia  vague 
poetical  ase. 

1540  Hyrde  tr.  Vives*  Instr.  Ckr.  IVovt.  i.  iii.  (1541)  3  b, 
To  warpe,  or  els  wynd  spindels  in  a  case,  for  to  throw  wofe 
of.  1598  R.  Uernakd  tr.  'J'ere?tce,  Heautontim.  11.  iii,  The 
old  wife  shee  spun  the  woufe.  1634  Milton  CiJ«/«J  83  First 
I  must  put  off  These  my  skie  robes  spun  out  of  Iris  Wooff. 
1638  Burgh  Rec.  Glasgorv  (1876)  368  Thair  suld  be  no 
woovis  wovin  of  townis  folkis  thairin.  1667  Milton  P.L. 
XI.  244  Iris  had  dipt  the  wooff.  1892  Rider Haggakd  Nada 
xi.  Did  I  weave  these  visions  from  the  woof  of  my  madness  ? 

0.  A  woven  fabric,  esp.  as  being  of  a  particular 
texture:  =  Weft  sb^-  3  ;  also,  the  texture  of  a 
fabric     Often  iransf.  or  fig. 

1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  4-  Selv.  74  That  woof  and  plight 
that  the  whole  ticklish  frame  of  worldly  beings  are  wheel'd 
into  at  such  a  tide  of  day  \viz.  dawn],  ibid.  t\  That  we 
can  sometimes  force  bodies  to  close  with  the  woof  or  tenor 
of  the  whole.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  iv.  164  To  spread  the  pall 
beneath  the  regal  chair  Of  softest  woof.  1757  Dver  Fleece 
III.  40  Curious  woofs  of  beauteous  hue.  1790  Cowper  Odyss, 
XIX.  173  A  robe.,  of  subtlest  woof.  iBii  Scott  Don  Roderick 
II.  XXIV,  Flames  dart  their  glare  o'er  midnight's  sable  woof. 
i8ao  Keats  Lamia  11.  232  There  was  an  awful  rainbow  once 
in  heaven:  We  know  her  woof,  her  texture.  i8a6  Joanna 
Baillie  Martyr  11.  ii,  The  very  spider  through  his  circled 
cage  Of  wiry  woof, ..  Scarce  seems  a  lothly  thing.  1838 
LvTTON  Alices.  V,  -That  girl's  thread  of  life  has  been  the 
dark  line  In  my  woof.  1846  —  Lucretia  11.  xviii,  The  Parcie 
closed  the  abrupt  woof,  and  lifted  the  impending  shears. 
1866  —  Lost  Tales  Miletus^  Secret  Way  4  The  woofs  of 
Phrygian  looms.  1871  Bryant  Odyss.  v.  416  ReceiA-e  this 
veil,  and  bind  its  heavenly  woof  Beneath  thy  breast. 

■j-  4.  The  action  of  weaving.    Obs.  rare. 

1700  Drvden  Ceyx  ^  Ale.  237  Alcyone ,. hastens  ia  the 
Woof  the  Robes  he  was  to  wear. 

Woof  (wwf),7/.l  rare.  [f.WooFj^.l  Cf.WooFKD.] 
trans.  To  arrange  (threads)  so  as  to  form  a  woof; 
to  weave.     Also  transf. 

1894  Alice  C.  Macdonell  in  Lyra  Cetiica  ^1896)  252  Woof 
well  the  cross  threads,  To  make  the  colours  shine,  sgaa 
Black-w.  Mag.  July  6/2  The  fearful  tangle  of  vegetation, 
warped  and  woofed  together  by  lianas  and  creeping  plants. 

Woof  (wuf),  int.^  sb,^,  and  v.^  Also  "woiifj 
wowff.  Imitation  of  a  gruff  abrupt  bark  of  a  dog ; 
also  transf.     (Cf.  Whoof.) 

1804  Tarkas  Poems  59  (Jam.)  Curs  began  to  wouff  an' 
bark,  1830  J.  Ballantine  in  Wkisth-Binkie  Ser.  ii.  26 
The  wowff  o'  the  colley.  1859  H.  Kingsley  G.  Hamlyn 
XXV,  Every  now  and  then,  .he  [sc.  a  dogj  would  discharge  a 
'Woof,  like  a  minute-gun  at  sea,  1885  Rider  Haccarq 
K.  Sol,  Mines  iv,  Presently.. came  a  loud  'woof,  wooft* 
*  That's  a  lion  *,  said  I.  1918  B.  Cable  Air  Men  o'  War  14 
The  hoarse  '  woof  of  a  bursting  anti-aircraft  shelL 

Woof,  obs,  pa.  t.  of  Weave  v, 

Woofed  (v/uft, />oet.  ww-fed),/;*/,  a.  [f.  WooF 
s/f.^  +  -ED.    (Cf.  Woof  z'.^)]    Woven  ;  fig.  intricate, 

x8«o  Keats  Eve  St.  Agnes  xxxii.  So  mus'd  awhile,  en- 
toil'd  in  woofed  phantasies. 

WOOfir  (w«*ii),  a,  rare,  [f,  WooF  sb.^  +  -T 1.] 
Resembling  a  woof  or  woven  fabric;  of  dense 
texture. 

i8a6  Joanna  Baillib  Martyr  11.  i,  Close  round  us  hung, 
the  vapours  of  the  night  Had  form'd  a  woofy  curtain. 

Wooing  (w«-ii)),  vbl.  sb.  Forms:  l  wosung, 
3  mtrouliinge,  wowunge,  4—6  wowyng,  -ing,  6 
woynge,  wooyng,  7-8  woing,  7-  wooing,  [f. 
Woo  V,  -(-  -iNO  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Woo ; 
amorous  solicitation,  courtship  :  in  ME.  often  with 
dyslogistic  implication. 

c  1000  iELFRic  Saints*  Lives  vii.  301  WearS  t>a  se  casere 
for  tsere  woRunge  astyrod.  a\z»s_Ancr,  R.  204  Mid 
wouhinge,  mid  togginge,  o3er  mid  eni  tollungc.  a  1310  in 
Wright  Lyric  P.  vL  38  Icham  for  wowyng  al  for-wake, 
wcry  so  water  in  wore.  13..  Gaw.  Sf  Gr.  Knt.  2361  Now 
know  I  wel  )?y  cosses,  &  i>y  costes  als,  &  J>e  wow>'ng  of  my 
wyf.  ^1385  Chauckr  L.  G.  W.  1553  Hypsip.  ff  Medea,  As 
wolde  god  I  leyser  hadde  &  tyme  By  proces  al  his  wowyng 
for  to  ryme,  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  164  Caste  out.  .leccherous 
woordys,  wowynges,  leccherous  sy3tes.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.^ 
Edw.  /K,  195  Hys  vnaduised  wowyng,  hasty  louyng  and  to 
spedy  mariage.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  il.  884  Our  woing 
duth  not  end  like  an  old  Play :  lacke  hath  not  Gill.  1645  Ful- 
LER  Good  Tk.  in  Bad  T.  (1646)  106, 1  do  not  like  the  wooing, 
that  you  should  fetch  a  Bride  with  Fire  and  Sword.  1721 
Ramsay  '  The  Last  Time  /  came  o'er  the  Moor'  i,  I  met 
betimes  my  lovely  Maid,  In  fit  Retreats  for  wooing.  179a 
Burns  Song^  Duncan  Cray,  Duncan  Gray  cam' here  to  woo. 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't.  \96j  Tennyson  Windo^u  j66  Here 
is  the  golden  close  of  love.  All  my  wooing  is  done.  188a 
Besant  A II  Sorts  xxvii,  No  girl  Hkes  to  do  her  own  wooing ; 
she  must  be  courted. 

Proverbs.  [1596  Shaks.  Tarn.  Shr.  11.  L  75  Pet.  I  would 
faine  be  doing.  Gre,  I  doubt  it  not  sir.  But  you  will  curse 
Your  wooing.)  zt^^^  .1^.  Proverbs  24  Courting  and  wooing 
brings  dallying  and  doing.  1670  Ray  Prov,  48  Happy  is 
the  woing,  that  is  not  long  in  doing. 

b.  freq.  in  to  go,  come,  ride  a  (or  +  on)  wooing. 
c  1460  Methah  Whs.  (1916)  150  Yt  y»  spcdeful  that  day  to 
go  a  wowyng.  1595  Knnresb,  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  201  His 
short  gowne..  which  he  had  lente  to  Tho.  Atkinson  foriij 
dayes  to  ride  on  woweinge  with.  1604  Shaks.  0th.  in.  iii. 
71  What?  Michael  Cassio,  That  came  a  woing  with  you? 
ax6ix  in  T.  Ravenscroft  Melismata  Fib,  The  Frogge 
would  a  woing  ride.  1690  Locke  Govt.  \.  xi.  S  135  His  Ser- 
vant whom  he  sent  a  wooing  for  his  Son.  1711  Addison 
Sped.  No.  lag  P 10  When  they  go  a  wooing,  .they  generally 
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put  on  a  red  Coat.   1841  Dickens  Bam.  Rudge  Hi,  He  went 
out  to-day  a  wooing. 
Q.fig. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  ri6  pis  is  wowunge  efter  Codes  grome,  & 
toUunge  of  his  vuel.  a  1240  O.  £.  Horn.  I.  269  Her  biginnes 
Jie  wohunge  of  ure  lauei  d.  c  1440  Protttp.  Parv.  533/1 
Vfovynge.procacio.  1596  Drayton  Leg.  Robt.Dk.  Norm. 
xxvi,  Except  in  Perill,  thou  do'st  not  appeare ;  Yet  scarcely 
then,  but  with  Intreats  and  Wooing.  1613  W,  Bhowne 
Brit.  Fast.  I.  ii.  (1616)  41  My  Maiden-Muse  flies  the  las- 
ciuious  Swaines,  ..Will  not  dilate..  His  curious  searches,  his 
respectlesse  wooings.  1856  Gbindon  Li/e  xviii.  (1875)  218 
Work  is  the  wooing  by  which  happiness  is  won. 

d.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  wooing  act,  dance,  day, 
language,  mind,  suit. 

1704  Phil.  Trans.  XXIV.  1589  (2),  I  have  plainly  shewed 
their  Ticking  noise  to  be  a  *wooing  Act.  15^6  Shaks.  Tarn. 
Shr.  I.  il  68  As  wealth  is  burthen  of  my  *woing  dance.  1562 
J.  Heywood  Prov.  ^  Epigr.  (1867)  130  In  loue  is  no  lacke, 
no  in  no  *wooyng  day.  1878  Gibbon  For  the  King  iii,  The 
ardour  of  our  wooing  days.  i6z2  Dkayton  Poly-olb.  To  Rdr. 
(end).  To  Gentlewomen  and  their  Loves  is  consecrated  all 
the  *Wooing  Language ..  feigned  by  the  Muse  amongst 
Hills  and  Rivers.  1588  Shaks.  L.L.L.  v.  ii.  412  Henceforth 
my  *woing  minde  shall  be  exprest  In  russet  yeas,  and  honest 
kersie  noes.  1622  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Coram.)  I. 
210  He  comes  upon  a  'wooing  suit  for  the  Infanta. 

Wooing  (wKir)),  ppl.a.  [f.  Woo  ».  + -ing  2] 
That  woos.  a.  That  solicits  in  love ;  courting,  as 
a  lover :  +  wanton. 

1382  Wyclif  Prov.  vii.  13  The  cajte  junge  man  she 
kisseth ;  and  with  wowende  [1388  wowynge]  chere  she 
flatereth.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  409  [He]  or- 
deyned  wommen  to  serven  hem . .  Jjat  semede  wowynge 
gigelottes  in  closing,  face,  and  semblant.  c  1440  Jacob's 
IVell  163  Whan  |jou,  wyth  wowyng  woordys,  styrest  oijere 
to  (>!  lust,  it  is  deilly  synne.  1746  Dunkin  in  Francis  tr. 
Hor.,Sat.  II.  V.  II  The  wooing  Tribe,  iu  Revellingsemploy'd, 
My  Stores  have  lavish'd. 

b.  jig.    Alluring,  enticing. 

XS49  Coverdale,  etc.  Erastn.  Par.  James  iv.  1-6  He  maye 
not  abyde  the  wowynge  worlde  to  bee  loued.  c  1620  Z.  Boyd 
Zion's  Flowers  (1855)  73  They.. step  back,  or  forward,  in 
their  wooeing  wise.  1838  Lytton  Alice  xi.  iv,  The  letter 
was  most  courteous,  most  complimentary,  most  wooing. 
1838  Mangan  Poems  (1903)  204  Each  wooing  Zephyr  that 
goes.  At  will  from  flower  to  flower  a-raaying.  1878  B.  Tavloi 
Deukalion  11.  iv.  Be  thou  a  wooing  breeze. 

Comb,  a  1661  Holyday  Juvenal  (1673)  9s  No  Hamus  or 
soft  Carpophorus  appears  More  wooing-voic'd. 

■Wooingly  (wa-iijli),  adv.     [f.  WooiKG  ///.  a. 

+  -LT^.]     In  a  wooing  manner. 

f  1.  Wantonly,  impudently.    Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Prov.  xxi.  29  The  vnpitous  man  wowcndeli 
(1388  vnschamefastli,  Va\g.  procaciter]  stablith  his  chere. 
1552  HuLOET,  Wowingly, /r(7c««V^r, 

2.  Enticingly,  alluringly. 

1605  Shaks.  Macb.  1.  vi.  6  The  Heauens  bieath  Smells 
wooingly  here.  1824  ^IlSS  Ferrier  Inher.  Ixxxi,  I  perhaps 
did  not  go  so  wooingly  to  work  as  some  one  more  designing 
would  have  done.  1849  Miss  Mulock  Ogilvies  xl,  It  came 
over  her  senses  wooingly.  X884  Mrs.  C.  Praed  Zero  viii, 
The  air  kissed  wooingly. 

3.  Like  a  wooer ;  with  amatory  speeches. 

1868  Holme  Lee  B.  Godfrey  xvi,  He  was ..  whispering . . 
wooingly. 

■Wook(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Wake  v.,  obs.  f.  Week. 

Wool  (wul),  sb.  Forms:  I,  5-6  wul,  wull, 
3-(5  woll,  4-5  wulle,  woUe,  4-6  wole,  wooUe, 
5-6  Ar.  vol,  (i  uul,  3,6  wol,  5  who(o)ll,  whowl, 
Sc.  woyll,  voyll,  wo,  6  woull(e),  5-7  Sc.  wow, 
6-8  wooll,  (8  owl,  8-  dial,  woo,  00',  00),  6-  wooL 
[Com.  Teut.  and  Indo-Eur. :  OE.  wull,  str.  f.  = 
OFris.  wolle,  ulle,  (M)LG.  wulle,  MDu.  wolle, 
wulle  (Du.  wol),  OHG.  wolla  (MHG.  wolle,  wulle, 
G.  wolle),  ON.  ull  (Sw.  ull,  Da.  »/ar),^Goth.  wulla 
:—  OTent.  *wuUb  :—  pre-Teut.  *wlna. 

Cognate  are  Skr.  iirna,  Zend  varana-,  OSIav.  vlUna,  Lith, 
vilna-  thread  of  wool,  pi.  vilnos  wool,  OPruss.  wilnis  coat, 
Russ.  Tiflna  fleece,  wool,  Gr.  A^i'Ot  (Dor.  Kdyo^)  wool,  oCAot 
(: — * fo/ivos)  woolly,  curly,  Lat.  vellus  (: — *'iveliios)  fleece, 
lana  (: — *ivldna)  wool,  Ir.  olann,  Welsh  ^Tt//a».  The  ulti- 
mate etymology  is  doubtful.] 

1.  The  fine  soft  curly  hair  forming  the  fleecy  coat 
of  the  domesticated  sheep  (and  similar  animals), 
characterized  by  Its  property  of  felting  (due  to  the 
imbricated  surface  of  the  filaments)  and  used  chiefly 
in  a  prepared  state  for  making  cloth ;  freq.,  the 
material  in  a  prepared  state  as  a  commodity. 

Spanish  or  oriental  wool,  wool  treated  with  a  dye,  used  as 
a  cosmetic 

c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  L  84  Lana,  uul.  c  1000  Sax. 
Leechd.  \.  356  Blacu  rammes  wul  on  wsetere  gedyfed. 
f  xtoo  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  190/25  Unawaescen  wull.  c  1290 
Kath,  246  in  .S".  Eng.  Leg.  99  Also  man  draweth  with  combes 
wolle.  1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  10033  Greye  monekes  (lat 
newe  come  &  pouere  bo  were,  5eue  al  nor  wolle  Jjerto 
of  one  ?ere.  1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  168  pe  mene 
folk..doand  him  seruise,  pat  hies  woule  &  wyne.  136a 
Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  18  Hit  beo  cardet  with  Couetise, 
as  elopers  doj>  heor  wolle.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  C.  VV.  1721 
Lucrece,  Softe  wolle.. she  wroughte  To  kepe  hire  from 
slouthe  &  Idilnesse.  T436  Libel  Eng.  Policy  in  Pol.  Poems 
(Rolls)  II.  161  Oure  Englysshe  commodytees,  Wolle  and 
tynne.  1480  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  33  Howr  father  wjOl 
schype  the  remenand  of  good  whooll  of  thys  sorte.  1506 
Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  III.  249  Item,  for  woU  to  the 
schulderis  of  it  [sc.  a  gown],  xvj<'.  153s  Coverdale  a  Kings 
iii.  4  Mesa  y«  kynge  of  the  Moabites ..  payed  tribute  vnto 
the  kynge  of  Israel  with  the  woU  of  an  hundreth  tliousande 
lambes.  1634  Milton  Comus  751  To  teize  the  huswifes 
wooll.  X678  Spanish  wool  [see  Spanish  a.  7].  17x1  J.  Mortom 
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ITuHuamM.  4St  Wool  wrought  together  and  compacted  as 
closely,  as  Wool  is  by  the  Workman's  Hands,  in  the  makmg 
a  Hat.      17S5  Ccnnaissiw  No.  65  F2,  I  am  ashamed  to  tell 
TOU  that  we  are  indebted  to  Spanish  Wool  for  many  of  our 
masculine  ruddy  complexions.      1757  Dv"  ^''f", ";  ''^  '" 
the  same  Fleece  diversity  of  wool  Grows  intermingled.    I8a6 
J.  RlNSlE  Xew  Sup/I.  Pharm.  293  Oriental  WooL     1  his    , 
coloured  wool  comes  from  China  in  large  round  loose  cakra.    | 
..The  finest  of  these  gives  a  most  lovely  and  agreeable 
blush  to  the  cheek.     1831  Tennyson  (Etwne  246,  I  hear    | 
Dead  sounds  at  night.. Like  footsteps  upon  wool.     1871    j 
W.  RsiD  Sluef  82  An  increased  supply  of  mutton  and  wool,    j 

b.  The  fleece  or  complete  woolly  covering  of  a 
sheep,  etc. ;  out  of  the  wool,  shorn. 

CMOS  Dtstr.  Troy  161  This  whethur  and  he  wole  were 
woodoly  keppit  By. .  Mars.  1550  in  Phillipps  VVtlh  («  1830) 
>8a  Threescore  Sheep,  to  be  delivered  unto  him  out  of  their 
wool  IS7»  Saiir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxii.  42  To  bring  the 
woll,  the  skin,  and  hyde  To  Edinburgh  Towne.  1841  Sarah, 
Ladv  Lyttelton  in  C«rr.(i9i2)  310  Lords.. .left  town. .'to 
see  the  sheep  just  out  of  the  wool  after  shearing. 

o.  The  short  soft  nnder-hair  or  down  forming 
part  of  the  coat  of  certain  hairy  or  furry  animals. 

160S  Shaks.  Mach.  IV.  L  IS  Eye'  of  Newt,  and  Toe  of 
Frogge,  Wooll  of  Bat,  and  Tongue  of  Dogge.  1607  TopSEi.t. 
Four./.  Beasts  274  The  powder  of  the  wooll  of  a  H,tre 
burned.. fasteneth  the  haire  from  falling  off.  1615  Mark- 
HAM  Country  Contentm.  1. 103  After  your  dogge  hath  courst, 
..first  cleanse  his  mouth  and  chaps  from  the  wool  of  the 
Hare.  i6aj  B.  JoNSON  Undenooods,  Celebr.  Charts  iv.  25 
Ha'  you  felt  the  wooll  of  Bever?  1757  Rejl.  Imfortatum  j 
of  Bar.IroH  13  The  American  bought  the  Beaver  Wool  | 
(the  raw  Material  [of  a  hat] )  at  a  much  cheaper  Rate.  1837 
YouATT  Sheet  iil  57  The  camel  has,  at  the  base  of  its  long 
hair,  a  quantity  of  wool.  1870  Yeats  Nat.  Hist.  Comtn.  3S8. 
t  d.  As  the  material  of  the  thread  spun  and  cut 
otF  by  the  Fates.    Obs. 

1608  B.  JoNSON  Hue  S,  Cry  after  Cuf  id  Wks.  (1616)  939 
That  was  reseru'd,  vntill  the  Parca:  spunne  Their  whitest 
wooll ;  and  then,  his  thred  begun.  1648  Herrick  Hesper., 
Epithal.  162  Let  bounteous  Fate  your  spindles  full  Fill,  and 
winde  up  with  whitest  wool. 

e.  With  qualifying  word.  See  also  fell-wool 
(Fell  jA.i  4),  goaCs-wool  (Goat  4  c),  Lamb's- 
wooL,  skin-wool  (Skw  sb.  13"),  etc. 

149s Nottingham  Rec.  in.42  Centum  stones  de flesse  wolle 
elskyn  wolle.  1498  HALVBURTONi^/^/r  (1867)219  A  pokof 
lam  vol.  ^1541  Tenours  Indentures  i^Q.o\\%-vio\A'>No\\Koi\\\^ 
growynge  of  this  present  yere.  1698-9  Act  It  JVill.  III.  c.  20 
i  I  Manufactures,  .made  of  Sheeps  Wooll  or  Coney  Wooll. 

f.  In  comparisons,  e.  g.  as  soft,  white  as  wool. 

f  825  Vesp.  Psalter  C'sXv'u.  16  Se  selecS  snawesweswewulle. 
c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  \.  265  Hire  her  was  hor  and  swi)?e  gwij^t 
as  j4i  it  were  wolle.  138a  Wvclif  Rev.  i.  14  The  heed  of 
him  and  heeres  weren  white,  as  whijt  wulle.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Miller's  T.  63  Softer  than  the  wolle  is  of  a  wether.  C1480 
Henrvson  Tivo  Mice  35^  Als  warme  as  woll.  1533  Gau 
Richt  Vay  (S.T.S.)  63  Giff  ?our  sinnis  bc.reid  as  purpur 
neuthertheles  yai  sal  fee  quhit  as  wow.  174a  R.  Forbes  Ajitx 
etc  Shop  Bill  (1755)  38  Some  are  cotton.  That's  safter  far 
na'  ony  woo,  that  grows  on  mutton.  18^9  Longf.  Wreck  of 
Hesperus  xviii,  She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves 
Looked  soft  as  carded  wool. 

g.  Phrases  and  proverbial  sayings,  (a)  Against 
the  wool :  contrary  to  the  direction  in  which  wool 
naturally  lies,  the  wrong  way.  (V)  To  draw  (or 
full)  the  wool  over  (a  person's)  eyes :  to  make  blind 
to  facts,  to  hoodwink,  to  deceive.  U.S.  {c)  To  dye 
in  the  wool :  to  dye  the  wool  before  spinning ;  fig. 
in  pass,  to  be  thoroughly  imbued ;  dyed  in  the  wool 
(chiefly  U.  S.),  thoroughgoing,  out-and-out  (cf. 
wool-dyed'va.  c,ii).  ^{d)  To  gather  wool:  seeWoOL- 
0ATHEBING3.  (<)  Great  [inucK)  cry  and  little  wool 
(etc.) :  much  talk  or  clamour  with  insignificant 
results  (see  Cbt  sb.  i6).     ( /)  Miscellaneous. 

(a)  1531  TisDALE  Expos.  1  John  iv.  Wks.  (1573)  415/1  He 
wresteth  ail  the  Scriptures  &  setteth  them  clean  agaynst  the 
woll,  to  destroy  this  article.  1546  J.  Hbywood  Prov,  I.  xi. 
(1867)  30  What  should  your  face  thus  agayne  the  woll  be 
shome  For  one  fall  ?  1599  Breton  Wil  of  Wit  (Grosart) 
60/2  But  begging  is  a  vile  life  in  the  meane  time.  Patience. 
Then  worke.  .4  n^^r.  That  goes  against  the  wooll.  <xi693 
Urquhart's  Rabeittis  Hi.  xxxvi.  298  Let  us.  .brush  our  for- 
mer Words  against  the  Wool. 

(*)  1855  Frances  M.  Whitchkr  Widow  Bedott  xv.  (1883) 
55  He  ain't  so  big  a  fool  as  to  have  the  wool  drawd  over  his 
eyes  in  that  way.  a  1859  ^n  Bartlett  Diet.  Anier,  (ed.  2)  517 
They  think  they  find  a  prize.  If  they  can  only  pull  their 
wool  o'er  other  people's  eyes.  X884  Howells  Silas  Laphant 
Tii,  1  don't  propose  he  shall  pull  the  wool  over  my  eyes. 

(c)  1579-80, 1679  (see  Dye  v.  i  c\  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol, 
▼.  IxxiL  i  t8  Children  as  it  were  in  the  Wooll  of  their  tnfancie 
died  with  hardnesse  may  neuer  afterwards  change  colour. 
Z830  D.  Webster  Sp.  in  Mass.  Spy  10  Feb.  (Thornton)  In 
half  an  hour  [be  can]  come  out  an  original  democrat,  dyed 
in  the  wool.  1840  J.  P.  Kennedy  Quodlibet  ii.  52  As 
patent  a  dyed-in.the-wool  Democrat  as  Theodore  Fog  him- 
self. 1871  College  Courant  21  Jan.  (Scheie  de  Vere  Amer.) 
A  drenching  rain  has  washed  the  indigo  from  his  new  suit 
dyed  in  the  wool  at  home,  into  his  skin.  1885  Hummel 
Dyeing  Textile  Fabrics  289  If  in  any  dyed  woollen  fabric  the 
colour  has  been  imparted  to  it  while  it  was  yet  in  the  state  of 
unspun  wool,  it  is  said  to  be  wool-dyed,  or  to  have  been  tiyed 
in  the  wool.  1900  Century  Mag.  Feb.  503/2  Socialists  dyed 
in  the  wool.  X903  Smart  Set  IX.  23/2  The  governor  of 
Alleghenia  is  a  dyed-in-the-wool  scoundreL 

(rf)  1577  T,  Kendall  Flowers  Epigr.,  Trifles  15  The 
Papist  praies  with  mouth,  his  minde  on  gathering  woolle 
doeth  goc.  1603  Breton  Packet  Mad  Lett.  u.  (1633)  83 
For  their  wits,  ifthey  loose  not  their  owne  fleeces,  let  them 
gather  Wool  where  they  can. 

(/)  c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  4-  Lim.  Mon.  x.  (1885)  132  His 
hyghnes  shall  haue  ^roff,  but  as  badd  ^e  man  ^at  sberid  is 
bogge,  mucbe  crye  and  lidl  wolL    1579  GossON  Sch.  Abuse 
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(Arb.)  28  Here  is . .  as  one  said  at  the  shearing  of  hogs,  ^eat 
cry  and  litle  wool.  1644  Prvnne  Falsities  ^  Forgeries  2 
Here  is  a  great  cry  indeed,  but  little  wool.  1721  Kelly 
Sc.  Prov,  165  Humph,  quoth  the  Dee'l  when  he  clip'd 
the  Sow,  A  great  Cry,  and  little  Woo.  a  1734  North 
Life  L<L  Kpr.  North  (1742)  170  For  Matter  of  Title  he 
thought  there  was  more  Squeak  than  Wool.  1809  Malkin 
Gil  Bias  V.  i.  (Rtldg.)  201  At  first,  there  was  much  cry  but 
little  wool.  186a  HiSLOP  Prov.  Scot.  142  '  Mair  whistle  than 
woo\  quo'  the  souter  when  he  sheared  the  sow. 

(y)  X393  Langl.  P,  pi.  C.  X.  264  Ihyne  sheep  ar  ner  al 
shabbyd,  pe  wolf  shitejj  woolle.  1583  Howard  Dc/ensatiue 
Aj  b,  Wooll  driuethbacke  the  Cannon  sliotte.  i62oShelton 
Don  Qttix.  II.  Ixvii.  455,  I  would  not  haue  her  come  for 
wooll,  and  retume  shome.  1680  C.  Blount  tr.  Phiiostratus 
343  It  is  ill  Wooll  that  will  take  no  Dye.  1825  Watebton 
Wand.  S.  A  mer,  iii,  242  Sancbo  Panza . .  says, . .  many  go  for 
wool,  and  come  home  shorn.  1864  Browning  Mr.  Sludge 
630  If  such  as  came  for  wool,  sir,  went  home  shorn  j  Where 
is  the  wrong  I  did  them  ? 

2,  Applied  to  substances  resembling  sheep's  wool, 
a.  A  downy  substance  or  fibre  found  on  certain 
trees  and  plants ;  also,  the  thick  furry  hair  of  some 
insects  or  larvae.     Cf.  Cotton-wool  i. 

c  X400  Maondev,  ('1839)  xxvL  26S  In  that  Lend  ben  Trees, 
that  beren  Wolle,  as  thogh  it  were  of  Scheep ;  where  of  men 
maken  Clothes,  and  alle  thing  that  may  ben  made  of  Wolle. 
1567  Mapi.et  Gr.  Forest  59  b,  His  Apple  or  fruite  is  all  ouer 
apparailed  with  a  certaine  kinde  of  wooll  called  Cotton. 
X578  Lyte  Dodoens  i.  Ixxxi.  118  The  other  white  Mulieyne 
..hath  white  leaues  frysed  with  a  soft  wool!  or  Cotton, 
1684  J.  Peter  Siege  Vienna  108  Sacks  of  Wool  made  of 
Trees.  173 J  Miller  Gard. Dict,^.y.  Xylon^  Seeds.. wrapped 
within  that  soft  ductile  Wool,  commonly  known  by  tlie  Name 
of  Cotton.  1827-8  R.  Sweet  Flora  Austral.  15  Leaves., 
thickly  clothed  with  white  wool.  1831  Viovi  Dichiaviydeous 
PI,  1. 513  The  wool  contained  in  the  fruit  is  called  .Saw/awwa 
in  Brazil,  with  which  the  natives  stuff  pillows  and  bolsters. 
1840  Cuvicr's  Anitn.  ICingd,  611  The  JVocttixlites. . .The 
body  is  generally  clothed  with  scales  rather  than  with  wool. 
1885  Tennyson  S/insier's  Sweet-Arts  xii,  The  wool  of  a 
thistle  a-flyin'.  1895  Oliver  tr.  Kerner's  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  I. 
354  Horse-chestnut  leaves,  when  they  make  their  way 
through  the ..  bud-scales,  are  thickly  covered  with  wool. 

b.  Any  fine  fibrous  substance  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially produced,    f  Also  {poet»)  applied  to  ice. 

Pkilosophicial,  Philosophers'  ivool:  see  Philosopher  5  b. 

[1596  T.  Johnson  Comucopise  C  3  b,  A  stone  named  Abeston 
. . ,  which  hath . .  a  kinde  of  Wool!  growing  about  it]  1599 
M[oufet]  Silkivormes  74  The  smeL.of  silken  wool  that's 
new.  .  1606  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iv,  i,  Tropheis  751 
As  the  rigour  of  long  Cold  congeals  To  harsh  hard  Wool  the 
running  Water-Rils.  1758  Reid  tr.  Macguer's  Chynt.  I.  94 
Into  this  form  may  the  whole  substance  of  the  Zinc  be  con- 
verted. Several  names  have  been  given  to  these  flowers, 
such  as  Pompholix,  Philosophic  Wool.  1850  C.  J.  Hempel 
Homoeopathic  Pharm.  275  Flowers  of  Zinc,  Philosophical 
Wool.  ci86s  Philosophers'  wool  [see  Philosopher  5  b]. 
1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.^  IVooL.a  slag  of  iron  blown  by 
steam  into  a  fibrous  form.  Known  as  slag-wool,  or  silicate 
cotton.  1884  Lock  IVorkshop  Pec.  Scr.  111. 439/2  Slag-wool. 
. .  The  wool . .  is  principally  used  for  covering  boilers  or  steam, 
pipes.    1885  [see  Glass  s6.^  z6]. 

c.  The  short  crisp  curly  hair  of  a  negro.  Also 
gen.  (jocularly),  the  hair  of  the  head. 

1697  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3256/4  Run  away. .,  a  Negro  Boy. . 
the  Wooll  off  the  right  side  of  his  Head  about  the  breadth 
of  a  Crown  Piece.  1730  SouTHALL^K^fx  6  Meeting  with  an 
uncommon  Negro,  the  Hair  or  (rather)  Wooll  on  his  Head, 
Beard,  and  Breast  being  as  white  as  Snow,  1767  Carteret 
in  Hawkesw.  Voy.  (1773)  I.  599  The  people  are.. woolly- 
headed,  like  Negroes . .  the  hair,  or  rather  the  wool  upon  their 
heads,  was  very  abundantly  powdered.  <xi853  •''  *C.  Bede* 
Verdant  Green  i.  ix,  He'd  got  no  wool  on  the  top  of  his 
head, — -just  the  place  where  the  woo!  ought  to  grow,  you 
know.  1884  Sir  S.  St.  John  Hayti  iv.  146  The  principal 
trouble  to  the  female  negro  mind  is  her  unfortunate  wool. 

slang phr.  1830  R.  Lower  Tom  Cladpole's  jfitrn.  cxxxvi, 
Dat  rais'd  ma  wool.  1890  Barrere  &  Leland  Diet.  Slang 
5. v.,  '  Keep  your  wool  on,'  don't  get  angry. 

3,  Woollen  clothing  or  material ;  Sc.  phr.  amang 
the  woo\  in  the  blankets. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11 112  He..Ne  wered  nol?er  wol  ne  line. 
XS34  More  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1272/2  How  proude  is 
many  a  man  ouer  his  neighbour,  because  the  wull  of  hys 
gowne  is  fyner?  4x625  Fletcher  Noble  Genii,  i.  i,  A 
Countrey  Fool,  good  to.  .eate  course  bread,  weare  the  worst 
Wooll.  x8x8  J.  Kennedy  Poet.  IVks.  44  (E.D.D.)  They.. 
den  amang  the  woo,  Fu'  quiet  that  night.  x88a  Edith 
A.  Barnett  Common-sense  Clothing  38  Wear  wool  in  hot 
weather ;  do  as  you  please  in  cold. 
b.  The  nap  of  a  woollen  fabric. 

XS63  FuLKE  Meteors  (1571)  14  Garmentes,  whose  woll  is 
hyghe,  as  fryese  mantels,  and  suche  lyke.  XS77  Harrison 
England  u.  i.  (1877)  >•  34  Such  patrons  doo  scrape  the 
wooll  from  our  [the  parsons']  clokes.  1836  H.  Manwaring 
Tailors'  New  Guide  16  First  open  the  cloth  with  the  wool  to 
go  with  the  back  seam.  189a  N.  Gale  Country  Muse  32  How 
his  Pilot  Jacket  shows  Ghosts  of  snowballs  on  the  wool  1 

C.  Twisted  woollen  yam  used  for  knitting  and 
mending  garments. 

X840  Mrs.  Gaugain  Lady's  Assist.  Knitting  1. 22  The  Cap 
requires  eight  penny  skeins  of  coloured  Berlin  wool,  and  six 
of  white.  Ibid.  27  Work.,  with  white, .  .never  breaking  off 
the  wools  till  the  whole  is  finished.  1S49  Esther  Copley 
Compr.  Knitiing-bk.  4  Embroidery  Wool  is  about  the  size 
of  the  thinnest  Lady  Betty.  Ibid..  Shetland  Wool.. is  in 
use  for  shawls,  handkerchiefs,  and  scarfs.  1885  Bazaar 
30  Mar.  332  Stocking . ,  knitted  with  German  fingering  wook 

4,  A  quantity  or  supply,  or  a  particular  kind  or 
class,  of  wool.     Chiefly  in//. 

1399  Langl-  Rich.  Redeles  iv.  11  Whane  ^e  countis  were 
caste  with  |>e  custum  of  wuUus.  c  1400  Contin.  Brut  ccxxv. 
(1908)293  pe  King  askeb  ^^e  vif  part  of  alle  |>e  meble  goodez 
of  Engelond,  and  J>e  wolles.  14. ,  Chaucer's  Pard.  T, 
583  (C^rp.  MS.)  Come)?  vp,  je  wyues,  ofifre))  joure  wulles. 
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?ci47o  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  283  The  marchauntes 
comme  cure  wollys  for  to  bye.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sieidane's 
Comtn.  iiBb, They  foUowe.  .but  one  kyndeof  marchaundyse 
as  Wouiles  or  Sylkes.  1586  A.  Day  Engt.  Secretorie  11. 
(1625)  61  Wools  are  as  yet  at  high  rate,  but  I  thinke  shortly 
they  will  fall.  1604  E.  G[rimstone]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies 
IV.  xxxiii.  299  If  they  could  make  profile  of  their  woolls  by 
sending  them  into  Europe.  X706  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4288/3 
The  Wools  to  be  seen  at  Leathersellers  Hall.  1835  TJbe 
Phiios,  Alanu/,  124  Wools  have  been  distinguished  m  com- 
merce into  two  classes ;  fleece  wools  and  dead  wools.  1859 
E.  B.  Ramsay  Remin.  Scott.  Life  <y  Char.  (ed.  5)  67  Cus.  A' 
ae  00  ?    Shop.  Ay,  a'  ae  00  [  =  Aye,  all  one  woolj. 

5.  atlrib.  and  Comb. :  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  wooU 
bale,  -blankety  -bob  (Bob  sb."^  6),  -clip^  -coat,  -crop, 
'hal,  -import y  -lock,  -matlress, 'produce^  -production^ 
-sheet,  -side,  -tax,  -top  (Top  sbX  a)  ;  »  relating  to 
or  concerned  with  the  manufacture,  storage,  trans- 
port, or  commercial  handling  of  wool  or  woollen 
goods,  as  ivool-bill,  -boat,  \  chamber,  -dray^  duty, 
'fair,  -hall,  -loft.,  -market^  quay,  -room,  -sale,  f  -ship, 
-store,  +  -tool,  trade,  -wain,  warehouse,  weighty 
-wharf,  b.  objective,  etc.  esp,  in  terms  denoting 
operatives  or  machines  concerned  with  the  manu- 
facture of  wool  or  woollen  goods,  as  wool-breaker 
(Break  v.  2  c),  '\-brogger,  -broker,  -burkr,  -buyei\ 
\-chapman,  -cleaner,  -cutter,  -dealer,  -dresser,  -drier, 
-duster,  -dyer,  -factor,  -farmer,  -gleaner,  -grower, 
-holder,  -jobber,  -maker,  -merchant,  -tnonger,  -moter, 
-oiler^  -picker,  -printer,  -puller,  -roller,  -scourer, 
-scribbler  (Sckibbler  2),  -scutcher,  -seller,  -slubber, 
-washer,  -wearer,  -weaver,  \-webster,  -weigher ; 
wool-bearing,  -broking,  -bundling,  -burring,  -class- 
ing, -cleaning,  -growings  -picking,  -printing,  -pro- 
ducing, -pulling,  -rearing,  -scouring,  -washing  shs. 
andadjs.  c,  instrumental,  similative,  and  parasyn- 
thetic,  as  wool-backed,  fringed,  -laden,  -lined,  -o'er* 
burdened,  -white,  -woofed  adjs.  ;  also  wool-like  adj. 

1907  Westm.  Gaz.  26  Oct.  13/2  Soft  *wool-backed  satin, 
X852  MuNDY /}«/;)*ca«  (1857)  31  Long  caravans  of  drays. . 
laden  with  *wool-bales,  hides,  &c.  1792  A.  Young  Trav. 
France  I.  74  Our  woollen  manufacturers,  .when  suing  for 
their  *wool-bill,  of  infamous  memory,  bringing  one  1  homas 
Wilkinson  from  Dunkirk  quay ..  to  swear  that  wool  passes 
from  Dunkirk  without  enirj',  duty,  or  any  thing  being 
required.  1519  Registr.  Aberdon.  (NIaitl.  Club)  II.  174  Ane 
payr  of  dowbill  *woll  blankatis.  1897  Mary  Kingsley  W. 
Africa  570  It  is  not  that  wool-blanket,  smothering  affair 
that  we  were  wrapped  in  down  by  Buana.  1898  Dublin 
Rev.  ]u\y  171  The  journey  was  continued  in  a  flat-bottomed 
*woor-boat.  X89X  Miss  Dowie  Girt  in  Karp.  loi  The  lads 
of  the  village  had . .  coloured  *  wool-bobs . .  in  their  black  felt 
hats,  a  1691  Aubrey  Nat.  Hist.  IVilts  (1847)  no  Mr.  Lud- 
lowe..and  his  predecessours  have  been  *wooll-breakers  80 
or  90  yeares.  a  1723  Lisle  Husb.  (1757)  427  Wool-breakers 
..separate  the  fleeces  by  themselves  that  run  most  of  a  sort. 
X835  Ure  Phiios.  Manuf.  219  Gill-machines  of  the  ordinary 
construction  as  represented  in  the  wool-breaker.  17x4 
[BlanchJ  Beaux  Merchant  iii.  42  Ihe  *  Wooll- brogger  buys 
his  Wooll  in  the  Summer,  and  sells  out  the  greatest  part  in 
the  Winter.  185a  T.  Baines  Hist.  Liverpool  -j^t  note,  Mr. 
Thomas  Southey,  *wool-broker,  London.  1871  W.  Reid 
Sheep  Contents  p.  vii,  *Woolbroking  advantageous  to  the 
Grower.  187S Knight  ZJ/c/.jt/tf^-^.,* Wool-bundling  Machine. 
X858  SiMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  IVooi-burlers,  women  who 
remove  the  little  knots  or  extraneous  matters  from  wool,  and 
from  the  surface  of  woollen  cloth.     1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech., 

*  Wool-burring  Machine,  a  machine  for  picking  the  burs 
from  wool.  1641  D.  Fergusson's  Scot.  Prov.  (S.T.S.)  8 
A  woole  seller  kens  a  'woole  buyer.  X775  W.  Donaldson 
Agric.  110  The  rich  grazier,  who  can.. compel  the  wool- 
buyers  to  his  own  terms.  1876  J.  S.  Blackie  Lett.  (1909)  245 
We  took  dinner., with  the  big  sheep  lairds,  the  wool-buyers 
and  wool-brokers.  1603  in  Gage  Hengrave  (1822)  22  Y* 
graneries ;  y*  *woole  chamber,  1600  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo^s  Africa 
HI.  157  The  feete  and  the  skin  they  sell  vnto  the  •wool- 
chapmen.  1890  '  R.  Boldrewood'  Col.  Refortner  xi,  A 
natural  aptitude  for  *wool-classing.  1875  Knight  Diet. 
Mech,,  *  Wool-cleaner,  a  machine  for  cleaning  dust,  burs, 
and  other  foreign  matters  from  wool.  Ibid.,  Fig.  7345  "Wool- 
cleaning  machine.  1893  Times  18  July  2/6  The  *wool-clip 
of  the  year  throughout  Australia.  X904  M«Cabe  Hcuckets 
Evol.  Man  I.  107  The  embryonic  *wool-coat  usually,  in  the 
case  of  the  human  embryo,  covers  the  whole  body.  X884 
Helen  Jackson  Ramona  i.  You  could  reckon  up  the  *wool- 
crop  to  a  pound  while  it  was  on  the  sheep's  back.  X7a3 
Lond.  Gaz.  No. 6192/9  Mary  Louff..,  Coney  •WooU-Cutter. 
1819  ReesC^^t/.  S.V.  /Koo/,  The  English  *wool-deaIers.  1845 
D.  Mackenzie  Emigr.  Guide  Australia  oi  Of  these  bales, 
..one  of  our  ordinary  *  wool-drays,  drawn  by  eight  bullocks, 
will  carry  to  Sydney  from  15  to  20.  1727  Arbuthnot  Tables 
Aug.   Coins   etc.   300    Struthium.  .is   a   Root  us'd  by  the 

*  Wool -dressers.  1867  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade  Sup^\.,*  Wool- 
drier,  a  workman  who  dries  wool  after  washing.  1875 
Knight  Diet.  A/ech.,  Wool-dryer,  a  machine  for  removing 
the  moisture  from  wool  after  washing,  dyeing,  or  what  not. 
Ibid.,  *  Wool-duster,  a  machine  for  mechanically  removing 
the  coarser  impurities  from  wool.  1673-4  Earl  Essex 
Papers  (Camden)  I.  172,  I  cannot  learn  that  any  more  then 
1500^^,  or  at  most  2000!"  a  year,  was  ever  made  for  *wooll 
dutys  to  y«  chief  Govern^.  X858  E.  Baines  in  T.  Baines 
Vorks.  (1875)  I.  648  *Wool  dyers.  1801  T.  Peck  Norwich 
Direct.  10  Coulsen  Ralph,  *Wool-Factor.  1806  Monthly 
Mag.  June  481/1  At  a  recent  meeting  of.  .wool  growers 
of  Glamorganshire,  resolutions  were  adopted  for  establishing 
a  *wool-fair  in  that  county.  174a  Jarvis  ^nd  Pt.  Qnix.  in. 
xvii.  II.  358  Pedro  Perez  the  *woor-farmer.  1834  M-  Scott 
Cruise  Midge  xviii,  The  heavy  clouds.. had.. settled  down 
in  a  black,  "wool-fringed  bank.  1899  H.  Johnston  Chron. 
Glenbuckie  xxii.  255  Her  profession  was  that  of  a  *wooU 
gleaner.  1806  *wool  growers  [see  ivool-fair}.  1847-54. 
Webster,  *  Wool-growing,  a.,  producing  sheep  and  wool. 
x868  Rep.  U,  S.  Comm,  Agric.  (1869)  42  •Wool-growing 
would  be  profitable  if  it  were  not  for   ravenous  dogs. 
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1751  EttgL  Gaztiteer  I.  s.v.  Buckingham,  This  Town  was 
many  years  a  wool-staple,  and  many  of  its  *wool-halls  are 
yet  standing.     1856  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8)  XI.  240/2  "Wool 
hats  are    made    entirely  of  coarse  native  wool  and    hair 
stiffened  with  glue.    Before  the  emancipation  act  these  hats 
were  largely  exported  for  negroes'  wear.      1842  Bischofp 
WoolUn  Manuf.  II.  57  Another  meeting  of  foreign  *wool 
holders.     1919  Glasgifw  Herald  27  June  7  A  congestion  of 
•wool  imports  at  the  docks.     1775  Ash,  *  Wool-jobber^  one 
who  buys  up  small  parcels  of  wool  and  sells  them  again. 
xSoo  '  R.  BoLDREwooD '  CoL  Reformer  xii,  The  teams  *wool. 
laden  departed.     1796  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  11. 
159  The  straight  hairs  on  the  leaves  disappear  hy  cultiva- 
tion, but  the  *wool-like  hairs  continue  on  the  stem.     1880 
C  R.  iMabkham  Feruv.  Bark  251  Dense  bodies  of  white 
wool-like  exhalations  fill  the  deeper  valleys.  1891 C.  Roberts 
Adrift  Amer.  43  He  then  told  me  to  put  on  my  *wool-lined 
rubber  boots.     138a  Wvclif  IVisd.  v.  15  The  hope  of  the 
vnpitous  is  as  a  *wlle  loke,  or  thisiil-doun.    C14M  Hocci.eve 
Leme  to  Dye  ■2lf^^s\yn  hope  is  as  it  were  a  wolle-loke  Which 
the  wynd  vp  reisith  for  his  lightnesse.    ^1440  f'romfi.Parv^ 
534/2  WuUok,  villus,      1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.   VII  (1896) 
245,  xix  newe  cabuUes  owte  of  the  *Wollofte  at  Southamp- 
ton.    1833  Loudon  Encycl.  Archit.  %  887  The  wool-loft  bears 
evidence  that  sheep  form  a  part  of  the  live  stock.     1483 
Cath.  Angl.  423/1  A  *Woile  maker,  lanifex,     1886  C.  Scott 
Sheep  farming  192  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  cause  such 
a  demand  for  woollen  goods  as  appreciably  to  affect  the 
•wool-markets.     1899  Daily  News  11  Sept.  2/6  A  mattress 
invoiced  as  a  '*wool  mattress'.     1836  Pigot  ^  Co*s  Lond, 
Commerc.  Direct.  11.  315  *Wool  merchants  and  warehouses. 
i»97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  11173  (Thej-J  be  porters  bedc  To 
late  in  tueie  *woImongers,  hor  chaffare  in  to  lede.    ax^oQ 
Old  Usages  IVinch.  in  Engl.  Gilds  (1870)  353  No  wollemon- 
gere..ne  may  habbe  no  stal  in  be  heye-stret.     1697  View 
Penal  Laws  257  Wool   and   Woolmongers.      18^3  Penny 
CycL  XXVII.  551/3  Impurities. .are  afterwards  picked  out 
by  boys  or  women,  called  '  *wool-moaters ',  or  'wool-pick- 
ers '.  i^  Blount  Acad,  Eloq.  47  The  *  Wool -ore- hurt  hen  ed 
sheep.     187s  Knight  Did.  Mech.,  *  Wool-oiler .  .a  device 
for  attachment  to  the  first  breaker  over  the  feed-apron,  and 
immediately  in  front  of  the  feed-rolls  of  the  carding- machine. 
1536  Act  28  Hen,  VIII  c.  4  §  i  Weauers,  tuckers,  spinners, 
diers.and  *wulpikcrs.  .haue  ben.  .without  worke.     1843  [see 
wool-moter],     187^  Knight   Did.  Mech.,    Wool-picker,  a 
machine    for   burring   wool.     1817    M.   Birkbeck    Notes 
Joum.  Anur.{\Z\%)  56  The  wife  was  at  a  neighbour's  on 
a  '  *wool-picking   frolic,'    which    is    a    merry-meeting    of 
gossips.. to  pick  the  year's  wool  and  prepare  it  for  carding, 
1867  SiMMONDS  Did.    Trade  Suppl.,  "Wool-printer.     185a 
Earp  Gold  Col.  Austr.  3  'I'he  *wool  produce  of  Australia. 
1886    C.  Scott    Shcepfarming    186    A    •wool-producing 
breed.      1903  Flemming  Prod.  Tanning  i  The  first  opera- 
tion to  which  sheepskins  are  subjectea  by  the  tanner   or 
*wooi-puller   is  soaking.     1885  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  278/3 
A    high   duty  on   wool    makes    it    cheaper    to    have    the 
*  *wool-pulling  '  done  in   England,  and  let  the  skins  come 
to   us    as   our   raw  material.      1376    Rolls    of  Parlt.    II. 
351/1  Charges  sur  les  Layncs..al  'Wolkey  en  la  Port  de 
Londres.      1476   Stonor   Papers   (C^raden)    II.   5   The    ij 
pokets  woll.  beynge  at  the  Wollkey.      I'jxx  Ad  8  Geo.  i 
c.  31  All  that  Piece  or  Parcel  of  Ground.,  called  or  known 
by  the  Name  of  Wooll  Key,  situate.. in  the  Parish  of  All 
Saints  Barking  in  the  City  of  London.     1901  Westm.  Gaz» 
19  Feb.  lo/i  A  large  *wool-rearing  district.    1890  Melbourne 
Argus  20  Sept.  13/7  The  fleece  he  carries  to  the  'skirting 
table/   where    the    '  *wool    roller'   stands.     1833    LouooH 
Encycl.  Archit.  §  779  The  granary  and  the  *wooT-room  are 
both  seven  feet  high.     1858  Siumonds  Diet.  Trade,  *WooU 
sale,  a  periodical  public  sale,  in  London  or  Liverpool,  for 
the  disposal  of  large  quantities  of  wool.     1890  *  R,  Bolorb- 
wooo '  Col.  Reformer  xii,  The  rcpuution  of  the  Garrandilla 
clip  in  the  forthcoming  wool  sales.     1858  E.  Baines  in  T. 
Baines  Yorks.  (1875)  1. 652  "Wool  Scourers,  Driers,  &c  i860 
JuBB  5"  A<7</</c-^ni(i?  60*  Wool-scouring,,  has  become  general, 
as  regards  fine  foreign  and  colonial  wools,    c  1830  in  Southey 
Cotnm.-Pl.  Bk.  (1851)  IV.  491  Mr.  Taylor,  *  wool -scribbler, 
.  .City  Road.    1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade^  Wool-scribblers^ 
ma';hines  for  combing.. wool  into  thin  downy  translucent 
layers.    1884  Spectator  26  Apr.  548  An  ideal  *  wool-scutcher, 
with  more  tearing-power   than   any  other  combination  of 
iron  teeth.     J64X  *woole  seller  [see  wool-buyerX     1858  SiM- 
MONDS   Did.   Trade,  ^Wool-sheet,  a   packing- wrapper   for 
bales  of  wool.     1481  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  80,  I  undyrstond 
be  yowr  letter  that  aull  the  " whowlschypys  ar  cwm  to  Calles, 
1^3  Flemmi.sg  Pract.  Tanning  65  By  which  all  fleshy  par- 
ticles are  removed  from  the  inner  or  flesh  side  and  the  1oos« 
dirt  removed  from  the  "wool  side  [of  the  pelt].     1835  Urb 
Philos,  Majiuf.  9  The  *wool  slubber, .  .after  a  visit  to  the  beer- 
shop,  resumes  his  task  with  violence.    i8a&-43  Tytler  Hist, 
Scot.  (1864)  1. 341  The  "wool-tax  fell  heavily  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants. 184a  ^iVMQPV  Woollen  Manuf  1 1. 3  Deputies  from  the 
manufacturing  districts,  anxious  for  the  repeal  of  the  wool 
tax.     1578  Richmond  Wills  (Surteesi  283  Studills,  wheles, 
card  and  all  "wooll  toiles.  14 . .  in  Wr.- Wiilcker  588/3 1  Icarpa, 
a  *woltetoppc.     1775  Ash,  *  Wooltroile,  the  trade  of  buymg 
and  selling  wool.    1906  Kipling  Puck  ofPook's  Hillsm.  243 
They  go  over  to  Rye  ©'Thursday  in  the  "wool-wains.    1808 
W.  Wilson  Hist.  Diss.  Ch.  I.  397  The  meeting-house  in 
Gravel-lane,  was  afterwards  occupied  as  a  "wool- warehouse. 
s88^  W.  S.  B.  M<=Laren  Spinning  (ed.  2)  51  No  "wool-washer 
ought  to  allow  his  suds  to  run  away  in  the  form  they  leave 
the  bowls.    1884  Knight  Did.  Mech.  Suppl.  955/2  '  Smith's  ' 
wool  washer.     2884  W.  S.  B.  McLaren  Spinning  (ed.  2)  38 
So  much  has  been  heard.,  of  the  superior  "wool-washing  m 
Verviers.     1553  W.  Turner  in   Strype    Eccl.  Mem.  (1731) 
III.  iv.  49  Whereas  there  sitteth  but  seven  or  eight  linnen- 
wearing   bishops.. in   the  convocation- house,  if   there    be 
threescore  pastors  and  ciders,  they  are  "woolwearers.     1585 
Higins    Junius'  Nomencl.    so6/'2    Lanarius,  . .  a    *wooll 
weauer.     1377  Langl.  P.  PL  B.  ProL  319  "WoIIewebsteres 
and  wcueres  of  lynnen.     a  i66x  Holyday  Juvenal  vi.  (1673) 
123  (Illustr.)  The  word.. is  by  the  Scholiast  expounded  so, 
by  Lani'Pendia  (a  "wool-weigher).     1858  Simmonds  Did. 
Trade,  *  Wool  weight.    The  following  arc  the  subdivisions 
ased  in  weighing  wool.      X3a6   Cal.   Wills   Crt.  Husting, 
Lond.  I.  (1889)  319  Le  •  Wollewharf.    1433  Ibid.  11.  (1890)  433. 
1818  SrfELLKY  Rosat.  ff  Helen  1092  The  hissing  frankincense, 
Whose  smoke,  "wool-white  as  ocean  foam^  Hung  in  dense 
flocks  beneath  the  dome.    1848  Tennyson  in  Mem.  (1897)  I. 
28X   Thick   wool-white    fog.     i8ai    Keats  Lamia  11.  179 
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A  sacred  tripod.. Whose  slender  feet  wide-swervM upon  the 
soft  *Wool-woofed  carpets. 

d.  Special  comb, :  wool-ball  (see  quot.) ; 
•JTTOol-battery,  a  battery  faced  with  wool-packs 
built  up  as  a  breast-work  ;  wool-bird  slangy  a 
lamb;  f  wool-bow  (see  quot.  and  Bow  sb?-  13); 
f  wool-butter,  butter  used  to  salve  the  wool  of 
sheep  ;  f  wool-craft,  wool  manufacture  ;  wool- 
driver,  one  who  buys  wool  from  a  sheep-owner  to 
sell  it  in  the  market  or  to  manufacturers  ;  wool- 
dyed  rt.,  dyed  *in  the  wool '  (see  i  g  (^)) ;  wool-fat 
{a)  =  SuiNT ;  {b)  =  Lanolin;  wool-flock,  coarse, 
inferior  wool;  f  wool-folder  <=  Wool-winder; 
+  wool-gatherer,  one  who  collects  wool  from  the. 
flockmasters ;  f  wooi-graither,  one  who  prepares 
wool  for  the  manufacturer  ;  wool-grass,  name  for 
various  grasses  or  grass-like  plants  having  woolly 
spikelets,  as  the  American  Scirpus  cyperinus  {S. 
eriophoruni)  and  the  European  Erianthus  ravennse\ 
wool-grease  =1  SuiNT  ;  wool-hole  Printingy  also 
Printers'  slang  (see  quot.);  +  wool-hurdle,  a 
sheep-fold;  wool-mark  =  Sheep-mark  ;  +wool- 
master,an  owner  ofwool-producing sheep;  awool- 
producer;  wool-mill  =  Willy  j(^.l  3;  wool-moth, 
the  clothes-moth,  Tinea  sarcitella  ;  wool-needle, 
a  blunt  needle  used  for  wool-work  ;  wool-nipping, 
a  portion  of  wool  nipped  off  a  sheep  in  branding; 
wool-oil,  t(a)  oil  used  to  salve  the  wool  of  sheep  ; 
{f>)  ~  Lanolin  ;  wool-owner,  a  sheep-owner ; 
wool-pated  a.,  woolly-headed  ;  wool-plant,  ?  «= 
Mullein;  wool-press,  a  press  used  in  packing 
wool;  wool-scour  Attstral.y  a  large  shed  where 
wool  is  washed ;  wool-screw,  a  wool-press;  wool- 
ahear,  now  onXypl.  -shears,  shears  used  for  shearing 
sheep;  vlXso^ wool-shearers;  wool-ahed  A uslra/,, 
the  large  building  at  a  sheep-station  in  which  the 
shearing  and  wool-packing  are  done  ;  wool-sorter, 
a  sorter  of  wool ;  woo/sorters^  dtseasey  anthrax,  also 
known  as  splenic  fever  \  so  wool-sorting;  wool- 
spinner,  (a)  a  workman  who  spins  wool ;  {b)  a 
species  of  mussel  (see  quot«  1815)  ;  so  w^ool-spin- 
ning ;  wool-sponge  U.  S.,  a  variety  of  bath- 
sponge  ;  wool-stock,  a  heavy  wooden  hammer  used 
in  fulling  cloth  ;  wool-thistle  =»  wooUy-keaded 
thistle  (see  Woolly-headed  a) ;  wool-tree,  any 
species  oi  Eriodendron;  wool-weed,  any  species  of 
Eriocaulon  (pipewoit)  ;  f  wool- weigh  j3.  [Weigh 
j^.12],  scales  for  weighing  wool;  f  wool-weigh  a.; 
that  weighs  out  wool  for  spinning  ;  wool-wheel, 
a  wheel  for  spmning  wool ;  wool-witted  a., 
woolly -minded ;  wool-yam,  yam  spun  from  wool ; 
spec,  (see  quot.  1863), 

1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.,  *  Wool-balls,,  .tmisses  of 
Wool  compacted  into  firm  and  hard  balls,  and  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  sheep.  1852  Col.  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  H.  341 
A  large  model  of  my  wheel-harrow  stanchion  gun  artillery, 
with  *wool  battery,  for  raking  a  close  column  of  infantry. 
iSaj  C.  M.  Westmacott  Engl.  Spy  I.  156  The  wing  of  a 
*wooI  bird  [  =  shoulder  of  lamb].  1688  Holmk  Armoury 
III.  291/1  *  Wool- Bow,.. 2^n  Instrument  by  which  Wool  is  rent 
and  torn  and  beaten  very  fine, . .  before  it  can  be  worked  into 
Hats.  1600  Reg.  Mag,  Sig.  Scot.  352/2  Reddendo,  .barrel- 
lam  butiri  lie  *wollbutter.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  II. 
207  Pallas.. fondevp  meny  craftes,and  specialliche  *wolcraft 
\\j,lanificiunt\.  13^  —  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xv.  xliv.  (1495)  Giij, 
This  londe  \,sc.  Cos]  was  fyrste  endowed  wyth  wolle  crafte. 
iSSS  Ad  2^3  Phil.  ^  Mary  c.  13  Yf..the  said  "Wooll- 
dryver  shall  sell  his  sayd  Woolles  at  any  other  place  forthe 
. . of  Halyfaxe,  1775  W.  Donaldson  Agric.  in  The  wool- 
drivers,  or  owlers,  are  the  only  persons  who  profit  by 
their  necessities.  1844  G.  Dodd  Textile  Manuf.  in.  97  The 
distinction  between  *  *wool«dyed '  cloth  and  *  piece-dyed  * 
cloth.  189X  frnl.  SocChetn. Industry  X.  709/1  An  Improved 
Manufacture  of  Saponifiable  Fatty  Matter  from  *WooI.Fat, 
1555  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  451  A  newe  charter,  .by 
the  whiche  they  have  the  forfaictures  of  *woH  flocks.  i66j 
Act  14  Charles  //  c  18  §  1  Whereas,  .great  quantities  of 
Wooll  Woolfels  , .  Yarn  made  of  Wool  Woolflocks  . .  are 
secretly  exported.  1004  Daily  Chron.  27  Aug.  7/2  We 
would  not  object  if  Parliament  forbade  the  sale  of  wool-flock 
as  bedding  material.  \^efl  Proclam.  Winding  of  Wools'.i-^ 
May  3  No  grower,  .or  gatherer  of  any  wolles. .shall. .set 
a  worke  any  *woIlefolder,or  woltewynder  to  folde  or  wynde 
his.  .wolle  or  wolles,  vnlesse  [etc.].  1483  Cely  Papers  (Cam- 
den) 102  Aull  *wholl  getherars  wher  sent  for  be  wryt. 
X55Z-2  Ad  5^6  Edw.  VI  c.  7  §  i  The  corrupt  practises 
of  diverse . .  Woolgatherers  and  Regrators.  c  1420  Prtf  Kp. 
feronte  vi.  in  Wycljffite  Bible  (1850)  I.  67^  *Wulle  graithers 
and  fullers.  1854  Thoreau  Walden  xvii.  C1863)  331  The 
arching  and  shcaf-like  top  of  the  *wool-grass.  1856  A.  Gray 
Man.  Hot.  U.S.  (i860)  501  Scirpus  Eriophorum,  Michx. 
(Wool-Grass.)  1891  yrnl.  Soc.  Chem.  Industry  X.  709/1 
Acids  generally  used  in  the  recovery  of  *wool  grease  from 
the  waste  water  from  wool  washing  and  combing  factories. 
X841  Ravage  Did.  Printing  814  *  Wool  hole,  a  place  boxed 
off  sometimes  under  a  stair  case,  or  in  any  situation  where 
the  dust  will  not  affect  the  press  room,,  .in  which  the  wool 
is  carded  wherewith  to  make  the  balls.  Ibid.,  Wool  hole, 
the  workhouse.  When  a  compositor  or  pressman  is  reduced 
by  age  or  illness  to  take  refuge  in  the  workhouse,  it  is  said 
he  is  in  the  Wool  Hole,  1586  [?  J.  Case]  Praise  Mus.  vi.  76 
When  he  hears  his  maids  either  at  y«  *woolhurdIe,  or  the 
milking  patl.  1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  II.  93  It  is  in 
your  power  to  follow  your  strayed  stock,  and  claim  it  any- 
where by  the  *wool-mark.  1550-3  Decay  Eng.  in  Supplic. 
(E.E.T.S.  1871)  joi  Refusyng  none,  but  only  them  that  hath 
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al  this  aboundance,  that  is  to  saye,  shepe  or  *wollmastcrs, 
and  inclosers.  a  16^1  Aubrey  Nat.  Hist.  Wilts  (1847)  no 
Our  cloathiers  combme  against  the  wooll- masters,  and  keep 
their  spinners  but  just  alive.  1905  New  Mills  Cloth  Manu' 
factory  Introd.  p.  Ixxx,  The  woolmasters  secured  a  small 
advantage.  iSigREEs  Cy.:/.  XXXVIII.  403b,  The  wool 
for  coarse  goods  is  passed  several  times  through  the  *wooI- 
mill.  1830  Boucher  Analyt.  Did.  176  The  Woolmill,  (com- 
monly called  the  Devil).  1844  H.Stephens  ^^^ar;«  III. 
887  The  *wool-moth  then  takes  up  its  residence,  in  summer, 
amongst  such  fleeces.  1882  Caulfeild  &  Saward  Diet. 
Needle^vork  522  *Wool  Needles. .are  short  and  thick,  with 
blunt  points,  and  long  eyes,  like  those  of  darning  needles. 
x66g  WoRLiDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  83  Course  *Wool-iiip- 
pings  and  Tarry  Pitch-marks.. having  great  virtue  in  them. 
1760  R.  Brown  Contpl.  Farmer  11.68  Wool-nippings.  .are 
beneficial  for  lands.  1545  Rates  ofCustome  Ho.  d  j,  *WoU 
oyle  called  trane  the  tonne,  a  1585  in  Engl.  Hist.  Rev. 
(191/)  XXIX.  519  All  our  wolle  oyies  and  swete  oyles.  1894 
H.  NiSBET  Bush  GirTs  Rom.  225  Wildrake  came  down  with 
Mr.  Craven  and  the  other  *wool  owners.  1703  Dampier 
Voy.  III.  I.  27  The  Inhabitants  of  this  Island. .are  all 
Negro's,  *Wool-pated  like  their  African  neighbours.  1883 
Browning  Joch.  Hakkadosh  18  Hairs  silk-soft,  silver- white, 
Such  as  the  *  wool-plant's.  1859  H.  Kingsley  G.  Hamlyn 
xxxiv,  I  dreamed.. that  the  devil  had  got  me  under  the 
*wool-press,  screwing  me  down  as  hard  as  he  could,  ipzx 
Bean  *  DrecuOtought'  of  the  Darling  xi.  loi  The  wool.,  goes 
on  to  be  washed  by  machinery  in  a  second  big  shed,  the 
*WDol-scour,  so  as  to  get  the  grease  and  dirt  out  of  it.  1828 
P.  Cunningham  N.S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  82  Wooden  •wool- 
screw.  1643  Orkney  Witch  Trial  in  Abbotsford  Club  Misc. 
1. 184, 1  took  ane  self  and , ,  set  ane'cogge  full  of  water  in  the 
seive,  and  then  laid  ane  *woll  scheir  on  the  coggis  mouth. 
1831  Loudon  Encycl.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  373  The  wool-shears  are 
.  .worked  with  one  hand.  1809  Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  414  A  Lad 
, ,  was  wounded  in  the  abdomen  by  a  pair  of  *wool-shearers. 
1850  Clutterbuck  Port  Phillip  11.  23  In  some  instances 
the  flood  has  swept  away  the  *wooUsheds.  1859  H.  Kings- 
ley  G.  Hamlyn  xxiii,  Backed  by  huts,  sheep-yards,  a  wool- 
shed,  and  the  usual  concomitants  of  a  flourishing  Australian 
sheep  station.  1834  Tail's  Mag.  I.  411/2  Merchants  in 
Sydney,  some  of  whom  employ  *wool-sorters  of  their  own 
to  assort  and  repack  it  for  the  London  market.  1844  G.  Dodd 
Textile  Manuf.  iii.  97  If  the  wool-sorter  be  out  of  practice 
for  any  considerable  time,  his  finders  lose  the  delicacy  of 
touch  indispensable  to  his  occupation.  1880  Daily  Tel.  10 
Dec.  3/8  Henry  Slater  has  died  here  from  *  woolsorter's 
disease'.  1858  E.  Baines  in  T.  Baines  Yorks.  (1875)  I.  653 
The  *wool  sorting  done  by  the  proprietors  themselves.  1815 
S.  Brookes  Conchol.  157  *Woolspinner,  Mytilus  discors. 
1848  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  20B  In  proportion,  however,  to  his 
taciturnity  was  the  loquaciousness  of  a  woolspinner.  x8az 
Galt  Ann.  Parish  xii.  (1895)  85  Superintending.. a  great 
*wool-spinning  we  then  had.  1879  Simmonds  Commerc. 
Products  Sea  159  The  [American]  grades  are  glove  sponge 
,.*wool  sponge.. and  yellow  and  hard  head.  1858  —  Did. 
Trade,  ^Wool-stocks,  heavy  wooden  hammers  for  milling 
cloth;  or  driving  the  threads  of  the  web  together.  1769 
J.  Hill /^^r^.^r/^.,* Wool-thistle.  iB^i 'Don Dichlamydeous 
PI.  1.  512  Eriodendron  leiantherum.  .Smooth-anthered 
*Wool-tree.  1772  J.  Hill  Veg.  Syst.  X.  26  *Woollweed. 
Eriocaulon.  c  xxoo  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  148/21  Campana, 
•wulwsega.  1533  Extr.  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  451  Ane  pair 
of  woll  weyiss,  ane  pair  of  ballendis  of  brass,  [etc.].  a  x66x 
Holydav  Juvenal  vi.  ( 1673)  i°°  Illustr.  123  Wo  to  the  *Wool- 
weigh-maide.  X630  in  Ramsay  Bamff  Charters  (1915)  223 
Ane  *woll  qwheili.  a  x8o6  Jas.  Thomson  Poems  (1894)  233 
A  gude  woo  wheel,  my  wife  to  spin  on.  1865  Mrs.  Gaskell 
Sylvia's  Lovers  iv,  A  woman  stands  at  the  great  wool- 
wheel,  one  arm  extended,  the  other  holding  the  thread. 
X90S  A.  T.SHV.v?AViD  Red  Cravat  \.  i.  12  A  belated  Mastodon, 
stumbling  from  some  old  German  forest,  .would  have  caused 
little  more  sensation  among  the  *wool-witted  villagers.  1429 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  360/2  Crete  quantite  of  fyne  *Wolle 
yerne.  1556  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  88  To  Jenet  my 
doghter,  all  my  wolle  and  wolle  yarne.  1863  J.  Watson 
Weaving  39  Wool  yarn  is  spun  from  the  short  fibres  of  the 
fleece..,  and  Worsted  yarn  from  the  long  staple. 
Wool  (wul),2/,  [f.WoOL  sb.  (Cf.  OE.  wullian 
to  wipe  with  wool.)] 

1.  trans,  f  a.  To  coat  or  line  with  wool.   Obs. 
x66o  in  N.  ^  Q.  7th  Ser.  XII.  67/2  One  Richard  Bailey, 

who,. is  also  very  skilful!  in  the  Art  of  Oyling  of  Linnen 
Cloath  or  Taffaty,  or  Woolling  of  either,  so  as  to  make  it 
Impenetrable. 

D.  To  stuff  up  with  wool. 
1883  *  OuiDA  *    Wanda  viii,  I  feel  -es  if  some  hand  had 
woolied  up  my  ears. 

2.  U.  S.  slang,  a.  To  pull  the  *  wool  *  or  hair  of 
(a  person)  in  sport  or  (esp.)  in  anger. 

X854  in  Congressional  Globe  July  1690  tThornton),  I  regret 
very  much  to  see  these  two  gentlemen  from  Illinois  wooltng 
each  other  in  the  most  approved  fashion.  1869  Le  Fanu 
Wyvem  Myst.  I.  163  The  more  you  and  the  old  boy  wool 
each  other  the  better  for  Hal.  X894  H.  Gardener  Unqff. 
Patriot  315  Wool  little  Margaret's  curly  pate  for  me. 
b.  To  *  puli  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of ' :  see  quot. 

X890  BABRfeRE  &  Leland  Did.  Slattg,  Wool,  to  (common), 
to  get  the  better  of,  to  discomfit. 

fWoO'lage.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  woUage.  [f. 
Wool  sb.  -i--age,  after  obs.  T.lanage."]  (See  quot.) 

x6i  X  CoTGB.,  Lanage,  wollage ;  the  trade  of  wooll,  or  gaine 
thats  made  thereof. 

"Woolant,  obs.  form  of  Volant  fl.2 

X503  in  Meyrick  Ant.  Armour  (1824)  III.  238  Woolant 
piece  over  the  head. 

Wool-beard,  -bed  :  see  Woubit. 

'W00'l-bea:rer,  An  animal  that  bears  wool, 
esp.  a  sheep. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  423/1  A  Wolle  berere,  laniger.  X607 
Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  631  The  Epithets  of  this  beast  arc, 
home-bearer, ..  wool-bearer  [etc.].  <:i6ii  Chapman  Iliad 
xxiv.  134  A  huge  wooll.bearer,  slaughterd  there.  x65x 
Barksdale  Nyntpha  Lib.  11.  xlv.  45  I'he  trembling  Wool- 
bearer.  1837  \Q\iKTt  Sheep  iii.  95  Many  an  animal  that  had 
not  been  dreamed  of  as  a  wool-bearer.     189X  C.  Roberts 
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Adrift  Amtr,  245  To  maunder  on  behind  the  slow  and 
harmless  wool-bearen. 

So  Woo-l-bBa.-rinff  a. 

183a  Booth  Analyt.  Diet.  186  The  Sheep,  or  Woolbearing 
animal  {Ovis  arjes). 

t  Wool-blade.  Cbs.  [ad.  MDu.  wolblad,  f. 
w«lU  Wool  sb.  +  blad  Bladk  sb.']    Mullein. 

ts8s  HICIHS  Juniui'  Ncmmcl.  13S/1  yerbascum, .  .wooX- 
blade  :  loongwoort.  1606 Hclyokt's  Riders  Diet.,  Etymol. 
U-Kkkiij/j  Caiulelaria,  torch-hearbe,  wooU-blade,  long. 
won.    iS^  Ladv  Wilkinson  ^Veeds  f,  Wild  Flmvers  59. 

Wool-card.  [Cf.  LG.  wull{e)karten,  MUa. 
ulJkard,  etc.]  An  instrument  (see  Cabd  sb."^  i) 
used  in  carding  wool.     Also  in  comb. 

15&1  Knaresb.  If  His  (Surtees)  1. 96,  iij  paire  of  woll  cardes. 
iSStNIascau.  BIk.  Caltell  l.  (1596)  71  Ve  shall  therefore  vse 
to  kembe  them  with  wooll  cards  or  horse  combe,  as  some  do. 
l6a9  Leather  10  WolLCard  makers.  1630  I'roclam.  in 
Rymer  Faedera  (1732)  XIX.  164  English  Wyer..for  the 
making  of  good  Wooll  Cardes.  1750  in  6th  Rep.Dep.  Kpr. 
Appi.  M.  125  For  pricking  the  Leathers  of  Wool,  Silk,  Cotton, 
or  any  other  Cards,  1833  J.  Holland  Mnnuf.  Metal  II. 
131  The  works  |at  Barnsley]  were  long  famous  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wool-cards. 

So  Wool-casrder,  one  who  cards  wool ;  Woo'l- 
oa-rdln^  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a, 

IjSo  HoLLVBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Cardeur  de  laiHe,  a 
wooll  carder.  1835  Uke  Philos.  Manuf.  166  The  wool-card- 
ing  engine.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  i.  Streets,  .noisy  with 
the  . .  broad  jests  of  wool^rarders  in  the  cloth-producing 
quarters. 

Wool-comb.  [OE.  wullcamb  =  OHG.  rou/Za- 
kampd  (MHG.  v)ollechampe,  wollekam,  G.  woll- 
kamni),  ON.  ull{ar)kantbr  (Sw.  ullkam,  Da.  uld- 
kam),:  see  CoMB  j4.1]  The  toothed instrament  used 
in  carding  wool  by  hand  ;  later  also,  a  machine  to 
perform  the  same  operation. 

a  f  100  Gere/a  in  Ang-lia  C1886)  IX.  263  Wulcamb.cip,  amb. 
t4l8  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  3,  j.  par  de  woUecombes.  X533 
Extr.  Aierd.  Reg.  (1844)  1. 451  Ane  par  of  woll  camis.  1613 
in  Trans.  Soc.  Axtig.  Scot.  (1792)  I.  J73  An  heckell  with  a 
pair  of  clatting  wool  cammis.  1780  Edmondson  Her.  II. 
Alph.  Arms,  Bromley,  Sa.  three  wool-combs  ar.  1797  W. 
Taylor  in  Monthly  Mttg.  III.  125  Bishop  Blaze,  to  whom 
their  traditions  ascribe  the"  beneficial  invention  of  the  wool- 
comb.  1854  R.  S.  Surtees  Handley  Cr.  xv,  Just  as  if  I'd 
had  it  teased  with  a  pair  of  wool-combs.  1870  Morris 
Earthly  Par.  III.  IV.  111  Withal  the  wool-comb's  sound 
within  the  fleece  Began  and  grew. 

Woo  l-CO^mber.  [Cf.  MLG.  wulkemmer, 
(M)Da.  ivolkammer,  G.  wollkammer.'] 

1.  One  who  combs  or  cards  wool. 

170a  Loud.  Caz.  No.  3820/4  Philip  Adams,.. aged  25,  a 
Woollcomber.  1776  Adam  S.mith  W.  N.  i.  x.  I.  156  Haifa 
dozen  wool-combers  perhaps  are  necessary  to  keep  a  thousand 
spinners  and  weavers  at  work.  1835  Ure  Philos.  Mamtf. 
144  The  wool  is  not  carded  in  the  factory,  but  is  given  out 
to  the  wool-combers,  who  comb  it  by  hand.  1889  J.  Burnley 
Hist.  Wool  etc.  210  The  term  '  woolcomber '  had  completely 
changed  its  significance.  In  1825  it  indicated  a  member  of 
the  operative  classes;  in  1873  it  was  only  used  in  regard  to 
a  class  of  employers.  1913  Times  9  Aug.  17/2  An  outbreak 
[of  fire]  at  a  Bradford  woolcomber*s. 

2.  =  WooL-coMB.   rare. 

1854  R.  S.  Surtees  Handley  Cr.  I,  I  should  .sit  on  pins— 
on  woolcombers— with  nothin*  but  summer  drawers  on,  till 
the  account  appeared. 

So  Woo'l-coanbing  vbl.sb.  (also  attrib."). 

1713  Abridg.  Specif.  Fatents,  Spinning  {iZ^t)  3  Two  in- 
struments of  iron,  to  be  used  in  the  said  trade  of  wooll 
kembing  and  pressing.  1813  Vancouver  Agric,  Devon  387 
The  woolcombing  business  was  formerly  carried  on.. at 
Chumleigh.  1837  Hebert  Engin.  Encycl.  II.  013  Wool- 
combing  by  macninery  has  now  almost  superseded  tne  work 
by  hand.  1841  Civil  Eng.  4-  Arch.  Jrnl.  IV.  440/1  A  new 
wool-combing  apparatus. 

Woold  (w«ld),  sb.  Forms  :  7  wolde,  would, 
9  woold.  [Related  to  next.]  a.  Naut.  =  Woold- 
INO.  b.  attrib.  in  woold  cord,  rope  (cf.  WFlem. 
oelkorde) :  binding  cord  or  rope. 

i6a8  Toke  (Kent)  Estate  Accts.  If.  115  (MS.)  For  making 
z6  lbs  of  hempe  into  a  wolde  rope.  4/-.  1639  Ibid.  If.  202 
A  payer  of  would  ropps.  x688  Holme  Armoury  iii.  xv. 
(Roxb.)  43/1  The  Would  or  wouldings  of  the  mast  or  yard : 
is  the  ropes  about  them  to  keep  6n  a  fish.  1805  R.  W. 
Dickson  Prart.  Agric.  II.  775  [Bundles  of  weld  plants]  are 
tied  up  by  a  string  made  for  the  purpose,  and  sold  under 
the  title  of  woold  cord, 

Woold  (wald),  V.  Forms :  a.  7  woll  {pa.  t.  and 
^.///if.woUed,  woolled),  9  wool ;  fi.  7- would, 
8-  woold  (9  wowld,  wold).  [The  late  appear- 
ance of  this  word  suggests  that  it  is  a  back-forma- 
tion from  WooLDiNO  (q.v.),  but  it  was  probably 
a  late  ME.  adoption  of  MLG.  wolen,  wolen  (LG. 
tvdlen,  pa.  pple.  ■wold'),  MDu.  vjoelen  'premere  ,  . 
constringere,  torquere'  (Kilian),  Du.  vioelen  to 
woold  (whence  G.  vmhlen,  wulen,  Da.  vule),  also 
Du.  bewoelen  (G.  bewuhlen),  Flem.  woeln,  oelin 
to  bind  round  with  cord  or  rope,  WFris.  woelje  to 
wind.  (Further  relations  are  nncertai.i.)  The  infini- 
tive forms  would,  woold  appear  to  be  due  to  the 
infiaence  of  the  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.]  trans.  {Naut.) 
To  wind  rope  or  chain  round  (a  mast  or  the  like) 
to  strengthen  it  where  it  is  broken  or  where  (being 
made  of  two  or  more  pieces)  it  is  6shed  or  scarfed. 
Also  said  of  the  rope. 

a.  x6i6  R.  Cocks  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  96  The  master  sent 
hym  to  tell  me  the  mast  was  woUed.  zdaa  R.  Hawkins 
Vigi.  S.  Sea  zxxvL  83  Wee  wooUed  the  two  byghtes  to  the 
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sbanke.  /it'd.  Ixi.  147  In  fi-shing  and  welling  our  mastes 
and  yards.  1674  Josselyn  T7vo  Voy.  5  We  found  the  head 
of  our  mainmast.. shivered  and  the  fore-top*mast  crackt; 
So  they  wolled  them  both. 

^.  Ai6a5  Manwayring  Sea-jnans  Did.  (1644)  116  To 
Wauid:  or  JK(j«W/M^istobindRoapesaboulany  Mast, yard, 
or  the  like,  to  keepe  on  a  fish,  or  somewhat  to  strengthen  it. 
1691  T.  H[aleJ  Acc.  New  Invent.  35  With  her  whole  Body 
woulded  about  with  Hawsers  for  preventing  her  very  sides 
falling  out.  1730  W.  Wriglesworth  MS.  Log-hk,  of  tlte 
^  LyeW  30  Oct.,  Yesterday  in  the  afternoon  stowed  the 
I^azaretta, and  this  morning  Woolded  the  Main  Mast.  1750 
[see  WooLDiNG  i  b].  1804  Nelson  27  Aug.  in  Nicolas  Disp. 
(1846)  VI.  172  You  will  use  every  dispatch  in  woolding  and 
securing  the  foremast.  1837  Marryat  Perc.  Ktene  xx,  Our 
main-mast  had  received  so  many  shots,  that  we  were  obliged 
to  wold  it  for  its  support. 

b.  gen.  To  wrap  or  bind  round. 

177S  Romans  Florida  App.  65  Keeping  your  lead  going, 
till  you  come  on  soundings  so  soft  that  the^  lead  will  bring 
none  of  the  mud  up,  unless  it  be  woolded  with  canvas.  i8a3 
[see  Woolder].  1833  Marryat  Peter  Simple  xliii,  A  car- 
ronade,  well  woulded  up.  1837  E.  Howard  Old  Commodore 
xiv,  This  love  of  a  sail  was  woulded,  with  studied  accuracy, 
by  brilliant,  black,  and  very  narrow  ribbon.  1847  Halli- 
WELL,  ]Vool..i:i)  To  twist  a  chain  round  a  refractory  horse 
to  render  him  obedient,  Kent.  1890  W.  C.  Russell  iV^/rfw* 
62  Her  hull  was  kept  together  by  cables,  which  frapped  or 
woolded  the  fabric  from  stem  to  stern. 

"Woold,  obs.  form  of  Weld  sb?- 

Woolder  (w«*ld3j).  Also  6  woUer,  8  wooler, 
9  wolder,  -woulder.  [f.  Woold  2;.  +  -erI.]  fa. 
Naut.  A  woold  rope.  Obs.  b.  Rope-making.  A 
stick  used  as  a  lever  in  woolding ;  also,  a  workman 
operating  this.  By  extension  applied  also  to  other 
similar  levers  (see  quots.  1863,  1875),  c,  dial, 
A  rolled  bandage, 

1548  Acts  Privy  Council  (1890)  II.  J77  Six  coyle  of  rope 
for  woUers.  1750  Blanckley  Nav.  Expositor  190  Woolers^ 
Double,  Single,  Hand — used  at  the  Rope  Yard,  and  the 
Men  that  work  with  them,  are  a  great  Help  to  those  that 
heave  at  the  Hooks  in  laying  or  closing  Cables.  1794  RiZ' 
ging  St  Seamanship  I.  59  IVoolders^  single  and  double 
handed,  are  sticks  about  three  feet  long  and  four  inches  in 
circumference,  with  strops  of  rope-yarn  made  fast,  to  fix  on 
the  rope  and  assist  the  men  at  the  hooks  in  closing  the  rope, 
1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVI.  487/1  (Rope-making),  The 
woolders  should  keep  their  eye  on  the  men  at  the  crank,  and 
make  their  motion  correspond  with  his.  1823  '^'ioo^Suffolk 
Words  497  IVoulders,  bandages.  'Teent  quite  well,  I'm 
forced  to  keep  the  woulders  on.'  Wowld  is  also  used  as 
a  verb,  a  1825  Forbv  yoc.  E.  Anglia,  IVolder^  a  rolled 
bandage.  1863  A.  Young  Naut.  Diet.  (ed.  2)  360  Spanish 
Windlass^  a.  wooden  roller  having  a  rope  wound  round  it, 
through  the  bight  of  which  rope  an  iron  bolt  called  a  woolder 
is  inserted  as  a  lever  for  heaving  it  round.  1875  Knight 
Diet.  Meek,  198  i/r  The  three  [strands]  are  placed  in  the 
three  grooves  of  a  conical  wooden  block  termed  a  tofi^ 
through  which  is  passed  a  transverse  stick  forming  the 
handles  or  woolders. 

Woolding  (wK'ldig),  vbl.  sb.  Forms  :  a.  5 
woUing,  5-6  wolyng(e,  6  wooling(e.  ^.  5  wold- 
ynge,  7  //.  wouldens,  7-8  woulding,  7—  woold- 
ing (9  wolding).  [late  ME,  'woliT)ingy  prob.  ad. 
MLCj.  '^woH7tg^  MDu.  ^ivoeling  (Du,  woeling^ 
whence  G.  wiihling,  wulingj  Da.  vuling^  cf.  Sw, 
vulning),  f.  MLG,  wolen,  etc.  Woold  v."] 

1.  The  action  of  binding  an  object  tightly  with 
cord ;  esp,  Naut,  the  action  of  winding  rope  or 
chain  round  a  mast  or  yard,  to  support  it  where  it 
is  fished  or  broken.     Also  attrib, 

c  \\iflFromp.  Fam.  532/1  Wolynge,  or  stronge  byyndynge 
(K.  woldynge,  .5".,  W.  worlynge),  provolucio,  prostjnccio 
{persirincti^.  1495  Naval  Acc.  Hen.  VIZ  (1896)  207  A 
cabeiette  of  cc  weght  occupied  &  spent  Abought  the  wollyng 
of  the  mayne  yerde.  15. .  in  Meyrick  Ant.  Armour  {iZi^) 
III.  290  Ropis  of  hempe  for  wolyng  and  brechyng.  1548 
Acts  Privy  Council  (1890)  II.  174  Wooling  ropes,  xjj 
coyles.  X670  in  Cat.  St.  Fap.,  Col.^  Amer.  (i88p)  50  It  is 
a  common  thing  amongst  the  [W.  Indian]  privateers,., 
to  cut  a  man  in  pieces, . .  sometimes  tying  a  cord  about  his 
head,  and  with  a  stick  twisting  it  till  the  eyes  start  out, 
which  is  called  'woolding.'  1677  W.  Hubbard  Fres.  St. 
New-En^,  59  He  would  owne  nothing  but  what  was  forced 
out  of  his  mouth,  by  the  woolding  of  his  head  with  a  cord- 
1750  Blan'ckley  Nav,  Expositor  1 10 Nails,  Woolding,  drove 
through  the  Ropes  that  Woold  the  Ship's  Masts.  1804 
Larwood  Nff  Gun  Boats  14  Such  masts  require  no  splicing, 
no  wolding,  no  fishing.  1883  W.  D.  Curzos  Manuf.  Indus- 
tries  Worcs.y6  For  Barge  and  Ship  Builders,  barge  nails,., 
scupper  and  woolding  and  lap  nails. 

2.  concr,  a.  A  wrapping,  swathing  (in  first  quot, 
glossing  L.  f>ero  a  rustic  boot)  ;  esp.  Naut.  (often 
//,)  the  rope  or  chain  used  in  woolding  a  band  or 
wrapping  of  rope  wound  round  a  mast,  spar,  etc. 

c  1425  roc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  656/9  Hie  pero,  -r/,  wolyng. 
1558  in  Hakluyt  ^oy.  (1589)  123  The  Tyger  sprong  the 
woolingsof  her  boltspreete.  a  1615  Masw AYRitto  Sea-man's 
Z)/c/.  (1644)  117  Also  those  Roapes,  which  come  from  the 
beake-head,  over  the  bolt-spritt,  and  Lashes  it  fast  downe 
from  rising  off  the  pillow  are  called  the  Wouldings  of  the 
bolt-spritt.  1626  Capt.  J.  Smith  Accid.  i'ng.  Seamen  %2 
Coates  and  wouldings,  K)r  all  masts  and  yeards.  1699  T. 
Allison  l-'oy.  Archangel  36  We.  .got  two  Wouldens  on  our 
Rudder  Head.  1729  Shelvocke  Artillery  v.  388  .Sew  up 
your  Cloth,  and  reinforce  it  throughout  with  a  Woulding  of 
Marline.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  1.  v.  54  The  main-mast  was 
sprung  at  the  upper  woulding.  1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine 
(1780)  s.v.  Yard,  They  [sc.  the  lateen  yards]  are.. composed 
of  several  pieces  fastened  together  by  wooldings.  1788  A. 
Cochrane  Direct.  Using  Coal  'Far  11.  1837  E.  Howard 
Old  Commodore  xiii,  The  immense  wolding  of  flannel  and 
swathing  around  his  right  leg. 


WOOLLED, 

Woolf(e,  obs.  forms  of  Wolf  sb, 
Woo'l-fell,  Hist.    [Vzhh  sb.^  «WooL-sKiir. 

1422  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  173/2  All  sakk«s  of  Wolle  and 
Wolle  felle  yshipped  by  Marchants  Knglissh.  1543  tr. 
Slat.  Staple  27  Edw.  J II  c.  1  The  staple  of  woUes,  lether, 
wolfelles,  and  leade  growynge  and  commyng  forth  within 
our  sayd  realme.  i6ia  Davies  IVAy  Ireland,  etc.  41  Wooll 
and  WooU-fels  were  euer  of  little  value  in  this  Kingdome. 
1675  HoBBES  Odyssey  xvi.  39  To  which  [seat]  Eumaeus  a 
Wool-fell  apply'd  With  Rushes  under  it.  1765  Blackstonk 
Comm.  I.  viii.  304  The  duties  on  wool,  sheep-skins,  or  wool- 
fells,  and  leather,  exported,  were  called  custumn  antiqua 
sive  magna.  x8a9  R.  Thomson  Magna  Charta  389  A  half 
mark  upon  every  300  wool-fells,  or  undressed  sheep-skins. 
j888  Dowden  Franscripts  196  Chaucer  loved  the  woolfells 
and  leather  of  the  Petty  Customs  only  because  they  helped 
to  save  his  purse  from  getting  light. 

"Woolfist,  var.  Wolf's-fist. 
WoO'l-ga-thering,  vbl,  sb.  and  gerund, 

1.  The  action  of  gathering  fragments  of  wool 
torn  from  sheep  by  bushes,  etc. 

1581  J.  Bell  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  ^24  b,  Your  Diuinitte 
raungethvery  much  at  randon,as  if  it  were  strayed  and 
runnyng  in  some  wildernes  a  wollgaiheryng.  1878  E.  Pea- 
cock in  Archaeologia  XLVI.  384  Wool-gathering  yet  goes 
on  in  many  places  even  on  enclosed  lands.  1889  H.  Johnston 
Chron.  Clenbuckie  xxii.  261, 1  got  it  by  working  for  it— hard 
'00 '-gathering  and  hard  spinning. 

2,  In  fig.  phr.  to  go  {run,  be)  wool-gathering, 
formerly  always  a  (or  f  on^  f  of)  wool-gathering : 
to  indulge  in  wandering  fancies  or  purposeless 
thinking;  to  be  in  a  dreamy  or  absent-minded 
state  :  said  esp.  of  *  the  wits ',  etc.  Similarly,  to 
send  or  set  {a)  wool-gathering. 

>5S3  X.  Wilson  Rhet.  11.  59  Hackyng  &  hemmyng  as 
though  our  wittes  and  our  senses  were  a  woll  gatheryng. 
1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  (1592)  652  Their  mindes  goe 
a  wool-gathering.  1579  Gosson  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  42  To 
busy  the  wittes  of  his  people,  for  running  a  woolgathering, 
x6oi  W.  Percy  Cuckqueanes  <J-  Cuckolds  Errants  iv.  1. 
(Roxb.)  46  My  Husband,  .[had]  so  drawne  mee,  after  him, 
on  woole-gathering,  in  search  of  him,  as  now  you  see  mee. 
1607  R,  C[arew]  tr.  Estienne's  World  of  Wonders  xxxix. 
349  This  gentle  Frier  (whose  wit  was  not  gone  of  wool- 
gathering), 1625  Bp.  Mountagu  A^p.  Caesar  7-^  If  you  read 
them,  but  marked  them  not,  your  wits  went  on  wooll-gather- 
ing  at  that  instant.  1652  Gaule  Magastrotn.  41  He,  .sends 
his  father-in-law  almost  a  woolt-gathering.  1748  Richard- 
son Clarissa's  \\.  326  That  my  wits  may  not  be  sent  a  wooU- 
gathering.  1796  Girlh.  M,  y.  IIolroyd(iZg6)  386, 1  suppose 
you  thought  my  Brains  were  Wool  gathering  !  1845  Car- 
lyle  Cromwell  (1873)  I.  i.  7  Sacred  Poets  have.. gone  a 
woolgathering  after  '  Ideals  '  and  suchlike.  1890  J.  Hatton 
By  Order  of  Czar  11.  xii.  You  are  wool-gathering  a  little,  eh  ? 
b.  Hence,  Indulgence  in  idle  imagining  or  aim- 
less speculation. 

1607  Middleton  Fam.  Love  v.  iii.  Ha'  you  summoned 
your  wits  from  wool-gathering?  1824  Lady  Granville 
Lett,  (1894)  I.  279  A  great  deal  of  wool-gathering  about 
what  it  will  bring.  1859  Geo.  Eliot  Adam  Bede  xxvii, 
There  never  was  such  a  chap  for  wool-gathering.  1893 
Patmorb  Religio  Poeise  (1898)  90  The  crazy  wool-gathering 
which  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  thought. 

So  Woo'l-ga:tliering  a.,  indulging  in  wandering 
thoughts  or  idle  fancies. 

1850  Mrs.  Stowe  in  Life  (1889)  140  If  my  wits  are  some- 
what wool-gathering  and  unsettled.  1859  Geo.  Eliot  Adam 
Bede  i,  It  was  Seth  Bede,  as  was  allays  a  wool-gathering 
chap.  1893  E,  H.  Barker  Wand.  Southern  Waters  359 
At  those  moments  when  the  wool-gathering  mind  has  to  be 
hurried  back  and  fixed  upon  the  sacredness  of  the  rituaL 

+  Woo'l-liouse.    Obs,     [House  j^.i  3.]     A 

building  for  the  storage  (or  manufacture)  of  wool. 

1195  Cal,  Wills  Crt.  Hustings  Lond.  i.  (1889)  122  [House 
called]  Wolhcus  [in]  Sporiereslane,  1340  Durham  Acc, 
Rolls  (Surtees)  540  Et  in  planks  sarrandis  pro  le  Wollehous 
de  Pytingdon,  6s.  c  147s  Fict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  804/12 
Hoc  lanifisium,  a  wulhowse,  1497  Naval  Acc.  Hen.  VII 
(1896)249  Havyngowte  the  cordage  owteof  the  Wollehouse. 
1341  Lane.  IFiY/j  (Ciietham  Soc.  1857)  1. 81  In  ye  wullhouse 
a  pyle  of  wole.  1646  Inv.  in  Milton  Papers  (Camden)  92 
In  the  wooU-house,  hoppes  at  200.  1783  Berbidge  Wks. 
(1864)  430  Mr.  John  Raymond's  great  house,  with  bis  wool- 
house  .  .and  two  thousand  pounds  worth  of  wooL 

Woolled  (wuld),  (Z.  Forms:  ^-t  wolled,  Sc, 
wollit  (6  vollit),  6-  woolled,  8-  (now  U,  -S".) 
wooled.     [f.  Wool  sb.  -j-  -ed  2.] 

1.  Bearing  wool,  covered  with  wool ;  having  the 
wool  still  on,  unshorn. 

i4as  Rolls  of  Parlt,  IV.  292/2  Many,  .personnes  leeden 
oute  of  the  Royaume.  .grete  nombre  of  Snepe  wolled  into 
Flaundres.  1489  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  (1839)  "i7/'i  v  aulde 
wollit  scheip.  1513  Douglas  jEneis  iil  x.  9  The  wollit 
scheip  him  followand  at  the  bak.  1550  Rec,  Elgin  (New 
Spald.Cl.  1903)  1. 104  The  said  vollit  skynnis.  155a  Huloet, 
Wolled  or  wrapped  in  wolle,  Iiinatus.  1890  Cornh.  Mag. 
Oct.  385  At  times  we  find  a  *  woolled  one '  on  the  fell  after 
a  shepherds'  meeting,  then  we  just  shear  it.  1898  Westm, 
Gaz,  31  Sept.  6/3  Bales  of  woolled  sheepskins, 

2.  Having  wool  of  a  specified  kind. 

'577  GooGE  Hcresback's  Hush.  137  b,  l,ooke,  that  your 
Ewe  haue  a  large  body,  deepe  woolled.  1611  Cotgr.  s.v, 
Houssu,  Mouton  houssu,  a  sheepe  well  woolled.  1778  D. 
Loch  Tour  Scot.  20  Well  adapted  for.. feeding  the  best 
wooled  sheep.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII.  883/2  The 
best  breeds  of  fine-wooUed  sheep.  1801  Farmer's  Mag.  Jan. 
74  A  good  long-wooled  skin.  1886  C.  Scott  Sheepfirming 
183  The  original  sheep  in  most  countries  where  improved 
species  are  now  found,  were  invariably  fine  wooled. 
t  b-  Of  cloth :  Having  a  (good)  nap.    Obs. 

1600  Surflet  Country  Farm  il  liii.  381  You  must  then 
couer  such  chafe  with  thicke  new  cloatb  being  well  wooUed 
[Fr,  bien  lainu]. 


WOOLLEN. 

Woollen  (wu-len),  a.  and  sb.  Forms:  i,  5 
wuUen,  4-6  -wolen,  4-7  -woUen,  (4  -ene,  wolyn, 
wuUun,  4-5  wollin,  5  -yn,  woUand,  -on,  6 
wolau,  woulne,  Sc.  volene,  woone,  7  wollan, 
8-9«i?rM.  woon,  woun),  6- woollen,  (now  U.S,) 
woolen.  [Late  OE,  7uulUn,  f,  ivuil  Wool  sb.-\- 
-EN"*,  replacing  the  mutated  form  wyllen  (  =  OHG., 
MHawK/Z/w).  Cf.  (M)LG.  wK/A«,(M)Du.wi?//^w, 
Fris.,  G.  woiien.']     A.  odj. 

1.  Made  of  or  manufactured  from  wool. 

1046  ia  Kemble  Cod.  DipL  IV.  107  Ic  Je-an  sancte  itSel- 
Sryde  anes  wullenan  kyrtles.  13 . .  A".  Alis.  4445  (Laud  MS,), 
pe  spere  carf  J>orou5  out  As  t>orou5  a  wollene  clout.  1376 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  II.  353/1  File  de  LaynappelleWolyn-yerne. 
X377  Lancl.  p.  PL  B.  V.  215  My  wyf  was  a  webbe  and 
wolIen  cloth  made,  c  1430  Tivo  Cookery-bks.  i.  33  pen  take 
a  quantyte  of  wollen  cloj>e.  1556  Extr.Aberd.Regr.  (1844) 
I.  300  Scottis  wairis,  sic  as  claith,  lynning  and  woone.  1575 
A.  Fleming  Virg.  BucoL  in.  9  Nowe  doth  the  Ram,  and 
other  sheepe  theyr  wolIen  garments  drye.  1674  Essex 
Papers  (Camden)  I.  278  Woollen  Yarne  being  within  y« 
prohibition  of  y*  aforsaid  Acts.  1776  Adam  Smith  W,  N, 
I.  i.  I.  13  The  woollen  coat . .  which  covers  the  day-labourer. 
1799  Med.  Jml.  I.  41  Coarse  woollen  stockings.  1815 
Elphinstone  Acc.Cau^ul  (18^2)  I.1S3  In  winter,  the  people 
are  all  clad  in  woollen  garments.  1858  Lardner  Hand-bk* 
Nat.  Phil.  403  A  woollen  carpet  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat. 
1884  W.  S.  B.  McLaren  Spinning  60  A  woollen  yarn,  .is 
a  thread  spun  from  wool  in  which  the  fibres  are  arranged 
so  as  to  lie  in  every  direction. 

f  b.  Covered  with  (a  fleece  of)  wool.    Obs.  rare. 

\a^%  in  Charters  ^c.  Edin.  (1871)  169  Of  the  hundreth 
skynnis,  wolUn,  calfis,  gaittis,  [etc.] 

fo.  fig.  Silent,  as  if  padded  with  wool :  said  of 
the  feet  or  footsteps.    Obs. 

After  \j.fedes  laneos  or  lanatos  habere,  *  to  have  woollen 
feet ',  to  walk  silentlj*,  to  move  unperceived. 

'597  J-  J^i.^?  On  Jonas  (1618)  \^^  Following  with  woIlen 
feet,  but  smiting  with  an  arme  of  iron.  1617  Collins  Defi 
Bp.  Ely  II,  ix.  363  You  shall  find.. woollen  pace  and  iron 
vengeance. 

^The  allusion  in  the  foil.  quot.  is  uncertain. 

1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  iv.  i.  56  There  is  no  firme  reason. . 
Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  Piggc?..Why  he  a  woollen 
bag-pipe.  [See  1876  Stainer  &  Barrstt  Diet,  Mus.  Terms 
43/2  s.v.  Bagpipe.] 

1 2.  Wearing  woollen  clothing,  {a)  as  a  mark  of 
penance  (cL  Woolwabd  a.),  {b)  as  a  mark  of  poor 
or  lowly  status,    Obs. 

_x48x  Caxton  Godfrey  cci.  293  By  comyn  acord  of  the 
bissboppcs  they  cam  wullcn  and  barfote  in  the  chirche  of 
our  lord.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  in.  iL  9,  I  muse  my  ^Iothe^ 
Do's  not  approue  me  further,  who  was  wont  To  call  them 
WolIen  Vassailes,  things  created  To  buy  and  sell  with  Groats. 

B.  sb.  Cloth  or  other  fabric  made  of  wool  or 
chiefly  of  wooL     Now  rare. 

t  To  lie  in  th^  tvoollen:  to  sleep  with  a  blanket  next  to 
one.  To  be  buried  in  woollen  :  to  have  a  woollen  shroud,  as 
required  by  the  Act  of  18  &  ig  Chas.  11  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  woollen  manufacture. 

a  ijoo  Fragm.  7 Sins  16 in  E.  E.P.{\%6i)  19  Linin,wollin, 
glouis  and  schone.  136a  Lanql.  P.  Pi.  A.  i.  18  He  hihte  J>e 
eorf>e  to  seruen  ow  vchone  Of  wollene,  Of  Unnene.  a  1425 
Cursor  M.  11112  (TrinJ  He  wered  nou)>er  wolIen  ny  lynne, 
X459  PastoH  Lett.  I.  457  Vesselys  or  vestmenteii  of  sylke, 
lynen,  or  wollyn.  1577  Googe  Heresbach's  Hush.  122  In 
Winter,  they  would  be  clothed  with  WolIen  for  taking  of 
cold.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  il  i.  33,  I  could  not  tndure 
a  husband  with  a  beard  on  his  face,  I  had  rather  lie  in  the 
woollen.  1663  Bi'TLER  Hud.  1. 1.  309  His  Breeches  were  of 
rugged  Woollen.  x66«  Act  t8 ^  ig  Chas.  II  c.  4  [litle)  An 
Act  for  Burying  in  WooUcn  onely.  17x9  D'Urfev  Pills 
III.  187  Let  'em  damn  us  to  Woolen,  I'll  never  repine  At 
my  Lodging  when  Dead.  1778  D.  Loch  Tour  Scot.  14 
There  are  several  looms  employed  here.. for  linens  and 
coarse  woolen,  adapted  for  country  use.  X791  A.  Macaulay 
Hist.  Claybrook  ii6  An  affidavit  was  sent.. of  the  body 
having  been  buried  in  woolen  in  Saint  Pancras  church-yard. 
J836  C.  Wordsworth  Athens  v.  (1855)  27  Over  which  is  a 
shorter  vest  of  woollen.  1885  AdaS,  Ballin  Sci.  Dress  128 
Woollen  should  be  worn  not  only  in  winter  but  in  summer 
also.  1908  Animal  Ma^iagem.  73  Knee  caps,  .are  made  of 
Stout  woollen  or  kersey. 

b.  //.  Woolien  cloths  or  clothes. 

xBoo  Stuart  in  Owen  We  lies  ley'*  s  Desp.  (1877)  577  A  great 
quantity  of  £ngli:ih  goods,  particularly  woollens,  found  their 
way  into  that  country.  18x6  Tuckev  Narr,  Exped.  R. 
Zaire  ii.  (i8i3)  52  Instead  of  melting  under  an  equinoctial 
sua  in  the  lightest  cloathing, .  .they  were  glad  to  resume 
their  woolens.  1823  J.  Badcock  Dom.  Amusem.  53  They 
grew  small  sallad  by  means  of  woollens,  in  which  the  seeds 
were  sown.  1876  BANCRort  Hist.  U.  S.  III.  iv.  358  The 
exportation  of  Irish  woollens  to  the  colonies  and  to  foreign 
countries  was  prohibited. 

%  A  proposed  name  for  the  Mullein,  I'erbascum  Thapsus^ 
formed  by  substituting  wk//,  woll  Wool  sb.  for  the  first 
syllable  (but  cf.  MLG.  wullene  '  ?  verbascum '). 

1578, [««  WoLLEYN].  1597  Gerarde  Herbal  il  cclvi.  630 
Mullein  is  called., in  English  Mullein,  or  rather  Woolen. 
x866  Treas.  Bot.,  Woollen.  I'erbascum  Thapsus. 

C.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (chiefly  of  the  sb.)  :  a. 
simple  attrib.,  as  wooiien);-€ard,  district ^  -homy 
manufacture  J  -miU^  -trade^  -weaving  \  b.  ob- 
jective, as  woollen-dyer^  -manufacturer y  scribbler 
(Scribbles  2),  -spinner j -^ -websler,  -worker  \  c. 
instrumental  and  parasynthetic,  as  woollen-elad, 
•frockedy  'Stockinged  adjs. ;  d.  Special  comb.  : 
WooUen  Act,  the  act  of  18  &  19  Chas.  II 
prescribing  burial  in  woollen;  f woollen-going 
vbl.  sb.  «  woolward  going  (see  Woolward  b); 
t  woollen-head,  a  thick-headed  or  dull  person  (in 
quot.  attrib.)  \  f  wooUen-witted  a,,  «=  Woolly- 
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HEADED  c  ;  "wooUen--work,  \  (a)  woollen  manu- 
facture ;  {d)  s=  wool-work.  AIsoWoollen-dbapeb. 
1678  Dryden  CEdipus  Prol.  36  Record  it,.. The  first  Play 
bury'd  since  the  "WoUen  Act.  161a  Sc.  Bk.  Rates  in  Haly- 
burfon's  Ledger  (1867)  294  Gardes  called  *wollen  cardes. 
1890  W.J.  Gordon  Foundry  162  The  *wooUen-clad  soldiers 
of  Alexander.  ■:  1890  Casmkv  Ventilation  14  In  the  *woolIen 
districts.  1709  Land.  Gaz.  No.  461 1/4  James  Ford  of  Bow, 
..*Woollen-dyer.  1864  Bryce  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  x.  (1866) 
175  An  imperial  penitent,  standing  barefoot  and  *woollen- 
frocked^  on  the  snow.  1493  [H.  Parker]  Dives  ^  Pauper 
I.  xxxvi.  (W.  de  W.  1496)  76/r  All  they  that  vse.. masses 
syngynge,  fastynges,..*wullen  goeynge,  and  such  other  in 
theyr  wytchecrafte.  1756  Toldervy  Hist.  2  Orphans  III. 
31  Proving  to  that  •woollen-head  justice,  that  we  are 
neither  felons  nor  vagrants,  tho'  he  was  disposed  to  call  us 
so.  1538  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  200  Ununi  *wolIenlome. 
1565  Burgh  Rec.  PrestiOich  15  Oct.  (Maitl.  Club)  6g  Ane 
volene  Iwyme.  1666  Act  iS  ^  ig  Chas.  II  c.  4  For  the 
Encouragement  of  the  *  Woollen  Manufactures  of  this  King- 
dom.. Be  it  enacted  [etc.].  1726  Swift  Gulliver  i.  viii, 
1846  M«CuLLocH  Ace.  Brit.  Emp.  (1854)  1.  2^7  Various 
branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture  have  been  introduced 
into  Roxburghshire.  1731  Berkeley  Alciphr.  11.  |  2  Other 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  the  *woollen.  x8oa  Ann.  Reg.^ 
Chron,  67^  The  woollen- manufacturers  are  incensed  at  the 
introduction  of  new  machinery.  1835  Ure  Philos.  Manuf, 
72  At  Bannockburn  and  Stirling,  are  a  few  "woollen-mills. 
1858  SiMMONDS  Diet.  Tratie*  Woollen-scribblers^ . .  machines 
for  combing  or  preparing  wool  into  thin  downy  translucent 
layers.  1884  W.  S.  B.  McLaren  Spinning  (ed.  2)  61  The 
object  of  the  "woollen-spinner  will  always  be  to  have  yarn 
in  which  [etc.].  1907  Daily  Chron.  7  Dec.  4/4  Women, 
thick-booted,  "woollen-stockinged,  flannel-petticoated.  1733 
Berkeley  QueHst  §  89  Our  hankering  after  the  "Woollen- 
Trade.  184a  Bischopf  Woollen  Manuf.  II.  68  The  wool 
and  woollen  trade.  1588  Kyo  Househ.  Phil.  Wks.  (1901) 
27a  [A  wife's]  principall  care  should  be  of  Lynuen  or  of 
*wollen  weauing.  1630  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  i.  119  Other 
such  like  stuffes  of  Hnnen  and  woollen  weauing.  X36a 
Langl.  P.  PL  A.  Prol.  99  {MS.  T.)  "Wollene  websteris  and 
weueris  of  lynen.  1638  Knaresb.  Wills  (Surtees)  II.  170, 
I,  Richard  Umpelbie  of  Linelandes,  wollan  webster.  ?  i6aa 
Fletcher  Lovers  Cure  it.  i,  Ihou  *Woollen-witted  Hose- 
heeler.  163s  Shirley  Lady  Pleas,  iii.  (1637)  Gi,  Course 
woollen  witted  fellowes.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  423/1  *Wolland 
warke..,  lanificium,  x866  All  Year  Round  XV,  189/2 
Four  young  ladies,  carrying  baskets  of  woollen-work.  187a 
Yeats  Growth  Cotntn.  287  The  arrival  from  ihe  Spanish 
Netherlands  of  *  woollen -workers. 

Woo'llen-dra^per.    Now  Bist.    [f.  prec.  sb. 

+  Dkaper  sb."]  A  dealer  in  woollen  goods, 
XSS4  Act  1^2  Phil.  Sf  Mary  c.  7.  §  i  Lynnen  Drapers, 
Woollen  Drapers,  Haberdashers  and  Grocers.  1619  Purchas 
Alicrocosmus  Iv.  521  The  Woollen  Draper  hath  belonging  to 
him,  the  Dier,  Cottoner,  Sherman,  Fuller  [etc.].  1641  Earl 
MoNM.  tr.  Biondi's  Civil  Wars  vi.  24  Ihe  Company  of 
Wollen-drapers  kept  a  Store-house  in  Calleis,  from  whence 
the  Low-countries,  and  rll  Germany  were  furnished.  1749 
Fielding  Tom  Jones  xi,  v,  I  can  neither  live  on  Hopes  or* 
Promises,  nor  will  my  Wool!  en -draper  take  any  such  in 
Payment.  18x5  Janb  Auste.s  Emma  xxi.  Ford  s  was  the 
principal  woollen -draper,  linen-draper,  and  haberdasher's 
shop  united.  1890  Gross  Gild  Merch.  II.  55  The  trades  of 
clothiers,  weavers,  woollen-drapers. 

So  Woo*Uexi-dra:per7,  woollen  goods  ;  also,  a 
shop  for  the  sale  of  these. 

i^S  Lond,  Gaz.  No.  2322/4  All  sorts  of  Woollen  Drapery, 
1766  Entick  London  IV.  40  Dealers  in  upholstery,  ..woollen 
drapery,  1919  yrnl.  Friends  Hist.  Soc,  XVI.  141  Daniel 
Dunbabin,  of  Warrington,  of  a  substantial  woollen-drapery. 

WooUenette  (wulene't).  U.S.  Also  woole- 
net.  [f.  WooLLEK  sb.  +  -btte,]  A  thm  woollen 
stuff. 

1815  Motley  Corr.  (1889)  I.  3, 1  wish  you  would  send  me 
tip  some  nankeen  pantaloons,  as  my  woolenet  ones  are  so 
tight  that  they  are  uncomfortable.  1646  Worcester,  IVoolle- 
tutte,  a  thin  woollen  stuff. 

tWoO'ller,  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  woller.  [f. 
Wool  sb.  +  -ek  ^.]     A  wool-carrying  ship. 

148a  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  in  Yowre  oder  stuffe  I  schall 
send . .  unto  yowre  masterschypp  be  on  of  the  wollers.  1693 
Ho.  Lords  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  384  The  Bill.. gives 
but  half  to  the  privateers  of  all  Owlers  and  Woollers. 

Woolliness  (wo-lines).  [f. Woolly  a.  -f-  -ness.] 

The  quality  or  condition  of  being  woolly,  in  various 
senses ;  also  concr.  a  woolly  substance. 

1597  GERARDK//«r3<i/ 11.cclix.634  Leaues ,.  like  vnto  those 
of  Hygtaper,  but  far  whiter,  softer,  thicker,  &  fuller  of 
woollinesse,  which  wooll  is  so  long,  that  one  may  with  his 
lingers  pull  the  same  from  the  leaues,  1711  Mortimer 
Husb.  II.  210  The  Seed  with  its  Woolliness,  beginning  a 
little  to  rise  of  its  self  at  the  lower-end  of  the  Head.  1785 
Martyn  Lett.  Bot.  xiii.  (1794)  142  The  woollyness  of  the 
flowers  in  the  Reed.  1824  Examiner  307/2  Mr.  Fielding's 
execution  is . .  soft  without  woolliness.  xZ'ejk  Mem.  W.  Varrell 
p.  xvii.  He  {sc.  Yarrell]  said  that  though  pretty  well  he  felt 
a  '  wooUness  *  in  the  brain.  1859  Gullick  &  Timbs  Painting 
198  A  *  muzzy  \  feeble,  unpleasant  appearance,,  .technically 
called  '  woolliness'.  186a  Rl.  Hopkins /^aa/auY  344  The  hair 
is  black  and  waving. ..Its  cur!  is  perfectly  free  from  the 
woolliness  of  the  African.  1883  Hardividis  Phot.  Cheni. 
(ed.  9)  152  In  attempting  to  coat  a  large  plate,  a  wavy 
appearance,  often  known  as  woolliness  of  the  Him,  is  seen 
at  the  lower  corner.  1883  Miss  Brouchton  Belinda  iv.  v, 
That  state  of  numb  woolliness  to  which  yesterday  a  less 
portion  of  labour  had  brought  her.  1894  H,  O,  Forbes 
Primates  I.  204  The  woolliness  of  their  under -fur. 

t  WoO'lling,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Wool  sb.  +  -ing  1.] 

1.  Combing  wool ;  only  in  woolling  comb. 
i599in  ^w/^^wtfry  XXXII.  243  One  p' of  woullinge combes, 

2.  Coating  or  lining  with  wool. 
1660  [see  Wool  v.  i  a]. 

3.  Carrying  of  wool,  esp.  illicitly  (=  Owling). 
1665  Sir  J.  Lauder  Jt^I,  {1900)  3  The  great  number  we 

mcit  of  souldiers  all  the  way  begat  la  us  great  fears  of 
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wooling,  yet  it  pleased  God  to  bring  us  most  safely  to 
Paris,  1764  A.  Anderson  Hist.  ^  Chron.  Deduction  (1787) 
II.48oThe  mischievous  practice  of  wooling,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
termed,  that  is,  the  running  of  our  English  and  Irish  wool 
into  France. 

4.    =  WOOL-GATHEBING  2, 

170s  E.  Ward  Hud.  Rediv.  i.  i.  6  When  these  the  Sons  of 
Knipper doling.  Let  all  their  Senses  run  a  wooling. 

t  Woollish,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Wool  sb,  +  -ish  l.] 
Resembling  wool,  woolly. 

iS6a  Turner  Herbal  11.  65  The  fruit  [of  oleander].. when 
as  it  openeth  sheweth  a  wollyshe  nature  lyke  an  thystel 
down.  1578  LvTE  Dodoens  vi.  Ixxi.  750  'Ihe  leaues.. be 
neither  white,  smooth,  nor  woUish. 

Woolly  (wu-li),  a.  {sb.)  Also  6  -woolley,  7 
woUy ,  7 , 9  wooly,  8  ^SV.  ooy.  [f.  Wool  sb.  +  -Y  1, 
Cf,  (M)LG.  wullig,  Du.,  G.  wollig] 

1.  Consisting  of  wool.  Also  transf.  relating  to 
wool ;  containing  wool  (or  sheep). 

2591  Spenser  M.  Hubberd  302  Giuing  accompt  of  th' 
annuall  increace  Both  of  their  lambes,  and  of  their  woolley 
fleece.  1662  J.  Davies  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  165  He 
had  upon  his  upper  Garment,  some  black  Sheep-skin,  the 
woolly  side  out.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  493  Thus 
while  she  sings,  the  Sisters  turn  the  Wheel,  Empty  the 
wooly  Rock,  and  fill  the  Reel.  1700  —  Ovid's  Met.  xv, 
Pythag.  Phil.  171  The  Sheep. .A  patient,  useful  Creature, 
born  to  bear  The  warm  and  woolly  Fleece,  that  cloath'd 
her  Murderer.  1820  Keats  Eve  St.  Agnes  i,  Silent  was  the 
flock  in  woolly  fold.  1891  M.  Muriel  Dowie  Girl  inKarp. 
214  The  high  perfection  of  all  woolly  occupations. 

2.  Of  the  nature,  texture,  or  appearance  of  wool ; 
resembling  wool ;  wool-like. 

c  1586  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps.  cxlvii.  v,  Snowes  woolly  locks 
by  him  wide  scatt'red  are.  1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  11.  iii.  34 
My  fleece  of  Woolly  haire.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal  i.  Ixxiii. 
J06  Called,  .in  Latine  Laniferus,  bicause  of  his  abundance 
of  woolly  flockes,  wherewith  the  whole  plant  is  in  euerie 
part  full  fraughted.  1652  Benlowes  Theophila  in.  iii.  The 
woolly-curdled  Clouds,  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  iB  June  1657, 
Its  haire  was  woolly  like  a  lamb.  X708  J.  Philips  Cyder  11. 
186  O,  may'st  Thou  often  see  Thy  Furrows  whiten'd  by  the 
woolly  Rain  [cf.  vhtttp  cpitoSes],  Nuiricious  !  1726  Pope 
Odyss.  XIX.  280  Short  woolly  curls  o'erfleec'd  his  bending 
head.  xSoi  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  II.  91  Its  fur.,  is  of  a  woolly 
nature.  1840  R.  H.  Dana  Bef.  the  Mast  xiii.  31  Coarse 
black  hair,  but  not  wooly,  like  the  negroes.  1856  Geo.  Eliot 
Scenes  Cler.  Life^  A.Barton  li,  The  sky  had  the  white  wooUy 
look  that  portends  snow.  1902  Words  of  Eye'Witness  53 
A  puff  of  woolly  smoke  in  the  air. 

b.  Having  a  soft  and  clinging  texture  ;  said  esp. 
of  edible  things  which  are  consequently  unpleasant 
to  the  palate  ;  also  of  the  surface  of  a  road. 

1687  A,  LovKLL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  n,  117  The  Fruit.. is 
pretty  sweet  but  woolly  [orig.  cctonneux].  1829  Sporting 
Mag.  XXIII.  416  He.  .has  a  pair  of  leaders  ready  when  the 
roads  run  woolly,  1849  D.  J.  Browne  Amer.  Poultry  Yd, 
(1855)  207  Barley,  .is  apt  to  render  the  flesh  (of  poultry]  in- 
sjpid,and  woolly.  1854  Poultry  Chron.  I.  6ig  She  has  found 
the  eggs  of  Spanish  fowls  eat  woolly.  1862  Wiivtk-Melville 
Inside  Bar  I  ix,  345  Time's  short, ..  roads  woolly,  and  whip- 
cord scarce.  1874  Raymond  Statist.  Mines  ^  Mining  407 
The  pulp  soon  assumes  a  spongy  appearance,  technically 
known  as  'woolly'.  1882  Garden  18  Mar.  176/2  Turnips 
have  become  all  tops,  and.. are  just  getting  into  the  woolly 
stage, 

3.  Having  a  natural  covering  of  wool,  wool- 
bearing. 

1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V,  i.  iii.  84  When  the  worke  of  genera- 
tion was  Betweene  these  woolly  breeders  in  the  act.  1697 
Dryden  yEneis  in.  844  Like  him  in  Caves  they  shut  their 
woolly  Sheep.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xii.  319  Then  suddenly 
was  heard.. To  low  the  ox,  to  bleat  the  woolly  train.  1788 
PiCKEN  Poems  104  Twall  score  o' sheep.. sal  be  thine, O'  ooy 
sheep,  the  fattest  o'  the  plain,  i860  G.  H.  Kingsley  in  Galton 
You:.  Tour.  139  [The  coUy  dog]  is  jumping  from  one  woolly 
back  to  another,  intent  on  singling  out  the  one  which  has 
been  indicated  to  him. 

b.  Having  hair  resembling  wool :  applied  esp. 
to  negroes  (=  woolly-haired  ox  -headed). 

\j6j  Carteret  in  Hawkesw.  Voy.  i^TJi)  I.  568  Two  of  the 
natives. .were  black,  with  woolly  heads.  181a  Mrs.  Bak- 
BAULD  iSitf  166  Streets,  where  the  turban'd  Moslem,  bearded 
Jew,  And  woolly  Afric,  met  the  brown  Hindu.  1881  Miss 
Braddon  Asphodel  xxiv,  He  had  eaten  pemmican,  and 
ridden  a  woolly  horse.  1886  W.  J.'Tucker  E,  Europe  351 
It  was  a  large,  woolly  poodle,  snowy  white. 

C.  In  specific  names  of  animals,  often  rendering 
L.  lanatuSy  laniger. 

Woolly  bear  colloq.  (esp.  children's),  also  dial,  woolly 
boy,  a  large  hairy  caterpillar,  esp.  the  larva  of  the  tiger- 
moth, 

1781  Pennant  Hist.  Quadr.  \.  213  Woolly  Maucauco.  1793 
/bid.{ed.j)  II.  196  Woolly  Rat.  1805  Dorothy  Words- 
worth yrnl.  7  Nov.,  Like  an  immense  caterpillar,  such  as, 
when  we  were  children,  we  used  to  call  Woolly  Boys^  from 
their  hairy  coat.  1842  Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  551  The 
pear.,  is  seldom  affected  with  the  woolly  aphis.  1863  Wood 
Illustr.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  535  Its  \sc.  the  Tiger-moth's]  cater- 
pillar is.. familiar  under  the  name  of  Woolly  Bear.  Ibid, 
598  Fig.,  Woolly  crab,  Dorifpe  lanata.  1877  CasselCs  Nat. 
Hist.  I.  171  The  Woolly  Monkeys,  Lagothrix.  IHd,  221 
The  Woolly  Lemur— The  Avahi.  I ndris  laniger.  iZjZIbid. 
II.  333  Rhinoceros  trichorhinus,  or  the  Woolly  Rhinoceros. 

d.  Wild  and  woolly^  orig.  applied  to  the  Far 
West  (West  sb^-  3  b)  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  account  of  its  rude  and  uncivilized  character; 
hence  ^tfK.  barbarous,  lacking  culture. 

1891  A.  Welcker  Tales  of  the  '  Wild  fy  Woolly  West ' 
Publishers'  Note,  Woolly.. seems  to  refer  to  the  uncivilized 
—untamed— hair  outside— wool  still  in  tlie  sheepskin  coat- 
condition  of  the  Western  Pioneers.  1804  Westm.  Gaz.  30 
Aug.  2/1  How  manj;  Indians  did  you  kill?  Now,  Cappeui 
I  want  something  wild  and  woolly. 


WOOLLYEB. 

+  e.  =  WooLUwr  o.  t  c    Obs.  rare. 
i«3i  DuEUK  Matck  Mtt  II.  D  I  b,  Thankes  vengeance ; 
tbou  «t  last  an  come  (Tbo  with  woUy  feet). 

4.  Of  parts  of  plants :  Covered  with  a  pubescence 
resembUng  wool ;  downy,  lanate,  tomentose. 

IS7«  Lytk  DctUats  i.  Ixxiiv.  124  Aethiopis  hath  great 
brode  woolly  leaues.  i6i«  B.  Jonson  Foreit  ii,  The  blushing 
Apricot,  and  woolly  Peach.  1697  Drvden  Mticis  Xll. 
6u  Rough  is  the  Stem,  which  woolly  Leafs  surround. 
1731  Mllli'?  Card.  Diet.  s.v.  AbuiilMi,  The  large-leav'd 
American  AbMtihu,  with  woolly  Stalks.  184s  Browning 
Lmt  Mistr.  ii.  The  leaf-buds  on  the  Vine  are  woolly.  1870 
HooKU  stud.  Flcra  53  Githago  segctum.. Calyx  woolly. 

b.  In  specific  names  of  plants,  often  rendering 
L.  lanatus  or  tomentosus. 

Woolly  butt  (Btrrr  sb.'  4],  an  Australian  name  for  species 
of  EiiCMjjr^ttu,  esp.  E.  loHgt folia. 

IS97  GEKAiiDE  Herbal  I.  Ixxiii.  106  Bulbus  Erwihorus, 
Woolly  lacint.  Ibid.  11.  cclix.  634  We  may  call  it  Mullein 
of  Ethiopia,  or  woolly  Mullein.  1650  [W.  Howe]  Phytol. 
Brit.  61  Hypericum  lomentosum,..Lobells  Woolly  S.Iobns- 
wort.  1830  ].  D.  Maycock  Flora  Barbadensis  294  Pkaseolus 
Mungo. .  Woolly-Pyroe.  i8s7  Annk  Pratt  Flower.  PI.  V. 
Ill  Salix  lanata  . .  V/ooUy  Broad.leaved  Willow.  l86a 
/Ktemai.  Exhib.,  Catal.  Products  Queensld.  25  Eucalyptus 
sp..  .Woolly  Butt.  1889  J.  H.  Maiden  Use/.Pl.  Australia 
524  '  Woolly  Gum '  of  Berrima.  .This  is  the  smooth-barked 
variety  of  Eucalyptus  Stuartiatia,  191S  Content^,  Rev, 
Aug.  247  Giant  woolly-butt  forests. 

5.  gen.  Having  a  wool-like  texture,  surface,  or 
covering. 

1796  KiRWAN  EUm,  Mill.  (ed.  a)  II.  27  The  nativo  [nitre] 
is  generally  acicular  or  woolly.  1914  C.  Mackenzie 
Sinister  St.  III.  xv.  The  golf-bag.. woolly  now  with  the 
accumulated  mildew  of  neglect. 

e.  transf.  sai.  fig.  Lacking  in  definiteness  or 
incisiveness ;  'muzzy';  (of  the  mind,  etc.)  confused 
and  hazy  ;  (of  painting,  etc.)  lacking  in  clearness 
or  definition ;  (of  sound,  etc.)  dull  and  indistinct. 

1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  54  It  \sc.  a  picture]  looks 
woolly,  undecided  in  shapes.  1839  Chatto  &  Jacksom 
Wood  Engraving  711  Some  of  the  chiaro-scuros..seem  too 
soft  and  woolly.  1864  Yates  Broken  to  Harness  I.  viii.  146 
The  daughter  of  old  DunkeL.was  a  little  woolly.  1865 
Hawker  in  Li/e  (1905)  518  Pusey's  woolly  mind  appears 
to  cling  to  him  [sc,  Gladstone].  187*  Gko.  Eliot  Middlem. 
XXXV.  II.  193,  '  I  suppose  you  know..'  said  Mrs.  Waule,  in 
the  lowest  of  her  woolly  tones,  1874  Lisle  Carr  yud, 
Gwynne  v.  The  farm-servants,  .lost  in  woolly  wonder.  1878 
Lockver  Stargazing  354  Except  on  the  finest  of  nights  the 
stars.. appear  woolly.  ^879  G.  Macdonald  Sir  Gibbie  xix, 
■That  is  not  a  bad  remark,  Joseph,'  replied  the  laird,  with 
woolly  condescension.  i88x  Stevenson  Virg.  Puerisque^ 
Some  Portraits  by  Raebum  (1905)  142  Dugald  Stewart's 
woolly  and  evasive  periods,  1884  Bazaar  26  Dec.  681/3 
A  drawing  to  look  into,  but  rather  woolly  at  a  few  paces  off. 
1895  Mary  Kingsley  IV.  Africa  572  'I'he  performance., 
growing  woollier  and  woollier  in  tone,  and  then  dying  out  in 
sleep.    1897  Graphic  Christmas  No.  9  The  stiff  woolly  piano. 

7.  Comb.,  as  woolly-butted  (BuTT.r3.3  4),  -coated, 
•haired,  -leaved,  -looking,  -miTtded  (hence  -minded- 
tuss),  -paled,  -tailed  adjs. 

1843  J.  Backhouse  Narr.  Visit  Austral.  Col.  445  The 
Gum-trees.. are  of  several  species.  One  called  here,  the 
•Woolly-butted  Gum,  seems  identical  with  the  Black-butted 
Gum  of  Ta.smania.  1852  R.  S.  Surtees  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour 
(1893)  341  A  lank,  *woolly-coated  weed  \sc.  a  horse].  1791 
BoswEU.  Jokitson  3  June  an.  1781,  Lord  Monboddo's  notion, 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  . .  were  not  only  black,  but 
•woolly-haired.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xii.  Miss 
Swariz,  the  woolly-haired  young  heiress  from  St.  Kitt's. 
1868  LvELL  Princ.  Geot.  lii.  xlvii.  (ed.  10)  II.  563  The.. 
wooUy-haired  rhinoceros.  182a  Horttis  Anglicus  II.  380 
Inula  Suaveolens.  *Woolly.leaved  Inula.  1859  W.  S.  Cole- 
MAN  IVoodlands  (1862)  128  The  Woolly-leaved  Rose  (Rosa 
tomentosa).  1S81  CasselVs  Encycl.  Diet.,  Breislakite  .., 
a  *woolly-Iooking  variety  of  aluminous  pyroxene.  1898 
Daily  News  8  Nov.  5/4  'fhere  are  plenty  of  such  •woolly- 
minded  men  in  high  places.  1923  Btackw.  Mag.  May  598/2 
The  Don,  with  much  alacrity  and  *woolly-mindedness, .. 
proceeded  to  ransack  all  the  lockers.  1608  Fryer  Acc.  E. 
India  -V  /*.  18  A  comely  well  Limb'd  Person,  though  a 
*Woolly-pated  Coffery.  1S48  tr.  Hoffmeister's  Trav.  Ceylon 
etc.  X.  362  *Woolly-tailed  Yak  ox. 

B.  sb.  A  woollen  garment  or  covering ;  now  esp. 
pi,,  garments  or  wraps  knitted  of  (fleecy)  wool. 

1865  Slang  Diet.,  IVoolly,  a  blanket.  1899  igth  Cent. 
Aug.  283  '  Granny  the  Thimbleman  ' . .  knits  woollies  for  the 
'quality'.  1916  Conteiiip.  Rev.  Oct.  514  note.  Flannel  shirts 
..and  woollies  of  all  sons  for  the  wounded  soldiers.  1919 
Blaekm.  Mag.  Feb.  148/2  Some  thin  underclothing  and  a 
'  wooUey '  in  addition  to  the  spare  shirt  and  socks. 

■Woollyer,'WooU(e)ylng,var.  forms  of  Will- 
tee,  WiLLTiNO  vbl.  sb..  (s.v.  Willy  /*.l). 

i8a8  T.  Allen  Co.  York  II.  302  Teasing,  or  as  it  is  some- 
times  called,  wooUeying,  is  done  upon  a  large  cylindrical 
machine.     1875  Baines  Vorks,  I.  670  WooUyers. 

WoO'Ily-Jiead.  A  person  with  woolly  hair, 
esp.  a  negro  ;  hence,  a  nickname  for  an  abolitionist 
in  America. 

1859  Bartlett  Diet.  Amer.  (ed.  2),  Woolly-heads,  a  term 
applied  in  the  first  place  to  negroes,  and  then  to  anti-slavery 
ilOtlUcians.  1864  Daily  Tel.  20  Sept.,  I  must  do  the  Ameri. 
cm  BNHtBc  justice  to  say  that. .  I  get  it  quite  fs  hot  from 
the  WooIlyJieSOias  from  the  Copperheads.  1884  igth  Cent, 
June  993  Our  frienaV  'l^e  *  woolly  heads '  {sc.  Arabs]  are 
peeping  at  us  from  amof  |"  '•'=  bushes. 

WoO'lly-liea'de"  (stress  variable),  a.  Having 
a  woolly  head :  a.  '"  specific  names  of  plants ; 
b.  Woolly-haired ;    ("-fiZ-  Dull-witted. 

a-  X650  ( W.  Howe]  Ph  y^^^-  l^rit.  22  Carduus  eriocephalus 
. .  Wolly-headed  Tbisllt'-  '79*  Withering  Brit.  Plants 
(ed.  3)  III.  701  Carduus t^^'f^"' ■  ■  Woolly-headed  Thistle, 
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1857  Annk  Pratt  Flower.  H.  III.  237  Cnicus  eriophonts.. 
(Woolly-beaded  Plume-thistle).  1889  J.  H.  Maiden  Use/. 
PL  A Hstralia  TiAndropogon  bombycinus. . . '  Woolly- headed 
Grass.' 

b.  1708  Brii.  Apollo  No.  5.  2/1  The  Blacks  in  Guinea  are 
WooUy-headed.  X813  Prichard  Phys,  Hist.  Man  vi.  §6. 
307  Most  of  them  resembled  the  woolly-headed  Papuas. 
1877  Miss  A.  B.  Edwards  Up  Nile  xvi.  435  Abyssinians 
and  Nubians,.. fiat-nosed,  and  wooly-headed, 

c.  1883  Miss  Broughton  Belinda  iv.  iv,  She  has  taken., 
the  Borrowdale  road,  walks  along  it  for  some  distance  con- 
fused and  woolly-headed.  1883  Harier's  Mag.  Oct.  708/2 
This,  too,  rot  by  silly,  woolly*headed  people,  but  by  practi- 
cal,  hard-beaded  men  of  business, 

'W'oollyisll(wu-liiiJ),i2.  rare*  [f.  Woolly  a. -f 
-ISH^.]     Somewhat  woolly. 

1793  Martyn  Lang.  Bot.  (1796),  Woolly ish,..5«<5/fl!«a/«f, 

WoO'lman.  Now  chiefly  Hist.  [f.  Wool  sb.  + 
Man  sb,^  :  cf.  MDu,  wolman  *  lanarius  *.]  A  dealer 
in  wool,  a  wool-merchant. 

1390  York  Memoroiiduin  Bk,  (Surtees)  I.  43  John  de 
GysDurn,  wolleman.  1424  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  84  Joh.  Deyster, 
woleman.  1458  in  Hearne's  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  V.  256  Hie 
jacent  Johannes  Townsende,  quondam  . .  Wolman  istius 
viliae[etc.J.  xK^oProclatn.  IVindingof  Wools q.x  May  1  The 
Masters  &  wardens  of  the  company,  and  felowshippe  of  the 
wolmen  of  the  Cytie  of  London.  1641  Best  Farm.  Bks. 
(Surtees)  27  Woolmen  dislike  and  find  greate  fait  with  woU 
that  hath  much  salve  or  tarre  in  it.  a  172a  Lisle  Husb.  (1757) 
425  When  the  wool-man  was  weighing  my  wool,  he  shewed 
me  the  difference  of  some  fleeces  in  goodness.  1761  Lond.  ^ 
Environs  VL  363  lVoolmen,a.  company  probably  of  great 
antiquity,  though  they  have  no  charter.and  are  a  community 
only  by  prescription.  1913  J.  S.  M.  Ward  Brasses  20  The 
brasses  of  the  woolmen  are  the  finest.  1920  Glasgoiu  Herald 
21  Oct.  7  Woolmen,banker5,  and  journalists  were  consulted, 

fWoo-lner.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  woUnor.  [f. 
Woollen  + -ER 1.]     A  dealer  in  woollen  goods. 

1619  in  Foster  Engl.  Factories  India  (1906)  87  To  publish 
unto  the  brokers  and  wollners  of  the  towne  your  intente  to 
sett  them  a  worke  in  the  makinge  of  broade  bafiaes. 

Wool-pack.     [f.  Wool  sb.  +  Pack  sb.^'\ 

1.  A  large  bag  into  which  a  quantity  of  wool  or 
of  fleeces  is  packed  for  carriage  or  sale. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  1 1 17 1  [They]  Ride  vpe  tueye  wol- 
pakces,  chapmen  as  hii  were.  14..  in  Krapp  Leg.  St. 
Patrick's  Purg,  (1900)  65  Stoppeng  and  shovyng  J?e  felthe 
downe  into  here  bodies  as  Jje  wold  stoppe  a  wuUepak.  1600 
Maidon,EsseXf  Docts.  Bundle  162  If.  3(MS.),iis.  of  Richard 
Studd,  collector  for  the  woolpacks,  for  the  profuts  of  his 
office  this  yeare.  1601  Weever  Mirr.  Mart,  u  i,  Inchaires 
of  hardest  oke  they  sate  Insteede  of  wooll-packes.  z688 
HoLME/3r;«(?wry  111,285/1  A  Wool  Pack,  .is  a  great  number 
of  Fleeces  made  up  together  in  a  cloth  tied  at  the  four  ends. 
iyz6  Swift  Gulliver  u,  iv.  There  was  a  Fellow  with  a  Wen  in 
his  Neck,  larger  than  five  Woolpacks.  1758  Hist.  London* 
Bridge  14  The  Foundation  of  this  Bridge  is  by  the  Vulgar 
generally  believed  to  be  laid  upon  Woolpacks ;  which  Mis- 
take probably  arose  from  a  Tax  upon  Wool  towards  its 
Construction.  (11763  Shenstone /'rc.^.  Taste  i.  104  This 
wards  the  jokes  of  ev'ry  kind, ..As  wool-packs  quash  the 
leaden  ball.  1823  Scott  Quentin  D.  xx,  This  coming 
Countess.. hangs  on  our  arms  as  dead  a  weight  as  a  wool- 
pack.  1845  D.  Mackenzie  Einigr.  Guide  A  ustralia  91  One 
man  is  employed  in  gathering  the  fleeces  as  tliey  are  shorn 
— another  in  folding  them  up,  and  handing  them  to  a  man 
who  is  pressing  them  into  a  large  bag,  called  a  wool  pack, 
capable  of  containing.,  about  250  lbs.  of  wool,  or  about  100 
average  fleeces.  1866  Rogers  Agric.  ^  Prices  I,  xxii.  568 
Hempen  fabrics  were  used  for  woolpacks. 
t  D.  =  Woolsack  2.    Obs, 

a  1658  Cleveland  Epig.  on  People  Wks,  (1687)  254  We. , 
Call'd  out  a  Parliament,.. Which  being  obtain'd  at  last, 
what  did  they  do  ?  Even  squeeze  the  Wool-packs,  and  lye 
snorting  too.  1660  Pepys  Diary  20  Aug.,  My  Lord  Chan- 
cellor being  gone  to  the  House  of  Lords,  I  went  thither,and 
..there  staid  all  the  morning,  seein|;  their  manner  of  sitting 
on  woolpacks,  &c.  which  I  never  did  before,  c  1710  Celia 
Fiennes  Diary  (1888)  261  These  twelve  judges  sitt  in  the 
House  of  Lord[s]  on  wool  packs, 

2.  transf.  Something  resembling  a  wool-pack. 
+  a.  A  large  mass  of  white  water.    Obs. 

1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  267  Boystrous 
woolpacks  of  ridged  tides,  came  rowling  in,  and  raught  him 
from  her.  1733  Traz'.  y.  Massey  36  We  spy'd  that  which 
Sailors  call  a  Wool-Pack,  seemingly  as  big  as  a  great  Cask, 
within  Cannon-shot  of  our  Ship. 

b,  orig.  wool-pack  cloud :  A  ileecy  cumulus  cloud. 

Chiefly^/,  (or  collect,  sing.'). 

1648  Earl  Westmld.  Otia  Sacra  (1870)  128  A  day  most 
clear ;.  .wherein  Some  wool-pack  Clouds  in  corner's  bin. 
a  1722  Lisle //wi^.  (1757)440  Tlie  sky  full  of  light  wool-pack 
clouds  boding  no  rain,  1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  ^  Exp.  Philos. 
IV.  Hi.  483  In  the  north  of  England,  such  clouds  are  called 
woolpacks.  \^i^ D^ily  News \-i  Feb., Theordinary  cumulus 
or  woolpack  cioud.  1883  Burton  &  Cameron  Gold  Coast  I. 
iii,  69  The  bright  blue  air,  flecked  with  wool-pack. 

c.  //,    Masses  of  Wenlock  limestone,    local. 
1848  J.  Philups  in  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  II,  i.  185  The  solid 

masses  of  limestone  are  locally  termed  '  Woolpacks  '. 

3.  atlHb.j  as  wool-pack  cloud  (see  2  b);  in  qnot, 
a  1651,  ?resembling  a  pack  of  sheep, 

a  1651  Cleveland  Mixt  Assembly  4  Chaos  of  Presbyt'ry, 
where  Lay-men  guide  With  the  tame  Woolpack  Clergy  by 
their  side, 

Woo'l-pa-Cker.  One  who  makes  up  packages 
of  wool  for  transport  or  sale.  Also,  later,  a  machine 
for  packing  wool.     So  Woo*l-pa:ckin^. 

1376  Durham  Acc.  Rolls  (Surtees)  584  In  donis  dat.  Wol- 
pakkers,  \s.  ?  1480  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  30,  xxvj  sarplerys 
the  weche  ys  fayre  woll  as  the  woll  packar..saythe  to  me. 
*543.ti">  Act  8  Hen,  K/,  c.  22  That  no  wolpacker  shal  make 
within  therealme  but  good  and  due  packyng.  iSQ^Proclam. 
Winding  IVO0U 18  June  §  i  All  Wool-packers,  and  Winders 
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of  wools.  1633  Sto-w's  Surv.  640  The  Company  of  Wooll- 
packers.  i8o8  W.  Wilson  Hist.  Diss.  Ch.  I.  330  (The  old 
meeting.house]  is  at  present  occupied  by  a  wool-packer. 
1875  Knight  Diet.  Meek.,  Wool-Packer,  a  machine  for  com- 
pressing and  tying  fleeces,  pjid.,  Wool-packing  table.  1894 
H.  NisBET  Bush  Girl's  Rom.  33  The  wool-packing  season 
was  at  it.s  busiest. 

Woolsack  (wu'lsaek),  [f.  WooL  sb.  -h  Sack  j^.l 
Cf.  Du.  wolzakj  G.  wolisack.'\ 

1.  A  large  package  or  bale  of  wool. 

a  1300  Sat.  People  Kildare  xi.  in  E.E.P.  (1862)  154  Je 
marchans  wij>  ^ur  gret  packes  of  draperie.  .and  jur  wol 
sackes.  1390  Gower  Conf.  I.  99  Bot  lich  unto  the  wollesak 
Sche  proferth  hire  unto  this  knyht.  11552  Leland  Itin, 
(1768)  II.  32  Sum  say. .that  Wollesakkes  be  yn  Ewelm  in 
token  of  Marchaundise.  1575  Gascoigne  Posies,  Praise 
Mistr.  (1907)  55, 1  seeke  to  wey  y*  woolsack  down,  with  one 
poore  pepper  grain.  1611  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Knt.  Bum.  Festle 
Prol.,  The  rearing  of  London  bridge  upon  Woollsacks.  1657 
Trapp  Comtn.  Esther  \.  10. 107  Having  farced  his  body  with 
good  chear  like  a  wool-sack.  1715  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5324/2 
Woollsacks  and  other  Materials  of  use  in  making  a  Siege. 
1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  87  r  2  As  woolsacks  deaden  arrows 
though  they  cannot  repel  them.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul 
( 1883)  457  Old  London  Bridge  was  built  not '  on  woolsacks ', 
but  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  on  wool. 

b.  Applied  jocularly  to  a  corpulent  person. 

1596  Shaks.  1  Hen,  IV^  ii.  iv.  148. 

2.  A  seat  made  of  a  bag  of  wool  for  the  use 
of  judges  when  summoned  to  attend  the  House  of 
Lords  (in  recent  practice  only  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament) ;  also,  the  usual  seat  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  the  House  of  Lords,  made  of  a  large  square 
bag  of  wool  without  back  or  arms  and  covered  with 
cloth.  Often  allusively  with  reference  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  the  highest  judicial 
officer;  hence,  the  woolsacky  the  Lord-Chancellor- 
ship ;  on  the  woolsack,,  in  this  office. 

[1539:  see  Sack  sb.^  i  d.] 

rti577  Sir  T.  Smith  Commw.  Enf.  11.  iiL  (1589)  49  In  the 
middest  thereof  vpon  woolsackes  sitteth  the  ludges  of  the 
realme,  the  maister  of  the  roules,  and  the  secretaries  of  estate. 
But  these  that  sit  on  the  woolsackes  haue  no  voice  in  the 
house.  1586  J.  Hooker  Hist.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  123/2 
In  the  middle  roome  beneath  them  sit  the  chiefe  iustices  and 
iudges  of  the  realme,  the  barons  of  the  excheker,  the  kings 
sergeants,  and  all  such  as  be  of  the  kings  learned  councell, 
..and  all  these  sit  vpon  great  woollsacks,  couered  with  red 
cloth.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  iii.  §  11  The  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  upon  the  Wooll-sack.  1710  J. 
Chamberlavhe  St.  Gt,  Brit.  95  The  Lord  Chancellor.. sits 
on  the  first  Wool-Sack,. .Upon  other  Wool-Sacks  sit  the 
Judges,  the  King's  Council  at  Law,  and  the  Masters  of 
Chancery.  1737  Gentl.  Mag.  VII.  536/2  The  noble  Lord  on 
the  Wool-Sack.  1785  Rolliad,  Prob.  Odes  xvi.  8  By  G-d 
I  swore,  while  George  shall  reign,  I'he  Seals,  in  spite  of 
changes,  to  retain,  Nor  quit  the  Woolsack,  till  he  quits  the 
throne.  1796  T.  Morton  Way  to  get  Married  l  i.  (1800)  16 
Caust.  Pray  stick  to  the  law.  Tang.  And  to  the  woolsack. 
Does  not  the  hope  of  that . .  cram  our  courts  full  of  barristers, 
with  heads  as  empty  as  they  leave  their  clients'  pockets? 
1817  Evans  Part.  Deb.  414  The  Lord  Chancellor  took  the 
Woolsack  at  one  o'clock.  1842  J.  Wilson  Chr.  North 
(1857)  1. 108  What  seated  Thurlow,  and  Wedderbume, .  .and 
Brougham  on  the  woolsack  ?  Work.  1854  Em  erson  Lett.  ^ 
Soc.  Aims,  Eloquence  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  i8g  If  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  advocate  reaches  any  high  success,  it  is  paid 
in  England,  .with  seats  in  the  cabinet,  earldoms,  and  wool- 
sacks. 1862  Miss  Braddon  Lady  Audley  xxv,  Sht  drags 
her  husband  on  to  the  woolsack,  or  pushes  him  into  parlia- 
ment. 1901  Empire  Rev,  I.  467  The  woolsack  is  technically 
not  in  the  House,  a  fact  recognised  by  the  Standing  Orders 
which  provide  that  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  wishes  to 
speak  he  is  '  to  go  to  his  own  place  as  a  Peer  \ 

atirib.  1633  Davenant  Ccelum  Brit.  Wks.  1673  \.  362 
Though  I  am  but  a  Woollsack-god,  and  have  no  vote  in 
the  sanction  of  new  Laws. 

II  Woolsaw  (wu'lsg).  Also  8  wooleaaw,  9 
oulasser.  [Mosquito  wulasha."]  Among  people 
of  African  descent  in  Central  America,  an  evil  spirit 
or  demon, 

1757  R.  Hodgson  Mosquito  Territ.  (1822)  46  A  kind  oi 
priests  called  Sookies,  who.. pretend  to  deal  with  an  evil 
spirit  called  Woolesaw,  1827  O.  W.  Roberts  Voy.  Centr. 
Amer.  267  Their  great  evil  spirit  is  the  *  woolsaw  '  or  devil. 
Z842  T.  Young  Residence  on  Mosquito  Shore  vi.  72  After 
sun-set  a  Sambo  will  not  venture  out  alone,  lest  the  Oulasser 
should  carry  him  away. 

f  Woolsey,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  The  second  element 
of  Linsey-woolsey  used  independently. 

1737  Bentley  Rem^Disc.  Free-ThinkingVw.  in.  12  Unless 
he  thought  his  Verses  were  to  sell  by  the  Foot,  no  matter 
for  the  Stuff  whether  Linsey  or  Woolsey. 

Woolsey  (wu-lzl),  a.  rare.  [f.  Wool  sb.  +  ~sey 
derived  from  Linsky-woolset.]    Woolly;  woollen. 

1839  Landor  Andrea  0/  Hungary  iv.  iv.  This  woolsy 
race  {i.e.  sheep].  1877  Blackmore  Cripps  i,  The  Carrier's 
mantle,  or  woolsey  coat. 

Woolskin  (wu'lskin).  Also  6  -wol-,  volskyn(g. 
[Skin  sb."]     A  sheepskin  with  the  fleece  on  it. 

CT^o  Lvdg.  Hors,  Skepe  4-  G.  361  The  wolle  skynnys 
makith  men  to  rise  To  gret  richesse  in  many  sondry  wise. 
J482  Acta  Audit.  (1839)  ^03/1  Pf®  hundretht  &  foure  skore 
woll  skynnes.  1531-2  Durham  Househ.  Bk.  (Surtees)  109 
Expenduntur  44S  wolskyns.  1533-4  li'id.  ?i3  Vocats  vol- 
skyngs.  x6i2  Sc.  Bk.  Rates  in  Halyburton's  Ledger {iZ6-j) 
340  Woll  skins  the  hundreth,  xx  Ii.  1643  Docg.  Lett.  Pat. 
at  Ox/.  {iZ-^j)  270  Letties  Patentes . . for  the  collectinge  of 
the  Custome  of  wootes  hydes  woolskinnes..in  the  Porte  of 
..Southampton.  1903  Flemming  Pract.  Tanning t^VlooX- 
skins  are  also  very  cheaply  tanned  in  the  following  manner. 

Wool-sta:ple  ^  [Staple  sb.^  A  market 
appointed  for  the  sale  of  wool. 
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''  1593  NoRDEH  Spec.  Brit.y  M'sex  (Camden)  Introd.  p.  xvii, 
Ther  are  within  this  cytie  the  longe  Woulslaple  and  the 
rounde,  both  which  take  name  of  the  Staple  that  ther  was 
kepte  for  woules.  a  1700  Evelvk  Diary  8  July  1656,  The 
pinnacle  of  one  of  their  wool-staple  houses.  1778  Engl. 
Gaz.  (ed,  2)  s.v.  Sand-wichy  The  wool-staple  was  removed 
hither  from  Queenborough,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II, 

So  Woo*l-sta:pleT  [Stapler  2],  a  merchant  who 
buys  wool  from  tlie  producer,  grades  it,  and  sells 
it  to  the  manufacturer.     Also  Woo'l-sta:p]ing. 

1709  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4529/3  Eden  Hardy,.  .Bermondsey, 
.  .WooUstapler.  1835  Urk  Pkilos.  Manuf.  160  Tlie  matted 
fleeces  supplied  by  the  wool-stapler.  x888  T,  \V.  Reid  iV.  E, 
Fonier  1.  137  The  wool-siaplmg  business  of  James  Fison 
and  Son  of  Thetford.  1897  *  Ouida  '  Massarenes  xlviii,  An 
Australian  wool-stapler. 

Woo*l-sta:ple  ^.    [Staplk  j^.s]  The  staple  of 

(a  particular)  wool. 

1835  Ure  Pkilos.  Manuf.  155  The  distance  between  the 
first  and  last  pair  of  rollers  is  much  greater,  on  account  of 
the  greater  length  of  the  wool-staple. 

Woolsted,  obs,  form  of  Worsted. 
Woolster  (wu*lst3j).  Sc.  [f.  Wool  sb,  +  -steb.] 

A  wool-stapler  (Jam.  1825). 

1577  in  Agric.  Surv.  Ayrs.  99  (Jam.)  All  other  art  or  trade 
viz.  of  shoemakers,  ..carpenters,  and  woolsters. 

Woolsy :  see  WooLSEy. 

"Wooluish,  var.  Wolvish  a,    Obs. 

tWoO'lward,  «.  Obs.  Forms  :  see  Wool  sb. ; 
also  6  woldward.  [ME.  wolleward,  prob.  altera- 
tion of  *woiIewerd  (of  which  there  is  perh,  a  relic 
in  the  form  weilewerd^  for  woUewerdy  of  qnot. 
1480),  from  an  unrecorded  OE.  ^wullwerd,  f.  wull 
Wool  sb.  +  -werd^  'Wered  wearing,  clothed  (in), 
f.  stem  of  weriofi  Wear  r.^  (cf.  OE.  Hnenwerd 
clothed  in  linen,  and  prob.  scirwered^  sivegiwered 
*  clothed '  or  enveloped  in  brightness).  The  assimi- 
lation oi-werdio  -ward,  initiated  by  lack  of  stress, 
would  be  furthered  by  the  prevalence  of  the  word  in 
the  phr.  to  go  woolward  (cf.  to  go  heavenward)^ 
Wearing  wool  next  the  skin,  esp.  as  a  penance  : 
chiefly  in  to  go  woolward. 

C1315  Shoreham  Poems  i.  1024  Baruot  go,  Wolle-ward 
and  wakynge.  1377  Lasgu  P.  PL  U.  xvm.  i  WoIIcward 
ajid  weie-shoed  went  I  forth  after,  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial 
43  Saynt  Thomas,  be  come  to  Caunturbury,  wolward  and 
barfote.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  xcix.  f  i,  Good  men., 
that  wenten  baarfooc  &  wellewerd  [^a'm/  99  wolward]  for  to 
haue  mercy  oi  the  ij.  kynges.  c  1489  —  Sonncs  cf  Aymon 
xxvii.  574  He  is  goon  his  waycs  wulwarde  is;  barefote  wyth 
a  sory  staff  in  his  hande.  1508  Fisher  7  Penit.  Ps.  cii.  Wka* 
(1876)  181  Truly  it  was  a  more  glorious  sight  to  se  saynt 
PouIe..in  hungre,  tburst,  watchynge,  in  colde,  poynge  wol- 
ward.  1588  Shaks.  L.L.L.  v.  ii.  717  The  naked  truth  of  it 
is,  1  haue  no  shirt,  I  go  woolward  for  penance.  s6ai  Burtom 
Anai.  Mel,  in.  il  v.  u  627  Poore  people  fare  coursly,  worke 
bard.goe  woUward  and  bare.  1646  Lwt,\vrComm.  yokn  xvi. 
3  If  he  thought  his  shirt  were  infected  with  that  beresie,  he 
would  tear  it  from  his  own  back,  and  rather  goe  woolward. 
x8aj  Scott  Nigel  xvii,  To  walk  wooUward  in  winter. 

b.  in  attrib.  position  or  comb. 

X493  [  H.  Parker]  Dives  <$•  Pauper  iv.  xxi.  {W.  de  W.  1496) 
x86,  3  Auowe  that  she  hath  made  to  god  as  of  fastynge,  of 
pylgremage,  contynencc,  wolwarde  goytige,  and  such  other. 
1531  TfNiMLK  Expos.  I  yokn  (1537J  23  His  fastynge,  his 
woldward  goynge,  bare  foote  goyngc.  x6a8  Bp.  Hall  Serm, 
30  Mar.,  Wks.  1634  II.  327  Their  woolward  and  barefoot 
walks.  1655  [G.  Hali.J  Tri.  Rome  vi.  73  What  woolward 
penances,  what  weary  pilgrimages? 

c.  To  lay  woolward :  to  bury  in  wool.    rare. 
1604  T.  M.  niack  Bk.  in  Middleion's  IVks.  (Bullcn)  VIII. 

25  The  sexton,  .so  laid  the  dead  bodies  wool-ward. 

Woolwich  (wu'lid^).  The  name  of  a  town  in 
Kent,  used  attrib.,  esp.  to  designate  productions 
of  its  old  dockyard  and  the  Royal  Arsenal,  as 
Woolwi€k-gun,-hulk\  also  Woolwich-beds  GeoL 
(see  quot.  1859);  Woolwich  infant,  a  jocular 
name  given  to  a  class  of  heavy  guns. 

1794  Burns  Epist.  fr,  Esopus  40  The  shrinking  Bard.. 
dreads  a  meeting  worse  than  Woolwich  hulks.  1859  Pagc 
Handbk.  Geol.  TermSy  lVoolwich~beds^  a  name  occasionally 
employed  by  English  geologists  to  designate  those  beds  of 
plastic  and  motilcd  clays,  sands,  and  rolled  flint-pebbles 
which  lie  between  the  '  Thanet  Sands '  and  the  *  London 
Clay".  1871  Rt'SKiN  Fort  Clavi^.  ii.  21  The  35-ton  gun 
called  the  *  Woolwich  infant ',  which  is  fed  with  700  pound 
shot  and  130  pounds  of  gunpowder  at  one  mouthful.  1873 
W.T.  Vincent  Warlike  Woolwich  30  note.  The  name  of  the 
'  Woolwich  Infant ',  .was  suggested  to  the  writer  of  these 
TO.ges  by  Sergeant  Major  Adamson,  of  the  Depot  Brigade, 
Royal  Artillery.  1876  Vovle  &  Stevensos  Milit.  Diet* 
(ed.  3)  472  Woolwich  Gun^  a  gun  rifled  on  the  French  sys- 
tem, with  this  modification,  that  the  grooves  are  shallower, 
and  have  their  corners  rounded  off. 

'Woo'l-wi:nder.  [Winder  sby  (Wind  z/.i  16, 
32  b).]  One  who  *  winds'  or  packs  up  fleeces  for 
transport  or  sale. 

«5*3-34  FiTZHERB.  Husb.  %  52  Let  the  wol  be  well  folden 
or  wounden  with  a  woll-wj-nder,  that  can  good  skyll  therof. 
tvya  Frocl.tm.Winding  0/  Wools  ^il^la-y  irhefelowe>hippe 
of  wole  wynders,  otherwyse  called  wotlmcn.  1657  Howell 
Londinop.  63  The  residue  of  the  Lofts  were  lettcn  out  to 
Marchants,  the  Wooll-winders  and  Packers  therein,  to  winde 
and  pack  their  Wools.  1717  Hyrom  Rem.  (Chetham  Soc) 
I.  286  It  was  the  feast  day  of  the  woolwinders.  1886  C. 
ScoTT  Sheep-farming  138  Pick  up  the  fleeces^  luid  carry 
them  to  the  wool-winders, 

WoO'l-WOrk.  [Cf.  G.  wollwerk  woollen  goods.] 

tl.  Working  in  wool;  manufacture  of  woollen 
goods.   Obs, 


C147S  Cath.  AngL  423/1  (Add.  MS.)  Wolle  werke,  lani- 
ficium.  ^1513  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  clvi.  (1811)  145  His 
doughter  he  set  to  spynnynge  and  woll  warke.  1570  Levins 
Manip.  171/39  Wolworke,  lanificiumt  1630  Brathwait 
FngL  Gent,  125  The  Towne  of  Kendall,  so  famous  for 
Wooll-worke. 

2.  Needlework  executed  in  wool  usually  on  a 
canvas  foundation.  Also,  knitted  wool  fabric. 
_  1871  Casselts Househ.Guide  IV.  5  Design  for  a  fire-screen 
in  wool-work.  i88a  Caulfeild  &  Saward  Did.  Needle^ 
work  465  Berlin  woolwork.  x888  Fergus  Hume  Mme, 
Midas  Prol.,  A  red  cap  of  wool-work. 

attri&.  1899  Westtn.  Gaz.  26  Mar.  3/2  The  eye  of  a  wool- 
work needle.  X90S  Mrs.  Barnes-Grundv  I'acil.  Hazel  55 
She  placed  a  woolwork  cushion  at  the  back  of  my  head. 

So  Woo'l-workeda.,  worked  in  wool,  consisting 
of  wool-work, 

1870  Routledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  Apr.  Suppl.  8/2  A  good 
wool-worked  Cricket-belt.  X900  Bookseller's  Catalogue^ 
Magnificent  Woolworked  and  Silk  Picture. 

Wool-WOTker,  [Cf.  G.  wollwirker^  One 
who  works  in  wool. 

1371  Cal,  Wills  Crt.  Husiing,  Lotid,  ii,  C1890)  151  [The 
light  of]  Wolwyrchers  [in  the  same  church],  xgsa  Huloet, 
Wol!e_  worker,  lanifex.  X903  A.  Robertsom  R.C.  Ch.  in 
Italy  ix.  187  St.  Blaise,  .was  once  venerated  in  Yorkshire  as 
the  patron  of  woolworkers, 

Woom,  var.  VoME  Obs,j  vomit. 

Woomera  (ww-mara).  Austral.  Forms :  wom- 
(m)erali,  womrah,  wom(m)-,  wummera,  wom- 
meira,  womerar,  wo-,  wamara,  woom-,  warn- 
znera,  wommora,  -ala.  [Native  name,  given  as 
womar,  womerra,  wommerru,  etc.  in  various 
vocabularies.]  A  thro  wing-stick  used  by  Australian 
aboriginals.  =  Throwing-stick  a.     Also  =  next. 

X817  OxLEV  Jmls,  Two  Exped  N.  S.  Wales  (1S20)  117 
He  [sc.  the  native]  was  quite  naked,  except  the  netted  band 
round  the  waist,  in  which  were  womerahs.  X835  J.  Batem an 
in  Comwallis  New  World  (1859)  I.  407  We  . .  encountered 
six  men,  armed  with  spears  fixed  in  their  wommeras.  X84S 
J.  O.  Balfour  Sk.  N.  S.  Wales  17  A  ivhatnera  whizzed  past 
where  I  was  standing,  and  with  unerring  aim  struck  Fighting 
Jemrny  on  the  arm.  1907  Macm.  Mag,  Oct.  935  He, . .  with 
the  aid  of  a  favourite  womerah,  could  send  a  long  spear, 
tipped  with  palm-wood,  through  a  deal  plank  an  inch  thick 
a  hundred  yards  away. 

Woomeraug  (ww-msrser)).  Austral,  Also 
worn-.  [Native  name  {wo-mur-rang  in  T).  Collins 
N,S,  Wales,  1798,  I.  613).]  A  missile  club  used 
by  Australian  aboriginals.  =  Throwing-stick  b. 

X849  J.  C.  pRicHARD  Ethnol.  in  Man.  Sci.  Enquiry  433  The 
ancient  Gauls  were  known  by  their  gaesa  or  javelins.  ..The 
Australians  by  their  wwomerangs  or  throwing-sticks.  1864 
J.  RocF-Ks  New  Rush  ir,  46  Next — high  in  air  the  womerang- 
spear  he  flings. 

WoomB.     (See  quot.) 

X834  McCuLLOCH  Did.  Commerce  (ed.  a)  6a8  A  mixture  of 
fA«A  beaver,  with  white  and  brown  stage  beaver,  or  seasoned 
beaver,  commonly  called  *  wooms  ', 

Woon  (w«n).  [Burmese  «ew«.]  A  Burmese 
administrative  officer.  Also  Woondock,Woongee, 
names  for  different  grades  of  this. 

x8oo  M.  Symes  Acc.  Embassy  Ava  xiii.  308  To  assist  in  the 
administration  of  affairs,  four  officers,  called  Wooiidocks,  are 
associated  with  the  Woongees.  /bid.  309  There  are.  .officers 
. .  who  bear  no  ostensible  share  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  such  as  the  Daywoon,  or  King's  armour-bearer  ;  the 
Chaingeewoon,  or  master  of  the  elephants  ;  also  the  Woons 
of  the  Queen's  household.  X856  Putnam's  Monthly  Mag. 
June  561/1  A  message  came  down  from  the  Woon,  or  head 
man,  of  the  friendly  people  who  inhabited  the  interior  town 
of  Peeu.  1886  Ld.  R.  Churchill  in  Daily  Nnvs  26  Jan. 
3/4  Those  [Eneiish]  officers  were  supported  by  troops  and 
were  working  through  local  woons. 

Woon,  var,  Wone,  Woollen. 

Woond(e,  Woonder,  Woone,  Woont :  see 

Wind  z;.i,  Wonder,  One,  Wont. 

Woontak :  see  womb-tack^  Womb  sb,  5. 

fWoop.    [?var.ofHoopj^.3  3.]  The  bullfinch. 

x668  Charleton  Onomast,  91  Rubicillt^  Pyxrbula,  the 
Woop,  or  Bulfinch. 

Woop,  variant  of  Wotnp  Sc.    Obs, 

Woorali,  wonrali  (w«raU>  Also  8-9 
woorara,  9  woorrara,  wooraly.  See  also  Oorali, 
Urali,  Urari.  [See  Curare,]  A  South  American 
climbing  plant,  Strycknos  toxifera,  from  the  root 
of  which  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  poison 
CuRABB  is  obtained;  also,  the  poison  itself.  Also 
attrib.^  as  woorali poison^  vine. 

(1596  L.  Kevmis  Relat.  Second  Voy.  Guiana  Ga,  Names 
of  poysoned  hearbes.  Ourari.)  X769  E.  Bancroft  £«.  Nat. 
Hist.  Guiana  loi  The  Woorara,  which  is  the  principal  in- 
gredient in  the  composition  of  the  faui  Indian  arrow  poison 
of  that  name.  1796  Stf.dman  Surinam  I.  xv.  395  A  few  of 
the  above  arrows  are  frequently  dipped  in  the  woorara 
poison,  which  is  instantaneously  fatal.  X803  Winterbottom 
Sierra  Leom  I.  xv.  271  A  kind  of  dart,  ..dipped  in  a  poison 
called  woorrara.  iSaj  Waterton  Wand.  S.  Amer,  53  A 
vine  grows  in  these  wilds,  which  is  called  wourali.  Ibid.f 
The  wourali  poison  destroys  life's  action  so  gently,  that 
the  victim  appears  to  be  in  no  pain  whatever.  Ibid.  54  He 
scrjpes  the  wourali  vine  and  bitter  root  into  thin  shavings. 
1843  Penny  C/cl.  XXIII.  152/2  Wooraly,  Urari,  or  Poison- 
nlant  of  Guiana.  x86a  N.  Syd.  Soc  Vear.bk.  Med.  18 
Nervous  sensibility,  after  its  suspension  by  woorara  poison- 
ing. 190S  P.  Fountain  Mts.  ^  For,  S.  Amer,  vii.  185  My 
mixture.,  was,  like  the  true  wourali,  innocuous  if  swallowed. 
Ibid.  i89j  I  have.. strong  grounds  for  believing  that  it  is 
inake.poison  that  is  the  active  principle  in  the  wourali  paste. 

Woord,  Woorld.  Woory(e,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Word, 


World,  Worry  v.,  etc.  Woos,  obs.  f.  Oozk, 
Whose.  Wooseltl,  obs.  ff.  Ouzel.  Woost,  obs. 
2  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  Wit  z/,1  Woosy(e,  obs.  ff. 
Oozy.     Woot(o,  obs.  ind.  pres.  of  Wit  z/.l 

Wootes,  obs.  pi.  of  Oat. 

XSS9  in  jjth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Cemm,  App.  in.  74,  v^  peckes 
wootes. 

Wootz  (w«ts).  Also  wudz.  [app.  orig.  mis- 
print for  wook,  repr.  Canarese  ukku  (pronounced 
with  initial  w)  steel.]  A  crucible  steel  made  in 
southern  India  by  fusing  magnetic  iron  ore  with 
carbonaceous  matter.     Also  attrib.  and  Comb. 

179s  Pkjl'  Trans.  LXXXV.  322  Doctor  Scott.. has  sent 
over  specimens  of  a  substance  known  by  the  name  of  wootz ; 
which  is  considered  to  be  a  kind  of  steel.  1824  Encycl.  Brit. 
Suppl.  III.  456/2  Wootz,  a  steel  from  India,  has  lately  been 
most  successfully  employed  [for  cutlery].  X839  Uke  Diet. 
Arts  11^6  The  wootz  ore  consists  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron,  united  with  quartz.  1869  Baldwin  Preh.  Nations  vi. 
(1877)  229  The  celebrated  India  steel  called  wudz.  x88i 
Black^u.  Mag.  May  569/1  The  Indian  'wootz  '  steel,,  .which 
possesses  remarkable  toughness  and  sharpness. 

Woo-WOO.     Imitative  of  the  sound  of  wind. 

X841  Carlyle  Misc.  Ess.t  Baillie  (1872)  VI.  215  The  ever- 
moaning.. unsyllabled  WOO-WOO  of  wind  in  empty  churches  ! 

Wooy,  Sc.  form  of  Woollt  a, 

Wooze,  var.  Ooze. 

Woozy  (w«*zi),fl.  U,S,  slang.  Fuddled  with 
drink  ;  hence,  muzzy,  *  dotty  '. 

1897  Voice  (N.  Y.)  22  Apr.  3/2  In  the  woozy  lexicon  of  the 
voting  church  there  is  no  such  word  as  power.  X909  '  O. 
Henry'  Roads  of  Destiny  iv.  64  A  woman  gets  woozy  on 
clothes.  X917  CoNAN  DovLE  His  Last  Bow  Viii.  292  The 
man  was  mad.    Well,  he  went  a  bit  woozy, 

tWop.  Obs.  [OE.  w6p:  see  Weep  v,  etym.] 
Weeping.    Hence  t  Wopi  a.y  tearful. 

Beowulf  785  para  t>e  of  wealle  wop  gehyrdon,  gryreleoS 


galan  godes  andsacan.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  viii.  la  |>aer 
bi3  wop  &  to))a  gristbitung.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  157  Ure 
drihtcn  ..  iturnd   hore  horte  and  hecre  wope   to  muchele 


blisse.  c  xioS  Lay.  5970  WscUe  muchel  wes  pa.  wop  [c  1275 
wepinge].  ax»5  Ancr,  R.  376  Iblesced  beo  j>u,  Louerd,  Jiet 
.  .efter  wopie  wateres  ^eldest  bli5  muruhSes.  1297  R.  Glouc. 
(Rolls)  6912  Heo..biIeuede  |«;r  al  ni5t  In  wop  ii  in  orisons- 
i34tO  Ayenb,  71  Oure  blisse  Js  ywent  in-to  wop. 

Wop,  var.  Whop.     Wopen,  obs.  i,  W'Eapon. 
t  Wopne,  -one.     [?] 

c  1440  Prontp.  Parv,  532/2  Wopne,  or  pysse  {S,  wopone  of 
pis),  urina, 

Wopnen,  obs.  form  of  Weapon  v, 

Wopper,  var,  Wappeb  a. 

a  1658  Cleveland  Old  Man  courting  young  Girl  6a 
Ferish'd  Lungs  and  wopper  Eyes. 

Wopper,  var.  Whopper. 

Wor,  var.  War  a.  and  adv.,  worse. 

tWOTble,  t*.  Se.  Obs.  [var.  W' arble  zf.S ;  c£ 
Wrabble  z/.]    intr.  To  wriggle,  writhe;  to  wallow. 

n  1598  RoLLOCK  Serm.  Wks.  1849  I.  444  We  wer..theD 
worbling  [ed.  1616  warbling]  and  waltcring  in  our  awin 
sinne  and  filthinesse.  ai6«>  Montgomerie  Sonn.  xlvii.  10 
Vhy  haif  I  not,  O  God,  als  blunt  a  [braine]  As  he  that  daylie 
worbleth  in  the  wyne.  x8o8  J  amieson  s.v.  Wratbil,  S.  warble, 
wurble :  as  to  ivurble  in  or  out. 

Worble,  variant  of  W' abble  j-^.2 

1857  Gosse  Omphalos  x\.  309  The  Worble  of  the  Ox. 

Worcester  (wu-st^j).  The  name  of  the  county 
town  of  Worcestershire,  used  attrib.  to  designate 
articles  originating  there,  e.g.  (formerly)  a  fine  cloth, 
(now  chiefly)  a  kind  of  China  ware  ;  also  ellipt,— 
f  Worcester  cloth,  Worcester  porcelain,  etc. 

Worcester  sauce  —  Worcestershire  sauce  (see  next). 

iSfii-j  Act  5  Iff  6  Ed7v.  K/,  c.  6  5  5  All  and  everie  white 
Clothe  and  Clothes  whiche  shalbe  made  within  the  Cittie  of 
Worcester  commonlye  called  Longe  Worcesters.  Ibid.  §  7 
AM  and  everie  White  Clothe  and  Clothes  comonlye  called 
Shorte  Worcesters.  x8oa  R.Warner  Tour  Northern  CouH' 
ties  I.  47  That  exquisite  porcelain.. known  by  the  name  of 
Worcester  china.  x83a  Auction  Catal.  Fonthill  Abbey  43 
A  Worcester  tea  and  coffee  set.  X848  H.  R.  Forster  Stows 
Catal,  2  An  oval  sugar-basin,  cover,  and  stand,  of  rare  old 
Worcester.  Ibid.g2  A  pair  of  vases,  of  Worcester  porcelain. 
X863  Miss  "Bvi.KDOOH  Aurora  Floyd  xxx'Xf  He  poured  Wor- 
cester sauce  into  his  coflfee,  and  cream  over  his  devilled 
cutlets.  188s  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  642/1  Dr.  Wall. .started 
the  Worcester  Porcelain  Company  in  1751.  1897  Daily 
Neivs  15  Nov.  B/6  Hops.  Worcester.. Trade  in  Worcesters 
keeps  quiet. 

Worcestershire  (wu-stajfaj).  The  name  of 
an  English  county  :  attrib,  in  fVorcesterskire  sauce^ 
which  is  made  in  Worcester  (also  ellipt.  for  this). 

x686  Plot  Staffordsh.  ii.  §  107  Worcestershire  Salts.  1749 
Fielding  Tom.  Jones  x.  iii,  They  found  no  fault  with  my 
Worcestershire  Perry,  which  1  sold  them  for  champagne. 
X870  Lowell  .S'^z/f/y  Wind.  (1886)  22  A  bottle  of  Worcester- 
shire. X889  G.  Allen  F'allingin  Love^  etc.  205  Mulligatawny 
soup,  Worcestershire  sauce,  preserved  ginger,  hot  pickles. 

Woroh,  Worcher,  Worchip :  see  Work, 
Worker,  Worship. 

Word  (wi)jd),  sb.  Forms :  i- word,  1-6  wurd, 
(3  wored,  woerd,  weord,  wuord,  wort),  3-6 
werd,  3  (4-6  .SV.)  wourd,  (4  wrd,  4-6  worde, 
wurde,  Sc,  vord(e,  vourd,  5  worj)  (?)),  4-7 
woord  (6-7  -e),  5-6  Sc.  wird(e.   [OE.  word  str.  n. 

^0¥Th,,OS.word,'M.V\x.wort{T>u.woord),OnG., 
MHG.,  G.  wort,  ON.  or6  (Sw.,  Da.  ord),  Goth. 
waurdx—  OTeut,  *wurdom  :—  pre-Teut.  *wrdhO' ; 
cf.  Lith.  vardas  name,  Lett,  whrds  word,  forename, 
OPruss.  wirds  word,  Olr.  fordat  *  inquiunt  *. 


WOBB. 

Indo-Ear.  tMrrf/i-  is  generally  taken  to  be  a  deriv.  of  vitr; 
wtrf-,  which  appears  in  Gr.  ^tpAu  I  shall  say,  fpinop 
spoker,  L.  vtrium  word,  Skr.  vratam  command,  law,  etcj 
L  Speech,  utterance,  verbal  expression. 
\.  colUct.pl.  Things  said,  or  something  said; 
speech,  talk,  disconrse,  utterance ;  esp.  with  pos- 
sessive, what  the  person  mentioned  says  or  said  ; 
(one's)  form  of  expression  or  language.  Often  in 
such  phrases  as  in  these,  other,  etc.  words,  m  (such- 
and-such)  language  ;  ntany  words,  few  words  (see 
also  J  2,  26) ;  to  give  mords  to,  to  put  into  words, 
to  express  by  means  of  language;  beyond  words. 
Incapable  of  being  expressed  in  language,  un- 
utterable, unspeakable.  .... 

a  ooo  Cyne»-ui.f  JuUiviit  8 1  5if  bas  word  sind  soj).  a  1000 
Cxdmm's  Gen.  2389  Ne  wile  Sarran..  selyfan  wordum 
minum.  <Maoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  27  Ne  mal  no  man  >ese 
word  seggen..5ief  he  hancS  on  his  heorte  onde.  IM.  43 
Vnderstonde  we  on  ure  heorte  his  holie  wordes.  lint.  217 
On  besse  fewe  litele  wored  lotieS  fele  gode  wored,  5if  hie 
weren  wel  ioponed.  c  IJOS  L»v.  3606  pe  aide  king . .  )>as  wuord 
seide.  Ibid.  8835  Nu  beoS  his  word  [<:ia7S  wordes]  gode. 
a  1300  Cursor  ,1/.  890  Til  l>at  worm  ]>!m  dnghtin  spak  Wordes 
bath  o  wrath  and  wrak.  137s  Barbour  Bruce  ix.  752  Sen  thou 
spekis  so  ryaly,  It  U  gret  skill  at  men  chasty  Thi  prowd 
vourdis.  MSO-'SSO  ''^yrr.  Our  I.adye  I.  1.  1 1  These  ar  the 
wordes  of  the  propbete  Dauid.  Ibid.  II.  66  Youre  holy  rewie 
forbydeth  you  all  v.iyne  and  ydel  wordes.  ijaS  1  indale  7i>A« 
vi  63  The  wordes  that  I  speake  viito  you  are  sprete  and  lyfe. 
IS33  Gau  RUht  Vay  (S.T.S.)  s  .'Vne  prayer  is  noth  the  mair 
plesand  to  god  for  causz  we  wsz  mony  vordis  in  it.  iSoJ 
Shaks.  Macb.  IV.  iii.  209  Giue  sorrow  words ;  the  griefe  that 
do's  not  speake,  Whispers  the  o're.fraught  heart,  and  bids  it 
breake.  Ibid.  v.  viii.  6,  I  haue  no  words,  My  voice  is  in  my 
Sword.  1638  Junius  Paint.  A  ncients  89  Seeing  ihey  clears 
such  a  great  point  in  a  few  words.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  x. 
865  Soft  words  to  his  fierce  passion  she  assay'd.  1709,  179S 
words  of  course  [see  Course  sb.  36  a).  1749  Copy  Let.  tr. 
Lady  at  Paris  17  Not  yet,  answered  Mr.  de  Vaudreuil,  at 
which  Words,  the  Prince  darted  a  menacing  Look  at  him. 
1813  Lady  Bubghebsh  Lett.  (1893)  6i  Words  can't  describe 
the  figures  the  women  dress  here.  1817  Shelley  Sonn,, 
Ozymaxdias  9  And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear. 
iSas  Scott  Betrothed  xvii,  Forbear  these  wild  and  danger. 
ous  words  !.. There  may  be  here  those  who  will  pretend  to 
track  mischief  from  light  words.  1847  Helps  Friends  in  C. 
J.  viii.  J24  All  this  is  what  I  have  often  heard  you  say  your- 
self in  other  words.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xx.  When 
he  had  a  duty  to  oerform,  Captain  Dobbin  was  accustomed 
to  go  through  it  without  many  words  or  much  hesitation. 
X850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  v.  i,  I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a  sin  To 
put  in  words  the  grief  I  feel.  1878  Besant  &  Rice  Celia'sArb. 
xvii,  1  have  no  words . .  to  express  the  ver^  great  thanks  which 
I. .owe  you.  1881  Besant  All  Sorts  viii,  At  a  loss  to  give 
indignation  words.  1885  '  H.  Conway  '  Family  Affair  xxvii. 
To  use  his  own  words,  he  was  in  a  cleft  stick.  1893  Temple 
Bar  Dec.  541  She  could  not  put  her  fear  into  words.  1905 
Elis.  Glyn  Viciss.  Evang.  ^ti  Her  tact  is  beyond  words. 

b.  In  various  obsolete  or  casual  uses  (sometimes 
spec,  speech  as  distinguished  from  writing). 

Beozvut/  6i2  Dzer  waes  haele^a  hleahtor,  hlyn  swynsode, 
word  wieron  wynsume.  a  94a  in  Kemble  Cod,  Dipt.  V.  248 
Ic  jESelstan .  .on  Sisum  Rewrite  mid  wordum  afasstnise,  Saat 
ic  wille  [etc],  c  1000  jEleric  Ham.  (Th.)  L  24  pa  com  se 
engel  to  hire  and  hi  segrette  mid  Codes  wordum.  C1205LAY. 
51  FeJ?eren  he  nom  mid  fingren . .  &  J>a  so}>ere  word  sette  to- 
gadere  &  >a  j>re  hoc  >rumde  to  are.  Ibid.66js  Mid  wurden 
and  mid  writen  he  dude  heom  wel  to  witen  pat  [etc.].  « 1300 
Cursor  M.  12226  Fie  for-soth  fra  him  wil  i.  His  wordes  i  mai 
noght  vnderli.  c  1386  Chaucer  Prot.  513  Discreet  he  was  and 
of  greet  reuerence;  He  semed  swich  his  wordes  weren  so  wise. 
a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  18  We  felle  in  wordes  of  prisoners. 
Ibik.  25  The  wiff  aught  tc.lete  the  husbonde  haue  the 
wordes,  and  to  be  maister.  1471  Caxton  Recuyetl  (Sonimer) 
542  Stameryng  in  his  wordes.  c  1489  —  Blanchardyn  vii. 
28  Wythout  moo  wordes  the  knyght  mounted,  .onhorsbake. 
1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xlii.  47  Sayand  till  hir  with  wirdis 
still,  Haif  pety  of  ^our  presonelr.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  I  ["l  hey]  affirmed  their  doynges  to  be  good,  bothe  in 
wordes  and  writyng.  1563  Foxe  A.ffM.  1225/1  We  had 
more  woordes  of  thys  matter.  i6oz  Shaks.  Ham.  i.  iii.  134, 
1  would  not.  .Haue  you..giue  words  or  talke  with  the  Lord 
Hamlet.  1S77-8  in  Jrnl.  Friends  Hist.Soc.  XIX.  61  Shee 
..was  much  runn  into  words.  1697  Dryden  ^neis yl. 
733  They.. in  Words  and  Tears  had  spent  The  little  time 
of  stay. 

O.  Spec.  The  text  of  a  song  or  other  vocal  com- 
position, as  distinguished  from  the  music  ;  also,  the 
text  of  an  actor's  part.       In  first  quot.  also  sing. 

I45t>-1530  Myrr.  Our  Ladye  I.  xxi.  56  Whyle  there  ys 
thre  thynges  in  goddes  seruyce.-The  sentence,  the  worde, 
and  the  songe,  the  notes  and  songe  serue  to  the  wordes,  and 
the  wordes  serue  to  the  inwarde  sentence.  1605  Shaks. 
Macb.  I.  ill  88  To  th'  selfe-same  tune  and  words.  1611  — 
Cymb.  IV.  iL  238.     1761  Victor  Theatres  Lond.  ^  Dublin  II. 

Ll"he  Rehearsals . .  begin  to  be  of  Use  to  the  Actor  :  When 
:  is  quite  perfect  in  the  Words  and  Cues.  1774  [see  Set 
r.  73).  1847  Tennyson  Princess  vii.  270  Till  at  the  last  she 
set  herself  to  man.  Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words. 
1890  Babihg-Gould  Old  Country  Life  279  A  marvellous 
store  of  old  words  and  tunes  in  her  head. 

2.  sing.  Something  said  (=  sense  l)  ;  a  speech 
or  utterance ;  esp.  de6ned  by  a  possessive  or  demon- 
strative,  arch. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  iv.  4  Ne  leofaS  se  man  be  hlafe 
anum  ac  be  selcon  worde  pe  of  godes  mu3e  geeS.  a  1175 
Cott.  Horn.  23s  He  cwe3  a  wunder  word  to  par  sawie  hi  pa 
witie  ysatam.  c  zaoo  Ormin  Ded.  45  Min  word  ..  Ma33 
faellpenn  pa  patt  redenn  itt  to  sen  &  tunnderrstanndenn. 
Ibid.  282  Swa  wass  filledd  opennlij  patt  word  tatt  asr  wass 
cwiddedd.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1600  pis  word  out  of  his  hert 
sprang. .'  Me  reus  pat  euer  made  1  man.'  1375  Barbour 
Bruce  x^.  145  With  that  vordea-ssemblit  thai,  c  lafio  Anturs 
of  Arth.  xvi.  Ways  me  for  thi  wirde  !  c  1470  Henry  Wat- 
tact  VI.  538  Wallace  was  blyth  fra  he  bad  hard  thair  wourd. 
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»Soo-»o  Dunbar  Poims  xxxvii.  15  The  wird  of  Jesew  is 
fulfillit  rycht,  Surrexit  sicut  dixit.  1534  Fewterer  Myrrour 
Christes  Passion  124  A  contemplation  of  this  seconde  worde 
spoken  by  Christe  vpon  the  crosse.  Ibid.,  1  his  moste  com- 
fortable worde  of  our  most  swete  sauyour  lesu  spoken  vnto 
the  thefe.  1563  Foxe  A.  f,  M.  1258/1  At  this  worde  which 
he  coupled  with  an  othe,  came  I  in.  1781  CowpER  Lon- 
Ziersat.\i3  He  bless'd  the  bread,  but  vanish  d  at  the  word. 
x8oi  ScoTT  £ve  St.  John  xxviii,  Yet  hear  but  my  word. 
1831  James  Philip  Aug.  xxviii.  We  have  striven,  .to  draw 
some  word  from  her;  but  she.. sobs,  and  answers  nothing. 
1867  Morris  Jason  1.217  So  at  this  word  the  king  along  the 
shore  Built  many  a  tower.  1871  B.  Taylor  Faust  (1875)  I. 
iv.  69  The  word,  alas  I  dies  even  in  the  pen. 

b.  with  negative  expressed  or  implied,  or  with 
every :  Any  or  the  least  utterance,  statement,or  frag- 
ment of  speech  ;  anytliing  at  all  (said  or  written). 

aiooo  Riddles  xix.  i  Ic.ne  mscs  word  sprecan.  <;  1200 
Obmin  Ded.  70  patt  upponn  all  piss  hoc  ne  be  Nan  word 
Vsn  Cristess  lare.  a  1300  K.  Horn  260  (Harl.)  pah  hue  ne 
dorste  at  bord  Mid  him  speke  ner  a  word  \v.r.  no  worde]. 
c  1470  Got.  4-  Cnw.  1166  Thair  wes  na  word  mmiand,  Sa  war 
thai  all  stil.  a  1508  Dunbar  Tna  Mariit  Wemen  157, 1  sail 
say  furth  the  south,  dissymyland  no  word.  1581  J.  Hamil- 
ton Cath.  TraictiseVnh,  He  sal  not  haif  ane  vourd  to 
ansueir.  1611  Bible  2  Sam.  xix.  10  Why  speake  ye  not  a 
word  of  bringing  the  king  backe?  x6«7  Earl  Orrery  St. 
Lett.  (1742)  305  He.. got  an  order.. without  so  much  as  tell- 
ing me  one  word  of  it.  1676  Earl  Essex  in  Essex  Papers 
(Camden)  II.  83,  I  was  above  four  months  before  I  could 
gett  one  word  of  answer  from  him.  1720  De  Foe  Capt. 
Singleton  xi.  (1840)  198  They  never  heard  a  word  of  English. 
1753-4  Richardson  Grandison  I.  xlviii.  342  You  undo  me,  if 
one  word  of  this  matter  escape  you.  1758  Mrs.  Lennox 
Henrietta  11.  ii.  (1761)  I.  105  That. .her  every  word  and 
action  [might]  be  under  his  direction.  1797  Jane  Austen 
Sense  4-  Seiisib.  xxx,  I  would  not  mention  a  word  about  it  to 
her.  185s  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xi.  III.  10  No  word  indi- 
cating that  he  took  blame  to  himself.  1863  W.  C.  Baldwin 
A/r.  Hunting  vii.  294  It  is  now  eighteen  months  since  I 
heard  a  word . .  from  my  friends.  1879  McCarthy  Dmna  Q. 
I.  iii.  Before  she  had  time  to  put  in  a  word.  l88a  Besant  /I // 
Sorts  xxi.  Her  ladyship  held  out  her  hands,  without  a  word. 
C.  A  word:  a  (short  or  slight)  utterance  or 
statement;  a  brief  speech  or  conversation;  simi- 
larly a  word  or  two,  f  a  couple  of  words. 

C148S  Digby  Myst.  (1896)  III.  1423  Master  of  pe  shepe,  a 
word  with  pe.  1526  Pilgr.Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  142  Than 
yf  we  be  touched  with  a  sharpe  worde,  we  shal  yelde  a . . 

fentyll  answere.  1581  T.  WlLCOX  Glass  Gamesters  vi.  c  v  b, 
lowe  a  worde  or  two,  out  of  the  fathers, ..  for  the  ouerthrow- 
yng  of  Dise  and  Cardes.  1589  Puttenham  Engl.  Poesie_  iii. 
XXV.  (Arb.)  307  So  occupied . .  in  the  Princes  affaires,  as  it  is 
a  great  matter  to  haue  a  couple  of  wordes  with  them.  l6i  1 
Bible  Isa.  1.  4.  To  speake  a  worde  in  season  [Geneva  a  worde 
in  time]  to  him  that  is  wearie.  1639  [see  Wise  a.  6  c].  1726 
Swift  Gulliver  II.  iii,  I  entreated  to  be  heard  a  Word  or  two. 
1810  Crabbe  Borough  xxii.  5  Peter,  .had  of  all  a  civil  word 
and  wish.  1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Visit  to  Newgate,  Some 
ordinary  word  of  recognition  passed  between  her  and  her 
mother.  1837  —  Pickw.  xxxiv.  And  now,  gentlemen,  but  one 
word  more.  184a  Tennyson  Dora  1,1 1  f  you  speak  with  him . . 
Or  change  a  word  with  her.  1855  Browning  Men  <5-  IVomen, 
(title)  One  Word  More.  1893  Max  Pemberton  Iron  Pirate 
iii,  1  leave  in  ten  minutes  and  write  you  here  my  last  word. 

d.  Spec.  Something  said  on  behalf  of  another ; 
esp.  in  such  phrases  as  to  speak  a  {good)  word  fort 
see  also  23.     fin  quot.  1625,//.  votes. 

1540,  etc.  [see  23I.  1617  MoRYSON  liin.  i.  197  A  Gentle- 
man, .understood  that  I  had  been  robbed  in  France,  where- 
upon hee  gave  his  word  for  me  unto  the  Maior.  1625  in 
loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  472  Whoesoever.. 
shall  labour  or  practise  to  gaine  woordes  for  to  make  a 
Mayor,  Sheriffe,  or  any  other  officer.  1831  Carlyle  Misc. 
Ess.,  Early  Ger.  Lit.  (1872)  III.  196  The  venerable  man 
deserves  a  word  from  us.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I. 
301  Any  dissolute  courtier  for  whom  one  of  the  king's  mis- 
tresses would  speak  a  word. 

e.  spec.   A  watchword  or  password. 

To  give  themord:  (a)  to  utter  the  password  in  answer  to 
a  sentinel's  challenge ;  {b)  to  inform  officers  or  men  of  the 
password  to  be  used, 
[c  1400- :  see  Watchword.] 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  Ixvii.  230  When  he  sawe  his 
tyme,  he  cryed  his  worde  &  token.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  iv. 
vi.  93  Lear.  Giue  the  word.  Edg.  Sweet  Mariorum.  Lear. 
Passe.  1667  Duck.  Newc.  Life  Dk.  N.  (1886)  11.  92  He 
offered  my  Lord  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  desired  him  to 
give  the  word  that  night.  1847  Marry  at  C/"V(/r.  Nevi  Forest 
V,  He  gave  the  word,  and  the  gate  was  opened.  1849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  608  The  word  by  which  the  in- 
surgents were  to  recognise  one  another  in  the  darkness  was 
Soho.  1855  Ibid.  xvi.  III.  679  The  first  morning  on  which 
Marlborough  had  the  command,  he  gave  the  word  '  Wirtem- 
berg."  1868  Queen's  Reg.  <?•  Orders  Army  T  42  The  Governor 
..will  give  the  Word  or  parole  in  all  places  within  his 
government. 
•p3.  abstr.  or  colled,  sing,  (without  a  or  pi.) 
Speech,  speaking:  often  as  distinguished  from 
writing,  esp.  in  phr.  by  word,  now  by  word  of 
mouth  (see  19)  ;  also,  the  faculty  of  speech  ;  occas. 
language,  tongue.    Obs.  exc.  as  in  19. 

a  looo  Gloria  Pairi  56  pu .  .him . .  sealdest  word  and  sewitt. 
c  I20O  Ormin  3043  patt  Godess  enngell  se33de  pjer  Till  Josaej) 
puss  wipp  worde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  24074  Es  na  tung  mai 
speke  wit  word,  Ne  writer  write  wit  piens  ord.  1390  Gower 
Conf.  I.  206  Couste  in  Saxoun  is  to  sein  Constance  upon  the 
word  Romein.  Ibid.  III.  135  Above  alle  erthli  creatures 
The  hihe  makere  of  natures  'I'he  word  to  man  hath  yove 
alone,  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (prose)  44  Sho  sal  be  repreuid 
foure  sipe  with  worde.  c  1475  RaufCoHiear  100  The  Carll 
was  wantoun  of  word.  1491  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  (1839)  185/2 
Duncane  laid  in  wedset  a  land  and  tenement  in  Linlitbqw 
to  Thomas  Gudelad  be  word  and  but  charter  or  posses- 
sioune.  a  1553  Udall  Royster  D.  II.  iii.  (Arb.)  36  No  man 
for  despite,  ^y  worde  or  by  write  His  felowe  to  twite.     1580 


WORD. 

Hay  in  Cath.  Tractates  (S.T.S.)  39  The  traditions  quhilk 
ye  have  learned  ather  be  wourd,  or  be  our  epistle.  j6a8 
A.  Leighton  Appeal  to  Parlt.  74  The  Anti-episcopail 
government,  .which  byword  and  writ  he  had  maintained. 
1728  P.  Walker  Life  Peden  To  Rdr.  (1827)  p.  xiii.  It  is. . 
maliciously  spread,  both  by  Word  and  Writ. 

4.  sing,  and  //.  Speech,  verbal  expression,  in 
contrast  with  action  or  thought. 

Becnuulf  289  ^escad  witan  worda  and  worca.  971  Blickl. 
Horn.  35  We.  .agyltap..purh  gepoht,  &  purh  word,  &  purh 
weorc,  &  purh  willan.  c  1175  t2th  Cent.  Horn.  118  Mid 
worde,  mid  dseda,  &  mid  alle  heortae.  c  laoo  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  65  3if  man  haueS  wi3  us  agilt,  woerdes  o3er  wurkes. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  15263  For  pat  i  sai  yow  here  wit  word, 
]^ar  sal  yee  find  in  dede.  1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1725)  94 
Ouper  in  word  or  dede  has  pou  greued  him.  1390  Cower 
Conf.  I.  7  The  word  was  lich  to  the  conceite  Withoute  senv 
blant  of  deceite.  c  1400  in  26  Pol.  Poems  xiii.  127  Wip  word 
of  wynd,  mad  neuere  werre  ende._  1471  Caxton  Recuyell 
(Sommer)  19  He  was  iust  &  trewe  in  dede  &  in  word.  1500- 
20  Dunbar  Poems  ix.  6  Bailh  in  werk,  in  word,  and  eik 
intent,  c  1560  A.  Scott  Poems  (S.T.S.)  i.  109  Wordis  w'out 
werkis  availjcis  nocht  a  cute.  1601  B.  Jonson  Poetaster 
ill.  V,  Great  Caesars  warres  cannot  be  fought  with  worde. 
i6oa  Shaks.  Ham.  III.  iii.  97,  98  My  words  flye  vp,  my 
thoughts  remain  below.  Words  without  thoughts,  neuer  to 
Heauen  go.  1605  —  Macb.  11.  i.  61  Words,  to  the  heat  of 
deedes,  too  cold  breath  giues.  1605  Bodley  Let.  to  James 
J  May,  Wordes  are  women,  and  deedes  are  men.  1667 
Sprat  Hist.  Rcyal-Soc.  434  A  Society  that  prefers  Works 
before  Words.  1671  Milton  P.R.  hi.  9  Thy  actions  to  thy 
words  accord.  1800 "Coleridge  Piccol.  1.  iii.  61  Men's  words 
are  ever  bolder  than  their  deeds.  186a  [see  Deed  sb.  s  b]. 
1875  [see  Deed  sb.  1]. 

5.  pi.  orig.  in  various  phr.  denoting  verbal  con- 
tention or  altercation,  e.  g.  +  to  be  or  fall  at  words 
{into  words),  -^to  have  some  or  many  words,  f  {some) 
words  are  between  . .  .,  etc.,  now  chiefly  to  have 
words  {with) ;  hence  simply  words  —  contentious 
or  violent  tallc  between  persons,  altercation ;  also 
with  epithet,  as  hard,  high,  sharp. 

f  occas.  Defamatory  or  libellous  statement. 

1462  Fasten  Lett.  II.  105  Your  brother  and  Debenham 
were  at  words.  C1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aytnon  iii.  88 
Whan  we  piayd  togyder,  we  hade  some  wordes.  1526 
Hundred  Mery  Talys  (18B7)  8  The  other  agayn  said  he 
shuld  not,  &  he  agayn  said  he  wold  bryng  them  ouer  spyte  of 
his  teth  &  so  fell  at  wordys.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  Ixv. 
222  Whan  I  se  that  wordes  [be]  betwen  you,  I  shall  Issu  out. 
1565  Cooper  Thesaurus  s.v.  Altercor,  Cum  patre  altercasii 
dudum,  thou  wast  at  words.  1590  Tarlton  s  News  Purgat. 
(1844)  82  Whereupon  they  grewe  to  woords,  and  from  woords 
to  blowes.  1591  Shaks.  1  Hen.  VI,  11.  v.  46  In  argument 
vpon  a  Case,  Some  words  there  grew  'twixt  Somerset  and 
me.  1663  Butler  Hud.  I.  i.  3  When  hard  Words,  Jealousies, 
and  Fears  Set  Folks  together  by  the  Ears.  1684  Luttrell 
Brief  Rel.{,iZ'ii)  I.  307  His  royall  highnesse  has  brought 
his  action  of  scandalum  magnatum  against  Dr.  "ruus  Oates 
for  words.  1753-4  Richardson  Grandison  II.  xii.  86  High 
v/ords  passed  between  them.  They  parted  in  passion.  18x5 
Sixteen  f;  Sixty  II.  iii,  Propriety  and  myself  have  been  at 
high  words  on  your  account.  1842  Tennyson  Dora  16  He 
and  I  Had  once  hard  words,  and  parted.  1848  Dickens 
Dombey  xxxi,  Words  have  arisen  between  the  housemaid 
and  Mr.  Towlinson.  i86a  Mrs.  Caelyle  Lett.  III.  103  We 
had  got  into  words  about  an  invitation.  1913  M.  Roberts 
Salt  of  the  Sea  vii  182  My  old  man  said  he  was  a  blood- 
sucker, and  that  led  to  words. 

6.  Report,  tidings,  news,  information.  (Always 
in  sing,  without  article,  in  such  phrases  as  to  bring, 
send,  write  word  ;  to  have  word ;  word  came,  etc.) 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  173  Sona  swa  paet  word  becom  to  Nerone. 
awzz  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1046  pam  cynge  com  word  pffit 
upnfriSscipa laejen  be  westan'and  hersodon.  c  laos  Lay.  3732 
And  Cordoille  com  pat  wourd  pat  heo  was  iworSen  widcwe. 
ei20S  [see  Send  v}  6  b].  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  826  He  sende 
pe  .juene  is  do3ter  word  wuch  ieaunters  were,  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  11454  Word  cum  til  herod  pe  kyng  pat  par  was  suilk 
kynges  cummun.  £1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  119  He 
schall  hafe  worde  within  a  day  and  a  nyght.  1415  Sir  T. 
G^^-i'm  43rd Rep.  Dep.  Kpr.  Rec.  583  He  sende  me  no  more 
worde  of  yat  mater  till  cam  to  Yorke.  c  1440  A  Iphabet  of 
Tales  102  Hur  husband,  .hard  no  tithandis  nor  wurd  of  his 
wyfe  nor  of  his  childer.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  Ixv.  221 
My  brother  Huon. .is  now..in  the  abbay  of  seint  Mauryse, 
the  abbot  there  hath  sent  me  worde  therof.  1598  Shaks. 
Merry  W.  III.  v.  48, 1  must  carry  her  word  quickely.  1606  — 
Ant.  f;  CI.  II.  V.  1 18  Bid  you  Alexas  Bring  me  word,  how  tall 
she  is.  l66a  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacrie  I.  iv.  §  11  Alexander 
..writ  word  to  his  Mother  he  had  found  out  the  head  of 
Nilus  in  the  East  Indies.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  284  p  5 
Send  me  Word,  .whether  he  has  so  great  an  Estate.  1848 
Dickens  Dombey  xlvi,  We  had  word  this  morning. .that 
Mr.  Dombey  was  doing  well.  1850  Thackeray  Pendennis 
Ixx^  A  servant  brought  word  that  Major  Pendennis  had 
returned.  1853  Lytton  My  Novel  IV.  xxiii.  The  Parson 
writes  word  that  the  lad  will  come  to.day. 

b.  Commonreportorstatement, rumour.  (Usually 
with  the,  this,  etc.)     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxviii.  15  pis  wurd  waes  gewidmair- 
sod  mid  iudeum.  c  1205  Lay.  160  pa  com  pat  word  to  him, 
pat  was  widene  cu3,  pat  pe  king  Latin  Jef  Lauine  his  douter 
Eneam  to  are  brude.  <il300  A".  Horn  1017  (Camb.)  pe  word 
bigan  to  springe  Of  Rymenhilde  weddinge.  137S  Barbour 
Bruce  II.  78  Our  all  the  land  the  word  gan  spryng.  That  the 
Bruce  the  Cumyn  had  slayn.  a  1578  [see  Spring  v.'  2].  1718 
Ramsay  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  III.  38  Word  gae'd  she  was  nae 
canny.  1819  Shelley  Cenci  I.  iii.  6  An  evil  word  is  gone 
abroad  of  me.  1819  Scott  Noble  Moringer  xxi.  Her  husband 
died  in  distant  land,  such  is  the  constant  word. 

f  e.  Common  report  in  praise  or  celebration  of  a 
person  or  his  actions  ;  fame,  renown,  high  repute. 

c  1000  jEufric  Saints'  Lives  vii.  388  pa  asprang  his  word 
wide  seond  land,  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  127  Do  sprong 
lie  word  of  his  holi  lifiode  wide  into  pe  londe.  c  1105  Lay. 
6302  Of  hire  wlsdorae  sprong  pat  word  wide,    a  122c  A::cr. 
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R,  88  Wo  is  me  i>et  be,  o3er  heo,  habbeS  swuch  word  ikeihu 
13..  Caw.  ^  Gr*  Knt,  1521  Your  worde  &  your  worchip 
walkez  ay  quere.  c  1400  Deslr,  Troy  295  '1  he  worde  of  his 
werkes  thurghe  J»e  worlde  sprange.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace 
III.  352  The  worde  of  him  walkit  baith  fer  and  ner. 

d.  Reputation,   character  {of  being   or   having 
what  is  stated).    Sc. 

■Tsa  Ramsay  Three  Bonnets  i.  89  Rosie  had  word  o'  meikle 
siller,  Whilk  brought  a  hantle  o'  Wooers  till  her.  1825 
Jamieson  s.y.,  *  She  gets  the  word  o'  being  a  licht-headit 
queyn  ',  i.e.  it  is  generally  said  of  her, 

7.  A  command,  order,  bidding;  a  request.  (See 
also  17.)     Usually  qualified  by  possessive  or  the. 

To  say  the  -word :  to  give  the  order,  say  *  go  *  or  the  like. 
In  phr.  to  senJ  ivord  sometimes  combining  senses  6  and  7. 

873-89  K  yEl/red's  1^111,  pa  word  ^eiarstan  >e  on  mines 
fader  yrfewrite  standa3.  a^oo  Cvnewulf  Cr/st  16^0  Hy 
braecon  cyninges  word,  r  1220  Bestiary  51  Silden  he  us 
wille,  If  we  heren  to  his  word.  <^Z2So  Gen.  ^  E.r.  736 
God  seide  wurd  to  abram :  '  Abram,  5u  fare  ut  of  lond 
and  kin.*  c  1273  Passion  our  Lord  363  in  O.  E.  Misc.  47 
Alle  bat  beo)?  in  so|?e  i-here|>  myne  word,  a  1300  Cursor 
M,  18053  Quen  i  word  herd  J>at  he  badd  I  quok  for  him. 
T^  Bk.  St.  Albans  e  vb,  The  first  worde  lothehoundisthat 
the  hunt  shall  owt  pit.  1496  in  Ellis  Orig^.  Lett,  Ser.  1. 1.  29 
Please  your  Graice  to  send  me  wourd  quhat  serves.. I  sail 
do.  1526  TiNDALs  Luke  v.  5  Yet  nowe  at  thy  worde  1  wil 
loose  forthe  the  net.  a  15^  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  K/,  164 
His  worde  only  ruled,  &  his  voyce  was  only  hearde.  1560 
GoocE  tr.  Palingenius'  Zodiac  m.  (1561)  E  viij,  If  thou 
sayst  the  woord,  we  goe.  15^  Shaks.  Hen.  K,  iv.  vi.  38 
Then  euery  souldiiur  kill  his  Prisoners,  Giue  the  word 
through.  1601  —  Jul.  C.  I.  ii.  104  Vpon  the  word,  Accoutred 
as  I  was,  I  plunged  in.  1631  Hbvwood  ist  Pt.  Fair  Maid 
West  IV.  i.  44  Shall  I  strike  that  Captaine  ?  say  the  word, 
lie  have  him  by  the  eares.  £667  Milton  P.  L.  m.  708  When 
at  his  Word  the  formless  Mass..  came  to  a  heap;  Confusion 
heard  his  voice,  and  wilde  uproar  Stood  rul'd.  1753-4 
Richardson  GrafuHson  I.  xxxvii.  270,  I  rang. .to  beg  my 
cousins'  company.  They  wanted  but  the  word  :  In  they 
cam-?.  1803  WoROSW.  Sonn.  Pass  Killicranky  12  O  for  a 
single  hour  of  ihat  Dundee,  Who  on  that  day  the  word  of 
onset  gave  !  1806  [see  Speak  v.  21].  184a  Tennvson  Dora 
25  In  my  time  a  father's  word  was  law.  1856  Dick  ens  C//rrj/- 
mas  Stories  (1374)  50,  I  gave  Rames  the  word  to  lower  the 
Longboat  and  the  Surf-boat. 

b.  Ten  W^ords  :  the  Tea  Commandments,  the 
Decalogue.    Obs.  or  arch. 

138a  Wyclif  Deut.  iv.  13  The  ten  wordis,  that  he  wroot  in 
theiwostonen  tablis.  1650  Trapp  Comm.Exod.xx.  17  These 
ten  words  written  by  God  himself.  1884  S.  Cox  Miracles  i3 
The  fundamental  moralities  of  the  '  Ten  Words'. 

8.  A  promise,  undertaking.  Almost  always  with 
possessive,  as  in  to  give  {pasSj  pledge)  ones  word, 
to  keep  {hold  arch.)  otus  word,  to  break  one's  word ; 
to  be  as  good  as  one's  word,  to  keep  one*s  promise 
(so  to  be  worse  than  an^'s  word,  to  break  one's 
promise)  ;  a  man  of  (f  master  of  etc.)  his  wordy 
one  who  keeps  his  promises  ;  also  07i  (t««,  under) 
the  word  of  {a  prince  ^  etc.).    See  also  15,  i8,  28  b. 

See  also  Bond  sb}  8,  Break  v.  15  c,  Pledge  v,  3  b,  Pught 
».'  2,  etc 

[971  Btickl.  Horn.  243  Hwaer  syndon  t>ine  word,  Drihten. . . 
*  jif  2e  me  s«byra3  and  je  me  beo3  fyljende,  ne  an  loc  of 
eowrum  heafde  forwyrS?  a  11B2  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  loii 
(Laud  MS.)  Man.  .freondscipe  jefarstnode  mid  worde  &  mid 
w«Jde.]  1390  GowER  Con/.  1.  67  It  sit  wel  every  wiht  To 
kepe  his  word  in  trowthe  uprybt.  1474  Caxton  Ckesie  11.  i. 
(1883)  22  That  the  symple  parole  or  worde  of  a  prynce  ought 
to  be  more  stable  than  the  oth  of  a  marchaunt.  1496  Rolls 
of  Parlt.  VI.  5i3/2_The  said  Kyng. .bound  hym  by  his 
writyng, ..and  also  in  the  worde  of  a  Kyng  promysed  to 
kepe  the  same.  1526  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scot.  I.  527/2  Our 
soverane  lord  promittis  fathfullye  and  on  the  word  of  ane 
kyng,  that  [etc.].  154a  Udall  Erasm.  Apofh.  304  Neither 
proued  Marcus  TuUius  a  false  manne  of  his  woorde.  a  1548 
Hall  CArow.,  Hen.  K/,98b,  My  Lorde  of  Winchester,  .hath 
subscribed.. vnder  the  worde  of  priestehod,  to  stande  at  the 
adui'ie  . .  of  the  persones  abouesaied.  1555  Instit.  Gentl. 
E  iij  b,  The  seconde..poynte  in  a  Gentleman,  .is  promes 
kepyng,  as  to  bee  Mayster  to  hys  woorde.  1580  T.  Forrest 
Perf.  Looking  Gt.  56,  Haue ..  greater  care  in  geuing  thy 
worde,  then  in  lending  thy  mone^.  1584  Lodge  A /arum 
(Shaks.  Soc.)  60  Promising  . .  (so  his  crcditour  woulde  be  his 
wordes  master)  to  doo  his  indeavour  to  perfourme  his  will. 
1590  Shaks.  Mids.  AT  i.  i.  22a  Keepe  word  Lysander.  liid. 
III.  ii.  266-8,  Lys.  I  will  keepe  my  word  with  thee.  Dem.  I 
would  I  had  your  bond:.. lie  not  trust  your  word.  1593 
Nashb  Chrisfs  T.  To  Rdr.  •4  b,  The  deuill  &  he  be  no  men 
of  their  words.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  v.  v.  258  To  Master 
Broome,  you  yet  shall  hold  your  word.  i6ox  —  TweL  H. 
III.  iv.  357  For  that  I  promts  d  you  lie  be  as  good  as  my 
word.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Occas.  Medit.  (ed.  3)  256  An  honest 
mafis  word  must  be  his  maister.  1671  Wycherley  Love  in 
Wood  V.  V,  Will  you  be  worse  then  your  word  ?  1744  M. 
Bishop  Life  130  They. .did  not  fly  from  their  Words  but 
stood  firmly  to  what  they  first  proposed  1813  Scott  Trierm, 
iiL  xxii,  I  swore  upon  the  rood,  Neither  to  stop,  nor  turn, 
nor  rest,. .  In  life  or  death  I  hold  my  word  I  1849  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  V.  I.  535  Having  solemnly  pledged  his  word., 
not  to  attempt  anything  against  the  government.  i86x 
Keade  Cloister  ^  H.  Iv,  Give  me  your  words  to  show  her 
no  countenance.  1886  Rider  Haggard  Jess  iii.  No  English 
government  goes  back  on  its  word, 

9.  With  possessive  :  Assertion,  affirmation,  de- 
claration, assurance ;  esp.  as  involving  the  yeracity 
or  good  faith  of  the  person  who  makes  it.  See  also 
15.  18,  38  b. 

i6o«  Shaks.  Twel.  JVl  i.  v.  87  Sir  Toby  will  be  sworn  that 
I  am  no  Fox,  but  he  wil  not  passe  his  word  for  two  pence 
that  you  are  no  Foole.  1610  —  Temp.  11.  1.  86  His  word  is 
more  then  the  miraculous  Harpc.  1730  Lett,  to  Sir  W. 
Strickland  rel.  to  Coal  Trade  30  The  Buyer .  -  must  take  his 
Goods  unseen  on  the  Seller's  Word.  1736  Ainsworth  F.ngl. 
Lat.  Dict.^  To  call  back  one's  word,  recanto,  retractOf 
denego.     1744  M.  Bishop  Li/e  211,  1  just  saved  my  Word. 
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1850  Thackeray  Pendenms  xi,  I  give  you  my  word  that  my 
brother  did  not  leave  a  shilling  to  his  son.  1859  H.  Kings- 
lev  G.  Hamlyn  vi,  What  surety  had  he  that  Lee  would  leave 
him  in  peace..  ?  none  but  his  word— the  word  of  a  villain 
like  that.  1869  Spurgeon  Treas.  David  Ps,  vii.  3-6  If  we 
cannot  be  believed  on  our  word,  we  are  surely  not  to  be 
trusted  on  our  oath, 

10.  a.  An  utterance  or  declaration  in  the  form  of 
a  phrase  or  sentence,   arch.     (Cf.  25.) 

ciooo  iELFBic  Horn.  (Th.)  II.  236  Deet  word  belimp'S 
synderlice  to  Gode  anum,  Ic  eom.  1593  Shaks.  Rich,  11^  i. 
lii.  152  The  hopelesse  word,  of  Neuer  to  returne,  Breath 
I  against  thee,  1780C0WPER  Boadicea  13  Rome  shall  perish 
— write  that  word  In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt.  1903  J, 
Keatinge  Priest  iii.  46  We  should  put  down  thethree  words 
*  Peace ', '  Perseverance  ',- '  A  worthy  Communion  to-day.' 

b.  A  pithy  or  sententious  utterance ;  a  saying ; 
a  maxim;  a  proverb.  Now  rare  or  merged  in  a, 
exc.  in  Byword  i,  NaywordI  2  {dial.).,  household 
word  (see  Household  8) ;  f  in  first  quot.,  a  *  dark ' 
saying,  riddle. 

^  '375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iii.  {Andreas')  1079  Gywe  [=  if]  be 
cane  vndo  J)at  worde.  a  1400  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton 
MS,  49  Ife  t^ou  will  be  lufely,  resayfe  these  thre  wordes 
with-owtten  forgetynge.  1599-1888  [see  Household  8]. 
i6^S  Bp.  Hall  Hern,  Discontents  130  It  is  a  true  word  of 
Saint  Augustine,  that  every  soul  is  either  Christs  Spouse,  or 
the  Devils  Harlot.  1833  De  Quincey  Revol.  Greece  Wks. 
(ed,  Masson)  VII.  317  It  seemed  likely.. that.. Shakspere's 
deep  word  would  be  realized,  and  '  darkness  be  the  burier  of 
the_  dead '.  _  1853  Trench  Prov.  26  That  well-known  word 
which  forbids  the  too  accurate  scanning  of  a  present,  *  One 
must  not  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth  *. 

to.  A  significant  phrase  or  short  sentence  in- 
scribed upon  something ;  =  Mot  1 1,  Motto  I.  Obs. 

1431  E,  E.  Wills  (1882}  88  My  creste,  myn  armes,.  .and  my 
word  '  mercy  and  ioie  '.  a  1500  Assemb.  Ladies  87  On  her 
purfyl  her  woTd..Bien  ei  loyalmeni.  is6a  Legh  Armorie 
(1568)  42  b,  The  armes  of  cuerye  gentleman,  .with  the  sup- 
porters helnie,  wreathe,  and  creast,  with  mantelles,  and  the 
woorde.  1589  PasquiVs  Ret.  D  iij,  The  Painter. .hath 
drawne  him  his  word  with  a  Text-pen.  Zelus  domus  tuse 
comedit  me.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  \\,  iv.  38  And  round  about 
the  wreath  this  word  was  writ,  Burnt  I  do  bume.  c  1630 
Risdon  Surv.  Devon  §  144  (1810)  159  His  word  was  q%Ud  non, 
11.  Religious  and  theological  nses  (in  sing.,  mostly 
with  possessive  or  def.  article)  ;  often  in  full,  the 
word  of  God  {God*  s  word),  the  word  of  the  Lord,  etc. 

a.  A  divine  communication,  command,  or  pro- 
clamation, as  one  made  to  or  through  a  prophet  or 
inspired  person;  esp.  the  message  of  the  gospel 
(also  the  word  of  Christ,  of  grace,  of  life,  etc.). 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  141  On  Jja  ilcan  stowe  on  )>aere  |>e  we 
waron  gesamnode  ^mx  we  jeherdan  Codes  word,  cxooo- 
Ags.  Gos^.  Matt,  xiii.  19  JE\c  J>2era  ^  godes  wurd  jehyrS. 
—  Mark  iv.  14.  cxi'j^  Lamb.  Horn.  81  pis  monne  me  mel 
scrmonen  mid  godes  worde,  for  hwat  he  seal  his  sunne  uor* 
sakcn.  <xi3oo  Cursor  M,  19214  Vte  o  \>zS.x  hali  hertes  hord 
Spedli  J>ai  speld  godds  word.  ax34o  Hampolb  Psalter 
cxviii[ij.  17a  My  tunge  sail  shew  forth  \>\  worde.  J38« 
WvcLiF  a  Setm,  vii.  4  And  loo  I  the  word  of  the  Lord  to 
Nathan,  seiynge,  Go,  and  spek  to  my  seri»aunt  Dauid,  Thes 
thingis  seith  the  Lord.  —  Col.  iii.  16  The  word  of  Crist 
dwelle  in  50U  plenteuously.  1450-1530  Myrr,  our  Ladye  lu 
145  As  my  sowlle  suffereth  pacyently  wronges.  .in  obedyence 
of  his  worde.  So  I  hope  to  be  rewarded  after  the  trouthe  of 
his  worde.  I5a6  TinGM-^Mark  iv.  17  As  sone  as  eny  trouble 
or  persecucion  ariseth  for  the  wordes  sake,  anon  they  fall. 
1S«6  —  Acts  iv.  31  They  spake  the  worde  of  god  boldely. 
Ibid.  XX.  32, 1  commende  you  to  god  and  to  the  worde  of  his 
grace,  xs&f  Martiall  Treat.  Crosse  83  The  lawes  of  the 
church  (which  lawes  are  the  worde  off  god).  x6ox  Bp.  W, 
Barlow  Defence  18 1  The  ministerie  of  the  word  is  a  coadiutor 
with  the  Spiriie.  1648  T.  Shepabd  Clear  Sunshine  ofGosp, 
12  'Ibis  olcf  man  hath  much  affection  stirred  up  by  the  Word. 
X758  Weslev  Hymn,  '  .SV*  how  f^eat  a  Jlame  aspires '  iii. 
Sons  of  God,  your  Saviour  praise  I  ..  He  hath  given  the 
word  of  grace.  1859  Geo.  Eliot  Adam  Bede  xlix,  Where 
I  used  to  be  blessed  in  carrying  the  word  of  life  to  the  sinful 
and  desolate.  1911  Act  it  ^  22  Geo.  K,  c.  29  Sched.  vii,  To 
..promote  union  with  other  Churches  in  which  it  finds  the 
Word  to  be  purely  preached.  i9«7  Abp,  Davidson  Addr. 
Convoc.  29  Mar.  in  Church  Times  x  Apr.  392/1  Right 
Reverend  and  Reverend  Brothers  in  the  Sacred  Ministry 
of  Word  and  Sacrament. 

b.  The  Bible,  Scripture,  or  some  part  or  passage 
of  it,  as  embodying  a  divine  communication. 

*5S3  Prodam.  18  Aug.  i  Some  euell  disposed  persons, 
whicne  take  vpon  them.. to  interprete  the  worde  of  God, 
after  theyr  owne  brajTie.  ^  1570  Foxe  A.  ^  M.  (ed.  2)  2187/1 
Gage.  The  worde  sayth  it  is  his  body  before  it  is  eaten. 
Wood.  Those  words  would  I  faine  heare:  but  I  am  sure 
they  be  not  in  the  Bible.  1567  Allen  Def.  Priesthood  Pref., 
They  remember  well  (such  is  theyr  exercise  in  y*  woord) 
how  y«  disdayne  of  Moyses  &  Aarons  prelacy  ouer  y«  people 
(etc.).  1598  Shaks,  Merry  W.  in.  i.  44  What?  the  Sword, 
and  the  Word?  Doe  you  study  them  both,  Mr.  Parson? 
1781  CowpER  Hope  659  Mighty  to  parry  and  push  by  God's 
word  With  senseless  noise.  1859  H.  Kingsley  G.  Hamlyn 
xl,  Read  us  a  chapter  out  of  the  Bible.  I  am  very  low  in 
my  mind,  and  at  such  times  I  like  to  hear  the  Word.  1875 
Manning  Mission  Holy  Ghost  \.  7  The  word  of  God  declares, 
first  of  all,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  'The  true  Light'. 

C.  The  iVord  {of  God,  of  the  Father),  the  £temai 
Word,  etc.,  as  a  title  of  Christ :  «  Logos,  q.v. 
_  ^950  Limit sf.  Gosp.  John  i.  i  In  principio  erat  uerbum, 
in  fruma  uaes  uord.  1340-70  Alex,  .5-  Dind.  615  Godus 
worjjliche  word  as  we  wel  trowen,  Is  sone  5oJ?liche  of  man. 
c  1400  Sorvdone  Bab.  3  God . .  That  at  thinge  made  in  sapience 
By  vertue  of  w«x>rde  and  holy  goost.  i45o-»530  Myrr.  our 
Ladye  n.  103  The  endclesse  worde  of  the  father  tiiat  is  oure 
lorde  lesu  cryste.  1567  Allkn  Def.  Priesthood  19  The 
seruile  fourme  of  our  owne  nature,  loyned  merueilously  in 
one  person,  to  the  woorde  and  eternall  Sonne  of  God  the 
Father.     1667  Milton  P.  L.  vii.  163  And  thou  my  Word, 
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begotten  Son,  by  thee  This  I  perform.  1784  Cowper  Task 
V.  897  Thou  art  the  source  and  centre  of  all  minds. .  eternal 
Word  1  1805-6  Gary  Dante,  Parad.  vir.  29  Until  it  pleas'd 
the  Word  of  God  to  come  Amongst  them  down.  1850  Ten- 
nyson In  Mem.  xxxvi.  And  so  the  Word  had  breath,  and 
wrought  With  human  hands  the  creed  of  creeds.  1875 
LiGHTFOOT  Colossians  221/2  The  Eternal  Word  is  the  goal 
of  the  Universe,  as  He  was  the  starting-point. 
II.  An  element  of  speech. 
12.  A  combination  of  vocal  sounds,  or  one  such 
sound,  used  in  a  language  to  express  an  idea  (e.g. 
to  denote  a  thing,  attribute,  or  relation),  and  con- 
stituting an  ultimate  niinimal  element  of  speecli 
having  a  meaning  as  such  ;  a  vocable. 
_  Sometimes  with  reference  to  the  writing  of  a  word  as  an 
indivisible  unity,  e.g.  as  one  or  a  single  wordy  as  two  words. 
ciooo  iELFRic  Grtun.  ii.  (Z.)  5  Butan  Sam  stafum  ne  maeg 
nan  word  beon  awriten,  ?  a  1400  Wyclif 's  Bible  Prol.  57 
This  word  autem,  either  z/^rt?,  mai  stonde  foi/brsot/ie,  either 
for  but.  1450-1530  Myrr.  Our  Ladye  i.  ii.  7  There  ys  many 
wordes  in  I^tyn  that  we  haue  no  propre  englyssh  accordynge 
therta  li'id,  11.  77  Thys  worde  Amen  ys  a  worde  of  hebrew. 
1581  Mulcastkr  Positions  xli.  (1888)  244  Wordes  be  names 
of  thinges  applyed  and  giuen  according  to  their  properties. 
1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  iv.  i.  68  You  doe  ill  to  teach  the 
chdde  such  words.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  n,  xxxi.  193 
Words.,  have  their  signification  by  agreement,  and  constitu. 
tionofmen.  1677  [see  WixTicrsM].  1694  Locke /i^«7«.  Und. 
III.  ii.  5  I  (ed.  2)  223  marg,.  Words  are  sensible  Signs  neces- 
sary for  Communication.  1746  Francis  tr.  Hor.,  Epist.  11,  ii. 
170  Long  darken'd  Words  he  shall  with  Art  refine.  x8oa 
WoRDSw.  Resolution  ^  Indep.  xiv.  Choice  word  and 
measured  phrase,  above  the  reach  Of  ordinary  men.  1819 
Shelley  Cenci  v.  iv.  14  These  three  words..*  They  must 
die'.  1853^  Trench  Proz'.  31  So  long  as  a  language  is 
living,  it  win  be  appropriating  foreign  words,  puttmg  forth 
new  words  of  its  own.  1875  Jevons  Money  (1878)  250  We 
use  a  great  many  words  with  a  total  disregard  of  logical 
precision.  1884  J.  A.  H.  Murhay  N.  E.  D.  1.  Gen.  Explan. 
p.  xxiii,  There  are  necessarily  many  compounds  as  to  which 
usage  has  not  yet  determined  whether  they  are  to  be  written 
with  the  hyphen  or  as  single  words. 

b,  f  fa)  As  designating  a  thing  or  person :  A  name, 
title,  appellation.  Obs.  {b)  As  expressing  an  idea : 
A  term,  expression. 

<r9oo  tr.  Bmdds  Hist.  v.  xi,  On  his  mceran  ceastre,seo  ealde 
worde  jjare  fjeoda  is  nemned  Wiltaburhg.  971  Blickl.  Horn. 
135,  '  Ic  eow  sende  frofre  Gast.'  Daes  wordes  and^^it  is  swa 
mon  cwei>e  t>ingere  ob]?e  frefrend.  1533  Bellenden  Liiy 
V.  XV.  (S.T.S.)  200  Sa  pir  gaulis,  following  the  werdc  of  J^e 
said  place  (quhare  J>ai  war  cumin  to),  biggit  ane  toun  namit 
millane.  1571  Ld.  Burghlky  in  E.  Nares  Mein.  (1830)  II. 
544  note.  Your  assured  loving  friend,  William  Cecill.  I  for- 
got my  new  word,  William  Burleigh.  1596  Ed7u.  Ill,  u.  L 
85  Deuise  for  faire  a  fairer  word  then  faire.  1596  Harington 
Metam.  Ajax  H  4,  I  doe  before  hand  gyue  the  worde  of 
disgrace  to  any  that  shal  so  say.  i6a6  Bacon  Sylva  §  354 
Sulphureous  and  Mercuriall,  which  are  the  Chymists  Words. 
x668  MoxoN  Dyalling  48  An  Explanation  of  some  Words 
of  Art  used  in  this  Book.  1848  Clough  Amours  de  Vo^.  i, 
10  A*K^^«^^seems  the  word  that  most  exactly  would  suit  it. 
O.  A  written  (engraved,  printed,  etc.)  character 
or  set  of  characters  representing  this. 

aiooo  Riddles  xlvii[i],  MoS3e  word  fraet.  xsax  [see  Write 
V,  B.  2].  x6ia,  1888  [see  Spell  v.^  3].  1725  Watts  Logic  i. 
iv.  §  I  We  convey  [our  Ideas]  to  each  other  by  the  Means  of 
certain  Sounds,  or  written  Marks,  which  we  call  Words. 
1845  Maurice  Mor.  Philos.  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  II.  556/1 
Betokening,  as  the  words  inscribed  upon  their  foreheads 
implied,  that  they  were  a  dedicated  race.  1904  Budge  jrt/ 
if  4th  Egypt.  Rooms  Brit,  Mus.  210  The  common  name  for 
words  ofpower  of  all  kinds  is  Mieku*,  and  whether  they  were 
inscribed  upon  amulets,  or  merely  recited  over  them,  the 
efiect  was  the  same. 

d.  In  contrast  with  the  thing  or  idea  signified. 
CX4S0  Bk.  Curtesy  (Oriel  MS.)   343   His  \sc.  Chaucer's] 

longage  was  so  feyreand  pertinent,  That  semed  vnto  mennys 
heryng,  Not  only  the  worde,  but  verrely  the  thing.  1699 
Bentlev  Phal.  vii.  189  Wise  men  take  Words  for  the  shadow 
of  Things.  172a  Wollaston  Relig,  Nat.  v.  87  This  word 
\sc.  nature]. .frequently. .is  used  merely  as  a  word..,  they 
who  use  it  not  knowing  themselves,  what  they  mean  by  it. 
1754  Gray  Poesy  no  Thoughts  that  breath,  and  words  that 
burn.  178J  Priestley  Corrupt.  Chr.  1. 1.  114  A  business  of 
words  only,  and  ideas  not  concerned  in  it.  xSaa  Examiner 
723/3  Men  are  apt  to  be  led  away  by  words.  1827-1876  [see 
Thing  sb.^  8  a].  1867  Dk.  Argyll  Reign  of  Law  ii.  (ed.  4) 
63  Words,  which  should  be  the  servants  of  Thought,  are  too 
often  its  masters.  1898  *  H.  S.  Merriman  '  Rodin's  Comer 
X.  106  'You  don't  take  any  interest  in  the  Malgamite 
scheme?*  *  No,..  And  I  am  weary  of  the  very  word.'  191a 
Times  5  Aug.  7/3  A  question  of  words. 

e.  The  word  (as  predicate)  :  the  right  word  for 
the  thing,  the  proper  expression ;  hence  con- 
textually  denoting  or  indicating  the  thing  spoken 
of,  esp.  the  business  in  hand  or  to  be  done,   colloq* 

1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  iii.  v.  58  Bid  them  prepare  dinner. 
Clow.  That  is  done  %.o  sir,  onely  couer  is  the  word.  i6xx  — 
Cymb.  v.  iv.  155  Come  Sir,  are  you  ready  for  death  ?. .  Hang- 
ing is  the  word,  Sir.  Ibid.  v.  422  Pardon's  the  word  to  alL 
1700  Congrevb  Way  of  World  i.  ix,  If  Throats  are  to  be 
cut,  let  Swords  clash;  Snug's  the  Word,  I  shrug  and  am 
silent.  ai704, 185a  [see  Mum  sb.^  B].  1712  Addison  Sped. 
No.  403  F  5  Sharp's  the  Word.  1775  Sheridan  Duenna  11. 
ii,  Trust  me  when  tricking  is  the  word.  1848  Dickens 
Dombey  xlviii,  Steady's  the  word,  and  steady  it  is.  Keep  her 
so  1  1885  HowELLS  Ind.  Summer  ii.  16  Lady-like  was  the 
word  for  Mrs.  Bowen.  1885  W.  S.  Gilbert  Princess  Ida  ir. 
Contempt?  Why,  damsel,  when  I  think  of  man.  Contempt 
is  not  the  word. 

in.  phrases.     (See  also  above  senses.) 

*  with  preposition. 

13.  a.  At  a  or  one  word :  {a)  npon  the  utterance 
of  a  single  word  ;  as  soon  as  a  word  is  spoken ; 
without  further  parley ;  without  more  ado ;  at  once, 
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forthwith;  so  t"'  the  first  word;  (*)  in  short, 
brie6y,  in  a  word;  so  \at  wordes  thrt,  ■^at/ewe 
wordts,  t  at  wordes  short,  etc.  To  be  at  a  or  one 
word :  to  be  brief.  Obs.  exc  arch,  or  dial. 
<t  1300  K.  Hem  118  (HarL)  fe  children  ede  to  )>«  stronde 
.Ant  in  to  shipM  horde  At  t>e  fuiste  wordc  13 ■ .  Grfgonus 
61S  in  Hcrrig  Arch.  Ncu.  Sfr.  LV.  43s  A  Cardinal  )>cr  spac 
>  mong,  schortliche  he  seide  at  wordes  (>reo.  13 . .  Cotr  de 
L.  lot  Seuene  score,  and  moo  j  wene,  Welcomyd  hem  alle 
at  on  wuitL  Jiid-  =813  The  Sareiynes.  .comen  afftyr  ffaste 
fflyngyng.  At  schorte  wurdes  a  gret  route,  c  137S  Cxwr  M. 
7770  (Fairf.)  pen  drogh  saule  his  awen  squorde  And  slogh 
h'm-self  atte  a  worde.  c  1386  Chaucer  Jlle/,i  Prol.  11 
Ple\-nlyat  a  word,  Thy  dra^ty  rjTnyng  is  nat  worth  a  toord. 
14  Scire  <■/  Troy  1724  Alisaunder  dyed  at  worddis  short 
a  1400-50  Bk.  Curtacyt  764  in  Saiccs  Bi.,  When  ))e  sewer 
comys  vnto  he  horde,  Alle  )>e  mete  he  sayes  at  on  bare 
worde.  C1400  Rom.  I^osc  2129  Thou  shalt  be  holpen  at 
wordis  fewe.  £-1410  Liber  Cocorum  (i86j)  17  Hakke  horn 
on  a  borde,  As  smalle  as  t>ou  may,  at  a  worde.  c  1430  S}r 
GcHCr.  (Roxb.)  363  Thes  vii  sages.. bad  here  lodesman  at  a 
word  Shuld  cast  hem  ouer  the  ship  bord.  1483  I'lilgaria 
qutiiam  abs  Tcrcntio  2  b,  Tell  me  att  oon  word  \.vno  verbo\ 
what  thou  woldist  wyth  me.  1597  MonLEV  Introd.  Hus. 
123  At  a  word  I  would  haue  flung  it  awaie.  1597  Shaks. 
2  Hen.  li^,  ill.  ii.  319  Go.too:  1  haue  spoke  at  a  word. 
Fare  you  welL  is?8  —  Merry  IK  1.  i.  109  He  hath  wrong'd 
me,  indeed  he  hath,  at  a  word  he  hath.  Hid.  iii.  15, 1  am 
at  a  word  ;  follow.  1599  —  Much  Ado  11.  i.  >i8  Vrsula. 
I  know  you  well  enough,  you  are  Signior  Anthonio.  Anth. 
At  a  word,  I  am  not.  1601  —  Jut.  C.  I.  ii.  270  If  I  would 
not  haue  taken  him  at  a  word,  1  would  I  might  goe  to 
Hell.  160S  Camden  Rem.,  Surnames  104  At  a  word,  all 
[names]  which  in  English  had  Q/"set  before  them,.. and  all 
which  in  Latine..have  had  De  prefixed, ..were  borrowed 
from  places.  1609  Holland  .^  ww/.  Marcetl.  231  That  1  may 
speake  fully  at  a  word,  it  is  the  most  plentifull  habitation 
and  seat  of  Kings.  1694  Pens  Rise  «t  Prcgr.  Quakers  ii. 
45  They  were  at  a  Word  in  Dealing:  Nor  could  their 
customers  many  Words  tempt  them  from  it.  1777  S.  J. 
Pratt  Emma  Corbctt  i.  1  To  be  at  a  word,  will  you  render 
it  possible  for  me  to  call  you  my  son?  1831  Scott  C/._  Rob. 
xxvi.  So  you  may  at  a  word  count  upon  remaining  prisoner 
here  until  [etc.].  a  184s  B'ness  Nairne5'i>»^,  Colter Herrin' 
vii.  At  ae  word  be  in  ye're  dealin*. 

t  b.  At  one  word :  of  one  mind.    Obs. 
IJ97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  6812  BoJ>e  hii  were  at  one  worde  to 
libbe  in  clene  Hue,  So  J>at  hii  were  witwute  eir. 

o.  To  take  a  person  at  his  word:  to  assent  to 
his  statement,  or  agree  to  his  proposal ;  to  accept 
what  he  says  and  act  accordingly. 

IS3S  Coverdale  /  Kings  xx.  33  He  sayde ;  yf  he  be  yet 
alyue,  he  is  my  brother.  And  the  men  toke  him  shortly  at 
his  worde,.  .and  sayde ;  Yee  Benadab  is  thy  brother.  1590 
Shaks.  Com.  Err.  I.  ii.  17  Ant.  Get  thee  away.  Dro.  Many 
a  man  would  take  you  at  your  word  And  goe  indeede. 
1670  Dryden  Conq.  Granada  IL  i.  Old  as  I  am  I  take  thee 
at  thy  word.  And  will  tomorrow  thank  thee  with  my  sword. 
174a  Fielding  y.  Andrews  111.  xii,  One  of  the  servants 
whispered  Joseph  to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  suffer  the 
old  put  to  walk  if  he  would.  1800  Wordsw.  Idle  Shepherd- 
Boys  V,  *  Come  on,  and  tread  where  I  shall  tread.'  The 
other  took  him  at  his  word.  And  followed  as  he  led.  1884 
Manch.  Exam.  12  May  4/7  Our  contemporaries  must  not 
be  offended  if  we  decline  to  take  them  quite  at  their  word. 
14.  a.  In  a  word  :  in  a  simple  or  short  (esp. 
comprehensive)  statement  or  phrase ;  briefly,  in 
short.  Now  only  introductory  or  parenthetical. 
Occas.  in  one  word;  also  +  with  a  word. 

1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  11.  iv.  71  His  yeares  but  yong,  but 
bis  experience  old ;  His  head  vn.mellowcd,  but  his  Judge- 
ment ripe :  And  in  a  word . .  He  is  compleat  in  feature,  and 
in  minde.  1596  —  /  Hen.  IV,  \\.  iv.  283  Then  did  we  two, 
set  on  you  foure,  and  with  a  word,  outfac'd  you  from  your 
prize.  1598  R.  Bernard  tr.  Terence,  Andria  1.  i,  Tell 
me  in  a  word  what  ist  you  would  with  me?  1665  Boyle 
Occas.  Rejl,  II.  xiv.  235  To  return  to  my  former  Studies, 
and  Recreations,  and  Dyet ;  and  in  a  word,  to  my  wonted 
course  of  Life.  1704  Norris  Ideal  World  II.  xii.  496_If  you 
will  have  in  one  word  a  just  distribution  of  each,  it  is  this, 
that  the  Idea  we  see  in  God,  but  the  sentiment  we  feel  in 
ouiselves.  1710  Berkeley  Princ.  Hum.  Knowl.  i.  §4 
Houses,  Mountains,  Rivers,  and  in  a  word  all  sensible 
Objects.  1855  Orr's  Circ.  Set.,  Inorg.  Nat.  236  Some 
natural  exposure  on  a  cliff,  in  a  valley,  by  a  stream,  or 
wherever — in  a  word — the  surface  coating  of  soil  being 
al»ent,  the  underlying  rock  can  be  seen.  x89a  Westcott 
Gospel  of  Life  13  Man  in  a  word  is  dependant  on  that  which 
lies  outside  himself. 

b.  In  so  many  words  (tr.  L.  totidem  verbis,  cf. 
So  37  d) :  lit.  in  precisely  that  number  of  words ; 
in  those  very  words  ;  also,  f  word  for  word. 

1670  W.  Walker  Idiomat.  Anglo-Lat.  23,  1  rendred  it 
even  almost  in  so  many  words . .  totidem  fere  verbis  inter, 
pretatus  sum.  1710  Dk  Foe  Capt.  Singleton  xv.  (1840)  253 
William  told  us  in  so  many  words,  that  it  was  impossible. 
1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Scotland.Yard,  That  the  Lord 
Mayor  had  threatened  in  so  many  words  to  pull  down  the 
old  London  Bridge,  and  build  up  a  new  one.  x88i  W.  Col- 
lins Black  Robe  1. 194  That  the  object  was  to  bring  Romayne 
and  Stella  together,  .was  as  plain  to  him  as  if  he  had  heard 
it  confessed  in  so  many  words. 
15.  On  or  upon  one's  word  :  (a)  in  const,  with 
a  verb,  in  sense  8  or  9  :  On  the  security  of,  or  as 
bound  by,  one's  promise  or  affirmation  ;  hence  (i) 
as  an  asseveration,  on  or  upon  (t  ?/^  +<^)  "y  word: 
Assuredly,  certainly,  truly,  indeed. 

ia)  1S98  R.  Bernard  tr.  Terence,  A  ndria  v.  i,  The  good 
tumct"Kit. .you promised  me  on  your  v/ord.  1600  E,  Blount 
tr.  Conestaggio  206  If  he  woulde  assure  him  vpon  his  word, 
he  would  go  to  the  campe.  1607  Dekker  &  Webster 
Nortkw.  Hoe  II.  i,  Dotl...\\s  but  poore  fifty  pound.  Alia. 
If  that  bee  all,  you  shall  vpon  your  worde  take  vp  so  much 
with  me. 
W  1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  iv.  iiL  59  Of  my  word,  I  haue 
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written  to  effect.  IS9»  —  R""'-  *  y"'- '•  '■  '..^  ""y,  *'°?!l 
weel  not  carry  coales.  1598  —  Merry  IV.  iv.  II.  61  He  will 
s:eke  there  on  my  word.  1643  Dect.  Commons  Rebett.  Irel. 
52  Upon  my  word  your  Lordship  is  little  beholding  to  him. 
1646  in  BuccleUch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSB.  Comni.)  I.  308  But 
of  my  word  she  will  not  meet  with  ihe  like  proffer  agam. 
1766  GoLDSM.  ^'icar  IV.  xvii,  A  very  good  boy.  Bill,  upon 
my  word.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  xxxix.  Upon  my  word 
and  honour.  Captain  Gills,  it  would  be  a  charity  to  give  me 
the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance.  1871  Geo.  Eliot  Mid- 
diem,  xxxviii.  II.  295  Upon  my  word,  1  think  the  truth  is 
the  hardest  missile  one  can  be  pelted  with. 

b.  (with  ellipsis  of  prep.)  AJy  word  I  as  an 
ejaculation  of  iurprise.    colloq.  or  vulgar. 

i8S7  Locker  Lond.  Lyrics  72  Half  London  was  there,  and, 
my  word,  there  were  few.  .But  envied  Lord  Nigel's  felicity. 
1890  'R.  Boi-drewood'  Col.  Reformer  xix.  My  word  1 .. 
that's  something  like  a  mob  I 

**  with  another  sb. 

16.  A  word  and  a  blow :  a  brief  utterance  of 
anger  or  defiance,  followed  immediately  by  the 
delivery  of  a  blow,  as  the  beginning  of  a  fight; 
hence  in  reference  to  prompt  or  sudden  action  of 
any  kind ;  sometimes  used  predicatively  of  a  person. 
Also  (with  hyphens)  attrib. 

159a  Shaks.  Rom.^  jul.m.  L  43  7j'3... Gentlemen,  Good 
den,  a  word  with  one  of  you.  Mer.  And  but  one  word  wilh 
one  of  vs?  couple  it  with  something,  make  it  a  word  and  a 
blow.  1639  J.  Clarke  Para:m.  178  He's  but  a  word  and 
a  blowe.  1753  Richardson  Grandison  (1811)  IV.  xxvi.  207 
My  cousins  are  grieved  [at  my  going  so  soon] :  they  did  not 
expect  that  I  would  be  a  word  and  a  blow,  as  they  phrase  it. 
1820  Byron  Juan  in.  xlviii,  With  him  it  never  was  a  word 
and  blow.  His  angry  word  once  o'er,  he  shed  no  blood. 
1840  Mrs.  Teollopk  M.ArmstrongU,  Mr.  Joseph  Parsons 
had  a  Napoleon-like  promptitude  of  action,  which  the  un- 
learned operatives  described  by  calling  him  'a  word.and.a- 
blow  man'.  1847  RuxTON  Adv.  Jt/exicoxxvii.  242  Firm 
friends  and  bitter  enemies,  wilh  them  it  is  'a  word  and  a 
blow'. 

17.  'Word  of  command :  a  word  or  short  phrase 
uttered  by  an  officer  to  a  body  of  soldiers  as  an 
order  for  some  particular  movement  or  evolution  ; 
also  by  a  carter  to  a  horse,  etc. 

1639  R.  Ward  Animadv.  War  i.  230  You  are  to  use  these 
words  of  Command  following.  1684  R.  H.  School  Recr.  45 
Keep,  .your  Musket  hard  against  your  Shoulder  after  you 
have  fired,  till  the  next  Word  of  Command.  1726  Swift 
Gulliver  11.  vii,  I  have  seen  this  whole  Body  of  Horse  upon 
a  Word  of  Command  draw  their  Swords  at  once.  1837 
Dickens  Pickw.  iv,  The  hoarse  shout  of  the  word  of  com- 
mand ran  along  [the  line].  1853  [see  Command  sb.  1  b]. 
1808  [see  Gee  int.,  def.]. 

18.  'Word  of  honour :  an  affirmation  or  promise 
by  which  one  pledges  one's  honour  or  good  faith. 

18x4  D.  H.  O'Brien  Captiv.  ^  Escape  65  They  suspected 
we  were  deserters  ..We  as.sured  them  upon  our  word  of 
honour,  ihey  were  very  much  mistaken.  1896  Edith  Thomp- 
SON  in  Monthly  Packet  Christmas  No.  q7_  He  had  passed 
his  word  of  honour . .  that  he  would  report  himself  at  the  fort. 

19.  By  word  of  mouth :  by  speaking,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  writing  or  other  method  of  ex- 
pression ;  orally.  Hence  word-of-mouth  attrib., 
executed,  done,  given,  etc.  by  speaking;  oral. 

a  1553  Udall  Royster  D.  in.  ii.  (Arb.)  40  A  little  message 
vnto  hir  by  worde  of  mouth.  1598  R.  Bernard  tr.  Terence, 
Hecyra  l.  ii.  It  cannot  be  told  by  word  of  mouth,  howe 
desirous  I  was  to  returne  hither  againe.  1601-1849  [see 
Mouth  sb.  3  c].  1638  Feati.y  Strict.  Lyndom.  II.  121  Pre- 
tending I  know  not  what  nuncupatory  will  by  word  of 
mouth.  1639  J.  Tavlor  (Water  P.)  Pt.  Summers  Trav.  44 
They  can  flatter, .  with  Pen,  Picture,  and  by  word  of  mouth. 
1752  Berkeley  Th.  Tar.water  \iVs.  1871  III.  49S  Of  this 
I  have  been  informed  by  letters,  and  by  word  of  mouth. 
1883  D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  xxxiv.  (1885)  2S8  He  would 
rather  tell  him  of  this  by  word  of  mouth  than  by  letter. 

i8o2-ia  Bentham  Ration.  Judic.  Evid,  (1827)  II.  562 
Word-of.mouth  wills  are,  in  certain  cases,  allowed  by  the 
Statute  of  Frauds.  1829  —  Justice  ^  Cod.  Petit.,  Abr. 
Petit.  Justice  6  The  language . .  employed  in  word-of-mouth 
discussion.  1894  K.  Hewat  Little  Scott.  World  Pref.  p.  xii. 
The  author  has  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness ..  for  much 
word-of-mouth  information. 

b.  humorously  in  reference  to  drinking. 

1738  Swift  Pol.  Conversai.  ii.  164  Come,  Sir  John,  take  it 
by  Word  of  Mouth,  and  then  give  it  the  Colonel.  (Sir  John 
drinks) 

20.  Word  for  word  :  in  the  exact,  or  (in  refer- 
ence to  translation)  precisely  corresponding,  words: 
=  Verbatim  A.  i  a,  b.  Also  (with  hyphens)  attrib. 
=  Vebbatim  B.  I. 

c  1385  Chaucer  L,  G.  W.  J002  Dido,  I  coude  folwe  word  for 
word  Virgile.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  II.  v.  (1883)61  Hc.dyde 
do  saye  to  hym  word  for  worde  lyke  as  the  physicien  had 
sayd.  1538C0VEHDALE  N.  T.  Ded.  H-ij  b.  We  do  not  followe 
thys  olde  Latyn  texte  word  for  word.  i6oi  Shaks.  Twel. 
N.  I.  iii.  28  He.. speaks  three  or  four  languages  word  for 
word  without  booke.  1656  Cowley /'iWf/ar.  C'rt'fj  Pref.,  If 
a  man  should  undertake  to  translate  Pindar  word  for  word. 
1686  Horneck  Crucif.  Jesus  xxii.  741  Some ..  have  been 
able  to  rehearse  the  whole  New  Testament  word  for  word. 
1746  Francis  tr.  Horace,  Art  of  Poetry  igi  Dwell  not  on 
Incidents  already  known ;  Nor  Word  for  Word  translate 
wilh  painful  Care.  i86a  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Mrs.  Haltib,  1.  viii, 
'I  will  faithfully  repeat  it  to  you',.. '  Faithfully?— word  for 
word  ? '  1878  W.  T.  Thornton  {title)  Word  for  Word  from 
Horace.  1891  Law  Times  XCII.  107/1  The  8th  section  of 
the  Act  of  1874  is  word  for  word  the  same  as  the  40th  section 
of  the  Act  of  1833. 

C1611  Chapman  Iliad  To  Rdr.  A4b,  Those  Translators., 
that  affect  Their  word.for.word  traductions.  1858-9  G.  P. 
Marsh  Engl.  Lang.  xvii.  (i860)  361  More  closely  literal, 
more  exactly  word-for.word  translations. 

b.  So   \word  after   word  (occas.  \  after  the 
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word),  word  by  word  (also  attrib.),   •\  word  in 
word,  '\fro  word  unto  word. 

\a  1000  j^lfred's  Boeth.  Proem,  Hwilum  he  sette  word  be 
worde,  hwilum  and^it  of  andgite.]  c  1200  Trin.  Colt.  Hom. 
17  Ich  willc.segge  ou  J>e  crede  word  after  word.  1379 
Clouc.  Cath.  MS.  IQ  No.  I.  1.  iii.  If.  7  All  that  I  have  sayde 
yn  this  chapiire  Isaac  techith  word  by  word.  ?  a  1400 
IVyclifs  Bible  Prol.  xv.  57  This  wolc.make  the  sentence 
open,  where  to  Englisshe  it  aftir  the  word,  wolde  be  derk  and 
douteful.  tr  1449  Pecock  Repr.  11.  ii,  144  The.. late  named 
psalmes..ben  ouer  long  to  be  rehertid  word  bi  word  here. 
C147S  Partenay  3187  Geffray  the  letters  After  breke  and 
rayd.  Fro  wurde  unto  wurd.  1403  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  (1B39) 
308/2  pe  bill  of  Complaint.. of  he  quliilk  J^e  tenour  folowis 
word  in  word,  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  IV  2  b.  Then 
turnyng  hymself  to  his  accuser,  [he]  declared  worde  by 
worde  what  he  had  said.  1575  (title)  A  Commenlarie  of 
M.  Doctor  Martin  Luther  upon  the  Epistle  of  S.  Paul  to  the 
Galathians  first  collected  and  gathered  woid  by  word  out  of 
his  preaching.  1613  R.  C.  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3),  Verbatim, 
word  by  word.  1865  Ruskin  Sesame  i.  S  25  "The  kind  of 
word.by.word  examination  of  your  author  which  is  rightly 
called  'reading'.  1927  H.  W.  Fowler  S.  P.  E.  Tract  No. 
XXYI  193  And  let  me  here  accept  my  title  word  by  word  : 
1  am  a  moralizer  because  I  wish  morals  to  be  drawn  [etc]. 
**■*  with  qualifying  adj. 

21.  Fair  words  (Faib  a.  5)  :  pleasant  or  attrac- 
tive speech  (usually  implying  deceitfulness  or 
insincerity). 

a  1000  Cxdmon^s  Gen.  899  Me  na^dre . .  to  forsceape  scyhte 
&  to  scyldfrece  fab  wyrm  hurh  faj^ir  word,  c  1200  Vices  ^ 
Virtues  (1888)  11  Ic  habbe  beswiken  min  ^emcristen  mid 
faire  wordes.  1538  Starkey  England  11.  ii.  (1878)  191  By 
hys  dyssymulatyon  and  fare  wordys.  1546  J.  Heywood 
Proir.  I.  ix,  (1867)  i3  It  hurteth  not  the  tounge  to  geue  fayre 
wurdis.  1639  (see  Parsnip  i  b].  1676  Wycheblev  Plain 
Dealer  v,  Fair  words  butter  no  cabbage.  1697  Dampier 
Voy.  I.  282  The  men  began  to  murmur  against  Captain 
Swan .  .hut  he  gave  them  fair  words.  1897  Pail  Mall  Mag. 
Nov.  340  'Ho,  bo  I  my  masters',  cried  he;  'fair  words 
break  no  bones '. 

22.  Of  few  words:  not  given  to  much  or  lengthy 
speaking  ;  taciturn ;  laconic. 

c  1450  Holland  Hcnvlat  175  Off  fewe  wordis,  full  wyss  and 
worthy  thai  war.  1561  HoBY  tr.  Casliglione's  Courtyer  I. 
E  iij.  Of  few  wordes,  and  no  bragger.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V, 
III.  li.  38  That  men  of  few  Words  are  the  best  men.  1697 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3260/4  Well  set  and  middle  sized,  and  of 
few  Words.  1759  DiLWORTH  Pope  120  [Gay]  had  always 
been  a  man  of  but  few  words.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xxiv, 
Mr.  Dubbley,  who  was  a  man  of  few  words,  nodded  assent. 

23.  Good  word :  a  friendly,  favourable,  or  lau- 
datory utterance  ;  something  said  on  behalf  of  or 
in  commendation  of  a  person  or  thing.  To  give 
(one)  a  good  word,  to  speak  well  of.  To  say  or 
speaJt  a  good  word  for,  {spec^  to  recommend  to  the 
favour  of  another,  t  In  //.  also  (a)  used  ellipt.  in 
deprecation  of  angry  or  violent  speech  (see  Good 
a.  7  b,   quot.  (^1592);     (*)    i"    bad   sense  =/ajV 

words  (2i)- 

c  1205  Lay.  665  Heo  hine  gretten  mid  godene  beore  worden. 
\a  1300  Cursor  M.  20095  pan  spak  ihesus  words  gode,  Als 
he  hang  Jiar  on  (>e  rode.]  1540  Palsgr.  Acolastus  in.  i. 
N  iv,  [Thou]  dyddest  speke  a  good  word  for  me,  and  dydst 
tourne  away  ..  the  ..  strokes  from  me.  1548,  a  1632  [see 
Good  a.  7  b].  1562  J.  Heywood  Prov.  4-  Epigr.  11.  ix.  (1867) 
77  Good  woordes  bryng  not  euer  of  good  deedes  good  hope. 
1573  Baret  Alv.  W352  That  helpeth  one  with  his  good 
worde  at  a  time,  suffragatorius.  1607  Shaks.  Timon  l.  ii.  217 
You  gaue  good  words  the  other  day  of  a  Bay  Courser  I  rod 
on.  1622  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Fare-x.  Tower-bottles  A  7, 
False  hearts  can  put  on  good  wordes  and  lookes.  1698 
Fkyer  Acc.  E.  India  f,  P.  222  Only  giving  us  good  words 
instead  of  Payment.  1690  Bentley  Phal  Pref.  p.  xlviii, 
The  Good  Word,  that  Mr.  Gra=vius  has  been  pleas'd  publicly 
to  give  me.  1731-8  Swift  Pol.  Conversat.  i.  71,  I  know  I 
shall  always  have  your  good  Word.  1852  C.  B.  Mansfield 
Paraguay  etc.  (1856)  364  My  friend  M.  Cerruti..has  diplo- 
matic business  here ;  and  with  his  good  words . .  I  hope  to  be 
in  clover,  a  1859  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xxiii.  V.  78  It  was 
..not  in  the  character  of  tenant  that  the  Czar  was  likely  to 
gain  the  good  word  of  civilised  men.    1892  [see  Good  o.  7  b]. 

24.  Half  a  word  (Half  a.  i  b)  :  a  very  short 
utterance,  a  slight  fragment  of  speech  or  con- 
versation. 

1700  T.  Brown  tr.  Eresny's  Amusem.  19  Taking  it  for 
granted,  that  we  two  understand  one  another  by  half  a  Word. 
186s  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  L  vi,  Might  I  have  half  a  word  with 
you? 

25.  Last  word  (in  special  senses),  a.  The  final 
utterance  in  a  conversation  or  (esp.)  dispute,  b. 
fl.  The  latest  utterance  of  a  person  before  death. 

The  Seven  Last  Words,  the  seven  utterances  of 
Christ  on  the  cross  (also  simply  The  Seven  Words). 
C.  The  final  or  conclusive  statement,  after  which 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said ;  hence  tramf.  (also 
latest  word)  the  final  achievement,  the  latest  thing. 

a.  1563  Foxe  a.  <S-  M.  1416/2  My  lorde  of  Lincolne.. 
sayde  that  thou  were  a  franlike  felow,  and  a  man  that  wyll 
haue  the  last  worde.  1593  G.  Habvey  Pierce's  Super. 
Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  43  Come  hee-  and  sheescoldes,  you 
that ..  will  rather  loose  your  lines,  then  the  last  word.  1875 
Le  Fanu  Willing  to  Die  xxxvi.  It  was  plain.. she  would 
have  one  last  word  more.  , 

b.  1692  H.  Harrison  (title')  The  Last  Words  of  a  Dying 
Penitent.  1808  Scott  Marm.  VI.  xxxii,  '  Charge,  Chester, 
charge  I  On,  Stanley,  on  !'  Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 
1870  tr.  Bellarmino  (title)  The  Seven  Words  from  the  Cross. 
1874  E.  King  (titled  Meditations  on  the  last  seven  words  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  1883  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  III.  476 
SevenLast  Words,  7"/«..acomposition  of  Haydn's  dating 
about  1785... The  'Seven  Words'  were  for  long  a  favourite 
in  Vienna  both  in  church  and  concert.room. 
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C  x88i,  1891  [see  Last  a.  6].  x888  Daily  News  21  Sept. 
5/6  The  long  mantles  that  are  the  latest  '  word  '  of  Paris 
fashions.  1901  '  L.  Malet'  Sir  Richard  Calmady  v.  vi, 
The  clothes,. supposed.,  to  present  the  last  word  of  English 
fashion. 

26.  Of  many  words  :  given  to  much  or  lengthy 
speaking,  loquacious,  talkative,  verbose  j  also  said 
of  a  statement,  verbose. 

c  1430  HiTtu  Good  Wife  taught  Dau.  43  in  Hazl.  E.  P,  P. 
1. 183  Be  noght  of  many  wordes.  1563  Yoyi^A.^fM.  1438/1 
Your  difiinition  is  of  many  wordes  to  no  purpose.  1599 
Shaks.  Muck  Ado  I.  i.  158, 1  thaiike  you,  I  am  not  of  many 
words.but  I  thankc  you.  1797  Jane  Austen  .S'tf«j^<V5'tf«.riV'. 
x.\xiv,  She  was  not  a  woman  of  many  words.  1854  R.  S. 
SuRTEES  HandUyCr.  iii.  C1901)  1. 18  Augustus  Barnington, 
..not  being  a  man  of  many  words,  contented  himself  by 
stammering  something  about  honour. 
****  with  verb. 

27.  Make  words,  fa.  To  make  few  ox  many 
words :  to  speak  briefly  or  at  great  length.  Also 
to  make  but  one  word,    Obs. 

1530  Palsgr.  S43/1  To  make  fewe  wordes,  a  brief  dire. 
a  1634  Chapman  Alpkousus  in.  (1654)  38  Fall  to  thy  business 
and  make  few  words.  1677  Miege  Neiv  Dict.^  To  make 
many  words  about  a  small  trifle,  barguigner^  contester  pour 
line  chose  de  neant.  1752  Ainsworth  Kngl.-Lat.  Diet,  s.v., 
I  will  make  but  one  word  with  you..^^  absolvnvi  brevi. 

b.  with  neg. ;  (Not)  to  say  anything  (more) 
about  a  matter ;  (not)  to  speak  or  make  mention  of, 

1576  Fleming  Pafu>pi.  Epist.  67  To  make  no  words  of  that 
which  I  have  oftentimes  read,.. what  harme  can  there  be  in 
death.  1579-80  North  Plutarch  (1395)  50  Lycurgus  neuer 
bashed  or  made  worde  at  the  matter.  1610  Holland  Catn, 
den's  Brit.  i.  259  Those  Chronicles  of  the  English  Saxons., 
reported  only  their  owne  fortunate  battailes,  and  victories 
but  never  made  words  of  their  foiles  &  overthrowes.  1749 
Fielding  Tom  Jones  \\\.  xiv,  I  will  be  so  far  from  making 
any  Words  with  you,  that  I  will  give  you  a  ShilHng  more 
than  your  Demand.  1773  Goldsm.  Stoops  to  Couq.  iv,  Bring 
me  your  bill,  and  let's  make  no  more  words  about  it.  1870 
Morris  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  8  Then  no  more  words  the 
Strong  Man  made,  but  straight  Caught  up  the  elder  in  his 
arms. 

t  c.  To  make  a  proposal  of.    Obs. 

1645   Milton    Tetrach.   43    Herod.. cast    his    eye.  .upon 
Herodias..and  durst  make  words  of  marrying  her. 
d.  To  speak  at  (too)  great  length  cf,    Sc. 

x8a3  Scott  ^«*«//«  D.  xxxvi.  You  make  words  of  nothing. 
1835  Jamieson  s.  v.,  To  make  wards,  to  talk  more  about  any- 
thing than  it  deserves. 

28.  a.  Take  (up)  the  word  :  to  begin  speaking, 
esp,  immediately  after  or  instead  of  some  one  else. 

Partly  after  F.  prendre  la  parole ;  partly  from  Gr.  rtiv 
irapa|3oAr)i'  uToAa^cti'  to  take  up  one's  'parable'  (Pabablb 
sb.  d). 

c  1489  Caxtos  Sonnes  of  Aymon  ix.  204  The  kinge  Yon 
toke  the  worde  &  sayd  [etc.J.  1513  Ld.  Herners  Froiss.  I. 
cccxiiti.  219/1  Than  the  duke  of  Bretayne  toke  the  wordes, 
&  sayd  [etc.).  1557  .V.  T.  (Genev.)  Luke  x.  30  lesus  taking 
his  word  said  [etc.].  1697  Dryden  y'Eneis  xi.  510  Then 
Drances  took  the  word.  z8o8  Scorr  Alarm,  i.  xxii,  Young 
Selby.  .reverently  took  up  the  word:  'Kind  uncle,  [etc.]. 
1811  Ora  ff  yitliei  II.  102  Henry.. was  going  to  address 
Mrs.  Brewster  j  but  lady  Harriet  took  the  word.    1823  Scott 

gitentin  D.  xxxv.  There  was  a  general  murmur.  *  My  Lord 
uke  ',  said  the  Count  of  Cr&vecoeur,  taking  the  word  for 
the  rest,  'this  must  be  better  thought  on.'  1884  Howells 
Silas  Laphofn  x,  The  Colonel,  left  alone  with  his  wife.., 
made  haste  to  take  the  word.  1887  Morris  Odyssey  i.  3a 
The  Father  of  Gods  and  of  men . .  t.x>k  up  the  word. 

b.  To  ta^  (a  person's)  word :  to  accept  (his) 
statement  or  assertion  as  true  or  trustworthy: 
usually  with  for,  esp,  in  the  phrase  take  my  word 
for  it  used  to  emphasize  an  assertion  =  I  can  assure 
you,  you  may  be  sure,  believe  me.  +  Formerly 
also,  to  accept  or  trust  (a  person's)  promise;  to 
give  (him)  credit  {for  a  debt). 

1587  in  W.  M.  Williams  Ann.  Founders'  Co.  (1867)  69  He 
givinge  his  fayth  promyse  to  M""  Alderman. .  M*"  Alderman 
tooke  his  worde.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV^  iv.  it.  66,  I  take 
your  Princely  word,  for  these  redresses.  1597  ^'  ^'  ^^^^^' 
Knts.  Poste  A 4,  Will  you  take  my  word  for  two  pence? 
Take  thy  word  ?  I  le  see  thee  hangd  first  (qd  she)  pay  me  my 
money.  i6a8  Shirley  Witty  Fair  One  i.  i.  B  4,  Saue  your 
credit  and  let  swearing  alone,  I  dare  take  your  word.  167a 
Wvchf-rlev  Dai't  in  a  Wood  iv.  i.  63  But  may  I  take  your 
word  Jonas?  1693  Humours  Toivn  38  Take  my  word  for't. 
X7H  Steele  Spect.  No.  284  P4  Take  my  Word  for  it,  there 
is  nothing  in  iL  171a  Arbuthnot  John  Bullu.  ill,  Nobody 
will  take  our  words  for  sixpence,  1771  Smollett  Humphry 
CI.  30  Sept.,  I  took  his  word  and  honour  that  he  would 
make  an  effort.  1864  Whatelv  Chr,  Evid.  iJi.  21  How  can 
you  know,  except  l>y  taking  the  word  of  the  learned  for  it  7 
1889  J.  K.  Jerome  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  186  On  a  matter  of 
this  kind  you  can  take  Harris's  word. 

C.  To  take  (a  person)  at  his  word:  see  13  c. 
IV.  29.  attrib.  and  Comb,  a.  Simple  attrib. 
Of,  pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  consisting  of  a  word 
or  words,  as  word-accent,  -groups  -history ,  -memory^ 
'musicy-order^-stock, -trap, -weapon  \  (with  agent-n. 
or  the  like)  dealing  with  oracting  by  means  of  words, 
as  word-conjuror y  -epicure,  -j^gg^^'^i  -vicister^  -pirate, 
-smithy  -warrior,  etc. ;  (with  n.  of  action  or  the 
Uke,  in  instrumental  sense)  done  or  carried  on  by 
means  of  words,  as  word-battle,  -fence  (Fence 
sb.  2  b),  -jugglery,  -war,  -wound,  -wrangle,  etc. 
b.  Instrumental,  as  word-beat,  -pity  vbs, ;  word- 
charged,  -clad,  f-strooken,  -wounded  adjs.  c.  Ob- 
jective, as  Wf^r^-^^ar^r,  -breaker,  f -^n^^^r  (Bridge 
z'.^),  -hunter i  -spinner^  etc. ;  word-breaking,  -build- 


ing, -coining,  -compelling^  'ji^ggli^g-,  -keeping, 
-spinning,  -splitting,  etc.  sbs.  and  adjs. ;  also  with 
pi.,  ^  words-speaking \  word-coinage^  -composition, 
-formation,  Gio.  d.  Special  comb.:  f  word-bate 
[Bate  sb,^'],  contention  about  words ;  •word-blind 
a.  Path.,  affected  with  word-blindness,  i.e.  in- 
ability to  understand  written  or  printed  words  when 
seen,  owing  to  disease  of  the  visual  word-centre*, 
word-bound  a.,  {a)  restrained  in  speech,  unable 
to  use  words  freely  or  fluently  ;  {b)  bound  by  one's 
word  or  promise ;  +  word-braving,  boasting ; 
word-catcher,  (a)  one  who  catches  or  cavils  at 
words,  a  petty  or  carping  critic  ;  {b)  one  who 
catches  and  collects  words :  applied  contemptuously 
to  a  lexicographer  (quot.  1835) ;  word-catching, 
catching  at  words,  petty  criticism;  word-centre 
Anal,,  each  of  certain  centres  (Centre  sb,  7  a)  in 
the  brain  which  govern  the  perception  and  use  of 
words  (spoken  or  written) ;  word-craft,  the  art  of 
using  words,  oratorical  or  literary  skill ;  word- 
deaf  a.  Path.,  affected  with  word-deafness,  t.e, 
inability  to  understand  words  when  heard,  owing 
to  disease  of  the  auditory  word-centre ;  f  word- 
dearthing^.,  producing  dearth  of  words,  involving 
a  great  expenditure  of  words ;  -f* word-flowing  a., 
fluent  in  speech;  word-hoard,  literal  rendering  of 
OE.  wordhord  treasure  of  speech ;  word-paint  v. 
trans,,  to  'paint'  in  words,  describe  vividly,  make 
a  word-picture  of ;  so  word-painter,  word-paint- 
ing sb.  and  a.;  word-perfect  a.,  knowing  per- 
fectly every  word  of  one's  lesson,  part,  etc. ;  word- 
picture,  a  vivid  description  in  words,  presenting 
the  object  to  the  mind  like  a  picture ;  word-play 
[cf.  G.  wortspief],  a  play  of  or  upon  words  (see 
Play  sb.  7  b);  word-shot  nonce-wd,  [after  ear- 
shot"],  the  distance  within  which  one  person  can 
speak  to  another;  word-spite,  spiie  or  ill-will 
expressed  in  words  (in  quot.  a^^r?^.);  word  square, 
a  set  of  words  of  the  same  number  of  letters  to 
be  arranged  in  a  square  so  as  to  read  the  same 
horizontally  or  vertically ;  a  puzzle  in  which  such 
a  set  of  words  has  to  be  guessed  (Webster  Sappl. 
1880);  word-strife,  a  rendering  of  Logomachy  ; 
word-vision  ;  see  quot.,  and  cf  word-blindness ; 
t  word-wood  a.  [Wood  a.],  *  mad  ^  wild,  or  un- 
restrained in  speech.     See  also  Woed-eook,  etc. 

X903  WiNBOLT  I.at.  If  exam.  Verse  75  Discrepancy.. be- 
tween "word-accent  and  metrical  stress,  a  1640  Jackson 
Creed  X.  xxxvii.  3155  *Word-r{ates,  or  Verbal  Quarrels, 
arising  from  ambiguous  . .  expressions.  1853  Kingsley 
Hypatia  xxvii.  Not  unwilling,  like  a  philosopher  and  a 
Greek,, .to  embark  in  anything  like  a  *word-battle.  1846 
Trench  Mirac,  xxxii.  442  The  *word-bcarer  for  the  rest  of 
the  apostles  proves  also,  when  occasion  requires,  the  sword- 
bearer.  1641  J.  Jackson  True  Evang.  T,  iir.  197  They  revile, 
and  ■■word-beate  our  persons.  1898  H.  C.  Bastian  Aphasia 
etc.  329Thepatient..w.isneither  word-deaf  nor  "word-blind. 
i88t  J.  Koss  in  Lancet  a6  Nov.  905/1  This  particular  variety 
of  amnesic  aphasia  has  been  named  '"word-blindness'  by 
Kussmaul.  1644  W.  "S  ewport  Fall  /f A  fan  22  Fora  Christian 
to  he  absolutely  *word-l)Ound,  to  be  lied  so  to  anothers  forme 
or  his  own,  that  he  hath  no  liberty  to  vary  In  any  expression,  is 
a  great  bondage.  lyi^Spect.  No.  560  pa  If  I  appear  a  little 
word-bound  in  my  first.. responses,  I  hope  it  will.. be  im- 
puted, .to  the  long  disuse  of  speech.  1836  Joanna  Baii.lie 
Separation  i(.  iii,  Learn  from  him  The  story  of  the  war. 
Word-bound  he  is  not:  He'll  tell  it  willingly.  1649  Fuller 
Holy  <V  fVof  St.  lit.  xvii.  195  A  *word-braving,  or  scorning 
of  all  wealth  in  discourse.     i8as  Scott  Betrothed  iii,  The 

Eromiser.  .escapes  not  the  sin  of  a  *  word-breaker,  because 
e  hath  been  a  drunken  braggart.  Ibid,  vii,  Better  is  an 
empty  stomach., with  a  clear  conscience,  than  a  fatted  ox 
witn  iniquity  and  *  word-breaking,  a  1400  Wyclifs  Bible 
Prcf.  Ep.  viu  72  Recapitulatour,  "word  bregger.  x86a  W. 
Barnrs  Tiiv  p.  V,  The  known  course  of  Teutonic  *word- 
building.  1894  {title)  Word  Building  as  a  Guide  to  Spel- 
ling. 173s  PopR  Prol.  Sat.  166  Each  "Word-catcher,  that 
lives  on  syllables.  1835  R.  Garnett  Philol.  Ess,  (1859) 
8  Of  this  sort  of  knowledge— the  very  foundation  of  all 
rational  etymology^^ur  word-catchers  do  not  seem  to  have 
had  the  smallest  tincture.  1837  Lockhart  Scott  I.  x.  330 
This  narrow-minded,  sour,  and  dogmatical  little  word-catcher. 
ai743  Savage  Wks.  (1775)! 1. 253 (J o*^*)  Isnot*wordcatching 
more  serviceable  in  splitting  a  cau'^e  than  in  explaining  a 
fine  poet?  1837  Lockhart  Scott  IV.  iv.  152  Sharp  word- 
catchings,  ..and  all  the  quips  and  quibbletsof  bar  pleading. 
1898  H.  C.  Bastian  Aphasia  etc.  14  It  is  permissible  to 
speak  of  these  portions  as  auditory  and  visual  '  *word 
centres'  respectively.  1879  Spurgf.on  Serm.  XXV.  328  He 
sought  truth,  not  controversy  and  "word-chopping.  i8ia 
W.  Tennant  Atister  F.  vi.  Ixi,  Sweet  utterance  of  *word. 
clad  breath.  1865  Reader  ^  Feb.  133/1  Largely  drawn  upon 
by  our  modem  *  word-coJnagc,  more  especially  by  the  nomen- 
clature of  science.  xj)«o  JQth  Cent.  Mar.  482  "Word-cotning 
was  then  a  common  industry.  1887  Rider  Haggard /3//ff« 
Quatermain  ix,  A  time-serving  and  "word-coining  poli- 
tician. 187a  Lowell  Dante  Prose  Wks.  1890  IV.  139  The 
.."word-compelling  Dante.  1904  H.  Braolrv  flaking 
E'lgl.  127  The  copious  "word-composition  of  Greek.  1845 
Maurice  Mor.  Philos.  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  IL  576/1  These. , 
specimens  of  Greek  subtlety.. they  would  be_  inclined  to 
denounce.,  as  the  exploits  of  a  mere  "word-conjuror,  a  900 
CvNEWuLF  Elene  592  He  is..*wordcr3eftes  wis.  1804  J. 
Collins  Scripscrap  A  3,  A  Noviciate  in  the  Science  of 
Word-craft.  1894  Athenaeum  22  Dec.  863/2  The  French 
school  of  literary  critics  of  life,  .have  been  curious  in  their 
wordcraft.     1898  H.  C.  Bastian  Aphasia  etc  329  Such  indi- 


viduals  though  "word-deaf  have  nevertheless  preserved  their 
voluntary  speech.  1886  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  II.32Q/1 
The  so-called  "word-deafness,  in  wliich  the  patient  hears  but 
does  not  understand  words,  though  he  reads  them  under- 
standingly  and  repeats  them  perfectly.  1593  Nashe  Christ's 
T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  102  Thys  huge*word-dearthing  taske. 
xSgx  Tablet  29  Aug.  331  The  science  of  "word-derivation 
is  a  growing  one.  i86z  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  Ixvi.  VII. 
456  The  vanity  and  frivolity  of  these  masters  of  "word- 
fence.  i68i  R.  L'Estrange  Tuliy's  Offices  66  Cra.ssus  . . 
was  a  "word-flowing  Speaker.  1897  Mary  Kingsley  W, 
Africa  ii.  36  A  perfect  "word-fog  of  directions  and  advice. 
1884  CusT  in  ijtfi  Addr.  l^hilol.  Soc.  77The  oldest  phase  of 
the  H^emitic  "Word-formation.  1884  H.  Sweet  ibid.  90 
Concentrating  his  attention  on  the  mere  sounds  of  his 
*word-group.  1897  Anwyl  Welsh  Gram.  §  19  The  unit  of 
connected  speech  is.,  the  word-group ;  e.g.  in  English, 
'  what-do-you-want  ?  '  1876  Whitney  Lang.  Study  ii.  66 
If  English  stood  all  alone  among  the  other  languages,  .but 
an  insignificant  part  of  its  "word-history  could  be  read, 
1892  Brooke  E.  E.  LM,  i.  i  Widsith  told  his  tale,  unlocked 
his  "wordhoard.  1876  A.  S.  Palmer  {title)  Leaves  from  a 
"Word-hunter's  Note-book.  1753  Armstrong  Taste  131 
Those  sacred  groves  where  raptur'd  spirits . .  in  "word-hunting 
waste  the  live-long  day.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIL 
399  *Word-images  as  integral  components  of  percepts  and 
concepts.  1876  Emerson  Lett.fy  Soc.  Aims,  Poet.  ^  /mag. 
Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  160  Barbaric  "word-jingle,  1901  Month 
Jan.  16  The  greatest  "word-juggler  of  all  time.  1847  Lewes 
Hist.  Philos.  (1867)  I.  ii.  14  The  "word-jugglery  of  mysticism. 
i8ss  MiLMAN  /.a/.  C/iw/,  XIV.  iii.  (1864)  IX.  143  Bewildered 
by  his  own  skilful  "word -juggling.  1876  Mrs. Whitney .S"/^A/f 
<^  Insights  xxxiv.  320  Very  faith,  deeper  than  mere  •word- 
keeping.  1866  G.  Stephens  {title)  The  Old  Northern  Runic 
Monuments  of  Scandinavia  and  England,  with  Introduc- 
tions, Appendices,  *  Word-Lists,  Runic  Alphabets,  &c.  1855 
KisGSLEY  Glaucus  69  What  the  long. "word-makers  call  an 
'  interosculant '  group.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  Ix,  The 
order  of  "word-making.  1884  H.  Sweet  in  13th  Addr, 
Philol.  Soc,  89  This.. makes  the  colloquial  language  a  far 
better  medium  of  teaching  "word-meanings.  t^^Ailbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  VII.  394  Forms  of  "word  memory.  1853  Mrs. 
Gore  Dean's  Dau.  xxiv,  Do  not  give  Miss  Mordaunt  reason 
to  suppose  me  the  only  "word-mill  in  the  family  I  1898 
Sweet  Ne^v  Engl.  Gram.  11.  §  1772  The  original  Arian 
"word-order.  1894  Dyan  Man's  Keeping  \'\,  His  mother.. 
*word-painted  a  picture  to  him.  1906  G.  A.  B.  Dewar  Faery 
Year  57  We  can  no  more  word-pamt  the  water  than  we  can 
the  sunbeam.  1861  Bentley's  Misc.  XLIX.  169  Owen 
Meredith  is  another  "word- painter,  even  luxuriant  in  power. 
1866  {title)  "Word  Paintings  :  in  Series.  1892  J.  Tait  Mind 
in  Matter  (ed.  3)  296  Like  a  poem,  a  parable  is  a  word- 
painting.  1883  Arcliaeologia  Cantiana  XIV,  3  The  de- 
scriptive power  of  a  "word-painting  historian.  i69|i  Pepvs 
Let.  in  Academy  (1890)  g  Aug.  iio/i  Your  Specimen  of 
Musick-Characters . .  must  appeare  Gracefull,  wlien  y«  "Word- 
Part  shall  bee  added.  1673  Marvell  Reh.  Transp.  11.  255 
Vou  are.. a  meer  "Word-pecker.  <z  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant, 
Crew,  Word-pecker,  one  that  play's  with  Words._  1894  '  J.  S, 
Winter '^.rrt  Coats  104  [He]  had  gone  over,  with  care  and 
loving  attention,  every  little  trifling  detail  of  this  interview, 
until  he  might  fairly  have  been  described  as  '  "word-per- 
fect.* 1858-61  J.  Brown  Horx  Subs.  (1863)  284  Such  "word- 
pictures  as  you  find  in  Dante.  1603  Dekker  Wonderful 
Year  To  Rdr.,  Banish  these  "Word-pirates,  (you  sacred 
mistresses  of  learning)  into  the  gulfe  of  Barbarisme.  164* 
Fuller  Holy  <^  Prof.  St.  i.  iii.  B  Not  so  much  "word-pity- 
ing her,  as  providing  necessaries  for  her.  x8^  J.  Rendel 
Harris  Hermas  in  Arcadia  74  To  determine  what  the 
*word-play  consists  in.  1911  H.  M.  R.  Murray  Erthe  upon 
Ertfu  Introd.  p.  xxix,  Word-plays  of  the  kind.  .are.. not 
common  in  Latin  verse  of  the  time.  1657  J.  Watts  Scribe, 
Pharisee,  etc.  1, 123  You  cannot  bring  us  of,  from  the  "word- 
preaching.  X736  Gentl.  Mag.  VI.  353/2  Dame  Law.  .call'd 
over  her  *'Word-selIing  Crew.  1872  Yng.  Gentleman^s 
Mag.  212  Little  *word-sketches  of  those  absurd  scenes. 
1896  Literary  World  19  June  571/2  Stevenson,  the  soaring 
child  of  genius  and  the  plodding  *word-smith.  1582  N,  T. 
(Rhem.)  Acts  xvii.  18  What  is  it  that  this  "wordsower  would 
say?  1887  W.  Morris  in  Mackail /.^/^(iSgQ)  II.  187, 1  am  an 
inveterate  "word-spinner.  1872  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  III. 
Pref.  p.  V,  Huge  folios,  full  of  dreary  *wordspinning.  1857 
Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm.  ^  Eng.  II.  561  A  silly,  yet  ferocious, 
*wordspite  quarrel  between  Otho  and  Hugh-le-Grand.  i86x 
J.  Tulloch  Engl,  Purii,  iv.  436  He  had  too  large  a  soul  to 
take  delight  in  mere  "word-splitting.  1890  Little  Folks 
Jan.  68  Geographical  "Word  Square.  ^1400  Ro7*i.  Rose 
5451  They  maken  foolis  glorifie  Of  her  *wordis  spekyng. 
C1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  511  perfor  is  it  not  gretelie  to 
charge  of^wurdis-spekyng  and  a  man  do  wele.  1926  Fried- 
RtCHSEN  Gothic  Vers.  Gosp.  23  By  skilfully  grafting  the 
vigorous  scions  of  his  own  speech  on  to  the  exotic  "word- 
stock.  1863  W.  Barnes  Dorset  Gloss.  9  Searching  the 
"word-stores  of  the  provincial  speech-forms  of  English. 
a  1670  Hacket>43/.  Williams  ii.  (1693)  107  The  end  of  this 
Ao-yofiaxio,  or  "Word-strife.  1850  T.  A.  Troi.lope  Ditpress. 
Wand.  iv.  56  The  emasculated  tribe  of  *  word -stringers. 
z62a  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf  1.  263  Whilest  he 
was  hearing  this  sad  storie. .being  so  "word-strooken  to  the 
heart.  x6io  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  i.  307  With  a  wily 
"word-trap,  hee  deceiued  the  Archbishop.  1820  T.  Mitchell 
Com.  Aristoph.  1. 92  With  silent  glee  his  word-traps  he  lays 
deftly.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  313  Visual  ideation, 
more  particularly  in  reference  to  the  association  of  written 
symbols  with  their  meaning  —  that  is  *word.vision  —  is 
specially  impaired  hy  lesion  of  the  left  angular  gyrus.  1647 
Trapp  Comm.  Jos.  li.  14  (1656)  906  Livy  telleth  us  of  the 
Athenians,  that  they  waged  "Word-war  against  Philip. 
x86a  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  Ixvi.  VIL  460  The  word-war  of 
the  dogmatists.  1856  R.  A.  Vauchan  Mystics  (i860)  I.  123 
He  regarded  with  dislike  the  idle  "word-warfare  of  scholastic 
ingenuity.  x6oo  Nashe  Summers  Lnsi  Will  1447  Those 
*word-warriers..Had  their  heads  fild  with  coosning  fan- 
tasies. 1866  LiDDON  Bampton  Led.  i.  (1867)  17  Professional 
word-warriors  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  <x  i555 
Ridley  Cert.  Godly  Confer.  (1556)  34  b,  Truste  not . .  to  these 
"worde  weapons,  for  the  kingdome  of  godde  is  not  in  wordes, 
but  in  power.  1849  'LsTtotiCaxtons  vni.  iii.  (1874)  199  Tre- 
vanion  was  a  terrible  "word- weigher,  a  1250  Prov.  Alfred 
281  in  O.  E.  Misc.  118  Wymmon  is  *word-wot>  [v.r,  word- 
wod].    190a  F.  E.  Hvluz  Proverb-Lor e  114  Sword-wounds 
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may  be  healed,  •word-wounds  are  beyond  healing.  1810 
Ckabbs  Borpugk  iv.  533  When  the  preacher.. Dropp'd  the 
new  word...  we  heard  the  cry  Of  the  "word -wounded.  1643 
Hkrlb  Answ,  Feme  \x  Indisposed  to  this  kind  of  *wora 
HTangle.  1014  D.  Crawford  Thirsting  After  God  in.  i. 
15a  Mere  windy  *  word- wrangling.  1571  Golding  Calvin 
cmPs.  xiL  3  This  dubblehartcdnesscmaketh  men  dubble- 
tunged  &  *wo<wdwresters. 

Word  (wwd),  V.  [f.  Word  sb. ;  cf.  OHG.  wcridn 
in  spiUwortdn  to  jest,  MHG.  worten  to  converse, 
discourse,  ON.  or^a  to  talk,  Goth,  -wattrdjan  to 

Obs,  or 


soeak).] 
1.  im 


imtr.  To  utter  words ;  to  speak,  talk. 
arch. 

c  laos  Lay.  1805a  pe  king  wordede  J>us.  1393  Langl.  P.  PL 
C  XIV.  246  Whi  3e  worden  to  me  J?us  was  for  ich  aresonede 
reson.  ?a  1400  Morte  Artk.  3393  And  now  wale  thow  my 
woo,  worde  as  the  lykes.  <:i4oo  Beryn  3261  AI  be  that 
Geffrey  wordit  sotilly,  The  Steward  &  l?e  burgeysis  held  it 
for  foly.  Al  that  evir  he  seyd.  1690  C.  Nessb  O.  ^  N.  Test, 
I.  i3iThe  iudge..will  not  ask  men.  .how  they  have  worded, 
bat  how  they  have  walked.  1819  Keats  Hyperion  ii.  251 
Thus  wording  timidly  among  the  fierce.  1850  [see  Wording 
vH.sb.  i]. 

b.  To  word  it  I  to  talk,  esp.  excessively  or 
violently ;  to  have  (high)  words  with.  Obs.  or  dial, 

x6is  Webster  li^hiie  Devil  11.  i.  Csb,  My  Lords,  you 
shall  not  word  it  any  further  Without  a  milder  limit.  1613 
Day  Dycdl\\.  (1614)  102,  I  will  not  stand  wording  it  with 
our  Adversaries.  1643  Trapp  Comm.  Gen.  xi.  7  Thus  God 
words  it  with  them.  1647  —  Comm.  Jos.  \\\.  13  (1656)  90^ 
W^io  is  a  IVise  man.}  Not  he  that  words  it  most ;  for  multu 
loquio  stultiloguium.  169a  L'Estrange  Fables  ccccxxiii. 
399  He  that  ..  contemns  a  Shrew  to  the  Degree  of  not 
D^ending  to  Word  it  with  her.  ^1716  South  Serm. 
(1744)  X.  148  Men  may  snarl,  and  word  it  high  against 
providence.  0x835  Forby  Voc,  E.  Anglia,  iVordj  to  dis- 
pute ;  to  wrangle.    Ex-  *  They  guarded  it  a  long  while.* 

2.  trans.  To  utter  in  words,  say,  speak  (occas. 
as  distinct  from  singing) ;  f  also,  to  speak  of, 
mention.    Obs.  or  arch, 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  421  When  I  hade  worded  quatso- 
euer  I  cowrie,  To  manace  alle  t>ise  mody  men.  1606  Shaks. 
Ant.  fy  CI.  IV.  xiii.  g  Say,  that  the  last  I  spoke  was  Anthony, 
And  wordit  (prythee)  pitteously.  161 1  ^  Cymb.  iv.  iL  240, 
I  cannot  sing:  lie  weepe,  and  word  it  with  thee.  1663 
Waterhouse  Fortescutus  lUustratns  424  This  way  of 
Government  being  ..  changed,,  .it  was  made  capitall  (not 
onely  to  endeavour,  but  even  to  word  therestilutioii  thereof). 
1849  [see  Wording  vbl.  sb.  i]. 

1 3.  a.  To  ply  or  urge  with  words.    Obs.  rare, 

x6o6  Shaks.  Ant.  ^  CI.  v.  ii.  igi  He  words  me  Gyrles,  he 
words  me,  That  I  should  not  be  Noble  to  my  selfe. 

■j-b.  To  bring  by  the  use  of  words  (into  or  out 
of  a  specified  condition  or  course  of  action).    Obs, 

(ri64s  Howell  Z.«//.  (1650)  II.  xix.  32  To  have  to  doe  with 
perverse  irrationall  half-witted  men,  and  to  be  worded  to 
death  with  nonseoce.  1692  South  Serm,  I.  Ep.  Ded.  A  3  b, 
Men  are  not  to  be  Worded  into  new  Tempers,  or  Constitu- 
tions, a  1716  Ibid.,  I  Peter  ii.  23  (1744)  VIII.  187  Not,  .to 
word  away  our  souls,  or  declaim  ourselves  into  perdition. 

4.  To  express  in  or  put  into  words ;  to  compose, 
draw  up.    Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

16x3  {title)  Songs  of  Mourning... Worded  by  Tho.  Cam- 
pion. And  set  forth  to  bee  sung  with  one  voyce  to  the  Lute, 
or  Violl :  by  John  Coprario.  1623  Lisle  Mlfric  on  O.  <5-  N. 
Test.  To  Rdr.  32  It  would  giue  vs  occasion  either  in  wording 
or  sentcnsing  the  principall  parts  thereof  to  looke  back  a 
little  into  this  outworne  dialect.  1654  Whitlock  Zootonda 
aio  Before  the  first  Logician  ever  worded  a  Proposition. 
165^  Burton'' s  Diary  (1828)  IV.  225,  I  would  have  the 
<luestion  worded,  before  you  rise,  lest  to-morrow  be  spent  in 
it_.  <z  1700  Ke.n  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  282  Love 
dictated,  Love  worded  ev'ry  Line.  x8o6  W.  Taylor  in  Ann. 
Ret).  IV.  604  Spreading  languages  . .  have  flourished  and 
have  faded,  without  wording  one  eminent  narrative  poem. 
xSm  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  456  This  statement 
of  limits  is  found  worded  over  again  in  the  Protocol. 

b.  esp.,  and  now  only,  with  reference  to  the  kind 
of  language  or  form  of  words  used ;  hence  freq.  with 
advb.  qualification. 

X619  Middleton  Lave  ^  Antiq.  Wks.  (BuUen)  VII.  315 
Triumphs,  wherein  Art  hath  been  but  weakly  imitated  and 
most  beggarly  worded.  1671  Baxter  Holiness  Ixiv.  18  They 
have  not  the  skil  to  word  and  methodize  their  notions 
rightly.  X70X  J.  Norris  IdtcU  World  i.  ii.  126  'Tis  in  reality 
one  and  the  same  question,  only  differently  worded.  X713 
PoPK  Let.  to  Addison  14  Dec,  This  little  instant  of  our 
life,  which  (as  Shakespear  finely  words  it)  is  rounded  with 
asleep.  1836  Thirlwall  Greece  xx.  III.  153  Instructions 
angrily  worded.  1883  Miss  Broughton  Belinda  i.  viii,  It 
U  coarsely  worded,  I  admit, . .  but,  believe  me,  the  advice  is 
sound.  X908  R.  Bagot  A,  CutMert  xxii.  267  She  kept 
repeating  to  herself  various  ways  of  wording  her  message ; 
for  it  was.  .no  easy  one  to  construct. 

o.  nonce-uses.  To  represent  as  in  words;  to  pad 
ou£  with  (unnecessary)  words. 

i6xi  Shaks.  Cymb.  i.  iv,  16  This  matter  of  marrying  his 
Kings  Daughter.. words  him  (I  doubt  not)  a  great  deale 
from  the  matter.  1646  T.  Coleman  Brotherly  Exam.  Re- 
*x.  Postscript  22  Pamphlets  . .  wherein  six  pages  . .  are 
worded  out  to  thirty  six. 
^Word,  obs,  (erron.)  form  of  Wethd  sb. 

X4. .  Guy  Warm.  (Camb.)  1155,  7416. 

Word :  see  Ord,  Wobld,  Worth  v, 

Wordage  (wp-idedg).  rare,  [f.  WoED  sb.  + 
-AGK,]  Words  collectively ;   =  Verbiage  i. 

x8s9  Westm.  Rev.  Apr.  417  The  plates  are  ..sufficient 
without  all  the  wordage.  1858  Arnot  Laws  from  Heaven 
Ser.  II.  22  [The  tongue)  may  revolve  with  the  rapidity,  .of.. 
machinery,  throwing  off.  .a  continuous  web  of  wordage. 

Word-book  (w^udbuk).  [f.  Word  sb,  +  Book 
ib, ;    ia  sense  i  cf.  G.  luorterbtuk  (f.  gen.  pL  of 
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•wort  word  +  bttch  book) ,  Du.  +  woordboek^  woorden- 
boek^  Icel.  or^abdk^  Sw.  ordboky  Da.  ordbog.'] 

L  A  book  containing  a  list  of  words  (as  of  the 
vocabulary  of  a  language,  a  book,  an  art,  or  science) 
arranged  in  alphabetical  or  other  systematic  order. 

The  term  is  often  used  where  it  is  desired  to  avoid  the 
implication  of  completeness  or  elaboration  of  treatment 
characteristic  of  a  dictionary  or  lexicon. 

1598  Florio  Ital.  Diet.  To  Rdr.  b  i.  If  no  other  bookes 
can  be  so  well  perfected,  but  still  some  thing  may  be  added, 
how  much  lessea  Word-booke?_  1730  Bailey  (foi.),  Vocahu- 
lary^  a  Word-Book,  a  little  Dictionary  containing  a  Col- 
lection of  Words-  1791  BoswELL  fohnsomxv.  1755(1904)  I. 
197  Johnson's  Dictionary,  .a  work  of  much  greater  mental 
labour  than  mere  Lexicons,  or  Word-books,  as  the  Dutch 
call  them.  1867  Smyth  (title)  The  Sailor's  Word-book  -.  an 
Alphabetical  Digest  of  Nautical  Terms.  X879  Miss  Jackson 
(title)  Shropshire  Word-Book:  a  Glossary  of  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words,  etc.  used  in  the  County,  1882  {title) 
A  Word. Book  for  Students  of  English  History, 

2.  The  *  book  of  the  words '  or  libretto  of  a 
musical  composition. 

X878  J.  Marshall  in  Grove  Diet.  Mux.  I.  353  Besides 
translating  many  foreign  libretti,  [H.  F.  Chorley]  wrote  the 
original  word-books  of  one  version  of  the  '  Amber  Witch  * 
(Wallace),.. of  the  *May  Queen'  (Bennett),  [etc.].  189X 
Guardian  23  Sept.  1531  Mr.  Culwick's  interesting  summary 
of  the  word-book  and  its  annotations. 

"Worde :  see  Ord,  Word,  World,  Worth  v. 

Worded  (w:p*jded),  ppL  a,  [f.  Word  sb.  or  v, 
+  -KD.] 

1.  Formed  into  words ;  expressed  in  or  put  into 
words,    rare. 

x6o6  Chapman  Gentl.  Usher  iv.  i.  69  Away  with  this  vn- 
medicinable  balme  Of  worded  breath.  1869  Ruskin  Q.  of 
Air  \,  §  42  Capable  of  interpretation  only  by  the  majesty  of 
ordered,  beautiful.and  worded  sound.  1880 '  Mark  Twain  ' 
Tramp  Abr.  \.  516  No  worded  description  of  a  moving 
spectacle  is  a  hundredth  part  as  moving  as  the  same  spectacle 
seen  with  one's  own  eyes. 

b.  Qualified  by  an  adv. :  Expressed  in  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  language  or  form  of  words ;  phrased 
in  such-and-such  a  manner, 

X848  W.  K.  Kelly  tr.  L.  Blands  Htrt.  Ten  V.  IT.  210  A 
cautiously  worded,  but  firm  answer.  1871  Miss  Braddom 
Levels  I,  Every  occasion  brought . .  the  same  coldly  worded 
letter.  1899  Mackail  W.  Morris  II.  370  His  latest  and 
most  care  fully- worded  confession  of  faith, 

2."  Full  of  words  :  a.  involving  the  use  of  many 
words,  wordy ;  b.  having  a  good  stock  of  words  at 
command,    nonce-uses, 

1638  WiLKiNs  New  World  yi.  81  He  was  much  opposed  by 
Aristotle  in  some  worded  disputations,  but  never  confuted 
by  any  solid  reason.  1734  J.  Richardson  Alilton's  P.  L. 
p.  Ixxxiii,  A  Man  of  Learning  indeed,  and  a  Great  Etj-mo- 
logist,  but  a  Meer  Scholar. ..  Morus  was  also  a  Worded 
Man ;  and  he  was  a  Celebrated  Preacher. 

Wordel,  Wordely,  obs.  ff.  World,  Worldly. 

Worder  (w^udai).  rare,  [f.  Word  v,  +  -er  1.] 
+  a.  One  who  uses  (many)  words ;  a  chatterer, 
prater.  Obs.  b.  One  who  puts  something  into 
words  ;  one  who  frames  the  words  or  terms  of  a 
subject. 

1606  J.  Q^ViVY.'^T^-s.Solojnon^s  Solace  \,  3  They  were  neither 
worders,  or  giuen  to  high  laughter.  1654  Whitlock  Zoo- 
tomia  206  Each  good  Action  speaking  more  effectually.. 
Conviction  to  Spectators,  than  any  (though  the  subtlest 
worder)  could  ever  arrive  to.  Ibid,  35^  It  were  to  be  wished, 
we  cold  not  say  as  much  of  our  high  worders,  of  their 
Covetousnesse.  1683  E.  Hooker  Pref  Pordage's  Mystic 
Div.  36  Other  worders  as  there  are  too  mani,not  to  conceal 
som  of  our  impertinently  idl  Pulpit-praters  [etc.].  1887 
Knoll  vs  Sk.^  Life  Japan  267  The,,  details  belong  to  the 
worders  of  science. 

Wordeyn,  obs.  form  of  Ordain. 

Wordie,  var.  Wordy  sb,  Sc,\  obs,  f.  Wordy  a,. 
Worthy. 

Wordily  (w^jdili),  adv,  [f.  Wordy  a,  +  -ly  2,] 
In  a  wordy  manner  or  style ;  with  excess  or 
abundance  of  words;  verbosely. 

xsaa  World  ^  Child  277  The  kynge  of  Wrathe  full  wordely 
. .  wyll  me  mayntayne.  X609  J.  Davies  (Heref.)  Hum.  Heav, 
on  Earth  n.  Ixviii,  Some  wordy.men.  .raught  at  Rethorikes 
Rules  to  rule  thereby:,  .they  rul'd  wordily.  x7oa  Calamy 
Life  R.  Baxter  x.  564  This  Article  of  the  Controversie  hath 
been  manag'd  very  Wordily.  1873  Svmonds  Grk.  Poets  i.  32 
Sophists  and  rhetoricians  begin  to  flourish  and  everything 
that  can  be  wordily  elaborated,  is  grist  for  their  mill.  x89X 
Smiles  Mem,  J.  Murray  I,  ix.  198  Southey  wrote  so 
smoothly,  so  easily,  so  wordily. 

Wordine,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  pple.  of  Worth  v. 
Wordiness  (w^udines).     [f,  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  wordy ;  excess  or  multiplicity 
of  words ;  verbosity. 

1727  Bailey  (vol.  II),  JF(?nfi"«^jj,  ,.  Talkativeness,  &c. 
1809  W.  Irving  Knickerb.  vii.  xiii.  112  The  empty  wordi- 
ness of  his  factious  subjects — their  intemperate  harangues, 
X862  J.  ANGt;s  HoJidbk.  Engl,  Tongue  373  A  copious  phrase- 
ology is  one  cure  of  wordiness,  and  is  essential  to  effective 
writing. 

Wording  (w^udig),  vbL  sb,    [f.  Word  v,  (or 

sb.)  +  -mQ,K\ 
1.  Speaking,  talking,  utterance,  Obs.  or  arch, 
1604  Dekker  Honest  Wh.  Wks,  1873  II.  62  The  Senate 
willleave  wording  presently.  162^  Massinger  7V«v  Way 
III.  ii,  Marrall.  Pray  you  a  word  Sir.  Creed.  No  wording 
now.  1819  Keats  Otho  11.  i,  Fine  wording,  Duke  1  but 
words  could  never  yet  Forestall  the  fates,  1849  Sears 
Regeneration  iii.  i.  (1859)  126  The  wording  and  rewording 
of  liturgies  is  not  prayer.    1830  'Rmzu^&li.  God  in  Christ  159 
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They  must  have  their  reality  to  me  in  what  they  express 
when  taken  as  t!ie  wording  forth  of  God. 
^  attrib.  i860  Swinblrne  Queen-Mother  i.  ii,  All  this  word- 
ing-time I  am  not  perfect  where  this  wrong  began. 
i"  b.  A  saying,  statement,    Obs.  rare. 
1606  Warner  Alb,  Etig.  xiv.  Ixxxiii.  348  Old  Wordings, . 
prouing  trew. 

•\  2.  Angry  or  abusive  speech ;  '  having  words ' 
(see  WouD  sb.  5).    Obs, 

i<fi\Child. Marriages  129  In  wordinge  betwixe  the  mother 
of  the  said  Isabell&the  said  Rafe,  the  said  Rafesaid  to  her, 
that  'her  doughter  Isabell  was  a  hoore  and  a  thief.  1594 
O.  ^. Quest, Pro/it. Concern.  13  She  termeth..his  outfacing 
£e  wording  at  me,  audacitie  and  manly  boldnesse.  16x4 
PuRCHAS  Pilgrimage  viil  viii.  (ed.  2)  780  They  are  great 
gamsters,  their  play  like  that  of  Dice :  in  which  they  carrie 
themselues  very  patiently  without  swearing  or  wording. 

3.  The  action  of  putting  or  condition  of  being  put 
into  words  ;  composition  or  expression  in  language 
(spoken  or  written),  esp.  in  reference  to  the  words 
used  ;  mode  of  speech,  form  of  words,  phrasing. 

X649  Milton  Eikon.  iv.  36  Tis  beleev'd  this  wording  was 
above  his  known  stile  and  Orthographie.  1654  Whitlock 
Zootomia  364  If  constancy  may  be  tainted  wiih  this  selfish- 
nesse  (to  use  our  new  Wordings  of  old  and  general  Actings). 
X657  Hevlin  Ecclesia  Vind.  Pref.  c  i  b,  The  Directory 
which  prescribes,  .the  sense  and  scope. .of  the  Prayers  and 
other  parts  of  publick  Worship,  doth  in  effect  leave  nothing 
to  the  Ministers  spirit  but  the  wording  of  it.  1687  Ld. 
Sunderland  in  Magd.  Coll.  (O.  H.  S.)  169  His  Majesty 
leaves  the  wording  of  it  to  you.  X718  Bbeval  Play  is  the 
Plot  u.  i.  18  Take  me  Pen,  Ink,  and  Paper,  and  write  him 
a  Letter  of  my  Wording.  1765  Blackstone  Covirn.  1. 
Introd.  7  Some  forms  necessary  in  the  wording  of  last  wills 
and  testamentSt  Ibid,  y\.  228  This  is  the  form  of  the  coro. 
nation  oath,  as  it  is  now  prescribed . . :  but  the  wording  of  it 
was  changed  at  the  revolution,  because., the  oath  itself  had 
been  framed  in  doubtful  words  and  expressions,  1818  Keats 
Endym,  iv.  962  Things  for  which  no  wording  can  be  found. 
X837  Dickens  Pickw.  xxxiv,  I  entreat  the  attention  of  the 
jury  to  the  wording  of  this  document.  1839  Hallam  Lit. 
Eur.  IV.  viL  §  43  His  plain  and  manly  sentences  often  give 
us  pleasure  by  the  wording  alone,  1865  M.  Arnold  Ess. 
Crit.  X.  (1875)411  The  clear  thought  which  is.  .at  the  bottom 
of  that  troubled  wording,  x88a  Proctor  Fam.  Science 
Studies  43, 1  have  altered  the  wording . .  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  the  use  of  technical  expressions.  X913  Spectator 
26  July  148/1  The  meaning., is  plain,  though  the  wording 
is,  to  say  the  least, .  .involved. 

4.  A  set  of  written  words,  an  inscription,    rare. 
1908  Times^  28  Jan.  4/6  A_  box  . .  with  . .  the  well-known 

Havana  indications,  including  the  lock-label  with  the 
Spanish  wording. 

So  t Wording'  ppl, a,  {a)  consisting  in  (mere) 
words,  verbal;  (^)  using  many  or  empty  words, 
wordy;  (c)  characterized  by  angry  words,  con- 
tentions, quarrelsome. 

160X  CoRNWALLis  Ess.  II.  XXX.  (1631)  48  Patrone  of  the 
vulgar  whose  wording  favour,  .hath  such  an  operation  with 
mans  frailtie.  x6is  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  315  It  is  prob- 
able she  was  begotten  by  some  ..Wording  Poet,  for  she 
consists  of  as  many  fearefuU  sounds  without  science,  x68a 
BuNYAN  Holy  War  To  Rdr.  (1684J  A3  b,  In  Parleys,  or  in 
wording  Jars. 

+ Wo'rdish,  a.  Obs,    [f.  Word  sb,  +  -ish  i.] 

1,  Consisting  in  or  concerned  with  words,  esp. 
mere  words  (as  opposed  to  realities) ;  verbal :  cf. 
Wordy  a.  3. 

a  1586  Sidney  Apol,  Poetry  (Arb.)  33  A  perfect  picture 
I  say,  for  bee  yeeldeth  to  the  powers  of  the  minde,  an  image 
of  that  whereof  the  Philosopher  bestoweth  but  a  woordish 
description.  Ibid.  69  Both  [Poetry  and  OratoryJ  haue  such 
an  affinity  in  this  wordish  consideration.  1657  J.  Sergeant 
Schism  DispacWt  36  Blundering  the  plainest  truths  with 
multitudes  of  wordish  evasions.  X675  Crowne  Calisto  v.  73 
All  wordish  praise  she  is  so  mtxh  above  'X'hat  eloquence 
would  prophanation  prove.  1697  J.  Sergeant  Solid  Philos. 
454  To  make  the  Doctrine  cf  Words  to  be  a,. part  of  Phi- 
losophy,Js  to  make  Philosophy  Wordish. 

2,  Using,  or  containing,  an  excess  of  words ;  ver- 
bose: =  Wordy  a.  i. 

1604  Scoloker  Daiphantiis  Argt.,  More  desirous  to  be 
thought  honest,  then  so  to  be  wordish  beyond  discretion, 
a  x6s7  R.  LovEDAY  Lett.  (1663)  19,  I  have  made  my  story 
too  wordish ;. ,  I  should  have  pared  much  away. 

Hence  f  Wordishly  adv,.,  tWordishness. 

1637  J,  Sergeant  Schism  Dispach't  26  Loquacity,  that  is, 
voluntary  talking  wordishly  without  a  syllable  of  sense. 
Ibid.  290  1'hc  emptie  wordishnes  in  his  '  Reply '.  1697  — 
Solid  Philos.  286  All  the  Wordishness,  and  empty  Disputes 
among  Trivial  Philosophers. 

Wordle,  obs.  f.  World  ;  var.  Wortle. 
Wordless  (w»-jdles),  a,    [f.  Word  sb.  +  -less.] 

1,  Inexpressible  in  words  ;  unspeakable,  unutter- 
able,   Obs.  or  merged  in  2. 

f  1200  Trin,  Coll.  Horn,  113  Wordles  song  is  \>t  herte 
michele  blisse,  t>e  heo  haueS  of  heucnliche  oinge,  and  ne 
mai  ^roffe  be  stille  ne  mid  worde  hem  atellen,  1647  Trapp 
Comm.  1  Cor.  xv.  51  (1656)  701  This,  likely  was  one  of  those 
wordless  words  [appTjra  pijjLiaTo  :  1611  unspeakable  words] 
that  Paul  heard  in  his  rapture,  2  C^or.  12.  4.  1683  E.  Hooker 
Pref.  Pordage's  Mystic  Div.  66  Hec  was  caught  up  into  the 
third  Heaven.. where  Hee  heard  wordless  Words  (so  the 
Graec  most  emphaticly)  Words  unulterabl,  unexpressibl. 

2.  Not  expressed  in  words  ;  unspoken,  unuttered. 
ax^oo  Chaucer's  Dreme  889  So  thought  I.. That  word- 

lesse  answerc  in  no  toun  Was  tane  forobligacioun,  1633  P. 
Fletcher  Elisa  11.  iv.  So  sat  she  joylesse  down  in  wordlesse 
grief  complaining.  1820  Bvkon  Juan  in.  Iviii,  The  stem,. . 
deep,  and  wordless  ire  Of  a  strong  human  heart,  1870 
Morris  Earthly  Par.  II,  111.  189  Some  wordless  prayer  of 
agony.  1871  Tvlok  Prim.  Cult.  1.  viii.  270  The  deaf-and- 
dumb,  ,  work  out . ,  such  analogies . .  in  their  wordless  thought, 
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1884  '  Edna  Lyall  '  IVt  Two  xix,  Love  of  the  deepest  sort 
is  wordless. 
3.  Not  Uttering  a  word  ;  not  speaking,  silent, 
speechless.  Also  trans/,  of  action  or  feeling  (cf.  3). 
a  ijoo  Chaucer's  Drcme  516  Wordlesse  he  was,aiid  semed 
Slcke.  IS93SHAKS.  Lucr.  112  Her  ioiewith  heaued-vp  hand 
she  doth  expresse,  And  wordlesse  so  greetes  heauen  for  his 
successe.  i8sa  Bailky  Festiis  (ed.  5)  522  She,  wordless,  went, 
But  looked  her  thanks.  i88r  Christina  Rossetti  Later  Life 
iii.  Poems  (1904)  298  Our  wordless  tearless  numbness  of 
distress.  189a  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  3  Feb.  300/2  The  patient 
was  quite  speechless,  or,  at  least,  wordless.  1904  G.  Watson 
Sunshine  Sr  Sentim.  188,  I  was  unable  to  follow  her,  and 
stood  dumfounded  and  wordless. 

b.  Lacking  the  faculty  or  power  of  speech. 
1648  J.  QoARLES  Fans  Lachrym.  52  The  wordless  tongues 
of  thirsty  children  cleave  To  their  unliquid  mouths.    184$ 
Chambers's  JrnL  16  May  312  A  Word  for  the  Wordless. 
O.  Lacking  words  for  expression. 
1881  PovNTiR  Among  the  Hilts  I.  282  Her  mind  was  too 
uncultivated,  too  wordless.     1896  Howells  Impressions  t, 
Exp.  104  The  innocence  of  wordless  infancy, 
4.  Not  accompanied  by  words ;  (of  a  play)  acted 
without  wotds. 

1598  Sylvester  Dk  Bartas  11.  ii.  11.  Babylon  333  The 
winded  quierj,.. Their  sounds  want  sense;  their  notes  are 
word-lesse  still.  1855  Bailey  Mystic  -lyj  No  wordless  mur. 
murs  of  expectant  joy.  z88a  J.  Hawthorne  Fort.  Fool 
XXX,  The  little  wordless  song  which  his. .mother  had  sung. 
1897  Weslm.  Gm.  9  Jan.  3/2  The  history  of  wordless  plays 
on  the  modern  London  stage.  1911  G.  K.  Chesterto.-i  Man 
«»/wA««o258The  man.  .cast  it  down  with  a  wordless  sotud 
more  shocking  than  a  curse. 
Hence  Wordlessly  adv.,  WoTdlessness. 
iSss  Bailey  Festus  {ed.  5)  250  The  eagle  they  petitioned 
to  preside,..The  bird  of  curved  beak  and  radiant  eye  Bowed 
wordlessly,  and  swept  down  from  the  sky.  1891  M.  Mueiel 
DowiE  Girt  in  Ktirp.  xiiL  178  We  were  left.. wordlessly 
grateful.  189s  Ifestm.  Gaz.  8  June  3/1  The  momentary 
wordlessness  that  is  certain  to  fall  occasionally  to  the  lot  of 
everyone. 

WordU(e,-lioh(e,Wordling,  obs.  ff.  Wobld- 

lY,  WORLDLINO. 

Wordlore  (wSudlow).  [f.WoRD  sb.  +  Lore  sb.'i- 

Cf.  G.  ivortUhrt.l  a.  The  study  of  words  and  their 
history ;  the  words  collectively  of  a  language  and 
their  history,  b.  (  =  G.  wortlehre.)  The  doctrine 
of  the  forms  and  formation  of  words  ;  morphology. 
X870  Ditbtin  Univ.  Maff.  Mar.  282  {art.)  Word-lore.  1871 
Kennedy  Public  Sch,  Lat.  Gram.  5  Etymology  comprises; — 
L  Phonology  or  Soundlore,  the  doctrine  of  Sounds.  IL  Mor- 

?ho!ogy  or  Wordlore,  the  doctrine  of  Words.     1904  A.  S, 
'almkr  {title)  The  Folk  and  their  Word-Lore:  an  Essay 
on  Popular  Etymologies. 

t  WoTdly,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Word  sb.  +  -ly  i.J 
Dealing  in,  or  consisting  in,  mere  words  ;  verbal. 

i6m  Ames  Fresh  Suit  agst.  Cerem,  Pref  p.  v.  These 
word'.y  gospellers,  [bid.  11.  36  A  wordly  distinction  betwixt 
Doctnnall  and  Rituall  Ceremonies. 

Wordly,  -lyohe,  obs.  forms  of  Worldly. 

WordmanCwoudmaen).  rare.  [f.  Word  ji. -^ 
Maxj<5,1]  a  man  who  deals  with  or  has  com- 
mand of  words ;  a  master  of  language.  So  WoTd- 
mansUp,  skill  in  the  use  of  words. 

l6«3  CocKERAM  II,  A  great  Word  man,  granditoquus.  1654 
J.  Webster  Acad.  Exam.  63  Men  that.. think  themselves 
the  most  skilful  wordmen  or  Logodsedalists  in  the  world. 
a  1711  Prior  Dial,  ietiu.  C'larles  <■  Ctenard  Wks.  1907  It. 
213,  I  will  not  shew  my  Anger  against  this  Word-man.  i88a 
Stevenson  Men  4-  Bks.  Pref.  p.  xiii.  The  great  contemporary 
master  of  wordmanship,  and  indeed  of  all  literary  arts. 

Wordmonger  (wo-jdmorjgai).    [f.  Word  sb. 

+  Mo.SGEB.]  One  who  deals  in  words,  esp.  in 
strange  or  pedantic  words,  or  in  empty  words 
without  sense  or  substance,    contemptuous. 

1590  Tartton's  News  Purgat.  Ep.  Ded.  \  a  b.  The  word- 
mongers  of  malice,  that  like  the  Vipers  grew  odious  to  their 
own  kinde.  i6a8  Shirley  Witty  Fair  One  v.  iv,  A  pedanti- 
cal,  lousy  wordnionger.  1749  Lavington  Enthus.  Meth. 
if  Papists  (1S20)  331  God  hath  cautioned  me  against  these 
word-mongers.  1855  Motley  Dutch  Rep.  \i.  iii.  (1866)  813 
The  word-mongers  who  could  clothe  one  shivering  thought 
in  a  hundred  thousand  garments.  1884  Tennyson  Becket 
II.  ii,  Diagonalise  t  thou  art  a  word-monger 

So  Wordmo ng-erlnff,  -mo^ngery. 

X879  H.  N.  Hudson  I/amtet  Pref.  p.  xiv.  Too  much  time 
..spent  in  mere  word-mongering  and  lingual  dissection. 
1903  Times  Lit.  Suppt.  20  Mar.  87/3  Word-mongery  has 
been  overdone  here  and  there. 

Wordre,  obs.  form  of  Order  sb. 

Wordsworthian  (w»rdzwDj}>ian),  sb.  and  a. 
[f.  the  name  of  the  English  poet  William  Words- 
worth (1770-1850)  +  -IKS."]  a.  sb.  An  admirer  or 
imitator  of  Wordsworth,  or  a  student  of  his  works. 
b.  aJJ.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of 
Wordsworth ;  (of  a  poem)  composed  by,  or  in  the 
style  of,  Wordsworth. 

'81S.  Sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  u,  I  am  enough  of  a  Words- 
worthian not  to  connne  my  tastes  to  the  received  elegancies 
of  society.  i8zs  Lockhart  in  Scott's  Fam.  Lett.  (1894)  U. 
342  Miss  Hume  is  an  ecstatic  Wordsworthian,  and  is  to  go 
10  see  him  one  of  these  days  in  the  flesh,  1856  Ruskin  Mod. 
Painters  IM.  IV.  xvii.  g  29,  304  *  J'aime  mieux  mamie'.is.. 
the  first  Wordsworthian  poem  brought  forward  on  philoso- 
phical principles,  to  oppose  the  schools  of  art  and  affectation. 
1874  Blackie  S'^^Ck//.  44  Given  to  indulge  in  Wordsworthian 
musings.  1878  R.  H.  Hutton  Scott  xvi.  (1888)  162  Even 
Scott,  who  was  so  little  of  a  Wordsworthian, . .  must  have 
recurred  that  day . .  to  that  favourite  Wordsworthian  poem. 
Z92Z  Spectator  2  July  7/1  Imagine  a  poet  whose  mind  was 
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perfectly  balanced  between  the  desirability  of  gorgeous 
Swmburnesque  ornament  and  Wordsworthian  austerity. 

Hence  WordswortManism. 

1881  Sat.  Rev.  12  Feb.  215  There  has  been  of  late  a  recru. 
descence  of  Wordsworthianism. 

Wordy,  wordie  (w»-jdi),  sb.  Sc.  [f.  Word 
sb.  ■¥  -Y  C.J     A  little  or  slight  word. 

1718  Ramsay  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  iii.  xx,  She  her  man  like 
a  lammy  led  Hame,  wi'  a  well-wail'd  wordy.  1783  Burns 
To  Rev.  y.M'Math  iii,  A  pack  ..Wha..Can  easy,  wi' a 
single  wordie,  Lowse  hell  upon  me.  <z  1840  Joanna  Baillie 
Song,  Woo'd  ff  Married  38  Weel  waled  were  his  wordies. 

Wordy  (wc-jdi),  a.  [Late  OE.  wordig,  f.  Word 
sb.  +  -i^,  -Y  1.] 

1.  Full  of  or  abounding  in  words,  a.  Of  speech 
or  writing:  Consisting-of  or  containing  many  words ; 
=  Verbose  r. 
.  cnoo  Aldhelm  Gloss,  in  Napier  O.E.  Glosses  38/1416 
Uerbosa,  wordij.  138a  Wyclif  1  Cor.  Prol.,  Wordy  elo- 
quence of  philosophic.  1641  Bp.  Hall  Answ.  Vind.  Smect. 
103  In  this  their  wordy,  and  wearisome  Volume.  1713  RowK 
Jane  Shore  IIL  i.  To  deal  in  wordy  Compliment  Is  much 
against  the  Plainness  of  my  Nature.  1778  Bp.  Lowth 
TransL  Isaiali  Prelim.  Diss.  p.  Ixviii,  The  Chaldee  Para- 
phrase, .often  wanders  from  the  Text  in  a  wordy  allegorical 
explanation.  1853  Hallam  Mid.  Ages  (ed.  10)  ii.  Note  5.  I. 
297  If  the  Franks  scorned  the  complex  and  wordy  jurispru- 
dence of  Rome.  111873  Lvtton  Pausanias  i.  (1876)  49  The 
Athenian  fashion  of  wordy  boasting.  1877  Kinglake  Crimea 
(1880)  VI.  ix.  309  This  despatch  was  beyond  measure  wordy. 

b.  Of  a  person  :  Using  an  excess  of  words ;  = 
Verbose  2  ;  occas.  garrulous,  talkative. 

138a  WvcLlF  Job  xvi.  21  My  woordi  frendis  [r388  ful  of 
wordis].  1483  Cath.  A  iigl.  423/2  Wordy,  verbosus,  ^  cetera ; 
vbi  Chaterer.  1636  Sir  R.  Baker  Cato  Variegatus  g  Words 
against  wordy  men,  thou  must  not  vse.  171a  Steele  Sped. 
No.  448  f  I  Phocion,  beholding  a  wordy  Orator,  while  he 
was  making  a  magnificent  Speech  to  the  People.  1854  R.  S. 
SuRTEKs  Handley  Cr.  xiv.  (1901)  1. 106  The  barber's  pretty 
but  rather  wordy  wife.  i88t  Stevenson  yirg.  Puerisque  80 
A  wordy,  prolegomenous  babbler. 

1 2.  Skilled  in  the  use  of  words.    Obs.  rare. 

1603  J.  Davies  (Heref.)  Microcosmos  Wks.  (Grosart)  I. 
80/x  Be  he  a  Pleader,  and  a  wordie  Man.  1609  —  Hum. 
Heav.  on  Earth  11.  Ixviii,  Some  wordy-men,  by  words, 
sought  worlhinesse.  1680  Otway  Orphan  iv.  \ii,  You  talk 
to  me  in  Parables,  Cbamont ;  Vou  may  have  known  that 
I'm  no  wordy  Man. 

3.  Consisting  or  expressed  in  words  ;  of  words ; 
verbal.  Now  chiefly  in  phr.  wordy  war.  (Often 
with  mixture  of  sense  i  a.) 

1617  W.  ScLATER  Expos.  2  Thess.  (1S29)  129  Intrusion  on 
Gods  Prerogatiues  royall  is  rather  in  facts,  then  wordy  pro- 
fession.    1685  Baxter  Paraphr.  N.  T.  James  ii.  14  Is  not 
a  meer  wordy  Profession  an  unprofitable  thing  to  your    i 
selves..  7   Will.. saying  you  believe,  profit  to  Salvation,  if    [ 
you . .  live  not  according  to  the  Gospel  ?    171s  Rowe  Lady '  i 
Jane  Gray  i.  i.  These  Clergy  Quarrels,  These  wordy  Wars    ; 
of  proud  ill-manner'd  Schoolmen.     1741  B.  Franklin  Poor 
RichardiiSgo)  in  He  that  talks  much,  talks  in  vain;  We 
from  the  wordy  torrent  fly.     179X  Cowper  Iliad  11.  463  All 
that  wordy  tempest  for  a  girl.     1814  Byron  Lara  i.  xxiii. 
To  mar  The   mirthful  meeting  with  a  wordy  war.     i860 
Tennyson  Sea  Dreams  31  When  the  wordy  storm  Hadended. 

Wordy,  -nesse,  obs.  ff.  Worthy,  Worthiness. 

t  Wore,  si.  Obs.  Of  doubtful  origin  and  mean- 
ing ;  perh.  identical  with  Ware  sb.^,  Ore  5  (OE. 
wdr)  seaweed,  but  possibly  repr.  OE.  wdra,  wdrum, 
glossing  med.L.  sablonum,  sablonibus  ?  sandy  or 
pebbly  shore  (see,  however,  note  in  Napier's  0.  E. 
Glosses,  p.  49). 

a  1310  Alysoun  iv.  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  28  Icham  for  wowyng 
al  forwake,  wery  so  water  in  wore.  13. .  Maximon  in  B6d- 
deker  Altengt.  Dicht.  249  Y  wake  as  water  in  wore ;  iesu 
Crist,  Hn  ore  I 

t  Wore,  vX  Obs.  rare.  Also  wori.  [perh.  to 
be  referred  to  OE.  wSrian  only  intr.  to  wander,  f. 
wdr-,  root  of  wirig  Weary  a.,  q.v.]  trans.  To 
trouble,  disturb,  confuse. 

a  xaas  Ancr.  R.  386  pis  mong  woreS  \v.r.  weorre3]  so  l>e 
eien  of  l>e  heorte  ^et  heo  ne  mei  iknowen  God.  c  lajo 
Hali  Meid.  (MS.  Bodl.)  714  pet  hare  flesches  eggunge,  ne 
l>e  feondes  fondunge  ..  ne  wori  \v.r.  weorri]  hare  heorte 
wit.  <ri3io  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  iv.  24  Ther  afterward  this 
worldes  won  with  muchelunwynne  us  woren  wolde. 

tWore,  ».2  Naut.  Obs.  Pa.t.  of  Wear  v^ 
irreg.  used  for  inf 

1744  J.  Philips  Jrnl.  Exped.  Anson  8  At  8  made  the 
Signal  to  wore  Ship.  Ibid.  41  Fresh  Gales,  .which  obliged 
most  of  the  Ships  to  wore  and  bear  down  to  the  Leeward. 

Wore  (wo»j),  pa.  t.  of  Wear  z/.l ;  pa.  t.  and 
pple.  of  Wear  v.'^ 

Wore,  obs.  p.i.  t.  of  Be  v.  ;  obs.  f.  Orb  2,  Ore  6; 
var.  Ware  sb.^  Obs. 

Wored,  obs.  form  of  Word. 

tWo'ri,  a.  Obs.  [?f.  stem  of  Wore  ».!  +  -», 
-Y 1.  (Connexion  with  OE.  wiri^  is  improbable.)] 
'Troubled',  disturbed,  turbid. 

^  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  29  Hu  maht  \>\i  iseon  tine  sceadewe 
in  wone  watere.  ^  a  laoo  Moral  Ode  142  in  O.  E,  Horn.  I. 
169  Betere  is  wori  water  drunch  )?en  alter  meind  mid  wine. 
a  laas  Ancr.  R.  386  Haue  euer  schir  heorte  Ijus,  &  do  al 
)>et  tu  wilt.  Haue  wori  heorte  &  al  \<t  sit  vuele.  c  1390 
St.  Brendan  260  in  5.  En^.  Leg.  226  Twey  faire  wellene, 
l>at  on  was  suy^e  cler.  And  sumdel  wori..l>at  ojjer  was. 

Worie,  obs.  form  of  Worry  v. 

Work  (wi>jk),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  1-3  weorc,  2-4 
■weork(e,  (3  Orm.  weorro,  weorrk-).  &.  1-4 
were,  (3  weero,  wserk,  Orm.  werro),  3-6  werk(e, 
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(4  -oke,  -kke,  5  wherk,  6  Sc.  verk) ;  Sc.  and 
north.  4  waro(ke,  vark,  4-7  warke,  4-  waxk. 
7.  I  wyrc,  1-3  wure,  3  wurok,  wurk,  (5  wrke) ; 
4  wirke.  S.  1-3  wore,  3-7  worke,  (3,  6  worok, 
4  vorke,  6  woorke,  wourke,  6-7  woroke),  6- 
work.  €.  3-3  werch,  3,  5-6  woroh(e,  wuroh,  9 
(//fl/.  wurtoh  ;  3,  7-warch(seeWARK  jii.l).  [OE. 
«/««  =  OFris.,  OS.,  (M)LG.,  (M)Du.  werk,  OHG. 
tverah,  were  (MHG.  werch,  were,  G.  werk),  ON. 
verk  (Sw.,  Da.  verk)  :-  OTeut.  *werkom  (see 
Work  v.)  ;  cognate  are  Gr.  ipyov.  Arm.  gore,  Zend 
vanza-  activity.  Forms  7  and  e  show  partial 
assimilation  to  the  forms  of  Work  v.  ;  see  also 
Wark,  waroh  sb.i  (in  a  specialized  sense).] 

L  1.  Something  that  is  or  was  done;  what  a 
person  does  or  did ;  an  act,  deed,  proceeding,  busi- 
ness ;  in  pi.  actions,  doings  (often  collectively  =  3). 
arch,  or  literary  in  gen.  sense. 

""ST.  97'  Blickl.  Horn.  47  pis  weorc  bi)>  deoflum  se  maesta 
teona.  ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  10  God  weorc  heo 
worhte  on  me.  c  1000  ^lfric  Horn.  I.  318  pact  weorc  wa:s 
begunnen  onsean  Godes  willan.  ciaos  Lay.  2574  Menbriz 
dude  an  vuel  weorc.  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  Uqii)  25  Halden  ham 
I  reste  fram  hat  fleschliche  were.  1338  R.  Brunne  Chroii. 
(1810)  80  Or  it  wer  alle  ent  l^e  werke  Jrat  bei  did  wirke. 
eiioo  Rule  St.  Benet  (verse)  446  Chaistese  J>am..Efter  \xt 
wark  l)at  |)ai  haue  wroght.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  ill. 
310  Whyle  god  fulfylleth  thys  daye  the  worke  of  nature, 
c  1470  Henev  Wallace  l.  434  Quhen  Wallas  thus  this  worth! 
werk  had  wrocht.  111529  Skelton  P.Sparowe  569  'The 
kestrell  in  all  this  warke  Shall  be  holy  water  clarke.  a  1548 
Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  207  b,  Se  the  worke  of  God, . .  ther 
rose  suche  a  sodain  wynde  and  a  terrible  tempest.  1595 
Shaks.  John  iv.  iii.  57  It  is  a  damned,  and  a  bloody  worke. 
1599  Peele  David  f,  Bethsabe  E  ij  b.  Is  not  the  hand  of 
loab  in  this  worke?  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  ili.  xv. 
272  A  people  of  that  beastly  disposition,  that  they  performed 
the  most  secret  worke  of  Nature  in  publike  view.  1679 
South  iVrwr.,  Proy.iii.  ly  (1697)  I.  28  After  a  long  fatigue 
of  Eating,  and  Drinking,  and  Babling,  he  concludes  the  great 
work  of  Dining  Gentilelj;.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  Ixvii, 
For  almost  the  last  time  in  which  she  shall  he  called  upon  to 
weep  in  this  history,  she  commenced  that  work.  1859  H. 
KiNGSLEY  G.  Hamlyn  viii.  All  this  doctor's  stutT  is  no  use, 
unless  you  can  say  a  charm  as  will  undo  her  devil's  work. 

pi.  Beoiuul/  ^Zg  Jescad  witan  worda  and  worca.  ^897 
/Elfred  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxii.  210  Jif  we  hie  myndjiaS 
hiera  godna  wcorca.  c  1000  Ai^s.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxiii.  3  Ne  do 
se  na  sefter  heora  worcum  ;  Hi^  secgeaft  &  ne  do3.  CI17S 
Lamb.  Horn.  145  Alle  we  beo3  in  monifald  wawe . .  hwat  for 
ure  eldere  werkes,  hwat  for  ure  a^ene  gultes.  c  1250  Hyj/in 
16  in  Trin.  Colt.  Horn.  App.  257  pat  ic  non  )?ing  mid  unricht 
Wurche  he  werches  he  beo3  towilde.  c  1250  Prayer  to  our 
Lady  29  in  O.  E.  Misc.  193  Ich  habbe  isune^et  mid  wurken 
and  midd  mu3e.  a  1300  Cursor  if.  1983  Wit  lele  werks  lok 
see  dele.  136a  Langl.  P.  PL  A.  Prol.  3  In  Habite  of  an 
Hermitevn-holy  of  werkes.  i47iCAXTON/i^^c-«>'f//(Soinmer) 
19  She  was..wyse  in  her  werkes  honeste  in  conuersacion  & 
flowryn^  in  alle  vertuys.  1516  Tindale  Matt.  xi.  2  When 
Jhon  beinge  in  preson  herde  the  workes  of  Christ.  1560 
Bible  (Genev.)  Isa.  lix.  6  Their  workes  are  workes  of  iniqui- 
tie.  1613  PuKCHAS  Pilgrimage  i.  viii.  119  Hypocrisie  loiies 
her  workes  should  be  seene,  but  not  her  humour,  a  1763 
Shenstone  Ess.  xxxi.  Wks.  1765  II.  223  A  Deity,  whose  very 
words  are  works,  and  all  whose  works  are  wonders,  a  1863 
Whately  Chr.  Evid.  v.  The  works  performed  by  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  were  beyond  the  unassisted  powers  of  man. 

b.  Theol.  {pi.)  Moral  actions  considered  in  re- 
lation to  j'ustification :  usually  as  contrasted  with 
faith  ox  grace.  Rarely  in  sing.  (See  also  33.) 
Covenant  of  Works  '.  see  Covenant  sb,  8  a. 
136a  Langl.  p.  pi.  A.  xi.  268  5if  I  shal  werke  be  here 
werkis  to  wynne  me  heuene,.. panne  wroujte  I  vnwisly. 
138Z  Wyclif  Eph.  ii.  9  By  grace  3e  ben  saued  hi  feith,..it 
is  the  5ifte  of  God,  not  of  werkis,that  no  man  glorie.  £1480 
Henryson  Fox,  Wolf  ^  Husb,  la-j  Warkis  that  fra  ferme 
faith  proceidis.  1526  Tindale  Rom.  xi.  6  Yff  hit  be  of  grace 
then  IS  it  not  by  the  deservynge  of  workes  [i6ri  then  is  it  no 
more  of  workes].  1533  Gau  Richt  Vay  (S.T.S.)  107  Faith 
causis  hime  to  virk  throw  Iwiff  godlie  and  chrissine  varkis. 
1615  Mountagu  App.  Cxsar.  164  The  person  with  God 
must  be  made  acceptable . .  before  any  work  of  his  become 
approveable.  1635  D,  Dickson  Hebr.  vii.  19.  131  To  seeke 
to  bee. .justified  and  saved,  by  workes,  is  to  seeke  that  by 
the  Lawe,  which  could  never  bee  brought  to  passe,  by  it. 

C.  Qualified  by  phr.  with  «/■  expressing  the  moral 
quality  of  the  action,  as  a  work  or  works  of  charity, 
of  darkness,  of  mercy,  etc. 

czaoo  Trin.  Coll,  Ho/rt.  ii  £)e  were  of  l>esternesse  Jiat 
ben  alle  heuie  sennen.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19764  Cristen  sco 
was  and  euer  fus  Abute  all  werkes  of  almus.  1340-1824  [see 
Mercy  sb.  7].  c  1380  Wyclif  Set.  Wks,  II.  25  It  is  werk  of 
mercy  to  birie  dede  men.  f  1440  Gesta  Rom,  341  It  was  a 
werke  of  charitee.  1526  Tindale  Eph,  v.  11  Have  no  felli- 
shippe  with  the  vnfrutfull  workes  of  dercknes.  1560  Daus 
tr.  Sleidane's  Comtn,  18  Amonges  other  workes  of  Charitie . . 
weshoulde.  .coniforte  the  sicke.  1703  Earl  Orrery  ..4j>'(W< 
find  it  V.  ii.  63,  I  have  another  Work  of  Charity  upon  my 
hands,,  .to  reform  an  extravagant  Husband.  1816  J.  Wilson 
City  of  Plague  III.  ii.  Even  in  her  dreams  Her  soul  is  at  some 
work  of  charity. 

d.  The  work  of  . .  .:  a  proceeding  occupying 
(a  stated  length  of  time).  So  a  work  of  time : 
a  proceeding  which  takes  a  long  time. 

160s  Bacoh  Adv,  Learn.  I.  vi.  §  2  'The  confused  mass  and 
matter  of  heaven  and  earth  was  made  in  a  moment ;  and  the 
. .  disposition  of  that  chaos  or  mass  was  the  work  of  six  da>;s. 
1813  Scott  Rokeby  11.  xxi,  To  wrench  the  sword  from  Wil- 
frids  hand.. Was  but  one  moment's  work.  1818  —  Hrt, 
Midi,  Ii,  They  had  now  only  to  double  a  small  head-land. .  ; 
but  in  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  boat  being  heav>;, 
this  was  like  to  be  a  work  of  time.    1819  —  Ivanhoe  xxxi. 
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>•]«  UtmrAT  PtterSimfU  xxxiii,  All  this  was.. but  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes.     1906  Alici  Wkkser  Natwes  Brit. 
CntrtU  Africa  vi.  136  Once  the  water  has  been  brought  to 
the  boil,  which,  .is  apt  to  be  a  work  of  time. 
O.  Spec,  (see  quots.). 

tS<9  L«iD«rrH  Life  Adam  Thomson  i.  43  The  services  on 
such  an  occasion  \.sc  the  communion)  w"^- ■,"V?R°|."""y 
designated  by  devout  people  '  the  work  .  «887  W.  b.  h.  1  vr. 
WHITT  Xrw  Clium  in  QiucnsUnd  Bus/ivm.  147,  I  have 
found  the  Cape  rifie .  .a  very  useful  gun  for  Queensland  work 
lij.  kangaroo  shooting].  1888  Bryce  Amer.  Commv.Uu. 
IL  395  The  'work 'of  politics  means  in  America  the  busmess 
of  winning  nominations. .and  elections. 

2.  Something  to  be  done,  or  something  to  do ; 
what  a  person  (or  thing)  has  or  had  to  do ;  occu- 
pation, employment,  business,  tnsk,  function.        \ 

Often  only  contextually  dbtinguishable  from  i ;  in  later 
use  viewed  as  a  fig.  or  extended  application  of  4  or  5. 

ciooo  Ags.  Gosf.  Mark  xiii.  34  Se  man  (|)e]..sealde  his 
beowum  Iwcne  anwald  jehwykes  weorces.  c  laoo  Ormin 
i833\Vhattweorrc  himm  iss  furrh  Drihhtin  sett  To  fort>enn 
her  onn  eort>e.  c  1489  Caxton  Blanckardyit  x.  40  The  werke 
that  he  hath  vndertaken.  1596  Shaks.  /  Hen.  Ii^>"-  'v- 
118  Fie  vptm  this  quiet  life,  I  want  worke.  iSoa  —  Ham. 
V.  ii.  333  The  point  envenom'd  too,  Then  venome  to  thy 
worke.  1611  CoTCE.  s.v.  Ouvrage,  Euerie  bodies  worke  is 
no  bodies  worke.  1643  Burroughes  Exf.  /si  J  ch.  ff"''' 
ix.  (1653^  302  It  is  not  my  worke  to  handle  the  point  of  the 
Sabbath-day  or  Lords-day  now.  1786  Burns  Tma  Dogs 
ao6  Gentlemen,  and  Ladies ..  Wi"  ev'n  down  want  o  wark 
are  curst.  1851  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxviu.  ssp 
The  Lord  has  a  work  for  mas'r.  i86a  Ruskin  Unio  this 
Last  iv.  §  82  The  desert  has  its  appointed  place  and  work. 
1865  Trollope  Belton  Est.  i.  9  'ro  fight  the  devil  was  her 
work,— was  the  appointed  work  of  every  living  soul. 

b.  Cricket,  Rowing,  etc.  What  a  batsman,  an 
oarsman,  etc.  has  to  do,  esp.  with  reference  to  the 
points  at  which  his  force  is  to  be  applied. 

1851  PvcROFT  Cr.  Field  vii.  117  Be  sure  you  stand  up  to 
your  work,  or  close  to  your  block-hole.  1856  '  Stonehengk  ' 
Brit.  Rural  Sports  11.  Vlll.  iii.  §  2.  47*/'  He  [k.  a  rower) 
sits  quite  square  to  his  work.  1925  G.  C  Bourhe  Oarsman- 
ship 32  Those  theorists  who  would  have  us  place  oarsmen 
some  three  to  six  inches  away  from  their  work. 

3.  +  a.  Action  (of  a  person)  in  general ;  doings, 
deeds;  conduct.  (Often  conjoined  with  n/<»v/.)  Obs. 

971  (see  Word  sb.  4J.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  ic&'m  O.E.  Horn. 
1. 167  His  ^e  werch  and  his  l>onc  te  witnesse  he  seal  demen. 
c  laoo  Ormin  5426  Whase  majj  wi))l>  word  &  weorrc  Her 
fillenn  Godess  wille.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8696  Bath  warr  and 
wis  in  all  his  were,  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (prose)  3  Wha 
sam  heris  my  word  and  dos  it  in  werke.  c  1470  Gol.  Sf  Ga-w 
1244  Ilkane  be  werk  and  be  will  Is  worth  his  rewarde. 
'533  G*"  Richt  Vay  ^3.T.S.)  9  Inuertlie  in  thair  hart  and 
outuertlie  in  thair  word  and  wark.  1564-78  Bullein  Dial, 
ngst.  Pest.  (18881  34  The  euill  [man],  whose  woorke  is  either 
dronkennesse,  adulterie,  thefte.  1581  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xliv.  15  Maisters  of  ane  euil  steik  of  vark  Sould  ay  detest  the 
godlie,vprichtlyf.  1609  iBiW«(Douay)  Deut.  v.  iHeare  Israel 
the  ceremonies  &  judgements,  .and  fulfil  them  in  worke. 

b.  Action  (of  a  person  or  thing)  of  a  particular 
kind;  +doing, performance;  working, operation.  In 
various  connexions  ;  of  a  thing,  often  in  reference  to 
result ;  to  do  its  work,  to  produce  its  effect  (cf.  9  b). 
C1440  Gesta  Rom.  4  In  werke  of  ony  goode  dede.  £^1449 
Pecock  Refir.  I.  xvi.  89  If  the  maner  of  outring  which  is 
sauory  in  a  sermonyng  schulde  be  sett . .  in  the  office  of  scole 
prouyng..al  the  werk  ther  of  schulde  Ije  the  vnsaueryer 
and  the  vnspedier.  1480  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  58  Hys 
howsse.  .schall  come  to  be  pluckyd  schorttly  down  or  elles 
bumyd  for  the  schortter  warke.  '^^^2S  Sibbes  Confer. 
Christ  ^  Mary  (1656)  92  The  work  of  God's  spirit  in  his 
children,  is  like  fire.  1644  Digbv  Nat.  Bodies  v.  36  'The 
composition  or  dissolution  of  mixed  bodies,  .is  the  chiefe 
worke  of  Elements,  and  requireth  an  intime  application  of 
the  Agents.  J731  Art  of  Drawing  g^  Paint.  23  When  the 
Spirit  of  Wine  has  done  its  Work,  it  must  be  pour'd  off. 
1763  Museum  Rust.  I.  348  It  will  be  so  steady  that  no  un- 
evenness  of  the  ground  will  be  able  to  throw  it  out  of  its 
work,  as  a  clod  or  stone  will  a  common  harrow.  X819  Byron 
Juan  11.  cii.  Famine,  despair,  cold,  thirst,  and  heat,  had 
done  Their  work  on  them  by  turns.  1837  Dickens  Pickvi. 
iii,  The  brandy-and-water  had  done  its  work. 

O.  Cricket.  Deflection  of  the  ball  after  touching 
the  ground,  resulting  from  the  spin  or  twist  im- 
parted to  it  by  the  bowler. 

1846  W.  Denisoh  Sk.  Players  12  His  delivery  is  from  over 
the  wicket,  so  there  is . .  scarcely  any  *  work '  from  it.  1883 
Evening  News  2  Sept.  1/6  The  amount  of  work  the  bowlers 
could  get  on  the  ball. 
4.  Action  involving  effort  or  exertion  directed  to 
a  definite  end,  esp.  as  a  means  of  gaining  one's 
livelihood ;  labour,  toil ;  (one's)  regular  occupation 
or  employment 


c8as  Vesp.  Ps.  ciii.  23  UtgaeS  mon  to  werce  his.     f  xooo 

Elfric  Exod.  XX.  o  Wyrc  six  da^as  ealle  Sine  weorc. 

f  1000  Rule  of  Chroaegang  xiv,  Niht  waes  jeworht  to  reste 


ealswa  daej  to  worce.  c  1*90  -V.  Eng.  Leg.  61/248  An  Asse 
.  .is  i-harled  here  and  )?ere  and  to  file  weorke  i-do.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  5870  pat ,  ,ned-wais  suld  ^>ai  Do  tua  dais  werkes 
on  a  daL  Ibid,  21528  Of  he  kest  al  to  his  serk,  To  mak 
him  nemel  til  his  werk.  £1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xxvi.  265 
lliorghe  werk  of  his  men.  1557-8  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q. 
Mary  (1914)  236  Doinge  certen  lobbes  of  woorke.  161X 
R.  Fenton  Usurie  29  A  dayes  worke  is  valuable  at  a 
certaine  price.  1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  88  In  Carpentry  and 
Joyners  work.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  618  Man  hath  his 
dally  work  of  body  or  mind  Appointed.  1783  fml.  Ho. 
Comm.  XLVII.  372/1  To  leave  off  Work  perhaps  Half  an 
Hour  before  Bell  Ringing.  1840  DiCKKtts  Ola  Cur.  Shop 
xxxiv,  I  do  all  the  work  of  the  house.  1866  Ruskin  Crown 
IVild  Olive  i.  40  There  must  be  work  done  by  the  arms,  or 
none  of  us  could  live.  There  must  be  work  done  by  the 
brains,  or  the  life  we  get  would  not  l>e  worth  having.  1871 
Smiles  Charac.  iv.  (1876)  98  Work— employment,  useful 
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occupation— is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  happ!nes.s.  1895 
Hanch.  Guardian  14  Oct.  5/6  Half  the  workmen  employed 
are  Italians,  who  are  said  to  do  four  limes  as  much  work  as 
the  Bulgarians.  1914  '  Ian  H/li'  Knt.  on  ll' heels  xiu.  S  3 
Philip  was  a  glutton  for  work.  _  .  . 

b.  Used  gen.  in  reference  to  any  action  requirmg 
effort  or  difficult  to  do.     Often  with  epithet. 

1518  Star  Chamber  Cnsesi.SAim  Soc.)  II.  141, 1  had  as 
mycheworckas  I  cowdeby  onymeanys  to  pacyffye  theyme. 
l6i«  Bacon  AViu  Atl.  20  Wee  had  Worke  enough  to  get 
any  of  our  Men  to  looke  to  our  Shipp.  1806-7  J.  Beresford 
Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  ii.  8  Walking  obliquely  up  a 
steep  hill  when  the  ground  is  what  the  vulgar  call  greasy. 
Sad  work  1  1831  Ht.  Martineau  Life  in  Wilds  vi.  76  It . . 
was  weary  work  with  any  tool  but  the  hatchet.  1864 
Browning  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  xviii.  Here,  work  enough  to 
watch  The  Master  work,  and  catch  Hints  of  the  proper 
craft.  I9pa  Buchan  Watcher  by  Threshold  127  It  was  hard 
work  rowing,  for  the  wind  was  against  him. 

c.  Spec.  The  labour  done  in  making  sornethmg, 
as  distinguished  from  the  material  used  (in  refer- 
ence  to  the  cost) ;  =  Workmanship  i. 

'737  W.  Salmon  Country  Builder's  Estimator  (ed.  2)  25 
Steps  of  common  Stairs,,  .of  Oak,  8«'.  per  Foots  the  Work 
only  irf.  i  per  Foot.  Hid.  26  Whole  Deal-Doors .. arc 
allowed,  work  and  half  work,  or  double  work,  if  of  two-inch 
Stuff,  in  consideration  of  their  being  wrought  on  both  sides. 

d.  Exercise  or  practice  in  a  sport  or  game ;  also, 
exertion  or  movement  proper  to  a  particular  sport, 
game,  or  exercise. 

1856  'Stonehenge'  Brit,  Sports  I.  in.  vi.  §2.  194  On  all 
occasions  after  the  day's  work,  the  frictioning  must  be  had 
recourse  to.  1874  Kennel  Club  Stud  Bk.  i6i  Lilly  then 
made  a  good  point,  and  the  olher  backed  very  well,  these 
two  doing  the  prettiest  work  seen  as  yet.  1877  [see  Worker 
=].  i88a  Society  7  Oct.  23/1  As  aman  he  has  done  extra- 
ordinary work  at  long-jumping,  sprinting,  and  hurdle- racing. 
i8gs  foot  work  [see  Foot  sb.  35]. 

5.  A  particular  act  or  piece  of  labour ;  a  task, 
job.  Also  gen.  somethiug  difficult  to  do,  a  '  bard 
task'  (cf.  4b);  or  in  special  connexions,  e.g.  a 
particular  operation  in  some  manufacture.  Obs. 
exc.  Hist. 

C9«o.ffiTHELwoLr>  Rule  St.  Benet  (Schroer  1885)  65  Jif  hy 
ut  an  ascere  wurc  \v.r.  weorc)  habben  [I.,  si  opera  in  agns 
habuerint].  c  1205  Lay.  8709  An  are  nihte  firste  ))at  wore 
(c  127s  worch)  wes  iforSed.  a  '300  Cursor  M.  5527  Mr  it 
herd  werckes  t>ai  heild  l>am  in.  '3. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  136 
A  bral.  .vnl^ryuandely  closed,  Ne  no  festiual  frok,_bot  fyled 
with  werkkez.  1382  WycLiR  Gen.  iv.  22  Alle  werkis  of  bras 
and  of  yrun.  c  1450  Godsto^u  Reg.  31 8  He  ought  to  mowe 
the  ladies  come  ix.  dales..,  without  other  werkes  thathe 
shold  do.  1513  Douglas  jEneis  Vlir.  v.  heading,ln  loving 
of  the  douchty  Hercules  The  pepill  singis  his  werkis.  c  isao 
Skelton  Magnyf.  1095  Cockys  armys  1  this  is  a  warke,  I 
trowe.  1580  G.  Harvey  Let.  to  Spenser  Poet,  Wks.  (1912) 
627/2  Vnlesse  ye  might,  .haue  your  meate,  and  drinke  for 
your  dayes  workcs.  1819  Ref.s  Cyct.  s.v.  Foundery,  'The 
ear  of  the  bell  requires  a  separate  work,  which  is  done  during 
the  drying  of.  .the  cement.  1894  Maitland  in  Engl.  Hist. 
Rev.  IX.  419  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  we 
see  that  some  of  the  '  works '  were  done  in  kind,  while  others 
were  *  sold  to  the  homage ' 

t  b.  In  early  use  applied  spec,  (in  sing,  or  ^/.) 
to  the  building  or  repair  of  a  church.    Obs. 
Cf.  Beowulf  1^,  Crist  3.  ,    ,      , 

1387  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  I  To  the  werkes  of  our  lady  of 
Abbechirch  xx  s.  1398  Munim.  de  Metros^  (liann.)  490,  I . . 
sal  paye  like  wowkchalfe  a  marc,  .to  l>air  new  werke  of 
Metros.  1428  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  81  Y  be-quethe  to  _the 
wherk  of  tlie  1 11  of  the  toon  side  of  the  Cloistere . .  vj  s  viij  d. 
148a  in  Charters  ^c.  Edin.  (1871)  169  Of  ilk  schip  in  generate 
of  gudis  ii  bollis .  .to  sanct  Gelis  werk. 

6.  a.  Trouble,  affliction  ;  in  later  use  in  lighter 
sense:  Disturbance, fuss,  'ferment'.  (See  also  31.) 
b.  Pain,  ache :  see  Wakk  sb^  dial. 

aaoo  Cynewulf  Juliana  569  I>aet  Vam  weli7;an  webs  weorc 
to  folianne.  1197  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  9207  Holichirche  He 
bigan  to  worri  &  made  him  l>e  worse  wurche.  1473  Paston 
Lett.  III.  92  He  seyde  that  thys  treble  sholde  begyn  in 
Maye, .  .that  the  Scotts  sholde  make  us  werke.  1676  Earl 
OF  Anglesey  in  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  ^i  Phiiipsburgh 
and  Mastrick  are  sore  pressed,  and  there  is  hot  worke  at 
both.  1717  Prior  Alma  iii.  250  Tokay  and  Coffee  cause 
this  Work,  Between  the  German  and  the  Turk.  1848  Mrs. 
Gaskell  Mary  Barton  ii.  This  work  about  Esther,  and  not 
knowing  where  she  is,  lies  so  heavy  on  my  heart.  xZg^ 
Wanoicksh.  Gloss,  s.v..  There'll  be  nice  work  over  this 
broken  window. 

7.  Math.  The  process  of  or  an  operation  in  calcu- 
lation ;  a  process  of  calculation  written  out  in  full ; 
=  Working  vbl.  sb.  7,7  b.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

'557  Recorde  IVhetst.  Ccij,  The  totalle  will  bei  (as  here 
in  worke  appeareth)  335016.  1623  J.  Johnson  Arith.y  Cl, 
The  proofe  of  Addition  is  made  by  Subtraction:  for  if  you 
subtract  the  numbers  which  you  added  from  the  totall  of  the 
Addition,  there  will  remaine  nothing,  if  the  worke  be  truly 
done,  rt  1675  Cocker  ^ri^/i.  (1688)  249  Reduce  a  fraction  to 
its  lowest  terms  at  the  first  Work.  Ibid.  270  (^uest.  6.  What 
is  the  (Juote  of  8  divided  by  |  ?  Answ.  ^  which  is  equal  to 
13J..  .See  the  work  in  the  margent.  X709  J.  V/AttDlntrod. 
Math.  (1734)  19  'lake  a  few  Examples  without  their  Work 
at  large.  X839  Mavnard  Goodacre' s  Arith.  (ed.  9)  37  When 
.  .the  remainder  is  more  than  the  divisor,  the  quotient  figure 
was  too  small,  the  work  must  be  rubbed  out,  and  a  larger 
number  supplied. 

8.  Physics  and  Mech.  The  operation  of  a  force 
in  producing  movement  or  other  physical  change, 
esp.  as  a  definitely  measurable  quantity :  see  quots. 

1855  Rankine  Misc.  Sci.  Papers  (1881)  216  •  Work  '  is  the 
variation  of  an  accident  by  an  effort,  andis  a  term  compre. 
bending  all  phenomena  in  which  physical  change  takes 
place.  Quantity  of  work  is  measured  by  the  product  of 
the  variation  of  the  passive  accident  by  the  magnitude  of 
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the  effort,  when  this  is  constant;  or  by  the  integral  of  the 
effort,  with  respect  to  the  passive  accident,  when  the  effort 
is  variable.  1873  Maxwell  Electr.  <v  Magn.  (1881)  1. 5  The 
unit  of  Work  is  the  work  done  by  the  unit  of  force  acting 
through  the  unit  of  length  measured  in  it.s  own  direction. 
1877  Atkinson  ir.  Ganot's  Physics  (ed.  8)  42  When  a  force 
produces  acceleration,  or  when  it  maintains  motion  un- 
changed in  opposition  to  resistance,  it  is  said  to  do  work. 
1879  Thomson  &  Tait  Nat.  Phil.  i.  I.  §  238  In  lifting  coals 
from  a  pit,  the  amount  of  work  done  is  proportional  to  the 
weight  of  the  coals  lifted  ;  that  is,  to  the  force  overcome  in 
raising  them ;  and  also  to  the  height  through  which  they 
are  raised. 

II.  9.  With  possessive :  The  product  of  the 
operation  or  labour  of  a  person  or  other  agent ; 
the  thing  made,  or  things  made  collectively  ;  crea- 
tion, handiwork.  Also  vaguelyj  the  result  of  one's 
labour,  something  accomplished. 

cSzS  Vesp.  Psalter  \\\\.  7  Jesettes  hine  ofer  were  honda 
Sinra.  Ibid,  cxliv.  10  OndettacS  Se.  dryhten,  all  were  6in. 
c888  .(Elfbkd  Boeth.  v.  §  3  Ic  wat  oatte  God  rihtere  is  his 
ajenes  weorces.  971  BlickL,  Horn.  207  Wecs  \:x\  ilce  hus 
eac  hwem  dragen,  nalas  sfter  gewunan  mennisces  weorces 
^'set  ta  wajas  wa;ron  rihte.  138a  Wvclif  z  Chron.  xx.  37 
For  thou  haddist  couenaunt  of  pese  with  Ochosia,  the  Lord 
smote  ihi  werkes.  —  Jer.  i.  16  Hem,  that,  .offreden  to  aliene 
goddis,  and  honoureden  the  were  of  ther  hondis.  C1400  26 
Pol.  Poems  xxiv,  236  Lord,  l>ou  shalt  clepe  me,  And  I  .shal 
answere  to  ^e,  werk  of  \>yn  hande.  1535  Covebdale  Isa. 
Ixiv.  8  We  all  are  the  worke  of  thy  hondes.  1551  Robinson 
tr.  More's  Utopia  n.Ci895)  156  Thether  th«  workesof  euery 
familie  be  brought,  a  1593  Marlowe  &  Nashe  Dido  lu.  ii. 
He  make  the  Clowdes  dissolue  their  watrie  workes.  1667 
Milton  P.  L,  in.  59  The  Almighty  Father. .bent  down  his 
eye,  His  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view,  1697 
Dbyden  Virg:  Georg.  iv.  809  The  waxen  Work  of  lab'ring 
Bees.  1773  MoNBODDO  Lang.  (1774)  !•  Pref.  i  Man  in  his 
natural  state  is  the  work  of  God.  1843  Carlyle  Past  Sf 
Pr,  ill.  iv,  And  now  thy  work,  where  is  thy  work?  Swift, 
out  with  it  I  let  us  see  ihy  work  !  1847  Tennyson  Princess 
in.  281  Dare  we  dream  of  that.. Which  wrought  us,  as  the 
workman  and  his  work,  That  practice  betters?  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  111.  298  Workmen  and  also  their  works  are 
alike  apt  to  degenerate.  1890  Kipling  Departm.  Ditties^ 
etc  (ed.  4)  102  Mine's  work,  good  work  that  lives  1 

b.  The  result  of  the  action  or  operation  of  some 
person  or  thing;  'effect, 'consequence  of  agency' 
(J.);  (one's)  'doing*;  the  device  or  invention  of 
some  one. 

X38aWYCLiF/j<i.  xxxii.  i7Thershalbe  the  werkof  ri^twis- 
nesse  pes.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  v.  ii.  364  Looke  on  the  Tragicke 
Loading  of  this  bed:  This  is  thy  worke,  1667  Milton/*./,. 
V.  J 12  Mimic  Fansie  ..  misjoynmg  shapes,  Wilde  work  pro- 
duces oft,  and  most  in  dreams.  1707  Curios.  Hush.  ^  Card. 
35  This  wonderful  CEconomy  for  the  Propagation.,  of  Animals 
can  not  be  the  Work  of  the  fortuitous  meeting  of  Atoms. 
1753CHALLONER  Cath.Chr,Instr.  171  Other  Hereticks.  .con- 
demned Marriage  as  the  Work  of  the  Devil.  i8i8  Scott 
Br.  Lavtfrt.  iv.  What  has  been  between  us  has  been  the 
work  of  the  law,  not  my  doing.  1859  G.  Meredith  R, 
Feverel  xxiii,  This  suggestion,  the  work  of  the  pipe. 

10.  Without  possessive  :  A  thing  made;  a  manu- 
factured article  or  object ;  a  structure  or  apparatus 
of  some  kind,  esp.  one  forming  part  of  a  larger 
thing.  Now  chiefly  in  generalized  sense  with  quali- 
fication, esp.  in  established  compounds  such  as 
Brickwork,  Fibework,  Framework,  Lattice- 
work, Wax-work. 

cSaS  Epinal  Gloss.  699  Opere  plumario,  bisiuuidi  uuerci. 
138J  Wyclif  Isa.  xxix.  16  As  if. ,  the  werk  sey  to  his  makere, 
"Hiou  hast  not  mad  me.  C1470  Henry  Wallace  v.  1135 
Tre  wark  thai  brynt,  that  was  in  to  tha  wanys.  1535  Cover- 
dale  Ezek.  \.  15,  I  sawe  a  worke  off  wheles  vpon  the  earth. 
1591  Raleigh  Last  Fight  of  Re-uenge  (Arh.)  21  All  her 
tiackle  cut  a  sunder,  her  vpper  worke  altogither  rased.  1598 
Barret  Tlieor.  Mod.  Warres  134  Eight  men  who  haue  in 
their  charge  the  iron  workes,  cables,  anchors,  and  grappling. 
x6ax  Abridgm.  Specif.  Patents,  Iron  ^  Steel  (1858)  1  The 
misterie  and  arte  of  meltinge  iron  ewre,  and  of  making  the 
same  into  cast  workes  or  barrs.  1697  Dfvden  /Eneis  vm. 
825  The  radiant  Arms  beneath  an  Oak  she  plac'd. . .  He  rowl'd 
his  greedy  sight  Around  the  Work.  1706  Philups,  Pastry, 
Work  made  of  Paste  or  Dough.  1805  T.  Lindley  Voy. 
Brazil  45  A  long  arched  vault,  with  a  plank  work  on  one 
side.  1819  Rees  Cycl.  s.v.  Foundery ,  Foundery  of  statues, 
great  guns,  and  bells.. .The  matter  of  these  large  works  is., 
commonly  a  mixture  of  several  [metals]. 

til.  An  architectural  or  engineering  structure,  as 
a  house,  bridge,  pier,  etc. ;  a  building,  edifice. 

a  900  Cynewulf  Crist  3  Se  weallstan  Jjc  3a  wyrhtan  lU 
wi^wurpon  to  weorce.  c  1000  iELFRic  Ho7n.  \.  368  Se  5e  ne 
bytla<i  of  Sam  grundwealle,  his  weorc  hrystto  micclum  lyre. 
1076-85  Westm,  Abbey  Domesday  Book  If.  463  De  quadam^ 
mansione  terre  apud  London  quam  Anglica  lingua  *  Vuerc  ' 
appellant,  c  laoj  Lay.  16951  He  lette  bulden  halles  &  rihte 
al  pa  workes  ^e  aer  weore  to-brosene.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
S780  pe  wrightes  J^at  suld  rais  ^e  werck.  ^1375  -S"*:.  Leg. 
Saints  i.  {Petrus)  14  l>u  art  petir,  at  is,  cure  stane,  to  byg 
myn  wark  one  haff  I  tane.  c  1450  Merlin  ii.  27  The  moun- 
tayne  that  the  werke  was  sette  on  gan  to  tremble.  1540 
Palscr.  Acolastus  II.  i.  I  iij  b,  This  warke  th.it  is  in  buyid- 
ynge.  1660  M.  Carter  Honor  Rediv.  248  Grcsham  Colledge. 
. .  This  famous  work  and  most  worthy  Colledge.  1667  M  ilton 
P.  L.  I.  731  The  work  some  praise  And  some  the  Architect. 
b.  //.  Architectural  or  engineering  operations. 
Clerk  of  the  Works,  Master  of  the  Works-,  see 
Clerk  sb.  6  c,  Master  j^.i  iSa. 

a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  12  Sept.  i64i,The  New  Citidall  was 
advancing  with  innumerable  hands,.. I  was  permitted  to 
walk  the  round  and  view  the  workes.  1907  J.  H.  Patterson 
Man.Eaters  of  Tsavo  vi.  66, 1  had  works  in  progress  all  up 
and  down  the  line. 

12.  spec.  {MiL)  A  fortified  building,  fortress,  fort ; 
a  defensive  structure,  fortification  ;  any  one  of  the 
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several  parts  of  snch  a  structure  (often  in  //.)* 
Also  as  second  element  of  a  compound,  as  earth- 
work ^field'Work^  hornwork^  outwork.,  etc. 

The  coniinental  equivalent  is  found  in  Bulwark. 

a  looo  Daniel  44  To  ceastre . .  )7xr  Israela  aehta  waeron  be> 
wrisene  mid  weorcum.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  xi.  19  Fort- 
race,  and  werk  that  was  with  out  the  toun,  Thai  brak,  and 
brynt.  1560  Daus  Ir,  SUidane's  Comtti.  137  b,  He  taketh 
Turriiie,  ..and  fortifieth  it  with  woik^  and  strength  of  men. 
1604  Shaks.  Otk.  HI.  ii.  3,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  Workes, 
1613  —  Hen.  Vlll^  V.  iv.6i,  I  was  faine  to.  .let  *ein  win  the 
Worke.  1669  Stay  ured  Fortification  4  There  may  be . .  occa- 
sion in  -Forts  to  raise . .  Platforms,  or  Batteries,  to  command 
all  the  other  Works.  1755  R.  Rogers  ^m/j.  (1769)  6, 1.. .sent 
out  four  men  as  spies,  who.  .informed  me,  that  the  enemy 
had  no  works  round  them,  but  lay  entirely  open  to  an  assault. 
x8a6  J.  F.  Cooper  Last  of  Mohicans  xv,  Some  six  or  eight 
thousand  men . .  whom  their  leader  wisely  judges  to  be  safer 
in  their  works  than  in  the  field.  1834-47  J.  S.  Macaulay 
Field  Fortif.  (1851)  87  If  the  ditches  of  a  work  can  be  filled 
with  water,  it  is  an  excellent  means  of  defence,  1879'l'ENNY- 
soN  Defence  of  Lucknow  ii,  Frail  were  the  works  that 
defended  the  hold  that  we  held  with  our  lives. 

13.  A  literary  or  musical  composition  (viewed 
in  relation  to  its  author  or  composer) ;  often  //, 
and  collect,  sing.y  (a  person's)  writings  or  com- 
positions as  a  whole. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  112  In  hir  wirschip  wald  I  bigyn  A  last- 
and  ware  apon  to  myn.  c  1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  v.  ( jfohannes) 
524  .A.ls  tellis  elynandus  Of  sancte  Johnnis  varkis,  sayand 
pus,  Quheoe  he  suld  )7e  ewangel  wryte  [etc.].  c  1450  Cap< 
GRAVE  Life  St.  Aug.  Prol.  i  Than  wil  I,  in  ^e  name  of  our 
I^rd  Ihesu,  beginne  \>\.i  werk.  c  isao  Skelton  Garl.  Laurel 
3B1  Plutarke  and  Petrarke.  .With  Vincencius,.tbat  wrote 
noble  warkis.  ijjs  Extr.  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  iii  Ony 
bukys  or  verkys  of  the  saide  Lutheris.  1540-1  Elyot  Image 
Gov.  41  He  made  also  a  newe  lybrary,  garnyshyng  it.  .with 
most  principall  warkes  in  euery  science.  1553  Instit.  Gentl. 
Kvjb,  Alexander  Magnus. .vsed  alwayes  to  carrye  wyth 
hym  the  woorkes  of  Homer.  x6io  Holland  Camden's  Brit. 
I.  6S1  When  I  was  first  writing  this  worke.  1711  Addison 
Sped.  No.  124  p  I  A  Man  who  publishes  his  Works  in  a 
Volume.  1837  Dickens  Pickiv.  xv,  The  famous  foreigner — 
gathering  materiaU  for  his  great  work  on  England.  1848 
Thackeray  Van.  Fair  i,  A  Johason's  Dictionary— the 
interesting  work  which  she  invariably  presented  to  her 
scholars  on  their  departure.  1865  Max  MUller  CA//*j(i88o) 
I.  L  18  This  title  distinguishes  the  Vedic  hymns.. from  alt 
other  works.  1879  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  116  Bach  wrote 
unceasingly. .,  and  the  quantity  of  bis  works  is  enormoms. 
1885  Maiich.  Exam.  11  Nov.  3/3  It  bears  a  stronger  resem- 
blance to  the  work  of  '  Ouida  *  than  to  that  of  any  other 
English  writer.  X900_W.  P.  Ker  Ess.  Dryden  Introd.  p,  xix, 
'i'he  history  of  Corneiile's  original  work. 

14.  A  product  of  any  of  the  fine  arts  (in  relation 
to  the  artist),  as  a  painting,  a  statne,  etc.  In  the 
phr.  a  work  of  art  including,  besides  these,  literary 
or  musical  works  (13),  and  connoting  high  artistic 
qtiality.  Also  (without^/.),  artistic  production  in 
the  abstract,  or  artistic  products  collectively. 

i53«  Elyot  Gov.  i.  viii,  Pandenus,  a  counnyng  painter,, . 
required  the  craftis  man  to  shewe  him  where  he  had  the., 
paterne  of  so  noble  a  warke.  1539  Bible  (Great)  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
6  They  breake  downe  all  y*  carued  worcke  therof.  i6iz 
Shaks.  IVint.  T,  v.  IL  107  Her  Mothers  Statue.. by  that 
rare  Italian  Master,  luHo  Romano,  who  (had  he  himselfe 
Eternitie,  and  could  put  Breath  into  his  Worke)  would 
beguile  Nature  of  her  Custome.  161 1  Cotcr.,  Ouvrage  de 
Marqueieriey  Checker-worke,  or  Inlaid  worke,  of  sundrie 
colours.  «i7ax  Prior  Dial.^  Locke  <5-  Montaigne  Wks. 
1007  ti-  243  Vour  Work  is  meer  Grotesque,  half  images  of 
Centaures  and  Sphynxes  trailing  into  Flowers  and  branches. 
1736  T.  Atkinson  Conf.  Painter  ^  Engraver  16  If  the  En- 
graver, .with  masterly  shading  Touches  improve  the  Work. 
1853  DtcKENs  Bleak  Ho.  vii,  [The  portrait]  is  considered 
a  perfect  likeness,  and  the  best  work  of  the  master.  1877 
S.  Redgrave  Descr.  CataL  Water-Col.  22  Protect  your 
drawings ..  from  the  utter  destruction  so  many  fine  works 
have  suffered  from  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
i88^AtlanticAfontAly  J  an.  86  The  homage  of  rapt  apprecia- 
tion due  to  a  great  work  of  art.  1884  W.  C.  Smith  Kildro- 
Stan  43  The  carved  work  mouldered  fast  'Neath  the  suns, 
and  the  frosts. 

•f-16.  Make,  workmanship;  «/.  ornamental  work- 
manship (phr.  of  work  =  ornamental).    Obs, 

1393  Lancl.  p.  pi.  C.  1. 179  Colers  of  crafty  werke.  c  X400 
Maunoev.  (Roxb.)  xi.  46  Ane  ymage  of  stane  of  aide  werk. 
1424  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  56  Too  fyne  borde-cloihes,  J?e  one 
of  werk,  ^  oj^er  playn.  1474  Caxton  Ckesse  ml  vii.  (1883) 
140  A  gate  of  marble  of  meruayllous  werke.  >S29  Crom- 
well in  Merriman  Life  4-  Lett.  (1902)  I.  57  My  best  ioyned 
bed  of  Flaunders  wourke.  1603  m  Gage  Hengrave  (1822) 
26  One  large  coobard  carpett.  .of  Turkeye  work,  a  1700 
Evklyn  Diary  17  Nov.  1644,  A  rare  clock  of  German  worke. 
Ibid.  18  Jan.  1645,  The  walls  ..  are  tncrusted  with  most 
precious  marbles  of  various  colours  and  workes.  179$  Mrs. 
Cowley  Town  before  you  i.  iii.  9  Why  did  I  never  tell  you 
before  that  she  is  a  sculptor.  She  has  a  large  room  full  of 
fine  things  of  her  own  work. 

b.  concr.  An  ornamental  pattern  or  figure,  orna- 
ment, ornamentation,  decoration.  Obs,  or  merged 
in  other  senses. 

c  1467  Noble  Bk.  Cookry  (1882)  52  Mak  gret  coffyncs  with 
lowe  liddes..and  lay  on  the  liddes  wild  wcrks.  1547  in 
Feuilleral  Revets  Ediv.  VI  (1914)  11  Cootes..of  clothe  of 

folde  with  workes.  i6u  Mouri's  Relat.Engl.flant^  12 
Iftskets. .curiously  wrought  with  blacke  and  white  in  pretie 
workes.  Ibid.  38  Their  faces,  .painted,.. some  with  crosses, 
and  other  Aniick  workes.  a  lyoo  Evelyn  Diary  33  Mar. 
2646,  The  bed  was  dress 'd  up  with  flowers,  and  the  counter^ 
pan  strewed  in  workes. 
16.  The  operation  of  making  a  textile  fabric  or 
(more  often)  something  consisting  of  such  fabric, 
as  weaving  or  (usually)  sewing,  knitting,  or  the 


like ;  esp»  SLny  of  the  lighter  operations  of  this 
kind,  as  a  distinctively  feminine  occupation  ;  also 
concr.  the  fabric  or  the  thing  made  of  it,  esp.  while 
being  made  or  operated  upon ;  needlework,  em- 
broidery, or  the  like. 

See  also  Drawn-work,  Fancy  work,  Lace-work,  Open- 
work, etc 

'382-  [see  Needlework],  [1390  GowEnConf.  1 1.  41  Whan 
sche  takth  hir  werk  on  honde  Of  wevinge  or  enbrouderie.] 
1440  in  Peacock  E/ig.  Ch.  Furniture  (1866)  App.  182  A  vest, 
ment  of  baudekyn  y^  ground  black  with  grene  Weik.  1530 
Palsgr.  290/1  Worke  made  of  woll,  ceuure  de  layne^  lanifice, 
i.S^<*  Bible  {Gcn&v.)  Ezek.  xvu  10,  I  clothed  thee  also  with 
hroydred  worke.  1604  E.  G[rimstone]  D'Acosta's  Hist. 
Indies  iVtxM.  32oTheirmanerof  weaving  their  workes, being 
both  sides  alike.  lyB^  JoH^soa  Let.  to  Aliss  Thrale{\-]^Z)  II. 
29oYourtime,myfove,  passes,  I  suppose,  in  devotion, reading, 
work,  and  company..  .Of  work,  unless  1  understood  it  better, 
it  will  be  of  no  great  use  to  say  much.  1795  Mrs.  Cowley 
Totun  before  you  i.  i.  2  Mrs.  Fancourt.. (rising  and  laying 
down  her  work).  1842  Dickens  Atner.  Notes  iii,  Ihe  work 
she  had  knitted,  lay  beside  her.  i86z  Lytton  Str.  Story 
xlviii.  Taking  pleasure,  .not  in  mubic,  nor  books,  nor  that 
tranquil  pastime  which  women  call  work.  x88a  Besant/1// 
Sorts  vii.  (1898)  65  On  the  other  side  [sat]  a  girl,  with  work 
on  her  lap,  sewing. 

17.  An  excavation  in  the  earth,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  metals  or  minerals ;  a  mine,  Obs, 
exc.  t=  Working  z'3/, i-(5,  i6. 

1475  tyn  werk  [see  Tin  sb.  5].  1483  Cely  Papers  (Camden) 
113  All  the  gounes  yn  the  colle  warkys  and  abowte  the 
marttes  were  schett  for  joye,  1540-1  Elyot  Image  Cm'.  46 
He  wolde  haue  them  sent  into,  .the  iles  called  Cassiterides, 
to  labour  in  tynne  workes.  1563  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot. 
I,  400  SaufFand  the  werk  and  mynd  of  Glengonar  and 
WenU)k.  1604  G.  Bowes  in  Cochran- Patrick  Early  Rec, 
Mining  Scot,  (1878)  iii  Clensing  an  ould  worke.. I  found 
the  same  13*^  feette  deepe.  c  x6xo  in  G.  C.  Bond  Early 
Hist.  Alining  (1924)  15  After.. his  collyers  have  wrought 
sixe  dayes  in  the  workes.  1663  cole-workes  [see  Coal-work 
2 J.  1769  Ann.  Reg.^  Chron.  102  Four  colliers  at  work  in  a 
pit  near  Whitehaven,  were  all  suffocated  by  the  foul  air  of 
an  old  adjoining  work.  1883  Gresley  Gloss.  Coal-vt.f  Work^ 
a  stall  or  working  place. 

b,  A  kind  01  trench  in  draining,   local, 

1653  Blith  Eng,  Improver  Impr.  vii.  93  Cut  a  good  sub- 
stantiall  Trench  about  thy  Bog..;  And. .make  one  work  or 
two  just  overthwart  it.  1794  T.  Davis  Afric.  Wilts -^i  That 
the  disposition  of  the  trenches  (provincially  *the  works  of 
the  meadow,')  should  be  uniform.  1799  T.  Wright  Art  of 
Floating  Land  60  That  one  feeder  made  diagonally,  and 
two  others  in  different  directions . .  will . .  with  the  assistance 
of  the  smaller  works. .  be  competent  to  effect  a  regular  dis- 
tribution of  the  water. 

18.  pi.  An  establishment  where  some  industrial 
labour,  esp.  manufacture,  is  carried  on,  including 
the  whole  of  the  buildings  and  machinery  used^ 
a  factory,  manufactory,  etc.  In  later  use  com- 
monly construed  as  sing.,  in  earlier  use  (to  c  i860) 
also  in  sing,  form.  Often  as  the  second  element 
of  a  compound  ;  see  references  below. 

1581  iron  workes,  1634-5  iron-work  [see  Ironwork  2]. 
1617  allome  workes  (see  Alum  5].  I7aa  De  Foe  Col,  Jack 
(1840)  273  The  servants,.. in  both  the  works,  were  upwards 
of  three  hundred.  1748  in  yrnl.  Friends  Hist.  Soc.  (1918) 
24  At  Liverpool.  We  went  to  see.. silk  works  where  one 
wheel  works  above  300  Twisting  bobbins.  179.  Burns 
Verses  on  window  at  Carron,  We  came  na  here  to  view 
your  warks  In  hopes  to  be  mair  wise.  xSio-  gas  works 
[sec  Gas  sb.  7].  i8ja  tan-work  [sec  Tan  sb^  C.  i].  1848 
Mrs.  Gaskell  Mary  Barton  vii,  During  the  half-hour 
allowed  at  the  works  for  tea.  1883  Daily  News  4  Mar., 
A  new  works  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  wire.  1898  Mrs. 
H.  Ward  Helbeck  in.  i,  On  night-duty  at  a  large  engineering 
'  works '. 

atirib.  1885  W.  S.  HuTTON  {.title)  The  Works  Manager's 
Hand-Book.  X901  Scotsman  11  Mar.  8/7  The  position  of 
the  directors..,  of  their  consulting  chemist,  and  of  their 
works  chemist. 

19.  Something  that  is  to  be  or  is  being  operated 
upon  :  in  various  connexions  (see  quots. ;  cf.  also 
15)- 

x68o  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  x.  190  '1  he  Diameter  of  the 
Work  they  intend  to  Turn  in  the  Lathe.  1799  G.  Smith 
Laboratory  1. 104  Boil  the  work,  either  in  alum-water,  or 
aqua  fortis.  b68i  Raymond  Mining  Gloss.y  Work.  Ore  not 
yet  dressed. 

20.  A  set  of  parts  forming  a  machine  or  piece  of 
mechanism  :  orig.  sing.,  esp.  as  the  second  element 
of  compounds  (see  references  below);  as  an  inde- 
pendent word  now  only  //.,  the  internal  mechanism 
of  a  clock  or  watch,  which  actuates  the  hands  or 
the  striking  apparatus. 

Also  {colloq.)  humorously  applied  to  the  internal  organs  or 
viscera  of  an  animal,  as  in  to  take  out  the  works  —  to  Mraw ' 
a  fowl,  etc 

a  162JB- [see  Clock-work].  1667- [see  Watchwork].  1670- 
[see  WheelworkJ,  1766  A.  Cumming  {title)  Elements  of 
Clock  and  Watch-work.  1769  W.  Emerson  Mechanics  109 
This  work  is  within  the  watch  between  the  two  plates.  1773 
T.  MuDGE  Descr.  Timekeeper  (lygg)  40  The  repeating  work. 
Ibid.j  The  balance  work.  1819  Rees  Cycl.  s.v.  Watch,  The 
interior  works  of  an  ordinary  watch.  1835  Dickens  Sk.  Boz, 
Parish  ii.  He  took  to  pieces  the  eight-day  clock.. under 
pretence  of  cleaning  the  works. 

21.  A  froth  produced  by  fermentation  in  the 
manufacture  of  vinegar :  cf.  Work  v.  33. 

1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  4  To.  .see  if  the  fermentation  [of  the 
vinegar]  has  been  complete., we  plunge  into  the  Hquor  a 
while  stick  or  rod . . :  if  it  be  covered  with  a  white  thick  froth, 
to  which  is  given  the  name  of  work  {tratfail),  we  judge  that 
the  operation  is  terminated. 


III.  Phrases,     (See  also  above  senses.) 
*  with  work  as  obj.  of  a  preposition. 
1 22.  A  work,  aworfc  [A  prep.^l :   «=  at,  on,  to 

work  (23,  26,  28,  29) ;   esp.  in  to  set  a  work.   Obs. 
exc.  as  in  A-work  (q.v.), 

£1380  Wyclif  Sertn.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  16  Monkis  and  freris 
assenten  to  werris  wijjouten  cause,  and  bringen  ^cs  lordls 
aweike.  c  1400  Sowdone  Bab.  2599  Tho  was  Durncdale  set 
a  werke.  1450  Pasion  Lett.  I.  167  Asay  how  ye  can  sett 
hem  a  werk  in  tlie  Parlement.  1450-1530  Myrr.our  Ladye 
11.  67  That  your  redyng  &  study  be  ..  pryncypally  to 
enforme  your  selfe,  &  to  set  yt  a  warke  in  youre  owne 
lyuynge.  1480  Co7'.  Leet  Bk.  431  That  they  that  set  them 
awarke  shuld  pay  for  hym.  1530  Palsgr.  712/2  Sette  hym 
nat  a  worke,  he  can  do  y veil  ynoughe  of  hymselfe.  1556  in 
Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  iii.  4.  175  Beggers..to  be  sett  a 
worke,  &  be  compelled  ..  to  gett  their  owne  lyvinges. 
167B  CuDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  1.  iv.  437  The  Gods  and 
Demons  being  first  made,  by  the  Supreme  God,  were  set 
a  work.,  by  him  afterward  in  the  making  of  man.  1694  W. 
WoTTON  ^«c.  ^  I\Iod.  Learn.  (1697)  371  To  set  their  Members 
awork  to  collect  a  perfect  History  of  Nature,  a  1716  South 
Sertn.  (1823)  I.  i7oTomoveand  set  awork  the  great  princi- 
ples of  actions, 

23.  At  work. 

Used  predicatively  with  set  (Set  z'.  25);  to  work  Is  now 
more  usual  (see  29). 

a.  Occupied  with  labour ;  engaged  in  a  task ; 
working,  esp.  at  one's  regular  occupation.  (Of  a 
person  or  animal ;  also  of  a  machine.) 

1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII,  iij.  i.  74,  I  was  set  [=seated]  at 
worke,  Amoflg  my  Maids.  1683  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc. , 
Printing  xvii.  F  1  That  the  Matrice  fly  or  start  not  back 
when  it  is  at  Work.  1688  Holme  Artnoury  111.  369/2  You 
may  rest  your  right  Hand  or  Arm  upon  it  {sc.  the  maulstick], 
. .  whilst  you  are  at  work  \sc.  painting].  1692  R.  L'Estrange 
Fables  ccccxl.  417  You  [the  Mole]  have  Nothing  for  Digging 
'tis  True;  but  pray  who  set  you  at  Work?  1709  Strvpe 
in  Tlwresbys  Lett.  (1832)  II.  235  The  book  will  make  one 
hundred  sheets,  .there  are  three  presses  at  work  about  it. 
1765  GoLDSM.  Ess.  Misc.  Wks.  1837  !•  351  We  may  ..  set 
beggars  at  work.  1840  Dickens  Old  Cur.  Shop  x.  The  poor 
woman  was  still  hard  at  work  at  an  ironing-table.  1882 
Besant  All  Sorts  xxxii.  (1898)  222  The  street,  .was  as  quiet 
as  on  the  Sunday,  the  children  being  at  school  and  the  men 
at  work. 

b.  gen.  Occupied  in  some  action  or  process, 
esp.  one  directed  to  a  definite  end  or  result ;  actively 
engaged  ;  operating,  (Of  persons  or  their  faculties, 
or  of  animals ;  also  of  forces  or  influences.) 

165s  Clarke  Papers  (Camden)  III.  17  The  Blades.. who 
were  att  worke  to  have  brought  new  troubles  uppon  us. 
£1680  Bevebidge  Serm.  (1729)  I.  344  The  Father  is  always 
at  work  in  the  government  of  the  world.  <zi7oo  Evelyn 
Diary  7  Oct,  1688,  The  Jesuites  hard  at  worke  to  foment 
confusion  among  the  Protestants.  1820  Southey  Wesley 
I.  3  He  has  set  mightier  principles  at  work.  i86a  Comh. 
Mag.  V.  35  The  mare.. continued  her  feeding.  How  she 
enjoyed  this  plashy  young  grass  I  She  had  been  at  work  in 
this  way  for  the  last  five  or  six  hours.  1887  Lowell  Demo- 
cracy etc.  12  The  little  kernel  of  leaven  that  sets  the  gases 
at  work,  a  1890  Liddon  Life  Pusey  (1893)  II.  151  New- 
man . .  was  at  work  on  his  article  on  *  The  Catholicity  of  the 
English  Church'.  Ibid.  170  The  same  influence  ..  was 
already  at  work. 

c.  in  passive  sense  :  In  process  of  being  worked. 
19x1  Act  1^2  Ceo.  F  c.  50  §  36  Two  shafts,  .with  which 

every  seam  for  the  time  being  at  work  in  the  mine  shall  have 
a  communication. 

24.  In  work.  a.  f  {a)  «  at  work,  23  a ;  {b)  in 
regular  occupation ;  also  with  qualifying  adj.,  as 
in  full  work,  in  good  work  —  working  full  time  or 
remuneratively. 

1535  CovEBDALE  1  Ckron.  X.  [ix.]  33  Daye  and  night  were 
they  in  worke  withall.  1568  Abp.  Parker  Corr.  (Parker 
Soc.)  328,  I  am  content  to  set  some  of  my  men  in  work. 
c  1610  in  G.C.Bond  Early  Hist.  Mining  (1924)  15  It  is 
mutche  wished  . .  that  suche  an  ingein  may  be  scene  in 
worcke.  1842  W.  C.  Taylor  Notes  Tour  Lanes.  39  When 
in  good  work  the  united  earnings  of  both  averaged  about 
3af.  weekly. 

f  b.  To  put  in  work :  {a)  to  make  use  of;  {b)  to 
put  in  operation  :  ==  set  to  work,  29.    Obs. 

ci^oo  Maundev.  (1839)  xxviii.  288  In  that  Contree-.men 
putten  in  werke  the  Sede  of  Cotoun.  1626  C.  Potter  tr. 
Sarfts  Hist.  Quarrels  100  The  lesuites.  .put  in  worke  all 
their  artifices.  1653  Ubquhart  tr.  Rabelais  i.  viii.  41  For 
his  Gloves  were  put  in  work  sixteen  Otters  skins,.. for  the 
bordering  of  them.  1664  J.  Webb  Stone-Heng  (1725)  193 
These  rude  Remains  being  put  in  Work,  in  his  Judgmentj 
before  the  Flood. 

26,   Of  work.    a.  Piece  of  work:  see  Piece  jd.  7. 

b.  of  all  work  (+  works')  :   employed  in  all 

kinds  of  work,  esp.  in  a  household :  chiefly  in  maid- 
of  all-work  (see  Maid  sby  4  b)  ;  hence  allusively. 

1775  Pennsyiv.  Even.  Post  30  Mar.  114/2  Advt.,  Wanted 
a  complete  Servant  for  a  Place  of  all  Work,  in  a  middling 
Family.  1797  Jane  Austen  Sense  Sf  Sensib.  xxxviii,  Two 
maids  and  two  men,  indeed..!  No,  no;  they  must  get  a  stout 
girl  of  all  works.  1821  Scott  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Biogr.  Mem. 
(1834)  I.  359  A  garrulous  waiting-maid  ;.  ,a  villain  or  two  of 
all  work.  1821  Byron  Reply  to  Southey  Wks.  (1846)  513/1 
This  arrogant  scribbler  of  all  work.     1822  —  Vis.  Judgem. 

c,  Mine  is  a  pen  of  all  work.     1886  Ruskin  Prxterita  I.  in. 
97  The  kitchen  servant-of-all-work. 

+  26.  On  work,  in  to  set  (a  person,  etc.)  on  work 
a.  to  work  (29).    Obs. 

1549  Latimer  4th  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  40  To  jjie 
setting  his  stibiectes  on  worke,  and  kepyngthem  from  idle- 
nes.  1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utopia  Transl.  Ep.  (1895)  16 
Hauing  no  profitable  busincs  wherupon  to  sette  himself  on 
worke.  a  1568  Ascham  Sclwlem.  11.  Wks.  (1904)  239  His 
witte  sbalbe  new  set  on  worke.    1576  Gascoicnk  Droome  of 
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D*oitusday  \\Tcs.  loio  1.  234  Thcy..buyld  houscs,,.riH 
feiMes, .  .and  set  milles  on  worke.  a  1645  Featly  Reynolds 
in  Fuller  AM  Rtdiv.  (1651)  487  It  pleased  his  Majesty  to 
set  some  learned  men  on  worke,  to  translate  the  Bible.  169a 
NoMis  Proil.  Disc.  Div.  Subj.  (1722)  III.  13^  When  the 
Poweis  of  the  Soul  shall  be  more  awaken 'd,  and  its  thoughts 
more  vehemently  set  on  work.  1788  Priestley  Ltd.  HisU 
V.  liu  401  liy  setting  on  work  such  immense  numbers  of  our 
manufacturers. 

27.  Out  Of  work  (OnT  of  1 1  b) :  having  no  work 
to  do,  unemployed,  workless.  Also  (with  hyphens) 
attrib.,  or  as  rf. 

1599  SH.UCS.  Hen.  V,  I.  iL  114  All  out  of  worke,  and  cold 
for  action.  1886  Daily  News  4  Feb.  5/7  The  Amalgamated 
Engineers.. had  lost  ;£40,ooo  last  year  in  outof-work  pav. 
1887  Sttctatar  4  June  763/2  Afraid  of  being  out  of  work. 
i9o«  Westm.  Rezi.  Jan.  39  The  unemployed  of  all  classes, 
including  the  genuine  out-of-works. 

28.  To  go  to  work  (Go  v.  34)  :  to  proceed  to 
some  action  (expressed  or  implied)  ;  to  begin  doing 
something;  to  commence  operations.  So  to  fall  to 
■work  (see  Fall  v.  66  e). 

1377  Langl.  p.  pi.  B.  v.  347  Vche  a  mayde  that  he  mette 
he  made  bir  a  signe  Scmynge  to  synne-ward..and  to  the 
.werke  jeden.  1393  lliiJ.  C  vii.  181  To  werke  we  Jeden. 
1563-87  Foxi  A.  4-  M.  (1596)  jSii/i  Say  your  mind,  &  go 
briefly  to  worke :  for  I  think  it  almost  dinner  time,  a  1586 
Sidney  Arcadia  11.  iL  (1912)  152  Swearing  he  never  knew 
man  go  more  aukewardly  to  worke.  x6oi  Shaks.  Tivet.  JV. 
IV.  L  36  He  go  another  way  to  worke  with  him  :  He  haue  an 
action  of  Battery  against  bim.  1718  Free-thinkeriHo.  20P2, 
I  shall  go  a  shorter  and  a  plainer  way  to  work.  1771  Goldsm. 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  363  This  parliament,  .went  expeditiously  to 
work  npon  the  business  of  reformation.  1890  TetnpU  Bar 
July  329  His  wits  went  instantly  to  work. 

29.  To  set  to  work  (Set  ».  i  i  2,  i  1 3).  a.  trans, 
(a)  To  set  (a  person,  the  faculties,  etc.)  to  a  task, 
or  to  do  something ;  less  commonly,  to  put  (a 
thing)  in  action ;  rlfl.  to  apply  oneself  to  labour, 
or  to  some  occupation  or  undertaking ;  to  set  about 
doing  something. 

1407-8  in  Archaol.  Jml.  (1886)  XLIII.  168  A  fyne..for 
werfcyng  by  nyght  &  setlyng  to  werk  a  child  vnbound  & 
vnablid.  c  xs»o  Skeltom  Magnyf.  1246  A  nysot . .  That  wyll 
syt  ydyll. .  And  can  not  set  berselfe  to  warke.  1715  De  Foe 
CrusM  I.  (Globe)  246,  I  set  Friday  to  Work  to  boiling  and 
stewing.  1749  Smollett  Git  Bias  xii.  i.  (1782)  IV.  an  The 
time  draws  near  when  I  shall  set  thy  address  to  work.  1827 
Faraday  Chem.  Manif.  iv.  (1842)  105  Such  a  lamp. .is. .^ 
soon  set  to  work,  and  as  soon  extinguished.  1B67  *  Ouida  * 
Cecil  Castlemaim,  etc  235  Somebody  else  daring  him  to  go 
in  for  honours,. .he  set  himself  to  work  to  show  them  all 
what  he  could  do.  1879  Sala  Paris  Herself  Again  xxxi. 
The  owners  set  their  wits  to  work. 

+  (*)  To  begin  working  upon  :  cf.  23  c.    Obs. 

1694  T.  HouGHTOs  Royal  Instil.  Ded.  A  3  Which  Veyns 
and  Mines,  if  they  was. .  Set  to  Work,  by  any  that  under, 
stands  them,  would . .  prove  as  Rich. 

b.  intr.  for  rejl. :  see  a  (a)  :   =  28. 

1691  W.  NicHOLLS  Ansxu.  Naked  Gospel  92  The  Doctor 
sets  to  work  to  his  exposition  of  the  Trinity.  X78JR.  Cumber- 
land Anecd.  Emin.  Painters  I,  147  The  devout  painter 
sate  to  work.  1825  New  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  353, 1 .  .set  to 
work  at  another  two-act  piece.  18S9  H.  D.  Traill  Straf. 
ford  iv.  46  Charles,  .set  seriously  to  work  to  govern  alone, 
**  with  work  as  obj.  of  a  verb.     (See  also  3  b.) 

30.  To  cut  out  work  for  a  person  :  to  prepare 
work  to  be  done  by  him,  to  give  him  something  to 
do;  now  only  to  have  {all)  one's  work  cut  out 
(coUoq.) :  to  have  enough,  or  as  much  as  one  can 
manage,  to  do. 

1619,  179s,  i8fi6  [see  Cut  v.  56 1].  1879  H.  C.  Powell 
Amateur  Athletic  Ann.  19  This  [race]  Crossley  had  all  his 
work  cut  out  to  win. 

31.  To  make  work.  a.  (also  to  make  a  work) : 
To  work  havoc  or  confusion ;  hence,  to  make  a  to-do 
or  fuss,  to  cause  disturbance  or  trouble  (cf.  6);  +in 
qnot  1 574,  to  trouble  oneself  to  do  something,  dial, 

XS30  Palsgr.  616/2  He  maketh  suche  a  worke  whan  he 
Cometh  that  all  the  bouse  is  wery  of  hym.  X574  Satir, 
Poems  Reform,  xlii.  234  Thay  maid  na  werk  To  seek  ony. 
X581  Pettie  Guazzo^s  Civ.  Conv.  IIL  (1586)  136  These  women 
,  .like  some  Phisitions,  make  work  where  all  was  well  before. 
X607  Shaks.  Cor.  i.  iv,  20  There  is  Auflidious,  List  what 
worke  he  makes  Among'st  your  cloven  Army.  X678  Lauder, 
dale  Papers  (Camden  1885)  III.  102  It  is  a  foolish  thing  for 
scots  men  to  complain  or  make  worke  heir,  or  to  endeavour 
a  Rebellion  in  Scotland.  1867  E.  B.  Ramsay's  Remin.  (ed. 
15)  30  People  make  a  work  if  a  minister  preach  the  same 
sermon  over  again.  18x6  Scott  ,(4«//y.  ix,Ou  dear  !  Monk- 
bams,  what's  the  use  of  making  a  wark?  1884  Walford 
Baiy  s  Grandmother  iv.  Passing  in  and  out  and  making  no 
end  of  a  work. 

b.  To  make  work  for  ;  to  give  (a  person,  etc) 
something  to  do. 

X59S  Shaks.  yohn  il  i.  303  Yong  Arthur. ,  Who,  ,this  day 
bath  made  Much  worke  for  teares  in  many  an  English 
mother,  i6m  .Mabbe  tr.  Alemans  Guzman  d'Alf.  11.  238 
Lest  by  sauing  their  workmanship,  my  selfe  might  haue  made 
worke  for  the  hang-man.  X706  E,  Warl  Wooden  World 
Diss.  (1708)  a  To  make  more  Work  for  the  Hempen  Whores 
in  London. 

o.  with  qualifying  adj.,  as  to  make  good,  short, 
sure  (etc.)  work  {ofoT  with  a  person  or  thing)  :  to 
do  the  business,  or  deal  with  the  person  or  thing, 
well,  shortly,  surely,  etc. ;  often  with  special  im- 
plication, as  to  make  short  work  of  or  with,  to 
destroy  or  put  an  end  to  quickly ;  to  settle  and 
dismiss  peremptorily ;  to  make  sure  work  with,  to 
lecure,  to  get  safely  into  one's  possession  or  control. 
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159a  Shaks.  Rom.  *  Jul.  11.  vi.  35  Come  with  me,  &  we 
will  make  short  worke.  X607  —  Cor.  iv,  vi,  95,  100  You 
haue  made  good  worke.  You  and  your  Apron  men... You 
haue  made  faire  worke.  1608  Topsell  Serpents  265  Hauing 
made  sure  worke  with  one,  she  [sc.  the  spider]  hyeta  her  to 
the  Center  of  her  Web,  obseruing.  .whether  any  newe  prey 
will  come.  X706  M.  Henry  Gen.  xxxviii.  7  Sometimes  God 
makes  quick  work  with  sinners,  a  X774  (Goldsm.  tr.  Scar, 
roti's  Com.  Romaiue  (1775)  I.  x**  Believing  they  would  at 
last  make  shorter  work  with  me,  and  dispatch  me  with 
pistols.  X789  Twining  Aristotle's  Treat.  Poetry  (1812)  II. 
52  Seeing  what  strange  work  Lord  Sliaftsbury  has  made 
with  this  passage  in  his . .  translation  of  it.  x8a4  Scott  Red, 
gauntlet  let.  xi,  Wi'd  wark  they  made  of  it  i  for  the  Whigs 
weVe  as  dour  as  the  Cavaliers  were  fierce.  X826  Disraeu 
Viv.  Grey  VI.  i.  It  is  a  very  awful  tale,  sir,  but  I  will  make 
short  work  of  it.  x8s9  H.  Kingsley  G.  //amlynxVi,  The 
Doctor,  on  his,, mare,  was  making  good  work  of  it  across 
the  plains.  1883  Law  Times  LXXIX.  169/2  A  Lords 
Committee  would  probably  make  very  short  work  of  these 
precedents. 

***  with  qualifying  adj.  (or  phr. :  see  also  I  c,  d, 
14,  31  c). 

32.  Good  work:  a  morally  commendable  or 
virtuous  act ;  an  act  of  kindness  or  good  will ;  esp. 
(in  religious  and  theological  use)  an  act  of  piety  ; 
usually  //.  such  acts  done  in  obedience  to  divine 
law,'  or  as  the  fruits  of  faith  or  godliness  (cf.  I  b). 

c  xooo  Rule  ofChrodegang  i,  purh  so3e  lufe  &  l>urh  hyr. 
sumnesse  &  )>urb  o5re  gode  wore,  cxoao  Rule  St.  Benet 
(Logeman)  14  Xif  beteran  o3ram  on  godum  weorcum  & 
eadmodren  we  Dco3  gemette.  c  1x75  Lamb.  Horn,  g  OSre 
godere  werke  ]?e  nu  were  long  eou  to  telle,  a  X300  Cursor 
M.  26525  Es  na  god  were  wit-vten  mede,  Ne  na  wick  wit-vten 
wrak.  X340  Ayenb.  160  Zigge  ich  wel,  J>et^in  on  wyt  )?ise 
zeue  uirtues  be-uore  yzed  byej>  J>e  bojes  of  ri^tuolnesse,  and 
al  bet  frut  of  guod  workes  );et  of  ham  wexe)>  belongel>  to 
|?ise  trawe.  X382  Wyclif  Matt.  xxvL  10  What  be  ge  heuy 
[gloss  or  sory]  to  this  womman  ?  sothcly  a  good  work  she 
hath  \vrou3t  in  me.  c  X449  Pecock  Repr.  I,  iii,  13  He  ou3te 
be  dou5ty  and  strong  into  gode  werkis.  1516  Rat.  New 
Leg.  Eng.  (Pynson)  2  He  dyed  in  great  Age  full  of  good 
werkes  &  vertues.  1596  Harington  Metam.  Aj'ax^i  When 
a  man  bath  done  but  two  good  workes  in  all  his  life.  1653 
W.  Ramesey  Astrol.  Rest.  183  Those  times  are  to  be 
shunned  at  the  beginning  of  any  good  work.  1724  Erskine 
Serin.,  Tit.  iii.  8  Wks.  (r79i)  92  To  make  a  work  a  good 
work,  it  must  be  done,  by  a  good  and  holy  person,  renewed 
by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  justified  by  his  merit.  <zx8xg 
G.  Hill  Led.  Div.  v.  iii.  (1850)  472  Good  works  are  the 
fruits  and  evidences  of  a  true  and  lively  faith,  1887  J. 
Hutchison  Led.  Phil.  iii.  25  Every  good  work  wrought 
within  us  and  wrought  by  us. 
****  33.  Proverbs  and  proverbial  sayings. 
14..  (see  Hand  sb.  60  e].  ^x530  R.  Hilles  Comm.-pl, 
Bk.  (1858)  140  Meny  hondys  makytn  lyght  werke.  X670  Ray 
Prov.  158  AH  work  and  no  play,  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy. 
X897  Globe  9  July  1/2  Heroic  conduct  of  this  type  has  to 
be,  and  is,  regarded  by  British  officers,  .as  '  all  in  the  day's 
work '. 

IV.  34.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attrib., 
as  work-hour,  -pause,  -place,  -room,  -thing,  -time, 
-tool,  -yard  (see  also  Work-day,  etc.) ;  (of  per- 
sons) employed  in  manual,  mechanical,  or  industrial 
labour,  as  work-girl,  -servant  (see  also  WoRK-rOLK, 
-MAN,  etc.) ;  (of  animals)  used  for  work  on  a  farm 
or  otherwise  (  —  'of  burden'  or  *of  draught ').  !as 
work-beast,  -horse,  -mare,  -nag,  -ox,  -steer,  -stock 
(cf.  OE.  weorcnieten)  ;  pertaining  to  or  used  for 
needlework  or  the  like  (see  16),  as  work-case,  -desk, 
-drawer,  -pattern,  -stand  (see  also  work-bag,  etc. 
in  d).  b.  Objective,  etc.,  as  work-seeker ;  work- 
producing  adj.  C.  Instrumental,  as  work-driven, 
-hardened,  -stained,  -wan,  -weary,  -worn  adjs. 
d.  Special  comb. :  work-bag,  -basket,  a  b.ig,  or 
basket,  to  contain  implements  and  materials  for 
needlework;  work-bench,  a  bench,  with  acces- 
sories, at  which  mechanics  work,  esp.  a  carpenter's 
bench ;  work-board,  a  board  uponwhichsomekind 
of  manual  work  is  done ;  work-box,  a  box  to  contain 
instruments  and  materials  for  needlework ;  work- 
covenant  Theol.  =  Covenant  of  Works  (see  Cove- 
nant sb,  8  a,  and  cf.  sense  i  b  above) ;  work-fellow 
■=  work-mate ;  work-field,  (a)  a  field  or  piece  of 
ground  used  for  training  in  farm-work ;  (/;)  a '  field' 
of  work,  region  of  activity;  work-hand,  (a)  [Hand 
sb.  8]  a  person  employed  by  another  to  do  work ; 
(J))  with  defining  adj.  [Hand  sb.  9],  as  a  good  work- 
hand,  one  who  is  a '  good  hand '  at  work,  a  capable 
worker;  work -holder,  a  device  in  a  sewing- 
machine  for  holding  the  work  or  fabric ;  t  work- 
holy  a.  Theol.,  aiming  at  or  pretending  to  holi- 
ness on  the  ground  of  works  (see  lb);  ■(■w^ork-jail, 
a  penal  workhouse;  work-lead,  +(«)  a  vat  (Lead 
sb.^  5  a)  used  for  fermentation  ;  (^)  =  G.  werkblei, 
lead  as  it  comes  from  the  smelting  furnace,  con- 
taining impurities;  f  work -like  a.,  inclined  for 
work,  industrious  ;  work-mate,  a  fellow-labourer, 
one  engaged  in  the  same  work  with  another  or 
others ;  workmonger,  a  controversial  term  for 
one  who  expects  to  be  justified  by  works  (see  I  b) ; 
work-shy  a.,  shy  of  or  disinclined  for  work,  lazy; 
hence  work-shyness  ;  work-stone,  a  sloping  cast- 
iron  plate  (?  originally  a  stone)  in  the  front  of  an 
ore-hearth,  with  a  groove  _down  which  the  melted 
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metal  flows;  work-table,  a  table  for  supporting 
working  materials  and  tools ;  esp.  a  small  table  with 
compartments  and  drawers,  and  sometimes  with 
a  well  for  needlework ;  work-train,  a  train  of 
wagons  or  trucks  for  conveying  materials  for  con- 
struction or  repair  of  a  railway,  etc. 

X77C  Twiss  Trav.  Port.  ^  ^.  36,  I  bought  here  several 
*work.bags  made  in  the  Brasils.     1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho. 
V,  Some  half-dozen  reticules  and  work-bags,  'containing 
documents ',  as  she  informed  us.    1743  Bulkeley  &  Cummins 
Voy.  S.  Seas  39  A  small  Basket.. about  the  Size  of  the 
Womens  *Work-baskets  in  England.    1897  VovNicH  Gadfly 
I.  vii,  His  mother's  work-basket  stood  in  a  little  cupboard. 
X380  Lay  Folks  Catech.{h.) 866  Thow  schalt  not  coueyte  \iy 
ney^borys  wyf,..ne  his  oxe  ne  his  *werk-best.    X78a  T.Jef- 
ferson Notes  State  Virginia  (1787)  275  While  we  have  land 
to  labour  then,  let  us  never  wish  to  see  our  citizens  occupied 
at  a  *work.bench,  or  twirling  a  distaff.     X864  R.  Kerr 
Gentl.  Ho.  307  A  Carpenter's  Shop,  .will  contain,  .the  well- 
known  work-bench  of  the  trade,  and  perhaps  a  lathe.     i8xx 
Sutcliff  Trav.  N.  Amer.  58  A  tailor. .whose  *work-board 
being  at  a  front  window,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing 
the  passengers  in  the  street.    x88s  C.  G.  W.  Lock  Workshop 
/^«.  Ser.  IV.  325/1  The  [watchmaker's]  *  workboard  '  should 
be  madeof  well-seasoned  wood.  x8ixMissHawkinsC(W«/«j 
^  Gertrude,  *Workbox.     X848  Dickens  Domieyym,  Berry 
brought  out  a  little  work- box,,, and  fell  to  working  busily, 
1879  Mrs.  a.  E.  James  Ind.  Househ.  Managem.  25  You 
must,  .have  a  *work-case  with  thread,  cotton,  needles,  pins, 
thimble,  scissors,  knife,  and  pencil,    189a  Westcoi  T  Gospel  of 
Life  260  The*work, covenant  of  Sinai  brings  to  light  the  duty 
and  the  weakness  of  men.     l6xx  Florio,  Scrignetlo,  a  little 
shrine,  chest,  coffin,  or  deske. ..Also  a  womans   *worke. 
deske.    X848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  viii.  She  took  from  her 
*work-drawer  an  enormous,  .piece  of  knitting.     1880  E.  H. 
Rollins  New  Eng.  Bygones  (1883)  42  These  farmers .. were 
almost  always  *work.driven    and   weary.     1526   Tindale 
Rom.  xvi.  21  Thimotheus  my  *worke  felow.    X564  Brief 
ExaTn.  D  ij  b.  We  nede  many  workcfelowes.     1888  Times 
(weekly  ed.)  o  Nov.  9/3  A  training-farm  or  '*workfield* 
managed  by  the  poor-law  authorities.    1918  Abp.  Davidson 
in  Times  30  Dec.  6/3  Their  activities  are  in  His^  larger 
workfield  now.     X848  Mrs.  Gaskell  Ma}y  Barton  iv.  The 
blooming  young  *work-girl.     x886  Besant  Chitdr.  Gibeon 
I.  vi,  We're  work-girls,  and  we've  got  to  earn  our  living. 
x866  Carlvle  E.  Irving  in  Remin.  (1881)  I.  120  Millers 
assistant  and  *work-hand  for  many  years  was  John  Bell,  a 
joiner.     X893  T.  N.  Page  Ole  Virginia  173  He  was  a  good 
work-hand,  and  a  first-class  boatman.      X859  Geo.  Eliot 
Adam  Bede  iv,    She   stands   knitting ..  with   her  "work- 
hardened  hands.     187s  Knight  Did.  Mech.  2120/2  The 
cylinder  sewing.machine  has  a  cylindrical  "work-holder  for 
sewing  seams  on  sleeves,  trousers, ..and  other  tubular  work. 
X528  'Tindale  Obed,  Chr.  Man  42  b.  The  sopbislres,  "werke- 
hoiy,  &  iustifiars,.. which  so  magnifie  their  dedes.     1543 
Richmond  Wills  (Surtces)  41   Inventarycin  y«  stable.. 
Item  iiijor  "warke  horses.     i8xa  Sir  J.  Sikclair  Syst.  Husb. 
Scot.  I.  X7  A  pair  of  work-horses  may  be  accommcKiated  in  a 
space  of  sixteen  feet  by  eight.     X848  Mrs.  Gaskell  Mary 
Barton  vii.  To   try  and   get  a  little   sleep  before  "work- 
hour.     Ibid.,   Unfettered    by  work-hours._     x6i8  Bolton 
Floras  (1636)  233  Breaking  up  the  "worke-jayles,  or  bridle- 
wels  (L.    refradis  ergastulis]   by  right   of  Warre.      1834 
Poulett    Scrope   in    HansartTs  Pari.  Debates  Ser.  in. 
XXllI.  1326  The  whole  country  must  be  studded  with 
district  workhouses,  or  rather  work.gaols.     X47X-a  Durham 
AiC.  Rolls  (Surtees)  156  Pro  operacione  cc*  vxx  viij  petr. 
plumbi   in  iiij  "warkledes,  brewledes,  et  j  steplede.     x88x 
Raymond   Mining  Gloss.,   Work-lead.     See  Base   bullion. 
a  x64a  Bedell  Erasmus  in    Fuller  Abel  Rediv.  (1651)  57 
Seaven  Cities,  no  contemptible  portion  of  witty  and  "work, 
like  Greece.     1627  Drayton  Agincourt  Ixxviii,  A  "Work- 
mayd  in  her  Summers  weed.  With  Sheafe  and  Sickle.    x^87 
Lane.  Wills  (Chetham  Soc)  144  One"worke  horse  or  malre. 
l8sx   H.  Mayhew  Lond.  Labour  (1861)   11.  95  The_  man 
accordingly  got  a  boat,  and  was  soon  afloat  among  his  old 
"workmates.    1549  Allen  Jude's  Par.  Rev.  xii,  3-6  The 
truth  of  the  christen  faith , ,  t«yng  persecuted .  ,of  Emperours 
and  Kynges,  of  "workemongers.     1581  Marbeck  Bk.  Notes 
882  The  Harlots  and  Publicans  repenting  truly,  and.  .sub- 
mitting themselues  to  the  mercie  of  God,  are  more  acceptable 
vnto  God,  then  y*  proud  workmongers,  that  trust  in  their 
owne  righteousnesse.    x88a  Mrs.  Booth  Addr,  Crit.  Salva, 
Hon  Army  7  One  class  of  critics  stigmatise  us  as  being., 
work.mongers.     1S76   Wills  ^  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  I. 
411,  ij  "woryke  nagges.     X567  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees) 
210,  xxj  "wark  oxen.     X897  O.  Wister  in  Harper's  Mag. 
Mar.  534/2  He  looked  as  wise  as  a  work-ox.     X815  Scott 
Cuy  M.  xxix,  Miss  Bertram's  "work-patterns.     1894  A.  S. 
Robertson  Provost  o'  Glendookie  gi  The  Glendookian  year 
contained  two  "work-pauses,    a  1828  Bewick  in  Zoologist 
(1862)  Ser.  I.  XX.  8150  He  had  it  sent  for  to  my  "work- 
place.    1875  Act  38^39  Vict.  c.  55  i  91  Any  factory,  work, 
shop,  or  workplace,  .not  kept  in  a  cleanly  state.     x8a8  Scott 
F,  M.  Perth  vii,  'fhe  "work-room  of  Simon  Glover  was  filled 
to  crowding  by  personages  of  no  little  consequence.     X848 
Mrs.  Gaskell  Mary  Barton  xiii,  Thoughts,  .of  the  morrow 
..to  be  spent  in  that  close  monotonous  work.room.     X892 
Daily  News  18  May  6/1  There  are  no  openings  for  "work- 
seekers.     XS93  Lane.  Wills  (1884)  155,  I  gyve.. unto  everje 
one  of  my  *worke  servants  over  and  besids  theire  waigs  x  s. 
apeecc.    1904  H.  Peeston-Thomas  Ref.  Vagrai:cy  Siuitz. 
4  If  the  council.. decide  that  (to  use  the  expressive  term 
officially  employed)  he  is  "work-shy  {Arbeiis-scheu).     Ibid. 
9  The  offence  of  most  of  them  has  been  begging  or  '  work- 
shyness,"    X892  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  xs  Jan.  3/2  His  rough  and 
"work.stained  hearers.     X90X  Scotsman  8  Oct.  5/1  '1  here 
are  some  of  us  who  have  learned  to  love  that  work-stained 
river.     1849  C.  Bronte  Shirley  xxix.  He  placed  another 
chair  opposite  that  near  tlie  "work.stand.     X91X   Blackio. 
Mag.  Sept.  359/2  Setting  liim  up  with  a  "work.steer  and  a 
milk  cow.     Ibid.  360/2   Wheat.. for  his  »work.stock  feed. 
1667  in  Pettus  Fodinx  Reg.  (1670)  35  Five  Hearths  with 
Backs,  Cheeks,  "Workstones,  Iron  Plates,  and  other  neces. 
saries.     1884  C.  G.  W.  Lock  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  ill.  336/2 
Extending  forwards  from  the  front  of  the  hearth.,  is  an  iron 

Elate  called  the  '  fore-stone  *  or '  work-stone '.    x8oo  S.  &  Ht. 
,ke  CatUerb.  T.  (ed.  2)  111.  139  On  one  side  stood  an  orna- 
mental  "work-table.    1885  '  Mes.  Alexander'  At  Bay  i. 
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A  small  bastet  work-table,  overflowing  with  bright -colored 
wools  and  silk.  x8is  Mtss  Mitford  in  L'Estrange  Life 
(1870)  I.  168  The  playthings  and  the  *workihings,  that  this 
unlucky  search  discovered.  i88z  Besant  All  Sorts  xx. 
(1898)  143  During  *work-time  he  planned  amusements  for 
Miss  Kennedy  and  her  girls.  1889  Browning  Asoiattdo, 
Epilogue  iv,  At  noonday  in  the  bustle  of  man's  work-time. 
1988  Lane.  Wills  (Chetham  See.)  151  Bellowes  and  other 
•work  tooles.  1884  Lisbon  (DaJcoia,)  Star  Oct.  10  The 
*work-train  is  again  engaged  in  hauling  gravel  on  the  road. 
1877  Tfnnyson  Harold  \.  i.  54  Look  I  am  I  not  *VVork-wan, 
flesh-fallen?  i86s  Mrs.  L.  L.  Clarkr  Common  Seatveeds 
iv.  75  The  man  of  business  takes  a  ramble  on  the  sea  shore, 
•work-weary.  1865  C-  Stanford  Symb.  Christ  vi.  (1878) 
170  When  for  a  few  moments  that  *work-worn  man  takes  up 
his  Bible.  1614  T.  Gentleman  England's  Way  31  Houses, 
and  'worke-yards  erected  for  Coopers,  and  Rope-makers. 
1864  R.  Kerr  Gentl.  Ho.  308  An  enclosed  Work-yard  is., 
required..  .The  Workshops  ought  to  face  it 

Work  (wffik),  V.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  "worked 
(w^jkt\  arch,  and  tickn.  wrought  (r^t).  Forms  : 
see  below.  [(i)OE.  wyrcan,  pa.  t.  wor///^,  pa.  pple. 
^eworkij  =  OS.  workiatij  OHG.  wurchen^  ivorhla^ 
wurhlaj  giworht,  gewiircket  (MHG.  wurken^ 
wiirken,  worhte^  geworht^  gewiirkef)^  ON.  yrkja^ 
orldyOrir^  Goth,  waurkjan,  waurkta,  •waurhts\— 
OTeut.  *wurkjan,  ^louryjl- ;  (2)  OE,  (Mercian) 
wircan,  =  OFris.  werkia,  wirza^  wrochte^  wrocht^ 
OS.  wirkian^  way{a)hta^  toar{a)ktf  OHG.  wirchen^ 
warahta  (MHG.  wirk^n^  warhte,  G.  'mirken^ 
wirkU,  gewirkt),  ON.  verkja^  virkja  to  feel  pain 
:—  OTeut.  *werkjan,  *warxi-  (^wurx^-'),  A  third 
OE.  type  represented  by  late  wercan,  weorc{€')an 
seems  to  point  to  early  influence  of  the  sb.  we{p)rc 
(see  Work  i^.)  upon  the  vowel  of  the  vb. 

Other  Teut.  forms  arc  OFris.  zverka,  OS.  -zverkon,  {i7ver- 
kof),  (M)Du,  M(LG.)  iverken,  (-oirochU,  etc.),  OHG. 
tit€rch6n  (MHG.  werchen,  •uierken)^  ON.  verka  {•aS)  in 
certain  tcchn-cal  uses,  orka  to  manage,  effect,  contrive  (Sw. 
verka  to  do,  perform,  virka  to  crochet,  Da.  virke  to  operate, 
act,  weave,  etc.). 

The  Indo-Eur.  base  tuorg.^  werg-^  ^^TS'  *'  represented 
outside  Germanic  by  Zend  v^nzyeiti  he  works,  Gr.  epSw 
(: — *wergj5)t  p<f"  (• — *ivrgj5)  \  do,  perf.  copya,  hpyo-vov 
Organ,  opyiok  Orgy,  Ofr.  /airged  they  made,  do'/airci 
prepares,  and  the  forms  s.v,  Wark  sb.  and  v.,  and  Work  sb. 

The  normal  representative  of  OE.  wyrcan  would 
be  *worch  (for  the  vocalism  cf.  worfn^  worse^  wort) ; 
the  substitution  of  k  for  ch,  producing  the  modern 
standard  form  (w^ik)  instead  of  {y/vi\^,  is  shown 
in  north-midland  areas  ^1200,  and  is  due  mainly 
to  Work  sb.y  though  Scandinavian  influence  (see 
various  forms  above)  is  possible. 

The  new  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  worked,  formed 
directly  on  the  inf.  stem,  became  established  in  the 
15th  century  ;  it  is  now  the  normal  form  except  in 
archaic  usage  (in  which  the  older  form  wrought 
may  appear  in  any  sense),  and  in  senses  which 
denote  fashioning,  sliaping,  or  decorating  with  the 
hand  or  an  implement :  see  Wbooqht.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

L  Inf.  and  Pres.-sUm.  a.  \  wyrcfo)an,  (wyri- 
coan),  2-3  wurchen,  (3  wrchen,  wuerche, 
wourche),  3-6  wurche,  5-6  wurch.  0.  i  wir- 
o(e)an,  3-5  wirche(n,  4-6  wyrche,  5  wyrch, 
wirch,  (whirche),  9  dial,  wirtch.  7.  i  weorcean, 
wercan,  (a  imper.  wreo),  34  werchen,  (3 
wereohen\  3-5  werche.  5.  3-6  worch(e,  (4 
worsche,  6  arch'  woorchen'). 

a.  ^950  Lindisf.  Cosp.  Matt.  iii.  2  Hreonisse  doas  vel 
wyrcas.  Ibid.  xxi.  28  Wuirc  in  win^^eard  minnc.  971 
Blickl.  Horn.  75  pact  we  sceolan  god  weorc  wyricean.  c  1000 
Sa.x.  Leeckd.  II.  264  Hu  moii  IsLcedomas  wi^  )>on  wyrccan 
scylc.  ^■1175  Lamb.  Ham.  109  On  monie  wi>en  mon  niei 
wurchen  cimessan.  c  1200  wucrche  [see  B.  3  d).  c  1205  Lay. 
1547  Scai^e  were  wrchen.  a  zsjo  Oivl  tf  Ni^ht.  408  (Jesus 
MS  )  He  wile  of  bore  wurche  \Cott,  wichenj  bareh.  c  1450 
Codsto7u  Keg.  34  With  feyth  truly  for  to  wurch.  1538  Bale 
Tkre  Lawes  1382  In  Gods  seruyce  they  honourabl ye  wurche. 

p.  tfias  Vetp.  Psalter  xiv.  2  Se..wirce3  rehtwisnisse. 
m\%UiOivl  f^  Night.  722  (Cott.  MS.)  Clerkes  ginne^  songes 
wirche.  13..  Northern  Passion  1354  AUe  the-bcttyr  bey 
mygbte  wyrche.  c  1400  Rom.  l\»se  6659-65  He  bad  wirken 
whanne  that  neede  is,...Seynt  Poule  that  loued  al  hooly 
chirche  He  bade  thapposiles  forto  wirche  And  wynnen  her 
]yflode..And  seide  wirktth  with  youre  honden.  ^14*0 
Ckron.  Vilod.  344  Elburwe  )?at  rehgyose  Iiouse  let  after 
whircbe.  ax^%  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  45  I'e 
place  whcr  arscnck  is  putle  in,  if  it  wirch  perfitety,  shal 
Lycome  bio  &  boincd.  1:1449  Pbcock  Repr.  11.  xiii.  222 
Forto.  .wirche  holi  deedis.  15..  Menih.^  Son  200  in  HazL 
E.  P.  /*.  I.  146  He  made  hym  evyn  with  every  man,  as  far 
u  he  cowde  wyrche,  1847  Halhwell,  IVirtch,  to  ache. 
North. 

y.  971  Blicki.  Horn.  67  pact  J>u  scealt . .  Codes  willan  wercan. 
c  1000  Rule  o/Ckrodegaug  xvii,  ponnc  hi  ne  J^urfon  jema:ne 
wore  weorcean,  wirccaelcsum  bing  t>ics  l>e  his  a^^en  neod 
sy.  a  117s  Cott.  Horn.  225  Wrcc  l>e  me  an  arc.  c:  laoo 
werchcfl  (sec  B.  21].  c  1*75  Lav.  12167  Ich  wollc  wercchcn 
after  t>ine  willen      c  1460  werche  [see  B.  i  c\ 

i.  c  117s  XI  Pains  •/ Hell  310  in  O.  E.  Mzsc.im  Wo-so* 
euer  wif  h^ilou  Jjts  .sununday  Wele  and  worch  it  ful.  136a 
Lancu  p.  pi.  a.  vni.  84  Wymmen  with  childe  J»at  worchen 
DC  mowin.  1:1380  WvcLiF  Wks.iiZZo)  123  pei  wolen  not., 
worsche  aftir  good  conscience,  c  1400  R.  Glouc.  Chron. 
(Rolls)  App.  XX.  94  Hi  (xjute  wourche  wo.  C1450  Godstow 
Reg,  8  Crist  grawnt  us  grace  truly  to  worch.  1566  Drant 
Horace^  Sat.  viil  6  'Jo  woorchen  all  our  will.  1865  Walch 
Lanes.  Songs  24  When  a  uion's  honestly  willin'  To  wortch. 
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f.  3  {Orfn.)  wirrkenn,  4  -wire,  •w1rck(e,  wirkke, 
wyrkke,  wyrc,  (wrick,  wrik,  wryk,  *5V.  vyrk), 
4-6  wirke,  wyrk(e,  Sc.  virk,  4-6,  S  Sc,  wirk, 
5  wirken,  5-6  wyrcke,  f.  3-6  werke,  4  were, 
werkke,  werfcen,  5-6  werk,  (6  weorke).  »;.  4-7 
worke,  6  woorke,  wnirk,  Sc.  vurk,  7  worck,  6- 
work.     $,  5-6  warke,  9  diai.  wark. 

f.  ciaooORMiNioiiSTo  wirrkenn  allmesswerrkess.  01300 
Cursor  AL  1229  To  wrik  (?are  wik  wll.  Ibid.  2200  To  wyrk 
wondres.  Ibid.  25251  pi  will  to  wire,  c  1330  R.  Bkunne 
Chron.  IFrtftf  (Rolls)  5001  How  Jiey  schuld  wyrke.  c  137S 
Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  B.)  4  po  bokes  of  holy  kyrc,  ^at 
holy  men.  .con  wyrc.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xix.  (Christo- 
pher)-j-^  To  wryk  in  ws  his  wekit  pouste.  1375  Barbour 
Bruce  V.  488  He  thouchf  to  virk  with  sUcht.  a  1400  Morte 
Arih.  1468  Fulle  graythelye  he  wyikkes.  c  1400  wirken  [see 
I  |3J.  1530  Pai^gk.  783/1, 1  wyrke. . .  Declared  in  '  I  worke  *. 
1549  Compl.  Scot,  i.  21  The  iugement  of  gode  (quhilk  virkis 
al  thyng).  1550  CRowt.EV  Last  Tmntpet  482  For  to  wyrcke. 
i55|6  Dalrvmplk  tr.  Leslie*s  Hist.  Scot.  ix.  (S.T.S.)  II.  201 
Feireng.  .th.it  Angus  suld  wirk  thame  sum..iniure. 

f.  c  izao  werke3  [see  B.  10].  a  X300  Cursor  M,  14704  pe 
werckes  J>at  i  were,  f  1386  Chalcer  Can.  Yeom.  T.  1477 
As  for  to  werken  any  thyng  in  contrarie.  ^1450  Holland 
Howlat  785  He  couth  werk  wounderis,  1526  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  \V.  1531)  136  b,  It  can  werke  no  effect.  1553  Res- 
Publica  86  Avaryce  maie  weorke  factes. 

17.  1340  Ayenb.ioA  Alneway  workinde.  14..  Sir  Beues 
1758  (Pynson)  Lat  god  worke  what  his  wol  is.  1546  St. 
Papers  lien.  F/// XL  225, 1  will  do  what  I  can.,  then  must 
Godd  worcke.  1551  Crowley  Pleas.  <$■  Payne  Ded.  108 
The  Lorde  work  in  the  hertis  of  the  rych.  1570  G.  Harvev 
Letter-bk,  (Camden)  9  Matter.. for  them  to  wurk  uppon. 
1581  Saiir.  Poems  Reform,  xtiv.  368  Destroy  the  block, 
That  vnrkis  thir  Turkis  aganis  the.  i.^ge  Spenser  State 
Ircl.  Wks.  (Globe)  634/1  Divine  powers  which  should  woorke 
vengeaunce  on  perjurours.  1625  in  Foster  Eng.  FactoHes 
Ind.  (1909)  III.  52  Discharging  our  broadsides  as  fast  as  wee 
coulde  laied  them  and  worck  them.  1645  in  N.  .5-  Q.  12th 
Sen  IX.  223/2  Brick  to  worke  up  the  wall. 

$.  1450-1530  Myrr,  our  Ladye  i,  xiii.  35  The  handes 
warke.  a  1529  Skelton  P.  Spar&ive  799  Whereat  they 
barke.  And  mar  all  they  warke.  xB8o  Mrs.  Parr  Adam  (0 
Eve  II.  143  If 'tis  to  be  done,  he'l!  wark  the  oracle  for  me. 

2.  Pa,  L  a.  1-3  worhte  (i  worohte,  uorhte) ; 
1-4  wrohte,  (3  wrocte,  Orm,  wrohhte),  3-4 
wrouht(e,  3-5  WT05t(e,  3-6  wrou5t(e,  wrout(o, 
WTOght,  4  WToghte,  wroht,  wrowht,  (wroth), 
4-5  wroughte,  .5".^,  wroucht,  4-6  Sc,  wrocht, 
(vrocht),  5  WTow5te,  wrowt,  (wrouth),  6 
wTowght,  5-  wrought.  ^.  1-2  warhto;  3 
wrahte,  wrauhte,  3-4  wra5te,  4  wraht,  5  Sc, 
wraucht,  6  wraught. 

o.  C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  ix.  6  Uorhte  lam  of  (Naem 
sp;idle.  971  BiickLHom.  ic)  Haclend..J)aEt  wundor  worhte.' 
Z056-66  Inscr.  on  Dial^  Ktrkdale  Ch.,  Yks.,  Haward  me 
wrohte.  c  i»oo  Orsi  in  2256  Godd . .  patt  alle  shaffte  wrohhte. 
<:xaos  Lay.  1202^  He  barm  worhte.  a\%%%  Ancr.  R.  258 
pe  J'et  wroulite  pe  eorSc.  c  1150  Gen.  ^  Ex.  156  His  mi^t 
.  .3e  wroutis  [  =  wrought  them]  on  8e  ferSe  day  1  Ibid.  230 
It  ne  wrocte  him  neuere  a  del.  a  1300  in  A  need.  Lit,  (1844) 
91  Thenk,mon,  werof  Crist  the  wroutc.  a  1300  Cursor M.  362 
First  i>an  wroght  he  angel  kind.  13. .  NortJiern Passion  13,61 
(MS.Camb.  (3g.)  pei  wrothin  hit  wit  maistrie.  f  1350  Will, 
I'aleme  3694, 1  wrou^t  noujt  \fe  best.  1375  Barbour  Bruce 
xvnu  i58]johne  wroucht  syne  sa  vittely.  t:  Z386  Chaucer 
Monk*i  T.  403  Ful  many  an  hethen  wroghtestow  ful  wo. 
C1400  Parce  Michi  53  in  26  Pol.  Poems  144  In  youthe  I 
wrought  f  »lyes  fcle.  CX400  Apd.  Loll.  106  pe  apostil  wrowt 
wii>  hishandis  Jjiiigisable  to  mannis  vse.  £1495  Ca^/.  Persev. 
3277  in  Macro  Plays  174  Wheyifer  he  wrouth  wel  or  wyckyd- 
nesse.  a  15319  Skelton  Woffully  Amid  40  Y  wroujt  the, 
I  bowgjt  the  frome  eternal  fyre.  11533  Gao  Rtcht  Vcey 
(S.T.S.)  39  1  he  halie  spreit  vrocht  this  conceptione.  1539 
BibU  (Great)  Ruth  li.  19  Where  wroughtest  thou  ?  1571  in 
Feuillerat  Revds  Q.  Eltz.  (1908)  159  His  servantes  that 
attended  and  wroute  at  the  Coorte.  1573  Ibid.  196  The 
wyerdrawcr.  .that .  .wrowght  upon  sundry  propertyes.  1596 
Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist,  Scot.  iii.  (S.T.S.)  1.  199  How 
. .  vnwislic  th.^y  wrocht. 

0.  azioo  Life  S.  Chad  in  AngUa  X.  64  He  warhte  eac 
dejulran  eardung  stowe.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  91  pa  warhte 
god  feole  tacne.  a  xaaS  Leg.  Kuth,  1071  pet  he  wrahte 
^uliiche  wundres.  dizso  Ozvl  ^  Night.  106  He.. of  his  eyre 
briddes  wrauhte  [Cott.  wrahte].  13. .  E.  E.  AlHt.  P.  A.  56 
My  wreched  wylle  in  wo  ay  wrahte.  f  14*5  Wyntoun  Cron. 
V.  xiii.  5314  Al  t>e  wiiis  t>at  he  wraucht  [rime  noucht].  1667 
Milton  P,  L,  ix.  70  Sin,  not  'lime,  first  wraugbt  the 
change. 

y.  I  wyrcte,  2  wercte ;  5  wyrkkyd,  6-  worked 
(7-  work'di, 

t8»5  Vesf.  Hymns  \.  3  Digiti  met  aptaverunt psalterium, 
fingras  mine  wyrctun  hearpan.  aiiyS  Cott-  Horn,  229  pa 
wercte  he  fele  wundra.  <:i470  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  IL  284 
They  that  wyrkkyd  soche  wooll.  i5a3  Ld.  Bernkhs  Froiss. 
\.  cccxlvi,  (1530)  24/1  Vrbayne.  .waxed  proude  and  worked 
ail  on  heed.  1743  Bulkeley  &  Clmmins  Voy.  S.  Seeu  106 
It  being  smooth  water,  she  work'd  very  well, 

3.  Fa.ppU,  a,  I  seworht,  etc. :  see  Ywrodght. 
P,  4  wor^t,  worght ;  3  Orm.  wrohht,  3-4  WT05t, 
4  wroghte,  wrotiht(e,  wrow(h)t,  (wrohut, 
wroljth,  WTOUth),  4-5  wrocte,  wrouJtCe,  wroht, 
4-6  wroght,  Sc.  wrocht,  4-7  wroughte,  (5 
wrowgt,  w^row(g)th,  wrout,  wrothte,  wroth, 
wrht),  5-6  wrowght,  6  (wrowte,  wrotte, 
rought),  ^^.  wroucht,  (vTOcht,rocht),  7  wrote,  4- 
wrought.    7.  [i  sewarht],  3  wrauht,  6  wraught. 

j3.  [/1 900  Leiden  Riddle  3  Ni  uuat  ic  mec  biuorthae  uullan 
fliu-sum.J  c  zsooOrmin  Ded.  153  Ice  bafe  hcmm  wrohht  tiss 
boc  c  i«so  Gen.  ff  Ex.  40  Of  nojt  Was  heuene  and  erSe 
samen  wro^t.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  25914  (Cott.)perfor  haf  1 
worght  |?is  bok.  ^  1300  Havelok  1353  Dwelling  baueth 
ofte  sca)?e  wrouth.    Ibid.  2^53  He  hauctde]  ful  wo  wrowht. 


13..  Cursor  M,  1564  (Gott.)  lesu  ^at  all  has  wrohut.  13., 
Harro^v.  Hell  (L.)  167  5if  ich  haue  sinnes  wrou^t.  13., 
Pol.  Pel.  fif  L.  Poems  (1903)  264  To  his  licnesse  ^ou  art 
wrout.  1375  Barbour  Bj-ucc  i.  94  3e  had  nocht  wrocht  on 
that  maner.  a  1400-50  Wars  A/e.v.^364  Had  he  wor5t  ay 
to  wees  welth,  c  1400  Apd.  Loll.  16  Lord,  t)u  ha.st  wrout  al 
our  warkis  in  vs.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (prose)  Pro),  iii.  3 
It  was  wrht  o-i^on  Jje  harde  stane.  1447  Eokenham  Seyntys 
(Roxb.)  79  O  juge  thi  decre  Is  . .  wroct  ful  unrychtfullj-. 
1:1460  Pronip.  Parv.  278  (Winch.  MS.),  Madde,  or  wroth 
be  crafte  or  c\XTVCiyw%,  f actus,  a  1500  Bernard,  de  Cura  Rei 
Earn.  III.  81  Qwhat  wonder  sulde  be  wrothte.  1549  Compl. 
Scot.  vii.  69  'ihe..figuris  that  bed  bene  grauit,  vrocht,  and 
brodrut.  1556  Chron.  Grey  Friars  (Camden)  36  A  tylte,.the 
wycb  was  wrotte  on  Assencion  day.  1581  N.  Burne  Djspitta- 
Hon  inCath.  T'nzc/a^cj  (S.T.S.)  119  The  lyme.  .could  not  be 
vrocht.  1585  Daniel  Pref.  {^  Ep.  bef.  Paulus  louius  To 
R dr.,  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  24  This  [inventionj.  .which  time 
hath  now  at  length  perfited  and  rought  into  a  more  regulare 
order.  1635  Maldon,  Essex,  Borough  Deeds  Bundle  145, 
No.  2b,  Ihe  earth  being  lately  by  the  tide  wroughte. 

V-  [^725  Corpus  Gloss.  C  7^0  Conderetur,  jewarht.  fSgs 
jElfred  Oros.  V.  ii.  216  Mon  hast  Corrinthisce  fatu  ealle  ^e 
t>a;rof  jewarhte  waeron.  a  1100  Life  S.  Chad  in  Anglia  X, 
230  Heo  wes  jewarht  ufan  on  buses  gelicnesse.] 

c  1175  Serving  Christ  7  in  O.  E.  Misc.  90  Yef  we  habbet> 
werkes  yeynes  pi  wille  wrauht.  1518  Sel,  Picas  StarChamb. 
(Selden)  II.  J35  To..cawse  further  myschefe  to  have  byn 
wraught.  a  1542  Wyatt  Poems  (190B)  55  Gesse,  frend,  what 
I  am,  or  how  I  am  wraught. 

5.  5  worched.     t.  6  workyd,  6-  worked. 
X470-iBs  Malory  Arthur  vi.  xi.  199  We  haue  worched  al 
maner  of  sylke    werkes.      1538  workyd  (see  B.  8].      1733 
BuDGELL  Bee  No.  5.  I.  180  In  what  an  hurry  a  Weekly 
Pamphlet  of  three  Sheets  must  be  work'd  oflF. 

B.  Significatiou. 

I,  Transitive  senses. 

*  To  perform,  execute, 
1.  To  do,  perform,  practise  (a  deed,  conrse  of 
action,  labour,  task,  business,  occupation,  process, 
etc.).  Now  arch.  ;  chiefly  with  cognate  obj.  work 
or  dcedy  or  in  snch  phr.  as  to  work  a  miracle^  to 
work  wowiers  (pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  freq.  'wrougkt\ 
in  which  sense  10  is  blended  with  this. 

Beoivulf  f^-^o  A  mjej  god  wyrcan  wunder  aefter  wtindre. 
971  Blickl.  Horn.  21  Eal  swa  hwa;t  swa  se  jesenelica  lichama 
de|>  ol't>c  wyrcej>.  cxooo  jIllfhic  6"^m.  xlvii,  3  He  axode 
hwaet  by  wyrcean  cut>on :  hi  andswarodon..  :  We  synd 
scephyraas.  c  xooo  Ags,  Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  10  God  weorc 
heo  worhte  on  me.  —  John  iii.  2  Ne  mae;^  nan  man  J>as 
tacn  wyrcan  J>e  (\u  wyrest,  huton  God  beo  mid  him.  c\\^^ 
Lamb.  llom.  117  LeorniaS  god  to  wurchenne.  f  taooORMm 
9988  Swillke  sinndenn  alle  |ja  t>att  wirrkenn  gode  werkess. 
£i300  Trin.Coll.Hom.  sgSwichelmesse  to  wurchen.  f  1200- 
[see  Wonder  sb,  2,  3].  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1053  03re. .  J^urh 
wicchecreftes  wurchiSsumme  wundres.  a  \%z%Ancf:R.^'2\ 
Wurche  ^tx  me  hat  hire  wiSuten  grucchunge.  c  1250  Gen.  ^• 
Ex.  2218  De  bje'fiere  ne  wisten  it  no^t  Hu  3is  dede  wur5e 
wrojt.  X297  R.  Glouc.  ( RolIs)2569  Seint  germayn . .  prechede, 
.  .&  vair  miracle  wrocte.  c  1375  Cursor  Al .  5870  (Fairf.)  pai 
saUe..wirk  .ij.  dayes  werk  a-pon  a  day.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Alcrih.  T.  241  Wirk  alle  thyng  by  conseil.  c  1449  Pecock 
Repr.  I.  X.  50  And  wolde . .  wirche  suinwhile  the  oon  craft  and 
sumwhile  the  other  craft.  1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariii  Wemen 
351, 1  maid  that  wif  carll  to  werk  all  womenis  werkis.  _  1594 
Hooker  Eccl.  Pol,  \.  \\.  %  3  God  worketh  nothing  without 
cause,  cxfioo  in  En^l.  Hist,  Rev.  (1919)  July  435  She 
worcketh  knittinge  oT  stockings.  1618  W.  Lawson  Nitv 
Orch.  .5-  Garden  x.  (1623)  27  Grafting. .  is  thus  wrought.  1649 
Bp.  Hall  Cases  Consc.  iv.  viii.  (1654)  361  A  Sacrament,  con- 
ferring Grace  by  the  very  work  wrought.  1746  Francis  tr. 
Horace,  Art  Poetry  264  Let  not  such  upon  the  Stage  be 
brought,  Which  better  should  behind  the  Scenes  be  wrought. 
1784  C,'owpEH  Task  vr.  557  So  God  wrought  double  justice. 
182X  Joanna  Baillie  Metr,  Leg.,  Wallace  xci,  In  Guienne 
right  valiant  deeds  he  wrought.  1851  Dixon  W,  Penn  \\, 
(1872)  12  The  miracles  wrought  by  Spanish  saints.  1863 
Stanley  Jew.  Ch.  \,  iii.  64  The  twenty  years  of  exile  and 
servitude  had  wrought  their  work.  1904  Budge  jr^^^  4th 
Egypt.  Rooms  Brit.  Mus,  181  Stone  object,  with  twenty 
facets, . .  probably  used  in  working  magic,  19*0  Engl.  Hist. 
Rev.  Jan.  25  The  .'ipecial  work  whicli  he  undertook,  and  the 
rich  ability  with  which  he  wrought  it. 

b.  To  do  (something  evil  or  harmful)  ;  to  com- 
mit (a  sin,  wrong,  or  crime),    arch. 

c  825  Vesp,  Psalter  v.  7  Alle  ?a  fle  wircaS  unrehtwisnisse. 
crx22o  Bestiary  569  Sipes  5e  sinkefl,  and  scaSe  3us  wcrkeS. 
a  X300  Cursor  M.  24158  Vii-reufulli  yee  wire  vnright.  c  X325 
spec.  Gy  Warw.  759  Anon,  so  J>u  hast  sinne  wrouht,..to 
shrifte  ^at  Jju  gange.  1340-70  Alex,  if  Dind,  688  pe  hete. . 
pat  enforce^  ^e  flech  folie  to  wirche  1  a  1352  Minot  Poems 
(ed.  Hall)  vii.  62  Kals  treson  alway  J>ai  wroght.  c  1449 
Pecock  Repr.  in.  xi.  342  'Ihe  pseudo  Apostilis  wrou5ten 
persecucioun.  .a^ens  the  irewe  Apostlis.  <:x450.S'/.  Cuthbert 
(Surtees)  5638  When  he  had  \S&  theft  wrought,  c  X470  Henry 
Wallace  i.  161  Mony  gret  wrang  thai  wrocht.  1535  Cover- 
dale  Ezek.  xxxiii.  26  Ve  worke  abhominacions,  euery  one 
defyleth  his  neghbours  wife.  1611  Bible  Matt.  vii.  23  Depart 
from  me,  ye  that  worke  iniquity.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimnge 
(1614)  25  Working  that  malice  on  the  creatures,  .which  he 
could  not..wreckeon  their  Creator.  X829  Hood  Eug.  Aram 
xiii,  Methought,  last  night,  I  wrought  A  murder,  in  a  dream  1 

+  C.  To  perform,  observe  (a  ceremony,  etc.).  O^s, 
cgso  Lindisf,  Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  j8  Mi3  3ec  ic  wyrco 
eastro  [facio  pascha]  miS  Sejnum  minum.  c  i^*$  Chron, 
Eng,  311  in  Ritson.^/c/r. /?(?«.  11.283  Eleutherie,  the  pope 
of  Rome,  Stablcde  suithe  sone  Codes  werkes  wurche.  Ant 
.singe  in  holy  Chirche.  X340  HAMPOLP.Pr.  Consc. 36B5  Goddes 
minister. .  pat  \}c  sacrament  of  \>c  auter  wirkes.  c  1460  Play 
Sacram.  325  Seyng  hys  evynsong  as  yt  hys  worshepe  for  to 
werche. 

t  d.  To  carry  on,  wage,  make  (war).    Obs. 

c  1250  Gen.  Sf  Ex.  ■5220  Dat  folc  ebru  to  werchen  wi.    a  135* 

MiNOT  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  vi.  31  A  were  cs  wroght .. ^owre 

walles  with  to  wrote.    CX374  Chauci-r  Boeth.  iv.  metr.  vn. 

114  (Camb.  MS.)  Agamcnon,  J>at  wrowhte  and  contmuede 
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WORK. 

the  batayles  by  x.  jer.  c  1475  Partenay  4056  Where  this 
Geant  were  procured  and  wrought . 

2.  To  perform,  carry  out,  execute  i^a  person's 
will,  advice,  etcJ.  Obs,  or  arch,  (in  later  use  pass- 
ing into  sense  10). 

971  BlkkL  Horn.  67  pact  |>u  scealt  on  ae;:;hwylce  tid  Codes 
willan  wcrcan.  €  1000  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt.  vii.  31  Se  j^  wyrc3 
mines  fasder  willan.  cwys  ^^w^-  ^oin.  81  Hu  me  sulde 
godatmihtt  serue,  and  his  wille  wurche  in  orSe.  a  laaS 
Juiiana  35  (BodL  MS.)  Wurch  eleusius  wil  for  ich  t»e  :?eoue 
leaue.  <:i«o  Wiil.PaUrue  307  Hcgraunted  htm..Forto 
worchen  his  wille  as  lord  wib  his  owne.  a  137S  Joseph 
Arittu  491  His  riche  men..>at  his  red  wrouBten.  f  1400 
Destr.  Troy  1881  AH  the  soueranis.  .assignet  me  hir,  For  to 
wirke  with  my  wille,  &  weld  as  myn  owne.  1500-20  Dunbar 
Poems  Ixix.  33  Lat  Fortoun  wirk  furthe  hir  rage.  1595 
MuNDAY  JoKh  a  Kent  (Shaks.  Soc.)  x%  Leave  the  God  of 
heaven  to  woorke  his  will.  1700  Dryden  Cock  ^  Fox  589 
The  faUc  loon,  who  could  not  work  his  will  By  open  force, 
employ "d  his  flattering  skill. 

**  I'o  construct,  produce,  effect. 

3.  To  produce  by  (or  as  by)  labour  or  exertion ; 
to  make,  construct,  manufaclure  ;  to  form,  fashion, 
shape.  Obs,  or  arch,  in  general  sense ;  often,  now 
usually,  implying  artistic  or  ornamental  workman- 
ship (most  commonly  in  pa.  pple.  wrought'^  see 
also  e).     See  also  work  up,  39  h, 

BeiT^vuIf  i^$2  Swa  hine  fynidasum  worhie  wsepna  smt5. 
c  1S05  Lay.  22911  Ich  ^e  wuUo  wurche  a  bord  ..  l>at  )>er 
ma^en  setten  to  sJxtene  hundred  &  ma.  la  1366  Chaucer 
Kom.  Rose  559  Of  body  ful  wel  wrought  was  she.  c  1386 
—  Sgr.*s  T.  lio  He  ^at  it  wroghte  koude  ful  many  a 
gyn,  ^1430  Pa/.  Rel.  -V  L.  Poems  (1903)  271  A  bok..pat 
men  callyt  an  abece,  Pratylych  I-wrout.  Ibui..,  Wrout  is 
on  t>e  bok  with-oute,  V.  parafTys  [Bodl.  MS.  7<S^  wrou5t]. 
c  14x0  Lydg.  Assembly  of  Gods  iSSa  So  curyously,  in  so 
lytell  acompace,  In  all  thys  world  was  neuer  thyng  wrought. 
£1475  Rauf  CoUiear  264  To  ane  preuie  Chalmer..thay 
him  led, Quhair  ane  burely  bed  was  wiocht.  1513  Douglas 
Janet's  XII.  Prol.  138  Quharof  the  beis  wrocht  thar  hunny 
sweit.  1545  AscHAM  ToxopA.iArh.)  115  Some  ofthem,  whych 
..worke  ye  kinges  Artillarie  for  war.  1584  Cogan  Haven 
Healtk  Ixxxiii.  (1636)  86  The  liver.. is  the  place  where  all 
the  humours  of  the  body  are  first  wrought.  1697  Dhvdes 
V'irg.  Geor^.  i.  267  The  blind  laborious  Mole  In  winding 
Mazes  works  her  hidden  Hole.  i7Sa  Hijme  Ess.  ?f  Treat, 
(1777)  1. 103  A  hundred  cabinet-makers  in  Loudon  can  work 
a  table . .  equally  well.  1791  Cowpek  Iliad  xvi.  272  A  goblet 
exquisitely  wrought.  1817  J.  Evans  Excurs,  Windsor,  etc. 
356  A  public  road,  beneath  which  is  worked  a  path  conduct. 
ing  to  a  fine  lawn.  1850  Scoresby  Cheever's  Ivhalem.  Ad7>, 
i.  (1858)  4  Whether  the  first  ..whaling  harpoon  used  in 
America  was  wrought  there.  1864  J.  Hunt  tr.  Vogt's  Led. 
Man  X.  369  The  [fimt]  instruments  of  oval  shape  have  been 
mostly  worked  by  gentle  blows. 
{b)  \vith  immaterial  object. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  29326  All  (^a  )?at  wirkes  Laus  gain  right 
of  hali  kirkes,  1721  Prior  Predestination  Wks.  1907  II. 
351  Are  not  the  Texture  of  our  Actions  wrought  By  some- 
thing inward  that  directs  our  thought  ?  1751  Gray  Bentley 
7  Each  dream,  in  fancy's  airy  colouring  wrought. 

b.  Said  of  God:  To  create.  Also  in  pass^^  the 
pa.  pple.  sometimes  becoming  equivalent  to  *  born ', 
Obs.  or  rare  arch,     ee  also  7, 

BeoTvulf  92  p£et  se  £elmilili;;a  eor3an  worhte.  ^^950 
Lindisf.  Go$p.  Alatt.  xix.  4  Qui  fecit  ab  initio  inasculum  ei 
/eminam  fecit  eos,  sefte  worohtc  from  fruma  woepen-monn 
&  wifmonn  jeworhte  hia.  a  1335  Leg.  Katfi.  369  Nis  buten 
an  gadd,..bet  al  ^>e  world  wrahte.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  373 
He  wroght  apon  t>e  toJ?er  day  pe  firmament,  c  1369  Chaucer 
Detke  Blaunche  90  Alas  (quoth  shee)  that  I  was  wrought. 
c  Z441  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  205  Alle  women  that  in  this 
world  be  wrowght.  ?  01550  Ereiris  Berwik  364  in  Dunbar's 
Poems  (1893)  297  Quhat  sail  I  do  ?  AUace,  that  I  wes  wrocht. 
c  1586  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps.  cxlv.  v,  All  creatures  thou  hast 
wrought,  .shall  their  Creator  sound.  1639  Mure /'f.  vin. 
iii.  The  moone,  the  twinckUug  starrs..  Works,  by  thy  finger 
wroght.  1648  Bp.  Hall  Breathings  Devout  Soul  §  19  Tlie 
less  1  can  saiisfie  my  self  with  marvailing  at  thy  works,  the 
more  let  me  adore  the  majesty  and  omnipotence  of  thee 
that  wroughtest  them. 

c.  To  construct,  build  (a  house,  church,  wall, 
bridge,  etc.)    Obs.  or  rare  arch.     See  also  39  a. 

c  xooo  j^LFRic  Horn.  I.  22  Da  cwsedon  hi  betwux  him  ^aet 
hi  woldon  wyrcan  ane  burh.  13. .  Leg.  Gregory  218 
Chirches,  chapels,  boJ>e  ysanie  Werclie  sche  dede.  14..  Sir 
Beius  (MS.  M.)  36S5  Beues  dyd  wyrke  Abbeys,  mynesters, 
and  raeny  a  kirke.  c  1470  Gol.  d(-  Gaiv.  64  Weill  wroght  wes 
the  wall,  And  payntit  with  pride.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  300 
They. .the  Mole  immense  wraught  on  Over  the  foaming 
deep  high  Archt.  a  1701  Maundrell  Journ.  Jems.  7  Mar. 
(1707J  18  An  old  Bridge.. exceeding  well  wrought.  1735 
J.  Price  Stone-Br.  Thames  7  Scaffolds  for  working  the  said 
Piers  from  Bottom  to  Top.  1747  Gould  Engl.  Ants  12 
Their  [sc.  ants'j  double  Saw,  by  means  whereof  they  work 
their  Apartments.  1876  Mokris  Sigurd  i.  i  Earls  were  the 
wrights  that  wrought  it  {sc,  a  house]. 

t  d.  To  *  make  ^  obtain  (a  friend).    Obs.  rare, 

6' 888  /Elfred  Boeth.  xxiv,  §3  Mid  Hs  andweardan  welan 
mon  wyrc5  oftor  fiond  Sonne  freond.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  41  Mid  weldede  of  giue  [man  mai]  frend  wuerche. 

e.  const,  of,  rarely  out  of  (the  material  or  con- 
stituents) ;  also  in  (some  material),  usually  im- 
plying artistic  or  ornamental  workmanship.  (In 
later  use  almost  always  in  pa.  pple.  wrought^ 

c888  ^Elpred  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  12  Hit  is  h^es  ^odcundan 
anwealdes  jewuna  l>aet  he  wirc3  of  yfle  good,  c  1000  Ags. 
Gosp.  John  ii.  15  He  worhte  swipan  of  strengon.  <:  xooo 
iELPKic  Gen.  vi.  14  Wyrc  3e  nu  anne  arc  of  aheawenum 
bordum.  ciooo  —  Hont.  I.  12  God..cwa;5  \>x.x.  he  wolde 
wyrcan  mannanofeorSan.  cizooOrmin  1^182  Nolidenohht 
te  Laferrd  Crist..  Henim  wirrkenn  win  inch  offnohht,.  .Ace 
wollde  off  waterr  wirrkenn  win.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  22804  He 
^t  d>>s  flexs  worth  in  to  lame,  O  lam  mai  wire  flessli  licam. 
a  1375  Joseph  Arim.  204  A  newe  chaumbre-wouh  wrou^t  al 
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of  hordes,  c  1400  Maundev.  (1919)  xxiv.  141  In  the  myddes 
of  this  palays  is  the  mountour  for  the  grete  Cane  J>at  is  alle 
wrought  of  gold  &  of  precyous  stones.  1567  Gude  ^  Godlie 
B.  (S.T.S.)  131  O  Lord,  quhiik  wrocht  all  thingis  of  nocht. 
1596  Edw.  Ill,  III.  i.  63  Their  streaming  Ensignes,  wrought 
of  coulloured  siike.  x6ioHolland  Camden's  Brit.  681  Good 
milstones  are  wrought  out  of  the  rocke.  1709  A.  Philips 
To  Earl  of  Dorset  34  Every  shrub,  and  every  blade  of  grass, 
.'Vnd  every  pointed  thorn,  seem'd  wrougiit  in  gla^s.  _  1842 
Lover //awrty/^n^/yxl,  Various  ornaments. .wrought  in  the 
purest  gold.  1877  Yixiyiix-H  Physiogr.  206  Foriy-six  noble 
columns,  some  wrought  in  granite  and  some  in  marble. 

t4.   To  compose  (a  book  or  writing),  to  write. 

4:900  u.Baeda's  Hist,  in.  xvii,  On  )>aere  bee,  t>e  ic  worhte. 
971  Blickl.  Horn.  i6g  Se  3e  l^as  boc  worhte.  cxaoo  Okmin 
I)ed.  24  |>att  ice  piss  werrc  i>e  shollde  wirrkenn.  Ibid.  14269 
patt  boe,  jjatt  MoysjBs  &  tatt  profetess  wrohhtenn.  _  121372 
Lime  Ron  2  in  O.  E.  Misc.  93  A  Mayde  cristes  me  bit  yorne 
pat  ich  hire  wurehe  a  luue  ron.  C1330  R.  Bbunne  Chron. 
Wace  (Rolls)  14836  Of  Ynge  saw  y  neuere  nought,  NeyJ>er 
in  boke  write  ne  wrought,  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  Prol. 
372  As  thogh  that  he  of  malice  wolde  endyten  Despyt  of 
love,  and  had  him-self  hit  wroght.  1617  Woodall  Surg. 
Mate  Pref.,  Wks.  (1653)  13  Who  likes,  approves,  and  usefull 
deems  This  work,  for  him 'tis  wrought.  1746  Fhancis  tr. 
Hor,^  Sat.  1.  iv.  60  Some  therefore  ask,  can  comedy  be 
thought  Area!  poem,  since  it  may  be  wrought  In  style  and 
subject  without  fire  or  force. 

fb.  To  Utter,  speak,  say.    Obs.  rare, 

C13S0  in  Horstmann  Altengl.  Leg.  (1S81)  30  J?ai  ditted 
Jjaiie  eris,  for  \>z\  suld  noght  Here  \)\r  wurdes  t>at  ^us  war 
wroght.  a  135a  MiNOT  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  i.  45  Philip  Valays 
wordes  wroglit  And  said  he  suld  t>aire  enmys  sla. 

5.  To  make  (a  *  web '  or  textile  fabric),  to  weave ; 
to  make  (something  consisting  of  such  fabric,  as  a 
garment,  quilt,  etc.)  by  means  of  needlework,  to 
sew  or  knit ;  to  ornament  with  a  design,  figure,  or 
pattern  in  needlework,  to  embroider. 

C1250  Gen.  <5-  Ex.  377  Two  pilches  weren  Sur?  engeles 
wro^t.  ai^oo  Engl.  Gilds  (.iSjo)  350  Non  of  \>e  Citee  ne 
shal  don  werche  qw>*ltes  ne  chalouns  by-Jjoute  \>e  walles. 
C1440  Cesia  Rom.  xliii.  171  A  damiselL.}je  whiche  can  wel 
werche  your  sherie.  xgii-ia  Act 3  Hen,  VIII  c  6.  $  z  The 
Walker  and  Fuller  shall  truely  walke  fulle  thikke  and  werke 
every  webbe  of  woUen  yerne.  1592  Siiaks.  Ven,  ^  Ad.  991 
Now  she  vnweaues  the  web  that  she  hath  wrought.  1595 
—  yohn  IV.  i.  43  My  hand-kercher.  .(The  best  I  had,  a 
Princesse  wrought  it  me).  1651  Davenant  Gondibert  it. 
xxviii,  These  belts  (wrought  with  their  ladies'  care).  1768 
Stejine  Sent.  Jonrii.,  Pulse^  She  was  working  a  pair  of 
ruffles.  1784  CowpER  Task  i.  33  A  splendid  cover.. of 
tapestry  richly  wrought.  1833  Ht.  Martineau^  Loom  Sf 
Lugger  I.  ii.  21  You  have  wrought  your  web  thinner  and 
thinner.  '1839  \JviK  Diet.  Arts  6^1^  In  the  weaving  of  ribbed 
hosiery,  the  plain  rib  courses  are  wrought  alternately.  1849 
Macaulav  Hist,  Eng.  vii.  II.  174  The  princess,  who  had 
been  educated  only  to  work  embroiderj',  to  play  on  the 
spinet,  [etc.].  x868  Louisa  M.  Alcott  Little  Women  vi, 
I'm  going  to  work  Mr,  Laurence  a  pair  of  slippers. 
b,   const,  with  the  design,  figure,  or  pattern. 

?ai366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  897  His  garnement  was 
euerydell  Portreied  and  wrought  with  floures.  Z480  Wardr, 
Ace,  Edw.  IV.  (1830)  115  An  hol>y  harneis..eiibrowdered 
and  wroght  with  ageletts  of  silver  and  gilt.  1575  in 
Archaeologia  XXX.  12  Sixe  quyshions,  wrought  withe  my 
L.  [=  Lord's]  armes.  1842  Tf.nnvson  Audley  Court  20  A 
damask  napkin  wrought  with  horse  and  hound. 
C.  with  the  design,  figure,  or  pattern  as  obj. 

1610  Holland  Cainden^s  Brit.  207*  The  Danes  bare  in 
their  Ensigne  a  Raven  wrought.. in  needle-worke.  1841 
Hart's  E'ancy-ioork  Bk.  18  To  work  patterns  drawn  on 
canvas.  1859  J.  Brown  Horse  Subs,  Ser.  i,  (1861)  286 
Working  her  name  on  the  blankets.  1883  D.  C.  Murray 
Hearts  ix.  (1885)  65  The  maxims  you  cherish  would  have 
served,  .for  your  grandmother  to  work  on  samplers. 

6.  To  make  (an  image  or  figure) ;  to  delineate, 
paint,  or  draw  (a  picture,  ornamental  design,  etc.) ; 
to  carve  (a  statue  or  piece  of  sculpture) ;  also,  to 
represent  by  an  image,  portray,  picture.  Obs.  or 
atch.  exc,  in  special  connexions.     See  also  39  h, 

a  1300 CM7-4-^/-yi/.  23216  Painted  fire,  .pat  aponawagh  war 
wroght.  1448-9  Metham  Amoryus  ^  Cleopes  60  Letiyrrys 
off  gold,  Ijat  gay  were  wrowght  to  l^e  ye.  1597  W.  Barlow 
Navig.  Supply  H  i,  If  these  diuisions  be  wrought  vpon 
Latten  plates.  1680  Moxon  Mech»  Exerc.  xii.  206,  I  shall 
proceed  to  the  working  a  Pattern  or  two  in  Soft  Wood.  1697 
Dryuen  ^neis  v.  328  There,  Ganymede  is  wrought  with 
living  Art.  axjoj  Prior  To  the  Hon,  C,  Montague  ii. 
Each,  like  the  Graeeian  Artist,  woo's  The  Image  He  himseif 
has  wrouglit.  1769  Sir  }.  Rkvnolds  Disc.  (1778)  ip  The 
pictures,  thus  wrought  with  such  pain,  now  appear  like  the 
effect  of  encliantment.  x'j^  Mirror  iio.  103  A  large  iron 
gate,  at  the  top  of  which  the  family  arras  are  worked.  1874 
J.  H.  Pollen  Ahc.  ^  Mod.  E'umiture  S.  A'ens.  Mus.  129 
As  the  ornamental  tooling  is  worked  on  leather  by  the  book- 
binder. 

t7.  With  complemental  word  or  phrase:  To 
cause  to  be, .  ,,  make,  render ;  to  change,  convert, 
tuni  into  something  different ;  to  bring  into  a  speci- 
fied state ;  also,  to  make  or  create  in  the  form  of. 
With  simple  compl.  or  const,  to,  into.    Obs, 

cxooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxi.  13  Hyt  ys  awriien,  min 
hus  is  xebedhus;  witodlice  je  worhton  (jaet  to  J>eofa  cote. 
fiaos  Lav.  18737  His  Jond  J>u  forbernesi,  &  hine  bl^3 
wurcnest.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8392  For  \}\  luue  was  i  widue 
wroght.  Ibid.  12370  Ye  J)at  he  tias  wroght  to  men  And  ^jat 
efter  his  aun  ymage.  Ibid.  24088  (Edin.)  pat  wroht  me  out 
of  witc.  13. .  Ibid.  13824  (Gotl.)  He  )jat  me  hal  has  wroght. 
C1400  Destr.  Troy  yoo^  Mony  woundet  J?at  worthy  &  wroght 
vnto  dcthe.  £'1410  SirCleges  336  Thys  sa we  I  neuer. .,  Syn 
I  was  man  wrowght  I  £:i48o  Henrvson  Want  ofWyse  Men 
6  Welth  is  away,  wit  is  now  wroclitin  to  wrinkis,  25. ,  Dun- 
bar Poems  Ixxii.  115  Ordane  for  Him  ane  resting-place, 
That  is  so  werie  wrocht  for  the.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII, 
II.  ii.  47  We  had  need  pray.. for  our  deliuerance;  Or  this 
imperious  man  will  worke  vs  all  From  Princes  into  Pages, 
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1639  Saltmarshe  Policy  43  If  you  suspect  the  performance 
of  a  promise,  worke  them  obliged  by  some  speciall  engage- 
ment  and  pawne. 

8.  To  make,  form,  or  fashion  into  something 
(formerly  also  t  ^'«) ;  to  make  up  ;  to  compound 
(ingredients) ;  to  shape  (material).    See  also  39  e. 

Ill  various  connexions;  cf.  senses  alxjve.  Often  with 
special  reference  to  the  process  or  operation  performed ; 
thus  passing  into  branch  ***. 

1538  Starkey  England  ii.  i.  173  Our  marchantys  cary 
them  [sc.  lead  and  tin]  out. .,  and  then  bryng  the  same  in 
workyd  agayn,  and  made  vessel  therof  1558  in  Hakluyt 
Voy.li^gg)  1.303  All  our  olde hempe  isspunne  and  wrought 
in  tenne  cables  . .  and  thirteeue  Hauscrs.  1669  Sturmy 
Mariner's  Mag.  v.  xli.  65  Gun-powder  of  a.  .Russet  colour 
..may  be  judged  to  have  all  its  Receipts  well  wrought. 
1677  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc.  i.  9  When  you  joyn  several  Bars 
of  Iron  together. .and  work  them  intoone  Bar.  1717  Prior 
Alma\n.i,t\,  I.,  melted  down  my  Plate,  On  Modern  Models 
to  be  wrought.^  1748  Anson's  Voy.  11.  ii.  135  To  unlay  a 
cable  to  work  into  running  rigging.  sSao  Q.  Mus.  Mag.  II. 
17  The  subject  of  the  Fugata.  .is  a  very  good  one.  It  were 
to  be  wished  that  it  had  been  worked  into  a  regular  Fugue. 
1882  Caulfrild  &  Saward  Diet.  Needlework  464  String 
Rugs.. are  made  from  odds  and  ends  of. .wool,  which  arc 
.  .worked  into  coarse  canvas  in  loops. 
+  b.  To  inriict  (wounds).    Obs. 

c  1400  Melayne  1522  We  sail  wirke  l>am  wondis  full  wyde. 
c  1460  Ttnvneley  Alyst.  xxvL  363  Anoyntmentys  . .  ffor  to 
anoyntt  his  woundys  sere,  'J'hat  lues  hym  wroght.  1471 
Caxton  Recuyell  iSommer)  339  These  theues  and  robeurs 
smote,  .fiersly  vpon  philotes..,  worchynge  and  gyuyng  to 
him  many  woundes. 

c.  To  produce  or  cause  by  continued  application 
of  pliysical  force,  e.  g.  friction  ;  to  '  wear '  (a  cavity, 
etc.)  by  attrition. 

1B36  C.  Wordsworth  Athens  xxvi.  (1855)  174  The  wheels 
have  worked  deep  grooves  in  the  rock.  Mod.  He  works 
holes  in  the  seat  of  his  trousers. 

9.  To  put  in,  insert,  incorporate,  esp.  in  the  way 
of  constniction  or  composition  (cf.  3, 4) :  in  various 
special  connexions  (see  quots.).     See  also  36  a. 

1663  Gerbier  Counsel  83  Glasse  wrought  with  good  lead, 
..(jlass  wrought  with  an  Arch  well  leaded.  I'jwj  Curios, 
Husb.  <y  Gard.  262  We . .  work  into  the  Aperture,  the  Colours 
we  would  give  the  Flower.  1)710  Stekle  Tatler  No.  226 
f  I  Those  occasional  Dissertations,  which  he  has  wrought 
into  the  Body  of  his  History.  1711  W.  Sutherland  ShiP' 
build.  Assist.  48  To.  .work  3  whole  Plank  between  3  Buts. 
1753-4  Richardson  Grandison  II.  vii.  42  The  love  of 
pleasure,  .was  wrought  into  his  habit.  He  was  a  .slave  to 
It.  x868  Rep.  U.  S.  Comm.  Agric.  (1869)  254  Such  a  hedge 
may  be  repaired  by  thrusting,  .brush,  .into  the  holes,  .and 
. .  working  saplings  through  it  obliquely.  >888  Iron  25  May 
465  Heavy  coils  of  iron. .have  been  wrought  round  the.. 
fore  part  of  each  gun. 

b.  Ilort.  To  graft  {on  a  stock)  :  ?\%ofig. 

1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Hydriot.  li.  10  The  Romanes  early 
wrought  so  much  civility  upon  the  Biittish  stock.  X715 
De  Foe  Eam.  Instruct,  i.  i.  (1841)  I.  28  Getting  the  word  of 
life  wrought  in  your  heart.  1837  T.  Rivers  Rose  Amateur's 
Guide  72  A  collection  of  Chinese  Roses  worked  on  short 
stems.  1859  R.  Thompson  Gard.  Assist.  387  The,, portion 
cut  off,  is  termed  the  scion,  or  graft,  and  the  rooted  plant, 
on  which  it  is  placed  or  worked,  is  called  the  stock.  1868 
Rep,  U.  S.  Comm,  Agric.  (1869)  203  (The  Kilmarnock 
willow]  is  frequently  worked  on  low  stems,  and  in  conse- 
quence much  of  its  beauty  is  lost. 

10.  To  effect,  bring  about,  bring  to  pass;  to 
accomplish,  achieve  ;  to  cause,  produce.  (In  early 
use  often  approaching  sense  i.)    See  abo  38  f,  39  h. 

c  xzao  Bestiary  498  He  him  iuel  werkeS.  c  1250  Gen.  Sf 
Ex.  8^0  He  werken  sckaSe  and  bale.  Ibid.  1812  De  ne 
leate  ic  no3t,  Til  Sin  bliscing  on  me  beS  wrojt,  c  1315 
Shoreham  Poems  i.  774  Sauuacion  to  werche.  1340-70 
Alisaunder  412  With  his  ferefull  folke  to  Phocus  bee  lides, 
Andis  wilfuU  in  werk  to  wirchen  hem  care.  _I3--  Cursor M. 
20926  (Edin.)  To  quilis  he  wro3te  \>^  ciistin  scam.  C1350 
Will.  Paleme  ijj-i  Forto  wirch  me  no  wrong.  i38aWvcLiF 
2  Cor.  vii.  10  That  sorwe  that  is  aftir  God,  worchith  penaunce 
..;  forsoth  sorwe  of  the  world  worchith  deeth.  £'1385 
Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  1696  Lucreiia,  Ful  longe  lay  the  sege  & 
lytil  wroughten.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  iv.  i.  (1495) 
e  iv  b/i  In  dyuerse  maters  [heete]  werkyth  dyuerse  effectes. 
C1400  Pety  Job  3a  in  26  Pol.  Poems  122  So  nioche  woo  hit 
\sc.  sin]  hath  vs  wrought  1500-ao  Dunbar  Poems  xxxi.  5 
He  wirkis  sorrow  to  him  sell.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  xv.  135 
Tariand  quhil  tlie  tyme  virk  ane  bettir  chance.  1568  Grafton 
Chron,  II.  iio  They  were  coiifedcrated.  .to  worke  him  an 
vtter  mischiefe.  1576  P'i.emisg  Fanopl.  Epist.  3'9  Whose 
daggersdinte  wrought  his  doiefull  death.  1596  Bacon  Max. 
Com.  Lavj  iii.  (1636)  15  Words  are  so  to  be  undei-stood,  that 
they  worke  somewhat,  and  be  not  idle  and  frivolous.  1601 
Daniel  Civ.  Wars  i.  1,  Who  ei^ichis  safetie  might  haue 
wrought.  1648  Gagk  H-'est  Ind.  200  He  repiyed,  that  what 
Porke  might  work  upon  mans  body  in  other  Nations,  it 
worked  not  there.  1724  Ramsay  Vision  xxiv,  Lat  them.. 
stryve  to  wirk  my  fall.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  87  Pa 
I'hough  good  advice  was  given,  it  has  wrought  no  reforma- 
tion. i8as  Jefferson  Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  I.  17  To  wait 
the  event  of  this  campaign  will  certainly  work  delay.  1831 
James  Philip  Aug.  xxxi.  The  ravages  that  confinement  and 
sorrow  had  worked  upon  him.  1840  Dickens  Old  Cur. 
Shop  xxvi,  The  beer  had  wrought  no  bad  effect  upon  bis 
appetite.  1843  Macaulay  Lays  Ane.  Rome,  Virginia  78 
Let  him  who  works  the  client  wrong  beware  the  patron's 
ire  !  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  I.  475  They  were 
objects  of  peneral  esteem  and  respect..,  and  wrougiit  an 
impression  favourable  to  the  ultimate  reception  of  the  doc- 
trines which  they  taught.  1877  Huxley  Physiogr.  183  The 
destruction  wrought  by  the  sea.  191J  Haisbury's  Laws  of 
^«^/flm/'XXlV.25oAn  alienation  by  tenant  in  tail,  .worked 
a  discontinuance. 

1 11.  To  act  in  order  to  or  so  as  to  effect  (some- 
thing) ;  to  plan,  devise,  contrive  ;  to  put  in  practice, 
manage  (a  business  or  proceeding).    Obs, 


WORK. 

ctyooIC.  //(jr«  288  (Laud)  Wat  reymnild  wroute  Mikel 
wonder  him  J>oute.  136a  Lancl.  F.  PL  A.  11.  85  Such 
Wcddyng  to  worche  to  wraJ>J>e  with  trut>e.  1561  Hoby  tr. 
Casti^iione's  Courtyer  ir.  (1577)  G  viij,  Hee  ought  to  worke 
the  matter  wisely.  i6ax  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Unnat. 
Father  Wks.  (1630)  11.  137/2  He  resoKied  to  worke  some 
meanes  to  lake  away  their.  .Hues.  1635  R.  N.  tr.  Camden'' s 
Hist.  Eliz.  I.  78  The  Conspiratours  so  wrought  the  matter, 
that  very  many  of  the  Nobility  ass^ted  to  the  marriage. 
1647-8  COTTRELL  tr.  Daviia's  Hist.  France  (1678)  19  The 
Cardinal  ardently  wrought  the  Prince's  destruction  by 
counseling  the  King.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  \.  646  To  work  in 
close  dtsign,  by  fraud  or  guile  What  force  effected  not. 

***  To  do  something  to  an  object  (thing  or 
person), 

12.  To  bestow  labour  or  effort  upon  ;  to  operate 
upon ;  in  various  connexions  and  shades  of  meaning. 
a.  To  till,  cultivate  (land) :  =  Labour  v,  i  ;  rarely, 
to  cultivate  (a  plant  or  crop). 

ciooo  ^Elfric  Gen.  ix.  20  Noe.. began  to  wyrcenne  Sset 
land,  c  1440  Paltad.  on  Husb.  iii.  589  Faat  lond,  ydonged, 
moyst,  &  well  ywroght  Oynons  desire.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  49  b,  [God]  dyd..sct  hym  in  paradj-se  .. 
for  that  enient  that  he  sholde  worke  and  kepe  it.  1573 
TussER  Hush,  (1878)  120  Choose  soile  for  the  hop  of  the 
rottenest  mould,  well  doonged  and  wrought.  i6aa  in  loth 
Rep.  Hist.  AfSS.  Comm.  App.  i.  107  The  earth  is  soft  and 
sandy,  csy  to  bee  wrought.  r744  in  6th  Rep.  Dep.  Kpr. 
App.  II.  121  For  the.. raising,  planting,  and  working  a  vege- 
table (called  Sesamo)  extraordinary  productive  of  oyl.  1796 
C.  Marshall  Garden,  xx.  fi8i3)  394  When  the  ground  can 
be  conveniently  worked.  17919  J.  Robertson  Agric.  Perth 
363  The  common  of  Rattry .  .is  mdeed  very  barren  ;  but  if  it 
were  wrought,  it  would  produce  turnips  and  then  grass. 

b.  To  get,  '  win '  (stone  or  slate  from  a  quarry, 
ore  or  coal  from  a  mine,  etc.)  by  labour  ;  also  with 
the  quarry,  mine,  etc.  as  obj. 

iao7  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  3069  Me  wolde  wenc  |?at  in  J?is 
lond  nosion  to  worke  nere.  1604  E.  G[rimstone]  D'Acosta's 
Hist,  indies  iv.  viL  226  The  silver  that  hath  beene  wrouglit 
in  the  country.  x6x8  Ralegh  Apot.  Guiana  (1650)  $4  It  had 
been  no  lesse  a  breach  of  Peace  to  have  wrought  any  Myne 
of  his,. .then  it  is  nowcald'd..a  breach  of  peace  to  take  a 
lowne  of  hi^.  1709  T.  Robinson  JVat.  Hist.  IVestmld.  x.  6a 
We  found  the  Vein  wrought  three  Yards  wide,  and  twenty 
Fathom  deep.  1778  Pryce  .1//«.  Comub.  21  Several  parts 
of  the  Lode,  have  been  indiscreetly  hulked  and  worked. 
1791  Smeaton  Edystofte  L,  %  99,  I.,  went  to  view  the 
quarries  where  the  flat  paving  and  steps  were  wrought. 
1839  De  la  Bt:cHE  Rep.  Geol.  Cornwall^  etc.  iv.  124  Roofing- 
slates  and  flagstones  have  been  worked  in  some  places.  1844 
J.  Dunn  Oregon  Terr.  241  The  natives  were  anxious  that 
we  should  employ  them  to  work  the  coal.  1879  Casselts 
Techtu  Educ.  IV.  313/1  Several  mines  were  worked  for  this 
metal. 

c.  with  various  objects  :  see  quots. 

f  1385  Chaucer  L.  O.  It^.  1721  Lucretia,  Softe  wollcshe 
wroughte.  1770  Li'CKOMbe  Hist.  Printing  a6o  When  he 
worked  White  Paper,  he  caught  the  sheet  by  the  upper 
further  corner.  1839  Mrs.  Ktrkland  Ne^v  Home  x.  60  The 
road  had  been  but  little  '  worked '..and  in  some  parts  was 
almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  x88o  Carnecik  Pract.  Trap.  7 
The  heaps  with  the  most  distinct  tracks  and  most  worked 
(/./.,  continually  used).  1883  Ckatnb.  yrnl.  15  Dec.  791 
Produce  of  value,  such  as  tea,  cofl^ec,  indigo,  drugs,  etc., 
have  to  be  '  worked '  for  sale  purposes ;  and  this  term  em- 
braces the  opening  of  the  package,  examination  for  sea- 
damage,  sorting  into  qualities,  and  a  host  of  other  operations. 
dL  To  manipulate  (a  substance)  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  the  required  condition  ;  esp.  to  knead,  press, 
stir,  etc,  (a  plastic  substance),  or  to  mix  or  incor- 
porate (such  substances)  together  by  this  means ; 
also,  to  spread  (a  colour  or  pigment)  over  a  surface. 

1417  York  Memorandum  Bk.  (Surtccs)  I.  183  That  he  wjrk 
na  lede  amanges  any  other  metall . . ,  bot  if  it  be  in  souldur. 
1466  Cat.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1^89)  326  That  no  tanner, 
ne  glover,.. wyrche  harr  ledJyr  at  the  ryver.  1494  Act  11 
Hen.  K//,  c.  19  Cussions  stuffed  with..gotis  here,  which  is 
wrought  in  lyme  fattes.  1565-6  Br.UNOEviL  Horsemanship^ 
Horses  Dis.  liii.  (15B0)  32  Mingle  them  togither,  &  stirre 
them  continuallie  in  a  pot..,  vntill  the  Quicksiluer  be  so 
wrought  with  the  rest,  as  you  shall  perceiue  no  quicksiluer 
therein,  1575  .Gascoicnk  G/asse  Govt.  Wks.  1910  II.  36 
You  -'ihall  sec. .  how  I  will  worke  this  geare  lyke  wax.  1653 
Walton  Angler  viii.  172  Mix  with  it  \sc.  paste]  Virgins-wax 
and  clarified  honey,  and  work  them  together  with  your 
hands  before  the  fire.  1747-96  Mrs,  Glasse  Cookery  xx\. 
340  When  they  are  wrought  to  a  paste,  roll  them  with  the 
ends  of  your  fingers.  1756  Mrs.  Calderwood  in  Coltness 
Collect.{}\a\\.\.  CTubi  147  1  his  salt  they  work  into  the  butter. 
185J  Jml,  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XIII.  i.  41  After  the  butter  is 
taken  from  the  churn  it  must  first  be  well  squeezed  or 
'  worked  *  by  the  hand.  1853  Soyrr  Pantroph.  285  Some 
cooks  .worked  sesame  flour. .with  honey  and  oil,  1885  C. 
Wallis  Diet.  Water-colour  Technique  14  The  first  toi>e 
should  be  decidedly  grey..;  and  on  this  may  be  worked 
Raw  Sienna  and  Brown  .Madder. 

e.  To  shape  (stone,  metal,  or  other  hard  sub- 
stance) by  cutting  or  other  process;  also,  to  beat 
out  or  shape  (metal)  by  hammering  (see  Wrought 
pf>i.  a.  4).  Also  with  down.  Also  transf.  to  wear 
by  friction  or  attrition,     h\%o  fig. 

1665  Phil.  Trans.  I,  65  Before  the  Glass  is  wrought  down 
to  its  true  Figure.  1679  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.xx.  157  A 
greater  number  of  Boards  to  work  to  a  Level.  1703  Ibid,  yf 
Till  you  have  wrought  \ed.  1677  filed]  the  Spindle  from  end 
to  end.  1717  Berkeley  Tour  in  Italy  Wks.  1871  IV.  550 
Stone  ea.si]y  wrought.  1781  Cowper  Platting  Mill  7  When 
a  bar  of  pure  silver  or  ingot  of  gold  Is  sent  to  be  flatted  or 
wrought  into  length.  1844  Mrs.  ^ro'MSisg  Loiiy  Geraldine's 
Courtshiph^  Little  thinking  if  we  work  our  souls  as  nobly 
as  our  iron.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp,  xlix.  (1856)  465  It 
\sc.  an  iceberg]  is  an  amorphous  mass,  so  worn  that  it  must 
have  been  sorely  wrought  before  its  release  from  the  glacier. 
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1855  Squier  Adz>.  Mosquito  Shore  ix.  (1856)  146  The  trunk 
of  the  ceiba..is  invaluable... The  wood  is  easily  worked. 
iBSs  At^en3!um  21  Mar.  382/1  The  facility  of  working  it 
[sc.  limestone]  would  lead  one  to  expect  that  an  arcuated 
architecture  would  have  sprung  up  in  Assyria. 

f.  To  do  artistic  work  upon  ;  to  decorate,  inlay 
(toz'lA  something).     (Cf.  Inwrought  i.)    rare, 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trtw.  61  Two  Pillars.. couered  and 
wrought  with  blue  and  Gold.  Ibid-t  Roofe  and  sides  imbost 
and  wrought  with  gold. 

g.  Sporting  (with  the  game,  or  the  scent,  as  obj.). 
1568  in  Archaeologia  XXXV.  207  The  Emperore  and  my 

Lord  wente  a  hontynge  of  the  hare,  .and  worked  xx.  hares 
or  theare  aboutes.  1855  Smedlev  H.  Coverdale  iii.  13  He 
says  we've  worked  them  \sc,  the  rabbits]  quite  enough.  1888 
Times  16  Oct.  10/5  Wheti  I  tried  to  work  the  scent  of  a 
deer  which  had  got  away . .,  the  hound  proved  quite  useless, 
ll.  To  work  on^s  passage  (etc.) :  to  pay  for  one's 
passage  on  board  ship  by  workingduringthe voyage. 

app.  arising  fmm  ellipsis  for  ivorkfor\  but  cf.  38  e. 

[1751  Affect.  Narr.  Wager  151  The  Captain  of  this  Ve.ssel 
he  prevail'don  to  carry  them.. on  Condition  of.,  their  Work- 
ing the  Voyage  for  their  Passage.]  1836  Mrs.  C.  P.Traill 
Backiv.  Canaiia  8  A  pretty  yellow-haired  lad,., who  works 
his  passage  out.  1849  Thackeray  Pendennis  xxv.  Some 
months  afterwards  Amory  made  his  appearance  at  Calcutta, 
having  worked  his  way  out  before  the  mast  from  the  Cape. 
1884  Century  Mag.  Jan.  365/1  An  educated  young  English- 
man., worked  his  passage  as  a  coal-passer  and  ash-heaver. 

1  colloq,  or  slang.  To  go  through  or  about  (a 
place)  for  the  purposes  of  one's  business  or  occu- 
pation ;  to  carry  on  one's  trade  or  business,  or 
some  operation,  in. 

spec,  (d)  of  a  hound,  (3)  of  an  itinerant  vendor,  beggar, 
etc. ;  (r)  of  a  clergyman;  id)  of  a  canvasser. 

1834  Cou  Hawker  Diary  {1893)  II.  68,  I  gave  up  my 
bitch.. to  Joe,  to  work  the  enclosures,  and  he  got  5  brace 
and  I  hare.  1851  MavhewZ(t«^/.  Labour  II.  79  I've  worked 
both  town  and  country  on  gold  fish.  1859  Slang  Diet.  117 
To  work  a  street  or  neighlwurhood,  trying  at  each  house  to 
sell  all  one  can.  1859  H.  Kincslev  G.  Hamlyn  xii,  Frank 
Maberly  [a  parson]  had  been,  .as  he  expressed  it,  '  working 
the  slums  '  at  Exeter,  a  1885  Sladen  Poetry  of  Exiles  (ed.  2) 
I.  24  You  and  I..  Were  working  on  this  very  I'welfth  the  old 
Dumfriesshire  moor.  1893  Daily  Netus  18  Feb.  3^5  To  u^e 
an  electioneering  phrase,  it  is  not  easy  to  '  work*  this  hilly 
region.  1897  Tit- Bits  ^  pec  186/2  A  professional  beggar 
who  *  works    seventy  or  eighty  streets  in  a  few  hours. 

trans/.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXVI.  393  He  *worked  '  the 
hunting.field  largely.    It  constantly  reappears  in  his  novels, 

j.  slang.  To  deal  with  in  some  way ;  to  get,  or 
to  get  rid  of,  esp.  by  artifice  ;  (of  an  itinerant 
vendor)  to  hawk,  sell. 

1839  Diet.  Flash  or  Cant,  Lang.  36  Work  the  Bulls,  get 
rid  of  bad  5s.  pieces.  185:  Mayhew  Lond.  Labour  1. 84  They 
made  more  money '  working  '  these  [jc.  pine-apples]  than  any 
other  article.  1890  '  R.  Holdrewood  '  Col.  Refortner  x. 
Somebody  might  claim  the  colt, , — say  you'd  worked  him 
on  the  cross. 

k.  To  investigate  or  study  systematically.  See 
also  work  oitt  (38  k),  work  up  (39  j). 

1900  J.  Shepharu  &  W.  Strickland  in  Handbk,  Austral. 
Assoc,  Melbourne  74  The  aquatic  worms  are  an  untouched 
group.  There  are  very  many  forms  and  when  worked  they 
will  doubtless  yield  interesting  results. 

1.  To  operate  upon  so  as  to  get  into  some  state 
or  convert  into  something  else  ;  to  bring  or  reduce 
lo ;  rejl,  with  compl,  adj.  to  go  through  some  pro- 
cess so  as  to  become  .  ,  .    See  also  work  up^  39  e. 

X594  Plat  yewell-ho. -jo  An  English  traua^ler.  .aduised 
me  to  make  the  same  [sc.  Malmesey]  alwaies  about  the 
middest  of  Maie,  that  it  might  haue  3.  hot  moneths  togither 
to  work  it  to  his  ful  perfection.  1713  Addison  Cato  i. 
ad  fin..  So  the  pure  limpid  Stream,  when  foul  with  Stains 
..Work's  it  self  clear,  and  as  it  runs,  refines.  1753-4 
Richardson  Giandison  II.  ix.  59  His  estate  would.. work 
iLself  clear.  1879  Geo.  Eliot  Theo.  Such  v.  113  All  human 
achievement  must  be  wrought  down  to  this  spoon-meat. 
1884  Manch,  Exam.  20  Feb.  4/6  It  would  take  some  time 
for  the  trade  to  work  itself  right. 

13.  Maih.^  etc.  =  work  out^  38  g;  cf.  28. 

1503  P.  Fale  Horologiogr.  25,  I  worke  this  altogether  like 
to  the  South  reclining_45.**...untill  I  have  found  out  the 
Elevation  of  the  Meridian.  x6»3  J.  Johnson  Arilh.  11.  137 
A  second  way  more  briefly  to  worke  this  question.  Ibid, 
291  The  same  example  wrought  another  way.  1669  Sturmv 
Mariner's  Mag.  ii.  xiv.  86  English  Navigators  work  their 
Observation  by  the  Complement  of  the  Sun's  Altitude.  1794 
J.  H,  MooRE  Pract,  Navig.  (1828)  40  In  all  proportions 
wrought  by  Gunter's  Scale.  1803  Bi:dix>es  Hygeia  iJc.  72 
To  sit  a  horse  and  to  work  figures  by  head  at  the  same  time. 
185*  THACKERAy  Esmond  w.  v.  The  sum  comes  to  the  same 
figures,  worked  either  way.  1885  S.  Laing  Mod,  Set.  <5-  TA. 
5  To  calculate  the  distance,  .with  as  much  ease. .as  if  we 
were  working  a  simple  sum  of  rule  of  three. 

14.  («=  work  on,  31).  a.  To  act  upon  the  mind 
or  will  of;  to  influence,  prevail  upon,  induce, 
persuade  (esp.  by  subtle  or  insidious  means) ;  more 
widely,  to  bring  into  a  particular  mental  state, 
disposition,  etc.  Also,  in  later  use,  to  strive  or 
take  measures  to  induce  or  persuade;  to  urge. 
See  also  work  up,  39  k. 

XS95  Danirl  Civ.  Wars  v.  Ixxvii,  For  frenda,  opinion,  & 
succeeding  chaunce,  Which  wrought  the  weak  to  yeld,  the 
strong  to  loue.  1605  Hacok  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xviii.  §  2  In 
Negotiation  with  others  ;  men  are  wrought  by  cunning,  by 
Importunitie,  and  by  vehemencie.  i6zo  Holland  Camden's 
Brit.  532  Yet  could  hee  not  bee  wrought.. to  disclose  his 
complices.  164a  Rogers  Naaman  45  What  doth  the  Lord? 
worfces  Peters  heart  from  that  objection,  and  so  from  un- 
williiienesse.  1713  Addison  Cato  11.  i,  Are  your  Hearts 
subdu  d  . ,  and  wrought  By  Time  and  ill  Success  to  a 
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Submission?  183a  Tennyson  Miller's  D.  xxx,  God., who 
wrought  Two  spirits  to  one  equal  mind.  1858  G.  M  acdonald 
Phantasies  iii,  The  house  or  the  clothes.,  cannot  be  wrought 
into  an  equal  power  of  utterance. 

1819  ScoTT  ivatthoe  xxxvi,  I  have  been  working  him  even 
now  to  abandon  her.  1857  Hughes  Tom  Brown  \.  iii,  He 
was  constantly  working  the  Squire  to  send  him . .  to  a  public 
school.  1880  Blackmork  Maty  Anerley  liv.  Sooner,  or  later, 
he  must  come  round  ;  and  the  only  way  to  do  it,  is  to  work 
him  slowly. 

b.  To  act  upon  the  feelings  of ;  to  affect,  agitate, 
stir,  move,  excite,  incite.  Aho. reJl.  (occas.  inir, 
for  refl.).     Now  usually  work  up  ;  see  39  k, 

1605  Shaks,  Macb.  i.  iii.  149  My  dull  Braine  was  wrought 
with  things  forgotten.  1610  —  Temp.  iv.  i.  144  Your  fathers 
in  some  passion  'that  workes  him  strongly,  1697  Dryden 
jEneis  X.  1247  Love,  Anguish,  Wrath,  and  Grief,  to  Mad- 
ness wrought,.,  his  lab'ring  Soul  oppress'd.  173a  Berkeley 
Alciphr.  I.  §4  Sometimes  they  work  themselves  into  high 
passions.  180^11  Combe  Syntax  xx.  21  The  well-dress'd 
man  now  stopp'd,  to  know  What  work'd  the  angry  Doctor 
so.  1838  Dickens  O.  Ttvist  iv,  Grasping  his  cane  tightly,  as 
was  his  wont  when  working  into  a  passion.  1838  —  l^ich, 
Nick.^  xxxiv,  '  Who  has?'  demanded  Ralph,  wrought  by  the 
intelligence. .,  and  his  clerk's  provoking  coolness,  to  an  in- 
tense pitch  of  irritation.  1848  —  Dombeyxxin,  Endeavour- 
ingto  work  herself  into  a  state  of  resentment.  1854  Milman 
Lai.  Christ,  ix.  ii.  (1864)  V.  210  Philip.. wrought  by  indigna- 
tion from  liis  constitutional  mildness.  1883  R.  W.  Dixon 
Mano  I.  V.  13  Which  rigour  wrought  those  children  of  the 
ground  To  that  mad  rising. 

o.  Of  medicine:  To  take  effect  upon. 

1713-13  Swift  Jrnl,  to  Stella  25  Mar.,  I  take  a  little 
physic  over-night,  which  works  me  next  day.  1771  Smollett 
Humphry  CI.  26  Apr.,  Let.  ii.  It  worked  Mrs.  Gwyllim  a 
pennorth. 

d.  To  practise  on,  hoax,  cheat,  *  do  '.   U.  S. 

189a  Boston  (Mass.)  ^rnl.  21  Sept.  6/1  {heading)  Waltham 
officers  looking  for  a  horse  dealer  who  has  been  working 
that  town.     1894  Howells  Trav./r,  Altruria  122, 1  might 
. .  suspect  him . .  of. .  working  us,  as  my  husband  calls  it. 
****  To  move,  direct. 

15.  To  move  (something)  into  or  out  of  some 
position,  or  with  alternating  movement  (to  and 
fro,  up  and  down,  etc.) :  usually  with  some  im- 
plication of  force  exerted  against  resistance  or 
impediment.     Also^^. 

16x7  MoRYSON  Itin.  1, 115  This  little  ditch  is  not  alwaies  in 
one  place  but  in  time  workes  it  selfe  from  one  place  to 
another.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Invent,  ^^^  Her  Rudder 
wrought  it  self  out  of  the  Irons,  hanging  only  by  the  upper- 
most Pintell.  1710  De  Foe  Capt.  Singleton  ix.  (1840)  166 
The  rage  of  the  floods . .  works  down  a  great  deal  of  gold  out 
of  the  hills.  1831  Scott  Cast.  Dane,  xx,  That  secret  charm, 
which,  once  impressed  upon  the  human  heart,  is  rarely 
wrought  out  of  the  remembrance  by  a  long  train  of  sub- 
sequent events.  184a  Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  yi-j  Water  is 
poured  into  it,  and  soil  stirred  in  till  the  pit  is  half  full  of 
mud..  .The  roots  of  the  tree  are  then  inserted,  and  worked 
about.  1857  ^-  Tavlor  Northern  Trav.  xii.  {1858)  127  In 
vain  I  shifted  my  aching  legs  and  worked  my  benumbed 
hands.  1867  F.  Francis  Bk.  Angling  v.  135  Some  people 
work  their  flie.s.  1889  Science-Gossip  XXV.  62  Ihe  tube. . 
can  be  '  worked  down  '  through  the  hyaline  cap.  190a  Brit. 
Med.  yrnl.  12  Apr.  878  Loose  body  felt  at  inner  side  of 
knee  and  by  working  the  knee  he  can  make  it  evident  to 
the  touch.  19x8  Times  Lit.  Sufipl.  11  July  32^/4  A  neigh- 
bouring battery  of  guns.. were  being  worked  into  position 
with  a  heaving-song. 

16.  To  direct  or  manage  the  movement  of;  to 
guide  or  drive  in  a  particular  course ;  spec. ,  NauU 
to  direct  the  movement  of  (a  ship)  by  management 
of  the  sails  and  rudder ;  to  move  and  direct  (a 
boat),  as  with  oars;  also  in  Angling,  to  *play' 
(a  fish). 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.x.  513  A  Ship  by  skilful  Steersman 
wrought  Nigh  Rivers  mouth  or  Foreland.  1669  Stuhmy 
Mariner's  Mag.  \.\\.  \^  The  Practick  Part  of  Navigation, 
in  working  of  a  Ship  in  all  Weathers  at  Sea.  1719  De  Foe 
Crusoe  11.  (Globe)  336  Having  no  Sails  to  work  the  Ship 
with.  1762  Mills  Syst. Pract.  Husb.  I.  160  Make  a  dam,, 
and  a  sluice,  and  work  the  water  upon  it  through  the  winter. 
1807  P.  Gass  7ful'  193  Making  the  finest  canoes,.. and., 
expert  in  working  them  when  made.  1825  J.  Wilson 
Noctes  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  74  He  worked  a  salmon  to  a 
miracle.  1857  Hughes  Tom  Brown  i.  v.  Getting  on  the 
box,  and  working  the  team  down  street.  1878  C.  7"uttle 
Border  Teties  31  To  work  the  .ship  out  of  danger.  191a 
Standard  3o  Sept.  2/2  Special  trains.,  will  be  worked  over 
the  system.s  of  tlie  Great  Northern  [etc.]  railways. 

17.  reji.  To  make  one's  (or  its)  way  ;   =  18. 
1576TURBERV.  Venerie  196  (The  vermin]  will,  .worke  them- 

selues  further  in,  so  that  your  Terriers  shall  not  be  able  to  find 
them.  1639  S.  Du  Verger  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Plvents  99 
Octavian,  .wrought  himselfe  into  her  good  will.  1655  Mrq. 
Worcester  Cent.  Inv,  §  15  How  to  make  a  Boat  work  it  self 
against  both  Wind  and  Title.  1711  AnDisoN.S/^t/.  N0.121F5 
[The  mole]  so  swiftly  working  her  self  under  Ground,  and 
makingherwaysofast  in  the  Earth.  1838D1CKENSO.  TivistX, 
The  women  worked  themselves  into  the  centre  of  the  crowd. 
1857  Hughes  Tom  Brown  i.  iv,  Tom.. worked  himself  into 
his  shoes  and  his  great  coat.  1871  Smiles  Charac.  L  (1876) 
21  The  solitary  thought  of  a  great  thinker  will  dwell  in  the 
minds  of  men  for  centuries,  until  at  length  it  works  itself 
into  their  daily  life. 

18.  with  way,  etc.  as  obj.,  usually  to  work  one's 
or  its  way :   =33,  33  b ;  also /?^. 

1713  Addison  Cato  i.  iii.  Through  Winds,  and  Waves,  and 
Storms,  he  works  his  way.  X7a5  Dk  Foe  I'oy.  round  World 
(1840)  311  They  worked  their  way  down  these  streams.  1831 
Scott  Ceut,  Dang,  ix,  (A  contagious  disease]  ravaged  the 
English  Borders,  and  made  some  incursions  into  Scotland 
where  it  afterwards  worked  a  fearful  progress.  1889  'J-  S. 
Winter 'iWrj.  Bob  ii.  (1891)  20  Mrs.  Trafford  worked  her 
way  round  to  Major  Lovelace.    1889  R.  Brvdall  Art  Scot. 
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vi  io6  H«  ^dually  wrought  his  way  against  the  usual 
obstacles  which  a  poor  artist  must  always  encounter.     1908 
(Eliz.  Fowler]  Btftv.  Trent  4  A  nckoime  33  The  flufiFy  golden 
keiria ..  having  worked  its  way  through  the  thick  walL 
*•♦*♦  Causal  senses, 

19.  To  set  or  compel  (a  person,  animal,  etc.)  to 
work  ;  to  exact  labour  from ;  to  employ  or  use  in 
work.     See  also  39  i. 

Z445  Cffo.  Lett  Bk.  225  What  man  that  wurchithe  ony  man 
of  the  scidc  craft  in  contrarie-wyse  he  shall  forfet..xR.  to 
the  Towne  wallc.  1607  Markham  Cavel.  i.  {1617)  50  Many 
good  breeders,  .will  let  their  Mares  after  they  are  quickned 
be  moderately  trauelled  or  wroughu  1707  Sloanb  Jamaica 
I,  p.  xvii,  Oxen,  .are  reckoned  the  best  meal,  if  not  too  much 
wrought.  Ibid,  clii,  The  Slaves  are  usually  so  well  wrought 
in  the  day, . .  that  ihcy  do  not  easily  awake.  1798  J.  Naismith 
Agric.  Clydesdale  123  Some  gentlemen  have  again  begun 
to  use  oxen  for  all  the  purposes  of  draught.  The  Right 
Honotirable  Lord  Douglas  always  works  a  few.  1841  R. 
Oastlkr  Fleet  Papers  1.  267  Whether  it  was  right  to  work 
little  boys  and  girls  in  the  nulls,  longer  than  from  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  1888  Times 
13  Oct.  7/6  The  manner  in  which  the  hounds  should  be 
worked,  x^ia  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelvan  Ceo.  Ill  ^  C.  Fox  I. 
vii.  243  The  occupants  of  the  best-paid  places  for  the  most 
part  were  not  worked  at  all. 

b.  To  bring  or  get  into  some  condition  by  labour 
or  exertion. 

x6a8  FoLKiNGHAM  PoHoJa  Med,  72  As  Oxen  wrought  leane, 
regaine  the  flesh  of  young  beefes  by  good  pasturage.  1727 
A.  Hamilton  New  Ace.  E.  hid.  II.  li.  246  He,. protested 
that  he  would  not  be  accessory  to  the  Destruction  of  so 
many  Innocents,  whom  he  foresaw,  would  be  wrought  and 
starved  to  Death.  1824  G.  Thorburm  Fesid.  Amer,  224 
When  first  I  began  to  handle  the  hammer, ..my  hands 
blistered  too ;  but  I  wrought  the  blister  down.  1840  Dickens 
Old  Cur.  Shofi  xliv,  She  worked  herself  to  death.  1853  — 
Bleak  Ho.  xiii,  Richard  satd  that  he  would  work  his  fingers 
to  the  bone  for  Ada.  1908  H.Wales  Old  Allegiance  \\n. 
134,  1  should  think  you  were  working  the  edge  away  by 
this  time. 

20.  To  set  in  action,  cause  to  act;  to  direct 
the  action  of;  to  exercise  (a  faculty,  etc.);  to 
actuate,  operate,  manage  :  with  various  objects, 
as  a  machine  or  apparatus  (passing  into  ****  :  cf. 
16),  an  institution  or  scheme,  etc. 

e  1374  Chauckr  Trcylus  i.  63  The  raueshyng  to  wreken  of 
Eleyne..l«i  wroughten  al  hire  peyne.  f  1550  Rolland 
Crt.  Venui  i.  772  To  mend  the  crime  thai  will  wirk  all  thair 
mane,  iwt  Drayton  Harmony  Ck.,  DeboraVs  Song  59 
Her  left  hand  to  the  naile  she  put,  her  right  the  hammer 
wrought,  c  1610  in  G.  C.  Bond  Early  Hist.  Mining  (1924) 
15  A  smale  weight.. will  growe  heavye  before  it  be  worked 
up  and  worke  many  wheeles.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters 
I.  128  Water  is  raised  by  a  machine,.. wrought  by  an  horse. 
1791  R.  Mvlne  2nd  Rep.  Thames  Navig.  15  The  Power  of 
the  Millers  in  working  their  Heads  of  Water.  1798  Coleridge 
Ahc  Mar.  v.  xi.  The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropes.  183a 
Babbage  Scon.  Mannf,  xxxi.  (ed.  3)  312  The  cabinet-makers 
..combined  against  it,  and  the  patent  has  consequently 
never  been  worked.  1853  Kingsley  Hypatia  xiii,  They  are 
.-dead  doUs, wooden, worked  with  wires.  x86o  MiLL^^;*r. 
Govt.  (1865)  1/2  No  one  believes  that  every  people  is  capable 
of  working  every  sort  of  institutions.  1877  Daily  Ne^vs 
IQ  Oct.  5/6  The  best  way  to  '  work '  the  elections.  1885 
*  Mrs.  Alexander  '  At  Bay  ix,  Always  working  her  money 
and  my  own  very  cautiously.  192a  Trevelvan  Brit.  Hist. 
iQth  Cent.  ix.  154  Great  noWemen  who  were  also  great 
coalowners,  working  their  own  mines,  a  1933  W.  P.  Ker 
Tasso'yn  Ess.  (1925)  I.  339  The  best  way  of  working  figures 
on  their  stage. 

b.  In  fig.  or  allusive  phrases  expressing  cunning 
management  or  manoeuvring,  as  to  work  the  oracle 
(see  Oracle  sb.  i  b),  the  ropes,  one's  ticket  (Ticket 
j^.l  6  b). 

1859  Slang  Diet.  117  Work  the  oracle,  to  succeed  by 
manceuvering,  to  concert  a  wily  plan,  to  viciimize.  1884 
Rides  HACCABDZ^awn  xvii,  How  our  mutual  friend  worked 
the  ropes  is  more  than  I  cantell  you.  1910  Athenseuni  15 
Aug.  755/1  *  Working  one's  ticket '  means  taking  steps,  such 
as  Signing  insanity  or  sickness,  in  order  to  get  discharged 
from  the  army. 

C  To  cause  to  ferment. 
[Cf.  quot.  1594  in  12  I.]    1764  Eliza  Moxon  Engl.  Houseiv. 
(ed.9)  140  To  make  Balm  Wine...  When  it  is  cold  put  a  little 
new  yeast  upon  it,  and  beat  it  in  every  two  hours, .  .so  work 
it  for  two  days. 

H.  Intransitive  senses. 

*  To  act ;  to  perform  work  or  labour, 

21.  Of  a  person:  To  do  something,  or  to  do 
things  generally  ;  to  act,  esp.  in  the  particular  way 
mentioned;  to  proceed;  to  conduct  oneself,  behave, 
'do'.    Ods,  or  arch.^  or  merged  in  other  senses. 

a  1000  Soul  ff  Body  64  (Gr.)  Swa  J>u  worhtest  to  me.  c  laoo 
Vices  ^  Virtues  27  Hem  fte  on  hini  belieueS  and  Sar  after 
wercheS.  ia97  R,  Glouc.  (Rolls)  5819  Wisemen  he  drou  to 
him,  &  after  horn  he  wrojte.  1340*70  Alisaunder  517  In 
battail.bigly  too  wirch.  C1386  Chaucer  Prol.  497  This 
Doble  ensai"ple  to  his  sheepe  he  yaf  That  firste  he  wroghte, 
and  afterward  that  he  taughte.  1387  Tkevisa  Higden 
(Rolls)  1.7  peyschulIeJ>fonge  her  mede  of  hym  (>at  rewarded 
..al  l>at  wel  worchej?.  ^1400  26  Pol.  Pc.ms  v.  8  Goslly 
blynd..pat  leuej»  wit,  and  worchil?  by  wille.  ^1430  Lydg. 
Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  140  Wher  God  list  werche  may  be 
noon  ob:>tacle.  1471  Caxton  Recuyell  (Sommer)  340  [He] 
puttc  hym  self  in  to  the  grettest  prees  of  the  bataylle  wher 
he  wrought  mortally,  a  15J9  Skelton  Dyuers  Balettys 
Wks.  (Dyce)  1. 24  Aduertysing  you . .  to  warkc  more  secretly. 
1550  Ckowlev  Last  Trumpet  1357  If  he  haue  wrought 
against  the  lawes.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  1 1. 63  He,  because 
he  could  not  otherwise  speake  vnto  him,  wrought  by  signes. 
1601  Shaks.  Alts  Well  iv.  ii.  29  This  ha's  no  holding  To 
swearc  by  him  whom  I  protest  to  loue  That  I  will  worke 
against  hinu 


f  b.  72>  lei  work:  to  allow  to  act  or  proceed 
{Jet  God  work  =  leave  the  rest  to  God\    Ohs. 

€  1*30  Hali  Meid.  (1922)  13  Ne  l^arf  l>e  bute  wilne*i,  &  lete 
godd  wurchen.  14..  Sir  Beues  (Pynson)  3372  losyan  .. 
trauayled  ofchyJde..  .Shesayde,.  .'go  hens  away,.  .And  late 
me  worke  and  our  lady ',     1546  [see  A.  1 17]. 

22.  To  act  for  a  purpose,  or  so  as  to  gain  an  end ; 
to  plan,  plot;  to  contrive,  manage,  arch. 

aiooo  Boetk,  Metr.  xx.  87  pact  3u  mid  j;el>eahte  Hn^ni 
wyrcest  J>set  3u  J>acm  ^esceaftum  swa  ^esceadlice  mearce 
Se^ettest,  c  1386  Chaucer  Merch.  T.  417  God.,  may  so 
for  yow  wirche,  That. ,  Ye  may  repente  of  wedded  mannes 
lyf.  X390  GowER  Con/.  I.  63  How  he  can  werche  Among 
tho  wyde  furred  hodes.  To  geten  hem  the  worldes  goodes. 
c  1470  Henkv  Wallace  n.  242  Thai  wyrk  ay  to  wayt  ws  with 
supprys.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Ediu.  Jl'i2^<)  Se  how  politikely 
the  trench  kyng  wrought  for  his  aduantage.  1613  Shaks. 
Hen.  VIII,  \u.  li.  311  Without  the  Kings  assent  or  know- 
ledge, You  wrought  to  be  a  Legate,  a  1674  Milton  Hist. 
jl/(>fC(?Z'/av.  Wks.1851  VIII.  511  i'he  Chancellor,  with  others 
of  the  great  ones.  .50  wrought,  that  a  Creature  of  thir  own 
was  sent  to  meet  Sir  Jerom.  1887  Morris  CJ^^j^yxii.  445  So 
wrought  the  Father  of  Gods  and  of  men  that  1  was  not  seen. 

23.  Of  a  thing  (abstr.  or  concr.) :  To  do  some- 
thing ;  to  j>erform  a  function,  or  produce  an  effect ; 
to  act,  operate,  take  effect ;  esp.  to  act  in  the 
desired  way,  do  what  is  required  ;  to  be  prac- 
ticable or  effectual,  to  succeed.    See  also  33. 

1340  Hampole  /v.  Consc.  3137  J>at  fire.,wirkeson  wonder- 
ful manere,..Thurgh  wilk  ^e  saule  most  clensed  be  In 
purgatory.  rtX37S  Joseph  Arim.  40  Louse  \\  lippesa-twynne 
&  let  |je  gost  worche.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxii.  {Ji(stin) 
593  |>i  strinth  sal  nocht  wyrke  Agane  J>e  treutht  of  haly 
knke.  1^79  Glouc.  Cath.  MS.  No.  i.  i.  iii.  If.  3b,  As  the 
Sonne  wirltyth  in  all  creaturis  her  beneathe.  C1386  Chaucer 
Knt.^s  T.  1901  Ther  Nature  wol  nat  wirche,  Fare  wel 
Phisikj  go  her  the  man  to  chirche.  ^1400  tr.  Seer.  .Seer., 
Gov.  Lo7-dsh.  71  Whanne  l>e  wyt  werketh  and  ^c  wyl  ys 
trauaylled,  X42S  Yonge  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  206  Prayer, ..out- 
sayd  in  erthe,  worchyth  in  hevyn.  1471  Caxton  Recuyell 
(Sommer)  376  Thise  wordes  wroughte  in  the  hertcs  of  the 
calcedonyens  and  gaf  to  them  corage,  1526  Tindale  Rom, 
viii.  28  All  thynges  worke  for  the  best  [1611  worke  together 
for  good]  vnto  them  that  love  god.  1585  T,  Washington 
tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  m.  xi.  91  b,  Opium .  .doth  so  worke  with 
them. .,  that  they  loose  both  their  wits  and  vnderstanding. 
j6oa  Marston  Antonio^s  Rev.  iv.  iii.  My  plot  begins  to 
worke.  1651  French  Distill,  i.  40  This  Oil  taken  inwardly 
worketh  upward  and  downward.  1667  Milton  /'.  L.  viii. 
507  Nature  her  self. .  Wrought  in  her  so,  that  .seeing  me,  she 
turn'd.  1671  — Samson  850  Itwas  not  gold..  That  wrought 
with  me.  1784  TwAMLKY  Daitying  30  This  [salt]  will,, 
cause  the  Rennet  to  Work  quick.  183a  Edin,  Fev.  Oct. 
245  How  will  the  Reform  Bill  work  in  the  return  of  members 
to  Parliament?  1843  R,  J.  Graves  Syst.  Clin.  Med,  vi.  75 
The  stomach  works  well  and  performs  its  functions  with 
vigour.  1846THENCH  iT/zVar.xvi.  262[He]left  the  difficulty 
..to  work  in  the  minds  of  the  apostles.  i86z  'Irollope 
E'ramley  Parsonage  xxix.  Lady  Lufton  was  beginning  to 
fear  that  her  plan  would  not  work.  1869  W.  T.  Thornton 
071  Labour  IV.  i.  357  The  cases.. showing  how  this  arrange- 
ment works.  1891  ScRivKNER  Fields  ^  Cities  116  This  is 
how  private  ownership  of  property  works.  1893  Mrs. 
Clifford  Aunt  Anne  \,  ii.  40  Walter  had  tried  sending 
Florence  and  the  children  and  going  down  ev'ery  week 
himself;  but  he  found  '  it  didn't  work  '. 

b.  Of  a  machine  or  apparatus  :  To  perform  its 
proper  function ;  to  act,  operate. 

Sometimes  felt  as  intr.  for  pass,  from  2a  In  this  and  next 
sense  passing  into  **, 

c  1610  in  G.  C.  IJond  Early  Hist.  Mining  (1924)  15  Smale 
modies  often  fayle.  .when  they  cume  to  worckeupon  heavye 
,.weightes.  1708  Post  Man  21-24  Feb.  2/2  Advt.,  There  is 
a  small  Engine,  that  Raises  Water.. now  set  up  at  the 
Engine-House,  .in  Dorset  Garden,  wliich  will  Work  every 
Saturday  and  Wednesday.  1726  Lf-ONi  Albertis  Archit, 
II.  II  Cranes  or  Skrews,  or  any  other  Engine,  working 
either  by  Leavers  or  Pullies.  184a  Dickens  Amer.  Notes 
ii,  Telegraphs  working;  flags  hoisted.  1867  tr.  Clausius' 
Mech,  Theory  Heat  198  A  machine  which  works  with  ex- 
pansion. 1889  GuNTER  'J'hat  Frenchman  iv.  37  Maurice,, 
closes  the  door., trying  it  to  be  sure  the  spring  lock  has 
worked.  1917  Miss  M.  T.  Jackson  Museum  ii.  67  Like  all 
mechanical  devices  it  {sc.  the  tliermostat]  does  not  always 
work. 

C.  Of  a  part  of  mechanism  :  To  have  its  proper 
action  or  movement  in  relation  to  another  part  with 
which  it  is  in  contact. 

X770  LucKOMBE  Hist.  Printing  324  [He]  besmears.. so 
much  of  the  Cheeks  as  the  ends  of  tlie  Head  works  against. 
Ibid.  366  The  square  holes  tlie  Huse  works  in.  1825  J. 
Nicholson  Oper.  Mech.  130  The  four  bevelled  nuts  work 
into  the  bevelled  wheels . .  and  so  turn  them.  189a  Photogr, 
Ann.  II.  X72  An  index  working  over  a  scale. 

24.  To  do  something  involving  effort  (of  body  or 
mind)  ;  to  exert  oneself  (physically  or  mentally) 
for  a  definite  purpose,  esp.  in  order  to  produce 
something  or  effect  some  useful  result,  to  gain 
one's  livelihood  or  some  profit  or  advantage,  or 
under  compulsion;  to  do  work,  perform  a  task 
or  tasks,  to  toil:  =  Labour  z'.  ii.  (C^pposed  to 
Play  v.  lo,  or  to  Rest  vX  2.) 

To  work  double  tides:  see  Tide  sb.  14. 

c888  iEiFRED  Boetk,  xli.  §  3  Hwy  sceall  jjonne  senis  mon 
bion  idel,  Sat  he  ne  wyrce?  cxooo  A^s.Gosp.  Mati.  xxi.  28 
Gaand  wyrce  to-dieg  on  minum  uin^^earde.  axz*$Ancr.R. 
44  Loke6. .  bet  ^e  ne  beon  neuer  idel :  auch  wurcheS,  ot^er 
rede3,  o3er  beoS  i  beoden.  c  1275  Lay.  8710-1 1  pare  wrohte 
J>eines,  l?are  wrohte  sweines,  and  t>e  kin^  mid  his  honde. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  6843  Sex  dais  sal  yee  wire, . .  And  yee  sal 
rest  l>e  seuend  dai.  13. .  Sir  Beues  (.^.)  58  Me  lord  is  olde 
&  may  nou3t  werche.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  525  pay 
wente  in  to  )>e  vyne  &  wro5te.  c  1386  Chauceb  Sec.  Nun's 
'J'.  14  Wel  oghte  vs  werche,  and  ydelnesse  witlistonde.  1:1449 


Pkcock  RePr.  iii.  xi.  342  Poul.  .wrou^te  with  hise  bondts 
forto  haue  his  lijflode  to  proche.  1513  Bradshaw  .S"^.  Wer^ 
burge  n.  880  A  woman  which.. sabbot-day  cyd  violate  Vn- 
laulully  wurkynge.  z^^  Pilgr.Pe>/.{yi.dc  W.  1531)  72  b, 
We  must  worke  and  labour  in  goostly  exercyse  certayn 
dayes.  1546  J.  Hevwood  Prozu  \.  xi.  (1867)  36  As  good 
play  for  nought  as  woorke  for  naught.  C1595CAPT.  Wyatt 
F.  Dudley's  Voy.  W.  Ind.  (Hakl.  boc.)  50  Our  men  wrought 
dalie  to  hoyse  aborde  all  such  goodes.  1620  Feg.  Mag. 
Sig.  Scot,  ^^^|l  At  such  one  of  the  saidis  mynes  as  they 
sail  have  last  wrought  into.  1621  T.  Granger  Expos.  Eccles. 
xii.  i.  315  We  must  worke  with  the  Oare  while  we  haue 
strength,  and  afier  sit  at  the  sterne.  (2x633  G.  Hkkbekt 
Jacnla  Prudeniuin  178  Thinke  of  ease,  but  worke  on.  i8sx 
Kingsley  Three  Fishers.,  For  men  must  work,  and  women 
must  weep.  i86t  Gen.  P,  Thompson  Audi  Alt.  HI.  clxiii. 
180  To  have  taxed  his  paper,  or  his  ink,  or  the  rush-lights 
that  he  wrought  by.  1866  Ruskin  Crown  Wild  Olive  i.  40 
Our  third  condition  of  separation,  between  the  men  who 
work  with  the  hand,  and  those  who  work  with  the  head. 

b-  const,  at,  on  or  upon,  f  rarely  /«,  of  (a 
material  object,  esp,  in  making  (cf.  I4),  a  subject 
of  study  or  literary  treatment,  an  occupation,  etc.). 

1154  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1137  Martin  abbot., 
wrohte  on  t>e  circe.  c  1200  Ormin  16283  Swa  t>e33  stodenn 
..To  wirrkenn  o  Jjc  temmple.  1375  in  Horstm.  AUengl. 
Leg.  (1878)  J37/1  [Solomon]  )jeron..Dede  worchen  foure  & 
twenty  jere.  1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (i8^6)  324  Certeyn 
Shipwiyghtes  that  wrought  of  the  seid  Ship.  1569  AleU' 
burgh  kec.  in  N.  ^  Q.  12th  Ser.  VII.  1B4/1  P*  to  Rodger 
coke  and  his  man  for  workynge  in  the  seatts  at  Churcne. 
x6ia  T.DAviES(Heref.)  Muse's SacriJice'^V^.iS^rQs-axi)  U. 
6/2  That  proud  Pyramed. .Whereon,  thrce-hundred-tbree- 
score-thousand  wrought  full  twenty  Yeeres.  1623  Lisle 
/Elfric  on  O.  ^  N.  Test.  Pref..  A  sentence  of  Hesiod  so 
commendable,  that..Livie  in  that  [Oration]  of  Minutius 
hath  it  well  and  diverslywrought-on.  1687  Prior  Hind^  P, 
Transv.  Wks.  1907  II.  15  Vulcan  working  at  the  AnviL  i7xa 
T.  James  tr.  Le  BloneCs  Gardening  205  Some  Basons  have 
been  worked  upon  several  times,  without  being  able  almost 
to  make  them  hold  Water.  1840  0.  Godwin  Last  Day  i.  5 
How  hard  some  folks  do  work  at  what  they  call  pleasure. 
1853  DiCKENS^/<'<7A//o.xviii,The  little  [church-]  porch.where 
a  monotonous  ringer  was  working  at  the  bell.  1893  Liddon, 
etc.  Pusey  I.  v.  06  Puscy.. spent  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
hours  a  day  working  at  Arabic  a  192^  W.  P.  Ker  Tasso  in 
Ess.  (1925)  I.  342  Tasso  had  been  working  at  his  epic  poem. 
{b)  In  humorous  or  trivial  use,  implying  vigorous 
action  of  some  kind. 

1840  Thackeray  Barber  Cox  Feb.,  The  Duchess  and  the 
great  ladies  were  all  seated,,  .working  away  at  the  ices  and 
macaroons. 

25.  To  exert  oneself  in  order  to  accomplish 
something  or  gain  some  end  (expressed  by  context) ; 
to  strive  :  =  Labour  v,  12. 

c  zz^o  Gen.  ff  Ex.  1470  He  wrogten  and  figt,  Que5er  here 
sulde  birvVn  bi-foren.  c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  352  He  is 
frend  to  Jjc  frere  J^at  hatij?  ^lus  his  synne  &  worchi^j  to  distrie 
it.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  420  To  Wyrke,  apotiare  ^  -ri,  anxiari, 
conari,  cooperari,  conniti.  1591  Shaks.  1  Hen,  VI,  iii.  liL 
27  Your  Honors  shall  perceiue  how  1  will  worke,  To  bring 
this  matter  to  the  wished  end.  1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  xxxiv, 
Such  a  deed  might  make  one  forswear  kin,  clan,  country, 
wife,  and  bairns  !  And  yet  the  villain  wrought  long  for  it. 
1873  13URTON  Hist.  Scot.  V.  Iviii.  230  He  was  a  refugee  in 
England  during  the  regency  of  Morton,  who  wrought  hard  to 
la^  hands  on  him.  1891  Farhar  Darkn-  <^-  Daivn  xvii, That 
guilty  and  intriguing  minister  of  Tiberius.. had  for  years 
worked  on  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  clearing  every  one 
of  them  from  his  path,  and  climbing  to  that  throne  himself. 

26.  To  do  one's  ordinary  business  ;  to  pursue 
a  regular  occupation  ;  to  be  regularly  engaged  or 
employed  in  some  labour,  trade,  profession,  etc. 
{in  a  place,  for  or  under  a  master  or  superior). 
Said  also  of  animals.  Also  more  widely,  to  do 
something  for  a  definite  end,  to  engage  in  some 
systematic  occupation.   {Often  coinciding  with  24,) 

^307  }'crk  Alemorantium  Bk.{S\ixt^^  1. 181  Boclemakers 
.  .to  serve  and  to  wyrk  to  pouer  and  to  riche  within  this  cite. 
a  1400  Isumbras  398  *  For  mete ',  he  sayde,  '  1  wokl  wyrke 
fayne.'  C1450  Capgrave  Life  St.  Aug.  xii.  17  Be-neih  J>at 
hous.  .was  housyng  be  be  ground, in  whech  dwelt  coynoures 
of  siluyr,  and  wroute  pere  ful  bisily.  1552-3  in  Feuillerat 
Ferels  Ediv.  VI  (1914)  130  Taylours  woorking  by  greate  or 
la-ske  woork.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  m.  ii.  10  Kude 
Mechanicals,  That  worke  for  bread  vpon  Athenian  stals. 
1612  S.  Rid  Art  0/  Jugling  C  4,  The.  .matters  wherevpon 
lugiers  worke  vpon,  and  shew  their  feates.  1676  Marvell 
Mr.  Smirke  I  40,  Did  not  St.  Paul  himself,  being  a  Tent- 
maker, .  .work  of  his  trade.. to  get  his  living?  1702  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  3809/8  He  {sc.  a  glover)  wought  in  Colemans- 
alley.  1704  Dk  Foe  Giving  Alms  no  Charity  (1859)  58  "lis 
the  men  that  wont  work,  not  the  men  that  can  get  no  work, 
which  makes  the  numbers  of  our  poor.  1771  GoLDSM.  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  326  He  wrought  fur  some  days  m  the  habit  of  a 
peasant,  cutting  faggots  in  a  wood.  1654  H.  Miller  Sch. 
<5-  Scltm.  ii.  {185S)  35  The  farmers  for  whom  he  wrought. 
1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  xi,  He's  one  of  the  Company  you 
work  under.  1879  Lubbock  Sci.  Lett,  ii.  34  Ants  work  not 
only  all  day,  but  in  warm  weather  often  all  night  too.  1883 
Swinburne  j1/w.(i886)  117  Itwas  not  the  aimof  Wordsworth 
to  work  on  the  same  lines,  to  rule  in  the  same  province  as  do 
these.  1898  *  H.  S.  Mersiman  *  Rodens  Corner  iv.  40  It  is 
he  who  has  made  the  discovery  upon  which  we  are  working. 

b.  const,  in  {^witk)  the  material  upon  which 
labour  is  expended  in  some  business  or  manufacture. 

1471  Caxton  Recuyell  (Sommer)  54  Than  lupitcr  began  to 
lerne  .spynne  and  to  werke  in  the  silke.  1474 —  Chesse  III. 
iii.  (1S83)  93  Thise. .ben  named  drapers. .for  so  moche  as 
they  weike  wyih  wolle.  1538  Elyot  Diet.,  Plasma,  the 
warke  of  a  potter,  or  of  hym  that  worketh  in  erihe.  1539 
Bible  (Great)  Isa.  xix.  9  They  that  worke  tn  flaxe.  1604 
E.  G[rimstone]  D'Acosta^s  Hist.  Indies  iv.  vi.  223  The  veine 
of  Tinnc.  .is.  rough  and  very  painfull  to  worke  in.  1759  R. 
Smith  Harmonics  {cd.  3)  176  Any  man  wlio  works  true  ia 
brass  may  easily  apply  it  [sc.  this  mechanism] . .  to  any  harpsi- 
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chord  ready  made.  1869  Boutell  Arms  ^  Armour  ii.  38 
The  Greeks  of  that  age.  .were  able  to  temper  it  [jc.  iron],  and 
they  had  actually  commenced  working  in  it, 
C.  s/>ac.  of  sporting  dogs.  (Cf,  1 2  g.) 
183a  [see  Working  vii.  sb.  i].  1874  Kennel  Club  Stud  Bk. 
163  Bruce  and  Rob  Roy.  .both  worked  in  good  style.  1874 
Carpenter  Mental  Fhys.  1.  ii.  §  3.  (1879)  104  Young  Pointers 
and  Retrievers,  when  first  taken  into  tlie  field,  will  often 
'  work  '  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  long  well  trained. 

27.  To  perform  the  work  proper  or  incidental  to 
one*s  business  or  avocation ;  to  operate  or  practise 
in  a  professional  way.    Obs,  exc.  as  in  b. 

1340  Ayenb.  174  pe  leche  ne  may  na^t  werclie  mid  ^  zike 
bote-yef  he  yzi  his  wonde.  a  1435  Xx.Ardernes  Treat, 
Fistula^  etc.  45  Wi|>  som  men  it  is  to  wirche  wi(>  cauteries. 
1471  Caxton  Recuyell  {,%oxiiVt\Kx)  133  lupiter. .wrought  in 
his  science  and  made  liis  charmes.  a  1500  tii  Arnolde  Chron. 
63  b/2  Wan  y"  nione  is  . .  in  cankro  Leone  or  Libra  it  is 
good  [tol  wiirch  in  trL-es  tliat  bethe  newe  sprongen. 

b.  Said  esp.  of  the  jierformance  of  artistic  work 
or  the  practice  of  an  artist,  f  VVorkedupatiy  '\aboutx 
decorated  or  ornamented,  e.g.  with  embroidery, 
engraving,  or  the  like  ;  also  fig.  Worked  over : 
having  the  surface  remodelled  or  redecorated. 

1539  Bible  (Great)  Ps.  xlv,  10  A  vesture  of  gold  (wrought 
about  with  dyuersc  colours),  a  1586  S,\dsv.^  Arcadia  11.  xxii. 
(1912)291  Her  apparrcU  of  white,  wrought  upon  with  broken 
knots.  1607  Shaks.  Timon  1.  i.  200  How  lik'st  thou  this 
picture?..  Wrought  he  not  well  that  painted  it?  1638  Junius 
Paint.  Ancients  102  Exercising  his  scholars.. in  the  neces- 
sary rudiments,  .before  he  would  sufiFer  them,  .to  worke  in 
colours.  1706  tr.  De  Piles'  Art  Painting  336  He  work'd 
also  in  Sculpture.  1733  Sch.  Miniature  42  When  you  work 
after  Prmts.  1786  Strutt  Biogr.  Diet.  Engravers  IL  422 
'i"his  artist  worked  with  the  graver  only.  1874  J.  H.  Pollen 
Anc.  4-  Mod.  Furniture  S.  Kens.  Mus.  131  l"he  work  is 
profusely  gilt  and  worked  over  with  tooling.  1875  Fortnum 
Maiolica  iv.  39  He  worked  about  1550.    1883  T.  Westwood 

6  Satchell  BibL  Piscat.  219  The  scroll  has.,  been  '  worked 
over ',  much  to  its  detriment.  18&9  R.  Beydall  /4r/  in  Scot. 
vii.  125  The  students  wrought  in  the  academy  daily  at 
painting. 

fis-  *^S  Wmitnky  Life  Lang.  iii.  39  For  a  long  time  there 
has  existed . .  a  tendency  to  woric  over  such  verbs^abandoning 
their  irregularly  var>'ing  inflection,  and  reducing  them  to 
accordance  with  the  more  numerous  class  of  the  '  regularly  ' 
inflected. 

28.  Math. ,  etc.  To  proceed  (in  a  particular  way) 
in  calculation ;  to  perform  a  calculation  ;  to  go 
through  the  process  of  solving  a  problem. 

c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  11.  §  5  Whan  >at  the  degree  of  thy 
Sonne  falleth  by-twixe  two  Almykanteras..,  thow  Most 
wcrkcn  in  this  wise,  c  t^»sCra/U  JVoMbrpfnre  (K.1£..T.S.) 
23  Here  he  teches  how  \pou  schalt  wyrch  in  }>is  craft,  pou 
sciialt  multiplye  J>e  last  figure  [etc.].  1610  A.  Hoptom 
Bacutum  Ge^uiaeticnin  35  For  the  distance  of  sides  of  Tri- 
angles, worke  thus.  1614  Handson  tr.  Barth.  Pitisco's 
Trigonom.  ii.  20  If  you  worke  by  (he  table  of  latitudes,  .the 
difference  of  longitude  will  be  68  deg.  1669  Sturmy 
Mariner's  Mag,  v.  xii.  62  You  must  work  as  if  the  Piece 
were  fortified  no  more  than  only  so  much  as  the  thinnest 
part  of  the  Metal  is.    1766  Complete  Faruur  s.v.  Surveying 

7  G  2/1  If  instead  of  squaring  the  half  feet,  you  square  the 
half  yards..,  and  work  with  them,  you  will  attain  the  same 
end  without  any  regardable  difference.  xBaa  J.Guv  Tutor's 
A  ssiit.  79  Work  for  the  tare  and  trett  as  before. 

29.  Of  a  substance  (^corresp.  to  various  senses 
in  13);  usually  with  qualifying  adv.  or  phr. :  To 
behave  in  a  particular  way  while  being  worked. 
See  also  39  d. 

c  1489  Caxton  Sonnts  0/ Aymcn  vi.  136  Whan  the  jnron  is 
well  hoote,  hit  werketh  the  better.  x66s  Gerbisr  Princ.  24 
Portland  Stone  works  well.  1676  J.  Smith  Art  0/ Paint ingxx. 
16  Vermillion...  I  fit  beeroutid  fine..noColour  works  better. 
1764  Museum  Rust.  III.  xUiii.  205  Whilst  in  the  quarry,  it 
works  better  than  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun.  1815 
I.  Smith  Panorama  Sd,  ^  Art  II.  732  Yellow  ochre., 
is. much  used  \sc.  in  painting],  as  it  works  very  freely. 
1677  Paper  hanger  etc.  68  Distemper  mixed  with  jellied 
size  will  lay  on  better.. than  when  the  size  is  U!>ed  hot. 
Colour  mixed  on  the  former  plan  works  cool  and  floats 
nicely,  while  the  latter  works  dry,  and  drag-i  and  g.ithers, 

30.  With  on  or  upon  {finlOj  fo/,  flo,  with  arch.) : 
To  operate  upon,  produce  an  effect  upon,  take  effect 
on,  affect,  influence  :   a.  physically  or  generally. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  iv.  700  Of  the  hevyn. .  How  that  the 
disposicioune  Suld  apon  thingis  virk  heir  doune.  1543 
Udau.  Erasm.  Apopn.  219  He  toke  poison.. but.  .it  would 
not  worke  vpon  hym.  c  1560  A.  ^corr  Poems  (S.T.S.)  iil  55 
As  for  a  weddow,  wirk  weill  on  hir  wame,  I  knaw  no  craft 
sail  cau.se  hir  lufe  50W  bettir.  jsfij  Goluikg  De  Mornay 
xvii.  314  This  fault  cannot  bee  imputed  to  the  lx)dy. .:  neither 
can  it  be  imputed  to  any  infection  receiued  first  from  the 
body;  for  the  Suule  could  not  be  wrought  into  by  the  body. 
1601  Shaks.  Tivel.  N.  11.  iii.  i83.  I  know  my  Physicke  will 
worke  with  him.  16*7  Hakewill  Apol.  iv.  xiv.  §5  (1630) 
514  The  same  [sun]  beams  exhale  both  stinking  vapouis 
out  of  the  dunghills  and  sweete  savours  out  of  flowres,  the 
beame  is  every  way  the  same  which  workes  vpofi  them,  only 
ihe  difference  of  the  subjects.. is  it  that,  .diversifies  the 
effects.  1730  W.  UuKDoN  Gentl.  Pocket-Farrier  75  Wlien 
a  Purge  works.,  too  strong  upon  him.,  give  him  an  Ounce 
of  Venice  Treacle.  1847  1  (-nnvson  Princess  iv.  137  Cyril, 
with  whom  the  bclUmouth'd  gla>s  had  wrought,.. began  To 
troll  a..tavern-catcli. 

b.  mentally  or  morally ;  sometimes,  to  do  some- 
thing in  order  to  affect,  strive  to  influence  (with 
to  =  Labour  v,  13) ;  sometimes,  to  influence  suc- 
cessfully, prevail  upon,  induce,  persuade:  =  14a. 
(Often  in  indirect  passive.) 

1616  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  ii.  iL  737  Which  wrought  so 
on  the  Swains,  they  could  not  smother  Their  sighes.  163a 
LiTHGow  Trav.  iv.  140  Sir  Thomas.. seriously  wrought  with 
tb«  Grand  bignior  and  his  Couikicll,  to  haue  had  him  restored 


aganne  to  his  Lands.  1647  in  Vemey  Mem.  (1907)  I.  435 
Shee  cries  and  tackes  on . .  but  all  we  can  doo  will  not  worke 
of  her.  166a  Atwell  F'aitkf.  Surveyor  4  He  works  to  the 
Lady  [owner]  to  send  another  to  measure  it  \sc.  the  farm]. . .  He 
prevails  with  her,  she  sends  another.  1669  Pepys  Diary  10 
May  (1879)  VI.  79  The  King  may  yet  be  wrought  upon. .to 
bring  changes  in  our  Office.  01715  Burnet  t^xtw  Ttme{iZ2-i) 
I.  339  But  he  would  not  be  wrought  on.  1799  Washington 
Eet.  Writ,  i8g3  XIV.  184  He  was  not  to  be  worked  upon  by 
Intriguers,  1823  Scott  Quentin  D.  xxviii,  Sweetest  Lady, 
work  wi:h  thy  child,  that  he  will  pardon  all  past  sins.  1849 
Macaulay //iV/.  Eng.  vi.  II.  72  She.  .worked  on  his  feelings 
by  pretending  to  be  ill.  1869  Frekman  Nonn.Conq,  IIL 
xiii.  266  He  had  many  minds  to  work  upon  and  to  win  over 
to  his  cause. 

31.  To  ache,  hurt :    =  Wark  v,    Obs.  exc.  dial. 
a  1400  Morte  Artk.  268S  Thoflfe  my  schouldire  be  schrede, 

.  .And  the  wielde  of  myne  arme  werkkesa  littille.  a  1400-50 
IP'ars  Alex.  531  Sa  sare  werkis  hire  J>e  wame. .  |>at  all  scho 
dredis  hire  dede.  c  1400  Kom.  Rose  1814, 1  felte  such  wo, 
my  wounde  ay  wrought.  1470-85  Malory /^r/Aw?-  xxi.  v. 
S43, 1  may  not  stonde,  myn  hede  werches  soo.  x8o8  Jamieson, 
To  iverkf  to  ache. 

32.  Of  liquor  :  To  ferment 

1570  TiMME  tr.  Marlorat's  Expos.  Matt.  ix.  17  When  the 
newe  wyne  worketh  or  spourgeth,  the  vessels  breake.  1577 
GooGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  iv.  183b,  The  Hony  is.  .suffered 
to  stand  vncouered  a  fewe  dayes  tyll  it  haue  wrought,  and 
cast  vp  a  loft  all  his  drags.  1673 /*/£//.  Trans.  VIII.  6021 
About  7  or  8  dayes  after  the  Must  hath  been  thus  boyled  it 
begins  to  work.  1715  Leoni  Palladia's  Archit.  (1742)  I.  57 
The  tubs  wherein  the  Wine  is  working.  1857  Miller 
Eleni.  Chem.y  Org.  (1S62)  lu  §  5.  129  The  liquid  becomes 
turbid,  and  small  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface;  or  in  popular 
language,  it  begins  to  work  or  to  ferment. 
fig.  x6oa  2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Pamass.  i.  ii.  {kxh.)  9  Such 
barmy  heads  wil  alwaies  be  working.  i8ai  Scorr  Kenilw. 
xxxiv,  Men's  br^ns  are  working  like  yeast. 

**  To  move  in  a  particular  way  or  direction. 

33.  To  go  or  move  along,  or  in  a  particular 
course;  to  make  one's  (or  its)  way,  take  one*s  (or 
its)  course ;  now  usually,  to  make  way  slowly, 
laboriously,  with  some  exertion  or  difficulty,  or  in  an 
indirect  course.  (Usually  withadv.  or  phr,  expressing 
the  direction  or  course :  see  also  36  b,  38  b,  39  c.) 

c  1400  Treat.  Astron.  3  (MS.  Add.  Bodl.  B.  1 7),Therbe . . . vij. 
planetis  that  meuyn  and  werkyn  in  the  .vij.  heuenes.  1474 
Caxton  Chesse  111.  ii.  (1883)  87  Fortune  hath  of  no  thinge  so 
grete  playsir  as  for  to  tome  &  werke  all  way.  1535  Cover- 
dale  jonak  i.  13  The  see  wrought  [LutheryW/1%  Vulg.  ivit^ 
LXX-  «irop«v<To]  so,  &  was  so  troublous  agaynst  them.  1697 
Dkvden  /Eneis  v.  8gi  Tlie  raging  Fires.. lurking  in  the 
Seams,  ..Work  on  their  way,  amid  the  smouldring  Tow. 
180J  COLMAN  />>c«rf  Grins,  Elder  Bro.  (i8iq)  118  Keing 
Baccki pienusy — full  of  wine, — . .  He  work'd,  with  sinuosities, 
along.  1848  Dickens  Dombcy  1,  [The  dogj  worked  round 
and  round  him,  as  if. .  undecided  at  what  particular  point  to 
go  in  for  the  assault.  1863  Pvcroi-t  Cricket  Tutor  57  A  ball 
working  awayonly  a  little  way  to  the  leg.  1878  Lady  Urassey 
I  'oy.Sunbeam  \.  2  After  midnight . .  the  wind  worked  gradually 
round ,  .and  blew  directly  in  our  teeth.  1898  G.  A.  B.  Dewar 
/«  Pursuit  Trout  26  The  trout  was  working  up  stream, 
always  keeping  under  the  bank.  19x3  Times  19  Oct.  7/3  The 
Russians . .  worked  round  to  the  rear  of  the  Turkish  army. 

b.  To  make  one's  (or  its)  way  slowly  or  with 
effort  throughsomething,  as  in  penetrating  gradually 
through  a  substance,  burrowing  in  the  ground,  etc. 

<rx4oo  Maundrv.  (Roxb.)  xxix.  132  So  lang  sail  l>is  fox 
wirk  in  )>e  erthe  J^at  at  )fe  last  he  scnall  comme  oute  amang 
J>is  folk.  C1400  Destr.  Troy  12007  All  the  cite  ..  J>ai  set 
vppon  fyre, . .  Wroght  vnder  walles,  wait  iiom  to  ground. 
1596  Dalrymplb  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  47  Sum  says  it  is 
a  maier  that  wirkes  out  of  the  stanes.  1691  in  Archaeologia 
XII.  189  Sometimes  the  coneys  work  under  the  wall  into 
the  garden.  1766  Complete  Farmer  s.v.  Walk  7  Z  3/2  The 
bottom  of  the  walks  should  be  laid  with  rubbish,  coarse 
gravel,  &c,.  .and  beaten  down  close,  to  prevent  the  worms 
from  working  through  it. 

c.  Aaitl.  Of  a  sailing  vessel :  To  sail  in  a  par- 
ticular course,  to  make  sail ;  esp,  to  beat  to  wind- 
ward, to  tack.     See  also  39  c 

1633  T.  Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  11.  xii.  204  The  shipping,  .had 
direction  to  worke  about  to  another  Creake.  1704  Lond. 
Gax.  No.  4054/1  Perceiving. .  that  they  wrought  from  us,  we 
followed  them.. with  all  the  Sail  we  could  make.  1748 
Anson's  Voy.  ii.  viii.  223  She  had  sprung  her  fore-top-mast, 
which  bad  disabled  her  from  working  to  windward.  1768 
Phil.  Trans,  LX.  116  A  little  before  noon  we  weighed,  and 
worked  up  the  river.  1813  Scokesby  yrnl,  2  We  reached 
down  the  river,  and,  on  the  ebb,  worked  out  of  the  Rock 
Channel  1836  Mabryat  Pirate  xvi.  The  Comus.  .worked, 
in  short  tacks,  outside  the  reef.  ,1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp. 
xxiii.  (1856)  184  We  are  working,  i.e.,  beating  our  way  in  the 
narrow  lc:ads.. between  the  main  ice  and  the  drift. 

d.  To  proceed  in  a  particular  direction  in  some 
operation. 

1877  Paper  Hanger^  etc  26  The  paper  hanger  generally 
works  from  left  to  right.  i88x  Rayuonu  Mining  Gloss., 
Working  home,  working  toward  the  main  shaft  in  extracting 
ore  or  coai.  1910  F.  Fawcktt  in  Folk-Lore  (igia)  XXIII. 
39  He  is  given  several  sliarp  blows  on  the  ribs,  beginning 
under  the  armpit  and  working  downwards. 

e.  trans f,  z-nA  fig.  in  various  connexions.  See 
also  39  c, 

1691  '1'.  Tryom  Art  Breitnng  (cd.  3)  49  So  soon  as  it  [your 
Corn]  logins  to  come,  or  as  some  calls  it  Work.  1848 
Lytton  Harold  ix.  iii,  A  silent  war  between  the  two  for 
mastery  was  working  on.  1857  Mrs.  Gaskell  C.  Bronte  L 
ii.  37  Their  religion  did  not  work  down  into  their  lives. 
1865  Dickens  jT/w^  Fr.  n,  ix.  Hoping  as  Our  Johnny  would 
work  round  (=recovcr].  1883  SitxjwicK  Fallacies  11.  vi.  205 
Hence  ..  the  name  {sc.  demonstration]  often  worksround 
again,  in  popular  usage,  to  mean  proof  which  is  'sufficiently' 
or  'practically'  conclusive.  1895  P.  Hemihgway  Out  0/ 
Egypt  IL  158  A  new  conversation  starts  up  every  hour,  and 


debateable  points  acquire  a  fresh  interest  because  there  is 
never  time  to  work  to  a  conclusion. 

34.  To  move  restlessly,  violently,  or  convulsively; 
to  be  in  a  state  of  agitation  or  commotion  ;  to  toss, 
seethe,  rage  (as  a  stormy  sea,  etc.)  ;  to  struggle  ; 
to  twitch  ;  A-aut.  of  a  ship,  to  strain  or  'labour* 
so  that  the  fastenings  become  slack  (cf.  35) ;  so 
of  an  engine  or  carriage  (see  quots.  1791,  1892 
S.V.  Working  vbl.  sb.  12).  Alsoyf^.  of  thought  or 
feeling  ;  sometimes  with  allusion  to  32. 

1581, 1^83  [see  Working  vbl.  sb.  10,  ppl.  a.  4].  1608  Shaks. 
Per.  in.  1.  48  The  sea  workes  hie.  1652  J.  Tavlor  (Water  P.) 
Relai.  Journ.  Wales  (1859)  11  The  well.. doth  continually 
work  and  bubble  with  extream  violence.  1689  H.  Pitman 
Relat.  in  Arb.  CamerWl.  351  Our  little  vessel,  .wrought 
so  exceedingly  by  reason  of  the  great  motion  of  the  sea,  that 
we  could  not  possibly  make  her  tight.  1769  Falconer  Diet, 
Marine UjyO)  s.v.,  A  ship  is.. said  to  work,  when  she  strains 
and  labours  heavily  in  a  tempestuous  sea,  so  as  to  loosen  her 
joints  or  timbers.  1770  Weslky  yrnl.  4  July,  She,  .wrought, 
like  one  strangled,  in  her  breast  and  throat.  1815  Jane  Austen 
Emma  i.  xiii,  With  men  he  can  be.  .unaffected,  but  when  he 
has  ladie.s  to  please,  every  feature  works.  1840  Dickens  Old 
Cur.  Shop  Iviii,  Shaking  his  head,  and  working  with  both 
his  hands  as  if  he  were  clearing  away  ten  thousand  cobwebs. 
1840  R.  H.  Dana  Befi  Mast  x\.  25  While  everything  was 
working,  and  cracking,  strained  to  the  utmost.  x886  Steven* 
SON  Kidnapped  s  With  his  face  all  working  with  sorrow. 

fig.  1849  Macaui.av  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  H.  215  While  thoughts 
like  these  were  working  in  the  minds  of  many  Dissenters. 
1859  Tennvson  Elaine  1300  Sea  was  her  wrath,  yet  working 
after  storm,  1865  C.  Stanford  Synib.  Christ  vt.  (1878)  161 
Tempests  of  feeling  often  work  beneath  an  unchanged  face. 

35.  With  complement :  To  move  irregularly  ox 
unsteadily  so  as  to  become  out  of  gear. 

1770  LucKOMBE  Hist.  Printing  325  [To]  hinder  the  Press 
from  working  into  a  twisting  position.  1840  R.  H.  Dana  Befi 
Mast  XXV.  83  The  anchor  on  the  lee  bow  had  worked  loose, 
and  was  thumping  the  side.  1874  J.  D.  Heath  Croquet- 
flayer^^  If  the  handle  [of  the  mallet]  be  properly  wedged 
into  the  head,  it  ought  never  to  work  loose. 
III.  With  adverbs,  in  special  senses, 

36.  "Work  in.  a.  trans.  To  insert,  introduce, 
incorporate  (in  various  connexions  :  see  9,  1 2  d), 

1675  A.  Browne  App.  Art  Paint.  11  \Vorking  in,  driving, 
and  sweetening  the  same  Colours  one  into  another.  1728 
E.  Smith  Compl.  Housetv.  (ed.  2)  129  Work  in  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  of  Sugar.  i8s6  ^L  Chosfield  in  Jrnl.  Friends 
Hist.  Soc.  XX.  93  The  5  American  Epistles,  .abound  with 
choice  passages  of  Scripture  well  wrought  in.  1847  Helps 
Friends  in  C.  i.  viii.  124,  I  would  try  and  work  in  tiie  old 
pood  thing  with  the  new.  1870  Frekman  Norm.  Cong.  (ed.  2) 
IL  App.  584  A.  .tale  in  which  several  particulars.. are  workei 
in  with  a  lofty  contempt  for  chronology. 

b.   zntr.  To  make  one's  (or  its)  way  in.    lit,  and 
fig*    See  33. 

1748  Anson's  Voy,  11.  i.  116  These,  .sudden  gusts  make  it 
difficult  for  ships  to  work  in  with  the  wind  off  shore.  x8^ 
Helps  F'riends  in  C.  n.  L  12  All  he  meets  seems  to  work  m 
with,  and  assimilate  itself  to,  his  own  peculiar  subject.  Z918 
Westm.  Gaz.zg  Apr.  5/4  Yorkshire  troops,  .threw  the  enemy 
out  of  the  village,  .but  the  enemy  again  worked  in. 

37.  Work  off.  *a.  trans.  To  print  off  (as  from 
a  plate) ;  esp.  to  print  in  final  form,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  publication  or  distribution. 

x66a  Evelyn  Scnlptura  36  The  very  first,  .who  published 
any  works  of  this  kind  under  their  names,  wrought  off  by 
the  RoUing-Presse.  167a  Wood  Life  (O-H.S,)  IL  247  Wee 
were  then  looking  over  and  correcting  the  story^  of  John 
Wycleve  in  '  Hist,  et  Antiq.  Univ.  Oxon.'  before  it  was  to 
be  wrought  off  from  the  press,  a  1704  T.  Bkown  Laconics 
Wks.  1711  IV.  7  That.. execrable  Dog  of  a  Printer. .has 
work'd  off  the  last  Sheet.. without  sending  me  a  Proof. 
1708  T.  Hearne  Coll.  II  Apr.  (O.H.S.)  IL  102  Mr.  Thorpe 
gave  but  10  pence  per  hundred  for  working  off  his  Plates  to 
Schutzer.  1754  Gentl.  Mag.  XXIV.  58/1  An  accident.. to 
the  Plate  prevented  a  sufficient  number  [of  etchings]  from 
being  wrought  off.  1868  E.  Edwards  Ralegh  IL  Introd. 
p.  Ixxxi,  By  an  accident  of  a  miscarriage  of  proofs  in  the  Post 
Office,  the  three  letters,  .were  worked  off,  prior  to  correction 
of  the  i>ress.  i88a  Pkbody  Engl.  Journalism -xy.  (1883)  107 
The  printers.. often  found  themselves  working  off  papers 
half  through  the  night  and  all  through  the  day. 
t  b.  To  make  and  throw  off.    Obs. 

1695-6  Act  7  4  <y  Will.  Ill,  c  20  §  3  A.  .profitable  Inven. 
tion  ..  for  the.,  more  speedy.,  knitting  of..  Stockings  .. 
whereby  great  Quantities  are  wrought  off  in  a  little  tyme. 
1739  Melmoth  Fitzosb.  Lett,  IxiL  (1749)  IL  1 18,  I  am  willing 
enough  to  join  with  you  in  thinking,  that  [the  souls  of  both 
sexes]  may  be  wrought  off  from  different  models. 

C.  To  perpetrate,  *  play  off ', 

189X  Nat.  Gould  Double  Event  xvi,  A  nice  little  swindle 
you  worked  off  on  me  that  time. 

**d.  To  take  off  or  away  by  a  gradual  process, 
effect  a  riddance  of;  to  get  rid  of,  disburden  one- 
self of,  free  oneself  from,  by  some  continuous  action 
or  effort. 

1678  RvMF.R  Trag.  Last  Age  83  This  Scene  having  wrought 
off  the  Remains  of  Phedra's  frenzy,  in  the  next  she  seems 
more  calm.  170a  A.  De  la  Prvme  Let.  27  Mar.  in  Diary 
(^urtees)  251  Returning  to  his  labour, . .  he  sweat  and  wrought 
it  {sc.  canine  madness]  of  [=  off]  without  any  physic.  1737 
Bracken  Farriery  I tnpr.  {17 ^t)  I.  216  Nature  is  working 
off  some  latent  Enemy.  1836  Marryat  Midslu  Easy  xxv 
You.. take  some  of  his  quack  medicine,  and  then  he  wiU 
allow  you  a  run  on  shore  to  work  it  off  1873  Symonds  6*. 
Poets  vii.  194  Should  a  man  arise  capable  of  seeing  riyhtly 
and  living  purely,  he  may  work  off  the  curse.  1880  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton  Rebel  0/  Family  x.  So  full  of  thoughts  and 
energies  she  does  not  know  how  to  work  them  all  off. 

t  o.  To  draw  off  or  dissuade  (a  i>erson)  from  a 
certain  course.     CLl4a.    Obs, 


WORK. 

i6S5  Stanley  Hist  Phlhs.  i.  \\\.  xvi.  (1687)  94/T  Glauco 
before  he  was  20.  years  old  had.  .aimed  at  some  great  office 
in  the  Common-weahh,  not  to  be  wrought  off  from  this  fancy 
. .  uniill  addrest  by  some  friends  to  Socrates,  who  made  him 
acknowledge  his  own  error, 

t  fL  To  take  or  tear  off  by  continuous  application 
of  force.    Obs. 

1703  Parker  Eusehius  viii.  146  When  the  Flesh  of  her 
Sides  and  Breasts  had  been  wrought  off  with  Pincers,  she 
was  Sentenc'd  to  the  Sea. 

g.  To  finish  working  at ;  to  dispose  of  and  get 
done  with. 

xSoo  J.  Haigh  Dyers  Assist.  33  When  a  vat  has  been 
heated  two  or  three  times,  and  a  good  part  has  been  worked 
off.  189a  W.  S.  Gilbert  Afauniebatiks  1,  Giuseppe,  he's  to 
be  married  tomorrow, ,, and  so  on  until  we  are  all  worked 
off.  i9ao  IVestm.  Gas.  2  Dec.  4/2  When  the  existing  con- 
tracts for  new  steamships  are  worked  off. 
h.  To  put  to  death  ;  to  hang,    siang. 

1840  "Dickens  Bam.  Rudge  Ixiii,  He  was  ready  for  work- 
ing off. 

38.  "Work  out.  *a.  irons.  To  bring,  fetch,  or 
get  out  by  some  process  or  course  of  action ;  to 
get  rid  of,  or  effect  a  riddance  of ;  to  expel,  deliver, 
efface,  etc. 

1595  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  v.  Ixxi,  These  people-mlnions 
they  must  fall  To  worke  out  vs.  to  worke  themselues  int'all. 
1605  ^KoaiA  Adv,  Leani.  n.  xxii.§  10  That,  .you  may  worke 
out  the  knots  and  Stondes  of  the  mind.  1607  Topskll 
Four'/.  Beasts  326  If  the  Fox  be  in  the  earth,,  .they  take 
this  course  to  worke  him  out.  1648  Gage  West  Ind.  z  Such 
plenary  Indulgences,  which  may.  .work  that  soul  out,  which 
iyeth..in  the  deepest  pit  of  Purgatory.  1660  Drvden 
Astrwa  Redux2ys  lears  of  Joy.  .Work  outand  expiateour 
former  Guilt.  1691  Hartcliffe  Virtues  p.  x,  Strong  Bodies 
will  work  out  the  Poy^yjn  they  take,  by  degrees.  1758  Hist. 
in  Ann.  Reg,  3/2  To  work  out  the  old  servants  of  the  Crown, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  a  more  uniform  system.  1874 
WiLLSHiRE  Anc,  Prints  iii.  91  The  engraver  of  metal  plates 
has  not  rested  satisfied  with  the  chafing-tool,  [etc.].  .in  work- 
ing out  their  substance,  but  has  had  recourse  to  corrosives. . 
to  bite.. away  the  metal. 

b.  intr.  To  make  its  way  out,  esp.  from  being 
imbedded  or  inclosed  in  something ;  to  become 
gradually  loose  and  come  out :  cf.  33,  35. 

In  quot.  1698,  to  lose  its  effect  gradually. 

x6oi  Holland  Pliny  xxx.  xiii.  II.  394  To  draw  forth  spils 
of  bones,  and  make  them  to  worke  out.  1683  Moxon  Mech. 
Exerc.^  Printing  ii.  Pi  Underlays,  .are  often  apt  to  work 
out,  and.. subject  it  to  an  unstable  and  loose  position.  1698 
Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  ^  P.  127  The  Liquor  working  out  by 
his  Walking,  he  began  to  grow  weary.  1794  R'.^g'n^  ^ 
Seamanship  I.  151  Forelock^  a  small  wedge  of  iron  driven 
through  a  hole  near  the  end  of  iron  pins  to  keep  them  from 
working  out.  183a  Marrvat  N.  Forster  iii,  Fresh  splinters 
of  the  bone  continually  worked  out. 

c.  trans.  To  work  (a  mine,  etc.)  until  it  yields 
no  more  ;  to  exhaust  by  *  working  *. 

*S4S  in  G.  C  Bond  Early  Hist.  Mining  (1924)  8  [The 
parties  shall  cause  all  such  coalpits  as  shall  hereafter  be] 
clenewrought  out  and  gettyn  [to  be]  caste  in  and  stopped. 
i8a7  Scott  Chron.  Canongate  vii,  The  Highlands  itiei-e 
indeed  a  rich  mine  ;  but  they  have,  I  think,  been  fairly 
wrought  out.  1857  Westgarth  Victoria  ff  Gold  Mines  226 
The  diggings,  the  greater  part  of  which . .  had  been  abandoned 
as  ground  '  worked  out,'  to  u«e  the  digger's  phrase.  1906 
HocKADAv  in  Vict.  County  Hist.^  Cornwall  I.  520/1  As  one 
part  [of  the  rock]  was  worked  out  it  was  filled  in  with  rubble 
from  the  new  excavations. 

d.  To  wear  out,  esp.  by  labour,  or  by  continued 
application  of  force.     Obs.  or  rare. 

x6ix  CoTGR.  S.V.  Ouvrery  Le  temps  ouvre.  Time  workes 
(or  weares)  out  euerie  thing.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair 
Ivii,  During  what  long  thankless  nights  had  she  worked  out 
her  fingers  for  little  Georgy. 

e.  To  discharge  (a  debt  or  obligation)  by  labour 
instead  of  a  money  jiayment. 

1670  Marvell  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II,  354  Who  cannot 
pay  his  55.. .shall  worke  it  out  in  the  House  of  Correction. 
1773  Pennsylv.  Gaz.  38  Apr.  3/2  Whereas  I.. am  indebted 
^  28  :  7 : 6, . ,  I  am  desirous  to  engage  and  work  it  out.  1828 
Kennedy  &  Grainger  Tenancy  of  Land  297  The  highway- 
tax  is  most  frequently  worked  out.  1840  Dickens  OldCur. 
Shop  XIV,  Mind  you're  here,  my  lad, -to  work  it  out. 

**f.  To  bring  about,  effect,  produce,  or  procure 
(a  result)  by  labour  or  effort ;  to  carry  out,  accom- 
plish (a  plan  or  purpose). 

In  quot.  1597,  to  preserve  to  the  end. 

1534  T1NDA1.E  Phil.  ii.  13  Worke  out  youre  awne  saluacion 
with  feareand  tremblynge.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  1.  i.  i8a 
We.. Knew  that  we  ventur'd  on  such  dangerous  Seas,  That 
if  we  wrought  out  life,  was  ten  to  one.  i6ai  T.  Granger 
Expoi.  Kccles.  vi.  11.  148  Doth  he  not  most  often  by  his  wit 
worke  out  his  woe?  and  by  his  strength  procure  his  owne 
rtiine?  1633  Bp.  Ha\.l  Hard  Texts  Hosea  x.  ii,Hee  loves 
to  injoy  blessings,  but  not  to  earne,  and  worke  them  out, 
1641  J.  Jackson  Trtta  Hvang,  T.  wx.  225  To  go  about  to 
work  out  true  peace  by.  .compliances  with  men,  is  an  end- 
lesse  work.  1805  Wordsw.  Waggoner  iv.  118  When  the 
malicious  Fates  are  bent  On  working  out  an  ill  intent.  1847 
Tennysom  Princess  xu  75  O  lift  your  natures  up:.,  work  out 
your  freedom.  1869  '1'ozer  Highl.  Tu-,key  I.  141  'Jhe 
natural  tendency  of  their  mode  of  life.,  worked  itself  out  as 
•  time  went  on.  1874  Gkekn  Short  Hist.  ii.  S  7.  95  The  for- 
tunes of  England  were  being  slowly  wrought  out  in  every 
incident. 

g.  To  go  through  a  process  of  calculation  or 
consideration  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  solution  of 
(a  problem  or  question),  to  solve ;  also,  to  reckon 
out,  calculate.     Cf.  13. 

1848  Dickens  Dombey  xix,  Day  after  day,  Old  Sol  and 
Captain  Cuttle  kept  her  reckoning,  .and  worked  out  her 
course,  with  the  chart  spread  before  them.  1849  C.  Brontk 
Shirley  vi,  While  she  completed  the  exerci&e,  or  worked 
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out  the  sum  (for  Mdlle.  Moore  taught  her  arithmetic,  too). 
1856  Miss  YoNGE  Daisy  Chain  i.  xviii,  She  tried  to  work 
out  the  question  in  her  own  mind,  whether  her  eagerness 
for  classical  learning  was  a  wrong  sort  of  ambition.  1891 
speaker  2  May  533/1  A  practised  novel-reader  could 
probably  work  out  the  problem  and  complete  the  plot. 

h.  intr.  for  pass,  :  (a)  of  a  course  of  events, 
narrative,  etc. :  To  proceed  so  as  to  issue  in  a  par- 
ticular result;  (^)  with^/,  ofaquantity:  Toamount 
to  (so  much)  when  reckoned  up,  to  '  come  to '. 

1885  Ld.  Coleridge  in  Laiv  Rep.  14  Q.  Bench  Div.  826 
The  justice  of  that  course,  and  how  it  works  out  is  shewn , . 
by  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice.  \^y  Spectator  3  Sept.  117;? 
It  is. -impossible  to  tell.. how  the  situation  in  Ireland  will 
work  out.  1898  Tit-Bits  16  July  311/3  This  [quantity  of 
tea]  when  infused  works  out  at  about  4,000,000  gallons. 

i.  trans.  To  fashion  by  cutting  out,  excavation, 
or  the  like.     ?  Obs. 

1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  68  ^Vhen  I  had  wrought 
out  some  Boards..,  I  made  large  Shelves.  1774  Goldsm. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VIII.  joo  The  old  one  then,  with  as  much 
assiduity  as  it  before  worked  out  its  hole,  now  closes  the 
mouth  of  the  passage. 

j.  To  bring  to  a  fuller  or  finished  state ;  to  pro- 
duce or  express  in  a  complete  form  or  in  detail ; 
to  develop,  elaborate. 

1821  Scott  Kenilw.  xvii,To  see  how  Marlow,  Shakspeare, 
and  other  play  artificers,  work  out  their  fanciful  plots.  x86i 
Whvte-Melville  Good  for  Nothing  ■kxxIx,  A  picture., 
worked  out  with  a  skill  and  knowledge  of  light  and  shade. 
1865  J.  Fergusson  Hist.  Archit.  \\.  i.  ii.  I.  380  [Italy]  did 
not  work  out  the  Basilican  type  for  herself.  x88o  M'^Carthy 
Oivn  Times  IV.lxvii.  518  The  theory  [of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest].,  was  worked  out  with  the  most  nnnuteand  elaborate 
care.  i88a  ViV.%KVi-x  All  Sorts -Kwrix^  An  idea.,  which.,  works 
itself  out  in  his  brain.  1895  F.  Harbison  in /9//itV«^.  Aug, 
2T7  This  important  and  far-reaching  truth  is  worked  out  by 
Mr.  Mallock  with  much  acuteness. 

k.  To  study  or  investigate  completely;  to  work 
through.    Obs.  or  rare. 

1830  H.  N,  CoLERiDGK  Grk.  Poets  (1846)  10  After  a  boy  has 
worked  out  a  book  or  given  portion  of  a  classic  poem. 

***1.  Ptigiliim,  intr.  To  box  for  practice,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  engaging  in  a  set  contest. 

1927  Daily  Express  27  May  13/7,  I  saw  Barber  work  out 
in  the  gymnasium,, boxing  four  rounds  with  Young  Johnny 
Brown. 

39.  "Work  up,  *t  a.  trans.  To  build  up,  con- 
struct, 'raise'  (a  v^rall,  etc.):  usually  with  special 
reference  to  the  actual  process.  Cf.  5  c  Obs» 
Occas.  to  build  up  material  around  (quot,  1712). 
£^1400  Destr.  Troy  1542  The  walles  [were]  vp  wroght, 
wonder  to  .se.  ^  1435  Torr.  Portugale  1532  The  Giaunt 
wrought  vp  his  wall  And  laid  stonys  gret  and  small.  1703 
MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc.  259  In  working  up  the  Walls  of  a 
Building,  do  not  work  any'Wall  above  3  foot  high  before 
you  work  up  the  next  adjoining  Wall.  171a  J.  James  tr. 
Le  Blond's  Gardening  119  Set  this  Pole  very  upright,.,  and 
work  up  the  Foot  of  it  with  Rubble..,  for  fear  its  own 
Weight,  or  the  Wind,  should  throw  it  down.  1735  J.  Price 
Stone-Br.  Thasnes  8  Strong  Cross- Walls.. must  be  work'd 
up  to  the  Top  of  the  Crown  of  the  Arches, 

tb.  To  lift  or  raise  (a  weight)  by  labour;  to 
hoist.    Obs.  rare, 
c  1610  [see  20 J, 
e.  i7itr.  To  make  one's  (or  its)  way  up,  esp. 
against  impediment  or  indirectly;  to  ascend,  ad- 
vance ;  2X%ofig,     Cf.  33,  33  c,  33  e. 

1667  Milton  /-*.  L.  v.  478  Till  body  up  to  spirit  work. 
1790  Beatson  Nav.  9f  Mil.  Mem.  II.  1^4  He  ordered  the 
Queenborough  ahead  to  observe  their  motions, and  continued 
endeavouring  to  work  up  after  them.  1865  Kingsi.ev  Herew. 
xxvi,  Nearer  and  louder  came  the  oar-roll,  like  thunder 
working  up  from  the  east.  1882  Daily  Tel.  28  Oct.  2/4  The 
Torridge  is  in  full  flood,  and  plenty  of  salmon  are  working 
up  to  spawn.  1899  Kipling  Stalky  \.  27  He  was  merely 
working  up  to  a  peroration.  1903  G.  H.  Lorimer  Lett. 
Self-made  Merch,  viiL  log  He  was.. drawing  ten  thousand 
a  year,  which  was  more  than  he  could  have  worked  up  to 
in  the  leather  business  in  a  century.  1916  Ld.  E.  Hamilton 
ist  Seven  Divisions  (1Q17)  41  An  additional  flanking  corps 
that  was  said  to  be  working  up  from  the  direction  of  Tournai. 
**d.  trans.  To  stir  up,  mix,  or  compound,  as  a 
plastic  substance  or  substances:  cf.  12  d.  Also 
intr,  ioT  pass. :  cf.  29. 

C1450  M.  E.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  127  Let  hit  stande  nyne 
dayes  &  nyne  ny^tes,  &  (^an  go  werche  hit  vp,  &  let  frye  hit 
in  apanne.  c  1550  Lt.ovd  Treas.  Health  V  2,  Take . .  Franken- 
cense,  [and]  as  much  oyle  as  shalbe  thought  sufficient,  make 
it  and  worke  it  vp  well.  1584  Cogan  Haven  Health  (1636) 
53, 1  advise  all  students  that  be  troubled  with  wind . .  to  cause 
Fennell  seeds,  .Anise  or  Careway  to  bee  wrought  up  in  their 
bread.  1840  Dickrns  Old  Cur.  Shop  xviii,  A  stew  of  tripe, 
.  .and  cow-heel,.. and  bacon,.. and  steak,  ..and  peas,  cauli- 
flowers, new  potatoes,  and  sparrow-grass,  all  working  up 
together  in  one  delicious  gravy.  1853  Orr's  Circ.  Sci., 
Inorg.  Nat.  213  Any  hard  material,  that  does  not  soon  work 
up  into  mud  or  grind  into  dust.  x868  Louisa  M.  Alcott 
Little  Women  xi,  Hannah  had  left  a  pan  of  bread  to  rise, 
Meg  bad  worked  it  up  early,,  .and  forgotten  it. 

e.  To  make  up  (material)  into  something  by 
labour  (cf.  8) ;  also,  to  bring  into  some  condition, 
esp.  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use  (cf.  1 2  1). 

1591  in  G.  C,  Bond  Early  Hist.  Mining  (1924)  11  The 
fyner  and  hammerman  for  working  up  the  said  50  tonus  of 
barr  iron,  xtcfi  Acts  Massachusetts  (1724)  116  No  Person 
,  .shall  work  up  into  Shoes . .  any  Leather  that  Is  not  tanned 
and  curried  in  Manner  as  aforesaid.  1739  Labelve  *S"Ai3ri 
Acc.  Piers  Westm.  Bridge  60  Fir. .Timber  was  chosen  as 
being,  .the  easiest  work'd  up.  1768  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (18^4) 
II.  325  Seneca,  .starting  a  doubt  whether  God  made  His 
own  materials,  or  only  worked  up  such  as  He  found  already 
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in  being.  1797  Rurke  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Sel.  Wks.  (1892)  236 
The  raw  and  prepared  material  [sc.  silk] .  .is.  worked  up  m 
various  ways.  1844  G.  Dodo  Textile  Manuf.  Introd.  7  The 
straw.plait..is  wrought  up  into  hats  and  bonnets.  1869 
W.  T.  Thornton  On  Labour  iii.  v.  323  A  builder,  .willing 
to  keep  his  men  employed  duringthe  bad  weather.. allowed 
them  to  work  up  a  quantity  of  stone  to  be  ready  for  use  in 
the  spring.  1899  Allbutt's  Sysi.  Med.  VI.  jo6  Mediastinal 
sarcoma  ..  spreads  in  upon  and  works  up  the  pulmonary 
tissue  in  an  irregular  and  crab-like  manner,  simulating 
cancer. 

f.  gen.y  or  in  reference  to  something  immaterial: 
To  make  up,  develop,  expand,  enlarge  (to  or  into 
something). 

1693  Creech  in  Dryden's  Juvenal  x\\\.  {i^Qy)  336  For  he 
that  but  conceives  a  Crime  in  thought.  Contracts  the  danger 
of  an  Actual  Fault :  Then  what  must  he  expect  that  still 
proceeds  To  finish  Stn,  and  work  up  Thoughts  to  Deeds? 
X7ia  BuDGELL  sped.  No.  307  Fa  Your  agreeable  manner  of 
working  up  Trifles.  i8ao  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.,  Rural 
Life  (1821)  I.  112  A  spray  could  not  tremble  in  the  breeze — 
a  leaf  could  not  rustle  to  the  ground — ..;  but  it  has  been 
noticed  by  the^;e.. observers,  and  wrought  up  into  some 
beautiful  morality.  1869  Freemak  Nonn.  Cong.  III.  xiiL 
278  All  this  could  easily  be  wrought  up  into  a  claim.  1907 
Mrs.  C.  Kernahan  Fraud  iv.  28  He  had  got  a  dramatic 
situation,  .which  he  meant  Danvers  to  work  up. 

g.  To  bring  by  labour  or  effort  to  or  into  a  higher 
state  or  condition.     Cf.  k  below. 

1668  Dryden  Dram.  Poesy  66  This  last  is  indeed  the 
representation  of  Nature,  but  *tis  Nature  wrought  up  to  an 
higher  pitch.  1760  D.  Wkbb  Inq.  Beauties  Fainting  158 
The  expression  ni  this  statue  [Laocoon],  is  worked  up  to 
such  a  just  extremity, ..that,  as  the  least  addition  would  be 
extravagance,  so  every  diminution  would  be  a  defect.  i86x 
Hughes  Tan  Drown  at  Oxf.  i,  Tlic  kitchen  and  buttery 
were  worked  up  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  1875  E.  White 
Life  in  Christ  iii.  xviii.  (1878)  237  A  man  can  work  himself 
up  into  an  immortal  condition  of  '  equality  with  the  angels' 
.  .no  more  than  an  ox  or  an  ass  can  work  himself  up  into 
humanity. 

h.  To  make  up,  form,  construct,  compose,  pro- 
duce (something  material  or  immaterial) :  with 
special  reference  to  the  process,  or  to  the  labour, 
exertion,  or  care  expended  upon  it.    Cf.  3-6,  10. 

1710  Addison  Tatler  No,  153  f  i  An  eminent  artist,  who 
wrought  up  his  pictures  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  1713 
—  Catn  I.  IV,  The  Sun . .  Works  up  more  fire  and  colour  in 
their  cheeks.  i8zo  Q.  Mus.  Mag.  II.  60  Fugues  wrought  up 
with  infinite  art,  and  little  etfect.  1885  Manch.  Weekly 
Times  7  Mar.  5/5,  I  have  perhaps  worked  up  ti;is  picture 
a  little  too  ela!)orately.  1897  Hentv  On  the  Irravoaady  120 
My  uncle  is  working  up  a  very  good  business.  1911  'G.  A. 
Birmingham  '  Lighter  Side  Ir.  Life  \.  9  He  stood . .  in  front 
of  the  looking-glass  working  up  appropriate  gestures. 

i.  Naut.  To  set  to  or  keep  at  needless  and  dis- 
agreeable hard  work  as  a  punishment.     Cf.  19. 

1840  R.  H.  Dana  [see  Haze  z'.'  2].  1841  —  Seaman's 
Man.  Diet.,  Work  up..,  a  phrase  for  keeping  a  crew  con- 
stantly at  work  upon  needless  matters,  and  in  all  weathers, 
and  beyond  their  usual  hours,  for  punishment.  1897  V,  T, 
\lviA.Y.ti  Cruise  of  ^  Cachalot'  208  The  hands  no  longer  felt 
that  they  were  continually  being  'worked  up'  or  'hazed' 
for  the  sole,  diabolical  satisfaction  of  keeping  them  'at  it  *. 

j.  To  *  get  Up  *  (a  subject)  by  mental  labour ;  to 
study  carefully  and  in  detail ;  to  master  by  research, 
Cf.  I3k. 

Mod.  I'm  working  up  mathematics  for  my  examination. 
He's  working  up  the  history  of  the  period  for  his  new  book. 
***k.  trans.  To  bring  by  effort,  or  by  some 
influence,  into  a  particular  state  of  mind  or  feeling, 
esp.  one  of  strong  emotion ;  to  stir  up,  arouse, 
excite,  incite  (the  mind,  imagination,  etc.,  or  the 
person)  to  or  into  a  state  or  action  ;  to  induce  or 
persuade  by  effort  to  do  something  ;  without  const., 
to  put  into  a  state  of  excitement,  excite,  agitate. 
Also  reft.     Cf.  14  a,  b. 

1688-9  Stillingfl.  Serin,,  1  Pet.  iv.  18  (1698)  III.  120  It 
is  no  very  hard  Matter  to  work  up  a  heated  and  devout 
Imagination  to  the  Fancy  of  Raptures  and  Ecstasies.  1698 
Collier  Immor.  Stage  25  To  work  up  their  Lewdness  with 
Verse  and  Musick.  1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  172  ra  We 
cannot  but  tremble  to  consider,  what  we  are  capable  of 
being  wrought  up  to.  1752  YouNG  Brothers  iv.  i,  When 
I  have  work'd  him  up  to  violence.  1831  } kn^^  Philip  Aug. 
xxx,  His  whole  powers  and  energies  had  been  wrought  up  to 
hear  it  firmly  and  calmly.  184a  Lover  Handy  Andy  x, 
Tellhim  magnificent  lies— astonish  him  with  grand  materials 
for  a  note-book  and  work  him  up  to  publish.  1874  Kubnand 
My  Time  xxxi.  306  My  father  had  tried  to  work  himself  up 
into  a  passion.  1906  Beatrice  Harraden  Scholar's  Dau. 
xiii,  Every  time  I  speak  of  it,  I  get  fearfully  worked  up. 

1,  To  put  into  commotion,  stir  up,  agitate 
(physically),    rare. 

1705  Addison  Haly  54  This  Lake  [Garda]  perfectly  re- 
sembles a  Sea,  when  it  is  work'd  up  by  Storms. 

m,  intr.  To  be  gradually  stirred  up  or  excited ; 
to  proceed  or  advance  to  a  state  of  agitation  or 
commotion,     Cf.  34,  and  c  above. 

1681  Dryden  Ahs.  ^  Achit.  141  So,  several  Factions  from 
this  first  Ferment,  Work  up  to  Foam.  1709  Steei.r  Tatler 
No.  36  f  3  You  know  a  premeditated  Quarrel  usually  begins 
and  works  up  with  the  words,  Some  people. 

Workability  (wwkabi-liti).  [f.  next  +  -ITY.] 
The  condition  of  being  workable;  capability  of 
being  worked. 

1874  Daily  News  17  July  5/5  The  workability,  to  coin  a 
word,  of  the  Militia.  1876  in  F.  S.  Williams  Midi.  Railw, 
300  We  must  have  the  engineer  before  us  to  prove  the  work- 
ability of  the  line.  1891  Solicitor's  Jrnl.  5  Nov.  4  a  We.. 
hope  that  the  new  rules  will  be  drafted  witli  a  full  regard  to 
practical  workability  in  detail. 
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Workable  (w»-jkab'l),  a.  [f.WoBK  v.  +  -able.] 

1.  Ofsabstaiices  or  materials:  That  can  be  worked, 
fashioned,  or  mnnipulated  for  use  ;  said  also  of  the 
state  in  which  tiiey  are  capable  of  being  worked. 

154$  AscHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  139  As  the  potter  most  con- 
nyngly  doth  cast  his  pottes  whan  his  claye  is  softe  and 
workable.  16*9  Jackson  Creed  vi.  11.  ix.  §  i  Workable  or 
fashionable  unto  any  set  forme.  J709  T.  Robinson  Kat. 
Hist.  IVestfitld.  ix.  55  It  is  but  eignt  or  nine  Inches  thick, 
but  the  Roof  and  Covers  being  strong,  it  is  a  workable  Coal. 
1853  Pkarmac.  yrnl.  XIII.  118  Coal  and  fireclay,  of  work- 
able value.  1879  Casseifs  Teckn.  Ednc.  v.  299  Many  heavy 
clays.. might  be  made  friable,  and  easily  workable  by  a 
liberal  application  of  lime.  1887  P.  McNeill  Blawearie  qq 
The  '  ochre  hole ' . .  had  been  found  too  wet  to  be  workable. 

2.  That  can  be  worked,  managed,  or  conducted, 
as  a  contrivance,  establishment,  institution,  etc. 

1756  \viNa^alChronA\T^  1.  267,  I  stood  off..,  to  put 
the  ship  in  a  workable  state.  1862  Smiles  Ettgineers  III. 
367  Often  making  a  circuit  to  secure  good,  workable  gra- 
dients. 1859  W.  Chadwick  Life  De  Foe  v.  272  Each  of 
those  bands  was  well  furnished  with  a  good  workable 
hed;iing-bill.  1881  Daily  Tel.  29  Nov.  5  l"he  only  workable 
boat  of  the  Lord  Hood  was  manned.  1881  Miss  Braddon 
Asphodel  xii.  There's  not  one  of 'em  knows  how  to  plan  a 
good  workable  hot-house.  1901  Daily  Ntnvs  28  Feo.  p/i 
To  realise  how  much  had  been  done  to  make  the  hospital 
a  really  workable  place. 

b.  of  a  plan,  system,  scheme,  or  the  like. 

1865  Mill  Refif.  Govt,  (ed,  3)  63/1  Assuming  the  plan  to  be 
workable.  1878  Bayne  Purit.  Rev.  xi.  445  A  permanently 
workable,  broadly  comprehensive  ecclesiastical  scheme. 

3.  Capable  of  working,    rare^ 

1851  Mavhkw  Z.<7«^.  Labour  II.  358  Very  nearly  seven 
millions  of  wives  and  children  of  a  workable  age  still  un- 
occupied. 

Hence  Workableness,  workability. 

1703  Smeaton  Edystofie  L.  Contents  p.  viii,  Tried  the 
workableness  of  the  Rock.  1874  Morley  Compromise  i.  2 
The  immediate  and  universal  workableness  of  a  policy. 

Workaday,  work-a-day  (wz^ukadtfi),  sh,  and 

a,  Forms:  a,  3  {Orm.)  werriceda53,  werkedei, 
4-5  werkeday(e.  ;3.  6-  workyday,  7-  worky- 
-day  (6-7  workie-,  7  worki-,  workey-).  7,  9 
workaday,  work-a-day.  [MK.  werkeday  (3  syl- 
lables), of  uncertain  origin :  possibly  f.  gen,  pi.  (OE. 
weorca)  of  Work  sb.  +  Day  sb.^^  but  perh.  more 
probably  f.  directly  on  these  with  assimilation  to 
the  trisyllabic  sunnedei  Sonday,  messedei  Mass- 
DAT.  The  type  workyday  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  Holiday,  and  workaday  presumably  to  that  of 
Nowaday(8.] 

A.  sb.  A  day  on  which  work  is  ordinarily  done 
(distinguished  from  holiday) ;  a  work-day,  working- 
day.    Obs.  or  dial. 

a.  c  laoo  Or  M  t  N  1 1 3 1 5  Forr  ^ure  wuke  gifeJ>J»  ju w  A«  sexe 
werrkeda^^ess.  a  1U5  Ancr.  R,  18  ValTeS  to  ber  eorde  ^if 
hit  is  werke  del,  mit  te  Gloria  Patri.  1387-d  T.  Usk  Test. 
Lovt  I.  v,  (Skeat)  i.  104  After  the  seven  werkedays  of 
travayle.  c  141a  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  4971  In  |>e 
longe  ^ere  be  werke  daye[s]  I-nowe.  1416  Audelay  Poems 
80  On  the  werkeday  ^f  that  thou  be  AbKiut  thi  labor  treuly. 
a  1450  Mvsc  Par,  Pr.  (1902)  893  For,  a-pon  t>c  werkeday, 
Men  be  so  bysy  in  vcbe  way. 

5.  1550  in  Sirypc  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  II.  i.  xxvii.  218  That 
divers  preachers  within  your  dtoces9..do  preach  as  well  the 
worky  days  as  the  holy  days.  1566  Dranp  Horace,  Sat.  11. 
F  5,  On  workyday  I  neuer  coulde  be  taken  With  better 
mealc-.then  roots  or  chimnye  bacon.  1598-9  B.  Jon'son 
Case  is  Altered  iv.  iti,  Fellow  Onion  for  tby  sake  I  finish 
this  workiday.  1603  in  Willis  &  C\a.x\L  Cambridge  {\ZZ6) 
IX.  700  Sondaies  Holydaies,  and  workie  days.  1653  Flkck- 
NOE  Misc.  137  He  is  one  that  makes  alwayes  Holy  day  for 
Others,  and  worky-day  for  himself  by  taking  upon  him  all 
the  busincsse.  lyag  Bournk  Antig.  ynlg.  xii.  116  We  find 
a  great  Deference  paid  to  Saturday  Aftem'K>n,  above  the 
other  worky  Days  of  the  Week.  1789  H.  Walpolk  Let.  to 
^''j.//^.i''/t?r^  20  July,  What  the  common  people  call  a  worky- 
day. i860  W.White  Wrekin  xvii.  170  If  our  teacher  ain't 
ashamed  to  stop  and  shake  hands  with  us,  o*  worky-days. 

>.  1840  Dickens  Old  Cur.  Shop  xHx,  In  the  very  clothes 
that  he  Wkjre  on  work-a-days.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Jan. 
238/3  Life  was  an  unbroken  work  a-day. 

B.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.  (cf.  Working  day). 
Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  a  work-day  or  its 
occupations  ;  characterized  by  a  regular  succession 
or  round  of  tasks  and  employments ;  of  ordinary 
humdrum  everyday  life :  freq.  in  phr.  this  workaday 
world. 

p.  1554  Bury  iVills  (Camden)  146  My  worky  day  cassocke. 
1606  Shaks.  Ant.  if  CI.  I.  ii.  55  Prythee  tel  her  but  a  worky 
day  Fortune.  167J  Drvoen  Assignation  in.  i,  With  such 
a  Workiday-rough-hewn  face  too!  1751  Miss  Talbot  Let. 
to  Mrs.  Carter  37  .Sept.,  Oh  this  nasty  worky-day  world  1 
1877  ^-  J*'^'t  Scripture  Prov.  xlix.  545  In  the  common  law 
of  iacts  in  this  worky-day  world. 

y.  180a  Mrs.  Radclifpe  Gaston  de  Blondevilte  Posth. 
Wks.  1S26  I.  6  The  plain  reattiy  of  this  work-a-day  world. 
1838  Dickens  Nich.  Nick,  xviii,  The  less  of  real,  hard, 
siruRgling  work-a-day  life  there  is  in  that  romance,  the 
Iwitter.  1857  MustikAVK  Pilgr.  Dauphini  I.  i.  8  Their 
woik-a-day  dress  is  a  coarse  orown  or  blue  serge  .surtout. 
1859  Jephson  Brittany  xvii.  384  We  cannot  long  indulge  in 
day-dreams  in  this  workaday  world.  1874  P.  Russkll /.^aT^fi 
Journalist" s  Note-hk.  53  Goswell-roacf  is.. one  of  the  most 
work-a-day  of  London  thoroughfares.  1898  *  H.  S.  Mekhi- 
MAN  *  Roden's  Comer  xii.  128  He  did  not  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  lighter  side  of  life,  but  took  it  seriously  as  a  work- 
a-day  matter. 

Work-brittle.fl.  dial.  Also -brattle, -braekle, 
etc.  (see  En^.  Dial.  Diet,  s.v,  Work-bracco).    [f. 
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Work  sb.  or  v, ;  the  second  element  appwars  to  be 
Bkittle  a.y  but  the  sense-development  is  obscure.] 
Eager  to  work,  industrious. 

1647  Trapp  Marrow  Gd.  Authors  in  Comm.  Ep.  627  What 
need  she  \_sc.  Anne  Bulleti]  be  so  work-brittle,  being  a  Queen? 
16^1  RAviV.C.  H''ordSf  li'orc/£-iracco,i.c.woTk-hntile,very 
diligent;  earnest  or  intent  upon  one's  work.  <xi8oo  Pecge 
Suppl.  Grose,  H''arc/e-lfrattie,{ond of  vfork.  Lane.  x88i  Ox- 
fordsh.  Gloss.  SuppL  (E.D.S.),  lVork'6ritile,K3.%^r  to  work. 

Work-day  (.w^ukd^i),  sb.  and  a.  [OE.  weorc- 
d^l  (=  Du.  werkdag,  OHG.,  MHG.  werctac^  G. 
werktag^  ON.  verkdagr)  does  not  seem  to  have  sur- 
vived ;  ME.  werkday  is  prob.  a  new  formation  on 
Wore  j^. -i- Day  j<^.1,  or  ad.  ON. ;  cf.WoBKADAT.] 

A.  sb.  A  day  on  "which  work  is  ordinarily  per- 
formed ;  a  week-day. 

c  1430  Freemasonry  iiZ^-j)  270  That  the  mason  worche  apon 
the  werk  day.  c  1440  Promp,  Pari:  522/2  Werkday,_/"^?v(i. 
1488  Somerset  Med.  Wills  {\(^\)  279, 1  wold  my  prest  sliuld 
sing  in  them  the  werke  daies  during  the  12  monethis,  1535 
CovEitDALE  Ezek.  xlvi.  I  Y«  dore  of  the  ynnermer  courte.. 
shall  be  shut  the  yj.  worke  dayes.  iS4&-<}  Bk.  Com.  Prayer^ 
Communion  rubric.  When  the  holy  Communion  is  celebrate, 
on  the  worked.-iy.  1563  Homilies  11.  <i/ Placed  Time  of 
Prayer  :.  139  They  vse  all  dayes  a  lyke,  workedayes  and 
holydayes  are  all  one.  ^1639  Hinde  y.  Bi^ienxW\\.  (1641) 
153  Neither  holy-day, nor  woik-day.  1706  Mrs.  Centlivri; 
Platonic  Lady  i.  ii.  Wks.  1760  II.  194  She  ..  paid  tlie 
Labourers  their  Wages  on  Work-days,  and  took  a  Jigg  with 
them  on  Holy-days.  1824  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  i. 
Hannah,  aa  We  (the  privileged)  see  on  a  work-day  the 
names  which  the  sabbath  announces  to  the  generality. 

^  Used  for  Davwork  2. 

1670  Blount  Zow  Diet.  (1691),  When  they  performed  their 
Boons  or  Work-days  to  their  Lord. 

B.  attrib,  passing  into  adj.  Belonging  to  or 
characteristic  of  a  work-day;  performed,  worn, 
etc.  on  a  work-day;  ?\%Qfig,   «  Workaday  B, 

cxtfioEly  Episc.  Rec,{\%<)\)  211,  I  give  to  Edmund  Garred 
my  worke  day  gown.  1540  Test,  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  103  My 
warkday  gowne,  1563  in  Strype  Ann,  Re/.  (1709)  I,  xxxv. 
3^7  My  Visitation  Sermons  and  Workday  Sermons.  1623 
Knaresh.  H^iUs  {Surte^'f')  II.  77  My  woorkday  gowne.. thre 
wor-rkday  aprens,  one  woorkday  band,  1808  Scott  Martn. 
VI.  iii,  Ne'er,  in  work-day  world,  was  seen  A  form  so  witching 
fair.  1831  James  Philip  A  ug.  xl,  [It]  relieves  the  mind  from 
petty  calculation  and  workday  cares.  1849  Mrs.  Carlvle 
Lett,  II.  7a,  I  saw  him.. after  unloading  the  waggon,  in 
his  workday  clothes.  1859  Kingslf.v  Misc.  I.  16  Unfit  for 
this  workday  world.  1889  CoRBETTiT/<w^  xiv.  195  This  dull 
work -day  soldier. 

Worked  (wwkt),  ppl,  a.     [f.  Work  v.  -h  -ed  ^] 

1.  Used  for  farm-work. 

1707  Mortimer  Husb.  170  An  old  worked  Ox  fatting  as 
weU,  and  being  as  good  Meat  as  a  young  one. 

2.  Executed  or  ornamented  with  needlework, 
engraving,  or  the  like. 

1740  Mrs.  E.  Montagu  Corr,  (1906)  I.  47,  I  desire  you  to 
send  me  up  my  worked  facing  and  robing,  1746-7  Mrs. 
l)Ei.ASY  A utobiogr.  (1861)  11.447  li  "ly  Irish  green  damask 
and  my  worked  head.  i8i6ScoTT(?/<^A/f^Axl,Theworked- 
worsted  chairs.  1857  Dickkns  Dorrit  ll.  xxx,  She  turned 
the  watch  upon  the  table,  and  .  .looked  at  the  worked  letters 
within.  1884  E.  Yati-s  Recoil.  I.  181  Elaljorately  dressed, 
with  a  worked  shirt-front  and  huge  white  waistcoat. 

3.  Shaped,  fashioned,  or  dressed  for  use  or  orna- 
ment. 

X864  J.  Hunt  tr.  VogCs  Led.  Man  x.  288  He  reports  that 
he  has  found,  .worked  flints  at  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  in  a 
stratified  soil.  1893  A  tchaeologia  LI  V.  1 10  Many  fragments 
of  worked  bone  and  horn  were  discovered. 

4.  In  various  senses :  Contrived,  managed,  con- 
ducted, etc.  ;  Hort.  grafted. 

1848  W.  Paul  Rose  Gard.  106  When  potting  worked 
plants,  we  should  have  an  eye  to  suckers  from  the  wild 
stock._  x88a  F.  E.  YixjiMe.  {title)  Worked  Examination  Ques- 
tions in  Plane  Geometrical  Drawing.  1886  Col.  Mauricf. 
Leit.  fr.  Donegal  4  A  cleverly. worked  intrigue.  X904 
Westm.  Gaz.  i  June  12/1  '  Leased  '  or  '  worked  '  lines. 

5.  With  advs.,  as  worked-off^  -out,  -up  (see  the 
corresponding  senses  of  tiie  verb). 

J770  LucKo.MBE  Hist.  Printing  360  He  grasps  off  the 
Worked  off  Heap  so  much  at  once,  .as  he  can  well  govern. 
1883  Rep.  Ho.  Repr.  Prec.  Met.  U.S.  641  The  worked-out 
space  becomes  more  or  less  filled  with  bowlders.  1893 
Helps  to  Study  0/  Bible  269  Some  old  worked-out  mines. 
1903  Daily  Chron.  29  Oct.  3/3  The  worked-up  feelings  of 
a  personal  witness  of  tliese  scenes.  1908  Stage  Year  Bk. 
21  An  ing'^niously  conceived  and  vigorously  worked-out 
spectacle  play. 

Worker  (w^jksj).  Forms:  see  Work  z*.  [f. 
WouK  V.  +  -EH  1.  Cf.  Du.  werkcr,  MHG.  wercker 
(G,  werker^^ 

1.  One  who  makes,  creates,  produces,  or  contrives. 
t  a.  Applied  to  God  as  maker  or  creator ;  some- 
times absol.  the  Creator,  (one's)  Maker.    Ohs. 

13. .  E,  E.  Aliit.  P.  B.  1501  pe  worcher  of  bis  worlde.  138a 
WvcLiP  Job  xxxvi.  3  My  werkere  I  shal  proue  ri^twis. 
1500-ao  Dunbar  Poems  xlvi.  53  He,  of  natur  that  wirker 
wes  and  king.  /bid.  60  He,  the  wirker,  that  put  in  hir  sic 
grace.  1557  A^.  T.  (Genev.)  Ep.  *ij,  God  the  Creatour,  moste 
perfect  and  excellent  worker  of  all  thinges.  1594  Hooker 
Eccl.  Pol,  I.  ii.  5  2  Only  the  workes  and  operations  of  God 
haue  him  both  or  their  worker,  and  for  the  lawe  whereby 
th(^y  are  wrought,  a  i6os  W,  Perkins  Cases  Consc.  (1619) 
4  He  is  the  auttior  and  worker  thereof  [i.e.  of  goodness]. 

b.  An  author,  producer,  contriver,  or  doer ; 
f  also  with  epithet,  as  evil  worker '=e\\\  doer.  arch. 

c  1374  Chaucur  Compl.  Mars  261  And  therfore  in  the 
worcher  was  the  vice,  ^1380  Wvclik  Sel.  Wks.  II.  a66  pus 
men  mai  have  prophecie.and  at  ^es  hahitis  in  b^r  soule.and 
be  schrewid  wirchirs.     i38»  —  Luke  xiii.  27  Allc  worcheris 
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of  wickidnesse.  1387-8  T.  UsK  Test,  Love  iii.  iL  (Skeat)  1. 
63  Al  your  werkes  be  cleped  seconde,  and  inoveji  in  vertue 
of  the  firste  wercher  c  1400  tr.  Seer.  Seer.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  88 
pe  werkere  of  meruaylles  ys  oon  god.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr. 
IV.  ii.  427  God  is  the  cheef  and  principal  and  veti  worcher  of 
the  principal  effect,  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  iii.  344  Causer  of 
wer,  wyrkar  of  wykitnes.  1513  Douglas  .r^w^/j  xu.iii.  103, 
1  sail  the  warrand,  and  the  wirkar  [on^.  auctor]  be  To  mak 
the  baldly  vndertak.  1526  Tindale  Phil.  iii.  3  Beware  of 
dogges,  beware  of  evyil  workers.  1549  Coverdale,  etc. 
Erasm.  Par.  Rom,  ill.  5-8  They  can  not  laye  to  goddes 
charge  the  synnes,  wherof  themself  be  wylful  workers.  1598 
R.  Bernard  tr.  Terence^  Andria  11.  vi,  If  any  thing  happen 
otherwise  then  well,  euen  that  same  varlet  is  the  worker  of 
It.  1623  Bingham  Xenophon  107  The  workers  of  the  common 
safetie.  _  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  28A  They  believe  that 
the  devil  is  the  doer  or  worker  of  every  thing  that  gives 
offence.  1843  Tail's  Mag.  X.  606  The  worker  of  all  this 
evil.  1867  ftloRKis  Jason  xvii.  441  She  grew  to  be  the 
sorceress,  Worker  of  fearful  things. 

c.  transf.  of  things. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  ii.  11  Dred  is  wirkere  of  vertus. 
1604  J  AS.  I  Counterbl.  to  Tobacco  (Arb.)  106  The  Tobacco 
.  .was  the  worker  of  that  miracle.  1612  Beaum.  &  FL.C<?.r- 
comb  IV.  i,  You  can  say  well :  if  you  be  mine,  wench,  you 
must  doe  well  too,  for  words  are  but  slow  workers.  184a 
Dickens  Anter.  Notes  iii,  What  a  worker  of  hypocrisy  this 
sight . .  would  appear  to  be  I 

*fd.  ?  A  commercial  agent.    Obs. 

1560  Gresham  In  Burgon  Life  (1839)  I.  323  The  cheiffe 
sercher  (whome  ys  all  my  worcker,  and  conveyer  of  all  my 
velvets). 

2.  One  who  works  or  does  work  of  any  kind 
(sometimes  with  adj.  denoting  the  quality  of  the 
work);  esp.  one  who  works  in  a  certain  medium, 
at  a  specified  trade  or  object  of  manufacture,  or  in 
a  certain  position  or  status  (often  denoted  by  pre- 
fixed sb.,  etc,  VC&  boiler-worker,  cloth-worker^  iron- 
worker ^  metal-worker;  co-worker^  fellow-worker ; 
brain-worker,  hand-worker) ;  in  early  use  also,  fa 
maker  or  manufacturer  {ofo.  specified  thing). 

138a  WvcLiF  Ecclus.  xxxMix.  13,  14  With  the  werkere,  of 
aile  werk  [Vulg.  cutn  operario  agrario,  de  om/ti  opere], 
1388 — Actsxix.  24  A  man,  Demetrie  bi  name,  a  worcher  in 
siluer.  ^1400/'/^.  ^tm*/?  (Caxton  1483)  v.  vi.  98  Now  haue 
we  none  instrumentes,  ne  here  ben  no  werkers  for  to  make 
them  newe.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb,  vi.  63  Oon  of  thi 
workers  falle  [the  tree]  That  kunyngest  is  of  his  felons  alle. 
1474  Caxton  Chfsse  in.  v.  (1SS3)  119  The  two  laste  that  ben 
practisieiis  and  werkers  ben  callyd  phisicyens  and  cyrur- 
gyens.  1487  Rolls  o/Parlt.  VI.  404/3  Th'  Offices  of  Maister 
and  Werker  of  oure  Money.  i53o1'indale  Exod.xxxv.  35 
Bioderers  and  workers  with  nedle.  1566  ActSEliz.  c.  11  §4 
Every  Hatmaker  that  is  nowe  a  maker  or  worker  of  Hates. 
i6ji  Cotgr.,  Ouvrier^  a  workcman  ;  an  Artificer,  or  handi- 
craftsman, .&  generally,  any  woiker.  x66o  F.  Buookk  tr. 
Le  Blanc's  Trav.  357  Lazy  people,  and  no  good  workers. 
1663  Cowley  Ode  upon  Dr.  Harvey  iii,  He  so  exactly  does 
the  work  survey,  As  if  he  hir'd  theworkcis  bytheday.  1760 
Court  4"  City  Reg.  224  His  Majesty's  Mint.  ..Master  and 
Worker.  Hon.  ^ym.  Chetwynd,  Esq.  1765  Museum  Rust. 
IV.  76  Mr.  Naish,  tin-plaie-worker.  1767  P/iil,  Trans. 
LVIII.  41  Another  worker  in  ivory  cut  through  that  tusk 
which  Lord  Shelbume  gave  me.  1838  Dickens  Nich.  Nick. 
X,  I  spoke  of  you  as  an  out-of-door  worker.  1877  Oxf.  Sf 
Camb.  Undergrati,  Jrnl,  25  Jan.  173/2  Cowles  not  only  has 
the  knack  cf  getting  work  out  of  his  men,  but  is  a  very  hard 
worker  himself,  though  not  a  pretty  oar.  i88a  Besant  All 
Sorts  xxxv.  (1898)  242  There  are  a  great  many  workers — 
ladies,  priests,  clergymen — among  them,  trying  to  remove 
some  of  the  suffering.  1887  RusKIN  Praeterita  II.  207  The 
full  happiness  of  that  time  to  me  caimot  be  explained  except 
to  consistently  hard  workers. 

b.  In  emphalic  use,  esp.  as  opposed  to  idler^  or 
the  like. 

1628  C.  Levett  Voy.N.  Eng.  viii.  in  Collect.  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Ser.  III.  VIII.  190  Except  for  every  three  loiterers,  he 
have  one  worker.  1852  Mks.  S  towe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxviii, 
A  dreamy,  neutral  spectator,  .when  he  should  have  been  a 
worker.  1866  Kuskin  Crown  Wild  Olive  i.  8  The  distinc- 
tion between  workers  and  idlers,  as  between  knaves  and 
honest  men.  1871  —  Fors  Clav.  ix.  4  note.  Here  and  there 
we  have  a  real  worker  among  soldiers,  or  no  soldiering  would 
long  be  possible.  1889  G.  B.  Shaw  In  Fabian  Ess.  6  Rent 
,  .paid,  .by  a  worker  to  a  drone. 

C.  One  wlio  is  employed  for  a  wage,  esp.  in 
manual  or  industrial  work ;  now  often  in  the 
language  of  social  economics,  a  *  producer  of 
wealth  ,  as  opposed  to  capitalist. 

1848  KiNGSLEV  in  Benham  Casseifs  Bk.  Quot,  (1907)  185 
Workers  of  England,  be  wise,  and  then  you  must  be  free. 
1857  Housek.  Words  27  June  603/1  The  first  great  body 
of  workers,  namely  the  clerks  \i.e.  railway  clerks].  i86z 
Smiles  Engineers  III.  14  'X'hey  belonged  to  the  ancient  and 
honourable  family  of  Workers — that  extensive  family  wbicli 
constitutes  the  backbone  of  our  country's  greatness,  the  - 
common  working  people  of  England.  1867  Levi  Wages 
Working  Classes  6  Some  have  limited  the  meaning  to  such 
as  are  in  receipt  of  weekly  wages,  and  some  would  limit  the 
term  'workers  '  to  such  as  are  employed  in  the  production 
of  wealth..  It  might  seem  also  a  condition  of  such  appella- 
tion that  the  person  should  stand  in  the  capacity  of  servant 
or  worker  for  others. . .  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember 
that  in  many  occupations  the  workers  are  paid  by  the  month 
or  quarter.  1885  E.  B.  Bax  Relig.  Socialism  (1886)  125  This, 
then,  is  the  empire  which  the  blood  and  sinew  of  you,  workers, 
are  squandered  to  maintain  and  extend.  x8^i  Morris  Poems 
by  Way  112  For  that  which  the  worker  winneth  shall  then 
be  his  indeed,  Nor  shall  half  be  reaped  for  nothing  by  him 
that  sowed  no  seed.  1903  {title)  The  Workers'  Educational 
Association. 

d.  Of  animals  :  +  («)  A  draught  animal.    Obs. 
1617   Toke  (Kent)    Estate  Ace.  (MS.)   foi.  9  One   payer 

workers  at  ^15. 

{p)  A  horse,  dog,  etc.  that  works  (well). 
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ifl44  [J.  W.  Carleton]  Hyde  Marston  1. 74  It's  not  fair  to 
keep  rbe  double  thon^  alwaj-s  going  with  a  free  worker. 
1974  KcntulCiu&Sttui  Bk.  161  Bell  and  Lilly.. the  latter 
being  a  small,  mean*looking  white  bitchj  but  a  very  good 
worker.  x^/BAAmitHal  Managtm.  383  Geldings . .  were  proved 
to  be  very  good  workers  in  Soinaliland. 

(r)  The  neuter  or  undeveloped  female  of  certain 
social  hymenopterons  and  other  insects,  as  ants 
and  bees,  which  supplies  food  and  performs  other 
services  for  the  community. 

X747  W.  Gould  Eh^L  Ants  73  As  soon  as  the  Queen  has 
deposited  a  Parcel  of  Eggs,  the  Workers  take  them  under 
their  Protection.  1816  Kirby  &  Sp.  A'K.Vw£7/,xvii.  (1817)  II. 
3a  ITie  workers  or  larva,  answering  to  the  hymenoptcrous 
neuters,  are  the  most  numerous  and  at  the  same  time  most 
active  part  of  the  community.  \Z^  Poultry  Chron,ll\.2$i 
FortWe  workers  lay  none  but  male  eggs. 

e.  LK  S.  Politics.  One  of  a  class  of  political 
agents  or  partizans  subordinate  to  a  *  boss  . 

1888  Bryce  Amer.  Comttrw.  IL  Ixiii.  451  The  large  and 
active  class  called,  technically, '  workers  *>  or  more  affection- 
ately, 'the  Boys,' 

3.  Applied  to  apparatus  or  pieces  of  machinery, 
ta.  A  vesse\  in  which  wine  has  'worked*.  Obs.    b.  One  of 

the  small  card-covered  cylinders  or  '  urcltins  '  in  a  carding- 
machine.  c.  A  leather-worker's  two-handled  knife  (Knight 
Diet.  MecK^  Suj>pL  1884).  d.  In  pillow  lace-making,//,  the 
bobbins  that  are  worked  acrossa  pattern,  e.  =\Vasherj/'.' 
J  b.  £  With  prefixed  sb,,  applied  to  an  apparatus  for  '  work- 
ing   the  material  denoted  by  the  sb.,  as  hutttrr'ivorker, 

1594  Plat  Jeweli-ho.  in.  70  Let  your  vessel  bee  such  as 
hath  alreadie  conteined  some  muste  or  other  liquor  that 
hath  wrought  therin,  (for  he  that  knoweth  not  the  vse  of  a 
worker  is  but  a  slender  artist).  1835  Ure  Philos.  Manuf, 
X67  Each  pair  of  cylinders  consists  of  a  worker  and  a  cleaner 
somewhat  less  in  size  than  its  fellow,  and  turning  in  the 
reverse  direction  of  the  drum.  1853 —  Diet.  Arts  I.  766 
The  points  of  this  roller  (called  a  *  worker '}  are  inclined  in 
a  direction  opposed  to  the  movement  of  the  swift.  1853 
BeiW  Technol.  Wbch.^  Worker^  IF^ijA^r  in  paper  manufac- 
ture. 1878  Technol.  Diet.,  Worker^  Stripper  of  the  scrib- 
bling-machine.  1885  J.  J.  Manley  Brit.  Almanac  Comf. 
18  The  butter-milk  and  water  are  carefully  pressed  out  in 
one  of  Bradford's  butter  workers. 

4.  With  adverbs,  as  worker-up  (see  Work  v.  39). 
1656  Second  Ed,  New  Almanack  10  He  be  no  very  good 

worker  up.  16^  Acts  Massachusetts  (1724)  116  Tanners, 
Curriers,  and  Dressers,  or  Workers  up  of  Leather.  184S 
Sinks  of  L.ond,  3  The  worker-up  of  novels. 

5.  cUtrib. ,  as  (sense  2  d  (r))  worker  ant^  bee^  ceil, 
grub  ;  worker  bobbin  =  3  d ;  worker  card  =  3  b, 

i8z6  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  xix.  (1817)  II.  138  The  instinct 
and  industry  of  the  worker-bees.  Ibid.  161  The  instinct  of 
the  queen  invariably  directs  her  to  deposit  worker  eggs  in 
worker  cells.  Ibid.  xxiv.  394  When  all  the  worker-brood 
was  removed  from  a  hive,  and  only  male  brood  left.  1855 
Poultry  Ckron.  Ill,  561  It  is  not  invariably  found  that 
the  bees  will  at  once  convert  a  worker  grub  into  a  queen. 
x88_i  Cowan  Bee-keeper's  Guide  Bk.  vii,  20  If  we  examine 
a  hive,  we  shall  find  that  worker -comb  is  iths  of  an  inch  . . 
thick.  i88>  Atkenzuni  i  July  18/3  As  in  bees  and  wasps, 
worker  ants  occasionally  produce  fertile  eggs.  1894  Vickf.r- 
HAN  Wo<yllen  Spinning  159  We  call  one  of  each  of  the  pairs 
of  top  rollers  a  *  worker  '  card,  in  distinction  from  the  adjoin- 
ing one,  which  is  a  stripper. 

Workfolk  (w»jkf(7uk).  Also  (now  rare)  -folks. 
[f.  Work  sb.  -j-  Folk  sb.  Cf.  Du.  werkvolk.']  = 
Workpeople,  esp.  farm  labourers. 

^"475  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  285  That  syche  wyrfolk  be 
payd  in'^ood  mone.  1566  Engl.  Ch.  Furniture  (Peacock 
1866)  114  One  sacringe  bell — wch  M*"  Edmond  Haselwood 
.  .vsed  in  his  house  (as  he  said)  to  call  worckfolke  to  dinner. 
157*  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  164  Wages  by  him 
payd  to  214  woorkfolkes  1578  Bk.  Chr.  I'rayers  88  b,  We 
beseech  thee  \0  thou  Lord  of  the  haruestl  send  workfolks 
into  thy  harufc;t.  1600  Surflet  Country  Fantt  11. 1.  327  At 
the  discietion  of  the  g.irdener,.  .according  as  his  number  of 
workefolkcs  is  more  or  lesse.  \6izS'/iampton  Assembly  Bks. 
(1924)  HI.  40  Theis  seargmakers..were.,desiered  to  pale 
good  English  money  to  their  worcke  folkes.  170a  Guide 
^or  Constables  30 Clothiers  must  pay  their.. workfolks  their 
wages  in  ready  money.  18x8  Crm>en  Gloss.,  I t^arki/blky 
labourers.  _  1849  Rock  Ck.  Fathers  II.  vii.  411  The  lowliest 
work-folk  in  the  town.  1883  T.  Hardy  in  Longman's  Mag. 
July  255  The  regular  farmer's  labourers — '  workfolk  '  as  they 
call  themselves.  1891  Daily  Ne^vs  26  Aug.  6/4  A  slight 
improvement  in  the  conditions  und*er  which  farm  workfolks 
live.  1903  Athenaeum  -20  Dec.  831/3  The  writer. . had .. 
smoked  with  the  workfolk  in  their  public- houses. 

Workfol  (w;p-ikful),  a.  [f.  WoBK  sb.  -f  -FUL. 
Ct  OE.  weorcfull  *  operosus '.] 

+  1.  Active,  operative.    Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  199  pe  uirtues  huerof  we  habbej*  y-spekc  aboue 
beTongcJ>  to  |w  uersts  liue  )>ei  is  ycleped  workuol.  155* 
HuLOET,  Warkcfull,  operosus.  1565  Harding  Con/ut.  11. 
xiii.  97  Seest  thou  then  how  workefull  is  the  word  of  Christ  ? 
158;^  Goi-DiNG  De  Mornay  v.  60  In  the  most  single  essence 
of  God,  there  is  a  workfull  power.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk 
^Selv.'l'o  Rdr.,  The  Philosophy  of  our  day  and  Land  being 
so  much  workful  as  the  world  knows  it  to  be. 

2.  Ful!  of  (hard)  work;   hard-working.- 

1854  Dickens  Hard  T.  i.  v.  You  saw  nothing  in  Coketown 
but  what  was  severely  workful,  1875  Holvoake  Hist. 
Coop.  I.  353  Being  very  watchful  and  wjrkful  as  a  secre- 
tary. 1891  Review  Rer.  15  Oct.  352/2  Seven  happy  work- 
ful months  spent  in  Paris. 

Hence  Wo'xkfalness,  +  activity ;  laborious 
activity, 

1573  Daus  tr.  Bullinger  on  A^oc.  17  In  the  meane  tyme 
his  workfulnesse  perceth  euen  into  y"  uery  Church.  1854 
Tai^s  Mag.  XXI.  459  He  might  have  seen,  in  any  Coke- 
town  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  an  allowance  of  what  is 
F^yful,  to  compensate  for  its  workfulness.  1903  J.  C. 
Shith  Robt.  Wallace  vi.  174  He  resigned.. a  position  of 
usefulness  and  workfulness. 


Workhouse  (w^ukhaus).  [OE.  weorchUs  :  f. 
Work  sb,  +  House  sb.'^  Cf,  MDu.  werchunsj  Du. 
•werkhuis,  MHG.  werckHs  (G.  werkhaus)^  ON. 
verkhtis  (in  comb.).] 

1.  A  house,  shop,  or  room  in  which  work  is  regu- 
larly performed  ;  aworkshoporfactory,  Obs.  or  Hist. 

ax  100  in  Wr.-Wulcker  Voc.  185/3  Officinn,  smi3l?e  uel 
weorchus.  Ibid.  186/27  Ergasterium  itel  oPeratorium, 
weorchus.  1350  in  Riley  Mem.  London  (1868J  262  In  the 
werkhous..i2,ooo  of  plaunche-nail .  .3000  of  dornail.  1387 
Tkevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  307  pe  werkhous  J>ere  hey  doofi 
here  werkes  1431-40  in  Glasscock  Rec.  St.  Michael's,  B^.'s 
Stortford  (1882)  6  Le  Werkhous  latomorum  juxta  cimi- 
terium.  1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  l^II  (iBg6)  324  The  Grounde 
wher  as  tlie  seid  Ship  was  made  &  the  Workehouse  Belong- 
yng  to  the  same.  157S  in  Plomer  Abstr.  IVills  Engl, 
Printers  (1903)  23  My  workehowse  of  printing.  1601  Hol- 
land Pliny  ni.  VI.  I.  61  The  worke  houses  and  furnaces  of 
potters.  1697  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3260/3  There  were  taken 
with  him  several  Pairs  of  Stockins  wet,  as  if  they  had  been 
taken  out  of  a  Dyers  Work-House.  175a  Hume  Ess.  ^ 
Treat.  {1777)  I.  445  His  workhouse,  of  20  cabinet-makers, 
is  said  to  be  a  very  considerable  manufactory.  x88i  S.  R. 
Macphail  Hist.  Pluscardyn  Introd.  7  The  court  by  which 
we  first  entered  is  occupied  wiih  stables  and  work-bouses. 

1548  UoALL^Vrt^w.  Par.  Luke  i.  34-35  The  holy  ghoste 
.  .in  thy  wombe,  (as  it  wer  in  an  heauenly  workehouse) shall 
accomplishe  the  workyng  of  this  holy  babe.  1581  Mul. 
CASTER  Positions  vi.  (1888)  48  The  liner,  .the  workhouse  of 
thicke  and  grosse  blood.  1645  Rutherford  Tryal  ^  Trt. 
Faith  125  Christ  being  the  very  worke-house,  and  shop  of 
the  Devil,  in  which  he  wrought.  1684'  tr,  Bonei's  Merc. 
Compit,  III.  112  The  Heart  is  the  Workhouse  of  life  and 
heat,  a  1761  W.  Law  Com/.  Weary  PUgr.  (1800)  81  The 
works  of  the  devil  are  alt  wrought  in  self,  it  is  bis  peculiar 
workhouse. 

2.  Spec.  orig.  A  house  established  for  the  pro- 
vision of  work  for  the  unemployed  poor  of  a  parish ; 
later,  an  institution,  administered  by  Guardians  of 
the  Poor,  in  which  paupers  are  lodged  and  the 
able-bodied  set  to  work.  The  official  name  is  now 
poor-law  institution. 

Earlier  (and  obs.)  names  were  \  house  ^w^ttA  (1552,  see 
House  sb}  2),  t Working-house  (1597-8,  etc.);  names  of 
later  introduction  are  ^ house  0/ industry  (1771-2  Irish  Act 

11  &  12  Geo.  III.  c.  30,  see  Industry  4  b),  Poor-house 
(1782);  for  union  workhouse,  abbreviated  to  union,  see 
Union  ji.'  10  b,  iz. 

i6sa  in  W.  Cotton  &  H.  WooUcombe  Glean.  Munic.  Rec. 
Exeter  (1877)  156  Ihe  said  house  to  bee  converted  for  a 
workhouse  for  the  poore  of  this  cittye  and  also  a  bouse  of 
correction  for  the  vagrant  and  disorderly  people  within  this 
cittye.  1653  Act  Comtnw.  c.  13  (1658)  259  If  he  hath  not 
wherewith  to  satisfie  such  Fine,  the  said  Judges  may  ad- 
judge him  to  the  Pillory  or  a  Work-house,  or  both.  i6yo-i 
Act  22  ^  23  Chas.  II,  c.  18  {.title)  An  Act  for  the  belter 
regulateing  of  Workhouses  for  setting  the  Poore  on  Worke. 
170a  Post  Man  10-13  Jan*  2/1  The  President  and  Gover- 
nours  for  the  Poor  of  the  City  of  London,  having  enlarged 
their  Work-house  without  Bishop^gate.     1731  Flying  Post 

12  Aug.  i/:i  His  Mother,  who  was  maintain'dny  his  Labour, 
being  come  upon  the  Parish,  is  sent  to  the  Work-house  at 
Wandsworth.  i78z  AcfszGeo.  ///,c.83  §  iSTheseveral  Poor 
Houses  or  Workhouses  to  be  built.. under  the  Authority  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  situate  witliin  the  Parish  or  Township  for 
which  they  shall  be  used.  1797  Mrs.  Berkeley  Poems 
G.  M.  Berkeley  Pref.  p.  cccx,  Most  well-regulated  Bride- 
wells are  Paradises  compared  to  the  Oxford  Work-liouse. 
1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  First  of  May,  He  believed  he'd  been 
born  in  the  vurkis,  but  he'd  never  kiiow'd  bis  father.  1856 
Emerson  Engl.  Traits,  Wealth  Wks.  (Bohn)  II,  71  Har- 
greaves  invented  the  spinning-jenny,  and  died  in  a  work- 
house. 192a  J.  J,  Clarke  Soc.  Administr.  83  The  work- 
house or  institution  is  the  representative  institution  of  the 
Union,  and  is  the  foundation  of  all  indoor  relief. 

allusively.  1690  C.  Nessk  O.  <V  N.  Test.  I.  58  Through 
Adams  fail  the  world  was  become  a  work-house,  an  hou»e 
of  correction  for  mans  sin. 

3.  A  prison  or  house  of  correction  for  petty 
offenders.    U.  S. 

1888  CasselTs  Encycl.  Diet. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  i*a.  in  sense  i,  as  work- 
house stable. 

1569  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  21S  In  the  warkhouse 
stable,  sadles,  haltars. 

b.  in  sense  3,  as  workhouse  brat,  cough,  fever^ 
inmate,  master ,  system  ;  workhouse-bred^  clearing 
atijs. ;  workhouse  sheeting,  strong  twilled  un- 
bleached cotton  material  used  for  sheeting,  curtains, 
etc. ;  workhouse  test,  the  test  of  good  faith  put 
to  an  applicant  for  poor  relief  by  -which  he  was 
obliged  to  consent,  as  a  condition  of  relief,  to  go 
to  the  workhouse  '\i  required, 

1810  Crabbe  Borough  xxii.  60  Workhouse-clearing  men, 
Who,  undisturb'd  by  feelings  just  or  kind,  Would  parish- 
boys  to  needy  tradesmen  bind.  1834  E.  Lytton  Bulwer 
in  Hansard's  Pari.  Debates  Ser.  in.  XXII.  891  In  those 
states  [of  AmericaJ  where  a  strict  workhouse  discipline  was 
kept  up.  1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  v,  Then  I'll  whop  yer 
when  I  get  in,.. my  work'us  brat!  Ibid,  xxxvii,  Admira- 
tion at  the  workhouse-master's  humility.  1846  Blackw. 
Mag.'Sov.  560/2  The  Utopian  expectations  of  many,  that 
a  strict  workhouse-test  would  destroy  pauperism.  1850 
Carlyle  Laiter'day  Pam/>h.  i.  49  This  brutish  Workhouse 
Scheme  of  ours.  1857  Borrow  Rom.  Rye  xlii,  He  would 
rob.. a  workhouse  child  of  its  breakfast,  as  the  saying  is. 
1859  H.  KiNGSLEY  G.  Hamlyn  xUi,  Base-born,  workhouse- 
bre^ !  1889  CoNAN  DoYLE  Sign  of  Four  ix,  You  would 
have  made  an  actor,  and  a  rare  one.  You  had  the  proper 
workhouse  cough.  2891  C.  Crkichton  Hist.  Epidem.  Brit. 
538  There  was  no  gaol-fever,  workhouse- fever,  or  domestic 
typhus  in  general.  1894  Oakeshott  Humanizing  pf  Poor 
Law  26  Nearly  one-third  of  the  workhouse  inmates  are 


sixty-five  years  old  or  over.    1925  J.  J.  Clarke  Lrcal  Govt. 
316  Workhouse  infirmaries. 

Hence  Wcrkhoased  a,,  lodged  in,,  or  habituated 
to,  a  workhouse. 

1837  New  Monthly  Mag.  LI.  115  Poor,  workhoused 
wretches!  189S  in  Begbie  Life  W.  Booth  (1020)  II.  204 
The  p.irishes  can  send  people  to  us  before  they  have  become 
workhoused. 

Workingf  (wp'jkig^z'^/.  sb.  [f.WoKK  V.  -f-  -ingI. 
Cf.  MDu.,  MLG.  werkinge,  OHG.  wer{d)chunga, 
MHG, we rkunge;  MHG.wurkttng;  {MH)G.wirk- 
ung."]  The  action  of  Work  v.  ;  the  result  of  this. 
I.  1.  Performance  ofwork  or  labour;  f  formerly 
also,  that  which  is  done,  work. 

a  1300  Cursor  AT.  11997  Qui  dos  hou  men  sli  plaint  to 
mak,  For  \n  wirckjng  on  vr  sabbat?  13..  Ibid.  5522  (Gott.) 
We  sal  find  wirking  for  ^air  sake;  Apon  J»air  ntckes  sal  hai 
here  Bollis  wid  stan  and  wid  mortere.  CX450  Godsto7v  Reg. 
605  Coterellis,  rentis,  workyngis,  helpis,  wardis,  relefis. 
1494  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treits.  Scot.  I.  245  For  vj  dayis  wyrken, 
vjs.  1550  Crowley  Eptgr.  186  To  se  where  the  treasure 
will  fiiide  them  workinge.  To  the  profit  of  the  Citye.  1579 
Rtcic  Invi'ct.  Vices  Biij,  Is  Carde  pjaiyng  woorkyng?  Is 
the  blasphemie  of  Goddes  moste  holie  name  a  woorkynge? 
16x6  Sir  E.  Mountagu  in  Bucclench  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  I.  249  He. .wondered  at  what  you  had  told  him  of 
my  mother's  working,  being  stone  blind,  1686  tr.  Chardins 
Trav.  Persia  357  There  has  been  no  working  in  the  Gold 
Mine  for  this  long  time.  X748  Anson*s  Voy.  11.  iii.  147  The 
working  upon  the  wreck,  and  the  securing  the  provisions. 
1833  P.  Egan's  Bk.  Sports ^^yjj\,  I  like  to  sec  the  working 
of  the  hounds  ;  to  see  them  in  difficulty ;  to  mark  the  thread- 
ing, the  stopping,  the  eagerness  to  find.  184a  Dickens 
Amer.  Notes  iv.  The  laws  of  the  State  forbid  their  working 
more  tlian  nine  months  in  the  year.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  14 
Apr.  2/3  Working  is  agreeable  to  my  nature  and  to  my  health. 

t2.  Performance,  execution, achievement  (of  some 
particular  work  or  action)  ;  procedure.    Obs. 

c  1375  .SV,  Leg.  Saints  xiii.  {.Marcus)  50  Of  ^e  virkine  Of 
ferly  wcrkis  l>at  he  wrocht.  138Z  Wvclif  /  Car.  xii.  lo  The 
worchinge  of  vertues.  1390  Gower  Conf.  I.  276  To  se  the 
worchinge  of  the  dede.  1422  Yongb  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  136  In 
Suche  shewynge  and  oppync  wyrchynge  of  good  werkes. 
a  14x5  tr,  Arderne^s  Treat.  Fistula,  etc  21  A  maner  of 
wirchyng  in  fistula  in  ano.  C1449  Pecock  Repr.  u.  xiii.  224 
Bi  her.-wirchingof  miraclis.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  74b,  In  declynynge  from  euyll,  and  in  dylygent  work- 
ynge  of  good.  1604  E.  GIrimstone]  D'Acosta  s  Hist.  Indies 
III.  viii.  143  For  the  working  whereof,  the  vapors  and  exhala- 
tions of  the  sea,  are  sufficient.  161 1  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Contm.  App.  I.  530  For  y"  workingof  their  other  endes.  1675 
A,  Browne  Appendix  Art  Paint.  10  Observe  that  you  be 
not  too  Curious  in  the  first  Working,  but  rather  make  choice 
of  a  good  Free  and  Bold  Following  of  Nature.  1693  Moxon 
Mech.  F.xere.  (1703)  261  In  which  Fig.  i.  is  shewn  the  usual 
way  of  had  Working. 

f  3.  Making,  manufacture,  production,  prepara- 
tion, construction  ;  also,  the  manner  oc  style  in  which 
something  is  made,  handiwork,  workmanship.  Obs. 

1362  Langu  p.  PL  A.  III.  49  We  ban  a  wyndow  in  worch- 
ing  [C.  IV.  51  a  worchyng]  wol  stonden  vs  ful  heije.  145a 
in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  282,  iij  senuulere 
Principalis  in  werkyng  in  inbowyng  and  in  Scantlyon 
accordyng  to  the  Principalis.  1460-70  Bk.  Quinte  Essence  5 
Anoher  maner  worchinge  of  cure  quinta  essencia  is  ^is. 
1496  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  278  For  werking  of  the 
irne  werk  to  the  samyn  hous,  vjli.  xijd.  1535  in  Gage 
Hengrave  (1822)  51  For  working  of  ij  doorcs.  1538  Star- 
key  England  1.  lii.  (1878)  94  A  thousand  such  trj-fclyng 
thyngys,  wych  other  we  myght  wel  lake,  or  els,  at  the  lest, 
our  owne  pepul  myght  be  occupyd  wyih  the  workyng 
therof.  1601  Act  43  Eliz.  c.  10  (title)  .\n  Acte  for  the  true 
workinge  and  niakinge  of  Wollen  Clothe.  1633  P.  Fletcher 
Purple  Isl.  IV.  XX,  Two  streets.. Of  severail  stuffe,  and 
several!  working  fram'd.  1677  MoxON  Mech.  Exerc.  ii.  21, 
I  shall  now  shew  you  the  working  of  a  Spring-lock.  1726 
Lkoni  Albertt's  Arckit.  I.  55  The  difference  between  the 
working  of  a  Vault  and  a  WalL 

4.  The  action  of  operating  or  performing  work 
upon  something  ;  manipulation,  management  (of 
an  apparatus,  a  vessel  in  navit;;ation,  etc.) ;  exploita- 
tion (of  a  mine,  etc.) ;  also  in  Angling{%^t  quot.  1 880). 

t /«  {the)  working',  being  worked  upon,  when  worked 
up>on ;  in  operation  ;  in  use. 

1450  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  202/1  No  maner  of  Merchaundises 
,.of  the  growyng  nor  wurkyng  of  the  Landes  and  parties 
that  the  seide  Duke,  .occupicth.  1545  Aschaw  Toxoph.  11. 
(Arb.)  114  Whan  the  backe  and  the  bellye  [of  the  lx>w]  in 
woorkynge,  be  muche  what  after  one  maner.  1577  Harrison 
England  in.  i.  95  h/i  in  HoHnshed,  Because  it  \se.  brown 
bread)  is  dry  and  brickie  in  the  working,  .some  adde  a 
portion  of  rye  meale.  1618  Ralegh  Apol.  Guiana  57  The 
working  of  a  Myiie  there,  a  1642  Sir  W.  Monson  Naval 
Tracts  1.  (1704)  190/1  They  could  not  discern  the  Lord 
General's  Working,  but  stood  their  Course  as  Ijcfore  directed. 
x68o  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc.  xi.  201  When  the  Treddle  comes 
down  in  working.  Ibid.  xiii.  222  A  piece  of  Ivory,  .strong 
enough  to  bear  working  till  they  bring  it  to  as  small  aCillndcr 
as  they  can.  1795  Local  Act 3S  Geo.  Ill,  c.  136  §30  Nothing 
in  this  Act.. shall.. prevent  the  working  or  scouring  of  the 
same.. Mines.  1831-3  P.  Barlow  in  Encyct.  Metrcp.  (1845) 
VIII.  546/2  This  scraping,  or  working,  as  it  is  termed. .  .ren- 
ders the  skin  soft  and  pli.mt.  1853  BeiVs  Technol.  Wbch., 
Working  oi  a  blast-furnace  (the  mode  of  action  to  which  the 
quality  of  iron  is  subjected).  1880  F.  Fkancis^^.  Anglingv\. 
(ed.  5)  225  Vou  must.. flip  your  fly  to  and  fro  to  shake  the 
water  out  and  so  dry  it  for  another  cast.  This  sometimes 
will  require  seven  or  eight  *  flips  '  or  workings  to  effect.  1892 
Photogr.  Ann.  II.  535  Should  it  be  wished  during  the  lec- 
ture to  introduce  a  mechanical  slide,.. the  working  of  it  is 
as  follows.  1894  JmL  Anthrop.  Inst.  XXIII.  273  If  they 
{sc.  flints]  possess  definite  characteristics  of  form,  of  wear,  of 
weather,  of  material,  of  working. 

b.  The  carrying  on  or  putting  into  operation 
(of  a  scheme,  system,  legislation,  etc.). 


» 


WORKING-. 

183a  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  245  heading.  Working  and  Prospects 
of  the  Reform.  1845  C.  F.  Barker  Mem.  on  Syria 
title-p.,  Tlie  Purchase  and  Tenure  of  Land,  And  the  Wo>rk. 
ing  of  the  Old  and  New  'I'arif.  1847  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  397 
Exhibiting  on  that  wide  theatre  the  useful  working  of  the 
fundamental  institutions  of  the  British  monarchy.  1884 
Stockton  Lady  or  Tiger  14  His  majesty.. was  greatly 
interested  in  the  workings  and  development  of  this  trial 
1884  DiLKE  in  A.  Cawston  Street  Ivtprov.  London  (1893) 
joi  The  working  of  the  byelaws  in  Birmingham  under  the 
90th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  19x2  Eugl.  HisU 
Rev.  Jan.  43  Some  changes  in  the  working  of  the  chancery. 
5.  Action,  operation.  a.  Of  a  person  ;  esp. 
collect  sing,  and  //.  actions,  doings,  deeds,  f  Good 
working  (rare)  :    good  works.    Obs.  or  arch. 

C1380  WvcLiF  Jf^i,(i88o)  386  God  is  so  parfvle  in  alle  his 
worchynge  t>at  [etc.].  c  1386  Chaucer  IVifes  Proi.  698  The 
children  of  Mercuric  and  Venus  Been  in  hir  wirkyng  ful 
contrarius.  C1400  Cursor  M.  29441  (Cott.  Galba)  |'ou  may 
with  him  comun  in  dede,  Bot  )?e  wers  may  t?i  wirking  spede. 
c  1400  Roffi.  Rose  6123  Tliou  most  discouere  all  thi  wurch- 
yng.  How  thou  seruest,  and  of  what  thyng.  c  1407  Lydg. 
Reson  ^  Sens.  3169  Withoute  engyn  offals  werkyiig.  14x6 
—  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  1 151 1  They  sholde  ellys  for  hunger  deye, 
Ne  were  I  &  my  werchyng.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  \\q"^o 
wythstonde  alle  temptacyouns  &  to  be  perseueraunt  in  good 
werkyng.  c  1449  Pecock  ReJ>r,  11.  xviii.  258  Ibat  he  was 
Iijk  m  wirching  to  a  vyne.  C1480  Henryson  Sivallow'i, 
The  hie  prudence,  and  wirking  meruelous, ..of  god  omnipo- 
tent. 1539  MoRisoN  luvect.  agst.  Treas.  title-p.,  Wherein 
the  secrete  practises,  and  traiterous  workinges  of  theym 
that  suffrid  of  iate  are  disclosed.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol. 
I.  ii.  I  2  The  being  of  God  is  a  kind  of  Law  to  his  working. 
169a  L'EsTRANGE  Fables  cxlvii.  134  The  Wayes  and  Work- 
ings  of  Providence  are  unsearchable.  1706  E.  Waro 
Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  21  Against  Wind  and  Tide 
too,  there's  no  Working.  X74a  Richardson  Pamela  (1785) 
IV,  146,  I  leave  you  to  your  own  Workings.  1874  W.  P. 
Mackay  Grace  .f  Truth  220  In  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
Revelation  we  have  depicted  a  remarkable  series  of  Satan's 
working.  »09  W.  James  Unveiled  Heart  70  Almighty  and 
Everliving  God,,  .it  is  Thy  glory  to  conceal  Thy  workings. 
tb.  Of  a  thing  ;  sometimes//.,  functions.  Obs. 
in  general  sense. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  4907  J?c  wirkyng  of  J>e  fire  swa 
brinnand.  1398  Trbvisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xviii.  i.  (1495) 
Yj  b/2  Membres  [of  bee-itys]  ben.  .dyuers  in  werkynge,  as 
it  faryth  in  the  ceres  of  the  olyphaunt  with  the  whycbe  he 
fyghteth.  c  1400  tr.  Seer.  Secr.^  Gov.  Lordsh.  80  Alle  be 
fyuewyttes  Jjat  sholde  gouerne.  .alle  (>e  wyrkyn^es  of  |je 
body.  CX449  Pecock  Repr.  11.  xvi.  242  That  theseid  parties 
of  heuen  reuHden  fal  myche  the  worchingis  of  bodies  here 
binetbe  in  the  louder  world,  c  1460  Sm  R.  Ros  La  Beile 
Dame  342  (Camb.  MS.)  Loue  is  sotyle,.  .Scharpe  in  worch- 
jmg.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  vi.  10  In  Aperill  quhen  cleithit 
IS.  .The  abill  grounde  be  wyrking  offnatur. 
C.  Of  a  drug,  medicine,  etc. 
a  14*5  tr.  Ardeme's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  45  pat  worchyng 
shal  better  done  and  soner  if  l>c  secounde  day  after  ^ 
puttyng  to  of  arsenek  be  putte  to  larde  wij>  J>c  cmplastre 
sanguiboetes.  1561  Turner  Herbal  11.  (1568)  96  'the  lesse 
kynde  [of  PoiyJ  is.  .more  effectuus  or  stronger  in  working. 
1567  M  APLET  Gr.  Forest  i  b.  She  shal  whilest  she  is  in  sleepe 
imbrace  hir  husband  through  the  working  of  this  stone. 
1580  T.  B[edford]  Treat.  Med,  (1615)  17  These  strange 
workings  of  these  foreigne  druggcs  in  our  bodies.  1631 
WiDDOWES  Nat.  Philos.  39  His  Rozen  is  in  smell,  taste, 
and  working  better  than  common  Turpentine.  1648  Gage 
West  Ind.  79  After  my  physicks  working.  1604  Salmon 
Bate's  Dispens.  (1713)  281/2  It  is  a  good  Sledicme  for  the 
Purposes  intended. . .  In  the  working  of  it,  you  must  be  sure 
to  provide  two  or  three  Quarts  of  Po^set-drink.  .aforehand. 

d.  Of  the  mind,  conscience,  etc.     Often  pL 
1588  Shaks.  L.  L.L.  IV,  i.  33  Glory  growes  guihie,.  When 

for  Fames  sake . .  We  bend  to  that,  the  working  of  the  hart. 
1591  —  /  Hen.  IV,  v.  v.  86,  I  am  sickc  with  working  of  my 
thoughts,  c  1600 —  Sonn.  xciii.  What  ere  thy  thoughts,or  thy 
hearts  workings  be.  x6oa  —  Ham.  11,  ii.  580.  1707  Rows 
Royal  Convert  v.  i.  The  secret  workings  of  my  Brain,  Stand 
alt  reveal'd  to  thee.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1768)  III. 
310  Who  can  account  for  the  workings  of  an  apprehensive 
mind,  when  alt  that  is  dear  and  valuable  to  it  is  at  stake? 
1798  S.&  Ht.  Lee  Cant.  T.  II.  380  A  friend.. would  find  a 
generous  pleasure  in  aiding  the  workings  of  an  ingenuous 
nature.  i8oz  Southey  Thalaba  xii.  ii,  His  brain,  with  busier 
workings,  a  1845  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.  Scr.  in.  Hermann. 
\yorkings  Of  conscience  1B69  Freeman  Norm.  Cong.  III. 
xiL  138  note.  The  Archdeacon  now  gets  very  eloquent,  and 
gives  us  all  the  inner  workings  of  the  mind. 

e.  The  conduct  or  operations  collectively  of  a 
factory,  vessel,  or  the  like. 

\^-^Act36  SfS-jVict-C.  71.  §58  Any  grating.. placed  so  as 
..to  mterfere  with  the  effective  working  of  any  mill.  19*0 
GooDE  Econ.  Cond.  Centr.-Europe  I.  12  In  full  working  the 
cotton  mills  of  Russia  consumed  alx>ut  1,500,000  bales  of 
cotton  per  annum.  19S0  Act  jo  ^  it  Geo.  t^,  c.  30  Sch.  I.  ir. 
The  profits  or  the  gross  earnings  of  the  working  of  the  vessel 

6,  Influential  operation  ;  influence,  effectiveness; 
also,  the  result  or  effect  of  operation  or  influence. 
Somewhat  arch. 

C1374  Chaixer  Boeth.  iii.  pr.  xi.  (1868)  95  Whan  J>ei  ben 
gadred  to-gidre  al  in  to  a  forme  and  in  to  oon  wirchyng 
[orig.  in  unnm  veluti  formam  atque  e£ficientiam\  1414 
Bka.mpton  Penit.  Ps.  (Percy  Soc.)  24  Thanne  schalthe  werk- 
yng be  ful  scne  Of  '  Ne  reminisraris,  Doniine  !  *  1450-1530 
Myrr.  our  Ladye  i.  xii.  34  Whan  they  began  to  prayse 
god  ;  god  tornyd  tho  enemys  cche  of  them  agenste  other. . . 
A  niaruclous  werkyng  of  goddes  seruyce.  1547  Homilits  i. 
Exhort,  rdg.  Holy  Script,  ij  b,  [The  words  of  Scripture] 
hauc  cucr  an  heaucnly  spiritual  workin^e  in  them.  1567 
Cude  /If  Godlie  B.  (S.'l'.S.)  14  Throw  wirkmg  of  the  Spirite 
in  til  our  hart,  a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  n.  xxiii.  (»9i2}  295 
Her  fayre  colour  decuied;.. and  hastily  grew  into  the  very 
extreme  working  of  sorowfulnesse.  iiws  Timme  Ten  Engl. 
Lepers  E  2  b,  There  is  ai  great  deffcrence  belwene  the 
working  of  hypocrisie  and  the  working  of  grace,  as  betwene 
the  working  of  arte,  and  the  operation  of  nature.     1718 

VouX. 
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FreC'thinker  No.  96.  291  The  Workings  of  Superstition  are 
insinuating  and  slow.  1759  Stebne  Tr,  Shandy  I.  xix.  The 
workings  of  a  parent's  love  upon  the  truth  and  conviction  of 
this  very  hypothesis.  1861  Bkqugham  Brit.  Const,  xi.  150 
note^  The  working  of  clerical  prejudice  in.  .a  liberal  mind, 
187s.  Manning  Mission  Holy  Ghost  i,  10  Faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  are  the  three  primary  workings  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  soul, 

7.  Mathematical  calculation ;  the  process  of  cal- 
culating, or  performing  the  necessary  mathematical 
operations  for  ascertaining,  a  quantity,  etc.  Now 
chiefly,  the  statement  of  the  operations  involved  in 
solving  a  mathematical  problem. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Frankl.  T.  552  By  his  .8.  speere  in  his 
wirkyng  He  knew  ful  wet  how  fer  Alnath  was  shoue.  c  1391 
—  Astrol.  II.  §  35  This  is-the  workinge  of  the  conclusioun, 
to  knowe  yif  ^at  any  planete  be  directe  or  retrograde.  ^1400 
in  Halliw.  Rara  Mathem.  (1841)  61  t>at  Icves  after  \>\  wirk- 
yng es  I>e  heght  fro  A  poynte  to  fie  heght  of  l>e  thyng. 
c  1425  Crafte  Nombrynge  30  f ou  most  know  welt  t>e  craft 
of  J)e  wyrcliynge  in  f;e  tabuUe.  1543  Recorde  Gr.  Artes 
123  Ye  same  yt  appeareth  of  y®  other  working  before.  1654 
J.  Eyre  Exact  Surveyor  75  Which  by  the  working  accord- 
mg  to  the  former  directions,  wilt  be  found  to  be  about 
63  yards.  1843  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  xvi,  The  observa- 
tion every  day  at  noon,  and  the  subsequent  working  of  the 
ship's  cou.-se.  1873  Todhunter  ConJ/.  Studies  74  That  a 
knowledge  of  mathematics  may  be  gained  without  the  per- 
petual working  of  examples.  1883  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  8  Nov., 
No  marks  are  to  be  allowed  in  the  arithmetic  paper  unless 
the  candidate  shows  up  the  '  working '  of  the  sums  as  well 
as  the  final  result. 

fS.  Aching;  ache,  pain.    Obs, 

a  1400  Stockholm  Med,  MS.  96  For  werkyng  of  the  hed. 
Ibid.  151  For  w>Tid  in  )>e  hed,  &  werkyng  in  t?e  hed.  Ibid. 
i.  ir  in  Auglia  XVIII.  295  jif  a  man..  In  hys  heed  hath 
gret  sekenesse.  Or  ony  grewaunce  or  ony  werkynge.  c  1400 
tr.  Seer.  Seer.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  76  Corupcioun  of  sight,  werk- 
ynge of  t>e  brayn.  Ibid.  77  He  felys  his  mete  bitter  in  his 
brest,  and  werkyng  of  J>e  koghe. 

+  b.  Stomachic  or  intestinal  disturbance.    Obs, 

1577  Stanyhurst  Descr.  IreL  ii.  4b/i  in  Holinshed,  Beyng 
moderately  taken.,  it  [sc.  Aqua  vitae]  kepeth..the  belly  from 
wirtchyn^.  1650  Venner  Via  Recta,  Tobacco  407  So ..  as  to 
cause  a  violent  and  sickly  working  both  upward  and  down- 
ward. 1717  Flover  Astlima  i.  p  A  loose  Stool  frequently 
happens  from  the  great  working  in  the  Belly,  occasion'd  by 
the  Fit. 

9.  Fermentation  of  liquor. 

*S^. Cooper  Thesaurus^  Aestits  mustitlentus,  the  fomyng 
or  sprincling  vp  of  newe  wine,  in  ale  we  call  it  workyng. 
1626  Bacon  Sylva  §992  Staying  the  Working  of  Beere.  i66a 
Charleton  Myst.  vintners  (1675)  153  Sickly  commotions, 
or  (to  speak  in  the  dialect  of  Wine-coopers)  Workings.  1707 
Mortimer  Husb,  561  It  will  set  your  Wine  in  a  gentle  work- 
ing,  and  purifie  it  in  twenty  four  Hours.  1753  Cliambers' 
Cycl.  Suppl,  s,v. /FfwA,  With  respect  to  the.,  workingsaf  this 
liquor,  great  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  containing  vessel." 
1836  A  ri  Brewi/ig  {ed.  2)  103  Conclude  the  fermentation  in 
from  40  to  50  hours,  and  when  it  is  cleansed  do  not  fill  up 
too  frequently,  for  it  will  work  off  with  great  rapidity: 
rather,  by  moderate  fillings,  encourage  its  working.  X833 
Loudon  Encycl.  Arckit,  8  1324  Unless  the  weather  be  very 
severe,  the  working  (as  it  is  called)  proceeds  equally  well 
with  that  removed  to  the  vaults  or  cellars. 

10.  Restless  movement  of  water  (esp.  the  sea) ; 
straining  of  a  ship,  a  vehicle,  etc  so  as  to  loosen 
the  fittings. 

xjSj  N,  Lichf.field  tr.  Castanheda*s  Conq,  E.  Ind.  i. 
xxix.  73  The  Seas  went  so  high,  .they  thought  it  unpossible 
for  the  shippes  to  escape;,  .by  the  working  of  them  it  was 
thought,  that  sometime  they  did  hoyse  up  theyr  shippes 
aboue  the  Element.  ztf6a  R.  Venables  Exper.  Angler  iii. 
34  The  working  of  the  Lough  makes  it  sandy.  x-j^Ansor^s 
Voy.  i\.  iy.  1 57  ^Jhe  water  the  Pink  bad  made  by  her  working 
and  straining  in  bad  weather.  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L. 
§301  By  ihe  continual  working  of  tiie  carriage  [i^.  a  carrier's 
cart],  tWQ  of  them  had  been  broken.  1892  Lockivood's 
Diet.  Terms  Medt.Engin.  414  The  working  of  the  frames 
of  locomotives  signifies  the  loosening  of  their  joints,  due  to 
the  strains  communicated  to  them  by  the  engines.  1901 
Scotsman  6  Nov.  10/5  Owing  to  the  working  of  the  masts 
the  deck  was  opening  up. 

b.  Involuntary  movement  of  the  face  or  mouth, 
esp.  due  to  emotion. 

1800  WoHDsw.  Pet  Lamb  18,  I  unobserved  could  see  the 
workings  of  lier  face.  x8i8  Scott  Hrt,  Midi,  xii,  As  if  to 
prevent  his  seeing  the  working  of  his  countenance.  1844 
Eli2.  Sewell  Amy  Herbert  xi.  I.  aor  The  working  of  her 
forehead  siiowed  the  storm  that  was  gathering.  1848 
Ijickens  Dovibey  Iii,  Lighiing  a  candle,  which  displayed 
the  workings  of  her  mouth  \,sc.  *  mumbling  and  munching  'J 
to  ugly  advantage. 

IL  The  proi>er  action  or  moTement  of  a  piece  of 
mechanism  or  the  like. 

C1645  Howell  Lett,  i,  11.  xi.  (1890)  no  To  hinder  the 
working  of  your  Fire-works.  1727  [Dorrington]  Philip 
Quarll  (1816)  38  Quarll..was  astride  on  the  main  yard, 
with  a  hatchet  to  ctit  down  what  stopped  the  working  of  it. 
1827  Ann.  Keg.,  Chron.  77/1  The  only  noise  he  heard,  .was 
the  working  of  a  neighbouring  pump.  1851  Kincsley  Yeast 
ix.  The  workings  of  his  lungs  pumped  great  jets  of  blood  out. 

12.  Gradual  movement  or  progress  (as  against 
resistance). 

1683  MoxoN  Mech,  Exerc,  Printing  xi.  F23  It  will  so 
enrage  the  Oyl,  and  raise  the  Suum,  that  it  might  endanger 
the  working  over  the  top  of  the  Kettle,  ittoa  Plavfair 
illustr.  Huttonian  ^  Theory  401  The  working  of  water 
collected  from  the  rains  and  the  snows. 

n.  coficr.  't'lS.  Decorative  work.    Obs. 

1536  in  Antiq.  Sarisb.  (1771)  193  Curiously  ornate  with 
dyvers  workings  and  chasings.  1707  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4373/4 
A..  Purse,  worked  round  with  3  distinct  Rows  of  Gold 
Working 
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14.  A  place  in  which  mineral  is  or  has  been 
worked ;  a  mining  excavation. 

1766  Aim.  Rig.,  Chron.  85  The  foul  air  in  an  old  working 
took  fire.  1839  UnK  Diet.  Arts  969  Many  water-logged 
fissures  come  to  be  cut  by  the  workings.  187a  EchoZ  Oct.  3 
An  explosion.. occurred  in  a  part  of  the  working  which 
extends  in  a  northerly  direction  benealh  the  town.  1911 
Titiies  10  July  8/1  Another  explosion,  .took  place,,  .while 
a  rescue  party  was  below  in  the  workings. 

III.  15.  With  adverbs,  as  working-off,  -out, 
-together,  -tip  (see  Work  v.  39) ;  also  atlrib. 

1663  Evelyn  Sculptura  iii.  33  They  also  engrave  upon 
stone,  and  imprint  with  it ;  but  with  this  difference  in  the 
•working-off;  that  the  paper  being  black,  the  Sculpture 
remains  white.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  240  By  being  careful 
in  the  operation  of  working  off,  a  thinner  paper  is  employed. 
i8s5  KiNGsLEv  IVestw.  Ha  I  xxxii.  Let  him  have  his  humour. 
. .  It  may  be  the  working  ofT  of  his  madness.  1842  Manning 
Serm.  i.  (1848)  17  All  the  face  of  the  world  bespeaks  the 
•working-out  of  the  prophecy.  i86z  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Mrs. 
Hallib.  III.  xx,  '  It  will  be  the  working.out  of  my  visions ', 
s.iid  Henry.  1894  C.  N.  Robinson  Btil.  Fleet  215  The 
working  out  of  Descharge's  idea  revolutionized  sea  warfare. 
1914  Brit.  A/us.  Rtiurii  184  The  determination  and  working 
out  of  the  Tabanida;  of  Tropical  Africa.  1623  Cockeram  ii, 
A  *workine  together,  coofieraticn.  1678  Rvmer  Trag. 
Last  Age  76  If  the  Poet  observe  not  these  measures,  the 
■  working  up  of  a  Scene,  is  plainly  the  tormenting  of  nature, 
and  holding  our  ears  to  the  Grindstone.  1817  J.  ScoTT 
t'aris  Revisit,  (ed.  4)  135  All.  .is  done,  .under  the  force  of 
artificial  impulse,  causing  what  iscalled  a  working.tip.  1893 
Daity  News  6  F"eb.  7/4  Best  steel  working-up  sheets.  1913 
A  tlienaeum  10  May  528/1  A  working-up  to  a  strong  climax. 

IV.  16.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attrib. : 
=  of  or  for  working  or  the  performance  of  a 
certain  work,  as  working  hour{s,  humour,  life, 
light,  method,  part,  rale,  talent,  time,  -week  (cf. 
WoBKiNG-DAT  2),  week-day,  year;  =  used  or  worn 
•v)'hiaoii&\%\foxk\Tiz,&%V)orkingapron,clothes,dress, 
igear,  instrument,  f  stole  (Stool  sb.  6),  stone,  tool; 
=  pertaining  or  necessary  to,  involved  in,  theconduct 
of  a  business,  etc.,  as  working  capital,  costs, expenses, 

fund;  =  belonging  to  or  situated  in  or  at  a  working 
(sense  14^  as  working  breast,  drift,  face,  floor, 
heailway ,  pit.  b.  Special  comb. :  working-aroh, 
a  tymp-arch ;  working-barrel,  the  cylinder  in 
which  the  piston  of  a  pump  works ;  -vsrorking- 
beam,  a  walking  beain  ;  working-big  a.  (see 
quot.);  +  working-box,  =  work-box  (Work  sb. 
34'');  tworkiug canvas,  canvas  upon  which  em- 
broidery is  worked ;  working  cylinder,  work- 
ing door  (see  quots.);  working  drawing,  usually 
pi.,  the  drawings  made  of  the  plan,  etc.  of  a 
building  from  which  the  workmen  employed  carry 
out  the  construction  of  the  work  ;  working  heat 
(see  quot.) ;  working-hole,  (a)  the  opening  in  a 
furnace  at  which  the  melted  glass  is  drawn  out ; 
{b)  any  of  the  holes  which  bees  use  in  working  ; 
working  load,  the  maximum  load  that  a  mem^r 
in  a  machine  or  other  structure  is  designed  to  bear ; 
working  order,  a  condition  in  which  a  machine, 
system,  etc.  works  (well,  badly,  etc.) ;  working 
outline,  an  outline  which  forms  the  basis  of  a 
finished  drawing ;  working  place,  f  (a)  a  work- 
shop; {b)  the  place  at  which  a  worker  executes 
liis  work,  spec,  that  at  which  a  miner  is  engaged 
in  excavation  ;  working  point,  the  '  point '  in  a 
machine  at  which  the  useful  work  is  done ;  work- 
ing rate  (see  quot.) ;  working  room,  (a)  space 
in  which  one  may  work,  room  for  the  performance 
of  work  ;  (i)  a  work-room ;  f  working  school, 
a  kind  of  industrial  school  ;  fworking-shop,  = 
Workshop  i;  working-tube,  a  glass-worker's 
blowing-iron ;  working-tun,  a  vessel  in  which 
fermentation  takes  place. 

1769  Ladv  Mary  Cokk  yriil.  4  May  (1892)  III.  67,  I  had 
but  just  time  to  throw  off  my  •working  Apron.  1853  Beifs 
Technot.  Wbcll.,  * IV'orkiHg arches ..o{ ^  blast  furnace.  1797 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XvII.  750/1  To  return  the  pump 
pistons  into  their  pjaces  at  the  bottom  of  their  respective 
•working  barrels,  in  order  that  they  also  may  make  a 
working  stroke.  Ibid.  751/1  The  rod  X  of  the  piston  P 
is  suspended  from  the  arch  of  the  •working-beam.  1849-50 
iVeaie^s  Did.  Terms,  *lVorking'bi^,  in  mining,  signifies 
sufficiently  large  for  a  man  to  work  in.  1838  in  M.  <§-  Q.  nth 
Ser.  I.  423  My  small  inlaid  •  Working  Box.  1881  Raymond 
Mining  Gloss.,  Fut,  to  convey  coal  from  tlie  *working 
breast  to  the  tramway.  i6ia  So.  Bk.  Rates  in  Halyburlons 
Ledger  {tZ^-j)  319  Linning  cloth  ..•working  canves  for 
cusheoiiis.  1657  ^cts  0/  Interrcgn.  (1911)  II.  1213  Canvas 
called  .  .Working  Canvas  for  Cushions.  1913  Fitnian*s 
Commerc.  Encycl.  IV.  1690  The  "working  capital  of  a 
business  is  the  amount  available  for  conducting  its  opera- 
tions after  it  has  been  equipped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  l)e 
in  the  condition  desired  in  regard  to  fixed  assets.  1892  E. 
Reeves  Homeward  Bound  309  Dressed  in  ordinary  *work- 
ing  clothes  of  varied  colours.  1012  Times  ig  Dec.  19/2  The 
•working  costs,  including  the  London  expenses.  1815  J. 
Smith  Panorama  Sci.  i^  Art  II.  143  Such  low  steam,  .being 
admitted  into  a  steam-vessel . . ,  or  "working  cylinder. . ,  will 
there  be  expanded  in  any  ratio  required.  1853  BeiTs 
Technot.  IVoch.,  IVorkiiig  cylinder,  principal  cylinder  of  a 
water-pressure  engine.  Ibid.,  *  Working  door  of  a  rever- 
beratoiy  furnace  (that  opening  through  which  the  crucible 
is  brought).  1877  Raymond  Statist.  Mines  ^  Mining  393 
The  furnace  has  a  working  door  at  the  side,  and  a  charging 
door  at  the  end.    183a  Babbage  Econ.  Manuf.  xxvii.  (ed.  3) 
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s6<  The  actual  execution  from  'working  drawings.  1887 
D.  A.  Low  Machine  Drazv.  Pref.  p.  iv,  The  iUustrations 
for  this  work ..  have  been  specially  prepared  by  the  author 
from  working  drawings,  1853  Mrs.  S.  Moooie  Life  Clear' 
i"£^  S9  Her  coloured  flannel  *  working -dress.  x88a  Re^. 
Ho.  Re^,  Free*  Met,  U.  S.  630  Further  connections  be- 
tween  these  cross-drifts  are  made  by  *working*drifts  parallel 
to  the  central  one.  x868  iV,  Amer.  Rev.  Jan.  46  Returns 
for  ^working  expenses.  1886  J.  Barrowman  Sc.  Alining 
Terms  73  *  Working  /ace,  the  place  where  the  miner  is 
excavating  the  mineral.  1914  Brit.  Mus.  Return  90  An 
important  series  of  implements  and  flakes  from  *  working. 
floors  in  or  below  brick-earth  at  Round  Green  near  Luton. 
1905  'G.  Thorse'  Lost  Cause  x,  A  contribution  to  the 
•working  fund.  1638  K'tarxsb.  IVilis  fSurtees)  IL  170 
All  my  Toume,  "working  geare  and  my  husbandrie  geare, 
X640  l&id.  174  All  my  working  geare  which  belong  to  my 
trade.  1790  Act  30  Geo.  Illy  c  21  1 1  To  make,  erect,. . 
Water  Wheels,  Fire  Engines,  Mills,  Machinery,  Working 
Gears,.. for  raising  .. Water  from  the  said  River  We nson. 
1855  Orrs  Circ.  Sd.^  Int>rg.  Nat,  2^2  Running  a  gallery. . 
above  the  "working  headway  to  the  highest  place  worked. 
178a  Phil.  Trans.  LXXII.  320  The  fire  is  afterwards  in- 
creased, for  working  the  glass,  to  what  is  called  the  "working 
heal ;  and  this  I  found^  in  plate-glass,  to  be  57°.  1839  Ure 
Did.  Arts  577  Semi-circular  holes.. a  little  above  the  top 
of  each  pot,  called  'working  holes.  1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Cotmn. 
Agric.  (1869)  376,  I  pack  them  \sc.  bees]  closely  on  benches 
in  the  cellar,  leaving  the  box  and  working-holes  open.  183a 
Ht.  Martineau  Hill  ^  Valley  vii.  After  "workmg  hours 
the  evening  before,  i^  Besant  ^4// 6'tfWj  xxi.(  1898)  154 
His  pay  by  the  piece . .  gave  him,  as  already  stated,  tenpence 
for  every  working  hour.  1840  Dickens  OldCttr.  Shop  xxxy, 
I'm  in  a  "working  humour  now,.. so  don't  disturb  me,  if 
you  please,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  yisf'^  "Werkynge  instru- 
ment for  sylke  women.  1864  C.  Knight  {title)  Passages  of  a 
•Working  Life  during  half  a  century.  1892  Fhotogr,  Anfu 
H.  459  A  square  o(  ruby  fabric  admits  a  safe  "working 
light.  1891  Kipling  Light  that  Failed  vi.  loa  If  there's 
a  good  working  light  to-morrow  I  lose  a  day.  1875  Martin 
tr.  Havrez's  IVindi/tg  A/ach.  10  A  round  steel  rope  would 
bear  a  "working  load  of  ivisB  kilogs.  XQxa  Nature  26  Dec 
460/1  Formula  and  tables  selected  from  the  "working 
methods  of  practical  photographers.  i8^a  Chamb.  yrnl. 
99  June  410/2  To  soe  that  the  f  telegraph]  Ime  is  in  "working 
order.  1875  Higginson  Hist.  U.  S.  xviii.  178  They  at  once 
began  to  get  the  militia  into  good  working  order.  1883 
D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  xiii,  Mark  look  care  that  his  appetite, 
usually  in  good  working  order,  should  be  deranged  by  the 
emotions  of  the  morning.  1859  Gullick  &  Times  Painting 
147  A  finished  drawing  of  the  full  size  being  ready,  a  part 
of  ihis  '  "working 'outline.. is  now  nailed  to  the  w.!!!.  1703 
T.  N.  City  4-  C.  Purchaser  ^^  The  "working  part  [of  archi- 
tecture] may  be  helped  by  deliberation.  1719  De  Foe 
Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  72  Tne  working  Part  of  this  Day.  17*6 
Leoni  AlbertVs  Archit.  I.  38  The  whole  Business  of  the 
working  Part  of  building  is  this.  x-jT^Gentl.  Mag,  XLIU. 
617  [The  fire]  breaking  down  the.  .partition  between  the 
waste  and  the  "working  pit,  made  the  most  terrible  explosion 
ever  beheld.  1554-5  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Maryiigi^)  176, 
ij  dozen  of  Russhes  for  the  "working  places  of  thoffice.  1580 
HoLLYBAND  Trcas,  Fr.  Tong.  L'ouvroir  d'vn  chacun 
mestier^  ou  on  besogney  a  working  place,  a  shop.  1827 
FaradayCA^/w.  Manip.  xxi.  (1842)  562  Besides  the  working- 
place..,  another,  unconnected  with  the  busy  part  of  the 
laboratory,  should  be  appointed.  1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  g6o 
Each  miner  continues  to  advance  "his  room  or  working- 
place.  1825  J.  Nicholson  Opcr.  Meek.  51  All  the  motion 
which  has  been  accumulated  on  the  fly  during  the  whole 
progress  of  its  accumulation,  is  exerted  in  an  instant  at  the 
•working  point.  1886  J.  Barrowman  Sc,  Mining  Terms  73 
*Working  rate^  the  rate  per  ton  paid  to  a  miner.  1775 
R0.MAMS  Florida  App.  9  From  Beak's-Key,  to  the  Riding 
Rocks,  and  Roques,  there  is  ^working  room  plenty,  and 
good  anchorage.  1827  Faraday  Chem.  Manip.  i.  (1842)  16 
There  is  working  room  all  round  it.  1898  Allbutt^s  Syst. 
Med.  V.  258  The  atmosphere  of  their  working-rooms  is  so 
poisonous  that  birds  die  after  being  exposed  to  it  for  a  fort- 
night. 1787  Hawkins  Li^  o/yohnson  391  Dr.  Madden,  so 
well-known  by  his  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of 
Protestant  'working-schools  in  Ireland.  1783  Phil.  Tratis. 
LXXI 1 1. 450  The  dust  of  a  "working-shop.  ?  c  1473  Pronip. 
Parv,  305/2  (Camb.  MS.)  Lyncet,  a  "werkynge  stole.  1502 
Privy  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  of  York  (1830)  7  For  the  stuff  and 
making  of  iiij  working  stoles  for  the  Quencvs.  iiijd.  1530 
Palsgr.  390/1  Workyng  stole  fore  a  sylkeman,  mettier. 
1585  HiGiNs  Junius^  Nomencl.  410/1  A  ^working  stone  :  a 
stone  that  serueth  to  worke  withall,  as  the  whetstone.  1863 
P.  Barry  Dockyard  Econ.  218  The  *  working  system  of  the 
Thames  Company  is  contract  between  owner  and  ship- 
builder. 1870  Emerson  Soc.  ■5-  Solii,  iv.  66  The  solid  result 
depends  on  a  few  men  with  "working  talent.  1783  Jml. 
Ho.  Comm.  XLVII.  372/2  The  "Working  Time  that  is  now 
lost  in  making  up  the  Bundles.  156a  J.  Heywood  Prov.  .5- 
Epigr,  (1867)  loi  Thou  bandledsl  no  caruyng  nor  "woorkyng 
toole.  1690  Child  Disc.  Trade  (1698)  182  Not  to  hinder 
any  man  from  keeping  as  many  servants  as  he  can,  nor 
looms,  working- tools,  &c  a  1728  Woodward  Nat,  Hist. 
Fossils  30  A  people  so  barbarous,  and  destitute  of  all 
Working-TooU.  1869  Boutell  Arms  ^  Armour  i.  3  Em- 
ploying a  second  stone  as  his  working-tool, .  .he  struck  off 
splinters  from  the  fir.st  stone.  1845  G.  Dodd  Brit.  Mann/. 
iV.  63  After  the  "working-tube  has  collected  nearly  sufficient 
colourless  glass  from  one  pot.  1707  Mortimer  Husb.  572 
Covering  y^>ur  Fat  close,  that  it  \sc.  yeast]  fall  not  in  your 
*  Working-Tun.  X890  J.  E.C.  Munro  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc. 
472  If  the  "working  week  was  reduced  from  56^  to  48  hours. 
1867  Aug.  J.  E.  Wilson  Vasiti  xiv.  She  reh.arked  that  your 
eyes  were,  m  comparison  with  other  folks*,  what  Sabbath 
is  to  "working  week-days.  1913  Times  13  Aug.  3/1  The 
•working  years  of  life. 

Worldng  (w»ukiij),  ppL  a.  [f.  Work  v.  + 
-ING.  *  (In  several  uses  formerly  often  hyphened 
to  the  sb.)]     That  works,  in  various  senses. 

L  Of  a  person,  personal  attribute,  etc.:  Active, 
operative ;  energetic    Obs,  or  arch. 

1387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  n.  v.  (Skeati  1. 43  He . .  that  neither 
ban  lyf  ne  soule,  ne  ordinaunce  of  werchinge  limmes.  a  1586 
SxDMfiY  Arcadia  i,  ilL  (1913)  30  A  woman,  .of  so  working  a 
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minde,..it  was  happie  shee  tooke  a  good  course.  1635  F. 
White  Sabbath  Ep.  Ded.  9  They  command  whatsoever 
their  own  working-heads  affect.  1^6  J.  Whitaker  Uzziah 
14  He  had  a  working  head,  and  a  dextrous  hand.  i68x 
Flavel  Meth.  Grace  xxviii.  476  The  working-heads  of  the 
enemies  of  that  State.  1706  ?  Prior  Ep.  Elector  Bavaria 
58  Wks.  1907  n.  371  Preluding  cannons  tell  th' approaching 
storm,  And  working  armies  take  a  dreadful  form.  1820 
Keats  Ode  to  Psyche  60  A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dress  With 
the  wreath'd  trellis  of  a  working  brain. 

t  b.  Of  a  thing  (concr,  or  abstr.)  :  Operative, 
effective.    Obs. 

1586  Marlowe  ist  Pi.  Taviburl.  11.  iii,  You  see,  my  Lord, 
what  woorking  wuordes  he  hath.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VUIy 
Prol.  3 Things.. Sad,  high,  and  working,  full  of  State  and 
Woe.  1622  }.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Shilling  B4,  A  gentle 
working  Potion.  1644  Milton  Areop.  (Arb.)  49  Childish 
men,  who  have  not  tlie  art  to  qualine  and  prepare  these 
working  mineralls.  1654  E.  Johnson  Wondcr^-ivkg.  Provid. 
16  This  was  the  first  working  providence  of  Christ  to  stir 
up  our  English  Nation,  a  1709  J.  Lister  Aiitohiog.  (1842) 
43  Some  working  physic  that  might  be  likely  to.. remove 
the  distemper. 

2,  That  works  or  labours ;  esp.  that  works  for  an 
employer  in  a  manual  or  industrial  occupation 
(see  also  Working-class,  -man). 

1639  G.  pLATTES  Discov.  Di/in.  Trects,  Pref.  C4b,  How 
the  working  poore  may  be  imployed  in  these  new  improve- 
ments. 1830  Poor  Man^s  Guardian  31  Dec.  4/2  The  evils 
that  beset  the  working  population.  1864  Ramsbottom 
Phases'2%  Honest  wortchin' folks  one  sees  By  scores  reawnd 
th'  Poor-law  Office  dur.  1871  Smiles  Charac.  i.  (1876)  25 
The  common  body  of  working-people,  1913  Macewen 
Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  \.  xviii.  388  There  must  have  been  in- 
numerable  parishes  which  had  no  working  parish  priests. 
1922  W.  P.  Ker  Coll.  Ess.f  Moliere  (1925)  1. 352  Respectable 
advice  to  working  playwrights. 

b.  In  contrast  with  :  (iz)  'master', '  managing*, 
etc.,  in  designations  of  trade  or  occupation;  {b) 
*  sleeping ',  in  reference  to  partners  in  a  firm.  Also 
in  designations  of  persons  or  animals  that  work  or 
are  active  in  a  special  way. 

1708  Land,  Gaz,  No.  4436/3  He  is  by  Trade  a  Working- 
Goldsmith.  i793-;4  Mattheius^s  Bristol  Directory  78  Tan- 
ner, George,  Working-cutler,  Maryport-street.  1809  Malkin 
Gil  Bias  IV,  viu  f  2,  I.. became  the  working  partner  in  a 
new  firm.  1839  in  Orders  o/Council  Naval  Service  (1866) 
I.  478  The  Working  Petty  Officers  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
1855  Poultry  Chron.  II.  507  The  working  Committee  of  a 
show.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  i.  vii,  A  working-jeweller 
population.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  x.  §  2.  747  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  had  risen  from  his  position  of  a  working 
printer  in  Philadelphia  to  high  repute  among  scientific  dis- 
coverers. 1898  Daily  News  5  Jan.  2/4  Working  homers, 
wonderful  for  their  speed,  such  as  are  used  on  Government 
ships.  1908  Church  Times  20  Mar.  374/1  Working  House- 
keeper, .  .required  by  gentleman,  to  work,  .small  house. 

c.  Mil,  Working  party,  aparty  of  men  detailed 
for  a  special  piece  of  work  outside  their  ordinary 
duties. 

X744  M.  Bishop  Life  204, 1  mounted  Guard  as  Sergeant 
upon  a  working  Party,  and  took  them  to  a  Mine,  in  order 
to  work  at  a  Sap.  1834-47  J.  S.  Macaulav  Field  Fortif. 
(1851)  ^.^\  The  men  who  undertake  a  surprise  may  be 
divided  into  four  parties:  ist,  the  guides  and  interpreters; 
and,  the  combatants ;  3rd,  the  troops  to  cover  the  retreat ; 
4th,  the  working  party. 

d.  Of  horses  and  cattle  :  Employed  in  work, 
esp.  in  agricultural  work. 

16x3  Liber  Deposit,  iufra  Archidiacon,  Colcestrensent  If. 
29  (MS.),  The  herbadg  or  pasture  of  anye  workeing  cattell. 
1773  Pennsylv.  Gaz.  21  Apr.  Suppl.  1/2  To  be  sold,  .several 
pair  of  working  oxen.  x8ox  P'arjner's  Mag.  Apr.  224  Bean 
and  pease-straw  is  the  customaiy  fodder  of  the  working 
stock.  ^1830  Glouc,  Farm  Rep.  19  in  Lihr.  Usef.  Kno^vl.^ 
Husb,  III,  Two  colts  are  generally  bred  from  the  mares  to 
keep  up  the  stock  of  working.horses.  1890  'R.  Boldre- 
wood'Ci?/.  Re/brmer  xii'if  Like  an  old  working  bullock  in 
a  lucerne  field.  1908  Animal  Managem.  124  A  working 
horse,  .will,  .swallow  an  inordinate  quantity  of  water  very 
rapidly. 

e.  Of  a  bee  or  ant :  That  is  a  '  worker  *. 

1766  Coinpl.  Farmer  s.v.  Queen-bee  6  H  1/2  Not  only 
these  common  or  working  bees,  but  also  the  drones,  or  male 
bees.  1816  K1BBY&  Sp.  Entomol.  xxvii.  (1818)  II.  513  If  we 
suppose^  them  to  know  that  the  queen  and  working-grubs 
are  originally  the  same. 

f.  .In  comb. :  Producing,  creating. 

IS95  W.  C.  Polimanteia  (1881)  82  Glittering  hate-working 
gold. 

+  3.  Aching,  throbbing  with  pain.    Obs. 

c  1460  Toivneley  Myst.  vi.  8  Sore  bonys,  &  warkand  f«ete. 
CX470  Henry  Wallace  \\\.  204  With  mony  werkand  wound. 
"53S  Stewakt  Cron.  Scot.  (RollsJ  I,  75  Ay  quhair  tha  hit 
makand  ane  werkand  wound. 

4.  Of  the  sea,  etc. :  Agitated,  tossing,   poet. 

1581  A.  Hall  iliad  1.  6  The  working  sea  I  wil  goe  seeke 
in  point  of  morning  gray.  Ibid.  vii.  123  Mucli  like  the 
Ocean  waue.  Which  working  storme,  not  green,  but  black 
doth  make  y*  colour  haue.  1621  W.  Mason  Ess.  23  The 
billowes  of  the  working-sea  that  cannot  rest.  1666  Drvden 
Ann,  Mirab.  clxxi,  On  Biscay's  working-Bay.  1676  — 
Aurengz.  iv.  i,  A  working  Sea,  remaining  from  a  Storm. 
1725  Pope  Odyss.  xii.  265  Oars  they  seize,  Stretch  to  the 
stroke,  and  brush  the  working  seas. 

5.  Of  liquor :  Fermenting. 

167S  Evelyn  in  J.  Rose  Engl.  Vineyard  ^\  Some  replenish 
tlieir  working  Wines  with  Water  only. 

6.  Of  the  features  of  the  face :  Moving  involun- 
tarily or  convulsively,  esp.  as  the  result  of  emotion. 

'753-4  Richardson  Grandison  II.  xi.  75  That  little  witch, 
I  have  been  watching  her  eyes,  and  every  working  muscle 
of  iier  saucy  face.  1838  Lytton  Alice  ix.  iii,  The  smile 
vanished  at  once,  as  her  eyes  met  bis  changed  and  working 
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countenance.  1848  Dickens  Dontbey  xi,  The  working  lip 
was  loosened ;  and  the  tears  came  streaming  forth.  1865  — 
Mut.  Fr.  IV.  vii,  '  I  heard  of  the  outrage,'  said  Bradley, 
trying  to  constrain  his  working  mouth. 

7.  Of  an  organism,  a  piece  of  machinery,  etc. ; 
That  performs  its  function  (esp.  in  a  specified  man- 
ner) ;  that '  goes  '  (as  opposed  to  being  stationary). 

x6o8  Shaks.  Per,  v.  i.  155  But  are  you  flesh  and  bloud? 
Haue  you  a  working  pulse,  and  are  no  Fairie?  1769  Fal- 
coner Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Vaisseau  qui  se  manie  Men, 
a  good  working  ship;  a  ship  that  is  easily  managed  and 
steered.  x8s9  Newton's  Lond,  yrnl.  Arts  i  Feb.  IT5  Mr. 
J.  A.  Haswell  exhibited  a  large  working  mode]  of  the  new 
[rail way-]s witch.  1874  Raymond  Statist.  Mines  ^  Mining 
393  A  continuous-working  reverberatory  furnace. 
b.  Naut.  applied  to  certain  sails. 

i88a  Standard  11  Aug.  6/6  Lorna  and  Chittywee  last,  the 
latter  with  a  large  jackyardtopsail  set,  the  others  having 
working  squareheaders.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  450/2 
Racing  or  working  rigs.  1898  Ansted  Diet.  Sea  Terjus^ 
Working  foresail  {xn  fore-and-aft  rig),  a  foresail  which  runs 
on  a  horse.  Wen-king  lugy  the  same  as  a  standing  lug ;  and 
it  often  has  a  boom. 

8.  a.  Of  a  majority :  Sufficient  to  secure  the 
passing  of  measures. 

x8s8  Penny  Cycl.  and  Suppl.  495/a  With  the  command  of 
a  working  majority  of  about  a  hundred  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Sir  Robert  Pee!  entered  on  the  greatest  period 
of  his  political  career,  a  1859  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xxiv. 
{1861)  V.  131  It  was  not  impossible  that  the  servants  of 
the  Crown  might,  by  prudent  management,  succeed  in  ob- 
taining a  working  majority. 

b.  Of  a  theory,  etc. :  That  provides  a  basis  upon 
which  to  work. 

1849  Grote  Greece  11.  xlv.  V.  39c)  The  confederacy  would 
never  have  become  a  working  reality.  187s  R.  H.  Hutton 
Ess.  I.  v.  112  If  it  be  only  a  working  hypothesis,  to  keep 
us,  while  confined  in  the  human,  from  blindly  and  un- 
consciously dashing  ourselves  against  the  laws  of  the  divine, 
1875  Maine  Hist,  Instit.  xiii.  400  He  wishes  to  alter. .them 
according  to  a  working  rule  gathered  from  bis  reflections. 
1894  H.  Drummond  Ascent  of  Man  8  No  one  asks  more  of 
Evolution  at  present  than  permission  to  use  it  as  a  working 
theory.  1919  G.  Huddleston  Peacemaking  at  Paris  ii.  25 
To  make  a  temporary  treaty  which  would  give  us  a  working 
relationship  with  Germany. 

Hence  Wcrkingly  adv.y  f  effectively ;  industri- 
ously ;  WorkingrneSB,  f  effectiveness. 

1611  Florio,  Operosita,  workingncsse  or  operation.  1642 
J,  Eaton  Honey-c.  Free  Justif.  269  Christ.. in  the  residue 
of  his  whole  life,  afterwards  fulfilled  the  whole  Law,  actually, 
workingly  and  perfectly.  1859  Atkinson  Walks  ^  Talks 
(1892)  291  Such  pretty  birds  hammering  away  so  cheerfully 
and  workingly. 

'Wo*rkiiifl:(-)cla*ss.  Chiefly  pi.  working 
cla-sses.  [Working//*/,  ^z..  Class  sb.  2.]  The 
grade  or  grades  of  society  comprising  those  who 
are   employed   to  work   for  wages  in  manual  or 

industrial  occupations. 

1813  R.  Owen  Neiv  Vie%u  Soc,  5  The  poor  and  working 
classes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  been  found  to 
exceed  twelve  millions  of  persons.  1844  H.  Cockburn  yrnl. 
(1874)  II.  83  What  are  termed  Me  working-classes,  as  if  the 
only  workers  were  those  who  wrought  with  their  hands. 
1875  Act 38 ^ 3g  Vict.  c.  36  §5  The  accommodation  of.. as 
many  persons  of  the  working  class  as  may  be  displaced. 
1890  Act  JJ  ^ S4  Vict.  c.  69  §  18  The  provisions  of  section 
eleven  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1885, 
..shall  have  effect  as  if  the  expression  'working  classes' 
included  all  classes  of  persons  who  earn  their  livelihood  by 
wages  or  salaries. 

b.  attrib.j  as  working-class  family  ^  house  ^  vote, 

1869  W.  T,  Thornton  On  Labour  iii.  v.  316  Leading 
unionists,  and  working-class  leaders.  1884  in  A.  Cawston 
Street  Improv.  London  (1893)  105  Those  working-class 
houses  that  you  have  bought  up  and  repaired.  1895  Q.  Rev. 
Oct.  558  The  working-class  vote.  1913  Times  14  May  5/5 
The  3,000  working  class  families  which  form  the  population, 

Wo*rkillg(-)day:,  (Also  6  warkynday,  6-7 
workenday.)     [f.  Workikg  vbl.  sb.  +  Day  sby\ 

1.  A  work-day. 

1478  Paston  Lett.  III.  237  A  hose  clothe,  one  for  the 
halydays..and  a  notliyr  for  the  workyng 'days.  1538  in 
R.  G.  Marsden  Sel,  Pleas  Crt.  Admiralty  (1S94)  I.  62  'l"he 
said  John  Halmdry  shalbe  dyscharged  and  his  shyp  of  the 
sayd  salt  ..  within  vj  lawful!  workyng  dayes.  1549  W, 
Thomas  Hist.  Italic  79  Euerie  hoiidaie,  and  many  times 
the  workendaies,  the  same  sitteth  from  diner  till  nyght. 
1561  Bp.  J.  Pakkhurst  Injunct.  A  ij  b,  That  they  baptize 
not, children  on  the  wourking  dales.  1626  in  Cheqne-bk, 
Chapel  Royal  (Camden)  71  That  a  competent  number  of 
the  gentlemen  be  appointed  to  attend  the  service  uppon  the 
workinge  dayes  throughout  the  yeare.  x67i^a  in  C.  Worthy 
Devon.  Wills  (1896)  27  My  blew  coat  which  I  did  weare 
worken  dayes.  1725  De  Foe  Voy,  round  World  {iS^o)  340 
They  quite  forgot  the  days,  and  knew  not  a  Sunday  from 
a  working-day  any  longer.  1832  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Rise  4* 
Progr.  Eng.  Commw.  11.  p.  clii,  The  first  open  or  working 
day  after  the  two  great  weekly  festivals  of  Sun-day  and 
Moon-day.  1839  Thackeray  Fatal  Boots  Feb. ,  Then  comes 
dismal  February,  and  the  working-days  with  it, .  .after  the 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year's  heyday  and  merry-making 
are  over.  1911  Onions  Shaks.  Gloss,  p.  vi.  The  compilation 
of  which  has  occupied  the  full  working-days  of  a  year  and 
a  half.     ' 

b.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  (  =  Workaday  B.),  as  work- 
ing-day clothes  i  dress  J  face  i  world. 

1533  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890)  26  A  roond  warkynday 
gownd.  1589  Greene  Menapkon  (Arb.)  25  Our  shepheard 
must  put  on  his  working  day  face,  and  frame  nought  but  dole- 
full  Madrigalls.  1594  Greene  &  Lodge  Looking  G I.  {isgS} 
C  4,  If  you  heard  her  working-day  words, ..they  be  ratlers 
like  thunder.     x6oo  Shaks.  A.V.L.U  iii.  12  Oh  how  full  of 
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briers  is  this  working  day  world.  1683  in  Bedfordshire  N. 
4-  Q-  (1889)  1 1.  237  All  my  working-day  clothes  of  woUen  or 
stuffe,  1835  Landon  Misc.  Poet.  Wks.  2  The  working-day 
portion  of  life's  wondrous  whole.  1840  Dickens  Old  Cur^ 
Slipp  xliv.  The  working-day  faces  come  nearer  to  the  truth. 
xS;*  Geo.  Eliot  MiddUm.  Ivi,  The  working-day  world, 
X873  Newman  Semu  Var.  Occas.  (1881)  xiv.  275  The  work- 
iiig-day  dress. 

2.  The  portion  of  a  day  devoted  to  work  or  allotted 
to  labour  as  a  day's  work. 

*^S  J*  Macdosell  in  Fortfi.  Rev,  Mar.  389  Leaving  the 
length  of  the  working  day  unchanged.  1890  J.  E.  C.  Munbo 
in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  472  The  more  rational  proposals  to 
establish  a  short  working  day. 

fWoTking-honse.  Obs,  [Working  z'<5/.  j^.] 
=  Workhouse  i,  2. 

1487  in  Cal.  Lett.bk.  L  London  (1912)  24a  [That  no  time- 
expired  apprentice,  .set  up  shop  or]  wlrkyng  hous  [within 
the  City).  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  K,  v.  Chor.  23  In  the  quick 
Forge  and  working-house  of  Thought.  1711  Act  10  Anne 
c.  19.  §  55  Any  such  Goods,  so  made,  printed,  painted,  or 
stained. -in.  .their  Ware-houses,  Working-houses,  or  Places 
aforesaid. 

xyyj-^  Act 3Q  Eiiz.  c.  5  {titie)  An  Acte  for  erecting  of  Hos- 
pitalls  or  abiding  and  working  Howses  for  t!ie  Poore.  1639 
BurylViUs  (Camden)i78The  common  workinghouseof  Bury. 

Wo*rking-nia'Il.  A  man  of  the  working 
classes ;  a  man  employed  to  work  for  a  wage,  asp. 
in  a  manual  or  industrial  occupation  :  a  term  in- 
clusive of  *  artisan ',*  mechanic',  and  'labourer*. 

x8i6  T.  Williams  Means  Improv.  Condit.  Poor  23  How 
much  more  pleasant  is  the  occupation  of  a  workinj^.man 
than  of  a  beggar,  or  a  vagrant !  1830  B^ham  Petit.  Rights 
%6inLi/e  T.Attwood  U^s)  154  That,  .all  the  taxes  ought 
to  be  taken  off  from  those  articles  necessary  for  the  sub- 
sistence and  comfort  of  working  men.  1873  Iron  $  July  5/1 
The.  .prevalence  of  what  are  called  '  working-men's  candi- 
dates'. 1896  IVestm.  Caz.  4  Mar.  8/3  The  word  *  working- 
man  '  was  here  held  to  include  a  clerk  or  small  shopkeeper, 
or  anyone  who'ie  total  income  did  not  exceed  ^150  a  year. 
1901  W.  R.  K.  Trowbridge  Lett,  her  Mother  to  Eiix.  x.  43 
Mr.  Wertzelmann..held  out  a  hand  Uke  a  working-man's. 

So  Wo*rlcinir-wo*2XLaii. 

1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho,  xv,  A  child,  playing  at  washing, 
and  imitating  a  poor  working- woman.  1918  Current  History 
Feb.  200  Workingmen  and  workingwomen  have  raised  the 
cry  for  bread,  peace,  and  liberty  in  the  street. 

Workless  (w^xkles),  a.  [f.  Work  sb.  -h -less.] 

1.  Doing  no  work  ;  inactive,  idle.    Obs,  or  arch. 

1484  Caxtom  Fables  of  Msop  v.  ix,  (1889)  150  What  doo 
ye  here,  why  arc  yow  werkless?  Z493  (H.  Parker]  Dives  4- 
Pauper  I.  XXX.  (W.  de  W.  1496)  69/1  Nedy  wcrkelesse  men 
that  go  so  gay  &  spende  grete.  1571  Goldimc  Calvin  on  Fs. 
Ixxv.  8  Wee  imagin  1  wote  not  what  manerof  worklesseand 
ydle  sovereintie,  as  though  he  ruled  not  mankynd  with  his 
power  and  providence.  1639  C.  Potter  Consecration  Serm, 
Mar.  ij,  162S  77  These  verball  Doctors,  these  worklesse 
talkers.  x88i  'Vernon  V.ke.' Belcaro  viL  195  Inactive,  with 
listless  limbs  and  workless  hands. 

t2.  Of  faith  :  Without  works.    Obs. 

153*  More  Confut,  Tindale  Wks.  539/2  A  manne  maye.. 
haue  the  righte  faythe  ydle  and  woorkelesse.  X653  Mantos 
Exp.  yaines  ii.  14  The  apostle  calleth  a  workless  faith  a 
dead  or  lifele«  faith. 

3.  Unprovided  with  work;  having  no  work  to 
do;  out  of  work,  unemployed.  Often  tf^W.  with  M^, 

1848  TaiCs  Mag.  XV.  356  The  workless  silence,  wageless 
misery.  \9ij  Pall  Mall Gaz.  2a  Nov.  i/i  The  bitter  cold 
of  the  tireless  room.. will  wring  from  the  workless  workers 
a  still  mure  piteous  moan.  Ibid.  7  Dec.  10/2  The  Workless 
in  the  Country.  X89S  Mrs.  G.  A.  Sala  Famous  People  I 
have  met  i3  The.,  workless  weavers  of  the  East-end. 

Hence  Wo'rklessness,  the  condition  of  being 
workless ;  unemployment. 

1883  G.  ^IACDONALD  Donal Grant  xlii,  Ve  maun  be  erowin' 
some  short  o'  siller  i'  this  time  o'  warklcssness  I  189a 
Toynbee  Rec.  Dec.  29  We  are  confronted  this  Winter  with 
a  worklessness  which  approaches,  .that  of  1886. 

WO'rk'loom.  Sc»  and  north,  (now  in  form 
wark-).  [f.  Work  sb,  -t-  Loom  sby\  A  tool  or 
implement,  esp.  one  used  in  manual  labour, 

c  X4a5  Noah's  Ark  in  Non^Cvcle  Myst.  PL  22/82  Unlusty 
I  am,  .Work  looms  for  to  work  aixl  weeld.  1475-6  Burgh 
Rec.  Edin,  (1869)  I.  33  Gude  and  sufiiciand  graith  and 
werkloumys.  1513  Douglas  /Eneis  vii.  xi.  82  The  lust  of 
all  sic  werklomis  was  adew.  1570  Levins  Mattip.  161/34 
A  Worke  loome,  instrumentum.  a  1583  Montgomerie 
Flyting  43  That  warkloome  quite  \sc.  a  pen).  1691  Sir  J. 
FouLis  Ace.  Bk.  (S.H.S.)  140,  4  pund  steell  for  y«  work 
loomes.  1785  Burns  Ad/lr.  to  /^«7xi,  The  best  warklume 
i*  the  house.  1796  Gall  Tint  Quey  9  [He]  gat  his  wark- 
looms  a'  in  tune,  To  ca*  some  tackets  in  his  shoon. 

WorkmanCw^jkmsen). PI. workmen.  Forms: 
see  Work  sb.  and  Man  sby ;  also  4  werman,  Sc. 
warman.  [OE.  wearcniann  =  Du.  werkman^  OHO. 
•werahman  ;MHG.  werckj  wercman),  ON.  verk- 
madr.] 

1,  A  man  engaged  to  do  work  or  (usually)  manual 
labour,  esp.  one  employed  upon  some  particular 
piece  of  work  :  an  operative ;  often  (contextually) 
a  skilled  woiker  ;  f  occas.  a  worker  {in  a  medium). 

f  888  .Alfred  Boeth.xvWf  He  sccal  haliban  jebedmcn  & 
^rdmen  &  weorcmen.  C950  Limiisf.  Gosp.  Matt,  ix,  37 
Operarii,  wcrcmenn.  £-1105  Lav.  22892  A  crafti  weorc-man. 
axMM^  Ant.r.  R.  404  I5cn  euentid,  hwon  me  jclt  werc-men 
bore  deies  hure.^  13..  Sir  Beues  (A.)  3230  A  morwe  ^e 
barouns  gonne  arise  Sum  to  honten  and  sum  to  cherche,  And 
werk  men  gonne  for  to  werchc.  136JI  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  11. 91 
Dignus  est  operarius  vtercede  sua ;  WorH  is  J>e  Werknion 
his  hure  to  haue.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxii.  {Laurentius) 
504  It  mycht  nocbt  suffice.. at  a  met  bred  to  be,,  .towarmen 
thre.    c  1450  Mirk's  FtstiiU  39  He  had  so  raony  werkemen 
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of  dyuerse  craftys,  l>at  a  man  schuld  not  here  his  felow  speke 
for  dount  of  strokes.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  11.  i.  (1883)  22  A 
werkinan  in  metall.  1562  J,  Heywood  Prov.  ^  Epigr.  11. 
ix.  (1867J  77  What  is  a  woorkman,  without  his  tooles?  1651 
HoBBES  Leviath.  in.  xlii.  306  .\  man  is  obliged  in  conscience 
to  set  on  work  upon  all  occasions  the  best  workman,  a  1700 
Evelyn  Diary  21  May  1645,  This  place  has  also  been  famous 
for  lutes  made  by  the  old  masters..;  the  workmen  were 
chiefly  Germans.  1725  Watts  Logic  i.  vi.  §  8  If  I  would 
learn  the  Nature  of  a  Watch,  the  Workman  takes  it   to 

fieces.  1842  Gwilt  Archil.  Gloss.  s.v.  Bids  of  a  Stone^ 
n  arching  the  beds  are  called  summerings  by  the  workmen. 
1883  W.  D.  CuRzoN  Manuf.  Industries  li^orcs.  48  There 
were  under  the  hands  of  the  workmen . .  some  of  the  cylinders 
for  the  bridge  across  the  Dubbo  river. 

b.  Connoting  a  class  or  grade,  or  in  correlation 
with  '  employer',  *  capitalist  *,  or  the  like. 

1704  De  Foe  Giving  Alms  no  Charity  (1859)  38  The  price 
of  wages  not  only  determines  the  difference  between  the 
employer  and  the  work-man,  but  it  rules  the  rates  of  every 
market.  1727  —  Eng.  Tradesman  I.  Introd.  2  There  are 
several  degfrees  of  people  employed  in  trade  below  these,  such 
as  workmen,  labourers,  and  servants.  1868  Roney  Rambles 
on  Rhvys.  62  These  companies  issue  what  are  called  '  work- 
man's  tickets.*  1872  Ruskin  Fo?'S  Cluv.  II.  Lidex  27  By 
workmen  I  mean  people  who  must  use  their  heads  as  well 
as  their  hands  for  what  they  do ;  by  labourers,  tiiose  who  use 
their  hands  only.  1875  Act 38^3g  I'icL  c.  90  §  10  The  ex- 
pression '  workman  '  does  not  include  a  domestic  or  menial 
servant,  but  save  as  aforesaid,  means  any  person  who,  being  a 
labourer,  servant  in  husbandry,  journeyman,  artificer,  handi- 
craftsman, miner, or  otherwise  engaged  in  manual  labour,., 
has  entered  into  or  works  inider  a  contract  with  an  employer, 
1906  Economist  15  Dec,  2048/2  At  the  present  time.. there 
is  a  widespread  tendency  to  consider  that  no  one  is  a  work- 
man unless  he  be  engaged  in  manual  labour.  1908  Daily 
Chron.  12  Sept.  5/4  It  was  declared  that  the  term  'work- 
man *  should  include  clerks. 

C.  Of  ants  or  bees :   «  W^obkeb  3  d  (c).    rare. 

1870  Duncan  Blanchard's  Transf.  Insects ^^^  Besides  the 
neuters,  workmen,  and  soldiers,  two  sorts  of  nymphs. 

2,  A  skilled  or  expert  craftsman.  Obs.  exc.  in 
Glassmaking^  the  first  man  of  a  *  chair '. 

1478  Acta  Dom,  Cone.  (1839)  4/3  pe  lo.dis.  .causit  t>e 
chen^e  to  be  weyt  and  prisit  be  werkmen,  quhilkis  prisit  it 
to  v  U  Scottis.  1496  Cot.  Leei  Bk.  574  There  shall  no  persone 
of  ^  Craft  set  no  straunge  Journeyman  on  warke  without 
license  of  |>e  Maisters  of  ^je  Craft,  and  they  to  see  that  he 
be  a  warkman.  1530  Palsgr.  472/2  This  kote  was  never 
made  of  a  workeman,  it  is  but  boungled  up.  2553  Ascham 
Rep.  Germany  Aiij  b.  Here  is  stuffe  plentj/  to  furnish  well 
vp  a  trimme  history  if  a  workeman  had  it  in  handlyng. 
»597  Morley  Introd,  Mus.  83  By  working  we  become 
workemen.  1657  Worthincton  Diary  etc.  (Chetham  Soc.) 
I.  100  He  was  not  satisfy'd  in  William  Pope,  because  he 
was  not  a  workman  of  his  trade.  1706  E.  Ward  Wooden 
World  Diss.  (i7c8)  71  From  whence  one  may  reasonably 
infer,  that  he's  himself  no  Work-man.  1721  Perry  Daggen- 
ham  Breach  68,  I  had  answer*d  them  like  an  Artist,  and 
like  a  Workman.    2849  [see  Servitor  5]. 

b,  transf. ;  e.  g.  applied  to  a  rider,  esp.  in  bunt- 
ing, who  manages  his  horse  well  or  is  conversant 
with  the  technique  of  the  field ;  also  to  a  horse 
that  takes  its  fences  well,  etc 

i8«  Q.  Rev.  XLVII.  938  The  Squire  having  hit  off  his 
fox  Tike  a  workman.  2840  J.  C.  Whytk  Hist.  Turf  1 1.  577 
Although  so  splendid  a  rider  over  a  race-course,  Old  Chifney 
by  no  means  shone  as  a  workman  across  a  country.  1868 
Whyte-Melville  White  Rose  I.  xiv.  177  *  I'm  blessed  if  the 
young  'un  isn't  a  workman  !'  he  mutters,  while  he  marks 
Gerard's  easy  seat.  1887  ¥,  Gale  Game  Cr.  63  [Our  oppo- 
nents]  were  all  'workmen  *,,,  and  a  tough  job,  clearly,  was 
cut  out.  t^i  ^  "R.  hovsiKKWOQu*  Sydney-side  Sax.  xii,  A 
fine,  solid,  but  active-looking  horse, ..  looking  more  of  a 
workman  over  timber  than  the  other. 

t  3.  'Khe  Creator ;  =  Wokkeu  i  a.    Obs. 

1551  T.  WitaoN  Logike  Pjb,  The  greate  workeman  of 
thyiiges  god  almightie  himselfe.  2560  B.  Googe  tr.  Pedin- 
genius*  Zodiac  111.  (1561J  G  j,  That  workman  first,  that  made 
y«  skies  the  earth,  and  seas  also.  2587  Golding  De  Momay 
vi.  (1592)  64  This  Speech  [=  Logos]  being  the  workeman  of 
God  the  Lord  of  the  whole  World.  1616  T,  Scot  Philo- 
mythie  D  7  b,  Darknes  was  not  created  ;  tis  as  old  As  that 
great  workman  which  the  whole  doth  mold. 

4.  One  who  works  or  practises  his  craft  or  art 
in  some  specified  manner), 

2484  Caxton  Fables  of  A  If  once  xiii,  As  good  a  workman  of 
his  craft  as  ony  was  at  that  tyme  in  alle  the  world.  x6>o 
I.  C.  Two  Merry  Milkmaids  iv.  i.  L4b,  And  thou  beest  so 
good  a  workeman,  thou  shait  draw  my  Picture,  a  2633  G- 
H  ERBERT  Outl.  Prov.t-j  Never  bad  ill  workeman  good  tooles. 
1668  Evelyn  tr.  Freart's  Idea  Perfect.  Paint.  Advt.  to  Rdr. 
a  2,  Albert  Durer,  a  German  Painter,  and  a  most  incom- 
parable Workman.  284^  Parker  Gothic  A  r chit.  88  It  being 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  workman  not  to  waste 
his  material.  1868  Darwin  in  F.  Darwin  Lfe  Hf  Lett.  (1887) 
III.  98  My  health  makes  me  a  very  slow  workman. 

5.  attrib, 

2549  Compi.Scoi.  vii.  69  Mony  politic  verkmanlumls  for 
mecanyc  craftis.  2803  Hebevl  Palestine  199  No  workman 
steel,  no  ponderous  axes  rung.  2908  Westm,  Gnz,  7  Feb. 
5/2  The  Work  men-shareholders. 

Workmanlike  (w^ukmEenlsik),  adv.  and  a. 
[See  -LIKE.] 

A.  aifv.  In  a  manner  or  style  characteristic  of 
a  good  workman. 

1447  Hist,  punfflm.  Scriptores  Tres  (Surtees)  A  pp.  p. 
cccxiii,  The  said.  .Alexander  [etc.  J.,  sail  wirke  the  said  myne 
werkmanlike.  ^1565  J.  Spahke  in  Hakluyt  Voy,{\(xxi)  III. 
504  They.. doe  iagge  their  flesh,., as  workemanlike,  as  a 
lerkinmaker  with  vs  pinketh  a  ierkin.  162a  Drayton /*tj/|'- 
olb.  xviii.  691  The  Gardiner  ..  their  selected  plants  doth 
workman-like  bestowe.  161&-29  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge 
(1886)  III. 305  To  be  all  plastered  over  with  lyme  and  hayer 
workeman  lyke.     1634  Sir  T,  Herbert  Trav.  so  Darts  of 
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blacke  Ebony  barbed    strongly   and   workmanlike.      2897 
*  O.  Rhoscomyl'  White  Rose  Arno  i,  You  do  your  work  as 
workmanlike  as  ever. 
B.  adj, 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  workman  ;  characteristic 
of  or  suitable  to  a  workman,   rare. 

2663  Gerbier  Counsel  103  To  write,  in  such  workman-like 
termes,  as  may  serve  for  a  Clark  of  the  works  to  speak  unto 
them.  1857  Dickens  Dorrit  i.  xxvi.  An  old  workmanlike 
habit  of  carr>'ing  his  pocket-handkerchief  in  his  hat. 

2.  Characteristic  of  or  resembling  (that  of)  a 
good  workman  ;  o#ig.  said  of  the  execution  of 
a  work;  later  applied  also  to  persons  or  animals 
having  an  efficient,  *  business-like ',  or  '  smart ' 
appearance  or  action, 

2739  Labelve  Short  Ace,  Piers  Weshn.  Bridge  td  To 
compleat  the  intended  Bridge. .  in  a  compleat  and  workman- 
like Manner.  2758  Bxtr.  Crt.  Rolls  Wimbledon  (1866)  518 
To  cause  the  same  [lane]  to  be  restored . .  in  a  workmanlike 
manner.  1768  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  1.  475  A  clock  of 
artificial  and  workman-like  construction.  2837  Dickens 
Pickw.  xiv,  [He]  filled  out  three  glasses  of  gin,  which  Job 
Trotter  and  Sam  disposed  of  in  a  most  workmanlike  manner. 
284a  Loudon  Suburban  Hort.  365  In  nailing  in  the  young 
shoots,  dispose  them  as  straight  and  as  regular  as  possible: 
it  will  look  workmanlike.  2862  Whyte-Melville  Mkt. 
Harb.  58  Never  in  his  life  had  he  seen  such  a  thoroughly 
workmanlike  exterior.  2874  Fancier's  Gaz.  4  Dec.  618/1 
\S.  dog]  Nice  and  evenly-balanced  all  over,  workman-like. 
2878  Lord  R.  Gower  Remin.  (1883)  II.  207  Two  very 
workman-like  little  horses.  2884  Contemp.  Rev.  July  98 
There  is  very  much . .  to  be  done  that  requires  nothing  more 
than  good  workmanlike  ability. 

Hence  WoTkznanlilceness. 

2890  Day  Every-day  Ari  go  Even  the  amateur  should  know 
something  of  the  value  of  workmanlikeness  in  ornament. 

Workmanly  (wz^-jkmsenli),  adv.  and  a.  [f. 
Workman  sd.  +  -ly.] 

A.  adv.  =  Workmanlike  A. ;  efficiently,  skilfully. 

2467  y'ork  Memorandum  Bk.  (Surtees)  L  185  Suche 
girdelles  as  be  clerely  and  warkmanly  made  upp,  25*3 
[Coverdale]  Old  God  (1534)  Cj,  An  ymage  of  his  father 
very  cunnyngly  and  workemanly  earned.  2543  Bale  Vet 
a  Course  27  That  he  hath  not  gone  processyon  vpon  satur- 
dayes  at  euensonge,  nor  workemanlye  made  nys  holye  water 
and  holy  breade.  2545  —  Image  Both  Ch.  i.  Pref.  (1550) 
Avib,  The  beastes  head  that  was  wounded,  is  now  healed 
vu  againe  so  workemanly.  2550  —  Engl,  Votaries  11.  204 
Here  was  a  gnat  workemanly  strayned  out  to  swalowe  it)  a 
camell  for  it.  2592  Harington  Orl,  Fur.  To  Rdr.  (1634) 
A  2,  Some  three  or  foure  pretie  pictures  (in  octavo)  cut  in 
brasse  very  workmanly.  2656  Dugdale  Aniiq,  Warw, 
355/2  To  make  and  set  up,  finely  and  workmanly,  a  parclose 
of  timber.  190c  Times  Lit.  Suppl.  \  Sept.  278/2  The  four 
famous  folio  volumes  workmanly  bound  in  grey  boards  and 
canvas, 

B.  adj»   a>  Workmanlike  B.  (esp.  sense  2). 

1545  Bale  Myst.  luiq.  43  Marke  the  good  workemanlye 
handelyngctherof.  1570  Levins  Manip.  100/47  Worke- 
manly, artificiosus.  258*  Mulcaster  ist  Ft.  Elem.  (1925) 
64  Whatsoeuer  shall  belong  to  coloring,  to  shadowing,  and 
such  more  workmanlie  points.  1590  Webbe  Trav.  (Arb.)  33 
The  roofes  are  couered  with  fine  gold,  in  a  very  workemanly 
sort.  2766  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  xxx.  452  He  has  it  upon 
an  implied  contract  to  render  it  again  when  made,  and  that 
in  a  workmanly  manner,  i860  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix. 
iii.  §  4  Rudders,  and  yards,  and  cables,  all  needing  work- 
manly handling  and  workmanly  knowledge.  2907  Times 
22  May  3/2  Not  only  the  best  architectural,  but  the  best 
workmanly,  skill  has  been  employed. 

Workmanship  (w^-akmsenjip).  [f.  Work- 
man +  -SHJP.] 

+  1,  The  performance  or  execution  of  work  or  a 
work  ;  work,  labour :  in  early  use  often,  the  labour 
or  amount  of  labour  performed  on  a  particular  task 
or  piece  of  work.    Obs, 

^'375  Cursor  M.  1684  (Fairf.)  Loke  J>i  werk-monshepe  be 
sleyghe.  2377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  288  panne  shal  borel 
clerkes.  .drede  to  wrattheaow.  .jowre  werkemanship  to  lette. 
239oGowerCc«/I  1. 127  With  gret  sleihte  Of  werkmanscliipe 
it  was  begrave.  c  1407  Lvdg.  Reson  ^  Sens.  6132  Nature.. 
Passeth  soothly  werke-man-shepe.  2467-8  Rolls  Parlt.  V. 
620/1  Tooversee  the werkmanship of theseidCraftymen.  2503 
Ace,  Ld,  High  Trens.  Scot.ll.2(j6  For  making  and  werkman- 
ship and  inlayk  of  the  samyn  xx  IL  xS5a  in  Feuillcrat  Revels 
Eaiv,  VI  (1914)  124  The  charges  of  garniture  &  workeman- 
shipp  with  stuf  &  other  prouisions  bought  &  made  of  new 
this  year.  2581  Pettik  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  i.  (1586)  9  b, 
The  knowledge  of. .  handycrafts,  of  workmanships,  c  2586 
C'rE.ss  Pembroke  Ps.  xciv.  ii,  Sight  sliall  he  want.  From 
whose  fir>t  workmanshipp  the  eye  did  grow  ?  262a  Churchw. 
Ace.  Pittingtoii,  etc  (Surtees)  163  Paid  for  mendinge  the 
bell  ropes  with  leather  and  woikmansbipp,  x  d.  2627 
MoRYsoN  Itin.  I,  150  A  table  ..  the  Jewels  wherof  they 
valued  at  fiftie  thousand  Crownes,  and  the  workmanship 
at  twelve  thousand  Crownes.  1686  Vi.01  Staffordsh.  297 
In  case  tliey  would  be  at  the  charge  of  bringing  stone,  he 
would  find  Workmanship,  and  build  them  a  Tower,  2752 
Labelye  Westm.  Bridge  78  All  Workmanship  to  be  per- 
formed at  a  fixed  Price.  2793  J.  Lodge  Topogr.  Hist. 
Hcref.  54  Second  year's  rent  and  workmanship  230.  2828 
Min,  Evid.  Committee  Ribbon  Weavers  195  An  instance 
..wherea  master  took  a  man  up  to  a  magistrate  for  spoiling 
the  work,  and  the  man  paid  every  penny  of  the  workmanship 
of  it.  ' 

t2.  Action,  agency,  operation.    Obs. 

2534  More  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1343/2  By  the  woorke- 
maiishippe  of  his  heauenly  mercy.  2545  Bale  Myst,  Iniq, 
20  b,  Eyther  had  prestes  wyr.es  of  their  owne  in  those  dayes, 
or  els  there  was  some  other  good  workemanshyp  a  brode. 
1546  —  Engl.  Votaries  i.  4  b,  Ihe  deceytfull  workemanshyp 
ofthe  instrumentes  of  Sathan.  2642  Milton  Ch.  Govt,  i.  v. 
19  Before  his  audacious  workmanship  the  Churches  were 
rul'd  in  common  by  the  Presbyters, 

t  b.  Creation,  making,  manufacture,  production. 
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T«7»TiMMK  Colt  in  OH  Cm.  ^<)  After  that  the  worlcman. 
shippe  of  the  World  was  fully  perfected.  1594  Plat  JeweU- 
lu  L  70  That  it  might  haue  3.  hot  raoneths  togither  to  work 
it  to  his  ful  perfection...!  haue  thought  good  ..to  set 
downe  mine  o»-n  fansie,  for  the  easier  stirnng  vppe  of  this 
Malmesey  to  his  vrorkmanship.  169s  Woodward  .\a.'.  Hist. 
Emrtk  jso  lis  a  great  Mystery. .how  Tubal-Cara.. could 
ewr  have  taught  the  Workmanship  and  Use  of  them, 
t  C.  Make,  fashion.    Obs.  rare. 

xvA  Banistkh  Hist.  Man  v.  Sob,  As  be  varied  from  the 
wo?kemansh>-p  of  other  bodyes,  so  had  he  one  passage  also 
of  choler  that  visited  the  ventricle. 

3.  That  which  is  wrought  or'made  by  a  workman 
or  craftsman;  (a  person's)  work.  Also  transf. 
something  prodnced:  arch.  exc.  as  in  piece  of 
workmanship,  which  may  properly  belong  to  i. 

ini  Act  13  ♦  14  Htii.  Vril,c.  2  A  proper  m.irke.. by 
the  which  their  wares,  vessels,  and  workmanshippes..may 
be  knowen.  1535  Covkrdale  l  Msdros  viu.  7  We  all  are 
one  workmansWpe  of  thy  handes.  1549  Compl.Scot.  iu.6ti 
The  pleisand  verkmenschips  that  vas  in  the  middis  of  b)ff 
minliL  iss«  T.  Wilson  Logic  L  ij  b,  The  daie.  .whiche  is 
the  effecte,  or  woorkemanship  of  the  Sunne.  1570  Dee 
Math,  Pre/,  aij.  Formally,  Number,  is  the  Vnion,  and 
Vnitie  of  Vnits.  Which  vnyting  and  knitting,  is  the  worke- 
raanship  of  our  minde.  163a  Lithcow  Trav.  i.  18  lo 
worship.. the  workemanship  of  mens  hands.  1641  J.  Jack- 
son Trut  Evanf.  T.  in.  183  It  was  the  onely  quarrell  he 
fickt  with  his  workmanship,  that  man  was  alone.  1710 
'«io«  Examiner  No.  6  r  a  A  curious  Piece  of  poetical 
Workmanship^  1719  Butler  Seriii.  Wks.  1874  II.  102 
Human  nature,  considered  as  the  divine  workmanship. 
173a  Berkeley  .Alcifhr.  vii.  §  12  Inconsistent  ideas  which 
are  often  the  workmanship  of  their  own  brains.  1751  Affect. 
Narr  Wagir  28  A  little  Hut,,  .the  Workmanship,  I  guess, 
of  some  Indian.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Study  Nat. 
xi.  III.  ■Mb  This  ball  is  the  workmanship  of  the  ants.  1857 
Ri'SKiN  Pol.  Econ.  Art  1.6}  A  new  piece  of  gold  or  silver. . 
with  noble  workmanship  on  it.  1859  Geo.  Eliot  Adam 
Bede  xiv,  There's  no  denying  she's  a  rare  bit  o"  workmanship. 
18^  Westcott  Gosfel  if  Life  200  As  the  world  was  His 
workmanship ;  so  man  was  made  in  His  image. 

4.  Skill  or  cunning  as  a  workman;  craftsman- 
ship as  exhibited  in  a  piece  of  work. 

JS«9  Burgh  Rec.Edin.  (1871)  6  Of  gud  and  suffident  stuff 
..and  suflScient  werkmanschip.  1541  Copland  Galyen's 
Terafi.  2  C  iv,  For  to  cut  is  a  redy  and  easy  ihynge,  but 
for  to  heale  by  medycamentes  is  a  greater  thynge  and 
that  requyreth  workemanshyp.  1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  ^ 
Comrniv.  {1603)  68  The  inhabitants,  .doe  excell  in  curious 
woorkmanshippe  and  mechanicall  inventions.  1663  Boyle 
[fsef  Exp.  Nat.  Phil.:s.  I.  i.  17  Idiots  admire  in  things  the 
Beauty  of  their  Materials,  but  Artists  that  of  the  Workman- 
ship. 1678  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc.  iv.  66  It  is  counted  a  piece 
of  good  workmanship  in  a  Joyner,  to  have  the  craft  of 
bearing  his  band  so  curiously  even.  1838  Miss  Mitford  in 
L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  III.  »i.  93  Some  rings  of  negro 
workmanship.  1889  Conteinp.  Ret:  Dec.  911  It  is  subject. . 
that  makes  plays  enduring,  plus  of  course  the  requisite 
dramatic  workmanship.  1909  l\Iem.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky  48  He 
had  a  high  ideal  of  literary  workmanship. 
WoTk-ma^ster.  Now  rare.  [Cf.  MLG.  werk- 
mesler,  ON.  verkmeistari  (MSw.  werkmestare).'] 
A  master  workman;  an  overseer  or  employer  of 
workmen. 

a  1533  Frith  Disput.  Purgat.  11.  Hvijb,  Lyke  a  wyse 
workemaster  haue  I  layed  the  fundacyon.for  I  fyrst  beganne 
to  preche  you  Christ.  1535  Coverdale  Seng  Soi.  vii.  i  Like 
a  fayre  iewell,  which  Is  wrought  by  a  coimynge  workmaster, 
a  1589  M.  Philips  in  Hakluyt  J4r-  S^o,  I  came  to  Siuill, 
and  sought  me  out  a  workemaster,  that  I  might  fall  to  my 
science,  which  was  weauing  of  taffataes,  1617  Woodall 
Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1639)  193  This  medicine.. to  an  Art'ist 
which  is  a  true  Preparer  of  medicines.,  is  plaine  and  pleasant 
to  be  done,  and.. will  doe  the  worke-master  credit  that 
useth  it.  1631  in  E.  B.  Jupp  Carpenters'  Co.  (1887)  297 
That  the  workmaster  be  left  at  Liberty  to  make  choyce 
whether  he  will  have  a  Carpenter  or  Joyner  to  lay  the  same. 
JTOI  T.  N.  City  ff  C.  Purchaser  Titlep.,  Contracts  betwixt 
the  "Workmaster  and  Workman.  1816  Coleridge  Lay  Serm. 
(Bohn)  307  The  contents  of  every  work  must  correspond  to 
the  character  and  designs  of  the  work-master.  1876  Ban- 
croft Hist.  U.  S.  IV.  xxiv.  402  Like  a  bravo  who  loves  his 
trade,  he  set  about  the  task  of  his  work-masters. 

b.  Jig. :  esp.  applied  to  God  as  creator  and 
niler ;  rarely  of  a  thing. 

105  Coverdale  yoi>  xiii.  4  Ye  are  workmasters  of  lyes. 
—  iVisd.  vii.  22  The  worckmaster  of  all  thinges  hath  taught 
roe  wyszdome.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VII I,  108  These 
moste  solempne  ordinaunces  of  y*  most  high  workemaster 
God.  1605  London  Prodigal  111.  ii.  93  Nature,  in  her  build, 
ing,  is  a  most  curious  worke-maister.  1607  Markham  Cavei. 
I.  XIX.  (16171  7g_  The  braiiie  of  a  man  being  a  busie  and  labor- 
some  workmaister.  1630  Lennard  tr.  Charrons  Wisd.  i. 
iii.  16  The  armes  and  hands,  the  worke.masters  of  all  things. 
Jhid.  Ixi.  225  The  greattiesse,  goodnesse,  wisdome,  power  of 
the  ciiiefe  work-ma-ster. 

Wo-rk-mi^stress.  [f.  Wobk  sb.  +  Mistress, 
after  prec]  A  woman  who  controls  or  superin- 
tends work:  only  fig.,  chiefly  of  Nature  (per- 
lonified). 

1568  Hacket  tr.  TheT'efs  Newfound  H  orld  Ixviii.  108  b, 
Nature  the  great  workemistresse.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's 
Mor.  337,  1  assure  you  Venus  is  the  work-mistresse  of 
mutuall  concord,  a  1635  Naunton  Fragm.  Reg,  (.Arb.)  60 
God,. .by  an  evident  manifestation,  that  the  same  work 
which  she  acted,  was  a  well.plea.sing  serviceof  his  own., 
had  decreed  the  protection  of  the  work-Mistresse.  1675 
A.  Browne  Appendix  Art  Paint.  22  Since  Nature,  that 
Cunning  Work-Mistress,  is  so  extremely  Various  in  her 
Representations.  1877  Carpenter  tr.  Tide's  Outl.  Hist. 
Relig.  224  Athena,  the  goddess  of  art,  the  *  workmistress ' 
{.Ergant). 

WoTk-out.  Pugilism,  [See  Wobk  v.  38  L] 
A  boxing  bout  for  practice. 
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1917  Daily  Express  27  May  13/7  Either  in  a  work-out  or 
in  an  actual  contest.  ,  t   t.        1 

Workpeople  (w»-jkp?:p'l).  [Wokk^*.]  People 
employed  in  manual  or  industrial  labour  for  a 
wage ;  workmen  and  (or)  workwomen. 

1708  Caldwell  Papers  (Maitland  Club)  I.  216  You  cannot 
imagine  what  a  parcel  of  cheating  brutes  the  work  people 
here  are.  1818  Min.  Evid.  Committee  Ribbon  Weavers  152 
How  many  people  do  they  employ,  weavers,  warpers, 
winders  and  work  people,  of  every  description  ?  1848  Mill 
Pol.  Econ.  I.  iv.  §  I  (1665)  I.  60  Each  capitalist  has  money, 
which  he  pays  to  his  workpeople,  and  so  enables  them  to 
supply  themselves.  1883  W.  D.  CuRZON  Manvf.  Industries 
Wares.  36  Mechanical  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workpeople 
not  being  necessary— the  machines  m  fact  doing  the  most 
part  of  the  work. 

Workshop  (wo-jkjj^p).  [f.  Woek  sb.  -i-  Shop 
sb.  3.]  A  room,  apartment,  or  building  in  which 
manual  or  industrial  work  is  carried  on. 

1581  T.  Watson  Centurie  of  Love  Ep.  Ded.  (Arb.)  25 
Alexander  the  Great,  passing  on  a  time  by  the  workeshop  of 
Apelles,  curiouslie  surueyed  some  of  his  doinges.  177s  John. 
SON  West.  Isl.  132  (Ostig)  Supreme  beauty  is  seldom  found 
in  cottages  or  work  shops.  1813  Clarkson  Mem.  W.  Penn 
xviii.  335  All  prisons  were  to  be  considered  as  workshops. 
1865  Dickens  Mut,  Fr,  i.  ii.  What  was  observable  in  the 
furniture,  was  observable  in  the  Veneerings — the  surface 
smelt  a  little  too  much  of  the  workshop  and  was  a  trifle 
sticky.  1901  Act  j  Edw.  VII,  c.  22  §  149  The  expression 
'  workshop '  means,  .any  premises,  room  or  place,  not  being 
a  factory,  in  which,  .or  within  the  close  or  curtilage  or  pre. 
cincts  of  which .  .any  manual  labour  is  exercised 
b.  transf.  andy5)f. 
156a  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  Table  s.v.  Supper  of 
Lord,  The  constitution  which  toke  away  from  lay  men  the 
cup  of  the  Lorde,  came  out  of  the  deuells  workshop. 
1781  Gibbon  Decl.  ^  F.  xvii.  II.  62  note.  Two  accurate 
treatises,  which  come  from  the  workshop  of  the  Benedictines. 
1814  Scott  Wav.  Hi,  Fergus's  brain  was  a  perpetual  work- 
shop of  scheme  and  intrigue.  1838  Disraeli  Sp.  15  Mar. 
in  Hansard's  Pari,  Debates  XLI.  939/2  To  suppose  that.. 
the  continent  would  suffer  England  to  be  the  workshop  for 
the  world.  1878  Gurney  Crystallogr.  8  The  workshop  of 
Nature.  1900  W.  P.  Ker  Ess.  Dryden  Introd.  p.  xxi,  If  he 
cannot  explain  the  secrets  of  the  dramatic  workshop. 
o.  attrib, 

i8«9  J.  G.  WiNTON  (titk)  Modern  Workshop  Practice 
as  applied  to  marine,  land,  and  locomotive  engines.  1873 
Spon  (title")  Workshop  Receipts,  for  the  use  of  manufac- 
turers, mechanics,  and  scientific  amateurs.  190a  Daily 
Chron.  29  Apr.  3/5  The  workshop  system  answers  because  the 
master  works  with  his  men,  and  gels  the  best  out  of  them, 
t  Wo-rk-si-lver.  Obs.  [Work  sb.  5.]  A  cus- 
tomary money  payment  made  in  lieu  of  service. 

1391  Ancient  Deed  A.  1413  (P.  R.O.),  Septemdecim  solidis 
annuls  vocatis  Werkseluer.  1430  Ibid.  A.  8351,  xvij  s  annuls 
vocatis  Werkseluer  et  quinque  solidis  annuls  vocatis  lesow- 
seluer.  \m  Patent  liollsb  Ileu.VIII  f-T,-  m.4(P.R.O.) 
Proficua  nostra  quecumque  vocata  le  Custumary  Worke 
Syluer  in  hemyngfoide  abbatis.  [179S  LvsoNs  Environs 
Lend.  II.  564  Tire  tenants  services  due  formerly  in  this 
manor  [Sudbury]  set-m  to  have  been  commuted  for  certain 
sums  of  money  called  work-silver.] 
WoTksome,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Work  sb,  or  v, 
+  -SOME.]  Explained  in  Diets,  as  =  Industrious, 
diligent ;  but  perh.  modelled  on  G.  wirksam  effi- 
cacious, operative. 

1837  Carlvle  Fr.  Rev.  III.  vl.  vi.  Equality,  Frugality, 
worksome  Blessedness. 
Workwomajl  (wSukwniman).  [f.  Work  sb., 
after  workman.'\  A  woman  who  works  ;  a  female 
worker  or  operative ;  f  a  woman  who  does  needle- 
work. 

1530  Palsgb.  290/1  Workewoman,  ouueriere.  1581  A.  Hall 
Iliad  VI.  119  That  they  good  workewomen  may  bin.  1584 
R.  Scot  Discov.  IVitchcr.  xiii.  iv.  291  Wherein,  .nature 
sheweth  hir  selfe  a  proper  workwoman.  1591  Spenser 
Muiopatmos  260  The  most  fine-fingred  workwoman  on 
ground.  1616  T.  HlAWKiNs]  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  5  Vertue 
is  a  mcrueylous  worke-woman,  who  can  make  Mercury  of 
any  wood.  1675  Hobbes  Odyssey  (itj-j)  188  One  of  these 
merchants  sooth'd  her  into  sin  :  For  good  work-women  may 
be  made  do  that.  1755  Johnso.n,  Workwoman.  .2.  A  woman 
that  works  for  hire.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVII.  180/1  While 
the  work-woman  produces  a  kind  of  chain-work  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  muslin.  1865  Esquiros  Cornwall  74  The  work- 
women of  the  mines.  i88z  Besant  A 11  Sorts  xxxix.  (1898)  263 
To  live  here  as  a  workwoman  among  other  workwomen. 
Hence  Workwormanlike  a.  or  adv. ,  -wo:maiily  a. 
1641  C.  VAN  Pas  Les  abus  du  Mariage  PI.  4.  I  "O^  am 
Mistris  of  my  crafte,  and  can  Worke-womanlike  deale  in  it. 
1894  Westm.  Caz.  14  Nov.  6/2  The  silver  spade,  to  which 
she  put  her  foot  in  true  workwomanly  fashion. 
Worky  (wo-iki).  U,  S.  [f.  Work  sb.  -1-  -t6.]  A 
worker  or  operative.    Also  attrib. 

1833  T.  Hamilton  Men  f,  Manners  Amer.  (1843)  171 
The  operative  class  [of  New  York]  have  already  formed 
themselves  into  a  society,  under  the  name  of '  The  Workies '. 
Ibid.  175  Tlie  Worky  convention.     1835   Ht.  Martineau 
Aulobiog.  (1877)  II.  305  The  reasons  why  no  gentry  were 
admitted  were, .. because  there  was  no  room  for  more  than 
the  'workies*.     1894  Sunday  Rtform  Leaflet  (Columbus, 
Ohio)  Sept.  5  Take  away  this  rest-day,  and  you.. turn  us 
into  a  nation  of  mere  '  workies'. 
Workyday,  obs.  var.  Workaday. 
t  "Worl,  V.  Obs.  prob.  var.  WHIRL  V, 
C1S30  Songs,  Carols,  etc.  (E.E.T.S.)  126  All  )>at  euer 
myght  it  here, They  myght  not  them  self  asstere.  But  worled 
on  a  hepe.     c  1600  Chalkhill  Thealma  1577  Why  do  you 
kneel?. .  I  know  No  worth  in  me  to  worl  you  down  so  low. 

Worlais,  obs.  pi.  of  Warlock. 

a  1300  Hayl  Mari  15  in  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vemon  MS.  755 
pe  worlais,  )>ai  wil  be  her  Fort  take  J?air  pray. 


WORLD. 

World  (wiijld),  sb.  Forms :  a,  i  weorold, 
wuruld,  worold,  uoruld,  wiarald,  1-3  weoruld, 
woruld,  -eld,  -old,  2  wnirold,  3  wefojreld, 
•wffiruld,  Orm.  we(o)relld.  0,  i-  world  ;  1—3 
weorld,  4-6  worlds  (a  woriB,  3  wurld,  5 
whorlld(e) ;  2-3  werllS,  3  Orm,  werrld,  3-5 
werld(e;  north,  and  Sc.  3- warld,  5-6  warlde, 
varld,  (5  warlede).  7.  4-6  wordle,  5  wordel, 
wordil ;  north,  and  Sc.  5-7  wardle,  6  wardill, 
vardil,  wardel,  vardel ;  3  werdle.  8.  3-6  word, 
4-5  worde  (6  woaude) ;   3-5  werd,  4-5  werde  ; 

4  wird  ;  north.  4,  6  ward.     i.  3  worl,  3-5  worle, 

5  worlle,  orlle,  6  worell ;  8  worl',  north,  and  Sc. 

5  warle,  8  warl',  9  warl.  [Com.  Tcut.  (wanting 
in  Gothic) :  OE.  weorold,  worold,  world s\r.  {.,  rarely 
m.,  corresp.  to  OFris.  wralJ,  maid,  warld  (EFiis, 
warld„\V  Vris,  wr6d\  OS.  werold  (MLG.  werlt, 
warlt,  LG.  werld,  yi.Vm.,werelt ,  Du. wereld),  OHG. 
weralt  (MHG.  werelt,  werlt,  wilt,  G.  welt),  ON. 
verdld  (Sw.  verld.  Da.  verdeii)  :  a  formation  pecu- 
liar to  Germanic,  f.  wer-  man.  Were  sb}  ■¥  aid-  age 
(cf.  Old  a,.  Eld  sb%),  the  etymological  meaning 
being,  therefore,  '  age '  or  'life  of  man  '.] 

I.  Human  existence ;  a  period  of  this. 

1.  a.  Chielly  This  world,  the  world :  the  earthly 
state  of  human  existence ;  this  present  life. 

7'o  {unto,  OE.  o^  the  ivorld's  end:  as  long  as  human 
things  shall  last,  to  the  end  of  time  (with  admixture  of  senses 
7,  9).  Similarly  in  phrases  such  as  as  long  as  the  or  this 
world  lasts,  and  in  tliis  world. 

83a  Charter  in  Sweet  O.  E.  Texts  447  Det  he  3as  god 
formeste  o3  wiaralde  ende.  c  897  vElfred  Gregory's  Past.  C. 
xviii.  137  [Hi]  ne  doo3  him  nan  oSer  god  &isse  weorolde. 
97X  Blickl.  Horn.  57  Wewiton  t^aet  a:lc  wllle.  .to  ende  efstej> 

6  onette>  J>isse  weorlde  lifcs.  £-iaoo  Vices  ff  Virtues  17 
'  Aiidswcre  me  *. .  he  wile  seggen,  '  hwat  hafst  3u  swa  lange 
idon  on  Sare  woreld  ? '  <r  1205  Lay.  5028  pa  wifmon  pa  (le  a 
3as  weoreld  ibler.  c  1250 Kent. Serm. mO.E. Misc. 33  pet  ba 
yef  us  swiche  werkes  to  done  in  ^lise  wordle  pet  \to  saulen  of 
usmotebienisauuedadomesdai.  csz^Gen.^ Ex.-^^  Fader 

.  .5u  giue  me  sell  timinge  To  thaunen  ais  wertles  biginninge.  , 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  91  Quat  bole  is  to  sette  traiieil  On  tbyng 
. .  pat  es  bot  fantum  o  pis  warld  ?  c  1300  Havelok  2335  Was 
neuere  yete  ioie  more  In  al  pis  werd,  pan  po  was  pore,  c  1374 
Chaucer  Troylus  v.  1058  .\llas  of  me  vn-to  pe  worldis  ende 
Schal  noper  ben  wretyn  noper  Lsonge  No  good  word,  c  1400 
2b  Pol.  Poems  i.  123  They  ban  here  heuene  in  this  world 
here.  1426  Audelay  Poems  12  Ale  the  wytof  this  word 
fallus  to  foly.  c  1450  Holland  Howlat  43  Wa  is  me,  wretche 
in  this  warld,  wilsome  of  wane  1  X451  Pcuton  Lett.  I.  189 
In  this  werd  that  now  is.  1513  Life  Hen.  V  (191 1)  22 
Vearelie  to  be  distributed,  .twenty  pounds  in  pence  to  the 
poore  people  duringe  the  Worlde.  1570  Satir.  Poetns 
Reform,  x.  36  He  sail  with  vs  rest.  And  we  with  him,  sa 
lang  as  warld  may  lest.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  II.  ii.  108 
Time  himselfe  is  bald,  and  therefore  to  the  worlds  end,  will 
haue  bald  followers.  1597  —  2  Hen.  IV,  v.  iii.  102, 1  prethee 
now  deliuer  them,  like  a  man  of  this  World.  1670  T.  Blount 
Acad,  Eloq.  (ed.  4)  230  The  Heir  of  a  Knight  in  the  right 
line  shall  be  an  Esquire  to  the  worlds  end.  J794  Paley 
Evid.  11.  ii.  I  8  A  Christian's  chief  care  being  to  pass 
quietly  through  this  world  to  a  better.  1797  Jane  Austen 
Sense  ti  Sensib.  xliv,  'As  to  that,'  said  he,  'I  must  rub 
through  the  world  as  well  as  I  can."  1856  Dickens  Christ- 
mas Stories  (1874)  43  She  was  too  good  for  this  world  and 
for  me,  and  she  died  six  weeks  before  our  marriage-day. 

b.  With  reference  to  birth  or  death ;  esp.  to 
bring  into  the  world,  to  give  birth  to  (see  Being  v. 
7  c) ;  to  come  into  (or  to)  the  world,  to  be  bom 
(see  Come  v.  4  c)  ;  fig.  (of  a  book)  to  be  published ; 
to  go  or  depart  out  cf  this  world, 

Beo%vulf  60  Dsem  feower  beam  forS  gerimed  in  worold 
wocun.  a  1000  Genesis  2284  pu  sceait.  Agar,  Abrahame  sunu 
on  woruld  bringan.  a  1000  Epist.  A  lex.  in  Cockayne  Narrat, 
(i86r)  31  Din  niodor  gewiteS  of  weorulde  purh  scondlicne 
deaS.  C120S  Lav.  17235  He  saet  stille  alse  peh  he  wolde  of 
woriden  iwiten.  c  1250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  2589  Ic  sal  to  min  sune 
fare.. or  ic  of  werlde  chare.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  5116 
&  pe  nyenteJJC  day  of  aueryl  out  of  pis  worl  he  wende. 
[1382],  C1510-  [see  C0.ME  v.^q\.  <i  1400-50  Wars  Alex, 
2653  (Dubl.)  Qwen  he  went  of  Hs  warld.  c  1420  Chron. 
Vilod.  3953  paw  y  shulde  now  oujt  of  pis  worde  gone.  1579 
Randolph  Let.  in  Buchanan  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  56  The  last  little 
Treatise.. that  lately  come  into  the  World,  cx^  Cath. 
Tractates  (S.T.S.)  250  Not  douland  bot  angels  and  Sanctis 
depairted  out  of  this  wardle  may  and  do  pray  for  us.  X607 
(see  Bring  v,  7  c].  1784  Burns  Addr.  llleg.  Child  iv.  My 
fuiiny  toil  is  now  a'  tint,  Sin'  thou  came  to  the  warl  asklent. 
1914  •  Ian  Hay  '  Knt.  on  JVheels  xiii.  §  3  Having  been  bora 
into  the  world  with  a  club  foot. 

c.  without  article  (with  blending  of  sense  7)  : 
t  (.a)  On,  0,  in  luorld,  in  this  life,  on  earth. 

<:900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  xxiii.  (1890)  332  Eal  pa;t  heo  for 
worulde  [v.r.  on  weorulde]  hsefde.  CI17S  Lamb.  Horn.  Ill 
Vnclene  wif  pole3  scome  on  weorlde  &  unclene  wif  bl3  un- 
wui3  on  liue.  <r  1205  Lay.  22069  pe  king  for-ba;d  heom.. 
pat  na  uion  on  worlde  swa  wod  no  iwur3e..pat  his  gria 
braike.  Ibid.  23475  pat  nuste  he  neuere  on  weorlde  hu  feole 
puseiid  per  weoren.  c  1220  Bestiary  1 20  .An  wirni  is  o  werlde, 
wel  man  it  knoweS.  c  1300  Havelok  1349  Hwore  so  he  o 
worde  aren.  13..  Ga:v.  4-  Gr.  Knt.  871  Whepen  in  worlde 
he  were,  Hit  semed  as  be  mpt  Be  prynce.  c  1320  ii>-  Tristr. 
1270  In  warld  was  noii  so  wiis  Of  craft  pat  men  knewc.  1457 
Harding  Chron.  i.  in  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.  (1912)  Oct.  740  This 
book . .  Whiche  no  man  hath  in  worlde  bot  oonly  ye.  c  147S 
Partenay  3816  Pray  for  me  All  dais  while  lif  in  worle  here 

t  (/')  in  genitive  =  temporal,  earthly,  secular  : 
freq.  in  world's  (worldes)  riches,  wealth,  win  (WlN 
ib,-  2),  and  the  like.    Obs,  (,in  later  use  Sc.) 
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BeoTtm!/' S243  Ende  gebidan  worulJe  lifes.  triiyS.  etc. 
[see  Win  j3.*  2].  cxaoo  Trin.  Coll,  Horn.  51  pe  hie  weren 
wuniende  in  ierusalem..and  hadden  J^e  fulie  of  wurldes 
richeisse.  c  1150  Gen.  <5-  Ex,  48  Hise  wise  siine,  £>e  was  of 
hin  fer  ear  bUforen  Or  ani  werldes  time  boren.  a  1300 
Cursor  M,  8314  Salamon . .  sal  be  a  man  o  pes,  And  mikel 
haf  o  werldes  es.  /did.  12416  To  sett  iesu  to  werld  lar.  1390 
GowER  Con/.  I.  362  Forcoveitise  and  Werldes  pride,  la  1400 
Morie  Arth.  674  Alle  my  werdez  wele.  c  1400  Love  Bona- 
vent.  Mirr,  xxxiii.  (1908)  159  Forsakynge  all  worldes 
bcsyncsse.  1508  Dunbar  Poems  vi.  34  A  barell  bung  ay  at 
my  bosum,  Ofvarldis  gud  I  bad  na  main  i6ix  J.  Davies 
(Heref.)  0/ Work  of  Sylvester  52  S.'s  Wks.  816  For  whose 
deare  birth,  thou  didst  all  ease  refuse,  Worlds-weal, 
and  (being  a  Marchant)  thy  Receits.  1606  G.  Woodcocke 
Hist.  Justine  15  b,  When  he  saw  they  would  not  sel  their 
liberty  for  any  worldes  good.  1761  Burns  My  Nanie^  O 
vi,  My  riches  a's  my  penny-fee..;  But  warl's  gear  ne'er 
troubles  me.  1786  —  To  Mr.  J.  Kennedy  iv,  Now  if  ye 're 
ane  o'  warl's  folk,  Wha  rate  the  wearer  by  the  cloak,  a  1706 
—  No-w  bank  ff  brae  ii.  The  chicld  wha  boasts  o'  warld's 
wealth,    iSao  Blackiu.  Mag.  May  165  Let  warld's  gear  gang. 

d.  The  other,  another,  the  tiextj  a  better  world, 
the  world  to  come  or  to  be  :  the  future  state,  the  life 
after  death.  Sometimes  viewed  as  the  '  realm '  of 
departed  spirits. 

c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xii.  32  Ne  by3  hyt  hym  for^yfen, 
ne  on  Hsse  worulde,  ne  on  )>ffTO  toweardan  [1382  Wyclif, 
nether  in  this  world,  ne  in  the  tother ;  1596  Tindale,  nether 
in  this  worlde,  nether  in  the  worlde  to  come],  c  isoo  Ormim 
4192  Ressieda3^..iacnej7>  all  >att  resste  &  ro  patt  hall3he 
sawless  brukenn  Inn  o^err  werelld.  1548-9  Bk,  Com.  Prayer, 
.*V/i:r«^Cr«f/,TheIyfeoftheworldetocome.  1581  Hamilton 
in  Cath.  Tractates iS.T.S.)';^  Thehorribi!!  tormentis  preparit 
for  ihame  in  the  varld  to  cum,  16x1  Beaum.  &  Ft-  Philaster 
IV.  tii,  Will  there  be  no  slanders,  No  jealousies  in  the  other 
world  ?  1715  L  Mather  Several  Serm.  title-p.,  When  Godly 
Men  dye,  Angels  carry  their  Souls  to  another  and  a  better 
World.  1738  Wesley  Hymn, '  A  ttend  while  Gotfs  Eternal 
Son'  V,  Far  from.. Sin,  and  Earth,  and  Hell,  la  the  new 
World  thy  Grace  hath  made,  May  I  for  ever  dwell  !  X770 
GoiJJSM.  Des.  ym.  170  He.. Allured  to  brighter  worlds, 
and  led  the  way.  a  1796  Burss  Epit.  on  Friend^  If  there's 
another  world,  he  lives  in  bliss.  1S09  Magee  Atonement 
(1816)  II.  107  The  appellation, '  mighty  dead ',.  .becomes 
applicable  to  alt  the  inhabiiants  of  the  invisible  world.  x8i6 
Sheu-ey  AFont  Blanc  49  Some  say  that  gleams  of  a  remoter 
world  Visit  the  sou!  in  sleep,— that  death  is  slumber.  1846 
Tennvson  Golden  Year  56  "fis  like  the  second  world  to  us 
that  live.  1864  —  En.Ard.  899  Who  will  embrace  mc  in  the 
world-to-be. 

e.  gen.  A  state  of   present  or  future)  existence. 
C1300  Beket    77    Heo..5eodc  aboute  as  a  best.. As  heo 

were  of  another  wordle.  i6oa  Shaks.  Ham,  iv.  v.  134  Both 
the  worlds  I  giuc  to  negligence,  Let  come  what  comes.  1807 
WoKDSW.  Ode  Intim.  Immortality  149  Blank  misgivings 
of  a  Creature  Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised.  1^9 
FitzGbrald  Omar  xxv,  All  the  Saints  and  Sages  who  dis- 
ctiss'd  Of  the  Two  Worlds  so  learnedly, 

2.  The  pursuits  and  interests  of  this  present  life  ; 
esp,,  in  religious  use,  the  least  worthy  of  these; 
temporal  or  mundane  affairs,  f  /F<?rA/*i*  worldly. 

a  1000  Guthltic  399  [370)  Ne  won  he  sefter  worulde  ac  he 
in  wuldre  ahof  modes  wym.e.  a  ijexj  Cursor  M.  10103  Thrin 
fas..)'is  werld,  my  fleche,  )>e  warlau  als.  1340  Ayenb.  93 
pe  more  l>ct  [mc]  iykc|>  )>c  zuetnesse  of  l>e  wordle,  t»e  lesse 
me  wyliiej*  ^e  zuetnesse  of  god.  c  14x0  Master  of  Game 
(MS.  Digby  182)  Prol.  If.  4,  pe  devel,  t>e  worlde,  ande  the 
flessh.  c  14*5  Cast.  Persev.  19a  in  Macro  Plays  83  Who-so 
spekyth  a^^eyn  ^  werd.  In  a  presun  he  schal  be  sperd.  Ibid, 
J009, 107  pe  Wei  Id,  J>e  Klesch,  &  )>e  Devyl,  are  knowc  grete 
lordis.  X540  Palsgr.  Acolastus  i.  iil  F  iv,  Bycause  he  is 
so  sore  sette,  or  to  gredy  vpcHi  the  world,  or  his  thrift.  X564 
J.  Martiall  Treat.  Crosse  17  Christ  hath  subdued  sinne, 
conquered  the  worlde,  discomfited  the  deuil.  X579  Spknskr 
Shefih,  Cat.  May  73  .^h  Palinodie,  thou  art  a  worldes 
childe  :  Who  touches  Pitch  niought  needes  be  defilde.  1675 
OwcH  Indivelling  Sin  iL  U732)  17  Whence  is  it,  that  Men 
follow  and  pursue  the  World  with  so  much  greediness? 
1780  CowpER  Love  of  the  World  Reproved  25  Renounce  the 
world— the  preacher  cries,  1784  —  Task  11.  3B9  Infidelity 
and  love  of  world.  1807  Wordsw.  Misc.  Sonn.  i.  xxxiii.  i 
The  world  is  loo  much  with  us.  1843  J.  Martiheau  Chr. 
Li/e  xvii.  255  The  world.. i.e.  the  opportunities  of  action 
with  a  view  to  temporal  good.  x88a  Si:ELEY  Nat,  Relig.  11. 
i.  130  The  World  is  the  collective  character  of  those  wtK>  do 
not  worship. 

3.  The  affairs  and  conditions  of  life  ;  chiefly  in 
phr.,  esp,  with  the  verb  go  (e.  g.  how  the  world 
goes,  how  events  shape  themselves ;  how  goes  the 
world  with  (a  person),  how  are  his  affairs ;  as  the 
(or  Mw)  world  goes,  as  things  are,  considering  the 
state  of  affairs) ;  also  +  to  let  the  world  slide,  to 
allow  things  to  take  their  course,  to  leave  matters 
alone ;  to  let  the  world  wag  {s^c  Wag  v.  7  c). 

BeovinUf  \-]y^  Ac  him  eal  worold  wcndeS  on  willan.  c888 
jClfred  Boetk.  xxvi.  %  i  Jet^enc  t>u  nu. .  Boetius..hwa;6cr 
^in  woruld  ^a  call  wsere  a:ftor  ^inum  wiltan.  a  1000  Cxd' 
fMon's  Gen.  318  Hyra  woruld  wjcs  ^chwyrfcd.  X36«  Langl. 
P.  PL  A.  Prol.  19  A  Feir  feld  ful  of  folk  fond  I  t»er  bi-twene, 
. .  Worchinge  and  wondringe  as  ^e  world  askeK  13.  •  Gaiv. 
4"  Gr.  Knt.  530  &  wynter  wyndez  agayn,  as  J^c  worlde  askez. 
?£:i46o-s  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl,  O,  4,  18  in  Archaeologia 
XXIX.  341  Trust  not.-youre  foos,  For  J^ei  be  double  in 
wirking,  as  ^  worlde  gos.  1478  Boston  Lett.  III.  233 
William  Pa'^ton.  .paid  to  the  parson,  .xxiiij//..  .It  is  yerly 
worth,  as  the  world  goth  now,  x/tl  X48X  Cely  Papers 
(Camden)  81  Howr  father.. thynkes  the  whorllde  qwhessy .. 
and  therfor  he  whowldc  that  ze  gepart  not  yowrselfe  to 
hofton  to  Breg^s.  a  15x9-  [see  Wag  v.  7  c).  1540  Palsgr, 
Acolastus  IV.  IV.  Tiij,  What  is  the  matter,  or  dowe  gothe 
the  worlde  with  hym?  XS64  BuLr.Ein  Dial,  agst.  Pest. 
(1888)  26  Now  let  vs  go.. and  see  how  the  worlde  goeth 
with  Master  Antonius.  1570  Koxe  A.  ft  M.  (ed.  2)  1848/1 
What  a  Gospeller  [he],  .was  in  King  P^dwardes  tynie,  which 
DOW  turning  with  the  world,  sbeweih  him  self  such  a  bytter 
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Persecuter.  .in  Queene  Maries  time.  X596,  i6xx  [see  Slide 
V.  5  b].  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  11.  ii.  178  To  be  honest  as  this 
world  goes,  is  to  bee  one  man  pick'd  out  of  two  thousand. 
Ibid,  lit,  ii.  285  Some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleepe ; 
Sorunnes  the  world  away.  «  1677  Barrow  ^^rw.  Wks.  1686 
III.  74  However  the  world  goes,  we  may  yet  make  a  tolerable 
shift.  1713  Pope  Let.  to  Addison  Wks,  1737  VL  32  And  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  (as  the  world  goes)  this  is  no  small 
assurance  I  repose  in  you.  1855  Dickens  etc.  Honseh,  Words 
Christmas  No.  23/1  How's  the  world  used  you  since  this 
morning?  1862  H.  Kingslev  Ravenskoe  xviii.  The  world 
is  out  of  joint.  x886  Baring-Gould  Crt.  Royal  iv,  What 
was  the  world  coming  to,  when  the  police  poked  their  noses 
into  his  shop? 

tb.  State  of  human  affairs,  state  of  things; 
hence,  season  or  time  as  marked  by  the  state  of 
affairs.    Obs. 

1456  Paston  Lett,^  L  doc  And  as  for  the  iiij"  //.  to  be 
sette  on  OUvere  is  taile,  I  can  not  see  it  wole  be,  for  there  is 
noo  suche  worlde  to  bringe  it  abowte.  X479  Cely  Papers 
(Camden)  19  Here  ys  but  strange  warlede..the  sekenese 
raynyd  sore  at  London.  1484  Ibid,  152  What  world  wee 
scball  hawe  w*  Flaunders  I  can  nott  say,  I  feyr  me  they 
wyll  breke  v.t  us.  ?  1^3  in  Lett.  Rich.  Ill  ^  Hen.  VII 
(Rolls)  L  1-^2  Good  yt  is  that  we  see  to  our  owne  surtie.. 
wat  world  so  euer  shall  hapen  to  fall  hereafter.  xsx3  More 
Rich.  Ill  Wks.  70  If  the  worlde  woold  haue  gone  as  I 
would  haue  wished,  king  Henryes  sonne  had  had  the 
crown.  Ibid.,  What  nede  in  that  grene  world  yo  protector 
had  of  y«  duke.  ^  15*3  —  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  I.  295 
They  do  but  seke  delayes  liil  they  may  se  how  the  world 
is.  X530  Palsgr.  559/2  Let  the  place  be  well  fiimygate..it 
is  a  daungerous  worlde  [Fr.  temps]  nowe  a  dayes.  a  X548 
Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  IV,  195  b,  Til  he  might  spye  a  tyme 
conuenient,  &  a  world  after  fiys  awn  appetite,  c  xsss  Harps- 
FiEi.o  Divorce  Hen.  VUI  (Camden)  178  Others  which  fore- 
told this  dolorous  doleful  wretched  world  that  followed  upon 
this  divorce.  1596  Shaks.  1  Hen.  IV,  11.  iii.  94  This  is  no 
world  To  play  with  Mammcts.  16x4  Chapman  Odyssey  xi. 
602  But  lake  close  shore  disguisde,  nor  let  her  know,  For 
tis  no  world  to  trust  a  woman  now. 

*t*e.  (One's)  condition  in  life,  (good)  fortune.  Obs. 

1390  Gower  Conf.  \.  16  Bot  every  clerk  his  herte  leith  To 
kepe  his  world  in  special.  Ibid.  84, 1  not  in  what  degree 
Thou  sclialt  thi  gooae  world  achieve.  Ibid.  IH.  170  Whan 
that  he  weiieth  fcst  achieve  His  goode  world. 
4,  Secular  (or  lay)  life  and  interests,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  religious  (or  clerical);  also  (by 
association  with  III,  as  in  b  and  d  below),  secular 
(or  lay)  people.  Of  the  world.,  "^worWa:  secular; 
see  also  AIan  of  the  world  a. 

a  1030  Rule  St.  Btnet  (Logenian)  109  033e  aefler  gode 
o<^3e  xftcr  wurulde  be  sy.  c  ixoo  [see  Man  op  the  world 
a],  a  laas  Ancr.  R,  24  Hwon  J)e  preosies  of  3e  worlde 
singe3  hore  messen.  ^  ctago  Beket  244  in  S.  E*tg.  Leg,  113, 
1*0  t>is  holi  Man  was  i-torned  frain  ^e  office  of  holi  churche 
Toagrctofficeof  ^  world.  <xi3oo  Cursor  M.  syij-z  Werlds 
man,  or  cicrc,  or  closterer.  X340  Ayenb,  49  pe  enlefte  [sin 
of  adultery]  is  of  man  of  t>e  wordle  to  wyfman  of  religioun. 
c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (prose)  37  Bot  bettir  chepe  sal  ye  selle 
|»an  \>e  men  of  |>e  werld  dose.  1596  Ptlgr,  Perf.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  I  That  is  to  say,  some  chose  to  go  by  the  worlde  and 
some  by  religion.  X533  Gau  Richt  Vay  (S.T.S.)  25  The  oder 
varkis  qvhilk  ar  techit  in  al  the  buikis  of  the  wardel.  x6xo 
Holland  Caitiden's  Brit.  1.  521  Hec  taking  a  loatliing  to 
the  world.. retired  into  that  hospitail.. where  with  poore 
people  hec  lived  to  God.  1671  l^KWB.iiScv.or\  Mai/tamot4chi 
II.  i.  (1675)  24  n  threaten  to  flee  beyond  Sea  to  a  Nunnery, 
and  for  ever  seclude  my  self  from  the  World,  a  1700  in 
Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  IX.  337  In  the  20**  of  her  age,  for- 
saking y«  world  she  desired  nothing  more,  then  to  dedicate 
herselfe  to  God,  in  a  Religious  estate.  17x7  Pope  Eloisa 
208  How  happy  is  the  blameless  Vestal's  lot  I  The  world 
forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot.  x8o8  Scott  Mtirmion  \\. 
iii.  The  Abbess ,. early  took  the  veil  and  hood,  Ere  upon 
life  she  cast  a  look.  Or  knew  the  world  that  she  forsook. 
X845  M.  Pattison  F,ss.  (1889)  I.  12  A  book  which  is  not  only 
esteemed  in  the  Church,  but  has  had  the  honour.. of  com- 
mandingthe  respect  of  the  world.  x888' Bernard' ^r.  World 
to  Cloister  ii.  12  Having  resigned  the  situation  I  held  in  the 
world. 

b.  In  the  Society  of  Friends  applied  to  those 
outside  their  own  body. 

X648  G.  Fox  yW;/.  (1852)  I.  70  The  Lord  commanded  me 
to  go  abroad  into  the  world.  cx68o  in  Sussex  Archaeol. 
Coll.  (1912)  LV.  81  The  Other  Months  Named  after  ye 
Manner  of  ye  world.  1698-^  Story  &  Gill  in  S.  B.  Weeks 
Southern  Quakers  (1896)  67  The  displeasure  of  God . .  against 
mixed  marriages  between  tliem  [jc.  Quakers]  and  the  world. 
a  1711  Thomas  Ellwood  Hist,  Life\\yi\)  340  Thomas  Dell 
and  Ldward  Moor  [were  discharged!  by  other  People  of  the 
World,  paying  their  Fines  and  Fees  for  them.  1837  Ht. 
Wkvu'^^j^m  Soc.  Amer.  \\.  57  They  are  receiving  a  perpetual 
accession  to  their  numbers  from  among  the  '  world's  people '. 
1867  Dixon  New  Avur.  II.  x.  93  Some  of  these  [Quaker] 
ladies,  .have  husbands  (as  the  world  would  call  them). 

c.  +  To  go  to  the  world,  to  be  (a  man,  woman) 
of  the  world:  to  be  married. 

1365  Calfhill  Ansvo.  Martiall  109  b,  Ye  say  when  a  man 
wyl  marry,  then  he  goeth  to  the  world.  X579  Tomson 
Calvin  s  Serm.  Tim.  230/2  This  man  is  of  the  worlde,  that 
is  to  say,  he  is  maried  :  This  man  is  of  the  Churche,  that  is 
to  say,  Spiriiuall.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  11.  i.  331  Good 
Lord  for  alliance:  thus  goes  euery  one  to  the  world  but  I. 
i6po  —  A,  Y.  L.  V.  iii.  5,  I  do  desire  it  [marriage]  with  all 
my  heart:  and  I  hope  it  is  no  di.-.huiiest  desire,  to  desire  to 
\ie  a  woman  of  y«  world?  1601  — All's  Well  u  iii.  20  But  if 
I  may  haue  your  Ladiships  good  will  to  goe  to  the  world, 
Isb<;ll  the  woman  and  we  will  doe  as  we  may. 

d.  In  biblical  and  religious  use  :  Those  who  are 
concerned  only  with  the  interests  and  pleasures  of 
this  life  or  with  temporal  or  mundane  things;  the 
worldly  and  irreligious. 

X36J  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  i.  37  Lcef  not  )>i  licam,  for  ly^ere 
him  techet?,  pat  is  t»e  Wikkcde  word  J?e  to  bi-traye.  138a 
WvcLiK  Jokfi  XV.  19  But  I  chees  50U  fro  the  world,  tberforc 
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the  world  hatith  50U.  XS40-7  Coverdale  Fruitf.  Less. 
(1593)  E  I  b.  The  world,  that  is  to  say,  fleshly  men  and 
children  of  the  world,  receiue  not  this  spirite.  1738WESIXY 
Ps.  IV.  vi,  The  World  with  fruitless  Pain  Seek  Happiness 
below. 

+  5.  An  age  or  (long)  period  of  time  in  earthly  or 
human  existence  or  history ;  pi.  ages.    Obs, 

Phrases,  f  By  long  worlds :  ages  ago.  In  or  to  worlds 
long:  ioT  ages.  Worlds  of  years',  ages,  centuries.  The 
worldis)  to  come :  future  ages,  posttriiy. 

c  X175  Lamb,  Horn.  81  pis  bitacneS  ^e.  world  J?et  wes  from 
biginnegge  [etc.]..  In  ^sse  worlde  nas  na  laje  ne  na  lar^eu. 
c  120S  Lay.  23425  A  J>ere  ilke  worlde  [cxa7S  vvorle]  pa  |'is  wes 
iwuroen  wes  Francene  loud  Gualle  ihaten.  a  1.290  Cursor  M. 
1491  pe  formast  werld  adam  be-gan,  par-of  lameth  f)e  last 
man.  Ibid.  15128  Suilc  a  man  was  neuer  yeitt  Sin  ar>i 
werldes  ware.  1390  Gower  Conf.  III.  176  These  olde 
worldes  with  the  newe  Who  that  wol  take  in  evidence,  Ther 
mai  he  se  [etc.].  1:1400  tr.  Seer.  Seer.,  Gov.  Lordsk,  113 
pe  olde  philosopliers  vsyd  it  by  ionge  werldes,  ^1440 
Pallad.  on  Husb.  xi.  162  Who  wol  do  puruyaunce  in  worldis 
Ionge,  The  palmes  forto  sette  he  must  ha  mynde.  Ibid.  482 
Tyl  worldis  Ionge  This  drynkis  wole  abide  and  ay  be  stronge. 
x45o-x5^  Myrr.  Our  Ladye  ir.  115  All  thys  worlde  ys  de- 
parted in  to  thre  tymes.  The  fyrst  tyme  was  when  men 
lyued  after  the  lawe  of  nature  [etc.].  1549  Ridley  in  Potts 
Liber  Caniabr.  (1855)  245  note,  A  dangerouse  example  to 
the  worlde  to  cum.  XS67  Gude  ^  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  44  He 
that  all  warldis  was  beforne.  Come  downe  of  Marie  to  be 
borne,  1574  Hellowes  Gueuara's  Earn.  Ep.  (1577)  18  For 
that  in  the  worldes  to  come,  it  might  be  known  who  was  the 
author  iherof.  1587  Golding  De  Mornay  vii.  {1592)  87  The 
Heauen  goeth  about  continually,  and  in  so  many  worlds  and 
ages  as  haue  beene,  we  perceiue  no  alteration  at  all.  1593 
BiLsoN  Perpet.  Govt.  Ch.  5  This  was  the  blessing  due  to  the 
elder  Brother  in  the  first  world.  XS96  Harington  Metam. 
Aj'ajc  D  7,  Tarquinius . .  prouident  in  peace,  &  in  that  young 
world,  a  notable  polititian.  a  x6oo  HooKKR^^rw.,  Habak. 
ii.4'WVis.  1874  111.640  Adam  and  all  the  fathers  before 
Christ,  till  Christ's  coming,  were  for  so  many  worlds  together 
detained.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  2  Forgetful!  of 
alt  other  things  in  their  ancient  country,  after  so  many 
worlds  of  yeeres.  x6o6  Shaks.  'Tr.  ^  Cr.  111.  ii.  180  True 
swaines  in  loue,  shall  in  the  world  to  come  Approue  their 
truths  by  I'roylup.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  4-  Selv.  202 
[200]  From  all  which  'tis  as  clear,  that  we  meant  in  the 
dayes  of  yore  by  the  word  World,  time,  ages  [etc.]. 

b.  A  period  or  age  of  human  history  character- 
ized by  certain  conditions  or  indicated  by  the 
character  of  those  living  in  it.  Obs.  exc,  as  coloured 
by  16  a, 

X530-X600  Golden  world  [see  Golden  a.  7].  1630/?.  John^ 
son's  Kittgd.  i^  Commiv.  160  It  was  used  in  that  good  old 
world,  when  men  wiped  their  nose  on  their  sleeve  (as  the 
French  man  sayes).  X781  Blair  in  Sc.  Transl.  ^  Paraphr. 
(1793)  X2  All  old  things  now  are  past  away,  and  a  new  world 
begun.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  1.  401  These  were 
men  whose  minds  had  been  trained  in  a  world  which  had 
passed  away.  1886  E.  B.  Bax  Relig.  Socialism  it.6  In  Shake- 
speare's '  historical  plays  *  the  characters  live  and  speak  in 
the  world  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

6.  In  various  phrases  translating  eccl.  Latin  in 
secula  seculortifii,  in  sectilum  sccitli  =  for  ever  and 
ever,  for  all  time,  through  eternity,  t  a.  From 
world  into  world{s,  in  world  of  world{s ,  in  to  {the) 
world\s  of  wo7-ld{s , through  all  worlds , world  always. 
c888  jElfreu  Botth.  xxi.  pa  nu  sculon  standan  to  worulde, 
c  iiio  Mlfred's  Boeth.  Ei^il.,  Si  ]?e  lof  &  wylder  nu  &  aaa 
to  worulde  buton  aeshwilcum  ende.  £■1x75  Lofub.  Horn.  25 
pe  lauerd.  .wuniende  and  rixlende  on  worulde  a  buten  ende. 
c  xa3o  H all  Meid. {i<)22)  59  Ah  schal  ifinden  him  ai  swettere 
&  sauurure,  fram  worlde  in-to  worlde.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter 
Ix.  9  Swa  salme  saie  sal  I  ^e  same  In  werld  of  werld  vnto  J?i 
name.  138a  Wvclif  Isa.  xxxiv.  10  Desola»  shal  [his  land] 
be  in_  to  worldus  of  worldis.  a  1400  Pryiner  (1891)  34  As  hit 
was  in  the  bygynuynge  and  now  and  euere :  in  the  worides 
of  worldles  amen,  c  X400  Rule  St,  Benet  (verse)  331  Sche 
sal. .loue  god  euer  of  ai  his  lone  And  wircbip  him  werld  al- 
wais.  c  x4ao  Prymer  (1S95)  x6  Glorie  be  to  J>ce,  lord,. .In 
euerlastynge  worldis.  Ibid.  74  He  ordeynede  J>o  Jjingis  in- 
to ^je  world,  &  in  to  i>e  world  of  world  [L  in  aeternum,  et  iu 
saeculum  saeculi].  1434  Misyn  Mending  of  Life  131  T» 
qwliome  be  wyrschip  &  ioy.,in  warld  of  warldys.  Amen. 
X5SI  V^E-coKiiK-Cast.  Knoivl.  (1556)  I.  4  Thorough  worlde  of 
worldes  :  whiche  signifieth  for  euer.  X584  R.  Scot  Discov, 
Witchcr.  XV.  xii.  411  Etcrnall  God,  which  liuest  and  reignest 
euer  one  God  ihrough  all  worlds,  Amen.  (1842  Tennyson 
Card.  Dan.  205,  I  heard  his  deep  'I  will,'  Breathed,  like 
the  covenant  of  a  God,  to  hold  From  thence  thro'  all  the 
worlds.] 

b.  World  without  (ME.  abuten  or  buten)  end; 
later  used  hyperbolically :  Endlessly,  eternally. 
Hence  as  adj. phr.  -  perpetual,  everlasting,  eternal ; 
and  as  subst.  phr.  eternal  existence,  endlessness, 
eternity, 

a  lasS  Ancr.  R.  182  peo  l>ct  hefden  ofearned  ^  pinen  of 
helle  world  a  buten  ende.  c  X305  St.  Sivithin  log  in  E.  E.  P, 
(1863)  46  pat  vueL.iie  schal  no  Icng  ileste,  Ac  i>u  worst 
|;erof  hoi  and  sound,  wordle  wijjouten  ende.  c  X460  Toivne- 
ley  Myst.  ii.  465,  I  must  nedis  weynd,  And  to  the  dwill  be 
thrall  warld  withoutten  end.  X483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  94/1 
Many  betiefetes  ben  gyuen  to  thonour  of  our  lord  Jhu  crist 
whiche  is  b'essed  world  wyihouten  ende.  Amen.  i5<^8-9 
£k.  Com.  Prayer,  Matins,  As  it  was  in  the  begynning, 
is  now,  and  euer  shalbc,  world  without  ende.  1588  Shaks. 
L.  L,  L.  V.  ii.  799  A  time  ine  thinkes  too  sliort,  To  make  a 
world-wiihout-end  bargaine  in.  1640  Milton  Eikon.  xxl 
Wks.  1851  III.  484  This  man.,  thinks  by  talking  world  with- 
out  end,  to  make  good  his  integrity.  1753  in  Life  Ld. 
Ilardwicke  11847)  U-  499  L"  Chesterfield  writes  Worlds 
without  End.  1881  Mokkis  MacAaii's  W.  M.  (1899)  II.  34 
This  world-without-end-for-everlasting  hole  of  a  London. 
1888  Advance  (Chicago)  20  Dec.  831  A  city  pastor,  witli  a 
world-without.end  of  things  to  be  done.  1896  Housman 
Shropsh.  Ladxiv,  My  heart  and  soul  and  senses.  World  with- 
out end,  are  drowned.     1905  F.  Young  Sands  of  Pleasure 
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L  T.  Small  wonder  if  the  embodiment  of  the  world- without, 
•nd  should  prove  no  encourager  of  man's  happiness  ! 

IL  The  earth  or  a  region  of  it ;  the  universe  or 
a_i)art  of  it. 

7.  The  earth  and  all  created  things  upon  it ;  the 
terraqueous  globe  and  its  inhabitants.  (See  also 
ai  a,  33  a.) 

CittMtm  of  ike  world:  sets  CmzKN  ac  Universal  world \ 
see  Universal  a.  8.   Widt  world:  sec  Wide  a.  \  b. 

<r888  iELFKED  BiHtk,  xxxiii.  §  5  pcah  I>u  (>a  ealle  jesceafta 
ane  naman  Renemnede,  elle  >u  nemdest  togcdere  &  hete 
woruld.  C893  —  Oros,  I.  vi.  §  1  On  |>ies  Arabiciiones  tide 
wuition  swa  mycele  waiterflod  Reond  ealie  world,  a^oo 
Cysewulf  Crist  by)  Se  J'as  world  sescop,  godes  gaest-sunu. 
ruTS  Lamb.  Hem.  19  We  habbeS  ihereden  J>urh  wise 
wiiega  hu  he  eresl  astalde  l>eos  woreld  al  for  ure  neode. 
r  laoo  Ormin  15460  Godd  shop  all  t>c  werrld  oflF  nohht. 
c  laos  Lav.  7206  He  [Julius  C^sar]  |johte  to  bi-winnen.  .al 
middel-eardes  lend  and  halde  M  worlde  in  his  bond,  ciaso 
6*w.  4"  Ex.  901  Wiste  no  man  of  wcrl6e  So,  Quat  kinde  he 
was  kumen  fro.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  346  Bot  be  )>at  mad  al 
thing  o  noght  To-geder  he  al  J>is  werld  wroght.  c  1330  R. 
Brunne  Ckron,  l^act  (Rolls)  212  Noe  sones.. departed  al 
^j*s  werd..in  l>re  parties.  1393  Lancl.  /'.  /'/.  C.  i.  4  Ich 
wente  forth  in  J»e  worlde  wonders  to  hure.  a  1400-50  IVars 
Alex.  150a  He  mon  ride  )>us  &  regne  ouire  all  J>e  ronde 
werde.  <:  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  180  Men  myghte  go  be 
Schippe  alle  aboute  the  World,  and  aboven  and  benethen. 
14. .  Childk,  Jesus  ill  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  113 
Jhesu,  tat  alle  ^ys  orlle  hath  wrowt.  1539  ^^^^^  (Great) 
Psalms  Ixxxix.  12  Thou  hast  layed  the  (oundacion  of  the 
rounde  worlde,  and  all  that  therm  is.  1555  Eden  Decades 
214  b,  The  vyage  made  by  the  Spanyardes  rounde  abowte 
the  worlde.  1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  n.  ii.  i.  ^r-t  6oThe 
World's-re^olonizing  Boat  \viz.  Noah's  ark].  i6oa  Shaks. 
Ham.  ni.  ii.  i63  And  thirtie  dozen  Moones . .  About  the  World 
haue  times  twelue  thirties  beene.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr, Pinto's 
Trav.  viiL  25  The  Bisquayn  Ship.. wherein  Magellan  corn. 
passed  the  World.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xii.  646  The  World 
was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose  Thir  place  of  rest, 
and  Providence  thir  guide.  1784  Cowper  Task  i.  37a  Its 
own  rcvolvency  upholds  the  world.  1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VII. 
300/1  i^Drake)  This  voyage  round  the  world,  the  first  accom- 
pfi^ed  by  an  Englishman,  was  thus  performed  in  two  years 
and  about  ten  months. 
b.  trans/,  andyff. 

1556  in  T.  Sharp  Cov.  Myst.  (1825)  73  Paid  to  Crowe  for 
makyng  of  iij  worldys..ij».  1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  408  Her 
breasts  like  luory  globes  circled  with  blew,  A  paire  of  maiden 
worlds  vnconquered.  1597  —  Lover's  Compl.  7,1..  Ere  long 
espied  a  fickle  maid  full  pale.. Storming  her  world  with 
sorrows,  wind  and  raine.  1746  Francis  tr.  Hor.  Epist.  i. 
xix.  29  Through  open  Worlds  of  Rhime  I  dar'd  to  tread  In 
Paths  unknown.  1873  Browning  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  706 
See,  the  sun  splits  on  yonder  bauble  world  Of  silvered  glass. 
C.  In  phr.  with  go  round,  orig.  referring  to  the 
rotation  of  the  earth,  but  used  chiefly  fig.  with 
-  implication  of  other  senses  (e.g.  i  a,  3). 

1782  Burns  A  Toast  4  Their  fame  it  shall  last  while  the 
world  goes  round.  1788  Hubdis  Village  Curate  (1797)  21 
Tis  drink,  And  only  drink,  that  makes  the  world  go  round. 
1S82  W.  S.  Gilbert  lolanthe  11,  It's  Love  that  makes  the 
world  go  round ! 

d.  The  world's  end  %  the  farthest  limit  of  the 
earth.     Chiefly  used  hyperbolically. 

Used  as  the  proper  name  of  out-of-the-way  localities  or 
bouses,  esp.  formerly,  of  certain  inns  kept  for  illicit  purposes 
(cf.  quot.  1695). 

xj^  Shaks.  Muck  Ado  11, 1.  272  Will  your  Grace  command 
mee  any  seruice  to  the  worlds  end?  I  willgoeon  tiie  slightest 
arrand  now  to  the  Antypodes.  x6a8  tr.  Matthiexis  Fower- 
full  Favorite  13  Is  it  for  this  (say  they)  that  they  haue  sent 
him  to  the  worlds  end.  1695  Congreve  Love  for  L.  11.  ix, 
Poor  innocent  f  you  don't  know  that  there's  a  place  call'd 
the  IVorUCs  Endl  1727  Boyer  Diet.  Royal  II.  s.v.  IVorld^ 
He  lives  at  the  World  s  end  (ora  great  way  off).  1863  W.  0. 
Baldwin  A/r.  Hunting\\,  216  We  saw.  .the  fiesh  footprints 
of  a  Kaffir,  and  resolved  to  follow  that  to  the  world's  end. 

attrib.  1839  Bailev  Festus  90  Now  we  stand  On  the 
world  V  end-land  ! 

e.  In  generalized  sense,  usually  qualified  by  a. 
1676  Drydkn  Auren^z.  iii.  33  Too  truly  Tamerlain's  Suc- 
cessors ihey,  Each  thinks  a  World  too  little  for  his  sway. 
1713  Derham  Phys.-Theol.  n.  i.  (1720)  39  This  [spherical 
fiigure]  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  taost  commodious,  apt 
Figure  for  a  World  on  m-iny  Accounts.  1748  Richardson 
Clarissa  {1768)  VIII.  190  They  have  great  force  upon  me. . 
or  one  world  would  not  have  held  Mr.  L.ovelace  and  me  thus 
long.  1784  CowpER  Task  iv.  89  Tis  pleasant  through  the 
loop-holes  of  retreat  To  peep  at  such  a  world.  1865  Swin- 
burne Chastelard  v.  iL  189  Life  is  not  worth  a  world  That 
you  should  weep  to  take  it. 

1//.  Used  hyperbolically  for:  'a  great  quantity'; 
often  advb.  'a  great  deal',  'infinitely'  (cf.  19b). 
{fl)  pL  Not  (.  ^  for  worlds  \  not  for  all  the  wealth 
in  the  world,  not  on  any  account. 

a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  111.  {1912)  517  Like  two  contrarie 
tides,  eirher  of  which  are  able  to  carry  worldes  of  shippes, 
and  men  upon  them.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  u.  i.  223  Nor 
doib  this  wood  lacke  worlds  of  company.  i6ai  J.  Taylor 
(Water  P.)  Unnal.  Father  Wks.  1630 1.  142  Through  worlds 
of  Deaths  D  breake  to  fiy  to  htm.  1x831  }:Mt.s  Philip  Aug: 
MX,  I  would  not  part  with  this  for  worlds  of  ore.f  Ibid. 
xxiv,  Nor  would  he  do  one  act  for  worlds,  that  could.. cast 
a  shade  over  the  fame  and  honour  of  one  — .  187a  Luckek 
Land.  Lyrics  (cd.  5)  178  I'd  give  worlds  to  borrow  Her 
yellow  rose  with  russet  leaves,  1874  W.  S.  Gilbert  Stveet- 
hearts  ii,  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't  stand  in  his  way  for  worlds. 
1891  Farkar  Dnrkn.  ^  Da-um  x.  She  seemed  to  be  separated 
by  whole  worlds  of  difTerence  from  such  ladies  as  his  own 
mother.  1893  *  G.  Travers  '  Mova  Maclean  vi,  I  was  worlds 
too  shy.  X900  H.  S.  Holland  Old  <^-  Nciv  33  They  look  lo 
you  worlds  apart. 

ip')  sinj;.,  in  negative  context,  e.g.  not  for  the 
world,  all  the  worlds  ^  half  the  world. 
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1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  ii.  i.  09  Prin,  He'll  be  forswome. 
Nau.  Not  for  the  world  faire  Madam,  by  my  wilL  1604  — 
Otk.  IV.  iii.  68  .Would'st  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  al  the 
world?  1605  Erondelle  Fr.  Card.  N  6b,  I  would  not  faile 
in  it  for  any  thing  in  the  world.  X634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
J'rav.  32  Not  for  all  the  world,  purposing  any  hurt  vnto 
him.  1664  in  Trans.  Cuvibld.  ^  Westvild.  Antig,  Sac. 
(N.  S.)  178  A  thing  I  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  for 
halfe  the  world.  1665  Boyle  Occas.  Rejl.  iv.  i.  6  He  would 
not  for  all  the  World  return  again.  X731-8  Swift  Pol. 
Conversat.  43,  I  wou'dn't  be  as  sick  as  she's  proud,  for  all 
the  World.  1784  Cowper  Task  iii.  807  He. .Can  dig,  beg, 
rot,.. but  could  not  for  a  world  Fish  up  his  dirty  and  de- 
pendent bread,  [etc.].  X797  Jane  Austen  Sense  tt  Sensib. 
xxxviii,  But  1  am  sure  I  would  not  do  such  a  thing  for  all 
the  world.  i8aa  Scott  Nigel \'\\\t  Not  for  the  world.,  will 
I  be  a  spy  on  my  kind  godfather's  secrets.  X847  Buckstone 
Flowers  of  Forest  in.  vii.  No,  no^not  for  the  wide  wide 
world.  1881  Miss  Braddon  Asphodel  I.  iii.  62  Daphne, 
usually  loquacious,  felt  as  if  she  could  not  have  spoken  for 
the  world. 

8.  With  (lualification  :  Any  part  of  the  universe 
considered  as  an  entity,  as  f  Middle  "would  (the 
earth),  lower  or  nether  world  (Hades  or  hell,  less 
freq.  the  earth),  Underwobld  i. 

f  laoo,  daso,  i8aa  [see  Middle  world].  1607  Shaks. 
Tituon  I.  i.  44  This  beneath  world.  1609-  [see  Undekwokld 
ij.  i7zo[see  Nether  «.  6].  x 784  Cowper  Task\i.-j2i)  The 
groans  of  nature  in  this  nether  world,  Which  Heav'n  has 
heard  for  ages.  X786  Bukns  Natitre^s  Law  ii.  This  lower 
world  I  you  resign.  X79 .  —  To  Mr.  Renion,  Though  'twere 
a  trip  to  yon  blue  warl  [i.'e.hell].  iSmCARY  Dante,  Pa rad. 
xvii.  22,  I . .  With  Virgil . .  visited  the  nether  world  of  woe. 

b.  A  planet  or  other  heavenly  body,  esp.  one 
viewed  as  inhabited. 

17x3  Addison  Catov.  1,  But  thou  shalt  flourish. .Unhurt 
amidst..  The  Wrecks  of  Matter^  and  the  Crush  of  Worlds. 
X73a  Pope  Ess.  Man  i.  254  Being  on  Being  wreck'd,  and 
world  on  world.  1781  Cowper  Retirem.  81  The  sun,  a  world 
whence  other  worlds  drink  light.  X870  R.  A,  Phoctor  {title) 
Other  Worlds  than  Ours.  1872  Black  Adv.  Phaeton  xxx\. 
419  Overhead  the  great  worlds  became  more  visible  in  the 
deep  vault  of  blue. 

9.  The  material  universe  as  an  ordered  system ; 
the  system  of  created  things ;  *  heaven  and  earth ' ; 
the  cosmos.  Also  (rarely)  a  system  of  heavenly 
bodies.  Also  fg,  f  In  early  use  chiefly  in  the 
greater  or  more  world,  the  macrocosm,  and  the  less 
or  little  world,  the  microcosm,  man.     Now  rare. 

ct20O  Ormin  17597  Mycrocossmos,  t>att  nemmnedd  iss 
Affterr  Ennglisshe  spseche  pe  little  werelld.  a  X300  Cursor 
M.  552  For  pis  resun  Jrat  ^ee  haue  hard,  Man  es  clepid  )pe 
lesse  werld.  1340-70  Alex.  ^  Dind.  645  5^  liknen  a  lud  to 
a  Jitil  wordle.  X390  Gower  Con/.  II.  71  A  soubtil  man, . . 
Which  thurgh  maglque  and  sorcerie  Couthe  al  the  world  of 
tricherie.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  11. 181  No  meruayle 
thoughe  god  had  more  delyte  in  the  thow  lesse  worlde 
that  were  yet  to  be  made,  then  of  thys  more  worlde.  1481 
Caxton  Myrr,  1.  xvi.  50  This  clerenesse  ..  enuyronneth  al 
aboute  the  worlde  the  foure  dementis  whiche  god  created. 
1519  Interl.  Four  Elent.  Avj  b,  The  yerth  as  a  poynt  or 
center  is  sytuate  In  the  myddes  of  the  worlde.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  i  Lyke  as  the  great  worlde  was 
made  perfecte  in  vij  dayes,  so  y*  lesse  worlde^  that  is  man, 
is  made,  .perfecte  by  grace  in  these  vij  spintuall  dayes. 
X551  Rkcorde  Cast.  Kno7vl.  i.  (1556)  4  The  worlde  is  an 
apte  frame  of  heauen  and  earthe,  and  all  otiier  natiirall 
thinges  contained  in  them.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  111.  i.  10 
(Qo.  i)  In  his  little  world  of  man.  1633  Herbeut  Temple, 
Man  viii,  Man  is  one  world,  and  hath  Another  to  attend 
hinu  c  164s  Howell  Lett.  11.  1.  {1800)  444  Surely  the 
Astronomers  had  reason  to  term  this  Sphere,  .a  thing  of  no 
dimension  at  all,  being  compar'd  to  the  whole  World.  X690 
Locke  Hum.  Und.  n.  xxiv.  §  i  The  great  collective  Idea  of 
all  Bodies  whatsoever  signified  by  the  name  World.  X709 
Shaftesb.  Moralists  111.  i.  182  Thy  Works  apparent  to  us, 
the  System  of  the  bigger  World  1  1788  Chambeks  Cycl.  s.v. 
University^  The  four  Faculties  are  supposed  to  make  the 
World  or  Universe  of  Study.  1755  B,  Martin  Mag,  Arts  ^• 
Sci.  8  The  Philosophers  of  the  present  Age  teach  us,  that 
the  Universe,. is  replenished  witli  Systems  or  Worlds  of 
different  Bodies.  X882  T.  Fowler  Shaftesbury  <y  Hutcheson 
106  We  may  infer  that  Shaftesbury  conceived  the  relation 
of  God  to  the  World  as  that  of  soul  lo  the  body.  Nature  is 
. .  the  vesture  of  God,  and  God  the  soul  of  the  Universe. 

10.  The  sphere  within  which  one's  interests  are 
bound  up  or  one's  activities  find  scope  ;  (one's) 
sphere  of  action  or  thought ;  the  *  realm '  ^within 
which  one  moves  or  lives. 

In  the  earliest  instances  with  allusion  to  the  microcosm  of 
man  (see  9). 

01586  Sidney  Af>ol.  Poetry  {Ath.)  31  How  it  [sc.  virtue] 
extendeth  it  selfe  out  of  the  limits  of  a  mans  own  little 
world,  to  the  gouernment  of  families.  02642  Suckling 
Poems  (1648)  II  In  each  mans  heart  that  doih  begin  To 
love,  there's  ever  fram'd  within  A  little  world.  164a  H. 
More  Song  of  Soul  m.  11.  xv.  She  dwells  in  her  own  self, 
there  doth  reside,  Is  her  own  world,  and  more  or  lesse  doth 
pen  Her  self,  1807  Wordsw.  Personal  Talk  23  Children 
are  blest  and  powerful;  their  world  lies  More  justly  balanced; 
partly  at  their  feet,  And  part  far  from  them.  1837  Disraeli 
Venetia  \i.  W,  With  no  aspirations  beyond  the  little  world  in 
which  she  moved.  1837  Ht,  Martineau  Soc.  Anier.  HI.  28 
The  atmosphere 'of  insolence  in  which  he  dwells  ;.  .the  taint 
of  contempt  which  infects  all  the  intercourses  of  his  world. 
1853  T.  T.  Lynch  Selflmprovem,  iii  53  A  man's  world  is 
not  of  the  senses  simply,  but  of  the  spirit  too.  1898  *  H.  S. 
Mekriman  '  Roden's  Corner  jcvi.  168  [His]  world  was  a 
narrow  one.  Consisting  as  it  did  of  himself  and  his  bank-book. 

IL  A  section  or  part  of  the  earth  at  large,  as  a 
place  of  inhabitation  or  settlement ;  fa  country  or 
region. 

Neiv  World,  a  continent  or  country  discovered  or  colo- 
nized at  a  comparatively  late  period,  esp.  the  continents  of 
America  (the  Western  Hemisphere)  as  distinguished  from 
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the  Old  World,  or  the  continents  of  the  Eastern  Hemi' 
sphere,  esp.  Europe  and  Asia,  as  being  known  before  the 
discovery  of  America. 

X555  Kden  Decades  title-p.,  The  Decades  of  the  Newe 
Worlde  or  West  India,  xsSx  Pettie  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv. 
Ep.  Ded.  A  iij  b,  Some  of  them,  .seeke  new  Countries  and 
new  worlds  to  shew  their  valiancie  in,  X589  Hakluyt 
Princ.  Navig.  (title-p.),  The  English  valiant  attempts  in 
searching  almost  all  tlie  corners  of  the  vaste  and  new  world 
of  America,  a  1593  Marlowe  &  Nashe  Dido  u  i.  Of  Troy 
am  I,..driuen  by  warre  from  forth  my  nattue  world.  X593 
Shaks.  Rich.  II,  11.  i.  45  This  little  world.  This  precious 
stone,  set  in  the  siluersea.  x6oo  Hakluyt  F*?^.  III.  title-p., 
Voyages.,  to  all  parts  of  the  Newfound  world  of  America, 
or  the  West  Indies.  160J  Holland  Pliny  vi.  i.  1. 115  From 
the  one  side  to  the  other  [of  the  Bosphorus],.men  out  of 
these  two  worlds  may  parly  one  to  another  with  audible 
voice.  1627  May  Lucan  in.  E  2  b,  Tanais  . .  doth  diuide 
Europe  from  Asia,  giuing  to  each  side  The  name  of  seuerail 
worlds.  1638  Brome  Antipodes  \.  vi.  No  Isle  nor  Angle  in 
that  Neather  world,  But  I  have  made  discovery  of.  1698 
Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  tf  P.  183  This  World  produces  two 
Harvests.  1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit.  711  Thence  Arts  o'er  all 
the  northern  world  advance.  X741  Watts  ImProv.  Mind 
i.  (1801)  16  Alexander  the  Great,, wlien  he  had  conquered 
what  was  called  the  Eastern  World,  .wept  for  want  of  more 
worlds  to  conquer.  x8i2  Rogers  Voy.  Columbus  ii.  39 
From  world  to  world  their  steady  course  they  keep.  1842 
Tennyson  Ulysses  57  Come,  my  friends,  'Tis  not  too  late 
to  seek  a  newer  world.  1859  Cobnwali.is  {title)  A  Pano- 
rama of  the  New  World  [Australia].  x86x  M.  Pattison 
Ess,  (i88g)  I.  46  Before  the  New  World  poured  in  so  many 
objects  hitherto  unknown  to  Europe.  1888  Bryce  Avier. 
CominuK  I.  29  note.  The  influence  which  American  freedom 
would  exert  upon  the  Old  World. 

12.  A  division  of  created  things;  esp.  each  of 
the  three  primary  divisions  of  natural  objects  (the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms). 

Organic  "world,  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms;  x«- 
organic  world,  the  material  world  outside  these, 

1603  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  \.  (1723)  3  Nor.  .did  I 
neglect ..  whatever  either  the  Vegetable  or  Animal  World 
afforded.  1727—46  'I'iioMSON  Summer  112  The  vegetable 
world  is  also  thine,  Parent  of  Seasons  1  x86x  Buckle  C/'r'V/^. 
(1873)  II.  viii.  530  In  the  inorganic  world,  the  magnificent 
discoveries  of  Newton  were  contumeliously  rejected.  X875 
JowETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  70  As  in  the  animal  or  vegetable 
world. 

13.  A  group  or  system  of  things  or  beings  asso- 
ciated by  common  characteristics  (denoted  by  a 
qualifying  word  or  phrase),  or  considered  as  con- 
stituting a  unity. 

X673  T.  Blount  {titW)  A  World  of  Errors  discovered  in 
the  New  World  of  Words.  1685  G.  Sinclair  {title)  Satans 
Invisible  World  discovered.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und,  iv.  iii. 
§27  (1695)  3x9  The  whole  intellectual  World ;  a  greater 
certainly,  and  more  beautiful  World,  than  the  material,  X701 
NoKRis  Ideal  World  I.  vi.  389  Truth  is  where  the  Divine 
Ideas  are, ,.  in  the  Intelligible  World,  that  world  of  true 
light  and  glory.  1704  Ibid.  ii.  iii.  253  Intellectual  world 
means  the  world  of  spirits,  whereas  by  intelligible  world  we 
mean  the  world  of  Ideas.  1781  CowfER  Retirem,  536  Then, 
all  the  world  of  waterssleeps again.  1807  Wordsw.  Personal 
Talk  33  Dreams,  books,  are  each  a  world.  1821  Lamb  Elia 
I,  Witches^  Dear  little  T.  H.. .finds  all  this  world  of  fear 
\i.e.  night  fears]. .in  his  own  'thick-coming  fancies',  x84a 
Dickens  Amer.  A'c/^j  xvi,  We  carried  in  the  steerage  nearly 
a  hundred  passengers:  a  Hitle  world  of  poverty.  1851  [see 
Visible  a.x\.  a  X862  Buckle  Misc.  Wks.  (1872)  I.  213  The 
external  wurld  is  governed  by  acts,  the  internal  world  by 
opinions.  1874  Mivakt  Coniemp.  Evol.  (1876)  199  The 
mingling  of  the  hyperphysical  world  of  rationality  with  the 
irrational  creation.  X893  W.  S.  Furnealx  {title)  The  Out- 
door World  ;  or,  \'oung  Collector's  Handbook. 

+  b.  World  of  words  \  a  dictionary.  Obs. 
X598  Florio  (_^zV/tf)  AWorlde  of  Wordes,  Or  Most  copious, 
and  exact  Dictionarie  in  Italian  and  English.  i6ix  Cotcr., 
i'ccabulaire,  a  Vocabularie,  Dictionarie,  world  of  words. 
1696  Phillips  {title)  The  Moderne  World  of  Words,  or  A 
Vnivcrsall  English  Dictionary, ..A'tTZ^/j  Orbis  Verborum. 

III.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eaith,  or  a  section 
of  them. 

14.  The  human  race ;  the  whole  of  mankind ; 
human  society.     (See  also  21  b,  23  b.) 

Sometimes  passing  into  15. 

^900  Cynewulf  Crist  1424  Hwast  I  ic  bset  for  worulde 
^et>olade.  c  1200  Ormin  17496  Swa  lufede  pe  Laferrd  Godd 
[je  werelld,  tatt  he  sennde  Hiss  a^henn  Sunc.to  wurrj>enn 
mann  onn  er)pe,  c  1205  Lay.  9072  Jesu  Crist,  .aire  worulde 
wunne.  c  1275  XI  Pai?is  cf  Hell  128  in  O.  E.  Misc.  214 
pe  sun  of  god,  pat  a5ayn  bo^t  |je  word.  X390  Gower  Ccnf, 
I.  I  So  that  it  myhte  in  such  a  wyse.  Whan  we  ben  dede.. 
Beleve  to  the  worldes  eere.  c  X400  Pety  Job  596  in  26  Pol, 
Poems  140  And  so  shall  I  see  mysauyour  Deme  the  worlde. 
'S3S  i"^  Lett.  Suppr,  Monast.  (Camden)  31,  I  suppose  it 
wolbe  hard  for  you  to  purge  your  selfe  before  God  or  the 
worle.  X567  Jewel  Def  Apol.  vi.  vi.  §  2.  620  They  make 
Decrees  expressely  againste  Goddes  Woorde,  and  that  not 
..couertly,  but  openly,  and  in  the  face  of  the  worlde.  1662 
Stillinufi-  Orig.  Sacrse  11.  i.  §  2  It  being  impossible  that 
persons  employed  by  a  God  of  truth  should  make  it  their 
design  to  impose  upon  the  world.  17x4  Derham  Astro- 
Theol.  (1769)  27  The  conditior\,  state  and  order  of  the  world 
inhabiting  the  earth.  1733  Pope  F^ss.  Man  in.  307  In  Faith 
and  Hope  the  world  will  disagree.  But  alt  Mankind's  concern 
is  Charity.  1842  Tennyson  Lccksley  Hall  128  In  the 
Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world.  1842  — 
Walking  to  Mail  6<j  Vou  know  That  these  two  parties  still 
divide  the  world — Of  thosq  that  want,  and  those  that  have. 
x866  LiDDON  Bampton  Lect.  vi.  (1875)  337  The  whole  world 
was  redeemed  by  Christ. 

f  b.   World* s,    worlde{s    sliame,    shame    0/  the 
world:  universal  or  public  disgrace,    Obs, 

Replacing  the  OE.  compound  woruldscamu  (ME.  weorld- 
scome) :  see  24  a. 

1390  GowKR  Conf.  I.  353  He  schal  with  worldes  schame 
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Himself  and  ek  his  love  schame.  1483-4  Act  1  Rich.  Ilf^ 
c.  4  Persones  of  noo  substaunce  ne  havur,  not  drcdyng  God 
nor  worldez  shame.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  IH^  iv.  iv,  27 
Worlds  shame.  1611  Chapman  May  Day  iv,  Has  not  one 
of  them  \sc.  disguises]  kept  you  safe  from  the  shame  of  the 
world?  1731-8  Swift  Pol.  Conversat.  32  Fie,  fie,  Miss  I  for 
Shameof  the  World,  and  Speech  of  good  People.^  1882  Pisky 
Par.^Cath.Serm.yiKx.  164  One  decided  act  of  blind,  obedient 
faith,  ready,  .to  bear  what  might  bring  the  world's  shame. 

o.  Against  the  world',  in  opposition  to  or  in  the 
face  of  all  mankind  ;  hence,  against  ail  opposition, 
+  in  preference  to  everything  else.  (See  also  21  b.) 
x6oi  Shaks.  Jul,  C.  in.  ii.  124  But  yesterday,  the  word  of 
Casar  might  Haue  stood  against  the  World.  1600  W.  Walker 
Idiomat.  Auglo-Lat.  531,  I  am  for  the  woods  against  the 
World,  i.e.  before  any  tiling.  1859  Tennyson  Guinevere  114 
There  will  1 . .  hold  thee  with  my  life  against  the  world. 

15.  The  body  of  living  persons  in  general;  society 
at  large,  'people',  the  public  ;  often  with  reference 
to  its  judgement  or  opinion. 

1603  Shaks.  Mcas.for  M.  1.  li,  120  Fellow,  why  do'st  thou 
show  me  thus  to  th'  world?  Beare  me  to  prison.  x6i6  R. 
Cocks  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  127  Yet  let  both  hym  and  the 
world  judg  of  me  yf  I  dealt  frendly  with  hym.  1693 
Humours  Town  29  To  make  the  World  think  he  has  been 
at  a  good  Meal.  1738  Pope  Efiii.  Sat.  L  147  In  golden 
Chains  the  willing  World  she  {sc.  Virtue]  draws,  i?** 
Churchill  Night  351  You  must  be  wrong,  the  World  is  in 
the  right.  1784  Cowper  Task  \i.  68i  Hccall'd  the  world 
to  worship  on  the  banks  Of  Avon,  fam'd  in  song.  i8a8  Ld. 
Ellenborough  Diary  (1881)  I.  201  There  are  all  sorts  of 
stories  of  the  I^ord  High  Admiral,  and  the  world  says  he  is 
mad.  1833-5  Newman  Hist.  Si.  Ser.  in.  x.  (1873)  191  It  is 
harder  to  resist  the  world's  smiles  than  the  world's  frowns. 
1858  Mrs.  Craik  Wama^t's  Th,  ix.  230  How  often  do  we 
hear  the  phrasesj— *  What  will  the  world  say  ?  *  1859  Tenny- 
son Elaine  936  The  world,  the  world,  All  ear  and  eye.  1893 
Bookman  June  85/1  From  the  world's  point  of  view  his 
unpopularity  was  richly  deserved. 

16.  Usually  with  qualification :  A  particular 
division,  section,  or  generation  of  the  earth's  in- 
habitants or  human  society,  a.  with  reference  to 
the  place  or  time  of  their  existence. 

138a  Wvclif  2  Pel.  ii.  5  If  God..sparide  not  to  the  first 
world,  but  kepte  Noe  [Tindale  the  olde  worlde  but  saved 
NoeJ.  x6oi,  1704  Western  world  [see  Wesiehs  a.  4].  1615 
G.  Sandys  Trav.  76  The  old  world,  as  is  thought,  was 
ignorant  of  this  sport.  cx6jo  A.  Wood  Life  (O.H.S.)  I. 
317  The  world  of  England  was  perfectly  mad.  1781  Cowper 
Charily  40  While  Cook  is  lov  d  for  savage  lives  he  sav'd. 
Sec  Cortez  odious  for  a  world  enslav'd.  x8aa  Shelley  Cat- 
deron's  Magico  Prodigioso  i.  126  The  wisdom  Of  the  old 
world  masked  with  the  names  of  Gods.  1890  Wrightson 
Sancta  Respubl.  Rom.  4  Theodosius  left  the  Roman  world 
in  peace.  xgaaG.  M.Tbevelvan  Brit.  Hist,  igth  Cent.v.gi 
To  prevent  the  domination  and  exploitation  of  the  European 
world  by  France. 

b.  with  reference  to  their  interests  or  pnrsuits- 
1601  Shaks.  Alfs  IVett  iv.  iv.  2  One  of  the  greatest  in  the 
Christian  world  Shall  be  my  suretie.  1658  R.  Baillie  in 
Durha/i:'s  Comm.  Rev.  (1660)  To  Rdr.  Bib,  The  matter  of 
it,  .cannot  but  be  very  wclcom  and  acceptable  to  the  world 
of  Believers.  1710  Steele  Tatter  No.  195  P  i  The  Learned 
World  are  very  much  offended  at  many  ofmy  Ratiocinations. 
>779  Sheridan  Critic  i.  i,  A  gentleman  well  known  in  the 
theatrical  world.  1796  Nelso.-j  as  Nov.  in  Nicolas  Dis^. 
(1845)  II.  305  The  part  allotted  to  me.. ended,  as  our  world 
here,  say,  much  to  my  credit,  1779  Mirror  No.  38  The 
female  world.  1798  Charlotte  Smith  Y'ng.  Phitos.  lU.  74 
Satiated  as  I  am.and  as  1  suppose  two  thirdsof  the  reading 
world  have  been  with  sonnets.  1807  T,  Thomson  Chem* 
(ed.  3)  II.  470  A  fact  now  well  known  to  the  chemical  world. 
x8io  sporting  Mag.  XXXV.  304  An  extraordinary  circum- 
stance is  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  the  musical  world. 
X854  Poultry  Chron,  II.  219  Two  noblemen,  whose  names 
are  as  eminent  in  the  poultry  world  as  in  rank.  1870  Hux- 
ley Lay  Serm.  iii.  48  The  serene  resting;. place  for  worn 
human  nature— the  world  of  art.  x88a  Sala  After.  Revis. 
viii.(i885i  i6oThe  whole  world  of  ruffiandom.  x886  Ruskin 
Prstrrita  II.  5  He  brought  us  news  from  the  mathematical 
and  grammatical  world.  1897  Mary  Kingslev  W^  Africa 
441  An  old  marine  engineer.,  who  loves  them  (his  engines] 
as  living  tilings,,  .defending  them,  .against  the  aspersions  of 
the  silly,  uninformed  outside  world. 

17.  Human  society  considered  in  relation  to  its 
activities,  difficulties,  temptations,  and  the  like ; 
hence,  contextually,  the  ways,  practices,  or  customs 
of  the  people  among  whom  one  lives  ;  the  occupa- 
tions and  interests  of  society  at  large. 

To  begin  the  U'ortd:  to  begin  to  take  an  active  part  In  the 
affairs  of  life ;  to  start  one's  career. 

■449  Paston  Lett.  Suppi.  (1901)  21  He  scythe  that  he  sh.ill 
dwelle  with  his  wyffcs  fader,  .and  he  will  no  forther  niedill 
in  the  werdc.  XS56  in  Fcuillerat  RevetsQ,  Jf/ary{igi4)  215 
These  two  will  attempt  the  woHdc  to  scke  theyr  fortune. 
1570  Foxe  a.  ^  M.  (ed.  2)  2237/3  A  stocke  of  money  to 
begin  the  world  withall.  X598  Shaks.  I^lerry  IV.  n.  ii.  136 
Olde  folkes  you  know,  haue  discretion,  as  they  say,  and 
know  the  world.  X704  M.  Henry  Church  in  House ^S  Vou 
are  beginning  the  World  (as  you  call  it),  X7ia  Stef.le 
Sptct.  No.  491  r  2  However  he  had  so  much  of  the  World, 
that  he  had  a  great  share  of  the  Language  which  usually 
prevails  upon  the  weaker  Part  of  that  Sex.  X73a  Berkflf.y 
Alciphr,  I.  S  I  That  great  Whirlpool  of  Business,  Faction, 
and  Pleasure,  which  is  ca' led  the  World.  X753-4  RichAbdson 
Grandison  II.  xvi.  124  He  will  be  still  kinder  to  them,  when 
they  are  old  enough  to  be  put  into  the  world.  1796  {title) 
Address  to  a  Young  Lady  on  her  entrance  into  the  world. 
1839  N»WMAN  I'ar.  Serm.  IV.xli.  212  By  the  world,  I  mean 
all  that  meets  a  man  in  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men. 
1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xiii.The  world  is  before  you  ;  and 
it  IS  most  probable  that  as  you  enter  it,  so  it  will  receive  you. 
x88a  W.  Ballamtink  Exper.  I.  ix.  115  He  was  a  perfect 
child  in  the  world's  ways.  i88a  Brsant  All  Sorts  xxxiu 
(1898)  227  Two  thousand  pounds;  ihat*s  a  large  sum  to  hand 
over,., Upon  my  word, ..you  will  have  to  hegin  the  world 


again.  1899  Tesse  L.  Williams  Stolen  St&>y  etc.  186 
Hamilton  J.  Knox  had  been  one  of  the  great  men  of  his 
day.. when  in  college.    He  was  in  the  World  now. 

b.  with  reference  to  social  status  or  worldly 
fortune. 

t  To  be  beforehand  or  behindhand  in  (or  ivith)  the  world; 
to  be  in  prosperous  or  indigent  circumstances, 

1687  MiKGK  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  n.  s.v.  IVor/d,  To  be  before 
hand  in  the  World,  itre  d  sonaise..  .To  be  behind  hand  in 
the  World,  faire  mal  ses  Affaires.  1777  Thicknicsse 
Jourfi.  France  (1789)  1. 10  My  landlord,  Monsieur  Dessein, 
who  was  behind-hand  with  the  world  ten  years  ago,  is  now 
become  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Calais.  1784  Cowper 
Tiroc.  672  Low  in  the  world,  because  he  scorns  its  arts.  1838 
Dickens  O.  Tavist  xxxix,' Indications  of  the  good  gentle- 
man's having  gone  down  in  the  world  of  late.  1840  Mabryat 
Poor  Jack  xxviii,  His  family  is  getting  up  in  the  world. 
1883  D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  xiv.(i885)  112,  I  am  getting  on 
a  little  in  the  world,  and  am  in  the  way  to  earn  a  little 
money,     1889  [see  Come  v.  56  e].^ 

18.  High  or  fashionable  society.  More  explicitly 
the  world  of  fashion^  the  fashionable  world  \  also 
the  polite  world.,  the  great  world,  "f-occas.  the  very 
first  world.    (See  also  21  c.) 

Half-world (=  Demi-monde)  :  see  Half-  II.  n. 

1673  Dryden  Marr.  a  la  Mode  i.  i,  He  talks  too  like  a 
man  that  knew  the  world  To  have  been  long  a  Peasant. 
1711  Addison  Spect.  No.  15  f  7  She.  .fancies  herself  out  of 
the  World,  when  she  is  not  in  the  Ring,  the  Play-I^Iouse,  or 
the  Drawing- Room.  X713  Swift  Cadenus  S(  Vanessa  430 To 
know  the  world  1  a  modern  phrase  For  visits,  ombre,  balls, 
and  plays,  17*6  Lady  RL  W,  Montagu  Let.  to  C^tess  Mar 
Wks.  1837  II.  185,  I  leave  the  great  world  to  girls  that 
know  no  better.  1750  Chesterfield  Let.  to  Son  11  June, 
The  court  is  called  the  world  here,  as  well  as  at  Paris;  and 
nothing  more  is  meant,  by  saying  that  a  man  knows  the 
world,  than  that  he  knows  courts.  X763  Brit.  Mag.  Jan. 
14/3  The  polite  world.  1786  Burns  Twa  Dogs  158  To  male 
a  tour,  an  tak  a  whirl,  lo  learn  bon  ton  an  sec  the  worl'. 
1791  BoswKLL  Johnson  24  Apr.  1779  (1904)  II.  293  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk  . .  told  us  a  number  of  short  stories  in  a  lively  elegant 
manner,  and  with  that  air  of  the  ivorld  which  has  I  know 
not  wliat  impressive  effect.  1791  CHARLOTTE_SMiTH(rtf/«^/«<r 
(ed,  7)  I.  32  His  solicitude  to  maintain  his  importance  as  a 
man  of  taste  in  the  fashionable  world.  1706  —  Marckwont 
IV.  280,  i  saw  enough  of  the  lives  of  people  of  the  very  first 
world.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  ii.  It  is  but  a  glimpse  of 
the  world  of  fashion-that  we  want.  X889  '  J.  S.  Winter  ' 
Mrs.  Bob  ix.  (1891)  109,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  Parish  set 
comprised  '  the  world '  of  the  ancient  city. 

XV.  Idiomatic  uses  nnd  phrases:  see  also  above. 

19.  A  world,  a.  A  vast  quantity,  an  *  infinity' ; 
in  early  use,  esp.  a  vast  expanse  (of  land  or  water). 
A  world  of  years,  of  time  (obs.  or  dial.)  :  a  vast 
extent  of  time,  an  age,  an  eternity.  (Sometimes 
more  emphatically  a  whole  world  of ^ 

£'1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  vii.  38  The  playner  part  of 
ffraurice  a  craft  hath  fonde  To  repe  in  litel  space  a  world  of 
londe.  I4a3  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  Ixxxii,  Standing  there  1  sawe 
A  warkl  of  folk.  1579-80  North  Plutarch,  Nicias  (1595) 
589  A  world  of  trumpets,  howboyes,  and  such  marine 
musicke,  1588  Shaks.  L.L.L.  v.  ii,  353  A  world  of  torments 
though  I  should  endure.  1589  Warner  Alb.  Eng.^  Mneidos 
J  51  My  Father.,  deliuered  mee  with  a  world  of  Treasure  to 
Pulymnestor.  1590  Splnser  F,  Q.  \.  i.  39  He,  making 
speedy  way  through  spersed  ayre.  And  through  the  world 
of  waters  wide  and  deepe.  1596  Shaks.  /  Hen.  IV,  ill.  i. 
94  For  there  will  be  a  World  of  Water  shed,  Vpon  the 
parting  of  yourWiuesandyou.  1598  Chapman  Blinde  Beg. 
Alexandria  D  3  b,  What  a  worlde  of  tyme  Is  it  for  me  to 
lie  as  in  a  sounde,  Without  my  life.  x6oi  Holland  Pliny 
XIV.  i.  1.  404  Yet  continued  it  hath  a  world  of  yeares  un* 
corrupt.  i6ao  Quarles  Pentel.  N  4.  Seruing  a  world  of 
yeeres.  x63a  Lithcow  Trav.  i.  16, 1  beheld  a  world  of  old 
Bookes.  x66a  Evelyn  Sculptural  Ace*  Signor  Favi  c  6,  He 
had  made  provision  of  sundry  huge  Volumes,,  .besides  a 
world  more  which  he  had  sent  away.  1703  Karl  Orrery 
Asyonfindit  ii.  ii.  22,  I  have  a  World  of  Business  to  do 
this  Afternoon.  1779  G.  Kkate  Sketches  fr.  Nat.  {ed.  2)  1 1. 
78  A  ship  that  hath  traversed  the  globe,  and  cuther  passage 
through  a  world  of  waters.  1804  Scott  19  Mar.  in  Lockhart 
I.  xii.  412,  I  had  a  world  of  things  to  say  to  you.  1812 
Rogers  I'oy. Columbus  v.  2  A  world  of  wavcs,a  sea  without 
a  shore.  x84p  Robertson  Semi.  Ser.  i.  v.  (1866)  79  A  whole 
world  of  passions.  1854  Anne  E.  Baker  Northampt.  Gloss. 
S.V.,  It'll  take  a  world  of  time  to  do  it.  1897  S.  Crane  Third 
Violet  iv.  22  These  long  walks  in  the  clear  mountain  air  are 
doing  you  a  world  of  good. 

b.  Used  advb. :  Infinitely,  vastly.  (Cf.  worlds, 
7  f.)   arch, 

x6oo  Shaks.  A.  Y.L.  \\.  vii.  160  His  youthfull  hose  well 
saii'd,  a  world  too  wide.  For  his  shrunke  shanke.  1879 
'Hesba  Stretton  '  Needle's  Eye  xxxiv.  Her  smile, .had  a 
world  more  tenderness  in  it.  1887  Pail  Mall Gaz.  22  June 
5/2  The  Venus  Anadyomene  is  a  fine  thing,  but  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  is  a  world  finer. 

+  C.  It  is  a  world',  it  is  a  great  thing,  it  is  a 
marvel.  Similarly  +  it  is  a  world  and  wonder^ 
f  wonder  a  world.    Oh.  or  dial. 

c  1440  Generydes  2205  Euerychone  on  other  ferly  they 
sette.  .and  tre*ly  for  to  speke'lt  was  a  world  to  here  tiie 
sperys  brcke.  1519  Inter  I,  4  Elem.  C  vb,  It  is  a  worlde  to 
se  her  whyrleDaunsyn^e  inarounde.  a  156*  G.  Cavendish 
Wolsey  (1825)  I.  145  Is  It  not  a  world  to  consider  the  desire 
of  wilful  princes,  when  they  fully  be  bent. .to  fulfil  their 
voluptuous  appetites.  1596  Shaks.  Tarn.  Shr.  it.  i.  31J. 
x6oo  Holland  Livy  iii.  xxvL  105  A  world  and  wonder  it  is 
to  hear  them  speak.  x6so  Bp.  Andrewes  96  Serm.,  Holy 
Gitost  xiii.  ( 1629)  738  But  it  were  a  world  to  rake  up  old  errors. 
1666  DuGDALE  brig.  Jurid.  i^-z/x  The  Prince  so  served  will 
tender  meats, .  .as  it  seemed  wonder  a  world  to  observe  the 
provision.  i88x  Leic.  Gloss,  s.v.,  It's  a  woo'ld  to  see  that 
thffcr  little  un  order  the  big  uns  to  the  roight  abaout  t 

20.  The  world  (see  also  above  senses),  a.  In 
the  world:  on  earth,  in  existence  ;  {a)  as  an  inten- 


sive phrase  after  a  superlative  or«//,  no,  not  a,  every- 
thing, not  hifig,  tic,  A\soozc3L?,.'\in\a)world\  OE, 
on  worulde. 

a  1070  Laws  Ethelred^  Be  gride  §  25  On  hwam  mae?;  hum 
aefre  asnig  man  on  worolde  swyVior  God  wurSian  5onne  on 
cyrcan?  i297R,Glouc.(Ro1!s}i8i  peveirestemen in Ipe world 
l>er  inne  \sc.  in  England]  bej?  ibore.  1375  Barbour  Bruce 
I.  240  Mar  to  prys  Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is. 
01400-50  Wars  Alex,  5131  Thretti  goblettis  of  gold,  |>e 
grattest  in  tie  worde.  C1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  ix. 
224  He  began  to  make  the  gretest  sorow  in  the  worlde. 
c  1500  Melusine  v.  27  He  had  nat  mow  say  one  only  word  for 
all  the  gold  in  the  world.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  i.  74  And 
I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world,  thou  shouldst  haue  it. 
a  1589  R.  Lane  in  Hakluyfs  Voy.  739  The  Riuer  of  Choan- 
oak,  and  all  the  other  sounds,,  .shewe  no  currant  in  the 
world  in  calme  weather.  i6o6  Shaks.  Ant.  .y  CI.  11.  vii.  3 
The  least  winde  i'  th'  world  wil  blow  them  downe.  1606  — 
?V.  <5-  Cr.  I.  ii.  41  Cre.  Hectors  a  gallant  man.  Man.  As 
may  be  in  the  world  Lady.  1604  Atterburv  Servt.  (Isa.  Ix. 
22)  (1726)  1. 1 10  The  Gospel  of  Christ,  at  its  Earliest  appear- 
ance, had  all  the  Probabilities  in  the  World  against  its 
Success.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  142  f  7  It  is  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  World  to  be  in  Love,  and  yet  attend  Business, 
1716  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.  123  They  would  have  given 
all  they  had  in  a  world  to  have  been  off.  x79oMrs.Wheeler 
IVt'st  mid.  I>iat.{iB2i)  SI  'Ihats  aw  spite,  nowt  ith  ward  else. 
x8a6  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  iii.  viii,  Here  is  everybody  in  the 
world  that  I  wish  to  see,  except  yourself.  1833  Dickens  Sk. 
Boz,  Mr.  Minns,  He  was. .the  most  retiring  man  in  the 
worid.  1890  '  R.  Boldrewood  '  Col.  Reformer  xxvi,  Hartley 
enjoyed  his  dinner,  .as  if  he  had  not  a  debt  in  the  world, 

{h)  intensifying  an  interrogative. 
1530  Palsgk.  467/2  He  wyste  nat  in  the  woi  Ide  what  to  do. 
1595  Shaks.  yohn  v,  iv.  26  What  in  the  world  should  make 
me  now  deceiue. .  ?  x6oo  J.  Pory  tr.  Leo's  Africa  i.  11  He 
knew  not  what  in  the  world  to  doe,  1614  Day  Dyall  Ep. 
Ded.  If  2  b,  Hee.  .could  not  tell  where  in  the  world  he  had 
laid  it.  X83S  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Private  Theatres,  And  if 
they  don't  know  how  to  do  this  .sort  of  thing,  who  in  the 
world  does?  1865  Mrs.  Whitnky  Gayivorthys  xxw'i.  How 
m  the  world  did  you  persuade  the  capiain  1 

fb,  <y  the  world  [cf.  F.  du  moJide'\  :  «=  in  the 
world  {20  3l),    Obs. 

13..  Gaw.  <§■  Gr.  Knt.  238  Al  studied  M  l>er  stod,  & 
stalked  hym  nerre,  Wyth  al  J>e  wonder  of  he  worlde,  what 
he  worch  schulde.  X476  Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  II.  7  Yff 
ye  wold  be  a  good  etter  off  your  mete,  .ye  shuld  make  me 
the  gladdest  man  off  the  world,  c  x^tj  Caxton  Jason  69 
Wherfore  they  began  to  crye  and  demene  the  gretteste 
sorow  of  the  worlde,  1589  Puttenham  Engl.  Poesie  i\\. 
xxiv.  (Arb.)  300  The  most  gentle  and  affable  Prince  of  the 
world.  x6ii  Shaks.  tViut,  T.  v.  iii.  72  No  setled  Sences  of 
the  World  can  match  The  pleasure  of  that  madnesse.  i6ao 
Shelton  Qfiix.  III.  ix.  203  He  began  the  most  sadd  and 
dolefull  lamentation  of  the  world. 

c.  Of  (all)  the  world;  out  of  the  whole  world, 
above  all  others  in  the  world.    Obs.  or  arch. 

X760-7X  H.  Brooke  Fool  cfQual.  (1809)  II.  150  The  man 
of  the  world,  excepting  yourself..,  for  whom  I  have  the 
dearest  respect.  Ibid.  III.  3  Vou  are  the  man  of  the  world 
wliom  I  would  have  chosen.  1781  Cowper  Hope  427  The 
book  of  all  the  world  that  charni'd  me  most  Was —  well-a- 
day,  the  title  page  was  lost  t 

t  d.  All  to  the  world:  in  every  respect ;  =  21  e. 
X749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  viii.  viii,  There  the  Bastard  was 
bred  up,,  .all  to  the  World  like  any  Gentleman. 

e.  To  think  the  world  ofi  lo  have  the  highest 
possible  opinion  of  or  regard  for. 

1804  *L.  Keith'  *Lisbeth  xvii.  She  thinks  the  world  of 
'Lisbeth.  1905  F.  Young  Sands  of  Pleasure  11.  i,  She  was 
kept  by  a  Russian  Prince,  who  thought  the  world  of  her. 

f.  bee  Man  of  the  would.  Similarly  woman 
of  the  world,  a  woman  who  is  experienced  in  the 
ways  of  life  or  the  conventions  of  society. 

X837  Ht.  Martineau  Soc.  Amcr.  III.  132  Girls. .boldly 
••.taring  at  all  that  is  going  on,  and  serving  themselves,  like 
little  women  of  the  world.  1844  Kinglake  Eotken  viii, 
Presently  (though  with  all  the  skill  of  a  woman  of  the  world) 
she  shuffled  away  the  subject. 

21.  All  the  world,  a.  The  whole  of  the  in- 
habited globe ;  the  entire  earth  (or  universe). 

cxl^%  Lamb.  Horn.  35  Me  were  leofere  ^jenne  al  world 
[etc.].  1*97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  705  pel  al  \>ti  world  wer  min 
&  al  {>e  nchcsse  iwis.  Ibid.  7531  ber  nas  prince  in  al  l>e 
world  of  so  noble  fame,  c  1300  Havelok  1290  It  [sc.  the 
hill]  was  so  hey,  Jjat  y  wel  mouthe  Al  )>c  werd  se,  als  nie 
bouthe.  138a  WvcLiF  Mark  viii.  36  What  profiteth  it  a  man, 
if  he  Wynne  al  the  world,  and  do  peyringe  to  his  soule? 
a  1400-50  IVars  Atex.  18  pat  was  |je  athill  Alexsandire 
..pat  a?te  euyn  as  his  awyn  all  the  werd  ouire.  i^ao  in 
Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  iil  I.  70  Aboue  all  erthely  Princeps 
thorw  all  the  word  Christene  and  Hethene.  c  1450  Hymns 
Virgin  (1867)  J22  Alle  the  worlle  schalle  to-dryve.  1567 
Gude  ^  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  4  Go  zour  way  into  all  the  warld, 
and  prciche  the  Euangell.  1600  Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  u.  vii.  139 
All  the  world's  a  stage,  And  all  the  men  and  women,  meerely 
Players.  1713  Derham  Phys.-Theot.  11.  v.  (1720)  48  Every 
where  all  the  World  over.  1784  Cowi'er  Task  i.  6g8  Such 
London  is,  by  taste  and  wealih  proclaim'd  The  fairest 
capital  of  all  the  world.  1830  Tennyson  Sea-Fairies  41 
Wlio  can  light  on  as  happy  a  shore  All  the  world  o'er?  1833 
—  Ne^v  Year's  Eve  24  in  the  early  early  morning.. Before 
the  red  cock  crows . .  When . .  all  the  world  is  still, 

b.  Everybody  in  existence;  in  narrower  sense, 
everybody  in  the  community,  the  public.  Against 
all  the  world',  in  opposition  to  or  competition  with 
everybody.     (=  F.  totit  le  monde.) 

All  the  world  and  his  wife  :  see  Wike  sb.  2  b. 

rtX300  Cursor  M.  14495  All  ]>e  werld  mon  wit  him  njs. 
X303  R.  Brunne  Ilandt.  Synne  3386  pou  mayst  nat  excuse 
^e  with  rous  \v.r,  ros].  And  sey,  'al  ^e  worlde  so  dous  , 
1393  Langu  p.  pi.  C.  xxiu  219  For  antecrist  and  hise  sha! 
al  >e  worlde  greue.  14*6  Audelav  I*oems  2  That  al  the 
werd  schal  have  wyttying.    1583  Cromwell  in  Mcrriman 
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UJk  4-  L4tt*  (1903)  I.  33  Theire  insaciable  apetite.-ys  so 
iiuui>*fest  and  notor>'s  to  ait  the  word.  X588  in  Border 
PaMrt  (1894)  I.  307  Ihe  Kinee..will  mayntalne  it  t^^- 
rcliKion]  to  the  uttcrmoste  of  Tiis  power  against  all  the 
worwe.  1597  Shaks.  3  Hen.  IV^  iv.  v.  225  Which  I,  with 
more,  then  with  a  Common  paine,  'Gainst  all  the  World, 
will  ri^ghtfuUy  maintains  1617  Moryson  Itin.  11. 157, 1  will 
faithfully  serve  iier  against  all  the  World.  1660  Jeh.  Taylor 
DmcIot  Dubit.  III.  iv.  rule  13.  284  The  Rogation  fast  (all  the 
world  luiows)  was  instituted  by  Mammercus  Bishop  of 
Vienna.  1768  Goldsm.  Goodn,  Man  i.  i.  All  the  world  loves 
him.  1S4X  Thackeray  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diam.  xii,  A  man  has 
no  business  to  place  them  on  paper  for  all  the  world  to 
lead.  1854  Tessyson  Charge  of  Light  Brigade  iii,  Charging 
an  army,  while  All  the  world  wonder 'd.  1879  RIcCarthy 
Donna  ^.  I.  60  A  woman  can  be  handsome  without  all 
the  world  running  after  her. 

c.  Everybody  in  fashionable  society  ;  everybody 
of  account. 

1813  Sk.  Char.  (ed.  3)  1.  39  Oh,  all  the  world's  here,  the 
season  was  never  so  full,  i860  Trolloi-e  Castle  Richmond 
xxvii.  All  the  world — her  world  and  his  world — would  think 
it  better  that  they  should  part.  1877  Echo  31  July  1/4  1  he 
London  Season  when '  everybody  '  goes  out  of  town — all  the 
world,  indeed. 

d.  Everything  in  existence :  often  in  intensive 
emotional  use  =  All  that  is  of  value  or  account  to 
a  person,  something  supremely  precious. 

Cf.  quot.  1382  in  a  above. 

1595  Shaks.  John  in.  iv.  104  My  life,  my  loy,  my  food,  my 
all  the  world.  1704  Popi^  A  utumu  88, 1  may .  .Forsake  man- 
kind, and  all  the  world — but  love  1  1797  Jane  Austen 
Sense  <V  Sensib.  xlvi,  You,  my  mother,  and  Alargaret  must 
henceforih  be  all  the  world  to  me.  1853  Mrs.  Gaskell 
Ruih  iv.  Happiest  of  all,  there  was  the  consciousness  of  his 
love,  who  was  all  the  world  to  her. 

e.  For  all  the  world ',  in  regard  to,  or  taking  into 
consideration,  everything  in  the  world ;  hence,  in 
every  respect,  exactly  (like,  etc.).  Also  occas.  '\'for 
all  this  world,  +  in  all  the  world.  (See  also  7  f  (^ j . ; 

C1330R.  BRUNNECAr-<i«,  /KoTf  (Rolls)  16063  Foral  l?e  werd, 
so  ferde  he,  On  lyue  wolde  he  non  let  be.  c  1374  Chaucer 
Troylus  iii.  1344  For  alle  l?is  world  in  swich  present  glad- 
nesseWasTroilusand  hath  his  lady  swete.  C1386  —  L.G.  /K. 
Prol.  218  For  al  the  world  ryght  as  the  dayseye  I-corounede 
\&  with  white  leuys  lite.  15x3  Douglas  ^neis  iii.  vii.  40 
Sic  ene  had  he,  and  sic  fair  handis  tway,  For  all  the  warld, 
sic  mouth  and  face,  perfay.  1596  Shaks.  /  Hen.  /K,  in.  ii. 
93  For  all  the  World,  As  thou  art  to  this  houre,  was  Richard 
then.  1596  —  Merch.  V.  v.  i.  149  A  paltry  Ring.. whose 
Poesie  was  For  all  the  world  like  Cutlers  Poetry  Vpon  a 
knife.  x6oi  Holland  Pliny  xr.  xliv.  I.  349  Thumbs  and 
great  toes  they  have  moreover,  with  joints  like  (in  all  the 
world)  to  a  man.  1609  Dekker  Gull's  Hom*bk.  iii.  15  Two 
narrow  paire  of  staires,  that  for  all  the  world  haue  crooked 
windings  like  those  that  lead  to  the  top  of  Powles  steeple. 
162Z  Bp.  Mountagu  Diatribx  -^y)  lust,  for  all  the  world,  as 
the  PhaiTses  are  taxed  by  our  Sauiour.  1775  Sheridan 
Duenna  11.  iii,  As  to  her  smging.  .she  has  a  shrill,  cracked 
pipe,  that  sounds  for  all  the  world  like  a  child's  trumpet 
1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  iv.  v.  f  3  She.. dressed  herself  up  in 
such  a  costume,  as  to  look  for  all  the  world  as  if  her  sex  were 
of  a  piece  with  her  appearance.  1893  Stevenson  Catriona 
3  This  city.. was  for  all  the  world  like  a  rabbit  warren. 

22.  The  whole  world,    a.   =  21  a. 

1534  Tisdale  Luke  ix.  25  What  avauntageth  it  a  man,  to 
Wynne  the  whole  worlde,  yf  he  loose  him  sylfe?  1557  Bible 
(Geneva)  i  John  v.  19  We  knowe.,that  the  whole  worlde 
lyeth  in  wyckednes.  ^1570  Misogonns  iii.  iii.  72  (Bond)  As 
any  is  ith  whole  woaude.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot,  (S.T.S.)  1.4  The  vther  parte,  .sa  is  situat,  as  fronie  the 
hail  warlde  it  war  diuidet.  iftzs  N.  Carpenter  Ceogr.  Delin. 
II.  L  7  Man. .had  left  him  notwithstanding  for  his  lot  the 
whole  world  besides.  1759  Sterne  Tr,  Shafidy  i.  x.  It  being 
just  so  long  since  he  left  his  parish,  and  the  whole  world  at 
the  same  time  behind  him.  1856  Miss  Yonge  Daisy  Chain 
II.  vlii,  Ethel  [was]  full  of  glee  and  wonder,  for  once  beyond 
Whitford,  the  whole  worlawas  new  to  her. 
b.  =  21  b. 

1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  62,  I  had  the  whole 
worlde  against  me  with  all  their  force  and  myf^ht.  1569  J. 
Rogers  Glasse  Godly  Love  in  T elUtrothes  N.  Vr.'s  cT/t  etc. 
(1876)  1 88  The  amendment  of  all  the  whole  world.  1570 
Buchanan  Admonit.  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  22  5e  haif  obleist  3oiir 
selffis  bcfoir  ye  haill  warld  to  continew  in  yatilk  vertew  of 
justice.  1606  Shaks.  Tr,  4-  Cr.  \i\.  iii.  175  One  touch  of 
nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  1773  Foote  Bankrupt 
IL  Wks.  1799  II.  112  ITie  whole  world  concur  in  giving  him 
sense.  1918  Nation  (N.  Y.)  7  Feb.  135/1  The  whole  world 
is  beggaring  itself  by  war. 
V .  attrib.  and  Comb, 

23.  a.  Simple  attrib.  =  *of,  pertaining  to,  or  re- 
lating to  the  world*  (in  various  senses),  as  world- 
age^  -architect^  area^  battle^  crafty  day,  egg,  era^ 
field,  formation,  hero,  level,  love,  nausea,  noise, 
ocean,  philosopher,  power,  principle,  riddle,  sadness, 
sect,  sorrow,  stratum,  stuff,  wilderness,  wisdom, 
wreckage,  wright ;  in  certain  cases  with  reference 
to  early  cosmogonies,  as  world-egg,  mill,  mother, 
oak,  tortoise,  tree. 

Some  of  these  are  translated  from  or  modelled  on  G.  com- 
pounds, as  lueltalter  world-age,  ivettge-^ ausch  world-noise, 
weltschnterz,  weltsorge,  world -sadness,  world-sorrow. 

1908  Ch.  Times  $  June  761/4  Our  Lord's  teaching.. was 
that  the  end  of  the  present  *wor!d-age  was  at  hand.  1877 
E.  Cairo  Philos.  Kant  11.  xviii.  635  The  idea,  .of  a  *worId- 
architect,  who  is  limited  by  the  character  of  the  material  he 
uses.  191X  ZwEMKR  Unocc  Mission  Fields  Pref.  p.  vii,  The 
«itire  *world.area  has  not  yet  been  wholly  covered  by  the 
tracks  oi  the  explorer.  1871  R.  B.  Vaughan  S.  Thomas  of 
Aqitin  II.  295  He  was  a  world-saint,  for  he  had  a  *world- 
battle  to  6ght  and  win.  \^^%i%\q.v.\.k»o  Lives  Queens  Eng, 
I.  87  William  Rufus.  .had  an  abundant  share  of  world-craft, 
and  Well  knew  how  to  adapt  himself  to  his  father's  humour. 
1851  Mks.  Browning  Casa  Guidi  Wind.  11.  758  The  earliest 
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^world-day  light  that  ever  flowed.  1848  Bailey  Festus 
(ed.  3)  108  Tlie  azure  serpent,  .that  sloughs  its  years  And 
lays  Its  *  world-eggs  in  thy  brightness.  1874  Sayce  Compar. 
Philoi.  iii  99  The  primeval  world-egg  of  Egyptian  philo- 
sophy, out  of  which  all  things  have  been  generated.  1858 
J.  Martineau  Stud.  Christ.  139  Ihe  end  of  the  great 
*world-era  of  the  Lord.  1840  S.  Wilbebfokce  Sp.  Missions 
(1874)  72  How  great  a  thing.. it  is  to  be  entrusted  with 
sowing  the  *world-field  with  the  seed  of  man.  1884  Century 
Mag.  XXVll.  gi6  A  part  of  the  "world-formation.  1844 
Makg.  Fui.licr  IVorn.  igih  C.  (1862)  27  To  implore  these 
**  world-heroes '..to  beware  of  cant  above  all  things.  1891 
H.  Crosby  Conform.  World  10  Many  an  honest.  .Christian 
has  unguardedly  gone  down  to  the  •world-level.  1637 
Rutherford  Let,  to  Lady  Robertland  4  Jan.  (1671)  205 
Piide,  &  self  love,  &  IdoUlove,  &  *world-love.  1889 
R.  B.  Anderson  tr.  Rydberg's  Teut.  Mythol.  118  That  the 
*  world-mill  has  a  vtondully  the  mill-handle,  which  sweeps 
the  uttermost  rim  of  the  earth.  190a  igth  Cmt.  Dec.  991 
The  *World-Mother  looked  down  through  the  ascending 
incense,  as  through  the  veil  of  centuries.  1B76  Geo.  Eliot 
Dan.  Der.  xxiv.  She  had  a  *world.nausea  upon  her.  X916 
S.  Brookk  in  Life  ^  Lett.  (1917)  II.  663  You  are  in  the 
roar  and  hustle  of  *world-noises  and  affairs  which  make 
history. .  1904  Folk-Lore  Sept.  295  The  *world-oak  or  cloud- 
oak  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe.  1877  J.  E.  Carpenter 
tr.  Tiele's  Outlines  hist.  Relig.  181  A  sea-voyage  over  the 
*world-ocean.  1853  Thackeray  Engl,  Hum.  iv.  160  Mat 
was  a  *world-philosopher  of  no  small  genius,  i860  Pusey 
Min.  Proph.  409  He  has,  like  all  great  *world-power.>,  a 
real  dignity  and  majesty,  x^ia  W.  Temple  in  Foundations 
V.  §iii.  243  A  *  World-principle,  the  Logos  of  the  Stoics. 
1909  Hibbert  Jml.  July  723  Science,  .knows  that  the  pie- 
tence  of  solving  the  *  *world-riddle  *  by  her  means  alone  is 
a  mere  echo  of  youthful  enthusiasm.  1901  Chamb,  Encycl. 
VIII.  s.v.  Pcssijnisnt,  The  same  *  *world.sadness*  {We/t- 
sch/nerz) .  .colours . .  the  poetry  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Leopardi, 
Heine,  and  Byron.  1853  T.  Parki;r  Theism,  Atheism 
Introd.  p.  xlviii,  All  the  *worId-sects.  as  well  as  all  the 
Christian  sects.  1896  Sunday  Mag.  Nov.  729  The  *WorId- 
Sorrow.  1868  M.  Collins  Sweet  Amie  Page  I.  185  That 
*world-stratum  called  society.  1886  Winchell  Gcol,  Talks 
213  The  background  of  the  heavens  is  phosphorescent  with 
the  glow  of  these  distant  fields  of  ^world-stuff.  1858  Car- 
LVLE  Fredk.  Gt.  i.  iv.  I.  46  Scepticism,  which  is  there 
beginning  at  the  very  top  of  the  *world-tree.  1873  Hard- 
wick  Trad.  Lane,  lyj  The  great  world-tree,  Yogdrasil. 
1848  Bailey  Festus  (ed.  3)  108  Tiie  scape  goat  of  this  dark 
*world-wiiderness.  1743  Young  Nt,  Th.  viii.  1410  *WorId- 
wisdom  much  has  done,  and  more  may  do.  1899  Watts- 
DuNTON  Aylwin  11.  iv,  The  narrow  world-wisdom  of  this 
Welsh  aunt.  1837  Caklyle  Fr.  Rev.  I.  vii,  x,The  Cimmerian 
*World-wreckage.  a  1721  Prior  Cromwelt  <S-  Porter  Wks. 
1907  u.  267  Your  System-Makers  and  ^World-wrights. 

b.  Objective,  as  world-beater,  'betterer,  -builder^ 
-controller,  -creator,  -destroyer,  -encircler,  -im- 
prover, -lover,  -maker,  -monger,  -sharer,  -stormer, 
'teacher,  -watcher,  -worker ;  world-conquejing, 
-embracing^  -fearing,  -forgetting,  -making;  world- 
adorning,  -alarming,  -bettering,  -changing,  -cheer- 
ing, -commajiding,  -coffipassing,  -compeliing,  -con- 
te?nning,  -covering,  -despising,  -devouring^  -em- 
bracing, -encirclifzg,  -fo?getting,  -knowing,  -lifting, 
-prodticing,  -rejoicing,  -renouficing,  -reviving,  -re- 
volving, -scorning,  -shaking,  '\-shoggingj  -sidniuing, 
-supporting,  -siwrotmding,  -swallowing,  -tossing, 
-wasting, -win7iing  Tidi]^,',  world-despise  vb.  c.  In- 
strumental, as  world-adored,  -despised,  -entangled, 
-fretted,  -jewelled,  -ridden,  -studded,  -used,  wearied, 
-wi^/^/adjs.  ;  %\m\\sLi\\t,2i&world-deep, -great, -high, 
-like,  -long,  -old  adjs. ;  see  also  World-wide.  d. 
In  other  adverbial  uses,  {a)  *  from  or  to  tlie  world  *, 
'ip,  about,  or  over  the  world  ',  *to  the  end  of  the 
world  *,  as  world-abiding,  -abstracted,  -bound  adjs., 
-dweller,  -famed,  -famotis  [cf,  G.  weltberiihmt'\ 
adjs.,  -flight,  -lasting,  roving,  -wandering  adjs. ; 
(^)  *  over  the  whole  world  %  *  to  all  the  world ',  as 
•worldfamed,  -familia^  -famous,  -ktiown,  -noted, 
-renowned,  -spread  adjs. ;  {c)  *  of  or  in  regard  to 
the  world*,  as  world-\rich,'\ -seely,  -sick,  -tired, 
-wearied,  -weary  (hence  -weariness^ ;  {d)  with  pi, 
in  sense  7  e,  as  worlds-high  adj. 

1876  F.  Harrison  Choice  ^ Bks.  {1S86)  52  The  world-wide 
and  *world-abiding  masterpieces.  1898  Trans.  Vorks.  Dial. 
Soc.  I.  7  A  *world-abstractedmonk  in  his  solitary  cell.  i8sa 
Bailey  Festus  (ed.  5)  554  King,  conqueror,  and  master, 
*world-adored  1  1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  i.  i.  Eden 
231  Thy  wondrous  *  World-adorning  Fruit,  a  1699  J.  Beau- 
mont Psyche  xvi.  xci,  The  'World-alarming  Trumpets. 
1893  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXII.  103/1  The  master  of  l^alo  Alto 
believed  that  the  filly  would  prove  to  be  a  *  world- beater. 
187s  W.  CoKY  Lett.  4-  Jmis.  (1897)  376  One  should. .try  to 
be  an  improver,  a  * *woild-betterer '  (Cambridge  slang  of 
my  lime).  1896  Toli.emache  Jowett  118  That  ardent 
world-betterer  T.  H.  Green.  1877  Bailey  Festus  (ed.  10) 
148  Great  deeds,  great  thoughts,  great  schemes,  *world- 
bettering.  1797  T.  Park  Sonn.  9  My  *world-bound  bark 
must  course  an  hardier  way.  1884  J.  Parker  Apost.  Life 
II.  264  He  saw  us  world-bound-  1884  J.  Tait  Mind  in 
Matter  (1892)  158  Imaginary  *  world -builders,  like  Mr. 
Spencer,  lay  their  foundations  in  shallows.  1876  Geo.  Eliot 
Dan.  Der,  1,  Tiie  *world-changiiig  battle  of  Sadowa.  1603 
Chettle  Eug.  Mourn,-Garm.,  Shefih.  Spring  Song  F  4  The 
Sun,  which  now  doth  gild  the  skie,  With  his  light-giuing 
and  *  world-cheering  eie.  1603  J.  Davies  (Heref.)  Extasie 
Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  90/1  A  Ladie.  .Cladd  like  a  *World-com. 
manding  Potentate.  1861  Max  MUller  5c/.  Z.(x«^.  Ser.  1. 
vi.  0864)  236  Their  *worId -com passing  migrations,  1901 
Daily  Chron.-zj  Dec.  5/4  Wartburg,  whence  Luther's  song 
entered  upon  its  "world-conquering  career.  1603  J.  Davies 
(Heref.)  Sonn.  Ld,  Kinlosse  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  98/2  Thy 
*World-contemning  Thoughts.  1823  Scott  Que?itin  D. 
viii,  How  now  1 . .  our  worl4  contemning  daughter — Are  you 
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robed  for  a  hunting-party, or  for  the  convent,  this  morning? 
Speak,  c  1648-50  Brathwait  Burnabees  Jml.  i.  (1818)  33 
Joviall,  jocund,  jolly  bowlers.  As  they  were  the  *worTd 
controulers.  1826  W.  Elliott  Nun  80  There  lies  a  *world- 
corrupted  friend.  1877  Cairo  Philos.  Kant  11.  xviii.  6^5 
The  idea  of  a  *world-creator,  for  whom  the  means  can  have 
no  existence  apart  from  the  end.  c  1843  Carlvle  Hist.  Sk. 
(1898)  299  The  grand  interior  tide-stream  and  *worId-deep 
tendency.  1857  Hawthorne  Engl.  Note-bks.  (1870)  II.  272 
Their  world-wide,  though  not  world-deep,  experience.  169a 
Y.\'\.\M\i  Let.  to  I'epys  Aug.  P's  Diary  (188^)  IX.  365, 1  have 
been  philosophizing  and  "world-despising  in  the  solitudes  of 
this  place.  1847  Helis  Friemis  in  C.  I.  vi.  91  How  often 
has  fiction  made  \i<.  sympatliize. .  with  the  *world -despised. 
1603  J.  Davies  (Herefj  Extasie  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  90/1, 
I  tooke  her  for  some  ""World-despising  Danie.  1858  Gen. 
y.'lHOi.ivson  Audi  Alt.  xliv.  1. 171  The  tyrants  and  *world- 
desiroyers  of  antiquity.  1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  L 
ir.  Ark  449  These  stormy  Seas'  deep  *  World-devouring 
waves.  1900  Daily  Neivs  17  Jan. 5/1  'Ihe  *worId  disturbing 
turmoil  [in  the  days  of  the  Reign  of  Terror],  c  1586  C*tess 
Pembroke  Ps.  xlix.  i,  "World-dwellers  all.  1848  R.  1.  Wil- 
BFKFORCE  Doctr.  Incarnation  ii.  (1852)  18  The  *world- 
embracing  benefits  of  his  [Abraham's]  seed.  1827  Keble 
Chr.  i\,jik  Sund.  in  Lent  xii,  The  *world-encircling  sun. 
1609  J.  Davies  (Heref.)  Holy  Rood  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  8/a 
Ve  heau'ns  weepe  out  your  *world-enlight'ning  eies.  181a 
Craube  Tales  xix.  202  *World-entangled  men  !  x8661'he- 
vklyan  in  Macni.  Mag.  Mar.  411  The  *  world  famed  Straits 
of  Salamis,  183;^  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  I.  iv.  iv.  176  Acunningly 
devised  Beheading  Machine,  which  shall  become  famous 
and  *  world -famous.  1873  Symonds  Grk.  Poets  xi.  373  One 
who  made  the  insignificant  place  of  his  origin  world-famous. 
1841  Helps  Ess.,  Dom.  Rule  iiZ^z)  58  Ridicule.,  tends  to 
make  a  poor  and  *world-fearing  character.  1895  K.  Gra. 
HAMc  Golden  Age  54  Rosa  looked  far  away  in  a  visionary, 
•world-forgetting  sort  of  way.  1813  L.Hunt  in  Examiner 
15  Feb.  104/1  Ihe  charm  that  stillness  has  for  a  *woild. 
fretted  ear.  1837  Cahi.yle  Fr.  Rev.  I.  1.  ii,  And  so.. did 
this  of  Royalty. -grow  mysteriously, .  .till  it  also  had  grown 
*wor)d-great.  1853  T.  T.  Lynch  Seiflmprovem,  25  *  Young 
men  and  others  '  as  self* improvers  are  to  become  *world- 
improvers.  1839  Bailey  Festus  243  Night  comes,  "world- 
jewelled.  1833  T.  Hook  Parson's  Dan.  i.  vii,  Ihe.. well. 
turned  insinuations  of  his  *worId-knowing  mother.  2845 
Bailey  Festus  (ed.  2)  172  *WorId-known  for  strangest 
powers.  1851  Bkimley  Ess.  105  No  mai  ble  of  which  'world- 
lasting  statue.. may  be  hewn.  1839  Bailey  Festus  274  It 
hath  starlike  beauty,  And  *worldlike  might.  1842  Manning 
Serm.  i.  (1848)  18  Then  shall. .the  *world-Iong  growth  and 
gathering  of  this  awful  mystery  be  accomplished.  1633 
Earl  Manch.  Al  Mondo  (1636)  87  The  *world-lover  ends 
his  hope  and  bappinesse,  when  he  dyes.  X674  N.  Fairfax 
Bulk  \-  Selv.  138,  I  can't  find  in  my  heart  to  deny  that  skill 
to  a  *World-maker,  that  I  must  needs  give  to  a  Watch- 
maker. 187X  R.  B.  Vaughan  S.  Thomas  of  Aguin  II.  678 
Plato.. who  admitted  a  world-maker,  and  a  Providence. 
1884  Centuty  Mag.  XXVII.  914  *  World-making  as  practiced 
by  the  -Astronomers.  1682  Peden  Lord's  Trumpet  (1739)  7 
O.. "World-monger  that  thou  art,  hath  not  Christ  an.swercd 
thee  in  that  6th  of  Matthew  33  Verse?  1615  T.  Adams 
Blacke  Devill  A,Z  Monstrous  and  *world-noted  wickednessc. 
1858  M.  C.  Clarke  {titie)  World-noted  Women.  17x7-46 
Thomson  Sujnmer  1747  The  *world-producing  Essence, 
who  alone  Possesses  being,  a  1644  Quarles  Sol,  Recant. 
xi.  20  Every  one  Takes  pleasure  in  the  *  world -rejoycing 
Sunne.  1854  tr.  Hetiner's  Athens  f^  Petoponuese  i  The 
"world-renowned  islands  of  >Egina  and  Salamis.  1728-46 
Thomson  Spring  51  Thou  'world-reviving  sun.  vjxj-^ 
—  Smnmer  32  Wiih  what  an  awful  *world-rcvolving  power 
Were  first  the  unwieldy  planets  launched  along  'J  be  illimit- 
able void  I  1393  Langl.  p.  pi.  C.  xvil  16  t>ese  'worlde- 
riche  men.  1848  Eliza  Cook  Dreamer  xxvii,  Tire  dense 
*world-rjdden  brain,  1757  Dyer^/««  i.  460  Inferior  theirs 
to  man's  *world-roving  frame.  z6o6  Sir  G.  Goosecappe  ii. 
i.  in  Old  PI.  (1S84)  III.  29, 1  Tiiat  have  studied  with  'world- 
skorning  thoughts  The  way  of  Heaven.  <:z2o5  Lay.  11043 
pa  comeo  to-somne  *weorld-seli  men,  1398  Sylvester 
Du  Bartas  ii.  ii.  i.  Ark  444  *  World-shaking  Father.  1884 
J.  Pakker  Apost.  Life  II.  5  Christianity,  .was  a  world- 
shaking  faith.  1893  Harpers  Mag.  Dec.  36/1  'Ihe. .tragic 
and  world-shaking  events  which  are  associated  with  thfc 
history  of  the..  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  i6o6Shaks./4«/. 
tj-  CI.  II.  vii.  76  I'hese  three  *World-sharers,  these  Compeii- 
tors  Arein  thy  vesselL  i6ix  QQTCiv..,Croule'Vniuers,*\lox\A, 
shogging,all-shaking.   1884  R.  F.  Burton 5^  S'wo7d\\\Uo6.. 

E.  xiii,  Their  recklessness  of  all  consequences  soared  "worlds- 
igh  above  the  various  egotistic  systems.  1836  Nkwman  in 
Lyra  Apost.{\^i,<^)  239*WorId-sick,  to  turn  within  and  image 
tliere  Some  idol  dream.  1886  W.  J.  Tucker  E.  Europe  233 
Your  *world-spread  language.  1878  Eosw,  Smith  Carthage 
271  The  man  who,  like  one  of  the  *  world -si  ormers  of  more 
modern  times.. could  carry  everything  before  him.  1852 
Bailey  Fes'.us  (ed.  5)  12  The  a;therial  web,  *world-studded, 
of  tlie  skies.  1851  Bri.mlev  Ess.  \q%  Iron,  of  which  *world. 
subduing  machines  may  be  wrought.  1876  Geo.  Eliot 
Dan,  Der.  Iii,  A  "world-supporting  elephant.  1820  Shex-ley 
Prometh.  Unb.  i.  661  *World-surroundhig  aether.  1885 
R.  L.  &  F.  Stevenson  Dyna7nit€r  166  At  one  *workl-swallow- 
ing  stride,  the  heart  of  the  tornado  reached  the  clearing. 
JM7  Haweis  Lt,  Ages  viii.  211  The  Jew  never  was  to  have 
an  Empire.  He  was  the  *world-teacber  not  the  world- 
ruler.  x6o8  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iv.  iv.  Decay  657 
"World-tossing  Tempest  I  x86o  Trollope  Cos.  Richmond 
xxvi,  That  dry,  time-worn  *world-used  London  law>*er, 
i6ia  Drayton  Poly-olb.  x.  292  Those  poore  *worid-wandring 
men.  x8ao  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  i.  325  Jove's  world- 
wandering  herald,  Mercury.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <$•  Jul.  v. 
iii.  112  This  "world -wearied  flesh.  1838  Lytton  Alice  ii.  vi, 
It  was.. this  singular  purity  of  heart  which  made  to  the 
world-wearied  man  the  chief  charm  in  Evelyn  Cameron. 
1858  Faber  Spir,  Confer.  (1870)  142  "World- weariness  is  a 
blessed  thing  in  its  way.  1768  AIurphy  Zenobia  \.  L  16  This 
sad  *world-weary  spirit.  1876  Swinburne  Erechtkeus  1140 
Night  that  lulls  world-weary  day.  182a  Bvron  Werner  iv. 
i.  410  A  "world-winning  battle.  1843  Carlvle  Past  ^  Pr. 
Jii.  vi.  (1872)  J46  Giant  Labour,  truest  emblem  there  is  of 
God  the  "World- Worker.  1826  A.  A.  Watts  Richmond' 
Hill  ix,  The  *world*worn  man  may  here  repair.  184a 
Manning  Serm.  xxi.  (1S4S)  L  310  The  wearied  and  world- 
worn  spirit. 


WORLD. 

24.  Passing  into  adj.  :  a.  in  comb,  derived  from 
OE.  compounds  oiworuld,  in  which  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  *  of  or  pertaining  to  this  world,  earthly, 
mundane',  as  woruldkht^  -god^  -P^^^S>  -ivela  worldly 
possessions  or  wealth,  woruldcyiiing  an  earthly 
king,  wortthiscamzi  public  disgrace  (^cf.  14  b  above), 
ivoruldwynn  earthly  joy. 

c\vf%  Lamb.  Horn.  143  per  seal  beon  world wunne  wIS- 
Uten  pouerte.  f  isoo  Ormin  7513,  &  uss  birrji  weorelld- 
bingess  lusst  Forrbujhenn  &  forrwerrpenn.  Ibid.  12079  t)ff 
j>ait  heuim  weoielldahhtess  spedd  A55  waxel>J>  mare  &  mare. 
c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  29  Gef  J>u  hauest  woreld  wele  J>u 
miht  J^arof  wuriliche  fare,  c  nog  Lay.  7345  P'reoHche  we 
hit  halde3  wi3  alle  weoruld  kingen.  litd,  8323,  &  aefter 
miichel  weorld-scome  wuriVscipe  wurhten.  11..  At  oral 
<?"V  365  (Egerton  MS.)  Ne  seal  J>er  beo  seed  ne  scrud  ne 
woruid  wele  none,  c  1250  Pt-ov.  Alfred  382  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
124  Aile  world-ayhte  schuUe  bi-cumen  to  nouhte.  ci»7S 
Lay.  28131  Nolleji  hii  hit  bi-gynne  for  none  worle-Jjinge. 
a  xj/oo  Cursor  AT.  13281  Petre  and  andreu..wit  a  word  ^>ai 
left  t>air  scipps  tmn,  For  \>a.\.  was  al  ^air  weild  win  {Gott. 
worldis  win],  14..  MS.  Sloane  2sgs  xlii.  25  in  Hem-igs 
Arckiv  (1J03)  CIX.  60  If  Jju  welde  p\  wordel  goodes  [etc.]. 
Ibid.  8i  t>is  wordel  good  xuld  ineres. 

b.  With  the  meaning  *  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
whole  world,  embracing  the  whole  world,  world- 
wide, universal  *, 

Orig.  translating  or  modellpd  on  G.  compounds,  as  welt- 
handel  world-commerce,  tveltkrieg  world-war,  weltmackt 
Woai^D-POwtR,  Tveltreich  world-empire. 

i8m  Bailey  Festus  53  (Immortality)  That  is  the  great 
worid  question.  1B48  Ibid.  (ed.  3)  172  Pride  and  World- 
Ambition.  1843  Carlyle  Past  tf  Pr.  u.  ii,  The  World- 
Dramaturgist  has  written:  Exeunt.  1850  Bi.ackie  y^j^/y- 
ius  \\.6  That  primeval  age  of  gigantic  '  world-strife'  (if  we 
ntay  be  allowed  to  Anglicize  a  German  compound).  1859 
Tennvson  Ode  li^eUiugton  42  The  great  World-victor's 
victor  will  be  seen  no  more.  Ibid,  133  In  that  world-earth- 
quake, Waterloo!  1856  Grote  Greece  11.  xciv.  XII.  367 
Alexander,  bad  he  lived,  would . .  have  multiplied . .  the  com- 
munications . .  between  the  various  parts  of  his  world-empire. 
1858  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  \.  i.  I.  20  The  huge  world-con- 
flagration. Ibid.  V.  vi.  594  The  Second  Act .  .of  this  foolish 
World-Drama  of  the  Double- Marriage  opens,  i860  Pusey 
Min.  Pioph.  553  Alexander's  policy  was  essentially  different 
from  that  of  llic  world- moii arc hs  before  him.  1864  —  Daniel 
ii.  78  Whcji  He  took  away  their  world-rule,  He  left  them  in 
being  as  nations.  1864  Hrvce  Holy  Rom.  Fmp.  vii.  (1866) 
99  The  two  great  ideas  which  expiring  antiquity  bequeathed 
to  the  ages  that  followed  were  those  of  a  World- Monarchy 
and  a  World-Religion.  1887  Contemp.  Rev.  May  699  With 
the  world  price  of  wheat  so  closely  approximating  to  the 
cost  of  production.  1894  A.  J.  Balfour  Found.  Belie/ {i%q$) 
3  Looking  at  the  World -problems  which,  .we  are  compelled 
to  face.  1898  Q.  Rev.  July  264  In  any  sei  ious  world-struggle 
we  should  be  certain  to  have  each  other's  sympathy.  1899 
Daily  Tel.  21  Aug.  6.  7  We  have  had  thrust  upon  us  a  drama 

?layed  upon  a  world-stage.  1904  li^estm.  Caz.  14  Nov.  4  'a 
"he  great  British  World-Empire.  1905  Ibid.  21  Sept.  3/2 
The  great  world -commerce,  upon  which  the  very  existence 
of  England  will  depend.  1906  Ihiii.  26  Sept.  5/2  A  world- 
parliament  of  the  Universities.  1909  Ibid.  8  Apr.  4/2  This, . 
IS  the  type  of  dirigible  by  which  in  a  world- war.  .360,000 
German  troops  could  be  transported  from  Calais  to  Dover 
in  half  an  hour. 

25.  Special  comb.:  world-divided  a.,  (a)  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  (^) '  worlds  *  apart 
or  asunder ;  world-history  [G.  w€l(ge.schichte\ 
history  embracing  the  events  of  the  whole  world  ; 
hence  world-historic^  -historical  adjs.  ;  world-lan- 
guage, (a)  a  language  universally  read  and  spoken 
by  educated  people;  (^)  a  language  for, inter- 
national use ;  world-life,  life  in  the  world,  earthly 
life  ;  world-old  [G.  weltalt^  as  old  as  the  world  ; 
world-order,  an  organized  state  of  existence  in 
this  or  another  world ;  world-policy,  -politics 
[G.  tvcltpolitik'],  a  policy  or  politics  based  upon 
considerations  affecting  the  world  as  a  whole ;  hence 
world-politician;  world-revolution,  a  world-wide 
revolution  in  the  social  order  or  in  any  sphere  of 
activity ;  world-ruler,  a  ruler  of  the  (known) 
world  ;  world-soul  [G.  weltgeist.,  weltseeUlj  the 
animating  principle  which  informs  the  physical 
world ;  world-spirit,  {a)  the  spirit  of  the  world 
in  its  mundane  aspects  and  activities;  {b)  —  world- 
soul  ;  world-state,  {a)  a  state  comprising  the  whole 
world  ;  {b)  a  state  possessing  world-power;  world- 
tbane  Hist,  [OE.  woruldpign]^  a  secular  *  thane*; 
world- view^  [G.  Weltanschauung]^  contemplation 
of  the  world,  view  of  life ;  so  world-viewer ;  world- 
wise  a.  J  wise  in  the  things  of  the  world,  worldly- 
wise  ;  world-worm,  a  low  creature  of  earth ; 
world-year  (sec  quot.). 

a  1618  Sylvrstbr  Sonn.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  321  Our  little 
•World-divided  lie.  1743  Fkancis  tr.  Hor.,  Odes  \u.  v.  3 
Since  world-divided  Britam  owns  his  sway.  1899  Folk-Lore 
Mar.  75  Races  world-divided  in  their  range  and  their  social 
conceptions.  1837  Carlyle  /•>.  Rev.  I.  i.  ii,  Of  these  ages 
•World-History  can  take  no  notice,  i^a  Fortn.  Rev.  Dec. 
1006  A  philosophy  of  history  and  civilisation,  .which  holds 
its  ground  as  the  basis  both  of  World-history  and  Christi.-\n 
theology.  1876  Geo.  Emot  Dan,  Der.  Ixiii,  In  this  romantic 
*worId-historic  position  of  his.  1879  —  7'keo.^  Such  xiv. 
»55  Something  truly  Roman  and  "world-historical.  1889 
Athenxunt  34  Aug.  256/3  'l}>e  two  classical  and  four  great 
modern  * 'world-languages '.  1899  Daily  News  3  July,  A 
German  Professor  has  proposed  English  as  a  World-lan- 
guage. <:  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  ciii.  33  [civ.  35]  pset  hio  ne 
wunian  on  'world-life,  c  xzoo  Okmim  2960  All^iss  weorclld* 
Vol.  X. 
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lifiss  full  OfTsinness  beossterrnesse.  cxao5  Lay.  32075  l?u 
uindest  jenne  papche  t)e  seal  scriuen  of  l>ine  weorld-Ufen. 
1848  Bailey  Festus  (ed.  3)  324  With  the  world  thy  part  is 
now.. .Now  behoves  to  live  The  worldlife  of  the  future. 
1840  T.  Gordon  tr.  li^.  Menzel's  Ger.  Lit.  I.  265  The  "world- 
old_  Oriental  idea  of  the  mystic  unity  of  those  contrasts 
which. .are  all  united  in  God.  1862  Stanlky  yeio.  Ch. 
(1877)  I.  i.  7  No  modern  traveller.,  has  left  a  written  account 
of  this  world-old  place.  1875  Lowf.li.  //  'ords^v.  Prose  Wks. 
1890  IV.  357  The  world-old  question  of  matter  and  form. 
1846  Trench  Mirac,  Introd.  (1862)  72  There  is  a  nobler 
*world-order  than  that  in  which  we  live  and  move.  1894 
H.  Drummond  Ascent  o/Man  38  The  Struggle  for  the  Life 
of  Others,  .[is]  engrained  in  the  world-order  as  profoundly 
as  the  Struggle  for  Life.  1896  Daily  News  10  Mar.  6/5 
The  Minister  again  declared  that  Germany  did  not  think  of 
inaugurating  a  '  *  world -pel  i  cy  \  1905  WeUm,  Caz.  24  Mar. 
2/1  A  world-policy  alliance  with  Japan.  1858  Carlylk 
Fredk.  Ct.  V.  iv.  L  571  Papa  [King  George  I.]  and  Husband 
[ttie  King  of  Prussia]  being  so  blessedly  united  in  their 
'World-Politics.  1905  Daily  Chron.  24  June  4/3  The  con- 
siderable measure  of  success  which  the  Kaiser's  intervention 
in  Morocco  has  attained  is  an  instructive  lesson  in  the 
solidarity  of  world -politics.  1905  Ibid.  27  May  3/2  Our 
Future  is  on  the  Sea?  Critical  Inquiries  and  Deductions 
by  a  German  *World  PoliucJan.  183a  Carlyle  Remin. 
(1881)  I.  60  The  great  *world-revolutions  send  in  their  dis- 
turbing billows  to  the  remotest  creek.  1911  G.  Elliot 
Smith  A$ic.  Egyptians  \.  6  The  great  world-revolution  in- 
augurated by  the  advent  of  the  Age  of  Metals.  1874  W.  P. 
Mackay  Gra£-«<$-  yrw^/V  160  We  protest  against  the  awful 
power  that  the  *world-rulers  used  in  former  days.  x38i 
N.  T.  (R.V.)  Epk.  vi.  12  Our  wrestling  is  not  against  flesh 
and  blood,  but.. against  the  world-rulers  [•(OT/i.oKpaTopas] 
of  this  darkness.  19x8  The  Crime  U.  423  The  bombastic 
.  .vision  of  the  future  as  it  appears  to  the  German  World- 
ruler.  1848  Bailey  Festus  (ed.  3)  202,  1  am  the  *world- 
soul,  nature's  spirit  am  I.  1856  R.  A.  V.ughan  Mystics  I. 
iii.  27  The  philosophers  who  believe  themselves  organs  of  the 
world-souU  1850  Robertson  Serin.  Ser.  lu.  xxi,  The  *world- 
spirit  can  rebuke  as  sharply  as  the  Spirit  which  was  in  John. 
1909  Inge  Faith  viii.  129  This  World-Spirit  was  once  in- 
carnated in  a  human  life.  1890  Costelloe  Ch.  Cath.  (1892) 
25  She  prophesies  of  a  *  World-State,  and  laughs  at  the  little 
fences  statesmen  draw  upon  the  map.  190a  Daily  Chron. 
I  Nov.  3/1  However  desirable  may  be  the  lot  of  a  small 
State  among  small  States,  the  conditions  ar£  changed  in 
a  world  of  world-States.  1614  Selden  Titles  Hon.  225 
Ealdormcn,  Holdes,  Hetgerefas,  Messethegnes,  and  *  Werld- 
ihegnes.  1839  Keigmtley  Hist.  Eng.  I.  83  The  mass-thane 
or  clergyman  stood  on  a  par  with  the  world-thane  or  gentle- 
mail.  1858  J.  Martishau  Stud.  Christ.  321  The  deep  pene- 
tration of^his  \sc.  Paul's]  mistaken  *world-view.  1906  D.  S. 
Cair.ns  Christ,  in  Mod.  H^or/d  v,  233  Christianity,  alike  in 
its  Central  Gospel,  and  in  its  World-view,  must  come  to 
terms  with  Hellenism.  186a  Gen.  P.Thompson  in  Brad- 
ford Adrertiser  20  Dec,  6/1  More  instances  will  occur  to  the 
thoughtful  "world-viewer,  risos  Lay.  13721  pa  *weorlde- 
wis  mon  )>a  oJ^ere  children  biwusten.  1845  Bailkv  Festus 
(ed.  2)  340  Was  he  world-wise?  x86a  Lytton  Str.  Story' 
Ixvii.  n.  192  Silently  thinking,  I  walked  by  the  side  of  the 
world-wise  woman.  1617  Fletcher  Mad  Lover  11.  i,  Away 
thou  *World-worm,  Thou  win  a  matchless  Beauty?  i8a6 
E.  Irving  Babylon  11.  429  Rear  your  children  to  be  men, 
not  to  be  world-worms;  to  be  saints,  not  to  be  drudges. 
i860  Chamb.  Encycl.  I.  76/1  These  Ages  were  regarded 
as  the  divisions  of  the  great  *world-year,  which  would  be 
completed  when  the  stars  and  planets  had  performed  a 
revolution  round  the  heavens. 

t  World,  V.  Obs,  rare.  [f.  prec]  iratis,  a.  To 
furnish  with  a  world  of  people;  to  people.  Also 
inlr.  with  it,    b.  To  bring  (a  child)  into  the  world. 

1589  Warner  Alb,  Eng.  vi.  xxxi.  140  Zamois,  when  Troy 
must  j^erish,  shall  send  downe  her  Floods  a  Fleete,  And 
world  it  where  our  Father  rulde...But  long  time  hence,.. 
that  World  shall  world  an  He,  x6a8  Feltham  Resolves  n. 
[i.]  lix.  170  Like  Lightening,  it  can  strike  the  chiUle  in  the 
wombe,  and  kill  it  ere  'tis  worlded. 

Worldfal  (wf^uldful).  Also -fulL  [f.  Would 
sb.  -f -FUL.]  As  much  or  as  many  as  would  fill  a 
world.     Chiefly  in  hyperbolical  use. 

1846  Hare  Mission  Comf.  (1850)  4  Spiritual  food  where- 
with to  feed  the  whole  world  through  all  the  generations  of 
mankind,  and  worldfuls  over  and  above.  1879  P.  Brooks 
Infiuence  of  Jesus  ii.  81  That  through  His  sonship  this 
world-full  of  men  is  to  learn  that  they  are  God's  sons.  1879 
Black  Macleod  ofD.  xxiii,  The  one  small  word  filled  with 
a  whole  wotldful  of  Ugbt  and  joy. 

t  WoTldhood.    Ohs,  rare.     [f.  World  sb,  + 

-HOOD.] 

1.  Worldly  possessions. 

X5..  Hen.  VIII  in  D' Israeli  Amen.  Lit.  (1841)  II.  136 
Content  yourselves  with  what  you  have  already,  or  else  seek 
honest  means  whereby  to  increase  your  worldhoods, 

2.  State  or  condition  as  a  world. 

X674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  ff  Selv.  183  Not  in  the  world  as  now 
'tis,  but  chang'd  in  its  kind  of  worldhood. 

Wo'rldish,  a.  rare.  [f.  World  sb.-¥-i^B.\'\ 
Of  or  belonging  to  this  world  ;  worldly, 

13. .  Cursor  M.  22754  (Edin.)  Al  J>inges  )>at  ani  werdi^che 
[r'.r.  werldis]hald  wit  hinges.  1340  Ham  pole /"r.  Come.  951 
Switk  men  worldisshe  men  men  calles  f>at  ^^air  luf  mast  on 
J>e  world  settes.  Ibid.  1065-6  pas  men  worldesslie  men  men 
calles,  For  about  worldisshe  ^ynges  (rai  here  travailc  Ful 
bysily.  18*7  Cunningham  Lass  of  Gleneslan- Mill  \\^  Wert 
thou  an  idol  all  of  gold,  Had  I  the  eye  of  worldish  care, 
I  cotild  not . .  love  thee  mair. 

WoTldkin.  nonce-wd,  [f.  World  sb,  -j-  -kin.] 
A  little  world,  microcosm. 

1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  11.  ix,  I  too  could  now  fay  to 
myself:  Be  no  longer  a  Chaos,  but  a  World,  or  even  World- 
kin. 

Worldless  (w»-jldles),  a.  rare,    [f.  World  sb. 
+  -less.] 
1.  Not  having  a  world  to  live  in. 
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1826?  Lamb  in  Wks,  {looq)  II.  824  Can  the  houseless  have 
a  claim  above  the  worldless? 

2.  Not  containing  a  world  or  worlds. 

X848  VjAua'.w  Festus  (ed.  3)  222, 1  have  seen  him  seize  upon 
an  orb,  And  cast  it  careless  into  worldless  space.  1856 
AiRD  Tragic  Poem  of  Wold  i.  i,  The  timeless,  worldless, 
infinite  abyss. 

3.  Free  from  the  world,  unworldly. 

1864  Tennyson  Aylmers  F.  471  He  pluck'd  her  dagger 
forth  From  where  his  worldless  heart  had  kept  it  warm. 

Worldliness  (wouldlines).     [f.  Worldly  a, 

■¥  -NESS.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  worldly ;  devotion  to 
worldly  affairs  to  the  nei,dect  of  religious  duties  or 
spiritual  needs  ;  love  of  the  world  and  its  pleasures. 

c  1380  WvcLiF  W^^j-.  (1880)  121  pes  proude  possessioners 
Hen  on  seyntis  &  sclaundren  hem  wi}?  worldly  lif.  .And  J>ei 
bryngen  for^poyntis  of  here  worldlynesse  whanne  )>ei  diden 
a^jenst  holy  lif  &  techynge.  £-1440  Promfi.  Parv.  522/1 
Werdlynesse,  mundinlitas.  c  1480  Henbyson  Fables,  Trial 
of  Fox  36  O  fulische  man  !  plungit  in  warldlines,  To  con- 
queis  warldlie  gude.  ^  1590  Faire  Em  \.  ii.  41  Yet  may 
our  myndes  as  highly  scoriie  to  stoope  To  base  desires  of 
vulgars  worldly nes.  x68s  Baxter  Paraphr.  N.  T.  Mark 
xii.  ^7  Hypocrites,  .who  by  their  long  Liturgies,  and  Cere- 
monies,, .do  but  cloak  their  Worldliness,  Pride  and  Oppres- 
sion. atyCB  Se-Cker  Serm.,  Haggai  i.j  (1771)  VII,  12  But, 
supposing  we  are  clear  both  of  Worldliness  and  Vanity,  still 
what  can  we  answer  with  respect  to  Pleasure?  X84S  S. 
Austin  Ranke's  Hist.  Kef.  II.  163  The  Latin  church  stood 
in  need  of  reform.  Its  thorough  worldliness,  .rendered  this 
necessary  in  a  religious  view.  1884  Pennington  Wiclif\m. 
266  The  sight  of  the  vice  and  worldliness  of  many  of  the 
bishops  around  him. 

+  2.  Worldly  affairs.    Obs.  rare. 

a  15x3  Fabyan  Chron,  v,  Ixxxiii.  (1811)  61  The  Saxons., 
couenaunted  w'.  the  Brytons,  y*  the  Brytons  shuld  entende 
theyr  worldlynes  and  other  necessaries.  And  the  Saxons  as 
theyr  Sowdiours  shuld  defende  the  lande. 

Worldling  (wo-ildlir)).  [f.  World  sb,  +  -ling. 
'Cf.  G,  w€llling!\ 

1.  One  who  is  devoted  to  the  interests  and  plea- 
sures of  the  world ;  a  worldly  or  worldly-minded 
person. 

1549  CovERDALE,  ctc.  Erasm,  Par,  Jude  23  b,  They  bee 
worldelinges,  and  geuyng  them  selues  in  to  the  seruice  of 
worldly  affectes.  1553  Saunders  in  Coverdale  Lett.  Martyrs 
(1564)  214  You  haue  dronke  of  the  holy  spirite  with  other, 
vnto  whom  the  knowledge  hereof  .':emeth  not  folyshnes(as  it 
doth  vnto  worlynges).  <xx6>4  J,  IAkuwxa.  Autob.  ^  Diary 
(Wodrow  Soc.)  271  The  god  lie,  for  his.  .doctrine,  lovit  him; 
the  warldlings,  for  his  parentage  and  place,  reverenced  nim. 
a  1659  Bp.  Brownrig  .S"^?-?/?.  (1674)  L  xxvii.  350  A  Worldlings 
thdughts,  like  a  Fools,  are  all  for  the  present.  1700  Drydkn 
Ccyx  ^  Alcyone  186  The  covetous  Worldling  in  liis  anxious 
Mind  Thinks  only  on  the  Wealth  he  left  behind.  1707 
Curios,  in  Husb.  <S-  Card.  19  Trifles,  with  which  those 
Worldlinirs  are  taken  up.  i8ax  Byron  Mar.  Fed.  \\.  i,  The 
world  will  think  with  worldlings;  but  my  heart  Has  still 
been  in  my  duties.  1844  Lingard  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1S58) 
IL  App.  H.  369 'Ihe  various  pretexts  under  which  Worldlings 
delude  themselves  and  neglect  the  welfare  of  their  Souls. 
191a  Lady  Burghclere  Life  JameSy  ist  Dk.  Orvionde  I. 
XV.  474  A  gay  worldling  of  no  known  occupation. 

t  2.  a.  A  *  citizen  of  the  world ',  cosmopolite. 
b.   An  inhabitant  of  the  world.    Obs, 

1586  T.  B,  /.a  Pritnaud.  Fr.  Acad.  (1589)  329  Socrates 
said,  that  he  tooke  not  himselfe  to  he  either  an  Athenian  or 
a  Grecian,  but  a  worldling.  c-x6oo  Timon  i.  iv.  (Shaks.  Soc. 
1842J  13  Gelas,  What  cuntreyman,  I  pray  you,  sir?  Pseud. 
A  Wordling.  1615  N.  Carpenter  Geogr.  Del.  11.  viii.  133 
God  revealed  not  this  art  [of  navigation]  to  the  old  world- 
lings. 1687  A,  Lovell  tr.  Bergerac's  Com.  Hist.  26  Which 
our  Worldlings  call  a  Moon  also.  1816  Bykon  CA.  A^ar. 
III.  liii,  The  heart  must  Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  though 
disgust  Hath  wean'd  it  from  all  worldlings. 

3.  a.   Comb.,  as  worldling-like  adv. 

a  1639  WoTTON  Poems,  Descr.  Countreys  Recreat.  v,  The 
fond  Credulity  Of  silly  Fish,  which  worldling-like,  still  look 
Upon  the  bait,  but  never  on  the  book. 
b.  attrib.  or  adj.  Worldly. 

1710  Weltom  Silver.  Son  of  God  II.  xiv.  377  Those.,  con- 
ceal a  Wicked  and  Worldhng-heart,  under  the  Garh.,of 
Religion.  1845  Mangan  German  Anthol.  I.  74  That  to 
which  worldling  natures  are  blind. 

Worldly  (wp'ildli),  ff.  Forms  and  etym.:  see 
World  sb.  and  -ly  2 ;  also  3  worlich,  8  Sc.  warly. 
[OE.  xvoruldlic :  cf.  OFris.  wraldlik,  OS.  weroldliky 
MLG.  wer{l)tlik,  MD».  wereldlik,  Du.  -lijk,  OHG. 
weraltlih  (MHO.  wer{e)lilkh,  G.  weltlich\  ON. 
veraldligr  (S\v.  veridslig.  Da.  verdslig).] 

L  Of  or  belonging  to  this  world  (as  distinguished 
from  the  other  world)  ;  pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  man's  earthly  existence  ;  earthly,  mundane. 

c888iELFRED  5tf.f/^.  viii,  5ese?;e..hwse3er  bebetere  Hnce, 
nu  nanwulit  woruldlices  ffestes  &  unh  wear  Hen  des  bion  ne 
mae;^  ?  c  1000  .^Elfric  Horn.  I.  60  To  forsewennysse  woruld- 
licra  sehta.  ^1x75  Lamb.  Horn,  140  If  he  ne  mei  mid 
worldliche  echte  his  neode  ibete  |>et  him  sare  rowel>.  c  laoo 
Ormin  1638  patt  tu  Jjweorrt  ut.  .forrwerrpe  All  weorelldlike 
lif  &  lusst.  a  1225  Ancr.  R,  94  ^eos  sihSe  (of  the  bliss  of 
heaven],  .schal  urouren  ou  more  Jjene  muhte  eni  worldlich 
sihflc.  Ibid.  190  Euerich  worlich  wo  is  Codes  sonde,  c  X32S 
Song  of  Yesterday  29  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  134  pis  eorl>eIi  ioie 
\>\s  worldly  blis  Is  but  a  fykel  fantasy,  ctyj^  Chaucer 
Troylits  III.  813  Worldly  selynesse  Which  clerkes  callen  fall 
felicite.  c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  453  pis  is  t>e  freest  vss 
J>at  men  ban  off"  worldly  godls,  1447  Bokenham  Seyntys 
(Roxb.)  241  Alle  fleshly  lustysshe  deae  despyse,  No  werdly 
wurshepe  niyht  hyr  supprise.  c  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  14 
Huinilite  is  the  furst  enire  and  wey  of  frenship  and  wordely 
loue.    c  1475  Partenay  3838  Adieu,  my  plesaunce  And  glad- 
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a-ly  !    isoo-io  Dunbar  Poems  xii.  isWeUh,  warldly 

gioir,  and  riche  array.  i54^  ^*-  Com.  Prayer^  Matri- 
mm.  With  al  my  worldly  Goodes  1  thee  cndowe.  1556 
J.  Hkywood  Spider  <V  /"Vy  ii.  94  Then  doth  all  worldelic 
pleasuie  past  apere.. all  vanitee.  1617  Sir  W.  Murb  Afisc. 
P0€ms  xviiL  6  Too  sone  (alace  !).,Thy  pairt  is  acted  on  this 
wordlic  stage,  i^i  Milton  P.  R.  iv.  213  And  thou  thy  self 
seem'st  otherwise  inclin'd  Then  to  a  worldly  Crown.  1708 
pRios  TurtU  4-  S^rrtnv  139  Exempt  from  worldly  Hopes 
and  Fears.  174a  Fielding  7-  Aiuiravs  iv.  viii,  The  parson . . 
persisted  in  doing  his  duty  without  regarding  the  conse- 
quence it  might  have  on  his  worldly  interest.  1784  Burns 
*GrteH  grow  the  Rashes'  iv,  Warly  cares,  an'  warly  men. 
May  a'  gae  tap^Ueerie,  O  1  184*  Dickens  Domhey  xhx. 
Too  much  a  child  in  worldly  matters.  1849  Levkr  Con 
CrtgOM  xviii,  While  I  wander  along,.,  my  worldly  substance 
a  few  dollars.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng,  I.  iii.  246  In  point 
of  worldly  prudence,  his  conduct  was  unexccptionably 
wise.  1871  Smiles  Chmracter  L  {1876)  8  Indeed,  goodness 
in  a  measure  implies  wisdom— the  highest  wisdom — the  union 
of  the  worldly  with  the  spiritual 

1 2.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected  with  this  world 
and  its  inhabitants  ;  earthly,  human,  mortal, 

c  laos  Lay.  6304  Heo  wes  swiSe  wis  of  wordliche  dome. 
1340-70  Alex.  ^  Dind.  58  pe  weies  J>at  were  here  word- 
liche makus.  1393  Langl.  P.  PL  C.  iv.  371  Who  so  vol 
haue  to  wyue  my  worldliche  daughter,  c  1400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.)  Pref.  2  Wald  Godd  bat  y\x  werldly  lordes  ware  at 
gude  accorde.  1423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  xliv,  Gif  5e  be  warldly 
wight,  that  doolh  me  sike.  1 1440  York  Myst.  xxvii.  128 
No  wordely  dredc  schall  me  withdrawe,  That  I  schallwith 
>e  leue  and  dye.  i^  Tindale  Obed,  Chr.  Man  55  Is  it  not 
..a  monstrous  thinge  y*  no  man  shulde  be  founde  able  to 
govcrne  a  worldly  kingdome  save  Bisshopes  and  prelates 
that  have  forsaken  the  worlde.  1558  Knox  First  Blast 
(Arb.)  6  Kinges,  princes  and  worldlie  rulers  did  conspire 
against  God.  1583  Stanvhurst  Mneis  iii.  (Arb-)  73  Too 
what  soyle  worldlye  to  iourney  Thow  doost  commaund 
vs?  1593  Shaks.  Riclu  IT^  III.  ii.  56  The  breath  of  worldly 
men  cannot  depose  The  Deputie  elected  by  the  Lord. 
i6oi  W.  Percv  Cuckqueanes  ^  Cuckolds  Errants  iv,  i. 
(Roxb.)  45  Dou.  I  had  a  husband  once,  but  he  has  left  mee. 
Aru.  h.  worse  then  myne  the  wordly  eye  beholds  not.  Dou. 
A  worse  then  myne  the  heauenly  coupe  enfolds  not.  1614 
J.  Da  VIES  in  W.  Browne  Skeph.  Pipe^  etc.  G  4  b,  Of  world, 
ne  worly  men  take  thou  no  keepe.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  <V 
Selv.  193  God  did  not  make  the  world  or  worldly  beings, 
that  the  bigness. .of  them  should  set  forth  tous  hisalfilling- 
ness. 

fb.  Ofthe  whole  world,  universal,  general.  Obs. 

1538  Cromwell  in  Merriman  Life  ij-  Lett.  (1902)  II.  153 
Yedothusadmonyshe  them, to  thintent  theyshuld.  .eschewe 
..the  wordely  rebuke  that  they  might  incurre  hereafter. 
a  1550  Vox  Populi  xi.  38  in  Skeltons  IVks.  (1843)  II.  410 
There  is  no  smale  nor.ibre  That  this  faute  dotbe  incombre : 
Yt  is  a  wordly  wondre. 

C.  Of  the  terrestrial  globe,   rare. 

x8za  Gary  Dante,  Parad.  i.  40  [The  sun]  comes  ;  and,  to 
the  worldly  wax,  best  gives  Its  temper  and  impression, 

"t*  3.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  world  (as  distinguished 
from  the  church  or  the  cloister)  ;  secular ;  occas, 
flay.    Obs, 

a  900  O.  E.  Martyrol.  7  Mar.  36  He  forlet  Jja  wacpna  end 
(>a  woruldlican  wisan  ond  eode  on  Jj^t  mynster.  c  1380 
Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  T2I  Bi  colour  ^at  crist  was  ^us  worldly 
lord,  berfore  )?ei  schulden  haue  \>\x%  seculer  lordischipis  bi 
heritage  of  crist.  c  1390  in  Wyclif  s  Wks.  (Wycl.  See.  1910) 
145  A  curat  and  an  officer  in  wordly  seruise.  a  1400  Hylton 
S^a  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  i.  Ixii,  It  may  be  that  there  is 
many  a  wyf  and  many  worldlyche  woman  shall  be  nerer  god 
than  thou,  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6230  It  folowith  not  that  they 
Shulde . .  her  soules  leese,  That  hem  to  worldly  clothes  chese ; 
..Men  mayin  seculer  clothes  see  Florishen  hooly  religioun. 
«i5oo  Bernard  de  Cura  rei /avt.  1.  4  Sum  [books]  maide 
for  law  of  god  in  document,  And  ojiir  sum  for  varldly  regi- 
ment, c  1500  Melnsine  Ivii.  336  There  he  herd  the  deuyne 
seruyse  deuoutly  but  yet  bad  he  on  hys  worldly  gownes. 
X56a  Jewrl  Apoi.  Ch.  Eng,  ^6b,  What  other  be  the  Abbots 
at  this  day  in  y«  Popes  kingdome,  but  worldly  Princes? 
1658  in  Morris  Troubles  Cath.  P'oref.  (1872)  L  vi.  315  All 
this  time  [of  the  floods),  Shrovetide,  some  worldly  people 
came  in  to  see  the  harm  which  the  waters  had  done  us. 

4.  Of  persons,  their  actions  or  attributes:  Devoted 
to  the  world  and  its  pursuits. 

c  X320  Cast.  Love  983  pe  worldlich  mon  euere  i-liche  LoueJ> 
(»ing  bat  is  worldliche.  \y^Ayenb,  3 10  AUe  t^o^tes  ulessUche 
and  wordleliche  me  ssel  di^te  uram  ^e  herte,    c  1380  Wyclif 

Wks.  (1880)  89  Worldly  prelatis  ful  of  coueitise  symonye 
&  heresie.  ^1410  Love  Bonavent,  Mirr.  xxxi.  (1908)  153 
Woridely  men  and  fleschely.  1570  Googe  Pop.  Kingd.  11. 
30  Besides  more  worldly  mindes  they  haue,  and  of  more 
wanton  chere,  Than  worldlymen.  16x0  Shaks.  Temp.  i.  ii. 
89, 1  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated  To  closenes. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  B03  The  conquerd  also.. Thenceforth 
shall  practice  how  to  live  secure,  Worldlie  or  dissolute. 
1693  Prior  To  C'tess  of  Exeter  26  You  far  above  Both 
these  Your  God  did  place ;  That  Your  high  Pow'r  might 
worldly  Thoughts  destroy.  1785  Burns  E^.  Lapraik  xx, 
Awa,  ye  selfish,  warly  race.  1831  Lytton  Eugene  A.  i.  xii, 
The  worldlier  passions  are  the  growth  of  mature  years,    x86o 

Hawthorne  Transformation  xii,  It  is  the  surest  test  of 
genuine  love,  that  it  brings  back  our  early  simplicity  to  the 
worldliest  of  us.  1875  Mannins  Mission  H.  Ghost  viii.  218 
A  man  who  is  trying  to  serve  two  masters  is  a  worldly  man. 

190a  Violet  Jacob  Sheep-Stealers  xi,  The  'Green  Dragon* 

..was  the  point  of  migration  to  the  Worldly  part  of  the 
county,  just  as  the  Cathedral  was  the  point  of  migration  to 

the  spiritual. 

6.  Comb.^  as  worldly -wit ied  adj.;  fworldly- 
handed  a.,  occupied  in  worldly  or  secular  employ- 
ment ;    wor:ldly-ini*nded  a.,    having   a  worldly 

mind,  having  the  thoughts  set  uj^on  the  things  of 

this  world  (hence  woTldly-mindedness). 
X657  T.  Watts  Vind.  Ch.  Eng.  256  You  have  brought  us 

to  be  *  worldly-handed  men,  hundy-crafis-men.     x6oi  Song 

cf  Mary  in  Farr  Sel.  P.,  Eiiz.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  426  The 
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world  disdaines  them;  And  why?  because  they  are  not 
*worldly-minded.  x6ii  Bible  Luke  xiv.  (heading),  ynder 
the  parable  of  the  great  supper,  sheweth  how  worldly  minded 
men..shalbe  shut  out  of  heauen.  a  1838  [see  Unhumbled 
ppl.  fl.].  rti6a8.  Preston  Mt.  Ebal  (1638J  36  *\Vorldly 
mindednessc . .  begets  coldnesse  of  affection.  1748  Hartley 
Obserzf.  Man  11.  iv.  §4.  405  Men. .carried  from  Worldly- 
mindedness  to  Heavenly-mindedness.  1849  Longf.  Kaz'a- 
nagh  vii.  Prose  Wks.  1886  II.  313  Evil  propensities,  and 
self-seeking,  and  worldiy-mindedness.  X563  Homilies  11, 
Inform.  Places  Script,  i.  S  ssj  b,  And  some  "worldlye  witted 
men,  thynke  it  a  great  decaye  to. .their  common  wealthes, 
to  geue  eare  to  the  simple.. preceptes  of.. Christ.  1845 
Mrs.  Norton'  Child  of  Islands  (1846)  168  The  shallow  craft 
of  worldly-witted  fools. 

Hence  (cliiefly  nonce-wds.')  WoTldlify  v.  trans. ^ 
to  render  worldly;  •{•  WoTldliliood,  worldliness  ; 
WoTldlily  adv. ,  in  a  worldly  manner;  f  Wo'rldly- 
sMpf  worldliness. 

x6ia  T.  James  Jesuits^  Dotvuf  57  When  religion  was  once 
*wordlefied  in  him,  and  that  state-matters.. had  so  great  a 
part  in  his  studies,  c  1449  Pecock  R epr.  \\\.  \\\.  319  Tho 
persoones.  .were  religiose  men,  forsaking  miche  of  *worldli- 
hodeand  offleischlihode.  1818  Bf.ntham  Ch.  Eng. ^Ch. Eng. 
Catech.  Exam,  122  Hired  and  *worldIily-in  teres  ted  advo- 
cates. iSaS  T.  Hook  Sayings  Ser.  11.  Doubts  i^  F.  iv.  He 
began  to  reconsider  ivorldlily  and  suspiciously  all  the 
incidents.  CX380  Wyclif  Sertit.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  151  And  J>is 
*worldlyshipe  shal  laste  as  longe  as  prelatis  ben  J>us  worldlL 

Worldly  (w»-jldli),ai/^'.  [f.afterprec.with-LY^. 
Cf.  OHG.  werltlichi.']  In  a  worldly  manner;  with 
a  worldly  intent  or  disposition  :  freq.  qualifying  an 
adj.  used  attrib.  (and  liyphened).    See  also  next. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R,  234  AUe  J>e  haluwen  weren  worldliche 
itented.  1340-70  Alex.  ^  Dind.  427  We  ben  busy  of  no 
swink  nor  no  burn  maken  For  to  wirchen  our  wil  &  wordliche 
serue.  £1380  Wtclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  151  Here  is  J>e 
world  taken  for  men  l>at  lyven  worldli.  1390  Gower  Conf 
III.  162  It  were  a!s  lite!  nede  or  lasse,  That  thou  so  worldly 
wolt  compasse  With  flaterie  fnrto  serve,  c  1400  Apd.  Loll. 
104  pei  lifen  worldly,  &  hidun  l^er  vicis  wi)>  a  veyn  hi3t 
of  better  lif.  C1485  Wisdom  405  Her  is  a  man  that  levith 
wardly.  1526 /'//^.P^7yC(W.deW.i  531)  20  Worldly  lifuynge 
chrysten  people.  1534  More  Comf,  agst.  Trib.  iii.  xi.  P  j  b, 
Those  worldly  disposed  people.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xii.  568 
By  things  deemed  weak  Subverting  worldly  strong,  and 
worldly  wise  By  simply  meek.  1700  Dryden  Wife  of  Bath's 
Tale  493  Since  I  see  your  Mind  is  Worldly  bent.  x883_H. 
Drummono  Nat,  Law  in  Spir.  W.  (ed.  2)  197  [A]  lowering 
of  religious  tone  to  the  level  of  the  worldly-religious  world 
around.  1884  J.  Tait  Mind  in  Matter  (1892)  332  They 
embrace  and  sanctify  every  form  of  worldly-personal  conse- 
quence.    1896  Black  Briseis  xvii,  Worldly-pious  waverings. 

Wo'rldly-wi'Se  (stress  variable),  a.  Wise  in 
a  worldly  manner  or  in  worldly  affairs  ;  iransf.  of 
actions  or  conduct.     Also  absol. 

c;i400  26  Pol,  Poems  i.  45  Worldly  wys  is  gostly  nys. 
<:z4i5  Cro^vned  King  85  pou  most  be  worldly  wys  &  ware 
J>e  be-tymes.  X540  Coverdale  Fruttf.Less.'i'o  Rdr.  (1593) 
P  3  b,  This  is  peraduen  ture  laughed  to  scorne  of  the  vnexpert, 
proud,  worldly  wise.  1562  Pilkington  Expos.  Abdyas  Eeij, 
These  Edomites . .  picked  oute . .  the  worldly  wisest  men,  thei 
coulde  finde  to  be  their  rulers._  1667  [see  prec.].  1753-4 
Richardson  Grandison  II.  xiii.  97  It  was  now,  in  the 
worldly-wise  way  of  thinking,  become  his  interest  to  keep 
up  the  distance. .between  them.  1851  Mks.  BROWNiNoCa^a 
Guidi  Wind.  1.  485  The  friars  with  worldly-wise  Keen 
sidelong  glances.  1865  Kii^gsley  Herew.  iv,  The  lads., 
imposed  on  by  the  cynical  and  worldly-wise  tone  which 
their ..  uncle  had  assumed. 

b.  Worldly  wiseman  (cf.  Wise  man)  :  a  worldly- 
wise  man  ;  now  only  with  allusion  to  the  character 
so  named  in  Bunyan's  Pilgrims  Progress,  So 
\  worldly  wiseling\--\A^G.'\, 

159X  Lodge  Catharos  (Hunter.  Club)  22  Oh  worldly  wise- 
man,  you  are  still  entring  into  the  marrow  of  matters.  1620 
Donne  Srrm.^  Ps.  cxUv.  ij  (1640)  749  Not  onely  a  worldly 
wiseman,  but  a  Christian  wiseman  may  reach  out  both  hands, 
to  both  kinds  of  blessings,,  .spirituall  and  temporall.  x68i 
H.  More  Exp.  Dan.  Pref  30  The  worldly  Wiselings  who 
for  coarse  carnal  ends  decry  all  pretenceto  the  understanding 
of  Prophecies.  1821  Blackw,  Mag.  VIII.  434  There  worldly 
wisemen  sold  the  damaged  beasL 

Wo'rld-man.  [OE.  woruldman,  f.  woruld 
WoKLD  sb.  -f  Man  sb.'^'\  \ 

1.  A  man  of  this  world,  a  human  being. 

0900  Cynkwulf  Crist  1016  Woruldmonna  seo  unclsene 
gecynd.  a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  xxviii.  10  An  J>ara  tungla 
woruldmen  hataS  waenes  J>isla.  cxaog  Lay.  28131  Nulle|> 
Ihli]  hit  biginne  for  nane  weorld-monne  [later  text  worle- 
)>inge]. 

185a  Bailey  Festus  (ed.  5)  341  The  hero  is  the  world«man, 
in  whose  heart  One  passion  stands  for  all,  the  most  indulged. 

f  2.  A  man  who  is  devoted  to  this  world  ;  a  world- 
ling.   Obs. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  881  Ichulle  fordon  \>&  wisdom  of  Jjcos 
wise  world  men.  1601  Bp.  W.  Barlow  Eagle  ^  Body  {i6og) 
E  2  b,  An  infallible  note,  he  will  not  say  of  a  reprobate,  but 
certainly  of  a  worldnian,  not  yet  regenerate. 

Wo'rld-power.     [After  G.  weltmacht,'] 

1.  The  power  of  *this  world'  (as  distinguished 
from  the  spiritual  world)  ;  secular  power. 

1866  Baring-Gould  Cur.  Myths  Mid.  Ages,  Antichr.  Sf 
Pope  Joan  159  Christ  will  descend  to  avenge  the  blood  of 
the  saints,  by  destroying  Antichrist  and  the  world-power. 
1884  Expositor  Feb.  89  To  crush  the  heathen  world-power, 
and  thereby  abolish  idolatry. 

2.  Any  of  the  powers  (nations,  empires)  that 
dominate  the  world. 

1901  E.  Harrison  in  N.  A  mer.R err,  Feh.  184  If  the  World 
Powers  have  any  recognized  creed,  it  is  that  it  is  their  duty 
as  *  trustees  for  humanity '  to  take  over  the  territories  of  all 
the  weak  and  decaying  nations.    1904  J.  Gairdner  in  Camd, 
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Mod.  Hist.  l\.  xlil.  472  The  foundation  of  England's  great- 
ness as  a  world-power. 

t  World-riche.  Obs.  Also  4  worldesriche. 
[OE.  woruldrice :  see  World  sb.  and  Riche  sb^ 
*  The  kingdom  ofthe  world',  the  world. 

C897  jElfred  Gregory's  Past.  C.  iv.  38  J>a  he  hine  asced 
of  Sam  worldrice.  c  1200  Ormin  11800  purrh  J^att  te  lajje 
gast  himm  baed  All  weorelldrichessahhte.  C1205  Lay.  17182 
Swa  wid  swa  b  weorlde-riche  nis  nan  weorc  his  iliche.  1350 
Gower  Conf.  I.  366  To  seche  in  al  this  worldesriche,  ^^en 
schal  noght  finde  upon  his  Hche.  Ibid.  II.  130, 1  hadde  hir 
levere  than  a  Myn  Of  Gold  ;  for  al  this  worldesriche  Ne 
mihte  make  me  so  riche  As  sche, 

t  Wo'rldship.  Obs.  [OE.  woruldscipe  :  see 
World  sb.  and  -ship.]     Worldly  things. 

C897  jElfred  Gregory  s  Past.  C.  xviii.  130  Nele  nan  Godes 
Ceowhiene  selfne  to  un^emetlice  ^ebindan  on  worldscipum. 
C1200ORMIN  i633SwiUclifissall  J?werrt ut daed  Fraweorelld* 
shipess  lusstess. 

WorldwardCwp'jldwJid),^*/^.  («.)   [EWorld 

sb.  +  -WARD.] 

1.  (orig.  7o  the  worldward)  In  regard  to  the 
world  ;  in  worldly  respects. 

1583  GoLDiNC  Calvin  on  Dcut.  iv.  19  Although  I  be  rich  and 
honorable  to  the  world  ward.  1587  —  De  Mornay  xv'i.  {1617) 
283  Considering  man  what  bee  is  toGodward,to  the  World- 
ward,  to  Manward  and  to  himselfe.  ^1617  Bayne  Led. 
(1634)  148  Such  as  live  worldward  just,  but  have  no  care  of 
religion,  a  1629  W.  Whatelf.y  Prototypes  i.  vi.  (1640)  82 
Be  not  Hypocrites,  satisfied  with  some  extemall  shew  of 
religiousnesse,  and  orderly  living  to  the  world-ward.  1651 
J.  Reading  Guide  Holy  City  xix,  215  Another  man  rJseth  in 
honours,. another  is  many  waies  prosperous  to  the  world- 
ward. 

2.  Towards  or  in  the  direction  of  the  world. 
1642  Rogers  Naaman  45  Thoughts  that  were  roving 

helward,  worldward,  and  sinward.  1865  Lowell  Thoreau 
Prose  Wks.  1890  I.  368  Emerson.. has  drawn  steadily  man- 
ward  and  worldward 

B.  adj.    Directed  towards  or  facing  the  world. 

1857  J.  Hamilton  Lessons  fr.  Gt.  Biog.  261  Over  his 
general  and  world-ward  conduct  his  eye  could  glide  with 
prevailing  satisfaction.  1883  Evartg.  Mag.  Oct,  464  Such 
vanities  had  a  worldward  tendency.  1900  Longm,  ^lag. 
May  26  They  chose  a  beggar  from  the  world  outside  To 
keep  their  worldward  door  for  them. 

So  Wo'rldwarda  adv.y  in  respect  ofthe  world. 

1845  Bailey  Festus  (ed.  2)  79  Thy  church, — One,  universal, 
and  invisiltle  World-wards,  yet  manifest  unto  itself. 

World-wide  (stress  variable),  a,  [f.WoRLD  sb. 
+  Wide  (z.]  'As  wide  as  the  world*;  extending 
over  or  covering  the  whole  world. 

163a  LiTHGOW  Trav.w.ix^X  had  the  ground  to  be  a  pillow, 
and  the  world-wide-fields  to  be  a  chamber. 

1842  Tennyson  Locksley  Hall  125  The  world-wide  whi«;per 
of  the  south-wind  rushing  warm.  1851  Mrs.  Browning 
Casa  Guidi  Wind,  i,  899  The  world-wide  throes  Which  went 
to  make  the  popedom,  i860  Worcester,  World-wide^  co- 
extensive with  the  world;  as,  'World-wide  fame'.  1877 
C.  Geikie  Christ  Ivii.  (1879)  693  The  Jews  thought  Christ 
would  raise  Israel  to  world-wide  supremacy.  1896  Housma-n 
Shropshire  Lad  xlii.  The  world-wide  air  was  azure.  1912 
Athenxum  24  Aug.  183/1  The  problems  he  undertook  to 
solve  were  worldwide. 
b.  as  adv. 

1892  E.  Reeves  Homeward  Bound  294  Where  in  caves 
live  the  world-wide  known  gipsies. 

Hence  World-widely  adv..,  World-wideness. 
7ionce-wds. 

1897  Daily  News  25  Nov.  5/1  World-widely  famous.  1920 
igth  Cent.  July  37  Don  Sturzo's  ambitions  are  Caesarean  in 
their  world-wideness, 

t  "WoTldy,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  World  sb,  +  -t  1. 
(The  difficulty  of  writing  -Idl-  correctly  makes  it 
probable  that  some  examples  are  errors  for 
worldly.y\     Worldly. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumbras  5202  pan  scholdest  J>ow  of  al  J»is  lond 
be  kyng,  And  y  J>y  quene,  my  swete  t'yng,  &  ^y  worldy  make. 
1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburgc  \.  2539  Worldy  desyres  she 
clerely  dyd  subdue,  1526  Tindale  Eph.  vi.  12  For  we 
wrestle,  .agaynst  power,  and  agaynst  worldy  ruelars  ofthe 
darcknesofihis  worlde.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Ca/«A.(i884) 
5  Nathing  in  this  life  apperis  to  warldy  men  mair  faciU 

"Worley,  -worlie,  var.  forms  of  Wurlet. 

Worling,  var.  Warling  Obs, 

Worm  (w»am),  sb.  Forms :  I  wyrm,  3,  5-6 
Sc.  wirin(e,  (3  wrim,  5  wyrme,  6  Sc.  virme) ; 
1-3  weorm,  3-5  worm,  4-5  werme ;  1-4  wurm, 
(3  wurem,  Orm.  wumn,  3,  5  -wnn) ;  6  wourme, 
Sc.  woimie,  6-7  woonne,  4-7  ■worme,  3-  worm. 
[OE.  wyrm  (:—  *7vurfni-z)  =  OFris.  wirm  (WFris. 
wjirptj  NFris.  wUrm^  EFris.  wurni)y  OS.  warm 
ser|>ent  (MLG.,  LG.  worm,  MDu.,  Du.  worm), 
OHG.,  MHG.,  G.  wurm  fserpent,  worm;  also 
(with  (j-stem)  ON.  orjur  (for  *wormr')  serpent 
(Sw.,  Norw.,  Da.  orm) ;  the  stem  of  Goth,  waurms 
6(pts  is  uncertain.  Related  to  L.  vermis  worm,  Gr. 
^ofios,  ^6fio(  wood-worm. 

In  this  word,  as  in  Worse  and  Wort,  the  spelling  wo  is 
an  early  graphic  substitution  for  wu  (cf.  }>lK.n'ol/,wollet 
wonder,  for  OE.  wulf  wull,  wunder),  and  this  again  is  a 
reversion  from  OE.  wy  (i.e.  wii)  to  the  unmutated  vowel 
through  the  influence  of  the  following  r.  More  normal 
developments  of  OE.  wyrm  appear  in  the  ME.  (eastern  and 
Sc.)  wirm  and  (south-eastern)  werm.] 

L  1.  A  serpent,  snake,  dragon.    Now  only  arch, 

Beo-wulf  ^1^7  pa  se  wyrm  onwoc.     c  looo  IE.i.t^ic  Deut. 
I    xxxii.  24  Ic  sende  wildeora  te6  on  bi  mid  wurmum  &  nsed- 
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drum,  c  1x50  Cen.  ^  Ex,  321  Hc.Wente  in  to  a  wirme, 
and  toldc  eue  a  tale,  c  IS90  St.  jfatues  179  in  it.  Eng,  Leg. 
39  A  fuyr  Drake  t>ar-opon  a-^ein  heom  cominde  huyseije.. 
Anon  hadde  J>is  lut>ere  worm  is  pouwer  al  ilorc.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  5896  |>an  tok  aaron  l>is  ilk  yeird.  And  on  Jie  flora 
he  kest  it  don,  And  it  become  a  worme  felon.  13. .  Gaiu.  A- 
Gr.  Knt.  720  Sumwhyle  wyih  wormez  he  werrez,  &  with 
wolues  als.  1362  Langl.  P,  PL  A.  xi.  66  Whi  wolde  God  vr 
saueour  suffre  such  a  worm  In  such  a  wrong  wyse  |>e  wom- 
mon  to  bi-ej'le?  c\^'j%  Fartenay  5859  The  seri>ent  fill  don 
dede.. Which  worme  was  ny  O'ght  tfen  hole  feete  of  lenglit. 
xSj6  Tindale  Acts  xxviii.  4  When  the  men  off  the  countree 
sawe  the  worme  hange  on  hys  honde.  1606  Shaecs.  Ant.  ^ 
CI.  V.  ii.  243  Hast  thou  the  pretty  worme  of  Nylus  tliere, 
That  itilles  and   paines  not?     1667  Milton /*,  Z-.  ix.  1068 

0  Eve,  in  evil  hour  thou  didst  give  eare  To  that  false  Worm. 
17*7  Pope  To  Mr.  John  Moore  iii.  That  ancient  Worm, 
the  Devil.  1778  W.  Hutchinson  Vittv  Nortkumb,  ii.  i6z 
The  Laidley  Worm  of  Spindleston  Heughs.  1784  Cowpf.r 
Te^k  VI.  780  The  mother  sees,  And  smiles  to  see,  her  infant's 
playful  hand  Stretch 'd  forth  to  dally  with  the  crested  worm. 
1867  AfoRRis  Jason  x.  258  Therewith  began  A  fearful  battle 
betwixt  worm  and  man. 

+  2.  Any  animal  that  creeps  or  crawls;  a  reptile; 
an  insect.   Obs,     In  ME.  often  wild  worm. 

Cf.  blind-wortftj  sio'w-wortn  (a  lizard);  also  galleywartti^ 
glow-7uornt. 

^893  ./Elfred  Oros,  I,  vii,  Froxas  comon..swa  fela  |?a2t 
man  ne  mihtcnanne  mete  ^egyrwan,  ^Jset  [>ara  wyrma 
nzre  emfela  J>a2m  mete,  aer  he  segearwod  waere,  c  xooo 
i^LFRic  Deut.'iv  18  Ne  wyrce  je  eow..nane  anlicnyssa.. 
ne  fujelcs,  ne  wyrmes  [reptHitnn]^  ne  fisces.  c  1175  Lamb. 
Hottu  51  per  wunie3  fower  cunnes  wurmes  inne  \viz.  adders, 
toads,  frogs  and  crabs],  a  1215  A  ncr.  R.  306  pe  scorpiun  16 
ones  cunnes  wurm.  cisso  Gen.  ff  Ex.  2983  Dis  wirmes 
(frogs  and  toads]  storuen  \\\  Se  stede.  c  1325  Sir  Orfeo  252 
(Sisam)  Now  se^  he  nobing  J>at  him  like^i  Bot  wilde  wormes 
hi  him  strike^.  1377  Langu  P,  PL  B,  xiv.  112  Briddes  and 
bestes..  And  wilde  wormesinwodes.  ci386CHAUCER/'ara?.7*. 
27  If  Cow  or  Calf  or  Sheepe  or  Oxe  swelle  That  any  worm 
hath  cte  or  worm  ystonge.  ?  17x400  Lvdg.  ^sop's  Fab.  v. 
117  Thus  were  these  wormes  [the  frog  and  mouse]  contrary 
of  livyng.  1535  Coverdale  Exod.  viii,  21, 1  wil  cause  cruell 
wormes  (or  flyes)  to  come  vpou  the.  1561  Hollvbush  Horn, 
Afotk.  37  Cantarides , .  arc  grene  wormes  shewing  with  a 
glosse  lyke  goldc;  1578  Lyte  Dodocns  11.  xxxviL  196  This 
herbc  dryueth  away  , .  the  stinking  wormes  or  Mothes 
called  Cimici.  1158s  T.  Washington  tr.  Nickolay^s  Voy. 
II.  viiL  41  b,  Certaine  small  flying  wormes,  which  with  their 
billes  and  stinges  picking  the  other  figs,  sodaynely  after  they 
are  picked,  they  come  to  a  good  and  perfect  ripenessc.  1587 
TuRBERv.  'frag.  Tales  x/..  128  b.Vnderneath  this  bed  of  Sage, 
The  fellow  that  did  dig,  Turnd  vp  a  toade,  a  loathsome 
sight,  A  worme  exceeding  big.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vir.  476 
At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground.  Insect  or 
Worme.  1805  Wobdsw.  Prelude  xiv.  274  The  meek  worm 
that  feeds  her  lonely  lamp  Couched  in  the  dewy  grass.  x8zo 
Shelley  Prometheus  l/nb.  iv,  545  Yc  beasts  and  birds,  Ye 
worms,  and  fish. 

•{•b.  Applied  (like  vermin)  to  four-footed  animals 
considered  as  noxious  or  objectionable.    Obs, 

f  1400  Destr.  Troy  1573  Lions  &  Libardes  &  other  laithe 
worme*.  1481  Caxton  Reynard  xxxiv.  (Arb.)  100  Alas  me 
growleth  of  thyse  fowle  nyckcrs  [sc.  young  marmosets].. 

1  sawe  ncuer  fowler  wormes. 

3.  A  member  of  the  genus  Lumbricus  ;  a  slender, 
creeping,  naked,  limbless  animal,  usually  brown  or 
reddish,  with  a  soft  body  divided  into  a  series  of 
segments;  an  earthworm.  More  widely,  any  anne- 
lid, terrestrial,  aquatic,  or  marine. 

Also  with  defining  term,  as  dew,  earthy  ground^  lug,  tnud, 
pipe,  rag,  rain,  snnd,  sea,  tag,  tube,  water:  see  the  words. 

<««ioo  Kot:.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  320/31  l/er/nis,  y/yrm.  1398 
Tbevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvin.  cxv.  (1495)  hhib/i  Some 
fcen  water  wormes  and  some  ben  londe  wormes.  c  1400 
Lan/ranc's  Ciritrg.  44  Maddockis,  J>at  ben  wormes  of  J>e 
er^,  C1440  Promfr.  Part'.  530/1  Wyrme,  vermis.  1536 
Pilgr.  Perf,  (W.  de  W.  1531)  234  b,  Lyke  as  the  worme  y* 
Is  crusshed  or  poysoncd,  may  scantly  crepe  or  lyfie  vp  her 
heed.  1530  Palsgb.  290/2  Worme  in  the  erthe,  iiers  de  terre. 
1577  B.  Gooce  Meresbach's  Husb.  149  A  marrishe  is  to  be 
preferred  before  a  dry  ground,  that  they  \viz.  swine]  may., 
digge  vp  woormen.  s6o8  Shaks.  /'i'r.  iv,  i.  79,  1  neuer.. 
trode  vpon  a  worme  against  my  will,  but  I  wept  fort,  xjxi 
in  lotk  Rep.  Hist.  AfSS.  Comm.  App.  i.  269  The  slimy  tribe 
of  Snails  and  Worms.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat,  Hist.  (1776)  VU. 
144  We  now  are  in  doubt  whether  he  means  a  real  worm,  or 
a  young  animal  of  the  lizard  species.  1840  Newman  Parock. 
Serm.  V.  viiL  128  Like  worms  working  their  way  upwards 
through  the  dust  of  the  earth.  1855  Kincsley  GLtucus 
(1878)  166  Pectinaria  Belgica..is  an  Annelid,  or  true  worm. 
1855  GossE  Afar.  ZooL  \.  84  The  Sea-mouse  {AphrodHa) 
one  of  the  most  common  as  well  as  the  largest  of  our  Worms. 
1881  Darwin  Form.  Veget.  Mould  i.  13  Worms  are  nocturnal 
in  their  habits. 

b.  Prov.  Tread  on  a  worm  and  it  will  turn  : 
i.e.  even  the  humblest  will  resent  extreme  ill-treat- 
ment. Also  in  variant  or  abbreviated  forms,  e.  g. 
Even  a  worm  will  turn. 

Cf.  F.  ««  ver  se  recoquilU  bien  quand  on  marche  dessus. 

1546  Heywood  Proz'.  (1867)  52  Tread  a  woorme  on  the 
tayle  and  it  must  turne  agayne,  a  1548,  1641  [see  Turn  :•. 
66d].  1593  SiHKKS. 3 Hen.  K/,  11.  ii.  17  The  smallest  Worme 
will  turne,  being  troden  on.  161 1, 1641  [see  Turn  r.  59  c]. 
1691  S.  Shaw  Dij^.  Humours  Men  i8  He  has  scarce  the 
courage  of  a  Worm,  to  turn  at  him  that  treads  upon  him. 
18x8  [sec  Wound  z/.  3].  18570.  A.  Lawrence  (7 wy  Z,iV.xxv. 
245  Jt  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  much-enduring  Willis; 
so  that  the  worm  turned  again— insolently.  1864  Browning 
Mr.  Sludge  7a  Tread  on  a  worm,  it  turns,  sir  !   If  I  turn, 

Your  fault  1 

t  c.  Naked  as  a  worm :  entirely  naked  ( =»  F. 

nu  comme  un  ver),  or  in  allusion  to  this.    Obs. 
?  a  1366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  454  Nakid  as  a  worme  was 

the.     c  1386  —  Clerk's  T.  824  Lat  me  nat  lyk  a  worm  go  by 

the  weye.     c  1450  Cov.  Myst.,  pall  of  Man  291,  I  walke  as 

werm  with-outyn  wcde.    a  1467  [see  Naked  a,  i  b]. 


fd.  To  look  worms:  ?to  peer  ns.xrow\y  {through). 
Obs.     (But  perh.  a  corrupt  reading.) 

C1600  Tirnon  1.  ii,  I'le  make  the[e]  looke  wormes  through 
the  pryson  grates,  Vnlesse  thou  saiisfie  to  me  my  debt. 

4.  Any  endoparasitic  helminth  breeding  in  the 
living  body  of  men  and  other  animals.  Usu,  pi. 
(formerly  often  with  the).  Also,  the  disease  or  dis- 
order constituted  by  the  presence  of  these  parasites. 

The  numerous  kinds  are  indicated  by  a  defining  term,  as 
Jlat,  gourd,  Guinea,  hair,  mazu^  palisade,  pin^  round,  tape, 
thread:  see  these  words. 

cxQooSax.  LeechtL  II.  120  WiJ>  J>am  wyrmum  J>e  innan 
e;^la3  (jam  men.  c  X290  Beket  2213  in  S,  Eng.  Leg.  170  Ful 
of  wormes  was  is  flesch.  138a  V^hziav  Acts  xii.  23  And  he 
waastid  of  wormes,  deiede.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  466 
Als  lang  as  he  liffid  after,  wormes  &  niawkis  bred  in  his 
flessh  &  eate  it  away.  Z48i6  Bk.  St.  Albans  cvij  h,  A  mede- 
cyne  for  wormys  calledanguellis.  1523-34  Fitzherb, iZ/^i^. 
§  103  The  wormes  is  a  lyght  dysease,  and  they  lye  in  the 
greatte  paunche,  in  the  belye  of  the  horse,  and  they  are 
shynynge,  of  colour  lyke  a  snake,  sy.xe  inches  in  lengthe. 
a  1530  J.  Hf.ywood  Play  of  Love  676  (lirand!)  Wherby  loue 
is  a  drynk  mete  To  gyue  babes  for  wormes,  for  it  drynketh 
bytter  swete.  1630  Randolph /4r/V^/)*/*«j  35  The  King_  of 
Russia  had  died  of  the  wormes,  but  for  a  powder  I  sent  him. 
165a  W.  PooLE  Country  Farrier  33  To  cure  the  Wormes,  or 
Bottes  th.-'.t  doe  wring  his  belly.  1665  Golden  Coast,  Guin- 
ney  10  There  is  a  kinde  of  long  Worm,  that  ariseth  in  the 
Legs,  Arms,  and  Thighs  of  some  men  that  come  hither. 
1705  BosMAN  Guinea  xiii.  (1721)  94  The  National  Diseases 
here  are  the  Small-Pox  and  Worms.  1732  Arbuthnot 
Rules  0/ Diet  (1736)  413  Children  subject  to  Worms  ought 
not  to  live  much  upon  ^lilk,  Cheese,  or  ripe  Fruits.  x8za 
Go(iD  Study  Med.  (1829)  I.  365  In  an  attack  upon  worms, 
brisk  cathartics  should  always  take  the  lead.  x8z6  J.  Evans 
Brit.  Herbal  57  Germander,  the  juice  of  the  leaves  dropped 
in  the  ears  killeth  the  worms  in  them.  1898  P.  Manson 
Trop.  Diseases  xxTivx.  534  A  dose  of  santonin  often  produces 
resiUts  which  will  seem  to  justify  a  diagnosis  of  *  worms.' 

6,  The  larva  of  an  insect ;  a  maggot,  grub,  or 
caterpillar,  esp.  one  that  feeds  on  and  destroys 
flesh,  fruit,  leaves,  cereals,  textile  fabrics,  and  the 
like.    Also  collect,  thewortn^  as  a  destructive  pest. 

With  defining  term  prefixed,  as  book,  caddis,  canker, 
case,  t  cawel,  horn,  measuring,  palmer,  red,  rook,  silk,  slug, 
span,  tobacco,  whirl,  white,  ivire'.  see  these  words, 

a  \<soQ  Riddles  xlviii,  3  Me  t»aet  ^uhte  wrietlicu  wyrd . .  t>st 
se  wyrm  forswealj  wera  xied  sumes.  a  xaaS  A  ncr.  R,  138 
WiSuien  salt  fleshs  gedereS  wurmes . .  &  forrote3  sone.  1297 
R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  10045  po  grene  corn  in  somer  ssolde  curne. 
To  foule  wormes  muchedel  t>e  eres  gonne  turne.  01300 
Cursor  71/.  6613  pai  fand  bot  wormes  creuland  emid  [i.e.  in 
the  manna].  1398  Tbevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  cxiv, 
(Tollemache  MS.)  In  somer  t>e  tender  leues  Jjerof  bej>  eten 
with  smal  schagges,  and  with  oi>cr  wormes.  14x5  Hoccleve 
To  Sir  John  Oldcastle  466  The  worm  for  to  sleen  in  the 
pesecod.  c  1440  Pallad'us  on  Husb.  iv.  965  Now  pike  out 
moughthes,  attercoppes,  wormes.  And  butterflie  whos  thost 
cngendring  worm  is.  X450-X530  Myrr.  ourLadye  p.  xxv,  The 
Chambres  schal  haue  al  the  clothes  in  her  warde, . .  makyng, 
repayryng,  and  kepyng  them  from  wormes.  1578  Lyte 
Dodoens  iv,  Ix.  522  The  small  wormes  that  arc  found  within 
the  knoppes  or  heades  of  Teaselles.  x6ox  Shaks._  Twel.  N. 
w.  iv.  114  She. .let  concealment  like  a  worme  i'th  budde 
Feede  on  her  damaske  cheeke,  x6o8  Topsell  Serpents  78 
The  small  Wormes  of  the  Drones.  CX630  Milton  Arcades 
53  Or  what  the  cross  dire-looking  Planet  smites.  Or  hurtfull 
Worm  with  canker'd  venom  bites.  X654  Whitlock  Zootomia 
230  Books  are  subject  among  other  Chances  to  fire,  and  the 
Worme.  1677  Rector's  Bk.  Claytvorth  (1910)  35,  I  observed 
worms  in  wheat  and  Rye.  1718  Prior  Solomon  iii.  132  The 
Worm  that  gnaws  the  ripenmg  Fruit.  1797  in  A.  Young 
Agric.  Suffolk  39  Wheat  never  plants  kindly  after  a  thin 
crop  of  clover;  out  is  subject  to  the  worm,  and  to  be  root 
fallen.  1807  Crabbs  Par.  Reg.  iii.  239  The  crawling  worm, 
that  turns  a  summer-fly.  1847  Emerson  Re  fir.  Men,  ShaktsP. 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  358  They  h-ive  left.. no  file  of  old  yellow 
accounts  to  decompose  in  damp  and  worms.  X848  Thackeray 
V'an.  Fair  xli,  The  worms  have  eaten  the  cloth  a  good  deal. 
1857  Kincsley  Lett.  (1877)  II.  41  The  office  of  worms  in 
this  world  is  to  prevent,  while  they  seem  to  accelerate,  putre- 
faction. X884  J.  Phis  Diet,  Apicult.  78  When  worms  are 
spoken  of  by  the  ordinary  beekeeper,  the  larvse  of  the  bee- 
moth  are  almost  always  meant.  i88<S  Tobacco  (cd.  Lock)  55 
Worms,  in  the  American  phraseology,  here  generally  known 
as  caterpillars,  are  the  bite  noire  of  the  tobacco  grower. 

fs-  >S57  J^'  EoGEwoRTH  Serm,  305  b.  Pride,  which  is  the 
moght,  the  worme  that  eateth  vp  the  riche  men.  x86o 
Pusey  Min.  Proph.  287  Nothing  can  man  have  so  pleasing, 
green,  and,  in  appearance,  so  lasting,  which  h,-is  not  its  own 
worm  prepared  by  God,  whereby,  in  the  dawn,  it  may  be 
smitten  and  die. 

b.  The  larva  or  grub  of  many  kinds  of  beetles, 
destructive  to  trees,  timber,  furniture,  etc.  (Cf,  9 
and  7vood-worm  (Wood  sb.^- 10  b).) 

a  iioo  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  121/35  Termes,  uel  teredo, 
wyrm  )>z  bora&  treow.  c  1386  Chaucer  Wife's  Prol.  376 
Right  as  wormes  shcndeth  a  tree.  CX470  E.  E.  Misc. 
(Warton  Club)  70  Iff  wormys  wex  in  a  tre.  X531  Elvot 
Gov.  II.  xiv.  F  I  As  the  wormes  do  brede  moste  gladly  in 
softe  wode  and  swete.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform.'vf.  154 
As  the  woirme  that  workis  vnder  cuire  At  lenth  the  tre  con- 
sumis  that  is  duire.  i6ox  Holland  Pliny  xvil  xxiv.  1.  539 
As  touching  the  Worme,  some  trees  are  more  subject  unto 
it  than  others.  1657  R.  Austen  Fruit  Trees  i.  (ed,  2)  72_Fourc 
Diseases  that  sometimes  happen  to  Fruit-trees.  Mossinesse, 
Bark  bound.  Canker,  and  Wormes.  1733  W.  Ellis  Chiltern 
<5-  Vale  F'arm.  190  The  Worm  is  very  apt  to  get  between  the 

Bark  of  this  Wood  after  it  is  fell'd.  18137  Crabbe  Par.  Reg. 
III.  236  Worms  ate  the  floors,  the  tap'stry  fled  the  wall.  X925 
C,  J.  Gaham  Furniture  Beetles  5  Furniture  or.,  wood- 
work., destroyed  by  what  is  commonly  known  as  iheivorm 
— little  six-legged,  white  |;ruljs  which  live  inside  the  wood, 
devouring  it  and  turning  it  to  powder. 
C.  contextually.  A  silkworm. 
1x900  Leiden  Riddle  9  Uyrmas  mec  ni  auefun  uyndi- 
cra;ftum.     1559  W.  Cumincham  Cosmogr.  Glosse  196  In  this 


country  breed  the  Wormes  which  make  silk.  1599  T, 
M[oufet]  Silkivormes  53,  I  tbinke  that  God  and  nature 
thought  it  meete,  The  noblest  wormes  on  noblest  tree  to 
feede.  1604  Shaks.  0th.  iii.  iv,  73  The  Wormes  were  hal- 
lowed, that  didbreedetheSilke.  1636  MinDLETON^«yM:«^ 
for  Quiet  Life  11.  ii,  An  especial  good  piece  of  Silk ;  the 
Worm  never  spun  a  finer  thread.  1634  Milton  Contus  715 
Spinning  Worms,  That  in  their  green  shops  weave  the 
smooih-hair'd  silk.  1707  Mortimer  Husb.  220  It  is  good  to 
let  the  [Mulberry]  Leaves  be  clear  of  Dew  or  Rain  before 
you  give  them  unto  the  Worms.  1887  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII. 
59/1  As  these  moulting  periods  approach,  the  worms  lose 
their  appetite  and  cease  eating. 

6.  A  maggot,  or,  in  popular  belief,  an  earthworm, 
supposed  to  eat  dead  bodies  in  the  grave. 

a  900  Juliana  416  pass  lichoman  se^e  on  lejre  sceal 
weor3an  in  worulde  wyrme  to  hrojior.  a  1000  Soul  ^  Body 
114  Rib  reafia3  re3e  wyrmas.  £'X2oo  Vices  9f  Virtues  15 
We  heoS  wi3uten  al  swa  3e  deade  mannes  |>ruh,  J)e  is 
wiSuten  ihwited,  and  wiSinne  stinkende  and  full  of  wernies. 
£-xaSo  Death  157  in  O.  E.  Misc.  178  Nu  Jje  sculen  wormes 
{yesus  MS.  wurmes]  wunien  wi(Sinne.  a  1300  Cursor  M, 
14321  Wormes  biginnes  at  ete  him  nu.  1x1400  Minor  P. 
Vernon  MS.  661/114  Wormes  blake  wol  vs  enbra.se.  1477 
Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  37  b,  Thou  shalt  haue  no 
power  to  fele  the  stenche  of  thy  body,  nor  howe  the  wormes 
shall  suke  thy  roten  kareyn.  1542  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI. 
164  My  soull  to  God  my  maker,  and  myhodie  to  the  wormes. 
iKfio  Bible  (Geneva)  Job  xix.  26Thogh  after  my  skin  wormes 
destroy  this  bodie.  x6oo  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  iv.  i.  ic8  Men 
haue  died  from  time  to  time,  and  wormes  haue  eaten  them. 
i6n  Bible  Job  xxiv.  20  The  worme  shall  feed  sweetly  on 
him.  a  1679  J.  Ward  Diary  (1839)  274  Three  months  after, 
his  bodie  went  to  the  wormes,  X795  M.  G,  Lewis  Monk 
{1796)  III. 65  {Alomo  the  Brave  xii),  The  wormsthey  crept 
in,  and  the  worms  they  crept  out.  And  sported  his  eyes  and 
his  temples  about.  1815  Southev  Life  <|j-  Corr.  (1850)  IV. 
135  Some  of  our  parly  told  me  of  a  third  [grave],  in  which 
ihe  worms  were  at  work,  but  I  shrunk  from  the  sight.  x8ga 
W.  Watson  Great  Misgiving  4  in  Lackrymx  Musarutn  52 
Life  is  a  feast,  and  we  have  banqueted— Shall  not  the  worms 
as  well  ? 

Punningly.  (Cf.  Shaks.  Ham.  iv.  iii.  21-3.)  X78S  Grose 
Diet.  Vulear  7".  s.v.,  He  is  gone  to  the  diet  of  worms,  he  is 
dead  and  huried,  or  gone  to  Rot-his-bone. 

b,  fig.  as  one  of  the  pains  of  Hell  (Mark  ix.  48, 
Isa.  Ixvi,  24), 

cxooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  ix.  48  Aworpen  on  helle  fyr,  ^ar 
hyra  wyrm  ne  swylt.  c  IJ7S  Sinners  Betvare  53  in  O.  E. 
Misc.  73  pe  wurmes.. pat  dol>  Jje  saule  teone.  a  1340  Ham- 
pole  Psalter  i.  i  pe  saule  thurgh  assent  gets  Jie  worme  J?' 
neuer  sail  dye.  1547  Becon  Agst.  Whoredom  iii.  in  Homi* 
lies  I.  R  iv  b.  The  worme,  that  shall  there  gnawe  the  con- 
science  of  the  dampned,  shall  neuer  dye.  1654  Whitlock 
Zootomia  230  As  to  the  other  Fate  of  Books,  it  is  to  he  feared 
these  feed  their  Authors  never  dying  Worme.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  VI.  739  Driven  down  To  chains  of  Darkness,  and  th' 
undying  Worm, 

o.  Wormes  or  worms*  meaty  said  of  a  man*s  dead 
body,  or  of  man  as  mortal.  Also  f  worms'  food  or 
ware  ;  food  or  meat  for  (or  •)•  to)  worms. 

[a  xooo  Soul  Sf  Body  127  Lic.hiS  Jjonne  wyrmes  xiefl. 
a  10Z3  WuLFSTAN  Horn.  xxx.  145  We  syndon  deadiice  menn 
and  to  duste  sceolon  on  worulde  wur9an  wurnium  to  aete.] 

rtx2»5  Ancr.  R.  276  Ne  schalt  tu  beon  wurmes  fode  ? 
c  1230  Hali  Meid.  (1922)  59  pat  lam  &  wurmene  mete.  1340 
Ayenb.  216  Saint  bernard  zayj>  huet  is  man  bote  uelj?e.. 
wermene  mete  [esca  ver///ium]1  Ibid.,  He  is.. mete  to 
wermes  ine  his  dyaj>e,  c  1400  Pety  Job  7  in  a6  Pol.  Poems 
121,  I  shalbe  wormes  ware,  ]4xi-x2  Hoccleve  De  Reg. 
Frinc.  1087  It  is  to  gret  an  abusioun,  To  seen  a  man,  t)at  Js 
but  wormes  mete.  Desire  riches.  X561  B.  Googe  tr.  Paliu- 
genius'  Zodiac  vi.  Q  j  b,  To  day  with  myrthe  alyue,  and  foode 
to  wormes  within  a  whyle.  xsga  Shaks.  Rom.  <S-  yul.  ill.  i. 
112  They  haue  made  wormes  meat  of  me.  1637  Rutherford 
Lett.  (1671)  235  Fear  not  clay  and  worms  meat.  1675 
Cocker  Morals  45  Poor  Worms-meat,  Soar  not  to  the  hight 
of  State,  1677OTWAV  Cheats  of  Scapin  11,  By  Heaven,  he 
shall  be  Worms-meat  within  these  two  hours, 

7.  t  a.  A  tick  or  mite  breeding  in  the  hand,  foot, 
or  other  part  of  the  body,    Obs, 

See  also  Handworm,  nose-worm  QiosKsb.  18),  wheal-worm 
(Wheal  sb,^  b),  Ring-worm,  Dew-worm  (etym.  note), 

<:xooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  124  Jif  wyrm  hand  ete.  1523-34 
Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  47  There  be  some  shepe,  that  hath  a 
worme  in  his  foote,  that  maketh  hym  halte.  XS30  Palsgb. 
290/2  Worme  in  the  hand,  ciron.  1545  Ascham  Toxoph.  i. 
(Arb.)  49  A  litle  hlayne,  a  small  cutle,  yea  a  siiie  poore 
worme  m  his  finger,  may  kepe  him  from  shoting  wel  ynough. 
159a  Shaks.  Rom,  ff  Jul.  i.  iv.  65  Her  Waggoner,  a  small 
gray-coated  Gnat,  not  halfe  so  biggeas  a  round  little  Worme, 
prickt  from  the  Lazie-finger  of  a  man  [Qo.  x  maide].  X605 
Erondeli.e  Fr.  Gard.  G  7  h.  His  knees  are  very  round,  he 
hath  a  worme  at  the  right  knee. 
f  \>,fig.  or  allusively.    Obs. 

1577  CTrange  Golden  Afhrod.  Kivb,  To  picke  a  worme 
betwecne  two  forked  fingers  \i.e.  to  make  horns :  cf.  Cotgrave 
s.v.  Ciron\.  X604  ?Dekker  Newes  fr.  Grauesend  Kp.  Ded. 
in  Hague  Pamphlets  (1925)  67  Strange  fashions  did  I  pick 
(like  wormes)  out  of  the  fingers  of  euery  Nation. 
C.  popularly  =  CoMEDO, 

X730  Swift  Lady's  Dressing  Room  64  A  Glass  that  can  to 
Sight  disclose  The  smallest  Worm  in  Cselia's  Nose,  And 
faithfully  direct  her  Nail,  To  squeeze  it  out  from  Head  to 
Tail.  1899  AllbutCs  Syst,  Med.  VIII.  752  It  is  also  known 
as  grub,  worm,  black-head,  or  'waster*. 

8.  An  earthworm,  or  a  larva  (see  3,  5  above). 
a.  as  the  food  of  birds. 

a\^S^  Owl  ff  Night.  to\  Ac  wat  etestu..Buteattercoppe 
and  fule  uii5e,  An  wormes,  ^if  J^u  mi3te  finde  Among  ]>e  uolde 
of  harde  rinde?  c  X381  Chaucer  ParL  Foules  126  The 
foules  smale  That  cten  as  that  nature  wolde  cnclyne,  As 
worme,  or  thynge  of  whiche  I  tel  no  tale,  c  1386  — 
Sgr.'s  T.  6og  And  to  the  wode  he  wole  and  wormes  ete. 
c  X480  Henrvson  Cock  .y  Jewelf^^,,  I  had  lener  haif  scrapit 
heir  with  my  naillis  Ainangis  this  mow,  and  luke  my  lyfis 
fude,    As  draf,  or  corne,  small  wormis  or   snaillis.     x6oS 
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Stums.  Mad.  rv.  u.  ^2  How  will  you  liue  T  Son,  As  Birds 
do  Mother,  IK^.  What  with  Wormes,  and  Flyes?  1670 
Ray  Prw.  84  The  early  bird  catcheth  the  worm.  1815 
Stwhens  in  Skmv's  Gtn,  Z00I.  IX.  1.  18  The  old  birds  feed 
them  with  small  worms,  caterpillars  and  insects,  1836 
[HooroM]  Bilbfrry  Thurland  III.  195  As  brisk  as  a  robin 
wi* worms.  1864  Browning  Dram.  Vers^^Caiiban  51  The 
(Me  with  the  long  tongue  That  pricks  deep  into  oakwarts  for 
a  wtum.  1865  DicKEKS  Mut.  Fr,  i.  vi.  As  the  early  bird 
catches  the  worm. 
b.  as  bait  for  fish. 
Also  with  defining  term  prefixed,  as  cadHUy  dew,  eiu^,  US, 
fig.  '**<^*  etc  :  sec  these  words. 

c  1390  Cast.  Ltrv*  1120  As  fisch  J>at  is  w'  hok  inomen,  pat 
whon  (>e  wwm  he  swoleweJ>  alast,  He  is  hi  )>c  hok  itijed 
Usx.  1510  Stanbridce  Vocabula  (W.  de  W.)  D  j,  Lumbrex^ 
a  worme  or  an  angle  twache.  1366  Nottingham  Rec.  IV. 
130  Digg>'ng  dovne  the  comon  dycke..for  gettyng  of 
wormed  1604  Shaks.  Ham.  iv.  iii.  28  (Oo.  2)  A  man  may 
f^  with  the  worme  that  hath  eate  of  a  King,  and  eate  of 
the  fish  that  hath  fedde  of  that  worme.  1633-34  Pkacham 
Cornel.  Gtnt.  XX.  {1906)  258  For  your  live  baits  they  are 
wormes  of  all  kinds  especially  the  red  worme.  1657  T. 
Barker  Barkers  Delight  (1659)  ^i  For  the  Barl>ell,  1  have 
t^en  great  ones  in  Ware  river  with  wormes,  for  I  know  no 
better  bait  than  wormes.  1806  Wolcot  (P.  Pindar)  Tristia, 
Elegy  DoHiihornt  6  Patient  as  men,  upon  the  river's  side, 
Who  for  a  dinner  throw  the  worm  or  fly. 

collect,  sing.  1909  W.  C  Platts  Light  Lines  82  There 
may  be  no  particular  skill  required  in  catching  a  few  trout 
with  worm  m  coloured  water. 
9.  A  name  for  varions  long  slender  crustaceans 
and  molluscs  (e.g.  Teredo  navalisj  tlie  ship-worm) 
which  destroy  timber  by  boring.  Also  collect,  ike 
worm,  as  a  destructive  pest. 

Formerly  supposed  to  be  a  grub  or  larva;  cf.  sb  and 
Tebedo.  See  also  shifr-ivorm  (Ship  sb.^  gb), +1ree-wokm. 
i6ai  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  Ind.  (1906)  314  She  being 
a  new  shipp,  onely  spoyled  with  the  worme.  i6<)i  T.  H[ai.k] 
Ace.  New  Invent.  7  Securing  the  Hulls  of  his  Mnjestiea 
Ships  against  the  Worm.  1774  E.  Long  Jamaica  \\\.  740 
This  tree.. having  been  found  to  stand  the  sea*water  very 
well,  uncorroded  by.  .the  worm,  which  is  not  able  10  pene. 
trate  it.  1864  Browning  James  Lee's  Wife  11.  iii,  Some 
ships,  safe  in  port  indeed.  Hot  and  rust,  Run  to  dust,  All 
through  worms  i'  the  wood. 

H.  10.  fig,  A  human  being  likened  to  a  wonn 
or  reptile  as  an  object  of  contempt,  scorn,  or  pity; 
an  abject,  miserable  creature. 

c  8as  Vesp.  Psalter  xxu  7  Ic  so3Uce  e.im  wyrm  [uerTnis]  & 
naJes  mon.  c  laoo  Orhin  4870  Ice  amm  an  wurrm,  &  nohht 
nan  mann.  1340  Aye>J>.  215  Ich  am,  he  zede,  a  lite  werm, 
and  no  man.  £^1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  Pref.  i  In  \>zx  land 
he  wald.. suffer  hard  passioun  and  dede  of  ^e  lews  for  vs 
synfull  wormes.  1403  Friar  Daw  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II. 
45  Sith  that  wickide  worme,  Wiclyf  be  his  name,  began  to 
sowe  the  seed  of  cisme  in  the  erthe.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione 
III.  iv.  67,  I  am  H  most  poure  seruaunt,  and  an  abiecte 
worme.  a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  iiuxiii.  §  2  O  Clinias,.  .the 
wickedest  worme  that  euer  went  vpon  two  legges.  1598 
Shaks.  Merry  IV.  v.  v.  87  Pist.  Vilde  worme,  thou  wast  ore- 
look'd  cuen  in  thy  birth.  1&13  Massinger  Dk.  Millaine  iii. 
it  G  4  b.  If  I  am  dull  now,  may  I  Hue  and  dye  The  scorne 
of  wormes  &  slaues.  a  166a  Duppa  Rules  ^  Helps  Devot. 
L  (1675)  26  A  Dignity  that  raiseth  us  poor  Worms  of  the 
Earth  to  a  kind  of  equality  with  the  Angels  themselves. 
173a  Pope  Ess.  Man  i.  258  All  this  dread  Order  break— for 
whom?  for_  thee?  Vile  worm  I  1859  Tennyson  Enid  213 
He,  from  his  exceeding  manfulness. .,  Wroth  to  be  wroth  at 
such  a  worm.  1864  Trollope  Small  Ho,  AlHngton  xxvii, 
Poor  reptile;  wretched  worm  of  a  man  I  xSSa  Bksant  All 
Sorts  viu  (1898)  67  The  meanest  amongst  us  poor  worms  of 
earth.  1936  Introduction  to  Sally  iv.  51  In  the  preseace  of 
her  loveliness,  what  a  mere  mincing  worm  he  was. 

b.  Similarly  the  son  of  a  worm  (after  Job 
xvii.  14). 

1633  Shirley  C;aw«/;r  11.(1637)  D  i,  He  that  aflfronts  Me, 
is  the  Sonne  of  a  Worme,  and  liis  father  a  Whoore.  187a 
MoRLEY  Voltaire  (x886)  3  Man,  who  is  a  worm,  and  the  iun 
of  a  worm. 

+  C  With  qualification  expressing  tenderness, 
playfulness,  or  commiseration :  A  human  being, 
'creature*.  Obs.  (In  i6th  c.  esp.  loving  worm.) 
Cf.  G.  das  arme  tmtrm,  applied  to  a  child. 
01553  Udall  Royster  D,  ni.  ii.  (Arb.)  41  Yea  and  he  is 
as  louing  a  worme  againe  as  a  doue.  1561  Hoby  tr. 
Castiglione's  Courtier  n.  Rij,  Thus  bicause  they  woulde 
bee  counted  to  louynge  woormes,  they  make  menne  counte 
them  lyars,  aiid_  fonde  flatterers.  1568  Fulwell  Like 
•will  to  Like  AHb,  Yet  are  women  kinde  wormes  I  dare 
wel  say.  1593  G.  Harvey  Pierces  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart) 
II.  247  Apuleius  Asse  was  ..a  cunning  Ape,  a  loouing 
worme.  x6io  Shaks.  Temp.  iii.  i,  31  Poore  worme  thou  art 
infected,  a  1625  Fletcher  M.  Thomas  i.i,  VaL  How  does 
his  father?  Hyl.  As  mad  a  worm  as  e'er  he  was.  i6a6  B. 
Jonsoh  Staple  of  Newes  v.  iii,  There  hee  sits  like  an  old 
worme  of  the  peace. 

t  d.  Used,  like  Catbbpillar  2,  for :  One  who 
preys  on  society.    Obs, 

i««  Ghekne  Notable  Disc.  Coosnage  Wks.  (Grosart)  X. 
30  The  seruing-nian  sent  with  his  Lordes  treasure,  loseth 
ofttimes  most  part  to  these  worms  of  the  commonwelih. 
1633  Costlie  IVhore  v.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  1 V.  296  Lords,  see 
these  wormes  of  kingdomes  be  destroyed.  [CC  395  ante  the 
catterpillers  of  the  state.] 
e.  slang.    A  policeman. 

1865  Slang  Diet.  272  Worm^  the  latest  Slang  term  for  a 
policeman, 

11.  fig.  A  grief  or  passion  that  preys  stealthily 
on  a  man's  heart  or  torments  his  conscience  (like 
a  worm  in  a  dead  body  or  a  maggot  in  food)  ; 
esp.  the  gnawing  pain  of  remorse.     Cf.  Cankeu- 
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a^ao  Andreas  769  Brandhata  ni3  weoU  on  gewitte,  weorm 

bla:dum  fag.  c  1386  Chauckr  Doctor's  T.  280  'I'he  worm  of 
conscience.     1560  Nice  IVanton  281  (Manly)  The  worme  of 

my  conscience,  that  shall  neuer  dye,  Accuseth  me  dayly 
more  and  more,  1578  H.  Wotton  Courtlie  Controv.  143 
Kuery  man  read  easily  jn  his  face.. that  some  secret  worme 
gnawed  vpon  his  accustomed  joy.  1^94  Shaks.  Rich,  III^ 
I.  iii.  322  The  Worme  of  Conscience  still  l>egnaw  thy  Soule. 
1623-4  MiDDLKTON  &  Rowley  Changeling  i\\.  iv,  'Twil 
hardly  buy  a  capcase  for  ones  conscience  tho  To  keep  it 
from  the  worm.  i7»7  Pope  To  Mr.  John  Moore  vii,  'IheJr 
Conscience  is  a  Worm  within.  That  gnaws  them  Night  and 
Day.  1753  Smoli^tt  Ct.  FathofU  xlv,  Wliile  in  this  manner 
he  secretly  nursed  the  worm  of  grief  that  preyed  upon  his 
vitals,  1813  Byron  Br.  Ahydos  11.  xxvii,  And,  oh  !  that 
pang  where  more  than  madness  lies  I  Tlie  worm  that  will 
not  sleep— and  never  dies.  1826  Hazlitt  Plain  Speaker 
X.  Wks.  1903  VII.  106  We  secretly  persuade  ourselves  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  excellence.  It  is  that  which  we 
hate  above  all  things.  It  is  the  worm  that  gnaws  us,  that 
never  dies.  01865  J-  Gibson  in  T.  Matthews  Biog.  (1911) 
56  Nor  did  I  feel  the  worm  of  envy  creeping  round  my  heart 
whenever  I  saw.  .a  beautiful  idea  skilfully  executed  by  any 
of  my  young  rivals. 

t  D.  A  whim  or  *  maggot'  in  the  brain ;  a  perverse 
fancy  or  desire ;  a  streak  of  madness  or  insanity. 
Often  wild  worm  (cf.  2).    Obs,     (So  G.  wurm.) 

a  1500  Medwall  Nature  11.  307  (Brandl)  The  wylde  worm 
ys  com  intohys  hed,  So  that  by  reason  only  he  ys  led.  a  1530 
j.  Hkvwood  Play  of  Love  678  (Hrandl)  Our  louer,  in  whose 
lied  By  a  frantyke  worm  his  opinion  is  bred,  a  1548  Hall 
Chron.,  Hen.  K  44  Some  private  Scorpion  in  your  heartes 
or  some  wild  worme  in  your  heades  hath  caused  you  to 
conspire  my  death  and  confusion.  Ibid.^3  Rich.  Ill  42  The 
wilde  worme  of  vengaunce  wauerynge  in  his  hed.  1606 
Chapman  Gent.  Usher  v.  iv.  50  But  a  father  Would  rather 
eate  the  brawiie  out  of  his  armes  Then  glut  the  mad  worme 
of  his  wilde  desires  With  his  deare  issues  entrailes.  1623 
Massinger  Dk.  Millaine  v.  i.  L  2  And  if  I  now  out-strip 
him  notj  and  catch  him,  ..hereafter  lie  sweare  there  are 
wormes  in  my  braines.  1653  Dorothy  Osborne Lett.{\%^%) 
84  Lest  you  should  think  I  have  as  many  worms  in  my  head 
as  he.  1674  Ry.mer  Rapin's  Aristotle" s  I'oesie  47  The 
Emperor  Nero  who  had  the  Worm  in  his  Head,  and  con. 
ceited  himself  a  Wit.  1678  Ray  Prov.  (ed.  2)  27B  He  has 
a  worm  in  *s  brain.  1705  Hearne  Collect.  26  Nov.  (O.H.S. ) 
1. 100  He  presently  after  laid  it  aside,  by  reason  the  worm 
(yyth  ^^.ch  jie  is  possessed)  mov'd  in  his  head  another  way. 

t  0.  Greedy  worm  (cf,  13) :  avarice  or  greediness 
as  an  itching  passion  in  the  heart.    Obs, 

1^30-40  Lyug.  Bochas  in,  4251  Auarise,  to  al  vertu  con- 
traire,  The  gredi  werm,  the  serpent  vnstaunchable.  1587 
HoLiNSHED  Chron.  III.  13^/1  Thus  we  see. .what  occasion 
the  emperour  and  duke  did  lake,  to  inrich  themselves  by 
themeanesof  theking,  whome  they  forced  not  to  impoverish, 
so  their  owne  greedie  worme  were  serued.  1607  Beaum.  & 
Fl,  IVoman-Hater  \,  iii,  He  is  of  good  wit^  and  sufficient 
understanding,  when  he  is  not  troubled  with  this  greedy 
worm. 

12.  The  worm  :  formerly  a  popular  name  for 
various  ailments  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the 
working  of  a  *  worm  ',  or  resulting  in  a  worm- 
shaped  tumour  or  growth,     fa.  Colic.    Sc,    Obs, 

CISCO  Roule^s  Cursing  57  in  MaitlandFo.  (1919)  163  The 
worme,  the  wareit  vedumfa  [=  wedeiionfa'].  ^1633  Sir  A, 
Johnston  (Ld.Wariston)Z'/ar)'(S.H.S.)  I.  12  That  Sunday 
.  .schoe  took  the  worme  at  midnight,  begoud  to  cast,  and  so 
contineued  al  Mononday.  1654  Ibid.  II,  275,  I  heard  after 
sermon  of  M.  W.  G.  halving  the  worme,  and  not  being  able 
to  com  to  the  kirk  al  the  Saboth. 

b.  Toothache.    Sc.    1 0bs. 

Cf.  Shaks.  Much  Ado  in.  ii.  27. 

«i583  MoNTGOMERiE  Flyting  301  (TuMibard.  MS.)  The 
choikis,  the  charbunkill,  with  ^z  wormis  in  ihy  cheikis. 
1673  Wedderburn  Vocab.  20  (jam.)  Laborat  dolore  den- 
tium,  he  hath  the  worm.  1881  W.  Gregor  Folk-Lore  N.E, 
Scot.  X.  48  It  was  a  common  belief  that  toothache  was 
caused  by  a  worm  at  the  root  of  the  tooth,  and  toothache 
was  often  simply  called  'the  worm\  1890  Service  Thir 
Notandums  vii.  44  The  auld  man  was  girnin*  wi'  the  worm. 
fc.  ?  An  abscess  or  swelling  thought  to  resemble 
a  worm  in  sliape.    Obs, 

^  1607  TopsELL  Fourf.  Beasts  (1658)  336  If  a  Horse  do  labor 
in  that  kinde  of  impostume  which  they  vulgarly  call  the 
Worm,  either  any  where  as  well  as  in  the  nose,  they  do  open 
the  skin  with  a  searing  iron. 

III.  13.  A  small  vermiform  ligament  or  tendon 
in  a  dog's  tongue,  often  cut  out  when  the  animal 
is  young,  as  a  supposed  safeguard  against  rabies ; 
=  Lytta, 

Also  ^greedy  or  i hungry  worm  :  see  Greedy  i  d,  Hun- 
gry 4. 

*530.  1585.  «6»7  [see  Greedy  i  d].  1538  Elyot  Dict.^ 
T.ytta,  a  worme  in  a  doggeS  tongue.  1589  Nashe  PasainVs 
Ret.  Wks.  (Grosart)  1. 113  Full  of  ])lay  like  a  wanton  wnelpe 
whose  worme  was  not  taken  out  of  his  tongue.  X654C.  Wase 
Cratius'  Cyneget,  B  8  b,  Where  the  tongue  is  with  fast 
tendons  bound,  The  fury  (cali'd  a  worme)  is  thence  convey 'd. 
1737  (see  Hungry  4].  1868  R.  Os\-z^  Anat.  Vertebr.  III. 
J97  The  long  cylindrical  fibious  body. .called  Mytta*,  and 
in  Dogs,  where  it  attains  its  largest  size,  *  the  worm'. 

f^g-  "599  Broughton's  Lett.  i.  6  Vour  worme  from  your 
youth  hath  been  a  proud  conceit  of  your  .self,  which,  being 
nourished  vnder  your  tongue  so  long,  makes  it  now  runne 
riot. 

b.  A  tendon  in  a  dog's  tail,  often  cut  or  pulled 
out  when  the  tail  is  being  docked. 
.   1877^  Stables  Pract.  Kennel  Guide  141  There  is  no  earthly 
occasion  for  pulling  out  the  nerve  or  *  worm  '  as  it  is  called. 

14.  Used  to  render  L.  anatomical  terms,  f  a.  The 
epididymis  (see  quot.  and  cf.  WoRMT  a,  3).    Obs. 

1545  Ravnaluk  Byrth  Mankynde  i.  xi.  (1552)  23  Thys  parte 
of  liie  sede  cariars  may  be  called  the  worme:  in  latyn, 
Corpus  lumbricosutn  :  for  because  that  it  hath  many  con- 
uolutions  as  wormes  lyinge  togeather  hauc. 
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b.  The   median   lobe  of  the   cerebellum  ;    the 
vermis  or  vermiform  process. 
1857  DuNCLisoN  Med.  Lex.    1899  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

15.  An  artificial  or  natural  object  resembling  an 
earthworm. 

1702  Lond.Gaz.  No,  3858/4  A  small  Picture  of  a  Man  in 
Armour,  set  in  Gold  in  a  Shagrin  Case,  2  little  Gold  Worms 
on  each  side  the  Picture.  1894  K.  Grahame  Pagan  Topers 
129  The  drippings  made  worms  of  wet  in  the  thick  dust  of 
the  road.  J907  IVestm.  Gaz.  i  Jan.  7/2  The  '  worm  '  of  the 
Somerset  Light  Infantry,  .is  a  black  thread  woven  into  the 
gold  lace  on  the  officers  sleeves. 

b,  //,  The  coiled  pods  of  Astragalus  hamosus, 

1849  Gardeners'  Chron.  3  Feb.  96  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds..  Hedgehogs  per  paper  oj.  ^d.,  .Snailso5.3(/...  Worms 
OS,  ^d.  190S  L.  H.  Bailey  Cycl.  Anter.  Hort.  1990  Under 
the  name  of  'Worms,'  'Snails*  and  '  Caterpillars,' various 
odd  fruits  of  leguminous  plants  are  grown  as  curiosities. . . 
Astragalus  hamosus.  .is  the  oneusually  known  as 'Worms'. 

16.  Used  as  the  name  of  various  implements  of 
spiral  form.  (Supposed  to  resemble  the  sinuous 
shape  and  movement  of  an  earthworm.)  +a.  The 
screw  of  a  screw-press.    Obs. 

1548  Elyofs  Diet,,  Cochleay..t\\t  vice  or  wourme  of  a 
presse.     1565  Cooper  'Thesaurus. 

b.  A  double  or  single  screw  fixed  on  the  end  of 
a  rod,  used  for  withdrawing  the  charge  or  wad  from 
a  muzzle-loading  gnn. 

159*  G.  Clayton  Mart.  Discipl.  17  Euery  Souldiour  to 
haue  a  sufficient  Caljuer,.  .rammer,  worme  tetc).  ?  1594 
Barwick  Disc.  IVeapons  8  His  scrues  and  wormes  to  serue 
all  for  his  skowring  sticke.  1600-1  Churchw.  Ace.  E. 
Budieigh  (Brushfield  1894)  19  P^.  .the  makinge  cleane  of  ifce 
musketts  and  for  a  worme  and  scowerer.  1703  La  Honttut's 
yoy,  N.  Amer,  I.  ij2  My  Men  began..  10  unload  their 
Pieces  with  Worms,  m  order  to  charge  *em  afresh.  1708 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  4455/4  Fine  Triangle  Worms.. experienc'd 
for  drawing  of  Balls  out  of  Pieces,  with  Scowerers  and 
Washers  to  them,  made  either  to  screw  upon  the  Rod  with 
a  Socket,  or  to  pin  on.  1774  Pennsylv.  Gaz.  9  Feb.  Suppl. 
2/3  Best  double  worm,  box  handle,  single  worm,  ash  handle. 
ri86o  H.  Stuart  Seamatt's  Catech.  4  What  is  the  use  of 
the  worm?    To  draw  the  gun  after  loading. 

c.  A  sharp-pointed  spiral  tool,  used  for  boring 
wood  or  soft  stone;  an  auger  or  gimlet,  or  the 
screw  of  such  a  tool,   local. 

1594  Pi.AT  Jezvel-ho.  il  28  If  there  happen  to  bee  any 
quarrie  of  soft  stone  betweene  him  and  the  marie  :  he  must 
firste  make  his  entrance  thorough  the  stone  with  a  piercing 
worme.  i8ia  [see  Screw  sb.^  5].  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.t 
IVorj/t  6.     1886  Cheshire  Gloss.,  IVorjn,  a  gimlet. 

d.  The  thread  or  spiral  ridge  of  a  male  screw. 
i6;77  MoxoN  Meek.  Exerc.  \\.  31  The  Rules  and  manner  of 

cutting  Worms  upon  great  Screws.  The  Threds  of  Screws 
when  they  are  bigger  than  can  be  made  in  Screw-plates  are 
called  Wormes,  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  \\\.  ^ii/i  The 
Screw-Pin  (of  a  vice)  is  cut  with  a  square  strona;  Worm  or 
Thred,  iyz6'L^ov.i  Albertfs  Archit.ll.  1.2I2  If  these  Rings 
or  this  Worm  be.  .cut  in  too  near  to  the  centre  of  the  Skrew, 
the  weight  will  then  be  moved  by  shorter  Leavers.  1750 
Blancki.ey  Nav.  Expositor  143  Screws  for  Hatches,  are 
made  with  a  very  nice  Worm,  that  works  m  a  Nutt  let  into 
a  Sort  of  Drum-head.  1773  W.  Emerson  Princ.  Meek, 
(ed.  3)  43  The  endless  or  perpetual  screw  AB,  having  one 
worm,  leaf,  or  tooth,  which  drives  the  teeth  of  the  wheel 
CD.  1802  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XX.  254  He.  .made  the  thread 
of  the  worm  too  fine.  1833  J.  Holland  Manuf  Metal  II, 
152  Fly-screws  and  others  having  several  worms.  1884 
Longm,  Mag.  Mar.  488  The  inner  end  of  the  spoke  has  a 
worm  cut  upon  it  and  is  screwed  into  a  solid  metal  centre, 
or  hub. 

O.  A  spiral  channel  cut  in  a  hollow  cylinder  to 
correspond  to  the  ridge  of  a  screw  which  turns  in 
it  ;  the  spiral  of  a  female  or  hollow  screw. 

1725  Bradlefs  Fam.  Diet,  s.v.  Reservatory,  Each  Pipe  is 
three  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  there  are  Bridles  at  each  end 
of  them,  which  are  join'd  and  closed  together  by  Screws  and 
Worms.  183s  Brit.  Cycl.  Arts  <5-  Sci.  II.  357/1  In  the  head 
is  fixed  a  metal  nut,  containing  a  worm  or  hollow  screw. 
The  worm  is  adapted  to  receive  the  screw  by  which  the 
pressure  is  produced.  1875  Fortnum  Maiolica  vi.  52  Some 
of  these  pieces  have  a  stopper  fitting  into  the  neck  by  a 
screw,  the  worm  of  which  is  worked  upon  it  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  wood  formed  with  projecting  teeth,  the  interior  of 
the  neck  being  furnished  with  a  corresponding  worm.  1878 
*  H.  CoLLiNGWOOD  '  Sccr.  Sands  iii.  In  either  end  of  each 
length  was  inserted  a  narrow  band  of  metal  thick  enough  to 
allow  of  a  worm  and  screw,  so  that  all  tlie  lengths  of  each 
cylinder  could  be  screwed  together  perfectly  water-tighL 

f.  The  spiral  of  a  corkscrew ;  also,  the  corkscrew 
as  a  whole,    local. 

x68i  G  REW  Musxuin  in.  §  i.  v.  303  A  Steel  Worme  used 
for  the  drawing  of  Corks  out  of  Bottles.  X70J1  Phil,  Trans. 
XXIII.  1367  A  close  spiral  revolution  like  the  Worm  of 
a  Bottle  Screw.  1875  VjniawT  Diet,  Mech.,  W^^r»«,..The 
spiral  of  a  cork-screw.  1887  Kentish  Gloss.^  IVorm,  a 
corkscrew. 

g.  An  endless  or  tangent  screw  the  thread  of 
which  gears  with  the  teeth  of  a  toothed  wheel  (or 
similar  device). 

1729  Desaguliers  in  Phil,  Trans.  XXXVI.  197  Where 
Goods  are  to  be  rais'd  high,.. then  an  endless  Screw  turn'd 
by  an  Handle  at  each  End.. leading  an  Axis  in  Peritrochio, 
or  as  it  is  commonly  cali'd,  a  Worm  and  Wheel  applied  to 
a  Crane,  with  a  Gibbet,  is  most  useful.  1855  Lardnkr 
Hand'bk,  Nat.  Phil,,  Hydrostatics  etc.  §  145  This  wheel 
revolves  on  an  axis,  upon  which  tliere  is  a  worm  or  endless 
screw.  1863  Smiles  Indusir.  Biogr,  xv.  293  The  plan  he 
adopted  was  to  fix  a  worm-wheel  on  the  side  of  the  ladle, 
into  which  a  worm  was  j;ea''ed.  1904  Mecredy  Diet, 
Motoring  129  Worms  were  formerly  cut  on  a  lathe,  and  the 
wheels  in  a  gear-cutting  machine  in  the  usual  way,  the  teeth 
being  set  diagonally  to  match  the  angle  of  the  worm. 
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h.  A  long  spiral  or  coiled  tube  connected  with 
the  head  of  a  still,  in  which  the  vapour  is  condensed. 

1641  French  Distill,  i.  (1651)  25  Put  it  into  a  Copper  Still 
with  a  worme,  1682  Lend.  Gaz.  No,  1686/4  Six  Backs, 
several  Stills  and  Worms.  1757  A.  Cooper  DistilUri.  (1760) 
2  A  subsequent  Treatment  of  the  fermented  Liquor  by  the 
Alembick,  or  hot  Still,  with  its  proper  Worm  and  Refrigera- 
tory. 1883  'C.  E.  Craddock'  Prophet  Gt,  Smoky  Mts.  xv. 
They., cut  the  tubs  and  still  to  pieces,  destroyed  the  worm, 
demolished  the  furnace.  1887  Manch.  Exkib.  Catal.  239 
Sampies  of  Whisky.   Model  Stilt  and  Worm. 

i.  A  spiral  heating  flue  in  a  furnace  or  coiled 
steam  pipe  in  a  boiler. 

'758  [Dossik]  Etaboratory  Laid  Open  9  Another  great 
error  in  the  building  furnaces,  particularly  those  for  harts- 
horn pots,  or  sand-pots,  is  the  carrying  the  fire  round  the 
object,  to  be  heated,  in  a  vermicular  flew,  or  worm  (as  it  is 
commonly  called! ;  .,  as  the  principal  force  of  the  fire  is 
exercised  on  that  great  mass  of  brickwork,  which  forms  the 
worm.  1766  Museum  Rust.  VI.  299  They  \sc.  two  caldrons] 
may  be  set  in  the  open  fire,  without  any  flew  or  worm  round 
them,  in  an  oven-like  furnace.  1857  Miller  Elem.  Chem.^ 
Or^.  371  The  steam  is  either  admitted  into  the  copper  by  a 
perforated  pipe,  or  it  is  made  to  circulate  within  it  through 
a  closed  coil  or  worm. 

j.  A  spring  or  strip  of  metal  of  spiral  shape. 

17*4  Lorui.  Gas,  No.  6318/2  A  Steel  Worm  or  Rowling 
Spring,  ..to  be  used  in  hanging  of  Coaches  1840  Civil 
Engirt.  \  Arch.  Jrnl.  III.  172/2  The  cutting  instrument., 
performs  its  operations  with  wonderful  precision,  frequently 
cutting  a  large  and  continuous  shaving  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  length,  .which,  curling  up,  forms  a  curious  and  per- 
fect worm  or  screw. 

IV,  17.  altrib.  and  Comb,  a,  gen.,  as  worm- 
kind^  'tribe  ;  objective,  as  worm-breeding  adj. ;  in- 
strumental, as  worm-cankered^  -consumed,  -gnawed^ 
'gnawn,  -spun,  -worn  adjs. ;  dative,  as  worm-re- 
sented^ -ripe  ;  parasynthetic,  as  ivorm-shaped  adj. 

x6ii  FusRio,  Ke^/7/^r(>, •worme-breeding.  1830 Tennyson 
To  y.  M.  K.  6  Thou  art  no  sabbath-drawler  of  old  saws, 
DistiU'd  from  some  'worm-canker'd  homily.  i6ia  J.  Davies 
(Heref.)  iV«j«.S'acr// Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  65^1  The  *Worine- 
consumed  Corse,  x-j^-^  Wolcot  (P.  Pindar)  Epistle  iu  the 
Fcpe  76  The  wise  Parisians  mock  her  *worm-gnaw'd  shrine. 
1598  SvLVESTKR  Du  Burtos  n.  ii.  ii.  Bethylon  491  Th'old, 
rusty,  mouldy,  "worm-gnawn  words  of  yore.  vjl\  Gocdsm, 
Nat.  Hist.  VlII.  166  Animals  of  the  'worm  kind.. being 
entirely  destitute  of  feet.  i6it  Cotgr.,  l^ermi/ormes,  two 
*worme-reserabling  parts  of  the  Cervelet.  1593  Nashe 
Christ's  T.  Wk.s.  (Grosart)  IV.  176,  I  am  the  vnworthiest  of 
all  "worme-reserued  wretches.  1803  'Q'  (Qui'ler  Couch) 
Delect.  Duchy  1 17  A  glance  up  at  the  •worm-riddled  rafters. 
1893  J.  Strong  Xew  Era  xi.  347  This  morbid,  'worm-ripe 
piety,  once  in  favor.  1767  Phil.  'I  rans.  LVI  I.  430  When  it  is 
extended,  it  is  of  a  *worm>shapcd  figure.  1870  P.  M.  Dun- 
can Blanchar^s  Trans/.  Insects  384  The  larvx  are  worm- 
shaped.  1933  The  Enchanted  April  ix.  138  Mrs,  Fisher 
had  never  cared  for  maccaroni,  especially  not  this  long, 
worm-shaped  variety.  1593  Nashe  Christ s  T.  WIcs.  (Gro- 
sart) IV.  314  Though  we  glister  it  neuer  so  in  our  *worme- 
spunne  robes.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  VIII.  5  This  may 
serve  to  distinguish  them  [sc.  caterpillars]  from  the  'worm 
tribe.  i8ao  Pkaed  Eve  of  Battle  119  Sleep,  in  Honour's 
•worm.worn  hed.  i8a8  Lytton  Pelham  Ixiii,  Worm-worn 
volumes. 

b.  In  sense  8  b,  as  worm-bag,  -bait^farm^  -hook, 
^'poke,  -tackle,  -tin ;  wonn-bobher,  -catcher,  -catch- 
ing^  -fisher,  -fishing,  -hunter,  -hunting;  fworm- 
embowelled  adj. 

■909  W.  C.  Platts  Light  Lines  83  Scudding  across  the 
meadows,  with  his  rod  and  his  *worm-bag,  to  the  river. 
1841  Pulman  Rustic  Si.  48  On  the  Axe  the  only  kind  of 
•worm- bait  used  is  the  blackhead  or  bluehead.  >844  J<  T. 
Hewlett  Parsons  ^  IVidows  u  11  He  is  a  mere  ''worm- 
bobber— cannot  throw  a  fly  or  spin  a  minnow.  x88o  F. 
BucKLAND  Nat.  Hist.  Brit.  Fishes  11  A  short  gentleman, 
like  you,  sir,  ..would  never  make  a  *worm-catcher.  i88t 
Atkenxuin  30  Apr.  594/2  Mr.  Wells  oflfered  to  back  against 
Frank  Buckland  a  long-legged  and  lon^-armed  friend.. on 
any  night  at  *  worm -catching.  x6o8  Day  Hunu  out  of 
Breath  I.  [ii.J  B  3  b.  And  see  if  any  siluer-coated  fish  Will 
nibble  at  your  •worme-embowcld  hooks.  1880  F.  Buckuino 
Nat.  Hist.  Brit.  Fishes  10  A  *worm  farm  at  Nottingham. 
1847  Stoddart  Angler*:  Comp.  115  The  "worm  fisher  ought 
..always  to  possess  a  ^tock  of  it  [hart's-horn  moss).  1904 
Gallichan  Fishing  Spain  64  The  worm  fisher  has  his  oppor. 
tunity  when  the  streams  are  in  spate.  184s  Pulman  Rustic 
Sk.  48  "Worm-fisliing  is  followed  with  greatest  success.. 
during  the  season  of  mowing  grass.  1837  W.  C.  Stewart 
Pract.  Angler  vii.  (ed.  3)  133  Fly-fishers  are  apt  to  sneer  at 
worm-fishing.  174^  Bowlker  Art  Angling  64  This  is  a 
very  large  Fly,  and  is  to  be  made  upon  a  small  "Worm-hook. 
1837  KiRKBKiDE  North.  Angler  11  In  Carlisle. .we  speak 
of.  .large  worm,  middle,  and  small  worm  hooks.  1865  A.  S. 
Moffat  Seer.  Angling  165  If  the  *worm-hunter  only  takes 
care  to  tread  softly  upon  the  bo^om  of  his  mother  earth. 
1890  Science-Gossip  XXVI.  im  The  worm-hunter  will  turn 
over  every  likely  ^tone  or  rubbish  heap  which  comes  in  his 
path.     sB$»  Zoologist  X.  3421  He  employed  himself  in  this 

worm-huntin;  for  a  considerable  time.  ?  1630  W.  Lauson 
Comm.  on  J.  Dennys  Seer.  Angling  Note  13  'Worme  poakc 
of  cloath.  1847  STODDAtT  Angler s Comp.  108  In  preparing 
*worm-tackle.  1906  Macm.  Mag.  Apr.  417  The  rod,  basket, 
and . .  the  *worm-tin. 

C.  In  sense  4,  as  worm-colic,  -disease,  -fever^ 
•sickness  \  also  in  names  of  remedies,  as  worm' 
cake,  -lozenge ,  -  medicine,  powder,  'preventive ^ 
•syrup,  -tea  :  also  worm-killing  adj. 

■773  Pennsylv.  Gaz.  23  June,  Suppl.  2/3  His  never  failing 
•worm  cake,  which  destroys  that  vermin  so  pernicious  to 
children.  1788  J.  Hurdis  Village  Curate  (1797)  102  His 
worm-cake  and  his  pills.  x8io  James  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3), 
*Worm'cholic,  a  distemper  in  horses,  C-'casioned  by  broad, 
thick,  and  short  worms  or  truncheons.  1848  Dunclison^/^^. 

Lex.  (ed.  7),  Helminthiasis,  *worm  di-case.    179a  J.  Towns- 

■ND  yourn.  Spain  II.  Index,  *Worm  fever.     1899  Syd.  Soc* 


Lex.,  JVorm  fever,  p>Texia  consequent  on  the  irritation 
set  up  by  intestinal  worms.  1763  Foote  Ma^or  of  G.  \. 
Wks.  1799  I.  164  You  ..'worm-killing,  blistering,  glister- 
ing — .  z8x8  Susan  Ferrikr  Marriage  i.  xxvii,  If  Mary 
had  taken  some  of  her  nice  *worm-lozenges.  1889  Buck's 
Handbk.  Med.Sci.  Vill.  2/1  The  popular  '  worm  lozenges'. 
1702  J.  PuRCELL  Cholick  (1714)  177  Two  Girls,  .were  seized 
with  most  violent  Cholicks,..  which  no  Clysters,  Purges  or 
*Worm  Medicines  could  appease.  1799  Med,  JmL  II.  151 
Recommenders  of  some  newly. broached  worm- medicines. 
i7a7  Pope  in  Miscellanies,  To  Mr.  John  Moore,  Author  of 
the  celebrated  *Worm-Powder.  1880  Garrod  &  Baxtrr 
t^Iat.  Med.  447  The  *worm-preventives  are  medicines  which 
give  tone  to  the  intestinal  membrane.  1899  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
* IVorm-sickness,  a  severe  disease  occurring  among  sheep  in 
Holland,  set  up  by  the  ^y  Lucilia  sericata,  1773  Pennsyh'. 
Gaz.  30  June  3/3  A  new  invented  *Worm-Syrup.  1850 
Pereira  Elem.  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  3)  II.  1478  A  preparation 
kept  ill  the  shops  of  the  United  States,  and  much  prescribed 
by  physicians,  under  the  name  of  *ivonn  tea,  consists  of 
spigeha  root,  senna,  mainiaf  and  savine,  mixed  together. 

d.  In  sense  16  g,  as  worm-drive,  -gear,  -gearing, 
-jackf  -pinion,  -rack^'screiv, -shaft, -spindle, -thready 
-wheeL 

1907  Westm.  Gaz.  ig  Nov.  4/2  This  machine,  .retains. . 
the  silent  *worm-drive.  1884  B'ham  Daily  Post  24  Jan.  3/1 
Wanted,  10  ton  Foundry  Ladle,  extra  strong,  with  *worm 
gear.  1884  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Suppi.,  *Wonn  Gearing. . 
has  an  arrangement  for  transmitting  circular  motion  in  either 
direction.  1904  Mecrkdv  Diet.  Motoring  128  Worm  gearing 
is  used  in  the  steering  apparatus  for  adjustments.  1677 
MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc.  in.  37  Fig.  i.  is  call'd  a  "VVorm-Jack, 
1913  F.  Young  &  Aston  Complete  Motorist  (ed.  8)  177  A 
worm-driven  axle  with  the  *worm  pinion  underneath.  1891 
Century  Dict^  * lyorm-rack,  a  raclc  gearing  with  a  worm- 
wheel.  1677  Flamsteed  in  Rigaud  Co*-r.  Sci.  Men  (1841) 
II.  172  To  this  a  toothed  arch  was  fastened,  by  the  help  of 
which,  and  a  *worm  screw,  the  piece  of  wood.. might  be 
rai.sed  or  d':;pressed  easily.  1835  Ure  I'hilos.  Mannf,  228 
The  toothed  wheel,  acted  on  by  the  worm-screw.  1892 
Photogr.  Ann.  II.  391  The  mechanical  power  is  a  central 
worm  screw  working  in  four  racks  on  pillars.  1839  Urk 
Diet.  Arts  yj-i  Screws  or  *worm-shafts,  which  are  placed  so 
as  to  keep  the  carriage  parallel  to  the  drawing  rollers  [in  a 
spinning-mule].  1677  Moxom  Mech.  ^.r^rc.  iii.  45 'Ihat  the 
Teeth  of  the  Worm  wheel  may  gather  themstlves  into  the 
Groovesof  the  Worm  in  the  *  Worm-spindle.  1773  W.  Emer- 
son Princ.  Meek.  (ed.  3)  43  All  things  here  laid  down  relating 
to  the  perpetual  screw,  do  suppose  that  the  axis  of  the 
worm-spindle  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  wheel  it  works  in. 
i9a5  Ch<im&.  yml.  May  332/2  The  'worm-thread  and  the 
teeth  in  the  strip  are  square  and  of  great  strength.  1677 
*worm-wheel  [see  -worm-spindle),.  184a  Civil  Engin.  ff  A  rch. 
Jrnl.  V,  73/1  A  vertical  shaft,  on  the  bottom  of  which  is 
a  worm,  taking  into  a  worm-wheel,  z^aj  Chamb.  Jrnl. 
May  332/1  An  ideal  clip  for  hose  connections,  .based  on  the 
worm  and  worm-wheel  principle. 

e.  In  sense  16  h  and  similar  applications,  asr 
worm-cooler^  -maker^  -pipe,  refrige/aloryy  -safe, 
-tank,  -tub, 

i8ia  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron,  35  A  large  *worm  cooler,  which 
contained  nearly  60,000  galfons  of  water.  1793-4  Matlheivs's 
Bristol  Directory  31  Pewterers,  •Worm-makers,  and  Cop- 
per.smilhs.  1850  Patent  in  Law  Times  Rep.  X.  B61/1  The 
coal  is.  .put  into  a  common  gas  retort,  to  which  is  attached 
a  *worm  pipe  passing  through  a  refrigerator.  X839  Ure 
Diet.  Arts  6  A  clean  copper  still,  furnished  with  a  capital 
and  •worm-refrigeratory.  1853  Idid,  (ed.  4)  1. 594  The  "worm- 
safe. .is  a  contrivance  for  permitting  the  distiller  to  observe 
and  note  at  any  period  of  the  distillation  the  alcoholic 
strength  or  specific  gravity  of  his  spirits,  without  access  to 
the  still,  i860  Gksner  Coal,  Petrol.,  etc.  (1S65)  79  The 
worm  is.. fastened  securely  by  iron  stays  into  the  worm 
tank.  1756  P.  Browne  Jamaica  (1789)  158  Barbadoes 
Cedar  . .  is  . .  frequently  made  into  "worm-tubs.  1757  A. 
CooFER  Distiller  \.  xvL  (1760)  74  Another  Requisite  to  be 
observed  is  that  the  Water  in  the  Worm-tub  be  kept  cool. 
1880  Act  43  ^  44.  ViLt.  c.  24  §  143  (i)  An  officer  may  require 
a  distiller. .to  cause  the  water  in  any  worm  tub. .to  be 
drawn  offl 

f.  Special  combinations:  worm-bark,  the  anthel- 
minticbark  of  the  West  Indian  cabbage-tree,  ..^WiZ/ra 
inei-mis ;  worm-burrow,  the  hole  made  by  a  worm 
in  the  earth;  a  fossil  perforation  of  this  sort;  worm- 
cast,  the  convoluted  mass  of  mould  thrown  up  by 
an  earthworm  on  the  strrface  of  the  soil  after  pass- 
ing through  the  worm's  body;  so  worm-castiDg ; 
worm-conveyor  (see  quot.  1910  and  Conveyer 
4  b) ;  •t'worm-oarth  =  wornt'Cast ;  worm-fence 
6'.X=Snakb-fenck  ;  \vfoxra-to'^\,  collect,  birds 
that  feed  on  worms  ;  f  worm-fret  a,  [fret,  obs.  pa. 
pple.  of  Fret  vX\,  worm-eaten ;  f  worm  line,  a 
spiral ;  worm  month  Sc.  and  N»  Ir.,  Jidy  (or  the 
second  half  of  July  and  first  half  of  August) ;  cf.  Da. 
ormemaaned ',  worm-oil  «=  wormseed  oil  *,  worm 
pipe-fish,  Syngnathus  {Neropkis^  lumbriciformis\ 
worm  red  a.,  ?dull  brownish  red;  also  i^. ;  worm- 
shellf  the  twisted  shell  or  tube  of  a  marine  annelid  or 
mollusc,  as  Serpula  and  Vermetus ;  also  applied  to 
the  animal  itself;  worm-snake,  a  name  for  various 
small  harmless  snakes,  as  Typhlops  nigrescens  and 
Carphophis amoena;  worm-spring, aspiral spring; 
t  worm-state,  the  larval  stage  in  insect  trans- 
formation; fworm-stone,  a  spirally-twisted  fossil; 
f  worm-tongued  a,  (see  sense  10) ;  worm-track 
—  Helminthite  ;  worm-tube  =  worm-shell ', 
worna-web  Sc*,  a  cobweb  ;  +  worm-work,  ?  a 
winding  eaithwork. 

e  1791  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  VII.  631/2  Geoffrxa,..3X'!>Q 
called  the  "worm-bark  tree,  i860  Mayne  Expos,  Lex., 
Womi*Bark, . .  the  bark   of  the   Geoffrsea  Surinamensis. 


1859  Page  GeoL  Terms,  Arenicolites,,  .those  circular  holes 
,  .which  appear,  .on  the  upper  surface  of  many  sandstones, 
and  which  seem  to  have  been*worm-burrows.  1883  Science 
I.  520/aThe  more  slender  side-roots  descend  chiefly  through 
worm-burrows.  1914  Brit.  Mus.  Return  213  One  worm- 
burrow  from  the  Cambrian  of  Bray  Head.  1766  Complete 
Parmer  &.y.  W^a/.4,  Which  will  be  of  service  to  prevent  weeds 
from  growing  through  the  gravel,  and  to  hinder  *worm-casts. 
xZ^z Chambers'  Encycl.  III.  74o/2(£'arM7fi7r/«)  Woim-casts 
gradually  accumulate  on  the  surface  to  form  a  layer  of  the 
very  finest  soil.    1881  Darwin  i-'eg.  Mould  10  On  such  grassy 

?aths  'worm -castings  may  often  be  seen.  1884  C.  G.W. 
,0CK  Workshop  Rec.  Scr,  iii.  439/1  From  the  stones  it  [se. 
crushed  slagj  passes  through  a  *worm  conveyer  to  a  brick- 
press.  X910  Encycl.  Brit.  VII.  53  The  worm  conveyor,  also 
known  as  the  Archimedean  screw,,  .consists  of  a  continuous 
or  broken  blade  screw  set  on  a  spindle.  This  spindle  is 
made  to  revolve  in  a  suitable  trough,  and  as  it  revolves  any 
material  put  in  is  propelled  by  the  screw  from  one  end  of  the 
trough  to  the  other,  a  1722  Lisle  Husb.  (1757)  2  *Worm- 
earths  also  abound  most  in  the  richest  land.  1796  F.  Baily 
Jrnl.  Tour  N.  Amer.  {1856)  in  They  place  split  logs 
angular-wise  on  each  other  making  what  they  call  a  '  *worm- 
fence '  and  which  is  raised  about  five  feet  high.  1833  T. 
Hamilton  Men  4-  Matmers  Anter.  (1843)  149  The  worm 
fences  and  the  freshness  and  regularity  of  the  houses  are 
sadly  destructive  of  the  picturesque.  1843  Dickens  Amer. 
Notes  xiv,  'J'he  primitive  worm-fence  is  universal,  and  an 
ugly  thing  it  is.  ^1381  Chalxer  Pari.  Foulcs  505,  I..wol 
sey  my  veyrdit.  .For  watir  foule..  .And  I  for  *worme  foule, 
seyde  the  foole  cukkowe.  X430-40  Lvdg.  Bochas  i.  6566 
"Wermfrete  stokkes.  1551  Recorde  Pathw.  Knoivl.  A  iiij  b, 
An  other  sorte  of  lines  is  there,  that  is  called  a  spirall  line, 
or  a  *worm  Une,  whiche  represenieth  an  apparant  forme 
of  many  circles,  where  there  is  not  one  in  dede.  178a  J. 
Ramsay  in  Allardyce  Scot.  ^  Scotsmen  18th  C.  (1888)  II. 
256  It  looked  liker  February  than  the  *worm  month.  1825 
Jamieson,  IVorm-mofith  ..  the  month  of  July,  Perlhs.  .. 
from  the  hatching  of  many  kinds  of  reptiles  in  this  month. 
1880  Antrim  ^  Doun  Gloss.,  IVorm  month, ..z.  fortnight 
before  and  a  fortnight  after  Lammas.  1855  Ocilvie  Suppl, 
*Wor7>t-oil.  1835  Jenyns  J/(r«.  Brit.  Vertebr.  Anim.  488 
Syngftatkus  lumbrieiforviis.  Nob.  (*Worm  Pipe-Fish).  1831 
J.  Holland  Manuf.  J\letal  1.  309  The  files,  .are  then  heated 
. .  to  a  sort  of  *worm-red.  1833  IHd.  II,  80  The  [sword-] 
blade  is  then  hardened.. by  the  smith  heating  it  in  the  fire 
until  it  becomes  worm  red.  1881  Greenkr  Guu  252  The 
pot  is  then  placed  in  a  bright  coal  fire,  where  it  remains 
till  the  whole  is  of  a  worm  red.  1666  Merrett  Pinax  194 
Tubuli  in  quibus  vermes,  *Worm-shells.  ^1711  Petiver 
Gazophyl.  vi.  llii,  Great  Indian  furrowed  Worm-shell.  1767 
Phil.  Trails.  LVII.  432  The  Serpula,  or  Worm-shell.  1776 
Mendes  da  Costa  Elem.  Couchol.  148  The  third  family  is 
the  Vermiculi,  or  Worm  Shells.  x86o  P.  P.  Caktenter  in 
Kep.  Smithsonian  Instil.  1859,  206  The  Ivory  Worm-shell 
{^ermetjts  ebumeus).  1861  Ibid,  i860,  210  Family  Ver- 
inetidse.  {Worm-Shells.)  1885  F.  McCoy  Prodromus  Zool. 
Victoria  xi.  7  Typhlops  nigrescens. ..'I he  Blackish  Austra- 
lian *Worm-Snake.  iB8s[seegrouftdsna/^e,GRO\JNDsb.iSh]. 
X7a9  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  133  The  upper  Wire  or  Point.. 
is  by  Means  of  the  *Worm-spring  EF..,  made  to  push  the 
said  Beam  upwards  with  the  Force  of  the  Spring.  1797 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIII.  488/1  There  must  be  a  worm- 
spring  fastened  to  the  key,  and  to  the  bar  W..,  to  keep 
down  the  end  of  the  key.  X75a  J.  Hill  Hist.  Anim.  64 
This  Insect,  in  the  *worm-state,  is  about  the  bigness  of  a 
louse.  1677  Plot  Oxfordsh,  126  At  the  same  rubble 
Quarries  we  find  also  the  Lapides  vermieulares,  or  "Worm- 
stones.  i68x  Grew  Musseum  m.  §  i.  v.  303  The  Worme- 
Stone...Not  much  unlike  a  Steel  Worme  used  for  the 
drawing  of  Corks  out  of  Bottles.  1593  G.  Harvey  Pierce's 
Super.  17  *Woorme-toungued  Oratours,  dust-footed  Poets, 
and  weatherwise  historians.  1859  Pace  Gcol.  Tertus,  Ver- 
miculites..  .the  smaller. .*worm. tracks  which  appear  on  the 
surfaces  of  many  flaggy  sandstones.  1776  Menues  da  Costa 
Elem.  Conchol.  285  A  single  Vermiculus,  or  *Worm-tube. 
X883  Science  II.  88/2  As  the  coral  grows,  it  spreads  round 
the  worm. tube.  X914  Brit*  Mus.  Return  213  A  supposed 
Worm-tube  from  the  Chalk.. of  Bridlington.  cx8x7  Hogg 
Tales  (J-  Sk.  V.  214  My  bed-cloth  consisted  of  a  single 
covering;  not  thicker  than  a  'wormweb.  x8ai  Galt  Sir  A. 
Wylie  I,  xxi.  17B  Your  Leddyship's  character's  no  a  gauze 
gown,  or  a  worm  web.  1643  Laneash.  Tracts  Civil  War 
(Chetham  Soc.)  179  They  brin^e  up  an  open  trench  in  a 
*worme  work,  the  earth  being  indented  or  sawed,  for  the 
securitie  of  their  myners. 

Worm  (w»im),  V.  Forms :  3  wirme,  6-7 
worme,  7  woorme,  7-  worm.  [f.  the  sb.  Cf. 
Du.,  G.  Wurmen  (in  various  senses). 

In  Gen,  .J-  E.r.  3342  'Quo  so  nome  up  forbone  mor  it  [the 
manna]  wirmede,  bredde,   and   rotede  Sor  *  read  '  wirmes 
bredde  '  (cf.  Petrus  Comestor  scatebat  verfnibus).\ 
I.  1.  intr.  To  hunt  for  or  catch  worms. 

1576  Turberv.  Venerie  Ii,  153  When  he  [the  boar]  feedeth 
on  fearne  or  rootes,  then  is  it  called  rowting  or  fearning,  or 
(as  some  call  it)  worming :  bycause  when  he  doth  but  a  little 
turne  vp  the  grounde  with  his  nose,  be  seeketh  for  wormes. 
Ibid.  liii.  154  in  soft  places  where  he  wonneth.  1611  Cotgr., 
Verjniller,  to  worme,  to  root  for  wormes.  1614  Maukham 
Cheap  <$■  Good  Husb.  vi.  i.  115  It  is  good  to  kcepe  Chickens 
one  fortnight  in  the  house,  and  after  to  suflTer  them  to  goe 
abroad  with  the  Henne  to  worme.  z88o  F.  Bucki.and  Nat. 
Hist.  Brit.  Fishes  11  Men,  women,  and  children  are  em- 
ployed in 'worming'.  X899  R.  Haggard  in  Longm.  Mag, 
Apr.  520  The  old  thrush  goes  on  worming  without  even 
talcing  the  trouble  to  look  up. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  be  eaten  by  worms ;  to 
devour,  as  a  burrowing  worm  does.  Chiefly /a^i',, 
to  be  eaten  by  worms.     h\%Qfig. 

X604  Dekker  Honest  Wh,  1,  i.  A  3,  The  body,  as  the  Duke 
spake  very  wisely,  is  gone  to  be  wormd.  1633  T.  Adams 
E.rp.  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  530  The  people  called  him  [Herod]  a  god, 
but  the  wormes  soone  confuted  their  ridiculous  deity.  That 
.  .when  the  Angelt  had  worm'd  that  Idoll,  he  might  say. 
Behold  your  king.  1784  Cowper  Task  11.  816  Ev'ry  plague 
that  can  infest  Society,  and  that  saps  and  worms  the  base 
Of  th' edifice  that  policy  has  rais'd.  i8ai  Galt  Ann.  Parish 
xxvii.  235  The  Manse  had  fallen  into  a  sore  state  of  decay— 
the  doors  were  wormed  on  the  hinges.    1864  T.  S. Williams 
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&  SiMMOKDS  Engl.  Comnierc.  Cortesp*  28?  Buffalo  hides 
except  rubbed,  holed,  or  wormed,  cannot  be  laid  down  at  all 
near  your  limiL  1895  Bookseller's  Catal.^  Some  few  margins 
are  wormed,  but  this  can  be  repaired  at  a  trifling  cost.  1903 
Treuts.  Higklamd  ff  Agric.  Soc.  ScoL  Ser.  v.  XII.  335  It 
might  have  been  suspected  that  part  of  the  thinness  (of  the 
oats]  at  one  end  of  the  plots  was  due  to  worming. 
b.  To  eat  (one's  way)  through,     (Cf.  9  c) 

X85S  Massom  Milton  I.  481  There  were  men  who  had 
wormed  their  way  through  libraries,  and  might  be  classified 
according  to  the  colours  left  in  them  by  the  foofl  they  had 
devoured. 

IL  3.  To  extract  the  '  worm '  or  lytta  from  the 
tongue  of  (a  dog).  (Supposed  to  be  a  safeguard 
against  madness  :  see  Worm  sb.  13.) 

157s  TuRBEBv.  Faulconrie  369  It  shall  be  good  when 
spanell  whelpes  are  one  moneiholde.  .to  worme  them  vnder 
the  toung.  1599  Broughton's  Lett.  i.  6  A  dog  not  wormed 
while  he  b  yong,  wilt  in  time  proue  mad.  163*  B.  Jonson 
Magn.  I^ady  u  vii.  Int. . .  Hee  Will  screw  you  out  a  Secret 
from  a  Statist  — .  Com.  So  easie,  as  some  Cobler  wormes  a 
Dog.  1641  Peacham  li''orth  of  Penny -zx  For  a  peny  >;ou 
may  have  your  dog  worm'd,  and  so  be  kept  from  running 
mad.  1743  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  Mann  3  Oct.,  Patapan  is 
in  my  lap ;  I  had  him  wormed  lately,  which  he  took  heinously. 
1815  Scott  Guy  M.  vii,  The  men.  .assisted  the  laird  in  his 
sporting  parties,  wormed  his  dogs,  and  cut  the  ears  of  his 
terrier  puppies.  1855  Browning  Protus  50  He  wrote  the 
little  tract  '  On  worming  dogs '. 

b.  trans/,  and  Jig.  (as  a  remedy  for  madness,  a 
ribald  tongue,  or  greediness). 

1564-78  BuLLEiN  Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (1888)  63  You  learned 
yourRetorikeinthe  vniuersitie  of  Bridewell  j  you  were  neuer 
well  wormed  when  you  were  young.  1589  Nashe  Counter^ 
cnffe  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  77  The  blood  and  the  humors  that 
were  taken  from  him,  by  launcing  and  worming  him  at 
London  vpon  the  common  Stage.  1615  Day  Festivals  xii. 
335  Abishai  desiring  leave,  .to  go  and  worme  that  unhappy 
Tongue  of  his  [Shimei's].  1619  R.  Harris  Drunkards  Cup 
9  He  bans,  and  cannot  be  quiet  till  his  tongue  be  wormed. 
i6ax  Fletcher  Pilgrim  iv.  t.  Is  she  grown  mad  now  ?  Is 
her  blood  set  so  high  ?  Tie  have  her  madded,  I'le  have  her 
worm'd.  x6a3  Massinger  Dk.  Miilaine  iii.  ii.  G3  When 
\  had  worm'd  his  tongue,  and  trussed  his  hanches.  1676 
Shadwell  Virtuoso  i.  12  He  is  such  a  froward  testy  old 
fellow,  he  should  be  Wormed  like  a  mad  Dog.  a  1679  J. 
Ward  Diary  (1839)  137  A  certaine  woman  that  eat  much 
before  her  husband,  and  hee  complained  of  her  to  her  mother, 
shee  told  him  itt  was  her  fault,  for  she  had  not  wormd  her. 
■\q.  To  worm  a  person  in  the  nose  :  to  extract 
information  from  him  by  adroit  questioning.    Ods. 

Cf.  F.  tirer  d  quelqu'un  les  vers  du  nez. 

1613  Treas.  Aunc.  fe  Mod.  Times  ix.  xxii.  953/2, 1  haue 
so  cunningly  wormed  my  husband  in  the  nose ;  that  he  hath 
discouered  vnto  me,  more  Mony  then  hee  acquainted  you 
withall. 

4.  To  rid  (plants,  esp.  tobacco)  of  *  worms  *  or 
grubs. 

16x4  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  v.  17a  Wormes  in  the  earth 
also  there  are  but  too  many,  so  that  to  keepe  them  from 
destroying  their  Come  and  Tobacco,  they  are  forced  to 
worme  ihem  euery  morning,.,  else  all  would  be  destroyed. 
1641  [cf.  Worming  vbl.sb.  2J.  1649  W.  Bullock  Virginia 
II  The  poore  Servant  goes  daily  through  the  rowes  of 
Tobacco  stooping  to  worme  it.  1779  J.  Carver  Treat, 
Culture  Tobacco  iv.  23  This  is  termed  'worming  the  to- 
bacco*. 1864  Ue  Coin  Ce»//(7«<5-  TV^oi-c^?  274  The  plants  ought 
to  be  wormed— which  means  searched  and  cleared  of  worms 
— at  least  once  a  week. 

eUisol.    1886  C.  G.  W.  Lock  Tobacco  69  The  usual  practice 
is  to  worm  and  sucker  while  the  dew  is  on  in  the  morning. 
JJJL.  f  6.  To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  (a  person) ; 
to  play  the  spy  upon.    Obs. 

1607  Beaum.  &  Fi.,  Woman-Haier  in.  iii,  O  he  is  a  very 
subtile  and  a  dangerous  knave,  but  if  he  deal  a  Gods  name, 
we  skall  worm  him.  a  x6x6  —  Wit  without  Money  iv.  iv, 
lie  teach  you  to  worm  me,  good  Lady  sister,  and  peep  into 
my  privacies  to  suspect  me.  1648  Hunting  0/ Fox  4,1  You 
have.. a  Lay-presbytery  to  worme  your  Purposes  and  Con- 
sciences. i6oj  J.  Barlow  Columb.  iv.  211  Spies  with  eye 
askance,  Pretended  heretics  who  worm  the  soul. 

6.  Toworm{i3L^rson)outo/'.  to  deprive  or  dispos- 
sess of  (property,  etc.)  by  underhand  dealing.  tObs. 

1617  W.  Fennok  Compters  Commw.  10  It  was  onely  a 
tricke  to  worme  mee  out  of  my  money.  1649  G.  Daniel 
Trinarch.,  Hen.  IV  xi,  Richard  (^vhom  late  wee  left  de- 
thron'd)  is  not  Wome  from  the  Storye,  though  worm'd  out 
of  King,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  CoJtt.  Crew,  Jt-'orrn'd  out  of^ 
Rookt,  Cheated,  Trickt.  1718  tr.  Toumeforfs  Voy.  Levant 
\.  58  This  gave  us  a  suspicion.,  that  they  jointly  contrivM 
to  worm  us  out  of  this  ^Iony.  1838  Lvtton  >4//c^  111.  viii. 
We  cannot  wrestle  against  the  world,  but  we  may  shake 
hands  with  it,  and  worm  the  miser  out  of  its  treasures. 

7.  To  worm  out :  to  thrust  out,  get  rid  of,  expel, 
by  subtle  and  persistent  pressure  or  undermining, 

1S94  Lyly  Mother  Dombie  11.  li,  I  haue  tied  vp  the  louing 
worme  my  daughter,  and  will  see  whether  fan.sie  can  worme 
fansie  out  of  her  head.  1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  i. 
5  30.  67  It  is  a  riddle  to  me,  how  this  story  of  Oracles  hath 
not  worm'd  out  of  the  World  that  doubtful  conceit  of  Spirits 
and  Witches,  a  166a  Heylim  Laud  i.  (1671)  46  He  did  not 
only  stock  his  Colledge  with  such  a  generation  of  Non-con- 
formists as  could  not  be  wormed  out  in  many  years  after 
bis  decease;  but  [etc.].  1665  Surv.  Aff.  Netherl.  127  The 
industrious  Portugeze,  whom  they  have  wormed  almost  out 
of  all  their  discoveries  in  Asia  and  Africa.  1683  in  J.  Wick- 
ham  Legg  Eng.  Ch.  Life  (1914)  115  A  Temper,  which  must 
Inevitably.. Worme  out  once  againe  the  Common  Prayer. 
X706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  To  tVorm,  to  work  one  out  of  a 
Place,  &c.  X714  R.  Fiddes  I'ract.  Disc.  11.  271  He  who  has 
the  handsomest  address.,  in  worming  others  out  of  business, 
and  winding  himself  in.  X748  E.  Ebskine  Ser»t.  C1755)  332 
The  Venom  of  the  Old  Serpent  has  diffused  itself  through 
all  the  Powers  and  Faculties  of  the  Soul  and  Body;  and  it 
is  worming  out  your  Life.  ^1760  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  X14/1 
Such  a  body  of  troops  as,. in  time  might  be  able  to  worm 
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out  the  English  from  the  trade  of  Bengal.  1785  Grose 
Diet.  Vulgar  7'.,  IVonu,  to  worm  out, .  .also  to  undermine, 
or  supplant.  x8ix  Lamb  Elia  Ser.i.  Bachelor's  Complaint, 
Innumerable  are  the  ways  which  they  take  to  insult  and 
worm  you  out  of  their  husband's  confidence. 

8.  To  worm  out :  to  extract  (^information,  a  secret, 
etc.)  by  insidious  questioning.  Similarly  const,  out 
of  ox  from  (a  person), 

17x5  Addison  Drummer  11.  i,  I  fancy,  .thou  could'st  worm 
it  [a  secret]  out  of  her.  1785  Grose  Diet.  Vulgar  T.,  Worm, 
to  worm  out,  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  a  secret  by  craft. 
1800  Mar.  Edgeworth  Pop.  /".,  The  Will  iv,  I  do  not  want 
to  worm  your  secret  from  you.  1807  Crabbe  Birth  of 
flattery  56,  I  ..Who've  loosed  a  gumea  from  a  misers 
chest.  And  worm'd  his  secret  from  a  traitor's  breast.  X840 
Thackeray  Catherine  xi.  Old  Wood  knew  all  her  history. , . 
He  had  wormed  it  out  of  her,  day  by  day.  X844  A.  Smith 
J/r.  Ledbury  xx.  (18S6)  60  He  was  able.. to  worm  out  a 
description  of  the  locality.  1853  Lytton  My  Novel  x.  xx, 
By  little  and  little  our  Juvenile  Talleyrand  ..wormed  out 
from  Dick  this  grievance.  1863  Cowden  Clarke  Shaks. 
Char.  iii.  68  He  counsels  his  mother  not  to  let  the  king 
worm  from  her  his  secret.  1865  Eabing-Gould  Werewolves 
v.  62  The  judge  ordered  one  of  his  peasants  to  visit  the  man, 
and  to  worm  the  truth  out  of  him.  X900  '  Anthony  Hope  ' 
Quisanii  i.  14  She  could  not  get  much  out  of  him,  but  she 
found  herself  trying  to  worm  out  all  she  could. 

b.  To  extract  (money,  etc.)  out  of  (a  person) 
by  pleading. 

1851  KiNCSLEY  Yeast  xxix.  They  make  the  labourer  fancy 
that  he  is  not  to  depend  upon  God  and  his  own  right  hand, 
but  on  what  his  wife  can  worm  out  of  the  good  nature  of 
the  rich. 

9.  intr.  To  move  or  progress  sinuously  like  a 
■worm  ;  also  transf.  of  things.  Usually  with  adv., 
as  abouty  along^  up,  down,  or  prep.,  as  in,  into  fa 
confmed  space).  Also,  to  move  windingly  through ; 
to  twine  or  twist  abotit  (something). 

x6io  G.  Fletcher  Chrisfs  Trt.  i.  xxii.  Thousand  flaming 
serpents  hissing  flew.. And  woorming  all  about  his  soule 
they  clung.  x8o2  G.  Colman  Br.  Grins,  Elder  Bro.  (1819) 
118  He  [a  drunk  man]  work'd,  with  sinuosities,  along,  Like 
Monsieur  Corkscrew  worming  thro'  a  Cork.  X826  J.  F. 
Cooper  Last  of  Mohicans  xx,  I  Utile  like  that  smoke  whicli 
you  may  see  worming  up  along  the  ro^k  above  the  canoe. 
X839  Bailey  Pestus,  The  Centre^  Through  .seas  and  buried 
mountains,  .have  we  wormed  Down  to  the  ever  burning 
forge  of  fire.  1884  Century  Mag.  XXIX,  139  They  wormed 
through  the  grass  to  within  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  the  rifle- 
pits.  x88s  Cyclist  19  Aug.  iioi/i  The  procession .. moved 
oflf  in  a  straggling  manner... Once  in  order,  however,  the 
riding  was  excellent,  and  a  very  presentable  line  wormed 
through  the  Newpwrt  Road,  X896  IJaden-Powell  Mata- 
hele  Campaign  xvi.  The  caves  and  their  passages  worm 
about  inside  the  koppie. 
b.  refl.  in  same  sense. 

x86s  GossE  Land  ^  Sea  255  So,  kneeling,  ..or  fairly 
stretched  at  full-length  supine..,  we  worm  ourselves  into 
the  holes  and  crannies.  1809  D.  C.  Murray  Dangerous 
Catspaw  200  Gale  wormed  himself  into  the  little  passage. 
igz7  Agatha  Christie  Big  Four  viii.  107,  I  crawled  cau- 
tiously out  of  the  bushes,  and  inch  by  inch..!  wormed 
myself  down  the  steep  path, 

C.  With  advb.  ace,  as  to  worm  one's  way^ 
Also  of  figurative  progress  (cf.  next), 

x8a2  Gooa  Study  Med  (1829)  L  399  Fistulous  ulcers,  .have 
sometimes.. wormed  a  sinuous  path,  and  opened  into  the 
vagina.  X84S  Lingard  Hist.  Anglo-Suxon  Ch.  \.  ii.  95 
Through  such  intrigues  it  occasionally  happened  that  men, 
in  no  wise  qualified  for  the  episcopal  office,  wormed  their 
way  to  the  episcopal  bench.  1851  F.  B.  Head  Stokers  <5- 
Pokers  iii.  39  A  number  of  newspaper-vendors . .  are  worming 
their  way  through  the  crowd.  X869  Tbollope  He  Kneiv, 
etc.  Ixii.  (1878)  348  That  snake  in  the  grass  who  wormed  his 
way  into  my  house.  X883  F.  M.  Crawford  Dr.  Claudius 
vii.  117  The  screw.. rushed  round,  worming  its  angry  way 
through  the  long  quiet  waves. 

10.  fig.  To  make  one's  way  insidiously  like  a 
worm  into  (a  person*s  confidence,  secret  affairs, 
etc.) ;  to  burrow  in  so  as  to  hurt  or  destroy.  Also, 
to  wriggle  out  of  {2^  difficulty). 

X627  P.  Fletcher  Locusts  iv.  xxi.  To  complyWith  that 
weakc  sexe,  and  by  fine  forgerie  To  worme  in  womens 
hearts,  chiefly  the  rich  and  high.  X633  G.  Herbert  Temple, 
Church'Rents  ii,  But  when  debates  and  fretting  jealousies 
Did  worm  and  work  within  you  more  and  more.  Your  colour 
faded.  1639  Sai.tmarshe  Policy  231  Vse  subtle  and  crafty 
men,  they  will  search,  and  skrew,  and  worme  into  busines 
of  difficulty.  1833  Ritchie  Wand.  Loire  138,  I  worm  into 
tlieir  secrets  like  a  being  of  supernatural  power.  1868 
Cornk.  Mag.  July  68  We  cannot  pause  to  tell  how  im- 
posters.,  wormed  into  his  confidence.  1881  Tennyson  Cu^ 
L  i,  54  And  once  there  I  warrant  I  worm  thro'  all  their 
windings.  1893  in  J.  H.  Barrows  Worlds  Parlt.  Relig.  L 
618  These  facts,  .are  exceedingly  embarrassing  for  the  ad- 
herents of  the  evolutionary  theory;  but  they  worm  out  of 
the  difficulty  in  a  manner  that  provokes . .  a  smile. 

b.  refl.  To  insinuate  oneself  into  (a  person's 
favour  or  confidence,  a  desirable  position,  etc.). 

1711  Swift  Jml.  to  Stella  i  Aug.,  I  was  endeavouring  to 
settle  some  points  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and  had 
wormed  myself  pretty  well  into  him,  when  his  Under  Secre- 
tary came  in. .and  interrupted  all  my  scheme,  xyia  Per* 
quisite  Monger  10  One  Zaraida..so  worm'd  herself  into  the 
Confidence  of  her  Mistress,  as  to  be  in  the  highest  Esteem 
with  her.  1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  111.  iii.  f  4  If  you  have 
management  enough  to  worm  yourself  Into  his  confidence. 
1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  vi.  Worm  yourself  into  her 
secrets;  I  know  you  can.  1853  Reade  C/ir.  Johnstone  \\\, 
Flucker,.,with  admirable  smoothness  and  cunning,  wormed 
himself  into  cabin-boy  on  board  the  yacht.  1871  Dixon 
Tower  in.  V.  45  He  was  to  worm  himself  into  the  family 
councils.  X91X  J.  H.  Rose  W.  Pitt^Gt.  War  xx.  432  This 
was  before  Weddcrburn  had  wormed  himself  into  favour 
with  L^rd  North. 


WORM-EATEW. 

11.  trans,  with  predicate-extension  :  To  move 
(an  object)  off,  down,  through,  etc.  by  a  gradual 
tortuous  propulsion  or  dragging. 

a  x86i  T.  WiNTHBOP  Life  in  Open  Air  (1863)  117  Aided  by 
the  urgent  stream,  we  carefully  and  delicately,  .wormed  our 
boat  off  the  rock.  1873  J.  T.  Mogghuxie  Harv.  Ants  i,  33 
We  measured  a  tunnel  [formed  by  ants]  by  worming  a  straw 
down  it.  1888  Stevenson  Black  Arrozv  251  Dick  had 
gradually  wormed  his  right  arm  clear  of  its  bonds,  1899 
Westm.  Gaz.  11  Dec  2/1  To  repel  all  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  to  worm  his  patrols  through  our  advanced 
troops. 

IV.  12.  [See  Worm  sb.  i6d,e.]  To  make  a 
screw-thread  on,  t  7o  worm  in,  to  screw  in  ;  to 
insert  and  secure  by  screwing, 

1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  iv.  Hartdie-Crafis  523 
He  hatcheth  files,  and  winding  vices  wormeth.  1683  Moxon 
Mech.  Kxerc,  Printing  xi.  f  18  It  hath  four  Iron  Hooks. ., 
whose  Shanks  are  Wormed  in.  1868  Rogers  Pol.  Econ.  x. 
(1876)  130  A  smith  may  be  engaged  generally  in  forging  or 
worming  screws.  1884  M.  Mackenzie  Dis.  Throat  ^  Nose 
II.  271  Its  outer  surface  is  smooth  for  four  inches  from  the 
distal  end  ;  but  for  the  rest  of  its  length  it  is  wormed. 

13.  Naut.  To  wind  spun-yarn  or  small  rope 
spirally  round  (a  rope  or  cable)  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
grooves  between  the  strands  and  render  the  surface 
smooth  for  parcelling  and  serving. 

1644  [implied  in  Worming  vbl.sb.  6].  1706  Phsllips  (ed. 
Kersey),  To  Worm  a  Cable,  or  Hawser, .aq  succour  or 
strengthen  it,  by  winding  a  small  Rope  all  along  between 
the  Strands.  X730  Capt.  W.  Wriglesworth  MS.  Log-bk.  of 
the  '  LyelV  22  Sept.,  Got  our  Main  Stay  down,  Wormed  the 
lower  end  of  it.  1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  Em* 
viielUr  un  itai,  to  worm  a  stay.  X799  Hull  Advertiser 
\\  Apr.  2/2,  60  fathom  of  cable,  part  of  which  is  wormed. 
18G0  H.  Stuart  Seaman's  Catech.  28  It  should  be  tarred 
and  wormed  with  stout  spunyarn.  1875  Bfdford  Sailor^s 
Pocket  Bk.  X.  360  Three  men  can  worm,  parcel,  and  serve 
2  fathoms  of  12-inch  in  an  hour. 

14.  To  remove  the  charge  or  wad  from  (a  gun)  by 
means  of  a  worm  (see  Worm  sb.  16  b).   Also  absol. 

x8os  C.  James  Milit.  Diet.  s.v.,  To  worm  a  Gun,  to  take 
out  the  charge  of  a  fire-arm  by  means  of  a  worm.  1859  F.  A. 
Griffiths -4  r///.  Man.  209  No.  4.  Worms,  spunges,  rams 
home,  runs  out,  and  trains.  X873  Rout  ledge's  Young  Centltn. 
Mag.  Jan.  79/1  The  guns  were '  wormed  ',  '  sponged',  loaded, 
and  run  out. 

f Wormatic, a.  Obs.  [f.WoBM sb., prob. after 
rheumatic.  ]    Of,  consisting  of,  or  containing  worms. 

1665  Nedham  ^^//.  Medicine  ij-j  The  Wormatick  Cadaver- 
ous Humor  and  Matter.  Ibid.  511  It  came  from  a  Worm- 
atick Cause  in  the  Bowels..  .Salts  might  kill  the  Worms. 
X690  R.Clark  Venniculars  Destroyed  15  Slime  and  worm- 
atick matter. 

t  Worm-eat,  ppl.a.  Obs.  =  Worm-batbn,  ///. 
and_^^. 

X597  Bp.  Hall  Sat.  i.  iv.  6  Some  biauer  braine  in  high 
Heroick  rimes  Compileth  worm-eate  stories  of  olde  tymes. 
160X  and  Ft.  Return  fr.  Pamass.  iv.  iii.  1936  Spending  the 
marrow  of  their  flowring  age,  In  fruitelesse  poring  on  some 
worme  eate  leafe.  1607  R.  Turner  Nosce  Te  E3,  This 
worme-eate  Churle. 

t  Worm-eat,  v.  Obs.  [Back-formation  from 
next.] 

1.  trans.  To  eat  into  by,  or  as  by,  worms. 

X598  Florio,  Tannare,  to  mothe-eate  or  worme-eate.  1653 
Chisenhale  Catholike  Hist.  log  Should  the  gnawing  rusty 
teeth  of  lime  worm-eat  and  rase  all  his  Records.  X663  Head 
Hie  ^  Ubi^ue  11.  L  20  Let  'em  rot  with  their  cares  And 
worldly  affairs.  And  worm-eat  their  souls  with  their  treasures. 
a  X739  Jarvis  Don  Quix.  11.  iv.  x.  Leave  off  these  vanities, 
which  worm-eat  your  brain. 

2.  intr.  To  undergo  being  worm-eaten. 

X641  Best  Farjn.  Bks.  (Surtees)  125  That  they  bee  reade- 
deale,  which  are  allniost  as  durable  as  oake,  and  will  not 
worme-eate  so  soonc  as  white  deale. 

Wo*nn-ea:ten,  pa.pple.  and  ppl.a.  Eaten 
into  by  a  worm  or  worms. 

X398  Tbevisa  Bartk.  De  F.  R.  xvn.  Ixxiv.  (1495)  QiiJA 
Frute.  .yf  it  be  not  roten  nother  worme  eten.  c  X4ao  Liber 
CocorUm  (1862)  45  Take  white  pese  and  wasshe  bom  wele; 
..Devoyde  ho  worme-etone  alle  bydene.  X493  Festyz'alt 
(W.  de  W.  1515)  139  An  olde  staffeof  asshe  that.,  was  all 
worme  eten.  CX570  Misogonus  i\\.  iii.  84  A  neighboure  of 
yours  w^*>  is  payned  in  hir  mandible  w*^  a  wormeione  toth. 
XS90  Spenser  F.  Q.  n.  ix.  57  Some  made  in  books,  some  in 
long  parchment  scrolles,  That  were  all  worme-eaten,  and 
full  of  canker  holes.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  in.  iii.  145 
Smircht  worm-eaten  tapestrie.  x6oo  Abbot  On  Jonah  xx. 
434  The  worke  of  wormes  shall  not  be  refused,  to  cloath  a 
worme-eaten  body.  1653  W.  Ramesf.v  Astrol.  Restored  72 
He  found  [it]  in  an  old  rotten  worm-eaien  book.  1679 
Rectors  Bk.  Clayworth  (1910)  45  ¥«  beans  were  sound  and 
y»  pease  wormeaten.  a  1704  T.  Brown  Walk  Loud.  ^ 
Westm.  Wks,  1720  III.  316  Old  worm-eaten  Presses,  whose 
Doors  flew  open  on  our  Approach.  1827  Clare  Sheph.  Cat. 
148  Then,  like  worm-eaten  fruit,  it  drops  and  dies,  1838 
Dickens  O.  Twist  xxxviii,  Old  worm-eaten  ship  timber. 
1883  J.  G.  Wood  in  Sunday  Mag.  Oct.  628/2  No  one  ever 
yet  iound  an  unsound  or  worm-eaten  nut  in  a  squirrel's 
store,  1  .   ,     . 

b,  transf    Applied  to  organic  tissue  which  is 
indented  with  small  holes. 

In  Elizabethan  writers  as  at  jocular  description  of  a  '  grog- 
blossom' nose.  ,,      „    .    , 

159J  Nashe  F.  Penilesse  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  18  A  huge 
woorme-eaten  nose,  like  a  cluster  of  grapes  hanging  downe- 
wards.  1603  Dekker  Wonderf.  Yenre  F  i  An  Antiquary 
might  haue  pickt  rare  matter  out  of  his  Nose,  but  that  it 
was  worme-eaten  (yet  that  proued  it  to  he  an  auncient  Nose). 
X897  AllbutCs  Syst.  Med.  III.  966  The  whole  of  the  colon 
above  the  stricture  was  distended  and  worm-eaten  by  small 
ulcers,  /bid.  IV.  746  A  larger  superficial  ulcer . .  wiih  irregu- 
lar '  worm-eaten  '  or  '  mouse-nibbled '  margins.     1899  Ibid. 
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WORM-EATENNESS. 

The  surface  [of  the  bone]  has  a  worm-eaten  appear. 

C.  Jig-,  (of  persons  and  things).  Decayed,  de- 
crepit ;  antiquated,  outworn. 

<:i57S  W.  Wager  Longer  thou  livest  329  (Brandl)  You 
begin  to  be  scabbie  and  worme  eaten,  It  is  time  Salt  vpon 
you  to  strow.  1589  R.  Harvey/'/.  Perc.  (1590)  6  His  worm- 
eaten  Conscience.  1597  Morlry  Introd.  Mus.  158  Your 
close  in  the  treble  part  is  so  stale  that  it  is  almost  worme 
eaten.  1604  ?  Dekker  Newes  fr.  Grhuesend  Ep.  Ded.  A  4 
That  worme-eaten  name  of  Liberall. . .  It's  a  name  of  the  old 
fashion.  1614  Ralegh  Hist.  World  1.  vii.  §  4.  103  And 
therefore.. were  all  thinges  among  the  Greekes  (which 
antiquitie  had  worne  out  of  knowledge)  called  Ogygia,  which 
we  in  English  commonly  call  (worme-eaten)  or  of  defaced 
date.  1637  Rutherford  Lett.  (1671)  187  O  poor  fools  who 
are  beguiled  with  painted  things.. and  rotten  worm-eaten 
hopes  !  X7J1  Ramsay  Tartana  362  These  musty  Fools  Who 
only  move  by  old  worm-eaten  Rules.  1888  Pall  Mail  Gaz. 
13  Sept,  5/1  The  worm-eaten  bibliophile. 

absol.  1730  Pope  Let  to  Gay  i  Oct.,  The  employment  I  am 
fittest  for— conversation  with  the  dead,  the  old,  and  the 
worm-eaten. 

Hence  f  Wonn-eateuness,  worm-eaten  con- 
dition. 

1617  Rider  Bibl,  SchoL^  CanVj..Rottennesse  or  worm- 
eatennesse  in  wood.  1617  Barbier  yanua  Ling.  94  The 
tops  of  chesnut  trees  rot  with  rustle  wormeatennesse.  1666 
J.  Smith  Old  Aee  85  By  the  ceasing  of  the  teeth  we  must 
understand,  all  those  infirmities  that  are  incident  to  them  by 
reason  of  age,  whether  looseness,  holiowness,  rottenness,. . 
wormeatenness,  [etc.J.  1730  Bailey  (folio),  Verminonsness^ 
Fulness  of  Worms,  Worm-eatenness. 

Worm-eater. 

1.  A  bird  or  other  creature  that  feeds  on  worms ; 
spec,  the  Worm-eating  Warbler  (see  below). 

1760  G.  Edwards  Glean.  Nat,  Hist.  II.  aoo  The  Worm- 
eater  [of  Pennsylvania!.  1831  Swainson  &  Richardson 
Fauna Bor.-A mer.  II. 221  Sylvicola ( I'erjnivora) peregrina. 
..Tennessee  Worm-eater.  1878  J.  Buli-er  Ne^v  Zealand  i. 
v.  39  A  desperate  gang  beaded  by  a  chief  called  *  Kaitoke ' 
(worm-eater), 

2.  [f.  Worm-eaten.]     (See  quots.) 

1890  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.11  Apr.  2 '3  A  man.. gave  his 
occupation  as  that  of  a  worm-eater. ..He  said  he  was  em- 
ployed by  a  furniture  manufacturer  to  fire  shot  at  furniture 
so  as  to  give  it  a  worm-eaten  appearance.  1900  Daily  Mail 
ji  Oct.,  Worm-eaters  ..  assist  the  makers  of  spurious  oak 
uniiture  to  deceive  the  public  by  drilling  worm  holes  into 
the  wood  so  as  to  give  it  an  ancient  appearance. 

tWo'rm-ea^ting,  vbi.  sb.  Obs.  The  eating  of 
worms  into  fruit,  timt>er,  etc. 

SS94  Plat  yewell-ho.  i.  36  Steeping  of  seeds  in  the  infusion 
of  wormewood,  centuary,  coloquintida,  and  such  like,  will 
defende  them  from  worm-aiing.  x6oo  Surflet  Countrie 
Farme  t.  x.  48  Hee  shall  cleanse  them  \sc.  trees]  from 
wormes,  filthines.  and  worme  eatings.  1677  N.  Cox 
Gentl.  kecreat.  iv.  15  To  preserve  these  Stocks  or  Tops 
from  rotting,  or  worm-eating,  rub  them  over  thrice  a  year 
with  Sallct  or  Linseed-oyl.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc,  New 
Invent.  40  To  make  good  the  damage  she  brought  home  by 
Worm-eating. 

WO'rm-ea^ting,  ppl.  a.  That  eats  worms  for 
f'jod.  IVorm-ealing  IVarbUr,  the  bird  Helniintho- 
tkerus  vermivorus  of  the  eastern  U.  S. 

1817  Stephens  in  Shaw's  Gen,  Zool.  X.  730  Worm-eating 
Warbler.  Sylvia  vermivora. . .  Inhabits  Pensylvania.  1831 
Swainson  &  Richardson  Fauna  Bor.-Amer,  II,  204  The 
worm-eating  Warblers  {Vennivorx),  187a  Coues  Key  N. 
Amer.  Birds  93  Helfni[ntko\therus  z'trmivorus.  Worm- 
eating  Warbler. 

Wormed  (wwmd),  ppi.  a.  [f.  Worm  v.  and 
sb.  4-  -ED.] 

1.  Eaten  into  or  bored  by  worms ;  infested  with 
worms. 

1846  A.  Young  Naiti.  Diet.  yj\  Wormed,  the  state  of 
limber  or  plank  when  a  number  of  internal  cavities  are  made 
in  it  by  a  particular  kind  of  worm,  called  the  Teredo  naz'al is, 
that  abounds  chiefly  in  tropical  climates.  1853  G.  Johnston 
Nat.  Hist.  E,  Bord.  I.  96  Old  bushes  may  generally  be  seen 
growing,  all  knaggy  and  wormed,  about  decaying  onsteads. 
i860  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8)  XXI.  976/1  There  is  great  reason 
to  believe  that  some  inflammatory  action  of  the  liver,  of  the 
eye.  and  of  other  wormed  viscus,  precedes  the  evolution 
of  parasites  in  them.  188^  R.  Bridges  Prometheus  103 
Then  in  the  ruined  dwellings  and  old  tombs  He  dug, 
unbeddtng  from  the  wormed  ooze  Vessels  and  tools  of 
trade  and  husbandry.  1913  Masefield  Daffodil  Fields  lilt 
Wormed  hard-wood  piles  were  driv'n  in  the  rivec  bank. 

2.  Formed  with  a  screw-thread.  Also  in  para- 
synthetic  combinations  ==  furnished  with  a  (speci- 
fied) number  of  screw-threads. 

1683  Moxon  Printing  xi.  p  i.  62  A  Three- Worm 'd  Spindle 
comes  faster  and  lower  down  than  a  four-Worm'd  Spindle. 
1884  Pall  Mall  Gaz,  8  Aug.  ii/i  Two  perpendicular  oars  of 
iron  are  firmly  fixed  at  B  B,  the  upper  portion  of  each  of 
them  deeply  wormed  for  a  screw.  When  the  silo  is  full, 
planks  arc  laid  lengthwise  over  its  whole  surface,  through 
which  the  wormed  ends  of  the  iron  bars  protrude. 

Wormer  (w^Mmai).     [f.  Worm  v.  -^  -er  i.] 

1,  One  who  pries  into  the  affairs  of  others ;  one 
who  *  worms  out  *  (secrets'). 

The  meaning  in  quot.  1602  is  uncertain. 

s6oa  Chettle  Hoffman  111.(1631)  Fib,  How. say  you, 
most  valiant  and  reprobate  Country  men  :  haue  ye  not  heard 
I  haue  bin  a  stinger,  a  tickler,  a  wormer.  tSaa  Mrs.  Nathan 
Langreath  III.  465  The  insidious  wormer  of  family  secrets. 

2.  a.  One  who  catches  or  collects  worms  for  bait. 
1880  F.  BucKLAMD  Nat,  Hist.  Brit.  Fishes  i\  It  is  a  very 

interesting  sight  to  see  the  lights  of  the  numerous  wormers 
when  they  are  out  with  their  lanterns  collecting  of  a  dark 
night.  1881  Atkeiixum  30  Apr.  594/3  A  long  reach  is  in- 
dispensable to  a  good  wormer. 
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b.  One  who  angles  with  a  worm  or  worms  as  bait. 

1891  A.  Lang  Angling  Sk.  26  In  a  small  burn  a  skilled 

wormer  may  almost  depopulate  the  pools.  1909  W.  C.  Platts 

Light  Lifies  82  And  how  keen  some  of  these  old  wormers 

are  I 

3.  U.S.  «  Worm  j3.  16  b. 

1891  Century  Diet.    1895  Funk's  Standard  Diet,    zoxi 

Webster. 

tWormete,  a,   Obs.     In  4  wermethe.     [OE. 

wyrmkle^  f.  ivynn  Worm  sb.  -f-  a-/-  pret.  stem  of 
eian  Eat  v.  Cf.  MHG.  wurma^a^e,']  Worm-eaten. 
^1000  Sax.  Leechd.  11.  126  WiJ*  wyrmaetum  lice,  1340 
Ayenb.  225  Ase  J>et  fi  ut  ne  is  na5t  guod,  J>a5  hit  by  wel  uayr 
wi>-oute,  huanne  hit  is  uorroted  and  wermethe. 

Worm -grass. 

+ 1.  A  species  of  stonecrop,  Sedum  alburn^  with 
worm-like  leaves.    Obs. 

1578  LvTE  Dodoens  i.  Ixxvii.  1 14  Wilde  Prickmadam,  great 
Stone  Croppe,  or  Worme  grasse.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal  11. 
cxxxvi.  414.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Worm-Grass,  an 
Herb  that  kills  Worms. 

2.  Tlie  Pinkroot,  Spigelia  marilandica,  of  the 
Southern  U.  S.,  the  root  and  leaves  of  which  are 
used  as  a  vermifuge.    Also  applied  to  S.  Anthelmta, 

X756P.  Erowne  Jamaica  isd  Anthelmenthia.  .Spigelza. . 
Worm-grass.  1786  Abercrombie  Arrangem.  66  in  Gard. 
Assist.,  Spigelia  marilandica,  or  Mariiand  worm  grass,  or 
Carolina  India  pink.  xBsa  Good  Study  Med.  (1829)  I.  375 
The  Indian-pinks,  or  worm-grasses.. j[/;^^//a]  antkelmia, 
and  s.  Marylandica.  1864  Grisebach  Flora  W.  Jnd,  Isl. 
789  Worm-grass,  Spigelia  Anthelmia, 

Wo'mi-liole.  A  hole  made  by  a  burrowing 
worm  or  insect  in  wood,  fruit,  books,  etc. 

«593  Shaks.  Lucr.  946  To  fill  with  worme-holes  stately 
monuments.  1599  —  Hen.  F,  n.  iv.  86  'Tis  no  sinister,  nor 
no  awk-ward  Clayme,  Pickt  from  the  worme-holes  of  long- 
vanisht  dayes.  1615  Rowlands  Melancholic  Knt,  33  Old 
bookes,  wherein  the  worm-holes  doe  remaine.  1684  J.  S. 
Pro/it  9f  Pleas.  United  167  As  for  your  Float  let  it  be  of  the 
lightest  Cork  you  can  get,  clear  from  cracks  or  worme  holes. 
1774  Gq\.-dsy\.  Nat.  Hist.yni.  23  Others,  whose  time  of 
transformation  is  also  near  at  hand,  fasten  their  tails  to 
a  tree,  or  to  the  first  worm-hole  they  meet,  in  a  beam.  1858 
O.  W.  Holmes  Auf.  BreaA/.-T.  (1883)  261  An  apple  with 
a  worm-hole.  1874  Willshire  Anc,  Prints  lii.  79  'I'he 
worm-holes  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  old  crab  and 
pear- wood  blocks  of  the  early  masters. 

Hence  Wcrm-lioled  a.,  j)erforated  with  worm- 
holes. 

1870  Lowell  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  302  The  resolution 
and  persistenceof  the  one,  like  sound  timber  wormholed  and 
made  shaky,  as  it  were,  by  the  other's  infirmity  of  wilt  and 
discontinuity  of  purpose.  1875 'S.  Beauchamp*  N.Hamil' 
ton  I.  166  'See,  sir,'  he  would  say  as  he  turned  the  chairs 
over  with  a  rap  on  the  floor,  to  shake  the  sawdust  out.. 
*  There's  the  proof:  worm-holed  you  see,  sir,  worm-holed  *, 

"WoTmhood.  nonce-wd.  [-hood.]  T'he  state 
or  condition  of  being  a  worm. 

169a  S.  Shaw  Diff.  Humours  Men  26, 1  doubt  he  will  make 
a  worse  Beast  of  him  than  a  Worm;  if  the  company  do  not 
over-rule  him,  he'll  make  him  that  he  cannot  crawl, and  then 
he  will  lose  his  worm-hood  as  well  as  his  manhood. 

Wormian  (w^umian),  a,  Anat.  [ad.  mod.L. 
{pssd)  Wormidn-a^  i.  the  name  of  the  Danish 
physician Olaus Worm{\t^%%-i(is^jl)^  Thedesigna- 
tion  of  small  bones  of  irregular  shape  (otlierwise 
styled  ossa  triquetral  frequently  found  in  the  sutures 
of  the  skull. 

1831  R.  Knox  Cloquet's  Anat.  59  A  wormian  bone,  which 
varies  in  size,  and  is  frequently  of  an  oval  form.  1849-5* 
TodcCs  Cycl,  Anat.  IV.  960/1  An  interval  is  formed,  which 
is  afterwards  filled  up  with  Wormian  ossicles.  x866  Huxley 
Prehist.  Rem.  Caiihn,  88  There  is  a  large  Wormian  bone  in 
the  right  crus  of  the  lambdoid  suture.  1884  J.  G.  Carson  in 
Jml.  Anthropol.  Inst.  XIII.  391  The  wormian  bones  are 
small  in  most  instances. 

Wo  'rmiiig,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  Worm  v,  +  -ino  l.] 

1.  a.  Extraction  of  the  *worm'  or  lytta  from  a 
dog's  tongue. 

1575  TuRBERV.y^dWlf/MfrtV  371  The  worming  doth  discharge 
theSpanell  of  madtiesseand  frenesie.  1654 C.  WASEGraiins' 
Cyneget.   Illustr.   13   To   prevent    Madnesse   by  Worming. 
1818  sporting  Mag.  II.  31  Worming,  .is  most  efficatious. 
b.  s/afi^.     (See  quot.) 

1859  Slang  Diet.,  Wcrming,  removing  the  beard  of  an 
oyster  or  muscle. 

2.  The  action  of  ridding  (plants,  etc)  of  *  worms' 
or  grubs. 

1641  Milton  Atiimadv.  Remonstr.  Def.  52  [He]  challenges 
as  his  right.. the  clipping  of  every  bush,  the  weeding  and 
worming  of  every  bed.  1864  De  Coin  Cotton  ^  Tobacco 
274  The  worming  must  continue,  after  the  hoeing  is  done, 
until  the  plants  are  ripe  for  cutting. 

t3.  The  practice  of  a  spy  or  informer.  (In  quot. 
attrib.')    Obs. 

1607  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Woman-Hater  ni.  lii,  Has  not  many 
men  been  raised  from  this  worming  trade? 

b.  The  use  of  insidious  methods  of  progress  or 
advancement. 

1916  Nineteenth  Cent.  Nov.  1074  In  the  Two  Americas, 
.  .Deutschtum  has,  by  silent  worming,  won  enormous  power 
all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  the  Chilean  coast. 

4.  Angling  with  worms  as  bait. 

1843  PuLMAN  Rustic  Sk.  48  Zo  't's  all  up  wi'  wormin*,  an' 
liuomward  da  trot  Th'  angler,  wull  pleyz'd  wi'  th'  spoort 
e've  a-got.  1910  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  28/1  The  other  methods 
of  taking  trout ..  are  spinning,  live-baiting  and  worming. 
i9«a  Blackiv,  Mag.  Jan.  39/1  When  I  showed  him  how  to 
cast  the  worm  up-stream, ..he  was  delighted  with  thiSi  to 
him,  novel  method  of  worming. 
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5.  The  action  of  catching  worms  (for  bait\ 

1881  Athensum  30  Apr.  s94/a  Worming  is  an  art;  the 
worms  are  very  cunning,  and  apt  to  pop  back  into  their 
holes  if  the  hunter  treads  heavily. 

6.  Naut.  The  process  of  winding  spun-yam  round 
a  rope  or  cable,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  spiral  furrows 
between  the  strands  (cf.  Worm  v.  13).  Also  concr.j 
the  yarn  or  line  thus  used  as  a  filling. 

1644  Manwayring  Sea-mans  Diet.  116  Worming  is  the 
laying  of  a  small-roape,  or  line  alongst,  betwixt  the  strands 
of  a  cabell  or  hawser.  1711  W.  Sutherland  Shipbuild. 
Assist.  120  Lanyards,  Ratling,  Worming.  X791  Smeaton 
Edystone  L.  (1793)  §  137  Not  only  the  service  and  worming 
were  cut,  but  the  cable  itself  was . .  injured  by  the  sharpness 
of  the  rocks.  1794  Rigging  ^  Seamanship  I.  65  Worming 
is  made  of  2  or  3  strands,  c  i860  H.  Stuart  Seaman's 
Catech.  27  The  worming  is  put  in  the  lay.  1897  F.  T.  Bullen 
Cruise  Cachalot  84  A  favourite  design  is  to  carve  the  bone 
into  the  similitude  of  a  rope,  with  '  worming '  of  smaller  line 
along  its  lays. 

7.  A  worm-like  incrustation. 

1903  Conrad  &  Hueffer  Pofnance  v.  iiu  425,  I  knew  the 
feel  of  every  little  worming  of  rust  on  the  iron  candlestick. 

8.  Comb,  worming  machine  (for  making  screw- 
threads)  ;  wonning-pot,  a  utensil  for  forming 
worm-like  ornaments  on  stoneware. 

1866  J.  Chamberlain  in  B'ham  .5-  Midi.  Hard-ware  Distr. 
607  They  [sc.  screw-blanks]  are  next  carried  to  the  ^worming 
machine.  1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  1017  Common  stoneware  is 
coloured  by  means  of  two  kinds  of  apparatus  ;  the  one  called 
the  blowing-pot,  the  other  the  *worming-pot. 

Worming,  ppi. a.  [f.  Worm  v.  -f-  -ing2.] 
Winding,  twisting ;  fig.  working  or  advancing 
insidiously  or  tortuously. 

1626  B.  Jonson  Staple  0/ Nerves  v.  ii,  I  ha*  you  in  a  purse- 
net  Good_  Master  Picklocke,  wi'  your  worming  braine,  And 
wrigling  ingine-head  of  maintenance.  1650  Fuller  Pisgah 
\\\.  y.  369  But  Saint  Hierome  will  have  them  \sc.  windows] 
\2X\\?,fA,y.ignisinterrasilibus^etve7ntiC3datis,-w\\\).\/oxm\x\% 
or  winding  splinters  of  shaved  wood,  a  1764  Lloyd  Charity 
Poet.  Wks.  1774  II.  156  Your  sly,  sneaking,  worming  souls, 
Whom  Friendship  scorns,  and  fear  controuls.  1835  W.  G. 
SiMMS  Yemassee  i.  14  (Funk)  Around  the  fields  the  negro 
piles  slowly  ttie  worming  and  ungraceful  fence. 

t  Wcrmish.,  a.  Obs.  [-ish.]  Worm-like ;  as 
weak  or  despicable  as  a  worm. 

a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  v.  (1922)  177  In  such  a  shadowe,  or 
rather  pit  of  darkenes,  the  wormi^h  mankinde  lives,  that 
neither  they  knowe  how  to  foresee,  nor  what  to  feare.  x6i6 
Havward  Sanct.  Troub.  Soul  i.  §  3.  52  Be  not  angry  with 
vs  (wormish  weakelings)  although  we  offend ;  for  thou 
knowest  what  we  are  and  whereof  we  are  made.  163a  Lith- 
Gow  Trav.  i.  3,  I  haue  a..iudgement  to  discerne  such 
wormish  waspes, 

t  Worm-kill,  Obs.  Forms:  I  ^7x1110711(11, 
3  wrimkin.  [OE.  wyrmcyn{?t  »  OHG.  wumt- 
ckunni,  -khunni,  MHG.  "kilnne^  f.  Worm  sb,-^ 
Kin  sbX\  The  race  of  worms  or  serpents,  or  a 
species  of  these. 

Beowulf  t^-i^  Jcsawon  5a  sefter  wjetere  wyrmcynnes  fela, 
sellice  saedracan  sund  cunnian.  ^893  Alfred  Oros.  iii.  ix, 
(1883)  136  On  westennum  wildeora  &  wyrmcynna  missen- 
licra,  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xi.  12  Scorpionem,  l>ast  is  an 
wj-rm-cynn.  <^x'5o  Gen.  <J-  Ex.  38^5  Dor-fore  hem  cam 
wrim  kin  among,  dat  hem  wel  bitterhke  stong. 

Wormless  (wiJumles),  a.  rare.  [-LK8S.]  Free 
from,  destitute  of,  worms. 

1837  Darley  Syren  Songs  v.  Poet.  Wks.  (1908)  441  In  the 
worniless  sands  shall  he  Feast  for  no  foul  gluttons  be.  1902 
Mabel  Barnes-Ghundy  A  Thames  Camp  vii.  iii,  1  was  in 
a  shocking  bad  temper  owing  to  the  absolutely  wormless 
condition  of  our  plot. 

t  Wo'rmlet.    Obs.'"^    [-let.]     A  little  worm. 

x6zx  Florid,  Ktfr?«/««cc/,.  .wormelets.  Ibid.,  VertnoUni^ 
little  wormes,  grubs,  or  wormelets. 

Wo'rin-liJce,  a.  and  adv. 

A.  adj.  Resembling  a  worm  in  structure,  form, 
movement,  etc, ;  vermiform. 

1711  Bailey  s.v.  Valvula  fnaj'or,..  the  foremost  Worm-like 
Process  of  the  Cerebellum.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  1. 173 
The  whole  body  of  the  water  then  is  found  replete  with  little 
worm-like  insects.  1854  Poultry  Chron.  I,  77  A  strange 
spiral,  or  worm-like,  motion.  1868  W.  Cory  Lett.  *  ymls. 
(1897)  218  A  dreadful  fat  worm-like  black  thing  with  onions 
. .  ;  it  was  lamprey.  1885  Guide  Mammalia  Brit.  Mus.  50 
The  Ant-eaters  have  narrow  heads  with  long  snouts,  to  ac- 
commodate their  enormously  long  worm-like  tongues. 

b,  fig.  (Cf.  Worm  sb,  13.) 
1805  WoRDSw.  Prelude  XI.  252,  I  . .  wished  that  Man 
Should  start  out  of  his  earthy,  worm-like  state,  And  spread 
abroad  the  wings  of  Liberty.  1877  Gladstone  Diary  7  May 
in  Morley  Life  II.  v:i.  iv.  565  Never  did  I  feel  weaker  and 
more  wormlike. 

B.  adv.     After  the  manner  of  a  worm. 

1813  BvRON  Corsair  1.  xlv,  That  heart  hath  long  been 
changed;  Worm-like  'twas  trampled,  adder-like  avenged. 
1841  Browning  Pippa  Passes  in,  A  pale  wretch.. Whe 
through  some  cliink  had  pushed  and  pressed,  On  knees  and 
elbows,  belly  and  breast,  Worm-like  into  the  temple. 

Wormlingf  (wiSumliij).  Also  7  wormeling, 
"wormliu.  [f.  Worm  sb.  +  -ling.  Cf.  ON.  yrnt- 
lingr.']  A  small  worm;  chiefly ^^.,  a  poor  de- 
spicable creature. 

1598  Sylvester  Du  Barias  11. 1. 11.  Imposture  498, 0  dusty 
wormling  I  dar'st  thou  strive  and  stand  Wiih  Heav'ns  hish 
Monarch?  i6ij  Shelton  Quix.  ni.  iv.  (1620)  149  God., 
doth  not  abandon  the  little  flies  of  the  'aire,  nor  the  wornie- 
lings  of  the  earth,  nor  the  spawnlings  of  the  water.  i6at 
Brathwait  Nat,  F.mbassie  (1877)  14  Thou  wormlin,  how 
dar'st  thou  reuile  his  name?  1628  Sir  W.  MvKX.Doomesday 
185  Vile  wormeling,  Thou  whose  tender  pride  The  weakest 
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sunshine  scarce  couldst  byde.  i8ai  Clake  VUl.  Miustr* 
otc.  II.  179  The  good  and  great,  That  lent  a  portion  of  their 
wealthy  power^  And  sav'd  a  wormling  from  destruction's 
£aic.  1858  E.  Caswall  Masqut  0/  Mary  etc  179  The  un- 
created Word,  who  flesh  became  For  us  poor  wormlings 
creeping  on  the  ground.  1891  C.  Dawson  Avonmare  iv.  85 
But  if  (there  isj  a  Godj  what  of  the  wormling  man,  Who 
madly  dares  impeach  His  awful  will  ? 

tWOTlttly.  Obs,  rare.  [?  Named  from  I'Vortn- 
ley  in  Herts,  or  that  in  Surrey.]     A  horse. 

1605  SvLVESTER  Du  Bar^os  II.  ill.  I.  Vocation  853  Thy 
white  Wormly  biave  {ton  blanc  c&rserotl. 

Wormseed  (w»  jmsfd).    [Wobm  sb.  4.] 

1.  A  name  for  various  plants  considered  to  have 
anthelmintic  properties  ;  as  swine's  fennel  or  sul- 
phurwort,  Peucedanum  officinale  ;  Artemisia  San- 
ionica,  A.  Vahiianay  A.  judaica^  A.  maritima; 
Erysimum  ckeiranthoides  (Treacle  or  English 
Wormseed) ;  Chenopodium  anthelminticum  and 
Ambrina  anthelmintica  (American  Wormseed) ; 
Halogeioft  taniariscifolium  (Spanish  Wormseed). 

« 1400-50  Stockh,  Med,  MS.  i88  Swynys  fenkel  or 
wyrmsed  :  feniculus  porosus.  c  1400  (see  snvynesfenel,  S wink 
5  bj.  154^  ^^'  Properties  Herbs  D  j,  Feniculus  poeiicus. . 
IS  called  worme  sede.  It  is  good  to  destroy  wormes  in  a 
mannes  body.  1597  Gerakde /^rr^a/  11.  xxii.  3i2Cameliiie, 
or  English  Woormseed.  Ibid.  213  Treacle  Wormeseedc 
riseth  vp  with  tough  and  pliant  braunchcs.  Ibid  it. 
ccccxxxv.  942  The  Latines  name  it  Sementina:  the  seede 
is  called  Semen  sanctum,  Holie  seede,  and  Semen  contra 
Lutnlfricos :  in  English  Wormseed  ;  the  herbe  it  selfe  is  also 
called  Wormseed,  or  Wormseed woort.  1640  Parkinson 
Theai,  Bot.  vii.  xxviit.  867  Camelina . .  English  Wormeseede. 
1686  Ray  Nist.  Plant.  I.  368  Absinthium  Santonicum 
Alexandrinum  C  B. . .  Semen  Sanctum  Parle  Sementina 
Ger.  ..  Wormseed.  1760  J.  Lee  Introd,  Bot.  App.  332 
Worm-seed,  Chenopodium.  1770  J.  R.  Forster  tr.  Kalm's 
Trasf.  N.  Atner.  1. 163  Chenoiodiutn  anthelminiicutn  is  very 
plentiful  on  the  road. .  .The  English  who  settled  here,  call  it 
Worm-seed  and  Jerusalem  Oak. , .  In  Pensylvania  and  New 
Jersey  its  seeds  are  given  to  children,  against  the  worms. 
1796  Withering  Brit.  PUnts  III.  585  Erysimum  cheir- 
ofitAoides .  .Treacle  Wormseed.  1831  J.  Davies  Mnt.  Med, 
418  Wormseed.  Jerusalem  Oak.  Chenopodium  anthebninti- 
tfifff/,..  growing  all  over  .America.  1866  Treas.  Bot,  s.v., 
Sranish  Wormseed,  Halogeton  tamariscijblium, 

2.  The  dried  flower-heads  of  one  or  other  of  these 
plants,  used  as  an  anthelmintic.  Formerly  also 
in  pL  Levant^  Alexandrian^  Barbary,  Tartarian 
wormseed,  that  prepared  from  species  of  Artemisia, 

xSoa  Arnolde  Chrcn.  (1811)  234  Worme  sede,  ij.s.  vi.  d. 
1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  269  Woorme  seede  of  the  best 
kynde,  cauled  Sememina.  1594  R.  Wilson  Coblers  Proph. 
ii  427  (Malone  Soc.)  Sould.  I  abhorre  and  defie  thee.  Con. 
Euen  as  the  child  doth  wormeseed  hid  in  Raisons.  1597 
Gerarde  Herbal  11.  ccccxxxv.  941  This  Wormwood  called 
Sementina  and  Semen  satutum .  .hezxtCti  that  seede  which 
we  haue  in  vse,  called  Wormseede :  in  shoppes  Semen 
santolinum.  1615  in  W.  Foscer  Lett.  reed.  E.  Ind.  Co. 
(1899)  III.  177  Wormseeds  likewise  doth  grow  in  Corosson. 
1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  i.  ii.  §  25  The  Child  certainly 
knows.  .That  the  Wormseed  or  Mustard  it  refuses,  is  not 
the  Apple  or  Sugar  it  cries  for.  xjo^Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3983/4 
The  Cargo  of  the  Ship  Hamstead  Galley, ..consisting  of.. 
Worm-seeds, Gum  Arabeck  tetcj.  i7a7-5i  Chambers  C^c/-, 
Wormseed,  Semen  contra,  setnen  sanctum,  or  semen  san- 
tonicum. 1731  Miller  Card,  Diet.  s.v.  Chenopodium, 
The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  were  brought  from  America, 
where  the  Seeds  are  call'd  Worm-Secd.  1780  Phil,  Trans. 
LXXIX.  82  The  Chenopodium^  producing  the  semen  san- 
tonicum, or  worm-seed,  a  medicine  formerly  in  great  charac- 
ter. 1866  Treas.  Bot.,  H^ormseed. .  .The  name  is  applied  in 
herb-shops  to  Semen  contra,  the  produce  of  several  species 
o( Artemisia.  1867  Watts  Diet.  Chem.,  Wormseed.  Semen 
Cinx.  Semen  Contra,  Semen  Santonici.  ^Thc  flower-buds 
of  Artemisia  Vahiiana,  A.  Sieberi,  and  A,  inculta.  1880 
Gakrod  &  Baxter  Mat  Med.  293  Santonica  or  worm-seed. 

3.  The  eggs  of  the  silkworm  moth,  Cf.  Seed 
sb,  5  a. 

1733  P.  Lindsay  Interest  Scotl.  J33  By  supplying  the 
Planters  in  those  Parts  with  small  Quantities  of  Wormseed, 
of  the  best  Breed. 

4.  attrib.  in  wormseed  mustard ^  oil ^^  stone j  weed, 
fzwr^  (see  quots.). 

1856  A.  Gray  Man.  Bot,  (i860)  35  Erysimum  cheiranth- 
aides.  *Worm-seed  Mustard.  1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot. 
167  The  essential  oil  of  Chenopodium  anthelminticum, 
known  in  Nonh  America  under  the  name  of  "Worm-seed 
Oil,  is  powerfully  anthelmintic.  1868  Watts  Diet.  Chem., 
Worm-wced-oii.  Oleum  cinae.  x^ti^  Woodward  Nat,  Hist. 
Fossils  1.65  A  Sione.. found  in.  .Cornwall ;  and  is  called 
there,  *  Wormseed- Stone,  being  thick  set  with  small  Bodies, 
not  unlike  the  Semen  Santonici,  or  Wormseed.  1750  G. 
Hughes  Barbados  170  The  *  Worm-Seed  Weed.  1830  J.  D. 
Maycock  Flora  Barbadensis  446  Worm  Seed  Weed.  Cheno- 
podium anthelminticum.    1597  "wormseed woort  [see  1]. 

Wormsfaip.  nonce-wd.  [-ship.]  The  per- 
sonality of  a  worm.  (With  possess,  pron.,  as  a 
mook-tit'e.) 

1648  I.  Beaumont  Psyche  v.  cxlix.  Vain  Son  of  Dust  pull 
down  thy  foolish  Crest,  And  in  this  Glasse  thy  feeble  Worm- 
ship  see.  _  165a  Benlowes  Thecphila  11.  ^viii,  Now  serves 
our  Guiltiness,  as  winding  sheet  To  wrap  up  Lepers ;  Cover 
meet ;  While  thus  stern  vengeance  does  our  Wormships  sadly 
greet.  1775  S,  J.  Vratt  Liberal  Op  in.  cxxxiv.(i783)  IV.  217 
A  dead  man  being.,  property  under  the  earth;  so  that.,  as 
the  property  properly  belonged  only  to  the  worms,  the  matter 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  their  worshipful  wormships, 

tWormstalL  Obs.  [?  Altered  f.  dial,  oumer. 
Umber  j^.i  -i- Stall  sb.'^l  An  outdoor  shelter  for 
cattle  in  warm  weather. 

160X  HoLLAKD  Pliny  xviiL  xxxiii,  Drive  thy  sheepe  and 
cattaile  out  of  the  Sunne,  into  some  worme.stall  and  place  of 
ihade.    1613  Makkham  Eng.  Husb.  Former  Pt.  ii,  A  4,  The 
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shelter  will.. be  an  excellent  wormestall  for  cattell  in  the 
summer,  1703  Thokesby  Let.  to  Hay,  IVormstall,  shelter 
for  caitei  in  hot  weather. 
Wormwood  (w^umwud).  Forms:  5  wyrm- 
wode,  5-6  ■wonn(e)wod(e,  6  -wormwodd, 
worme-,  ■woorme woodde,  wourmewodde,  6—7 
-wood(e,  6-  wormwood.  [Altered  f,  Wermod, 
as  if  f.  Worm  sb.  +  Wood  sb."^] 

1.  The  plant  Artemisia  Absinthium,  proverbial 
for  its  bitter  taste.  The  leaves  and  tops  are  used 
in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  vermifuge,  and  for 
making  vermouth  and  absinthe ;  formerly  also  to 
protect  clothes  and  bedding  from  moths  and  ileas, 
and  in  brewing  ale.     It  yields  a  dark  green  oil, 

a  1400-50  Stockh,  Med,  MS.  11  For  to  makyn  surripe  of 
violet;  it. of  wormwode.  ci^o  Promp.Parv.syy/i  Wyrm- 
wode,  herbe,  al'sinthium.  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Hawking- 
c  V,  A  medecyne  for  an  hawke  that  hath  mites.  Take  the 
luce  of  wormewode  and  put  it  ther  thay  be  and  thei  shall 
dye.  1573  in  Gage  Hengrave  (1822)  201  For  wormewoode 
to  lay  amongst  the  bedding  at  Coleman  Streete,  xij</.  157^ 
80  TussER  Husb.  (1878)  123  Where  chamber  is  swceped,  and 
wormwood  is  strowne,  no  flea  for  his  life  dare  abide  to  be 
knowne.  159a  Shaks.  Rom.  <y  Jul.  \.  iii.  30  When  it  did 
tast  the  Worme-wood  on  the  nipple  of  my  Dugge,  and  felt  it 
bitter.  1610  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Faith/.  Shepherdess  \i.  ii.  D  i  b. 
These  for  frenzy  be  A  speedy  and  a  soueraigne  remedie, 
The  bitter  Wormewood,  Sage  and  Marigold.  162S  Middle- 
ton  Anything  for  Quiet  Ltfe  11.  i,  He  burnt  wormwood  in't, 
to  kill  the  fleas  i'  the  rushes.  1807  Crabbe  Far.  Reg.  \.  628 
And  Artemisia  grows,  where  Wormwood  grew.  i8^ 
Dklamer  Kitchen  Garden  (1861)  140  Wormwood  gives  its 
flavour  to  the  '  purl '  of  the  English  workman.  1899  Bridges 
Idle  Flowers  xv,  Ragwort  and  stiflf  Wormwood  And  strag- 
gling Mignonette, 

b.  With  qualifying  word,  designating  species  of 
Artemisia  and  some  similar  plants ;  as 

+  French  wormwood,  A.  gallica  or  A,  Santonica; 
tHoly  w.,  A.  Santonica  ;  Pontic,  Romaji  w.,  A.pontica 
or  A.  Absinthium;  Sea.  W.,  A.  maritinta;  Tree  W.,  A. 
arborescens  of  the  Mediterranean.  Also  Roman  'W.,  Ant' 
brosia  artetnisisefoUa ;  Wild  W.,  Parthenium  Hystero- 
phorus. 

1548  Turner  Names  0/ Herbes  j  Worm-wod  pontike.,in 
englishe  maye  he  also  called  wormwod  gentle.  Ibid,  8 
Absinthium  santonicum.  .may  be  called  in  englishe  frenche 
wormwod.  Ibid.,  Frenche  wormwod  is  weaker  then  Sea 
wormwod  is.  1551  —  Herbal  1.  A  iiij,  Ponticum  absinthium 
..maye  be  named  in  english,  wormwode  gentle  or  worm- 
wode Romane,  Wormwode  pontyke.  1578  Lvte  Dodoens  i. 
ii.  5  The  second  kinde  of  Wormwood  is  called.. in  Latine 
Seriphiu7n,  and  Absynihimn  Marinum...lv\  English  Sea 
wormwood.  Ibid.  6  Santonz  wormwood,  or  French  worm- 
wood. 1597  Gerarde  Herbal  u.  ctccxxxiii.  940  It  is  called 
in  English  small  leafed  Wormwood,  Romaine  Wormwood, 
garden  or  Cypres  Wormwood,  and  French  Wormwood.  Ibid. 
It.  ccccxxxv.  94t  Holie  Wormwood,  .called  Sementina  and 
Semen  sanctum,  .beareth  that  seede  which  we  haue  in  vse, 
called  Wormseede.  Ibid.  11.  ccccxxxvi,  943  Absinthium 
arborescens.  Tree  Wormwood.  16^ SLOAN&Catal.  Plant. 
Jamaica  127  Artemisia  humilior  flure  inajore  albo, ..Wild 
Wormwood.  1721  Queen's  Closet  lo  To  make  Syrup  of 
Wormwood,  lake  Roman  Wormwood,  or  Pontick  Worm- 
wood,  half  a  Pound.  1731  Miller  Card.  Diet.  s.v.  Absin- 
thium, The  Roman  and  Sea  Wormwoods  are  great  Creepers 
at  the  Root. .  .The  Tree  Wormwood  rises  to  be  a  Shrub  five 
or  six  Foot  high.  1760  J.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  App.  332  Worm- 
wood, Wild,  Parthenium.  1854  Thorkau  Walden  xiv. 
(i886j  261  It  was  overrun  with  Roman  wormwood  and 
beggar-ticks.  1864  Grisebach  Flora  VV.  Ind.  Isl.  789  Worm- 
wood, wild,  Parthenium  Hysterophorus. 

allusively.  167Z  R.  Wild  Poet.  Licent.  27  This  bitter  Cup 
hath  Roman  Wormwood  in  't. 

O.  Salt  of  wormwood,  an  impure  carbonate  of 
potash,  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  wormwood. 

1617  WoODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1639)  209  The  salt  of 
wormwood  is  esteemed  hot  and  dry  like  the  hearb.  1666 
Wood  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  95  Salt  of  wormwood  and  juyce  of 
lemmon.  1756  F.  Home  Exper.  Bleaching  277  To  four  pints 
of  lime-water.. I  added  20  gr.  of  salt  of  wormwood.  1789 
BucHAN  Dom.  Med.  xiv.  (1790)  153  An  ounce  of  the  bark. . 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  salt  of  wormwood.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.  95/1, 

2.  Jig^.  An  emblem  or  type  of  what  is  bitter  and 
grievous  to  the  soul. 

153S  CovERDALE  Deut.  xxix.  i8  Lest  there  be  amonge  you 
some  rote,  that  beareth  gall  &  wormwodd.  —  Amos  v.  7  Ye 
turnc  the  lawe  to  wormwod.  Ibid.  vi.  12  Ye  haue  turned 
true  judgment  in  to  bytternesse,  and  the  frute  of  rightuous- 
nesse  in  to  wormwod.  1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  90  But.. 
amonge  his  soo  many  prosperous,  pleasaunte,  and  luckye 
afFayres,  fortune  mengeled  sume  seedes  of  wormewoodde, 
and  corrupted  his  pure  come  with  the  malicious  weedes  of 
coccle.  1588  Shaks.  L,  L,  L.  v,  ii,  857  'J"o  weed  this  Worme- 
wood from  your  fruitfull  bralne.  1593 G.Harvey  NcivLet. 
Notable  Cont,  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  285  Conuerting  the  worme- 
wood of  iust  off"ence  into  the  angelica  of  pure  attonenient. 
IS94  Nashk  Unfort.  Trav.  F  4  Too  much  gall  dyd  that 
wormwood  of  Gibeline  wittes  put  in  his  tnke.  1617  J.  '1'aylor 
(Water  P.)  London  to  Hamburgh  C  4  b,  All  his  sugred  sweet 
promises,  were  in  the  proofe  but  Gall  and  wormwood  in  the 
performance.  1622  Bacon  Hen.  VII  aog  These  two  Persons 
..turned  Law  and  Justice  into  Woorme-wood  and  Rapine, 
1628  Ford  Lover's  Mel.  11.  ii.  (1629)  33  Afel.  Ha,  ha,  ha. 
Rhe,  There's  wormewood  in  that  laughter.  163a  Lithgow 
Trav.  HI.  107  Venemous  also  is  tlie  Wormewood  of  his  braine. 
1633  G.  Herbert  Ten/pie,  Repentance  iv,  Sweeten  at  length 
thi.s  bitter  bowl,  Which  thou  bast  pour'd  into  my  soul;  Thy 
wormwood  turn  to  health.  1641  Milton  Animadv.V^Vs. 
1851  III.  232  It  had  beene  happy  for  this  land,if  your  priests 
had  beene  but  onely  wooden ;  all  England  knowes  they  have 
been  to  this  Hand  not  wood,  but  wormewood.  1691  Hart- 
cLiFFE  Virtues  2:^9  Thus  Judgment  is  turned  into  Worm- 
wood :  for  it  is  embittered  by  injustice,  and  delays  make  it 
sour.  1852  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C,  iii.  13  My  life  is 
bitter  as  wormwood. 


WORMY, 

b.  71?  be  wormwood  (or  gall  and  wormwood)  : 
to  be  acutely  mortifying  or  vexing  {to  a  person). 

1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  XM.  x.(Rt!dg.)  435  The  accounts  her 
ladyship  brought  from  Madrid  were  wormwood  to  the  duke. 
1821  Scott  A'^«/V7o.xl,  His  presence  and  his  communications 
were  gall  and  wormwood  to  his  once  partial  mistress.  1856 
R.  A.  Vauchan  Mystics  (i860)  II.  viii.  iv.  51  It  was  worm- 
wood to  the  proud  spirit  of  Agrippa  to  be  treated  as  a  mere 
astrologer.  1898  F.  T.  Bullem  Cruise  Cachalot  339  Tlie 
sight  of  other  people's  good  fortune  is  gall  and  wormwood 
lo  a  vast  number  of  people. 

3.  Used  as  a  name  or  specific  epithet  for  certain 
moths. 

1832  J.  Rennie  Bntterjl,  ^  Moths  91  The  Wormwood 
{Cuciillia  Absinthii,  Ochsenheiroer).  Ibid.  134  The  Worm- 
wood Pug  {Eupithecia  Absinihiata,  Stephens).  Ibid.  169 
The  Wormwood  Eyelet  {Semasia  pupillana,  Stephens). 
1869  E.  Newman  Brit.  Moths  136,  434. 

4.  Short  for  wormwood  ale  (see  5), 

a  1843  Southey  Comm.-pi,  Bk.  IV.  425  Oxford,  All  Souls. 
..Their  silver  cups. .are  called  ox-eyes,  and  an  ox-eye  of 
wormwood  was  a  favourite  draught  there.  Beer  with  an 
infusion  of  wormwood  was  to  be  had  nowhere  else. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  ^it  wormwood-bush,  \  -cake, 
-diet,  'draughty  -drink;  wormwood-coloured  adj.; 
worni-wood-ale,-beer,  ale  or  beer  in  which  worm- 
wood is  infused  ;  wormwood  coal  (see  quot.)  ; 
wormwood  water,  wine,  a  cordial  prepared  (like 
absinthe  or  vermouth)  from  wormwood  ;  v\%q  fig, 

1603  *wormewoode  ale  [see  vu,  beer],  1665  in  Maitland 
Club  Miscell.  (1B40)  II,  528  For  wormewood  aill  and  other 
aill  in  the  morneing  00003  co*  1603  F.  Hering  Cert.  Rules 
Bib,  You  may  vse  a  good  draught  of  "wormewoode  beare  or 
ale.  ijiZ  Poor  Robin  MayASb,  Scurvy-grass  Ale,  clarified 
Whey,  And  Wormwood  Beer  are  good  they  say.  1858  Lady 
Wilkinson  Weeds  .5-  Wild  Flowers  418  Purl,  or  wormwood- 
beer.  1851  M  ayne  Reid  Scalp  Hunt.  v.  38, 1  came  opposite 
to  a  small  clump  of  *worm«ood  bushes.  1658  W.  M.  Queens 
Closet  Opened  (ed.  4)  15  *  Wormwood  Cakes  good  for  a  cold 
Stomach,  and  to  help  Digestion.  1858  Lady  Wilkinson 
Weeds  ^  Wild  Flowers  353  An  old  belief  continues  to 
be  connected  with  the  circumstance  of  the  dead  roots  of 
wormwood  being  black,  and  somewhat  hard,  and  remaining 
for  a  long  period  undecayed  beneath  the  living  plant.  They 
are  then  called  '*  worm  wood  coal';  and  if  placed  under 
a  lover's  pillow  they  are  believed  to  produce  a  dream  of  the 
person  he  loves-  1816  Beckford's  Vathek  {ed.  Garnett)  72 
He  awoke  . .  stung  to  the  quick  by  'wormwood -colon red 
[1786  wormwood -colour]  flies.  1655  Vaughan  J)//^.r  ..Vow/. 
Ji.  Providence  46  Gladly  will  I,  hke  Pontick  sheep,  Unto 
their  *wormwood-diet  keep.  1750  Lady  Luxborough  Lett, 
to  Shenston€  9  Sept.,  I  have  a  return  of  my  fever  to-day ; 
and  take  *  worm  wood- draughts.  1658  in  i2th  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comni.  App.  v.  6  [Let  it]  be  celebrated  with  cow- 
hecles,  and  tripes,  the  keenest  mustard,  and  the  bitterest 
"wormewood  drinke.  i6ia  Webster  White  Devil  v.  vi.  5 
Vit.  Ha,  are  you  drunke  ?  Flam,  Yes,  yes,  with  *worme- 
wood  water ;  you  shall  tast  Some  of  it  presently.  1620 
Venner  Via  Recta  iL  45, 1  aduise  them  to  take  two  or  three 

garts  of  wormwood-water,  and  oneoi  Aqua  vitx.  1725  G. 
mith  Distilling  46  Wormwood-water  is  in  good  demand 
in  the  Country.  1833  G.  Downes  Lett.  Cont.  Countrit^s  I. 
168,  I  was.  .attacked  with  a  violent  pain  in  my  stomach, 
which  yielded  only  to  a  strong  dram  of  wormwood  water 
{Eau  eT  Absinthe).  1565  Cooper  'I hesaurus,  Absyuthites 
.  .*wormewoodde  wyne.  1587  Harrison  England  n.  vi. 
(1877)  150  Artificiall  stuffe,  as  ypocras  and  wormtwood  wine. 
1617  MoRYSON  Itin.  III.  81  In  upper  Germany  the  first 
draught  commonly  is  of  wormewood  wine.  1692  in  Earth- 
quake at  Lima  (1748)  App.  328  This  Gentleman. .engaged 
me  to  take  a  Glass  of  Wormwood  Wine  with  him,  as  a  Whet 
before  Dinner.  1806  J.  Pinkerton  Recoil.  Paris  II.  xv,  208 
A  decanter  of  Jamaica  rum,  Wormwood  wine,  or  that  of 
Vermouth.  1844  Mancan  Lore  ^  Madness  Poems  (1903) 
323  Why  must  Medjnirns  evermore  Drink  their  tears  as 
wormwood  wine? 

b.  fig,  Attrib,,  passing  into  adj.  =  bitter,  tart, 
unpleasant  to  experience.  So  also  +  wormwood 
lecture,  a  scolding  or  'talking  to*. 

1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  893  Thy  secret  pleasure  tumes  to  open 
shame,.  .Thy  sugred  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  tast.  x6ox 
B.  JoNsoN  Poetaster  i.  li,  An  honest  decayed  commander, 
cannot  skelder,  cheat,  nor  be  seene  in  a  bawdie  house,  but 
he  shall  be  straight  in  one  of  their  wormewood  comoedies. 
1608  Day  Law  Trickes  u.  C  2  b,  Trust  me,  loue  hath  kild 
That  worme-wood  humor,  1640  Womens  Shnrpe  Revenge  5 
And  now  lately  one  or  two  of  the  sonnes  of  Ignorance  have 
pen'd  three  severall . .  ill-favoured  Pamphlets  ..called  Lec- 
tures, as  the  Juniper  Lecture,  the  Crabtree  Lectiu-e,  and  the 
Wormwood  Lecture,  wherein  they  have  laid  most  false 
aspersions  upon  all  women  generally.  1678  Drydem  Kind 
Keeper  11.  i,  (i68o)  14,  1  shall  read  him  a  Worm-wood  Lec- 
ture, when  I  see  him.  1682  M.  Parker  {title)  A  brief  sum 
of  certain  wormwood  lectures :  Which  women  used  to  sing 
and  say  Unto  their  husljands  every  day.  1871  F.  T.  Palcrave 
Lyr.  Poems  24  Clouding  with  wormwood  drops  the  wine  of 
life.  1895  G.  P.  Lathrop  in  Month  (B.  C.)  Jan.  6  Notwith- 
standing the  wormwood  memories  of  wrongs  in  the  past. 
1897  Hardy  Poems oJ Pilgrimage,  Lausanne,  Still  rule  those 
minds  on  earth  At  whom  sage  IVliltou's  wormwood  words 
were  hurled. 

Wormy  (wpumi),  a,  [f.  Worm  sb.  +  -t  i.  Cf. 
MHG.  ivurmicy  -ec,  G.  wurmig,  Du.  wormig."] 

1.  Attacked,  gnawed,  or  bored  by  worms  or 
grubs ;  worm-eaten. 

£-1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  IL  cxxxili.  (1869)  128, 1  am  a 
wormy  wilowh  ;  who  so  leneth  to  me  is  lost.  X56»  Lech 
Armorie  (1568)  120b,  Studiously  keping  those  monuments 
from  wormie  wemes.  x6xi  Cotgr.,  Vereux,  wormie,  full  of 
wormes.  1708  Ozell  tr.  Boileaus  Lutrin  54  The  wormy 
Boards,  by  Time's  corroding  Spight  disjoin 'd.  1756  Mrs, 
Calderwood  in  Coltness  Collect.  (Maitland  Club)  213  All 
the  fruit  in  that  country  ts  very  wormy,  and  some  oT  the 
finest  nuts  had  a  great  worm  in  the  kimalL  1847  Emerson 
Poems,  Woodnotes  11.  307  And  thou, — go  burn  liiy  wormy 
pages.    1848  Dickens  Dombey  Ivii,  An  old  brown,  panelled, 
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dusty  vestn".  ■■wtice  the  wormy  registers  diffuse  a  smell 
like  faded  snufl".  1864  Lowell  Fireside  Trav.  176  We  have 
picked  nearly  every  apple  (wormy  or  othei  wisel. 

trans/.  1833  in  A'cw  Statist.  Ace.  ScoH.  (1845)  III.  Sel- 
kirk 41  The  ..  herbage  on  the  hills  ..  was  destroyed  by  a 
caterpillar  in  1762,  long  called  the  wormy  year. 

b.  fig,   =  WOKM-KATEX  C. 

i6ii  Cordate* s Crudities fPanegyr.  fVrj^j  csb,  Old  wormy 
ag«  that  in  thy  mustie  writs  Of  former  fooles  records  the 
present  wits.  1908  Hardv  Dynasts  lit  vii.  viii.  343  Europe's 
wormy  dynasties  rerobe  Themselves  in  their  old  gilt. 

c.  Arch.  =  Vermiculatsd  I  c. 

i8a3  [see  Vkrmiculated  1  c]. 

2.  Of  the  body,  its  parts  and  secretions  :  Infested 
or  affected  with  worms,  itch-mites,  etc.  Of  fish  : 
Lousy  (^/.^.). 

*599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Pkysicke  362/1  An  oynt- 
ment  for  the  Wormye,  and  itchinge  Handes.  1600  Surflet 
Countrie  Farme  \\.  xlii,  255  The  iuice  thereof  dropped  into 
wormie  eares,  doth  kill  the  wormes  that  is  in  them.  1625 
Hart  Anat.  Ur.  11.  viii.  105  What  would.. he  presage  by 
such  a  wormie  vrine  ?  1679  Trapha.m  Disc.  Health  yamaica 
103  Children  the  chief  subjects  of  Worms  and  wormy  Slime. 
1707  Sloane  Jamaica  I.  140  It  is  used  by  Chirurgeons  in 
putrid  and  wormy  ulcers.  1766  Cotupl.  Farmer  s.v.  Ascar- 
idesy  The  horses  that  breed  ascarides  are,  above  all  others, 
subject  to  slime  and  wormy  matter,  i860  Encycl.  Brit. 
{ed.  8)  XXI.  974^2  The  poor  of  Scotland  ..are  not  more 
wormy  than  the  better  fed  poor  of  England,  1884  Spring- 
field OAzss.)  IVheelmen's  Gaz.  Nov.  no/3  The  stream  was 
fairly  alive  with  trout  but  the  large  ones  were  wormy. 

3.  Of  earth,  soil,  the  grave,  etc  :  Infested  with 
worms,  full  of  worms. 

1590  Shaks.  J/iV/j.  N.  III.  ii.  384  Damned  spirits  all,.. 
Alreadie  to  their  wormie  beds  are  gone.  1635  Miltos  Dentk 
fair  Infant  31  Yet  can  I  not  perswade  me  thou  art  dead.. 
Or  that  thy  beauties  lie  in  wormie  bed.  1631  W.  Lisle 
Faire  ^Ethio/'ian  x.  176  The  men  of  Sere,  Who  brought  the 
King  two  silken  robes  to  weare,  Of  daintie  sleaue  drawne 
from  their  wormie  trees.  1686  Plot  Staffordsk,  345  Loo^e 
wormey  ground.  1814  Wordsw.  Excttrs.  iii.  aSi  Feelingly 
sweet  IS  stillness  after  storm,  Though  under  covert  of  the 
wormy  ground  I  X838  De  Quincky  Shaks,  Wks.  1890  IV. 
76  The  wormy  grave  brought  into  antagonism  with  the 
scenting  of  the  early  dawn.  185a  H. wvt HOtfsz  B/itkfdali! 
Rom.  II.  iv.  71  Birds,  .busily  scratched  their  food  out  of  the 
wormy  earth. 

transf.  i8so  Kt.KVS  Isabella  xlix.  Wherefore  all  this  wormy 
circumstance?     Why  linger  at  the  yawning  tomb  so  long? 

4.  Resembling  a  worm ;  worm-like. 

Formerly  in  techn.  terms,  esp.  Anat. ;  as  wormy  body  ftr. 
corpus  lumbricosum :  see  Worm  sb.  ri  al  the  epididymis; 
wc*rniy  process  —  vermiform  process  (Vermiform  3  b). 

1545  Raynalde  Byrth  Mankynde  L  xi.  (1552)  23  b,  When 
thys  foresayd  wormye  body  hath  attayned  to  the  myddle 
regyon..of  thee  stone,  it.. is  no  more..thycke  wrethed,  but 
playne,  smoth,  and  round.  1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  477 
The  anterior  and  posterior  processes  of  the  braine,  called 
vermi-formes  or  the  wormy  processes.  1634  T.  Johnsos 
Farey*s  li^ks.  vi.  xxix.  222  The  4.  other  (muscles  of  the  hand] 
are  called,  by  reason  of  their  fig^ire,  the  Lnmbrici  or  wprmy 
muscles,  a  i68a  Sir  T.  Browne  Tracts  (1683)  60  PUny.. 
calls  it  Coccus  Scolecius,  or  the  Wormy  Berry. 

1856  Mrs.  Browning  Aur.  Leigh  i.  220  A  weary,  wormy 
darkness,  spurred  i'  the  flank  With  flame,  that  it  should  eat 
and  end  itself  Like  some  tormented  scorpion.  1876  Morris 
/Eneids  vii.  351  The  dreadful  wormy  thing  Seemed  the 
wrought  gold  about  her  neck  [fit  tortile  collo  aurum  ingens 
coluber^  1888  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  327  With  fleshy,  oril- 
*  liaat,  long,  wormy  feelers  instead  of  6ns.  1895  Mrs.  Croker 
Village  T.  (1896J  152  Lumps  of  sticky  cocoanut  and  deti- 
ciously  long,  wormy  native  sweets. 

b.  fig.  Grovelling  ;  earthy ;  crooked,  tortuons. 

1640  Bp.  Reynolds  Passions  xxxvii.  459  Hereby  wee  are 
brought  to  a  Just  Contempt  of  sordid  and  wormie  Affections. 
Ibid.  xxxviiL  490  To  be  of  a  creeping  and  wormy  disposition, 
..to  raise  the  5ouIe  unto  no  higher  Contemplations,  than 
Base  and  Worldly.  i66a  J.  Chandler  I  'an  Heitnont's  Ortat. 
353,  I  have  constantly  considered  the  light  of  the  Suii 
married  as  a  husband  to  the  Splendour  of  the  Glo-worm ;. . 
one  Heavenly  and  constant ;  but  the  other  wormy  or  cor- 
ruptible. 1868  Browning  Ring  ^  Bk.  vii.  669  That  is  the 
fruit  of  all  such  wormy  ways,  The  indirect,  the  unapproved 
of  God  :  Vou  cannot  find  their  author's  end  and  aim. 

5.  Of  or  pertaining  to  worms,   poet. 

1801  SourHEY  Thalaba  ix.  xxiii,  Next  with  naked  hand, 
She  pluck'd  the  boughs  of  the  manchineel;  And  of  the 
wormy  wax  she  took.  That,  from  the  perforated  tree  forced 
out,  Bewray'd  its  insect-parent's  work  within.  184a  Hoou 
F,lm  Tree  in.  351  With  sudden  fear  her  wormy  quest  The 
Thrush  abruptly  quits. 

t  WorUf  V.  Obi.  rare.  [?  repr.  OE.  weomian  to 
wither,  fade.]     intr.  To  waste  away. 

1538  Starkev  England  -j^  And  so  hyt  fallyth  into  many- 
fest  dekey,  and  by  lytyl  and  lytyl  wornyth  away. 

Worn  (w^Jn,  woajn),  ///.  a.  Forms :  see  Wear 
v.^\  also  7  wooren.     [pa.  pple.  of  Weak  v.^'\ 

1.  Impaired  by  wear  or  use,  or  by  exposure; 
showing  the  results  of  use  or  attrition. 

1508  Fisher  7  Penit.  Ps.  cii.  Wks.  (1876)  196  Hcuen  &  erth 
shall  perysshe.  .theyr  condycyons  shall  in  maner  be  olde  & 
wome.  1563  iu  tnnattairet  de  la  Royne  Descosse  (Banna- 
tync  Oub)  57  Mair  ane  vther  coiit  of  blew  veluot  weill  auld 
and  worne.  1573  Baret  Alv.  s  v.,  Old  wome  houses  and 
rotten,  e.xesx  xiies.  1575  A.  Fleming  Virg.  Bucot.  vi.  17 
The  waightye  pott  of  Bacchus  with  worne  eares  [attrita 
ansa].  1576  Turberv.  I'enerie  xxii.  64  Whether  it  be  a 
worne  footmg  or  a  sbarpe  cuttyng  foote.  1817  Keats  Spec, 
Induction  15  From  the  worn  top  of  some  old  battlement. 
1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  iii.  His  dress  consbted  of.  .a  worn 
dark  suit.  1847  A.  Gatty  Bell  Pref.,  The  worn  pen  of  an 
habittral  sermon  writer.  1897  fVestm.  Gaz.  31  Mar.  8/1  By 
the  new  arrangement,  bankers  in  the  country  arc  deprived 
of  all  excuse  for  not  sending  in  their  worn  coins.  1913  Eoith 
Whapton  Cust.  Country  11.  xv.  203  The  curtains  of  worn 
damask. 
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b.  fig.  Of  words  or  ideas  :  Hackneyed  by  use 
or  repetition ;  trite. 

1569  RoEST  tr.  %  van  der  Noot's  Theat.  Worldlings  37 
Hys  woren  Romyshe  trashe  patched  and  newly  redressed. 
164a  R.  Carpenter  Experience  in.  v.  47  According  to  the 
worne  axiome  of  Divinity,  Grace  perfecteth  nature.  1853 
Landor  Imng.  Conz'.,  L.  Philippe  <5-  Guizoi  Wks.  1876  VI. 
565  There  you  will  see  the  most  honourable  men  at  the  helm 
of  government,  who  never  thought  their  worn  words  worth 
keeping  any  more  than  their  worn  cloaths. 

2.  Of  persons:  Wasted,  enfeebled,  or  exhausted 
by  toil,  exposure,  age,  anxiety,  or  ill-health  ;  show- 
inr;  signs  of  such  enfeeblement.  (Cf,  cat^'WornJ) 
Also  of  animals. 

JS08  [see  j].  1573  Baret  ^/p.  s.v.,Anoldwomesou1diour. 
'579  LvLV  Eufrhues  {\T\n)  64  Finding  him  so  worne  and 
wasted  with  continuall  mourning.^  1581  A.  H\ll  /Had  ix. 
164  Though. .The  hie  and  mightie  gods  should  say  they 
would  againe  renew  To  youth  my  worne  corpse.  1387 
Flk.ming  Contn.  Holinslud  III.  1368/1  'I'o  doctor  Sanders 
a  natiirall  borne  subiect,  but  an  ^-nnaturall  worne  priest. 
1690  Pepvs  Mem.  A'iar^j' (1906)  85  A  worn  unassisted  Secre- 
tary. 1697  Drvden  jEneis  xi.  400  So  worn,  so  wretched,so 
despis'd  a  Crew.  x8i4  Wordsw.  Excurs.  vii.  906  To  conceal 
1'ender  emotions  spreadintj  from  the  heart  To  his  worn  cheek. 
X843  Dickrns  Amer.  Notes  viii,  The  President.. looked 
somewhat  worn  and  anxious,  and  well  he  might.  1853  ■ — 
Bleak  Ho.  xxiv,  I ..  was  shocked  to  see  the  worn  look  of  his 
handsome  young  face.  1870  H  uxlev  Lay  Serm.  iii.  48  The 
serene  restmg-place  for  worn  human  nature — the  world  of 
art.  a  1891  T.  B.  Aldrich  Lander  (Cent.)  Lead  the  worn 
war-horse  by  the  plumed  Lier. 

b.  Of  land  :  Spent,  exhausted,  no  longer  fertile, 

i68i  R.  Knox  Hist.  Ceylon  20  Which  Inclosures  they  will 
keep  up  for  several  years,  until  the  Ground  becomes  so  worn, 
that  the  Flowers  will  thrive  there  no  longer,  i860  Wor- 
cester cites  Gray. 

+  3.  Of  time,  a  period  :  Past,  spent.     Obs. 

i6xz  Shaks.  Wint.  T,  V.  i.  142  Iniirmitie  (Which  waits 
vpon  wome  limes). 

4.  With  adv.     (See  also  Wokn-out.) 

a.  WorU'down  :  in  senses  i,  2  above. 

1814  Sporting  Mag.  XLIV.  147  The  poor  worn-down  sort 
[of  horses]  are  the  most  common  victims  of  this  barbarity. 
X833  C.  LvELL  Princ.  Geol.  III.  265  A  worn-down  crater. 
184s  Dabwis  Voy.  Nat.  xix.  (1873)  440  The  worn-down 
sandstone.  x849-;5»  TodiVs  CycL  Anat.  lY.  876/2  The  old 
worn-down  tooth  is  shed. 

b.  Wom~in^  ingrained  by  attrition  or  exposure 
to  weather.     (Cf.  Inworn.) 

1883  Gd.  Words  Aug.  543/2  Weather-stain  and  wom-in  dirt, 
•f-c.  IVorn-up  (Wear  vX  10  b)  «  Worn-out  2. 

181X  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  309  A  purchaser  of  worn-up 
horses. 

Hence  Wo'mness,  worn  condition. 

1873  Mrs.  Whitney  Ciher  Girls  vi.  72  The  first  poetry^ 
tlie  first  fresh  touches  [of  her  new  life].. were  passed  into 
established  use,  and  dulled  into  wornness  and  commonness, 

Wome,  rare  obs.  form  of  Warn  v!- 
"Womel,  womil,  var.  ff,  Warnel. 
Worn-out,  ///.  a.   [See  Weak  vX  9  b,  io  b,  i  i  , 

17.     Cf.  Outworn.] 

1.  Of  material  things :  Injured,  damaged,  defaced 
by  wear,  usage,  attrition,  or  exposure,  esp.  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  be  no  longer  of  use  or  service.  \  Of 
graphic  characters :  Obliterated. 

i6ia  Selden  Hlustr.  DraytotCs  Poly-olb.  iv.  72  The  errour 
I  imagine  to  be  from  restoring  of  wooren  out  limes  in  Bede 
and  others.  1613  Sandvs  Trav.  40  The  bases  whereof  did 
beare  these  now  worne  out  characters.  1637  Spelmam  in 
Lett.  Lit.  Mtn  (Camden)  153  A  single  letter  111  a  worne«out 
worde,  is  a  great  help  to  revive  what  wanteth.  a  1653 
Gouge  Coinnt.  Heb.  xiii.  i  It  is  a  very  obscure  and  almost 
worn.out  stamp  of  that  glorious  Image  in  whichat  first  God 
made  man.  1683  Moxon  Meek,  Exerc.^  Printing  xiii.  p  2 
For.  .Triangular  Punches,  I  commonly  reserve  my  worn  out 
three  square  Files.  1756  C.  Smart  tr.  Horace^  Epist.  1,  xix. 
38  For  the  bribe  of  a  worn-out  coat.  1835  Dickens  6'>&.  Boz^ 
Pawnbroker's  Shop,  The  worn-out  thin  shoes.  1851  Rich- 
ardson Geol,  (1855)  439  A  worn-out  vein  of  ironstone.  1865 
Trollope  Belton  Est.  xxii.  259  The  worn-out  carpets  and 
old-fashioned  chairs.  1874  Burnand  R!y  Time  xxxiv.  372 
There  was  a  worn-out  old  safe  in  a  comer, 

b.  Of  a  colour :  Dull ;  not  bright  or  vivid. 

1731  Miller  Card.  Diet.  s.v.  Apocynum,  Small  Umbels  of 
worn-out  purple-colour'd  Flowers.  iSia  A'rrw  Bot,  Garden 
I.  6  These  [flowers  of  Asclepias  Syriaca]  are  of  a  worn-out 
purple  colour. 

2.  Of  persons,  living  things,  etc. :  Utterly  ex- 
hausted and  wasted  in  strength  or  vitality. 

a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  i?  Feb.  1695  The  Hospital  design'd 
to  be  built  at  Greenwich  for  worn-out  seamen.  X758  P. 
Williamson  Life  (1S12)  49  They  used  all  proper  means  to 
recover  my  worn-out  spirits.  1789  Wkslev  Minutes  Wks. 
1872  VIII.  327  Every  worn-out  Preacher  shall  receive,  if  he 
wants  it,  at  least  ten  pounds  a-year.  1793  Cowper  To  Mary 
55  Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last.  1795-6  Wordsw. 
Borderers  IL  927  We  kill  a  worn-out  horse,  and  who  but 
women  Sigh  at  the  deed?  1796  Marshall  Planting  I.  93 
The  rough  and  the  worn-out  Hedges.  1851  D.  Jerrold  St, 
Giles  xi.  105  Her  father  was  a  worn-out,  broken  merchant. 
x85a  HosKVNS  Ta/pa  78  The  specific  operation  of  lime  upon 
a  worn-out  soil.  1854  Poultry  Chron.  I.^  595  '1  his  practice 
of  crossing  with  a  Gamecock  was  much  in  vogue  with  the 
old  breeders,  to  Improve  a  worn-out  stock.  1876  Bancroft 
Hist.  U.  S.  V.  xiv.  496  There,  in  the  woods,  wom-out  men 
sank  down  on  the  bare,  frozen  ground. 

b.  Of  a  smile:  Faint,  feeble,  'wan'. 

184a  Lover  Handy  Andy  xiv,  At  last,  with  *  bated  breath,' 
and  a  very  worn-out  smile,  [she]  faltered  forth. 

3.  Of  ideas,  devices,  etc. :  Hackneyed  by  use, 
trite,  stale,  out  of  fashion.    Of  institutions  :  Effete. 


17x3  Addison  Cato  1.  iii,  7  Your  cold  Hypocnsle's  a  stale 
Device,  A  worn-out  Trick.  178a  Cowper  Mutual  Forbear' 
ance  5  Those  hangings,  with  their  worn-out  graces,  z8oi 
Ht.  Lee  Canterb,  T.  IV.  5  Under  the  claims  of  a  sort  of 
antiquated  and  worn-out  nobility.  1819  in  Croker  Papers 
3  Maj^,  His  speech.. treated  a  wom-out  subject  so  as  to 
make  it  appear  a  new  one.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  ^  It, 
IsL  II.  23  This  composition.. exhibits  the  worn-out  Grecian 
mythology  in  an  aspect  of  picturesque  novelty.  1851  Kings- 
ley  Veast  XV,  1  am  too  old  for  that  worn-out  quibble.  xSSs 
Besa^t  A II Sorts  xxviii.  (1898)  194  The  House  of  Lords., 
was  an  effete  and  worn-out  institution. 

1 4.  Of  time  :  Past,  departed.    Obs, 

1593  Shaks.  Zwcr.  1350  This  patterneof  thewome-out  age. 

Hence  Worn-outness  (also  -outiness). 

X844  J.  T.  Hewlett  Parsons  ^  W,  ii,  The  wom-outiness 
of  the  old  pony  on  which  he  used  to  ride.  1898  B.  Gregory 
Side  Lights  434  Receiving  allowances., on  the  same  plea  of 
wornoutness. 

"Worod,  obs.  pa,  t.  Worry  v, 
■Worow(e,  obs.  forms  of  Worbt  v* 
"Worp,  obs.  form  of  Warp. 
"Worple,  var.  of  Wabple  sb.    dial, 
fWorral,  Obs.  Alsowarral,waral,(woraUa). 
[a,  Arab,  J^.  waral^    A  monitor  lizard;  =  Varan. 

17x4  Maundrell  foum.  Aleppo  Add.  3  Here  is  found  a 
large  Serpent  which  has  legs  and  claws,  called  Woralla. 
1738  T.  Shaw  Trav.  429  Of  the  Lizard  Kind,  the  Warral 
is  of  sodociblea  Nature,  and  appears  withal  to  be  so  affected 
with  Musick,  that  I  have  seen  several  of  them  keep  exact 
Time  and  Motion  wiih  the  Dervishes,  in  their  circulatory 
Dances.  X743  R.  Pocockf.  Descr.  East  I,  208  The  Worral . . 
is.  .four  feet  long,,  .has  a  forked  tongue.  X744  C.  Thompson 
Trav.\\\,  326  The  Worral  is  a  Sort  of  Lizard,  which  some- 
times is  thirty  or  forty  Inches  in  Length. 

"Worre,  obs.  f.  War  sb?-^  t/.i,  War  a.  and  adv, 

Worret,  Worrey :  see  Worrit,  Worry  v. 

"Worriable  (wz?-riab*l),  a.  [f.  Worry  v.  + 
-ABLE.]    That  can  be  worried  or  roughly  treated. 

188a  C.  Lloyd  Morgan  in  Natitre  XXVI.  524/2  A  dog 
can  call  his  companion's  attention  to  a  worriable  cat. 

Worzricow  (\v»Tikau).  Sc.  Forms  :  a.  8  wirry- 
cow,  -kow,  8-9  ■wirricowjj-kow.  ^.  8-9  •worry-, 
worricow  (9  worriecow,warricoe).  [f.  Wobby 
V,  +  Cow  sb,^  (as  if  *  a  goblin  apt  to  worry ').]  A 
scarecrow ;  a  hobgoblin.  Also  transf,  a  person  of 
frightful  or  unprepossessing  appearance, 

a.  X71X  Ramsay  On  Maggy  Johnstoun  xi,  I  hirsPd  up  my 
dizzy  Pow,  Frae  'mang  the  Corn  like  Wirricow,  X728  ' — 
Gen.  Mistake  i8r  Much  hated  Gowk,  i ho' vers 'd  in  kittle 
Rules,  To  be  a  Wirrykow  to  writing  Fools.  1815  G.  Bi  attie 
fohn  o*  Amha*  (1826)  41  Or  yet  wi'  wirriekows  to  mingle. 
That  brinstane  belsh.  1894  Crockett  Raiders  vi.  That's 
Yawkins  and  his  crew,  .the  ilLconiriving  wirricows. 

/3.  1757  SiAOuiMTT  Reprisal  ir.  i,  1 1  canna  be  our  commander 
Monsieur  de  Champignon,  running  about  in  the  dark  like 
a  worricow.  X789  D.  Davidson  Seasons  122  The  worrycow 
gid  sic  a  yell.  1809  T.  Donaldson  Poems  yj  Where  harpie, 
imp,  an'  warricoe,  An'  goblins  dwell.  1816  Scott  Bl.  Dwatf 
ii,  They  do  say  there's  a  sort  o'  worricows  and  lang-nebbit 
things  about  the  land.  x8i8  —  Hrt.  Alidl.xxvin,  It.. keeps 
unceevil  folk  frae  staring  as  if  ane  were  a  worrycow. 

b.  with  tAe  =  the  DeviL 

X7X9  W.  HAMiLTON^n^.£/S.  Ramsay  xiii,  May  thou,  .thro' 
thy  creed.  Be  keeped  frae  the  wirricow.  After  thou's  dead, 
a  1774  Fergusson  Parmer's  Ingle  vii,  Auld  warld  tales.. 
O'  warlocks  loupin'  round  the  wirrikow. 

Worried  (w»'rid),  ///.  a.  [f.  Wobby  v.  +  -ed.] 
In  senses  of  the  vb. :  Killed  or  mangled  by  biting, 
etc, ;  maltreated,  harassed ;  troubled  or  distressed 
in  mind. 

'559  l^""*  Cox  in  Stripe  Ann.  Ref,  (1709)  I.  vi.  99  God 
was  mightily  angred  with  his  People,  because  they  offered 
unto  God  the  Blind,  Lame  and,  worried  Sacrifice.  1634 
Quarles  Sion's  Elegies  in,  ii,  Heauen's  souldiers  doe 
beleager  My  worried  soule.  X646  —  fudgem.  ff  Mercy 
Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  ii5/2Can  poore  affrighted  Lambs  wanton, 
and  frisk  upon  the  pleasant  plains,  when  as  their  worried 
Mothers  tremble  at  the  Quest  of  every  Curre?  01699 
J.  Ekaumont  Psyche  xiv.  Ixx,  His  worryed  limbs  forthwith 
the  Soldiers  stretch  To  fit  Him  to  His  wide  tormenting 
Tree.  Ibid.  xix.  xxxviii,  Must  thou  Sail  from  thy  quiet 
Home,  and  yield  to  be  The  worried  Slave  of  all  the  Winds 
that  blow.  x8oo  HuRDis  Faz'.  Village  iri  To  the  branch 
Which  midway  meets  him  in  his  worried  flight.  1825  C.  K. 
Sharpe  Corr.  (1888)  II.  347,  I  am  now  better— but  a  good 
deal  shaken,  as  they  say  of  half-worried  kittens.  1864  Sir 
F.  Palgrave  Nonn.i^  Eng,  IV.  194  A  fagged,  worried, 
hard-working,  dusty.footed  labouring  man.  186s  Dickens 
Mut.  Fr.  III.  v,  '  I  don't  mean  that,'  said  Mrs.  Boffin,  with 
a  worried  look.  X887  Miss  Braddon  Like  9f  Unlike  xxxviii, 
'  Vou  look  ill  and  worried  ',  said  the  Colonel.  1903  Bridges 
Wintry  Delights  248  And  'tis  a  far  escape  from  wires,  wheels 
and  penny  papers  And  the  worried  congestion  of  our  Vic- 
torian era. 

"Worrier  (wp'riai).  Forms :  6  Sc.  ■wirrear, 
-iare,  7  -ier ;  6  wnrrier,  Sc,  -worriar,  7-  worrier, 
[f.  Wobby  v,  +  -erI.] 

1.  An  animal  that  kills  or  injures  others  by  biting 
and  rough  treatment.     Also 7?^. 

fX536  LvNDESAY  Compl.  Bagsche  26  For  I  haif  bene,  ay  to 
this  hour,  Ane  wirrear  of  lamb  and  hog.  X583  Elgin  Rec. 
(New  Spalding  Club)  I.  173  Calling  him  auld  wouff  facet 
theiffcarle  and  worriar  of  scheiix  x6o6  )iiRm^  ICirk-Buriall 
vi.  (1833)  IB  4  b,  Diogenes.. being  admonished  that  so  he 
should  be  torne  by  birds  and  beasts,  did  reiyre  a  taunt,  in 
requjTing  a  cudgell  to  be  coutched  beside,  whereby  to  weare 
his  wirriers  away.  1634  Canne  Nccess.  Separ.  35  Beeing 
doubtlesse  very  theeves,  robbers,  wolves,and  worriers  of  the 
Flocks,  1663  J.  Spencer  Prodigies  iii.  §  4  (1665)  3^9  KvVf? 
X^ociot  terrestrial  Dogs  (as  they  called  their  more  material 
and  coarser  sort  of  Damons,  conceived  the  Worriers  of 
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WOKRILESS, 

SoaU).  173«  Swift  Exam.  Abuses  Dublin  la  Tory  Dogs  ; 
wbereof  great  Numbers  have  since  been  so  prudent,  as 
intircty  to  change  their  Principles,  and  are  now  justly 
esteemed  the  best  Worriers  of  their  former  Friends.  1839 
Hood  To  Lady  Dtp.  India  31  Go  where  the  fierce  musquiio 
is  a  worrier.  186a  Calverley  V'ersts  ff  Transl.  (cd.  2)  29 
The  Worrier- Dog— the  Cow  with  Crumpled  horn. 

t  b.  jocularly,    A  swiller  ^(liquor).    6V.  Obs, 
■  1S84  L^g.  i?/.  St.  Androis  12  Still  daylie  drinckand  or  he 
dyne,  A  wirriare  of  the  gude  sweii  wyne. 

2.  One  who  harasses  or  persecutes  another. 

171a  Steele  Sp€cU  No.  304  r6  Certain  Persons. .  who  by  the 
Strength  of  their  Arms,  and  Loudness  of  their  Throats,  draw 
oflFthc  Regard  of  all  Passengers  from  your  said  Petitioners; 
from  which  Violence  they  are  distinguished  by  the  Name 
of/-**  Worritrs.  1734  Swift  Yahoo^s  Oi'crthrow  xx.  Wks. 
1765  XIII.  291  On  this  Worrier  of  I>cans  whene'er  we  can 
hit,  Well  shew  him  the  way  how  to  crop  and  to  slit. 

3.  Ooe  who  causes  distress  of  mind  to  another ; 
also,  one  who  gives  way  to  anxiety  or  mental  dis- 
<)uietude. 

1891  Cent  Diet.  1897  Voice  (N.Y.)  ti  Feb.  3/1  'Worry  ' 
is  from  inside,  and  the  fault  of  the  *  worrier.*  191a  Sat. 
Rev,  a8  Dec  802/1  Both  brothers  write  of  their  mother,  an 
excellent  woman  but  a  worrier — of  the  son  she  was  with  and 
about  the  son  she  was  absent  from. 

Woniless(w»*riles),a.  [f.  Worry  f^.  +  -less.] 
Free  from  worry. 

1889  Science  i  Feb,  88/2  The  professor,  leading  a  compara* 
tively  congenial  and  worriless  life,  is  a  deeper  sleeper  [than 
the  teacher}. 

Worriment  (w»*riment).  Chiefly  U,  S.  [f. 
Worry  v.  +  -uent.]  The  act  of  worrying  or 
causing  anxiety;  the  state  of  being  worried  or 
troubled  in  mind.  Also,  something  that  harasses 
or  causes  worry. 

1855  Haliburton  Nat.  Sf  Hutn.  Nature  I.  v.  ta8  The 
worriment  we  have  had  about  money  lately  has  set  you  a 
dreaming.  1863  B.  Taylor  H.  Thurston  I.  iv.  91  Over  and 
over  again  he  Bad  been  on  the  point  of  giving  her  up,  out 
of  sheer  worriment  and  exhaustion  of  soul.  1866  *G.  F. 
Harrisgton  ' /»r/V/«  i.  9  It  was  a  special  weapon  in  her 
arsenal  in  the  worriment  of  her  husband.  1883  E.  P.  Roe  in 
Harper's  Mag,  Dec.  46/1  Her  slight  tendency  to  worry 
saved  others  a  world  of  worriment.  x886  B.  Roosevelt 
Copper  Queen  I.  x.  165  Ready  with  vinegar,  hartshorn,  and 
the  usual  worriments  towards  re>uscitation.  1912  Mks. 
Allen  Harker  Mr,  Wycheriys  Wards  viL  108,  I  don't 
know  bow  they'll  take  this  fresh  worriment. 

Worrisome  (wz;'risffm),  a.  [f.  Worry  sb.  or 
V.  +  -SOME  1.]  Apt  to  cause  worry  or  distress ; 
given  to  worrying. 

1869  Blackmore  Loma  D.  xlv,  I  must  give  orders,  .that 
you  come  in  at  once,  with  that  worrisome  cough  of  yours. 
i88a  H.  C  Merivale  luiucit  0/  B.  II.  i.  xix.  43  Which  is 
likely.. to  become  before  long  the  highest  good  of  these 
worrisome  days.  1893  Harper's  ^lag,  Dec.  61/1  The  best 
an'  the  most  worrisome  woman  thet  God  ever  made. 

So  Worrlsomoly  adv, 

a  1699  J.  Beaumont  Psyche  xix.  vii.  How  worrisoraly 
cross  and  peevish  were  Thy  feeble  years. 

Worrit  (wp-rit),  sb.  colloq.  Also  9  -et.  [f.  the 
vb.]  Astateofworry  or  mental  distress;  a  fretting 
care  or  anxiety.  Also,  a  person  that  worries  others 
or  himself. 

X838  DiCKSNS  O.  Twist  xvii,  'A  porochial  life,  ma'am, 
continued  Mr.  Bumble, . .  *  is  a  life  of  worrit,  and  vexation, 
and  hardihood.'  1844  •"  Ashwell  Li/e  Bp.  Wilberforce 
(1880)  I.  vi.  221  Assuaging  any  and  every  worret,  temporal 
and  spiritual.  1848  Dickens  Dontbey  xxiii,  *  Mrs.  Richards's 
eldest,  Miss  !  'said  Susan,  'and  ihc  worrit  of  Mrs.  Richards's 
life  1 '  x86i  Calverlev  Charades  i,  Endless  cares  and  end- 
less worrits,  well  I  knows  it,  has  a  wife.  1889  Gretton 
Memory's  Harkback  68  The  young  men  did  not  mind 
strictness,  but  they  would  not  stand  worrying... B  was  as 
kindly  and  good-natured  as  possible,  but  he  wa.s  a  *  worrit.' 

Worrit  (w»rit),  v,  colloq.  Also  9  -et.  [App. 
a  vulgar  alteration  of  WOERT  v.  Cf.  Wherrit, 
Wkerit.] 

1.  trans.  To  worry,  distress,  vex,  pester, 

x8t8  Lamb  Let,  to  Mrs,  Wordsworth  18  Feb.,  These  pests 
worrit  me  at  bu.sine$s.  1837  Dickens  fickiv.  xxvi,  *  Don't 
worrit  your  poor  mother,'said  Mrs.  Satjders.  1848  Thackeray 
Van.  Fair  Iviii,  Lord  bless  us,  how  she  did  use  to  worret  us 
at  Sunday-scliool.  1854  W.  Collins  Hide  ^  Seek  11.  xiv. 
(1904)  313  Why  worrit  yourself  about  6nding  Arthur  Carrat 
all?  1869  J.  R.  Gkeem  Lett.  (1901)  iir.  235,  I  have  been 
worriting  myself  these  last  days  with  those  Welsli  chaps  and 
our  early  history. 

b.  with  ad  vb.  extension. 

s8s4  W,  CoixiNS  Hide  Sf  Seek  n.  x.  (r904)  259  It  don't  do 
me  110  good:  it  only  worrits  me  into  a  perspiration.  1855 
TBOLLorE  Warden  viii.  116  Sir  Abraham  won't  get  papa 
another  income  when  he  has  been  worreted  out  of  the 
hospitaL  1871  Geo.  Eliot  Middlemarch  xxvL  II.  66  It 
will  worret  you  to  death,  Lucy ;  that  I  can  see. 

2.  intr.  To  give  way  to  worry  ;  to  experience  or 
display  mental  disquietude,  impatience,  etc. 

1854  W.  Collins  Hide  ^  Seek  11.  xiv.  (1904)  317  It  was 
how  to  track  the  man  as  was  Mary's  death,  that  I  puzzled 
and  worrited  about  in  my  head,  at  that  tim  .  1857  Kings- 
lev  Tivo  K/4^tf  viiL{i88i}  127  He.  .snaps,  and  worriis,and 
won't  speak  to  her  sometimes  for  a  whole  morning.  1868 
Whyte  Melville  White  Rose  vii,  '  \joqV.  alive,  girl !  Come 
—bustle,  bustle  !  It's  gone  six  o'clock.'  '  Why,  father,  how 
you  keep  on  worriting  ! ' 

Hence  Wo  rrltlng*  vbl.  sb,  and  ///.  a. 

1857  Dickens  Dorrit  x.  xxiii,  There  would  be  none  of  this 
*worrititig  and  wearing,  1845  Gkkaluine  Jewsbuky  Zoe  I. 
33  [He]  IS  just  the  naughtiest  and  most  *worriiting  boy 
I  ever  saw,  i86x  Hughes  Tom  Brown  at  Oa/.  \.  xi.  194 
Here  and  there  tome. .worriting,  energizing  mortal.. gets 
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command  of  a  boat.   1871  Smiles  Character  viiL  zig  Worret- 
ing,  petty,  and  self-tornieniing  cares. 

"Worrow,  obs.  form  of  Wokry  v. 
Worry  (.w^'ri),  sb,    [f.  the  vb.] 

1.  A  troubled  state  of  mind  arising  from  the  frets 
and  cares  of  life;  harassing,'  anxiety  or  solicitude. 

1804  W.  WiLBEKFORCE  in  Life  (1838)  III.  190  Broomfield 
.  .is  a  scene  of  almost  as  much  bustle  as  Old  Palace  Yard. 
So  much  so,  that  the  incessant  wor>y  (it  is  an  expressive 
word)  of  this  house  makes  me  think  of  quitting  it.  1835 
Makhvat  Jac.  Faith/,  xxv,  It  were  better  to  know  the 
worst  at  once,  than  to  be  kept  on  the  worry  all  your  days. 
1838  liucKSTONE  Our  Mary  Anne  20  After  all  the  worry 
of  mind  I  h.-ive  endured  this  day.  1844  Dickens  Martin 
Chuz.  xxii,  Martin  fell,  from  pure  fatigue,  and  heat,  and 
worry,  as  if  he  could  have  fallen  on  the  ground.  i86a 
Mrs.  H.  Wood  Mrs,  Haliib,  \\.  xxvi.  (1888)  290  The  fact  is 
..I  have  a  good  deal  of  worry  upon  me.  1871  Smiles 
Character  vwi.  219  Cheerfulness.,  enables  nature  to  recruit 
its  strength;  whereas  worry  and  discontent  debilitate  it. 
1879  Mrs,  Craik  Young  Mrs.  Jardinc  III.  ix.  227  It  is  not 
work  that  kills,  but  *  worry  *. 

transf.  1866  LoNGF.  Flower-de-luce  ii,  Thou  laughest  at 
the  mill,  the  whir  and  worry  Of  spindle  and  of  loom. 

b.  An  instance  or  case  of  this ;  a  cause  of,  or 
matter  for,  anxiety ;  pL  cares,  solicitudes. 

x8i3  Sketches  of  Character  (ed.  2)  1. 178  You  may  suppose 
wiiat  a  worry  Mrs.  Mac.  was  in.  185a  Mks.  Stowk  uncle 
Totn'sC.  V.  27  Eliza  came  in  here,  .in  a  great  worry,  crying 
and  taking  on.  x86t  P'lok.  NiGHTiNCALEA'«rj/rt^66  There 
is  scarcely  a  greater  worry  which  invalids  have  to  endure 
than  the  incurable  hopes  of  their  friends.  1859  Lever 
Davenport  Dunn  ix.  76  '  Delicious  spot  to  come  and  repose 
in  from  the  cares  and  worries  of  life  ',  said  Lord  Lackington. 
x868  Louisa  M.  Alcott  Little  Women  iv.  Rich  people  have 
about  as  many  worries  as  poor  ones,  1  think.  1809  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  VIII.  25  To  learn  to  write  with  the  left  hand  is 
a  labour  and  a  worry.  X9zs  Ti?nes  1  May  10/2  His  chief 
worry  was  that  he  was  unable  to  be  of  any  further  use. 

2.  The  act  of  biting  and  shaking  an  animal  so  as 
to  injure  or  kill  it.  (Properly  of  hounds  when 
they  seize  their  quarry.) 

1847  SuRTEES  Hawbuck  Grange  xii.  250  The  whole  pack 
flew  from  their  noses  to  the  worry,  and  rolled  one  over 
anottier  with  their  victim  into  the  river.  X859  G.  A.  La  whence 
Sword  <$-  Go^vn  iii.  28  They  will,  .join  in  the  '  worry  '  as 
eagerly  as  the  youngest  hound,  x88a  C.  Llovd  Morgan  in 
Nature  XXVI.  524/2  But  no  dog  could  tell  his  companion 
of  the  successful '  worry '  {sc.  of  a  cat]  he  had  just  enjoyed. 
x886  Fores' s  Sporting  Notes  III.  155  And  then  among  the 
reeds  is  a  rolling  over,  a  confusion,  and  a  worry. 

trans/.  1901 '  Linesman  *  Words  by  Eyexvitness  (1902)  100 
There  is  a  brief  and  breathless  'worry 'at  the  top,  and  the 
hill  is  ours.   Few  Boers  have  remained  to  face  the  bayonets. 

3.  Irritation  or  morbid  stimulation  (of  bodily 
tissue). 

X897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  750  This  form  of  looseness 
appears  to  be  due  to  direct  worry  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Worry  (wyri),  v.  Fa,t.  and  pple.  worried. 
Forms :  a.  i  wyxsan,  4  •wyry5(e,  4-5  wirwe, 
wirie,  wiry(e,  wyrie,  wyry(e,  5  wyrwyn,  wyrhy, 
5-7  wirrie,  wyrry,  6  Sc.  wirrey,  virry,  ^~(>y  9  Sc, 
"^TTY*  ^.  4  werew,  Sc.  ver(r)y,  4-6  wery(e, 
(5  were,  werou-),  5-7^  9  dial,  werry,  6  wearry, 
6-7  wearie,  weary.  7.  4-6worow^(e,  {^pa,pple. 
yworewid,  5  pa.  t.  worod,  6  3^/  sing,  woroeth), 
5  worwyn,  6-7  worrow,  7  w^urrow ;  4-7  wory(e, 
(5  vory),  worie,  6  worrye,  6-7  woorry(e,  7 
woorie,  w^orrey,  whorry,  worr*  {in  verse),  6-8 
wurry,  6-  w^orry .  [OE.  wyrgan  =  OFris.  wergia  to 
kill,  MLG.  worgettj  MDu.  worghen  (Du.  worgen, 
wurgen),  to  strangle,  throttle,  OHG.  wurgan, 
wurkjan  (MHG.  wurgen,  wiirgen^  G.  wurgcn)yio 
strangle,  worry,  kill  by  violence  :— OTeut.*w«r^i2«, 
related  to  ^werg-,  a  strong  vb.  stem  found  in  MHG, 
irwergen  to  throttle  :—  Indo-Eur.  *w€rgh-. 

The  a-  and  ^.forms  {ivirry  and  wei-ry)  are  normal  ME. 
developments  of  OE.  wyrgan  \  cC  the  forms  of  Merry  a, 
'I'he  y.forms  apparently  represent  a  late  WS.*ivw?'^fl«,  with 
later  graphic  substitution  of  wo-  for  rvn- ;  see  the  note  to 
Worm  sb.  The  original  w-sound  of  this  form  is  indicated  by 
the  late  spellings  with  ivoo-^ 

1 1.  trans.  To  kill  (a  person  or  animal)  by  com- 
pressing the  throat;  to  strangle.    Obs, 

a.  £■725  Corpus  Gloss.  S  558  St[r]atigulat,  wyrgeS  uel 
smora3.  c  1300  Havelok  1921  On  j>e  morwen,  hwan  it  was 
day,  lie  on  other  wirwed  lay,  Als  it  were  dogges  J>at  weren 
henged.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  VII.  5^4  (MS.  J3)  Harald.. 
threwe  hym  to  the  grounde  and  had  wyried  \_MS,  y  ywyryed] 
hym  with  his  hondes,  nadde  he  be  the  rather  delyvered 
out  of  his  clowes.  £^X44o  Promp.  Parv.  $3'^/^  Wyrwyn', 
strangtdo,  suffoco.  1513  Douglas  ^neis  vni.  v.  26  Tua 
gret  serpcntis-.Thequhilk  he  wyrreit  wyth  his  handis  tuay. 
«  1578  Lindesay  (Pitscoitic)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  191 
Thay  wirrit  him  to  tlie  deid.  x6o6  Reg.  Prizy  Counc.  Scot. 
(1885)  VII.  185  He  tuike  the  said  compleiner  be  tiie  throat 
and  thought  to  have  wirryed  her  or  she  had  awaked. 

p.  f  1300  Havelok  1915  Weren  he  werewed.  ^  X375  .S"*:. 
Leg.  Saints  xxvi.  {.Nycholas)  994  He..weryt  hyme  [ifttw 
strangulavit],  X456  SiR  G.  Have  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  23 
'Ihc  fende  weryit  him  in  his  bed.  X4..  Quatuor  Serm. 
(Caxton  1483)  d4,  I  denounce. .al  tho  that  werye  or  slee 
theyr  generacions.  X483  Cath.  Angl,  414/2  To  Wery, 
strangulare,  sujfocare. 

y.  13..  St. Greg.  Trental igmMin.Poems/r.  VemonMS. 
261  Anon  as  hire  child  I-boren  was,  pe  Nekke  heo  nom,  t>e 
child  hcoworiede  [Cott  MS. v/yrycdc].  14..  Promp. Parv. 
532/2  (MS,  K.)  Worwyn,  supra  in  wyrwyn.  1483  Cath, 
Angl.  *,i-ili  To  \foTo-v/c,Jugnlare,  suffocare,  1558  Ken- 
nedy Compend.  Tractive  li.  in  Wodrow  Misc.  (1844)  I.  104 
That  thay  abstayne..fra  it  that  is  worreit  [Acts  xv,  20]. 
x6oo  Hamilton  in  Cath.   Tractates  (S.T.S.)  240/5  East 


WORRY. 

Laudiane  Icnawis  the  louc  and  fidelitie  of  ane  of  thair 
Ministers  towards  his  wyf,  wba  worriet  hir  before  he  passit 
to  his  preaching. 

fb.  7i>-.    Obs, 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  VII.  465  pese.  .wexe  so  riche  J>at  it 
semede  f?at  J>e  dQU3ter  passede  and  weried  \v,rr,  wyryjede, 
wyryed,  wyryde]  ^e  moder  \utfilia  ditata  matrem  super- 
gredi  videretur  et  su^ocare\ 

f  2.  To  choke  (a  person  or  animal)  with  a  mouth- 
ful of  food.  Used  with  the  food  as  subj.,  or  rejl. 
and  pass.  Const,  on  (the  food)  ;  hence  to  be  wor- 
ried, or  worry  oneself,  on  =  to  devour  greedily, 
AUofg,    Obs, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16920  Ai  til  jesus  J»e  thrid  dai  had  fughten 
gain  sathan,  And  wericl  him  on  his  auii  bit,  als  hund  es  on 
a  ban.  14..  Wvntoun  Chron.  vH.  514  iWemyss  MS.)  God 
latneuerof  itacrote,  Till  I  be  weryit  [v.rr.  wyrryd,  wereyt], 
pass  oure  my  throte.  ^1520  Skei.ton  Magny/.  1568  On 
suche  a  female  my  flesshe  wulde  be  wrokcn. ..weryed  I 
wolde  be  on  suche  a  bayte.  a  1529  —  P.  Siartnve  29  Gib, 
I  saye,  our  cat  Worrowyd  her  on  that  Whicn  I  loued  best. 
XS35  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  663  How  Godowyn  worreit 
liiniself  to  Deid  in  Presence  of  Edward  King.  Ibid.^  The 
breid..stak  so  fast..,  it  wirreit  him  to  deid,  1536  IJellen- 
DKN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  276  'God  gif  that  breid  wory  me, 
gif  evir  I  wes  othir  art  or  part  of  Alarudis  blauchtcr.'  And 
incontinent,  he  fel  doun  weryit  on  the  breid.  1674  Ray 
N,  C.  Words  55  To  be  Worried ^  to  be  choak't.  01779  ^• 
Graham  Collect.  Writ.  (1883)  II.  39  She..squattles  up  a 
niutchkin  at  a  waught,  which  was  like  to  wirry  her. 

t  b.  intr,  (for  reJl.)    To  be  choked,  to  choke. 
Const,  on  (as  above),    Obs, 

c  1420  Wyntoun  Chron.  vn.  504  Swa  suddandly  richt  at  t>e 
burde  He  wereit,  1500-20  LJunbar  Poems  xxxL  24  Now 
quhill  thair  is  gude  wyne  to  sell.  He  that  dois  on  dry  breid 
virry  \v.r.  wirrie],  I  gif  him  to  the  Devill  of  hell.  17x5  in 
Maidment  Old  Ballads  (1844)  33  He.. like  a  fool,  did  eat 
the  cow,  And  worried  on  the  tail.  1756  Mrs.  Caluerwood 
Lett.  <§■  Jrnls.  (1884)  v.  123  A  great  fat  carle.. so  short 
necked  that  you  would  think  he  would  worry  [at]  every 
word  he  spoke.  1721  Kelly  Scot.  Prov.  385  You  fasted 
long,  and  worried  on  a  Fly. 

fc.  Of  smoke  :  To  suffocate  (a  person).    Obs. 
*7S5  F-dom  of  Gordon  xv.  in  Child  Ballads  III.  434  Dear 

mother,  gie  owre  your  house,..  For  the  reek  it  worries  uie. 

3,  trans.  To  seize  by  the  throat  with  the  teeth 
and  tear  or  lacerate  ;  to  kill  or  injure  by  biting  and 
shaking.  Said  e.g.  of  dogs  or  wolves  attacking 
sheep,  or  of  hounds  when  they  seize  their  quarry. 

a.  C1380  [see  b],  1393  Langl.  P.  PL  C.  x.  226  Wolues  j>at 
wyryet?  men,  wommen  and  children.  (;z48o  He.nrysom 
/tf-r,  Wolf  ff  Cadger  25  Wak  ane  suddand  schow  vpon  ane 
scheip.  Syne  with  thy  wappinnis  wirrie  him  to  deid.  X549 
Compl.  Scott.  156  There  is  ouer  mony  dog^is  in  Scotland 
that  virreis  there  master  as  acteon  vas  virreit.  j6o6  Wily 
beguiled  71  My  dog  wirried  my  neighbours  sow,  and  the 
sow  died.  1623  Exir.  Abcrd.  Reg.  (1848)  II.  383  Mastishe 
and  cur  doggis.  .quha.-wyrries  and  devouris  thair  sheip. 

J3.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iii.  {Andreas)  259  Sewine  hundis 
com  quhare  he  lay,  and  verrit  hym  sodanly.  cxipoRom. 
Rose  6264  He  wolde  hem  wery  and  drinke  the  bloode. 
c  X400  Love  Bonavent,  Mirr.  xviii.  46  pe  prophete  Abdo 
Jjat  was  weroude  \v.r.  wirwed]  of  J^e  lyoune.  1554  W.  Peat 
Aphrigue  K  iv  b,  Manye  other  beastes  whiche  the  dogges 
do  werye  &  kyU.  1586  Whetstone  Engl.  Mirror  44  If  a 
Beare  appeare,.  .they  will  all  joyne  to  wearie  him.  1599 
Peele  David  if  Bethsabe  B  iv,  The  mastiues  of  our  land 
shall  werry  ye.  1609  Ev.  Woman  in  Hutn.  v,  i.  in  Bullen  . 
O.  PL  Iv,  Acteon. . was. -werried  to  death  with  his  own 
dogs,  a  xfi53  Gouge  Comnt.  Hebr.  xi.  37  When  he  observetb 
tliat  the  Wolf  hath  wearied  some  sheep. 

a&soL  1638  Bkathwait  Barnabees  Jml.  \\\.  (1818)  141 
Farre  from  home  old  foxes  werry. 

■y.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  1229  Lyons,  libardes  and 
wolwes  kene,  pat  wald  worow  men  bylyve.  And  rogg  Jjam 
in  sender  and  ryve.  13..  Gaw.  <5-  Or.  Knt.  1905  RyU 
bifore  l>e  hors  fete  ^lay  fel  on  hym  aile.  And  woried  me  )>is 
wyly  wyth  a  wroth  noyse.  ^  a  1^00  Morte  Art h,  g^B  ^one 
warlawe  wyt,  he  worows  vs  alle  !  c  X400  Laud  Troy  Bk. 
8777  To  scle  the  Gregais  wold  he  not  ses,  As  hongre  lyoun 
bestes  vories.  ct^i^o  Alphabet  of  Tales  421  And  with  ^jat 
he  ran  on  )>k.  selie  lambe  and  worod  itt.  1579  Gosson  Sck. 
Abuse  {Arh.)  47  The  men  of  Hyrcania,  that  keepe  Mastiffes, 
to  woorrye  them  selues.  1592  Bacon  Obscrv.  Libel  {^n&i 
Resuscii,  (1657)  15°  y^^  persecutions  of  the  Primitive 
Church...  As  that,  of  Worrowing  Priests,  under  tlie  Skins 
of  Bears,  by  Doggs,  and  the  like.  1620  Quarles  P'eastfor 
Wormes  Med.  iii.  D  4,  Alas  I  the  rau'nous  Wolues  will 
worr'  thy  Sheepe.  X639  J.  Clakke  Paroem.  56  Many  dogs 
may  easily  woorie  one.  1680  P.  Henry  Diar.  ^  Lett, 
(1882)  285  Ralph  Nixon  had  three  sheep  worry 'd  to  death 
in  one  night.  1795  Life  John  Metcalfe  One  of  the  young 
hounds  happening  to  worry  a  couple  of  lambs.  1844 
Stephens  Bk.  Farm  II.  88  Many  dogs,  .are  in  the  habit  of 
looking  out  for  sheep  to  worry,  at  some  distance  from  their 
homes.  1847  C.  Bkonte  Jane  Eyre  xx,  She  bit  me.. .She 
worried  me  like  a  tigress.  1866  Augusta  Wilson  St.  Elmo 
v.  Did  not  he  worry  down  and  mangle  one  of  my  best 
Southdowns?  1867  Times  8  May  13/2  Defendant's  dog., 
seized  Mrs.  Miller  by  the  leg,  and  bit  her  several  limes, 
throwing  her  down,  and  worrying  her  very  much. 

absoL  X873  Tennyson  Gareth  ^  Lynette  090  Such  a  dog 
am  I,  To  worry,  and  not  to  flee.  1899  H.  D.  Kawnslry  Life 
iV  Nat.  Eng.  Lakes  173  A  dog  that  shows  signs  of  worrying 
is  '  put  down  '  at  once. 

D.  Jig.  (or  in  figurative  context). 

C1380  Wyci-IF  Wks.  (1880)  24  No  warde  to  hem  hou  faste 
J>e  woluys  of  belle  wirien  cristen  soulis.  1399  Langl.  Rich. 
Redeles  111.  ^2  His  owen  kynde  briddis,  pat  weren..  well  iiy 
yworewid  with  a  wroiige  leder.  X5»9  More  Dyaloge  iv.  xi, 
114  b/2  To  play  ye  wyly  foxes  &  wyrry  simple  soules  & 
pore  lambes.  X549  [see  3  a].  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's 
Cotnm.  318  That  they  ..ouersee  that  other  Ministers  do 
theyr  dutye,  that  the  wolues  do  not  worrye  the  flocke.  1563 
FoxE  A.  ff  M,  1442/2  My  L.  is  it  not  enough  for  you  t* 
wery  your  own  shepe,  but  ye  must  also  meddle  wt  other 
mens  shepe  7    1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor,  238  Even  so 
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those  parts  of  our  life  which  are  diseased,  naught  and  ill 
affected,  ..  these  ihey  seize  upon,  and  are  ready  to  wovry 
and  plucke  in  peecei.  1641  Milton  Reform.  11.  Wks.  1851 
III.  67  To  let  them  still  hale  us,  and  worrey  us  with  their 
band-dogs,  and  Pursivants.  1690  C.  Nesse  O,  ^  N.  Test.  I. 
317  Herod  pretended  to  worship  Christ  when  he  intended 
to  worry  him.  1863  R.  F.  Burton  Wand,  IV.  Africa  I.  i 
White  sea-dogs  coursed  and  worried  one  another  over 
Father  Mersey's  breadth  of  mud. 

C.  transf.  To  bite  at  or  apon  (an  object) ;  to 
kiss  or  hug  vehemently ;  to  utter  (one's  words) 
with  the  teeth  nearly  closed,  as  if  biting  or  champ- 
ing them. 

1567  GoLDiNG  OviiVs  Met.  xiii.  568  Queene  Hecub  ronning 
at  a  stone,  with  pnarring  seazd  theron.  And  wirryed  it 
beciwecne  her  teeth  \_iiiorsibus  insequitur\  1611  Shaks. 
Wint.  T.  V.  ii.  58  Then  againe  worryes  he  his  Daughter, 
with  clipping  her.  1678  Dbyden  All  for  Love  iv,  54  And 
then  he  grew  familiar  with  her  hand,  Squeez'd  it,  and 
worry'd  it  with  ravenous  kisses.  1905  L.  J.  Vance  Ter. 
O'Rourke  i.  xiv.  As  the  Irishman  entered,  Pnnce  Felix  said 
a  word,  or  two,  low-toned  and  tense — worried  them  between 
his  teeth,  like  an  ilUdLspositioned  cur.  1914  A.  N.  Lyons 
Simple  Simon  1.  i.  13  Their  sons,  late  of  the  Great  School, 
home  from  India  on  leave  and  unanimously  worrj-ing  small 
moustaches  of  the  tooth-brush  pattern. 

d.  2«/r.  To  pull  orteara/'(an  object)  witli  the  teeth. 

x88a  Little  Folks  Jan.  24/a  There  was  Floss,  worrying  at 
the  parcel,  which  had  only  thin  paper  wrapped  round  it. 

4.  trans.  To  swallow  greedily,  devour.  Also 
with  up.    Latterly  norlh.  and  Sc, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5902  Bot  aaron  wand  it  wex  sa  kene  pas 
o^er  it  wired  {Gdtt.  wirid,  'J'rin.  woryed]  al  bidene.  1619 
A.  Gil  Logon.  Angl.  Pref  H  3  To  worrow,  Voro.  1634  Sir 
T.  Herbert  Trav.  125  They  had  seene  him  weare  many 
[jewelsj  and  twas  them,  hee  had  woorried  in  his  Ostrich 
appetite.  1643  Horn  &  Rob.  Gate  Lang.  Unl.  li.  §  568 
Stout  feeders,  .do nothing  else  but  devour  (never  lin  wurrow- 
ing).  i7a8  Ramsav  Monk  ^  Miller's  Wife  1^8  Think  ye., 
his  gentle  stamock's  master  To  worry  up  a  pint  of  plaister. 
i8<^  G.  McIndoe  Poems  65  (E.D.D.)  Great  claggs  o*  meat 
they  ne'er  could  worry.  1887  fantieson  Suppl.^  Wirry,  to 
worry,  devour,  eat  ravenously. 

6.  To  harass  by  rough  or  severe  treatment,  by 
repeated  aggression  or  attack  ;  to  assail  with  hostile 
or  menacing  speech. 

a  1553  Udall  Koyster  D.  in.  iii.  (.4rb,)  46  But  in  spite  of 
Custaiice,  which  hath  hym  weried,  Let  vs  see  his  mashyp 
solemnely  buried.  1594  Nashe  Unfort.  Trav,  34, 1  thought 
verilie  they  woulde  haue  worried  one  another  with  wordes, 
they  were  so  earnest  and  vehement.  >6io  Rowlands  j1A«r//« 
Mark  all  13  Hath  your  nightly  watchings  and  continuall 
disorder  of  your  braines  %r>  wnorried  your  senses.  1653  Pey- 
ton Catastr.  Ho.  Stuarts  74,  1  being  a  man  can  speak  by 
experience,  who  hath  been  most  justly  worryed  by  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty  for  sins.  »675-7  Warwick  Mem.  Chas.  I 
(1701)  331  Cromwell  .,  marched  forwards  into  Scotland, 
and  left  Lambert  to  worry  Hamilton  in  England,  a  2680 
Glakvill  Serm.  iv.  (1681)  313  No  mans  Life  or  property 
will  be  safe;  mankind  would  worry  and  prey  upon  one 
another.  17*5  B.  Higgons  Rem.  Hurrut  w.  (1756)  177  He 
cruelly  worries  the  Memory  of  a  Daughter  of  England. 
I7»9  Gay  Polly  \.  xiv,  In  conniving  at  my  escape,  you 
save  me  from  your  husband's  worrying  me  with  threats 
and  violence.  1852  Rock  Ck.  0/ Fathers  \\\.  1.  302  They 
vowed  they  would  give  peace  to  the  land  they  were  then 
wasting  and  worrying  by  fire  and  sword.  1877  Freeman 
in  Brit.  Q.  Rer'.'jnn.  182  He  perhaps  hardly  brings  out 
how  thoroughly  Edward  the  Third  was  worried  into  war 
by  the  aggres>ion  of  Philip,  1885  Manch.  Exavi.  23  Feb, 
5/3  Having  found  their  range  during  daylight,  they  con- 
tinued to  worry  our  men  all  the  night. 

transf.  <x  1699  J.  Beaumont  Psyche  xxri.  x,  Soil. .if  not 
duly  worried,  dig^'d  and  plow'd,  Harrow'd  and  torn.  1898 
AUbutCs  Syst.  Med.y.  304  A  repeated  application  to  some 
of  these  drugs.. by  worrying  the  cardiac  ganglia,. tends  to 
dilatation  of  the  heart. 

b.  with  advb.  extension  expressing  result,  as 
away,  in^  to  death. 

1565  Cooper  Thesaurus  s.v.  AbigOy  He  chased  or  weried 
away  his  sonne  to  Rhodes.  1603  Dekkek  Wonderful  Year 
E  4  First  to  scratch  out  false  Cressidaes  eyes,  and  then 
(which  was  worse)  to  woorry  her  to  death  with  scolding. 
1659  MiLTOs  Civil  Power  74  If  departed  of  his  own  accord, 
like  that  lost  sheep.. the  true  church  either  with  her  own  or 
any  borrowd  force  worries  him  not  in  again.  1678  Poor 
RobiiCs  True  Char. Scold 6  'Xhus  she  worries  him  out  of  his 
senses  at  home.  1711  iu  loth  Rep.  Hist.  Ji/SS.  Comm.  App, 
V.  184  He  is  wurryed  to  death  by  those  imgrateful  nations. 
C.  trans/.  With  adv.  (e.  g.  out,  down)  or  advb. 
phr. :  To  get  or  bring  into  a  specified  condition 
by  harassing  treatment,  persistent  aggression,  or 
dogged  effort.     Similarly  to  worry  one's  way. 

1717  E.  Laurence  Duty  of  Steward  55  'Ihe  Tenants., 
have  been  suffer'd  to. .  worry  out  the  strength  of  the  Land 
by  sowing  Rape,  &c.  1806-7  J.  Beresfosd  Miseries  Hum, 
Life  (1826)  XX.  XXX.  256  You  at  last  worry  out  a  solitary 
spark  (from  the  flint].  1870  E.  E.  Hals  Ten  Times  One  ill. 
61  While  she  '  worried  down '  the  tea.  and  ate  a  slice  of  toast. 
1890  Nature  4  Sept.  455/2  All  such  points  he  will  delight 
to  worry  out  for  himselL  1804  Crockept  /'Lty-actress  iv.  52 
Worrying  out  a  knotty  point  in  the  'Original  Hebrew'.  1898 
L*  SiEiHEN  Stud.  li'ogr.  W.  ii.  48  Scott,  .worried  his  way 
into  some  understanding  of  the  language  by  main  force.  1930 
A.  Hope  Lucinda  ii.  34  Waldo  was  not  quick-witted,  but  he 
had  a  good  brain.  If  he  got  hold  of  a  problem,  he  would 
worry  it  to  a  solution. 

d.  To  irritate  (an  animal)  by  a  repetition  of 
feigned  attacks,  etc. 

1807-8  SvD.  Smith  Plymley*s  Lett.  iii.  Wks.  1859  II.  146/3, 
I  admit  there  is  a  vast  hixury  in  selecting  a  particular  set 
of  Christian*,  and  in  worrying  them  as  a  boy  worries  a  puppy 
dog.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xxi,  Hissing  and  worrying 
the  animal  [a  chained  dog]  till  he  was  nearly  mad. 

e.  U,S,  To  alHict  with  physical  fatigue  or  distress. 
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i8a8  Webster,  Worry  . .  2.  To  fatigue  j  to  harass  with 
labor  ;  a  popular  sense  of  the  word.  1876  Holland  Seven- 
caJcs  V.  66  For  three  steady  hours  he  went  on,  the  horse  no 
more  worried  than  if  he  had  been  standing  in  the  stable. 

f.  Fencing.  7^o  worry  the  sword  \  *  to  fret  one's 
opponent  by  small  movements  in  rapid  succession 
which  seem  about  to  result  in  thrusts  or  feints* 
{Century  Diet.'), 

6.  In  lighter  sense :  To  vex, distress,  or  persecute 
by  inconsiderate  or  importunate  behaviour;  to 
plague  or  pester  with  reiterated  demands,  requests, 
or  the  like. 

i(57t  Milton  Samson  906  Witness  when  I  was  worried 
with  thy  peals.  X7a8  Gay  Beg^.  Op.  ir.  xiii,  'Tis  barbarous 
in  you  to  worry  a  Gentleman  in  his  Circumstances.  1788 
YKKKVi-nti  Aidobiog.  Wks.  1840  I.  196  He  had  continually 
worried  tlie  Assembly  with  message  after  message.  1840 
Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  vii,  You  worry  me  to  death  with  your 
chattering.  1846  Landor  Wks,  II.  9  (Albant  <S-  Picture, 
dealers),  I  am  infested  and  persecuted  and  worried  to  death 
by  duns.  They  belabor  and  martellate  my  ears.  i88a 
Miss  Braddos  Mt.  Royal  1 1,  v.  103  She  will  worry  you  till 
you  give  your  consent.  i8Ss  Maneh.  £jtram.  15  J[uly  5/3 
The  supply  of  ignorant  ciceroni  to  worry  visitors  with  their 
foolish  babblement.  1889  Jessopp  Coming  of  Friars  vl.  281 
The  scholars  were  not  to  be  worried  with  everlasting  ritual 
observances.  1947  J.  B.  Pkiestley  Adam  in  Moonshine  x. 
203  They  won't  really  do  anything  but  worry  you  with 
questions. 

b.  with  advb.  extension  as  out,  ^«/(3/*(something). 

17x9  Swift  Grand  Question  debated  {17-^2)  8  But,  Madam, 
I  beg,  you'll  contrive  and  invent,  And  worry  him  out,  till  lie 
gives  his  Consent  1853  Whytk  Melville  Digby  Grand  I. 
X.  269  Addressing  *dear  Angelina'  in  an  affectionate  whisper 
that  would  never  have  led  one  tosuppose  she  worried  the  poor 
girl's  life  out  at  home.  1876  Woiam^h  Sevenoaks  xv.  209 
She.. had  worried  him  out  of  his  life,  and  he  had  gone  and 
left  her  childless.  1898  Times  18  Oct.  9/j  If  by  chance  it 
[the  French  Government]  imagines  that  this  country  is  going 
to  be  worried  out  of  tlie  position  taken  up  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
it  is  making  a  very  grave  mistake. 

7.  To  cause  distress  of  mind  to;  to  afflict  with 
mental  trouble  or  agitation ;  to  make  anxious  and 
ill  at  ease.  Chiefly  of  a  cause  or  circumstance,  or 
rejl.  ov  pass. 

i8u  Hazlitt  TahU-Talk  xxiii.  {On  great  and  little 
Things),  Small  pains  are., more  within  our  reach  ;  we  can 
fret  and  worry  ourselves  about  them.  182a  W.  Irving 
Bracebr.  Hail,  Bachelor's  Conf.,  He  had  settled  the  point 
which  had  been  worrying  his  mind.  1848  Dickens  Dombey 
V,  I  quite  fret  and  worry  myself  about  her.  1866  Geo.  Eliot 
F.  Holt  i,  (1868)  31  Increasing  anxieties  about  money  had 
worried  her.  1867  Trollope  Last  Chron.  Barset  II.  Ivi. 
121  Men  when  they  are  worried  by  fears.,  become  suspicious. 
1874  L.  Stephen  Hours  in  Libr,  (1892)  II.  Iii.  95  This  self- 
plagiarism  sometimes  worries  us.  1875  Mrs.  Randolph 
ii-t Id  Hyacinth  1. 74  Don't  worry  yourself  ab«ut  It,  my  love. 
1889  'J.  S.  Winter  Mrs.  Bob  v.x\.  i.\l<^\)  238  It  puzzles  me 
and  worries  me  to  guess  why  Miss  Lavinia  always  wanted 
to  drop  the  subject. 
b.  in  pa.  pple.,  denoting  a  stale  of  mind. 

1863  Princess  Alice  Mem.  (1884)  60,  I  am  sure,  dear 
Mama,  you  are  worried  to  death  about  it.  1867  Trolloi-e 
Lcut  Chron,  Barset  I.  xxi,  179  The  subject,  .was  a  sore  one, 
and  he  was  worried  a  little.  1871  Geo.  Euot  Middlemarch 
xxiii.  II.  35  He  felt  a  little  worried  and  wearied,  perhaps 
with  mental  debate.  1899  AllbutCs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  602 
Some  patients  are  attacked  [by  lichen]  when  worried  or  in 
low  condition. 

O,  intr,  (for  refl.')  To  give  way  to  anxiety  or 
mental  disquietude. 

i860  Worcester,  If crryv.n.,  toindulge  in  idle  complaining; 
to  fret ;  to  be  troubled.  (Colloquial.)  Koget.  1861  Holland 
Lessons  in  Life  xiii.  181  When  she  can  find  nothing  to  do, 
then  she  worries.  1874  Ld.  Coleridge  inZ.^  (1904)  II.  ix. 
244  'Don't  coddle  and  don't  worry'  is  his  recipe  for 
longevity.  1879  H.  Geokgiv  Progr.  <(■  Pov.  ix.  iv.  (1881)  414 
Men  would  no  more  worry  about  finding  employment  than 
they  worry  about  finding  air  to  breathe.  1901  Aldridge 
Shcrbro  xx.  305  My  head-maa ..  begged  me  not  to  worry. 

8.  intr.  with  advb,  extension  (cf.  the  transf,  uses 
5  b,  c,  6  b  above)  :  a.  To  advance  or  progress  by  a 
harassing  or  dogged  effort ;  to  force  or  work  one's 
way  through.  Of  the  wind  :  To  go  0^1  blowing  in 
a  harassing  way, 

rt  1699  J.  Beaumont  Psyche  iv.  xcvil,  Yet  worying  among 
the  waves  they  spy'd  A  wracked  Mortal.  Ibid.  xiii.  iv, 
Winter  ..  worries  forward  at  his  due  Dctermin'd  se;iso% 
spight  of  all  the  Ice  Which  clogs  his  heels.  i8ao  W.  Irving 
Sk.  Bk. ,  Spectre  Bridegroom  f  1 1  H  c  was  naturally  a  fuming, 
bustling  little  man,  and  could  not  remain  passive...  He 
worried  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  castle  with  an  air  of 
infinite  anxiety.  1883  Svmonds  Ital.  Byxvays  i.  13  For  the 
next  three  days  the  wind  went  worrying  on.  1901  Daily 
Express  21  Mar.  7/1  In  the  end  we  worried  through  and., 
anchored.  1903  Kitling  $  ^^tions  211  Wlien  the  wind 
worries  through  the  'ills. 

b.  To  get  through  (a  business,  piece  of  work) 
by  persistent  effort  or  struggle ;  so  with  through 
adv.  To  worry  along  %  to  contrive  to  live,  *keep 
going ',  in  the  teeth  of  trials  or  difficulties  {U,  S,), 

1873  HowELLS  Chance  Acquaint.  (1882)  299  She  must,  .try 
to  wurry  along  without  lilm.  1876  Uesant  &  Rice  Gold. 
Butterfly  XX,  I  worried  through  that  war  without  a  scratch. 
1878  —  Celiacs  Arb.  xii.  Often  on  Saturday  night  I  wonder 
how  I  have  managed  to  worry  through  the  work  of  the 
week.  1885  HowELLS  Silas  Lapham  (1891)  I.  269,  I  think 
I  can  manage  to  worry  along.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  7  Oct.  2/2 
Tlie  British  farmer  has..mnch  to  contend  with,  but  on  the 
whole  he  worries  through  a  great  deal  more  successfully 
than  could  be  expected. 

9.  Comb.:  f  worry  pear  [tree)  =  Chokk-pear. 


WORSE. 

1562  Turner  Herbal  11.  108  The  wyld  Pere  tre  or  chouke 
Pere  tre  or  worry  Pear  tre. 

Worrying  (w»Ti,ig),  vdl.  sb,     [f.  Worry  v,  + 

-ingI.] 

1.  The  action  of  strangling  or  of  biting  and  tear- 
ing by  the  throat. 

In  quot,  1621  *  worrien  '  Is  perhaps  this  word,  altered  for 
the  rhyme. 

1483  Cat h.  Angl.  4 14/2  Weiy in g^/ug7/lamen, . . snjffocamen. 
1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  422  The  moste  importune 
barkynge  of  Dogges,and  werieng  one  an  other.  1621  Brath- 
vi KIT  Nat.  Enibassie  etc.  194  How  duely  I  did  keepe  My 
woollie  store  (as  I  had  care)  from  worrien.  Scab,  sought, 
therotor  any  kind  ofmurren.  1859  H.  KingslkvG^.  Hamlyn 
xii,  Then  the  astounded  Tom  heard  the  worrying  of  a  terriei:, 
and  the  squeak  of  a  dying  rat. 

2.  The  action  of  harassing,  pestering,  or  dis- 
tressing. 

1848  Dickens  Dombey  lix,  Worryings  and  quelllngs  of 
young_  children.  1863  Sat.  Rev.  8  Feb.  157  Amidst  all  this 
worrying  and  being  worried.  1864  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  xvi. 
vii.  (1872)  VI.  218  Such  worryings  (c«  sortes  de  compromis) 
leave  their  mark  on  a  man. 

Wo'rryingf,  ppL  a.    [f.  Woert  v.  +  -ing  2.] 

fl.  Given  to  harrying  or  raiding.    Obs. 

x6io  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  109  A  greater  Babble  of 
wo!  Tying  freebutters. 

2.   Harassing ;  distressing  to  the  mind  or  spirits. 

1826  F.  Reynolds  Life  I.  212  Your  whole  conduct  is 
literally  worrying  and  aimoying  in  the  extreme.  1834  Hook 
Gilbert  Gurney  xi.  Ne7u  Mo.  Mag.  XLIl.  470  Whether  she 
would  allow  me  to  send  her  anything  to  cheer  her  up  after 
her  worrying  journey.  1837  Dickens  Pickw,  xxxvi,  'I'here 
are  few  things  more  worrying  than  sitting  up  for  somebody, 
especially  If  that  somebody  be  at  a  party,  1853  —  Bleak  Ho. 
vli.  Whatever  the  sound  is,  it  Is  a  worrying  sound. 

Hence  Wcrrying-ly  adv. 

1849  MooRE  Mem.  VII.  311  The  difficulty,  .still  haunte 
me  most  worryingly. 

Woraam,  var.  of  Worsum  Obs.,  pus. 

Worse  (wuis),  a.  and  sb.  Forms :  a,  I  wlersa, 
wirsa,  1-2  wyrsa  ( i  wuyrsa),  2  wursa,  2-6  wurse, 
4  wirse ,  3  wrse,  3-6  wurs ;  3-  worse,  3-6  worsse , 
4  -worss,  3-7  wors,  6  woorse,  wourse,  7  wours, 
9  vulgar  ■wnss.  /3.  2  wsersa,  wersa,  2-6  'werse 
(3  Orm,  werrse),  3  weorse,  4  wersse,  4-5  vers, 
4-6  wars,  5  werce  ;  5-6  wars,  warsse,  5—6,  8-9 
north,  warse.  [OK  wyrsa,  wiersa  =  OFris.  wirra, 
werra  (for  *wirsa,  *  wersa  by  assimilation),  OS. 
wirsa,  OHG.  wirsiro,  -ero,  -oro  (MHG.  wi^ser)^ 
ON.  verri  (for  *wersi;  Sw.  vdrre.  Da,  ve&rre ;  see 
War  a.),  Gotli,  wairsiza  :—  O'Vtwt. *wersizon-j  f. 
root  *wers'^  found  in  OS., OHG.  werran,  G,{ver') 
wirren  lo  entangle,  confound  (see  War  sb,^)  4- 
'izon-  compar.  suffix. 

For  the  graphic  change  of  w«-  to  %vo-  see  the  notes  to 
Worm  sb.  and  Wokrv  v.  The  /3.forms  appear  first  in  north- 
east midland  texts  and  are  app.  due  to  Scandinavian.] 

A.  aiij.  Used  as  the  comparative  of  Bad,  Evil, 
III,  or  as  the  opposite  of  Better. 

1.  More  reprehensible  morally;  more  wicked, 
depraved  or  vicious;  more  cruel,  unkind,  or  ill- 
conditioned. 

tf888  i^LFHED  Boeth.  xIv.  §3  Y\  hi  send  wyrsan  )»onne 
nytenu  ^  hi  nellaS  wltan  hwast  hi  sint.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp. 
Matt,  xii,  45  Donne  ga;3  he,  and  hym  to  jeniniS  seofun 
ol?re  gastas  wyrsan  ^wnne  he.  a  xxas  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  979 
(Laud  MS.)  Ne  weard  Angclcynne  nan  waersa  dsed  gedon. 
X154  Ibid.  an.  1140  Oc  aefre  J>e  mare  he  laf  heom,  \>q  wa;rse 
hi  wseroii  him.  a  11x5  Ancr.  R.  82  Idel  speche  is  vuel ;  ful 
speche  is  wurse.  ^1300  Ilavelok  iioo  He  werse  was  J>an 
Sathanas.  1340  Ayenb.  64  Ine  J>ise  zcnne  [of  swearing] 
byet>  l>e  cristene  worse  l>anne  i>e  sarasyn.  cx-Ao  Wvclif 
Set.  Wks.  III.  348  pei  stelen  pore  mennis  children,  pat  is 
werse  i?an  stele  an  oxe.  c  1386  Chaucer  Nun's  PriesCs  T. 
466  Now  certes  1  were  worse  than  a  feend  If  I  to  yow  wolde 
harm  or  vileynye.  1396  —  Lcnvoy  a  Bukton  18  Bet  ys 
to  wedde  than  brenne  In  worse  wise,  c  1460  To%vneley 
Myst.  XXX.  195  It  is  saide  in  old  sawes..Wars  pepill  wars 
lawes.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  If,  in,  Ii.  152  Three  ludasses, 
e.ich  one  thrice  worse  then  ludas,  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm. 
Colloq.  226  And  didst  thou  return  holy  from  thence?.  .Nay 
somewhat  worse  than  I  went.  17x8  Prior  An  Epitaph  26 
So  ev'ry  Servant  took  his  Course ;  And  bad  at  First,  They 
all  grew  worse.  1818  Wilberforce  in  Life  (1838)  IV.  395 
Keswick  worse  now  as  to  morals  than  thirty  years  ago. 
X847  Thnnyson  Princess  iv.  232  The  song  Might  have  bee« 
worse  and  sinn'd  in  grosser  lips  licyond  all  pardon,  1848 
Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xi,  '  He  be  a  bad'n,  sure  enough,' 
Mr,  Horrocks  remarked;  'and  his  man  Flethers  is  wuss.' 
1863  W.  C.  Haldwi.s  Afr,  Hunting  ill.  69  Considering  it  no 
worse  to  employ  myself  usefully  than  to  pass  the  time 
loitering  about. 

b.  qualifying  an  agent-noun. 

1653  in  Verney  Mem.  (1907)  I.  547  Wors  livers  then  my 
self  have  seen  their  errors.  187X  Gko.  Eliot  Middlemarch 
xxxv.  II.  i(j9,  I  only  hope  and  trust  he  wasn't  a  worse  liver 
than  we  think  of. 

O.  PVorse  and  worse  =  worse  in  an  increasing 
degree,  progressively  worse. 

153s  CovERDALE  Ecclus,  III,  [26]  Hc  that  is  frowarde  of 
hert  wyll  euer  be  the  worse  and  worse.  1567-9  Jewel  Def, 
Apol.  (161 1)  151  That  the  Wicked  and  Wilfull.  .should.,  wax 
woorse  and  woorse.  X596  Spknskr  F,  Q.  v.  Proem.  1,  Ttie 
world,  .being  once  amisse  growes  daily  wourse  and  wourse. 

2.  More  harmful,  painful,  grievous,  regrettable, 
unpleasant,  offensive,  unfavourable,  unlucky,  etc. 

Beomulf  ■2y(><)  He . .  for^eald  hraSc  wyrsan  wrixle  waelhlem 
bone.  £888  ^Elfred  Boeth.  xxix.  §  2  Hwylc  is  wirsa  wol. . 
bonne  he  ha;bbe  on  his  xeferraedennc.feond   &  freondes 
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anBcnesMf  C897  —  Grtgory*s  Past,  C.  xviL  laa  Oft  sio 
wund  biS  Sacs  f«  wierse  &  tSy  mare,  Rif  hio  bi3  unwaerhce 
gewriSen.    971  Bl:ckL  Horn,  343  py  laes  wen  sie  )?at. .  God 

.  .us  scnde  on  wvrsan  tintrcSOb  c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  ix. 
16  Se  slite  by 5  >e  wjrsa  \J>eior scissurajit\  c laoo  Ormin 
7395  ^»  t**!*  hemm  5aiTkedd  mare  inoh  &  werrse  pine  inn 
belle,  >ann  iflF  (etc],  c  1130  Haii  Meuf.  (1022)  19  Se  herre 
degre,  se  >>c  fal  is  v,-urse.  1*97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  7691  Wo 
so  come  to  esse  him  rijt  of  cni  trespas,  Bote  he  payde  him 
be  bet,  \>^  wors  is  ende  was.  c  1586  Chaucer  Knl.'s  T.  366 
Now  is  my  prison  worse  than  bifom,  ai^o  Sir  Eglavi. 
■93  Yn  werse  tyme  blewe  he  never  hys  home.  X484  Caxton 
FabUs  pf  AniaH  xiii,  Werse  is  the  stroke  of  a  tonge  than 
the  stroke  of  a  spere.  1531  Elvot  Gov.  i.  xiii.  (1883)  I.  1 16 
>\'hiche  nowe,  beinge  men,  nat  onely  haue  forgotten  their 
congruite.  .but,  that  wars  is  hath  all  lernynge  in  derision. 
154*  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph,  11.  300  And  to  that  horrible 
cruell  dede  he  gaue  no  wurse  name  hut  vncomely  demeanure. 
1580  G.  Harvey  Three  Proper  Lett.  35  Non^  omni  dormio^ 
worse  lucice.  1596  Edward  I!f,  11.  i.  451  Lillies  that  fester 
smel  far  worse  then  weeds  [=  Shaks.  Sonn.  xciv.  14].  1597 
MiDDLETON  Hist.  Chinoft  v.  F4,  Closelie  pent  vp  in  delights, 
farre  more  worse  vnto  her  than  darke  Dungeons.  i6o2-ia, 
1693  [see  Remedy  sb.  i  bj.  1634  A.  Warwick  Spare  Min.  i. 
(ed.  2)  14,  I  will  either  make  my  fortunes  good,  or  bee  con- 
tent ihey  are  no  worse.  1658  Style  Rep,  23  Oftentimes 
dubious  words  shall  be  taken  in  the  worse  sense.  1683 
Drvdem  Sylvae  Pref.  as,  But  it  will  be  ask'd  why  I  turn'd 
him  into  this  luscious  English,  (for  I  will  not  give  it  a  worse 
word).  1697  —  ^neis  iv.  526  What  have  I  worse  to  fear? 
X73«  Pope  Ep.  Bathnrst  319  Which  of  these  is  worse,  Want 
with  a  full,  or  with  an  empty  purse?  1773  Sheridan  St, 
Patrick's  Day  I.  i,  I  never  see  her  hut  she  puts  me  in 
mind  of  my  poor  dear  wife.  O'Con.  Ay,  faith;  in  my  opinion 
she  can't  do  a  worse  thing.  1834  JIarryat  F.  Simple 
xxxviii,  'If  the  weather  becomes  worse — *  *  It  can't  be 
worse,'  interrupted  O'lirien,  *  it's  impossible  to  blow  harder.* 
183s  T.  Mitchell  Acham.  of  A  ristoPk.  584  not<;,  This  word 
[AiTap6«]  bore  two  meanings;  its  better  sense  implying 
brightness  and  splendour^  its  worse  betoken  in  gy«^«fjJ  and 
grease.  1840  Dickens  OldC.  Shop  vi,  Come,  you  drop  that 
stick  or  it'll  be  worse  for  you.  1870  J.  H.  Newman  Gram. 
Assent  11.  x.  398  If  logic  finds  fault  with  it,  so  much  the 
worse  for  logic.  1871  Geo.  Eliot  Middleiuarch  xxv.  II.  56 
No  very  good  news;  but  then  it  might  he  worse.  1876  Q. 
Victoria  More  Leaves  (1884)  333  The  rain  continued  per- 
sistently, having  got  worse  just  as  the  prayer  began.  1879 
M*^Cabthy  Donna  Q.  I.  55  There  are  worse  thmgs  to  be 
endured  in  life  than  being  thought  too  much  of  by  one's 
husband.  iB8x  Miss  Braddon  Asphodel  II.  6  If  you  have 
not  profited  by  my  outlay,  so  much  the  worse  for  you. 
fb.  Harder  to  deal  with,  more  difficult.    Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr,R.<,o  peblake  cIo3..is)^iccurea3ein  }?e  wind, 
&  wurse  to  hurhseon.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  iiii  Vor  5if 
hii  adde  o  J>ing  iwonne  of  castel  ojjer  of  toune,  Wei  pe  worse 
it  woide  be  to  bringe  hom  \>ex  doune. 

C  More  unattractive ;  more  unsuitable  or  un- 
fitting; more  faulty,  incorrect,  ill-conceived,  etc. 

1640  HoBBES  Hum,  Nat.  Ep.  Ded.  (1650)  A  7,  For  the 
Stile,  it  is  therefore  the  worse,  because,_whilst  I  was  writing, 
I  consulted  more  with  Logick  then  with  Rhetorick.  1666 
Earl  Orrery  St.  Lett.  (1742)  187  The  argument  was  bad, 
the  plot  worse,  the  contempt  of  authority  worst  of  all.  1741 
Ctess.  Po.mfret  in  Ctess.  Hartfords  Corr.  (1805)  III.  85, 
I.,  went  to  .see  the  palace  of  prince  Giustiniani.  In  my  life 
I  never  saw  a  worse,  a  X745  Swift  Story  Injured  Lady 
(1746)  2  She  has  bad  Features,  and  a  worse  Complexion. 
1797  Ht.  Lee  Canterb.  T.  (1759)  I.  338  Nothing  makes  a 
man  worse  company  than  being  in  love  with  his  own 
thoughts.  X841  Spalding  Italy  I.  372  They  were  much 
given.. to  fixing  maximum  prices  on  provisions  of  every 
sort*  but  in  respect  to  corn  they  did  what  was  even  worse. 
1841  Dickens  Bam.  Rudge  Ixv,  'Worse  manners  ',  said  the 
hangman,.  .*  I  never  see  in  this  place  afore.'  1847  Ruxton 
Adv.  Mexico  xxxiii.  306  Old  manuscripts,  written  on  bad 
paper,  and  with  worse  ink.  1868  A.  L.  Gordon  in  Turner 
&  Sutherland  Dcvelopin.  Austral.  Lit.  (1898)  201  Mount.. 
has  a  head  worse  if  possible  for  business  than  mine. 

d.  With  agent-noun :  More  unskilful  or  ineffi- 
cient ;  that  does  the  work  more  badly.  Also,  more 
addicted  to  some  (specified)  bad  habit. 

1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  \.  (Globe)  136  If  I  was  a  bad  Car- 
penter, I  was  a  worse  Taylor.  1827  Faraday  Client.  Manip. 
xvii.  (1842)  459  These  remarks .  .become  more  applicable, 
when  the  substance  acted  upon  is  a  worse  conductor  of 
electricity.      187X   Geo.  Eliot  Middlemarch  xxiii.  II,  ar, 

1  never  heard  but  one  worse  roarer  in  my  life,  and  that  was 
a  roan.  1898  J.  Arch  Story  of  Life  xii.  281  The  more  un- 
educated a  man  is  the  worse  hand  he  is  at  waiting. 

e.  Worse  and  worse  :  cf.  i  c. 

1x54  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1 137  (Laud  MS.)  And  Sa^t  lastede  \fz. 
j£ix.wintrewileStephnewasking&aeureitwaswerse&  werse. 
cxssa  Skeltoh  l^hy  nat  to  Courte?  132  Whyles  he  doth 
rule,  All  is  warse  and  warse.     <zi548  HALhChron.fHen. IP^ 

2  b,  All  thynges . . ,  as  well  in  the  realme  as  without,  waxed 
worsse  and  worssc.  X596  Shaks.  Tam,  Shr,  v.  ii.  93  Worse 
and  worse,  she  will  not  come  :  Oh  vilde,  intollerable,  not  to 
be  indur'd.  i68a  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  1760/2  The  affairs  of 
Hungary  grow  worse  and  worse,  1720  Lady  B.  Gekmaine 
in  Ctess.  Suffolk's  Lett.  (1824)  I.  73  Worse  and  worse  here 
every  day—no  soul  left  that  we  know  but  Lady  Kit  and 
Mrs.  Coke.  173S  Pope  Donne  Sat.  iv.  121  So  when  you 
plague  a  fooI,  tis  still  the  curse.  You  only  make  the  matter 
worse  and  worse.  1852  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tout's  C.  iii,  13, 
I  have  been  patient ;  but  it'a^  growing  worse  and  worse- 
flesh  and  blood  can't  bear  it  any  longei.  1885  '  Mrs. 
Alexander*  At  Bay  iv,  *This  is  worse  and  worse,'  said 
Lady  Getbin,  gravely, 

3,  Less  good,  not  so  good,  inferior;  of  lower 
quality  or  value. 

Beowulf  \2i2  WjTsan  wi^^frecan  wael  reafedon  zefter  gu3- 
sceare.  c  888  tEi-FREd  Boeth.  xxx.  §  i  Ic  wat . .  Jiaet  meenisne 
mon  sceanial^  )pxx  he  wiorSe  wyrsa  i>onne  his  eldraii  wseron. 
c%oao  Ags.  Gosp.  John  ii.  10  ^\c  man  syl^*  arest  god  win 
&  |x)nne  big  druncene  beocS  t>aet  J>e  wyrse  by3.  c  xvx>  Vices 
^  yirtues6$pe  t»ing5  Sat  J>u  naust  nabt  to  wur3in..ane 
wurse  mann  rane  3u  art.  c  1200  Ormin  14064  Si|>l?enn  he 
biginneb)>  To  hrinngenn  forb  sunim  werrse  win,  Son  summ 
^  folic  ist  drunnkenn.   c  1*05  Lav.  383  Heo  wes  a  cheue.se, 
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hire  cheap  wes  i»e  wrse.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  38  0  gode  pertre 
coms  god  peres,  Wers  tre,  vers  fruit  it  beres.  f  1380  Wyci.if 
JVhs.  (1880)  190  And  so  ^e'l  menen  J>at  crist..nedid  alle 
prestis  to  leue  J>e  hetre  and  take  the  worse  lif.  C1386 
Chaucer  Reeve's  Prol.  18  That  ilke  fruyt  [the  medlar]  js 
euer  leng  the  wers  Til  it  be  roten.  1390  Gower  Conf.  1.  5 
Men  sein  it  [the  world]  is  now  lassed,  In  worse  plit  than  it 
was  tho.  1481  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  65,  I  saw  newer 
Hollendars  make  whorsse  payment  in  my  dayys.  X573-80 
Tlsser  Hush.  (1878)  35  The  soile  and  the  seede,  with  the 
sheafe  and  the  purse,  the  lighter  in  substance,  for  profile  the 
wurse.  XS94  Knaresb,  Wills  (Surtees)  I,  200  Aly  worse 
cloke.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.^  v.  IviL  §  i  They  which  at 
all  times  haue  opportunitie  of  vsing  the  better  meane  to  that 
purpose,  will  surely  hold  the  worse  inlesse  estimation.  1601 
Shaks.  Jul.  C.  iii.  i.  139  The  Master  is  a  Wise  and  Valiant 
Romane,  I  neuer  thought  him  worse.  T6a6—Atit.  ^  CI.  iii. 
ii.  52  He  ha's  a  cloud  in  's  face.  Eno.  He  were  the  worse 
for  that,  were  he  a  Horse.  1615  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.) 
Urania  xliii.  B  8  b,  Worse  then  the  dust,  that  vnder-foot  is 
trod.  1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  i.  2,  I  attribute  this 
Costivenesse.  .to  hisyeares,  being  on  theworse  side  of  forty. 
1759  Brown  Covipl.  Fanner  32  Sheep.. should  be  bought 
from  a  worse  land  to  bring  on  to  a  better.  X776  Adam  Smith 
W.  N.  IV.  viii.  Though  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the  com- 
modity of  the  distant  country  is  of  a  worse  quality  than  that 
of  the  near  one.  X770  Cases  temp.  Ilardwicke  35  It  can 
never  be  interpreted,  that  removing  oneself  from  a  worse 
prison  to  a  better  is  a  surrender  of  oneself  into  custody. 
1820  ScoTT  Monast.  Introd.  Ep.,  '  They  are  prime  stanes* 
..;  'warse  than  the  best  wad  never  serve  the  monks,  I'se 
warrant,'  1894  Times  10  July  11/3  [Tennis]  Two  fine  chases 
— worse  than  a  yard  and  better  than  half  a  yard. 

fb.  Of  silver  or  coin  :    Of  less  value  than  (a 
specified  standard).    Obs, 

1488-9,  1676,  1681  (see  Sterling  B.  3].  i549_  Latimer 
Ploughers  (Arb.)  27  The  sayinge  is,  that  since  priests  haue 
bene  minters,  money  liath  bene  wourse  then  it  was  before. 
1715  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5349/3  A  certain  Person  was  in- 
dicted for  selling  Silver  Wares  worse  than  Sterling.  1716 
Ibid.  No.  5404/4  Silver. .one  third  Part  worse  than  the  said 
Act  directs.  178Z  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1803)  XCllI.  135  The 
coins  were  worse  than  standard. 

fc.  In  phrases  implying  loss  or  defeat,  as  the 
worse  deal,  end,  part^  side.    Obs, 

/1 900  Cvnewulf  Crist  1225  Ond  Jjser  womsceaj^an  on  )>one 
wyrsan  dael  fore  sc>'ppeiide  scyrede  weor^aS.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  21466  pan  said  f>at  juu,  hi  sant  drightin  Mi  thine  |>e 
wers  part  es  mine.  1387  Irevisa  lUgden  II.  29  pat  5ere 
men  of  ^^t  side  schal  haue  the  worse  ende  and  be  ouercome. 
14..  Guy  \Van.v.  (Canibr.  MS.)  602  Wyth  pryde  he  wolde 
juste  wyth  Gye:  The  worse  parte  come  hym  bye.  Ibid. 
3537  Yf  he  falle  on  |>e  warse  syde,  (11530  J.  ^^^wsoon Play 
of  Love  1258  (Brandh  Then  shall  I  shewe  such  a  thyng  in 
this  purs  As  shortly  shall  shewe  herein  your  part  the  wurs. 
1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Deut.  Ixxiii.  440/1  He  shall  obtayne 
no  right  In  Law.  And  if  he  doe,  yet  shall  he  haue  the  worse 
end  of  the  staflfe. 

d.  To  be  worse  than  one's  word :  to  fail  to  carry 
out,  or  act  up  to,  what  one  has  promised, 

1672  WvcHERLEY  Lovc  in  a  Wood  v.  v.  89  Will  you  be  worse 
then  your  word  ?  17x5  De  Foe/'V^w.  Instruct,  i.  vili.  (1841) 
I.  139,  I  will  not  be  worse  than  my  word  to  my  lady.  i8z6 
Galt  Last  of  Lairds  xxxix.  352  Mrs.  Soorocks  was  not 
worse  than  her  word,  for  [etc.]. 

e.  Worse  half:  used  jocularly  to  match  better 
haif(%tQ  Better  A.  3  c). 

X783  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  Lady  Browne  19  Oct.,  It  is  not 
fit  my  better-half  should  he  ignorant  of  the  state  of  her 
worse-half.  1884  Flor.  Makrvat  Under  Lilies  ^  Roses  iv^ 
The  preparations  would  serve  to  occupy  our  time,  whilst  our 
worse  halves  are  out  shooting. 

4.  Predicatively  (often  with  the:  see  The  adv,). 
a.  Of  persons:  Less  fortunate,  less  well  off;  in 
less  favourable  circumstances  or  position.  Const. 
for  (some  person  or  thing  that  causes  deterioration 
or  loss). 

a  112a  (9.  E.  Chron.  an.  1064  (Laud  MS.)  Swa  \>tt  seo  scyre 
&  l^a  o3ra  scyre  Jie  Jsser  neh  sindon  wurdon  fela  wintra  )>g 
wyrsan.  a  1250  Owl  ^  Night.  303  Wenestu  Jjat  haueck  bo 
Jje  worse  P03  crowe  blgrede  him  hi  \>g  mershe  ?  1340-70 
Alex.  (K"  Dind.  231  For  |)e  wers  is  no  weih,  wis  ^if  he  seme, 
I'ouh  he  finde  opur  folk  folewen  his  ded  us.  X362  Langl, 
P.  PI.  A.  I.  26  And  drink  when  l>ou  drui3est,  but  do  hit  not 
out  of  Resun,  pat  jjou  wor^e  J?e  worse  whon  Jjou  worche 
scholdest.  ci$zo  Skelton  Magnyf,  1761  To  make  fayre 
promyse,  what  are  ye  the  worse?  a  1542  Sir  T.  Wyatt 
Poems  (1913)  1. 150  A  diligent  knave  that  pikes  his  maisters 
purse  May  please  him  so  that  he  withouten  mo  Executor  is, 
and  what  is  he  the  wourse?  1595  Shaks,  yohn  i.  i.  183 
A  foot  of  Honor  better  then  I  was,  But  many  a  many  foot 
ta  Land  the  worse.  1596  —  Merch.  V.  in.  ii.  263  When 
I  told  you  My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  haue  told 
you  That  I  was  worse  then  nothing.  1601  —  Twel.  N.  v. 
1.  30  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  worse  for  me,  there's  gold.  i6io 
—  Temp.  II.  i.  261  Say,  this  were  death  That  now  hath  seiz'd 
them,  why  they  were  no  worse  Then  now  they  are.  262X 
Lady  M.  Wroth  Urania  i.  1  Miserable  Vrania,  worse  art 
thou  now  then  these  thy  Lambs;  for  they  know  their  dams, 
while  thou  dost  Hue  vnknowne  of  any.  01708  Beveridge 
Thes.  Theol.  (1711)  III,  203  Tiiou  art  never  the  worse,  for 
others  being  better.  1777  Sheridan  Sch.  Scand.  iii,  i,  I 
hadn't  the  Pleasure  of  knowing  his  Distresses  till  he  was 
some  thousands  worse  than  nothing.  .T1784  Johnson  in 
Mrs.  Piozzi  Anecd.  (1925)  43  How  would  the  world  be  worse 
for  it, ..if  all  your  relations  were  at  once  spitted  like  larks, 
and  roasted  for  Presto's  supper?  X840  Barham  Ingol.  Leg. 
Ser.  I.  Jackdaw  of  R helms ^  Nobody  seem'd  one  penny  the 
worse  1 

b.  Less  well  in  health,  physical  condition,  or 

spirits  ;  less  hale  or  strong. 

The  worse  for{Sc.'f) ;  overcome  or  intoxicated  by  (liquor, 
drink).     Also  t^ansf. 

c  xcxm  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  v.  26  [Hire]  hit  naht  ne  fremode,ac 
WKs  J)e  wyrse.  1388  Wvclif  Mark  v.  26  [SheJ  was  nothing 
amendid,  but  was  rather  the  wors.  c  1440  Partonope  6402 
(E.E.T.S.)   Forthewyih  was   broghte  hym  hys  hakeneye, 
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Neyther  better  ne  worse,  but  in  Jje  same  a-Raye  As  he  hym 
fryste  bro5te  frome  the  foreste :  He  semyd  no-)?yn^e  a  lusty 
beste.  X508  Kennedie  7^'/>'/'«^464  And  now  tiiy  wame  is 
wers  than  ewir  it  was.  1540  Palsgr.  Acolastus  iv.  vi,  V  iv  b. 
It  Hketh  me  not  to  remember  it  .i.  I  am  the  worse  whan  I 
thynke  on  it.  1552  H  ulokt,  Warsse  to  be  for  age,  vetiiiesco. 
1594  Shaks.  Rich.  II I^  1.  iii.  3  Ther's  no  doubt  his  IVlaiesty 
Will  soone  recouer  his  accustom'd  health.  Gray.  In  that 
you  brooke  it  ill,  it  makes  him  worse.  1597  —  2  Hen. 
IW,  II.  iv,  J13,  I  am  tlie  worse  when  one  sayes,  swagger. 
1603  Dekker  Wonderful  Year  E  2  b,  There  w  as  she  worse 
then  before.  X776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  23/1  He  was  at 
first  very  ill, then  got  better;  he  is  now  worse.  X837L0CKHART 
Scott  IV.  viii.  261  Heanswered,  that  he  had  ridden  more  than 
forty  [miles], a  week  before,,  .and  felt  nothing  the  worse.  1856 
Merivalb  Rom.  Emp.  (1871)  V.  xliii.  196  (iermanicus  grew 
rapidly  worse.  1861  Flok.  NicHTiNCALii  A^Kr«V;^io,  i  hope 
you  were  not  the  worse  for  my  visit. 

C-^)  183s  Makrvat  Jac.  Eaithf.  i,  My  mother  had  retired 
to  her  bed  a  little  the  worse  for  liquor.  1871  Geo.  Eliot 
Middlemarch  xxxix.  II.  316  When  a  man.,  has.  .made  him* 
self  the  worse  for  liquor,  he's  done  enough  mischief  for  one 
day.  1881  J.  B.  Gough  Sunlight  Sf  Shadow  266  Who  ever 
saw  me  the  worse  for  drink?  1885  Stevenson  Prince  Otto 
III.  ii.  268  To  tell  you  the  open  truth,  your  Highness,  I  was 
the  worse  of  drink.  1913  Spect.  24  May  874/1  A  learned 
judge  said  of  Mr,  Gladstone  that  he  was  often  'the  worse' 
for  flattery. 

c.  Of  things:  In  less  good  condition;  showing 
signs  of  damage,  deterioration,  or  loss  of  quality. 
Const, yi?r  (see  4  a),  obs,  or  dial.  of. 

It  would  be  none  the  worse  for;  i.e.  it  would  be  all  the 
better  for,  would  be  improved  by.     colioq, 

^1290  St.  Dominic  64  in  6".  Eng.  Leg.  279  pat  writ  lay 
longue  in  t?at  fuyr,  and  neuere  J^e  weorse  it  nas,  Ne  noujt 
i'Wemned  of  one  letter,  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Ilusb.  xi.  101 
Let  brede  hem  [sc.  olives],  lest  they  hete  and  be  the  wers. 
'M^t  J706,  X7II  [see  Wearing  vbl.sb.^  3].  1592  Shaks. 
Ven.  (5"  Ad.  207  Wliat  were  thy  lips  the  worse  for  one  poore 
kis  ?  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  xii.  35  Euery  matter  worse 
was  for  her  melling.  1753-4  Richardson  Grandison  II. 
xviii.  129  Sir  Charles  answered  ..  That  he  would  take  a 
survey  of  the  timber  upon  his  estate,  and  fell  that  which 
would  be  the  worse  for  standing.  1782  Cowper  Johri  Gilpin 
183  A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear.  1824  in  Spirit 
Public  yrnls.  (1825)  213  His  face. .rather  the  worse  of  the 
dirt  by  which  it  was  encased.  1835  Dickens  Sk.  Boz^ 
Greenwich  Fair^  Blue  satin  shoes  and  sandals  (a  leetle  the 
worse  for  wear).  1839  Fb.  A.  Kemule  Resid.  Georgia  (1863) 
20  'Iheir  allowance  of  rice  and  Indian  meal  would  not  be  the 
worse  for  such  additions.  1883  D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  xvii. 
(1885)  137  Her  finery  was  naturally  all  the  worse  for  having 
been  fine.  X91X  Athemeunt  19  Aug.  216/3  We  do  not  know 
that  his  book  is  much  the  worse  for  this  avowal  of  purpose. 
Mod,  His  coat  would  be  none  the  worse  for  a  good  brushing. 

d.  Worse  and  worse  :  cf,  i  c,  2  e. 

1471  Caxton  Recuyell  (Sommer)  23  Saturne  thus  felyng 
hym  ingrete  sorow  &  trowble  and  alwey  wors  and  wors  as 
a  fore  is  sajd.  1553  Respublica  iv.  iii,  1019  Truelie,  I  fele 
miselfe  hitherto  wurse  and  wurse.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  iii. 
iv.  117,  I  pray  you  speake  not:  he  growes  worse  and  worse. 
X848  Thackeray  Van.  Pair  xiv, '  Well,  Jane  ?*  '  Wuss  and 
wuss.  Miss  B.,'  Firkin  said,  wagging  her  head.  '  Is  she  not 
better  then?' 

6.   Comb.f  as  worse-natured^  -tempered  ^(i]?>. 

1648  Jenkyn  Blind  Guide  Pref,  A  3,  His  being  badly  nur- 
tur'd  formerly,  and  worse  natur'd  still.  1659  Gentl.  Calling 
446  These  differ  from  the  former.. as  a  worse  natured  fodl 
fiom  a  better.  1747  Richardson  Clarissa  I.  ii.  10  My  poor 
sister  is  not  naturally  good-humoured. .  .She  must  thecefore 
have  appeared  to  great  disadvantages  when  she  aim'd  to  be 
worse-temper'd  than  ordinary. 

B.  absol.  or  as  sb.  Chiefly  ellipt.  or  absol.  uses, 
with  or  without  the  def.  or  indef.  article. 

1.  A  person  that  is  less  good,  virtuous,  kindly, 
etc.     Asp/.,  those  that  are  worse. 

£■1175  Lamb.  Hom.  85  In  halie  chirche  boS  betere  and 
wurse.  X3. .  Cursor  M.  1057  (Gott.)  Caym  was  [je  feindes 
fode,  was  neuer  wers  of  moder  born,  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P. 
B.  80  Bobe  burnes  &  burdez,  J>e  better  &  J>e  wers,  La^ 
hem  alle  luflyly  to  lenge  at  my  fest.  a  1529  Skelton  Agst, 
Garnesche  iv.  17  Beholde  thiselfe,  and  thou  mayst  se;  Thow 
xalte  beholde  no  wher  a  warse.  1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal. 
Envoy  12  The  better  please,  the  worse  despise,  I  aske 
nomore.  1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  iii.  ii.  116, 1  feare  there  wiU 
a  worse  come  in  his  place,  1606  —  Ant.  ^  CI.  1.  ii.  68  And 
let  her  dye  too,  and  glue  him  a  worse,  and  let  worse  follow 
worse.  X667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  903  He. .shall  see  her  gaind 
By  a  farr  worse.  1823  Byron  Juan  x.  Ixvii,  I'hat  worse 
than  worst  of  foes,  the  once  ador'd  False  friend.  190X 
Wc'stm.  Gaz.  6  Nov.  2/4  Fool  will  take  Fool,  and  Worse 
take  Worse. 

i"  b.   The  worse :  the  Evil  One,  the  Devil.   Obs. 

c  Tzoo  Trin.  Coll,  Horn.  1S7  Iob..|)e  wan  wi3  )>c  wurse. 
//^/(/.  191  Neddresmuhg5di5eliche.  Swo do3 J?e werse.  <rxao5 
Lav.  1140  Temple  heo  funden  J^ar  ane.  .pe  wrse  hit  hafde  to 
welden.  Ibid,  nogi  pe  wurse  [cj2js  t*e  feond]  hine  luuede, 
/bid,  29188  Crist  seolue  he  forsoc  and  to  j'an  wursen  he 
tohc. 

c.  sb. pi,  (One's)  worses  =  iniexioTS.  (Nonce-use, 
after  betters.) 

X873  RusKEN  Fors  Clav.  xxvliL  9  Speaking  to  you,  then,  as 
workers,  and  of  myself  as  an  idler,  tell  me  honestly  whether 
you  consider  me  as  addressing  my  betters  or  my  worses? 
Ibid.  18  The  question  whether  you  are  the  betters  or  the 
worses  of  your  masters. 

2,  Something  worse ;  what  is  more  evil,  harmful, 
grievous,  unlucky,  etc, ;  a  greater  degree  of  badness. 

BeoTvulf  x-]y^  He  t>£et  wyrse  ne  con.  tr888/ELFBED  Boeth, 
X,  Hu  mealit  l>u  Jwnne  maenan  )>a2t  wyTse  &  l^aet  la5re  nu 
3u  Sast  leofre  ha;fst  gehealden  ?  a  900  Cynkwulf  Elenc  1039 
He  (jaet  betere  jeceas.  .&  |?am  wyrsan  wiSsoc.  c  1205  Lay. 
3431  Ich  wende  swit^ewel  to  don  ac  wurse  ich  habbe  vnder- 
foii.  Ibid.  •2i,'i>'2-2  5if  W  swa  nult  don  pHi  scalt  wursen  vnder- 
fon.  c  1330  K.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  2432  Alas  I  he 
seyde,  y  hider  cam  !  Fro  wycke  vntil  wors  y  nam.  4^x374 
Chaucer  Troylus  iii,   1074  Now  is  wykke    i-tunied  vnto 
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worse,  cisoo  Lancelot  515  Wers  than  this  can  nat  be  said 
for  me.  1581  A.  Hall  Ilictd  i.  10  Ihis  tyrant  too,  whose 
senses  stjl  to  worse  and  worse  do  runne.  1590  Spenser 
F,  Q.  II,  iii.  46  For  feare  of  worse,  that  may  Setide.  1593 
Shaks.  Rick,  !/y  I.  iii.  301  Oh  no,  the  apprehension  of 
the  good  Giues  but  the  greater  feeling  to  tlie  worse.  1602 
~-  Ham.  in.  iv.  179  'I'hus  had  begins,  and  worse  remaines 
behinde.  x6o6  —  Tr.  <V  Cr.  in.  ii.  79  To  feare  the  worst, 
oft  cures  the  worse.  1614  Bp.  Hail  Kecoll.  Treat.  974 
Weake  and  base  mindes  euer  incline  to  the  worse.  1667 
Milton  P.  L,  ix.  128  Though  thereby  worse  to  me  redound. 
A 1796  Burns  Grace  be/.  Dinner^  And,  if  it  please  thee, 
Heavenly  Guide,  May  never  worse  be  sent.  1812  Byros 
Ch,  Har.  l  iv.  Worse  than  adversity  the  Childe  befell.  1824 
Scott  RedgauntUt  ch.  xx,  With  fair  warning  not  to  come 
back  on  such  an  errand,  lest  worse  come  of  iL  1864  Tenn\'- 
soN  Enoch  Arden  742  That  which  he  better  might  have 
shunn'd,  if  griefs  Like  his  have  worse  or  belter.  i8i64  G.  A. 
Lawrence  Maurice  Bering  I.  132  You  had  belter  take 
yourself  off  peaceably,  before  worse  comes  of  it,  1869 
Morris  Earthly  Par.  IIL  423  {Lovers  of  Gudrun\  Ah, 
farewell,  Lest  of  mine  eyes  thou  shouldst  have  worse  to  tell 
Than  now  thou  hast  I  1896  Housman  Shropshire  Lad  yXxw, 
Dust's  your  wages,  son  of  sorrow,  But  men  may  come  to 
worse  than  dust. 

b.  To  do  worse:  to  behave  more  wickedly,  badly, 
foolishly,  etc ;  also,  with  dative  of  person  or  to, 
to  deal  with  or  treat  (a  person)  more  harshly  or 
unkindly. 

Orig.  const,  with  the  adv. :  see  Worse  adv.  1,  i  b.^  In  the 
early  examples  given  here,  the  inflexion  seems  to  indicate 
the  neut.  adj.  or  quasi-sb.,  and  the  word  is  perh.  usually  so 
apprehended  in  later  use.    Cf  do  good ^  Good  sb.  5  a. 

1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1137  (Laud  MS.)  Nieure  hethen  men 
werse  ne  diden  J»an  hi  diden.  Ibid.  1140  He..dide  t-anne 
wserse  ^anne  he  hser  sculde.  c  laoo  Moral  Ode  223  Trin. 
MS.)  Werse  he  do3  his  gode  wines  t>an  his  fiendes,  c  1205 
Lay.  3496  Nule  heo  me  do  na  wurse  |>anne  hire  lond  forwur- 
nen.  Ibid.  29186  Gurmunddes  mon  he  bicom  :  ne  mihte  he 
na  wurse  don,  for  crist  seolue  he  forsoc.  1x1250  O'vl  Sf 
Night.  1408  Hweber  deb  wurse,  flesch  J>e  gost  ?  c  1330  R. 
Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8696  S>tj  J>ey  had  mercy  & 
pyte,  Wirse  ^an  J>ey  schul  nought  do  we.  <ri38o  Wvclif 
Set.  Wks.  III.  250  Why  schulde  no^t  men  now  reprove  popes, 
5if  l>ei  don  now  wersse  ?  c  1386  Chaucer  Squires  T.  592 
Who  kan  sey  bet  than  he,  who  kan  do  werse  ?  1396  — 
Lenvoy  a  Bitkton  17  But  yet  lest  thow  doo  worse,  take  a 
wyfe.  c  1500  Medwall  Nature  11.  245  In  good  fayth  syr  ye 
may  do  wurs.  1535  Coverdalb  Jer.  iii.  5  Thou  speakest 
socb  wordes,  hut  thou  art  euer  doinge  worse,  and  worse. 
1605  Shaks.  Macb.  iv.  ii.  71  To  do  worse  to  you  were  fell 
Cruelty. 

c.  What  is  less  good  or  precious  or  valuable. 
(Cf.  Worse  a,  3.) 

a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  in.  Wks.  1932  II.  22  Never  after 
to  feede  of  worse  then  furmentie.  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  w. 
vii.  55  Neuer  so  rich  a  lem  Was  set  in  worse  then  gold. 
1667  Milton  P,  L.  ix.  102  For  what  God  after  better  worse 
would  build?  1697  Dryden  ^'ifg.  Georg.  \.  289  W\  below, 
whether  by  Nature's  Curse,  Or  Fate's  Decree,  degen'rate 
still  to  worse.  1876  Gno.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  Ivi,  That  thorn. 
pressure  which  must  come  with  the  crowning  of  the  sorrow- 
ful Better,  suffering  because  of  the  Wor^e. 

d.  Used  as  an  alternative  or  addition  to  an  un- 
favourable epithet  or  characterization  «  something 
worse  still.     Usually  or  worse,  atui  worse. 

1393  Langl. /*.  PLC  xvin.  72  Men  may  lykne  letteridmen 
toa  lussheborgh,  o^r  werse.  1513  Bradshaw,S"/,  H'erburge 
I.  loii  A  vyllayne  orels  wers  sotbly  thou  was  borne.  1653 
Waltok  Angler  viL  147,  I  might  say  more  of  this,  but  it 
might  be  thought  curiosity  or  worse  a  1734  North  Ld.  Kpr. 
Guii/ord{i-j^7)  224  The  .Man's  Wife  was  his  Nurse,  or  worse. 
1851  KiNGSLEY  Yeast  xiii.  They  say,  sir,  he  went  up  to  court, 
and  sbndered  the  nutis  there  for  drunkards  and  worse.  1898 
'  H.  S.  Merrimas  *  Rodents  Comer  xxv.  269  Everybody 
knows  that  it  is  a  disgrace  or  worse — perhaps  a  crime. 

3.  In  phrases  with  a  preposition,  a.  For  better, 
forworse,sX%o  for  better  or  {for)  worse-,  used  where 
an  issue  is  doubtful  or  beyond  human  control. 

To  put  to  better  and  to  worse '.  ?  to  subject  to  every  kind  of 
luck  (quot.  c  1430). 

1300  GowF.R  Con/.  II.  34  For  bet,  for  wers,  for  oght,  for 
noghtf  Sthe  passeth  nevere  fro  my  thoght  c  1430  Chev, 
Assigne  244, 1  wolle  putte  my  body  to  better  &  to  worse,  To 
fy^te  for  t>e  qwcne.  a  1500  Sarum  Manuale^  In  sf'onsalibus 
(Rouen  1501)  To.  xlvii,  I  N.  take  the  N.  to  my  wedded  wif  to 
haue  and  to  botde  fro  this  day  forward  for  bettere  for  wers 
for  richere  for  pouerer.  a  1548  Hall  Ckron.^  Hen.  VIII 
59  b,  And  so  for  better  or  wor^e,  the  Frencheman  called  the 
E^gtisheman  knaue  and  went  away  with  the  stockdoues.  1639 
J.  Clarks.  Pararm.  123  For  belter  for  worse.  1848  Dickens 
Dombey  lix,  Mr.  Towlinson.. informs  the  kitchen  that  him 
and  Anne  have  now  resolved  to  take  one  another  for  better 
for  worse.  1871  Smiles  Chirac,  i.  (1876)  10  Character  is 
undergoing  constant  change,  for  better  or  for  worse.  1905 
H.  W.  BovNTON  Bret  Harte  85  He  had  also,  for  better  or 
worse,  a  decided  instinct  to  invest  human  nature.. with 
certain  attributes  of  ideal  grace. 

b.  for  {"^to,  ftnto)  the  worse:  chiefly  used  to 
indicate  the  result  of  a  change  in  condition  or 
quality,  fortune,  or  circumstances. 

CX400  Mauvdkv.  (Roxb.)  xxiv.  113  pe  ioumee  chaungcd 
efter  to  be  werse.  1548  Forrest  Pleas.  Poesye  352  The 
worlde  is  chaunged  from  that  it  hathc  becne,  Not  to  the 
bettrebut  to  the  warsse  farre.  i6ao[?G.BRVDGEs]//i»rari'K<Jf. 
319  Honor  nourishcth  in  lightand  vain  men  a  wrong  opinion 
of  their  own  worth,  and  consequently,  often  changelh  their 
manners  into  the  worse.  1668  Dbvden  Maiden  Q.  iii,  i,  All 
we  have  done  succeeds  still  to  the  worse,  a  171J  W.  King 
letter  Wks.  1776  III,  272  It  is  thy  curse  Ever  to  change, 
and  e^'cr  for  the  worse.  17..  (BlrnsJ  Ot/,  an  the  king 
come  ii,  I  trow  we  swapped  for  the  warse.  1835  T.  Mitchell 
Acham.  of  Aristoph.  263  note.  The  Doric  character  gener- 
ally was  undergoing  a  most  important  change  for  the  worse. 
C.  From  bad  (  ^evil,  +  til')  to  7vorse. 
1549  Latimer  4th  Serm.  be/  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  121  He  by 


vnrepentaunce  fell  frome  euyll  to  worse,  and  frome  worse, 
to  worste  of  all.  1550  Lever  Semi.  (Arb.)  32  You  whych 
liaue  gotten  these  goodes  into  your  own  handes,  to  turne 
them  from  euyll  to  worse.  156a  J.  Heywood  Prov.  <$•  Epigr. 
(1867)  73  Suche  driftes  draue  he,  from  yll  to  wars  and  wars. 
1579  Spenser  ^/:<;*^.  Cal.  Febr.  12  Must  not  the  world  wend 
in  his  commun  course  From  good  to  badd,  and  from  badde 
to  worse,  From  worse  vnto  that  is  worst  of  all. .  ?  1639  J. 
Taylor  (Water  P.)  Pt.  Summers  7'ravels  43  You  draw  us 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  from  worse  to  worst.  1649  C.  Wase 
Sophocles,  Electra  38  See  then  lest  Bad  enough  to  Worse 
advance.  1667  Milton  P.  i.  xii.  106  Thus  will  this  latter,  as 
the  former  World,  Still  tend  from  bad  to  worse. 

fd.  {To judge) tot ke worse  :  disadvantageously, 
unfavourably.    Obs, 

1549  CovERDALE  Erasi*z.  Par.  Rom.  xiv.  39  Take  heede 
that  no  man  iudge  othersactesto  the  worse  [m^co^/mj  «//»/« 
judicei  in  tnalnm). 

e.  ( To  differ')  for  the  worse :  to  one's  dis- 
advantage. 

i8ss  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xi.  83  The  situation  of  the 
Quaker  differed  from  that  of  other  dissenters,  and  differed 
for  the  worse. 

4,  The  worse^  the  losing  or  less  desirable  part 
(in  a  contest,  or  the  like) ;  disadvantage,  Cf.  A. 
3  c  and  WoKST  sb,  8.  Chiefly  in  the  phrases  which 
ibliow  (b,  c,  d). 

c  1205  Lav,  26594  And  jer  heo  to-twelnden  pe  wurse  wes 
Rom-leoden.  Ibiii.  26997  Kruttes  wokeden  J>a  &  Iieore  wes 
bat  wurse,  14..  Guy  /*^rw.  (Cambr.  MS.)  11073  He  ^oght, 
pe  warsewenton  hyssyde.  ax^^Cursor  M,^^6o^^x^x\.^Oi 
bis  hacail  J>at  was  so  snel  j^e  wors  \flott.  force,  Gdtt.  fors]  on 
kyng  sauI  fel.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  0/  Ay  mon  i.  39,  I  by. 
leue,  yf  the  kynge  beseege  the  castelle  that  the  worsse 
shalle  retourne  vnto  hym. 

b.  To  have  I  he  worse :  to  be  worsted  or  defeated 
in  a  contest.  Also  gen.  to  have  the  disadvantage 
in  a  comparison  with  another, 

ciaos  Lay,  26712  J>a  iwraeS  sone  pat  Bruttes  hafden  J>at 
wurse.  C-1330R.  Buunne  Chron,  iVace  (Rolls)  16373  He 
t»at  hit  ^an,  t»e  worse  he  hadde.  13. .  E.E.A Hit.  P.  C.  48 
penne  is  me  ly^tloker  hit  lyke  &  ner  lotes  prayse,  penne 
wyjjer  wyth  &  be  wroth  &  Jjc  wers  haue.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Knt.*s  T.  490  Yow  loueres  axe  I  now  this  question.  Who 
hath  the  worse  \v.  r.  werse],  Arcite  or  Palamon  1  1390  (jOwer 
Con/  11.^80  Wicke  is  to  stryve  and  have  the  worse.  ct4$o 
Merlin  iii,  56  In  that  bataile  was  grete  niortalite  on  bothe 
parties,  but  the  hethen  peple  hadde  moche  the  werse.  1470- 
85  Malory  Arthur  vn.  xxx.  261  Sir  Gawayne  and  syr 
Trystram  metle,and  there  syr  Gawayne  had  the  werse.  1567 
Painter  Pal.  Pleas.  II.  xxx.  352  b,  In  the  end,  the  Salun- 
benes  bad  the  worsse  [in  a  skirmish  with  the  Montanines]. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  v.  15  Was  neuer  man,  who  most 
coiiquestes  atchieu  d,  But  sometimes  had  the  worse,  and  lost 
by  warre.  i860  Emily  Eden  Semi-attached  Couple  iv, 
Perhaps  the  instinct  that  always  leads  a  man  to  foresee  when' 
an  impending  explanation  is  not  likely  to  end  in  his  favour, 
prompted  him  to  divine  that  he  should  have  the  worse  of 
this.  1888  Oman  Hist.  Greece  xv.  (1901)  142  A  running 
fight  ensued,  in  which  the  invaders  had  greatly  the  wurse. 
t  c.  Togo  {away)  withy  to  go  (or  come)  to,  unto,  by 
the  worse:  to  be  defeated  or  worsted,  fail,  miscarry, 

id)  cxyj4  Chavcer  Troylus  iv.  49  The  folk  of  Troye  hem 
seluen  so  mysledden  That  with  t>e  worse  at  nyght  homward 
Jjey  fledden.  163J  Holland  Cyrupxdia  i.  12  Went  he  any 
time  away  with  the  worse  ?  very  pleasant  he  was  and 
laughed  at  himselfc  most  of  all. 

(^J  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  1.  ix.  46  Fyghte  not  with  the 
swerde  ye  had  by  myracle,  til  that  ye  see  ye  go  vnto  the 
wers.  i53«  Tindale  Exf.  v-vii  Matt.  vii.  (C1550)  87  b, 
Which  handes,  if  thou  for  werines  once  let  fal,  thou  goest 
to  the  worse  immediatly.  1^91  Savile  Tacitus,  Hist.  11.  xi. 
67  In  those  ordinary  bickermgs..he  commonly  went  to  the 
worse.  Ibid.,  Agricola  251  Now  sommer  and  winter  alike 
they  went  to  the  worse  [turn  aestate  atque  hieme  iuxta 
pellebantur\  1597  Beard  Theatre  Cods  Judgem.  (1612) 
96  As  Truth  got  euer  the  vpper  hand,.. so  the  brochers  and 
vpholders  of  falshood  came  euer  to  the  worse. 

(c)  1560  Dals  tr.  Sleidaiie^s  Comm.  310  The  beginning 
should  procede  of  you,  whiche  in  the  cause  are  inferiours,  and 
goeby  the  worse.  i5<^GoLDiNGCarj/ir  1.23  [0,31]  To  whom 
the  Heduanes  and  their  confederates  had  diuerse  tymes 
gyuen  battell :  wherjii  going  by  the  wors,  they  had  receyued 
great  domage.  1641  C.  Burges  Serm.  5  Nov.  55  Have  they 
not  miscarried,  and  gone  by  the  worse  all  along?  1641 
J.  Shute  Sarah  ^  Hagar{\6^q)%^  Neither  let  us  despair 
of  them,  because  they  have  been  foiled,  that  they  will  still 
hereafter  go  by  the  worse.  1671  Milton  Samson  904  In 
argument  with  men  a  woman  ever  Goes  by  the  worse. 

fd.  To  put  to  the  {or  one^s)  worse:  to  defeat, 
worst,  discomfit,  in  a  contest  or  conflict.    Obs. 

1470-85  Malory  ^r//i«r  x.  Iviti.  512  He  put  me  to  the 
werse  or  on  foot  or  on  horsbak.  c  148a  J.  Kay  tr.  Caoursin's 
Siege  of  R hodes  Ded.  in  Gibbon's  Crusades,  etc  (1870)  136 
But  ther  (at  Rhodes]  he  was  put  to  hys  worse  and  to  shame. 
1538  Elyot  Vict.,  Pessundo,  to  cast  vnder  foote,  to  put  to 
the  warse.  1568  Gkafton  Chron,  II.  78  For  euer,  if  they 
chaunced  to  skirmishe,  the  Frenchmen  were  put  vnto  the 
worse.  1584  PowEL  Lloyd's  Cambria  9  When  he  bad  by 
the  space  often  ycares  warred  with  diuers  Kings,  and  often 
put  them  to  the  woorse.  x6o6  G.  Woodcock  Hist.  Ivstine 
IV.  22  He  was  twice  put  vnto  the  worse  [iv.  iv.  9  duobus 
proeliis  victus].  i6ti  Bible  2  Chron.  vi.  24  If  thy  people 
Israel  be  put  to  the  worse  l>efore  the  enemy,  a  164X  Bp. 
Mountagu  Acts  ^  Afon.  (1642)  265  Aretas..took  the  6cld 
againe,  but  was  put  to  the  worse.   . 

+  e.  7b  wring  to  the  worse :  to  vex,  distress,    Obs. 

1553  AscHAM  Germany  Wks.  (1904)  133  Octauio  was  euer- 
more  wrong  to  the  worse  by  many  and  sundry  spites. 

Worse  (wws),^'.  (?(^j.  exc.  in  nonce-use.  P'orms: 
I  wyraian,  wyrsisan,  2  wiirsien,  3  wurse(n, 
wursi,  wursin,  werse(n,  Omt,  werrsenn,  4 
worsi,  4,  6-7,  9  worse.  [OE.  wyrsian,  f,  wyrsa 
Worse  a,     Cf.  OFris.  wersia  to  resist,  withstand, 


OHG.  wirsdn  (MHG.  wirsen,  wUrsen)  to  make 
worse.] 

1.  intr.  To  become  or  grow  worse,  deteriorate. 
£-825  Vesp.  Ps.  xxxvii.  6  Fuladun  &  wyrsadon  [deteriora- 

Z'^r««^]  wundsweSe  mine,  c  1000  ^lfkic  Horn.  I.  124  He 
sceolde  beon  ascyred  fram  manna  neawiste,  ^if  his  hreofla 
wyrsi^ende  wsere.  1x1023  Wulfstan  Ilotn,  xxxiii.  (1883) 
158  Folcla^a  wyrsedan  ealles  to  swySe.  a  112a  O.  E.  Chron. 
an.  1085  (Laud  MS.)  &  aa  hit  wyrsode  mid  mannan  swi5or  & 
swi5or.  c  117S  Lajtib.  lloni.  47  pa  sende  me  claSes.  .for  to 
biwinden  J>e  rapes,  Jjet  his  licome  l-e  feble  wes  ne  sceolde 
noht  wursien.  £'1205  Lay.  18931  5if  ich  wilne  a:hie,  penne 
wursede  \c  1275  weisede]  ich  on  crafte.  a  izz^Ancr.  a.  326 
pe  wunde  |>et  euer  wurseS  an  bond,  &  strengre  is  forte  helen, 
a  1340  Sawles  IVarde  in  0.  E.  Horn,  I.  265  Sikere  ha  beo3 
. .  of  )julli  blisse,  ^at  hit  ne  mei  neauer  mare  lutlin  ne  wursin. 
1340  Ayenb.  33  Efterward  comt>  werihede  J?et  makel>  t'ane 
man  weri  and  worsi  uram  daye  to  daye.  1854  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker  in  L.  Huxley  Life  (1918)  I.  352  Evil  as  our  days 
are,  whether  they  mended  or  worsed,  it  would  [etc.]. 

2.  trans.  To  make  worse,  impair,  injure,  blemish. 
ciwx>Ormin  11845  To  werrsenn  &  to  niJ>J?renn  ussBiforenn 

Godess  ehne.  a  1x2$  Ancr.  A*.  428  5e  muwen  muchel  Jjuruh 
ham  beon  i-goded,  and  i-wursed  [MS.  T.  wursnet],  a  1225 
Leg.  Kath.  2165  pet  tet  wake  ules  ne  wursi  neauer  mi 
mod.  a  1240  Ureisun  in  O.  S.  Hom.  I,  202  Mine  sunnen 
habbe'3  grimliche  iwursed  me.  C1320  Cast.  Love  811 
Hire  holy  maidenhod  pat  neuer  for  no  \<\t\%  i- worsed  nas. 
f  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  II.  161  0)?er  creaturis  ben  beteridj 
and  noon  ben  worsid,  bi  )?is  ^ifte.  Ibid.  III.  349  Whan  t>ei 
maken  freris,  }7at  ben  worsid  bi  )?is  makyng,  ^ei  don  hem 
a  goostli  harm.  1598  R.  Havdocke  tr.  Lomazzo  'I'o  Rdr., 
Other  Translators,  who  are  reputed  to  haue  taken  great 
pajnes  in  worsing  their  authors.  x6i6  Brkton  Good  Sf  Bad 
39  His  breeding  may  eyther  belter  or  worse  him,  1621 
QuABLES  Esther  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  52/1  What's  good,  (like 
Iron)  rusts  for  want  of  vse,  And  what  is  bad,  is  worsed  with 
abuse.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  440  Perhaps  more  valid 
Armes,..when  next  we  meet,  May  serve  to  better  us,  and 
worse  our  foes.  1867  A.  Trollope  Last  Chron.  Barset  {186^ 
I.  xlii.  446  [Waiter  at  country  inn  to(/.]  Them  as  goes  away 
to  better  themselves,  often  worses  themselves,  as  I  call  it. 
1886  Referee  21  Feb.  7/4  Instead  of  bettering  it  \sc.  their 
condition]  they  have  *  worsed  *  it. 

Worse  (w^js),  adv.  Forms:  a.  i  wiers,  wirs, 
1—2  wyrs  ;  2—6  wurs,  3  ■wTs(e,  3-6  wurse ;  3-6 
wors,  3-wor8e,4Worsse,6woorae.  y3.  2-6  wers, 
4-6  werse,  5  w^erce ;  5-7  wars,  5,  8—9  north. 
warse,  5-6  warsse.  [OE.  wyrs,  xviers  =  OS.  wirs, 
OHG.  wirs  (MHG.  wirs^  wiirs\  ON.  verr  (for 
^wers ;  hence  War  adv. ;  Sw.  vdrr\  Goth,  wairs : 
see  Worse  a.]  Used  as  the  comparative  of  the  ad  vs. 
badly,  ill,  evil,  evilly, 

1.  More  badly  or  wickedly  ;  more  censurably  or 
foolishly  in  regard  to  conduct. 

In  do  tvorse,  the  word  is  now  perh.  usually  regarded  as  the 
neuter  adj.  or  sb. :  see  Worse  sb.  2  b. 

C897  Mi.¥tiEii  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxviii,  189  Da  under- 
■ftioddan  Sset  hie  wiers  ne  don  Sonne  him  man  bebeode, 
a  1000  Sal.  <5-  Sat.  181  Wyrs  decS  se  3e  lieh3  o30e  Sies  so3es 
ansa;ce3.  a  1250  Owl  «^  A'ight.  1416  Such  heo  mahte 
beo  of  golnesse,  pat  sunegej*  wurse  in  modinesse.  C1315 
Shoreham  iii.  221  pou  halst  wel  wors  Jiane  masseday  pane 
man  myd  hys  workynge,  1340-70  Alex.  ^  Dind.  783  Wers 
wirchen  no  folk  J^an  5e  wei^es  alle.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A. 
lit.  102  Unwittily,  ywys,  wrouht  hastou  ofte.  Bote  worse 
wrouhtest  t>ou  neuere  pen  whon  (rou  fals  toke.  Ibid.  A.  xi. 
279  panne  marie  |>e  maudeleyn  who  mijte  do  wers?  CX380 
WvcLiF  Set.  Wks.  I.  44  But  oure  Pharisees  to  dai  done  wel 
wers.  X546  J.  Hevwood  Pror.  i.  xi.  (1867)  32  We  male  doo 
much  ill,  er  we  doo  much  wars.  1781  Cowper  Table  Talk 
518,  I  judg'd  a  man  of  sense  could  scarce  do  worse  Than 
caper  in  the  morris-dance  of  verse, 

b.  More  severely,  hardly,  harshly,  unkindly,  or 
unfavourably. 

t  To  do  (a  person)  tvorse,  to  treat  more  harshly  or  severely. 
Cf.  Worse  sb.  2  b,  and,  for  the  use  of  the  adv.,  WoeA,  6. 

a  laoo  Moral  Ode  236  (Lambeth)  Hi  hem  detS  wa  inoch. . 
Nute  hi  hwel»er  homdet*  wurs  tWrn.  Co//.  do3  wers].  cx2oo 
Vices  «5-  Virtues  57  Deih  he  betere  do  San  an  o5er,  heih 
hwe3ere  he  Uete  wers  of  him  seluen,  3anne  he  do  of  oSre. 
a  1250  O-ivl  ^  Night,  793  Telstu  hi  me  be  wrs  [Cott.  wurs]  for 
J>an  pat  ic  bute  enne  craft  ne  kan?  f:x4oo  26  Pol.  Poems  ii. 
66  Euel  thou  spekest,  worse  dost  mene.  c  1440  Generydes 
1365  He  hym  reportid  wers  thanne  euer  he  ment.  1471 
Caxton  Recuyell  (Sommer)  68  Her  sone  tytan  gouerned 
hym  so  malicyously  and  allewey  worse  and  worse  with  out 
ony  compassion  on  the  pcple.  1535  Coverdale  Gen.  xix.  9 
We  will  deale  worse  with  the  then  with  them.  1553  Res- 
fublica  13  But  let  this  be  taken  no  wurse  then  yt  ys  menie. 
1590  Shaks.  Mids-  N.  in.  ii.  45  Now  I  but  chide,  but  1 
should  vse  thee  worse.  1598  —  Merry  W.  11.  i.^6,  I  shall 
thinke  the  *orse  of  fat  men.  1605  —  Lear  \\.  li.  155  My 
Sister  may  recieuc  it  much  more  worsse,  To  haue  her  Gentle- 
man abus'd,  assaulted.  1667  in  Extr.  St.  Papers  Friends 
Ser.  lit.  (1912)  271  '1  hey  have  used  us  worse  then  they  did 
before.  1667  AlnroN  P.  L.  xn.  484  Will  they  not  deale 
Wors  with  his  followers  then  witli  lum  they  dealt?  180a 
WoRDsw.  Stanzas  Castle  Indol.  33  Some  thought  far  worse 
of  him,  and  judged  him  wrong.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho. 
xiv,  I  hope  ^-ou  won't  think  the  worse  of  me  for  having 
made  these  little appointmentsat  Miss  Flite's.  x88o  Tlnny- 
SON  Columbus  106  Being  but  a  Genovese,  I  am  handled 
worse  than  had  I  been  a  Moor.  i88x  W.  Collins  Black 
Robe  I.  236  You  are  sure  you  won't  think  the  worse  of  me, 
if  I  tell  it? 

e.    More    carelessly,    faultily,    unskilfully,    im- 
perfectly, etc. 

c  1205  Lay.  28560  Mon  \  ban  fihte  non  Jwr  ne  mihte  ikenne 
nenne  kempe,  no  wha  dude  wurse  \c  1275  wors],  no  wha  bet. 
a  izz$Ancr.  R.  208  0<^er  gif  me  genieS  wurse  ei  |>ing  ileaned 
o&er  biteih  to  witene,  J^en  be  wcne  ^et  hit  ouh.  a  1250  Owl 
^  Night.  505  Yet  >u  singest  wrse  \Cott.  worse]  >an  ^ 
heysuhge.  1377  Langu  P.  Pi.  B.  xvii.  322  It  doth  hym 
worse  i^an  his  wyf  or  wete  to  slepe.    c  1400  sb  Pol.  Poems 
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ue,  5X  Here  wmites,  Ht  bej;  waye  Ve  wore.  Ihid.  x.  lo  We 
fmre)>as  luiaue  pat  takep  his  hyi«  byfore,  Serue  his  tnayster 
w^  ^  worse  J>erfore.  1449  ^0^/s  0/  VariU  V.  64A  Your 
SoaldeoQTS  • .  the  wcrs  paled  of  thcirc  wagees.  1538  Starkey 
£mgimmd  99  The  ground  also  wors  tyltyd  and  occupyd.  1546 
Hbtwooo  Prov.  X.  x\.  (1867)  33  Who  IS  wurs  shod  than  the 
ahoeouJcers  w\-fe?  Ih'd.  34  At  end  I  might  put  my  win. 
nyng  in  mine  eye,  And  see  neuer  the  woorse.  1580  Sidney 
in  A,  Collins  Lett.  «J-  iUm.  (1746)  I.  285,  I  would. .your 
Worship  would  leamc  a  belter  Hand,  you  write  worse  then 
I,  and  I  write  evell  enough.  x6ii  Shars.  Wint,  T.  iv.  i.  30 
If  euer  you  haue  spent  lime  worse,  ere  now.  1709  Pope 
Ea.  CriU  35  'I"here  are  who  judge  still  worse  than  he  can 
write.  X749  Fielding  Tom  Jctus  viii.  vii,  I  may  put  all 
the  good  1  have  ever  got  by  you  in  my  eyes,  and  see  never 
the  worse.  1769  Robertson  Chas.  K,  III.  xi.  368  Raw 
soldiers,  ilWisciplinedjand  worse  commanded.  xSax  Southey 
Lett.  (1856)  III.  388  The  prints  are  ill  drawn  and  worse 
executed  upon  stone.  1849  Macaulay  //m/.  Eng.  I.  iii.  394 
TTjc  English  women  of  that  generation  were  decidedly  worse 
educated  than  they  have  been  at  any  other  time  since  the 
revival  of  learning. 
2.  More  Bnfortunately,  unluckily,  or  uiihappily. 
Worse  off,  in  worse  circumstances,  less  happily  or 
fortunately  situated  :  see  Off  adv,  11. 

In  early  use  often  with  impers.  vb.  and  dat.  of  person, 
C-g.  ('fl  ",  cheves,  limps  him  tvort  (cf.  Woe  A.  3  and  IHliand 
1347  '  wirs  is  them  u3run ") ;  later,  it  is,  goes^  etc.  worse 
with  him. 
Prov.  to  go  further^  ttnd/are  xvorse :  see  Fubthkr  adv.  1  a. 
C897  iELFRED  Gregory's  Pnst.  C.  xxxvi.  247  Dyljes  him  3y 
wirs  sie.  c  1000  Ags,  Gosp.  John  v.  14  Ne  syn^a  t>u,  ^>e-laes 
^  )k  on  sumon  b'ngon  wyrs  ^etide.  cxioo  O*  E.  Chron. 
an.  994  (MS.  F)  Ac  hi  J>ar..wyrs  jeferdan  |>onne  hi  aefre 
wendan.  c  1905  Lay.  3453  Wei  oft  wes  Leir  wa  and  neuer 
wurs  )>anne  )>a.  a  1250  Oivl  <V  Night,  34  Me  is  )>e  wurs  J>at 
ich  he  iseo.  c  xa7S  ^ox  <J-  JfV^aos  in  Rel.  Ant.  II.  276 
Therfore  ich  fare  the  wors.  a  1300  K.  Horn  ii6  Ofie  hadde 
horn  beo  wo  Ac  neure  wurs  J^an  him  was  \h>.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  26784  And  worihes  Jmm  wel  wers  J^n  ar,  And  quilum 
bettis  neuer  mare,  c  1315  5iV(?;;yt^  98  (Sisam)  When  Orfeo 
herd  )>at  tiding,  Neuer  liim  nas  wers  for  no  |>ing.  1377 
Lakcu  p.  PL  B.  IX.  143  And  alle  for  her  forfadres  "f>ei 
ferden  ^  worse.  Ibid.  xiv.  226  And  if  he  chyde  or  chatre, 
hym  chieueih  |>e  worse,  c  1380  .S'/>  Fenimh,  4550  pay 
awondrede  of  liira  ecchon,  Jjat  for  al  J>e  strokes  ^»at  pay 
gerde  on,  l>at  hym  nas  no^t  l>»  wers.  c  X386  Chaucer 
MiiUrs  'P.  547  .And  Absolon  hym  fil  no  bet  ne  wers.  f  1400 
Gamelyn  740  By  god,  for  thi  wordes  he  shal  fare  the  wors. 
c  1400  Oestr.  Troy  5985  The  Troiens  full  tyte  were  t>Tuit  to 
ground  :  Thurghe  Achilles  chiualry  horn  cheuyt  the  worse, 
CX400  26  Pol.  Poems  xiv.  51  Make  ol>ere  folk  J>e  worse  to 
lyue.  For  syngulcr  profyt  J>ou  wolde  haue.  c  i4ao  Anturs 
o/Arth.  615  But  him  lymped  J>e  worse,  c  1440  Alphabet  0/ 
Tales  502  *Susier,  how  is  it  with  the?*  And  shoansswerd 
agayn  &  said  ;  '  Nevur  wars.'  c  1460  Tottmeley  Myst.  iii.  191 
God  spede,  dcre  wife,  how  fayre  ye?  Vxor,  Now,  as  euer 
myght  I  thryfe,  the  wars  I  thee  see.  cxtfio  Melusine  xxix. 
2i6  It  is  now  with  me  wers  than  euer  was.  1515  Bp.  J.  Clerk 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11. 1.  316  He  shall  i-yght  well  knowe 
that  he  farythe  nothyng  the  wars  for  the  Kynges  Highnes 
and  your  Grace  is  recommendation.  1548  Hall  Chron., 
Hen.  V  67  But  this  niocion  worse  succeded  then  the  en- 
treators  deuised.  1573-80  Tusser  Husb,  (1878)  44  But 
worse  shall  he  speed,  that  soweth  ill  seed.  1609  Rowley 
Search  for  Money  (Percy)  la  Seeke  him  and  finde  him  hee 
must,  or  it  would  goe  worse  with  him.  X639  G.  Plattes  Dis- 
cov.Subterr.  Treas.  21  But  the  more  I  tryed  the  worse  I  sped. 
X667  Milton  P,  L.  11.  996  With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on 
rout,  Confusion  worse  confouaded.  183a  G.  C.  Lewis  Lett. 
(1870)  20  On  the  whole  they  are  rather  worse  off  than  the 
convicts  in  the  hulks.  1847  Tennyson  Princess  iv.  467 
A  clamour  grew  As  of  a  new- world  Babel,  woman-built,  And 
worse -con  founded, 

b.  Worse  and  worse.  Cf.  Worse  a.  2  e. 
1487  Ce/y  Papers  (Camden)  159  The  exchaunge  §oyth  ever 
the  Icnger  warsse  and  wars.  1553  Respublica  iv.  li.  990  And 
howe  doo  youe  mend  now  in  your  thrifte  &  your  purse? 
People,  As  zoure  ale  in  sommer,  that  is  still  wurse  &  wurse, 
iS6a  J.  Heywood  Prov.  9f  Epigr.  (1867)  105  How  dooth 
your  eye  sygiit  ?  woorse  and  woorse  (said  he).  1639J.CLAKKE 
Paroetn.  83  It  mends  like  soure  ale  in  summer  worse  and 
worse. 

3.  a.  As  an  intensive,  with  verbs  of  hurting;, 
harming,  vexing,  fearing,  hating,  etc. :  More 
greatly,  severely,  or  intensely ;  in  a  greater  degree. 
1596  Shaks.  /  Hen.  /K,  iv,  ri.  21  Such  as  feare  the  report 
of  a  Caliuer,  worse  then.. a  hurt  wilde-Ducke.  1599  — 
Much  Ado  11.  iiL  163  He  would  but  make  a  sport  of  11,  and 
torment  the  poore  Lady  worse,  a  x6oo  Donke  Sat.  iv.  90 
As  Itch  Scratch'd  into  smart,  and  as  blunt  iron  ground  Into 
an  edge,  hurts  worse.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  \.  viii.  2,  I  do  hate 
thee  Worse  then  a  Promise-breaker.  1613  —  Hen.  VUI 
in.  iL  295  lie  startle  you  Worse  then  the  Sacring  Bell.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  11.  293  Such  another  Field  They  dreaded 
worse  then  HelL  Ibid.  vi.  607  Back  defeated  to  return 
They  worse  abhorr'd.  1676  Hobbes  Iliad  1.  312  Which, 
angry  as  be  is,  will  vex  him  worse,  a  1796  Burns  Ep.  front 
Esopus  65  Thou  know'st,  the  virtues  cannot  hate  thee  worse. 
18x9  Keats  Cap  if  Belli  xviii.  That  fellow's  voice,  which 
plagues  me  worse  tlian  any.  1819  Shelley  Ct-w/^/ v.  ii.  110 
That  stern  yet  piteous  look,  those  solemn  tones,  Wound 
worse  than  torture. 

b.  As  a  diminuent,  with  verbs  of  liking,  trusting, 

f)raising,  pleasing,  etc. :  In  a  lesser  01  lower  degree, 
ess,  less  well,  Similarly  worse  at  ease,  less  well 
at  ease. 

c8s(7  iELFBKD  Gregorys  Past.  C.  xix.  143  Dylass  hira  lufu 
aslaa^e,  &  he  him  5e  wirs  licige.  a  xxsa  O.  E.  Chron.  an. 
10^3  (Laud  MS.)  Se  arcehiscop  wende  |wet  hit  sum  otier  mann 
abiddan  wolde.. |>e  he  his  wyrs  truwude  and  u3e.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  9035  pe  wii-k  er  neuer  |je  worthier,  pat  man  lell 
quat  J>e  dughti  er,  Ne  J>e  gode  J»e  wers  to  prais,  Quatso  men 
o  be  wick  sais.  1362  Lancu  P.  PI.  A.  iii.  168  Nay,  lord, 
qua^t  J>at  ladi,  lecf  him  J>e  worse,  Whon  ^e  witen  witerliche 
wher^e  wrong  lihh.  cx53oRf.dfohd  ff>^<^  5c/. 835  (Manly) 
Ye,  and  I  lyke  him  never  the  wurs.  1593  Shaks.  Ven.  ^ 
Ad.  774  Your  treatt^  m:»kes  me  like  you  worse  and  worse. 
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1600  ^  A*  y,  L.  III.  iL  25  The  more  one  sickens,  the  worse 
at  ease  he  is.  1607  —  Cor.  v.  ii.  75  The  glorious  Gods.  .loue 
thee  no  worse  then  thy  old  Father  Menenius  do's.  1607 
Harington  in  Nugtx  Ant.  (1804)  II.  250  Even  Augustus 
was  the  worse  beloved  for  appointing  an  ill  man  to  his 
successor. 

4.  Worse  than  used  before  an  adj.  (sb.,  vb.)  as 
a  form  of  pejorative  comparison.  Cf.  More  C. 
{adv.)  5, 

13..  Gosp,  Nicod.  741  (MS.  G.)  5*  wers  \T.rT.  wors,  wars] 
J>an  wode,  how  dar  5e  negh  Jiis  slede?  1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A. 
11.  iii.  175  Oh  keei*e  me  from  their  worse  then  killing  lust. 
J605  —  Lear  i.  ii.  83  Brutish  Villaine ;  worse  then  brutish. 
J607  —  Timonwi.-v.  :o6  I'm  worse  then  mad.  1671  Mii.tos 
P.  R.  HI.  419  Besides  thir  other  worse  then  heathenish  crimes. 
—  Samson  893  By  worse  than  hostile  deeds.  1799  Wordsw. 
Ruth  164  O  Ruth  I  I  have  been  worse  than  dead.  x8io  — 
Sonn.,  '  Yet,  yet,  Biscayans'  3  Else  'twere  worse  than  vain 
To  gather  round  the  bier  these  festal  shows.  1867  A.  T. 
Drask  C/tristian  Schools  II.  vi.  253  Among  the  scanty  relics 
that  escaped  the  hands  of  these  worse  than  Vandals,  1867 
Augusta  Wilson  Frtj///zxx,Tofeed  theworsc-than-Ugolino 
hunger  of  never-satiated  scandal  and  gossip.  1897  IVestm, 
Gaz.  18  Jan.  3/2  He  deliberately  chose  to  worse  than  waste 
his  opportunities  and  his  talents. 

5.  Used  parenthetically  or  conjunctionally  to 
introduce  an  additional  clause  or  sentence  con- 
taining a  further  and  stronger  instance  of  action 
which  incurs  reprobation.     Cf.  Moke  adv.  6. 

1784  Cowi'ER  Tas/i  II.  21  Thus  man  devotes  his  brother, 
and  destroys ;  And,  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplor'd, 
..Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat  With 
stripes.  180S  WoRDSw.  Rob  Roy's  Grave  24  They  stir  us  up 
against  otir  kind;  And  worse,  against  ourselves.  X913  G. 
Murray  Euripides  vii.  166  He  had  denied  the  gods  j  worse, 
he  had  denounced  the  doings  of  the  gods  as  evil.  1926  H.  E. 
Rollins  Gorgeous  Gallery  p.  xvi,  Worse  still,  he  has  omitted 
one  leaf, 

6.  Conih.^  as  worse-affected,  -applied,  -armed, 
-bodied,  -born,  -calculated^  -disposed^  -executed, 
-governed,  -ordered  adjs. ;  also  f  worse-opinion- 
ated d!,,  having  a  more  unfavourable  opinion  {of) ; 
t worse-willing  a.,  less  well-disposed;  more  un- 
willing. 

X617  MoRVSOw  Itin.  11,63  It  was  apparant  that  either  he 
was  growne  weaker  in  iudgement  or  *worse  affected  to  the 
Queenes  seruice.  1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  \.  ii,  418 
Before  the  rest  of  my  deere  Country-men,  Of  better  wit,  but 
*^worse-applyed  pen.  1829  Scott  Anne  o/G.  xxviii,  If  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  should  cast  the  balance  in  behalf  of  the  fewer 
numbers  and  *worse-armed  party.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err. 
IV.  ii.  20  111  fac'd,  *worse  bodied,  shapeiesse  euery  where. 
X834  H.  Lvtton  Bulwer  France  I.  93  That  *  great  manner,' 
,  .by  which  the  old  nobility  strove  to  keep  up  the  distinction 
between  themselves  and  their  *worse-born  associates.  1817 
Jas.  Mill  BHt.  India  III.  vi.  i.  50  Parliament  was  so  com- 
pletely an  instrument  of  bad  government,  that  it  was  *worse 
calculated  to  produce  good  results  than  the  mere  arbitrary 
will  of  a  King.  1579  T.  F.  Newesfr.  North  D  j  b,  I  am  very 
sure,  that  many  are  *wurse  disposed,  and  much  more  vn- 
godly  in  high  and  honorable  calling.  1820  (p.  Mus.  Mag. 
II.  454  Irregular,  ill-directed,  and  *worse-executed  re* 
hearsals.  1672  Sir  W.  Temple  Ess.  Govt.  Misc.  (1680)  69 
Fugitives  out  of  some  *worse  governed  Family.  1642 
Hevlim  Hist.  Episc.  11.  vi.  436  Confessors,  .who.. having 
suffered  much  in  testimonie  of  their  perseverance,  became 
the  *worse-opinionated  of  those,  who  bad  not  beene  endued 
with  an  equall  constancie.  a  1715  South  Serm.  IV,  366  An 
ili-inclined  Judgment,  and  *' worse-ordered  Morals.  1549 
CovERUALE  Erasin.  Par,  i  Cor,  ix.  20-3  That.. I  might, 
folowing  their  mindes,  allure  them  either  vnto  Christ,  or  at 
the  least,  not  make  them  thereunto  *worse  willing  by  dis- 
pleasing their  mindes.  1550  Somerset  tr.  Cah/n's  Epistle 
li  ij  b.  But  this  muste  not  astonyshe  vs,  nor  make  vs  wurse 
willynge  or  fearefuU.  1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witchcr.  11.  ii. 
(1886)  15  The  people  would  be  woorse  willing  to  accuse 
them ;  for  feare  least  they  worke  revenge  upon  them. 

Worsement  (wzJ-jsment).  [f.  Worse  v.  + 
-MENT,  after  betterment.  Cf.  Wobsbnment.]  De- 
terioration and  depreciation  of  real  property  caused 
by  the  action  of  persons  outside  without  the  owner's 
consent. 

1884  Ld.  Salisbury  in  1st  Rep/.  Royal  Conivtiss.  Housing 
Working  Classes  Q.  13690  If  you  charge  for  betterment,  do 
not  you  think  you  should  pay  for  worsement  ?  1890  Pall 
Mall  Gaz.  18  July  2/2  We  doubt  wliether  the  abolition  of 
the  gates  and  bars  will  in  fact  conduce  to  the  '  worsement ' 
of  the  squares  and  streets  in  question,  1908  Arnold-Forster 
in  Mem.  (1910)  xxii.  340  That  the  principle  of  betterment 
should  only  be  adopted  concurrently  with  the  principle  of 
worsement,  or  deterioration. 

b.  trans/.  tinA  gen,  (nonce-uses). 

1893  Westm.  Gaz.  30  May  i/i  This  morning's  batch  con- 
tains 52  pages  of 'amendments*  (or  worsements,  ought  not 
Mr,  Plunket  to  call  them?)  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  1002 
Ibid.  17  June  ii/i  I'he  'Worsement'  or  'Betterment  of 
Directors..  .Do  the  Directors  stand  to  lose  or  gain,  .by  the 
consolidation  of  the  companies  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
capital  7 

Worsen  (wpus'n),  v.  [f.  Wohsk  a.  +  -en^  i. 
Cf.  Lessens'. 

The  word  is  common  in  dialect  (see  Eng.  Vial.  Diet.)  and 
was  reintroduced  to  literature  £-1800-1830  (by  writers  like 
Southey  and  De  Quincey)  as  a  racy  vernacular  substitute 
iox  deteriorate  and  the  like.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  worse;  to  impair,  vitiate,  cause 
to  deteriorate. 

axaaSJsee  Worse  v.  2].  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  112  Tymes 
byn  changet,  men  byn  worsont.  1533  tr.  Krasm.  Com.  Crede 
171  b,  Such  persons  which  by  crafte  done  appayre  and 
worsen  the  commune  coy  ne.  1641  Milton  Reform,  i.  Wks. 
1851  III.  10  It  is  still  Episcopacie  that,  .worsens  and  sluggs 
the  most  learned,  and  seemmg  religious  of  our  Ministers. 
1644  DiGBV  Kat.  Soul  X.  §  II.  432  A.. state,  where  she  can 
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neyther  be  bettered,  or  worsened,  c  1647  F^ltham  Resolves 
n.  xiii.  (1661)  205  Life  in  it  self  is  a  Blessing:  And  it  is  not 
worsened  by  l>eii)g  long.  1670  Brooks  Wks.  (1S67)  VI.  239 
The  righteous  are  signally  sanctified  by  fiery  dispensations, 
but  the  wicked  are  signally  worsened  by  the  same  dispensa- 
tions. 

1806  W,  Tavlor  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  251  If  effeminacy  could 
become  the  attribute  of  a  wliole  nation,  it  would  be  proper 
to  institute  societies  for  worsening  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
1807  Southey  Espriella's  Lett.  (i8o8)  II.  357  Methodism.. 
has  worsened  whatever  it  has  altered.  1816  —  Ess.  (1832)  I. 
172  The  manufacturer  worsened  his  wares,  the  landholder 
increased  lus  rents.  183a  —  Penins.  War  III.  703  Men 
whose  nature,  originally  bad,  had  been  worsened  by  their 
way  of  life.  1835  Carlvle  in  Fronde  Life  in  London  {1884) 
1.  i.  19  To  ask  able  editors  to  employ  you  will  not  improve 
but  worsen  matters,  1853  De  Quincey  Autobiogr,  Sk,  ii. 
Wks.  1862  XIV.  93  Their  case  was  certainly  not  worsened 
by  being  booked  for  places  in  the  grave.  1870  Morris 
Earthly  Par.  iv.  40  There  sat  a  woman  all  alone  Whom 
some  ten  years  would  make  a  crone,  Vet  would  they  little 
worsen  her.  1906  Spectator  jo  June  1043/2  Irrelevance  and 
confusion  are  worsened,  not  bettered,  when  advanced  under 
the  cloak  of  a  distinguished  reputation. 

b.  spec.  To  inflict  loss  upon  (a  person,  locality) 
in  respect  of  real  property  (see  Worsement). 

1894  Times  4  .'\pr.  6/2  Every  man  who  was  worsened 
havmg  to  be  compensated  before  he  was  turned  out.  1S04 
Z^a/ZyA^^Tcj  21  June  2/3  The  construction  of  these  thorough- 
fares had  worsened  Wardour-street  and  other  streets  through 
diversion  of  the  traffic. 

C.  To  represent  (a  thing)  as  worse  than  it  is ; 
to  depreciate. 

i88s  Jean  Ingelow  Perdita  66,  I  have  worsened  life,  I 
have  wronged  the  world,    1885  Gladstone  in  Times  28  Apr, 
7/4  Til e  policy  which  is  necessary  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances, which  I  shall  say  nothing  to  exaggerate  or  worsen. 
d,  rejl.  To  makeoneself  worse  or  (SiW.)  worse  off. 

1828  Carr  Craven  Gloss,  s.v.,  I  will  not  worsen  mysell.  x86o 
PusEY  Min.  Proph.  i6j  Moab  and  Ammon  chose  them  gods 
like  themselves,  and  worsened  themselves  by  copying  these 
idols  of  their  sinful  nature,  1864  Kingsley  Water  of  Life 
(1379)  iv.  51  They  feel  that  they  have  weakened  and  worsened 
themselves  thereby.  1866  Geo.  Eliot  F,  Holt  v,  That*s 
how  the  working  men  are  left  to  foolish  devices,  and  keep 
worsening  themselves. 

2.  intr.  To  become  worse,  deteriorate. 

1795  WoRDSw.  in  Mem.  (1851)  I.  86,  X  am  still  much  ea- 
gaged  with  my  sick  friend ;  and  sorry  am  I  to  add  that  he 
worsens  daily,  1823  De  Quincey  The  DiceViks.  1862  X. 
325  Next  day  SchroU  was  in  aviolcnt  fever.. .On  hearing 
this  report,  Schroll  rapidly  worsened.  1829  Southey  ^»  7", 
More  (1831)  II.  183  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  worsen  if  he 
be  left  to  himself.  1839  Carlvle  Chartiitn  ii.  (1858)  g  If 
life  last  longer,  .the  general  condition  of  the  poor  must  be 
bettering  instead  of  worsening.  x86x  Beresf.  Hope  Engl. 
Cathedral  \.  184  However  the  world  may  mend  or  worsen. 
1880  Miss  I3roughton  2nd  Thoughts  II.  iii.  vi.  226  The 
weather  has  again  changed  and  worsened.  1882  Morris 
Hopes  4-  Fears  for  Art  iv.  iig  Whether  the  times  better  or 
worsen. 

Hence  "Wo'rsened ///.  a. ;  "WoTsening  vbl.  sb. 
ixudppl.a. 

{a)  1830  Southey  L^et.  to  A  lloJi  Cunningham  4  Mar.  in  Life 
(1850)  VI.  89  The  portrait. .is  a  worsened  copy  of  '  Fitzbust 
the  Evangelical  *.  187S  A.  J.  Ellis  tr.  Helm/ioitz'  Semat. 
Tone  783  Skhismic  Intonation  exaggerates  the  errors  of  the 
Thirds  in  liosanquet's,  of  which  it  is  simi)ly  a  worsened 
form.  x888  Jewish  Chron,  17  Feb.  11/2  Even  this  worsened 
condition  is  disputed  by  some  entinent  authorities. 

[b)  1831  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  250T0  the  serious  injury 
of  his  health,  and  even  to  the  worsening  of  his  temper.  1837 
Carlvle  Fr.  Rev.  11.  v.  i,  Such  ..  desperate  hop)e  that 
worsening  of  the  bad  might  the  sooner  end  it  and  bring 
hack  the  good.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  xix.  The  ten 
or  twelve  years  since  the  parting  had  been  time  enough  for 
much  worsening.  1887  A  thenaeum  29  Jan.  153/3  1  he  steady 
worsening  of  social  conditions. 

(<:)  1858  Carlyle  Fredk.Gt.  ix.  x.  (1873)  III.  173  Does  not 
reach  I'otsdam  till  the  T4th  September,  and  then  in  a  weak, 
worsening,  and  altogether  dangerous  condition.  1891  G.  A. 
Smith  in  Robert  W.  Barbour  (18931  425  A  very  large  num- 
ber of  worsening  or  desperate  cases  [of  drunkenness  J. 

WOTsen,  dial,  or  illiterate  alteration  of  WoRSR 
a.  and  adv,  {? arising  from  the  coUoq.  worsen  = 
worse  than). 

1634  Hevwood  &  Brome  Lancash.  Witches  v.  1.  L  i,  It 
stinket.. worsen  than  oiiy  brimstone.  1854  Dickens  Hard 
T.  I.  xi.  From  bad  to  worse,  from  worse  to  worsen.  1854 
A.  E.  Baker  Northampt.  Gloss,  s.v.,  It's  worsen  than  it  was. 

Worseness  (wi)*isnes).  [f.  ^V0RSE  a,  +  -NKSS, 
Cf.  WoRSKiiNESS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
worse  or  inferior, 

£:z38o  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  I.  187  And  sit>  J>e  worsnesse  of 
J>ing  is  matere  of  sorewe,  man  shulde  have  more  sorewe  for 
synne  l>an  for  ony  oJ>er  J^ing.  1845  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  in 
L.  Huxley  Life  (1918)  I.  307  The  badness  of  the  specimens, 
the  worseness  of  tiie  published  descriptions.  1871  Ruskin 
Fors  Clav.  v.  23  We  will  have.. no  equality..;  but  recog- 
nition  of  every  beiterness  that  we  can  find,  and  reprobation 
of  every  worseness.  1913  J.  Hunter  in  L.  S.  Hunter  Mem. 
(1921)  248  He  said  I  was  worse  than  when  I  came  the  first 
time — the  worseness  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  strain  and  worry 
of  last  winter. 

f  b.  Spec.  Quality  below  the  standard  for  gold  or 
silver.     Cf.  Worse  0:.  3  b  and  Betteknkss  1  b. 

1782  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1803)  XCIII.  135  The  accuracy  of 
these  assays  was  farther  confirmed,  by  nearly  the  same 
average  of  worseness  being  found  upon  more  than  170000 
guineas. 

WoTsenment.  [f.WoBSE.NZ'. +  -ment.]  Occas. 
used  in  preference  to  Worsement  as  a  more  ana- 
logical form. 

X894  Westm.  Gaz.  26  July  2/1  The  word,  we  suppose, 
ought  to  be  'worsenment ',  for  wliile  the  verb  of  belter  is 
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*  to  better  ',  the  verb  of  worse  is  '  to  worsen'.  1905  J.  M. 
Robertson  C/uimberiain  ix.  43  Whereafter  his  worsenmeiii 
is  swift  indeed.  1906  i'cUl  Mail  Gaz,  10  Mar.  2  If  'better- 
ment'is  recognised,  worsenment  should  be  equally  allowed  for. 

Worser  (^wrusai),  a.  and  adv.  Also  6  wurser, 
woorser,  9  vulgar  wusser.  [A  double  compara- 
tive, f.  WOKSE  a.  and  adv.  +  -E^  3.     Cf,  lesser. 

The  word  was  common  in  the  i6th-i7thc.  as  a  variant  of 
'  worse  ',  in  all  its  applications.  In  modern  use,  it  is  partly 
a  literary  survival  (esp.  in  plirases  like  the  worser part^  sort^ 
kal/)^  partly  dial,  and  vulgar.] 

A.  adj.    =  Worse  a. 

1495  Trevisa's  Ba>th.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cvi.  Uviij/i  More- 
thrumbles  egges  ben  lyke  to  Geys  egges  but  they  ben  lesser. . 
and  worser  of  smellynge.  1553  HRKNOEtr.  Cnrtiusvu.  122  b, 
Fearing  the  sequel  of  worser  inconucnieiices.  1553  T.  Wil- 
son Rket.  (1580)  127  If  one  should  sett  Lukes  Veluet  against 
Geane  Veluette,  the  Lukes  will  appeare  better,  and  the 
Geaiie  will  seeme  worser.  1559  Mirr.  Ma^.,  Dukeo/Suffolk 
xxiii,  To  preserve  me  from  a  wurser  yll.  c  1566  Merie  Tales 
p/Skelton  in  Wks.  (1843)  I.  lix,  'I'he  one  wouldc  call  thother 
Swanborn,  the  whyche  they  dyd  take  for  a  worser  woorde 
then  knaiie,  157a  R.  T.  Discourse  40  Vniuster  then  Pilate, 
worser  then  Lucifer.  1573-80  Tusser  Husb.  (1878)99  What 
worser  for  barlie  than  wetnes  and  cold  1  158a  T.  Watson 
Centttrie  0/ Love  xxx.  (Arb.)  66  In  harder  case  and  worser 
plight  am  I.  1583  Stubbes  Anat  Abus.  \\.  (1882)  33  They 
arc  not  onely  not  inferior  to  any  nation  inthe  world  in  the 
cxcesse  of  apparcll,  but  arc  farre  woorser,  if  woorser  can  be. 
1591  SuAKS.  /  Hetu  K/,  V.  iii.  36  Chang'd  to  a  worser  shape 
thou  canst  not  be.  1595  Markham  Trag.  Sir  R.  Grinuile 
clxxi.  His  pure  part,  from  worser  parts  rcfind.  1605  London 
Prodigal  v.  L  68  (Brooke)  Such  bad  beginnings  oft  haue 
worser  ends.  x6oS  Rowlands  HeWs  broke  loose  To  Rdr. 
(Hunterian  Clubj  7  All  composed  of  the  scumbe  and  waste 
worser-sort.  1633  Ford  Love's  Sacrif.  v.  i.  K  2,  I  find  she  is 
A  diucH,  worser  then  the  worst  in  hell.  1638  Chillingw. 
Relig.  Prot.  L  L  §  8.  36  The  conclusion  alwaies  followes  the 
worser  part,  if  there  be  any  worse,  a  1639  W.  Whateley 
Prototypes  L  iv.  (1640)  15  We  must  speake  of  Caine,  who 
being  the  elder  brothJer  was  yet  the  worser  man.  1643  Trapp 
Comm.  Gen.  xxxviil  26  The  worser  sort  of  Papists.  1667 
Termts  de  U  Ley  35a  It  is  there  taken  in  the  worser  sense. 
168s  NoRBis  HierocUs  88  Hence  'tis  that  the  worser  actions 
are  accompaiiy'd  with  the  worser  pleasures.  1^13  Derham 
Pkys.'TheoL  111.  iv.  83  Our  own  great  infirmities  and  fail- 
ings, .deserve  a  worser  place,  a  more  incommodious  Habita* 
tion.  X74a  Lond.  <V  Country  Brewer  i.  (ed.  4)  38  Ihe  worser 
earthy  Part  of  the  Hop  is  greatly  the  Cause  of  that  rough, 
harsh,  unpleasant  Taste.  1783  Burns /f^/w^^rs^  9  Or  worser 
far,  the  pangs  of  keen  Remorse.  i8ix  Southev  m  Edini<. 
Ann.  Reg.  II.  I.  417  Upon  the  convention  of  Cintra  ministers 
had  chosen  the  worser  part.  i8«7  (see  Half  sb.  4  bj.  1839 
SouTHEy  Sir  T.  More  II.  308  Lawcrafi,  if  not  a  twin-fiend 
with  Priestcraft,  ts.. perhaps  the  worser  devil  of  the  two. 
1854  S.  Austin  Germany  312  The  worser  part  of  the  press 
was  timid,  venal  and  obsequious.  1871  ftl.  Collins  Inn 
Str.  Meetings  33  One  might  imagine  it  a  worser  Troy.  1876 
Farbar  Marlb.  Serm.  xxvii.  27a  He  must  break,  if  need  be, 
his  old  life  in  two,  and  fling  away  the  worser  half.  1887 
Morris  Odyss.  xi.  6a  i  For  I,  e'en  I,  the  bondsman  of  a 
worser  man  was  made. 

vulgar.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xxli,  V'ou  might  ha'  made  a 
worser  guess  than  that,  old  feller.     1845  Disraeli  A>/'// in. 
i,  'It's  the  butties',  said  Nixon;  'they  re  wusser  nor  tommy.* 
b.  absoi.  and  ellipt. 

1586  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  i.  iv.  (1593)  13  Hcsctteth 
'1  cnedos  on  fire,  whose  fcarefull  flames  espide,  Gaue  Som> 
mons  vnto  carelcsse  Troy  for  worser  to  prouide.  1587 
GoLDiNG  De  Afomay  il  (1617)  2a  fHeJ  shall  not  bee  able 
to  dLscerne  which  is  the  worser.  i6sa  aIabbe  tr.  Alemaa's 
Guzman  dAlf,  ii.  269  if  thou  shalt  reserue  the  better  for 
thy  selfe,  and  giue  the  worser  vnto  God.  163a  Lithgow 
Trav.  IX.  394  A  worser  neuer  liued.  1635  Havwabu  ir. 
Biondrs  Baniskd  Viig.  58  If  the  change  chance  to  be  from 
a  bad  Prince  to  a  worser.  »66o  Gauden  GotCs  Gt.  Demonstr. 
50  There  is  no  necessity ..  to  make  evil  deeds  good  by  doing 
worser.  1680  W.  .Al[.en  Peace  ^  Unity  75  This  was  no  call 
to  the  better  sort  of  Christians  to  separate  from  the  worser. 
X840  G.  Godwin  Last  Day  I  5  Fanny,  y<>u  are  a  hignorant 
creature,  and  Mr.  Brisks  a  worser.  1887  /-ield  19  Feb. 
233/1,  1  hear  it  was  a  toss  up  which  day  was  the  better  or 
'  wusser  *  of  the  two. 

to,  sb.pL    (One's)  inferiors.    Ods, 

1581  pKTTiK  tr,  Guazzo't  Civ.  Conv.  11.  (1586)  ^i  b.  They 
ought  to  beholde  their  inferiours  with  a  moregratiouscie, .. 
by  meanes  whereof  they  get  the  good  will  of  their  worsers. 

B,  adv.  «■  W0118E  adv. 

1560  PiLKiNGTON  Expos.  Aggeus  C  iiii  b,  And  the  worser 
learned  be  preferred  afore  the  better,  to  the  ministery,.  .let 
not  the  belter  di>dayii  him.  1573-80  Ti:sser  H%tsb.  (1878) 
90  There  pasture  and  cattel. .  wurscr  do  fare.  1584  Lvly 
CanipasPe  v.  i,  How  like  you  this  ?  doth  he  well  7  Diog.  The 
better,  the  wor-.cr.  Ibid.  v.  iv,  I  pray  thee,  what  doost  thou 
think  of  loue?  Diog.  A  little  worser  then  I  can  of  hate. 
160a  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  li.  232  But  thus  do  ye,  nay 
worser.  1604  SHAKS.t?M.  iv.  i.  105  How  do  you  Lieutenant? 
Cos.  The  worser,  that  you  giue  me  the  addition.  1606  — 
Ant.  ^  CI.  II.  V.  90^  1  cannot  hate  thee  worser  then  1  do,  If 
thou  againe  say  yes.  a  i6a5  Fletcher  H^oman's  Prize  iii. 
i,  Twould  make  his  head  ake  worser  than  his  horns  do. 
i6a8  Mad  Franks  Robin  Goodfellotv  (Percy  Soc.)_45  My 
bostesse  asked  me  how  I  liked  this  taJe  ?    I  said,  it  was.. 

;ood  enough  to  passe  time  that  might  be  worser  spent.    164a 

).  Rogers  Naaman  435  Where  he  does  well,  none  does 
better,  but  where  ill,  none  wor.ser.  1664  J.  Wkbb  Stone- 
Heng {iT3S^  21  His  Draught.  I  am  confident  you  will  like 
the  worser,  because  he  likes  it  so  well.  1671  ir.  Pala/ox's 
Conq.  China  xxiv.  429  The  other  Chinese  Merchants,  .were 
much  worser  used.  1700  T.  Brown  Amusem.  Ser.  Com.  48 
Persons. .that  have  a  great  deal  of  Idle  Time  lying  upon 
their  Hands,  and  can't  tell  how  to  employ  it  worser.  1835 
DicKKNS  S^.  Boz,  Pawnbroker's ShoP,\oMt  poor  dear  wife 
as  you  uses  worser  nor  a  dog. 

Worser  (w^usaj),  v.  rare,  [f.  Wobsee  a., 
after  liKiTKi;  z/.]  trans.  To  make  worse  ;  rejl.  to 
impair  one's  worldly  position.  Hence  "WoTsering 
vbi.  sb. 
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x84«  CoUeciauea  Glocestr.  283  Worsered^  made  worse. 
1883  Century  Mag.  Oct.  827/2  This,  be  it  for  the  bettering 
or  the  worsering  of  the  type,  is  to  our  democratic . .  civiliza- 
tion forbidden  forever.  1906  Macftt,  Mag.  Oct.  914  She 
says,  *  Be  going  to  better  myself,  Guv'nor.  I  says,  '  Take 
care  you  don't  worser  yourself,' 

Worserer  (wiiusaraj),  a.  A  further  extension 
(jocular  or  vulgar)  of  WoKSER  a. 

175a  Foote  Taste  1.  (1781)  8,  I  have  heard,  good  Sir,  that 
every  Body  has  a  more  betterer  and  more  worserer  Side  of 
the  Face  than  the  other.  184a  Collectanea  Glocestr.  283 
Worser ^  ivorserer,  worse. 

Worserment.  [f.  Worser  a.  or  v,  +  -ment, 
after  heller  me  Jit.']    =  Wobsement. 

1890  Daily  Neit^s  loY^Vy.  5/5  What,  if  we  may  coin  so  bar- 
barous a  term,  may  be  called  the  avoidance  of '  worserment '. 
190a  C.  G.  Harper  Hoiyhead  Road  I.  93  They  received  no 
compensation  for  this  '  worserment'  which  must  have  prac- 
tically ruined  many  of  tiiein. 

tWOTSemess.  Obs.  nonce-tod.  [f,  Worser  tz. 
+  -NES3.  Cf.  WoBSENESS.]  The  quality  of  being 
'  worser  '  or  inferior. 

i6oa  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xui.  Ixxvtii.  322  In  Heats  and 
Colds  Extremities  is  Worsernesse  in  neither :  .Nor,  working 
in  their  Seasons,  is  a  Betternesse  of  Either. 

Worsest  (wousest),  a.  A  jocular  and  dial,  re- 
fashioning of  Worst,  as  if  f.  Worse  a.  +  -est, 
(,See  Eng,  Dial.  Did.) 

1838  Bent  ley's  Misc.  III.  104  But  a  laughing  woman,  with 
two  bright  eyes,  Is  the  worsest  devil  of  all. 

"Worset^t,  •worssett,  north,  ff.  Worsted. 

WorsMp  (wwjjip),  sb.  Forms:  a.  i  weor^- 
scipe,  -5Cype,  north.  worUscip,  3  worSscipe, 
-schipe,  -schepe,  4 ■wor{)ssipe,  -sehip,  wortscip, 
-schyp  ;  3  worsipe,  4  -ssipe,  4-6  -schipe  (4 
-schupe,  5  -schype,  whorshype) ;  4-5  •wor- 
schepe,  -shepe  ;  4  worchipe,  -chepe  ;  4-5  wor- 
schippe  (5  -schyppe)  ,4-chippe,  5-6  worshyppe, 
5-7  -shippe  ;  4  ■worscip  (-sip),  4-6  worschip 
(4-5  -schipp,  4  -schyp) ;  4-5  worchip,  -chyp, 
-chop  ;  4-  worship  (6-7  -shipp),  5-6  worshyp 
(5  -shypp)  ;  6  Sc.  wourahip,  7  woorship ;  9  vulg. 
wash-up.     ^,  1-3  w^rU-,  wurj)scipe  (i  -scype), 

3  wurfS-,*wiirJ)schipe,-shipe(Or//;.  wtirrjjshipe), 
-sipe,  -sype,  wurhscipe ;  3  wrU-,  wrjjsipe,  wrh-, 
wrscipe  (-sipe),  4  wrshepe,  -chepe  ;  3  wur- 
schipe  iprm.  wiirrshipe),  -sipe,  4  -shypo,  5 
-ohipe  ;  4  wurshippe,  5  -chippe,  6  wushippe  ; 
5  wurschip  (-chip,  -chyp,  -chep),  5-6  wurship. 
7.  I  wyrtSscipe ;  (^chiefly  north,  and  ^^r.)  4  wir-' 
scipe,  -schepe,  5  -shipe,  -chipe,  -chepe,  wyr- ; 

4  wirscippe,  5  -shipi>e,  wyrschyppe,  -chippe 
(vir-,vyrchippe);  4wirscip(p,-scep(p,  4-6  wir- 
schip  (6  -schep,  virschip),  wirohip,  -chep;  5 
wir-,  wyrship,  [OE.  weorHscipCy  later  wuriS-, 
wyrd-j  northern  wortscipe^  f.  weort  Worth  a,  + 
'Scipc '^YL\Y,    The  formation  is  peculiar  to  English.] 

L  1,  The  condition  (in  a  person)  of  deserving, 
or  being  held  in,  esteem  or  repute ;  honour,  dis- 
tinction, renown ;  good  name,  credit,  Obs,  exc. 
arch.     (Common  down  to  i6thc.) 

f  888  i^LFRBD  Boeth.  xl.  S  4  Hi  wunnon  aefter  weortSscipe 
on  t>isse  worulde,  &  tiolodon  goodes  hltsan.  cj>5o  Lindisf. 
Gosp,  John  iv.  44  Wit^a  on  his  oedle  worSscip  ne  hscns. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  iliid.,  Nan  wite^a  naefS  nanne  weorSscype 
on  bis  ajenum  earde.  c  IS05  Lav.  3 1 59  Wordschepe  \c  1175 
worsipe]  haue  |?u.  Ibid.  3291  Me  t>unche5  ^at  mi  faeder 
nis  no  whit  felle,  no  he  wurh-scipe  no  can.  a  xaso  O'mI  «f 
Night,  1343  An  maide  mai  luue  cheose  pat  hire  wurj^schipc 
ne  forleose.  C1330  Arth.  <v  Merl.  8619  (KOlbing)  On  him  y 
told  hir  wele  bitowe;  So  ful  y  knawe  htm  of  woi')'schipe. 
c  1350  Wilt.  Paleme  551  J>at  were  semlyest  to  seye  to  saue 
my  worchep.  c  1386  Chaucer  Frunkl,  T.  83  To  seke  in 
Armea  worshipe  and  honour.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  I.  155 
To  Wynne  ^>e  niaystrie  of  wommen  (jou  getest  but  Htcl  wor- 
schippe.  c  \\3fiCompleynt  341  in  Lydg.  Temple  Glas  63  Of 
worshepe,  honour  &  mesure  She  is  the  welle.  X4a5  Paston 
Lett.  I.  21  Because  ye  am.. of  worshepe  and  cunnyng  wor- 
thyly endowed.  143*  Ibid.  35  The  said  Erie.  .hath,  .desired 
..  to  kepe  his  troutbe  and  worship  unblcmysshed.  1485 
Caxton  Paris  if  V.  (1868)  9  Every  man  dyd  hys  best  to  gete 
worshyp  there.  1530  Palscr.  418/1  If  he  wyll  say  it  of  his 
worshyp  \_sur  son  honueur\  I  dare  affyrme  it.  1555  Instil. 
Gentt,  Prol.  *vj  b.  Thus  most  men  desyre  the  title  of  wurship, 
but  fewedoo  worke  tbededes  that  vnto  worship  apperteigne. 
CX586  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps.  cxxx.  ii,  Wttli  thy  justice 
mercy  dwelleth.  Whereby  thy  worshipp  more  excelleth. 
1850  Tennyson  Elaine  1318  It  will  be  to  your  worship,  as 
my  Knight,..Tosee  that  she  be  buried  worshipfuily. 

•fb.  A  source  or  ground  of  honour  or  credit  (to 
a  person),    Obs. 

a  1*40  Ureisun  mO.E.Hom.  1. 199  NishittSenowurSscipe 
^et  ^  deoucl  me  to-drawe,  c  1386  Chaucer  jl/c/iA  P267S 
.Salomon  seith  It  is  a  greet  worshipe  to  a  man  to  kepen  hym 
Iro  noyse  and  stryf.  c  1400  Gamelyn  185  Moche  worship  it 
were.. to  vs  alle  Might  I  J>e  ram  and  l>e  rvnge  bryngen 
home  to  )iis  halle.  <:z430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  7099  Litle 
worship  had  it  been  If  ye  my  ladies  clothes  hed  seen.  1470- 
85  Maloky  Arthur  iv.  xxi.  146  Me  semeth  hit  were  your 
worship  to  helpc  that  dolorous  knyghte.  X4j)3  Festivall 
(W.  de  W.  1515)  3b,  The  synnes  that  a  man. .is  shryuen  of 

. .  shall  be  moche  worshypp  to  hym.  1535  Coverdale  Prov. 
xix.  32  It  is  a  mans  worsnipe  to  do  good. 

f  o.  One  who,  or  that  which,  constitutes  a  source 
or  groimd  of  honour.    Obs, 

£^1410  HoccLEVK  Mother  0/ God  2-^  1\iQVf  art  ensauniple 
of  chastitee,  And  of  virgynes  worsship  and  honour.  15x3 
Douglas  jEneis  x,  xiv.  73  He  bad  ga  fech  Rbebus,  hys 


ryaM  steyd,  Quhilk  was  hys  wirschyp  and  hys  comfort  hayll. 
1535  CovERDAi.E  Ps.  iii.  3  But  thou  (o  Lorde)  art  my  de- 
fender, my  worshipe,  and  the  lifter  vp  of  my  heade.  1596 
Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  345  Wallase,  the  clieife 
honour  and  Wirschep  of  the  Weiris,  drew  him  back  to  the 
Scotis  partie. 

^  d.  spec.  Worthiness  in  battle ;  valour.    Obs, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7022  After  |:am  com  ledeon,  J?at  wirscep 
in  his  time  had  don.  137S  Barbour  Bruce  in.  50  And  throw 
his  worschip  sa  wroucht  he,  That  he  reskewyt  all  the  fleari.^. 
/bid.  XV.  154  Bot  thar  fell  fayis  sa  can  assaill,  That  thar 
mycht  no  worschip  availl.  ci4ao  Wystoun  Cron.  11.  xvi. 
1521  Hirdouchtyr.  .Tuk  vparmys  in  hir  stede,  pat  worschep 
prufllt  in  mony  deide. 

t  2.  In  phrases  :  a.  To  zat'n  (one's)  worship :  to 
gain  honour  or  renown.    Obs, 

c  1200  Okmin  12373  ^OTv  ^urrh  ^att  tatt  te^^  wolldeon  ba 
^asn  Godd  wurrshipe  winnenn.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2439  He 
luued  hir  wil  mare  J^an  are,  For  wirscipp  Jjat  sco  did  him 
win.  13..  Guy  Warnv.  (A.)  8i8  Who  pat  l?er  be  of  mest 
mi^t,  Crete  worJ?schipe  he  winnej>.  c  1350  Will.  Paleme 
618  Nis  no  man  vpon  mold  l>at  more  worchip  winnes.  C1400 
z6  Pol.  Poems  iii,  57  A  worjji  knygt  wol  worchip  wynne. 
a  X450  Le  Morte  Arth.  35  That  Auntre  shall  by-gynne.. 
'I'hat  knightis  shall  there  worship  wynne.  1471  Ripley 
Comp.  Alch,  y.  xxviiL  in  Ashm.  (1652)  155  But  wyll  ye  here 
what  worshyp  and  avayle.  They  wyn  in  London,  a  X5X3 
Fabvan  C/iri7«.(i8ii)  574  Vpon  y*  v.  day  played  togyder  an 
Henauder,  and  a  squyre  called  John  Stewarde,  whiche  daye 
also  the  Englyssheman  wan  y«  worshyp.  1572  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xxxvi.  157  Quha  vantis  be  bluici  thay  all  thair 
worschip  wan.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q,  i.  i.  3  Vpon  a  great 
aduenture  be  was  bond,.. To  winne  him  worship.  1598 
Marston  Sco.  Villanie  i.  iii.  184  That  with  incfustrious 
paines  hath,  .wonne  His  true  got  worship. 

+  b.  To  gety  or  have^  the  worship  of\  to  gain  the 
honour  of  overcoming  or  winning.    Obs. 

148X  Caxton  Godfrey  Ixxii.  116  Bawdwyn,  and  they  that 
were  with  hym, .  .said  that  they  ought  to  haue  the  worship 
of  thistoun.  a  150a  ARNOLDEC/:r(7«.  (1811)  p.  xxxv,  A  batell 
in  Smytfeld,  betwene  the  Lord  Scales  and  the  bastard  of 
Burgoyne,  and  the  Lord  Scales  had  the  worship  of  the  felde. 
a  1513  Fadyan  Chron.  (1811)574  An  Englysshe  esquyer.. 
gatte  suche  worshyp  of  the  same  Henauder,  that  the  kynge 
.  .made  hym  streyght  knygbt. 

3.  The  condition  (in  a  person)  of  holding  a  pro- 
minent place  or  rank  ;  dignity,  importance,  high 
standing  or  degree.     Now  arch, 

c888  Alfred  Boeth.  y\\,%-i  Swelce  )7U..sie  Sines  agnes 
benumen,  setter  je  Jjinra  welona  ge  t>ines  weorJ>scipes. 
£'1030  Rule  St.  Benet  (Lngeman)  105  Swa  hwylcere  ylde 
o63e  wurftscipe  [L.  dignitatis]  he  si.  a  1154  O.  E.  Chron. 
(Laud  MS.)_an.  1132,  He  com  on  s'  Petres  messe  dei  mid 
miccl  wurscipe  into  the  minstre.  a  ijoo  yices  ^  Virtues  55 
Danne  hie  scolde  forliesen  3a  michele  wur3scipe  mang  5o 
aingles.  c  laos  Lay.  22452  Swa  \>\i  scalt  wunien  in  wur5- 
scipc  l>ire.  a  12x5  Ancr.  R.  278  Al  so  as  prude  is  wilnunce 
of  wurSschipe,  riht  al  so.  .edmodnesse  is  forkesting  of  wuro- 
schipe.  C1330R.  Brunne  C/wow,  Wa« (Rolls)  7099  Constant 
[a  monk]  J)e  coroune  tok,&..)?us  to  worschipegan  he  lende. 
i^^  Ayeub.  iB  Guodes  of  auenture,  ase  richesses,  worssipe, 
and  hejnesse.  f  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  {iZZo)  13  For  to  haue 
lykynge  of  mete  and  dryiik  and  cloj*  and  worldly  worschipe. 
c  143s  Chron.  Lond.  (Kingsford  1905)  42  We  pryve  hym 
[Richard  II]  off  alle  kyngly  dignyte,  and  worship.  1461 
Paston  Lett,  II.  13  Ve  ar  inbylled  to  be  made  knygth  at 
this  Coronacion.. but  and  it  lyke  you  to  take  the  worchip 
uppon  you  [etc.].  1483  Caxton  Golden  Leg.  400/2  There 
was  a  clerke  moche  renomed  at  rome  wliicbecoulcl  not  come 
to  the  worship  that  he  desyred,  1535  Coverdalk  Job  xiv. 
21  Whether  his  children  come  to  worshipe  or  no,  he  can  not 
tell :  And  yf  they  be  men  of  lowe  degre,  he  knoweth  not. 
1549  in  lytler  Eng.  under  Edw.  VI  (1839)  I.  219  And  we. . 
and  others  of  worship  in  these  countries,  .do  incur  by  these 
means  much  infamy.  X573-80  Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  208 
Yet  is  it  not  to  be  forgot,  In  Court  that  sonie  to  worship 
come.  XS97  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  IxxJii.  §  7  In  professing 
that  his  intent  was  to  adde  by  his  person  honour  and  worship 
vnto  hers,  he  tooke  her  plainly  and  clearely  to  wife.  1607 
Stat,  in  Hist.  Wakefield  Gram.  Sch.  {1B92)  57  Savinge  unto 
everye  man  his  higher  place  of  worshipp  and  degree.  X73x-8 
^^\n  Polite  Conv.  194  She  was  as  fine  as  Fi'pence ;  but 
truly,  I  thought  there  was  more  Cost  than  Worship.  1765 
YQO-x^Commissary  \.^V?,.  1799  11.8  Indeed  you  labour  ..for 
little  or  nothing:  only  victuals  and  cloaths,  more  cost  than 
worship.  x8x4  Scott  Lord  of  Isles  11.  vii,  Worship  and  birth 
to  me  are  known  By  look,  by  bearing,  and  by  tone. 

f  b.  With  a  and  pi. :  A  distinction  or  dignity  ; 
a  position  of  honour  or  high  place.    Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  75  Al  Jjc  blisse  of  J>ise  wordle  him  ssolde 
by  drede  and  wo,  rychesscs  dong,  worl>ssipcs  uoulhede. 
X340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  1139  Pride  of  lyf  J^at  some  in  hert 
kcpc-i,  Falles  to  honours  and  worshepes.  1387  Trevisa 
Higden  II.  113  Offa.  .was  wrooJ>  wij?  men  of  Caunterbury, 
and  byname  hem  J'at  worschippe  \sc.  the  archbishopric]. 
a  139S  Hylton  Scala  Perf.  11.  xxvii.  (W.  de  W.  1^94),  He 
l?at  hath  forsake  the  loue  of  the  worlde  in  worshyppes  and 
riches.  ?ai4oo  Morte  Arth.  22  How  they  whaniie  wyth 
were  wyrchippis  many,  c  1400  Cursor  M.  25368  (Cott. 
Galba  MS.)  He  Jiat  victori  may  gete  sail  be  corond  [with] 
wirschippes  grete.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  i.  xxiv.  35  If 
J^ou  haddist  lyued  unto  now  in  worshipes  &  lustes  of  J>e 
worlde.  c  149X  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  69  Riches  and  wor- 
shippes  ben  but  lente  to  man  for  a  tyme.  x6oS  Shaks.  Lear 
\.  iv.  288  Men.  .That.,  in  the  most  exact  regard  support  The 
worships  of  their  name.  x6o6  G.  Woodcock  Hist.  Ivstine 
III.  19  That  it  should  be  lawfull  for  them.. to  possesse  all 
their  estates  and  worships  whatsoeuer. 

t  O.  An  alleged  name  for  a  company  ^writers. 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  f.  vij,  A  worship  of  writeris. 

4,  Man,  genlieman^Glc,.,  of  worship:  a  person  of 
repute  and  standing.     Now  arch. 

In  quot.  J598  contrasted  with  of  honour  (=  belonging  to 
the  nobility). 

1340  Ayenb.  250  Hit  hecomh  wel  to  man  of  worssipe. .pet 
heby..amesured  incallehisdedes.  1340-70 /I /er.-y  Diud. 
17  panne  weies  of  worschipe.. Wip  his  Icttres  he  let  to  ^ 


WOBSHIP. 

hid  sende.  C13A6  Chauccr  Frani-L  T.  334  He.  .was  a  man 
of  worship©  and  honour.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  18 
With  other  folkes  of  wourshippe,  prcests,  and  good  frcndy*. 
XS«3  FrrzHKHB.  Surv,  ProL  b  ij,  Eucry  great  estate,  bothe 
men  &  women  of  worship,  that  haue  great  possessyons  of 
laiides  and  tenementes,  shulde  haue  [etc.J.  xs^Acts  Frivy 
Ctmnc.  Irel,  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm,)  21  They. -shall  examyne 
h>-m  or  them  before  the  nextcgentilman  of  worshipe.  1577- 
•7  Stasyhurst  Dtscr.  Irel.  39/1  in  Holinsked,  There  are 
besides  these  noble  men,  certeine  gentletnen  of  woorship, 
commonlie  called  baronets.  1599  CHtTTLE  Kind-harts  Dr. 
To  Gent).  Rdrs.  3  Besides,  diuers  of  worship  haue  reported, 
his  vprighmes  of  dealing.  1598  Stow  Surv.  265  In  this 
Qoyster  were  buried  many  persons,  some  of  worship,  and 
others  of  honour.  1618  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Pennyles 
Piigr.  Cab,  Kinde  Mr.  Thomas  Banister,  the  Mayor,  Who 
is  of  worship  and  of  good  Respect.  165s  Fuller  Ck.  Hist. 
DC.  178  Our  Author  (though  a  person  of  witt  and  worship) 
deriveth  his  intelligence  from  a  French  writer  disaffected  m 
religion.  1693  Concrevh  Old  Bach.  v.  vi,  All  the  World 
know  me  to  be  a  Knight,  and  a  Man  of  Worship.  1820 
Scott  M<mast.  xix, '  This  in  our  presence,  and  to  a  man  of 
worship  I '  said  the  Abbot.  1837  Barham  IngoL  Leg.y  Leech 
o/FolkestoHt^  Which  [mansion]  bespoke  the  owner  a  man 
of  worship,  and  one  well  to  do  in  the  world.  1889  Gretton 
Memory's  Harkbetck  255  His  uncle  and  his  grandfather 
were  both  men  of  worship  in  my  boyish  days. 
+  b.  So  of  good ^  or  great,  worship.  Obs, 
*SSS  J-  Proctor  Wyat's  Rebell.  6  b,  Christopher  Roper 
(a  man  of  good  wurshippe,  and  so  estemed  of  them).  Ibid. 
7  Maister  Tucke..&  maisier  Dorrel. .gentlemen  of  good 
wurshyppe,  and  lustices  of  peace.  1583  Stubbes  Anat. 
Abus.  I.  (1879)  103  One  dish  or  two  of  good  wholsome  meate 
was  thought  sufficient  for  a  man  of  great  worship  to  dyne 
withall.  1592  Greene  Upst,  Courtier  F  2,  The  other  two. . 
seemed  meaner  then  himselfe,  but  yet  Gentlemen  of  gotxl 
worship.  1603  G.  Owen  Pembrokeshire  (1892)  12  It  hath 
ben  allwaies  inhabited  with  diuerse  Knights  and  gentlemen 
of  greate  worshippe, 

t  C.  Place  of  worship',  a  '  good  house '.   Toivn  of 
worship',  an  important  town.    Obs. 

Z484  Marg.  Paston  in  P.  Lett.  III.  314  Sweche  dysports 
..as  sche  hadde  seyn  husyd  in  places  of  worschip  ther  as 
sche  hathe  beyn.  1494  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  130  The  said 
IcM^es  goeing  on  foote  in  everie  towne  of  worshippe. 

6.  With  your  or  his  :  A  title  of  honour,  used  in 
addressing  or  speaking  of  a  person  of  note.  In 
later  use  spec,  as  the  title  of  a  magistrate. 

1548  G  ESTE  Pr.  .\ fosse  Ded.,  I . ,  doo  offre  y*  same . .  to  your 
worshipful  mastership,  not  that  I  adiudge  it  a  present, worthy 
your  worship,  but  that  [etc.].  1357  Order  0/  Hospitalls 
B  6  b.  Your  worships,  .were  then  elected  Governours  of  this 
said  Hospital!.  1570  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  i 
Your  wurship  is  no*  ignorant  that  [etc.].  1607  Shaks. 
Timon  III.  iv.  61  What  does  his  casheer'd  Worship  mutter? 
1631  Heywood  1st  Pt.  Fair  Maid  of  litest  m.  L  28  Ronghnt. 
Ha,  what  will  you  draw?  Clem.  The  best  wine  in  the 
house  for  your  worship.  1693  Drydkn  Persius  v.  iir  Now 
Marcus  Dama  is  hb  Worship  s  Name.  1722  De  Foe  Relt^. 
Courtsh.  \.  ii.  (1807)  59  Indeed  I  did  not  know  your  worship 
at  first ;  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  out  so  late,  and  't  please  your 
worship,  and  all  alone.  1743  Fielding  J.  Andreivs  iv.  v, 
He.,  arrived  when  the  justice  had  almost  finished  his 
business.  He.  .was  acquainted  that  his  worship  would  wait 
on  him  in  a  moment.  1768  Complete  Letter-Writer  {jeA.  12) 
45  To  P.S.  Esq  J  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Y.  Sir, 
your  Worship.  1773  Goldsm.  Stoops  to  Cong.  iv.  i,  Dig. 
I  have  got  a  letter  for  your  worship.  1797  Lamb  Let.  to 
Coleridge  10  Jan.,  Is  it  a  farm  you  have  got?  And  what 
does  your  worship  know  about  farming?  1837  Dickens 
Pickzv.  XXV,  'This  here's  Pickvick,  your  wash-up,'  said 
Grummer.  Ibid.,  *  Muzzle  !  *  *  Your  worship  '.  *  Open  the 
frontdoor'.  *Yes,  your  worship.'  x86t  Agnes  Strickland 
Old  Friends  Ser,  n.  73  For  which  I  humbly  hopes  your 
worship  will  be  pleased  to  send  him  to  Botany  Bay.  z86x 
Handbk. Letter. writing ^i  To  his  Worship. . E.  C.  Walton, 
Esq.,  Mayor  of  Manchester. 

fb.  Without  personal  pronoun.    Obs.  rare. 

1606  Warner  Alo.  Eng.  xvi.  ciL  404  If  Variance  hapt  to 

fall.  They  went  not  to  such  Worships  as  like  Tyrants  men 

miscall     1663  Barrow  Serm.  (1687)  I.  xii.  171  The  next 

in  dignity  to  himself ..  (Though  such   an  alliance   would 

perhaps  be  thought  derogatorj*  to  the  Worships  of  our  days). 

+c.  My  worship:  ]OQ\x\2iiioT^  me*,  *  myself*.  Obs. 

i6ot  W.  Percy  Cnckquenfus  in.  v.  (Roxb.)  39  If  I  shewe 

you  not  such  a  peice  of  Hammer-craft, .  .neuer  giue  you  my 

worship  credit  hencefurth.     x668  in  Verney  Mem.  (1907)  II. 

223, 1  saw  3  good  matciies  at  Newmarket  which  pleased  the 

king  well,  but  not  my  worshippe,  for  I  gott  no  money  by 

them.     i7a8  [De  Yo^\Street' Robberies  10  My  Mother,  .got 

a  Hand-Ba'^ket.  into  which,  .she  put  my  Worship.     Ibid.  26 

She  let  him  know  that  her  Husband  (meaning  my  Worship . . ) 

was  out  of  town. 

+  6.  Of  things  :  Repute,  worth,  value.    Obs.  rare. 

risoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  29  Wei  wur5  wunne  be  of  wurS- 

shipe  swo  hit  be.    « 1300  Cursor  M.  8259  O  wortscip  was 

l>is  tre  to  wonder.    1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvr.  xcix. 

(1495)  M  iiij  b/i  Moost  worshyp  is  in  whyte  glasse  [Isidore 

XVI.  xvL  4  maxitnits  honor  in  candido  vitro}. 

IL  t7.  Respect  or  honour  shown  to  a  person 
or  thing.    Obs, 

cxooo  .(Elfric  Hept.,  On  Old  Test.  (1922)  28  He  heold  his 
fxder  on  fullum  wur5scipe  J>aer.  c  loao  Wulfstan  Horn. 
xxxiii.  (1883)  163  Ealne  J>xne  bysmor..we  ;;ylda3  mid 
weorSscype  t>am  >e_  us  scendaft.  a  xtaa  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud 
MS.Jan.  1115,  He  his  onfengmid  mycelan  wur&scipe.  c  laoo 
Ormin  3935  Si  Drihhtin..WurrJ>shipe  &  loff  &  wullderr. 
£  isos  Lav.  1211  Ich  ^e  wulle  huren  mid  wrbscipe  hxjan. 
a  xaa5  Ancr.  R.  68  Bere3  wurSschipe  t>erto,  uor  J^e  noli 
sacrament  J>et  5e  iseo^  J>er  t»urh.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12092 
Til  cldrin  men  wirscip  to  scau.  <^  1369  Chaucer  Dethe 
Blaunche  1032  That  I  may  of  yow  here  sayne  Worshyp  or 
that  ye  come  agayne.  1389  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  7  To  bringe 
t>e  body  in  to  be  place  (>ider  withe  worschepe.  C1400  Rule 
St.  Benet  (Verse)  1950  A  souerayn  sal  ger  gestes  kepe  With 
honour  &  with  gret  wirchepe.  c  X4h»o  Pol.,  Ret.  4-  L,  Poetns 
(1903)  241  He  salutyd  his  moder  with  gret  worchepe.  1421 
VoMCE  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  181  Aod  therfor  grete  honoure, 
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glorie,  and  Perpctuel  virchippe,  is  to  the  Prynce.  1480 
Cely  Papers  (Camden)  54, 1  haue  spokyn  w*  Bongay  and  he 
spekys  of  yow  myche  whorscbype.  1508  Dunbar  Flyting 
103  Sen  thow  with  wirschep  wald  sa  fane  be  styld,  HailT, 
sonerane  sen3eour  I  1535  Coverpalf.  Apoc.  Estiier  xiii.  r  2 
Thou  wotest  that  X  loue  not  the  glory  and  worshipe  of  the 
vnrighteous.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Episi.  iij,  I  preter- 
mitted nothing,  which  might  make  for  your  aduauncement, 
..in  respecte  of  the  worship  tliat  might  be  ministred  by 
wordes.  a  1604  Hanmer  Chron.  Ireland  (1633)  7°  So  that 
they  were  then  received  with  all  worship. 

t  b.  In,  for,  or  to  (one*s)  worship ;  in  honour  of. 
Also  with  dat.    Obs. 

CIX75  Lavtb.  Horn.  5  Heo..nomen  ^a..blostme  and., 
bistreweden  al  |>aiie  weye  him  to  wurj'scipe.  a  laas  Ancr. 
R.  30  Halewen  )>et  ge  luuieS  best  &  mest.in  bore  wurSchipe 
siggeS  o)>er  les,  ot>er  mo.  c  1*90  Magdalena  338  in  S.  E. 
Leg.  473  pe  Marie  heo  mauden  wardein  of  heom . . ,  J>e  swete 
holie  Maudeleyne  in  cristes  wurthschipe.  For  heo  was  J>e 
kiiigue  of  heouene  leof  and  deore.  ai^oo  Cursor  M.  11 1 
In  hir  wirschip  wald  i  bigyn  A  lastand  ware  apon  to  myn. 
1338  R,  Bbunne  Chron.  (i8io)  17  In  stede  of  kynge's  banere 
lie  did  him  here  J>e  croice,  In  wirschip  of  Jhesu.  1387 
Trevisa  Higden  I.  93  Medus..cleped  t>ecitee  Media  also, 
in  worschippe  of  his  moder.  1389  Eng,  Gilds  (1870)  27 
A  bretherhode  J?er  is  ordened  of  barlires . .  in  J»e  worschep  of 
god  and  ys  moder.  C1430  Compleynt  550  in  Lydg.  Temple 
Glas  66  In  hir  worshepe  &  memorye,  Was  mad  a  laumpe  of 
this  ston.  c  1450  Capgrave  St.  A  ug.  Prol.  i  Than  wil  I . .  be- 
ginne  \>\s  werk,  to  J?e  worchip  of  ^>is  glorious  doctour.  1465 
Paston  Lett.  IL  235,  I  wold  make  my  doblet  all  worsted 
for  worship  of  Norffolk.  1494  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  558  Such 
Craftes  . .  as  here  5erely  charge  in  b'S  Cite  to  )>e  worship 
of  the  same.  1526  R.  Whvtford  Martiloge  51  b,  The 
dedicacyon  of  a  chirche  that  saynt  Bonyface  yo  pope 
halowed  in  the  worshyp  of  our  lady  &  of  all  martyrs.  1568 
Grafton  Chron.  II.  125  It  is  written  at  the  length,  and  in 
most  shewyng  raaner,  to  their  honour  and  worship. 

fC.    To  do  (one)  worship;  to  show  honour,  pay 
respect  or  homage,  to.    Obs. 

fi205  Lay.  9828  Claudien  .  .wes  ]>i  cudUche  freond,  pe 
dude  fe  l>a  wurhscipe.  c  1250  Cen.  ^  Ex.  2757  [Jethro's 
daughters]  gunen  him  Sore  tellen,  Hu  a  5unge  man.  .Sewe 
and  wursipe  hem  dede.  c tzIS  Cursor  M,  5290  (Fairf.)  He 
has  me  cast  of  alle  my  care,  and  done  me  worshepe,_  1357 
Lay  Folks^  Catech.iT.)  -206  Our  gastly  fadirs.  .techis  us., 
til  ilk  man  that  worshipfull  is,  for  to  do  worship  aftir  that  it 
is.  14..  Sir  B cues  (C.)  1222  So  moche  worschypp  he  ha)> 
for  rtie  ido.  £^1450  Life  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  7090  Kyng 
william  in  his  jere  thryd  Worschiji  to  Robert  comyn  did. 
c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  ofAymon  xiv.  329  Ye  have  doon  to 
theim  soo  grete  worship.  1526  Tindale  Titus  ii.  10  That 
they  maye  do  worshippe  to  the  doctryne  off  god^  oure 
saveoure  in  all  thynges.  a  1553  Udall  Roysier  D.  i.  iv,  Do 
your  maister  worship  as  ye  haue  done  in  time  past.  1610 
B.  JoNSON  Alchemist  in.  iv,  That  shirt  may  doe  you  More 
worship  then  you  thinke.  [1871  Freeman  Norm.  Conq. 
xvii.  §  3  IV.  78  To  accompany  the  King  on  his  voyage  or 
simply  to  do  him  worship  on  his  departure.] 

•f  a.   To  havej  or  hold,  in  worship :  to  hold  in 
honour.    Obs. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Sertn.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  67  For  t>e  puple  hadde 
Crist  in  worship  as  a  prophete.  1387  Trevisa  Iligden  I. 
429  Belles  and  staues  [That]  in  worschippe  men  haues. 
c  1400  Maundf.v.  (Roxb.)  ix.  34  t>ai  hafe  |^at  place  in  grete 
wirschippe.  1450-80  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  \\\.  6  That  his 
philesofris . .  be  had  in  worshipe  and  high  recomendacioun. 
Ibid,  xviii.  15  And  euyrmore  loke  that  thou  holde  alle  thi 
lordis  in  gret  worshipe  as  they  ben  of  estate. 

8.  Reverence  or  veneration  paid  to  a  being  or 
power  regarded  as  supernatural  or  divine ;  the 
action  or  practice  of  displaying  this  by  appropriate 
acts,  rites,  or  ceremonies. 

Place  of  worship '.  see  Place  sh.  16. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5980  pe  folk,  .of  egypte.  .mas  to  beistes 
i>air  wirscjpe.  Ibid.  5985  Thre  dais  gang . .  We  most  weind 
in  to  wildirness  To  mak  vr  lauerd  his  wirscip  to.  C1330 
R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  7362  We  [Saxons]  haue 
Codes  seereSj  ffor  whos  wyrschip  we  make  auteres.  c  1350 
Le^.  Rood  iii.  63  Oure  angels  went  fra  vs  oway^^Bifor  god 
baire  wirschip  to  ma.  £1400  Rule  St.  Benet  1141  parfor 
pe  rowle  I  wil  reherce,  How  \>zX  sal  do  wirchep  alway, 
When  J>ai  to  god  sal  sing  or  say.  X4S&-1530  Myrr.  Our 
Ladye  ii.  208  Whan  theyre  ioye  ys  not  else  but  that  wor- 
shyp and  glory  be  gyuen  vnto  god.  1550  Crowley  Way  to 
Wealth  215  Doinge  them  dayly  worshipe  and  reuerence  in 
the  temples.  1567  Glide  <5-  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  12  Lord,  thow 
will  haif.  .Wirschip  in  Spirite  and  verltie.  Ibid.  87  Quhilk 
is  the  trew  wirschip  and  rychteousnes  'l"hat  God  requyris 
of  mankynd.  1596  Barlow  Three  Serm.  i,  3  His  presence 
in  that  temple  so  holy,  so  glorious,  and  appointed  for  his 
woorship.  z6^i  J.  Burroughs  Sions  Joy  53  The  changers 
of  Gods  worship  amongst  the  ten  Tribes  were  wiser,  1644 
{(itW)  A  Directory  for  The  Publique  Worship  of  God, 
Throughout  the  Three  Kingdoms.  166a  Stillfngfl.  Orig. 
Sacrae  n.  iv.  §  7  Which  Pliny  takes  notice  of  as  a  great  part 
of  the  Christians  worship.  1680  Burnet  Rochester  53  He 
believed  there  should  be  no  other  Religious  worship,  but  a 
general  Celebration  of  that  Being  in  some  short  Hymn.  171 1 
Steele  Sped.  No.  147  y  4  As  the  matter  of  Worship  is  now 
managed,  in  Dissenting  Congregations.  1759  Robertson 
Hist,  Scot.  vii.  Wks.  1813  I.  485  In  some  places  scarce  as 
many  ministers  remained  as  to  perform  the  duties  of  religious 
woiship.  1777  Archaeolo^pa  (1779)  V.  197  The  Church  of 
Kirkdale  was  considered  in  Doomsday-Book  as  the  place 
of  worship  belonging  to  that  manor.  iSao  Hazlitt  Led. 
Dram.  Lit.  20  He  redeemed  man  from  the  worship  of  that 
idol,  self.  1838  LvTTON  Leila  \.  iv,The  attitude  that  Nature 
dedicates  to  the  worship  of  a  God.  1876  Mozley  Univ. 
Serm.  vi.  129  To  think  that  we  know  everything  about  God 
is  to  benumb  and  deaden  worship;  but  mystical  thought 
quickens  worship.  1883  C.  D.  Warner  Roundabout  Joum. 
i5  Protestant  worship  was  forbidden  in  this  region,  houses 
of  worship  were  pulled  down,  meetings  for  worship  were 
forbidden. 

b.  transf.    Veneration  siniilar  to  that  paid  to  a 
deity.    Obs. 
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1838  Mrs.  Browning  To  Betiine  3  Upturning  worship  and 
delight. .To  his  grand  face,  as  women  will.  1851  Kuskim 
Stones  Ven.  (1874)  I.  i.  25  The  dying  city.. obtained  wider 
worship  in  her  decrepitude  than  in  her  youth.  xZ^^  Harper's 
Mag,  Dec.  13/1  The  General  Assembly  addressed  James  in 
terms  of  worship  extraordinary  to  a  republican  ear. 

9.  ^Vith  a  and  pi.  A  form  or  type  of  veneration 
or  adoration;  +a  single  instance  or  occasion  of 
performing  the  acts  associated  with  this. 

1604  E.  G[rimstone]  D^Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  in.  334 
Virachocha,  which  helde  the  chiefe  place  amongst  the  wor- 
ships which  the  Kings  Inguas  made.  1643  Trapp  Comm. 
Gen.  XXXV.  i  The  Church,  in  her  Worships,  is  terrible  as  an 
army  with  banners.  1657  J.  Watts  Scribe,  etc.  iii.  To  Rdr. 
•i  b,This  Dipping  of  two  new  Sisters  In  a  Pond  of  the  Yard 
..being  in  publick,  upon  the  Lords-day,  and  betwixt  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Worships,  drew  away  much  people 
thither.  1669  W.  Penn  in  Extr.  St.  Papers  rel.  Friends 
III.  (1912)  282  The  Pharlisees],  Esseans,  Saduces  &c  had  t!ie 
free  exercise  of  their  destinct  worships.  1687  Proclam.  in 
Z,(7M(/.  (7rt3.  No.  2221/5  And  likewise  Indemnifying  fully  and 
freely  al!  Quakers,  for  their  Meetings  and  Worships.  1835 
'i',  ^lITCHELL  Acharn.  of  Aristoph,  In  trod.  p.  xii,  A  faith, 
which.. stood  far  indeed  above  the  baser  worships,  which 
surrounded  it.  1845-6  Trench  Huls.  Led.  Ser.  it.  v.  217 
Free  from  the  more  debasing  admixtures  of  most,  .worships 
of  heathendom.  1859  I.  Taylor  Logic  in  Theol.  etc.  210 
Continuing,  .to  dispense  the  customary  gratuities  among 
the  ministers  of  worships,  which  were  still  adhered  to  by 
large  masses  of  the  Roman  people.  1906  A.  E.  Whatham 
inAmer.  yml.Rellg,  Psychol.  II.56  Asherah  worship  was 
a  combination  of  two  separate  worships. 
b,  poet.    An  object  of  worship,    rare, 

162X  Fi-ETCHER  Isl.  Princess  11.  vi,  By  that  brightness  That 
gildes  tlie  world  with  light,  by  all  our  worships,..!  will  not 
rest. 

III.  10.  atirib.  and  Comb.,  as  •\  worship-deed, 
f 'house,  'nutsic,  'Song ;  worship-worth.,  -worthy 
adjs. ;  t  worship-wilier,  one  who  desires  to  be 
worsliipped. 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  1 2770  But  wold  ^e,  lord,  do  my  rede, 
5e  scholde  do  a  worschip-dede,  15..  Plowtnans  T.  i.  228 
(Urry),  Soche  worship- willers  mote  ill  fele.  1570-6  Lam- 
UKRDE.  Peramb.  Kent  364  Then  were  the  wisest  of  the  people 
woorship  woorthie.  1794  in  yrnl.  Friends'  Hist.  Soc.  (1918) 
9  The  Castle,  .with  their  Worship  House  adjoining  is  a  fine 
Object.  1871  For.vanZ/V/w^/V^^'j 363 This.. offers  positive 
existences  as  worship- wort  by  in  the  room  of  those  ideas. 
1884  Chr.  World  Pulpit  12  Nov.  309/2  This  passage.. indi- 
cates..the  true  nature  of  worship-song.  1884  Payne  looi 
Nights  IX.  151  None  is  worshipworth  save  God  alone.  1919 
C,  A.  Harris  Brit.  Music  150  The  Fathers  of  the  Genevan 
School  prohibited  all  worship- music  except  unisonous  psalm- 
tunes. 

Worship  (\v»*jjip),  V.  Forms :  a.  4  worj)-, 
worssipie ;  4-5  (6  6V,)  worscMpe,  4  -schupe, 
5-6 -schype  (6  -schypen)  ;  4-5  worahipe(n), 
-sshipe,  -shepe(n),  4-  shupe;  4-5  worschippe, 

5  -shlppe,  5-6  -shyppe ;  4  worsip,  4-5  (6  Sc.) 
worschip  (5  -schyp),  4-6  worshyp,  4-  worship  ; 

6  woorship,  Sc.  wourschip ;  3-5  worchip  (5 
-chep,  -chyp,  -chyppyn),  4-5  worchipe  (5 
-chepe,  -chepyn).  ^.  3  wui^supen,  wursipe, 
5  wTirshepe,  -schip,  -shup,  -chippe,  -chep,  6 
wurship,  7.  (Chiefly  north,  and  5<r.)  4  wyr-, 
wirsehipe,  5  wir-,  virschepe ;  4  wirsc(h)ippe, 
5  -shuppe  ;  4  wirscip  (-seep),  4-5  wirschip  (6 
-schep,  virschip) ;  5  wirchip(e,  -chep,  wyr- 
chip.  [Early  ME.  wurp-,  worpscipien,  f.  wurP; 
worpscipe  Worship  sb.^ 

\,  trans.  To  honour  or  revere  as  a  supernatural 
being  or  power,  or  as  a  holy  thing ;  to  regard  or 
approach  with  veneration ;  to  adore  with  appro- 
priate acts,  rites,  or  ceremonies. 

{Tiaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  5  We  understonden  ure  louerd  on 
ure  e3ele  bede,  and  wurSsupen  him  on  ure  edie  dede. 
c  1*75  XI  Pains  of  Hell  94  in  O.  E.  Misc.  213  Hole  cherche 
is  a  house  of  prayere,  pe  jat  of  heuen  crist  do^  hit  calle.  To 
worchip  )>er-in  our  saueour.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19.^7  Noe. . 
did  to  rais  an  auter  suyth  ;  He  3od  to  wirscippe  ^odd  als 
wis.  Ibid.  22292  pat  hali  trinitcaght  ouer-all  wirsceped 
be.  1340  Ayenb.  5  pou  ne  sselt  habbe  god  bote  me  ne 
worssipie  ne  serui.  laid,  6  Zuiche  byej>  J>e  ilke  J>et  worssipej) 
he  momenes.  1390  Gower  Couf,  II.  170  The  Cronique.. 
Seith  that  the  gentils  most  of  alle  Worschipen  hire  and  to 
hire  calle.  1412-20  Lvix:.  Chron.  Troy  w.  5796  And  l^ei  of 
Lewne  worschip  Wlcanus,  pe  god  of  fyre.  1447  Bokenam 
Seyntys,  Marg.  153  And  for  she  dede  wurshepe  Crist  and 
loqe..Hyr  fadyr  byr  hatyd.  1:1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of 
Aymon  xiv.  315,  I  come  from  lerusalem,  where  I  have  wor- 
shypd  the  holy  grave.  1529  More  Dyalage  iv.  Wks.  253/1 
Euery  man  well  woteth  how  reuerently  hym  selfe  worshyp- 
ped  both  our  lady  and  allsaintes.  1561  T.  Norton  Caiz-in's 
Inst.  I,  V.  8  To  driue  farre  away  the  true  God  whome  we 
ought  to  feare  and  worshyp.  1599  'Nashk  Lenten  Stujfe  53 
The  King  was  as  superstitious  in  worshipping  those  miracu- 
lous herrings  as  the  fisherman.  1639  J.  Clarke  Paraem,  12 
Men  use  to  worship  the  risingsunne.  1647  Cowlev  Mistr., 
Leaving  vie  6  They  worshipt  many  a  Beast,  and  many  a 
Stone.  i68o  Morden  Geog.  Rect.,  Poland  (1685)  74  There 
is  no  City  in  the  World  where  God  is  Worshipped  after  so 
many  different  Ways,  unless  in  Amsterdam.  1743  J.  Morris 
Serm.  vii.  200  The  true  God,  whom  their  fathers  had  wor- 
shiped. 1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  III.  328  The 
virgin  Mary,  with  the  infant  Jesus,  and  St.  Alary  Magdalene 
worshipping  him.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat,  Hist.yil.  191  We 
may  say. .that  the  most  frightful  of  reptiles  is  worshipped 
by  the  most,  .barbarous  of  mankind.  1847  Helps  Frictids 
in  C.  I.  vii.  102  Men  have  worshipped  some  fantastic  being 
for  living  alone  in  a  wilderness.  1876  L.  Stephen  Engl, 
Th.  18th  Cent.  I.  V,  293  The  God  whom  Butler  worships  is, 
in  fact,  the  human  conscience  deified. 


WOBSHIPABILITY. 

b.  iransf.    To  regard  with  extreme  respect  or 
devotion;  to  'adore'. 

X7JO  Mrs.  Manley  Pmver  of  Love  i.  (1741)  126  Why  may 
I  not  know  and  worship  my  Benefactor?  1749  Fiklding 
Tom  Jones  X[.  ii,  Men  are  strangely  inclined  to  worship 
what  they  do  not  understand.  1837  Lockhart  Scott  IV.  ii. 
63  Under  the  shadow  of  the  genius  that  he  had  worshipped 
almost  from  boyhood.  1849  Macaulay  Hist.  En^.  vii.  II. 
258  Lady  Churchill  was  loved  and  even  worshipped  by 
Anne.  1851  KiNGSLEY  Yeast  x,  She  had  worshipped  intel- 
lect, atid  now  it  had  become  her  tyrant.  1856  Dickens,  etc. 
Wreck  Golden  Mary  ii.  19,  I  worshipped  the  very  ground 
she  walked  on!  1889  'J.  S.  Winter*  Mn.  Bob  iv,  Our 
mother  was  the  sweetest.. of  women — Maimie  and  I  wor. 
shipped  her.  _  1906  Lit.  World  15  Nov.  508/2  His  wife 
simply  worshipped  him. 

C.  absoL  To  engage  in  worship ;  to  perfornij  or 
take  part  in,  the  act  of  worship. 

a  1703^  BuRKii T  On.  iV.  T.  Matt,  iv.  9  If  to  worship  before 
the  devil,  be  to  worship  the  devil,  then  to  worship  before  the 
image,  is  to  worship  the  image.  1824  Lamb  Elia  Sen  11. 
Bla-besiiioor,  I .  .knew  every  nook  and  corner,  wondered  and 
worshipped  everywhere,  i860  Warter  Seaboard  U.  462 
It  distresses  me  sadly  to  see  the  effect  of  not  worshipping 
where  good  men  of  all  ages  have  been  used  to  worship. 
1889  *  J.  S.  Winter  *  Mrs.  Boh  \\,  Ever  since  the  first  day, . 
he  had  persistently  and  abjectly  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of 
Mrs.  Lovelace.  1908  R.  Bagot  A,  Cutkbert  vL  52  The 
parish  church  in  which  the  Cuthbert  family  had  worshipped. 

t2.  trans.  To  honour;  to  regard  or  treat  with 
honour  or  respect,    Obs. 

ciayi  Gen.  ^  Ex.  511  SiSen  sal . .  chirches  ben  wursiped 
mor  and  mor.  a  1300  Cwrj^^  J/.  6474  Fader  and  moder  J?ou 
wirschip  ai.  /bid.  28141  Ic  hafe  coueitid  in  blis  to  be  for-)>i 
)>at  alle  suld  wirschippe  me.  1338  R.  Bkunxe  Chnm.  (1810) 
163  Richard  curteise  was, . .  Forgaf  alle  Jje  trespas,  wirschipid 
himself  aboue, . .  Wirschippcd  him  at  reson,  right  as  himself 
was  digne.  136a  Langu  P.  PI.  A.  vii.  94, 1  wol  Worschupe 
J^r-Wib  Treu>c  in  my  lyue.  1390  Gower  Con/.  I.  7  The 
privilege  of  regalie  Was  sauf,  and  al  the  baronic  Worschiped 
was  in  nis  asUL  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  39  I>ai  war  fayr 
yong  men.  .and  t>ai  war  wurshuppid  &  had  in  grete  dayntie 
with  evure  man.  ^  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxv.  538 
Worship  your  better,  &  love  your  neyghbour.  1530  Pausgr. 
•3%aI^  I  worshyp  a  man,  Je  honnore..  .1  have  ever  worshyp- 
pcd  hym  for  hU  great  vertues.  156X  T.  Hoby  tr.  Castiglione's 
Courtyer  mi.  (1577)  Q  iv  b,  A  womanne  knowing  hir  selfe  so 
muche  bcloued  and  worshijjped  many  yeares  togither.  .at 
length  is  brought  to  loue  him.  1579  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.) 
120,  I .  .will  honour  those  alwayes  that  be  honest,  and  wor- 
ship them . .  whom  I  shall  know  to  be  worthy  in  their  Uuinge. 
t  b.  To  treat  with  signs  of  honour  or  respect ; 
to  salute,  bow  down  to.    Obs. 

136a  Langu  P.  PL  A.  xl  168,  I  grette  t»e  goode  mone  as 
l«godewyf  me  tau^te,  And  afterward  his  wyf,  I  worschupet 
hem  bot'e.  exi^^fi  Alphabet  of  Tales  62  And  Jjis  Putiphar 
&  bis  wife  come  &  niett  hym,  and  wurschippid  hym.  c  1450 
LovELicH   Grail  Hi.  480  Thanne    bis    Meyne  A^ens   hym 

5onne  gon,  and  hym  worschepid  Everichon.  isa3  Bkrnkks 
^roiss.  I.  cxlvi.  175  When  he  had  thus  sayde,  cuery  man 
worshypped  hym,  and  dyucrs  kneled  downe  at  his  fete, 
1535  CovERDALE  /  Kings  ii.  19  The  kyngc  stode  vp,  and 
wcnte  to  mete  her,  and  worshipped  her.  <z  i^x  H.  Smith 
Serm.  (1594)  228  If  they  doe  so  admire  me  in  silkes,  how 
would  they  cap  me.  .and  worship  mee,  if  I  were  in  veluets? 
1737  Whistos  Josephus^  Antig.  vii.  ix.  §  5  When  he  had 
worshipped  Absalom,  he  withal  wished  that  his  Kingdom 
might  last  a  long  time. 

+  C.  To  honour  with  gifts,  etc.    Obs. 

xjfi'jT%^\ishHigden  II.  113  Offa.  .worschipped  (L.  insig^- 
nlvit}  Aldulf,  bisshop  of  Lichefcld,  wi^  ^  archebisshoppes 
pal.  Ibid.  III.  69  ^e  kyng  of  Uabilon  worschepede  [L. 
Aoiioravit]  yis  Ezechias  wif?  jiftes.  c  1450  Lay-Pol)-:!  Mass- 
Bk.f  Bidding  Prater  \\\.  71  We  sal  pray  specially  for  all 
jTaes  ^t  wircnips  ^is  kirke  owther  with  Luke  or  bell,  uestment 
or  chale#  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  84  So  that  none  of  us 
reserve  and  kcpe  to  his  propre  use  but  ringis  and  uouches 
for  to  worship  his  wiffe  and  children  withalle.  1481  Monk  of 
Eveshafn{.\T\i,)Z7t  I  suppose.,  tliat  oure lord dyd  worschypc 
bsrs  seruante  with  seche  bencfettys  to  geue  other  example. 

t3.  To  invest  with,  raise  to,  honour  or  repute; 
to  confer  honour  or  dignity  upon.    Obs, 

1338  R.  BRUNSKCAr<?«.(i8io)  330  At  London  is  his  heued, 
his  quarters  ere  leued,  in  Scotland  sprcd,  To  wiischip  t>er 
ilcs.  C1380  Wyci  IF  Sel.  IVks.  I.  286  pe  manheed  of  Crist 
b  a  margariie  ^at  worshipij?  his  Chirche  and  conforti)> 
mcnnis  hertis.  a  1435  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula  4  The 
cxcercyse  of  bokes  worsliippcj*  a  leche.  Ibid.  38  Sich  pro- 
nosticacion . .  shal  worshipe  )>e  bisynes  of  ^  leche.  ^1450 
Burgh  Secrees  2326  Lyke  as  a  Robe  fayr  of  greet  Rychesse, 
Worshippcth  the  body  of  a  mighty  ky'ng,  So  fair  lancuage 
Worshippeth  a  leitir  with  good  cndityng,  ^1530  Songs^ 
Carols^  etc.  (E.E.T.S.)  in  She  had  a-went,  she  had  wor- 
shipped all  her  kyn.  ^1S9'  ^'  Smith  Serm.  (1594)  337  He 
gapes  for  a  phrase  that,  .he  may  haue  one  figure  more  to 
grace  and  worship  bis  tale.  1601  A.  Munoay  Doivnf. 
Earl  Huntington  I.  iii.  B  3,  You  haue  dishonoured  mee,  I 
worship!  you,  Vou..Unto  a  lustice  place  I  did  prefeire, 
Where  you  vniustly  haue  my  tenants  racki. 

WoTBhipabl'lity.  rare,  [f,  next.]  Capability 
of  being  worshipped. 

181s  Coleridge  Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  I.  378,  I  commend  the 
modern  Unitarians  for  their  candour  in  giving  up  the 
po'-vible  worshipabtlity  of  Christ. 

Worshipable  (w»jjipab'l),a.   [f.  Worship  v. 

+  -ABLE.] 

+  1.  Entitled  to  honour  or  respect;  honourable, 
worshipful.    Obs, 

c  X4fy}  LvDC  Reion  ff  Sens*  3511  Thy  disposicion  Ordeyned 
had  the  table  By  lyklyhcde  of  high  degre  And  of  esiate  ful 
worshipable.  ciAto  —  Life  Our  Lady  (MS.  Ashm,  39 
If.  94b),  Sc  bowc  lowcly  in  a  stall  or  stabill  howe  that  she 
satte  this  lady  worshipaijill.  14*6  —  De  Gnil.  Pilgr.  yy^^ 
A  Gorger  off  Sobyrnesse,  llie  wych  Armure  ys  profytable, 
To  alle  folkys  worshepable. 

2»  Capable  of  being  worshipped, 
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1840  Carlyle  Heroes  i.  {1858)  ig6  Nature  is  still  divine, . . 
the  Hero  is  still  worshipable.  1857  P.  Freeman  Princ, 
Div.  Serv.  II.  17J  A  worshippable  Presence  of  Christ, 
resulting  from  their  consecration.  1883  American  VL  7 
Woman's  being  is  to  him  fairly  worshipable. 

Worshipfal  (w»uJipfLiI),a.  {sb.^  adv.).  Forms : 
a.  4  worjjssipuol ;  4  worshup-,  4-5  worschip-, 
■worschep-  (4  worsship-),  5  worchip-,  4-  wor- 
ship-, 5-6  worshypful,  Sc.  wourschip-,  6  woor- 
shipfull,  etc-  ^.  5  wurschip-,  -chep-,  5-6  -ship- 
ful(l.    7.  5  wir-.wyrship-,  etc.   [f.WoRSHip  j-(5.] 

1.  Of  things:  Notable  or  outstanding  in  respect 
of  some  (good)  quality  or  property ;  distinguished, 
imposing;  reputable, .honourable.     Now  arch» 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixxi.  i4_Worschepfulle  \\j.prmclanwt\ 
be  name  of  J>a  Bifore  hime  it  sal  be  swa.  1340  Ayenb.  80 
Vor  uirtue  is  t»infi  wel  worlrssipuol,  lostuol  and  uremuol. 
1357  Lay-Folks  Mass'Bk.  App,  il  iig,  I  beleve  that  the 
moost  worshipful  sacrament  of  the  auter  is  Crystis  body  in 
fourme  of  bred.  1388  Wyclif  Gen.  xxviii.  17  Hou  wor- 
schipful  [L.  ierribiiis]  is  this  place  I  1398  Trevisa  Barth, 
Be  P.  R.  XIV.  xliv.  (Tollem.  MS.)  With  his  comynge  |?erto 
oure  Lorde  made  J>is  Mountt  [Tabor]  worschipful  [L.  com- 
mendabilem].  c  1450  Merlin  v.  85  He .  .seide  that  so  high  and 
wurschipfui  a-mendes  dide  neuer  a  lorde  to  his  man.  c  1450 
LovELicH  Merlin  6815  In  the  most  worschepful  and  reverent 
gyse  they  hym  beryeden  as  they  cowde  devyse.  1470  York 
Memo.  Bk,  (Surtees)  I.  171  The  mare  of  this  said  wirshup- 
full  cite  for  time  beyng.  1508  Fisher  7  Penit,  Ps.  cii.  Wks. 
(1876)  189  He  shall  gyue  vs  power  to  preche..,  whiche  shall 
be  a  very  worshypful!  ofFyce.  1560  Pilkington  Expos. 
Aggeus  {15612)  183  They  .shall  finde  mo  worshipful!  names 
geven  to  the  preachinge  minister,  then  to  any  one  sorte  of 
men.  1575  Laneham  Lett.  (1871)  i,  I  am  placed  at  Coourt 
heer  (as  yee  wol)  in  a  woorshipfuU  room.  1610  Holland 
Camden's  Brit.  175  When  this  right  worshipful  title  [of 
knighthood)  was  by  the  Prince  conferred  upon  one.  a  1661 
Fuller  Worthies,  Suff.  (1662)  65  His  Posterity  still  flourish 
in  a  Worshipful  equipage  at  Nacton.  1687  Reflect,  on  Hind 
ff  Panther  34  No  Romance  can  furnish  us  with  such 
pleasant  and  worshipful  Tales.  1826  Scott  Woodst.  ii,  Will 
he  give  us  the  remains  of  his  worshipful  and  economical 
house-keeping?  1871  Freeman  Nor^n.  Conq.  xxi.  IV,  636 
Whether  standing  or  sitting,  his  look  was  ■worshipful  and 
kingly.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Deronda  xxxvii.  Isn't,  that  better 
than  painting  a  piece  of  staring  immodesty  and  calling  it  by 
a  worshipful  name? 

absol.  (1x871  Grote  Etk.  Fragm.  v.  (1876)  176  Aristotle 
distributes  good  things  into  three  classes — the  admirable  or 
worshipful  \to.  Tijuia]— the  prabeworthy — the  potential. 

2,  Of  persons :  Distinguished  in  respect  of  char- 
acter or  rank ;  entitled  to  honour  or  respect  on 
this  account.     Now  arch, 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xxviii.  4  Konynge  that  makis  men 
worschipful.^  X3S7  Lay  Folks'  Catech.  (T.)  205  Ilk  man  that 
worshipful!  is.  1390  Gower  Conf.  1. 182  And  ek  so  worschip-  ■ 
ful  a  wif.  The  doughter  of  an  Emperour,  To  wedde  it  schal 
be  gret  honour.  c\^o  Ckron.  Vilod.  3147  A  worshipfulle 
woman  in  Jjat  contrc  j)o  dwelt.  14^0-80  tr.  Secreta  Secret. 
Ivili.  34  f>us  shalt  thou  be  holden  wijs  and  worshipfulle  for 
thi  governance.^  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  x.  viii.  425  Syr 
Tristram  that  is  the  worshlpfullest  knyght  that  now  is 
lyuynge.  Ibid.  xvi.  iii.  668  Of  a  moche  more  worshypfuller 
mans  hand  myghte  I  not  dye.  f  1530  Prov.  in  Pol.,  Rel.  ff 
L.  Poems  {1903)  58  A  nobyll  and  a  wurshipfull  hert  nevyr 
askyth  of  womens  dedys.  1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  272 
Wyse  &  woorshypful  men  experte  in  nauigations.  1579 
W.  Wilkinson  Confut.  Fam.  Loz-e  To  Rdr.  jt^  i  b,  The  an- 
swere.. beyng  intercepted  by  my  worshypful!  frend,  came 
not  into  my  handes.  x6io  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  199 
Small  townlets..  which  have  given  surnames  to  ancient  and 
worshipful!  families.  163a  Lithcow  Trav.  ix.  396,  I  en. 
countered  with  a  Worsnipfull  English  Gentleman  Mr. 
Stydolffe  Esquier  of  his  Maiesties  Iwdy.  1653  Fuller  Ch. 
/^i'j/,  ix._  197  Edwin  Sands,  Arch. Bishop  of  Yorke,  born  in 
Lancashire  of  worshipful!  Parentage.  i8ij>  Miss  Mitford 
inL'Estrangc  Life  IL  52  Oh  !  what  a  delicious  painter  of 
mind  and  h(Ay  is  that  worshipful  Master  Aubrey  !  1845 
Carlyls  Cromivell  Let  ccxvii.  (1871)  IV.  939  If  not  the 
noblest  and  worshipfulest  of  all  Englishmen,  at  least  the 
strongest  and  lerriblest. 

+  b.  Applied  to  Bede,= Venerable  a.  i.    Obs. 

14..  tljyiiG,  Assembly  of  Gods  1583  Behynde  all  these  was 
worshipful!  Beede.  c  1450  Compend,  Olde  Treat.  (.\rb.)  175 
Worshupfull  Bede  in  his  first  booke  telletli  [etc.],  1483 
Q.KxrcQ'Vi  Golden  Leg.  411/1  He  is  not  called  of  holy  chyrche 
Saynt  liede  but  worshypful  bede. 

3.  a.  As  an  honorific  title  for  persons  or  bodies 
of  distinguished  rank  or  importance :  formerly  used 
very  widely,  but  now  restricted  to  justices  of  the 
peace,  aldermen,  recorders,  tlie  London  city  com- 
panies and  freemasons'  lodp;es  and  their  masters. 
Right  worshipful  is  applied  to  mayors,  and  the 
sheriffs,  aldermen,  and  recorder  of  London. 

1398  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  III.  316  Y..by  for  yow  hier, 
worshepful  fader  in  God,  and  lord,  Richard,  by  the  grace  of 
God  erche  bysshop  of  York,.. make  avowe  [etc. J.  1405 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  605/1  To  comune..with  the  Wyrship- 
full  Prmce  Robert  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  his  Conseil. 
i4j6  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  10  Vnlo  his  wirshipfull  Mair, . . 
and  all  \>e  wirshipfull  Counsell  of  |>e  cite  of  York.  1473 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI,  79/1  The  fundation  of  that  worshipfull 
Fader  William  Wykeham,  sumtyme  Bisshop  of  Wynchestre. 
1578T.  Nicholas  tr.  Cortes'  Conq,  W.  India  (15^)  Ep.  Decl., 
Whilest  I  al}ode..in  the  Isle  of  Palma,  in  affaires  of  mer- 
chandize for  the  worshipful!  Thomas  Lock  deceased.  1605 
Camden  Rem.  Ded.  i  To  the  Right  Worshipfvll.  Worthy 
and  Learned  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  1615  R.  Cocks  Diary 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  48  The  Worshipfull  Companys  letters.  1639 
jr.  Taylor  OVater  P.)  Part  Summers  Trav.  20  The  right 
worthy  worshipfull  Knight  Sir  Paul  Neale.  1641  W.  S. 
More's  Ediv.  V  Ded.,  To  the  Right  Worshipfull  Sir  lohn 
Lenthall  Knight.  1720  A,  Petrie  Rules  Deportm.  C1877) 
79  The  Manner  of  directing  of  your  Letters..  .To  the  Right 
Worshipful  Lady  M.  S.  ..  To  the  Worshipful  Lady  A.  S. 


WORSHIPPULLY, 

X73a  Pope  Hor.  Satires  n.  ii.  75  How  pale,  each  Wor- 
shipful and  Rev'rend  guest  Rise  from  a  Clergy,  or  a  City 
feast !  X756  C,  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  III.  286,  I  thanked., 
his  worshipful  brethren  of  the  Council.  1768  Complete 
Letter-Writer  {ed.  12)  46  To  the  Master  and  Wardens  of 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Mercers.  1848  Dickens 
Dombey  Ivii,  A  dusty  old  beadle.,  who  has  something  to 
do  with  a  Worshipful  Company  who  have  got  a  Hall  in  the 
next  yard.  1849  James  Woodman  ii,  Sir  Cliarles  Weinants, 
arightworshipfulgentlenian  also.  x^y6  Law  Rep.  2  Probate 
Div.  38a  A  certain  Cause  now  pending  in  our  Consistory 
Court,  before  the  Worshipful  Thomas  Hutchinson  Tristram, 
..our  Vicar  General. 

b.  Used  in  forms  of  address,  as  worshipful  sir^ 
{right)  worshipful  master ,  etc. 

1425  Piiston  Lett.  I.  19  Right  worthy  and  worshepeful! 
Sir,  I  recommaunde  me  to  yow,  [etc.],  1440  Corr.  etc. 
Colding/uim  Priory  iSunets)  114  Wirhbipfull  sir  1  comend 
me  to  5owe.  C1440  Marg.  Paston  in  P.  Lett.  I.  42  Ryth 
reverent  and  worsepful  husbon.  1 1455  Bekynton  Corr, 
(Rolls)  II.  342  [To  Henry.  Duke  of  Somerset,  begins]  High 
mighti  Prince  and  my  right  worshipful  and  good  lord.  1473 
Paston  Lett.  Suppl.  (igoi)  144  Ryght  wyrshypfull  and  my 
ryght  tendre  modre,  I  recommaunde  me  to  yow.  1543 
Udall  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  tCaindenJ  2  Right  worshipfull  and 
my  singlar  good  Maister.  rtxsga  Ghkene  Alcida  (1617) 
Ded.  A  3,  To  the  Ri^ht  Worshipfull,  Sir  Charles  Blount, 
Knight.  lbid.y  So  (right  worshipfull)  after  your  returne 
from  the  Low  Countries,  [etc.].  x68i  Otway  Soldier's  Fort. 
HI.  i.  Her  Ladyship,  Right-worshipful,  is  pleas'd  not  to  be 
at  home.  1768  Complete  Letter-Writer  (ed,  12)  48  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  and  Mayors,  are  stiled  Right  Worshipful. 
1818  ScoTT  Rob  Roy  ix, '  Thanks,  most  worshipful,'  returned 
Miss  Vernon.  1843  Lytion  Last  Bar.  i.  i,  It  shall  not  be 
my  fault  if  I  do  not,  though  but  a  humble  lieadman  to  your 
worshipful  Mastership,  help  to  make  them  so.  1861  Diet. 
I)aily  Wants  s.v.  Addresses,  The  Mayors  of  all  Corpora- 
tions, with  the  Sheriffs,  Aldermen,  and  Recorder  of  London, 
are  styled  Right  Worshipful;  and  the  Aldermen  and 
Recorder  of  other  Corporations,  as  well  as  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  Worskipfnl.  1906  Complete  Letter-writer  ai  A 
Mayor  is  addressed  as  The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  — ;  in 
a  few  cities  as  '  Right  Worshipful  *. 

o.  absol.  (chiefly  pi.)  or  as  sb.  In  later  use  spec, 
a  magistrate. 

c  1450  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Camh,  R.  3,  ig  If.  170  b,  Worship- 
full  and  dyscrete  that  here  present  be,  I  wyll  you  tell  a  tale, 
two  or  thre.  £'1460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  655  pan  durst 
y  do  my  devoire  with  any  worshipfulle  to  Ije  wonnynge. 
1536  in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monasteries  (Camden)  129  As  by 
the  reporte  of  dyvers  worshyppfulles..yt  ys  to  us  openly 
declared.  1565  Child- Marriages  (1897)  49  As  he  hard  it 
reportid  by  diuerse  worshipfull  and  others.  157J  W.  Wil- 
kinson Confut,  Fam.  Love  30b,  Hauyng.. decerned  some 
Justices  of  Peace,  and  other  worshypful!  of  countrey,  where 
they  dwel.  1595  Churchzv.  Ace  St.  Marg.  Wesirn.  (Nichols 
1797)  24  When  the  worshipfull  of  the  parish,,  went  the 
perambulacion  to  Kensington.  1806  Spirit  Publ.  yrnls.  X. 
2i3_Anon  the  day  of  trial  coines,  The  Worshipfuls  were  on 
their  bums,  And  al!  the  court  in  solemn  silence  sat. 

1 4.  Showing  or  bringing  honour  oi'  distinction 
to  a  person ;  reputable  or  honourable ^r  one.  Obs. 

^1380  WvcLiF  Wks.  (18S0)  14  And  jif  |?ei  seyn  )?at  grete 
chirchis  \x\\  worschipful  to  god  [etc. J.  c  i^oo  Lanfranc's 
Cirurg.  46  per  is  no  ping  more  worschipful  to  a  leche . .  l>an 
to  kepe  a  lyme  woundid  fro  swellynge.  1455  Rolls  of  Parlt. 
V.  325/1  Craftes  which  be  convenient,  wurshipfull  and 
accordyng  for  Gentil  wymmen,  and  ojjer  wymmcn  of  wur- 
ship.  ?I47«  Paston  Lett.  Suppl.  (1901)  143  That  shuld  not 
be  wurchepfuU  for  you  ;  for  men  shull  not  than  set  be  you. 
1474  Caxton  Chesse  11.  v.  (1883)  63  For  he  had  oppynyon 
that  hit  was  as  worshipfull  and  fittynge  to  a  kyoge  to  par- 
done  as  to  punysshe. 

6.  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  worship  or  veneration. 

X809  W.  Taylor  in  Robberds  Mem,  11,  274,  I  should 
have  been  more  humble,  panegyrical,  worshipful.^  1840 
TaiCs  Mag.  VII.  3  The  Whigs.. are  more  worshipful  of 
that  perfection  of  wisdom,  the  glorious  British  constitution. 
a  i86x  T.  WooLNER  My  Beautiful  Lady,  Night  ix.  Or 
kneels  she  worshipful  beside  her  bed.  iG^x  Hardy  Tess 
xxxi,  He  would  sometimes  catch  her  large,  worshipful  eyes 
,  .looking  at  him  from  their  depths. 

6.  Deserving  or  capable  of  being  worshipped; 
worshipable, 

x87a  Browning  Fifine  xxxil,  Oljey  Implicitly,  nor  pause 
toquestion,  to  survey  Even  the  worshipful .  1901  Athenoeum 
19  Jan.  72/3  The  theory  of  transmigration  of  ancestral  souls 
into  worshipful  plants  and  animals. 

•j-V.  adv,  «  next.    Obs,  rare. 

X470  Paston  Lett.  Suppl.  (1901)  135  It  is  a  fowle  slaunder 
that  lie  was  so  wurchepful  beried..and  so  litill  do  for  hym 
sitbeu. 

WoTshipfuUyy  adv.  Now  rare.  Forms :  a, 
4-5  worscliip-,  5  -worschyppe-,  worsshep-,  wor- 
shipp-,  5-6  worshyp-  (5  warshyp-),  6  wor- 
shypp-,  -woorshipfully,  etc.;  4  worchipfulli, 
worchepefulleke.  /3.  4  wurachyp-,  5  wurshep- 
fully.  7,  4  wirship-,  wirshep-,  4-5  wirschip-, 
5  wirchip-,  wyrschypfully.     [f,  prec.  +  -lt  2.] 

f  1.  With  due  honour ;  with  words,  acts,  or  atten- 
tions, expressive  of  esteem  or  regard.     Now  arch. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  9897  pat  y  bys  wr)?y  sacra- 
ment mowe  begynne,  And  wurschypfuUy  J>ar-of  to  speke. 
1357  Lay  Folk^  Caiech.  (T.)  186  That  we  neuen  noght  his 
name  but  worshipfully.  1389  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  57  t^ii  xal 
ilk  a  brober..comyn  and  gon  wit  l^e  cors  to  chercfie,  wor- 
chepefulleke. (ri400  Love  Bonavent.  Mirr,  (1907)  248 
Oure  lady  and  hir  sustres  and  MaudeJeyn  resceyued  hem 
worscliipfully  withknelynge  and  lowe  bowyngetotheerthe. 
X447  hoKS-^MA  Seyntys^  Marg.  ^72  Fro  whens.. they  come 
to. .a  relygyous  place. .wher  wurshepfully  Austyn  was 
rcceyuyd.  c  xjoo  Melusine  i.  10  It  is  grett  shame  to  me. . 
that  I  ne  doo  you  to  be  conueyed  worshipfuUy  thrugh  my 
land.  153S  CovRRDALE  Ecclus.  xlvii.  10  He  ordeyned  to 
kepe  the  holy  dales  worshipfuUy,  and  that  the  solempne 
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(castes.. shulde  be  honorably  holden.  1579  Tw\ne  Phis. 
agil.  Flrtumt  II.  JtUii.  319  b,  Thou  oughtest  eylher  to  speake 
worehypfuUy  of  thy  father,  or  els  to  holde  thy  peace.  1859 
Tkniivson  Elaint  1319  It  will  be  to  thy  worship,  as  my 
knight,.. To  see  that  she  be  buried  worsnipfully.  1871  — 
Girrf*  ♦  i.  809. 

+  2.  In  snch  a  way  as  to  confer  honour  or  dignity, 
or  to  make  a  good  appearance.    Obs. 

c  1330  R.  Brunse  Chron.  H'act  (Rolls)  11462  He  schulde 
set  iut  most  worschipfuly,  ffor  he  wolde  vrle  his  pane  wyt>. 
al.  £1350  ll'itl.  Palcmt  5157  God  has  |)e  nou3t  for-gete. . 
for  worchipfuUi  artou  wedded  to  weldeo  kinges  sone.  c  1400 
Mausdev.  (Roxbi)vi  ao  He  gers  )>am  be  keped  honestly 
and  wirschipfully, .  .fan  sail  sclio  be .  b.iwmed  and  wirschip- 
fulycledd.  1448  Hen.  VI  /»'/// in  Willis  &  Clark  C«/Ki5nrf^^L- 
(1886)  I.  378  To  thentent  that  diuine  seruice  shal  mowe  he 
doon  therin  worshipfully  vnto  the  honour  of  god.  <i  1450 
Le  Mortt  Arth.  1117  Worshippffully  we  shulle  hj-r  lede  In. 
to  the  palj-s  and  bery  her  so.  153s  Coverdaue  AV/i.  iii.  20 
After  him  buylded  Baruc  the  sonne  of  Sabai  the  other  pece 
worshipfully  &  costly.  1577  tr.  Bullingcrs  Decades  (1592) 
42  The  wisedome  of  Salomon,  is  worshipfully  thought  of 
throughout  the  whole  compasse  of  the  world.  1606  Dekker 
Stnii  Deadli  Sins  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  38  Worshipfully  is 
this  Lord  of  Limbo  attended,  for  Knights  themselues  follow 
close  at  his  heeles. 

1 3.  So  as  to  obtain  or  deserve  honour  or  praise ; 
worthily.    Obs.  (or  arch.') 

1439  E.  E.  Wills  (18S2)  127  If  she  gouerne  bir  worship, 
fully.  1450-80  tr.  Sccrcia  Sicrct.  iv.  8  If  a  kyng  wolle 
regne  worshipfully,  it  bihouyth  him  ney)jerto  haue.  .skarste 
ne  fool  large.  1470-85  Malorv  Arthur  IV.  iv.  123  The 
th>'rd..is  wel  to  be  one  of  the  knyghtes  of  the  round  table 
..for  many  lymes  he  hath  done  ful  worshipfully,  1485 
Rolls  o/Parlt.  VI.  336/1  Charges,  which  must  be  kept  and 
borne  Worshipfully  and  Honourably,  a  1500  Bale's  Chron. 
in  Six  Tmvn  Chron.  (1911)  141  They  worshipfully  ruled  and 
governed.  (1x529  Skeltos  Col.  Cloute  914  To  take  on 
bande  WorsshepUiUy  to  withstande  Such  temporall  warre 
and  bate.  1545  in  Cal.  St.  Papers  Irel.  Pref.  6  The  said 
Wyllame  fowght  stylle  manly  and  wocshipfuUjf.  <ii66i 
FUL1.ER  Worthies,  Berks  (1662)  109  A  family  of  his  alliance 
is  still  worshipfully  extant  in  this  County.  1859  Tennvson 
Elaint  490  Then  Sir  Lavaine  did  well  and  virorshipfully. 

+  4.  Ironically.    Finely,  properly.    Obs. 

XS3J  Moke  Confut,  Tindale  ili.  Wks.  ^63/2  Is  not  this 
conclusion  worshipfully  deduced  vpon  scripture  ? 

5.  In  a  spirit  of  worship. 

1886  RusKiH  Prxterita  I.  i.  30  Gleaning  worshipfully 
what  fragmentary  illustrations  of  the  history ..  of  the  family 
might  fall  from  their  lips. 

WorsMpftllness  (wS-jJipfQlnes).  Also  4 
worschupefalnesse,  5  worschipfulnes,  6  woor- 
ship-.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being 
worshipful,  in  various  senses. 

a  X400  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  501/292  Vppon  a 
day  for  worschupefulnesse  |>e  Pope  wolde  synge  a  Messe. 
z^  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  82  Y  saw  al  seche  [  =  such] 
with  a  special  certen  worschipfulnes  put  to  ful  softe  and  esy 
peynys.  1556  J.  Hevwood  Spider  iff  Ely  xxxix.  16  Honest- 
nes  is  vertousnes,  and  woorshipfulnes  Due  where  honestnes, 
or  vertusnes,  hearth  rout.  1628  Ford  Lovers  Mel,  v.  i,  I 
owe  all  Sir-Reuerence  to  your  Right  Worshipfulnesse.  1877 
Blackie  J^/j^^tf«  1 37  We  may  not  confront  the  polished  and 
blazoned  worshipfulness  of  the  Ten  Hundred,  with  our  blank 
smocks  and  uncurried  roughness.  1887  Flor.  Warden  Sche- 
herazade III.  l63  Distant  awe  and  reverent  worshipfulness. 

tWoTshipfulty.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f. Worship- 
ful a.  + -tt  1.]   Worshipfulness;  in  quot.  as  a  title. 

1589  Nashe  Conntercuffe  A  ijb.  To  be  brefe  with  your 
worsbipfultie,  Pasquili  hath  posted  very  dilligently  ouer  all 
the  Realms. 

tWoTshipliead.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  worpssip- 
hede.    [f.  Worship  rf.  + -head.]    Dignity,  rank. 

X340  Ayenb.  49  pis  zenne  anhe3e)>  and  lo3ep  by  the  hodes 
and  J>e  worj^ssiphede. 

WorsMpless  (woufiples),  a.   [See  -LESS.] 

1.  Not  practising  worship  ;  unworshipping. 

X76S  J.  Brown  Chr.  yml,  231  What  mad-men  are  these, 
who  thrust  themselves . .  into  wicked,  worshipless  families. 

2.  Destitute  of  worship ;  unworshipped. 

1815  Bykon  Hebrew  Mel.,  On  Jordan's  Banks  12  How 
long  by  tyrants  shall  thy  land  be  trod?  How  long  thy 
tenple  worshipless.  Oh  Ood?  1839  Bailev  Eestiis  xxxiii. 
(1848)  356  Who  gave  their  names  to  stars  which  still  roam 
round  The  skies,  all  worshipless.  184a  Blackw.  Mag.  LI  I. 
455  Long  hasthe  god  been  worshipless  I— To  prayer  !  ^1914 
H.  S.  Holland  in  S-  Paget  Mem.  (1921)  300  [He  felt  the 
Cathedral  services]  rather  limp  and  worshipless. 

t  Worshiply,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  worJjssipUoh. 
[f.  WoKSHiP  sb.  +  -LT 1.]     Honourable. 

1340  Ayenb.  80  Me  can  todele  ^r\  manere  guodes,  guod 
wori>%siplich,  guod  lostuol,  and  guod  uremuoL 

t WOTshiply, rt(fo.  Ohs.  Forms:  a.  4wor]>- 
8Chiplich(e,  worsohip-,  worssip-,  worshepliohe ; 

4  worshepeli,  -ly,  4  worsohip-,  5  worshyp-, 
worshup-,  worshep-,  5-  worshiply  (-lie,  etc.). 

6.  5  wurohyply,  7  wurshiply.    7.  4  wirsohiply, 

5  wyrohiply.  [Irreg.  f.  Wobsuip  A +-LY-.]  = 
WoBSUlPFULLY  adv.  (in  various  stnses). 

a  tjoo  Cursor  M.^-^ijiZ  Wirschiply,  i  thane  it  l>e,  pat  suilk 
a  simple  wroght  aU  me  Did  be  broght  vnto  preist-hade.  13. . 
Guy  iVarw.  (A.)  131  His  lordis  honour  he  held  wor)>scliip. 
liche,  &  defended  it  wele  &  hardiliche.  Ibid.  5040  pan 
y-herberwed  weren  he  Wort>schipliche  in  M  cite.  1338 
R.  ItRL'KNE  Chron.  (1810)  81  To  jorke  (>e(i]  com  ajeyn,  & 
wrouht  J>er_worschipIy.,a  Kirk  of  our  Lady.  X340  ^;'tf«^. 
54  po  t?ci  libbe^  be  hyre  onestete :  ^e  ilke. .  libbep  worssip. 
liche  to  t>c  wordle.  c  X400  Brut  xxii,  26  pis  Belyn  duellede 
J»o  in  pees,  and  worshepliche  him  belde  amonges  his  barons. 
X4S9  Faston  Lett.  I.  494  My  Lord  Chanceler  wold  that  my 
master  schuld  be_  beryed  wttrchyply.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse 
(Koxb.)69  '^^c  wbiche  king Cirus  received  the  saide  Lizantler 
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full  worshiplie  In  his  palais.  ^1489  Skeltok  Death  Earl 
Northumbld.  1S6  Barons  and  tliose  knygtes  bold.. Whom 
he  as  lord  worshyply  maintej-ned.  1601  J.  Di:e  Diary 
(Camden)  64  He  used  me  and  reported  of  me  very  freely  and 
wurshiply. 

Worshipped  (w»*jj"ipt),  ///.  a,  [f.  Wohship  v.I 
Regarded  wiih  worship ;  adored,  venerated. 

1757  Dyer  Fleece  11.  361  To  Agra,  the  proud  throne  Of 
India's  worshipp'd  prince,  whose  lust  is  law.  1803  Visct, 
Strangford  /'oe7ns  o/Camoens  Sonn.  xviii.  (1810}  104  Dear 
hand,  which  once  adorn'd_  my  worshipp'd  fair.  1867  Aug. 
J.  E.  Wilson  Vashtt  xxviii,  Heaven  shield  you,  my  wor- 
shipped onel^  1871  Smiles  Charac,  ii.  (1876)  49  The  poet 
himself  was.  .interred  beside  her  worshipped  grave. 

absol.  x86o  N.  Brit.  Rev,  XXXII,  141  The  Worshipped 
and  the  worshipper  are  there. 

Worshipper  (w»'jjip3i).  Also  4  -worscliiper, 
wirshiper,  5  wor-,  6  woorshypper,  7,  9  wor- 
shiper,     [f.  WOIISHIP  V.  +  -Elll.] 

1.  One  who  worships,  Freq.  const,  of  (^t  deity 
or  thing  worshipped). 

c  1380  Wyclif  Wks,  (1880)  88  J>es  wicltid  ydolatrours,  wor- 
schiperis  of  false  goddis.  138a  —  2  Mace.  L  19  Prestis  that 
thanne  weren  wJrshipers  ofGod.  —  Acts  xvii.  22  Men  of 
Athenis,  hi  alle  thingis  I  se  3ou  as  veyn  worschiperis.  1526 
Pilgr,  Per/.  (W.  de  W,  1531)  168  God..k  a  spirj'te:  and 
they  that  be  his  true  worshyppers,  must  worshyp  hym  in 
spiryte.  a  1533  Berners  GoUL  Bk.  M.  Aurei,  (1546)  P  iij  b, 
He  was  a  greatte  louer  of  his  goddis,  and  woorshypper  of 
theym,  1549  Cheke  Hurt  Sedit.  (1569)  M  j,  Such  fansles 
lighted  nowe  in  Papistes,  and  irreligious  mens  heades, ,. 
delighteth  in  true  worshippers  hurt.  1612  Two  Noble  A',  v. 
i.  41  True  worshippers  of  Mars.  1631  Gouge  Gad' s  Arrozvs 
III.  §  3. 187  Tills  immortall  fewde  against  worshippers  of  the 
true  God.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  1. 58  The  ready 
imitation  of  his  [Odin's]  superstitious  worshippers.  X794  R,  J. 
SuLivAN  View  Nat.  1.  141  Fire,  being  the  purest  Iwdy  in 
nature,  its  worshippers  supposed  that  it  ought  to  be  honoured 
with  the  purest  kind  of  devotion.  1828  Scott  F.  M,  Perth 
xxxii,  The  good  father .  .is . .  already  a  worshipper  of  the  Deity 
whom  I  have  served.  1843  Carlyle  Past  4-  Pr,  \\.  iii,  AU 
men,  especially  a|l  women,  are  born  worshipers.  1868  Fitz- 
Gerald  Omar  ii,  When  all  tlie  Temple  is  prepared  within, 
Why  lags  the  drowsy  Worshipper  outside  ?  1876  J.  Parker 
Paraclete  i.  vii,  108  The  worshippers  of  Intellect  may  not 
know  that  they  are  worshippers  of  God  under  another  name. 
b.  One  engaged  in,  or  taking  part  in,  divine 
worship. 

1825  Scott  Talisjn,  ix,  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  know  any 
lady  amongst  that  band  of  worshippers?  185s  Macaulay 
Hist,  Eng.  xiii.  III.  252  The  worshippers  were  dispersed, 
beaten,  and  pelted  with  snowballs.  1914  J.  Mackay  Ch. 
Highlands  v.  107  Few  worshippers  could  be  got  together, 

2.  transf.  One  who  regards  a  person  or  thing 
with  feelings  akin  to  worship ;  a  devotee. 

1647  Cowley  Misir.,,  Her  Unbelief  10  Thou  sit'st,  and 
dost  not  see,  nor  smell,  nor  hear  Thy  constant  zealous  wor- 
shipper. 1694  tr.  Mutant's  Lett.  State  142  All  your  Enter, 
prizes. .in  asserting  the  Liberty  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Worshippers  of  it.  1788  Crowe  Levesdcn  Hill  3  And, 
vested  so,  Thou  dost  appear  more  gracefully  array'd  Than 
Fashion's  worshippers.  1792  Almon  Anecd.  \V,  Pitt  1,  xx. 
331  Notwithstanding  the  state  of  modern  depravity,  Truth 
will  continue  to  have  her  worshippers.  1803  Scott  Last 
Minstrel  v.  i,  When  the  Poet  dies,  Mute  Nature  mourns 
her  worshipper.  1829  Lytton  Dcvereux  11.  v,  A  worshipper 
of  the  *  Glass  of  Fashion',  rather  than  of  *the  Mould  of 
Form '.  1847  S.  Hickson  in  Westm.  Rev,  XLVII.  60  We 
can  only  conclude,  worsliipper  of  Shakspere  as  he  is,  that 
he  prejudged  the  question.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
xvii.  IV.  85  Sarsfield  was.. too  honourable  a  gentleman  to 
abuse  his  immense  power  over  the  minds  of  his  worshippers. 

Worshipping  (w»*jfipir)),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Worship 
z*. +  -ing1.] 

1.  The  action  of  offering  worship  (to  a  deity). 

1303  R,  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  9372  But  yn  alle  here 
mosle  gladyng,  To  fals  goddys  Jjey  made  wurschypyng. 
f  131S  Shobeham  u.  4  pou  opene  nijTie  lyppen,  lord,. .And 
my  mou)>e.  .Schel  t>yne  worschypyng  sende.  14. .  Pol.,  Rel. 
<5-  L.  Poems  (1903)  174  Angels  alle  in  his  presence  Ar  vndyT 
thyn  obedyence,  And  do  the  worshippynge  1  1450-1530 
Myrr.Our  Ladye  n.  195  They  felle..by  ydolatrye  from  the 
worshypynge  of  very  god.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W, 
1531)  36  Uhe  abhominable  synne  of  ydolatry,  y'  is  the  wor- 
shyppyng  of  fal.se  goddes.  1535  Coverdale  Wisd.  Contents. 
The  worshippinge  of  ymages.  1585  T.  Washington  Xx. 
Nicholay's  I'oy.  iv,  xxxvi.  158  b,  [Ihey  left]  the  woorship- 
ping  and  calling  on  their  false  gods.  1623  Cockeram  11, 
A  worshipping  of  Idols,  Idolatrie.  1851  Mrs.  Browning 
Casa  Gnidi  Wind,  11.  375  For.. virtue,  and  God's  better 
worshipping. 

b.  With  a  and  pi.  An  instance  of  this  ;  a  form 
or  variety  of  worship, 

1450-1330  jl/yrr.  Our  Ladye  11. 197  They,  .were  wretched- 
ly ledde  to  the  worshypynges  of  Idols.  1349  Olde  E?-astn. 
Par.  Ephes.  ProL  €L  itj,  To  walkc.as  it  were  before  the 
porche  of  the  temple,., to  expell  and  kepe  out  all  false  wor- 
shyppinges.  1587  Golding  De  Mornay  xx.  (1617)  348  Nyhat 
are  all  the  worshippings  of  God  which  man  hath  ordained 
of  his  owne  head,  but  childish  imaginations.  1613  Purchas 
Pilgrimage  v.  vi.  406  To  acknowledge  one  God,  whome 
varietie  of  Sects  and  worshippings  should  best  content.  1674 
N.  Fairfax  Bulk  <5-  Selv.  193  That  the  thoughts,  .should  en- 
kindle in  us.  -hearty  worshippings,  of  a  boundless  goodness. 

1 2.  The  action  of  honouring,  revering,  or  treating 
with  profound  respect.    Obs. 

13..  Gosp.  Nicod.  993  Haue  pese  with  wirschiping,  iosep 
of  Aramathy.  c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  \  1 1.  440  Too  myche 
worshypyng  of  Antecristis  lawe.  1423  Jas.  I.  Kingis  Q. 
cxxxix,  He  that  to  bir  worschipping  My^ht  ought  auaile. 
i589PuTTKNHAM.£'«^. /*<?mtf  Lxiii.(Arb.)45  Some  perchance 
would  thinke  that  next  after  the  praise  and  honoring  of 
their  gods,  should  commence  the  worshippings  and  praise  of 
good  men.  1645  Milton  Tetrach.  tj  For  the  dignities  sake 
of  religion,  which  cannot  be  liable  to  all  base  affronts, 
meerely  for  the  worshiping  of  a  civil  mariage. 
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attrib.  1611  Tourneur  Ath.  Trag.  i.  ii,  This  worshipping 
kinde  of  entertainment  is  a  superstitious  v^nitie. 

Worshipping,  ///.  a,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  ^.J 
That  worships;  engaj^ed  in  worship. 

1760-72  H.  Be!Ookk  Foolo/Qual.  (1809)  IV.  116  Then  will 
his  cross  be  exalted  for  an  ensign  to  the  circling,  bending, 
and  worsliippiiig  universe.  Z789-96  Morse  Amer.  Geo^.  1. 
446  III  173S,  there  were  seven  worshipping  assemblies  in  this 
town  [Newport].  1876  Blackie  Lett,  to  Wife  (1909)  240 
Either  I  must  speak  the  truth  and  offend  the  worshipping 
widow,  or  print  Ucs  and  prostitute  my  own  intellect.  z88o 
*Mark  Twain*  Trnvip  Ahr.  xxxii.  308  She  was  a  brand- 
new  bride,.,  happy  in  herself  and  her  grave  and  worshipping 
stripling  of  a  husband. 

Hence  Wcrsliippinfirly  adv.^  adoringly. 

1850  Miss  Mulock  Olive  xxiii,  Once  again  I  will  lie  on 
the  floor  of  the  Sistine,  and  look  up  worshipingly  to  Michael 
the  angel.  1891  D.  Dormer  Steven  Vigil  II.  iv.  x.  51 
Mary's  eyes  were  continually  straying  across  to  rest  wor- 
shippingly  on  her  sister's  face. 

■f  WoTsing,  z/^/.  j^.  Obs.  [f.  Wouse  z/.  + -ing  1.] 
Deterioration. 

C1575  Balfour s  Praciicks  (1754)  195  He.. is  haldin  to 
restoir..the  wad [=  pledge]  to  the  debtour,  without  worsing 
or  deterioratioun. 

WoTsle,  ^.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  6  wor- 
siU.  [var.  of  AVarsle  v.  Cf.  MDu.  and  Du. 
worsteleji.l  intr.  To  wrestle.  Hence  WoTsler ; 
■WoTsling  vbl.  sb. 

1313  Douglas  /Jincis  in.  iv.  138  Our  ftxUowschip  exerce 
palestrale  play,..  Nakit  worsling  and  strougling  at  nyse 
poynt.  1533  [see  Warsle  v.  t\  X571  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xxviii.  43  Be  worsUng  first  in  faith  the  feild  was  myne. 
X373  Ibid,  xxxix.  350  Then  wes  he  worsland  our  ane  wondie 
swyre.  1629  Z.  Boyd^  Last  Battell  12  (Jam.),  I  cannot 
expresse  what  a  worsling  I  finde  within  mee.  Ibid.  1073 
(Jam.)  We  shall  worsle  with  God  in  prayer  that  your  end 
may  be  peace,  1828  Carr  Craven  Gloss.,  Worsle,  to 
wrestle,  to  contend.  Worsler^  a  wrestler,  li^'orsling,  wrest- 
Iing._ 

Worst(\v»ist),fl.andj^.  Forms:  a.  I  wyrresta, 
wyrsta,  wirresta,  wierresta,  (wyrest) ;  i  North- 
7<7;/^.  wurresta^  2-6wnrst,  3— 4wr3t ;  j-Cworste, 
3-worst,  6"woorst,  9  vulgar^^amsX.  0.  i  werresta, 
1-2  wersta,  2-6  werstCe,  3  wer(r)est,  4  Sc, 
verste,  4,  6  Sc.  verst ;  4-6,  8-9  north,  warst,  5-6 
warste.  [OE,  wyrresta,  ivyrsta^  wierresta^  wer- 
resta, wersta  «  OFris.  wersta,  OS.  wirsista,  OHO. 
wirsistOy  -esto  (MHG.  wirseste,  wirste,  wiirste), 
ON.  and  Icel.  verstr  (Norw.  verst,  Sw.  vdrst.  Da. 
vserst)  :—  OTeut.  *wersistaZy  f.  wers- :  see  Wouse  a. 
and  -EST. 

The  ^-forms,  which  were  local  In  OE.,  were  reinforced  in 
Anglian  ME.  by  Scandinavian  ;  cf.  Worse  a.] 

A.  adj.    Used  as  the  superlative  of  the  adjs. 
bad,  evil,  or  ill. 

1.  Most  bad  or  evil,  in  regard  to  moral  character 
or  behaviour ;  most  vicious,  wicked,  cruel,  etc. 

c838  i'ELFRED  Boeth.  xxxix.  §11  He  ne  sceal  lufian  to 
unsemetlice  3as  woruldsesaelffa,  for5a;m  hie  oft  cumatS  to 
l^ajin  wyrrestum  monnuin.  ^897  —  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxi. 
153  Seseoh  3a  scande  &  6a  wierrestan  Sing  3e  Sas  menn 
her  do5.  cioooAgs.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiL45  And  swa  by3  bysse 
wyrrestan  cneorysse.  cjzoo  Vices  ^  Virtues  77  Gif  3u 
hmest  3o  ilche  3e  3e  Iuui3e3;  ne  don  swa  3e  wers(e  menu 
of  3e  woreld?  CX205  Lay.  29545  per  he  fundc  ^a  wurste 
men  paonlonde  wuneden.  a  ia2$Ancr.R.  82  Idelspeche  is 
vuel ;  ful  speche  is  wurse ;  attri  speche  is  be  wurste.  1297 
R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  8616  J>e  worste  men  of  pe  lond,  &  mest 
cruel  al  so,  He  wolde  make  is  conseilers,  a  lycx^/C.  Horn 
648  Fikenhild,  pat  was  l>e  wurste  moder  child,  a  1310  in 
Wright  Lyric  P.  99  When  y  my  self  have  tliourh-soht,  y 
knowe  me  for  the  wrst  of  alle.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  C.  4456 
Gog  and  Magog,  .pe  werst  folk  J^at  in  )>c  world  duels.  13.. 
Ga7v.  4"  Gr.  Knt.  2098  per  woncz  a  wy3e  in  ^at  waste,  Jw 
worst  vpon  erj^e.  cx^SiS  Chaucer  ShipmatCs  T,  161  Myn 
housbonde  is  to  me  the  worste  man  That  cuere  was.    — 

Merch.  Prol.  6,  I  have  a  wyf,  the  worste  that  may  be.  1390 


Gower  Conf,  I.  14s  Pride,  \\'hich  is  the  werste  vice  of  alle. 
CX440  Alphabet  cf  Tales  57  He.. went  vnto  a  grete  com- 
pany of  thevis;  &  he,  J>at  wasgudeemanghisbrethir,  was)>er 
he  warste  of  all.  c  X440  Promp.  Par"..'.  523/1  Werst,  or  most 
\32A^e.,  pessimus.  a  1300  Mankind  297  in  Macro  PI.  12  He 
ys  worst  of  J>em  all.  155a  Huloet,  Warste  of  all,  nequissi- 
inus,  Pessimus.  1598  Suaks.  Merry  W,  i.  iv.  13  His  worst 
fault  IS  that  he  is  giuen  to  prayer.  1607  —  Timon  iv.  ii.  39 
Strange  vnvsuall  blood.  When  mans  worst  sinne  is,  He  do's 
too  much  Good.  1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit,  579  The  worst 
avarice  is  that  of  sense.  X737  —  Hor.  Epist.  11.  L  37 
Chaucer's  worst  ribaldry  is  learn'd  by  rote.  X790  Burke 
Fr.  Rev.  299  It  will  be  impossible  to  keep  the  new  tribunals 
clear  of  tlie  worst  spirit  of  faction.  x8a9  Lytton  Devereux 
I.  iii.  II  The  worst  passions  are  softened  by  triumph.  X918 
Cornhill  Mag,  )\xx\<i  562  Able  editors,  who  most  often  quoted 
what  was  worst  and  most  Prussian  in  Carlyle. 
b.  Qualifying  an  agent-noun  or  the  like. 

c  xooo  jElfric  Lfont,  I.  66  pu  ne  cuSest  5one  5o3an  freond ; 
and  for  3i  bu  beurne  on  Sone  w>Tstan  feond.  c  1380  Wyclif 
Sel.  Wks.  I.  140  Homely  enemyes  ben  ^e  worste.  X382  — 
Ephes.  vi.  16  The  firy  dartis  of  the  worste  enmye  [tela 
nequissimi  ignea'],  X435  Misyn  Fire  of  Love  62  pe  fowlest 
worme,  t«  warst  synner,  \>e  lawest  of  men.  X675  Drydkn 
Aurengz.  i.  (1676)  13  And  yet  believe  your  self,  your  own 
worst  Toe.  X840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  hi,  My  worst 
enemies.. never  accused  me  of  being  meek.  1854  J.  S.  Mill 
Lett,  (1910)  II.  App.  A.  371  His  worst  flatterer  is  himself. 
i86a  H.  KiNCSLEV  Ravenslwe  xx,  Lord  Welter's  worst 
enemies  could  not  accuse  him  of  driving  slow.  X872  Morley 
/  'oltaire  (1886)  12  The  man  of  the  world,  that  worst  enemy 
of  the  world. 

2.  Most  grievous,  painful,  unlucky,  uncomfortable, 
unpleasant,  unfavourable,  etc, 

c  825  Vcsp,  Psalter  xxxiii,  33  M<^rs  peccatorum  pessima^ 
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deaS  synfuira  se  wyrresta.  f888  ^lfped  Boeth.  xxxviii. 
§  3  E)*t  is  Vaet  sweotoloste  tacen  |>aes  mjestan  yfeles  on  H^se 
weorulde,  &  i>aes  wyrrestan  edleanes  Eefter  ^isse  worulde. 
971  BlickL  Horn.  245  Ic  wses  jetosen  to  J^sem  wyrstan 
tintre^um.  aiixz  O.  ^.  C//rt7K.  an.  1086  (Laud  MS.)  Swylc 
co3e  com  on  mannutn,  Jjset  full  neah  aefre  be  o5er  man  wearS 
on  l>am  wyrrestan  yfele,  ^t  is  on  3am  drife.  a  1200  Moral 
Ode  217  (Lamb.  MS.)  pe  J>e  de|>  is  wille  mest,  he  haue3 
wurst  mede.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  145^5  Of  all  him  fell  t>e 
werst  lot.  138a  WvcLiF  ^rt/.  xvi.  2  A  wounde  feers  and 
worst  [1388  werst,  Vulg.  vuinus  saez'utn  ei pessitnuni\.  1390 
GowER  Conf,  I.  349  False  Egiste..Was  demed  to  diverse 
peine.  The  worsie  that  men  cowthe  ordeigne.  c  1450  Mirk's 
Festial  145  Then  come  i>ay  all  wro)>e  and  beten  ^lys  man  on 
J)e  worst  maner  t>at  J>ay  cow(>e.  cx^to  Hesry  Wallace  ix. 
174,  I  traisc  to  (jod  our  werst  dayis  ar  gane.  1484  Caxton 
Fables  of  Auian  xxvii.  (1889)  248  Of  two  cuyls  men  ought 
euer  to  eschewe  and  flee  the  worst  of  bothe.  xssa  Huloet, 
Worstc  tyme  for  a  publycque  weale,  alienisstmutn  rei  pub- 
lice  tempus.  1577  B.  Googe  HeresbaclCs  ilnsb.  iv.  176  b, 
If  he  bee  angry,  and  fierce,  and  round,  he  is  worst  of  all. 
1596  Edw.  Ill,  II,  i.  449  Poyson  shewes  worst  in  a  golden 
cup.  1604  Shaks.  Otk.  m.  iiL  132  Giue  thy  worst  of  thoughts 
The  worst  of  words.  1639  S.  Du  Verger  tr.  Cavius*  Admir. 
Events  123  He  repaires  to  his  owiie  house,  meager,  pale,  and 
in  the  worst  case  that  can  be  imagined.  1667  Milton  P.L. 
vr.  462  But  pain  is  perfet  miserie,  the  worst  Of  evils.  1697 
Dkvden  /Eneis  ix.  392  That  hope  alone  will  fortifie  my 
Breast  Against  the  worst  of  Fortunes  and  of  Fears.  1719 
De  Foe  Crusoe  n.  (Globe)  498  We  thought  they  ought  to  be 
every  one  of  them  put  to  the  worst  of  Deaths.  1765  Gray 
Shakespeare  8  What  awaits  me  now  is  worst  of  alL  1803 
Med.  jmL  IX.  527  The  worst  cases  were  discharged  cured 
,.in  about  an  average  period  of  twelve  days.  1805  Ibid. 
XIV.  227  Bleeding  had  been  attended  with  the  worst  con- 
sequences. 1809  ibid.  XXI.  410  The  two  worst  wounds  in 
the  loins  were  foul  and  deep.  1866  Carlylb  RemtHt  (1881) 
II.  240  It  was  by  her  address  and  invention  that  I  got  my 
sooterkin  of  a  'study'  improved  out  of  some  of  its  worst 
blotches.  x88i  W,  Collins  Bla^k  Robe  I.  272  *  How  does 
Stella  bear  it  ¥ '    'In  the  worst  possible  way . .  In  silence.' 

b.  Hardest,  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  Const. 
to  and  inf. 

c  1400  King  Solomon's  Bk.  IF/sdom  100  pre  ^jinges  on  ct\>c 
beh  ^at  men  mowen  non^th  yknowe..  .]}c  werst  is  J»e  fier)>e. 
iSa6  Pilgr.  Perf.  \W.  de  W.  1531)  35  ^Ioost  perylous  kynde 
of  Icpry  &  worst  to  be  cured.  1639  J.  Clakke  Pareem.  87 
The  best  things  are  worst  to  come  by.  i860  Tynoall  Glac. 
1.  xiv.  98  Our  worst  piece  of  work  was  now  before  us. 

c,  U.  S.  colloq.  pbr,  the  worst  kiud\  also  used 
adverbially  =  most  severely,  most  thoroughly. 

1839  Marbyat  Diary  Amer.  Ser.  i.  II.  227  He  loves  Sal, 
the  worst  kind,  185^  Bartlett  Diet.  Amer.  (ed.  2)  517 
Worst  kind.  Used  in  such  phrases  as,  '  I  gave  him  the 
worst  kind  of  a  licking.'  Also  adverbially;  as  M  licked 
him  the  worst  kind,'  i.e.  in  the  worst  manner  possible,  most 
severely. 

3.  Most  wanting  in  the  good  qualities  required  or 
expected;  least  good,  valuable,  desirable,  or  suc- 
cessful; most  inferior;  meanest  or  poorest  in 
quality  ;  least  considerable  or  important. 

<:i3as  SirOrfeo  (Sisam)  367  pe  werst  piler  on  to  biholde 
Was  alof  burnist  gold.  £1400  Destr.  Troy  1570  The  werst 
walle  for  to  wale . .  Was  faurty  cubettes  by  coursse.  c  1490 
Sir  Amadas  (Weber)  345  The  warst  hors  is  worthe  ten 
pownde  Of  hoin  all  that  here  gon.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur 
X.  xvi.  439  The  werst  of  them  wille  not  be  lyghtly  matched 
of  no  knyghtes  that  I  knowe  lyuynge.  1493  Bury  Wilis 
(Camden)  82,  iii  sytuer  sponys  of'^the  werste  sorte.  1540 
Test.  E6or.  VI.  113  i'o  John  Colson  my  worst  chamlet 
dublet.  154*  Udall  Erasm.  Apopk.  38  marg.,  The  more 
bast  y«  wur>t  spccde.  156*  WinJet  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  114 
The  best  geris  tanc  away  and  sauld,  and  the  werst  reseruit. 
1573-80  TussFR  Husb.  (1878)  49  Graie  wheat  is  the  grosest, 
yet  good  for  the  clay,  though  woorst  for  the  market,  as 
fermer  may  say.  1644  Milton  Areop.  (Arb.)  33  Naturall 
endowments  haply  not  the  worst  for  two  and  fifty  degrees  of 
northern  latitude.  1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  226  He 
was  secure,  being  on  the  worst  side  of  fifty.  1696  Pbideaux 
Lett.  (Camden)  182  For  then  y<  University  would  have  the 
disposall  of  their  Uveings,  w*=*  now  they  give  to  y*  worst 
men  they  can  find.  173a  Popb  Ed.  Bathursi  299  In  the 
worst  inn's  worst  room.  1740  AIrs.  E.  Montagu  Corr. 
(1906)  I.  49  Living  in  a  cottage  on  love  is  certainly  the 
worst  diet  and  the  worst  habitation  one  can  find  out.  1749 
Fielding  Tom  Jones  viii.  vii.  To  charge  the  same  fur  the 
very  worst  provisions,  as  if  they  were  the  best.  1786  Uuhns 
Auli  Farmer's  Saint.  Mare  xv,  They  drew  me  thretteen 
pund  an*  twa.  The  very  warst.  — '  My  Father  -was  a  Far- 
mer'n.  My  talents  they  were  not  the  worst.  18*5  Lvtton 
Falkland  10  He  was  one  of  ^hat  class,  .who,  with  the  best 
intentions,  have  made  the  worst  citizens.  1836  Southey 
L^tt.  (1856)  IV.  436  Burnaby  Green  was  the  worst  of  trans- 
lators. 1839  Lane  ArtUf.  Mis.  I.  127  One  of  the  worst  dogs 
is  then  slipped  at  the  herd.  1855  foultr^  Chron,  III.  466 
It  was  the  worst  [show]  I  ever  s.'tw,  cattle  included. 

fb.  I'hr.  At  {the)  worst  handi  (a)  in  a  position 
of  defeat ;  {b)  most  dearly  or  unprofitably ;  {c)  on 
the  lowest  estimate.    Obs. 

c  1480  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aynion  xiv.  353  He  saw  well  that 
his  folke  was  at  the  worste  haiide,  soo  made  he  to  sowne  the 
retrete.  a  1604  Hasmer  Chron.  Irel.  (1809)  380  They  were 
driven  at  the  wor^t  hand  to  sell  unto  the  mercilesse  Mer- 
chants, their  Cowes,  Hackneyes  [etcj.  i6ai  Br.  Mountagu 
Diatribx  ^11  More  ignorant  barl^irismc  here,  than  in  Paulus, 
who  at  worst  hand  hath  related  it  in  good  and  true  Latine. 
to.  In  worst  parti  in  the  most  unfavourable 
a»pect-or  construction.    Obs. 

a  1530  J.  H  eywood  Play  of  Love  1 508  A  louer  best  loued 
bath  paynes  in  lyke  wyse  As  here  hath  apered  by  sondry 
weys  Which  sheweth  bis  case  in  wurst  part  toaryse.  c  i6ix 
Chapman //lo^xxiv.  124  Myself  take  tliat  wrong  he  bath 
done  To  Hector  in  worst  part  of  alL 

fd.  To  have  the  worst  end  {of  the  staff  J  ^tc.)\  cf. 
Worse  a,  3  c.  Obs. 

1564  T.  DoRMAN  Proof  Cert.  A  rticles  Relig.  92  Vow  maie 
haue  cause  to  tfaiockc,  that  yow  holde  by  the  worst  ende  of 


tthe  staffe.  1597  ^lo^trcorxKKX'B, Cherries^ Sloe  120^  Persave 
then,  5e  haif  then  The  warst  end  of  the  trie. 

4.  predicatively.     Most  unfortunate  or  badly  off. 
1603  Shaks.  Meas.for  M.  hi.  i.  126  Or  to  be  worse  then 

worst  Of  those,  that  lawlesse  and  incertaine  thought  1  magine 
howling.  1605  —  Lear  iv.  L  2  To  be  worst,  The  lowest,  and 
most  deiected  thing  of  Fortune. 

5.  Comb.^  as  worst-humoured,  'intentionedy 
-naturedj  -surfaced,  -willed  adj^. 

c  1400  Apol,  Loll.  105  Warst  willid  traytoris  \_malignissinii 
proditores\.  1656  Harrington  Oceana  (1658)  103  When  I 
consider  that  our  Country-men  are  none  of  the  worst  natur'd. 
1678  Otwav  Friendship  in  F.  in.  i.  25  Every  body  knows 
I  am  the  worst  natur'd  fellow  breathing,  a  1680  Earl 
RocHESiER  Alius.  Horace  60  The  best  good  Man  with  the 
worst  natur'd  Muse.  1774  Goldsmith's  Retal.  Postscript, 
Thou  best  humour'd  man  with  the  worst  humour'd  Muse. 
1896  Crockett  Grey  Man  xxxiv.  231  The  greediest  and 
worst- intentioned  rascals  in  the  world.  X906  Westm.  Gaz. 
3  Mar.  3/1  From  Blois  to  Chartres  was  the  worst -surfaced 
road  we  came  across. 

B.  sb.  (absol.  uses  of  the  adj. ;  usu.  with  the.') 

1.  The  worst :  one  who  is,  or  those  who  are,  most 
objectionable  or  least  estimable  in  moral  character, 
behaviour,  accomplishments,  etc. 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  St  CI.  i.  ii.  68  And  let  worse  follow  worse, 
till  the  worst  of  all  follow  him  laughing  to  his  grane.  1633 
G.  Herbert  Temple,  Church-porch  sx..  72  Judge  not  the 
preacher. ..The  worst  speak  something  good.  1757  W. 
WiLKiE  Epigoniad  ix.  270  Favor,  yOur  sex  and  innocence 
will  plead,  Ev'n  with  the  worst.  18*7  Pollok  Course  T. 
I.  435  Lovely  to  the  worst  she  [Virtue]  seems.  1880  Tenny- 
son First  Quarrel  xiii.  An'  she  wasn't  one  o'  the  worst. 
1898  Kipling  Day's  Work  (1923)  363  Mr.  Pepper  himself, 
beyond  question  a  man  of  the  worst, 

fb.  spec.  The  Devil.     Cf.  Worse  sb.  i  b.  Obs. 

i^SS  WvcLiF  Epkes.  vi.  16  The  firy  dartis  of  the  worste 
[1382  the  worste  enmye].  c  1400  Destr,  Troy  1961  Thou  sot 
with  vnsell,  seruand  of  o  t>e  werst  t 

2.  What  is  most  objectionable  or  deplorable  in 
regard  to  morals,  taste,  etc. 

J390  GowER  Conf.  I.  174  How  so  his  mouth  be  comely, 
His  word  sit  evermore  awry  And  seith  the  worste  that  he 
may.  ^  X40CH-50  Wars  Alex.  4656  He  Jjat  wayues  ay  t>e 
werst  &  wirkis  i»e  bettir.  c  1400  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1 483) 
I.  xvil  14  He  is  euermore  redy  to  do  and  say  the  werst. 
C1480  Henryson  Trialof  Fox  10  Of  euill  cummis  war,  of 
war  cummis  werst  of  all.  c  1600  .Shaks.  Sonn.  cl.  8  In  the 
very  refuse  of  thy  deeds,  There  is  such  strength  and  warran- 
tise  of  skill.  That  in  my  minde  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds. 
1600  E.  Blount  tr.  Conestaggio  65  For  that  we  easily  encUne 
to  the  woorst.  1855  Lynch  Letters  to  the  Scattered  vii.  95 
Unchecked  sin  tending  to  the  perfect  worst  in  wTetchedness 
because  to  the  perfect  worst  in  character. 

b.  With  of:  What  is  most  reprehensible  or  faulty 
in  a  person's  character. 

1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr,  i.  vi,  Do  you  know  the  worst  of 
your  father?  1871  Geo.  Eliot  Middlemarch  xxxviii.  II. 
284  He's  Whiggish  himself..;  that's  the  worst  I  know  of 
him.  1897  Watts-Dunton  Ayhvin  viii.  ii,  *  We's  all  so 
modest  in  Primrose  Court,  that's  the  wust  on  us,'  replied  the 
woman. 

3.  What  is  most  grievous,  unlucky,  painful,  hard 
to  bear ;  a  state  of  things  that  is  most  undesirable 
or  most  to  be  dreaded, 

C1374  Chaucer  Troylus  n.  304  Beth  nought  agast..For 
hardcly  ^e  werste  of  bis  is  do.  1390  Gowrr  Conf.  \.  25  Bot 
yet  the  werste  of  everydel  Is  last,  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex. 
53a  All  scho  dredis  hire  dede  &  doute  for  t)e  werst.  c  1440 
York  Myst.  XXXV.  212  Pe  werste  is  paste.  <:  1470  Henkv 
Wallace  xi.  1222  Off  Wallace  end  my  selff  wald  leiff,  for 
dredis  To  say  the  werst.  156*  J.  Heywood  Prov.  ^  Epigr. 
(1867)  166  Prouyde  for  the  woorst,  the  best  wyll  s.-iue  it  selfe. 
1577  Gbange  Golden  Aphrod.  1  iv,  N.  O.  {fearyng  the 
worste).  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  \.  ii.  06  And  the  worst  fall 
that  euer  fell,  ifta^  —  Learw.'x.  8  The  Wretch  that  thou 
hast  blownc  vnto  the  worst,  Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts. 
1605  B.  Jonson  Volpone  v.  xii,  Take  good  heart,  the  worst 
is  past,  sir.  You  are  dis-possest.  1631  Gouge  God" s  Arro-Ms 
V,  515.  428  Wisdome  teacheth  men  to  forecast  the  worst, 
that  they  may  be  provided  against  the  worst  <:  1660  J. 
GwYNNE  Milit.  Mem.  (1822)  84  We  were  prepar'd,  as  know- 
ing the  worst,  to  reccave  our  doome  bravely.  1665  in  Verney 
Mem.  (1907)  II.  251, 1  beleeve  she  conceales  the  worst  from 
you.  1667  Mii.TON  P.  L.  IX.  269  Her  Husband  .  -Who 
guards  her,  or  with  her  the  worst  endures.  1674  —  Samson 
1570  Then  take  the  worst  in  brief,  Samson  is  dead,  a  1796 
Burns  ' /«  vain  would  Prudence*  4  Above  that  world  on 
wings  of  love  I  rise,  I  know  its  worst — and  can  that  worst 
despise.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffk  Myst.  Udolpho  xxv.  Tell 
me  the  worst  at  once.  1796  Mme.  D'Arblay  Camilla  IV. 
220  The  best  thing  we  can  do,  is  to  get  off  as  fast  as  we  can, 
for  fear  of  the  worst.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xxxvi,  I 
knew  the  worst  now,  and  was  composed  to  it.  1859  W. 
Collins  Q.  of  Hearts  ii.  To  face  the  worst  that  might 
happen.  41873  LvrTON  Fausauias  11.  i,  I  am  prepared 
for  the  worst,  even  recall.  1893  Asubv-Sterrv  Naughty 
Girl  vii.  63  She  turned  pale,  .and  fancied  the  very  worst. 
b.  A  course  of  action  ill-advised  in  the  highest 

degree. 

1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  767  Wherefore  me  thinketh  it 
were  not  the  worst  to  send  to  the  Queue  some  honourable 
and  trustie  personage.  1591  Savile  Tacitus  Hist.  11.  §  39 
Neither  can  it  so  easily  be  discerned  what  had  beene  best 
to  haue  done,  as  that  it  was  the  worst  which  they  did. 

o.  The  worst  part,  decree,  or  phase  of. 
1615  Sandys  Trav.  138  Hauing  with  twodales  rest  re- 
freshed them,  now  to  begin  the  worst  of  their  journey.  1889 
'J.  S.WiNTER*il/rr.  Bob  xxii.  (1891)  252  Miss  Theodosia 
had  already  got  the  worst  of  her  grief  over.  1919  Clasgoio 
Herald  8  SepL  7  The  confectioners  ..  have  got  over  the 
worst  of  their  sugar  troubles. 

d.  The  worst  is  \  the  most  painful  or  unfortunate 
thing  or  circumstance  is  {that . . .),  Also  the  worst 
^(something),  the  worst  ofity  iSy  etc. 


158X  Pettie  Gvazzo*s  Civ.  Conv.  i.  (1586)  A  6  b,  The 
woorst  is,  they  thinke  that  impossible  to  be  done  in  our 
Tongue.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nickoiay's  Voy.  11.  xv.  50 
The  worst  of  all  was  that  more  then  13000  persons  remayned 
dead.  i68a  Bunvan  Holy  /Fa>- (1905)  379  Now  the  worst 
on't  was,  a  Chirurgeon  was  scarce  in  Mansoul.  1711  Addi- 
son Sped.  No.  184  fs  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  drowsy 
Part  of  our  Species  is  chiefly  made  up  of  very  honest  Gentle- 
men. 176a  Sti:hne  Tr.  Shandy  vi.  xviii,  And  'twill  be 
lucky,  if  that's  the  worst  on't.  1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  i.  ii. 
(Rtldg.)  6  But  paying  throngh  the  nose  was  not  the  worst 
of  it.  183S  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Parish  ii.  The  worst  of  it  is, 
that  having  a  high  regard  fur  the  old  lady,  he  wants  to  make 
her  a  convert  to  his  views.  1849  Rock  Ch.  of  our  Fathers 
I.  V.  (1903)  1. 293  But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  having  a  church 
too  near  the  houses  of  a  small  town.  1853  Mrs.  Gaskbll 
Crnnford x\w.  Here  I  broke  down  utterly. ..The  worst  was, 
all  the  ladies  cried  in  concert.  1873  Mrs.  Whitney  Other 
Girls  vi.  68  And  she  couldn't  help  it,  poor  lady,  either; 
that  is  the  worst  of  it ;  one  gets  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  heVp 
things. 

e.  Phr.  To  come,  '\fall  to  the  worst  \  "^  to  go  all 
of  the  worst. 

1390  Gower  Conf.  II.  257  Ful  many  a  worthi  kniht  It 
hadde  assaied,..And  evere  it  fell  hem  to  the  worste.  Ibid, 
380  Falle  it  to  beste  or  to  the  werste.  1542  Udall  Erasm. 
Apoph.  212  b,  And  therefore  the  matter  gooeth  not  all  of  the 
wurst,  when  the  lighter  maladie.  .expelleth  and  drieueth  out 
the  greater.  1863  W.  C.  Baldwin  Afr.  Hunting  253  Things 
never  come  to  tlie  worst  but  they  mend. 

f.  If  the  worst  conuis)  to  the  worst :  if  things  fall 
out  as  badly  as  possible  or  conceivable. 

1597  E.  S.  Discov.  Knts,  Paste  Cgb,  If  the  worst  come 
to  the  worst,  it  is  but  the  hiering  of  a  hackney  to  ryde  to 
London.  1623  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf  i.  28 
Had  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  yet  could  we  not  haue 
wanted  meateand  drinke.  1667  Drvden&  Dk.  Newcastle 
Sir  M.  Mar-all  11.  (1668)  14  Why,  if  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  he  leaves  you  an  honest  woman.  1700  T.  Brown 
Amusem.  Ser.  <5-  Com.  108  Let  the  Worst  come  to'th  Worst. 
1719  De  Foe  Crttsoe  i.  (Globe)  201  If  the  worse  came  to  the 
worst,  1  could  but  die.  i8ai  Galt  Ann.  Parish  xiii.  C1895) 
93  Which  would  have  been  a  witness  for  the  elders,  had  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst.  1904  Wevman  Abb.  Vlaye  iii.  If 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  can  aid  him. 

tg.  pi.  Worsts  =s  the  tilings  that  are  worst  (in 
\>\iT.  ivorst  of  worsts),   poet.   Obs. 

1609  Jonson  Epicoene  v.  iv,  This  is  worst  of  all  worst 
worsts!  that  hell  could  haue  deuis*d.  1634  Quarles  Job 
Militant  xv.  37  But  what  is  worst  of  worsts,  (Lord)  often 
I  Haue  cry'd  to  Thee,  a  stranger  to  my  cry. 

4.  What  is  least  good  in  quality  or  least  valuable ; 
the  most  inferior  kind  or  lowest  quality  (of  an 
article). 

1  a  x^oo  Stanzaic  Life  of  Christ  2344  But  Caynes  cornes 
God  forsok,  that  of  the  worst  made  his  offryng.  1509  Will 
in  Archxol.  LXVI.  314  Item  ij  grayles  oon  of  the  best 
another  of  the  worst.  1573-80  Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  125  Paie 
Gods  part  furst,  and  not  of  the  wurst.  1576  Fleming 
Panopl.  Epist.  H  iiij.  The  very  woorst  of  all  being  of  great 
vertue  and  value.  1587  Hakrison  Englandw.  vi.  (1877)  149 
Being  sure  that  they  [the  clergy]  would  neither  drinke  nor 
be  serued  of  the  worst.  1615  Sandys  Trav.  136  The  mer- 
chants brought  with  them  many  Negroes;  not  the  worst  of 
their  merchandizes.  1637  Rutherford  Lett.  (1671)  215  The 
worst  of  Christ,  even  his  chaff,  is  better  than  the  world's  corn. 

5.  At  {the)  worst,  a.  In  the  most  evil  or  un- 
desirable state  that  can  be  ;  at  the  greatest  dis- 
advantage ;  fallen  to  the  lowest  degree  of  badness, 
illness,  or  misfortune.     Similarly  at  one's  worst. 

153a  More  Confut.  Tyndale  Wks.  1557  fol.  611/2  That 
they  shalbe  no  woorse,  parde,  not  when  they  be  at  yo  very 
worst,  then  faithful  harlottes.  a  1586  Sidney  Astr,  <J  Stella 
xcv.  3  Yet  sighes,  deare  sighes,  indeede  true  friends  you  are. 
That  do  not  leaue  your  best  friend  at  the  wurst.  1599  Shaks. 
Hen.  K,  V.  ii.  250  Thou  hast  me,  if  thou  hast  me,  at  the 
worst.  1605  —  Macb.  iv.  ii.  24  Things  at  the  worst  will 
cease,  or  else  climbe  vpward,  To  what  they  were  before. 
i5o5  —  Lear  iv.  i.  27  Who  is't  can  say  I  am  at  the  worst  ? 
1671  Milton  P.  R.  in.  209,  I  would  be  at  the  worst ;  worst 
is  my  Port.  1771  T.  Hull  Sir  W.  Harrington  (1797)  m* 
122  Mrs.  Stanhope  was  at  the  worst. 

160S  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xxiii.  §  6  A  man  leaveth  things 
at  worst,  and  depriveth  himself  of  means  to  make  them 
better.  1639  J.  Clarke  Paroenu  122  When  the  world  is  at 
worst  it  win  mend. 

1845  Ht.  Martineau  Autobiog.  (1877)  IL  362  Your  people 
(never  beginning  to  do  their  best  till  they  are  at  their  worst). 
1846  Landor  Iviag.  Conv.y  Southey  ^ LaudorVlks.  1853  II. 
i68/i  Unhappily  Italian  poetry  in  the  age  of  Milton  was 
almost  at  its  worst.  1871  AIorley  Voltaire  (1886)  12  A  dark 
and  tyrannical  superstition  at  its  worst.  1885  Spectator 
30  May  716/1  No  Dickens  himself  at  his  very  worst  has 
such  tiresome  repetition.  1887  Saintsbury///V/.  hliz.  Lit. 
28.V  Heywood,  even  at  his  worst,  is  a  writer  whom  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  like. 

b.  Even  on  the  most  unfavourable  view  or  esti- 
mate or  surmise. 

C1374CHAUCEK  Troylus  \.  96  Somwhat  shal  I  seye;  For 
atthe  worste  it  may  yit  shorteour  weye.  1729  P.Walkden 
Diary  (1866)  73  At  the  worst,  I  would  subscribe  to  take 
half  a  quarter.  1771  Junitts  Lett.  liv.  288  At  the  worst, 
what  do  they  amount  to.  iSa*  'Southey  Let.  to  May 
29  Aug.,  He  had  seasons  of  good-nature,  and  at  the  worst 
was  rather  to  be  dreaded  than  disliked.  1840  Dickens  O/rf 
C.  Shop  ix,  I  thought,  .that  if  a  niitn  played  long  enough  he 
was  sure  to  win  at  hist,  or,  at  the  worst,  not  to  come  off 
a  loser.  1871  Thirlwall  Lett.  (1881)  II.  267  Urban  II  pro- 
nounced  that  the  killing  of  an  excommunicated  person  was 
not  a  murder,  but  at  the  worst  an  offence  to  be  expiated  by 

*  iwS^FLORio,  Alpeggio  audare,  at  woorst,  if  the  woorst  fall 
out.  1634  Milton  Comus  484  Or  els  som  neighbour  Wood- 
man,  or  at  worst.  Som  roaving  Robber  calling  to  his  fellows. 
1667  —  P.  L.  II.  100  If  our  substance  ..  cannot  cease  to 
be.  we  are  at  worst  On  this  side  nothing.     1670  Drydem 
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WORST. 

/*/  Pi,  Ccnq.  Granada  v.  ii,  But  'tis,  at  worst,  but  so  con- 
sumed by  fire,  As  cities  are,  that  by  their  falls  nse  higher. 
1758  J.  Blakk  Plan  Mar.  Syst.  36  He  is  at  worst  sure  of 
wholesome  bread.  1778  Sir  J.  Reynolds  7  Vise,  215  So 
that  not  much  harm  will  be  done  at  worst.  1837  Landor 
Pentmm.  i.  Wks.  1853  II.  308/1  Brutus  and  Cassius,  at 
worst,  but  slew  an  atheist.  1881  M  iss  Braddon  Asphodel  I. 
WL  209  This  kind  of  thing  went  on  for  another  week  of 
weather  which  at  worst  was  showery. 

6.  {To  do)  the  worst  or  onis  worst \  the  utmost 
evil  or  hann  possible.  Hence  occas.  ones  worst^ 
without  do. 

c  1489  Caxton  B/oHcAardjyn  xiv.  48  Blanchardyn  herkncd 
the  prouost,  to  whom  Iwldly  heansweredthat  he  shold  doothe 
best  and  the  worst  that  he  coude  [in  the  joust].  C1489  — 
Sonntso/Aymon  iii.  78  It  is  the  man  among  all  oiireenmyes, 
that  worste  dooth  to  vs.  1528  Star  CA<wKAfrCa«x(Selden) 
II.  177  [He]  beds  them  to  do  to  hym  the  best  and  the  worst 
that  they  can  For  he  setts  not  a  Strawe  by  them  all.  1553 
AscHAU  Germany  Wks.  (1904)  133  Let  hts  enemies  do  to 
him  the  worst  they  could.  1567  Horestes  385  (Brandl) 
Drawc  thy  sword,  vylyne,  yf  thou  be  a  man,  And  then  do 
the  worst,  that  euer  thou  can.  1568  North  Gueuar^s  Diall 
Pr,  IV.  xiv.  150  b.  The  woorst  they  can  doo,  they  can  but 
murmur.  1608  Shaks.  Per.  iii.  i.  40, 1  do  not  feare  the  flaw, 
It  hath  done  to  me  the  worst.  1869  Morris  Earthly  Par,  iii. 
Loc.  Gudrun  (end),  I  did  the  worst  to  him  I  loved  the  most. 

(*)  1390  GowER  Con/.  III.  311  Ha,  thou  fortune,  I  thee 
deffie,'Nou  hast  thou  do  to  me  thi  werste.  1470-85  Malory 
Arthur  x.  Ivii.  511  Wete  ye  wel  that  I  am  sire  Tristram  de 
lyones,  and  now  doo  your  werste.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  iir. 
ii.  34  Treason  ha's  done  his  worst.  x6i6  T,  Draxb  Bibl. 
Sckalast,  30  A  fig  for  him.  Let  him  doe  his  worst.  1639 
J.  Taylor  (\\'aier  P.)  Pt.  Summers  Travels  43  And  there- 
fore now  you  with  all  double  diligence,  doe  endfevour  to  doe 
your  best  to  doe  your  worst.  1650  T.  Vaughan  Anthropo- 
s^hia  37  When  Death  hath  done  her  worst.  1653  VValton 
Angler  iv.  115  Let  the  winde  sit  in  what  comer  it  will, 
and  do  its  worst.  1713  Addison  Guard.  No.  102  T  8  To 
defie  the  Cold  and  Rain,  and  let  the  Weather  do  its  worst. 
1781  Cowper  Table  Talk  729  Satire  has  long  since  done  his 
best ;  and  curst  And  loathsome  ribaldry  has  done  his  worst. 
x84t  Browning  Pied  Piper  xi,  You  threaten  us,  fellow  ? 
Do  your  worst,  Blow  your  pipe  there  till  you  burst  I  i88» 
Besakt  Alt  Sorts  xxxii.  (1898)  226  Now  you  may  go  away 
and  do  your  worst. 

(c)  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  K,  hl  iii.  5  Therefore  to  our  best  mercy 
giue  your  selues,  Or  like  to  men  prowd  of  destruction,  Defie 
vs  to  our  worst.  x6ix  —  IVint.  T.  in.  ii.  180  What  old  or 
newer  Torture  Must  I  receiue?  whose  euery  word  deserues 
To  taste  of  thy  most  worst. 

7.  The  harshest  view  or  judgement ;  as  to  speak 
or  M;«>^  /Ae  worst  [0/2,  person  or  thing). 

c  1586  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps,  cxix.  C.  iv,  Let  princes  talk, 
And  talk  their  worst  of  me.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  n.  iii.  159 
She's  my  good  Lady,  and  will  concieue,  I  hope,  But  the 
worst  of  me.  j63a  Hayward  tr.  BiondCs  Eromena  63,  I 
hold  my  selfe  greatly  injured  of  such  as  judge  of  me  rather 
the  worst  than  the  best.  1871  Ruskin  Pars  Clav.  ix.  2  The 
worst  he  can  venture  to  say  is,  that  it  is  ridiculous. 

•^b.  To  take  or  wrest  to  the  worst,  to  take  at 
worst :  to  put  the  most  unfavourable  construction 
upon.    Obs,     Cf.  \VoB3E  sb.  3  d. 

153s  CovERDALE  Prov.  X.  32  The  lippes  of  the  rightuous 
are  occupied  in  acceptable  thinges,  but  the  mouth  of  the 
vngodly  taketh  them  to  the  worst.  1593  G.  Harvey  Pierce's 
Su^erer,  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  53  Let  me  not  bee  mistaken  by 
sinister  construction,  that  wreasteth  and  wrigleth  euery 
Billable  to  the  worst.  1607  Shaks.  Timon  v.  i.  181, 1  cannot 
choose  but  tell  him  that  I  care  not,  And  let  him  tak'tat 
worst. 

0.  To  make  the  worst  of\  to  regard  or  represent 
in  the  most  unfavourable  light. 

1796  Mme.  \y K%fii.K\  Camilla  IL  162  But  it's  over,  you 
know;  so  what  signifies  making  the  worst  of  it?  1853 
Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xxxvi,  Now  1  was  hot,  and  had  made 
the  worst  of  it,  instead  of  the  best.^  1877  Trench  Led. 
Med.Ch^Hist,  115  Roman  Catholic  writers  make  no  attempt 
to  conceal  the  depth  of  desecration  and  dishonour  which  the 
Papacy  then  passed  through ;  nay,  they  seem  rather  to  take 
a  pleasure  in  making  the  worst  of  this. 

8.  Defeat  in  a  contest  (Cf.  Worse  j^.  4.)  •\^.To 
put  to  the  worst :  to  defeat,  overcome.  Also  to  put  at, 
drive  to  the  worst;  to  give  (one)  the  worst  on't.  Obs. 

c-%4fio  Three  IS th  C.  Chron.  (Camden)  59  She.  .put  him 
dyverse  tymes  at  the  worste.  1574  Hellowes  Guevara^s 
Ep.  (1584)  328  They  lined  by  robbmg  and  pilling  one  from 
another,  euermore  driuing  the  weakest  to  the  worst.  1591 
pKRcivALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Destro^o,  putting  to  the  woorst,  putting 
to  flight.  1598  R.  Bkrnaro  Terence,  Andria  i.  iii,  (1607}  20 
Me  if  ilium  herus  Pessundedit.  My  master  hath  put  him 
and  me  to  the  worsL  1644  Vicars  yehm^ah-Jireh  194  Our 
left  wine  being  thus  put  to  the  worst.  1684  Bunyan  Pilgr, 
II.  (19001239  Why,  I  would  a  fought  as  long  as  Breath  had 
been  in  me ;  and  had  I  so  done,  1  am  sure  you  could  never 
have  given  me  the  worst  on't.  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  10  Mar. 
1687  The  party  were  exceedingly  put  to  the  worst  by  the 
preaching  and  writing  of  the  PiotestJints.  1726  De  Foe 
Hist.  /-Jrt'i/ 1.  v.(  1840;  69  Putting  Michael  and  all  the  faith- 
fnl  army  to  the  worst. 

b.  To  have  the  worst  \\.o\yftA^{ts!itA,  t  Similarly 
to  go  or  come  to,  come  or  go  by^  conie  off  by,  go 
away  with,  come  off  with  the  worst, 

I5»9  Morte  parthur  i.  ix.  (W.  de  W.)  Fyghte  not  with 
the  swerde,  .tiUhat  ye  see  ye  go  to  y«  worste  \Caxton  vnto 
the  wersj.  1596  Shaks.  Tnm.  Shrew  i.  ii.  14,  I  should 
knocke  you  first.  And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the 
worst.  1597  Beard  Theatre  God's  Judgem.  {1612)  90  His 
owne  side  came  to  the  worst,  doing  more  scath  to  themselues 
than  to  their  enemies.  1605  London  Prodigal  i.  i.  51  He  is 
a  mighty  brawler,  and  comes  commonly  by  the  worst.  1613 
Sir  E.  Hoby  Counter-snarle  24  Hee  which  bringeth  a  great 
Armie  into  the  field,  without  victual!  or  munition,  is  like  to 
goe  by  the  worste.  1639  [see  Go  v.  57  cl.  c  1645  Howell 
Lett.  (1650)  I.  IL  ag  There  was  a  shrewd  brush  lately  twixt 
tb«  young  King  and  his  Mother,  who. .met  him  tn  open 
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field.,;  but  she  went  away  with  the  worst.  17J0  E.Ward 
Brit.  Hud.  26  Those  who  laugh'd  aloud  at  first,  At  last 
may  chance  to  come  by  th'  worst.  Ibid.  n6  Those  who 
by  reviling  first  Begot  the  Fray,  came  off  by  th'  worst. 
1834  Godwin  Lives  Necrom.  184  In  these  wars,  the  Pens 
generally  came  off  with  the  worst. 

1598  R.  Bernard  Terence,  Andria  11.  v.  (1607)  43  Nostra! 
parti  timeo.  I  feare  our  side  will  haue  the  worst.  1670  G.  H. 
Hist.  Cardinals  iii.  iih  300  There  happen'd  a  fray  betwixt 
the  Souldiers..and  the  Halberdiers..,  the  last  of  which  had 
the  worst  of  it.  1709  Mrs.  Manley  Secret  Mem.  (1720)  III. 
166  The  King  of  tho  Bulgari  made  a  troublesome,  uncertain 
War  upon  the  Empire,  which  sometimes  had  the  better, 
oftentimes  the  worst.  18^  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xlvi, 
George .. bragged .. about  his  valour  in  the  fight,.. in  which 
he  decidedlyliad  the  worst. 

Worst  (wfJjst),  V,    [f.  Worst  a.] 
1 1.  trans.  To  make  worse,  impair,  damage,  in- 
flict loss  upon;  =  Worse  v,  2,  Worsen  v.  i.  Obs. 

1602  HARiNGTONinA^«^ar^wA(i8o4)I.  321  Her  betterring 
the  state  of  my  father's  fortune  (which  I  have,  alass  I  so 
much  worsted).  1648  Earl  Westmoreland  Otia  Sacra 
(1879)22  God  makes  all  things  for  good;  'tis  Man  Sowers 
and  worsts  Creation.  1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exeitt^.  Pref. 
F16  If  I  be  intemperate  I  grow  sick  and  worsted  in  some 
faculty.  168a  Pfnn  in  Clarkson  Mem.  (i849)xviii.  115  Thy 
father's  public  spirit  had  worsted  his  estate.  X7a8  W.  Smith 
Ann,  Univ.  Coll.  88  By  which  the  College  may  be  said  to 
be  wosted  [j/c]  above  3/.  lar,  per  Annum,  a  1741  Tull 
HorseJtoeing  Hush.  ii.  (1822)  26  A  pear  grafted  upon  a 
quince  may  be  mended  but  if  grafted  upon  a  white  thorn 
will  be  worsted.  Ibid,  xix,  274  note.  But  suppose  I  had 
worsted  my  substance,  are  there  not  many  who . .  have 
lessened  their  estates,  though  they  have  never  practised 
agriculture?  1742  Richardson  Pamela  III,  26  To  better 
the  Condition  of  the  Tenants  at  the  same  time,  at  least  not 
to  worst  them.  1748  —  Clarissa  (1811)  VII.  341  Suppose 
you  kill  one  another,  will  the  matter  be  bettered  or  worsted 
by  that?  1745  tr.  Columella's  Hush.  ii.  xiv.  Nor  is  there 
any  doubt  but  the  land  is  annoyed  and  worsted  \infestetur\ 
..by  these  seeds.  1783  ^OTcChirurg.  Wks.  II.  69  He  may 
be  much  worsted  by  the  experiment. 

fb.  rWn  To  grow  worse,  deteriorate.  Obs,  rare. 

1781  P.  Beckford  Th.  Hunting  (1802)  314  We  perceived 
that  our  scent  worsted,  and  were  going  to  stop  the  hounds. 
c  1815  Jane  Austen  Persuasion  (i  818)  I.  i.  10  Anne  haggard, 
Mary  coarse,  every  face  in  the  neighbourhood  worsting. 

2.  trans.  To  defeat,  overcome,  get  the  better  of 
(an  adversary)  in  a  fight  or  battle. 

1636  Brathwait  Rom,  Emp.  20  After  many  battailes 
Otho  being  worsted.. slew  himselfe.  1657  Earl  MoNM.tr. 
Paruta's  Pol,  Disc.  187  He  got  a  notable  Victory,  worsting 
a  great  many  of  the  Enemy  with  a  much  lesser  number. 
1663  Butler  Hud.  i.  ii.  878  The  Bear  was  in  a  greater 
fright,  Beat  down  and  worsted  by  the  Knight.  1703_Earl 
Ork^rv  Asyou/ind  it  n.  ii.  27  There's  no  more  believing 
him  than  the  Paris-Gazette,  when  it  relates  a  Battle  where 
the  French  were  worsted.  1772  Priestley  Ifisf,  Relig,  (1782) 
1 1. 194  The  Syrians  having  been  worsted  in  the  hilly  country. 
1849  Grote  Greece  ii.  liv.  (1862)  IV.  527  A  battle  ensued,  m 
which  that  prince  was  completely  worsted.  1856  Kane  A  ret. 
Expl.  I.  xxix.  3QI  He  turned  on  them  and  worsted  them 
badly  before  making  his  escape.  1886  Child  Eng.  ^  Sc, 
Ballads  II.  441/2  The  page  worsts  his  accuser  in  a  duel. 
1889  Morris  Ho.  Wol/ings  18  In  forty  fights  hast  thou 
foughten,  and  been  worsted  but  in  four.  190a  J.  F.  Rusung 
European  Days  ^  Ways  zgg  Bliicher  now  took  pleasure  in 
getting  even  with  Napoleon  for  worsting  him  at  Ligny, 

b.  To  defeat  in  argument,  in  a  suit,  attempt, 
etc.  ;  to  outdo,  prove  better  than ;  to  quell  (an 
attack), 

1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  209  Lest  if  you  were  silent  the 
people  should  think  you  were  worsted.  1654  Whitlock 
Zootomia  150  How  are  al  Lyricks  out-gon  by  Davids  Harp 
and  how  do  Salomons  Proverbs  (for  contracted  sense)  worst 
Seneca?  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  v.  229  And  where  His 
Highnesse  was  worsted  or  wearied,  Arch-bishop  Cranmer 
supplied  His  place.  1664  Butler  Hud.  11.  ii.  520  Remember 
how  in  Arms  and  Politicks  We  still  have  worsted  all  your 
holy  Tricks.  1693  Humours  Town  20  If  I  must  be  worsted, 
it  shall  be  in  good  Christian  English.  1694  Kettlewell 
Comp.  for  Persecuted  (>q  Who  art  ofttlmes  pleased  to  permit 
a  righteous  Cause  to  be  worsted.  1791  Boswell  Johnson 
an.  1781  (Oxf.  ed.)  II.  414  Johnson  could  not  brook  appearing 
to  be  worsted  in  argument.  x8oa  Mar.  Edceworth  Irish 
Bulls  ix,  I  could  not  bear  to  go  away  worsted,  and  borne 
down  as  it  were  by  the  English  faction.  1868  Milman  St. 
Pauts  iii.  70,  He  appealed  to  Rome,  but  was  worsted  in  his 
appeal.  i88x  Miss  Braddon  Asphodel  I.  v.  136  In  any 
skirmish  with  this  young  lady  he  was  likely  to  be  worsted. 
1887  RusKiN  Prxterita  11.  273  [I  was]  in  the  habit  of  feeling 
worsted  in  everything  I  tried  of  original  work.  1911  Rose 
Pitt  ^  Gt.  War  x.  234  In  this  secret  chaffering  Pitt  and 
Grenville  were  worsted. 

Hence  Worsting  vbl.  sb, 

X84J  J.  H.  Newman  Clu  Fathers 60"^^  might  have  con- 
quered by  a  worsting  which  was  honourable  and  dignified. 
1883  Miss  Broughton  Belinda  i.  ix,  The  dispute  ends  in 
the  worsting  of  the  person  to  whom  alone  it  is  of  anyconse. 
quente  to  succeed. 

Worst  (wDJst),  adv.  Forms:  a.  i  wyrst,  wyr- 
rest,  wierst,  2-3  wurst,  4-5  worste,  6  vroorst,  4- 
worst.  ;3.  1-2  wcerst,  3-6  werst  (3,  6  Sc,  verst, 
Ortn,  werrst,  4  werist),  4-5  werste,  6-  .SV.  warst. 
[OE.  wyrresf,  wyrst,  wierst  =  ON.  (Icel.,  Norw.) 
verst  (Sw.  vdrst,  Da.  vserst),  Cf.  Worst  a."]  In  a 
manner,  or  to  a  degree,  that  is  most  (or  extremely) 
bad  or  evil. 

C897  i^LFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxii.  209  Donne  hie  wenen 
■5set  hie  haebben  betst  jedon,  3aet  we  him  Sonne  secgen  "ftset 
hie  haebben  wierst  [Cott,  wjTst]  ^edon.  a  1000  Boeth.  Metr, 
xxxiv.  60  pa  ofermodan  o3re  rican  5e  l>is  weri?;e  folc  wyrst 
tuciaS.  a\i%*O.E.  Chron.  2,n.  1087  (Laud  MS.)  [He]  dyde 
sit  eallra  waerst  ofer  eall  J>aet  land,  a  i»oo  St.  Marker.  14  pis 
bcoS  J>e  wepnen  J>et  me  wurst  wundeS.  c  laoo  Ormin  4250 
Uss  birr)»  clippenn  all  awej)  pe  flacshess  fule  wiile,  Patt 
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allre  werrst  &  allre  mast  WerdeJ)!?  be  wrecche  sawle.  a  1300 
K.  Horn  68  Of  alle  wymmanne  Wurst  was  godhild  l>anne. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  21450  (I  shall  treat  him)  pc  werst  \Gott. 
werist]  ^at  euer  i  can  or  mai.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2809  pat 
me  greuej»  werst.  C1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  370  As  Jw 
peple  of  Israel  wern  werste  gouernyd  undir  her  prestis. 
1390  GowER  Con/.  I.  121  Thus  he,  which  love  hadde  in 
desdeign,  Worste  of  all  othre  was  besein.  Ibid.  II.  15 
Whan  that  he  worst  ferde.  1549  Compi.  Scotl.  vii.  69  The 
thrid  part  of  hyr  mantil..vas  verst  grathit.  ^1560  A.Scott 
Poems  xvi.  46  Thay  cary  victuallis  to  \>t.  toun  That  werst 
dois  dyne.  1575  Gascoigne  Glasse  Govt.  Wks.  1910  II.  ir, 
I  am  not  the  worst  furnished  of  a  servaunt  with  this  good 
fellow.^  x6oi  Shaks.  Jul,  C.  iv.  iii.  106  When  thou  did'st 
hate  him  worst.  x6s9  N.  Carpenter  Architophel  \\.  (1640) 
66  Oftentimes  he  that  can  best  act,  can  worst  pen  his  own 
part.  163a  LiTHGOW  Trav.  iv.  142  The  Turkes  Sabboth  is 
worst  kept  of  all.  1786  Burns  Tuia  Dogs  205  But  Gentle- 
men, an*  Ladies  warst,  Wi'  ev'n  down  want  o'  wark  are 
curst.  1787  —  John  Barleycorn  xi.  But  a  miller  us'd  him 
worst  of  all,  For  he  crush'd  him  between  two  stones.  — 
*  My  Father  was  a  F^armer '  iii,  And  when  my  hope  was  at 
the  top,  I  stiil  was  worst  mistaken.  x888  Saintsburv  in 
Encycl,  Brit.  XXIV.  293/1  In  this  great  mass  [of  corre- 
spondence] Voltaire's  personality  is  of  course  best  shown, 
and  perhaps  his  literary  qualities  not  worst. 

b,  Withavb.  ofliking,  loving,  allowing,  pleasing, 
etc  :  Least  well,  least. 

971  Blickl.  Hom.  195  Oft  hit  gesaeleyj  Jjset  bis  aehta  weorJ>a|» 
on  t>a;s  onwealde  J>e  he  ser  on  his  life  wyrrest  ut?e.  c  1375 
Cursor  M.  4386  (Fairf.),  I  salle  t>e  make  wij?  myne  hous- 
bande  J>e  werst  loued  \jCott.  luuej  of  alle  pis  lande.  c  1400 
Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxvii.  84  Oftyme  suche 
maystres  as  ben  of  lest  reputacion  ben  mooste  necessary, 
and  worst  mowe  ben  myssed.  a  1568  Ascham  Schoiem.  11. 
(Arb.)  153  Cjesar  and  Cicero,  whose  puritJc  was  neuer  foiled, 
no  not  by  the  sentence  of  those,  that  loued  them  worst. 
XS77  B.  Gooce  Heresbaclis  Hush.  ni.  (1586)  150  Swine  of 
al  other  beastes  can  woorst  away  with  hunger.  x6o8  Shaks. 
Per.  IV.  iii.  21  Of  all  the  faults  beneath  the  heauens,  the 
Gods  doe  like  this  worst.  X613  —  Hen.  VII  I,  v,  iii.  78, 1  cry 
your  Honour  mercie  ;  you  may  worst  Of  all  this  Table  say 
sa  1634  J.  Levett  Ordering ^Bees  8  Bees  of  all  other 
creatures  can  worst  away  with  any  great  noyse.    X786  Burns 

What  ails  ye  nozu  *  xii,  But,  Sir,  this  pleas 'd  them  warst  ava. 
O.    Comb.,   as    worst-affected,  -bred,   -damaged, 
-deserving,-favoured{Sc.  -faurd), -formed,  -governed, 
'looking,  -ptanagedf  -manned,  -paidy  -used  adjs, 

1556  Aurelio  <$■  Isah,  (1608)  F  5  The  pebenne  (the  whtche 
of  price  unto  him  without  comparison  is  the  worste  faverd- 
este).  X70X  RowE  Avib.  Step.MotJter  n.  i.  What  Titles 
had  they  had,,  .if  Nature  had  not  Strove  hard  to  thrust  the 
worst-deserving  first?  X7ai  Amherst  Terrx  Fil.  xxxii.  170 
His  majesty's  worst-affected  subjects.  X751  Chesterf.Z?//, 
(1774)  il.  103  The  worst-bred  man  in  Europe,  if  a  lady  let 
fall  her  fan,  would  certainly  take  it  up  and  give  it  her. 
1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II,  283  In  the  worst-formed 
bodies,  .there  lies  an  immortal  spirit.  1813  Hogg  ^m^^w'j 
Wake  74  The  warst-faurd  wyfe  on  the  shoris  of  Fyfe  Is 
cumlye  comparet  wi'  thee.  1831  Scott  Ct.  Rob.  xxiii,  Wait- 
ing for  the  slowest  and  worst  manned  vessels.  1835  Dickens 
Sk.  Box^  Street s~RIorning^  The  hardest  worked,  the  worst 
paid,  and  loo  often,  the  worst  used  class  of  the  community. 
1853  —  Bleak  Ho.  ix,  I  thought  him  the  worst-looking  dog 
I  liad  ever  beheld.  X857  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  II.  318  The 
worst-used  woman  I  ever  knew.  187 1  Lk  Fanu  Checkmate 
I.  276,  1  believe  that  we  are  the  worst-governed  and  the 
worst-managed  people  on  earth.  1890  W.J.  Gordon /^c««rfry 
55  The  worst-damaged  plate  was  taken  out,  re-roUed)  and 
replaced. 

Worsted (wu'sted),  sb.  Forms:  a.  3-4  worth-,  4 
wTirthstede,  worthested(e,  •wortestede;  3  wr-, 
4-5  vnirstede,  6  -steede,  5-6  wursted  (5-stet) ; 
4-5  wirsted,  6  wyrsted,  5  werstede  ;  4-6  wor- 
8tede(5  wore-),  4-  "worsted  (4  -sated,  6  -stedd, 
-styd  ;  5  -stet,  6  -stett ;  6  vorsted),  5  worsteyd, 

6  -steid ;  6-8  worstead ;  6  woorstred,  7  -sted, 
-stead.     ^.  f^~6  wol8ted(e,  6  -naillstid,  ulsted, 

7  wolsteed,  6,  8  woolsted.  7.  5-6  wusted,  5-7 
wosted,  6-8  wooated,  6.  Sc.  and  w.  dial,  4,  6-7,  9 
worset,  4, 6-7  worsett,  7  worssett ;  5-6  worsat, 
6  worsatt,  -ait,  9  w^urset,  -it,  -wossat,  wxisset ;  4 
wirset,  5  wirssat,  6  wirsait ;  5  wersed.  [From 
the  name  of  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  north  of  Nor- 
wich, originally  (OE.)  WuHSestede,  later  fVurth' 
stcde,  Worthsted,  etc.,  and  now  written  PVorstead.J 

fl.  (Anglo-Latin) /a«?/«j,  (Anglo-French)  ^m/, 
de  IVurthstede,  etc. :  «=  sense  2.    Obs. 

xa96  Cal  Close  Rolls  (1904)  511  Pannum  de  Worthstede. 
X301  Let.  Pat.  4  Oct.  in  Northampton  Bor,  Rec.  (1898)  I. 
59  De  quolibet  panno  de  wurthstede  qui  vocatur  coverliL 
1328  Rolls  of  Parlt.  II.  28/1  Ses  poueres.  .Overours  des 
Draps  de  Wurthstede  en  le  Counte  de  Norff.  1347  Ibid, 
168/  2  Pur  Draps  de  Worsiede  une  novelle  Custume  levee. 
X350  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  173  In  11  pannis  de 
nigro  worseto.  X4oa-3  Ibid.  182  In  tribus  pannis  de  wirsted. 
1442-3  Ibid  185  In  I  panno  nigro  de  worestede. 

2.  A  woollen  fabric  or  stuff  made  from  well- 
twisted  yam  spun  of  long-staple  wool  combed  to 
lay  the  fibres  parallel. 

a.  ia93  in  Camden  Misc.  II.  13  Pro  xj.  ulnis  de  wrstede  ad 
caligas  faciendas.  1345-9  in  Archaeologia  XXXI.  78  Eidem 
ad  vnam  aulam  de  worstede  operatam  cum  papagailles. 
c  1386  Chauceh  Prol.  262  Of  double  worstede  was  his  semy- 
cope.  1393-4  Act  17  Rich.  II,  c.  2  Les  Marchanis  &_overours 
de  draps  appelez  sengle  Worstede.  X411  E.  E.  H'ills  (1882) 
ig  Also  y  be-queythe  to  Robert,  myn  heldest  son,  a  reed 
bedde  of  worsteyd.  1459  Paston  Lett.  I.  478  Item,  j  pece 
of  grene  wurstet  xxx  yards  longe.  1465  Ibid.  (1904)  IV. 
201  A  coverlyte  of  whyte  werstede  longyng  therto.  1535  in 
Archaeologia  IX.  249  A  dubblette  of  wursteede.  a  1548 
'iAKiJLChron.t  Hen,  VIII,  61  b,  Within  hys  gate.. dwelled 
dyuerse  Frenchmen  that  Kalendred  Worsted,  contrary  to 
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the  fcynges  lawes.  1610  Holland  CamdetCs  Bril.  4,75  They 
obtained.. that  the  Worsted  made  there  [at  Norwicli)  might 
be  transported,  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies^  Notf,  (1662)  247 
It  surpasseth  my  skill  to  name  the  several  stufTs  (being 
Worsted  disguised  with  Weaving  and  Colouring)  made 
thereof.  1728  Pope  Dune.  Ii.  150  The  very  worstead  still 
look'd  l)!ack  and  blue.  1771  Mrs.  Haywood  New  Present 
for  Maid  258  Directions  for  cleanii^  of  Worsted  and  other 
Sorts  of  Stuffs.  1886  Beck  Draper's  Diet.  373  Worsted^ 
cloth  of  long  stapled-wool,  combed  straightly  and  smoothly, 
as  distinct  from  woollens,  which  are  woven  from  short  staple 
wool,  crossed  and  roughed  in  spinning. 

p.  1436  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  152  Unum  cowle  de  nigro 
wolstede.  I55i-a  Act  S  ff  6  Edw.  V/,  c.  7  §  i  Any  kynde 
of  Clothe  Chamlettes  Wolstede  Sayes  [etc].  15913  Stow 
Surv.  76  H  is  guarde . .  all  in  a  Liuery  of  Wolsted. 

y.  X440  in  Peacock  £n^,  Ch,  Furniture  (1866)  182  A  vest- 
ment of  Black  wonted.  1481-90  Howard  Househ.  Bks, 
(Roxb.)  38  A  piece  wusled  lij.  yerdes  deppe,  for  stremers 
and  standartes.  1537  in  Glasscock  Rec.  St.  MicltaeCs^  Bp^s 
Stortford  (18S2)  126  Item  a  vestment  of  grene  wusted  w'  an 
obe.  1556  Toavrson's  1st  Voy,  in  Hakhtyt  (1589)  108  They 
shewed  vs  a  certaine  course  cloth,,  .it  was  course  wooll, and 
a  small  threed,  and  as  thicke  as  wosted.  1607  R.  C[arew] 
tr.  Estienne's  World  IVond.  235  Sleeues..,  or4e  halfe  of 
woosted,  the  other  of  veluet. 

i.  1350  [see  i].  137s  Exch,  Rolls  Scot.  II.  505  Per  empcio- 
nem  de  xij  ulnis  cum  dimidio  de  wirset.  1436  Registr, 
Aberdon.{'S\^\x\.  Club)  II.  148  Vnum  vestimentum  integrum 
de  nigro  wersed.  1483  Acta  Anditonun  (1839)  *ii2/i  A 
couering  of  IngUs  worsat.  15*0-1  FahricRolls  York  Minster 
(Surtees)  305  One  vestment  of  blacke  worsett.  1565  in  Hay 
Fleming  Reform,  Scot.  ([910)  610  Ane  baitliky'  [^/V]  of  roich 
worsat,  to  ly  under  nobillis  feit.  i6ia  Sc.  Bk.  Rates  in 
Halyfurton  s Ledger  {i%6i)  289  Beltis.  .of  worsett  thegroce, 
viij  IL 

b.  With  pi.    A  particular  variety  of  this  fabria 

1314-S  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  292/2  Draps  qe  homme  appele 
Worthatedes  &  Aylehames.  1348  in  Rymer  Fcedera  (1708) 
V.  618  Stapula.  .aliorum  Paimorum  de  Worstedes.  1393 
Pat.  Roll  it>  Rich.  //,  11.  38  Feb.,  Pro  mercatoribus  et 
operatoribuj:  de  worstedes.  1443  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  60/2 
Persones  that  makcn  untrewe  w.ireof  all  maner  Worstedes. 
1471  PastoH  Lett*  III.  14  A  Worsted  man  of  Norffolk,  that 
sofde  worstedys  at  Wynchester.  1541-3  Act 33  Hen.  VIII^ 
a  16  $  3  The  makinge  and  weavinge  of  worstedes  and  other 
clothes.  1573-80  Baret  A  A/.  V  02  As  if  a  man  should  carrie 
Mockadoes  and  woolsteds  to  be  sold  at  Norwich.  1603 
R.  Johnson  Kin^d.  ^  Comnnv.  27  They  inuented..the 
making  of  tapestrie,  saies,  searges,  wosteds,  russets.  1853 
Urs  lyict.  Arts  II.  833  The  class  of  goods  technically  dis- 
tinguished as  '  woollens '  in  distinction  to  *  worsteds.*  1895 
Daily  Neivs  13  Sept.  5/3  The  revival  is  more  apparent  in 
the  production  of  the  higher  class  of  goods  known  as 
worsteds  than  in  that  known  as  woollens, 

3.  A  closely  twisted  yam  made  of  long-staple 
wool  in  which  the  fibres  are  arranged  to  lie  parallel 
to  each  other.  Later,  a  fine  and  soft  woollen  yarn 
used  for  icnitting  and  embroidery  (of.  Wool  sb.  3  b). 

1465  Paston  Lett.  II,  335,  I  pray  yow  ye  woll  send  me 
heair  ij.  clue  of  wor>ted  for  dobletts,  to  happe  me  thys  cold 
W3rnter.  1546  Extracts  Aberd,  Reg.  (184^)  I.  336  Ane  grit 
buysi,  and  ccrtane  kemmis,worscttis,  spectikyllis,  and  wtlier 
small  gcir  in  it.  i6t8  Sc,  Bk,  Rates  in  Halyburton^s  Ledger 
(1867)  296  Sewing  worssett.  1687  A.  Lovell  tr.  Thevenot's 
Trav.  I.  t43  Their  loom  stands  before  them,  and  in  their 
left  hand  th?y  have  several  ends  of  round  bottoms  of  Woor- 
stead  of  many  colours,  which  they  place  in  their  several 
places.  1709  Hhil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  265  She  being  a  Spinner 
of  Yarn  or  Woosted,  a  1745  Swift  Story  Injured  Lady 
(1746)  7  if  a  Tenant  carried  but. .an  Inch  of  Worsted  to 
mend  his  Stockings,  he  should  forfeit  his  whole  Parcel.  1784 
Adam  Smith  IV.  N.  w:  viii.  (1793)  II.  507  Woollen  yarn  and 
worsted  are  prohibited  to  be  exported  under  the  samejpenaN 
ties  as  wool.  1841  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.f  Nell  Cook  Scene, 
Mrs.  John  Ingoldsby  at  the  table,  busily  employed  in  manu- 
facturing a  cabbage-rose.. in  many-coloured  worsteds,  1854 
Surtees  HandUy  Cr.  Ix.  (1901)  II.  152  The  young  ones 
sought  out  their  threads  and  their  worsteds  to  work  her  a 
collar  or  a  piece  of  crochet  work  each.  1889  Hardwicke's 
Sci.Cossip  XXV.  134  The  syphon,  which  may  consist  of  a 
single  thread  of  wool  or  worsted. 

4.  attrib,  or  adj.  Made  of  worsted  or  worsted 
yam  ;  said  of  cloth,  thread,  garments,  etc, ;  also 
in  si>ecific  names  of  fabrics  or  materials,  as  worsted 
braid,  dat/task,  etc. 

1410  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  637/2  Les  Worstedes  appelez 
Worsted-beddes,  doubles,  St.  sengles.  1493  Ace,  Ld.  Ni^h 
Treat.  Scot.  \.  202  For  ij  dowbil  wirssat  beltis  til  him,  price 
iij  s.  i«03  Ibid.  II.  198  For  liij  elne  worsait  ribanetocord 
the  said  goune,  1533  Test,  Ebor.  VI.  43  A  wolsted  dublet. 
1566  in  Peacock  Eng.  Ch.  Eu7ytiture(j866)67  Item  iij  worsted 
copes.  15S9  Grf.enk  Menaphon  (Arb.)  74  Spangled  like  to 
the  woosted  stockings  of  Satume.  1605  Erosui-lle  Fr. 
Gard.  D  8  b,  I  will  haue  no  woorsted  hosen.  1647  Herbick 
Noble  Numb.^  iVidorvs  Tears  iv,  The  woosted  tiired  Is  cut, 
that  made  us  clothing.  1730  T.  Gordon  Humourist  I.  45 
Renouncing  his  Kucklesanu  conforming  to  Wool sted- Tapes. 
1748  Smollett  R.  Random  xvii.  His  white  silk  stockings 
were  converted  into  black  worsted  hose.  x8s8  Scott  F.^  M, 
Perth  vi.  The  thumb  of  his  mother's  worsted  glove  might 
hold  the  treasure  of  the  whole  clan.  X843  Penny  Cycl, 
XXVII.  555/2  Worsted  shag  [is  madel  at  iJanlmry  and 
Coventry.  1858  I.^tton  What  will  He  do  f  i.v\,Tv/q  smsW 
worsted  rug'i.  1878  Miss  Braddon  Eleanor's  Vict,  ii,  Volu- 
minous worsted  curtains  falling  before  the  narrow  windows. 
1883  Caulfeild  &  Sawaro  Diet.  Needlework  524  Worsted 
Braids... Worsted  Damasks. 

Comb.  1767  Ann,  Reg.  158  The  looms  of  a  worstcd-Iace- 
weaver. 

5.  Simple  attrib.  and  adjective  comb.,  as  worsted- 
breaker , -comber , -dealer  ^-factory , machinery , -maker , 
'making,  nmnufacture^  ^manufacturer^  merchant^ 
milly  repository^  \  -shearings  ^shearman^  -spinner ^ 
'Spinning,  -throwster,  trade,  -weaver,  -weaving. 

1835  Ubk  Pkilos.  Mauuf.  ^\7  These  two  endless  chains 
past  over  fluted  guide-rollers  Uike  those  more  obviously  seen 


in  the  *  worsted-breaker).  1703  in  P.  Wright  AVrw  Bk. 
Martyrs  iij34)  808/1  William  Hussey,  a  *worsted  comber. 
1830  Parson  &  White  Directory  Leeds  etc.  426  *Worsted 
Dealers.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVII.  554/1  A  *  worsted 
factory  in  the  north.  1875  Knight  Diet,  Mech.  sBig 
*Worsted  machinery.  1538  Starkev  England  i.  JiL  95 
Weuer>'s,  *worstyd-mak>TS,  tukkarys  and  fullarys.  1534 
Act  2b  Hen,  Vnif  c.  16  §  5  The  said  mysterie  and  occu- 
pacion  of  *  Worsted  makinge.  1805  Luccock  Wool  156  The 
state  of  the  ^worsted  manufacture.  1736  in  Rec.  Convent. 
Royal  Burghs  Scot.  (1885)  V.  604  The  case  of  the  silk  and 
*worset  manufacturers.  1801  T.  Peck  Norwich  Directory 
II  Crowe  William,  V/orsted-Manufacturer.  1481  Paston 
Lett.  III.  278  One  Kolt,  a  *worstede  marchaunt.  1880 
GoLDW,  Smith  Coivpei:  vii.  100  The  letter  slides  from 
spiritual  despair  to  the  worsted-merchant.  1836  W.  White 
Hist.  etc.  Norf.^  Two  *worsted  mills  at  Norwich,  1858 
SiMMONDs  Diet.  Trade,  * lVorsted-reposito?y, . .a.shop-where 
fancy  knitting-wools  are  sold.  1503-4  Act  ig  Hen.VII, 
c,  17  §1  The  ^Worsted  Sheremen  wythin  the  seid  Citie.. 
have  chosen  Wardens  of  *Worsted  sheryng.  1830  Parson& 
W WTE.  Directoty  Leeds  171  *  Worsted  spinners.  i895/'rt/6' 
News  21  June  a/a  The  *worsted-spinning  businessof  Henry 
Pease  and  Company.  1716  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5401/4  A  *Wor- 
sted -Throwster  by  Trade.  183SURE  Philos.  Mamtf.  68  The 
*worsted  trade  of  England.  144a  Rolls  of  Parlt.V.f>Ql'z 
Thecraft  of  ^Worsted  Wevers.  1707  Lond.  Gaz.  No,  4319/4 
George  Durant,  of  the  City  of  Norwich,  Worsted -Weaver.  , 

Worsted  (w^usted),  ///.  a,  [f.  Worst  v.  + 
-ED.]     Defeated, 

1690  Child  Disc.  Trade  (1698)  198  The  worsted  party,  by 
the  fate  of  war,  being  deprived  of  their  estates.  1780  S.J. 
V^KTx  EvimaCorbett  (ed.  4)11. 5a  The  general  on  the  worsted 
side  affected  to  be  dismayed.  x8ia  J.  &  H.  Smith  Rej.  Addr, 
i.  fi873)  6  God  bless  the  guards,  though  worsted  Gallia 
scoff.  1869  Gladstone  fuventus  Mundi  ill.  84  A  place  of 
refuge  for  fugitives,  and  for  the  worsted  party  expelled  from 
other  portions  of  Greece. 

ahsol,  1855  Browning  Old  Pict.  Florence  xiv,  To  submit 
is  the  worsted's  duty. 

Worstness.  rare,  [f.  Worst  a,  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  worst. 

a  1665  J.  Goodwin  Filled  w.  the  Spirit  (1867)  93  Lastness 
or  worstness  in  estate  or  condition. 

tWoxSUm,  -WUTSUm.  Obs,  Forms:  a.  i 
•worsm  (uuorsm),  wursm,  3  (9  north,  dial.) 
■wTirsum  (wmsum),  4,  Sc.  6~1,  9  "worsum;  Sc, 
7  worsam,  -some,  6  •woursome,  9  woursum, 
0.  3,  6  Sc.  wirsura  (3  Orm,  wirrsenn),  9  north, 
dia/.wiraora,  [OK. worsm, 7vursm,meta.thctic form. 
of  the  more  nsual  worms,  wurms  (also  wyrvts\  app, 
related  to  wyrm  Worm  sb^    Purulent  matter,  pus. 

a.  cZx%  F.pinal  Gloss.  777  Pus,  uuorsm,  txooo  Sax, 
Leechd.l.  100  Hco . .  )ja:t  worsm  [v.r.  worms]  ut  atyhS.  /bid, 
II.  3oa  0)>  ^xx.  he  J?sct  wursm  of  mut^e  hra:ce.  aiz*^ 
Ancr.  R.^j4  Mine  wunden..^edere3  neowe  wrusum  [v.r, 
wursuml&  fo3  on  eft  uorte  rotien,  a  1300  Cursor  AL  11835 
Ouer-al  wrang  vte  worsum  and  ware,  And  wormes  creuld 
here  and  l>are.  1513  Douglas /Ew^/j  111.  ix.64Thir  wretchit 
mennis  flesche,  that  is  his  fade.  And  drinkis  worsum,  and 
thair  lopperit  blude.  1595  Duncan  App.  Etym.  _(E.  D.  S.), 
Pus,  sanies,  worsum  of  a  byle.  1610  in  Pitcairn  Crim, 
Trials  III.  95  For  Bewitching  of  ane  kow,  quhairthrow  |?e 
haill  milk  that  scho  J»aireftir  gaif  was  bluid  and  worsam. 
1613  P.  FoRiiF-S  On  Rev.  iv.  15  It  is  not  mixed  with  bloud.. 
much  lesse  with  bloudy  worsum.  x666  Despaut,  Gram. 
D4a  (j3"i-\  Tabes..to\x.cn  and  putrified  blood  and  wor- 
some.  1808  Jamibson,  Wourtum,  f^Wsww/jJurulent  matter; 
S.  pron.  tvursum.  1846  Brockett  N.C.  Words  (ed.  3), 
Wursum,  pus  J  particularly  when  foul, 

P,ci*oo  Okmim  47S2  War  &  wirrsenn  toe  anan  Ut  off  hiss 
lie  to  flowenn.  n  xa5o  Aner.R.  332  (Titus  MS.),  Hwon..al 
l>e  fuISc  scheawes  him  &  wringes  ut  tat  wirsum.  1597  in 
Misc.  SpaldingClnb  (1841)  1. 93  Thow.  .keist  witchecraft  on 
the  said  cow,,  .that  scho  gewe  no  milk,  hot.. lyk  wirsum  or 
wenem.  1847  Halliweix,  Wirsom,  foul  pus.  Yorksh, 
b.  quasi-t^f.   Purulent, 

as599  RoLLocK  Serm.  Wks.  1849  I.  444  He  hes  not 
skunnert.  .at  thy  worsum  bylis,  and  botchis. 

Wort  (writ),  sh}-  Forms :  i  wyrt,  2  wirte, 
6  //.  wirtea;  3  wert,  4//.  wertes;  i,  3,  5-7  wtirt 
(5  pi,  wiirten),  3  wrt,  3-7  worte  (5  wourte),  4- 
wort  (5  //.  worttus,  6  woort).  [OE.  wyrt  root, 
plant  =  OS.  witrty  OHG.  (MHG.  and  G.)  wurz, 
ON.  (Icel.,  Norw.,  Sw,,  Da.)  urt^  Goth,  waurts; 
the  stem  is  related  to  those  of  ON,  rdt  Root  sb., 
and  of  L.  radix,  Gr.  ^/fd. 

For  the  history  of  the  spelling  and  pronunciation,  see  the 
note  to  Worm  sl>.'\ 

L  A  plant,  herb,  or  vegetable,  used  for  food  or 
medicine  ;  often  =»  pot-herb. 

Not  in  ondinary  use  after  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent,  and 
now  arcJu  As  a  second  element,  however,  retained  in 
various  plant-names,  as  colewort,  liverwort, 

cZzK  Vesp.  Psalter  Ixxxix  6  On  marne  swe  swe  wyrt 
leoreS.  cZ^T NA.¥B.^XiGrtgorys Past.C.  xxiii.  173  Manezra 
cynna  w>rta  &  grasu.  c 950 Lindisf  Gosp.  Luke  xi.  42  Xi£e 
teis3as  meric  &  cunela  &  aslc  wyrt.  c  xooo  Sax.  Leeehd.  I. 
70  Deos  wyrt  |>e  man  betonicam  nemne3.  c  1*05  Lay.  31884 
pat  folc  flah  in  to  wudes,.heo  luueden  bi  wurten.  ^1150 
Gen,  ff  Ex.  119  Ilk  gres,  ilc  wurl,. .  His  owcn  sed  beren  bad 
he.  \wj  R.  Gloi;c  (Rolls)  6999  It  woldc  finde  horn  lee  & 
worten  inowe  bi  (^e  ^ere.  13..  E.E.  Allit,  P.  A.  43  Schad- 
owed  l>is  wortez  ful  schyre  &  schene,  Gilofrc,  gyngure,  & 
gromylyoun,  &  pyonys.  <:x386  Chaucer  Clerks  T,  170 
Whan  she  homward  cam  she  wolde  brynge  Wories  or  othere 
berimes  tymes  ofte.  c  14*0  Liber  Cocorum  (1S62)  46  Hakke 
smatle  J>y  wortis  and  persyl.  c  1475  Macro  Plays,  Mankind 
265,  I  was  neuer  worth  a  pottfull  a  wortis,  sythyn  I  was 
borne.  1531  Elyot  Governor  m.  xxii,  (188^)  11-343  Wortes 
that  the  feldes  do  brynge  furthe^  for  their  potage.  1578 
LvTs/'<?(/('C'«J  V.  Ixxv.  642Cyues..isset  in  gardens  amongst 
potte  herhes,  or  wurtes.  1605  Verstf.c.an  Dec.  Intell.  vii. 
238  Wirta  or  Wurta.     Woortcs,  for  which  wee  now  vse  the 


French  name  of  herbes.  1653  Jer.  Taylor  Serm.  !>,, 
Winter  xvi.  il  204  It  is  an  excellent  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
take  pleasure  in  worts  and  water,  in  bread  and  onions.  1753 
Johnson^  Wort,  i.  Originally  a  general  name  for  an  herbs 
whence  it  still  continues  in  many,  as  livcr%vort,  spleenimrt, 
i86a_  Cockayne  Leeelid.  (Rolls)  1.  Pref.  p.  liij,  We  find  the 
healing  power  of  worts  spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  course.  x888 
A.  S.  Wii-soN  Lyric  Hopeless  Love  cxv.  330  And  worts  and 
pansies  there  which  grew  Have  secrets  others  wish  they 
knew, 

1 2.  A  general  name  for  any  plant  of  the  cabbage 
kind,  ^^^YiVi%  Brassica;  colewort.    Obs, 

C1340  Nominate  (Skeat)  190  Woman  mylk  and  wortis 
soupilh.  £-1440  PaUadius  on  Hush,  i.  154  Saue  wortis  \ex- 
ceptis  eaT/li6us'\sowQ  in  hem  what  euere  hit  be,  ^1450  Tivo 
Cookery-Bks.  69  Hare  in  Wortes — Take  Colys,  and  stripe 
hem  faire  from  the  stalkes.  a  1500  Mourn.  Hare  in  E.  E, 
Misc,  (Warton  Club)  44  Yf  I  to  the  toune  come  or  torne,  Be 
hit  in  worttus  or  in  leyke.  1538  Turner  Libellus,  Brassica 
.,nnglice  uocatur  wortes  attt  Cole  aut  Cole  Wortes.  [1598 
SnAKs.  Merry  W.  i.  i.  123  Fiil.  Good  worts  ?  good  Cabidge.] 
1601  Holland  Pliny  xix.  iv.  II.  n  Here  is  the  stem  of  a 
woort  so  well  growne,  here  is  a  cabbage  so  thriven  and  fed, 
that  a  poore  mans  boord  will  not  hold  it.  1617  FLrrcHER 
Valentinian  in.  ii,  I  am  poor,., yet  digging,  pruning,.. 
Planting  of  Worts  and  Onions,  any  thing  That's  honest,.. 
I'll  rather  chuse.  1648  Hf.rrick //^j/^r..  To  M.  Jo.  Wicks 
12  A  Dish  Of  thrice-bo^l'd -worts.  1755  Johnson,  Wort  a. 
A  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind, 

1 3.  //.  =  Pottage  i  .    Obs. 

c  1400  Master  of  Game  (MS,  Digby  182,  Prol.  231  He  shall 
lat  ordeynn  wele  his  soper  with  wortis  of  the  necke  of  the 
hert  and  of  oJ>er  good  metes.  1545  Ravnold  Byrth  Man- 
kynde  114  Wortes  made  of  olde  chese,  cicer,  cristall  beaten 
to  powder  and  taken  with  hoTiy.   1547  Baldwin  Mor.  Philos, 

7  If  thou,  Diogenes,  couldest  flatter  Dionise,  thou  shouldst 
not  need  to  make  woorts,  1556  Withals  Diet.  (1562)  51/3 
Pulmentunt,  a  meate  made  lyke  grewell  or  wortes. 

•f*  b.  With  qualifying  word  :  esp.  long  worts. 

c  1430  Tivo  Cookery-Bks.  5  Lange  Wortys  de  chare. — Take 
heeff  and  merybonys,  and  hoyle  yt  in  fayre  water;  J»an  take 
fayre  wortys  and . .  parboyle  hem  in  clene  water  [etc.].  Ibid., 
Lange  Wortes  de  pesoun.  c  1460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture 
518  Frumenty  with  venesoun,pesyn  with  bakon,  longe  wortes 
not  spare.  C1500  Wyl  Buckets  'Test.  (Copland)  Bib,  For 
to  make  small  wortes.. .then  take  herbes  of  the  beste  that 
thou  can  gete  for  wortes,  and  hewe  them  small. 

4,  Comb.,  as  "^wort  blade,  "^-leaf,  +  -plant,  ^por- 
ridge ;  f  wort- cropper,  a  name  ior  the  hare ;  "wort- 
cunning  (pseudo-(7rcA,),  the  knowledge  of  herbs 
and  plants;  fwort-stock,  a  cabbage-stalk;  -f  wort- 
yard,  a  herb-garden.     Also  Wout-worm. 

14.,  Lat.-Eng.  F<?f.  (MS.  Harl.  2257),  Ca»rf//j,..a  *worte 
blade.  13..  Karnes  of  Hare  (MS.  Digby  86  If.  168  b),  po 
cawelhert,  l>e  *wort-croppere.  1864  Cockayne  {titled  Leech- 
doms,  *Wortcunning,  and  Starcraft  of  Early  England.  1579 
Langham  Gard.  Healthi-^  Rested  ina  Dockeor  *  Worte  leafe, 
€  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  786/37  Hoc  olusculuniy  a 
*wurtplant,  1556 in  W.  H, Turner .5'^/^c/,  Rec.  Oxford{,\Z%(i) 
240  Item,  *worte  porrege,., iij**,  14..  in  Wr.,Wuicker 594/31 
A/andarus,..a.  *wortstoke.  x6oi  Holland  Pliny  xx.  ix.  II, 
50  Wort-stocks  beeing  dried  and  burnt  into  ashes,  fiooo 
Cambr,  Fs,  cxliii,  13  Prumptuaria,  hordyrn  vet  *wyrt- 
^eardas,  c  1380  Wvclif  Serm,  Sel.  Wks,  1. 331  He-  .suffrede 
not,  for  defaute  of  preching,  Goddis  vyne^erde  passe  to  a 
wort^erd,  X38»  —  1  Kings  xxi.  2  Jif  to  me  thi  \'yn  jerd, 
that  I  make  to  me  a  wort  gerd. 

Wort  (wwt),  sb,^  Forms:  I  wyrt,  5  wirt; 
4-  wort,  4-7  worte  (5  wortte),  4  wourt,  5 
wurt(e,  5-7  woort  (6  woorte),  [OE,  wyrt  = 
OS,  vmrtfa  spicery,  MHG.  and  G.  wiirze^  spice, 
brewer's  wort),  f.  thestem  wurt- ;  cf.  wyrt  Wort  j-^.l] 

L  The  infusion  of  malt  or  other  grain  which  after 
fermentation  becomes  beer  (or  may  be  used  for  the 
distillation  of  spirits),  unfermented  beer,  •{"  Of 
beer  :  {to  be)  in  wort,  still  unfermented.    (See  also 

SWEETWOET.) 

c  xooo  Ags.  Leeehd.  1 1.  268  Bewylle  J>one  J^riddan  djel  on 
hwsetene  wyrt.  CX325  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbesw.  in  Wright 
Voc.  158  Fro  wort  to  ale.  av^T  Sinon.  Bartlwl.  (Anecd* 
Oxon.)  16  Ciromellunt,  worte.  cri45o  Tivo  Cookery-Bks.  li. 
107  Seth  hem  [it.  quinces]  in  goode  wort  til  J^ey  be  soft, 
149a  Acta  Dom.  Concit.  (iB'^g)  243/1  pe  spoliatioun.,of. . 
half  a  chalder  of  malt  in  ail  and  wort.  1574  R.  Scot  Hop 
Garden  (1578)  54  In  the  first  Woorte.. there  goeth  out  of 
these  Hoppes  almost  no  vertue  at  all.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.L. 
V.  ii.333  Nay  then  twotreyes,an  if  you  grow  so  nice  Metheg- 
line,  Wort,  and  Malmsey,     i6oa  Rowlands  Greenes  Ghost 

8  They  put  in  willowe  leaues  and  broome  buds  into  their 
woort  in  steed  of  hoppes.  x6a6  Bacon  Sylva  §  385  It  were 
good  also  to  try  the  Beere,  when  it  is  in  Wort,  that  it  may 
be  seene,  whether  [etc.].  1697  Dampier  Voy.  (1699)  I.  314 
This  in  a  hours  time  will  ferment  and  froth  like  Wort.  1731 
P.Shaw  Three  Ess.  Artif.  Philos.  65  When  a  parcel  of 
Wort,  brewed  in  the  common  manner,  is  become  fine  by 
standing.  1738  Gentl.  Mag.  VTII.  140/1  An  eighth  Part  of 
the  Wort  evaporated  in  three  Hours  boiling.  1837  Penny 
Cycl.  IX.  24/1  By  the  excise  rules,  100  gallons  of  such  wort 
ought  to  yield  one  gallon  of  proof  spirit  for  everj'  five  degrees 
of  attenuation.  1868  Spencer  Princ.  Psyeh.yi.  vii.  (1872) 
11,71  Fermenting  wort  gives  out  carbonic  acid,  x^&o  Act 
43  %  44  Vict.  c.  24  §  5  (i)  No  person  may,  without  being 
licensed.. Brew  or  make  wort  or  wash. 

t  b.  ,SV.  To  play  wort :  to  work  or  stir  the  mash 
in  the  brewing  vessel.    Obs. 

Z644  Markinch  Kirk  Sess.  Rec.  10  Jan.,  The  eollecteres. . 
delateth  that  Alex'  Greig  his  wyff  &  his  woman  wer  playing 
wort.  Ibid.  13  May,_James  Robertson,  .denyed  that  thair 
was  any  wort  played  m  his  hous  the  fasting  Wednesday,^ 

+  c.  fig.  To  cast  in  one's  worts  that,  etc, :  to  give 
one  something  to  meditate  upon  or  consider,   Obs. 

X539  Cromwell  Let,  to  Hen.  VIII,  5  Feb.  (1902)  II.  176 
And  yet  further  I  casted  in  his  worttes  that  if  they  wold 
regarde  them  isc,  the  Pope's  censures]  your  highnes  was  and 
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sbnld  be  hable.  .to  defends,  .yourself . .and  that,  .they  shuld 
not  fynde  your  grace  unfournishcd  of  all  thinges  expedient. 

2,  An  infusion  or  decoction  of  malt  formerly  used 
in  treatment  of  ulcers,  of  scurvy,  and  other  diseases. 

1694  Salmon  Bate's  Disffus,  (1713)  7>7/»  This  medicine 
will  do  much  better  in  a  strong  Decoction  of  Ground  Malt, 
Anglice  WorL  1766  in  Macbride  Th.  *  Pract,  Fhysic  Ujy'^) 
643  The  first  day  h«  took  the  wort,  he  had  the  following 
scorbutic  symptoms.  1770  Rush  in  J/^<i  Observ.  {1772)  IV. 
367  An  .^Vccount  of  the  Usefulness  of  Wort  in  some  ill-con- 
ditioned Ulcers. 

3.  aitrib,  and  Comb.,  chiefly  in  names  of  utensils 
and  materials  used  in  brewing,  as  t  wort-cake^ 
«mdemer^  -cooler y  coppct^  \dishy  \-fat,  -filter^ 
•\-leaJ,  .refrigeratory  \-siorUy  "^ -trough,  tub,  inn; 
also  woTts-recetver. 

179s  Sir  J.  Dalrymple  Let.  to  Admiralty  3  My  Yeast- 
powder.. to  set  the  first  parcel  of  *Wort.cakes  in  fermenta- 
tion. 187s  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  * Ifart-conttensfry  one  for 
condensing  the  vapwr  which  rises  from  the  wort  in  the  piocess 
of  boiling,  /bid.,*  ITert'Ccuft^r,  usually  a  shallow  vat  of  large 
are2t,  in  which  the  infusion  of  malt  is  placed  to  cool.  1838 
Civi/  Eiiptu  i^  Arch,  Jrnl.  I.  406/3  The  consumption  of  fuel 
was  mudi  more  considerable  in  the  immense  grate  under 
the  'wort  copper.  1747  in  Naime  Feenge  Evid.  (1874)  80 
In  the  brewhouse.. a 'wort  dish,  sixpence,  x-^j  Friary  0/ 
Finchtde  (Surtees)  p.  Ixxviii,  iiij  gilfatis  sive  *wourtfatts. 
1^3  Rec.  Elgin  (New  Spald.  Club  1903)  1. 172  Ane  masking 
fatt,  ane  wortfatt,  1875  Knight  Did.  Mech.y  *lVori-/iiler, 
one  for  extracting  the  clear  liquor  from  the  boiled  mash, 
Z430  Int'tniory  in  Lincoln  Chapter  Ace.  Bk,  A.  2.  30.  f.  69, 
2  'wcH-tleddes.  a  1550  in  Struit  Horda  (1776)  III.  65  Item 
6  wort  leeds,  callyd  coolars.  1893  Nettleton  Ufanuf. 
Spirit  103  They  drain  by  several  pipes.. into  a  *worts- 
receiver.  1875  Knight Z>/c/.  Mech.y  * iVort-refrigerator^^xi 
apparatus  for  cooling  wort  after  boiling  with  hops  and  pre- 
vious to  fermentation.  15*9  Reg.  Mag.Sig.  Scot.  (1883)  178 
A  mask  fat,  a  "wort  stane.  iS4a  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees) 
30  A  browyn  leed-.a  maskefatt,.  .and  a  wortston.  1485  in 
Ripon  Ch.  Acts  (Surtees)  371,  j  *worl  troghde  lapide.  1660 
Melrose  Regality  Rec.  (S.H.S.)  I.  295  Ane  woorttroch. 
1580  Reg-.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  320  Foure  gyle  fattis  and 
aoe  •wort  tube.  1635  Toke  (Kent)  Estate  Acctsi  (MS.)  fol. 
178  The  great  *worte  tunne  in  bruhouse. 

tWort,  sb.'^  Sc.  Obs.  [Mctathetic  form  of 
•wroi  Wboot  sbS\     The  snout  of  a  pig. 

1507  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  436  That  nay  swyne 
be  haldin  withtin  this  toun,  vttcuche  band,  or  ane  ring  in 
thar  wort, .  .and  gif  thai  be  fundin  vteuche  band,  and  without 
ring  in  thar  wort, ..thai  salbc  eshet,  [etc.]. 

Wort,  variant  of  Whobt. 

1796  Withering  Brit,  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  370  Black  Worts. 
Black  Whortle-berries. 

t  Wort,  V.  Sc,  Obs.  [Metathetic  form  of  wrot 
\Veoot  v.  Cf.  Wort  sb,'^  trans.  Of  swine:  To 
loot  or  dig  up  (ground), 

1536  Bellesden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  164  Ane  swine  that 
. .  wortis  otbir  mennes  landis,  sal  be  slane,  1560  Maitl.  Club 
Misc.  III.  218  That  odiouse  Beast  and  lecherouse  Swyne 
(quhai  hais  wortcd  and  ruted  vp  the  Lordes  wyne  yard  so 
far  as  in  him  wes).  1597  Jas.  VI  Daemonol.  in.  i.  59  When 
as  Swine  wortes  vppe  the  graues.  z8o8  Jamieson,  To  IVort, 
Hyrt-iifi,  v.a.,  to  dig  up. 

Wort,  var.  vortty  Fobte  cottj.  (=  until). 

A  1400  R.  Glouc.  Chron.  (Rolls)  492o-f22  Vorte  [MS.  a, 
wort]  God  yt  wolde  amende. 

Worth.  (w»r)>),  sbX  Forms  :  i  weor]?,  weord 
(1-2  weord),  wurlS  (3  ■wurh'Ke),  "wyrp,  i,  3 
wurjj,  3-3  wurth  (5  wurthe,  wyrtht);  i,  4 
worp,  3-  worth  (6  wortht),  4-7  worthe,  6 
woorth,  wourth(e.  [OE.  iveorp  iwurj>,  worji) 
neut.,  —  OFris.  wcrth.  OS.  iverct,  OHG.  werd 
(MHG,  wertj  G.  werthy  tvert),  ON.  verti  (Norw. 
verdy  Da.  vxrd),  Goth,  wairf,     Cf.  Worth  a.] 

L  Pecuniary  value ;  f  price ;  \  money. 

c8jrs  Vesp.  Fsalter  xliii.  13  Du  bibohtes  folc  Sin  butan 
weocoe.  C893  iELPRED  Oros.  iv.  x.  198  peh  he  he  hie  same 
wi3  feo  ^esealde,..he  J»aet  weorS  nolde  ajan,  971  BUckUng 
Horn.  89  Hire  innoi>  h"  gefyldest  nigon  monab  mid  ealles 
middanjeardes  weorhe.  ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  ^iatt.  xxvi.  9 
pys  mihte  beon  /^eseald  to  miclum  weorbe,  and  h^arfum 
^edxled.  c  1175  Lainb.  Horn.  31  pet  he  nime  ^a  ilke  ehte 
o9er  his  wurS.  a  1*25  Ancr.  R.  150  Nis  heo  uniseli  )>et  mit 
fte  wurd  of  beouene  bu3  hire  helle?  '1297  R<  Glouc.  (RoUs) 
7674  pe  King  Willam  uorto  wite  J>e  wur)?  of  is  londe  Let 
enqueri  streitliche  [etc.].  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12300  Treen 
beddes  for  to  make,  Was  be  wont  for  worth  to  take.  1390 
GowER  Con/.  II.  46  That  al  the  gold  of  Cresus  halle  The 
Icste  coronal  of  ailc  Nc  mihte  have  boght  after  the  worth. 
c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  539  He  sholde  yeve  to  them  cschaunge 
to  the  worthe  of  the  same  acris.  1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  i.  i 
Chryses.  .with  things  of  price, . .  His  daughter  captiue  helde 
by  Greekes  by  worth  hir  home  to  buy.  164a  D.  Rogers 
Naaman  133  A  pearle.. makes  all  base,  &  to  come  under 
the  worth  thereof.  1695  Lockb  Further  Consid,  Value 
Money  27  Rising  and  falling  of  Commodities  is  always 
between  several  Commodities  of  distinct  worths.  1781 
CowpEK  Charity  133  The  bark. .Charg'd  with  a  freight 
transcending  in  its  worth  The  gems  of  India.  1836  Dickens 
Sk.  Boz,  Doctors'  Commons,  Some  poverty-stricken  legatee, 

..selling  his  chance,  .for  a  twelfth  part  of  its  worth.  1870 
MoKRis  Earthly  Par.  iv.  41  Of  little  wo^th  Was  all  the 
gear  that  hall  did  bold. 

b.  The  equivalent  of%  specified  sum  or  amonnt. 

For  OE.  examples  see  Pennyworth,  and  cf.  Halfpenny- 
worth, i*<»«w/f' WtfrM  (s.v.  Pound  j(^.*  4),  Shellingsworth. 

1508  keg.  Privy  Seal  Scot.  1.  258/1  The  malis..of  the  vi 
meikis  worth  of  land  of  the  Redecastell.  1583  Stocker 
Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C.  iv.  55  b,  This  victualler  had  about 
him  in  Gold  to  the  Worth  of  20,  Florins.  1607  Shaks. 
Timon  lit.  ili.  22  I'de  rather  then  the  worth  of  thrice  the 
summe.  Had  sent  to  me  first.  16*7  Treasurer^!  Almanac ke 
(ed.  3)  B6,  The  Operation  of  the  worth  of  ^•Z/'.  Annuitie  for 
6  yeares.    a  1687  Petty  Folit.  Arith.  viih  (1691)  108  If  the 
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Tradesmen.. could  do  one  Million  worth  of  Work  extra- 
ordinary. X781  Cowper  TabU'T.  85  The  worth  of  his  three 
kingdoms  I  defy.  To  lure  me  to  the  baseness  of  a  lie.  1859 
Tennyson  Geraint  ^  Enid  410  '  Take  five  horses  and  their 
armours;*.. 'My  lord,  I  scarce  have  spent  the  worth  of 
onel'  1890  'R.  Boldrewood*  Col.  Reformer  xxiii,  He 
always  gets  the  worth  of  his  money. 

f  c.  In  allusive  phr. :  The  amount  or  value  of 
something  small  or  insignificant.    Obs. 

13..  Guy  Wartv.  (A.)  150  per  nas  man.. pat  bireft  him 

worl?  of  a  slo.    1377  Langl.  P.  Fl.  B.  iv.  170  5it  B^ue  je  me 

neuere  l>e  worthe  of  a  russhe.     1546  J.  Heywood  Prov.  i.  x. 

(1867)  24  Beggyng  of  hir  booteth  not  the  woorth  of  a  beane. 

f  d.  Money  (in  contrast  to  goods).    Obs.  rare. 

A 1300  Cursor  M.  5393  pai  had  noj^er  worth  ne  ware  pat 
|7ai  moght  for  ^air  mete  spare, 

2.  The  relative  value  of  a  thing  in  respect  of  its 
qualities  or  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held. 

Freq.  with  implication  of  high  value  :  cf.  b. 

1340  Ayenb.  82  Hit  ssewep  J>et  be  wordle  is  ydel,  ine 
hyinge  vyl,  in  worjj  biter.  1390  Gower  Conf.  I.  25  Of 
Selver  that  was  overforth  Schal  ben  a  world  of  lasse  worth. 
1570  Levins  Manip.  174/2  Y^  Worth  of  a  thing,  preduvty 
digiiitas.  1599  Storer  Life  <$■  D.  Wolsey  C  3,  A  man  made 
old  to  teach  the  worth  of  age.  1605  Camden  Rem.y  Epi- 
taphs 43  This  bad  inscription  which  I  insert  more  for  the 
honor  of  the  name,  then  the  worth  of  the  verse.  1616 
Draxe  BibU  Schoiast.  2  A  man  knoweth  not  the  worth  of  a 
thing  before  that  he  wanteth  it.  1663  Buti.kr  I/iid.  r.  i.  8S0 
Nor  doth  the  bold'st  attempts  bring  forth  Events  still  equal 
to  their  worth.  1746  Francis  tr.  Horace,  Art  Poet.  526 
Let  them  not  come  forth,  'Till  the  ninth  ripening  Year 
mature  their  Worth.  178a  Miss  Burney  Cecilia  viii.  ix, 
I  knew  not.. the  full  worth  of  steadiness  and  prudence  till 
I  knew  this  young  man.  1857  Maurice  Epist.  St.  Johni.  4 
He  made  me  see  the  worth  of  habits,  the  worth  of  acts,  the 
worth  of  moral  purposes.  1877  C.  Gf.ikie  Christ  xxxi.  {1879) 
370  The  worth  of  man's  homage  to  God  does  not  depend  on 
the  place  where  it  is  paid. 

b.  High  or  outstanding  value,  excellence.  Obs. 
or  arch, 

1617  J.  Taylob  (Water  P.)  Three  Weeks*  Observ.  D  2  b, 
A  paire  of  such  Organs,  which  for  worth  and  workemanship 
are  vnparalclld  in  Christendome.  1659  Genii.  Calling  vr. 
xvii.  435  Any  thing  that  carries  the  stamp  of  ancient  worth 
and  nobility.  1678  Wanxey  Wond.  Lit.  World  v.  ii.  §  16. 
469/2  A  covetous  Pelagian,  and  one  that  bad  nothing  of 
worth  in  him. 

3,  The  character  or  standing  of  a  person  in  re- 
spect of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities ;  esp.  high 
personal  merit  or  attainments. 

In  early  use  also  comprising  rank  or  dignity. 

1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  n.  iv.  102  His  worth  is  warrant  for 
his  welcome  hether.  1593  —  Rich.  II,  iii.  iii,  110  By  the 
Worth  and  Honor  of  himselfe, ..  His  commlng  hither  hath 
no  further  scope,  Then  for  his  Lineall  Royalties.  1615  G. 
Sandys  Trav.  19  He  was  a  iust  Prince,  full  of  worth  and 
magnanimitie.  i6zx  Brathwai  r  Nat.  Embassie  Ded.  A  2, 
The  accomplished  mirror  of  true  worth,  Sr.  T.  H.  the  elder. 
165s  AsnK  Funeral  Serm,  Gataker  4fi  To  favour  the  Son 
very  highly  for  his  own  worth  and  work  in  the  Ministry. 
1728  Young  Love  Fame  iir.  265  How  hard  for  real  worth  to 
gain  its  price?  1753-4  Richardson  Grandison  I.  xvL  103, 
I  regard  him.  .for  his  own  worth's  sake,  and  for  his  uncle's. 
1788  J.  HuRDis  Village  Curate  iiig-j)  14  The  down-cast  eye 
of  modest  worth,  Which  shrinks  at  its  own  praise.  1827 
SouTHEV  Funeral  So'fgfF'ccss  Charlotte  of  Wales  21  Henry, 
thou  of  saintly  worth.  187a  Morley  Voltaire  3  Each  did 
much  to  raise  the  measure  of  worth,  .of  mankind. 
b.  In  pi.,  t  sometimes  of  one  person. 

(1x586  Sidney  Arcadia  11.  ii.  §4  How  can  you  him  un- 
worthy then  decree,  In  whose  chiefe  parte  your  worthes 
implanted  be  ?  a  i5j)3  Marlowe  &  Nashe  Dido  111.  iv.  1037 
If  that  your  maiestie  can  looke  so  lowe,  As  my  despised 
worths.  x6i6  T.  Scot  Fhilomythie  n.  C  3,  If  either  of  you, 
thinke  you  can  Out  of  your  owne  worths,  proue  more  fit. 
1631  Weever  Ane.  Funeral  Man.  116  Honourably  pre- 
ferred, and  prouided  for  according  to  their  worthes. 

4.  In  the  phrases  of  great,  little^  no,  etc.,  tvorth. 
X590 Spenser ^.^.  luiii. 21 A  goodlie  Ladic.That  seemed 

to  be  a  woman  of  great  worth.  1597  Hookf.r  Eccl.  Fol. 
V.  Ixii.  §  15  As  the  sacrament  it  selfe  is  a  gift  of  no  meane 
woorth.  x6oo  Smaks.  A.  Y.  L.  v.  iv.  161  Euerie  day  Men 
of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forrest.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbekt 
Trav.  70  Seeing  resistance  of  no  worth,  [they)  fled.  1784 
Cowper  Task  vi.  952  Forgive  him,  then,  thou  bustler  in 
concerns  Of  little  worth.  zSao  Shelley  Hymn  Merc,  xxx, 
Caldrons  and  tripods  of  great  worth.  1847  Tennyson  Prin- 
cess  ir.  397  And  two  dear  things  are  one  of  double  worth. 
1846  LaniX)r  Imag.  Conv.,  Colonna  4"  Bt^narotti  Wks.  II. 
217/2  A  man  of  highest  worth. 

b.  0/ worth  ;  of  high  merit  or  excellence, 
c  1586  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps,  xlv,  i,  My  harte  endites  an 
argument  of  worth.  1591  Shaks.  TivoGent.  111.  \.  107  She 
. .  IS  promis'd  by  her  friends  Vnto  a  youthful!  Gentleman  of 
worth.  X634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  38  Rings  and  lewels  of 
Gold  inammeld  and  set  with  stones  of  worth  and  lustre. 
1686  tr.  Chardins  Coronal.  Soiyman  84  All  the  Kaanas  or 
Governments  of  Persia  were  likewise  bestow'd  upon  persons 
of  worth.  1766  FoKDVCE  Serm.  Yng.  Wm,  (1767)  1.  Pref. 
p.  vii,  Women  of  worth  and  sense  are  to  be  found  every- 
where. 1816  L.  Hunt  Rimini  iv.  391  Her  thin  white  hand, 
that  wore  a  ring  of  worth.  x8as  Scott  Betrothed  xxvii, 
The  sordid  wretches,  .conceive  those  temptations  too  power- 
ful for  men  of  worth. 

5,  The  position  or  standing  of  a  person  in  respect 
of  property;  hence  concr.,  possessions,  property, 
means.    Obs.  or  arch. 

159a  Shaks.  Rom.  ^  Jul,  11.  vi.  32  They  are  but  beggers 
that  can  count  their  worth,  1598  Manwood  Lawes  Forest 
xvi,  (1615)109  Euery  Gentleman,  Husbandman,  Farmer  and 
householder  of  any  worth.  X634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  206 
They.. generally  loue  play:. .so  that, .they  will  hazard  all 
their  worth,  themselues,  wiues,  children  and  other  substance, 
X753-4  Richardson  Grandison  {l^%^)  II.  227  She  gave  in  an 
estimate  of  her  worth,  to  what  amount  the  Ladies  knew  not. 


WORTH. 

z8ia  Crabbe  Tales  xvii.  172  To  legal  claims  be  yielded  all 

his  wortli. 

1 6.  To  take  at,  of,  or  to  worth  ;  to  take  {accept, 
beary  have)  in  worth,  or  in  good  worth;  to  take 
(or  bear)  well  in  worth  ;  to  take  (something)  at  its 
true  or  proper  value  ;  to  take  in  good  part,  to  be 
content  with,     (See  also  Awokth  adv.)    Obs. 

{<*)  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xii.  125  Take  we  her  wordes  at 
woithe,  for  here  witnesse  be  Irewe,  1483  Vulgaria  abs 
Tereniio  n  ij,  I  thanke  the  that  thou  tokist  it  to  worthe. 
Ibid,  q  ij  h,  Thi  mynde  or  hert  that  sliulde  take  it  at  worthe. 
c  15*0  Everytnan  903  This  memoryall  men  may  haue  in 
myiide,  Ye  herers  take  it  of  worth. 

{h)  c  1481  Paston  Lett.  III.  278  Yf  she  be  eny  better  than 
I  wryght  for,  take  it  in  woo[r]the,  I  shew  the  leeste.  c  1490 
Caxton  Rule  St.  Benei  (1902)  134  He  that  it  was  sent  vnto 
shall  t.ike  it  in  worthe  &  cherefully.  cisao  Skelton  Mag- 
nyf  1439  And  so  as  ye  se  it  wyll  be  no  belter,  Take  it  in 
worthe  suche  as  ye  fynde.  X576  Gascoigne  Kenehv.  Castle 
Wks.  1910  II.  100  That  you  take  in  worth  my  will,  which 
can  but  well  deserve.  X636  Sir  R.  Baker  Cato  Variegatus 
16  When  a  poore  friend,  a  small  gift  gives  to  thee:  Take  it 
in  worth  :  and  let  it  praysed  be. 

(t)  £  1500  Yng.  Child.  Bk.  114  in  Bahees  Bk.,  Be  it  gode 
or  be  it  badde,  Yn  gud  worth  it  muste  be  had.  1523  [Cover- 
dale]  tr.  Dulichiits*  Old  God  (1534)  Oj,  Yf  greate  abbottes 
wolde  take  my  salutation  in  good  worthe  it  sholde  be  redy 
for  theym,  1549  Latimer  3rd  Sertn.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.) 
82  It  becommeth  me  to  take  it  in  good  worthe,  I  am  not 
better  then  he  was.  1576  R.  Peterson  G.  delta  Casd's 
Galateo  26  Some..neuer  take  in  good  worthe  the  honour 
and  courtesie  that  men  doe  vnto  them.  1609  Holland 
Avail.  MarcelL  A  ij  b,  Not  doubling  that  you  wil  take  this 
small  gift  in  good  worth.  X642  Fuller  Holy  <5-  Frof.  St.  i. 
vi.  16  He  compounds  with  his  father  to  accept  in  good 
worth  the  utmost  of  his  endeavour. 

{d)  a  1541  Wvatt  Poems,  Lo  I  ho^v  I  seek  8  Hap  evyll  or 
good  I  shallbe  glad  To  take  that  comes  as  well  in  worthe. 
1564  Brief  Exam.  A  iiij,  I  trust  your  most  Reuerend* 
fatherhood  wyll  beare  all  these  thyngts  well  in  worth.  159a 
T1M.ME  Ten  Eng.  Lepers  A  2,  Pardon  my  rudenesse  herein, 
and  lake  it  well  in  woorth. 

Worth  (wwj)),  sb.^  Now  only  Nist.  Also  7 
woorth.  [OE,  worp  {weorf),  wiirp,  ==  OS.  wurd, 
MLG.  wurd,  word."]  An  enclosed  place,  a  home- 
stead. 

Except  in  quot.  1649,  only  by  inference  from  place-names 
in  which  it  forms  the  second  element. 

XS7S  Lanmham  Let.  (1871)4  The  name..iz  called  Kenel- 
vvorth.  Syns  most  of  the  Worths  in  England  stand  ny  viitoo 
like  lakez  [etc.].  x6a8  Coke  On  Litt.  5  b,  Worth  signifieth 
a  watry  place  or  water.  1649  Deed  of  Conveyance,  1^  indsor. 
All  those  I  wo  closes.,  one,,  on  y"Spittlehill  and  the  other  in 
the  Woorth  coiiionly  called  Margret  Acre.  X917  Q.  Rev.. 
Oct.  31^8  probably  the  *  worths  *  were  farms  on  clearings 
made  later  than  the  original  seiilemeuts. 

+  "Worth,  sb.^  Obs.  rarg-^.  [Perh.  an  error  for 
Worthing.]     Manure. 

1609-X0  Act  7  Jas.  I,  c.  18  §  1  The  Counties  of  Devon  and 
Comewall,  where  the  moste  parte  of  the  Inhabitantes  have 
rot  commonly  used  any  other  Worth,  for  the  bettrioge  of 
their  Arrable  Groundes  and  Pastures. 

Worth,  sb.^,  error  for  Ord  (beginning). 

14. .  Sir  Beues  (S)  293  [He]  tolde  [it]  bo}>  worth  and  ende. 

Worth  (w»j])) ,  a.  Forms :  1-2  weorj),  weorti* 
•weor'Se,  1-5  "worj),  3—5  worJ?e,  3-6  worthe,  3- 
worth  ;  i,  3  wur^,  1-5  wurj)  (Orm.  vrarrp,  3,  5 
^rj)),  3-5  wurth  (5  wurght),  4-5  wurthe  ;  5 
wourth,  6-7  woorth  (6  -the) ;  5  werth,  9  dial. 
wirth.  [OE.  weorp,  worp,  wurj),  —  OFris.  wcrth, 
OS.  wera,  MDu.  wert,  weert  (Flem.  weerd),  waert 
(Du.  waard\  OHG.  werd  (MHG.,  G,  wert),  ON. 
veriir  (Iceh  verHnr,  Norw.  verd,  Sw.  viird.  Da, 
va'rd)f  Goth,  wairps ;  the  relationsliips  of  the  stem 
are  obscure.  OE.  also  had  the  derivative  form 
wiertie,  wyrt5e,  which  is  represented  by  wurCe, 
wurthe,  in  early  southern  texts;  see  Wurthe  a. 
The  Anglian  form  of  this,  weot^e,  cannot  in  ME. 
be  distinjjuished  from  w€or6.'\ 

Almost  always  (now  only)  in  predicative  use,  or  following 
the  sb.  as  part  of  a  qualifying  phrase, 

1. 1.  Of  the  value  of  a  specified  amount  or  sum  ; 
equivalent  to  (something)  in  material  value. 

Also  used  indefinitely  in  direct  or  indirect  questions ;  see 
group  {b). 

(a)  a695  Laivs  Ine  Iv,  Ewo  bi3  mid  hire  ftiunge  sceape 
scilL  weor<\.  Ibid,  Iviii,  Oxan  horn  bi3  x.  pjeninga  weor3- 
CX330  R.  Brl'nne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  11416  Sonmie  riche 
rob^s,  wy]?  [z'.r.  worth]  many  poundes,  ^1350  Athclston 
391  Now  IS  my  goode  hors  forlorn,. .  He  was  wurV  an  bun- 
dryd  pounde.  <^I43S  Torr.  Portugal  •jin  At  the  beddes 
hed  he  fond  A  swcrd,  worthe  an  ErlTys  lond.  c  X4S0  Mirk's 
Fi'stial  g6  5e  hauea  comyn  sayng  among  you,  and  sayn  Jiat 
Godys  grace  ys  worth  a  new  fayre,  1480  Wabkwobth 
Chron.  (Camden)  25  Alle  the  good  that  was  thcrin,  whiche 
was  worthe  xx.  ml.  H.  or  more,  c  1530  [sec  March  sb.^  2). 
X544  tr.  Littletons  Tenures  81  Though  the  horse. .be  nat 
the  .XX.  part  worth  in  value  of  the  summe  of  money.  1573- 
So  Tusseu  Husb.  (1878)  44  A  rottenly  mould  is  land  wourih 
gould.  *6oo  }.  Poky  tr.  Leo's  Africa  vii.  289  An  ell  of  the 
scarlet  of  Venice  or  of  Turkie-cloath  is  here  worth  thirtie 
ducates.  X639  J.  Clarke  Parmvu  45  A  penny  at  a  pinch  is 
worth  a  pound.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Past.  v.  127  W'iiat 
Present  worth  thy  Verse  can  Mopsus  find  I  1705  Addison 
Italy,  Pavia  28  ft  [the  statue]  is  esteem*d  worth  its  weight 
in  (jold.  1779  Warner  in  Jesse  Selwyn  ff  Contemp.  (1844) 
IV.  285  He  would  be  worth  a  mint  of  money,  and  make  one 
of  the  best  hunters  in  the  kingdom.  1839  Lane  Arab.  ITts. 
1.80  It  is  worth  ten  pieces  of  gold.  1869  Kuskin  Q.  of  Air 
§  122  The  money  of  all  nations  is  worth,  at  its  maximum, 
the  property  of  all  nations,  and  no  more. 

(^)a  xiza  O.E.Chron.(Xa^\xd  MS.)an.  1085  He  lett  ^e-writaa 
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..hu  mycel  ecIc  mann  bsefde..&  hu  mycel  feos  hit  ware 
wur3.  c  1400  /?w&  Si.  Benei  Ivii.  37  Loke  what  it  is  wrz 
[=  wr)?],  ^at  ye  ne  sette  na  felun  price  Jjar-on.  1528  Sel. 
Cases  Star  Cliamber  (Seidell)  II.  19  A  Fyncwhych 
amountyth  nygh  asmoche  as  the  sayd  landes..be  worth 
clyerly  to  be  solde.  1605  Erondelle  Fr.  Gard.  K  5  b,  There 
is  a  fayre  Diamond,  what  is  it  worth?  1795-6  Wordsw. 
Borderers  iii.  1278  Pray  tell  me  what  this  land  is  worth  by 
the  acre.  15(03  *G.  Thorne  '  Losi  Cause  ii.  37  What'U  it  be 
worth  when  it  is  reaped  ? 

eliipt.  a  1690-1874  [see  Candle  sl>.  i f ].  1883  D.  C.  Murray 
Hearts  xvlii,  The  game  didn't  seem  worth  the  candle. 

b.  Of  (such-and-such)  value  to  a  person.  Also 
with  dative  of  person. 

1484  Caxton  Fables  of  Page  xii,  [The  Dene  sayd]  I  pray 
yow  what  is  this  beiiefyce  worth  to  yowa  yere.  1533  JIore 
Apol.  X.  Wks.  867/1  Al  the  landes  and  fees  that  1  haue,  .is 
not  at  this  daye . .  woorthe  yearelye  to  my  lyuynge,  the 
summe  of  full  fyfiye  pounde.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm,  303  Certenly  that  countrey  is  not  so  much  worth 
vnto  hym,  but  that,  if  he  myght  with  his  honour,  he  coulde 
be  content  to  forgoe  it.  1638  S tar  Chamber  Cases  {Ca.m(\e.xi) 
160  He  said  the  first  oath  should  stand  and  that  it  should  be 
worth  her  100''.  1686  tr.  Chardin's  Coronat.  Solyman  83 
Which  Employment  was  worth  to  him  about  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  yearly. 

O.  In  contemptuous  comparisons.  Sometimes 
eliipt.  after  verbs  of  action  :  see  (Jf). 

For  further  examples  see  Button  sb.  x  b.  Cress  2,  Fas  2, 
Fig  sb}  4,  Fly  sb}  i  d.  Halfpenny  i,  Haw  sb.^  2,  Leek  3, 
Mite'  id,  Pease  sb.  2  b,  Pin  so}  3  b,  Pkeen  sb,  t  b,  Straw 
sb}  7,  Turd  i  b. 

c  1J50  Orison  of  Our  Lady  28  in  O.  E.  Misc.  160  J?is  liues 
blisse  nis  vvur3  aslo.  a  117a  Luue Ron  86  ibid.  95  Hit  nere 
on  ende  wrj)  on  heryng.  c  xa9o  St.  James  52  in  S.  Eng. 
l-'S-  35  Ouwer  power  nis  nou^t  wurth  an  hawe._  rt  1300 
Cursor  M.  26991  Hop  es  god  at  hald  wit  houe,  bot  til  vnikil 
noght  worth  a  gloue.  1303  R,  Brunne  Handl.  Sy?ine  769 
For  euery  gadlyng  nat  wurp  a  pere  'l'aky)>  ensample  at  50W 
to  swere.  c  13*0  Sir  Tristr.  3167  pis  lond  nis  worJ>  anay 
[=:an  eggj,  When  ^ou  darst  do  swiche  adede.  <»  135* 
MiNOT  Foems  i.  24  pai  fled, . .  And  all  ^aire  fare  noght  wurth 
a  flyt  1390  GowER  Conf.  I.  334  To  hasten  is  noght  worth 
a  kerse.  14..  ?Lyi>g,  Assembly  of  Gods  597  For  all  the 
baytys  that  ye  for  hym  haue  leyde..be  nat  worth  a  peere. 
1541  UuALL  Erasm.  Apopk.  8  Whereas  in  maters  not  woonh 
a  blewe  point.. wee  will  spare  for  no  cost,  at^^  Hall 
Chron^  Hen.  VI f,  7  She  knewe  it  to  be  but  a  feigned  & 
peinted  mattre  &  not  woorth  two  strawcs.  1580  Fulke 
/retentive,  Discov.  Dang.  Rock  n.  181  Therfore  these  three 
differences  are  not  worth  three  chippes.  1600  W.  Watson 
Decacordon  (1602)  72, 1  would  say  they  [the  Jesuits]  had  do 
scholerisme  worth  a  blew  button  amongst  them. 

eliipt.  1776  FooTE  BaniiTvpt  11.  36  Manufacturers,  and 
meagre  niechanicks?  fellows  not  worth  powder  and  shot. 

i.b)  1338  I<-  Brunne  Chron.  (1725)  204  pou  Csshes  not  wort>e 
a  leke,  rise  &  go  |?i  ways.  136a  Langu  F.  Fl.  A.  viii.  54 
Schal  no  deuel  at  his  deMay  dereu  him  worj*  a  Myte. 
£1425  Macro  PlaySf  Castle  Ftrsev,  2227  Go  bens  I  je  do 
not  worthe  a  tord  1 

2.  Of  material  value  ;  capable  of  being  estimated 
in  terms  of  money  or  some  other  material  standard ; 
valuable  a*  a  possession  or  property.  Qualified  by 
adv.  of  quantity,  as  little^  much,  '\n<mgkL  '\Well 
worth',  of  full  value,   arch. 

c  laoo  T'rin.  Coll.  Horn.  213  pe  sullere  loueS  his  Vxn^  dere 
and  sei5  |jat  it  is  wel  wur3,  o<!ier  betcre;  l^e  be'ier.,sei3  J>at 
bit  nis  noht  wurft.  c  1340  Nominate  (Skeat)  306  Lityl  is  worth 
the  reme  of  an  ey.  1483  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  118  As  for 
a  gosse  hawke  I  gett  non  here  yett  for.  .my  lordd  Chamber- 
leyn  beyth  hem  upp  and  [=!  if]  they  be  any  thyng  wurth. 
1558  T,  Watson  Seven  Sacr.  xviii.  113  Bye  me  one  or  twoo 
oT  the  best  of  them  and  leaste  woorthe.  1568  Jacob ^  Esau 
II.  iv.  Civ  b,  Ah  sir,  when  one  is  huiis;ry,  good  meat  is  much 
worth.  1581  Pettie  tr,  Cuazzo's  Civ,  Conv.  in.  (1586)  138 
It  may  rightly  be  saide.. that  the  feathers  are  more  worth 
then  the  Ijyrde.  1615  W.  Lawsom  Country  Housew.  Garden 
(1626)  6  Fruit  blown  vnripe,  arc  small  worth.  1718  Enter- 
tainer  No.  19. 126  A  Carbunkle  is  more  worth  than  a  Roclc 
1719  Dk  Foe  Crusoe  l  (Globe)  63  My  Time  or  Labour  was 
little  worth,  and  so  it  was  as  well  cmploy'd  one  way  as 
another. 

b.  Of  value  in  other  tlian  material  respects,  arch, 

ctmoo  Ohmin  1156  Marc  wass  hiss  bcde  wurr]?  pann  alle 
bc53re  lakcss.  ^  laoS  LAY.26555  Nis  noht  wur3  brattebuten 
l>cr  bco  dede  act.  xao?  R,  Glouc  (Rolls)  2318  His  sacringe 
Ti-as  lute  worJ>  &  na^leii  it  w.-is  ydo.  1390  Gower  Con/. 
I.  25  That  figure.. Betokneth  how  the  world  schal  change 
And  waxe  lasse  worth  and  lasse.  c  1430  Freemasonry  (1840) 
36  Hyt  ys  so  muchc  worthe,., The  veitu  therof  nomon  telle 
may.  X484  Caxtom  Fables  o/^EsoP  i.  xii.  Better  worthe  is 
to  lyue  in  pouertc  surely,  than  to  lyue  rychely  beyng  euer 
in  daunger.  X568  Cecil  in  Col,  St.  Papers  Irel.  Pref.  8 
Marry  I  an  ounce  of  advise  is  more  worth  to  be  executed 
aforehand  than  in  the  sight  of  perrills.  X579  Googe  Lopez 
de  Mendoza's  Protf.  32  That  wisedome  is  more  woorth  then 
the  weapons  of  the  mightie.  X648  Gage  IVest  Iml.  37  Their 
prayers  for  them  is  more  worth  then  the  means  of  sustenance 
which  they  receive  from  them.  xSya  M  arvell  Reh.  Transp. 
I.  19,  I  do  not  think  it  so  much  worth  to  gain  his  approba- 
tion. X781  C.  Johnston  Hist.  J.  Juniper  II.  173  A  blessing 
that  is  more  worth  than  all  the  wealth  of  which  the  Jews 
have  ever  cheated  honest  men.  XB34  Soutiiey  in  Corr.  iv. 
C.  Bowles  (i83i)  311  He  will  have.. a  living  lesson,  better 
worth  than  Divines  could  teach.  1871  B.  Taylor  Faust  II. 
lu  iL  X48  Little  worth  is  woman's  beauty,  So  oft  an  image 
dumb  we  see. 

3.  Of  a  specified  or  certain  value  in  other  than 
material  respects. 

x»97  R.  Glouc  (RolU)  810  To  so>  l>ou  seidest  me,  I>at  as 
muche  as  ich  hadde  ich  was  wor>.  1303  R.  Brunne //rtwt//. 
Synne  8550  py  lyfe  hym  t>ynket>  ys  wurt»  no  t?y"g-  i340"7o 
Alex.  /(•  Dittd.  261  For  riht  wisdam  is  wor^»  al  ^e  world 
riche,  1363  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  75  Weore  J>e  Bisschop.. 
wort>e  bo^  his  Eres,  Heo  scholdc  not  bco  so  hardi  to  deceyue 
be  i>eple.  i5a6  J.  Rastkll  Hundred  Merry  Tales  (1866)  93, 
I  pray  y*  teche  me  my  Pater  noster,  &  by  my  trouth  1  shall 
therfore  tcchc  the  a  songe  of  Robyn  hode  that  shall  be  worth 


.XX.  of  it.  X590  Spenser  F,  Q.  i.  iii.  30  A  dram  of  sweet  is 
worth  a  pound  of  sowre.  1617  Morvson  Itin.  i.  248, 1  thought 
an  howers  rest  worth  a  Kings  ransome.  1638  Chillingw. 
Relig.  Prot.  I.  iii.  §  26.  139  Neither  is  this  deduction  worth 
any  thing.  X713  Addison  Cato  11.  i,  A  Day,  an  Hour  of 
virtuous  Liberty,  Is  worth  a  whole  Eternity  in  Bondage. 
1795-6  WoRDsw.  Borderers  ii.  T003  A  thought  that's  worth 
a  thousand  worlds  1  1818  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  xxviii,  A  night- 
cowl  of  good  claret  is  worth  all  the  conside ring-caps  in 
Europe.  1849  Lytton  A'.  Arthur  \i.  Ixxx,  But  one  live 
dog  is  worth  ten  lions  dead.  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Conq. 
L  vi.  574  The  judgement  of  a  competent  tribunal  is  always 
worth  something.  1894  Solicitors'  Jml.  XXXIX.  2/1  In 
a  matter  of  this  kind  a  p^ain  of  common  sense  is  worth  a 
peck  of  scientific  hair-splitting. 

b.  In  the  phrase  as  much  as  .,  is  worth, 

171X  Stef.le  Sped,  No.  24  p  4  It  is  as  much  as  my  Life  is 
worth,  if  siie  should  thiirfc  we  were  intimate.  1849  Cupples 
Green  Heuui  x,  To  haul  on  a  wind  was  as  much  as  her 
spars  were  worth, 

c.  For  all  {it,  one)  is,  was  worth :  to  the  fullest 
extent.    Orig.  U.S. 

1883  Mercury  (N.Y.J  in  Ware  Passing  Engl.  ^  Scalchi,  to 
use  a  side-walk  phrase,  played  Siebel  for  all  the  character  was 
worth.  X884  Boston  (Mass.)  Jml.  i  Oct.  2/14  The  Boston 
Post,  having  worked  the  bogus,  .letter  for  all  that  it  was 
worth,  now  admits  that  it  was  a  forgery._  1889  Gunter  That 
Frenchman  xxi.  298  [The  steamer]  is  driving,  for  everything 
she  is  worth,  down  the  waters  of  the  Finnisli  Gulf.  1B97 
Mary  Kingsley  \V.  Africa  197  We  spun  round  and  round 
. .  I  steering  the  whole  time  for  all  I  was  worth. 

t4.  Valuable;  of  value  or  use  {to  some  end); 
worthy.    Obs, 

X340  Ayenb.  go  Zaynte  paul.  .hej>  hyer  ynemned  t>e  meste 
gentile  guodes  t>et  man  may  do  and  ^^et  mest  were  ywoned 
to  by  worb  and  profiti.  J38a  Wvclif  Matt,  v.  13  To  no  thing 
it  [salt]  is  worth  ouer,  no  bot  that  it  be  sent  out,  and  defoulid 
of  men.  \\xz.Yo'^o^\.x.Secreta  Secret. \<^^  Hitisnojtwourth, 
the  Science  and  lugementes  of  the  Sterrys.  X449  Pecock 
RcPr.  III.  viii.  325  And  therfore  this  afore  sett  answere  is  not 
worth,  a  1430  Le  Morte  Arth.  2545  To  Ryde  A-3eyne  hem 
All  by  dene  Or  ther  worthe  walles  holde, 
t  b.  Worth  while.    Obs. 

c  X386  Chaucer  Prol,  785  Vs  thoughte  it  was  noght  worth 
to  make  it  wys. .  And  bad  him  seye  his  voirdit  as  hym  leste. 
X449  Pecock  Repr,  11.  i.  136,  I  wote  not  that  it  is  worth 
forto  taike  in  resonyng  with  eny  persoon  of  ihe  laifc  vpoa 
eny  mater  of  Goddis  lawe,  but  if  he  be  able  [etc.]. 

6.  Of  Standing  in  respect  of  possessions,  property, 
or  income ;  possessed  of,  owning.  Usu,  with  speci- 
fication of  the  sum, 

X460  Paston  Lett.  III.  429  Enquere  of  hym  wher  his  goode 
is,  and  what  he  is  wurthe. .;  for  I  undre  stande  that  he  is 
wurthc  in  money  v*  marke.  x^t  Plumpton  Corr.  (Cam- 
den) 123  She  is  called  worth  m'' beside  nir  land.  x53x-a 
Act  23  Hen,  K///,  c  a  Euery  suche  person . .  beynge  worthe 
in  mouable  substaunce  the  cleere  value  of  .xx.lL  or  abouc. 
XS51  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Edw.  VI  (1914)  59  Gentlemen  that 
. .  wolde  not  be  seen  in  london  so.  .disgysed  for  asmoche  as 
they  ar  worthe  or  hope  to  be  worthe.  XS67  Harman  Caveat 
61  The  troth  is.. she  would  wekely  be  worth  vi.  or  seuen 
shyllinges  with  her  begging.  \'&t^Nic1wlas  Papers  iS^s^x^^ 
den)  iT.  257  S""  Theodore  Mayerne  is  dead  and  left  his 
dawghter  wourth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  ready 
mony.  X676  Ethereoge  Man  of  Mode  in.  iii,  You  are  for 
Masks,  and  Private  Meetings;  where  Women  engage  For 
all  they  are  worth  I  hear.  x7xx  Steele  Sped.  No.  260  P  i 
I  f . .  all  my  Securities  are  good,  I  shall  be  worth  Fifty  thou- 
sand Pound.  X778  Miss  BuRNEY  Evelina  Ixxxii,  She  assures 
me.. that  I  shall  be  sole  heiress  of  all  she  is  worth.  x83i 
Lamb  Elia  i.  Old  Bendiers  Inner  7'.,  He  was  master  of 
four  or  five  hundred  thousand  pounds;  nor  did  he  look., 
worth  a  moidore  less.  X878  G.  Macdosald  Ann.  Q.  Neiglib. 
xxxii,  She  will  be  worth  something  when  she  is  married, 

t6.  Of  persons:  Of  account  or  importance; 
entitled  to  respect  or  honour;  worthy.  Obs»  (In 
OE.  also  of  things.) 

Beowulf  i<^2  He  J>a;m  batwearde-.swurd  gesealde,  )>2et 
he  sy3J>an  wa^..mapme  by  weorSra.  c9^Mi.vb.ilu  Boeth. 
xxxix.  §  3  Wellj  &  weoro  &  rice  &  forenuere  on  his  asnum 
earde.  a xioo  Grre/a  in  Angiia  IX. 260  A swa he  gecncordra, 
swa  biS  he  weorSra.  ^  xiaa  O.  E.  Chron,  (Laud  MS.)  an.  876 
pa  ftislas  ^  on  J>am  here  weort>uste  waron.    c  xaoo  Ormin 

go2o  &  tu  t>c  sellf  narrt  rihht  nohht  wurr)>  WiJ^Jjutenn  Godess 
ellpe.  cxao5  Lay.  30993  per  neoren  eorles  no  wurSer 
[c  1875  worjjere]  J^cne  cheorles.  c  X300  Harrow.  Hell  (E.) 
172  5^,  leue  lord,  godes  sone,  welcom  be  i'ou  &  wor^*  come. 
X340  Ayenb.  23  pet  bye)?  ^>e  beje  men  and  J»et  bycj>  mest 
worb.  Ibid,  90  Huo  fet  lest  he^,  lest  is  worJ>.^  c  X350  Will. 
Palerne  2498  He  wan  a-^en  to  william  &  to  his  wor^  make. 
1393  Langu/*./*/.  C.  XI.310  Forej>e  more  a  man  may  do, ., 
'I'he  more  is  he  worth  and  worthu^  XS35  Coverdale  Prov. 
xvi.  32  He  that  can  rule  him  selfe,  is  more  worth  then  he  y* 
wiuneth  a  cite. 

IL  1 7.  Of  sufficient  merit,  entitled  by  merit, 
deserving,  to  be  or  do  something.    Obs, 

In  OE.  usually  expressed  by  ivyrZe :  see  Wurthe  a. 

c  xooo  ^LFKic  Hom.  II.  316  We  fte  naeron  wurSe  bcon  his 
wealas  ^ecisde.  c  laoo  Ormin  2357  pxrtjurrh  wass  ^ho  wel 
wurrj?  to  ben  Swa  wurr^edd  her  onn  cr|>e.  Ibid.  19875 
Forr^i  wass  5ho  wurrj^att  Godd,.  .To  don  (^att  dedeo  Sannt 
Johan.  c  iao5  Lav.  2965  Hu  mochel  worj  leste  l>u  me  \c  1275 
hu  mochel  worl?  holdist  t>ou  me]  to  walden  kineriche.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  12822,  I  am  noght  worthe  to  tese  t>e  thuanges  of 
his  SCO.  1340  Ayenb,  231  Na5t  ne  is  wor)>  to  habbe  maiden- 
hod  of  bodye  t»et  hej»  wyl  to  by  y-spoused.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  \.  (.Peter)  ^32  He. .mad  hym  byschopc;  for  bat  he 
ves  worth  to  haf  sicdegre.  X390  Gower  C(»«/;  I.  107,  Itrowe 
ther  be  noman..That  halt  him  lasse  worth  than  I  To  be 
beloved,  c  x4ao  Wyntoun  Cron,  v.  4502  He  was  worthe  to 
wyn  wictor^'S. 

b.  Deserving  or  worthy  of  (something),     f  In 
early  use  with  genitive. 

In  OE.  only  in  form  tvyrSe,  Angl.  iveorte. 

^833  Will  in  Birch  Cartul.  Sax.  I.  575  Da  hwile  he  God 
willeoxt 3eara sois sic )>e loiides weorde sie.  c 888 i^LFSED 


Boeth.  xvi.  §  I  For  his  cr^ftum  he  bi3  anwealdes  weorSe, 
^if  he  his  weorSe  bi5.  la. .  in  Bracton  De  Leg.  Angl.  iv.  i, 
(Rolls)  HI,  184  He  ne  es  othes  worthe  that  es  enes  gylty  of 
oth  broken.  £-x4oo  Destr.  Troy  1035^  Now,  loke  if  t>is  lede 
soche  longyng  be  worthe,  As  t>ou  writis  in  J>i  wordes.  c  1400 
Rtile  St.  Benet  (verse)  g-z2  Than  es  (jer  wark  worth  mikyl 
mede.  a  1425  Cursor  JIL  12302  (Trin.)  pe  childes  frendes  fro 
J?at  houre  helde  ihesu  wort>e  honoure.  c  1470  Gol.  ^  Gaiu. 
1245  Ilkane  be  werk  and  be  will  Is  worth  his  rewarde. 
1615  W.  Lawson  Country  Housew.  Garden  (1626)  18  And  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  misse  in  graffing  so  often,  if  your  Gar- 
diner be  worth  his  name.  X77a  T.  Mudce  Descr.  Time- 
keeper {i.-j<^q)  19  It  flatters  me  not  a  little  that  you  should 
tliink  any  thing  of  mine  so  much  worth  your  trouble.  1830 
Marry  at  King's  Own  Iii,  The  captain.,  is  not  worth  his 
salt.  1873  Browning  RedCott.  Nt.-cap  194  He  will  have 
recognized . .  Howmuch  that's  good  in  man.  .makes  Monsieur 
I^eonce  Miranda  worth  his  help, 

t  C.  Without  const. :  Of  merit,  deserving.   Obs. 
^  c  t3Bo  VI YCLiF  Serm,  SeL  Wks.  I.  358  5our  place  isordeyned 
in  hevene  after  J>at  Je  ben  worJ>e, 

fd,  Deservingonaccountofdemerit  or  fault.  Obs, 

c  X37S  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk,  (MS.  B.)  72  In  worde,  &  werk 
I  am  to  wite  and  worth  to  blame.  C1375  Cursor  M.  44 
(Fairf.)  Our  dedis  fra  our  hert  takis  rote,  quejjer  l^ai  be  worJ> 
bale  or  bote,  c  X400  Rom,  Rose  7104  Wel  were  it  worth  to 
bene  brent, 

8.  Sufficiently  valuable  or  important  to  be  an 
equivalent  or  good  return  for  (something).  Also 
const,  of.    Worth  {the)  while  :  see  While  sb.  3  b. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  IV.  355  The  queene.  .beet  ludas  ful 
ofte,  but  al  for  nou5t,  ffor  it  was  not  wor)?  }?e  while.  X513 
Douglas  ^neis  11.  vii.  129  Thair  with  my  handis  wrocht 
I  worth  my  deid.  1556  Huggard  Display.  Protestants  40 
It  shall  be  worth  the  traueilt  to  say  somwhat  therein.  164a 
C.  Saltonstall  Navigator  65  They  [the  Theorems]  will 
give  you  so  great  a  light.. that  it  will  be  well  worth  your 
labour.  X667  Milton/*.  Z-.i.  263  To  reign  is  worth  ambition 
though  in  Hell,  171  x  W,  King  tr.  Naude*s  Ref,  Politics  iii. 
107  That  the  crown  of  France  was  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
hearing  one  mass.  x866  Neale  Sequences  ^  Hymns  23  Ye, 
who  sometimes  think  the  glory  Of  the  labour  scantly  worth, 
"b.  With  vbl.  sb.  (in  early  use  with  the^  one^s)  as 
complement,    i*  Also  to  with  inf.  (quot.  1559)- 

The  const,  also  occurs  with  OE.  ivyrSe,  tvcorde. 

In  recent  times  the  illogical  use  oi  worth  for  worth  while^ 
and  vice  versa,  is  frequent. 

(a)  X540  Palscr.  Acolastus  rv.  vii.  X  ij  b,  My  corne. ,  was 
not  worth  the  cuttyng  downe.  X559  Clough  in  Burgon  Life 
Gresham  (18^5)  I.  255  It  was  sure  a  sight  worth  to  go  100 
myles  to  see  it  I  xgSa  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castanheda's  Conq. 
E,  Ind.  I.  V,  13  {margin)  Three  smal  Hands  discouered  not 
worth  the  entering.  16x7  Morvson  Itin.  i.  32  A  Tower., 
worth  the  seeing,  for  the  antiquity  and  building.  1630  R, 
Johnson's  Kingd.  ^  Comrmv,  112  All  histories  will  teil  you, 
it  is  a  point  worth  the  looking  into.  i66j>  Earl  Sandwich 
tr.  Barba's  Art  of  Metals  i.  (1674)  129  It  is  very  well  worth 
ones  making  a  journey  purposely  to  see  them.  1693  L'Es- 
trange  Fables  cccxIiiL  300  Hang  'em  All  up.  .they  are  not 
Worth  the  Begging.  X798  Wordsw.  Peter  Bell  in.  815  An 
Ass  like  this  was  worth  the  stealing  I  x83a  Lister  A  rlington 
II.  252  You  may  think  it  little  worth  the  telling, ..but  you 
shall  know  every  thing. 

(^)  1591-5  Spenser  Col.  Clout  85  Well  I  weene  it  worth 
recounting  was.  X638  Junius  Paint,  Ancients  28  Viewing 
round  about  all  what  was  worth  seeing  in  so  famous  a  place. 
x686  [Allix]  Dissert,  iii.  in  Ratramnus'  Body  ^  Bl,  (1688) 
54  It  is  worth  observing.. that  the  Adoration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment sprang  not  up  till  some  Ages  after.  X751  Hume  Eng. 
Princ.  Morals  vii.  (1902)  256  [He]  soon  lost  his  iron  lamp, 
the  only  furniture  which  he  had  worth  taking.  X78a  Miss 
BuRNEY  Cecilia  viii.  iv,That  the  matter  is  somewhat  spread 
..is  now  not  to  be  helped, and  therefore  little  worth  thinking 
of.  1836  Hints  on  Etiquette  (ed.  2)  15  If  a  man  be  worth 
knowing,  he  is  surely  worth  the  trouble  to  approach  properly, 
1877  Mallock,  in  ipth  Cent.  Sept.  251  {article)  Is  Life  worth 
living?  X889  T.  A,  Trollope  What  I  remember  III.  285, 
I  have  then,  as  at  all  times,  found  life  eminently  '  worth 
living,'  19x3  SiSAM  Skt-at's  Ilavehk  p.  xxxi,  When  a  text 
has  any  claims  to  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is 
worth  noticing  what  evidence  it  contains  for  the  lengthening 
of  short  vowels  in  open  syllables. 

C.  With  nouns  having  the  force  of  vbl.  sbs. 

x66o  Nicltolas  Papers  (Camden)  IV.  231  He  is  acquainted 
with  diuers  tilings  worth  the  knowledge.  X744  M.  Bishop 
Life  137, 1.,  was  very  inquisitive  in  asking  about  every  par- 
ticular Thing  that  was  worth  my  Observaiion,_  177a  Junius 
Lett.  Ixviii.  338  It  is  worth  the  reader's  attention  to  observe. 
1837  Dickens  Pickw.  iii,  *  They  are  not  worth  your  notice,* 
said  the  dismal  man.  X877  Huxlev  Physiogr,  76  The  rusting 
of  this  particular  metal  is  worth  closer  study. 

t9.  Fit,  meet,  proper,    Obs.  rare. 

a  X300  Cursor  M.  7515  It  es  noght  worth,  leif  sir  king,  bat 
man  in  godd  haue  misCrouing.  a  X400-50  Wars  Alexander 
7426,  \  maynly  50W  swere, . .  pe  worthe  wage  f^aim  [to]  wayue 
pat  pai  haue  wele  serued.  c  X4ia  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ. 
441  Certes  to  blame  ben  Jjc  lordes  grete,.,l)at  hir  men  lete 
Vsurpe  swiche  a  lordly  apparaiUe;  [It]  Is  not  wor)>. 

Worttl  (w5j))),  v.^  Obs,  exc.  arch.  Forms :  (see 
below).  [Common  Teut. :  OE.  7veor6a?tj  wurian 
{wear)>ywurclon^gewordejt)  =  0¥v\?>.werlha,wirthay 
wirda  (WFris.  wirde)^  OS.  werdan  (MLG.  and 
LG.  werden ;  MDu.  and  Du.  wordefi)^  OHG. 
werdan,  wcrthan  (MHG.  and  G.  werden),  ON, 
and  Icel.  ver6a  (Norw.  dial,  verda,  verta^  MSw. 
varpa,  vardha^  Sw.  varda^  Da.  vorde\  Goth. 
wairpan.  The  stem  is  prob.  the  same  as  that  of 
L.  vertHre,  OSlav.  vriititi,  vratiti  (Russ.  vertjcf), 
Lith.  versti  (stem  vert-),  Skr.  vrit  {vdrtate,  varttt) 
to  turn,  the  sense  in  Germanic  having  developed  into 
that  of  *to  turn  into*,  *to  become*.  Cf.-WARD  suffix. 

OE.  compounds  are  represented  by  the  obsolete  Fos- 
woKTH  and  1-worth.] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 


WORTH. 

L  a.  Inf.  o.  I  weoiflan,  wui*an,  wyrtSan,  2-3 
wui«en,  wurpon  (3  Orm.  wurrfenn),  3  wrpan, 

4  worjjon,  worthyn.  &.  2  wuriSe,  4  werj>e, 
4-5  worpe,  4-6  wortho.  7.  4  worj),  4-5  worth. 
«.  4  worde,  5-7  Sc.  word. 

a.  Seimml/^S^6V''C  sceal  weorSan . . swa unc  w>rd  seteoO. 
aaoo  AnJrtas  181  (Gr.)  Sceal  feorhsedaU.iEfter  wyraan. 
eiM  ZJa^V/  115  (Gr.)  pact"  rices  5eTiwgs..sceolde..end= 
wimhm.  ciioo  Tn*.  Coil  Hmi.  nj  H=  wiste..t>at  hit 
wurScQ  solde.  c  noo  OitMi.-)  493  patt  nan  ne  shollde  wurr)). 
eno  p»  sett  10  wurr^enn  prest.  c  i«os  Lay.  1234  par  on 
ku  sralt  wrM sad.  czxjsPrm.  ^l/rid  tooinO.E.  Mtsc. 
its  It  soUe.i  warden  to  nout.  CISS"  Assvtnf.  V,rg.  262 
(B.  M.MS.),  Ne  schal  me  neuer  wor))en  wel.  c  1394  ^./  C. 
CrctU  g  Schent  mote  y  wor))en.  <•  1400  in  Anglia.  XVIII. 
314  5ifonbeinpoj-nt  toworthyn  wod. 

fl.  «Moo  Trin.  Colt.  Horn.  147  He  spec  of  )>at  )>e  sholde 
wurSe.  13..  Guy  Warm.  1171  Swiche  no  mijt  y  neuer 
werl>e.  c  13S0  "'"^  PaUme  327  God  lene  him  grace  to  god 
man  to  worihe.  civ^Gatnclyn  491  Cursed  mot  he  worthe. 
a  14S0  Lt  .VorU  Artk.  1817  What  shall  worthe  of  vs  twoo  ! 

v.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  930  To  puder  sal  1>0U  worth  again. 
1377  L.VNGi_  P.  PI.  B.  11.  47  Lat  hem  worth  til  lewte  be 
iustice.  a  i^a^s^  iyars  AUxoftdtr  ^%^Z  Hebadhym..on 
a  blonk  worth.  1549  Latimer  4tk  SertH.  Itf.  Edw.  VI 
(Arb.)  120  What  wyl  worth. .of  thys  man? 

i.  a  1300  C«/-j(ir^.  22489 (Edinb.)  pe  stemes.  .sal.  .worde 
al  blalt  sum  ani  coL  c  137S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviii.  (Egipciane) 
liSi  Now  qiihat  sal  word  of  me?  IS3J  Gau  Richt  Vay 
(S.T.S.)  30  He  wald  word  man  for  our  saluation.  <zi6<s 
W.  Gin-HRil  Scrm.  14  (Jam.)  What  will  word  of  my  wife? 
b.  Prts.  Ind.{T,rd sing.)  a.  i  weoriSeU, (uuiurth- 
it),wyri5ep,  3  wtir1S58fl,  4  worpep  (//.  worpen); 
north.  I  woriSes,  4  worpez,  -is  {2nd  worpest),  5 
worthis,  Sc.  wordis,  wourdis .  0. 1  weor8,  wiert5, 
wyrfJ,  wirfl,  wuiU,  2  wr*,  3  wvirp,  3-4  worp, 
4-6  worth  (4  worht)  ;  2tid  1  wyrst,  3-5  worst. 

In  OE.  and  early  ME.  the  present  tense  is  sometimes  used 
in  place  of  the  future. 

«-  73S  [see  B.  2I.  4900  Andreas  483  (Gr.)  Jif  8u..larna 
)>inra  este  »fyr5est.  £950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  i  34  Huu 
worScs  Sis?  a  1000  La^.vs  0/  jEtketoirht  xxxiv,  5lf  banes 
blice  weorSeti,  lil  scillingum  gebete,  ciaos  Lay.  B786  For 
jet  heo  wurSJeS  (w  hiSe.  C1290  Beket  998  in  .i'.  En^. 
^eg.  135  .\lle  we  worjjez  i.brou^t  to  nou^te.  a  13x0  in 
Wright  Lyric  P.  ix.  36  Hit  wortheth  al  to  wjn.  13. .  Guy 
Warm.  407  pou  wor^t  to  hewen.  13 . .  Gaw.  ^  Gr.  Knt. 
1106  Hit  wor|>e2  to  yourez.  1398  Trkvisa  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
Tl.  V.  (Tollem.  MS.),  (>e  ouir  party  ..  wor))e)>  more  lyjte, 
and  |ie  ne)>er  parties  . ,  worJ)en  more  heuy.  a  1450  Le 
Mortc  Arttt.  782  Vp  he  worthis  vppon  his  stede.  c  147S 
Rauf  Coil-^ear  706  5one  is  Wymond,  I  wait,  it  worthis  na 
weir,  c  1480  Hemrysos  Cock  St  Jriuct  23  pe  bow  t>at  ay  is 
bent  Wordis  vnsmart. 

ft  ^888  ^i.FREo  Boeth.  iv,  ponne  he  betwux  us  &  hire 
wyr3.  C897  —  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xvii.  iii  He  wicr3  self 
to  8x5  onlicnesse.  C900  Bxda's  Hist.  Pref.  i.  (1890)  2 
Hu  wurS  heelles  xelared!  a  1000  Laws  Mthelbirht  Ixv, 
5if  he  healt  weorS,  J^aer  motan  freond  seman.  c  xooo  ^lfric 
Gen.  iii.  19  £>u..to  duste  jewyrst  \v.r.  wyrst].  Ibid.,  Exad. 
vii.  9  Heo  wyrd  to  nasddran.  <»  "75  Cott.  Hotn,  235 
Fram  )>a  forme  man  to  ))a  latst  J>e  wrO  et  J>es  wrldes  ende. 
c  lajo  Prou.  /Elfred  304  in  O.  E.  Misc.  120  And  selde  wur> 
he  biytw  and  gled.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  1570  So  is  ))e 
stude  icluped  nou  &  euere  wor)?.  C132S  Spec.  Gy  IVanu. 
128  Sauue4  worb  he  neuere  mo.  cs^  Sir  Ferumb.  488 
^n  auaunt  wor|>  dere  ahojt.  1513  Douglas  Mneis  xii. 
Prol.  187  Slekyt  worth  thir  bestis  skynnis. 

1197  R.  G1.0UC  (Rolls)  2232  pou  worst  l>er  king  anon. 
1377  Lasoi.  P.  PI.  H.  XIX.  404  Ysaued  worstow  \v.r.  worst 
IwuJ  neure.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  805  Elles  bow  worst  be- 
leyn.  c  1415  Scaen  Sag.  (P.)  1505  Certys,  syre,  thou  worst 
schent. 

o. Pns. Sitbj.  I  weoi*e,(uueorthae),  2-3 wuifie, 
(pi.  wuiUea),  wurpe,  3  wurthe,  4  wurth  ;  3-4 
worpe,  4-6  worthe ;  4  worp,  4-worth,(4Wortht, 

5  Torth) ;  6  Sc.  wirth. 

73s  (see  B.  abl,  tf  xooo  Saxon  Leeckd.  IH.  58  Sif  nas^I 
of  honda  weorSe.  <:il7S  Lamb.  Hom.  153  Ijjonked  wurSe 
him.  c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  193  Ure  fon . .  wulled  swo  don, 
bute  we  wur3en  us  warre.  c  xaso  Prou.  jElfred  633  Wel 
worl>e  be  wid.  c  1300  Havetok  434  Waried  wurthe  he.  Ibid. 
2873  Blissed  worjw  his  soale  ay  !  a  1352  Minot  Poems  ii. 
It  Wele  worth  \k  while,  a  137S  Josef li  Arim.  n6  Mensked 
he  wor(>e !  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  597  Till  ye  fay  worthe. 
c  1440  Generydes  4871  Woo  worth  the  tyme.  xfioo-ao  Dun. 
BAR  Poems  xliv.  9  Wo  wirth  the  fruct..And  wo  wirth  him. 
1563  Homilies  II.  Passion  II.  199  Wo  worth  the  tyme  that 
euer  we  synned.  i6n  Speed  Hist.  Ct.  Brit.  ix.  xyiii.  887 
Ah  woe  worth  him. 

d.  Imper.  4  worth,  5  worthe. 

a  X330  Otuet  823  Worb  vp  bi.hinden  me  her.  c  1450  Pot. 
Poems  (Rolls)  U.  349  Thanne  worthe  upp,  Walls. 

2.  Past  Tense,  {ist  and  ^rd sing.)  a.  1-3  wearp, 
wears,  waiU,  2,  4  ward  (2  uuard),  3-4  warp 
(3  Orm.  warrp) ;  3-3  wer8,  werp,  4  werpe, 
werth ;  pi.  i  wurdon,  2  w^urSon,  wurpen,  5 
wordea.  P.  3  w^urB,  wurd,  worp,  (4  worpe), 
4-6  worth  (5  worthe).  7.  Sc.  and  north.  5  word, 
5-6  wordo. 

a.  aooo  Andreas  1343  (Gr.)  Hwaet  wearSeow?  cioooAgs. 
Gosp.  Luke  xxiii.  12  On  3am  dxge  wurdun  herodes  &  pilatus 
jefrynd.  a  1x54  O.  B.  Chron.  an.  1135  Wur|>cn  men  suii)e 
of  uundrei  cxxfc  Hatton  Gosp.  Matt.  viii.  26  pair  warS 
5ewor5en  mychel  .smoltnyss.  CX175 /.rt'"^. /^"w.  133  Sum 
[seed]  ..wcrO  totreden.  £  xaoo  'J  rin.  Coll.  Hom.  167  pe 
lichame  warS  bretful  of  wunden.  Ibid.  i8i  He.  ,wear&  \a.x 
mide  acheked.  c  1100  Ormin  10960  pacraffterr  warrb  itt  efft 
to  nohht.  13. .  Guy  IVanu.  4723  C)pon  a  mule  sche  war(> 
anon.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  V.  277  At  lastc  he  werbe  sike. 
<;x4ao  Chron.  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  App.  G.  171  Noble  he  werb 
&  riche.  c  X400  T.  Chestre  Laiin/al  131  He  ward  yn  greet 
dette.     1481  Caxtom  Reynard  xvi.  (Arb.)  34  Thus  worden 

my  teeth  al  blody. 
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ft  e  iioo  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  99  pat  bred  wurS  to  fleis.  c  lajo 
Gen.  ^  Ex.  995  His  name  80  wurS  a  letlre  mor.  Ibid.  1197 
;he  wurd  wid  child,  c  1178  Duty  of  Christians  lai)  in  O.  E. 
Misc.  144  pat  folk  worb  eft  wrofe  i-spild.  X387  Trevisa 
Higde>t\.  195  Lowys.  .worbe  sike.  c  1440  Gesta  Horn.  xlvi. 
iS6  What  worthe  of  hit  bene  knew.  <:i470  Henry  Wallace 
III.  13  Wictaill  worth  scant.  15x3  Douglas  .lEneis  v.  xi.  86 
The  myndis  worth  agast. 

y*  037s  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xiL  {Matltias)  420  He  worde 
stane-blynde.  1570  Durham  De^os.  (Surtees)  137  He  knewe 
not.  .what  worde  of  them. 

3.  Past  J'articiile.  a.  i  seworden,  2  -3en,  3  i- 
wurSen,  4  iworpe.  /3.  i  worden,  2  wur8en, 
3  Onit.  wvirrpenn,  5  wiirthen ;  2-3  woi^ten,  4 
worpen,  4-5  worthen ;  Sc.  4—5  worthyn,  -ine, 
5-6  worthin  (6  -ing),  6  wordine.  7.  2  wurpe, 
5  worthe. 

0.  97X  Blickl.  Hom.  223  He.  .sona  wearS  hal  geworden. 
cxx6o  Hatton  Gosp,  Matt.  viii.  26  paer  warS  jeworSen 
mychel  smoltnyss  ci:3o  Halt Mcid.g  \ni  is  bat.  .iwurSen 
to  meastling.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  IV.  187  pe  Parthes  bat 
were  i-worbe  rebel. 

fi.  cioooZ'(UiiV/i24  (Gr.)Wcar3he..acol  worden.  cizoo 
Trin,  Coll.  Hom.  147  He  spec  of  bat.  .alse  behj  hit  wurSen 
were,  ^xaoo  Ormin  3873  Godess  Sune..Wass  wurr^enn 
mann.  <:i37S.S'^.  Leg.  Saintslw.{yames)ig'i  Herrod..wes 
worthine  be  devilis  lyme.  c  X400  Destr,  Troy  9691  To  frete 
hom  with  fyre,  b^t  were  fey  worthen.  X4..  Wyntoun 
Cron.  (W.)  IV.  1654  Thai  had  sene  The  wethere  worthing 
brycht  and  schene.  <:i43o  Pi'gr.  Lyf  Manlwde  11.  cxli. 
(1869)  131  On  horse  he  is  wurtlien  vp.  £1480  Henryson 
Want  of  Wyse  Men  6  Wit  is  worthin  wrynkis.  15x3 
Douglas  jEneis  Iil.  Prol,  26  Wenis  thou.,  the  craw  be 
worthin  quhite.  IS33  Gau  Richt  Vay  (S.T.S.)  29  That  God 
is  wordine  mane.  . 

Y.  c  IIOO  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  219  -Also  suteliche  swo  it  wurbe 
were.  <;1449  Pecock  Repr,  v.  vi.  516  Lete  se  what  schulde 
haue  worthe  of  the  men. 

4.  Weakforms.  a.  Pa.Jf.  3WTii<!ede,5wurthed; 
4-5  worthed(e,  -id  {Sc.  -yd) ;  Sc.  and  north. 
worthit,-yt  (5  wourthit).  b.  Pa.pph.  4  worped, 
worthed,  Sc.  7  worde,  9  wort. 

cn^oGen.  ff  Ex.  2946  De  fisses-.wurSeden  dead.  13.. 
Gaw.  4-  Gr.  Knt.  485  Til  worbed  an  ende.  Ibid.  678  A  duk 
to  haue  worbed.  137S  Barbour  Bruce  Xlll.  354  Thame 
worthit  . .  abyde.  CX400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxiv.  112  pe 
whilk. .worthed  till  a  worthy  and  a..Cristen  man.  <:  X440 
Alphabet  of  Tales  307  What  at  wurthed  of  be  bodie  cuthe 
neuer  man  tell,  c  1470  Got.  tt  Caw.  973  Thus  wourthit  schir 
Gawyne  wraith,  aisaa  Hist.  JC. Boccus ^  Sydracie  1,1 1  sio) 
S  iij.  The  kyng . .  worthed  there  vpon.  1570  Durham  Depos. 
(Surtees)  149  He  knoweth  not  what  is  woorde  of  the  grain. 
i6a9  Z.  BovD  Last  Battell  425  (Jam.)  What  can  bee  worde 
of  such  a . .  professor.  18x8  Hogg  Brownie  ofBodsbeck  \,  38 
What  could  be  wort  of  a"  the  sheep. 
B.  Signification. 

1.  intr.  To  come  to  be,  come  to  pass,  come  abont, 
happen,  talce  place. 

4:950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  i.  34  Cuoe3.  .[Maria]  to  fern 
engel,  huu  worSes  8is?  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  viii.  26  He 
behead  pam  winde  &  bare  sa:,  &  b^r  wearS  jeworSen  mycel 
smyltness.  c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  147  He  spec  of  bat  be 
sholde  wur3e.  Ibid.  197  Hit  is  worSen  alse  ure  louerd 
woldc.  13..  Northern  Passion  H  410  Or  b«  kok  haue 
krawin  thrise  Sail  it  worth  opon  bis  wise.  X3. .  Gaiu.  f,  Gr. 
Knt.  485  Wyth  wele  wait  bay  b^t  day,  til  worbed  an  ende, 
in  londe.  ^1400  Leg.  RoodW,  127  And  so  it  wurthed  at  be 
last  pe  ta-os  al  out  of  minde  was  past,  c  1425  Eng,  Conq, 
Ireland  xvi.  38  Aftyr  this,  worth  gret  spech  yn.to  all  J>e 
lond.  ^ 

b.  In  the  subjunctive  mood,  expressing  a  wish 
for  something  to  happen  to  one,  usually  with  dat. 
of  person. 

13..  Cursor  71/.  25633  (Gott.)  Gabriel.. said, 'leuedi  I  ful 
of  blis,ai  worth  be  well'  CX300  Hawlok  2221  He  let  his 
oth  al  ouer-go,  Euere  wurbe  him  yuel  and  wo  1  c  1350  IVtll. 
Palerne  2567,  I  ne  wot  in  wat  wise  to  worche  be  best,.. but 
worbe  god  wib  alle.  c  1394  P.  PI-  Crede  493  Eft  he  seyde 
to  hem-selfe  wo  mote  30U  worben.  c  1400  Gamelyn  482  But 
ever  worthe  hem  wel  that  doth  thee  moche  sorwe.  c  1450 
Mirk's  Festial  295  pe  dor  tyneth  on  hym  for  euermore  and 
so  eurelasting  farewel  worthe  hym  and  hys  werkys. 

O.  In  the  phrases  woe  worth  (now  arch.),  and 
■well  worth  (obs.)  followed  by  noun  or  pronoun. 
(Cf.  Wok  a.  4,  Well  a.  i.) 

(rt)  c  xaos  Lay.  3359  Wa  wor3e  ban  monne  pe  lond  haueSe 
mid  menske.  13. .  Cursor M.  21992  (Edin.)  Antecriste.  .wa 
worbe  his  wit!  <:x350  Will.  Palerne  ^i\Z  jif  i  "rong  seie 
any  word,  wo  worb  me  ^^.a.  1390  Cower  Conf.  IIL  320 
Wo  worthe  evere  fals  envie  1  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  IxL  260 
Woo  worthe  the  oure  that  euer  I  was  made  in  !  1470-85 
Malory  Arthur  iv.  xi.  132  Wo  worth  this  swerd,  for  by  hit 
haue  I  geten  my  dethe.  a  1542  Sir  T.  Wvatt  Poems  (1913) 
I.  76  Thou  toke  her  streight  from  me :  that  wo  worth  thee  1 
x6oo  Holland  Livy  v.  xlviii.  2 1 1  Wo  worth  men  conquered, 
and  downe  with  them  still.  1647  Herrick  Noble  Numb., 
Widow's  T.  21  Woe  worth  the  Time,  woe  worth  the  day. 
That  reav'd  us  of  thee,  Tabitha.  a  x8oi  R.  Gall  Poems  ^ 
Songs  (1819)  30  Wae  worth  ye,  sir  !  it  sets  ye  ill  To  talk  to 
me  in  sic  a  style.    1810,  1870  [see  Wok  A.  4]. 

(b)  ciios  Lay.  13079  Wel  wur3e  be  Vortiger  pat  i>a  sert 
icumen  her.  c  1250  Gen,  ft  Ex.  155  Wel  wurSe  his  mi3t. ., 
3e  wrout  is  on  3e  fer3e  day  I  13. .  Ga-m.  ^  Gr.  Knl.iizj 
Wel  worth  b=,  wy3e,  bat  woldez  my  gode.  a  X35»  Mi  sot 
Poems  ii.  5  It  es  wrokin,  I  wene,  wele  wurth  pe  while. 
ex374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  379  Wel  worth  of  dremes  ay  bese 
olde  wyues.  c  1480  Henryson  Fox  ^  Wolffs  Weill  worth 
my  Father,  that  send  me  to  the  lair. 

2.  To  become,  come  to  be  (something) :  a.  With 
sb.  or  adj.  as  complement. 

735  BaedeCs  Death^erse  i  Fore  there  neidfaerae  naeni;^ 
uuiurthit  thoncsnotturra  than  him  tharf  sie.  97X  Blickl. 
Hom.  17s  pa  hwile  be  he  bier  stod,  he  wearb  faeringa  geong 
cnihu    a  1x54  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1135,  And  uuard  pe  sunnc 
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suilc  als  it  uuare  thre  niht  aid  nione.  Ibid.  an.  1154,  pat  lice 
daei..ba  saeclede  he  &  ward  ded.  cxaoo  Ormin  160  Obre 
unnfaswe  shulenn  ec  Full  glade  &  blibe  wurrbenn.  c  lioe, 
Lay.  32107  penne  scullen  i[nj  Bruttene  hlissen  wurSen  riue. 
cxaso  Gen.  *  Ex,  1175  Abimalech  wur3  sek  on-on.  1297 
R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2806  Louerd  he  worp  of  france.  c  1320 
Sir  Tristr.  836  Til  y  tristrem  se.  No  worb  y  neuer  blibe. 
1340-70  Alex,  ff  Dind.  265  Bute  be  loweste  bat  liuede  his 
lord  mihte  worbe.  1387  'J'revisa  Higden  I.  189  Scbeepe  pat 
drynkeb  of  bat  oon  [river]  schulle  worbe  blak,  and  schepe 
bat  drynkeb  of  bat  ober  schul  worbe  whyte.  a  X400  Stockh. 
Med.  MS.  699  in  Anglia  XVI  IL  324  3if  on  be  in  poynt  to 
worthyn  wood  For  peyne  of  teth,  dragance  is  good,  c  1425 
Wyntoun  Cron.  viil.  iii.  14S  He  suld  hawe  worthyd  rede 
for  schame  A  fre  kyiiryk  swa  til  defame.  1456  Sir  G.  Have 
Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  45  For  dout  that  thai  worth  proude 
and  hautayn  of  thair  office.  15x3  Douglas  Mneis  iv.  ProL 
245  O  lust,.  .Thyself  consumyng  worthis  insaciable. 
b.  With  past  participles. 

735  Bxda's  Death-verse  s  Hwait  his  gastae  . .  sefter 
deolhdaege  doeinid  uueorthae.  <zxx54  O.  E.  Chron.&n.  J135, 
Wurben  men  sui3e  of  uundred  &  ^of  dred.  C1175  Lamb. 
Hom.  133  Sum  of  be  sede  feoL.bi  be  weie  and  wer3  to- 
treden. cjzoo  Okmin  347  patt  streon  batt  wass..lac  to 
wurrbenn  offredd  her  O  rodetreowwess  allterr.  c  1250  Gen, 
(V  Ex.  1943  In  3is  3isternisse, . .  jet  wur3e  [he]  worpen  naked 
and  cold.  X297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  280X  Cristendom  worb 
least  adoun.  c  xiso  //-';//.  Palerne  2291  But  god  now  hem 
help,  slayn  worp  pel  slepend.  X377  Lancu  P.  PI.  B.  xix. 
404  But  bow  lyue  by  lore  of  spiritiis  iusticie, .  .ysaued 
worstow  neure.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb,  1871  If  pou  taiie  longe 
her-wyb  )>o\l  worst  y-schent  He5e  pow  worst  an  honge. 
f:x4z5  Eng.  Conq.  Ireland  xlix.  124  Al  the  contrey  forth 
ther.aftyr  worth  so  I-storbet,  that  [etc.]. 

3.  With  prepositional  or  adverbial  complements: 
a.  To  come  to  be,  attain  to  being  (in  a  particular 
place  or  condition). 

c888  j^LFHED  Boeth.  iv,  Swa  de3  eac  se  mona.. bonne  he 
betwux  us  &  hire  [the  sun]  wyr3.  <r  900  Cynewule  Cn'rf 
1028  ponne. .Adaines  cynn  ..weorbe3  foldraeste  eardes  set 
ende.  X297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  327  po  he  adde  is  bone  ido  he 
werp  aslepe  ri3t  pere.  CX374  Chaucer  Compl.  Mars  248 
He  wend  anon  to  worthe  out  of  his  mynde.  CX400  Trevisa 
Higden  VII.  505  The  slrete  werth  a  fuyre.  <rx400  T. 
Chestre  Launfal  131  So  savagelych  hys  good  he  besette. 
That  he  ward  yn  greet  dette.  c  1470  Gol.  If  Caw.  1096  Lat 
it  worth  at  my  wil  the  wourschip  to  wale. 

b.  To  turn  or  be  converted  to  something;  to 
change  in  status  to. 

Beowulf  220-3  Heardrede  hildeineceas..tobonan  wurdon. 
aim  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  870,  Hit  pa  b^et  aer 
wses  ful  rice,  pa  hit  wear3  to  nan  biug-  a  1023  Wulfstan 
Hom.xxx.  145  We-.sceolon  on  worulde  wur3an  wurmum 
to  a=te.  CIZOO  Ormin  6976  patt  steorrne  .. Warrp  all  to 
nohht. . Affterr  batt  Crist  wass  fundenn.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Hom.  99  pat  bred  wur3  to  fleis  and  be  driiike  to  blod. 
c  1230  Halt  Mcid.  9  And  is  bat  tu  wendest  gold,  iwurSen 
to  meastling.  c  1300  A'.  Horn  (Laud)  467  pou  art  so  fayr 
and  briycte,  pou  schalt  worpe  to  knyte.  13..  Gaw.  <5-  Gr. 
Knt.  1106  (2uat-so.euer  I  Wynne  in  pe  wod,  hit  worpez  to 
yourez.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  746  And  ich  a  beggers  brol . . 
worb  to  a  writere.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.) 
211  Sa  that,  hot  gif  thare  war  a  soverane.  .all  the  world  wald 
worth  to  nocht. 

c.  To  get  up,  on  or  upon,  a  horse,  etc. 

C1290  Beket  1164  in  i".  Eng.  Leg.  139  pe  holi  Man.  .werth 
op.. and  rod  him  forth  wel  faste.  X3..  Guy  Warw.  4723 
Opon  a  mule  sche  warp  anon.  CX330  Arth.  \  MerL  5053 
(Kiilbing)  A  destrer  po  ladde  Agreuein .  .&  seyd, '  Worp  her 
on  hastiliche  r  <ri374  Chaucer  Boet/i.  11.  pr.  ii.  (186S)  35 
Worpe  vp  [L.  cuicendf]  yif  pou  wilt,  c  1400  Master  of 
Came  (MS.  Digby  182)  xxxiii,  pe  horsmen  pat  beth  pere  at 
be  deth,  shulde  worthe  vppe  on  horse,  c  1450  Lovelich 
Merlin  11398  Kyng  Arthewr  be  be  Reyne  his  hors  took  son, 
..'My  leve  frend,  he  scide,  'worth  vp  jn  haste.'  a  X500 
Hist.  K.  Boccus  tt  Sydracke  (?  1510)  .S  iij,  For  thy  the  kyng 
Boccus  anon  Toke  hors  and  worthed  there  vpon. 

d.  To  become  o/{=  happen  to,  betide).  Also 
with  on. 

CX380  Wyclif  Sertn,  Sel.  Wks.  II.  277  God  behijt  hem 
Isaac,  and  tolde  what  shulde  worpe  of  hiin.  c  X400  Maun- 
dev. (Roxb.)  xxxi.  139  ^Ve  wist  neuere  what  worthed  of  pe 
remenaunt.  c  X449  Pecock  Repr.  V.  vi.  516  Lete  se  what 
schulde  haue  worthe  of  the  man  In  these  5eeris,  if  thei  hadden 
not  be  mad  religiose.  X549  Latimer  4th  Sertn.  bef.  Edw.  VI 
(Arb.)  120  What  wyl  worth,  what  wyl  be  the  ende  of  thys 
man?  <:x570  Durliam  Depos.  (Surtees)  1.S0  He  knew  not 
from  whence  they  came,  or  what  worde  of  th«m.  1629  Z. 
Boyd  Last  Battell  425  (Jam.)  I'hen  many  shall  wonder 
what  can  bee  worde  of  such  a  blazing  professor,  a  1665  W. 
Guthrie  Serm.  14  (Jam.)  What  will  word  of  my  house? 
And,  What  will  word  of  my  goods  and  gear  ?  1818  Hogg 
Broivnie  ofBodsbeck  I.  38,  I  was.,  considering  what  could 
be  wort  of  a'  the  sheep. 

e.  To  pass  ctwciy,  go  hence,  remain  after  (-be- 
hind). 

13..  Cursor  M.  19110  (Edin.)  pe  lastand  dede  sal  worpe 
awai.  <rX350  Will.  Palerne  2355  Wende  listly  hennes  & 
late  me  worp  after,  c  2400  Destr.  Troy  1975  pou  shall  haue 
pat  I  hete  &  pou  hence  worth,  a  X4as  Cursor  M.  22588 
(Trin.)  Lord  god  bat  lasteb  ay  pou  shal  vs  do  to  worpe  away. 

4.  To  let  (one)  worth :  to  let  alone;  =  I-wobth  6. 
X297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2330  per  fore  he  was  so  prout  &  pe 

king  nas  him  sulf  bote  as  a  ssade,  &  let  im  worpe  al  out. 
c  X350  Will.  Palerne  3597  '  Lat  me  worp ',  quap  wi.liam, 
'bat  schal  i  wite  sone'.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  Prol.  187 
For-pi  I  conseille  alle  pe  comune  to  lat  pe  catte  worihe. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6037  Late  ladies  worthe  with  her  thyngis. 
c  1450  Merlin  iii.  58  Than  seide  Merlyn,  '  Let  me  worthen 
ther.with,  and  I  shall  a-quyte  me  of  the  couenaunt  that 
1  made '. 

5.  To  behove,  need,  be  necessary.  Usu.  imper- 
sonal with  dative  preceding  {him  worthit,  etc.).  Sc. 

137s  Barbour  Bruce  iv.  194  Him  worthit,  magre  his,  abyde 
In  till  ane  hamelat  neir  thair.by.  c  X37S  Sc.  Leg.  Seunts  u. 
U'aul)  651  pis  Nero  worthit  ay  of  ned..ryse  aye  quhene 
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his  master  come  nere.  c  14*5  Wyntoun  Cn)«.  vi.  333  pis 
Pyppyne  t»an.  .Werthit  til  talc  til  hyin..OfF  Frawns  pat 
tyme  )>e  gouernaylle.  c  1470  Henry  Wailace  111.  271  Schir 
Amar  said;  *  Trewis  it  wordis  tak'.  Ibid,  viii.  1616  Off 
this  sayn[gi  me  worthis  for  to  ces. 

+  W  Orth,  v^  Obs,  Forms :  i  weorlSian,  'wui^ 
iau,  wyr"5ian,  north,  worflisan,  3-3  wui^ien, 
-in,  wui^en  (3  Orm.  wurrjjenn),  wurtJgin  {pa. 
pph.  2  iwurtSe^ed,  3  iwnr(d)get),  wurlSie,  3 
wurrj>e,  worjji,  5  worth(e.  [OE.  weordiaftj 
wurdz'an,  f,  weorp  Worth  5bX\ 

1.  trans.  To  honour  (a  person  or  thing) ;  to  treat 
with  honour  or  respect. 

4:897  i^LFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xvti.  123  Du  weor3as3 
Sine  suna  ma  (Sonne  me.  971  BttckL  Horn.  1 1  Weor^jiaii  we 
eac  I>a  c!al>as  his  hades,  riooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xv.  8  pis 
folc  me  mid  welerum  wurj>a5  {v.r.  weort>a3].  c  ti-jS  ^^^^'b. 
Horn.  45  We  a3en  ^ene  suiine  dei  swijjeliche  wel  to  wur)>ien. 
c  laoo  Ormin  2358  paerjiurrh  wass  5ho  wel  wurr)>  to  ben 
Swa  wurr)»edd  her  onn  erbe.  c  laofi  Lay.  13422  pas  cnihtes 
wcoren  an  hirede  haehliche  iwurSed.  c  laso  Gen.  4-  Ex, 
262  Ihesus.  .Ros  fro  ded  on  5e  sunenday,  3at  is  for3  siSen 
worSed  ay.  fBid.  3503  Wur3  Sin  fader  and  moder  so,  3at 
3u  hem  drede.  a  1400-50  IVars  Alexander  2124,  I  wald 
more  worth  . .  a  wyse  man  disciple,  Jjan  J>e  honour  J?at 
Acheles  a3t. 

b.  To  pay  divine  honours  to  (a  deity);  to 
worship. 

C893  Alfred  Or&s.  vr.  vr.  163  pa  diofia  f>e  hie  an  simhel 
weorpedon.  971  Blickl.  Ham.  27  Xif  J^u  feallest  to  me  & 
me  weorJ>ast.  f  975  Rushiv.  6'cj-/.  John  iv.  22  Jie  worSi^as 
■^te  ;^e  ne  wutun,  wc  worSijaS  ■^te  we  wutun.  c  1 175  Lamb. 
Horn.  II  Hine  30  scule  wur^tian  and  hersumen  and  luuian 
mid  al  euwer  heorte.  c  laoo  Trin.  Colt.  Horn,  45  Ure 
hlouerd  ihesu  cri'^t . .  be3ed  and  wur3ed  hie  he.  c  zaos  Lay. 
1162  Heo  wur3eden  t^set  anlicnes:  ^e  scucke  hit  on-feng. 
cts5o  Gen.  ^  Ex.  1845  Wi3  newe  alter  wurSed  he  wel  oe 
strong  god  of  ysrael. 

2.  To  rai^/c  to  honour  ;  to  distinguish, 

0900  Cynf.wl'lf  EUne  1195  (Gr.)  Bi3..se  hwaeteadi; 
wij^e  weor3od,  se  t^aet  wicg  byr3>  a  iooo  Waliiere  i.  23 
(Gr.)  Weur3a  3e  selfne  godum  daedum.  c  1205  Lay.  2614 
Al  his  cun  he  wur3ede,  nchen  &  wrccchen.  c  1400  Chron. 
R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  App.  G.  154  peos  foure  weyes  on  \>\s  lond, 
king  belin . .  Made  &  wor)>ede  nam  wi^  gr[etj  franchise. 

Worthen,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Worth  a.  +  -ex.] 
trans.  To  raise  in  worth. 

1894  'G.  EcERTON  *  Discords  241  Woman  has  cheapened 
herself ..  through   ignorant   innocence,  she  must  learn  to 

worthen  herself  by  all-seeing  knowledge. 

Worthethy,  oIjs.  form  of  Worthy. 

Wortllfal  (w^  Jpfi'il),  d.  Forms:  i  weorUftU, 
1-3  wui^,  wurpful  (3  Orm.  WTirrpfioll),  3 
wiirthful ;  4  worpuol,  7  worthful(l ;  6  wyrth- 
ftilL  \0^weorp',wur)>ful^  f.  wiorpjWurpyvo^i^ 
sb,^  In  later  use  app.  re-formed  (partly  to  match 
worthUsi)  in  16-1 7th  and  again  in  19th  cent,, 
perhaps  on  the  model  of  G.  wertvoll!\ 

1.  Of  persons:  Honourable  ;  deserving  of  honour; 
meriting  respect  or  reverence;  full  of  worth  or 
merit.     Also  absoL 

Beoivul/  3099  Swa  he  manna  waes  wi^end  weorSfulIost 
wide  geond  eorSan.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xiv.  8  Ne  site 
bu  on  ^am  fyrmestaii  »eiie,  pe-bes.  .sum  weor3fnlra  sij 
in;^ela3od  fram  hym.  a  %xm%  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an. 
1066.  f  8  Se  cyng  WiUelm.  .wacs..swi3e  rice  &  wur'dfulre.. 
bonne  znt^  his  fore-genga  wxre.  c  1200  Ormin  5195 
rielyas  wass.  .an  wurrjifull  prophcte,  a  1250  Owl^  Night, 
X4S1  Jef  he  is  wur^ul  and  aht  man.  1340  Ayenb.  16  pe 
he^e  men.. and  ^e  hardi  and  be  wor^olle.  1536  in  Lttt. 
Suppr.  Afonast.  (Camden)  126  Ryght  wyrthfull  sir,  with  due 
rcverens  my  duty  rcmembred  [etc.].  1607  Rowlands  Guy 
lyaruf.  £p.  Ded.,  Disdain  not  therefore  (most  worthful  and 

Erecious  spirit)  ..  to  vouchsafe  the  view  of  these  Artless 
lines.  1647  Tbapp  Comnt.  2  Cor.  x.  13  (1656)  728  As  any 
man  is  more  worthful,  he  is  more  modest.  1849  Rock  Ch. 
Faitters  1 1. 272  Those  high-born  dames  and  worthful  females 
whom  Margaret  the  queen  bad  drawn  about  her.  a  1909 
G.  Tyrrell  Autob.  (1912)  L  238  The  more  worthful  have  to 
repair  the  defective  training  of  the  noviceship, 

t2.  Respectful,  reverent ;  loyal.    Obs. 

fiooo  Sax.  Leechd.  IIL  440  Munecas  ?;estaf>o1ode  to 
wcort>fulrc  benunge  haclendcs  cnstes.  c  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex. 
2678  Or  [=  before)  haue  he  hire  plijt  &  sworen,  5at  him  sal 
feiS  wur  jful  ben  boren. 

3.  Having  worth  or  value  ;  valuable ;  precious. 
aiaaS  Ancr.  R.  140  pet  bco..stren3e3  &  de5  menske  hire 

wurSfule  soule.  a  laas  Leg.  Kath,  1017  His  wundri  wcrkes 
&  wur3ful  in  eor3e.  a  1140  Lofsong  in  O,  E.  Horn.  I.  211 
Turn  to  \fe  worlde  )n  wurSful  rode  bet  J^u  spreddesi  J>e  on, 
X599  Mars  ros  Antonio's  Rev.it.  ii.  That  prince  that  worth- 
full  praise  aspires,  From  hearts,  and  not  from  lips,  applause 
desires.  1879  Pentecost  In  yol.  Bk.  vi.  (1882)  41  Just  as 
a  man's  note  is  only  current  and  worthful  because  the  man  is 
good.  1888  Furnivall  E.  E.  T.S.,  Texts  preparing^  Gen. 
Notices  3  Some  [Lives  of  Saints]  are  dull.  .But.  .all  are 
worthful  for  the  history  of  our  language-  1893  Uptom 
Hibbert  Led.  (1894)  298  The  presence  of  absolutely  worth- 
fal  ideas  in  our  consciousness. 

Hence tWoTtlifTilliead,hononr,dignity;  WoTth- 
folness,  value. 

c  ias«  Gen.  <V  Ex.  3490  Ne  let  3u  nogt  min  wur3-ful-hed 
forfaren  in  3e  fendes  red.  1894  Pkntecost  in  Brit.  Weekly 
ao  Sept.  338  Make  this  the  touchstone  of  worthfulness  in 
selecting  toe  bnoks. 

tWorthihead,  -hood.    Obs.    [f.  Wobtht  a.] 

Honour;   distinction;  worthiness. 

1375  Barbouk  Brtice  vi.  333  Thar  may  no  man  haf  worthy- 
hede,  Bot  be  baf  wit  to  stcir  his  stede  [v.r.  deid].  c  1470 
Harding  Chron.  Ed.  Pref.  (1812)  p.  x.  He  was  a  knyght, 
electe  for  worthihode. 

Worthileas,  obs.  var.  Worthless  a. 
Vol.  X. 


<x  t54a  WvATT  Ps.  cii.  Proem,  15  The  Tustice  y*  so  his 
promcsse  complyshythe  For  his  wordes  sake  to  worlhilesse 
desert.  1590  J.  Proctor  in  C.  S.  Right  Relig.  A  iij,  I  wilt 
leaue  you,  loth  to  keep  you  too  long,  perusing  a  worthilesse 
pamphlet. 

t  Wo'rthily,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  worpiliche, 
-lych,  worthilyche  ;  4  worpili,  worthily,  -yly, 
5  wurthyly,  wordyly.  [var.  of  Worthly  a., 
after  worlhy,'\  -Worthy,  honourable. 

13..  Gaiv.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  343  Wolde  5e,  worJ>nych  lorde,.. 
Bid  me  bo^e  fro  ^s  benche.  13..  E.  E.  Allit,  P.  A.  846 
For-jjy  vche  saule  \>2X  hade  neuer  teche,  Is  to  |»at  lombe  a 
worthyly  wyf.  ^1350  Wilt.  Paleme  1642  A  !  worJ>iIiche 
wi3t,  wel  wo  is  me  noujje^!  ?  a  1400  Morte  A  rtk.  695  Seyne 
that  worthilyche  wy  went  vn-to  chambyre.  c  1400  Anturs 
of  Arik.  365  (Thornton  MS.)  Scho  was  the  worthilieste 
wyghte,  t^at  any  wy  myghte  welde. 

Worthily  (w^MtSili),  adv.  Forms :  a.  4  wor)?-, 
worthilych,  5  w^urthilycho ;  4  wor])ili,  -ily, 
-yly*  4-5  wortMIi,  4-6  worthyly  (4  -ylye,  5 
-ylie,  wurthyly),  4-  worthily  (5  worththily, 

7  worthilie) ;  5  wordyly(e,  6  Sc.  vordily.  ^. 
4  wortiieliche,  -eli,  4-7  w^orthely  (6  -elie, 
woorthely).  [f.  Worthy  a,  +  -ly  2.  The  i3-forras 
are  not  always  distinguishable  from  variants  of 
Worthly  ctdv^ 

+  1.  With  due  dignity,  pomp,  or  splendour.  Obs, 
(Passing  into  sense  3.) 

13. .  Gaw,  9f  Gr.  Knt.  72  When  |«iy  had  waschen,  worthyly 
^ay  wentcn  to  scte,  C1350  Will.  Paleme  4290  With  a  real 
route  he  rod  hire  a-^ens,  &  wor^ili  hire  he  wolcomed.  1377 
Langl.  p.  pi.  B.  II.  8,  I,. was  war  of  a  womman  wortheli 
yclothed.  ^1400  Destr.  Troy  1632  Priam.,  a  pales  gert 
make, . ,  Full  worthely  wroght  &  by  wit  caste,  c  Z440  Gesta 
Rom.  iv.  12  Thci  buryed  the  body  of  the  kny^t,  worthely 
among  hem  in  a  newe  sepulcre.  a  1450  Contin,  Brut  461 
This  coronacion  was  wonliely  doon.  /bid.  486  Lordes  and 
ladyes  were  worthely  served  thurgh  all  the  Court,  isaa 
Worlds  Child (facs.)  A  ij,  I  am  not  worthely  wrapped  nor 
went  But  powerly  prycked  in  pouerte. 

+  b.   Becominjjly,  elegantly.    Obs.  rare, 

13 . .  Ga7v.  &  Gr,  Knt,  144  Bot  his  wombe  &  bis  wast  were 
worthily  smaie. 

2.  In  a  manner  befitting  one  of  high  standing  or 
character ;  in  accordance  with  one's  own  dignity  or 
personal  worth;  honourably,  nobly. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  11.  x86  Men  tellen  )>at  he  doth  In 
armes  day  by  day  so  worthily,  .^at  alle  prys  hath  he,  x^8a 
WvcuF  kpJtes.  iv.  z  So  L.byseche,  that  3e  walke  worthily 
in  the  clepinge,  in  which  je  ben  clepid.  a  1400-50  Wars 
Alexander  j^o$  pai  within  on  )w  wall  worthili  with-stude. 
1450-1530  Myrr.  Our  Ladye  ii.  259  Al  this  sayde  worsh)^' 
was  done  vnto  oure  lady .  .by  cause  she  had  worthyly  ouer- 
come  the  fende.  1471  Caxton  Recuyelt  (Sommer)  462 
Hercules  and  theseus  did  worthyly  and  digne  of  memorye. 
1569  J.  Rogers  Ghisse  Godly  Love  {iZ-jt)  188  This  blessed 
stale  of  Matrimony,  .1  exhort  you.,  that  you  walke  worthely 
therin.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vr.  11.  25  Well  may  I  certes 
such  an  one  thee  read,  As  by  thy  worth  thou  worthily  hast 
wonne.  x6o6  Sxaks.  Ant,  <)-  CI.  11.  iL  102  Worthily  spoken 
Mecenas.  a  1629  Hinde  y.  Bruen  xxxi.  (1641)  97^  He  that 
had  done  so  worthily  at  Ephrata,  became  famous  in  Bethle- 
hem, 1658-9  Burton's  ZJ/ary  (1828)  IV.  2  The  gentleman 
has  moved  worthily,  and  like  a  gentleman.  1784  Cowi'ER 
Task  V.  807  The  soul  that  sees  Him,,  .learns  at  least  t' em- 
ploy More  wortliily  the  pow'rs  she  own'd  before.  1807  G. 
CHAi-MK&sCatedonia  l.iiLvii.380  He  worthily  fell, in  fighting 
for  his  people.  1858  J.  G.  Holland  Titcomb^s  Lett.  vii.  157 
An  incident  of  a  life  worthily  spent.      1886  Manck.  Exam. 

8  Feb.  5/5  The  office  he  has  long  worthily  held  as  parlia- 
mentary secretary  to  the  Trades'  Union  Congress. 

b.  Const,  ofy  or  ellipt.  for  this. 
X841  W.  L.  Garrison  Life  iit.  15  There  are.  .some,  .who 
do  not  walk  worthily  of  their  profession.    x88x  F.  T.  Pal- 
crave  Visions  Eng.  237  Oft  hast  thou  acted  thy  part.  My 
country,  worthily  thcel 

3.  According  to  desert  or  merit ;  as  one  (or  it)  is 
deserving  or  worthy  ;  deservedly,  justly,  rightly. 

The  attribution  of  desert  may  be  either  to  the  subject  or 
object  of  the  sentence. 

a  1340  Hampolk  Psalter  Prol.  3  We  menge  wordis  of 
louyngc  sa  b^t  worthily  he  may  trow  him.  1447  Bokknam 
Seyntyst  Marg.  86  This  biyssyd  mayde  Margrete  wurthyly 
Be  these  sexe  vertuhs  to  heuenc  dede  stye.  1535  Covehdale 
/  Chron,  xvi.  25  For  the  Lorde  is  greate  and  can  not 
worthely  be  praysed.  X548  Patten  {title)  The  Expedicion 
into  Scotlande  of  the  most  woorthely  fortunate  prince 
Edward.  159X-S  Spenser  Col.  Clout  375  Or  be  their  pipes 
vntunable  and  craesie.  That  they  cannot  her  honour  wor- 
thylie?  X617  Morvson  liin,  i.  109  The  other  wines  of  this 
Country,  .and  all  the  other  fruits  cannot  be  worthily  praised. 
1648  D.  Rogers  Naaman  Ep.  Ded.  i  For  all  men  to  cast 
their  eyes  upon,  and  that  worthily;  for  most  costly  and 
pretious  was  their  matter.  1695  Ld.  Pbf.ston  Boethius  11. 
62  That  which  cannot  be  taken  away  is  worthily  esteemed 
the  most  excellent.  x8a5  J.  Neal  Bro.  Jonathan  II.  2  We 
know  of  no  case,. wherein  he  (the  Wild  Man]  is  worthily 
represented.  1844  H.  G.  Robinson  Odes  of  Horace  i.  vi, 
Who  worthily  of  Mars  shall  write  In  adamantine  Tunic 
bound?  X865  KiNCSLEV  Herew.  ix,  His  father.. promised 
him  the  succession — which  indeed  he  had  worthily  deserved. 
b.  Used  with  reference  to  demerit  or  the  punish- 
ment for  this. 

1398  Trevisa  Bartlu  De  P.  R.  vi.  xvii.  (Bodl.  MS.). 
Dauid  blamed  worthilich  \>e  seruantes  of  king  saule  )7at 
were  slepipg.  X509  Barclay  Ship  0/ Foots  (1874)  I.  247 
But  suche  youth,  .worthely  lyue  in  brawlynge  stryfe  and 
payne.  1550  Crowley  Last  Trumpet  175  But  if  thou  wilt 
be  styl  sturdy.. The  I^rd  shall  plage  the  worthely.  159a 
Greene  Repentance  Wks.  (Grosart)  XII.  187.  I  haue  so 
often  offended  thee  that, I  haue  worthely  deserued  death. 
X624  Hevwood  Gunaik.  iv.  188  As  the  processe  of  her  life 
was  in  many  passages  therof  worthily  infamous,  a  1678 
T.  St ANLHY  Hist.  Philos.  xiii.xxix.  (1687)933/2  Ingratitude 


is  worthily  hateful  to  all  men.  X784  Cowper  Tiroe.  404 
Egregious  purpose  !  worthily  begun  In  barb'rous  prostitu- 
tion of  your  son. 

c.  Fittingly,  in  respect  of  subject  or  matter. 

X553  Eden  Treat,  Netv  Ind.  (Arb.)  6  My  trauayl  herein 
coulde  no  wayes  be  more  worthely  bestowed.  1565  T. 
Stapleton  Fortr.  Faith  14  Here  a  man  not  knowing  the 
mistery,  might  worthely  be  astonned.  x6^2  J.  Eaton  Honey- 
c.  Free  yustif.  68'That  new  distinction . .  is  the  more  worthily 
to  be  suspected  for  a  corrupter  of  the  Gospel. 

4.  With  due  devotion  or  reverence ;  in  a  fitting 
spirit ;  reverently,  devoutly  ;  iriso,  with  real  desert 
by  reason  of  faith  or  good  life. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xiv.  i  Lord  wha  sail  won  in  Yx 
tabernakile,  bat  is  wha  worthily  lufis  |?e  here,  c  X386 
Chaucer  Pars.  T.  f  385  Men  may  also  lefreyne  venial 
synne  by  receyuynge  worthily  of  the  precious  body  of  Ihesu 
Crist.  <ri43o  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  i.  Ixxiii.  (1869)  42  And  if 
this  bred  thou  wolt  nempne  and  clepe  wel  and  wurthilyche, 
j  sey  it  is  bred  of  lyf.  a  1500  Hist.  K.  Boccus  ^  Sydracke 
(?  1510)  ^'ivb,  Yf  this  word  be  worthely  spoken  It  shalbe 
hard  fro  erth  to  heuen.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
171  b,  Clennesse  of  hert,  wherby  they  may  worthyly  laude 
and  prayse  god.  1565  Harding  ./4«i7('.  Jewel  112  By  the 
vertue  and  efficacie  of  this  Sacrament  duely  and  worthely 
received.  1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  xv.  xxiii.  563 
Wee  do  worthily  beieeue  that  the  70.  had  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy. 1755  Young  Centaur  i.  11  As  to  God,  they  say, 
'The  natural  religion  commands  us  to  think  worthily,  and 
speak  reverently,  of  Him'.  1770  Sacrajnents  Explain'd 
(ed.  2)  54  A  second  Thing  required,  is  the  State  of  Grace, 
without  which,  no  one  can  worthily  receive  this  Sacrament. 

f  5.  At  a  proper  rate  or  value.  To  take  worthily : 
to  accept  graciously.    Obs, 

c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1S80)  381  Heliye  left  J>e  grete  richesse 
..&  tooke  worH'i  ^e  pore  ordenance.  .b^t  a  goode  man  & 
his  wyfe  proferid  to  hym.  1390  Gowkr  Conf  I.  180  As  thci 
come  To  hire.. To  schewen  such  thing  as  thei  broghte, 
Whiche  worthili  of  hem  sche  boghte. 

+  "WoTthine.  Obs.  [OE.  *'wordt^n,  var.  ofwor- 
6igy  f.  worp  Worth  J^.2  Survives  in  place-names  as 
-warding.']  An  enclosure, close;  seealsoquot.  1701. 

xa . .  Rgg.  Prior.  B.  M.  Wigom.  (Camd.)  95  b,  W.  persona 
de  WittuR  pro  j  Wrthin  :  In  festo  viij.  d.  1701  CoweVs  In- 
ierpr,  (ed.  Kennett),  Wortkinus,  a  Worthine  of  Land,  a  cer- 
tain quantity  or  dimension  of  Ground  so  call'd  in  the  Mannor 
of  Kingsland,  Com.  Hereford. 

WortllineSS  (wp*jt5ines).  Forms :  a.  4  worpi-, 
worJ)ynes(s(;e,  4-7  worthi-,  worthynes,  5-6 
worthy-,  5-  worthiness ;  4  wurpy-,  5  wiirthy- 
ness^e,  wiirthines  (wrirghtinesse);  6  woorthi-, 
woorthyiiesB(e,  wourthines.  fi,  5  wordynesse, 
6  Se,  wirdines.     [f.  Worthy  a.  +  -ne3s.] 

1.  The  character  or  quality  of  being  worthy,  in 
various  senses:  a.  Of  persons. 

a.  X340  Hampole  Pr.  C.  375;;  pe  help . .  Availles  til  J>e 
sanies  in  purgatory,.. Aflir  bai  er  of  worthynes.  C1374 
Chaucer  Troylus  11.  178  In  al  \f'\s  world  b"  nys  a  bettrc 
knyght  Than  he  Jtat  is  of  worthinesse  wellc.  1390  Gower 
Cf«A  !•  90  Remembrance  That  thei  toke  of  his  worthinesse 
Of  knyhthod  and  of  gentilesse.  X447  Bokenam  Seyntys, 
Anna  607  This  lady  to  preysen.  .Aftyr  be  merytc  of  hyr 
worthynesse.  Per  pasyth  my  wyt  ci4,^  Caxton  Blan- 
chnrdyn  xliii.  167  By  the  hyghe  prouesse  &  grete  worthynes 
of  blanchardyn.  a  1533  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546) 
L  vj  b,  All  the  world  feared  Rome  onely,  for  her  worthynes 
in  armes.  1550  Crowley  Inform,  Sel.  Wks.  (1872)  163  Stand 
not  to  much  in  your  own  conceyte,  gloriynge  in  the  worthy- 
nessof  your  bloude.  £1590  Faire  Em  i.  iv.  35  Such  costly 
robes  As  may  become  her  beauties  worthynes.  1604  Shaks. 
Oth.  II.  i.  212  He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthynesse  Do's 
challenge  much  respect.  i65«  Hobbes  Let'iath.  l  x.  46 
Worthinesse,  is  a  thing  different  from  the  worth,  or  value  of 
a  man ;  and  also  from  his  merit,  or  desert ;  and  consisteth 
in  a  particular  power,  or  ability  for  that,  whereof  he  is  said 
to  be  worthy,  a  X676  Hals  Common  Laiv  (1713)  239  They 
are  in  Law  in  the  same  Right  of  Worthiness  and  Proximity 
of  Blood,  as  their  Root. .was.  X741  Richardson  Pamela  I. 
104,  I  am  awaken'd  to  see  more  Worthiness  in  you,  than 
ever  I  saw  in  any  Lady  in  the  Land.  iBoi  Wordsw.  Prioress" 
7\  I.  30  My  knowledge  is  so  weak,  . .  To  tell  abroad  thy 
mighty  worthiness.  X879  Farrar  Si.  Paul  (1883)  173  A 
Divine  Charity  not  only  perceives  real  worth,  but  even 
creates  worthiness  where  it  did  not  before  exist. 

^.  c  X450  Merlin  xiv.  903  Thei  semede  to  be  of  grete 
wordynesse.  CX489  Caxton  Blanchardyn  xiv.  49  O  thou 
free  knyght,  replenysfihed  wyth  prowcsse  &  of  grete  wordy- 
nesse. 

b.  Of  things  or  qualities. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  vii.  (1495)  SS^  Siluer. , 
bereb  b^  prise  after  eolde  in  worbines  and  valow.  c  1400 
Rom.  Rose  5536  For  ther  may  be  no  Richesse  Ageyns  frend- 
shipp  of  worthynesse.  1426  Lydg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  17383 
For  love  cxcellyth  in  worthynesse  Eucry  tresour  and  rych- 
esse.  X450-1530  Myrr.  Our  Ladye  ii.  288  All  erthly  crea- 
tures restored  ageyne  in  maner  to  the  worthynesse  of 
effecte  that  they  were  made  for.  1541  Act  33  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  37  PI  Suche. .herediiamentes  shoulde  be  knytt  united 
and  annexed,  ..agreable  to  the  worthiness  and  dignitye 
thereof.  1577  B.  Googh  Hereshach's  Husb.  11.  67  Next 
vnto  the  Rose  in  woorthynesse,  for  his  Sauour  and  bcautifull 
whitencsse  is  the  Lillye.  X638  Junius  Paint.  Ancients  ^ 
Art  can  doe  nothing  without  the  materiall ;  whereas  the 
materiall  without  Art  hath  her  own  worthinesse.  1675 
Baxter  Cath.  Tkeol.  11.  \.  235  Is  there  ever  the  less  worthi- 
ness in  it,  because  God  causeth  \x1  a  1768  Secker  i^ertn, 
(1771)  VI.  132  Convinced  of  their  Mission  from  Heaven  by 
. .  the  singular  Worthiness  of  their  Conduct.  1850  Clough 
Poems,  etc.  (1869)  I.  167  Say,  if  you  can,. .when  was  there 
most  real  worthiness  of  existence. 

o.  Witli  a  (and  plural),  that,  or  this. 

%%..  tr.  jElred  in  Engl,  Stud.  VII.  w8  Now,  sustcr...  go 
nyer  and  chalange  sum  partye  of  alle  bis  swete  wurj>ynesse. 
c  X449  Pecock  Repr.  11.  xv.  235  Forto  be..deuoutIi  remem- 
brid..upon  Goddis  worthinessis.    X4S0-X530  Myrr.  Our 
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WORTHING. 

L^idyt  IT.  91  A  prerogat;*ue  is  an  excellente  worthynes.  1590 
Stockwood  RuUs  Ccnstruct.  8  Ihis  woorthiness  of  one 
person  aboue  another,  is  not  of  birih  or  blood.  1657  Jer. 
Taylor  Disc.  Friendship  39,  I  may  take  in  also  the  acci- 
dental and  extrinsick  worthinesses.  1685  Baxter  Paraphr. 
N.  r.  Matt,  X.  II  There  is  a  worthiness  consistent  with  free 
Grace.  1753  Richardson  Grandison  (1781)  I.  xxxvi.  256 
My  Brother  is  valued  by  those  who  know  him  best,  not.. 
for  this  or  that  single  worthiness  [etc.].  1803  Southey  Lett. 
(1856)  I.  a43,  I  could  make  a  swelling,  .passage  about  the 
old  gentlemen  and  their  worthinesses,  i860  Trench  6erm. 
Westm.  Abbey  xxxiii.  3S2  There  is  a  worthinc^  m  Gods 
saints,,  .though  that  wdVlhiness  is  itself  of  God's  free  giving. 
t2.  With  possessive  pron.,  as  a  title.  Obs, 
1390  GowKR  Ctmf,  Pro!.  50*  He . .  bad  me  doc  my  besynesse 
That  to  his  hihe  worthinesse  Som  newc  thing  I  scholde 
boke.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alexander  1038  Sire,  wetis  it  wele, 
Murc  worlhines  (etc.J.  Ibid.  3163  First  wrate  I  to  Jour 
worlhines.  MSS  Roih  of  Parlt.V.  ^Z-^/i  The  grete  and 
outrageouse  costcs  and  expenses  not  unknowen  unto  your 
wurthynesses,  which-.I  bare,  in  execution  of  the  said  charge. 
1564  Brie/  Exam.  B  j,  Your  worthynesse  may  knowe  what 
my  iudgement  is.  160a  Chzttlk No^ntan  i.(i63i)C  i,  We 
know  your  worthinesse  is  experienc't  in  all  true  wisedome. 
1608  Heywood  Sa//t*stt  Hist.  Ded.,  Your  worthinesse. 
f3.  Ceremony,  pomp.    Obsr-^ 

a  1450  Contin.  Brut  428  The  Quene  was  dellyuyryd  of  a 
feyrc  sone,..whiche  with  high  and  grete  worthynesse  was 
brought  forthe,  and  cristenyd. 

+  4.  The  quality  of  deserving  to  be  treated  in  a 
specified  manner.    Obsr'^ 

1396-7  in  En^.  Hist,  Rev.  (1907)  XXII.  303  ^et  [this  sin] 
..passith  in  worthinesse  to  ben  punischid  in  peynis  of  helle. 
tWo*rthing^.  Obs.  Forms:  I  weorfSung, 
1-3  wui^Sung,  1-3  wuilSing;  i  woiflung,  3-4 
wording  (4  wor))yiige).  [OE.  wcorSun^,  wur6- 
un^,  f.  weor^-j  wur6ian  Worth  z'.2]  Honour ; 
respect ;  worship. 

f  897  i^LFRED  Gregory  s  Past.  C.  iii.  35  For  Saere  wcorSunge 
ftacs  folces  he  bio  on  ofermettu  awended.  c^<fi  Lindis/. 
Gosp.  Mark  vi.  4  Ne  is  witge  buta  wortSung.  c  1000  ^uric 
Lev.  ii.  3  Lecge  uppan  ]wet  weofod  Drihtne  to  wurjjunga, 
CX17S  Lamb,  Horn.  59  pcnche3  nu  men  hwilch  wur&in(g) 
eow  haueS  idon  ^  heoiienking.  Ibid.  109  Codes  la^e  bit 
ec  mon  wur3ie  efre  his  feder  and  his  moder  mid  muchelere 
wur)>unge.  c  1150  Gen.  ^  Ex,  33  Du  giue  me  seli  timinge 
To  thaunen  &is  werdes  biginninge,  De,  leuerd  god,  to 
wurtSinge,  lbid.y]%-]  Of3o  Kekleutes  for  wur3ing,  Woren 
mad.  .Corunes.  a  1300  Fall  ^  Passion  5  in  E.  E.P.  (1862) 
13  f>at  ic  mote  wij>  moch  worJ>ing . .  to  30V  schow  is  vp-rising. 
0315  Shoreham  lit.  182  As  al  holy  cherche  ^  tek)>,  pou 
make  Jjyne  worJ>ynge. 

b.  iVorthing  day,  Sunday ;  worihing-night , 
?  Sunday  night. 

c  1x7s  Lamb.  Horn.  9  pat  wes  heore  sunedei  and  bet  heo 
heolden  heore  wurSing  dei  t>ene  we  do3.  a  xya,"^  Adam 
Daz'y^s  Dreams  87  Me  met  a  sweuene,  on  worjjing-nijth 
Of  t?at  ilche  derwor^  kni^th. 

t  WoTthing  ^.  Obs.  [app.  f.  ME.  wurp  Worth 
a.  Cf.  Gooding  vbl.sb^  Dung;  manure.  Also 
fig.^  moral  corruption  or  filth. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  85  pet  smal  chef  ]>et  Aid  ford  mid  l>e 
winde  bicumeS  wurl?inge.  a  izoo  St.  Marker.  3  Ne  lettu 
neauer  J>e  unhwiht  warpen  hire  i  wurSinge.  c  1130  Mali 
Afeid.  13  pe  iike  sari  wrecches  t>e  i  J?e  fule  wurSinge  vnwedde 
waleweO . .  Jjcos  walewiS  i  wurSinge,  &  forrotieS  t>rin. 

c  158a  in  T.  West  Antiq.  Fumess  (177^)  App.  viii.  3  D4, 
Five  hundred  fudder,  or  wayne  load,  alias  coupe  load,  of 
wurthinge  or  dung.  1591  Broomjleet  Manor  Roll  {M.S.), 
Item,  that  Thomas  Waile  remove  his  swynestye..that  the 
worthing  or  fylth  theirof  do  not  corrupt  the  water.  1592  in 
Lanes.  Q.  Sess.  Rec.  (Chetham  Soc.)  I.  54  Eighte  wayne 
lodes  of  worthinge  or  dounge.  1605  Shuttleivorths"  Ace. 
(Chetham  Soc.)  161,  xxj  lood  of  worthing  for  barlye. . ;  xv 
loodes  of  wonhinge,  with  good  store  of  lyme  in  yt. 

attrib.  1688  Holme  Armoury  iii.  337/1  A  Worthing  Forke, 
or  a  Dung  Fork.  1876  E.  Leigh  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Worditig- 
hook,  dungfork. 

Worthless  (w»-j>les),  a.     [f.  Worth  sb.  + 

-LESS.] 

L  Of  things,  etc :  Destitute  of  (material)  worth ; 
having  no  intrinsic  value. 

1588  Shaks.  Tit.A.\.  iii.  117  Me  thinkes  I  do  digresse  too 
much,  Cytin§  my  worthlesse  praise.  1591  —  Two  Gent.  iv. 
ii.  6  But  Siluia  is . .  too  holy.  To  be  corrupted  with  my  worth- 
lesse guifts.  1664  Drydeh  Rived  Ladies  Ep.  Ded.,  My 
Lord,  this  worthless  Present  was  design^  you,  lone  before 
it  was  a  Play.  X693  Prior  To  Hon.  C.  Montague  vii,  Scorn- 
ing at  Night  the  worthless  Prey,  We  find  the  Labour  gave 
the  Joy.  X7a6  Pope  Odyss.  xviii.  435  A  worthless  triumph 
o'er  a  worthless  foe  !  X784  Cowper  Epist.  J.  Hill  18  Can 
gold  grow  worthless  that  has  stood  the  touch  ?  x8a3  Scott 
Quentin  D.  xxiii,  Why  should  1  occasion  more  bloodshed 
than  has  already  taken  place  on  so  worthless  an  account  ? 
X849  MACAULAV//'/f^.  £^«^.  vii.  n.  208  The  indulgence.. was 
clogged  by  conditions  which  made  it  almost  worthless.  1885 
Manch,  Exam.  11  Nov.  3/1  The  book  seems  to  us  about  as 
worthless  as  a  book  can  be  without  being  morally  ofTensive. 

2.  Of  persons:  Lacking  worth  or  merit ;  destitute 
of  moral  character ;  contemptible,  despicable. 

X591  Shaks.  /  Hen.  F/,  v.  v.  53  So  worthlesse  Pezants 
bargaine  for  their  Wiues,  As  Market  men  for  Oxen,  Sheepe, 
or  Horse.  x6ix  Beaum.  &  Fu  MaicCs  Trag.  11,  Asp. . ,  Per- 
haps he  found  me  worthless.  1619  J.  Tavlor  (Water  P.) 
Kicksey  Winsey  B  5  b,  Seuenlhly,  and  last's  a  worthy  worth- 
lesse crew,  Such  as  heau'n  hates.  X67X  Milton  Samson 
1020  The  Timnian  bride  Had  not  so  soon  preferr'd  Thy 
Paranymph,  worthless  to  thee  compar'd.  17x3  Addison 
Cato  IV.  ii,  Am  I  then  doom'd  to  fall  By  a  boy's  hand?.,  and 
for  a  worthless  woman?  1771  Franklin  Autobiog.  Wks. 
1840  \.  68  He  was  a  worthless  fellow,  though  an  excellent 
workman.  185a  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Toms  C.  xxix.  275 
They  get  lazy,  .and  take  to  drinking,  and  go  all  down  to  be 
mean,  worthless  fellows.  1855  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  xx. 
IV.  384  A  worthless  adveoturer,  whose  only  recommendattoa 
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was  that  he  was  a  Papist.  x88i  Miss  Bhadix)N  Asphodel 
ill.  300,  I  am  very  sorry  that  an  honest  man. .should  have 
been  fooled  by  a  worthless  girl. 

absol.  a  1768  Sf.cker  Serm.  (1770)  lU.  192  If  it  brings  the 
Worthless  and  the  Wicked  into  Credit  and  Familiarity  with 
their  Betters.  1890  W.James  Przwc. /'yM;?/.  I.  552  The  mode 
of  genesis  of  the  worthy  and  the  worthless  seems  the  same. 

1 3.  Unworthy  (in  various  senses)  of  something, 
ox  of  Si  person.    Obs. 

159a  Greene  Philomela  Wks.  (Grosart)  XI.  176  But  now 
thou  art  valued  worthlesse  of  all  thy  former  honours.  i6ox 
Shaks.  Jul.  C.  v.  i.  61  A  peeuish  School-boy,  wortliles  of 
such  Honor.  x6os  Chkttle  Hoffman  iv.  (1631)  H  2,  The 
worthy  Dutchesse,  worthies  of  this  death,  Was  murder'd. 
X639  G.  Daniel  EccIhs.  xxi.  79  But  the  wise  Man  will  scorne 
see  poore  An  Act,soe  worthies  of  him. 

Hence  Wcrthlessly  adv, 

X847  C.  Bronte  ^ane  Eyre  xxxii,  M  iss  Oliver . .  was . .  exact- 
ing, but  not  worthlessly  selfish.  1883  Whitelaw  Sophocles^ 
Ajax  1162  Me  too  it  shames  to  hear  Words  of  a  babbler, 
prating  wortlilessly. 

Worthlessness  (wo'j])lesnes).  [f.  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  characterorquality  of  being  worthless. 

x6xi  CoTGR.,  Vileti^  vilenesse,  baienesse,  worthlesnesse. 
1642  Fuller  Holy  <5-  Prof.  St.  n.  ix.  87  That  his  people  may 
find  his  worth  by  the  worthlesnesse  of  him  that  succeeds. 
x66»  H.  Stubbe /«rf/ay(  A^ifc/^xrPref.  12  Man  ought  to  enter- 
tain other  despair,  then  what  his  own  Worthlessness  creates 
in  him.  1703  J.  Savage  Lett.  Antients  liv.  139,  I  am 
heartily  glad  that  other  Ladies  besides  me  have  discovered 
thy  Worthlesness.  1771  funius  Lett.  Ivii.  297  The  mean- 
ness and  intrinsic  worthlessness  of  the  object  (supposing 
he  could  attain  it)  would  fill  him  with  shame,  .and  disgust. 
18x7  J.  Scott  Paris  Revisit,  (ed.  4)  313  A  cold  cruelty  of 
practice,  quite  equal  to  the  worthlessness  of  her  principles. 
x8sa  Grote  Greece  11.  Ixxi.  IX.  247  He  proclaimed  that 
.  .he  was  ashamed  of  the  worthlessness  of  his  countrymen, 
X884  R.  W.  Chl'kch  Bacon  v.  joa  The  many  extravagant 
tributes  paid,  .to  high-handed  worthlessness, 

tWoTtllly,  «.  Obs,  Forms:  i  weordlic, 
wur6Uo,  2  wurdlioh  {comp,  wuredluker),  3 
■wui^-,  wurjjlich  {sup.  wurtJlukest),  4  wurthli ; 
3-4  worjjlich  (3  sup,  -lokest,  4  comp.  -loker), 
4  wortlich,  -lych,  worJ>elych,  5  worJ)eliche; 
4  worp-,  worthli,  -ly,  wor]>e-,  worthely.  [OE. 
weor6Hc^  wu?-9Hc,  f,  'weor6  Worth  sb.'^  +  -ly  1.] 

1.  Of  things:  Having  great  value  or  importance ; 
noble,  fine,  excellent,  worthy. 

(*8o3iELFRED  Oros.  Ill,  X.  J40  Papirius..weorbHcne  sije 
haefcfe.  a  900  fuliana  9  Waes  his  rice  brad,  wid  &  weorSlic. 
cxooo  .^LFRic  Saints*  Lives  xix.  143  Hi  worhton  eac  J>a 
wur31ice  cyrcan.  cixooC  E.  Chron.  (MS.  D.)an.  1058,  He 
..wurSliclac  seoffrode.  cwj^  Lamb.  Hom.  47  Heo  haf6 
mid  hire  J^reo  wurdliche  mihte.  cxxos  Lav.  11773  Ah  loke 
wulche.-wunliche  londes,  whulche  wurdliche  wude.  Ibid, 
28923  He.. bad  alle  J>e  5eonglinges.  .J>at  heo  heom  bi5eten 
wurdliche  wepnen.  a  X240  Ureisun  in  O.  E.  Hom.  \,  187 
Hwi  nis  me  unwurhj)  elc  wurbliche  J>ing  a5ein  l?e  muchel 
delit  of  \\  swetnesse.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  102^  Swiche  meting 
nas  neuer  non  made  Wi^  wor^U  wepen  wi5t.  X3..  E.  E. 
Allit.  P.  C  464,  I  wysse  a  worHol^cr  won  to  welde  I  neuer 
keped.  1340-70  Alisaundcr  1024  Hee  aboute  hath  ibene. . 
And  iwonne  at  his  will  Jje  wortlych  places.  C13S0  Libeaus 
Desc,  (Kaluza)  761  Her  wer  a  worJ>ly  won  For  man,  Jjat  wer 
in  doute,  X4aa  Yonce  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  146  Riches  of 
golde,  syluer,  yowelis,  and  othyr  worthely  possessionys. 
14..  in  Hist.  Coll.  Citizen  London  (Camden)  126  The 
cyttezyns.. shall  have  alle  ande  every  franches.  .Jte  whiche 
of  worthely  mynde  be  progenys  of  cure  lorde  the  kynge, . . 
to  hem  and  to  hys  sayde  cytte  were  grauntyde. 

2.  Of  persons  :  Estimable,  honourable,  worthy. 
c888  y^CLFRED  Boeth.  xxxiii.  §  i  ^el^enc  hu  weorSlic  and 

hu  foremierlic  J^e  wolde  se  mon  J>incan.  c  xioo  O.  E.  Chron. 
(MS.  D.)  an.  1023,  Hi  )>a  mid  weorSHcum  weorodc.hine.. 
feredan.  c  xaoo  Trin,  Coll.  Hom.  29  Du  eit  wel  don  man 
and  l^arto  wurSlich.  c  1*05  Lay.  25496  Wenhauer  his  quene, 
wur31ukest  [cxs7S  wor^'lokest]  wiucn.  c^%^S  Ibid.  26459 
Hii  i>anne  gonne  go  and  leope  to  horse,  worbliche  kempes. 
^1320  Sir  Tristr,  1687  Play  miri  he  may  Wi^?  J>at  wor^li 
wi5t.  ax3^  MiNOT  Poems  v.  38  Als  wise  man  of  wordes 
and  wortlih  in  wede,  C1394  P,  PI.  Crede  233  Canstou  me 
grnij?  tcllen  To  any  wor}>ely  wiht.  c  1467  in  Excerpta  Hist. 
(1831)  iBSThat  nomanthenk  that  L.undirtake  the  tbynges 
abovesaide  by  any  arrogance,  .to  be  callid  worthly. 

t  Wo'rtllly,  adv,  Obs.  Forms :  3  wur&e- 
liche,  -like,  wurdliche  (wirdliche,  Orm.  wurr})- 
like),  -lich,  -lie  ;  3-5  worJ>liche,  3-4  worp-, 
worthli,  5  worthely,  wordly,  4-6  worthly.  [f. 
Worth  a.  +-vi  2.]   1.  =  Worthily  oiiv.  i. 

c  X200  Ormin  8177  All  he  wass  wurr|>like  shridd,  Alls  iflf 
he  wicre  o  life,  c  X2qS  Lay.  14164  pu  sca[l]t  habben  gaersume 
hashliche  heom  to  ueden  &  wurShche  scruden.  a  i»*S Ancr. 
R.  174  Heo  schulen  beon  ine  heouene,  ouer  o3er  kunnes 
folkcj  wurSliche  iheied.  c  X250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  1518  Dor  he  was 
for  his  fadres  luuen  Holden  wurSelikeawel  a-buuen.  c  1350 
lym.  Paleme  673  He.. welcomes hir  wor|>H.  Ibid.  3202 
Whan  J>ei  were  closed  wor^li  in  here  wedes.  c  X400  y'wasne 
<Sr  Gaw.  184  When  we  war  iu  that  fayre  palays,  It  was  ful 
worthly  wroght  always. 

2.  =  WOBTHILT  adv.  2. 

c  120S  Lay.  5770  pe  scuUetS  eow  wur3liche  wreken.  a  X400- 
50  IVars  Alexander  1428  Pan  Alexander..  Wynnes  worthly 
ouer  J>e  walUs  with-in  to  t>e  cite. 

3.  =  Worthily  adv.  4. 

c  X200  Vices  4-  Virtues  21  His  flesc  and  his  blod, .  .jif  ic  hit 
swa  wurSliche  underfenge,  swa  hit  wur3e  waere.  c  xaoo 
Ormin  1033  j>att  follkess  haligdomess,  patt  waerenn  inn  an 
arrke  baer  Wel  &  wurr^like  ^emmde.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
11618  pe  lauerd  agh  yee  worthli  to  liife.  XS51  S.  Gardiner 
Expi.  Cath.  Fayth  18  For  such  as  receaue  Christes  most 
precious  body  and  bloud  in  the  Sacrament  worthly,  they 
oaue  Christ  dwellyng  in  them. 

4.  =  Worthily  adv.  3  c. 

148a  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  43  Hyt  was  so  gret  and 
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yncstymable  that  y  can  not  remembre.  .how  y  myght  woidly 
speke  of  hyt, 

tWorthmint.  Obs.  Forms:  3  wurBmunt, 
-mund,  wortSmunt.  [OE.  weor6-,  wurU-,  wyrd- 
niynt  (also  -mynd^  -myndii)^  f,  iveorpy  etc.,  Worth 
j/5.1]     Honour;  worship. 

c  xao5  Lay.  18851  pe  wile  )>e  \>\s>  world  staenl  ilaesten  seal  is 
wor3inunt.  axias  Leg.  Kath.  1455  O  witti  wummon  ! 
wur3munt  &  alle  wuroschipe  wur6eT  a  1225  Juliana  65 
(Bodl.  MS.)  Puart  wur5e  wurSmunt  from  worlde  into  worlde. 

tWo'rtllueSS.  Obs,  \0\i.weor6-,wurii-yWy7p- 
nes  (north,  wordms),  f.  weorp.  Worth  a.]  a. 
Honour,     b.  Worthiness. 

1258  Proclam.  Hen.  HI.  §  2  paet  vre  racdesmen.  .habbej* 
idon  and  schuUen  don  in  pe  wor|jnesse  of  gode  and  on  vre 
treow^e  for  t>e  freme  of  pe  loande.  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans^ 
Her.  aj,  Beyng  in  worthenes  aarmes  for  to  here  by  the 
Royall  blodc  in  oidynance. 

woTthship,  [f.  Worth  sb^  +  -ship.]  The 
condition  of  being  of  worth, 

1843  Carlyle  Past  (J-  Pr,  i.  vi.  It  is  the  summary.. of  all 
manner  of  '  worship  ',  and  true  worthships  and  noblenesses 
whatsoever.  1851  —  Sterling  \.  v.  The  world.. its  worth- 
ships  and  worships  unworshipful. 

WOrth-wnile,  sb.  rare,  [See  While  sb.  3  b, 
and  Worth  a.  8.]  The  quality  of  being,  or  that 
which  is,  worth  while. 

X867  Mrs.  Whitney  Leslie  Goldthivaite  ii.  How  did  the 
world  seem  to  such  a  person,  and  where  was  the  worth-while 
of  it  7  1899  IVfsim.  Gaz.  3  Aug.  2/1  The  pursuit  of  the 
worth-while. 

Worth-wllile,  a.  [Cf.  prec]  That  is  worth 
while ;  of  sufficient  value  or  importance. 

Common  in  recent  use. 

1884,  Z904  [see  next].  1912  World  7  May  677/1  He  has. . 
scarcely  any  worthwhile  reversionary  interests.  X9a7  Pub- 
Ushers  Circular  30  Apr.  4B7/3  Each  book  is  offered  as  a 
book  particularly  worth-while  m  tlie  judgment  of  the  Board 
of  Editors. 

Hence  Worth-wMleness,  the  quality  of  being 
worth  while. 

1884  B'ham  Weekly  Post  18  Oct.  5/1  The  worth-whileness 
of  forming  a  local  portrait  gallery.  1904  B'ness  v.  Hutten 
Pant  128  If  something  does  present  itself  to  you  in  the  light 
of  worth-whilenesS)  nothing  can  stop  you. 

Wortliy  (w»*jd'i),  rt.,  adv.,  sb.  Forms:  a.  3 
wiirlSi  (wrpi),  4  ■wurj>y  (wrjjy),  4-5  wtirthi,  -thy 
(5  whtirthy)  ;  5  Sc,  wir]jy,  6  Sc.  wirthio,  -thy ; 
3-5  worpi  (4  wortpi),  4-5  worpy,  3-6  worthl 
(4Worthti,  6  Sc.  vorthi),  3-7  worthye,  4-7  wor- 
thie  (4-5  worths),  3-  worthy  (4  worthethy,  5 
whorthy ;  Sc.  5  vorthy,  6  vorthty)  ;  5  wourthy, 
6  woorthie,  -tlxye,  6-7  woorthy.  ^.  Sc.  (and 
notlh.)  5-6,  8-  wordy,  6  vordy,  wirdy,  -die, 
worde.  [ME.  ufurtii,  wortSi^  etc.,  f.  Worth  sb^ 
+  -Y,  replacing  OE.  ivyrtie,  weorde,  Wubthe  a., 
and  in  some  senses  OE.  weord,  wurd^  Worth  a. 

The  following  are  illustrations  of  the  p-forms  : 

C137S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xl.  {Ninian)  224  Sa.  .[he]  made  feil 
wordy  goddis  burde.  14. .  Pol.  Rel.  S^  ^-  Poems  (1903)  114 
Alle  men  helde  her  wordy  heuen.  c  1460  Merita  Missm  71 
in  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  150  Pray.  .That  thow  be  wordy  to 
see  that  syght.  1513  Douglas  ^neis  i,  vii.  137  Ane  wordy 
weriour.  .thai  mycht  hir  ken.  X533  Gau  Richt  Vay  (S.T.S.) 
64  It  is  ane  trew  vord  and  aluay  wordy  to  be  resauit  1^3 
Extracts  Burgh  Rec.  Lanark  (1893J  8g  Quharfor..I  am 
nocht  wirdic.to  be  bailie  [bailie].  \nx\  [see  i  b].  x'j*^* 
X7a5  [see  8].  1804  R.  Andekson  Cumold.  Ball.  114  It's  for 
auld  Kit  CrafTei,  our  wordy  wise  neybor.  1872  J.  Youno 
Locklomond  49  (E.D.D.)  Cottars  puir,  wha  ne'er  bad  daurlc 
Wordy  the  name  o*  honest  wark.] 

A.  adj.  I.  1.  Of  things ;  Having  worth ;  pos- 
sessed of  value  or  importance ;  good  ;  excellent. 
Now  arch, 

c  xaso  Gen.  «5-  Ex.  1501  Firme  birSe  was  wur^i  wune.  c  xi8o 
WvcLiF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  226  Cristene  men  shulden 
^enke shame  to.  .foutc  bewor]?i  suyt  of  Crist.  1393  Lancl. 
/*.  PI.  C.  XIV.  a8  Thaun  ich  preise  pouertc  t>us  and  preoue 
hit  by  ciisamples  Worthiour.  c  X440  Jacob's  Well  190 
Prayere  is  more  worthy  to  god,  ^an  almcs  or  fastyng.  c  1450 
Mirk's  Festial  86  pus  je  may  se  by  veray  reson  ^at  Godys 
grace  ys  more  wort?y  ^n  any  fayre.  c  1450  Cursor  M. 
10160  (Laud)  Of  hym  we  wille  our  story  rede,  For  worthyest 
yt  is  in-dede.  1J57  Shiacer  Sch.  Vert.  51^  in  Babees  Bk.^ 
Aristotle  the  Philosopher  this  worthy  sayinge  writ.  1577 
B.  GoocE  HeresbacKs  Husb.  11.  108  The  Date  (a  woorthy 
tree)  bendeth  vp  agaynst  his  burden.  1593  Bacchus  Bountie 
Bib,  The  pots  feet  finely  roasted  In  a  worthie  Are.  x6s8 
R.  Havman  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1918)  Jan.  31  Vnlesse  your 
maiestie  suddainely  assist,  this  worthie  busines  is  like  to 
vanish  Lamentablely.  1669  Worlidge  Syst.  Agric.  (1681) 
171  Cows  and  Oxen  are  worthy  Beasts,  and  in  great  request 
with  the  Husbandman.  X674  Playford  Skill  Mus,  i.  xi.  55 
All  the  most  passionate  Graces  used  in  this  most  worthy 
manner  of  singing.  1774  Pennant  Tour  Scot,  in  17^2,  303 
According  to  the  worthy  custom  of  these  islands, 
t  b.  Of  the  value  of,  worth  (so  much).    Obs. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl,  Synne  6323  Hys  vessel  was  ten 
mark  wurjjy  [v.r.  v/x\>y].  ?aisoo  Chester  PI.,  Nativ.  592 
Thyrd  parte  the  worlde,  as  reade  wee,  that  temple  was 
worthye.  1569  J.  Sanford  tr.  Agrippa's  Van.  Aries  160 
Ihe  thinge  is  so  niuche  worthy  as  it  maye  be  solde  for.  X577 
Kendall  y^/«ivn  Epigr.  36  b,  If  thou  saie  they  are  no  gifts, 
but  trifles  worthie  nought.  X604  E.  G[rimstonk]  Acosta's 
Hist.  Indies  nu  xx.  185  The  trafiike  they  make  of  it,  is 
worthy  much  mony.  I7ai  Ramsay  Rtic  4-  Fall  Stocks  124 
We  thought  that  dcalci's  stock  an  ill  ane,  That  was  not 
wordy  hatf  a  million. 

C.  Capable  of  justifying  (expense). 

X785  J.  Phillips  Treat.  Inland  Nav.  44  It  would  be  found 
worthy  the  expence  to  carry  the  navigation,  .to  Braintree. 
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2.  Of  persons:  Distinguished  by  good  qualities  ; 
entitled  to  honour  or  respect  on  this  account; 
estimable. 

13.  J  A".  Horn  (Harl.)  laaa  For  Jjcr  bue^  myne  knylite 
worH  men  &  lyhte._  1338  R.  Bhunne  Chron.  (1810)  162  Of 
his  men  most  wor)>i,  at  t>ain  conseile  gan  the]  take,  f  1385 
Chaucsk  L.  G.  tV.  597  Clfo/atray  This  ilke  seiiatour  Was 
a  ful  worthy  gentyl  werriour.  1:1400  MALNDEv/(Roxb,)  xv. 
67  Criste  es  ^e  best,  ^  worthiest  and  next  to  Godd.  x^zm 
YoNGE  Ir.  Secreta  Secret.  197  losuc  the  Wourtliy  and  wyse 
weryor.  S489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  I.  xxi.  36  The  good . . 
admonestyng  of  the  worthy  due  encreaceth  in  an  oost 
hard>*nes..and  vertuc  154^  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer, 
Offices  34  Thou  tnosie  worthy  ludge  eternal.  1581  A.  Hall 
Jiiad  u.  20  He  callde  the  auntients  of  the  host^  they  that 
most  worthy  were,  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Iff,  iii.  vii.  339  Long 
liue  King  Richard,  LngKinds  worthie  King,  1639  W.  C. 
Italian  Convert  xxx.  222  But  especially  his  worthy  wife  did 
then  shew  her  selfe  most  loving  and  loyall.  1663  Jer,  Taylor 
Funeral  Serm.  Abp.  Armagh  20  He  was  bred  in  Cambridge, 
..under  Mr.  Hulet,a  grave  and  a  worthy  Man.  1711  Addison 
S^ect.  No.  106  p  4  My  worthy  Friend  has  put  me  under  tho 

r articular  Care  of  his  Butler.  1758  S.  Hayzvarcfs  Serm. 
ntrod.  p.  iii,  A  small  collection  of  your  tate  dear  and  worthy 
Pastor's  sermons.  1806  H. Siddons  Maid,  i^i/e,  ^  H'idoxu 
III.  211  That  worthy  man  could  read  hearts  with  great 
perspicuity.  1848  Lytton  Harold  111.  ii.  Slowly  then  rose 
Aired,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  worthiest  prelate  in  all 
the  land.  1885  *  Mrs.  Alexander  '  At  Bay  vii.  She  would 
like  her  to  be . .  married  to  some  worthy  per:>on. 
b.  absoi.  in  sing,  or  plural  sense. 

1377  Langl.  p.  pi.  B.  XIII.  33  pis  maister  was  made  silte 
as  for  |>e  moste  worthy.  1390  Gower  Con/.W.  196  That  he 
be  [=s  byl  worthi  and  be  wise.. was  conseilcd.  c  141  a- so 
LvDG.  ChroH.  Troy  iv.  342-3  Howe  Kynge  Pryamus,  with 
al  the  worthy  of  Troyans  partye,  kame  to  the  felde.  1490 
Acta  Dom.  Concit,  (1839)  140/2  To  tak  a  dcJigent  inquesi* 
cioune..of  )>e  best  and  wordiast  of  )»e  said  burghe.  1535 
Covkrdai.s  Cr^n.  xlix.  10  The  cepter  shal  not  be  remoued 
from  Iuda..tyll  the  Worthye  come.  1845  J.  C.  Mangan 
Germatt  Antkol.  I.  76  The  Worthy  possess  not  the  earth. 
C.   i^Vorthy  of  blood  m  Eng,  Law  :  see  quota, 

1544  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  ab.  The  elder  brother  shall 
baue  the  lande  bydiscent,  ..for  that,  that  the  eldest  brother 
is  more  worthy  of  blod.  i6a8  Cokb  Oh  Litt,  12b,  The 
bloud  of  the  part  of  the  father  is  more  worthy.,  in  iudgement 
of  law,  than  the  bloud  of  the  part  of  the  mother,  a  1676 
Hale  Common  Law  (1713)  230  In  the  Case  of  Purchasers, 
..it  resorted  to  the  Line  of  the  Mother,  and  the  nearer 
and  more  worthy  of  Blood  were  preferred.  1766  Blackstonk 
Comm.  \\.  213  The  worthiest  of  blood  shall  be  preferred. 
1841  Stefhen  Comm.  Laiv  Ene.  I.  382  All  the  female  an- 
cestors, .were  equally  worthy  of  blood. 

d.  Of  mind  or  cliaracter  :  Having  a  high  moral 
standard. 

>7S3~4  Richardson  Grandison  IV.  la  But  all  three  are 
men  of  worthy  mindiL  and  deserve  better  fortune.  1788 
Weslev  Wks.  (1872)  VI.  469  Such  as  are  styled^  in  the  cant 
term  of  the  day,  m.i\\  of  worthy  characters ;— one  of  the  most 
ttlly,  insignificant  words  tbat  ever  came  into  fashion.  1843 
MtALL  in  Nonconformist  III.  i  An  act  of  homage  done  to 
great  and  worthy  principles. 

Comb.  1500  Sir  J,  Smyth  Disc  Cone.  Weapons  50  b  marg.^ 
No  honorable  nor  worthie  minded  men.  ST&o-^a  H.  Bkookk 
Foot  ofQual.  (1809)  II.  153  He  is  a  worthy-nearted  child. 
1856  N.  Brit.  Rev.  XXVl.  227  A  worthy.minded  parson 
of  the  old  school. 

t3.  Of  persons:  Holding  a  prominent  place  in 
the  community  ;  of  rank  or  standing.    Obs. 

c  iiBtf  Chaucer  Cant.  T.j  Prol.  217  Famulier  was  he  With 
frankeleyns.  .And  [eekj  with  worthy  wommen  of  the  toun. 
f  1400  Destr,  Troy  7607  There  was  Ecuba  ^  honcrablc,. 
With  women  of  worship,  the  worthiest  of  Troy,  c  1460  t/r- 
banitatit  45  in  Babees  Bk.,  If  t>ou  sytte  be  a  worthyor  man 
Then  ^sel?thowarton,Suffrehymfyrste  totowchepemete. 
t  b.  Worthy  man  (also  as  one  word)  :  a  man  of 
note  or  standin^^',    Obs. 

1417  in  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  (1907)  1 1 1  The  seyd  meir . .  made  com 
afore  hym  thes  wurthymen  foloweng.  1433  Ibid,  i8a  The 
whiche  bUle  the  seid  intyre..send  to  all  the  wurthymen  of 
the  seyd  lete.  £1440  Promp.  Parv.  537/3  ^erde,  borne 
a*fornea  worlhyman,  ^«/r/>.  t^^  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  338/1 
Burgei)t  and  Worthymen,Cominaliic  and  their  Successours. 
a  1500  Bale's  ChroH.  in  Six  Tinvn  Chron.  (ryii)  133  To  have 
.  .bad  diverse  worthymen  and  their  guodes  of  the  citee. 

+  4.  Of  things  :  a.  Stronjj,  powerful.  Obsr'^ 

axTfao  E.  E.  Psalter  xlix.  3  tire  in  his  sight  sal  brenne 
sothli  And  in  his  vmgange  stornie  worth!  [L.  valida\ 
+b.  Honourable  ;  held  in  honour  or  esteem.  Obs, 

1377  Langl.  /'.  Pi.  13.  xix.  24  Is  cryst  more  of  myjte  & 
more  worthy  name  Than  ihesu  or  ihesus?  C1380  Wyclif 
IVks.  (iStfo)  98  f>is  Stat  is  most  wort^n  in  ]>e  chirche.  Z557 
N.  T.  (Geneva)  Matt,  xxili.  6  Tbey..loue  to  syt  in  the 
worthiest  place  at  feastes.  1586  Marlowe  ist  Pt.  Tamburt, 
I.  L  191  We  knew. .The  Lords  would  not  be  too  exasperate, 
To  iiiiure  or  suppresse  your  woorthy  tytle.  1597  A.  M.  tr. 
Cuillemeau*i  Fr.  Chirurg,  5  b/a  The  worthyest  partes  of 
the  bodyc,  as  the  Brayncs,  Hartc,  Liver,  or  tlirote.  16S3 
J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  New  Ditcov.  by  Sea  Ep.  De<l.,  Afl 
which . .  I  humbly  Dedicate  to  your  Noble,  Wurshipfull  and 
worthy  Acceptances.  a\'j%\  Prior  Down'Ilall  ix,  He  is 
a  Lawyer  of  worthy  Renown. 

6.  Of  sufficient  worth  or  value  ;  sufficiently  good ; 
appropriate,  fitting,  suitable. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  11493  Ilkan  him  gaf  wor^i  offrand. 
m  1440  Found.  St.  Hartholomevj's  xviil,  (1886)  p.  Ixvii,  God, 
that  is  mervelous  in  hi*  seyntes  he.  .with  worthy  preysyng 
magnyfied.  1563  Homilies  11.  Sacram.  1.  214  A  right  fic  a 
worthy  estimation,  and  vndertitanding  of  thi%  mistery.  15^ 
in  Brydge*  A^j//Vw/a  (1815)  I II.  298  You  that.. sought  for 
matter  in  a  forraine  boyle.  As  worthie  subjects  of  your  silver 
pen.  1738  Grav  Statiui  i.  19  Ve  Argive  flower.  .Receive 
a  worthi'T  load ;  yon  puny  ball  I^t  youngsters  tOM.  x8o8 
Scott  Mamtion  i.  xii,  We  saw  the  victor  win  the  crest  He 
wears  with  worthy  pride.  1870  K.  R.  Wilson  Ch,  Lindisf. 
64  It  wa»  iiiipruved  by  the  insertion  uf  worthy  windows. 
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fb.  Sufficiently  heavy  or  severe;  deserved, 
merited  by  default  or  wrong-doing,  condifjn.  Obs, 
i55«  Crowley  Pleas,  ff  Paynt  197  Nohell  can  be  a  worthy 
payne  For  your  offence,  it  is  so  greate.  1574  Homilies  11. 
Wilful  Rebelt.  iv.  586  A  woorthy  end  of  al  false  rcbellcs, 
who.. become  hangmen  vnlo  them  selues.  c  1586  C'tkss 
pEMnROKE /"j.  cvi.  XV,  OftcH  he  freed  them . . But. .  Left  them 
atlengthin  worthy  plagues  to  pine.  x6oi  Shaks.  AlVs 
Well  IV.  iii.  7  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  vpon  him. 
i6«a  1.  Tavlor  (Water  P.)  Merry  Wherry  Voy.  Wks.  1630 
ir.  lo/x  They,  .did  as  much  as  lay  in  them  to  doe,  ..to  giuc 
them  worthy  punishment. 

6.  Of  persons:  Possessed  of  sufficientworth, desert, 
or  merit, 

155a  2nd  Prayer-Bk.  Edtv,  F/,  CommutUj  rubric,  The 
humble,  .acknowledgyng  of  the  bencfites  of  Chryst,  gcueu 
vntothewoorthyereceyuer.  xjZ&Vxckv.h  Poems  Z6  A  wordy 
frien'  is  e'en  right  rare,  An*  virtue  ill  to  hit  on.  i8t8  Bvkon 
Ch.  Har.  iv.  civ, Thou  Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy... 
See  thy  God  face  to  face.  183a  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  146  No 
worthy  successor  of  Richard  Turpin  arises  to  *  murder  sleep '. 
1885  Manch,  Even.  News  6  July  2/'  Mr>  Phelps.. is  bent 
on  proving  that  he  is  a  worthy  successor  to  Mr,  Russell 
Lowell. 

b.  Of  actions,  etc.:  Adequate  or  suitable  in 
respect  of  moral  excellence  or  noble  aims. 

"5*3  Jlomilies  ii.  444  {title)  An  Homely  of  the  worthy 
reccauing..of  the  Sacrament  of  the  body  and  bloud  of 
Christ.^  1609  Dekk&k  Gull's  Horni>k.lv,YoMT  next  worthy 
worke  is,  to  repaire  to  my  Lord  Chancellors  Tomb.  1619 
J.  Taylor  {Water  P.)  Kicksey  Winsey  C  3,  I  know  there's 
many  worthy  proiccts  done,  The  which  more  credit.,  hath 
won.  1675  Comber  {title)  A  Companion  to  the  Altar.  Or, 
an  Help  to  the  worthy  receiving  of  the  Lords  Supper.  1851 
Mrs.  Browning  Casa  Guidi  Wind,  i.  233  Before  the  eyes 
ot  men,  awake  at  last.  Who  . .  turn  to  wakeful  prayer  and 
worthy  act. 

II.  With  various  constructions. 

Frcq.  intensified  hy  well:  see  WztLadv.  16  b. 

7.  Of  sufficient  merit,  excellence,  or  desert  to  be 
or  have  something,     f  Also  with  thaf, 

c  laao  Bestiary  186  in  O,  E.  Misc.  6  Ne  deme  ?e  no^t 
wurdi,  Dat  tu  dure  token  up  to  3e  heueneward.  c  1*50  Gen.^ 
iif  Ex.  1012  Of  8e  5re  he  wurSede  (Se  ton,  .De  was  wurSi 
wurfted  to  ben.  Ibid.  3753  He  seiden  he  weren  wurJSi  bet 
To  5at  serui.sc  to  ben  set.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4056  loseph  he 
sagh  a  night  in  suuuen,  ^e  quilk  es  worlrie  for  to  neiien. 
i3iSa  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  11.  91  WorJ^i  is  J>e  Werkmon  his  hure 
to  haue.  1377  Jbid.  B.  iii.  228  Mede  is  wel  worthi  )« 
maisirye  to  naue  !  f  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  228  pat  we  may 
Ae  fro  paines  of  hell  And  be  wortlii  in  blis  to  dwell.  t450' 
1530  My*^-  ^'«''  Ladye  11.  97  O  mayden  worthy  to  be  loued 
of  god.  15x6  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  2, 1  requyre  you 
all  in  the  moost  worthy  to  be  loued  woundes  &  passyon  of 
Chryst.  1596  Dalrympi.e  tr,  Leslie's  Hist,  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  U. 
1 1  He  will,  perchance,  be  fund  worthie  to  be  counted  amang 
the  maist  wirthie  vndir  the  sone  in  his  t)ine.  164s  I). 
RoGEMs  Naanian  139  Not  worthy  to  be  named  the  same 
day.. with  God.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  l  x.  46  He  is 
Worthiest  to  be  a  Commander,  .that  is  best  fitted  with  the 
qualities  required  to  the  well  discharging  of  it.  1708  Atteu- 
BUBY  Serm.  (Job  xxii.  21)  24  That  we  may  be  found  worthy 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Blessed  Vision  of  him  in  the  next 
[lifej.  1781  Cowi'ER  Retirement  700  All  such  as  manly  and 
great  souls  Droduce,  Worthy  to  live,  and  of  eternal  u.se. 
1799-1805  WoKDSw.  Prelude  iv.  iii  Those  walks  well  worthy 
to  be  prized  and  loved.  1816  J.  Wilson  City  of  Plague  11. 
ir.  53  One  band  alone  on  all  the  earth  was  worthy  To  place 
these  flowers.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  307  The  only 
knowledge  worthy  to  be  called  knowledge. 

ellipt.  c  1410  Sir  Amadace  (Camden)  xxxi,  ^e  mune  haue 
maysturs  euyrqware  As  welc  wurtbl  3c  ar  soe. 
b.  With  ellipsis  of  to, 

n  1300  Cursor  hi,  1148  It  es  nogtht  worthi  forgiucn  be. 
1390  (iowKK  Conf.  II.  46  As  hire  thoghte..Sche  was  noght 
worthi  axen  there.  Fro  when  they  come.  CX400  it  Pol, 
Poems  XX.  lao  He  is  worJ»y  be  loued. 

+  C.  Const. yi^r  (some  puri^oae).    Obs. 

1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent,  11.  iv.  76  He  is  as  worthy  for  an 
£inprcs&e  loue.  As  meet  to  be  an  Emperors  Councellor. 
i6s8  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Paruta's  Wars  Cyprus  65  Doria 
refused  to  fall  upon  any  petty  businesse,  as  not  worthy  for 
his  Kings  Fleet,  to  run  any  hazard  in. 

8.  Deserving  ^something,  by  reason  of  merit  or 
excellence. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  10350  Bcms..ort  er  for  t'air  dughtt- 
hede  Sclcuth  wor^i  mikel  of  mede.  1471  Caxton  Recuyell 
(Sommer)  492  Your  labours  shall  neuer  ue  dygne  ne  worthy 
of  preysyng.  ^ct^y^  Tindale  Prol.  Mark,  Ye  see.,  of 
what  authoritie  bis  writing  is,  and  how  worthy  of  credence. 
1565  STAPLKroN  tr.  Bedels  Hist,  Ch.  Eng,  177  He  was 
futinde  ..  best  worthy  of  that  bishopprick.  1605  Camukn 
Retn.^  Wist  S^,  186  No  mortall  man  doubttesse  is  woorthy 
of  such  an  high  name.  1650  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden) 
i8t,  I  thinke  him  worthy  of  much  greater  trust  and  favor. 
1714  Ramsay  Tea-t.  I^tisc,{\Ty^  1.68  For  now  she's,  .wordy 
of  my  hand.  1725  —  Gent.  Sheph.  i.  i,  Weel  are  ye  wordy  o"  t. 
1737  Gentl.  Mag,  \\\,  596/1  Ihe  only  Service. .worthy  of 
Piefcrmcnt  in  the  Army.  1798  Ferkiah  Hlustr,  Sterne  Lv. 
137  It  contains  nothing  worthy  of  attention,  1848  L.  Hunt 
Jar  of  Honey  Pref.  16  French  has  lately  been  thought 
worthy  of  cultivation,  i860  Tvnuall  Glac.  \.  xxvi.  192, 
I  thought  such  services  worthy  of  some  recognition.  1874 
Gricen  Short  Hist.  iii.  14,  128  Abelard  was  a  foe  worthy 
of  the  menaces  of  councils. 

b.  With  ellipsis  oiof:  Deserving,  meriting. 

a  xyao  Cursor  M .  19363  (Edin.)  pa  wente  ioifulcr  }/an  are, 
.  .^.it  tai  for  him  war  worthi  grame.  c  1400  26  Pol.  Poems 
iL  40  The  trewe  seruant  is  worthy  hya  mede,  1494  Fauyan 
Chron.  Ixxxiii.  (1811)  63  That  thou,  .resygne.  .tlie  Rule  of 
thy  lande  to  hym  y'  is  more  worthy  this  ronie  than  thou  art. 
1550  Ckowley  Inform.  Scl,  Wks.  (1872)  163  Your  owne  con- 
science shall  iudgc  you  worthj^e  no  mercye.  1563  Homilies 
11.  Matrimony  540  X'his  man  is  worthye  much  commenda- 
tion, f  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  xxxviii,  Oh  giue  thy  selfe  the 
thankes  if  ought  in  me,  Worthy  perusal  stand  against  thy 
sight.    1639  ill  Verney  Mem.  (1904)  i.  94  There  ia  no  newes 
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worth  your  acceptance  or  worthy  my  labour.  1648  Wm- 
vard  Midsummer  Moon  3  Good  insenious  sou!cs..are 
thought  worthy  heaven  because  they  boast  no  merit.  1675 
Dryohn  Aurengz,  \,  (1676)  14  Be  worthy  me,  as  I  am 
worthy  you.  17B7  Switzkr  Pract.  Gard,  \.  v.  38  And  it  is 
worthy  remark,  that  he  waters  [etc.].  1743^  Francis  tr.  Hor., 
Odes  IV.  ix.  ^o  Greece  had  with  Heroes  hll'd  th'  embattled 
Plain,  Worthy  the  Muse  in  her  subUmest  Strain.  1777  W. 
Dalkvmpi.s  Traz'.  Sp.  ^  Port,  cxxxii,  It  was  worthy  notice, 
I  was  informed.  1813  J.  C.  Hobhouse  Journ,  (ed.  a)  509 
Whatever  wa-S  worthy  imitation  was  imitated  by  the'I'urKs. 
1864TGNNYKON  Aylmer's  I'\  712  Him  too  you  loved,  for  he 
was  worthy  love.  1889  Swinburne  Stuil.  B,  Jonson  83 
Dame  Poliith  is  a  figure  well  worthy  the  cordial  and  laviiih 
commendation  of  Gilford. 

o.  With  verbal  sbs.  (Cf.  Worth  a,  8  b.) 
C1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  90  pan  |>e  grete  devull,  .saydo 
J>at  ne  was  wurtht  Jovyng.  1548  Udall  Erasm.  I'ar, 
Matt.  iii.  I  Nowe  is  it  worthy  the  heoryng  to  knowe  how 
our  Lorde  lesus  Christ  began  &  entred  with  the  matter, 
that  he  came  for.  1581  Pettik  tr.  Guaxto's  Civ.  Conv.  \. 
(1586)  A6b,  Either  to  doe  thinges  worth  the  writing,  or  to 
write  things  worthy  the  reading.^  1613  Purciias  Pilgrimage 
(1614)  152  The  wordes  of  Beniamin  are  worthy  the  inserting. 
1685  Caldwell  Papers  (Maitl.  Club)  L  1*5, 1  took  boat  from 
Middleburgh  to  Dort]  nothing  occurred  worthie  noticeing. 
ijx9  Entertainer  f^o.  27.  179  He  isnot  worthy  regarding 
who  has  not  some  Spice  of  this  Ambition.  «795-*  WoRusw. 
Borderers  in,  1170  'Twere  matter  Worthy  the  hearing. 
1879  MoRLEv  Burke  iii.  40  A  time.. when  England  would 
not  be  worthy  living  in. 

9.  Deserving  or  meriting  by  fault  or  wrong-doing. 
Const,  as  in  senses  7  and  8. 

{a)  c  laao  Bestiaty  447  in  O.  E.  Misc.  14  Man  al  so  3e 
foxes  name  Am  wurdi  to  hauen  same.  C1366  Chaucer 
A.  B.  C,  123  And  \>9X  my  soule  is  wurthi  for  to  sinke.  1377 
Langi-  /'.  PI.  B.  V.  236  pow  haddest  (be]  better  worthy  be 
hanged  ^erfore.  c  1440  Alphabet  <f  Tales  155  He  saicl  his 
head  war  wurthi  to  be  smetvn  off     c  1449  Pecock  Rcpr. 

IV.  iii.  435  Mannys  Iawe..is  feeful  and  not  worthi  be  vnuir- 
nome and  blamed,  c  1460  Contin,  Brut  5i7pei  said  playnly 
J?at  J>e  Lorde  Say,..&  many  mo,  wer  traytoures,  &  worthy 
to  be  dcde.  1508  Stanbriixie  Vulgaria  (W.  de  W.)  B  v, 
Thou  arte  worthy  to  be  hanged.  1561  T.  Norton  tr.  CW- 
vin's  Inst.  i.  ix.  20  Then  suctie  carelcsnesse  is  woorthye  to 
bee  laughed  at,  1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witchcr.  in.  xix, 
(i386)  56  Wliereby  it  is  inferred  that  they  are  worthie  to  die. 
163s  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Camden)  171, 1  think,  therefore, 
he  is  worthie  to  paie  500  H  dammage. 

ellipt,  1197  R.  Glooc.  (Rolls)  1^17  Pilatus  he  sendc.. 
Vorto  holde  horn  harde  ir»ou,  as  hii  wel  wrH  were.  1556 
Chron.  Cr.  Friars  (Camden)  41  To  be  hongyd  and  heddyd 
.  .and  there  sufferde  as  they  ware  wordy. 

{b)  1340-70  Alex,  t^  Dind.  7^6  As  ie  ben  worj^i  of  wo 
whan  Jje  word  failus.  f  1350  Wtil.  Paferne  4788  pat  we  nr 
wor^i  to  J>e  deth,  wel  we  be  a-knowe.  1505  Presentm. 
Juries  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1B90)  31  Yowr  wyff  hays  had  hyll 
wordes  for  me,  nwylk  y'  1  was  never  wordc  off.  1583 
SruBBES  Anat.  Aous.  11,  (1882)  84  There  are  manie  woorthie 
of  great  blame  in  this  respect. 

{c)  01340  Hami>olr  Psalter  vi.  i  Sett  noght  swilk  skilles 
agayns  me  ^at  i  be  conuycte  &  worl>i  dam|_>nacionn.  c  1400 
Pilgr.  Sonde  (Caxton  14B3)  ni.  ix.  56  In  this  fyre  haue  they 
thcyr  sepulture,  none  other  be  they  worthy,  is^a  Udai.l 
Erasm.  Apoph.  10  b,  Idlenes  euermore  lis]  worthie  blame. 
1581  A.  Hail  Iliad  n.  38  Oh  hatefuU  case,  worthy  rcproche. 
1615  Brathwait  Strappado  193  O  I  were  worthy  death, 
Not  to  loue  them. 

10.  Appropriate,  suitable,  becoming,  fit :  fa.  In 
the  phrase  //  is  tvoj-thy  that  .  .,  or  variations  of 
this.   Obs, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7311  It  es  wel  worthye  |»at  qua  Mai 
here  no  wel  ne  thole  na  wa.  13..  Ibid.  6508  (O/Ut.)  Ws 
ilk  es  he  pat  broght  vs  thoru  \>k  rede  se, . .  par«for  es  wortliti 
he  honurd  be.  ct^oo  Rom.  Rose  7573  It  were  worthy  To 
putte  thee  out  of  this  bally,  c  1400  Ptlgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  V, 
xiv.  (1859)  79  Now  for  this  feste  shalle  we  seyen  the  graces, 
as  worthy  is,  with  all  oure  dylygcnce.  i4So-iS30  Myrr, 
Our  Ladye  \i.  sSS  Yt  is  worthy  that  man  shulde  callcall 
the  workes  of  god  to  prayse  hym.  f  1480  Henrvson  Fox, 
Wolf  ^  Cadger  I ^g  'It  is  weill  worthie  ,  quod  he,  'I  want 
3one  tyke,  [etc.].* 

b.  Const,  with  noun  as  object.  In  later  use  ■ 
of  sufficient  excellence,  etc.,  to  be  appropriate  for 
(one).     Now  arch,  and  rare. 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  267  pe  glose.  .seyth,  }>at  it  is  no^t 
worthy  god  to  be  mercyfuU  to  hym  (jat  is  cruel  &  vnracrcy* 
full.  ^1513  MoRB  Hist.  Edxv.v\iki,.^^li  Katheryne.  is 
..in  verye  prosperous  estate,  and  woorthye  her  birth  and 
vertuc.  1639  Du  Vkrgbr  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events  j^o 
Her  lookes.  .did  but  seeke  to  find  a  Rocke  worthy  her  ship- 
wrackc.  1697  Duyukn  ^Cneis  vi.  1178  Thexe  are  Imperial 
Arts,  and  worthy  thee.  1718  1'oi'E  Iliad  xviii.  166  The  host 
to  succour,  and  thy  friends  to  save  Is  worthy  thee,  a  1774 
GoLUSM.  Hist,  Greece  II,  130  To  teach  him  all  such  arts 
and  sciences  as  are  worthy  the  heir  to  a  great  Kingdom. 
1833  Tennyson  Dream  Fair  Women  164  A  name  for  ever  1 
..Worthy  a  Roman  spouse.  x85»  J.  l\,  Newman  Idea 
University  y'\\\.{\ZTi)  186  It  is  the  tbawing  the  mind  off. . 
to  subjects  which  are  worthy  a  rational  being. 
C.    Const.  Oj. 

1576  Flrminc  Panopl.  Rpist,  219  Mine  Aeneas,  which  if  it 
were  worthy  of  your  person,  I  wold  most  willingly  present 
it  to  your  bighncsse,  1591  Spenskr  Ruins  Time  287  Trea- 
sure passing  all  this  wurldes  worth,  Worthie  of  heauen  it 
selfe,  which  brought  it  forth.  1637  Kutiikrkord  Lett.  xci. 
To  J.  Kennedy  (1671)  186  That  our  little  inch  of  time- 
suffering  is  not  worthy  of  our  first  night's  welcome-home  to 
heaven.  1667  Milton  /'.  L.  iv.  241  Nectar,  visiting  each 
plant,  ..fed  Flours  worthy  of  Paradise.  1697  Urvdkn 
Aineis  xi.  633  Let  that  vile  Soul  in  that  vile  Botiy  rest ;  The 
Lodging  is  well  worthy  of  the  (iuest.  17^5  CentL  Mag.  LX  V. 
542/3  His  charities,  .were  truly  .splendid,  worthy  of  the  son 
of  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Cluyne.     1810  Hcmr  LotlyofL. 

V.  x,  The  htcrn  joy  which  warriors  feel  In  foemen  worthy  of 
their  steel.  18*9  -Scott  Anne  of  G,  xxxv,  Your  sentiments 
and  conduct  i<re  worthy  of  the  noble  house  you  descend  from. 
2864  Brvck  Holy  Rom.  E$np,  xv.  1x875)  244  There  had  been 
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pontiffs  whose  fearlessness  and  justice  were  worthy  of  their 
exalted  office. 
+  11.  Under  an  obligation /■<?  do  something.  Oos,"^ 
1469  Fasten  Lttt.  Suppl.  (1901)  laS  Wheche  wele  con- 
sidered, she  were  wurthy  to  recompense  you. 

B.  adv,  OT  qoasi-Oi/z/.  Worthily;  in  a  manner 
worthy  cf  (something).    Ods,  or  only  J>o€t. 

13  Gam,  J^  Gr.  Kttt.  1 47 7  Sir  Wawen  her  welcumed  worI>y 
onfyrst.  c  147S RaufCcil^ar  360  'I  hay  callit  it  the  best  ?ule 
than,  And  maist  worthie  hegan,  Sen  euer  King  Charlis  was 
man.  15*6  Tindau  Epkes.  iv.  i,  L.exhorte  you  thatt  ye 
walke  worthy  (Gr.  ojukK]  off  the  vocation  whcr  with  ye  are 
called.  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb,  in.  1 14  Among  all 
other  creatures.,  the  Horse  may  worthiest  challenge  thechief- 
est  pHce.  1806  H.  Siddons  Maiti^  if^(/^^^,  IVuicnu  11.  67  It 
is  a  prouder  triumph  to  found  a  race  by  living  worthy,  than 
to  receive  the  greatest  honours  from  the  records  of  the  dc.id. 
181S  Mrs.  PiLKiNGTON  Celtbriiy  III.  47  Satisfaction  which 
arises  from  a  conviction  of  having  acted  worthy  of  ourselves. 
b.  In  comb,  with  adjs.  or  verbs,  as  worthy-sing 
vb.  («  to  sing  worthily),  worthy-sweet  adj. 

1606  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  \\.  iv.  Tropkeis  34  Let  me 
his  Harp-strings.. haue;  His  Lute,  and  not  his  Launce,  to 
worthie-sing  Thy  glorie.  1844  Mrs.  Browsing  Lady 
Geraldines  Courtship  xlv.  The  leafy  sounds  of  woodlands 
..Brought  interposition  worthy-sweet. 

C.  sb.  L  A  distinguished  or  eminent  person  ; 
a  famous  or  renowned  man  or  woman  ;  esp.  a  man 
of  courage  or  of  noble  character. 

13. .  Ga-w.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  1508,  *  1  woled  w>-t  at  yow,  wy^e,' 
)>at  wor^y  l^er  sayde,.  .'what  were  [etc.].'_  c\-^%o  Will. 
Pnlertu  755  A  seie  \>2X  was..viider  a  windowe  of  Jjat 
worJ>eis  chaumber.  1:1400  Destr,  Troy  9481  He  woundit 
j»at  worthy  in  his  wide  brote.  X412-XO  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy 
I.  4103  Vp-on  J^e  whiche  ..  many  worjji  loste  |jer  his  lif, 
CZ450  Holland  Houlate  849  The  Pape.  .Wosche  with  thir 
worthyis,  and  went  to  counsall.  1535  Coverdale  2  Sam.  i. 
21  There  is  the  shylde  of  the  Worthies  smytten  dowiie. 
—  t  Mace.  ix.  21  Alas,  that  this  worthy  shulde  be  slayne. 
xsSaSTANYHURSTy^M^wii.  (Arb.)  46  Too  seruc  this  woorthy, 
..My  father  vnwelthy  mee  sent.  1605  1st  Part  Jeronimo 
III.  ii.  30  This  fierce,  couragious  Prince,  a  noble  worthy. 
x^S  A.  Leighton  Appeal  to  Purlt,  126  Sundry  worthies 
of  the  Scottish  nation.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  322  Rule 
to  trye  the  reall  worth  of  Feminine  worthies  by.  1664 
Butler  Hud.  11.  iL  149  Did  not  our  Worthies  of  the  House, 
Before  they  broke  the  Peace,  break  Vows?  1706  E.  Ward 
Wooden  World  Diss.  {1708)  Ded.  A  6  b,  To  e.\cite  some 
renown'd  Worthy  to  do  you  Justice.  1784  CowrEa  Tiroc. 
647  With  commendation  due,  To  set  some  living  worthy  in 
his  view.  1805  SouTHEY  Madoc  i.  xviii.  The  Bard  of  years 
to  come.. Shall  with  the  Worthies  of  his  country  rank 
Llewelyn's  name.  1866  J.  Martineau  Ess.  I.  1  Before  he 
can  be.  .registered  among  the  worthies  of  humanity.  x868 
Freeman  Norm.  Cong.  II.  vii.  81  In  the  course  of  the  next 
year  England  lost  one  of  her  truest  worthies. 

b.  spec.  A  hero  of  antiquity. 

iS5«-3  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Edw.  VT  (1914)  133  A  maske 
of  greate  personages  representinge  the  woorthyes  of  the 
greekes,  16,.  Rowley  i?/r//i  of  Merlin  iv.  v.  119  He  to 
the  world  shall  add  another  Worthy.  1638  Junius  Paint. 
Ancients  51  Hercules  among  all  the  other  Worthies  was 
most  frequently  made  in  a  Lions  skinne.  x'jw  Pope  Temple 
Fame  65  note,  Tlie  western  front  is  of  Grecian  architecture  : 
The  Doric  order  was  peculiarly  sacred  to  Heroes  and  Wor- 
thies. 176a  HuRD  Lett.  Chivalry  32  Do  not  you  rememlier 
that  the  Grecian  worthies  were . .  as  famous  for  encountering 
Dragons.. as  for  suppressing  Giants? 

c.  The  nine  Worthies :  nine  famous  personages 
of  ancient  and  mediseval  history  and  legend,  also 
called  ithe  nine  Nobles  (see  Noiile  sbX  i  b). 

The  number  is  composed  of  three  Jews  (Joshua,  David, 
and  Judas  Maccabaeus),  three  Gentiles  (Hector,  Alexander, 
and  Julius  Caesar),  and  three  Christians  (.-Arthur,  Charle- 
magne, and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon). 

c  X4X7  Agincourt  13  Though  thou  he  not  set  amonge  y* 
worthyes  nyne,  Yet  wast  thou  a  conqueroure  in  thy  tyme. 
1454  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  133,  I  bequetli  to  my  brother,  .the 
hallyng  with  the  ix  wunhy.  1550  J.  Coke  Eng.  S{  Fr. 
Hera^  5  11  (1877)  61  Charlemayne.  .for  his  valyauntnesse 
is  of  the  nombre  of  the  nyne  worthyes.  Us^  Warner  Alb, 
Eng.  VI.  xxix.  128  For  well  this  Subiect  might  increase  the 
Worthies  vnto  ten.]  x6io  Tofte //i»Mt?«»*j  Acad.  n.  3  That 
famotis  losuah,  one  of  the  nine  Worthies.  z6i^  J.  Taylor 
(Water  P.)  Kicksey  Winsey  C  i  b.  Forgot  had  bin  the  thrice 
three  worthies  names,  If  thrice  three  Muses  had  not  writ 
their  fames. 

trans/.  1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Centric  156  Semyramis.  .is  one 
of  the  nine  worthies  of  that  sexe. 

fd.  A  prominent  scholar  or  theologian.    Obs. 

1605  HiBRON  Short  Dial.  A  iij  b,  Popish  grounds,  which 
our  owne  worthyes,  long  since  haue  razed  and  overthrowne. 
1607  —  Defence  1.  Pref  *3b,  Is  not  this,,  .to  make  voyd  all 
the  writings  of  our  worthyes  written  in  condemnation  of 
those  corrupt  translations  ?  16x1  Bible  Transl.  Pref.  p  13  So 
many  of  their  Worthies  disclaiming  the  now  recetued  conceit. 
e.  Applied  colloquially  or  facetiously  to  any 
person,  esp.  one  having  a  marked  personality. 
(Common  in  19th  cent.) 

1751  Warburton  Pope's  Wfcs.  III.  6g  Thus  it  fared  with 
our  two  Worthies.  i8ss  Scorr  Kenilw.  iii,  Tressiiian  ac- 
quiesced, and  the  two  worthies  left  the  apartment  together. 
1836  DicKKNS  Sk.  Boz,  Streets — Nighty  Stirring  the  tap- 
room fire  and  ,.  taking  part  in  the  con-ersation  of  the 
worthies  assembled  round  it.  1850  '  Sylvanus*  Z/j'^-/a««  ^ 
Downs  L  13  Another  worthy  of  York  appertainmg  to  the 
turf  about  this  period.  x88o  Browning  Dram.IdyJs^^r.  \u 
PUtro  3JI  Ho,  my  knaves  without  there  !  Lead  this  worthy 
downstairs  I 

2.  A  thing  of  worth  or  value,   rare. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  IV.  iil  236  In  her  faire cheeke,  Where 
seuerall  Worthies  make  one  dignity. 

+  Worthy,  v.  Obs.    [f.  Worthy  a.] 
1.  trans,  'lo  render,  or  hold,  worthy  (^some- 
thing) ;  to  raise  to  honour  or  distinction. 
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1387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  i.  ii.  log  Who  hath  worthyed 
kinges  in  the  felde?  i549  Coverdale  etc.  Er asm.  Far. 
Jos.  i.  13-21  This  is  the  honoure  that  the  heauenly  father 
worthyed  vs  withal.  1565  Calfhill  Ansiv.  MartiaU\%Z  b, 
To  make  hir  wef  apayde,  that  she  should  be  worthied  to 
haue  a  God  to  talk  to  hir.  Ibid.  170b,  Sith  the  Scripture  is 
worthyed  of  these  titles.  1601  W.  Watson  Import.  Consid. 
(1831)  4  By  how  much  I  might  be  worthied  with  a  favourable 
conceit  had  of  you  all.  1605  Shaks.  Learn,  ii.  128  When 
he.. put  vpon  lum  such  a  deale  of  Man, That  worthied  him, 
got  praises  of  the  King.  x6a4  Quablks  Job  Militant  Med. 
xvi.  N  I,  So  wisedorae  be  the  message ;  Embassadours  are 
worthyed  in  th'  Embassage. 

2.  To  hold  in  honour,  pay  respect  to, 

cx^S^"S'  Cong,  Ireland  ^^-^  The  Pepil  of  the  londe  man- 
shiply  hym  sholde  vp-take,  and  worthy  as  lorde. 

-worthy,  the  adjective  employed  as  a  second 
element  in  a  number  of  compounds,  of  which  only 
a  few  have  come  into  regular  use,  as  blame-.,  note-j 
praise-,  sea-worthy.  The  earliest  instances,  occur- 
ring in  the  13th  century,  are  later  variants  of  forms 
in  'Wurthe  (OE.  -wyrde)y  as  dere-^  luve-,  stalworthi 
for  earlier  derewurthe.,  etc.,  «=  OE.  dior-  and  stsel- 
wyrfie.  Other  OE.  examples,  as  nytzvyrCe^  are 
not  represented  in  ME,,  and  there  is  app.  no  direct 
connexion  between  OE.  pancwyrtie  and  the  late 
ME.  thankworthy.  Of  new  formations  the  13th 
cent,  affords  deathworthy^  the  14th  blame-  and 
thankworthy^  and  the  15th  sale-worthy  \  the  l6th 
adds  failh-j  honour-,  praise-^  note-,  fault-,  and 
na?ne-worthy^  and  the  17th  worship-.^  wonder-^ 
scorn-,  fame-,  laugh-,  and  labour-worthy.  The  com- 
mon sea-worthy  is  not  recorded  before  1807,  and 
more  recent  formations  from  the  19th  cent,  include 
mark-,  song-,  battle-worthy,  and  irregularly  from 
verb-stems,  teach-  andi paint-worthy. 

Wortle (wi>*Jt'l).  Forms:  a.  5  wirtil,  writel, 
9  -whirtle,  wortle.  /3.  7  wiirdle,  9  -wordle. 
[Of  obscure  origin.]  An  implement  used  in  the 
drawing  of  wire  or  lead-pipe  (see  quots.  1875), 
Also  Comb.,  as  wortle-maker,  -plate. 

1430  Cov.  Leet-bk.  142  Job.  Smyth,  wiriilmaker.  Ibid.  160 
Tho.  Smyth,  writelmaker.  1664  H.  Power  Exp.  Philos.  56 
Your  Wire-drawers  know,  that  if  they  take  a  sliort  piece  of 
Wire,  ..and  drill  it  through,  that  then  though  they  draw  it 
out  to  the  smalness  of  a  hair,  yet  will  it  still  remain  hollow 
quite  through  in  despite  of  their  Wurdle.  1819  Rhes  Cycl. 
XXVIl.  3  M  2,  The  workmen  are  provided  with  a  great 
number  of  these  plates..;  they  are  called  whiriles.  Ibid.^ 
This  winds  up  the  double  chains,  drawing  the  pipe  through 
the  whirtle,  by  which  it  diminishes  its  size  and  lengthens  it 
out.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.y  Whirtle^  a  perforated  steel 
plate  through  wiiich  pipe  or  wire  is  drawn  to  reduce  its 
diameter.  Ibid.,  Wordle,  one  of  the  pivoted  cams  in  a 
draw-head,..  capable  of  simultaneous  ndjustment.  .to  regu- 
late the  size  of  tlie  throat  through  which  the  tube  or  wire  is 
drawn.  i888  Science  14  Dec.  286/1  The  wire,  .breaking 
into  short  lengths  when  being  pulled  through  ihe  wortles. 
1913  Engineering  18  Apr.  541/3  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
earliest  wortles  were  hard  stones.^  Ibid.  542/1  The  wortle- 
plates  required  by  those  engaged  in  drawing  wire  by  hand. 

"Wortle(berry,  obs.  ff.  \Vhoutlk(^ijeury. 

fWo'rtling.  Obs.  rare.  [f.WoRTJ*.i  +  -LiNa.] 
A  young  vine-plant. 

1691  Y-WoRTH  New  Art  Making  Wines  9  But  if  thou 
wilt  repair  an  old  Vine,  these  [roots)  are  taken  out,  and  are 
now  call'd  Wortlings.  Ibid.,  These  our  Wortlings.  .are  the 
better  able  to  defend  against  the  Frost. 

"Wortwale,  var.  Wartwale  Obs. 

+  WO'rtworm.  Obs.  Forms :  4-5  -worte  worm 
(6  worme ) ,  5  wort  worme, -wyxme,  wiirtvrurme. 
[f.WoRT  sb.  +  Worm  sb.]  A  caterpillar  that  feeds  on 
worts  or  cabbages. 

1388  Wyclif  yoel  i.  4  A  locuste  eet  the  residue  of  a  worte 
worm  [L.  msiduum  erucse\  ^r  1440  Promp.  Parv.  ^^ih 
Wort  wyrme,  J>at  etythe  wortys,  eriica.  c  1440  Palladius 
on  Husb.  I.  880  Tak  luce  of  hennebane  With  sour  aysel,.. 
Ereither  wol  be  wortewormys  bane.  1496  Bk.  St.  Albans, 
Fishing  i  j  b.  In  August  take  wortwormes  &  magotes.  1530 
Palsgr.  290/2  Worte  worme. 

Worwyn,  woryfe,  obs.  forms  of  Worrt  v. 

"Wos,  obs.  and  vulgar  f.  was,  pa.  t.  of  Be  v, 

Wos,  wose,  obs.  forms  of  Whose. 

WoslDird,  dial.  var.  whore's  bird  (Whork  j^,  3). 

Wose,  obs.  f.  Ooze.  Wosen,  obs.  f.  Weasand. 
"Wosie,  obs.  f.  Oozy  a.  "Wosing,  obs.  f.  Oozing 
vbl,  sb. 

+  Wosith.  Obs.  Also  3  wasiU,  [wei-sitJ].  [f. 
Woe  sb.  +  SiTHE  sb."^]     Trouble,  affliction. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  209  5>f  be  se3  his  emcristene  Jwlien 
wosi3.  \c  120c  Lay.  25846  ^a  fond  he  l>er  ane  queue . .  weop 
for  hire  wei-sio.]  c  1230  Hali  Aleid.  (Titus)  51  Alle  )je  aide 
wiues schome craft,  J^atcunnen  of  bat  wasiS.  Ibid.  53  Lutel 
wat  meiden.,of  hire  wasi3es  of  pat  fode  fostringe.  C1330 
R.  Bkunne  Chron.  Wace  {Rolls)  15712  Manie  oj^ere  sore  hit 
ment, , .  pat  wy th  hym  byde  many  wo  sith. 

Wosse,  wosshe,  obs.  ff.  Wish  v.  "Wosseyle, 
obs.  f.  Wassail  v.  "Wost,  obs.  f.  Voust  sb. 
Wost(e,wostow(e,wostu:  seeWixz^.l  "Wos- 
tour,  obs.  f.  VousTER.    Wosy(e,  obs.  ff.  Oozy, 

Wot  (wpt),  V.  arch.  Forms  :  (see  below),  [var. 
of  Wit  ».1,  due  to  the  carrying  over  of  the  preterite- 
present  stem  wgt  (earlier  and  northern  wdf)  into 
other  parts  of  the  verb.  The  snbstitntion  occurs 
first  in  the   2nd  pers.  sing,   {ijodt,  wgt   for  wasty 
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wgst^  and  the  plur.  (for  wtten)  of  the  present  tense, 
and  appears  in  northern  texts  from  the  end  of  the 
13th  century.  In  the  14th  cent,  the  new  forms 
wolest  and  wotetk  {wolis)  appear.  The  infin.  woten 
occurs  early  in  the  15th  cent.,  and  wotte,  wole,wot 
in  the  i6th,  together  with  the  pres.  pple.  wotting. 
The  pa.  t.  wotted  is  an  archaism  of  the  I9lh  cent.] 
trans,  and  intr.  To  know,  f  req.  const,  with  of. 
(See  Wit  v.^) 

1.  2nd  sing.  pres.  indie,  a.  north,  and  Sc.  4-5 
wat,  4-6  wate,  (4  whate,  quat,  vat),  6  wait, 
(vait).     ^.  4  whote,  5  woot,  wot. 

a.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  766  Wat  Jjou  [Gott.  quat,  Fairf.  wate] 
quarfor  i*  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc,  2666  Ne  (wu  whate 
never  in  what  stede  J>ou  sal  dyghe.  1375  Barbouk  Bruce 
v.  241  Thou  vat  nocht  quha  is  thi  frend.  1423  Jas.  I 
Kingis  Q.  cxxix,  Lo,  wate  thou  quhy  ?  c  1425  Wyntoun 
Cron.  v.  xiii.  5247  (Cott.)  Quhar  was  God,  wat  \>ou  oucht, 
Befor  hat  hewyn  and  erde  was  wroucht  ?  1549  Couipi.  Scot. 
XV.  126  Thou  vait  that  ane  man  vil  haue  childir  of  deferent 
conditionis.  1 1550  Rolland  Crj*.  Venus  1.404  Thryis  als 
mekle  .scho  reuis,  That  thou  not  wait,  a  1568  in  Bannatyne 
jIAS".  (Hunter.  Club)  133  Thow  wate  nocht  quhen  that  it  will 
licht. 

^.  a  135a  MiNOT  Poems  {ed.  Hall)  3^1.  4  pou  whote  wham  I 
mene.  c:i4oo  Non-Cycle  Myst.  Plays  iii.  40  Now  wot  )>o\\ 
wele  of  all  oure  wo.  a  1425  Cursor  M.  3231  (Trin.)  Wende 
in  hye  vnto  niesopothanye,  lere  J-ou  woot  oyre  frendes  wone. 

2.  Fres.  indie,  plural,  a.  north,  and  Sc.  4-6, 
8  wat  (4  quat,  5  vat),  wate  (5  quate),  56  wait 
(6  vait,  waite).  ^.  4-6  wote  (4  wotep,  wotin, 
5  north,  woteys),  5  woote,  5-6  woot,  wott(e, 
5-9  wot  (5  whot). 

a.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4729  Wei  wat  [Fairf  wate]  yee  Mi 
stiward  ioseph  al  fedcs  me.  Ibid.  14571  We  wat  [Gdtt.  quat] 
mast  quat  er  t>ai  Jiar.  1340  Hampoi.e  Pr.  Cottsc.  1432  Ofte 
chaunges  (re  tymes  here,  als  men  wele  wate.  C137S  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  vi,  ( Thomas)  172  Of  pollucione  of  flesche  grovis,  as  ve 
vat,  giltines.  ci425  Wyntoun  Cron.  v.  xL  2931  (Cott.)  As  jhe 
wate  and  has  herde  tel.  1456  Sir  G.WfdV.  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.) 
151  Changeing  of  men  that  wate  the  kingis  secretis..may  do 
grete  scathe.  1313  Douglas  /Eneis  x.  Prol.  66  Lik  as  the 
sawie  of  man  is  ane,  we  wait,  Havand  thre  ooweris  distinct 
and  separate.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  v.  32  Thai  vait  nocht 
quhat  thing  is  the  varld.  1596  Dalbymple  Xx.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  I.  58  Quhilkes  to  cal  scheip  or  gait. .we  knawe  nocht, 
nor  wat  we  well,  xyao  Ramsav  Prosp.  Plenty  171  Right 
wiel  they  wate  That  truth  and  honesty  bauds  lang  the  gate. 
X724  —  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  1.  66  Now  wat  ye  wha  I  met 
yestreen  ? 

p.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  39  Pys  clerkys..wote 
J)at  ys  to  wetyn.  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Cox>.  Lordsh.  51 
We  woot  wel  J>at  h^  kepynge  of  largesse  ys  right  herd,  X4a6 
LvDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr,  2432  They.. whot  nat  wher  to  saue 
or  lese.  c  X460  Play  Sacr.  334  Ye  wott  what  I  haue  sayd. 
1521  Fisher  Serin.  Wks.  (1876)  315  We  woot  that  that 
people  of  the  lewes  was  a  shadow  of  the  chrysten  people. 
t:xS3o  Latimer  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mein.  (1721)  I.  App.  xHii. 
119  Ye  call  the  Scripture  the  new  Lerninge  ;  which . .  is  eldre 
than  any  lerninge,  that  ye  wote  to  be  the  old.  1598  Shaks. 
Merry  W.  11,  ii.  90  Then  you  may  come  and  see  the  picture 
..that  you  wot  of.  16..  Middleton  etc.  Old  Law  \\\.  i, 
I  have  found  out  the  true  age.. of  the  parly  you  wot  on. 
1657  Tkapp  Cofnnt.  Ps.  xxxii.  5  Wot  you  what?.. he  hath 
confessed  himself  as  guilty.. as  his  man.  1753-4  Richard- 
son Grandison  (1810)  IV.  xviL  141  Wot  ye  not  the  in- 
delicacy of  an  early  present,  which  you  are  not  obliged  to 
make?  184X  James  Brigand  iv,  'Ihere  are  more  dangers 
around  than  you  wot  of.  1874  Motley  John  of  Barneveld 
XL  II.  30 '  Don't  forget  to  caress  the  old  gentleman  you  wot 
of,'  said  the  Advocate  frequently. 

3.  a.  2nd  sing.  pres.  indie,  5  wotest^  -ist, -ys(t, 
6-  wottest,  6  wottst,  wotste,  Sc.  w^attis. 

X387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  i.  ii.  74  Wottest  thou  not  wel., 
that  every  shepherde  ought,  .to  seke  his  sperkelande  sheep. 
c  1400  Beiyn  45,  I  my^te  nat  lyve  els,  howe  wotist.  1448-9 
Meiiiam  Amoryus  <5-  Cleopes  360  Wotys  thow  qwat  me 
thynkyth  best?  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  \.  xxiv.  72  This 
knyght  is  a  man  of  more  worship  than  thou  wotest  of.  1549 
Coverdale  Erasm,  Par.  Rom.  Prol.  •}-  iv  b.  Thou  woteste 
not  what  thou  teachest.  1579  Hake  Nerves  out  of  Ponies 
(1872)  A  vij.  For  well  thou  wotste,  if  thyrsty  were  my  minde 
.  .Then  would  I  [etc.].  a  1585  Montgomekie  CJurrie  .5-  Slae 
426  Thou  wattis  not  quhat  thou  wald.  1819  Scott  Ivanhot 
xxxvi,  Wottest  thou  that  Lucas  de  Beaumanoir.  .is  now 
himself  at  Templestowe  ?  1844  Mrs.  Browning  Crowned 
jj-  Buried  xv,  I  would  have  The  dead  whereof  ihou  wottest, 
from  that  grave. 

b.  "^rd  sing.  pres.  indie.  4  wotis,  6  woteth, 
-ith,  6  wotty th,  6-  wotteth,  9  wots ;  Sc.  6  wattis, 
7  waits,  9  wats. 

X3. .  Cursor  M.  10506  (Giitt.)  He  wotis  Hshaue  i  ^emid 
ay.  xsa3  Skelton  Carl.  Laurel  1431  Lytill  wotith  the 
goslyng  what  the  gose  thynkith.  Ibid.  1438  Wele  wotith 
the  cat  whos  berde  she  Ukkith.  1531  Dial.  Laws  Eng.  11. 
liii.  44  It  is  therefore  no  synne  to  say  he  wottyth  not  where 
he  is.  1535  Coverdale  Baruch  iii.  32  He  that  woteth  all 
ihynges,  knoweth  her.  1577  St,  Aug.  Man.  (Longman)  27 
O  kyngdome  without  endej..  where  the  day. .woteth  not 
what  tune  meaneth.  1602  J.  Davies  (Heref.)  Mirum  in 
Modum  (Grosart)  6  i  Through  which  she  wots  what  works 
hir  woe  or  weale.  X633  Sir  A.  Johnston  (Wariston)  Diary 
iS.H.S.)  81  Quho  wans  bot  the  Lord  wil  deal  bountifully 
with  his  servant  once  this  weak  as  he  did  [etc.].  x8i8  Scott 
Hrt.  Midi,  xi,  Let  her  know  that  he  she  wots  of  remained 
here,  .expecting  to  see  her.  X879  E.  Arnold  Lt.  Asia  viii. 
22  The  ant  wots  of  its  ways.  The  white  doves  know  them 
well 

4.  Infin.  5  woten,  7  wote  ;  6  wotte,  6-  wot. 
Also  szibj.  6  wote  ;  imper.  6  wot,  wat,  7  wote. 

14x4  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  59/1  Which  is  grct  doel  to  alle  the 
Kynges  trcwe  lieges . .  to  woten  of  swiche  meschiefs  done  and 
used  withinne  the  Rewme.  X509  FisHER/*i.cxlii.  Wks.  (1876) 
253  No  meruayle  it  is  yf  than  the  sely  soule . .  wote  not  what 
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to  saye.  1S30  Paugr.  Ep.  Ded.  p.  iij.  So  that  we  myght 
wotte  for  the  kepynge  of  tiewe  contjruite  in  that  tonge.. 
how  [etc.].  IS7S  A.  Fleming  Virg:.  Bucol.  in.  8  If  so  much 
thou  know  not,  then,  well  wot,  the  goate  is  mine.  l6o« 
Holland  Pliny  xxx.  iiL  II.  406  Wote  well,  that  ordinarily 
the  water  thereof  is  not  good.  1603  Camden  A'eiii.,  Lang. 
T9  Conscience,  they  called  Inwit,  as  that  which  they  did 
inwardly  wit  and  wote,  that  is,  know  certainely.  1813  Scott 
Trienn,\,  xx^  The.. Monarch  full  little  did  wot  That  she 
smiled,  in  his  absence,  on  brave  Lancelot.  1875  MoRKis 
jEneiiU  HI.  379  The  other  things  the  Parca:  still  ban  Helen  us 
to  wot. 

5.  Prcs.  pple.  (and  verbal  si.).  6  wottyng,  6- 
■wottiug. 

1523  Cromwell  in  Merriman  Liye  /^  Lett.  (1902)  I.  42 
People  browght  to  extreme  distresse  and  not  wottyng  how 
tolyue.  is6a  J.  He\v;ood Prmi. ^ £^igr.  (1867)  120  Wottyng 
and  wecnyng,  were  those  two  thingis  one.  1574  A.  L.  Cal- 
vin's J^cttrSerm.  ii.  He  stammered,  not  wotting  what  to  say. 
x6a4  Gataki;r  Transubst.  60  Well  wotting  that  there  was 
no  such  thine  1817  Scott  Harold  m.  iii.  Hardly  wotting 
why.  He  doff*d  bis  helmet's  gloomy  pride.  1887  Morris 
Odyts.  XIV.  451  And  neither  the  Queen  nor  Laertes  the  Elder 
were  wotting  of  this. 

6.  Past  tense.     9-  wotted. 

x8i8  Scott  Kfb  Roy  viii,  That  honest  gentleman's  terror 
communicated  itself  to  him,  though  he  wotted  not  why.  1853 
Hlxlev  in  /,;>!•  H  LeU.(igoo)  1. 1 14  Having  rushed  into  more 
responsibility  than  I  wotted  of.  1901 '  Linesman  '  JVords  by 
Eyrmtntss  (1902)  217  He  will  see  many  things  he  wotted 
nothing  of. 

Wot,  dial,  and  vulgar  form  of  What. 

^■01(6,  obs.  forms  of  Oat. 

Wote,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Vote  sb. 

Wote  :  see  Wit  z/.l,  Wot  v. 

Woth,  obs.  ind.  pres,  of  Wit  w.' 

+  Wothe,  sb.  and  a.  Obs.  Forms :  a.  4  wape 
(qu»)>e),  4-5  wathe  (5  waghe,  ?-wauhte,  Sc. 
vatho) ;  4  wath  (quat,  5  Sc.  vath)  ;  4  wayth, 
5  Sc.  -walth.  e.  4-5  wothe,  5  woth.  [a.  ON. 
*wd8e  (ONorw.  and  Icel.  viiSe,  vdti,  Norw.  vaaile, 
vaae ;  MSw.  vape,  vcuihe,  Sw.  vade.  Da.  vaade), 
perh,  f.*uia  (ONorw.  and  Icel.  vd),  harm,  disaster.] 

A.  sb.  The  condition  of  being  exposed  to  or  liable 
to  injury  or  harm  ;  danger,  peril ;  hurt  or  harm  ; 
a  cause  of  harm  or  injury.     Also  const,  of. 

a.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxiv.  3  Sorwcs  ofe  dede  vmgafe 
me  ai.  And  wathes  ofe  belle  me  fand  l»ai.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
1846  pe_  stormes  starked  wit  J>e  wind,  Wath  vas  bifor  and 
Sua  bihind.  Ibid.  29362  Quen  man  es  in  wath  o  ded.  1338 
R.  Brunse  Chron.  (1725)  233  If  him  com  any  sca)>e,  tinselle 
of  scignorie,  Tille  ^ow  it  wille  be  walie.  c  1440  York  Myst. 
V.  65  Nay,  certis  it  is  no  wathe,  Ete  it  safely  ye  maye. 
f  1470  Henrv  Wallace  IX.  1737  Fast  south  thai  went ;  to  bid 
it  was  gret  waith. 

3.  13..  E.  E.  Alllt.P.K.yjt,  Bot  much  |>e  bygger  5et 
was  my  mon.  Fro  Jwu  was  wroken  fro  vch  a  wojle.  13.. 
S,  Erken-.volde  233  in  Horstnu  Altettgt.  Leg.  (iffBi)  271  Bot 
for  wothe  ne  wele,  ne  wrathe  ne  drede . .  I  remewit  neuer  fro 
J»e  ri^t.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6050  For  to  wacche  and  to 
wake  for  wolhis  of  harme.  c  140a  l6  Pol.  Poems  xx.  143  She 
s^yJ*i  ^*y  go  to  belle  wojtcs.  c  1460  Tovmetey  Myst.  iil,  416 
Ye  shuld  not  be  so  spitus  standyng  in  sich  a  woth. 

B.  adj.    Dangerous, 

111300  Cursor  M.  4213  Alias  I  hat  i  him  [Joseph)  oul>er 
outc-sent,  \r9.x  wai  I^at  was  so  wath  to  wend.  Ibid,  28687 
To  fall  in  syn  hu  gret  foly,— hu  quat  [Cotton  Calba  wathe] 
it  es  t^ar-in  to  ly. 

Hence  fWothely  adv.  [Icel.  vdSaliga,  MSw. 
vadhelika,  vadelige\  dangerously,  perilously. 

!  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  2090  This  gentille  . .  wondes  alle 
walhely,  that  in  the  waye  stondez !  Ibid.  ai86,  I  am 
wathely  woundide,  wareschc  mone  1  neuer  !  c  1400  Destr. 
7V<y  8827  Achilles  woundit  full  wothely  in  were  of  his  lyffe. 
ci^ao  Anturs  0/  Arth.  303  (Thornton)  Arthure. -Salle  be 
woridede,  I  wysse,  fuUe  wathely  [Z^<rwcfwo)jeIy;  Irel.  wothe* 
lik],  1  wene. 

Wothe,  Tar.  of  woghe  WouoH  iA.2 

Wother,  obs.  form  of  Other. 

Wother,  wro))er,  obs.  forms  of  Whetheb. 

Wother. weight  (Sc.) ;  see  Wither-  ',  3. 

t  Wotless,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.WoT  f.]  Un- 
knowing,  ignorant. 

IS94  H.  Constable  Diana  vi.  x.  Whose  hands  I  kisse.. 
when  she  stands  wollesse  whom  so  much  she  Llissetb. 

Wot-Bave,  obs.  form  of  Vouchsafe  v. 
Wott,  obs.  Sc  form  of  WlT  sb. 
Wott(e,  obs.  ind.  pres.  of  WiT  v.'^ 
fWo-ttvagly,  adv.  Obs.   [t  wo///«.f,  pres.  pple. 
of  Wot  j^.]     Wittingly,  knowingly. 

1530  Palsgr.  846/a  Wottyngly,  a  escient.  1851  Gloss. 
Cuiiiberld.,  tyiltcnlyt  wotteoly;  designedly. 

+  Wottoo  =  wilt  thou :  see  Will  p.i  A.  3  a.  8. 

1701  Steele  Funeral  in,  (1702)  42  Wottoo,  Wottoo  Fright 
thy  own  Trembling  shivering  Wife. 

Wou,  obs.  f.  How  at/v.  ■  obs.  Sc.  f.  Vow  sb.  and  t/.l 

WoU'bit,  OO'bit.  dial.  Forms  :  a.  5  wolbode 
(welbode),  wolle  bode ;  5  welbede,  6  wol- 
bede,  7  wolbet,  volbet ;  7  wool-beard,  wooU- 
bed,  8  wool  bed.  3.  Sc.  6  wowbat,  woubet 
(voubet),  wobai,  9  vowbet,  woubit.  7.  north. 
and  Sc.  7  oubut,  9  oubit,  oobit,  ubit,  yeubit, 
hoobit,  hubert ;  obeed.  [M  E.  wolbode  and  wol- 
bede,  app.  f.  wol  Wool  sb.  with  obscure  second 
element ;  the  form  -bode  may  be  connected  with 
BouD  or  BuuDE.]  A  hairy  caterpillar,  esp.  the 
larva  of  the  tiger-moth ;  a  '  woolly  bear '.     Also 
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iransf.  (and  aitrib.)  applied  contemptuously  to  a 
person, 

o.  14.,  AVw.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  706/15  Hie  multipes^  a 
welbode.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  ^^-^/x  A  wolle  bode  {A,  Wol- 
bode),  vmltipes,  1496  Treat.  Fishing  iv.  Angle  (1883)  94 
Bynde  it  on  your  hoke  with  fletchers  sylke  and  make  it 
rough  lykeawelbede.  15..  Ortus  Vocab.  (Shrewsbury  MS.) 
Wolbede.  1601  Holland  Flin^  xxix.  v.  II.  369  The 
WooII-beads  or  Caterpiller.s,.. which  are  a  kind  of  earth- 
wormcs..,aU  hairie,  having  many  feet,  and  courbing  arch- 
wise as  they  creepe.  i66j  R.  Venables  Exper.  Angler  iii. 
^^  Those  rough  insects  (which  some  call  WooU-beds,  because 
of  their  wool-iike  outside,  and  rings  of  divers  colours).  1681 
Chetham  Augler''s  Votie-tn.  iv.  §  8  (1700)  35  Pa!mer-worm, 
Palmer.fly,  WoolLbed,  and  Cankers,  Are  all  one  Worm. 
1787  Ufst  Angling  {cd.  2)  18. 

^.  1508  DuNDAR  T7ia  Mariit  Wemen  89  Ane  walUdrag, 
ane  worme,  ane  auld  wohat  carle,  c  1560  A.  Scott  Foems 
(S.T.S.)  xxxiv.94  Swa  ladeis  will  nocht  sounje  With  waistit 
wowbattis  rottin.  a  1585  Montcomebie  Flyting  268  Wan- 
shapen  woubet  [v.r.  wowbat,  wolbetl,  of  the  weirds  hivyit. 
Ibid,  614  An  warloch,  an  warwolfe,  an  voubet  but  haire. 
x8oa  SiiiBALD  Chrim.S.F.  Gloss.,  IVoubit,  Oubit,  one  of 
those  woims  which  appear  as  if  covered  with  wool.  1809 
Edin.  Kev.  XiV.  143  The  Jiairy  vozvbef,  ox  yeubit,.. is  the 
name  given  by  boys  [in  Berwickshire]  to  the  caterpillar  of 
the  tiger-moth. 

y.  1608  Topsell  Serpents  103  The  EngHsh-Northren-men 
call  the  hairie  Cat terpi Hers,  Oubuts.    c  1800  Ayrs.  Gl.  Snrv. 
693  (Jam.)  ^'^V,  dwarfish.     1825   Tamifson,  Oobit,  s>.  hairy 
worm,  with  alternate  rings  of  black  and  dark  yellow.     1851 
Kincsley  Foetust  The  Oubit,  It  was  an  hairy  oubit,  sac 
proud  he  crept  alang.     1861  J.  Brown  Horae  Subs.  Ser.  ii. 
117  Very  like  a  huge  caterpillar  or  hairy  oobit,    1863-  in 
dialect  glossaries,  etc.  (see  Eng.  Dial.  DiciX 
Wouch(e,  var.  forms  of  WoUGH  sb.^  Obs, 
Wouchaifi;f)e,  Wouchesafe,  etc.,  obs.  forms 
of  Vouchsafe  v, 
Woud,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Void  v.y  obs.  f.WooD  j^.l  and  a. 
Wouf,  var.  Woof  int. 
"Wouf(e,  obs.  form  of  Woop  jiJ.i 
Woug"h  (w(?a,w9),  sb."^    Obs,  Qxc,  dial.    Forms: 
a.  1-4  wah  (5  .SV.  wacht).     ^.  i  -was,  4  wagh, 
•wau  ;  I  {datJ)  wase,  3  wa^he,  wau^e,  4  waghe, 
wawe  ;  //.  i  wasas,  3  ■vra5e8, 4  waghis,  5  -wawis, 
-es.   7.  4W05  {dat.  wo5e,//.'wo5es),4,7-9-nrogh, 
5  woch,  8  woagh;  3-4  wouh,  4  wou^,  woughe, 
5,  8-9  wough,      5.  4-5  wowe,  4  wow;  pi,  3-5 
wowes  (3  woawes),  5  wowen.     [OE.  wdi  (also 
iv^l\  wdk,  =  OFris.  wdck  (W.Fris.  weachy  EFris. 
wSchy  NFris.  woch^  wuch^  /2c<4,etc.),  related  to  Goth. 
waddjus^  ON.  veggr  (see  Wio  sb.^). 

The  later  Sc.  wa-ro,  7va\  and  northern  dial.  wa7v,  tvoa,  wo't 
are  normal  phonetic  developments  of  wa//,  and  their  wide 
currency  indicates  that  they  represent  that  word  rather 
than  this.] 
1.  A  wall  of  a  house;  a  partition. 
a.  c888  i^LFRED  Boeth,  xxxvi.  §7  Swa  swa  aelces  buses 
wah  bi3  faest  EejSer  ge  on  fere  flore  5c  on  Saem  hrofe. 
c  1000  ./Elfkjc  Horn.  I.  a88  Hiiu  ne  widstcnt  nan  Sing,na3er 
ne  stjenen  weall  ne  bryden  wah.  cxzoo  Ormih  1015  An 
wa^heriflTt  Wass  spredd  fra  wah  to  waqlie.  CIX05  Lay.  25887 
He  nom  ^>are  halie  wah  \y.r,  waS]  and  helden  hine  to  grunde. 
a  1*40  Sawles  Warde  in  O.  E.  Horn,  I.  247  Is  cauer  hire 
unt><:aw  forte  sechcn  in-jong  abute  ^e  wahes  to  a  murSrin 
hire  >rinne.  13..  Cursor  jl/.  33216  (Edin.)  Paintid  fire.. 
I'at  apon  a  wah  war  wroht.  a  1500  Bemardus  de  cura  rei 
/am,  (E.E.T.S.)  7  Quhile  t>a  ly  by  \>e  wacht, 

^.  Beowulf  1662  pact  ic  on  wage  x^seah  wliti;  bangian 
eald  sweord  eacen.  ^893  ^Elfbed  Oros.  v.  xv.  250  He  oft 
..slo3  mid  his  heafde  on  pone  wag.  otx  BlickL  Mom.  151 
Hie  )>a.  wurdon  sona  ablinde.  .&  beora  neafdu  slogan  on  ^ 
wagas.  cxaoo  Ormin  6815  An  wa^he  off  Cristess  kirrke. 
Hid.  6825  patt  hirnestan  |>.att  band  ta  twe35en  wajhess. 
CIS05  Lay.  10182  Heo  letten  alle  J»a  scrud  at  l>ere  dure 
werpen  vt,  wascen  ^  wa^es  [c  1275  wowes].  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  7667  pe  king  t>an  hent  a  sper  scarp  To  stair  him  thoru 
vnto  K  wau  (C(7//,  wawe;  /•«/>/.  wagh].  1340  Hampole 
Pr.  Consc.  6619  A  purtrayd  fire  on  a  waghe,  pat  es  paynted 
outher  heghe  or  laghe.  0x400-50  l^ars  Alex,  3222  ^it 
ware  be  wawes  of  ^le  wanes,.  .Polischid  all  of  pure  gold. 

y.  f  laoo  Vices  <V  Virtues  95  Carite3  arist  up  fram  Se 
grundwalle,  and  beclep3  all  5e  wouh.  c  xsoo  St.  Dunstan 
132  in  S.Eng.Leg.2i  peharpehe  hengvp  bi>e  wouh.  a  1300 
JC.  Horn  970  (Camb.)  pe  sc  bigan  to  (jro^e  Vnder  hir  wo5e. 
1303  RBRLNNE//a/i(//.,S>««*  1144  pys  aide  man  wasbroght 
so  logh  pat  he  lay  ful  colde  besyde  a  wogh.  1340  Ayenb.  72 
Betuene  ham  and  paradys  ne  is  bote  a  lyte  W05.  X38S 
Wyclif  Ps.  Ixi.  4  As  to  a  boowid  woughe,  and  to  a  ston  wal 
put  doun.  CX400  Destr,  Troy  4773  In  the  castell..all  was 
bare  as  a  bast,  to  be  bigge  woghes.    c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb. 

I.  785  Hym  liketh  best  a  daubed  wough,  and  he  Wol  haue 
a  wal  of  cley  and  stoon.  «  X450  Mirk*s  Festial  181  An 
adyrcope..come  of  >e  woch.  1674  Ray  N.  C,  IVords  54 
A  IVogk^  a  Wall,  Lane  X703  Thoresbv  Let.  to  Ray,  A 
IVogh,  any  Partition,  whether  of  Boards  or  mud  Walls,  or 
I^tbs  and  Lime;  as  a  Boardshed-woagh,  studded  wogh. 
C1746  J.  Collier  (Tim  Bobbin)  Viezu  Lanes.  Dial.  Wks. 
(1862)  6q,  I  crope  under  a  Wough.     X847  Lytton  Lucretia 

II.  xix.  She  lived  agin  the  wogh  yonder,  where  you  see  that 
gent  coming  out. 

5.  a  xMj  Ancr.  R.  172  pauh  hire  Hcome  beo  widinnen  |>e 
uour  woawes.  a  1950  Owl  ff  Night.  1528  Wowes  west  and 
lere  huse.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl,  Synne  4272  Here  mayst 
thou  beltyr  slcpe  a  throwc  Than  sytte  and  loke  vppon  a 
wowe.  13. .  E.  E.  Aim.  P.  B.  1531  In  t»e  palays  pryncipale 
vpon  }>e  playn  wowe.  X390  Gower  Con/.  I.  324  Ihcr  was 
nothing  hem  betwene,  Bot  wow  to  wow  and  wall  to  wall. 
c  i^oo  Laud  Troy  Bk.  tZ^ZZTxoyti  is  dounc&ouer-throwen. 
Tour  &  hour,  wallc  &  wowen.  c  1440  Fromfi.  Farv.  533/1 
Wowe,  wal  [v.rr.  wowe  or  wall],  paries,  tnurus.  C1450 
Godstozu  Reg.  551,  j.  yerde  biiwene  the  wowes.  a  1470 
H.  Parker  Dives,  ^  Pauper  (W.  dc  W.  1496)  v.  iii.  198/1 
God  lykenelh  flaterers  to  the^'m  that  playstren  &  payntcn 
walles  and  wowes  without. 


WOUGH. 

2.  Mining,    The  side  of  a  vein. 

1653  M.Kiii.ovK  Liberties  of  Lead-Mines  234  If,  .wougbs 
be  strete,  the  Miner  then  may  fire.  Ibid.  259  Water  holes, 
Wind  holes,  Veyns,  Coe-shafts  and  Woughs.  1681  T.  Hough- 
ton Rara  Avis  (E.D.S.)  44  Woughs,  the  walls  or  sides, 
sometimes  of  hard  stone,  and  sometimes  soft.  1836  R.  Fur- 
NESS  Astrologer  I.  Wks.  (1858)  135  Where  wough  or  rider, 
twitch'd  a  leading  fast,  There  he  was  matchless  at  a  teariiie 
blast.  ^ 

3.  Comb.*,  fwough-nail,  wall-nail  (Wall  j^.l  22V 
OE.  wdgry/tt  'ti/t  occurs  in  the  Ormulum  as  wagherifft. 
X331  in  Topham  CoUeg.  Chap.  St.  Stephen  (1834)  67  Eidem 

pro  1000  de  Wounail  empt'  pro  quadam  interclus'  in  dicta 
dome  faciend'.  c  1300  in  Rogers  Agric.  ^  Prices  I.  498  [On 
the  Irish  estates  we  find  a  kind  of  nail  called]  'woh'  or 
*  wouwe-nails  *.     1411  Ibid.  111.  447  Wogh  prig  nails. 

t  Wough,  sb:^  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  1-4  woh,  3 
woch,  3  (5  Sc^  wocht,  4  woht.  &.  i  (3)  dat, 
wo  (woo),  3-4  W05  (4  wo5h),  3-5  wogh,  i  dat, 
wo5e,  3-4  wo^e  (4  wo5he),  3-5  woghe,  5  wothe. 
7.  3  wou,  3-5  wow ;  3-4  wouh  (3  //.  wouhwes), 
W0U5  (5  wou^h,  w^ow^),  4  wough,  5  wugh,  Sc, 
weuch ;  5  wouche,  wou-,  wow^e,  woughe. 
[OE,  tvdh  (inflected  wd-^  ^^£-)>  neut.  of  w<fA 
Wough  a,  used  as  sb."^ 

1.  Wronj^,  evil ;  injury,  harm. 

a.  f  893  i^LFRED  Oros.  VI.  X.  264  pa  saede  him  hiora  an,.. 
J^aet  he  woh  bude.  <;  xooo  Ag^.  Ps.  (Th.)  xciii.  4  Hi., woh 
meldiaS.  <:  X205  Lav.  11589  pat  wes  swi3e  muchel  woh. 
c  X2SO  Death  261  in  O.  E.  Misc.  184  Lete  us  hatie  bat  woh 
and  luuie  \>n.t  ri3te.  c  xas©  Orison  16  ibid.  160  pu  brohtest 
dai  and  eve  ni^t,  Heo  bro^te  woht,  bu  brohtest  rijt.  c  1300 
Harrow.  Hell  (Harl.)  52  Mon  haj>  do  me  shome  ynoh  wy^ 
word  ant  dede  in  heore  woh. 

p.  c888  ^Elfred  Boetk.  xl.  §7  Englas.  .nanes  wos  \v.r, 
wo^es]  ne  wilniaS,  £897  —  Gregory  s  Past.  C.  xlv.  343 
Hie-.nylla3  wietan  mid  hwelcum  woo  \v.r.  wo]  hie  hit 
gestriendon,  C924  Let.  in  Birch  Cartul,  II.  236  Ic  him 
wolde  fylstan  to  ryhte  and  nasfre  to  nanan  wo.  c  laoo  Trin, 
Coll.  Horn.  165  Al  riht  is  leid  and  wogh  arered.  13. .  Gaw, 
ff  Or,  Knt.  1550  pus  hym  frayned  J>at  fre,  and  fondet  hym 
ofte,  For  to  haf  wonnen  hym  to  wo^e.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne 
544  For  hat  were  swiche  a  wo5h  Jiat  neuer  wolde  be  mended. 
0x400-50  Wars  Alex.  2812  As  me  is  wa  for  J>i  woje  &  )?\ 
wrange  bathe. 

y.  a  IMS  Ancr.  R.  -L-zfi  Wouh  t>et  me  mis-deS  us,  o3er  of 
word  o3er  of  were.  Hnd.  190  Wei  is  us  nu,  Louerd,  uor  Jje 
dawes  t>et  tu  lowudest  us  mide  oSre  monnes  wouhwes. 
c  X330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  7279  Of  two  ^ynges 
wakned  hys  wough.  <:  1320  Cast.  Lore  1117  ^\{  \>o^x  wole 
a-menden  his  W0U5,  pou  most  de}?  Jwlen  J>orw  strong  pyne 
I-nouj.  a  X4SO  Le  Morte  Arth.  1333  Her  hertes  was  full 
of  sorow  and  woughe. 

2.  In  phrases  :  a.  To  do  or  work  wough.  Also 
const,  to,  on  (a  person)  or  with  dat. 

(d)  c  laos  Lay.  22456  pat  ne  seal  l?e  king  woh  don.  a  1225 
Ancr.R,  158  Vor  Jwlemod  is  t>e  J>et  J^'uldeliche  abereS  wouh 
bet  me  de3  him.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  15828  Wit  j^air  bastons 
bete  |>ai  him  And  did  him  mikel  wogh.  X338  R.  Brunne 
Chron,  (1810)  iig  To  William  did  he  wouh,  He  did  brenne 
Helwelle,  &  William  bro])er  slouh.  CX400  Rowland  ^  O. 
119  For  here  schall  no  man  do  the  woghe,  till  aughte  dayes 
ben  a-goa 

0)  x«97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  7687  Vor  no  mon  ne  durste  him 
wi^segge,  he  wro5te  muche  wou.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  24340 
(Edin.)  To  me  his  moder  did  (>ai  J^at  mis,  b^t  wroht  on  him 
J»is  woh,  X3..  E,  E,  A  Hit.  F.  A.  622  pay  laften  ry3t  & 
wro^ten  woghe.  c  X470  Col.  ^  Gaw.  700  The  wyis  wroght 
vthir  grete  wandreth  and  weuch.  Ibid.  J199  To  wirk  him 
wandreth  or  wough.  £-1550  Hunt.  Cheviot  xxvi.  in  Child 
Ballads  III.  308/2  He  wrought  hom  both  woo  and  wouche. 

b.  To  have  wough :  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

c  1205  Lav.  3327  Leiuedi  |>u  haues  mochel  wouh.  Ibid. 
5043  pu  hauest  woh  &  [he]  haued  riht.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  54 
Me  leoue_  sire,  )?u  hauest  wouh.  c  1275  Passion  0/  Our 
Lord  332  in  O,  E.  Misc.  46  Seye  Jju  me  sol>,  Yf  Jju  ert  gy  wene 
k>;ng  o^er  hi  babbej*  woh.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  1531  pai 
sei^en  he  hadde  be  rijt,  pe  steward  hadde  )?e  WCU3.  c  X400 
Solomon's  Bi:  IVisd.  284  Ac  so  wys  clerk  ne  wor^j  )jer  non, 
Pat  ne  schal  haue  to  don  ynou5,  fforto  disputen  a3eins  hym 
pei;  he  haue  (>e  wou^ 

c.  Mid  or  with  wough :  wrongfully.  (OE,  also 
on  w6h,) 

C885  MlJreiVs  Will  in  Birch  Cartul.  II.  177  paet  ic 
mine  mae?;ecild  o&5e  yldran  o3c5e  gingran  mid  wo  for- 
demde.  C960  Laws  Edgar  11.  iv,  &  se  J>e  o3erne  mid  wo^e 
forseggan  wile,  ^isEt  he  [etc.].  CI17S  Lamb.  Hom.  29  pas 
rupcres  and  J>as  reueres  t>et  nemeS  oorcs  monnes  eahte  mid 
wohe.  £iBo5  Lay.  2481  i  Of  Frolle  ^an  kinge,  J)at  |?u  mid 
woje  at  Paris  aslope,  a  1240  Lo/ong  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  205 
Summe  tide  ich  habbe  iheued  of  oSer  monnes  mid  woh. 
c  X290  Beket  1239  in  .S',  Eng.  Leg.  142  [They]  tolden  j^e  kinge 
of  al  l^e  wo  ^at  seint  tbomas  hadde  with  wou).  a  X300 
Cursor  M.  x6i  Herode  kyng  wit  wogh  For  cnst  sak  be 
childer  slogh.  13, .  Guy  War^v.  5080  Ich  on  of  hem  J?at  he 
toke,  he  slou),  Were  it  vi\]>  ri;t,  were  it  wij»  wouj.  [c  X330 
Arth.  ^  Merl.  4806  Wil>  gode  ri^t  &  no  wouj.) 

d.  Withoutien)  wough :  truly. 

13..  Guy  Warw.  6876  Ich  it  seye,  wiJ?outen  wouj.  CZ400 
Merlin  1415  (KOlbing)  Herknet?  alle,  wit>  owte  wough,  Y 
schal  30W  telle,  why  y  lou3h.  X4..  Sir  Bcues  (S.)  2135 
Certes,  madame,  with  out  WOW3.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  X172 
Suche  virtuose  werkus  he  wolde  welle  do  Fulle  sotelyche 
w'-owte  ony  wothe  [rime  bothej  /bid.  2100.  £1450  Le 
Morte  Arth.  1638  Withe  Syr  mador,  with-outen  woughe. 
Full  sone  acordement  gon  they  make. 

Wouffh,  (wuf),  sb."^  Also  Sc.  wouoh.  [Imita- 
tive. CfTwuFF.]  The  bark  of  a  dog  or  other  animal, 

X824  Mactaggart  Gallovid.  Encycl.  481  Wouch,  the  same 
with  bouch,  a  dog's  bark.  x8so  Mayne  Reiu  Rifle  Rangers 
II.  xxii.  200  The  hound,  with  a  short  '  wough  dropped  in 
upon  his  head.  1S98  Longm.  Mag.  May  67  Little  squirrels 
..have  quite  a  large  vocabulary, ..a  bark  or  wough  when 
suddenly  alarmed. 


WOUGH. 

+  Wougfh,«.  Ohs.  (ordiaL)  Forms:  1-4 woh 
(3  "WO)?),  4  woug,  9  diai.  oogh;  //.  (etc.)  3  woje, 
wo^he,  wowe.  [OE.  wdA  (inflected  tvif-f  wo^-), 
of  obscnre  origin.     Hence  Wocgh  ^^.2] 

1:  Crooked,  bent. 

86a  Grant  in  Birch  CariuL  II.  114  Danne  fram  langan 
l«i5C  to  8am  won  siocc«.  C897  Alfred  Gregory  s  Past.  C. 
xi.  67  Sio  micle  nosu  S:  sio  woo.  a  1000  Laivs  j^thelb  xliv, 
jif  mu5  o\i^  cage  woh  weor3el».  aiioo  Gloss,  in  Wr.- 
Wulckcr  146/38  Diuortia,  diuerticuia^  mistlice  woje  wejas. 
a  isso  OttV  4-  Ni^,  813  pe  fox.  .can  pabes  rijte  &  wo^e. 

1866  Bbocden  Pjvo.  Words  Lines,  141  The  woodman  said 
ihat  the  stuff  was  kind,  but  all  I've  seen  was  oogh  inclined. 

2.  ^Vrong,  evil,  bad.     Also  absol. 

Bfoztrtd/' 1747  Worn  wundorbebodum  werxan  gastes.  c888 
Mlfred  Boeth,  xxxviii.  §  3  Hit  is  W05  bset  hi  mon  Isete 
unwitnode.  a  1000  Riddles  xL  24  (Gr.)  Woh  wyrda  sesceapu. 
c  laoo  Ormin  1375  paer  Cristess  mennissciiesse  Drannc  dse^ess 
drinnch  o  rodeireo  forr  ure  wojhe  dedess.  c  1205  Lay.  4333 
pat  is  woh  &  na  wiht  riht.  a  xtzsAncr,  R^  2  Widute  knotte 
&  dolke  of  woh  inwit  &  of  wreinde.  e  tmsp  Oivl  4-  Night, 
164  Schild  )»ine  svikeldom  vram  (?e  li^te^  &  hud  ^at  woje 
\v.r,  wowe]  among  J>e  rijte.  c  1^0  Sir  Tristr.  J730  Her 
wening  was  al  wou),  Vntroweand  til  hem  to.  a  1400  Ociouian 
(Webw-)  1050  Floreniyn  na3t  forsok  hyt,  pey  hyt  wer  W05. 

+  Wougl^  int,  Obs-^  =  Waugh,  Wow. 

M  I5S3  Udall  Royster  D.  in.  iv.  (Arb.)  52  Wough,  she  is 
gone  for  euer,  I  shall  hir  no  more  see. 

W0U5,  obs.  var.  How  adv. 

t  Wouhleche.  Ods,~^  [f.  wouh-y  repr.  OE, 
W^-,  stem  of  ivSgian  to  Woo  +  -ieche  -ledge.] 
Wooing,  conrtsbip.     So  also  -i"  'Wouhlechung. 

a  SU5  After.  R,  96  No  wouhleche  nis  so  culuert  ase  is  o 
pleinte  wis.  Ibid.  388  He  uor  wouhlecchunge  sende  hire 
nis  son  den. 

Wouke,  obs,  form  of  Wbbk:  sb. 

fWoiil,  z/.  Obs,  rare.  [Imitative.  Cf.WAWLz'.] 
intr.  To  howl,  cry,  wail. 

c  1340  Nominate  (Skeat>  748  Tesson  craile,  Brok  woulith. 
138a  WvcLiF  Hosea  v.  8  Woule  50  in  Bethauen.  Ibid.  vii. 
14  Thei  crieden  not  to  me  in  her  faerte,  hot  ihei  wouliden  in 
her  couchis. 

Would  (wad),  sb.  [The  subj.  of  Will  z/.l  used 
substantively.]  The  feeling  or  expression  of  a  con- 
ditional or  undecided  desire  or  intention. 

1390  GowER  Con/.  III.  32  Bot  yit  is  noght  mi  feste  al  plein, 
Bot  al  of  woldes  and  of  wissnes,  Therof  have  I  my  fulle 
disshes.  x6a6  Fenner  Hid.  Manna  (1636)  58  Thou  hast  a 
setled  will  to  sinne,  but  a  sorry  would,  or  a  months  minde 
to  repent,  a  1653  Binning  Serin.  (1735)  559/2  Your  Woulds 
and  Wishes  after  Christ  and  Salvation .  .are  not  the  real 
Exercises  of  your  Soul's  flying  unto  him  for  Salvation.  1864 
Tbevelyan  Cornpet.  Wallah  (1866)  131  If  all  my 'woulds', 
dear  Jones,  were  changed  to  '  coulds',  I'd  deck  thy  bungalow 
with  Europe  goods.  1876  Emerson  Lett,  fif  Soc,Aims,  Poet, 
*  Imag.  Wks.  (Bolin)  iH.  151  All  writings  must  be  in  a 
degree  exoteric,  written  to  a  human  should  or  -would,  instead 
of  to  the  fatal  is. 

b.  With  ihe^  denoting  desire  or  intention  in  con- 
trast to  duty  or  necessity. 

X753-4  Richardson  Grandison  II.  xvii.  127  But  so  it  will 
always  be  with  silly  girls,  that  distinguish  not  between  the 
liHfuld  and  the  should.  1831  Carlvle  Misc.  Ess.^  Early 
Ger.Lit.  (1872)  III.  188  When  man,  hemmed-in  between  the 
Would  and  the  Should,  or  the  Must,  painfully  hesitates. 

Would,  obs.  f.  Hold  z*.,  Old  a.  Weld  sb^^ 
Wold  ;  var.  Woold  sb,  and  v. 

Would-be  (wu'dbi),  a,  and  sb,  [The  phrase 
would  be  (see  Will  v^-  40)  used  attributively  and 
absolutely.] 

A.  adj.  Of  persons :  That  would  be ;  wishing 
to  be  ;  posing  as. 

In  the  earliest  examples  used  as  a  mock  addition  to  a 
designation  or  title:  cf.  li. 

1300  Graystanes  in  Hist.  Dunelm.  Script.  Tres  (Surtees) 
77  Eum  \sc.  Henry  de  Luceby]  contempserunt,  vocantes 
cum  H.  walde  be  Priur_.  1642  Kvnaston  Leoline  etc.  138 
By  the  skill  of  Marquis  would-be  lones,  'Tis  found  the 
smoakes  salt  did  corrupt  the  stones. 

1647  Tbapp  Comtn.  Matt.  v.  21.  286  Epictetus  complained 
that  there  w«re  many  would  be  Philosophers,  as  far  as  a  few 
Kood  words  would  goe.  1691  Rahskakek  Vapulans  2  The 
Wou'd-be-Wits,  and  wou'd-be-Wise,  The  witty  Fool  must 
have  the  foremost  place.  1708  Brit,  Apollo  No.  73.  2/2  The 
next  a  Proctor's  Clerk,  a  Would-be  Beau.  1750  Student  or 
Ox/.  Misc.  1.  23  None  but  Academical  Pedants  and  would- 
be-wits.  1794  Jefferson  /l^r//.  (1859)  IV.  112  We  shall  see 
what  the  court  lawyers.. and  would-be  ambassadors  will 
make  of  it.  1832  Lytton  Eugene  A,  iv.  ii,  They  are  not 
rascals — they  are  would-be  men  of  the  world.  1864  Pusev 
Lect.  Daniel  ii.  91  Antiochus  was  a  propagator  of  false 
religions,  a  would-be  destroyer  of  the  true.  1889  Grettoh 
Memory's  Harkback  yyj  Napoleon  I .  .actually  bequeathed 
a  legacy . .  to  Cantillon,  the  would-be  assassin  of  Wellington. 
b.  trans/.  Of  things :  Intended  as. 

a  1839  Pbaed  Poems  (1864)  II.  54  The  buniished  plate 
That  decks  the  would-be  rustic  gate.  1856  Miss  Yonge 
Daisy  Chain  11.  xxvi,  Speaking  with  a  would-be  tone  of 
congratulation.  1869  Trollope  He  Knew  etc.  xcii.  (1878) 
513  He  bad  continued  to  speak  with  the  same  fluent  would- 
be  cyoicisin.  1901  H.  Sutcliffe  B.  Cunlij/e  v.  75  His  usual 
stilted  gait  softened  to  a  would-be  airiness. 

C.  With  following  adj.,  forming  a  hyphened 
phrase. 

i8s6  Galt  Last  0/ Lairds  xxviL  238  The  would-be-genteel 
coxcombs  of  Calcutta.  1840  T.  Gordon  tr.  W.  MenzeVs 
Ger.  Lit.  II.  80  Books. .are  filled  with  Philistinism  and 
would.bewise  morality.  1865  Annie  Thomas  On  Guard 
II.  90  A  sayer  of  would-be-sensible  things.  1883  Miss 
Brouchton  Belinda  1.  iii.  With  a  would-be-valedictory  wave 
of  the  hand. 

d.  /^(p«/^-^^-Mo«^.4/:  wishing  to  be  considered  as. 
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x8oS  T.  Harral  Scenes  0/ Li/e  II.  67  The  wits,  and  would- 
be-thought  wits,  of  the  day.  i8xs  Mrs.  Pilkington  Celebrity 
II.  148  'Perhaps  I  might',  rejoined  the  would-be-thougiit 
cynic. 

B.  sb.  One  who  fain  would  be  (something  speci- 
fied or  implied). 

Sometimes  used  as  a  fictitious  surname. 

(rt)  160s  B.' loNsoN  Volpone'Dxscai.  Pers.  (1607),  Politique 
Would-bee,a  Knight.. Fine  Mada.  Would-bee,  the  Knights 
wife.  1706  Mks.  Centlivre  Love  at  Ventttre  i.  i.  5  Enter 
a  Servant.    Ser.  Sir,  here  is  Mr.  Wou'dbe  to  wait  on  you. 

{b)  x67«  Marvell  Keh.  Tramp,  i.  23S  They  are  the 
Politick  would-be's  of  the  Clergy.  C1730  Ramsay  To  his 
Son  vi,  Yet,  this  .et  little  would-be's  know.  173a  London 
Mag.  I.  240  Of  all  the  Fops  in  Nature,  none  are  so  ridicu- 
lously contemptible  as  the  Wouldbtes.  1781  Cowfer 
Conversat.  612  A  man  that  would  have  foiled,  at  their  own 
play,  A  dozen  would-be's  of  the  modern  day. 

t  WoU'lder.  Obs,  [iireg.  f.  would,  pa.  t.  of 
W]LL  v}-  +  -Ell  1.]  In  the  proverbial  phrase  wishers 
and  woulders  :  those  given  to  saying  '  I  wish  .  .  .' 
and  *  I  would . .  .*,  i.e.  indulging  idle  wishes  instead 
of  making  active  efforts. 

The  proverb  in  which  the  word  rimes  with  householders  is 
freq.  quoted  (with  slight  variations)  down  to  the  18th  cent. 

1508  Stanbridge  Vulgaria  (W.  de  W.)  Cvj,  Wysshers 
and  wolders  be  small  housholders.  1546  J.  Hevwood  Prov. 
I.  XI.  (1867)  26  Wishers  and  wolders  be  no  good  householders. 
a  1617  Bayne  Lect.  (1634)  140  A  man  may  bee  a  wisher  and 
woulder  with  Balaam,  but  misse  of  his  desires.  16*3  R. 
Carpenter  Consc.  Christian  18  The  imperfect  Essayes,.of 
lazie  languishing  wishers  and^  woulders.  1646  Hammond 
Tracts^  Consc.  36  The  hypocrisie  of  the  wisher  and  woulder, 
that  could  wish  he  were  better  then  he  is.  1670  Rav  Prov, 
295  (Scot.  Prov.)Wishers  and  walders  are  poor  househalders, 
[1870  Schaff  Comtn.  Prov.  xxi.  25-6  Wishers  and  woulders 
are  neither  good  householders  nor  long  livers.] 

fb.  In  well-woulder :  well-wisher.    Obs.—^ 

1643  Pl^i^c  English  28  These  are  well-woulders  to  the 
Parliament. 

Wonld-have-beexi,  a.  [The  verbal  phrase 
used  attributively.]  That  would  have  liked  to  be, 
that  aimed  at  being,  (something  specified). 

1744  Eliza  Heywood  Female  Sped.  v.  (1748)  I.  233  Her 
penetrating  eyes  immediately  discovered  her  would-have- 
been  gallant,  /bid.  vii.  II.  29  The  would-have-been  member 
was  ready  to  burst  with  inward  rage  at  this  sneer.  1844 
Alb.  Smith  Adv  Mr.  Ledbury  xxxiv,  The  would-have-been 
assassin  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  1901  Westni.  Gnz.  j6  Nov. 
7/1  The  hunt  goes  forward  after  the  would-have-been  in- 
vaders of  Natal. 

tWoU'ldm^f,  vbl.sb.  Obs,  [irreg.  f,  would 
pa.  t.  of  Will  z/.i]  The  action  or  fact  of  desiriug. 
Usually  coupled  with  wishing. 

S549  Chaloner  Erasm.  on  Folly  K  lii,  There  be  some  who 
onely  with  wishyng  and  wouldyng  are  riche  in  their  owne 
fantasie.  x6ao  Sanderson  Serin,  ad  Clerum  iii.  (1681)  I.  51 
You  maycallit  wishing  and  woulding, (and  we  have  Proverbs 
against  wishers  and  woulders  ;)  rather  than  Praying.  1653 
GuRNAixC^nrw  .4.rfn.  i.  (1656)314  If  woulding  and  wishing 
will  bring  them  to  heaven,  then  they  may  come  thither, 
a  1714  M.  Henry  Wks,  (1835)  I.  113  Wishing  and  woulding 
is  but  trifling. 

b.  //.    Desires,  inclinations. 

a  1640  Fenner  Sacri/.  Faith/ull  (1648)  38  Many  a  poore 
soule,  that  hath  forcible  wouldings,  and  wracked  desires 
after  grace  and  holinesse.  1661  Gurnall  Chr.  in  Arm.  iii. 
(1662)  554  Some  lazy  wouldings  or  wishings,  or  weak  vellie- 
ties.  X710  J,  NoRRis  Chr,  Prud.  217  They  have  a  great 
many  imperfect  Motions,  Inclinations,  Half  Consents,  and 
Velleities  or  Wouldings  to  do  so.  a  1758  Jon.  Edwards  in 
Li/e  Brainerd  (1845)  368  His  desires  were  not  idle  wishings 
and  wouldings. 

fWou'lding^ess,   Obs,  nonce-wd,   [f.  asprec. 

+  -NESS.]     Desire,  inclination. 

a  1660  Hammond  Pract.  Catech.  i.  iii,  Wks.  1674  I.  31 
And  2.  whatsoever  you  do,  you  do,  first  against  one  velleity 
(or  wouldingnessj  or  other  j  and  secondly,  with  some  mixture 
of  the  contrary. 

Woulfe  (wulf).  Also  "Woulf.  [The  surname 
of  Peter  Woulfe  (?i727-iSo3),  a  London  chemist.] 
Woulfe^s  apparatus^  a  series  of  glass  receivers 
{lVoulfe''s  bottles')  formerly  used  in  distillation, 

1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Cheni.  I,  109  A  bent  tube  immersed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  contained  in  one  of  Woulf 's  bottles. 
1815  J.  SMiTH/'rt«(?ra;««5V/.  <5-^r/  II.  311  Woulfe's  appara- 
tus evolved  so  large  a  quantity  of  subtile,  elastic,  and  often 
incondensable  vapours.  1827  Faraday  Chem.  Manip.  xv. 
(1842)  369  An  arrangement  of  vessels  first  devised  by  Glauber, 
but  which  with  some  modifications,  has  since  received  the 
name  of  Woulfe's  apparatus.  1855  Scoffern  Elevi.  Chem. 
358  The.-Woulfes  bottles  are  about  two-thirds  filled  with 
water. 

Woulk,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Week  sb, 

Woult,  obs.  Sc.  var.  Vault  sb,^ 

Wouman,  obs.  form  of  Woman. 

Wound  (w«nd),  sb.  Forms :  a.  1-3  wund, 
3  wundo  (wnde)  ;  3-5  wonde,  4-6  wond  (6  .Sir. 
vond),  5  woynd,  6  Sc.  wind.  ^.  3-7  wounde, 
3- wound  (5  wownd,  Sc.  vound) ;  8//.wawnds. 
[Common  Teutonic  :  OK,  wund  =  OFris.  wtifzde, 
wund  (WFris.  woune^  EFris.  w^n\  MDu.  wonde 
(Du,  wond)y  OS.  witnda  (LG.  wunde^  wunne, 
wunn),OHG.wunla,wtinda{M.HG,7vunlefWundef 
G,  wunde\  ON.  (Icel.,  MSw.)  und (Da.,  vmideixom 
LG.),  of  uncertain  relationship. 

The  original  w  was  normally  lengthened  before  nd^  but  in  the 
standard  pronunc.  has  been  prevented  from  developing  into 
o7t  (as  in  bound,  hound,  ground,  etc.)  hy  the  influence  of  the 
10  (in  contrast  to  wound,  pa.  t.  of  Wind  z/.').  'I'he  pronunc. 
(wound)  is  however  given  by  some  dictionaries  of  the  i8th 
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century  (Kenrick,  1773;  Jones,  1798),  is  widely  current  in 
dialects, is  implied  in  various  forms  of  Wounds  and  ZounuSi 
and  was  common  in  the  adv.  Woundy.) 

1.  A  hurt  caused  by  the  laceration  or  separation 
of  the  tissues  of  the  body  by  a  hard  or  sharp  instru- 
ment, a  bullet,  etc. ;  an  external  injury, 

^Death's  •wound;  see  Death-wound. 

a.  BeoTvul/  271 1  Da  sio  wund  ongon,  t>e  him  se  eorSdraca 
aer  ?;eworiite,  swelan  and  swellan.  C900  Bxda^s  Hist.  \\. 
ix.(i89o)  124  Eac  wses  secyning  Reha;led  from  J>are  wunde, 
J>e  him  ar  ^edon  waes.  £'1000  Sax,  Leechd.  I.  180  Wid 
wunda,.  .jenim  J>as  wyrte  |>e  we  senecio  nemdun.  C117S 
Lamb.  Horn.  79  pa  com  |>er  an  helendis  Mon  and  heuede 
roul>e  of  him  and  wesch  his  wunden  mid  wine,  c  1*05  Lay. 
23969  He  wunde  afeng  feouwer  unchene  long,  c  1275 
Passion  0/ Our  Lord  187  in  O.  E.  Misc.  42  Ne  schullen  hi 
nouht  yete  (>olie  none  wnde.  c\yx>  Havelok  igSo  He  haues 
a  wunde  in  the  side.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  5337  Byhalde 
J>e  wondes  bat  yhe  styked.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  501  pan  he 
askede  of  Olyuere..If  J^at  he  any  wonde  here  in  ys  body 
J>at  tyde,  c  1400  Destr,  Troy  6316  Achylles.  .hymselfe  fore 
to  no  fyght  for  hys  fel  wondys.  1422  Yongh  tr.  Secreta 
Secret.  181  The  bee  is  a  Passynge  wrathful!  beste,  .and  for 
vengeaunce  they  lewyth  thar  Styngill  in  the  wonde.  1526 
Tindale  Acts  xvi.  33  He  toke  them.. and  Wasshed  their 
wondes.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  xiv.  121  The  mortal  vondis  that 
he  hcd  resauit  fra  bessus  his  seruituir. 

/3.  c  S290  Sancta  Crux  438  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  1. 14  To-gadere 
huy  smiten  to  grounde . .  and  maden  heom  wel  bitere  woundes. 
1*97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  11397  He  hadde  mo  t>an  tuenti 
wounde  ar  he  were  inome.  c  1325  Spec.  Gy  Wafvj.  442  And 
Jjere  J>eih  sholen  se  soJ>liche,  His  grisli  wounden  of>enliche. 
1390  GowER  Con/.  III.  137  Of  word  among  the  men  of 
Armes  Ben  woundes  heeled  with  the  charme-s,  Wher  lacketh 
other  medicine.  ^  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xix.  87  pe  blude 
rynnez  doun  fra  J>er  woundes.  ci^oPromp.  Parv.  533/1 
Wownde,  festryd,  cicatrix.  Wownde,  made  wythe  swerde 
or  other  wepne,  stigma,  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  0/  Ayinon 
XV.  356  He.  .cast  hym  doun  to  the  grounde  with  a  wounde 
mortall.  1547  Boorde  Brev.  Health  i.ccclxxviL  (1557)  120  b, 
There  be  dyuers  sortes  of  woundes,  some  be  newe  and  freshe 
woundes  and  some  be  olde  woundes,  some  be  depe  woundes, 
[etc.].  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  i.  ii.  55  Dead  Henries  wounds, 
Open  their  congeal'd  mouthes,  and  bleed  afresh.  i6zx 
MiDDLETON  &  Dekker  Roaring  Girl  L  3,  Wounds  should 
be  drest  and  heal'd,  not  vext,  or  left  Wide  open,  to  the 
anguish  of  the  patient.  1663  M  anley  Grotius'  Low  C.  Wars 
271  Octavius.  .was  shortly  after  shot  by  the  Besieged,  and 
dyed  of  the  Wound.  1679  Oldham  Sat.  Jesuits  111.  (1681) 
70  A  Wound  though  cur'd,  yet  leaves  behind  a  Scar.  173a 
Ledi  aru  Sethos  1 1,  viii.  222, 1  receiv'd  a  wound  with  a  sword 
which  laid  me  on  the  ground.  1744  J.  Armstrong  Art 
Preserv.  Health  in.  516  For  want  of  timely  care  Millions 
have  died  of  medicable  wounds.  1770  Goldsm.  Des.  Vill. 
157  The  broken  soldier . .  Wept  o'er  his  wounds.  1804  Naval 
Chron.  XII.  387  Having.. several  sabre  and  pike  wounds. 
1841  Lever  0*Malley  Ixxi,  *  And  his  wound  ?  Is  it  a  serious 
one?'said  a. .voice,  as  the  doctor  left  my  room.  1866  G. 
Macdonald  Ann.  Q.  Neigltb.  xxvi.  The  blood  flowed  from  a 
wound  on  the  head,  X907  J.  H.  Patterson  Man-eaters  of 
Tsavo  vii.  78,  I .  .bathed  and  dressed  his  wounds. 
b.  Esp.  in  the  {Five)  IVounds  of  Christ. 

C1175  Lamb.  Horn.  75  Ac  he  horn  helde  mid  his  halic  fif 
wunden.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  292  Nem  ofte  Jesu..Vlih  into 
his  wunden,  creop  in  ham  mid  J^ine  )>ouhte.  a  1300  Leg. 
Rood  ii.  258  He  aros  to  lyue  From  dej^  ^en  J>ridde  dai  myd 
is  wounden  viue.  13..  Gaiv.  <y  Gr.  Knt.  642  Alle  his  afy- 
aunce  vpon  folde  was  in  J'c  fyue  woundez  |>at  Crist  kajt  on  pe 
croys.  1450-1530  i-l/yrr.  Our  Ladyeu.  155  By  meryte  of  our 
lordes  fyue  woundes.  1526  Pilgr.  Pe?/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  2 
The  moost  worthy  to  be  loued  woundes  &  passyon  of  Chryst. 
1533  in  Line.  Dioc.  Docum.  (1914)  157  The  ij.  cunstabelles. . 
shall  deyll  v**  in  honor  and  worship  of  the  v.  wondes  of  our 
lord  to  the  v.  porest  folkes  in  the  towne.  1625  tr.  Camden's 
Hist.  Eliz.  220  They.. brought  into  the  field  many  men, 
vnder  flying  colours,  wherein  were  painted  in  some,  the  fiue 
wounds  of  our  Lord.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Bleutc's  Trav. 
53  The  Church  of  the  five  wounds  of  our  Saviour.  1807 
WoRDSW.  White  Doe  11.  21  And  figured  there  The  five  dear 
wounds  our  Lord  did  bear.  1845  Pusey  tr.  Horst's  Parad. 
Soul  (1847)  II.  VI.  81  Salutations  to  the  Five  Wounds  of 
Christ.  1M7  Ericycl.  Brit.  XXII.  549/2  As  regards  full 
stigmatization,  with  the  visible  production  of  the  five  wounds, 
. .  the  oldest  case,  after  St.  Francis,  is  that  of  Ida  of  Louvain. 
C.  Used  as  an  oath  or  strong  exclamation,  as 
By  Christ* s,  01  His,  wouftds.  His  anns  and  wounds, 
IVounds  of  God,  etc.     (Cf.  Woukds  int.) 

See  also  Blood  sb.  i  e,  Gad  sb.'^  3,  Goo  sb,  14a,  Gog*  2, 
and  OoNs,  Swounos,  Zounds. 

c  X350  Athelston  144  Sodaynly  J?an  schalt  t>ou  dy,  Be 
Cristes  woundysfyue.  cx48oHenryson  Wol/ Sf  Lamb  2^g 
Be  his  woundis,  fals  tratour,  thow  sail  de.  a  1533  Berners 
Huon  clxxxix.  762  Than  the  maister  ruffian  began  to  swerc 
bloode  &  woundes  that  thei  shulde  pici  at  the  dyse.  1550 
Latimer  Serm.  G  ii  b,  He  cried  oute,  what,  shall  I  dye 
(quod  he)  woundes,  sydes,  hart,  shal  I  dye,.. woundes  and 
sydes  shal  I  thus  dye?  1560  A^/ctf  Wanton  215  It  is  lost,  by 
His  woundes  I  and  ten  to  one  I  1568  Fulwell  Like  will  to 
Like  Bib,  Gogs  hart..,  Blood,  wounds  atid  nailes,  it  wil 
make  a  man  mad.  1589  Rare  Tri.  Love  ^  Fort.  (Roxb.)  143 
By  his  wounds  I  would  never  lin  (etc.].  1602  Chettle 
Hodman  iv.  (1631)  H  2  b,  S'wounds  ile  confound  her,  and 
she  linger  thus.  1728  Cibber  &  Vanbr.  Prozok'd Husb.  i. 
14  Ad's  waunds,  and  heart  1, .  I'm  glad  I  ha"  fun  ye.  1748 
Smollett  Rod,  Random  xi, '  Blood  and  wounds  !  (cried 
Weazel)  d'ye  question  the  honour  of  my  wife,  madam  I ' 
[1869  Blackmohe  Loma  D.  xxv,  Wounds  of  God  !  In  what 
way  thought  you  that  a  lawyer  listened  to  youi  rigmarole?] 
d.  f^.  or  in  fig,  context. 

*i9oo  Cynewulfs  Crist  1314  Eala  I  paer  we  nu  majon 
wral>e  firene  ;^eseon  on  ussum  sawlum  synna  wunde.  c  1000 
Rule  St.Benei  (Logeman)  80  ^Ifremeda  wunda  na  abarian 
[L.  aliena  vulnera  non  detegere\.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
41  Ure  helende  com  to  helen  ^>e  wundes  be  t»e  deuel  iiadde 
on  niancun  broht.  a  1240  Vreisun  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  189 
pine  wunden  healen  Jjc  wunden  of  mi  saule.  c  1374  Chaucer 
Anel.  <V  Arc.  239  My  foo  that  gave  myn  herte  A  wounde 
14. .  HoccLEVE  Virg.  ^  Christ  62  Vn.to  the  souerain  Ieche* 
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?reye  of  grace,  J>at  he  my  wowndes  vouchesauf  to  cure.  1530 
iND.^LE  Ansiu.  More  i.  Wks.  (1572)  261/1  The  wound  of 
temptation  beyng  greater  then  that  it  could  bee  healed  with 
the  preaching  of  a  woman.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleid<utes  Comm, 
231  X'hat  the  woundes  of  the  Church  might  be  healed.  159a 
Ti.MME  Ten  Eng:  Lepers  Lsb,  Who  falleth  from  patience 
by  the  wounds  of  cvill  tongues.  i6ai  Elsing  Debates  Ho. 
Lords  (Camden)  59  The  wounde  of  the  priviledge  of  the 
House  not  soe  greate,  as  that  his  Majestic  shoulde  conceave 
a  suspicion  of  our  zeale  to  his  honon  a  1683  Sidney  Disc. 
Govt.  i.  xi.  24  This  Wound  is  not  cured  by  saying,  that  he 
first  conquers  one,  and  then  more.  lyoiS  Pope  Ode  St. 
Ctf«V/a  29  She..  Pours  balm  into  the  bleeding  lover's  wounds. 
1744  H.  Brooke  in  E.  Moore  Fables  xv.  14  The  wounds  of 
honour  never  close.  1823  Scott  Quentin  D.  xvi,  Louis,  who 
searched  the  wounds  of  the  land  with  steel  and  cautery. 
x86«  Mrs.  Browning  De  Profundis  v.  And  tender  friends 
go  sighing  round,  '  What  love  can  ever  cure  this  wound  ? ' 
1885  '  Mrs.  Alexander  'At  Bay  xi.  My  jewel  will  always 
believe  the  best  of  me;  time  will  heal  up  her  wounds. 

2.  transf.  An  incision,  abrasion,  or  other  injury 
due  to  external  violence,  ia  any  part  of  a  tree  or 
plant. 

1574  T.  Hyu.  Ordering  Bees  etc.  77  Then  the  barke  of  him 
[an  Apple  tree)  is  sicke  :  then  cut  it  with  a  knife, . .  and  when 
the  humour  thereof  is  somwhat  flowen  ouer,..stoppe  dili- 
gently his  wounde  with  clay.  1658  Evelyn  Fr.  Gard, 
(1675)  33  Make  as  few  wounds  in  a  Tree  as  possibly  you  can. 
X707  AlORTiMER  Hnsb.  397  If  you  have  occasion  to  make  any 
great  Wounds,  cover  them  over  with  Clay.  1799  H.Rooke 
Sk.  Sherwood  Forest  15  Where  the  Bark  has  b«en  stript  off 
for  cutting  the  letters,  the  wood  which  grows  over  the  wound 
never  adheres  to  that  part.  1837  P.  Keith  Bot.  Lex,  73  If 
the  cortical  layers,  while  yet  young,  are  accidentally  injured, 
the  part  destroyed  is  again  regenerated,  and  the  wound 
healed  up  without  a  scar.  1897  W.  G.  Smith  tr.  Tubeufs 
Dis.  Plants  79  Wounds  to  the  wood  are  also  frequently 
produced  durmg  the  felling  of  neighbouring  Trees, 
b.  In  Other  transf.  uses. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  l  689  Soon  had  his  crew  Op'nd  into 
the  Hill  a  spacious  wound  And  dig'd  out  ribs  of  Gold.  Ibid. 
IX.  782  Her  rash  hand . .  Forth  reaching  to  the  Fruit,  she 
pluck'd,  she  eat :  Earth  felt  the  wound.  179J  Pakenham  in 
Trans.  Soc.  Arts  X.  210  Fifty-eight  lower  masts  were 
wounded,.. thirty-two  of  which  had  their  wounds  in  the 
upper  third. 

3.  Surgery,  An  incision  or  opening  made  by  a 
surgical  operator, 

x668  CuLPEPKR  &  Cole  Barthol.  Anat,  iii.  vi.  143  If.  .you 
.  .then  by  a  Wound  made  in  an  Artery  shall  put  in  a  crooked 
hollow  probe.  1805  Med.  Jrnl.  XIV.  522  The  wound  of  the 
integuments  was  contracted  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster. 
1884  Thompson  Tumours  of  Bladder  37  At  the  operation 
no  tumour  was  found, ..on  Feb.  20,  the  wound  was  quite 
healed. 

4.  Something  which  causes  a  wound  (lit.  or  fig.). 
17x5  Pope  Iliad  iv.  225  My  varied  belt  repell'd  the  flying 

wound.    1844  Mrs.  Browning  Drama  of  Exile  667  Let  thy 
words  be  wounds. .  For,  so,  1  shall  not  fear  thy  power  to  hurt. 

t5.  (=  L.plaga.)  a.  A  blow,  a  stroke.  (Cf. 
Plague  sb.  i.)  Obs, 

t-At  WvcLiP  Luke  xii.  47  Thilke  seruaunt  that  knew  the 
wiile  of  his  lord,  and  made  not  him  rcdy,  and  dide  not  vp 
bis  wille,  schal  be  betun  with  many  woundis,  1398  Trkvisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  VL  xvi,  (1495)  n  ij/i  The  seruaunt  that  is  not 
chastyscd  with  wordes  muste  be  chastysyd  with  woundes. 
1450-1530  Myrr,  Our  Ladye  11.  68. 
+  b.  A  plague.    Obs, 

c  X369  Chaucer  Dethc  Blauncke  1207  That  was  the  ten 
woundes  of  Egypte. 

+  6.  An  imperfection,  a  flaw.    Obs, 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  i.  i  Our  first  -and  in- 
generated  forefathers,  from  whom . .  we  derive  our  being,  and 
the  several!  wounds  of  constitution. 

7.  Her,    (See  quot.) 

X57a  BossEWKLL  Artnorie  10  Seuen  signes,  or  tokens 
whiche  are  figured  in  Armcs  round . .  7.  Is  of  Purpre,  and  is 
to  be  called  a  Wounde. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attributive,  as 
wound-complicaiion^  -/every  "mark,  'prints  "Secre- 
tioHy -surface,  '■typhoid;  with  meaning  'used  for 
the  healing  of  wounds',  as  wound  balsam,  -kerbj 
"Oilt'oiniment^-pasU'y  b,  objective  and  instrumental, 
as  wound-dilator,  -dressing,  explorer;  wound-in* 
flicting,  -plowedf  -producing,  -scarred,  -worn  adjs. 

x6s8  A.  Fox  tr.  li^urtz'  Surg:  iv.  i.  300, 1  like  and  approve 
better  of  Wound  Oyles,  and  of  Wound  Ointments,  than  of 
•Wound  Balsams  1850  Perf.ira  Elem.  Mai.  Med.  (ed.  3) 
II.  1525  Wound  Balsam.  1899  AllbuWs  Syst.  Med.  VI. 
313  A  common  and  formidable  'wound-complication.  1846 
Tames  Heidelberg  III.  i^t  In  every  country  town,.. the 
utter  [sc  the  barber]  exercised  the  craft  of  bone-setting  and 
*  wound -dressing.  X884  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  'IVoutia  ex- 
plorer, an  electric  sound  used  in  searching  for  bullets.  1888 
Facge  &  Pve-Smith  Princ,  ^  Pract.  Med.  (ed.  2)  I.  70 
Pyicmia  (•wound-fever,  surgical  infection).  1597  Gerarde 
Herbal  11.  cxci.  508  In  the  world  there  are  not  two  better 
•wound  herbes.  1640  Pakkinson  Tkeat.  Bot.  543  Golden 
Rodde.  .is  the  most  soveraigne  woundherbe  of  many.  167X 
Salmon  Syn.  Med.  iii.  xxii.  416  Clowns- woundwort  an 
excellent  woundhcrb.  x866  J.  B.  Rose  tr.  Ovid's  Met.  229 
So  did  the  *wound  inflicting  brute  rush  on.  189a  J.  A. 
Henderson  Ann.  L<ytver  Deestde  114  One  of  the  survivors 
of  the  gang  used  to  exhibit.,  the  *wound.mark  of  a  dagger. 
1658  'wound-oil,  *-oinlment  (see  vjound  balsam  atwve). 
X753  J.  Bartlet  Gentl.  Farriery  xxv.  224  Pledgits  of  tow 
spread  with  black  or  yellow  basilicon  (or  the  wound  oint- 
ment). X9oa  Brit,  Med.  frnl.  12  Apr,  907  Herr  KiJnig  did 
not  approve  of  *wound-paste.  c  1600  J.  Dav  Begg.  Beanall 
Gr.  I.  I.  (1881)  10  Thou  art  a  Souldier,  and  thy  'wound- 
plow'd  face  Hath  everyfurrow  fill'd  with  falling  tears.  x86a 
J.  M.  Neale  Hyntns  East.  Church  88  In  His  Feet  and 
Hands  are  "Wound-prints,  And  His  Side.  1897  Wesitn. 
Gaz.  9  Oct.  5/3  One  of  the  most  terrible  •wound -producing 
bullets  with    which    our    military  could   be    armed.     x88iB 


GuNTER  Mr.  Potter  xii.  144  The  weather-beaten,  *wound- 
scarred  veteran  of  the  plains.  1880  Barwell  Aneurism  2 
This  cord . .  was  saturated  in  *wound-secretion .  1884  Bower 
&  Scott  De  Bary's  Phaner.  108  *Wound -surfaces,  of  what. 
ever  sort,  are  closed  and  healed  by  it.  1896  Allbuit's  Syst, 
Med.  I.  611  Pyaemia  has  been  called  *  wound -typhoid.  1820 
SwE.i.VE,w Prometh.  Unb.  11.  i.  62  His  pale  •wound-worn  limbs. 

9.  Special  comb, :  wound-cork,  a  protective 
layer  formed  on  a  damaged  trunk  or  branch  of  a 
plant  or  tree;  f  wound-drink  (see  quot.  1694)  ; 
wound-free  adj. ,  free  from  wounds ;  invulnerable; 
wound-fungus,  a  fungus  which  grows  on  the 
injured  part  of  a  plant ;  wound-parasite,  a  para- 
site infesting  damaged  plants  ;  wound-rocket  (see 
quot.);  +  wound-shrub,  a  shrub  having  healing 
properties ;  wound-stripe,  a  strip  of  gold  braid 
worn  by  a  wounded  soldier  on  the  left  sleeve,  ver- 
tically, above  the  cuff ;  f  wound-treo  (see  quots.  and 
cf.  wound-shrub')  \  wound- weed,  =  Woundwort  ; 
wound-wood,  wood  formed  over  an  injured  part. 

1897  W.  G.  Smith  tr.  Tubeufs  Dis.  Plants  76  A  corky 
tissue— *  wound -cork — may  be  formed  in  consequence  of 
wounds  to  the  bark,  X657W.  Coles  .^^rfiawzw  Eden  ccqxxxv. 
614  Of  Bugle.. The  decoction.. is  an  especial  helpe  in  all 
*\Vound-dnnkes.  1694  W.  Salmon  Phann.  Bate  757/1 
A  *\Vound  Drink,  or  Drink  for  wounded  People.  1609 
Hevwood  Brit.  Troy  xii.  xciii.  263  Nor  scapt  the  Troian 
"*wound-free.  1613  —  Silver  Age  ni.  i,  When  we  prou'd 
his  skin  To  be  wound-free,  not  to  be  pierc'd  with  Steele.  1634 
—  Gnnaik.  w.  280  An  hearbe  with  whose  juice  if  he  would 
annointe  any  part  of  his  bodie  it  should  preserve  it  wound- 
free.  1897  W.  G.  Smith  tr.  Tubeufs  Dis.  Plants  77  They 
are  lesssuited  lor  the  entrance  of  *wound-fungi  than  wounds 
on  the  living  branch.  X897  W.  G.  Smith  tr.  Tubeufs  Dis. 
Plants  76  The  normal  duramen  is  preyed  on  for  nutriment 
by  many  *wound -parasites.  X548  Turner  Names  of  Herbes 
(E.  D.  S.)  83  Harbaraherba.  .maye  be  called  in  englishe 
•wound -rocket,  for  it  is  good  for  a  wounde.  x6s9  Lovell 
Herball  542  *Wound-shrub,  Izontecpatlis,  Vulner^an 
medicina,  1919  Chamb.  Jrnl.  Feb.  82/2  A  young  fellow 
with  *wound -stripes  on  his  arm.  1640  Parkinson  Theat, 
Bot.  i6$o  Negundo  tnas  ^  fxminn.  The  male  and  female 
•wound  tree.  !bid.,Nimbo,  Another  healing  or  wound  tree. 
1857  Anne  Pratt  Flower.  PU  HI.  288  Soltdago  Virgaurea 
.  .'1  his  Golden  Rod.  .was  called*  Wound-weed.  X897  W.  G. 
Smith  tr.  Tubeufs  Dis.  Pta>tts  77  These  reagents.. even 
replace  the  formation  of  protective  "wound-wood. 

wound  (w«nd),  V,  Forms :  i  wundian,  2 
wundie,   3  wunden  (4  wnden)  ;    3-5  wonde, 

5  -6  wond ;  3-6  wounde  (4  wownde,  5  wowndyn , 

6  arch,  wounden),  4-  wound  (5  Sc.  vound). 
Pa.t.  5  (9  arch.')  wound.  [OE.  wundian  (f. 
wund  Wound  sb^  -■  OFris.  {w)undia  (WFris. 
wounje),  MDn.  and  Du.  wonden,  OHG.  wuntdnr 
(MHG.  wuftden,  G.  verwunden),  Olcel.  undadr 
pa.  pple. ;  also  OE.  gewundian  =  Goth.  gawunddn.'\ 

L  trans.  To  inflict  a  wound  on  (a  person,  the 
body,  etc.)  by  means  of  a  weapon  ;  to  injure  in- 
tentionally in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  or  tear  the  flesh. 

C760  Pacnit.  Abp.  Ecghert  IV.  xxii.  in  Thorpe  Laws  11. 
aio  5if  hwylc  laewede  man  oSerne  wundije,  jeoetc  wid  hine 
fta  wunde.  C897  jElfred  Gregory's  Fast.  C.  xxxviii.  277 
Swelce  he.  .sua  nacodne  hine  selfne  eowi;^e  to  wundigeanne 
(i^.r.  wundianne]  his  feondum.  riooo  jiULFRic  Exod.  xxL 
12  Sc  3e  man  wunda3  &  wile  hine  ofslean,  swelte  he  dea3e. 
CX17S  Lamb.  Horn,  15  ^'f  t>u  trie  wundedest,  ic  sculde 
wundie  j>e  J>er  on-^ein.  c  xaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  x^  Hie  him 
bireueden  alle  hise  riche  weden  »nd  wundeden  nim  5wi5e. 
f  180S  Lay.  1724  Heo..mid  wepnen  hine  wundeden  [f  xa^s 
wondede]  &  seoS3en  hine  slewen.  cxaoo  Beket  2101  in 
.S".  F,  Leg.  166  He  woundede  is  Arm  swype  sore,  J?at  blod 
orn  faste  a-doun.  1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  330  Come 
Roberdc's  squicre,  &  wonded  him  wele  more,  c  1380  Wvclif 
Wks.  (18S0)  421  Crist.. koude  not  ordeyne  siche  busche- 
mentis  to  robbe  men  &  to  wounde  hem.  X413-S0  Lvdg. 
Chron.  Troy  i.  3403  Eueryche  gan  oJ>er  for  to  hurte  and 
wounde,  Til  eche  his  felawe  hath  cruelly  y-slawe.  X503-4 
Act  ig  Hen.  VII,  c.  36  Preamble,  Stanhop..Iay  in  wayte 
uppon  the  seid  sir  William  and  hym  grevously  wouneded 
and  maymcd.  X556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  17  Brake 
owte  of  the  kynges  jaylc  of  Newgatte  Owyn..&  wondyd 
hys  keper.  1651  rioBBKS  Leviath.  ii.  xxvii.  155  If  he  wound 
him  to  death,  this  is  no  Crime.  1704  Pope  IVtndsor  For. 
180  With  her  dart  the  flying  deer  she  wounds,  c  x8oo  Voung 
Hunting  iv.  in  Child  Ballads  II.  148/1  He.  .little  thocht  o 
that  penknife  Wherewith  she  wound  him  deep.  1839  Lane 
Arab.  Nts.  I.  no  From  the  day  on  which  I  had  wounded 
him,  he  had  never  spoken.  X887  Rider  Haggard  A.  Quater. 
viain  xxii.  254  They  hacked  and  hewed  at  him  with  swords 
and  spears,  wounding  him  in  a  dozen  places. 

refl.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xix.  87  pai  wound  )7am  self 
in  pe  legges  and  Jjc  armcs.     a  X450  Mirk's  Festial  136  He 
wondyd  hymselfe  in  J»e  hondc  wyth  his  nalle  grevesly. 
b.  Said  of  the  weapon,  etc. 

c  1000  Ags,  Ps.  (Th.)  Ivi.  5  Wxpen-strxlas  l>a  me  wundedon, 
1303  R.  Brunne  Handl,  Synne  1374  One  of  i?e  arwys 
wounded  \v.r.  wndedc]  a  kny^t.  158X  A.  Hall  Iliad  iv.  75 
His  cruell  darte  did  Pirus  wounde.  X593  Shaks.  Lucr.  1185 
My  Honor  ile  bequeath  vnto  the  knife  That  wounds  my 
bodie  so  dishonored.  X7a7  De  Foe  Hist.  Appar.  iv.  (1840) 
31  No  engine  or  human  art  can  wound  him.  1735  Johnson 
Lobo*s  Abyssinia,  Voy.  v.  29  One  [of  the  muskets],  .flew  out 
of  (he  SoIdier*s  Hand,  and  falling  against  my  Leg  wounded 
it  very  much. 

C.   Freq.  in  passive. 

C900  O.  E.  Chron.  (Parker  MS.)  an.  8^,  Hiora  cyning 
wees  ^ewundod  on  \>XTfi  jefeohte,  \>xt.  hi  bine  ne  mehton 
ferian.  c  xaoo  Ormin  17431  A^5  Jian  ani^  wundedd  wass 
purrh  t>a  fircne  neddress.  c  xa5o  Gen,  <S-  Ex.  853  Wunded 
f^or  was  gret  folc  and  sla^eo.  1x97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2974 
pe  king  let.. do  vnder  lechecraft  hom  J>at  iwounded  were. 
a  i>oo  Cursor  M.  q^fii  pe  king  saul  was  wonded  sare.  c  1350 
Wtll.  f'aiernt  1377  Wei  weldes  he  nou3t  his  hele,for  wonded 


was  he  sore.  1382  Wyclif  Zech.  xiii.  6  With  these  Y  was 
woundid  in  the  hous  of  hem  that  loueden  me.  c  1450  Love- 
LicH  Grail  xliii.  283  Of  a  wilde  swyn  thow  were  wondid 
sore  thoruh  thin  hype.  1538  in  P.  H.  Hore  Hist.  Wexford 
(1900)  1. 237  The  residue  being  wondide  to  death  flede  away. 
x6ia  Holland  Catiideh's  Brit.  (1637)  453  Hee  was  deadly 
wounded  in  the  head.  1672  Wiseman  Wounds  i.  88  In 
a  wound  in  the  right  Temporal  Muscle,  where  the  Artery 
was  wounded.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  383.  F2  An  honest 
Man  that  has  been  wounded  in  the  Queen's  Service.  1794 
Mhs.  Radcliffb  Myst.  Vdolpho  xxv,  Count  Morano  was 
wounded  as  bad  as  he.  1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Tuggs's  at 
Ramsgate,  All  the  coaches  had  been  upset,,  .each coach  had 
averaged  two  passengers  killed,  and  six  wounded.  1891 
Farrar  Darkn.  <5-  Dawn  Ixv,  For  nearly  three  centuries  the 
legend  lingered  on.. that  Nero  was  the  wild  beast,  wounded 
to  death,  but  whose  deadly  wound  had  been  healed. 

2.  fig.  To  injure,  inflict  pain  or  hurt  upon,  in  a 
manner  comparable  to  the  infliction  of  a  wound ; 
in  later  use  esp.  to  pain  or  grieve  deeply. 

a  1200  Vices  ^  Virtues  71  Bar  3u  art  3urh  hem  \sc.  sins] 
^ewunded,  dat  3u  cunne  hes  halen,  c  1200  Ormin  12484  pe 
deofell  comm  to  wundenn  Crist  purrh  gluterrnessesswxpenn. 
C1230  Hali  Meid.  15  He..schote3  niht  &  dai  hise  earewen 
..to  wundi  ^e  wi3  wac  wil  &  makien  to  fallen,  a  Z340 
Hampole  Psalter  vii.  14  Thai  may  say  we  ere  woundid 
with  charite.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  11.  533  So  sore  hath 
she  me  wounded  That  stod  in  blak  wyth  lokyng  of  her 
eyen.  1435  Misvn  Fire  of  Love  11.  v,  78  Nedy  I  am  & 
hongry, ,  .woiiedyd  &  ill-colorde  for  absens  of  my  lufe.  1531 
Elvot  Gov.  ii.  xii.  (1883)  II.  155  Wherwith  Gysippus  was 
so  wounded  to  the  harte, ..that  oppressed  with  mortall 
heuynes  he  fell  in  a  sowne.  x6oo  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  v.  ii.  25, 
I  thought  thy  heart  had  beene  wounded  with  the  clawes  of 
a  Lion.  Orl.  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  Lady. 
X667  Pepys  Diary  6  May,  He  has  said  that  he  would  wound 
me  with  the  person  where  my  greatest  interest  is.  1675 
Drvden  Aurengz.  11.  (1676)  j6  Oh  I  Indamora,  hide  those 
fatal  Eyes ;  Too  deep  they  wound,  whom  they  too  soon 
surprise.  1738  Johnson  Lond.  168  Fate  never  wounds  more 
deep  the  gen  reus  Heart,  Than  when  a  Blockhead's  Insult 
points  the  Dart  1797  Jane  Austen  Sense  <5-  Sensib.  xxix, 
She  dared  not  trust  herself  to  speak,  lest  she  might  wound 
Marianne  still  deeper.  1814  Scott  Ld.  of  Isles  v.  xviii,  And 
many  a  word,  at  random  spoken,  May  soothe  or  wound  a 
heart  that's  broken  I  1873  Black  Pr.  Thule  xxiv.  402  If  he 
says  something  careless  she  is  sensitive  to  it,  and  it  wounds 
her.  1905  '  G.  Thorne  '  Lost  Cause  viii.  It  does  wound  one 
deeply  to  hear  the  Highest  and  Holiest  things  spoken  of  in 
this  way. 

b.  With  immaterial  objects, 

1340  Hampolb  Pr,  Consc.  1702  When  I?e  saule  cs  wounded 
with  syn.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  43  b,  'J  he 
mynde  is  so  wounded  with  ignoraunce..lhat  [etc.J.  1526 
Tindale  /  Cor.  viii.  12  When  we  synne  so  agaynst  the 
brethren  and  wounde  their  weake  consciences.  1609  B. 
JoNSON  Sil.  Wotn.  V.  I,  We  must  not  wound  reputation. 
x6..  Lust*s  Dotnin.  il  v,  It  wounds  my  soul,  To  see  the 
miserablest  wretch  to  bleed.  1631  Hevwood  jst  Pt.  Fair 
Maid  of  West  in.  i.  31  To  spare  my  flesh  And  wound  my 
fame,  what  is't?  1713  Addison  Cato  i.  iv.  Better  to  die  ten 
thousand  thousand  deaths,  Than  wound  my  honour.  1753-4 
Richardson  Greuidison  II.  xviii,  128,  I  come  to  attend  you 
as  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  mother's  memory  j  and  I  hope 
this  maybe  done  without  wounding  that  of  my  father.  1832 
J.Austin  yurispr.  {iSya)  I.  342  The  execution  would  wound 
the  sovereignty  of  the  foreign  supreme  government.  1859 
Kingslev  Misc.  I.  92  You  have  undone  me,  wounded  my 
credit  with  the  King,  past  recovery.  1884  L.  J.Jennings 
Croker  Papers  I.  51  Moore's  vanity  was  easily  wounded  at 
any  time. 

C.  Used  to  express  the  effect  of  harsh  or  dis- 
agreeable sounds  upon  the  ear. 

1669  Drvden  Tyrannic  Love  \.  i,  \.A  Dead  March  within, 
and  Trumpets^  Max.  Somewhat  of  mournful,  sure,  my 
Ears  does  wound,  a  X675  Traherne  Poems  of  Felicity  {i^jo) 
52  The  Bells  do  ring,  ..Their  shriller  Sound  doth  wound  the 
Air.  X766  Fordvck  Servi.  Yng.  Wm.  (1767)  I.  iii.  94  Their 
ears  are  wounded  by  the  language  of  vice.  x866  Trollope 
Claverings  i,  1  shall  be  away  from  Clavering,  so  that  the 
marriage-bells  may  not  wound  my  ears. 

3.  absol.  or  intr.  To  inflict  a  wound  or  wounds ; 
to  do  harm,  hurt,  or  injury  (physically  or  otherwise) ; 
to  impair  in  any  way.     Freq.^^. 

C897  jElfbed  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xi.  71  Se  clewe^a.. 
wundaS  &  sio  wund  saraS,  1426  Lvdg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr. 
2540  The  swerd,  Wych  ys  sharp.. To  wonde,  &  hurte,  & 
parte  atwene.  1591  Drayton  Harmony  Ch.,  Song  Moses 
XX,  I  kil,  giue  li^,  I  wound,  make  whole  againe.  ?  162a 
Fletcher  Love's  Cure  v.  i  This  curtesie  Wounds  deeper 
than  your  Sword  can,  or  mine  own.  1668  J,  Wilson  tr. 
Erasm,  Praise  of  folly  (1913)  137  Sometimes  also  they  use 
some«  bat  of  a  sting,  but  so  neverthele.'is  that  they  rather 
tickle  than  wound.  169a  Prior  Ode  luiit.  Hor.  xi,  He 
Wounds,  to  Cure  ;  and  Conquers,  to  Forgive.  X735  Pope 
Prol,  Sat.  203  Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.  1744  E.  Moore 
Fables  x.  30  From  the  hoop's  bewitching  round,  Her  very 
shoe  has  pow'r  to  wound.  1818  Shelley  Julian  ^  Maddalo 
413  Even  the  instinctive  worm  on  which  we  tread  Turns, 
though  it  wound  not.  1829  Chapters  Pkpfs.  Sci.  272  Its 
strokes  are  so  fine  and  delicate,  that  while  it  wounds  it 
pleases.  x86o  Thackeray  Roundabout  P.,  Thorns  in 
Cushion,  Ah  me  1  we  wound  where  we  never  intended  to 
strike. 

4.  transf.  To  pierce  or  cut  as  with  a  wound  ;  to 
damage  in  this  way. 

ajzMSAncr.  R.  124,  &  teilke  wind  ne  wundeSnoutbute  J>e 
care  one,  c  1374  Chaucer  Former  Age  9  Yit  nas  the  grownd 
nat  wownded  with  Jw  plowh.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  III. 
450  Hit  is  unlaweful  among  us  to  woundy  t>e  hilles  wi^> 
cufter  and  wi^  schare.  1553  Eden  Treat.  New  Ind.  (Arb.) 
14  The  anuyl  and  hammer  shall  soner  be  wounded  and  leape 
away.  1591  Shaks.  Ven,  ^  Ad.  267  His  wouen  girthes  he 
[the  steed]  breakes  asunder.  The  bearing  earth  wtth  his  hard 
hoofe  he  wounds.  1608  —  Per.  iv.  Prol.  23  When  she  would 
with  sharpe  needle  wound  The  Cambricke  which  she  made 
more  sound   By  hurting  it.     1697  Drvden  ACneis  x.  412 


Foree  oo  tne  Vessel  that  her  Keel  may  wound  This  hated 
Soil.  1743  R.  Blair  Orm.-*  193  The  tapering  Pyramid  L, 
whose  spiky  Top  Has  wounded  the  thick  Cloud,  a  1760 
J  W  Baker  in  CompUtt  Famtrr  s.v.  Turtief,  Some 
tiurnipsl,  which  had  been  accidentally  wounded  by  cows. 
i8«  Penny  CycL  1.  446/1  {America^  The  American  aloe 

Yields,  when  wounded,  an  abundance  of  sweet  fluid.  1886 
EmcycLBrit,  XXI.  820/1  &.v.  Shi/dmltiinr,  For  the  sake  of 
avoiding  unnecessarily  wounding  the  timbers. 

tb.  spec.  To  damage  (a  roast),  csp.  in  a  naval 
action.   Obs,  (freq.  in  i8th  cent.) 

t74»-4  in  toth  Rep-  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  I.  211  The 
Namure  being  in  a  shattered  Condition,,  -all  the  Topmasts 
wounded.  1758  Ann.  Rrg,  u  Joo/a  The  Orpheus.,  is 
peppered  very  well  too,  her  masts  very  much  wounded.  1798 
^hU  Aii-.crtiser  16  June  1/3  Her  rigging  was  much  cut, 
and  her  mainmast  wounded, 

c.  fg.  Of  wine :  To  overpower. 

x6i3  T.  MiLi-ES  tr.  Mexia's  Treas.  Anc.  ^  Mod.  T.  I.  610/1 
Vpon  the  left  hand.. lay  the  bodies  of  beasts  stretched  out 
along,  sleeping  verie  soundly..  .All  were  wounded  with 
Wine.  X819  SHELi-Ey  Cyclops  416, 1.. filled  Another  cup, 
welt  knowing  that  the  wine  Would  wound  him  soon. 

Wound  (wound),///,  a.  [Pa.  pple.  of  Wind  vy\ 
Subjected  to  winding,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb, 

J38»WyclifA^'^  xxvii.  i  Aneddere,..acrookidwounde 
serpent  1583  Durham  jrH/s  (Surtees)  II.  78,  ij  paire  of 
bownd  wheales..j  paire  of  wounde  wheales.  1865  Swin. 
BURNE  Chastelard  ill.  L  88  Soft  as  the  loosening  of  wound 
arms  in  sleep. 

Wound,  pa.t.  and  pple.  of  Wind  z'.l 

Woundable  (w«-ndab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  Wound 
^,  +  .ABLE.]  Capableofbeinj(woundcd;  vulnerable. 

1611  CoTCR.,i?^J^a^/ir,Woundal)!e.  1650  YM\JJE.^Pisgah 
III.  iiL  414  Power  and  Profit  are  the  two  apples  of  Princes 
eyes,  woundable  with  the  least  touch  thereof.  1655  —  Ch. 
Hist.  IV.  xiv.  130  So  woundable  is  the  dragon,  under  the 
left  wing,  when  pinched  in  point  of  profit. 

Wounded  (w«*nded), ///.«.  [f.asprec  +-ed1.] 

L  Subjected  to,  injured  or  impaired  by,  wounding ; 
suffering  from  a  wound  or  wounds  :  a.  Of  persons 
or  animals. 

138a  WycuF  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  6  As  woundid  men  slepende  in 
sepulcris.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7238  Mony  woundit  wegh  fro 
his  wepyn  past.  14x2-20  Lydg.  Chron,  Troy  in.  5410  pere 
I  leue  pis  dedly  wounded  man,  Ful  sore  seke,  1600  Shaks. 
A.  V.L.  111.  ii.  254  There  lay  hee  stretch'd  along  like  a 
Wounded  knight,  167a  Wiseman  Wounds  i.  74  All  these 
wounded  Patients.  1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit.  357  A  needless 
Alexandrine  ends  the  song  That,  like  a  wounded  snake. 
drags  its  slow  length  along.  1771  Jujiius  Lett.  liv.  283  It 
is  the  wounded  soldier  who  deserves  the  reward,  179S-6 
WoBDSW.  Borderers  v.  2152  The  wounded  deer  retires  to 
solitude.  1805  Scott  Last  Minstrel  in.  x,  It  stretch'd  him 
on  the  plain,  Beside  the  wounded  Deloraine.  1846  Mrs. 
A.  Marsh  Father  DarcyW.  xi.  205  Like  some  poor  wounded 
bird  that  steals  into  a  thicket  to  die.  1872  Tennvsos  Gareth 
^  Lyn,  633  Kay  near  him  groaning  like  a  wounded  bull 
b.  Of  parts  of  the  body, 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gutllemeau^s  Fr,  Chirurz.  5  b/2  We  can 
not,  without  dilaniatione  of  the  wounded  parte,  drawe  forth 
the  bullet  2599  Shaks.  Hen,  K,  iv.  vi.  25  Ouer  SufTolkes 
nccke  He  threw  his  wounded  arme.  1697  Drvden  Mtuis 
xii.  946  Fix'd  on  his  wounded  Face  a  Shaft  he  bore.  X769 
E.  Bancroft  Ess,  Nat,  Hist.  Guiana  399  A  cataplasm.. 
applied  to  the  wounded  part,  is  the  general  remedy  for 
venomous  Bites.  i8a6  S.  Cooper  First  Lines  Surg.  (ed.  5) 
loi  A  stratum  of  coagulated  blood.. extending  from  a  few 
inches  below  the  wounded  part. 
C.  Jig.  Impaired,  attaintea. 

1692  Prior  Ode  Imit,  Hor.  xiii,  Tell  'em  howe're,  the  King 
can  yet  Forgive  Their  guilty  Sloth,..  And  let  their  wounded 

Honour  live. 

2.  absol.    Those  who  have  received  wounds, 

c  xooo  Rule  of  Chrodegang  I,  J>am  gemete  }>e  gode  Iscas 
dots  ymbe  gewundode.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixxxviii.  5 
Als  wounded,  slepand  J>at  are  In  throghes.  1672  Wiseman 
Wounds  n.  67  From  the  defeat  of  the  Scotch-army  near 
Dunbar,  there  came  many  of  the  wounded  to  St.  Johnstons. 
1813  Scott  Rokeby  iv,  xxiii,  The  yellow  moon  her  lustre 
shed  Upon  the  wounded  and  the  dead.  1845  C.  Sumner 
Tf-ue  Grandeur  Nations  (1846)  15  A  little  cheese  and  a  few 
vegetables  are  all  that  can  be  afforded  to  the  sick  and 
wounded.  1894  in  W.  W.  Tomlinsoh  Songs  -V  Ballads  Sport 
(1895)  260  Round  the  goals  the  wounded  sit. 

3.  fig.  Deeply  pained  or  grieved. 

■  ijpo  GowER  Conf.  III.  370  Sche  hath  my  wounded  herte 
enoignt.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VI 11^  il  ii.  75  The  quiet  of  my 
wounded  Conscience.  1647  Fuller  {titled  'I'he  Cause  and 
Cure  of  a  wounded  Conscience.  1781  Cowper  Retiretn.  341 
No  wounds  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  feels,  X848D1CKENS 
Dombey  xlix.  The  wounded  heart  of  Florence.  1884  Flor. 
Marryat  Under  Lilies  ii.  The  only  person  in  the  room  who 
pours  oil  upon  hi.s  wounded  sensibility.  1891  Faubar  Z?rtr^«. 
tf  Daion  lix.  If  there  were  anyone  who  could  bring  healing 
to  her  wounded  soul. 

4.  Of  inanimate  objects;  Marked  or  injured  by 
cutting  or  piercing, 

CX586  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps.  i.v,  v,  Their  speach.. softer 
flowes  then  balme  from  wounded  rind,  a  17x7  Parnell 
Song  Poems  (1737)  20  No  more  he.  .with  a  IVue-love  Knot 
and  Name  Engraves  a  wounded  Tree.  vix^^Viiov.  Solomon 
III.  229  Whom  the  cut  Brass,  or  wounded  Marble  shows 
Victor  o'er  Life.  1801  Nelson  in  Nicolas  X>/j/.  (1845)  IV. 
364 'i'he  greatest  quantity  of  rope  has  been  made  from  the 
wounded  cables  of  the  prizes.  z8ia  Byron  Ch.  Har.  \.  xlIx, 
Wide  scatter'd  hoof-marks  dint  the  wounded  ground.  1846 
Dickens  Battle  of  Life  i,  For  a  long  time,  there  were 
wounded  trees  upon  the  battle-ground.  1897  W.  G.  Smith 
tr.  Tubeufs  Dis.  Plants  75  A  healing  tissue  immediately 
begins  to  form  on  wounded  surfaces. 

t  5.  «  WouNDT  adv,    Obs, 

*753  A.  Murphy  Grafs  Inn  Jml.  Na  a3  P2  A  wounded 
sharp  Boy  he  is. 


336 
Won-ndedly,  "dv.    [f.  Wounded  a.  +  -ly  2.] 

1 1.   =  WOUNDILT.    Obs. 

1794  Waldron  Heighofor  llusl.  in.  i!.  33  Are  yoa  certain 
sure.. it  wasoiilyaleady  I  met?— it  look'd  woandedly  like 
an  angel  1  ,         ,  j   j 

2.  In  a  wounded  manner;  as  though  wounded. 

1801  C01.KBIDCE  in  Mrs.  Sandford  T.  PooU  *  Friends 
(i888)  II.  100  It  does  a  friendship  no  good  for  a  man  to  have 
felt  resentfully,  and  woundedlv,  towards  his  friend.  1925 
A.  S.Alexander  Tramps  95  [The  grey  hen]  rises,  fluttering 
broken-wingedly  or  woundedly. 

Wou'ndedness.     [as  prec  +  -ness.]     The 

state  of  being  wounded, 

«  J640  Fekner  Serm.  (1657)  223  The  Patients  hei«  are  felt 
and  discerned  to  have  two  wounds  or  maladies ;  First, 
brokenness  in  heart.  Secondly,  woundednesse. 

t  Wou'llden,  tpl.  a.  Obs.  [pa.  pple.  of  Wind 
zi.l]     Twisted,  twined. 

.Secmml/  1193  Him  WH;s..wunden  gold  estum  seeawed, 
earmhreade  twa.  13..  Evang.  Nicod.  t^  in  Archiv  Stud. 
neu.Spr.  l.III.  392  A  wonden  wrethe  J>at  his  heued  hyd 
Spred  he  all  furth  on  brede.  1602  W.  Basse  Three  Past. 
Elegies  ii.  (1893)  61  A  wounden  wreathe  she  had  of  Bales 
and  Firre. 

Wounder  (ww-ndaa).  [f.  Wound  v.  +  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  wounds. 

1483  CaM. -4  »^/.  424/1  A  Wounder, /S/orar/Kl.  1573-8° 
TussER  Husb.  (1878)  7  Your  father  was  my  founder,  ull 
death  became  his  wounder.  1584  R.  Scot  Disctm.  Witchcr. 
XVI.  X.  (1886)  410  The  blood  of  him  tliat  is  wounded,  re- 
boundcth  and  slippeth  inlo  the  wounder.  1621  G.  Sandys 
Ovid's  Met.  IX.  C1626)  179  Like  a  Bull,  that  beares  A  wound- 
ing iauelin;  whom  the  wounder  feares.  1818  Todd.  1877 
Mrs.  Oliphant  Makers  Fhr.  i.  21  He  w.is  one  of  the 
feditori  or  wounders,  i.e.,  one  of  the  band  of  volunteers  who 
..made  the  assault  upon  the  enemy.  1901  'Linesman* 
Words  by  Eyewitness  (1902)  57  Shells  are  unlovely  killers 
and  wounders. 

Wounder,  obs.  form  of  W'ondeb  sb.  and  v. 

Wounderus,  obs.  form  of  Wondbous. 

WoundiMns,  int.  [f.  Wound  sb.\Q.:  see  -kin.] 
A  vai  iant  (with  dim.  ending)  of  Wounds  int. 

1836  E.  Howard  R.  Ree/er  xxxii,  Woundikins  1  if  there 
bean't  feyther. 

Woundily  (wou-ndili),  aiA'.  Obs.exc.arch.  [f. 
WouNDY  0.2  +  -LY  1^.]  Excessively,  extremely, 
dreadfully. 

1706  Farquhae  Recruit.  Officer  i.  i,  It  smells  woundily  of 
Sweat  and  Brimstone.  1710  in  Wilkins  Pol.  Ballads  (i860) 
II.  90  Sir  Peter.. pour'd  such  charges  that  wounded  much 
deeper,  But  yet  he  was  woundily  beat.  1749  Smollett 
Cil  Bias  X.  X.  r  28, 1 .  .got  off  in  a  twinkling ;  being  woundily 
afraid  that  he  would  strip  me  of  my  clothes.  1796  Hist. 
Ned  Evans  I.  17,  I  own  Is  woundily  afraid  of  dead  men. 
1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  xxxviii.  The  butler  observed, '  it  was 
burning  clear  now,  but  bad  smoked  woundily  in  the  morn- 
ing.* i85oTHACKEBAY/'^«(/*;««/.r  lii,  Pen.  .suffered  woundily 
when  called  on  to^pay  his  share.  1880  L.Wisgfield  In  H.M, 
Keeping  1 1.  248  You  convicts  are  woundily  crooked  cattle. 

Wounding  (w!i-ndiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Wound  v. 
+  -INO  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb ;  the  fact  of  being 
wounded.     Alsoy?^. 

13..  K.  Alls.  3737  (Laud  MS.\  Rijth  also  he  was  arise, 
Ofhis  woundyng  he  was  agrise.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alexander 
4795  pare  was  hurling  on  bije,..Quat  of  wrestling  of  wormes, 
&  wonding  of  knijtis.  a  1^25  tr.  Ardeme's  Treat.  Fistula 
52  If  any  man.,  be  smyten  in  any  party  of  (w  legge  violently 
and  without  wondyng  of  J>e  skynne.  1518  Sel.  Cases  Star 
Chatnber  (Selden)  II.  140,  I  ame  Indytyd  thear  for  beatyng 
and  wondyng  of  one  John  Holtt.  1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  i.  2 
Nine  dayes  Apollo  bent,  and  shot,  and  them  with  wounding 
sped.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Fiscal.  Eclo^.  v.  xvi,  How  can  thy 
eye  most  sharp  in  wounding  be,  In  seemg  dull?  1740  Field- 
ing Tom  Jones  111.  iv,  An  Indictment  of  Assault,  Battery, 
and  Wounding,  was  instantly  prefered  against  Tom.  X799 
W.  NicoL  Pract.  Planter  225  All  wounding,  in  pruning, 
should  be  performed  on,  or  towards  the  extremities  of  boughs 
which  [etc.].  1842  Manning  Serm.  xviii.  (1848)  267  The 
sharp  inward  wounding  of  the  soul.  1890  Retrospect.  Med. 
CII.  27s  All  kinds  of  head  injury  from  slight  concussion  to 
compound  comminuted  fractures  of  the  skull  with  wounding 
of  the  brain  substance. 

2.  =  Wound  sb.  i. 

1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  iv.  65  That  this  your  wounding  got. 
Which  irkes  you  so,  he  should  delay.  1595  Markham  Sir 
R.  Grinvile  (Arb.)  78  At  length,  the  Maister.  .hath  procurd 
The  Knight  discend,  to  haue  his  woundings  curd,  1760-72 
H.  Brooke  Foolo/Qual.  (1809)  III.  7  The  great  physician 
of  sin.sick  souls,  .had  healed  my  own  woundings. 

Wounding  (vv;<-ndir)),  ppl.a.  [f.  as  prec.  -H 
-INO^.]  That  wounds  or  injures;  capable  of  causing 
hurt  or  pain.    lit.  s.Xii.fig. 

azzz^Ancr.  R.60  Mid  spere  of  wundinde  word . . weorreS 
lecherie..wi31jelefdiofchastete.  c  1586  C'tess  Pembroke 
Ps.  Lxiv.  iv,  Their  own  tongues  to  their  own  woe  Shall  all 
their  wounding  sharpnes  bend.  1596  Edward  11!^  v.  1^8 
Crosbowcs  and  deadly  wounding  darts.  ?  1638  Wotton  in 
L.  P.  Smith  Life  4-  Lett.  (1907)  II.  384  You  have  left  in  bim 
illos  aculeos, . .  for  you  are  indeed  a  wounding  man,  as  my 
servant  Nicholas  saith.  1648  J.  Quarles  Pons  Lachrym. 
13  Oh  what  a  wounding  sorrow  'tis  to  think  How  all  will  be 
destroyd.  17x8  Prior  Solomon  in.  360  His  Journey  to 
pursue.  Where  wounding  Thorns,  and  cursed  Thistles  grew. 
iBao  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  i.  i.  271  Forms  Of  furies, 
driving  by  upon  the  wounding  storms.  1825  T.  HoOK 
Sayings  Ser.  11.  Passion  Hf  Princ.  ix.  III.  176  To  a_  simple 
unsophisticated  girl,  this  must  surely  have  been  cutting  and 
wounding.  1915  F.  S.  Oliver  Ordeal  by  Battle  in,  1.  181 
The  result  must  necessarily  be  wounding  to  the  credit  of 
popular  institutions  all  the  world  over. 

Hence  Wonndingly  adv. 

X887  Temple  Bar  May  144  What  she  had  said  to  bim 
gently,  was  said  now  roughly,  woundingly,     Z919  J.  D. 
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Beresford  Jervaise  Comedy  xv.  272  What  she  implied  was 
woundingly  true  of  that  old  self  of  mine  which   had  so 
recently  come  under  my  observation  and  censure. 
Woundir,  obs.  form  of  VVondee  sb.  and  v. 
Woundit,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  pple.  of  Wind  0.1 
Wonndless  (w2Jndles),  a.     [f.  Wound  sb.  + 

-LESS.] 

I.  I'ree  from  a  wound  or  wounds ;  unwonnded. 
1S79  Spenser  Shepli.  Cat.  Oct.  41  Doubted  Knights,  whose 

woundles.se  armour  rusts.  1591  Svive.ster  Du  Bartas  I. 
viu  353  He  that  steals  home  woutid-Iess  from  the  Wars,  Is 
held  a  Coward.  1635  J.  Havward  tr.  Biondis  Banish'd 
Virg.  216  Undertaking  to  deliver  them  you  in  a  short  time 
woundlesse  and  friends,  c  1650  Don  Bellianis  42  So  many 
sluggard  knights  lying  in  field,  for  all  I  see  your  person 
woundlesse.  1755  Johnson.  1817  Moore  Zfl//a  y?. ,  i^/r^- 
iL'Orshippcrs  IV.  565  And  some  who,  grasp'd  by  those  that 
die,  Sink  woundless  with  them.  1855  M.  Arnold  Balder 
Deati  ii.  18  All  at  night  return  to  Odin's  hall  Woundless 
and  fresh.  1891  Meredith  One  of  our  Com;.  I.  xiL  226  His 
pride  in  appearing  woundless  ana  scarless. 

t2.  That  cannot  be  wounded  ;  invulnerable.   Obs. 

1604  Shaks.  Ham.  iv.  i.  44  (Qo.  2)  Whose  whisper.. may 
misse  our  Name,  And  hit  the  woundlesse  ayre.  a  1618 
Sylvester  Maidens  Blush  338  Th'  Angell.  .through  the 
woundless  Welkin  swifter  glides  Then  Zephyrus. 

3.  Inflicting  no  wound,  unwounding,  harmless. 

1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  vni.  346  And  not  a  dart  fell 
woundless  there. 

Wonndly  (won-ndli),  <z<i'z».  lObs.  [f.  Wounds 
int.  +  -LT  2.J  =  Woundily  adv. 

1646  Quarles  Judgem.  ts  Mercy  Wks.  (GrosarO  I.  Bo/i 
One  thing  hee  told  me,  now  I  think  on't,  troubles  me 
woundly.  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies,  Svffiolk  (1662)  72  Wat 
[Tyler]  was  woundly  angr>'  with  Sir  John  Newton.  1719 
D'Urtev  Pills  III.  41  Andrew. .talk'd  woundly  wittily  to 
them  all.  1839  C.  Clark  J.  Noakes  xxxiii,  A  woundly 
lamed  man  was  be. 

Woundrotis,  obs.  form  of  Wondbous. 

Wounds  (wQundz),  int.  Obs.  exc  arch.  Also 
9  wouns  ;  7-8  wauns,  8  wraund(s  ;  dial.  8-9 
wuns.  [pi.  of  wound:  see  Wound  sb.  i  c]  = 
God's  wounds;  used  as  an  oath  or  asseveration. 

«.  1610  Dekker  Shoemaker's  Holiday  D  i.  Wounds  then 
farewell.  1753  Foote  Englishm.  Paris  I.  14  But  Wounds 
bow  the  Powder  flew  about.  1801  G.  Colman  Poor  Centl. 
I.  L  4  Wouns  I  let  me  come  at  him.  1820  Keats  Cap  f, 
Bells  Ixii,  'Wounds!  how  they  shout!'  s.->id  Hum.  i8aa 
Scott  Nigel  ix,  Wouns  !  man,  we'll  slufT  his  stomach  with 
English  land. 

p.  1694  EciiARD  Plautus  14  Waunds  !  I  bant  let  fly  sure. 
1706  Fahquhar  Recruit.  Officer  i.  i,  Wauns  !  I  wish  again  ' 
that  my  Wife  lay  there.  1728  Cibber  &  Vanbr.  Prcniok'd 
Husb.  IV.  6s  Waund,  he'll  storm  any  thing.  Ibid.  68 
Waunds  !  you  have  had  one  hundred  thb  Morning.  1796 
T.  Morton  Way  to  get  Married  II.  ii.  (1800)  33  Clem. 
Who's  at  the  door?  Sen.  Wauns  I  forgot.  It  be  maister 
Dashall  fra  Lunnon. 

V.  m746  J.  Collier  (Tim  Bobbin)  View  Lane.  Dial. 
Reader,  Wks.  (1S62)  p.  xxxiv,  Wuns  eigh  j  theawn  likt' 
strowU  ogen.  1843  T.  Wilson  Pitman's  Pay  57  '  Wuns  ', 
says  aw,  *  this  rough  beginnin* . .  freightens  me  *. 

Wou'nd-up,  a.  [f.  wound,  pa.  pple.  of  Wind  ».i 
+  Up  adv."]  That  has  undergone  winding  up  (see 
Wind  w.i  20). 

1837  Levee  H.  Lorreguer  i,  All  were  breathless  in  their 
wound-up  anxiety  to  hear  of  their  countryman.  1853 
Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xxxix.  That  ..old  gentleman  is  slill 
murmuring,  like  some  wound-up  instrument  running  down. 

Wonnd'WOrt  (wa  ndw»Jt).  [l.  Wound  sb.  ■¥ 
WoBT  j*.l,  after  Du.  wondkruid,  G.  wundkraut.'] 
A  popular  name  given  to  various  plants  from  their 
use  in  healing  wounds,  esp.  (a)  one  of  the  species 
of  Stachys,  often  more  fully  as  Clown's  w.,  Downy 
w..  Marsh  w.,  etc. ;    {b)  the  golden-rod  {Solidago 

Virgaurea) ;  {c)  the  kidney-vetch  {Anthyllis  vul- 
tieraria);  (d)  thecomfrey  {Symphytum officinale); 
t  (e)  Saracen's  w.  {Senecio  saracenicus) ;  (/)  Her- 
cules' z&-\iffs\{Opopanax Chironium) ;  ( g)  Knight's 
pondwort  (Stratiotes  aloides). 

1548  Turner  Names  of  Herbes  (E.D.  S.)  87  Solidago 
seracenica.. is  called  in  duch  Heidnishe  wuntkrauL.  .It  may 
be  called  in  englisli  Woundewurte.    1597  Gebarde  Herbal 

II.  xcvii.  347  Saracenes  Consounde  is  called  in  Latine  Solidago 
Saraccnica, .  .\n  English.. Saracenes  Woundwoort.  Ibid. 
xcix.  349  Of  captaine  Doreas  his  Woundwoort  Ibid,  cclxxxv, 
677  It  seemeth  to  be  Stratiotes  aguatilis  or  Stratiotes 
potainios,  or  Knights  water  Woundwoort.  Ibid,  ccclxxiv. 
85X  Of  Clownes  Woundwoort  or  Alheale.  Ibid.  852  Where, 
upon  I  haue  named  it  Clounes  Woundwoort.  1640  Parkin- 
son Thetit.  Boi.  693  Achillea  Sideritis  lutea.  Achilles 
yellow  Woundwort.  1657  W.  Coles  Adam  in  Eden  ccxli. 
381  Allheale..is  called  in  English  Hercules  AUbeale,  and 
Hercules  Woundwort.  1718  RowE  Lucait  ix.  1566  Wound- 
wort  and  Maiden-weed  perfume  the  Air.  1756  P.  Browne 
Jamaica  320  The  downy  Woundworth  [rK)..is  a  native  of 
..Jamaica.  It  should  be  a  fine  vulneiary.  1796  Eueney 
Mem.  Metastasio  1 .  364  You  speak  to  me  of  dittany  and 
wound-worL  1796  Withering  Brit.  PI.  \\\.  53'  ■'^taehys 
svfoa/iVa, . .  Hed;;e  Nettle  Woundwort.  Ibid.  728  Common 
Goldenrod.  Woundwort.  Solidago  Virga-aurea.  1819 
Reks  Cycl.,  Wound-Wart,  Hercules's,  or  All-heal,  the  laser. 
pitium chiroiiiumoilSmnXMi.  1852 G.W.  Johnson'sCottage 
Card.  Did.,  Anthyllis  vulnerana  (common  woundwort). 
1857  Anne  Pratt  Flower.  PI.  IV.  190  Stachys  sylziatica 
(Hedge  Woundwort).  Ibid.  191  Stachys  palustris  (Marsh 
Woundwort).  Ibid.  192  Stachys  Germanica  (Downy 
Woundwort).  Ibid.  193  Stachys  arvensis  (Corn  Wound- 
wort). 

Woundy  (\va-ndi),  a.l  rare.  [f.  Wound  sb.  + 
-y  1.]  a.  Characterized  by  wounds,  b.  Causing 
wounds. 
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x66o  Waterhouse  Discourse  Arms  30  LikeSicinius  Den- 
latus  who  served  his  Country  one  hundred  and  twenty 
battayles,  and  brought  from  them  woundy  Testimonies 
of  valour.  1826  Hood  Loz'C  5  What  art  thou, -Love  ?..  a 
boy  that  shoots,  From  ladies*  eyes,  such  mortal  woundy 
darts. 

Woundy  ( wau-ndi^ ,  adv.  and  a.'^  Obs.  exc.  arch. 
Also  8  waundy.     [f.  Wounds  iuL  +  -y  i. 

The  pronunc.  (waundi)  is  given  b^  Sheridan  (1789)  and 
Smart  (1846)  in  contrast  with  the  noun  (wwnd).) 

A.  adv.  Very ;  extremely ;  excessively. 

a.  c  i6«i  Rowley  etc.  iyitch  Edmonton  lu  i,  'Tis  woundy 
cold,  sure  !  1660  Dial,  betxv.  Tom  ^  Dick  1/2  And  yet  the 
Thief  is  woundy  Close.  1695  Congreve  Lave  /or  L.  iv. 
xiii,  He  was  woundy  angry  when  I  gav  'n  that  wipe.  1706 
E.  Ward  H'ooden  li^orid  Diss.  (1708)  79  His  drinking  much 
Flip,  makes  him  woundy  subject  to  the  Vapours.  1774  C. 
DiBDiN  iVateruian  i,  She  keeps  her  a-bed  woundy  late  of 
a  morning.  1824  Scorr  Redgaunilet  ch,  xv,  His  orders  are 
woundy  particular.  1829  —  Jml.  19  Apr.,  We  smoked  and 
I  became  woundy  sleepy.  1864  Le  Fanu  UncU  Silas  II- 
237  He  was  *  a  woundy  ugly  customer  In  a  wax,  she  could 
tell  me.' 

j3.  1718  Breval  Play  is  the  Plot  11.  i.  19  And  the  Jade's  a 
great  Fortune,  and  waundy  handsom  too  into  tl.e  Bargain. 
1791  O'Keefe  Mod,  Antiques  I.  (1792)  16,  1  was  waundy 
hungry. 

B.  adj.  Very  great ;  extreme. 

x68i  Plain  Dealing,  Dial.  Humphrey  ^  Roger  i/i  By  the 
Mass,  Hodge,  thou  say'st  well,  1  have  a  woundy  mind  to  do 
as  thou  say'st,  but  [etc.).  170a  Fabquhar  Tiain-Rivals  v. 
iii.  You  must  know  Sir,  there  is  a  Neighbour's  Daughter 
that  I  had  a  woundy  Kindness  for.  1718  Bkeval  Play  is 
flu  Plot  II.  i.  II  And  has  she  such  a  waundy  deal  of  Wit,  do 
you  say  Sir?  »794  Godwin  Caleb  Williams  37  So  he  flew 
iitto  a  woundy  passion  and  threatened  to  horsewhip  me. 
1836  T.  Hook  C  Gumey  I.  213  You'll  kill  a  woundy  sight 
on  'em,  I  think,  at  that  distance.  1888  F.  Cowper  Copt. 
Wight  218  They  castle  folk  be  a  woundy  lot  of  gallants. 

Woundyr,  obs.  f.  Wondee  sb.  Wouned, 
Wouat(e,  obs.  ff.  Wont  ppl,  a.  Wounty,  obs. 
f.  Wanty. 

+  Woup-  Sc.  Obs,  Forms  :  6  wowp,  wop, 
6-8  woup,  7  woupo,  8  woop.  [Of  obscure  origin; 
the  related  verb  is  now  represented  l)y  Wdp.]  A 
hoop  or  ring,  esp.  a  finger-ring  of  plain  metal  as 
distinguished  from  one  set  with  stones. 

1511  Ace.  Ld.  High  T>eas.  Scot.  IV.  310  For  outquitting  of 
WilleWodis  wowp  at  lay  in  wed.  .xxviijs.  1535  in  Ramsay 
Bamff  Charters  (1915)  70  Ane  woup  of  gold.  154a  Acts  if 
Decreets  I.  f.  140  Ane  woup  of  gold  about  his  arme  of  ane 
pund  weycht,  1633  Sir  A.  Johnston  (Wariston)  Diary 
(S.H.S.)  31  Thy  uyfs  woupe  brak  on  thy  finger  in  two  halfs. 
1691  in  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.  (1919)  LIU.  54  Two  stoned 
ringes, . .  with  five  gold  woupes  and  ane  gold  lockit.  »7ao  in 
Prater  Papers  (S.H.S.)  164  Three  woups  and  a  pearl  neck- 
lace. . .  A  small  diamond  ring,  three  woops  and  a  pair  of  gold 
lockets. 

Wotird,  obs.  form  of  Word. 

Woumo,  var.  -worm,  ivume^  Warn  z;.2 

1568  Jacob  tfc  Esau  \.  iv.  B  iij,  But  wife  Rebecca,  I  woulde 

not  haae  you  to  moume,  As  though  I  did  your  honest 

peiiiion  wournc. 

Wourt(e,  obs.  forms  of  Wobt  j^.1,  2. 

Wous,  southern  form  of  Fous  a,    Obs. 

13..  Vox  ff  Wolf  12  in  Rel  Antiq.  II.  272  WUhinne  the 
waTlcwes  on  hous,  The  wox  wes  thidcr  swithc  wous. 

t  WouB,  var.  of  Vous  int.    Obs, 

1674  J.  Howard  Engl.  Mounsieur  v.  ii.  62  French,  Make 
way  English  Clown.     Wil.  Wous,  but  we  won't. 

woushesauff, obs. £.Vouch3afe.  Woust,  obs. 
f.  V0U8T.  Woustour,  var.VousTEB^c.  "Wout, 
var.VuLT  Obs,  "W"out(e,  obs.  varr.  Vault  j^.^  and 
f.l  Wou-wou,  var.  Wow-wow.  Wouyn,  obs. 
paupple.  of  Weavk z/.^ 

Woua,  var.  How  adv, 

c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  356  WiJ»  hertes  of  hcynesse  wou?  hal- 
wen  ^i  chirches, 

W0V6  (w^uv),  ///.  a.  and  sb,  [var.  of  Woven  : 
see  forms  of  Weave  z/.^] 

1.  «  Wovtv ppl.  fl.  I,  3,  3. 

1710  ^HKriEAn. Soliloquy  iii.ii.  147, 1  can*t  conceive. .how 
a  Writer  changes  his  Caf>aciiy,by  this  new  Dress,  any  more 
than  by  the  wear  of  Wove  Stockins,  after  having  worn  no 
other  Manufacture  than  the  Knit.  1817  Jas.  Miio.  Brit. 
India  I.  I.  ii.  37  Opening  a  trade  for  wove  goods  on  the 
coast.  183X  Scott  Ct.  Robt.  xii,  The  chairs  and  couches 
were  covered  with  Eastern  wove  mats.  1840  Mrs.  Gaugain 
Lady's  Assist.  Knitting  I.  57  If  a  wove  stocking,  open  up 
the  seam.  1903  Kipling  Five  Nations  15  'Mid  bergs  about 
the  Ice-cap  Or  wove  Sargasso  weed. 

b.   Wove  mouldy   the  particular  kind  of  mould 
used  in  making  wove  paper  (see  quot.  1854). 

1839  Ube  Diet.  Arts  927  The  framework  of  a  w-^z'^  mould 
is  nearly  the  same.  1854  C.  Tomlinson  Obj.  Art-Manu/., 
Paper  20  In  wove  moulds,  as  their  name  implies,  the  wire 
is  woven  into  wire  cloth. 

2.  Uchn.  Of  paper ;  Made  on  a  mould  of  closely 
woven  wire.     (See  i  b,  and  cf.  Woven///,  a,  4.) 

X809  R.  Lkhgvovio  Int^od.  Trade  63  Wove  Foolscap.  1815 
Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  86  It  is  printed  on  the  most  splendid 
wove  paper.     1879  Print.  Trades  Jml.  XXIX.  43  A  hand- 
made, blue  wove  Foolscap  paper. 
b.  absol.  or  as  sb. 

1859  Stationers'  Handbk.  \%  In  woven  papers  may  be 
mentioned  Hlue  Wove..*,  then  comes  another,  which. .is 
termed  Vellorv  Wove.  iWo  J.DvNBARPract.PaPermaker 
56  That  warm  cream  colour,  .so  much  desired  in  high-class 
cream  wove  aod  laid  po&t. 


"Wove,  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  Weave  v."^ 
"Woved,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Weave  v.^ 
Woven  (w Ja'v'n),  ///.  a.  Also  6  wouen,  wovyn ; 

Sc.  5  woweu,  6  wolvin,  7  wolfin.     [pa.  pple.  of 

Weave  z/.^] 

1.  That  has  undergone  the  process  of  weaving ; 
formed  or  fabricated  by  weavinj^. 

c  1470  Henry  Wallace  i.  242  A  wowen  quhyt  hatt  scho 
brassit  on  >*.  iih  all.     1560  B.  Gooce  tr.  Palingenius'  Zodiac 

II.  (1561)  C  iiij,  The  wouen  webbe  of  flaxe.  1575  in  Archaeo- 
logia  XXX.  ig  Item  v  paire  of  woven  shets,  z6ia  Sc.  Bk. 
Kates  in  Halyburton's  Ledger  {i%6j)  293  Busteanis  or  woven 
tweill  stufTe.  1727  De  Foe  Eng.  Tradesm.  (1732)  I.  332 
Her  Stockings  from  Tewskbury,  if  ordinary ;  from  Leicester, 
if  woven,  1758  Whitehead  Verses  to  People  Eng.  4  And 
Navies  powerful  to  display  Their  woven  wings  to  every 
wind.  1819  Shelley  Cenci  v.  ii.  27  You  clothed  me  in  a 
robe  of  woven  gold.  1833  Mrs.  BHOWNiNO/'nwj^M.  Bound 
834  Where  Scythia's  shepherd  peoples  dwell  aloft.  Perched 
in  wheeled  wagons  under  woven  roofs.  1883  W,  D.  Curzon 
Manuf.  Industries  Wares,  80  Travelling  endless  woven 
wire  sieves. 

Jig.  1894  J.  Davidson  Ballads  <?•  Songs  33  We  set  about 
To  bring  the  world  within  the  woven  spell. 

2.  Formed  by  interlacing  or  intertwining  after 
the  manner  of  weaving. 

1590  Spenser  F,  Q.  i.  v.  4  Soone  after  comes  the  cruell 
Sarazin,  In  wouen  maile  all  armed  warily.  1596  Edtv.  Ill, 
lit.  v.  31  Whilst  he,  Lion  like,  Intangled  in  the  net  of  their 
assaults,  Frantiquely  wrends,  and  byt{e)s  the  wouen  toyle. 
i6a8  May  Virg.  Georg.  11.  49  Take  a  thick.woven  Osiar 
colander,  Through  which  the  pressed  wines  are  strained 
clear.  1658  Rowland  tr.  Moufefs  Theat.  Ins.  901  They 
live  here  longer,  .then  in  their  artificial  woven  Hives.  1793 
WdRDSw.  Evening  Walk  240  Long  grass  and  willows  form 
the  woven  wall.  i8ao  Shelley  Witch  A  tl.  xxxiii.  Woven 
tracery  ran.  .o'er  The  solid  rind.  1893  W.  B.  Ykats  in  jst 
Ek.  Rhymers'^  Club  7  Under  the  woven  roofs  of.  .boughs. 
Jig.  1644  Vicars  God  in  Mount  6  A  pernicious  woven-knot 
of  malignant  active  spirits.  1815  Shelley  Alastor  48  Voice 
of  living  beings,  and  woven  hymns  Of  night  and  day.  1891 
Cavley  Math.  Papers  (1897)  XIII.  121  The  groups  thus 
obtained,  with  substitutions  which  interchange  the  two  sets 
of  letters,  are  said  to  be  '  woven '  groups. 

Comb.  1885  Mrs.  Caddy  Footsteps  Jeanne D' Arc  la  Horses 
feed  in  the  wide,  woven-fenced  fields. 

3.  Interlaced,  intertwined  ;  wreathed, 

1815  Shelley  Alas/or  459  A  well..  Images  all  the  woven 
boughs  above.  1833  Tennyson  Miller* s  Dau.  232  The  kiss. 
The  woven  arms,  seem  but  to  be  Weak  symbols  of  the 
settled  bliss..  I  have  found  in  thee.     1849LVTTON  K.  Arthur 

III.  ex,  Fair  was  her  piison,  walled  with  woven  flowers. 
+  4.  Of  paper:   =  Wove///,  a.  2.    Obs. 

1797  Brit.  Critic  IX.  72  We  have  volumes  every  day,  on 
woven-paper,..in  which  war  b  execrated, 

Woves,  obs.  form  of  Vowess. 

a  1550  Lelamd  itin.  (1768)  II.  33  An  Image  in  the  Habite 
of  a  Woves. 

Wow  (wau),  sb.  [Imitative:  cf  Wough  sb., 
and  Bow-wow.]  a.  A  bark  or  similar  sound, 
b.  A  waul. 

tSiz  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVII.  131  Johnson  with  a  surly 
wow,  wow.  iSiSa  HiSLOP  Prov.  Scot,  125  It's  weak  i'  the 
wow,  like  Barr's  cat.  19*3  B/ack^v.  Mag.  Mar.  452/2 
A  barkingdeer  explodes  in  an  unexpected  *  wow '  ten  yards  off". 

Wow  (wQu),  v^  [Imitative:  cf.  prec  and 
WouoH  v."]    intr.  To  howl ;  to  waul. 

1806  R.  Jamirson  Pop.  Ballads  I.  234  The  wolf  wow'd 
hideous  on  the  hill.  1824  Carr  Craven  Gloss.y  Woiv^  to 
howl.  1900  C.  Lee  Cynthia  in  IVest  v.  69  You  should  bear 
her  wow,  just  like  an  owld  cat  t 

Wow  (won),  /'«/.  Chiefly  Sc,  [Of  exclamatory 
origia :  cf.  Vow  /«/.] 

1.  An  exclamation,  variously  expressing  aversion, 
surprise  or  admiration,  sorrow  or  commiseration, 
or  mere  asseveration, 

1515  Douglas  ^neis  vt.  Prol.  19  Out  on  thir  wanderand 
spiritis,  wow  I  t  how  cry  is.  ij..  Peblis  to  Play  74  (Maitl. 
fol.  178)  Ane  winklot  fell  and  hir  taill  vp;  wow,  quod 
malkin,  hyd  50W.  1711  Kamsay  Prosp.  Plenty  74  Wow  ! 
that's  braw  news.  1785  Burns  Grose's  Peregr.  11  And 
wow  !  he  has  an  unco  sleight  O'  cauk  and  keel.  1815  Scorr 
Guy  M.  xi.  Wow,  woman,  the  Bertrams  of  Ellangowan  are 
the  auld  Dingawaies  lang  syne,  a  1840  Joanna  Baillie 
Poems^  Fy,  let  us  a*  16  But  wow  I  he  looks  dowie  and 
cow'd.  i8aa  Lumsden  Sheep-head  36  As  below  the  brig  we 
turn — Oh,  Wow  I  the  deavin'  din  there  I 
b.  Followed  by  bu4  or  gin. 

17x5  Ramsay  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  11,  40  .^nd  wow  gin  she 
was  skeigh  .\nd  mim  that  Day.  17*4  —  Tea-.t.  Misc.  (1733) 
I.  8  The  woer  he  step'd  up  the  house,  And  wow  but  he  was 
wond'rous  crouse.  a  x8oo  K.  Henry  x.  in  Child  Ballads  I. 
299/1  O  whan  he  slew  his  good  gray.hounds,  Wow  but  his 
heart  was  sair  I  1843  J,  Ballantine  Gaberlunzie's  Wallet 
vi.  151  My  auld  uncle  Willie  cam  doun.,An'  wow  but  he 
was  a  braw  man. 

2.  In  other  than  Scottish  use. 

189*  Rider  Haggard  Nada  v.  35  Wow  I  my  father,  of 
those  two  regiments  not  one  escaped.  19x6  J.  J.  Bell 
Little  Grey  Ships  i-j  '  Wow  I '  exclaimed  the  young  seaman 
. . '  Wish  I  was  m  Egypt.    How's  this  for  cold,  old  Bill  1 ' 

"Wo^,  obs.  Sc.  I.  Vow  sb,  and  z/.l,  v.^ ;  obs.  f. 
Woo  V.J  var.W^ouGH  sb.^  Woward.(e,  var.  ff. 
Vaward.  Obs.  "WoTvbat,  obs.  var.  Woubit. 
Wowchaife,  "wowchesaf,  obs.  ff.  Vouchsafe  v. 

t  W0W6.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  wawa,  2-4  wawe, 
3-4  wowe,  3  wou.  [OE.  wdwa  «  OHG.  wiwe, 
ON.  vd  :—  OTeut.*wa/«/a«-,  f.  the  root  ♦wa*-,  lepr. 
by  OE,  wd  WoB.]   Misery,  distress,  trouble,  sorrow. 


a.  ec  1000  Genesis  466  (Gr.)  Pact  J^jer  yldo  beam  moste 
onceosan  godes  &  yfeles, . .  welan  &  wawan,  c  1000  Mlvrxc 
Gram,  xlvtii.  (Z.)  279  On  Ssere  wasron  awritene  beofunga. . 
and  wawa...Se  wawa  getacnaS  J>one  ecan  wawan,  8e  3a 
habbaS  on  hellewite.  CIX7S  Lamb,  Horn,  73  He  wurS 
idemed  to  J^olien  wawe  mid  douelen  in  helle.  a  laoo  Moral 
Ode  151  in  O.  E.  Horn.  1. 169  Eure  he  walde  her  inne  wawe 
and  ine  wene  wunien.  ^rizoo  Ormin  13349  patt  he  shollde 
wurrj^enn  harrd  To  [jolenn  alle  wawenn. 

/3.  ctzoQ  Trin,  Coil,  Horn.  165  Here  is..smertinge,  sori- 
nesse,  werinesse,  and  o3re  wowe  muchel.  c  1205  Lay.  27560 
par  was  wowe  and  sorinisse  inowe,  c  1250  Owl  <$■  Night. 
414  Al  ^at  ho  singejj  hit  is  for  wowe.  a  1300  Fragm.  Seven 
Sins  I.  lii.  in  E.E.P,  {1862)  17  pis  worldiswel  nis  bot  wowe, 
c  1315  Shoreham  vii.  858  panne  fal)?  ous  rewelycbe  by  kende 
To  sofTry  wowe. 

"Wowe,  var.  Wough  sb^^  and  a. ;  obs.  form  of 
Woo  V, 

+Wowell.  Obs.  rare,  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  perh. 
connected  with  uouelle  in  Saxon  Leeckd.  II.  366.] 
Coltsfoot. 

c  1450  Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  140  Pes pulli^  herba  ierreS' 
iris,. .donnhoue  uel  wowell  uel  feldhoue. 

Wowen,  obs,  f.  Woo  v. ;    obs.  Sc.  f.  Woven 
ppi.  a. 
Wowf  (wQuf),   a,    Sc.      [Of  obscure   origin.] 

Crazed,  daft,  mad. 

i8oa  SiBBALD  Chron.  S.  P.  IV.  Gloss.,  WowJ,  mad.  1819 
Scott  Leg.  Montrose  vi.  It  is  very  odd  how  Allan,  who, 
between  ourselves,,  .is  a  little  wowf,  seems  at  times  to  have 
more  sense  than  us  all  put  together.  1824  —  Kedgauntlet 
ch.  vii,  'What  d'ye  mean  by  deft  [=  daft] — eh?'  'Just 
Fifisli ',  replied  Peter;  'wowf*.  iZ^j  Sawrn  Fierce  heart 
IX.  loi  Is  yer  honour  gane  clean  wowf? 

Wowing,  obs,  form  of  Wooing  vbl.  sb, 

Wow^l  (waul),  V.  [Imitative.]  inir.  and  trans. 
To  howl. 

1757  [E.  Perronet]  Mitre  i.  xxviii,  A  second  blinks  and 
wowls  his  dread,  a  1825  Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Wowl,  v. 
to  howl,  to  wail  vociferously, 

Wowld,  obs.  f.WoLD.  Wown,  obs.  pa.  pple. 
of  Wind  v.'i-  WowTid(e,  obs.  ff.  Wound  sb.  and 
V.     Wowp,  obs*  var.  Wup  v.    Sc, 

Wowser  (wqu'zsj),  Australia.  [Of  obscure 
origin.]     A  Puritanical  enthusiast  or  fanatic. 

Hence  Wozvserism,  Wowserile. 

1909  Daily  Anvs  i  Apr.  4  'Wowser '  is  a  term  applied  by 
certain  portions  of  the  Australian  Press  to  parsons  of  all 
denominations,  more  particularly  to  those  who  are  fanatical 
on  temperance  and  social  evils.  U  heir  followers  are  called 
'  VVowserites  ',  and  their  propaganda  *  Wowserism  '.  19x2 
Nation  ji  May  214/2  A  wowser  is  one  who  wants  to  compel 
everybody  else.. to  do  whatever  he  thinks  right, and  abstain 
from  everything  he  thinks  wrong. 

Wowtl^e,  obs.  var.  ff.  Vault  sb.^  and  v\ 

liWow-WOW^  (wau'wou).  Also wou-wou,wau- 
wrau,  wawou,  wa-wa,  wawah,  wah-wah.  [a. 
Malay  .l.l*  wauwati,  Javanese  wawa  (whence  also 
Du.  woiiwouw,  wawwaw^y  imitative  of  the  animal's 
cry.]  The  silver  gibbon  of  Java,  Hylobates  leu- 
cisats.    Also  applied  to  H.  agilis. 

a.  1827  Griffith  tr,  Cuvier  I.  2c^  The  Ash-coloured  or 
Silvery  Gibbon,  also  called  the  Wou  Wou.  1838  Libr. 
Entert.Knoivl.^  Menageries,  Monkeys  ^\.c.  1.  183  The  wou- 
wou  {Hylobates  Leuciscus)  is  covered  with  a  very  fine  long 
fur  of  a  woolly  texture.  1885  H.  O.  Forbes  Wand.  Eastern 
Archip.  70  The  loud  plaintive  wailings  of  a  colony  of  Wau- 
waus. 

attrib.  1894  H.  O.  FoRBES  Handbk.  Primates  II.  154  The 
Wau- Wau  Gibbon.     Hylobates  leuciscus, 

p.  x883  DeWisdt  Equator  102  Monkeys  of  every  descrip- 
tion, from  the  hideous  proboscis  to  the  pretty  wa-wa.  1883 
IsAB.  L.  Bird  Golden  Chersonese  297  A  little  wah-wah,  the 
most  delightful  of  apes. 

Wow- wow  2.  [Imitative.]  A  bird  of  British 
Guiana. 

185s  H.  G.  Dalton  Hist.  Brit.  Guiana  II.  413  The 
'boclora',  or  wow-wow  (Trogon  tnelanopterus),  so  named 
from  the  noise  it  makes,  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  pigeon. 

Wow-wow  3.  "i  Obs.  [Of  obscure  origin.]  Only 
in  wow-wow  saucej  a  fanciful  name  for  a  prepara- 
tion used  with  stewed  beef. 

182a  May  Cook's  Oracle  (ed.  4)  325  Wow  Wow  Sauce  for 
Stewed  or  Bouilli  Beef.    x868  Enquire  Within  (ed.  35)  285. 

Wowyn,  obs.  f.  Woo  v.  Wox,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Voice 
sb.  Wox,  Woxe(n,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pples.  of 
Wax  v.  ;  Woxin,  Woxsen,  etc.,  obs.  pa.  pple. 
of  Wax  V, 

Woy,  tnt.  Also  woyh.  [Exclamatory.]  A  call 
to  a  horse  to  stop.     (Cf.  Way,  Wo,  Whoa  int.) 

X797  T.  Morton  Cure  /or  Heart-ache  i.  i,  Frank  {with-  - 
out)  Woyh  !  whoh  !  Smiler  1  1809  R.  Kerr  Agric.  Beriv. 
503  Formerly,  in  speaking  to  their  horses,  carters,  .in  calling 
to  stop  used  the  mcomniunicable  sound  of  prroo,  now  wo, 
or  ivoy.  1828  Carr  Craven  Gloss.,  Who,  Woy,  a  word  used 
to  stop  horses  in  a  team. 

Woyage,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Voyage.  Woyce,  obs.  Sc. 
f.  Voice  sb,  Woyd,  obs.  f.  Wood  sb.^  Woyd(e, 
obs.  Sc.  and  noiih.  ff.  Void  a.y  sb.y  and  v.  Woye, 
var.VoYE  Obs.j  way.  Woyid,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Voidz^. 
Woys(G,  obs.  ff.  Voice  sb,  Woyse,  obs.  f.  Ooze 
sb.  Woywod,  var.  VorvoPE.  Wo3te,  obs.  var. 
Vault  sb."^-  Woze,  obs.  f.  Ooze  sb:^  Wozen, 
obs.  f.  Weasand.  Wp(e,  Wpone,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 
Up,  Upon,  etc 
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Wr. 


Wr-  (r)>  a  consonantal  combination  occurring 
initially  in  a  number  of  words  (frequently  implying 
twisting  or  distortion),  the  earlier  of  which  usually 
have  cognates  with  the  same  initial  sounds  in  the 
older  Germanic  languages.  The  combination  is 
regularly  preserved  in  Gothic,  OS.,  OFris.,  and  OE. , 
but  in  OHG.  is  reduced  to  r.  In  ON.  the  w  was 
lost  before  ro^  rUy  at  an  early  date  over  the  whole 
Scandinavian  area  ;  at  a  later  period  in  all  other 
words  in  ONorw.  and  Olcel.  In  the  modern 
Germanic  tongues  wr-  remains  in  Du.,  Flem.,  LG., 
and  Fris.,  and  is  represented  by  vr-  in  Da.,  Sw., 
and  some  Norw.  dialects. 

Some  130  words  in  wr-  are  recorded  from  the 
OE.  period,  and  a  number  of  these  survive  in 
the  later  language,  while  others  have  been  added 
from  Du.  and  LG.  Early  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
the  combination  may  be  indicated  by  the  Old 
Northumbrian  spellings  with  wur-t  and  by  the 
I4-I5th  cent  weritt '  writ ',  werangus  *  wrongous *. 
The  r  is  sometimes  separated  from  the  w  by 
metathesis,  as  in  ME.  wstr^  for  wrx^  'wroth', 
werch  for  wreck  '  wretch  ',  wirten  for  written ;  but 
conversely  wr-  may  arise  from  the  same  cause,  as 
in  OE.  wryhta  *  wright  *,  for  wyrhta.  Signs  of  the 
dropping  of  the  w  begin  to  appear  about  the  middle 
of  the  15th  cent,  in  such  spellings  as  ringe  for 
wring  v.,  rong  for  wrong  adj. ;  these  become 
common  in  the  i6th  cent,  (for  examples  see 
Wbangle,  Wrap,  Wbeak,  Wreck,  Wrench, 
Wrest,  etc.)-  Reduction  of  the  sound  is  also 
indicated  by  the  converse  practice  of  writing  wr- 
for  r-,  which  similarly  appears  in  the  15th  cent,  (in 
wrath  for  rcUhe)^  and  becomes  common  in  the 
1 6th;  for  examples  see  the  subordinate  entries 
under  Wrack,  Wracked,  Wragged,  Wrap, 
Wrape,  Wbetchless,  etc.  In  standard  English 
the  w  was  finally  dropped  in  the  17th  century ;  it 
has  remained  (though  now  obsolescent)  in  Scottish, 
and  in  some  south-western  English  dialects  is 
represented  by  v,  which  is  also  regular  in  north- 
eastern Scottish. 

The  phonetists  Bullokar  {Amendment  of  Ortographie^ 
1580)  and  Gilt  {Logonomiaf  1621)  have  wr-  throughout,  and 
no  doubt  pronounced  the  iv.  Later  authorities,  e.g.  R. 
Hodges  {English  Primrose^  1644),  mark  the  w  in  this 
combination  as  silent. 

Wr,  obs.  var.  0\SB.pron.  "Wra,  ME,  var.  Wro, 
Wraak,  var.  Wrakb  sb^  Obs,  Wraaste,  obs. 
var.  Wrest  J^.i    Wrabbe,  var.  Wbobz;.  Obs. 

tWrabbed,  «.  Obs,  rare.  [Of  obscure  origin. 
Cf.  Wrawed  a.]     Perverse  ;  difficult  to  manage. 

1540  J,  Heywood  Four  P.  P,  986  By  theyr  condicions  so 
croked  and  crabbed,  Frowardly  fashonde,  so  waywarde  and 
wrabbed.  1568  Jacob  ^  Esau  11.  ii,  Haue  any  mo  maisters 
suche  a  man  as  I  haue?.. so  eluishe,  so  frowarde?  So 
crabbed,  so  wrabbed,  so  stifife,  so  vntowarde  ? 

t  Wra'bble,  v,  Obs.  rare.  In  6  wrabel-,  Sc. 
wrabiU.  [Of  obscure  origiri.  Cf.  Warble  z',^, 
WoRBLE  z/.J    intr.  To  wriggle. 

1S13  Douglas  Mneid  viir.  x.  84  About  fair  palpis..The 
tua  twynnis.-Sportand  full  tyte  gan  to  wrabiU  and  hing. 
1534  More  Answ.  Poysorud  Bk.  i.  \\\.  7  The  hote  fyre  of 
hell  shalbe  so  fast  tayed  in  all  theyr  tayles  wrabelynge  tliere 
together,  y*  neuer  shall  they  gete  ye  lyre  fro  theyr  taylys. 

Wrable,  obs.  Sc.  variant  of  Wabble  sb?- 

1513  Douglas  Mntid  xu.  Prol  245  In  wrablis  {ed.  J553 

werblisj  dulce  of  hevynly  armonyis  'I'he  larkis..Lovys  thar 

Ie«c  with  tonys  curyus.    [Cf.  Wrible.] 

Wraohe,  obs,  Sc   var.  Wretch  sb. 

W'raolut(nea8,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Wbetched(ness, 

Wrack  (rsek),  sb.^  Forms:  i  "WTflBC,  3-5,  Sc. 
6  wrak,  4  wrac,  4-  wrack,  6-7  wracke.  [OE, 
wrsec  neut.,  f.  pret.  stem  of  wrecan  to  drive,  etc, 
Wreak  v.  Cf.  Wrack  sb.^,  by  whicli  the  later  senses 
(esp.  sense  5)  may  partly  have  been  influenced ;  in 
writers  of  the  i6-i7th  cent,  it  is  sometimes  un- 
certain which  word  is  Intended. 

The  evidence  of  rhymes  shows  that  early  northern  ME. 
instances  of  the  spelling  wrak  usually  have  a  long  vowel, 
and  belong  to  Wbake  sb}^ 

I.  1.  Retributive  punishment;  vengeance,  re- 
venge; in  later  use  also,  hostile  action,  active 
enmity,  persecution.     Obs.  exc.  arch,  or  poet. 

Frea.  coupled  with  words  of  similar  meaning,  as  war, 
wraih^  wreak^  and  tending  to  pass  into  sense  2. 


c90otr.  Baedii's  Hist.  iv.  xxv,(i89o)  356Hi..mid  }»y  wiite 
Sses  foresprecenan  wrseces  slaejene  wseron.  971  Blickl. 
Horn.  25  past  unasecgenlice  wrac  &  Jjaet  unjeendode  wite, 
Jjaet  (>on  unlaedon  )7£er  geteohhod  bi|>,  13. .  Cursor  M.  890 
(Gott.),  Til  l>at  worm  vr  lauerd  J>an  spack  wordJs  bath  of 
wreth  and  wrack.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  24 
Sic  diuisioun  may  nocht  lest  rycht  lang.  But  weir  and  wrak 
and  mekle  opin  wrang.  1575  Tukberv.  Venerie  177  And 
yet  can  man.  .Use  wracke  for  rewtW  !  can  murder  like  him 
best?  C1586  C'tess  Pembroke  Psalms  lxxviii.  xix,  Now 
pine  and  paine  con.spire  With  angry  angells  wreak  and 
wrack  to  frame.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vi.  ii.  21  There  gan  he 
..with  bitter  wracke  Towreake  on  me  the  guilt  of  his  owne 
wrong.  1863  LoNGF.  Wayside  Inn^  K.  Otafw.  v,  Strange 
memories  crowded  back  Of  Queen  Gunhild's  wrath  and 
wrack.  1870  Mobris  Earthly  Par.  II.  111.  516  Will  it  bring 
him  back  To  let  loose  on  the  country  war  and  wrack? 
jfiS'  '59°  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  v,  i.  47Hath  he  not  lost  much 
wealth  by  wrack  of  sea? 

t  b.  In  the  phr,  to  do  or  take  wrack  {on  one). 

la..  Menu  Ripon  (Surtees)  I.  91  Tol  Tem  Sok  et  Sak  with 
yryn'  and  with  water  deme  and  do  wrak.  I4a(5  Lydg,  De 
Guil.  Pilgr.  1585  Myn  hornys  [are  made]  for  to  take  wrak 
On  shrewes,  &  to  putte  abak. 

2.  Damage,  disaster,  or  injury  to  a  person,  state, 
etc.,  by  reason  of  force,  outrage,  or  violence ;  devas- 
tation, destruction. 

In  very  frequent  use  from  c  1580  to  c  1640. 

c  1407  LvDG.  Reson  ^  Sens,  5426  The  tother  [bow],  hydouse 
and  ryght  blak,  Wrought  al  oonly  for  the  wrak,  Ful  of 
knottys.  1412-20  —  Chron.  Troy  i.  2184  For  lak  of  manhod 
drawijj  hym  euer  a-bak  ;  He  is  so  dredful  and  ferful  of  )?e 
wrak.  1557  Totters  Misc.  (Arb.)  188  The  golden  apple 
that  theTroyan  boy  Gaue  to  Venus..,  Which  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  wrack  of  Troy,  1561  Norton  &  Sackv.  Gorboduc 
V.  ii,  Loe,  here.. the  wofull  wracke  And  vtter  ruine  of  this 
noble  realme  !  1581  A.  Hall  Hiad  vi.  120  On  this  odde 
knight  alacke  We  neuer  shall  set  eyes  againe,  this  day  wil 
be  his  wracke.  1596  Spenser  /''.  Q-  iv.  ix.  25  Eftsooncs  the 
others.. on  their  foes  did  worke  full  cruell  wracke.  1634 
Malory's  Arthur  i.  cxxxix.  Ff  2,  If  he  be  angry  he  wil.. 
worke  you  much  wrack  in  this  countrey.  1640  T.  Carew 
Perswasions  to  love  69  Time  and  age  will  worke  that  wrack 
Which  time  or  age  shall  ne'er  call  back.  1659  Bibliotheca 
Regia  (titlc-p.),  Such  of  the  Papers.. as  have  escaped  the 
wrack  and  ruines  of  these  times.  1817  Scott  Harold  i.  i. 
When  he  hoisted  his  standard  black,  Before  him  was  battle, 
behind  him  wrack.  1853  M.  Arnold  Sohrnb  <y  Rusttun  414 
'X'he  wind  in  winter-time  Has  made  in  Himalayan  forests 
wrack.  1873  DixoN  'Two  Queens  I.  122  While  the  country 
was  a  prey  to  fire  and  sword,  the  Church  stood  high  above 
the  wrack  and  waste. 

b.  In  the  phr.  to  bring,  go^  put,  run  to  wrack 
{and  rtiin).     Also  Jig.     Cf.  Rack  sb.^  i. 

In  freq.  use,  esp.  v/'iuigo  {went)^  C  1560-^1680, 
14x2  LyoG.  Chron.  Troy  Prol.  161  For  nere  writers,  al  wer 
out  of  mynde,  Nat  story  only,  but  of  nature  and  kynde  The 
trewe  knowyng  schulde  haue  gon  to  wrak.  i4ao-a—  Thebes 
II.  2215  Vpon  his  foon  he  rolled  it  \sc,  a  huge  stone]  at  onys, 
That  ten  of  hem  wenten  vnto  wrak.  1528  Rov  Rede  Me 
(Arb.)  41  What  did  monkesand  fryeres  thanne,  When  masse 
went  thus  to  wracke  V  1540  Palsgr.  Acolastus  \\\.  iii.  P  iij  b, 
He  whose  shyppe  is  gone  to  wracke.  1581  Marbkck  Bk.  0/ 
A''tf^«  70  This  Arke.  .by  diuine  prouidence..was  gouerned 
from  running  to  wracke.  1591  Spenser  Tears  0/  Muses  400 
Thy  scepter  rent,  and  power  put  to  wrack.  j6oi  R.  John- 
son Kingd.  <y  Commw.  (1603)  m  Arezzo  beeing  by  long 
dissention  amongest  themselues  almost  brought  to  wracke. 
1606  G.  Woodcock  Hist.  Ivstine  xvi.  67  The  greater  partof 
bis  army,. were  all  put  to  wrack.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  yi. 
670  And  now  all  Heav'n  Had  gone  to  wrack,  with  ruin 
overspred.  1692  R.  L'Estrange  Josephusy  Antiq.  v.  ii. 
(1733)  115  All  their  Affairs  went  to  wrack  upon  it.  _  1757 
Hume  Ess.  ^  Treat,  {t-tj-j)  II.  421  All  nature  was  going  to 
wrack. . .  Gods  and  men  were  perishing  in  one  common  ruin. 
1864  Kingsley  Roman  (J-  T.  ii,  (1875)  3*  All  things  were 
going  to  wrack.  1876  Browning  P ace  hi ar otto.,  etc.  129  The 
man  but  for  whom  had  gone  to  wrack  AU  that  France  saved 
from  the  fight. 

(^)  1577  Hanmer  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  i.  ix.  12  Herod. .sup- 
posing, .his  rule  to  goe  to  wracke,  and  ruine.  1577  H,  Bull 
tr.  Luther's  Comm.  Ps.  {1615)  287  Whiles  all  things  seeme 
to  fall  to  wracke  and  ruine.  1585  Abp.  Sandys  Serm.  196 
Gods  familie  and  the  common  wealth  goe  to  wracke  and 
ruine. 

c.  In  other  phrases,  as  '\aty  in  wrack,     rare. 
1592  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretorie   \.  (1595)  51   When    Rome 

was  now  at  wracke,  her  Nobilitie  spoyled,  and  her  glorie 
trode  vnder  foote.  1901  J.  Barlow  Ghost-bereft  113  Round 
his  gang  crashed  roof  and  wall  in  wrack. 

d.  dial.  The  brunt  or  consequences  of  some 
action,     (Cf.  Racket  sb.'^^  4.) 

1844  W.  Barnes  Dorset  Gloss.  s.-v.t  '  Mind  youMl  stan'the 
wrack  o't'.  X871-  in  south,  dial,  use  (Oxf.,  Berks.,  Devon) : 
Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  s.v.  \ 

3,  A  disastrous  change  in  a  state  or  condition  of 
affairs;  wreck,  ruin,  subversion,  "i Obs. 

c  1400  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  49  Where  cure  dede  and 
purpos  ys  of  the  wracke  of  chastite.  1557  TotteCs  Misc. 
(.■\rb  .)  256  A  frend  no  wracke  of  wealth,  no  cruell  cause  of 
wo.  Can  force  his  frendly  faith  vnfrendly  to  forgo.     1588 


Greene  Metam.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IX.  87  Wit  oft  hath  wracke 
by  selfe-conceit  of  pride.  1591  -znd  Ft.  Troubl.  Raigne  K. 
John  (i6ii)  108  What  haue  1  lou'd  but  wracke  of  others 
weale  ?  1595  Markham  Sir  R.  Grinvile  (Arb.)  42  The  wet 
worlds  sacke  Swells  in  my  song,  the  Dirge  for  glories 
wracke.  i6oz  Shaks.  Alfs  Well  m.  v.  24  The  miscrie  is 
example,  that  so  terrible  shewes  in  the  wracke  of  maiden* 
hood.  169a  Locke  -^rd  Let.  Toleration  x.  281  Toleration 
then  does  not.. make  that  woful  wrack  on  True  Religion 
which  you  talk  of.  1823  Scott  Peveril  xxvii.  He  that 
serves  Peveril  munna  be  slack,  Neither  for  weather,  nor  yet 
for  wrack.  1862  Lvtton  Strange  Story  II.  159  Have  all 
those  sound  resolutions.. melted  away  in  the  wrack  of 
haggard  dissolving  fancies  ! 

tb.  The  ruin,  downfall,  or  overthrow  of  a 
person  or  persons ;  adversity,  misfortune.   Obs. 

1426  Lydg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  7727  Lat  no  man.. with  hys 
wordys  falsly  anyte,  Malycyously  to  make  wrak  Off  Kys 
neyhebour.  a  1578  Lindesav  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.) 
J.  21  Tyrantis  settand  thair  haill  purpois  and  intent  vpone 
mischeiff  and  wrack  of  vtheris.  a  1586  Sidney  Astr.  ff 
Stella  Sonn.xix,  On  Cupids  bowe,  how  are  my  hart  strings 
bent»  That  see  my  wracke,  and  yet  imbrace  the  same?  1595 
Markham  Sir R.  GrinvileW\\,  To  flye  from  them.. Were  to 
..crush  my  selfe  with  shame  and  seruile  wrack.  1625  A. 
Gil  Sacred  Philos.  i.  119  By  sinne  there  was  a  general! 
-  wrack  of  mankinde.  1667  Dknham  Direct.  Painter  ss  Re- 
suming of  his  certain  wrack.  To  help  him  late,  they  send  for 
Rupert  back,  a  1699  J.  Beaumont  Psyche  n.  cxxxvii,  That 
smooth'tongu'd  Gale  whose  whispers  woke  That  Wrack 
which  stole  on  me. 

II.  t4.  An  instance  of  suffering  or  causing 
wreck,  ruin,  destruction,  etc.   Obs. 

1594  KvD  Cornelia  v.  i,  Amongst  so  many  wracks  As  I 
haue  suffred  both  by  Land  and  Sea.  1613  Purchas  Pil- 
grimage 609  The  new  Conquerours..by  wrackes  testified  to 
the  earth,  that  they  had  wrecked  themselues  on  her  and 
their  enemies.  1630  Lord  Banians  33  Thunder  and  light- 
ning,, such  as  seemed  to  threaten  a  finall  wracke  to  the 
earth.  1632  Heywood  ist  Ft.  Iron  Age  i.  i,  Troy  was  twice 
rac't,  ana  Troy  deseru'd  that  wracke. 

f  b,  A  means  or  cause  of  subversion,  over- 
throw, or  downfall.   Obs. 

"579  GossoN  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  20  The  Syrens  song  is  the 
Saylers  wrack.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  Vi,  i.  ii.  105  And  thus  I 
feare  at  last,  Humes  Knauerie  will  be  the  Duchesse  Wracke. 
<:i6xi  Chapman  Uiad  11.  781  The  fool  Amphimachus,  to 
field,  brought  gold  to  be  his  wrack.  16x3  Day  Festivals 
(1615)  ix.  248  How  at  length  might  it  haue  prooved  a  wrack 
to  his  owne  Person.  1650  W.  Brough  Scur.  Princ.  (1659)  183 
When  shall  I  be  delivered  from  thee,  gaol  of  my  soul,  and 
wrack  of  my  salvation.  1682  Cochran  in  Howie  Cloud  of 
Witnesses  (1778)  199  Jugling  with  the  Lord. .bath  been  our 
ruin  and  wrack. 

5.  A  thing  or  person  in  an  impaired,  wrecked, 
or  shattered  condition.     (Cf.  Wrack  sb.^) 

a  1586  Sidney  Psalms  xxxvil  xv.  The  mann  whom  God 
directs,.  .Though  he  doth  fall,  no  wrack  he  proveth.  i6ix 
Shaks.  Cymb.  iv.  ii.  366  Voung  one, ..who  is  this  Thou 
mak'st  thy  bloody  Pillow?.. What *s  thy  interest  in  this 
sad  wracke  ?  a  1803  in  Child  Ballads  IV.  187/2  O  spare  me, 
Clyde's  water,,. Mak  me  your  wrack  as  I  come  back,  But 
spare  me  as  I  gae.  1866  Gregor  BanffshireGloss.  204  Vr<ick^ 
..a  broken  down  person.  1888  Scot.  Sermons  in  Brit. 
Workman  May,  Doon  gaed  the  biggin',  an  unco  wrack. 

b.  That  which  remains  after  the  operation  of 
any  destructive  action  or  agency;  a  vestige  or 
trace  left  by  some  subversive  cause.     Also^^. 

In  later  use,  esp.  with  leave^  freq.  by  misapprehension  of 
Shaks.  Temp.  iv.  i.  156,  where  the  reading  (altered  by 
Malone  to  lurack)  is  racke :  see  Rack  sb.^  3  b. 

1602  Makston  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  iv,  I  am  a  poore,  poore 
orphant — a  wcake,  weake  childe,  The  wrack  of  splitted  for- 
tune. 1656  Cowley  Pindar.  Odes,  Muse  iii.  note.  Poetry. . 
makes  what  Choice  it  pleases  out  of  the  Wrack  of  Time  of 
things  that  it  wil!  save  from  Oblivion.  1793  Wordsw. 
Evening  Walk  360  No  wrack  of  all  the  pageant  scene 
remains.  1813  Bybon  Giaour  1237  'Jhe  wither "d  frame,  the 
ruin'd  mind,  The  wrack  by  passion  left  behind.  1878  Bosw. 
Smith  Carthage  406  An  ancient  seat  of  civilisation,  .was 
swept  away  at  a  single  stroke,  leaving  hardly  a  wrack  behind. 
fc.  A  damaged  or  injured  part;  damage,  im- 
pairment.    A\%ofig.   Obs. 

x6oi  Donne  Progr.  Soul  1.  vii.  This  soule  which  oft  did 
teare  And  mend  the  wracks  of  th*  Empire.  1610  GuiLiiRi 
Heraldry  \\\.  xvii.  151  With  the  threeds.  .[the  spider] 
repaireth  all  rents  and  wracks  of  the  same  [web].  Ibid.,  A 
man  carefull  of  his  priuate  estate,  and  of  good  foresight,  in 
repairing  of  small  decaies  and  preuenting  of  wracks.  0x631 
Donne  Paradoxes  (1652)  9  We  mend  the  wrack  and  stains 
of  our  apparel. 

Wrack  (rask),  j^.2  Forms  :  4-5,  Sc.  6-7  wrak, 
5  Sc.  •wrae,  6-7  wracke,  6-  wrack  (9  Sc.  vrack). 
[a.  MDu.  (also  mod.  Du.)  wra^  neut.  (older  Flem. 
wracke^  Kilian),  or  MLG.  wrak^  wrack  (whence 
G.  wrack)j  =  MDa,  z/rak  (Da.  vrag)  neut,  MSw. 
vrak  {wrack,  wragh;  Sw.  vrak)  neut.,  Norw.  dial. 
rak  nent.,  wreck,  wrecked  vessel,  a  parallel  forma- 
tion to  OE.  wrxc  Wback  sb.^ 


WRACK. 

Exceptforitsfrequent  use  by  southern  writers  between  1508 
and  1690  (cf.  the  note  to  Wrack  j^.'),  the  form  is  predomin- 
antly northern  and  Scottish.] 

1.  A  wrecked  ship  or  other  vessel;  a  vessel 
ruined  or  crippled  by  wreck.     Now  dial. 

ciiW  Chaucer  Man  of  Law* s  T.  513  The  Constable  of 
the  Castel  down  is  fare  To  seen  this  wrak  and  al  the  shipe 
^  he  soghte.  i6a6  Capt.  S.mith  Accid.  Yng,  Seamen  29  She 
'  wilL.splitor  billageon  a  Rocke,  a  wr^cke.  1636  G.  Sandys 
Paraphr.  Ps.  xlviii.  76  Blacke  Eurus  roars,  And  spreads 
his  wracks  on  Tharsian  shores.  1687  A.  Lovell  tr. 
The%>enot's  Trav.  \.  126  Close  by  shear  we  saw  the  wrack 
of  that  Saique,  which  strar.ded  the  same  day.  1602  in  Rec. 
Convent.  Burghs  Scot,  (1880)  IV.  594  His  ship  become  a 
wrak.  1756  in  Hist,  Coll.  Essex  Inst.  (U.S.A)  V.  158/1 
Drowned  from  the  wrack  of  the  schfoonerj.  Ibid.^  The 
sea  came  and  washed  them  over  from  the  said  wrack. 
X77a  Anne  Lindsay  Auld  Robin  Gray  v,  But  hard 
blew  the  winds,  and  his  ship  was  a  wrack.  x86a  Longf. 
Birds  of  Passage  11.  The  Cumberland  vi,  Down  went  the 
Cumberland  all  a  wTack.  1905  Comh.  Mag.  Feb.  209 
•Wracks,  man,' he  shouted, .  .pointing  to  the  double  light- 
house, . .'  there  is  no  chance  of  wracks  for  a  puir  fisherbody 
noo*. 

transf.  (of  persons).  1589  Greene  Mcna/ /t on  (Arh.)  37 
Menaphon..  espied  certain  fragments  of  a  broken  ship  float- 
ing vpon  the  waues,  and  sundrie  persons  driuen  vpon  the 
shore. ..  These  three  (as  distressed  wrackes)  preserued  by 
some  further  forcpoynting  fate  [etc.].  1594  Shaks.  Rich  ///, 
1.  iv.  24  Me  thoughts,  I  saw  a  thousand  fearfuU  wrackes: 
A  thousand  men  that  Fishes  gnaw'd  vpon.  x6ot  —  TTvel. 
N".  V.  i.  82  That  most  ingratefull  boy.  .From  the  rude  seas . . 
Did  I  redeeme :  a  wracke  past  hope  he  was. 

b.  Remnants  of,  or  goods  from,  a  wrecked 
vessel,  esp.  as  driven  or  cast  ashore ;  shipwrecked 
effects  or  property,  wreckage ;  also  in  earlier  use, 
the  right  to  have  stich.     Now  arck. 

X4a8  Excjuq.  Rolls ScotL  I V.  439  Le  wrak  cujusdam na\is 
combuste  infra  portum  de  Leth.  145a  Reg.  Mag.Sig.  Scot. 
las/i  Invenerunt  dictum  forestarium  cusiodem  de  IVrac  ct 
iVaif  infra  dictum  dominium  de  Coldingham.  1501  Exir, 
Aberd,  Reg.  (:844)  I.  428  Ane  brokin  schip,.  .quhilk,  throw 
storme  of  sey,  happin  to  brek,  and  the  wrak  of  hir 
come  in  on  the  cost  of  Croudane.  1584  Greene  Morando 
Wks.  (Grosarti  III.  84  Tis  an  ill  flaw  that  bringeth  vp  no 
wracke.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  K,  i.  ii.  165  As  rich.. As  b  the 
Owse  and  bottome  of  the  Sea  With  sunken  Wrack.  1639  in 
Maitiand  Hist.  Edinburgh  Ujsz)  H.  151/1  All  their  antient 
Rights,.. with  Pit  and  Gallows,  Sack  and  Soke,  Thole, 
Theam,  Vert,  Wrack,  Waifsretc).  a  i66a  Hevlin  Cosmogy, 
I.  (1669)  71  Charybdis  is  a  Gulf,  .which  violently  attracting 
all  Vessels  that  come  too  nigh  it,  devoureth  them,  and  casteth 
up  their  wracks  \ed.  1652  wrecksj.  1670  Dryden  Cong, 
Granada  iv.  i,  My  own  lost  Wealth  thou  giv'st  not  only 
back,  But  driv'st  upon  my  Coast  my  Pyrat*s  Wrack,  1759 
Philipoit  Villare  Cant.  11  Witsom  were  goods  driven  to 
the  shore,_  when  there  had  not  been  for  some  space  any 
wrack  visible.  1883  Whitei.aw  Sophocles^  Antigone  591 
Casting  up  mire  and  blackness  and  storm-vext  wrack  of  the 
sea.  1897  Longm.  Mag.  Feb.  333  Through  the  heaped  mys- 
teries of  waith  and  wrack,  When  the  long  wave  from  the  long 
beach  draws  back. 

+  C.  //.  Fragments  of  wreckage.     Also  Jig,   Oh, 
ai5S6  SmsEY  Arcadia  i\,  (1912)  350  Who  then  myselfe 
should  flie  So  close  unto  my  selfe  my  wrackes  doc  lie. 

2.  The  total  or  partial  disablement  or  destrnction 
of  a  vessel  by  any  disaster  or  accident  of  naviga- 
tion ;  =a  Shipwreck  sb.  2.     Now  rare. 

>579  GossoN  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  41, 1  baue  in  my  voyage 
sunred  wrack  with  Vlisscs.  1590  Spenser  /''.  Q.  i.  vL  i  As 
when  aship..Aii  hidden  rocke  escaped  liath  vnwares,That 
lay  in  waite  her  wrack  for  to  bewaile.  1615  G.  Sandvs 
Trav.  2  Glad  that  with  wracke  of  ship,  and  losse  of  goods 
they  may  prolong  a  despised  life.  1648  G.  'DAHw.uEciog 
V.  331  In  a  wracke,  wectrust  A  Sayle-yard,  or  a  Planke  of 
broken  Chest,  To  carrie  vs.  1673  Drvdem  a  Pt,  Conq, 
Granada  (ed.  2)  iii.  105  As  Seamen,  parting  in  a  gen'ral 
wrack,  When  firstthe  loosening  Planks  begin  to  crack  Each 
catches  one.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey)  8.v.  Elotsonj  J ctsoiXf 
or  Goods  cast  out  of  the  Ship,  being  in  danger  of  Wrack. 
411879  H.  Dbwar  in  Poems  of  Places^  Brit,  Amer,  35  In 
the  wrack  tall  masts  would  crack. 
b,  fig.  and  in  fig.  context. 

1580  H.  GrpFORD  PosieofGillofiowersUZjo)  52  Fell  Sathan 
is  cbiefe  rular  of  these  sei*s :  Hee  seekes  our  wracke,  he  doth 
these  tempestes  rayse,  a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  v.  Wks. 
I9aa  II.  130  Yet  being  imbarquedin  the  same  ship,  the  finall 
wrack  must  needs  be  common  to  them  all.  1600  Dekkek 
Fortunatus  Wks.  1S73  I.  114  Ryot  sets  up  sayles,  And.. 
Drives  your  unsteddie  fortunes  on  the  point  of  wracke  in- 
evitable. 1611  Sfekd  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  Hi,  §  7  When  Seas  did 
foamcHts  force  eifccting  with  his  cares  preuented  still  my 
wracke.  i6a8  Fkltham  Resolves  11.  ii.  5  Hee  that  steeres 
by  that  gale,  iseuer  in  danger  of  wracke.  1649  G.  Daniel 
Trinarck.,  Rich.  II,  vii.  The  greater  winds  of  Faction 
broke  in  here,  To  make  a  wracke,  a  1699  J.  Beaumont 
Psyche  i.  ccxxxiv.  That  venturing  any  longer  stay  to  make, 
Was  but  to  run  upon  a  certain  wrack. 

3.  Marine  vegetation,  seaweed  or  the  like,  cast 
ashore  by  the  waves  or  growing  on  the  tidal  sea- 
shore.    (Cf.  Wreck  sb.^  2,  Vabeo  i.) 

Also  cart;  grass-,  kelp-y  lady-^  sea-'.vrack. 

In  first  quot.  the  precise  sense  is  not  quite  clear. 

1513  Douglas  yEneid  in.  ix.  34  Rent  me  in  pecis,  and  in 
the  fludis  swak.  Or  droun  law  vndir  the  large  seis  wrak,  1551- 
[see  Sea-wrack  3].  1650  (Howe]  Phytol.  Brit.  loi  Divers 
sorts  of  Sea-Oake,  or  Wrack.  1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  71 
Herbs, .growing  commonly  upon  Stones  and  Rocks  in  the 
Sea:  14.  Wrack.  1700  Wallace  Descr.  Orkney  (1883)  42 
note^  When  the  sea-weed  is  driven  in  greater  plenty,  all  the 
people.,  divide  the  wrack  according  to  the  proportion  of  land 
they  have.  17x6  Petiveriana  \.  159  Full  of  small  seedy 
Warts  as  in  our  common  Wrach  or  Quercus  marititna.  1785 
Martym  Lett.  Bot.  xxxiL  500  Fucus,  Wrack,  or  Sea-weed 
properly  so  called,  has  two  kinds  of  bladders.  1849  H. 
Miller  Footer.  Great,  i.  10  The  shores., of  the  lake  were 
strewed,  .by  a  line  of  wrack,  consisting,  .of  marine  plants 
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[etc.].  1855  Kingslev  Glaucus  57  The  purple  and  olive 
wreaths  of  wrack,  and  bladder-weed,  and  tangle.  1880  An- 
trim ^  Dotun  Gloss.  78  The  fanners  grow  sea-weed  for 
manure,  cutting  the  wrack  periodically... Stones  are  placed 
for  the  wrack  to  grow  on. 

b.  Weeds,  rubbish,  waste,  etc.,  floating  on,  or 
washed  down  or  ashore  by,  a  river,  pond,  or  the 
like ;  «  Wreck  sb,'^  2  b. 

159^  water-wrack  [see  Water  sb.  29].  1851  H.  Stephens 
Bk.  Farm  (ed.  2)  1. 396/2  To  prevent  the  ivrack  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  finding  its  wayinto  the  sluice.  1865 
Livingstone  Zambesi  i.  14  When  we  came  within  five  or 
six  miles  of  the  land,  the  yellowish-green  tinge  of  the  sea. . 
was  suddenly  succeeded  by  muddy  water  with  wrack,  as 
of  a  river  in  flood.  Ibid.,  The  wrack,  consisting  of  reeds, 
sticks  and  leaves.  1877  V.  L.  Cameron  Across  Africa  I. 
63, 1  observed  wrack  of  grass  and  twigs  in  the  branches  of 
small  trees, . ,  showing  how  high  the  floods ,  .must  be  at  times. 
C.  Field-weeds,  roots  of  couch-grass  or  the  like, 
esp.  as  loosened  from  the  soil  to  be  collected  for 
burning ;  vegetable  rubbish  or  refuse  found  on 
agricultural  lands  ;  =  Wreck  sb."^  2  c. 

1715  Penneci'ik  Tiveeddale  6  [They]  will  not  suffer  the 
IVrack  to  be  taken  of  their  l^nd,  because  (say  they)  it  keeps 
the  Com  warm,  1835  Jamieson,  Wrack,  Dog's  grass,.. 
THticum  repens,  Linn.;  Roxb.  Perhaps  denominated 
Wrack,  because.. it  is  harrowed  out  in  the  fall,  and  burnt. 
1883  Longm.  Mag.  April  658  Seed  has  to  be  sown,  turnips 
liave  to  be  thinned  and  hoed . .  and  *  wrack '  gathered.  1894 
Heslop  Northumb.  Gloss,  799  Wrack,  weeds;  especially 
'  whickens'and  sea- weed. 
4.  aitrib,  and  Comb.y  as  f  wrack-ship  (  =  sense  i)  ; 
•\ivrack-rick',  wrack-threatened^ -threatening;  also 
twrackfree,  «  Wreckfree  tr. ;  f-wrack -goods 
[cf.  Da.  wrakgoederen,  G,  wrackgut'\  Scots  Law^ 
—  sense  r  b ;  wrack-spangle  local  (see  quot.  1856). 
1570  in  W.  Boys  Hist.  Sandwich  (1792)  775  Savyng  that 
we  shalbe  wrakfree  of  oure  owne  goodes  whatsoever. 
1594  Shaks.  Lucr.  590  All  which  together  like  a  troubled 
Ocean,  Beat  at  thy  rockie,  and  wracke-threatning  heart. 
1598  J*  Dickenson  Greenein  Cone.  (1878)  138  More  deafe. . 
then  are  the  wrack-rich  Libique  rocks.  1603  J.  Davies 
(Heref.)  ^/cwfjjwwy  Wks.  (Grosart)  L  38/2  A  Sternelesse 
Shippe..On  mightiest  Seas,  wrack-threatn'd  on  each  syde. 
1671  Shetland  Docum.  in  Proc.  Soc.  Ant,  Scot.  (1892) 
XXVL  194  To.. secure  all  wrack  and  waith  goods.  i&Bi 
STAiR/nstit.  vii.  76  Our  Custome  agrees  with .  .ouier  Nations, 
except  in  the  Matter  of  waith  and  wrack  Goods.  1693  Ibid. 
fed.  2)  III.  iii,  420  Where  the  Wrack  ship  is,  the  Owner  may 
be  known  by  Writs  in  the  Ship.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey), 
Wrecf ry,.  .wruck-hcc,  exempt  or  freed  from  the  forfeiture 
of  Shipwracked  Goods  and  Vessels  to  the  King.  1856 
Housen.  Words  8  Nov.  391/1  Wrack-spangle,  the  popular 
name  of  these  things,  implies  that  they  deck  the  sea-weeds 
as  spangles  adorn  robps.     The  savans  call  them  Serpulse, 

Wrack  (raek),   sb.^      Also   5,  6  Sc,  wrak,  6- 
•wracke,    9    Sc,    vrack.      [a.    (M)LG.    or    Du. 
itfrak  (whence  MHG.  and  G.  dial,  wrack  refuse, 
rubbish,   Da.   vrag,  Sw.  vrak,  refuse)  ;   see  also 
Wrake  Ji5.3,  Wreck  sb.%  and  cf.  W^back  a.] 

1,  That  which  is  of  an  inferior,  poor,  or  worth- 
less quality;  waste  material ;  rubbish.    Now  rar^. 

1471-5/1(7//*  ofParlt.W,  156/1  Such  [bowstaves]  as  were 
called  the  wrak,  not  goode  ne  able  to  make  of  but  Childern' 
Bowes.  Z49S-3  Durham  Ace,  Rolls  (Surtees)  249  Repara- 
ciones  fon  a  mill] ;.  .pro  cariagio  le  ramell  et  wrak  a  scac* 
carlo uwjue  Viram.  1543-3  Act  34  ^  35  Hen.  VIII,  c,  q  §  4 
'liiat  no  persone  or  persones  doo  caste  or  unlade  out  of  any 
maner  of  Ship..any  maner  of  Balaste  rubbishe  gravell  or 
any  other  wracke  or  61the,  but  oonelie  upon  the  Laiide.  x866 
Gregor  Boftffskire  Gloss,  204  Vrack,  anything  worthless. 
Ibid,,  '  His  nout's  jist  mere  vrack.'  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  27 
March  4  'ITiey  send  anything— the  very  wrack  of  towns— 
instead  of  the  valuable  agricultural  labourer  which  we  want, 
fb.  Sc,  World's  wrack t  earthly  *  pelf  or 
'  dross ' ;  worldly  possessions,  goods,  or  gear.  Obs. 
c  X480  Henbvson  Swallow  ^  Birds  307 ( Bann.),  Our  wickit 
ennemycevir  is  reddye,  Quhen  wretchis  in  bis  warldis 
wrak  do  scraip,  To  draw  his  nett.  X500-20  Dunbar  Poems 
xxiii,  10  For  warldis  wrak  but  weilfair  nocht  awailis.  a  1568 
in  Bannatyne  j1/5'.  (Hunter. CI.) 223Quhill . . stuffit  wcill  with 
warldi:i  wrak,  Amang  my  freindis  1  wes  weill  kend.  a  1586 
in  Maitiand  Fol,  MS,  (S.T.S.)  241  Now  he  hes  gold  and 
warldis  wrak  lyand  him  besyd,  179a  Burns  I^ly  tVife^s  a 
winsome  ivee  thing  iv,  The  warld's  wrack  we  share  o't,  The 
warstle  and  the  care  o't. 

2,  An  inferior  grade  of  flax.     Also  attrib. 

•879  J.  Paton  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  298/1  Of  the  lower 
qualities  of  Riga  flax  the  following  may  be  named  : — Wrack 
flax,  White  picked  wrack, ..  Picked  wrack  flax.  Ibid.^  The 
lowest  quality  of  Riga  flax  is . .  Dreiband  Wrack, 

Wrack,  frcq.  erron.  f.  Kack  sbX  3,  3  b. 

1794  Mrs.  Piozzi  Synon.  II,  397  Observing  how  the  wrack 
rides  before  the  wind.  1848  Lytton  Harolds,  i.  The  smoke 
rises. .to  join  the  wrack  of  clouds,  1878  H.  S.  Wilson 
Alpine  Ascents  ii.  57  A  filmy  wrack  wreathes  round  and 
upward. 

wrack,  erron.  f.  Rack  sb."^  i,  i  b,  i  c 

1591  Shaks.  1  Hen.  VI,  11.  v.  3  Euen  like  a  man  new 
haled  from  the  Wrack,  So  fare  my  Limbes  with  long  Ini- 
prisonment.  1666  Boyle's  Orig.  P'ortns  <5-  Qual,  a  2  Mysti- 
cal Notions,  which  put  the  Understanding  upon  the  Wrack. 
1866  Swinburne  Poems  ^  Ballads  306  For  the  pure  sharp- 
ness of  her  miseries  She  had  no  heart's  pain,  but  mere  body's 
wrack. 

Wrack,  erron.  f.  Rack  sb,^ 

1839  H.  Murray  N.  America  II,  in.  iv.  44a  They  abhora 
trot,  and  instruct  the  animal  only  In  a  pace  and  a  wrack. 

t  Wrack,  o..  Obs.  rare.  Also  4  wrac,  6  Sc, 
wrak.  [a,  MLG.  wrak,  wrack,  LG.  wrak  (whence 
G.  dial,  wrack  worthless,  Sw.  vrak-.  Da.  vrag-\ 
or  MDu.  wrcu,  wrak  (Kilian  wrack,  wrcuck,  Du. 
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wrak),  OFris.  wrak,  wrac  base  (WFris.  wrak 
shaky)  :  cf.  Wrack  sb,^'\ 

1.  Of  persons  :  Worthlese,  base,  evil, 

c  137S  Kindheit  lesu  315  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1875) 
12  Bote  a  giw  of  heorte  wrac  Alle  hise  lawes  ^are  he  to  brae 

2.  Damaged,  impaired,  injured  ;  unsound. 

X487  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  164,  iiij  last  heryng,  iij  wrack 
&  on  rooue  i  the  wrack  cost  viiju  &  the  roue  ix^,  1496-7 
Rec,  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1905)  32  Item,  a  diaper  clothe, 
wrack,  content  in  lengthe  lij  yardes  di.  1584  Burgh  Rec. 
Edinb.  (1882)  IV.  343  To  devyde  the  guid  and  sufficient 
fische  fra  the  wrak  and  evill. 

t Wrack,  vy  Obs.  Forms:  3  wraclten,  4-5 
wrak,  6  wracke.  [Irreg.  var,  of  Wbeak  v,  Cf. 
bracky  hrak,  for  Break  z/,] 

1.  trans.  To  avenge  or  revenge  (a  person,  deed, 
etc.);  to  punish.     Also  const,  on. 

cw>%  Lay.  20256  Baldulf  ..  )?enche3  in  J>issere  nihte  to 
sken  t>e..to  wracken  his  bro3er.  a  1300  Body  <y  Soul 
in  Map's  Poems {(^zxn^^xi)  338  Merci  criende  Intel  availede, 
3w_an  Crist  it  wolde  soharde  wrac.  [1871  Waddell  Psalm 
xviii,  47  The  God  wha  wracks  a'  right  for  me.) 

2.  To  give  vent  to  or  wreak  (spite,  malice,  etc.). 
^^35  J-  Hayward  tr.  BiondVs  Banished  Virg.  109  The 

King  went  to  wrack  his  spite  on  their  corpes.  1644  J.  Fary 
Gods  Severity  {,\^^^  ^x\  ow .  .must  needs  wrack  your  malice 
by  revenge.  i7ao  Prior  Cupid  Mistaken  iii,  Couldst  thou 
find  none  other,  To  wrack  \ed.  J709  wreck]  thyspleen  on  ? 

Wrack  (rsek),  v.'^  Now  arch,  or  dial.  Also 
5-7  wracke,  6-7  Sc,  wrak,  9  rack.  [f.  Wrack 
j^.2    Cf.  Wreck  j/.i] 

f  1,  intr.  To  suffer  or  undergo  shipwreck.   Obs. 

1470-83  Malory  v4rM«r  VIII.  xxxviii.  331  One  told  hym 
there  was  a  knyghte  of  kyng  Arthur  Ha]t  had  wrackyd  on 
the  rockes.  1596  [A.  Mlnday]  tr.  Sylvains  Orator  333  The 
ship  happened  to  wracke,  so  that  the  poore  man  and  his 
daughter  saued  themselues  in  a  little  Island,  a  1620  J. 
Dyke  Sel.  Serm.  {1640)  146  When  a  Shippe  wrackes  at  Sea, 
the  goods  are  utterl};  lost.  x63»  Sandkrson  Serm.  56  We 
may . .  cast  our  wares  into  the  Sea,  to  lighten  the  ship  that  it 
wracke  not, 

fig.  and  in  fig.  context,  a  X59J  Greene  Alcida  (1617) 
C  I  b.  Thus  selfe-loue.  .Makes  beautie  wracke  against  an 
ebbing  tide.  1596  Bp.  Andrewes  Sertn.  (1629)  327  Their 
Love  hath  wracked,  and  from  kind  love,  beene  turned  to 
deadly  hate.  1616  B,  Jonson  Forrest  iii.  95  God  wisheth 
none  should  wracke  on  a  strange  shelfe.  x6za  h Acoti  Hen. 
VI/,  223  Sir,  you  haue  beene  saued  vpon  my  coast,  I  hope 
you  will  not  suflfer  mee  to  wrack  vpon  yours. 

2.  trans.  To  wreck  (a  vessel,  mariners,  etc.)  ;  to 
ruin  or  cast  ashore  by  shipwreck.    Chiefly /^.>.f. 

1561  A,  Brooke  Rovieus  ff  ful.  1368  Driuen  hard  vpon 
tlie  bare  and  wrackfull  shore,  In  greater  daunger  to  be 
wract,  then  he  had  been  before.  1593  Marlowe  Ediv.  II, 
II.  ii,  I  feare  me  he  is  wrackt  vpon  the  sea.  1596  Bacon 
Max.  <5-  Use  Com.  Law  i.  (1636)  44  Goods  wrackt..  shall  be 
preserved  to  the  use  of  the  owner.  16x4  Raleigh  Hist- 
tVorld  III.  (1634)  86  They  pursuing  the  victorie,  had  left 
part  of  the  fleet . .  to  save  those  that  were  wrackt.  1683  Brit. 
Spec.  86  Most  of  the  Fleet,  wrackt  that  Night  by  a  sudden 
Tempest,  lay  split  on  the  Shore.  i6<J9  1".  Allison  Voy. 
Archangel  -22  Putting  provision  therem  for  subsistance,  in 
case  we  should  be  forced  ashore  and  wracked.  1755  John- 
son. 1838  J.  F.  Cooper  Homeiuard  Bound  x-x'w,  I  esteem 
it  a  great  privilege.,  to  have  the  honour  of  being  Tcrac^-^t/.. 
in  such  company.  Ibid.,  If  she  [the  ship]  had  been  honor- 
ably and  fairly  wracked.  1871  Palcrave  Lyr.  Poems  19 
The  seas. .With  outstretch'd  angry  arms..  Wracking  whole 
fleets  in  pride  like  riven  toys. 

fig.  and  in  fig.  context,  1583  Greene  Mamillia  Wks  (Gro- 
sart)  II.  193  A  professed  Curtizan,  whose  honestie  and 
credit  is  so  wracked  in  the  waues  of  wantonnesse.  Ibid.  242 
No . .  tempests  of  aduersitie  shal . .  wracke  my  fancie  against 
the  slipperie  rockes  of  inconstancie.  1594  Selimus  G  3  b. 
My  feeble  barke,.  .while  thy  foamie  floud  doth  it  immure, 
Shall  soon  be  wrackt  vpon  the  sandie  shallowes.  1598-9 
B.  Jonson  Case  Altered  11.  vii,  O!  in  what  tempests  do  my 
fortunes  saile,  Still  wrackt  with  winds  more  foule  and  con- 
trary. Then  any  other  northern  guest.  1670  Dryden  ist 
Pt.Conq.  Granadawv,  (1672)  23  I'hough  wrack'd  and  lost, 
My  Ruines  stand  to  warn  you  from  the  Coast,  a  1699  J. 
Beaumont  Psyche  i.  ccxvii,  Till  miserably  wrack'd,  most 
woful  she  Quite  sinks  in  this  self-torments  monstrous  Sea. 
[1897  W.  Beatty  Secretarx.  77  The  wind  that  drave  them 
. .  was  the  same  that  had  wracked . .  Darnley,  and  Bodwell.] 

3.  To  cause  the  ruin,  downfall,  or  subversion  of 
(a  person,  etc.)  ;  to  ruin,  overthrow.     Also  refi, 

1564  Queen  Mary  in  Re^.  Privy  Council  Scot,  XI_V.  201 
Seing  the  puir  men,  awnaris  of  tlie  saidis  ship  and  guidis,  ar 
.  .uterlieheriit  and  wrakkit.  ivfiyGude^  GodlieB,  (S.T.S.) 
186  Suppose  we  suld  wrack  [1621  wrake]  our  self,  and  tyne 
'i  he  feild,  and  all  our  kin  be  hangit  syne,  a  1586  Sidney 
Ps.  XLi.  iv,  Now  he  is  wrackt,  say  they,  loe  their  he  lies. 
1604  A,  Craig  Poet.  Ess.  A  4,  When  Troy  was  wrackt, . .  He 
came.. .Yet  say d  he  nought.  i6a8  Prvnne  L<n>edockes  y^ 
Extemall  Beautie.. betrays  and  wrackes  the  Soules  of  many. 
179a  Burns  '  What  can  a  young  lassie''  iv,  I'll  cross  him, 
and  wrack  him,  until  I  heart-break  him.  x8io  in  R.  H. 
Cromek  Remains  27  He'll  dance  wi'  ye,  '  O'er  Bogie  *, 
Maiden,  and  wrack  ye. 

refl.  1595  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  iii.  xvl.  47  b,  That  weake, 
and  enuied  if  they  should  conspire  They  wracke  themselues, 
and  he  hath  his  desire. 

b.  To  render  useless  by  breaking,  shattering, 
etc. ;  to  injure  or  spoil  severely  ;  to  destroy, 

1587  Fleming C^'w/rt.  Holinshed  111.  1310/2  In  the  towne 
of  Bedford  the  water  came  vp  to  the  market  place. .  ;  their 
fewcll,  corne  and  haie  was  wrackt  &  borne  awaie.  a  1593 
Marlowe  Dido  i.  i,  Of  them  all  scarce  scuen  [ships]  doe 
anchor  safe.  And  they  so  wrackt  and  weltred  by  the  waues 
[etc.].  a  j678MABVELL5c?-;««rt'(W9  Where  he  the  huge  Sea- 
Monsters  wracks,  That  lift  the  Deep  upon  their  Backs.  1817 
Shelley  Rev.  Islam  vii.  xxxviii.  As  if  the  world's  wide  con- 
tinent Had  fallen  in  universal  ruin  wracked.  1845  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall  Whiteboy  vi.  56  The  [castle] . .  is  wracktd  by  the 
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Sucon^s  breath.     1899  S.  Macmanus  CA/wfwy  Cotmers  352 
His  queeny  bee.  .was  wrackin'  an'  niinin'  all  afore  her. 

transf.  a  1586  Sidney  Astr^  ^  SteHa  Sonii.  bcvii,  Dolh 
Stella  now  bcginne  with  pitieous  eye  The  raigne  of  this  her 
conquest  to  espie?    Will  she  take  time  before  all  wracked 
be?    1S94SHAKS.  RicJk.///,t\:  I.  97  Eigbtie  odde  yeeres  of 
sorrow  baue  I  scene.  And  each  howres  ioy  wrackt  with  a 
weeke  of  teene.     1648  J.  Bkaumont  Psyche  iii.  cxxxii,  The 
Precedent  may  dangerous  prove,  and  wrack  Thy  Throne  and 
Kingdome. 
4-  intr.  To  undei^o  ruin  or  subversion. 
a  1586  Sidney  Ps.  xxxm.  xviii,  [Those]  who  be  swarved 
To  ill,   both  they  and  theirs  shall  wrack.     1599  Sandys 
Eurrfm  S/ec  (1632)  191  Ayde ..  without  which  the  whole 
Empire  were  in  daunger  of  wTacking.  az6oo  Montgomerie 
^f^sc.  p0em$  xlvi.  56, 1  smore  if  1  conceill,  I  wrak  if  I  re- 
vcill.  My  hurt.     1607  J.  Carpenter  Plaine  Mans  PI(ntgh 
89  What  gaine  these , .  when  they . .  themselves  remainc  cast- 
awayeSf  wTacking  in  the  depth  of  hell. 
Hence  Wra'ckin^  vbh  sh,  and  ppt.  a. 
1611  CoTGR.,  Rninemeni^  a  ruining,  *wracking,  spoyling. 
x64a  Vicars  Gad  in  Mount  13   The  utter  wracking  and 
worrying  of  the.,  holy  lambes  of  Christ.    i6ix  Cotgk.,  iVaw- 
/rageux,  *wracking,  shipwrack- bringing. 

t Wrack,  v.^  Sc  Obs,  [ad.  MLG.  wrachen 
(whence  G.  wracken  to  sort),  to  reject,  refuse, 
var.  of  wraken^  W1U.KE  v.^'\  trans.  —  Wbakb  v,^ 
160^  in  Rec.  Convent,  Burghs  Scot.  (1870)  II.  284  Ilk  last 
vesetit  urackit,  jadget  and  brunt  be  thanie  {sc,  inspectors]. 
i6xz  Ibid.  326  Anent  the  mater  of  the  hering  and  barrells 
thairof,  sumciencie  of  pakking  and  wrakking  of  the  same. 

t  Wraok,  v.^  Ohs.-^  (?  ad.  Du.  wraken  to  make 
leeway,     Cf.  G.  wrak^  wraking^  leeway.) 

1635  L.  FoxK  in  North-West  Fox  180  In  that  distance 
holding  the  same  course,  I  had  a  deg.  14  min.  to  wracke 
upon,  and  within  one  point  at  most  of  my  paralell. 
Wrack,  freq.  erron.  f.  Rack  v.^ 
*SS3-5  Latimer  in  Strj-pe  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  App. 
XXXV.  98  The  Martyrs  in  the  old  Tim«  were  wracked.  1622 
Fletcher  Sea  Voy.  i.  i,  The  Money  I  ha  wrackt  by  usury. 
a  X637  B.  JossoN  Discov.  Wks.  (1641)  Ji8  Doubtfulf writing 
hath  wrackt  mee  beyond  my  patience.  X674  N.  Fairfax 
Bnlk^  Seiv.l.'o  Rdr.,  As  the  one  had  wrackt  and  limm'd  my 
thoughts,  with  endless  tenters.  1683  Cave  £cc/es:astici\ 
Euse&ius  33  The  Church  rather  expounds  the  Opinion.,  into 
a  favourable  sence,  than  nicely  weighs  and  wracks  their 
words.  i7»o  Welton  Suffer,  Son  of  God  1 1,  xiv.  370  What 
great  Concern  wracks  the  Spirit  of  a  faithful  Servant  of  God. 
iTai  Strype  EccL  Mem,  II.  n.  xiv.  353  Landlords  had  now 
so  wracked  their  rents.  X756  Monitor  No.  72  II.  197  If 
they  wrack  their  brains  ..  to  find  out  [etc.].  1785  Burns 
Scotch  Drink  i,  Let.  .Crabbit  names  an'  stories  wrack  us, 
An' grate  our  lug.  1895  Parkhurst  in  ^/A'awt.-^  (Chicago)  7 
Mar. 808/2  Sin.,  wraclu  the  machinery  of  the  mind.  1898 
Daily  News  ^i  Aug.  5/3  They  themselves  are  wracking 
their  busy  brains. 

tU'Soi.  X607  Shaks.  Cor.  v.  i.  16  A  paire  of  Tribunes,  that 
haue  wrack'd  for  Rome,  To  make  Coales  cheape. 

Wracked  (isekt),  ///.  a.    [f.  Wback  z/.a  + 

-ED  I,]    That  has  undergone  or  suffered  wreck,  esp. 
shipwreck ;  ruined,  destroyed. 

xs8i  A.  Hall  IHadi,  15  Yeelding  the  Greekes  a  thorough 
feare,  the  Troyans  courage  hie,  So  that  the  wracked  Campe 
restore  his  credite  worthilie.  1608  Sylvester  Dh  Bnrtas 
II.  iv.  Schisme  371  A  hundred  Prophets,  .from  sad  drowning 
keep  The  wracked  planks  on  th'  Idol-Ocean  deep.  1648  J. 
Beaumont  Psyche  iv.  Ixxxv,  When  loe  an  angry  Sea.  .on  its 
proud  waves  bears  In  dreadfull  triumph  a  wrack'd  Man. 
x65a  Nekdham  tr.  Selden's  Mare  CL  157  Those  wrack't 
goods  that  had  been  seized  by  the  Receivtrsof  hisCu.stoms. 
1747  New  Canto  Spenser's  F.  Q.  xxiii,  The  wrack'd 
Merchant,  now  secure,  from  Shore  Looks  back  with  Dread 
on  all  his  Perils  pasL  1864  Mrs.  Li.ovd  Ladies  Pole.  17 
Every  body's  troubles  is  her  troubles,  from  a  wracked  boat 
to  a  broken  putcher  I  1875  Morris  Mneid  ix.  263  Two 
cups  .which  my  father  took  from  wracked  Arisbe's  hold. 

Wracked,  erron.  f.  Racked/'//.  ^.3 

1606  SvLVESTER  Du  Barfos  11.  iv.  Tropheis  823  Hee 
makes  th  whole  Kingdom's  wracked  ribs  to  meet.  1656 
CowLEV  Davideis  111.  683  Merab  rejoyc'd  in  her  wrackt 
Lovers  pain,  a  1699  J.  Beaumont /'y-irAtf  x.  ccxxxiv.  New 
fear  Stormed  theu-  wracked  Souls. 

Wrackeri  (rae-kaj).    rare.     [f.  Wrack  z;.2  + 
-erI.]     One  who  wrecks,  ruins,  or  subverts. 
1611  CoTCR.,  Ruineur^  a  ruiner,  wracker,  spoyler. 

tWracker2,  Obs,  rare.  [f.  Wrack  7^.3  + -erI, 
or  ad,  MLG.  wraker  (whence  Da.  vrager  sorter).] 
=  Wbakbr. 

1584  [sec  Wraker].  17x9  in  Rec.  Convent.  Royal  Burghs 
Scot.  {1885)  V,  217  By  means  of  wrackers  of  herrings  to  be 
imported  there.  Ibid.^  To  appoint. .ane  overseer  of  these 
wrackers. 

Wracker  3  (ra-k^i).  rare.  [f.  Wrack  ^^5.2  3 
+  -er1  I.  Cf.  Vraicker.]  One  who  collects 
wrack,  vraic,  or  seaweed. 

X833  Fraset^s  Mag.  VII.  293  The  Norman  wrackers,  as 
they  gathered  sea-weed  on  the  beach. 

Wraokwr,  obs.  var.  RackerI. 

1736  AisswoRTH  I,  Contortor^ .  .a  wracker,  or  wrester. 

tWraxkful,  a.^  Obs.  Also  3  wracful,  4 
wrakful,  5 -fuUe.  [f.  Wrack  j^.l +-ful.]  Char- 
acterized by  resentment  or  anger ;  vengeful,  angry, 

c  xajo  [implied  in  next].  X3. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P,  B.  302  Now 
God  m  nwy  to  Noe  con  speke  Wylde  wrakful  wordez.  Ibid. 
S4t  Suche  a  wrakful  wo  for  wlatsum  dedez  Performed  b« 
hy^e  fader.  ?«  1400  Morte  Arlh,  3818  He  wente  at  the 
gayneste,  Wondis  of  thas  wcdirwyns  with  wrakfulle  dynttys. 

Hence  tWra'ckfuUy  adv.^  vengefully.  Obs. 

crz-jp  Halt  Meid,  41  Hwen  godd  sc  wracfulliche  for. 
demdc  his  heh  engeL 

tWra'ckfal,  a.  2  Obs.  rare.     In  4  wrocful. 
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[OE.  wrsecftil,  f.  wrsec  Wrack  sb."^  + -fvu"]  Full 
of  misery  ;  wretched, 

c  X31X  in  W'rightPol.  Songs  {Camden)  256  Forwilleis  red, 
the  iond  is  wrecful ;  For  wit  is  qued,  the  lond  is  w.ongful. 

Wra'ckfol,  a.'-^  Now  arcA.  and  rare.  [f. 
Wrack  sb. ^  + -f\jl.'] 

1.  Causmg  shipwreck ;  wreckful, 

1558  Phaf.r  yEneid  n.  64  To  Syllas  wrackfull  shore  with 
shjpps  approche  we  nye.  _  1583  Melbancke  Philotimns 
T  IV  K  That . ,  shears  the  fruitles  sande  with  wrakfuU  wanes. 
XS9X  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  ii.  353  To  stand  still  firm 
against  the  roaring  noise  Of  wrackfull  Neptune.  i6ia 
Drayton  Poly-olb.  i.  326  Where  king  Latinus  lent  safe 
harbor  for  his  Ships,  with  wrackfull  tempests  rent.  1623 
DituMM.  OF  Hawth.  Flovjres  o/Sion  xit.  6  These  Lockes,  of 
blushing  deedes  the  gilt  attire,  Waues  curling,  wTackfuII 
shelfes  to  shadow  deepe.  1633  T.  Bancroft  Gluttons 
Feauer  F  2  b,  A  Vessel!,  neare  some  wrackfull  strand. 

2.  Causing  destruction  or  devastation  ;  elTecting 
damage  or  harm  ;  destructive. 

1578  Mirr.  Mag.  23  b,  Then  my  delight  was  in  the  diery 
dent  Of  wrackful  watTC.  1594  Carew  Tasso  (1881)  24  Eu'n 
so  the  king  of  streames. .  Beyond  his  banckes  abroad  all 
wrackfull  goes,  c  x6oo  Shaks.  Sonn,  Ixv.  6  O  how  sh.ill 
summers  hunny  breath  hold  out  Against  the  wrackfull  siedge 
of  battring  dayes  ?  1633  T.  Bancroft  Gluttons  Feauer  B  6 
Cracke  all  mine  arteries  with  tortures  tride,  Yet  must  more 
stormes,  more  wraclifuU  woes  abide  ?  x<)zi  Chambers's  Jriil. 
Jan.  50/1  A  people  that.. has  not  had  115  mind  and  feelings 
warped  by  tliat  wrackful  war. 

3.  Subject  to,  attended  by,  injury,  harm,  etc. 
X58X  T.  Howell  Deuises  B  iv.  To  shunne  the  sheete  of 

shame.  Which  had  bewrapt  her  wrackfull  blemisht  name. 
x6ia  J.Davies  (Heref.)  Muses  Sacr,  Wks.  (Grosart)  II. 
82/1  This  Life,  a  Way;  (a  wrackfull  way)  that  Wisedome 
lothes  to  proue.  x8ix  Scott  Don  Roderick  111.  vi,  What 
wanton  horrors  marked  their  wrackful  path  I 

Wracking,  erron.  f.  Racking  vbl,  jA^  (also 
attrib.). 

x6j6  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1083/1  Certain  Instruments.. made 
use  of  for  the  wracking  of  Criminals.  x688  Holme  Armory 
III.  311/1  A  Wracking  Plank,  with  a  Rowling  Wheel  of  so 
many  Spokes._  1803  W.  Blake  *  /  saw  a  Monk  '  ii,  Vol- 
taire [arose]  with  a  wracking  wheel. 

Wracking,  erron,  f.  Racking///,  a^  2. 

1749  Milton's  P.  L,  (ed.  Newton)  il  182  We  perhaps  .. 
shall  be  hiirl'd  Each  on  his  rock  transfix'd,  the  sport  and 
prey  .Of  wracking  whirlwinds.  1837  Cahlyle  Misc.  Ess., 
Mira&eauy  The  sport  of  wracking  winds. 

"Wrack-rider.  Also  rack-,  norlA.  dial.  (See 
quots.) 

^  X794  Hutchinson  Hist.Cumbld.  I.  460  [The]  Brandling. . 
is  the  Rackrider  of  the  county  of  Durham,  and  the  Samlet. 
1825  Brockett  .A^.  C.  JFords,  IVrack,  or  iyrackrider,..the. 
same  species  of  trout  as  the  brandling* 

t  Wra-cksome,  a.  Obs,rare-\  [f.  Wrack  z/.2 
+  -SOME  1.]     Destructive. 

X584  Hudson  Du  Bartas'  Judith  11.  361  Then  mine  not 
you  their  towers  and  tourets  tall,  Nor  bring  the  wracksom 
engine  to  their  wall. 

Wrackstaff,  obs.  erron.  form  of  Rack-staff. 

1706  E.  Ward  Hud.  Rediv.  I.  xii.  6  If  he  eat  Nothing  but 
Wrack-staves  for  his  Meat.  

Wrae,  Sc.  var.  Wro  sb.  "Wreecclie,  obs.  var. 
Wretch.  WrsBStlen,  obs.  f.  Wrestle  v.  WreetJ, 
obs.  pa.  t.  of  Writhe  ;  obs,  var.  Wroth  a. 

Wrag,  obs,  erron.  f.  Rag  sb.'^  2. 

1844  Civil  Eng.  Sf  ArcJu  yml.  ¥11,63/1  Two  stone  offices 
, .  formed  of  Kentish  wrag  ashlar. 

tWrag,  V.  Obs.  rare—^.  [Of  imitative  origin. 
Cf.  Wraggle  z?.!]  ifitr.  To  struggle  or  strive; 
to  resist.     Hence  "Wragging  vbl.  sb, 

a  1275  Ancr.  R.  (MS.  Cleopatra  C.  vi)  fol.  173  b,  For  t>eo 
get  \sic'\  fondunges..  wagged  oi'ier  hwiles,  &  [heo]  mote 
wrest  en  a^ein  wio  strong  wraggunge. 

Wrag,  erron.  f.  Kag  z^.2 

1841  J.  Blackwood  in  Mrs.  Oliphant  Blackivood  <$■  Sons 
(1898)  II.  261,  I  do  not  forget  to  wrag  the  Doctor  on  this 
subject. 

tWragged,  obs.  erron.  f.  Ragged  (rough). 

c  x6oo  SiiAKS.  Sonn.  vi,  'J'hen  let  not  winters  wragged 
hand  deface,  In  thee  thy  summer  ere  thou  be  distil'd. 

tWra-gger,  Obs.  Alsowrager.  [Cf.WRAOz^,] 
One  who  wrangles, 

c  1460  Tozvneley  Myst.  xii.  58  Both  bosters  and  bragers 
god  kepe  vs  fro  ; . .  Sich  wryers  and  wragers  gose  to  and  frO' 
For  to  crak.  Ibid,  xxx.  143  A  bag  full.  .Of  Wraggers  and 
wrears,  a  bag  full  of  brefes,  Of  carpars  and  cryars  [etc.]. 

tWra-ggle,  v.^  Obs.  rare.  In  3  wragel-, 
6  Sc,  wraggil,  wraigle,  7  wragle.  [See  Wrag 
V.  and  -LB,  and  cf.  WFris.  ivraggelje  to  waddle, 
LG.  dial,  wraggeln  to  wiggle,  to  wriggle.] 

1.  intr.  To  struggle  or  strive ;  to  resist.  Hence 
"Wra-ggling  vbU  sb. 

aizt$Aucr.  A'.  374  pe  oSer  bitternesse  is  bitternesse  in 
wrasilunge,  &  in  wragelunge  a5ean  uondunges.  Ibid.,  For 
}'|5et[i/£rl  fondmiges,  bet  beoS  Jjc  deofles  swenges,  waggeS 
ooer  hwules,  &.  [heo]  mcten  wresten  a5ean  mid  stronge 
wragelunge. 

2.  To  wriggle.     Hence  "Wra-ggling  j?*//.  a, 
X508  Dunbar  Flyting  195  Wan  wraiglane[  JA^/V/.  wraggiU 

landl  waspl     i6oa  Middleton  Blurt,  Master  Constable 
T^Vr  ^'"""Sled  and  stragled,  and  wrigled  and  wragled. 
Wra-ggle,  2^.2    (See  quot.  and  cf.  Haggle  z*.) 
187s  Gillies  in  Tram.  N.  Z.  Inst,  (1876)  VIII.  246,  I 

could  make  out  two  or  three  holes.. where  the  silk  lining . , 

was  raised  and  wraggled. 

Wragh,  obs.  var.  Wrath  sb,\  var.  Wbaw  a, 
Freq.  in  the  Egerton  and  Harleian  copies  of  the  E.  E. 
Psalter,  eg.  ii.  13,  xvii.  9,  lix.  i,  Uxiii.  i. 


WRAITH. 

fWragland.  Obs.  rare.  [Of  obscure  origin. 
Perh.  merely  a  var.  of  the  erroneous  ibrm  wrang- 
lan{d)  cited  s.v.  Wranlons  ;  but  cf^  Wraggle  v.^'[ 

1,  (See  quot.  and  cf,  Weanlons.) 

161X  CoTCR.,  Raboudris,  wraglands  ;  crooked,  or  mis- 
growne  trees  which  will  neuer  proue  timber. 

2.  (See  quot.  and  cf.  Wreckling.) 

x6xi  CoTGR,.  Radougrir,.. to  wax  mishapen,  or  imperfect  ' 
cfshape;  to  become  a  wragland,  or  grub. 

Wrah,  variant  of  Wkaw  a.  Obs.  "Wraht,  var. 
wrought ;  see  WoRK  v.  Wrai(e,  Wraier,  varr, 
Wray(er  Obs. 

t Wrain-bolt,  variant  of  Ring-bolt.  Also 
t"Wrain-stave,  a  staff  for  inserting  in  an  eye  of  this. 

1750  Blanckley  Naval  Expos.  17  Wrain  Bolts.  [Each] 
hasa  ring  atone  End  fora  StafTto go  through,  [etc.].  Ibid. 
190  Wrain  Staves  are  a  Sort  of  thick  Billets,  tapered  so  at 
each  End  that  they  may  go  into  the  Ring  of  the  Wrain  Bolt. 
[Heuce  in  Rees'  Cyrl.  (1819),  Young  Nant.  Diet,  (1846), 
Smyth  Sailor's  IVord-bk.  (1867),  etc.) 

Hence  f  Wrai'ning-bolt,  -staff,  Obs.'^'^ 

X769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1776},  Antoit,  a  crooked  in- 
strument_  of  iron,  used  to  bind  the  side-planks  round  the 
timbers  in_  ship-building.  The  English  artilicers  perform 
thi-;  operation  by  wraining-bolts  and  staffs. 

"Wraist(e,  obs.  variants  of  Wrest  sb^-y  a.,  and  v. 

Wrait,  obs.  or  Sc  pa.  t.  of  Write  v. 

Wraith  (r^'»,  j^,  Orig.  (and  chiefly)  ^^r.  Also 
6  vpTath,  wrayth,  wraithe,  7  -wreath.  [Of 
obscure  origin.] 

1.  An  apparition  or  spectre  of  a  dead  person ;  a 
phantom  or  ghost. 

1313  Douglas  Mneid-x.,  x.  112  Nor5it  na  vane  wrath  is  nor 
gaistis  quent  Thi  char  constrenyt  for  to  went.  Ibid,  x'u  93 
1  n  diuers  placis  The  wraithis  walkis  of  goistis  that  ar  deyd. 
^1585  Polwart  Flyting  iv.  Montgomerie  638  Thy  speach 
..is  espyed,  That  wrytes  of  witches,  warlocks,  wraiths,  and 
wratches.  _X786_  Burns  *  When  Guilford  good'  viii,  Chat- 
ham's wraith,  in  heavenly  graith,,.cry'd,  *  Willie,  rise!' 
x8o8ScoTT^/ar;«.  vi.  Introd.  146  In  realmsof  death  Ulysses 
meets  Alcides'  wraith.  x86i  E.  S.  Kennedy  in  Peaks, 
Passes  ^  Glaciers  Ser.  11.  I.  170  She.. died  broken-hearted. 
..Afterwards,  in  the  still  of  the  evening, .. the  damsel's 
wraith  would  enter  the  dairy  department.  x866  Alger 
Solit.  Nat.  *  Man  iv.  288  While  Winander,  Fairfield  and 
Rydal  remain,  to  all  visionary  minds  his  [sc.  Wordsworth's] 
wraith  will  haunt  them.  X893  T.  E.  Bbqwn  Old  John,  etc. 
44  While  I.. Drift  vaporous  to  the  ancient  sea,  A  wraith, 
a  film,  a  memory.  X900  A.  Upward  £.  Lobb  226  Tall, 
pale  and  hollow-eyed,  with  gaunt  cheek-bones, ,.  like  a 
wraith  from  an  extinct  world. 

Jig.  1880  G.  Macdonald  Diary  Old  Soid  Feb.  ix,  Duty's 
firm  shape  thins  to  a  misty  wraith. 

b.  An  immaterial  or  spectral  appearance  of  a 
living  being,  freq.  regarded  as  portending  that 
person's  death  ;  a  fetch. 

1513  Douglas  Mneid  x.  xi.  127  Thydder  went  this  wrath 
or  schaddo  ofEne.  1597  Jas.  VI  Dsemonol.  111.  i.  60  These 
kindes  of  spirites,  when  they  appeare  in  the  shaddow  of  a 
person.. to  die,  to  his  friendes, ..are  called  Wraithes  in  our 
language.  i5gx  R.  Kirk  Seer.  Comtnonu-ealth  i.  §7.  18 
What  the  Low-countrey  Scotts  calls  a  Wreath,  and  the  Irish 
Taibhshe  or  Death's  Messenger.  1772-3  R.  Fergusson  To 
Mem.  Dr.  /K.  IVilkie  35,  I  dream't  yestreen  his  deadly 
wraith  I  saw  Gang  by  my  ein  as  white's  the  driven  snaw,. . 
I  kent  that  il  forespak  approach  in '  wae.  x8o2  Scott  Minstr. 
Scott.  Bord.  1.  p.  cxxxvi,  The  wraith,  .of  a  person  shortly 
to  die,  is  a  firm  article  in  the  creed  of  Scotish  superstition. 
Z824  Mrs.  Grant  in  Mem.  i<f  Corr.  (1844)  III.  66  A  wraith 
.  .is  the  shadowy  likeness  of  an  absent  living  person,  1838 
Lytton  Alice  xl  ii.  As  the  shape  of  the  warning  wraith 
haunts  the  mountaineer.  1870  Myers  Poems  92  She  and 
her  love, — how  dimly  has  she  seen  him  Dark  in  a  dream 
and  windy  in  a  wraith  I  1871  Tylor  Prim.  Cult,  1.  404 
This  is  wellshown  hy  the  reception  not  only  of  a  theory  of 
ghosts,  but  of  a  special  doctrine  of  *  wraiths  '  or  *  fetches '. 

transf.  1840  C.  Bronte  Shirley  xvii,  An  opposition  pro- 
cession was  there  entering,  headed  also  hymen  in  black... 
'  Is  it  our  double  ?  '  asked  Shirley  :  *  our  manifold  wraith  ?' 
fi$'  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  Ixxii.  13  O  hollow  wraith  of 
dying  fame,  Fade  wholly,  while  the  soul  exults, 

c.  Without  article. 

1884  E.  GuRNEY  in  igth  Cent.  796  The  coincidences  of 
death  and  wraith  are  due  to  chance.  1808  H.  Newbolt 
Island  Race  p.  x,  O  Strength  divine  of  Roman  days,  O 
Spirit  of  the  Age  of  Faith,  Go  with  our  sons  on  all  their  ways 
When  we  long  since  are  dust  and  wraith. 

2.  A  water-spirit. 

174a,  etc.  [see  Water  sh.  24  q].  i8ot  M.  G.  Lewis  Both* 
ivell's  Bonny  fane  il,  I  hear,  with  mournful  yell,  The 
wraiths  of  angry  Clyde  complain.  183a  J,  Breeds'/.  Herbert's 
Isle  132  Wraiths  and  warlocks  by  the  rush-grown  mere. 
i8s4_  H.  Miller  Sch.  .y  Schin.  x,  (185S)  203  Highlanders. . 
cutting  down  their  corn,  wiien  the  boding  voice  of  the  wraith 
was  heard. 

3.  An  appearance  or  configuration  suggestive  of 
a  wraitii  or  spectre. 

X882  Whittier  Storm  on  Lake  Asquam  iii,  A  fire-veined 
darkness  swept  Over  the.. range;  A  wraith  of  tempest,.. 
From  peak  to  peak  the  cloudy  giant  stepped,  xgia  L.  Tracy 
Mirabels  Isl.  i,  Through  the  wraiths  of  scud  he  thought 
he  had  seen  something. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb,,  as  wraitk'land ^  •'Seeing^ 
-spell;  wraith-like  adj. 

X756  Yorkshire  diary  in  N.  Sr  Q.  (192a)  390/2  For  the 
warding  off  of  all  things  whatsoever  from  the  dead — be  they 
imps,  wraithspells,  wick  things  and  the  like  ket.  186^  J. 
Young  Homely  Pictures  126  Their  leggies  gat  wraith-like, 
tlieir  cheekies  gat  death-Uke.  1871  Tylor  Prim.  Cult.  1. 
405  In  Silesia  and  the  Tyrol  the  gift  of  wraith-seeing  still 
flourishes.  X893  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  27  Apr.,  What 
challenges  are  prompted  to  the  great.,  to  come  from  their 
wraith  lands ! 


WBAJTH. 

"Wraith,  obs.  Sc.  var.  Wrath  sb.,  v.,  Wkoth  a, 
Wraith(e,  erron.  varr.  Rathe  sk^ 

i8s4  Carr  Craven  Gloss,,  IVraiths,  shafts  of  a  cart.  1851 
I*  D.  B.  GoHDON  An  Jml.  Illustr.  Cat.  p.  vii**,  The 
*wraithe'  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  threads  separate. 
1897  Westm.  Gaz.  2  Feb.  7,2  He  got  a  rope,  fastened  It., 
to  the  cart  wraiths,  and.,  strangled  himself. 

"Wraithly,  etc.,  obs.  Sc.  varr.  Wrothly,  etc. 

"Wrak  :  see  Wrack  sbs.^  Wrake  sb^-,  sb."^ 

tWrake,  sb.'^  Obs.  Forms:  i  wracu,  3-5 
wrak,4?wr//i.wrac,5WTaak,*SV.vrak;  2- wrake, 
5-6  Sc.  wraik.  [OE.  wracu  (oblique  cases  Ti-rijcif, 
wrsecc),  f.,  revenge,  vengeance,  etc.,  =  Goih,wraka 
persecution,  f.  the  same  stem  as  OE.  wmc  neut., 
Wrack  sb.^  For  the  related  OS.  wrMa,  OHG. 
rdhhdj  see  Wreche  sb."] 

1.  Suffering  that  comes  or  is  inflicted  as  a  retribu- 
tion or  penalty  ;  retributive  punishment,  vengeance, 
revenge.     Also  {b)  coupled  with  cognate  terms. 

BeoTuulf  ^y^t  Him  tSacs  gu^kyning,  wedera  J>ioden,  wrsece 
leornode.  C825  i-^esp.  PsalterWix.  n  Bi3  jcblissad  se  reht- 
wisa  Sonne  he  ^esiS  wrece  3eara  arleasra.  c  1050  tr.  Bxda's 
Hist.  I.  XV.  §  2  [MS.  Corpus  Camb.),  Ne  waes  un::^elic  wracu 
J>am  3e  iu  Caldeas  baerndon  Hierusaleme  weallas.  c  laoo 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  61  Bute  we  tumen  to  gode  anradliche,  he 
wile  his  swerd  dra^en,  ^»at  is  his  wrake.  a  1*25  Juliana  50 
Ail  we  schulen  sechen  efter  wrake  on  alle  t?at  we  biwiteS. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  13055, 1  dred  bot  t>ou  ne  bete  H  sake,  pou 
sal  noght  dei  wit-vten  wrake.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  386 
[On]  jie  moste  mountaynez.  .flokked  J>e  folke,  for  ferdeof  be 
wrake.  ^  i375  ^c.  Leg.  Saints  xii.  {Matthias)  179  At  pe 
laste  ludas  for  wrake  Rubene  in  J»e  nek . .  strake.  c  1430  Chrz-, 
Aisigne  72  Wolt  l>ou  wcrne  wrake  to  hem  |>at  hit  deser- 
uethe?  /1X500  Hist.  K.  Boccus  <5-  .Vyrfr^ic^tf  (?i5io)  U  j  b, 
That  scourge  is  a  swerd  of  wrake  Ihat  one  shal  agayne  a 
nother  take.  1J13  Douglas  A£neid  11.  ii.  120  The  cruell 
wraik  of  tlial  dissaitfull  slycht. 

{h)  c  ii-js  Lamb.  Horn.  13  5if  ^e . . to-breca3  mine  lare.., 
Jwnne  seal  ecu  sone  gewaxen  muchele  wrake  and  sake,  here 
and  hunger,  a  1150  Oivl  ^  Night,  1194  Ic  wot  hwar  salbeo 
ni}>  &  wrake.  c  laso  Gen.  ^  Ex.  552  So  cam  on  werlde  wreche 
and  wrake.  a  1300  Cursor  Af.  890  Til  \>3X  worm  J>an  drightin 
spak  wordes  bath  o  wTath  and  wrak  [  Trin.  wrake].  1303  R. 
Bri'nne  Hnndl.  Synne  5389  per  shewed  God  weyl  by  ^at  kas 
Pat  )?ekole  a-cursed  was.  And  tokened  we!  soroweandwrake. 
X38a  Poi.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  252  The  grcte  vengaunce  and 
wrake  That  schulde  falle  for  synnes  sake,  c  1400  Sotvdone 
Bab.  2446  Vengeaunce  shalie  than  on  you  come,  With  sorowe, 
woo  and  wrake  !  a  1450  Z,<r  Mortt  Arth.  1451  The  knyghtis 
answerd  with  wo  and  wrake.  15x3  Dougi.as  /Eneid  vii.  x. 
X17  Hcvy  wraik  And  sorofull  vengence  jit  sail  the  ourtak. 
b.  In  the  phr.  to  do^  have^  nim  ( =  take),  /a, 
or  take  wrctke  {of,  on^  or  upon  a  person  or  thing, 
or  with  indirect  object). 

In  freq.  use  c  1^75-tf  1480,  e^p.  with  take. 

?a9O0  Laivs  of  Ine  ix,  $if  hwa  wrace  do,  xr'5on  he  him 
ryhles  hidde.  c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xviii.  7  Ne  de5  god 
his  j^ecorenra  wrace. .?  c  XX75  Lamb.  Horn,  o  pailke  wrake 
^  ic  dude  ^>e,  t>u  scoldcst  don  me.  a  izoo  Moral  Ode  205 
God  nom,. muchele  wrake  for  are  misdcde.  awj%  Pro%i. 
Alfred  fn,-]  in  O.  E.  Misc.  136  For  he  J»e  wile  wrake  don. 
a  xyoo  Cursor  M.  11554  On  l>e  sakles  he  suld  la  wrake.  X357 
Lay  Folks'  Catech.  (T.)  485  For  to  Ukc  wrake  Or  wickedly 
to  venge  him  opon  his  eucn-crtsten.  c  1450  Ludus  Cov.  375 
Mercy  nay  nay  they  xul  haue  wrake.  CX489CAXTON  Blanch, 
xxvi.  95  To  be  pressented..to  the  kynge  of  salamandrye, . . 
for  to  haue  wralce  vpon  hym.  a  1500  Hist.  K.  Boccus  ^  Sy- 
dracke  (?  1510)  E  j,  On  thy  goddes  we  shall  do  wrake.  1513 
Douglas  /Eneid  xr.  vi.  80  The  montane  Caphareus, .  .That 
Tcngeans  tuke  and  wraik  apon  our  floit.  1533  Bellknden 
Livy  III.  xxiii.  (S.T.S.)  II.  40  We  desire  nowther  ^e  goddis 

nor  men  to  tak  ony  wraik  or  punyssement  on  Jow.  X613 
CHAP.MAN  Hymn  to  Hymen  Plays  1873  III.  122  Let  Peace 
grow  cruetl,  and  take  wrake  of  all. 

C.  In  tt/rake  of  in  revenge  or  punishment  for.  Sc. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxx.  (Theodera)  709  In  wrak  of  hyr 

fals  plicht  (the  accuser]  deit  sodanely  in  J?are  sicht.     X513 

Douglas  /Eneidni.  iv.  91  For  Strang  hunger  sail  je  stand 

in  sic  state,  In  wraik  of  our  inturis  and  bestis  slane. 

2.  Adverse  action ;  active  enmity ;  hostility ; 
mischief. 

a  10J3  WuLFSTAN  Horn.  (1883)  106  His  sunu  hatte  Mars,se 
macode  xfre  sewinn,  and  wrohte,  and  saca  and  wraca  he 
ityrede  jcfome.  c  laoS  Lay.  4040  Wrake  wes  on  londc  ;  wa 
wes  )>one  vnstrongc.  a  1317  Metr.  Treat.  Dreams  in  Rel. 
Ant.X.  26a  Armes  y-senantelce  batai!le,  Hit  isstrif  ant  wrake 
withoute  faille,  c  X330  Amis  ^  Amil,  397  All  thus  the  wrake 
gan  biginne,  And  with  wrethe  thai  went  atvinne,  Tho  bold 
bernes  to.  1393  Lancl.  P.  PI.  C.  xviu.  85  What  J>orw  werre 
and  wrake  ana  wycked  hyfdcs.  May  no  preiour  pees  make 
in  no  place.  C1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  125 
Hertis  devidcd  have  caused  mochel  wrake.  0x450  Le 
Morte  Arth.  1675  Syr  gawayne  And  mordreite  that  mykelle 
couthe  of  wrake.  1470-85  .Malory  ^r^/f«^xx.i.  797  Forand 
there  ryse  warreaiid  wrake  betwyx  syr  launcelot  and  v5,wete 
you  wel  [etc]- 

3.  Distress  of  body  or  mind  ;  pain,  suffering, 
misery. 

a  XOOO  Phoenix  51  (Gr.),  Nis  J«r  on  t>am  londc.  .ne  wop 
ne  wracu,  wcatacen  nan-  c  i3ao  Bofiaventurd s  Medit,  366 
My  bre^rcnalso,  kepehem  fro  wrake.  13.  ,.S'/V5rw«(A.)  328 
A  was  ibrou^t  in  tcne  &  wrake  Ofte  for  J^at  childes  sake. 
13..  Le^.  St.  Gregory  338  He  tok  l>at  child  wiJ>outen  bete 
and  bar  it  horn  wiVouten  wrake.  c  X440  Capgbave  St.  Katk. 
866  pis  wille  lurne  vsall  to  wrake  &  to  dole,  c  1450  Ludus 
Coventris  189  He  xall  suffer  for  mannys  sake..raoch  gret 
sorow  and  wrake. 

4.  Destructive  harm  or  injury;  wrecked,  ruined, 
or  impaired  state  or  condition ;  ruin,  destruction, 
wreck. 

a  XJ75  Prov.  Alfred  142  in  O.  E.  Misc.  iii  For  God  may 
giiien  wanne  he  wele  goed  after  yuil,  wele  after  wrake. 
C1380  Sir  Ferumb,  1815  He  wol  t»e  chacy  as  ys  fo  &  wcrche 
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J>esorwe  &  wrake.  AX400  R .Gloucester s Chron.i^<^^  II. 
786  Her  was  muche  manqualm,  wrake  was  in  londe.  1:1400 
Anturs  0/ Arth. xv'ii.  These  wrechut  wurmus..wurchen  me 
this  wrake.  Thus  to  wrake  am  I  wrohte,  Waynor,  i-wis. 
c  1450  Guy  IVanv.  (C.)  1158  For  thy  sake  To  vs  ys  comen 
moche  wrake,  And  all  for  the  loue  of  the.  1470-85 
Malory  A  rth.  vii.  xx.  244  He  wil  doo  moche  harme . . ,  and 
worche  you  wrake  in  this  countray.  a  1586  Montgomerie 
Banks  Helicon  47  Fals  Helene  . .  causd  King  Priamiis 
wraik  \v.  r.  wrake]  In  Troy.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie^s 
Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  178  That  sik  hatred  war  nocht  the 
occasioun  ofthe  wrake  of  the  hail  Realme.  x6oa  Chettle 
Hofftnan  I.  (1631)  B  4  b,  Newes..more  welcome  then  the 
sad  discourse  Of  Leninberg  our  nephewes  timeles  wrake. 

b.  In  the  phr,  to  bring  uniOy  to  fail  into,  to  gOy 
putf  or  work  to  wrake* 

a  1425  Cwrjijr  >!/.  9204  (Trin.),  lerusalem  was  stroyed  & 
take;  ^at  kyngdomefel  into  wrake.  Ci^^s  Non-Cycle  Myst. 
PI.  35  Alas,  all;t>en  had  gone  to  wrake;  Wold  ye  haue 
slayne  my  son  Isaac  I  C142S  C/tron.  London  (Kingsford, 
1905)  15  Jurrours  went  also  to  Wrake,  wher  that  they  myht 
be  ffounde.  X513  Douglas  .^'wir/V  11.  vii.  110  By  multitude 
and  nomer  on  ws  set  All  ^eid  to  wraik.  c  1550  R.  Bieston 
Bayte  Fortune  A  ij  b.  Displeasure  and  thought  doth  bring 
him  vnto  wrake.  1565  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  i.  107  W[hi]ch 
made  muche  myserye,  and  wrought  this  realme  to  wrake, 
1596  DALRYMPLEtr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  158  Quhen 
his  armie  was  al  put  to  wrake. 

5.  An  instance  or  occasion  of  suffering  or  in- 
flicting vengeance,  harm,  injury,  or  the  like. 

c  X300  Cursor  M.  4950  Now  es  vs  comen  our  aid  sakes  In 
to  wandret  new,  and  wrakes.  13. .  E.  E.  AUit.  P.  B.  235  pat 
oi>er  wrake  \>z.'(.  wex  on  wy5ez.  X3. .  Coer  de  L.  1562  Kyng 
Rychard  hys  hostel  gan  take,  Thar  he  gan  hys  fyrste  wrak. 
c  1435  WvNTOUN  Chron,  i.  1361,  V.  wrakys  syndry  has  our 
tane.  .)>is  Brettane.  Ibid,  11.  533  The  wry.kys  ten  in  Kgipte 
rasse.  c  1440  Bone  Florence  1977  God  had  sende  on  hym  a 
wrake.  That  in  the  palsye  can  he  schake.  a  X450  Le  Morte 
Arth.  948  The  queue,  -swore  to  venge  hyr  of  that  wrake. 
^1578  Linoesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  125 
Seand  nathing  bot  wraikis  to  come  to  hir  pretendit  husband. 

Hence  f  Wra*kedo2ti,  revenge.  Obs.  rare  ~*. 

£-1205  Lay.  76  For  J>e  wrake-dome  of  Menelaus  quene,., 
for  hire  weoren  on  ane  daje  hund  J>ousunt  deade. 

t  Wrake,  ^^.^  Chiefly  Sc,  Obs,  Also  6-7  Sc, 
wraik  (6  vraik),  7  wraick.  [var.  of  Wrack  sb^\ 
the  form  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  pre- 
ceding word.l 

1.  Shipwreck;  =  "Wrack  j^.2  3. 

1513  Douglas  ^neid  i.  iii.  heading.  How  that  Enee  wes 
witht  the  tempest  scbaik,  And  how  Neptune  his  navy  saifit 
fra  wraik.  X530  Palsgr.  290/3  Wrake  01  a  shippe,  naufraige. 

2.  Wreck,  wreckage;   »  Wback  sb^^  i  b. 

1544  Aberdeen  Reg.{xZ»,\)  I,  205  Ane  schip  of  fyr,  quhilk 
wes  storit  as  vraik  in  hir  cumin  in  the  havyn.  1581  Sc. 
ActsParlt.,  yas.  r/(i8i4)  III.  255/a  The  haiU  wraik  and  ' 
waylh  that  sal  happin  to  be  fund.,  within  the  boundis  of  the 
saidis  laiidisor  sie  cost  thairoff.  1610  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot. 
146/1  Cum  He  wraik  et  wair,  piscaria  de  lie  yair  de  Avach, 
silvis  lie  scroggis  ct  bussis.  1615  [see  Waitii  sb.^\  x6m 
Extracts  Burgh  Rec.  Lanark  (1893)  327  With  furk,  fork, 
. .  vert,  vair,  wraik,  vennysone, 

3.  Sea-wrack  ;   =  Wback  sb.'^  3. 

XS47  Salesbury  Welsh  Dict.^  Brock  mor^  Wrake  of  the 
sea.  15OT,  1657  tsee  Sea-oak],  c  x6«)  Kennett  in  Promp. 
/'an/.  (1865)  533  Keits,  sea-weed,  of  some,  .called  reits,  of 
others  wrack  or  wraick. 

4.  -5V.  A  wrecked  edifice,  etc.   rare~'^. 

c  x6a5  A.  Craig  in  H.  Bisset  Rolment  (S.T.S.)  T.  23  One 
man.  .consecratis  religius  workis  to  Gods  :  ane  Other  leavs 
sad  wrakis,  and  Ruynisnow, 

t  Wrake,  sb."^  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  Sc.  wraik. 
[var.  of  Wrack  sbj^ ;  for  the  long  vowel  cf.  Wrake 
z;.3]  Refuse,  rubbish ;  something  worthless, 

a  X350  Northern  Passion  (G.)  1372  pe  met  of  t>at  oKir 
[trecjne  wol  it  notht  del.  Hit  was  schortir  han  J»e  make. 
Awei  J>ei  slongen  hit  alle  for  wrake.  ai^  Maiiland 
Qi4arto  MS.  (S.T.S.)  iii  Sum  houpe  is  Vit  that  my  seruice 
salt  speid,  Without  ye  quhilk  I  wait  I  am  bot  wraik,  1604 
A.  Craig  Poet.  Ess.  C  3,  Then  shuld  we  not  bin  poyntcd 
at  for  wrake,  scorne,  and  disgrace. 

t  Wrake,  v.'^  Obs,  Also  4  north. ^  5  Sc.  wrak, 
8  rake ;  6  pa.pple.  ywrake.  [Irreg.  var.  of  wreke 
Wreak  v..,  prob.  influenced  by  Wrake  sb}-  Cf. 
MDu.  wraken^  var.  of  wreken  ;  MLG.  wraken  to 
torture. 

OE.  wraciende  occurs  as  var.  of  •wrecemU  (^carrying  on) 
in  Ores.  i.  xi.J 

1.  trans.  =Wrackz'.1i.     Occas.  r*?/?.    A\?,ofzg. 
CXS05  Lay.  6015  Wrake  we  us  on  Bruttes  &  in  to  ^'an 

londcn  we  sullen  faren.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6256  Bot  t>an  i 
sal  me  on  him  wrake.  Ibid.  6597  Drightin  sal  me  on  yow 
wrak  [v.r.  wrake],  To  sauue  |jaa  men  Jjat  has  nasak.  c  1400 
Pride  of  Li/e  88  in  Non-Cycle  Myst.  Plays  go  Deth  &  Life 
.  .striuuh  a  sterne  strife  King  of  Life  to  wrake. 

2.  ifttr.  To  execute  vengeance  (,£?«  a  j^erson). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  25458  O  mans-slaghter  had  I  na  niak,  Ne 
nan  sa  wild  in  wa  to  wrak  [Fairf.  wrake].  To  riue  |>e  grene 
and  gra.  Ibid.  27459  Quare  euer  he  niai  J)at  man  ouer-tak, 
He  sal  wit  suerd  apon  him  wrak  [Fairf,  virak^]. 

3.  a.  To  be  wroth  or  angry,  rare—^. 

a  X300  E.  E,  Psalter  \\i.  12  (E.),  God  demer  riht,  y>oland, 
and  Strang,  Nou  wrakes  {v.r.  wrathes]  be  dales  alle  lang? 
b.  To  wax  violent  or  furious;  to  rage. 

CX330  Kin^ofTars  148  Gret  werre  tho  bigon  to  wrake, 
For  the  manage  ne  moste  be  take  Of  that  mayden  heende, 

4.  trans.  To  vent  (one*s  wrath) ;   =Wreakz/.  3. 
1596 Spenser ^.C-  'v.  vili.  14  AhwofuU  man,  what.. wrath 

of  cruell  wight  on  thee  ywrake,. doth  thee  thus  wretched 
make? 

b.  To  take  (vengeance)  on  some  one. 
X755  Mem,  Capt.  Peter  Drake  I.  xiii.  102  In  the  End,  I 
sufficiently  raked  my  Vengeance  on  Mrs.  Dickering. 


WRALL. 


[var. 


t  Wrake,  ^'•^     Sc  Obs.     Also  ■wTaik(e. 
of  WuACK  v:^    Cf.  Wrake  sb,^ 

1.  trans.  To  bring  (a  person)  to  ruin ;  ^  Wrack 
v,'^  3,     Also  refl. 

X57X  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxviii,  141  And  scho  wer  wrakit, 
all  the  warld  may  wene,  Than  sould  the  Duke  but  dout 
ressaif  ye  croun.  a  X578L1NDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot, 
(S.T.S.)  I.  71  They  thocht  no  thing  better  nor  to  wraike 
them  and  that  witht  extreme  weiris,  XS99  Alex,  Hume 
Poems  (S.T.S.)  41  The  Lord  the  wicked  wraikes.  1603 
Philotus  liii,  (^uhome  haue  5e  wralki;  bot  jour  awin.  z6sx 
[see  Wback  v.^  3,  quot  isSyJ- 
b.  To  subvert  or  overthrow, 

1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xii.  74  Apperandly  thir  plaigis 
ar  powrit  out  To  wraik  this  warld,  and  wait  50  quhair  about  ? 
XS74  Ibid.  xlii.  447  Quhen  the  Kirk  sa  50  haue  wrakjt,  5it 
all  the  Kirkis  sail  not  be  stakit.  a  1614  j.  Melvill  Diary 
(Wodrow  Soc.)  246  The  presuming,  .of  the  cheiff  corrupt 
members,  .had  vitiat  and  wrakit  the  esteat  of  the  Kirk. 

2.  To  hurt, harm,  or  injure  severely;  to  damage, 
wreck,  or  ruin  materially. 

1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxiv,  8  Quhair  furious  Flem- 
jng  schot  his  Ordinance,  Willing  to  wraik  him  wantit  na 
pude  will.  1578  Sc.  Acts,  Jas.  K/(i8i4)_IlI.  iis/aSum  of 
thair  housiss  wyiffis  and  bairnis  being  thairjn  wer  alluterlie 
wraikit  and  brount.  X596  in  Spalding  Club  Misc.  (1841)  I. 
88  His  haitl  geir  surmounting  to  mair  nor  thrie  thowsand 
lib...ar  altogidder  wrakit  and  away.  x6o7  Extr.  Aberd. 
Reg,  (1848)  11.295  Dumbartancis  liklie  to  oe  wrakit  be  the 
inundatioun  of  the  waiter  of  Clyde.  1691  in  Rec.  Convent. 
Burghs  Scot.  (1880)  IV.  595  Ane  bush,  .named  the  Generall, 
was  wraked  In  this  harbour. 

3.  intr,   =  Wrack  v.'^  4.  rare"-^, 

X570  Satir,  Poems  Reform,  xii.  67, 1  dout  not,  in  our  dayis, 
Hepburnis  will  wraik  for  wyrrying  of  tlie  King. 

Hence  f  "Wra'king  vht,  sb.  Obs. 

1569  Diurn.  Occurr.  (Bann.Cl.)  147  The  wraiking  of  James 
erle  of  Mortoun  and  his  asststaris. 

+  Wrake,  "O,"^  Sc  Obs.  Also  7  -wraik.  [a 
(M)LG.  wraken  (whence  S\v.  vraka,  Da.  vrage), 
older  Du.  wraaken,  Du.  wraken^  older  Flem. 
wraecken  (Kilian),  to  reject,  etc.  Cf,  Wrack  v.^ 
trans.  To  examine  (goods,  etc.)  with  a  view  to 
rejecting/  or  destroying  the  unsound,  faulty,  or 
damaged.     Hence  Wraking  vbl.  sb. 

X584  Burgh  Rec,  Edinb,  (1882)  IV.  343  All  the  heiring  and 
quhyte  fische  that  sal!  cum  within  the  said  port.. to  be 
strukin  vp,  visitet  and  wraket.  1599  in  Rec,  Convent. 
Burghs  Scot.  (1870)  II.  60  Anent  the  office  of  jedgerie 
wraking  and  burneing  of  all  hoghedis  and  barrellis  of  her- 
ings.  160Q  Ibid.  284  Nane  to  be  transportit  furth  ofthe 
realm  quhill  thai  \sc.  herring-barrelsl  be  packit,  wraikit  and 
mcrkett  as  followis. 

tWra-kefal,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Wrake  j-^.i  +  -pul. 
Cf.  Wbackful  fl.i,  Wreakful  a,'\ 

1.  Vengeful ;  =  Wbackful  a^ 

axa25  [implied  in  Wrakefuixy].  ^X48o  Henryson  Test. 
Cres.  329  Ane  wraikfuU  sentence  geuin  on  fair  Cresseid. 

2.  Of  persons:  Revengeful,  vindictive. 

ai-VM  E.  E.  Psalter x\\\.  51  (E.),  Leser  min  be  niht  and 
dai  Fra  mi  faes  wrakeful  [v.r,  wratlifulj  are. 

3.  ? Wicked;  sinful. 

c  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  iv.  23  This  wrakeful  werkes  under 
wede  in  soule  soteleth  sone. 

4.  Sc,  Destructive. 

ci6a5  Bissefs  Rolment  (S.T.S.)  I.  22  Evin  in  this  act, 
thow  rearest  a  Monument  That  all  the  spyte  of  wraikfuU 
tyme  out  faces. 

Hence  f  Wra'kefally  adv.,  vengefuUy.  Obs. 

ais25  Ancr.  R.  364  Wule  God  so  wrakefuliche  awreken 
him  upon  sunne  ?  a  X225  Leg.  Katk.  104,7  (Royal  MS.),  Hu 
wrakefuUiche  [Cott,  MS,  wrakeliche]  wenestu  wule  he  ant 
wre(>fte  uppon  jje,  wrecche  I 

t  Wra'ker.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  Wrake  v.''^  +  -eb^  or 
a.  (M)LG.  wraker.  Cf.  Wbackeb  2.]  One  who  in- 
spects goods  and  rejects  or  destroys  the  faulty. 

x^^ScActs.Jas,  F/,  III.  (1814)  302  [To]appoint  ane  dis- 
crete man  to  be  visitour,  wraker  \v.r,  wracker),  gager,  and 
birnar  of  the  saidis  treis.  X584  Bur^k  Rec.  Edinb.  (1882) 
IV.  343  Jadgeares,  wrakeris,  visitouns  and  markeris  of  the 
haill  hering  and  quhyte  fishe  that  sail  cum  within  the  port. 
1598  in  Rec.  Convent.  Burghs  Scot.  (1870)  I.  31  ladger 
burnearj  or  wraker  of  all  barrellis  and  hogheidis  ofsalmond 
and  hering. 

t  Wrakling.  Sc  Obs.  Also  -lin,  -lyne,  -lene. 
[ad.  MLG.  wrakelingCy  MDu.  wrfl>^tf/z«ir  (whence 
alsoFris.  w/'ay^/zw^plank-nail,  Da.  dial.  vrsekUng).'\ 
A  large  make  of  nail,  esp.  used  in  shipbuilding. 
Also  collect, 

1494  Ace.  Ld,  High  Trsas.  Scot.  I.  250  The  expensis.  .for 
the  macken  of  the  erne  graihe  of  the  barge  [include].. for 
wraklynys  bocht,  xvj'.  Ibid.  253,  vij  stane  and  xij  pundis 
of  boltis  and  wrakling.  X496  Ibid.  310  Ane  thousand  of 
singil  bowssleit,  and  iiij'»  wraklene. 

attrib,  1497  Ace.  Ld,  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  334,  iij^  gret 
wraklin  nalis. 

tWrall,  J^.   Obs,  rare,    Alsowrawl.  [f.  next.] 

1.  A  winding  or  twisting;  a  twist  or  coil. 

X398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xviii.  ix.  (Camb.  MS.),  pe 
eddir  amphibena..wigle>  wij>  wralles  \ed.  1495  wrynkles] 
corckles  &  drau3tis  of  J>e  bodi. 

2.  A  wreathed  decoration  or  ornamentation. 
X540  in  V.  Green  Hist.  Worcs,  (1796)  1 1.  App.  p.  iii,  Item, 

vj  spones  with  wrawles.     Ibid.  p.  iv,  vj  spones  with  wralls, 
tWrall,  V.  Obs.      [Of  obscure  origm  ;  cf.  Un- 

wrall  v.^    trans.  To  wreathe,  wind,  or  twist ;  to 

convolve. 
X398  Thevisa  Barth,  De  P,  R.  v.  xii.  (Tollem.  MS,),  These 

holes  ben  set  in  >e  stony  bon  (of  the  ear],  .and  ben  wrallid 

and  woundc  as  a  spyudel  of  a  presae.     Ibid.  xvu.  Ixxx, 
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Goiista]  ha^'.-jelow  flotires  in  somer,  \>\kke  and  wrallid 
lU  imvciuios].  Ibid,  xviii.  ix.  (Bodl.  IXS\  Setpentcs  and 
addres  )'ai  may  binde  and  wralle  and  folde  is  owne  bodie. 

yfr-  c  1395  Flojxmtan's  TtUe  i.  370  Such  successours  (of 
Peter)  ben  to  bold.  In  winning  al  their  wit  they  wraL 

Hence  fWra-Uing  2'^/.  J*.  Obs, 

1398  TtKvtsA  Barih.  Dt  P.  R.  xvii.  clxxiv.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
Smelltnge  smoke ..  croked  wij>  many  bendinges  and  wralU 
ing^ 

Wrall.  etc.  :  see  Wbawl,  etc. 

Wramp  (raemp),  sb,  north,  dial,  and  f  Sc,  Also 
9  ramp.  \Oi  obscure  origin.  Cf.  MLG.  wramp- 
acklichy  Da.  vrampet  warped,  twisted.]  A  twbt 
or  sprain.     Chierlyyf^. 

1660  Flkmisg  Fulfiiling  cf  Scripture  (1671)  99  How 
dreadful  it  is  to  give  the  conscience  a  wramp  which  is  more 
easily  hurt  then  healed.  1690  D.  Williamson  Senti.hef. 
King's  Commissiofur  1 7  Young  ones  may  get  a  wramp,  and 
a  wrong  set  hy  bad  Masters,  a  1706  in  J.  Watson  Coll. 
Poems  1. 60  It  will  be  better  than  Swine  Seam,  For  any  Wramp 
or  Minzie.  17*4  M.  Shields  J,  Rervwick  in  Biogr.  Presbyt, 
(1837)  II.  138  Grieved  for  the  Wounds  and  Wramps,  Stabs 
and  Strokes  his  Mother  Church  of  Scotland  hath  received. 
X747  Relph  Misc.  Poetns  17  Oft  wittingly. .  I  fell,  Preiendin 
some  unlucky  wramp  or  strean.  1846  BROCKETriV.C.  Words 
(ed.  3).  1878- in Cumb. and  Northumb.gIossaries(s.v.^aw/). 

wramp  (nemp),  V,  north,  dial,  and  Sc,  [Re- 
lated to  prec.]  trans.  To  twist  or  sprain  (the 
ankle,  etc.) ;  to  rick  or  wrench. 

1808  Jamikson  S.V.  Ibidt  Cumb.,  Tve  wrampjt  my  kute. 
1878-  in  Cumb.  and  Northumb.  glossaries  (s.v.  Raw^).  1897 
Ld.  E.  Hamilton  Outlaws  ix,  joi  He's  wrampJt  his  ankle. 

Wran,  Sc.  or  dial.  var.  Wren. 

t  Wranchevel.   Obs.~^  (Meaninjj  obscure.) 

C1315  Shorf:ham  Poems   t.    j6o8    pe  fend  hyt  was   |>at 

schente  hyt  [sc,  spousing]  al  Myd  gyle  and  hys  abette, 

Wrancheuel. 

Wrancke,  obs.  erron.  f.  Rank  a.  "Wranckle, 
obs.  erron.  f.  Rankle  2^.  "Wrang,  obs.  or  dial. 
pa.  t.  of  Wring  v,  :  obs.,  dial.,  or  Sc.  var.  Wrong. 

tWrangeL  Obs.  [Cf.  W^rong  sb.^  The  rib 
of  a  boat.     Also  attrib.  in  wrangel-naiL 

I3S5  Pif^e  Roll  32  Edw.IIl,  m.  33  Computat  in.. [3,900] 
de  Wrangelnaille  et  .xlvij.  doleis  vacuis  emptis.  1511 
Nottingham  Rec.  III.  331  Reparacions  of  makyng  and 
amendyng  the  Boote  belongyng  to  the  Bridge. ..Peyd.. for 
V  wrangeUs,  xviijd.     Item,  .for  ij  wrangells,  viij  d. 

■Wranglan(d)8 :  see  Wkanlons,  Wragland, 
and  Wrong  a.  i. 

Wrangle  (rae-gj;'!),  sb,     [f.  next.] 

1.  An  angry  dispute  or  noisy  quarrel ;  an  alter- 
cation or  bitter  disputation. 

1547  Latimer  in  Foxe  A.  4-  ^A  (1563)  1350/2  Or  els  he  had 
neuer  come  into  this  wrangle  for  his  own  goods  with  your 
brother.  i6xx  Cotgr.,  Noise^  a  brabble, . .  wrangle,  squabble. 
1673  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  92  [This]  animated  all  those 
persons  who  were  mutinous  &  discontented .,  to  raise 
wrangles  &  cavills  at  what  ever  I  did,  173a  Swift  Consid. 
Two  Bills  Wks.  1841  II.  225/1  An  infinite  number  of 
wrangles  and  litigious  suits  in  the  spiritual  courts.  1779 
G.  Keate  Sketches  fr.  Nat.  (ed.  2)  II.  72  When  discord 
agitated  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  and  their  wrangles  had 
made  a  bear-garden  of  Olympus.  1787  Jkffkrson  Writ. 
(1859)  ^^'  335  '^^*  complicated  wrangles  of  this  continent. 
1839  T.  MiTCHELi-  Frogs  of  A  ristoph.  p.  cvi,  Preferring  the 
songs  of  Colonean  nightingales  to  the  wrangles  of  the  stage. 
1859  Holland  Gold  Foil  xxiv.  279  The  disgraceful  wrangles 
of  the  religious  newspapers.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  iv. 
§2  (1882)  171  Each.,  had  10  be  extorted  after  a  long  wrangle 
between  the  borough  and  the  officers. 

attrib,  i6o>  Parsons  IVam-word  to  Sir  F.  Hastings  22 
The  arrivalof  O.E.,  bis  wrangle-word.  Ibid.zS  Thisp(Sling 
marchant  comming  later  to  the  faire  with  his  wrangle- word. 

trans/.  1866  G.  A.  Lawrence  Sans Merci  II.  235  There 
are  days  when  [the  horse],  .will  jump  only  on  compulsion  ; 
but  he  has  to  deal  with  sharp  spurs  and  hands  of  iron ;  and 
he  has  never  once  got  much  the  best  of  a  wrangle. 

i*  2.  a.  A  disputatious  answer  or  argument,  b,  A 
controversy.   Obs. 

»S79  W.  Wilkinson  Confut.  Fatn.  Love  21  b,  To  the 
fourme  of  wordes  he  hath  formad  a  wrangle,  the  matter  he 
graunteth  belike  to  be  true.  175a  Law  Spirit  of  Love  i. 
(1766)  I  Your  Objections  rather  tend-  to  stir  up  the  Powers 
of  Love,  than  the  Wrangle  of  a  rational  Debate. 

3.  Without  article:  The  action  of  wrangling; 
angry  altercation  or  argument ;  noisy  dispute  or 
contention. 

a  1797  H.  Walpole  Mem.  Geo,  111{iZa,s)  HI.  iii.  81  From 
this  dialogue  the  assembly  fell  to  wrangle,  and  broke  up 
quarrelling,  1824  Byron  Juan  xv,  xci.  None  can  hate  So 
much  as  I  do  any  kind  of  wrangle.  1834  Lady  Ghanvillr 
Lett.  (1894I II.  159  They  are  just  well  and  ill  enough  together 
to  turn  the  stream  of  wrangle  into  a  new  channel.  1877 
Talmage  Serm.  255  The  Book  of  Job  has  been  the  subject 
of  unbounded  theological  wrangle. 

Wrangle  (ra£*qg'l),z/.  Also  7-8  ranglo.  [Cf. 
LG.  wrangcln^  MHG.  rangelen^  frequentative  f. 
rangen  (=MLG.  and  LG.  wrangen)  to  struggle, 
wrestle,  make  uproar,  related  to  ringen :  see 
Wbing  z/.] 

1.  intr.  To  dispute  angrily  ;  to  argue  noisily  or 
vehemently  ;  to  altercate,  contend  ;  to  bicker. 

«377  [see  Wrangling  vbl.  sb.\  155a  Elvot,  Altercor,  to 
contende  with  wordes, . .  to  wrangle.  158a  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  2 
Tint,  il  24  The  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  wrangle.  158* 
MuLCASTER  Elementarie  i.  (1925)  83  I'he  contrarie  to  right 
wold  be  soon  espied,  howsoeucr  it  \sc.  the  tongue]  wrangle. 
1633  G.  Herbert  Temple^  Humility  iv,  Here  it  is  For  which 
ye  wrangle.  1653  Walton  Angler  211  None  do  here  Use 
to  swear,  Oathes  do  fray  Fish  away,  , .  Fihhers  must  not 
ranglc.      1704   Prior  Let.  to  M.  Boileau  Despreaux  192 
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With  loo  much  Heat,  We  sometimes  %vrangle,  when  We 
should  debate.  X743  Fielding  J.  Wild  i.  viii,  First  secure 
what  share  you  can  before  you  wrangle  for  tiie  rest.  1774 
GoLDSM.  Retal.  55  Now  wrangling  and  grumbling  to  keep 
up  the  ball.  1847  James  Convict  \\\y  Sometimes  they  laughed 
and  wrangled  good-humouredly  enough.  1867  [T.  Wright] 
Some  Habits  Working  Classes  124  Even  in  cases  in  which 
no  premeditated  resolve  to  wrangle  exists,  wrangles  often 
occur.  1879  Dixon  Windsor  I.  iii.  22  While  his  Norman 
lords  were  wrangling. 

b.  Const,  about,  against^  anent^  over,  and  esp. 
with  (a  person). 

CZ39S  Plowman  s  Tale  11.  526  Why  clelmen  they  wholy 
his  powere.  And  wranglen  ayenst  al  his  bests  ?  c  1^00 
Langland's  P.  PI.  C.  xvii.  80  paugh  couetyce  wolde  with 
t>e  poure  wraxle  [Camb,  MS.  wrangle]  J>ei  mai  nat  come  to- 
geoeris.  a  1553  Udall  Royster  D.  v.  iu  (Arb.)  80  Certaine 
men  with  you  iiaue  wrangled  About  the  promise  of  mariage 
by  you  to  them  made.  1596  Bell  Surv.  Popery  w.  ii.  194 
Howsoeuer  you  wrangle  about  your  formal]  succession.  1609 
Dekker  GulPs  Horndjk,  i.  6  Did  man. .come  wrangling 
into  the  world,  about  no  better  matters?  1650  W,  D.  Ir. 
Comenius*  Gate  Lang,  Unl.  §795  They  wrangle  anent., 
that  universal  and  present  remedie,  whether  it  bee  to  bee 
had  or  no.  1715  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  353 
Quarrelling  and  wrangling  about  their  wealth.  1746  Lo. 
Hardwicke  in  Harris  Li/e  (1847)  II.  290  Wrangling  about 
trifles,  they  lose  great  objects.  1816  Scott  Antiq.  xi,  They 
sometimes  wrangle  with  her  for  an  hour  together  under  my 
study  window.  1859  Jephson  Brittany  \.  3  While  rival 
farmers  wrangle  over  rates  and  road-making.  ^  190*1,  Verney 
Memoirs  II.  135  [They]  were  still  wrangling  with  his  mother 
and  his  many  creditors. 

Jig.  ,160^  Shaks.  0th.  III.  Iv.  144  Mens  Natures  wrangle 
with  inferiour  things.  1614  J.  Cooke  Greene's  Tu  Qiwgue 
K  2  b.  Let  vs  no  longer  wrangle  with  our  Wittes,  Or  dally 
with  our  Fortunes.  1613  G.  Sandys  yr^?'.  207  The  windes 
favorable,  and  the  seas  composed  ;  but  anon  they  began  to 
wrangle  and  we  to  suffer. 

transf.  1648  Crash  aw  Delights  Muses,  Musicks  Duell  j^-^ 
A  nightingale.  .In  controverting  warbles  evenly  shar'd, 
With  her  sweet  selfe  shee  wrangles. 

C.  To  make  a  noise  suggestive  of  or  comparable 
to  wrangling  ;  to  jangle. 

x8z6  L.  Hunt  Rimini  i.  178  The  golden  bits  keep 
wranglingastheyga  1873  Longf.  M.  Angelo  \,  ii.  ad  fin., 
Low  and  loud  the  bells.  .Jangle  and  wrangle  in  their  airy 
towers. 

2.  To  argue  or  debate;  to  engage  in  controversy  ; 
formerly  also,  to  dispute  or  discuss  publicly  as  at  a 
university,  for  or  against  a  thesis,  etc.  Freq.  const. 
about,  over,  upon,  with.  Also  with  clause  (quots. 
tf  1586,  1586). 

1570  Drant  Serm.  CJIj  b.  Hence  wrangle  the  lesulstes, 
hence  wrastle  the  Sorbonistes.  a  1586  Sidney  Apol.  Poetrie 
(Arb.)  41  So  must  they  bee  content  little  to  mooue ;  sauing 
wranghng,  wliether  Vertue  bee  the  chlefe,  or  the  onely  good. 
1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretorie  11.  (1595)  46,  I  must  wrangle 
whie  you  stole  awaie  Toms  bread  and  butter.  x6i2  Brinslev 
Lud,  Lit,  xvii.  [162-;)  208  In  wrangling  about  words,  not 
disputing  to  the  purpose,  and  to  the  point.  1638  R.  Baker 
tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II)  182  Being  resolved. .to  forsake 
my  own  [opinion],  if  any  man  will  wrangle  with  me  for  it. 
X665  J.  Buck  in  Peacock  Stat.  Cambridge  (1841)  App.  B. 
p.  Ixxii,  The  Commencers  and  their  Sophisters  are  dis- 
puting and  wrangling  there  until  the  clock  strikes  5. 
173a  Pope  Ess.  Man  i,  49  All  the  question  (wrangle  e'er 
so  long)  Is  only  this,  if  God  has  plac'd  him  wrong?  1773 
Ld.  Monboddo  Language  (1774)  I.  i.  viii.  108  About 
which  we  see  men  wrangle  and  dispute  without  end, 
1807  Cbabbe  Par.  Reg,  in.  4  When.. few  [were  ready]  to 
write  or  wrangle  for  their  creed.  1855  Macaulay  Hist, 
Eng.  xiii.  III.  365  The  factions  of  the  Parliament  House, 
awe-struck  by  the  common  danger,  forgot  to  wrangle,  1877 
Field  Lakes  of  Killamey  to  Golden  Horn  75  For  this 
reason.. the  Assembly  wrangles  over  unimportant  matters. 

transf.  <zt6o8  in  Davison  Poet.  Rhapsody  (1621)  102  Tell 
wit  how  much  it  wrangles  In  tickle  points  of  nicenesse.  1858 
H,Bt;SHNELL6Vrw._/ijrA^«cZ.^vii.  (1861)93  The  mind  that 
judges  God.. stumbles,  complains,  wrangles,  and  finds  no 
issue  to  its  labour. 

3.  trans,  fa.  With  out  x  To  argue  out  (a  case, 
dispute,  etc);  to  contest  or  dispute  contentiously 
to  an  end  or  issue.  Obs, 

1609  B.  JoNsoN  Sil.  Worn.  iv.  vi,  If  I  make  *hem  not 
wrangle  out  this  case  to  his  no  comfort.  x63jBrome  A^<?rM. 
Lass  v.  ix,  While  they  wrangle  out  tbelr  cause,  let  vs  agree. 
1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  iii.  184  If  he  could  but  stifily 
wrangle  out  a  vexatious  dispute.  1728  [De  Foe]  Street- 
Robberies  42  The  poor  Captain  was  left  to  wrangle  it  out 
with  the  People  of  the  House, 

b.  In  pass.  To  be  argued  or  debated. 

a  1734  NoHTH  Ld,  Kpr.  Guilford  (1742)  165  And  so  it  was 
wrangled  off  and  on  till  the  Session  ended, 
C.  To  Utter  wranglingly,  rare~^» 

1760  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  iii.  xxxviii,  All  that  had  been 
wrote  or  wrangled  thereupon  in  the  schools  and  porticoes  of 
the  learned. 

+  4.  To  get  (something)  out  of  a  person  by 
bargaining,   Obs,  rare"^, 

1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  in.  75  We  wrangled  out  of  the 
King  ten  quarters  of  Corne  for  a  copper  Kettell. 

5,  To  influence  or  persuade  (a  person)  by 
wrangling  or  contention ;  to  argue  out  of  z.  posses- 
sion, etc.,  or  in  to  some  state, 

_  1633  BuRRouGHs5'OT/.57-?V..S'frtj(i65i)4Princes.. disdain- 
ing  to  bee  wrangled  out  of  the  ancient  rights  and  regalities. 
1658  Bramhall  Consecr.  Bps.  viii.  182  To  wrangle  the 
Church  of  England  out  of  a  good  possession,  a  1659  ^p* 
Browning  ^tfr;/;.  (1674)  I.  xii.  165  Will  a  man.. be  wrangled 
out  of  his  Evidences?  1675  Brooks  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1S67  V. 
525  All  the  devils  in  hell  shall  never  wrangle  a  believer  out  of 
his  heavenly  inheritance.  1705  Hearne  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.) 
I.  70  The  Latter  would  have  wrangled  'em  out  of  it.     1847 
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Mrs.  Gore  Castles  in  Air  viii,  Moral  philosophy  [has] 
wrangled  the  world  in  and  out  of  its  senses. 

b.  To  force  or  drive  out  of  2^  place  by  wrangling. 

1693  C.  Mather  Wond,  Inv.  World  26  To  wrangle  the 

Devil  out  of  the  Country,  will  be  truly  a  new  Experiment. 

^o,refl.  To  harass  (oneself)  by  altercation.  Obs. 

x(549  Bp.  Sanderson  in  V>'Oy\y  Life  SancroftW.  442  When 
we  have  wrangled  ourselves  as  long  as  our  wits  and  strengths 
will  serve  us,  1711  Amherst  Terrse  Fit.  No.  8  (1726J  37 
In  this.. mischievous  course  have  these  our  reverend  old 
mothers  continued  forseveralcenturies,  wrangling  themselves 
about  trifles. 

6.  With  away,  out.  To  consume,  spend,  or  pass 
away  (time)  in  wrangling,  rare. 

1794  Mrs.  a,  M.  Bennett  Ellen  IV.  230  They,  .may  at 
last  possibly  agree  to  wrangle  out  the  evening  of  their  lives 
together.  1905  R.  Garnett  W.  Shakespeare  53  Do  I  weakly 
Wrnngle  away  my  precious  moments? 

7.  IVestem  U,  S.  To  lake  charge  of  (horses)  ; 
to  herd. 

1903  A.  Adams  Log  Cowboy  xili.  1^7  Forrest  detailed  Rod 
Wheat  to  wrangle  the  horses,  for  we  intended  to  take  Honey- 
man  with  us. 

"Wra-ngled,  ///.  ^-^    ?  Obs.    [Cf.  Rangle  z;.j 

Wreathed;  twisted;  injured  by  twisting. 

0x560  Phaer  Atneid  viir.  (1562)  Bblij,  Both  noise  and 
feare  thei  mingled  through  their  work,  and  wrangled  wrathes 
of  following  flame.  1807  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  XI.  17  The 
stump,  .was  harder  than  bis  head ;  and  his  arm  was  a  little 
wrangled,  as  we  may  say,  by  pitching  on  it. 

Wrangled  (rse'^gl'd),///.  «.2  [f.  Wkanolb v, 
+  -ed1.]     Disputed,  contested. 

1876  Miss  Broughton  Joan  n.  ix,  The  children  returning 
•  i*2_^^^  loudly  for  arbitration  on  some  wrangled  point. 

Wrangler  (rae'gglaj).     [f.  asprec.  +  -eb  1.] 

1.  One  who  wrangles  or  quarrels;  an  angry  or 
noisy  disputer  or  arguer, 

c  1515  Cocke  LorelVs  B.  4  Here  Is  gylys  Fogeler  of  aye- 
bery,.,With  wallys  the  wrangler,  ci^o  Dial.  Creatures 
Mor.  v.  Bij  b,  Many  one.,  ageynst  Lawe  and  Reason  som- 
tyme  wyll  stryue  and.  .be  full  of  questyons,  wherfore  they 
be  takyn  for  wrangelers  and  euyll  people.  J579  Lvly  Eu- 
Phues  (Arb.)  106  Lucilla.  .will  either  shut  mee  out  for  a 
Wrangler,  or  cast  mee  off  for  a  Wiredrawer.  16x9  in  Foster 
Fng,  Factories  Ind.  (1906)  I.  68  Giles  James,  a  swaggerer 
and  wrangler,  much  discommended.  1654  Whitlock  Zooto- 
viia  159  Convinced  gainesayers  and  wranglers  they  are,  in 
stead  of  convincers,  1741  Watts  Improi'.  Mindi.  xiii.  §  20 
Rather  like  well-bred  gentlemen  in  polite  conversation,  than 
like  noisy  and  contentious  wranglers.  1790  Cowper  Iliad 
I.  360  But  this  wrangler  here— Nought  wiU  suffice  him  but 
the  highest  place.  X809 Irving  A'«/c^«'^.  iv.  i,  His  name., 
was  a  corruption  of  Kyver,  that  is  to  say,  a  "wrangler  or 
scolder,  aiooi  Stubbs  Germany  in  Early  Alid.  Ages 
(igo8)  107  Henry  the  Wrangler  conspired  with  the  Czechs 
of  Bohemia. 

Jig,  and  transf.  1578  H.  Wotton  Courtlie  Coutrov.  129 
Where  so  the  wofull  Louer  is,  euen  there  also  is  he[j<:.  Cupid], 
In  bedde  the  wrangler  will  not  misse  his  pillowbeare  to  be. 
x6o6  Shaks.  Tr,  4-  Cr.  11.  ii.  75  The  Seas  and  Windes  (old 
Wranglers)  tooke  a  Truce,  1633  G.  Herbert  y>w//f. 
Family  ii.  What  doth  this  noise  of  thoughts  within  my 
heart?..Lord, .  .Turn  out  these  wranglers,  which  defile 
thy  seat. 

Prov.  1616  Draxe  Bibl.  Scholast,  244  A  wrangler  neuer 
wanleth  words.  167X  T.  Hunt  Abeced,  Scholast,  18  Many 
Lawyers,  many  Wranglers. 

b.  One  who  engages  in  argument,  debate,  or 
controversy  ;  a  debater,  disputant,  or  controver- 
sialist. 

xs6x  T.  NfORTON]  CalviiCs  Inst.  TV.  xvlil.  145  b,  Nowe 
least  any  wrangler  shoulde  stirre  vs  vp  strife  by  reason  of 
the  names  of  sacrifice  and  sacrificing  prest.  1597  Morlev 
Introd,  Mus.<)o,  I  set  downe  the  proportions,  .to  content 
wranglers,  who.. will.. take  occasion  to. .detract  from  that 
which  they  cannot  disproue.  C1643LD.  Herbert ^a/fj^/io^- 
(1824)  42  Teaching  them  the  subtilities  of  Logic,  which  asit 
is  usually  practised,  enables  them  for  little  more  than  to  be 
excellent  wranglers.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  iv.  viii.  §  11 
These  general  Maxims.. are  of  great  Use  in  Disputes,  to 
stop  the  Mouths  of  Wranglers,  1741  Wabburton  Div. 
Legat.  II.  II.  Append.  23  There  is  indeed  a  Time  when  a 
serious  Writer  would  not  trouble  himself  to  confute  or  set 
a  Wrangler  right.  1774  Reid  Aristotle's  Lcgic  vl  §  i 
(1788)  127  A  man  who  has  studied  logic  all  his  life  may  be, 
alter  all,  only  a  petulant  wrangler,  2842  I.  Taylor  Enthus. 
iv.  79  Theargumentativeresourcesof  the  modern,  .wrangler 
{earlier  edd.  stoic].  x88i  Paxton  Hood  Christmas  Evans 
162  He  was  not  a  wrangler,  not  disposed  to  maintain  debates 
as  to  his  rights. 

e.  The  name  for  each  of  the  candidates  who  have 
been  placed  in  the  first  class  in  the  mathematical 
tripos  at  Cambridge  University.  See  Tripos  2, 
and  cf.  Senior  a.  3. 

1750  Friendly  Adv.  Old  Tory  to  VicC'C.  Cambr.  (1751)  26 
The  Wranglers.. have  usually  expected,  that  all  the  young 
Ladies  of  their  Acquaintance.. should  wish  them  Joy  of 
their  Honours,  1791  in  C.  Wordsworth  Schol.  Acad.  (1877) 
323, 1  did  above  three  times  as  much  as  the  Sen[io]r  Wrang- 
ler last  year.  i8xa  Examiner  7  Sept.  571/2  These  two 
drivellers  are  represented  as  having  been  fellow- wranglers 
at  College  1  1831-  [see  Senior  a,  3].  X859  H.  Kincslev 
G.  Hamlyn  xii,  He  took  up  his  books  once  more,  and  came 
forth  third  wrangler,  1874  C.  Wohdsworth  Soc.  Life  Eng. 
Univ.  232  The  set  for  Com.  Priora,  Feb.  9,  1748-9,.. being 
the  earliest  which  bears  on  its  back  a  list  of  the  Wranglers 
and  Senior  Optimes. 

fig.  c  1820  Byron  Diary  \Vks.  (1846)  630/2  Lady  B.  would 
have  made  an  excellent  wrangler  at  Cambridge, 

2.  IVestem  U,  S,  One  who  is  in  charge  of  a  string 
of  horses  or  ponies  on  a  stock-farm  ;  a  herder. 

1888  Roosevelt  in  Cent.  Mag.  April  851  /2  There  are  two 
herders,  always  known  as  'horse-wranglers* — one  for  the 
day  and  one  for  the  night.    1901  Mwtsey's  Mag.  XXV. 
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405/a  One  of  them  would. .overpower  the'wrangler'in  the 
darkness,  and  turn  the  horses  loose. 

Wra  nglersMp.  [f.  prec.  i  c  +  -ship.]  The 
position  or  rank  of  a  wrangler  of  Cambridge 
University. 

1791  in  Wordsworth  Sckal.  Acad.  (1877)  323  I'm  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  Senior  Wranglership  is  Peacock's  due.  1843 
R.  J.  Gkaves  S]ist.  Clin.  Mtd.  jcx^  397  Obtaining  the 
senior  moderatorship  [in  Dublin  university] (analogous  to  the 
wranglership  of  the  English  universities).  i88a  Standard 
30  Jan.  3  To  witness  the  last  conferment  of  degrees  under 
the  old  system  of  Wranglership.  j88j  Miss  M.  Betham- 
Edwards  Disarmed -axXf  Those  young  ladies  as  yet  outside 
the  intellectual  region  of  Wranglerships  and  the  Classical 
Tripos. 

attrib.  1872  Daily  Nnvs  25  Mar.,  Men  break  down  under 
a  wranglership  competition. 

WrangleSOme  (r£eTJg'ls»m),a.  colhq.o-z  dial. 
[f.  Wbanglk  sb.  +-SOME.]  Given  to  wrangling; 
quarrelsome ;  contentious,  peevish. 

1817  Ann.  Re^.f  Chron.  App.  215/1  Why  do  you  flurry 
yourself  so  much  :  the  child  is  only  a  little  wranglesome  and 
cross.  1847  Haluwell,  1869-  in  dialect  use  ( Yks.,  Lane 
and  Chesh.). 

Wra-ngling,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Weangle  v.  + 
-iNG  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  ;  noisy  quarrelling. 

1377  Langl.  p.  Pi.  B.  IV.  34  There  as  wratihe  and  wrang- 
lyng  is  |)ere  wynne  (>ei  siluer.  1551  Gaudner  Explic. 
Christ's  Presence  14  As  for  such  other  wranglyng.  .shall  after 
be  spoken  of  by  further  occasion.  1598  Florio,  Contisa^ . . 
a  strife,  a  debate  or  wrangling.  1653  W.  Kamesev  AstroU 
Restored  137  Mars.. causes  dL-icord  and  wrangling.  i7aa 
Ramsay  '/'.4r«  Bonnetsv).  137  The  king  of  brutes,  .wad., 
rage  \Vi'  bootless  wrangling  in  his  cage.  1813  Scorr  Rokcby 
III.  xii,  Though  wild  debate  And  wrangling  rend  our  infant 
state.  i88aSiRC.  Dilke  in  GwynnZi/idgij)  I.  426  Much 
unseemly  wrangling  would  be  prevented  for  many  years. 

fig.  1609  Armin  Maids  0/  More-cl.  Cab.  'Twill  hecome 
ye,  well^  when  wrangling  wrestles  with  such  violent  iniurie. 
b.  Controversial  argument  or  debate ;  conten- 
tious disputation. 

16IS  Brinslev  Lttd,  Lit.  aig  There  falleth  out  amongst 
them  oft-times,  .much  wrangling  about  the  questions.  1641 
MiLTOs  Re/nrmation  25  Wliat  wrangling  the  Bishops  and 
Monks  had  about  the  reading,  or  not  reading  of  Origen. 
1679  Pesm /l<4/r.  Prol.  II.  ii.  (1692)71  Philosophy.. became 
little  else  than  an  -Art  of  Rangling  upon  a  multitude  of  Idle 
Questions  17JO  .S.  Payne  Bf.  H.  Cumberlan,es  Sanchon. 
p.  xxvii.  His  Averseness  to  any  thing  like  Wrangling  made 
him. .leave  his  Book  to  shift  for  it  self  1768-74  Tucker 
Lt.  Nat.  1834)  II.  334  All  that  wrargline  and  witticism 
wherewith  the  prophecies . .  have  been  pelted  by  freethinkers. 
1817  Whateuev  Logic  26  A  system  of  such  rules . .  musl, 
instead  of  deserving  to  be  called  the  art  of  wrangling,  be 
[etc].  1879  Froude  Carjar  XXV.  436  A  refuge  from  platform 
oratory  and  -senatorial  wrangling. 

attrib.  cfiaa  Pomfret  Strethon's  Lore  10  Those  dull, 
pedantic  rules.  They  had  collected  from  the  wrangling 
schools.  1708  RowE  Royal  Convert  l  i,  Unpractisd  in 
Disputes,  and  wrangling  Schools. 

2.  A  wrangle  ;  a  noisy  quarrel. 

1580  Lvtv  £i</>*K«(.'\rb.)  472  They  that  can.not  suffer  the 
wranglyngs  of  young  marryed  women.  1605  Sylvester  Du 
Barlas  II.  iii.  Vocation  1152  He  heard  amid  the  street  A 
wrangling,  jangling,  and  a  murmur  rude.  1668  Glanvill 
Plus  Ultra  Fref.,  Consider  me  as  a  Person  that  contemns 
all  Wranglin^s.  1727  Swift  To  Stella  7  Not  in  Wranglings 
to  engage  With  such  a  stupid  vicious  Age.  1788  V.  Knox 
Winter  Ereii.  Ixx.  (1790)  II.  530  The  wranglings  of  Cam. 
bridge,  and  the  disputations  at  Oxford,  are  apt  to  give 
young  men  a  controversial  turn,  which  [etc.].  i8ai  Byrqn 
Sardanafr.  11.  i,  Truce  with  these  wranglings,  and  but  hear 
me!  1890  Talhage  Fr.  Manger  to  Throne  562  Unseemly 
wranglings  concerning  who  should  be  greatest  in  the  king, 
dom  of  Clirist. 

'Wrangling, ///.  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING 2.] 

1.  That  wrangles,  quarrels,  or  disputes ;  engaged 
or  embroiled  in,  given  or  addicted  to,  noisy  alter- 
cation or  dispute ;  contentious. 

1487  Cely  Papers  (CamdenJ  i6t  Hys  atomey  ys  a  wrang. 
lyng  felow,  he  wold  non  odyr  mony  but  nemyng  grotes. 
a  1529  Ski^lton  Agst.  Garnesche  ii.  40  Thow  manytycore,  >  e 
marmoset, . .  Wranglynge,  way wyrde,  wytles,  wraw,  and  no- 
thyng  meke.  1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  v.  100  Wars  is  a  wrang- 
ling craking  wretche.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  III.  vit. 
xxxtv.  The  third  Hxreticus,  a  wrangling  carle.  1656  Earl 
MoNM.  tr.  Boccalinps  Advts.fr.  Parttass.  I.  xxxi.  (1674)  36 
It  might  serve.. for  a  Lesson  to  wrangling  Courtiers.  1718 
Pope  I^et.  to  Carytl  18  Jan.,  The  unrighteous  labours  of 
wrangling  statesmen,  and  the  quarrelsome  ones  of  unchari- 
Uhle  divines.  1759  Dilworth  Pope  39  After  the  death  of 
poor  wrangling  Dennis.  1820  WoRiww.  ^Dogmatic  Teach- 
ers' i\^  wrangling  Schoolmen,  of  the  scarlet  hood  1  1825 
Scott  Betrothed  C^ncI,  For  wrangling  curs  will  fight  over 
a  banquet  as  fiercely  as  over  a  bare  bone.  1846  Mrs.  A. 
Marsh  Father  Darcy  II.  v.  Ji3  The  wrangling  nobles  of 
Philistia. 

transf.  and  fig.  1583  Melbancke  Philotimus  Dd  iv,  A 
wrangling  tongue  is  the  best  language  thou  hast,  a  1721 
SHEFFlKLUlDk.  Buckhm.)  /f*J.(i753)I.i5Tbyhappystroke 
can  into  softness  bring  Reason,  that  rough  and  wrangling 
thijig.  1898  .'Merf.uith  OdesFr,  Hist.,  Revolution  xiii.  And 
he,  the  bright  day's  husband, . .  Beheld  a  wrangling  heart,  as 
'twere  her  soul  On  eddies  of  wild  waters  cast.  1899  Swin. 
BURNS  Kosatiiumi  I.  18  Let  no  wrangling  breathdistune  the 
peace  That  shines . .  about  us. 

b.  Noisy  ;  clamorous  ;  also  transf.,  jangling. 

1608  Machik  Dumb  Knt.  in.  E  3  b,  When  the  sad  nurse 
to  still  the  wrangling  habe.  Shall  sing  thecarefull  story  of  my 
death.  1S4S  Longf.  Belfry  0/ Bruges,  Carillon  ii.  When  the 
wrangling  ijells  had  ended.  1856  Mrs.  Gore  Life's  Lessons 
II.  227  Her  remote  Dale,  with  its  wrangling  beck.  1891 
Athenmum  15  Aug.  214/1  So  has  it  fared  with  the  marsh- 
lands, .with  their  wrangling  sea-fowl. 
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2.  Of   the   nature    of   wrangling ;    contentious, 

noisy^  clamorous. 
1551  Gardner  ExpUc.  Christ's  Presence  43  Wherof  this 

auctor  may  not  thinke  nowe  as  vpon  a  wranglyng  argument, 
to  satisfie  a  coniecture  diuised.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  IVorid 
MI.  vi.  56  To finde  him  busie  in  wrangling  altercation.  2641 
Milton  Animtuiv.  57  Because  hee  may  not  as  a  Judge  sit 
out  the  wrangling  noyse  of  litigious  Courts.  1663  lip. 
Patrick  Farab.  Pilgr.  xix,  This  wrangling  piece  of  Learn- 
ing. i7aa  HoRROBiN  in  Keble  Life  Bp.  Wilson  (1863)  507 
The  ■wrangling,  jangling  disputes  about  the  Divinity  of  our 
Saviour.  1753  Miss  Collier  AH  Torment.  (1811)  216 
Some  wrangling  dispute  or  other  that  shall  sour  the  whole 
company. 

3,  Marked  or  characterized  by  noisy  or  con- 
tentions disputation  or  altercation. 

1576  Whetstone  Rock  of  Regard  i.  97  A  wrangling  hate, 
where  once  was  passing  loue.  1394  Shaks./CA-^.  ///,  11.  iv. 
55  Accursed,  and  vnquiet  wrangling  dayes.  1603  Holland 
PiutardCs  Mar.  251  Our  wrangling  humour  and  desire  to 
be  cavilling  about  questions  disputable.  1628  May  Virg. 
Georg.  II.  61  He  sees  no  wrangling  courts,  no  lawes  undone 
Uy  sword.  1656  Cowley  Pindar.  Odes,  Destinie  iii.  Thou 
neither  great  at  Court,.  .Nor  at  th'  Exchange  shalt  be,  nor 
at  the  wrangling  Ear.  1715  Pope  Iliad  11.  307  Peace,  fac- 
tious monster,  born  tovex  the  state,  With  wrangling  talents 
form'd  for  foul  debate.  1851  Mavne  Reid  Scalp  Hunt, 
xxxiv.  262  It  is  hard  to  behold  the  worshipped  men  of  our 
wrangling  days  become  degraded  under  modem  light.  1883 
WHiTELAw^So/S/wtr/w,  Andgone  ni  At  call  of  Polyneices, 
stirred  By  bitter  heat  of  wrangling  claims,  Against  our  land 
they  gathered. 

Hence  Wra-ngllng-ly  adv, 

i6ii  CoTGR.,  Tempestatiz'ement^  ..  contentiously,  sedi- 
tiously, wranglingly.  1698  Norkis  Pract,  Disc.  IV.  65  We 
should  . .  discourse  of  it  not  . .  Wranglingly  and  Conten- 
tiousiy,..but  Cordially  and  Spiritually. 

tWrang-nail.  Obs.rare,  [var.  of  ME.  aw^a// 
(OE.  angnseiel)^  perh.  by  confusion  with  wamail 
(OE.  wemsiel)  Wabnel.]  A  com  on  the  foot  or 
hand ;  —Agnail  i, 

?ciS30  Pol.^  Rely  4-  L.  Poems  (1903)  64  For  to  Dystroy 
a  \yrang_NayIe,  othe[r]wyse  callyd  a  Corne.  1556  Withals 
Diet.  Xj,  An  agnayic  or  wrangnayle  [156M  wragnayle], 
clonus. 

Wrang-nail,  -rope:  see  Wroitg  sby 
'Wrangous(lie,  .uis(lie,  -iis(lie,  etc.,  obs. 
varr.  Wrongou8(lt. 
"WrangwisCe,  -ly,  -ness,  obs.  ff.  Wbokoous, 

-LY,  -NESS. 

"W  rankle,  obs,  erron.  f.  Rankle  v. 

fWranlons.  Obs,  rare—K  [Of  obscure  origin. 
Cf.  Wbagland  I.]  pL  Unthriving  trees  that  will 
never  become  timber, 

'43*-3  Martin  in  Vear-Baok  11  Hen.  VI  (1567)  i  b, ' 
Querkes  qe  sont  appelles  wranlons  cjuel  ne  voet  estre  me- 
resme,  mes  est  suable  bois,  il  nest  aiu^e  wast.  [Hence  in 
Kitchin  Crt.  Leet  (1580)  wranglans,  m  translation  (1651) 
ivrang-landst  whence  in  Blount  (1656),  Skinner  (1671),  Coles 
(1677I,  etc. ;  also  Bailey  (1721)  wranglings.'] 

Wrap  (raep),  sb»  Also  5  wrappe.  [f.  the  vb. 
Not  usual  before  the  19th  cent.] 

1.  a.  A  wrapper  or  covering,     Also_/%; 

c  1460  J,  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  212  Thow  must  square  & 
proporcioun  )>w  bred.. and  soshaltow  make)>y  wrappe [I'.r. 
wrapper}  for  (>y  master  manerly.  1589  Hakluyt  ^oy.  216 
In  Goa  they  vsc  not  to  abate  any  tare  of  any  goods,  except 
of  sacks  or  wraps.  1873  M.  Arnold  Lit.  ^  Dogma  (1876) 
100  That  want  of  power  to  penetrate  through  wraps  and 
appearances  to  the  essence  of  things. 

D,  A  cover,  blanket,  rug,  or  the  like  for  laying 
over  or  drawing  about  the  person  when  travelling, 
reposing,  etc.    (Cf,  a  b.) 

1861  Daify  CkroH.  12  Sept.,  We  have  heard ..  Livingstone, 
the  African  explorer,  and  many  other  travellers,  say  that  at 
night  no  wrap  could  equal  the  beard.  1863  Dicey  Federal 
St,  I,  54, 1  had.  .two  large  carpet-bag-s  a  bundle  of  heavy 
wraps,  and  an  umbrella,  to  transport  with  me.  1869  Tozer 
Highl.  Turkey  II.  15  A  few  wraps  in  case  of  a  night 
bivouac 

2.  A  loose  garment  or  article  of  feminine  dress 
used  or  designed  to  envelop  or  fold  about  the 
person  ;  a  shawl,  scarf,  or  the  like. 

1817  Ladys  Mag.  June  ^42/1  The  Circassian  wrap  is 
much  worn  for  halMress;.  .it  well  sets  off  the  fine  bust  of 
a  well-made  female.  1840  Ladies  Cabinet  Mar.  201  This 
is  not  however  the  case  with  the  cloaks  or  shawls  adopted 
as  wraps  for  evening  parties.  1885  Mabel  Collins /^r^rZ/w/ 
IVoman  x,  Arthur.. had  the  delight  of  putting  Z.idwid2a's 
wrap  around  her  shoulders.  18^.  Mrs.  Dyan  Man's  Keep- 
ing  (iBog)  222  Her  face .,  was  close  to  his  shoulder;  a  light 
wrap  of  lace  framed  it. 

attrid.  1887  Manch.  Exkib.  Catai.  64  Warm  Wrap  Shawls. 

b.  An  additional  outer  garment  used  or  intended 

to  be  worn  as  a  defence  against  wind  or  weather 

when  driving,  travelling,  etc.     Usu.  pi.     (Cf.  i  b.) 

at8i7  Jane  Austen  Watsons  (1879)353  Tom  Musgrave 
in  the  wrap  of  a  traveller.  1855  A.  Manning  O.  Chelsea 
Bun-h.  xiv.  229,  I  was  taking  off  my  wraps,  and  making 
ready  to  go  up  stairs.  1861  T.  H.  Bennet  It-'inter  Medit. 
(187s)  I.  X.  303  A  bitter  cold  north-west  wind. .had  been 
blowing,  which  obliged  us  to  use  all  our  wraps.  1898  J.  B. 
Wollocombe  Mffr/i  till  Eve  i.  2  After  unrolling  and  un- 
buttoning his  outer  wraps,  the  doctor,  .ascended  the  stairs. 

3.  a.  spec,  A  single  convolution,  twist,  or  winding 
of  a  thread  in  fastening  an  object. 

1879  Ogden  in  J.  H.  Keene  Fishing  Tackle  (i886)  172 
Secure  it  with  one  wrap  and  two  hitches  before  taking  the 
tweezers  off,  cut  off  silk  [etc.  J. 
b.  techn.     (See  quots.) 

x888  C-  P.  Brown  Cotton  Manuf.  28  A  complete  revolu- 
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tion  of  the  latter  [worm-wheel]  means  3564  yards— technically 
called  a  wrap.  Ibid.y  If  a  warp  contains  4  wraps  and  7 
teeth,  it  is  14,445  yards  long. 

Wrap,  obs.  erron.  f.  Rap  sb}- 

Wrap  (rsep),  V,  Also  4-7  wrappe  (6  arch. 
wrappen),  6  warppe,  6,  9  dial,  warp,  7-8  rap, 
9  dial.  WTOp.  [Of  obscure  origin.  Cf.  the  earlier 
Bewrap  v.  (also  Belap  z/.,  Lap  v.^  with  the  variant 
Wlappe,  and  Wap  z/.2),  and  NKris.  wrappe  to 
press  into,  siop  up,  Da.  dial,  vrappe  to  stuff. 

The  dialect  var.  ivrop  had  formerly  greater  currency. 
*  This  word  is  often  pronounced  ropy  rhyming  with  top^  even 
by  speakers  much  above  the  vulgar '  (Walker,  1791).  '  The 
same  pronunciation  is  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States*  (Worcester,  1858J.I 

I.  1.  To  cover,  enwrap,  or  swathe  (a  person  or 
part  of  the  body)  by  enfolding  in  a  cloth  or  the 
like ;  in  later  use  esp.,  to  envelop  or  enshroud  with 
a  garment ;  to  attire,  garb,  clothe  in  an  enfolding 
garment,  Occas.  rejl.  Also  with  advs.,  as  about^ 
aroundy  round. 

c  13*0  R.  Brunne  Medit.  075  Sone,  y  was  wunt  i>e  swetly 
to  wrappe,  Now  swal?e  y  f  e  dede.  13. .  Coer  de  L.  3094 
Hys  chaumberlayn  hym  wrappyd  warm.  He  lay  and  slepte, 
C1400  Pilgr,  Sowle  (Caxton,  1483)  iv.  xx.  64  When  thou 
bytoke  hym  me  to  clothe  and  wrappe.  c  1450  Myrr.  our 
Ladye  II.  24s  The  vyrgyn  wrappynge  and  gathcrynge  to- 
gyther  the  handes  and  fete  of  her  lytel  sonne..in  a  bande. 
1560  Bible (Genev.)(j'ftt.xxxviii.  i4She,  .couered  hir  with  a 
vaile,  and  wrapped  her  selfe.  —Isaiah  xxviii.  20  For  the 
bed  is  streict. .,  and  the  couering  narowe  that  one  can  not 
wrap  him  self.  i6a9  Milton  ilyi7in  Nativ.  i,  'Ihe  Heav'n- 
born-childe,  All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies,  1688 
R,  Holme  Armoury  \\.  ^-j-j  Some  term  Beasts  thus  wrapped 
about  the  Body  {ante  '  with  a  Towel  'J  charged  with  a  pale. 
X791  CowpER  Iliad  in.  495  Helen,. in  her  lucid  veil  close 
wrapt  around,  Silent  retired.  1803  Scott  Last  Minstrel  vi. 
XXVI,  A  shape  with  amice  wrapped  around,  1859  Dickens 
T.  Two  Cities  i.  ii.  All  three  were  wrapped  to  the  cheek- 
bones and  over  the  ears.  1909  J.  L.  Allen  Bride  of  Mistle- 
toe \\,  159  Coarsely  wrapped  and  carrying  some  bundle.., 
[she]  opened  her  front  door. 

b.  Const,  in  (f  on)  or  with.  Also  refl, 
c  1350  IVfll,  Pa/erne  745  He  gript  his  mantel ;  as  a  wei5h 
woful  he  wrapped  him  ]>er-inne.  ibid.  2609  Pei..wist  wel 
J>at  t>ei  went  wrapped  in  |>e  skiimes.  <:i37S  Pol.,  Rel., 
4r  L.  Poems  (1903)  255/10  lesu,  swete,  beo  noth  wroJ>  pou 
ich  nabbe  clout  ne  c1o|j  . .  (>e  on  to  folde  ne  to  wrappe.  X38a 
Vlycup  fsaiah  xxxvii.  i  King  Ezechie.  .kutte  his  clothis, 
and  wrappid  is  with  a  sac.  c  14x0  Love  Bonavent.  Mirr. 
vi.  (1908)  47  Sche.. wrapped  hym  in  the  keuerchiefes  of  hir 
heued.  1430-40  Lvdg.  Bochas  r.  6169  Pouert  eek  h'ggith 
the  colde  wyntris  nyht  Wrappid  in  strauh,  withoute  com- 

Eleynynge.  1516  Tindale  Matt,  xxvii.  59  Joseph  toke  the 
ody,  and  wrapped  it  in  a  dene  lynnyne  clooth.  1547  Bk. 
Marciiauntes  c  v  b,  Thus  coyffed  and  wrapped  witli  their 
read  haites  of  this.,  capper,  they  go  fro  town  to  town.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  il  i.  52  Weake  wretch  I  wrapt  my  selfe  in 
Palmers  weed.  1617  Moryson  Itin.  \n.  171  Married  women 
..wrap  their  heads  and  niouthes  with  a  narrow  long  piece 
of  linnen.  a  1680  Butler  Charac.^  Corrupt  yudge  (igo8) 
68  He  wraps  himself  warm  in  Furs.  1755  J.  Shebbeare 
Matrimony  (1766)  I.  186  With  his  Legs  wrapt  close  in  a 
Pair  of  good  Hay-Boots.  1784  Cowper  Task  vi.  675  Some 
iioble  lord  Shall . .  wrap  himself  in  Hamlet's  inky  cloak.  1825 
Scott  Talism.  xxii,  Sir  Kenneth,  .then  wrapped  him  in  the 
haik,  or  Arab  cloak.  1831  —  Ct.  Rob.  xxviii,  Let  me  wrap 
my  head  round  with  my  mantle.. to  dispel  this  dizziness, 
1871  Carlvle  in  Mrs.  Carlyle's  Lett.  III.  247  We  had  to 
wrap  our  invalid  in  quite  a  heap  of  rugs  and  shawls. 

transf.  andyJf.  138a  Wyclif  yob  xxxviii.  9  Whan  I  shuld 
setten  the  cloude  his  cIothing,and  with  dercnesse  it . .  I  wrap- 
pideaboute.  ^1391  CHAucER^j^r^/.  Prol.,Hewrappethhim 
m  his  frend,  Jjat  condescendith  to  the  rihtful  preiers  of  his 
frend,  c  141a  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  1036  So  lewdly  in 
my  termes  I  me  wrappe.  c  1550  iir  Gamm.  Gnrton  11,  I 
am  so  wrapt,  and  throwly  lapt  Of  ioly  good  ale.  1575 
Vautrollier  Luther  on  Ep.  Gal.  136  As  he  {sc.  Christ]  is 
wrapped  in  our  flesh  and  in  our  bloud.  c  1640  Waller 
Apol.  Sleep  28  Where  Phoebus  never  shrouds  His  golden 
beams,  nor  wraps  his  face  in  clouds.  1675  T.  Brooks  Gold. 
-^O*  359  Faith  wraps  it  self  in  the  rigliteousness  of  Christ. 
1697  Dryden.^««>viil  953 Sad  Nilus., spreads  his  Mantle 
o're  the  winding  Coast ;  In  which  he  wraps  his  Queen. 
1753  Richardson  Grandison  II.  xH.  313,  I  was  resolved,  if 
I  were  applied  to,  to  wrap  mystlf  close  about  in  a  general 
denial.  1759  Mason  Caractacus  75  Silent,  as  night,  that 
wrapt  us  in  her  veil.  We  pac'd  up  yonder  hill.  1850  Tenny- 
son In  Mem,  v.  iii,  In  words,  like  weeds,  I'll  wrap  me  o'er. 
x866  Reader  2  June  533  Francis  II,  wrapping  the  imperial 
phantom  on  its  fall  as  decently  as  he  could.  1880  Meredith 
Tragic  Com.  (i88i)  143  She  had  to  wrap  her  shivering  spirit 
in  a  olind  reliance.. on  him. 

0.  Freq.  with  up ;  esp.  in  later  use  passive ^  => 
attired  in  warmer  or  protective  clothing.   Also  refl. 

C1645  Howell  Lett.  ir.  Ixix.  (1892)  495  If  you  continue  to 
wrap  up  our  >|oung  acquaintance.. in  such  warm  choice 
swadlings,  it  will  quickly  grow  up  to  maturity.  1651  Ben. 
LOWES  Theoph.  11.  xviii.  Now  serves  our  guiltiness  as  wind- 
ing sheet,  To  wrap  up  lepers;  cover  meet.  x66a  J.  Davies 
tr.  Olearius'  Voy,  Ambass.  10  In  the  night  time  they  are 
forc'd  to  wrap  themselves  up  in  certain  Hnnen  cloaths.  1756 
C.  LuCAS  Ess.  Waters  1. 196,  I  know  a  gentleman  ..[whose] 
servant  wraps  him  up  in  a  sheet  dipped  iw  cold  water.  1774 
GoLUSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  1. 148  The  former  thinks  the  cold 
so  severe,  that  he  wraps  himself  up  in  all  the  garments  he 
can  procure,  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  Ivii,  Are  you  well 
wrapped  up?.. It's  a  desperate  sharp  night  for  a  young 
lady  to  !«  out  in.  i86a  Kingston  Three  Midshipmen  x, 
Their  blankets,  .quickly  dried,  and  the  poor  fellows  were 
then  wrapped  up  m  them  again.  1885  '  Mrs.  Alexander  * 
Valerie's  Fate  v,  He  had  to  be  wrapped  up  against  the  cold 
and  further  fortified  by  a  cup  of  black  coffee, 

d,  absol.  for  refi, 

1848  Dickens  Dombey  xl,  She  never  wrapped  up  enough. 
If  a  man  don't  wrap  up.  .he  has  nothing  to  fall  back  upon. 
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i97aMA«CH,DnFra8iNC«ffa</.  Jml.  (1891)52  The  governess 
..won't  wrap  up..:  nothing  but  a  frost-bite  will  make  her 
careful.  iSte*  Mrs.  Alexander  *  Valerie's  Fate  ii,  I  advise 
yo«  to  take  that  delightful  shawl  of  yours  to  wrap  up  in  on 
your  return.  ,  . 

2.  To  cover  or  envelop  (an  object)  by  winding  or 
folding  something  round  or  about  it ;  to  surround 
vnth  or  enwrap  in  a  covering,  wrapper,  or  the  like, 
esp.  so  as  to  protect  from  injury,  damage,  loss, 
etc.     hXiotransf,     (Ct  Lap  z^.^  3.) 

138*  WvcuF  I  Sam,  xxi.  9  The  swerd . .  is  wrappid  with 
a  pal  after  the  preestis  coope.  c  1386  Chaucer  Sgr.  s  7. 
6a8  Canacee  .softely  in  piastres  gan  hire  [sc.  an  injured 
falcon]  wrappc.  1398  Trevisa  6\trfA,  De  P.  ^-x.iv. 
(BodL  MS.),  Bri-,te  bemes  of  stronge  fu>Te  schyneb  but  |>ei 
beb  wrapped.  1471  Caxtom  Recuyell  121  b,  Hercules,  .brak 
the  boodes  in  whiche  he  was  wrapped  and  swaded  in.  1484 
Ctly  Pm^rs  {Camden)  149,  iij  Angelettes  wrappyd  yn  paper. 
1308  Bk  Keruynge  in  Babees  Bk.  269  Yf  ye  wyll  wrappe 
your  soueraynes  brede  stately.  triSS©  H.  Lloyd  ?>^^* 
Health  K  j,  D>t)  wool  in  the  decoction . . ,  and  let  thy  syde  be 
wrapped  often  therewyth.  1585  Higins  Junius'  NomencL 
no  2  The  cod,  or  coate  wherewith  any  kind  of  pulse  is 
wrapped  or  couered.  i6oa  2nd  PL  Return  Pamass.  L  iii. 
352  He.,  furnishes  the  Chaundlers  with  wast  papers  to  wrap 
candles  in.  1647  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Kings  Welcome  to 
Hampton  Court  3  Thou  hast  not  wrap'd  thy  Talent  in 
a  Qout.  1676  Cotton  Angler  11.  viL  57  A  great  Hackle, 
the  body  black,  and  wrapped  with  a  red  feather.  176a 
CowpER  To  Miss  Macartney  33  Some  -Alpine  mountain, 
wrapt  in'snow,  Thus  braves  the  whirling  blast.  xSia  Bvron 
CA.  Har.  i.  1,  Subtle  poniards,  wrapt  beneath  the  cloke. 
c  1890  Bp.  Selwvn  in  F.  D.  How  Life  (1899)  260  We  can't 
be  kept  in  bandboxes  and  wrapped  in  cotton  wool  all  our 
livei  1893  Hodges  Elem.  Photogr.  (1907)  49  Wrap  the  tube 
in  a  piece  of  clean  white  paper. 

fig.  X399  Langl.  Rich,  Redeles  111. 122  For  all  his  witte  in 
his  wc<Je  ys  wrappid  ffor  sothe.  1543  Bale  Myst.  Iniq.  67 
For  that  shall  they  be  wrapped  in  the  cheanes  of  longe 
darkenesse.  a  i^  Sidney  ApoL  Poetrie  ( Arb)  27  Because 
thys  second  sorte  is  wrapped  within  the  folde  of  the  proposed 
subiect. 

refl.  15*6  Tindale  Gal.  v.  i  Slond  fast  therfore..,  and 
wrappe  nott  youre  selves  agayne  in  the  yoke  of  bondage. 

b.  Freq.  with  advs.,  as  aboutj  down,  roiind^ 
togetker-j  and  esp.  up. 

138a  Wyclif  Isaiah  xiv.  19  Thou  forsothe  art  cast  aferr 
fro  thi  sepulcre  .. ;  and  aboiite  wrappid  with  hem  that  ben 
slayn  with  swerd.  1577  Harrison  England  in.  i.  (1878J  11. 
II  When  the  Bore  is.. cut  out,  ech  peece  is  wrapped  vp.. 
with  bulrushes,  ozier  peeles,  packethreed,  or  such  like. 
1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  IV.  ii.  27  The  old  man.. sends  the 
weapons  wrapt  about  with  lines,  That  wound,  .to  the  quick. 
x66s  Kv&L\H  Chalcogr.  11.  (1906)  13  When  he  has  quite  don 
with  his  plates.. see  that  he.. cleanse  them  very  perfectly, 
wrapping  them  up  in  papers.  1676  Cotton  Angler  11.  viii.  78 
A  white  Hackle,  the  body  of  white  Mo-hair,  and  wrapped 
about  with  a  white  Hackle  Feather.  1726  Swift  Adv. 
Gndhst.  Writers  8  Your  still-born  Poems  shall  revive,  And 
scorn  to  wrap  up  Spice.  1799  G.  Smith  Laboratory  I.  35 
VVhen  you  use  them,  wrap  them  up  in  tow.  1827  Faraday 
Chem,  Manip.  xxiii.  566  Waxed  paper  is  very  useful.. for 
wrapping  up  deliquescent  or  changeable  substances.  1846 
Trench  Mirac.  xxix.  (1862)  418  Every  limb  was  wrapped 
round  with  these  stripes  by  itself. 

ellipt.  1879  Ogden  in  J.  H.  Keene  Fishing  Tackle  (1886) 
170  Take  a  length  of  gut,.. test  it,,  .lay  it  underneath  ihe 
book,  and  wrap  down  with  the  waxed  silk  close  and  even. 
+  0.  Prov.  (Seequot.,andcf.LAPt^.23d.)  Obsr^ 

1677  Mr^GE  Fr,  Diet.  11,  Wrapped  up  in  his  mothers 
smock,  aiini  des/emmes. 

3,  To  envelop  or  enclose  in  a  surrounding 
medium,  as  flames,  water,  etc.  Freq.  in  passive, 
(Cf.  6d)    K\%orefl. 

138s  WvcLiF  Exod.  xiv.  27  The  Egipciens  fieynge,  ..the 
Lord  wrapte  hem  with  ynne  in  the  myddel  floodes.  — 
Judith  xiv.  4  The  dukis  of  hem.  .finden  hym  heded,  in  his 
blod  wrappid.  c  ijio  Gesta  Rom.  (W.  de  Worde)  A  v,  In  his 
hlode  the  bone  was  wrapped.  1590  Spenser  F*  Q.  hi.  xi.  55 
Sad  shadowes  gan  the  world  to  hyde  From  mortall  vew, 
and  wrap  in  darkenesse  dreare.  1:1659  Roxb,  Ball.  (188B) 
VI.  326  A  Man. .Whose  Father  is  wrapped  in  mould.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  ix.  158  Of  these  the  vigilance  I  dread,  and  to 
elude,  thus  wrapt  in  mist  Of  midnight  vapor  glide  obscure. 
1715  Pope  Iliad  w.  54  Fulfil  thy  stern  desire,  Burst  all  her 
gates,  and  wrap  her  walls  in  fire  !  1761  Gray  Odin  93  Till 
wrap'd  in  flames,  in  ruin  hurl'd.  Sinks  the  fabric  of  the  world. 
1785  CowpER  Task  IV.  124  Oh  Winter, .  .Thy  forehead  wrapt 
in  clouds,  A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre.  18x4  Scott  Wav. 
i.  The  baron  who  wrapped  the  castle  of  his  competitor  in 
flames.  1908  G.  Cormack  Egypt  in  Asia  ii.  18  The  loftier 
summits  are  wrapped  in  clouds. 

fig.  and  in  fig.  context.  138a  Wyclif  Joi  xxxvii.  19  Wee 
forsothe  ben  wrappid  in  dcrcnessis.  1508  Fisher  7  Penit. 
Ps.  vi.  Wks.(i876J  18  The  fylthy  voluptuousnesof  the  body, 
wberin  the  synner  waltereth  and  wrappetfa  hymselfe  lyke  as 
a  sowe  waloweth..iD  the  puddell.  2604  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  ii. 
128  (Q.  2),  Why  doe  we  wrap  the  gentleman  in  our  more 
rawer  tn-eath  ?  1896  Mrs.  Caffyn  Quaker  Grandmother  176 
Wrapping  :;in  in  clouds  won't  alter  its  character,  my  girl. 

elltM.  138a  Wyclif  Judg.  v.  27  And  he  was  wrappid  bifore 
the  feet  of  hir. 

+  b.  To  involve,  environ,  or  entangle  (a  person, 
etc.)  in  something  that  impedes  movement  or  re- 
stricts liberty  ;  to  catch  in  this  way.  Chiefly  in 
passive.     Also  with  in,   Obs. 

c  14SS  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  1686  Be  war  of  J^encom- 
braunceOf  J^feend,  which,  .him  casti|>t7e  wrappe  in  &  wrye. 
1560  A.  L.  tr.  Calvin's  Foure  Serm.  Sottge  Ezech.  (1574) 
D  vij,  When  we  shall  mourne  so  that  we  should  be  so 
wrapped  ioand  tangled.  156a  A.  Brooke  Romens  ff  Jul,  220 
How  surely  are  the  wareles  wrapt  by  those  ihiit  lye  in 
wayte?  1569  Blague  .SVA.  C(7«cO'/m  268  The  Hart.. being 
entred  into  a  thick  wood,  his  horns  were  wrapped  faste  in 
the  b«>ughes.     1577  t"**  Bullifiger's  Decades  158/1  Absalom 

..beeiog  wrapped  by  the  haire  to  a  tree. 
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Jig.  1591  GREEtJE 2nd Pt.Conny  Catching (is^^)^ 4  These 
moathes  of  the  Common- wealth,  apply  their  wits  to  wrappe 
in  wealthy  farmers  with  strange  and  vncoth  conceits.  1594 
Shaks.  Lucr.  636  O  how  are  they  wrapt  in  with  infamies, 
That  from  their  own  misdeeds  askaunce  their  eyes  ? 

c.  To  clasp,  embrace.     Also   in   fig.  context, 
(Cf.  Lap  v.^  3  c.) 

1588  Shaks.  Titus  A.  iv.  ii.  58  What  dost  thou  wrap  and 
fumble  in  thine  armes?  ax6oo  Deloney  Gentle  Craft  11. 
vii,  To  perswade  our  great  Grandmother  the  earth  to  wrap 
his  cold  body  in  her  warme  bosome.  1716  Gay  Trivia  \.  192 
Others  you'll  see.  .Wrapt  in  th'embraces  of  a  kersey  coat. 
1797  Coleridge  Melancholy  3  Her  folded  arms  wrapping 
her  tatter 'd  pall. 
4.  To  envelop,  entangle,  or  implicate  (a  person, 
etc.)  in  (^\  into) J  to  surround,  encompass,  or  beset 
wiihj  some  (esp.  prejudicial)  condition  of  things, 
as  sin,  trouble,  sorrow,  etc.  (Cf.  Enwrap  v.  2  c.) 
Also  occas.  with  up. 
Freq.  in  passive,  not  always  distinguishable  from  6. 
t^So  Lay  Fol/cs  Catech.  (Lamb.  MS.)  81  We  be.  .wrappid 
with  many  myscheuys.  ^11400  Relig.  Lyrics  14th  C.  (1924) 
234  Mannes  soule  was  wrapped  in  wo.  C1413  Hoccleve 
De  Reg.  Princ.  959  My  goost  is  wrapped  in  an  heuy 
drede.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  v.  68  A  synner  Jjou  art 
&  encombred  and  wrapped  in  many  passions.  2525  Ld. 
Behsers  Froiss.  II.  vii.  16  Suche  as  than  bare  moost  rule 
in  the  towne,  were  so  wrapped  with  treason,  y'  (etc)._  1526 
Tindale  Rotn.  xi.  32  God  hath  wrapped  all  nacions  in  vn- 
beleve.  156a  Daus  tr.  SUidane's  Comm.  37  b,  The  deuill  is 
disposed  to  wrap  vs  in  sondry  calamities  at  one  time.  1624 
Carleton  Thankf.  Remembr.  ix.  95  They,  .stirred  vp  new 
troubles.. by  wrapping  them  in  new  garboiles  against  the 
King,  c  1659  Roxb.  Ball.  (1886)  VI.  326  It  is  a  Man  wrapped 
in  woe.  a  1839  Praed  Pouns  (1864)  II.  40,  I  see  him  brood, 
Wrapt  in  his  mental  solitude.  1859  Tennyson  Guinevere 
147  So  the  stately  Queen  abode..,  Wrapt  in  her  grief.  ^1899 
G.  Wyndham  in  Westm,  Gaz.  15  Dec  5/3  We  were  living 
from  day  to  day  wrapped  in  anxiety. 

7-efi.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  p  586  Alle  this  manere  of 
folk,  .wrappen  hem  in  hir  synnes.  ;:  1430  in  Pol.,  Rel.,  /^  L. 
Poems  (1903)  217  t?ou  wrappist  |>ee  wij>  vanylees.  a  1548 
Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VII,  49  He  brought  him  selfe  into 
a  streyghler  custody.. and  wrapped  him  selfe  into  tortures 
and  punyshmentes.  1563  Cooper  Thesaurus  s.v.  Induco, 
To  wrappe  or  intangle  him  selfe  in  captious  questions.  1675 
Dryden  Aurengz,  i.  (1676)  13  Though  in  one  Fate  I  wrap 
my  self  and  you. 

transf.  cxfiii  Chapman  Iliad  in.  418  Unhappy  Deity ! 
Why  lov'st  thou  still  in  these  deceits  to  wrap  my  fantasy? 
b.  To  involve,  enfold,  or  enwrap  (a  person, 
etc.)  in  some  soothing  or  tranquillizing  state  or 
influence.  Freq.  in  passive,  =  sunk  in  slumber, 
rest,  etc.     Also  with  up» 

1399  Langl.  Rich.  Redeles  in.  291  Ho  so  l>us  leued  his 
lyff  to  the  ende,  Euere  wrappid  in  welle,.  .My^te  seie  [etc.}. 
1414  Bkampton  Penit.  Ps.  (Percy  Soc.)  10  Whan  I  am 
wrappyd  in  wele.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  i.  41  Carelesse 
Quiet  lyes,  Wrapt  in  eternall  silence  farre  from  enemyes. 
1598  Mncedorus  iv.  i.  42  Musicke  speake  loudly  now,  the 
season's  apt,  P'or  former  dolours  are  in  pleasure  wrapt.  1717 
Pope  Eloisa  302  Enter,  each  mild,  each  amicable  guest; 
Receive,  and  wrap  me  in  eternal  rest !  1730  Thomson 
Autumn  1202  He.. hears.  At  distance  safe,  the  human 
tempest  roar.  Wrapt  close  in  conscious  peace.  1798  Cole- 
ridge Fears  in  Solitude  25  His  senses  gradually  wrapt  In 
a  half  sleep,  he  dreams  of  better  worlds.  184X  Dickrns  Barn. 
7?Krfjftix,  The  house  is  wrapped  in  slumbers.  1857  Holland 
Bay  Path  xxx.  371  Wrapped  in  ineffable  repose,  lay  her 
child.  1872  Punch  2  March  95/2  They  were  soon  wrapped 
in  sound  and  healthy  slumbers. 

fig.  1791  CoLKKiUGE  Happiness  79  Where  far  from  splen- 
dour, far  from  riot,  In  silence  wrapt  sleeps  careless  Quiet. 

6.  To  involve  or  enfold  (a  subject  or  matter)  so 
as  to  obscure  or  disguise  the  true  or  full  nature 
of  it ;  to  conceal  or  hide  by  enveloping  in  a  mass 
of  different  character.     Cf.  3. 

138a  Wyclif  Job  xxxviii.  2  Who  is  this,  wrappende  in 
sentencis  with  woordis  vnwise  ?  c  1386  Chaucer  Hqr.'s  T.  507 
Al  were  he  ful  of  treson  and  falsnesse  It  was  so  wrapped  vnder 
humble  cheere  And  vnder  hewe  of  trouthe.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  1426  A  word  |?at  is  wrappid,  and  in  wrath  holdyn. 
1565  CooPF.R  Thesaurus,  Implicata  res  controversiis,  a 
niattier  wrapped  and  incombred  with  many  controuersies. 
a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  in.  iv.  He  dispatched  privat  letters 
to  al  those  principal!  Lords..,  wrapping  their  hopes  with 
such  cunning,  as  they  rather  [etc.].  a  1639  T.  Carew 
Ingrateful  Beauty  Threatened  iii.  Wise  poets,  that  wrapt 
Truth  in  tales.  1712-4  Pope  Rape  Lock  ii.  104  Some  dire 
disaster..;  But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapt  in 
night.  1759  Mason  Caractacus  41  Heard'st  thou  the 
awful  invocation,  Youth,  Wrapt  in  those  holy  harpings? 
rtJ77o  JoRTiN  Senn.  (1771)  I.  v.  85  The  religion  of  the 
Egyptians  ..  was  all  mystery,  wrapt  in  obscurity.  1825 
ScoTT  Talisni.  xviii,  1  have  no  objection  that  leeches  should 
wrap  their  words  in  mist.  1833  Mrs.  Browning  Prometh. 
Bound  Poems  (1850)  I.  184  Zeus  requires  Thy  declaration. . 
Do  not  wrap  thy  speech.. but  speak  clearly !  1865  R.  W. 
Dale  Jew,  Temp.  iii.  (1877)  35  The  image  wrapped  in  the 
word . .  is  a  very  impressive  and  instructive  one.  1869  Free- 
man Norm.  Conq,  (1875)  III.  xii.  253,  I  found  the  question 
wrapped  in  darkness. 

b.  Freq.  with  ttp.  Also  transf. 
1560  Bible  (Genev.)  Micah  vii.  3  Therefore  the  great  man 
he  speaketh  out  the  corruption  of  his  soule  :  so  they  wrap  it 
vp.  1601  Daniel  To  Egerton  vi.  If  it  be  wisedome.. Which 
so  imbroyles  the  state  of  truth  with  brawles,  And  wrappes 
it  vp  in  strange  confusednesse.  1619  Visct.  Doncaster  Let. 
in  Eng.  ff  Germ.  (Camden)  119  Sum  more  bitternes  then  her 
Highncs  had  wrapped  up  in  sweet  termes.  1669  Stillingfl. 
Serm.  125  Here  is  no  wrapping  up  Religi^on  in  strange 
figures  and  mysterious  non-sense,  which  the  ^Egyptians  were 
so  much  given  to.  171Z  Addison  Sped.  No.  271  r  4  If  it 
had  been  proper  for  them  \sc.  ladies]  to  hear,. .the  Author 
would  not  have  wrapp'd  it  up  in  Greek.  1779  Mirror  No. 
22,  It  was  some  error  in  education  which  had  wrapt  up 
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Cleone's  character  In  so  much  obscurity.  1830  Gen.  P. 
Thompson  Exerc,  (1842)  I.  228  Their  best,  .plan  for  seizing 
on  the  savings  of  other  men's  industry  in  the  funds,  is  only 
spoliation  wrapped  up.  1897  P.  Warung  'J'ales  Old  Regime 
14  Without  troubling  to  wrap  up  his  resolve  in  smooth, 
sounding  words. 

6.  Of  qualities,  etc. :  To  invest,  environ,  or  beset 
(a  person,  etc.)  j  to  encompass  in  some  condition. 
Also  with  up.      [Ci.  4.) 

138J  Wyclif  Job  xviii.  11  Al  aboute  fens  shul  gasten  hym, 
and  wiihinne  wrappen  his  feet.  1549  Covehdale,  etc. 
Erasni.  Par.  i  Cor.  18  Albeit  matrimonie  be  a  holy  thyng, 
yet  it  wrappeth  a  man. .in  worldlye  care.  1560  Daus  tr. 
Sleidane's  Comm.  358  b,  The  self  same  cause.,  wyl  shortly 
after  wrap  vp  them  also  in  great  disiresse.  1591  Spenser 
M,  Hubberd  602  Ay  me.  .whom  euill  hap  Vn  worthy  in  such 
wretchednes  doth  wrap.  1608  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  iii.  54  (Q.  1) 
Some  deere  cause  Will  in  concealement  wrap  me  vp  awhile. 
1650 Earl  MoNM.  tr.  SenaulCs  Man  bee.  Guilty  -^ZZ  Humane 
Justice.,  wraps  up  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  in  the  same 
punishment.  1665  Sir  R.  Howard  &  Dryden  Ind.  Queen 
u.  i,  Guilty  rage,  Which.. wrapt  all  things  in  one  cruel  fate. 
1734  Watts  Reliq.  Juv.  122  Thy  power,  thy  fulness  of  bless- 
ing, wrap  my  soul  up  in  astonishment  and  devout  silence. 
1737  Pope  Hor.,  Ep.  11.  i.  401  O'er  the  land  and  deep.  Peace 
stole  her  wing,  and  wrapt  the  world  in  sleep.  1784  Cowper 
Task  III.  146  They  disentangle  from  the  puzzled  skein,  In 
which  obscurity  has  wrapp'd  them  up,  Ihe  threads  of. . 
shrewd  design.  1817  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  vi.  xxx,  Oblivion 
wrapped  Our  spirits. 

transf  a  154^  Wvat  in  TotteCs  Misc.  (Arb.)  73  Some 
pleasant  hower  thy  wo  may  wrappe,  and  ihee  defend,  and 
couer. 

b.  Of  mould,  etc. :  To  contain,  cover  (the  dead). 

i6oa  Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  v,  By  the  fresh  turned 
up  mould  that  wraps  my  sonne.  1745  Collins  Ode  on  Death 
of  Col,  Ross  vii.  Every  sod,  which  wraps  the  dead.  X79a 
Burns  Highland  Mary  iii,  Cauld's  the  clay,  That  wra^ 
my  Highland  Mary  !  1794  —  Sonn.  Death  R.  Riddel  li, 
The  s<^  that  wraps  my  friend. 

C.  To  form  a  wrap  or  covering  for  (a  person  or 
thing)  ;  to  cover,  clothe.     Also  with  round. 

£:i6ii  Chapman  Iliad -x..  122  About  him  a  mandilion,.. 
A  garment  that  'gainst  cold  in  nights,  did  soldiers  use  to 
wrap.  173a  Pope  Ep.  to  Cobham  249  L-et  a  charndng  Chintz, 
and  Brussels  lace  Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless 
face.  iSofi  Scott  Last  AHnstrel  n.  xix,  A  palmer's  amice 
wrapp'd  him  round.  1871  Amer.  Encycl.  Printing  504/1 
Wrappers.. differ  from  them  \sc.  labels]  in  having  larger 
margins,  so  that  they  can  inclose  or  wrap  up  a  bottle  of 
patent  medicine,  a  bar  of  soap,  etc. 

fig.  184a  Tennyson  Vis.  Sin  iv.  v,  Wine  is  good  for 
snnvell'd  lips,  When  a  blanket  wraps  the  day. 

d.  Of  llames,  etc. :  To  spread  or  extend  around, 
about,  or  over  (something);  to  surround,  encom- 
pass.    (Cf.  3.)     Also  with  advs.,  as  rounds  up. 

1656  Cowley  Davideis  11.  534  [A]  sudden  cloud.. all  his 
fame  benights,  and  all  his  store,  Wrapping  him  round,  and 
now  he's  seen  no  more.  1699  Garth  Dispcns.n.  13  Night  had 
wrap'd  in  Shades  the  Mountain  Heads.  1716  Gay  Trivia  \n. 
385  Flames  sudden  wrap  the  walls.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  I.  357  Our  own  muddy  atmosphere,  that  wraps  us 
round  in  obscurity.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  Lake  iii.  xxiv, 
Not  faster.,  speeds  the  midnight  blaze,.  .Wrapping  th>  cliffs 
in  purple  glow,  i860  'Ivndall  Glac.  i.  xviii.  133  A  thick  fog 
..wrapped  the  mountain  quite  closely.  1899  Crockett  A'l^ 
Kennedy  337  The  snow  had  wrapped  all  the  city  in  a  white 
clinging  mystery. 

fig,  1794MRS.  KhYXLiATFK Myst.  L'f&^AfJxv,  How beautiful 
was  the  tranquillity  that  wrapped  the  scene.  1813  Shelley 
Q.  Mab  IV.  4  The  speaking  quietude  That  wraps  this  move- 
less scene. 

e.  To  veil  or  conceal ^(?ot  a  person,  etc. 

1817  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  Ded.  xiv.  While  clouds  are  passing 
by  Which  wrap  them  \sc.  stars]  from  the  foundering  seaman 's 
sight.  1867  Morris  Jason  n.  105  A  cloud.  .That  wrapt  the 
Goddess  from  him, 

II.  7.  To  wind  or  fold  up  or  together,  as  a  pliant 
or  flexible  object ;  to  roll  or  gather  up  in  successive 
layers ;  =  Lap  v,^  2.  Occas.  with  up  or  together. 
Also  irons/. 

f  1350  Will.  Paleme  2421  As  bliue  l>e  here  schinnes  from 
here  bodi  t>ei  hent,  &  wi^tly  wrapped  hem  to-gadere.  14. . 
Trevisds  Barth.  De  P.R,  xviii.  ix.  (B. M.  Add.  MS.)foI.  266 
b/2  Alle  kynde  of  serpentes  and  addres  t>at  by  kynde  may 
wrappe  and  folde  his  owne  body.  1535  Coverdale  3  Kings 
ii.  8  Then  toke  Elias  his  cloke,  and  wrapped  it  together. 
X5S5  Watreman  Fardle  Facions  i.  ii.  B  v.  For  sale  thei,  the 
begynner  of  thinges  visible,  wrapped  vp  bothe  heauen  and 
earth.. togither  in  one  paterne.  1590  Spenser  F'.  Q.  1.  i.  18 
The  vgly  monster. . ,  wrapping  vpher  wrethed  sternearownd, 
Lept  fierce  vpon  his  shield.  1600  in  Z-^/j-'i /K^j.  (1902)  I.416 
Can  there  be  miste  or  darkenes  wliere  you  are,  whose  beames 
wrappes  up  cloudes  as  whirlewindcs  dust  ?  x6o8  Great  Frost 
in  Arber  Garner  1.  87  The  western  barges  might  now  wrap 
up  their  smoky  sails;  for.. their  voyage  was  spoiled.  1653 
VI  .Kmaes^y  Astrol.  /?«/fjrtfrf  304  Thunder  is.,  an  exhalation 
..thickened  and  w raped  into  a  cloud.  i66a  R.  Vbnables 
Experienced  Angler  y,  61  Bream  loveth  red  worms,  espe- 
cially those  that  [lie] . .  wrapped  up  in  a  knot  or  round  Clue. 

fig.  C1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  \i.  met.  vii.  (1868)  60  Dee|> 
wrappe^)  to  gidre  ^>e  heye  heuedes  and  be  lowe.  1382  Wvcuf 
Lam.  i.  14  Wakide  the  50c  of  my  wickenesses  in  his  bond, 
wrappid  thei  ben  togidere,  and  leidonmynecke.  1399LANCI, 
Rich.  Redeles  i.  82  Wayte  well  my  wordis,and  wrappe  hem 
togedir.  a  1568  Ascham  Scholem.  \.  (Arb.)  27  In  these  fewe 
lines,  I  haue  wrapped  vp  the  most  tedious  part  of  Grammer. 
1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  337  For  end,  he  wisheth 
malicious,  .persons  a  better  spirit. .and  so  wrappeth  vp  all 
with  commendations.  1618  Donne  Serm.  (1661)  UI.  173  In 
all  this,  thou  dost  but  wrap  up  a  snow-ball  upon  a  coal  of 
fire.  i6j5  Bacon  Ess.y  Cunning  (Arb.)  441  Some  haue  m 
readinesse  so  many  Tales  and  Stories,  as_ there  is  Nothing, 
they  would  insinuate,  but  they  can  wrap  it  into  a  Tale. 

refi.  1565  Coopkr  Thesaurus  s.v.  Torqueo,  The  scalio 
serpent  wrappeth  himselfe  in  rounde  rundels. 
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8,  To  fold,  wind,  or  roll  (a  covering,  garment, 
or  the  like)  about  a  person,  etc. ;  to  arrange  or 
dispose  (a  wrapping,  etc.)  so  as  to  cover  or  envelop ; 
—  'Lav  v.^  I.  Usu,  with  advs.  or  preps.,  esp, 
about^  around^  round. 
Somewhat  rare  before  c  1790. 

tf  1400  Rom,  Rose  7368  A  large  couerechief  of  tlirede  She 
wrapped  all  aboute  hir  heede,  1565  Coopek  Thesaurus  s.v. 
Intortus^  His  garment  wrapped  rounde  about  his  lefte  arme. 
1590  Spenser  F.Q.  i.  ix.  36  His  garment...  The  which  his 
naked  sides  he  wrapt  abouts.  1636  Sia  H.  IJlount  Voy.  19 
The  Levantines  used  to  wrap  white  Hnnen  about  their 
heads.  1773  Graves  Spiritual  Quixote  xi.  iv,  Unto  the 
old  Incumbent  at  his  gate...  His  banyan,  with  silver 
clasp,  wrapt  round  His  shrinking  paunch.  1796  Coleridge 
*^  Aivay  tkose  clouiiy  looks*  vi, 'Ibereshiv'ring sad,. .Round 
his  tir'd  limhs  to  wrap  the  purple  vest.  1813  Scott  Rokeby 
I.  i.  The  warder.. wraps  his  shaggy  mantle  round,  z86o 
TvNDALL  Glac.  L  vt  45  Wrapping  my  plaid  around  me, 
I  wandered  up  towards  Charmoz.  z88a  Blackiv.  Mag. 
March  309/1  Dick . .  wrapped  the  heavy  coat  around  her  and 
held  her  in  hi^  arms. 

j?ff.  and  trans/,  a  1814  Wordsw.  Excurs.  iv.  83  Thou,  who 
didst  wrap  the  cloud  Of  infancy  around  us.  iSao  Shelley 
Hymn  Merc,  xxxvi,  The  God  wraps  a  purple  atmosphere 
Around  his  shoulders.  1865  Baring-Gould /^Vrrzyo/t/«  x. 
160  Among  many .  people,  the  body  is  regarded  as  a  mere 
garment  wrapped  around  the  soul. 

b.  To  twist  or  coil  (a  pliable  or  flexible  sub- 
stance, etc.)  rounds  aboute  or  on  something;  to 
twine.     Also  reji, 

15*3  FiTZHKBB.  Hush.  5127  Cutte  the  settes..thc  more 
halue  a-sonder;..and  wrappe  and  wynde  theym  together. 
X53S  CovERDALE  'Jofiah  \\.  5  The  depe  laye  aboute  me,  and 
the  wedes  were  wrapte  aboute  myne  heade.  1560  Bible 
yob  viii.  17  The  rotes  thereof  are  wrapped  about  the  foun- 
taine.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  390  Woodbine  hath  many  small 
branches,  whereby  it  windeth  and  wrappeih  itself  about 
trees.^  1718  Chambers  Cycl,  {1738)  s.v.  Turban^  About  this 
[cap]  is  wrapped  a  long  piece  of  fine  thin  linncn  or  cotton. 
"753-4  Richardson  Crandison  II.  xxxix,  310  Again  she 
wrapped  her  arms  about  me.  1815  ).  Smith  Panorama 
Sci.  ^  Art  IL  119  The  Screw  of  Archimedes.. is  formed  by 
wrapping  a  tube  round  a  cylinder.  185a  Mrs.  Stowe 
Un^rie  Tom's  C.  xxviii,  *  What  did  you  wrap  this  round  the 
book  forT*  said  St.  Clare,  holding  up  the  crape.  1854  R, 
Blakey  ^«^/i«^6o  Astrongpeg..on  which-.thc  line  can 
be  Mrrapped. 

9.  a.  intr.  (for  rejl.).  To  twine,  encircle,  or 
wreathe  round  or  abo)tt  something  as  or  in  the 
manner  of  a  wrapper  or  cover;  =  Lap  z?.^  i  b. 
Also  transf, 

t6o8  Relat.  Trav.  IK  Bush  D  j  b,  The  Vyne  so  loucth  the 
Elme  by  nature  tliat  it  wrappcth  more  kindely  about  it. 
x68o  MoxoM  Afech,  Exerc.  xiii.  233  A  Flat  Leather  Thong, 
which  wrapping  close  and  tight  about  the  Rowler. . com- 
mands it  the  easier.  1681  T.  Flatman  Heraclitus  Ridens 
No.  35  (171 3)  I.  228^VeIl;  and  Conscience,  ..when  you  have 
once  boil  d  it  tender  in  the  Pipkin  of  Reformation,  it  will 
wrap  about  your  Finger  like  a  Glove.  1838  Civil  Eng.  ^ 
Arch.  Jmt.  I.  272/1  [With]  the  formation  of  the  extreme 
end  of  the  breakwater . .  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  a 
sea  to  warp  or  wrap  round  it.  x^'^Orrs  Circ.  Sci.^  Inorg. 
Nat.  55  Gneiss  is  often  found  wrapping  round  the  central 
granitic  axis  of  mountain  chains. 

b.  Of  a  garment:  To  extend  <w^r  the  figure,  etc., 
so  as  to  cover  it,  or  form  a  lap.  (Cf.  Lap  z;,2  g.) 
1798  Lady's  Monthly  Mus.  Nov.  I.  397  The  gown,  wrap- 
ping over  one  side, . .  drawn  up  a  little  with  white  cord.  xSa/ 
Laiiy's  Mag.  Nov.  621/1  Mantles.. well  wadded, capacious, 
and  wrapping  well  over  the  form,  are  much  in  request. 

Wrap-,  the  verb  stem  in  comb,  with  a  sb.  or 
adv.,  in  sense  of  'that  which  wraps  or  is  wrapped 
about',  as  wrap  reel  (see  quot.),  wra'p-round, 
a  garment  for  wrapping  round  a  person ;  wrap 
tobacco  (also  ellipt,)^  »=  Wbappeb  sb.  4.  Also 
\Vra.p-ba3cal. 

1877  Browning  Agamtmnon  120  A  wrap-round  [Gr.  a/x- 
^i^Kf\vrpo¥\  with  no  outlet..!  fence  about  him -the  rich 
woe  of  the  garment.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Oct.  i  i/i  What 
is  known  as  *  wrap*  tohacco  is  the  special  kind  which  it 
b  sought  to  cultivate.  Jbid.^  *  Wrap'  fetches  from  2S.  to 
3*.  6d.  [per  Ib-J.  1890  Nasmith  Mod.  Cotton  Spinning 
Machinery  xiv,  291  In  order  to  ascertain  the  counts  of  yarn, 
a  machine  known  as  a  *  wrap  reel '  is  employed.  This  con- 
51  SIS  of  a  small  fly  or  swift. 
Wrap,  erron.  f.  (freq.  f  1600-1680)  of  Rap  v.^ 
1561  NoRTOK  &  Sackv.  Gorboduc  IV,  ii.  239  His  noble 
limmes  in  such  proportion  ca>t  As  would  have  wrapt  a  sillie 
womans  thought.  159a  t\'o-body  gf  Someb.  in  Simpson  Sch. 
Shahs.  (i8;B)  317  Your  kinglie  presence  wraps  my  soulc  to 
heaven.  1615  Dav  Festivals  295  Al  they  can  wrap  and  rend 
is  little  enough  for  Wife  and  Children.  x6aa  Pi^acham 
Comfil.  Gent.  xvi.  206  Whatsoeuer  he  could  wrap  or  wring. 
1641  SvMONijs  5«'r/«.  be/.  Ho.  Comm.  C,  The  command  must 
needs  come  with  much  evidence  when  it  wrappeth  the  will 
into  such  an  hei-ht.  1653  Holchoft  Procopius^  Vandal 
Wars\U  55  Artabanes.  .[fell]  inio  a  deep  mu.sing,.. seeming 
wrapt  with  the  greatness  of  the  action.  1679  C.  Nessb 
Amid.  ngst.  ropery  193  The  Apostle,  .[was]  wrap'd  up  to 
the  third  heaven.  1854  Miss  Bakes  Northantpt.  Gloss.  II, 
408  He  wraps  and  wrings  all  he  can.  X93S  E.  pHfLLPOTTS 
Grey  Room  iv.  106  He  was  wrapt  from  this  life  to*  the  next. 

Wrape.obs.  erron.  f.  Rape  v.*^  4. 

1584  Peei.e  Arraignm.  Paris  ii.  ii,  The  least  of  these 
delights,.  .Able  to  wrape  anddazle  humaine  eyes. 

Wra^age  (rse-pedj),    [f.  Wrap  z',  +  -age.] 
L  1.  That  which  wraps,  enfolds,  or  covers;  a 

wrap  or  outer  covering;  a  wrapper  of  a  parcel, 

packet,  or  the  like. 
In  freq.  use,  csp.^^.,  from  c  i860, 

Ji^.  18*7  Cablvle  Ess.y  Richter  (1840I  1. 15  Every  work,  be 

U  fiction  or  serious  treatise,  is  embaled  in  some  fantastic 
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wrappage,  some  mad  narrative  accounting  for  its  appear- 
ance. 1842  Sara  Coleridge  in  Coleridge  Aids  Re/l.  (1843) 
n.  445  To  consider  the  words  of  Scripture  as  mere  wrap- 
pages for  some  more  definite  revelation  out  of  Scripture. 
1851  Carlylk  Sterling  11.  iii,  Not  till.. he  had  unwinded 
from  him  the  wrappages  of  it  \ante  the  conscious  Xxia^  eccle- 
siastical], could  he  become  clear  about  himself.  1859  Helps 
Friends  in  C.  Sen  11.  II.  iii.  68  All  these  things,  dress,  for- 
tune, etc.  are  mere  wrappages  compared  with  the  substan- 
tial ground  of  a  man's  character.  1881  A.  C.  Bradley  in 
Macm.Mag.  XLI V.  36  The  words  of  the  Prometheus,  how- 
everinsignificant  their  historical  wrappage  may  have  seemed 
to  him. 

lit.  1845-^  Lowell  Biglow  P.  Ser.  i.  vi.  ad  fin.,  To- 
morrow this  sheet . .  shaH  be  the  wrappage  to  a  bar  of  soap. 
187X  W.  Collins  Marq,  4-  Merchant  I.  2p  No  possible 
wrappages  can  keep  that  poison  from  operating.  x886  D.  C. 
M  URR  AY  First  Person  Sing,  xxii,  The  knots  were  conquered, 
the  paper  wrappages  removed. 

b.  Without  article.  Material  nsed  for  covering 
or  enveloping ;  wrapping  material.    Also /?^. 

a  1876  M.  Collins  Th.  in  Garden  (1880)  1. 187  Odd  things 
are  met  with  in  the  papers  used  by  shopkeepers  for  wrap- 
page. i88«  E.  DowDEN  in  Academy  12  Feb.  n8  Nothing 
should  be  lost,  except  what  is  unvital,  mere  wrappage  and 
encumbrance  of  history. 

2.  A  loose  garment  for  enveloping  the  person ;  a 
wrapper.     Also  in  fig.  context. 

1831  Carlylk  Sari.  Res.  1.  i,  The  vestural  Tissue,  .which 
Man's  Soul  wears  as  its  outmost  wrappage  and  overall,  1837 
—  Fr.  Rev.  11.  in.  iv.  Figure  under  what  thousand-fold 
wrappages  and  cloaks  of  darkness  Royalty,  meditating  these 
things,  must  involve  itself.  1863  D.  Wilson  in  Edin.  New 
Phil.  Jrnl.  XVIII.  79  The  constant  laying  of  the  infant  to 
rest  on  its  side,. .along  with  the  fashion  of  cap,  hat,  or 
wrappage,  may  [etcj.  1868  BROWNtNG  Ring  *  Bk.  in.  446 
Another  wrappage,  namely  one  thick  veil  That  hid  her, 
matron-wise,  from  head  to  foot. 

3.  Something  wrapped  up ;  a  package,  parcel. 

1883  Daily  Tel.  ig  Nov.  5/3  This  paper  wrappage  was  taken 
on  by  train  to  Sulybridge. 

II.  4.  The  action  of  wrapping?  rare~^. 
1846  Worcester  (citing  £c.  Rev.),  [ Hence  in  later  Diets.  1 
Wrappe,  obs,  var.  (and  pa.  t.)  of  Wabp  v.  i. 

1303  R.  Brunnk  Handl.  Synne  7517  Alle  naked  hym-self 
he  wrappe  Among  J>e  |«jrnes  Jjat  were  sliarpe.  1426  Lydg. 
De  Guil.  Pilgr.  21932  Viff  I  hadde  wrappyd  the,  Nakyd, 
cast  the  vp  and  doun  In  thorny s  for  thy  savacioun.  15., 
Henrysons  Paddock  if  Mouse  171  (Harl.  MS),  Now  hie, 
now  law,  ..Now  on  the  quheill,  now  wrappit  [^a»fs.  ^3*. 
wappit]  to  the  ground. 

Wrapped  (raept),  ///.  a.  and  pa,  ppU,  Also 
7-8  wrapt,     [f.  Wrap  v.  +  -ed  l.] 

I.  1.  Concealed,  covered,  hidden. 
i3ig»TnKV\sK  Barth,  De  P.  R.  x.  iv.(Bodl.  MS.),  Fuyrc.,' 

beschyne^  alle  t>inges  wij?  his.,wrapped[L.c/rrwwrt'f/a/iMl 
bri^tenes.  1601  Chester  Love's  Mart.y  etc.  (1878)  125  He  be 
partener  Of  thy  harts  wrapped  sorrow  more  hereafter. 

2.  With  up :  a.  Involved,  complicated  ;  couched 
in  complex,  covert,  or  vague  terms, 

1787  Jf.pferson  Writ.  (1853)  II.  304,  I  have  analyzed 
these  declarations,  because  being  somewhat  wrapped  up  in 
their  expressions,  their  full  import  might  escape,  on  a  tran- 
sient reading.  1896  Daily  News  x-^  Jan.  7/1  ft  is  the  way 
of  the  *  Temps*  to  speak  in  wr;\ppedup  language,  but 
throughout.. the  crisis  its  utterances  have  been  even  more 
than  usually  enigmatical.  1898  Ibid.  14  Nov.  5/2  The 
beauty  of  the  Fasboda  Blue  Book  was  the  absence.. of 
wrapped  upphrascs. 

D.  Muffled  Up  in,  covered  up  with,  a  wrap  or 
enveloping  garment, 

185a  DicKKNS  Bleak  Ho.  ii,The  shining  figure  of  a  wrapped* 
up  man.  1901  IVestm.  Gaz.  8  June  1/3  The  wrapped-up 
figure  on  a  pedestaL 

O.  Marked  or  characterized  bv  absorbed  atten- 
tion.   (Cf.  5.) 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Nov.  4/1  His  incapacity  to  hear., 
gives  him  a  more  wrapped  up  air  than  the  brother.  1893 
ZJaZ/K  AVtc*  27  June  6/3  Faces  wore  a  'wrapped  up'  ex- 
pression, and  voices  were  hard  and  tuneless. 

3.  Drawntogether,fashioned,  made,  or  constructed 
by  wrapping  or  twining. 

18x0  Keats  Ca^  and  Bells  xxv,  With  hasty  steps,  wrapp'd 
cloak,  and  solemn  looks  ..  [he]  upon  his  errand  salUes. 
2837  KiRKBfuDE  Northern  Angler  2  The  wrapt  hackle  flies 
are  generally  most  esteemed  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
1907  C  HiLL-ToUT  Brit.  N,  Amer.^  Far  West  vi.  109 
Woven  basketry.. embraces  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
basket  forms,  and  includes,  .such  [kindsj  as  wicker-work, 
wrapped*  work,  twilled- work- 

II.  In  predicative  use.  4.  Deeply  interested, 
centred  or  absorbed,  in  a  person  or  thing. 

a  1548  Hall  Chron.f  Hen.  F,  34  b,  Benedict  the  .xiii... 
was  wrapped  in  his  owne  folishe  and  fantastical  opinion. 
1581  Marbeck  3k.  o/Notes  599  Him  that  is  wrapped  in  the 
businesse  of  this  world.  x8i6  Byron  Ch.  Har.  111.  cxv,  My 
daughter  !. .  I  see  thee  not,  1  hear  thee  not,  but  none  Can  be 
so  wrapt  in  thee.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  xxxv.  Whether 
Mr.  pombey,  wrapped  in  his  own  greatness,  was  at  all  aware 
of  this  or  no. 

b.  Freq.  with  up.     t  Also  const,  with  {  —  in). 

In  very  frequent  use  from  c  1820. 

(a)  1699  BoYER  Fr.  Diet,  ii,  I  am  SO  wrapt  up  with  him, 
j'e  taime  si  iperd^ment.  1704  F.  Fuller  Med.  Gymn. 
(1705)  142  How  much  soever  some  People  may  be  Rapt  up 
with  their  Sal  Volatile.  J784  P.  Wright  New  Bk.  Martyrs 
794/2  King  James  was.. so  wrapt  up  with  a  conceit,  that 
he  had  now  conquered  the  whole  nation. 

ib)  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  139  r  5  Being  wrapped  up  in 
the  .safety  of  my  old  age.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  105 
r  6  The  State-Pedant  ts  wrapt  up  in  News.  1776  Foote 
Bankrupt  I.  3  His  whole  soul  is  wrapt  up  in  Miss  Lydia. 
1784  p.  WKroHT  New  Bk.  Martyrs  805/1,  I  want  words  to 
express  it,  he  was  tike  one  wrapped  up  in  heaven.  1806-7  J. 
£ergsford  Miseries  Hum,  Lift  {.1Z26)  atvi.  iii,  Before  you 
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are  yet  sufficiently  wrapped  up  in  the  study.  1851  Brimley 
Ess.,  IVordsw.  166  His  heart  was  wrapped  up  in  his  wife 
and  sister.  x88o  J.  Pavn  Con/id.  Agent  I.  31,  I  like  a  man 
to  be  wrapped  up  in  his  own  calling. 

C,  IVrapped  {up)  in,  entirely  associated  or 
bound  up  with  ;  quite  dependent  on  ;  involved  in. 

1648  J.  Beaumont  Psyche  \.  131  O  then,  first  foryourown 
illustrious  sake,  And  next,  for  Us  wrapp'd  up  in  you,  beware 
Of  bis  Designs  in  time.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No,  123  r  4 
His  young  Wife  (in  whom  all  his  Happiness  was  wrapt  up) 
died.  i76o-7»  H.  Brooke  Fool ^Qual.  (1809)  II.  157  He 
was  the  only  child..,  and.. the  lives  of  his  parents  were 
wrapt  up  in  him.  1847  James  Convict  I,  108,  I  put  mine 
[sc.  happiness]  under  your  guardianship  also,  for  mine  is 
wrapped  up  in  yours.  1859  Miss  Piddington  Last  of 
Cavaliers  II.  69  My  mother's  whole  life  is  wrapped  in  him. 
189J  J .Tait Mind  in  Matter{ed.  3)  167  Wrapped  up  in  the 
mysterious  nature  of  Self-existence,  is  the  equally  mysterious 
power  of  communicating  existence. 

5.  Absorbed  or  engrossed  in  thought,  contem- 
plation, etc.     Also  in  earlier  use  with  up. 

Perhaps  partly  suggested  by  Kapt pa.  pple.  4. 

x6oi  Shaks.  All's  IVeilv.  iii.  ia8,  I  am  wrap'd  in  dismall 
thinkings.  1634  Milton  Comus  546,  I.. began  Wrapt  in  a 
pleasing  fit  of  melancholy  To  meditate  my  rural  minsirelsie. 
1726  Swift  Gulliver  in.  ii,  He  is  always,  .wrapped  up  in 
cogitation.  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  xiii,  He  seemed  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  profound  contemplation.  1771-  Beattie 
Minstrel  i.  xix.  i  Where  the  stripling,  wrapt  in  wonder, 
roves.  1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  vii.  i.  r  2,  I  found.. Don 
Cajsar  just  as  much  wrapped  up.. in  the  contemplation  of 
the  happy  couple.  1859  Geo.  Eliot  A.  Bede  ii.  Some., 
were  resting., with  their  eyes  closed,  as  if  wrapt  in  prayer 
or  meditation.  1894  Baring-Gould  Kitty  Alone  11.  163 
The  girl  stood  wrapped  in  delight. 

Hence  f  Wra-ppedly  adv.,  intricately.     Obs.~° 

J589  Rider    Bibl.  Scholast.    1685  Wrappedly,  contorle. 

1647   HtXHAM  I.  S.V. 

Wrapper  (rae*p3j), sh.  Also  6 wraper,  8  rapper, 
9  dial.  wTopper.     [f.  Wrap  v.  +  -ek  1.] 

I.  L  That  in  which  anything  is  wrapped,  en- 
veloped, or  enclosed;  a  piece  of  fabric  or  other 
material  fornoing  a  wrapping;  esp.  in  later  use, 
a  protective  covering  for  a  parcel  or  the  like, 

c  1460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  224  Take  bo)?e  endis  of  t>e 
towelle,..and  wrj'the  an  handfulle..next  ^e  bredmyghtily, 
antl  se  J»at  thy  wrappere  be  made  strayt.  ^  1500  Alelusine 
xxiii.  153  His  wounde  opend,  and  out  of  it  ranne  hlood 
thrugh  the  wrapwr.  1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Vne 
envelope  4-  couverture,  a  wrapper.  z6ii  Cotgr.,  Envelope, 
.  .a  wrapper;  a  peece  of  wast  paper  for  that  purpose.  1662 
Act  14  Chas.  If,  c.  18  §  6  Woolflocks.  .pressed  togeather 
with  Scrues.  .into  Sacks  Baggs  and  other  Wrappers  made 
of  Wool  or  Linnen.  17x1  Addison  Sped.  No.  90  r  7  My 
legs  [were]  closed  together  by  so  many  Wrappers  one  over 
another,  that  I  looked  like  an  ^Egyptian  Mummy.  1727 
Bailky  (voL  II),  Wrappe rj  a  coarse  Cloth  in  which  Bale- 
Goods  are  wrapped,  &c.  1785  W.  Tooke  in  Ellis  Lit.  Lett. 
(Camden)  430  As  soon  as  such  a  number  of  books  are  per- 
fected, the  surplus  of  the  various  signatures  are  thrown  aside 
for  wrappers  and  other  official  uses,  x8oa  G.  V.  Sampson 
Statist.  Surv.  Londonderry  354  The  fabric  . .  is  of  two 
characters  :  1st,  Narrow,  or  27  inches  wide,  called  wrappers, 
and  made  of  tow-yarn. . .  2d.  VVide  ; . .  made  of  lint  yarn.  1827 
Faraday  Chem.  Manip.  xxiii.  574  The  object  would  often  be 
attainable  by  a  wrapper  of  tin  foil.  1844  Kinglake  Eothen 
xvi,  I  saw  the  burial  of  a  pilgrim,,  .miserably  poor. .  .There 
was  no  coffin,  nor  wrapper.  190X  Wide  World  Mag.  VI. 
442  The  assassin . .  had  torn  open  the  wrapper  of  the  package. 

trans/.  1552  Raynald  Byrth  Mankynde  35  b,  The  thyrde 
wrapper  of  the  [fcetus].  Ibid.  36  These  iiL  wrappers  or  caules. 

fiS'  '859  Dickens  T.  Two  Cities  i.  ii.  Each  was  hidden 
under  almost  as  many  wrappers  from  the  eyes  of  the  mind. 

b.  A  detachable  outer  paper  cover  of  a  book, 
published  part,  etc,  intended  to  protect  the  print, 
boards,  or  binding. 

1806  Med.  Jml.  XV.  334  Any  publication,  calling  itself  a 
Review,,  .used  as  the  means  of  circulating  the  celebrity  of 
such  remedies, .  .on  their  wrappers,  covers,  or  a  few  leaves 
tacked  at  the  beginning  and  end.  1825  Hone  Every-day 
Bk.  I.  597  The  wrappers  to  the  parts  of  this  work.  1891 
Athenaeum  3  Oct.  448/2  Books  ..  notable  for  the  sylvan 
colour  of  the  wrappers,  their  large  print  and  liberal  margin. 

c.  A  covering  to  protect  and  compact  a  news- 
paper, magazine,  etc.,  when  sending  by  post  or 
delivery. 

1846-8  LowBLL  Biglow  P.  Ser,  i.  vi.  ad  fin.,  Tearing  off 
the  wrapper  of  my  newspaper.  1871  British  P.  O.  Guide 
zjan.  10  The  postage  must  be  prepaid.. by  the  use  of  a 
stamped  wrapper.  1898  '  II.  S.  Merbiman  '  Roden*sComer 
ii,  A  large  table  littered  with  newspaper  wrappers. 

d.  pi,  «\Vrap  sb.  I  b.  lObs, 

1858  SiMMONDS  Did.  Trade  312  Railway  blanket,..^ 
traveller's  warm  wrapper.  1865  M  ks.  L.  L.  Clarke  Common 
Seaweeds  i.  18  A  double  strap  such  as  we  use  for  a  rolled 
railway  wrapper.    Ibid,  vii.  137. 

e.  A  sheet  put  over  furniture,  shop-goods,  etc., 
to  protect  from  dust  or  fading. 

1848  Dickens  Dombey  xxilt,  The  tarnished  paws  of  gilded 
lions,  stealthily  put  out  from  beneath  their  wrappers. 
1905  H.  G.  Wells  Kipps  1.  ii.  §  2  At  half-past  six  in  the 
morning . .  he  would . .  dust  boxes  and  yawn,  and  take  down 
wrappers  and  clean  the  windows.  Ibid.y  Hanging  wrappers 
over  the  fixtures  and  over  the  piles  of  wares  upon  the 
counters. 

2.  An  article  of  apparel  for  wrapping,  rolling,  or 
coiling  about  the  head,  rare. 

0x548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VII l,  7  Other  two  ladyes.., 
and  on  theyrheades  skaynsand  wrappers  of  Damaske  golde 
with  flatte  pypcs.  1789-96  IAoksk  Amer.  Geo^. II.  264  The 
women  of  the  lower  class  wear  on  their  heads  a  wrapper  of 
white  linen. 

b.  A  shawl,  mantle,  etc.,  for  wearing  about  the 


person. 
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nfa  J.  Warton  Ess.  PoH  H-  33°  Pope  was  so.. infirm, 
and  his  body  required  so  many  wrappers  and  coverings,  that 
it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  to  be  neat.  1838  Dickbns  O, 
Twist  XXV,  A  man.  -pulled  off  a  large  wrapper  which  had 
coocoUed  the  lower  portion  of  his  face... 'Pop  that  shawl 
aw*y'  [he  said).  1885  Mabel  Collins  Prettiest  i^oman  x. 
She  had  thrown  a  loose  while  wrapper  round  her  shoulders. 
1897  DaiiyNrws  25  Dec.  2  3  The  -silk  wrapper  that  he  was 
wearing  was  stolen  from  off  his  neck. 

3.  An  outer  garment,  esp.  for  indoor  wear  or  use 
in  household  work,  designed  for  loosely  enveloping 
the  whole  (or  nearly  the  whole)  figure;  a  loose 
robe  or  gown.     In  later  use  chiefly  U.S. 

t-nt  in  Trmns.  Roy,  Hist,  Soc  Ser.  iv.  VI.  42  The  [Indian] 
Queen's  [garment]  was  a  sort  of  scarlet  rosetti  in  the  make 
of  our  Englisli  wrappers.  1740  H.  Walpole  Lett.  (1903)  1. 
84  Her  dress,  her  avarice,  and  her  impudence  must  amaze 
any  one  that  never  heard  her  name.  She  wears.. an  old 
mazarine  blue  wrapper,  that  gapes  open  and  discovers  a 
canvas  petticoat.  1745  De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  xxvi. 
(1841)  I.  265  Her  wrapper.or  moming-gown,  a  piece  of  Irish 
linen,  printed  at  London.  178a  Jmi.  Vug,  Lady  of  Vir- 
ginia (1871)  4a  We  got  up  [from  bed],  put  on  our  rappers, 
and  went  down  in  the  Seller.  1839  Dickens  NickUhy  xxiv, 
Mrs.  Curdle  was  dressed  in  a  morning  wrapper.  i86a  (see 
Morning  sb.  7  bj.  1883  Miss  C.  F.  Woolson  For  the 
Afajorvn,  His  wife,  .hadjust  risen— or  so  it  seemed,  for  she 
wore  a  rose-colored  wrapper.  1886  A.  G.  Murdoch  Scotch 
Readings  (ed.  2)  15  She  got  on  a  working  wrapper,  and  sat 
herself  down.  1905  Outlook  11  Nov.  663/2  The  English- 
woman.. scorns  the  hideous  'wrapper*  which  so  many 
French  and  Americans  wear  in  the  bosom  of  their  family. 

b.  An  article  of  dress,  esp.  for  masculine  wear, 
intended  to  wrap  about  or  fit  loosely  over  the 
person ;  a  wrap.     Now  dial. 

1799  Huli  Advertiser  30  Nov.  2/3  Tandy  was  clad  in  a 
white  sei^e  wrapper,  resembling  a  friar's  gown.  183a 
Lytton  Eugene  a.  ix.  vi,  A  shower  of  rain  now  began  to 
fall.  Sir  Peter,.,  turning  to  Walter,.,  said  to  him, 'What  I 
no  cloak,  sir  ?  no  wrapper  even  ? '  184*  E.  FitzGerald  Lett, 
(1889)  I.  86  Just  the  same  price  as  I  gave  for  a  Chesterfield 
wrapper  (as  it  is  called).  1844  Stocqueler  Handbk.  Brit. 
India  (1854)  411  The  dress  of  the  people,  both  male  and 
female,  commonly  consists  of  a  large  loose  wrapper  and 
trousers.  1888  T.  Hardy  Wessex  Tales  I.  58  An  old  milk- 
man near,  in  a  long  white  pinafore  or  '  wropper  '.  1891  — 
Tess  xiv,  The  brown  rough  '  wropper  '  or  over-all— the  old- 
established ..  dress  of  the  [harvesting]  field-woman. 

4.  Tobacco-leaf  of  a  superior  grade  prepared 
and  Tised  for  the  outer  cover  of  cigars  or  of  plug- 
tobacco;  a  covering  made  of  this.    Chiefly  U,S, 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  in.  xxii.  (Roxb.)  274/2  Filler,  is 
the  inside  of  the  Roll  [of  tobacco] :  which  is  any  sorts  of 
lleaves  and  Stalks.  Wrapper,  the  out  side  of  the  roll,  which 
are  good  leaves.  1839  Lowell  Lett.  {1894)  1.  48  The  filling 
of  cigars  now  belies  the  wrapper.  1864  R.  L.  De  Coin  Hist. 
^  Cult.  Cotton  <V  Tobacco  301  The  best  leaves,  .are  required 
by  the  twisters  for  wrappers  around  twists  or  plugs.  1884 
Fail  Mail  G.  17  May  4  A  cigar  consists  of  three  parts,  the 
wrapper,  the  bunch,  and  the  filler. 
b.   l/.  S.  A  cigar. 

1849  Hawthorne  Tivice-told  T.  60  Our  friend,  .expending 
a  whole  bunch  of  Spanish  wrappers  among  ..  horrified 
audiences. 

5.  Bot.  +  a.  (See  quots.)   Obs, 

1718  tr.  Toumefort's  Voy.  Levant  I.  256  The  Wrapper  of 
the  Acorn . .  is  a  sort  of  Box  set  off  with  several  Scales  pale 
green.  *:  1789  Encycl,  Brit.  (ed.  3}  I II.  446/1  Calyx,  the  cup. 
. .  Involucrum,  or  wrapper,  a  cup  remote  from  a  flower.  1793 
Martyn  Lang.  Bot.  s,v.  Corolla,  The  envelope,  cover,  or 
wrapper  of  the  stamens  and  pistils. 
b.   In  Fungi,  =VOLVA. 

X796  Withering  Brit,  Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  286  Agaricus 
vcA'ac^itf...  Wrapper  at  the  root,  grey  or  greenish.  Ibid. 
373  Lycoperdon..  .Wrapper  many-cleft,  expanding.  1807 
Jas.  E.  Smith  Introd.  Botany  253  Volvo,  Wrapper,  or 
covering,  of  the  Fungus  tribe.  x86o  Mavne  Expos.  Lex. 
X337/1  Velva,  ..  the  membranous  covering,  curtain,  or 
wrapper  of  the  fungus  tribe,  hiding  the  parts  of  fructification, 
till  bursting  all  round  it  forms  a  rmg  on  the  stalk. 

6.  Amer.  a.  (See  quol.) 
X79aG.CARTWRiGHT  yrnl.  Labrador  IIJ.  p.  x,  Wrappers, 

loose  sleeve-pieces  to  button  round  tjie  wrists,  to  defend  them 
from  the  frost. 

b.  A  make  of  leather  boot  adapted  for  fastening 
round  the  leg  (also  called  wrapping-boot). 

x8o8  Pike  Sources  Jifississ.  (1810)  in.  App.  36  A  kind  of 
leather  boot  or  wrapper.  Ibid.,  In  the  eastern  provinces  the 
dragoons  wear,  over  this  wrapper  or  boot,  a  sort  of  jack-boot 
made  of  sole-leather. 

C.  An  undershirt.     1891  Cent.  Diet. 

7.  Lumbering.  A  chain  for  binding  logs  on  a  skid. 
1901   Muntey's  Mag.  XXV.  331/2  The  load  is  stopped 

exactly  opposite  long  parallel  skids.  Two  men  cautiously 
unhook  the  '  wrappers '. 

II.  8.  One  who  wraps  or  packs  up  anything ; 
spec,  one  whose  occupation  consists  in  wrapping 
parcels.     Also  with  up, 

1591  Pekcivall,  Embolyedor^  a  roller,  a  wrapper  vp.  1755 
Johnson.  1866  in  S.  Timmins  Resources,  etc.  B'kam  356 
Women  &  Girls  as  Lacquerers  :  Chargers  of  Tubes,  Press 
Women,  &  Wrappers-up.  x88x  Insir.  Census  Clerks  45 
Cutlery : . ,  Wiper, . .  Getter  up,  Wrapper  up.  Ibid.  09  Factory 
Labourer. . :  Store  man,  Wrapper,  Slinger.  iSS^B'ham  Daily 
Post  II  Oct.,  Grocery  and  Provisions.— Junior. .wanted... 
Good  flat  wrapper  and  correct  accountant  preferred. 

HL  9.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  wrapper-apron, 
'brat ;  wrapper- addresser^  'WriUr. 

X876  Mrs.  G.  L.  Banks  Manchester  Man  ii.  She.. had 
taken  off  her  wrapper-brat  L^/«o/tf  A  sort  of  close  pinafore]. 
x^"^  Pall  Mall  G.  23  June  ii/i  They  were.. mostly  clerks 
and  . .  wrapper  addressers.  Ibid.,  Some  half-dozen  wrapper- 
writers,,  .each,  .copying  with  lightning-like  rapidity  from 
a  directory  page  before  him.  X896  M.  Quiller-Couch  Jane 
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Vercoe,  etc.  145  Enveloped  in  what  was  commonly  called 
a 'wrapper-apern'. 

Wrapper  (r^-pw),  v.     [f.  prec] 

1.  trans.  To  cover  with,  enclose  or  envelop  in,  a 

wrapper. 

x8^  C.  G.  W.  Lock  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  iv.  263/1 
Vegetable  parchment.. is  used  very  extensively,  .for  wrap- 
pering  the  belter  class  of  literature.  X890  W.  J.  Gordon 
Foundry  209  Delivering  the  papers  folded  and  wrappered 
ready  for  post.  1893  Sat,  Rev.  7  Jan.  24/2  A  volume  in 
quarto,  handsomely,  but  alas  !  very  loosely,  wrappered, 

2.  To  cover  up  in  or  as  in  a  wrapper. 

X90S  H,  G.  Wells  Kipps  11.  ix,  All  the  stalls  were 
wrappered  up,  and  all  the  minor  exhibitions  locked  and 
barred. 

lience  Wra'ppered  (-up),  ppl.  a.  Also  Wraii- 
perer,  one  who  covers  (esp.  magazines  or  books) 
with  wrappers, 

X896  H.  G,  Wells  Wheels  of  Chance  iv,  A  cheerless, 
shutter-darkened,    wrappered-up    shop.      1906  —  Days   of 
Comet  I.  V,  Two  other  wrappered  figures  came  out  of  the    : 
bungalows.     1908  Daily  Chron.  24  April  11/3  Girls  wanted    , 
as  hook  wrapperers  (magazine).  ' 

Wrappering    (rse-parig).      [f.    as    prec.    +    j 
-INCil  I  d.] 

1.  Coarse  fabric  or  material  used  or  designed  for   ' 
wrapping  or  covering. 

X844  Civil  Eng.  ff  Arch.  Jml.  VII.  88/2  Upon  the  bricks    ! 
is  placed  a  quantity  of.  .gravel,  and  a  piece  of  fabric,  such 
as  common  wrappering.    1864  Mrs.  H.  '^ood  Oswald  Cray    \ 
xlv,  Her  apron  is  a  piece  of  wrappering  off  a  bale  of  goods. 
1867  Morn.  Star  17  Sept.  6  Calverley.  .tied  round  his  neck 
apiece  of  linen  wrappering. 

2,  A  loose  outer  garment ;  a  wrap  or  wrapper, 
1863  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Mrs.  Hallib.  1.  x,  Mrs.  Dare  was 

silently  removing  some  of  her  outer  wrapperings.  1900  F.  S. 
Ellis  Rom.  Rose  1,  406  A  great  fur  cloak  for  wrappering  She 
wore. 

t  "Wra-ppery.  Obs.  rarr-K  [f.  as  prec.  +  -Y  3,] 
A  wrap  or  covering. 

x66a  J.  Chandler  Van  Heltnonfs  Oriat.  354  The  hand  or 
arm  of  the  Young  is  cut  off. .  ;  neither  is  it  found  among  the 
wrapperies[L.  invoiucra],  even  as  the  head  is. 

"Wrapping  (rse'piq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Wrap  v.  + 
-iNftl.    App.  rare  between  the  16th  and  19th  cent.] 

1.  The  action  of  covering  with  or  enveloping  in 
a  wrap  or  wrapper,  Occas.  with  advs,,  as  round, 
up.     A\so  Jig. 

c  1440  Promp,  Par-v.  533/1  Wrappynge,  or  hyllynge, 
coopercio,involucio.  1553  BRENoii  Q.  Curtius  170  Which 
(arrowjhe  pulled  out  and  without  wrappinge  of  his  wound 
called  for  his  horse.  x6ii  Cotgr.,  Emmaillotement,  a 
swadling,  or  a  wrapping  in  swathe  bands.  1837  Ht. 
Mabtineau  Soc.  Amer.  III.  73  A  wrapping  round  of  incon- 
venient considerations  with  an  impenetrable  cloud  of  the 
plainest-seeming  words.  187a  March.  Duffekin  Canad. 
yrnl.  (iSgi)  52  The  children  play  in  the  snow.. .  Their  niu"se, 
Mrs.  Hall,  dislikes  the  wrapping  up. 

b.  The  action  of  interlacing  or  intertwining; 
the  fact  of  being  interwoven.     Alsoy?^. 

ISS3  Brfinde  Q.  Curtius  105  By  reason  that  the  wreathing 
and  wrappinge  togither  of  the  bowes  kept  them  of  from  the 
bodies  of  the  tres.  1563  Cooper  Tliesaurus  s.v.  Impiexus^ 
A  wrappyng  of  armes^crosse  one  within  an  other.  1836  J. 
Gilbert  Chr.  Atonem.  iii.  (1852)  70  Yet  this  artful  wrapping 
together  of  the  one  with  the  other,  this  blending  of  things  so 
dissimilar,  will  not  accomplish  the  object  designed. 

2.  Something  used  or  designed  for  enveloping  or 
wrapping  up ;  a  wrap  or  covering.  Also  in  fig. 
context. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  I.  9  My  witt  is  ful  luyte  to  un- 
wralle  Jje  wrappyinges  of  so  wonder, werkes.  X388  Wvclif 
Wisd.  vii.  4  Y  was  nurschid  in  wrappyngis,  and  in  greet 
bisynesses,  1855  [G.  R.  Leifchjld]  Cornzvall  298  The 
wearing  of  thin  shoes  and  stockings  during  unsuitable 
weather,  being  a  dangerous  transition  from  the  thick  shoes 
and  wrapping  worn  by  the  same  persons  in  daily  work. 
1876  Encycl.  Brit.  V.  775/2  Broken  leaf  tobacco,  .firmly 
wrapped  round  with  one  or  two  wrappings  of  whole  Icm 
tobacco.  1883  GiLMoUR  Among  Mongols  xvii.  201  The 
volumes  are.  .carefully  swathed  up  in  their  yellow  wrap- 
pings. 1894  'J.  S.  Winter '^^ffCoa^j  78  Dolly  was  eagerly 
tearing  the  paper  wrappings  off  the  big  box  of  sweeties. 
Jig.  1836  .■\rnold  in  Stanley  Life  (1844)  H-  =8  Having 
been  enabled  to  receive  Scripture  truth  in  spite  of  the  wrap- 
ping which  has  been  put  round  it.  1901  F.  Campbell  Love 
319  Hidebound  in  a  wrapping  of  utter  selfishness. 

b.  An  article  of  dress  used  or  intended  for 
enveloping  the  figure  ;  a  loose  covering  or  upper 
garment ;  a  wrap,  wrappage,  or  wrapper. 

X63S  Rainbow  Servi,  15  The  .sheepe.  .gives  us  shelter 
enough  from  the  cold,  why  should  we  hunt  after  more  costly 
furres  and  wrappings?  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  iii,  A 
gentleman  in  the  coach  who.  .looked  very  large  in  a  quan- 
tity of  wrappings.  X882  T.  Coan  Hawaii  35,  I.  .preached 
in  wet  clothes,  continuing  my.  .labors  until  night,  when  in 
dry  wrappings  1  slept  well.  1899  Rodway  Guiana  Wilds 
30  No  stiff  wooden  figure  made  up  of  corset  and  wrappings, 
but  a  woman  of  flesh  and  blood. 

3.  attrib.  in  sense  of  *  used  or  designed  for 
wrapping  or  covering',  as  wrapping-doth,  -silkj 
-wire;  t wrapping  boot  U.S.,  a  form  of  boot 
adapted  for  wrapping  about  the  ankle  and  calf ; 
wrapping-paper,  a  special  make  of  strong  paper 
for  packing  or  wrapping  up  parcels. 

1566  Eng.  Ck.  Furniture  (Peacock,  1866)  75  A  cup  of 
sylver  for  the  communion  with  ij  wrappinue  clothes  for  yt. 
1648  Hexham  ii,  Een  fT/w^/^/..,  a  Wrapping-cloath.  1808 
Pike  Sources  of  the  Mississippi  (1810)  in.  App.  41  Their 
dress  is.. the  wrapping  boot  with  the  jack  boot,  and  perma- 
nent spur  over  it.     1828-32  Webster,   Wrapping  paper. 
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X842  Faraday  Chem.  Manip.  (ed.  3)  470  Strong  common 
brown  wrapping  paper,  i860  Rimbault  Pianoforte  183 
Modern  pianofortes  have  steel  wire  throughout,  with  about 
one  octave  in  the  bass  closely  lapped.  The  wrapping 
wire  is  of  soft  iron  for  th«  upper  part  of  the  octave,  and  of 
copper  for  the  lower,  x^j^  Daily  News  24  Apr.  5/8  The 
four  main  cables  are  15}  inches  in  diameter. ..There  are 
243  miles  493  feet  of  wrapping  wire  on  each,  1883  W.  D. 
CuRZON  Manuf.  Industries  Worcs.  80  The  manufacture  of 
the  heavy  and  coarse  sorts  of  wrapping  paper.  X890  Cent. 
Diet,  s.v.  Silk,  Wrapping's  ilk,  A  fine  strong  floss  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flies. 

b.  In  sense  of  *  used  or  worn  as  a  wrapper  or 
enveloping  outer  garment ',  as  wrapping  cloak, 
coatf  mantle,  pelisse,  robe.    Also  Wbafping-gown. 

1787  Mme.  D'Arblav  Diary  8  Nov.,  What  was  my  surprise 
to  see  a  large  man,  in  an  immense  wrapping  greatcoat, 
buttoned  up  round  his  chin  1  x8oo  Lady's  Monthly  Museum 
Nov.  V.  408  White  muslin  wrapping  robe,  with  full  sleeves. 
1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  xxi.  His  dress  [\\as]  a  horseman's 
wrapping  coat.  x824  Meyrick  Ant.  Annour  11.  11  The 
birrus  or  large  wrapping  cloak,  1842  Borrow  Bible  in 
Spain  X,  The  large  wrapping  man's  cloak  which  she  wore. 
1870  MoKKis  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  198  He  came,  and  to  the 
floor  he  cast  His  wrapping  mantle. 

c.  With  advs.,  as  wrapping  up  department. 
1883  W.  D.  CuRZON  Manuf.  Industries  Worcs.  loi  [In] 

the  wrapping  up  department . .  girls  are  busily  engaged  wrap- 
ping  up  goods  of  all  kinds. 

Wra'pping,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Wbap  v.  +-ing2.] 
That  wraps,  covers,  or  envelops.     Alsoy?^, 

X582  Stanvhurst  j^neis  ii.  (Arb.)  50  In  vayne  Laocoon 
,,Is  to  sone  embayed  wiih  wrapping  girdle  y  coompast. 
a  1586  Sidney  Ps.  xxxi.  ii,  Preserve  me  from  the  wyly 
wrapping  nett,  Which  they  for  me . .  have  sett.  1813  [Leigh 
Hunt]  in  Examiner  -^i  May  351/1  Give  me..asmall  wrap- 
ping silence  about  me.  1869  Daily  News  13  Oct.,  'Ihe 
necessity  of  plunging  through  a  deep  gulph  of  air  tefore 
one  meets  the  wrapping  and  oblivious  wave. 

Hence  f  Wra'ppingly  adv.,  disguisedly.  Obs.—^ 

1649  Canne  Snare  Broken  12  It  would  not  have  been  so 
ambiguously,  darkly,  wrappingly  given  forth. 

+  Wrapping-gown.  Obs.  [f.  Wrapping 
vbl.  sb.  36  +  Gown  sb."]     A  night-gown. 

1709  S.  Wesley  in  Quiller  Couch  Hetty  Wesley  (1903)  1. 
viii.  She  had  nothing  on  but  her  shoes  and  a  wrapping-gown. 
1709  Steele  Taller  No.  139  T  7  She  rush'd  out  of  bed  in 
her  wrapping  gown,  and  consulted  her  glass.  1777  Sheri- 
dan Trip  Scarb.  i.  ii,  I  shall  never  be  reconciled  to  this 
nauseous  wrapping-gown.  1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  vii.  x. 
F5  What  was  my  surprise  at  meeting  him  in  his  wrapping- 
gown  and  night-cap.  1827  Scott  Chron.  Canon^ate  '\,  1  he 
wide  wiapping-gown  and  night-cap.  1877  Miss  Yonge 
Cameos  iii.  i.  8  The  King,  .was  soon  standing  before  the  fire 
in  bis  wrapping-gown. 

Wrap-rascal  (rse-piraskal).  Now  arch,  or 
dial.  p.  Wrap  v,  -h  Rascal  sb."^  Cf.  hap-harlot.'\ 
A  loose  overcoat  or  great-coat,  esp.  worn  in  the 
i8th  century  ;  a  surtout. 

1716  Gay  Trivial.  58  The  true  Surtout.  marg.,  A  Joseph, 
a  Wrap-rascal,  etc.  1738  in  W.  C.  Sydney  Eng.  ff  Engl. 
z8th  C.  (i8gi)  1.  J2I  Those  loose  kinds  of  great-coats., 
which  I  have  heard  called  '  wraprascals ',  x8oz  Bentham 
Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  II.  191  A  soit  of  knave's  coat ;  or 
(to  use  an  appellative  not  many  years  ago  applied  in  vulgar 
language  lo  a  particular  sort  of  surtout)  a  wrap-rascal.  X84S 
Punch  VIII.  87  The  shapeless  articles  which,  undpr  the 
various  names  of  Taglionis,  Wrap-rascals,.. are  now  placed 
on  ttie  human  form.  1884  Sai.a  Journ.  due  South  i.  i, 
Muffled  up  in  these  hirsute  wrap-rascals,  and  with  wide, 
awake  hats  slouched  over  our  eyes.  1B93  Stevenson  Catri- 
ona  XXV,  On  the  threshold,  in  a  rough  wraprascal. .,  stood 
James  More. 

fig.  i8ia  J.  O.  in  Examiner  ^-i,  Nov.  750/1  The  specious 
cloak  of  Prudence,— that  wraprascal  of  the  worldly-minded. 
x86z  Thackeray  Round,  Papers,  Letts'" s  Diary.,  Tiiere  is  the 
cozy  wraprascal,  self-indulgence — how  easy  it  is! 

attrib.  1898  Weyman  Castle  inn  192  A  big  dingy  man  in 
a  wraprascal  coat. 

fb.     (See  quot.)   Obs. 

X796  Grose  Diet.  Vulg.  Tonpte  (ed.  3),  Wrap  Rascal,  a 
red  cloak,  called  also  a  roquelaire. 

Wrapt,  obs.  erron.  t.  Rapt  ///.  a.  2. 

X796  Mme.  D'ARBLAYCa««7/a  IV.  337  [She]  was  absorbed 
in.  .wrapt  exj^ectation.  1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  vii.  xiiL  f  16 
He  will  hear  it  read  with  so  grave  and  wrapt  a  silence, 

Wrapture,  obs.  erron.  form  of  Rapture. 

t  Wrase.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  warse.  [OE. 
wrdsen  band,  tie.  Cf.  also  LG.  wrasen  stuffed  pad 
for  the  head.] 

1.  A  small  bundle. 

c  ia7S  Passion  of  our  Lord  383  in  O.  E.  Misc.  48  Of  one 
wrase  of  l»ornes  he  wryj>en  hym  one  crune.  ctiJoCaih. 
Angl.  425/1  (A.),  A.\^^TSc,[sic], fasciculus. 

2.  =\Vase2.   (Cf.  Wreath  5  a,  Writh.) 

X565  Cooper  Thesaurus,  Arculum,..a.  roll  that  women 
weare  on  their  heads  to  beare  water:  a  wrase  [Elyot  wase]. 

Wraskle,  obs.  var.  Wraxle  v. 

Wrasle,  Wrassil,  So.  varr.  Wrestle. 

Wrasse  (rxs).  Also  8  wraws,  8-9  wrass. 
[ad-  Cornish  wrach,  mutated  form  of  gwrach  = 
Welsh  gwrach  wrasse,  also  old  woman  (cf.  Old 
WIFE  3).  Mod.  Cornish  dial,  has  also  the  form 
wrath,  and  wrasse  may  be  an  E.  plural  in  -J.] 

1.  One  or  other  species  belonging  to  the  acantho- 
pterygian  family  LabHdst  or  esp.  the  genus  Labrus 
of  bony,  thick-lipped,  marine  fishes ;  esp.  the 
ballan  (the  *  old  wife',  Labrus  maculatus)  or  the 
striped,  red,  or  cook  species  (Z.  mixtus),  found  on 
the  liritish  coasts, 

a  xfrjz  WiLLUGHBV  Hist.  Rise.  (1686)  319  Turdus  vuiga- 
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tissimus,  Tincti  viarini  Venetis  :  Cornub.  Wrasse.  Ibid, 
320  Cornubiensibut  Wrasse  diciUtr.  a  1705  Ray  Syn.  Pise. 
{1713)  136  Turdus  vul£;a/ issimus,.. the  virasse^  or  Old 
Wife.  175a  J.  Hill  Hist  Anim.  249  The  Wrasse,  or  Old- 
wife,,  .is  frequent  in  the  Mediterranean.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat. 
Hist.  VI.  307 The  Labrus  or  Wrasse  [has]  the  body  oval; 
the  head  middling;  the  lips  doubled  inward,  i860  Gosse 
Rom.  Nat.  Hist.  295  The  brilliant  wtasses  dart  out  and  in, 
decked  in  scarlet  and  green.  1888  EncycL  Brit.  XXIV, 
686/2  Some  450  species  of  wmsses . .  are  known, 

b.  With  distinguishing  epithet. 

Comber^  cooky  cuckoo^  rainbow^  red^  stnatl-tKouthed, 
striped  xvrasse  \  see  these  words. 

1769  Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  III.  203-8  Ballan  Wrasse. 
. .  Bimaculatcd  Wrasse,  L,  bintacnlata.  Trimaculated 
Wrasse. . .  Striped  Wrasse. . .  Gibbous  Wrasse.  1776  Ibid.  (ed. 
4)  pi.  xlvii,  ComberWrasse.  Antient  Wrasse.  X836YARBELL 
Brit.  Fishes  I.  279-291  The  Green-streaked  Wrasse...  Red 
Wrasse,  Three-spotted  Wrasse  [etc.].  iS^o  Cuvier's  Anim. 
Kingd.  310  X.  Lineatus^  the  Lineal-streaked,.. Z.,  varie- 
gatusy  the  Blue.streaked, . ,  L.  cameus,  the  Three-spotted 
Wrasse.  1848  Maunder^s  Treas.  Nat.  Hist.  s.v.,  Several 
species  of  this  Acanthopterygious  fish,  viz. . ,  the  Cook 
Wrasse  or  Blue-striped  Wrasse  (L.  variegatns\  the  Comber 
Wrasse  {,L.  comber).  1874  Couch  Brit.  Fishes  III,  30-41 
Green  Wrass, . . Scale-rayed  Wrasse. . . Small-mouthed  wrass. 
[etc]. 

c.  New  Zealattd.     (See  quots.) 

i87»  J.  Hector  Fishes  N.  Zealand  108  A  small  Wrasse, ., 
called  the  Spotty  or  Poddly.  185^  'iAo'».^v&  Austral  Eng. 
518/a  Wrasse,  this  English  name.,  is  given,  in  New  Zealand, 
to  Labrichthys  bothryocosmus^  Richards.  Called  also 
Poddly,  Spotty,  and  Kelp-fish. 

2.  Without  article.     Wrasses  collectively. 

1750  Heath  Acc.  IsL  SciUy  45  '1  he  Fish  are.. Pilchards, 
Hake,  Wrass,  Whistlers.  1763  in  Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  (1776) 
I.  143  Where  the  whittling  fish,  wraws,  and  polacks  resort. 
1878  P.  'Ihomson  ill  Trans,  N.  Zealand  Institute  VA,  384 
Wrasse,  Parrotfish,  and  Spotties  arc  often  in  the  market. 
1883  All  Year  Round  16  June  16/1  The  bill  of  fare  of  a 
family  of  the  neolithic  period. .  .They  had  mullet  and  wrasse, 
dogfish  and  sicate. 

3.  attrib.^  as  wrasse  family  ^  -fish. 

1840  tr.  Ctiviers  Anim.  Kingd.  309  Lairidse  (the  Wrasse, 
or  Rock-fish  Family).  1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.v.  Labrus, \4T2&sjti- 
fish  [^Labrus  maeulatus). 

t  Wrast,  \sb,  Obs.'^     (Meaning  obscure.) 

Perhaps  to-wrast  pa.  ppl«.,  *  wrested  away'  (from  what  Is 
right):  but  cf.  next. 

13. .  Gaiv.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  1663  He.  .dalt  with  hir  al  in  daynte, 
bow-se-euer  )>e  dede  turned  to  wra>.t. 

fWrast,  a.  Obs.—^  [OE,  wrxst,  Tvrdst  titgsiwty 
noble,  excellent.  In  ME,  perh.  a  back-formation 
from  Unwrast  a.]  a.  Of  sound  ;  Loud,  strong. 
b.  Of  persons :  Stout,  active. 

13..  Gaw.  4-  Gr.  Knt.  1423  Wylde  wordez  hym  warpwyth 
a  wrast  noyce.  1338  R.  Brunne  CHron.  (1725)  170  Wilde 
fire  i>ei  kast,  ^c  kyng  to  confound,  His  schipmen  were  fuUc 
wraste  [  printed  wrask],  els  had  he  gon  to  ground, 

Wrast,  etc.  :  see  Wbest,  etc. 

Wrat  (rset).  Now  diai.  or  Obs.  Also  6  wrattfi, 
9  wraught.  [a.  (M)LG.  wraite  (LG.  wraitj  Da. 
wrat)y  or  raetathetic  var.  Waut  sb.}    =  Wart  sb.  r. 

15*7  Andrew  Brunsivylke's  Distyll.  Waters  11.  ccxix.  PjVi 
The  syck  wraites  in  the  fcundament.  156a,  1639  (see  Wart 
sb.  i].  1768  Ross  Helenore  i.  30  Black  hairy  wrats.. Out- 
throw  her  fiz  were  like  mustaches  seen.  1808  Jauieson. 
1815  Brockett  N.  C,  Words  s.v, 

fWratbyhe.  Obsr^  [Of  obscure  origin;  perh. 
£,  Cornish  wraih  WbasSK  +  bihan  small]  (See 
quot.) 

1443  in  Bekynton's  Corr.  (Rolls)  II,  238  Mag'ister  Trego- 
ran  dcdit  piscem  vocatum  base  et  Ic  wralbyhe  alias  a  tenche 
of  the  see. 

Wratoh,  etc. :  see  Wbetch,  etc. 

Wrat(e,  obs.  or  Sc.  pa,  t  of  Wbite  v. 
Wrath  (r§J),  ^'.-S".  rajj),  sb.  Forms :  a.  i 
wreetJlSu,  -o,  3  wTCB<>5e,  2  wrod<Ja,  3  wredUSe 
(wreadBo),  2-3  wretMJe,  3-4  wreppo,  4-5 
■wretthe.  Q.  i  wra5tJo,  3  -wralMSe  (wratSShe), 
wra'Spe,  3  Orm..,  4-5  wrapjje,  4-5  wratthe.  7.  3 
wra15e,4-5  wra}?e,4-6  wrathe ;  3  wra'8,4-  wrath 
(4  wragh,  5  wraaj>,  wraugth,  7  wrauth). 
3.  Sc.  5-7  wraith,  6  -the,  6  vraith,  vr-,  wrayth 
(wrayith).   [OE.  "u/rsedSu,  -0,  =wrx}J>u,  twrd} 


-Teut. 


see   -TH  * 


Cf, 


Wboth    a.  +  -j)u 
Wbetue  sb. 

The  original  long  vowel  (3)  was  shortened  before  the  double 
consonant,  and  gave  the  two  ME.  types  wrcppe  and  tvraPPe. 
From  the  latter  tomes  the  mod.  wrath^  with  later  lengthen- 
ing of  the  rt,  as  in/^iM,  lath.  J  hispronunc  (rat»),  regarded 
by  Walker  U791)  as 'more  analogical  ',aiid  formerly  common 
in  Eng.  ui»e  but  now  displaced  by  that  with  the  rounded 
vowel  (r(^),  is  still  gives  as  the  standard  by  American  dic- 
tionaries.] 

L  Vehement  or  violent  anger  ;  intense  exaspera- 
tion or  resentment  ;  deep  indignation  :  a.  In  the 
phrases  for^  f  <?,  t ""»  oA  ^'^^  Ct  »«<0'  o^  ^^P*  *** 
wrath, 

epfi  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  iii.  s  [Jesus]  ymb-»ceawde  hia 
mio  wrsB3Ao..cuc3  to  8aem  menn,  a5en  bond  ?iin.  ^1175 
LoHtb.  Horn.  113  pe  laucrd  Iscal]  do  hit  for  rihlwisnesse 
.  .and  noht  for  wreSSe.  a  1100  Vices  <V  Virtves }ii  Ne  he 
8e  Surhwuned  on  wra<^i»e,  ne  he  8e  wuneliche  li?i  on  hor- 
dome.  a  lajj  Leg.  Katk.  1361  pc  Keiser  kaste  his  heaued, 
as  wod  raon,  of  wra^Se.  Ibid.  2048  Hu  wrakeliche,  wenestu, 
wulc  he,  al  o  wra^Se,  wreken  on  J>e,  wrecche  1  13.,  Guy 
Warw.  (C.)  3326  It  is  Guy,  That  in  wrath  from  the  woll 
depani  truly.  i^zWvclif MarJk  Vu.  5  Hebiholdynge  hem 
aboute  with  wrathe.  .scith  [etc. J.  C  1400  Destr.  Troy  66<)7 
Then  for  wrath  of  his  wound,. He  gird  to  a  greke.    <r  1450 
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Myrr.  our  Ladye  11.  79  Some  vse  when  they  here  the  fende 
named  in  play  or  in  wrathe  tosaye  Aue  Maria.  1586  Mar- 
lowe 1st  Ft.  Tamburl.n.  ii,  My  heart  is  swolne  with  wrath, 
on  this..vil!aine  Tamburlaine  and  of  that  false  Cosroe. 
X590  Spenser  F,  Q.  u,  xii.  86  Yet  being  men  they.. stared 
ghastly,.. some  for  wrath,  to  see  their  captiue  Dame.  1663 
Dryden  Wild  Gallant  11.  (1669)  24  Come  not  near  me  to 
night,  while  I'm  in  wrath,  c  1743  Sir  C  H.  Williams  Wks. 
(1822)  I.  203  Great  Earl  of  Rath,  Be  not  in  wrath,  At  what 
the  people  say.  1798  Wordsw.  Feter  Bell  348  On  he  drives 
with  cheeks  that  burn  In  downright  fury  and  in  wrath. 
z88a  '  OuiDA '  Marevima  I.  243  But  we  may  go  in  wrath, 
b.  In  general  use.     Occas.  personif. 

ciijS  Lamb.  Horn.  105  Wre^Se  liaf3  wununge  on  |>es 
dusian  bosme,  a  laoo  Vices  ^-  Virtues  41  All  Sare  hwile  5e 
3u  wra53eo5er  ni5  hauest  mid  te.  cizjo  Gen,  ^  Ex.  3863 
Der  ros  wre35e  and  strif  a-non  A^en  moysen  and  aaron. 
1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  6  He  ne  suffred  neuere 
wrath  to  be  aboue.  1362  Langl.  P.  PL  A,  vi.  98  Beo  wel 
i-war  of  wra^^Jje  pat  v.ykkide  Sclirewe.  c  141a  Hoccleve 
De  Reg.  Princ.  3872  Wratthe,  \>c  body  of  man  inward  fretith. 
C1425  Cast.  Fersev.  210  in  Macro  Flays  83  Wretthe,  Hs 
wrecche,  with  me  schal  wawe.  c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks. 
Soc.)  214  Ageyn  hym  wrathe  if  thou  accende  The  same  in 
happ  wylle  falle  on  the.  1526  Tindale  Ephes.  iv.  31  Let  all 
bitternes,  fearsnes  and  wrath,  .be  put  awayefrcm  you.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q,  i.  iv.  35  Such  one  was  Wrath,  the  last  of 
this  vngodly  tire.  1640  G.  Sandys  Christ's  Passion  11,  201 
Wrath,  the  Nurse  of  War.  1691  Hartcliffe  Virtues  125 
Upon  every  triffle  they  shall  be  provoked  to  Wrath.  _  1781 
CowpKR  Expost.  132  He  judg'd  them  with  as  terrible  a 
frown  As  if  not  love,  but  wrath,  had  brought  him  down, 
1839  J.  H.  Newman  Par.  Servi.  IV.  ii.  40  Wrath  was 
abroad  and  in  his  path.  1848  Dickens  Dombcy  xlvi,  Mrs. 
Brown's  daughter  looked  out,.  ;  and  there  were  wrath  and 
vengeance  in  her  face.  1885  loM  Rep.  Hist.  AISS.  Comm. 
App.  I.  143  He  was  now  full  of  wrath  and  resentment  against 
tbeia. 

trans/.  iSaj  PoLLOK  Course  T.  v.  595  He  .  .heard  the  wel- 
tering of  the  waves  of  wrath,  1848  O.  W.  Holmes  Battle 
0/ Lexington  iii,  Fast  on  the  soldier's  path  Darken  the  waves 
of  wrath. 

C.  With  qualification  (adj.  or  poss.  pron.). 

a.  C900  Rituale  Eecl.  Dunelm.  (Surtees)  12  jEIc  bitter- 
nesse  &  irra  &  wrae53o..sie  sinvmmen  from  ivh.  £1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  67  For-^if  \>i  wre53e  and  J>i  mod,  for  J>enne 
is  \n  bode  god.  ci»o^  Lav.  1441  Corineus..seide  ]?as  iike 
word  mid  niuchelere  wred3e.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  IV. 
163  pe  way  was  y-opened  forto  take  wreche  of  al  olde 
wre>t»e.  a  1400  R.  Gloucester's  Chron.  (Rolls)  II,  857  pis 
spousing  was  enchcsen  of  gret  bate  &  wre|jj)e.  c  1440  York 
Myst,  xxvi.  154  Of  my  wretthe  wreke  me  1  will. 

/3.  a  laoo  St.  Marker.  i3  pa  war3  t>e  reue  wo5  ant  beS.. 
o  great  wra33e  briiigen  foroa  net.  c  xtoS  Lay.  6379  Ah  hit 
wcs  muchel  haerme..j7at  J>urh  his  wra33c  his  wit  wes 
awemmed.  ai»soOwl  ^  Night.  941  pe  wra»7e  bi«ymet» 
monnes  red,  c  1350  iVill.  FaUrne  728  3'*"  J^n^P^rour  were " 
wit»  me  wroj?  his  wral>^»c  forto  slake.  1390  Gower  Conf.  I. 
154  The  king.. Was.. so  wel  paid  That  al  his  wraththe  is 
overgo,  c  1425  Cursor  M.  5085  (Trin.),  Mi  wrat>)?e  is  dene 
fro  me  goon. 

•y,  c  1300  Havelok  2719  Do  nu  wel  with-uten  fiht,  Yeld 
hire  be  lond.. .  Wile  ich  forgiue  t>e  J>e  lathe,  Al  mi  dede  and 
al  mi  wrathe.  e  1374  Chaucer  Anel,  ^  Are.  51  Mars  which 
.  .The  old  wrath  of  Juno  to  fulfiUe  Hath  sette  the  peopUs 
hertis..on  fyre  Of  Thebes  [etc.].  c  1440  Getterydes  1373 
Vet  in  his  wraugth  this  thought  he  euer  among,  If  he  shuld 
avenge  hym  sodenly  [etc.].  1484  Caxton  F'ahles  0/  Msop 
II.  vii.  His  mayster..by  grete  wrathe  beganne  to  bete  hym. 
x5a6TiNDALH  Ephes.  iv.  26  Lett  nott  the  sonne  goo  doune 
apon  youre  wrathe.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  III^  11. 1.  106  Who 
sued  to  me  for  him?  Who  (in  my  wrath). .bid  me  bead- 
uis'd  ?  x6i6  T,  Scot  Philomythie  ii.  C  3,  Ech  roreth  out 
his  wrath,  Nor  other  need  of  drums  or  trumpets  hath.  i6(»7 
Dryden  Virg.Georg.  iv.  651  The  Seer. .could  not  yet  his 
Wrath  asswage.  1735  Pope  Frol.  Sat.  30  Which  must  end 
me,  a  Fool's  wrath  or  love  ?  1796  Mmk.  D'Arblay  Camilla 
I.  330  When  he  had  respectfully  suffered  her  wrath  to  vent 
itself;  he  made  apologies.  186a  Thackeray  Philip  xxwii^ 
His  chafing,  bleeding  temper  is  one  raw ;  his  whole  soul  one 
rage,  and  wrath,  and  fever.     1871  B.  Taylor  Faust  (1875) 

I.  XXV.  209  The  Evil  one  with  terrible  wrath  Seeketh  a  path 
His  prey  to  discover, 

6.  c  1480  Henryson  Fox,  Wolf,  ^  Cadger  7  In  his  wraith 
he  werryit.thame  to  deid,  ci5»oM.  Nisbet  A^,  7Vi/.(S.T.S.) 

II.  "i^Zmarg.,  As  for  malice  or  vnlawful  wraith,  it  is  vtirly 
forbiddin.  C1614  Sir  W.  Mube  Dido  <v  y^^neas  h  296  His 
boarie  head  he  reares  Above  the  waters,  toss'd  by  Juno's 
wraith. 

d.  Righteous  indignation  on  the  part  of  the 
Deity, 

C900  Rituale  EccU  Dunelm.  (Surtees)  8  God, . .  beado  folces 
dines  biddendes  rvmmodlice  biseh,  &  sv'oppa  3ines  vra33o 
..ymbwoend.  dciaoo  Vices  ^  Virtues  21  Fondiewe  te  kelien 
godes  wra33c  mid  teares.  a  1300  E.  £.  Psalter  xciv,  1 1  (E.), 
AIs  in  mi  wrath  swore  I  best.  If  bai  sal  in-ga  in  mi  rest. 
1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  780  He  taky>  more  to  wrat>J>e 
batsynne  J?an  [etc.].  x38a  Wyclif.£'z*A,  xxxviii.  19  Saith  the 
Lord  God,  myn  indignacioun  shal  stye  vp..in  my  wrath. 
a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  13  Forto  apese  the  wrathe  of  God, . 
thei.. fasted.  1535  Coverdale  Hosea  xiii.  n,  I  gaue  the  a 
kinge  in  my  wrath.  156J  WinJet  Wks.  (S.'l'.S.)  I.  30  For 
the  abusing  of  thir  dayis . .  God  is  at  wrayith  with  vs.  1634 
MiLTOM  Comus  803  As  when  the  wrath  of  love  Speaks 
thunder.  1667  —  P.  L.  iii,  406  To  appease  thy  wrauth.. 
[thy  Son]  offerd  himself  to  die  For  mans  offence.  18*7 
PoLLOK  Course  T,  X.  556  The  native  fires,  which  God  awoke, 
And  kindled  with  the  fury  of  His  wrath.  1853  T.  Parker 
Theism,  Atheism,  etc.  p,  Ii,  To  appease  the  wrath  of  God, 
or  purchase  bis  favour. 

e.  transf.  Violence  or  extreme  force  of  a  natural 
agency,  regarded  as  hostile  to  mankind  or  growth. 

1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Jan.  19  Thou  barrein  ground, 
whome  winters  wrath  hath  wasted.  1608  The  Great  Frost 
in  Arber  Garner  (1895)  I.  86  [This]  may  teach  them.. in 
summer  to  make  a  provision  against  the  wrath  of  winter, 
1648  J.  Beaumont  Psyche  11.  xvi,  Stern  bristles  hedgd  up 
high  His  back,  which  did  all  wrath  of  thorns  defie.  x8io 
Scott  Lady  0/ Lake  iv.  xxi,  A  wasted  female  form,  Blighted 


WKATH. 

by  wrath  of  sun  and  storm.  1813  —  Rokehy  vi.  xxI,  Mine 
be  the  eve  of  tropic  sun  I.  .No  twihghtdews  his  wrath  allay. 
1833  WoRDSW.  ^  1/ Life  7vere  slumber*  ^^  She  knelt  in  prayer 
—the  waves  their  wrath  appease.  1876  Swinburne  Erech- 
iheus  588  All  her  flower  of  body. .With  the  might  of  the 
wind's  wrath  wrenched. 

2.  An  instance  of  deep  or  violent  anger ;  a  fit  or 
spell  of  ire  or  fierce  indignation. 

a  X200  I'ices  ^  Virtues  41  De  dieule.  .ararS  upp  5e 
wra3dhes  and  J?e  cheastes  and  te  bitere  wordes.  1338  R. 
Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  294  Bituex  jje  kyng  of  France  &  t>e 
erlc.Was  J>at  tyme  a  distance,  a  wrath  bituex  jjam  nam. 
c:  1375  CK^-Jt^r  ^/.  27671  (Fairf.),  Todemea  man  til  ille  for 
a  wraj?  he  has  him  tille.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  2310  In  a 
wrath,  ^  wale  kyng  swyth  Him  of  his  principalete  priued. 
1474  Caxton  Chesse  11.  v.  (1883)  68  Hit  is  better  to  leue  a 
gyltyman  vnpunysshyd  than  to  punyshe  hym  in  a  wrath  or 
yre.  1535  Coverdale  2  Cor.  xii.  20  Lest  there  be  amonge 
you,  debates,  envyenges  .wrathes,  stryuynges.  1596  Spenshr 
F,  Q.  IV.  vi.  8  So  both  to  wreake  their  wrathes  on  Brito- 
mart  agreed.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  iii.  ill.  79  Lingring  perdi- 
tion., shall  step  by  step  attend  You,  and  your  wayes,  whose 
wraths  to  guard  you  from  [etc.].  1855  M.  Arnold  Balder 
Dead  III.  79  For  haughty  spirits  and  high  wraths  are  rife 
Among  the  Gods.  1864  Tennyson  Aylmer's  F.  706  When 
some  heat  of  difference  sparkled  out.  How  sweetly  would 
she  glide  between  your  wr.aths. 

t  3.  Impetuous  ardour,  rage,  or  fury.      Obs. 

^1489  Caxton  Soiines  0/  Aymon  iii.  78  [They]  go  vpon 
the  oost..by  soo  grete  wrathe  that  it  was  merueyll.  1539 
Bible  (Great)  2  Mace.  iv.  25  Bearj-nge  the  stomack  of  a 
cruel  tyraunt,  &  y«  wrath  of  a  wylde  brute  beest.  1597 
Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  i.  109  Hcnrie  Monmouth,  whose  swift 
wrath  beate  downe  The  neuer-daunted  Percie  to  the  earth. 
1601  —  Twel.  N.  III.  iv.  257  Your  opposite  hath  in  him  what 
youth,  strength,  skill,  and  wrath,  can  furnish  man  withall. 
fb.  The  ardour  tf/" passion,  love,  etc,  Obs.~'^ 

1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  v.  ii.  44  They  are  in  the  verie  wrath 
of  loue,  and  they  will  together. 

4.  Anger  displayed  in  action;  the  manifestation 
of  anger  or  fury,  esp,  by  way  of  retributory  punish- 
ment;  vengeance:  a.  Of  the  Deity, etc.  Frcq,  in 
wrath  of  God,  day  of  wrat k» 

cgso  Lindisf.  Gosp,  Luke  xxl  23  Bi5  forSon  ofer-suiSnisso 
micelo  on-ufa  eorSo  &  wrae33o  folce  Si^sum.  loso-ya  in 
Leaf rie  Missal  i\ZZi)  i/i  Hasbbe  be  godes  curs  and  wiaSi^e 
eaira  haljena.  C1200  Trin.  Coll. Horn.  27  He..bidde3  Jjat 
godes  wra33e  curae  uppen  his  o^en  heued.  1382  Wvclif 
I  Thess.  L  10  Jhesu,  that  delyuerede  vs  fro  wraththe  to 
comynge.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  iTiiti  (Fairf.),  pe  day  of  wraj*  & 
wrake  &  sorou.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  107  Sodeynly  Janne 
J)e  wretthe  &  ^e  wreche  of  god  schal  fallyn  on  J)e.  1483 
Monk  of  E^'esham  (Arb.)  61  The  whyche.  .tresur  to  hem  fro 
daye  to  daye  the  wrathe  of  owre  sauyur  ihesu  cryste  in  the 
daye  of  hys  wrathe.  1535  Coverdale  Ecclus.  vii.  16  Remem- 
bre  that  the  wrath  shall  not  be  longe  in  tarienge.  1583  W. 
HuNNis  Ps.  vi.  II  If  into  heauen  I  might  ascend,..  O  Lord, 
thy  wrath  would  thrust  me  forth  downe  to  the  earthe  a^a'"^- 
1^4  QuARLES  Job  IX.  46  The  smoothest  pleader  hath  No 
power  in  his  lips,  to  slake  his  \s€.  God's]  Wrath.  i68a  Pedkn 
Lord^s  Trumpet  (1739)  13  When  Wrath  is  so  near,  I  pray 
You  K)  take  notice  what  Ye  are  doing,  for.  .[soon]  Ye  shall 
..be  overthrown  with  the  Wrath  of  God.  1758  S.  Havward 
Serm.  i.  7  Sin  brings  us  under  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God. 
1793  R.  Q?ih\  Poems  133  To  redeem  [him]  from  wrath,  His 
Saviour  once  did  bleed  and  die.  i8ao  Shelley  Fragm,, 
Satire  upon  Satire  14  Then  send  the  priests . .  To  preach  the 
burning  wrath  which  is  to  come.  1846  Mrs.  A.  Marsh 
Father  Darcy  II.  v.  107,  I  have  dedicated  myself  to.. the 
god  of  wrath  and  vengeance. 
b.  Of  persons. 

a  1500  Songs  if  Carols  (Warton  Cl.)  98  The  chyldery  ng  jyng. 
With  Herowdes  wretthe  to  deth  were  wrong.  1533  Hellen- 
DEN  Livy  IV.  (S.T.S.)  II.  94  The  wraith  and  Ire  of  romanis 
aganis  ^  veanis  war  defferrit  to  l?e  nixt  jere.  i6oa  Chettlk 
Hoffman  iii.  (1631)  F  3,  The  Dukes  squadrons  arm'd  with 
wrath  and  death,  Watch  but  the  signall  when  to  ceaze  on 
you.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  14  The  wrauth  Of  stein  Achilles 
on  his  Foe.  1781  Cowper  Table-T.  597  Man  lavish'd  all 
his  thoughts  on  human  things— The  feats  of  heroes,  and  the 
wrath  of  kings.  1805  Wordsw.  Prelude  x.  26  Avengers, 
from  whose  wrath  ihey  fled  In  terror.  1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr. 
Atonem.  (1852)  539  Legal  wrath  is  nothing  else  than  the 
just  award  of  crime.  1868  Heavysege  Jezebel  i.  130  My 
red  wrath  shall  fall  like  yon  bright  bolt. 

5.  An  act  done  in  anger  or  indignation, 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  42  5if  50  wyl  fle  fro  l>e  iiij  wrettys 
[sic}  of  god.  1525  Ld.  Bernkhs  Froiss.  II.  ccvi.  [ccii.]  633 
To  make  amendes  for  all  wrathes,  forfaytes,  and  dommages 
that  euer  they  dyde  to  hym.  1611  Bible  Zeeh.  vii.  12  There, 
fore  came  a  great  wrath  from  the  Lord  of  hostes.  a  1754  E. 
Erskine  Serm,  (175s)  200  No  Man  can  read  his  Bible,  .but 
he  must  hear  of  a  wrath  to  come  from  God  upon  Impenitent 
Sinners. 

6.  atlrib,  and  Comb,,  as  wrath-fire^  -storm  ;  ob- 
jective, as  wrath-provoking,  f  -venger\  similative, 
as  7vrath fared,  -like\  instrumental,  as  wraih- 
bewildered,  -consume  y.,  -kindled^  'swollen. 

a  1593  Marlowe  Ovid's  Elegies  11.  v.  52  She.. kissed  so 
sweetely  as  might  make  Wrath-kindled  loue  away  his  thun- 
der shake.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  i.  i.  152  Wrath-kindled 
Gentlemen  be  rul'd  by  me.  1600  Rowlands  Lett.  Humours 
Blood  iv.  D  8  b,  [To]  Threaten  to  drawe  his  wrath-venger, 
his  sworde.  1644  Vicars  God  in  Mount  42  'J'he  guilt  of 
such  a  wrath-provoking  sin.  1656  Sparrow  tr.  Boehme^s 
Aurora  xix.  434  When  thou  figlitest  against  him,  thou  stir- 
rest  up  his  wrath-fire.  17x8  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.  356 
The  extraordinary  stirrings  of  the  Jacobites,  and  their  ele- 
vation,especiailysince  our  wrath-liked i visions  at  Court.  1757 
\W.Vlu.vi\e.Epigouiad  m.  66  They  fly  dispers'd,  nor  tempt 
. .  His  wrath-swoln  neck  and  eyes  of  living.fire.  1798  Sotheby 
tr.  Wielands  Oberon  (1826)  1.  27  His  sov'rei^n's  wrath- 
bewilder'd  brain.  1859  FitzGerald  Omar  K.  Ivi,  Whether 
the  one  True  Light  Kindle  to  Love,  or  Wrathconsume  me 
quite.  x886  J.  Pulsford  Infoldings  v.  63  The  wrath-storm 
which  our  sins  have  created.  18920.  Meredith /'iJCWiSi  It 
surges  like  the  wrath-faced  father  Sea  To  countering  winds. 
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WRATH. 

Hence  +  Wrathhead,  wrath ;  deep  anger.  Ods'^ 

1303  R.   Bronne  Handh  Synm  12460  God  . .  Ol^er  for- 

5yuef) . .  alls  with  gladehedc,  Or  alle  abydci»  to  hys  wra^hede. 

"Wrath,  ME,  var.  Wroth  a, 

"W'rath  (r9»i  a.    \y^*  of  Wroth  a.,  prob.  by 
association  with  Wrath  sb.^  Wroth,  angry,  irate ;    | 
deeply  resentful.  I 

Somewhat  rure;  bat  occurring  in  various  passages  of  the    , 
Douay  Bible  (1609)  where  earlier  versions  and  the  Authorized 
haven/TiiM.  „  ..       - ,    ,, 

1S3S  Trevisds  Barth,  De  P.  R,  xviii.  xii.  316/2  No  crea- 
ture is  more  femcnte  to  take  wreche  than  is  the  bee  whan 
he  is  wrathc.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  n.  i  20  Oberon  is 
passing  fell  and  wrath  \nme  hath].  159^  Spenser  F,  Q. 
IV  viii.  43  Whereat  the  Prince  full  wrath,  his  strong  right 
hand..hcaucd  vp  on  hie.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  q^«.  xl.  2 
Pharao  being  wrath  against  them  . .  sent  them  into  the 
prison.  16*9  Milton  Hyntn  Nativ.  xvui,  Th'old  Dragon 
under  ground .  .wrath  to  see  his  Kingdom  fail.  [1847  Madden 
La^amoH  I.  271  When  he  was  wrath  with  any  man.]  i860 
Thackeray  Level  iv,  Lovel,  seldom  angry,  was  violently 
wrath  with  his  brother-in-law.  186a  Bulwer  Strange  Story 
II.  220,  I  saw  the  child,  .looking  towards  us,  and.. she 
seemed  near.    I  felt  wrath  with  her. 

t Wrath,  V.  Obs,  Forms:  o.  3  wrelWen, 
wre}>J>en,  4  -wre^Jje,  wretpe,  4-5  wretthe.  ^. 
3  wradSen  (wraahin),  3-4  wrappen  (3  Orm, 
-onn),  4-5  wraj>pe,  5  wrappi,  wrath J>e  ;  3  wrat- 
J?en,  4-5  wratthen,  wratthe.  7,  3  ■wra'Ken, 
wraj?en  (wrahjjen),  4  wrathen,  4-5  wrape, 
wrathe,  wrap  (4  wragh),  4-6,  arch,  9  wrath.  S. 
5,  5r.  6  wraith.  [Early  ME.  wrefpen,  wrappen, 
f.  the  sb.  (see  Wrath  sb.)^  taking  the  place  of  the 
earlier  wre6cn  Wrethe  v,  Cf.  Awrath,  I  wrathe, 
and  Wroth  vbs.'\ 

L  inir.  To  be  or  become  angry,  wrathful,  or 
wroth ;  to  feel,  manifest,  or  exhibit  anger  ;  to  rage. 

c  1205  Lav.  1450  pa  iwredSede  \v.r.  iwreSSede]  Numbert. 
a  IMS  Leg.  Kaih.  746  pe  king  bigon  to  wreSfien  \Cott,  MS. 
wraSoenJ.  a  1300  E,  E.  Psalter  cx'i.  10  Sinful  sal  se,  and 
wrath  he  sal.  13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit,  P.  B.  230  5et  wrathed  not 
^e  wy3,  ne  Ipc  wrech  sa5tled.  1393  Langl.  P.  Pi.  C.  1.  i8g 
Yf  he  wratthe,wemowe  be  war.  14..  6'/rj5^7/«(C.)  632  He 
wrathed  sore  yn  ishertte.  1:1450  Merlin  1.3  Whan  the  gode 
man  herde  this  he  gan  to  wratthe. 

i^atisfi  ci»7S  Lav.  4577  Pe  wind  com  on  wij?ere,  And  \}e 
see  wret>^de.  /h'ti.  12006  pe  see  was  wonderliche  wod; 
and  J>e  see  wra}>t?ede, 

b.  Const,  against,  at,  in,  loith  (a  person  or 
thing). 

1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (iSio)  in  Whan  wrathed  Steuen 
with  Dauid  of  Scotland.  ^  1400  Destr.  Troy  8442  The 
worthy  at  his  wife  wrathet  a  litle.  ax^^o  Kni.  de  la  Tour 
(1868)  so  A  gentille  knightes  doughter  that  wratthed  atte 
the  tables  with  a  gentille  man. 

trans/,  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxxiii.3  When  wrathed  [Lf_^*'l- 
wraghed]  breth  of  t'a  in  us  |>us.  1382  Wyclif  Ps.  cxxiii.  3 
Whan  shulde  wrathen  the  wodnesse  of  hem  in  to  vs. 

C.  Of  the  Deity :  To  be  or  grow  righteously 
angry  or  wroth  (against  or  with  a  person  or  thing). 

(Z1300  E.  E,  Psalter  vii.  12  (H.),  God  demer  rith,.  .Nou 
wratnes  bealle  daies  in  land?  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  ix.128 
Caymcs  kynde  &  his  kynde  coupled  togideres,  Tyl  god 
wratthed  for  her  werkis.  1382  Wvclif  Lam.  v.  22  Lord, . . 
thou  wrathedist  ajen  vs  hugely,  a  1450  JCnt,  de  la  Tour 
(1868)  77  And  God  wratthed  therwith,  and  bade  Moyses[etc.]. 

2.  trans.  To  make  (a  jierson,  etc.)  irate,  angry, 
or  wroth ;  to  move  to  wrath,  ire,  or  deep  resent- 
ment ;  to  anger,  enrage  ;  to  annoy,  vex. 

In  very  frequent  use  from  c  1150  to  c  1450. 

tt.  c  1205  Lav.  3771  Heo  werSede  [c  1275  Hii  wre}>i?ede] 
heore  moddri  mare  |>ene  heo  sulden.  a  Z225  Ancr,  R.  426 
On  alle  wise  uorberen  to  wre33en  hore  dame,  a  1250  Prov. 
Alfred  (A.)  276  And  ^u  bi  myd  worde  iwre)>(?ed  heuedest. 
1340  Ayenb.  8  pet  we  ous  loky  ^et  we  ne  wrej^j^i  uader  ne 
moder  wytindeliche.  C1380  Sir  Ferumb.  4045  penk  eft- 
sones  to  auenged  be  of  pe  Amyral  t>at  ha|>  y-wre^J>ed  t»e. 
a  1450  Northern  Passion  (D)  727  Petir  stod  wretthid  ful  sore. 

p.  a  Z200  Vices  ^  Virtues  99  Se  3e  hafd  3ese  eadi  mihte, 
him  ne  mai  no  mann  wraShin.  c  1205  Lav.  7200  Pe  feond 
wes  iwraaSed.  1297  R.  Glouc,  (RoUs)  7721  Jif  }iat  eni  him 
(=  William)  wrajjj^ede,  adoun  he  was  anon.  13. .  K.  Alls. 
3360  (Laud  MS.),  Ne  shaltou  wraj>j7e  \n  lorde  gent.  1303 
R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  8584  Of  J^ese  dedly  sj'nnes  seuene, 
pat  we  wrat>t>e  with  God  of  heuene.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI, 
A.  ir.  85  Serwe  on  ^\  lokkes,  Such  weddyng  to  worche  to 
wrat>t>c  with  truj^e.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  A",  xviii. 
xiL  (BodL  MS.),  pe  liee  whan  he  is  ywra}>)7ed.  a  1450 
MYRc/*rtn  Pr.  1142  Hast  |>ou..  Wrath J>cd  |>yne5bore  in  any 
bynge?  1480  Caxton  Cron.  Eng.  ccxxx.  244  The  kyng  was 
gretelymeuid  and  wratthed. 

trans/,  c  1205  Lav.  12006  pe  sae  wes  wunder  ane  wod,  and 
ladliche  iwraSSed. 

absol.  13..  Pol.y  Rel,^  ^  L.  Poems  (1903)  260  Lechery.. 
wastej)..,  hit  wra>)>et>,  hitbigile>. 

y.  a  1275  Prov,  j^l/red  (B.)  276  If .  .|ju  hire  mid  worde 
wral>ed  haredest.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16427  Pilate forthoght 
t)aim  bath  to  wrath.  CX350  Will,  Palerne  981,  I  wra^Jed 
him  neuer  ..  in  word  ne  in  dede.  f  1369  Chauckr  Dethe 
Blautiche  1151  Ne  I  wolde  haue  wrathed  l.er  truly,  f  1450 
Mirk's  Festial  ag  But  yn  a  myshappe.  .'^z.y  wra^eden  hor 
modyr.  i486  Bk.  St.  A  loans  f  v  b,  Wrath  not  thy  neighborys 
next  the.  [z866  Morris  Ayenb,  8  tnarg..  Wrath  not  thy 
Father  or  Mother.] 

trans/,  c  1205  Lay.  4577  pe  wind  com  on  wecScre,  and  )>a 
sac  he  wraSede  [tf  1275  ^e  see  wre)jj>ede]. 

8.  ^1400  Brut  II.  310  Wherfore  \>^  King  was  gretly,. 
wraithed.    <:x48o  Hf.nrvson  Fables,  IVol/ ^  Lamb  ^-^  He 
wraithic  me,  and  than  I  cu!d  him  warne  Within  ane  geir. 
b.  Predicated  of  things.     Somewhat  rare, 

a  1225  Leg.  Katk.  23S  Ne  nis  na  J>ing  hwer^urh  monnes 
muchcle  madschipe  wre?3e3  [Cott.  MS.  wra33e3]"him  wi3 
mare  Cctc^     c  xajo  HtUi  Meid.  37  Moni  y^ing  schal  ham 
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wracSSen  S:  gremen.  1471  Boston  Lett.  III.  57  Sir  Jamys 
is  evyr  choppyng  at  me . .  with  syche  wordys  as  he  thynkys 
wrath*  me. 

c.  To  provoke  or  incite  (the  Deity)  to  righteous 
anger  or  wrath ;  to  move  to  displeasure.  Also  const. 
io,  with. 

In  frequent  use  from  c  1325  to  c  1425. 

c  1200  Ormin  5615  pu  Ne  darrst  nohht  Drihhtin  wrat»}>enn. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  138  Monnes  souie  . .  ge3  ut  of  hire  heie 
heouenliche  cunde,  &  forte  paien  hire,  wreflftet  hire  schup- 
pare.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  8813  po  ^ou.  .wra^^^edest  so 
muche  god.  ^1330  Amis  ^  A  mil.  606  Al  our  ioie..We 
schuld  lese,  and,  for  that  sinne,  Wretthi  God  therto.  CX375 
CwrjorTI/.  i227(Fairf.),  Vn-sely  cay  me . .  and  alle  his  osspringe 
.  .wTz\?et  him  wit>  wikked  rede,  c  1430  Hymns  Virg,  (1867) 
16  Ihesu,  for  them  y  \>&  biseche  pat  wra^j^en  )>ee  in  ony  wise. 
(Z  1450  MvRC /'rtr. /'r.  978  Hast  J>ou.  .I-wrathJ)ad  ^y  god 
greuowsly?  1485  Caxton  *S"/.  Wene/r.  3  Thou  hast  gretely 
wratthed  oure  lorde. 

3.  rejl.  To  wax,  become,  or  grow  angry. 

CIZ05  Lav. 20345  ArSur-.^jisgomen  isaehand  wraSdehine 
sulfne.  a  i22Sy«//««izio(RoyalMS.),pa  t?e  reue  iherde  J^is, 
he  wre33ede  him  swi5e.  f  xzpo  Beket  gj-z  po  t>e  king  i-saij 
him  so  come  he  wrath^ede  him  a-non.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr. 
661  Fader,  no  wretjje  ^e  nou5t.  1362  Langl.  P.  PL  A.  in. 
176  Whi  \iQ\x  wra|)pest  |je  now,  wonder  me  t?inkej>.  c  1420 
Chron.  Vilod.  4125  Hurre  brother  wratthede  hym  |>o  at  J>e 
last,  c  1450  LovELiCH  Grail  xxxvii.  644  Anon  to  wraththen 
sche  gan  hire  there.  [1822  Scott  Peveril  xxii,  *  Nay,  wrath 
thee  not,  Will, 'said  Ganlesse.] 

4.  trans.  To  be  or  become  angry  with  (a  per- 
son) ;  to  treat  with  anger,  ire,  or  deep  resentment. 

ri374  Chaucer  Troylus  \\\.  i-j\  Ne  I  nyl  forbere,  yf  )>at 
ye  don  a-mys,  To  wrathen  [Harl.  MS.  wreth]  yow,  and  whil 
pat  ye  me  serue,  Cherycen  yow  right  after  ye  deserue.  X37S 
Cnntic.  de  Creatione  288  5ut  bad  me  Michel  with  word  od 
Worschipen  ^jc,  or  elles  god  Wolde  wrathen  me.  ^1430  in 
Pol.^  Rel.,  ^  L.  Poems  {igo-^z<^t/ii  Whi  wraj7|>ist  J?ou  me? 
y  greue  |>ee  nou3t.  1567  Turberv.  OvidsEp.  73  b,  A  cruell 
stepdame  will  my  children  wrath  [L.  saeviet  in  partus  tneos]. 

5.  To  afflict,  harm,  or  injure  ;  to  bring  to  griet 
or  disaster. 

13. .  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  1529  Gwichard,  who  haj>  wret^ed  J>e, 
&  where  hastow  in  bateyle  be?  13. .  Gaw.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  726 
For  werre  wrathed  bym  not  so  much,  J>at  wynter  was  wors. 
Ibid,  2420  Adam,.. Salamon.. and  Samson.. were  wrathed 
wyth  her  \sc.  woman's]  wyles.  14..  Guy  IVar^v.  1123 
(Camb.  MS.)  3252  Or  they  be  passyd  the  hyllys  bye,  We 
schaH  hem  wrath. 

Hence  f  Wrather,  one  who  excites,  or  moves  to, 
tvrath  ;  +  Wra'thing"  vbl,  sb.  Obs. 

138a  WvcLiF  Ezek.  ii.  7  Therfor  thou  shalE  speke  my 
wordis  to  hem,..for  theiben  *wraththers.  cxyjo  Stacions 
o/Ro-me  107  (Vernon  MS.),  *Wra}7]bing  of  Fader  or  Moder 
5if  hit  be  In  godes  nome  he  forgiuep  ^je.  ^1400  Cato's 
Morals  296  in  Cursor  M,  1673  For  nane  aide  wra|»|>ing  hate 
no^t  l^i  frende  if  he  chaunge  his  manere.  c  1440  Jacob's 
Well  241  Princepally  for  dreed  of  god,  for  dreed  of  his 
wretthyng.  a  X450  Knt.  de  la  Tour\xZtZ)  24  For  drede  of 
sclaunder  and  wratthinge  of  her. 

Wrath,  obs,  erron.  f.  Rathe  adv. 
cxSfOO  Arth.  <5-  Merl.  2145  (Line.  Inn  MS.),  King  Anguis 
•  'P'd  arme  his  men  wrath  &  prest. 

Wrathe,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Wrtthe  v,  Wrather- 
hail,  -heal,  -hele,varr,  Wrother-heal  Obs» 

Wrathful  (rg-pful),  a,  [f.  Wbath  j-^.  +  -ful, 
Cf.  Wrethful  a.,  Wrothful  a,"] 

1.  Of  persons,  etc. :  Harbouring  wrath  ;  full  of 
anger ;  enraged,  incensed. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xvii.  51  Mi  leser  artou . .  Fra  mi  faes 
ben  wrathful  ai.  c  X330  Spec.  Gyde  Wamu.  262  peder  he  wole 
lihtenadoun  Wra|?frul.  .asalioun.  X388  Wyclif/'^-^'J'.  xv.  18 
A  wrathful  man  reisith  chidyngis.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De 
P.  /?.  xviii.  xii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Some  [bees]  be|>,.foule  to  si5t 
and  more  wraj>fulle  )>anne  ol>er.  C1430  in  Babees  Bk.  12 
[Do  not  be)  to  wielde,  ne  to  wrathful,  nei^r  waaste.  1568 
Grafton  Chron.  II.  758  He  was  malicious,  wrathfull,  enuy. 
ous.  1582  Stanyhurst  Janets  i.  (Arb.)  18  A!  the  frushe 
and  leanings  of  Greeks,  of  wrathful  Achilles.  1624  Milton 
Ps.  cxxxvi.  10  O  let  us  his  praises  tell,  That  doth  the 
wrathfuU  tyrants  quell.  1697  ]3ryden  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  344 
The  Bees,  a  wrathful  Race.  1697  —  Ai^neiswu.  81  With 
sacrifice  the  wrathful  queen  appease.  ai7i8  Prior  znd 
Hymn  0/  Callimachus  22  Lest  wrathful  the  far-shooting 
God  emitt  His  fatal  Arrows.  177S  Adair  Amer.Ind.  303 
They  hung  down  their  heads,  and  looked  gloomy  and  wrath- 
ful. 1846  W.  H.  Mill  Five  Serm.  (1B48)  ii6_  Describing 
Himself  as  wrathful  against  the  determined  sinner.  1877 
'  Rita  '  Vivienne  i.  viii,  Her  heart  was  wrathful  and  indig- 
nant. 1892  A.  E.  Lee  Hist,  Columbus,  Ohio  I.  315  The 
tollgates.  .were  torn  away  by  wrathful  citizens. 
b.  iransf.  Of  things. 

X563  Sackville  Induct.  Mirr,  Mag,  i,  The  wrathful  winter 
prochinge  on  a-pace.  1590  Si'enser  F.  Q.  il  ii.  30  Thousand 
furies  wait  on  wrathful!  sword.  1591  Sylvester /?«  Bartas 
1.  ii.  902  Thou  hast  felt  the  rod  Of  the  revenging  wrathfull 
hand  of  God.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  iii.  ii.  43  The  wrathfull 
Skies  Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  darke.  1697  Dryden 
j^neis  IX.  461  Nor  with  less  Rage  Euryaius  employs  The 
wrathful  Sword,  or  fewer  Foes  destroys.  1709STEELE  Tatler 
No  38  r  3  They  stripp'd  and.. fought  full  fairly  with  their 
wrathful  Hands.  1727  Thomson  Surnmer  741  Unusual 
Darkness  ..  gains  The  whole  Possession  of  the  Air,  sur- 
charg'd  With  wrathful  Vapour.  a  1835  Mrs.  Hemans 
Treasures  0/  Deep  ii,  Sweep  o'er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and 
wrathful  main.  1841  I3ickens  Barn.  Rudge  Ivi,  A  threaten- 
ing light.,  which.,  showed  like  a  wrathful  sunset. 

2.  Marked  or  characterized  by,  expressive  of,  of 
the  nature  of,  wrath  or  anger, 

1390  GowkrC£7«/!  hi.  98  Full  of  ymaginacion  Of  dredes 
and  of  wrathful  thoghtes,  He  fret  himsclven  al  to  noghtes. 
c  1400  26 Pol.  Poems  xx.  77  Pan  comet>  she  horn  in  wra}?|:)e- 
ful  hete.  14..  0/  Manners  8  in  Bahees-bk.  34  Of  wraj^ful 
wordis  euermore  be  ware.  1514  Barclay  Egloges  (1570) 
B  iv/i  Better  is.. a  small  handful!  with  rest  and  sure  plea- 
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saunce,  Then  twenty  dishes  with  wrathfull  countenaunce. 
153SC0VERDALE  I  Mace.  ii.  49  Now  is  the  tyme  of  destruc 
cioti  and  wrathfull  displeasure.  1610  Mirr./or  Mag.  630 
loue  in  the  tempest  of  his  wrathfull  mood  Powr'ddownehis 
wreake  vpon  my  wretched  bed.  1631  Gouge  God" s  Arrorus 
111.  §3.  186  Wrathfull  and  revengefull  affections.  1716  Pope 
Iliad  V.  1092  Him.. with  a  wrathful  Look  The  Lord  of 
Thunders  view'd.  1834PRINGLE  A/r.  Sk.  vii.  ^52  The  tre- 
mendous screams  of  their  wrathful  voices.  1900  Longvt, 
Mag,  March  452  His  accelerated  and  somewhat  wrathful 
departure  from  Brackenhurst. 

Comb.  1885  C.  J.  Lyall  Ane.  A  rab.  Poet.  5  A  lion  wrath- 
ful-eyed. 

Wra'thfally,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY2.  cf. 
Wrethfully  adv^  In  a  wrathful  manner  ; 
angrily,  wrothfuUy. 

c  1330  Arth.  <§■  Merl.  1362  pe  king  for  J>is  was  swij^e  wro^, 
wrapfulliche  swore  his  o(>.  1390  Gower  Con/.  II.  375  Bot 
he  hem  wrathfulli  congeide.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  i.  18 
His  sword  he  drew  all  wrathfuUy.  i6ox  Shaks.  Jul,  C.  n. 
i.  172  Let's  kill  him  Boldly,  but  not  WrathfuUy.  1740  Rich- 
ardson Pamela  II.  281  He. .said  wrathfuUy,  Begone, 
rageful  Woman  !  1833  Mrs.  Browning  Prometh.  Bound 
189  Zeus.  .Right  wrathfuliy  Bears  on  his  sceptral  soul  un- 
bent.  1839  Dickens  Nickleby  xii,  '  Hold  your  tongue,*  re- 
plied Miss  Squeers  wrathfuUy.  1885  L' pool  Daily  Post  -j 
March  4/8  The  recollections  of  our  correspondent  have 
apparently  been  wrathfuliy  awakened. 

Wra'thf nines s.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]    The 

state,  condition,  or  quality  of  being  wrathful ; 
wrath,  ire. 

1382  Wyclif  Ecclus.  i.  28  Wrathefulnesse  forsothc  of  wil- 
fulnesse..is  his  turnyng  vp  so  doun.  1546  Wycklyffes 
Wycket  (1828)  3  Heshalberaysed  tyll  the  wrathfulnes  before 
determyned  is  perfectilye  made.  1583  Golding  Calvin  on 
Deut.  xxxii.  189  There  is  no  wrathfulnesse  in  God.  1591 
Harington  Orl.  Fur.  xlii.  i.  What  iron  band,  or  what 
sharp  hard  mouth'd  bit.. Can  bridle  wrathfulness  and  con- 
quer it?  1683  J.  PoRDAGE  Mystic  Div.  118  To  the  Fire- 
essence  do  belong.  Fierceness,  Fieriness,  Wrathfulness.  X727 
Bailey  (voL  II),  Ire/ulness^  wrathfulness.  1859  Geo.  Eliot 
Adam  Bede  \,  Adam,. was  afraid  she  had  thought  him 
serious  about  his  wrathfulness. 

fWra'thleSS,  a.     Also  4  wra]?J)elees.      [f. 

Wrath  sb,  +  -less.]  Free  from,  devoid  of,  wrath. 
C1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xii.  42  To  alle  that  ever  hider 
code,  To  do  to  day  my  neode,  ichuUe  be  wraththe-lees.  1598 
•Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  i.  Handycra/ts  635  Tost  by  the 
Fiend  that  fiercely  tortures  them.  With  wrathlesse  wounds 
their  senselesse  members  wounding,  c  1636  Waller  On 
C'tess  Carlisle's  Chamber  j^  Before  his  feet  so  sheep  and 
lions  lay.  Fearless  and  wrathless,  while  they  heard  him  play, 

Wrathli,  Wr aWiche,  etc. ,  varr.  Wrothl y  adv. 

•{•Wrath  money,  local,  [van  of  warth-money  : 
cf.  ward-silver  Ward  j(J.2  35  b  and  Wardpenny,] 

=  Wroth  money. 

1730  Thomas  Du^dale's  Warwick.  I.  4/2  The  party  pay- 
ing It  must  go  thnce  about  the  cross,  and  say  The  Wrath 
money,  and  then  lay  it  in  the  hole  of  the  said  cross  before 
good  witness. 

fWrathness.  Obs,'^'^  In  5  wrathenease.  [f. 
ME.  wrath  Wroth  a,  +  -ness.]    Anger. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxi,  12  Dragons. .schall  derke  in  )>er 
denne  In  wrathe  when  we  writhe,  or  in  wrathenesse  ar 
wapped. 

Wrathy  (r9*])i,  C/.5.ra*J)i),(3:.  Orig.  (and  chiefly) 
U,S,   [f.  Wrath  sb,  +  -t \     Cf.  Wrothy  ^z.] 

1.  Of  persons  :  Feeling,  or  inclined  to,  wrath  ; 
wrothful,  very  angry,  incensed. 

1828  J.  F.  Cooper  Red  Rover  viii.  You  are  wrathy,  friend, 
without  reason.  1828  Webster,  Wrathy^  very  angry ;  a 
colloquial  word.  1833  [S.  Smith]  Lett,  J.  Do^.vning  viii. 
(1835)  66  When  things  don't  go  right,  and  the  Gineral  gits 
a  little  wrathy.  1859  Trollope  West  Indies  (i860)  xiii.  19B 
They  are  wrathy  men,  and  have  rough  sides  to  their  tongues. 
1887  Mrs.  D.  Daly  S.  Australia  307  The  wrathy  owner  of 
the  missing  horses. 

absol.  1902  C.  G.  Harper  Holyhead RoadW.  185  But  the 
habitations  of  wrathy  and  peaceable  are  alike  overthrown. 
b.  Marked   or   characterized  by,  expressing   or 
evincing,  deep  anger  or  indignation. 

1873  Miss  Broughton  Nancy  II.  112  A  wrathy  red  light 
has  come  into  his  deep  eyes.  1890  Big  Game  N.  Amer.  352 
He  was  in  a  decidedly  wrathy  mood.  1897  H.  G.  Wells 
Certain  Matters  (1898)  131  Coming  back  to  wrathy  swear- 
ing, . .  I  am  sorry  to  see  it  decay. 

2.  transf.  Of  the  elements,  etc. :  Fierce,  violent, 
tempestuous. 

x87a  Talmage  Serin.  100  The  shrill  blast  of  the  wrathiest 

teinpest  that  ever  blackened  the  sky  or  shook  the  ocean. 

1876  Miss  Broughton  Joan  1,  xxxi,  The  wrathy,  masterful, 

winter  sea. 
Hence  Wra'thily  adv,,  wrathfuliy.   U.S, 
1847  Webster.    1879  G.  W.  Ck&ve.  Old  Creole  Days  (^\ZZ-^) 

235  The  negro  begged ;  the  master  wrathily  insisted. 

tWra-tling,  a.  Obs,  rare~K  [Imitative.  Cf. 
Rattling/'//,  a.]     vSeequot.) 

a  1661  Fuller  Worthies,  Leics.  11.  126  [They]  have  an 
harsh  and  wratling  kind  of  Speech,  uttering  their  words 
with  much  difficulty  and  wharling  in  the  Throat,  and  cannot 
well  pronounce  the  Letter  R. 

Wraught,  obs.  f.  wrought,  pa.  t.  of  Work  v. 

Wraw,  a.  Obs,  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  a.  3  wrah, 
4  wragh,  5  WTa5e  ;  4  wrau,  4-5  (9  north,  dial.) 
wrawe,  4-6  wraw,  9  dial,  raw,  ^.  4  wrowe, 
WT055  5  WTOW.  [Of  obscure  origin ;  the  forms 
indicate  an  unrecorded  OE.  *wrdh^  *wr(i^.'\ 

1.  Of  persons  :  Angry,  wrathful,  wroth. 

c  1205  Lav.  3354  pis  iherde  Leir  king ;  bar  fore  he  wes  sw«}}e 
wrah.  «  X275  Ancr,  R.  416  (Cott.  Cleop.  MS.),  Pet  nan 
from  ow  ne  parti  wi3  scandle,  ne  wrah,  ne  mispaict.   a  1300 
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Tkmsk  ff  Night,  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  51  Hy  gladieth  hem 
that  beth  wrowe.  ^1315  Shoreham  iv.  139  Wat  help|je  hyt 
so  wrau  to  be,  Wanne  >ou  wy'p  gode  chysi  ?  c  1386  Chaucer 
Mane.  ProL  46  With  this  speche  the  Cook  wax  wrooth  & 
wraw.  c  1400  Rule  St.  5f/w/  (Prose)  8  Wisit  ^>at  er  seke ;. . 
Sahtii  t^at  ere  wraje.  c  1500  Bitnt-bc^s  Test,  in  Halliw. 
Nugae  P.  9  They  be  than  so  angry  and  so  wraw.  a  15*9 
Skelton  Agst.  Gnrnescke  \\.  40  Thow  mantycore, . .  Wrang- 
lynge,  waywyrde,  wytles,  wraw,  and  \iothyng  meke,  i8ix 
WiLLAsin  ArchaeoL  (1814)  XVII.  163  /Frdw?, angry.  1887 
Kentish  Gloss.  126  Raw^  angry. — Sittingbourne. 
b.  Marked  or  characterized  by  anger  or  ire. 
c  1475  Promp.  Parv,  (K.)  80/2  Clenchyn  a*)en  in  wraw 
speche, . .  obgarrio. 

2.  Peevish,  crabbed;  perverse,  contrarious. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  P  677  Accidie  maketh  hym  heuy 
thoughtful!  &  wrawe  [v.rr.  wrowe,  Ellestn.  MS.  wrawful]. 
C1440  Promp.  Parv.  99/2  Crabbyd,  awke,  or  wrawe.., 
ceronicuSybHosus.  Ibid.  533/1  Wraw,  froward,  ongoodly,.. 
^otgrrmSt  exaspcrans. 

Hence  f  Wraw  fol  a. ,  =  Wraw  «.  3  ;  f  Wrawly 
adv,.,  perversely  ;  +Wraw'ness,  penxrseness. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  p68o  He  dooth  alle  thyng  with 
anoy  and  with  wrawnesse,  slaknesse,  and  excusacion.  c  Z400 
wrawful  (see  prcc  2].  f  1440  Promp,  Parv.  18/2  Awkely, 
or  wrawely,  jS^rt'^rrtf,  contrarie.  Ibid,  533/ 1  Wrawnesse, 
Protervia, . .  tnlositas,  perversitas, 

+  Wraw,  V,  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  wrawen.  [ad, 
MDu,  wrauwen,  of  iniitative  origin.]  intr.  To 
mianl,  as  a  cat ;  to  mew, 

xa8i  Caxton  Reynard X.  (Arb.)  2a  Thenne,  .began  he  [sc, 
Tybert  the  cat]  to  wrawen  for  he  was  almost  ystranglyd, 
x66a  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  III.  611  Quhan  we  void 
[=  would]  be  in  the  shap  of  cattis,  we  did  nothing  but  cry 
and  wraw. 

tWrawed,  «.  Obs.  Also  5-6  wrawd.  [f. 
Wraw  a.  +  -ed^.]     Angry,  wroth  ;  perverse, 

a  X400-50  Wars  Alex.  3167  For  he.  .Is  wrawid  &  wrathful! 
of  will,  &  wode  as  a  lyon-  c  1460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture 
590  Crabbe  is  a  slutt  to  kerve  &  a  wrawd  wight.  xs8a 
Stamyhurst  ^neis  iv.  fArb.)  116  O  forlome  Dido,  now 
now  wrawd  desienye  grubs  the, 

Wrawlf  ^'  Obs,  exc.  north,  dial.  Also  4  wral, 
6  wxall,  7  wralle ;  5,  7  wrawle,  6,  8  wraul,  7 
wraulo,  6- wrawl(9f/w/.rawwl);  also  4(9^^0/.) 
warL  [Imitative.  Cf.  Norw.  vraula^  raula  ;  also 
Da.  vraaU,  vrseie^  Sw.  vrd/a,  LG.  wrdlen,  to  squall, 
bellow,  scream.] 

1.  t'ntr.  To  utter  an  inarticulate  noise  or  sound  ; 
to  bawl,  squall. 

f  1440  ipomydon  1835  Thus  he  iiwawled  &  wroth  a  way, 
One  word  (o  hyr  he  noldc  not  say.  1573  Tusser  Husb. 
(1878)  191  Bralling  fooles  that  wr.-iU  for  cuerie  wrong.  i6ox 
Holland  Pliny  I.  152  Man  alone,  .she  hath  laid  all  naked 
upon  the  bare  earth,,  .to  cry  and  wraule  presently  from  the 
very  first  houre  that  he  is  home  into  this  world.  1606  Bry- 
SKBTT  Civ.  Life  33  Euer  crying  and  wrawling  for  they  wote 
not  what,  c  1780  .M.  Lonsdale  in  S.  Gilpin  Songs  Cumbld, 
(1866)  276  Guidman  stuid  wraulin  at  her  lug,  An'  ca'd  her 
many  a  garrick.  iSix  Wtu-an  In  Archaeol.  {1814)  XVII. 
163  WroTvliHg,  quarrelling,  or  contending  with  a  loud  voice. 
1859  B.  Brierly  Daisy  Nook  49  A  lot  o*  dhrunken  chaps 
rawlin'  wi'  one  another. 

t2.  Of  a  cat:   ^  Wbaw  z;.  Obs.-^ 

iS96Spen-skr  F.  Q.  vi.  xii.  37  Some  were.. of  cats,  that 
wrawling  still  did  cry. 

Hence  Wrawler,  one  who  brawls  or  squalls  ; 
Wraw'lliLflr  'vbl'  5b.  and  ///.  a. 

£1440  Promp.  Parv.  37/2  BlafToorde  or  *warlare  [IVinch. 
MS.  wrawlerej. .,  traulus.  1579-80  North  Plutarch  {1595) 
55  Neither  were  .  (the  children]  cryers,  wrallcrs,  or  vnhappy 
children,  a  1530  Heywood  Johan  9f  Tyb.  (Brandl.)  365  She 
wyll  neuer  leue  her  'wrawlyng.  i^joGoogk  Popish  Kin^d. 
n.  (1880)21  b,  Children  there  that  lye.  And  fill  their  cares  with 
wrawling  all  the  night.  i6<^  Holland  Plutarch's  M or.  12 19 
Cries  and  wrawlings  of  an  infinite  number  of  children.  1633 
New  ^  Merry  Frognost.  E  2,  Beggars  loue  brawling,  And 
wretches  loue  wrawling.  1573  .\.  Anderson  Expos.  0/ 
Benedict.  30  To  auiet  &  make  stil  his  wanton  and  *wrauling 
cryes.  1619  R.  Wrst  Bk.  Demeanor  60  in  Babees  Bk.,  Nor 
practize  snufiingly  to  spe.ike,  for  that  doth  imitate  The 
brutish  Storke.  .and  the  wrallingcat.  ri6ao  Welsh  Emboss. 
IV.  1510  [The  women]  to  still  their  wrawlinge  bastards  cry 
out,  husht  [etc.]. 

Wrax,  erron.  f.  Rax  v,  Sc.  and  norik.  dial. 

Wraxld,  v.  Obs,  exc.  s.w.  dial.  Forms :  i 
wraxUan,  3-4  wraxU,  4-5,  9  dial,  wraxle  (5 
wraosle,  vraskle,  9  dial,  wroxle,  rozle),  [0E« 
wraxHan  =  OFris.  wraxlia  (WFris.  wrakseije, 
wrokseije).  The  orig.  form  of  the  stem  mav  have 
been  xvrasc- ;  cf.  OE.  wrxstlian  Wrestle  v.]  intr. 
To  wrestle;  to  contend,  strive.     Also^^. 

c  xooo  iCtPRic  Gen.  xxxii.  24  Da  wraxlode  an  cngel  wi5 
byne  on  mcri;5en,  c  1000  —  Saints'  Lives  xxiii.  578  Ic  wses 
..on  unmsetum  co^tnungum  winnende  and  wraxlijende. 
f  »7S  Lay.  1858  Brutus  hlnc  lette  witie..fort  lete  fondicn 
of  bis  main  stronge,  to  wraxli  to  vore  Brutus.  Ibid.  94699 
Somme  l^ar  wraxlede  and  wij>er-game  makede.  c  1305  St. 
Swithin  in  E.E.P,  (1862)  45  fe  laldelikcre  hi  mt^le  Huppe 
ouer  diches  wher  hi  wolde,  bo^e  wraxli  and  fi^te.  1393 
Langu  p.  pi.  C.  xvn.  67  Yf  wratthe  wraxle  with  \>e  ponre 
be  hath  t»e  worsse  cnde.  Ibid.  80  paugh  couetyce  wolde 
with  l>e  poure  ivraxle  J>ei  mai  nat  come  to-gederis.  14.. 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  593  Luctor,  to  wraxle.  1746  Extnoor 
Scolding  (E.D.S.)  217  (Though  he]  wriggled,  and  pawed, 
and  wraxled,  and  twined.  1851,  x886  in  Oevon  and  Isle  of 
Wight  glossaries,  1854  N.  <V  Q.  16  Dec.  479  (Cornish  dia- 
lect), iyroxl^,..to  wrestle. 

Hence  Wra-xUng  vb/.  sb.  ("also  atirib.)  and ppi.  a, 

ciooo  ^lfhic  I'oc,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  150  Luctntio,  wrax- 
lung.  £1X75  Lav.  1871  par  was  mochel  folk  at  bare  wrax- 
linge.    S746  Exmoor  Scolding  Gloss.,  IVraxlifigt  wrestling. 


1837  [Mrs.  Palmer]  Dial.  Devon.  Dialect  9  Wot'n  go.  .to 
rail  an  zee  the  wraxlin?  1835  Kingslky  IVestiu.  Ho!  xxx, 
I'll,  .buy  me  a  pair  of  horn- tips  to  my  shoes,  like  a  wraxUng- 
man.  1867  Rock  yim  an'  Nell  cxx'i.  (E.D.S.),  Jan's  wrax- 
ling  ginged  tha  wildego.  x89«  Sarah  Hewett  Pecuant 
Speech  Devon  150  A  wraxling  match  between  Joe  Gooding 
and  Dick  Gollop. 

"Wray,  ME.  or  dial,  var.  Wro. 
+Wray,  z'.^  Obs.  Forms:  a.  i  wToe5an,wTesd.n, 
2  wrei5en,3wre3en,wrei5en((9rw/.wr05(h)enn); 

2  uureien,  2-3  wreien,  3  wreyen,  5  wreyyn; 

3  •wrei5e,  3-4  wreie,  3-5  wreye,  4-5  wre^e  (5 
wreythe),  wregh(e,  4  WTe5,  -wTei,  4-6  wrey  ; 

4  wToie,  wroye,  4-5  wraie,  5-6  wray  (6  Sc, 
vray).  ^.  3-4  wrygbe,  5  wrigh,  4-5  wryen, 
wrye,  4-6  wrie,  5-6  wry.  7,  5  Sc  wre,  8  north, 
dial.  wree.  [Comm.  Teut.  :  OE.  wr^tflnyWriyzn^ 
=  OFris.  wrSgia,  wriia  (WFris.  wroegje^  EFris. 
wrogje^  wrogt  NFris.  wroge)^  MDn.  wroeghen  (Du. 
wroegen)^  OS.  ivr6gjan  (MLG.  wrogen,  wrugen, 
rogen,  LG.  wrogen,  wragen,  wrogen^  rogen),  OHG, 
ruogen  (MHG.  riiegen.,  G.  nigen)^  ON.  ragja 
(Icel.  rgsg/a\  Norw.  r^a,  Sw.  riija)^  f.  the  stem 
wrff^'  (ON.  rtfg  slander,  strife),  with  a  variant 
wroh'  which  appears  in  Goth,  wrdhs  accusation, 
wrdhjan  to  accuse. 

By  normal  dialectal  developments,  three  main  formsof  the 
stem  appear  in  ME.,  viz.  ivrey  or  tvrayi  wry,  and  northern 
wre.\ 

I.  1.  To  accuse,  denounce,  or  inform  on  (a 
person);  to  expose  (one)  by  revealing  or  divulging 
information,  etc.,  to  ones  harm,  prejudice,  or 
discredit;  to  charge  with  a  crime,  offence,  fault, 
etc. ;   "  Bewray  v.  2, 

c  7»5  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  D  74  Defferuntur,  meldadun 
«f/ wroegdun.  a^ooO.  E.Martyrol.  10  Dec.  2i6Iccumeeft 
on  domes  dsej  ond  t>e  jjonne  wre^e  bcforan  Crj'stes  l>rymsetle. 
CXGOO  ^LFRic  Saints'  Lives  h.  184  Fserde  J)a  ardlice..to 
J>am  heah-^erasfan.  .and  begann  hi  to  wraej^enne.  an** 
O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  M.S.)  an.  1069,  Her  man  wrz^de  3one 
biscop  i^selric  on  Burh,  &  sende  hine  to  West  mynstre. 
CI17S  Lamb.  Horn.  29  Ne  mei  l>e  deofel  \>e  wreien  on 
l^an  o3re  Hue.  c  laoo  Ormin  2889  He  [sc.  Joseph]  wass 
xdmod  &  milde,  I  Jjatt  tatt  he  ne  woUde  nohht  Unnshat»i5 
wimmann  wre^henn.  c  1175  Passion  o/our  LordZ^  in  O,  E. 
Misc.  39  pe  maystres  of  pe  temple. ,  For  to  vndernyme  vre 
louerd..  were  euer  abute..  pet  heohynemyhte  wreye  and  don 
of  lyf-daye,  C1330  Atnis  f^  Aniil.  1090 Than  told  Sir  Amis 
al  that  cas..And  hou  the  steward  ^an  hem  wrain.  13., 
Gosp.  Sicodemus  (G.)  204  Pilat..se^in  to  J>e  iewes..sayd: 
*5e  wrigh  him  wrangwisly  *.  ir  1400  Ywaine  <$■  Gaw.  2859 
Sho  hyr  lalde. .  How  wikkedly  that  sho  w.^s  wreghed,  And* 
how  that  traytyrs  on  hir  leghed.  c  1450  Northern  Passion 
(MS.  Ad.)  609  pe  Iewes..l<^de  hym,  .vn  to..cayphase  And 
by  fore  hyme  paygune  hym  wrye.  1480  Caxton  Trcvisa's 
Higden  (148a)  167  b,  Cithero-.borwede  of  one  scilla,  but  he 
was  wryed  er  t»e  bargayne  was  made. 

rejl.  ciioo  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  D)an.  1076,  Waljjeof  eorl 
ferde  ofer  sac  &  wreide  hine  sylfne  &  haed  forsyfenysse. 
C1175  Lamb.  Horn.  27  Jif  ^^  wreiest  |je  seolfcn  to  t>ine 
scrifte.  a  laas  Ancr.  R.  304  Mon  schal  wreien  him  suluen 
ine  schrifte,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  26706  Qua  wil  noght  him- 
seluen  wrei.  .nu  ar  he  dei.    Ibid.  16466,  36701,  26716,  2696^. 

^g.  a  1SS5  Ancr.  R.206  Let..t>ouhtes  muncgunge  wreie 
him,  &  bicleope  him  of'^misliche  sunnen.  a  1400  in  Minor 
Poems fr.  V^emon  MS.  741  In  bremful  bale  h«  schal  hit  by, 
When  concicnce  his  werk  schal  wrj'c. 

b.  Const,  to  (another),  ^(a  thing). 

a  900  O.  E.  Martyrol.  8  Nov.  202  I>a  wregdon  Jia  o<Sre 
crscftigan  hy  to  Jjam  casere.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xxiii. 
14  Ic  nanne  intingan  Andan  ne  ma:;;^  on  l^isum  men  of  )>ain 
J>e  je  hine  wre;;a5.  crxxu  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an. 
1132,  pacom  Henri  abbot  &  uureide  t>e  munecesof  Burch  to 
be  king,  aisas  Ancr.  R,  172  He  was  sone  iwreied  to  J>« 
kinge  Salomon.  ^1308  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  200  Ic  am 
i-wreiid,  Sire,  to  the.  For  that  ilk  gilt.  xi..GuyWarw.[Pi..) 
3303  Here  wil  we  no  longer  duelle  :  To  (^emperour  y-wraid 
we  be^>.  C1400  PePysian  Gosp.  Harmony  95  pe  Jewes 
euerichon  bigonnen  hym  to  wryen  of  many  |>inges.  c  1450 
Mirour  Saluaciorot  {Koxh.)  134  Antipater..was  wryed  to 
the  Emperoure  Julian. 

Jig.  (Txsoo  yices  <5-  Virtues  141  5if  "re  hiertc.us  ne 
undememeS  naht  ne  ne  wreihft  of  nane  senne. 

»</?.  (T  1300  Cursor  M.  26668  pat  hou.. wrei  l^i-self  and 
o^x  noght  O  \i\.  wicked  werkes  wroght. 

SL  To  declare  or  assert  (something  about  another) 
by  way  of  accusation  or  denunciation ;  to  bring 
forward  as  a  charge. 

1x900  O.  E.  Martyrol.  25  Aug.  153  pa  foron  J»a  haecSnan 
bisccopas  ond  J>iet  wrc^don  to  ^aes  kyninges  breScr,  c  1000 
>Elfhic  Horn.  I.  478  pa:t  folc  wrehton  his  modisnysse  to 
flam  ca-serc.  fiaoo  Ormin  416  pait  fand  mann  nan  J>ing 
upponn  hemm  To  wre^enn,  ne  to  la;lenn.  c  1350  Northern 
Passion  (1916)  II.  128  Somme.. foiwede  [Jesus]  ^inges  to 
here  ;  Wat  i?ey  mi5te  on  him  leye  To  l>e  luws  vorto  wrcy. 

3.  To  reveal  or  disclose  (something  secret)  per- 
fidiously or  prejudicially  ;  to  divulge  with  breach 
of  trust ;  to  betray ;   -•  Bewbay  v.  3. 

a  X300  Cursor  M.  26690  pat  hou  sa  wrei  h'"  aim  dcde, 
pat  na  soigne  be  for  |>e  lede.  c  X330  A  rth.  <y  Merl.  3656  Non 
com  o^ain,.'ro  wray  |>e  kinges  parlement.  1387  Trf.visa 
Higden  VI.  281  But  his  counsaile  was  i-wried,  and  he 
was..i-cIosed  in  an  abbay.  i-^—Bnrth.  De  P.  R.  xvi. 
Ixxxiii.  (Tollem.  MS-),  Quyrin.. ;  his  ston  wrj-eh  and  dis- 
couere>  in  slep  counsel  and  priuite.  c  X400  Laud  Troy  Bk. 
3546  Priamus  has.,  spies  That  goure  ci>nsayl  to  him  wries. 
c  X465  Eng.  Chron,  (Camden,  1856)  21  As  sone  as  the  said 
lordcz  wiste  that  thair  counsellc  was  discovered  andwraid, 
they  flcdde.  1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Lord  Hastings  xlvil,  Alas, 
arc  counsels  wryed  to  catch  the  goode?  1576  Gascojgne 
Steele  Glas  128  Cut  out  my  tong, . . Lea.st  I  should  wraye  this 
bloudy  deede  of  bis. 


4.  gen.  To  reveal,  disclose,  or  divulge  (some 
fact,  etc) ;  to  declare,  communicate,  or  make 
known  ;   =  Bewray  v.  4. 

a  X300  Floriz  ff  Bl.  533  (Camb.  MS.),  Hele  ihc  wulle,and 
nothing  wreie,  Ower  beire  cumpaignie.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xviii,  iEgiptiati)  1446  like  ^ere  solempnyt  ftst..Jjai 
mad,  one  ))a.X.  day  scho  deyt,  fra  Jjat  he  hyre  lyf  had  wreyt. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Frankl.  T.  si6  In  his  songes  somwhal 
wolde  he  wreye  His  wo  as  in  a  general  compleynyng.  X5X3 
Douglas  ./Eneid  tx.  iii.  5  The  deid  is  auld  for  to  beleif  or 
wry,  Bot  the  memor  remanis  perjjeturJly.  a  154s  Wvatt  in 
Tottel's  Misc.  (Arb.)  57  Your  sighes  yow  fet  from  farre,  And 
all  to  wry  your  wo.  xs87Turberv.  frag.  7".  Rviij  b,  Then 
gan  hee  wrie  his  former  loue,  And  all  his  flame  vntolde. 

trans/,  ct^-j^  Chaucer  Compl.  Mars  91  Alas  I  dye;  the 
torche  is  come  that  al  this  world  wol  wrie.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  x.  v.  (Tcllem.  MS.),_Leye  bischineh  derke 
hinges,  and  wryeh  ^inges  h^^t  ben  hiddc,  and  make)?  hem 
knowe. 

b.  Const,  with  clause.   rare~\ 

1575  Gascoigne's  Poesies  Wks.  1907  I.  23  In  thundring 
verse  he  wrayes,  where  highest  mindes  be  thrall. 

5.  To  reveal  or  make  known  the  presence  of  (a 
person) ;  to  expose ;   =  Bewray  v,  5. 

c  izQo  Beket  i2i4in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  1. 141  With  him  a-morewe 
he  nam  His  oste,  hat  he  ne  scholde  him  wrei3e  forto  he  aftur 
wcie  cam.  13..  Sir  Beues  (A.)  1675  And  for  J?ai  .scholde 
him  nou^t  wrain,  Vnder  his  bond  he  made  him  pai.  13.. 
Gaw.  ^  Gr.  Knt,  1706  pay  sued  hym  fast,  Wre3ande  hym  ful 
weterly  with  a  wroth  noyse.  c  x^oo  Laud  Troy  Bk.  18341 
To  an .  .old  tour. .  He  hyed  hem  with  mechel  hast  For  drede 
lest  thei  were  y-wraied. 

b.  To  put  (a  person)  in  the  power  of  an  enemy 
or  opponent  by  disloyalty  or  treachery ;  to  betray, 

c  xa75  XI  Pains  of  Hell  iii  in  O.  E.  Misc.  150  He.  .l>at 
wreyeh  his  sibbe  o^er  him  fled  Abuuen  his  eyen  he  flod  geh. 
X387  Trevisa  Higden  V.  117  He  was  i-wreyed  by  t>e  same 
dou5ter  Fausta.  .and  fli3  to  MarciL  Ibid.  157  pere  he  was 
i-wreyed  wij?  [  =  by]  a  wenche. 

c.  To  expose(aperson)byreveaUng  some  hidden 
fact  or  private  matter. 

f  1340  Hampole  Pr.Consc.  5460-2  Alsstolnethyng  wreghes 
a  thefe  funden,  When  it  es  obout  his  nekcbounden,  Right 
swa  J^air  syns  sal  wrcghe  J?am  \>a.r.  c  X400  T.  Chestre  Laun- 
fal  147  Thane  seyde  syr  Launfal. .,  'I'ell  ye  no  man  of  my 
poverte. . .  The  knyghtes  answerede  and  seyde  tho.  That 
they  nolde  him  wreye  never  mo.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet 
(Prose)  36  Wre3  hir  noht  hat  te  h'ng  es  sent  to.  a  X450 
Knt.  de  la  ycKr  (1868)  62  As  a  theef  wol  b«  gladdethereas 
he  ys  liidde,  and  not  be  wrayed  of  his  thefte.  a  i$oo  Hist. 
K.  Boccus  ^  Sydracke  (1 T 510)  G '],  Yfthou  thy  frendeit  sey, 
And  wenyst  he  shal  the  not  wrey. 

6.  To  reveal,  disclose,  or  discover  the  true 
character  of;  to  show  or  expose  the  existence  or 
presence  of  (something  desired  to  be  concealed); 
to  betray ;  =  Bewray  v.  6, 

1576  Whetstone  Rock  0/ Regard  i.  38  Thou  mayst  (God 
wot)  thy  visard  vaile,  thy  wanton  maskes  are  wrayd.  Ibid. 
65  The  colours  which  I  wore,  my  secrete  mourning  wrayde. 
1587  Mirr.  Mag.,  Stater  iii,  The  werke  wrayes  the  man, 
seeme  he  neuer  so  fine. 

7.  To  expose  to  view ;  to  exhibit,  show. 

1587  TuRBERV.  Trag.  Tales  M  iiij.  He  wried  his  wounds, 
he  shewde  the  shameful  blows,  He  told  the  trayters  treason. 

8.  intr.  or  absol.  a.  To  denounce  or  slander  a 
person  ;  to  make  accusations,  cast  aspersions, 

^1320  Sir  Tristr.  2179  Meriadok  wraye}>  ay,  To  h*  king 
J7U5  seyd  he.  X399  Lanci-  Rich.  Redeles  \\.  84  pat  no  manere 
medeshuldemake  him  wrye.  14..  IVheatley  MS.  (1921)  8 
First  ye  glowered,  now  ye  wrye. 

b.  To  make  disclosures  or  statements. 

c  1425  Thomas  of  Erceld.  (1875)  2  If  j  solde  sytt  to  domes- 
daye.  With  my  tonge,  to  wrobbe  and  wrye.     ^1440  York 
Myst.  xxi.  25  'I'hey  askid  yf  I  a  prophete  ware,  And  I  saide 
*  nay  *;  but  sone  I  wreyede  high  aperte. 
O,  north,  dial.     (See  quot.) 

X78X  J.  HuTTON  Tour  to  Caves  (ed.  2)  Gloss.,  To  wree 
against  a  person,  to  insinuate  to  his  disadvantage. 

Hence  VTx&ying  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

cxooo  j^LFRic  Grrtw.  (Z.)3i7  Accusatio,  *wre?;ing.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  200  pe  vifte  [vice]  is  Wreiunge.  Ibid.  304  We 
schulen  beon  cwite  of  wreiunge  ette  muchele  dome,  c  1330 
Ning  of  Tars  739  The  ladi  bad  hire  maydens  anon.  Out  of 
hire  chaumbre  forte  gon,  For  drede  of  wriyying  sake,  c  X400 
Cursor  M,  27671  (Cott,  Galba  MS.),  pai  will  of  deme  a  man 
with  ill.  And  has  bot  a  wreghing  t?ar.till.  <r  14*5  Eug.  Conq. 
Ireland  102  He  beleued  he  fals  mannys  talys  &  wryynge. 
<zxaa5  Ancr.  R.  2  pe  on  [rule]  riwle6  J>e  heort,  he  makeS 
hire  efne  &  sraeSe,  wiftute  knotte  &  dolke  of  woh  inwit 
&  of  '•wreinde.  ^1300  Cursor  M.  26350  [One  should  be) 
Wreiand'[in  confession]. 

t  Wray,  v.'^  Obs."^  [See  Ray  z',2  5.]  intr. 
To  evacuate. 

x6ao  I.  C.  Tivo  Merry  Milk-maids  iv.  i.  M  x,  I  thioke 
some  Bird  has  wraid  in  my  eye. 

tWrayer.  Obs.  In  i  wresere,  2  wreiere,  4 
-er,  wraier,  4-5  wreyer  (4  wroyer),  5  -are;  5 
wryer ;  5  north,  wrear.  [OE.  wrigere  [i.  wrSgan 
Wray  v)-  +  -er  l),  =  OYi\-=,.wreiere,  wrSger  (NFris. 
ivroger),  MDu.  and  older  Flem.  {KxWsin) 'wroegher.'\ 
One  who  denounces,  discloses,  or  betrays ;  an 
accuser  or  betrayer. 

cxooo  jEi-FRic  Horn.  II.  336  Se  ealda  wreiere  cwje3, 
Biiton^e  forsifon  [etc.].  <:xi75  Lamb.  Horn.  57  Prud  ne 
wreiere  ne  beo  h"  noht.  aij/oo  Cursor  M.  26709  He  sal 
for-soth  on  domes-dai  Haue  wreiers  [Fair/,  wroyersj.  c  x3ao 
Sir  Tristr.  3288  pe  wraiers  J^at  weren  in  halle,  Schamly 
were  hai  schende.  ci^z^  Eng.  Conq.  Ireland  102  He  was 
onful  &  bakbyter,  wreyer,  false  &  traytur.  c  1440  Promp. 
Pnrv.  yjl^  Blabbe  or  labbe,  wreyare  of  cownscUe, .  .futilis. 
c  X460  [see  Wracgeb]. 
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fWrayful,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  3  wreiful.  [f. 
Weat  f.l  +  -FDU]  Containing  or  involving  an 
accosation;  accnsatory. 

m  M«s  Ancr.  R,  30a  Schrift  schal  beon  wreiful,  bitter,  mid 
seoRiwe.    Ibid,  304. 

Wrayst^e,  obs.  f.  Wrkst  sb.'^  and  v.  "Wr&yU 
obs.  pa.  I.  of  Wbitk  v.  Wraythe,  obs.  pa.  t. 
of  Wkithk  vA 

t  Wray"ward,  «-  Obs.  rare.  [Prob.  an  altera- 
tion of  \\  ATWABD  a.]      Perverse,  froward. 

15x6  Prom^.  Parr.  (W.  de  W.)  C  iij.  Crabbyd  or  wray- 
warde,  acfrtmicus^  hilosus.  c  15*0  Dial.  Creatures  M or.  v. 
B  ij  b,  A  wrayward  man  cawseth  stryues.  Ibid.  xii.  D  ij  b, 
A  sertayne  lorde  somtyme  had  a  wraywarde  seruant  and 
iaylwyllyd. 

Wrd,  obs.  form  of  WoBD. 

Wre,  obs.  Sc.  variant  of  Ore  2, 

1633  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scfft  44/i  Reservand  to  ws  yron  wre 
and  all  otner  kynd  of  minerallis. 

Wre,  Sc.  var.  Wbay  v.^  Obs. ;  obs.  var.  Wry  vA 

Wreach©dnes(s,  obs.  ff.  Wretchedkess. 

Wreade,  obs.  var.  Wbeathk  v. 

1584  TwYNE  Mneiii  xi.  S  i,  The  snake  about  him  wrigUng 
winding  wrcadcs  with  griefe  of  wound. 

Wreak  (rik),  sb.  Now  arch,  or  Obs.  Forms  : 
4-7  wreko  (4,  6  wrek),  6-7  wreake,  6-  wreak. 
[In  early  Northern  texts  a  normal  variant  of 
Wrkche  sb. ;  in  later  use  prob.  substituted  for  this, 
or  forWEAKE  sb.j  under  the  influence  of  the  verb.] 

1,  Pain  or  punishment  inflicted  in  return  for  an 
injury,  wrong,  offence,  etc. ;  hurt  or  harm  done 
from  vindictive  motives  ;  vengeance,  revenge. 

Infrequent  use  from  1 1540  to  1 1620. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22604  (Edin.),  Saint  peter  sal  be  domb 
l>at  dai, . .  For  doubt  of  demsteris  wrek  \Cott.  wreke].  c  1340 
Hampole  Pr.  Const.  5338  Howe  suld  J>ai  ^%\\  in  J?e  tyme  of 
wTeke  Bestille?  Ibid.tior  J>e  day  of  wreke  and  of  vengeaunce. 
CZ400  Destr.  Troy  12072  pe  sayntis  of  hell  Were  wode  in 
hor  werkis  for  wreke  of  Achilles,     c  1420  Prose  Life  Alex. 

6  |>e  wrethe  &  be  wreke  of  oure  goddez.  .fallez  afwn  vs. 

17x500  Chester  PI.  x.  120  [On]  all  knaves  childer  in  this 
Countrey . .  shall  fall  the  wreake.  1526  Tindale  ProL 
Romans  Wks.  (1572)  49/1  He  describeth  the  outward  con- 
uersation  of  Christen  men,  how  they  ought.. to  commit 
wreake  and  vengeaunce  to  God.  1559  Myrr.  Mag.  63  But 
wrath  of  man  his  rancour  to  requite,  Forgets  all  reason.. . 
I  mean  by  rancour  the  parentall  wreke.  1587  Turberv. 
Trag^  7".  (1837)  158  Such  flames  of  wreake  withyn  her  bowels 
fride.  leagSiaW.  Murk  7'r;/^Cr»«-{>f-rf  2610  Thee  carying 
headlongs  to  ctwnall  wreake.  16..  Faithful  Friends  n. 
iii,  Nor  shall  the  life  or  goods  Of  thee,  or  any  thy  assistants, 
feci  The  wreak  of  his  just  anger.  1865  Reader  No.  142. 
309/3  Pride  and  haughty  wre^  From  irreverence  begin. 
1899  SwiNBUBNK  Rosamund  11.  32,  I  would.. the  wreak  of 
wrath  were  wroken,  and  I  Dead. 

b.  In  tlie  phr.  to  perform,  seekj  spend ^  work,  and 
esp,  take  (.  .  .)  wreak. 

^1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  Prol.  202  (Petyt  MS.), 
When  god  toke  wreke  of  Caym  synne.  c  137s  Cursor  M. 
1156  (Fairf.)  pat  I  sal  take  wreke  on  J^e.  c;x44o  Capgravb 
St.  Katk.  v.  6i  God.  .onthe  puple  tho  took  fulgrete  wreke. 
CX460  Towneley  Myst.  xxv.  191,  I  saide  that  he  shuld.  .of 
youre  warkys  take  wreke.  1525  Tindale  Wks.  (Parker  Soc. 
1849)  229  No  man  should  avenge  himself,  or  seek  wreak,  no, 
not  by  the  law.  1576  Whetstone  Rock  of  Regard  i.  72 
Sith  fortune  threates,  to  woorke  our  wreake  of  ioy.  By 
sowsing  of  our  ship  in  seas  of  yre.  158a  Batman  Barih, 
De  P.  R,  xvrii.  xii.  349/1  No  creature  is  more  wreakful,  nor 
more  feruent  to  take  wreak  than  is  the  Bee  when  he  is  wrath. 
i6€>7  R.  C[arew]  tr.  Estiennes  World  Wond.  162  A  huswife 
of  Millan..  wrought  her  wreake  vpon  thefruiteof  her  womb. 
16x3  Chapman  Rez>.  Bussy  D'Ambois  111.  i.  E  4  Dull  and 
drossie  in  performing  Wreake  of  the  deare  bloud  of  my 
matchless  Brother.  1855  Singleton  VirgilW,  308  Enough 
of  wreak  is  spent;  A  passage  hath  been  made  among  the  foes. 
x886  Burton  Arab.  Nts.  (abr.  ed.)  1. 167  None  murdered  the 
damsel  but  I ;  take  her  wreak  on  me  this  moment. 

f  c.  /« {ox  for)  wreak  of  in  revenge  of,  in  return 
or  repayment  for.   Obs, 

1599  B.  JoNsoN  Fv.  Man  out  of  Hum.  11.  iv.  Would  to 
heaven  (In  wreak  of  my  misfortunes.XI  were  turn'd  To  some 
faire  water-Nymph.  159^  Peele  David  <5-  B.  E  ij.  They 
with  him  conspire,  And  kill  thy  sonne  in  wreake  of  Thamars 
wrong.  1606  Chapman  Gentl.  Usher  \.  i.  123  Death. .he 
shall  indure  For  wreake  of  that  joyes  exile  I  sustaine. 
d.  The  avenging  of  a  person. 

X613  Chapman  Rev.  Bussy  dAmbois  iil  i,  Your  defect  of 
spirit  and  valour,  First  showne  in  Hngring  my  deare  Brothers 
wreake, 

1 2.  An  instance  of  taking  vengeance  or  exacting 
retribution.  Obs. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xvii.  51  God  bat  giues  wrekes  me  to. 
ax547  Surrey /fi'«^/rfii.  750  OfiheGrekes  the  cruel  wrekes, 
^1586  C'tess  Pembboke  Ps.  lxxi.  xiii,  My  tongue.. [shall] 
Tell  thy  wreakes  and  iheir  disgraces  Who  this  ill  to  me  pro- 
cure. 1591  Spenser  Ruins  of  Time  397  Where  mortall 
wreakes  their  blis  may  not  remoue.  a  16^  Bp.  Andrewes  g6 
Serm.^  Passion  xvi.  (1661)  324  To  take  a  wreak  or  revenge 
upon  sin. 

fS.   Harm,  injury;  damage.  Obs* 

15..  Pari.  Byrdes  24  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  168  All  the 

byrdes.  .Said,  the  Hauke  doth  vs  great  wreake.    n  1541 

Wyatt  in  TotteCs  Misc.  (Arb.)  38  VnHnd  tongue,  to  yll  hast 

thou  me  rendred.  For  such  desert  to  do  me  wreke  and  shame. 

1591  Spenser  Ruins  Rome  33  These  same  olde  walls.. is 

that  which  Rome  men  call.     Behold  what  wreake,  what 

ruine,    and    what    wast,     a  s6oo   Montcomerie   Mindes 

Melodie  vi.  44  My  foes. .would  rejoise  To  see  my  wreak, 

and  would  my  soule  subuert. 
Wreak(n"k),2/.  Forms:  1-2  wrecan,2wrecon, 

2-4    wreken  (3  wrsekeiif  waerken,  wreoken. 
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Orm.  wrekenn),  5  wrekene,  wrekyn ;  3-7 
wreke  (4  wrekke),  4-5  wrek  (4  wreck),  wreek, 
5  wreake,  wreike,  5-6  Sc.  wreik,  6-7  wreake, 
6-  wreak  (7-8  reak) ;  Sc,  5  wryk(e,  6  wrik. 
Pa.  t.  I  wreec  (uuraec,  //.  wrsecon),  2-3 
wrac,  3  pi.  wrake,  4-5  vrrake,  5  wrak,  6-7,  8-9 
arch,  wroke  (9  wrok) ;  4  wrek.  Weak :  4-5 
wreked,  4  -id,  5  -yd,  Sc.  -yt,  6-  wreaked  (8 
raked,  9  wreak'd,  Sc.  wreakit).  Pa.  pple.  I 
wrecen  (sewrecen),  3-4  wreken  (iwreken), 
3-5  wreke  (4  y-,  4-5  iwreke)  ;  3-7,  9  arch. 
wroken  (4-6  y-,  5  iwroken),  4,  5-6  Sc.  wrokin, 
4-5  wrokyn,  5  -yne,  6  wxokne,  Sc.  wrokkin, 
wrookin,  6-7  wrocken;  4-5,  9  arch,  wroke 
(4-5,  6  arch,  ywroke,  5  ivproke),  6  wrooke, 
Sc.  wrok.  Weak'.  6,  9  wreaked,  6  wrekte, 
wroackt,  7  wreakt,  9  U.S.  reeked.  [Common 
Teut. :  OE.  wrecan  str.  v.  {wr^c,  wrsecon,  wrecen), 
=  OFris.  wreka  (WFris.  wrekke),  OS.  wrekan 
(MLG.  and  LG.,MDu.  and  V^M.wreken'^  alsoLG. 
wraken),  OHG.  rechan^  r'ehhan  (MHG.  rechen,  G. 
rdchen)y  ON.  and  Icel.  reka  (Norw.  reka ;  Sw. 
vrdka),  Goth,  wrikan  (to  persecute),  f.  the  Teut. 
stem  wrek-y  pre-Teut.  *wreg-f  cognate  with  that  of 
L.  urgere.  Cf.  Wback  v\  Wbeche  v..  Wreck  v.^, 
also  A-,  Bewreak  vbs^ 

I.  fl.  trans,  a.  To  drive,  press,  force  to  move, 
Obs.  fOE.  only.) 

cj^S  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessele)  T  213  Torguet,  uuraec. 
a  1000  Riddles  i.  1  (Gr.),  Hwylc  is  haelej>u  t>acs  horse,  .pset 
Jiaet  mseji^e  asecgan,  hwa  mec  on  si3  wrasce?  Ibid.  xxi.  11 
Me  J>urh  hrycg  wrecen  hongaj?  under  an  or|>onc  pil. 

t  b.  To  cast  or  throw  out  of  a  place.  Obs, 
c  1250  Gen.  <5-  Ex,  3148  lie  folc  is  to  fode  framen,..And 
no^t  3or-off  jc.  of  a  kid]  vt  huse  wreken.    Ibid.  3191  Dor  he 
doluen, .  .and  hauen  up-bro3t  3e  bones  ut  of  5e  erSe  wroken. 

fc.  transf  With  out.  To  pass  or  spend 
(time).     Cf.  Drive  v.  21.  Obs."'^ 

1x1300  Cursor  M.  1547  Quen  sa  fele  yeier  ar  wroken  cute, 
J?e  niikel  spere  es  rune  aboute. 
f  2.  Tobanish  or  expel.to  drive  out  or  away.  Obs. 
fixoo  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  D.)  an.  1076,  Sume  hi  wurdon 
Xeblende,  &  sume  wrecen  of  lande.  ?  a  1300  Gregory  216 
Sche  halpe  Jje  pouer  and  \>&  lame,  )«  deuel  fram  hir  for  to 
wreke.  1340  Ayenb.  215  Huerout  he  wrek  |>o  J>e  zyalde  and 
bojte  ine  "pe  temple. 

fig.  and  tj-ansf.  1340  Aye^ib.  1S9  Huanne  he  his  ssel  wreke 
out  of  his  uelajrede,  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  4428  For  all 
5oure  wisdom,  I.wis,  is  wroken  to  5our  tongis. 

TI.  3.  To  give  vent  or  expression  to,  to  exercise 
or  gratify  (wrath,  anger,  etc.)  ;  to  vent. 

a  900  Genesis  2508  J>as  folc  slean,  cynn  on  ceastrum  mid 
cwealm)?rea,  &  his  torn  wrecan.  ciooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Thorpe) 
Ixxxiv.  5  Ne  wrec  \>vi  J?ine  yrre,  wraSe  mode,  of  cynne  on 
cynn.  cxzoo  Ormin  19606  ForrJ>i  let  he  takenn  lumm  To 
wrekenn  hise  tene.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  324  He  schal 
nat  ryghtfully  his  yre  wreke.  1421  z6  Pol.  Poems  83  Lete 
not  vengeance  \>y  wrajjjje  wreke.  Vengeance  is  goddis. 
(ri43o  SyrGener.  (Roxb.)  4674  Darel  roode  wel  wrotheand 
yll,  For  he  had  not  wroken  his  fill.  1530  Palsgr.  785/1,  I 
wreake  myne  anger.  1577  Holinshed  Chron.,  Mist.  Kng.  I. 
231/r  The  more  to  wreake  his  wrath,  the  King  spoyled  many 
Religious  houses  of  their  goodes.  1596  Spenskr  F.  Q.  iv,  ix. 
23  As  when  Dan  ^^olus. .Sends  forth  the  winds. .Vpon  the 
sea  to  wreake  his  fell  intent.  x6oo  Holland  Livy  323  Tliey 
were  staled.. in  thissweetnesse  of  wreaking  their  anger,  and 
satiating  their  revenge,  1648  Hunting  of  Fox  10  [The] 
heart-breaking  stile  of  Enemies  :  and  such  Enemies  too,  as 
to  wreake  their  malice.  18x9  Shelley  Cenci  iv.  ii.  23 
'Tis  my  hate  and  the  deferred  desire  To  wreak  it,  which 
extinguishes  their  blood.  1870  Bryant //m^^  iv.  I.  113  So 
in  time  to  come  May  Agamemnon  wreak  his  wrath.  1878 
Srelev  Stein  III.  315  Stein  wreaked  his  disappointment  in 
unsparing  criticism. 

transf.  1794  WoRDSw.  Guilt  ^  Sorro%v  103  The  only 
creature,. On  whom  the  elements  their  rage  might  wreak. 
1817  Shelley  Rev.  Islajn  111.  vii.  Beneath  most  calm  resolve 
did  agony  wreak  Its  whirlwind  rage. 

b.  More  usu.  const,  on  (t««,  against)  or  upon 
a  person.     (Freq.  from  ^1560.) 

C1200  Ormin  i9866  5ho..t>ohhteJ?att  ^hosholldeonnhimm 
Wel  wrekenn  hire  tene.  (^1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  589 
Wel  hastow  lord  y-wroke  on  me  pin  Ire.  £"1375  Sc.  Leg, 
Saints  vii.  {fames  Minor)  133  par-fore  Jiai  wrekyt  ^jar 
wodnes  In  J7is  lamis,  callit  t>e  les.  1470-85  Malory 
Arthur  iii.  vii.  107  Leuer  I  had  ye  had  wroken  your  angre 
vpon  me.  1356  Phaer  /Sneid.  iv.  (1558)  L  iij,  On  my  brother 
fals  I  wroke  my  tene.  1588  Greene  Pandosto  (1607)  9 
Pandosto.. determined  to  wreake  all  his  wrath  on  poore 
Bellaria.  1627  Drayton  Agincourt  ccvi,  1  neuer  will  retire, 
Vntill  our  Teene  vpon  the  French  we  wreake.  1697  Burchope 
Disc.  Relig.  Assemb.  180  As  tho'^they  wou'd  reak  tlieir 
Malice  upon  God.  1697  Dryden  ALneis  xii.  1233  The 
moody  Sire,  to  wreak  his  Hate  On  Realms.  1749  Smollett 
Regicide  Pref,  I  wreaked  my  Resentment  upon  the  innocent 
Cause  of  my  Disgraces.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  Ixiv.  (1806) 
IV.  732  The  church,  .persevered  in  the  project  of  wreaking 
her  own  enmity  against  the 'nonconformists.  1818  Mrs. 
Shelley  Frankenstein  viii.  (1865)  119  That  I  might  wreak 
the  utmost  extent  of  my  anger  on  his  head.  1840  Dickens 
Old  C.  Shop  xiii.  The  dwarf,  .wanting  somebody  to  wreak 
his  ill-humour  upon.  1871  Freeman  AVr/w.  Cong.  IV.  112  To 
wreak  a  coward  s  spite  on  the  corpse  of  the  dead  Harold. 

O,  refi.  Of  a  passion,  feeling,  etc, :  To  give  ex- 
pression to  (itself)  ;  to  find  utterance  or  free  course. 

1590  Spenser  F,  Q.  ii.  v.  5  Disleall  knight,  whose  coward 
courage  cliose  To  wreake  it  selfe  on  beast  all  innocent. 
1839  De  Quincey  Recoil.  Lakes  Wks.  1862  II.  186  That  the 
indignation  of  mankind  should  have  wreaked  itself  upon 
the  chief  monsters.    X850  Hawthorne  Scarlet  L.  xiii,  In  the 
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education  of  her  child,  the  mother's  enthusiasm  of  thought 
had  something  to  wreak  itself  upon.  1887  R.  S.  Stobrs  in 
Libr.  Mag.  Aug.  io6  The  Hellenic  spirit.. wreaked  itself 
in  immortal  expressions  on  the  choicest  marbles  and  temples 
in  the  world. 

d.  To  bestow  or  spend  on  a  person,  etc  ;  to 
expend. 

a  1586  Sidney  Sonn.  Wks.  1922  II.  303  She  hath  no  other 
cause  of  anguish  But  Thereus  love,  on  her  by  strong  hand 
wrokne.  1819  Wiffbn  Aonian  Hours  107  To  wreak  Such 
love  upon  the  task  as  [etc].  1871  Browning  Pr.  Hohenst. 
174  God.. Grants  each  new  man.. Intercommunication  with 
Himself,  Wreaking  on  finiteness  infinitude.  1871  B.  Taylor 
Faust  (1875)  I.  iv.  76  Mephis.  Here  is  the  genuine  path 
for  you;  Yet  strict  attention  must  he  given.  Stud.  Body 
and  soul  thereon  I'll  wreak. 

f  4.  To  punish  or  chastise  (a  person)  ;  to  visit 
with  retributive  punishment.     Also  refi.  Obs. 

c888  ^Elfred  Boeth.  xii.  §3  pa;t  waes  j>Eet  mon  wraece  & 
witnode  hwone  for  his  yfie.  a  112a  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.) 
an.  1090,  Se  cyng  wees  smae?;ende  hu  he  mihte  wrecon  his 
bro3er  Rodbeard,  swi3ost  swencean.  a  1300  Cursor  M, 
1 1773  For  to  wreke  J>am  was  he  bun  pat  ^s  did  cast  t>air 
goddes  dun.  c  1460  To^vncley  Myst.  xxviii.  186  With  the 
lues  he  \sc.  Jesus]  was  so  stad,  to  ded  they  can  hym  wreke. 
a  1626  Bp.  Andbewrs  g6  Serin.  (1661)  165  To  wreak  our- 
selves for  so  often  offering  so  foul  indignities  to  Heaven. 

transf.  ^1x658  Lovelace  Poems  (1904)  134  The  desp'rate 
Heron.. turns  his  last  to  wreak  The  palizadoes  of  his  [sc.  a 
falcon's]  Beak. 

fb.  To  injure,  hurt,  or  harm  (a  person).  Obs. 
£:  1440  Bone  Florence  104  He  was.. all  to-brokyn,  Ferre 
travelde  in  harnes,  and  of  warre  wrokyn.  X57a  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xxxii.  124  Lat  neuer  thair  micht . .  Haue  strenth  or 
power  thame  for  to  hurt  or  wreik.  ais^-i  Marlowe  tr. 
Ovids  Elegies  11.  xi.  22  What  each  one  speakes  Beleeue,  no 
tempest  the  beleeuer  wreakes  [L.  credenti  nulla  proalla 
nocet\  1683  W.  Walker  Phraseol.  Gen.  1351  In  labour 
the  stronger  wreaks  the  weaker.  In  opere  finnior  {bos) 
imbecilliorem  conficit. 

III.  5.  To  avenge  (a  person). 
In  senses  5,  5  b,  very  frequent  c  -i^^xi-c  1600.     The  passive 
construction,  to  be  wreaked  (t  ivroken),  freq.  implies  that 
the  revenge   is  taken  by  the  injured   party,  and  is  thus 
equivalent  to  the  reflexive  use. 

Beowulf  \-i%^  Selre  bi3  sej-liwaem  l»aet  he  his  freond  wrece 
|>onne  he  fela  murne.  C950  Lindisf.  Gos^.  Luke  xviii.  5 
For3on  woedo  uel  hefi;^  w^s  me.  .Sas  widiua  ic  wrseco  ?a 
iico.  a  iiza  O.E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  979,  Hine  nolden 
his  eorSlican  majas  wrecan,  f  1205  Lay.  27612  Cumed 
hidere  to  me,  and  wreke  we  Beduer  min  aem,  c  1250 
Gen.  ^  Ex.  1856  Symeon  and  leui  it  bi-spcken.  And 
hauen  here  sister  Sor  i-wreken.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  3295 
Maui  on  slain  t>er  lay. . .  Ful  wele  wreken  er  |>ay.  13 . .  Sir 
Beues  (A.)  4466  Wreke^  5our  fader  wij?  5our  mi^tes.  a  1400-50 
Wars  Alex.  855  pe  wee  in  his  wreth  wrekis  his  modire. 
c  1450  Merlin  xxv.  451  Thei  thought  wWl  to  be  wroken 
whan  thei  saugh  tyme.  laxtjoo  Chester  PI.  v.  101  Therfore 
how  will  I  wroken  be?  1530  Palsgr.  454/»  He  wyll  be 
wroken  whan  you  shall  thynke  lest.  158<5  J.  Hooker  Hist. 
Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  13/1  He  counteth  it  for  a  sufficient 
reuenge,  that  he  can  reuenge  and  be  wreaked.  1765  in 
Percy  Reliques  1. 106  And  soon  i'  tlie  Gordon's  foul  liartis 
bluid  He's  wroken  his  dear  ladie.  X872  Tennyson  Gareth  ^ 
Lynetie  355  Grant  me  some  knight  to.  .Kill  the  foul  thief, 
and  wreak  me  for  my  son, 

refi.  cizoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  179  Ne  wrec  \>m  J?e  mid 
wussinge  ne  mid  warienge.  a  X825  Ancr.  R.  186  Ne  wrekie 
ge  nout  ou  suluen,  ne  ne  grucche  je  nout.  1377  Langl.  P. 
Pl.B.v.&s  Towrekehym.selfhe  l?ou3te  With  werkes  or  with 
wordes  whan  he  seighe  his  tyme.  f  1407  Lydg.  Reson  ^ 
Sens.  369  Antropos,  hir  self  to  wreke,  Doth  ful  many  thredes 
breke.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  i.  310  Will  God  I  leiffe,  we 
sail  ws  wreke  on  part.  1  a  iy>o  Chester  PL  xiv.  267,  1  am  as 
wroth  as  I  may  be.  And  some  way  I  will  wreak  me.  1530 
Palsgr.  785/1  If  thou  cannest  nat  wreake  the,  byte  the  poste. 
1596  Spenser/''.  Q.  v.  viii,  44  How  worthily..  lustice  that 
day  of  wrong  her  selfe  had  wroken.  1606  Bryskett  C/V. 
Life  70  They  that  by  combat  seeke  to  wreake  themselues. 
1659  SoMNER  Diet.  s.v.  Wra!can,  Vulgo  dicimus  '.  to  wreke 
ones  selfe,  or  take  revenge. 

b.  Const,  of,  on  i^t  o^  in),  or  upon  (+«/)  one  who 
has  done  harm,  etc. 

cgsoLindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  xviii.3  Widiua.  .cuoeS  wrsecSu 
mec  of  wiSerworde  minum.  993  Battle  of  Maldon  279  He 
his  sincjyfan  on  (>am  sa:mannum  wurSlice  wrec.  01200 
Vices  <5-  Virtues  5  Danne  ^elpS  he  Sat  he  is  wel  iwreken  of 
his  unwine.  c  1205  Lay.  12210  [To]  wreken  uppentci275 
vppe]  Maximien  Valentin  &  Gratien.  ^1230  Gen.  ^  Ex. 
2028  5he  ShenktS  on  him  for  to  ben  wreken.  (ri33o  Arth. 
4-  Merl.  5962  (Kolbing),  pe  king.. Wele  him  wrake  of  his 
foman.  i^a  Langl.  /'.  PI.  A.  11.  i6g,  I  wolde  be  wreken  on 
J>is  I B.  II.  194  wroke  of  J>o]  wrecches.  a  1400  Prymer  (1S91) 
31  In  oure  lordes  name,  y  am  wroken  in  hem.  c  1450  Mirk's 
Fes'tial  i.  88  Lorde,.. ^u  wreke  me  apon  jjis  man.  1480 
Caxton  Trevisa's  Higden  (1482)  358  b,  He  wold  be  wroken 
vpon  kyng  rychard.  1575  Gascoigne  Dan  Bartk.^  Dol. 
Disc.  50  The  Goddesse  of  revenge  devisde  So  to  bee  wreackt 
on  my  rebelling  wyll.  1596  Spenser /-'.(J.  iv.  ii.  21  Botbgreedie 
fiers  on  other  to  be  wroken.  Ibid.  iv.  vi,  23  Shcvpheld 
her  wrathfull  hand.  With  fell  intent,  on  him  to  bene  ywroke. 
transf.  1390  GowRR  Conf.  II.  148  Be  war  forthi  thou  be 
noght  sik  Of  thilke  fievere  [sc.  jealousy] . .  For  it  wol  in  him- 
self be  wroke.  c  1520  Skelton  Magttyf.  1566  That  on  suche 
a  female  my  flesshe  wolde  be  wroken.  1561  Norton  & 
Sackv.  Gorboduc  iv.  i,  Canst  thou  hope,  .that  these  bandes 
will  not  l>e  wrooke  on  thee?  159a  Shaks._  AVw.  ff  Jul.  111. 
V.  102  To  wreake  the  Loue  I  bore  my  Cozin,  Vpon  his  body 
that  hath  slnughter'd  him. 

refi.  cizoo  Ormin  914  God  wollde  himm  wrekenn  o  J>e 
preost.  c  1205  Lay.  15052  WrekeS  eow  5if  ie  cunnen  of 
Sexisce  monnen.  <»  1300  Cursor  M.  11963  Vr  neghburs 
m?.i  ham  on  va  wreke.  1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  46 
Offals  Edrik  fayn  wild  he  him  wreke.  CX385  Chaucer 
L.  G,  W.  395  Balade^  Hym  deynyth  nat  to  wreke  hym 
on  a  fl^'e.  c  1450  Crt.  of  Love  702  She  saw  an  egle  wreke 
bimon  afly.  a  1542  Wyatt  Poet.  Wks.  (1913)  1. 131  Comfort 
thy  self  my  wofuU  bert,  Or  shortly  on  thy  self  the  wreke. 


WREAK. 

1561  Norton  &  Sackv.  Corboduc  11.  i,  Attempt  redresse  by 

armes,  and  wreake  your-self  Upon  his  life.  1604  Paksons 
3rd  Pt.  Three  Cotivers.  Eng.  192  llie  Duke  thought  best  to 

vsethis  mans  meanes,  to  wreake  himselfeofthesaid  Bishops. 

161X  Chapman  \Vid(nve^  T.  111.  i,  That  I  may  wreake  my 
selfe  vpon  my  selfe.  _  1730  T.  Boston  Afeitt.  x.  (1899)  292 
They  usually  wreaking  themselves  on  the  ministers  as  the 
cause  of  all  puiilic  evils,  c  1830  in  Child  Ba//.  III.  438/1  He 
micbt  hae  spared  my  lady's  Ijfe,  And  wreakit  himsell  on  me! 
187a  Tennyson  Gareth  ,§■  Lynetie  Bpo  Well  that  ye  came, 
or  else  these  caitiff  rogues  Had  wreak'd  themselves  on  me. 
i'C.  To  revenge  (a  person)  of  {on)  a  wrong, 
injury,  etc.  Obs. 

1340-70  AUsaunder  76  pe  King  was  carefull  in  hert,  Till 
hee  were  wroken  of  J>e  wrong.     ^1386  Chaucer  Frankl.  T, 
56  On  cuery  wrong  a  man  may  nat  be  wreken.     a  1400-50 
lyars  Aiex.  3199  He  will  me  wreke  on  3oure  werke  wers 
Jran  of  thefes.    c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  4634  Be  wroke  he 
wold  of  sum  thing,    c  1450  Erie  Tolous  1028  Syth  hyt  ys 
soo,  Cryste  wreke  bur  of  hur  woo.     a  1529  Skelton  Cot. 
Cloute  600  Then  ye  wyll  be  wroken  Of  euery  lyght  quarell. 
"535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  34  To  find  ane  way  of 
Pcchtis  to  be  wrok  Of  thair  injure.     1590  Spenser  F,  Q.  m.    i 
•  V.  21  Stirring  to  be  wroke  Of  his  late  wrongs.    1591  zndPt.    \ 
Troub.  Raigne  K.  John  (i6u)  73  TisGods  decree  to  wreake     j 
us  of  these  harmes. 

refl.  c  1386  Chaucer  Can.  Veom.  ProL  ^  T.  620  On  his  1 
falshed»  fayn  wolde  I  me  wreke,  If  I  wiste  how.  c  1470  H  enrv 
Wallace  "i.  22  About  the  park  :hai  set.  .With  vi  hundreth.., 
All  likly  men,  to  wrek  thaimof  thar  harmes.  1577  Holins- 
HnnChron.  1 1. 606/2  The  man.,  wanted  nothing  but  faithful 
subicctes  to  haue  wroken  himselfe  of  such  wrongs.  1578  T. 
Peocter  Gorg.  Gallery  B  iv.  That  thou  and  I  shall  ioyne  in 
ioy,  and  wreake  vs  of  our  wrong. 

t  d.  To  deliver  or  rescue  (a  person )_/r<7ffi  or  out 
<?/'wo€,  etc.    Obs.  rare. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit,  P.  A.  375  Much  |>e  byeger  jet  was  my 
mon.  Fro  l>ou  was  wroken  fro  vch  a  wo^.  c  1450  Cov, 
Afysi.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  29  Out  of  whoo  jet  art  not  wrokyn,  In 
hellc  logge  )k)u  xalt  be  lokyn.  Ibid.  330,  I  xal  delyvere 
mannys  kynne, — From  wo  I  wole  hem  wreke  ! 

fe.  rf/l.  To  satisfy  or  gratify  (oneseh).   Obs.—^ 

1377  Langi.  p.  pi.  B.  IX,  181  Whiles  bow  art  Jonge,  and  H 
wepne  kene, Wreke  J>e  with  wyuynge.^if  J>ow  wilt  ben  excu'^cd, 

0.  To  take  vengeance  or  inflict  retributive  punish- 
ment for,  to  avenge  or  revenge  (some  wrong,  harm, 
or  injury). 

Beowulf  1670  Ic . .  fyren-daeda  wraec,  deaS-cwealm  denix^ea. 
c8as  Km/,  Psalter  Ixxviii.  10  Wrec  blod  5iowa  3inra  oaet 
agoten  is.  ci2o$  Lay.  19365  He  Jwhten  hider  wenden  & 
wrxken  his  fader  wunden.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1733a  Mi- 
self  es  sett  to  wrek  J»e  wrang.  f  130a  Havelok  327  pat  non 
ne  mihte  comen  hire  to.. with  hir  tospeken,  pat  euere  mihte 
hire  bale  wreken.  138a  Wyclif  Deui.  xxxii.  43  For  the 
blood  of  his  seruauntis  he  shal  wreek.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
1750  Now  [is]  lyme.  .To  mene  vs  with  manhode  &  our  mys 
wreke.  1471  Ripley  Comp,  Alch.  Ep.  ii.  in  Ashm.  (1652) 
109  Of  your  great  fortune  ye  be  not  presumptuous,  Nor 
yeneeablcofmy  rode  to  wreke  every  wrong.  <zi<2S  Vergilius 
in  Thorns  E.  E.  Prose  Rom.  (1858)  II.  23  When  wyll  you 
wreke  your  faders  dethe?  1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  ix.  169  Yet 
list  he  not  their  wretched  woe  to  wreake.  1587  Turberv. 
Trag.  T.  (1837)  141  The  dome  divine..  Yet  strikes  at  last, 
and  surely  wrcakes  the  wrong.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  xx.k 
For  of  a  womans  hand  it  was  y  wroke,  That  of  the  wound 
he  yet  in  languor  lyes.  z6aj  Fletcher  Prophetess  11.  li, 
Lend  me  your  helping  hands  To  wreak  the  Parricide, 
1700  Drydbn  Ovid's  Met.  xu.  338  Arms.  Arms,  the  double- 
form 'd  with  Fury  call;  To  wreak  their  Brother's  Death. 
1813  Scott  Trierm.  11.  xxvii,  Vanoc's  death  must  now  be 
wr^iken.  1814  —  Lord  0/ Isles  iv.  xxx,  O  Scotland  I  shall 
it  e'er  be  mine  To  wreak  thy  wrongs  in  baltle-Une.  1887 
Swinburnb  Locrim  iv.  ii.  56  My  will  It  is  that  holds  me  yet 
alive., Till  alt  my  wrong  be  wroken. 

b.  Const,  on  or  upon  (a  person  or  persons), 
0900  Juliana  204  ponne  ic  nyde  sceaL.on  ^zre  grimm- 
estan  godscyld  wrecan.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2586  Wroken  oa 
l^alm  sal  be  l>at  wrang.  1375  Uabbour  Bruce  xii.  227  Wreik 
on  thame  the  mekilt  ill  That  thai  and  tharls  has  done  vs  till, 
14*3  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  Ixix,  On  my-self  bene  al  my  harmi-s 
wrokm.  1577  Holinsheo  Chron.,  Hist.  Scot.  I.  390/1  I'hat 
he  might  haue  wroken  his  grief  vpon  him.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  ML  xi.  15  Perhaps  this  hand  may.. wreake  your 
sorrow  on  your  cruell  foe.  1717  Pope  Iliad  ix.  684  She., 
call'd  the  powers  beneath  On  her  own  son  to  wreak  her 
brother's  cicath.  i83s  Tennvson  Promise  0/  May  1.  507 
Why  then  the  crowd  May  wreak  my  wrongs  upon  my 
wrongers.  1883  R.  W.  Dixon  Mano  i.  xii.  37  On  him,  [IJ 
beseech  thee,  wreak  my  wrongs  amain. 
t  e.  To  vindicate  (something),   Obs. 

C1400  26  Pol.  Poems  18  God  bidde^  vengeaunce  hije,  And 
helpe  trouhe  be  wel  wroken.  1589  R.  Robinson  Gold.  Mirr. 
(1851)  10  Poore  clout-shooes  ^ate  their  ctub^t,  and  willingly 
attend.  To  wreke  there  mistrts  cause. 

t7.  To  visit  (a  faulty  misdeed,  evil  action)  with 
punishment ;  to  panish  (wrong-doing).   Obs. 

c  888  .Alfred  Boeth.  xxx viti.  \  7  pact  is  ^nne  hiora  mildsung 
^xx.  mon  wrece  hiora  undeawas  be  hiora  gewyrhtum.  C897 
—  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xlix.  38^  Dat  he  3a  gyftas ..  wrece  on 
scylde:::^um  inonnum.  971  Bltckl.  Horn.  1S5  Swa  se  wer  hit 
wrccej*  ;^if  his  wif  hie  forhealdej*.  c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
161  Codes  wrakc  cumcS  on  J^is  woreld  to  wrekende  on  sun- 
fulle  men  here  gultes-  a  X140  Lo/song  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  209 
Ne  bi-hold  )ni  ham  \sc.  sins]  nout  Icste  t^u  wreoke  ham  on 
me.  c  1*50  Gen.  if  Ex.  3067  So  sal  Sin  hardnesse  ben  wreken, 
dat  men  sulen  longe  Oor-after  speken.  1338  R.  Brunne 
Chron.  (1810)  77  pat  wikkedne-s,  ^at  men  suTd  haf  wroken, 
«  >375  ^-«y  Folks  Mass  Bk.  App.  iv.  395  pat  god  may 
wreke  Eucricb  a  word  t»at  we  speke.  1481  Caxton  Reynard 
xix.  (Arb.)  46  A  !  reynart  that  ye  now  al  thus  haue  your  wyl 
I  pray  god  to  wreke  it.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vl  ii.  22  There 
gan  be. .with  bitter  wracke  To  wreake  on  me  the  guilt  of 
his  owne  wrong.  1610  Beaum,  &  Fl.  Faith/.  Sheph.  v.  i, 
Else  Pan  wreak.  With  double  vengeance,  my  disloyalty. 

8.  To  inflict  or  take  (vengeance,  etc.  )i»w  ox  upon 
a  person  ;  to  execute  or  carry  out  by  way  of 
poaishment  or  revenge. 
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In  frequent  use  from  c  1830. 

c  1489  Caxton  Sonues  of  Aymon  i.  30  That  ye  make 
piinyssyon  thereof  and  wrek  on  hym  grete  vengaunce.  1700 
Dryukn  Sigism.  i^  Guise.  589  He  left  the  Dame,  Resolv'd . . 
To  wreak  his  Vengeance,  and  to  cure  her  Love.  1758  P. 
Williamson  Life  ^  Adventures  (1812)  39  So  desirous  was 
every  man  to  have  a  share  in  wreaking  his  revenge  on  them 
\sc.  dead  Indians].  1772  Priestley  htsi.  Reli^.  (1782)  I. 
412  Xerxes. .wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Babylon.  1809 
W.  Irving  Knickerb.  iv.  vii.  An  historian  springs  up,  who 
wreaks  ample  chastisement  on  it  \sc.  a  nation]  in  return, 
1855  Palev  Mschylus  Pief.  (1861)  p.  xxv.  Till  vengeance 
had  been  wreaked  for  the  wrongs  suffered  in  life,  187a 
Tennyson  Gareth  <5-  Lynette  1236  Thou  hast  wreak'd  his 
justice  on  his  foes.  1899  Swinburne  Rosamund  11.  32/2, 
1  would  the  deed  Were  done,  the  wreak  of  wrath  were 
wroken,  and  I  Dead. 

b.   To  cause  or  effect  (harm,  damage,  etc.), 

1817  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  11.  xxxix,  With  thee,  .wilt  I  seek 
Through  their  array  of  banded  slaves  to  wreak  Ruin  upon 
the  tyrants.  1818  —  Rosal.  ^  Helen  670  Ihat  poor  and 
hungry  men  should  break  The  laws  which  wreak  them  toil 
and  scorn,  We  understand.  1865  Dickens  Mjtt.  Fr,  v.\.  ii, 
[In]thefog.  .the  unpopular  steamer.,  always  was.  .wreaking 
destruction  upon  somebody  or  something.  1880  Daily  Neius 
22  Sept.,  Landslips . .  are  looked  for  and  wreak  but  little  harm. 
o.  To  inflict  or  deliver  (a  blow,  etc.) ;  to  deal, 

1817  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  i.  x,  The  wreathed  Serpent., 
did  ever  seek  Upon  his  enemy's  heart  a  mortal  wound  to 
wreak.  1849  Meredith  in  Chambers'  Kdtn.  Mag.  July  16/2 
There  the  murder-mouthed  artillery.  .Wrok  the  thunder  of 
its  treachery  On  the  skeleton  brigade.  1B97  F.  Thompson 
Nevf  Poems  55  Though  they  wreak  Upon  me  stroke  and 
again  stroke. 

9.  With  out.     To  exact  by  way  of  punishment. 

1879  MoMERiE  Origin  Evil  i.  16  Justice,  which  can  only 
be  appeased  by  wreaking  out  a  certain  quantity  of  agony 
as  an  equivalent  for  a  certain  quantity  of  sin. 

IV,  + 10.  intr.  To  take  vengeance ;  to  inflict 
punishment.  Also  const,  on.  Obs. 
_  c8as  Vesp.  Psalter  cxvii.  12  In  nonian  dryhtnes  ic  wreocu 
in  him.  cZgj  Alfred  Gregory's  Past.  C.  Ivi.  435  Ic  wrice 
on  eow  aefter  eowrum  j^eSeahte.  c  xooo  Ags.  Ps,  (Thorpe) 
cxiix,  7  Mid  [jy  hi  wrecan  J>encea3wra5umc>nnum.  0x200 
Vices  ff  Virtues  tj  Lat  him  wreke  3e  isriht  deme  ouer  3e 
liuiende.  a  laas  L^g^-  Kath.  2049  Hu  wrakeliche,  wenestu, 
wule  he,  al  o  wra33e,  wreken  on  ^'e,  wrecche  I  0x325 
Prose  Psalter  xcvlij.  9  Our  God,  Jjou  herd  hem;  t>ou, 
God,  was  mercyful  to  hem  and  byginnand  to  wreke  in  alio 
her  fyndeynges.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  198  Bot  neuer  ^et 
. .  I  herde  pat  euer  he  wrek  so  wy  [)erly  on  werk  l»at  he  made. 
a  1500  Ratis  Raving  2786  Thai  here  glaidly,  and  lytill 
spekis,  Laith  for  to  crab  and  seldin  wi  ekis.  c  1614  Sir  W, 
Mure  Dido  <$•  ^neas  m.  25a  Fy,  now  3owr  oares  employ, 
Sack,  wreak,  revenge,  demolish  and  destroy  ! 

Hence  Wrea'IcUiff  vbi,  sb. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19336  (Edin.),  Quet)ir  gie  wil  driue  on  us 
\>e  blame  Of  ani  wreking  of  [Fairf.  on]  l>is  name.  C1374. 
CHAUCtLR  Boeth.  IV.  met.  vii.  (1868)  147  Agamenon.  .purged 
in  wrekyng  by  Jtc  destruccioun  of  troie  be  loste  chambrcsof 
mariage  of  hys  broker,  f  X440  VorA  Myst.  xx'ix.  323  Thy 
wordis  and  werkis  will  haue  a  wrekyng.  a  1638  Mede  IVks. 
(1672)  298  When  our  hearts. .tell  us  it  is  but  the  wreaking 
of  our  Malice,  1692  R.  L'Estrange  Fables  xxxviii.  41  The 
Wreaking  of  a  Malice,  and.,  the  gratifying  of  a  Revenge. 

Wreak,  erron.  f.  rea^,  obs.  var.  Keck  v. 

1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Dec.  29  What  wreaked  I  of 
wintrye  ages  waste.  1592  R,  Johnson  Nine  Worthies  F  j, 
He  layde  him  downe  like  one  that  wreaked  no  guerdon  to 
this  grace.  1594  Sflimus  2oo,  I  wreake  not  of  their  foolish 
ceremonies.  1600  [see  Reck  j'.  3  a].  1683G.  Meriton  Ksr^j. 
Dialogue  661  Better's  a  comming  ;  pray  thee,  do  not  wreak 
[r/'wtf  break]. 

Wreak,  obs,  erron,  f.  Rekk  j^.l  and  f  .1 

Wreake,  ?  variant  of  Wreck  j^.l  5, 

1627  Drayton  Agincourt  41  The  French  lye  yonder  like 
to  wreakes  of  sand. 

t  Wreake,  obs.  var.  Wreck  z'.l 

1599  T.  M(oufet]  Silkivormes  49  Huge  whales  in  Seas  that 
mighty  carricks  wreake. 

Wreaker  (rrksi).  Now  arch  and  rare.  Also 
4-5  wreker^e,  5  -ar,  6  Sc.  wrekar.    [f.  Wreak  v. 

+  -ER  1.  Cf.  OHG.  rechdri  (MHG,  -xre,  -er,  G. 
rdcher),  MLG.  wreker^  wrecker^  (M)X)u.  wreker^ 
and  Wrechee,]  One  who  takes  vengeance ;  an 
avenger. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  viii.  3  pat  bou  for-do  p_e  faa,  |>e 
wreker  him  vnto,  CX374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  iv.  (1868) 
128  Ne  seek  no  forcyn  wrekere  (tfrf.  i56owreckerie]  out  of  J^i 
self.for  bou  t>i  self  hast  brest  l>e  in  to  wicked  Jjinges.  c  X38X  — 
Pari.  Foules  361 1'he  stork  the  wrekere  of  a-vouterye.  a  1400 
Prymer  iiBgi)  18  That  thow  destroye  the  enemy  and  the 
wrekere.  1483  Caxton  Cold.  Leg.  201  b/2  This  holy  man 
was  a  grete  wreker  and  auenger  on  hymself.  X513  Douglas 
yEneidvi.  ix.  81  Tysyphone,  the  wiekar  of  misdedis.  1557 
Phaer  Mneid.  vi.  (1558)  Sj,  Brutus,  mischief  wreaker. 
[X599THYNNE  Animadv.  (1875)  68  The  storke..ysa  greater 
wredter  of  the  adulterye  of  his  owne  kynde.]  X887  Morris 
Odyssey  xi.  a8o  For  him  she  l«ft  indeed  All  woes  that  a 
mother's  wre.ikets  to  dreadful  end  may  speed. 

Wreakful  firklul),  a.  Also  6  wreke-,  6-7 
wreakefur;i.  [£  Wreak  sb.  +  -ful,  Cf.  Wrack- 
FUL,  Wbakepul,  Wrecheful  adjs.'\ 

Freq.  from  c  1560  to  c  1610.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1.  Of  persons,  etc, :  Given  or  addicted  to  re- 
venge; vengeful. 

153X  TiNDALE  Wks.  (1572)  24/2  They  alsofayne  y«saintcs 
..more  wreakeful,  and  vengeable,  then  tlie  Poetes  fayne 
their  goddes.  X562  A.  Brooke  Romeus  ff  Jul.  2ti6  Not 
helping  to  do  any  sinne  that  wrekefuU  loue  forbode,  1570 
T.  Norton  tr.  NoiveCs  Catech.  (1853)  201  A  wreakful  mind 
and  revengeful  of  injuries.  1582  [see  Wreak  fi.  i  b].  ci6ix 
Chapman  Ilioil  xiv.  no  Atridcs.  this,  doth  passing  fitly 
stand  With  sterne  Achilles  wrcakfull  spirit.  1653  H.Cogan 
tr.  Scarlet  Gown  80  Knowing  well,  that  Antonio  was  wreak- 
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ful,  and  vindicative.  1801  W.  Richardson  Maid  of  Lochlin 
III,    Of  their  own  renown    Wreakful  assassins  are  those 
shallow  rulers.    1805-6  Cary  Dante^  Inf.  xi.  91  Less  wreak- 
ful pours  Justice  divine  on  them  its  vengeance  down. 
b.  trunsf.  Of  natural  agencies. 

156X  Norton  &  Sackv.  Gorboduciw.  i,  Destroy,  I  say,  with 
flash  of  wrekefull  fier  The  traitour  sonne.  1594  Willobie 
A  visa  7  b,  Was  earth  consumde  with  wreakful  wanes  ?  1598 
Svlvestek  Du  Bartasn.  i.  Eden  197  The  wreakfuU  nature- 
drowning  Flood  Spar'd  not  this  beauteous  place.  x6i6  W, 
Browne  Brit.  Past.  11.  v.  344  Unsuccoured . .  From  wreake- 
full  stormes*  impetuous  tyranny.  1838  S.  Bellamy  Betrayal 
18  Summoning.. From  earth, and  air, and  their  more  proper 
hell,  All  wreakful  influences, 

2.  Marked  or  characterized  by  desire  for  revenge ; 
of  the  nature  of  vengeance  or  retribution, 

1532  Henryson's  Test.  Cresseid ^'29  {Thy t\ne),  Soscheweth 
through  thy  dede,  A  wrekeful  sentence  gyuen  on  Creseyde. 
158X  A.  Hall  Iliad  ix.  166  This  short  discourse,  .is  onely 
you  to  pray . .  to  put  this  wreakful  wrath  away.  X593  Nashe 
Christ's  T.  (1613)  153  He  will  (in  wreakfuU  recompence 
that  thou  hast  so  disgrac't  him)  . ,  deforme  thee.  1610 
NiccOLS  Eng.  Elizalnduct.  9  In  top  of  heau'n  he  tooke  his 
wreakfuU  stand  Ore  that  great  Towne.  x6i6  W.  Browne 
Brit.  Past.  11.  ii.  592  Cold  winter's  stormes  and  wreak- 
full  teene.  1751  Mendez  Seasons,  Spring  1 1  The  cuckoo . . 
with  his  wreakful  tale  the  spouse  doth  fray.  1757  ^Iicklk 
Concub.  I.  xxiv,  Left  to  your  Aunts  fell  Spight  and  wreak- 
full  Cruel  tic-. 

Wreakless  (rrkles),  a.^  rare.  [f.  Webakj^, 
+  -LESS.]  a.  Unpunished,  b.  Unavenged, 
^  x6x3  Chapman  Rev.  Bussy  dAmbois  iii.  i,  Nought  that 
is  Approu'd  by  l^eason,  can  be  Cowardise.  Charl.  Dispute 
when  you  should  fight.  Wrong  wreaklesse  sleeping,  Makes 
men  dye  honorlesse.  \^\^— Odyssey  11.  223  You  still 
wreaklesse  Hue:  Gnaw  (vermine-like)  things  sacred  :  no  lawes 
giue  To  your  deuouring.  1880  Swinburne  Birthday  Ode 
142  Under  these  the  watch  of  wreakless  wrong  With  fire  of 
eyes  anhungered. 

t "Wrea-kless,  «.2  Obs—"^  [Cf.  Wreak  v.^ 
obs,  var.  Reck  v.'\  =  Reckless  a. 

'593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  K/,  v.  vi.  7  So  flies  the  wreaklesse  shep- 
herd from  y*  Wolfe, 

t  Wreaks,  erron.  f.  Rbaks  (pranks)  Obs. 

x6s3  More  Antid.  agst.  Atheism  ni.  vt.  125  A  very  perfid- 
ious Slaster,  who  plays  wreaks,  .on  purpose  to  betray  them. 

Wrear,  var.  Weayer  Obs.  Wreast,  obs.  f. 
Wrest  z/,,  Wrist,  "Wreastlen,  obs.  f.  Whestle 
V.  "Wreat,  Sc.  var.  Write  sb.  and  v,  Wreatch, 
obs.  f.  Wretch  sb. 

Wreath  (r/J)).  PI.  wreaths  (rfffz).  Forms: 
I  wriKa,  wripa,  4-5  vpre]?e,  4-6  wrethe,  5  Sc. 
wreth,  6  wraith,  wrayth,  6-7,  9  wreathe,  6- 
wreath  (9  north,  dial,  wreeath).  [OE.  wrida^ 
wrifuj  f,  the  weak  grade  of  the  stem  of  wripan 
Writhe  v.^    Cf,  Writh  sb. 

The  alleged  OE.  nvriZ  as  a  variant  of  wrmd  rests  only  on 
a  transcript  by  Junius. 

Walker(i7gi)  gives  the  pronunciations  [xi\>)  and  (r/3),  pre. 
ferring  the  former  on  grounds  of  analogy,  though  he  tlnnks 
it  '  the  least  usual  mode  '.  Occasional  rimes  of  that  period 
(e.g.  Roscoe,  Shelley)  attest  the  currency  of  the  latter  pro- 
nunciation,] 

I.  1.  Something  wound,  wreathed,  or  coiled  into 
a  circular  shape  or  form ;  a  twisted  or  wreathed 
band,  fillet,  or  the  like. 

cioooiELFRic  Saints'  Lives xxWi.  td^  Hi.  .becnyttonanne 
wriban  eall  onhutan  hisswuran.  a  1050  Liber  Scint.  (i88gj 
200  Mid  wripan  treowenum  [L.  loramenio  ligneo^  sewrijjfcn 
grundwealL.na  by[j  toslopen.  13..  Gosp.  Nicod.  65  A 
wonden  wrethe  (?at  his  heued  hyd  Spred  he  all  furth  on 
brede.  CX4XO  Master  0/  Game  (MS.  Digljy  182)  xxiii.  For 
sometyme  hei  croiieth  m  wrethesand  sometymeflatte.  1405 
Trevisa' s  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  clii,  The  sowIes&  stakes  be 
pyghte  in  the  grounde,  &  there  abowte  ben  wrethes  wouen 
&  wounden  of  thornes  &  roddes.  1530  Palsgr.  290/2 
Wrethe  of  olde  cordes  dypped  in  grece  and  pytche,../(?wr. 
biginaulx.  x5Sa  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Ediu.  ^'7(1914)  120 
White  taffata  for  wreathes  abowte  their  faattes.  1634  Sir 
T.  Herbert  Trav.  187  A  low  Tulipant  (or  wreath  of  silke 
and  gold).  1642  Fuller  Holy  ^  Prof.  St.  v.  xv.  420  Where 
one  gaineth  a  garland  of  bayes,  hundreds  have  had  a  wreath 
of  hemp.  1656  J.  Smith  Pract.  I'hysick  162  Let  them  be 
thicker,  by  wispes  or  wreathes  of  small  sticks — wrapt  up  in 
liniien.  X769  Falconer  Diet.  Mnrine  (1780)  s.v.  Rigging, 
A  circular  wreath  or  rope,  called  the  gronmiet,  or  collar. 
C  x8so  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  122  Gr^jw/w/^^j,  ..wreaths  of 
rope  which  confine  the  oars.  x868  Atkinson  Cleveland 
Gloss. y  Garlands^  wreaths  of  ribbon  enclosin}^  a  white  glove. 
1S62  Gkesley  Gloss.  Coal-mining  2QS  Wreaths,  four  short 
pieces  of  hemp  rope  placed  round  the  legs  of  a  horse. 

b.  Aring,band,or  circlet  of  (usu. precious) metal, 
etc,  esp.  for  wearing  as  an  ornament  ;  a  torque, 

a  xooo  Riddles  lix.  [Ix.]  5  Fri^ospede  beed  God  nerjende 
gecste  sinum  se  be  wende  wri)?an.  f  1000  ifilLFRic  Horn.  I. 
568  Ic  geslea  acnne  wriGan  on  his  nosu,  and  senne  bride!  on 
his  weleras.  13..  K.  Alls.  5723  (Laud  MS.),  A  griselich 
best..  ;  Teeb  he  had  so  wrepen  wripen.  fX37S  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xlvii.  (Euphemid)  196  To  quham  b*=  lug  ..  gef  a 
kirtil  &  of  fyne  gold  a  wrethe  )jar.til.  c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s 
T.  1287  A  wrethe  of  gold. .Vpon  his  heed,  set  fnl  of  stones 
brighte.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law  Arttts  (S  T.S.)  46  [He] 
tuke..a  grete  wreth  of  golde..and  put  it  ahout  his  hals. 
X443  in  Rep.  MSS.  Ld.  Middleton  (1911)  m  The  scheriffez 
of  Coventre  hath.,  a  salt  seller,  the  wrethis  gilt,  igax 
Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  203  Cum  uno  flore  argenti  in  fundo, 
cum  uno  wreith  deaurato  circa  florem.  c  1530  Hickscomer 
587  They  be  yemen  of  the  wrethe  that  be  shakled  in  gyues. 
[1855  Thorpe  tr.  Beotvulf  ^o^i  Oft  she  a  ringed  wreath 
[OE.  beah'Wri9an]  to  the  warrior  gave.] 

c.  Her,  A  representation  of  a  ring  or  circlet 
used  as  a  bearing  ;  spec,  the  circular  fillet  or  twisted 
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bond  by  which  the  crest  is  joined  to  the  helmet ; 
-  Oble  ic     Also_/%.  (quot.  1622). 

1478,  etc  [see  Timbre  w.']  1513  in  Glover's  Hist.  Derby 
(1829)  I.  App.  61  Robert  Darlcy  bayryth..3  ^^"^  "P*^"  ^^ 
nek,  sabul  unde  or  wave,  issant  owt  of  a  wrayih  goulU  and 
sylver.  istb  Bosskwkll  Armorie  105  He  beareth  on  a 
wreathe  'Topaxe*  and  'Saphiere'  an  Alcian.  i6aj  Bacon 
//#«.  r//(i876)  15  The  wreath  of  three,  was  made  a  wreath 
of  five;  for  to  the  three  first  titles  of  the  two  houses,  .were 
added  two  more.  1688  Houcs^rmtJMryll.  393/2  ASarazens 
Face . .  environed  about  the  Temples  with  a  Wreath  or  1  orce. 
X780  EncycL  Brit.  (ed.  2)  V.  3608  The  Wreath  is  a  kind  of 
roll.. which  ancient  knights  wore  as  a  bead-dress  when 
equipped  for  tournaments.  1864  Boutell  Her.  Htst.  Sf  Pop. 
xvii.  365  The  Crest  was  worn  supported  by  a  Chapeau  or 
Wreath.  1869  Cussans  Her.  172  A  Coronet,  or  a  Wreath,  . 
was  composed  of  two  strands  of  twisted  silk,  on  which  the 
Crest  appeared  to  be  supported.  Ibiii,^  The  Wreath, 
Bandeau,  or  Torse  (sometimes,  though  improperly,  styled  a 
Chaplet). 

t  d.  A  metal  ring  forming  a  holder  for  a  spmdle. 

1733  TuLL  Horse-Hoeing  Husb.  xxii.  335  The  Spindle  is 
kept  from  moving  end-ways,  by  Wreaths,  in  the  same 
Manner  as  the  Axis  of  a  Wheel-Barrow  is.  Ibid.  xxiiL  377 
The  Hopper  and  Spindle  are  . .  kept  in  their  Place . .  by 
two  Wreaths  screw'd  on  to  the  Spindle. 

2.  Something  resembling  or  comparable  to  a 
twisted  or  circular  band  ;  esp.  a  coil  of  a  spiral 
column  of  smoke,  steam,  or  the  like. 

Before  c  1790  rare ;  freq.  from  c  1820 :  cf.  next. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  58  So  spake  the  Sovran  voice,  and 
Clouds  began  To  darken  alt  the  HiU,  and  smoak  to  rowl  In 
duskie  wreathes.  1836  [Hooton]  Bilberry  Thurland  I.  ix. 
i8t  Having  lit  her  pipe,  to  add  a  few  more  wreathes  to  the 
general  volume.  zS66AU  Year  Round  XV.  189/1  Certain 
misty  wreaths— the  skirts.. of  an  adjacent  sea-fog— kept 
sweeping  up  the  valley.  1899  Gijnter  M.  S.  Bradford  xvi, 
210  As  he  puffs  the  wreaths  out  of  his  complacent  lips. 
b.   Freq.  const.  ^  (smoke,  etc.). 

1789  WoBDSW.  Evening  Walk  112  As  the  sun  declines.. 
The  shepherd,  all  involved  in  wreaths  of  fire,  . .  shows  a 
shadowy  speck.  1794  —  Guilt  ^-  Sorrow  Iviii,  Where  wreaths 
of  vapour  tracked  a  winding  brook.  1797  Scott  Erl-King\\^ 
it  is  but  a  dark  wreath  of  the  cloud.  1859  Dickens  T.  Two 
Cities  II.  V,  Wreaths  of  dust  were  spinning  round.. before 
the  morning  blast.  1875  Buckland  Log-bk.  365  Wreaths  of 
sea  came  rolling  in.  1894  Hall  Caink  Manxman  v,  iii.  288 
The  homes  of  the  fishermen  were  putting  out  curling  wreaths 
of  smoke. 

C.  A  bank  or  drift  of  snow ;  a  snow-wreath, 
snowdrift.  Freq.  wreath  of  snoiv.  Orig,  (and 
chiefly)  Sc, 

IMS  Ramsay  Gentle  Sheph.  i.  ii,  The  thick  blawn  Wreaths 
ofSnaw..Maysmooryour  Wathers.  1744 Thomson  Winter 
828  Scarce  his  Head  Rais'd  o'er  the  heapy  Wreath,  the 
branching  Elk  Lies  slumbering  sullen  in  the  white  Abyss. 
CZ790  in  Burns  Wks.  (1800)  IV.  177  Weeping  at  the  eve  o' 
life,  I  wander  through  a  wreath  o'  snaw,  1806  J.  Grahame 
Birds  of  Scot.  13  While  yet  in  mountain  cleughs  Lingers 
the  frozen  wreath.  1843  Prescott  Mexico  v.  ii.  (1864)  284 
[He]  lived  to  see  hb  empire  melt  away  like  the  winter^s 
wreath.  1855  Kingslev  Glaitcus  26  Those  wild  gardens 
amid  the  wreaths  of  the  untrodden  snow. 
d.  tran^,  A  bank  of  sand. 

1892  Stfvenson  Across  the  Plains  207  Endless  links  and 
sand  wreaths. 

3,  Each  of  the  turns,  convolutions,  or  coils  of 
a  ringed  or  spiral  structure,  spiral  shell,  etc. ;  a 
whirl,  whorl. 

X641  Best  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  61  There  is  in  most  hives 
17 or  18  wreathes.  Ibid.,  4  wreathes  from  the  bottome.  1650 
Fuller  Pisgah  v.  vii.  155  The  four  first  wreaths  of  my 
Mrrue  are  undoubtedly,, true.  1669  Phil.  Trans.  IV.  1012 
The  open  of  the  shell  is  pretty  sound,  the  second  turn  or 
wreath  is  very  large  for  the  proportion.  17x2  J.  Morton 
Nat.  Hist.  Northantpt.  416  A  small  Brown  Buccinum.., 
with  a  roundish  Mouth  of  six  Wreaths.  1^53  Chamber^ 
Cycl.  SuppL  s.v.  Scalare,  A  peculiar  species  of . .  screw 
shell,  the  several  wreaths  of  which  [etc.].  1778  [W,  Mar- 
shall] Minutes  Agric.yObserv.  58  Let  the  wreaths  (or  twists) 
of  the  [sheaQ  bands  be  turned  upward,  toward  the  ears. 
18x8  Gleaner's  Port-folio  Sept.  68  The  wreaths  being  orna- 
mented with  transverse  undulating  costse. 

b.  Conch,  The  genus  Turbo  (Turbo  2)  ;  a  tur- 
binated or  wreathed  shell ;  a  turbinate. 

1777  Pessaut  Brit.  Zool.  (ed.  4)  IV.  128  Turbo.  Wreath. 
. .  Its  animal  (i-^]  a  Slug.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII. 
5^5/2  The  clathrus,  or  barbed  wreath,  has  a  taper  shell  of 
eight  spires.  18x5  Burrow  Elem.  Conchol.  203  Turbo, 
Whorl  or  Wreath. 

t  c,  Bot.  =  Corolla  2.  Obs. 

X760  J.  Lee  Introd.  Bot.  i.  iii.  (1765)  7  The  Petal.. en- 
doses  and  protects  it  \sc,  the  flowerj  in  the  manner  of  a 
Corolla,  or  Wreath. 

4.  A  fold,  crease,  or  wrinkle. 

?a  X400  MorteArth.  1093  Alle  falterde  >e  flesche  in  his 
foule  lyppys,  like  wrethe  as  a  wolfe-heuede,  it  wraythe 
owtt  at  ones  *  x6oo  Subplet  Countrie  Farme  iii.  xxviL  484 
As  it  \sc.  the  fig]  is  veric  fat  the  iuice  doth  constraine  the 
skin  to  fall  into  wreathes.  x6io  Markka  1  Masterp.  11.  v. 
225  If  he  haue  a  short  chub  neck,  with  a  thicke  skin,  and 
many  wreathes,  or  rolles,  about  the  setting  on  of  his  chaps. 
1677  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  \.  126  The  Wild-Goat  is  as  big  as 
a  Hart. .  .They  have  Wreaths  and  Wrinkles  on  their  Horns, 
1737  Hrackkn  Farriery  lmpr.(\i^o)  II.  71  You  will  know 
whether  it  \sc.  the  horny  part  of  the  hoof)  be  smooth  and 
even,  or,  otherwise,  in  Wreathes  or  Wrinkles. 

b.  A  raised  band  or  string-course.  rarC'^, 

1677  Mi^E  Fr.  Diet,  i.  Cordon  de  nturaille,  an  out- 
standing wreath  or  edge  of  stone  on  the  out-side  of  a 
building,  commonly  distinguishing  the  several  Stories. 

c.  north,  dial,     (See  quot.) 

i8a8  Caur  Craven  Gloss.  271  Wreatky  the  mark  and  swell- 
1112  oil  ^c  skin  occasioned  by  a  blow. 
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6.  a.  —  Roll  sb^^  8  c.    Now  diaU 

1556  Withai-s  Did.  (1562)  43  b'l  A  wase  or  wreath  to  be 
layed  vnder  the  vessel!,  that  is  borne  vpon  tne  head. 
1570  Levins  Manip.  213  A  Wreath,  cirrus^  cesticillus. 
X687  Mi^geG^.  Fr.Dict.  i,  Tortillon, .  .-a.  Wreath  of  Cloth 
which  Women  lay  upon  their  heads  when  they  carry  a  Pail 
or  Basket.  X706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey).  1855-76  in  Yorks. 
glossaries.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.  172  The  skeel. .  is  carried  on 
a  '  wreath  '  or  pad. 

t  b.  A  roll  of  bread.     (Cf.  Torte.)   Obs. 

1600  Hakluvt  Voy,  III.  220  They  beat  their  come  to 
powder :  then  they  make  paste  of  it,  and  of  the  paste,  cakes 
or  wreathes.     1615  R.  Cocks  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  47  A 
present  of. .  10  wreathes  of  bread,  and  a  basket  of  grapes. 
fC.  (See  quot.)   Obs.  rare. 

x6ii  CoTGR.,  Penidet  a  Pennet ;  the  little  wreath  of  sugar 
taken  in  a  cold. 

6.  a.  A  twist,  coil,  or  winding  (of  some  material 
thing  or  natural  growth)  ;  a  sinuosity ;  a  winding 
motion. 

i589?LYLYP«//tf  w.  Hatchet  D  iv,  l"he Cedar.. knitteth 
it  selfe  with  such  wreaths  into  the  earth,  that  it  cannot  be 
remooued.  a  x6oo  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  vii.  xviii.  (1662)  53 
The  second  wreath  of  that  Cable.  1617  Morvson //:'«.  i.  242 
The  very  tailes  of  them  {sc.  large  sheep]  hanging  in  many 
wreathes  to  the  ground.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  517  Of  his 
tortuous  Traine  [the  serpent]  Curld  many  a  wanton  wreath 
in  sight  of  Eve.  1702  Pope  Sappho  149  Round  your  neck  in 
wanton  wreaths  I  twine.  176a  Falconer  Shipivr.  11.  213  A 
troop  of  porpoises . .  In  curling  wreaths, .  gambol  on  the  tide. 
»8io  Shelley  Posth.  Fragtn.  M,  Nicholson,  Spectral  Horse- 
man 50  Then  does  the  dragon . .  twine  his  vast  wreaths  round 
the  forms  of  the  daemons.  1815  —  Alastor  33S  Twilight.. 
Entwined  in  duskier  wreaths  her  braided  locks  O'er  the  fair 
front,  .of  day.  1898  Meredith  Odes  Fr,  Hist.  72  A  lowly 
look  on.  .twisted  wreaths  of  the  worm  in  dirt. 
+  b.   Venery.     The  tail  of  a  boar.  Obs, 

1576  TuBBERV.  Venerie  241  The  tayle  of  a  Bore  is  to  be 
termed  his  wreath.  1598  Manwood  Laives  Forest  iv.  27  b. 
1616  Bullokar  Eng,  Expos.  [Hence  in  some  later  Dicts.J 
1627  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Navy  Landships  D  2,  A  Deere, 
Bore,  a  Hare,. .haue  no  more  tayles  then  a  lack-an-Apes, 
for  it  is  a  Deeres  Single,  a  Bores  Wreath,  a  Hare  or  Connyes 
Scut.  [1817  PucKLE  Club  90  [1  he  flatteier's]  next  discourse 
was  of  the  tail  or  single  of  a  deer,  the  wreath  of  a  boar.] 

7.  Something  formed  by  twisting;  yarn  of  a 
specified  texture. 

1757  Over  Fleece  in.  61  A  diffrent  spinning  ev'rydifFrent 
web  Asks  from  your  glowing  fingers  :  some  require  The 
more  compact,  and  some  the  looser  wreath. 

8.  A  curve  in  the  handrail  or  string  of  a  geo- 
metrical stair;  that  part  of  the  handrail  which  bends 
round  such  curve. 

1814  P.  Nicholson  in  Trans,  Soc.  Arts  XXXII.  134  The 
Plank,  out  of  which  the  Wreath  is  to  be  cut.  1820 — Stair- 
cases, etc.  p.  iii,  Squaring  the  wreath  upon  geometrical 
principles.  1871  R.  Riddkll  Carp.  Sf  Joiner  dZ  In  this  case 
the  wreath  must  be  in  two  pieces.  1881  Diet.  Architecture 
S.V.,  A  wreath  of  a  staircase  handrail  is  continuous  in  a  cir- 
cular or  elliptic  staircase. 

9.  sotith.  dial,     (See  quots.) 

1813  Davis  Agric.  Wilis.  268  WreatliSy  the  long  rods  of 
hurdles  used  for  sheep-folding,  x^^d  Morton's  Cycl.  Agric. 
II.  727  /frtffl/A^f,  (Dorset.),  withes  to  keep  hurdles  and 
sowels  together. 

10.  Uchn.  A  defect  in  glass  (esp.  flint  glass), 
consisting  in  almost  imperceptible  striae  producing 
certain  optical  aberrations.   ?  Obs. 

1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  58^  An  uniform  flint-glass,  free  from 
stria;,  or  wreath,  is  much  in  demand  for  the  optician.  Ibzd.^ 
Glass  allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  mass  in  the  pot  is  particu- 
larly full  of  wreath. 

II.  11.  A  chaplet  or  garland  of  flowers,  leaves, 
or  the  like,  esp.  worn  or  awarded  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, honour,  etc.     Also  rarely  without  article. 

1563  Shute  Archit.  D  ivb,  The  whiche  Astragalus  shalbe 
as  It  were  certaine  round  beryes  and  the  other  Astragalus., 
shalbe  wrcthonne  [srV]  like  a  wreath.  1589  Warner  A  Ib.En^. 
I.  iii.  7  Apollos  Sonne  perceauing  him  with  Garland  on  his 
head,,  .caused  him  to  cast  the  wreath  away.  1596  Dravton 
Legends  iii.  C1605)  Gg  8,  Goddesse  of  Artes  and  Armes, . . 
Be  thou  assisting  to  this  Poet  of  mine,  With  funerall 
wreathes  incompassiBg  his  browes.  1628,  etc.  [see  Laure- 
ate a.  1  bj.  1694  Prior  Hyyun  to  Sjin  ii,  As  His  Infant 
Months  bestow  Springing  Wreaths  for  William's  Brow. 
1737  Glover  Leonidas  i.  196  He  the  wreath  Pontific  bore 
amid  the  Spartan  camp.  1784  Cowper  Task  v.  712  But 
fairer  wreaths  are  due.. To  those  who,  posted  at  the  shrine 
of  truth,  Have  fairn  in  her  defence.  1821  }i\Yt.otiSardanap. 
I.  ii,  The  shepherd  kings  of  patriarchal  times,  Who  knew  no 
brighter  gems  than  summer  wreaths.  1839  Dickens  Nickleby 
xxiv,  Mrs.  Borum  and  the  governess  cast  wreaths  upon  the 
stage.  1842  Tennyson  Talking  Oak  288  She.. shall  wear 
Alternate  leaf  and  acorn-ball  In  wreath  about  her  hair.  1891 
Science-Gossip  XXVII.  29/2  He  is  ready  to  resign  his 
victor's  wreath  to  Darwin. 

fig.  and  transf.  1593  Marlowe  Ed-w.  II,  v.  i,  [May]  this 
crowne,.  .like  the  siiakie  wreathe  of  Tisiphon,  Engirt  the 
temples  of  his  hateful!  head.  i6ib  Drayton  Poly-olb.  v.  61 
Hee.  .gained  The  Stewards  nobler  name:  and.  .attained  The 
royal  Scottish  wreath,  upholding  it  in  state.  1613  Browne 
Brit,  Past.  i.  iv.  73  Sow-thistle..,  whose  downy  wreath  If 
any  one  can  blow  off  at  a  breath,  We  deeme  her  for  a  maidc. 
1784  CowPER  Task  \\.  938  I'here  he . .  obtains  fresh  triumphs 
oer  himself.  And  never  with'ring  wreaths.  1799  Campbell 
Pleas.  Hope  i.  46  Auspicious  Hope  I  in  thy  sweet  garden 
grow  Wreaths  for  each  toil  1817  Shellky  Rev.  Islam  vl 
xvii,  Twilight  o'er  the  east  wove  her  serenest  wreath.  1835 
WoRDSw.  Death  Jas.  Hogg  30  Our  haughty  life  is  crowned 
with  darkness.  Like  London  with  its  own  black  wreath. 
D.  Const,  of. 

«X45o  Mirk's  Festial  i.  113,  I  for  \>e  on  my  hed  suffyr 
a  wrej>e  of  stynkyng  y>ornes.  1595  Spenser  Epith.  256 
Hymen  also  crowne  with  wreathes  of  vine.  1671  Milton 
/*.  R.  u.  459  A  Crown,  Golden  in  shew,  is  but  a  wreath  of 
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thorns,  Brings  dangers.  1697  Drvden  ^mIs  v.  177  The 
common  Crew,  with  Wreaths  of  Poplar  Boughs,  Their 
Temples  crown.  1704  Pope  Summer  10  The  Muse.. adds 
this  wreath  of  Ivy  to  thy  Bays.  1800  Wordsw.  Ellen  Irwin 
4  A  Grecian  maid  Adorned  with  wreaths  of  myrtle. 
fig.  and  traTtsf.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  11.  ii.  113  The  wreath 
of  radient  fire  On  flicking  Phcebus  front.  i8i»  J.  Wilson 
Isle  0/ Palms  II.  397  The  glory.  .That  plays  like  a  wreath 
of  halo-light  Around  his  Mary's  head.  1841  Emebson 
Ess.,  Love%  5  The  remembrance  of  these  visions,  .is  a  wreath 
of  flowers  on  the  oldest  brows.  1868  F.f,RRAR  Silence  <V  V, 
iii.  (1875)  60  The  power  and  splendour  of  her  literature, 
conferred  upon  her  \.sc.  Greece]  a  wreath  of  unfading  ad- 
miration. 

c.  A  trailing  cluster  of  flowers,  tendrils,  etc. 
1610    Holland  Camden's  Brit.  631  A  poore  Chappel.. 

adorned  onlie  with  wilde  mosse,  and  wreathes  of  clasping 
I  vie.  1784  CowPER  Task  v.  158  Long  wavy  wreaths  Of 
flow'rs. .  Blush'd  on  the  panels.  1798  Wobdsw.  Lines  in 
Early  Spring  10  Through  primrose  tufts.  .The  periwinkle 
trailed  its  wreaths.  1881  E.  Waugh  Lanes.  Songs  (ed.  5) 
84  Wreaths  of  fairy  frost-work  hung  Where  grew  last 
summer's  leaves. 

d.  Furph  wreath :  (see  Purple  a,Q  2  c). 

1864  GiusEBACH  Flora  W.  Ind.  789.  1890  Cent.  Dict.^ 
Petrea  volubilis^  the  purple  wreath,  . .  is  a  native  of  the 
West  India  islands  and  of  the  mainland  from  Vera  Cruz 
southw.ird. 

e.  As  the  title  of  a  book  comprising  a  collection 
of  short  literary  pieces  ;   —  Oakland  sb,  4. 

In  frequent  use  from  c  1825. 

1753  {title).  The  Wreath :  a  Curious  Collection  of  New 
Songs.  1799  E.  Dubois  {title).  The  Wreath;  composed  of 
Selections  from  Sappho  [etc.].  .accompanied  by  a  prose 
Translation  and  Notes.  1843  {title).  The  Ayrshire  Wreath  : 
a  Collection  of  Original  Pieces,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  x88i 
•  A  L.  O.  E.'  {title),  A  Wreath  of  Indian  Stories. 

f.  A  representation  of  a  wreath  in  decorative 
work,  metal,  stone,  etc. 

1847  C.  Bronte  y.  Eyre  iiij  A  certain  brightly  painted  china 
plate,  whose  bird  of  paradise,  nestling  in  a  wreath  of  con- 
volvuli  and  rosebuds,  had  [etc,].  1890  \'ovkg  Ann.  Barber- 
Surg.  Lond.  506  Four.,  wrought  silver  garlands  or  wreaths 
for  crowning  the  Master  and  Wardens  on  Election  Day. 

1 12.  A  twisted  mass  (^something).  Obs.'~'^ 

1648  Hexham  ii,  Een  Wrongel  van  Pieren  ofte  Worment 
a  Wreath  of  Wormes  for  bobbing. 

m.  13.  atlrib.  and  Comb,y  as  wreath  hurdle, 
line,  'Offering,  part,  rail,  work  ;  wrealh-drifled, 
maker,  -wise ;  wreath  animalcule  (see  quot.  and 
cf.  Peridinial  a.)  ;  wreath  shell,  =  sense  3  b ; 
•wreath -wort,  the  early  purple  orchis,  0,  fnascula. 

1854  A.  Adams,  etc,  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  370  *Wreath-Animal- 
cules  {Peridi/iiids).  183a  Motherwell  P^j^/.  Wks.  76  More 
dazzUngty  white  Than  the  *wreath-drifted  snows.  1818 
Sporting  Mag,  II.  181  The  making  of  *wreath  hurdles  is 
a  profitable  business.  1825  J.  Nicholson  OPerat.  Mechanic 
597  Draw  a  line,  which  will  give  the  *wrealh  line  formed  by 
the  nosings  of  the  winders.  1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  55 
Artificial  Flower  Maker :.  .Shell  Flower  Maker.  *  Wreath 
Maker,  a  1835  Mrs.  Hemans  Norner  a-  Sister  Poems  (1875) 
425  With  his  *wreatb-ofrering  silently  to  stand  In  the 
hush'd  presence  of  the  glorious  dead.  1825  J.  Nicholson 
Operat.  Mechauic  ^gj  In  preparing  the  string  for  the  *wreath 
part,  a\ylinder  should  be  made.  i8ao  P.  Nicholson  Stair- 
cases, etc.  17  Getting  a  *wreath  rail  out  of  the  least  quantity 
of  stuff.  1825  W.  Hamilton  Hand-book  423  Turbo,  the 
♦wreath  shell.  1845  J.  C.  Mangan  German  Anthol.  II.  105 
Hand-with-hand,  linked  *wreathwise  round.  The  virgins 
dance  in  order.  1686  Plot  Staffordsh.  384  The  same  person 
.  .hath  contrived  an  Engine  to  turne  *  wreath  work.  1730  W. 
George  in  Mem.  W.  Stukeley  (Surtees)  III.  255  Another 
large  partition,  encompassed  with  plaited  wreath- work,  1884 
W.  Miller  Plant-n.  148  Purple  *Wreath-wort, 

Hence  Wrea'tbage,  wreaths  collectively,  rarer'^. 

1883  W.  Allingham  in  Athenaeum  July  79  Then  one  sees 
,,In  their  hedgerow  wreathage  manifold  Clustering, 

Wreathe  (rfS),  v.  Also  6-7  wrethfe,  6-9 
wreath,  7  wrxeethjwreith,  9  Sc.  wraithe.  [Early 
mod.  Eng.  wrethe,  partly  a  back-formation  from 
wrethen  (see  Wkbathen  ///.  a.),  pa.  pple.  of 
Wbithb  vy,  and  partly  f.  "W  keath  sb.  Senses  6-7 
clearly  show  the  influence  of  Writhe  z'.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  twist  or  coil  (something) ;  to 
form  or  fashion  into  a  coil  or  coils.  Occas.  in  fig. 
context.     Also  with  about,  up. 

1535  Trevisas  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xii,  These  hpoles  bene 
wrethed  and  wounde  as  a  spyndle  of  a  presse.  1555  Eden 
Decades  {Pixh.)  ■^•z-j  Longe  heare  which  they  wreath  on  both 
sydes  theyr  eares.  159a  Shaks.  Ven.  4-  Ad.  879  An  adder 
Wreathed  up  in  fatal  folds.  1617  Morvson  Itin.  i.  246  These 
parts  yeeld  sheepe,  whereof  the  taile  of  one  wreathed  to  the 
ground,  doih  [etc.].  1667  Milton  F.  L.w.  346  Th'  unwieldy 
Ele[)hant.  .us'd  all  his  might,  and  wreathd  His  Lithe  Pro- 
boscis. 1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Barthol.  Anat.  \.  x.  22  The 
Guts  are  oblong,  round,  hollow  bodies  variously  wreathed 
about.  1738  Thomso.n  Aga^nerunon  i.  vii.  26  Troy.. yet 
wreathing  smoke  to  heaven.  1750  Gray  Elegy  102  Yonder 
nodding  beech  That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 
1810  Scott  Lady  0/ L.  V.  xviii,  Fit2-James..wreath'd  his 
left  hand  in  the  mane.  1818  Keats  Endym.i.  6  Therefore 
..are  we  wreathing  A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the 
earth.  18*6  Sherer  Notes  ^  Rejl.  Ramble  Gerjnany  126 
A  large  hollow  spiie  of  open  stone-work,  wreathed  and 
fwisted  as  fancifully  as  an  elegant  toy  might  be.  1835  I. 
^KWSiv.  Spir.  Despot.  \\.  246  The  chain  of  spiritual  despotism 
had  been  beiiten  and  wreathed  upon  the  anvil.. of  the., 
afflicted  Church. 

reJl.  1603  G.  Owen  Pembrokeshire  (1892)  63  To  ymagine 
that  the  coale  should  wreth  or  turne  it  self  in  some  place  to  the 
one  [vein],  1660  liovLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  Digress.  379 
The  Beards  of  wilde  Oats,  .continually  wreath  and  un  wreath 
themselves  according  to. .the  temperature  of  the  ambient 
Air.  1753  Adventurer  No.  31  F  10  Wreathing  themselves 
in  various  contortions,  a  new  brood  of  serpents  hissed  round 
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herhead.  1758  Pkil.  Trans.  L.  585  Like  the  slugs,  they 
wreath  thembclvcs  ur-,  and  when  touched  make  themselves 
quite  round,  a  1853  Robertson  Lect.  i.  (1858)  20  The  clouds 
wreathing  themselves  in  that  strange  wild  way. 

b.  To  wind  or  turn  (some  flexile  object)  about 
or  over  something ;  to  form  or  adjust  as  a  wreath 
or  encircling  coil.  Freq.  with  round  or  about. 
Also  iransf, 

*S30  Pai-sgr.  785/1  He  had  a  kcrchcr  wreathed  about  his 
heed.  1583  tr.  Maison  Neuve^s  GeriUon  i.  80  b,  [This]  dis- 
measured  Crocodile.. wreathyng  his  Tayle..all  aboute  his 
\sc.  a  horse's]  Feete  afore.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's 
Voy.w.nXx.  i25They..weareon  their  heads  a  cloth  wreathed. 
1603  B.  JoNsoN  Sejanus  v.  K4h,  A  new  Head  being  set 
vpon  your  Statue,  A  Rope  is  since  found  wreatb'd  about  it. 
i6>a  Pkacham  Contpl.  Gentl.  v.  42  A  Serpent  wreathed  about 
a  Sword,  placed  vpright.  1687  A.  Lovell  tr.  Thevenot's 
TrazK  I.  30  Round  that,  they  wreath  a  white  or  red  Turban. 
1777  Potter  ^schyltts  11  Ve  waves  That  o'er  th' intermin- 
able ocean  wreath  Your  crisped  smiles,  a  18x4  Wordsw. 
Excurs,  vm.  352  An  ill-adjusted  turban.. wreathed  around 
their  sunburnt  brows.  1845  J.  C.  Mangan  GemtanAnihol. 
II.  62  The  white  flowers  wreathed  Around  my  temples  by  thy 
whiter  hand.  1877  T^ti^ssovi^AchilUs  over  the  T.5  Around 
his  head  The  glorious  goddess  wreath'd  a  golden  cloud. 

rejl.  x6oo  Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  iv.  iii.  109  About  his  necke 
A  greene  and  guilded  snake  had  wreath'd  it  selfe.  1631 
Brathwait  Eng.  Gentt^woman  122  The  luyc.windes  and 
wreathes  it  selfe  about  the  Planu  1866  Hryce  Holy  Rom. 
Emp.  V.  83  The  gorgeous  drapery  of  romance  gradually 
wreathed  itself  round  his  name. 

O.  Sc,  To   fasten   or   secure  (a   yoke)   upon  a    ''■ 
draught-animal.     Only  in  fig.  context.  j 

Perhaps  partly  by  influence  of  Lam.  L  14  (sec  3  b.  Jig.). 
1650  J.  NicoLL  Diary  {^Ar\n.  C\.)  17  These  men. .labour 
to  wreith  the  yok  of  thair  oppressiounes  upon  ihair  bodyes 
and  souies.   a  173a  T.  Boston  Crook  in  Lot  (1805)  46  A  yoke, 
which  the  wretched  sufferers  can  neither  bear,  nor  yet  shake 
ofl^,  is  wreathed  about  their  necks.     1759  Robertson  Hist.     , 
Scot.  11.  (iSi7>  I.  399  Troops,  .employed  as  instruments  for 
subduing  the  Scots,  and  wreathing  the  yoke  about  their 
neck.     1777  Watson  Philip  If,  I.  92  Till,  the  yoke  being    ; 
wreathed  about  their  necks,  the  most  secret  murmurings    ■ 
became.. fatal  to  those  who  uttered  them.      18*7  Pollok    ' 
Course  7".  VII.  5og  Not  those  who.  .sailed  To  purchase  human     ■ 
flesh,  or  wreath  the  yoke  Of  vassalage  on  savage  liberty. 
^  trans/.  1852  J.  Jarvib  Disc.  jo8  The  burden  of  man's  guilt 
is  wreathed  to  the  neck  of  the  Only  Begotten.  I 

2.  To  surround  or  invest  with  or  as  with  some- 
thing twisted  or  turned  ;  to  enwreathe.  Also  with 
advs.,  as  about,  in.  , 

1558  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  41,  vj  Corled  hed 
ScuTles . .  wrethen  abowtc  with  redd  golde  sarsnctt  and  sylver    ; 
l^wne.     i6«  T.  Heywood  2nd  Pt.  Fair  Maid  0/ West  1. 
Bjb,  I  for  this  Will  wreathe  thee  in  a  glorious  arch  of  gold, 
stuck  full  of  Indian  gemmes.     1671  Milton  P.  R.  iv.  76 
Dusk   faces   wiih    while  silken   Turbanis   wreath'd.     1769 
Sir  W.  Jones  Palace  Fortune  Poems  fi???)  7  With  stings    • 
of   asps    the   leaflets    plants   were   wreath'd.     183a   Scott 
Betrothed  Note  D,  Three  hundred  of  the  British,  who  fell 
there,  had   their   necks   wreathed   with   the  Eudorchawg,     j 
1833  Wordsw.  in  Frith  0/ Clyde  4  Ne'er  did  morn., more    , 
gracefully,  .wreathe  with  mist  his  Uc  a  crag's]  forehead  high.     \ 
1854  F.  W.  Mast  Midshipman  90  Like  some  huge  baronial     | 
castk  wreathed  in  with  smoke.     1879  Bartlett  Egypt  to 
Pal,  i.  18  Wreathed  with  fresh  Sculpturings  of  forgotten    i 
warfare.  ! 

Jig.  184a  ),  Wilson  Chr.  North  (i?57)  I.  241  Contentment    '. 
wreathes  with  silk  and  velvet  the  prisoner's  chains. 

b.  To  encircle  or  surround  with  a  wreath  or 
garland ;  to  bedeck  or  adorn  with  or  as  with  a 
wreath ;  to  garland. 

1634  Milton  Comus  55  This  Nymph.. gaz'd  upon  his 
clustring  locks,  With  Ivy  berries  wreath'd.  1678  Dkyden 
All  /or  Lffiie  1.  5  With  Laurels  wreath  your  posts.  And 
strow  with  Flow'rs  the  Pavement.  170a  Pope  Sappho  25 
Would  you  with  ivy  wreath  your  flowing  hair.  1796  Cole. 
BIDCS  To  a  beautiful  Spring  6  With  one  fresh  garland  of 
Pierian  flowers.  .My  languid  hand  shall  wreath  thy  mossy 
urn,  x8io  Scott  Lady  0/  L.  11.  xxi,  To  wreathe  a  victor^ 
brow.  1848  Lytton  flftrold \.\,  Doors  and  windows  were., 
wreathed  with  garlands.  1887  Bowen  Mneid  v.  73  Then 
with  the  myrtle  of  Venus  the  chieftain  wreathes  him. 

o.  Of  flowers,  etc. :  To  encompass  or  enclose 
(an  object)  as  or  after  the  manner  of  a  wreath ;  to 
form  a  wreath  about  (somelhinjj). 

1718  Prior  Solomon  \\.  i^o  In  the  Flow'rs  that  wreath  the 
sparkling  Bowl,  Fell  Adders  hiss.  1796  Coleridge  On 
A  utitmnal  Evening  10  Each  flower  that  wreath'd  the  dewy 
locks  of  Spring.  1908  Westm.  Go*.  10  Dec.  2/3  Flowers  of 
heaven  I.  .wreathing  The  God-centred  vision  of  all  coming 
years  1 

8.  To  unite  (two  or  more  things)  by  twining  or 
twisting  together;  to  entwine, intertwine  ;  also,  to   ' 
fold  (the  arms). 

XS53  Bkbnde  Q.  Curdus  13  A  rope  folded  and  knit  with    i 
many  knots,  one  so  wrcthcd  within  an  othir,  that  [etc.].    I 
'577  B-  GoocE  Heresbach's  Husb.  11.  61  You  shall  wynde 
and  wreathe  the  greene  blades  [of  the  garlicj  togeathcr,  and    , 
treade  them  to  the  grounde.    1591  Shaks.  TwoGent.  11. 1. 19    ' 
You  haue  learn 'd.  .to  wreath  your  Armes  like  a  Male-con- 
tent.   1596  Mascall  Cattle  275  To  ring  hogges.  .,9ome  put    i 
a  red  paste  wyar  vnder  the  skinnc  of  his  snout, . .  then  wreath    1 
it  altogether.     i6oa  Mabston  Ant,  ^  Mel.  iv.  Wks.  1856  I. 
53  Enter  Andrugio  and  Antonio  wreathed  together.     1808 
Wordsw.  IVhite  Doe  itz^  If  she  too  passionately  wreathed    : 
Her  arms.     1817  Shklley  ^«'. /j/aw  i.  viii.  I  behold. .  An 
Eagle  and  a  Serpent   wreathed   in  fight.     1847  Madden    j 
La^amon  III.  31  I'weive  swine,  tied  together,  with  withies    i 
exceeding  great  wreathed  altogether.  I 

b.  To  combine  (several  things  into  one  structure)  | 
by  interweaving ;  to  twine  together ;  to  form  or  j 
make  by  intertwining.  1 

4t  1547  Surrey  Par,  Ecci,  iv.  34  Cables  brayded  thrc  fould    | 
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I    ..,  to  gether  wrethed  swer  [=:sure].    1579  E.  K.  Gloss,  to 

j    Spenser s  Sheph.  Cat.  Dec.  81   A  kind  of  woodde..fit  to 

wreath  and  bynde  in  leapes  to  catch  fish  withail.     1604  E. 

I     G[ri.mstone}  D'Acosta's  ^Hist.  Indies  \.  xxix.  420  A  great 

j    cord  wreathed  of  chaines  of  roasted  mays.    1767  Gray  Death 

I    o/Hoel  IS  Chains..  Wreath'd  in  many  a  golden  link.     1788 

I    Cowper  Gratitude  j  She  gave,  .me  beside,  Wreath'd  into  an 

elegant  bow,  The  ribbon.     i8xx  T.  Davis  Agric.  IVilts  263 

Hurdles.. made  of  hazel  rods  closely  wreathed.     1844  W. 

Barnes  Poems  Rural  Li/e  289  Bliake,  a  bar  of  wood . .  with 

holes  to  take  the  soles  of  a  hurdle  while  the  maker  wreaths  it. 

*'f/^-  "SSS  ^DEv  Decades  {Aih.)  72$  Theleaucsof  thisC^vwf 

!     ..wreathynge  them  selues  one  within  an  other. 

i      /ig.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.Pol.  v.  IxxvL  §  8  When . .  heauenly 

j    and  earthly  bappines  are  wreathed  in  one  crowne,     1611 

Bible  La>n,  L  14  The  yoke  of  my  transgressions  is  bound 

!    by  his  hand  :    (hey  are  wreathed,  and  come  vp  vpon  my 

j    necke.     ai7i6  South  Serm.  (J.),   In  such  base  noisome 

j    hearts  you  shall  ever  see  pride  and  ingratitude  indivisibly 

,    wreathed  and  twisted  together. 

j        t  C.  local.  To  support,  maintiin,  or  hold  up  (a 
!    bank,  etc.)  by  or  as  by  wattled  woik.   Obs. 

1569  Surrey  ^  Kent  Sewers  Comm.  (L.C.C.,  1909)  34  That 
,  he  stake  wreth  &  lande  vppe  so  mutche  earth  as  neade  ys. 
1572  Ibid.  I20  To  stake  walle  or  wreath  his  banke  against 
the  riuer  of  thames.  1576  Ibid.  352  To  scale  watle  and 
wrctche  («V]  the  outer  side  of  the  saied  shewer. 
4.  To  arrange  or  dispose  flowers,  etc.,  as  (a 
wreath);  in  later  use  esp.  to  adjust  or  fashion 
(flowers,  etc.)  into  a  garland  or  chaplet. 

159s  Locrine  n,  vi.  14  A  flowring  garland  wreath'd  of  bay. 
1667  Milton  P.  L,  ix.  892  From  his  slack  hand  the  Garland 
wreath'd  for  Eve  Down  drop'd.  i8a8  Lady's  Mag.  Aug.  446/1 
A  very  beautiful  chintz,  with  flowers,  delicately  wreathni.. 
on  a  striped  ground  of  yellow  muslin.  1849  Ruskin  Sev. 
Lamps  iv,  §  2  His  next  step  was  to  gather  the  flowers  them, 
selves,  and  wreathe  them  m  his  capitals.  189a  'Iknnvson 
Akbars  Dreain  33  Gathering.  .From  each  fair  plant  the 
blossom  choicest-grown  To  wreathe  a  crown . .  for  the  king. 
t6.  To  make  (a  bow)  by  a  supple  bending  of  the 
body.  Obs,  rare"^. 

1730  Thomson  Autumn  1197  Let.. those  of  fairer  front.. 
Wreathe  the  deep  bow,  diffuse  the  lying  smile. 

H.  t6.  To  Strain  or  turn  forcibly  round  or  to  a 
side  ;  to  wring,  wrench,  or  wrest.     Obs, 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  11.  i.  56  Sir  Guyon.from  so  beauie 
sight  his  head  did  wreath.  159a  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretorie  i. 
(1595)  23  Slatelie  trees  {some  tops  wherof  the  wind  scemeth 
to  wreath  and  lurne  at  one  side).  1606  Holland  Sueton.  25 
By  wreathing  their  \sc.  fugitives]  throats  he  turned  them 
againe  vpon  the  enemies.  1617  Purchas  Pilgrimage  (ed.  3) 
139  They  killed  a  man  which  was  a  fir^t-bo^ne,  wreathing 
his  head  from  his  body.  t66s  Evelyn  Chalcogr.  11.  (1006)  15 
To  wreath,  rub,  slap  and  smooth  them  \sc.  blankets]  till  you , 
have  rendred  them  very  soft  and  gentle.  1674  Hookk 
Animadv.  52  This  Plate.. must  be  wrenched  or  wreithed, 
so  that  the  Plain  thereof  must  stand  parallel  to  the  Plain  of 
the  Index- Frame.  i7ia-4  Pope  Rap>e  Lock  iv.  100  Was  it 
for  this  you  . .  your  locks  . .  with  tort'ring  irons  wreath'd 
around?  1737  Whiston  Josephus^  Antig.  11.  ix.  §  7  Moses 
threw  it  {sc.  a  diadem]  down  to  the  ground,  and.  .wreathed 
it  round,  and  trod  upon  it. 

Jig.  1580  LvLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  344  To  wrest  the  will  of 
man,  or  to  wreath  his  heart  to  our  humours. 

1*b.  _/f^.  To  extend  unduly  the  application  or 
meaning  of  (a  writer  or  writing);  to  *  wrest', 
stretch,  strain.     Obs.  rare. 

1566  Stapylton  Ret.  Untr.  Jewel  iv.  62  b,  To  wrcste  and 
wrethc  Scriptures  at  his  pleasure.  1583  Foxe  A.  ff  M.  (ed.4) 
11.  1820  It  IS  shame  for  you  towrastand  wreath  the  Doctors 
asyoudo.  1656  T.  Hammond Zca// <?■  ^.(1844)33 They  were 
resolved  to  wretn  and  stretch  their  commission  to  the  pre- 
judice of  Mary.Iand. 

t  O.  reji.  To  worm  (oneself)  in  ;  to  insinuate. 
rti57i  Jewel  On  2  Thess.  ii.  i,  2  [Antichrist]  shall  shew 
forth  himself  at  the  first  with  countenance  of  deuotion  and 
holinessc,  that  bee  may .  .secretly  wreath  in  himselfe. 

d.  To  twist,  turn,  or  contort  (the  body,  limbs, 
etc.) ;  to  writhe. 

164a  MiLTOM  Apol.  a^st.  Smect.  Wks.  (1697)  334  When  in 
the  Colleges,  .young  Divines,  .have  been  seen  so  oft  upon 
the  Stage  wreething  and  unboning  their  Clergy-limbs.  1695 
B1.ACKM0RE  Pr.  Arth.  VIII.  171  Ocia  his  wounded  Body 
wreaths  in  Pain.  1697  R.  Peikck  Bath  Mem.  11.  v.  318  He 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  Convulsion  Fit,  which 
wreathed  him  every  way.  171J  Gay  Rural  Sports  1.236 
Impatient  of  the  wound.  He  rolls  and  wreaths  his  shining 
body  round,  i-j^j  Minor  111.  jx.  187  My  mother,  .wreathed 
her  body,. .and  cried.  1817  Shelley  Rez'.  Islam  xi.  xt, 
Even  in  death  their  lips  are  wreathed  with  fear.  1855  Mrs. 
pASKELL  North  ^  South  ix,  Margaret  wreathed  her  throat 
in  a  scornful  curve. 

e.  To  alter  (the  features,  etc.)  J«,  into,  or  to  a 
smile,  etc.     (Cf.  Wreathed///,  a.  i  c.) 

1813  Scott  Rokeby  1.  xxiti,  Contempt  kept  Bertram's  anger 
down,  And  wreathed  to  savage  smile  his  frown.  1865 
KiNGSLEY  I/erew.  xvi,  Gilbert.. walked  up  to  the  pair,  his 
weather-beaten  countenance  wreathed  into,  .paternal  smiles. 
1877  Miss  A.  B.  Edwards  Up  Nile  x.  286  [They]  wreathed 
llieir  countenances  in  ghastly  smiles. 

re/l.  1868  Miss  Braddon  Dead-Sea  Fruit  i,  The  mobile 
mouth . .  will  wreathe  itself  into  such  a  smile  t  hat  [etc.]. 

+  7.  a.  To  take  (something)  by  force ;  to  wrest 
or  seize.   Obs.  rare. 

1590  C.  S.  Right  Relig.  11  To  wreath  from  Princes  their 
crownes  is  more  impossible.  Ibid.  15  Authoritie  to  wreath 
from  kingcs  their  crownes. 

+  b.  To  rend  or  tear.  Obs. 

1598  Hakluvt  Voy.  II.  i.  104  If  it  should  happen  to  haue 
lighted  on  any  part  of  the  shippe, . .  it  would  rent  and  wreih 
sayles,  mast,  shroudes  and  shippe  and  all  in  manner  like  a 
wyth.  1606  N.  h[KXTZ9] Sydney' s  Ourania  E  j,'J'hestemme 
of  an  Oke  in  peeces  they  wreath.  1607  Topsell  F'our./ 
Beasts  487  Lyons,  .doc  not  oncly  bite,  but  also  wreath  and 
teare  the  wounds. 


WREATHED. 

JJLL.  intr,  8.  To  undergo  writhing,  twisting, 
or  deviation  ;  to  diverge  or  swerve ;  to  t)end,  turn, 
or  coil.     Also  with  round. 

1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  IVHchcr.  xii.  vii.  225  From  their 
course  the  starves  doo  wreath,  And  soules  she  coniure  can. 
1599  T. Cutwode  Caltha  Poet,  (Roxb.)xxxi,The  Bay  tree., 
seems  to  sigh.  .And  with  the  wanton  wind  to  wrig  &  wreath, 
against  the  god.  1603  G.  Owln  Pembrokeshire  (1892)  64 
Sometymes  the  same  [vein  of  limestone]  is  found  to  wreath 
to  the  northe  and  southe.  ti6ii  Chapman  Iliad  \n.  236 
Aiax  a  farre  greater  stone  lift  up,  and,  wreathing  round, With 
all  his  body  layd  to  it,  be  sent  it  forth.  iZzt  Clare  Vill. 
Minslr.  II.  190  Downy  bents,  that  to  the  air  did  wreathe. 
1878  Susan  Phillii-s  On  Seaboard  60  Where  . .  the  lithe 
brown  sea-flowers  wreathe  and  sway. 
fig,  1849  C.  V>^<yti\v.  Shirley  III.  151  Beauty  is  never  so 
beautiful  as  when,  if  I  teaze  it,  it  wreathes  back  on  me  with 
spirit.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  xlix,  The  lightest  wave  of 
thought  shall  lisp,  The  fancy's  tendere.st  eddy  wreathe. 

t  D.  To  become  involved  or  intertwined.  Obs. 
_  X63X  Brathwait  Eng.  Gentlew.  Table  t  2,  The  luie  while 
it  is  winding,  decayes  the  plant,  with  which  it  is  wreathing. 

9.  To  assume  the  form  of,  circle  in  the  manner 
of,  a  wreath.     K\%ofig. 

1776  T.  Barclay  Par.  Psalms  88  The  flames  of  fire  shall 
round  him  wreathe.  1814  Byron  To  Belshazzar  ii,  Go  ! 
dash  the  roses  from  thy  brow — Gray  hairs  but  poorly  wreathe 
with  them.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  (1856)444  A  strange, 
palpable  obscurity,  wreathing  up  in  long  strata  to  the 
northward.  1867  Morris  Jason  vii.  395  Real  fire  of  pine- 
wood.  .Wreathing  around  my  body  greedily.  1875  Stedman 
Vict.  Poets  iii.  (1887)  81  The  weary  penman  who  could  send 
a  smile  wreathing  from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groats. 

b.  Sc,  To  form  into,  assume  the  shape  of,  a 
snowdrift  or  snow-wreath. 

x86i  R.  QuiNN  Heather  Lintie  (1863)  43  We'd  na  be  rad 
o'  scath  fra  wather.  Though  snaw  was  wreathin'.  1887 
Suppl.  Jamieson  280/1  The  snaw  was  wraithin'  in  the  glen. 

10.  Of  flour  or  meal,  in  milling :  To  hug  the  eye 
of  the  millstone  so  closely  as  to  hinder  its  descent. 

189X  Cent.  Diet.  s,v. 

Wreathed  (rT5d),  ///.  ct,  [f.  Wreathe  v.+ 
•edI.     Cf.  next  and  Wkitbed///.  a.] 

1.  Formed  by  or  as  by  wreathing,  wrying,lwisting, 
or  twining;  arranged  or  disposed  in  coils,  curves,  or 
twists  ;  contorted,  twisted. 

In  frequent  use  from  c  1590  to  c  1630. 

'^  1530  J- 'nuai.e  £'-r(7f/.xxviii.  14  'Ihou.shaltmake..cheyncs 
oflf  fine  golde  :  lynkeworke  and  wrethed,  and  fasten  the 
w  rethed  cheynes  to  the  hokes.  1535  in  Bury  Wills  (Camden) 
127  My  ij  wrethed  ryngcs  of  gold.  1587  A.  Day  Daphnis  <$• 
Chloe  (1800)  14  Yong  rammes.  .with  their  wreathed  homes, 
1605  B.  JoNSON  Masque  Blackness  r  1  Musique  made  out 
of  wreathed  shells.  1608  Sir  H.  Plat  Garden  0/  Eden 
(1653)142  Winding  the  young  stock  about  the  stick,.,  it  will 
grow  in  a  wreathed  form.  i66§  G.  Havefs  /*.  delta  VaUe*s 
Trav.  E.  India  114  IThe]  Diadem,  .might  have  been  of 
wreath'd  Linnen,  or  Gold,  or  other  solid  matter,  a  1711  Ken 
Psyche  Vo^t.V^Vs.  172 1  IV.  273  Unicorns.,  with  their  terrible 
wreath'd  Homes.  1743  Davidson  Virgil,  Aeneid  vii.  351 
A  chain  of  wreathed  gold.  1817  Shellev  Rev.  Islam  i.  x. 
The  Eagle.. unremittingly  assailed  The  wreathed  Serpent, 
i8so  P.  Nicholson  .Staircases  p.  iv,  The  geometrical  con- 
struction of  the  wreathed  part  of  the  Kail.  1844  Kinglake 
F.othen  XX,  The  short  and  proudly  wreathed  Hp.  1908 
[Miss  Fowler]  Beiw.  Trent  Sf  Ancholme  362  The  fog  at 
times  lies  wreathed,  white  and  still. 

fig-  C1586  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps.  cxix.  D  iii,  From  fals- 
hoods  wreathed  way,  O  save  me,  Lord.  1846  J.  C.  Makgan 
y  W«/f  (1903)  j5  Whence  flowed  ihe  tones  Of  silver  lyres. 
And  many  voices  in  wreathed  swell. 

fb.  Corrugated  ;  wrinkled.   Obs. 

1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  42  The  Fig  tree  ;..all  bis  Wood 
not  so  plaine,  as  wrethed  &  wrinckled.  1656  Beale  Here/. 
Orchards  (1657)  12  You  shall  find  the  better-tasted  fruit  to 
be  more  wrethed  or  wrinckled. 

o.   Formed  by  wreathing  the  countenance. 

1633  Milton  V Allegro  28  Nods,  and  Becks, and  Wreathed 
Smiles. 

+  2.  Crossed,  folded ;  also,  having  the  arms  folded. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  /..  L.  iv.  iii  135  Longauile  Did..neuer 
lay  his  wreathed  armesathwart  Hislouing  hosome,  tokeepe 
downe  his  heart.  1595  Markii am  .S"/>  R,  Grinvile  iv,  Thetis 
..with  wreath'd  armes.  1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia  s  Rez>,  iii. 
ii,  Another,  .walks  off  melancholic,  and  stands  wreath'd  As 
be  were  pinn'd  up  to  the  arras. 

3.  a.  Of  columns,  etc.  :  Twisted  or  shaped  in  a 
sciew-like  form  ;  contorted. 

16x4  Wotton  Elem.  Archit.  31  Wreathed,  and  Vined, and 
Figured  Columnes,  which  our  Author  himselfe  condemntth. 
a  1700  Evelyn  Diaty  25  Mar.  1644,  Some  of  the  columns 
wreathed,  others  spiral.  18*3  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Build. 
596  Wreathed  columns;  such  as  are  twisted  in  the  form  of 
a  screw.  184a  Gwilt  Archit.  1053  Wreathed  columns.. 
are.  .very  appropriately  called  contorted  columns. 

+b.  Having  a  spirally-grooved  bore;  rifled.  Obs, 

1681  R.  Cromwell  Z<:/.  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.{iZgZ)  XIII.  96 
The  little  gun.,  is  not  so  propper  for  shott  it  being  a  wreathed 
barrell. 

4.  Formed  or  combined  by  twining  or  inter- 
weaving; entwined,  intertwined. 

1578  H.  Wotton  Courtlie  Controv,  8  A  banquet.. vnder 
a  wreathed  arbor  of  Laurell,  lessemen,  Holly,  and  luy. 
Ibid.y  A  banke  of  wrethed  boughes.  1633  T.  Adams  Exp. 
2  Pet.  ii.  4.  524  These  chaines,  . .  were  they  of  cords,  of 
wreathed  trees,  of  iron,.. might  bee  burst  asunder.  1633 
G.  Herbert  Temple,  IVreaih  1  A  Wreathed  garland  of 
deserved  praise.  1688  Holme  Armoury  11.  468/2  Two 
Serpents  in  Fesse  to  the  sinister;  wreathed,  respecting. 
Ibid.,  Two  Snakes  wreathed  in  pale.  1795  H.  TooKE  Purley 
II.  256  A  rfl^a7<T  hedge,  is  a  hedge  of  ..twisted  or  wreathed 
twigs  or  boughs.  1817  Dugdale's  Monasticon  I.  1  Here 
St.  Joseph . .  erected, . .  of  wreatlied  twigs,  the  first  Christian 
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oratory  in  England.  i8a8  Tknsyson  Lor-er's  Tale  ii.  43 
They  vanish  *d.  .Beneath  the  bower  of  wreathed  eglantines. 

tran^.  X78a  Warton  On  Sir  J.  Rtynolds's  Painted 
M'ifuiiyw  34  Where  Superstition  with  capricious  hand  In 
many  a  maze  the  wreathed  window  p1ann*d. 

Xf*  '8*0  Keats  Ode  to  Psyche  60  A  rosy  sanctuary  will 
I  dress  With  the  wreathM  trellis  of  a  working  brain. 

6.  Covered,  decked,  or  encompassed  by  a  wreath 
or  wreaths ;  garlanded. 

1819  Kbats  Lamia  i.  38  When  from  this  wreathed  tomb 
shall  1  awake?  1847  Losgf.  in  Li/e{\^\)  II.  76  Byron's 
wild  and  wicked  travesty,  .hits  the  Laureate  {sc,  Souihey] 
hard  on  his  wreathed  head,  1897  Daily  News  30  June  6/2 
The  wreathed  coffin  was  conveyed . .  to  the  burial  ground, 
b.  Her.  Encircled  with  a  twisted  band  orwreath, 

x688  HoLMB  A  rmoury  11.  473  '2  A  Flower  de  Lis  Wreathed, 
or  in  the  middle  Wreathed.  Ibid.  393/2  A  Sarazens  Head. . 
wreathed  about  the  temples.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XIL  143/a 
Heads  are  also  blazoned  wreathed  or  banded,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

O.  In  the  Specific  names  of  birds  (see  quots.). 

Frequently  used  by  Latham. 

1781  i^JiTHAM  Gen.  Synofi.  Birds  I.  358  Wreathed  Hombill; 
,  .on  the  lop  of  the  upper  mandible  is  an  appendage . .  rounded 
at  top.  1785  Ibid.  V.  216  Wreathed  Plover;.. round  the 
crown  runs  a  list  of  white,  encircling  the  head  like  a  wreath. 
1819  Stephens  in  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool,  XI.  488  Wreathed 
Pluvian.  Phtvianus  c*rtf«<i///j,.,[i=  Latham's]  Wreathed 
Plover.  18*3  Latham  Gen.  Hist.  BirdsWl.  140 Wreathed 
Warbler. ..  From  the  eye  round  to  the  nape  a  white  line, 
passing  backwards,  and  suiTounding  it  as  a  wreath  at  the 
oack  parL 

Hence  Wrea'thedness.  rare^^. 

1730  Bailey  (fol.),  ContorteousnesSy  wreathedness, 

Wreatlien  (rrS'n),///.  a.  Also  4-6  wrethen, 
5  -yne,  -in,  (?)  wrethe.  [ME.  wreden,  normal 
variant  of  wrfden^  pa.  pple.  of  wri6en  Wbithk  v, 
Cf.  Writhzn  ppL  a.] 

1.  s=  Wreathed///,  a.  i, 

a.  a  1400-50  Wars  A  lex.  5526  All  («  watir  of  J»e  werd  [to 
himseemedlbotasawrethenneddire.  X4oi-a  Durham  Ace. 
Rolls  (Surtees)  393,  vj  libr.^de  wrethyn  candell,  xj.  a  1450 
S<mgs  9f  Carols  tsth  C.  (Warton  Club)  85  My  baselard  ha^t 
a  wrethin  hafte.  1465  Will  0/ Pachett  (Somerset  Ho.),  A 
wrethyneryngeof  goldc.  f  i53oin  Gutch  C<?//.  Cur.  II.  310 
Great  gilte  Candilsteks  costid  withe  wrethin  shanks,  a  1548 
Halu  Chron.,  Hen.  VI 11^  207b,  Veluet..fret  with  flowers 
of  Siluer,  and  small  twigges  of  wrethen  worke.  ^1600 
MoNTGOMF.Rie  Misc.  Poems  iv.  5  Mercure  with  his  wrethin 
wand.    1887  Suppt.  Jamieson  280  Wrethin'  strae-rapes. 

3.  1568  Bible  (Bishops')  Exod.  xxviiL  22  Chaynesof  pure 
golde  and  wreathen  worke.  1598  Delonev  Jacke  Neivb.  i. 
Wks.  (1912)  7  The  Bel- weather.,  by  the  force  of  his  wreathen 
homes.. slew  him.  x6o8  Topsell  Serpents  245  Many,  .are 
the  Epithets  which  are  giuen  to  Snakes,  .as.  .Gorgonean, 
wreathen,  slyding.  1611  Bible  Exod.  xxviii.  14  Thou  shalt 
make . .  two  chaines  of  pure  gold . .  ;  of  wreathen  worke  shalt 
thou  make  them.  179a  Mass.  Mag.  Nov.,  Imagination  very 
easily  giving  them  (if .  stalactites]  pedestals  and  chapiters,  and 
even  wreathen -work.  1871  J.  Hay  Pike  County  Ball.  (1880) 
154  Wreathen  amulet  Forged  against  sword-stroke.  x87a 
RusKiN  Aratra  Pentelici  %\  The  wreathen  work  of  its  doors, 
..the  foliage  of  its  capitals.  1873  —  Pors  Clav.  Iviii.  288 
The  pierced  fractional  coins  will  only  bear  a  chased  wreathen 
fillet.  1877  Blackmore  Eretna  li,  The  glorious  woods  of 
wreathen  gold.. all  were  mine. 

Comb.  1796  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  566 
Wreath  en-podded  Whitlowgrass.  [Grows  iuj  Fissures  of 
limestone  rocks. 

2.  Formed  or  arranged  by  or  as  by  twining  or 
interweaving ;  entwined,  intertwined. 

x6ix  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  ix.  §  21.  81  Their  Oratory, 
built  onely  of  wrethen  wands.  1631  Weever  Anc.  Funeral 
Mwu  58  To  build  a  Church  or  Oratorie  of  wreathen  wands. 
1713  C'tess  Winchelsea  Misc.  Poems  39  The  Flowers.. in 
wreathen  Garlands  dropt  agen  On  LucuUus.  a  1850  in  Mrs. 
Jameson  Leg.  Monast.  Orders  (1852)  45  A  church  of 
wreathen  wands. 

Wreather  (rr-Sai).  [f,  Wbkathb  z^. +  -ee1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  wreathes,  twists,  or  twines. 
Also  transf, 

iS66  Stapletom  Ret,  Untr.  yewel  iv.  62  To  proue  you 
wresters  and  wrethers  of  Gods  holy  worde.  1579-80  North 
Plutarch  (1595)  5  Pityocamies.  that  is  to  Ray,  a  wreather  or 
bower  of  pine  apole  trees.  1648  Hexham  11,  Een  Wrijter^ 
an  Extorter,  a  Wreather,  or  a  Wrestcr.  1817  Keats  Sleep 
if  PoHry  14  Sleep,.  .Soft  closer  of  our  eyes  !.  .Wreather  of 
poppy  bud^,  and  weeping  willows  I 

Wreathing  (rr5irj),z;^/.j(^.  [f.as  prec.  + -ingI.] 

1.  The  action  of  twisting  or  contorting ;  the  fact 
of  writhing;  an  instance  of  this. 

1580  HoLLVBAND  Treas.Fr.  Tong^  T^tr^w^w/,  a  wreathing. 
1587  Goi.DiNG  De  Mornay  xiii.  223  Leaning  their  mouings 
free;  which  yet .  .shall  come  to  the  end  which  God  hath  listed 
to  appoint  vnto  lhem,whatsoeuer  windings  and  wreathings 
they  sceme  to  ihemselues  to  make.  1615  G.  Sandys  Trav. 
34  By  the  wreathing  of  their  bodies . .  they  seek  to  avoid  the 
pursuer.  1668  CuLPEi-PER  &  Cole  BarthoL  Anat.  1.  v.  8 
Touching  the  Coniorsion  or  Wreathing  of  the  recuiTent 
Nerve.  17*1  Bradley  Philos.  Ace.  Wks.  Nat.  130  Ttie 
Earth- Worm.. by  a  sort  of  wreathinj;.  .takes  hold  of  the 
Ground  with  its  small  Feet  1794  R.  J.  Sulivan  View  Nat. 
II.  456  The  sun,. .whose  oblique  course  is  not  unaptly 
represented  by  the  wreathings  of  a  snake.  1800  Med.  Jrnl. 
in.  451  The  attendants  told  me,  from  the  wreathing  of  her 
body, .,  that  she  would  soon  have  another  fit.  1823  Joanna 
Baillie  Poems  260  [Steam]  With  tressy  wreathings  playing 
in  the  air.  1885  R.  Bbidces  Eros  ff  Psyche  Oct.  23  Mid  the 
wreathings  of  the  vapour  dim  The  goddess  grew  in  glory 
visible, 

fig.  i6it  Shelton  Quix.  i.  iv.  vi.  (1620)  345  His  Friend  did 
nota'jle  injurie  to  their  amitie  in  searching  out  wreathings 
and  ambages  in  the  discovery  of  his  most  hidden  thoughts 
to  him.  164X  Fannant  True  Relat.  ParL  Rich.  11^  37  Those 
infinit  wreathings  of  contention. 

b.  concr.  That  which  is  wreathed  or  twisted. 
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1600  Surflet  Countrie  Farme  iii.  xiii.  449  And  for  these 
grafts  it  is  ynough,  if  euerie  one  of  them,  haue  one  good 
eielet  or  two  aboue  the  wreathing.  1634  Peacham  Conipl. 
GentU  (ed.  2)  xii.  no  To  Painters,  for  the  picturi-ig  of  some 
exquisit  arme,  leg,  torse  or  wreathing  of  the  body. 

f  2.  A  wresting  of  the  sense  or  meaning  of  some- 
thing.   Obs. 

i6s8  Prynne  Cens.  Cozens  67  Which  is  a  grosse  abuse, 
a  wreathing,  a  peruerting  of  the  Scriptures. 

3.  The  action  or  fact  of  entwining  or  intertwin- 
ing; an  instance  of  this. 

1553  [see  Wrapping  vbl.  sb.  i  b].  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii. 
xii.  53  Boughes  and  braunches.  .did  ..dilate  Their  clasping 
armes,  in  wanton  wreathings  intricate.  x66i  Bovle  Spring 
of  Air  II.  ii.  (1682)  32  In  strings  there  is  required  either 
wreathing  or  some,  .texture  of  component  parts.  1844  Mrs. 
^ROWsisG  Cry  q/Childrt.'7i  viii.  Let  them  touch  each  other's 
hands,  in  a  fresh  wreathing  Of  tlieir  tender  human  youth  ! 
a  190X  W.  Bright  Ag<r  of  Fathers  (1903)  II.  23  The  wreath- 
ing of  a  garland  for  (he  Penates. 

4.  The  action  of  investing  with  a  wreath. 

x8sj  Grote  Greece  11.  Ixx.  IX.  137  The  operations  of 
wreathing  and  unwreathing  must  here  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  soldiers  symbolically. 

Wrea'thingy  ///.  a.    [f.  as  prec  +  -ing  2  ] 

1.  That  wreathes,  twists,  or  twines  ;  enwreathing. 

1677  Drvden  ^/<z/^  Innoc.  iii.  16  When  your  kind  Eyes 
look'd  lanp;uishing  on  mine,  And  wreathing  Arms  did  soft 
embraces  J oyn.  1697 —  Virg.  Past,  iv.  22  Unbidden  Earth 
shall  wreathing  Ivy  bring.  1718  Rowe  tr.  Lucan  180  To 
cast  from  off  her  Brow  the  wreathing  Green.  x8i6  Byron 
Siege  Cor.  vi,  In  red  and  wreathing  columns  flash 'd  The 
flame.  ^  x84a  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  xiv,  [To]  see  the 
wreathing  water  in  the  rapids  hurrying  on  to  take  its  fearful 
plunge,  X887  Hissr.v  Holiday  on  Roadyrj  The  wreathing 
mists  and  wandering  clouds  of  such  a  day. 

+  2.  Wreathiitg-team^\izx\.  of  the  gear  of  a  plough. 

Perhaps  an  error  for  ivretken  Wreathen///.  a. 

X523  FiTZHERB.  Hnsh.\%  5  He  muste  haue  his  ploughe  and 
bis..norses,  and  the  geare  that  belongeth  to  them;,  .bowes, 
yokes,  landes,  stylkynges,  wrethynge-temes. 

Hence  Wreathlngly  adv. 

X845  J.  C.  Mangan  German  Anthol.  II.  59  That  lone  Gate 
which  the  tall  wild  weeds  encircle  wreathingly.  189Z  Temple 
Bar  Mag.  Aug.  542  [The  smoke]  falls  wreathingly  upon  the 
face  of  the  skeping  child. 

Wreathless  (r/ples),  a.  [f.  Wreath  sb.+ 
-LKSS.]  Having  no  wreath  ;  destitute  or  devoid 
of  a  wreath  or  wreaths. 

1825  Coleridge  Work  without  Hope  11  With  lips  un- 
brightened,  wreathless  brow,  I  stroll.  1878  Swinburne 
Poems  ^  Ball.  139  While  youth  with  burning  lips  and 
wreathless  hair  Sang  toward  the  sun.  X903  Daily  Chron, 
30  March  5/7  The  almost  clandestine  removal  of  the  coffin. . 
wreathless  and  flowerless  to  the  numbered  luggage-van. 

Wreathlet  (rr]>let).    [f.as  prec.  + -let.]    a 

small  wreath. 

1833  Blacktv.  Mag.  XXXIV.  258  From  that  Wreath  he 
has  woven  wreatblets.  1857  Fraser^s  Mag.  LVI.  491  These 
tiny  wreathlets  wandered  hither  and  thither.  1887  [C. 
Mackay]  Twin  Soul  I.  xxii.  235  The  blue  smoke  curled  in 
beautiful  wri;athlets  to  the  sky. 

Wreathy  (r/'^i),  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -yi.] 

1.  Of  the  form  of  a  wreath,  coil,  or  twisted  band  ; 
marked  or  characterized  by  convolution,  twisting, 
or  twining  ;  wreathing,  curling. 

X644  DiGBV  Nat.  Bodies  xxiiL  §  i.  203  A  vast  multitude  of 
seuerall  little  ioyntes,  and  wreathy  labyrinthes  of  nature. 
1658  Sir  T.  Bkownk  Pseud.  Ep.  (ed.  3)  in.  xxiii.  135  That 
famous  one  {sc.  horn]  which  is  preserved  at  St.  Dennis  near 
Paris,  hath  wreathy  spires,  and  cochleary  turnings  about  it, 
1798  Joanna  Baillie  j^w^rV/t/i?  I-Vr^w  (1840)  3  Slowly  mounts 
the  smoke  in  wreathy  clouds.  Ibid,  no  Wreathy  folds. 
x8x7  MooRE  Lalla  R.,  Nourr/tahal  411  Those  wreathy,  Red 
Sea  shells,  Where  Love  himself,  of  old,  laysleeping.  a  1851 
MoiR  Evening  Tranquillity  vi,  Aljove  yon  cottage.. The 
wreatliy  smoke  ascends.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp,  xxxvi. 
(1856)  332  The  long,  wreathy  "brown  clouds. 

trans/.  1784-5  Ann.  Reg.^  Poetry  137  Wreathy  smiles,  and 
roseate  pleasures,  Are  thy  richest,  sweetest  treasures.  1853 
Eraser's  Mag.  XLVII.  513  The  very  foam  of  the  sea,  flung 
in  all  its  wreathy  airiness  from  the  crest  of  a  wave. 

2.  Decked  with  a  wreath  or  wreathing. 

1697  Drvdkn  y^««f  IV.  438  The  Bacchanalian  Dames., 
houl  about  the  Hills,  and  shake  the  wreathy  Spear. 
b.  Her,  (Seequot.)   rarr^. 

xZ^Parker''sGloss.Her.^Tortilly,..3LX^Tm  applied  toOrdl- 
nanes  which  are  wreathed ;  the  term  wreathy  is  also  found. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of,  forming  or  constituting,  a 
wreath  or  garland.     Also  transf. 

1718  Rowe  tr.  Lucan  181  Her  Lrisiling  Locks  the  wreathy 
Fillet  scorn.  1725  Popk  Odyssey  vi.  152  Around  his  loins 
the  verdant  cincture  spreads  A  wreathy  foliage,  c\^^o  R. 
Cumberland  in  Mem,  (1806)  63  The  victim  beast,..  With  all 
its  wreathy  honours  on  its  head.  t8i8  Blackw.  Mag.  III. 
90  On  Carmel's  brow  the  wre.-ithy  vine  Had  all  its  honours 
shed.  x8a8  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  in.  146  A  wilderness 
of  blossom,  interwoven,  intertwined,  wreathy,  garlandy.  1830 
[see  Garlandv  a.].  1845  Browning  Flight  0/ Duchess  xvii. 
59  His  forehead  chapleted  green  with  wreathy  hop. 

"W"reat(t,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  Write  sb.'^ 
t  Wrecche,  v.  Obs,  [OE,  wreccan  {wreahte, 
7vrehle\  7vreakt,wr€kl)  to  arouse,  undertake,  raise. 
Cf.  MT>\i.wrecken,  NFris.  wrflj&z  to  waken,  wrdken 
(adj.)  awake.]  trans.  To  rouse,  arouse  ;  to  bring 
to  life. 

£^897  j^LFRRD  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxvlii.  193  Ne  sceal  he  no 
Sxt  an  don  3jet  he  ana  waci;^e,  ac  he  sceal  eac  his  friend 
wreccean  [v.r.  wreccan].  c  1000  iELFRic  Saints'  Lives  xi. 
241  We  feolUn  on  sisepe,.,  ac  he  Ije^  hurh-wacol..,  and 
wraehte  us  si33an.  a  1250  Owl  ^  Nrght.'io6  po  hit  bycom 
J>at  he  hayhtc  ( -  hatched]  &  of  his  eyre  briddes  wrauhte 
[Cott.  wra^te]. 


WBECHE. 

"Wrecehe,  Wreche,  etc. :  see  Wretch,  etc 

Wreoful,  variant  of  \Vrackful  «.2  Obs. 

i  Wreche,  sb.  Obs.  Forms :  a.  3  wrseche,  3-6 
wreche,  4-6  wroch,  4  wrieche,  4-5  wreeche, 
5  wreach.  0.  3-4  wrache,  5  wrach.  7.  4-5 
wrecche  (4  -vrecohe),  5-6  wretche.  [The  normal 
representative  of  an  OE.  wrf^c  (with  palatal  c) 
fem.,  of  which  however  the  existing  texts  present 
no  example  which  can  be  definitely  distinguished 
from  wraec  neui..  Wrack  sb."^  (A  possible  instance 
occurs  in  Riddles  ii.  4,  if  the  reading  wratce  is 
correct.)  The  vowel  oi  wrkc  (:— earlier  *wrdk-jd) 
corresponds  to  that  of  OFris.  zvr^ke,  wretse  (NFris. 
ivrik^  wrdk\  OS.  ivrdka^  wrika  (MLG.  wrdke; 
ViViw.wrdke^  Du.  wraak),  OHG.  r^/Ma  (MHG. 
rdche^  G.  rache),  Goth,  tvrikei. 

The  P-forms  partly  represent  a  south-eastern  variant  of 
wreche,  and  are  partly  due  to  confusion  with  Twra-t;  Wkake 
sb. ;  the  y-forms  sliow  assimilation  (in  some  instances  merely 
graphic)  to  wrecche  Wketch  sb.  The  normal  spelling,  if 
the  word  had  survived  into  modern  English,  would  £ive 
been  wreach  or  wreech.\ 

1.  Retributive  punishment  ;  vengeance  ;  « 
Wreak  sb.  i. 

In  very  frequent  use  from  c  1290  to  c  1450. 

o.  <ri2oo  Ormin  Introd,  19  Forr  |»att  wass  mikell  wraeche 
wiss  patt  all  folic  for  till  helle.  c  xaos  Lay.  29581  Vre  drihte 
.  .his  wreche  sende  an  wra;stliche  J>an  folke.  c  1150  Gen.  <$■ 
Ex.  552  Socam  on  werlde  wreche  and  wrake.  a  1333  W. 
Herebert  in  Relig.  Lyrics  14th  C.  (1924)  20  Nou,  dame,  ich 
(^>e  byseche  At  }>ylke  day  of  wreche . ,  spek  uor  me.  13 . ,  E.  E, 
Allit.  P.  B,  230  5et  wrathed  not  J>e  wyj,  ne  ^e  wrech  sa^tled. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Monk's  T.  625  The  wreche  of  god  hym 
smoot  so  cruelly.  That  thurgh  his  body  wikked  wormes 
crepte.  c  X400  PUgr.  Soivle  (Caxton,  1483)  in.  viii.  55  Ener 
haue  they  in  theyr  hertes  holden  wreeche  and  rancour.  X477 
Norton  Ord.  Alch.  i.  hi  Ashm.  (1652)  15  For  doubt  of  such 
pride  and  wreach,  He  must  be  ware  that  will  this  Science 
teach,  c  X485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  iii.  469  To  kepe  ^is  place 
from  wreche. 

Personif.  X413  2b  Pol.  Poems  53  Enere  by  trout>e  stondes 
wreche.  For  wreche  is  goddisxhampioun.  c  1460  Wisdom 
698  in  Macro  Plays  58  Let  se :  cuiii  in,  Indignacion  & 
Sturdynes,.  .Wreche,  &  Dyscorde  expres, 

iS.  c  i2oo[.see  i  b/9].  c  imo  CajAZ(72r(H.)  1560  The  ey-jhte 
day  betokynth  gret  wrache.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  204 
He  for5et  alle  bis  fre  t^ewes.  8i.  wex  wod  to  J>e  wrache,  for 
wrath  at  his  hert.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  i.  36  And  for  wrach 
schuld  falle  on  hymselfe  yn  party,  )>erforletc.].  \S'i'^Trevisa! s 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  xviii.  xii.  315  b/i  Some  [beesTfor  grete 
wrath  and  desyre  of  wrache  stingethe  soo  depe,  that  [etc.]. 

y.  1207  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  1585  pus  him  vel  vrecche  of  god, 
vorhe  pe  apostles  slou.  c  1330  King o/Tars  ts^  Leefon  hym 
that  sirengor  is,  For  doute  of  more  wrecche  [rintes  teche, 
leche].  X387  Trevisa  Higden  I.  253  Anon  |>e  pride  of 
Romayns,..ol>er  som  ojier  wrecche  of  God  all  myjti  falle)> 
vppon  hem.  a  X470  H.  Parker  Dives  ^  Pauper  (W.  de  W. 
1496)  I.  xxix.  67/2  Harde  wretche  was  comyng  but  yf  they 
wolde  amende  them  of  her  falshode.  a  1513  Fabyan  Chron. 
yi.(i8i  r)  147  Hir  eyen  dystylled  dropes  of  blode, . .  the  which, 
in  token  of  Goddes  wretche,  in  yt  boke  rcmayne  at  this  day. 
b.  In  the  phr.  to  do^  have^  tnake^  nhn^  seek^  and 
esp.  take  wreche,     (Cf.  Wreak  sb,  i  b.) 

a.,  crxaoo  Trin.  Coll,  Horn.  29  5ef  ^u  wreche  ne  secst 
bwanne  bu  time  siest.  01240  Ureisnn  107  in  O.  E.  Horn, 
I.  197  5"  b^  heuedest  wreche  inumen  of  mine  luSernesse. 
c:xa75  Duty  of  Christians  56  in  O.  E.  Misc,  143  Elies  vre 
louerd  god  on  vs  wulle  don  wreche.  1*97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls) 
1334  Ichabbe  of  him  wreche  inou,  wanne  he  bisect^  min  ore. 
a  X300  in  E.  E.  P,  (1862)  4  Tak  wrech  of  sinful  man.  13. . 
K,  Horn  1292  (Harl.  MS.),  pat  lond  ichulle  J»orhreche&  do 
mi  fader  wreche.  X340  Ayenb,  45  He  \it,\>  ynome  to  lite 
wreche.  c  X350  Will.  Palerne  3404  [They]  ^joujt  mnnii  to 
make  wreche  here  lorde  to  queme.  c\^%^  Eng.  Conq. 
Ireland  120  Yn  hope  J^at  god  shold  take  wrech  of  ham. 
c  X430  Syr  Gener,  (Roxb.)  6396  Generides,  youre  lord,  now 
besech  On  this  mater  to  doo  som  wrech.  CX450  Lovelich 
Grail  T^vi  244  Be  war  lest  god  wele  taken  wreche.  0x5x3 
Fabyan  Chron.  11.  (iSn)  24  This  Appolyn  toke  wreche 
of  theim  that  spoyled  the  goddes  &  theyr  Temples.  X5S9 
Rastell  Pastyme  (1811)  138  To  take  wrech  for  the  cruell 
murder  of  his  nevew. 

/S.  ^1200  Trin.  Colt.  Horn.  51  He  nam  stronge  wrache 
J>er-of.  c  xgjg  Chron,  En^.  724  in  Ritson  Metr.  Rom.  \\.  300 
Houschulde  hespereneni  monWen  he  of  bestes  wrache  nom? 

2.  An  act  or  instance  of  vengeance;  =Wreakj^.2, 
c  X250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  641  On  wreche  flat  sal  ^et  wur?en  sent, 

wan  al  3is  werld  wurSe  brent.  Ibid.  2985  E)e  ftridde  wreche 
dede  aaron  Bi-foren  3e  king  pharaon.  13..  E.  E.  Allit,  P, 
B.  229  Fro  heuen  to  helle  J^at  hatel  schor  laste. . .  pis  hit  was 
a  brem  brest  &  a  byge  wrache.  1387  Tkevisa  Higden  \\, 
329  Ef^ipte  was  i-smyte  wij*  ten  grete  wreches.  1398  — 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  xxi.  (Tollem.  MS.),  God  sente  mo 
wreches  upon  l>e  Egyptians  J>an  ten,  a  1425  Cursor  M. 
5943  (Trin.),  Fast  on  god  \)o  gon  \>t\  cal  To  delyuer  |?e  folke 
of  |>at  wreche.  0x513  Fabvan  Chron.  vii.  (1811)  241  By 
reason  of  a  wreche  done  . .  vpon  one  of  Kynge  Wyllyams 
knyghtes. 

3.  Affliction  or  calamity ;  deep  distress,  misery. 

c  laso  Gen.  <5-  Ex.  3396  5^1  sal  Se  kinde  of  amalech  Ben  al 
fled  dun  in  deades  wrech.  1387-S  T.  Usk  Test.  Love  i.  i. 
(Skeat)  1.  60  Thinke  on  your  wreche  and  your  daunger. 
a  1400  Le^.  Rood  (1871)  138  Lord  of  loue. ,  For  pe  was  set 
sely  sacrynge,  To  winne  J>e  world  hat  was  in  wreche.  c  1450 
LudusCoventriae  327  Cryst. .  hath  us  wonnyn  owt  of  wreche. 
1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  19  Sit>  J>at  deuelis  be  dampned, 
&  ful  of  wreche  of  helle. 

b.   Togo  to  wreche,  to  go  to  wrack,    rare"^. 

J3..  Body  (V  Soul^^-i  in  Map's  Poems  (Camden)  343  Thyn 
other  thing,  nou  thou  art  dcd,  Al  schal  geynliche  gon  lo 
wreche. 

t  Wreche,  v.  Obs.  rare,     [f.  prec] 

1.   trans.  To  rescue  or  deliver  ;  =  Wreak  v.  5  d. 

CX330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  W^oc^  (Rolls)  16076  pat  bischOt> 
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cam,  his  folk  to  preche,  per  Cristendam  fro  Paen  wreche 
[v.r.  to  reche]. 

2.  re^.  To  avenge  (oneself). 

1398  Trevisa  Glanvil  De  P.  R.  xviii.  vii.  (BodU  MS.),  pe 
bore.  .takej>  herte  and  streng)>e  to  wreche  hym  of  his  ad- 
versarye  wit>  his  tuskes, 

3.  To  give  effect  to  (wrath,  etc.)  ;  =  Wreak  v,  3. 
cx^20  Lydg.    Ballad  Cofumend.    Our  Lady   41    Or   J>c 

wycked  fend  his  wrath  up  on  us  wreche  \rime  leche]. 
Hence  +Wre*clier,  an  avenger  (^some  wrong), 
a  1335  Prose  Psalter  viii.  3  pat  pou  destruye  J>c  enemy 

and  ^e  wrechcr  [L.  ultQrem\  of  Adam  sinne. 

t  Wrexhefiil,  a.  Obs.  Also  3-4  wrech- ;  4 
wrac(c)h-,  5  wreechful.  [f.  Wrechb  sb,  +-ruL. 
Cf.  Wreak  FUL  a!\     Vengeful ;  revengeful. 

0*90  St.  Edmund  333  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  309  God..nis 
noujt  so  wrcchful  ase  men  wenelh.     1387  Tbevisa  Higden 

I.  377  Seyntes  and  halowes  of  )>is  lond  beeb  more  wrechcful 
Jjan  seyntes  of  oJ?er  londes.  1398  —  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
xviii.  xii.  (B.M.  Add.  MS.),  No  creature  is  more  wreche- 
ful ..  J>an  is  J?e  bee  whanne  he  is  ywraJ>J>ed.  ^  1400  New 
Test.  (Paues)  i  Thess.  iv.  6  God  is  wrachful  of  alle  suche 
men,  ^  14x0  Lantern  of  Light  99  He  smytij^  not  to  venge 
is  owene  wreechful  herte  but  to  do  )>e  wille  of  God  &  saue 
his  neibours  soule. 

Wrecht,  obs,  Sc.  form  of  Wright  sb."^ 
Wreck  (rek),^^.l  Fornas:  [1-3  wrec  (i  werec, 
waerece,  warec),  2  wrech,  3-4  wrek,  3  wreck-, 
4  wreck,]  3,  5-6  wrek,  5-7  wrekke,  wreoke, 
6-  wreck.  [a.  AF.  ivrec^  wreck,  wrek  (also 
W€reCy  waerecj  warec,  whence  F.  vareck,  varec 
Vabic),  a.  ON,  *wrec,  *wrek  (Norw.  and  Icel. 
tek  n.),  f.  the  stem  of  wrekan  to  drive :  see 
Wreak  v.,  and  cf.  Wrack  j^.2  The  AF.  word 
is  also  the  source  of  med.L.  wreccum,  wareciunt. 
The  ON.  variant  *wreie  (Icel,  reki)  is  represented 
in  English  by  the  obsolete Wreke.  AnotherFrench 
fonn  appears  in  Vraic] 

1.  1.  Law.  That  which  is  cast  ashore  by  the  sea 
in  tidal  waters ;  esp,  goods  or  cargo  as  thrown 
on  land  by  the  sea  from  a  wrecked,  stranded,  or 
foundered  vessel.  Occas.  wreck  of  the  sea  (med.L. 
wreccum  maris,  AF.  wrec  or  wreck  de  mer), 
t  wreck  of  the  king  (med.L.  wrech  regis),  Cf. 
Shipwreck  sb.  i,  Shipbreche, 

(1077  Wm.  I  inChron.Abb.  Ramsey  {'^0X^)201  Bramcestrc 
..cum  omni  maris ejectu  quod nosw^t [v.r.  w<w^c]nomina- 
mus.  ii75H6/*;>»d'^^// //*«.// (1904)  83  Quia  accepit  wrech 
regis,  xsoo  K.  John  Charter  to  Dunwich  in  Rotuli  Chart. 
(1837)  51/2  De  ewagio  de  wrec  et  lagan  et  de  omnibus  aliis 
consuetudinibus.  nii68  Bractun  De  Leg.  i.  xii.  (Rolls)  I. 
60  Item  ubi  non  apparet  dominus  rei,  sicut  est  de  wrecco 
maris,  xx^  Brittom  I.  216  Par  fraunchises  de  aver  wrek 
de  mer  trov^  en  socn  soil.    1343  in  Rymers  Faedera  (Rolls) 

I I.  II.  1225  Wreccum  maris . .  tarn  de  piscibus  regalibus  quam 
de  aliis  rebus  quibuscumque,  ad  terram  ibidem  projectis. 
1600:  see  Jetsam  i.] 

xas8  in  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  I.  52  Wrek,  weyf,  stray, 
merchet,  lecherwyi,  blodewyt.  Ibid.  57  Wrek  et  weyf,  stray. 
1455  Rolls  0/ Par U.  V.  311/a  Wrecke  of  the  Sea,  Weyvcs, 
Estrayes.  1477  Paston  Lett.  III.  211  Mastras  Clere  hath 
sen  down  hyr  men,  and  with  set  alle  the  stuff  and  wrekke. 
148a  Rolls  ofPaylt.  VI.  205/1  The  same  Due  shall  have. . 
Wrekke  of  the  Sec,  Tresour  founde.  1570  LAMBAHDE/*^r/?;«^. 
fCent{i<7C)32<)  If  a  ship  were  cast  on  shoare..  and  were  not 
repaired  by  snche  as  escaped  on  Hue  within  a  certaine  time, 
..this  was  taken  for  Wreck.  I^'d.,  If  from  thcncefoorth 
any  one  thing  (being  within  the  vessell)  arriued  on  liuc,  then 
the  ship  and  goods  should  not  be  seised  for  wrecke.  1630 
Aldebiirgh  Rec.'xn  N.^  Q.  May  (1921)  427/2  Burying  a  man 
that  came  ashore  when  the  Kings  wreck  came  ashore.  1651 
tr.  Kitchin's  Courts  Leet  (1657)  24  The  Kings  Prerogative, 
chap.  II.  the  King  shall  have  Wreck  of  the  Sea  throughout 
the  whole  Realm.  1666  N.  Riding  Rec.  VI.  101  A  warrant 
against  11  Britton  men  for  riotously  taking  a  whale  and 
other  wrecke.  i7«8  Chambers  Cycl.  (1738)  s.v.,  Wreck, 
anttently,  not  only  comprehended  goods,  .from  a  pierishing 
ship,  but  whatever  else  the  sea  cast  upon  land  j  whether  it 
were  precious  stones,  fishes,,  .or  tlie  like.  1765  Blackstone 
Comni.  I,  283  If  any  persons ..  take  any  goods  so  cast  on 
shore,  which  are  not  legal  wreck.  1768  lind.  III.  106  The 
court  of  the  admiral  [had] . .  no  manner  of  cognizance . .  of  any 
wreck  of  the  sea  1  for  that  must  be  cast  on  land  before  it 
becomes  a  wreck.  1800  Addison  Amer.  Lmu  Rep.  63 
Wrecks  in  its  legal  signification,  is  confined  to  such  goods 
as,  after  shipwreck  at  sea,  are  by  the  sea  cast  upon  the  land. 
iSai  Act  1-2  Geo.  /K,  c.  75  fi  26  That  no.  .person  who  may 
be  entitled . .  to  Wreck  of  the  Sea . .  shall  be  entitled  to  appro- 
priate  such  Wreck  or  Goods.. until  he  [etcj.     1866  Daily 

Tel.  3  Nov.,  The  more  scrupulous  deliver  up  their  spoil  to 
the  receiver  of  wreck.  x888  J.  Williams  in  EncycL  Brit. 
XXIV.  6S7/X  As  wreck  in  the  last  resort  became  crown  pro- 
perty, it  was  never  subject  to  forfeiture.  Ibid..,  Wreck  was 
frequently  granted  to  subjects  as  a  franchise. 

2.  -  Wrack  sb.^  3,  Sea-wrack  3  a,  Vaiiec  i. 
Latterly  Sc,  and  north,  dial. 

Cf.  tangle-wreck  Tangle  sb.^  3,  sea-wreck  5.v,  Sea-wrack. 

1499  Promp.  Parv.  (Pynson)  s  v  b,  Wrek  of  the  see,  alga^ 
norga.  1500  Ortus  Vodtb.  B iij,  Alga,..herba  marifta, 
i.e.  illud  quod  mare  projicit^  wrekke  or  frothe  of  the  see. 
1634-5  Bhehetom  /'rar'.  (ChethamSoc.197  The  grass  weeds 
and  wreck,  brought  by  the  sea.. and  left  upon  the  sands. 
>7«8  Chambers  CvcU  (1738)  s. v.,  Wreck.. in  some  places .. is 
used  to  manure  the  ground.  175a  in  Scots  Mag,  (1753)  July 
335/2  He  was  ihen  employed  in  gathering  wreck.  1791 
Statist  Ace.  Scoil.  I.  113  The  shores  [of  Ayrshire]  abound 
with.. rich  sea-weed  or  wreck  for  manure.  1806  Koksyth 
Beauties  Scotl.  III.  351  Sea-ware.. driven  upon  the  Nhore 
by  the  tides.. is  commonly  called  bloTvn  -wreck.  1876  in 
Clevelami  Gloss.  Sup[.l.  1894  K.  Hewat  Little  Scottish 
World  \\\.  112  The  'Wreck  Brethren',  .annually. .raised 
funds  for  their  purposes  and  regulated  the  carting  of  the 
wreck. 
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b.  =  Wback  ji.2  3  b.  Now  dial. 
ei44o  Promf.  Parv.  533/2  Wrek,  of  a  dyke,  or  a  fenne, 
or  stonilynge  watyr,  ulva.  174a  N.  Riding  Rcc.  VIII.  242 
The  Treasurer  to  pay  iji  for  clearing  away  the  wreck  from 
How  and  Kirby  Mlsperton  Bridges.  1851  Mavne  Reid 
Scat^  Hunt.  11 .  29B  Our  faces  were  concealed  by  the '  wreck ' 
that  covered  the  stones.  1877-B6  in  Lincoln  and  Chesh. 
glossaries.  1884  G.  S.  Streatfield  Lincoln,  ff  Danes  376 
Wreck,  weeds  and  other  rubbish  floating  down  streams  or 
on  ditch  water. 

e.  Sc.  and  dial.   =  Whack  sb.^  3  c. 

1743  R.  Maxwell  Stl.  Trans.  Soc,  Improv.  Agric.Scoi.  11 
Cause  pull  up  and  gather  carefully  the  Wreck,  or  Roots  of 
Weeds  and  Grass,  into  Heaps.  1787  W.  H.  Marshall 
Norfolk  II.  302  iVreck.  dead  undi>;ested  roots  and  stenw  of 
grasses  and  w-eeds  in  plowland.  i8ox  Farmer's  Mag.  Jan. 
59  A  field.. where  dung  was  applied  amid  mountains  of 
wreck,  or  couch  grass. 

3.  A  vessel  broken,  mined,  or  totally  disabled 
by  being  driven  on  rocks,  cast  ashore,  or  stranded ; 
a  wrecked  or  helpless  ship;  the  ruins  or  hulk  of 
such.     Occas.  also  wreck  of  a  ship. 

[c  IS90  Flita  L  xliv.  (1647)  61  Item  dicitur  wreckum  navis 
vel  batellus  fractus,  de  quibus  nihil  vivum  evaserit.]  ?  a  1500 
Chaucer s Man  0/ Law's  T.  415  Wks.(i532)  24  b,  The  con- 
stable of  the  caslel  downe  is  fare  To  seen  this  wrecke,  &  al 
the  shyp  he  sought.  1611  Cotgr.,  Vuaresque,  a  wrecke,  or 
ship  cast  away.  165a  Heylin  Cosmoer.  I.  67  Charybdis  is 
a  Gulf. .  which  violently  attracting  all  Vessells  that  come  too 
nigh  it,  devoureth  them,  and  casteth  up  their  wrecks.  169S 
Frver  Acc.  E.  India  i  P.  80  He  shall  restore  whatever 
Wrecks  may  happen  on  his  Coasts.  1719  Dk  Foe  Crusoe  i. 
(Globe)  189, 1  could  plainly  see . .  the  Wreck  of  a  Ship  cast 
away  in  the  Night.  1743  Bulkklev  &  Cummins  Voy.  S.  Seas 
14  The  Ship  is  a  perfect  Wreck.  176a  F\lcoker  Ski^vr. 
III.  66g  Three.. from  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rafts  descend. 
180S  J.  TuaNBULL  ^Vy.  Worldiiin)  391  The  ship,  .struck 
upon  a  reef  of  rocks..,  and  shortly  became  a  total  wreck. 
x8ia  J.  Wilson  Isle  0/ Palms  i.  32  Fast  the  miserable  Ship 
Becomes  a  lifeless  wreck.  1865  H.  Kincslev  Hillyars  tr 
Burtons  Ixxix,  The  wreck  of  a  little  coasting  craft  stdl  lay 
about  two  hundred  yards  to  sea. 

/ig.  and  in  fig.  context.  1781  CowpER  Reiirem.  386  To  the 
fair  haven  of  my  native  home.  The  wreck  of  what  I  was, 
fatigu'd,  I  come.  1796  Burke  Corr,  (1844)  IV.  350  Such  is 
the  person  you  come  to  see,  or  rather  the  wreck  of  what  was 
never  a  first-rate  vessel.  1883  S.  C.  Hall  Retrospect  I.  322 
All  of  manhood  in  him  . .  had  given  way  and  left  him  a 
stranded  wreck.  1885  Tennyson  The  Wreck  5  My  life  itself 
is  a  wreck,. .  I  am  flung  from  the  rushing  tide  of  the  world 
as  a  waif  of  shame. 

b.  An  unserviceable  or  crazy  old  vessel. 

1896  Westm.  Gaz.  5  Dec.  5/r  There  are  too  many  of  these 
old  wrecks  [  =  barges]  on  the  river. 

4.  a.  Zait/.  A  piece  orarticle  of  wreckage;  a  frag- 
ment of  a  wrecked  vessel  or  its  cargo.     Freq.  //. 

1570  in  Boys  Sandwich  (1792)  775  Wrecks  and  fyndalls 
floating,  and  the  half  of  all  wrecks  and  fyndalls  jottsome. 
IS77  Holinshed  Chron.  II.  489/2  [Richard  I]  pardoned  al 
wrcckes  by  sea . . ,  releasing  for  cuer  al  his  right  to  the  same. 
IS79  [Rastell]  Termes  Lawes  187  b,  The  Lorde  .shall  baue 
that  as  a  wreck  of  y"  sea.  165a  Needmam  Selden's  Mare  CI. 
L  XXV.  (1665)  J67  The  Question  is,  whether  the  Goods  bee . . 
called  Spoils  or  Wrecks.  I7a9  Jacob  Law  Did.  s.v.  Lageut, 
[If]  these  Goods.. are  cast  away  upon  the  Land,  they  are 
then  a  Wreck.  Ibul.  s.v..  It  was  usual  to  seise  and  forfeit 
Wrecks  to  the  King,  only  when  no  Owner  could  be  found. 
1768  [see  1). 
b.  Without  article.   =  Wreckage  2. 

1744  Gentl.  Hag.  616/2  Several  chests,  broken  masts,  and 
other  pieces  of  wreck  floating  in  the  sea.  1796  Charlotte 
Smith  Narr.  Loss  Transports  34  The  Chissel-bank..  was 
strewn,  .with  pieces  of  wreck,  and  piles  of  plundered  goods. 
x8is  Ann.Reg.,\Chron.^^  Six  men  reached  the  shore,  .upon 
planks,  being  much  bruised  by  the  surf  and  wreck.  1833 
Redding  Shipwrecks  I.  194  All  the  crew  believed  the  ship 
was  crushed  to  pieces,  but  no  wreck  floated  up.  1865 
Swinburne  Feiise  Bo  [Such  things]  As  the  sea  feeds  on, 
wreck  and  stray  and  ca-staway. 

5.  A  drifted  or  tossed-up  mass ;  a  large  heap ; 
a  great  quantity ;  an  abundance.     Now  north,  dial. 

i6ia  Drayton  Poly-olb.  11.  34  Where  Chesill  lifts  Her 
ridged  snake-like  sands,  in  wrecks  and  sinouldring  drifts. 
1683  G.  MIeriton)  Vorks.  Dial.  15  There's  sike  a  wreck, 
it  [ic.corn]  liggs  all  down  o'th  Land.  1846  Brockett  N.  C. 
Words  (ed.  3),  Wreck,  a  great  quantity  ..as  a  confused  heap. 
1876  Wkitby  Gloss.  224/1,  I  saw  wrecks  on  't. 

6.  That  which  remains  of  something  that  has 
suffered  min,  demolishment,  waste,  etc. ;  the  dila- 
pidated, disorganized,  or  disordered  residue  or 
remainder  ^anything.     Also  (o)  with  a  and  pi. 

(«)  1713  Addison  Cato  v.  i.  But  thou  shaltflourish . .  Unhurt 
amidst . .  ihe  Wrecks  of  Matter,  and  the  Crush  of  Worlds. 
1756  Mrs.  Calderwood  in  Cu//«mC<>//«/.  (Maitl.  CI.)  250 
His  freinds . .  got  him,  out  of  the  wrecks  of  his  estate,  betwixt 
L.30  or  L.4o/>f>- «««««.  1780  Westm.  Mag.  ni  He  con. 
tinned  obstinate  and  mad,  going.. over  the  wrecks  of  the 
house.  i8al  Shelley  Epipsfch.  493  An  envy  of  the  isles, 
a  pleasure-house. .,  It  scarce  seems  now  a  wreck  of  human 
art.  xHHV.mz^  Amer.Commw.  ILIv.  335  The  Republican 
party  was  formed.,  out  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Whig  party. 

(^)  "743  R-  Blair  Grofe  30  Names  once  famed,  now  dubious 
or  forgot.  And  buried  'midst  the  wreck  of  things  which  were. 
1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  ix.  From  the  wreck  of  the  hammock 
[she]  m.ide  an  occasional  bed  for  herself  on  the  floor.  1794 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  xxviii.  Assisted  with  sugges- 
tions which  they  had  since  executed  with  ihe  wreck  of  their 
fortunes.  1804  W.  L.  Bowles  5/<>.  Discov.  ill.  46  My  des- 
tined voyage,  by  the  shores  Of  Asia,  and  the  wreck  of  cities 
old.  1840  Arnold  Hist.  Rome  II.  xxxi.  255  There  he  was 
joined  by  the  wreck  of  the  consul's  army.  1854  R.  S.  Surtees 
Handley  Cr.  Ixxvi,  As  Mamma  surveyed  the  wreck  of 
luncheon.  .  . 

tram/,  and  Jig.  1791  Burns  Son^  0/  Death  m.  Thou 
strik'st  Ihe  dull  peasant— he  sinks  111  the  dark.  Nor  saves 
e'en  the  wreck  of  a  name.     1813  Shelley  Q.  Mab  v.  109  He 
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sheds  A  passing  tear  perchance  upon  the  wreck  Of  earthly 
peace. 

b.  The  broken-down,  debilitated,  or  emaciated 
form  of  2.  person.     (Cf.  7  b.) 

1820  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.  I.  225  It  wa-s,  indeed,  the  wreck 
of  her  once  noble  lad.  1836  Lytton  Duchess  de  La  Valliere 
V.  iii,  These  wrecks  of  man  Worn  to  decay.  1893  Selous 
Trav.  S.  E.  Africa  62  All  the  Portuguese  here  were  mere 
wrecks  of  men — frail,  yellow,  and  fever- stricken. 

7.  That  which  is  in  a  state  of  ruin;  anything 
that  is  broken  down  or  has  undergone  wrecking, 
shattering,  or  dilapidation. 

X814  %Q\yTWMn  Roderick  xvi.  62  Amid  heaps  Of  mountain 
wreck,  on  either  side  thrown  high,. .'Ihe  tortuous  channel 
wound.  x8i6  Scott  .W«/iV- 'iiii  his  wreck  of  ancient  books 
and  utensils.  1843  Macaulay  Horatius  Iv,  Like  a  dam,  the 
mighty  wreck  \sc.  of  a  bridge]  Lay  right  athwart  the  stream. 
1855  KiNCSLEY  IVestiv.Hot  XX,  AlasTa  crack,  a  flap,  a  rattle, 
..and  all  forward  was  a  mass  of  dangling  wreck.  1889 
Mrs.  E.  Kennard  Landing  a  Prize  i.  (1891)  4  What  was 
left  of  the  wreck  had  to  be  given  up  to  creditors. 
fig.  1849  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  i.  viii.  (1866)  145  Ihe 
life-hopes  have  become  a  wreck. 

b.  A  person  of  undermined,  shattered,  or  ruined 
constitution ;  one  who  is  debilitated  by  ill-heahh, 
hardship,  etc.     (Cf.  6  b.) 

1795-6  WoRDSW.  Borderers  i.  336  Osw.  But  how  fare  you  ? 
Her,  Well  as  the  wreck  I  am  permits.    1828  Lytton  Pelhatn 

I.  xxxi,  *  Yes,'  continued  the  venerable  wreck,  after  a  short 
pause,  1857  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  (1883)  II.  335  It  is  easy  to 
see  you  have  suffered  !  an  entire  wreck,  like  myself.  1899 
E.  W.  HoRNUNG  Dead  Men  xii,  I  was  slowly  dying  of 
insomnia.  I  was  a  nervous  wreck.  1901  W.  R.  H.  Trow- 
bridge Lett,  o/her  Mother  to  Eliz.  xxxi.  154,  I  think  1  am 
in  for  influenza.     I  feel  a  perfect  wreck. 

8.  [By  misapprehension.]   =  Wrack  sb?-  5  b. 
1787-9  WoRDSw.  Evening  Walk  306  No  wreck  of  all  the 

pageantry  remains.  1813  Shelley  Q.  Mab  ix.  X30  These 
ruins  soon  left  not  a  wreck  behind.  i8«  I.  Taylor  spir. 
Despot.  V.  185  Other  systems  have. ."Been  swept  away, 
leaving  hardly  a  wreck  l>ehind. 

II.  9.  The  disabling  or  destruction  of  a  vessel 
by  any  disaster  or  accident  of  navigation  ;  loss  of 
a  ship  by  striking  on  a  rock,  stranding,  or  founder- 
ing; an  instance  of  this;  «  Shipwbeck  sb.  2.  To 
make  wreck  :  cf.  Make  v,^  64. 

1463-4  Rolls  p/Parlt.  V.  507/1  Yf  cny  of  the  forseid  Wares 
or  Chaffares.  .come  into  this  Reame  or  Wales  by  wey  of 
wrek.     1477  Paston  Lett,  III.  211  There  is  a  grete  chyppe 

fo  to  wrekke  be  for  Wynterton.  1568  Grafton  Chron. 
,  4  This  Arke..by  diuine  prouidence..was  gouerned  tiom 
running  to  wreck.  1577  Holinshed  Chron.  II.  490/1  That 
euery  person  makyng  wrecke  by  sea,  and  comming  aliue  to 
landc, shoulde  haue  all  his  goodes  free.    1590  Spenser  F.Q. 

II.  X.  6  Learning  his  ship  from  those  white  rocks  to  saue,.. 
Threatning  vnheedie  wrecke  and  rash  decay,  1607  Cowell 
Interpr.  s.v.  Plotsen^  Jetson  is  a  thing  cast  out  of  the  shippe 
being  in  danger  of  wrecke.  167a  Drykkn  zndPt.  Coiig.Gran- 
adani.107  A^  Seamen, parting  in  agenVal  wreck,  When  first 
the  loosening  planks  begin  to  crack,  Each  catches  one.  1749 
Gentl.  Ma^.  ^'^6/i  The  ill  behaviour  of  his  crew,  and  the 
bad  condition  of  the  ship  occasioned  its  wreck.  1795  Burns 
0  tally's  meek  iii.  Her  two  eyes.. Would  keep  a  sinking 
ship  frae  wreck.  1809  R,  Warner  Tour  Comvall  i^^Z  A 
range  of  rocks,  the  terrible  scene  of  many  a  disastrous  wreck. 
184s  C.  Wilkes  Narr.  U.S .  Expior.  Exped.  1 1. 91  In  leaving 
the  harbour  we  had  a  narrow  escape  from  wreck.  1888  F. 
Hume  Mme.  Midus  i.  Prol.,  We  are., shipwrecked  sailors; 
and  1  will  tell  the  story  of  the  wreck. 

fig.  and  in  fig.  context.  1564  Bullein  Dial.  agst.  Pest 
(1888)  93  The  ship  of  fooles..Manteih  a  good  Pilot,  the 
storme,  the  rocke,  and  the  wrecke  at  hand.  1770  Cowper 
Let.  25  Sept.,  The  storm  of  sixty-three  made  a  wreck  of  the 
friendships  I  had  contracted, 

b.  Stock  Exchange.     (See  first  quot.) 

1876  *  E.  Pinto'  Ye  outside  Fools  I  360  A  Corner^  Pool^ 
Ctigite,  Ring  are  all  terms  equivalent  to  a  Rig  or  Wreck, 
Ibid.  408  The  seductive  interest  of  Rigs  and  Wrecks. 

10.  The  action  of  subverting  or  overthrowing  an 
established  order  of  things,  etc. ;  the  fact  of  being 
brought  to  disaster ;  downfall,  overthrow,  ruin. 

"577  Hanmer  Anc.Eccl.  Hist.  494  He  came  into  Mesopo- 
tamia, not  without  plaine  daungcr  and  wrecke  to  the  state. 
1594  Si'Enser  Amoretti  xxv,  Then  all  the  woes  and  wrecks 
which  I  abide,  as  nieanes  of  blisse  I  gladly  wil  embrace. 
1608  Great  Frost  ad  fin.,  Being. .thus  round  beset  with  the 
horrors  of  so  present  a  wreck,  he  fell  down  on  his  knees. 
'7*3  J-  Brown  Poetry  ^  Music  v.  78  The  most  celebrated 
bards  of  ancient  Greece,  whose  songs  have  perished  in  the 
wreck  of  time.  1775  Sheridan  Rivals  iii.  iii,  Proud  of 
calamity,  we  will  enjoy  the  wreck  of  wealth.  1838  Prkscott 
Ferd.  A  Is.  Introd.  (1846)  I.  23  'Ihe  wreck  of  their  ancient 
liberties.  1839  Talfourd  Gletuoe  i.  i,  You  come  To  share 
the  wreck  of  the  Macdonalds.  1885  J.  Pavn  Talk  o/To^vn 
I.  182  It  was  not  that  she  feared  to  risk  the  wreck  of  her 
own  happiness. 

Jig.  179J  Burns  ^  Where  are  the  joys'*  iv,  A'  that  has 
caused  this  wreck  in  my  bosom,  Is  Jenny. 

b.  The  action  of  wrecking  or  breaking  apart ; 
the  fact  of  being  materially  wrecked  or  ruined; 
destruction  or  demolition. 

X71I  Addison  Sped.  No.  166  f  2  Books,  which. .may  last 
as  long  as  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  perish  only  in  the  general 
Wreck  of  Nature.  1774  C^o\.\)SU.  Nat.  Hist.  K^^^fi)  I.  25  The 
manner  in  which  he  relieves  the  earth  from  this  univer.^aI 
wreck.  1839  Murchison  Silur.  Syst.  i.  xxix.  376  In  ac- 
counting for  these  extraordinary  accumulations  of  broken 
coal  we  may  undoubtedly  refer  their  origin  to  the  wreck  of 
the  regular  seams.  1864  Lowell  Fireside  Traj>.  31  Dealing 
thunderous  wreck  to  the  two  hostile  vessels.  1886  J.  Barrow- 
man  Sc.  Mining  Terms  73  Wrecks  a  break-down,  as  in  a 
shaft  or  on  an  incline. 

c.  In  the  phr,  to  go  to  wreck  {and  ruin), 

a  1547  Surrey  Mneid  11.  542  Our  fained  shields  and 
wepons  tlien  they  found,  And.. our  discording  voice  they 
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knew.  We  wenl  to  wreck,  with  nomber  ouerlayd.  1548 
Udall,  etc  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  v.  11-17  The  flocke  goeih 
to  wrecke  and  vtterly  pertsheth.  1600  Hoixand  Livy  676 
All  things  eU  about  him  went  to  wreck.  xj*t  De  Foe  Mem, 
C«P«/r<r(i84o)65,  I  sawour  men  go  to  wreck.  1789  Burns 
Ei^y  OH  Y'ear  lySS  4  A  Towmont,  sirs  is  gane  to  wreck  I 
Ti834  D«  QuiNcaY  Auta^.  SJk,  Wks.  1858  I.  126  To  wreck 
goes  every  Doiion  or  feeling  that  divides.. the  brave  man 
from  the  brave.  1877  Black  Green  Fast,  i,  The  whole  estate 
is  going  to  wreck  and  ruin.  1883  Stevenson  Treas,  Isl. 
xxviti.  Here  you  arc  in  a  bad  way :  ship  lost, . .  your  whole 
business  gone  to  wreck. 

tUipt.  178*  Burns  ^A'**  Churchman  am  I*  v,  A  letter 
inform'd  me  that  all  was  to  wreck. 

TTT.  11.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  wreck  buoy^  case, 
€hartyjlag\  objective  and  instrumental,  as  wreck- 
finder^  raiser,  -seeker ;  +  wreck-fishing,  -raising, 
'threcUening;  also  wreck-devoted,  -strewn, 

1874  Bedford  Saiior's  Pocket'hk.  v.  109  *  Wreck  buoys  are 
painted  green,  i8<^  Marsden  Set.  Pieas  p,  xliv,  In  1377 
a  "wreck  case  was  tried  before  justices.  i86a  Catat.  Intemat. 
Exhib.y  Brit.  No.  2747,  Large  "wreck  chart  of  the  British 
Isles  for  1861.  1819  Shelley  CePtci  v.  iv.  42  A  *wreck- 
devoted  seaman  thus  might  pray  To  the  deaf  sea.  X90S 
Daiiy  Chrcn,  ag  Oct.  7/r  (citing  N.  Y.  Tribune)^  The  wreck 
of  a  coal  barge  was  first  located ..  .Two  boats,  termed 
*  •wreck-finders*,  then. .by  means  of  derricks  or  suction 
pumps  raise  the  coal  to  the  surface.  1674  Temple  Lei.  Wks. 
1790  II.  310  This  Invention  of  *Wreck-fishing  (by  Sir 
Edmund  Curtis],  for  the  Recovery  of  His  Majesty's  Tin, 
cast  away  before  Ostend.  1897  Daily  News  15  Sept.  8/4 
The  Thames  Conservancy  have  hoisted  their  green  *  *wreck 
flag  *,  warning  all  craft  to  steer  clear  of  the  debris,  x88x 
/nstr.  Census  CterisiiBSs)  36  Wharfinger,  Wharf  Agent,.. 
•Wreck  Raiser.  2898  U^estm.  Gaz.  14  July  5/2  The  •wreck- 
raising  vessels  that  are  to  make  an  attempt  to  save  some 
of  Admiral  Cervera^s  unfortunate  squadron.  1843  Capt. 
Marryat  M.  Violet  xxviii,  The  unconscientious  •wreck- 
seeker  of  a  captain.  i8ai  Shelley  The  Fugitives  21  The 
Earth  is  like  Ocean,  *Wreck-strewn  and  in  motion.  1757 
Dyer  Fleece  iv.  620  Inaccessible  *  Wreck-threatening  Staten 
land's  overhanging  shore. 

b,  Attrib.  in  names  of  persons  having,  or  ap- 
pointed to  take,  charge  of  wreck  or  wreckage,  as 
wreck  commissioner,  -master. 

1846  Worcester  (citing  Lee),  Wreck-Master,  a  master  of  a 
wreck.  a\9G^'\nQT^.x^\.Rep.WreckingBahamas^^'V\it.  first- 
licensed  wreck-master  boarding  a  vessel  wrecked,  stranded, 
or  in  distress.. shall.. become  the  master  of  all  wreckers 
employed  on  such  vessel,  and  shall  be  styled  the  'wreck- 
master*.  1876  ^c/ 59-40  Vict.  c.  8o§29  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  a  wreck  commissioner.. to  hold  any  formal  investigation 
into  a  loss.  _  1891  Cent.  Diet,  s.v,,  Receivers  of  wrecks  (in 
Great  Britain),  "urreck  viasters  (in  New  York  and  Texas), 
officers  whose  duty  [etcl.  1898  Engineering  Mag.  XVI.  70 
Instructions  for  the  handling  of  explosives . .  should  be  placed 
in  the  bands  of  the  railroad  staff,  mcluding  wreckmasters. 

O.  Special  Combs.,  as  wreck-fish,  the  stone- 
bass  ;  t  wreck-goods  Sc,  goods  cast  ashore  from 
a  wreck;  +  wreck-make, /i?^/.  that  which  causes 
wrecks;  wreck-ware  Sc,  -weed,  «»  sense  2; 
wreck-wood,  wood  washed  up  or  ashore  from  a 
wreck;  z\s>o attrib.  \  wreck- works, salvage-works 
for  raising  a  wreck  or  wrecks, 

x88o  Day  Fishes  Ct.  Brit.  I.  18  This  fish.. is  called  in 
Devonshire,  *  Wreck  fish,  because  it  follows  floating  timbers. 
J883  Fisheries  Exhib.Catal.  270  Special  Line,  furnished  with 
all  accessories,  used  in  fishing  for  Stone  Bass  or  Wreck-fish. 
1693  Stair  Instit.  (ed.  2)  Alph.  Index  Ka,  'Wreck-goods., 
become  Escheat  as  Publick.  1765-8  Erskine  Inst.  Law 
Scot.  II.  L  f  13  Wreck -goods,  .were  not  claimed  as  escheat, 
but  secured  for  the  owners.  1583  Stanvhubst  Mneis  iii. 
(Arb.)  88  And  Caulons  castels  we  doe  spy,  with  Scylla  the 
•wreckmake.  1865  Way  Promp.  Parv.  533  note.  On  the 
coasts  of  Scotland  sea-weed  is  called  '  *wreck*ware'.  x8ai 
Scott  Pirate  x.  One  whom  the  sea  flung  forth  as  *wreck- 
weed.  Ibid,  v.  The  *wreck-wood  that  the  callants  brought 
in  yesterday.  X843  Times  25  July  3/2  The  mast  is  still 
standing,  and  rery  little  wreck-wocxl  has  driven  from  her. 
i8«  Quiller  Couch  Wandering  Heath  5  The  rain  drove. . 
aslant  like  threads  of  gold  silk  in  the  shine  of  the  wreckwood 
fire.  X903  E.  Childers  Riddle  0/ Sands  xx,  The  *  wreck- 
works  were  evidently  what  they  purported  to  be. 
t  Wreck,  Ji5.2  Sc  Obs.  [var.  of  Wback  j(5.3, 
after  prec]  '  Pelf ' ;  *dross^;  =  Wrack  *^.3  i  b. 
X56a  WINJET  Cert.  Traciatis  Wks:  (S.T.S.)  I.  8  Hauand 
regarde  to  the  wrek  of  this  warld  or  lustis  of  thair  bodyis. 
4x568  Blvth  in  Bannaiyne  MS.  (Hunt.  Club)  321/11  Ane 
wreche  sail  half  no  mair,  Bot  ane  schort  scheit  at  heid  and 
feit,  For  all  his  wrek  and  wair. 

+  Wreck,  sb."?^  Obs.  rare,  [Alteration  of  Wbeak 
sb.  \  cf.  Wbeck  zf.2]     Vengeance  ;  revenge. 

1591  LegKs  A  rmorygbh.  His  ireful  1  heart  straight  braided 
out  wrothfuU  wordes  of  wrecke  [156a  wrekejand  reuenge. 
x^  Spemser  F.  Q.  IV.  vi.  16  Ah  cruell  hand,  and. .hart 
'1  hat  workst  such  wrecke  on  her. 

Wreck,  ohs.  erron.  van  Rack  j^.i  3, 

X707  E.  Smith  Phaedra  <$•  Hipp.  m.  30  Why  did  you  raise 
me  to  the  heigbth  of  Joy,  Above  the  wreck  of  Clouds  and 
Storms  below? 

Wreck,  var.  Rbck  sb.^  ( ^  Rack  sb.^  5  d). 

X674  Kay  Coll.  Words,  Smelting  Tin  122  The  head  tin 
passes  to  the  wreck,  where  they  work  it  wit  j  a  wooden  rake 
in  Vessels.  1800  Miss  Edceworth  Lame  Jervas  ii,  I  had 
new  modeU  made  of  the  sieves  for  lacing,  the  box  and 
trough,  the  buddle,  wreck,  and  tooL 

Wreck  (rek),  z*.!  Also  5-6  wrek-.  [f.  Wbeck 
sb.^    Cf.  med.L.  wrecare  (12th  cent.).] 

In  various  senses  common  only  in  passive  use. 

tL  trans.  To  cast  on  shore.   Obs. 

<'J4*o  SirAmadas  (W.)  475  Folkc  fordryvon  in  the  schores, 
..Krone  stedes,..  All  maner  of  ryches,.,Wrekkyd  with  the 
water  lay.  [  =xliv.  (Camden),  He  fond  wrekun  a-mung  the 
5lODeiKny3tesin  mencuere.J  ai44o  SirFglam.B^^  He  say 


that  lady  wh>*te  as  flowre,  Was  wrekyd  on  the  sonde,  a  X509 
in  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comrti.  Var.  Coil.  (190;)  IV.  S/lSeiziiig 
them]  as  goodes  wrekked,  which  neither  can  nemay  soobee 
taken  as  long  as  the  veray  owners  thereof  be  certainly 
knowen.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  iv.  5  A  Coffer  strong,., 
seeming  to  haue  suffred  mickle  wrong  by  being  wreckt  vp- 
pon  the  sands.  1729  Jacob  Law  Did.  s.v.^  If  Goods  wreck'd 
are  seised  by  Persons  having  no  Authority.  1821  Act  1-2 
Geo,  fV,  c.  75  §  26  That  Part  of  the  Coast  where  the  same 
[goods]  shall  have  been  stranded,  wrecked  or  found. 

2.  To  cause  the  wreck  of  (a  vessel) ;  to  wreck 
(a  ship)  ;  =  Shipwbeck  v.  i  b.  Chiefly  passive, 
AIso^^.  and  in  fig.  context. 

X570  La.mbarde  Peramb.  Kent.  (1576)  228  A  shippe  laden 
with  the  Kin^s  owne  goods  was  wrecked  within  the  precinct 
of  this  libertie.  X590  Spenser  F.  Q.  n.  xli.  7  The  ribs  of 
vessels  broke,  And  shiuered  ships,  which  had  oene  wrecked 
late.  X73a  Gentl.  Mag.  976  A  great  Number  of  Ships  were 
wrecked.. by  stormy  Weather.  X774  Goldsm,  Nat,  Hist. 
(1776)  VI.  305  Brought  into  the  European  seas,  in  some 
India  ship  that  might  be  wrecked  upon  her  return.  1845 
J.  C.  Mangan  German  Anthol.  II.  100  The  shallop  of  my 
peace  is  wrecked  on  Beauty's  shore.  1846  Mrs.  A.  Marsh 
Father  Darcy  II.  ii.  60  So  bravely  as  we  have  struggled 
against  the  overwhelming  waters  !  The  vessel  is  finally 
wrecked  !  X865  H.  Kingslev  Hillyars  ff  Burtons\y.\\\\,  If 
the  /Ka/wtfra  has  sailed, ..  she  is  wrecked  somewhere  on  the 
coast. 

reji,  1864  TENNVsoN^j'/wtfrV/'.  716  This  frail  bark  of  ours, 
when  sorely  tried.  May  wreck  itself  without  the  pilot's  guilt. 
b.  To  make  or  cause  (a  person)  to  suffer  or 
undergo  shipwreck  ;  to  involve  in  wreck  ;  also,  to 
cause  the  loss  of  (goods  or  cargo)  by  shipwreck ; 
=  Shipwreck  v,  1.     ChX^^y  passive. 

X617  MoBYsoN  Hin,  11.  8  The.. Spaniards,  last  yeere 
wrecked  on  the  Coasts  of  Connaght . . ,  had  left . .  great  store 
of  treasure.  1796  Charlotte  Smith  Narr.  Loss  Trans- 
j^rts  14  A  young  Gentleman, . .  wrecked  himself,  and  wander- 
ing along  the  unhospitable  shore.  1836  Marryat  Midsh. 
Easy  XX,  We  were  wrecked  in  oui  boat  last  night.  X877 
Tennyson  Harold  u.  i,  Thy  villains  with  their  lying  lights 
have  wreck'd  us  I  X903  S.  E.  White  Forest  vii,  A  big  roller 
rips  along  your  gunwale  [of  a  canoe].  You  are  wrecked. 
fig.  x8az  Shelley  Epipsych.  148  The  rocks  on  which  high 
hearts  are  wrecked,  x&js  Bailey  Festtts  (ed.  2)  323  Bound 
to  earth.  Wrecked  in  the  deeps  of  Heaven,  in  Death's  ex- 
piring birth  I  x88o  W.  H,  D.  Adams  Wrecked  Lives  Ser.  1. 
p.  yi,  If  he  would  not  wreck  his  life  amid  the  rocks  and 
quicksands  of  worldly  lusts. 

abspl.  x88i  H.  D.  Rawnsley  Sonn.  Eng.  Lakes  115  So 
may  it  be  when  storms  my  life  shall  strand  On  treacherous 
shoal, . .  May . .  waves  that  wrecked  reach  out  a  pitying  hand 
To  gulf  my  sorrow. 

O.  transf.  (See  quot.) 

X617M0RVSON  Hin,  in.  144  There  be  some  quicksands, 
wherein  footemen  are  in  danger  to  be  wrecked. 

3.  To  cause  or  bring  about  the  ruin  or  destruc- 
tion of  (a  structure,  etc.)  as  by  violence  or  mis- 
use ;  to  reduce  to  a  ruinous  condition  in  this  way ; 
to  shatter,  ruin,  destroy. 

xsio  in  Leadam  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Selden)  II.  70  [He] 
maketh  Fysch  garthes  &  weeres . .  by  reason  wherof  the  seid 
porte  is  so  wrekked  &  shallowed,  that  [etc.].  1504  Spenser 
Amoretti  Ivi,  That  tree,  .am  I,  whom  ye  do  wreck.doruine, 
and  destroy.  x8ai  Shelley  Epipsych.  370  'Ihou  too,  O 
Comet . . ,  Who  drew  the  heart  of  this  frail  tfniverse  Towards 
thine  own;  lilt,  wrecked  in  that  convulsion,.. Thine  went 
astray.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  14  July  g/2  The  mob.. com- 
menced  '  wrecking '  Conservative  houses,  stoning  one  sick 
old  gentleman  as  he  lay  in  his  bed.  1878  Browning  La 
Saisiaz  34  The  everyway  external  stream.  .leaves  it  [xc.  a 
rush),  .wrecked  at  last.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med  VII.  123 
The  joint  is  found  to  be  completely  wrecked. 

transf.  1878  Browning  Poets  Croisic  xli.  How  now  ?  My 
Duke's  crown  wrecked  ? 

b.  To  cause  or  bring  about  the  subversion  or 
overthrow  of  (some  condition  or  order  of  things)  ; 
to  shatterjVuin. 

X749  Smollett  Regicide  i.  vi,  O  recal  Those  flatt'ring  arts 
thy  own  deceit  employ'd  To  wreck  my  peace  I  1791  Burns 
Fair  Eliza  ii,  Can'st  thou  wreck  his  peace  for  ever  ?  i8a6 
in  Shetidaniana  334  Their  want  of  tact  and  judgment  has 
wrecked  the  party.  1858  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  vn.  iv.  Do  not 
wreck,  upon  trifles,  a  noble  interest  we  have  in  common. 
X883  Sir  C.  S.  C.  Bowen  in  La%v  Times  Rep,  XLIX.  251/2 
We  hear  of  abuse  of  different  kinds  of  process  . .  which 
amounts  to  wrecking  credit.  1884  St.  James's  Gaz.  11  Jan. 
6/1  His  Administration  was  very  nearly  wrecked  at  theoutset, 

c.  To  frustrate  or  thwart;  to  prevent  the  passing 
of  (a  measure,  etc.). 

185s  Motley  Dutch  Rep.  v.  v.  Every  fresh  attempt  at 
an  amicable  compromise  was  wrecked  upon  the  obstinate 
bigotry  of  the  leading  civic  authorities.  1901  Scotsman 
28  Feb.  7/2  The  measure  will,  it  is  pretty  certain,  be 
wrecked  before  it  gets  out  of  committee. 

4.  To  bring  (a  person)  to  ruin  or  disaster ;  to 
subvert,  ruin.     Also  refi, 

X590  Spenser  F.  Q,  in.  ix.  4  All  his  mind  is  set  on  mucky 
pelfe,  To  hoord  vp  beapes  of  evill  gotten  masse,  For  which 
he  others  wrongs,  and  wreckes  himselfe.  1594  [see  3].  1644 
Raleigh's  Remains  48  If  he  resolve.. to  wreck  him,  and  to 
have  his  life.  1732  Pope  Ess.  Man  i.  254  Let  ruling  Angels 
from  their  spheres  be  burl'd.  Being  on  Being  wreck'd,  and 
world  on  world.  178a  Wolcot  (P,  Pindar)  Ode  R.A.'s  iii. 
Wks.  1812  1. 20  Despising  Pride,  whose  wi.sh  it  is  to  wreck  'em. 
b.  To  shatter  (a  person's  health,  constitution, 
or  nerves)  by  sickness,  hardship,  or  the  like  ;  to 
destroy  the  quality  or  tone  of.     Usu.  in  passive. 

X830  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  in.  (1857)  125  The  drunkard 
..discovers  that  he  is  unexpectedly  degraded,  his  health 
wrecked.  1897  Kipling  Capt.  Cour.  213,  I  wonder  your 
nervous  system  isn't  completely  wrecked. 

5.  intr,  a.  To  suffer  or  undergo  shipwreck  ;  « 
Shipwreck  v,  2.     Also  fig.  and  in  fig.  context. 


X67X  Milton  P.  R.  u.  128  Honour,  glory,  and  popular 
praise;  Rocks  whereon  greatest  men  have  oftest  wreck'd. 
1671  —  Samson  1044  What  Pilot  so  expert  Jut  needs  must 
wreck  Embarqu'd  with  such  a  Stears-mate  at  the  Helm? 
X7a9  Berkeley  Lett.  Wks,  1871  IV.  i6r  My  letters  were  in 
one  of  the  vessels  that  wreck'd.  x86o  Mrs.  C.  Clive  Why 
Paul  Ferroll  iv.  With  all  her  early  impressions  wrecking 
around  her,  she  did  not  know  to  what  to  cling.  18S4  Lowell 
Fireside  Trav.  172  The  w(7«/rt^«a  ^rKwa  on  which  Ulysses 
wrecked.  1884  Tennyson  Becket  11.  ii,  Holy  Church  May 
rock,  but  will  not  wreck,  nor  our  Archbishop  Stagger  on  the 
slope  decks  for  any  rough  sea. 
b.  To  break  down  in  health. 

X876  R.  Bridges  Growth  of  Lo^i^e  xiv,  What  is  this  wreck 
of  all  he  hath  in  fief,  When  he  that  hath  is  wrecking? 

6.  a.  To  cause  damage  by  washing  up. 

i6^  Rotherham  (Yorks.)  Feoffees  Accounts  (MS.),  P[ai]d 
to  Tho.  SandalL.for  paveing  at  the  bridge  where  the  water 
had  wreckt  up, 

b.  To  silt  up,  as  with  tide-driven  sand,  etc. 
X786in  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  (17B9)  VII.  56  By  a  gradual,  con- 
tinual loss  of  out-fail  amongst  the  sands,  and  by  the  sluice 
on  the  marsh  and  other  parts  wrecking  up. 

7.  To  seize  or  collect  wreck  or  wreckage ;  to 
search yjjr  wreck.     Also  transf. 

X843  Times  28  Mar.  7/1  The  news  of  the  wreck  spread 
rapidly. .,  and  in  the  evening  a  large  mob  assembled  with  a 
view  of  '  wrecking  ',  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  2  Oct.  3/1  [Your 
job,  1  perhaps,  is  to  go  *  wrecking*  for  firewood.  Down  upon 
the  roi-ks  the  friendly  tide  casts  many  a  spar  and  log. 

t  Wreck  (rek),  z'.2  Obs,  Also  6-7  wrecke, 
6-7,  9  reck,  7  recke.  [Late  variant  of  Wreak  v.  ; 
the  exact  reason  for  the  shortening  of  the  vowel  is 
not  clear,  but  cf.  dial,  breck  for  Break  v^ 

L  trans.   =  Wreak  v.  5,  5  b.     Chiefly  reft, 

X570  Levins  Manip,  54  To  Wreck,  vindicare.  1583  Bab- 
INGTON  Commandm.  (1590)  331  Any  larger  commission 
granted  to  vs  to  wreck  our  selues  vpon  our  brethren.  x6ia 
r.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  i.  jo  The  minde  and  intention  of 
the  Apostle  here,  .was  not.  .to  wrecke  himselfe  vpon  them. 
x6ja  P.  Hannav  Philomela  Ixxxiv,  The  world  shall  know  I 
was  not  slow  To  wreck  a  wronged  maid.  1670  Milton  Hist. 
Eng.  VI.  Wks.  1851  V.  242  They  wreck'd  themselves  on  the 
Countries  roundabout,wasting.  .all  Essex,  Kent, and  Sussex. 

2.  =  Wreak  v.  3. 

x6s8  Whole  Duty  Man  xv.  §  31  It  is  a  kind  desire  of  his 
amendment  (and  not  a  willingness  to  wreck  his  own  rage) 
which  [etc.].  x67a  Marvell/vVA.  Transp.  i.  n  Being  ready 
at  once  to  asswage  his  Concupiscence,  and  wreck  his  5lalice. 
x68x  Character  Ill-Court- Favourite  5  These  Insufferable 
Grandees,  who  reck  their  Private  Spleens. 

b.  With  preps.,  as  on,  upon,  against  (a  person, 
etc.)  ;  =  W^rbak  v.  3  b.     Also  with  out. 

X577  Grange  Golden  Aphrod.,  etc  Q  ij  b,  She  sought  on 
me  to  wrecke  hir  spight.  X583  Grkene  Mamitlia  11.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  II.  151  With  what  greater  plague.. can.  .the  vniust 
gods.. wreck  their  wrath  and  extreme  rigour  vppon  any 
man.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  (1614)  25  'J'hat  malice., 
which  he  could  not  there  so  easily  wrecke  on  their  Creator. 
1&49  Milton  Eikon.  xxvi,  To  wreck  his  spleen,  or  ease  his 
mind  upon  the  Parlament.  X7oa  Rowe  Tatnerl.  iv.  i.  Give 
him  Pow'r  to  wreck  his  Hatred  Upon  his  greatest  Foe? 
X7ia  Aduison  Sped.  No.  439  f  3  [They]  often  wreck  their 
particular  Spite  or  Malice  against  the  person  whom  they  are 
set  to  watch.  1777  Watson  Philip  II ^  I.  191  The  king., 
was  determined  to  wreck  his  resentment  on  all  concerned. 
1793  R.  Gray  Poems  25  Some  in  the  fray  wreckt  out  his 
spleen  On  some  sly  pate  or  sawney. 

3.  =  Wreak  v.  6,  7. 

X593  Marlowe  Ed^v,  II,  iv.  iv,  For  the  open  wrongesand 
iniuries  Edward  hath  done  to  vs,..We  come  in  armes  to 
wrecke  it  with  the  swords.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  iv.  24  He 
'i'alus  sent  To  wiecke  on  them  their  follies  hardyment.  X667 
Milton  P,  L.  iv.  1 1  Satan , .  came  down . .  To  wreck  on  inno- 
cent frail  man  his  toss  Of  that  first  Battel. 

4.  =  W^reak  v.  8. 

X764  Goldsm.  Hist.  Eng.  in  Lett.  (1772)  II.  231  There  was 
no  object  on  whom  to  wreck  their  vengeance,  a  X790  Hsnry 
Britain  (1793)  VI.  419  They  not  only  wrecked  their  ven- 
geance on  the  living,  but  on  the  ashes  of  dead  heretics. 
Wreck,  obs.  erron.  var.  Rack  v.^  2  c 
X776  G.  Semple  Building  in  Water  101  Splicing  the  long 
Siaes  of  the  Belts,  so  as  they  may  not  wreck  in  dropping 
them  down.    [Cf.  Wrecking.] 
Wreck,  obs.  erron,  form  of  Rbck  v. 
Wreckage  (re-ked^) .   [f.  Wreck  z;.l  +  -age  3.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  wrecking  ;  the  fact  of 
being  wrecked.     A\%o  fig. 

X837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  11.  v.  ii.  Wreckage  and  dissolution 
are  the  appointed  issue  for  both  [sc.  wisdom  and  folly].  X890 
Gasquet  &  Bishop  Ediv.  VI  ^  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  272  A 
lively  picture  of  the  wreckage  of  ecclesiastical  structures  at 
that  time  [1548-9]  1899  Mackail  Life  Morris  II.  2^1  There 
had  been  much  wreckage  of  unverified  beliefs  and  extrava- 
gant hopes. 

2.  Fragments  or  remains  of  a  shattered  or  wrecked 
vessel ;  wreck. 

1846  Worcester  (citing  Times).  1867  Morn.  Star  4  Feb., 
A  large  quantity  of  timber,  ship's  spars,  &c..  .The  wreckage 
appeared  to  be  that  of  a  large  ship.  X885  T.  P.  Battersby 
Elf  Island  36  The  deck  was.  .covered  with  wreckage.  X899 
DovLE  Duet  ir()og)  119/2  Some  of  the  wreckage  from  those 
vanished  vessels. 

attrib.  X898  Meredith  Odes  Fr.  Hist,  23  His  wreckage- 
spars,  His  harried  ships. 

b.  ;*/.  Pieces  or  fragments  of  wreck,  rare. 

1864  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  xvii.  vii,  A  bolt  shot  into  the 
storm>tost  Sea  and  its  wreckages. 

3.  Material  ol  or  from  a  wrecked  or  shattered 
structure;  a  ruined  fabric,  building,  etc. 

1874  T.  Geikie  Gt.  Ice  Age  xvi.  208  The  ice-current., 
would  leave  upon  their  frozen  shores  the  wreckage  of  the 
distant  mountains.    1891  Baring-Gould  In  Troubeuiour- 
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Land  viii.  112  They  form  tlie  wreckage  of  a  palace  for 
princes.  1894  Doyle  Mem.  Sherlock  Hcintes  103  The  vene- 
rable wreckage  of  a  feudal  keep. 

b,  _/ff.  Persons  whose  lives  have  been  wrecked, 
who  have  failed  to  maintain  a  position  in  society. 
1883  F,  Pef-.k  {iitU)  Social  Wreckage;  a  Review  of  the 
Laws  of  England  as  they  affect  the  Poor.  1888  PnU  Mall 
G,  26  Nov.  6  1  Twenty  beds .  are  nightly  filled  by  wreck- 
age, more  or  less  battered,  from  the  stress  of  life,  1898 
Daily  Neivs  18  Apr.  5  *\  What  a  line  of  flotsam  and  jetsam 
it  is  r.  .that  mass  of  human  wreckage. 

Wrecked  (rekt), ppl.  a.   [f.  Wreck  z'.l  +  -ed  i.] 

1.  That  has  underj^one  or  suffered  shipwreck  ; 
destroyed,  lost,  or  cast  ashore  by  shipwreck ;  = 
Shipwrecked/;*/,  a, 

I7«5>  Woodward  Fossils  1. 1 16  The  Coral  found  affix 'd  and 
growing  upon  wreck'd  Ships.  1795  W,  Lee  Hist.  Lewes 
547  It  has.. been  the  practice  of  many  lords  to  keep  the 
wrecked  goods.  1818  Shellev  Rosal.  ^  Helen  394  Wrecked 
mariners  Who  cling  to  the  rock  of  a  wintry  sea.  1831 
Scott  Pirate  vii,Onc  wave,  .made  the  wrecked  vessel  com 
pletely  manifest  in  her  whole  bulk,  1850  W.  Irving  Ma- 
homet 1 1.  483  Whether  the  old  man . .  was  one  of  the  wrecked 
cruisers,  or  a  wrecker,,  .is  not  specified.  z86g  Daily  Ne^vs 
It  Aug.,  Throwing  upon  the  holders  of  wrecked  goods  the 
burden  of  accountmg  for  their  possession. 

2.  Damaged  or  destroyed  by  wreck,  violence,  or 
disaster;  shattered,  ruined, 

1818  Shkli.ev  Julian  224  Like  weeds  on  a  wrecked  palace    I 
growing.      1818  —  Marenghi  vii,  Thou  shadowest  forth    ! 
that   mighty  shape  in  story,  As  ocean  its  wrecked  fanes, 
severe  yet  tender.     1867  Svi\i.v.%  Huguenots  E"g,  ix.  (1880) 
150  Amidst  the  ruins  of  a  wrecked  church,     1875  Knight 
Diet.  Mech.  iZix/i  Removing  obstructions  from  the  track,    ] 
such  as  wrecked  cars  or  locomotives.  , 

b.  Jig.  That  has  suffered  wreck  ;  brought  to  ruin   I 
or  disaster,  1 

1819  Keats  Lines  to  Fanny  33  That  most  hateful  land, 
[where],  -my  friends,  .live  a  wrecked  life.  1855  G.  Brim  lev  i 
Est.  (1858)  84  The  incipient  stage  of  madness,  springing 
from  the  wrecked  affections.  1879  Froudk  Caesar  xviii.  301 
He  flung  into  bribery  what  was  left  of  his  wrecked  credit. 
looi  Munseys  Mag.  XXIV.  470/2  He  was  thinking  of  the 
old  king  with  the  wrecked  mind. 

Wrecker  ^  (re*kw).    [f.  Wreck  vy  +  .er  i.] 

1.  One  who  causes  shipwreck,  esp.  for  purposes 
of  plunder  by  showing  luring  lights  or  false  signals ; 
a  person  who  makes  a  business  of  watching  for  and 
plundering  wrecked  vessels  ;  also,  one  who  wrong-    j 
fully  seizes  or  appropriates  wreck  washe<l  ashore,      j 

i8aoW.  \%yxHG  Sketch  Bk.{xZ-3\)  I.  a7The  good  people,,  i 
thronged  like  wreckers  to  get  some  part  of  the  noble  vcsseL  . 
driven  on  shore.  1843  Times  20  Jan.  3/6  Although  the  offi- 
cers of  the  coast-guard  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  considerable 
depredation  was  carried  on  by  the  wreckers.  i88s  Farras 
Early  Chr,  xxii,  Cornish  wreckers  went  straight  from 
church  to  light  their  beacon-fires. 

Jig.  1865  Thoreau  C<tpe  Cod  vi,  105  Are  we  not  all  ' 
wreckers  contriving  that  some  treasure  may  be  washed  up  I 
on  our  beach?  ^  1 

b.  One  who  wrecks  or  niins  a  structure,  insti- 
tution, concern,  etc. 

iSSs  C.  O.  Walpou  Sh4frt  Hist,  Lrei,  441  The  Defenders 
especially  had  begun  to  turn  the  tables  upon  the  '  wreckers ', 
and  were  the  terror  of  the  country  sule.    1889  Gasquet    j 
Hen,  VI 1 1  ♦  F.ng,  Monasi.  II .  426  Like  a  swarm  of  locusts    j 
the  royal  wreckers  went  forth  over  the  land.  j 

yig.  1883    American  VI.   37    Lawyers  and   agents,   who 
might  l>e  described  with  fairness  hs  *  wreckers'  and  who 
generally  manage  to  absorb  the  assets.     1903  Westm.  Gas.    \ 
38  Feb.  10/ 1  As  a  wrecker  of  Cabinets  Irelandiioldsa  proud 
position. 

c.  Jig.  One  who  wrecks,  or  successfully  obstructs 
the  passing  of  a  naeasure,  etc.  \ 

1894  Pall  MallG.  12  July  1/2  If.  .thev  are  not  able  to    | 
reckon  more  than  8  Pamellite  '  wreckers  .     1901  Scotsman 
30  Nov.  8/4  The  wreckers  in  the  Senate  claimed  for  America 
the  right  of  fortifying  the  Canal.  j 

2.  Stock  Exchange.     (See  first  quot.)    * 

1876  '  E.  Pinto  '  Ve  Outside  Fools  I  359  /fnf<r<ft*rf,.  .those 
who  make  a  similarly-organized  attack  as  bears  upon  some  , 
stock,  rotten  or  good,.. and  force  down  the  price  by  large 
and  successive  sudden  sales.  1884  American  VIII.  84  The 
clamor  of  contending  inflaters  and  wreckers  at  the  stock 
exchange. 

Wrecker  ^  (re*k3j),  Orig,  (and  chiefly)  Amer. 
[f.  Wreck  sty  +-er1.]  i 

L  A  person  engaged  in  salving  wrecked  or  en- 
dangeretl  vessels  or  cargo  ;  a  salvager,  salvor. 

1804  M'KiNNOs  Tour  West  Indies  ix.  137  Those  persons 
called  wreckers,  who  are  licensed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Bahamas,  and  cruise  amongst  these  islands  for  the  benefit 
of  salvage.  1819  Edmards'  Hist,  iK  Indies  (ed.  j)  IV.  225 
The  business  of  wreckers,  .consists  in  giving  assistance  to 
those  who  are  wrecked,  or  in  danger  of  being  so,  upon  the 
almost  endle«iS  rocks  and  shoals  (of  tlie  liahamas].  1851 
Rollings  in  Pacific  I.  173  Our  own  vessel. .had  heeled  on 
to  a  sunken  patch  in  the  offing. ..It  gave  us  wreckers  a  tre- 
mendous fright.  1875  Talmage  Old  Wells  273  The  wreckers 
shoot  a  rope  out  to  the  suffering  men. 

2.  A  ship  or  vessel  employed  in  salvaging  sunk,  , 
wrecked,  or  stranded  vessels. 

1864  Webster.  1868  [see  Wrecking  vbl.  sh.*  2].  1898 
IVestw.  Gas.  14  July  5/2  The  Wreckers  and  Adtfiiral  Ccr. 
vcra's  Vessels. 

tWreclc-frce,  (I.    Ods.    [Early  ME.  wr^^/rf, 
f.  Wreck  s/>y    1  +  Krek  a.]     Exempted   or  free    | 
from  the  forfeiture  of  wrecked  vessels  and  goods. 

i»o5  Rot.  Chart.  (1837)  153/2  Cum  socca  &  sacca  &  thol 
&  theam  &  infaiigenethief]  &  wrecfri  &  witefri  &  lestagefri 
&  locofri.  x»7B  Charter  to  Cinque  Ports  in  Rymer^s  Fordera    ' 
(i8i6)  I.  II.  558  I  Et  (juod  habeant  infangenethef ;  &  quod    , 


sint  wrecfrj',  &  wytefry  &  lestagefry.  1598  Hakluvt  Voy, 
I.  117  (tr.  quot.  1278),  That  they  shall  be  wreckefree,  lastage- 
free,  and  louecopfree.  (1706  Phillips  { IV recjry) ;  and  in 
later  Diets.] 

Wreckful  (re-kful),  a.l  [f.  Wreck  sdA  + 
-ful]  Causing  shipwreck,  ruin,  or  disaster; 
dangerous,  destructive. 

1596SPF.NSER  F.  Q.  VI.  viii.  36  .Straungers.  .which  on  their 
border  Were  brought.. by  wreckfull  wynde.  1810  Scott 
Ladyo/L.  v.  i,  The  wreckful  storms  that  cloud  the  brow  of 
War.  1848  Mangan  Poems  (1903)  106  This  dull  world 
still  slumbers. . .  In  a  midnight  dream,  Drifts  it  down  Time's 
wreckful  stream.  1876  Tfnnyson  j'/ar£>/^ni.  i.  51  A  summer 
mere  with  sudden  wreckful  gusts  From  a  side-gorge. 

tWrexkfal,fl.2  Obs.  [f.  Wreck  j^^.a  + -ful, 
Cf.  Wrackful  fl.i,  Wrakeful  «.,  Wreakful  a.] 
Full  of,  manifesting  or  taking,  revenge ;  marked 
or  characterized  by  vengeance. 

1557  North  Gueuara's  Diall  Tr.  iv.  xvii.  (1568)  158  Per 
force  my  self  dooth  straine  the  wreckfull  gods,  vouch  saue 
it  doo  not  so.  1601  W.  T.  Ld.  Remy'^s  Civ.  Censid.  36  If 
a  man  haue  to  deale  with  some  manner  of  men  which  are 
wreckfull,  of  a  strange  nature,  hard  to  please.  1610  Hol- 
land Camden's  Brit.  I.  709  The  Earle  in  wreckfull  dis- 
pleasure., laid  his  Castle  even  with  the  ground. 

Wrexldng,  vbi.  sb,^     [f.  Wreck  v.^  +  -ing  i.] 

1.  The  action  of  destroying  by  shipwreck  or 
causing  wreck  ;  the  fact  of  having  suffered  wreck. 

1775  Ash,  lVreckingy..ihe  act  of  destroying  by  dashing 
agamst  rocks  or  sands  at  sea  j  the  act  of  destroying  by  vio- 
lent means.  1851  W.  Collins  Rambles  beyond  Raihv.  v, 
(1853)  io8  '  Wrecking  '  is  a  crime  unknown  in  the  Cornwall 
of  our  day.  1868  M.  Pattison  Aotdem.  Org.  3  Wrecking 
was  no  longer  permitted  by  public  morality.  1891  C.  Daw- 
.SON  Avonmore  46  Till  drunk  with  wrecking's  awful  toil, 
Havoc  will  laugh  and  Ruin  smile  1 

attrib.  1885  N.  *  Q.  6th  Ser.  XI.  428/1  The  Wrecking 
system  once  practised  on  the  English  coasts. 

2.  cofur.  That  which  is  wrecked  ;  //.  wrecked 
remains. 

1855  SiNCLETOM  Virgil  I.  200  The  more  vigorously  all  will 
toil  To  mend  the  wreckings  of  a  fallen  race. 
Wre 'Cking,  Z'^/.  J^  2  Amer,    [f.  W^RECK  jM  3.] 

1.  The  action  or  business  of  salvaging  a  wreck  or 
wrecks. 

1804  [see  2].  1868  H.  D.  Grant  Rep.  Wrecking  in  Ba- 
hamas 35  Wrecking  has  become  a  regular  vocation  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  population. 

2.  atlrib.j  esp.  in  sense  *  use<l  for,  or  in  connexion 
with,  relating  to,  salvaging  wreck  *,  as  wrecking 
carj  crane  J  outfit,  pump,  train  \  also  wreckinglaw, 
operation. 

1804  M'KiMNON  Tour  West  Indies  ix.  144  Effecting 
an  immediate  escape  in  a  wrecking-vessel  from  this  wild  _ 
and  inhospitable  spot.  1868  H.  D.  Grant  Rep.  Wrecking' 
in  Bahamas  36  Copies  of  abstract  of  the  wrecking  laws. 
Ibid.t'i  The  harbour-master..,  who  formerly  commanded 
a  wrecker  and  now  owns  licensed  wrecking  vessels.  1875 
Knight  Diet.  Mech.  644/1  Fairbairn's  traveling-crane.. is 
adapted  for  a  wrecking-crane  for  railroad  use.  Ibid.  2821/1 
/^>i^£'A/«^-Crtr,onecarryingdevicesfor  removing  obstruct  ions 
from  the  track,  such  as  wrecked  cars  or  locomotives.  Ibid., 
2821/3  Wrecking'Pump^  a  steam-pump  specially  designed 
for  pumping  the  water  out  of  bilged  or  sunken  vessels,  in 
order  to  raise  them.  1891  Harper's  Weekly  19  Sept.  914/3 
A  wrecking  train  soon  removed  the  d^ris.  1898  Engineer, 
ing  Mag.  XVI.  68  The  wrecking  outfit  should  be  immedi- 
ately available.    Ibid.,  Wrecking  operations. 

D.  In  sense  *  engaged  in  salvaj^ing  wreck  or 
wrecks  *,  as  wrecking  company,  crew,  expedition, 

1851  Rowings  in  Pacific  1. 149  Hound  on  a  wrecking  Expe- 
dition. 1878  B.  Hartk  Man  on  Beach  33  A  wrecking  crew 
of  curlew  hastily  manned  the  uprooted  tree  that  tossed 
wearily  beyond  the  bar.  1891  in  Leeds  Mercury  19  Sept  13 
Captain  Alerritt,  of  the  Merritt  Wrecking  Company, 

Wrecking,  obs.  errron.  var.  Racking  vbL  sb.^  i. 

1776  G-  Semplf.  Building  in  Water  128  That  the  Timber 
. .  be  both  firmly  spliced  and  bolted  together,  to  prevent  their 
wrecking,  swagging  or  dislocating. 

Wre'ckixiff,  ppi.  a.    [f.  Wreck  v.^  +  -ing  2.] 

1.  That  wrecks;  causing  wreck, ruin,  or  destruc- 
tion ;  destructive. 

^  a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  Wks.  i€86  III.  228  [Industry]  is  in 
itself,  .satisfactory ;  as  freeing  our  mind  from  distraction, 
and  wrecking  irresolution.  1809  yisLKi^  Gil  Bias  xii.  ix.  F4 
The  wrecking  fury  of  the  storm.  1880  R.  Uridcbs  Shorter 
PoewsWks.  (1912)275  The  moon,  That  poured  her  midnight 
neon  Upon  his  wreckmg  sea.  1893  Westm.  Caz.  9  Feb.  7/2 
Playing  a  wrecking  game  towards  the  present  Government. 

2.  Going  to  wreck  ;  becoming  wrecked. 

1903  .S.  E.  White  Forest  viii,  A  man.  .scaled  the  face  of 
the  moving  jam,  and  reached  the  top  just  as  the  two  sections 
ground  together  with  the  brutish  noise  of  wrecking  timbers. 

Wreckle,  variant  of  Wriggle  sb.  3. 

x8i6  BiNGLEV  Use/.  Knowl.  III.  225  Sand-launce,  Sand 
Eel,  or  Wreckle  {Ammodytes  tobianus)  is  a  small  fish  dis- 
tinguished by  its  eel-shape. 

Wrexkless  (re-kles),  a,  rare.  [f.  Wbkck  v.^ 
+  -LE.S.S.]     That  cannot  be  wrecked. 

i8ax  Byron  Heaven  <f  Earth  iii.  753  Hence  to  where  our 
all-hallow'd  ark  uprears  Its  safe  and  wreckless  sides  I 

Wreckless,  obs.  erron.  f.  Reckless  a, 
Wre'cklinff.  Now  dirJ.  [var.  of  Reckling. 
Cf.  Wrkgling.]  a  weak,  pnny,  or  dwarfish  animal 
(or  plant) ;  spec,  the  smallest  and  weakest  of  a  litter. 
x6oi  Holland  Pliny  I.  530  It  causeth  it  [sc.  the  vine]  to 
seeme  scortched  and  full  of  knots,  yea  and  to  grow  like 
a  dwarfe  or  wreckling.  1607  Markkam  Covet.  1.  48  When 
shee  shoulde  come  to  foale,  shee  would  bring  foorth  nought 
but  a  wreckling.  1614  —  Cheap  Husb.,  Swine  xi.  94  Take 
the  wreckling,  or  worst  Pigge,  and  annoint  it  all  ouer.     1781 


[see  Reckling].    1835-  in  dialect  glossaries,  etc  (N.  Cy.j 
Nhb.  to  Warw.). 

attrib.  1603  tr.  Pastor  Fido  iv.  viii.  M  2  b,  Too  much  I 
honour  thee,  poore  weake  and  wreckling  child. 

Wree»  Sc.  variant  of  Wry  v'^ 
fWreekes,  erron.  f.  Reaks  (pranks)  Obs, 
1628  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  (ed.  3)  in.  ii.  vi.  iii.  515  Fawnes 
and  Satyrs  will  certainely  play  wreekes. 

Wrees^e,  obs,  or  dial.  varr.  Wbert  sb. 
fWre-gling.    Sc    Obs.  =  Wreckling. 

1679  in  Wodrow  Ch.  Hist.  (1828)  IV.  501  What  through 
grace  he  will  make  such  a  weak  wregUngable  to  endure. 

Wrehohe,  obs.  f.  Wretch  sb.  W  rei,  etc. :  see 
Wray  v.,  etc.  Wreicht,  Wreight,  obs.  ff. 
W^RiGHT  sb.^  Wreist,  obs.  So.  var.  Wrest. 
"Wroithe,  obs.  f.  Wreathe  v,  'Wreitt,Wreit- 
ten,  obs.  Sc  pa.  t.  and  pa,  pple.  of  Write  v. 

Wrek,  alteration  of  Wrack  v.^ 

a  163s  L.  FoxE  North-West  Fox  in  Voy.  (Hakl.  Soc.  1894) 
II.  280  In  that  distance  holding  the  same  course,  I  was  z  d. 
17  m.  wrekt  from  my  true  course. 

fWreke,  Obs.  Also  6  reke.  [a.  early  ON. 
*wreke  m.  (Icel.  rekt,  Norw.  reke),  from  the  same 
stem  as  *wrek  nent.  :  see  Wreck  sb.^'\ 

1.  =  Wreck  sb,'^  i, 

14*0  Stonor  PaPers  (Camden)  I.  32  Every  man  here 
knoweth  wel  )?at  pe  wrtke  is  parcel  of  )?e  enheiitance  of 
Ermyngton.  1477  Paston  Lett.  III.  213  Remembir  j-our 
ryth  of  your  wreke  at  Wynterton,  Ibid.^  Gret  plante  of 
wrcke  of  the  schyppe., worth  meche  mony,  1495  Act  11 
Hen.  Vlly  c.  34  Preamble,  With  wreke  of  the  Sea  and  all 
other  forfaitures.  [1535  Act  27  Hen.  VI IL  c  26  §  23  Lordes 
marchers . .  shall  have,  hold,  and  kepe  within .  the  precincte 
of  their  said  Lordeshipps.  .wreke  de  mere,  wharfage.] 

2.  »  Wreck  sbX  2. 

c  1440  Promp.  Tarv.  533/2  Wreke,  of  J>e  see,  alga,  norga, 
1500  Ortus  Vocab.  BH  viij  b/i  Norga^/ex  maris, .  .v/ reke, 
154s  Elyot,  Vina,  reke  or  wiedes  of  the  sea. 

Wreke,  etc,  obs.  ff.  Wreak  sb.  and  v. 

fWrele,  v.  Sc,  Obs.  [?0f  imitative  origin.]  intr. 
To  struggle  or  move  about  wrilhingly. 

1513  Doi;glas  ^neid  i.  Prol.  298  Quha  is  attachit  on  till 
a  staik..Ma  go  no  ferrar,  but  wiele  about  that  tic.  Ibid, 
V.  iv.  1 14  First  Sergest  behind  sone  left  hes  he,  Wreland 
[L.  Irtctantem]  on  skcllcis  and  wndepis  of  the  sec. 

Wren  (ren).  Foims :  a.  1  wrenna  (werna),  3-7 
wrenne,  5  wremi,  5-6  wrene  (6//.  wreueys),  5- 
wren.  /3,  i  wraenna  (weerna),  3,  Sc.  6-7  wranne, 
5  Sc.^  9  Sc.  and  dia/.  wran  (7  wrane,  9  ran),  Sc, 
6,  9  vran  (9  vraun).  [OE.  wrenna  (also  with 
metathesis  werna),  wraenna  {wn'rna),  obscurely 
related  to  OHG.  wrendo,  wrendilo,  Icel.  rindiiL'\ 

1.  Ornith.  One  or  other  species  of  small  dcnti- 
rostral  passerine  birds  belonging  to  the  genus 
Troghdites,  esp.  the  common  wren  (jenny-  or  kitty- 
wren),  T.  parvulus,  native  to  Europe. 

In  quot.  ^1450  used  in  some  allusive  .sense. 

a.  C7»5  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  H  136  Birbicariolus,ymr\a., 
tftioo  Gloss,  m  Wr.-Wiilcker  132  Tarrax,  wrenna,  net 
hicemase.  n  1150  O^vlff  Night,  564  (Jesus  Coll.  MS.),  Hwat 
dostu  gotles  among  monne?  Na  mo  )jene  do]j  a  wrecche 
wrenne  {Cotton  MS.  wranne].  Ibid.  1717  pe  wrenne  [Cotton 
MS.  wranne]  for  heo  cu^e  singe  par  com.. To  helpe  ]»arc 
nyhtegale.  13. .  in  Rel.  Atit.  II.  107  Levere  is  the  wrenne, 
Abouten  the  schowe  renne,  Than  the  fithel  draut,  Other  the 
floute  craf.  1390  Gower  Con/.  III.  349  So  that  the  litel 
wrenne  in  his  mesure  Hath  yit  of  kinde  a  love  under  his 
cure,  c  1401  LvDG.  Flour  0/ Curtesye  57  The  sely  wrenne, 
the  titmosealso,.  .have  freeeleccioun  Tofiyen.  .Wher-ashem 
iiste.  f  1450  Merlin  xxviii.  573  Thus  shull  the  kny^htcs  of 
the  rounde  table  go  to  a-venge  the  deth  of  the  wrenne.  a  1519 
Skelton  P,  Sparo^ve  600  The  prety  wren,  That  is  our 
Ladyes  hen,  1593  Marlowe  Ediv.  II,  v.  iii,  The  Wrenne 
may  siriue  against  the  I.ions  strength.  But  all  in  vaine.  1613 
W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  1.  iv.  13  As  little  wrens,  but  newly 
fledge,  First  by  their  nests  hop  up  and  downe  the  hedge. 
X65J  Beni.owes  Theoph.  i.  xcviii,  Snrubs  cannot  cedars,  nor 
wrens  eagles  praise.  17x0  Addison  'TatlerHo.  224  f  2  Thus 
the  fable  tells  us,  that  the  wren  mounted  as  high  as  the  eagle, 
by  getting  upon  his  l>ack.  1750  C  .Smith  State  C<-.  Cotk  II 
^^4  The  Wren  makes  but  short  flights.,  j  to  hunt  and  kill 
mm  is  an  antient  custom  of  the  Irish  on  St.  Stephen's  day. 
1768  Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  II.  268  The  wren  may  be  placed 
among  the  finest  of  our  singing  birds.  1825  Wobdsw.  The 
Contrast  30  This  moss-lined  shed,  green,  soft,  and  dry. 
Harbours  a  self-contentcd  Wren.  1864  Hrvant  Little  People 
of  Sno%v  21  A  pleasant  spot  in  spring,  where  first  the  wren 
Was  beard  to  chatter.  1888  Newton  in  Am^y^r/.  ^ri^  XXIV, 
688/2  The  range  of  ihe  Wren  in  Europe  is  rery  extensive. 

&,  c\oyi  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  260 /-/^<»r/«f,  waerna.  a  1x00 
Voc.  Ibid.  286  Bitorius,  wra;nna,  nel pintorus.  a  1350  [see 
a).  £:i450  Holland  Houlate  649  The  litilj  we  Wran,  That 
wretchit  dorchc  was.  X549  Conipl.  Scot.  vi.  39  Robeen  and 
the  litil  vran  var  hamely  in  vyniir.  18*3  Jennings  C^Jtf'V. 
Dial,  W.  Eng.  128  Wians  an  robin -ridd it. ks.  a  184a  in 
Halliwell  Nursery  Rhymes  184  We'll  hunt  the  wran,  says 
Robin  to  Bobbin,  a  1859  in  N,  <5-  Q.  2nd  Ser.  VIII.  2091 
The  wran,  the  king  of  all  birds.  1880-91  in  Antrim,  Corn- 
wall, and  Devon  glossaries.  1899  Somerville  &  Ross  Some 
Exper.  Irish  R,  M.  '\,  The  carpenter  . .  vvished  the  divil 
might  run  the  plumber  through  a  wran's  quill. 

Phrases,  a  1550  Image  HyPocr.  iii.  105  xwSkeltofCs  Wks. 
(1843)  II.  434  As  wise  as  any  wrenne  And  holy  as  an  henne. 
rt  X598  Fergusson  Trov.  {S.  T.  S.)  10  As  sair  fights  wranes 
as  cranes. 

irnns/.  x6ox  Shaks.  TweL  N.  rii.  ii.  70  [Stage  direction] 
Enter  Maria.  Toby.  Looke  where  the  youngest  Wren  of 
mine  comes. 

b.  With  distinguishing  epithets. 

1638  W,  Lisle  Heliodoruswi.  87  .\  bird  no  bigtzer  then., 
the  lynny  Wren.  1648-  [see  Jknnv  wren].  X808-14  A. 
Wilson  Amer.  Ornith.  (1831)  II.  188  Sylvia  trogtodytes^ 


WHENCH. 

\*'int«  Wren.  i««-  [s«  Kitty'  j].  1831  T.  Rennik 
Mntaru't  Omith.  Diet.  570  Wren... Provinciallly  called] 
Vraun,  or  Ran.  Cutty,  Katy,  or  Kitty  Wren.  1JU8  MaunMr  s 
Tnas.  Xiit.  Hist,  s.v.,  The  American  House  Wien 
(rrwe/oAVw  <&»«!/«■«).. inhabits  the  whole  of  the  United 
Stu4.  1884  Harftt's  Mag.  March  616,  i  The  winter  wren 
IT".  kytmalu\..\%  a  saucy  little  atom.  KuBnt.  Mus. 
RtturM  157  An  example  of  the  SuKildi^xtaiTroglaij^tit 
hiriensisX  .... 

2.  Applied,  esp.  with  distinguishing  term,  to 
various  othersmall  birds  of  the  family  Trogloditidas 
or  Sylviidm,  resembling  the  common  wren  in  ap- 
pearance or  habits ;  esp.  the  gold-crest  {Regulus 
crisiaius). 

Also  kiit;  marsh-,  ntJ;  rock-,  sedec;  willmv-,  wmd- 
wrtn:  see  Hiu.  sk  4f,  Marsh  ^b,  Rked-wken,  Rock  j«.' 
9  c  Skdcs  j*.'  6,  Willow  j*.  6,  Wood  i*.'  Some  provincial 
namesue  recorded  by  Swainson  (1885),  pp.  ti-'J. 

aetCkamitrss EncycL  X.  jSj/i  The  'Carolina  wren.. 
{.Tkryt^urus  Lutimiianiu)  and  the  Marsh  Wren..{Cir/o- 
fifmialustris) . .  are  found  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  water. 
l«74  Ray  Co!!.  Hoards  Eng.  Birds  87  The  *copped  Wren : 
Rtgulus  cristatus.  1700-  (see  Copped  ffl.  a.  3I.  1750 
C  Smith  StaieCo.  Cork  II.  33s  The  Regulus  or  'crested 
wren,  .is  a  smaller  bird.  1843  Penny  Cyd.  XXVII.  583/j 
[The]  Golden^rested  Wren . .  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
rarer  'Fire-crested  Wren,,  .also  to  be  seen  in  Britain.  Ibid, 
583/1  This  species  is  the . .  "Gold  crested  Wren . .  and  Kinglet 
ofthe  modem  British.  1867  H.  Macmillan  Bible  Teaclu 
\i.  (1870)  67  The  twitter  of  the  'golden  wren.  1768  Pennant 
Brit.  Zoo!.  II.  511  The  small  and  delicate  'golden  Crested, 
wren.  1797  Bewick  Brit.  Birds  I.  170  The  Golden-crested 
Wren  !s  diffused  throughout  Europe.  1830  Booth  Anaiyt. 
Diet.  I.  93  The  smallest  of  all  the  British  birds,  is  called  the 
Golden-crested  Wren.  1678  Ray  IVillugkby's  Omiih.  227 
The  'golden-crown'd  Wren  :  Regulus  cristatus.  1774  G. 
White  Seliome  xli,  The  feeble  little  golden-crowned  wren, 
that  shadow  of  a  bird,  braves  our  severest  frosts.  1813 
Latham  Ceo.  Hist.  Birds  VI  I.  205  'Gold-naped  Wren,  Syl- 
t/Vi*it/a,.. inhabits  Cayenne  in  the  winter.  i8oa  Montagu 
Omitk.Dict.  s.v.,  Yellow  Wren. . .  Provincial[ly  called]  Willow 
Wren.  'Ground  Wren.  1758  G.  Edwards  Glean.  Nat.  Hist. 
I.  95  The  'Ruby.crowned  Wren.  i7<o  Hid.  II.  143  The 
"Yellow  Wren  hath . .  been  figured  and  described  by  different 
authors  under  various  names.  1776  Pennant  Brit.  Zoo!, 
(ed.  4)  II.  378  The  yellow  wren  [ijfo/a  troc/iHus]  frequents 
.  .places  where  willow  trees  abound  from  which  it  takes  one 
of  Its  names. 

b.  Applied  to  various  Australasian  species  of 
wren-like  birds  (see  quots.). 

Also  emeu-,  rod-wren  (see  Emeu  4,  Rock  ji.'  9  c% 

1848  Gould  Birds  Australia  I II.  18  Maliirus  Cyaneus,. . 
Superb  Warbler,  Blue  Wren,  etc.,  of  the  colonists.  Hid.  29 
The  Striated  Wren  [Amytis  striatiis]  ran  with  amazing 
rapidity,  /bid.  19-31,  39-40  (many  species  of  Malurus, 
A  mytis,  and  HyIaco!a\ 

3.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  wrettr-hunting,  -like; 
wren-box,  a  collecting-box  used  by  '  wren-boys ' ; 
wren-boys,  in  Ireland,  a  party  of  boys  or 
young  men,  carrying  a  decorated  holly-bush  with 
a  wren  or  wrens  hanging  from  it,  who  go  about 
oa  St.  Stephen's  Day  singing  verses ;  wren-bush, 
a  bush  used  for  this  ;  +wren  creeper,  a  variety  of 
tree-creeper  (see  quots.) ;  wren  song,  the  song 
carolled  by  the  wren-boys;  wren-tail,  wren's- 
tail,  an  artificial  fly  for  trout-fishing ;  wren-tit 
U.S.  (see  quot.) 

1901  Folk-Lore  June  131  A'wrenbox  from  the  Pitt  Rivers 
^Iuseum  at  Farnham.  ?<z  1800  in  Croker  Researctus  in  S. 
Ireland  (1824)  233  It  won't  agree  with  the  "Wren  boys  at 
all.  i8a4CR0KER/^/^.,  A  holly  bush.,  having  manywrens 
depending  from  it.. is  carried  from  bouse  to  house  with 
some  ceremony,  the  '  Wren  boys '  chaunting  several  verses. 
<ji8ss  in  N.  e,  Q.  jst  Ser.  XII.  4E9  Song  of  the  Youghal 
Wren-boys-  1871  Yarrelts  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4)  I.  465  The 
dead  bird,  hung  by  the  leg  between  two  hoops, . .  was  carried 
about  by  the  '  Wren-boys  (of  Cork).  1901  folk-Lore  jane 
131  [He]  exhibited  a  "Wren-bush  from  CO.  Wicklow.  1904 
Loitgm.  Mag.  Oct  537  The  practice  of  carrying  about  '  the 
wren-bush 'on  St.  Stephen's  Day.  1811  Shaw  Gen,  Zoo!. 
VUI.  268"WrenCreeper,..Si2eofthe.. Willow  Wren.  iSaa 
Latham  (?*«.  Hist.  Birds  IV.  271  Wren  Creeper,  Certliia 
/rMrA//f<i,.  .inhabits  America.  1696  Aubrry  Misc.  iv.  44 
A  whole  Parish  running  like  madmen  from  Hedg  to  Hedg 
a  "Wren-hunting.  1885  Swainson  Prov.  Names  Birds  36 
Wren-hunting.  (Particulars  follow.]  X900 1^'estm.Gaz.  15 
Jan.  lo/i  It  used  to  be  a  common  custom,  .to  make  wren- 
bunting  parties  a  feature  of  the  season  from  Christmas  to 
New  Year.  1641  Trite  Char,  of  Untrue  Bisliop  4  Witnesse 
his  many  Sparrowish,  'Wrenlike  wanton  extravagances, 
1805  WoRDSw.  Prelude  v.  207  From  those  loftiest  notes 
Down  to  the  low  and  wren-like  warblings.  1878  Browning 
Poets  Croisic  cxxxi,  I'm  nobody — a  wren-like  journalist. 
i8ss  N.  *  Q.  ist  Ser.  XII.  489  The  'Wren  Song  in 
Ireland.  1B37  Kirkbride  AVr^A^rM  Wwf^r  40  The  "Wren's 
Tail, .  .an  excellent  summer  fly.  1856  '  Stonehengp.  '  Brit. 
Sports  345/3  The  Wren's  Tail . .  ;  legs  of  a  wren's  tail- 
feather,  used  as  a  hackle.  1867  F.  Yt^sucis  Angling  vi.  204 
The  'Wrentail,  Brown  Bent,  Froghopper.  187s  Encycl. 
Brit.  II.  38/1  Among  the  best  of  these  are. .the  wren-tail, 
the  grouse  and  partridge  hackles.  x87a  Coues  N.  Amer. 
Birds  79  Clusntaeid^i  "Wren-tits,  .much  like  a  titmouse  in 
general  appearance, ,  .with  the  general  habits  of  wrens. 

t Wrencll,  •f^.'  Obs.  Forms:  a.  1-2  wreno; 
3-6  wrench,  3-6  wrenohe.  &.  6  wrinoh(e. 
[OE.  wrenc,  corresponding  in  form  to  OHG.  renki 
twist,  sprain  (G.  rdnke  bend,  hollow),  and  in  sense 
to  MHG.  and  G.  rank  bending,  turning,  trick, 
artifice.     Cf.  Wbknk  sb.  and  Wrench  zi.] 

1.  A  crooked,  cunning,  or  wily  action  or  device ; 
a  trick,  wile,  or  artifice.     Kreq.  coupled  with  loUe, 

a.  c888  iELFRED  Boeth.  iv.  S  i  Nauht  ne  dere;^a3  monnum 
mane  abas,  ne  )>a:c  lease  lot  t>e  beo<)  mid  )>am  wrencum 
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bewrisen.  a  1050  Liher  Scintill.  xxxvii.  (1889)  136  On  swa 
hwj'lcum  wrence  worda  aenis  sweri.'^e.  a  iiaa  O.  £.  Chron, 
(Laud  MS.)  an.  1003,  Da  sctolde.  .i*:ifric  laedan  ^afyrdeac 
he  teah  (ox^  \>a.  his  ealdan  wrenceas.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  67 
He  fondede  god  solf  mid  his  wrenche.  a  IM5  AtiCKR.-iyo 
Auh  J>is  heie  sacrament . .  ouer  alle  o3er  J>iiiges  unwriho  his 
wrenche-s  &  brekeS  his  strenc3es.  a  1250  Prov.  Ml/red  163 
Monymon  wenej>  J>at  he  wene  ne  J>arf,  longes  lyues,  ac  him 
lye>  J»e  wrench.  1303  R.  Brunne  HandL  Synne  7711  He 
dredde  hym  of  sum  wykked  wrenche.  1387  Trevisa  Higden 
I.  347  At  J>e  laste  Turgesius  deidc  by  gileful  wyles  and 
wrenches.  14. .  Sir  Beues  (E.)  2753+32  pe  dragoun  cowde 
soo  many  a  wrenche,  a  1450  Medit,  Life  .§-  Passion  of 
Christ  1650  pere  ne  shaL.No  wrenches  ne  no  fendes  wyle 
Make  t>at  swetnesse  away  to  gon.  1519  Horman  Vulg.  23  b, 
All  those  thynges  were  wroughte  by  wrenches  of  wyked 
spyritiis.  1579  Hake  Newes  out  ofPowles  (1872}  To  Rdr. 
Aiiijb,  The  wrenches  and  wyles.. that  the  lewde  sorte  of 
this  people,  .doe  vse  to  gette  money  with, 

p.  1530  Palsgr.  290/2  Wrinches  or  wyles,  chariuaris,    1534 

Ld.  Herners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  AavJj,  If  we  take 

not  hcdc  to  prepare  against  his  wrinches,  it  wyll  ouerthrow 

vs.     1547  Bk,  Marcfmuntes  eij,  God  knoweth  what  wily 

wrinches.  .they  do  commit  fro  day  to  day. 

2.  Without  article:  Trickery,  deceit,  guile ;  fraud. 

1*97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  3924  Of  is  luj>er  wrenche.  .Four 

hondred  &  four  score  mid  treson  he  slou  Jiere.    c  1300  Beket 

(Percy  See.)  44  He  was  stronge  adrad  jut  of  wommanes 

wrenche.   13..  Seuyn  Sa^es  (W.)  438  She  schette  the  dore, 

and  set  himl  on^  benche.    Wil  ye  nou  i-here  of  wommannes 

wrenche?    1566  Sternholu  &  H.Ps.  xxvi.  10  Their  right 

hand  with  wrenche  and  wile  for  bribes  doth  plucke  and  pull. 

Wrench  (ren^J"),  j^.2      Also  5  wrynche,  6-7, 

dt'a/.    9    wTinoh    (9   dial,    wringe,    ringe) ;    6 

■WTen(t)che,  9  -5*1:.  wrunch,  runch..     [App.  not 

a  continuation  ofthe  prec.  word,  but  directly  based 

upon  the  verb.] 

+ 1.   On  wretuhj  crosswise.     Obs,  rar£~^. 

1  c  1460  AfS.  Porkingion  20  fol.  58  (HaUiwelO^The  vij.  wyflTe 

sat  one  the  bynche,  And  sche  caste  her  legge  one  wrynche. 

2.  An  act  of  wrenching,   or  the   fact  of  being 

wrenched ;   a  twisting  or  pulling  aside,  awry,  or 

out  of  shape ;  a  violent  twist  or  turn. 

1530  Palsgr.  290/3  Wrenche,  torche,  x6i8  Bp.  Hall  Con- 
tetupL^  O.T.  xiL  i^Godsiudgementsare  therackeofgodlessc 
men:-  If  one  straine  make  them  not  confesse,  let  them  bee 
stretched  but  one  wrench  higher,  and  they  cannot  be  silent. 
1755  Johnson,  IVrenchy  ..  a  violent  pull  or  twist.  1771 
Lonnergan  Fencer's  Guide  87  A  Wrench  is  thus  formed. 
Ibid.  88  Retire  a  little  upon  the  second  wrench.  1837 
Dickens  Ptckiv.  xi,  The  little  stone  having  been  raised 
with  one  wrench  of  a  spade.  1855  M  RS.  Gaskell  North  <V  S, 
xxii,  They  all  could  hear,  .the  creak  of  wood  slowly  yielding; 
the  wrench  of  iron  ;  the  mighty  fall  ofthe  ponderous  gates. 
1861  Reade  Cloister  ff  H,  Hi,  [She]  gave  a  contemptuous 
wrench  of  her  shoulder.  1B93  ^Iax  Pemberton  Iron  Pirate 
iv,  [The  yacht]  jibbed  round  of  a  sudden,  with  an  appalling 
wrench  at  tlic  horse. 

^^.  and  in  fig.  context.  1533  MoRE.(4/('/.xxii,  128  The  same 
reason  woId..serue  with  one  lytell  wrenche  ferther,  to  take 
in  lyke  wyse  a  waye  from  euery  other  man.  1607  Skaks. 
Timon  11.  ii.  218  A  Noble  Nature  May  catch  a  wrench. 
18^4  U'ness  Bunses  in  Hare  Life  (1879)  U.  167  Quite  con- 
scious that  it  is  a  strong  wrench  that  drags  him  out  of  so 
large  a  part  of  the  habits  of  life,  a  1865  Mrs.  Gaskell 
Wives  9f  Daughters  (i866)  I.  247  Then,  with  a  wrench, 
changing  the  subject,,  .he  broke  out  [etc. J.  1878  Browning 
LaSaisiaz$tt  I  shall.. bless  each  kindly  wrench  that  wrung 
From  life's  tree  its  inmost  virtue, 

b.  A  sudden  or  sharp  twist  or  jerk  causing  pain 
or  injury  to  a  limb,  person,  etc. ;  a  sprain,  strain. 
Also  in  fig.  context, 

1530  Palsgr.  290/2  Wrenche  out  of  joynt,  deboytement^ 
dejoincture.  1545  Ascham  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  49  If  he  haue  a 
wrentche,  or  haue  taken  colde  in  his  arme.  1578  H.  Wotton 
Courtlie  Controv.  28  If.  .a  wrenche  breake  a  bone_ without 
perishing  the  fleshe  or  skinne  whiche  couereth  it.  1655 
Fuller  Ch.  Hist,  11.  69  Every  small  Wrinch,  or  stepping 
awrie,  is  enough  to  put  an  ill-set  Bone  out  of  joynt.  1663 
Earl  Orrery  St,  Lett.  (1742)  100, 1  have  got  such  a  wrench 
in  my  ancle.  1748  Anson* s  Voy.  n.  ix.  226  They  haled  him 
into  the  ship,  without,  .any  other  injury  than  a  wrench  in 
his  arm.  1802  Paley  A/a^  Theot.  viii.  §  i  The  contortions 
and  wrenches  to  which  the  limbs  of  animals  are  continually 
subject,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  \.  xix.  134  They  compelled 
the  arms  to  take  a  position  which,  if  the  footing  gave  way, 
would  necessitate  a  wrench.  1879  Meredith  Egoist  iv,  She 
quietly  gave  a  wrench  to  the  neck  of  the  young  hope  in  her 
breast. 

C.  An  instance  of  this  in  horses ;  also  with  tke^ 
as  the  specific  name  of  an  ailment. 

1578  H.  Wotton  Courtlie  Controv.  ^,01  Claribel  suppo<iing 
it  hadde  bin  some  wrench,  commaunded  his  man  to  bathe 
the  horse  leg.  1580  Blundevil  Horsemanship  59  The  Curbe 
..commeth..by  some  straine  or  wrinch  wherebie  the  tender 
sinewes  are  grieued.  x6a7  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Navy  Land 
Ships  C6b,  The  shedding  of  the  haire,  the  Hor.se-hippcd, 
the  Wrench,  the  Neckecricke.  1639  T.  de  Gray  E.xpert 
Farrier  306  A  horse  that  hath  gotten  a  wrench  in  his 
shoulder.  1695  Lond.Gaz.  No.  3105/4  A  dark  brown  geld- 
inSfgi^s  wadling  behind,  as  if  he  had  a  Wrench  in  his 
Back.  1^*7  Bailey  (vol.  H),  Entorses^  Wrenches  ofthe 
Pasterns  m  Horses. 

d.  Jig.  A  parting  or  separation  causing  painful 
or  violent  emotion;  pain  or  anguish  resulting 
from  leave-taking. 

In  frequent  use  from  c  1875. 

1849  Robertson  Serm,  Ser.  i.  xii.  C1855)  202  The  misery 
of  the  wrench  from  all  that  is  dearand  bright.  1874  Green 
Short  Hist.  viii.  §  4  It  was  not  without  a  wrench  that  they 
tore  themselves  from  their  English  homes.  1889  '  J.  S. 
Winter  '  Mrs.  Bob  x,  Now  that  it  had  come  to  partmg  with 
the  last  of  them  \sc,  daughters]  it  was  an  undeniable  wrench. 

e.  Mathematical  Physics,     (See  first  quot.) 
1876  Ball  Theory  of  Screws  4  We  nuw  introduce  the  word 
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wrenchf  to  denote  a  force  and  a  couple  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  force.  Ibid.  5  These  wrenches  coulci  be 
replaced  by  one  wrench  which  is  called  the  resultant  wrench. 

fS.  A  sharp  turn,  bend,  or  deflection  ;  an  abrupt 
turning  movement.     Obs.  rare. 

1549  CovERDALK,  etc.  Erosm.  Par.  Rom.  Argt.  ad  fin.,  The 
reader  wandering  vppe  and  downe,  as  it  wer  in  wrenches,  or 
..in  a  mihmase  diuersly  tournyng  and  wyndyng.  1596  Sir 
J.  Davies  Orchestra  liii,  1  loue  Meanders  path,  ..  Such 
winding  sleights,  such  turnes  and  tricks  he  hath.  Such 
(Jreekes,  such  wrenches,  and  such  daliaunce. 

fig.  1654  I.  Ambrose  Ultima  203  Austin  after  some  turns 
and  wrenches  concludeth  thus. 

b.  Coursing.  A  turning  or  bringing  round  of  the 
hare  or  rabbit  at  less  than  a  right  angle. 

1615  Markham  Country  Content,  i.  viii.  105  That  Dogge 
which  giueth  the  first  turne,  if  after  the  turnes  be  giucn  and 
neither  coat,  slip,  nor  wrench  extraordinary,  then  he  [etc.]. 
1686  [see  Wrench  v.  2].  1688  Holme  Armoury  11.  ix. 
1 89/1  A  Wrench,  is  not  a  turn,  but  as  it  were,  a  half  turn. 
1840  Blaise  Encycl.  Rural  Sports  598/1  A  cote  is  when . . 
one  [dog]  outruns  the  other,  and  gives  the  hare  a  turn  or 
wrench.  1856  'Stonehence'  Brit.  Rural  Sports  %\il\ 
Working  Power  is  evinced  by  the  Wrench  and  the  Turn. 
1887  F^ieldi^  Feb.  235/3  The  brindled  [greyhound]  eventually 
finishing  the  course  with  a  couple  of  wrenches  and  a  kill. 

4.  Change  from  the  original  purport  or  significa- 
tion ;  a  strained  or  wrested  meaning ;  a  forced  or 
false  interpretation.     (Cf.  Weest  sb.  3.) 

1603  J.  Davies  (Heref.)  Microcosmos  Wks.  (Grosart)  1. 55/2 
If  there  be  wrench  in  this  Paraleli,  It  is  in  that  [etc.]. 
1701  Strype /.//i^^/wfr  265  Whence.. the  Popish  Bishops 
might  see  their  Wrenches  and  Cavillations..to  be  main- 
tained thereby.  1864  I^well  Black  Preacher  11  But  since 
I  might  chance  give  his  meaning  a  wTench,..rU  put  what 
he  told  me.. In  a  rhymed  prose. 

6.  One  or  other  form  of  mechanical  screw. 

iS5»  Acts  Hen.  yillitd.  Berthelet)4o  The  Bier  l^buyer) 
..shall  not ..  straine.  .the  same  clothes.,  by  teintour  or 
wrinche[isx4  wynche].  1598  Florio,  Siorta^.  a  wrench  or 
wrest  that  ioyners  vse.  x6oo  Hakluvt  Voy.  III.  810  Hee 
was  fainc  to  cause  them  to  bee  tormented  with  their  thumbes 
in  a  wrinch.  x6i8  Dalton  Country  Justice  34  Any  teynters, 
wrinches  or  other  engines  whatsoeuer,  wherby  any  deceipt 
may  be  vsed  in.  .the  stretching  of  any  wollen  Cloth.  [170a 
Guide  for  Constal>les  31  Tenters,,  .headwrinches,  or  other 
engines  for  stretching  of  cloth.]  1825  Jamieson,  IVrunch^ 
a  winch  or  windlass.      Lanarks\hir£\. 

•j"  b.  fig.  A  means  of  compulsion  or  constraint, 
Obs,  rare. 

i6u  Bacon  Hen.  VII^  90  He.  .resolued  to  make  this  pn^t 
of  this  businesse.  ,as  a  Wrench  and  meane  for  Peace. 

O.  A  tool  or  implement  of  various  forms,  con- 
sisting essentially  of  a  metal  bar  with  (freq.  ad- 
justable) jaws  adapted  for  catching  or  gripping  a 
bolt-head,  nut,  etc.,  to  turn  it ;  a  screw-key,  screw- 
wrench,  or  spanner. 

Also  bed-^  monkey' t  pipe-,  screw- ^  tap-,  tube-wrench:  see 
those  words. 

1794  W.  Felton  Carriages  (1801)  I.  78  A  spindle  that  is 
turned  with  a  wrench  upon  the  outside.  Ibid.  223  Tool- 
budget  . .  [for  carrying]  the  few  requisites  for  the  coachman's 
use — such  as  a  wrench,  a  hammer,  a  cbisseL  1834  Makbyat 
P,  Simple  xxi,  We  worked  very  hard  until  the  hole  was 
large  enough,  using  the  crow-bar.  .and  a  little  wrench.  i86a 
Caial.  Internai.  Exhib..,  Brit.  II.  No.  6111,  Patent  wrench 
and  mallet  to  save  all  taps  from  damage.  1879  CasselVs 
Techn,  Educ.  IV.  199/2  The  wrench  or  spanner. .is  used 
for  fastening  the  headstock  or  poppet  down  on  the  bed. 

d.  Surg.  Applied  to  various  makes  oi  instru- 
ments having  adjustable  jaws,  spec,  for  gripping  a 
deformed  foot  to  be  rectified  by  torsion. 

1895  Arnold's Cnial.  Surg.  Instruments  774  Wrenches  for 

bending  'Ihomas's  Splints.     1896  'Iubby  Deformities  416 

Some  wrenches  are  formidable  and  powerful  insinimenis. 

Ibid.  418  Holding  the  foot  in  the  bite  of  the  wrench  too  long. 

6.  atlrib.  and  Comb. ,  as  wrench  finisher,  forger ; 

,    wrench  hammer,  handle. 

I       1875  Knight  Did.  Mech.  2822/1  Wrench'hammcr,  a  ham- 
mer having  a  movable  member  to  form  a  spani.er.     x88o 
Blackmore  Mary  Anerley  Iv,  Mr.  Moidacks.  .holding  him, 
as  in  a  wrench-hammer,  all  the  way,  silencing  bis  squeaks, 
.    with  another  turn  of  screw.    i88x  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885) 
I     44  Wrench  Finisher  and  Forger.     1884  Knight  Diet.  Mech. 
Suppl.  957/1  iVrenck  Handle,  a  double-arm  wrench  for  use 
i     with  dies  for  cutting  threads,  and  other  purposes. 

Wrench  (ren\f),  v.  Forms:  a.  i  wrencan, 
2-4  wrenchen,  4,  6  wrenche,  5-  wrencli,  6 
wrensh  (7-8  rench,  8  arch,  wranch).  )3.  4 
wrynch,  5  wrynche,  6  wrinche,  6-7  wrinch. 
[OK.  wrencan  to  twist,  turn  i^^ofig.  to  practise 
\  wiles),  =  OHG.  renchan  (MHG.  and  G.  renken)  to 
j    twist ;  of  obscure  relationship,      Cf.  Wrekk  r.] 

I.  fl.  intr.  a.  To  perform  or  undergo  a  quick  or 
.    forcible  turning  or  twisting  motion  ;   to  turn   or 
writhe  {about  or  aside).     Aho  fig.   Obs, 

a.  cio$o  Indicia  Monast.  (MS.  Colt.  Tib.  A  in)  fol.  97, 

Is  t>at;s  horderes  tacen,  t>aet  mon  wraince  mid  is  hande,  swilce 

he  willc  loc  hunlucan.  c  laoo  Triu.  Coll.  Horn,  211  At  ple5e. . 

J)ih  and  shonkes  and  fet  oppieS,  wonibe  gosshieS,  and  shuldres 

wrenchie3.     a  1240  Wohunge  in  O.  E.  No*M.  I.  2^1   Hu  Jm 

1    was  naket  bunden  faste  to  pe  piler,  )?at  tu  ne  mihtes  now. 

I    hwider  wrenche   fra  \}a  duntes.      e  1375  [^^^  Wrenk  v.  iJ. 

I    1387  Trevisa  Higden  VII.  53S  Anoon  his  knysles  come  to 

!    Venus  to  have  the  ryng,  but  heo  wrenchide  \MS.  a.  wrynch- 

ede]  and  blenchide  and  strof  longe  tyme,  but  [etc.].     c  1500 

I    New  Notbr.  Mnyd  152  in   Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  7  To  fulfyll 

Hiswanton  wyli,  Wrenchynge  fiom  me  alway.      c  1530  Tik- 

DALE  Nunt.   xxii.  25  The  asse ..  wren  shed  vnto  the  wallc 

and  thrust  Balams  fote  vnto  the  wall.     1591  Sylvester  Dm 

,    Bartas  I.   v.  258  This  Torpedo. .  Doth  not  as  other  Fish, 

that  wrench  and  wriggle  When   they  be  prickt.     x6»S  Br. 
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MoxjHTfiGV  A^^.Cafsarfm  ^19  .Setting  some  rigorous  Puri- 
tans aside,  that  like  no  Religion  but  one  of  their  owne 
making,,  .there  are  few  Calvinists..  that  will  wrench  at  this, 
1716  Gay  Trivia  iii.  123  Should  thy  shoe  wrench  aside, 
down,  down  you  fail. 

/3.  c  1340  Hampoi-E  Pr.  Consc.  1538  Some  gasc  wrynchand 
to  and  fra,  And  some  gas  hypand.  xs»9  Hawes  Past.  Pleas. 
XVIII.  (1845)  84,  I  can  not  wrynchc  by  no  wyle  nor  croke, 
My  heart  is  fast  upon  so  sure  a  hoke.  a  1632  T.  Taylor 
Cod's  Judgent.  1. 1.  xxii.  (1642)  84  A  charet.  ..wherein  were 
certain  yron-works,  which  with  wrinching  alx)ut  gave  an 
horriMe  sound.  a\^x  Bp.  Mountacu  Acts  ^  Mon.  (1642) 
49_7  Rather  then  goe  to  law,  to  sit  down  by  losse ;  and 
without  wrinching  forgo  what  was  hb  due. 

t  b.  Fencing,    (See  quots.  and  cf.  Whirl  w,  3.) 

X771  LoNNERGAN  Ftncev's  Guide  Index,  Wretickiug^  is  to 
disarm,  by  whirling  off  your  adversary's  blade,  without 
setting  any  bounds  to  it,  or  whirling  to  any  certain  parade. 
Ibid.  83  When  you  parry  with  a  Prime,  wrench  round  into 
a  Tierce. 

2.  Coursing,  Of  a  hare,  etc. ;  To  veer  or  come 
round  at  less  than  a  right  angle ;  to  rick. 

1576  TuRBERV.  Venerie  244  A  dearcwilliholde  on  the 
same  waye,  and  neuer  turneth  and  wrencheth  as  a  Hare  will 
do  before  the  Greyhounds.     x686  R.  Blomr  GentL  Recreat, 

II.  98  I  Sometimes  the  Hare  doth  not  Turn,  but  Wrench ; 
for  she  is  not  properly  said  to  Turn,  except  she  Turn  as  it 
were  round,  and  two  Wrenches  stand  for  a  Turn.  1753 
Chambers'  CycL  Suppl.  s.v.  Coursing,  If  the  hare  turns  not 
quite  about,  she  only  turencheth,  in  the  sportsman's  phrase. 
1839  Lmvs  of  Coursing  in  Youatt  Dog  (1845)  261  If  a  dog 
draws  the  fleck  from  the  hare,  and  causes  her  to  wrench  or 
rick  only. 

IL  3.  trans.  To  twist  or  turn  (a  thing)  forcibly 
or  with  effort ;  to  jerk  or  pull  with  a  violent  twist ; 
=  Wrest  v.  i.  Also  with  ad  vs.,  as  about  ^  round. 
a  12x5  Ancr.  R.  210  Summe  iuglurs  beo8  ^^et  ne  kunnen 
seruen  of  non  o3er  gleo,  buten  makien  cheres,  &  wrenchen 
mis  bore  mu3.  Ibid,  iii  Ich  chulle  wrenchen  hire  J>idcrward 
ase  heo  mestdredcl'i.  1545  Ascham  'roxoph.{.Kx\i^  146  Some 
will  take  theyr  bowe  and  writ'ne  and  wrincbe  it.  1578  Lytb 
Doiioens  41  .Small  seedes.  whiche  be  as  they  were  wrenched 
or  writhcn  about.  1590  Tarlton  News  Purgat.  22  Though 
shee  coulde  not  treade  right,  yet  wrincht  her  shooe  inward. 
1600  SuRFLCT  Countrie  Farme  in.  xi.  444  The  wood  of  such 
great  plants,  doth  pinch  and  wrinche  the  graft  mightily. 
1674  [see  Wreathe  W.6J.  1718  Hp.  Hutchinson  IVitch- 
cra/t  146  One  [cart  carrying  cornl  wrench'd  Amy  Duny's 
House,  upon  which  she  came  out  in  a  Rage.  1819  Scott 
Leg.  Montrose  xWi,  If  you  venture  to  call  for  assistance,  I 
will  wrench  round  your  neck.  i8as  —  Taliitn.  xxviii,  Elach 
strange  and  disproportioned  feature  wrenched  by  horror 
into  still  more  extravagant  ugliness.  183^  Murchison 
Sititr.  Syst,  i.  xxxL  423  The  limestone  of  the  principal  branch 
is  suddenly  wrenched  round.      1863  B.  Taylor  Poets  Jml. 

III.  li^atcho/ \ight  J  Blow,  winds.. And  wrench  the  trees 
forlorn  That  struggle  where  they  stand.  1876  Swinburne 
Erechlheus  5S8  All  her  flower  of  body,., With  the  might  of 
the  wind's  wrath  wrenched  and  torn. 

b.  To  tighten  with  or  as  with  a  wrest  or  wrench ; 
+  to  tune  (a  harp,  etc.)  in  this  way.  Also  with  «/• 

1577  Grancr  Golden  Aphrod.  H  iij  b,  Orpheus  with  thy 
Harpe  in  bande,  Arion  also  . .,  Wrinche  vp  your  strings. 
Ibid.  M  ij  b,  Playing,. vppon  their  Harpes,  wrinchcd  and 
set  to  the  highest  note  of  Diatesseron.  1875  Knight  Diet, 
Meek.  2253/1  The  eye  [of  the  spanner]  is  caught  over  the 
stud  on  the  collar,  so  as  to  wrench  it  fast. 

Jig.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  I.  viii.  11  For  thy  Reuenge  Wrench 
vp  thy  power  to  th*  highest. 

+  4.  Jig.  a.  To  draw  or  turn  (a  person)  aside ;  to 
force  out  ^the  riglit  way.  Obs, 

a  laoo  St.  Marker.  4  pact  tu  ne  maht  nanes  weies.  .wenden 
me  ne  wrenchen  ut  of  t>e  weie.  a  xaaj  l-fg'  Kath.  124  Nes  J«r 
nan  t>et  mahte  neauer  eanes  wrenchen  hire,  .ut  of  ^e  weie. 
c x»y>  Haii  Meid.  <^j  Ihesucrist.  .leucswa  hare  heorte  balden 
to  him,  |?at  hare  flesches  eggunge , .  no  weorri  hare  heorte  wit, 
DC  wrenche  bam  ut  of  ^  wei  ^at  ha  beo3  in  gongen. 

tb.  To  draw  out  or  expel  (temptations);  to 
withdraw  or  shelter  (oneself) ;  to  divert  or  deflect 
towards  another.     (Cf.  Wrknk  v.  2.)     Obs. 

a  isas  After.  /?.a44  Swuche^uhtesofte,i  viesliche  soulen, 
wrencncS  ut  sonre  viesliche  tentaciuns  J>eone  summe  of  \>c 
uorme.  Hid.  204  pet  tu  ne  mciht  ^is  scheld  holden  o  J>ine 
heorte,  ne  wrencnen  \>c  J>crunder  frommard  \>e  deofles  eare- 
wcn.  Ibid.  304  ?if  \>u  scUt  J>et  J>in  unstrencde  ne  muhte 
nout  elles,  ^u  wrenchest  J^ine  sunnc  o  God, 

fo.  To  misreprestnt  or  slander  (a  person). 

e  1300  Pot,  So'igs  (Camden)  157  Jef  y  am  wreint  in  beore 
write,  Thenne  am  y  bac-bite. 

6.  To  injure  or  pain  (a  person,  the  limbs,  etc.) 
by  undue  straining  or  stretching;  to  rick,  sprain, 
strain. 

a.  11530  Palsgr-  785/1, 1  wrenche  my  foote,  or  any  lymme, 
I  put  It  out  of  joynt.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  235  A  playster,. 
upon  places  that  be  out  of  ioynt  or  wrenched.  x6ii  Kiario, 
Storcersi  ie  tttembra,  to  straine  or  wrench  ones  limmes  out 
ofiotnt.  1638  W.  LiSLF.  tieliodorns  WW.  \^\  Bagoas  .with 
a  fall  Had  wrench'd  his  leg.  x'j^^wwt  Direct.  Serv.  Rules, 
You  wrenched  your  foot  against  a  stone,  and  were  forced  to 
slay.  1835  I'.  MiTCHEt.L  Acham.  0/  Aristoph.  1064  note^ 
To  wrench  the  ankle.  1854  Juackeray  Seivcotnes  xxii.  He 
..came  down  on  the  pavement  and  wrenched  his  leg. 

Jig.  \f>\%  Fuller  Holy  <J-  ProJ.  St.  in.  xix.  204  .Would  it 
not  have  wrench'd  and  sprain 'd  his  soul? 

/3.  1578  H.  Wottos  Courtlie  Controv.  259  By  wrinching 
their  foote  in  drawing  on  their  hose.  1583  tr.  Maison  Neuve  s 
CeriliOH  54  b,  H  is  fistes . .  so  were  wrinched  that  he  felt  them 
not-  1607  ToMKLL  Four  J.  Beasts  78  If  an  Ox  be  wrinched 
and  strayned  in  his  sinewes.  1684  J.  S.  Projit  ^  PUas, 
United  io^  Leg  out  of  Joynt  or  Wrinched. 

b.  To  affect  with  severe  pain,  suffering,  or 
anguish  ;  to  distress  or  pain  greatly ;  to  rack. 

1798  Colbridck  Anc.  Mar.  vu.  xv,  Forthwith  this  frame  of 
mine  wa**  wrenched  With  a  woful  agony,  a  1814  Wokdsw. 
Excurs.  VII.  S72  Through  the  space  Of  twelve  ensuing  days 


his  frame  was  wrenched.  1821  Shelley  Hellas  456  A  spirit 
not  my  own  wrenched  me  within. 

transj.  1805  WoRDSW.  Prelude  v.  31  Should  the  whole 
frame  of  earth  by  inward  throes  Be  wrenched. 

6.  To  pull  or  draw  with  a  wrench  or  twist;  to 
twist  or  wrest  out;  to  force,  turn,  etc.,  by  a  twist- 
ing movement:  a.  With  preps.,  as/r(?OT,  ?«/£?, <?«/ 
of,  to, 

158a  Stanvhurst  yEneis  in.  (Arb.)  72  Swiftlye  they  deter- 
mind,  .too  wrinche  thee  nauye  too  southward.  1604  Shaks. 
0th.  V.  ii.  288  Wrench  his  Sword  from  him.  1697  Dryuen 
/^neis  XII.  534  Turnus.  .Wrenched  from  his  feeble  hold  the 
shining  sword.  1730  Thomson  Winter  (ed.  3)  360  When 
Justice.  .Wrench'd  from  their  hand  Oppression's  iron  rod. 
1748  Anson's  I'oy.  ii.  vi.  201  Seizing  his  pistol,  [he]  wrenched 
it  out  of  his  baud.  i8ao  Shelley  Pronietk.  Unl>.  i.  39  To 
wTench  the  rivets  from  my  quivering  wounds.  ]88a  B.  I>.  W. 
Ramsay  Recoil.  Mil.  Sen'.  I.  i.  25  We  wrenched  out  of  the 
wall  an  iron  hook. 

^^.  and  in  fig.  context,  1603  Sukks.  Meas.Jor  M.n.iv.x^ 
How  often  dost  thou..  Wrench  awe  from  fooles  ?  i6of — 
Lear  I.  iv.  290  O  most  small  fault,..  Which  like  an  Engine, 
wrencht  my  frame  of  Nature  From  the  fixi  place.  1790 
Burns  '  U  'hat  needs  this  din '  20  Bruce . .  Wrench'd  his  dear 
country  from  the  jaws  of  ruin.  x8ao  Hazlitt  Led.  Dram, 
Lit.  i^  Nor  could  he  [sc.  Shakspere]  have  been  wrenched 
from  his  place  in  the  edifice,  .without  equal  injury  to  himself 
and  it.  1851  Hawthorne  Ho.  Sev.  Gables  xvi,To  wrench  it 
{sc,  a  fixed  opinion]  out  of  their  minds.  1879  M'^Carthy 
Own  Times  xlii.  III.  283  His  gift  was  that  which  wrenches 
success  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  failure. 

re^.  1834  Sib  F.  B.  Head  Bubbles  fr,  Brttnnen  129  As  if 
the  corpse,,  had  wrenched  himself  once  again  into  daylight. 
b.   With  advs.,  as  away,  off,  out,  outward,  ttp\ 
asunder,  open, 

1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  364  Staying  the  midst  of  your 
toole  vpon  the  horses  neather  iaw,  wrinch  the  tooth  outward. 
1608  Shaks.  Per.  ni.  ii.  53  Sec.  Gent.  *Tis  like  a  coffin... 
Cerimon,  Wrench  it  open  straight.  1639  G.  Plattks  Dis* 
cov.  Infin.  Treas.  xii.  84  In  a  quarter  of  an  houre  the  whole 
bush  is  wrenched  up  by  the  rootes.  1726  Swift  Gulliver  i. 
i,  I  had  the  fortune  to. .wrench  out  the  pegs.  1796  Bovs 
Agric.  Kent  (ed.  2)  120  A  hop-dog,  to  wrencn  up  the  poles. 
1819  Shelley  Peter  Bell  jrdi.  x.  As  he  was  speaking  came 
a  spasm,  And  wrenched  his  gnashing  teeth  asunder.  i8»5 
J.  Neai.  Bra.  Jonathan  I.  251  He  went  up  to  the  door, 
wrenched  oflFthe  fastenings.  1863  Geo.  Kliot  Romola  xxiv, 
Like  a  harp  of  which  all  the  strings  had  been  wrenched  away 
except  one.  1884  Manck.  Exam.  11  Oct.  5/1  They  wrencn 
off*  cupboard  doors  to  spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  closing 
them. 

fig.  182X  Hazlitt  Winterslow  x.  (1850)  174  The  revolu- 
tionary wheel  which  has  of  late  wrenched  men's  understand- 
ings almost  asunder.  1848  Mrs.  Gaskell  Mary  Barton  x, 
Wrenching  up  her  natural  feelings  of  home.  x868  Tenny- 
son Lucretius  218  It  seems  some  unseen  monster  lays  His., 
filthy  hands  upon  my  will,  Wrenching  it  backward  into  his. 

re^,  1865  Dickens  Mut,  Fr.  i.  i,  What  he  had  in  tow., 
sometimes  seemed  to  try  to  wrench  itself  away. 

absol.  (for  r</?.)  xpu  P.  A.  Talbot  /«  Shadow  of  Bush 
XXV.  277  At  sight  of  us  she  wrenched  free, 
o.   Without  const.    Also_/?^. 

1655  Vauchan  Silex  Scint.  iL  Starre  v.  Desire  that 
never  wiU  be  quench 'd,  Nor  can  be  writh'd,  nor  wrench'd. 
1697  DttvDzsAineis  x.  1273  To  wrench  the  Darts  which  in 
his  Buckler  li^ht.  1713  [Croxall]  Orig.  Canto  Spenser  xx. 
(171^)  17  Those  honest  Hounds.. Striving,  .to  wranch  the 
Cham,  Which  did  her  tender  Limbs  to  ih*  Rock  upty.  1879 
R.  Bridges  Shatter  Poems  {igia)  348  The  lazy  cows  wrench 
many  a  scented  flower. 

d.  To  seize  or  take  forcibly ;  ■=  Wrest  v.  4. 

^  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  in.  i.  63  They.. put  a  barren  Scepter 
in  my  Gripe,  Thence  to  be  wrencbt  with  an  vnlineall  Hand. 
1796S0UTHEY  Joanof  Arcv.  474  If  the  iron  rod  Should  one 
day  from  Oppression's  hand  be  wrench'd  By  everlasting 
Justice!  1810  Scott  Lad^  of  Lake  v.  vi,  Wrenching  from 
ruin*d  Lowland  swain  His  nerds  and  harvest,  183a  Ht. 
Maktineau  Ireland  vi.  92  Those  from  whose  hands  he  had 
wrenched  the  means  of  subsistence.  1851  Gallenga  Italy 
ijj  To  wrench  from  the  reluctant  hands  of  diplomacy  excep). 
tional  modifications  of  those  fatal  treaties.  x868  E.  Ed- 
wards Ralegk  I.  ix.  143  Spoils  had  been  wrenched  from 
Spain  such  as  hitherto  were  almost  unexampled. 

e.  To    deprive    (a    person)  of  something    by 
wrenching  or  wresting. 

1786  Burns  To  Mountain  Daisy  viii.  Till  wrench'd  of 
ev'ry  siay  but  Heav'n,  He,  ruin'd,  sink  1 

7.  To  twist,  alter,  or  change  from  the  right  or 
true  form,  application,  or  import;  to  wrest,  pervert, 
distort.     Cf.  WiiE.sT  v.  5. 

1549  Latimer  \st  Senn.  b^f.  Edw.  K/(Arb.)  29  Wrench- 
ing tijys  text  of  scrypture.. after  their  owne  pbantasie. 
Ibid.,  Thei  wrench  these  wordes  a  wrye.  i^  Puttenham 
Eng.  Poesie  w.  iv.  (Arb.)  89  Let  his  ryme  and  Concordes  be 
true,,  .and  not  darke  or  wrenched  by  wrong  writing.  1593 
Harvey  Piercers  Super.  100  Should  impertinent  secrecies 
be  reuealed;  ..euery  proposition  wrinched  to  the  harshest 
sense?  1641  Milton  Reform.  11.  Wks.  1851  IIL  51  These 
devout  Prelates  -for  these  many  years  have  not  ceas't  in 
their  Pulpits  wrinching,  and  spraining  the  texL_  f  1655  — 
Sonn.,  ^Cyriack,  zvhose  Grnndsire'  4  [HeJ  in  his  volumes 
taught  our  Lawes,  Which  others  at  their  Barr  so  often 
wrench.  1863  Cowden  Cij^rkb  Shaks.  Char.  viii.  211 
'I'hey  proceeded  to  wrench  that  power  to  the  restraining  of 
all  dissentients.  1877  Winchell  Reconcit.  Sci.  fy  Relig. 
xii.  325  It  is  in6nitely  better  to  learn  how  God  really  did 
proceed,  than  to . .  wrench  our  Bible  to  make  it  fit  a  miscon. 
ccption  of  facts. 

+  b.  To   derive   (a   word)   by   alteration  from 
another.     Obs, 

x6a3  Camden  Rem.{c6.  3)  70 Lewis,  wrenched  from  LmI^- 
wick,  which  Tilius  interpreteth.  Refuge  of  the  people. 

8.  Coursing.  To  divert,  turn,  or  bnng  round 
(a  hare,  etc.)  at  less  than  a  right  angle ;  to  rick. 

163a  Dbaytos  Poly-olb.  xxiii.  345  When  each  man.. notes 
Which  Dog  first  turnes  the  Hare,  which  first  the  other  coats, 


'  They  wrench  her  once  or  twice,  ere  she  a  turne  will  take. 
1839  Laws  of  Coursing  in  Youatt  Dog  (1845)  262  When  a 
dog  wrenches  or  ricks  a  hare  twice  following,  without  losing 
the  lead,  it  is  equal  to  a  turn.  1840  Sportsman  1 1.  216 
Wrenched  by  the  one  or  the  other  of  her  pursuers,  she 
seemed  every  moment  almost  in  the  jaws  of  one  of  theni. 
1865  Field  4  Mar.  151/3  Rebe  wrenched  her  hare  half  a 
dozen  lengths  in  advance  of  Master  Sweeney. 

absol.  1876  Coursing  Calendar  10  Gardenia  shot  in  front, 
and.  turned;  she  then  wrenched  and  killed.  1886  Field 
20  Feb.  227/2  Mr.  Dent's  dog  went  up  for  the  kill  after 
wrenching  once. 

+  9.  To  drive,  impel,  or  thrust  (a  weapon)  with 
a  twisting  movement.  Obs.  rare. 

1594  Kyd  Cornelia  iv.  i.  23  Scipio  hath  wrencht  a  sword 
into  hys  brest.  Ibid,  v.  322  He  wrencht  it  to  the  pommel 
through  his  sides. 

t  b.  refi.  To  force  (oneself)  in  among  others. 
Sc.  Obs.-^ 

_x7a9  WoDROw  Corr.  (1843)  H^*  454  [Such]  persons. .in  a 
time  of  party  and  division,  get  in  where  they  ought  not  to 
be,  and  when  they  have  wrenched  themselves  in,  talk  [etc.]. 

10.  absol.  To  pull  or  tug  {at  something)  with  a 
turn  or  twist.     A\sofig.  and  transf. 

1697  Drvden  /Eneis  xii.  1132  Th'  incumbent  Heroe 
wrench'd  and  pull'd  and  strain'd;  But  still  the  stubborn 
Earth  the  Steel  detain'd.  1858  Carlyle  Fredk,  Gt.  ix.  ix. 
p  3  France  has  been  wrenching  and  screwing  at  this  Lor- 
raine, wriggling  it  off  bit  by  bit.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr. 
II.  XV,  He.. again  grasped  the  stone.. and  wrenched  at  it. 
1891  Kii'LiNG  Life's  Handicap  245  The  water  snarled  and 
wienched  and  worried  at  the  timber. 

b.  To  come  out  by  or  as  by  wrenching. 

1903  E.  Childers  Riddle  of  Sands  viii.  The  lower  screw- 
plate  on  the  stern  post  had  wrenched  out. 

Wrench,  obs.  or  dial,  erron.  f.  Rinse  v. 
Wrenched  (ren*j*t,  poet,  re*n*Jed),  ///.  a.     [f. 
Wkknch  v.  +-EI>1.] 

1.  Sprained,  strained  ;  dislocated. 

^  1556  WiTHAi.sZ);r/.(i562)  77  b/2  Wrenched  or  hurte  in  the 
iointes,  distortus.  1567  Gkksham  in  Burgon  Life(i^y^)  II. 
212,  I  woldehave  waited  upon  you. .,  but  that  my  wrenched 
legge  would  not  suffer  nie.  1684  J.  S.  Projit  ^  Pleas. 
United  73  Foot  out  of  Joynt  or  wrinched  Foot.  1871 
Tennyson  Ganth  ^  Lynette  87  Who  never  knewest.  .pang 
Of  wrench'd  or  broken  limb.  1897  Anne  Page  ^y?«r;/i7tf» 
Ride  89  Brierly  loosed  the  wrenched  wrist. 

b.  Twisted,  wrung.  Also  with  off.  Occ&.%,  fig. 
1894  A.  Morrison  M.  Hewitt  Investigator  245  A  trap- 
door., six  or  eight  inches  open,  the  edge  resting  on  the  half- 
wrenched-off  bolt.  1908  A.  Noyes  iV.  Morris  63  There 
are  wrenched  hands  and  writhen  lips  tn  it.  1915  A.  Reade 
Poems  Love  ^  War  78  From  our  tears.. and  wrenched 
hearts,  Let  some  fair  harvest  spring. 

2.  Pros,     (See  quot.) 

1801  J.  C.  Parsons  Engl.  Versif.  144  Wrenched  Accent. 
—This  term  is  used  when  the  metrical  stress  is  thrown  upon 
a  syllable  which  would  not  ordinarily  be  accented. 

Wrenclier  (re-n'Jai).    [f.  Wrench  z^. +  -er1.] 

1.  A  machine  or  instrument  for  wrenching  or 
wringing,     rare, 

1495  Trevisa's  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  xix.  I.  892  Sourysshe 
thynges.  .here  downe  the  mecte  as  it  were  a  pressour  other 
a  wrencher  [AfiVS',  wrynge].  183a  S.  Warren  Diary  Late 
Pkysiciiin  I.  380  Before  proceeding  to  use  our  screws,  or 
wrenchers,  we  once  more  looked  and  listened. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  wrenches  or  twists. 
K\%ofig. 

1847  in  Home  Life  Sir  D.  Bre%vster  (1869)  190  [Thou  wert] 
The  pillar  of  thine  own  beloved  fane;  The  wrencher  of  its 
chill  and  crushing  chain.  1863  Cowden  Clarke  Shaks. 
Char,  xvii.  415  The  wrencher  of  a  civil  institution  to  his 
own  individual  aggrandisement. 

tWrenclifal,  a.  Obs.  rare,    [f.  Wrench  j^.i 

+  -FUU]     Artful,  crafty,  deceitful. 

a  IM5  Ancr.  R.  268  His  wihlful  crokes,  &  his  wrenchfule 
wicchecreftes.  C1235  Leg.  Kath.  890  pe  wrenchfule  feont 
..wi3  his  wiles  weorp  ham  ut  sone  of  paraises  selhSen. 
^1330  Hali  Meid.  (1022)  64  pu  wrenchfule  [Titus  MS. 
wrech-wile]  ful  wiht  I  at  for  nawt  J?u  prokest  me  to  for-gulten. 

Wrenching  (re-n^Jir)),  vbt.  sb.  [i.  Wrench  v. 
+  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  in  various  senses ;  an 
instance  of  this. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R,  v.  xxviii.  (Addit.  MS.),  pe 
bond  is  greued .  .by  wrastinge  and  wrenching  of  ioyntes. 
C 1430  Lanfanc's  Cirwg.  5  (Addit.  MS.),  pc  secunde  tech- 
ynge  a  comyn  word  off  wrenchynges  out  of  loynte.  1545 
Ascham  Toxofih.  (Arb.)  145  An  other  maketh  a  wrynchinge 
with  hys  backe.  1580  Blundevil  Horsemanship  51  b.  Of 
the  wrinching  of  the  shoulder.  1674,  Barbette's  Chirurg. 
(ed.  2)  17  Sometimes  the  Bone  is.. forced  out  of  its  place.. 
but  a  little,  or  half,  which  is  called  Sub-Iuxation,  or  Wrench- 
ing. 1733  TuLL  Horse-Hoeing  Husb.  xxii.  338  By  the  Twist- 
ing (or  Keiiching)  of  the  Wheels.  i8ai  Bykon  Two  Foscari 
1.  i.  160  My  curdling  limbs  Quiver  with  the  anticipated 
wrenching,  1861  Dickens  Alt  Year  Round  13  July  365 
The  sudden  wrenching  of  him  out  of  our  boat.  1884  E. 
Yates  Recoil.  I.  159  The  charioteers,  .declined  to  submit 
them  to  the  unavoidable  twists  and  wrenchiiigs. 

fs-  'S5S  Latimer  in  Foxe  A.  ^  M.  (1583)  172^/^  Their 
racking,  writhing,  wrinching,  and  monstrously  iniuryng  of 
Gods  holy  scripture.  1583  Melbancke  Pkiloiivius  Cc  iij, 
Whose  loue  hath  eased  the  wrenching  of  my  heart.  1863 
Cowden  Clarke  Shaks.  Char.  xvi.  391  No  tyranny  being 
equal  to  the  wrenching  of  law  for  penal  purposes. 

b.  spec.  The  action  of  rectifying  a  deformed 
foot,  esp.  by  a  foot-wrench. 

1896  TuBBv  Deformities  415  Wrenching.,  may  be  effected 
more  especially  in  this  degree  by  manual  force,  and  in  the 
severer  degrees  by  special  apparatus.  Ibid.^  When  wrench- 
ing is  earned  out  with  the  hands. 

t2.  a  griping  pain  ia  the  bowels,     Obs, 


WRENCHING. 

1607  WalkingtoN  Oft.  Class  124  Vexed  much  with 
witDching  and  griping  in  ihc  bowels.  1607  Topsbll  Four'/. 
Btasts  ^t,-i  The  wringings  and  WTiDchings..ia  the  guts  or 
bcUy  of  a  man  or  woman. 
1 3.  atlrib.  in  wreiichiitg-irott. 


Shaks.  Rtm.  t,  Jul.  V.  iii.  »j  Giue  me  that  Mat- 


tocVe,&  the  iiieoching  Iron.  17*9  f'uilit  Ailvertiser  6  June 
3.  a  The  Thieves  left  behind  them  a  Wrenchmg  Iron,  about 
two  Feet  long.  .  „  .,  t 

WrencMug,  />//.  a-  [f-  as  prec.  + -ing •«.] 
That  wrenches  or  twists;  of  the  nature  of  a 
wrench.     Alsoyf/. 

i6it  GaI!1sfoki>  Gliny  -^"IT-  "•  =■"•  ?'S  Yet  we  haue  still 
gone  forward,  and  could  not  bee  pull'd  backe  by  any  wrench- 
inz  arme  whatsoeuer.  1S89  Welch  TtxtBk.  Siival Archil. 
viL  99  The  stem  must  be.  ..strengthened  to  resist  the  wrench- 
ing stresses.  1(89  GuKTER  Thai  FriHchman  xix.  248  He 
..gives  this  wrist. .a  wrenching  twist.  1894  T.  Pinkerton 
BUttard  105  Ihe  thought,  .gave  him  a  wrenching  pang. 

Hence  Wro-ncMngly  adv. 

1IS4  L.  Macbean  tr.  Buchanan's  Spir.  SoHfs  28  He  was 
stripped  and  wrencliingly  Stretched  out  with  cruel  strain. 

t  Wrenoh-milk.  Obs.rare.  Also  6  wrynche, 
uryncbe.  [f.  the  stem  of  Webnch  v.  Cf.  OE. 
wnnghwxg  curd.]     Curd. 

1510  Stanbriikk  Vocabnla  (W.  de  W.)  Cv,  Oxigiilum, 
wrenche  niylke.  [IMJ  Oxigala,  wrynche  mylke.)  1530 
PAI.SGR.  285/2  Urynche  mylke,  tnaJgre  [read  matgvi], 

t  Wrene,  "■  Obs.  rare.  [OE.  wrsene  lascivious, 
libidinous.]     Wanton. 

c  1400  Lau,/  Tr<^  bk.  6600,  I  schal  the  teche  bothe  bur- 
dounand  mene,  Ne  be  thow  neuere  so  wroth  ne  wrene. 

Wrene,  Mli.  v,ir.  Wby  v\ 

Wrenean  (renran),  a.  [f.  the  name  of  the 
architect  Sir  Christopher  Wrtn  (1633-1733)  + 
->AN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  following  or  conson- 
ant with  the  architectural  theories  or  practices  of, 
Sir  C.  Wren  ;  built  by  Wren. 

1S13  GtKtl.  Mag.  Feb.  132  The  decorationsof  the  Wrenean 
school  of  architecture.  Ibid.  133  Topped  with  Wrenean 
pedestals  and  balls.  IHd.,  Whether  at  the  Wrenean,  or 
any  subsequent  period.  1896  Westiii.  Gaz.  11  Sept.  3/1 
The  exquisite  gates  which  adorn  the  Wrenean  terraces  of 
Chelsea. 

Hence  Wrene'aniie  v.  trans ,  to  make  Wrenean 
in  character. 

18x3  Getttl.  Mag.  Feb.  133/1  The  laiithern  is  wholly 
Wreneaiiised,  in  two  tiers  with  lights  to  each. 

Wreng,  obs.  var.  Wbing  v. 

tWrength.  Obs.  rare~^.  [repr.  OE.  type 
*wr(ngSu,  i.  u/rang  WuoNO  a.  For  the  formation 
ci.  It tigth,  strength. '\    Crookedness;  distortion. 

c  laao  Bestiary  85  in  O.  E,  Misc.  3  Danne  go3  he  to  a  ston, 
&  he  billeS  ?,er-on,  13ille3  til  his  bee  bifom  haueS  3e 
wrengSe  forloren. 

t  Wrenk,  sb.  Sc.  and  north.  Obs.  Forms : 
a.  4-5  WTenk(e.  /3.  5-6  'wrink(e,  wrynk. 
[Northern  var.  of  Wbench  sb.'^     Cf.  next.] 

L   =  Wbench  x*.l  i.    Freq.  coupled  \iiihwiU. 

c  1325  Metr,  Horn.  Pro!.  2  Thou  filde  this  gaste  sa  full  of 
witte..That  al  bestes  er  red  for  man,  Sa  mani  wyle  and 
wrenk  he  can.  C1340  Ha.mpole  Pr.  Consc.  1360  pe  world 
..ledes  a  man  with  wrenkes  and  wyles.  x-^.  .Cursor 
M.  13336  (GOtt.),  Na  wrenkes  [other  MSS.  wrenches] 
of  (h:  maledight  Againes  liir  sal  h.iue  no  might,  c  1440 
yorb  Mysi.  xxx.  67  With  wrynkis  and  with  wiles  to 
wend  me  my  weys.  c  1480  Henkyson  Fox,  IVol/l^  Catiger 
yj  For  euerie  wrink,  forsuith,  thow  hes  ane  wyle.  0x500 
in  Ratis  Having,  etc  3  Thedeuillwyll  cast  mony  wrenkisof 
faLsait.  1500-ao  Dunbar  I'oems  xxx.  42  In  mc.wes  mony 
wrink  and  wyle.  a  zsoSMersar  \n  Bannatyne  MS.{HMnia, 
Club)  808/19  ^"*^r  every  wrynk  luk  that  ye  haif  a  wyle. 

2.  Trickery,  deception  ;  =  Wbenxh  sb.^  3. 

im8  R.  Brlsnk  Chron.  (tSio)  246  For  falsbed  &  for  wrenk 
be  hirsuore  |>e  land. 

t  Wrenk,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  4  wrenko, 
wrinck.    [Northern  var.  of  Wbb.n'ch  v.    Cf.  prec] 

1.  intr.  To  writhe ;  to  turn  -away. 

a  X  joo  Cursor  M.  17458  Bot  iesu  crist  |?at  rightwis  es, . . 
A'Wai  to  wrenk  he  dos  ^>e  wrang.  IHd.  19353  I'an  he-gan 
J»ai  wrenk  \,Udtt.  wrinck.  Fair/,  wrenche]  and  wrest.  And  for 
tene  )>air  tethe  to  gnast. 

2.  trans.  To  turn  aside,  to  divert  from  oneself. 
(Cf.  Wbench  v.  4  b.) 

a  X300  Cursor  M.  26385  pis  ypocrites . .  wald  ai  wrenk  |?air 
aun  wites.  For  tosem  ^am-self  god  and  lele. 

Wrennlan  (re'nian),  a.  [See  Wbenean  a.  and 
-IAN.]     Built  by,  or  in  the  style  of,  Sir  C.  Wren. 

1853  EccUsiologist  XIV.  393  The  gallery  front  of  a  Wren- 
niaii  church  of  two  orders,  such  as  S.  James's  Piccadilly. 

Wreoen,  WreoOien :  see  Wkv  v.,  Wrethe  v.^ 
Wrest  (rest),  sb>  Forms  :  a.  3-6  wreste,  5- 
wrest  (7-9  rest),  5  wreoste,  6  wreast,  Sc. 
wreist,  7  Sc.  wriest,  8  rist.  /3.  4-5  wray8t(e, 
5  ■wrai8t(e.  7.  5  wraaste,  wrastt,  5-6  wra«t(e. 
[f.  the  verb.] 

L  L  The  action  of  twisting,  wrenching,  or 
writhing ;  a  twist,  wrench  ;  a  tug  or  violent  pull ; 
+  a  turn  of  a  tuning-peg  (quot.  1501). 

a  xioo  Cursor  M.  3462  pair  strut  it  was  vn-stem  stith,  Wit 
wrathli  wrcstes  {GStt.  wraystes]  aiber  writh.  a  1400-50  Bk. 
Cunasye  26  in  Babees  Bk.  300  First  to  the  ry?ht  honde  t>ou 
.shalle  go,  Sittben  to  ^o  left  honde  \iy  negfae  ix>u  cast ;  To 
horn  t»ou  bogbe  withouten  wrast.  c  1500  PrmierHs  in  Antiq. 
Re^.  (1809)  IV.  406  Stoppide  in  the  freytes  they  \sc.  lute- 
strings]  ahydeth  the  pynnes  wrest.  X50X  Douglas /"a/,  lion. 
II.  iv,  Thair  instrumentis  all  maist  war  fldillis  lang.  But  with 
■  itting  quhilk  neuer  a  wreist  jeid  wrang.    1575  Laneham 
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Let.  (1871)  53  With  the  wreast  of  a  Cok  [he]  was  sure  of  a 
coolar :  water  spurting  vpward.  i6xi  Cotgb.,  Torse,  ..a 
wrest,  wriiich ;  wrythe,  wrying. 

1883A.  HEKSCHELinA^«/«rtf  March  458  The  time-rates  of 
each  of  tiicse  momenta.. are  respectively  angular  moment 
or  twirl  (of  a  force-couple)  and  tractive  moment  or  wrest  (of 
a  motor-couple). 

Jig.  c  1430  LvDG.  Ly/e  of  our  Lady  (Caxton,  ?  1484)  I  viii  b, 
It  causeth  hertes  no  fenger  to  debate  That  partyd  ben  with 
the  wreste  of  hate,  aiS9oGKEENE  Orpharion  Wlcs.  (Grosartj 
XII.  31  l.oue, ..if  it  be  ouerstrained,  crackcth  at  the  first 
wrest.  1838  S.  Bellamy  BeUapfal  126  In  the  strong  wrest 
of  supplication,  then,  sole  travailing. 

b.  Extent  of  wresting  ;  hence,  reach  of  capacity  ; 
stretch,  strain.     rare~'^* 

'593  Nashb  Christ's  T.  L  ij  b.  Thou  wert  chosen  to  make 
an  Oration . . ,  in  which  (hauing  toy  led  thy  wits  to  theyr  high- 
est wrest)  thou  [etc.]. 

fc.  Without  article.     Twist  or  coil.     Obsr'^ 

a  1575  Ir,  Pol,  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden  Na  36)  49  Thci 
hade  for  the  moste  parte  long  heare,  withowte  wrest  or  curie. 
+  d.  Sc,  A  wrenching  or  spraining  of  the  muscles ; 
a  sprain  or  strain.  Obs, 

x6z6  Orkney  IVitch  Trial  in  Dalyell  Darker  Su^erstit. 
Scotl.  (1834)  118  [To  make]  a  wresting  thread,  and  give  it  in 
the  name  of  the  t"aiher,  Sone,  and  the  Holie  Gaist, . .  it  wald 
mak  ony  wrest  of  man  or  beast  haill,  c  1700  in  Jas.  Watson 
Coll.Sc.  Poems  {\jp6)\.  60  It  will  be  good  against  the  Pine  Of 
any  Wriest  or  Strienzie.  x88i  Paul  Past^  Pres.  Aberdeen. 
15  Mr.  Thomson  then[  =  in  1698J  being  bed-rid  by  reason  of 
a  Wrest  in  his  ankle. 

t2.  fg.  An  ill  or  evil  turn  ;  a  trick.     Obs. 

14. .  Sir  Beues  (E.)  1930  A  made  hire  alway  to  etc  ferst. 
Lest  (>ey  deden  him  ony  wrest,  c  1440  York  Myst.  xvii. 
187  Than  shall  we  wayte  J)am  with  a  wrest,  And  make  all 
wast  J>at  l>ei  liaue  wroght. 

t3.  The  action  of  wresting,  forcing,  or  straining 
the  meaning  or  purport  of  words,  etc. ;  an  instance 
of  this.     Ois. 

1581  J.  Bell  HadJon's  Anstv.  Osor,  169  b.  By  what  wrest 
of  Logicke  doth  Osorius  gather  habilitie  of  Freewill  out  of 
the  holy  ordJnaunces.  1597  J.  Payne  Royal  Exch.^  aa  lliey 
seke  fauls  armure  by  wrest  of  scripture,  a  1603  T,  Cart- 
WRIGHT  Confut.  Rkeni.N.  T.  (1618)  467  Where  the  witnesse 
of  the  other  liath  often  a  wrest  and  lackeof  her  corruption. 
Ibid.  716  It  is.. partly  falsification,  partly  a  wrest  of  the 
Scripture.  160;)  [B p.  W.  Barlow]  J^«.iw.  Nameless  Cath. 
38  To  picke  quarels  at  words,  by  wrests  and  streines,  neither 
to  purpose  nor  to  sense. 

II.  teckn,  +  4.  Surg,  A  peg  for  tightening 
a  ligature  by  twisting.     Obs. 

c  1370  Arderne  Practica  (MS.  Ashm.  1434)  fo'-  4  I"  q"0 
foramine  vnuni  vertile,  anglice  wrayst,  imponatur.  a  1415 
tr.  Arderne  o  liy  middez  of  whiche  wraiste  in  ^e  ouer  ende 
shal  be  a  litel  hole. 

5.  An  implement  for  tuning  certain  wire-stringed 
instruments,  as  the  harp  or  spinet ;  a  tuning-key. 
Now  arck. 

In  ME.  sometimes  erron.  used  to  render  X.. plectrum. 

1398  Trevisa  Earth.  De  P.  A',  v.  xxi.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pe 
sowne  of  speking  byndej?  wordes  ;  as  wreste  [1495  wraste].. 
temperith  f>e  strenges,  so  \}ft  tonge  smyte>  t>e  teeh.  c  14*5 
in  Anglia  VIII.  109/31  Pis  newe  tymbrer  scttil».  .hirhandys 
and  fyngers  for  a  wrast,  Vat  is  an  instrument  of  organ-songe. 
c  1440  Protnp.  Paiv.  533/2  Wrcsteofan  harpe  or  other  lyke, 
plectrum,  c  1460  Liber  P luscardensis  (1877)  1.  593  Sal  we 
the  menstral  wyt  ?  Yha,  hot  lie  bent  and  pruf  thaim  \si.  the 
strings]  with  his  wraist.  1504  Cobnishe  111  Skelion's  fVks. 
(1568)  Z  vij,  A  harper  w*  his  wrest  maye  tune  the  harpe 
wrong.  1575  Laneham  Lei.  (1871)  38  Hiz  harp  in  good 
gtace  dependaunt  before  li im  :  hiz  wreast  tyed  to  a  green  lace, 
and  hanging  b}^.  1618  in  fl alyburton  s  Ledger  (1867)  333 
Wrests  for  virginals  the  groce,  vi  li.  1663  Pepys  Diary  i 
April,  Calling  on  the  virginall  maker,  buying  a  rest  for 
myself  to  tune  my  tryangle.  1668  /bid.  20  July,  To  buy 
a  rei^t  for  my  espinette  at  the  ironmonger's. 

1793  Minstrel  I.  91  Beside  it,  suspended  by  a  green  lace, 
he  hung  the  wrest,  or  key,  by  wliich  it  is  tuned.  (Cf.  quot. 
1575.]  1819  Scott  Ivanhoe  xHii,  A  silver  chain,  by  which 
hung  the  wrest,  or  key,  with  which  he  tuned  his  harp.  1831 
H.  Neele  Rom.  Hist.  I.  201  Trying  his  harp  strings,  and 
with  liis  wrest  or  screw  tuning  them  to  the  proper  pitch. 
i86i  W.  F.  Collier  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  36  The  distinctive  badge 
of  the  [minstrersj  profession  was  the  wrest  or  tuning-key. 

trans/,  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P,  R.  v.  xxiii.  (Bodl. 
MS.),  Sonne  is.  .yschape  with  t>e  wraaste  [L.  plectrum]  of 
|?e  lunge. 

b.  Jig*  and  ip  fig.  context. 

n  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VU^  3  There  lacked  a  wrest  to 
the  harpe  to  set  all  the  sirynges  in  a  monacorde  and  tune, 
wliich  was  the  matrimony,  .betwene  the  kynge  and..  Eliza- 
beth. 1603  J.  Davies  (Heref.)  Microcosmos  Wks.  (Grosart) 
I.  81/1  O  let  the  longest  Largs  be  shortest  Briefes  In  this 
discordant  Note,  and  turne  the  Wrest.  1613  Jas.  I  Edict 
agst.  Private  Combats  4 sThh  smaW  instrument  the  Tongue 
. .  being  kept  in  tune  by  the  wrest  of  awe. 

c.  I/er.  The  figure  of  a  *  wrest*  used  as  a  charge. 
157a  BosSEWELL  Arntorie  ii.  87  b,  His  crest  a  wrest  in 

crosse,  Sol.  1688  Holme  Armoury  iii.  xvi,  (Roxb.)  59/2 
He  heareth  Argent,  a  Virginall  Wrest  sable. 

t  6.  a.  An  implement  for  wresting ;  a  tool  for 
turning  bolts,  nuts,  etc. ;  a  screw-key.     Also^^. 

1589 in  Trans.  ShroPsh.  Archaeol.  Soc.  (1878)  1. 12,  iiij  vice 
pynnes  with  a  wrest  for  a  field  bedde.  1593  Rites  -V  Mon. 
Ch.  Durham  (Surtees)  8  Two  silver.  .Candlesticks  for  two 
tapers  . .  to  be  taken  in  sunder  with  wrests.  1598  [see 
Wrench  sb.^  5].  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  4  Thie 
fellowship  in  feeding  together  is.  .a  wrest  tliatstraineth  and 
sireicheth  benevolence  to  the  utmost. 

fiS-  «  *59*  Greene  Alcida  11617)  E  4,  Faith  is  the  key 
that  shuts  the  spring  of  loue,  Lightnesse  a  wrest,  that  wring- 
eih  all  awry. 

•f-  b.  A  machine  for  hoisting  or  hauling  weights. 
Obs.  rare. 

1584  B.  R.  tr.  Herodotus  ii.  104  They  deuised  certaj'ne 
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engines  or  wrestcs  [Gr.  /iijxocoi]  to  heaue  vp  stones  from 
the  grounde, ..hauyng  vppon  each  stayre  a  wreast. 
to.  (bee  quot.}     Obs,  rare-~°. 

1688  Holme  Armoury  in.  102/1  Wrest,  is  that  by  which 
Saw  Teeth  are  set. 

7.  Special  Combs.,  as  wrest  block,  =  wrest  plank\ 
wreat-pin,  the  peg  or  pin  round  which  the  ends 
of  the  wires  or  strings  of  certain  musical  instru- 
ments are  coiled ;  a  tuning-pin  (also  atlrib.') ; 
■wrest-plank,  the  board  in  a  piano  in  which  the 
wrest-pins  are  fixed  (also  atlrib,  and  Comb.), 

X787  H.  Walton  Specif,  of  Patent  No.  1607,  The  *rcst 
block, . .  the  damper . . ,  and  the  rest  pin . .  are  made  the  same 
as  they  always  are  made  in  Grand  Piano  Fortes.  1783  J. 
Broadwood  specif,  of  Patent  No.  1379  3  The  'rist  pins  to 
which  thestrings  are  fixt.  x8osT.  'Lovr>Specif  of  Patent 
No.  2591.  2  The  rest  pin  block.  182^  P.  Ebabd  Specif,  of 
Patent  No.  5065.  2  The  want  of  stability  in  the  wrest  pin 
plank.  x88o  A.  J,  Hipkins  in  Grove  Diet,  Mus.  1 1.  722/1 
The  luning.pin  screws . .  into  the  thick  metal  wrest  pin  piece. 
1799  J.  Smith  Specif  of  Patent  tio.  2345.  a  The  Drawing., 
shows  the  *rest  plank,  trussed  with  wood.  1846  Burkin- 
YOUNG  in  Repert.  Patent  Invent.  (1847)  IX.  78  The  rest 
plank  bridge.  x88i  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  50  Piano 
Manufacturing: ..  Tuner.  Turner.  Wire  Maker.  Wrest 
Plank  Maker. 

Wrest,  sb.^  Agric.  Now  dial.  Also  9  wreest, 
wrist.  [Incorrect  spelling  of  rest^  var.  Keest  sb.y 
by  association  with  prec.  and  Wrkst  r.]  A  piece 
of  iron  (for  wood)  fastened  beneath  the  mould- 
board  in  certain  ploughs,    b.  A  mould-board. 

1653  Blithe  Eng.  Impror*.  Impr.  xxviii.  190  The  Plough- 
sheath,  Wrest,  Beam,  Share,  and  Coulter  .  retain  these 
names  clearly  in  most  parts.  1669  Worlidce  Syst.  Agri- 
cult.  207  Any  Plough,  .having  its  true  Pitch,  with  its  true 
cast  on  the  Sheild-board  and  short  Wrest.  1765  A.  Dick- 
son Treat.  Agric.  (td.  2)  165  The  earth  of  the  furrow,  in 
rising  up  from  the  fore  part  of  the  wrest,  is  soon  resisted  by 
the  mold-boaid,  and  turned  over  suddenly.  1778  [W.  H. 
Marshall]  Minutes  Agriculture  6  March  1776  tiote^  The 
wrest  is. .the  piece  of  wood,  or  iron,  .which  is  meant  to 
wrest  open  and  clear  effectually  the  bottom  of  the  plow- 
furrow.  1796  KoYS  Agric.  Kent  (1813)64'!  he  furrows,  are 
opened  with  an  old  plough,  with  a  wrest  at  each  side.  1844 
H.  StephivNS  Bk.  Farm  I.  408  The  wrest  or  mould-board. 
1887  Parish  &  Shaw  Kentish  Dial.  191  IVreeit,.  .x\\s^.  paxt 
of  a  Kentish  plough  ..  on  which  it  rests  against  the  land 
ploughed  up.  1893  S.  E.  Wore.  IVords  49  li  'rist  {IVrest  or 
Rest)  of  a  plough,  a  piece  of  wood  below  the  shield-board, 
which  wrests  the  earth  aside  from  the  plough. 

Wrest,  obs.  var.  W  kist  sb. 

Wrest  (.rest),  V.  Forms :  a.  i  wraeetan,  3-4 
wresten,  5  -yn,  -on,  4-6  wreste,  4-  wrest 
(7  rest) ;  6-7  wreast(e,  6  Sc.  wreist  (9  reist), 
6  wryst(e,  Sc,  wrist.  ^.  north.  4  ^rraist^e,  5-6 
wrayste.  7.  4-6  wrast,  wraste.  Pa.  I,  3-5 
wraste ;  (also  pa.  ppie.)  4-5  wrast,  5  wraiste, 
wrest ;  4  wraisted,  wrastid  (etc.),  6-  wrested. 
[OK.  wrxslan^  =  ON.  ^wreisla  (ONorw.  and  Icel. 
reista ;  MDa.  vresie^  Da.  vriste) : — *wraistjan,  re- 
lated to  Wbist. 

The  northern  forms  with  <z:,  ay,  are  directly  ad.  ON. 
*'wrcista.'\ 

I.  1.  trans.  To  subject  (something)  to  a  twisting 
movement;  to  turn  or  twist.  Also  with  advs.,  as 
about,  away,  round. 

a.  a  1000 Sal.  ^Sat.  95(Gr.\  T.  .bine,  .onSatungan  sticaS, 
wrseste3  him  ?set  woddor,  and  him  &a  wongan  briece?. 
c  1205  Lav.  7532  Julius  hit  wraste  &  \>Rt  sweord  stike  feste. 
C  1330  R.  Prlnne  Chron.  li'ace  3104  Hur  f>ngres  schc 
wrast,  t>e  blod  out  brak.  Schc  trembiede.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth.  De  P.  K.  xvim.  ix.  (Bodl.  MS.)  fob  248/2  [c  poette 
seij>  )>&t  serpente  wraste  his  owne  white  heed  backeward. 
a  14*5  Cursor  AL  7510  (Trin.),  I  shook  hem  bi  l>e  berdts  so 
jat  her  chaules  I  wraste  in  two.  ci^o  Prowp.  Parv. 
533  2  Wrestyn,  and  wryihyn  a-5en,  reflecto.  1548  Elyot, 
Intorquere  tnenium,  to  writhe  or  wreste  the  chynne.  1599 
Hakluvt  Voy.  II.  i.  272  A  small  rod  of  siluer.. which  is 
wrested,  so  that  the  two  ends  meet.  X603  Holland  Plu- 
tarch's Mor.  148  A  fhoe  is  wrested  and  turned  according  to 
the  fashion  of  a  crooked  or  splay-foot.  1676  Mahveli.  Cen. 
Councils  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  153  The  helioirope  flower.. 
wrests  its  neck  in  turning  after  the  warm  sun.  X733  Tl'll 
Horse-Hoeing  Husb.xxs.  193  A  Rope.,  which  they  bring 
over  the  Top  of  all  the  loaded  Sheets,  and  wrest  it  at  the 
'i'ail  (of  each  waggon].  1893  F.  Tho.mpson  Poems  50  He 
wrested  o'er  the  rhymer's  head  that  garmenting  which 
wrought  him  wrong. 

transf  x6ox  Holland  Pliny  L  105  Notwithstanding  all 
these  barres,  within  which  he[j<:.a  mountain-range]  is  pent, 
twined,  and  wrested. 

^,  y.  a  X4SS  tr.  Arderne' s  Treat.  Fistula,  etc  9  Wraistyng 
I^c  sk)  nne  atuyx  ^e  tcwel  &  he  fistule.  ?  a  1500  Chester  PI. 
xvi.  547  This  C^ytyfe.. shall  he  wronge  wrast,  or  I  wend 
away.     XS70  Levins  Manip,  203  To  wrayste,  torguere. 

t  b.  To  screw  or  turn  (the  pin  or  pins  of 
a  musical  instrument)  so  as  to  tighten  or  tune  the 
strings;  to  tune  or  tighten  (a  stringed  instrument, 
its  wires,  etc.)  by  means  of  a  wrest.  Also  with  up. 
Occas.  in  fig.  context. 

a  looo  Bi  Manna  Wyrdum  82  (Gr.),  Sum  sceal  mid  hear- 
pan  set  his  hlafordes  fotum  shian,.  &  a  snellice  snere 
wreestan,  laetan  scralletan.  c  1380  Wvclif  U  ks  .1880)  340 
An  harpe  hahe  J>re  partis, . .  ^Je  ouermosi  in  which  ben 
stringis  wrastid.  Ibid.  341  And  sorowe  of  trespasse  a5eyns 
hem  ten  \sc.  strings]  shal  wraste  l>is  harpe  to  a-corde  welle. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  533  Wrcston, /&c^(t.  X504  Cobnishe 
in  Skeltons  li'ks.  {1568)  Z  vj,  The  cla.icord  hath  a  tunely 
kynde  As  the  wyre  is  wrested  hye  and  lowc.  1581  Pettib 
Guazzos  Civ.  C"HV.  II.  (1586)  117  Ourlyfe  is  like  to  instru. 
ments  of  Musicke,  which  sometime  wresting  vp  the  strmgs 
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and  sometime  by  loosing  them,  become  more  melodious. 
X587GKEENE  Tritam.  11,  biluestro,  .had  almost  made  Lacena 
peeuish,  fearing  if  lie  wrested  not  the  pin  to  a  right  key,  bis 
melody  would  be  marred.  1615  Swetnam  Arraignfn.  iVotn. 
19  As  fidlers  do  their  strings,  who  wrest  them  so  high  [etc.]. 

Jig.  13..  E.  E.  AUit.P.  B.  1166  pat  wakned  his  wrath  & 
wrast  hit  so  byje,  pat  [etc.].  1430-40  Lvdg.  Bochas  vi.  423 
Of  an  liarpe  he  herde  the  sueete  soun.  Which  instrument 
..Wrestid  hym  ageyn  to  al  gladnesse.  1584  GKEnNEi1//ry. 
Afodestie  (i366)  19  The  Judges  . .  by  the  power  of  the  law 
thought  to  wrest  hir  vpon  a  higher  pin,  1599  Nashe  Lenten 
Stuffe  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  232  Rouze  thy  spirites.  .and  wrest 
them  vp  to  the  most  outstretched  ayry  straine  of  elocution. 
t  C.  To  put  or  set  in  with  a  twisting  or  tortuous 
movement;  to  insert  or  introduce  in  this  manner. 
Chiefly/^.     Obs, 

X597  >IoRLEV  Iniroii.  Mus.  lao  He  can  do  nothing  else  in 
musik  but  wrest  &  wring  in  hard  points  vpon  a  plainsong. 
x6o6Chap.man  Genii,  Usher  in.  u.  450  Theres  a  fine  word 
now ;  wrest  in  that  if  you  can  by  any  meanes.  1690  C 
Nesse  O.  (J-  N.  Test.  I.  109  If  the  subtle  serpent  can  but  see 
a  hole  to  wrest  in  his  head. 

2.  To  pull,  pluclc,  drag  away,  or  detach  (a  person 
or  thing)  with  a  wrench  or  twist ;  to  twist,  tear,  or 
wrench  ont,etc.  Also  with  advs,,  as  aside  Jorth^off^ 
0ut^  whence,  or  preps.,  as  qffy  out  of,  and  tsp./rom, 

a.  1*97  R.  GLouc(Rolls)43oy  Binel>e  J>e  nekke  he  him  nom, 
&  wrastehimadounofishors.  1303  R.  BRViiKE.//amt/,Sji'nne 
6195  pe  1yd  vp  sone  J>ey  wraste.  1387  Trevisa  Hidden  V. 
181  Fyve  kny5tes  my5te  not  wreste  the  rope  out  of  his  bond, 
14.  .Sir  Beues  (M.)  190  Wyth  that  syr  Guy  his  swerde  out 
wrasted.  ^1450  Lovelich  Grail  xiv.  670  Hym  from  his 
hors  anon  he  wraste.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ik.  xii.  33  From 
her.. The  wicked  weapon  rashly  he  did  wrest.  ^1661 
Fuller  Worthies  lu.  (166a)  197  He  also  then  assisted 
Henry  Bull. .to  wrest,  .out  of  the  hands  of  the  Choristers, 
the  Censer.  1608  T.  Froger  Voy.  33  Young  girls.. could 
not  be  wrested  /rom  them  [.re.  apes]  without  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty.  17*4  C.  L.  St.  Taffy's  Day  yi  Brass  Knockers 
strong,  from  Doors  fierce  wresting.  1778,  etc.  [see  Wrest 
sb?\.  x8xx  Scott /T^M/yic.  xxii,  Foster ..  wrested  the  flask 
from  her  hand.  1871  R.  Ellis  tr.  Catullus  Ixii.  21  Thou 
from  a  mother's  arms  canst  wrest  her  daughter  asunder. 

trans/.  13 . .  E.  E.  Allit,  P.  B.  1802  He  was  corsed  for  his 
vn-clannes, . .  &  of  fc'yse  worldes  worchyp  wrast  out  for  euer 
x886  Flor.  Markyat  Tom  Tiddler's  G.  173,  I  procured  a 
bed,  whence  I  was  wrested  at  an  unearthly  hour  the  next 
morning. 

re/l.  1686  ir.  Chardin's  Trai'.  Persia  163  Inanother  Con- 
dition, I  should,  .have  wrested  my  self  out  of  their  Clutches 
Scot  free. 

^,  y.  a  1^00  Cursor  AT.  3466  He  l>at  on  \^  right  side  lai 
pe  to|>er  him  wraisted  oft  away.  13. .  E.  E.  AlUt.  P.C.  80 
pay.  .Wry be  me  in  a  warlok,  wrast  out  myn  y^en.  f  1400 
St.  A lejrius  {Cotton)  316  He  hylldc  his  hand  so  faste,  That 
owte  he  myght  hit  [xc.  a  leaf]  natt  wrast.  1596  Spenser  /'. 
Q.  V.  xii.  21  His  yron  axe. .by  no  meanes .. backe againe  he 
forth  couid  wrast. 

b.  y?^.  and  in  fig.  context. 

1513  Moke  HicA.  Ill  (1883)  24  Suche  euyll  oppinyon  once 
fastened  in  mennct  hartes  hard  it  is  to  wraste  oute,  and  maye 
growe  [eic].  1536  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  \V.  1531)  68  b,  That 
our  holynes,  deuocyon,  &  good  religyon . .  wrast  vs  not  from 
the  fauour  of  God.  1587  Harrison  England  11.  iL  (1877)  i. 
53  Being  sore  grieued,  that  she  had.. wrested  out  such  a 
verdict  against  him.  1693  Prior  To  Dr.  Sherlock  44  You 
wrest  the  Bolt  from  Heav'ns  avenging  Hand.  1769  Robert- 
SON  Chas.  K,  XI.  Wks.  1S13  III.  3^  Unfortunate  Princes 
from  whose  hands  some  strong  rival  had  wrested  tlieir 
sceptre.  1796  Wohdsw.  Borderers  1617,  I  yielded  up  those 
precious  hopes,  which  nought  On  earth  could  else  have 
wrested  from  me.  1825  M acaulay  Ess,^  Milton  p  81  He  had 
been  wrested  by  no  common  deliverer  from  the  grasp  of  no 
common  foe.  1846  Landor  Itnag.  Conv.  Wks.  if.  47  Single 
States  are  poor  props :  but  who  can  wrest  out  Germany  t 

+  0.  To  force  (a  person")  out  ^something.  Obsr^^ 
'  £  1440  York  Myst,  xxxi.  261  He  is  wraiste  of  his  witte  or 
will  of  his  wone. 

td.  trans/.  To  press  or  force  iw/ (sounds,  etc.) ; 
to  emit  or  utter,  esp.  with  difficulty.     Obs. 

^X40R  LvDC.  CompL  Bt.  Knight  48  The  nyghtyngale.. 
her  voys  gan  oute  wrest,  c  1503  Joseph  Arim.  388  In  May, 
whan  the  nightyngale  Wrestesout  her  notes  musycall.  15^ 
WHETSroNE  Rocke  of  Regard  11.  116  To  wreast  out  t*nis 
following  complaint.  1583  Melbancke  Philotimus  Hj, 
The  poore  gentlewoman  not  able  to  wreste  out  one  worde  for 
weepinge. 

+  e.  With  forth.  To  pass  or  spend  (lime)  in 
pain  or  distress.     Obs,  rare~K 

IS77  Grange  Golden  Aphrod,  D  iij,  With  many  a  sobbing 
sighe.  ,he  wrested  foorth  the  tedious  night. 

T  3.  To  turn  or  dispose  (some  one,  his  heart)  to  a 
person  or  thing;  to  incline  or  influence  (a  person, 
etc.)  to  do  something.   Obs. 

13 . .  Ga-w.  iV  Gr.  Knt.  148a  Wy^e  t»at  is  so  wel  wrast  al  way 
to  god.  C1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  1427  Kynally  began 
his  herte  wreste  To  trusien  here.  1436  Lvdc.  De  CuiL 
Pilgr.  7739  He  brydlede  hem,  &  dyde  hem  wreste,  What- 
euere  they  herde,  to  sey  the  beste.  C1440  }'ork  Afyst.  xi. 
137  If  thai  with  wrang  ought  walde  ^  wrayste  Owte  of  all 
wothis  I  sail  t>e  were.  1579  Hake  Neives  out  0/  Poivles 
(1872)  Bij,  Ofte  tymcs  by  force  they  wrest  and  wring  him 
to  their  handes.  1593  Greene  Repentance  Wks.  (Grosart) 
XII.  157  A  yong  man  is  like  a  tender  plant,  apt  to  be 
wrested  by  nurture  either  to  good  or  euill.  1603  J.  Davies 
(Heref.)  Microcosmos  Wk^  (Grosart)  I.  51/2  A  sweete- 
sowre  thine  (Which  may  the  Sov'raign  wrest,  the  subiect 
wring)  Call  d  Licgcs'-loue  abus'd.  a  1618  Raleigh  Prero^. 
Parlt.  (162B)  23  To  wrest  the  King,  and  todrawthe  inherit- 
ance vpon  himselfe,  hee  perswaded  nls  Majestie  to  relinquish 
bis  enterest. 

fb.  To  move  (the  mind,  attention,  etc.)  from  a 
settled  stale  or  an  object ;  to  unsettle,  unfix ;  to 
divert  to  something  else.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  4623  Ouir  wild  [  =  will]  is  many 
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ways  wraiste,  as  Jw  wedire  skiftis,  1423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  x, 
Langer  slepe  ne  rest  Ne  myght  I  nat,  so  were  my  wtttis 
wrest.  1567  Gud£  <S-  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  70  We  gloir  for  to 
speik  of  Christ  : . .  Bot  far  fra  him  our  hartis  we  wreist.  1570 
GooGE  Pop.  Kingd.  Pref.  B  ij  b,  They  . .  carefully  wrest 
their  mind  hither  and  thiiher,  to  obtaine  the  forgiuenesse  of 
their  stnnes.  1609  Ld.  Brooke  Mustapha  in.  i.  Who  wrests 
his  princes  mind  Presents  his  faith  vfKjn  the  stage  of  chance. 
1646  J.  H\LL  Norx  y^ac.  188  Whereas  Ariosto  will., wrest 
his  [sc.  a  reader's]  Attention  to  a  new  busines.'?e. 

c.  ^oet.  To  draw  aside,  divert  (a  look). 
^73,B  J  ■  G.Cooper  Father^s  Advice  to  /tis  Soniu/rhcfathQr's 
eyes  no  object  wrested,  But  on  the  smiling  prattler  hung. 

4.  To  usurp,  arrogate,  or  take  by  force  (power, 
a  right,  etc.) ;  to  assume  forcibly  (a  dignity  or 
office);  to  seize,  capture,  or  take  (lands, dominion, 
etc.)  from  another  or  others :  a.  Const,  away,  from 
(also  in  early  use  with  dative),  out  of  f  into^  upon. 

In  very  frequent  use  (esp.  with_/?-(7w)  since  c  182a 

1426  AuDELAY  Poevts  23  He  sy3  the  Trinyte  apere  within 
his  body  clere,  then  enterd  in  hym  envy,  Whan  he  hade 
seyne  this  gloryis  sy^t,  He  wolde  wrast  hym  his  my3t.  1576 
Fleming /'<iw?*/.  Epist.  15, 1  was  very  muche  grieued ..  that 
the  triumphe  which  most  iustly  you  did  deserue,  was  so 
wrongfully  wrested  from  you.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  2  Mace. 
iv.  24  He.. wrested  the  high  priesthood  upon  him  self.  1660 
T.  M.  hist.  Independ,  iv.  13  The  English  affairs  and 
Government  being  thus  wrested  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
desperate  persons.  1683  Burnet  Rights  Princes  iii.  96  The 
Popes  had  so  strugled  to  wrest  the  Investitures  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Princes  of  the  West.  170a  Rowe  Tavierl.  iv. 
i,  Oh  I  teach  my  Power  To  cure  those  IIU, .  .Lest  Heav'n 
should  wrest  it  from  my  idle  Hand.  1769  Robertson  Chas.  V, 
11.  Wks.  1813  V.  261  Theemperors,  too  feeble  to  wrest  them 
out  of  their  hands,  were  obliged  to  grant  the  clergy  fiefs  of 
those  ample  territories.  1838  Prescott  Ferd.  fy  Is.  (1846)  I, 
vi.  294  The  rights,  thus  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  Rome. 
1879  Froude  Cxsar  xx\u  384  They  had  gradually  wrested 
his  authority  out  of  hts  hands. 

/ig.  and  ill  fig.  context.  1549  Coverdale,  etc  Erasm.  Par, 
Rom.  32  They,  .through  their  strength  in  faith,  .wreste  out 
with  strong  hande  the  benediccion  of  God.  1671  Milton 
/'.  R.  \.  470  Thou  hast,  .urg'd  me  hard  with  doings,  which 
not  will  But  misery  hath  rested  from  me.  1830  Herschel 
Study  Nat.  Philosophy  i.  i.  3  The  spoils  of  all  nature  are., 
wrested  with  reluctance,  from  the  mine,  the  forest,  the 
ocean,  and  the  air.  1834  L.  Ritchie  Wand,  by  Seine  5  To 
wrest  a  territory  from  the  sea.  1890  *  R.  Boldrewood' 
Miner's  RightUSgg)  263/3, 1  had  wrested  from  fortune  her 
favoturs  and  smiles. 

b.  Rarely  without  const. 

XS35  Coverdale  Prol.  r  24  Lest  thou,  .wrest  the  righte  of 
the  straunger.  x6a4  Quarles  ^ob Militant  Wks.  (Grosart) 
II.  87/1  He  shall  returne,  what  he  did  wrest.  1642  Fulu^r 
/loly  ^  Pro/,  St,  ill.  XXV.  330  The  great  means  of  the 
Ctergie  in  time  of  Popery  was  rather  wrested  then  given. 

absol.  1583  C.  Fetherstone  Dial,  agst.  Dancing  A  4, 
The  extorcioner  wresteth  and  wringeth,  to  the  enda  he  may 
augment  his  gaines.  a  x6i8  Raleigh  Prerog.  Parlt,  (1628) 
19  The  Lord.s  being  to  strong  for  the  King,  forced  his  consent. 
..They  wrested  too  much  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason. 

C.  To  obtain  or  gain  (money,  information,  etc.) 
by  extortion,  persistency,  or  strong  persuasion ;  to 
wring;  —  Screw  v,  5.  Also  with  advs.,  as  out^  or 
preps.,  Oi.%from,  out  of, 

1565  Cooper  Thesaurus  s.v.  Extorqueo^  Thou  diddest 
wreste,. from  Ceasar,  50.  talentes.  loid.y  Veritateni  ex- 
torguerej..lo  wreste  out  the  truth.  1593  Creese  Dtspnt. 
la  Boon  Companions,  that  by  their  wities  can  wrest  mony 
from  a  Churle.  i6ox  Mountjov  in  Moryson  /tin.  (1617) 
ui.  149, 1  should  have  wrested  out  of  him  [sc.  a  prisoner]  the 
ceruinty  of  all  things.  i6a4  Tennes  de  la  Ley  185  b.  Ex- 
action is  where  an  Officer  or  other  man  demandeth  and 
wresteth  a  fee.,  where  no  fee,,  is  due  at  all.  1655  Fuller 
Ch.  Hist.  11.  91  ^t  last  she  wrested  leave  from  her  Husband 
to  live  a  Nun.  x^'x  Milton  Sainson  384  Did  not  she., 
reveal  The  secret  wrested  from  me  ?  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
Italian  xvii,  Your  obstinacy  can  neither  wrest  from  us  the 
truth  nor  pervert  it.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  xlii,  She  battled 
with  herself,.,  but  he  wrested  the  answer  from  her.  1856 
Emerson  ZTm^.  Traits,  T'^kM  ad  fin., Tortures,  .could  never 
wrest  from  an  Egyptian  the  confess;ion  of  a  secret._ 

trans/.  1591  Spenser  7? Mr««o/"J'/w*  486  Deepeliemuzing 
at  her  doubtfuU  speach,  Whose  meaning  much  I  labored 
foorth  to  wreste. 

5.  To  Strain  or  overstrain  the  meaning  or  bearing 
cf  (a  writing,  passage,  word,  etc);  to  deflect  or 
turn  from  the  true  or  proper  signification ;  to  twist, 
pervert;  =  Whence  v,  7,  Screw  2^.  3  c 

In  very  freq.  use  c  1575-^1700,  An  earlier  example  is  im- 
plied under  Wresting  vbl.  so.  2. 

o.  a  1533  Frith  Boke  (1548)  C  iiij  b,  Sophisters  wolde  wrest 
their  sayinges,  and  expounde  them  after  their  fantasy.  X581 
Mulcaster  Positions  iii.  12  Is  it  not  he  which  wringeth  the 
writer,  and  wreasteth  his  meaning?  i6a6  Gouge  Serm. 
Dignity  Chiv€Ury\  i  The  forenamed  point, 'The  Dignity  of 
Chivalry',  is  not  violently  wrested,  axh-j^  Clarenixjn  Surv. 
Leviath,  (1676)  287  To  wrest  and  torture  words  to  comply 
with  his  extravagant  Wit.  1708  O.  Dvkes  Eng.  Proverbs 
I30  Are  not  the  holy  Scriptures  good,  because  they  are 
wrested  ?  1738  Jurin  in  KeilVs  Anim.  Oecon.  98  See  also 
how  that  can  be  done,  which  my  learned  Antagonist  seems 
most  to  have  wrested.  1814  Scott  Wav.  xxxi,  You  appear 
convinced  of  my  guilt,  and  wrest  every  reply  I  have  made. 
1884  W.  C,  Smith  Kildrostan  52  Nay,  do  not  wrest  my 
words.  X909  T.  R.  Glover  Con/l.  Relig.  in  Early  Rom. 
Emp.  X.  309  He  can  quibble  and  wrest  the  obvious  meaning 
of  a  document  to  perfection. 

absoL  X564  Martiall  Treat.  Crosse  84  Lett  hereticks 
wringe  and  wrest  as  longe  as  they  list,  to  wise  men  they  shal 
neuer  be  hable  to  persuade  the  contrarie.  isoa  Greene 
C/pst.  Co74rtier  C  3,  The  end  of  all  being,  is  to  knowe  God, 
And  not  as  your  worshippe ..  wrests  to  creep  into  acquaint- 
ance. 

trans/.  AVid/ig.  1549  Coverdale,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Gal.  4 
This  submyssion  of  myne  is  by  them  wrest  into  a  wrong 
meanyng.     1581    Howell   Devises   Gj,   For   Golde    who 


shunnes  to  wrest  a  wrong  And  make  it  seeme  as  right  and 
strong  ?  15^9  Sh AKS.  Hen.  Vy  \.  ii.  14  God  forbid . .  That  you 
should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your  reading,  1617  Campion 
4th  Bk.  Ayres  xx,  Wrest  euery  word  and  looke,  Racke 
euery  hidden  thought.  1665  Hooke  Microgr.  28  Nor  wrest 
I  any  experiment  to  make  it  guadrare  with  any  precon- 
ceiv'd  Notion.  1768  Walpole  Hist.  Doubts  94, 1  have  thus, 
without  straining  or  wresting  probability,  proved  all  I  pre- 
tended to  prove. 

7.  1538  Bale  Thre  Lawes  1126  By  wrastjmge  the  text, 
to  the  scriptures  sore  decay.  1561  T.  N[oktonJ  Calvin's  Inst, 
ni.  201  Diuines,  that,  .violently  wrasted .. many  places  of 
Scripture.  1563  Hoinilies  11.  Repentance  \\.  p6  The  aduer- 
saries  go  about  to  wrast  itiis  place  for  to  maintaine  their 
auricular  confession  wiihall. 

b.  Const,  against  y  from  J  •\into,  to^  unto. 

XS36  -Act  28  Hen.  VIII,  c.  10  r  i  The  Pope,  .did  obfuscate 
and  wreste  Goddis  holy  worde.  .from  the  spirituall  and  trew 
meanyng  therof.  1550  Lever  Serm.  (Arb.)  138  They  wrest 
the  saying  of  Paule  vnto  a  wrong  nieanynge.  1560  Daus 
tr,  Sleidafte' s  Co?n HI.  <)  What  places  of  scripture  the  Papistes 
do  depraue  and  wraste  into  a  wronge  sense.  i6ia  T.  Tavlor 
Titus  i.  6  They  are  glad  to  snatch  here  and  there  a  word,  to 
wrest  against  the  Author's  meaning.  1665  Glanvill  Scepsis 
Set.  xviii.  1 16  To  wrest  names  from  their  known  meaning  to 
senses  most  alien,  1683  Kennett  tr.  Erasm,  on  Folly  135 
St.  Paul  himself,  .mangles  some  citations,  .and  seems  to 
wrest  them  to  a  different  sense.  1820  Q.  Mus.  Mag.  II.  260 
notet  This  word  has  been  wrested  from  its  pristine  and  legiti- 
mate signification.  1851  Kingsley  Lett.  (1878)  1. 272  When 
you  try  to  wrest  Scripture  and  history  to  ^our  own  use.  1904 
S.  H.  Butcher  Harvard  Led,  184  If  their  utterances  could 
not  be  wrested  to  the  desired  end. 

absol.  1540  Coverdale  Con/ut.  Standisk  (1547)  dvijb. 
Thus  make  ye  of  gods  holy  scripture  a  shipmans  hose, 
wresting  and  wringing  to  what  purpose  ye  will. 

O,  To  put  a  wrong  construction  on  the  words  or 
purport  of  (a  writer)  ;  to  misinterpret. 

iSSS  Philpot  in  Foxe  A.  ^  M.  (1563)  1429/2  It  is  shame 
for  you  to  wrast  and  wrieth  the  doctors  as  you  do. 
1579  GossoN  Sck,  Abuse  To  Rdr.  (Arb.)  18  His  schollers 
were  woont,..howe  right  soeuer  hee  wrote,  to  wrest  him. 
1604  Supplic.  Masse  Priests^  Answer  L4b,  They  haue  no 
reason  to  quarrell  with  any  of  vs  for  wresting,  or  mistaking, 
or  misalledging  Fathers.  1656  Bramhall  Repiic.  vi.  273 
A  confused  companie  of  Authors . .  of  little  knowledge  in  our 
English  affairs,  tentered  and  wrested  from  their  genuine 
sense.  1687  Prior  Hind^-  P.  Transv,  Pref.,  Those  Authors 
are  wrested  from  their  true  Sense. 

+  d.  To  derive  or  deduce  (a  name,  etc.)  irregu- 
\aj\yfrom  something;  to  change  improperly.  Obs, 

1596  Spenser  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  628/1  The  Irish 
thinke  to  ennoble  themselves  by  wresting  theyr  auncientr>-e 
from  the  Spaynyarde.  1605  Camden  Rem.  59  Geruasius  in 
Latine.  .may  signifie.  .honourable,  as  wrested  from  Gerou- 
sius.  Ibid,  yatnes.  Wrested  tram lacob.  xyix  Brightland's 
Gram.  Eng.  Tongue  137  Asparagus,  Sparagus,.. which  the 
Vulgar  wrest  to..Sparrowgrass. 

6.  To  turn  or  deflect  (a  matter,  etc.)  ;  to  divert  to 
(untOf  finto)  some  different,  (esp.  undue  or  im- 
proper) purpose,  end,  etc. ;  to  distort  or  pervert 

1524  Sir  T.  More  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  I.  256  To  use 
th'eric  of  Angwish  for  an  instrument  to  wryng  and  wreste 
the  maters  in  to  bettre  trayne.  1535  Coverdale  Exod.  xxiii. 
8  Gifies  blindeeuen  them  y'are  sharpe  of  sight  &  wraisi  the 
righteous  causes.  1598  Rowlands  Betraying  Christ  -^  The 
art  of  Poesie . .  being . .  wrested  and  turned  to  the  fooleries  of 
Loue.  i6so  E.  Blount  Horx  S/ibs.  i:}8  Let  not  the  parties 
ielousie.  .wrest  or  wry  his  iudgement  in  the  least  degree  to 
preiudice.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  ni.  225  One  casuall  event 
that  may  bee  but  wrested  to  their  purpo.se.  1711  Berkeley 
Prev.  Ruin  Gt.  Brit.  Wks,  III.  208  Cunning  men,  who  bend 
and  wrest  the  public  interest  to  their  own  private  ends.  x8os 
Mar.  Edgewokth  Moral  T,,  Forester  xw^  By  wresting  to 
the  prisoner's  disadvantage  every  circumstance.  1861  Ld. 
Brougham  British  Const,  xvi.  247  A  Pemberton  wresting 
the  rules  of  evidence,  to  the  sacrifice  of  innocent  persons. 
xZyZ'Si-XM^vA  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  281  The  formsof  govern- 
ment, .might  be  overborne  and  perverted;  and  the  charge 
of  thus  wresting  and  warping  them  is  shared  [etc]. 

b.  To  deflect  (the  law,  etc.)  from  its  proper 
course  or  interpretation ;  to  turn  from  the  right 
application  ;  to  misapplj',  pervert, 

o.  cxS3oTiNDALE/J<r«/.xvi.  19  Wrest  not  the  la  we.,  nether 
take  any  rewarde.  1575  Gascoigne  Glasse  0/  Govt,  v.  ix, 
Where  no  mediacions . .  may  wrest  the  sentence  of  the  La  we. 
1596  Spenser  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  622/2  The  same 
Statutes  are.  .very  easely  wrested  to  the  fraud  of  the  subject, 
x6ix  Bible  Exod,  xxiii.  6  Thou  shalt  not  wrest  the  iudge- 
ment of  thy  poore  in  his  cause.  1683  Burnet  tr.  More's 
Utopia  149  A  sort  of  People,  whose  Profession  it  is . .  to  wrest 
Laws.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  IV.  U.  75  The  law  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  wrested,  in  order  to  prolong  their 
imprisonment.  1885  Lu,  Fitzgerald  in  Lam  Times'  Rep. 
LIIL  477/2  He  would.,  have  been  wresting  one  of  the  rules. 

^»  Y-  *535  Coverdale  i  Sam.  viii.  3  His  sonnes . .  toke  giftes, 
&  wraysted  the  lawe.  1549  Latimer  2nd  Serm,  be/.  Edw. 
F/(Arb.)  53  To  wrast  the  wayes  of  judgement. 

fc.  To  divert  or  deflect  unjustly  upon  some 
one.   Obs. 

1609  Bible  (Douay)  /'j.Iiv.4  They  have  wrested  iniquities 
upon  me.  163a  Lithgow  'Jrav.  x.  476  The  Gouernour  had 
wrested  the  Inquisition  vpon  mee. 

7.  a.  To  overstrain  the  muscles  of  (a  joint,  etc.) ; 
to  sprain,  strain,  or  rick  (the  foot,  ankle,  etc.). 
Chiefly  Sc, 

c  15SO  LyNiiESAV  Play  742, 1  haif  wreistit  my  schank.  1567 
J.  Sanfokd  Epictetus  29  Take  heede .  .that  thou  wreaste  not 
thy  fooie.  1649  T.  Wodenote  Hermes  Theol.  147  He . . 
stumbled,  and  wrested  his  foot,  a  1670  Spalding  Trouh, 
Chas.  I  (1850)  I,  375  He,  vnhappellie  going  throw  Abirdein 
.,,  wrestit  his  cute  or  leg.  1904  in  Efig.  Dial.  Diet.  V.  84 
S.  Se.  I  have  reisted  my  wrist,  by  using  a  hammer. 

b.  To  affect  with  griping  pain;  to  rack,  wring. 

e  1520  Skklton  Magny/.  2302  Cou.  Cou.  Ye  shall  be  clappyd 
with  a  coloppe  That  wyll  make  you  to  halt  and  to  hoppe. 
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WRESTABLE. 

Crm.  CtM.  Som  bewresiyd  thtre  that  they  thyr.ke  on  it  forty 
dayes.  1700  BijicKMOREZ)fi'w<««'i5<'"?2oa  The  earth  wilh 
dieadfiil  gripes  was  sore  opprest,  Which  did  iis  twisted 
bowels  wrest. 

n.  1 8.  intr.  To  struggle  or  contend ;  to  strive 
or  wrestle  against  something.     Obs. 

aixaj  Ancr.  R.  374  [Heo]  moten  wresten  ajean  [fond- 
un°es]  mid  stronge  wragelunge.  «1300  Cursor  M.  19353 
(Edinb.  MS.),  fan  bigan  >ai  [sc.  the  Jews]  wrenke  and 
wtaiste  [v.rr.  wraist,  wTest],  And  for  tene  )>air  te)>t>e  to 
gnaistt.  <ri400  I.au.i  TnyBk.  3554  Ihei  holde  50W  so  sore 
agast.That  ?e  dar  not  with  hem  wrast.  1548  P.  Nichols 
GoMy  ^^twStsry'E.'ni  b,  For  some  wring  &  wrest  logo  backe 
agayn  into  Egypt,  a  1583  Montcomkrik  Cherrie  >f  .Slat  277 
Ane  fischcin  the  nettc,..Ay  wristing  and  thristing,  the 
(aster  still  is  scho.  1590  1.odge  Rosalind  P  2  b.  He  that 
wrests  against  the  will  of  Venus.  1594  Nashe  Unfort.  Trao. 
Ijb,  She  strugled,  she  wrested,  but  all  was  in  vaiiie. 

traits/.  1577  Fulke  Con/ul.  Furg.  447  The  blessed  state 
of  them  that  dye  in  the  Lord,  in  the  meaning  of  which  you 
wrest  and  wrigle,  like  a  snake. 

1 0.  To  force  a  way,  make  way  with  effort,  find 
egress.     Also  with  through,  out.     Obs. 

c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  I.  9  fay  bonden  hym  to  ))e  crosse. . 
so  hard..t>at  be  blod  wrast  apon  yche  a  knot.  1:147s 
Partenay  1377  The  timbre  and  yre  thorugh  hys  body  wraste. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  xii.  81  The  faire  Encliauntresse, . 
^lyde  all  her  arts,  .thence  out  to  wrest. 

1 10.   Of  sound  :    To  break  forth.   Obs.'^ 

13..  E. E.  .iltit. P.  B.  1403  Stumen  trumpen  strake steuen 
in  halle,  Aywhere  by  J)e  wowes  wrasten  krakkes. 

Wre-stable,  a.  rare~^.  [f.  Wrest  v.  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  wrested. 

i6n  Florio,  TorceuoUt  wrestable,  to  be  wrested. 

Wrest-balk,  obs.  erron.  f.  Rest-balk  v. 

1807  Vancouver  Agric,  Dei'on  (1813)  158  Another  practice 
here,  is  to  veil  or  wrest-balk  at  Midsummer. 

tWrest-beer.     Obs.rarc^.    (Seequot.) 

Perh.  for  rest-beer,  from  the  time  it  was  allowed  to  lie  before 
being  used. 

a  1654  Sf.lden  Table-T.,  Parlt.  (Arb.)  81  Just  as  inbrewing 
of  Wrest-Beer,  there's  a  great  deal  of  business  in  grinding 
the  Mault ;. .  then  it  must  be  mash'd, . .  then  they  keep  a  huge 
quarter  when  ihey  carry  it  into  the  Cellar,  and  a  twelve 
month  after  'tis  delicate  fine  Beer. 

Wrested  (rested),///,  a.  [f.  Wrest  v.  +  -ed  1.] 
L  That   has   undergone  wresting    or  wringing; 
twisted.     ."Mso  transf. 

1609  Holland  Ammianus  Marcell.  50  Bolts  and  darts 
discharged  violently  from  the  writhed  and  wrested  strings 
of  a  brake  or  such  like  engine.  16x6  W.  Browne  Brii.  Past. 
II.  V.  440  A  wrested  Bryre  Onely  kept  close  the  gate  which 
led  unto  it.  a  1617  Bavne  On  Epk.  (1658)  72  The  ache  of 
a  wrested  joynt,  1656  J.  Smith  Pract*  Physick  320  The 
Bone  may  alwaies  remam  wrested. 

2.  fig.  Deflected  or  turned  from  the  true  meaning 
or  natural  application  ;  strained,  perverted. 

1551  Robinson  tr.  Mores  U topia{\i\i.')  60 The  bare  wordes 
of  the  la  we,  or  a  wry  then  and  wrested  vnderstandinge  of  the 
same.  C1S54H00PER  inCoverdale  Lett.  Mart.  (1564)  160 This 
iudgement  of  Paul  is  more  to  be  followed,  then  al  our  own 
fayned  and  wrested  defences.  1559  T.  Brice  Ke^.  Martyrs 
July  1557  D  ij,  When  wrested  law  put  him  to  detli.  1589 
Cooper  Admon.  32  So  many  wrested  Scriptures,  so  many 
false  conclusions.  1615  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  175  For  he, 
wanting  the  humor  of  his  wrested  observance,  falles  away 
into  ignorant  silence.  1687  Atterbury  Anyiu.  Consitl.  Spirit 
Luther  46  Little  wrested  sentences  of  authors.  1729  T. 
iNNEsCrrV.  A"k/2>'L330  Wrested  texts  of  the  Old  Testament. 
a  1743  Savage  To  Sir  R.  Walpole\-a  Newcourts  of  censure 
. .  Explain'd,  at  will,  each  statute's  wrested  aim.  z868  J. 
Bruce  Digby's  Voy.  Aledit.  Pref.  p.  xv.  Opinions.. raised 
upon  wrested  inferences. 

3.  Drawn  out,  taken  or  acquired,  by  force. 

1565  Cooper  s.v.  Cado,  Non  sponte  cndentes  lachrytnae, 
wrested  teares.  1590  Spenser  F.  (p.  111.  L  24  Death  me  liefer 
were,  then  such  despight.  So  vnto  wrong  to  yield  my  wrested 
right.  1595  Shaks.  johit  IV,  iii.  154  Vast  confusion  waites 
As  doth  a  Rauen  on  a  sicke-falne  beast,  The  iminent  decay 
of  wrested  pompe. 

Wrester  (re-stai).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -erI.] 

1.  One  who  wrests  or  wrenches ;  a  twister ;  f  one 
who  tunes  with  a  wrest. 

XS04  CoRNlSHE  in  Skelton's  IVks.  {1568)  Zvj,  Any  Instru- 
ment mystunyd  shall  hurt  a  trew  song:  Vet  blame  not  the 
daricord  y*  wrester  doth  wrong.  155a  Huloets.v.,  Wryste 
or  wrythe,  extorqueo.  Wryster  and  wrynger,  idem.  z6zx 
CoTCB.,  Retordeur, .  .a  wrester,  a  retorter,  a  wrier  backe. 
■(•b.  An  implement  for  picking  locks.     Obs.~^ 

1591  Greene  indPt.  Cmmy-CalcA.  Wks.  (Grosart)  X.  86 
The  Picklocke  is  called  a  Charme.  He  that  watcheth,  a 
Stond.    Their  engins,  Wresters. 

2.  One  who  wrests,  strains, or  deflects  the  meaning 
or  application  of  words,  etc. ;  a  perverter,  distorter. 

IS33  More  Con/.  Tindale  Wks.  524/1  A  false  wryther  and 
wrester  of  holy  scripture.  1560  Jewell  Ahsvj.  to  Cole  I  vi, 
A  falsarie,  a  wrester,  a  corrupter  of  the  Doctoures,  X598  R. 
Bernard  tr.  Terence,  Phorjnio  11.  ii,  A  troubler  of  good  men, 
and  a  wrester  of  lawes,  1619  H.  Burton  Truth's  Triumph. 
348  All  such  wresters  and  peruerters  of  the  truth.  1673 
HicKERiNciLL  Greg.  F.  Greyb.  310  Antick  foppish  jugglers, 
and  wresters  of  Holy  Writ.  1711  Atterbury  Semi.  (1734) 
in.  287  In  the  first  of  these  Senses,,  .these  Wresters  of  It 
Bent  and  Warped  the  streight  Line  and  Measure  of  their 
Duty.  X891  W.  C.  Wilkinson  Epic  of  Saul  i.  21  Those 
wresters  of  the  law  must  feel  the  law. 

trans/.  1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poetic  ill.  vii.  (Arb.)  166  To 
forbid  all  manner  of  figuratiue  speaches..as  mcere  illusions 
to  the  minde,  and  wresters  of  vpright  iudgement. 

Wresting  (re-stiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prea  +-INQ 1.] 

1.  The  action  of  twisting,  or  turning  awry  ;  the 
fact  of  being  wrested.     Also  with  off. 

•39*  t>ee  Wrenchi.sg  vbl.  si.  i\     1548  Elyot,  Tersio, .. 
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a  writhyng,  a  wrestyng.  1578  Lvte  Dodoem  367  Branches 
which  will  not  easily  breake  with  wresting  or  playing,  ta  1600 
Monteomerie's  Cherrie  ^  Slat  276  (Laing  MS.),  Ane  fysclie 
fanggit  in  i>e  net;.  .With  wreisting  and  thrysiing,  The  faster 
stykis  scho.  « 1610  Healey  Epictetus  (1636)  79  In  thy 
walkes  thou  hast  a  care  toavoide.  .the  wresting  of  thy  fecte. 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Distorsion,  ..sl  wresting  or 
wringing  several  Ways.  1730  Bailev  (foL), Sprain,.. a  vio- 
lent  Contorsion  or  Wresting  of  the  Tendons  of  tlie  Muscles. 
189a  Zancwill  Botv  Mystery  x.  135  Never  dreaming  the 
wresting  off  {sc.  of  a  staple)  had  been  done  beforehand. 

trans/.  163a  Lithgow  7>av.  x.  480  The  wresting  of  the 
Inquisition  vpon  nn.e. 

t  b.  Adjustment  of  the  strings  0/  a  musical 
instrument  by  tightening  with  a  wrest;  toning  in 
this  way.     Also  in  fig.  context.     Obs* 

£-1380  Wyclip  IVks.  (1880)  341  Many  men  fallen  m  ]>\s 
wrastyng  [of  a  harp]  &  in  goostly  syngyng  aftur.  c  1440 
Promp.  Pari}.  533/2  WrestyngG,  p?ecturaf  ^It^xura,  c  1500 
Proverbis  in  Antiq,  Rep.  (1809)  IV.  407  A  slac  strynge  in  a 
Virgynall.  .dotheabyde  nowrestinge,  it  is  so  louse  and  light. 
x53oRastell/)'^./'«/X<i/.  II.  xviii.  eib,  Aharper.  .occupyed 
about  yo  wrastynge  of  his  harpe  strynges.  1579  W.  Wil- 
kinson Co;//«/. /^ri:/«.  Lozie  26b,  When  he., with  writhyng 
and  wrestyng  had  brought  his  heresie  into  tune.  1627 
Hakewill  Apot.  II.  i.  §  4  The  wresting  of  a  string  too  high 
marres  the  musick. 

c.  fig.  The  action  of  taking  away  or  obtaining 
by  force ;  exaction  ;  extortion. 

161X  CoTGR.,  Extorsion^.  .a  violent  wringing,  or  wresting 
of  things  from  others.  1694  Xt*  Milt  on* s  Lett.  5/a^tf  Wks.  1851 
Vni.  339  The  wresting  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  from 
Papal  Subjection.  1721  Bailey,  Extortion,  an  unlawful 
and  violent  wresting  of  Money,  &c.  from  any  Man.  1853 
Kingsley  Misc.  (1859)  I.  289  His  wresting  from  her  the 
secret  which  had  been  locked  for  ages  in  the  ice  caves. 
t  d.  With  in  :  (see  Webst  v.  i  c).   Obs. 

1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  124  The  vnpleasantnesse  of  it 
commeth  of  the  wresting  in  of  the  point. 

2.  Perversion,  distortion,  or  deflection  of  the 
meaning,  interpretation,  or  application;  misinter- 
pretation ;  an  instance  of  this. 

C1444  Pecock  Donet  140  Prechers  ben  woned  to  wrynge 
oute  of  a  worde  alle  maters  whiche  to  hem  liken,  hi  wrasting 
of  sillablis  and  oflettris.  Ibid.  142.  1550  ^K\jE.Eng.  Votaries 
It.  66  Blasphemouse  bablynges  and  abhomynable  wra.stynges 
of  the  .scriptures.  1579  Fulke  Heskins*  Part.  473  He  hath 
nothing  that  may  not  bee  reasonably  construed  on  our  side 
without  any  wresting.  1587  Golding  De  Mornay  xxix.  528 
It  were  an  vtter  wresting  of  the  Text,  to  conuey  it  any  other 
way.  1610  Healey  Jlieophrastiis  (1636)  4  A  wresting  of 
actionsand  wordes  to  the  worse  or  sadder  part.  1641  Milton 
Reform,  i,  Wks.  1851  III.  19  The  ridiculous  wresting  of 
Scripture.  1690L0CKE  G"<?z'/.  II.  iti.§  20  A  manifest  pervert- 
ing of  Justice,  and  a  barefac'd  wresting  of  the  L.aws.  1711 
Atterbury  Senn,  (1734)  !•  267  Expressions.. so  bright  and 
clear,  as  should  prevent  all  possible  Wresting.1  and  Miscon- 
structions, a  1774  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1777)111. 11.  61  Aiming 
to  find  out  such  a  sense  of  them  \sc.  principles  of  human 
reason],  without  violence  or  wresting,  as  may  coincide  or 
prove  reconcileable  therewith.  1864  PusEV  Led,  Daniel  i, 
(1876)  5  If  a  prophecy.,  admitted  of  no  wresting. 

1 3.  The  action  of  contending  or  struggling  ;  an 
instance  of  this.  Obs. 

1573  TussER  //7«3,  (1878)  180  Be  lowly  not  sollen,  if  ought 
go  amisse,  What  wresting  may  loose  thee,  that  winsie  with 
a  kisse.  1581  J.  Bell  H addons  Answ.  Osor,  355  Their 
dayly  exercise  then  was  a  continuall  wresting  agaynst  the 
world,  and  the  Devill.  16x3-8  Daniel  Co/L  Hist.  Eng.  (1626) 
140  Discontentment  still  goes  on,  and  neither  side  get  any 
thing  but  by  hard  wrestings. 

t4.  Griping  or  wringing  pain.     Obs.~'^ 

1546  VwK^ViRegim.  Li/e$^  In  suche  a  disease,  the  glystre 
muste  be  greate  in  quantitie,  or  els  yeshulde  make  wrestynge 
&  roumblynge  in  y«  bellye, 

6.  Comb.y  as  t wresting- vice,  stick,  one  suitable 
for  or  used  in  wresting  or  twisting ;  ■wresting 
thread,  Shetland  dial.,  a  thread  wound  or  tied 
rotmd  a  sprained  or  injured  limb  as  a  charm  to  effect 
a  cure. 

1568  W.  Skinner  tr.  Montaiius  Inquis,  (1569)  26  b,  Hys 
armes..are  bound  with  very  stiffe  and  small  cordes..  which 
afterwards  they  straine  with  certaine  stiffe  wresting  stickes 
or  troncheons,  1609  Holland  Ainni.  Marcell.  9  The  hang- 
man prepared  both  hookes  and  wresting-vices.  1616  [see 
Wrest  j-3,  ic].  -sA^q  New  Statist.  Ace.  {\Z\'^)  XV.  141  The 
'wresting  thread '..is  a  thread  spun  from  black  wool,  on 
which  are  cast  nine  knots,  and  tied  round  a  sprained  leg  or 
arm.  1883  R.  M.  Ferglsson  Rambling  Sk.  122  When  a 
person  received  a  sprain  the  Wrestin  Thread  was  cast. 

Wre'StilXg,///.  «.  rare,  [f.  as  prec.  + -ING  2.] 
That  wrests  or  twists;  in  quot.y%". 

£'X5ao  %\L^\.iQ\\  Magnyf.  1608  Let  your  Lust  and  Lykynge 
stande  for  a  lawe.  Be  wrastynge  and  wrythynge,  and  away 
drawe. 

Hence  Wre'stingfly  adv, 

1613  R.  YoNG  in  Zouch  Dm)e  Ash,  But  Love  breaks 
forth, . .  And  wrestingly,  out  of  my  wonted  lynes,  It  makes  me 
shuffle  in  these  hobling  rymes. 

Wrestle  (re*s'l),  sb,    [f.  next.   Cf.  Warsle  sb^ 

1.  Without  article.  The  action  of  wrestling  or 
struggling;  the  fact  of  having  wrestled.     Alsoy^, 

1593  Q*  Eliz-  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  vii.  99  So  ought  not  a  wise  man 
beare  with  greefe,  fortunes  wrestell  [L.  certamen  fortunx\. 
1796  Burns  Poem  on  Life  vii,  His  pangs.  And  murd'ring 
wrestle.  As.. he  hangs  A  gibbet's  tassel.  1858  Caelylk 
Fredk.  Gt.  vi.  ix.  II.  118  War  in  Italy,  universal  spasm  of 
wrestle  there,  being  now  the  expectation  of  foolish  mankind. 
1883  Century  Mag.  Oct.  8ig/i  Their  limbs  gnarled  and 
twisted  as  if  they  had  won  their  places  by  splendid  wrestle. 
1915  '  Q  '  Nicky^Nan,  Reserz'ist  xvii,  He  paused,  seemingly 
in  wrestle  with  an  inward  reluctance. 

2.  A  struggle  between  two  persons,  each  trying 
to  throw  the  other  by  grasping  his  body  or  limbs; 


WRESTLE. 

also,    a    wrestling-bout    according    to    rules ;    a 
wrestling-match.     Also  with  ovcr^  up. 

1670  Milton  Hist.  Eng.  \,  13  Corineus,,.Whom  in  a 
Wrestle  the  Giant  catching  aloft,  with  a  terrible  hugg  broke 
three  of  his  Ribs,  1849  Lviton  K.Arthur  i.  Ixxvi,  Beyond 
the  tilt-yard  spread  the  larger  space,  For  the  strong  wrestle 
and  the  breathless  race.  1854  W.  Watebworth  Orig.  Angli- 
canism 196  Fondness  for  the  wrestle  and  the  race  prevailed. 
1893  Robinson  &  Gilcin  Wrestling  54  On  the  following  day, 
the  loser  in  the  wrestle  up  proved  victorious.  Ibid.  85 
Owing  to  some  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  umpires,  they 
decided  it  must  be  a  wrestle  oveV. 
b,  fig,  A  struggle  or  contest. 

1850  Carlyle  Latter-d.  Pavtph.  iii.  4  Both  parties  in  the 
wrestle  professing  earnest  wishes  of  peace  to  us.  1855 
MACAULAY//y.r/,£'«^,xi.  III. 62  The  body  politic. straining 
every  nerve  in  a  wrestle  for  life  or  death.  1893  Horton 
Gospel  Entering  Europe  27  [Paul's]  long  wrestle  with 
spiritual  realities  in  the  desert  of  Arabia. 

Wrestle  (re's'l),  v.  Forms  :  a.  (i  wrfiDBtlian), 
3  wrsestlen,  wreastlen,  wreastlin,  wrestilen, 
3-4  wrestlen,  5  -lyn,  wrestelon,  4-6  wrestel, 
wrestilj  5  wrestele,  ■wrestell,  -tyll,  5-  wrestle 
(6  wressell).  ^  3  wrastlen,  3,  5  wrastelen,  5 
WTasteX(l)yn,  -tlyn,4-6  wrastel,  4-5  -tele, -til,  5 
-till,  -tule,  -byl,  6-tyll(e,  -tell,  4- (latterly  5^:.  or 
dial.)  wrastle  (6  wraslajSrassle,  9  dial.  WTOStle, 
wros(s)le)  ;  4  wxastli,  -tly,  9  s.w.  dial,  wrastly, 
■wrassly.  7.  4-5  wristele,  -tie,  wrystille,  -tel,  9 
£//a:/.wrustle,wTtis(s)le,russel.  [OK.  *wr3esllianf 
frequentative  of  wrxstan  to  Wrest,  represented 
in  the  cognate  languages  by  NFris.  wrasseUy 
wrestle,  MLG.  worstelen,  wroslelen,  LG.  wrosseln, 
frosseln,  MDu,  worstelen  (also  Du.),  werstelen^ 
wrastelen.     Cf.  Warsle  z/.,  Wbaxle  z/.] 

I.  1.  intr.  To  strive  with  strength  and  skill  to 
throw  a  person  to  the  ground  by  grappling  with 
him ;  to  endeavour  to  overpower  and  lay  down 
anotlier,  esp.  in  a  contest  governed  by  fixed  rules, 
by  embracing  his  body  and  limbs  and  tripping  or 
overbalancing  him.  Also  with  "^  sanien^  '^y/^re, 
together, 

a,  aiioo  [see  Wrestling  vbl.  sb.  i],  ciaos  Lay.  1858 
Brutus  bine  lette  witen..to  wreastlene  bi-foresi  Brutus, 
Geomagog  and  Corineus.  Ibid.  24699  Summe  heo  wraest- 
leden  And  wi5er-gome  makeden.  13..,  ^1375  (see  ^,  >]. 
c  1440  Profup.  Parv.  %zi>l'^  Wrestelon,  luctor,  palestriso. 
1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  iv.  14  So  to  gedre  they  wrestled 
ionge  lyme,  1503  in  Meyrick  Ant.  Armtmr  {1824}  III.  238 
To  wrestle  all  manner  of  ways,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
commers.  1580  Lvly  £«//(««  (Arb.)  447  To  wrestle  in  the 
games  of  Olympia.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  229 
With  professours  of  wrestling,  to  bestrew  his  bodie  with 
dust.. for  to  wrestle.  1718  A.  Thompson  tr.  Geoffrey  cf 
Monm.  IV.  viii.  107  Two  noble  Youths.,  wrestled  together, 
and  afterwards  had  a  Dispute  about  the  Victory.  1791 
Cowper  Iliad  xxiii.  915  Arising  to  a  third  essay,  They 
should  have  wrestled  yet  again.  1811  Sporting  Mag. 
XXXVIII.  290  A  handsome  sum  of  money  has  been  sub- 
scribed  to  be  wrestled  for.  1889  W.  Armstrong  Wrestling 
183  The  platforms  at  rural  fairs  where  local  champions 
wrestled  for  a  fall. 

^.  a  1Z50  An<:r.  R,  318  (MS.  Titus  D.  xviii),  Ich..biheold 
o3e  wrabtUng,  o3er  me  self  wrastlede.  lag?  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls) 
7439  Ac  he  ouercom  be  deuel,  &  adoun  him  caste,  Togadere 
as  hii  wrastlede,  &  bond  is  honden  vaste.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  3939  Sa  lang  )jai  wrasteld  [Gott.  wrestild,  Pairf.  wrcs- 
teled]  samen  Jjare  pat  iacobwas  ban  hurt  wel  sare.  c  1386 
Ghaucer  Reeve^s  T.  8  Pipen  he  koude,..and  wel  wrastle 
and  sheete.  ^1440  Alph.  Tales  164  pus  J?ai  wrasteld  to- 
gedyr,  &  J>is  man  fell,  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  o/Aymon  xiv. 
320  He.  .toke  the  kynge  wyth  both  his  arines  by  the  waste, 
&  wrastled  togyder  a  Ionge  whyle.  1548  Forrest  Pleas. 
Poesye  xix.  61  b,  To  shoole,  to  wrastle,  to  dooe  anye  mannys 
feate.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay^s  Voy.  ui.  x.  86 
[They]  do  wrastle.  .two  and  two  with  force  of  armts.  1606 
Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iv.  n.  Tropheis  268  Wee  wra^tle 
not.. For  painted  sheep-hooks,  or  such  pettie  Prize.  1671 
H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  288,  I  am  now  a  laying  in  the 
fourth  week;  and  I  am  strong  enough  even  to  wrastle. 
1758  L.  Lyon  in  Mil.  Jmls,  (1855)  33  [They]  hopt  and 
rassled  together  to  see  which  would  beat  and  our  men  Beat. 
1795  M.\CNEiLL  Scotland's  Scaith  ii,  Wha  wi'  Will  cou'd 
rin  or  wrastle.  Throw  the  sledge,  or  toss  the  bar?  1876-  in 
dialect  glossaries  (Sc,  Yks.,  Lane,  Som.).  1896  P.  Graham 
RedScaur  vi,  Learnin*  her  son  to  box  .  .and  wrastle. 

Y.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3933  Sammen  handlinges  wristeld 
[i'-iw'?^  wresteled]  bai  Al  J>e  night,  til  it  was  dai.  ^ai^oo 
Marts  Arth,  1141  Wrothely  Jjai  wrythyne  and  wrystille  to- 
gederz.  1535  Covekdale  2  Mace,  iv.  14  To  Icrne  to  fight, 
to  wrisile, . .  &  to  put  at  y«  stone.  1869-  in  Eng.  Dial,  Diet, 
{•wrustle,  wrussle,  russle,  etc.). 

b.  Const,  wit/i  or  •]■  mid  (ri  person,  etc.). 

a.ct*SQGen.^Ex.  1804  lacob.  .bi-lef3oron5eni3t,..And 
Sor  wrestelede  an  engel  wiS.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  ii.  iii. 
225  Wibe  hym  wrestlyt  |?e  angel.  1480  Caxton  Chron. Eng. 
iv.  14  That  lie  shold  wrestell  with  Coryn.  1530  Palsgr. 
756/1  Wrestell  nat  with  me,  for  I  wyll  throwe  the  on  thy 
backe.  155s  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  171  She  woolde  often- 
tymes  play  and  wrestle  . .  with  the  kjTiges  chamberlens. 
171a  Steele  Sped.  No.  502  P  5  Were  there  a  Scene  written, 
wherein  Penkethman  should  break  his  Leg  by  wrestling 
with  Bullock.  X790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  246  He  that  wrestles 
with  us  strengthens  our  nerves.  1856  Kingsley  Heroes  169 
He  challenges  all  comers  to  wrestle  with  him.  1889  W. 
Armstrong  Wrestling  22q  Sam  Rundle.  .recently  wrestled 
with  Carkeck  the  American.  _ 

^.  a  i>25  Ancr.  R.  280  pe  3eape  wrastlare  nimeo  5emc 
hwat  turn  bis  fere  ne  cunne  nout,  ^t  he  mid  wrastleS.  lag? 
R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  515  Vor  he  ssolde  mid  corineus  wrastH  be 
adde  ijjojt.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Roils)  1798 
A  place  to  pleye,  ordeyned  Brutus,  . .  [for  Corineus]  For  to 
wrastle  -wyp  ^at  geaunt.    f  1386  Chaucer  Monk's  T.  276 


WRESTLE. 

Sch«  cou)h!  eke  Wrastel  ..  Wi>  any  jonge  man,  were  he 
neuere  so  whight  <:i44o  C«/«  A-w^t.  fvii.  373  Darste  thou 
wrastill  with  me  ?  c  1489  Caxton  Sonncs  0/ Aymon  xxvi. 
565  He. .  toke  aymonet  liy  the  wast  for  to  wraslle  wyth  hym. 
1530  Palsgr.  785/1,  I  dare  nat  wrastell  with  hym,  leste  he 
gyve  me  a  fall.  1613  J.  Uavies  (Heref.)  li!mes  Sacr.  Wks. 
(Orosart)  II.  41/2  O  thou,  whom  lacob  wrastled  with  a 
space.  1668  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  i.  «iii.  g3  Consider . .  how 
many  Spectres  have  been  seen  or  felt  to  wrastle,  pull  or  tug 
with  a  man.  ** 

y.  138J  WvcLiF  Gen.  xxxii.  24  And  loo  !  a  man  wrisllide 
with  hym  vnto  the  morwe. 

O.  To  Struggle  physically  {with  something)  after 
the  manner  of  wrestling. 

1589  Greene  Menaphan  lArb.)  56  This  infant ..  wrastline 
with  snakes  in  his  swadling  domes.     1613  Hevwood  Silv^ 
A^e  III.  1.  Wks.  1874  111.  ,25  I,  fits  loues  sonne  Wrastle 
with  Lyons,  and  to  tugge  with  Beares.     16J3  J.  Tavlor 
(Water  P.)  Diuov.  by  i>ta  A  6,  Against  the  rugged  waues, 
we  tugge  and  wrastle.     1643  Howeli.  Tiveht  Treat.  (1661) 
94  she  tugs  and  wrastles  wiih  the  foamie  waves.  l8zi  Joanna 
Bailue  .l/«/r.  Leg.,  Lady  G.  B.  xxxii,  With  her  in  mimick 
war  they  wrestle ;   Beneath  her  twisted  robe  they  nestle. 
1844  KlNGLAKK  Eatken  li,  ITiames,  the  'old  Eton  fellow' 
thai  wrestled  with  us  in  our  boyhood.     1B93  Robinson  & 
OiLPiN  tVrestliHe77  The  boat.. upset,  and  ihe  strong  man 
went  down,  unable  to  wrestle  wilh  his  remorseless  fo^ 
/tg.  and  trans/.    1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P  R.  xvllL  xv 
(1495)  vvj.t.VIercury)  is  callyd  the  god  of  wrastlyng,.  .for  he 
[  =  the  planet]  wrasyyth  w<  the  Sonne  as  he  wold  ouercome 
hym.    153,   Bible  (Great)   Eccluz.  li.  ,9  My  soule  hath 
wrestled  with  her  \sc.  wisdom),  a  1600  Montgomekie  Misc. 
Potms  xvi.  4,  I  wrassill  with  the  wind.     i6ia  Holland 
Caiitdeits  Brtl.  M.  233,  I  have  in  this  worke  wrastled  with 
that   envious   and    ravenous  enemy    Time.     1611    Cotcr 
Luicler  centre  les  ombres,  to  wrastle  with  shadowes;  to  be 
angrie  without  cause.     1844  A.  B.  Welby  Pcems  (18S7)  80  In 
bondage  I  must  wrestle  here  with  death.     1803  Robinson  & 
Gilpin  Wrestling  41  When  lying  on  his  death  bed.  while 
wr«tling  with  a  foe  sure  to  triumph  in  the  end. 
d.  With  complement. 
1893  Robinson  &  Gilmn  Wrestling  p.  xliv.  If  Best  did 
'J??f,w'^°"'''- •""""'  ''»*'«  t^^"  'Of  some  minor  prize. 
/*!</.  26  Morton  threw  Halliwell  of  Penriih,  and. .Anthony 
McDonald . .  wrestled  up  with  him. 
a.  To  contend  or  struggle  in  hostility  or  opposi- 
tion [with  or  against  another  or  others). 

"»'f"  ^''  '^'^'^•'"'  "4  Wrestlin  ha  moten  ant  wiSerin 
wiB  ham  seoluen.  a  laas  Leg.  Kntk.  2035  Wieo;he  mon  ! 
hwerto  wultu  wreasthn   wiS    )>e  worldes   wealdcnt  ?     IJ77 
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Lancl.  p.  pi.  B.  XIV.  224  If  wratths  wrastel  fv.r.  wrystell 
with  W  pore;  1388-9  in  Wyclifs  Set.  Wks.  III.  471  Pre. 
latis  here  deine  5ee  and  wrasmlis  jee  who  schal  be  mayster 

JJ*"..  ■  ""'"  '^"'Z  "'•  35"  P"'^  *'''=•>  «  'he  god  of  kinde, 
With  Love  wrasilede  and  was  overcome.  1516  Tindale  Epk 
VI.  12  We  wrestle  not  agaynst  flesshe  and  bloud:  but 
a5aynst  worldy  ruelars.  a  1548  Hall  C/irmi.,  lien.  VI,  167 
For  Kyng  Henry.. and  Richard  . .  wresteled  for  the  game, 
aiid  slroue  for  the  wager,  a  1575  Pilkincton  Nehemiah  m. 
5  (15=5)  4"  b,  Men.  that  dare  and  wil  wrastle  with  the  rich 
in  ojrrection.  1601  R.  Johnson  KingJ.  +  Commw.  (1603) 
1 16  Wr.istling  with  the  Venetians  they  had  almost  bereaued 
them  of  their  estate  and  taken  their  city.  (71645  Howell 
Lett.  (1688)  III.  396  Venice  wrastleth  with  the  Turk. 

b.  fig.  To  strive  or  labour  (esp.  to  obtain  the 
mastery,  superiority,  or  advantage)  wilh  or  against 
difficulties,  circumstances,  forces,  personal  feelings, 
etc.    Also  (*)  without  consL 

aiaas  Ancr.  R.  8j  To  wrastlen  stalewardliche  ajein  bei 
deofles  swenges.  111340  Hampole  Psaittr  m\\.  ii  All  tat 
wreslils  ajayns  vices  in  actif  lif.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T. 
F655  Thii  vertu  isso..vigerous  that  it  dar.  .wrastle  agayn 
the  assautes  of  the  deuel.  1416  Lvdc.  De  Guil.  Pil^.  1571 
Who  that..Wyl  wrastle  a»eyn  yt  \^se.  vengeance)!  1480 
Skelton  On  Dratk  Erie  Northumbtd.  8j  Theybuskt  them 
.  ..\gaine  the  ky.igs  plesnre  to  wrestle  or  to  wring,  c  1534 
T.  Sta>key  Let.  to  Cmmwetl  in  Cijilier  9  Hist.  Lett.  (1871) 
48  In  such  tyrae  as  I  was  wrastelyn^  wyth  my  fevur  1553 
Wood  tr,  Gardintr's  De  Vera  Obed.  5  b,  Thei  .  haue 
wrestled  against  the  truth  of  a  long  time.  1610  Holland 
Camden  s  Bril.  i.  79  lewes  who  wrestled  in  vaine  against 
the  decree  of  God.  1663  Bp.  Patrick  Parab.  Pilgr  ix 
You  must  wrastle  stoutly  with  the  difficulties.  1741  Young 
Nt.  Tit.  II.  167  We  rave,  we  wrestle  with  Great  Nature's 
Plan,  a  1770  Jortin  Serm  (1771)  I.  iv.  79  Strive  to  . 
wrestle  against  principalities  and  powers.  1817  Kfbie 
Chr.  }'.,  Tuesday  bf/.  Easter,  Rather  wouldst  Tliou  wrestle 
with  strong  pain, Than  overclo.id  Thy  soul.  1865  Dickens 
Mut.  Fr.  11.  XV,  1  had  to  wrestle  with  my  self-respect. 
trans/.  1591  Saliman  ^  Pers.  i.  v.  52Were  it  not  thou  art  my 
fathers  sonne.  And  striuing  kindnes  wrestled  not  with  ire 

(i)  rtl34o  Hampole  Psalter  cxim.  170  Of  corupcioun  of 
my  body,  for  it  is  heuy  to  wrestil  here  sa  lange.  1449 
Pecock  lie^r.  II.  XI.  214  His  witt  schal  lie  dressid  and  lad 
forthe  ..  with  myche  lasse  peyne  and  labour,  than  forto 
wrastle  withinneforth  in  bis  owne  ymaginaciouns.  1526 
Pilgr.  Peff.  IW.  de  W.  1531)  118  b.  The  more  that  ony 
persone  relucketh,  wrestleth,  or  stryues  to  ouercome  these 
manylolde  temptacyons.  1565  Satir.  Poems  Re/orm.  i.  21 
Who  dothe  wrevt  his  will  to  wrastle  in  eche  wronge.  1654 
E.  Johnson  Womler.-uirkg.  Prmid.  "104  For  the  which  all 
the  Israel  of  God  fi^ht,  wrastle,  pray. 

O.  To  strive  earnestly    with  God)  in  prayer. 
With  allusion  to  Gen.  xxxii,  24-26. 

i6u  T.  Tavlor  Comm.  Titus  1.  180  The  Lord . .  whom  we 
must  wTastle  withall  by  our  praiers.  «638  (see  11).  165a 
Benlowes  Theoph.  vill.  Ixxiv,  Bjr  pray'r  God's  serv'd  be- 
"i"",U  ";'?"="'''<=''  who  The  blessing  got  by  wrestling  sa 
1677  W.  Hubbard  Narrative  11.  57  [They]  wrestled  with 
God  in  iheir  daily  Prayers  for  his  Relea.se.  1816  Scott  Old 
Mort.  xxxiu.  We  have  prayed,  and  wrestled,  and  petitioned, 
for  an  offering.  1849  C.  Bronte  .Shirley  xxiv,The  mother. . 
wrestled  with  God  in  earnest  prayer. 
3.  a.  To  labour,  toil,  or  exert  oneself;  to  strive 
{Jor  something) ;  to  tussle. 
ij8jWvclipjE'c<-('«j.  li.25  My  soule  wrastled  in  it ;  and  in 
.^!"A  ".''""  confermed.  1549  Latimer  4th  Serm.  be/.  Edw. 
VI  (Arb.)  107  Thu»  go  these  prelates  aboute  to  *rea»tle  for 
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honoure.  1358  Phaer  ^neid.  vii.  S  ij  b.  They  their  .ships 
'"  P^":?.''  5==^  '"'"1'  of^s  dyd  wr.istlyng  towe.  1S03  Knolles 
Hist.  J  urks  (1621)  469  Whilest  Hysmaell  was  thus  wrestling 
for  the  Persian  kingdome.  i6ao-6  Quarles  Feast  Worms 
1493  They  rebell,  and  wrastle.  And  neuer  cease,  till  they 
subdue  the  Castle.  1831  Carlvle  Misc.  (1872)  IV.  28  How 
many  a  poor  Hazlitt  must. .  believe  that  he  is  seeking  Truth 
yet  only  wrestle  among  endless  Sophisms.  1873  GossE  On 
Viol  ff  Flute _s^  Two  of  us  swam  out  to  it. . .  And  as  I  strove 
and  wrestled  in  the  race,  1  turned  and  saw  [etc  ) 
Ag.  1633  Shirley  Birdin  Cage  I.  i.  Like  errknd  Knights, 
our  valiant  wits  must  wrastle lo  free  our  ladyes  froni  the 
inchanted  Castle. 

b.  Of  natural  agencies,  etc.  :  To  engage  in 
conflict  or  strife;  to  act  against  each  other. 

13..  GaTu.  4rGr.  Knt.  525  WroJ^e  wynde  of  be  welkyn 
wrastelez  with  ))e  sunne.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  784  As  be 
erth  Ai  all  )>e  elementis  at  anes  had  wrestild.  1865  S. 
ao\lL^sAcrossthe  CoittinentxviiliSs  River  and  rock  have 
striven  together,  wrestling  in  close  and  doubtful  embrace. 

c.  To  engage  in  argument,  debate,  or  controversy ; 
to  debate,  dispute. 

<ri45o  Capceave  St.  Augustine  53  A-geyn  all  (lese  Hs 
souercyn  maystir..  stood  as  a  strong  geaunt,wrestiling  with 
arguments  for  ^  clennesse  of  (jefeith.  1521  Fisher  .JirrOT. 
agst.  Luther  lii.  Wks.  {1876)  337  Here  Martin  luther  for 
his  shrewed  brayne  wyll  some  thyng  wrastell  agaynst  vs. 
1565  Calfhill  Answ.  Martiall  105  Hosius  doth  wrestle 
m.iruelously  about  the  word.  i6a6  Donne  Serm.  783  They 
were  loath  to  wrastle  witli  the  people,  or  force  them  from 
dangerous  customes. 

a.  To  busy,  occupy,  or  concern  oneself  closely 
or  earnestly  ■with  a  subject,  etc. ;  to  deal  with  some- 
thing as  a  task  or  troublesome  duty. 

?'4S4  Pecock  Folewery  Summe.. wrastlen  so  long  l>er- 
with  til  ))ei  gete  competent  vndirstondyng  j>erof.  Bid.  15 
Lny  obir  hard  writyng  with  which  >ei  schulen  wrastle. 
158a  Mulcaster  Etemintarie  1.  Iig2s)  .^3  The  other,  will 
rather  cast  awaie  their  armor,  then  wrastle  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  vnknown  and  vneasie  passages.  i6a8  Coke  On 
Lttt.  Pref.,  The  yong  student  . .  wrastling  with  . .  difficult 
termes.  1638  R.  Baker  tr.  Balzac's  Lett,  (vol.111)  14, 
I  am  wrestling  still  with and  preparing  you  an  after- 
dinners  Recreation.  1881  Jowett  Thucyd.  I.  Introd.  13 
Wrestling  with  language  and  logic.  1905  R.  Bagot  Pass- 
port IX.  80  After  wresthng  with  French  history  or  German 
poetry. 

4.  To  twist  or  writhe  about ;  to  wriggle,  move 
sinuously  ;  to  work  backwards  and  forwards. 

?ai4oo  Morte  Arth.  890  He  welterys,  he  wristeles,  he 
wryngez  hys  handez.  c  1450  Merlin  iii.  655  Petrius  peyned 
hym  sore  to  a.rise  and  turned  wrastelinge.  1481  Caxton 
heynard  viii.  (Arb.)  15  He  wrange,  he  wrastled,  and  cryed, 
.  Jie  wiste  not  how  he  myght  gete  out.  1513  Douglas 
-«»«</ xm.  iv.  82  i-he  snailI..Fleand  the  birnand  heit... 
A  lang  tyme  gan  do  wrassill  and  to  wreill.  a  1618  Sylvester 
Paradox  ngst.  Libertie(>s<)  When  Eole  doth  unlock  Sterne 
Austcr  s  stormie  gate,  making  the  waters  wrastle.  And  rush 
..against  the  sturdy  Castle,  a  i6a8  Preston  Ne^u  Coot. 
(1630)  15.J  Fire  if  it  be  out  of  its  place,  water,  if  it  be  out  of  its 
place.  It  15  still  wrastling.  .till  it  retume  to  its  owne  place. 
<ri870  B.  Harte  Fr.  Pedro's  Ride  in  Fiddletown,  etc. 
(1873)  io3  He  saw  the  wild  oats  wrestle  on  the  hill. 

b.  To  move  or  proceed  with  effort  or  toil ;  to 
straggle  out  {of)  or  through  some  place  or  condi- 
tion.    Alsoyff. 

1591  Savile  Tacitus,  Hist.  111.  lix.  150  The  armie. .could 
hardly  wrestle  out  of  the  snowe.  1614  Lithgow  Trav.  Lj  b. 
Wrestling  .imongst  intricate  pathes  of  rockes:  two  of  our 
Asses  fell  ouer  a  banke.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  93 
Wm.  .lost  our  way, .  .and  at  length  wrastled  to  Geer.  1648 
J.  Beaumont  Psyche  xvii.  clxxi.  Breath . .  forced  is  to  goe 
about.  And  through  the  Noses  Sluces  wrestle  out.  1728 
Ramsay  Robt.,  Richy  ^  Sandy  70  A  squirrel  wi'  his  bells 
Ay  wrestling  up.  1853  W,  Cadenhead  Flights  0/  Fancy 
255  (E.D.D.),  When  we've  wrastled  thro'  the  warl",  a> 
wrastle  we  maun  a'.  1870  Jefferies  Wild  Life  83  The 
flames  running  from  thatch  to  thatch,  and,  as  they  express 
It,  'wrastling  across  the  intervening  spaces.  1899  E.  F. 
Heddle  Marget  151  Once  he  said  he  would  like  to  live  to 
hear  how  Christian  '  wrastled  through  '. 

n.  5.  trans.  To  engage  in  (a  wrestling-bout  or 
match).     Also  in  fig.  context. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  2276  If  it.  joure  mekill  maieste 
mi5t  any  thmge  plese,  I  wald  to  wacken  joure  welth 
now  wirstill  a  turne.  c  141a  Hoccleve  De  Keg.  Princ.  5232 
t'er-with  bis  land  hath  wrastled  many  a  pul.  1588  Drake 
Let.  31  July  in  Barrow  /,//!•  (1843I 304  We  have  the  armey 
of  Spayne  before  us,  and  mynd  with  the  Grace  of  God  to 
wresSell  a  pouU  with  hym.  1639  Fuller  Holy  War  iv. 
xxxiii.  226  Now  Ptolemais  being  to  wrestle  her  last  fall, 
stripped  her  self  of  all  cumbersome  clothes.  1645  [see  Fall 
i*.'  13).  1672  'R.SSw.a  Declar.  Zrf.  Conjr.  13  And  for  their 
Seditions  and  Treasons,  let  us  leave  Tyburn  and  them  to 
wrastle  a  fair  fall  about  them.  1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  iv. 
Hark  thee, friend,,  .wilt  thou  wrestle  a  fall  with  me?  1825 
—  .5^/r(7/;^(/C'onclnsion,  Have  we  not  wrestled  a  turn  before 
now?  1843  in  Robinson  &  Gilpin  Wrestling  (1893)  58 
Charles  Lowden ..  would  wrestle  a  match  with  any  intJivi. 
dual  of  the  same  age.     1855,  "883  [see  Fall  sb.^  13]. 

6.  a.  To  contend  with  (a  person)  in  wrestling; 
to  overcome  by,  throw  in,  wrestling.  Also  with 
do;vn. 
Cf.  the  earlier  crver-wrestle  Over-  21,  and  Warsle  v.  i  c. 
i8j8iii  R()binson  &  Gilpin  Wrestling  (iSg-j)  164  He  now 
challenges  hisopponent,, to  wrestle  him  for  ten  guineas.  1843 
/bid.  s8  The  veteran . .  will  be  happy  to  accept  the  challenge, 
and  wrestle  Mr.  Lowden . .  for  ^£5  or  ;<;  10  a  side.  1881  Du 
Chaillu  Land  Midn.  Sun  11.  51  A  stout  girl  of  twenty, 
strong  enough  to  wrestle  any  man.  1903  S.  E.  White 
Forest  xv,  [He]  is  not  a  mighty  man  physically. . .  I  think 
I  could  have  wrestled  Peter  down. 

b.   WesternU.S.  To  throw  (a  calf)  for  branding. 
188S  Roosevelt  in  Century  Mag.  April  861/2  A  fire  is 
built,  the  irons  heated,  and  a  dozen  men  dismount  to,  as  it 
is  called,  '  wrestle  '  the  calves. 


WBESTLINQ. 

7.  To  push  or  thrust  into  something  with  a 
wrestling  motion.     rare~^. 

1820  BvRON  yuan  v.  Ixxviii,  Wrestling  both  his  arms  into 
a  gown,  He  paused. 

in.  Wilh  adverbs.    8.  To  wrestle  down,  to  put 
down  by  wrestling  or  striving ;  to  suppress,  quell. 

c"i6ii  Chapman  IUoiIy.:/..  31  'Ihese  his  words  did  such  a 
warre  excite.  As  no  mans  powre  could  wrastle  downe.  1808 
Scott  Marm.  11.  xxiv.  If. .  they  wrestled  down  Feelings 
their  nature  strove  to  own.  i8i6  —  Bl.  Dv>ar/\'\,  I  will 
wrestle  down  my  feelings  of  rebellious  humanity. 

t8.  To  wrestle  off,  to  set  aside  by  argument;  to 
controvert,  rebut.     Obs.  rarr~^. 

1639  Laud  Coii/er.7u. Fisher  Q^i  Where  is  then  the  Scrip- 
tures Prerogative  ?  I  know  there  is  much  shifting  about 
this  Place  [luarg.  Num.  2],  but  it  cannot  be  wrastled  off. 

10.  To  wrestle  out :  •)■  a.  To  struggle  through  (a 
period  of  time)  in  discourse,  etc.   Obs. 

a  1756  Pennecuik's  Collect.  Scots  Poems  120  When  Mess 
John  has  wrestl'd  out  the  [hour]  glass. 

b.  To  go  through,  to  perform  or  execute,  to  carry 
out,  with  struggle  or  effort. 

1823  Scott  Quentin  D.  xxii.  In  a  moment  the  wretch 
wrestled  out  his  last  agonies.  1842  Lover  Handy  Audy 
xxxiii,  I  would  rather  wrastle  out  a  logical  dispute  any 
day.  1842  Manning  Serm.  (1843)  1. 312  They  have  wrestled 
out  the  strife  with  the  unseen  powers  of  the  wicked  one. 

11.  To  drive  or  force  out  of  something  (as)  by 
wrestling.     Alsofig. 

1638  A.  Henderson  .Serm.  (18C7)  279  If  so  be  that  we  will 
wrestle  with  God  for  a  blessing,  and  prevail  with  him,  then 
..we  sail  wrestle  the  enemies  out  of  it  also.  1858  R. 
Chambers  Domest.  Ann.  Scotl.  I.  9  How  to  wrestle  the 
people  out  of  their  love  of  the  May-games. 

Wrestler  (resbj).  Forms :  a.  i  wraestlere, 
4  wrestlere,  5  -telare,  -teler,  5-  wrestler,  6 
wreastler.  /3.  3  -wrastlare,  4-5  -t(e)lere,  5  -teler, 
-tyller,  6  -tlear,  -tleer,  6-7,  Sc.  and  dial.  9 
•wrastler,  9  dial,  wrossler.  7.  4-5  WTiateler(e, 
4  -tilere,9  dial.  russ(e)ler.  [OE.  wrisilere,  agent- 
noun  f.  *t<';«j//wnWBESTLEZ'. -h-er1.  Cf.  older 
Flem.  worsteler,  Du.  worste/aar.'] 
1.  One  who  wrestles  ;  esp.  one  who  practises  or 
is  skilled  in  the  art  of  wrestling,  as  an  athlete. 

cioso  Voc.  in  \Vr..Wiilcker  431  Luctatur  [iic],  wraKtlere. 
«1225  [see  Wrestle  v.  i  b /S).  1382  Wyclif  Bible  Pref. 
Ep.  vu.  (1850)  70/1  Abacuc,  a  strong  wristeler  [1388  wraste- 
lere)  and  a  sharp,  stondith  vpon  his  waard.  1387  Teevisa 
Lligden  11.  383  Minotaurus  was  a  grete  man  and  huge,., 
and  a  wi5t  wrastlere.  c  1450  Miri's  Festial  1.  94  By  lacob 
ys  vndyrstond  a  wrasteler.  1497  Bp.  Alcok  Mons  Perfect. 
Clij  14  A  wresteler..intendeth  to  haue  y«  vyctoryof  hym 
y'  he  wrestled  w'.  1542  Udall  Erasm.  Afoph.  Table, 
Diogenes  mocked  a  wrasilear.  1579  W.  Wilkinson  Coiifut. 
Fam.  Love  B  ij  b,  One  listed  to  see  wrestlers  bestirre  them 
in  their  play.  1615-6  Bovs  Wis.  (1622)  190  Runners  and 
wrasllers  contend  for  a  crowne  that  shall  perish.  01680 
Butler  Rem.  (1759)  II.  444  He  embraces  him  and.,  lifts 
him  above  Ground,  as  Wrestlers  do,  to  throw  him  down 
again.  1711  Budgell  Sped.  No.  161  p  3  She  was  over, 
looking  a  Ring  of  Wrestlers.  1785  Loud.  C/S/-o».Mar.  262/3 
He  was  celebrated  as  a  prize  fighter,  a  wrestler,  and  a 
cricketer.  i8ai  Clare  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  44  When  wrestlers 
join  to  lug  each  other  down.  1876  Gladstone  G/ia«.  (1879) 
11.351  As  a  Cumbrian  wrestler  struggles. .  to  get  a  good 
grip  of  his  antagonist.  190  j  N.  Lloyd  Chronic  Loafer  vi, 
I  was  the  best  wrastler  in  the  walley. 
fig.  1681  Flavel  Meth.  Grace  xvii.  317  The  prayers  of  Mr. 
Knox  . .  were  mighty  wrestlers  with  God.  1721  Wodrow 
Corr.  (1843)  II.  596  He  is.  .a  great  favourite,  and  mighty 
wrestler  in  prayer.  1814  Caev  Dante,  Farad,  xii.  52  The 
hallow'd  wrestler  (St.  Dominic],  gentle  to  his  own,  And 
to  his  enemies  terrible. 

.2-  fig.  One  who  strives  or  contends  with  difficul- 
ties, against  adverse  conditions,  etc. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xiii.  1 1  For  iacob  is  als  mykill  at 
say  as  wrestlere  or  supplantere  of  syn.  —  Cant.  514  lacob, 
. .  bat  is,  wristilere  agayns  vicys.  C1454  Pecock  Folever  114 
In  hem  )^at  ben  with  passions  bisi  wrastlers.  1577  Hanmer 
Ecct.  Hist.  To  Rdr.,  The  valiant  wrastlers,  and  inuincible 
champions  of  Christ  lesu.  1842  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  xv, 
He  shallsee  in  those  young  things.,  little  wrestlers  with 
him  for  his  daily  bread.  1873  Hamerton  Iiitell.  Life  II.  iv. 
72  Experienced  wrestlers  with  fate  and  fortune. 

3.  IVeslern  U.S.  One  who  throws  cattle  for  the 
purpose  of  branding. 

1888  Roosevelt  in  Century  Mag.  April  86r/2  The  calf- 
wrestlers,  grimy  with  blood,dust,and  sweat, work  like  beavers. 

4.  Comb.,  as  wrestler-like  ;  wrestler  frog,  the  S. 
American  '  wrestling '  frog,  Rana  luctator. 

'594  Carew  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  xv.  329  He  wiU  prooue 
faire,  fat,  ful  of  bloud,  &    b[l)ockish,  which  habit  Hippo- 
crates called  wrastler-like.     1616  Chapman  tr.  Musieus  (3  6, 
Notus  and  Boreas  wrastler  like  imbrace.      1892  W.   H. 
Uvpsou  Naturalist  in  La  PlataU.  77  Plate,  Wrestler  frog. 
\Ibid.  76  The  frog, .  .catching  two  of  my  fingers  round  with 
Its  fore  legs,  administered  a  hug.) 
Wrestless,  ?  erron.  f.  Restless  a. 
Perh.  associated  with  Wrest  v.,  and  intended  to  mean 
not  admitting  of  being  turned  aside '. 
1621  Lady  M.  Wroth  Urania  368  He  with  sad  thoughts 
..and  wrestlesse  passions  spent  the  time  till  his  returne. 
1648  J.  Quarles  F'ous  Lachiym.  38  His  wrestless  arm  hath 
bent  his  yeelding  bow. 
Wrestling  (reslig),  vbl.sb.  [f.  Wbestle  v.  -(• 
-I.VQ  1.] 

1.  The  action  or  exercise  of  two  persons  grappling 
or  gripping  in  a  contest  of  strength  and  adroitness, 
the  one  endeavouring  to  throw  the  other  by  tripping 
or  overbalancing  him ;  the  fact  of  contending  or 
throwing  in  this  manner.     Also  in  fig.  context. 
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WRESTLING. 

axroo  in  Napier  O,  E.  Glasses  122/1  Palesiram^  wriest- 
lunge  c  >»os  Lay.  1871  per  wes  muchel  folc  at  ^re  wrasi- 
ling&  a  1150  Oxtfl  .y  Night.  795  51^^  tucie  men  goJ»  to 
wiasUnge.  ei  X3«»  Cursor  Af.  28536  At  wrestelyiig,  at  wake, 
rengd  haf  \.  cxyyaArih.^  iVrr/.  8873  What  wi^  wristling, 
watwi^  togging,  c  1386  Chaucer  Proi.  548  Ouer  al  ther  he 
cam.  At  wrastlynge  he  wolde  haue  alwcy  the  Ram.  c  14*5 
WyvTOUN  Cnm,  i.  vL  356  To  se  how  ^at  this  Corj-ne  Wald 
deU  vd>»  him  in  wresslyne.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonfus  of  Aynwn 
xiT.  350  He. .caught  the  k>-nge..by  the  waast  in  maner 
of  wrastelynge.  1539  Elvot  Cast.  Helthe  50  b,  Wrastlyng 
also  with  the  armes  and  legges.  .dothe  exercise  the  one  and 
tbc  other.  1569  J.  \i%\\\ oon  Prov.  ^  jE/i^r.  (1867)  152  The 
weaker  hath  the  woorse,  in  wresiljTig  alway.  1613  Dekker 
Strangf  Horse  Race  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  325  There  could 
I  describe  what  warlike  Races  the  Winds  held  with  the 
Waters  :  their  Wrastling,  Running.  Retiring.  1644  Milton 
Editc.  7  They  must  be  also  practiz'd  in  all  the  locks  and 
gripes  of  wrastling.  1701  Collier  M.  Anrel.  125  The  right 
Knack  of  Living  resembles  Wrastling  more  than  Dancing. 
1789  W.  BucHAN  Dom.  AUd,  (1790)  41  'I'he  fatal  effects  of 
carrying  great  weights,  running,  wrestling,  and  the  like. 
x8ox  Strutt  sports  <5-  Past.  11.  64  The  wrestling  is  only 
practised  on  the  afternoon  of  Sl  Bartholomew's  day.  1850 
MAtnticE  Jifor.  4-  Met.  Philos.  (ed.  2)  I.  126  Some  say  that 
Plato,  .gained  a  prize  for  wrestling  at  the  Isthmian  games. 
b.  With  the.  The  sport  of  grappling  and  throw- 
ing; a  contest  in  wrestling;  a  wrestling-match. 

axasS  Ancr.  R.  318  Ich..biheoId  hit,  &  o3e  wrastlinfre  & 
o5er  fol  gomenes.  1*97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls'  517  pe  wrastlinge 
bit\-ene  hom  was  somdel  to^t.  C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron. 
Wace  (Rolls)  iBoo  On  a  clyf  faste  by  pe  se  pe  wrastlyng  was 
ordeyned  to  be.  £- 1400  Gamelyn  190  Towardes  l>e  wrasteling 
J»e  yong  childe  rode.  ^1430  How  t/te  Good  Wij/  81  in 
Babees  Bk.  40  Go  not  to  J>e  wrastelinge,  ne  to  schotynge  at 
cok.  1518  in  Leadam  Star  Chamber  Cases  {^^d^^Vi)  U.  154 
The  wrestlyng  at  Seynt  Jamys  tide.  1598  Stow  Surv. 
(1603)  524  This  yeare  was  a  great  fray  at  the  wrastling.  1661 
Pepys  Diary  28  June,  Went  to  Moorefields..and  saw  the 
wrestling.. between  the  north  and  west  coiintr>'men.  X7as 
Pope  Odyssey  vm.  104  None  in  the  leap  spring  with  so  strong 
a  bound,  Or  firmer,  in  the  wrestling,  press  the  ground.  1843 
Penny  Cycl.  XXVII.  588/1  Leaping  and  running,  .gener- 
ally accompany  the  wrestling  as  prize  games.  1893  Robim* 
soM  &  Gilpin  H^restUng  ^  Wrestlers  189  He  went.. to 
Newcastle,  and  won  the  wrestling  there. 

C.  With  a  and  pi.  A  wrestling-bout  or  match. 
1303  R<  Brukne  Handl.  Synne  99a  5Vf  J>ou  euer  settyst 
swerde  eyjjer  ryng  For  to  gadyr  a  wrastlyng.  Ibid.  8987 
KaroIIes,  wrastlynges,  or  somour  games.  ^1400  Gameiyn 
J71  Ther  was  ther  be  siden  cried  a  wrastelynge.  C1440 
Jacob''s  WeU  2gi  Leuyth  Mure  rennyng  on  holy-dayes  to 
wrestelynges,  markettys,  &  fej-ris.  CX450  Capgrave  St. 
Gilbert  65  Thei..vsea  not  to  renne  to  wrastillingis,  ber- 
baytingis  and  swech  oHr  onlhrifty  occupaciones.  1556 
Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  6  Thys  ycre  was  one  John 
Norwelde.  .sla>*ne  at  Blackefaethe  at  a  wrestlynge.  1578  H. 
WoTTON  Courtlie  Controv.  37  Great  preparation  was  made 
of  stage  plays,.. wrastlings,  and  other  infinite  pastymes, 
c  x6xi  Chapman  Iliad  xxiir.  610  Pelides  then  set  forth  Prize 
fora  wrastling.  1683  in  Verney  Mem.  (1904)  II.  339  Where 
the  wrestlings  are  used  to  be  in  Lincoln's  Inn  fields.  1893 
Robinson  &  Gilpin  Wrestling  ix  [He]  stood  unrivalled  in 
all  the  wrestlings. 

2.  The  action  of  striving  or  contending,  main- 
tenance of  resistance,  opposition,  or  strife,  on  the 
part  of  persons. 

C890  W^rferth  tr.  Gregory's  DiaL  320  Swa  waes  J«er  J»a 
seo  wnestlung  ymb  Stephanum.  Ibid.  321  He  |>a.  .ut  ferde 
of  lichaman  to  jewinne  &  to  wnestlunge  lifes  &  deaSes, 
a  1400  Ninu  Test.  (Panes)  Ephes.  vi.  12  For  ^oure  wrastlynge 
..is-.a^eyn  princes.  1523  Lo.Berners  Froiss,  I.  xxxix.  54 
So  this  wrastlyng  endured  a  long  space;  but  fynally  the 
knyght  was  rescued.  1548  Udall,  etc  Erasm,  Par.  Matt. 
V.  19  b,  [To]  make  ye  redy  to  this  wrastling,  if  ye  esteme  the 
blessed  rewardes  of  the  gospell.  163a  Lithgow  Trav.  vi. 
294  With  sore  Wrestling  agaynst  the  parching  Sun.  1643 
peclar.  Lords  ^  Comm.  23  Sept.  9  Our  wrastling,  and  striv- 
ing with  that  fierce  and  peremptory  opposition,  a  1844  in 
Stanley  Arnold  I.  ii.  31  His  absolute  wrestling  with  evil. 
1883  Knowledge  June  354/1  That  heavy  and  subtle  wrest- 
ling for  position  which  dLstinguishes  the  first-class  player  [of 
chess], 

transf.  x6io  Holland  Camdetis  Brit.  i.  279  The  river 
having  with  a  great  turning  compasse  after  much  wrestling, 
gotten  out  towards  the  North.  1654  R.  Codrington  tr. 
Justine  iv.  74  This  concurse  and  wrastling  of  the  water. 

fig'  1534  More  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1347/1  Hys  cathoHke 
faythceuer  continue  shal  whyle  this  worlde  last,  what 
wrestlyng  soeuer  the  infideles  shall  make  with  it.  X639  S. 
Du  Verger  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events  227  How  unequall 
is  the  wrastling  between  rea';on  and  passion  in  a  weake  spirit. 
X840  Robertson  Serm.  i.  iii.  (1866)  45  Language  which  de- 
scribes the  wrestling  of  the  soul.  187a  Mohlev  Voltaire 
(1886)  2  Life  as  a  long  wrestling  with  unseen  and  invisible 
forces  of  grace, 

b.  The  action  of  struggling  or  labouring. 
aX2S5  Ancr.  R.  238  Al  |>us,  ,.  i3e  wrastlunge  [printed 

winstlunge]  of  tentaciun,  ariseS  >e  bi^eate.  a  xa»5  [see 
Wraccle  v.  i\.  CI4SO  Mirk's  Festial  i.  61  And  so  yn 
wrastelyng,  scho  woke  of  hyr  slcpe.  X563  Pilkington 
Bumynge  of  Paules  Ch.  M  liij,  Saint  Willyams  horse,.. 
wyth  wrastlynge  and  sparringe  vppe,  saued  himselfe  and 
bis  master  from  drowninge. 

fi/r-  »599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuff  Wks.  fGrosart)  V.  353 
Which  it  will  be  no  impeachment  for  the  wisest  to  tume 
loose  for  a  irueth,  without  any  diffident  wrastling  with  it. 

c.  The  action  of  striving  earnestly  in  prayer;  an 
instance  of  this. 

I7aa  WoDROw  Corr.  (1843)  II.  664  You  have  our  prayers 
here,  and  ..  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  a  share  in  your 
wrestlings.  x8i8  J.  PvE  Smith  Script.  Test,  to  Messiah  I. 
96  The  *  wrestlings'  of  holy  prayer.  190*  A.  M^Ilroy 
Druitts  Island  viii,  After  deep  conseederation,  an'  sore 
wrastlin'  wi'  the  Almichty  in  prayer. 

3.  attrib,  and  Comb.,  as  wrestling  article,  bout, 
•\gunu,  'h^mUy -master^ -match,  ri^g;  wrestling 
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place,  a  place  where  wrestling  is  practised  or 
held ;  +  -wrestling  pull,  a  bout  of  wrestling ;  «= 
PL'LL  i-(5.-  3;  wrestling  school  Gr.  Antiq.,  ^ 
Palaestra  a. 

17x4  Parkvns  Inn-Play  62  To  make  these  *Wrestling 
Articles  yet  more  stronge  they  may  be  with  a  Noverint 
Universi.  1869  Tozer  Higkl.  Turkey  II.  237  [The  ballads] 
treat.. of  *wrestling  bouts  with  Charon.  X596  Spenser  F. 
Q.  vr.  ix.  43  Condon. .Did  chalenge  Calidore  to  *wrest- 
hng  game.  X874  Svmonds  Sk.  Italy  <5-  Greece  8  The  olives 
here  tell  more  to  us  of  Olivet.,  than  of.,  the  wrestling- 
ground.  1848  B.  D.  Walsh  Aristoph.,  Clouds  iii.  iii,  This 
IS  the  talk  which  daily  ..  crowds  the  Bagnios,  and  drains 
the  *Wrestling.housesl  1714  Parkvns  lun-Play  15  Since 
the  Diluvians..have  been  celebrated  *Wrestling  Masters. 
18x0  T.  Mitchell  Aristoph.  I.  272  Say  further  what  the 
wrestling-master  Instructed  yon,  ax7oo  Evelvn  Diary 
19  Feb.  1667,  A  *wrestling-match  for  ^^  1000 ..  before  his 
Mafjesjty.  X889  W.  Armstrong  Wrestling  233  What  a  Lan- 
cashire wrestling-match  is  like,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  533/2 
*Wrestelynge  place,  palestra.  X556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars 
(Camden)  42  At  Clarkenwell  al  the  wrestlynge  place. 
a  1593  Greene  Deb.  betw.  Follie  ^  Love'^Vs.  (Grosart)  IV. 
31S  Hath  not  Follie  inuented  a  thousand  deuices  to  drawe  a 
man  from  idlenesse,  as, . Dancing schooles,  Fencing  houses, 
wrastling  places?  x6io  Healey  Theophrastus  {\t-i,t)  t.-^,  I 
pray  you  whose  wrestling  place  is  this  ?  i6oa  Carew  Corn- 
ivall  2  This  *wrastling  pull  betweene  Corineus  and  Gog- 
magog._  i6p5  Luttrkll  Brief  K el.  (1857)  III.  461  The 
*wrestling  rmg  in  Lincolns  Inn  Feilds.  X893  Robinson  & 
Gilpin  Wrestling  ^  Wrestlers  52  [He]  would  not  be  quick 
enough  in  his  movements  in  the  wrestling  ring.  1835 
Thirlwall  Greece  \\\.  I.  290  The  exercises  of  the  troop  in.. 
the  *wrest ling-school.  1623  Cockeram,  Gymnouticke,  a 
teacher  of  the  *  Wrastling  Science.  X893  Robinson  &  Gilpin 
Wrestling^  Wrestlers  g  Old  and  young  regarded  wrestling 
science,  .with  keen  relish.  1869  Blackmore  LomaD,  xxvi, 
When  I  be  in  ^wrestling  trim. 

Wre'Stling,///.  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 

1.  That  wrestles  or  contends,  in  various  senses. 
Also  transf . 

a  XS47  Surrey  ^netd  \\.  531  As  wrastling  windes,  out  of 
dispersed  whirl  Befight  themselues.  1593  Nashe  Ckrist's 
T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  156  Your  paine  shalbe.. wrastling, 
tearing,  and  intollerable.  1597  C  Middleton  Fam.  Hist, 
Chinon  VI.  78  His  Father..,  whome  wrestling  age  had  al- 
most now  layed  along  in  hys  graue.  X605  Z.  Jones  tr. 
Layer's  Specters  12  There  was  amongst  the  Greeks,  aDiuell 
..named. .the  wrastling  Diuell.  <:x6ix  Chapman  Iliadxix. 
361  All  their  stall  flies  up  in  wrastling  flame,  x63a  Lithgow 
Trav.  X.  465  The  thundring  noyse  of  my  wrestling  voyce. 
X738  Wesley  Ps.  xxiv.  vii,  Thou  the  true  wrestling  Jacob 
art.  X847  Tennyson  Princ,  vii.  266  The  wrestling  thews 
that  throw  the  world.  1889  W.  Armstrong  Wrestling  232 
Wrestling  men  are  impulsive  beings.  1893  W.  H.  Hudson 
Naturalist  in  La  Plata  366  How  I  saw  and  lost  the  noble 
wrestling  frog  [=  wrestler  frog], 

2.  Marked  or  characterized  by  strife  or  contention, 
or  by  earnest  striving. 

a  X593  Marlowe  tr.  Lucan  299  His  graue  looke  appeasd 
The  wrastling  tumult.  1620  1".  Peyton  Glasse  of  Time  1. 
50  That  none  by  wrong  oppression  might  Be  crost,  by  cun- 
ning, wringing,  wrestling  guile.  1854  H.  Miller  Sch.  ^ 
Schm.  v.  (1857)  98  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  being  struck 
with  its  wrestling  earnestness  and  fervour.  1859  Geo.  Eliot 
A.  Bede  xlvii,  She  poured  forth  her  soul  with  the  wrestling 
intensity  of  a  last  pleading. 

fWresty,  obs.  erron.  f.  Restt  a^ 

X697  Vanbrugh  Relapse  Prol.  i,  Wresty  Nature's  Spight. 
X702  —  False  Friend  \,  i,  I  was  at  first,  a  little  wresty,  and 
stood  off. 

Wret,  obs.  or  dial.  var.  Wart  sb. ;  obs.  Sc.  f. 
Writ  sb. ;  obs.  pa.  pple.  or  Sc.  pa.  t.  of  Write  v, 

Wretar,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Writer. 

Wretch,  (retj),  sb.  and  a.  Forms :  o.  i  wreccft, 
wrascca,  2-5  wrecche,  3-3  "wTfiBCche,  3-4 
wrehche,  3-5-WTechche,  4-5wrechhe,-wTechch, 

5  wrecch,  3-6  -wreche  (5  Sc.  werche),  4-5 
wrech  (5  Sc.  ■werch),  4-6  wretche,  5-  wretch 
(6  wreatch) ;  4  vPTOche,  8  dial,  wrotch.  /3,  4-5 
wrich,  wriche  (wirche),  wryche,  5  wxycche, 

6  -wrytche.  y.  Sc,  5-6  wrache  (5  warche), 
6  wratche,  Sc.  and  c/ial.  9  wratch,  [OE.  wrecca^ 
tvrxcca,  =  OS.  wrekkio^  -eo  (applied  to  the  Magi), 
OHG.  reccheOj  reecho,  etc.,  exile,  adventurer,  knight 
errant  (MHG.andG.  /-^c-^*?  warrior,hero): — OTeut. 
*wrakja{n)'j  f.  the  stem  .Tvrak-,  ivrek-x  see 
Wreak  v.  The  contrast  in  the  development  of 
the  meaning  in  Eng.  and  German  is  remarkable.] 

A.  sb.  *t"  1.  One  driven  out  of  or  away  from  his 
native  country ;  a  banished  person  ;  an  exile. 

The  ME.  instances  are  doubtful;  they  may  be  contextual 
uses  of  sense  2. 

Beowulf  x\yj  Da  wjes  winter  scacen,  fs^er  foldan  bearm  ; 
fundode  wrecca,  gist  of  jeardum.  £-888  jElfred  Boeth. 
ii,  Da  Ho3  t>e  ic  wrecca  ^eo  lustbserlice  song  ic  sceal  nu 
heofiende  singan.  aixzzO.E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  722, 
Ealdbriht  wrecca  jewat  on  Su3re?;e  &  on  Su3i  Seaxe. 
CX386  Chaucer  Sec.  Nun's  Prol.  58  Now  help  thow..Me 
flemed  wrecche  in  this  desert  of  galle,  c  1450  Ludus  Co- 
ventrix  a6  Goo  naked  vngry  and  bare  foot . . ,  as  wrecch  in 
werlde  )?ou  wende.  Ibid.  27,  I  wende  as  wrecch  in  welsom 
way. 

2.  One  who  is  sunk  in  deep  distress,  sorrow, 
misfortune,  or  poverty ;  a  miserable,  unhappy,  or 
unfortunate  person  ;  a  poor  or  hapless  being. 

a,  c  1000  Boeth.  Metr,  x.  38  Ne  mae^  mon  aefre  l>y  e3  xnne 
wraeccan  his  crseftes  beniman.  a  xoa3  Wulfstan  Hom.  vi, 
(1883)  45  Wracccena  reaflac  is  on  heora  hamum.  CXX75 
Lamb.  Hom.  log  5if  l>e  cristene  mon  bi3  sacful,  and  ^if  J»e 
wrecche  bi3  modi,    a  iias  Ancr.R.  388  So  heih  jeoue  nes 


WRETCH. 

neuer  j^iuen  to  so  louwe  wrecches.  ^X275  Sinners  be^vare 
103  in  O.  E.  Misc.  js  Nv  wenel>  ek  J>es  wrecche  pal  he  ne 
Jjurue  recche,  c  1330  R.  Brusnk  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  13564 
Cowardie  halp  J»er  no  wrecche.     1380  Wyclip  Wiks.  (18* 


385  Mercyor  almesisa  willeof  relevyngeof  a  wreche  outeof 

his  mysese.     <:i^io  Hoccleve  Mot/ier  of  God  k 

of  mercy,  ..  IJenignc  confort  of  vs  wrecches  all!    ai^x-^ 


his  mysese.  <:i^io  Hoccleve  Motlier  of  God  15  Modir 
of  mercy,  ..  IJenignc  confort  of  vs  wrecches  all!  ai^x-^ 
Fabvan  Chron.f^\\.  (1811)  145  He  was. .my  Ideand  gracious 
to  the  poore,  and  marcyfuil  to  wretchis  and  nedy.  1^77  tr. 
Bullinger''s  Decades  125/1  Solomon  the.. happy  king  of 
Juda,  bycause  of  bb  Idolatrie..is  of  a  soudeine  made  a 
wretch  of  all  other.  X623  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Discov.  by 
Sea  B  3  b,  Poore  wretches,  which  (were  it  not  for  your 
charity)  would  perish  in  your  streetes.  X67X  T.  Hunt 
Abeced.  Scltolast.  140  If  money  do  fail  a  wretch  thou  art. 
a  tjzx  Prior  24  Songs  iii.  8  She  scorns  to  hear,  or  see.  The 
wretch  that  lies  so  low  as  me.  X754  Gray  Pleasure  ^f:)  The 
Wretch,  that  long  has  tost  On  the  thorny  bed  of  Pain. 
1810  SoUTHEV  Kehama  iv.  v.  Even  in  the  grave  there  is  no 
rest  for  me.  Cut  off  from  that  last  hope,  the  wretch's  joy, 
1855  Ld.  Granville  in  Life  (1905)  I.  106  Being  a  bed-ridden 
wretch  I  do  not  venture  to  disobey  you.  x868  Mokfis 
Earthly  Par.  1. 1.  349  O  King,  whom  all  the  world  hence- 
forth shall  know  As  wretched  among  wretches. 

p.  a.  tj/ao  Cursor  M.  23104  (Edinb.),  par  sal  stand  on  his 
left  side,  Wrichis  stad  inwafulwide.  Ibid.  23236  pe  v.  [pine 
of  hell]  es  vndemenes  of  dint,  pat  l>a  wriches  J>ar  sal  hint. 
XS70  Lbvins  Manip.  150  A  Wrytche,  mzj^r. 

y.  c  137s  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii.  {Machar)  loio  pan  was  }'at 
wrache  wondir  wa. 

b.  Without  article,  (Freq.  in  apposition  to  a 
personal  pronoun.) 

c  iaooORMiNioi40patt  tebirrl>forr  l>e  lufe  off  Godd  VJ\)>]> 
usell  wrecche  dselenn.  13,.  Guy^  Warw.  (A.)  294  Alias, 
wreche,  hou  may  i  duelle  ?  c  13^  in  Rclig.  Lyrics  14th  C. 
(1924)  63  God  &  man  my  spouse  is — Wele  aght  me,  wryche, 
to  luf  him  dere.  c  1400  ^  Pol.  Poems  112/163,  '»  wreche, 
whyder  shal  y  fle.  1500  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xvi.  (Percy 
Soc.)  65  Alas  I  I  wretcne  and  yet  unhappy  peke  Into., 
trouble.  X5a6  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  2  Fynally  I 
beseche  all.  .to  praye  for  me  wretche.  1653  H.  Cocan  tr. 
Pinto's  Trazi.  i.  2  For  myself,  poor  wretch,  I  went.. in  my 
misery  to  Setuval.  1743  Young  Nt.  Th.  iv.  14  Imagina. 
tion's  fool,  and  error's  wretch,  Man  makes  a  death,  which 
nature  never  made.  1790  Cowper  On  Receipt  Mother's 
Picture  24  Hover'd  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 
Wretch  even  then  ?  xSai  Shelley  Hellas  900  Fond  wretch  ! 
He  leans  upon  his  crutch,  and  talks  of  years  To  come.  x886 
W.  J.  Tucker  E.  Europe  36,  I,  poor  wretch,  in  possession 
of  nothing. 

C,  Used  as  a  term  of  address. 

f  XX75  Lamb.  Hom.  zg  Weilawei  wrecche, . .  al  swa  e3a  |>u 
mihtest..smitenof)?ina3en  heaue3.  a  xazgZ.^^.  A'a/^  2049 
Hu  wrakeliche,  wenestu,  wule  he,  al  o  wraSSe,  wreken  on 
J>e,  wrecche  1  CXS30  Halt  Meid.  vj  Ah,  wrecche  !  pe  care 
a^ain  J)i  pinunge  l>rahen  binime3  pe  nihtes  slepes.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  7178  A  !  wrecches  vnwar,  woo  ys  in  our  bond  ! 
«  1550  Image  HyPocr.  in.  331  in  Skclton^s  Wks.  (1843)  II. 
437  Ye  call  that  poore  man  wretch,  As  thoughe  ye  hadd  no 
retche,  x6x5  Chapman  Odyss.  xiv.  503  O  wretch  of  Guests.. 
thy  Tale  hath  stirr'd  My  minde  to  much  ruth.  X819  Shelley 
Cenciw.  ii.  34  Poor  wretch,  1  pity  thee. 

d.  Applied  to  animals,  birds,  or  insects. 

0x300  Fox^  ^  Wolf  in  Uazl  E.  P.P.I.  66  The -wrecche 
binethe  nothing  ne  vmd.  Bote  cold  water,  c  1480  Henrvson 
Swallow  1908  Thir  hungrie  birdis  wretchis  we  may  call. 
x6oo  SuRFLET  Countrie  Farvte  628  Vpon  them  shall  be  fas- 
tened manie  boordes  or  hurdles.. for  to  pleasure  this  small 
wretch  [sc.  a  silkworm]  withall.  x6oa  Ld,  Cromivellw.  i. 
47  Who  sees  the  Cobweb  intangle  the  poore  FHe,  May 
boldlie  say  the  wretches  death  is  nigh.  1617  Drayton 
Nymphidia  xxvii,  Soone  away  the  Waspe  doth  goe,  Poore 
wretch  was  neuer  frighted  so.  X74a  Fielding  J.  Andmvs 
III,  iv,  This  was  the  second  time  this  squire  had  endeavoured 
to  kill  the  little  wretch  [=a  favourite  dog].  Ibid,  vi,  I'he  hare 
was  no  sooner  on  shore  than  it . .  listened  to  the  sound  of  the 
pursners.  Fanny  was  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  little 
wretch.  X744  Thomson  Summer  273  The  villain  Spider, , , 
fixing  in  the  Wretch  his  cruel  Fangs,  Strikes  backward.  x8o« 
G.  V.  Sampson  Statist.  Surt>.  Londonderry  210  As  to  the 
rearing  of  calves,  there  Is  a  [cruel]  superstition..  .As soon  as 
the  wretch  is  produced,,  .two  persons.. pull  it  most  forcibly. 

e.  A  person  or  little  creature.  (Used  as  a  term  of 
playful  depreciation,  or  to  denote  slight  commisera- 
tion or  pity.) 

c  1450  Merlin  xxxiii.  683  He  that  was  full  fierce  and  prowde 
badde  shame  to  iuste  with  so  litill  a  wrecche.  x^ga  Shaks. 
Rom.  <5-  Jul.  I.  iii.  44  The  pretty  wretch  lefte  crying,  &  said 
I.  X599  Breton  Miseries  MauilUa  ii.  With  these  last  words, 
Farewell  good  mistresse,  the  good  poore  wretch.,  gave  up  the 
ghost,  —  Schollerf^  Souldiour-y:>  Oh  'tis  a  heavenly  noise 
to  heare  the  sweete  wretch  [  =  the  nightingale].  1604  Shaks. 
0th,  111.  iii.  90  Excellent  wretch:  Perdition  catch  my  Soule 
But  I  do  loue  thee.  X663  Pepvs  Diary  25  May,  She  being 
a  good-natured  and  painful  wretch.  X74p  Fielding  Tom 
Jones  I.  vii,  Had  you  exposed  the  little  wretch  in  the 
manner  of  some  inhuman  mothers.  X784  Cowper  Taskw.  12 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch,  Cold  and  yet 
cheerful.  x82x  Shelley  Hellas  227  Swift  as  the  radiant 
shapes  of  sleep  From  one  whose  dreams  are  Paradise  Fly, 
when  the  fond  wretch  wakes  to  weep.  X850  Kingsley  A. 
Z^c^tf  xxviii,  Two  little  boys  hailed  us. . — two  little  wretches 
withbluenosesandwhitecheeks.  X89X  'S.MosTVN"Cwrii^/c<i 
85,1  see  my  wife  wants  me.  The  poor,  wretch  is  terribly  jealous. 

3.  A  vile,  sorry,  or  despicable  person;  one  of 
opprobrious  or  reprehensible  character ;  a  mean  or 
contemptible  creature.     Also  without  article. 

In  very  frequent  use  from  c  130a 

a,  a  xooo  Juliana  351  Hyre  se  feond  oncwaeS,  wrsecca  waer- 
leas  wordum  m^lde.  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  47  pu  prokej^t  me 
to  forgulten,,.^  waldes  warpe  me  as  wrecche  i  pi  leirwite. 
cxaso  Gen.  ^  Ex.  1074  Dat  folcvn-seli,  . .  <^o  sori  wTecches 
of  yuel  blod.     X340  Ayenb.   25  pus   him  loisse)?  and   him 

florifiel>  l>e  wreche  ine  hisherte.  X363LANGU  P.  PI.  A.  11.169, 
wolde  be  wreken  on  l>is  wrecches  J>at  worchen  so  ille,  X40S 
Hoccleve  Let.  Cupid -ixo'Xhe  fcythles  wrechch  how  hath 
he  him  for-swore.  ax^so  Medit.  Life  ^  Pass.  Christ  1139 
WiJ>  rugged  nayles  t>e   wrecches   wode   Nailed  him   hard 
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to  ]>e  rode.  1555  Philpot  in  Coverdale  Leif.  Mariyrs 
(1564)  230  Vnto  me  moste  vile,  sinnefull,  wicked  and 
vnworthy  wretch.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  337  These 
wretches  entred  into  the  Princesse  Chamber,  and  brake  her 
head.  1617  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Observ.  ^  Trav.  fr. 
Loruion  to  Hamburgh  C  4  b,  [They]  were  amazed  at  the 
ingratitude  of  the  wretch.  1687  A.  Lovell  tr.  ThevenoCs 
Trav.  I,  to4  The  perfidious  wretch  Theseus  abandoned  the 
poor  Ariadne.  1715  De  Foe  Fam.  "instruct.  1.  i,  Wretch 
that  I  am,  how  have  I  lived,  as  without  God  in  the  world. 
«78x  CowpER  Table'T.  30  Let  eternal  infamy  pursue  The 
wretch  to  nought  but  his  ambition  true.  1805  J,  Turnbull 
Kfy.  xviu  (1813)  212  The  wicke<ir>ess  of  the  wretch  who 
would  import  a  cargo  of  spirituous  liquors  in  to  the..  Society 
Islands.  1855  Kingsi.ey  tyest7v.  Ho  t  xxix,  If  I  be  wretch 
enough  to  give  place  to  the  devil.  1883  D.  C.  Murray 
Hearts  xi,  What  wretches  men  were,  to  be  sure  ! 

0.  1377  Langl.  P,  pi.  B.  X.  78  pe  wrecchcs  \Camh.  MS. 
Tvryccnes]  of  t>is  worlde  is  none  ywar  bi  other,  c  1440  York 
Myst.  xxxi.  360  If  any  wight  with  }>is  wriche  any  werse  wate 
werkis.  c  1450  flUrk's  Festial  i.  2  He  ys  not  but  a  wryche 
and  slyme  of  erth. 

y.  157a  S ait r.  Poems  Reform,  xxxii.  118  Consume  this 
wratche  with  Brinstane.  x866-  in  Scottish  glossaries,  etc, 
b.  Used  as  a  term  of  opprobrious  address. 
13. .  Sir  BeuesiA.)  1033  Brademond,  olde  wreche,,.Ertow 
come  losiane  to  feche?  a  1400-50  li^ars  A/ejr.  4005  *  A! 
wriches  ! '  quod  )}e  wale  kyng, . , '  Eftir  \>e  deth  of  ^our  duke 
quat  dcynes  ^owe  to  stryue?'  C1430  C/iev.  A ssigne  y i  A, 
kowarde  of  kynde,..&  combred  wrecche  !  1540  Pai^gr, 
Acoiastusiv.y.W i  b, Thou  wretched  person,,  .thou  wretche 
that  thou  art.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  m.  ii.  53  Tremble  thou 
Wretch.  1719  pE  Foe  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  93  Wretch  !..look 
back  upon  a  mis-spent  Life.  1810  Crabbe  Borough  xxiL  248 
Wretch,  dost  thou  repent?  1819  Shellky  Cenci  i.  iii.  90 
Thou  wretch  !  Will  none  among  this  noble  company  Check 
the  abandoned  villain  ? 

O.  Used  without  serious  imputition  of  bad 
qualities. 

1668  Prior  0<ie  vii,  Levelling  at  God  his  wand'ring  Guess 
..Laws  to  his  Maker  the  leam'd  Wretch  can  give.  1834 
DiCKKNS  Sk.  BoZf  Boarding-ho,  i,  Her  '  wretch  of  a  hus- 
band',  as  she  inwardly  called  him.  1847  Helps  Friends 
in  C,  t.  viii.  159  A  wretch  of  a  pedant  who  knovrs  all  about 
tetrameters. 

t4.  A  niggardly  or  parsimonious  person;  a 
miser.  Obs.  (In  later  use  chiefly  ^^.) 

X303  R.  Brunne  Handt.  Synne  6203  pe  wrecche  saw  hys 
tresoure  spcrd,  And  sette  hym  up  yn  hys  bedde.  1340  Ayenb, 
188  Uor  to  ssette  be  porses  of  pe  wrechchen  b<t  hi  ne  ssolle 
by  opjen  to  do  clmesse.  c  1386  Chaucer  Melib.  p  634  Vse. . 
thy  richesses.  .that  men  haue  no,  .cause  tocalle  thee  neit>er 
wrecche  ne  chynche.  1500-10  IJunbar /^o^wxxli.  5  Benocht 
a  wreche,  nor  skerche  in  ?our  spending.  1513  DotJGLAS 
^neid  viir.  Prol.  53  The  wrache  walis  and  wringis  for  this 
warldi^;  wrak.  1540  Pai.sgr.  Acolastus  11.  i,  H  iij  h,  Snayles 
..all  the  wynter  season  kepe  theym  within  their  shelles, 
lyuynge  lyke  a  wretche.  a  1578  Lindesa v  ( Pitscottie)  Chron. 
Scot.  (S.'l'.S.)  II.  318  All  wratchis  may  tak  example  be  this 
man  nocht  to  hurd  vp  thair  siluir.  1673  \Vedderbi;rn  Voc. 
23  (Jam.),  Est  valde  avarus,  he  is  a  great  wretch, 
t  5.  A  poor  or  paltry  tiling.  Obs.  rar£~^. 
?  a  1300  Prov.  Hendyng  202  f>is  worldes  loue  ys  a  wrecche. 
6.  Comb.y  as  wretch-like, 

1615  Chkvuw  Odyss.  iv.  961  Th' abiect  threshold  [she] 
chose  Of  her  faire  chamber,  for  her  loth'd  repose;  And 
moumd  most  wretch-like. 

B.  adj.  +1,  Of  persons:  Poor;  miserable; 
deeply  afflicted ;  =  Weetchkd  a,  i.  Obs. 

a  xiM  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1083,  pa  wreccan  munecas  la^on 
onbuton  J«m  weofode.  1154  Ibid.  an.  1137,  Wrecce  men 
sturuenofhungjer,  cwj%Lamb.  Horn.  125  Alswabaldeliche 
mei  )?e  wrcchesta  mon  clepian  dribtan  him  to  federe,  0205 
Lav.  6556  Wha  se  hxfde  nchcdom,  he  hine  makede  wriccche 
mon.  1*97  R.  Gf.ouc,  (Rolls)  4187  Alas  (k>u  wrecche  mon, 
woch  mesaunture  A^  J>«  ybro^t  in  to  J>is  stede.  13..  Guy 
H^arrv.  (.A.)  48 11  Sche  was  a  wriche  wiman  pat  michel  sorwe 
so  was  an.  1398  Trf.visa  Barih  De  P.  R.  vi.  xiii.  (.\ddit. 
MS,),  No  man  is  more  wrecche  no)>tr  haj*  more  woo.,|?an 
he  t^i  hath  an  yuel  wif.  i4xs-ao  Lydc.  Chron,  Troy  in. 
4151  Alias!  I,  wofui  creature,..!,  wreche  woman.  £"1450 
Mirk's  Festial  i.  47  penke  how  febull  and  how  wrecche  he 
ys,  when  he  ys  bore.  1556  Olde  Antichrist  158  The  wretche 
people  thinks  they  haue  holpen  a  soule.  1596  Spenser  F.Q. 
VI.  IX.  30  It  is  the  mynd.  .That  maketh  wretch  or  happie. 
t  2.  Of  conditions,  etc. :  =  Wretched  a.  2.  Obs. 
1x31  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1131,  Crist  rsedc  for  ^a  wrecce 
muneces  of  Burch  &  for  J>set  wrecce  stede.  a  laoo  in  Fragm, 
Mlfric's  Gram.,  etc.  (1838)  5  Ponne  h\\>  J»ct  wrsecche  lif 
tended.  W97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  4094  pat  we  after  hot 
wrecche  dc^  hor  londes  auonge.  c  1375  Cursor  M,  949 
(Fairf ),  Wende  out  of  t^is  louesom  lande,  in-to  ^  wrecche 
werlde  J>ou  gange.  1583  G.  Babisgton  Commandm.  (1590) 
60  Yet  see, ah  wretch,  and  woful  pli>^ht, ..Thy  goodnesse  to 
mee  farre  passeth  all  masters  to  their  seruants, 

t3.  Despicable;  vile;  reprehensible.   Obs* 
^  (Siaoo  Vices  $f  Virtues   103  Kiel  mine  wreche  herte,  J« 
is  iattred  of  his  manifealde  fondinges.     c  1990  Beket   1406 
in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  146  Ich  drede  for  mine  wrechche  gultes 
J>at  worse  worth  J>e  cnde.     1S97  R.  Glouc  (KotIs)  9913  pe 
wrecche lut>ergiwes.    ci3Soin  Re/ig. Lyrics J4tk C. {1^2^) yt 
To  holi  chirche,  .pes  J>ou  sende,  And  to  vs  wreche  sinful,  lif 
wyt^uten  ende.    1387  Trevisa  Higden  I  II.  33  Sardanapallus 
was  a  man  more  wrecche  J«in  eny  womman. 
t4.  Of  a  paltry  chnracter;  =  Wbbtched  a.  3  b. 
a  X350  Owi  ff  Night,  ^35  Euer  croweJ»  )>i  wrecche  crcy  pat    I 
he  neswikej?  nyht  ne  day. 

t  Wretch,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  wrecche,  Sc.  7 
wreche,  8-9  wratch.     [f.  the  sb.] 

1.  iratts.  To  render  miserable, 

^1513  yA^yMiChron.  vii.(i8ii)302  Y«fore  namyd  bisshop 
..contynuynge  his  tyrannyes,..greued  y*  bisshop  of  Wyn- 
chester,  and  wretchyd  nygh  all  y«  londe. 

2.  inir.  To  be  or  become  niggardly  or  parsi- 
monious, .SV, 

a  1598  D.  Fkrgusson  Sc.  Prov.  (S.T.S.)  10  As  the  carle 
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riches  he  wretches  [Kelly  (1721)  wratches].  1633  W.  Stru- 
THER  True  Happiness  139  As  the  wretch  wretcheth,  the 
more  be  is  enriched.  [1853  Trench  Proverbs  104  The  more 
the  carle  riches  he  wretches.] 

fWre-tchoock.  Obs,    [Alteration  of  Wretch- 

OCK,  prob.  by  misprint  in  the  text  of  Jonson,  and 
adopted  from  this  by  Gifford,]  =  Wbetchock. 

1641  B.  yonson's Gipsies Metam.yN\L5.  ^oThfi^a.moy^?,\mpz 
yet  grew  a.wretchcocke  [1692  wretchcock].  1816  Gifford 
B.  JonsovLS  Wks.y  Masque  VII.  371  note,  In  every  large 
breed  of  domestic  fowls,  there  is  usually  a  miserable  little 
stunted  creature.... This  unfortunate  abortive,  the  good- 
wives.. call  a  wret[c]hcock.  1817  —  Persius  ii.  55  note. 
The  poor  puny  wretchcock  in  whom  the  good  old  grand- 
mother sees  the  future  son-in-law  of  kings. 

t Wretchdom.  Obs.  In  3-4  wrecche-, 
wrechedom,  3  -dome,  4  -dom,  -dam.  [f. 
Wketch  .j^.  + -DOM.]     Misery;  distress;  baseness. 

n  laag  Aucr.  R.  232  Muchel  godnesse  hit  is  uorto  icnowen 
wel  his  owune  wrecchedom,  &  his  wocnesse.  a  zvjs  Prov. 
Ailfrcd  705  in  O.  E.  Misc.  138  pe  rede  mon  he  is.  .scolde,  of 
wiechedome  he  is  king,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3113  In  wreche- 
dom er  now  all  went.     13. .  [see  Wretcheddom]. 

Wretche,  var.  Wreche  sb.  Obs, 

Wretched  (re-t/ed),  a.  Forms:  a.  3-5  wrec- 
ched  (-ede,  4-5  -id,  4  -ide,  5  -yd,  -et),"  5  wrech- 
ched  (-id,  -yd) ;  3-5  wreched  (3-4-ede,  3-5  -id, 

4  -yd©*  5-6  -yd,  Sc.  -it,  -yt),  5  vrechid, 
wreached,  6  wreiched ;  5-  wretched  (5-6  -id, 
-yd,  Sc.  -it,  6  wreteched).  yS.  3-4  wrichede 
(4  -ed*  5  -id),  4  wryohed,  4-5  wricched,  -id, 

5  wrycched.     7.  ^S";:.  5-6  wrachit  (5  wrochit), 

6  wratchet,  -eit,  -it,  ratchit.  [Irreg.  f.  Wretch 
a.  +  -ED  1.    Cf.  Wicked  a.^'\ 

1.  Of  persons,  etc.  :  Living  in  a  state  of  misery, 
poverty,  or  degradation ;  sunk  in  distress  or  de- 
jection ;  very  miserable  or  unhappy. 

a.  a  laoo  Vices  ff  Virtues  9  Daiine  ic  wolde  (^e  wrecchede 
saule  sa  rewliche  acwellan.  a  1340  Wohunge  in  O.  E.  Horn. 
1. 277  Ihesu . .  riche  ar  tu , . ,  and  tah  poure  pu  oicom  for  me, 
west!  and  wrecched.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  24517  Alias  I  quat  cs 
roe  nu  to  red,  I  wrechidest  of  all!  ^1340  Hampole  Pr. 
Consc.  2426  Wreched  saul, . .  what  may  thou  say  When  (wu 
partes  fra  J»e  body  away  ?  c  1374  Chauckr  And.  ^  Arc.  60 
pe  wrechid  Thebans  bretheren  two  Were  slayne.  c  1450 
Myrr.  our  Ladye  7  So  ye  vouchsafe  of  youre  tender  charyie 
..toprayeforoure  right  poure  &  full  wretched  soulle.  1483 
(see  Wretchedful  a.\.  1538  Starkev  England  11.  L  173 
Pepul,  wych  now  lyue  in  idulnes,  wrechyd  and  pore,  a  159a 
Greene  Alphonsus  iv.  iii,  I  am.. the  wretchedst  man  aliue. 
i6as  Fletcher  Prophetess  in.  i,  We  are  no  Spinsters;  nor, 
if  you  look  upon  us.  So  wretched  as  you  take  us.  1647 
Cowley  Mistr.,  My  Heart  Discovered  ^7  What  should  the 
wretched \Vidow do 7  ?170S  BERKELEvin  FraserZi/lr(i870 
475  Man  without  God  wretcheder  than  a  stone  or  tree.  1795 
SouTHKY  Vis.  Maid  Orleans  11.  238  A  most  wretched  band 
Groan'd  underneath  the  bitter  tyranny  Of  a  fierce  daemon. 
i8s9  Hood  Dream  Eugene  Aram  xix,  My  wretched, 
wretched  soul.. Was  at  the  Devil's  price.  1858  Cahlyle 
Fredk,  Gt,  V.  i,  The  poor  exasperated  Mother,  wretchedest 
and  angriest  of  women.  i88a  J.  Hawthorne  Fort.  Fool  i. 
xxiv,  A  mountain  of  it  can't  make  you  one  hair's  breadth 
the  happier  or  the  wretcheder. 

j3.  a  1340  Hampolk  Psalter  iL  2  pa  ere  fendis,  J>at  bigiles 
wricched  saules. 

7.  1567  Gude  *  Godlte  B.  (S.T.S.)  24  We  wralchett  sinnaris 
pure.  Our  sin  hes  vs  forlorne. 

b.  absoi,^  in  sing,  or  plural  sense. 

1388  Wyclip  Isai^  xvi.  4  For  whi  dust  is  endid,  the 
wrctchid  [13S3  the  wrecche]  is  wastid ;  he  that  defoulide  the 
lond  failude.  1576  Whetstone  Rockeof  Regard  i.  41  marg.^ 
Others  pleasures  a  griefe  to  the  wretched.  1600  Shaks. 
A.Y.L.  ni.  V.  37  Who  might  be  your  mother  That  you  insult, 
exult, ..Ouer  the  wretched?  1730  Thomson  .^ »/«;««  1192 
Let  These  Insnare  the  wretched  in  the  toils  of  law.  1794 
Mrs.  Radci-IFFB  Myst.  Udolpko  liv,  The  delight  of  having 
made  the  wretched  happy,  a  1806  H.  K.  White  Remains 
(1825)  306,  I  heard  the  wretched's  groan,  and  mourn'd  the 
wretched's  doom,  ^  1844  Kinclake  Eothen  ii,  The  wretched 
look  often  more  picturesque  than  their  betters. 

2.  Of  conditions,  etc. :  Marked  or  distinguished 
by  misery  or  unhappiness;  attended  by  distress,  dis- 
comfort, or  sorrow. 

a.,  ciioo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  141  Hwu  wunderlich  was  his 
hidcr-cumeand  hwu  wrecchede  his  her-biwist.  a  iy)oCursor 
M.  949  5ee  most  leue  J>is  lufsum  land,  Vnto  be  wreched  werld 
to  gang.  ^1340  Hampole  Pr,  Consc.  557  pe  bygynnyng  of 
man.  .Es  vile  and  wreched  to  hehalde.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI. 
B.  XV,  138  A  wrecched  hous  he  helde  al  his  lyf  tyme.  f  1450 
Cursor  M.  9573  (Laud  MS.),  Here  now  my  prayere  Of  this 
wrecchid  preson.  1538  Starkey  England  i.  li.  47  Myserabul 
penury  and  wrechyd  pouerty.  1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  i.  3  You 
see  howe  in  this  wretched  warre  our  people  doe  decay.  x6oa 
Shaks.  Ham.  ni.  iii.  67  Oh  wretched  state  I  Oh  bosome, 
blackeas  death  !  1697  Uryden  Virg.  Past.  1. 15  The  raging 
Sword  and  wastful  tire  Destroy  tlie  wretched  Neighbour- 
hood around.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  11.  (Globe)  403  The 
Savages.. killed  them  over  again  in  a  wretched  XIanner, 
breaking  their  Arms.  1785  Burns  Winter  Night  ix,  Think, 
for  a  moment,  on  his  wretched  fate  !  1847  M^Culloch  Acc. 
Brit.  Empire  (ed.  3)  II.  511  The  disorderly  and  wretched 
state  of  the  population.  1855  'J'ennyson  Maud  11.  v.  ii, 
Wretchedest  age,  since  Time  began,  Ihey  cannot  even  bury 
a  man. 

^.  £1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  vi.2i  Iteslang  senanydurst 
come  nere  t>at  wricched  place. 

■y.  C1480  Henryson  Prais  o/Aige  25  This  wrachit  warld 
may  na  man  trow.  1553  Lyndesav  Monarche  Prol.  209 
In  this  wracheit  vaill  of  sorrow,  1567  Gude  .5-  Godlie  B. 
(S.T.S.)  57  Quhen  fra  this  wratcheit  lyfc  we  wend. 

b.  Of  weather,  etc :  Causing  discomfort ;  very 
unpleasant  or  uncomfortable. 

1711  Swift  Jml.  to  Stella  27  March,  A  rainy  wretched 
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scurvy  day  from  morning  till  night.  1836  Dickens  .9*.  Boz, 
Streets — Night,  It  was  such  a  wretched  night  out  o'  doors. 
1888  Encycl.Dict.  s.  v.,  Wretched  weather. 

3.  Distinguished  by  base,  vile,  or  unworthy  char- 
acter or  quality;  contemptible. 

c  1250  Kent.  Serni.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  28  \>q  iike  l-inges  so  bieth 
bitere  to  t>o  wrichede  flessce.  c  1290  Codicem  MS.  Digby  86 
(1871)  09  Weilawei,  wrecchede  bali,  nou  j?ou  shalt  to  here. 
a  1333  W.  Herebert  in  Relig.  Lyrics  14th  C.  (1024)  ig  Dame, 
help  at  )>e  noede.  .pat  uor  no  wreched  gult  Ich  hoe  to  helle 
y-pult.  c\y]S  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  B.)  80  pat  god 
haue  merci..of  my  wreched  synfulnes.  1456  Sir  (i.  Have 
Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  172  Of  tliis  wrechit  disobeysaunce 
cummys  untreuth.  1495  Rolls  0/  Par  It.  VI.  502/2  Their 
cursed,  myschevous  and  wreched  purpose.  1529  More 
Dyalcge  iii.  xi.  Wks.  226  We  take  suche  a  wretched  pleasure 
in  the  hearing  of  their  sin.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II,  776 
wrt:r^/«,  Ohdepeand  wretched  dissimulation  !  1608  Topsell 
Serpents  278  The  wretched  nature  of  the  young  man,  and  his 
extreame  impietie.  1652  Urquhart  Jctw/ Wks.  (1834)  213 
Compatriots  infected  with  the  same  leprosy  of  a  wretched 
peevishness  whereof  those.. rapacious  varlets  have  given 
such  cannibal-like  proofs.  1720  T.  Innes  Crit.  Essay  {^Z^<^) 
311  Knox  himself.. led  on  the  furious  mob  in  this  wretched 
expedition.  1754  Sherlock  Disc.  (1759)  I.  iii.  109  The 
wretched  Circumstances  which  put  an  end  to  our  Lord's  life. 
1835  Dickens  .S"-^'.  Boz,  Pawn.  Shop,  Where  the  practised 
smile  is  a  wretched  mockery  of  the  misery  of  the  heart. 
1868  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  II.  ix,  421  The  thing  was 
clearly  some  wretched  court  intrigue. 

b.  Of  a  poor,  mean,  or  paltry  character;  mean, 
worthless;  sorry,  trifling. 

137s  Barbour  Bruce  ix.  403  Quhen  sic  a  knycht,  sa  richt 
vorihy  As  this  is..,  In-to  sic  perill  has  hym  set  To  vyn 
ane  vrechit  hamlet,  c  1450  Capgrave  St.  Augustine  46 
His  cloJ>is..wer  not  ouyr  costful,  ne  ouyr  wrecched.  1450 
Lincoln  Diocese  Doc.  45,  I  gyff.  .my  wrechid  body  to  be 
Beryd  in  a  chitte  with-owte  any  kyste,  1561  'V.  Norton 
Calvin's  Inst.  iii.  265  This  wretched  victory  they  shall 
obteine,  where.. the  Lord  shal  suffer  them  to  ouerspreadc 
the  darknes  of  lyes.  1637  Milton  Lycidas  124  Their  lean 
and  flashy  songs  Grate  on  their  scrannel  Pipes  of  wretched 
straw.  i66a  ).  Davies  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Afubass.  274  He 
who  play'd  upon  the  Timbrel  accompany'd  with  a  wretched 
inharmonious  Voice.  Ibid.  406  A  wreKhed  coarse  Cloth. 
1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  13  P  6  The  wretched  Taste  of  his 
Audience.  1726  Shelvocke  Voy.  round  IVorld  (1757)  297 
A  paper  written  in  such  wretched  Spanish  as  we  could 
muster  up  amongst  us.  1778  E.  Harwood  Eds.  Classics 
(ed.  2)  5  Editions.. printed  on  wretched  paper.  1834  Miss 
MiTFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  189  That  still  wretcheder  apology 
for  a  coat.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV.  363  So 
wretched  had  his  education  been.  X891  Farrar  Darkn.  ^ 
Davjn  XXX,  The  wreiched  little  islets  of  Gyara  and  Tremerus. 

4.  Of  persons,  etc. :  Contemptible  in  character  or 
quality  ;  despicable,  reprehensible ;  hateful. 

CX430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  79  There  stode  a 
dragon, . .  Wretched  and  skaled  al  wyth  asure.  c  1440  A  iph. 
Tales  82  [When]  he  hard  t>is  clauce  red,..J>is  wrichid  clerk 
made  a  skorn  J>erat  &  sayd  J>at  it  was  fals,  1460  Capgrave 
Chron.  (Rolls)  62  Nero..,of  alle  men  wrecchidhest,  redy  to 
alle  maner  vices.  £-1470  Henry  IValleue  vii. '400  Had 
he  the  warld,  and  be  wrachit  off  hart,  He  is  no  lord  as 
to  the  worthines.  1526  Pilgr,  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  37  b, 
Al  though  they  be  wretched  lyuers  &  noughty  packes.  1560 
tr.  Fisher's  Godly  Treat,  Prayer  Cj  b,  Euery  man,  be  he 
neuer  so  extreme  and  wretched  a  synner.  c  1585  [R.  Browne] 
Answ.  Carttvright  68  To  eate  the  Lordes  supper  with 
open  vnrepentant  &  wretched  persons  is  not  lawfull.  1710 
Berkeley  Princ.  Hum.  Kno^vl.  §  92  The  absurdities  of 
every  wretched  sect  of  Atheists.  1809-10  CoLERincE  Friend 
(1865)  107  The  wretched  tyrant,  .had  exhausted  the  whole 
magazine  of  animal  terror.  1855  Tennyson  Maud  x.  ii,  At 
war  with  myself  and  a  wretched  race,  Sick,  sick  to  the  heart 
of  life,  am  I. 

^  trans/.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  ExS.  xxxi.  (1856)  266  The 
icebergs  are  wretched  enemies  in  the  dark. 

5.  Of  persons  or  animals  :  Poor  in  ability,  capa- 
city, character,  etc. 

c  t4fizMonko/Eveshatn{A.Th.)  85  On  spurre  with  the  whiche 
he  was  compellid  to  stere  his  wrechid  hors  to  renne.  1577 
B.  GooGE  Heresbach's  Husb,  in.  150  Such  as  are  farrowed 
in  winter  are  commonly  poore  and  wretched.  1668  Evelyn 
tr,  Freart's  Idea  Per/.  Paint.  16  By  the  hand  of  some 
wretched  Dauber,  i860  Sala  Lady  Chester/eld  31  The 
women  who  make  the  wretchedest  wives  in  the  world.  1864 
PusEY  Led,  Daniel  (1876)  363  Daniel's  omission  of  the 
wretched  kings  between  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Belshazzar. 

t6.  Niggardly;  miserly.  (Cf.  Wretch  v.2)  Obs. 

1653  Urquhart  JeiueZ^Vs.  (1834)  280  That  the  minister 
is  the  greediest  man  in  the  parish, . .  and  that  the  richer  they 
become. .the  more  wretched  they  are. 

7.  Comb.,  as  -^  wretched-fated,  -witched^  and  esp. 
wretched-  looking. 

i59t  Sylvester  h»y  425  People., PleasM  with  the  blaze, 
do,  wretched-witched  Elves,  For  fuell  (fooles)  cast-in  their 
willing  Selves.  16x5  Chapman  Odyss.  xx.  50  Thou  most  sowre, 
and  wretched-fated  man  Of  all  that  breath  !  1817  J.  Scott 
Paris  Revisit,  (ed.  4)  74  The  single  wretched -looking  horse 
of  each,  half  drowned  in  the  torrent.  1839 /'^w'yCj'c/.  XIII. 
383/2  The  cattle  of  the  district  are  in  general  wretched, 
looking.  2864  A.  McKay  Hist.  Kilmarnock  295  The 
wretched-looking  farm-houses  of  former  years. 

Hence  f  Wre'tcheddom,  misery.   Obs. 

CfiMo  Cast.  Love  408  He,.tyed  hym.. To  wreccheddam 
\v.r.  wrecchedam]  and  serwe  i*nou3. 

tWre'tcliedfal,  a.  Obs.  [var.  of  Wretch- 
FtJL  a.i  after  prec]     Full  of  misery;   miseraMe, 

wretched. 

138a  Wyclif  Judg.  V.  27  Cisaram. .  was  wrappid  bifore  the 
feet  of  hir,  and  he  lay  out  of  lijf,  and  wretchidful.  c  1420 
Prytiier  tg  What  schal  y  J>anne,  most  wrechidful,  t?enke? 
ct\xS  io  Anglia  X.  343/1  Wrecthedefulle  &  sorowfulle  ^K>u 
schalt  abyde  t>*  grace  of  t>e  hye  iustyse.  148s  Monk  0/ 
Evesham  (Arb.)  36,  1  herde  and  sawe..the  wrechid  com- 
panyes  of  men  and  women  ouer  wrechidful  boundcn  to  gedyr. 


WRETCHEDHKDE. 

+  Wre*tch.edliede.  Obs,  In  3-4  wrecched- 
(4  wTOCched-),  4  wreochid-,  3-4  TPrecliid-,  3-5 
•wrechedhede  (4  -bed,  5  -heed),  [f.  Wketched 
a.  +  'h4iU  Hedb  2.  Cf.  Wretchheaix]  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  a  wretch  or  wretched  person ; 
wretchedness,  misery. 

tf  laoo^.^./^ja/Zrrcvi.^ttGodlhelpedpourefrawrecched- 
hede.  c  I3«S  ^ffi^•  H&m.  23  Crist . .  us  teches  For  to  forsak 
this  werdeswinncFulofwrechetihedandsinne.  13..  Cursor 
M,  1 141  (GOtt),  For  bt  ill  wreched-hede  [Trin.  wrecched 
hede)  pa  sal  Icde  cuer  bi  luf  in  nede.  a  1400  in  Relig.  Lyrics 
I4ih  C.  (1924)  240  Whan  y  )«nk  vp-on  my  dede..,Dede 
tomeJ>  into  wrecchidhedc 

Wretchedly  (re-tfedli),  <7fife.  [f.  as  prec.+ 
-LT  2.]     Iq  a  wretched  manner. 

1.  In  a  miserable  or  unhappy  fashion  ;  with  great 
misery,  discomfort,  distress,  or  unhappiness ; 
miserably. 

n  1300  Cursor  M.  9459  Quen  he  sa  wrechedli  had  tint  His 
heritage.  C1340  Hampolk  Pr,  Consc.  842  pus  wrechedly 
endes  pe  !yf  of  man.  £1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xxiii.  251  Thei 
lj*ven  fuUe  wrecched-lichc;  and  ihei  eten  but  ones  in  the 
day  J  €X\\oLanteme  ofLi^t^x  Art  J>ou  not  J>anne  wrechidii 
diuidid  in  ^i  silf  ?  c  1450  Myrr.  our  Ladye  5  Adam . ,  fel  so 
wrctchydly  in  tosynne.  iS3i8  Starkey£'«^/<i«(/74  For  lake 
therof  Utr.  food]  many..Tyue  veray  wrechydly.  1562  J. 
Hkywood  Prov.  ^  Bpig^,  (1867)  82  Tyll  death  from  this 
lyfe,  did  hir  wretchedly  fetche.  xSsa  Benlowes  Theoph.  i. 
Ixxxvi,  Crest-faU'n  by  sin,  how  wretchedly  I  stray,  a  1667 
Cowley  Ess.^  Liberty  p  7  Thus  wretchedly  the  precious  day 
is  lost.  1765  Museum  Rnst.  IV.  403  It  is  our  lots  to  be  so 
wretchedly  situated,. as  to  be  content  with  forty  shillings 
^r  c<ytr per  annuiHt  nett  profit.  1817  Byron  Manfred  u.  i. 
77, 1  can  bear— However  wretchedly, . — In  life  what  others 
could  not  brook  to  dream.  1867  Morris  Jason  ix.  76  This 
body. .  In  thy  despite  here  mangled  wretchedly.  x868  Free- 
man Norm.  Conq.  (i87;r)  II.  viii.  187  Arnulf.. drove  him  out 
to  die  wretchedly  in  exile. 

b.  In  a  way  suggestive  of  indisposition  or  bad 
health. 

17*8  Young  Lofe  of  Fame  vi.  232  Methinks  I  look  so 
wretciiedly  to-day  !  1797  Jane  Austen  Sense  ^  Sens,  xxx, 
Though  looking  most  wretchedly,  she  ate  more. 

2.  So  as  to  cause,  or  involve  in,  misery,  distress, 
or  discomfort, 

i«97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)5049  t>e  wreche..J'atl>us  wrecclied- 
liche  vs  drif)>  out  of  vre  kunde  londe.  c  1450  Myrr.  our  Ladye 
IL  190  Wretchedly  caste  oute  from  the  giory  of  p.iradyse. 
a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  IV,  223  b,  The  hepyng  of  synne 
vpon  synne,  wretched'y  by  his  aunceters.  a  1700  Evelyn 
Diary  8  July  1656,  A  faire  towne,  but  now  wretchedly  de- 
molished by  the  late  siege.  1828-3*  Webster  s.v.,  The 
prisoners  were  wretchedly  lodged. 
+  3.  Sc,  In  a  miserly  or  niggardly  manner.  Obs, 
1500-ao  Dunbar  Poems  xvi.  21  Sum  gevis  to  littill  full 
wretchitly,  That  his  gifiis  ar  not  set  by. 

4.  Qualifying  adjs.  (or  advs.)  :  To  a  distressing, 
vexing,  or  imsatisfactory degree;  deplorably,  very 
badly;    =  Misbbablt  adv.  5. 

In  the  trivial  use  frequent  from  c  1830. 

1546  Balk  Eng^.  Votaries  i.  76  They  are  wretchedlye 
blynde,  for  want  of  lyuel^e  knowlege  in  the  sacred  scriptures. 
a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  xix.  Wks.  1686  III.  219  Sloth  is  a 
base  quality,  the  argument  of  a  mind  wretchedly  degenerate 
and  mean.  1696  Stanhope  Ckr,  Pattern  1.  iii.  (1700)  8 
Both  Error  and  Vice  do. .so  wretchedly  abound.  ax'jOQ 
Evelyn  Dinry-z-^  July  1679,  The  land  all  about  wretchedly 
barren.  1810  Lady  Granville  Lett.  (1894)  I.  4  Miss  Berry 
.  .looking  wretchedly  ill  1830  Greville  Mem.  5  Feb. 
(1873)  I.  275  They  are  wretchedly  off  for  speakers.  1858 
Dickens  Lett.  (iSSo)  II.  65  You  will  find  it  a  wretchedly 
stupid  letter.  1879 -Vf^CARTHY  fU7f«  7V///Mxxvii.  II.  306  The 
hospitals  were  in  a  wretchedly  disorganised  condition. 

5.  In  an  inexpert,  unsatisfactory,  or  crude  manner; 
inefficiently,  unskilfully,  very  poorly. 

1677  Mi^cK  Fr.  Diet.  \\.  s.v.,  To  do  a  thing  wretchedly, . . 
faire  mal  quelque  chose,  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  8  July 
1656,  A  statue  of  Coilus  in  wood,  wretchedly  carved.  1719 
De  Foe  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  136,  I  made  me  a  Suit  of  Cloaihs 
wholly  of  these  Skins;. -they  were  wretchedly  made.  1757 
[BuRKEJ  Europ.  Settlem,  Amer.  vii.  xxvii.  II.  269  The 
capital.. was  a  small  place  wretchedly  fortified.  1778  E. 
Harwood  Eds.  Classics  (ed.  2)  59  This  Edition  wretchedly 
reprinted,  Francof.  1690.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxvi. 
349  We  are  wretchedly  prepared  for  another  winter  on 
board.  x88i  Miss  Braddon  AsphodctW.  16  Lina,  dearest, 
..you  were  playing  [billiards]  almost  as  wretchedly  as  I. 

Wretchedness  (re-tjednes).  [f.  as  prec.+ 
-NE33.]    The  state  or  quality  of  being  wretched. 

1.  A  condition  of  discomfort  or  distress  caused  by 
privation,  poverty,  misfortune,  adversity,  or  the 
like;  great  misery  or  unhappiness. 

In  very  frequent  use  from  c  1375. 

a.  c  1340  Hampoi.e  Pr,  Consc.  6102  J>e  day  of  wrethe  and 
of  wrechednes.  c  1386  Chaucer  Manciple's  T.  67  Yet  hath 
this  brid . .  Lcuere  in  a  (forest  that  is  rude  and  coold  Goon 
ete  wormes,  and  swich  wrecched  nesse,  c  1440  Gesta  Rom. 
vii.  19  Thennc.comyth  a^en-.our  lord,  whenne  J>at  he 
hath  pyte  of  our  wretch idnesse.  1471  Caxton  Recuyell 
(Sommer)  448  Yf  thou  were  in  the  abysmes  of  wreccliidnes 
and  myseryes.  1.^  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  37  He 
cast  hym  out  into  this  vale  of  mysery  and  wretchednes. 
1596  Spenser  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  614/1  When  they  are 
weary  of  warres,  and  brought  downe  toextreeme  wretched- 
ness. 1605SHAKS. /.^rtriv.  vi.  61  Is  wretchednessedepriu'd 
that  benefit  To  end  it  selfeby  death  ?  1679  Dkyden  Pref. 
to  Trail,  if  Cress,  ad  fin..  Consider  the  wretchedness  of  his 
condition.  174a  Young  Nt.  'Ph.  i.  229  Thought,  busy 
thought  !.. Strays  (wretched  rover  I)  o'er  the  pleasing  Past : 
In  quest  of  wretchedness  perversely  strays.  1760  D,  Webb 
inq.  Beauties  /'a/«//«^  161  A  fine  image  of  hopeless  wretch- 
edness, of  consuming  grief.  1830  Syd.  Smith  Wks.  (1850) 
30a  The  manifold  wretchedness  to  which  the  poor  Irish 
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tenant  is  liable,  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xlv,  The  great 
manufacturing  town  reeking  with  lean  misery  and  hungry 
wretchedness.  1887  Bruce  Smith  Liberty  ^  Liberalism. 
615  What  we  call  '  wretchedness,  unhappiness,  and  sin  *  are 
the  inevitable  results  of  the  gap  which  does .  .exist  between 
our  powers  and  our  aspirations. 

^.  a  1340  Hampole  Psal/erii,  n  pedred  of  godisnoghtof 
wricchidnes  hot  of  ioy.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxvi.  124 
J>ai  liffe  with  grete  wricchedness  and  scantness. 

y.  c  1480  Henryson  Prais  of  Ai^e  12  Wrachitness  his 
[=  has]  lurnyt  al  fra  weil  to  vo. 

b.  A  cause  or  occasion  of  misery. 
138a  WvcLiF  James  v.  i  Do  now,  ^e  riche  men,  wepe  je, 
Joulynge  in  ^oure  wreccbidnessis  that  shulen  come  to  30U. 
c  1410  Lanterue  of  Li^t  49  pis  a  sorowful  vanite  &  a  greete 
wrecchidnes.  ^1450  Myrr.  our  Ladye  11.242  How  grete 
tormentes  &  how  grete  wretchednesses  they  gather  and  hepe 
to  theyrowne  sowles.  1837  Cablvle  Fr.  Rev,  1. 1.  ii,  Call  not 
the  Past  Time,  with  all  Us  confused  wretchednesses,  a  lost 
one.  iZg^  Amer,  Mission.  (N.Y.)  Dec.  436  To  these  vices,  .is 
added  now  a  new  wretchedness,.,  the  vice  of  drunkenness. 

2.  The  condition  or  character  of  being  base  or 
vile,  odious  or  contemptible ;  despicableness,  mean- 
ness, badness. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  10887  (Gott.),  Widuten  sinne  and  wrecched- 
nesSalJ»ube_maydenas  J>u  es.  Ibid.  17288+273  Alsmikelos 
scho  loued  biforepe  dele  &  wricchednes,  Als  mikel..loued 
scho  crist  thorn  hir  grete  godenes.  1389  in  Eug.  Gilds  (1870)  7 
^ifitsobefalle  J^at  any  of  |?ebretherhedefalle  in  pouerte..so 
It  benaton  hymselue along,  thorw^  hisowne  wrecchednesse. 
C1450  LovELiCH  Grail  xUii.  413  For  more  they  loven  wrech- 
chednesse  Thanne  hevenely  thing,  c  1475  Bk.  Noblesse 
(Roxb.)  51  Therfor  ye  oughte.  .conceyve  the  gret  adversite 
thatfallithe  to  us  is.  .only  for  synne  and  wrecchidnes.  1313 
Uradshaw  St.  IVerburge  11.  2010  For  baudy  balades  full  of 
wretchednes.  1546  Langley  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  de  Invent,  iv.  i. 
81  b,  They.,retiH-ned  to  their  old  wretchednes  and  sinful 
abhominacions.  1617  WooDALL.S'Mrjf.  il/rt/rf  Pref.,Wks.(i639) 
Cj,  Censuring  other  men  in  many  things,  but  not  perceiving 
their  own  wretchedness  at  all.  1643  Milton  Colast.  Wks. 
1851  IV.  345  The  guilt  of  his  own  wretchednes.  1649  — 
^/.^(7«.  Pref.,  [TheirJ  Pulpit-stufle.  .hath  bin  the.  .perpetu- 
all  infusion  of  servility  and  wretchedness  to  all  thir  hearers. 
*75S  Johnson,  WretchednesSy . .despicableness. 

•f  D.  A  base  or  reprehensible  action  ;  a  vicious 
trait,  deed,  etc.    Obs. 

C1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  171  pei.-tellen  lesyngis  & 
wreccbidnessis  of  synnis.  £'1386  Chaucer  Frankl.  T.  795 
[To]  doon  so  heigh  a  cherlyssh  wrecchednesse  Agayns 
franchise  and  alle  gentillesse. 

t  3.  Sc.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  miserly 
or  parsimonious ;  niggardliness,  miserliness.   Obs. 

c  1470  Henry  Wallace  viii.  526  Thai  sawft  na  Sotheroun 
for  thair  gret  riches;  Off  sickofTre  hecallitbot  wretchitnes. 
1:1500  Lancelot  1857  Wrechitnes  richt  so..Haith  Realmys 
maid  fill  desolat  &  barre.  1500-so  Dunbar  Po^wj  xxxi.  4 
He  that  bes  gold  and  grit  richess, . .  And  levis  in  to  wrechit- 
ness,  He  wirkis  sorrow  to  him  sell. 

4.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  mean,  sorr}', 
or  paltry;  inferiority,  worthlessness. 

x8io  Naval  C/;r(?«.  XXIII.  39  His  seventh  assertion .. is 
.  .a  curious  specimen  of  the  wretchedness  of  his  information. 
2828-32  Webster  s.v.,  The  wretchedness  of  a  performance. 

6.  The  fact  or  character  of  being  uncomfortable 
or  unpleasant ;  discomfort, 

■  x836_DicKENs6">t.  Boz^  Streets—Night,  After  a  \in\&  con- 
versation  about  the  wretchedness  of  the  weather.  1888 
y/arper's  Mag.  Oct.  7S2  The  gray  wretchedness  of  the 
afternoon  was  a  fit  prelude  to  Barra. 

t Wretckfol,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  (see  quots.). 
[IiTcg.  f,  Wbetcu  sb.  and  a.  +  -ruL.  Cf.  Wbetched- 
FUL  a.]     Wretched  ;  miserable ;  unhappy. 

1382  Wyclif  Eccl.  v.  15  Wreccheful  forsothe  infirmyte- 
what  nianer  he  cam,  so  he  shal  turne  a'^een.  —  Rev.  iii.  17 
Thou  art  a  wrecche,  and  wrechful  [1388  wretcheful],  and 
pore,  and  blynd,  and  nakid. 

t  Wretchhead.  Obs.  In  2  wreccehed,  2-4 
wrec-,  3-4  wrecc-,  wrechhede,  3  wrecchehed, 
wrecchade,  5  wxecheheed.   [f.  as  prec.  +  -head, 

Cf.WRETCHEDHEDE.]     =  "WKETCHEDNESS    I. 

Frequent  in  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle. 

X154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1137,  Wes  n^ure  ?;aet  mare 
wreccehed  on  land.  C1175  Lamb.  Hom.  79  pas  ^eues..bo3 
|jo  )jet  weren  imakede  engles  in  houene,  and  fellen  ut  for 
bore  wrechede.  a  1200  Vices  .V  Virtues  2 1  We  (^ankie3  gode 
.  ."de  5ew  haue"5  of  Sessere  michele  wrecchade  ibroht.  Ibid. 
95  J'urh  hwam  ic  am.  .on  mani^es  kennes  wrecchades,  sori 
anci  sorhfuli.  a  1250  0%vl  fy  Night.  1219  Hwanne  ic  iseo 
J>er  sum  wrecchede  Is  cumynde  neyh  inoh  ic  grede.  C1290 
6'.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  292/133  pench  noujje,  louerd,  on  mine 
wrechhede  I  13..  Chron.  R.  Glouc,  (MS,  Dighy  205)  5053 
Nowe  we  ben..Dryuen  oute  clene..with  sorwe  &  wreche- 
h&de[v.rr,  wrechede,  wrechhede,  wrecheheed], 

Wretchless  (re-tjles),  a.  7  Obs.  [Erron.  form 
of  relc/i/ess,  obs.  var.  of  Reckless  d.] 

Also  1609  Daniel  Compl.  Rosamond  Hi,  1617  Hooker  Eccl, 
Pol.  V.  385,  i66a  —  Serm.  vi.  §  33  (in  Eccl.  Pol.  302),  1669 
Heylyn  Cosmogr.  II.  200,  1689  Sanderson  Serm.  389,  1710 
Cowley  Cutter  Colman  St.  Pref.,  1714  Quarles  Feast  for 
Worms  Med.  i,  where  however  the  earlier  edd.  have  rech-t 
retchie)lesse,  retchless, 

1.  Of  persons  :  Heedless,  careless,  imprudent ;  « 
Reckless  a.  i. 

1598  Tofte  Alba  (1880)  85  Thus  (carefull  I)  doe  care  for 
careless  thee,  Whilst  wretchles  thou,  makst  no  account  of 
mee.  1617  Greene's  Arbasto  v.  D  3,  A  fit  reuenge  for  so 
wretcblesse  an  enemy.  1643  Viwti-n^  Sov.  Po".uer  Pari.  iv. 
App.  20  The  people  fell  away  from  their  wretcblesse  and 
lascivious  king,  j666  [see  Reckless  a.  i].  1681  Gesta 
Rom.v.  13  3,  This  young  Lord.. sought  many  Realms,  and 
found  many  wretchless  fools,  1853  Tkench  J'rov.  (ed.  2) 
136  The  motto  of  some,  who.. become  utterly  wretchless, 
caring  not,  .how  much  further  they  advance, 

2.  Heedless  ^something  ;  =  Reckless  a.  2. 


WRETHE. 

1661  Rust  Origen's  Opin.  37  Some  in  their  charge,  who 
..are.  .wretchless  and  insensible  of  all  wholesome  counsels. 

3.  Marked  or  characterized  by  heedlessness  or 
carelessness;  =  Reckless  a.  3. 

1607  Toi-SELL  Fourf.  Beasts  473  Ihe  vnmercifull  regard 
which  wretcblesse  and  childish  mindes  beare  towardes  the 
greatest  labors  and  deserts  of  the  best  men.  1633  [see 
Reckless  a,  3].  1656  Osborne  Observ.  Turks  §  15  This 
..doth  often  Imrry  such  as  have  had  their  hopes  deluded., 
into  wretcblesse  Infidelity.  1673  Allestree  Lady's  Call- 
ing I.  v.  §  26  The  comprehensive  description  of  the  most 
wretchless  profligated  state  of  sin. 

Hence  f  Wre'tchlessly  adv.  Obs. 

1615  DoD  &  Cleaver  Expos.  Prov.  87  Hee  doth  vpbraid 
him  with,  .folly,  which  would  so  wretchlesly,  and  sinfully  de- 
part with  that.  ?i6. .  in  Strype's  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App.  124 
Cursed  are  al  they  that  do  the  Lord's  busines  wretchleslj*. 

Wretchlessness  (re-tjlesnes).  Now  only 
arch.  [Krron.  form  of  retcklesnes,  obs.  var.  of 
Recklessness.     Cf.  Reckless  a.] 

Also  1634  Raleigh  I/ist.  World  iv.  iii.  §5,  1718  Daniel 
Civ.  Wars  v.  XXI,  where  however  the  earlier  edd.  have 
retchlesnes{se,  etc. 

1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  reckless  or 
heedless ;  recklessness. 

1625  PuRCMAS  Pilgrims  11. 1304  (A  language]  corrupted  not 
so  much  by  the  mixture  of  other  Tongues,  as  through  a 
supine  wretch lesnesse.  1647  Hammond  Pcnver  of  Keys  iv, 
113  The  pride  and  self-conceit  of  some,  the  wretchlesnes  of 
others.  1673  Hickman  Quinquart.  Hist.  11.  455  For  any 
men  to  have  the  Doctor's.,  sentence  of  Predestination  alway 
before  them,  is  no  way.. apt  to  beget  either  despair  or 
wretchlessness. 

1855  KiNGSLEY  Westw.  Hoi  vii,  TilUately,  from  my  youth 
up,T  was  given  over  to  all  wretchlessness  and  unclean  living. 
i860  A.  L.  Windsor  Ethica  iv.  209  To  the  wretchlessness  of 
human  nature  his  mind . .  must  have  been  peculiarly  sensitive, 

2.  Disregard  or  neglect  ^sometliing. 
Frequent  in  echoes  of  quot.  163a 

1630  Articles  Ch.  England  xvii.  C2,  Whereby  the  Devil 
doth  thrust  them  either  into  desperation,  or  into  wretchles- 
ness  [earlier  edd.  rech(e)lesnesse]  of  most  unclean  living. 
[1819  G.  S.  Faber  Dispensations  (1823)  I.  171  To  drive  man 
to  absolute  despair  and  thence  (as  our  Church  expresses  it) 
to  complete  wretchlessness  of  unclean  living.)  i8&s  Farrar 
Early  Chr.  1.  377  What  a  rare  insolence  and  wretchlessness 
of  sin  must  be  involved  in  such  expressions.  189s  Sat.  Rev. 
17  Dec.  719/2  His  fault-finding  is  due  to  wretchlessness  of 
most  unclean  desperation  in  him, 

t  Wretchly,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  3-3  vrrechelich. 
[f.  Weetch  sb.  +  -LY 1.]     Wretched,  miserable. 

c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  33  Adam . .  ferde  ut  fram  (»e  fulle 
edinesse  of  paradis  in  to  J?esse  wrecheliche  hateringe  of  ^isse 
worelde. 

t  Wre'tchly,  <2:(/2'.  Obs.  Forms:  3wraecche- 
liche,  wreccheli^,  3-4  -lyche,  4  wrecheli,  5  Sc, 
wrechly,  [f.  Wketch  a.  +  -lt  2.]  In  a  wretched 
or  distressing  manner  ;  miserably. 

£-x3ooOiiMiN  3326  And  tohh  J>att  Godd  wass..wundenn 
)?£er  swa  wrecchelig  Wipjj  clutess  inn  an  cribbe.  c  laos  Lay, 
12096  Ne  micite  hit  na  mon  telle  pet  weoren  a;i  wimman  Swa 
wrjecchelichen  ato5ene.  Ibid.  30554  pa  wes  he  wrasccheliche 
of-lust  after  deores  flajsce.  1340-70  Alex.  <S-  Dind.  88,  I 
wrouthe  wrecheli  now  &  wrajjede  drihten.  13. .  Chron.  R. 
Glouc.  (Hearne)  9157  Ac  Ebe]kyng..nom  hym  vaste.  And  in 
prison  hym  huld,  &  wrecchelyche  he  deyde  atte  laste.  c  1375 
Sc.Leg.  Saints  xxiii.  (Seven  Sleepers)  161  Sa  )>at  )>ai  suld., 
for  hungyre  de  wrechly. 

So  t  Wre*tc}ililte  adv.     Obs.  rare~^. 

c  1200  Ormin  3708  To  libbenn  her  onn  eorJ>e  Full  wrecche- 
like  inn  uselldom  Off  metess  &  off  cla^ss. 

t  Wre'tchness.  Obs.  rare.  In  4-5  wreche- 
nesse,  5  -nys,  wrachenes .  [f.  Wbetcu  a.  +  -kess.] 
Wretchedness  ;  misery  ;  a  cause  or  source  of  dis- 
tress, 

a  1330  W.  Herebebt  in  Rel.  Ant.  II.  227  What  !  ich  vol 
of  wrechenesse,  hou  shal  ich  take  opon.  When  ich  no  god  ne 
bringe  to-vore  the  domes  mon?  138a  Wyclif  Job  xxx.  12  At 
the  ri3t  of  the  est  my  wrecchenesses  anoon  risen.  14..  in 
Walter  of  HenUys  Husb.  (1890)  42  The  hard  change  off 
fortune,  .discendithc.to  myche  vnease  or  wreclienys.  J483 
Acti  Rtch.IlIyC.-2  Mony  worsbipfuUmen.  .weiecompelled 
..to  lyff  in  greate  penurie  and  wrechenesse. 

Wretchock  (retjsk).  Now  diaL  Also  6 
wretchocke,  -ecke,  7  -ocke.  [f.  Wbetch  sb.  + 
-OCK.  Cf.  Wretchcock.]  The  smallest  or  weakest 
of  a  brood,  etc. ;  apunyfowl;  a  diminutive  person, 
little  wretch. 

a  isao  Skelton  E.  Rummyng «&<,  The  goslenges  wereun- 
tyde  ;  Elynour  began  to  chyde.  They  be  wretchockes  [v.rr. 
wrethocke(sJ  thou  hast  brought,  They  are  sliyre  shakyng 
nought !  1579  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  87  Lerned 
philosophers.. are  the  dryest,  Icanist,  ill-fa voriddist,  abiect- 
ist,  base-mind[e]dist  carrions  and  wretcbeckes  tliat  ever  you 
sett  your  eie  on.  i6ax  B.  Jonsos  Gypsies  Metatn.  in  Mora- 
tiuSf  etc  (1640)  48  The  famous  Impe  yet  grew  a  wretchocke 
[Heber  MS.  wretchock],  and.. for  seven  years  together  he 
was  carefully  carried  at  his  Mothers  back.  1903  R.  M. 
GiLCHKiST  Beggar's  Manor  223  She  can't  have  gone  of  her 
own  account;  the  poor  wretchock  dotes  on  you.  1905 
Eng.  Dial.  Diet  .J  Wretchock, . .  the  smallest  pig  of  a  litter, 
s.  Wor[cester]. 

Wrete,  obs.  var.  Wart  sb. ;  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pa. 
pple.  of  Write  v.  Wreten,  obs.  f.  wrilten,  pa. 
pple.  of  Write  v.  Wreth,  obs.  f.  Wreath, 
WREATHE  V, ;   obs,  Sc.  f.  Wkoth  a, 

t  Wrethe,  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  i  wreelSo, -u, 
wrsepu,  2  wraepe,  3  ■wre'Se,  3-5  Tvreth,  4-6 
wrethe,  6  Sc.  wreath.  ^.  vorih.  4-5  wrythe, 
5  WTith(e,  Sc.  wryth.  [OE.  wrxto  (also  wrd6o)^ 
wrmfm  (f.  wrdf  Wroth  a.),  =  MLG.  wride.  ON, 


WBETHE. 

*wrei6i  (Norw.  vreide  ;  MSw.  ivredke,  vredke,  Sw. 
and  Da.  vrede)^  rei6i  (Icel.  r«'d2,  Norw.  reide).  A 
different  OE.  formation  is  represented  by  Wrath  j(J,] 

L  Violent  anger;  =  Wrath  sb.  i.  Also  in  the 
phr.  be  (  =  by),  but,  for ^  ofj  itty  on,  through^  with 
•wrethe, 

c  9SO  Liniii<:/.  Gos^.  Mark  iii.  21  And  ini65y  ^eherdon  his 
eodoii  to  haldanne  hine,  cuoedon  for3»n  J^aitte  on  wrEcfto  [  U 
in/urorem]  ^ecerred  waes.  c  xioo  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  F.)  an. 
1051,  For|?an  hi  wEcran  intinga  J^are  wr^i^e  5e  was  betwyx  him 
&  3an  cinge.  c  1150  Kent.  Serin,  in  £?.  £.  Misc.  33  Yef  se 
deiieluswiliea-cumbrit»urchsenne.  .ot>erJ>urh  wrcj>c.  trisso 
G^«.  -S-  ^■jr.  482  Lameuh  wi5  wrefie  is  knape  nam.  a  1300 
Cursor  AT.  10049  Moght  in  liir  noj^er  be  wreth  ne  het,  Hir 
tholmodenes  it  was  sa  gret.  c  1330  Amis  ^  Amil.  830  Lete 
thi  wrethe  first  ouergon,  Ypray  the.  C1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
xlii.  {Agatha)  121  In  wryth  quyncyane  bad  gef  hire  buffetis. 
a  1400  Sir  Degrev.  (Thornton  MS.)  299  (HalUwell),  Thus 
thay  fighte  in  the  frythe,  With  waa  wreke  thay  thaire 
wryihe.  i4aa  Yong  \x.  Secreta  Secret,  135  Hatredyn  en. 
gendryth  wronge  and  wreihe,  1:1440  Eng.  Cowj.  Ireland 
75  But  in  nothynge  thaymyght  acorde,  &  begon  to  de-pert, 
as  in  wrethe.  1530  Pai^sgr.  290/2  Wrethe,  angre,  courroux, 
maltalent.  1587  W.  Fowler  W'ks.  (S.  T.S.)  I.  53  Sometymes 
through  wreath,  I  forced  was.  .To  teare  them  all  in  peaces 
small. 

Personif.  c  Z4S0  Lydg.  Assembly  o/G&ds  624  Wrethe  be- 
strode  a  wylde  bore,  and  next  hem  gan  ryde. 

trans/,  c  1475  Partenay  231  An  huge  bore  of  meruelous 
wreth. 

2.  A  fit  or  display  of  wrath  ;  =>  Wrath  sb.  2. 
11400-50  IV.trs  Alex.  865  (Dubl.  MS.),  Sir,  lat  \>\  wrethes 

all  wende.  1434  MisvN  Metuiing  Life  117  Wrethis,  hatredis, 
detraccions  mckely  suffyr. 

3.  Of  the  Deity :  =  Wbath  sb,  4  a. 

c^oo  Rituale  Eccl.  Dunehn.  (Surtees)  11  In  alle  sodfaest* 
[nisj  3insc  ymbvoendedfL.  avertatur}.  .^xx^otAxx.  a  1023 
Wui.FSTAN  //jwr.  (1883)  174  H5ef>  eal  folc-.micele  wra;^ 
XI  gode  J?urh  his  aennc  gilt,  a  1300  Cursor  Af,  27362  O  l?at 
soruful  dai  o  pain,,  .pe  dai  o  wreth,  o  quak  and  soru.  f  1340 
Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  1552  parewyth  t»ai  wreth  God  J>at  sese 
all ;  And  his  wreth  at  [>e  last  sail  with  J>am  mete.  1387 
TsEviSA  Higdtn  I.  igi  |^t  tyme  ^at  Egipt  wa'i  i  smyte  wip 
God  all  my^ties  wrethe.     c  1420  [see  Wrkak  sb.  ij. 

4.  Injury,  hurt,  harm,  rare, 

C1400  Melaynet^  Wende  thy  wayc.To  Charles.. &  he 
sail  wreke  thy  wrethis  alle.  f  1440  Bone  Florence  1613 
Hys  mowthe,  hys  nose,  brasCe  owt  on  blood,  Forthe  at  the 
chaumbur  dore  he  yode,  For  drede  of  more  wrethe. 

Wrethe :  see  Wreath,  Wreathe  v.^  Writ  sb. 

t  Wrethe,  v.^  Obs,  Forms  :  a.  i  A^orthumb. 
wr8B"5an  (^wurseUan),  3-3wretJen  (3  werlfen),  5 
wrethyn;  4  wrej)i,  4-5  wrej>e,  wreth(e,  5  Sc. 
wreyth,  Q.  5  north,  writhe.  [OE.  wrxda/t, 
causative  verb  f.  wrdj>  W^roth  a.    Cf.  WiiorH  z/.] 

1.  trans.  Of  persons  (or  things'; :  To  make  angry  ; 
to  vex,  anger,  irritate.    >■  Weatu  v.  2. 

In  frequent  use  from  c  1300  to  f  1400. 

^900  R  it  Hole  Eccl.  Dunelm.  (Surtees)  107  Secyng,.mi5  3y 
jihcrde  wrx^de  &  sende  her;^vm  sinvm.  £"950  Lindisf. 
Gosp.  Matt,  xviii.  34  And  wuraeSde  [L.  iratus\  hlaferd  his 
^esalde  bine  dsem  pinerum.  C1175  Lamb.  Horn,  39  Bute 
we  inwarliche  imilcten  and  for^euen  J^xn  monne  )«  us 
wre3c3  and  sceandet.  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  (1922)  38  For  moni 
\>\Ti%  scbal  bam  wreaden  &  gremien.  a  1x40  L/rcisun  in 
O.  E.  Horn.  197  pet  ich  3e  wretiede  sume  si5e  hit  me 
reowe^i  sore.  13..  Seuyn  Sages iyi .)  2,*fii  Sir,  yecrwrcthed 
wrang;  That  sal  ye  wit  wele  or  I  gang.  137s  Barbour 
Bruce  xvn.  45  Gif  he  luk  till  his  helping,  Ane  or  othir  suld 
vrrethit  be.  14XX  Yong  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  199 God.. do  man 
refusyth,  haue  he  neuer  so  myche  bym  wrethyd.  £^1475 
Partenay  2856  More  neuer  ne  was  woer.  .Then  off  that  he 
hade  wrethed  so  Raymounde. 

b.  rejl.  To  wax  antjry  ;  =  Wbath  v.  3. 

c  laos  Lay.  9a  14  pe  kaeisere  hine  wrxdde,  pe  wurs  him  wes 
on  heorte.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  18221  Wit  l>is  can  icsus  him 
to  wreth.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  \i\.  12  God  is  rightwis 
iuge;..he  wrethis  him  noght  ilk  day.  <:x4oo  Vwaine  ^ 
Gaiv.  9')5  For  na  thing  that  thou  mai  sayn,  Wtl  i  me  wrt^th. 
c  1430  Pilgr.  Ly/  Man/iode  iii.  xxxii.  (1869)  153  Nature 
wolde  wretthe  hire  if  man  [etc]. 
O.  impers.  —  Anger  v.  2  b. 

a  1400-50  iVars  Alex.  4639  Or  ellis  30W  writhis  with  jour 
wele,  for^e  nawelth  haue  ! 

2.  inir.  To  become  or  be  angry  ;  —  WraTH  v.  I. 
^900  Rituale  Eccl.  Dunelm.  {Suxtccs)  197  WraeSScdiwl 

(L.  fremuit  diabulus].  £"950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Malt.  v.  23 
Ejhuelc  se3e  urae<5es  brj^ere  his.  ^1175  Lamb.  Horn.  33 
'i'obreoke  anes  cor31iche<  monnes  beste,  he  wile  wre3e  wi3 
J)C  aiM5  Juliana.  13  (Bodl.  MS,),  AffrJcan  wreaSede  & 
swor  swif^c  deoplichc.  c  IS50  Gen.  ^  Ex.  1584  Be  flu  3cr, , 
til  esau  K3e  moiVd  be,  3e  wreded  nu.  a  1340  Hampole 
/'Salter  ii.  12  Gripes  disciplyne,  leswhen  lord  wreth  :  and  ?e 
perisch  fra  rightwis  way.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  V.  207  pat 
he  schulde  whanne  he  gan  to  wrej^e  seie  ofte  and  by  ordre 
foure  and  twenty  lettres  of  Grcwe.  a  1400-50  M^ars  Alex. 
2593  pen  l^e  heme  writhis,  Fandis  him  first  on  be-fore,  &  all 
folo^cs  eftir.  14. .  Titus  .V  Vesp.  (Roxb.)  1404  (Addit.  MS. 
10036),  Thei  wrcl^ed  wiih  him  for  his  sawe.  c  1475  Partenay 
4853  It  was  for  hissyneThat  his  fader  had  wrethed  heuylyso. 

».  4. 

c i^»o Chiuce^s  Troylitsiw.ij^iH&xX.  MS.328o),Nynyltl] 
forbere  if  J>at  ^e  don  amys  To  wreth  50W.  c  1500  Poems  Gray 
MS.  (S.T.S.)  46  Quhy  wrethis  J>ou  me  ?    I  greif  J>e'  nocht. 

Hence  +  Wre'thed  ppl.  a. ;  f  WretMnff  vbL  sb. 

41340  Hampole  Psalter  s\.  i  He  sail  be  seen  til  ill  men 
as  'wrethid  and  as  wode.  1567  Satir.  Poenis  Reform,  iv. 
136  The  crewell  work  of  wrctheit  womanheid.  a  1300 
Cwrxw /I/.  295 1 1  Quen  man.  .wit  "wrething  wode,  Gis  nis 
sentence  on  ani  man.  0x400-50  IVars  Alex.  5036  Lcfe  of 
Jnwordis,  For  writhing  of  Hr  wale  trecis,  &  willne  t>aim  na 
mare.  1443  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  cxlvi,  By  quhois  effectis  grete 
^e  movit  are  to  wretbiiig. 


trans.  To  be  angry  with  (a  person) ;  =  Wrath 
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t  Wrethe,  v.-  Obs.  In  i  wrepian,  wrelSian 
(wrcB'fi-),  3  wreolSien.  l[OE.  wreSinn  {also  a-,  ^e-j 
under-7vredian)t  f.  wradu  support,  etc.,  =  OS. 
wredian,  giwredian.'] 

1.  trans.  To  prop  or  hold  up  ;  to  support  or 
sustain.     Also  in  fig.  context.     (Only  OE,) 

c:888  .Alfred  Boeth.  x,\i,  Heora  ^Ic  \sc.  creature]  win3 
widoSer,  &  i^eah  wra;3e3  o3er,  J>aet  hie  ne  moton  toslupan. 
4:890  W.*:bferth  tr.  Gregory's  Dial,  175  Wrejjiende  [L.  sus- 
tenansYp2^X.yd.xz.'!\  limu  betwyh  his  jingrenahandum.  a  1000 
Andreas  523  tGr.),  Se  Be  rodor  ahof  &  jefsestnode  folmum 
sinum,  worhte  &  wreSede. 

2.  refl.  To  support  (oneself)  by  leaning  upon 
another;  ==  Lean  v.^  2  b.     Alsoyf^. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R,  252,)if  t'Ct  heo  wergeS,  euerichon  wreo3e3 
him  bi  oder.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  857  Alle  J^eos  wriieres 
writes  pet  je  wreodie5  ow  on. 

3.  intr.  To  rely  on^  depend  upon^  a  person. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  142  pet  heo  owun  to  beon  of  so  holi  Hue 
|?et..al  Cristene  uolc  leonie  &  wreoSie  upon  ham.  a  1225 
Leg.  Kath.  1327  We  ne  cunnen..  warpen  na  word  ajein  to 
weorrin  ne  to  wreSSen  him  t?et  ha  wreo3e<i  on. 

Wrethen,  -in,  obs.  or  Sc.  varr,  Wreathen 
///.  a.  Wrether  hail,  var.  Wrother-heal  Obs. 

tWre-thfal,  a.  Obs.  [Early  ME.  wrebfui,  f. 
wre^e  Wrethe  j^. +  -ful.  Cf.  Wrathful  a., 
Wrothful  a.] 

1.  Of  persons:  Angry,  irate;  =  Wrathful  a,  i. 

CI175  Lamb.  Horn,  43  Heo  wes-.U^ere  and  swikel,  and 
wreflful  and  ontful.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  n8  Pellican  is  aleane 
fowel,  so  weamod  &  so  wreSful  ]>et  [etc.],  C1340  Hampole 
Pr,  Consc,  5107  Ihesu  Crist,  pat  til  ^z.\\\  swa  wrethful  sal 
seme  \>^x\.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  IV.  297  For  he  was  .. 
wrejjful,  and  priveliche  envious  and  opounliche  disceyvable. 
1423  YosGE  tr,  Secreta  Secret.  233  He  tiiat  hath  a  sharpe 
noose  and  smale,  he  Is  wrethfull. 

absol.  a  1225  Ancr,  R.  212  pe  wreSfuIe  biuoren  J?e  ueonde 
skirmeQ  mid  kniues.  1340  Ayenb.  30  pe  }>ridde  werre  |>et  t>e 
wrej^uolle  hej>  is  to  t>an  |7et  byej>  onder  him. 

2.  Marked  or  characterized  by  wrath. 

£1325  Metr.  Horn.  141  Thebischop  sau  that  Godd  wald 
tak  Of  this  man  sin  wrethful  wrac.  1513  Douglas  y^w^/^ 
XI.  viii.  163  Quhidder  this  turn  to  Goddis  wreihfali  wraik, 
Or  hardyment  and  honour. 

Hence  fWre'thfiillyat/z/.;  Wrethfalness.  Obs. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  58  pe  hound  of  wrethfulnes  \text 
wrechfulnes;  L.  iracundix\  grennib  wi|?  his  te}>.  £^2475 
Partenay  2218  Then  thes  paynymes  wrethfuHy  ther-thens 
Whent. 

fWrethly,  var.  of  Wrotbly  a.  and  adv.    Obs. 

13..  Cursor  M.  3462  (G5tt.),  pair  strut  it  was  vnsterne 
stitne,  wid  wrethly  \Cott.  wrathli]  wraystes  ober  wreche. 
c  1480  HEriRvsoN  Age  <5-  Youth  66  (Bann.  MS.),  He  on  his 
wayis  wrethly  went  but  wenc. 

'W"reJ)J>e,  etc.,  obs.  variants  of  Wrath,  etc. 
Wreton,  -yn,  obs.  ff.  written^  pa.  pple.  of  Write 
V.  Wrett,  etc. :  see  Writ  sb. ,  W  rite  v.  Wrett(e, 
obs.  or  dial.  varr.  Wart  sb. 

tWretthy,  a.  Obs.-^  [f.  wretth,  ME.  var.  of 
Wrath  sb."]   «  Wrothy  a, 

14. .  Laiin-Eng.  Voc.  (MS.  Harl.  2257),  Fervidus^  id  estt 
calidus,  iracumiuSf  Anglice  hot,  wretthy. 

f  Wrewche,  ?error  for  wewch  Wough  a. 

<:  1480  Henryson  Robene  fy  Makyne  125  Malkyne  went 
hame  blyth  annewche, ..And  so  left  bim,  bayth  wo  & 
wrewche,  In  dolour  &  in  cair. 

Wrey,  etc.,varr.  Wray  v}-  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  Wryz/.- 

Wrible,  obs.  Sc.  var.  Wahble  sby 

1513  DoffiLAS  yEneidwi.  ii.  18  The  birdis..Wyth  wriblis 
[e>i.  1553  werblis]  sweit..Gan  mcis  and  glaid  the  hevynis. 
Ibid,  vii.  xii.  147.     [Cf.  Wrablk.] 

Wrioohed,  -id,  etc.,  obs.  varr.  Wretched  a, 
Wrioh,  obs.  var.  Work  v.  ■Wrich(e,  obs.  varr. 
Wretch  sb.T^nd.  a.  Wricht,  Sc.  var.  Wright  sb."^ 

Wrick  (rik),  sb.  Also  dial,  vrick.  [f.  Wbick 
z'.2     Cf.  Rick  sb.''^']     A  sprain  or  strain. 

1831  YouATT  Horse  254  This  wrick,  or  sprain  of  the  coflSn- 
joint.     1886  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.  841  A  vrick  In  my  back. 

t  Wrick,  2^.^  Obs.  rare.  In  4  wricke,  wrikke. 
[ad.  MLG. ^wrickcn (in  vont^ricken,  -wrycken ;  LG. 
wrikken)  to  move  here  and  there,  to  sprain ;  or  Du. 
wrikken  to  move  jerkily,  to  scull  (whence  (j.ivrick- 
euy  Da,  vrikkCj  Sw.  vricka).  Cf.  Wrig  z;.]  intr. 
To  move  (jerkily  or  unsteadily)  from  side  to  side. 

f  1305  St.  Dunstatt  82  in  E.  E.  P,{iZt2)  36  pe  deuel  he 
hente  bi  \>e  nose...pe  deuel  wrickede  her  and  t>t;r.  1308-30 
Erthe  upon  Erthe  2  Kt\>  gej*  on  crj>  wrikkend  in  weden. 

Wrick  (rik),  Z/.2  [Perh.  the  same  as  prec,  but 
recorded  earlier  as  Rick  v.^  Cf.  however  Wrick 
sb.']     trans.  To  sprain  or  strain. 

1886-93  in  Somerset,  Berkshire,  and  Wiltshire  glossaries. 
1904  County  Gentleman  June  1963  (The  race-horse]  having 
wricked  his  back  badly. 

Wride  (raid),  sb.  Now  diat.  Also  i  wrid, 
wryd,  7-  ride.  [OE.  wrid,  f.  wridan,  wridian 
to  put  forth  shoots,  grow,  Cf.  Yks.  writh^  rithe,J 
A  shoot,  stalk,  or  stem ;  a  group  or  bush  of  stalks, 
etc,  growing  from  one  root. 

c  7*S  Corpus  Gloss.,  Culmus,  wyrS  \^Etfuri  wrj-dl.  944  in 
Birch  Cartul,  II.  543  purh  |7one  lea  to  t>am  miclan  hsesl- 
wride.  ciooo  Sax,  Leechd.  I.  216  Scnim  xsc^rote  senne 
wrid.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  Tab.  223  Letuce  with  other 
herbis  in  a  wride.  Ibid.  u.  207  Heere  is  an  helful  thyng,  a 
wondir  wride,  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  743  The  Franke  Ozier 
hath  no  great  stemme,  but  only  a  great  wride  or  head  neare 
the  ground.  1669- [see  Ride  J^.M.  1790  Oxford  Jrnl.  21 
Aug.  3/2  From  a  single  oat.— Oncnundred,and  thirty  three 
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wrides,  or  stalks.  1848  W.  Barnes  Dorset  Glass,  sjo  S.vfx\i\'a 
of  hazel  or  ash._  i86z  Q.  Rez;  Apr.  313  (Dorset),  A  hazel- 
bu.sh  may  contain  many  wrides. 

Wride  (raid),  v.  s.w.  dial,  [f,  prec,  or  perh. 
a  survival  of  OE.  wridan,  wridian.  Cf.  Writhe 
v.-]     inlr.   To  put  forth.shoots  ;  to  spread  out. 

i8a5  Jennings  Cil-J.  Dial.  IV.  Eng.  s.v.  1848  W.  Barnes 
Dorset  Gloss,  s.v..  The  wheat  da  wride  out  well.  1873-  in 
s.w.  dial,  use  (Som.,  Dorset,  Devon). 

Wrie,  etc. :  see  Wbay  v.^,  Wry  v.  and  a. 
Wried  (raid^  ppl.  a.     [f.  Wry  z/. ^  +  -ed  l.] 

1.  Turned  aside;  deflected,  diverted. 

cisSd  C'tess  Pkmbroice  Ps.  cxxv.  iv,  A  vaine  deceiver, 
Whose  wryed  footing  not  aright  directed  Wandreth  in  error. 

2.  That  has  undergone  contortion  or  twisting  ; 
writhed,  contorted. 

1576  A.  Hali.  Acc.  Quarrel,  etc.  (1816)  I.  100  His  colour. . 
crymson,  his  eyes  fyry,  his  visage  wryed  unnaturally.  1598-9 
B.  JoNSON  Case  is  Altered  ir.  iv,  Vsing  their  wryed  coun- 
tenances in  stead  of  a  vice,  to  turn  [etc.].  1638  Mavnk 
Lucian  (1664)  34a  The  Quoiter..who  stands  wryed  in  a 
Gesture  ready  to  deliver.  167G  Hobbes  Iliad  xxiir.  656 
A  silver  cup  That  crookt  and  wryed  was  about  the  brim. 
1887  Morris  Odyss.  ix.  372  His  thick  neck  [was]  wryed  and 
twisted.  1891  Kipling  Life's  Handicap  106  His  mouth  was 
wried  with  agony. 

transf.  1599  B.  JoNsON  Ev.  Man  out  o/Hum.  Prol.  178 
Vsing  his  wryed  lookes(In  nature  of  a  vice)  to  wrest  and 
turne  The  good  aspect  of  those  that  shall  sit  neere  him, 

t  Wriels,  Obs.  Forms  :  I  wrisels  (wyrsels), 
-ils,  wriils,    3   wrieles,   wrihelea,   4  -wrielys, 

5  wriels  (weryela).  [OE.  wrigels,  etc.,  f.  wrig-^ 
ppl.  stem  of  wrion,  wrt'on  Wry  2',1  +  -els.]  A 
covering  ;  a  veil.     Alsoy?^, 

In  quots.  a  1225  and  c  1400  taken  as  a  plural ;  see  -els. 
f  cZzs  Y'^P-  Psalter  ci.  27  Swe  swe  wri^els  onwendeshie, 

6  hie  bio3  on  wende.  c  1000  in  Assmann  Ags.  Hom.  (i  889)  196 
He  t>a_his  wrii^els  ^eopenode.  a  1125  Attcr.  R.  320  Of  t>eos 
six  wrieles  despoile  )*\u^  sunne.  a  1275  Ibid,  420  (MS.  Colt. 
Cleopatra),  Wimpel  ne  hefde,  nouSer  ne  nemned  hali  write, 
ah  wriheles  of  heuet.  138a  Wyclif  Job  xxiv.  8  Nakid  thei 
leue  men, . .  whom  wederes  of  hillis  moisten,  and  not  hauende 
wrielys  [L.  velamenji  clippe  stones,  c  1400  Pilgr.  Sowle 
(Caxton,  1483)  IV,  xxix.  61  They  faren  right  as  done  weryels 
of  ymages  made  of  clothe,  stopped  with  strawe. 

fWrien,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  3  iwrien,  4 
wreyen.     [pa.  pple.  of  Wby  z/.l] 

1.  Hidden  ;  covered, 

a  122$  Ancr.  R.  388  Herto  ualleS  a  tale,  and  on  iwrleh 
[v.r.  hulet]  uorbisne, 

2.  Accoutred ;  equipped. 

c  1330  .^r//i.  <5- J/rr/.  7555  (K5lbing),  He  cleped  an  ami- 
rail,..  Wi)?  fifteii  ^TOusand  wreyen  kni^tes,  &  bad  him,  ^e 
cuntre  sle  doun  ri5tes. 

Wri-er.  rare,     [f.  W^ry  v.^}     One  who  twists. 

161 1  CoTGB.,  Retordeur,  a  twister, . .  a  wrier  backe. 

Wrieson(e,  -oun(e,  -own,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Orison. 

t  Wrig,  J^.l  Obsr^  [Cf.  Werg.]  The  willow- 
tree. 

1564  Brasenose  Coll.  Munim,  19  (Berks.),  [The  tenant  may 
takej  boowes  of  the  wrigges  to  make  stakes.,  for  the  men- 
tayning  of  the  mowndes. 

Wrig  (rig),  sb."^  Sc,  \Ci,  Wregling,  Wiieck- 
LiNG.]  1  he  smallest  or  weakest  of  a  litter,  brood, 
or  family. 

1805  G,  McIndoe  Poems  67  The'  [I  am]  the  wrig  In  a'  the 
nest  there's  r.anesae  big,  Excepting  Jock.  i844H.S'iErHENS 
Bk.  Farm  II.  700  The  small  weak  pigs  are  usually  nick- 
named nvri^s,  or  pock-shakings.  X899  J.  Colville  Scot. 
Vernacular  15  The  wee  wrig,  or  puis-rU  member  of  the 
litter  [of  pig.s]. 

t  Wrig,  obs.  erron.  f.  Rig  sb.^ 

1638  N.  Whiting  //  Insonio  Inson.  139, 1  have  espied  a 
plump-cheek'd  bonny  lass.     She  is  a  wrig,  I  warrant. 

Wrig  (rig),  ^-  Now  dial,  [?  ad.  LG.  wriggen 
to  twist  or  turn,  an  imitative  word  of  the  same 
type  as  wrikken;  see  Wrick  z*.!] 

+  1.  trans.  To  twist  or  bend  (some  flexible  ob- 
ject) about ;  to  cause  to  writhe  or  wriggle,   Obs. 

(Z 1519  Skelton  E.  Rummyng  177  The  bore  his  tayle 
wrygges..Agaynst  the  hye  benche.  x6^  H.  MoRE^S'cw^'y 
Soul  11.  n.  ii.  37  Thus  worms  in  sturdie  pride  Do  wrigge 
and  wrest  their  parts  divorc'd  by  knife. 

t2.  To  turn  aside;  to  divert,     Obs.-''^ 

158a  Stanyhurst  jEneis  iii.  (Aib.)  88  First  thee  pilot 
Palinure  thee  steerd  ship  wrigs  to  the  lifthand, 

3.  intr.  To  move  sinuo«sly  or  writhingly ;  lo 
wriggle,  writhe.     Now  dial. 

1599  T.  CuTwoDK  Caltha  Poet.  xxxi.  B  6,  The  Bay  tree. . 
seems  to  sigh . .  And  with  the  wanton  wind  lo  wrig  &  wreath, 
against  the  god.  18^  Miss  Baker  Northampton  Gloss.  408 
The  child  's  alius  wrigging  about.    i88t  Leicester  Gloss.  s.v. 

Wriggle  (ri*g*l),  sb.  Also  8-9  riggle,  9 
wreckle.     [f.  next,     Cf.  LG.wrz^^r/ wilfulness.] 

fl.  A  piece  of  sophistry ;  a  shift.   Obs.~^ 

167s  T.  TuLLV  Let.  Baxter  14  To  think  such  little  wriggles 
and  Evasions  will  pass  for  rational  Discourse. 

2.  A  quick  writhing  movement  or  flexion  of  the 
body,  etc.     Also_/5^. 

1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  85  P  5  They  have  always  a  peculiar 
Spring  in  their  Arms,  a  Riggle  in  their  Bodies.  1768-74 
Tucker  Z/.  Nat.i^iZzi;)  I.  481  Such  length  as  they  |;j<:.  am- 
malcules]  can  throw  themselves  forward  by  one  wriggle  of 
the  tail.  1819  Loudon* s  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1 1.  220  [The  water, 
shrew]  swims  very  rapidly ;.  .his  very  nimble  wriggle  is 
clearly  discernible.  i86a  Trollope  N.  Amer.  I.  37  Fishes 
. .  assist . .  their  motion  with  no  dorsal  riggle.  1899  J.  Vincent 
ist  Bp.  Bath  <5-  IVclls  11  To  kill  a  story  that  has.,  got  mto 
print,  and  to  leave  it  dead,  and  without  a  wriggle. 

transf.  1899  A.  Lang  in  Contemp.  Rev.  March  403  There 
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the  line  gives  a  wriggle,  suggesting  that  the  circle  was 
evolved  out  of  a  spiraL 

b.  A   sinuous  or  tortuous  formation,  marking, 
etc. ;  a  wriggling  or  meandering  course. 

i8>s  Jennings  06s.  Dial,  IK  Eng.  84  Wrigglt^  any  narrow 
sinuous  hole.    1833  T.  Hook  Pa^sotCs  Dau.  i.  i,  The  ser- 
pentine walks  were  mere  wriggles.      x88x  Ruskin  Bible 
Amiens  ii.  §  34  A  fe»-  careful  pen-strokes,  or  wriggles,  of 
your  own  oflF-hand  writing.     1899  [see  Wrigcled///.  a.]. 
C.  A  turn  or  sinuosity,     rare—^. 
1853  Hawthorne  Taitglewcod  T^  Minotaur^  At  every 
new  zigzag  and  wriggle  of  the  path. 
3.  /^o/.     The  sand-eel  or  sand-launce. 
x8t6  [see  Wrkcki^e].     1876  T.  Hardy  Eikelberta  xxxiii, 
We  dug  wrigeles  out  of  tlie  sand.  1885  Field  26  Dec.  S95/3 
Sand-eels  are  known . .  along  the  Sussex  coast  as  *  riggles  or 
wriggles  ",  from  their  action  of  burrowing  into  the  sand. 
Wriggle  (ri-g'l),    V,      Also    5   wryggle,  6-7 
wriffle,  7-9  riggle.     [a.  (M)LG.  wriggdn  (LG. 
dial,    also  fri^eln,    vriggeln^  ~  Du.    wriggeieny 
WFris.  "ooriggelje^  Norw.  vrigla,  rigid)  ^  frequenta- 
tive oiTvriggen  :  see  Whig  v.^  and  cf.  Wiggljb  v."] 
L  inir.     To  twist  or  turn  the  body  about  with 
short  writhing  movements ;  to  move  sinuously  ;  to 
writhe,  squirm,  wiggle:  a.  Of  reptiles,  etc 

X4QS  Trevisas  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xviir,  ix.  758  The  adder 
Alphibeoa .  .glydeth  and  wryggleth  ( MSS.  wigleth,  -e>]  wyth 
wrynldes.  1558  Phaer  ^neid  v.  M  iv  b,  As  whan  some 
serpent.. wrigling  wreathes  his  limmes  abuut.  >59z  [-'^ee 
Wrench  v.  i\  1606  Marston  Parasit.  11.  i.  C  j  b,  How  the 
poore  snake  wriggles  with  this  suddain  warmth.  X665  Phil. 
Trails.  1.43  The  Snake.,  by  turning  and  wriggling  laboured 
..to avoid  IL  i83x  Q.  Rev.  XXIV.  490  As  clearly  as  you 
may  see.  .a  serpent  wriggle  in  the  jfrass.  x88a  Besant  All 
Sorts  XX,  Eels,  .are  used  to  being  skinned.  Yet  they  wriggle 
a  bit. 

b.  Of  things, 
X567  GoLDiNG  Ovid's  Met.  vi.  77  The  tip  of  Philomelaas 
tongue  did  wriggle  to  and  fro.  1583  Melbancks  Philoti- 
mus  Bbjb,  Phitomelaes  tongue,  which  being  cutie  of, 
wrigled  vp  and  downe  a  longe  season.  1639  Fuller  //oly 
IVar  IV.  xxxiii.  227  The  severall  parts  of  Insecta  being  cut 
asunder,  may  wriggle  and  stirre  for  a  while.  17^-74 
Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  471  The  pieces  of  an  eel  cut 
asunder  continue  to  wriggle.  1831  ^ames  PAil.  A7ig^ttstus 
III.  V,  His  nose  at  the  same  time  wriggling  with  most  por- 
tentous agitation.  1867  F,  Francis  Anglin^\'^'u  65  The  float 
will  often  bob  and  wriggle  about . .  before  the  Diie  is  confirmed. 
_fig.  1611  TouRNEUR  Alh,  Trag,  iv.  i,  [It]  makes  the  spirit 
of  the  tlesh  begin  to  wriggle  in  my  bloud. 

C.  Of  persons  (or  animals) :  To  twist,  turn, 
or  move  imeasily. 

X573  TusssR  Hush.  (1878)  III  If  sheepe  or  thy  lambe  fall 
a  wrigling  with  taile.  x6oa  [see  Wkagcle  v.^  2].  x6io  B. 
JoNSoN  Alclumist  v.  iv,  Here  shee  is  come.  Downe  o'your 
knees,  and  wriggle.  1657  Thornley  tr.  Longus'  Dapknis  <$• 
Chloe  125  The  Lambs  came  under  tiie  damms,  to  riggle  and 
nussle  at  their  dugs.  X73»  Swift  To  a  Lady  90  Then  apply 
Alecto's  whip  Till  they  \sc.  villains]  wriggle,  howl,  and  skip. 
■735  SoMERviLLE  Chase  IV.  460  On  pointed  Spears  they  lift 
him  [sc.  an  otter]  high  in  Air;  Wriggling  he  hangs.  1856 
Miss  Yonus  Daisy  Chain  i.  i,  Ethel . .  wriggling  fearfully  on 
the  wide  window.seat.  1895  S.  Crane  Red  Boiige  vi,  He 
wriggled  in  his  jacket  to  make  a  more  comfortable  fit. 

trans/.  axxAjig.  X577  [see  Wrest  v.  8J.  X787  Mbst  Angling 
(ed.  a)  xo  Observe  that.. when  put  together  they  may  not 
wriggle  in  the  least.  1835  Carlvle  Lore-Lett. {i^)  II.  159 
Self  is  a  foundation  of  sand. . .  Fools  writhe  and  wriggle  and 
rebel  at  this. 

2.  To  move,  proceed,  or  go  with  a  writhing  or 
worming  movement.  Const,  with  advs.,  as  along^ 
awayj  in,  out,  or  preps.,  2J>from^  inlOj  through^  up, 

x6os  Marston  Antonios  Rev.  iv.  ii,  These  vinegar  tart 
spirits  are  too  pearcing.. .  Finde  they  a  chinke,  theyT  wriggle 
in  and  in.  1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Jack  a  Lent  Wfcs. 
117/2  The  Eele . .  would  wriggle  vp  and  downe  in  his  muddy 
habitation.  X647  Trapp  Cotnm.  Mark  ix.  25  Devils  run  and 
wriggle  into  their  holes,  as  worms  use  to  do  in  time  of 
thunder.  1709  T.  Robinson  Vind.  Mosaick  Syst.  67  Talons 
fit  to  hold  fast  the  Live  Prey  that  it  wriggle  not  from  them. 
x8^  W. Taylor  Hist,  Surv^Gertn. Poetry  11.375  No  lizard 
wnggles  through  the  brake.  1857  Mrs.  Catty  Parab.fr, 
Nat.  Ser.  il  (i863)  129  The  eels  wriggled  away  in  the  mud. 
X89X  C  L.  Morgan  A  nim.  Sk.  235  Wriggling  and  squirming 
up  a  dark  green  vertical  walL 

Jig.  and  in  fig.  context.  173^  Swipf  Let.  to  Faulkner  Wks. 
1B41  II.  736/1  Is  it  not  sufficient  to  see  with  wflat  pain  and 
shame  he  wriggles  along,  x-^x  Warburton  Doctr.  Grace 
Pref.,  Truth.. forbids  us  to  riggle  into  her  sacred  presence 
through  by-paths.  1840  Hare  Mission  Cofnf.  (1846)  47 
That  the  Understanding  is  over-ready  to.  .riggle  along  the 
crooked  patlis  of  evil.  1859  Habits  Gd.  Society  vii.  246  His 
words  come  cautiously  and  suspiciously  wriggling  up  to  you. 
b.  To  flow  or  run  sinuously  ;  to  meander. 

1640  [see  Wriggling//^  a.  3].  i68a  W.  Richards  IVallogr. 
34  A  Rivulet  which  wrigled  along  with  a  crooked  current. 
X760  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  G.  Montagu  i  Sept.,  The  Trent 
wriggles  through  a  lovely  meadow.  1861  Readk  Cloister  ^ 
H.  Ixxiv,  Little  paths  wriggling  among  the  antiquities.  1894 
Evans  Freeman  s  Hist,  Sicily  IV.  388  The  southern  Hime- 
ras,  whose  salt  waters  wriggle  to  and  fro  in  the  broad  dale. 

3.  a.  To  insinuate  oneself  into  favour,  place, 
etc.;  to  advance,  *  creep'  or  get  z«,  by  wheedling 
or  iiigratiation. 

{a)  XS98  B.  JoNSON  Ev,  Man  in  Hum.  i.  iv,  Now  dos  he 
creepe^and  wriggle  into  acquaintance  with  all  the  braue 
gallants.  X633  Shikley  Gamester  \.  (1637)  Bsb,  The  Cour- 
tiers make  Us  cuckolds;  marke,  we  wriggle  into  their 
Estates,  a  x68o  I>utlrr  Rem.  (1759)  I.  235  By  low  ignoble 
Offices,. To  wriggle  into  Trust  and  Grace.  X745  Young 
Nt.  Th.  VIII.  457  Earth's  subtile  serpents..  Which  wriggle 
into  wealth,  or  climb  renown.  £^1853  Kingsley  Misc.  (1859) 
1. 39  A  scheme  by  which  to  wriggle  into  Court  favour.  1871 
Dixon  Tower  HI.  iv.  29  Lake  ha.d  crept  and  wriggled  into 
I^mce  and  pay. 
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{b)  x63d  Massinger  Gt.  Dk.  Flor,  11.  ii,  This  courtier., 
perhaps,  by  his  place,  Expects  to  wriggle  further :  if  he  does, 
I  shall  deceive  his  hopes,  a  1652  Brome  Queenes  Exch.  i.  i, 
He's  the  King's.  Favourite;.. we  may  fear  he'l  wrigle  in 
Twixt  him  and  us.  X691  Satyr  agst,  French  9  If  they  but 
wriggle  in  his  Lordships  Ear,,,  they  learn  to  domineer.  1789 
Woi.coT  (P.  Pindar)  Imit.  Horace  i.  xii,  He . .  Who,  wriggling 
to  the  Hanoverian  Guards,  Kept  the  poor  Prince  of  Bruns- 
wick out, 

b.  To  make  use  of  shuffling  or  sinuous  means ; 
to  get  out  of  J  escape/romj  a  condition  or  position 
by  evasion,  mean  artifice  or  contrivance. 

a  X646  Bubrough::s  Exp.  Hosea  v,  (1652)  240  This  affliction 
that  thou  doest  so  riggle  to  get  out  of.  1690  T,  Burnet 
Theory  Earth  in.  29  Men  will  wriggle  any  way  to  get  from 
under  the  force  of  a  text.  1848  W.  11.  Kelly  tr.  L.  Blanc's 
Hist.  Ten  V.  1 1.  223  Certain  to. .  wrigc;le  out  of  its  inevitable 
results  by.  .dangerous  anifices.  1858  Doran  Court  Fools 
3T5  He  wriggled  out  of  his  bargain.  X871  Blackie  Four 
/V*<:j^j  i.  114  Vouare  wriggling  cunningly  out  of  the  position. 

4.  trans.  To  cause  to  writhe,  twist,  or  bend  tor- 
tuously; to  move  or  turn  writhingly  or  with  quick 
jerks.  Also  with  advs.,  as  alofty  away,  down^  out, 
uj>,  or  preps,,  ^.^from^  into, 

1573  TussER  Hush.  1.  (1878)  109  Sheepe  wrigling  taile  hath 
mads  without  faile.  1582  Stanvhurst  y^wtf/j  ii-  (Arb.)  50 
Their  tayls,,they  \sc.  two  serpents]  wrigled.  1648  Gage 
West  Ind.  97  Wrigling  his  elbowes  and  shoulders  scornfully 
from  me,  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Comjtit.  x.  365  The  wretched 
Patient  cannot  lie  down,.,  wrigling  his  body  all  manner  of 
ways.   X729  Swift  Direct.  Sfrv.  ii,  Klake  room  for  the  sauce- 

fan  by  wriggling  it  on  the  coals.  x8o6  Southey  Lett.  (1856) 
,  38 1  If  you  can  conceive  a  blue-bottle  fly  wriggling  his  tail. 
x86a  Miss  Yonge  C^tess  Kate  ii,  She  wriggled  ner  legs  away 
from  that  of  the  chair.  X887  Eggleston  Graysons  xv,  He 
tried  to  pull  and  wriggle  his  trousers-legs  down  to  their 
normal  place. 

rt-Jl,  1665  Phil,  Trafu.  1. 35  These  [insects]  would. .wrigle 
themselves  up  to  the  top  of  t lie  water  again.  1739  Mus. 
Delanv  Z.^/^  <5- C(?rr.  (i86i)  I.  45  With  violent  squeezing,, 
we  riggled  ourselves  into  seats.  1837  Carlylk  />.  Rev.  i. 
V,  iv,  Besenval  is  painfully  wriggling  himself  out,  to  the 
Cham  p-de- Mars. 

Jig.  171a  Odes  of  Horace  \i.  12/2  Et  might  easily  riggle  it 
self  into  the  place  ofut, 

b.  To  bring  into  a  specified  state,  form,  etc., 
by  writhing  or  twisting.  Const,  with  advs,,  as 
asundeff  offj  or  preps.,  as  into,  to,  Occas.  rejl. 
Also  Jig, 

1677  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc.  ii.  18  With  your  Fingers  and 
Thumb . .  wriggle  it  quite  asunder.  1857  W.  C.  Stewart 
Pract.  Angler  vii.  (ed.  3)  138  'Ihe  worm.. being  free  to 
wriggle  itself  into  any  shape.  1858  [see  Wkench  v,  10]. 
X878  O.  W.  Holmes  Motley  xvii.  115  Slavery  is  wriggling 
itself  to  death. 

6,  To  introduce,  insert,  or  bring  in  (something) 
by  wriggling  ;  to  insinuate  {into  something). 

1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  E  4  b,  A  siiaile  coulde  not  wriggle 
in  her  homes  betwixt  them.  X693  R.  L'Estrange  Fables  i. 
Iv.  55  A  Slam,  Thin-Gutted  Fox  made  a  Hard  Shift  to  Wriggle 
his  Bod  j[  into  a  Hen-Roost.  1766  Museum  Rust.  V I.  374  As 
to  the  width  of  the  gates, . .  the  men , .  could . .  easily  incline 
the  roll-^r  on  one  side,  and . .  wriggle  it  in.  X828  Lytton 
Pelham  II.  313  Power,  .is  a  snake  that  when  it  once  finds 
a  hole  into  which  it  can  introduce  its  head,  soon  manages  to 
wriggle  in  the  rest  of  its  body. 

Jig.  170J  Vanbrugh  False  Friend  i.  i,  I  'm  afraid . .  they'll 
riggle  you  into  some  ill-favour'd  affair.  X767  A.  Campbell 
Lexiph.  (1774)  71  When  you  have  wriggled  in.. a  new- 
fashioned  long-tailed  word. 

b.  To  insinuate  or  introduce  (a  person)  gradually 
{into  favour,  office,  etc.),  esp.  by  subtle  or  shifty 
means.     Also  with  in.     Chiefly  reJl. 

1670  Cotton  Espernon  i.  iv.  180  He  by  the  means  of  the 
Mistriss..  wriggles  himself  into  the  company  of  the  Duke's 
Baker.  _  1677  Gilpin  Demonol.  (1867)  353  By  these  arts  doth 
Satan,  like  a  cunning  serpent,  wriggle  himself  into  the  affec- 
tions of  men.  1710  Swift  yml.  to  Stella  5  Dec,  While  he 
was  wriggling  himself  into  my  favour.  1754  H.  Walpole 
Let.  to  Mann  28  March,  She  would  have  wriggled  herself 
into  the  best  clause  in  the  will.  1766  —  Let.  to  Mann  18 
July,  He  might  have  wriggled  his  brother  in  [  =  into  office] 
afterwards.  1847  Alb.  Smith  CAr.  Tadpole  xs'xy  He  wriggled 
himself  into  the  good  opinion  of  the  coachman.  1874  L. 
Stephen  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  1.  x.  359  [He]  wriggled 
himself  into  a  peerage. 

C.  To  make  (one's  way)  by  sinuous  motion. 
Also  in  fig,  context. 

1863 W.Phillips  Speeches \\\\.i\^  Cunning  statesmen  who 
have  wriggled  their  slimy  way  to  wealth.  1891  Century  Mag, 
March  649/1  The  Pi-Utes. ,  wriggled  their  way  out  through 
the  passages  in  the  rocks.  1899  E.  Callow  OldLond.  Tav, 
\.  iig  Whitebait  seem  to  have  wriggled  their  way  higher  up 
the  river. 

6.  fa.  To  cut  or  carve  (something)  with  a 
wriggly  or  sinuous  pattern  ;  to  slash.   Obs. 

x6io  B.  JoNSON  Alch.  iv.  iii.  274  A  collar  of  brawne,  cut 
downe  Beneath  the  souse,  and  wriggled  with  a  knife.  1654 
Gavton  Fleas.  Notes  \.  \.  4  Many  more . .  by  prowesse  of  the 
Captaine  Joneses  of  our  times  ..  have  been  hackt,  hew'd, 
wriggled  and  utterly  confounded. 

b.  To  form  in  a  tortuous  or  sinuous  manner. 

X760  H.  Walpole  Let.toMann  20  June,  Stanhope.. has. . 
wriggled  a  winding-gravel  walk  through  [the  groves].  X896 
Voice  (N.  Y,)  8  Oct.  2  Be  content  to  wriggle  pretty  patterns 
on  the  mud  of  spoils  ! 

t?.  To  twist,  pervert.    Cf.  Wrbst  v.  5.   Obs, 

1593  Harvey  Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  52  Sinister 
construction,  that  wreasteth  and  wrigleth  euery  sillable  to 
the  worst.  1637  J,  Williams  Holy  Table  2  Which  when  it 
is  in  writing, . .  is  no  more  by  a  disputant  indeed  to  be  wrigled 
and  wrested. 

Hence  Wri^rfiTled  (rigid)  ppl,  a. 

1571  BossEWELL  ArjiiotHe  11.  100  They  hauc.a  wrigled 


WEIGGLING. 

tayle,  and  croked  tethe  like  to  a  Bore.  x6xx  Cotgr.,  Frin^ 
gotterins,  frets ;  cranklings,  wrigled  flourishings,  in  caruings, 
&c.  a  1643  Cartwbight  (Ur^/Zwaryit.  iii,  YourhoUowthumb 
joinM  with  your  wriggled  [dice]  box.  1899  A.  I-ang  in  Con- 
temp.  Rev.  March  403  At  each  side  are  two-circled  and  one- 
circled  specimens  with  the  wriggled  line,  and  two  cups  and 
circles  with  no  wriggle. 

Wriggle-  (rig'l),  the  verb-stem  used  attrib.  in 
a  few  combs,,  in  the  sense  'undergoing  or  charac- 
terized by  wriggling*,  as  f  wriggle-eye,  -tail,  etc 

In  quots.  1579,  1620,  app.  from  iv/iggled  tail. 

1579  Spenser  Shepk.  Cal.  P'eb.  7  They  wont  in  the  wind 
wagge  their  wrigle  tailes,  Perke  as  Peacock.  1604  T.  M. 
Black  Bk.  E2  b,  Let  no  yong  rigle-eyde  Damosell.  .be  left 
vnassaulted.  1620  Miduleton  Chaste  Maid  111.  ii,  Short 
riggle-tayle-Comfits,  not  worth  mouthing.  1897  Mary  Kiscs- 
LEv  IV.  Africa  473  A  dance  of  women,.,  the  usual  wriggle 
and  stamp  kflair. 

Wriggler  (ri'gbi).    [f.  Wriggle  z*.  -f-'BRi.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  wriggles;  esp.  a 
wriggling  fish,  animalcule,  etc. 

1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  ^  Selv.  Ep.  Ded.,  The  Fryes  of 
Wrigglers., peep  out  of  their  Graves  and  Dungeons.  1694 
Motteux  Rabelais  v.  Progn.  v.  237  Drabs,  Trulls,  Light- 
skirts,  Wrigglers,  Misses.  aiZzs  torby  Voc.  E.  Anglia 
II.  381  Wrigglers,  small  fish, of  which  commoner  names  are 
sand^eU  or  lance-fisb.  1896  in  Advance  ^Q.\i\c7^%o)  18  June 
897/2  To  make  the  little  wriggler  [=  a  child]  sit  stilL  19x4 
Melbourne  Argus  17  March  13  Mosquitoes .. in  the  larval 
state .  .are  known  as  wrigglers. 

2.  fg.  One  who  makes  his  way  by  subtle,  ingra- 
tiating, or  underhand  means. 

163X  A.  Wilson  S-wisserii.  i.  163  To  obserue  the  tyme,  yee 
wriglers.  There  is  an  ytching  height  that  all  do  ayme  at, 
But  diuers  wayes  to  come  to  't.  1785  Cowpeu  Tiroc.  432 
Providence,.  .In  spite  of  all  the  wrigglers  into  place,  Still 
keeps  a  seat  or  two  for  worth  and  grace.  ^ 

3.  (See  quot.) 

X900  Daily  Mail  31  Oct.,  Wrigglers  are  engravers  who 
devote  their  working  hours  to  tlie  tracing  of  tliose  zig-za,g 
lines  which  are  so  often  a  feature  of  cheap  Britaimia  metal 
teapots. 

Wri-gglesome,  a,  rar<r~\    [f.  Wbigglx  sb.  + 

-SOME.]     Wriggling. 

X89X  G.  Macdonald  There^  Back  xxii,  Tiie  wrigglesome, 
slimy  things  [j-c,  water-snakes]. 

Wriggling  (ri-gliq),  vbt.  sb.    [f.  Wkiggle  v.  + 

-ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  in  various  physical 
senses  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1580  TussER  Hush.  1  b.  How  to  cure  the  wrigling  of  y« 
taile  in  a  sheepe  or  a  lambe.  i6ox  Holland  Pliny  11.  427 
The  Lampreis.  .get  betwene  the  very  mas.hes  [of  a  net  J, 
which  with  their  much  winding  and  wrigling  they  will  wrest 
wider  and  wider.  i66s  Phil.  Trans.  1. 67  The  wrigling  and 
playing  of  the  Mandril.  17x1  Swift  Jml.  to  Stella  2  Oct., 
Lovet,  towards  the  end  of  dinner,  after  twenty  wrigglin^s, 
-said  [etc.].  X843  Le  F fare  Life  Trav.  Phys.  \\\.  hl  viii. 
189  Appetite . .  is  not  sharpened  by  the  wriggling  of  the  loco- 
motives. 1866  Geo.  Eliot  F,  Holt  i.  The  wriggUngs  of  a 
worm. 

^.  fig.  Evasion;  equivocation;  shuffling. 

x866  Darwin  in  Life  ^  Lett.  (iZBj)  III.  56  He  is.. my 
superior,  even  in  the  master  art  of  wriggling.  X895  Advance 
(Chicago)  7  Feb.  652/2  There  is  a  wriggling  that  is  wrong, 
as  when  Peter  wriggled  from  the  questioning  accusations  of 
the  servant  girl. 

3.  attHb.  in  allusive  use,  as  ^  wriggling  disease^ 
mordicancy,  trade. 

1690  D'Urfey  Collin*s  Walk  Lond  i.  17  If  any  of  his 
Flock  were  seiz'd  By  heat,  with  wrigling  Disease,  a  X693 
Urquhart  Rabelais  in.  xxxii.  271  Their .. figging  Itch, wrig- 
ling Mordicancy.  X719  D'Urfev  Pills  VI.  91, 1  am  a  Baker, 
And..have..a  Wriglin^-Pole.  1763  [E.  1  hompson]  Mere- 
triciad  40  The  fam  d  itinerant  lass,  .by  her  motions  in  the 
wriggling  trade,  Two  sterling  thousands,  .made. 

"Wri-ggling,  ///.  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -IKG  2.] 

1.  That  wriggles  or  squirms  ;  writhing. 

1565  GoLDiNG  Ovid's  Met,  v.  63  b,  A  wrigling  taile  streight 
to  his  limmes  was  added  more  beside.  X587  Fleming  Contn. 
Holinshed  III.  1292/iTwo  wrigling  or  scralling  serpents. 
X613  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past,  1.  v.  102  As  an  Angler. .A 
wrigling  yealow  worme  thrust  on  his  hooke.  X690  C  Nessk 
O.  «5-  N.  Test.  I.  42  He  assumes.. the  shape  of  a  wriggling 
crooked  serpent.  X748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  lU.  363, 
I  must  take  care. .the  little  riggling  rogue  does  not  slip 
through  my  fingers.  1865  Livingstone  Zambesi  vii.  167  A 
native  emerges  out  of  the  moving  mass  of  dead  elephant 
and  wriggling  humanity.  1888  J.  Inglis  'Tent  Life  296  A 
great  wriggling  iguana. 

transf.  c  1590  J.  Stewart  Poems  (S.T.S.)  II.  71  Thir  vrig- 
ling  werse  than  plaine  sail  pass  perfyt. 

2.  Characterized  or  distinguished  by  wriggling  or 
writhing. 

x6o8  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  ir.  iv.  Decay  887  As  a  fell 
Serpent.. With  wriggling  pase  doth  still  approach  his  Foe. 
X663  Boyle  Usef.  E.vp,  Nat.  Philos,  1.  ii.  42  A  wrigling 
motion,  like  that  of  eels.  X783  Wolcot  (P.  Pindar)  Odes  to 
R.A.'s  I.  viii.  Won  with  such  wry  mouths  and  wriggling 
pain.  1799  Southey  Nondescript,  Filbert^  Watching  two 
maggots  run  their  wriggling  race.  x8s9  Murchison  Siluria 
(ed.  3)  xii.  303  Wriggling  movements  of  a  Salamandroid 
quadruped.  1888  Guster  Mr,  Potter  xxiL  259  [.\  dog]  with 
tail  and  ears  and  body  all  wriggling  ecstasy. 
fig.  1688M16GE  Gt.  Fr.Dict.  n.  s.v.,  He  took  a  wriggling 
byas  ill  his  Letter,  which  lam  not  pleased  with.  47x869 
Swinburne  Ess,  <5-  Stud.dSjs)  289  The  wriggling  prurience 
of  such  lackey's  literature  as  is  handed  round. 

3.  Meandering ;  tortuous ;  winding. 

X640  J.  GowER  Ovid's  Festiv.  111.  48[SyIvia]came  unto  the 
wriggling  brook,  /bid.  62  His  flow'ry  green,  Which  wrig- 
gling  Tyber  laves.  X698  Fryer  Acc.  E,  India  .\  P.  5  It  is 
not  unlike  the  crawling  of  a  Snake,  it's  various  Hills  and 
Vallies..  seem  to  borrow  that  riggling  Shape. 


WRIGGLINGLY. 

Hence  Wri*g'ffliag-ly  adv, 

x6oi  Deacon  &  Walker  Answ,  to  Darel  To  Rdr.  4  They 
..do  rather  inccdere  tortuosiy  goe  wrigglingUe  to  worke. 
x866  HowELLS  Ffw^.  Life  v.  73  [HespokeJ  wrigglingly, 
and  with.. gesticulations  towards  the  pit. 

Wriggly  (ri-gli),  a,  [f.  Wriggle  ».  +  -y1. 
Cf.  LG.  dial,  wriggelig  wilful.] 

1.  Given  to  wriggling  ;  squirming,  writhing. 

1866  Edmondstoh  Gloss.  Shetl.  Dial.  92  Rigly  [sic],  un- 
steady, rickety.  1906  U'estut.  Gaz.  30  Dec.  2/1  The  thrush 
.  .twice,  .found  a  wriggly  creature,  and  these  he  carried  off 
to  his  family. 

2.  Winding;   sinuous;  tortuous. 

>90x  C.  G.  Harper  Gt,  North  Road  II.  257  One  leaves 
Dunbar  by  wriggly  and  exiguous  streets, 

Wrignt  (rait),  sb^  Forms :  a.  x  wyrhta, 
Norlhumb.  wyrihta,  -te,  wyrchta,  1-2  Kent, 
werhta ;  3  wirhta,  3  wurhte,  wuruhte.  ^.  i 
wryhta,  3  wruhte,  -wTilihte,  3-4  wriht(e, 
5  -WTihte,   3-5   wryhte,   wryht,   (3,  5   wryth, 

5  wrythe),  4  wTy;t(e,  4-5  wri^t,  4-6  wrighte 
(4  whright,  wrigth,  writh),  5-6  -wryghtCe,  4- 
wright;  2  wrichte,  5-6  Sc.  -wrycht  (6  vrycht), 
5-7,  9  Sc.  wricht  (5,  9  vricht,  9  wiricht);  4 
wreght,  5  Sc.  wrecht,  6  Sc.  wreicht,  7 
wreight,  9  died,  wreeght,  7.  5  wryte,  north. 
write,  9  north,  dial,  wreet  (whreet),  reet. 
[OE.  wyrhiay  wryhta,  etc.  (also  gewyrhtd),  = 
OFris,  wrichta,  OS.  wurhtioj  -eo,  OHG.  wtirhto 
(MHO.  (in  combs.)  wurhte,  wiirhtey  worhte)-,  f. 
wurh'  :— OTeut.  *wurx-,  variant  stem  of  *wurk~ : 
see  WoiiK  z/.] 

!•  An  artificer  or  handicraftsman  ;  esp.  a  con- 
structive workman.     Now  arch,  or  dial. 

Eye;  glassen-,  tnill-^  tile-wrigkt :  see  those  words. 

a.  ?a6o5  Laws  of  Ine  lix.  iLiebermann  \.  116)  Mon  sceal 
simle  to  beresafole  a;;ifan  set  anuin  wyrhtan  vi  pund-waeg^ 
c  950  Limiisf,  Gosfi.  Mark  vi.  3  Ahne  Sis  is  smi3  k^/ wyrihie, 
sunu  Maries  ?  c  xooo^lfbic  Horn.  I.  318  God  cac  for  Si  hi  to- 
stencte.  swa  \>xx.  he  for^eaf  aclcum  Sxra  wyrhtena  seltcu5 
;^ereord.  cxto^  Lay.  21 134  Onaluisc  smiS.. ;  he  wes  ihaten 
Wy^ar,  t>e  wite^e  wurhte.  a  x»z$  Attcr.  R.  2S4  pe  caliz  ^^et 
was  imclt  i5e  fure  . .  wolde  be^  ^if  he  ku^e  speken,  awarieii . . 
his  wuruhtc  honden? 

fi  y.  ^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark,  Introd,  ^  Wundrande |>:ct 
lar  &  mzhto  dses  wrihtes  sunu  vet  smioes  sunu.  £^1030 
Rule  St.  Benet  (Logeman)  2  patn  bcclj-paS  his  wryht- 
an  \\j,  operariMnt\  aiaoo  in  Kemble  Cott.  Dipt,  IV.  204 
And  ic.bebeode  3aC  padu  mi  meodes  [j;V]  wrichte  and 
Wtno3  min  huscarl.  .on  3am  minstre  hersumian.  axioo 
Curtor  M.  325  (Hs  drithin..in  his  witte..all  purueid  His 
were,  als  dos  ^  sotill  wright.  1393  Lasgl.  /'.  Ft,  C.  xx, 
137  pe  fyngres  is  ful  hand,  for  fail  led  thei  here  |>ombe,.. 
Sholde  no  wry^t  [llch^ster  MS.  write]  worcha  1413-20 
LvDG.  Ckron.  Troy  II.  497  He  made  seke  in  eucry  regioun 
..For  cuery  wri?t  and  passyn^  carpenter.  1715  Cheyne 
Phitos.  Princ.  Retig.  vL  324  Being  rapt  into  admiration  of 
the  infinite  Wisdom  of  the  Divine  Architect,  and  contemn- 
ing  the  arrogant  Pretences  of  the  World  and  Animal 
Wrights.  1848  BAii.Ey  Festns  (cd.  3)  207  Upon  that  central 
shrine.. Laid  down.. The  scribe,  and  the  physician,  and 
the  wright  HLs  several  offering.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.  224/x 
WreeghtSy  or  /^'Tijf^^j,.. work-people  in  general. 
+  b.  Applied  to  the  Deity,  =  Ckeatou  i,  Obs, 

c  888  Alfred  Boeth.  ad  fin.,  Dribten  zlmihtiga  God,  wyrhta 

6  wealdend  ealra  ;;^esceafta.  a  1000  Pkcenix  9  Wlitij  is 
se  wong  eaU,..ac)>ele  se  wyrhta. .se  J>a  moldan  yesette. 
a  isoo  St.  Marker.  20  pu  wisest  wruhte  of  alle,  markedest 
eorSe.  cxaoo  Ormin  18780  patt  alt  J^att  shaffte  J>at  wass 
wrohht  Wass  \\l  inn  bimm  J»e  wrihhte.  a  1300  Cursor  At. 
33X  pis  wright  ^lat  spek  of  here..wroght  bath  erth  and 
hcuen. 

+  2.  One  who  does  or  performs  something ;  a  doer 
or  worker.   Obs. 

97X  Blickl.  Horn,  iri  For3on  I>e  nan  wyrhta  ne  nue;;  god 
wcorc  wyrccan  for  Gode  buton  lufon  &  jelcafan.  a  xooo 
Genesis  1004  Him  3a  se  cystleasa  cwalmes  wyrhta  aedre 
sefter  t>on  andswarode,  c  xaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  291  At 
te:>e  fif  gaten  fared  in  deades  wribte,  aod  )>erinne  doS. 
^  1300  [see  Battlx  sb,  14]. 

3.  One  who  works  in  wood ;  a  carpenter,  a 
joiner. 

From  c  1470  to  c  1655  chiefly  Sc.  and  north. ;  in  later  use 
only  Sc.  and  north,  dial,  (oiarch.).  The  Sc  pron.  is '  (w)rixt  *, 
(north-eastern)  'vrixt', 

Cart'f  house-,  plough-,  skip.,  iimher.,  wagon-^  viHun-^ 
wheet-wright :  see  those  words. 

a.  C1205  Lay.  16969  He  lette  axien  anan.. gode  wurb ten 
^  mid  aexe  cu3e  wurchen. 

&.  a  xaoo  yices  ^  l^irtues  27  Wi3-utcn  . .  3e  wrihte  his 
timber  to  keruen  after  3are  mone.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1666 
A  schippe  be-houes  t>e  to  dight,  pi  self  sal  be  )>e  maister 
wright.  X303  K.  Brunne  liamil.  Syn/te  9163  He  ded  come 
wry^tes  [gloss,  carpontcrs]  for  to  make  Coueryng  ouer  hem. 
CX380  Wycl;f5>/.  iyiks.  \i.  19  Joseph  was  a  forgere  of  trees, 
J?at  b  to  scie  a  wrijte.  rx45o  Nortlurn  I'assion  161/461 
Than  wantide  the  wryghtis  a  tre.  X464  Nottingham  Kec. 
(1B83)  II.  372  To  the  wright.  to  make  the  Plliorye,  vs,  1566 
Drant  Horace,  Sat.  viii.  D  8  The  wryghte  uncertaine  what 
to  make,  a  stoole  or  God  of  me.  X577  Hquhshrd  L  kron.  I. 
4i/x  He -sawe  yet  howe  the  rest  [of  the  ships].. might  bee 
repaired :  wherefore  he  chose  forth  wrightes  an^ong  the 
Legions,  a  16x9  Fotherby  Afheom.  11.  i.  §  8  (1622)  193  As 
we  may.,  see,  in  Platoes/ore- named  instances  of  his  Smithes, 
and  his  Wrights.  1654  Z.  Coke  Logtck  64  This  Ship-wright 
. .  makes  the  Ship,  not  as  lie  is  a  man  or  good,  but  as  he  is 
a  Wrciglit  or  Artizen.  X7a5  Ramsay  Gentle  Sheph.  v.  iii, 
Masons  and  wrights  shall  soon  my  house  repair.  1782  Sir 
J.  Sinclair  Observ.  Scot.  Dial.  198  Wright,  at  present,  is 
a  general  name  for  timber  workmen;.. but  the  Scots,  by 
ivrights,  mean  carpenters.  XS29  Carlylr  Misc.,  German 
Playwrights  p  i  The  millwright,  or  cartwright,  or  any  other 
might  whatever.  1858  Times  6  March  i2/3At  Hull, .about 
VOL.X. 
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500  Wrights  are  on  strike.     1887  Morris  Odyss,  ix.  129  Nor 
yet  among  them  ever  ship-making  wrights  there  are. 
/i^'  a  xaoo  Vices  tj-   Virtues   91   Hier  is  igadered  swilch 
timber  3e  nseure  rotien  ne  mai,  and  |;is  derewur3e  mihte  is 
wrihte  3erover. 

Sc.  Prov.  1670  Ray  Prov.  227  He  is  not  the  best  wright 
that  hewes  the  maniest  speals. 

■y.  CX440  York  Myst,  xx.\vii.  230  Thy  fadir  knewe  I  wele 
be  sight,  He  was  a  write  his  mette  to  wynne.  ^1460 
Promp.  Parv.  (Winch,  MS.),  Wryte,  or  carpentare,  carpcn- 
iarius.  X463  Mann,  ff  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  230  A  wryte 
that  mayd  my  maslyrys  stabyle.  1824-  in  N.  Cy.,  Nhb., 
Dur.,  Yks.,  and  Lane,  glossaries  {rcti),  X84X  Hartshorne 
Salop.  Ant,  618  WreeCs  shop  a  carpenter's,  or  more  fre- 
quently a  Wheelwright's  shop.  X877-90  in  Yks.  glossaries 
i^reei). 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  xvright -craft ,  f  -housCt 
-smith  ;  f  wright-garth,  a  joiner's  yard ;  wriglit- 
work,  work  performed  or  done  by  a  joiner. 

X38S-6  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  391  [Le]  Wrigthous 
et  le  Plomberhous.  1474-3  Ibid.  94  Le  Wrightgarth  et 
Swynegarth.  a  X619  M.  Fotherby  .<4Mf<7w.  11.  i.  §  8  (1622) 
193  One  Arte,  of  Wright-Craft;  and  one  Arte,  of  Smiths- 
Craft.  X630  Ann.  Banff  {^^^  Spald.  CI.)  I.  64  Ane  load  of 
wricht  wark  2s.  1671  in  Holmes  P ontefr act  Bk.  Entries 
(1882)  103  Item,  for  wrightworke,  \£i\.  i88x  Insir,  Census 
Clerks  {i8&5)56  Wheelwright.     Wrighismith. 

Hence  f  Wrl'ghtry,  =  Weightikg.  Obs.  rarr'^, 

c  1460  Townetey  Myst.  iii.  iNoah  ^  Arh)  250  Now  assay 
will  I  how  I  can  of  wrightry. 

t  Wright,  sb.^  Obs.  In  2-3  wriht,  3  Orm, 
■wrihht.  [ME.  reduction  of  *i-wriht,  OE,  ^a- 
wyrht'.  see  I-wdbht.]  Desert,  what  one  has 
deserved  ;  hence,  blame,  fault. 

c  wj^Laml}.  Horn.  69  Crist  us  geue  of  liim  mihte  ;  betere 
Jwnnewe  habbe3  wrihte.  cxaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  217  Ich 
triste  J?at  he  {sc.  God]  nele  neng  [don?]  hi  mine  wrihte.  <:x2oo 
Ormin  Ded.  202  To  t>oIenn  dael>?  o  rodetre  Sacclses  wil?!*- 
utenn  wrihhte.  Ibid,  8240  H«  wass  flemmd  &  drifenn  ut  AH 
affierr  bise  wrihhte. 

Hence  t  Wri'glitftil  a.,  having  deserved  some- 
thing; fWri'glLtlesslike  adv,,  undeservedly. 

c  X250  Gen.  <V  Ex.  2076  Ic  am  stolen  of  kinde  lond,  and  her 
wri^teleslike  holden  in  bond.  Ibid.ito\  Wri3tful  we  in 
sorwe  ben,  for  we  sinigeden  quilum. 

Wright  (rait),  V.  Also  4  wrihte,  9  w.  ^  Sc. 
vricht.     [f,  WitiGHT  sb.^^  or  Wrightihg.] 

fl.  trans.     To  build,  construct,   Obs.  rare. 

1338  R.  Brumne  Chron.  {18 10)  88  At  London,  a  haule  he 
iid  vp  wright.     Ibid.  321  A  brigge  he  suld  do  wrihte. 

t2.  To  repair  (a  ship) ;   to  renovate,  mend. 

Pcrh.  erron.  for  righted',  see  Right  p.  11  c. 

a  1656  UssHER  Ann.  (1658)  391  Having  there  new  wrighted 
up  such  ships  of  his  as  had  been,  .bruised  in  the  fight, 

3.  intr.  To  pursue  the  occupation  of  a  wright,  ^<r,' 

x866 Gregor  BanffsfuGloss.  204. 

Wright(e,  obs,  varr.  Write  sb.  and  v, 
Wrighting  (raiHig),      Now    Sc.    and    dial. 
Forms;  (see  quots.).     [£  Wright  J^.l-^ -ing  1.] 
The  occupation,  business,  or  craft  of  a  wright  or 
carpenter. 

a^^xi  Hist.  K.  Boccns ^ Sydracke  {^.  ts^o)  /^iij,  Wryght- 
vng  is  also  a  conyng  That  myght  not  be  foreborne  be  my 
lugyng.  x8a8  [Carr]  Craven  Gloss.,  IVhreetin^,  carpentry. 
x866  Grecor  Banffsh.  Gloss.  204  AVe  been  a'  simmer  at  the 
vrichtan.  X900  O.  Agnus  Jan  Oxber  iv.  96,  I  zhall  follow 
my  wrighten  agen. 

•f  Wriguldy-wrag.  Obs.rarr-^,  [Cf.  next.] 
Mischief;  harm. 

1519  Rastell  Interl.  Four  Elem.  E  2,  Jak  boy,  is  thy 
bowe  i-broke  ?  Or  hath  any  man  done  the  wryguldy  wrage  ? 

t  Wri^-wrag.    Obs.  rare,    [Cf.  Whig  v.] 

1,  Sir  Wrig-tvrag,  ?a  contentious  person. 

a.  x5»Q  Skelton  Agst.  Garnesche  iv.  149  The  follest  slouen 
ondyr  beuen, . .  Wytlcs,  wayward,  Syr  Wryg  wrag.  a  1539 
—  sp.  Parrot  91  Let  syr  Wrig  wrag  wrastell  with  syr 
Delarag. 

2.  At  wrig-wrag,  at  daggers- drawn;  at  enmity 
or  variance, 

'59?  Nashe  Lenten  Stnffe  Gj  b,  Their  townes.  .were  stil 
at  wrig  wrag,  &  suckt  from  their  mothers  teates  serpentine 
hatred  one  against  each  other. 

Wriht,  obs.  form  of  Wright,  Writ  sbs. 

+  Wrike  nail.  Obs.  rare.  [Origin  obscure :  cf. 
Wrick  z/,1]     ?  A  screw-naiL 

X496  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  183  Prouision  of  Stuff 
for  the  Cokkeboteaforesayd  :..ffor  o  wryke  nayles  \Y. 

Wrily,  var.  Wryly  adv. 

Wrina,  obs.  var.  Worm  sb, 

t  Wri'mple,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  -wrympyL  [Cf. 
RiMPLE  sb.  (also  Rumple  sb,-),  and  Wrimpled*.] 
A  crease  or  fold ;  a  rimple,  wrinkle. 

1499  Promp.  Parv.  (Pynson)  svb,  Wrympyl,  or  rympyl, 
ruga.  Ibid.,  Wrympyl,  or  pleyt  of  cloth,  plica.  X578 
F1.0R10  1st  Fruites  88  b,  The  smooth  throats  maketh  foldes 
with  wrimples.  X603  —  Montaigne  i.  xxii.  51  The  hoarie 
head  and  frowning  wrimples  of  custome,  x6ix  Cotgr., 
Geltisin^  a  wrimple  in  the  face. 

t  Wrimple*  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Probably^  back-for- 
mation from  Wrimpled^.    Ci.  the  later  Rimple  v.] 

1.  trans.  (See  quots.  and  cf.  Jag  v.^  2.) 

i6xx  Cotgr.,  Franger,  to  fringe;.. also,  to.. wrimple,  lag, 
or  snip  on  th*  edges.    Ibid.,  Rider,  to  wrinkle,  or  to  wrimple. 

2.  intr.  To  pucker  the  face  or  countenance. 

X657  Reeve  God's  Plea  88  Alas  we  do  but  only,  .wrimple 
at  a  ruipit-launcing,..sing  a  Penitentiall  Psahn. 

Hence  f  Wrlinpllnff  z*^/.  jiJ.    Obs. 

x6ix  CoTCR.,  Rtdement,  a  wrinkling,  wrimpling,  crump- 
ing.   Ibid.f  Rugositi,.  .a  crumpling,  wrimpling,  furrowing. 
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tWri'mpled,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  wrymplyd.  [f. 
MDu.  or  MLG,  *wrimpelen  (older  Flem,  wrem- 
pelen  *  to  drawe  the  mouth  awry*,  Hexham),  fre- 
quentative of  MLG.  wrempen,  wrimpen  to  wrinkle, 
bend,  turn.  Cf.  the  earlier  Rimpled  a.]  Wrinkled, 
rimpled,  or  puckered  ;  creased, 

c  X430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  203,  I  can  not  armys 
blase,  Nor  to  the  fuUe  rynge  hire  belle.  That  is  so  wrymplyd 
as  a  mase.  1553  Eden  Treat,  New  Ind.  (Arb.)  37  Neyther 
haue  they  theyr  bellies  wrimpeled  or  loose,  X577  W  hetstone 
GascoigneBjjl  holde  a  forme,  within  a  wrlmpled  skin.  1592 
R.  D[allington]  Hypnerotomachia  28  b,  A  Dragon['s].. 
wrimpled  backe,  x6xi  Cotgr.,  Renjrongni^ . .  wrimpled, 
crumpled,  puckered.  X642  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  i.  1. 
xlvii.  Wafts  of  winds  central!  That  rufHe . .  Psyche's  wrimpled 
veil.  X657  Reeve  God^s  Plea  23  The  wrimpled  skin . .  of  that 
old  man.  1672  tr.  Hurtado's  Lazarillo  11,  O  4,  Seeing  me  so 
bleak,  and  wrimpled,  like  an  old  Wives  belly. 

Wrinch,  erron.  f.  rinchy  var.  Rinse  z?. 

i6ia  Two  Noble  K.  i.  i,  171  We  stand  before  your  puissance 
Wrinching  our  holy  begging  in  our  eyes  To  make  petition 
cleere. 

t  Wrinch,  van  of  (or  error  for)  winch  Wince 
v.^  \, 

1589  7Lyly  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  Ejb,  Rub  no  more,  the 
curtail  wr inches. 

Wrinch,  Wrine,  obs,  varr.  W^rench,  Wry  v}- 

t  Wrine,  v,  Obs.—^  [a.  ON,  *wrina  (ENorw. 
and  Sw,  dial,  vrina,  Norw.  rina).  Cf.  Whrine  v,'\ 
intr.  To  squeal,  as  a  pig. 

1570  Levins  Manip.  139  To  Wrine,  vociferare,  vt  porcus. 

Wring  (rii)),  j^.l  Also  I,  5  wringe,  4-6 
wrynge,  9  ring,  [OE.  wringe^  f.  wringan 
W' RING  v.     Cf.  OE,  win-wringe.l 

1.  A  cider-press  or  wine-press. 

C890  W«RFERTH  tr.  Gregory's  Dial.  25oSanctulus..brohte 
aemti^e  cyllan  J>yder  to  J^asre  wringan.  a  x35oin  Relig.  Lyrics 
14th  C.  (1924)  28  t'y  schroud  red  wyth  blod.  .Ase  troddares 
in  wrynge.  Ibid,  pe  wrynge  ich  habbe  y-troddedal  mysulf 
on,  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  xxxviii.  (B.M.  Add. 
MS.  27944),  Sourisshe  binges.. bereJ>doun  J^e  mete  as  it  were 
a  pressoure  oJ>er  a  wrynge.  c  X440  Pallad,  on  Husb.  i.  495 
(Colchester  MS.),  Oilmylles,  wheeles,  wrynges, ..I  nyl  not 
spcke  of  nowe.  Ibid.  xi.  107  Erly  sette  on  werkyng  hem 
\sc.  olives]  the  wrynge.  xs3z-3  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills 
{1890)  155  The  dragge,  and  the  wrynge,  and  the  vate.^  1664 
Newburgh  in  Evelyn  Pomona  42  The  Cider,  bottled  imme- 
diately from  the  wring,  1844  W.  Barnes  Dorset  Gloss.  370 
Wring,  a  press,  as  a  cider-wring,  a  1906  in  Eng,  Dial, 
Diet.  S.V.,  Cider  from  the  wring. 

2.  A  cheese-press. 

[1670  inC.  V^QxXhy  Devon,  Wills  (1896)  27  A  cheese  wring.] 
x89X  T.  Hardy  Tess  I,  226  The  measured  dripping  of  the 
whey  from  the  wrings  downstair.s. 

3.  lyring-hotisej  the  house  or  shed  where  a  cider- 
or  cheese-wring  is  kept, 

X807  Vancouver  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  472  Wring-house  for 
making  cider.  1842  G.  Pulman  Rustic  Sketches  52  In  th' 
ringhouse  hard  to  work,  Th'  mill  da  grind.  1886  T.  Hardy 
Woodlanders  xiii.  His  dwelling,  cider-cellar,  wring-house. 

Wring  (rig),  sb,^    [f.  Wring  v.'] 

1.  The  act  of  wringing,  twisting,  or  writhing ;  an 
instance  of  this.     Also_/%-. 

c  1460  TowneJey  Myst.  xxi.  237  Bot  he  that  forsake  I  shall 
gyf  hym  a  wryng  that  his  nek  shall  crak,  x6ix  Cotgr., 
Carrot,,  .a  wring,  or  pinch  in  the  wythers.  1634  Up.  Hall 
Contempt.,  N.  T,  iv.  xxiv.  r  i  The  sighs,  and  tears,  and 
blubbers,  and  wrings  of  a  disconsolate  mourner.  X697  Van- 
BRVGH  Relapse  in.  i,  My  brother  has  given  it  a  wring  by 
the  nose.  1789  T.  Rawliss  Fam.  A  rchit,  17  Arch-Stones,  if 
any  Wring  or  unequal  Pressure  happen,  ..  will  naturally 
settleclo.se  to  each  other.  i88g  Century  Mag.  May  85/1  She 
gave  the  shirt,  .a  vicious  wring. 

^g.  160Z  Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  1. 1,  Have  I  not  crush [t 
them  with  a  cruell  wring?  i628Feltham  Resolves  11.  xxii. 
72  We  sinke  vnder  the  wring  of  sorrow. 

h.  The  action  of  squeezing,  pressing,  or  clasping ; 
a  squeeze  or  clasp  of  the  hand. 

X599  B.  Jonson  CynthieCs  Rev.  v.  iii,  A  Wring  by  the  hand, 
with  a  Banquet  in  a  corner.  Ibid.  v.  iv.  The  Wring  by  the 
hand,  and  the  Banquet  is  ours.  iftosCuhviAMi  All  Fools 
II.  i.  D  4b,  Vet  do  I  vnderstand..your  secret  iogges  an.d 
wringes;  Your  entercourse  of  glaunces.  i6zx  Brathwait 
Time's  Curtain  drawn  M  8,  A  winke,  a  nodd,.  .a  wringe,  a 
kisse.  Sent  by  some  Childe.  X856  Miss  Vonge  Daisy  Chain 
II.  xvii,  James,  with  one  wringof  the  hand,  retreated.  x8s^4 
j.  A.  Stkuart  In  Day  0/ Battle  xvii,  I  gave  the  good  soul's 
hand  a  hearty  Christian  wring. 

2.  A  sharp  or  griping  pain,  esp,  in  the  intestines. 
^rx5oo  Roulis  Cursing  6x  Aiie  of  thir  infirmiteis,.,The 

stany  wring,  the  stane  and  sand  blind.*  1600  Surflet 
Conntrie  Farme  1.  xxviii.  195  Hens  dung  swallowed  by 
hap,  bringeth  frets  and  wrings  m  the  belUe.  1609  Holland 
Amm.  Marcell.  220  An  horse,  .sore  vexed  with  a  suddaine 
gripe  or  wring  in  his  belly,  fell  down.  x6rx  Cotgr.,  Trench- 
aison,  a  gripe,  or  a  wring,  as  of  the  Chollicke,  &c. 

3.  With  down.  That  which  is  obtained  by 
wringing, 

1874  T.  Hardy  Farfr.  Madding  Crowd  Hi,  To  look  at  the 
lust  wring-down  of  cider. 

Wring  frig),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  wrung 
(r»r]).  Forms  :  Inf.  i  wringan,  2-4  wringen, 
4  wryngen.  5  -ene,  -yn,  wringin;  3-7  wringe 
(5  ringe),  4-6  wrynge,  wryng,  4-5  wrong,  4- 
wring  (6  Sc.  wrink-,  7-8,  g  dial.  ring).  Pa.  t, 
1-9  (now  dial.)  wrang,  4-6  wrange  (//.  i  wrung- 
on,  3-4-en) ;  3-7  wrong,  3-6  wronge,  6  wroong, 
WTOung  (//.  4  wrongen,  5  -on) ;  4-  wrung  (6 
wrunge).  Pa.  pple.  i,4wrungen,  6  wrunge, 
6-  wrung  (8  rung);  5-7  wrong,  5-6  wronge  (4-6 
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jrwTong,  4-5y-,  iwTonKe),wTongon,  5wrounge, 

6  wrouriK,  wroong^e.  ll'eaipa.  t.  5-8  wringed; 
pa.  pple.  6-7  wringed.     [OE.  wringan  (wrang, 

wrungon;  mrungen), -OVn%.  *wringa  (VVFris. 

wrmgt),  OS.    ''wringan   (in  Uttoringan;   MLG. 

wrvigtM,  LG.  tvringen,  ringen),  MDu.  and  Da. 

mrit^tn,  OHG.  rinian,  ringan,  ringen  (MHG., 

G.  rtHgen).     Other  grades  of  the  stem  wring-  are 

represented  by  wrangVi^osa  a.  and  Goth,  wruggo 

snare.] 

I.  L  trtms.  To  press,  squeeze,  or  twist  (a  moist 

substance,  juicy  fruit,  etc.),  esp.  so  as  to  drain  or 

make  dry.     Also  trans/,  and  in  fig.  context.     (Cf. 

14  b.) 

fSpo  W^RFERTH  tr.  Gregorys  Dial.  350  Witodlice  hit 
^eUmp.  .J>a  J»a  Langbeardisce  nucn  wrungon  elebergan  on 
txa^re  ireddan.  c  1000  jElfbic  Gen.  xl.  n  Ic  nam  t»a  win- 
bcrian  &  wrang  on  t>aet  fact.  £^1250  Gen,  ff  Ex.  2064  De 
beries  <Vor-inne  [5c.  a  cupl  me  3hu5te  ic  wrong.  13..  K. 
Aits.  (W.)  333  Herbeshe  tok-.And  stamped  heom  in  a 
morter;  And  wrong  hit  {Laud  MS.  wronge  it  out]  in 
a  box.  C1386  Chaucsr  Sir  Thomas 6$  His  faire  sleede.. 
So  swatte,  pzt  men  myghte  him  wrynge,  His  sydes  were 
al  blood,  c  1430  Two  Cookery-Bks.  28  Take  Molberys,  and 
'"yngc  3  gode  hepe  of  hem  J»crw  a  clo^e.  c  1485  E.  E. 
Mtsc.  (Wartun  CU  75  Wrynge  hit  \sc.  turnsole  with  glair] 
into  a  schellc.  1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  IVenien  4-^8, 
I  haif  a  water  spunge  for  wa,..Than  wring  I  it  full  wylely. 
1580  Lyly  Euphtus  (Arb.)  325  Protagenes  portraied  Venus 
with  a  sponge;.,  if  once  she  wrong  it,  it  would  drop  bloud. 
1637  Rutherford  Lett.  (1671)  147  God  is  wringing  grapes 
of  red  wine  for  Scotland.  1663  R,  Venables  Exper.  Atigler 
vi.  65  Wash  it  \sc.  moss]  well,.. wring  it  very  dry.  1747 
Mrs.  GLASSECiW^fryxvii.  147  Strain  them[4^c.  elderberries] 
through  a  coarse  Cloth|  wrmging  the  Berries,  1799  G. 
Smith  Laboratory  h  262  Pour  the  rest  of  the  milk  to  it,.. 
then  wring  it  through  a  cloth.  1865  Swikrvrne  C/iasteiard 
III.  i.  97  That  your  face  Seen  through  my  sleep  has  wrung 
mine  eyes  to  tears  For  pure  delight  in  you. 

aSso/.  C1050  in  Techmer  Zettschri^t  (1885)  II.  123  Donne 
bu  cyse  habban  wille,  sete  ^^onne  t>ine  twa  handatog£eJ>ere 
Dra{d]linga,  swilce  )>u  wringan  wille. 

b.  To  Strain  (juice,  moisture,  etc)  from  a  moist 
or  wet  substance  by  squeezing  or  torsion  ;  to  extract 
(fluid)  from  or  out  of  something  by  pressure,  etc. 
Occas.  in  fig.  context.  Also  with  advs.,  2.^  forth^ 
out  (sense  14  a). 

£888  /Elfred  Boetk,  v.  §  2  Ne  meaht  \>\x  win  wringan  on 
mide  winter,  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  72  J^eiiim  l^aere  ylcan 
wyrte  leaf,  ,,  wyl  on  wsetere,  &  wring  baet  wos.  1398 
Trevisa  .^ar/A.  De  /'..ff.xva.  clxxxviii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Newe 
wyne  t>at  is  newe  take  oute  of  l>e  pres.se  and  wrong,  a  1400 
Leg.  RootidSji)  138  Cristes  Cros  ^it  spac  |>is  speche :  Furst 
was  I  presse  wyn  to  wringe.  1535  Coverdalk  Judges\\, 
38  He  wrange  y«  dew  out  of  the  flese.  1576  G.  Baker  tr. 
Gesner's  Jeivell  of  Health  11  b.  We  ..  distill  the  lycour 
wrynged  forth.  1631  Anchoran  Comenius'  Gate  Tongues 
69  Oyle  is  wringed  and  strained  out  of  oliues.  a  1700 
Evelyn  Diary  21  May  1645,  A  laundress  wringing  water 
out  of  a  piece  of  linen.  1746  Hervey  Medit.  42  The  intoler- 
able Pressure  wrung  Blood,  instead  of  Sweat,  from  every 
Pore.  1857  RusKiN  Pol.  Econ,  i,  17  You  have  to.. wring 
the  honey  and  oil  out  of  the  rock.  z888  F.  Hume  Mnie. 
Midas  I.  Prol.,  Wringing  the  water  from  his  coarse  clothing. 

trans/.  165a  Bell  tr.  Luther's  Table  Talk  xxxv.  381  He 
wringeth  from  me  a  bitter  sweat. 

o.  transf.  To  force  (tears)  out  of  the  eye,  from 
a  person,  etc  ;  to  squeeze  out. 

a  1395  Hylton  Scala  Per/,  \.  lix.  (W.  de  W.  1494),  He 
.  .somtyme  wryngeth  a  tere  oute  of  his  eye.  1592  Kyd  Sp. 
Trag.  in.  xiii.  135  Art  thou  come.. To  wring  more  tear^is 
from  Isabellas  cies?  i6oa  Marstom  Antonio's  Rev.  i.  v, 
The  gripe  of  chaunce  is  weake  to  wring  a  leare  From  him. 
1683  Dryden  &  Lee  Dk.  Guise  in.  i,  It  wrings  the  Tears 
fromGriUon's  Iron  Heart.  1766  Goldsm.  Vicar -xviiy  It  is 
not  a  small  distress  that  can  wring  tears  from  these  old 
eyes.  1815  Milman  Fazio  i.  1,  'Twere  sin  to  charity  To 
wrinjg  one  drop  of  brine  upon  thy  corpse.  1819  Keats  Oiho 
III.  ii.  221  A  foolish  dream  that  from  my  brow  hath  wrung  A 
wrathful  dew. 

2.  To  twist,  writhe,  or  wrest  (a  person  or  thing)  ; 
to  force  (a  limb,  etc.)  roundor  about  so  as  to  cause 
a  sprain  or  pain. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  196  Tcoh  him  J>a  loccas,  &  wringe 
l»a  caran  &  l>one  wangbcard  twiccije.  1362  Langu  P.  PL 
A.  VII.  162  Hongur..hente  wastor  bi  |je  mawe,  And  wrong 
him.. be  )>e  wombe.  ^1435  Torr.  Portugal  1014  By  the 
nose  I  schall  the  wryng,  Thow  berdlesgadlyng.  1481  Caxton 
Reynard x\.  (Arb.)  jii  The  foxcgrepethe  wulf  fast  by  the 
colyons.  And  he  wronge  hem  so  sore  that  [etc.].  c\S2o 
Skelton  Magny/.2i(^  Iche  shall  wrynge  the.  .on  the  wryst. 
1578  H.  WoTTON  Courtli£  Controv.  114  After  they  had 
chaffed  his  temples..,  wrong  hys  little  finger  [etc.].  x6ia 
Shelton  Quix.  I.  IV.  v.  338  He  wrung  her  throat  so  straitly 
betwccne  both  his  armes,  that  [etc].  1633  G.  Herbert 
Temple,  Agonie  ii,  There  shall  he  .see  a  man.  .wrung  with 
^ins.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  137  f  3  I^t  me  wring  your 
Neck  round  your  Shoulders.  1727-41  [see  Twist  v.  9  b] 
X815  BuBNEY  Diet.  Marine.  To  i^ring  a  ^.Tast,  is  to  bend 
or  strain  it  out  of  its  natural  position  by  setting  the  shrouds 
up  too  Uught.  z8i6  .Scott  RL  D-tvar/v'm,  It's  but  wringing 
the  head  o'  him  about  at  last  1839  Lane  Arad.  Nts.  I.  64 
The  memlook  .  began  to  wring  it  [sc,  another's  ear]  by  little 
and  little.  1881  *Kita*  My  Lady  Coquette  xix,  I  shall 
wring  that  Budd^s  neck  if  he  comes  in  my  way. 

re^fi.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.^  Hen.  VIII^  171  The  common 
people,  .wrong  them  selfes  by  the  berdes. 

/tg.  1900  J .  L.  Allen  Incr,  Purpose  iv.  39  His  heart-strings 
were  twisted  tight  and  wrung  sore  this  day. 

b.  To  contract  or  contort  (the  features,  etc.) ;  to 
screw,  distort,  turn  awry. 

a  syao  K.  Horn  1062  (Camb.),  Horn  tok  burdon  &  scrippe, 
&  wToog  his  lippe.  1576  Whetstone  Rocke  0/ Regard  \, 
83  She  wxotmg  her  mouth  awry.    i6oa  Mar&ton  Antonio^s 
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Rev.  I.  V,  Would'st  have  me,,  wring  my  face  with  mimic 
action?  1607  'l<iv%v.\.\. Four-/ Beasts  141  When  hefauneth 
vponamanhe  [ic.a  dog]  wringeth  hisskinne  in  the  forehead. 
1665  J.  Wilson  Projectors  i.  i.  8  Do  you  not  observe  Sir, 
how  hard  he  wrings  his  brows  ?  1808  Scott  Mann.  \u  xxx, 
5  AVhen  pain  and  anguish  wring  ihe  brow.  1885  R.  L.  &  F. 
Stevenson  Dynafniter  184  The  white  face.,  wrung  with 
unspoken  thoughts. 

C.  To  twist  or  force  (the  features)  into  or  to  a 
smile,  etc. 

1806  J.  Bkresford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (ed.  4)  vn.  xxxv, 
The  necessity.,  of  wringing  your  features  into  a  smirk,  in 
addressing  a  poltroon.  18*7  Hood  Mids.  Fairies  xciv,  To 
hope  my  solemn  countenance  to  wring  To  idiot  smiles  I 

3,  To  twist  (a  wet  garment,  cloth,  etc.)  in  the 
hands,  so  as  to  force  out  water ;  also  in  recent  use, 
to  pass  through  a  wringer.  Occas.  in  fig.  context. 
Also  with  away  (quot,  1728), 

f  1300  Havelok  1233  He  sholen  hire  clot>en  washen  and 
wringen.  1377  Langl.  P.  PL  B.  xiv.  18  Dowel  shal  wasshen 
it  [jc.  a  coat]  and  wrj-ngen  it  J>orw  a  wys  confessour,  c  1435 
MS.  Sloatte  7J  fol.  201,  [When]  Jjat  J>ou  moystist  it  ]?us . . 
loke  l>at  J>ou  wrynge  it  clene.  1471  Caxton  Recuyell 
(Sommer)  494  After  .she  toke  oute  tlie  sherte  appertly  and 
wronge  hit,  1530  Palsgr.  785/2,  I  wringe.  .a clothe  that 
is  wete.  1598  Grenf.wey  Tacitus^  Ann.  xi,  x.  152  The 
presses  were  wrung,  the  vessels  flowed  with  wine.  1633 
Ford  Tis  Pity  in.  vii,  Mywholebody  isin  a  sweat,  that  you 
may  wring  my  shirt ;  feel  here.  1684  Boyle  Porousn.  Bod, 
iii.  II  To  purify  Quicksilver  bytying  it  upstrictlyin  a  piece 
ot  kids , ,  leather,  and  then  wringing  it  hard  to  force  it  out. 
1728  Ramsay  Last  Sp.  A/iservW,  1  never, .  wrung  away  my 
sarks  with  washing.  1732  Swift  Let.  to  y.  Brandreth 
30  June,  Take  care  of  damps;.,  if  a  stocking  happens  to  fall 
off  a  chair,  you  may  wring  it  next  morning.  x8i2  J.  Wilson 
Isle  0/  Palms  11.  283  Weeping,  she  wrings  his  dripping 
hair.  1874  Blackie  Sel/Cult.  51  A  wet  sheet,  dipped  in 
water,  and  well  wrung. 

absoL  c  1435  in  Kel.  Ant.  I.  275  A  woman  ys  a  worthy 
tliyng :  Ihcy  dothe  washe  and  dothe  wrynge.  1573  Tusser 
Huso,  (1878)  173  Maids,  wash  well  and  wring  well.  1635 
Li/e  Sf  Death  Long  Meg  Westm.  ii.  5  She  had  been.  .used,, 
to  hard  labour,  as  to  wash,  to  wring. 

b.  To  clasp  and  twist  (the  hands  or  fingers)  to- 
gether, esp.  in  token  or  by  reason  ofdistress  or  pain. 

In  very  frequent  use  from  c  1300. 

f  12*90  S.  Eng,  Leg.  I.  43/303  He  weop  and  criede  and 
wrong  is  hondene.  a  1300  K,  Horn  980  (Camb.  MS.),  Hire 
fingres  [HarL  hondes]  he  gan  wringe.  136a  Langl.  P.  PL 
A.  V.  68  Wrol>Iiche  he  wrong  his  fust.  CX375  Cursor  M. 
23960  (Fairf.),  Hir  louelie  fingris  ho  did  wringe.  a  1440 
Sir  Eglam.  815  They  weptyn  faste  and  wrang  ther  hande. 
c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  o/Aymon  L  37  There  had  you  seen 
..many  a  hande  wrongen.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I. 
cclxx.  165/1  They  wronge  their  handes  and  tare  their 
heeres.  1611  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Knt.  Burn.  Pestle  iv,  i.  Song, 
Come  you  whose  loves  are  dead, . ,  Weep  and  wring  Every 
hand  and  every  head.  1659  \V.  Chamberlayne  P/iaron. 
III.  11. 105  Her  hands  Wringing  each  other's  ivory  joints.  1749 
Smollett  Regicide  iv.  v,  Wherefore  dost  thou  wring  thy 
tender  hands?  1798EKGEWORTH  Pract.  Educ,  (1811)  1. 104 
Persons  in  violent  grief  wring  their  hands  and  convulse 
their  countenances.  1845  Mangan  German  Anthol.  J.  162 
She  wrang  her  hands  till  blood  gushed  forth.  1884  F.  M. 
Crawford  Rom.  Singerl,  89  He  wrung  his  fingers  together 
and  breathed  hard, 

trans/.  1865  Dick'Kns  Mut.  Fr,  \.  xii,  The  wind  sawed,*. 
The  shrubs  wrung  their  many  hands, 

absol,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  23060,  I  se  him  hang,  I  se  hir 
wring,  c  1386  Chaucer  Clerks  T.  1212  l^t  hym  care  and 
wepe  and  wryng  and  waille.  <:i430  Pol.,  ReL  ^  L.  Poems 
(1903)  2^,6, 1  wringe  &  wepe  as  J^ing  for-lorn.  1587TURBERV. 
Trag.  T.  (1837)  251  She  wrong  and  wept  a  pace, 
4.  Of  a  tight  shoe  or  boot :  To  press  painfully 
upon  (the  foot,  toe,  etc.)  ;  lo  hurt  (a  person)  in  this 
way  ;  =a  Pinch  v.  1  b. 

c  X449  Pecock  Repr,  nr.  xi.  347  The  schoonschulden  be  so 
narowe,  that  thei  schulden  needis  wringe  his  sones  feet  into 
greet  peyne.  1340  Palsgr.  Acolastus  iv.  vii,  X  iij,  Doth  thy 
shoe  wrynge  the?  1580  Nokth  Plutarch^  P,  yEmyllus 
(1595)  263  Is  not  this  a  goodly  shooe?.  .yet..neuer  a  one  of 
you  can  tell  where  it  wnngeth  me.  1581  Pettie  tr.  Guazzo's 
Civ.  Conv.  I.  II  Hee  bought  a  palre  of  Bootes,  whereof  the 
one  was  so  straite  that  it  wrong  his  legge  and  fooie  verie 
sore,  i6ia  Shelton  Quix.  n.  (1620)  223,  I  know  where  my 
shoo  wrings  me.  1678  Otway  Friendship  in  F.  iv,  Quit 
her  !  as  chearftiily,  as  I  would  a  Sbooe  that  wrings  me.  1770 
Langhorne  Plutarch  C1879)  I.  297/2  None  knows  where  it 
[a  shoe]  wrings  him  but  he  that  wears  it.  1831  R.  Lower 
Tom  Cladpole  xxiv,  I  gun  to  feel.  ,De  haboot  ring  ma  toe. 
b.  In  figurative  contexts  ;  esp.  in  the  proverbial 
phrase  to  know  where  ihe  shoe  wrings  one^  or 
variants  of  this  :  cf.  Pinch  v.  i  b, 

(;X386  Chaucer  v^^?r^.  T,  341,  I  woot  best  wher  wryngeth 
me  my  she.  —  IVi/e's  Prol.  402  He  sat  ful  ofte  and  song 
Whan  hat  his  shoo  ful  bitterly  hym  wrong.  1546  J.  Hev- 
wooD  Prov.  u.  v.  (i  867)  57  My  selfe  can  tell  best,  where  my 
shooe  doth  wryng  mee.  1584  Lodge  Alarm  E  iij  b,  We 
shall  finde  whereas  their  shooe  wringeth  them.  1602 
Middlkton  Blurt^  Master.Constaile  A  4  b,  I  haue  a  shooe 
wrings  me  to  th' heart.  1654  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Bentivogiio's 
Wars  Flanders  253  Here  it  is  that  the  King  of  Spains  shoe 
wrings  him.  167a  Marvell  Reh,  Transp.  i.  314  They  see 
where  the  shoo  wrings  him, 

O.  absoLy  esp.  in  fig.  or  proverbial  use, 

1580  Lyly  .£'w/AK<f.s  (Arb.)  413, 1  see  that  others  mayegesse 
where  the  shooe  wringes,  besides  him  that  weares  it.  1589 
Greene  ;!/■«/«/;/(»«  (Arb.)  54  As  he  were  a  Coblers  eldest 
Sonne,  [he]  would  by  the  laste  tell  where  anothers  shooe 
wrings.  1609  Rowlands  Creiu  Kind  Gossips  4  Little  do 
you  know  where  my  shoo  wrings.  1658  A.  Fox  tr.  IViirtz* 
•Surg.  II.  XXV.  149  He  that  weareth  the  shooes  knoweth 
where  they  wring.  1887  Brighouse News  23  July  (E.  D.  D.), 
Every  man  knows  best  where  his  shoe  wrings. 

6.  To  cause  anguish  or  distress  to  (a  person,  his 
heart,  etc) ;  to  vex,  disUess,  rack. 
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In  freq.  use  from  c\^%Oy  esp.  with  heart, 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iii.  1531  So  hard  hjrm  wrong  of 
sharp  desir  he  peyne.  1390  Gower  Con/.  II.  91  If  iliat 
thou  fiele  That  love  wringe  thee  to  sore.  Behold  Ovido 
and  t.ike  liis  lore,  a  1535  Fisher  Serm.  Wks.  {1876}  419 
A  penitent  soule,  that  is  sore  prest  and  wrong  with  viter 
shame.  1575  Gascoigne  Dan  Barth.,  Reporter  vi.  In  deede 
the  rage  which  wrong  him  there,  was  rathe.  1614  Wither 
Juvenil.,  Epigr.  v.  6  Where  only  thine  own  guiltinessc  doth 
wring  thee.  1648  Hunting  0/ Fox  32  Every  word  hath  its 
weight,  and  secretly  wrings  those  lay-Levites.  1746  Francis 
tr.  Horace,  Art  o/Poetry  158  For  Nature.  .Wrings  the  sad 
Soul,  and  bends  it  down  to  Earth.  1766  Goldsm.  Vicar 
xxviii,  Though  he  has  wrung  my  heart, .  .that  shall  never 
inspire  me  with  vengeance.  1831  James  Phil.  Aug.  III. 
ii,  Even  the  sunbeam.. seemed  but  given  to  wring  him  \sc, 
a  prisoner]  with  the  memory  of  sweets  he  could  not  taste. 
184S  Mangan  German  Anthol.  I.  161  Remorse  may  wring 
thy  soul  too  late  I  1884  W.  C.  Smith  KildroHan  79, 1  must 
tell  you  all,  Howe'er  it  wring  my  heart. 

absol.  1553  AscHAM  Germany  23  His  talke  is  alwayes  so 
accompanied  with  disci ession..,  as  he  neither  biteth  with 
wordes,  nor  wringeth  with  deedes.  a  1893  Chr.  G.  Rossetti 
/'i'^wj  (1904)  215/1  O  faces  unforgotten  !  if  to  part  Wrung 
sore,  what  will  it  be  to  re-embrace? 

b.  To  affect  (a  person,  etc.)  with  bodily  pain, 
hurt,  or  damage  (sometimes  spec,  by  torsion  or 
pressure) ;  to  hurt,  harm,  or  injure.  Now  dial, 
or  arch,  (after  Shakspere). 

c  1520  Skelton  Ma^ny/.  2047  Howe  the  gowte  wryngeth 
me  by  the  too!  1565  Cooper  Thesau?-2<s  s.v.ConstrictuSf 
The  mouthe  wrounge  with  the  bytte.  1580  Lyly  Euphnes 
(Arb.)  249  Wring  not  a  horse  on  the  withers,  with  a  false 
saddle.  1617  Moryson  Itin.  1.  55  After  they  had  first 
wrung  their  foreheads  with  twisted  ropes.  1623  St.  PaPers, 
Col,  217  [Stale  cider]  doth  extraordinarily  wring  the  belly. 
1698  Fryer  ^cc.  F.  India  ^  P.  176  Being  wrung  by  her  Pain. 
17H  Lond,  Gaz.  No.  4886/4  Rung  with  the  Fetters  on  the 
white  Foot,  and  rung  a  little  on  the  Shoulders.  1718  Pope 
Iliad  XVI.  195  When  scalding  Thirst  their  burning  Bowels 
wrings.  x88a  N,  <$■  Q.  29  July  94/1  My  clothes  wring  me. 
1887  Kentish  Gloss,  192, 1  wrung  my.shoulder  with  carrying 
a  twenty-stale  ladder. 

absol.  1575  Gascoigne  IVcedes,  Comfil.  Gr.  Knt.y  A  peece 
which  shot. .so  streight.  It  neyther  brazed  with  recule,  nor 
wroong  with  overweight. 

_^g.  or  in  fig,  context.  1580  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  387  For 
deny  I  wil  not  that  I  am  wroung  on  the  withers,  1596 
Shaks,  I  Hen,  IV,  n.  i.  7  The  poore  lade  is  wrung  in  the 
withers.  (Cf,  Unwrung///.  a.}  1888  E.  Gosse  Congreve 3 
It  wrung  the  withers  of  the  poets  of  Collier's  day, 

o.  To  distress  or  afflict  (a  person)  by  exaction, 
severity,  etc. ;  to  oppress,  keep  down. 

1550  Becon  Fortr.  Faith/utc  iiij,  Thus  y*  pore  people  be  so 
wrounge  of  these  ungentle  gentlemen,  y'  the  selye  soules  are 
lyke  unto  dry  haddockes.  1599  in  Fowler  Hist.  C.  C.  C. 
(O.H.S.)  352  So  as  you  [do  not]. .wring  your  Tenants  in 
such  sort  for  your  pnvate  gain.  1613  P'cess  Eliz.  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  III.  232  My  Ijorde,  I  have  not  bin  for- 
ward to  wringe  you  with  requests.  1615  Sylvkster  yob 
Triuinpk,  111.  537  The  meanest  Groom  1  saw,  I  feared  so, 
I  durst  not  wring,  nor  wrong,  nor  wrangle  with.  174a 
Young  Nt.  Th.  11.  152  Bare  existence,  man,  to  live  ordain'd, 
Wrings,  and  oppresses  with  enormous  weight. 

t  d.  To  press  or  ply  (a  person)  with  argument 
or  confutation,   Obs.  rare, 

1567  Harding  in  Jewel  Dc/  ApoL  2  What  doo  Heretikes 
when  they  are  vrged  and  wroonge,  when  by  force  of  argu- 
ments  they  are  straighted.  1646  Trapp  Comnt.  yohn  viii.  7 
Thus  our  Saviour  wrings  those  supercilious  and  censorious 
hypocrites. 

6.  To  wrench  or  wrest  out  of  position  or  relation ; 
to  cause  to  cliange  place  by  turning  or  twisting. 
Const,  with  advs,,  as  aparty  asunder^  or  preps,,  as 

froniy  off,  out  of, 

<;x33o  Sir  Tristrent  yibn  His  stirops  be  made  him  tine. 
To  grounde  he  him  wrong.  1495  Trevisa^s  Barth.  DeP.R. 
XI.  xiii.  (W.  de  W.)  9  vi  b,  Thonder  dystroyeth  bye  trees  and 
wryngyth  \MSS.  rotebl  theym  out  of  the  grounde.  1535 
Covehdale  Lev.  i.  1 5  The  prest  shal . .  wrynge  the  neck  of  it 
asunder,  a  1553  Udall  Roister D,  i.  iv,  He  wrong  a  club 
.  .out  of  the  hande  of  Belzebub.  1587  Golding  De  Mornay 
XXV.  (1592)  386, 1  will. .wring  a  sunder  the  yron  barres  [  = 
Isaiah  xlv.  2].  1635  Long  Meg  Westm,  xx,  Meg. .did 
wring  the  stick  out  of  his  hands.  1699  T.  Allison  V<^. 
Archangel  18  Our  Rudder  Head  was  wrung  in  peices, 
a  1784  in  Child  Ballads  III.  480/1  His  neck  in^  twa  I  wat 
they  hae  wrung.  1857  ^Qv.Vi.o^  Romany  Rye  xli.  (1903)  257 
My  mouth  being  slightly  wrung  aside,  and  my  complexion 
rather  swarthy.  1883  Stevenson  Treas,  Isl.  xi,  I'll  wring 
his  calfs  head  offhis  oody. 

/ig.  and  in  fig.  context.  1548  Udall  Erasm.  Par.  Pref. 
Bj,  Godly  Counsail lours,  whom. .this  wicked  rable  found 
meanes  to  wryng  out  of  fauour.  1580  Lyly  Euphues  {Kxh.) 
295  Now  you  haue  my  opinion,  you  must  not  think  to 
wring  me  from  it.  a  1592  [see  Wrest  j^.  5  b].  1817  Shelley 
Rev.  Islam  x.  xli.  Who  the  life  from  both  their  hearts  can 
wring.  ?ti83o  Bryant  The  Past  w.  My  spirit  ..struggles 
hard  to  wring  Thy  bolts  apart,  1878  Browning /,«  Saisiaz 
5J  Each  kindly  wrench  that  wrung  From  life's  tree  its 
inmost  virtue. 

?r/?,   rtJ7i6  South  Serm.  (1744)  VIII.   127  To  wring 
themselves  out  of  God's  hand  by  annihilation. 
b.  To  bring  out  (words,  etc.)  with  effort, 

a  1350  in  Relig.  Lyrics  14th  C.  (1924)  34  pou  wringest 
mani  wrang  word  Wi)?  wanges  ful  wete.  1633  G.  Herbert 
Temple^  Praise  (No.  3)  i,  Ix>rd,  I  will . .  speak  thy  praise, . . 
Then  will  I  wring  it  with  a  sigh  or  grone.  1820  Keats 
Od^  to  Psyche  i  Hear  these  tuneless  numbers,  wrung  By 
sweet  enforcement  and  remembrance  dear. 

7.  To  acquire  or  gain  (money,  property,  a  right, 
etc)  by  exaction  or  extortion;  to  wrest  or  wrench 

from  or  out  of  z.  ])erson,  etc. 

a  1300  Sartnun  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  3  I>e  wrecchts  wringit 
be  mok  so  fast ;  up  ham  silf  hi  nul  no3t  spend.  14..  Voc.in 
Wr.-Wulcker  583  Flecto,  to  wrynge  mony.  1576  Fleming 
Panopl,  Episi,  1 13  Ail  which  priuileges . .  they . .  do  what  they 
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can  to  wrest  and  wring  irom  us.  1594  West  2nd  Pt.  Symbol. 
§  215  Those  offences. .are  commitied  when  any..wringeth 
money  or  other  things  from  another  man.  1630  A'.  John' 
son's  Ktngd.  4*  Comnnv.  367  That  Marquisate  of  Saluzzes. . 
which  Henry  the  fourth  01  France  wrung  from  him.  1730 
Bailey  (fol.),  Extort^  to  wrest,  wring  or  get  out  of  one  by 
force,  threat  or  authority.  18x9  S*ott  Ivanhoe  vi.  Hard 
hands  have  wrung  from  me  my  goods,  my  money,  my  ships. 
185s  MACAUt^AY  //«/.  Eng.  xxit.  IV.  727  To  wring  taxes 
out  of  the  distressed  population,  x868  Y m^^kv;.  Silence  i<f  V. 
i.  (1875)  15  The  fields  which  the  usurer  has  wrung  from 
the  orphan. 
ahsol.  1581  C?;ee  Wrest  %>,  4  b]. 

Jig.  and  trans/.  1596  Spensek  State  IreL  Wks.  (Globe)  630 
How  hardly  that  Act  of  Parliament  was  wronge  out  of 
them.  1608-1Z  Bp.  Hall  Epist,  1.  Ep.  Ded.,  It  were  well,  -if  I 
could  wring  ought  from  my  selfe  not  vnworthie  of  a  iudicious 
Reader.  x8a8  Carlvle  Misc.^  Burns  p  31  They  will  wring 
from  Fate  another  hour  of  wassail  and  good  cheer.  1842  J. 
WiLSOM  Chr.  North  (1857)  I.  160  To  wring  from  the  very 
soil  more  than  it  could  produce.  1849  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng,  ix.  II.  464  The  pressure  which  had  wrung  from  him 
the  only  good  acts  of  his  whole  reign. 

b.  To  exact,  extort,  or  draw  (an  admission,  con- 
sent, ttc.)from  or  out  of  ^  person,  etc. 
In  frequent  use  from  ^1830. 

c  14^  (see  Wresting  vbt.  sd.  2.]  1581  Lambarde  Eiren. 
II.  vii.  (1588)  213  At  the  common  Law,  Nemo  tenebatur 
prodere  seipsufn^  and  then  his  fault  was  not  to  be  wrung 
out  of  himsclfe,  but  [etc.J.  164a  D.  Rogers  iVrzama^  41 
The  Lord  doth  not  so. .to  wring  from  him  some  tearmes  of 
homage.  1671  yixuiOH  Samson  1199  [They]  constrain 'd  the 
bride  To  wring  from  me.  .my  secret,  l^n  Young  Revenge 
II.  i,  I  wrung  a  promise  from  him  he  would  try.  179J  Rogers 
Pleas,  Mivt.  1.  352  To  wring  the  slow  surrender  from  his 
tongue.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Brooke  Farm  vi.  79,  I  was 
determined  no  enemy  should  wring  a  complaint  out  of  me. 
1864  G.  A.  Lawrence  M.  /?^r/«^  1 1. 83  The  gay  dare-devilry 
of  the  man  wrung  from  both.. admiration.  \^t  Speaker  -^ 
Sept.  293  These  are  not  admissions  wrung  by  the  energy  of 
his  opponent",  from  Mr.  Huxley, 

tram/,  /i  1813  Shelley  Falsehood^  Vice  73  The  stifled 
moan  Wrung  from  a  nation's  miseries. 

^g-  "853  AIaurice  Proph.  Sf  Kings  xxv.  441  Wringing  out 
of  texts  or  symbols.. the  proof  of  some  New  Testament 
revelation. 

8.  To  press,  clasp,  or  shake  (a  person's  hand)  ;  to 
press  (a  person)  djf  the  hand  ;  to  shake  hands  with. 

1534  More  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  11.  Wks.  1170/1  Theonetoke 
the  other  by  the  tip  of  the  finger,  for  hand  would  there  none 
be  wrongcn  ihorow  the  grate.  1580  Lyly  Eu^hues  (Arb.) 
333  So  wringing  hir  by  the  hand,  he  ended.  1601  {?  Mars- 
ton)  Pasquil  9f  Kath.  iii.  (1878)  137  I'le.  .wring  thy  fingers 
with  an  ardent  gripe,  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  18  Aug.  1673, 
He  wrung  me  by  the  hand.  1713  Addison  Cato  i.  iv.  The 
good  old  King  at  parting  wrung  my  hand.  1816  Scott  BL 
Dwarf  xvWy  Langley  took  his  hand,  and.. wrung  it  hard. 
1848  Dickens  Dombey  1,  Mr.  Toots,  .wringing  Walter  by 
the  hand.  1883  D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  iii.  He  shook  hands 
with  Tom,  wringing  his  hand  harder  than  he  knew. 
b.   To  squeeze  or  compress  together,  rarg—'^. 

1603  G.  Owen  Pembrokeshire  i.  (1891)  3  He  Joyned  in  on 
Mappe..the  [four)  greate  sheeres  [=  shires], .by  reason 
whereof  he  was  forced  to  wringe  them..neere  together. 

9.  a.  To  subject  (something)  to  a  writhing, 
wresting,  or  turning  movement ;  to  press,  drive,  or 
impel  in  this  way,  Occas.  fig.  or  in  fig.  context. 
Also  with  preps.,  as  in,  into.,  upon. 

13..  K.  Alls.  2383  (Laud  MS  ),  His  spores  he  gynnejj  in 
horse  wryn^e.  a  1489  Caxton  Blancliardyn  xlix.  190  He 
wrang  his  fystes  and  brake  the  cordes  al  a  Sender.  1565 
J.  Hall  Crt.  Vertue  73  b,  Of  wexe  they  make  scripture  a 
nose,  To  turne  and  wryng  it  cvry  waye,  1583  Mul.caster 
Elementarie  Peroration  (1925)252  In  tormenting  the  minde, 
and  wringing  it  to  the  worst.  1584  R.  Scot  Discov. 
IVitchcr.  XIII.  xxv.  (1886)  270  If  you  wring  a  testor  upon 
ones  forehead,  it  will  seeme  to  sticke,  when  it  is  taken  awaie. 
0x586  SiiiNRV  Arcadia  11.  ii,  Wringing  [folios  wrieng]  her 
waste,  and  thrusting  out  her  chinne.  1610  Shaks.  Temp. 
I.  ii.  135  It  is  a  hint  That  wrings  mine  eyes  too  't.  1648 
Hexham,  H^ringkcursen^  to  Wringe  or  Friggle  the  taile. 
i76»-a  GoLDSM.  at.  H^.  Ixxix,  Ihey  must.. wring  their 
figures  into  every  shape  of  distress.  x8i8  Scott  Br.  Lamm. 
XXXV,  And  is  it  true,  then,.. that  the  bridegroom's  face  was 
wrung  round  ahint  him?  i86a  Mrs.  l>Kowtii\a  Little  Mat  tie 
iii.  Her  lips  you  cannot  wring  Into  saying  a  word  more. 

trans/  c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn  vii.  28  (He]  wringed 
his  strock  atte  the  pullyng  out  ayen,  that  he  niade  of  his 
swerde. 

b.  To  wrest  or  twist  (a  writing,  words,  etc.)  ;  to 
strain  the  purport  or  meaning  of;  to  deflect,  pervert ; 
=  Wrest  v.  5. 

[J393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  v.  31  Wily-man  and  wittiman  and 
waryn  wrynge-lawe.)  1546  SuppUc.  0/  Poore  Commons 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  77  Wringyng  it  wrestynge  the  Scriptures. 
tsSs  [see  Wrest  r.  5J.  1606  S.  Gardiner  Bk.  Angling 
109  By  this  wringing  the  Scripture  and  causing  it  to 
bleede.  1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt,  v,  By  wringing  the  collec- 
tive allegory  of  iho';e  seven  Angels  into  seven  single  Rochets, 
1645  —  Tetrarck.  8  [God's]  commands  and  words. .are  not 
to  be  so  strictly  wrung,  as  [etc]. 

absoL  1540  Covehdale  Con/ut.  Standish  (1547)  d  vij  b, 
Thus  make  ye  of  gods  holy  scriptureashipmans  hose,  wrest- 
ing and  wringing  to  what  purpose  ye  wilL  1564  [see  Wrest 
V.sl- 

C.  To  turn  or  deflect  (a  matter)  into  or  to  some- 
thing ;  to  convert,  ?  Ohs, 

1524  State  Papers  Hen.  I'lfl,  I.  152  To  wryng  and  wreste 
the  maters  in  to  bettre  trayne,  if  they  waike  a  wrye. 
1S48  L.  Hunt  far  Honey  p.  xvii.  (tr.  Hacon),  So  are  those 
doctrines  best  and  sweetest  which.. are  not  wrung  into 
controversies  and  common-places. 

fd.  To  incline  or  dispose  (a  person);  to  bend 
or  divert  lo  something.   Obs. 
1538  More  Dyalogeni.V^Vi,  210/1  Our  harte  euer  thinketh 


the  iudgement  wrong,  that  wringeth  us  to  the  worse,  1553 
AscHAM  Germany  6  b,  Octauio  was  euermore  wrong  to  the 
worse  by  many  and  sundry  spites.     1579  [see  Wrest  v.  3]. 

e.  To  wreathe,  twist,  or  coil  (something  flexible) ; 
to  wind  or  dispose  in  coils. 

1585  T.  Washington  tr,  Nicliolay^s  Voy.  ii.  xvi.  50  b, 
Another  ^reat  columne.. in  forme  of  three  serpents,  wrong 
one  withm  another.  1S97  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Er. 
Chirurg.  29  b/i  Cause  the  patient  gentlye  to  wring  about  his 
neck  a  table  naptkinne  or  a  towell.  1623  tr.  Faz'ine's  Theat. 
Hon.  IV.  iiL  3  That  is  to  say,  a  Serpent  writhed  or  wrung 
together.  1837  A.  Tennent  Vis.  Glencoe  49  Some  in  coils 
their  forms  did  wring,  As  when  the  deadly  serpent's  spring 
Insures  its  victim's  doom'.  1896  *  M.  Field'  Aitila  iv.  107 
She  catches  hold  of  her  own  veil  and  wrings  it  round  her 
head. 

1 10.  refi.  To  wriggle  or  insinuate  (oneself)  into 
a  place,  favour,  etc.  Obs. 

a  i$zs  Vergilius  in  Thorns  E,  E.  Prose  Rom,  II.  27  The 
deuyll  wrange  hym  seife  into  the  lytell  hole  ayen.  xsga 
Nashe  p.  Penilesse  B  4  b,  They  wring  themselues  into  his 
good  opinion  ere  he  be  aware.  160a  Makston  Ant.  <$-  Mel. 
Ill,  Niggard  life  Hath  but  one  little,  little  wicket  through. 
We  wring  our  selves  into  this  wretched  world.,  to  curse  and 
raile.  x6ai  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Superbim  Flagellum  D  7  b, 
These  vipers,  .proudly  mal^e  humility  a  screw.  To  wring 
themselues  into  opinions  view. 
H.  With  adverbs. 

IL  Wring  down:  To  force,  squeeze,  or  press 
down  ;  spec,  to  force  down  the  throat. 

1633  Sivedish  Intelligencer  in.  23  [They]  will  eate  you 
whole  handfuUs  of  raw  Onyons,  .as  familiarly  as  an  Italian 
wrings  downesallets,  or  we  apples.  1874  T.  Hardy  Farfr, 
Mad.  Crowd  Iii,  There  were  the  fellers  round  her  wringing 
down  the  cheese  [in  the  press]. 

12.  Wring"  in :  To  insert,  insinuate,  or  bring  in 
with  or  as  with  a  twisting  movement.     Chiefly^^. 

1579  FuLKE  Heskins  Pari.  227  MaLster  Hesk.  wold  fain 
make  Euthymiiis  to  speak  for  him,  if  he  could  tell  how  to 
wring  him  in.  1597  [see  Wrest  v.  x  cJ.  1599  B.  Jonson 
Cynthia's  Rev.  11.  iv,  Who  when  they  haue  got  acquainted 
with  a  strange  word,  neuer  rest  till  they  haue  wroong  it  in. 
z62s  Drayton  Poiy-olb.  xxi.  187  Giue  me  those  Lines.. In 
which  things  naturall  be,  and  not  in  falsely  wrong. 

13.  Wring  off:  To  wrest  or  force  off  by  twisting 
or  turning  round. 

c  1520  Skelton  Magny/.  1909  Of  some  I  wrjnige  of  the 
necke  lyke  a  wyre.  1611  Bible  Ler.  i.  15  The  Priest  shall 
bring  it  vnto  the  altar,  and  wring  off  his  head.  X7a6  Swift 
Gulliver  11.  v.  One  of  our  servants. .wrung  off  the  bird's 
neck.  1865  Swinburne  Chastelard  iv.  i.  167  Let  one  .. 
Wring  my  crown  olTand  cast  it  underfoot. 

14.  Wring'  out :  a.  To  force  out  (moisture)  by. 
or  as  by  twisting  ;  to  squeeze  out.  Also  fig,  and 
trans/.    Cf.  Outweing  v. 

t34*>-70  Alisaunder  712  Hee  wringes  oute  l>e  wet  wus. 
c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  2527  Phillis,  To  meche  truste  wel 
may  I  pleyne..on  3oure  teris  falsely  out  i-wronge.  1388 
WvcLiF  Isaiah  xvi.  10  He  that  was  wont  to  wringe  out, 
schal  not  wrynge  out  wyn  in  a  pressour.  c  1430  Liber 
Cocorum  (i86a)  50  pen  grynde  tansy,  ^o  iuse  owte  wrynge. 
CI450  Mirour  Saluacionn  (Roxb.)  33  Gedeon  wronge  out 
the  dewe.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  40  b.  He  that 
bloweth  his  nose  ouermuche,  shall  wringe  out  bloude.  01586 
Sidney  Arcadia  ii.  xxvii,  With  that  the  fellow.. wrang  out 
teares.  i6ia  S.  Rro  Art  o/yttglin^  E  3  b,  So  (with  a  little 
sponge  in  your  hand)  you  may  wrmgc  out  blood  or  wine. 
16*4,  yioTion  Archil,  in  A  sturdie  woman,  washing  and 
winding  of  linnen  clothes,.. wrings  out  the  water,  1743 
Blair  Grave  328  From  stubborn  shrubs  Thou  wrung'st  their 
shy  retiring  virtues  out.  1816  J.  Wilson  City  0/  Flapiew. 
i.  196  Such  return  Wrings  out  the  tears  from  my  old  wither'd 
heart. 

trans/  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxxvi.  (Bodl. 
MS.),  Colde  aier.-is  y wronge  oute  [L.  exprimitur'\  and 
idrawe  to  )?e  viter  parties. 

b.  To  strain  (a  wet  fabric,  etc.)  with  a  twisting 
motion,  so  as  to  press  out  most  of  the  moisture. 
Also  const,  of  (the  liquid  in  which  the  thing  has 
been  wetted). 

13 . .  (see  i].  1388  WvcLiF  Judges  vi.  38  Whanne  the  flees 
was  wrongun  out,  he  filtide  a  poi:  with  deew.  c  1440  Pallad, 
on  llusb.  II.  417  [After  it  has  been]  so  steped  xlx  dayes, 
Wrynge  out  the  mirte  [=  myrtle  berriesl  &  dense  hit. 
1561  HoLLYBUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  23  Wet  a  long  cloth,,  .wringe 
it  well  oute.  1576  G.  Baker  tr.  Gesner's  Jewell  0/ Health 
lib,  We  wring  out .,  the  thyngs  infused.  1676  Wiseman 
Surg.  II.  ix.  191  With  a  Compress  wrung  out  as  is  prescribed. 
17^1  Mrs.  Haywood  Nerv  Present  /or  Maid  268  Then 
wring  them  out  of  those  suds.  1848  Mrs.  Gaskell  M. 
/j'ttr/tw*  viii.  Just  help  me  wring  these  out,  and  then  I'll  take 
'em  to  the  mangle.  1896  AllbutCs  Syst,  Med,  L  419  A  large 
towel  wrung  out  of  cold  water. 

O.  To  get  or  fetch  out  (something)  with  a  wrench- 
ing movement ;  to  wrench  or  wrest  out. 

c  i4ao  Wycliffite  Bible  2  Sam.  xxiii.  21  (MS.  Bodl.  296),  He 
wrong  out  J>e  spere  fro  t>e  bond. 

d.  To  express  or  bring  out  with  effort.  (Cf.  6  b.) 
140a  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  106 Oft,  Dawe,  in  thi  writtyng, 

thou  wrj-ngist  out  con  trad  ice  ion.  ^  1831  Lamb  EHa  11.  News- 
papers 3$  Years  etgOtVIe  were  wringing  out  coysprightliness 
for  the  [Morning]  Post. 

e.  To  obtain  or  draw  (something)  from  another 
by  pressure,  application,  or  art ;  to  extract,  elicit, 
bring  out. 

i56oDAUStr.  Sleidane' s  Comm.  ii8b,0fall  these  thynges 
can  they  \sc.  merchants]  wrynge  out  (L.  elicere]  golde  and 
syluer,  to  the  wonderfull  losse  of  people.  1591  \j\\.\  Endym. 
V.  iii,  Marking. .my  sighes,..by  questions  [he]  wrunge  out 
that,  which  was  readie  to  burst  out.  1598  Grrnbwey 
TacituSf  Ann.  xv,  v.  228  Let  false  praise,  and  wroong  out  by 
praiers  be  restrained.  i6ob  Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  11.  v. 
Present  thy  guilt,  As  if  twcrc  wrung  out  with  thy  con- 
science gripe,    1674  N.  Fairfa.x  Bulk  <v  Selv.  90  That  which 


claws  away  world  from  about  them,  would,  'tis  like,  wring 
out  their  Planethood  from  within  them.  1833  \.  Taylor 
Fanat.  ii.  38  The  gratification.. is  wrung  out  from  the  very 
torments  of  the  heart.  1855  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  xix. 
IV.  287  In  order  to  wring  out  from  them  the  names  of  their 
employers.  1879  Browning  Martin  Relpk  121  He  wrung 
their  pardon  out. 

1 1  To  expel  or  depose  (a  person)  from  position 
or  office ;  to  thrust  out.   Obs. 

1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  174  b,  After  he  had  wronge 
oute  [L.  eliserat]  Mathew  Helde..he.  .placed  [another] ., m 
his  rome.  1631  Weever  Anc.  Funeral  A/on.  232  In  which 
office  he  continued,  vntill  hee  was  wrung  out  by  Wolsey. 

16.  Wringr  up  :  a.  To  pull  up  with  a  twist ;  to 
wrench  up, 

cri44o  Pallad.  on  Husb.  ii,  185  The  wedis  with  an  bond 
most  vp  be  wronge.     [Cf.  upwring.  Up-  4  a], 

b.  To  squeeze,  press,  or  compact  by  torsion ;  to 
twist  or  screw  up. 

c  1420  Liber  Cocorunt  (1862)  14  Take  almondes,  bray  hem, 
wr>'ng  horn  up.  1:1440  in  Housek.  Ord.  (1790)  442  Take 
parseT,  and  grinde  hit,  and  wringe  hit  up  with  egges  thrugh 
a  streynour.  1885  C.  G.  W.  Lock  Workshop  Receipts  Ser. 
IV.  244  Wring  the  book  up  tightly  in  the  press.  1891  T. 
Hardy  Tess  iii.  The  very  white  frock.. which  had  been 
wrung  up  and  ironed  by  her  mother's  own  hands. 

o.  Mining.    In  passive.    Of  a  lode  :  To  become 
diminished  or  dwindled. 

1859  De  la  Beche  Rep.  Geol.  Cornwall^  etc.  xi.  343  By 
continuing  the  workings  through  the  space  so  wrung-up. 
"855  [J.  R.  Leifchild]  Cornwall  143  Sometimes  the  lode., 
becomes  '  wrung  up  ',  or  impoverished. 

XXI.  intr.  flo.  To  flow  or  run  out  under 
pressure  ;  to  issue.   Obs. 

a  1325  Ancr.  R.  yii  Al  ]>et  fule  wrusum  scheaweS  hinj,  & 
wringeA  ut  biuoren  al  J>e  wide  worlde.  1x1x40  Wohunge  in 
O.  E.  Horn.  I.  281  pat  te  blod  wjang  ut  at  tine  finger  neiles. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  11700,  1  wil  J>at  vte  jje  water  wring. 
\c\^oo  Emare  8B1  The  teres  out  of  hys  yen  gan  wryng. 
a  1450  Northern  Passion  (D)  1880  pe  bloode  a  non  began 
out  10  springe  And  ]>an  J>e  watir  after  to  wringe. 

+  b.  To  struggle  or  force  a  way  out.     Also  fig. 

c  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  21 10  Thus  oute  at  holes  gunne 
wringe  Euery  tydynge  streght  to  Fame,  a  1535  Vergilius 
in  Thoms  E.  E,  Prose  Rom.  II.  26  There  was  a  lytell  hole, 
and  therat  wrange  the  deuyll  out  like  ayeel.  1584  R.  Scot 
Discov.  IVitchcr.  111.  xvi.  51  Little  holes  where  a  flie  can 
scarselie  wring  out. 

O.  Mining.     With  out.  (See  quot.  and  15  c.) 

1855  [J.  R.  Leifchild]  Cornwall  t^z  Sometimes  the  schist 
so  aoounds  in  the  lode,  that  the  quartzose  part  disappears 
altogether,  or  is  only  continued  in  minute  strings.  In  such 
a  case,  the  lode  is  said  to  have  dwindled  away,  or  to  have 
ivrung  out. 

fly.  To  suffer  or  sustain  twisting,  wrenching, 
or  turning.  Obs. 

a  iza<Leg.  Kath.  1368 pekeiser.. bed.  .babinden  hamswa, 
J>e  fet  &  te  honden,  ftct  na  wrungen  a5ein. 

b.  To  be  engaged  in,  to  perform  the  action  of, 
writhing  or  twisting ;  esp.  of  the  hands.   ,   . 

1377  Lancl.  p.  pi.  B.  v.  85  His  body  was  to-bolle  for 
wratthe,  . .  And  wryngynge  he  ^ede  with  \>c  fiste.  c  1435 
Torr.  Portugal  1690  Fore  his  men  pursued  a  dere,  To  his 
castell,  ..That  doth  my  hondys  wring,  This  Giaunt  hym 
toke.  a  1450  Myrc  Par.  Pr.  780  Koghe  |>ow  not  ]?enne,  J>y 
]>onkes,  Ny  wrynge  ^jou  not  wyth  \>y  schonkes.  !  a  1480 
Piers  0/  Fulham.  143  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II.  7  A  gentyll 
byrd  takyn  can  no  defense.  Save  wrastyll  and  wrynge  with 
the  tale  a  lyte.  1546  Su/piic.  Poore  Commo?is  i^.K.T.S.) 
69  When  they  sawe  the  woilde  som  what  lyke  to  wrynge  on 
the  other  syde,  they  denyed  it.  1604  E.  T.  Case  is  altered 
C  ij  b,  His  wife  with  her  handes  wringing  entertaines  him 
with  a  weeping.  1682  Bunyan  Holy  War  153  Mr.  Weteyes 
went  with  hands  wringing  together.  183.  J.  Edmeston  in 
Sacred  Poetry  (1868)  243  The  hands  I  love  dearly  are 
wringing. 

■f  18.  To  fling  away ;  to  rush  precipitately.  Obs. 

c  1400  Soivodne  Bab.  2557  Richard  the  whiles  away  he 
wronge,  Thile  thai  were  aile  dismayede. 

19.  To  twist  the  body  in  struggling  or  striving; 
to  struggle  with  or  strive  against  something ;  to 
contend,  labour,  or  endeavour  earnestly. 

1470-85  Malory  A  rthurv.  v.  168  Arthur  weltred  and  wrong 
that  he  was  other  whyle  vnder  and  another  tynie  aboue. 
1489  (see  Wrestle  v.  2  b].  1548  P.  Nicols  Godly  New 
Story  E  iij  b.  Some  wring  &  wrest  to  go  backe  agayn  into 
Egypt.  1556  J>  Hevwood  Spider  ■f  Fly  i.  59  The  more  he 
[sc,  a  fly]  wrange,  the  faster  was  he  wrapt  [in  the  web].  1570 
]_)rant  T7V0  Serm.  K  vj,  lannes  and  Mambres  wrong  and 
shouldered  at  the  truth.  1791  [W.  Beckford]  Pop.  Tales 
0/ Germans  II.  123  Violent  convulsion  fits  shewed  tnat  they 
were  wringing  with  death.  1837  Cablyle  Misc.  (1857)  IV. 
114  With  the  many-headed  coil  of  Lernean  serpents.. 
[Hercules]  wrestled  and  wrang . .  for  life  or  death. 

b.  To  twist,  turn,  or  struggle  in  pain  or 
anguish ;  to  writhe. 

c  i-j8s  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  1409  Swyche  a  cramp  on  me 
sett  IS,..  I  ly  and  wryng.  1596  Habington  Metam.  Ajax 
(1814)  45  He.  -looked  as  if  he  had  been  wringing  hard  on  a 
close-stool.  161 1  Shaks.  Cymb.  iii.  vi.  79  He  wrings  at  some 
distresse.  1633  Bp.  Hai.l  Occas.  Medit.  Ixix.  167  How  is  it 
\sc.  a  worm]  vexed  with  the  scorching  beames,  and  wrings  up 
and  down  I  1789  [see  Wringlh  v.  2].  1843  Cablyle  Past 
(J-  Pr,  III.  i,  In  hydra-wrestle,  giant  'MUlocracy'.  .wrestles 
and  wrings  in  choking  nightmare. 

C.  To  suffer  or  undergo  grief,  pain,  punishment, 
etc.  (^r  something). 

1565  J.  Hall  Crt.  Vertue  134  b,  None  but  the  poore  Doth 
wrynge  therfore,  And  suffer  the  distres.  1586  Ferne  Blaz, 
Gentrie  22  The  shoemaker.. hath  so  scanted  bis  shoe  that 
his  fooie  wringeth  therewith.  1608  Chapman  Byron's  Con- 
spiracy I.  i,  Such  as  are  impatient  of  rest ;  And  wring  be- 
neath some  priuate  discontent.  j-j6q-'j*  H.  Brooke  Fool  0/ 
Qual.  (1809)  III.  28  My  heart  wnngs  with  regret.    1831  R. 
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WBING. 

LowSK  Tffm  Cimdp0U  cxlvi,  My  toe  did  ring  full  sore.  x88s 
If,  ^  O'  "7  J""*  468/a,  I  took  it  \jsc.  a  feather  bcd]away, . .  bc- 
c&nse  oe  would  not  wring  so  [/>.  have  such  bed-sores]. 

20l  fa.  To  set  upon  a  person  with  hostile 
language.   Obs, 

1581  J.  Bell  HmUoh's  A$tstv,  Osifr.  3^4  Whereuntotend- 
eth  all  the  endeuour  of  those  men,  whome  Osorius  here 
wringeth  vpon  [L.  cppugna£\  so  sharpcly, 

b.  To  carry  on  wringing  or  torture,  rarg"^. 

i8ax  BvRON  TtooFfiscari  l  i,  Let  them  wring  on;  I  am  strong 
yet.    Guard.  Confess,  And  the  rack  will  be  spared  you. 

1 2L  To  associate,  or  join  hands,  with  another. 

Obs.  rare. 

1580  'LvrtoaSivgiia  io9Whichtbribe]belykeyou  thought 
that  my  handes  did  so  tickle  to  louche,  that  I  would  wring 
with  the  wrong  and  flee  from  the  truth. 

Hence  +  Wrimr®*///.  a.,  wrung;  squeezed  (out). 

158*  Stanyhurst  MneU  n.  (Arb.)  50  Wee  wer  al  in- 
ungled,  with  wringd  tears  nicetye  blended.  ?« 1600  Roman 
Ckarity'xxi  A.  Philips  C(»//.  Old  Ball.  II.  142  With  wringed 
Hands,  and  bitter  Tears,  These  Words  pronounced  she. 
ax68o  Charnock  Attrib.  God {,\t%%)  tyj  'Tis  as  if  Divine 
Goodness  did  kn«el  down  to  a  Sinner  with  wringed  Hands. 

Wring,  obs.  erron.  f.  Ring  v.^ 

+  Wring-bolt,  obs.  erron.  f.  Ring-bolt. 

18x5  BuBNEY  Diet,  Marine^  iVrin^-holis,..\n  shijj-build- 
ing,  are  bolts  used  to  bend  and  secure  the  planks  against  the 
timbers.     (Hence    in  Crabb  (1S23)  and  later  Diets.    Cf. 

WrAIN'BOLT.) 

f  Wringe,  obs.  variant  oiwrinck  Wrench  sb?~ 

163a  LiTHCOW  Tranf.  i.  3  A  Dame..  Whose  wringes,  winks, 
whose  curious  smiles  and  words,  And  scraping  feete,  lost 
blandement  affbords. 

Wringer  (ri-risi).  Also  6-7  ringer,  [f.  prec. 
+  1.KB1.  Cf.  OHG.  rii^ari  (MHG.,  G.  ringer) 
wrestler.] 

I.  L  An  exactor,  extortioner ;  an  oppressor. 

a  1300  Sarmun  xxi.  in  E.  E.P.{i  862)  3  Such  a  wringer  go)> 
to  helle  for  litil  gode  \>3.t  nis  nojt  his.  1563  J.  Heywood 
Prov.  «5-  Epigr.  (1867)206  How  lost  you  your  welth?..Who 
was  your  welthes  wringer?  1578  T.  Wilcocks  Serm,  Pawles 
56  Masters  detayning  seruaunts  wages;  a  roring  sinne, 
whiche  shall  make  the  wringers  houle  for  it.  a  x6i8  Syl- 
vester Sec.  Sess.  Parlt.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  141  An  Act 
against  all  greedy  Wringers,  Wrongcrs,  Usurers,  and  Op- 

Cressors.   1857  Dickens  Dorrit  11.  xxxii,  You're., a  screwer 
y  deputy,  a  wringer,  and  squeezer,  and  a  shaver  by  sub- 
stitute. 

2.  One  who  presses  ottt  juice  or  moisture.  rare~^. 

1388  Wyclif  Isaiah  xvi.  10  Y  haue  take  awei  the  vois  of 
wryngeris  out  [L,  calcantiuf*i\, 

b.  One  who  wrings  clothes  or  the  like  after 
washing ;  one  whose  occupation  consists  in 
wringing. 

1508  Shaks.  Merry  W.  i.  ii.  5  There  dwels.  .his  Laundry ; 
his  Washer,  and  his  Ringer,  x6i8  Reyce  Brev.  Suffolk 
(1903)  22  Wringers,  spinners,  weavers,  burlers.  1831  Car- 
lyle  Sari.  Res,  \.  iii,  Old  Lieschen, . .  who  was . .  his  washer 
and  wringer.  x88i  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  59  Gun 
Cotton  Manufacture :  Beater,     Dipper.    Wringer. 

trans/.  1573  Harvev  Letter-Bk,  (Camden)  102  Her  waste 
so  laste ;  her  fingers  sutch  wringers. 

i'3.  a.  One  who  twists  or  distorts.  rare~^. 

155a  HuLOET,  Wringer  or  wryster  of  a  thinge  out  of  ordre, 
elico. 

t  b.  «=  Wbester  2 .  Obs,  rare-\ 

e  1560  Godly  ^  Fnttefut  Treatise,  Wresters  and  wringers 
of  thy  holy  scripture. 

+  4.  One  who  causes  pain,  suffering,  etc. 

160a  Contention  betw.  Liberality  ^  Prodigality  iv,  11, 
Thblles,  and  nettles  most  horrible  stingers,  Rauens,  grypes, 
aad  gryphons,  oh  vengible  wringers. 

IL  1 5.  A  crow-bar,    (Cf.  Ringee  sb?-  3.)  Obs. 

■703  [R.  Neve]  City  ^  C.  Purchaser  48  They . .  united  into 
one  intire  Body,  so  that  they  are  forced  to  get  them  out  with 
Wringers  (or  Iron-bars). 

6.  A  wringing-machine. 

x"^  Hull  Advert.  15  June  2/4  Mr.  Beetham's ..  patent 
wnneer,  _  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  2822/1  Palmer's  Com- 
bined Wringer  and  Mangle.  1891  A  nihony's  Photogr,  Bull, 
IV.  298  Passing  it  between  the  rollers  of  the  wringer. 

7.  A  device  for  wringing  hot  fomentations  before 
application. 

18B4  Eva  LtJcKss  Led,  Nursing  viL  135  You  will  require 
new  fomentation  fiannelsand  wringers.  1896  Allbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  I.  435  A  good  wringer  is  made  by  a  strip  of  ticking. 

Wriiiging,  vb/*  sb.    [f.  Wring  v.  +  -ino  i.  j 

1,  The  action  of  the  verb,  in  various  senses ;  the 
fact  of  being  wrung. 

CX3S0  IVill,  Paleme  5452  per  was  siking..,  weping  & 
wringingc  for  wo  at  here  hertes,  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De 
P.  R.  XVII.  cxiL  (Bodl.  MS.),  Oile.  .renne>  l>e  better  and  !« 
clenner  oute  of  l>e  draffe  in  the  wringinge  and  pressinge. 
z^i  [see  Wrikg  v,  q  a].  1548  Patten  Exped.  Scotl.  Pref. 
c  iij,'The  peynfull  wringing  of  so  vneasie  a  yok.  1593  Nashe 
Ckrisfs  T.  I'o  Rdr.,  He  hath  but  a  slight  wringing  by  the 
eares.  1606  J.  Carpenteb  Solomon's  Solace  xiv.  57  The 
wringing^  of  the  shoo  being  knowne  to  him  only  which 
weareth  it.  z6ix  Bible  Prov.  xxx.  33  The  wringing  of  the 
nose  bringeth  forth  bloud.  1656  Jeanks  Mixt.  Schol.  Div. 
156  With.. wringing  of  hands,  knocking  of  breasts,  tearing 
of  haire.  1706  [see  Wresting  vbl.  sb.  i).  1718  Chamber* 
LAYNE  Relig,  Philos.  I.  54  In  this  great  Length  of  the  Tube 
of  the  Bowels  •  .  no  Body  can  encrease  or  diminish  the 
Contractionsor  Wringingsof  thesame.  178a  V.  Knox  ^jj. 
clxiv.  (1819)  III.  224  That  wringing  of  the  hands,  beating 
of  the  breast.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  Iv,  Her  broken 
words,  and  her  wringing  of  her  hands.  1854  R.  S.  Surtees 
Uanaley  Cr.  iv.  The  wringing  of  turkeys*  necks. 

b.  Jig.  The  action  of  wresting  or  taking  force- 
fully ;  extortion, 

\^  Pasquits  Ret.  C  ij,  Ready  to  suffer  wrong  without 
WTtnging  of  reuenge  out  of  Gods  hand.    1607  Cowell 
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Interpr.,  Extortion,  . ,  an  vnlawfull . .  wringing  of  mony 
or  mony  worth  from  any  man.  1611  [see  Wresting  vbl. 
sb,  I  c]. 

o.  With  advs.,  as  {?«/,  up. 

1613  PuRCHAS  Pilgrimage  {iSi^)  19  The  wringing  out  of 
grapes  to  her  husband.  1730  Bailey  (fol.).  Extortion,  an 
unlawful,  .wringing  out  of  money.. from  any  person.  1839 
De  la  Bfxhe  AV/.  Geol.  Cornzvall, etc.  xi.  343  Ihe  miner. . 
terms  such  points.. of  contact  a  nipping-in  or  wringing-up 
of  the  lode. 

2.  The  action  of  squeezing  or  pressing  water  or 
moisture  out  of  clothes,  etc. ;  •f'the  personal  service 
of  doing  such.     Also  in  fig.  context. 

1560  IVills  <5-  Invent.  JV,  C.  (Surtees,  1835)  ipi  To  find  hym 
fyre  and  a  chamber  with  all  wessyng  wry[n]ginge  and  one  to 
help  hym  one  with  his  clotbesand  of.  1587  Sc.  Acts,  Jos,  VI 
(1814)  ill.  508/1  Meit  drink  cleihing  bedding  wcsching  and 
wringing.  x6j5-7  Knaresb.^  IVills  (Surtees)  II.  92  My 
keepmge  with..washinge,  wringinge  and  other  necessaryes 
during  my  life.  1633  G.  Herbkbt  Temple,  Love  Unknown 
16  My  heart.. in  a  font.. was  dipt  and  di'd,  And  washt,  and 
wrung:  the  very  wringing  yet  Enforceth  tears.  1821  Scott 
Kenilw.  ix,  Breakfast  shall  be  on  the  board  in  the  wringing 
of  a  dishcIouL  1845  G.  Dodd  Brit.  Manuf,  IV.  96  The 
wringing  [of  wool].. is,  .effected  thus,  1875  Knight />«/, 
Mech.  2822/1  The  ordinary  wringing  injures  fine  apparel. 

t3.  A  griping  or  wringing  pain,  esp,  in  the 
intestines,   Obs, 

c  1550  H.  Lloyd  Treas.  Health  L  iv,  The  rynde  of  the  pyne 
apple  tree. .doth. .take  awaye  the  wryngyng  of  the  bely. 
1578  LvTE  Dodoens  235  The  gryping  paynes  and  wringings 
of  the  bellie.  1601  Holi.and  Pliny  I.  445  The  torments  and 
wringing  of  the  cholique.  1607  [see  Wresting  vbL  sb.  2]. 
1671  Salmon  Syn.  Med,  i.  83  The  wringing  of  the  Guts.  1721 
Bailey,  To  Vertfiinate, . .  to  have  a  griping  or  wringing  in  the 
Belly. 

t  b.  The  action  or  fact  of  feeling  remorse,  ap- 
prehension, or  mistrust ;  an  instance  of  tins.  Obs, 

16x3  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII,  11.  ii.  28  Doubts,  wringing  of  the 
Conscience,  Fearesanddespaires.  1633  Fletcher&  Shirley 
N(,  IVaiker  u  i,  No  wringings  in  your  mind  now,  as  you 
love  me.  1760-78  H.  Brooke  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  IV.  36 
He  beheld  her,  in  the  wringings  of  penitential  desolation. 
Ibid.  41  The  weight  and  wringing  that  was  then  at  his  heart. 

4.  Perversion;  =>  WKESTiNa z'<5/.  sb,i.  ?  Obs, 
1363  Calfhill  a  nsvo.  Martiall  v.  127  Hys  wordes  without 

wringing  or  wresting  at  all,  be  taken . .  to  importe  much  lesse. 
1581  J.  Bell  Haddor^s  Ajis-w.  Osor.  279  Wordes  in  the  Gos- 
pell,  which  (by  wringyng  and  wrestyng)  you  doe  accustome 
to  force  to  your  purpose,  a  16x4  D.  Dyke  Myst,  Selfe- 
Deceiuingixt-^o)  -21%  Diuerssuch  like  wringings  of  Scripture. 
1851  Mrs.  Jameson  Leg.  Madonna  325  Without  any  wring- 
ing of  the  text  for  an  especial  purpose. 

5.  concr.  In  /»/.,  that  which  is  wrung  out.     Also 

fis- 

1867  Denison  Astron.  wzihoui  Math.  168  That  great  law 
. .  prevents  the  whole  earth  and  the  sea . .  from  flying  in  pieces 
like  the  wringings  of  a  mop.  1886  Bbowning  in  Maggs' 
Catal.  March  (1897)  48  The  *  quality  of  lying  is  not  strained ' 
in  this  particular  case,  but  droppeth  *  as  should  the  wringings 
of  a  felon  brain  for  the  sake  of  a  dollar  '. 

6.  attrib.i  as  -^wringing  point \  ■wringing- 
machine,  a  machine  for  wringing  clothes,  etc, 
after  washing ;  a  wringer. 

1637  Wali  ON  in  Wotton^^//V.  (1651)  166  Then  was  Stigand, 
the  Metropolitan,,  .fairly  deposed,  being  too  stiffe  for  the 
times  :  which  was  indeed  the  wringing  point.  1833  Loudon 
Encycl.  Archit.  §  698  A  washing  and^  wringing  machine. 
1858  SiMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  417  Wringing-machine  Maker. 

Wri'nging",///.  a,     [f.  as  prec.  + -ing  2.] 

1.  fa.  Of  hands:  That  undergo  wringing,  squeez- 
ing, or  pressing  ;  wrung  under  distress.  Obs, 

aiaz^Lcg.  Katk.  2324  Heo..seh.. wepmen  &  wummen, 
mid  wringinde  honden  wepinde  sare.  1579  Hake  A'lwyw  out 
of  Poivles  (1872)  B  vj,  Another  cryes  with  wringing  handes. 
1596  Roman  Charity  in  Roxb.  Ball.  VIII.  6  With  wringing 
hands  and  bitter  teares,  these  words  pronounced  she,  170s 
Stanhope  Paraphr,  I.  73  Wringing  Hands  and  Gnashing 
Teeth  thenceforth  and  for  ever. 

b.  Qyxz.%\-adv,  in  wringing-wet^  very  wet ;  so  wet 
that  moisture  may  be  wrung  out. 

a  1500  Flo-iver  4-  Leaf  406  To  drie  here  clothes  that  were 
wringing  wete,  1570  B.  Googe  Pop.  Kingd.  49  b,  Maydens 
. .  dabbled  all  with  durt,  and  wringing  wette.  a  X614  Serm. 
yude  i.  in  Hooker's  IVks,  (1888)  III.  665  A  poor  fisherman 
..  with  his  clothes  wrin^ng  wet.  z686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies 
\\\.  L  377  The  wringing-wet  Influence  (as  Houswives  call  it) 
of  <J  and  §.  1847  Illustr,  Lond.  News  21  Aug.  128/2  Their 
handkerchiefs  are  *  wringing-wet'.  1897  Mary  Kingsley 
IV.  Africa  387  Then  I  clutch . .  a  wringing  wet  blanket. 
1901  Alldridge  Sherbro  xxiii,  Foot>sore,  utterly  exhausted, 
and  wringing  wet  with  perspiration. 

2.  That  writhes  or  twists. 

1597  Delonev  Gentle  Craft  ii.  Wks.  (1912)  81  The  wrathful! 
Dragon  with  his  long,  wringing  taile. 

3.  Causing  pain,  distress,  or  anguish ;  racking, 
distressing. 

1576  Fleming  tr.  Cains'*  Dogs  (1880)  27  Nipping  neede  & 
wringing  want.  i6ox  Holland  Pliny  1 1.  250  The  wringing 
pains  in  the  belHe.  1653  R.  Sanders  Physiogn.  188  A  pain- 
full wringing  grief  in  the  body  after  food.  1831  James  Phil. 
Augustus  II.  viii.  One  task.,  which,  however  wringing  to 
my  heart,  must  be  completed.  1891  H.  Lynch  G.  Meredith 
88  The  wringing  sorrows  brought  about  by  his  own  baseness. 

b.  Characterized  by  oppression  or  extortion. 
x6ao  [see  Wrestling  ppl.  a.  2].     x8x4  Byron  Lara  il  viii, 

Many  a  wringing  despot . .  Who  work  d  his  wantonness  in 
form  of  law. 

c.  Causing  straining  or  stretching  (of  the  fingers). 
1676  Mace  Mustek's  Motu  41  Therefore  were  they  con- 

strain'd  to  extreme  hard,  cross,  and  wringing  Stops.,  upon 
t he  Fin ger -board . 

t  Wringle,  sb.     Sc.     [f.  next]     (See  quot.) 
x8o8  Jamilson,  IVringlCt  a  writhing  motion. 
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t  Wlillgle_  (n*r|g'l)»  ^-  Obs,  Also  7  ringle. 
[C^orresponds  in  sense  i  to  Da,  Tiringky  Sw.  and 
Norw.  vringla,  to  twist,  entwine,  and  in  sense  2  to 
Flem.  ivringelen  to  squirm,  writhe.  The  precise 
source  is  not  clear.] 

1.  trans.  To  entwine  or  twist  together ;  to  wreathe. 
1571  BossEWF.LL  Armorie  w.  63  b.  This  Serpente  I  haue 

descried  as  wringled  into  a  wreathe, 

2.  intr.  To  move  sinuously ;  to  writhe, 

1596  [see  next  J.  1643  ^Powers  to  be  resisted*  12  A  poore 
worme..will  wringle  away  from  the  foot,  and  earth  it  selfe. 
1648  Hexham  ii,  Ringen,  to  Ringle,  or  to  Wrestle.  1789 
Shepherd's  iVedding  12  (E.D.D.),  She  threw  and  she  drew, 
she  wringl'd  and  wrang. 

Hence  Wri'nglinjf  ppi.  a, 

1596  Davies  Orchestra  liiij  I  loue  Meanders  path;.. In  his 
indented  course  and  wringhng  play  He  seemes  to  daunce 
a  perfect  cunning  Hay. 

Wringle-  (ri'ijg'l),  the  verb-stem  used  attrib,  in 
•wringle-gut,  -straw  dial. ,  t-tail  :  (see  quots.). 

1658  Rowland  tr.  Moufet''s  Tluat.  Ins.  937  There  is  another 
Fly,  .which  Pennius  cals  Curvieaudem  [  =  curved  tail],  very 
well  in  English  a  Wring le-tail,  in  regard  that .  .he  bends  bis 
tail  towards  him  with  his  sting  started.  1691  Ray  N.  Co. 
Words  (ed.  2)  84  IVtinglc-streas,  or  Str-aws,  ..  Windle- 
Straws.  1777  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  s.v.,  IVringle-gut,  one 
who  frets  his  guts  to  fiddle-strings  by  twisting  and  turning 
his  body.  1877  Holderness  Gloss.  160  Wr ingle sthreea,,,& 
coarse  grass. 

fWringleather,  obs.  erron.  f.  Ringleader. 
15*5  Wakham  in  Ellis  Grig.  Lett.  Ser.  111.  I.  366  Some  of 
the  chief  wringl  eat  bars. 

"Wringle-w^rangle.  rard~'^.  [Reduplication  of 
Wbangle  sb.  with  change  of  vowel  as  in  jingle- 
jangiej  tingle-tangle,  etc.]  Controversial  argu- 
ment ;  wordy  disputation. 

[Cf.  1832  LvrroN  Eugene  A.  \\.  viii,  They  be  so.  .quarrel- 
some,.; wringle,  wrangle,  wrongle,  snap,  growl,  scratch.] 

x88a  Besant  All  Sorts  xlv,  Ihe  House  was  not  sitting, 
and  there  was  no  wringle-wrangle  of  debates  to  furnish 
material  for  the  columns. 

fWri-ngly,  a^/z/.  Obs.  [Cf.  Wringle  v,  i.] 
In  a  wrung  or  twisted  manner ;  twistedly. 

158a  Stanyhurst  yEneis  (Arb.)  137  Three  showrs  wringlye 
wrythen  glimring,  and  forceblye  sowcing. 

"Wri-ng-staff,  -stave,  rare-^,  [Cf.  Wbinq- 
BOLT,  WitAiN-STAVE.]  A  stafif  for  inserting  in  an 
eye  of  a  ring-bolt. 

1815  BuRNEY  Diet,  Marine,  Wring-staves .  .^x^  strong 
pieces  of  wood  used  with  the  Wring- Bolts.  [Hence  in  Crabb 
(1823)  and  some  later  Diets.]  1884  Imp.  Diet,  s.v,,  Wring- 
staff  % . .  called  also  Wrain-staff. 

Wrink,  var,  Wrenk  sb.  Obs. 

"Wrink  (riijk),  v,  ?  Obs.  [Cf.  Wrinkle  v.  and 
'U.'Z.forwrynkkedi^c-^'^  8).]  =  Wrinkle  v.  3  b. 

i8ai  Glare  VUl.  Minstr.  II.  11  Grief  and  age  had  wrink 'd 
her  brow. 

Wrinkle  ("'JQ^'I),  sb.  Also  5-6  wryncle,  -kle, 
-kel,  -kul,  -kyl(le,  6  wrynckle,  wrinkel(l,  -kyll, 
-ckel,  6-7  ■wrinc(k)le  (6  rinkle,  7  rinckle,  -el). 
[Of  obscure  origin ;  possibly  a  back-formation  from 
Wrinkled  a, 

Somner's  OE.  *^wrincle,  ruga,  a  wrincle  '  is  not  otherwisa 
known.  KWia^n' s* murine ke It  ruga  *  is  also  uncertified,  and  is 
rendered  suspicious  by  his  citing  the  English  word.] 

I.  +1.  A  sinuous  or  tortuous  movement,  forma- 
tion, etc. ;  a  winding  or  curving;  a  sinuosity.  Obs. 

1430-40  LvDG.  Bochas  i.  2683  An  hous. .  Callid  Laboryntus, 
. .  Ful  of  wrynkles.  1480CAXTON  Trevisa' sHigden(i 4,^2) ^oh, 
Laborintus  ..is  an  hous  ..  wrought  with  ..  windynges  so 
diuersiy  by  wonderful  wayes  and  wrynclis,  that  [etc.].  1513 
Douglas  .f^wf/o?  V.  v.  62  The  eddir..Lang  wrinkUs  makis 
oft  with  hir  body.  Ibid.  xir.  viii.  69  AIs  feill  wrynklis  and 
tumis  can  scho  mak  As  dois  the  swallow. 

2.  A  crease,  fold,  or  ridge  caused  by  the  folding, 
puckering,  or  contraction  of  a  fabric,  cloth,  or 
other  pliant  substance.  Occas.  in  fig.  context. 
Also  without  article. 

In  quots.  1676, 1869  with  allusion  to  sense  4  b. 

a  X430  Wyclifftie  Bible  Gen.  xxxviii.  14  (MS.  Cotton  Clau- 
dius E  n),  She  took  a  roket  clol?  wil>  many  wrynclis.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  534/1  Wrynkyl,  or  plate  yn  clothe, .  .plica. 
15x4  Barclay  Cyt,  ^  Uplondyshman  (Percy  Soc.)  1  Nor  of 
his  clothynge  one  wryncle  stode  a  wiye.  1537  Latimer  Semt. 
bef.  Convoc.  A  iij  b.  These  wordis  are  so  spoken  in  parabole, 
and  ar  so  wrapped  in  wrinkels.  1594  Carew  Huarie's  Exam, 
IVits  xiii.  212  With  their  hosen  hanging  about  their  heels, 
ful  of  wrinckles.  Jhid.  xv.  312  He  takes  it  at  heart,  to  haue 
a  wrinckle  in  his  pumpe.  1617  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks. 
(1639)  150  That  there  be  no  wrinckles  in  the  clouts  applied. 
X676  W.  'HvBBAV.D  Happiness  o/"  People  e,i  Cause ..  for  that 
virgin.. Church  to  condemn  themselves  for  some  spots  or 
wrincles  in  their  garment.  1758  Johnson /rt'/er  No.  16  P  2  His 
stockings  [were]  without  a  wrinkle.  184a  Loudon  Suburban 
Hort.  175  The  roll  of  canvass,  .winds  up  and  lets  down 
without  a  single  wrinkle.  1869  Mrs.  Stowe  Oldto^vn  Folks 
V,  Her  Sunday  bonnet  was  without  spot,  her  Simday  gown 
without  wrinkle. 

fg.  1634  Heywood  Gunaik.  iv.  151  She  so  farre  insinuated 
into  the  King's  breast,  th.T,t  the  wrinckles  of  all  suggestions 
were  cleared. 

b.  A  slight  narrow  ridge  or  depression  on  a 
surface ;  a  longitudinal  mark  ;  a  corrugation, 

1523  FiTZHERB.  Husb.  §  100  The  wryncles  on  the  houe. 
1601  2nd  Pt.  Return  fr,  Pamctss.  in.  iv.  1409  One  that., 
admires  the  good  wrinckle  of  a  boote.  1677  N,  Cox  Gentl. 
Recreat.  \.  126  The  Wild-Goai[sl . .  have  Wreaths  and 
Wrinkles  on  their  Horns.  1683  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc, 
Printing  xx\\.  f  1  He  leaves  no  wrinckles  in  the  turnings 
up  [of  the  paper  lining].     1737  Bracken  Farriery  Impr, 
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(1740)  II.  71  Whether  it  [sc.  the  homy  part  of  the  hoof]  be 
smooth  and  even,  or.. in  Wreathes  or  Wrinkles.  174a  H. 
Baker  Microsc.  (1743)  224  The  little  Wrinkles,  Hollows,  or 
Crevices  of  the  Com.  1838  T.  Thomson  Chetti.  Org.  Bodies 
850  Wrinkles  arising  from  the  desiccation  of  the  tube.  1839 
Civil  Eng.  (J-  Arch.  Jml.  II.  154/x  When . .  docked  she  did 
not  show  a  wrinkle  in  her  copper.     ■ 

fiz.  and  in  fig.  context.    1719-20  %^\tt  Stella's  Birthday 
54  The  Cracks  and  Wrinkles  of  your  Mind.     182a  Hazlitt 
TahU'T.  Ser,  11.  vL  (1869)  127  They  cause  a  wrinkle  in  the 
clear  and  polished  surface  of  their  existence. 
O.  trans/,  of  physiographical  features, 

1805  WoRDSW.  Prelude^  viii.  583  Here  is  shadowed  forth 
From  the  projections,  wrinkles,  cavities,  A  variegated  land- 
scape. 1&49  CuppLEs  Green  Hand  xiv,  Every  point  and 
wrinkle  in  the  headland,  X900  Le  Gallienne  Trav.  xv.  234 
Northleach,  I>"ina  in  'a  wrinkle'  of  the  still  dreary  hills. 

8.  A  small  fold  or  crease  of  the  skin,  esp.  due  to 
aj^e,  care,  displeasure,  etc 

In  frequent  use  from  c  1590. 

£1425  Cursor  M.  18840  (Trio.),  His  forhede  feir  wemles  in 
sijt  wi>outen  wrynkul  \ea7-Uer  MSS.  runkel,  -il,  ronclis]  hit 
was  slijL  1530  Palsgr.  290/2  Wrinkell  in  ones  face,  raiere. 
X586-90  Gkkf.ne  Metam.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IX.  30  Venus 
frowned  on  the  smith  with  a  rinkle  on  her  forehead.  1617 
MoRvsoN  Itiru,  m.  169  Fier..causeth  wrinckles  and  spots  on 
their  bodies.  1673  [R.  Leigh]  Traiisp.  Reh.  52  There  are 
many  wrinckles  and  chaps  we  will  not  fill  up  with  the  paint 
of  art,  c  1788  W.  Blake  Tiriel  108  'lo  count  the  wrinkles 
in  thy  face.  1837  R.  M.  Bird  Nick  of  tlie  Woods  III.  71 
Though  the  wrinkles  of  forty  winters  furrowed  deeply  in  his 
brows.  1877  Black  Creen  Past,  li,  The  calm  and  thoughtful 
forehead  that  had  as  yet  no  wrinkle  of  age  or  care, 
b.  transf.yfig,^  and  in  fig.  context. 

a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  i.  1, 1  heir  bloud  had  (as  it  were) 
filled  the  wrinckles  of  the  seas  visage.  1643  Carvl  Expos, 
Job  1. 1 5 19  A  perfect  soul-state,  and  a  perfect  state^of  body, 
hath  no  wrinkle  in  it  x69»  Bentley  Boyle  Led.  22  No 
wrinkles  in  the  face,  no  gray  hairs  on  the  bead  of  eternity  ! 
1818  BvRON  Ch.  liar.  IV.  clxxxii.  Roll  on,  thou..  Ocean  !.. 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow,  1855  Whitby 
Gloss.  199  Wreeati£j, , .  wrinkliis  of  dust  or  dirt  upon  the  skin,  i 
1865  Carlyle  Fredk,  Gt.  xx.  v,  [Ihey]  have  contributed  a 
wrinkle  of  human  Fun  to  the  earnest  face  of  Life. 

O.  A  ripple  or  ruffle  on  the  surface  of  water;  a 
wavelet.     Chiefly  poel. 

1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  Isl.  v,  xlvii.  As  when  a  stone . . 
Prints  in  the  angry  stream  a  wrinkle  round.  1665  Sir'I'. 
Heruert  Trrtz*.  (1677)  39  The  Sea.,  was  as  smooth  as  Gla'.s, 
not  the  least  curl  or  wrinkle  discemable.  1821  Clare  P'ill. 
Minstrel  II.  180  Nor  faintest  wrinkles  o'er  the  waters  creep, 
X878  Browking  La  Saisiaz  x  7  Where  the  blue  lake's  wrinkle 
marks  the  river's  inrush  pale. 

4.  yi^f'  A  moral  stain  or  blemish, 

Freq.  coupled  (as  in  next)  with  spot,  after  Eph.  v,  27. 

01400  Pauline  Ep.  (Powell)  Eph.  v.  97  pe  kyrke..not 
hafande  a  spot  or  a  wrynkylle.  x^t^  Wyciiffite  Bible  Eph.  v. 
27  {MS.  Fairfax  2),  [  ThatJ  |>e  chirche . .  hadde  noo  wem  ne 
ryueling  et>er  wrynkele.  1530  R.  Whvtford  Werke  for 
Householders  A  ij.  Our  owne  conscycnce . ,  shall  clerely  con- 
fesse  al  our  hole  lyfe,  and  euery  wryncle  &  parte  therof. 
1569  RoEST  tr.  y.  van  der  Nool*s  Theat.  97  A  glorious 
Chiircli,  without  any  spot  or  wrinckle,  1643  Caryl  Expos* 
yob  L  1W9  Poverty  is  the  wrinkle  of  riches,  and  disgrace  is 
tlie  wrinkle  of  honour.  /3;V/.,  In  the  state  of  glory . .  we  shall 
not  have . .  one  spot  or  one  wrinkle. 

b.  Without  article ;  chiefly  in  without  {spot  or^ 
wrinkle. 

15*6  TiNDALE  Eph,\.  ■3-j  A  glorious  congregacion  with  oute 
spot  or  wrynckle.  {Hence  in  later  versions]  1643  Caryl 
Expos,  yob  I,  1519  Believers  have  now  a  righteousness  in 
Christ  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  xtfjr  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt, 
Eng.  IL  xxviL  205  Henry,  .continued  in  that  condition 
eighteen  years  without  wrinkle  of  Fame.  1675  T.  Brooks 
Gold,  Key  ^35  I  n  CUis  Robe  of  Righteousness . .  we  are  without 
spot  or  wrinkle. 

5.  Anat.,  Zooi.y  Hot,  =«  Ruga. 

XS4S  Raynald  Byrth  Mankynde  1 1  Though  that  the  matrix 
.  -Be  full  of  ryiielles  or  wrinkles.  1577  B-  Googe  lleresbach's 
Husb.  III.  (1586)  117  The  skinne  of  their  \sc.  quadrupeds'] 
jawes. .,  if  it  lie  in  wrinkles, .  .shewetb  he  is  olde.  1639  T. 
DM,  GuAY  Expert  Parrier  252  A  wrinckle.  .in  the  shoulder  or 
in  any  other  joynt.  2657  Tommnson  Renou*s  Disp.  275  It  is 
a.  .root,  which  by  exsiccation  hath  contracted  wrinkle^  and 
lineations,  173a  Monro  Anat.  13  When  they  [so.  laminx\ 
make  the  first  Turn  or  Wrinkle,  he  stiles  them  Cancelli 
corrngati.  1774  GoLDSMtTH  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  314  The 
muzzle  [of  the  mandril]  is.. strongly  marked  with  wrinkles. 
1775  [see  Ruga].  X84J  A.  Comue  Physiol.  Digestion  (ed.  4) 
176  Tlie  numerous  folds  or  wrinkles  which  fine  the  inner 
surface  of  the  duodenum.  1849  Cupples  Green  Hand  xiii. 
Like  the  wrinkles  on  a  nutmeg. 

6.  A  sectioa  of  a  calcining  furnace. 

xSa^  C.  G.  W.  Lock  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  in.  448  The 
ore..  IS  there  thrust  out  of  the  furnace  into  the  *  wrinkle'. 

n.  1 7.  A  crooked  or  tortuous  action  ;  a  crafty 
device  ;  a  trick  or  wile.  Obs, 

x4oa  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  45  A  !  for.writhen  serpent, 
thi  wyles  ben  aspicd,  with  a  thousand  wrynkels  thou  vexed 
many  soules.  1547  Latimer  in  Foxe  A.  4-  M.  (1563)  1350/a 
When  you  note  me  to  be  so  nuiche  abused  by  so  ignorante 
a  manne,  so  simple,  so  playne,  and  so  farre  without  all 
wrincles.  c  1550  Dice-Play  B  v  b,  Euery  wrynkel  they  haue 
to  couer  and  worke  disccit  with  al.  1579  Lylv  -Euphues 
(Arb.)  54  Euery  wile  and. .euery  wrinkle  of  womens  dis- 
position. 

8.  €olloq,  A  clever  or  adroit  expedient  or  trick ;  a 
happy  device  ;  a  *  dodge '. 

Freq.  from  c  iS^o  in  phu  to  put  one  up  to  a  wrinkle  {or  t-rvo). 

Pcrh.  a  development  from  the  following,  or  some  similar 
piece  of  repartee  : 

,  '73'"*  Swirr  Polite  Com/,  i.  74  They  say,  mocking  is  catch- 
ing, _  Mist.  1  never  heard  that.  Nev,  Why,  then, . .  you  have 
a  wrinkle  more  than  ever  you  had  before. 

x8j7  Lady  Granville  Lett,  (1894)  I.  m  He  could  put 
her  up  to  a  wrinkle  or  two.    18^  Punck  July  19  He.. 
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knows  *  a  wrinkle '  of  everything.  1875  '  S.  Beauchamp  *  AT, 
Hamilton  II.  155  'You  surely  don't  mean  to  say  you  are 
going  to  fish  with  blue-boltlesf*  '  Yes,  I  do.  ..It's  a  wrinkle.' 
1882  CasselCs  Bk,  Sports  40  Such  wrinkles  experience  alone 
will  teach. 

trans/.  183a  Col.  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  II.  44,  I  was., 
among  the  workmen,  getting  some  ne  plus  ultra  wrinkles 
done  for  the  great  gun,  covers,  etc. 

b.  A  piece  or  item  of  useful  information, 
knowledge,  or  advice ;  a  helpful  or  valuable  hint ; 
a  *  tip'. 

x8i8  Sporting Ma^.  IL  232  On  that  most  auspicious  day, 
I  acquired  two  additional  wrinkles.  1862  Ld.  W.  Lennox 
Recreat.Sportsm.  I.  277AVhiIe  upon  the  subject  of  yachting, 
we  would  venture  to  offer . .  a  'wrinkle '  as  to  copperiBg  them. 
1894  Hall  Caine  Manxman  vi.  xii.  402  [ThatJ  news., 
hasn't  got  into  the  papers  yet,  but  I've  had  the  ofBcial 
wrinkle. 

9.   Cant,  An  untruth,  fib,  lie. 

x8i«  T.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet,,  Wrinkle,  an  untruth. 
III.  10,  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  wrinkle-fillings 
t  -wizard ;  wrinkle-coated,  -faced,  •\ fronted^  -fur- 
rowed, -scaled;  wrinkle  maker, 

1567  TuRBKRV.  Epit.,  etc.  70  Was  neuer  Bull  so  fell  with 
wrinckle  fronted  face.  X59X  Sylvester  Dn  Bartas  i.  iv. 
380  Ingenious  Saturn,  ..  bald,  hoary,  wrinkle-faced.  1594 
Kashe  Terrors  of  Night  Fj  b,  So  Socrates ..  was  censured 
by  a  wrinckle-wyzard.  X613  Dekkrr  Devils  Last  Will 
Wks. _  (Grosart)  III.  351  The  Founder  and  Vpbolder  of 
Paintings,. .Wrinkle-fillings,  and  Botchings  vp  of  old.. 
Faces.  1744  Akenside  Pleas,  /mag.  in.  129  A  female  old 
and  gray,  With.. wrinkle-furrow 'd  brow,  1784  Twamley 
Dairying  55  Curdly  or  wrinkle-coated  Cheese.  1829  Loudon 
Encycl.  Plants  (1836)  716  Podolepis  rugata,  wrinkle- 
scaled  Podolepts.  X836  E.  Howard  /?.  Reefer  Ixvii,  Thought 
IS  a  sad  wrinkle  maker.  X907  J.  London  Before  Adam  xii, 
A  little.. fellow,  wrinkle-faced. 

Hence  Wri-nkleftUiZ,,  full  ofwrinkles  or  creases ; 
Wrl'nklet,  a  small  wrinkle, 

x6o8  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iv.  Decay  121  With  her 
best  complexions.  She  mends  her  faces  wrinklefuU  defec- 
tions. xa48  Bailf^y  Fcstus  (ed.  3)  224  The  lake  smoothed 
down  Each  shining  wrinklet. 

Wrinkle  Cri'i)k'l),j^.2  Also  7  wrinckle.  Now 
s.w.  died,  and  local  U.S,  [Alteration  of  Winklk 
i<^,,  after  prec]  The  periwinkle  or  whelk.  Also 
trans/, 

1589  Rider  Bibl.  Sckolast.  1724  A  walke,  or  wrinkle, 
turbo,  x6oa CABEwOrwwrt// 30b, Wrinckles, . .and Muscles, 
are  gathered  by  hand  upon  the  rockes,  x6j6  W.  Browne 
Brit.Past,  \i,  i.  454  Oysters  and  small  Wrinckles.  1750  Heath 
Ace.  Isl.  Scilly  46  Of  Shell-fish  are  denominated . .  Shrimps, 
Limpets,  Wrinkles.  X795  WoLcor  (P.  Pindar)  Royal  Toun 
Proem.  24 She  swears  I'm.. Rather  a  wrinkle,  limpet,  paltry 
muscle,  a  1870  J.  Couch  Polferro  (1871)  153  A  journey  to 
the  sea-coast .. to  pick  'wrinkles'.  i88o-a  in  Cornwall 
glossaries. 

Wrinkle  (ri'ijk'l),  v.  Forms :  5-6  wrynkle, 
6  wrynkel,  wrynckle,  6  wrinkel(l,  -kill,  wrin- 
kyl,  6-7  wrincle,  6-8  wrinckle;  6- wrinkle  (7 
wringkle).  [app.  a  back-formation  from  Wrin- 
kled a.  or  Wrinkling  vbl.  j^.] 

Somner*s  OE. 'wn'«r//a«,  rugare,  crispare, ..  to  wrinkle  * 
occurs  in  no  known  text,  and  was  prob.  inferred  from 
^ewrinclod.  Kilian's  ivrinckelen  '  rugare '  is  also  uncertified 
and  rendered  suspicious  by  his  citation  of  the  English 
word.l 

1,  intr.  To  suffer  or  undergo  contraction  or 
puckering  into  wrinkles  or  small  folds ;  to  become 
corrugated.     Also  with  ftogelAer,  up, 

i5»8  Paymell  Salerne's  Regim,  C  iij,  This  crampe  . . 
wherby  the  membre  is  madeshorte  and  great,  and  wrynkel- 
ynge  togetheraslether.  X530  Palsgr. 785/2, 1  wrinkcll,asa 
kercher  or  a  garment  dothe,  ye plionne.  1594  Plat  yewell- 
ho.  \\,  (1506)  47  If  y^kernel  do  wrinkle  or  run  together.  1719 
London  &  Wise  Compl.  Card.  90  [This]  Apple.. is  apt  to 
wrinkle  and  wither.  X788  G,  Parker  &  Stalker  yapaning 
30  Suffer  [your  print],  .not  to  cockle,  wrinkle,  or  rise  up  in 
little  bladders.  i8j5  T.  Hook  Sayings  Ser.  11.  L  6a  The 
neckcloth,  after  four  vain  attempts,  wrinkled  round  his  neck 
in  folds.  x86o  Tyndall  Glac.  i.  147  The  ice.. seemed  to 
wrinkle  up  in  obedience  to  the  pressure. 

transf.  1653  Waltok  Angler  y.  127  If  he  sees  the  water 
hue  wrinkle  or  move  in  one  of  these  dead  holes.  1864 
Buchanan  Undertones,  Proteus  iii,  A  trackless  Ocean 
wrinkling  tern  pest -wing 'd. 

b.  Of  persons,  the  face,  etc. :  To  become  creased 
or  puckered  ;  to  assume  or  undergo  marking  with 
wrinkles,  creases,  or  lines  ;  to  crease. 

1530  Palsgr.  785/2  Your  face  bcgynneth  to  wrinkell.  x6o6 
Marston  Parasit.  n.  C  3,  What  are  you  fleering  at  ?  ther's 
some  weakenes  in  your  brother  you  wrinkle  at  thus.  X684 
Contempt.  St.  Man  i.  iv.  (1699)  35  If  he  reach  old  Age. .his 
Face  wrinkles.  1706  Loud.  Gaz,  No.  4252/4  When  he 
Smiles  both  corners  of  his  Mouth  wrinkle.  X7XX  Addison 
Spect.  No.  89  P  s  The  finest  Skin  wrinkles  in  a  few  Years. 
1819  KzATS  Pall  of  Hyperion  i.  225  This  old  image  here, 
Whose  carved  features  wrinkled  as  he  fell.  X890  Nature  20 
Feb.  378  Its  body  began  to  wrinkle  and  to  plump  up, 

c.  To  contract  into  smiles,  etc.,  by  puckering. 
'853  J-  B.  MozLEY  Lett.  (1885)  231  His  face  wrinkles  into 

countless  smiles.  X854  R.  S.  SvRTEEsHandleyCr,  x,  Dolo* 
ful's  face  wrinkled  into  half  its  usual  size  with  delight. 

t2.  To  move  sinuously ;  to  wriggle.  Obs, 

X565  Cooper  Thesaurus,  Piscis  tortilis,  a  fish  that  writheth 
and  wrinkleth.     X653  [see  Wrinkling  ppi.  a.  3]. 

3.  trans.  To  form  or  cause  corrugations, 
wrinkles,  or  folds  in  or  on  (a  surface,  etc.) ;  to 
corrugate.    Occas.  in  fig.  context    Also  with  over. 

161X  CoTCR,,  Fronser,  to.  .wrinkle,  crumple,  frumple.  X670 
Milton  Hist.  Eng.  Wks.  1851  V.  178  Neither  do  I  care  to 
wrincle  the  smoothness  of  History  with  rugged  names  of 
places  unknown.     1766  Compl.  Farmer  s.v.  Madder,  Too 


WRINKLED. 

hasty  a  drying  wrinkles  and  splits  the  bark.  1796  Cole- 
ridge To  Young  Friend  38  A  beauteous  spring.. scarce 
wrinkled  by  the  gale  !  i8i8  Shelley /^(7ja/.  <S- //c/^«  542  The 
flood  of  cloud.  Which  sunrise  from  its  eastern  caves  JJrives, 
wrinkling  into  golden  waves.  i8ao  —  Prometk.  Unb.  n.  i. 
137  A  wind  swept  forth  wrinkling  the  Earth  with  frost. 
<zx825  FoBBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Crinkle, ..to  wrinkle,  twist, 
plait,  or  rumple  irregularly,  a  X856  T.  Seddon  in  Mem.  f^ 
Lett.  (1858)  205  A  wilderness  of  mountain  tops,  in  some 
places.. wrinkled  over  with  ravines. 

absol.  1543  Traheron  Vigo's  Chirurg.  \\.  75  b,  This  pouldre 
.  .draweth  together  the  loosed  parte,  it  dryetb,  riueleth,  or 
wrynkele  th, 

b.  To  contract  or  draw  (the  skin,  countenance, 
etc.)  into  creases  or  wrinkles ;  to  pucker,  crease. 
Also  refl, 

1566  Painter /*«/.  Pleas.  (1569)  I.  F  iv,  That  the  swelling  of 
their  body,  might  not  irrugateand  wrinckle  their  faces.  x6oa 
^ndPt,  J\etnm  F amass,  in.  ih.  1324  My  master  will,  .looke 
on  the  title  and  wrinckle  his  hrowe.  a  1661  Holyday  Persius 
(1673)298  He.  .ne're  wrinkled  his  nose.  X7ai  \jAii.i.^,Fro7vn, 
to. .wrinkle  the  Forehead.  X798  Sovthe-y Surg. Wa7-Hiftg'v\, 
He  wrinkled  his  black  eye-brow.  x8s8  Carlyle  Fredk,  Gt. 
V,  vii,  As  if  the  face  of  the  Sphynx  were  to  wrinkle  itself  in 
laughter.  1863  Dickf.ns  Alut.  Fr.  \\\.  xv.  Wrinkling  his 
face  into  a  very  map  of  curves  and  corners. 

fig,  and  in  fig,  context,  i6o5  Shaks.  Tr.  ^  Cr.  11.  ii.  79 
A  Grecian  Queen,  whose  youth  &  freshnesse  Wrinkles 
ApoUoes.  _  1647  T.  Calvert  Heart  Salve  To  Rdr.  3  The 
other  carries  with  it  a  decor  and  beautie  that  no  old  age. . 
can  wrinkle  or  furrow  with  uncomelinesse.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  XI.  839  A  keen  North-winde.. WrinkI'd  the  face 
of  Deluge,  as  decai'd.  1789  Bukney  Hist.  Mus.  III.  463 
What  is  the  secular  Music  that  thirty  years  have  not 
wrinkled,  withered,  and  rendered  superannuated  !  1848 
Bailey  Festus  (ed.  3)  242  One.  .Whose  heart  was  wrinkled 
long  before  his  brow  ? 

absol.  c  X779  Crabbe  Midnight  438  The  Brow  of  State,  On 
which  Distraction ..  helps  the  Scythe  of  Time  to  wrinkle 
there. 

C.    With  Up. 

?  c  XS90  Sir  T,  More  \\\,  ii.  205  For  know, . .  Mirth  wrinckls 
vpp  my  face.  X700  T,  Brown  Amusem,  Ser.  fy  Com, 
3  Wrinkling  up  his  nostrils.  1746  Francis  tr.  Horace, 
Epist.  I.  v.  33  That  no  foul  Linen  wrinkle  up  the  Nose. 
X819  Shelley  Cenci  1.  iii.  38,  I  fear  that  wicked  laughter 
round  his  eye,  Which  wrinkles  up  the  skin  even  to  the  hair. 
X865  Swinburne  Chastelard  v.  ii.  186  Sad  at  her  mouth  a 
little,  with  drawn  cheeks  And  eyelids  wririkled  up. 
d.  To  screw  up  (the  eyes).     Also  with  up, 

X840  Yi\c\z.^vi%OldC.Shop\\,  Quilp,  wrinkling  up  his  eyes 
and  luring  her  towards  him  with  his  bent  forefinger,  xoox 
W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge  Lett,  to  Eliz.  x.  43  Blanche  wrinkled 
her  eyes  at  him  in  the  prettiest  way. 

4.  To  manifest  (something)  in  or  by  facial 
wrinkles.     Also  refl, 

^1586  Sidney  Wrr<z^/a  11.  xix.  Some  ill.favoured  cheere- 
fulnesse.. began  to  wrinckle  it  selfe  in  his  face.  185a 
Thackeray  Esmond  11.  xiii.  Only  crows'  feet  were  wrinkled 
round  them  \.sc.  eyes] — marks  of  black  old  Time. 

5.  intr.  Cant,     (See  quot.) 

x8ia  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet.,  Wrinkle,  to  lie,  or  utter  a 
falsehood. 

Hence  Wri'nkler,     Cant,     (See  quot.) 

x8xa  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet.,  Wrinkler,  a  person  prone 
to  lying ;  such  a  character  is  called  also  sl.  gully. 

Wnnkled  (ri-qkl'd),  a.  [f.  Wkinkle  JiJ.l  + 
-ed2j  or  in  early  use  representing  the  rare  OE.  ppl. 
fonn  gewrinclod  winding  (of  a  ditch),  serrated  :  cf. 
Wrinkle  v,"] 

•j*l.  Formed  or  disposed  in  convolutions,  sinuosi- 
ties, or  windings;  twisted,  curled,  coiled.  Obs. 

c  1403  Lydg.  Temple  Glas  84  pe  hous,  That  was  for- 
wrynkked  [z'.n  so  wryiikled]  hi  craft  of  Dedalus.  CX407  — 
Reson  ff  Sens,  3607  The  house  of  Dedalus.  .is  so  wrynkled 
to  and  froo  That  man  not,  how  he  shal  goo,     1412-20  - 


5e  may  beholde,  Vp-on  pe  ^erde  [  —  Mercury's  wand].  X513 
Douglas -^«tf/V/v.  x.  7oThehous.-Hait  Laborynthus,  with 
mony  went  and  strelt,  rind  wrinkillit  wallis.  Ibid.  \'i.  i.  60 
Laborinthus..Full  of  wrinkillit  vnreturnable  dissait.  1578 
Lyte  Dodoens  554  'I'he  fourth  kind  of  red  cole  is  called.. in 
Englishe  Wrinckled  or  ruffed  Cole.  1587  Mascall  Bk, 
Cattell  III.  (1596)  283  The  wrinckled  tailes  of  hogs. 

2.  Having,  distinguished  by,  or  formed  into 
wrinkles,  corrugations,  or  creases ;  contracted  or 
puckered  into  small  furrows  and  ridges ;  corrugated ; 
also,  pleated. 

1523  FiTZHERB.  Husb.  $34  Peeke  wheatcoft  tymes..is 
flyntered,  that  is  to  saye,  small  corne  wrynkeled  and  dryed. 
X530  Palsgr.  785/2  Where  have  you  ben,  your  kercher  is 
wrinkled.  1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  31  b,The  Apple  tree  is.  .of 
wrinckled  barck.  x6i2  Two  Noble  K.  i.  i.  1 22  Like  wrinckled 
peobles  in  a  glassie  streame.  X617  Moryson  /tin.  in. 160 
The  wild  Irish  used  to  weare  30  or  40  elles  [of  linen  cloth] 
in  a  shirt,  al  gathered  and  wrinckled.  X71X  Addison  Sped, 
No.  129  f  s  t-very  Rihbon  was  wrinkled,  and  every  Part  of 
her  Garments  in  Curl.  X753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Snppl.  s.v. 
Leaf  So  as  to  give  upon  the  whole  [leaf]  a  wrinkled  surface, 
X84X  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  ^ti/^  The  smooth  and  polished  en- 
amel..[of  the  tooth]  presents  a  finely  wrinkled  appearance, 
x86x  Holland  Less.  Life  v.  7oOhjects.  .distorted  hy  reach- 
ing the  eye  through  wrmkled  window-glass.  1890  Science- 
Gossip  XXVI,  8/1  A  large,  wrinkled  lump  of  chalk.  ^^ 
fi'-  *599  ^'  JoNsoN  £z/.  Man  out  of  Hum.  v.  vii,  The 
wrinckled  fortunes  of  this  poore  spinster.  X643  Caryl 
Expos,  yob  I.  1519  His  wealth  and  honour  were  extreamly 
wrinkled. 

b,  poet.  Formed  by,  due  to,  swelling  or  surging, 

rx6xx  CuKTtAhii Iliad \n.  49  Fresh  horror.. driven  through 
the  wrinkled  waves  By  rising  Zephyr.  1616  J.  Lane  Contn. 
Sqr.'s  T.  193  Now  Titan,  inth'oriental,  wrinckled  wave,  had 
filld  his  lavor. 

3.  Of  persons,  the  face,  etc, :  Marked  with  small 
folds, wrinkles,  orfurrows;  creased,  lined,  furrowed. 


WKINKIiED. 

axog  Skelton  EL  Rumminge  17  Her  face . .  Woundersly 
wryrikled.  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  I',  iv.  L  270  To  view  with 
..wrinkln]  brow  An  age  of  pouerty,  1616  _R.  C.  Titnes 
IVAist/e,  etc.  (1871)  123,  I  am. .crabbed,  wringkled,  olde. 
1651  Barksdale  Nympha  Lib.  11.  ix.  32  With  wrinckled 
face,  thou  cr%''st  out,  Vanitie  I  a  1683  Oldham  Rem.  (16S4) 
1 14  An  old  wrinkled  Baboon.  1718  Pope  Iliad  xv.  112  On 
her  wrinkled  front.. Sat  steadfast  care.  1786  Beck/ord's 
yatkek  (1S83)  03  A  wrinkled  old  eunuch.  x8o8  Scott 
Mami.  VI.  xi,  His  large  and  wrinkled  hand,  i860  Emerson 
Cffnd.  Li/e^  Beauty,  Character  gives  splendour  to  youth, 
and  awe  10  wrinkled  skin. 

trans/.  1603  Shaks.  Meas./ar  I^I.  \.  in.  5  A  purpose  More 
graue,  and  wrinkled,  then  the  aimcs.  .Of  burning  youth. 
1817  Shelley  Rev.  Islam  n.  xxxiii,  Old  age,  with  its  gray 
hair,  .And  wrinkled  legends  of  unworthy  things.  18x7 
WoRDSw.  Pass  of  KirksioM  17  Wrinkled  Egyptian  monu- 
ment ;  Green  moss-grown  tower. 
b.  fig-  and  in  fig.  context, 

»5!H  Shaks.  Rich.  HI,  i.  i.  9  Grim-visag'd  Warre,  hath 
smooth'd  his  wrinkled  Front.  iS99  B-  Jonson  Ev.  Man 
out  oj  Hum.  I.  iii.  D  j,  Or  lies  he  hid  Within  the  wrinckled 
bosome  of  the  world?  1644  Milton  Areop.  (.\rb.)  71  Cast- 
ing off  the  old  and  wrincPd  skin  of  corruption  to,. wax 
young  again.  1660  R.  Cokf.  Pr^ver  ff  Sttbj.  Pref.  2  The 
frowns  of  perverse  and  wrinckled  fortune.  1670  Clarendon 
Ess.  Tracts  (1727)  197  The  wrinkled  face  of  antiquity.  xSzx 
Shellf-V  Hellas  139  The  hoary  mountains  and  the  wrinkled 
ocean  Seem  younger  still  than  he.  X87X  E.  F.  Burr  Ad 
Fidem  xvi.  351  The  fresh  present,  and  wrinkled  antiquity. 
C.  Marked  or  characterized  by  wrinkles. 

XS76  Fleming  Panopl,  Epist.  154,  I  am  entred  into  my 
wrinkled  and  withered  age.  1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  iv.  69 
After  our  vnbrideled  youth  corns  sage  and  wrinckled  yeares. 
1607  A.  Brewer  Lingua  iv.  ii.  These  two  my  lord  Coraedus 
and  Tragedus,..This  grave. .,  That  light  and  quick,  with 
wrinkled  laughter  painted.  X634  Milton  ComusBji  Listen 
and  appear  to  us..,  By  hoary  Nereus  wrincled  look.  X753 
Adventurer  No.  74,  The  lectures  of  wrinkled  wisdom.  179a 
Burns  *  In  Simmer  when  '  i,  A  dame  in  wrinkled  eild. 

4.  Bot.,  Anat.j  Zool.  Marked  by  rugae  or 
wrinkles ;  rugose,  corrugated. 

XS63  Hyll  Art  Garden,  (1574)  117  Those  Nauews  be  the 
better,  which  be  long  and  in  a  manner  wrinckled.  1S77  B, 
GooCE  Heresbach's  Hitsb.  iv.  167  The  heades  and  the  neckes 
of  [peahens] . .  couered  with  a  wrinckled  skiniie.  1613  Pur- 
CHAs  Pilgrimage  (1614)  47a  The  skinne  vpon  the  vpper  part 
of  this  beast,  is  all  wrinckled.  1638  Junius  Paint.  Ancients 
267  Their  \sc.  horses']  wrinkled  and  round  nostrills.  1727 
Bailkv,  Rugosus,., (in  Botan.  Writers,)  wrinkled.  1796 
Withering  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  49  Leaves  on  leaf-stalks, 
..wrinkled  and  shining.  1854  Muhchison  Siluriaix.z^^ 
Wrinkled  tubes  of  these  [annelids].  1855  Kingsi.ey  Glancus 
83  The  Spoon  worm  . .  with  a  strange  scallo^ped  and  wrinkled 
proboscis.  X873  Dawson  Earth  ^  Mcui  iv.  65  The  rugose 
or  wrinkled  corals. 

b.  In  specific  names  (see  quots.). 

x68i  Grew  Musxum  l  127  The  Wrinkled-SnaiL  Cochlea 
ritgosa.  X770  Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  (1777)  IV.  95  Wrinkled 
Vlenus]  with  thick  shells,  marked  with  rugose  concentric 
striae.  1800  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  I.  33  Wrinkled  Baboon, . . 
with  . .  large  blood-red  wrinkled  callosities  behind.  _  i8ox 
Pennant  Tour  114  Salix  reticnlata^ox  Wrinkled  Willow. 
x8oaSHAW^r«.  Zool.  III.  28  Wrinkled  Tortoise,  Testudo 
rngosa.  ..  Tortoise  with  black  wrinkled  shell.  cx88o 
CasselCs  Nat.  Hist.  Ill,  353  A  curious  envelope,  .  thrown 
by  a  Wrinkled  Hombill  {Anorrhinus  corriigatus), 

5,  Comb.^  as  wrinkled-old,  -leaved,  -visaged. 
X593  Shaks.  Ven.  <$•  Ad.  133  Were  I  hard-favour'd,  foul, 

or  wrinkled-old.  xSza  Hortus  AngUcus  II.  igs  G[eranium} 
Limdum.  Wrinkled-leaved  Crane's  Bill.  X838  Hawthorne 
Amer.  Hote-bks.  (1868)  I.  171  A  grey, .  .  wrinkled-visaged 
figure. 

Hence  Wriiikledness. 

155a  HuLOET,  Wrincklenesse  [sic],  or  ruggednes  of  the 
skynne,  scabredo.  x6ix  Cotgr.  s.v.  Rvgositi.  1727  Bailey 
{voL  II),  Tortness, . .  writhenness,  wrinkledness.  1889  E.  W, 
Benson  in  Li/e  (1899)  II.  262  The  Sliah  has  a.. nearness 
and  wrinkledne?ts  of  eyes, 

Wri'nkled,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Wrinkle  v."]  Subjected 
to  wrinkling.     In  quot  with  «/, 

_x859  Mehedith^.  Eeverel  xxVi'i,  Putting  the  mouth  of  the 
pipe  to  his  wrinkled-up  temples. 

Wri'nkleless,  a.  Also  8  wrinkless.  [f. 
Wrinkle  sifA  +  -less.]  Destitute  of  or  free  from 
wrinkles. 

X793  HoLCROFT  tr.  Lwoatet's  Physiog.  xliv.  225  The 
wrinkless,  compressed,  yet  open  forehead.  1880  'Mark 
TwAfN  '  Tramp  Abr.  xxvii.  245  He  wore  . .  wrinkleless  kids. 
x88x  C  Gibbon  Heart's  Problem  iii,  His  sallow  and  almost 
wrinkleless  face. 

Wrinkling'  (ri-qkliq),  vhL  sb,  [f.  the  stem  of 
OE.  gewrinclod  (see  Wrinkled  a.)  +  -ing  i.] 

+  1.   A  twisting  or  coiling;  a  sinuosity.  Obs. 

X387  Tbevisa  Higden  I.  9  As  laborlntus.  .ha)?  many,, 
wyndynges  and  wrynkelynges,  J^at  wil  noujt  be  vnwarled. 
*S3S  Trrt'isa' s  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  clxxiii,  A  good  smell- 
ynge  smoke, , .  full  meuable,  and  tornynge,  and  crokyd  with 
many  bendynges  and  wrynklynges. 

2.  The  action  of  creasing,  puckering,  or  contract- 
ing into  wrinkles;  the  fact  of  becoming  corrugated 
or  ri  veiled, 

X5s8  Pavsell  Saleme's  Regim.  Ciij,  Retraction  and 
wrynkeljTige  together  of  the  vcynes.  1594  T.  B.  La  Pri- 
mand.  Fr.  Acad,  il  346  A  ceriaine  contraction  and  wrinck- 
ling.,  of  the  orifice.  16x7  Morvson  Itin.  m.  173  The  Cur- 
tizans  make  all  the  forepart  of  iheir  gownes  in  like  manner 
open,  to  avoid  wrinckling.  1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet* 
(ed.  2)  1 1 1/2  The  wrinkling  of  tlie  lower  part  of  the  Vagina. 
\^t^  Phil.  Trans.yiX.  174  If  the  Kly  had  been  Dead  for 
some  while  . .  I  could  have  observed  none  of  this  Wrinkling. 
iB^  Habits o/Gd.  Society  \\\.  149  A  peculiar  wrinkling  [of 
the  trousers]  from  the  foot  to  the  knee.  1885  Riverside  Nat, 
Hist.  (1888)  II.268[The]degrecof  wrinkling  of  the  back  of 
the  mesothorax,  x888  Comh,  Mae.  Jan.  40  Wrinklings  of 
th«  oust    .  gave  rise  at  first  to  baby  mounts  ranges. 
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trans/.  1875  Brownikg  Aristcpk.  Apol.  120  The  olive- 
leaves  curl,  violets  crisp  and  close  Like  a  nymph's  wrinkling 
at  the  bath's  first  splash. 

attrib.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  2822  Wrinkiing-vtachme, 
..one  to  wrinkle  transversely  the  upper  leathers  of  boots 
and  shoes. 

3.  concr,  A  series  or  collection  of  wrinkles;  a 
puckered  surface,  formation,  etc, 

X49S  Trevisa's  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  Ixiii.  (W.  de  W.)  1  viij,  Y« 
fatnes  . ,  stretchyth  oute  the  wrj-nkelynge  of  the  skynne. 
1579  \.\^c\iMAGard.  Health  379  Theshnueled  wrincklings 

t  appeare  on  womens  bellies  after  their  deliuerance.    1628 

'  yLKXtiCHWi  Panala  Med.  66lt  clenses  the  Ventricle  from 
.  .Crudities  sticking  to  its  rugosities  and  wrinklings.  18^7 
P.  P.  Carpenter  Cat.  Mazatlan  Shells  225  The  first  whirl 
..is  characterized  by  extremely  minute  wrinkling  over  the 
whole  surface,  only  discernible,  .when  quite  fresh.  X905 
H.  G.  Wells  Kipps  iii.  iii.  §  6  Such  wrinkling  of  brow  and 
mouth  as  only  an  experienced  actor  can  produce. 
b.  Spec.  (See  quot.) 

1894  ^;«^r.  Diet.  Printing  ^%%l  1  Wrinklings  an  uneven 
surface  in  a  book,  caused  by  not  being  properly  backed  or 
pressed,  or  occasioned  by  dampness. 

Wri'nkling,  ppl.  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 

1.  Causing  or  forming  creases  or  wrinkles. 

x6oi  t?MARST0N]  Pasquil  ^  KatJu  11.  69  The  wrinkling 
print  of  Time  err'd  when  it  seal'd  my  forehead  vp  with  age. 
X7s6  Mason  Odes  16  To  thee,  whose.. poHsh'd  brow  The 
wrinkling  liand  of  Sorrow  spares.  x8ao  Shelley  Prometh. 
Unb.  I.  i.  62  Ye  icy  Springs,  stagnant  with  wrinkling  frost. 
X834  AiNSWORTH  Rookvjood  I.  i,  A  wrinkling  smile  crossed 
the  sexton's  brow.  x8sx  Mrs.  BbowningC<zj«  Guidi  Wind. 
ir.  49  We  . .  took  thy  wrinkling  cares  For  ruffling  hopes,  and 
called  thee  weak. 

2.  Undergoing  marking  with,  characterized  by, 
wrinkles  or  creases, 

1791  E.  Darwin  Bot.  Card.  i.  113  Glad  Echo . .  Her  wrink- 
ling founts  with  soft  vibration  shakes.  x8ao  Keats  Hype- 
rion I.  100  This  wrinkling  brow,  Naked  and  bare  of  its  great 
diadem.  1839  Bailev  Festus  27  The  wrinkling  stalk  of 
Time.  x88x  Cable  Mme,  Delphine  iv.  13  Furniture,  .carved 
just  enough  to  give  the  notion  of  wrinkling  pleasantry. 

1 3.  Wriggling,  writhing.  Obs.  rarer~^. 

1653  Lauson  Dennys'  Seer.  Angling  21  There  be  divers 
wayes  to  catch  the  wrinkling  Eele. 

t  Wri'nklingly ,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f,  as 
Wrinkling  vbl.  sb.  +  ing  2  +  -ly  2.]  In  a  tortuous 
or  curving  manner ;  sinuously. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  i.  xxx.  (MS.  Tiberius  D.  vii)  fol. 
29  Laborintus  ys  an  hous..wiJ>  turnynges  &  wyndynges 
so  dyuerslych  &  so  wrynklynglych  [Rolls  ed.  I.  313 : 
wrynkyngliche]  ywro^t  [etc,].  x6iS  Ckooke  Body  0/  Man 
III,  157  In  olde  women,  .sometimes,., they  {sc.  breasts]  are 
knit  wrink[l]ingly  vpward. 

"Wrintiy  (ri'qkli),  a.  [f.  Wkinkle  sb.  +  -y  i.] 
Full  of,  marked  with,  wrinkles ;  creased ;  puckered ; 
crumpled, 

X573  TwYNE  j^ueid  X.  Ddivb,  Him  Tryton..blew  with 
whelked  shell,  Whose  wrinckly  wreathed  flue,  did  fearful 
shril  in  seas  outyell.  1687  A.  LoVELLtr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  11, 
ii7The  Fruitbeingripe  IS  wrinkly,  X742  SHENSTONE.S'c/wtf/. 
mistr.  xxix,  Sour'd  by  age,. .he. .furls  his  wrinkly  front. 
X793  HoLciiOFT  \.x,  Lavater's  Physiog,  y'\\.  ifii  Foreheads., 
which  are  wrinkly,  short  and  shining.  X854  R.  S.  Surtees 
Handley  Cr.  Ixxv,  The  Captain_  older  and  more  wrinkly 
than  she  expected.  1882  Sladen  in  Jml.  Linn.  Soc.^  XVI. 
197  The  whole  membrane  becomes  very  thick  and  wrinkly. 

trans/.  187a  Geo.  Eliot  Middlem.  xxxii,  Mrs.  Waule.. 
giving  occasional  dry  wrinkly  indications  of  crying. 

Wrinse,  erron,  f.  Rinse  v. 

1584  B.  R.  tr.  Herodotus  I.  63  b,  They  wash  and  wrinse 
themselues  very  cleane, 

Wrisled,  obs,  f.  Wrizzled  a. 
"Wri8oun(e,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Orison, 
Wrist  (rist).  Forms  :  a.  i- wrist,  5-6  wriste, 
4-5  wryste,  5-6  wryst ;  4  virste,  5  wirste, 
5-6  wyrste,  9  dial,  wurst.  ^.  4-7  "wrest 
(5  wrost?),  5—6  wreste,  6  wreast  (wrast,  8  dial. 
■wraate),  9  Sc.  reist.  [OE.  wrist,  =  OFris,  wrist, 
-wirst  (in  hand-,  fSt-zvirsi),  -werst  Qlw  fdl-werst), 
-riust  (NFris.  wrasty  wrest),  MLG.  wrist  (LG. 
wrist,  wirst,  rilst),  MDu.  wrist,  MHG.  rist  m., 
fiste  f,(G.  rist  m.,  instep,  wrist),  ON.  rist  f.,  instep 
(Da.,  Sw,  vrist,  Norw.  vrist,  rist),  prob,  f.  wrid-, 
weak  grade  of  the  stem  of  wriSan  Writhe  v."] 

1,  Anat.  That  part  of  the  human  frame  between 
the  fore-arm  and  the  metacarpus ;  the  joint  by 
which  the  hand  is  united  to  the  fore-arm;  the 
carpus,  or  radio-carpal  joint,  of  primates. 
Cf  arm-wrist  (Arm  sb}  III),  Hand- wrist. 
a.  1  ag^o  Laws  Athelstan  in Liebertnann  I.  386/r  Jif  hit 
anfeald  tyhtle  sy,  dufe  seo  hand  aefter  (jam  stane  o3  pa  wriste. 
c  1325  in  Rel.  Ant.  II.  78  The  virste,  la  coude  de  la  mein, 
13. ,  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1535  Non  o^er  forme  bot  a  fust  fayl- 
ande  jje  wryste,  1430-40  Lydg.  Bochas  ix,  2258  He  heeld . . 
Hand  and  fyngres  aboue  the  coles  briht,  Til  the  ioyntes 
fallyng  heer  &  yonder,  F»om  the  wirste  \v,rr.  wrest,  wrost, 
wristis]  departid  wer  assonder.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv,  534 
Wryst,  or  wyrste  of  an  hande,  /ragns.  1530  Palsgr.  290 
Wrist  of  ones  hande,  poignet.  1574  Sackvi  i.le  Induct.  Mirr, 
jl/^i^.lxvii,  Cassandra.,  they  haled  From  Pallas  house,..  Her 
wrists  fast  bound.  x6oo  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  49  An  eare  as 
bigge  as  the  wrist  of  a  mans  arme.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist. 
IX.  204  The  Doctor  fairly  twisted  his  wrists.  171a  Steele 
Sped.  No.  515  F3  The  fan  can  play  without  any  force,  .but 
just  of  the  wrist.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat,  Hist,  (1776)  VII.  37 
A  substance . .  as  thick  as  one's  wrist,  x8x3  J.  Thomson  Led. 
In/latn.  211  The  pulse  in  the  wrist  was  scarcely  to  be  felt. 
z868  MoRias  Earthly  Par.  1. 1.  433  [Taking]  her  dear  hands 
..about  each  little  wrist.  187s  Encycl.  Brit,  I,  828  The 
wrist  of  the  orang,  gibbon,  the  tailed  apes. 
^.  X3..  Sir  Beues  (A.)  1769  Beues  smot..i5  left  hande  be 
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be  wrest  X4..  [see  oJ,  0x513  FabvamCA^w*.  711.(1811)303 
The  whiche.-had  theyr  ryght  handes  smyten  of  by  the 
wrestes.  1548  Patten  Exped.  Scoil.  Kvj,  Lloth  his  handes 
cut  of  by  the  wreasts.  x622  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Gnzman 
dAlf.  II.  354  Fastening  Cords  to  the  wrests  of  mine  arme. 
X646  Sir  I.  V>RoyjiiE.  Pseiid.  Ei.  184  The  axillary  artery., 
passing  by  the  wrest  or  place  of  the  pulse.  1788  Vallancey 
l^oc.  Bargie  in  Trans.  R.  Irish  Acad.  II.  34  Wraste,  the 
wrist, 

b.   Without  article, 

x686  in  P'emey  Mem.  (1907)  II.  422,  3  Payres  of  black 
Buttons  for  wriest  and  neck.  x8ax  Scorr  Kenilw.  xvi,  I'll 
bracelet  him  with  iron  both  on  wrist  and  ankle. 

C.  trams/.  That  part  of  a  garment,  sleeve,  or 
glove,  which  covers  the  wrist. 

x8a8  Lady's  Mag.  Aug.  446/1  The  cuffs  at  the  wrists  of 
all  gowns.  1873  Susan  Coolidge  Whtit  Katy  did  iii.  44 
She . .  adjusted  her  veil  and  the  wrists  of  her  three-buttoned 
gloves. 

2,  fO"  The  joint  of  the  thigh  or  knee.  (Cf. 
OE,  cnJow-wyrst.)  Obs.~^ 

c  14S0  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  5850  Men  wend  his  the 
[  =  thigh]  bane  had  bryst ;  He  had  na  harme  in  bane  ne 
wrist. 

b.  The  ankle ;  the  instep,  Usu.  wrist  0/  the 
foot.     Now  dial. 

c  1530  Hickscorner  (c  1550)  B  ij,  Freivyll,  But  can  they  go 
no  more.  Imag.  O  no  man,  the  wrest  is  twyst  so  sore.  X547 
in  Leland  Collectanea  (1774)  IV.  321  He.,tyed  himselfe..a 
little  beneath  the  Wrist  of  the  Foot.  1563  T.  Gale  Antidot. 
II.  22  'I'hys  vnguent  must  be  applyed  vppon..the  wreste  of 
the  handes,  the  wreste  of  the  foote  [etc].  i6ia  Shelton 
Quix.  (1620)  II,  169  About  the  Wrists  of  her  Legs. .she 
wore  two. .  Bracelets.  x6iS  Crooke  Body  of  Man  (1631) 
1005  The  Tarsus  or  wrest  of  the  Foot.  x6^  A.  Fox  WUrtz' 
Surg.  II.  xxv.  152  The  bone  of  the  Foots  wrist.  x8as  Jamie- 
son  Supply  Reisty  the  instep.  Upp[er]  Clydesldalej.  X894 
Northtonbld.  Gloss,  799  Wrist-o* -the/oot ^  the  ankle. 

3.  Comp.  Anat.  A  part  or  joint  analogous  or 
answering  to  the  wrist  in  man  :  a.  The  carpus  or 
carpal  joint  in  birds,  b.  The  knee  or  knee-joint 
in  the  fore-legs  of  animals.  C,  Ichtk.  (See  first 
quot.) 

a.  rti843  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VII.  327  The  Wrist  of 
Birds  consists  of  but  two  bones,  b.  a  1S43  Ibid.  315  The 
Wrist  [in  reptiles],  ca^«j,  consists  of  numerous  small  bones. 
J854  Owen  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Org.  Nat.  1.  211  That 
[carpal  bone)  on  the  radial  side  of  the  wrist  [in  Croco- 
dilin]  is  the  largest.  X890  Mivart  Dogs,  Jackals,  etc.  6 
Vertically  from  the  wrist  up  the  front  of  the  [wolf^s]  leg. 
c.  X840 Cwr'/Vr'x  Aniin,  Ktngd.  308  [In]  some  spinous  fishes 
the  carpal  bones  are  so  elongated  as  to  form  a  sort  of  arm  or 
wrist,  to  the  extremity  of  which  the  pectoral  fin  is  articulated. 
Ibid.y  Fislies  with  Wrists  to  the  Pectoral  Fins.  1854  Owen 
in  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Org.  Nat.  I.  176  The  carpal  bones  of 
these  fins,  .increasing  in  length  from  the  ulnar  to  the  radial 
side  of  the  wrist, 

4.  a.  Alech.  One  of  the  partitions  of  the  bucket 
of  an  overshot  water-wheel,  'i  Obs. 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII.  903/2  We  have  heard 
them  named  the  Start  or  Shoulder,  the  Arm,  and  the  Wrest 
(probably  for  wrist,  on  account  of  a  resemblance  of  the  whole 
line  to  the  human  arm).  x8a9  Nat.  Philos.,  Mechanics 
V.  20  (L. U.  K.),  This  bucket  is  formed  of  three  planes;  .. 
BC  is  called  the  arm,  and  CH  the  wrist, 

b.  A  pin  or  stud,  projecting  from  the  side  of  a 
wheel,  crank,  etc.,  to  which  a  connecting  fod  is 
attached ;  a  wrist-pin. 

X864  Webster.  X875  Knight  Diet.  Meek.  1720/1  Pitman- 
hoxy  the  stirrup  and  brasses  which  embrace  tne  wrist  of  the 
driving-wheel.  1884  Ibid,  Suppl.  229/2  A  wrist  on  a  crank 
wheel. 

C.  Naut.     (See  qnot.) 

X863  A.  Young  Naut.  Diet.  (ed.  2)450  Wrist  0/ an  anchor, 
the  continuation  of  the  arm  in  a  square  or  rounded  form 
towards  the  palm  or  fluke. 

5,  attrib.,  as  wrist  connection,  end,  power ;  freq. 
in  sense  *  worn  about  or  depending  from  the  wrist  , 
as  wrist-bag,  -cord,  ^/avour,  -iron,  -plaster,  etc, 

X904  Daily  Chron.  28  Jan.  6/5  The  sums  stolen  out  of  the 
'  ^wrist-bag  '  purses.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Meeh.  "iZi^li  A  pin 
pasang  through  the  axis  of  a  *wrist -connection.  1865  Tvlob 
Early  Hist,  Man,  viii.  201  A  well-known  New  Zealand 
weapon . .  is  an  edged  club  of  bone  or  stone. . .  Through  the 
neck  it  has  a  hole  for  a  *wrist-cord.  1899  AllbutCs  Syst. 
Med.  VI.  521  The  "wrist  end  of  the  ulna.  i6a6  Middleton 
A  ny  thing  /or  Quiet  Li/e  in.  i,  A  fine  *wrist-favour  of  this 
gold.  X87X  A  rchaeologia'^'Llll.  436  Stone*  Wrist -guards.. . 
Those  [plates]  of  finely-grained  green  stone . .  appear  to  be 
intended  to  be  worn  on  the  wrist.  1885  Runciman  Skippers 
«5-  Sh.  83  We  divides  the  .sets  of  *wrist-irons.  I7a5  Fam, 
Diet,  s.v,  Eye^  Mix  ail  these  together,  to  a  Consistence  fit 
for  a  *Wrist-plaister.  1897  Ranjitsinhji  Cricket  165  Every 
player  who  has  much  *wrist.power.  1901  Scribner*s  Mag, 
April  408/1  Big  policemen,  swinging  their  clubs  by  the 
*  wrist -straps. 

b.  In  sense  '  of  or  pertaining  to  a  wrist-band  or 
sleeve-cuff  %  as  wrist-button,  -link,  -sttid. 

X856  "Lewkr  Martins  o/Cro* M.  xxx.  315  His  wrist-buttons, 
his  shirt-studs,  the  camelia  iiT  his  coat.  1859  Habits  o/Good 
Society  iii.  142  Elaborate  studs.. and  wrist-links,  are  all 
abominable.  X865  Lk  VAnxjGuy  Dev.ll.-^Z  Having  buttoned 
his  jewelled  wrist-studs  in.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  2822/2 
Wrist-link,  a  link  with  connected  buttons  for  the  wristband 
or  cuff. 

c.  In  Cricket,  etc.,  in  the  sense  'effected  or 
directed  by  means  of  wrist-work,'  as  wrist  hit, 
-play  (hence  wrist-player,  -playing),  shot,  stroke. 

X862  Pvcroft  Cricket  Tutor  19  Throwing  back  the  bat  to 
the  bails,  .necessitates good  wrist.play.  iBfr^  J.Lillyivhite's 
Cricketer's  Comp.  105  A.  G.  Lee,  capital  wrist  player.  1888 
Steel  i^  Lvttflton  Cricket  42  Players  are  not  equally  good 
both  at  the  forward  driving  and  the  wrist-playing  games. 
1895  Kipling  Day's  Work,  Maltese  Cat,  Hughes  made  some 
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sort  of  quick  wrist-stroke  [in  polo].  1900  Westin^  Gaz*  16 
April  2/1  The  cut  was  not  a  wnst  hit,  but  a  vebeinent  exhibi- 
tion of  energy.  1906  J6id.  31  March  lo/x  A  wrist  shot  that 
was  remarkable. 

d.  Special  Combs.,  as  f  wrist-bender,  a 
muscle  which  bends  or  controls  the  wrist ;  ■wrist- 
bone,  any  one  of  the  small  bones  of  the  wiistj 
a  carpal  bone ;  wrist  clonus  Path.,  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  produced 
by  sudden  backward  pressure  ;  wrist-drop  Path., 
an  affection  marked  by  inability  to  extend  the 
hand  and  fingers,  resulting  from  paralysis  of  the 
forearm  extensor  muscles ;  also  attrib.  ;  wrist-fall, 
a  drooping  ruff  or  band  (cC  Fall  sb}-  23c)  formerly 
worn  about  the  wrist ;  wrist-guide  (seequots.); 
wrist  jerk  Path.,  wrist  clonus;  wrist-pin  il/iW'A., 
—  WuiST  4  b ;  also  Comb. ;  wrist-plate  Mech.^  an 
oscillating  plate  bearing  one  or  more  crank-pins  or 
wrists  on  its  face  {Cent.  Diet.) ;  wrist-watch,  a 
small  watch  worn  in  a  wristlet  or  strap  around  the 
wrist ;  wrist-work,  flexure  of  the  wrist,  as  in 
batting. 

1634  T.  Johnson  Parry's  Chirurg.  Wks.  'i-i-z  Both  the 
Carpiflexores^  or  *Wrest-benders,  arise  from  the  . .  inner 
processe.  xsja  Huloet,  *Wreast  bone  of  the  hand,  or  armc, 
brackiale.  x6ia  Peacham  Gentl.  Exerc.  \x.  29  The  brawne 
of  the  arme  mu:it  appeare  full,  shadowed  on  one  side,  then 
shew  the  wrist  bone  iherof.  x8a5  Scott  Talisnt.  U,  The 
wrist-bones  peculiarly  large  and  strong.  187a  Coues  N, 
Anur.  Birds  42  Two  little  carpal  bones,  or  wrist-bones. 
X889  Buck's  Hatuihk.  Med.  Sci.  VIII.  53/2  Odd  cases  of 
supernumerary  wrist. bones.  x888  Ibid.  VI.  771/2  A  *wrist 
clonus  may  be  produced  by  a.,  forcible  hyperextension  of 
the  wrist,  a  1841  Encyct.  AUtrop.  (1843)  VII.  522  One  of 
these  consequences  fof  the  use  of  lead]  is.  .* wrist-drop.  2899 
Ali&tttt's  Sysi.  Med.  VI.  693  The  two  commonest  varieties— 
the  wri5t*drop  type  and  the  upper  arm  type.  1890  Mrs.  A. 
E.  Babr  Friend  Oiivia  iii,  The  lace  *«mst-falls  and  neck- 
bands. 1861  J.  S.  Ada  msjooo  Mus.  Terms  108  *  IVrist  Guide^ 
that  part  of  Logier's  Chiroplast  which  guides  the  wrist.  1876 
Stainer  &  Barkbtt  Diet.  Mus.  Terms  90  The  wrist-guide, 
by  which  the  position  of  the  wrist  was  preserved  [in  piano- 
playing]  from  inclination  outwards.  1899  AUbutCs  Syst. 
Med.  VI.  700  The  'wrist  and  elbow  jerks.  Ibid.  VII.  191. 
1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  2822  The  *wrist-pin  ba  truncate, 
conical}  tubular  piece  attached  to  the  crank-wheel  by  a  bolt. 
Ibid,  IVrist-pin  Turner,  a  machine  for  turning  wrist-pins 
..or  [for]  the  turning  of  journals.  1896  Baden-Powell 
MataheU  Catupairn  iv,  Field-glasses,  *wrist-watch,  buckles, 
and  buttons  should  be  dulled.  1898  Ranjitsinhji  iVitk 
Stoddart's  Team  vii.  103  His  cutting  was  hard  and  full  of 
•wrist  work.  1901  iVestm,  Gas.  3  June  3/a  There  was  any 
amount  of  wrbt-work  in  his  cutting. 

Wrist :  see  Wbkst  sb.  and  v. 

Wristband  (ri-stbaend,  ri'zband).  [f.  Wbibt  + 
Band  sb.r\ 

1.  The  band  or  part  of  a  sleeve  (esp.  of  a  shirt- 
sleeve) which  covers  or  fastens  about  the  wrist ; 
a  cuff  or  sleeve-band. 

1571  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  EHz.  (1908)  146  Skarfes, 
ffawchions,  buskin*;,  wrestbandes.  1611  Cotgk.,  Poignet  de 
la  cAemise,  the  wrist-band,  or  gathering  at  the  sleeue-hand, 
of  a  shirt,  a  16x5  Heaum.  8c  Fl.  Bt&ody  Brother  iv.  ii,  You'I 
.  .dtp  your  wrist-bands,  (For  Cuffs  y'  have  none)  as  comely 
in  toe  sauce  As  any  Courtier.  1697  Vanbkuch  /Escp  11. 1, 
With  that  the  Hands  to  pocket  went,  Full  Wrist-band  deep. 
175a  Berkeley  Th.  Tar-rvater  Wks.  1871  III.  50a  Un- 
buttoning the  neck  and  wristbands  of  his  shirt.  1837 
Dickens  Pickw.  xxx.  Although  his  coat  was  short  in  the 
sleeves,  it  disclosed  no  vestige  of  a  Hnen  wrist-band.  1886 
Tip  Cat  XVI.  2o3  He  was  keenly  conscious  of  his  old  boots 
and  crumpled  wristbands. 

b.  A  band  worn  as  a  protector  on  the  wrist,  rare, 

i88i  tmp.  Diet.,  Muffettee, . .  a  wristband  of  fur  or  worsted 
worn  by  ladies. 

2.  A  bracelet  or  wristlet. 

1585  HiGiNS  Junius'  Nofttencl.  252  Arpnilla^ .  .zl.  bracelet 
or  wrist  band.  1697  Dampibr  Voy.  (1729)  I.  365  A  Silver 
Wrist-band,  or  Hoop  to  come  about  their  Arms.  1706 
pHiLLrps  (cd.  Kersey),  Brackiale  (Lat.),..a  Bracelet,. .a 
Wrist-band.  1909  iVestm.Gaa.  28  June  5/2  Wrist-bands, 
which  are  a  revival  of  the  beaded  bracelets  worn  in  early 
Victorian  days,  have  been  introduced. 
b.  A  band  for  shacklinf^  the  wrist. 

1884  Thompson  Tumours  of  Bladder  17  The  feet  and  bands 
(of  the  patient]  are  attached  by  anklets  and  wristbands. 
1897  AtUmtt's  Syst,  Med.  II.  870  Strait-jackets  are  a  sur- 
vival of  the  dark  ages,  and  leather  wrist-bands  and  bandages 
abrade  the  skin. 

3.  A  bandage  for  fastening  round  the  wrist ;  also, 
a  wrist- plaster. 

1663  BoVLE  Use/.  Exp.  Nai.  Philos.  i.  v.  94  The  iigamentum 
latum,  or  wrist-band,  that  keeps  the  tendons.. from  incon- 
veniently siartini'  up  1684  —  Porousn.  Bodies  iv.  32  Those 
[plasters]  that  Physicians  call  Pericarpia,  or  Wrist-bands. 

Wristed  (ri-sted),  a.      [f.  as  prec  -h-ED  2.] 

L  Having  a  ^specified  kind  of)  wrist, 

ct6si  Chapman  lliadxxiv.  61  Wbite-wristed  Juno.  .Being 
much  incensed.  t888  Steel  &  Lytt  elton  Cricket  53  Strong- 
wristed  players  play  more  back  [etc.],  1905  H.  G\  Wells 
Kipps  n.  vii.  (  4  A  thin  wristed  hand. 

2.  Carried  on  the  wrist 

1899  Daily  News  ^^  Oct.  7/5  A  green  parrot,  'wristed', 
like  a  falcon,  but  not  hooded. 

Wrister  (ri-st^i).  C/.S,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EBl.] 
A  knitted  covering  for  the  wrist;  a  muffetec. 

1879  Webster  Sufpl.  1883  Century  Mag.  Aug.  624  A  neigh- 
bor, come  to  tea,  was  crocheting  wristers  for  her  grandson. 

tWri'stikin.  1  nome-word,  Obs,  [f.  as  prec. : 
wet  -KIN.]    A  mtififctee. 


1826  Carlvle  Love  Lett.  (1909)  II.  257  She  has  manufac- 
tured two  pairs  of  wristikins.  1851  Mrs.  Caklyle  in  Mem. 
(1903)  II.  35  A  pair  of  woollen  wristikins. 

Wrist-joint  (ri'st|d5oint).  [t.  as  prec.  + 
Joint  sb^  The  joint  of  the  wrist ;  the  radio- 
carpal articulation  or  joint :  a.  In  man. 

*fi34-S  Brkreton  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  47  The  obstruction, 
which  perhaps  occasioned,  .that  swelling  in  the  wrist-joints. 
1831  R.  Knox  Cioquei's  Anat.2og  Wrist  joint.  This  articula- 
tion., is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  hand  and  fore-arm. 
185a  Todds  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  1507  The  wrist-joint  enjoys 
every  [such]  variety  of  motion.  1873  T.  H.  Green  Introd. 
Pathol,  (ed.  2)  54  The  extensors  of  the  wrist-joint. 
b.  In  birds. 

a  1843  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VII.  327/1  The  Radio-carpal 
bone ..  forms ..  a  cap  to  the  front  of  the  Wrist-joint.  187* 
CouEs  N.  Amer.  Birds  31  Extension  of  the  hand  upon  the 
wrist-joint  increases  and  completes  the  unfolding  of  the  wing. 

Wristle,  etc.,  obs,  varr.  Wbestle  v, 
Wristled,  obs.  f.  Wbizzled  a. 
Wristlet  (ri*stlet).     [f.  as  prec.  -f-  -let.] 

1.  a.    (See  qnot.) 

1847  Webster,  Wristlet,  an  elastic  band  worn  by  ladies 
around  the  wrist,  to  confine  the  upper  part  of  a  glove. 
[Hence  in  some  later  Diets.] 

b.  A  bracelet;   =  Wristband  2. 

1851  Caial.  Gt.  Exhih.  862  Articles  for  the  Modea,  Djedda, 
and  Mecca  Markets :  . .  Armlets  and  wristlets.  1863  Speke 
Discov.  Nile  viiu  203  The  king , .  wore,  for  ornament,  neatly- 
worked  wristlets  of  copper.  1889  Daily  Neivs  8  June  5/4 
The  poor  little  creature .. had  been  decorated  with  a  pair  of 
silver  wristlets. 

C.  A  handcnff,  a  wrist-iron. 

i88x  Daily  Tel.  31  Dec.  6/1  Wearing  black  dresses  instead 
of  grey,  with  leg  irons  as  well  as  wristlets,  to  show  that  they 
were  bad-conduct  men,  190X  Daily  News  i  Feb.  7/5  The 
illegal  use.  .of  belts,  anklets,  and  wristlets,  in  restraining 
violent  lunatics. 

d.  A  small  strap  for  wearing  on  the  wrist.  Also 
attrib. 

1891  Tifues  16  Oct.  4/6  Blue  gauntlet  |;loves,  and  watch  in 
wristlet.  1914  Ibid.  24  Aug.  9/4  Stealing  a  wristlet  watch 
.  .from  a  dressing>box  at  the  baths. 

2.  An  ornamental  band  or  covering  for  the  wrist. 
1851  Illustr.  Ltmd.  Netvs  19  July  86/1  Wrought  muslin 

wristlets  about  two  inches  in  width.  i86x  T.  B.  Aldrich 
Fampina  Poems  (1875)  90  A  siren  lithe.. With  wristlets 
woven  of  scarlet  weeds. 

b.  A  muffetee.     Cf.  Wbistband  i  b,  Wbisteb. 

1869  Eng.  Meclianic  26  Nov.  264/1  Wristlets,  mufis,  col- 
larettes, . .  in  different  patterns,  . .  are  knitted  on  the  LK 
knitter.  1888  Cf«/«ryi»/a^.  XXXVI.  771/1  Knitted  gloves, 
suspenders,  comforters,  wiistlets, 

f  Wri'StLLng.  vbl.  sb,  Obs.—^  [Of  obscure 
origin.]  The  action  of,  or  fact  of  undergoing, 
curling,  coiling,  or  twisting. 

'577  ^-  GooGK  HeresbaclCs  Husb,  111.  151  The  wrystling 
and  turnyng  vp  of  the  tayle  [L.  Cauda  contorta\,  is  a  signe 
of  a  sound  Hogge. 

Wristy  (ri-sti),  a.  Cricket,  [f.  Wbist-h-yI.] 
Performed  by  flexure  of  the  wrist ;  marked  by  or 
clever  in  wrist-work. 

x888  Longm.  Mag,  May  47  He  was  a  good  bat,  noted  for 
his  '  wristy '  play,  as  some  critic  termed  it.  1893  W.  L. 
MuapocH  Cricket  54  A  quick,  wristy  throw. 
Writ  (rit),  sb,  Forms  :  i-  writ  (i  north, 
u(u)rit,  //.  writto,  wriot(t)o,  3-4  wriht,  5 
wrethe,  Sc.  wirt,  6  wret),  3-8  wiitt  (4  weritt), 
3-7  writte ;  3-7  wryt  (5  .5"^.  wryte,  wyrt),  4-6 
wrytt  (6  whrytt),  3-7  wrytte.  [OE.  writ  (also 
iewrit\-\i^&.Yt),  =  ON.  andlcel.  nV writing  (Norw. 
r/Vdrawing),  Goth,  writs  pen-stroke,  OHG.  r/5  ra., 
stroke,  character  (MHG.  riz,,  G.  ritz  ra.,  ritze  f.), 
f.  the  weak  grade  of  writan  to  Wbite.  Cf. 
Handwbit,  and  Wbitb  j^.i] 
1.  Something  written,  penned,  or  recorded  in 
writing ;  a  writing.     Now  rare, 

a  900,  C050  [implied  in  sense  i  c].  a  xiaa  O.  E.Chron. 
(Laud  MS.jan.  063,  [He]  fand  (ja  hidde  in  ^  ealde  wealle 
writes  J>et  Hcauda  abb[od]  heafde  a-r  zewriton.  a  1200 
Moral  Ode  100  Al  ho  habbeS  in  horc  write  |>et  we  mis- 
duden  here,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8495  J**^  writte  wit  fele  was 
red  and  sene,  Bot  fa  it  wist  quat  it  wald  mene.  *:  1300 
;  Havelok  2486  t>is  writ  shal  hetige  bi  him  ^are.  1338  R, 
j  ^Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  154  Sir  haf  here  \>\%  writ,  &  schewe 
i  him  alle  newe.  >4ia-ao  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  1.  3290  Ful  oft 
sythe  t>e  writ  he  dide  rede.  1488-9S  Ace.  Ld.  Nigh  Treas, 
Scot.  I.  87  There  was  a  writ  fund.-sayand:  In  hac  boxa 
(etc).  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  151  b.  He  couered 
his  mynde  craftely,  that  his  writte  myght  haue  some  shewe. 
1586  ylHirnE.^ Emblems  143  Th'  Emperor.. tooke his  penne, 
fortoconfirme  the  cause.  But  all  in  vayne:.. he  rente  the 
writte  in  twaine.  176a  Ld.  Talbot  in  IViikes*  Lett.  (1769) 
L  10  A  person  who  nath  Ijeen  the  object  of  the  writ  of  any 
paper.  1891  Wai.sham  How  in  Li/e  (1898)  323  You  have  a 
writ  given  you,  which  is  like  a  small  cake.  1905  IVestm. 
Gas.  7  Oct.  4/2  The  writs  of  the  insane  are  generally  distin- 
guished by  great  length. 

trans/.  cx%*fi  Gen.  <v  Ex.  1974  Do  iacob  saj  dat  sori  writ 
\sc.  the  bloody  coat],  He  gret. 

fb.  A  written  work,  a  book;  aiso^/.,  the  writ- 
ings or  works  of  an  author  or  authors.  Obs. 

a  1000  Phcenix  425  paes  )>e  us  leomeras  wordum  secgaK 

&  writu  cy)?af^.     a  txoo  Vices  -V  Virtues  35  He  wisse^  fles 

I     mannes  idangc.t^urh  hali^e^writcs.     c  IS30  Halt  Meid.  9 

I    And  tat  schal  forSre  i  ^lis  writ  beon  openliche  ischeawet. 

/^/(^.  39  Hercne  his  read,  fiat  he  i  t>e  frumoe  of  )>is  writreadde. 

c\iy3  Arth.  <$■  Merl.  9655  Her  after  sone  in  >is  write,  Whi 

he  it  dede,  5e  schul  it  wite.    a  1400-50  iVars  Alex,  608  He 

j    wald-ejed  was,  as  J»e  wriit  schewys.    c  1400  ApoL  Loll,  63 

1   Woo  to  bent  f9X , .  writun  writtis  of  vnritfulnes.    2456  Have 


La%v  Arms  (S.T.S.)  15  Sanct  Paule  in  his  wryttis,  sayand 
[etc.].  1508  Kennedy  Elyting  w.  Dunbar  258  How  thy  for- 
bearis  come. .the  writ  makis  me  war,  1590  Greene  J/(;«r«. 
Garment  (1616)  C  3  b,  Tlie  Authors,  .in  their  wriites  plaine 
discusse.  Fairer  was  not  Tytirvs.  1646  R.  Baillie  Ana- 
baptism  (1647)  Epist.,  In  the  following  writ  I  point  at  the 
danger.  1681  Dkydes  Abs.  ^  Achit,  i.  665  Let  Israels  foes 
..rashlyjudgehis  Writ  Apocryphal.  x6&-j  ~~  Hind  ^  P,in. 
2  Much  malice, .  Perhaps  may  censure  this  mysterious  writ. 
c.  Spec.  Sacred  writings  collectively,  the  Bible 
or  holy  Scriptures,  =  Scripture  sb.  i;  fa  single 
passage  in  these.  Freq.  without  article  (cf.  2),  in 
Holy  or  Sacred  Writ,     f  Also  pi. 

a^^  Rituale  Eccl.  Dunelm.  (Surtees)  79  Cwoe3  forSon 
3io  writ,  ejhwoelc  se  3e  silefeS  on  hine  ne  bid  sceomiende. 
^900- {see  Holy  Wkit].  C950  Lindis/.  Gosp,  Matt,  xxvi. 
54  Ah  huuforSon  bida  jefylled  wuriotto?  Ibid.  Mark  xii. 
10  Ne  writ  3ius  leornada  ^ie.  a  laoo  Vices  ^  Virtues  67  penc 
Sat  3e  writt  sei&  t>at  seure  bie  3e  mildce  ouer  3e  rihte  dome. 
c  1410  Lantern  0/  Light  132  Alle  Jroo  bat  trowen  |>at  hel};e 
may  cum  of  vsiiig  Goddis  word  ^tat  we  ciepen  writtes. 
?rz49o  in  Asloan  MS.  (S.T.S.)  I.  57  He  vsit  euer  mercy 
and  euer  will  ffor  the  writ  sayis  Ineternum  [etc.].  1593 
Shaks.  2  Hen.  V/,  I.  iii.  61  His  Weapons  [are]  holy  Sawes 
of  sacred  Writ.  1685  Waller  Div.  Love  1.  44  Sacred  Writ 
our  reason  does  exceed.  1745  Pococke  Descr.  East  II.  i. 
60  Csesarea..is  remarkable  in  sacred  writ  upon  several 
accounts. 

trans/.  1608  Shaks.  Per.  n.  Prol.  13  At  Tarsus,  where 
each  man  Thinks  all  is  writ  he  speken  can. 

t  d.  A  written  communication  ;  a  missive,  letter. 

£:  izoo  Trin,  Coll.  Hovt.  7  Sainte  powel..wrot  )>o  a  writ 
and  sende  hit  synfulle  men.  cuas  Leg.  Kath.  407  He.. 
sende  iseelede  writes,  .to  alle  ^e  icudde  clerkes.  a  1300  A'. 
Horn  <)2,o  (Camb.  MS.),  A  writ  he  dude  deuise  j  A>ulf  hit 
dude  write.  13..  K,  Alis.  4503  (Laud  MS.),  He.. sent  10 
Alisaunder  a  wrytt.  c\-^Sir  Ferumb.  1774  DelyuerieJ> 
me  i>e  wryt,  )jat  Charles  sente  to  sir  Balanne.  c  1470 
Hknky  Wallace  \\\.  425  The  knycht  Schew  him  the  wryt 
lord  Persie  had  him  sent.  1588  Shaks,  Titus  A,  11.  iii.  264 
All  too  late  I  bring  this  fatall  writ.  159*  Kyd  Sp.  Trag, 
in.  ii.  26  A  letter  written  to  Hieronimo. . . '  For  want  of 
incke  receiue  this  bloudie  writ ', 

2.  a.  Without  article  (cf.  i  c).  That  which  is 
written ;  written  record. 

(TxJos  Lay.  25005  Nu  5e  habbeoS  iherd..wulc  word  heo 
sended  us  here  into  vre  londe  mid  write  \c  1275  writ]  &  mid 
worde.  13.,  K.  Alis.  yi^j  (Laud  MS.),  ^e  kyngctolde 
hem  by  wrytt  his  damage,  c  1375  in  An^lia  I.  315/507  3ut 
after  he[  =  Adam]gat  )?retty  sones  mo,  ..Jjus  in  writ  fynde  y. 
fl  1400-50  Wars  Alex,  24  As  I  in  writt  fynd.  162a  J.  M.-.yer 
Trtas.  Eccles.  Expos.  266  Barnabas  cured  the  sick  with  the 
touch  of  euangeiicali  writ.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  \\\.  184  If  of 
my  raign  Prophetic  Writ  hath  told  That  it  shall  never  end. 
X704  Pope  Windsor  For.  247  He.. Of  ancient  writ  unlocks 
the  learned  store,  a  17M  T.  Boston  View  Govt.  Grace 
(1734)  266  A  Will  declared,  testified,  and  signified  by  Word 
or  Writ.  1844  KiNGLAKE  Eothen  iv,  The  mere  human  sur- 
mises and  doubts  which  clash  with  Homeric  writ  1 

t  b.   =  Whiting  vbl.  sb,  9.     hX^oJig,  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8495  pis  writte  [on  a  marble  stone]  wit 
fele  was  red  and  sene.  1340-70  .^Z*-^.  ^  Diml.  1 136  He  bad 
bulden  of  marbre  A  piler.. ;  &  Jjat  ^ei  wrouhten  a  wrytte, 
c  1440  Promp.  Pari/,  534/1  Wrytte,  vpone  a  grave  stone,. . 
epitaphium.  c  1450  Holland  Houlate  395  Reid  the  writ  of 
thar  werk,  to  5our  witness.  x6oo  Fairfax  Tassoxw.yixyXx, 
I'his  found  he  grauen  in  the  tender  rinde ;. .  he  mused  on  this 
vncouthwrit.  1645  Ruthekford  Tryal  Hf  Tri.  Paiih  203 
There  is  writ  remaining  after  sin  is  acted... Writ  written 
with  a  pen  of  iron,  and  diamond. 

O.  Written  command,  order,  or  authority. 

In  later  use  generalized  from  the  senses  under  3. 

a  X40Q  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  360  5if  hit  ne  be  pley  of  lond 
by  wryt.  c  1480  Henhyson  Fox,  Wolf,  <5-  Httsb.  48  Half 
|e  writ  or  wiines  for  to  schaw  ?  c  1520  Vox  populi  328  in 
Hazl..£.  P.  P.  III.  279  Lysens  to  compowndc.By  fyne  or 
wrytte  of  post.  1538  Stahkey  England  i.  iv.  117  Touchyng 
appellatyonys  in  causys  and  reniouyng  by  wrytt.  1705 
Lond.Gaz.  No.  4i"3/3  Her  Majesty  haih been.. pleased,  by 
Writ,  to  Call  [him]  to  the  Hou.se  of  Lords.  1765  Black- 
STONB  Comm.  1.  148  The  convention  in  1688.. did  not  as- 
semble without  writ.  x8o8  W.  Selwyn  Law  Nisi  Prius 
II.  J020  [When]  the  proceedings.. have  been  instituted  in 
the  county  court  by  plaint,  and  not  by  writ. 

3.  A  formal  writing  or  paper  of  any  kind  ;  a  legal 
document  or  instrument.     (Passing  into  next.) 

aiiaa  O,  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  963,  Hu  se  papa 
Agatho  hit  feostnode  mid  his  write,  a  xaoo  in  Kemble  Cod 
Dipt.  IV.  203  Ich  mid  3usen  write  gelde  and  3eue..aen 
bro3ren  on  Chertseye  3o  ,x.  hyden  lond.  1358  Hkn.  HI 
Proclamation,  We  senden  ^ew  Jjis  writ  open,  iseined  wi))  vre 
seel,  c  1300  Havelok  136  He  sende  writes  sone  on-on  Alter 
his  cries.  136a  Langl.  P.  PL  A.  11.  49  Alle  to  witne&se 
wel  what  ^  writ  wolde,  In  what  manere  that  Meede  in 
niariage  was  i-feflfed.  X454  Rolls  0/ Par  It.  V.  257/1  Writtes 
executories  under  the  Kynges  grete  Scale.  X467  Mann.  <S- 
J/ouseh.  Exp.  (Roxb.)4o2  [^Paid]  for  a  notlier  wrytte  uppon 
the  patent  oflyvelode,  ij.s.  liij.d.  1538  Wkiothksi.evC^?-(7«. 
(Camden)  I,  91  [He]  was  made  a  baron  by  the  Kinges  wryU 
iS^x-^Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  231  That  he  may  haif 
inspectiouii  of  the  saidis  writtis  producit.  1601  Weever 
Mirr,  Mart.  D  vL  The  Bishop  . .  Caus'd  writs  be  set  on 
Rochesters  great  Church .  .commaunding  me  remember  To 
appeare.  167a  Sc.  Acts  {1820)  VIII.  87  'I'he  Writers  to  the 
signet. .are  heirby  discharged,  to  forme  or  write  writts  of 
anykind..,unles[etc.].  17*9  T.  iNNr.sCnV.  AVi.  Pref.(i879) 
12  A  writ  under  his  great  seal.  1809  Bawdwkn  Domesday 
Bk.  239  Witnessing  the  King's  writ  for  that  purpose.  18^3 
Tennvsom  Foresters  iv.  48  Lawful  King,  Whose  writ  will 
run  thro*  all  the  range  of  life. 

b.  Law.  A  written  command,  precept,  or 
formal  order  issued  by  a  court  in  tlie  name  of  the 
sovereign,  state,  or  other  competent  legal  authority, 
directing  or  enjoining  the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  to  do  or  refrain  from  doing 
some  act  specified  therein. 
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« 1400  in  Ent.  Gilds  (1870)  361  I?e  wrj't  Jrat  me  pledcth 
in  )»e  Citee,  by-fore  Justyces.  cx4SO  Goditow  Reg.  206 
(To]  come  fully  to  ihe  strcngthe  of  the  courte  for  the 
kyngis  breef  or  writte.  a  15x3  Fabyan  Chron,  vii.  (1516) 
33/1  A  wryt  was  directed  vnto  the  Mayre  and  Aldermen, 
curgynge  theym  that  [etc.J.  tfxS96^/>  7*.  Ji/creni.  i.  39 
Bring  them  away  10  execution :  The  wriit  is  come  abooue 
twohourcs  since.  160a  2HdPt,  Return fr.  Parttass.  v.  iii, 
2104  To  be  briefe  Academico,  writls  are  out  for  me,  to  ap- 
prehend me.  1^  Hammond  On  Ps.  buciii.  4  There  are  no 
writls  signed  for  their  execution.  1717  Prior  Doz'e  xviii, 
This  cruel  Writ,  wherein  you  stand  Indicted.  x8io  W. 
SELwvNZ«rrc;.Vm/'r/wj(ed.  2)  II.  779  After  possession  has 
been  given  under  the  writ.  1874  Ld.W.  P,  Lensox  Recoil.  I. 
aSi  A  brother  of  an  M.P.,  finding  sundry  writs  out  against 
htm. 

c.  With  ^(the  specific  designation). 

Writ  0/ aiel^  certiorari^  cessavit,  distringas^  ease ^  elegit^ 
emtry,  errvr,  execution,  fonnedon,  habeas  corpus^  inJuHC- 
tiffMf  inquiry,  tnanumission,  mesne^  tnort  etancestor,  non 
est  ini'entus^  privilege^  prohibition^  ravishment^  rebellion^ 
right,  summons,  venire  facias,  -waste,  etc. :  see  these  words. 
a  1400  in  Eng.  Gi/ds  (1870)  360  jif  he  is  y-pleted  by  wryt 
of  plee  of  londe.  1481  Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  II.  134  My 
wrcthe  of  subpena.  1569-9  in  Bolton  Stat.  Irel.  (1621)  325 
Any  writt  of  dower.  1643  Caryl  Expos.  Job  I.  967  A  writ 
or  patent  of  protection.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v., 
Wnt  of  Assistance, . .  of  Privelege, . .  of  Rebellion.  1833  Act 
3-4  Will.  IV,  c  27  §  36  [lists  many  writs  thereby  abolished^ 
X865  Act  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  104  §  47  A  Writ  of  Diera  clausit 
extremum  may  be  issued. 

d.  Spec.  A  document  issued  by  the  crown  con- 
veying a  summons  to  a  spiritual  or  temporal  lord 
to  attend  Parliament,  or  directing  a  sheriff  to  hold 
an  election  of  a  member  or  members  of  Parliament, 

c  1400  Contin.  Brut  324  To  J>e  parlement  was  sompned  by 
wryt . .  iiij  hisshopes  &  iiij  abbotes.  1435  Rolis  o/Parlt.  V, 
33s  He  was  elect  Abbot.. after  the  seid  Parlement  somond, 
and  hadde  never  Writte  of  Parlement.  1573  Nottingham 
Rec.  IV.  147  The  whrytt  for  reioynyng  ye  Parlament.  1610 
Holland  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  636  Then  was  Edward 
Nevill  by  the  King's  Writ  called  unto  the  Parliament.  1659 
Pkvnne  (title),  A  Brief  Register,  Kalendar,  and  Survey  of 
the  several  Kindsand  Formsof  Parliamentary  Writs.  ax700 
Evelyn  Diary  18  Sept.  1688,  Writs  were  issued  in  order 
to  a  Parliament.  1729  Jacob  Laio  Did.  s.v.  Parliament^ 
Among  the  Parliament  Writs  J4  Eliz.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng, 
III.  Ix.  292  They  issued  some  writs  for  new  elections.  i86x 
BucKLS  Civiliz.{iB6g)  II.  117  Ini264  [tlieEarl  of  Leicester] 
set  the  first  example  of  issuing  writs  to  cities  and  boroughs. 
x888  J.  Williams  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  697/1  The  writ 
is  to  be  returned  by  the  returning  officer. .  with  the  name  of 
the  member  elected  endorsed  on  the  writ. 

1 4.  =  Writing  vdL  sb.  5.  Freq.  in  writ.  Obs. 
(latterly  Sc). 

CI160  Ml/ric's  Horn.  (MS.  Bodl.  343)  fol.  63  b,  Felas 
wundrae.  .t>e  we  her  nyllaeS  on  write  setten.  C117S  Z-aiwi^. 
Horn.  75  pet  rihte  ileue  setten  J^e  twelue  apostles  on  write. 
f  zaoo  OKMIN3282  He  badd  settenn  upp  o  writt  All  mann- 
kinn,  forr  to  lokenn  [eta],  a  1300  in  E.E.P,  {1862)  154 
Slei;  he  was.. pat  ^is  lore  put  in  writte.  1375  Barbouk 
Bmce  I.  13  To  put  in  wryt  a  suthfast  story,  c  1460  Tmvne* 
ley  Myst.  vil  106  Loke  ye  do  it  well  in  wrytt.  1585  Tas.  I 
Ess,  Poesie  (Arb.)  14  When  in  writ  I  do  theirof  renerse. 
1651  Calderwood  Hist.  Kirk  C^odrovf  Soc.)  II.  446  The 
Bishop  of  Rosse  his  memorialls,  left  in  writt.  1684  Sir  G. 
Mackenzie  Inst.  Law  Scot,  (1694)  212  A  Testament,. does 
require  to  be  in  Writ. 

5.  allrtb.  3.nd  Comb.,  2.S writ-charier;  writ-proof 
adj.,  -reader,  -recuiing\  f  writ- rune,  a  written 
character ;  lience  in//.,  a  document  or  letter. 

c  i»os  Lav.  5750  pa  com  J?er  a  mon  irnen. .  J^e  brohte  writ- 
runen.  1781  Reading  not  preaching  \x,  5  To  apply  this  to 
our  writ-reading  clergy.  Ibid,  7  All  tliat  writ-readers  can 
read.  1841  Lever  C  O'Malley  Ixxxviii,  Our  family  have 
been  writ-proof  for  centuries.  X906  Eng.  Hist*  Rev.  July 
506  The  writ-charter  addressed  to  the  shire-moot. 

Writ,  dial,  variant  of  Wart  sb. 

Writ  (rit),  V,  Anglo-Irish,  [f.  prec]  trans.  To 
serve  (a  person)  with  a  writ  or  summons.  Also 
refl. 

iSSA  Pall  Mall  G.  14  Nov.  8/1  Pat  Horty  [interjected].. 
*  I  was  writted  myself,  and^  sold  out'.  1894  Somerville  & 
Ross  Real  Charlotte  xxviii,  Why.  don't  ye  writ  her  for  the 
money  ? 

Writabi'lity.  rare,  [Cf.  next  and  Ability.] 
Capability,  readiness,  or  disposition  to  write. 

1770  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  Lady  Ossory  15  Sept.,  Having 
recovered  my  write-ability  enough  to  thank  your  ladyship., 
for  your  kind  intentions.  1788  —  Let.  to  Mrs.  H,  More 
22  Sept.,  My  writability  in  pressing  my  letters  on  you. 

Writaole  (rai-tab'l),  a,    [f.  Wkitb  z/.  -f -able.] 

1,  That  may  be  written  ;  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  or  set  down  in  writing. 

X78a  Mme.  D'Arblav  Diary  30  Oct.,  The  talk  was  by  no 
means  writable;  but  very  pleasant  1799  Coleridge  in 
Sandford  T.  PooU  (1888)  I.  300,  I  go  to  the  famous  Harz 
Mountains.. to  see  the  mines... On  my  return  I  will  write 
you  all  that  is  writable.  X853  Ruskin  Stones  Ven.  III.  ii.  07 
All  written  or  writable  law  respecting  the  arts  is  for  the 
childish  and  ignorant. 

2.  Suitable  for  writing  with. 

1844  Mas.  Bkowninc  Lett.  Home  (1877)  I.  267,  I  am 
turning  this  pen  round  and  round  to  find  a  writable  side 
to  it. 

t  Writa-tion.  Obs.  rare.  [Irreg.  f.  as  prec.  + 
-ATro>'.]     Poor  or  insipid  writing. 

1778  Miss  Carter  Lett,  to  Mrs.  Montagu  I'i8i7)  III.  95 
What  writing,  as  somebody  used  to  say,  what  writatton  it  all 
is  !  X787  Bentham  Wks.  (1843)  X.  174  Ninctenths  of  it  is 
bad  writation  about  the  origin  of  society. 

Writative  (rai.tativ),  a,    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ative.] 

L  i^isposed  to  write;  givea  or  addicted  to 
writing.    Now  rare. 
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1736  Pope  Let.  to  Swift  17  Aug.,  Increase  of  years  makes 
men  more  talkative  but  less  writative.  17SS  Chesterf.  Let. 
19  Dec,  Deaf  people  are  commonly  as  frivolously  writative. 
1920  Sat.  Kez'.  17  Jan.  55  Our  *  writative '  contemporaries. 

2.  Marked  by  inclination  or  addiction  to  writing. 

X746  Burke  in  Leadbeater  PaPers  (1862)  II.  72,  I  always 
distinguish  between  a  man's  talkative  and  writative  charac- 
ter. 1^68  Woman  of  Honor  III.  102, 1  was  in  a  fine  writa- 
tive vein. 

Write  (rait),  sb.'^  Chiefly  Sc.  Also  5-7  wryte 
(5  vryte,  6  Sc.  vryit,  wryt),  4  wri^t,  5  wryjt, 
6  north,  wrighte  ;  Sc.  6-7  wreit  (6  vr-,  ur-),  7 
wreitte,  6-9  wreat,  7  wreatt,  wrait,  9  wraet, 
vreet.  [var.  of  Writ  sb.  after  Write  v.,  ordirectly 
f.  the  latter. 

Examples  earlier  than  the  16th  century  are  prob.  mere 

fraphic  variants  of  writ  (as  sometimes  shown  by  the  rime), 
ut  may  have  helped  to  introduce  the  new  form.] 

f  1.  That  which  is  written ;  a  written  record  or 
work  ;  a  writ,  writing,  letter,  document,  etc.    Obs. 

Latterly,  and  from  C1465  to  c  1630  chiefly,  Sc. 

ri37S  Cursor M.  8495  (Fairf.),  pis  write  wi(i  many  was 
rede  and  sene.  14. .  Sir  Beues  (C.)  1260  Fort>e  he  goth  with 
l^at  wryte.  1466  Reg.  Mag.  Sig,  Scot,  -zi^/n  Made  the  day 
of  this  present  write  be  us  and  our  counsale.  1500  Caldwell 
Papers  (Mail!.  CI.)  I.  52  We  baiff  subscriwiti>is  wryte  wyth 
our  handes.  1566  Stapleton  Ret.  Unir.  Jervel  iv.  32  The.. 
Legat  brought  forth  a  write  fromZosimus.  1568  T.  Howell 
Newe  Sonets  (1879)  114  Thes  my  triflyngtoyes,  and  far  vn- 
conning  writes.  1633  Costlie  Whore  iv.  \\,  Let's  read  these 
writes.  What's  here?  complaints  against  my  worthy  bro- 
thers. 1678  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  (1699)  261 
A  Write  that  is  null.  1705  Dalrymple  Coll.  Sc.  Hist.  267, 
I  have  neither  seen  Writes  norChartularies,  only  a  Copy  of 
the  Charter.  ij6z  in  Naime  Peerage  Evidence  (1874)  98 
His  own  proper  writes  and  evidents. 

1 2.  a.  Holy  (or  the")  Write,  =  Writ  sb.  1  c. 

1303  R.  Bkunne  Handl.  Synne  4845  Holy  wryte  swyche 
men  holdes  As  wylde  wulues  hrekyng  foldes.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  V.  {yohtii  184  pe  fyrste  skil.  .he  tuk  vt  of  haly  vryte 
\rifne  it].  14. .  Arth.  ^  Merl,  686  (Douce  MS.),  fus  holy 
wry3t  wetnessyi>  hyt.  1551  Crowley  Pleas.  <$■  Pain  537 
Holy  wryteteacheth  you  so.  1567  Gude  ^  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.) 
113  Ihow.  .hes  promittit  in  the  write. .Of  all  thatr  Sin  to 
mak  ihame  quyte. 

fb.  Written  record;  writing;  "  Writ  sb.  2. 
Chiefly  Sc.    Obs. 

1483  in  Acts  Lords  of  Council  {\^\%)  II.  p.  cxxvii,  Ane  act 
of  the  Lordis.  .gevin  thairupon  be..actentik  write  and 
document,  xsga  J,yndesay  Monarche  5319  He  hes  red,  in 
Hebrew  wryte,  Off  fyftene  signis.  a  1553  Udai.l  RoysterD. 
II.  iii.  (Arb.)  36  No  man  for  despite,  By  worde  or  by  write 
His  felowe  to  twite.  ax^^Z  Lisdesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron. 
Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  366  Of  the  quhilk.  .the  nobillis.. hard  tell 
alsweiil  be  wreit  as  be  toung.  cx^^"]  Sir  W,  Mube  Wks, 
(S.T.S.)  II.  238  The  monuments  of  wryte  of  the  greatest 
antiquitie.  i68x  Stair  Instit.  \.  345  Private  Ways  are  Con- 
stitute..by  going  and  coming  that  way  uninterrupted., 
fourtyyears  without  Write,  or  any  other  Right.  1825  Jamie- 
son  Suppl.,  //•>:Vtf,.  .writing,  as  contrasted  with  verbal 
communication. 

+  3.  Law.  =  Writj3.  3  b,  c.     Obs. 

a  1400  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  361  Wrytes  of newe  disseysyne, 
..And  wri^t  of  ry5tofdowarye.  2477  Past  on  Lett,  111.  212 
Ye  must  have  a  meen  be  sum  wryte  of  trespas  for  them. 
1489-90  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  92  Afore  Easter,  send 
upp  your  pardons,  wrytes  of  dedimus.  1516  in  Test.  Ebor. 
(Surtees)  VI.  2  By  wright  of  entre,  1538  Starkev  England 
I.  iv.  117  He  wyl  by  wryte  remoue  hys  cause  to  the  court  at 
Westmynstur.  1550  Cbowley  Epigr,  249  A  Baylife .  .serued 
with  one  wryte  an  whole  score  or  tweyne. 

4.  Sc.  e=  Writ  sb,  4.     Only  in  phr,  in  write. 
1S3S  Stewart  Cron.  ScoUK^oWs)  III.  127  The  king. .All 

his  desjT  in  wryte  syne  tohimsend.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj., 
Stat.  David  II,  47  The  summonds..sall  be  put  in  write. 
<z  Z645  Ld.  Napier  il/^;«.  (1793)49  To  set  downe  there,  .in- 
formations in  wreat  under  there  hand.  1717  Wodbow  Corr. 
(1843)  II'  370  They  behoved  to  set  them  {sc.  answers]  down 
in  write. 

5.  a.  Sc,  Handwriting;  manner  or  style  of 
calligraphy. 

Handof  write:  see  Hand  j^.  16b. 

AX614  J.  Melvill  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  185  He  causit 
wryt  a  copie  in  guid  wrait.  1678  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  Laws 
Scot.  11.  525  One  mans  write  will  difier  from  it  self  at  several 
occasions.  1814  Gaifs  New  Brit.  Theatre  I.  351  Whose 
write  is  it?  not  Henry's,  sure,  no— yes  1  i8js  Jamieson 
Suppl.  s.v.,  Sma'  "write,  small  text ;  Grit,  Big,  or  Muckle 
write,  round  text.  1887  Service  Life  Dr.  Duguid  190  My 
write  being  noo  verycrabbit. 

b.  Write-of-hand,  the  art  or  method  of  writing. 
dial. 

1863  Mrs.  Gaskell  Sylvia's  L.  xliii,  A  could  wish  as  a'd 
learned  write-of-hand,.  .for  a've  that  for  to  tell  Christopher 
as  might  set  his  mind  at  ease. 

Write  (rait),  sb.^     [f.  the  vb.] 

L  Write-off:  fa.  A  printed  form  with  blanks 
for  filling  in  with  writing.     Obs. 

x^Sa  Beawes  Lex  Merc.  Rediv.  36^  No  Monev  will  be 
paid.. without  such  a  Draught,  or  what  is  called^  a  Write 
oflF.  i8z6  in  P.  Auber  Analysis,  Suppl.  (1828)  56  For  every 
sum  drawn  out  of  the  Bank  of  England,  a  writeoff,  or  draft, 
shall  be  signed. 

b.  A  cancellation  in  or  by  writing. 

1905  Daily  Chron.  22  July  2/6  The  write-off  in  respect  of 
the  short  weight  was  inevitable. 

2.  Write-up,  a  written  account  or  description 
commending  or  praising  a  person  or  thing.  Orig. 
(and  chiefly)  U.S. 

1887  Aberdeen  (Dakota)  Republican  31  Dec.  2/2  The 
LaMoure  Progress . .  has  an  elaborate  write-up  of  its  city  and 
county.  1901  Eliz.  Banks  Neivspaper  Girl  22  What '  write- 
ups    ihey  gave  me,  to  be  sure  I 

Write,  obs.  var.  Weight  sb."^ 
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Write  (rait),  V.  Forms  :  (see  below).  [OE, 
writan,  =  OYx\-->.wr%ta  to  score,  write  (Fris.  write 
to  wear  by  rubbing,  etc.),  OS.  wrttan  to  cut,  write 
(MLG.  wrtten),  OHG.  riz,an  to  tear,  draw  (MHG. 
rit,en,  G.  reissen),  ON.  rita  to  score,  write  (Norw. 
rita^  vrita,  Sw.  rita  to  draw)  ;  cf.  ON.  and  Icel. 
rita  (wk.  v.),  to  write.  The  relationship  of  the 
stem  wW/-  to  Du.  and  LG.  forms  without  w 
(MDu.  and  MLG.  riten,  etc)  is  doubtful.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms, 

1.  Inf.  (and  Pres.  stent),  a.  i-2writan,  2-4  (6 
arch.)  writen  (3  Orm.  ■writenn,  writtenn),  4 
wry  ten,  5  -yn,  writon;  4-  write  (5  wrijte, 
9  dial,  wroite),  4-6  wryte  (5  wreyte,  whryte, 
wryth(e,  9  north,  dial,  wreyt),  5  wrytt(e,  5-7 
wryt,  6  vryt ;  5  wrighte,  6-7  wright,  6  Sc.  vriht, 
5  wrygth,  wry5t(e,  5-6  wryght,  6  wryghte. 
^.  4-5,  Sc,  6  writte,  5-6  Sc,  8  writt,  4,  Sc.  5-7 
writ,  Sc.  5-7  vrit.  7.  5-7,  9  Sc.  wret  (7 
Sc.  vret),  6  wrett,  wxete,  Sc,  wreit,  ureit, 
7-9  wreat  (9  vreet,  wireete).  5.  Sc.  6  wraite, 
9  vrait, 

a.  831  in  O.  E.  Texts  445  f>is  mid  episcopus  rodetacne 
[ic]  festnie  &  write.  83s  Ibid.  447  Ic  abba  ^^eroefa  cySe  & 
wntan  hate  hu  min  wiUa  is.  cxioo  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  F.) 
an.  40,  Matheus.  .agan  his  godspell  to  writen.  13. .  Cursor 
M.  64B  [None]  mat  write.. J^e  mikel  ioy.  14..  Chaucer's 
Anel.  4-  Arc.  209  (Harl.  MS.),  Sheo  gane  hit  wreyte.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  534  Wrytyn,  scribo.  1449  Paston  Lett.  I.  87 
[He  prayeth]  me  to  wrythe  to  50W.  'ia  1450  tr.  Higden  V. 
359  Orator.. did  wry3te  the  Actes  of  thapostles.  1480  in 
Cely  Papers  (Camden)  52  As  of  any  tydynges  her  y  con 
none  wrytt  yow  as  ^etl.  1503  Dunbar  Thistle  ff  Rose  23 
In  my  honour  sum  thing  thow  go  wryt  \,rime  delytj.  158J} 
Peele  Eglogue  B  j  b.  To  writen  sike  praise.  ?  1616  SiR  W. 
Mure  Misc.  Poems  xvi.  3  My  barren  muse . .  to  wryt  forbears. 
i6;^3  in  Jt^I.  Friends*  Hist.  Soc.  July  (1^14)  g8  Thou  should 
wright  to  her.  1864  Tennyson  A'iw/A.  /arw^rxv,Summun 
I  reckons  'uU  'a  to  wroite. 

j5.  13. .  Cursor  M.  5323  pe  king  l?an  did  his  lettres  writte 
[r/wtf  lite].  Ibid.  9898  Fairer . .  Jjan  .  .  ani  clerc  mai  writ  wit 
inc.  1423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  clxxxil,  Quhat  nedis  me.  .To 
writt  ail  this?  1533  Gau  Richt  Vay  25  Al  the  buikis.. 
quhilk.  .oders  cane  writ,  a  1700  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ. 
iX.  365  To  writt  her  life.  1704  Atholl  in  Seafeld's  Lett. 
(1915)  137,  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  writte..  last  week. 

y.  xiTj  in  Makculloch  MS.  (S.T.S.)  zZ  Sarffo,..\o-w\t.\.. 
1536  BooRDE  in  Introd,  etc.  (1870)  52  To  wrett  att  theyr 
request,  a  1547  in  Anglia  XII.  260  Off  hur  goodnese  then 
wolde  I  wrete.  1573TVKIE  in  Cath.  Tractates  (S.T.S.)  11,  I 
haif  thocht. .  to  wreit  this  writting  amanges  the  rest.  1603 
in  zotk  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  1.  31  The  man  that 
teichis  me  to  vret.  X640  Sir  W.  Mure  Covnier-Bvff^i  A 
schollar . .  A  pasquill  did  against  his  Countrey  wreat.  1699 
Seafields  Lett.  (1912)  256,  I  have.,litell  to  wret.  1705 
Ibid.  (1915)  46  He  layes  it  on  me  to  wreat.  1859  E.  B. 
Ramsky  Remin.  v.  (ed.  5)  99  To  write,.,  in  old-fashioned 
Scotch  pronunciation . .  (isl  to  wireete.  1871  W.  Alexander 
Johnny  Gibb  xUx,  Ye'll  jist  vreet  aflfat  ance.  1914  Angus 
Shetland  Gloss.  158  JF«/,.,  to  write; /.^  and /a/,  wret 

5.  1564  Q.  Mary  in  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  XIV.  201 
We  ar  movit . .  to  wrait  this  present  unto  you.  1580  Hay 
in  Cath.  Tractates  (S.T.S.)  68  That  quhilk  Ihone  Caluin 
wraites  in  the  fourt  buik.  1866  Grecor  Ban^ffsh.  Gloss.  204 
pyait, .  .to  write. 
b.  yd  pers.  sing.  1-4  writ,  3  wryt. 

c  xooo  i^LFRic  Horn.  II.  2  Mycei  yfel  deS  se  3e  leas  writ, 
c  1175  Lamb.  Hom,  21  pe  deofel . .  writ  heo  [sc.  a  sin]  in  his 
tables,  1390  GowER  Conf.  III.  245  The  Philosophre. .  Writ 
and  conseileth  to  a  king. 

2.  Fa.  t.  a.  Sing,  (latterly  also  //.).  a.  1-6, 
9  north,  dial,  wrat  (3  //.  wratenn,  5  whrat,  Sc. 
vrat,  wart),  4,  6  wratte  ;  2,  4-  wrate,  5  wraite, 
Sc.  5-7  wrait,  5  wTayt(e,  6  wraitt,  vrait,  9  dial. 
wraat,  wreat. 

Since  c  1300  chiefly  north,  and  Sc,  but  also  in  southern  use 
c  1540-C  162a 

743-5  in  Earle  Land  Charters  (188S)  43  Wilfrid  bisceop 
he  hit  wrat.  c  1 175  Cott.  Hom.  235  God  t?as  la^e .  wrate  bis 
him  self,  cxzoo  [see  B.  ^h\  13..  Cursor  M.  21243  Pe 
godspel  in  itali  he  wratte  {Fairf.  wrate,  rime  smatej.  c  1375 
Ibid,  1470  (Fairf),  Ennoc.. wrate  [Gbtt.  wrat]sumbokis  wij* 
hishande.  c  1423  Wyntoun Cr(7«.  vii.  1854  Hs  Alexander.. 
Wart  [v.r.  wrait]  til  Schir  Mathow.  1481  Cely  Papers 
(Camden)  76  The  clawys  that  je  whrat  of  Laysetter.  1585 
WnnsEY  Choice Embl.  {1S&6}  *4b,  Seneca.. wratte  lament- 
able Tragedies,  a  1586  Sidney  A  rcadia  in,  (1922)  25  Upon 
^  roote  of  the  tree . .  she  wrat  this  couplet,  x6ao  T.  Peyton 
Glasse  Time  1.  51  That  sweete  Disciple  which  the  Gospell 
wrate.  1708  Falconer  in  Heame  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  II.  130, 
I  wrate  once  and  again.  1824  [Carr]  Craven  Gloss.  124 
Wraat,.  .^NXQtc.  i8a8-  in  Yorks.  and  Line  glossaries 
{wraie).  1894  Heslop  Northumbld  Gloss.  799  He  wrat  him 
a  letter. 

^.  3-8  WTot,  5-6  wrotte,  wrott;  4  wrote, 
5  //.  wroten,  6  wroate  (wroght)  ;  4-5  wroot,  6 
wroott,  WTOut(e. 

C1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  17  Elch  of  hem  wrot  {  =  Latnb. 
Hom.  75  wrat]hisuers.  1303  R.  Brunne //'awir'/.  Synne  ^i.%x 
A  fende.  .wrote  alle  )>at  euer  (jey  spake.  13. .  K.Alis.  4778 
(Laud  MS.),  He.. wroot  Alle  fise  wondres.  1377  Langl. 
P,  PL  B.  XIX.  478,  I.,  wrote  \v.rr.  wroot,  wrou^te,  wro^t]  as 
me  mette.  c  x^  Wycliffite  Bible  Acts  xv.  23  The  apostlis 
..  wroten.. greting.  ?i48i  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  202  A  letter 
from  you  wherin  5e  wrotte  for  your  mone.  1513  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  I.  212  A  letter  the  Swyssers  wroott  unto 
me.  (7x529  Skeuton  Ware  Hauke  22^,  I  wroute  a  verse. 
?ci53o  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  III.  1S9  Sythe  1  last 
wroght  to  you.  1557  '"  Foxe  A,  Hf  M.  (1576)  1891/1 
Whether  thou  wrotest  it  not,  1590  Tarlton  News  Purga^. 
A  2  Virgin  after  he  wrot  his  A  eneidos,  wrote  his  Culc-x.  1709 
Stryi-e  Ann.  Ref,  I,  246  He  wrot  to. .Cecil  to  release  him. 
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X748  Richardson  C/«n«a  (1768)  VI.  299  A  Letter,  .which 
ttiou  wrotesu 

7.  5-9  (now  dial^  writ  (6  Sc,  vrit),  5-7  writt, 
(7  ritt),  6-7  writte ;  5  wryt,  6  wrytte. 

c  1400  ^tf7«.  /?(7itf  6585  There  as  he  writ  of  these  worch- 
yngcs.  1479  Cely  Facers  (Camden)  15  5e  wryt  to  me  a 
clawys  in  your  letter.  1539  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  II. 
152  Yowr  Kyng  wrytte  agaynste  Lwtther.  igGi  T.  Hoby  tr. 
Castiglione  w.  {1900)  144  A  letter  which  [she]  writt  unto  her 
lover.  1600  W.  Watson  Decacordon  (1602)  226  They  writ 
to  all  their  brethren.  1648-63  [see  B.  22  bj.  x666  in  xuh 
Rep.  Hist.  Ji/SS.  Cotnm.  App.  V,  14,  I  ritt  wonce  to  yon, 
a  1699  Lady  Haucett  Autobiog.  (Camden)  9  Aly  Lord  H. 
writt  to  my  mother.  <z  1774  Goldsm.  tr.  ScarrorCs  Com. 
Romance  (1775)  I.  313,  1  writ  to  her,  she  received  my 
letter.  1788  Trijier  No.  12,  156  Authors  (who  writ  in  the 
Latin  tongue).  iSs^^'hackeray  Esmond  ii.  i,  He  writ  back 
a  letter. 

5.  5-7  write. 

f  1454  Pecock  Folewer-j  pe  book  which  y  write  in  eng- 
lisch.  158a  R.  Robinson  tr.  LeiantCs  Assertion  iji.  5  That 
lohn  which  concerning  Arthure  write  the  golden  hisiorie. 
a  1700  [see  B.  16]. 

6.  Sc.  6-7  wreit  (vreit),  7  wreitt,  wreat,  6 
■wrett,  6,  9  wret. 

1540  Compi.  Scot.  116  Also  he  vreit  ane  lettir.  c  1560  [see 
B.  7  b].  a  1568  Henryso'Cs  Sum  Praciysis  9  (Bann.  ^IS.), 
The  quhilk.-^e  niwrht  vnderstude,  Bot  wrett  on  as  5e  culd. 
«  1^5  MoNTGOMERiE  Flyting  (T.)  64s  Witness  sum  vers  he 
wreit  iHarl.  MS.  wreatj.     a  x6oo — /Www  {1910)  240  Sant 

rter  wrett  aiie  vj>air  quhair.     1653  in  Spalding  Club  Misc. 
45,  I  wreitt  lykewayes  to  my  sone  in  law  to  assist  him. 
1914  [see  A.  I  y}. 

D.  PL  a.  I  writon,  3-5  writen  (3  Orm.  -enn), 
4-5  WTjrten,  5  writun,  wrytyn  (9  dial,  rit*n)  ;  4 
write,  5  whryte,  Sc.  wryt. 

c  888  .Alfred  Boeth.  xviii.  |  3  Eac  t>a  3e  hi  ymb  writon, 
a  ixoo  yices  ^  y.  27  Dat  3e  ure  hali  faderes..  writen.  1390 
Gower  Con/.IW.  85  Yit  of  that  Calistre  And  Aristotle  whyU 
cm  write  lo  Alisandre,  thou  schalt  wite.  C14S0  Capgrave 
St.  Gilbert  95  pei , ,  mor-ouyr  wrytyn  and  sent  on-to  i>e 
Pope,  compleynyng.  14. .  Wycliffite  Bible  Acts  xv.  23  The 
apostlis-.wroten  \v.rr.  wryien,  writen,  writun]. .to  hem., 
greting.  1480  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  55  5e  whryte  to  howr 
father  that  [eicj.  1887  S.  Cluslu.  Gloss.  86  Wcy  rifn,. . Yai 
rifn,..Dhai  rifn. 

3.   I  wreotan,  -on,  4-5  wreten,  wrete. 

852  in  Birch  Cartul.  II.  58  Her  sindan  3a  naman  Sere 
monna  J>c  \>\%  wreotan  &  festnedan.  ^900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist, 
(1890)  346  pxtte  seolfaii  ^'a  his  lareowas  act  his  mu^e  wreo- 
ton.  J340-70  Alex.  \  Dind.  34  J>e  gentil  genosophistiens. . 
To  t>e  cmperour  alixandre  here  answerus  wreten.  1387 
Trbvisa  Higden  V.  147  Athanasius..and  ojjcr  bisshoppes 
..wrete  for  seventy  chapitres.  £^1440  Wyclijffite Bible  Acts 
XV.  33  (MS.  Bodl.  2771,  pe  apostlis.. wreten  bi  ^  bondis 
of  hem.  .greetyng.  1449  Faston  Lett,  I.  76  Your  eronds  that 
yc  wrete  to  me  fore. 

a   IVeak forms,   5  wrytted,  pi.  writide(n. 
^  cx4ao  i'Vyclijffite  Bible  i  Esdr.  iv.  6  Thei  writiden  accus- 
ing a^ens  the  dwellers.  Ibid.  8  ['ITiey]  writen  [v.r.  writede].. 
con  epistil.   1449  Paston  Lett.  I.  83  My  cosyn  Cler  wrytted 
to  me  that  sche  spake  with  Schrowpe. 

3.  Fa,  ppU.  a.  a.  ;a)  1  sewriten,  2-3  jewriten, 
3-5  i-,  4-5  ywriten,  4  ywriton,  -ein,  3-4  i-, 
5  ywryten,  5-6  -yn.  (^)  1-7  writen  (i  uuriten, 
3  Orm,  writenn,  5-6  wirten,  5  -in),  4-5  writ- 
ene,  4-5,  Sc,  6  -in,  5  -yn,  -on,  -un,  6  Sc,  vrit- 
yn(e ;  4-6  wryten,  4-5  -yn  (wyrtyn,  5  Sc, 
vyrty n),  5  -un,  -on,  -ine,  Sc,  vrytin ;  6  wryght- 
en,  6-7  wrighten, 

(a)  f  880  in  O.  E.  Texts  453  Ond  slo  tSis  lond  gewriten  & 
unbeBiten  [etc.].  f  1175  Lnmb.  Hom,  11  [It]  wcs  iwriten 
inne  \>^  table.  Ibid.^  Nu  weren  ^as  ^reo  la^e  je-writen. 
X3.,  K.  Alls.  4043  Hit  is  y-writein.  \jf>%  Lancu  P,Pl.  A. 
I.  174  Wordes  i.wrtten  in  ^e  Ewangclye.  ?<:iS30  in  Ellis 
On^,  Lett.  Ser,  in.  H.  221  Y  wrytyn  at  Godolpnyn. 

ib)  Beowulf  i633  On  ^aem  waes  or  writen  fyrn-sewinncs. 
a  xaoo  Moral  Ode  334  A  boken  hit  [is]  writen  ^er  me  mei  hit 
reden.  ai4ooin  Relig.  Z-j-r/cj /^/AC.  (1924)  i57Tyl_a  lettre 
of  loue  me  lede,  pat  was  wyrtyn  on  a  wall,  a  1447  in  Etlis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  I.  8  Wrytyn.. the  xij.  day  of  Marche, 
X517  Lincoln  Wills  iLinc.  Rec.  Soc.)  V.  75  The  last  will.. 
wirten  the  day  a  bovcsaid.  issa  O/^ce  o/A  ugm..  Misc.  Bk. 
XLVt  No.  147  Thcdayc.aboue  wryghten.  1693  Senjields 
Lett.  (1912)  127  This  is  wryten  in  my  bed.  1703  Ibid,  (1915) 
8,  1  have  writen  to  the  Earle. 

6,  4-5  iwritten,  5  ywrytten,  6  ywritten ; 
4-  written  (5-6  writtyn,  5-6,  Sc,  7  -in,  7 
writt'n),  4-6  wrytten,  5  wryttyn  (whxyttyn), 
5-6  -yne,  9  Sc.  vrutten, 

13..  Cursor  M.t<^^  In  his  time  war  l>c  fabu[lj3  written. 
X387'rBEViSA  ///^i/ri  VIII.  41  As  it  is  i-writtcn  in  his  lyf, 
ci4S$  Wyntoun  Chron,  \\.  325  As  in  (je  Bibil  wryttyn  \v.r, 
writtm]  is.  1481  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  78, 1  havcwhryttyn 
loyow  dyvarys  lettyrs.  156a  A.  Brooke  A' (7Wfwj<^  ^w/.  711 
Ywritten  haue  I  red..  There  is  no  better  way  to  fishc.  1644 
MiLTCS  Areop.  (Arb.)  71  Things  not  before  discourst  or 
writt'n  of.  1871  W.  Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  xlviii,  [How] 
hisna  he  vrutten  to  you? 

7.  4-5  iwreten,  5  -yn,  ywreten ;  4-7  wreten, 
4-6  -yn,  5-6  -in,  5  -yne,  -on,  Sc,  6-7  wreittin 
(6  vreittin),  7  wreaten,  6  wraitten. 

1387  Trkvisa  Higden  VII.  79  As  l>ere  is  wreten  in  lettres. 
Ibid.  441  Em'-Tus  had  i-wreten  and  descrj'ved  Anselms  lyf. 
14..  Chaucer's  Sec.  Nun's  T,  91  (Lansd,  MS-),  Euery 
where  ^is  wordes  al  wi  » golde  wreten  [Camb,  MS.  i-wretyn] 
were.  1476  in  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  4  That^  Thomas 
Kesten  hat  ywreten  unto  me.  1534  Cromwell  in  Li/e  ^ 
Lett.  (1902)  I,  385  Wrctyn  at  my  house.  1581  Excheq. 
Rolls  Scotl.  XXI.  421  The  landis  aboune  wreittin.  1664  J. 
Carstairs  Lett.  (1846)  109,  I  have  wreaten  ane  other  lyne 
to  the  Lord  (chancellor.  1685  Seafield's  Lett.  (1912)  10, 1 
would  have  wreten  to  you,  169^1  bid,  109  [A  letter]  wrcittcn 
to  him. 
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S.  5,  Sc,  6  wrettyn,  6  wretten  (-on,  Sc,  -in). 

144s  Paston  Lett.  I.  59  Wrettyn  in  haste,  at  Norwich. 
'J!  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huoncxv'\.  407  Letters.. wretten  on  the 
pamcnt.  a  1578  Lindesav  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.) 
II.  50  This  letter. .[was]  wrettin  be  thir  thrie  foirsaid  per- 
sonis  in  all  hei^t. 

€.  7  Sc,  wraitten. 

a  1614  J.  Melvill  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  367,  I  have 
wraitten  a  special  treatise  tiiairof. 

t>-  a.  3-5  i-,  y write,  ywryte  ;  3-7,  Sc,  8 
write  (7  wright),  4-6  wryte, 

c  1175  Cott.  Hom.  241  Hit  is  iwrite  Nemo  [etc.].  £i200. 
etc.  [see  Ywrjt pa. pple.].  c  laoo  Moral  Ode  228  (Trin.),  A 
boc  hit  is  write.  13. .  Citron.  R.  Glouc.(Ro\U)  1901  Ywrite 
[v.r.  wryte]  was  lo  J?is.  c  i4ao  Chron.  Vilod.  cccxvi,  pe 
sothe  as  y  fynd  yii  story  y  wryte.  1480  Cely  Papers  (Cam- 
den) 43  Wryte  at  London.  1678  in  12M  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Cofttm.  App.  V.  53  Hee  has  wright  my  Lord  all  perticulars, 
x68a  [see  B.  15  a].  1705  Seafield  Lett.  (1915)  61  It  is  write 
by  one  I  can  trust. 

^'  5  i-»  ywritte,  5,  6-7  arch,  ywrit ;  5-6 
writte  (5  whritte),  5  wrytte,  5-6  wryt,  6-  (now 
dial,  or  arch.)  writ,  6-7  writt. 

1433  YoNGE  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  12a  As  y  fynde  writte. 
X424  Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  I.  39  I-wrytte  at  London. 
"i^ST  f<^ton  Lett.  I.  417  Wryt  hastly  at  London.  ax54a 
Wyatt  in  Anglia  XVIII.  273  As  it  is  writt.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q,  I.  X.  19  Her  sacred  Boolce,  with  bloud  ywrit.  1642  H. 
lAouK  Song  0/ Soul  I.  ni.  xxvi,  On  which,  .be  ywrit  These 
words,  z^i  Penn  in  Pennsylv.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  (1S64)  I. 
210,  I  have,  .writt  truth.  1859  Tennyson  Elaine  1103  The 
letter.. being  writ  And  folded. 

7*  3-5  iwrete,  4-5  ywreto ;  4-6  wrete,  7  Sc, 
wreat  (e,  wreitt, 

cxz-js  Lay.  23981  pat  soj^e  his  iwrete.  X303  R.  Brunne 
Handl.  Synne  2179  Hyt  ys  seyde  ]>urgh  lawe  wrete,  pat 
[etc.].  1426  Lydg.  he  Gnil.  Pilgr.  10008  The  word  ywrete 
in  sapyence.  a  isag  Skelton  Bouge  of  Court  438  On  tliat 
sleue  these  wordes  were  wrete.  166a  J.  Cakstairs  Lett. 
(1846)  97, 1  havewreate  a  lyne  to  the  Provost  in  that  matter, 
i^g^SeaJields  Lett,  (1912]  144 The  Secretarys  are  wreitt  to 
anent  it. 

^'  5  ywret ;  5  wrette,  5,  Sc.  9  wret,  5,  7  wrett. 

14Z3  m  Rep.  Hist.  MSS,  Comm.  Var.  Coll.  IV.  83  Y  wret 
at  Exeter  the  day.  .a  hove  y  sayd.  ?  1460  Paston  Lett.  I. 
539  Wret  the  v.  day  of  Decembre.  1646  Hamilton  Papers 
(Camden)  126  The  other  was  wrett  yesternight,  X9X4  [see 
A.  xt\ 

(,  6-8,  9  dia/,  or  il/tl.  wrote  (6  roten),  7 
wroate ;  6  wrotte,  7  wrott,  7-8  wrot. 

1565  Stafletom  tr.  Bede  12  Such  thinges  as  I  haue  wrote 
of  the  most  holy  father,  c  157a  Gascoigne  Fruites  xcii. 
When   worlces  of  warre  are    wrotte  by  such  as   I.     X637 

^.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Dtinke'Dyh^So  I ..  Have  wroate  a 
otchpotch.  1693  Pepvs  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  212 
As  had  they  been  wrott  on  purpose.  17x0  Pbideaux  Orig, 
Titltes  iii.  Z54  An  exliortatory  Epistle  wrot  to  bim.  1738 
Chambers  Cycl,  s.v,  i'erse^  The  Books  themselves  were 
wrote  I1738  written)  all  running.  1848  Dickens  Dombey 
xxxiv,  Has  she  wrote  to  me?  1879-  in  dial,  glossaries 
(Shropsh.,  Warw.,  etc.). 
B.  Signification. 

I,  trans,  1.  f  a.  To  score,  outline,  or  draw  the 
figure  of  (something)  ;  to  incise,    Obs, 

BeoTvul/  1688  Hro3gar  . .  hylt  sceawode,  ealde  lafe,  on 
dxm  waes  or  writen  fyrn-;;ewinnes,  c^T  J^LVv-zoGregorys 
Past.  C.  xxi.  160 Nim  sume  ti5lan..&  writon  hieteSa  burj 
Hierusalem.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  290 Writ  Jjonne  J^am 
horse  on  J>am  heafde  foran  cristes  mael.  c  laas  Leg,  Katli. 
100  tShe]  wrat  on  hire  breoste . .  J?e  hail  rode  taken,  c  1366 
Chaucer  Rom,  Rose  413  Another  thing  was  don  there  write 
'I'hat  semede  lyk  an  Ipocrite.  a  X450  Medit.  Life  ^  Passion 
of  Chtist  1350  Loue  t>at  art  so  mykel  of  myjt.  Writ  in  myn 
herte  t>atreuful  s>3t.  1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Dec.  136 
By  myne  eie  the  Crow  his  clawe  dooth  wright.  X590  —  F. 
Q.  II.  viii.  43Guyons  shield, .Whereon  the  faery  Queenes 
pourtract  was  writ. 

b.  To  form  (letters,  symbols,  words,  etc.)  by 
carving,  engraving,  or  incision ;  to  trace  in  or  on 
a  hard  or  plastic  surface,  esp.  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment ;  to  record  in  this  way. 

In  later  use  not  clearly  distinguished  from  sense  3. 

a  1000  Gnomic  Verses  139  Kzd  sceal  mon  secgan,  rune 
writan.  trxooo  ^lfric  Deut,  x.  3  Ic  write  on  Sam  bredum 
3a  word  3e  wserun  on  Sam  I'le  3u  aer  brsece.  c  1x75,  c  lajo 
(see  Table  sb.  3  a].  X377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xii.  80  ^orw 
carectus  t^at  cryst  wrot  pe  iewes  knewe  hemseluen  Gultier . . 
pan  J»e  woman.  £1400  Maundkv.  (1839)  iii.  17  In  the  Dust 
and  in  the  Powder. .thei  wroot  Lettres  and  Figures  with 
hire  Fingres.  ^x450  Capgrave  St.  Augustine  25  He  took 
a  peyre  tables,  and  wroot  in  J>e  wax  al  his  desir.  X535 
Covekdai.e  Deut.  xxvii.  3  Thou  shalt  set  vp  greate  stones, 
.  .and  wryte  vpon  them  all  the  wordes  of  this  lawe.  XS99 
Hakluvt  U'oy.  11. 1.  117  Men  being  first  inforced  to  write 
their  actes..in  barkes  of  trees.  1649  Ogilbv  ir.^Vir^.^ 
Bucolicks  V.  13  I'll  try  that  Song  on  the  green  Beech  I  writ. 
X697  J.  Lewis  Mem.  Dk.  Giocester  (1789)  77  He  made  an 
Epitaph,  .to  be  %vrote  on  a  stone.  X7a8  Pope  Dune,  in.  325 
On  Poets'  Tombs  sec  Benson's  titles  writ.  1781  Cowper  Hope 
583  Blush,  calumny  I  and  write  upon  his  tomb.. Thy  deep 
repentance  of  thy  thousand  lies.  1831  Sir  F.  Palgravk 
Hist.  Anglo-Sax.  vii.  153  The  slips  of  bamboo  upon  which 
the  inliabitants.  .write  or  scratch  their  compositions  with 
a  bodkin.  X857  Locker  Lond,  Lyrics  51  It  was  1  wrote  her 
name  on  the  sand. 

fig.  and  in  fi§.  context,  c  1x75  Cott.  Hom.  235  [Jesus  Christ] 
{>e  sceotde  Ins  a^en  wiUe  . .  in  ure  heorte  write,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  25586  Sucte  iesu  \..Yl  pines  in  vr  hertes  write. 
C  X400  26  Pol.  Poems  102  py  countretayle  J?ey  wil  shewe,  J>e 
skore,  In  helle  or  in  heuene,  wreten  trewe.  1599,  i6aa  [see 
Table  sb.  2  c).  a  1628  Preston  F.^ectual  Faith  (1631)  49 
It  is  the  Holy  Ghost  that  must  write  them  in  your  hearts; 
wee  can  but  write  them  in  your  heads.  X653  H.  Morb 
Antid,  Aih.  I.  ix.  27  When  we  see  writ  in  our  Souls.. 
the  Name  or  rather  the  Nature  and  Idea  of  Ood.     1877 


WHITE. 

Mrs.  Ouphakt  Makers  Flor.  \.  2  The  names  of  the  older 
generations  are  writ  in  brass  on  the  glowing  walls  of  the 
Inferno. 

trans/.  1588  Shaks.  Titus  A.  in.  i.  17^, Which  of  your 
hands  hath  not.  .rear'd  aloft  the  bloody  Battieaxe,  Writing 
destruction  on  the  enemies  Castle  ?  a  1633  Fletcher  Lovers 
Cure  I.  i,  Useless  are  all  words  Till  you  nave  writ  perform, 
ance  with  your  swords.  1818  Byron  Ch.Har,  iv.  clxxxii. 
Roll  on,  thou. .dark  blue  Ocean!. .Time  writes  no  wrinkle 
on  thy  azure  brow. 

o.  fig.  To  write  in  the  dust^  in  or  on  sand,  water j 
the  wind,  etc.,  with  reference  to  absence  of  abiding 
record.    (See  Water  sb.  i  f,  and  of.  Sand  sb.^  2  c.) 

1513  More  Ed-w.  ^(1641)  130  For  men  use  to  write  an  evill 
turne  in  marble  stone,  but  a  good  turne  in  the  dust.  161 1-3 
(see  Water  .r3,  if],  a  tt-^Qnh.viAK^  Revenge  for  Honour 
v.  ii,  Words  writ  in  waters,  have  more  lasting  Essence,  then 
our  determinations,  a  1658  Lovelace  Poems  (1904)  203  But 
what  women  say  to  kind  Lovers,  we  write  in  rapid  streams 
and  wind.  1795  J.  Nott  tr.  Catullus  Ixvii.  II.  113  What., 
are  woman's  vows?  Fit  lo  be  written  but  on  air,  Or  on  the 
stream  I  iSax  Keats  in  Poet.  Wks.  (1876)  p.  xxx,  Here 
lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water,  1846  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing Lett.  (1899)  I.  433, 1  may  say  of  Henrietta  that  her  only 
fault  is,  her  virtues  being  written  in  water.  1847  Mangan 
Poems  (1903)  99  Oh  1  let  not  your  vow  Have  been  written 
in  sand  ! 

d.  transf.  To  impress  or  stamp  marks  indicat- 
ing (some  condition  or  quality)  <?«,  in,  or  over  a 
person,  etc. 

1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  iv.  ii.  162  There  is  written  in 
your  brow  Prouost,  honesty  and  constancie.  a  1653  H. 
Binning  Sermon  Wks.  (1845)  648  Insobriety  is  written 
upon  many  passages  of  your  behaviour.  X682  Drvdkn 
Mac  Flecknoe  195  A  Tun  of  Man  in  thy  large  Bulk  is  writ. 
x8§4  Thackeray  Newcomes  xxv,  Cook  and  housekeeper  is 
written  on  her  round  face.  1866  Lever  Sir  B.  Fossbrooke 
I.  78  One  on  whom  Nature  had  written  gentleman,  a  1899 
in  IVestm.  Gaz.  30  Dec.  1/2  Duty  is  written  alt  over  him. 

2.  To  form  or  delineate  (a  letter,  symbol,  ideo- 
gram, etc)  on  paper  or  the  like  with  a  pen,  pencil, 
etc. ;  to  trace  (significant  characters)  in  this  manner. 

743-S  [see  A.  2  a],  c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xvi.  6  Nim  )jine 
fe5ere..&  writ  fiftis-  c  \zoo  Ormin  Ded.  104  Patt  he  An 
bocstaff  write  twi^^ess.  tr  1350  Gen.  <§■  Ex.  3527  And  he 
Sat  tlise  lettres  wrot,  God  him  helpe  weli  mot.  £ri3oo 
Havelok  2481  We  deme,  t>at.  .^are  be  writen  Jjise  leteres  : 
•  )?is  is  t?e  swike  '  (etc.].  X387  Trevisa  Higden  VL  221  He 
fonde  t>re  R  and  bre  F  i-write,  c  1425  Crafte Novibrynge  16 
pat  diyit  j^at  J^ou  hast  y-write.  1531  Barclay  Introductory 
B  j,  Whan  .P.  is  wryten  in  the  ende  of  a  worde  in  frennhe. 
X590  Spenser  F,  (?.  hi.  xii.  31  And  her  before  the  vile 
Enchaunter^  sate,  Figuring  straunge  characters  of  his 
art,  With  liuing  bloud  he  those  characters  wrate.  1614 
Raleigh  Hist.  World  iir.  12  It  was  as  easie..to  erre  in 
writing  two  for  sixe  and  twentie,  as  for  three  and  iwentie. 
1647  T.  Hill  Paul  (1648)  15  Some  tell  us  Jeremiah  and 
Zachary  written  contractively  in  the  Hebrew  are  the  same. 
X73S  Johnson  Lobo's  Abyssinia,  Voy.  i.  4  Unhappily,  the 
Secretary  wrote  Zeila  for  Dancala.  X845  Kitto's  Cycl,  Bibl. 
Lit.  (1849)  I.  601  At  other  times  they  \sc.  hieroglyphics]  are 
phonetic,  and  written  by  an  alphabet  of  about  140' letters. 
J887  A.  J.  Ellis  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII,  381  Some  system 
of  writing  speech>sounds. 

b.  To  enter  or  record  (a  name)  with  a  pen,  etc, ; 
to  mention  (a  person)  in  this  way.  Also  in  fig. 
context. 

c  ijoo Ormin  3554  He  shall  writenn  alle  J?a  patt  cwemmdenn 
himm  o  life  Onn  eche  lifess  bokess  writt.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
6889  He.. wrat  )je  nam,  and  sett  to  sele,  X387  'Irevisa 
Higden  VII.  31  Oiho..heet  take  hym  t>e  names  t-wrete 
of  nem  )?at  were  gilty.  a  X400  in  Heath  Grocer's  Comp. 
(1869)  41  Plate,  Alle  these  xxij  personis  before  wretyn. 
a  1450  Medit.  Life  <y  passion  of  Christ  884  To  writon  vs  in 
bok  Jjat  neuere  failes.  147a  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  25  We 
ordeyn  that  all  vacabondes,  bifore  writen,  kepe  gode  reule. 
153s  CovERUALE  Isaiah  iv.  3  Al  soch  as  are  written  amonge 
the  lyuynge  at  lerusalem.  X56S  Cooper  Thesaurus  s.v, 
Inscribot  They  write  their  owne  names  in  the  titles  of  their 
bookes.  1623  CocKERAM  11.  S.V.,  To  Write  his  name  to  a  Band. 
X714  Addison  Sped.,  No.  568  f  3  [He]  had  written  the 
Names  of  several  Persons.. at  the  Side  of  every  Sin.. men- 
tioned by  that  excellent  Author.  177a  R.  Fehgusson  Braid 
Claith  i,  To  hae  your  name  Wrote  in  the  bonny  book  of 
fame.  1827  Keblb  Chr.  Y.^St.  Barnabas  v,  Never  so  blest, 
as  when  in  Jesus' roll  They  write  some  heio-soul.  1885  'Mks. 
Alkxanuer*  At  Bay  v,  Glynn  took  her  programme  and 
wrote  his  own  name  for  several  waltzes. 

fig.  1594  Spenser  Amoretti  Ixxv,  My  verse .. shall .. in 
the  heuens  wryte  your  glorious  name,  i860  Slang  Diet. 
(ed.  2)  248  To  ivrite  one's  name  on  a  joints  to  have  the  first 
cut  at  anything, — leaving  sensible  traces  of  one's  presence 
on  it. 

3.  a.  To  set  down  in  writing  ;  to  express  or 
present  (words,  etc.)  in  written  form  ;  to  pen.  Also 
Xjf)  said  of  the  pen,  etc.     Occas.  in  fig.  context. 

In  frequent  use  from  c  1380. 

83J  in  O.  E.  Texts  446  Ic . .  mid  cristes  rodetacne  5is  festnie 
&  write,  tyjiBlickl.  Hom.  133  Se  Hal;^a  Cast  dihtodeealle 
t)a  J?ing  Jje  halije  men  writon.  c  1000  itLFRic  Deut.  xxxi. 
24  ifefter  Sam  3e  Moyses  wrat  Sisse  se  bebodu.  a  1200  St. 
Marker,  23  Hire  bone  wes  )?et  ich  hit  write  on  bocfclle. 
cxz"]^  Passion  of  our  Lord  467  in  O.E.  Misc.  50  Pilates 
wrot  him  seolf  a  writ  al  on  hymg.  txago  Beket  222  in  S. 
Eng.  Leg.  I.  113  pis  child . .  Seruede  A  borgeys  of  ]'e  toun, 
and  his  a-countes  wrot.  1303  [see  A.  2  ^].  136a  Langl.  P. 
PI.  A.  I.  174  peos  be>  wordes  i-writen  in  J>e  Ewangelye. 
c  1400  Pety  fob  566  in  26  Pol.  Poans  139  Who  may  graunie 
me  ihys  l>oone.  That  my  wordes  wreten  were.  1473  Warkw. 
Chron.  (Camden)  11  He.  .wrott  in  alle  his  lettres.  theyere 
of  his  regne.  xsa6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  2  These 
instruccyons  y*  I  haue  gathered  &  wryten  for  you.  X59S 
Shaks.  John  iv,  i.  37  Can  you  not  rea<ie  it?  Is  it  notfaire 
writ?  X667  Milton  P.L.  xn.  489  A  Comfoiter.  .the  Law  of 
Faith , .  upon  thir  hearts  shall  write.  1681  in  frttl.  Friends' 
Hist,  .Soc,  July  (1912)  136  At  leasureit  may  bee  written  faire 
in  the  Booke*    i7S«  Lavington  Enthus.  Meth,  ^  Papists  \\u 
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(1754)  **3  ^**  Hand  bad  wrote  what  was  directly  contrary 
to  the  Dictates  of  his  malicious  Mind.  1788  Clara  Rekve 
Exiles  in.  igi,  I  will  get  these  instructions  wrote  in  a 
proper  form.  i8as  J.  F.  Cooper  L.  Lincoln  111.  258  At  the 
close  of  his  long  life,  he  wrote  Gen.,  Bart.,  and  M.P.  after 
bis  name. 

(A)  1883  J.  G.  Petrik  Manjor  Type-Wriier/^  Machines 
. .  which  write  capitals  and  small  letters.  1897  Strand  Mag. 
May  593  2  No  i>en  can  write,  no  song  sing,  and  no  story  tell 
of  half  their  happiness. 

fig.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  v.  iil.  35  About  it»  and  write  happy 
when  th'hast  done.  1637  Ritherforu  Lett.  (1671)  134, 1 
painted  a  providence  of  my  own,  and  wrote  ease  for  myself 
and  a  peaceable  ministery.  1888  Ruskin  Prmterita  III.  iv. 
150  Mozart's  birth  wrote  the  laws  of  melody  for  all  the  world 
..irrevocably.  ,      ,., 

b.  To  form  by  painting  or  the  like ;  to  paint. 

a  1400  [see  A.  3  a  a].  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  54 
Alle  churches  new  whytte-lymed,  with  the  commandmenttes 
wTj'ttyne  on  the  walles.  1561  in  Arckaeol.  (1770)  I.  16  To 
the  pe>-nter  for  wrighting  the  scripture.  1714  Swift  tr.  Hor.^ 
Sat.  II.  93  The  lines  Writ  underneath  the  Country  Signs. 
1837  Whittock  Bk,  Trades  (1842)  358  Most  mere  house- 
pamters  undertake  to  paint  sign  boards . .  and . .  write  them 
tolerably  well.  1889  'S>\jt^^^\jcau  Sign-Writing  l  i  A  man 
might  set  out  and  write  a  sign  in  the  time. 

t  c.  To  translate  into  another  language.    Oos. 

C147S  Babees  Bk.  i  This  tretys  the  whiche  I  thenke  to 
wryte  Out  of  latyn  in-to  my  comvne  langage, 

<L  Writ  {written)  large,  penned,  recorded,  or 
exhibited  in  large  or  prominent  characters.  Chiefly 
in  fig.  use, 

c  1645  Miltom5(J««.,  On  new  Forcers  o/Conscience  20  New 
Presbyter  is  but  Old  Priest  writ  Large.  1866  *  Geo.  Eliot  ' 
F.  Holt  viii.  The  man  was  no  more  than  the  boy  writ  large, 
with  an  extensive  commentary.  1868  Farrar  Silence  <y  V. 
iii.  (1875)  56  Let  us  look  beyond  them,  and  see  it  writ  large 
upon  the  history  of  nations.  1877  L.  '^\ovi.^\%  Epic  H odes  w, 
117  That  my  life. .  Was  but  a  tale  Writ  large  by  Zeus. 

e.  Of  a  manuscript,  etc. :  To  bear  or  exhibit  in 
writing. 

1607  Shaks.  Cor,  v.  iil  145  Whose  Chronicle  thus  writ,  The 
man  was  Noble.  171a  Addison  Sped.  No.  470  p  1,  1  have 
. .  been  informed,  that  such  or  such  Ancient  Manuscripts 
for  an  et  write  an  ac, 

+  £  To  employ  in  dating.   Obs. 

x^t  Marius  Adv.  Bills  of  Exchange  (1700)  13  At  Ham- 
borough  and  Strasburg . .  they  do  write  the  same  stile  witli 
us  here  in  England,  namely  old  stile;  but  in  all  other  parts 
beyond  the  Seas,  .they  do  generally  write  new  stile. 

g.  To  print  by  means  of  a  typewriter ;  to  type- 
write ;  =  Type  v.  4, 

X885  T.  G.  Petrie  Man. for  Type-Writer  3  Writing  and 
re-writing  familiar  words  until  the  fingers  run  easily. 

4.  To  state  or  relate  in  writing ;  to  draw  up  or 
frame  a  written  statement  of  (circumstances,  events, 
etc.)  ;  to  chronicle  or  make  a  record  of.  Also  with 
to,  unto  (a  person),  or  indirect  personal  object. 

In  very  frequent  use  from  C1300. 

c^ao  Bxdas  Hist.  Pref.  (1890)  4  pset  ic  be  Sam  halsan 
fader  Cuabyrhte  wrat  o3&e  on  ^ysse  bee  o3Se  on  o3re. 
fliiaa  O.E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1086,  Fela  Hnga  we 
majon  writan  t>e  on  Sam  ilcan  ^eare  gewordene  wa:ron. 
c  1175  [see  A.  I  bj.  c  izao  Bestiary  695  In  boke  is  3e  turtres 
lif  writen  o  rime.  1*97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  6793  As  it  is  of 
hire  iwrite,  &  of  ire  holi  fame,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17843 
We  sal  yow  write..  All  bat  we  herd  and  sagh,  1303  R. 
Hrumne  Hnndl.Synne  8970  pere,.pey  dede  to  wryte  yn 
boke  Jjys  chaunce.  1387,  1423  [see  A.  3  a,  y,  i  ^].  1448 
Paston  Lett.  L  71,  I  wrythe  10  50W  the  very  cause  why. 
1497  Bp.  Alcok  Mons  Perfect.  Cjb/z  Cryst  cam  into  y« 
worlde,  as  it  is  wryte.  1559  in  T.  Wright  Q.  Eliz.  (1838)  L 
17  We  well  not  write  it  for  gospell  that  their  power  is  so 
greate.  1568  HACKETtr.  Thevet's  Newfound  World  xx\'iu 
42  b,  There  resteth  nowe  to  wright  that,  the  which  we 
haue  learned.  1643  Digby  Observ.  Relig.  Med.  (164^)  44  '-lo 
peruse  what  I  have  written  at  full  upon  this  point.  1671  J. 
Webster  Metallogr.  L 12  The  Collegium  Conimbricense  are 
perswaded  that  he  writ  the  truth,  a  171S  Burnet  Own  Time 
(1766)  L 18  Whose  life  is  so  curiously  writ  by  Thomas  Hubert. 
1794  J.  H.  Moore*!  Pract,  Navig.  (ed.  10)  169  Occurrences 
which  are  written  on  the  log-board.  1833  Tennyson  Z?r«<iw£ 
Fair  Wont.  Ix,  It  is  written  that  my  race  Hew'd  Ammon, 
hip  and  thigh.  1865  Swinburne  Chastelard  11.  L  55  Which 
alms  (Remembering  what  was  writ  of  Magdalen)  I  gave  not 
grudging. 

fig.  and  transf.  a\zz^  Ancr,  R,  388  He..wrot  mid  his 
owune  blode  saUiz  to  bis  leofmon.  CZ400  ab  Pol.  Poems 
xvii.  181  His  herte  blod  wrot  oure  hele,  And  Ihesus  body,  l?e 
parcbemyn  b,  a  1586  Sidney  De  Momay  v.  r  g  We  haue 
read  in  nature  that  there  is  but  one  God,  as  a  thing  which 
we  finde  written  euen  in  the  least  creatures.  1606  Shaks. 
Ant.  4-  CI.  V.  i.  22  That  selfe-hand  Which  writ  bis  Honor  in 
the  Acts  it  did.  ai68oCHARNOCK  Attrib.  Cod  (1682)  814 
Those  Testimonies  of  it  \sc.  God's  patience],  which  were 
written  in  showers,  and  fruitful  seasons.  1781  CowrEH 
Exfiost.  311  Is  adverse  providence,  when  ponder'd  well, 
So  dimly  writ,  or  difficult  to  spell.  1869  Freeman  Norm. 
Cong.  III.  xiv.  555  The  great  tale  of  which  it  became  the 
theatre  is  legibly  written  on  its  natural  features. 

b.  With  clause  as  object,  either  introduced  by 
thatj  etc.,  or  directly  quoted. 

{a)  835  [see  A.  I  a].  ^900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  (1890)  42  WriteS 
Eutropius  )>3tt  Constantinus  se  casere  waere  on  Breotone 
acenned.  Ibid.  460  Hi  on  beora  sinodjewrit  onse)>eoddon, 
&  Jjus  writon  betwyh  him:  WilfriS  [etc.].  c  xzoo  Ormin 
(1878)  II.  334  Ace  hall^he  weress  wratenn  uss, ..patt  [etc.]. 
a  1335  Ancr.  R.  42  Lete5  writen  on  one  scrowe  hwat  se^^e 
ne  kunne5  nout.  1390  Gower  Conf  I.  4  If  noman  write 
hou  that  itstode.  1455  Paston  Lett.  I.  348  As  ye  wrygth 
they  sey  now.  1471  Caxton  R ecuy ell i^omm^x)-i97  A  table 
wherin  was  wreton  wyth  letters  of  gold  Passe  no  further 
[etc-l-  154s  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  230  Of  Pompcius  it  is 
writen,  that  [etc.],  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot. 
(S.T.S)  I.  99  Sum  wrytes  scottis  to  eit  menis  flesche.  1686 
Scafield  Lett.  (1912)  35  They  write  that.. their  fieet  sailed 
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from  the  Texel.  1761  L.  Morris  in  Cambrian  Reg.  (t-j ^6) 
I.  368  The  bad  sign-painter . .  was  obliged  to  write  over  his 
drawings,  this  is  a  boise,  this  is  a  cock,  &c.  1848  Thackeray 
Van.  Fair  xxiv,  *  I  shall  expect  you  at  half-past  five,'  Cap- 
tain Dobbin  wrote.  1850  Tennvson  In  Mem.  vi.  1  One 
writes,  that* Other  friends  rpmain  *. 

transf.  c  1386  Chaucer  Man  of  Lazv's  T.  191  Parauenture 
in  ihilke  large  book  Which  J?at  men  clipe  the  heueney  writen 
was  With  sterres. .  That  he  for  loue  sholde  han  his  deetb 
alias  !  1616  T.  Scot  Philoviythie  _K  8,  'I'he  stiffe.vdder'd 
Cow  (missing) . .  the  merry  milke.maide . .  by  chance,  wrot  on 
the  ground  With  milk-white  letters  where  shee  would  be 
found. 

O.  To  convey  (tidings,  information,  etc.)  by 
letter ;  to  send  (a  message)  in  writing.  Freq.  with 
to  or  unto,  or  with  dative  of  person ;  also  with 
hoiv^  that,  etc.,  and  clause, 

(a)  laxAflO  Morte  Arth.  3904  He..wraite  vn-to  Waynor 
how  the  werlde  chaungede,  1449  [see  A.  2  c].  1561  T. 
HoBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Couriyer  \\.  (1900)  164  He  wrott  unto 
the  Duke,,  .he  would  letc],  1596  Shaks.  i //^^w./f^,  iv.  i. 
31  He  writes  me  here,  that  [etc.].  x6i6  R.  Cocks  Diary 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  150  They  wrot  me  how  the  Portingals  had 
4  gallions.  j68s  Evelyn  Mrs.  Godolphin  (1847)  92  She 
writes  me.,  what  conflicts  she  had  endur'd.  1763  Scrofton 
Indostan  (1770)  77  The  Colonel ..  wrote  the  Soubah,  'That 
.  .their  enemies'  [etc.],  1833  J.  H.  Newman  Lett.  (1891)  I. 
434, 1  had . .  written  to  Rose  how  we  had  best  start  agitating. 
187s  B.  MEAtxjws  Clin.  Observ.  69  [She]  writes  me  that  she 
is  very  much  better. 

ib)  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  v.  vi.  63  Haue  you  with  heede  perused 
What  1  haue  written  to  you  ?  i66a  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr. 
I.  iv.  §  II  Alexander.. writ  word  to  his  Mother  he  had 
found  out  [etc.].  1676  Essex  in  £. /'a/^rj  (Camden,  1913)59 
What  you  say.  .bath  bin  writt  over  hither  by  divers.  1678 
[see  A.  3  ba],  1757  Mrs.  Griffith  Lett.  Henry  fy  Frances 
(1767)  I.  179,  I  beg  you  will  write  me  word.. whether  [etc.]. 
Zf6o-^z  H.  Brooke  i^w/  of  Qual.  (1792)  III.  159  Your 
brother  writ  me  an  account  of  your  fatal  falling  away. 
1843  Lowe  Fishes  Madeira  I.  101  Mr.  Yarrell  writes  me 
word  that  [etc.].  1850  Miss  Mulock  Olive  xxv,  You  will. , 
write  me  word  how  it  looks. 

d.  To  decree,  ordain,  or  enjoin  in  writing. 
Chieflyy?^.  (of  fate). 

1560  Bible  (Genev.)  i  Esdr.  vi.  17  King  Cyrus  wrote  that 
this  House  shulde  be  buylt  vp.  1675  Dryden  Aurengz.  i. 
(1676)  14  'Tis  writ  in  Fate,  I  can  be  onely  yours.  1842  Bohkow 
Bible  in  Spain  xxxv,  *  Jt  was  not  so  written,'  said  Antonio, 
who:  .was  a  fatalist.  190a  '  Roma  White*  Backsheesh  xviL 
280  That  which  is  written  is  written.  It  is  stronger  than  1, 
So  let  it  be. 

5.  a.  To  give  a  written  account  or  ennmeration  of; 
to  describe  or  depict  in  writing. 

c  1000  Three  O.  E.  Prose  Texts  3  Ac  J?a  cSing  }?e  me 
nu  ill  ^emynd  cuiiia3  arest  \>a,  ic  J>e  write.  <;  1200  Vices 
Sf  Virtues  19  Ne  mai  ic  Jjenchen,.  .ne  011  boke  write,  alle 
So  pinen  of  helle.  a  12*5  Ancr.  R.  240  Efter  ^e  urouren 
)>et  beoS  her  iwritene.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  648  Ne  writer 
nan  mai  write  wit  inc  }je  mikel  ioy  J7at_  J>am  es  lent. 
13..  [see  A.  2  P],  138a  WvcLiF  Ecclus.  xlii.  7  'J'he  ^yuen 
thing..,  and  the  taken,  aldiskryue,  or  wryte.  C1449  Pecock 
RcPr.  I.  xL  55  [=Rev.  xxii.  18]  Putte  God  upon  him  the 
veniauncis  writun  in  this  book,  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  xvii, 
If  1  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes.  1608  Topsell 
Serpents  131  When  the  Egyptians  will  write  a  man  eating 
or  at  dinner,  they  paynt  a  Crocodile  gaping.  1636  E. 
Dacres  Mackiai'efs  Disc.  JAvy  li.  545  Things  which  they 
have  done,  that  lived  in  the  manner  above  written. 

b.  To  treat  of  (a  subject,  theme,  etc.)  in  writing. 
cxaoo  Ags.  Gosp.  John  i.  45  We  gemetton  3one  haelend  . , 

Jjcne  wrat  moyses  &  J>a  witejan  on  t^aere  ae.  i597_Morley 
Introd.  Mus.  152  Those  who  haue  of  late  daies  written  the 
art  of  miisicke.  1711  Felton  Dissert,  Classics  (1718J  a  4  b. 
The  Difficulties  of  writing  History.  1737  Pope  tr.  Hor., 
Ep.  II.  i.  146  Ev'ry  flow'ry  Courtier  writ  Romance.  1821 
Byron  Diary  29  Jan.,  They  talk  Dante — write  Dante, 

c.  To  give  expression  to(one's  feelings,  thoughts, 
etc.)  by  means  of  writing ;  to  express  in  written 
form. 

a  1230  Owl  -5-  Night,  1756  par  he  demej*  niony  riht  dom 
&  diht  &  wryt  \v.r.  writ]  mony  wisdom.  1382  Wyclif 
yob  xiii.  26  Thou  writist  a^en  me  bitternessis.  c  1400  26  Pol. 
Poems  xxiv.  146  Lord,,,a3ens  me  \io\x  doest  wryte  Bitter- 
nesse,  bote  swete  is  past.  1524  0.  Makgaret  in  Green 
Lett.  (1846)  I.  319, 1  did  write  my  mind  plainly  to  you.  1653 
Walton  Angler  i.  29  God.. [allowed]  those  ..  to  write  his 
holy  will  in  holy  writ.  1705  Seafield  Lett.  (1915)  34,  I  shall 
write  my  thoughts  with  all  freedome.  1748  Richardsom 
Clarissa  {i-j6S)  VII.  76  My  heart  is  full,  and  I  can't  help 
writing  my  mind.  1798  Nelson  in  A.  Duncan  Life  {1806) 
96  Buonaparte  writes  his  distress  for  stores. 

6.  To  compose  and  set  down  on  paper  (a  literary 
composition,  narrative,  verse,  etc.)  ;  to  put  into  or 
produce  in  literary  form,  to  bring  out  (a  book 
or  literary  work)  as  an  author;  to  indite. 

In  very  frequent  use  from  c  1570. 

la^ooO.E.  Chron.  (Parker  MS.)  an.  84.  Her  lohannes. . 
wrat  \}a,  hoc  Apocalipsis.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  55  Foralswa 
god  hitbit,  andinnebe  godspelle  J>ehe  writ,  trizoo  Vices  <$■ 
Virtues  85  Dis  ic  habbe  iwriten  for  3e  te  frieurien  t^anne  3u 
niede  hafst.  CX250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  4124  He  [sc.  Moses].. wrot 
an  canticle  on  Sat  booc.  a  1272  Luue  Ron  210  in  O.  E, 
Misc.  99  And  yeue  him  god  endynge  \>aX  haiiei>  iwrytenHs 
ilke  wryt.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14399  ^'  for-eldres  j)e  bible 
wrat.  c  1330,  c  1386  [see  Style  sb.  13].  1390  GowzRCofif. 
Prol.  6  Good  is  that  we  also.. Do  wryte  of  newe  som 
matiere.  c\^s°  Myrr.  our  Ladye  1.  v.  18  To  him  that 
writeth  my  songe  &  my  praysynge.  1533  Gau  Richi  Vay 
25  Al  thebuikis..qvhilk..oderB  cane  writ.  1585  [see  A.  2a). 
a  1586  Sidney  Astr,  ^  Stella  Sonn.  Iviii,  In  pearcing 
phrases  late  The  Anatomie  of  all  my  woes  I  wrate. 
■608  Willet  Hexapla  Exod.  257  When  Moses  writte  that 
storie.  1652  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  311  Pamphlets 
which.. he  wrote  to  persuade  those  [etc.].  1702  Audisgn 
Dial,  Medals  (1727)  50  They  writ  the  whole  Poem  on  pur- 
pose to  abuse  some  one.    1781  Cowper  Let.  12  July,  I  have 
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writ  Charity.. as  well  as  I  could.  1819  Scott  Ivanhce 
xxxiii,  [If]  the  monks,  .take  not  to  writing  chronicles.  1895 
Bookman  Oct.  11/2  He  is.. busy  writing  the  new  noveb 
fig.  and  transf.  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  xciii,Tiie  falce  hearts 
history  Is  writ  in  moods  and  frounes  and  wrinckles  strange. 
1853  Bagehot  Lit.  Stud.  (1879)  I.  142  Marmion  was 
'  written '  while  he  {sc.  Scott]  was  galloping  on  horseback. 

b.  With  various  preps, ,  as  against^  for  or  to 
(or  with  indirect  personal  object),  of  on,  or  upon 
(a  subject,  person,  etc.), 

c  1200  Ormin  5810  [They]  writenn  off  l>e  Laferrd  Crist 
Goddspell  o  fowwre  bokess.  1377  Langl.  P.  J'l.  B.  x.  169, 
I  wrote  hir  many  bokes.  X481  in  W.  Blades  Caxton  (1882) 
231  The  polytyque  book.,  whiche  that  Tullius  wrote  vpon 
the  disputacons.  c  1520  M.  Nisbet  A'.  T.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  17 
It  was  iiiedful  that  it  [ante  the  euangel]  war  writin  alsa 
aganis  heretikis.  1585  Whitney  Choice  Emblems  11586) 
Ep.  Ded.  *4  His  priuate  bookes  he  wratte  to  Tralan,  of 
counsell  and  gouernement.  1685  Waller  Div.  Poesy  1. 17 
Verse  so  designed,  on  that  high  subject  wrote.  1714  Addison 
Sped.  No.  568  p  3  Some-body  had  written  a  Book  against 
the  'Squire.  1794  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett  £'//^«  II.  47 
Volumes  wrote  on  the  subject  could  not  do  it  away.  1820 
Q,  Mus.  Mag.  II.  68  The  character  of  the  Count  [in  the 
opera]  has  been  obviously  written  for  Signor  Garcia.  1888 
Barrie  When  a  Man's  Single  xi.  180  Mary  Abinger..jead 
them  [.re.  books]  proudly,  knowing  that  they  were  all  written 
for  her. 

c.  To  compose  and  set  down  (music,  a  melody, 
etc.)  in  notes, 

167a  T.  Salmon  Ess.  Adv.  Music  Contents,  Chap,  iv.  One 
who  can  SJng  a  Treble  part,  can  immediately  Sing  that 
which  is  written  for  the  Base.  178a  Blenev//m^.  Mus.  II. 
566  Such  keys  as  these  pieces  are  written  in.  1837  Penny 
Cycl.  VIII.  loS/i  Airs.. written  in  two  parts.  1885  .Z?rW. 
Nat.  Biog.W.  105  [Arne]  wrote  new  music  for  Addison's 
opera  '  Rosamond". 

7.  To  pen  (a  document,  writing,  etc.)  ;  to  put  into 
proper  written  form ;  to  draft  or  draw  up.  Also 
in  fig.  context. 

83X  [see  A.  I  a],  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xix.  19  Witodlice 
pilatus  wrat  ofer-xcwrit.  c  zaoo,  etc.  [see  Writ  sb.  x  b, 
1  c).  a  1333  W.  Herebert  in  Relig.  Lyrics  14th  C.  (1924) 
19  And  heipe  he  wole  ich  wot,  Vor  ioue  \>c  charlre  wrot, 
(>e  enke  orn  of  hys  wounde,  £-1400  Floughmans  Tale  ni. 
1367  This  writing  writeth  the  peliican.  1455  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  V.  324/1  The  said  Officers  woll  write  newe  distressez 
ayenst  your  Commissioners.  1476  Acta  Auditorum  (1839) 
42/1  pe  hande  ^at  wrate  ^  said  write.  1573  [see  A.  1  y}. 
1659  W.  CHAMBERLAVNE/'/iartJw.  iH.  1.  252  Where  Loves  fair 
hand  hath  Valours  passport  wright.  a  1703  Burkitt  On 
N.  T.  Mark  xv.  37  The  inscription  wrote  by  Pilate  over  our 
suffering  Saviour.  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  vii,  A  lawyer 
..to  write  her  last  wilL  1876  Swinburne  £;tfj/:MtfKf  517, 
I  had  made  no  question  of  thine  eyes  or  heart.  Nor  spared 
to  read  the  scriptures  in  them  writ,  Wert  thou  my  son. 

b.  To  pen  (a  letter,  missive,  note,  etc.);  to  com- 
municate with  a  person  by  (letter,  etc).  Freq. 
const,  to,  funtOj  or  tilt  (now  Sc.  and  north,  dial.\ 
or  with  indirect  f>ersonal  object  (cf.  22  b). 

Freq.  from  ^1450.  See  also  Bii.let-doux,  Chit  si.^t 
Letter  sb.^  4,  Love-letter,  Note  sb.^  16,  Pistle  sb.  i. 

c  1000  Three  O.  E.  Prose  Texts  1  Alexandres  epistoles. . 
bone  he  wrat  &  sende  to  aristotile.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5323 
pe  king  J>an  did  his  lettres  writte  To  somond  al.  £'X274 
Chaucer  Troylus  v.  1293  My  rede  is  Jjis  , .  pat  hastily  a 
letre  thow  hire  write,  c  1380  Sir  hcrumb.  1782  pe  letlre  )>at 
ys  til  hym  wr>-te.  ^1420  Prose  Life  Ale.x.  66  Hegartc 
writte  anojjer  lettre,  and  sent  it  to  Talyfride.  1513  [>ee 
A.  2aj3].  C1560  A.  Scott  Poems  iS.1  .S.)  ix.  17  It  is  (>e 
hairt  to  quliome  5e  wret  The  misseif.  1613  J.  Saris  P'oy. 
Japan  (Hakl.  Soc.)  94'1'his  daye  Mr.  Cocks  writt  me  a  letter. 
1662  [see  A.  sbvl-  17*0  Steele  Tatler  No.  4  P  2  Another 
hath  just  now  writ  three  Lines  to  Clarissa.  1802  Marian 
Moore  LascellcsW.  126  The  young  man.,  writ  her  a  polite 
note.  1848  Thackeray  Ka«./"fl/rxlix,  I  want  you.  .to write 
a  card  for  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Crawley.  i8gi  'J.  S.  Winter* 
Lumley  iv,  I've  got.  .a  dozen  letters  to  write  for  you. 
fig.  1382  WvcLiF  2  Cor,  iii.  2  5e  ben  oure  pistle,  writun  in 
oure  lien  is. 

C.  To  fill  in  (a  cheque,  etc.)  with  writing, 
1837  Dickens  Pickw.  liii,  Perker  wrote  a  cheque  for  the 
whole  amount. 

8.  To  describe  or  designate  (a  person)  by  writing 
to  be  something;  to  style,  call,  or  term  in  writing ; 
to  set  down  in  a  particular  class.     Also  transf. 

1382  Wyclif  Jer.  xxii.  30  Writ  this  man  a  bare>-n  man. 
—  I  Mace,  viii,  20  For  togidre  write  vs  :;oure  felawis  and 
freendis.  153s  Coverdale  i  Mace.  x.  65  The  kynge.  .wrote 
him  amonge  his  chefe  frendes.  1565  Cooper  s. v.  .<4jCM'3i», 
Write  or  adde  me  also  to  be  of  my  brothers  opinion,  a  1577 
Si«  T.  Smith  Commw.  Eng.  (1640)  61  If  one  were  a 
Knight,  they  would  write  him.. Sir  John  Finch,  Knight. 
1605  Sbaks.  Macb.  in.  i.  loi  Whereby  he  does  receiue 
Particular  addition,  from  the  Bill.That  writes  them  all  alike. 
1605  B.  JoNSON  Volpone  i.  i,  [That]  you  will  vouchsafe  To 
write  me,  i'  your  family.  x6ii  Bible  Jer.  xxii.  30  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Write  ye  this  roan  childlesse.  1633  G.  Her- 
bert Temple^  Churchy  Vaniiie  6  Heark  and  beware,  lest 
what  you  now  do  measure  And  write  for  sweet,  prove  a  most 
sowre  displeasure.  1687  R.  L'^sinKViG^  Answ.  to  Dissenter 
47  The  Author  Write*  himself  a  Church-of-En^land-Man. 
fig.  1654  Whitlock  ZootomiajZ6T'^c\u\cx\\\on  or  Advance 
of  most  Arts  write  [sic]  the  despised  SchoUer  Creditor.  1667 
Milton  P.  L,  iv.  758  Haile  wedded  Love.  ..Farr  be  it,  that 
I  should  write  thee  sin  or  blame.  1820  Scott  Abbot  i.  One 
whom  Heaven  had  written  childless.  1856-9  Dickkns 
No7>els  4-  Tales  VI.  59  (Fl.),  Nature  had  writ  him  villain  on 
his  face. 

b.  refl.  To  designate  (oneself)  by  a  particular 
title  in  documents,  letters,  etc.     K\^ofg. 

1533  Bellenoen  Livy  (S.T.  S.)  II.  81  He.  .wrate  himself 
consul,  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  IV,  193  Duke  Reiner. . 
writyng  hymself  kyng  of  Naples.  Scicile,  and  Jerusalem. 
XS70   GooGE  Pop.  Kingd.  1.  (1880)  4  Therefore  doth  he 
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wright  Himselfe  as  heyre  apparent  to  the  Empire.  1648 
Milton  Observ.  Art.  Peace  Wks.  1851  IV.  567  These  write 
themselves  the  Presbytery  of  Belfast.  1678  Black  Prince 
in  //ari..^/isc.{tSog)  III.  151  John,  duke  of  Lancaster.,  wrote 
hiniself  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  1771  Luckombe  Hist. 
Print.  94  St,  Giles's,  Cripplegate, . .  of  which  church  he  wrote 
himself  vicar  in  1566,  1818  Scott  Hrt,  Midi,  viii,  A  man  of 
law,  Nichil  Novit,  writing  himself  procurator  before  the 
Sheriff-court.  1857  Trollope  Barduster  T.  xx.  In  due 
process  of  time  he  took  his  degree,  and  wrote  himself  B.A. 
1880  RusKis  Bible  Amiens  i.  (1S84)  3  Why  should,  .a  little 
Frankish  maid  \sc.  Amiens]  write  herself  the  sister  of 
Venice  ? 

elUpt.  1678  GoDOLPHiN  RfPert.  Canon,  (1681)  13  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  .writes  himself  ZJ/w'wrt  Providentia, 
C.  To  write  oneself  many  etc :  To  arrive  at 
man^s  (or  woman^s)  estate ;  to  attain  manhood,  or 
a  specified  ai:;e.     (Cf.  lib.) 

z66o  Fell  Hammond  (1661)  3  He  grew  the  Tutor  of 
those  who  begun  to  write  themselves  men.  1663  Head  Hie 
if  Ubique  IV.  il  45  Now  since  I  write  my  self  Man,  go 
thy  way.  xSas  Scott  Quentin  D.  xxiv.  Thou  wilt  be  mad 
with  vanity  ere  thou  writcst  thyself  man.  1831  —  Cast. 
Dang.  V,  The  governor  had  attained  his  thirtieth  year.. and 
his  lieutenant  did  not  yet  write  himself  one-and-twenly. 

d.  re^.  To  name  (oneself)  in  writing ;  to  sign, 
i8>i  ScoTT  Kenilw.  ix,  This  same  Demetrius,  for  so  he 

wrote  himself  when  in  foreign  parts.  1911  Barrik  Peter  ^ 
Wendy  v.  80  James  Hook,  or  as  he  wrote  himself,  las. 
Hook. 

e.  To  bring  or  reduce  (a  person,  etc.)  to  a  speci- 
fied state  by  writing.     Chiefly  reji, 

173s  Pope  Prol,  Sat,  3a  A  dire  dilemma  I  either  way 
I'm  sped,  If  foes,  they  write,  if  friends,  they  read  me  dead, 
1736  GeniL  Mag.  VI.  66a  The  Craftsman  hath  seen  better 
Days;  but  he  has  wrote  himself  into  Contempt.  1751  War- 
burton  in  Person's  Tracts  (1815)  345  ncte.  That  no  man 
was  ever  written  out  of  reputation,  but  by  himself.  1768 
Sterne  Sent.  Journ.^  Calais,  I  had  wrote  myself  pretty 
well  out  of  conceit  with  the  Desobligeant.  1841  Thackeray 
Gt.  Hag f arty  Diam.  xi,  You  have.,  written  yourself  out  of 
five  hundred  a-year.  iSga  Thorpe  Northern  Mythol.  \\l. 
15  Another,  whose  cabbages  were  constantly  stolen  from 
his  garden,  wrote  the  thief  fast  from  Saturday  night  till 
Sunday.  1871  Lytton  Coming  Race  xvii,  If  we  wrote  otir 
fingers  to  the  bone,  we  could  not  throw  any  light  [etc.]. 

f.  To  make  (one's  way)  by  literary  work. 

1890  T.  F.  Tout  Hist.  Eng.  iir  Addison  wrote  his  way 
with  his  Whii^  pamphlets  to  a  secretaryship  of  state. 

9.  To  spell  (a  word,  name,  etc.)  in  a  specified  or 
particular  manner  in  writing. 

f  laoo  Ormin  Bed.  log  Forr  he  ne  ma;^  nohht  elless  Ona 
Ennglissh  writtenn  ri)iht  te  word,  c  1105  Lay.  36869  On 
feote  bocken  his  nome  me  swa  writer^.  1375  Barbour 
Bruce  X.  748  And  for  this  word  scho  gert  vrit  swa. 
Men  wend  the  Franch-men  suld  it  ta.  c  x6so  A.  Huus 
Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  9  And  Varro . .  wrytes  domineis  and 
serveis,  for  dominis  and  scrvis.  1659  Philipott  Kent  395/3 
Blackmanstone,  written  Bleachmanstone,  that  is,  Man's 
bleak  Town.  1747  Johnson  Plan  Kng.  Dict.^  Many  words 
written  alike  are  differently  pronounced.  i6a8  Dupfa 
Trav.  Italy,  tic.  8  In  this  MS. .  .Virgil  is  uniformly  written 
V^giL  1865  Way  Promp.  Parv.  p.  txxiii,  The  word  written 
according  to  the  orthography  of  the  period. 

10,  To  carve,  grave,  or  trace  letters  or  words  on 
(a  hard  or  plastic  surface).     Also  Af. 

c  lajo  Gen.  ff  Ex.  3613  Oi^cre  tables  he  bro^te  eft  writen. 
ctj^Sir  Tristr.  2040  Hi  water  he  sent  adoun  Lijt  linden 
spon.  He  wrot  hem  al  wij*  roun.  xsfta  Wvclip  Exod.  xxxi. 
18  The  Lord  jaf  to  Moyses . .  two  stonen  tabLis  of  witnessyng, 
writun  with  the  fyngre  of  God.  01450  Medit.  Life  4- 
Passion  of  Christ  883  He  wrot  his  body  wit  harde  nailes. 
Ibid.  1190  Strong  was  I>y  pyne  ^e  to  wytc  His  fayre  forhed 
with  t>orne3  wryte.  c  x8aa  Beddocs  PoetKs^  Pygtitalion  157 
Writing  the  sand  Idly,  he  paused. 

b.  To  cover,  fill,  or  mark  (a  paper,  etc)  with 
wiiting ;  to  trace  significant  characters  on  (a 
surface,  etc.). 

a  1*40  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  349  Euch  an  \sc.  devil]  bereS  a 
gret  hoc  al  of  sunnen  iwriten  wiS  swarte  smeale  leattres. 
i^8a  Wyclif  Ezek.  ii.  9  A  boke..,  the  which  was  writen 
withinforth  and  withoutforth.  <^i39i  ^'  PI'  Crede  175 
Wyde  wyndowes  y-wrou^t  y-written  full  Hl^l^e,  Schynen  wi^ 
schapen  scheldcs  to sche wen  aboute.  1448  W//£'.  Deed  C.  5103 
in  Catal.  VI.  173  A  large  roll  of  parchemyn  wretyn  and 
lympned  with  certeyn  maters.  1471  Caxton  Recuyell 
(Sommer)  5  Aftyr  that  y  had  made  and  wretyn  a  fyve  or  six 
qoayers.  1530  Pai^gr.  499/1  Correcte  this  boke,  it  is  falce 
written.  X599  Shaks.  Muck  Ado  11.  iii.  138  Tilt  she  haue 
writ  a  sheet  of  paper.  1739  Wks.  Learned  L  103  That  the 
Leaves  of  these  two  great  Poets  were  wrote  at  Random. 
1833  MRS.STowKin  /.^(t889)  70  The  envelope  was  written 
in  a  scrawny,  scrawly,  gentleman's  hand.  1853  Rock  Ch, 
of  Fathers  (1903)  IV.  87  A  small  strip  of  vellum  written  with 
the  following  translation. 

IL  a.  To  employ,  or  be  able  to  employ,  (a  par- 
ticular language)  in  writinj^. 

£1310  Cast.  Loi'e  34  Ne  mowe  we  alle  Latin  wite,  Ke 
Ebreu  ne  Gru  l?at  bej>  t*write.  15x1  A.  Barclay  Uit.'e),  The 
Introductory  to  wryte,  and  to  pronounce  Frenche.  158a  Mul- 
CA%TKm  EUmeutarie  (1325)  59  Such  people,  as  teach  childern 
to  read  and  write  Enghsh.  1664  Drvden  Riva/  Ladies  Kp, 
Dcd.  P4, 1  have  endeavoured  to  write  English, as  near  [etc.], 
1757  tr.  Keysler't  Trav.  (ed.  2)  IV.  28  Charles  VI.. speaks 
and  writes  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French.  .1845  M. 
Pattison  Ess,  (1339)  1. 13  The  Latin  which  Gregory  writes 
li.  .bis  native  tongue. 

b.  To  employ  (a  name,  word,  etc,)  in  desig- 
nating oneself;  esp.  f /o  write  man,  =  8  c. 


(a)  lUx  Shaks,  i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  74  The  Turke,  that 
two  ana  fifty  kir.gdoms  hath.  Writes  not  so  tedious  a  Stile 
M  this.  1599  —  Muck  Ado  v.  L  37  How  euer  they  baue 
writ  the  stiLe  of  gods. 

(*)  "997  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  l  li.  30  As  if  he  had  writ  man 
eoer  uoce  bis  Father  was  a  Batchellour.    x6oi   etc  [see 


Man  sby  4  c].  1616  B.  Jonsok  Undenv.f  Celehr,  Charis  i .  3 
Though  I  now  write  fifty  years,  I  have  had,  and  have  my 
peers.  x67a  M.  Locke  Obs.  on  Ess.  Adv,  Mus.  2  When  I 
began  to  write  Man,  and  had  convers'd  in  the  world,  a  1766 
in  Fordyce  Serm,  Vng.  Worn.  (ed.  3)  I.  38  All  mankind  is 
the  pupil.. of  female  institution:  the  daughters  till  they 
write  women.  1781  C  Johnston  Hist,  f,  Juniper  II.  219 
Just  as  I  had  written  man;  or.. was  of  age.  1829  Scott 
Anne  of  G.  xlv.  The  elder,  well-sized,  and  dark-visaged, 
may  write  fifty  and  five  years. 

C.  To  employ  (a  particular  literary  style)  in 
written  compositions. 

1771  R.  Fergusson  To  Mr.  R.  Fergusson  itj  You  write  sic 
easy  stile  and  plain, . .  Nae  suth'ron  lown  dare  you  disdain. 

12.  To  execute  (a  particular  style  of  handwriting). 

1390-  [see  Hand  sb.  t6\.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  F/,  iv.  ii. 
100  Nay,  he  can . .  write  Court  hand.  1631  Lenton  Charac. 
C  9,  Hee  writes  a  faire  hand.  170a  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3865/-1 
Writing  a  tolerable  Clerk's-Hand.  1716  fsee  Roman  a}^ 
5  b].  X738  Swift  Pol.  Conversation  28  Whoe'er  writ  it, 
writes  a  Hand  like  a  Foot.  1766  [see  Round  hand  i\. 
1851  H.  Mavhew  Land.  Labour  I.  313/1  He  writes  a  good 
hand.  1865  Ls  Fanu  C«^  Dev.  II.  73  What  a  hand  he 
writes  I 

II.  With  advs.  13.  Write  down.  a.  To  put 
or  set  down  in  writing ;  to  commit  to,  describe 
or  record  in,  written  form  ;  to  note  or  jot  down, 

X588  Shaks.  Titus  A.  n.  iv.  3  Write  downe  thy  mind, 
bewray  thy  meaning  so.  x6n  —  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  571 
Things  knowne  betwixt  vs  three,  lie  write  you  downe. 
i68»  Rec.  Scott.  Cloth  Manuf.  Neiv  Mills  (S.  H.  S.)  40  He 

§ives  out  wool  to  scrubleing  and  writes  itt  down.  1711 
TEELH  sped.  No.  155  F  2, 1  will . .  write  down  all  they  say 
to  me-  1751  R.  Paltock  P,  Wilkins  I.  p.  xi,  For  the 
Purpose  of  writing  down  his  Life  from  his  own  Mouth. 
*853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xvii,  I  write  down  these  opinions, 
not  because  I  believe  that  [etc.].  1891  W.  Briggs&  Bryan 
Geometry  143  This  enables  us  to  write  down  at  once  the 
equation. 

b.  With  complement.     Also _/%*.,  and  refl. 

1^99  Shaks.  Much  Ado  iv.  ii.  78  O  that  hee  were  heere  to 
write  mee  downe  an  asse  !  x6oa  —  Ham.  \.  ii.  222  We  did 
thinke  it  writ  downe  in  our  duty  To  let  you  know  of  it. 
1854  Lever  Dodd  Family  Abroad xv'i.  138  It's  like  writing 
yourself  down  Goth  at  once  to  oppose  these.  1856  Mrs. 
Gore  Life's  Lessons  111.  70  Why  docs  not  E.  H.  write  him- 
self down  M.P.  in  the  new  House? 

O.  To  overcome  or  suppress,  to  disparage  or 
depreciate,  by  writing;  to  condemn  or  decry  in 
writing;  to  write  in  disparagement  of. 

X7»6  Swift  Let.  to  Mrs,  Howard  17  Nov.,  However, 
one  thing  I  was  pleased  with,  that  after  you  had  writ 
[me]  down  you  repented,  and  writ  me  up  again. 
«773  Johnson  in  Boswell  Hebrides  ist  Oct.,  It  was  said 
to  old  Bentley,  upon  the  attacks  against  him, '  Why,  they'll 
write  you  down,'  *  No,  sir,.. no  man  was  ever  written 
down  but  by  himself.*  1798  ii/bwM/vil/tf^.  Jan.  49  [Wilkes] 
actually  tvn:;/^  ^f^t/ff  at  least  one  administration.  1850  H. 
Walter  Tindaltr*s  Answ.  MorelnXrod.  Notice  2  This  effort 
to  write  down  Tyndale  and  his  labours.  X85X  [see  18  e]. 
xooa  A.  Machen  in  Among  my  Books  103  That  his  only 
ODJect  is  to  write  down  those  tedious  romances  of  chivalry. 

absol.  X877  Stubbs  Med.  if  Mod.  Hist.  v.  (i886)  no  It 
seems.. that  no  man's  zeal  is  roused  to  write  unless  it  is 
moved  by  the  desire  to  write  down. 

d.  refi*  To  diminish  or  destroy  one's  literary 
reputation  by  inferior  writing. 

1716  Addison  Free-holder  No.  40  f  3  There  is  not  a  more 
melancholy  object  in  the  learned  world,  than  a  man  who  has 
written  himself  down.  1773  [see  prec.].  1809  Malkin  Gil 
Bias  II.  vii.  p  4  He  has  written  himself  down  at  a  terrible 
rate  by  his  last  publication. 

e.  To  reduce  (an  account,  total,  assets,  etc.)  to 
a  lower  amount  in  writing. 

1894  Westm.  Gaz.  27  June  6/1  That  this,  as  well  as  all 
other  similar  accounts,  should  be  steadily  written  down,  and 
finally  out  of  tlie  balance-sheet.  X897  Jbid.  8  Sept.  fi/.x  The 
assets  have  been  written  down  in  a  drastic  manner. 

14.  Write  in.  To  insert  (a  fact,  statement,  etcj 
in  writing;  fto  inscribe. 

X3SS  WvcLiF  Rev.xxi.  13  It  hadde  a  wal..and  in  the  ^atis 
of  It  twelue  aungels,  and  names  writun  in.  CX4S5  Wyntoum 
Cron.  II.  xi.  1060  O^ir  fenjheide  fabillis  sere  I  wil  forber  to 
wryt  in  heyre.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  42  A  book  of 
papyr  to  wryte  in  expensis.  X863  Miss  Braddon  Eleanor's 
Vict.  I.  108  All  the  great  scenes  have  been  written  in  by  him. 
X89S  Crockett  Men  of  Moss-hags  liv.  390  It  was  a  moment's 
work  to  write  in  the  other  name  [on  a  pardon].  X903 
A  thenaum  3  Jan.  to/a  The  date  is  written  in  by  the  lubricator. 

15.  Write  off.  a.  To  note  the  deduction  of 
(money)  in  an  account  or  financial  statement; 
now  spec,  to  record  the  cancelling  of  (a  sum,  as  a 
bad  debt,  depreciated  stock,  etc). 

i68a  Scarlett  Exchanges  107  To  send  the.. Bill  to  the 
House  of  the  Acceptanl,  and  desire  him  to  order  that  the 
Value  be  write  of  in  Bank.  X75a  Beawes  Lex  Merc.  Rediv. 
363  Write  off  from  my  Bank  Book,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  Pounds.  x8x9  Mortimer's  Commerc.  Diet,  (ed.  2)  87 
One  of  the  clerks. .writes  off  the  sum  required.  X89X  Laio 
Times  XC.  283/3  The  company  wrote  off  the  loss  as  a  bad 
debt. 

fi^x  X889  Spectator  21  Sept.,  China  and  India  being 
written-off  as  full  of  people. 

b.  To  compose  (a  letter,  etc.)  with  facility  or 
expedition, 

x8:4S  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  Ixvii,  She  wrote  off  a  letter  to 
a  friend.  i86a  —  Philip  xxviii,  Philip  was  writing  off. .  one 
of  his  grand  tirades.     187X  [see  A.  i  yj. 

16.  Write  out.  a.  To  make  a  (fair  or  perfect) 
transcription  or  written  copy  of  (something,  a 
rough  draft,  etc.);  to  copy  out;  also,  to  transcribe 
in  full  or  detail,  as  from  brief  notes  or  shorthand. 

To  write  out  f air ^  to  make  a  fair  copy  of. 


1548  Elvot  5.  v.  Descriho,  To  write  out  a  boke  by  an  other 
mans  copie.  XS65  Coopek,  Exscribere  alicui^  to  write  out 
the  copie  of  a  thyng  to  one.  x6xx  Cotgr,  s.vv.  Capit-r, 
Transcrii,  a  1700  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  IX.  336  His 
Bookes,  w[hilch  she  write  out  and  faithfully  practised.  1776 
Trial  Niindocomar  41/1  The  writer  wrote  out  a  Persian 
bond.  X809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  vii.  xii.  f  5,  I.. offered  to 
write  his  memorials  out  fair.  1877  Smith  ^  Wace's  Diet. 
Chr.  Biog.  I.  208  Atticus.  .wrote  out  his  sermons  and  learnt 
them  by  heart. 

b.  refl.  To  exhaust  one's  resources  or  stock  of 
ideas  by  excessive  writing ;  =  Outwrite  v.  3. 

1833  Scott  St.  Ronan's  Introd.,  The  Author  had  exhausted 
himself,  or,  as  the  technical  phraseexpresses  it,  written  him- 
self out.  \^sAuthor  I  Feb.  152  He  has  written  himselfout. 

17.  Write  over,  a.  To  write  (something)  anew 
or  again ;  to  rewrite ;  —  Overwrite  v.  3,  Re- 
scribe  V.  2, 

1588  Shaks.  L.L.L,  i.  ii.  120,  I  will  haue  that  subiect 
newly  writ  ore.  1594  —  Rich.  Ill,  in.  vi.  5  Here  is  the 
Indictment. . . ;  Eleuen  houres  I  haue  spent  to  write  it  ouer. 
a  164s  Ld.  Napier  Mem.  (1793)  51  They  might  gaine  some 
tyme  in  wreating  them  \sc.  articles  of  accusation]  over  to 
consult  vpon  the  mater.  1711  R.  Martin  in  Burton  Life 
C hal loner {i<^g)  X.-yz  They  spent. .two  dayes  in.  .writeing 
over  fair  all  ye  answers.  1751  Chatham  Lett.  Nephew  i.  i, 
I  am  extremely  pleased  with  your  translation  now  it  is  writ 
over  fair. 

b.  To  cover  the  whole  or  remaining  surface  of 
(a  book,  etc.)  with  writing ;  «  Overwrite  v,  i  b. 

1828  Duppa  Trav,  Italy,  etc.  g,  I  saw  MSS.  of  some  of 
the  Codes.. written  over  with  monkish  commentaries. 

18.  Write  up,  a.  To  put  in  writing  a  full 
account,  statement,  or  record  of  (something)  ;  to 
give  an  elaborate  description  of,  describe  fully  j  to 
pea  or  write  in  full  or  detail. 

£1435  Wyntoun  Cron,  ix.  ix.  117  (Royal  MS.),  I  wyll 
noucht  wryt  wp  all  That  I  hawe  sene  in  my  tyme  fall.  IS3S 
CovERDALE  Estkcr  xii.  4  Mardocheus  wrote  vp  the  same 
matter.  159a  Timme  Ten  Eng.  Z-^^^Ti  G  3  b,  The  Diveil 
that  playeth  host  in  this  worlde  . .  writeth  up  all  in  his 
booke.  i860  Cornh.  Mag.  II.  750  You  will  be  waited  for., 
by  a  few  of  the  discontented,  and  asked  to  *  write  up  '  certain 
parts,  without  any  reference  to  your  story.  1887  J.  Haw- 
thorne Tragic  Myst.  ii,  .\fter  interviewing  the  sentry., 
they  departed  to  write  up  the  tragedy. 

■fb.  To  enter  (a  person,  his  name)  in  a  roll,  list, 
etc. ;  to  enroll ;  =  Inscribe  v.  i  b.    Ohs, 

c  1500  Priests  of  Peebles  277  Thai  wryt  wp  leile  and  falss, 
..Anddytis  fjaimvnderaperdoun.  1535 Coverdale  iMacc, 
X.  36  There  shall  xxx.  M.  also  of  the  lewes  be  written  vp  in 
the  kynges  boost.  1539  Hible  (Great)  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  6  The  Lorde  ^ 
shall  rehearse  it,  whan  he  wryteth  vp  the  people.  1666  P. 
Gordon  Diary  (Spald.  Club)  72  Haveing  told  where  wee 
were  to  lodge,  they .  .sent  a  writer  to  write  up  our  nalmes. 

O.  To  form,  trace,  or  place  (something)  in  writing 
in  an  elevated  position, 

X535  Coverdale  Dan,  v.  25  This  is  the  scripture,  that  is 
written  vp.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  i.  i.  169,  I  will..,  ouer 
the  Chayre  of  State,.. Write  vp  his  Title.  1837  Dickens 
Pickw.  XXXV,  Not  content  vith  writin'  up  *  Pickwick  '  [on 
the  coach-door].  I&id.  Hi,  I  call  it  a  dispensary,  and  it's 
alvays  writ  up  so. 

GL  To  raise  or  elevate  by  writing. 

175X  Warbl'rton  Pope^s  Wks.  III.  68  Writers,  .writing 
themselves  up  into  the  same  delusion  with  their  Readers. 

e.  To  commend  (something)  to  notice  or  favour 
by  appreciative  writing ;  to  laud  by  way  of  adver- 
tisement. 

x8a4  Blackiv.  Mag.  XVI.  165  She  vtzs  never  written  up, 
to  use  the  modern  technical  expression,  in  the  Reviews. 
1851  De  Quincey  Wks.  (186:5)  XII.  21  Byron, .wished  to 
write  up  Pope  by  w.iy  of  writing  down  others.  1893  *Q.' 
[QuiLLER  Couch]  Delect,  Duchy  7  I'll  go  in  presently  and 
write  up  this  place. 

f.  To  bring  (a  journal,  report,  etc.)  up  to  date,  or 
to  the  latest  event,  fact,  or  transaction;  to  complete 
(some  record)  in  writing. 

1839  Long F.  HyPerion  ni.  v.  He.. writes  up  the  journal 
neglected  for  a  week  or  two.  1848  Hannav  Biscuits  <5-  Grog 
19  Now  that  we.  .have  little  to  do,  suppose  we  write  up  our 
logs?  X900-X  Proc.  Univ.  Durh.  Phil.  Soc.  II.  3  Even  the 
minutes  of  the  Curators  cease  to  be  written  up. 

Ill,  intr.  19.  To  inscribe  letters  in,  on,  or  upon 
a  hard  or  plastic  surface  by  scoring,  tracing,  en- 
graving, etc.     Also  transf,  and  in  fig.  context. 

Differing  from  next  chiefly  in  the  specification  of  the 
material  written  on. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp,  John  viii.  6  Se  haelend  abeah  nyjjer  & 
wrat  mid  his  fingre  on  l?3ere  eorJ>an.  _  c  xooo  A!lfbic  Hom. 
II.  434  Swilceanes  mannes  hand  writende  on  ^Jere  healle 
wa^e.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  13729  He  stuped  dun,  and  wit  his 
hand  He  wrat  a  quil  in  to  t'e  sand.  X362  Lancl.  P.  PI. 
A.  III.  62,  I  lere  3ou,..such  writynge  3e  leue,  To  writen 
in  Wyndouwes  of  ^oure  wel  dedes.  X38a,  1387  (see  Table 
sb,  2  b].  a  1450  Medit.  Life  -V  Passion  of  Christ  842  On 
\>\  forhed  so  whit  so  snow  Thow  writest  with  a  thorny 
bow.  CX450  Holland  Honlate  206  He  couth  wryte.. 
With  his  neb  for  mistar,  Apon  the  se  sand.  1513  Douglas 
Mtieid  I.  vii.  Ill  111*  speir  ourtumit  in  the  dust  did  write. 
153S  Coverdale  £'3^/&.  xxxvii.  16  Take  a  sticke  and  wryte 
vponit.  158s,  i6ax  [see  Style  sb.  i].  1674  C.  F.  Wit  at 
Venture  85 1'hey  write  in  sand  when  they  make  oaths.  1706 
Stevkns  Sp.  Did.  i.  s.v.  Escrivir,  To  write  on  the  Sand,  or 
Water,  is  to  do  things  to  no  purpose,  as  that  Writing  K 
immediatly  effac'd.  1797  Encycl,  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII. 
017/2  The  Chinese.. wrote  or  engraved  with  an  iron  tool 
upon  thin  boards  or  on  bamboo.  1818  [S.  WestonI  La 
Scava  31  A  great  quantity  of  styles  to  write  with  on  wax* 
tablets.     i878[seeSTVLEfi5, 5]. 

fg.  a  X400  Relig.  Lyrics  14th  C.  (1924)  114  pogh  my  hert 
be  hard  as  stone,  ^it  maist  J>ou  gostly  write  ]>er'0n.  a  1653 
[see  Writing  vbl,  sb.  7  h}, 
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WHITE. 

20.  To  engage  in,  perform  the  action  of,  writing 
(esp.  with  pen  and  ink) ;  to  produce  (a  specified  kind 

of)  writing. 
To  write  aiui  rra<i :  sec  R^f-D  r.  15  b. 
cSmi  I  'tsf.  Psalter  xliv.  j  Hreod  wru[eres)  hreBllce  writ, 
endes.  a  imij  Juliana  79  He  >>at  her  least  on  wrat  swa  as  he 
cuSe  a  1300  E.  E.  fsaiterxliv.  1  Mi  tunge  rede-pipe  maister- 
writer,  d?  swifilike  writande  be  t»er.  1381  VVvcuf  Umah 
viu.  I  Tmc  to  thee  a  gret  hoc,  and  writ  in  it  with  the  poyntel 
of  a  man.  fa  1400  R.  Gloucester  s  Citron.  (Rolls)  11.  828 
He  had  &  wrot  &  ladde  &  huld  godes  seruise.  isoo-ao 
DljNBAR  Poems  xxxiii.  la  He  cowth  wryte  and  reid.  <risa4 
R.  Ckoki  in  Ellis  Orig-  Lett.  Ser.  111.  1. 336 Provided,  that 
no  man  may  force  hj-m  {sc.  a  pupil]  to  wrjte  oonles  1  be 
there  presente,  to  d\Tecte.  .his  said  handeand  stile.  "S90  r . 
Balss  Writing  Sckoolemaster  (title.p.),!  he  Arte  of  Krachy- 
eraphie :  that  Is,  to  write  as  fast  as  a  man  speaketh  treat- 
ably.  1613  CoCKEBAM  11,  To  Write  after  a  strange  manner, 
in  so  much  as  no  man  can  reade  it.  decipher.  1661 
Vo-nxStyle  0/ Script.  (1675)  159  We  think  they  write  back, 
wards,  and  they,  that  we  do.  1738  Pope  Eftl.  Sal.  11. 186 
Chartres  scarce  could  write  or  read.  177s  C.  Johnston 
Pilgrim  73  Any  one. .may  write  away,  without  restraint,., 
whether  they  can  even  so  much  as  spell.  i8a8  Scott  P.M. 
Perth  XXX,  'Do  thou  write.'  'Your  Royal  Highness  for- 
gets," said  Ramomy,  pointing  to  his  mutilated  arm.  1864 
Burton  Sce>t  Air.  1.  lii.  148  A  fat  philosopher  sitting  writ- 
ing .  with  a  goose  quill.  1874  Svmonds  Sk.  Italy  ff  Greece 
i8  Then  would  they  \ij.  the  monks]  read  or  write,  what 
long  melodious  hours  1 

transf.  laSa  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  54  The  crystyn 
pepulle  woide  wryte  dayly . .  aboute  the  placys  of  her  herte 
wyth  her  fyngur.     1859  FitzGerald  Omar  \\  The  Moving 
Finger  writes  j  and,  having  writ.  Moves  on. 
b.  Said  of  the  writing-pen. 
1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  I.  iL  191  Deuise  Wit,  write  Pen,  for 
I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio.    1733  Pope  Hot.  Sat.  11.  i. 
98  Whether  the.  .whitcn'd  wall  provoke  the  skewV  to  write. 
174a  Gray  Eett.  (1900)  I.  112  My  having  at  last  found  a 
Pen  that  writes.    1786  S.  Tavlor  Shorthand  Writing  98  A 
steel  or  a  silver  one  [sc.  pn]  that  will  write  fine. 
O.  To  depict  on  glass,  etc. ;  to  paint. 
1854  StrrHERLAND  Sign  Writer's  Assistant  a^  To  write, 
gild   and  ornament  on  glass?     1889  —  Sign  Writing  viii. 
10 'i  Writing  upon  the  glass. 

d.  To  print  by  means  of  a  typewriting  machine 
or  the  like ;  to  typewrite. 

187s  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  2677/1  Johnston's  apparatus  for 
the  blind  is  to  enable  them  to  write  by  pressure  upon  letters 
in  the  required  order.  1883  J.  0.  Petbie  Man.  for  Type- 
Writer  3  The  learne.  must  be  content  to  write  slowly  and 
deliberately  at  the  commencement 

2L  To  perform  the   action   of  composing  and 
potting  on  paper ;  to  practise  literary  composition ; 
to  engage  in  authorship  or  literary  work. 
In  very  frequent  use  from  1 1600. 

aiiaaO.  E.  CAro«.(Laud  MS.)  an.  963,1c  write  &  feostni^e 
mid  Cristes  rodetacne.  c  laos  Lav.  41  pa  makede  a  Frenchis 
clerc  Wace  wes  ihoten ,  )?e  wel  coujje  writen.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  17B46  Sundri  |>ai  >am  fra  o(>cr  saite,  And  ait>er  be  him- 
seluenwrate.  1387  (see  A.  a  b ^].  14..  tVheatley  MS.  Ug2i) 
t.  59 1  f  I  write  al  my  lyue  I  scbuld  neuer  here  woo  dyscryue, 
c  1445  Pecock  honet  6  It  is  honest  ynou^  a  man  to  speke 
and  write  aftir  oon  of  Jjo  opyniouns.  15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W. 
de  W.  1531)  I  b,  Therupon  I  begon  after  my  poore  maner  to 
wryte  in  latyn.  1575  Gascoicne  Glasse  Goi't.  iii.  ii.  To  con- 
ceive that  he  spake  or  wrot  like  olde  Duns  or  Scotus.  1609 
Bible  (Douay)  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  comtn.,  S.  Paul  not  only 
preached,  but  also  writte.  1689  Prior  Ep.  Fleetio.  Sltephard 
38  He  writes  well,  who  writes  with  Ease.  X749  Smollett 
Regicide  Pref.,  A  gentleman  who  had  wrote  for  the  stage. 
1849  Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  1 .  332  Halifax ., ,  from  whom 
Diyden  was  not  ashamed  to  own  that  he  had  learned  to 
write.  1890  Seietice-Gossip  XXVI.  177/1, 1  am  not  writing 
in  the  dark. 
fig.  i$49  Lovelace  Poems  (1904)  62  He  fights  now  with 
her  Penne,  And  she  writes  with  his  Sword. 

b.  With  preps.,  as  about,  \  be,\o,of{  =  on),  on, 
upon,  \ymb  (a  matter,  subject,  etc.) ;  or  against, 
^contrary,  to  (a  person,  etc.). 
In  very  frequent  use  from  C1390. 

c888  AIlfred  Boeth.  xviii.  §  3,  Swa  some  swa  J>a  writeras 
dydon,  &  eac  ba  (^e  hi  ymb  writon.    971  Blickt.  Horn.  161 
S«  hal;^a  godspellere  swa  be  him  wrat.    a  xaas  Ancr.  R. 
410  ^e  habbeS  of  J>eos  blissen  i-writen  on  o^er  stude.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  21324  Matheu..o  crist  manhedes  wratte.    1390 
Gower  Con/.  II.  go  Thiike  time  at  Rome  also  Was  TuUius 
with  Cithcro,  That  writen  upon  Rethorike.  Ibid.  91  Among 
the  whiche  in  Poesie  To  the  lovers  Ovide  wrot.    1448-9 
Metham  Amoryus  4-  CI.  524  Qwere  he  off  constellacionn^rs 
doth  wryght,    i^-ao  Dunbar  Poems  Ixxxiv,  22  Sen  thir 
clarkis  hes  writtln  in  thair  stylis  To  ^oungar  folk.     1565 
Cooper  S.V.  Rescriho,  To  write  contrarie  or  agaynst  olde 
orations.     1644  [see  A.  3  a  3].     1698  Floyer  WjMwa  (1717) 
p.  i.  All  the  Moderns  that  have  Writ  on  that  Subject.    17^7 
Gentl.  Mag.  VII.  499/2  Had  they  wrote  against  the  Minis- 
try, we  could  have  borne  it.      174*  Pope  Dune.  iv.  252  For 
thee  we.. explain  a  thing  till  all  men  doubt  it,  And  write 
about  it.  Goddess,  and  about  it.    1819  S.  Rogers  Human 
Li/e  Poems  (1856)  138  Once  in  thy  mirth  thou  bad'st  me 
write  on  thee.     1883  Tylor  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  J99/1 
Cicero  writes  of  them  as  wise  men,  augu.s,  and  diviners. 
C.  With  various  qualifications, 
cx6oo  Shaks.  Sonn,  Ixxxvi,  By  spirits  taught  to  write, 
Aboue  a  mortall  pitch.    1672  Marvell  Reh.  Transp.  1. 114 
Hie  fault  is  most  his  own  who  should  have  writ  to  the  capa. 
city  of  vulgar  Readers.     1693  Dryden  St.  Euremonfs  Ess. 
Pref.  iii.  His  subjects  are  often  great  and  noble,  and  then 
he  never  fails  to  write  up  to  them.    1711  Felton  Dissert. 
Classics(ijtB)gi  It  miLst  be  our  Care  to  think  and  write  up 
to  the  Dignity.,  of  the  Things  we  presume  to  treat  of.  X809 
Malkik  Git  Bias  xt.  viL  F  5, 1  should  be  sorry  to  write  down 
to  their  comprehension.    i86t  J.  Pycroft  Ways  <$.  Words  33 
Authors  will  learn  to  write  down  to  the  lowest  standard. 
d.  To  compose  music,  a  melody,  etc. 
167a  M.  Locke  Obs.  Ess.  Adv.  Mus.  14  Our  certain 
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Method  of  the  Scale;  which  never  gives.. occasion  for., 
writing  in  improper  Keys.  178a  Bubney  Hist.  Mtis.  II.  556 
The  custom.. of  writing  upon  a  Plain-Song,  \^iglbid.  III. 
100  Tallis  and  Bird  had.. long  accustomed  themselves  to 
write  for  voices. 

22.  To  compose  a  letter,  note,  etc. ;  to  communi- 
cate information,  etc.,  send  word,  by  writing;  to 
conduct  epistolary  correspondence.  Also  with/ar 
(a  person  or  thing)  or  to  (do  something). 

1340-70  A  te.x.  4.  Dind.  244  Whan  derewort>e  dindimus  Vie 
enditinge  hurde  Of  alixaiidre  askinge  as  he  write  hadde. 
C1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  1298,  I  kan  not  trowen  t>at 
she  wol  write  a-yen.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alexander  2431,  I 
wrate  to  50W  at  me  to  waj-ue  \v.r.  wafe]  be  ten  wyse  clerkis. 
!l48l  [see  A.  2  a/3],  issa  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Edw.  VI 
(1914)  89  Sir  wherasyou  required  me  to  write,  for  that  [etc.]. 
1586  Raleigh  Let.  29  May,  The  sider  which  I  wrat  to  you 
for.  l6a6  Bp.  Mountagu  in  Corr.  J.  Cosin  (Surtees)  1. 104, 
1  haue  no[t]  much  newes,  nor  occasion  to  write.  1692  Pbi. 
DEAUX  Lett.  (Camden)  158,  I  have  expressly  wrot  to  be 
informed  of  it.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  36  Goods, 
such  as  the  Captain  had  writ  for.  1751  Johnson  Rambler 
No.  171  P  6,  I  applied  to  him  by  letter,  but  had  no  answer. 
I  writ  in  terms  more  pressing,  a  184a  in  BischofF  Woot/en 
Manu/.  II.  318  He  wrote  to  request  my  aid.  i8{)o  R.  C 
Lehmanh  lit.  Fludyer  31  Tell  Mary  she  hasn't  written  for 
an  age.  . 

b.  With  preps.,  as  to  (also  unto,  till),  or  mdirect 
personal  object  (cf.  7  b).     Also  const,  of. 

In  group  (a),  freq.  from  c  1560.  In  group  (*),  rare  until 
cjTjo;  freq.  c  1790-^1865  ;  now  regarded  as  commercial  or 
colloquial  . 

(rt)  c  1000  Three  O.  E.  Prose  Texts  i  pa  ge))ohte  ic  for 
bon  to  l>e  to  writanne.  138a  Wyclif  Jude  i.  3  Makinge  al 
bisynesse  of  writinge  to  50U  of  goure  comoun  helthe.  1434 
Acts  Privy  Connc.  IV.  351  The  King  hath  wirten  to  lierle 
of  Northumber[land].  C1470  Henry  Wallace  xi.  945  Than 
Eduuard  wrayt  till  Menteth  prewalie.  iS34  Cromwell  in 
Li/e  ft  Lett.  (1902)  I.  394  Wherefore . .  I . .  am  bold  to  wryght 
vnto  you.  1648  Gags  West  Ind.  163, 1  writ  unto  my  friends. 
1663  Chas.  II  in  Cartwright  Madame  (1894)  136,  I  writt 
to  you  yesterday.  1751  Eliza  Heywood  Betsy  Thoughtless 
IV.  191  The  abbess  was  wrote  to  concerning  me.  1814 
Wellington  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (183S)  XII.  7  VVnte  to  me  to 
General  Colville's  quarters.  1888  '  J.  S.  Winter  '  Bootle's 
Childr.  viii,  Ferrers  wrote  to  a  friend  of  his  at  Chertsey. 

(*)  c  J374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  1303  Thow  hast  not  wreten 
hero  syn  ]>at  she  wente..  .Now  write  here  Jianne  [MS.Gg. 
to  hire).  1611  Ussher  Lett.  (1686)  15  Together  with. .Mr. 
Cook's  Books  you  wrote  me  of.  x67a  in  Camden  Soc.  Misc. 
(1881)  13  Being  in  hast,  have  not  tyme  to  wright  any  body 
else.  1763  Eliz.  Carter  in  Mem.  (1808)  I.  356,  I  writ  you 
from  Amsterdam.  #795  Nelson  in  Nicolas  Visp.  (1845)  II. 
32  As  I  write  you,. .  I  shall  not  write  Mrs.  Nelson  this  day. 
a  1800  Pegge  Anecd.  (1814)  246  Wrote  me,  and  -.vrite  you, 
(merchant's  language).  1854  Thackf.ray_AV;ito>««  xxxi, 
Clive . .  wrote  me  about  the  transmogrification  of  our  school, 
fellow.  X891  Harper*s  Mag.  Nov,  840/1  Mr.  Adams  was 
another  character  of  whom  my  host  had  written  me. 

C.  '^'A\\.a.&y&.,a.soff,over.  "Write  in  ( 7',4eo/n), 
to  send  in  notice  in  writing. 

1577  Harrison  Englandm.  i.  (1878)  11. 10  He  wrote  ouer 
for  more  of  the  same  fish.  185s  Kincsley  Wesliu.  Ho  /  xv. 
He  wrote  off  to  Frank  at  Whitehall.  1866  Lever  Sir  B. 
Fossbrooke  II.  283,  I.,  have  written  off  to  Tom  Lendrick  to 
come  over  here  with  bis  sister.  1900  Westm.  Caz.  22  Nov, 
9/2  The  plaintiffs  did  not  'write  in'  or  give  notice  that 
they  were  coming. 

23.  In  clauses  introduced  by  as,  or  with  advs.,  as 
so,  thus. 

II..  in  Eng.  Misc.  to  Fumivall  (igoi)  gi  Swa  swa  Lycas 
wrat  on  his  godspelle.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11467  For  \ie 
prophet  had  written  sua,  And  said  [etc.].  1373  Barbour 
Bruce  1.  525  Then  slayn  wes  mone  thowsand . . ,  As  Dares 
in  his  buk  he  wrate.  <:i38o  Wyclif  Sel.  Wis.  II.  356 
pis  Poul  ..,  whan  he  wroot  Jjus  in  prisoun  to  folk  to 
turne  hem  to  Crist.  c  1450  Capgrave  St.  Augustine 
60  Rith  J)us  he  wrot  in  Latin.  1483  Caxton  C.  de  la 
Tour  Giv,  It  was  done  as  the  kynge  had  wreton.  1538 
Starkey  England  I.  iii.  83  Thys  hath  destroyd  more  then 
any  pestylens,  as  Lyuius  wrytyth.  1594  H.  Willobie  A  visa 
57  b.  He  wrate  againe  so  as  followeth.  1605  Camden  Rem. 
(Epigr.)  1 1  To  one , .  he  wrighteth  thus  :  Discendi  [etc.].  x6^6 
Sea/eld's  Corr.  (1912)  176  For  newes,  as  Sr.  James  wrells 
to  your  Lo[rdshi]pe,  ther  is  non.  1730  A.  Gordon  Maffe^s 
Amphith.  95  Thus  has  one  of  those  foul-mouth'd  Poets 
wrote.  I770[Dalrvmple]  Anc.  Sc,  Poems  310  The  Cardinal 
..writes  thus  to. Cardinal  Borromeo,  24th  November  1561. 
1874  Symonds  Sk.  Italy  ff  Greed  121  While  I  am  writing 
thus  about  the  production . .  of  these  love-songs. 

24.  To  follow  or  practise  writing  as  a  profession 
or  occupation  ;  to  work  as  a  clerk,  amanuensis,  or 
journalist ;  f  Sc.  to  act  as  a  '  writer '. 

ciztoAntecrist  in  Todd  Three  Treat.  Wycli/MS')  138 
To  write  to  )je  kynges  seel  and  hold  -seculer  courtes  to  by5e 
&  to  selle.  1650  J.  NicOLL  Diary  (Hann.  CI.)  2  Thomas 
Hunter,  wryter, . .  wes  fund  giltie  of  perjurie  ;  and  thairfoir 
wes  declaired  incapable  of  wryling  or  agenting  ony  bussines. 
1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xx,  You  might  live  through  it  on 
much  worse  terms  than  by  writing  for  Snagsby.  189S  Escott 
Plat/arm,  Press,  etc.  281  The  Daily  News,  on  which  Pigott 
once  wrote. 

25.  To  spell  words  in  writing;  to  represent 
words,  etc.,  orthographically. 

c  1610  A.  Hume  Brit.  Tongue  (1863)  7  To  wryte  ortho- 
graphicallie  ther  are  to  be  considered  the  symbol,  the  thing 
symbolized,  and  their  congruence.  Ibid.  21,  I  wald  under, 
stand  quby  they  wryte  not  as  they  speak,  1704  J.  Pitts 
Ace.  Moham.  A  4  b,  I.,  writ  as  near,  as  I  could,  to  their  way 
of  speaking  it. 

IV.  intr,  for  passive. 

26.  a.  To  be  described  in  writing,  rarer^. 

1827  Lady  Morgan  Mem.  (1862)  II.  247  The  comfortless, 
unaccommodating  reality  of  those  times  which  paint  and 
write  so  well. 

b.  To  be  penned  or  written.  rare~^. 
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1862  O.  Cockayne  St.  Marker.  (1866I  p.  v.  The  manu. 
scripts.. write  straight  away  from  end  to  end  of  the  ruled 
lines. 

"Writee  (raitr).  rare.  [f.  prec.  -i-  -ee.]  One  to 
or  for  whom  something  is  written ;  a  reader. 

c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  xiv.  Comm.,  Where  a  man  is  vnder. 
stood,  there  is  euer  aproportion  betwixt  the  writers  wit  and 
the  writees.  x'^s  Punch  May  243  Ihe  'Writer'  and  the 
'  Writee  ',  the  '  Joker  '  and  the  '  Jokee '. 

t "Writeling,  vbl.  si.  Obs.  rare.  [Cf.  OE. 
writian,  to  chirp,  chatter,  etc.,  and  -le  3.]  Trilling 
or  warbling  (of  the  nightingale). 

a  1250  07vl  ff  Night.  48  West  ])u  ]iat  ich  ne  cunne  singe, 
pe3  ich  ne  cunne  of  writelinge  ?  Ibid.  914  Wi  nultu  ^lare 
preoste  singe.  An  teche  of  thire  writelinge  1 

Writer  (raitsa).  Forms :  1-5  writero,  3- 
writer,  6-7  wrighter,  Sc.  writter  (6  writare, 
-air,  6-7  writtar,  -are)  ;  4-7  wryter,  5  -ere,  -are, 
S,  Sc.  6  -ar,  .Sc.  6  wrytear,  vryter,  wryttar  ;  Sc. 
6  -wreter,  -ar,  wrettar.  [OE.  writere,  {.  writan 
Weite  v.  +  -erI.  Cf.  ON.  ritari viiitei,  Sw.  ritare, 
OHG.  rizari,  etc.,  painter  (G.  reisser  tracer).] 

I.  1.  A  person  who  can  write ;  one  who  pmctises 
or  performs  writing;  occas.,  one  who  writes  in  a 
specified  manner;  =  Penman  2.  Also  with  advs., 
as  down,  out,  up. 
c  897  /Elfbed  Gregory's  Past.  C.  liv.  423  Swa  se  writere,  jif 
he  ne  dilejaS  8iet  he  Kr  wrat  [etc.].  c  looo  jElfric  Hom.  I. 
186  Oft^ehwa  sesihSfKjrestafas  awTitene,  jionne  hera?^  he 
Sone  writere.  a  1250  Ancr.  R.  in  Mod.  Lang.  Rev.  (1914) 
331  I|?ench  o  J>i  writere  i  Jjine  beoden  sumchearre.  a  1300 
Cursor  M,  24075  Es  na.. writer  [mai]  write  wit  pens  ord, 
Hu  j>at  vr  stur  was  Strang,  c  1450  Mirk's  Eestial  I.  301 
pys  monke  was  ]>e  feyrest  wryter  l>at  was  knowen  in  all 
jie  world.  <:i4So  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (F.)  354  Whoso  wol 
vse  this  deuocioun.  1  pray  him.  .Sey  a  pater-noster  for  the 
writere.  1529  More  Dyaloge  xl.  B  j.  Some  fawte  eyther  in 
the  translatour,  or  in  the  wryter,  or  nowe  a  dayes  in  the 
prynter.  i^S  Hicins  Junius'  Nomencl.  y>\  Eclogarius, . . 
a  gatherer  or  writer  down  of  such  things  in  a  summaric. 
1639  S.  Du  Verger  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Eveiits  145  This 
disease,  much  resembling  that  of  writers,  to  wit,  the  itch  of 
the  fingers  ends.  1727  Bailey  (vol.  II),  Transcriber,..^ 
Writer  out,  or  Copier.  1850  Gnott.  Greece  11.  Ixvi.  (1862)  VI. 
15  His  duty  of  Anasjrapheus  or  'Writer-up'  of  all  the  old 
laws  of  Athens.  1888  F.  Hume  Mme.  Midas  i.  ii.  Wishing 
his  long  fingers  were  round  the  writer's  throat. 

b.  One  who  paints  words,  etc. ;  a  sign-writer. 
1837  Whittock  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  360  The  Sign  Painter, 
however,  or  writer,  is  a  journeyman  or  master  solus.  l86x 
Internal.  Exhib.,  Lists  Trades  U.  K.  80  Writers  and 
Gilders  on  Glass.  1871  Callingham  Sign  Writing  98  In 
order  to  imitate  raised  letters.. the  young  writer  should 
have  some  idea  of . .  the  elements  of  linear  perspective. 

o.  Writer's  cramp  {palsy,  paralysis),  a  form  of 
cramp  or  spasm  affecting  certain  muscles  of  the 
hand  and  fingers  essential  to  writing,  and  resulting 
from  excessive  use  of  these. 

1853  Sieveking  tr.  Romberg's  Nerv.  Diseases  I.  320  A 
peculiar  form  of  local  spasm  in  these  parts  has . .  recently  been 
made  known  under  the  name  of  the  Writer's  Cramp.  1885 
H.  A.  Reeves  Bodily  Deformities  351  Writer's  or  Scriven. 
er's  Palsy.  x888  Cassell's  Eiicycl.  Diet.,  Scrivener's  palsy, 
,.a  spasm  or  cramp..,  called  also  Writer's  Paralysis, 
2.  One  whose  business  or  occupation  consists  in 
writing ;  a  functionary,  officer,  etc.,  who  performs 
clerical  or  secretarial  duties ;  a  scribe,  clerk,  or 
law-writer. 
Ship's  writer :  see  Ship  j3.'  9  c 

C890  W/eeferth  tr.  Gregory's  Dial  52  [He]  was  writere 
(L.  notarius\  in  ))issere  halgan  Fomane  cyrican.  C897 
JElfred  Gregory's  Past.  C.  Pref,  SiSSan  min  on  Englisc 
iElfred  kyning  awende  worda  jehwelc,  &  me  his  writerum 
sende  su3&  nor3.  1382  Wyclif  £2f.i.ix.  2  Oman.,  with.. 
an  ynkhorn  of  a  wryter  [L.  scriptoris]  in  his  reynes.  c  1450 
Codsttnu  Register  141  Walter  scriptor  ojjerwise  writer  of  |w 
abbei  of  Gloucetur.  Ibid.,  Scriptor  or  wryter.  1463  Bury 
)<-Y//j  (Camden)  42,  I  beqwethe  to.. John  Elys,  wrytere, 
agowune  of  blak.  1526  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scotl.  I.  512  MaJt- 
and  him  directour  of  the  chancellary .  .with  power. .  to  make 
deputis,  clerkis,  wrytaris.  1607  CowELL  s.v.,  Writer  of  the 
talies  ..is  an  officer  in  the  Exchequer.  x66o  Boyle  New 
Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  p.  vii,  A  very  unskilful  Wriler  (whom  I 
was  often  times  by  haste  reduc'd..to  imploy).  1708  J.  Cham. 
BERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  586  Writer  and  Embellisher  of  the 
Queen's  Letters  to  the  Easlern  Princes.  Ibid.  734  Wi|. 
Ham  Douglass..,  Writer  to  the  Privy  Seal.  1755  Magens 
Insurances  II.  239  'the  Writer,  or  the  Person  who  officiates 
in  his  Place,  is  carefully  to  note  the  Circumstances  of  the 
Danger.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  x,  This  [affidavit]  was 
given  out,  sir,  10  a  Writer.  1873  W.  Stokes  Rnfid  Writing 
104  Ready  Writers,  or  persons  prepared  to  write  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice. 

t  b.  Jewish  Hist.  =  Sckibe  j*.i  i.   Obs. 

c  xooo  iELFRic  Hept.  (1922)  46/1  Esdras  se  writere  awrat 
ane  boc  <:  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  ii.  4  pa  jegaderode 
herodes  ealle . .  t)a:ra . .  folces  writeras.  1387  Trevisa  Higden 
III.  247  Esdras,  the  writere,  come  doun  «tJ>  [x  kynges 
lettres.  1388  Wyclif  Jer.  xxxvi.  32  Jeremye..;af  it  to 
B.Truc,  the  writer.  ,,r  r-\ 

O.  Sc.  Writer  to  (t  of)  the  Signet  (abbrev.  W.S.), 
originally,  a  clerk  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office, 
who  prepared  writs  to  pass  the  royal  signet ;  in 
later  use,  one  of  an  ancient  society  of  law-agents 
who  conduct  cases  before  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  preparing  crown 
writs,  charters,  precepts,  etc. 

1488  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trens.  Scotl  I.  89  Item,  to  the 
writaris  of  the  singnet,  at  the  Kingis  commande,  ij  vnl 
cornis,  xxxvjj.  1585  Sc.  Acts  (1814)  III.  377.  That  the 
secretair   admonishe  all  his  deputis  and  writtams  to  the 
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signet  That  [etc.].  167J  [see  Writ  sb.  3].  1708  J.  Cham- 
BERI.AYNE  Si.  Gt.  Brit.  501  There  is  at  present  about  One 
hundred  ordinary  Writers  to  the  Signet.  Ibid.  734  Writers 
to  the  Queen's  Signet.  1789  Burns  Let.  to  Ainslie  6  Jan., 
I  do  not  know  if  passing  a  'writer  to  the  signet '  be  a  trial 
of  scientific  merit.  1855  Macaulay ///j/.  ^w^.  xiii.  111.252 
The  College  of  Justice,  a..society  composed  of  judges,  ad- 
vocates, writers  to  the  signet,  and  »licitors.  i88i  Daily 
News  29  Dec,  2/1  A  writer  to  the  signet.. is  the  highest 
^rade  and  finest  flower  of  the  profession  of  solicitor,  as  prac- 
tised in  Scotland. 

eiiipti  X594  in  Hist.  Writers  to  SigKet  {iSgo)  230  Quhat- 
sumevjr  writtare  obeyis  nocht  his  lordschipis depute keipaie 
of  the  signet.  1695  /6i</.  p.  xliv,  Ane  convenient  house, 
where.. the  wryters  may  meet  upon  all  occasions.  1837 
LocKHART  Scott  V.  (1845)  36  2  In  the  discharge  of  his  func- 
tions as  a  Writer's  Apprentice. 

d,  Sc,  An  attorney  or  law-agent;  an  ordinary 
legal  practitioner  in  country  towns ;  a  law-clerk. 

1540  Sc.jJcts  {t8i^)  11.  359  Except  J>ame  t?at  ar  writtaris 
notaris  and  scribis  in  our  souerane  lordis  courtis  of  Justice. 
1565-6  ^<^-  /V/zy  Council  Scot.  I.  417  We  haif  subscrivit 
thir  presentis . .  befoir  thir  witncssis,  Alexander  Hay,  writtar, 
[and]  Williame  Dowelas.  irx6io  Sir  J.  Mklvii.  Mem. 
(Bann.  CI.)  324  He  maid  the  haill  subiectis  to  trimble  vnder 
him,.. vexing  the  haill  wreiers  and  lawers  to  mak  sur  his 
giftis  and  conkissis.  1658  J.  Nicoll  Diary  (Bann.  CI.)  210 
A  long  call.. maid  be  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Sessioun, 
and  of  the  laweiris,  clerkis,  and  writeris.  1773  R.  Fer- 
cussoN  Rising  of  the  Session  i,  Tir'd  o'  the  law,..  The  w>  lie 
writers.  .Hurl  frae  the  town  in  hackney  chaises.  i8a6  Galt 
Last  of  Lairds  xxv.  316  The  fees  both  of  advocate  and 
writer.  x888  D.  Grant  Sc.  Stories  153  He  had  put  bim  into 
the  office  of  a  '  Mrriter  '  in  the  county  town. 

e.  A  clerk  in  the  service  of  the  former  East 
India  Company.     Now  Hist, 

1676  in  Wheeler  Afadras  (1861)  64  Some  of  the  Writers., 
by  their  lives  are  not  a  little  scandalous.  1747  in  Yule  & 
Burnell_  Anglo-ind.  Gloss.  (1886)  743/2  Mr.  Robert  Clive, 
Writer  in  the  Service,  being  of  a  Martial  Disposition.  177s 
Caraccioli  Life  Clive  1. 14  Mr.CIive.  .had  served  the  East 
India  company  %^w^v\  years,  as  a  writer.  i^o^CobbetCs  Pol, 
Reg.  23  Apr.  578  These  Writers  are  clerks,  sent  out  to  India, 
..where  they  collect  taxes  from  the  people.  1891  Kipling 
LJfe's  Handicap  345  Writer  to  the  Most  Honourable  the 
East  India  Company. 

3.  One  who  writes,  compiles,  or  produces  a  liter- 
ary composition ;  the  composer  of  a  book  or 
treatise;  a  literary  man  or  author;  =  Penman  3, 
3  b.     Also  with  on  {^  of)  ox  upon  (a  subject). 

In  very  frequent  use  from  ^1560.  Also  book-^  comedy.^ 
essay-,  history-,  letter-,  ne^vs-,  pamphlet',  play-,  prose-f 
story-,  tragedy-vjriter,  etc. :  see  these  words. 

r888  /Elfred  Boeth,  xviii.  5^  Hu  ne  forealdodon  ^a 
l^ewritu  t^eah  &  losodon  J^onecan  pe  hit  waere,  swa  some  swa 
>a  wriieras  dydon.  cioss  Byrhtferth^s  Haiidboc  in  At^lia 
VIll.  327  Nu  tojeare  l>a  BrihtferS  writere  \)h  awrat  synd 
fcowenyne  cpactas.  a  taoo  St.  Marker.  3  Ant  ich  bi^et  hit 
iwriten  of)>e  writere  ha,  al  hire  passiun.  c\%%%  Leg.  Kath. 
856  Philistiones  fiites,  &  Platunes  bokes ;  &  alie  l>eos  wriieres 
writes  J»et  ^e  wreoftie^  ow  on.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3x196 
Lucas  was.  .O  )pfi  apostoU  dedis  writer.  1390  Gower  Conf 
1 1.  90  Many  an  other  writere . .  the  bokes  wise  Translateden. 
c  1410  Love  Bonnvent.  Mirr.  (looS)  8  As  it  semeth  to  the 
writere  here  of  most  spcdeful  and  edifienge  to  hem, 
1538  Starkev  England  137  Prouysyon  to  sloppe  folysch 
wrytarys  and  lyeht  bokys  of  the  gospel  a  1586  Sidney 
Apol.  Poetry  (Arb.)  37  Such  were.. Moses  and  Debora  in 
thcyr  Hymnes,  and  the  writer  of  lob.  c  1611  (see  WbiteeJ. 
1660  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  xiii.  (1687)  841/3  A  great  Writer, 
..and  exceeding  for  multitude  of  Books.  i7»8  Chambers 
Cycl.  (1738)  S.V.  Music,  The  most  antient  writer  of  [=  on] 
musick.  .was  Lasus  Hermionensis.  175*  A.  Mubphv  Grays- 
fun  Jml.  No.  5,  A  cold,  trifling,  frothy  Writer.  1834 
Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Hor.  Sparkins,  A  writer  of  fashionalile 
novels.  1861  Ld.  Brougham  Brit.  Const,  xv.  310  It  has 
been  remarked  by  writers  on  our  Constitutional  History. 
1S86  C.  E.  Pascoe  Lond.  of  To.day  xl.  (ed  .3)  334  Women 
dress  for  each  other,  says  one  writer. 

b.  One  who  is  writing.  The  (present)  writer, 
the  writer  hereof. 

a  1578  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  4,  I 
the  wreltar  that  dois  considdar  weill  The  -sindrie  myndis  of 
men.  1613  Jobson  Golden  Trade  8  It  pleased  them  to  im- 
ploy  mee  the  present  wrighter.  1784  Cowper  Table-t  iv.  18 
I'ears.  .trickled  down  the  writer's  cheeks  Fast  as  the  periods 
from  his  fluent  qiiiil.  1857  W.  C.  Stewart  Pract.  Angler 
vii.  (ed.  3)  139  A  brother  of  the  writer  made  the  same  trial 
with  the  same  result.  1895  Abber  .V^.  Marprel.  Controv. 
193  The  present  Writer's  belief  on  this  subject. 
O.  A  composer  of  music. 

1688  T.  Salmon  Pro^.  Peyform  Music  19  That  the  Writers 
of  Musick  may  more  certainly  know  where  to  fix  their  Flats 
and  Sharps.  178a  Bubney  Hist.  Mus.  II.  567  Written  Dis- 
cant,  which  is.. practised  in  Italy,  by  all  writers  for  the 
Church.  1889  RusKiN  Prxterita  III.  iv.  161  [Corelli]  the 
simplest  and  purest  writer  of  Italian  melody. 
Q.    Wriler-up :  see  Wbitk  v.  18. 

1841  TaiCs  Ma^.  VIII.  80,  1  had  been  misled  by  those 
writers-up  of  this  country.  1904  Times  i  June  14  He 
carried  on  business  as  a  writer-up  of  advertisements. 

4.  eliipt.     The  writings  of  an  author. 

1605  CAMDEN^rw.2  Let  thereforethese  few  lines.. suffice, 
out  of  an  antient  Writer.  1676  Ray  Corr.  (1848)  133  [This] 
history  makes  me  suspect  he  transcribed  what  he  bath  out 
of  some  writer.  1768-74  Tucker  Z,/.  A'ii/.(i834)  II.  465  In 
some  of  the  classic  writers  it  is  said  (ctc.J.  i8ao  Hazlitt 
Led.  Drtun.  Lit.  it  A  whole  host  of  able  writers,  are  suf. 
fered  to  moulder  in  obscurity  on  the  shelves  of  our  libraries. 
1859  i\K\.?s  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  11.  II. 96, 1  saw  the  other  day 
in  an  American  writer  a  humorous  account. 

5.  IVritet's  sand  (see  ouot,  and  Sand  sh.^  8). 

^  1899  Allbutt*s  Syst.  Med.  VI  I.  479  Such  granulations  vary 
in  .size  from  the  finest 'writer's  sand  *  {'tuberculous  dust  ^ 
to  [ctc.1. 

6.  One  who  typewrites ;  a  typist. 
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»883  J-  G.  Petrie  Man./or  Typewriter  15  Unless  the 
printers  are  accustomed  to  the  writer's  style  of  shortening 
words. 

II.  7.  A  make  of  paint-brush. 

1884  R.  Leslie  in  Ruskin  Dilecta  (1900)  6  Turner.. used 
short  brushes,  some  of  them  like  the  writers  used  by  house 
decorators.  1889  Sutherland  .Sigfi  Writing  W.  4/4  A  few 
sable  and  camels-hair  pencils.. .There  are  what  are  called 
*  writers '. 

8.  A  pen,  etc.,  that  writes  in  a  specified  manner. 

1907  Wes/m.  Caz.  10  Dec.  12/2  These  pens.. are  certainly 
excellent  writers. 

in.  9.  atlrid.  (chiefly  apposiiive)^  as  writer  dody, 
chiel^  -Ia4\  writer-type^  word, 

1686  Sir  J.  Laud::r  ZJtfc/j,  (1759)  I.  401  Some  Writer  lads 
were  also  accessory.  1717  Ramsay  Elegy  on  Lucky  Wood 
IX,  The  writer  lads  fu'  well  may  mind  her.  1785  Burns  To 
W.  Sinij^son  iii,  Ferguson,  the  writer-chiel.  r8i8  SzoTtRob 
Roy  xviii,  I  have  just  arrested  h&r  juriidiciionesfnnd.tndy 
causey.  Thae  are  bonny  writer  words.  1869  A.  Mac- 
DONALD  Clerical  Intrigue  108  A  miserable  writer  body  frae 
Glasgow.  1891  KipiASG  Light  that  Eailed(igoo)  169  That's 
the  writer-type.  He  has  the  same  modelling  of  the  forehead 
as  Torp, 

Hence  Wri*teress,  a  female  writer  or  author;  an 
authoress ;  Writerling',  a  petty  writer ;  a  sorry  or 
indifferent  author. 

182a  BlackTv.  Mag.  XII.  656  Our  rhyming  *writeressesare 
frequently  single  gentlewomen.  1855  Thackeray  C/iar.  Sk. 
Wks.  i8c)8  III.  517  Remember  it  henceforth,  ye  writeresses 
—there  is  no  such  word  as  authoress.  1802  W.  Tavlor  in 
Robberds  Afem.  (1843)  '•  420  Every  writer  and  *writerling 
of  name  has  a  salary  from  the  government. 

Writership  (rai-tajjip).    [f.  prec.  +  -ship  3.] 

1.  The  office  or  position  of  a  writer  in  the  service 
of  the  former  East  India  Company.     Now  Hist. 

1763  in  roth  Rip.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  I.  358  The 
surprising  applications  made  by  the  top  fainiiys  for  writer- 
ships,  .confounded  him.  1800  A siat.  Ann.  Reg.,Proc.  98  The 
motives  that  influenced,  .their  nominations  to  writerships. 
1854  Thackeray  AVwctfww  I.  31  Being  offered  a  writership, 
he  scouted  the  idea  of  a  civil  appointment. 

2.  The  office  or  employment  of  a  clerk;  a  clerk- 
ship. 

i^  Public  Opinion  5  Sept.  30^  Officers.. who  are  tho- 
roughly competent  for  writerships  in  dockyard[s]  and 
victualling  yards  at  home. 

Writh  (ri».  Now  dial.  [Cf.  Da.  vrid,  Norw. 
{v)ridy  turning,  evasion,  etc. ;  ON.  rid  winding 
staircase.]    =  Writhe  sb.i^i  b. 

14..  Latin.Eng.  F«r.  (MS.  Harl.  2257),  Grani,  a  writh. 
1570  Levins  Mantfi.  150  A  Writh,  cesticillus.  1844  W. 
Barnes  Dorset  Gloss.  370  Writh,  the  bond  of  a  faggot. 

Writh,  southern  dial.  var.  Frith  sb.^  3. 

Writhable  (rai-Sab*!),  a.  rare~^.  [f.  Writhe 
V.  +  -ABLE.]     Capable  of  being  writhed. 

CT^S  St.  Christina  \n  Anglia  WW.  1 26  She . . croked  hir 
armes  &  fyngers  as  if  ^ey  were  wry )>abil  for  softenesse. 

'Writh(e,  varr.  Wrethe  sb.  and  v.  Obs. 

Writhe  (raiS),  j3.  Also  6-7  wrythe.  [f.  next. 
Cf.  Wreath  sb.,  and  OHG.  rida  'tensio'.J 

1 1.  Something  twisted,  wreathed,  or  formed  into 
a  circular  shape ;  a  twisted  band ;  a  wreath.  Obs. 

1513  Douglas  Mneid  v.  x.  25  The  writhe  of  gold,  or  chane 
lowpit  in  ringis.  _x548_Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  vii.  74 
To  brede  [her  hairj  witli  wrythes  of  golde  enterlaced  emong 
it.  1569  Underdowne  Heiiodorus  ix.  127  [Each]  hathe  a 
round  Wrythe  vpon  bis  head,  in  which  their  Arrowes  are 
set  in  order. 

fb.  (See  quot.  and  cf.  Writh.)  Obs.-^ 

«5S*  HuLOET,  Wrythes,  or  any  thin|j  that  may  be  wrythed 
about  like  a  willow  or  osier,  vitilia,  turn. 

O.  A  curled  or  twisted  formation ;  a  wreath  or 
twist. 

^  1857  RvSKiH  Arrows  ofChace  (iS&o)  I.  219  The  castle  sate 
its  rock  as  a  strong  rider  sits  his  horse, — fitting  its  limbs 
to  every  writhe  of  the  flint  beneath  it,  1874  R.  Tvrwhitt 
Sketching  Club  164  The  writhe  in  his  mustache. 

2.  An  act  of  writhing ;  a  twisting  or  writhing 
movement  of  the  body,  countenance,  etc.;  a 
contortion. 

1611  CoTGR.,  Torse,,  .a.  wrest,  wrinch;  wrythe.  1767  S. 
Paterson  Another  Trav.  1. 185  Men  who.  .could  watch  the 
exc-uciating  writhes.,  of  others,  rj^  Instr.  ^  Reg.Cavalry 
(181^)  29  Tlie  head  or  leading  flank.. whose  writhes  and 
turnings  are  followed  by  every  other  part  of  the  body  [of 
troops].  181]  Chae.mers  Biogr.  Diet.  V.  31a  He ,. expired . . 
without  awrithe  in  his  countenance.  1890  Miss  Broughton 
Alas!  xvi.  The  silent  writhe  with  which  Jim  receives  this 
piece  of  information. 

fb.  A  twinge  ^pain,  etc.  Oh.~^ 

X79a  A.  Young  Trav.  France  133,  I  had  some  writhes  of  it 
\sc.  rheumatism]  before  I  entered  Champagne, 

3.  Degree  of  tautness;  tension,     rarer-^. 

x8^  Grove's  Diet.  Mus.  I,  135  A  body.. of  parchment, 
stramed  upon  a  hoop  to  the  required  writhe  or  degree  of 
stiffness  for  resonance. 

Writhe  (raiS),  v.^  Forms :  i  writSan,  3 
■wriUen,  4  wryj)en,  4-5  wrythen,  5  wrythyn, 
writhyn;  4-5  wrij>e,  4-  -writhe  (6  -wriethe), 
4-7  writh  (6  wrieth) ;  4-5  wrype,  4-7  wrythe, 
wryth.  Pa.  t.  i  wraj),  3  wrSBtS,  5  wraythe, 
wrathe  ;  3  wreotS,  4-5  wrop,  wroth,  5  wrothe, 
wrooth.  Pi.  I  wrijjon,  2  uurythen,  3  wrypen, 
4  writhen  (7  writhe),  ^~6  wrythen  (6  wrethen). 
Pa.  pple.  I  jewrifien,  3  ywriUen,  4-5  iwrijjen, 
y  writhen,  jrwrype,  y-,  iwrithe;  i,  4  wripen, 
4-  writhen  (4  -un,  5  -yn,  6  -in),  5-7  wrythen 
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(5  -y^) ;  4  writhe,  5  wrythe ;  4  wrepen,  4-6 
wrethen  (5  -yn),  5  ywrethe ;  6  wrothonne. 
IVeakpa.  t.SiXidpa.ppie.  5- writhed,  4-6 wrythed. 
[OE.  wridan  str.  v.  (pa.  t.  wrdpj  pi,  wriSon ;  pa. 
pple.  ^ewriden)j  also  iewridan,=z  OFris.  *wrida 
(NFris.  wr/ir,  wriaf),  OHG.  ridan  (in  ga-,kiridan\ 
MHG.  rfden),  ON.  rida,  MSw.  vrtpa  (Sw.  vrida)^ 
MDa.  and  Da.  vride^  related  to  writia  Wreath. 
Cf.  Wreathe  v. 

The  northern  ME.  pa.  t.ivraythe  may  represent  ON.  *wrei3 
pa.  \..oi*ivriSa  (later  ri^a}.] 

I.  trans.  1.  To  twist  or  coil  (something) ;  to 
fashion  into  coils  or  folds ;  to  dispose  or  arrange 
in  a  coiled  or  sinuous  form  ;  to  bend  or  distort  by 
twisting.  Freq.  with  about,  over,  round  preps.,  up 
adv.     Also  re^, 

ciooo  jElfric  Gram.  xxvi.  (Z.)  155  Torqueo,  ic  wri3e, 
1154  O.  E.  Chron.  (X^wA  MS.)  an,  1137,  Me  dide  cnotted 
strenges  abuton  here  heeued  &  uurythen  to  c^aet  it  J^de 
to  ^e  hjernes.  136a  Langl.  /'.  PL  A.  vi.  9  He  bar  a 
bordun  i-bounde  wib  a  brod  lyste.  In  a  wejje-bondes  wyse  i- 
wri|jen_aboute.  c  1380  Wvclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  2^8  A  5erde 
mat  growe  so  greet.. ^lat  men  shal  not  wrij?e  it.  c  1440 
Pallad.  on  Husb.  111, 118  Writhe  not  the  hedof  thysarment. 
a  1450  Knt.  de  La  Tour  (1868)  21  He  writhed  a  litell  wipse 
ofstrawe.  c  1460  [see  Wrapper  s^.  t].  a  r^oo  Hist.  K.Boccus 
<y  Sydracke  (?  1510)  ^  ij  b,  A  grene  wand. .may  be  wrethen 
whyle  it  is  grene.  1568  Turner  Herbal  \\.  128  The  floures 
grew  very  thyck  together  as  they  were  writhen  about  the  ■ 
stalcke._  1614  D.  Dvke  My st.  Selfe-Deceitan^  {1620)  ajg 
Correcting  the  crookedness  of  a  twig  hee  writhes  it  too 
much  the  other  way.  1635  J.  H  avwasd  tr.  Biondi's  BanisfCd 
P'irg.i^q  Never  was  there.,  serpent  wrythen  up  so  suddenly. 
1643  in  Sir  J.  Temple  Irish  Rebell.  (1646)  117  They  would 
take  and  writh  wyths  about  their  heads.  1658  tr.  Porta's 
Nat.  Magic  i.\\\u  12  The  pulse  called  Lupines,  still  looks 
after  the  Sun,  that  it  may  not  writhe  his  stalk.  1745  tr. 
Columella's  Husb.  in.  xviii,  Twisting  and  writhing  the  head 
of  a  shooL  ?(^i745  Shenstone  Elegies  xx.  39  Here  the  dry 
dipsa  writhes  his  sinuous  mail.  1827  Pollok  Course  T.  v. 
597  The  Worm.. writhing  its  folds  In  hideous  sort.  183a 
Motherwell  Poems  45  This  leafless  tree,  That's  writhen 
o'er  the  linn.  1866  Chr.  Rossetti  Prince's  Progr.  6  Who 
twisted  her  hair.. And  writhed  it  shining  in  serpent-coils. 
1901  Wevman  Ct.  Hannibal  \\,  The  tiring-maid.  .flung  her- 
self, .at  Mademoiselle's  knees, .  .writhing  herself  about  them, 
+  b.  To  force  in  wreaths.  Obs. 

^.'374  Chaucer  Boeth.  \.  met.  iv.  7  (Camb.  MS.),  Veseuus.. 
writ[h]ith  [L.  torguet\  owtthorw  his  brokene  chym>nee5 
smokynge  fyres. 

O.  To  change  or  fashion  into  (-^  to)  some  form, 
etc.,  by  wreathing  or  twisting. 

158a  MuLCASTKR  Elementarie  i,  (1925)  25  If  the  pliable 
mind  be  vnwiselie  writhen  to  a  disfigured  shape.  i8a8  Scott 
F.M.  Perth  xxxiv,  Their  countenances  seemed  fiercely 
writhen  into  the  wildest  expression  of  pride.  1851  Ruskin 
Stones  Ven.  I.i.§26  The  Arab.. points  the  arch  and  writhes 
it  into  extravagant  foliations.  1879  Svmonos  Sk.  Italy  Sf 
Greece  (ed.  2)  291  Snow  lies.,  writhed  into  loveliest  wreaths. 

t2.  To  unite,  combine,  or  make  compact,  by 
twisting,  entwining,  or  interweaving ;  to  join  with 
something,  twine  together ;  to  intertwine.  Freq, 
with  together.     Obs. 

riios  Lay.  25974  Pat  weore  twself  swine.. mid  wiSen.. 
y-wriften  al  to-gadere.  1388  Wvclif  Judges  xvi.  9  As  if  a 
man  brekith  a  threed  of  herdis,  writhun  with  spotle.  1398 
Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  ci.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Al  schrubbes 
and  treen  wi|»  prickes.  .be|>  ywounde  and  ywrethe  togedres, 
and  biclippi^..euriche  ober.  a  1400-50  Bk.  Cnrtasye  440 
in  Babees  Bk.  313  Litere.  .Wele  watered,  i-wrythen,  be  craft 
y-trode.  Ibid.  442  Wyspes..Wele  wrethyn  and  turnyd 
a-;ayne  J?at  tyde.  ^1415  Seren  Sag.  (P.)  1792  The  wyf 
fast  hyre  keyes  wrothe  In  the  end  of  the  horde  clothe. 
a  1500  Flower  ^  Leafv'm,  The  hegge  also.  .With  sicamour 
was  set  and  eglantere,  Writhen  in-fere  so  wel.  1565  Cooper 
Thesaurus,  Nerui  iortiles,  . .  siringes  writhed  together, 
i6ooSuRFLET  Countrie  Fanne i.yXxx.  86  Let  them  rub  them 
..with  a  wispe  of  strawe  harde  writhen  together,  1654 
Whitelocke  Jml.  Swed.  Emb.  (1772)  I.  179  Their  stirrup 
[is]  a  withe  writhed  togither.  1671  J.  Webster  Metallogr. 
xiii.  209  Thick  truncks,  which  were  writhen  variously 
amongst  themselves. 

t3.  To  form  or  fashion  (a  wreath, etc.)  byplaiting, 
entwining,  or  twisting ;  to  plait  Also  with  to- 
gether.   Obs. 

cia75  [see  Wrase  i\.  1388  Wyclif  John  xix.  2  Kni^tis 
writhen  a  coroun  of  thornes.  C1450  Mirk's  Festial  i.  121 
pay  wrythen  a  crowne  of  Jjornys  and  setten  on  his  hed. 
1520  Treat.  Galaunt  191  Theyr  typpettes  be  wrythen  lyke 
to  a  chayne.  c  1550  Cheke  Matt,  xxvii.  29  Writhing  together 
a  crown  of  thistels.  1563  Shute  Archit.  Divb,  The  other 
Astragalus. .shalbe  wrothonne  like  a  wreath, 

+  4.  To  turn  or  wrench  round  or  to  a  side;  to 
twist  about ;  to  wring.     Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3462T>air  strut  it  was  vn.stern  stith,  Wit 
wrathli  wrestes  all^er  writh.  1388  Wvclif  Z^z;  i.  15  Whanne 
the  heed  is  writhun  to  the  necke.  1513  Douglas  ^neid  i. 
iii.  19  Ane  blusterand  bub,. The  schippis  stewyn  frawart  hir 
went  can  writhe.  1584  Bedingfield  U.  C or te''s  Art  Riding 
loi  An  angrie  horsse .  .that  dooth  wry  th  his  head  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  ^  1607  M  arkham  CazW.ii.  (1617)  Zo  To  carrie  your 
cudgell  in  his  eye  of  that  side  which  he  most  writheth.  1697 
Drvden  /Eneis  x.  448  ^neas  writh'd  his  Dart,  and  stopp'd 
his  bawling  Breath.  1715  Steele  Englishm.  No.  i.  5  Tnere 
may  be  a  Way  of  appearing  Wise  by  writhing  the  Head. 

fig.  and  in  fig.  context.  1513  Douglas  ^neid  iv.  xi.  95 
Hir  faynt  spreit  in  all  partis  writhis  [L.  versabat\  sche. 
a  1547  Surrey  jEneid  iv.  282  [He]  writhed  his  loke  toward 
the  royal  walls.  1603  Holland  Plutarch^s  Mor,  141  A  yoong 
wench  hath  him  sure  enough  by  the  necke,  and  doth  writhe 
him  which  way  she  list  !  1684  H.  More  Answer  Pref.  b  j  b, 
The  Remarker.  .has  writhen  and  forced  his  Wit  and  Inven- 
tion to  personate  [etc.]. 
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+  b.  fig.  To  divert  or  deflect  from  or  to  a  person, 
coujse,  etc ;  to  cause  to  turn  away,  bend,  or  incline 
towards  another.    Cf.  Wrench  v.  i,h. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  15569  For  t>ai  wald  writ  \vrr.  writh, 
wril>e)onme..aH'airauni«-ij[.  /Wrf.aSioi.  cxyjiScLig. 
Saimlt  xxxi.  i£mi:cnta)  361  par  for  sclio  thocht  wele  10 
wricht  [rtaJ  writhe]  in  hyme  liir  Wlkitnes  alsuylh.  /*;rf. 
xUL  (Apoi/u)  97  For  to  wrylh  agathis  wil  fra  cryst. 
I4ta-aa  Lydg.  Ckrtn.  Troy  11.  aoi  i  Whan  )>at  he  his  aspcctis 
glade  Fro  a  man  listeth  for  to  writhe.  1534  Whitintom 
Tutlrts  Oficts  n.  (1540)  87  Pleasures  fayrc.ofte  tymes 
wrjthe  the  bygger  partes  of  the  soule  fro  vertue.  1561 
NoaTOM  &  Sackv.  Gorioduc  i.  n,  Lest  the  fraude.  .Of  flat- 
tering tongues . .  wrj-the  them  to  the  wayes  of  youthful!  lust. 
I«4a  Chas.  I  L€l.  W  Mayoro/Bristoli  i  he  rebellious  insti- 
gation . .  to  writhe  and  bend  your  inclinations  to  oppose  Me. 
Z05S  [see  Wrench  v.  6  c]. 

fo.  With  advs.,  as  about,  aside,  away,  back. 
Occa.%.fig.  and  in  fig.  context.     Obs. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4350  Fortune . .  can  writhe  hir  heed  awey. 
c  14SCI  Henrvson  Btudy  Strk  J07  Sa  suld  we  w.'ylh  all  syn 
away,  c  1550  H.  Lloyd  Trias.  Health  Aj,  If  tlie  eyes  be 
wrythen  asyde.  a  1364  Becon  Treat.  Fasting  iv,  To  wrylh 
hij  head  about  lyke  an  hope.  1600  Bible  (Douay)  Lai.  v.  8 
He . .  shal  wrylh  backe  the  heade  therof. 

5.  To  subject  (the  body,  limbs,  etc.)  to  a  contort- 
ing or  twisting  movement;  to  twist,  contort;  to 
wring  or  wreathe.  Also  with  advs.,  as  around, 
round,  together,  up,  and  absol. 

1393  Langu  F.  Ft.  C.  VII.  66  He  wroth  hus  fust  vp-on 
wraime.  f  1415  Wyntoun  Cron.  vi.  xviit.  1975  pan  spak 
Makbeth  dispytusly, . .  Lyk  al  wrethyn  \v.r.  wrythin]  in  his 
skyn.  c  1450  Ludus  Coventrise  28  Wrythe  on  to  my  necke 
bon  with  bardnesse  of  |>iQ  honde.  1365  Cooper  Thesaurus 
s-v.  Tcrqueo^  To  writhe  one*s  necke.  1633  G.  Herbert 
Temple,  Conslancie  vii.  He . .  Whom  nothing  can  procure .. 
Towrithe  his  liinbes.  1S91  V,KXlK?.Certainty  IVorlds Spirits 
166  Some  Reapers . .  were  hurt,  writhen,  and  one  killed  with 
a  Whirlwind.  1711  Budgell  Spect.  No.  161  ^3  A  Country 
Girl ..  writhing  and  distorting  her  whole  Body.  1791  E. 
Darwim  Bot.  Giird.  i.  75  The  alarmed  Goddess. .  Writhes  her 
fair  limbs.  1814'  W.  Brown  Hist.  Propag.  Chr.  IL  434  In 
the  fall,  his  hip  was  writhed.  1865  B.  Brierley  Irkdnle  I. 
143  Awll  wrythe  thy  neck  reawnd.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  14 
March  i/i  The  Arabs . .  writhed  their  bodies  under  guns, 
Catlings,  and  muskets. 

rejt.  x6iS7  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  328  Then  Satan  first  knew  pain, 
And  writh'd  him  to  and  fro  convolv'd.  18x4  Scott  Lord  0/ 
Isles  VI.  xxxii,  The  mountaineer  Yet  writhed  him  up  against 
the  spear.  1895  Crockett  Men  0/ Moss-fusgs  xxiii.  169  The 
creature  writhed  himself  in  glee. 

b.  To  distort  (the  face,  etc.) ;  to  drav?  awry;  = 
Wring  v.  2  b. 

ciOo  Henryson  Test.  Cres.  189  The  God  of  Ire . .  Wrything 
bis  iace  with  mony  angrie  word.  1545  Ascham  Toxoph.{\rh.) 
145  Some  make  a  face  with  writhing  theyr  mouthe.  1548 
Elyot,  Intorquere  tnentittn,  to  writhe  or  wreste  the  chynne. 
1609  Bible  (Douay)  Prov.  xix.  i  Better  is  a  poore  man . .  then 
a  rich  writhing  his  Uppes.  1667  Milton  F.  L.  x.  56^  They. . 
writh'd  thir  jaws.  1755  Johnson,  Distortion, . .  irregular 
motion  by  which  the  face  is  writhed.  1864  Tennyson 
Boadicea  74  [They]  Madly  dash'd  the  darts  together, 
writhing  barbarous  lineaments. 

O.  To  Utter,  s|>eak  out,  with  a  writhe. 

1889  GuNTER  That  Frenchtncui  xxi,  290  As  they  drag  her 
back.,  she  writhes  out  to  Ora..:  *  They'll  do  the  same  to 
you '.  190*  S.sAiTH  Wayfarers  xii,  Sir  Thomas  would  grunt 
and  wriggle  and  writhe  his  tipsy  protests. 

d-  To  make  or  pursue  (its  way)  by  writhing. 

1867  J.  G.  Wood  lllustr.  Nal.  Hist.  326  The  snake  which 
has  writhed  its  way  to  the  Mocking  Bird's  nest. 

6.  To  twist  or  wrench  (something)  out  of  place, 
position,  or  relation  ;  =  Wring  v.  6.  Const,  with 
advs.,  as  atunder,  \atwo,  off,  out,  or  preps.,  as 

from,  off,  out  of.     Also  rejl.     Occas.fig. 

X388  Wyclir  2  Sam.  xxiii.  21  Bi  mi^t  he  wrooth  out  the 
spere  fro  the  bond  of  the  man.  1390  Gower  Conp.  III.  271 
He  his  necke  hath  writhe  atuo.  c  1420  Lider  Cocorum  {1B62) 
48  Sethe  J»y  capone,.  .brisse  horn  in  hast  And  wrythe  itwen. 
1490  Caxton  Etteydos  x.  39  There  myghte  ye  see.  .crampons 
of  yron  wrythen  a  sondre.  Z554-9  Songs  ff  Ball.  Phil.  ^  Mary 
(Roxh.)  12, 1  wolde  God  in  sondare  I  myght  wrythe  his  necke 
boune.  ?rt  1600  in  Child  Ballads  1 1 1. 413/34  Then  he  writhe 
the  gold  ring  of  his  fhngar.  1606  MARSTONyar^^/V.v.H^b, 
Cupid. .,  Whose  force  writh'd  lightning  (rom  loues  shaking 
band.  1684  H.  More  Answer  224  Before  their  heads  be 
writhen  oflf.  1859  H.  Kincsley  G.  Hamlyn  ix.  She  writhed 
herself  free.  1887  D.  C.  Murray  One  Trav.  Returns  xva. 
Writhing  the  water  from  their  auburn  hair. 

Jig.  CX400  Destr.  Troy  11616  But  god..wrangis  in  his 
wrathe  wriihis  to  ground.  1570  Foxe  A./^M.  (eti.  2)  I.  5/3 
Here  the  Bishops  began  first  to  writhe  out  theyr  elections 
and  theyr  neckes  a  litlc  from  the  Emperours  subiection. 

t  b.  To  insert  (something)  in  or  into  a  space  by 
insinuation  or  twisting.    Also  transf.  and  reJl.  Obs. 

s^  Ba^rough  Meth.  Physick  I.  xliv.  (1596)  67  You  may 
wnth  a  linnen  cloth,  .in  the  nosthrils.  1593  Nashe  Christ  s 
7*.  G2b,  This  desolatiue- Trumpet  of  lerusalem;  a  weake 
breath  or  two  I  will  writhe  into  it.  1598  3.  Jonson  Every 
Man  in  Humour  m.  v,  He  had  so  writhen  bimselfe,  into  the 
habit  of  one  of  your  poore  Infanterie. 

1 7.  To  wrest,  strain,  or  pervert  the  meaning  of 
(a  writing,  passage,  word,  etc.);  to  deflect,  mis- 
apply; =  Wbench  v.  7,  Wbest  v.  5,  6,  Wbino  v. 
9  b.    Obs. 

In  frequent  use  from  c  1555  to  c  1600. 

a  1533  Ld.  Bkrneks  Gold.  Bi.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Hhiv, 
They  haue.  .writhen  and  enlarged  the  discipline  of  Justyce, 
1546  Gakdi SER  Declar.  yoye 43  The  pelagians,  .searched  out 
places  of  scripture,  and  writhed  them  violently,  .to  their 
purpose,  1565  Cooper  Thesaurus  s.v.  Torqueo,  To  wreste 
&  writhe  the  Taw.  1614  Bedell  Lett.  vL  106  The  Ladies 
Psalter,  wherein  that  which  is  spoken  of  God  by  the  Spirit 
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of  God  is  writhed  to  her.    x66»  Hibbert  Bo(iy  Divinity  i. 

199  Wresting  and  writhing  mens  writings  to  another  meaning. 

+  b.  To  misinterpret  (a  writer);  =  Wkest  v,  5  c. 

1555  [see  Wrest  p.  5  c].  1561  T.  Nortok  Calvin's  Inst.  i. 
xiv.  47  Stephen  and  Paule. .,  howe  soeuer  they  be  writhed, 
yet  nmst..so  be  vnderstanded. 

II.  t  8.  To  envelop,  enfold,  or  swathe  (some- 
thing) by  winding  or  folding.     Obs, 

a  1000  Egbert's  Penit.  ill.  xvi.  in  Thorpe  Laws  II,  202  pa 
Se  forbroceiie  wseron,  J>a  5e  ne  wrijjon  [L,  ligazistis\  c  1000 
Ags.  Gos/>.  Luke  x.  34  pa  jenealxhte  he,  &  wra3  his  wunda. 
c  lao^  Lav.  17762  WreoS  nu  wei  )>ene  king  pa;t  he  ligge  a 
swEEting.  C1366  Chaucer  Jiom.J\0sg  160  Hirheed  writhen 
was.  .with  a  greet  towayle.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
XII.  V.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Ueen..makeJ>  honye  combesse  ywounde 
and  ywriihe  wij>  waxe.  a  1400-50  Bk,  Curtasye  685  in 
Babe$s  Bk.y  l>en  brede  he  brynges,  in  towelle  wrythyn, 
c  1440  Promp.  Patv.  534/1  Wrythyn,  i<Um  quod  hyllyn. 

fb.  To  confine  or  fasten  with  a  cord,  bond,  etc.; 
to  bind,  fetter.   Obs. 

Beo^vulf  ()t/^  Ic  hine  hraedlice  heardan  clammum  on  wiel- 
bedde  wri)jan  )>ohte.  t*^  ^"75  Lcimb,  Horn.  123  Crist . .  ferde 
to  belle  and  iwrati  Jjene  aide  deouel.]  c  1*05  Lay.  17394  5^ 
mote  uaste  heom  wridenmidstrongensEeil-rapen.  13. .  E.E. 
Alia.  P,  C.  80  pay. .  WryJ>e  me  in  a  wailok,  wrast  out  myn 
y5en.  1x1400  Pryrner  {i&gi)  98  Coordes  of  synful  men  ha 
a  bouten  writhe  me. 

Jig.  C1400  Land  Troy  Bk.  9088  In  hir  loue  was  he  so 
wnthen,  Ihat  he  myght  not  his  wille  refrayn. 

t  o.  To  secure  or  fix  (something)  with  a  pin, 
etc.   Obs.~^ 

1683  Pettus  FUta  Min.  1. 12  Assay  Ovens  made,  .of  strong 
Armor-plute,  and  writhen  with  Ironpins. 

1 9.  To  surround  or  invest  with  something ;  to 
wreathe,  enwreathe.     Also  with  about,  Obs. 

1513  Douglas  ./Eneidw.w.  12  Ane  mantill  brusit  with  gold, 
With  purpour  selvage  writhin  mony  fold.  ^1727  Newton 
Chronol.  Amended  iL  (1728J  327  A  Caduceus  writhen  about 
with  two  serpents. 

ill.  intr.  10.  To  move  or  stir  in  a  turning  or 
sinuous  manner;  to  change  posture  by  twisting; 
to  twist  about. 

a  1300  in  Maps" Poems  (Camden)336  Thi  wretche  wl  th  [  =  wit] 
so  thunne,  That  ay  was  writhinde  as  a  wond.  1303  R.  Bkunne 
Hati/il.Syune  s^-ji  pey..sawe  hys  coloure  ofie  ouer  caste ; 
And  wroth  a-boute,  to  and  fro.  13. .  Gaw.  <V  Gr.  Knt,  1200 
pen  he  wakenede,  &  wroth,  &  to  hir  warde  torned.  13.. 
E.  E,  At/it.  P.  A.  510  For  a  pene  on  a  day. .forth  hay  gos, 
Wryl>en  &  worchen  &  don  grct  pyne.  la  1400  Morte 
Art  A.  1141  Wrothely  thai  wrythyneand  wrystille  to-gederz. 
1545  Ascham  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  iii  EHes  the  one  ende  [of 
a  bow-string]  shall  wriethe  contrary  to  the  other.  1588 
GREENE/*a«</<7j/£7 (1843)  26  The  babe . .  wry thed  with  the  head 
to  seeke  for  the  pap.  16x1  Cotgr.,  Serpeger,  to..wrigle, 
writhe,  or  goe  waiuing,  &c,,  like  a  serpent.  1&09-14  Worusw. 
Excurs.\i.  291  The  Indian  bird  That  writhes  and  chatters  in 
her  wirycage.  x8ao  SoutheyZ.Oit'(7?-^6i  Flying  and  (Unging, 
Writhing  and  ringing,. .  this  way  the  Water  comes  down 
at  Lodore.  1893  MaryCholmonueley  Diana  Tejupest  xvi, 
[He]  lit  the  paper,  and.. watched  it  writhe  under  tiie  little 
chuckling  flame. 

Jig.  c  1460  Toivneley  Myst.  xiii.  126  This  warld  fowre  neuer 
so,.. Now  in  weyll,  now  in  wo,  And  all  thyng  wrythys. 

b.  To  contort  the  body,  limbs,  etc.,  as  from 
agony,  emotion,  or  stimulation ;  to  twist  tinder  or 
with  pain,  distress,  etc. ;  to  wring,  turn.  Also 
with  about. 

In  frequent  use  from  c  iSoo. 

?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth .  1920  Thane  the  worthy  kyngc  [Arthur] 
wrythes,  and  wepede  with  his  egbne.  a  1400^30  _  Wars 
Alex.  1 1 89  (Ashm.  MS.),  pe  wale  kyng  ..  wriihis  him  vn- 
faire  {Dubl,  MS.  wex  wode  wroth],  /bid.  1409.  c  i4aS 
Wyntoun  Chron.  viii.  xi.  1776  Al  brym  he  belyt  in  to 
bretlie,  And  wrythic  al  in  wedand  wrethe.  1470-85  Malory 
Arthur  I.  cxxxvi.  242  Beaumayns, .walowed  and  wrythtd 
for  the  loue  of  the  lady.  1713^  Addison  Cato  iii.  v,  Let  them 
..bcempaPd,  and  leftTo  writhe  at  leisure  round  the  bloody 
stake.  1798  S.  &  Ht.  Leh  Canterb.  T.  IL  431  [She  was] 
writhing  under  the  wound.  1840  Dickens  Old  C. Shop  xiii, 
Mr.  Brass,  after  writhing  about,,  .was  by  this  time  awake 
also.  1848  Edmeston  Sacred  Poetry  171  Though  the  nerves 
may  writhe  with  pain.  1890  W.  Booth  In  Darkest  Eng.  280 
That  dark  ocean,  full  of  human  wrecks,  writhing  in  anguish. 

Jig,  1846  Mrs.  A.  Marsh  y^aM^rZ^arc^- II. iii.74  Hisheart 
wnthing  with  hatred.  1893  Mary  Chol.mondeley  Diana 
Tempest  xxxiv,  Passion,  writhing  in  torment,.. seized  him 
in  a  Titan  grip. 

C.  poet.  To  twine  or  coil  (ripwwf/ something;). 

1795  SouTHEV  yoanoJArcui.  (1853)33,  ^  s^*  The  pictured 
Aames  writhe  round  a  penanced  soul. 

11.  To  change  place  or  position,  to  turn,  move, 
or  go,  with  a  writhing  or  twisting  motion.  Usu. 
with  preps.,  as  about,  down,  from^  ^  of^  to,  up,  or 
advs.,  as  apart i  away,  back,  out. 

c  laos  Lay. 6729  pc  king.. him  wrae3  [4:1275  leoplto,ase  he 
hine  wolde  anho.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  350  Of  J^e  way  a 
fote  ne  wyl  he  wryj>e.  Ibid.  B.  533  Wylde  wormez  to  her  won 
wryl>ez  in  J>e  erbe.  *l  a  \^oo  Morte  A  rth.  1093  like  wrethe 
as  a  wolfe-heuede,  it  wrayihe  owtt  at  ones  I  14. .  Chaucer's 
Miller's  T.  97  (Camb.  MS.),  With  here  hed  sche  wryihed 
faste  a-wey.  CX440  Ipomydon  1B35  Thus  he  wrawled  & 
wroth  a-way.  1540  Hyrde  tr.  Vines  Introd.  Chr.  Wotn.  n. 
xii.  122  Whan  thuu  wrythest  awaye  from  thy  steppe  chyldren, 
callynge  the  mother.  1565  Golding  Oviifs  Met.  i.  (1593)  18 
He  proffered  kisses  too  the  tree,  the  tree  did  from  him  wryth. 
1849  Lytton  K.  Arthur  XI.  clii,  Struggling  for  speech,  the 
pale  lips  writhed  apart.  1859  Tknnvson  Merlin  <^  V.  237 
Vivien,. Writhed  toward  him,  slided  up  his  knee  [etc.]. 
1891  F.  Tennyson /'<7tf;«j  369  Snakes  writhed  to  their  holes. 
b.  Ji^.  and  in  fig.  context. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  986  If  ther  myght  ben  a  vari- 
aunce,  To  wrythen  out  fro  goddes  purueynge.  X402  Pot. 
Poems  (Rollsj  11.  qo  Thei  ben  bastard  braunches  that., 
writhyn  wrongU  away  from  holy  chirche  techinge.    a  1425 
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Cursor  M.  4276(Trin.),  At  J>e  ende  wol  priue  loue  out  MTiJ>e. 
c  X4a5  WvNTOUN  Chron.  i.  ix.  621  Fra  his  will  quhen  J>at  we 
writh.  1560  Becon  Nezv  Caiech.  in.  Wks.  1564  I.  337  b,  He 
writhed  with  his  hande  from  doyinge  wrong.  1601  [see 
WneATHE  V.  8]. 

to.  To  turn,  be  converted,  to  something.    Obs. 

X303  R,  Brunne  Ilandl.  Synne  130  To  many  maner 
synnes  hyt  \sc.  handling]  wry^ys.  13. .  St.  Alexius  571  in 
Horstm.  ^//tf«^/.  Leg.  (1881)  187  His  wife  kome  |>an..wi}> 
rewfull  grate  Als  scho  wald  all  to  watir  writhe. 

t "Writhe,  v,'^  Obs.  [OE,  wridan,  wriHian, 
var,  of  wridan,  wridian  :  see  Wride  sb.  and  v.\ 
intr.  To  sprout,  to  flourish. 

?<zx400  Morte  Arth.  4322  Latt  no  wykkyde  wede  waxe, 
ne  wrythe  one  this  erthe. 

Writhed  (r^iad),  ///.  a,  [f.  Wbithe  vy  +  -bd  \ 
Cf.  Wreathed  ppl,  «.] 

1,  That  has  undergone  writhing,  contortion,  or 
twisting;  twisted. 

1578  LvTE  Dodoens  VI.  Ixxxiii.  764  The  stem  [of  the  smaller 
cedar]  is  croked  or  writhed.  1581  T.  Howell  Denises  H  ij, 
Wrythed  wrinckles  [.shall]  peere  on  blemisht  browe.  1590 
Barrough  Meth.  Physick  i.  xliv.  fi596)  67  A  writhed  Hnnen 
cloth.  1609  Holland  Amtn.  Marceil.  50  The  writhed  and 
wrested  strings  of  a  brake.  X756  P.  Browne  Jamaica  (lyBg) 
396  The  angular  and  \ariousIy  writhed  Worm-tube. 

transf,  156a  Cooper  Answ.  Defence  Truth  84  All,  that  here 
you  haue  vttered,  be  nothinge  but  wrythed  coniectures. 

b.  Of  the  features,  etc.  :  Subjected  to  contortion 
or  writhing  ;  contorted,  wry. 

1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong^  Laide  grimace^  a 
writhed  mouth.  1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iii.  Law  96 
Snuffing  with  a  wrythed  nose  the  Amber.  1650  Bulwer 
Anthropomet.  150  They  have  a  black  and  wrythed  Face. 
x6oa  Joanna  Baillie  2nii  Pt.  Eth'wald  11.  ii,  There  be  some 
Whose  writhed  features,  .do  stare  upon  you.  1830  Tennyson 
'  Clear-headed  Jriend'  iii,  'Iho&e  writhed  limbs  of  lightning 
speed.  1868  Kinglake  Cr/w/^a  IV.  292  A  breed  of  the  human 
race  whose  numberless  cages  of  teeth  stared  out.. from  be- 
tween the  writhed  lips. 

2.  Fashioned  by  or  as  by  twisting  or  convolution. 
1552  Huloet,  Writhed,  or  wynded  one  in  another  as  a  cord 

or  rope  is  lincke  to  lincke,  versatilis.  X565  Cooper  Thesau- 
rus, Funes  intortiy  writhed  cordes.  i8oa  Leyden  Aferntaid 
i,  How  softly  mourns  the  writhed  shell  Of  Jura's  shore,  its 
parent  sea  !  X858  Skvrzng  Builders^  Prices  55  Every  inch 
opening  in  the  writhed  rails. 

b.  Of  pillars,  etc.  :  =  Wreathed  ppl.  a.  3  a. 

1825  Scott  Talism.  xxvii.  The  fantastic  forms  of  writhed 
pillars.  1849  RusKiN  Sev.  Lamps  iii.  92  The  dark,  .porches 
and  writhed  pillars  of  Verona. 

Hence  Wri'thedly  adv. ,  -ness.  rare. 

1565  Cooper  Thesaurtis,  Contorte,.  .frowardly :  obscurely: 
intricately:  writhedly.  1755  ScorT,Contor/eousness,wTith^- 
ne^s. 

fWrilSel.  Obs.  [Of  obscure  origin.]  ?Wild  lettuce. 

c  laso  Gen.  ^  Ex.  3143  lie  man  after  his  owen  fond,  Heued 
and  fet,  and  in-rew  meten,  Lesen  fro  ?e  bones  and  eten,  Wi3 
wriSel  and  vn-lif  bread.  [Cf.  ExcJus  xii.  8  '  Et  edent  carnes 
.  .et  azymos  panes  cum  lactucis  agrestibus  *.] 

Writhen  (ri*tS*n),  ///.  a.  Also  4  writhun,  6 
-yne,  4-9  -wrythen,  [pa.  pple.  of  Writhe  f.l 
Cf.  Wbeathen///.  fl.] 

1.  Subjected  to  writhing,  twisting,  or  turning; 
twisted  out  of  regular  shape  or  form  ;  contorted  ; 
t  also,  closed,  clenched  (quot,  1377).    a.  Of  things. 

13..  K.Alis.  5723  (Laud  MS.),  A  grisclich  best,.;  Tee|> 
he  had  so  wrejien  wri^n.  1377  Lancl,  P.  PI.  B.  xvii. 
174  P®  wrythen  fuste,  or  the  werkmanschip  of  fyngres. 
1483  in  Arnolds  Chron.  (1811)  116  Item  a  peir  of  coral 
beedis,  the  gawdies  gilt  wrythen.  isao  in  Archaeologia 
LIII.  14  One  playn  paten  chased  yn  the  foote  w*  a  wrythen 
knope.  X564  BuLLEiN  Dial.  agst.  Pest.  44  b,  A  writhen 
arme  of  the  tree.  1597  Bp.  Hall  Sat.  iv.  iv.  33  Some 
smoked  beeve,  Hang'd  on  a  writhen  wythe,  x6ii  Cotgk., 
Grugeons^  the.  .most  writhen  fruit  on  a  tree.  1668  Cul- 
pepper &  Cole  Barthol.  Anat.  i.  xx,  53  In  Men  this  Neck 
is  more  long-round,  narrow,  and  a  little  writhen.  X689  Moyle 
SeaChyrurg.  11.  xiii.  6t  The  Muscles  bruised  and  writhen. 
1725  Pope  Odyss.  viii,  506  Dread  Jove  (whose  arm  in  ven- 
geance forms  The  writhen  bolt).  1747  Hooson  Miner's 
Diet.  Ujb,  Curl'd  Stone.. has.. writhen  Lumps  in  it.  1850 
Aluncham  Poems,  Music-master  ii.  xv,  The  writhen  elder 
spreads  its  creamy  bloom.  1865  Swinburne  Poems  <$•  Ball-t 
At  Eleusis  72  That  lame  wisdom  that  has  writhen  feet. 
Jig.  X894  Stevenson  &  L.  Osbourne  Ebb  Tide  ii,  'I'll  give 
my  father  up,'  returned  Herrick,  with  a  writhen  smile. 
b.  Of  persons,  their  features,  etc. 

1579-80  North  Plutarch (i^gs)  iiii  A  baidd  writhen  man. 
1598  Hakluyt  Voy.  I.  21  Their  countenances  [were]  writhen 
and  terrible.  1635  R.  Johnson  Hist.  'Tom  a  Lincolne  11.  iii. 
(1682)  Gsb,  Her  cheeks, .now  appeared  old  and  writhen. 
X708  J.  Philips  Cyder  i.  447  'Till,  with  a  writhen  Mouth,. . 
He  tastes  the  bitter  Morsel.  xSag  Scott  Talism.  xiv.  My 
choice  were  rather,  .that  my  writhen  features  should  blacken 
..in  this  evening's  setting  sun.  1888  Henlev.^4-.  Verses  23 
Her  lip  was  gray  and  writhen. 

2.  Combined  or  made  by,  subjected  to,  twining 
or  plaiting  ;  intertwined,  entwined,  or  plaited,  Cf. 
Wbeathen  ///.  a.  1. 

agooCYSEWVLeiElfne  24  Garas  lixtan,  wriSene  wselhlencan ; 
wordum  &  borduni  hofon  herecombol.  i^SaWvcLiFi  Tim. 
ii.  9  Wymmen-.ournynge  hem  silf,  not  in  writhun  lieeris, 
ethiringold, .  .but  [etc.].  1388  —  .^<:<:/«.r.xlv.i2  Writhun  reed 
threed.  CX430  Pilgr.  Ly/Manhode  \.  v,  (1869)  3  A  coide  wel 
wrythen,  ]>at  bi  places  was  knet.  15*3  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  3r 
Pees  and  beanes.  .set..thre  sheues  together,  the  toppes  vp- 
warde,and  wrythen  together.  1535  Coverdai.e  Exod.  xxxix. 
15  Wrythen  cheynes  of  pure  golde.  1585  Higins  funius' 
Nomencl.  113/z  Corona  pactHiSy.  .a  writhen  garland.  i6og 
Holland  Amm.  Marceil.  221  Many  cords  of  wrythen  and 
twisted  sinewes.  1671  J.  Webster  Metalhgr.  xiii.  212 
A  capillary  or  hairy  piece .. crisped  and  writhen  together. 
1733  T.  Gent  Hist.Rippon  57  They  built  an  House.. with 
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Wryihen  Wands  or  Boughs.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.  224  Wry- 
iAen,pp...;   ntertwined. 

3.  Disposed  or  arranged  in  coils,  folds,  or  wind- 
ings ;  formed  or  fashioned  by  or  as  by  coiling,  con- 
volution, etc. 

Cf.  the  c!LT\icrybr7vn'i/un  ppl.  a.  (Fo«->^^*  8), 

c  154*  y'is,'.  Ebor.  (Surteesj  VI.  173  A  writhyne  rynge  of 
golde.  1559  MoRwvNG  Evotiym.  77  Destilled  in  serpentins,  or 
writhen,  or  crouked  vessels.  1585  HlGiNs  yunius' Nomenct. 
263/2  L  inavtenium  tortile^ ..  a  rolled  or  writhen  lent,  a  x6o8 
Dee  Relat.  Spir.  i.  (1659)  "5  A  Serpent .. leaned  upon  her 
twice  writhen  taile.  1603  Knolles  Hht.  Turks  (1621)  961 
The  wr>-then  rolls  of  the  turbant.  1693DRYDEN  OvuVs  Met, 
1. 454  His  writhen  Shell  he  lakes.  1868  Mokkis  Earthly  Par. 
I.  258  [Full]  of  intertwining  writhen  snakes. 

t4. 7^.   Wrested;  perverted;  deflected.    Obs. 

1551  ROBINSO.-J  tr.  Marcs  Utopia  1.  (tSgs)  or  A  wrythen 
and  wrested  vnderstandynge  of  the  same.  1561  T.  Norton 
Calvin's  Inst.  i.  xiii.  31  b,  To  fense  themselues  againstethe 
crooked  writhen  suttleties  with  plaine  and  simple  truthe. 

6.   Comb.,  as  writhen-faced,  -formed. 

1594  Nashk  Unfort.  Trav.  L4b,  A  wearish  dwarfish 
wnthen  facde  cobler.  c  1861  J.  T.  Staton  Rays  fro'  Loomi- 
nary  115  A  thing  that's  writhen-formt. 

Hence  Wrl-theuness.  rare-^. 

vm  Bailkv,  7"^r/»fM,..writhenness,  wrinkledness. 

Writheneck.  [f.  Writhe  z/.i]  =  Wryneck  i. 

j88s  SwAiNSOM  Prov.  Nanus  Birds  ro3  Wryneck  (Tyz/jr 
torquitta).  So  called  from  the  extraordinary  pliancy  of  its 
neck ;  whence  also  Writhe  neck. 

Writher  (rsi-Sar).  Also  5-6  wryther.  [f. 
Writhe  p.l  +-eb1.]  One  who  writhes  or  twists; 
t  one  who  perverts. 

Ci^o  LvDG.  Assembly  0/ Gods  674  Ther  were  bosters,.. 
Praters,  fasers,  strechers,  &  wrythers.  1533  (see  Wrester  2). 
IS4S  Brinklow  Lament.  25  Ye  wresters  and  wrythers  of 
Goddcs  holy  worde. 

Writhinjf  (rai-Sifl^  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  in  various  senses ;  an 
instance  of  this.     Also  with  away.     Occa&.  Jig. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Sgr.'s  7".  1 19  With  writhyng  of  a  pyn.  c  14x0 
Lyi>c.  Ballati  Commend.  Our  Lady  96  5if  ony  offence  or 
writhyng  in  hem  be,  pu  art  ay  redy  up-on  her  woo  for  to 
re  we.  c  i  j»o  Skelton  Magnyf.  1 36  Yf  Lyberte  lacked  a  reyne 
Where  with  to  rule  hym  with  the  wrythyng  of  a  rest.  1577 
tr.  Bullinger's  Deca^les  (1592)  241  Let.. thy  laughter  (be] 
without  vnsecmely  writhing  of  thy  mouth  and  visage.  1603 
Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  60  A  writhing  away  or  turning 
aboat  of  the  bodie.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  185  111- 
fauoured  gestures,  and  writhing  of  their  mouth  and  eyes. 
1688  HoLHE  A  rmoury  \\.  84  The  Writhing  fof  a  tree]  is  the 
turning  of  branches.  1743  Francis  tr.  Hor..  Odes  i.  xxxvii. 
34  The  Writhings  of  the  wrathful  Asp.  1817  Keble  Chr. 
Year^  Wr'edn.  before  Easter,  The  writhings  of  a  wounded 
heart.  183s  R.  .M.  Bird  Ha-aiks  (1356)  134  Sterling. .could 
not  trace  a  single  writhing  or  quivering  of  limb.  x8^  Clark 
Ri;ssELL  Miirooned  xii,  A  slow  writhing.. of  the  shadowy 
substance  of  the  brig's  sails,  masts,  and  hull,  into  determin* 
able  forms. 

+  2.  =  Wresting  vbl.  si.  a,  Wringing  vb/.  si. 4. 

'JSS  Travers  in  Strype  EccL  Afem.djai)  III.  App.  87 
Without wr)'thyng,wrastyng, ordoubtyngof his promis.  ts6a 
Cooper  Answ.  Defence  Truth  78  All  the  argumentes  that 
you  haue  brought  are  nothing  but  writhinges  of  extraordinary 
cases.  i66a  Hibbkrt  Body  Divinity  i.  189  What  wrything 
and  wriiiging  the  Protestants  make  to  shift  off  this  place. 

Wri •thing,  ppl.  a.    [f.  as  prea  +  -i.ng2.] 

fL  That  wrings  or  extorts;  practising  extortion. 

c  x5ao  [see  Wresting >1^/.  a.\ 

2.  That  writhes;  twisting  or  turning  to  and  fro. 
1798  R.  Bloo-mfif.ld  Farmer's  Boy  76  Where  writhing 

earth-worms  meet  th'  unwelcome  day.  x8ia  Byron  Ch.  Har. 
11.  xcvii,  Smilf^s.. raise  the  writhing  lip  with  ill-dissembled 
sneer.  186s  Baring-Golld  IVeraoolves  x.  170  The  forked 
and  writhing  lightning.  iSSaT.S.  Hvosoti  Scamper  through 
/4»Kr.i7i  Our  driver  adroitly  left  one[rattlesnake]a  writhing 
corpse. 

Iransf.  1897  Howells  Landlord  at  Lion's  Head  3  The 
children  whose  faces  watched  them  through  the  writhing 
window  panes. 

3.  Marked  or  characterized  by  sinuous  or  tortuous 
movement. 

1808  Jamieson,  /Frf»g/^, a  writhing  motion.  i8tS  Hazlitt 
Led.  Poets  iii,  138  The  writhing  agonies  within,  1848 
Lytton  Harold  v,  A  writhing  attempt  to  smile. 

Hence  Wrl-thlntfly  adv.,  in  a  writhing  manner. 

1611  Cotcr.,  Tortu^ment^.. 'inyxn^y,  writhingly.  x8sa 
New  .Monthly  Mag.  IV.  524  The  monster,  .turned  writhingly. 
1883  .\Ii.ss  Broughton  Belinda  ni.  vii.  Turning  over  writh* 
ingly  in  her  chair. 

Writhled  (ri-yid),  a.  [app.  f.  the  stem  of 
Writhe  z/.l  (see  -le  3)  ;  but  perh.  an  alteration  of 
KlVBLLED  a.] 

L  Of  persons,  the  skin,  etc. :  Wrinkled ;  shriv- 
elled, withered.     Now  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

X565  CoOFER  Thesaurus  8.V.  Vullus,  To  make  the  face 
writheled  and  wrinkled.  1591  SilAKS.  i  //eit.  ('/,  11.  iii.  23 
'i'bis  weake^  and  writhled  shrimpe.  1599  Marston  Sco. 
ViUanie  i.  iiL  187  Cold,  writhled  Eld.  1640  ho\t.ij.ce. Poems 
(1904J 100  Cynthia  spotted,  she  impure;  Her  body  writbeld. 
1^3  J.  H.  tr.  fuv.  Sat.  X.  It  A  writhled  and  discouler'd 
skin.  1865  Swinburne  Poems  ^  Ball.,  St.  Dorothy  445  This 
makes  him  sad  and  writhled  in  his  face. 

Comb,  a  1656  R.  Cox  Actxon  ^  Diana  4  A  writhled  fac'd 
companion. 

f  2.  Rough;  shaggy.  Obs.  rare~'^. 

c  x6oo  Timon  v.  iv.  (1842)  86  An  vnshome  beade,  a  writhled 
beard,  beetle  browed. 

Writhy  (rsi-Si),  a.  [f.  Writhe  zi.i  +  -t'.  Cf. 
Da.  z/r;V»]f  flexible.]     Moving  sinuously;  writhing. 

174a  Blair  Grave  330  Nor  Fly,  nor  Insect,  Nor  writby 
Snake,  escap'd  thy  deep  Research. 
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Writing  (rai'tiq),  vbl.  sb,    [f.  Write  v,  +  -inqI.] 

I.  1.  The  action  of  one  who  writes,  in  various 

senses ;  the  pennino^  or  forming  of  letters  or  words  ; 

the  using    of  written    characters  for  purposes    of 

record,  transmission  of  ideas,  etc.     Also  with  oui. 

a  1125  Ancr,  K.  80  Of  silence  &  of  speche  nis  bule  a  lore ; 
&  fordi,  ine  writunge,  heo  eorneS  bot^e  togederes.  136a 
Langl.  p.  Pl.A.in,  6t  For-)>i  I  lere  30U,  iordynges  such  writ- 
ynge  je  leue,  To  writen  in  Wyndouwes  of  ^oure  wel  dedes. 
1377  Ibiii.  B.  XII.  84  pe  clergye..conforted  ^e  woniman. 
Holykirke  knoweth  Ms  Vat  crystes  writyng  saued.  1487-8 
Rec*  St.  Mary  at  Hill  132  For  the  wrytyng  of  the  names  of 
the  ffounnderes.  is»3  More  Rich.  IIl^  Wks.  56  For  al  ys 
time,  .could  scant  uaiie  suffised  vnto  y^  bare  wryting  alone. 
1549  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Ediv.  VI  (1914)  42  To  waplett  the 
payntour..ffor  the  wryting  of  ix  peces  of  Canvas.  1631  T. 
Powell  Tom  Alt  Tr^tdes  {1876)  141  The  Scriveners,  .had  no 
imploynient,  but  writing  of  blanke  Bonds,  1671  Buccleuch 
J/6'6".{Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  508  This  way  that  I  propose 
of  the  King's  writing  himself,  is  the  only  way  to  effect  it. 
17x9^  De  Foe  Crusoe  l  (Globe)  288  He  directed  me  to  send 
it  with  a  Letter  of  his  Writing.  1797  EncycL  Brit.  (ed.  3) 
XVIII,  917/2  The  bark  of  trees  was  also  used  for  writing  by 
the  ancients.  i8a7  Faradav  Chem.  Manif.  xvi.  423  The 
diamond  should  be  held  in  a  vertical  position  during  the 
writing.  1849  Mrs.  Mebrifield  Orig.  Treat.  I.  p.  x.xix, 
The  two  branches  were  frequently  practised  by  the  same 
person,  whence  the  term  *  writing ' . .  was  applied  to  painting 
on  glass,  which  was  also  called  'writing  on  glass '.  i88a  N. 
^  Q-  30  I^ec.  542/2. 1  believe  Lancaster  first  suggested  writ- 
ing on  sand  with  the  finger.  ^  1898  J.  Taylor  tr,  KautzsdCs 
Hist.  Lit.O.  y.  loThe  writing  out  of  the  products  of  those 
earlier  days. 
•^C*  .'53»MoRe  Con/ut.  TindcUe  ^\^  He  that  hath  yt  \sc, 
faith]  in  nis  berte  of  goddcs  own  wrytynge. 

b.  At  this  {^present)  writing-y  at  the  time  of 
writing  this.    Also  up  to  this  (  . .  )  writing. 

1718  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thistleihwayte 
4  Jan.,  I  am,  at  this  present  writing,  not  very  much  turned 
for  the  recollection  of  what  is  diverting.  183a  J.  P.  Ken- 
NEoy  Swallotu  B,  (i860)  13  An  account  of  all  my  doings 
up  to  this  present  writing.  1846  C.  Mitchell  Newsp. 
Press  Direct.  77^  The  critical  (musical)  department.. is  at 
'this  present  writing*,  to  use  an  Irishism,  nothing  if  not 
meagre.  1884  Cent.  Mag.  Jan.  433/2  It  is  at  this  writing 
given  out  that  [etc.  J. 

C.     =  TypEWBlTING  vbt.  sb, 

1883  J.  G.  Petbie  Man. /or  TyPe-lVHter  5  While  the 
writing  is  being  done  by  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  1899 
Wardle  Univ.  TyPe-airiter  Man.  10  It  also  keeps  the  paper 
inposition  for  writing. 

2,  The  art  or  practice  of  penmanship  or  hand- 
Writing. 

£1440  Lydc.  Hors^  Skepe  ^  G.  187  YiflTpennys  &  writyng 
were  a- way,  Oflf  remembraunce  we  had  lost  the  kay.  c  1440 
Jacob's  iVelt  3jB  Johnn  enforniyd  hym  in  wrytyng,  &  in 
cndy^tyng.  1604  E.  G[rimstone]  D'Acosta*s  Hist.  Indies 
I.  XXV.  80  They  having  no  vse  of  bookes,  or  writing.  1638 
Junius  Paint,  Ancients  126  Before  the  invention  of  letters 
and  writing.  1788  Chambers  Cyct.  (1738)  s.v..  Writing  is 
now  chiefly  practised  among  us  by  means  of  pen,  ink, 
and  paper.  174a  Fielding  J.  Andrews  11.  xv\\^l,'\f^£>ooT 
people,. bred  their  son  to  writing  and  accounts,  and  other 
learning.  X784  T.  Astle  {title),  The  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Writing,  as  well  hieroglyphic  as  elementary.  1828  Mirror 
V.  75/1  The  three  R's— Reading,  Writing,  and  Rithmetic. 
x89a  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XLII.  244  Writing.. is  the  art  of 
fixing  speech  by  conventional  signs. 

b.  Style,  form,  or  method  of  fashioning  letters 
or  other  conventional  signs  (esp.  in  handwriting  or 
penmanship)  ;  the  'hand  '  of  a  particular  person. 

CX440  Jtuob's  JVell 27S  pat  his  voys,  his  wrytynge,.. was 
lych  |>e  voys,  lychc  >e  hand,  ..of  Johua  his  mayster. 
C1440  Promp.  Parv.  148/2  False  •wryXynQfn,  flasiographia. 
1476  Acta  Auditorum  (1839)  42/1  It  wes  his  awne  propir 
hand  and  writting.  1560  Bible  Ezra  (Genev.)  iv,  7  The  writ- 
ing of  the  letter  was  the  Aramites  writing.  1590  P.  Bales 
Ivritiftg  Sc/toolem.  Q  2  The  Arte  and  knowledge  of  faire 
writing.  i6oa  [J.  WillisJ  Art  Stenogr.  (title-p.),  A  very 
easie  direction  for  Steganographie,  or  Secret  Writing,  x6bo, 
etc  [see  Short- writing,  Shorthand  cJ,  x6s8  Phillips, 
Calligraphy,  fair,  or  handsome  writing.  1738  Chambers 
Cycl.  {1738)  s«v-  Gothic,  Gothic  character,  or  writing,  is  a 
character,  or  manner  of  writing,  which  [etc.],  1748  [see 
H1EBOGLYPHICAL  a.  i].  X784  T.  Astle  Orig.  ^  Progr. 
Writing  7  This.,  produced  a  further  change  in  writing. 
x8t9  Shelley  Cenci  iv.  iv.  95  Savella,  Knowest  thou  this 
writing,  Lady?..  Lucretia.  It  ihould  be  Orsino's  hand! 
1883  Stationer  ^  Bookseller  8  May  lo/i  Best  finished 
round-hand  writing.  189a  Zancwill  Bow  Mystery  80  The 
landlady  knew  his  writing. 

C.  The  occupation  of  a  (professional)  writer, 

1594  Hist.  Writers  to  Signet  {\%<yiS  230  To  be  suspendit 
fra  all  writting  quhill  the  payment  of  the  foirsaid  pane. 
X681-SV.  /I<:/j(i82oJ  VIII.  244/1  All  writers  to  the  Signet, 
All  publict  Notars  and  other  persons  imployed  in  wrtteing 
or  Agenting. 

3.  The  action  of  composing  and  committing  to 
manuscript;  expression  of  thoughts  or  ideas  in 
written  words;   literary  composition  or  production. 

C1386  Chaucer  ProL  326  Ther-to  he  koude  endite  and 
make  a  thyng,  Ther  koude  no  wight  pynchen  at  his  writyng. 
i43*-4o  'V.HXiO.Bochas  1.  2677  As  the  poete  hi  wrytyng  techith 
vs.  J485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt,  i  Al  thynges  that  ben  reduced 
by  wrytyng  ben  wryton  to  our  doctryne.  15. .  in  Dun&ar^s 
Poemj  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  311  Gif  lytil  rewarde  be  in  wryting, 
Bettir  war  leif  my  paper  quhyte.  X597-8  Bacon  Ess., 
SiudiesiXrh.)  10  Reading  maketh  a  full  man, ..and  writing 
an  exacte  man,  1639  Hamilton  Papers  (Camden)  89  Efter 
the  wrytinge  of  this  other  the  Lord  Oboyne.  .delyuered  me 
your  Ma[jes]ties  of  the  13.  1664  Extr.  St.  Papers  Friends 
Ser.  IK,  (1912)  213  Hee..is..not  of  parts  for  the  writeing  of 
such  a  Letter.  1759  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  11.  xi,  Writing,  is 
but  a  different  name  for  conversation,  1835  Makrvat  Olla 
Podr,  XXX,  Magazine  writing., is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
writing.  1885  *  Mrs.  Alexakder*  yalcric's Pate  iii,Though 
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all  three,  .could  talk  French  fast  enough,  the  writing  of  it 
was  another  matter. 

b.   Style  or  manner  of  composition  or  literary 
expression. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xx.  (Percy  Soc)  98  Besechyng 
you. ,  to  pardon  me  of  my  rude  wrytyng,  For.with  wofulherte 
was  myne  endytyng.  c  1530  h.  Cox  Rhet.  (1899)  84  Doubt- 
ful wrytynge , ,  is  whan  the  wordes  may  be  expounded  dyuers 
wayes.  ax6a6  Bacon  C/i.  Controv,  Wks.  1879  I.  344  Bitter 
and  earnest  writing  must  not  hastily  be  condemned,  1664 
V>K)tT)E.H  R ival Ladies  Y.i>.  Ded.,  Supposing  our  countrymen 
had  not  received  this  writing  [of  scenes  inverse]  till  of  late. 
171a  Addison  Sped.  No,  409  f  10  A  finished  Taste  of  good 
Writing.  X760  D.  Webb  Inq.  Beauties  Paintingy'xx.  199  It  is 
the  character  of  fine  writing  . .  that  the  thoughts  should  be 
natural.  _  1819  Keats  in  Forman  /F^j,  (1883)  III.  320  Fine 
writing  is,  next  to  fine  doing,  the  top  thing  in  the  world. 
1884  Church  Bacon  ix.  220  Easy  and  unstudied  as  his 
writing  seems. 

O.  The  composition  of  music. 

178a  BuRNEY  Hist.  Music  490  The  most  subtle  and 
elaborate  productions  \sc.  masses]  that  I  have  ever  seen  in 
this  kindof  writing.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  109/1  The 
art  of  writing  in  parts.  1889  Prout  Harmony  (ed.  3)  245 
Four-part  writing  is  justly  considered  the  foundation  of 
harmony. 

d.  With  advs.,as  down,  in,  off,     (Cf.  12  g.) 

1897  Westm.  Gaz.  28  Dec.  6/3  Some  scheme  for  the  writing 
down  of  capital.  X900  Ibid.  22  Nov.  9/2  [The]  music-hall 
agents. .  said  that  due  notice  of  *  writing  in  '  was  given.  1912 
Times  19  Dec.  18/5  The  scheme  provided  for  the  writing  off 
of  capital  liabilities. 

t4.  Manner  of  setting  down  in  written  form; 
spelling,  orthogiaphy.     Obs. 

xsax  A  Barclay  Introd.  A  v  b,  Whiche  is  contrary  bothe 
in  the  true  wrytynge,  &  also  to  the  irue  pronuncyacion  of 
perfyte  frenche.  x^  [see  Writing-master],  c  1620  A. 
Hume  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  i,  I.. seeing  sik  uncerientie  in 
our  men's  wryting,  as  if  a  man  wald  indyte  one  letter  to 
tuentie  of  our  best  wryteres,  nae  tuae . .  wald  agree.  X636  B, 
JoNSON  Eng.  Grain,  iii,  The  unstcadfastness  of  our  tongue, 
or  incertainty  of  our  writing.  1728  Chambers  Cycl.  (1738) 
s.v.  Orthography,  Attempts  have  been  since  made  to  reduce 
the  wjiting  to  the  pronunciation. 

6.  The  state  or  condition  of  having  been  written 
or  penned  ;  written  form.      Freq.  in  writing. 

See  Commit  v.  i  e,  Put  w.*  16  b,  Reduce  v.  15  b. 

X4as  Rolls  of  Par  It.  IV.  268/2  Yeving  in  a  Peedegree  in 
writyng.  x46a  Paston  Lett.  II.  122  Let  them. .send  ther 
excuse  to  me  in  wrytyng.  1560  Daus  tr,  Sleidane^s  Comm. 
Pref.  2  Thei..  commit  to  wrytinge,  stories.  i6ix  Cotcr., 
Mettte  Par  escrit,  to.  .set  downe  in,  commit  vnto,  writing. 
x6s7  tr.  Perkins'  Profit.  Bk.  vii.  1 79  Another  will . .  by  him 
put  in  writing.  1753  Act^  26  Geo.  II,  c.  19  §  15  Which 
Examination  the  said  Justices  are  hereby  required  to  take 
down  in  Writing,  1831  ^k\.o^k\^  Hist.  An^lo-Saxons  \\\. 
151  Many  matters  now  consigned  to  writing.  Ibid.  152 
Some  little  was  reduced  into  writing.  1887  Birbell  Obiter 
Dicta.  Ser.  11.  43  The  author's  agreement , .  is  in  writing. 

U.  6.  That  which  is  in  a  written  (now  also 
typewritten)  state  or  form;  something  penned  or 
recorded ;  written  information,  composition,  or 
production  ;  literary  work  or  compilation. 

t  The  or  Sacred  Writing  (quots.  1340,  1797),  Scripture. 

1303  R.  Bbunne  Handl.  Synne  4671  Seynt  Ysodre  seyj> 
yn  hys  wrytyng,  '  Alle  \>o  '  [etc.],  1340  Ayenb.  71  Zuyche 
byet?  J?o  gonges  of  helle  ase  l>e  wntinge  ous  teH>.  138a 
Wyclif  Dan.  v.  7  Who  euere  shal  reede  this  wrytyng, 
C1444  Pecock  Z>c«tf/ 156  Alle  suche  men..  I  remitte  into 
\>^  writing  and  witnessing  of  seynt  Austyn.  1451  Paston 
Lett.  I.  208  The  Shereffe..hath  writyng  from  the  Kyng 
that  he  shall  make  such  a  panell.  a  1513  Fabvan  Chron. 
Ixvi,  (1811)  45  That  sayinge  disagreeth  10  the  wrytynge  of 
Eutropius.  X537  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  726  Which  was  latelie 
surrendered  &  given  vpp  by  wrytyng  to  theme.  1596  Shaks. 
Merch.  V,  ii.  vii.  64  A  carrion  death,  Wiihin  whose  emptie 
eye  there  i.s  a  written  scroule  ;  He  reade  the  writing.  x6ix 
Bible  i  Esdras  ii.  2  He  made  proclamation. , by  writing, 
X797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  529/1  A  passage  in  sacred  writing, 
where  the  Philistines.. sent  back  the  ark  of  God.  x8o8 
W.  Selwyn  Law  Nisi  Prius  II.  755  Neither  the  4th  nor 
17th  sections  of  this  statute  require,  that  the  agent  should 
be  authorized  by  writing.  1837  Lockhart  Scott  xxvil 
(1845)  256/1  He  pointed  out  to  me  this  hand  which,  like  the 
writing  on  Belshazzar's  wall,  disturbed  his  hour  of  hilarity. 
1887  Cornh.  Mag.  Jan.  65  The  laundress,  .denied  all  know. 
ledge  of  the  type-writer  or  the  writing. 

allusively,  x88^  Rider  Haggari>  Dawn  xxii,  Cut  it 
down,  and  you  will  have  no  more  writing  upon  your  wall. 

trans/.  1894  H.  Drum-mond  Aseent  Man  427  Nature  is 
God's  writing,  and  can  only  tell  the  truth. 

7.  A  written  composition ;  freq.  pi,,  the  work  or 
works  of  an  author  or  group  of  authors ;  literary 
productions. 

In  frequent  use  from  c  1560. 

1340  Ayenb,  46  pis  hoc  is  more  ymad  uor  t>e  leawede, 
Jeanne  uor  J^e  clerkes  JjetconneJ?  t>e  writinges.  X38a  Wyclif 
2  Mace.  ii.  I  It  is  founden  in  dyscryuyngis,  or  wrytyngis,  of 
Jeremye,  the  prophete.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  i.  xv.  81  Holi 
Writt  in  this  wise  takun,  is  not  holier  neither  better  than 
cny  other  writing  is.  X5a6  Piigr.  Per/.  (W .  Afi\/ .  1531)  38 
That  suche  wrytynges  be  approued  by.. discrete  goostly 
fathers,  1638  Junius  Paint.  Ancients  J05  Fanions  men 
have  studied  to  illustrate  these  Arts . ,  by  their  w  ritings  and 
disputations.  17H  Steele  Sped,  No.  4  r  8  The  present 
Writing  is  only  lo  admonish  the  World,  ai-jzo  Sewel 
Hist.  QuaJieys {1722)  Pref.,  The  said  Bishop.. hath  obtained 
such  an  high  Esteemby  his  Writings.  x8i8  Shellfy  Julian 
4-  M.  340  If  tills  sad  writing  thou  shouidst  ever  see.  1849 
AIacaulay/^w/.  Eng.  vi.  II.  108  The  writings  of  the  fathers. 
x8s9  Jephson  Brittany  xiv.  233  A  writing  to  the  effect  that 
..It  [sc.  a  museum]  was  closea  altogether. 
b.    The  {sacred  or  holy)  writings,  th«  Scriptures. 

1340  Ayenb.  13  panne  pridde  day..,  uor  to  uoluelle  J>e 
writinges,  he  aros  uram  dya^>e  to  Hue,  A  1653  BiNNiNG 
Wks.  (1735)  20/2  The  Hand  of  God  must  first  write  on  their 


WRITING. 

Heart  ere  they  understand  the  Writings  of  the  Sciipturej. 
Jm,  Br.  Patrick  Par^.  Pi'gr.  (.687)  327  The  truth  of  the 
holy  WritinKS.  17"  Fe'-ton  Dhi'^.  Classics  (i7>8)  9.4 
The  Sacred  Writings,  even  in  our  Translation,  preserve  their 
Majesty.  1837  Pen,  Cycl.  IX.  43?  '■  Mention  is  made  of 
the  use  of  signets  in  the  sacred  writings. 
o.  A  musical  composition. 

1789  BuRSKV  Hist.  Slus.  III.  197  It  "PP*^"^ ''■°,'"^?°5 
otmngsof  this,  exquisite  harmonist,  that  be  had.,  studied 
the  greatest  Piasters  of  his  own  time. 

8.  a.  A  written  document,  note,  etc.;  a  letter  or 

missive.  .„   ,      u 

MS«  ^«'«  I^u-  SfPP'-  (-901)58  All  though  ">y  vryt- 
yngees  put  yo*  many  tymes  to  gret  labour.  1513  y.  Lath. 
inBlis  t?r,>.  Lett.  Ser.  I.  1.  9°  Came  a  Post  Irom  my  lord 
Howjud  with  a  writing  at  length  of  every  thing  as  it  was. 
iSSS  Instil-  Gentl.  L  v,  Y«  cbilde  brought  the  same  wryght- 
i«  to  the  handes  of  Mertia.  i«a9  Hobbks  Thucyd.M^i) 
«6  These  were  the  contents  of  the  writing.  i6s3  Milton 
HireliiKS  Wlcs.  1851  V.  353  Without  another  clear  and 
express  Donation,  wherof  they  shew  no  Evidence  or 
Writing  1800  Girdlkstonb  Found.  Bibtt  21  There  are 
frequent  references  in  the  Book  of  Ezra  to  writings,  such  as 
proclamations,  genealogies,  decrees,  letters,  copies. 

b.  A  written  paper  or  instrument,  havmg  force 
inlaw;  a  deed,  bond,  agreement,  or  the  like;  adocu- 
ment  relative  to  a  marriage  contract  or  settlement. 

In  very  frequent  use  from  e  1500. 

1448  Shillincford  Lett.  (Camden)  66  If  any  suche  wntyng 
were  knowe  and  proved  by  my  seide  Lorde  and  the  other 
arbitrous.  c  1450  Goilstow  Reg.  530  Into  witnesse  they  put 
to  theire  seales,  euerych  to  others  writyng.  ijao  in  Glass- 
cock Rec.  St.  Mickaets,  Bp.'s  Slortford  (1882)  37  P[ai)d  for 
makyng  the  wrytynges  bytwene  the  parisshe  and  the  bel- 
founder.  IS9a-3  m  Barfield  Thatchaiii  (looi)  II.  103  Pd. 
for  two  locks  for  the  chest  wlier  the  wrightings  are  kept. 
1631  Hevwoou  Fair  Maid  0/  IVest  111.  i.  40  These  writings 
are  the  evidence  of  Lands.  t668  Sedley  Mulbep'y  Card. 
n.  ii.  27  YoQ  do  not  lay  the  necessity  of  marrying  Home 
enough  to  her:  ..  our  Counsel  [might]  Have  been  drawing 
the  Writings.  1710  Steele  Tatltr  No.  231  r  2  The  Lawyers 
finished  the  Writings  (in  which.. there  was  no  Pin-Money) 
and  they  were  married.  1754  J.  Shebbeare  Matrimony 
(1766I  I.  71  Perhaps  your  Lordship's  Writings  [  =  property- 
deeds]  are  in  the  Hands  of  those  two  Fellows.  1818  Cruise 
DigestiiA.  2)  1. 235The  Court  ordered  all  deeds  and  writings 
..to  be  delivered  up.  1840  Thackeray  Shabby-genteel 
Story  ix.  No  writings  at  all  were  made,  and  the  ceremony 
merely  read  through.  1893  Sir  J.  W.  Chitty  in  .iaic  ?!»<« 
Rip.  LXVIII.  430/1  The  staluie..  requires  a  deed  incases 
where  formerly  a  mere  writing  would  have  sufficed. 
to.  A  writ  o^divorce,  etc   Obs.  rare. 

i38j  WvcLiK  Col.  iL  14  Doynge  awey  that  wryting  of 
decree,  or  dom,  that  was  a3ens  30U.  1568  BiBLE(Bishops) 
Matt.  v.  31  Whosoeuer  putteih  away  his  wyfe,  let  hym  geue 
her  a  wrytyng  of  diuorcement. 

9.  Wording  or  lettering  scored,  engraved,  or  im- 
pressed on  a  surface  ;  an  inscription. 

138a  WvcLiF  Exod.  xxxii.  16  The  wrytyng  forsothe  of 
God  was  grauen  in  the  tables.  1387  Trevisa  Higden 
VII.  149  His  epithaphy — ))at  is,  writynge  on  his  grave.  1388 
WvcLiP  MarkTixi.  16  Brynge  je  to  me  a  pcny. ..  Whos  is 
this  ymage,  and  the  writyng?  1471  Caxton  Recuyell 
(Sommer)  397  He  shcwid  the  wrytyng  that  that  other  ymage 
helde.  1S30  Palsgr.  675/1  There  was  a  writynge  upon  his 
grave,  but  the  weather  hath  put  it  out.  1560  Bible  (Genev.) 
Ecclus.  xlv.  II  Precious  stones.,  set  in  golde  . .  with  a 
writing  grauen  after  the  nomher  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  x6ix 
Bible  Exod.  xxxix.  30  They  made  the  plate..of  pure  gold, 
and  UTOtc  vpon  it  a  writing,  like  to  the  engrauings  of  a 
signet.  x6»3  Cockeram  11,  Writings  on  Tombes,  epitaphes. 
i^  [see  Write  v.  19I.  179;;  Eniycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII. 
917/1  The  most  ancient  remains  of  writing  . .  are  upon  hard 
substances,  such  as  stones  and  metals. 

10.  Words,  letters,  etc.,  embodied  in  written  (or 
typewritten)  form  ;  written  lettering. 

1303  R.  Brusne  Handl.  Synne  9294  He  so  moche  sorow 
haddc.  As  hys  wrytyng  was  alle  to-fade.  J7a8  Chambers 
CycL  (17^8)  S.V.,  J.  Ravenau, .shews  how  to  revive,  and 
restore  old  writings  almost  effaced.  1787  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXVIl.  451  A  new  Method  of  recovering  the  Legibilityof 
decayed  Writings.  1834  Dickens  Sk.  Boz^  Boarding-ho.  ii, 
The  writing  looked  like  a  skein  of  thread  in  a  tangle.  1884 
Knicht  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.  957  F-or  restoring  faded  writing. 
Brush  it  over  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphide.  1899 
Wardle  Univ.  Type^uriter  Man,  14  Regubting  the  width 
between  the  lines  of  writing. 

11.  Printing.     (See  News  sb.  5  b.) 

in.  attrib.  and  Comb.  12.  a.  Simple  attrib., 
as  writing  chair,  course,  day,  exercise,  ^ glove, 
hand,  lesson,  night,  terms,  -tinie. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  425/2  A  wrytynge  chare.  isSa  Mul- 
caster  Elementarie  (1925)  255  The  platting  of  this  my 
writing  course.  1663  Wood  Li/e  (O.  H.S.)  I.  501  A  pair  of 
writing  gloves,  ir.  167S  Marvell  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II. 
450  Having  been  always  on  writing  nightsin  an  hurry.  X768 


GOLDSM.  Good-n.  Man  Epilogue,  My  writing  days  are  over. 
•788  Cowper  Wks.  (1837)  XV.  205  My  writing.time  is 
expended.     1805  Scott  Let.  in  Lockhart  (1837)  1 1,  ii.  _44i 


I  shall  hold  myself  well  paid  on  the  writing  hand.  X840 
Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  iii.  Preparations  for  giving  Kit  a 
writing  lesson.  X857  W.  Collins  Dea<{  .Secret  iv.  The  two 
were  not  ,.  on  speaking,  or  even  on  writing  terms.  X875 
Davidson  House  Painting  206  What  is  called  the  Script  or 
writing  character,  the  most  elegant  of  all. 

b.  In  sense  '  used  for  writing  with ',  as  writing 
apparatus,  cane,  Jiuid,  implement,  tool,  wire,  etc. 
Also  Wbiting-ink,  -pkn. 

Cf.  OE.  -unriting-fePer  *  ^  pen  '. 

1585  HiGiNs  Junius'  Nomertcl.  7/2  Graphium,  a  writing 
wyer.  1606  Holland  Sueton.  261  The  sharp  point  of  a 
bodkin  or  writing  Steele.  x8oo  M.  Koops  Hist.  Ace.  Inv. 
Paper  37  Charta  Augusta,  .being  too  thin  for  the  writing, 
cane.  1809  Malkim  Gil  Bios  vni.  vL  r  i  That  minister  . . 
made  me  take  my  writing  apparatus.  1815  Scott  Tnlism. 
xxi,  Give  him  writing-tools.    1840  Patents  (1869)  56  Ink  or 


384 

writing  fluids.  1866  /lid.  388  Articles  commonly  called 
'  writing'  or  'library '  sets.  187J  W.  Stokes  Rapid  IVrittng 
78  The  formidable  iron  Writing  implement  bearing  the 
name  of  Style. 

O.  In  names  of  devices  for  fierforming  or  execut- 
ing writing,  as  writing  automaton,  -ball,  t  engine, 
machine,  telegraph. 

169s  Athenian  Merc.  9  April,  The  Writing  Engine,  for 
taking  several  Copies  of  the  same  thing  at  once.  1705  J. 
Dunton  Li/e  *  Errors  239  [Ridp.-ith]  invented  The  Poly, 
graphy,  or  Writing  Engin.     1799  Patents  (18O9)  8  A  certain 

writing  and  drawing  machine.  X819  Ibid.  21  A  machine. . 
which  1  denominate  the  penographic  or  writing  instnmient. 
1868  Chambers's  Jml.  136/2  [A]  Writing-machine  for  the 
Blind.  187s  Knight  ZJic/. /!/«*.  2823/2  Writing-telegraph, 
one  which  sends  autographic  messages.  1888  CasselCs 
Encycl.  Diet.,  Writing-ball,  an  electric  printing  apparatus. 
1904  Standen  &  Taylor  Typing  i.  Manipulating  the 
writing  machine  [  =  typewriter].  ^ 

d.  In  sense  '  used  or  designed  for  writing  upon  , 
as  writing  cloth,  material,  slate,  surf  cue.  Also 
Wbitino-book,  -paper. 

x8oo  M.  Koops  Hist.  Ace.  Inv.  Paper  33  These  writing- 
materials  were  not  in  general  use.  1809  R.  Langford 
Introd.  Trade  63,  2  [Reams]  Writing  Royal.  X85X  Catal. 
Ct.  Exhib.  540  Dowse's  patent  tracing  and  writing  cloth. 
1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  2477/2  Table,  a  tablet  ..  [or] 
writing-surface.  1888  Burgon  12  Good  Men  II.  v.  36  To 
get  out  his  writing  materials,  and  to  scribble. 

e.  In  sense  '  forming  a  support  or  surface  for 
writing  on ",  as  writing  ledge,  slope.  Also  Wbitino- 
BOABD,  -DESK,  -TABLE  },. 

185s  Patents  (1869)  179  [The  cover]  which  forms  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  writing  slope.  190a  Hmu  to  Make  Things 
53/1  The  construction  of  the  writing  ledge.  ^ 

f.  In  sense '  engaged  for  or  employed  in  writing  , 
as  writing  class,  clerk,  hand. 

i8isScoT-r/4«/rV-vi,  Mylawyer['s]. .writing-clerk  (habited 
as  a  sharp-shooter)  walked  to  and  fro  before  his  door. 
i86a  Catal.  Internal.  Exhib.,  Brit.  II.  No.  2867,  Saying 
the  cost  of  a  writing  clerk.  1896  Harper  sMag.  XCIII.  17 
If  he  ever  puts  me  into  one  of  his  books  111.  .amputate  his 
writing-hand.  1899  Crockett  Kit  Kennedy  79  The  writing- 
classes  joggled  each  others'  arms  and  elbows. 

g.  With  advs.,  as  writing-off,  -out.     (Cf.  3  d.) 
X90X  Westm.  Gaz.  28  June  ii/i  Its  sister  in  misfortune. . 

dare  not  face  the  writing-oilstage  yet.  X904  Ibid.  9  Feb.  4/2 
The  '  writing.out '  process  from  which  most  popular  authors 
suff'er. 

13.  Special  Combs.:  vsriting  booth  ■\[a)Sc.a. 
writing-chamber ;  (i)  a  booth  or  stall  where  writ- 
ing is  transacted ;  writing  cabinet,  an  article  of  j 
furniture  in  which  a  writing-desk  is  combined  with 
drawers,  shelves,  and  other  facilities  for  writing ; 
•writing-case,  a  portable  case  for  holding  writing  I 
requisites,  and  providing  a  desk  or  surface  to 
write  upon  ;  also  Comb.;  writing  centre,  a  physi- 
cal centre  which  controls  the  action  of  writing  ; 
writing-chamber,  a  room  or  chamber  where 
writing  is  transacted ;  freq.  //.,  a  lawyer's  offices ; 
writing  diamond,  =  Diamond  ji.  4;  fw^riting 
dust,  =  writing  sand;  writing-frame,  a  frame 
with  guides  designed  to  help  the  blind  in  writing ; 
writing  hand,  the  peculiar  position  assumed  by 
the  hand  in  shaking  palsy  (^Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) ; 
+  writing  house,  a  writing-chamber;  writing- 
pad  (see  Pad  sb.S  4)  ;  writing-room,  a  writing- 
chamber  ;  t  vfTiting-sand,  a  kind  of  sand  used  to 
dry  wet  ink  after  writing;  f  writing-standish 
=  Standi  SH  ;  +  writing  type,  script  type. 

1597  Extr.  Aberdeen  Reg.  (1848)  H-  121  Anehous..to  be 
ane  *vreting  buyth  to..thair  servitour  and  clerk.  1609  in 
Hist.  Writers  to  Signet  (1890)  p.  xlvii,  All  wrytteris  to  the 
signet  are..bothe..in  the  streittis  and  in  thair  wreittmg 
boathe,  to  wear . .  a  gowne.  1898  Wide  World  Mag.  J  uly  448 
Public  writing  booths  in  Barcelona.  X851  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib. 
758  Monocleid  "writing  cabinet. .  .The  whole  of  the  drawers, 
closets,  and  partitions  may  be  opened  by  one  lock.  1853 
Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  253  He  drew  from  a  little  *writing-case 
.  .some  paper,  a  cut  cane,  and  an  ink.horn.  1858  Cari.vle 
Fredk.  Ct.  vii.  iv.  ad  fin.,  Crown- Prince  has  given  hira  in 
keeping  a  writing-case  with  private  letters.  1899  Allbutt  s 
Syst.  Med.  VII.  655  If  the  tumour  should  happen  to  pro- 
duce  complete  destruction  of  the  auditory  nerve-centre,  .or 
the  "writing  centre.  x6i8  in  UiU.  Writers  to  Signet  (1890) 
p.xliii,The*wryting  chalmerof  Adame  Lawtie.  X708J.  Spot- 
TiswooDK  Introd.  Stile  Pref,  I  did  draw  out  of  my  CoUec- 
tions  I  had  made,  while  in  aWriting-Chamber,..  such  [etc.]. 
X87S  Scrivener  Led.  Text  H.  Test.  4  In  the  scnpiorium 
or  writing-chamber  of  their  convents.  1827  Fahaday  C/um. 
Manip.ilili  Fragments  of  diamond. .set  in  handles. .are 
called scratchingor 'writing  diamonds.  X646S1RT.  1!rowne 
Pseud.  Ep.  69  Tlie  shining  or  glassie  powder.. usually  im- 
plyed  in  "writing  dust.  1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  2823 
*Writing-frames  for  the  blind.  X597  Extr.  Aberdeen  Re^. 
(1848)  II.  153  The  "wreitting  hous  for  the  clerk  of  this 
burght.  xs^  Florio,  Scrittoio,  . .  a  counting  house  or 
writing  house.  x8as  tosBROKK  £ncycl.  A niig.  108  Monas. 
teries  had.. Museums,  Scriptoria,  or  "writing-rooms.  1850 
Thackeray  Pendennis  i.  The  adjoining  writing.room. 
1750  Heath  Acc.  Scilly  57  [A  bay]  where  the  Beach.. is 
covered  with  an  exceeding  fine  "Writing  Sand.  1803 
Hatchett  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIII.  174  Fine  white  writing- 
sand.  X773  Boswell  Let.  to  Johnson  2  Dec  in  Life,  You 
may. .have  a  little  "writing.standish  made  of  it.  x8iS  J. 
ScOTT  Vis.  Paris  313  "Writing  types,.. a  kind  of  letter.. 
much  used  in  France. 

Writing  (rai-tin),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -inq  2.] 
That  writes ;  engaged  in,  addicted  to,  writing. 

1591  Shaks.  Rom.  f,  Jul.  1.  ii.  44  ^Vhat  names  the  writing 
person  hath  here  writ.    1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  HI.  246  A 


WRITING-PAPER. 

Rank  superiour  to  the  Writing  Woriliys.  1728  Ramsay 
General  Mistake  181  To  be  a  wirrykow  to  writing  fools. 
1848  Dickens  Dombey  xxiv.  Do  you  take  any  interest  in 
writing  people?  1893  Aihcnseum  24  June  802/3  A  great 
mistake,,  .to  which  one  writing  architect  at  least  is  liable. 

Wri'ting-board.  [Wbitikg  vbl.  sb.  12  e  + 
Boabd  sb.]  A  board  on  which  to  rest  the  paper 
while  writing. 

c  X440  Promp.  Pani.  534  Wrytynge  horde,  pluteum.  1648 
Hexham  a,  Een  SchriJf-berdt,3.^Mm%'W,3.xA.  Ymi- 
Noorthouck  Hist.  London  619  The  writing  school.. con- 
tains long  writing  boards.. to  sit  and  write  upon.  1833 
Loudon  Encycl.  Archil.  %  630  Underneath  this  writing- 
board  is  a  space  for  papers. 

Wri'ting-book.  [Wbiting  vbl.  sb.  la  d-h 
Book  sb.'\ 

1.  A  blank  book  in  which  to  write  for  purposes 
of  record,  etc.  ;  a  book  containing  or  consisting  of 
writing-paper. 

1580  Hollvband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Cayer,  a  quier  of  any 
written  paper,  when  a  whole  writing  booke  is  deuided  into 
equall  partes.  1643  Papers  rel.  Scots  Army  (S.H.S.)  506 
Payed  for  3  wreattinge  books,  f,o  14.  6.  1701  Maryland 
Lawst.  (1723)  16  Substantial  Writing  Books,  .for  registring 
such  Proceedings  in.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xxv. 
Poor  Briggs  went  and  placed  herself  obediently  at  the  wnt- 
ing.book.  1865  Enquire  Within  (ed.  27)  93  Buy  coarse 
white  paper, ..ready  to  be  made  into  writing.books. 

2.  An  exercise  book  in  which  to  practise  penman- 
ship or  handwriting  ;  a  copy-book. 

i6ia  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  iv.  (1627)  30  A  little  copie  booke 
fastened  to  the  top  of  his  writing  booke.  X77S  Ash.  1850 
C'tess  Ossoli  Woman  in  iQth  Cent.  (1862)333  Having  the 
youngest  daughter  set.. copies  in  the  writing  book.  X878 
B.  Habte  Man  on  Beach  64  Guiding  her  hand  over  the 
writing  book.  , ,      ,  t. 

Wri "ting-box.  [Wbiting  vbl.  sb.  i3-hBox 
ii.2]  A  small  box  for  containing  paper  and 
other  writing  requisites. 

1474  Paston  Lett.  III.  no  My  wryghtyng  box  of  syprese. 
X7S7  R.  Bentley  tr.  Hentzner's  Trav.  31  Two  little  silver 
cabinets,  .which  she  uses  for  writing  boxes.  X779  Johnson 
L.  P.,  Pope  (1868)  416  That  his  writing-box  should  be  set 
upon  his  bed  before  he  rose.  1817  J.  Evans  Excurs.  n  ind- 
sor,  etc.  164  A  writing-box  of  sandal  wood,  inlaid  with  ivorj-. 
X837  Lockhart  5<:««  II.ii.63  The.,  business  which  must  be 
despatched  before  he  had  a  right  to  close  his  writmg-box. 

Wri -ting-desk.  [Wbitikg  vbl.  sb.  la  e  -f 
Desk  sb."] 

1.  A  desk  used  or  designed  for  writing  on ;  such 
a  desk  fitted  with  conveniences  for  holding  writing 
materials,  papers,  etc.     Also  trans/. 

x6xi  Florio,  Scrittoio, .  .3.  writing  deske.  1688  Holme 
Armoury  111.  370/2  He  bearelh  Argent,  a  Writing  Desk, 
proper.  <:x73l  Savage  Wks.  (1775)  II.  263  The  advertise- 
ment of  the  Lady's  writing-desk.  1829  Scott  Wa-o.  l.en. 
Pref.  P 1 1  The  drawers  of  an  old  writing  desk.  1840  Thack- 
eray Shabby-genteel  Story  i,  A  number  of.  .bills,  neatly 
docketed  in  his  writing  desk.  .  . .    „         ,     ,   , 

attrib.  X891  C.  NisBET  &  D.  Lemoh  (title).  Everybody  s 
Writing-Desk  Book. 

2.  A  make  of  portable  writing-case  or  box  which 
on  being  opened  forms  or  provides  a  desk  or 
surface  for  writing  on. 

i86a  Catal.  Intemat.  Exhib.,  Brit.  II.  No.  6939,  Despatch 
boxes,  writing  desks,  and  dressing  cases.  1865  Patents  (1869) 
370  Improvements  in  portfolios,  writing  desks,  writing  cases. 

Wri'tinger.  nonce-word.  [f.  Wbiti.vg  vbl.  sb. 
■(■  -EB 1.]     An  expert  in  handwriting. 

1868  Furnivall  in  Percy's  Folia  MS.  I.  p.  xiii.  The  change 
of  the  shape  of  thee . .  may  help  some  future  and  more  learned 
writinger  to  settle  the  date. 

Wri  "ting  ink.  Also  writing-ink.  [W  bitiko 
vbl.sb.  i2b-HlNK  ji.li.]  A  make  of  ink  or  writing- 
fluid  prepared  or  suitable  for  writing  with  the  pen. 

XS48  Elyot,  Atrnmenlum  scriptorium,  writyng  ynke. 
166VB0VLE  Use/.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  IL  127, 1  have  presently 
made  a  Mixture,  .to  serve  for  Writing  Ink.  x688  Patents 
(1869)  2  A  certaine  powder  ..  doth  imediately  tume  the 
same  [water]  into  very  good  black  writing  ink.  I7»8Cham- 
EFRS  Cycl.  (1738)  S.V.  Ink,  Chinese  Ink  is.. not  fluid,  like 
cur  writing  Inks.  1838  Penny  Cj-.:/.  XII.  478/2  A  blue 
writing  ink  has  been  lately  introduced.  1887  D.  A.  Low 
Machine  Draw.  (1892)  2  For  inking  in  drawings  the  best 
Indian  ink  should  be  used,  and  not  common  writing  ink. 

Comb  1858  SlMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  417  ll^rtting-ini 
Maker,  a  manufacturer  of  fluid  inks  for  writing  with. 

Wri-ting-master.  [Wbiting  z-W.  sb.  ij-t- 
Masteb  iA.T  10.] 

1.  A  teacher  of  or  instructor  in  wrilmg,  penman- 
ship, or  calligraphy.     Also  trans/. 

xs8i  MuLCASTER  Elementarie  I.  (1925)  62  The  hole  ort(>- 
grafie,  which  concerneth  the  ri.^ht  writing  of  our  tung,  will 

help  the  writing  master.  1646  in  Roberts  Soc.  Hist.  Eng. 
(i8';6)407  Given  to  the  writing  mr.,  2s  6d  1678  Danson 
in  Ma?«ell  Dt/  John  Ho^oe  126  With  a  Wnting-M^ters 
directing  his  Scholars  hand.  1710  Swift  Jrnl.  to  Stella 
12  Nov.,  That  is  a  common  caution  th.-it  wnting-masters 
give  their  scliolars.  1754  G.  Bickham  (title),  I  he  English 
Slonarchical  Writing-Master.  A  new  county  copybook. 
x8ia  Miss  MlTFORD  in  L'Estrange  Lt/e  (1870)  1.  vi.  102 
'Patience  is  a  virtue,'  was  my  writing-masters  favourite 
copy.  .861  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Mrs.  Hatlib.  Troub.  11.  xi,  In 
the  college  school.    There  certainly  was  a  writing-master. 

2.  The  yellow-hammer,  Emberiza  atrtnelta. 
x87sG.  C.  Davies  Rambles  xxxii.  231  Vellowhammers  or 

'  writing  masters ',  as  the  country  lads  sometimes  call  them, 
from  the  scribblings  on  the  egg  shells. 

Wri-ting-paper.    [Wbiting  vbl.  sb.  ii  <^ -^ 
Papeb  sb.'] 
1.  A  special  make  of  paper,  uso.  with  a  smootn 
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surface  and  sized,  for  writing  upon ;  now  esp.^  note- 
paper. 

1548  Elvot,  Epistolaris  cJuirtOy  writyn^  paper.  1596 
Edward  I//^  n.  ii,  Go,  breake  the  thundnng  parchment 
bottoms  out,,. I  will  vse  it  as  my  writing  paper.  1600  J. 
Lane  Tom  Te/-fraiJi(iBy6)  11^  If  all  the  earifi  were  writing 
paper  made.  1686  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  217^/4  Al!  sorts  of  Writ- 
ing and  Printing  Paper.  1770 /'A//.  Trans.  LX.3gi  The  film 
was  not  thicker  ihancommon  writing-paper.  1809  Malkin 
Gil  Bias  VI.  i.  P  4  Writing  paper  such  as  a  secretary  of  state 
need  not.  be  ashamed  of.  1879  Casselts  Techn.  Educ,  III. 
110/2  Strong  and  lough  writing-papers  for  account-books. 

attrib.  18*7  Faraday  Ckem.  Manip.  i.  23  A  blank  writing 
paper  book . .  with  pen  and  ink. 

2.  A  sheet  of  this.  rar£~^. 

o,\'jYJ  in  Evans  Old  Ball.  I.  255  A  writing-paper.  .Upon 
his  head  he  had  to  wear,  which  did  his  treason  show. 

Wri*tillg*peil.  r^VBirixu  vbl.  sb.  12  b-(-PEN 
sb^'  4.]     A  pen  siiitable  or  adapted  for  writing. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  xxxi.  (Addit.  MS.), 
A  wrytinge  penne  haite  Calamus  scripturalis.  1535  Cover- 
dale  Judges  V.  14  Out  of  Zabulon  are  tht;re  become  gouer- 
nours  thorow  the  wrytinge  penne  [Luther  SchreitfederX 
1656  Eahl  Mosm.  tr.  Boccalini^  Pol.  Touchstone  410  He 
bore  in  his  chief  Standard.. a  writing  Pen.  1688  rioLME 
Armoury  (Roxb.)iii.  xv.  20/1  The  Pen  Knife  is  that  with 
which  we  make  the  Pen,  or  writting  Pen.  1831  Patents 
(1869)  30  Certain  improvements  in  the  construction  of  writ- 
ing pens.  1866  Ibid.  390 To  utilize  writing  pens  which  are. . 
worn  out. 

*Wri*ting-sch.Ool.     [Writing  vbL  sb,  13  + 

SCEOOL  sb.^  1,  9.] 

+  1.  A  school  in  which  writing  or  calligraphy  is 
taught.    Obs. 

1530  Palsgr.  433/1  He  goeth  to  the  writyng  scole.  1607 
Extr.  Aberd.  Reg,  (1848)  II.  294  A  writting  schooIe..for 
instructing  of  the  youth  in  writing  and  arithmetik  allanerlic. 
1691  Athenian  Mercury  30  May,  Advert.,  Young  Gentle- 
men..may  be  faithfully  'langht  by  the  Author,. .at  his 
Writing-School  17*1  W.  Webster  ^//^w/^  (title-p.).  The 
Education  of  Youth,  .especially  with  Regard  to  their  Studies 
at  the  Writing-School  1773  (see  Writing-board].  1780 
Mirror  No.  81,  Going  along  with  a  set  of  other  girls.. to., 
a  public  writing-school. 

2.  At  Oxford  University ;  A  room  used  or  set  apart 
for  written  examinations. 

1876  T.  G.  jACKSorJ  Neu/  Exam.  Schools  Univ.  Oxf.  3 
The  three  Writing  Sch  X)is . .  occupy . .  the  first  floor.  Ibid.^ 
The  large  crowded  Writing  Schools.  Ibid.  6  For  occa- 
sional use  as  a  Writing  School . .  1  have  arranged  two  of  the 
Viva  Voce  Schools. 

So  t  Writiiitf-schoolmaster.   Obs. 

1590  P.  Bales  (//V/^),  'Ihe  Writing  Schoolemaster :  Con- 
teinmg  three  Bookcs  in  one;.,  teaching  Swift..,  True.., 
Faire  writing.  1631  J.  Davies  (Hcref.)  Lively  Portraiture 
(title- p.), The  Writing  Schoolemaster:  The  Anatomy  of  Faire 
Writing. 

Wzri  ting-table.  [WBiTiwa  vbl.  sb,  12  e  + 
Table  sb.] 

tL  A  small  thin  tablet,  sheet,  or  plate  of  wood, 
ivory,  or  other  material  for  writing  (esp.  notes  or 
memoranda)  uiK*n ;  a  writing-tablet ;  =  Table  sb, 
2  b.     Cf.  Tablet  sb.  i  c.     Usu.//.  Obs. 

1S*6  TiNDALE  Luke  i.  63  Zacari . .  axed  for  wrytynge  tables 
andwroote.  1589  Nash e  Pas^uilPs  Counter-C.  A  ij  b,  .\ 
newc  paire  of  Writing-tables  with  profitable  Notes  for  that 
quarter.  i6js  K.  Lose  tr.  Barclay's  A  '■genis  iv.  lii.  242  She 
laketh  up  her  Writing- Tables,  in  which  she  writeth  these 
lynea.  1696  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1744)  I.  513  Writing- tables 
Paper's  Place  supply'd.  18*9  J.  Murray  Pract.  Rem. 
Mod.  Paper  15  The  use  of  lead  as  the  material  of  the  writ- 
ing table. 

t  2.  =  E.SCKITOIRE.   Obs. 

X7X«  Swift  JmLto  Stellay>  Oct.,  Lady  Orkney  is  mak- 
mg  me  a  writing-table,  X7aa  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6ii9/3[He] 
took  with  him  a  Writing  Table,  containing  15  Drawers. 

3.  A  table  used,  suitable,  or  adapted  for  writing 
on,  having  usu.  drawers  and  other  accessories  or 
conveniences. 

1833  Louixjs  Encycl,  Archit.  §  2096  A  handsome  writing- 
table,  with  numerous  drawers  and  divisions  for  containing 
papers,  money,  &c,  i86s-  (^ee  Knee-hole].  1891  Kipling 
Light  that  l-ailed  (1900)  227  Torpenhow  brought  him  the 
money,  .and  carefully  put  it  away  in  the  writing-table. 

attrib.  1893  Marv  Cholmondeley  Diana  Tempest  xi. 
The  little  pile,  .that  you  woundup,  and  put  in  your  writing- 
table  drawer. 

b.   =  Wkiting-boabo. 

1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  2823  The  writing  table  lets  down, 
exposing  a  number  uf  drawers,  shelves,  and  pigeon-holes. 

So  Writing-tablet,  =  prec.  i. 

18x9  J.  MuHRAY  Pract.  Rem.  Mod.  Paper  17  There  are 
writing  ublets  of  ivory,  and  of  wax.  1831  Patents  (1869) 
31  A  durable  copy  book  or  writing  tablet.  1891  .Smith's 
Diet.  Aniia.  II.  753  Ordinary  Greek  writing  tablets. 

tWritling,  early  f.  Kitling  (var.  Reckling). 

x6ii  CoTGH.,  Codt^  the  vndcrling,  starueling,  or  writling  of 
a  beasL  Ibid.,  Grugeons.  the  smallest,  or  most  writhen 
fruit  on  a  tree,  writlings.     Ibid.  s-vv.  Coudt,  Regroiwi. 

tWritrlx.  nonce-word.  [f.  Wkiteh,  after  L. 
fem.  agent-nouns  in  'irix.'\  A  female  writer;  an 
autlioress, 

177a  Nugent  Hist.  Fr.  Gerund  I.  145  Why  should  it  not 
be  said,  she  wa.s  not  a  common  woman,  but  a  geniusess,  and 
an  elegant  writrtx  ? 

Written  (rit'n),/^/.  a.  Forms:  4-6  writen 
(5  Sc.  -in,  5  ywriton),  4  wreten  (5  -on,  6  -yn, 
Sc.  -in) ;  5  writtin,  wryttin,  -yn,  6^  written  (6 
whrythyn),  7  writt'n.     [pa,  pple.  of  Writk  v.'\ 

\.  That  is  composed,  recorded,  preserved,  or 
mentioned  in  writing;  committed  to  writing  ;  also, 
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that  is  in  writing  (as  opposed  to  oral  or  printed)  ; 
manuscript. 

In  very  frequent  use  from  c  1570. 

a  1300,  etc.  [see  i  b].  1485  in  lotk  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm, 
App.  V.  3S5  The  above  wryttin  Perse  Lynche,  Mayor. 
c  1511  First  Eng.  Bk.  Amer.  Introd.  (Arb.)  p.  xxxi,  In  the 
lande  of  Armeneten..is  whrythyn  seruyce  of  the  masses. 
1565  Harding  Answ.  Ivelles  Challenge  30  b,  Thinges.. 
either  declared  by  written  scriptures,  or  taught  by  the  holy 
ghost.  1589  Hakluyt  Voy.  Ep.  Ded.  f  2  Printed  or  written 
discoueries  and  voyages.  1617-20  Morvson  Itin.  (1903)  139 
The  written  Relations  of  this  lyme  testifye  that. . they  man- 
tayned.. 600th  men  at  Armes.  1669  Holder  Elem.  Speech 
9  Written  Language,. is  permanent.  X738C'tess  Pomfret 
in  C^tess  Hartford's  Corr.\\Zo^)  I.  24,  I  make  the  tour  of 
the  world  in  GemelU's  written  one.  178Z  [see  Writer  3.  c] 
1837  Dickens  Pickiv.  ii.  He  will  consent  to  accept  a  written 
apology.  1865  Patents  (1869)  365  Letters  and  other  written 
documents.  1899  Wardle  Univ.  Typewriter  Man.  6  The 
Bell  gives  the  operator  warning  when  the  written  line  is 
about  to  be  completed. 

yig,  1605  Shaks.  il/izf^.  V,  iii.  42  Can'st  thou  not,, Raze 
out  the  written  troubles  of  the  Braine?  a  1658  Lovelace 
Poems  (1904)  i68  O  sacred  Peincture  I.  .Thou,  .art  a  written 
and  a  body'd  mind.  x8oz  Southev  Thalabaxu,  vii,  Bitter 
penitence,  Thatgives  no  respite  night  nor  day  from  grief. 
To  abide  the  written  hour.  1821  Shelley /^^//(M  809  Thou 
wouldst  ask  that  giant  spirit  The  written  fortunes  of  thy 
house. 

trails/.  iSSgSvTHKRi-Aso  Sign- 1 f^riting  ii.  2/t  The  con- 
sideration  of  what  a  written  sign  ought  to  be.  1902  C.  R. 
CoNDER  First  Bible  62  To  assign  dates  to  the  written  monu- 
ments on  stone. 

b.  Of  laws:  Reducedto,  established  by,  writing; 
formulated  in  documents,  codes,  or  printed,  works, 
(Cf.  Unwritten///,  a.  i  b.) 

a  X300  Cursor  M.  14843  We  sari  men,  quat  mai  wee  .sai, 
Ne  knau  we  noght  |Je  writen  lai.  c  X4>5  Wyntoun  Cron. 
in.  Pro!.  2  Moysses..  Broucht  to  t>e  lowis  l>ar  wryttyn 
lawys.  147X  Caxton  Recityell  (Sommer)  146  AUe  lawe 
posityf  and  alle  lawe  wreton  condempne  the  vnto  the  deth. 
1684  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  Inst,  Laiu  Scot.  (1694)  4  Our 
written  Law  comprehends,  First,  our  Statutory  Law  [ctc.J. 
1728  Chambers  Cycl.  (1738)  s.v.  Writings  We  also  say, 
•written  lawy  lex  scripta^  in  opposition  to  common  law. 
1853  [see  Writable  a.  \\  z88a  Encycl.  £rit.  XIV.  365 
The  question  whether  a  written  law  comes  relatively  early 
or  late  in  the  history  of  a  nation. 

2.  a.  That  is  inscribed  or  carved  upon ;  bearing 
engraving  or  inscription. 

c  1440  Pallad.  onHusb.  xii,  114  Grekis  sayn  that  pechis 
we  may  make  Ywriton  [L,  *cr/]|*^a]  growe.  ^1793  Encycl. 
Brit.  XI L  433  Written  Mountain,  Mountain  of  I  nscriptions, 
..a  supposed  mountain.. in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.  1794 
W.  HtrrcHiNSON  Hist.  Cumbld.  \.  138  Written  Rocks  on 
Gelt.  1861  Reade  Cloister  ^  //.  Iv,  Presently  we  did  pass 
a  narrow  lane,  and.  .espied  a  written  stone. 

b.  Bearing,  inscribed  or  covered  with,  writing. 

1580  [see  Writing-book  1).  1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  it. 
vii,  64  A  carrion  death,  Within  whose  emptie  eye  there  is 
a  written  scroule.  1656  T,  Violet  Proposals  19  A  written 
parchment,  and  a  written  sheet  of  paper  annexed  thereunto. 
169a  Athenian  Merc.  24  Dec,  A  flat  bundle  of  written 
Papers.  1831  James  Phil.  A  ugustus  1 L  ii,  Treaties  which  in 
all  ages  have  been  but  written  parchments.  1869  Patents  6 
The  written  paper  and  the  copying  paper  are  laid  on  a  board, 

yig.  1820  Shelley  Pronieth.  Unb.  11.  i.  no  Oh,  lift  Thine 
eyes,  that  I  may  read  his  written  soul ! 

+  3.  Written  hand,  cursive  form  of  writing;  a 
form  of  running  hand.  Obs. 

153X  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  45  A  prymmer  lymmed  with 
gold  and  with  Imagery,  wretyn  bond.  1582  T.  Watson 
Centurie  of  Love  Ep.  Ded.,  This  worke,  .being  as  yet  but 
in  written liand.  16x7  Moryson  Itin.  I.  86  An  old  breviary 
of  written  hand  and  much  esteemed.  01700  Evelyn 
Diary  Qj  Jtiii.  1658,  He  had.. skill  to  reade  most  written 
hands,  1764  Foote  Mayor  of  G.  ii.  i,  We  appoint  him  our 
Secretary  for  he  can  read  written  hand.  1849  Chambers's 
frnl,  13  Oct.  259/1  Here,  Theresa,  see  what  it  [sc.  a  paper] 
says:  you  can  read  written  hand  better  than  I. 

■4.  Of  letters,  etc. :  Traced  or  formed  with  the  pen. 

1582  MuLCASTER  Elementarie  (1925)  60  Som  writen  figure 
or  accent,  c  1620  A.  Hume  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  7  Thesym- 
bol,  then,  I  cal  the  written  letter,  1861  Paley  jEschylus 
(cd,  2),  Persians  351  The  vestiges  of  the  written  diganima. 
1877  N.  ^  Q,  31  Alarch  246  Origin  of  written  characters. 
x88i  Lancet  26  Nov.  904/a  As  he  wrote  each  letter  he  named 
one  aloud,  but  the  written  and  spoken  letter  never  corre- 
sponded with  one  another. 

5.  a.  That  has  been  written  to.  Also  with  to. 
In  quots.  absoi, 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1768)  I.  206, 1  command  thee 
to  be  pleased:  If  not  for  the  writer's,  or  written'ssake,  for 
thy  word's  sake.  Ibid.  II.  121  [The  letter]  was  written., on 
one  knee,  kneeling  with  the  other.  Not  from  reverence  to 
the  written  to,  however. 

b.  With  advs.  That  has  been  written  abot^i, 
down,  out,  or  up. 

'754  RiCHARusON  Corr.  (1804)  II.  198  Your  capital  men . . 
with  tlieir  short  written-down  speeches.  1893  Harper's 
Mag.  Dec.  59/1  Not  thet  I'd  b'lieve  any  written-out  foolish- 
ness. X897  P.  Warung  Tales  Old  Regime  -a^C)  Negligently- 
written-iip  records.  1897  Mary  Kincslev  W.  Africa  205 
Using  the  n.-itive  languages  in  his  phonetically  written-down 
form.  X899  Daily  News  22  June  S/i  The  best  written  about 
poet  of  modern  times. 

Writter  (ri*t3j).  [f.  Writ  j^. +-er1.]  One 
who  serves  a  writ  or  process. 

i88a  Punch  4  Nov.  215 ''2  There  was  a  regular  army  of 
writters  to  meet  me.  1887  Black  Sabina  Zembra  xxxi, 
The  writters  would  be  after  him  like  a  pack  of  wolves. 

+  Wrive,  v.  Obs.  In  5  wryve.  [ad.  MDu. 
wrtven  (Du.  and  Klem.  ivrijvcn\  MLG.  and  LG. 
wriven,  ivrtfen\  WFris.  wriuwie,  NFris.  wriwe). 


=  OHG.  Hban  (MHG.  rtben,  G.  reiben).\  trans. 
To  rub. 

1481  Caxton  Reynard  xliiL  (Arb.)  ii6  They  rubbed  and 
wryued  hymvnder  his  temples  and  eyen.  [Hence  1894  F.  T, 
Ellis  Reynard  ihe  Fox  328  They,  .wryved  his  eye.] 

t  Wrixle,  ^«  Obs.  Also  wrixel,  wryxle.  [OE. 
wrixiiauy  -an  to  alter,  change,  exchange,  etc.,  also 
gewnxliany  altered  form  of  gewixlian^  =  OFris, 
wixHaj  OS.  wehsalon^  OHG.  wehsalon  (G,  week- 
seln)^  etc.] 

1,  trans.  To  alter,  change,  confound. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9327  What  whylenes,  or  wanspedej 
wryxles  our  mynd?  Ibid.  10328  Wodenes  f^e  wrixlet,  &  J>i 
wit  fa  i  let. 

2.  To  exchange. 

^1400  Destr.  y/Y7y  3120  pai  hade  laisure.  .}jere  likyng  to 
say,  And  wrixle  i>ere  wit  &  J>ere  wille  shewe. 

•f  Wrixling,  vbL  sb.  Obs.—''-  [OE.  wrixlung 
*  mutuum ',  f.  tvrixlian :  see  prec]  The  action  of 
changing,  or  the  fact  of  being  changed. 

atz^oLofsong  in  O,  E.  Horn.  I.  207  Ich  bide  l?e..bi  his 
cloSes  wrixlunge,  Nu  red  nu  hwit,  him  on  bokerunge, 

Wrizzled(ri*z*ld),a,  'Novfdial.  Alsowrizled 
(7  wristled,  8  wrisled).  [?  var.  of  Writhled  a-l 
Marked  with  creases,  wrinkles,  or  corrugations; 
wrinkled,  shrivelled. 

The  reading  tvrizled  in  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  11.  lii.  23  (where 
the  authoritative  texts  haveif/r/M/e-iOisdue  toHanmer,  1744. 

1590  Spenskr  /".  Q.  I.  viii.  47  Her  wrizled  skin  as  rough, 
as  maple  rind,  So  scabl)y  was,  that  [etc.].  c  1656  Sir  H. 
Cholmley  Mem.  (1870)  32  A  wristled  [finger]  nail,  as  if  it 
had  been  crushed.  X705  tr.  Bosnian's  Guinea  49  The)r  look 
as  awkward  and  wrisled  as  an  old  Company  of  Spaniards. 
1708  Gay  Wine  g  Youthful  fires.. paint  with  ruddy  hue  His 
wrizzled  Visage.  1777  in  Eng.  Dial.  Did.  s.v.,  A  wrizled 
apple,  a  wrizled  old  woman.  1873-1898  in  Somerset  and 
n.  Vorks.  glossaries. 

Wro.  Now  north,  dial.  Forms :  a,  north,  and 
Sc.  3-6  wra,  5  wraa,  5,  9  wray  (9  ray),  9  wxae 
(rae),  wraie,  ^,  4-5  wro,  5  rowe.  [a.  ON. 
*wrdy  later  rd,  r}  nook.,  cabin  (whence  MSw.  vraa, 
vra,  Sw.  vrSiy  Da.  vraa,  Norw.  raa,  ro)."] 

1.  A  nook  or  corner;  a  retired  or  sheltered  spot, 
a.  a  X300  Cursor  M.  18155  Pa^  waful  wras  sa  dedli  dim. 

All  lighted  ^e  lem  J>at  come  wit  him.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
xliii.  {Cecilia)  495,  L.giffis  hot  a  lytil  wra,  a  vyd  nierkat 
^are-for  I  ta.  a  1400-50  l^ars  Alex.  4190  Quare  J>re  weci  in 
a  wraa  welk  ^laim  ailane.  X513  Douglas  A£neid\'\.  Pro!.  158 
Sum  blind  C^iclopes  of  thi  laithlie  wra.  1840  De  Qui.scky 
Wks.  (1889)  II.  365  The  Dalesman  ..selects  a  sheltered  spot 
(a  'wray,  for  instance),  wliich  protects  him  from  the  wind 
altogether.      1891  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  s.v.  Ray  sb.^ 

/3.  a  X300  Hnvelok  68  He  made  hem  lurken,  and  crepen  in 
wros.  c  139S  Ploiuman's  Tale  \.  81  As  I  wandred  in  a  wro, 
In  a  wode  besyde  a  wall,  a  1400  Stac.  Rome  181  A  Intel 
be-hynde..per  stont  a  Chapel  in  a  wro,  ^1425  Thomas  of 
Erceld.  (1875)  43  Nere  Jjat  wro  is  a  well. 

transf.  13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  866  In  appocalyppce  is 
wryten  in  wro,  I  seghe,  says  lohan,  |je  loumbe. 

2.  Sc.  An  enclosure  or  shelter  for  cattle.  ?  Obs. 
1808  Jamieson  s.v,  Rae. 

Wroath,  obs.  var.  Ruth  sb.'^  4  b. 

1596  Shaks.  Merc/u  V.  ii.  ix.  78  He  kecpe  my  oath,  Patiently 
to  bear  my  wroath, 

tWrob,  V.  Obs."'^  In  5  wrobbe,  wrabbe. 
[Of  obscure  origin.]  inir.  To  speak  of  a  matter ; 
to  give  information. 

c  1433  Thomas  of  Erceld.  {1875)  2/1  If j  solde  sytt  to  domes- 
daye.  With  my  tonge  to  wrobbe  {v.r.  wrabbe]  and  wryc, 
Certanely  Jiat  lady  gaye,  Neuer  be.se  scho  askryede  for  mee. 

fWrcbber.   Obs.~'^     [f.  prec]     An  informer. 

c  1300  Hiivelok  39  Wreieres  and  wrobberes  made  he  falle. 

Wroche,  etc.,  obs,  forms  of  Wretch  sb.,  etc. 
Wrocht(iii,  Wrocte,  Wroght(e,  etc. :  see 
WouK  V,  Wrog,  southern  ME.  var.  FkogI, 
Wroght,  obs.  var.  Wkoth  a.  "Wrohte,  var. 
Wrought  sb.  Obs.  Wroie,  obs.  var,  Wray  v?- 
Wroith,  obs.  Sc  f.  Wroth  a. 

tWroke,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  Also  "WToik. 
[a.  MLG.  wrok,  ivruk  (LG.,  Du.  wrok)  enmity, 
hatred,  spile.]  Active  ill-will  or  hatred;  spite, 
malice. 

a  1500  Bernard,  de  cura  rei  fam.  (E.E.T.S.)  23  All  \>ait 
wroke  sail  cnde  wyght  J>am  selwne.  1513  Douglas  Mneid 
v.  xi.  II  Juno..,  Not  satyfyit  of  hir  auld  fury  nor  wroik. 

Wroke,  w^roken,  etc  :  see  Wreak  v. 
Wrong,  sb^  Now  dial.  Also  2  wranga, 
3-4  wrange,  3-5,  6  Sc.  wrang,  6  Sc.  wraing, 
wrayng;  4-5  vsTPonge.  [a.  ON.  ^wrgng^  rgng 
(gen.  rangar),  rib  of  a  ship  (Norw.  rong,  raang, 
vrongi  vraangj  Sw.  dial,  vrang) ,  f,  *'wrangr  curved, 
bent:  see  Wkong  a.  Hence  also  ViL.O.wrange^ 
Du.  wrang,  F.  varcngue  (r4th  c),  varangue,  Sp. 
varenga,  tloor-timber  of  a  ship. 

f  1.  A  rib  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel ;  also,  a  floor- 
timber  of  a  sh>p.     (Cf.  Rung  sb.  4.')    Obs. 
(The  scn.se  of  the  OE.  instances  is  not  clear.) 
ciooo  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  201    Cauernamen,  wrong. 
1 1100  Ibid.  1 82  Nomina  nauium^  ct  instrumenta  earum : . . 
cauemnmen,  wranga.  .     . 

1295  Ace.  Excheq.  K.  R.  5/8  m.  3,  Et  xv.d.  in  .j.  Wrange 
empt . .  -Et  .V.S.  yd.  in  .v.  Wranges  eniptis.  IZ96  Ibid.  5/20 
in.  I  dorso,  In  .Ix.  arboribus  emptis  de  Priore  de  Tynemue. . 
ad  Wrangas  faciendas  in  Galea,  xxv.s.  1336  li'id.  19/31 
m.  6  In  xl.  lignis  emptis  in  grosso  pro  Wronges  facieiidis,xv.j. 
1352  Excheq.  Ace.  Q.  R.  20/27  (P.R.O.),  Pro  fotynges  et 
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WBONG. 

wrongs  inde  confectis  in  nave  predicta.  1407  Ace.  Exckeq. 
K./£.4i/ii  (i)ni-  6lnxxuij.\Vronges..mfra  paruam  bateU 
larp  expenditis.  c  1435  li^ui.  53/3  m.  9  Pro  Ix  peciis  maeremii 
..pro\Vrang>'S..dicte  balJngere  Regis  indc  faciendis.  1513 
I>ouGijvs^«V/rfv.xiLi64  Thai.. gan  to  forge  newUewrayn^is 
and  airis.  Idid.ix.  ii.  98  Vpblesis  ourloft,  hechis,  wrangis, 
and  how. 

2.  A  large  crooked  branch  or  bough  of  a  tree,  esp. 
one  cat  off  and  lopped  for  timber.     Latterly  diaL 

X7«4  Ahm.  Reg.,  Ckron.  83  An  oak. .which. .contained  13 
loads  35  feet  of  timber,  5  loads  of  wrongs  (pieces  not  less 
than  sijc  inches  girt)tetc].  1787  W.  H.  Marshall  Norfolk 
IL  392  ii'ro/tgs,  crooked  arms,  .of  trees.  x8a3  E.  Moore 
Stiffoik  Hards  498  The  wrongs  of  oaks.. are  as  valuable 
Dearly  as  the  body  or  right  up  timber,  a  x8a5  Forby  Voc. 
£.  Atigiia,  IVrof^,  a  crooked  bough. 

3.  attrib.  (in  sense  i),  as  f  wrong -fiaii ,  f  -^^P^  J 
+  wrong-head,  «  Rung-head  (cf.  ivmng-head), 

xa96  Ace,  Exckeq.  K.  R.  5/20  m.  3  dorso,  M.  C.  clauis 
s[c]Uicet  Wrangnayl  einptis,  '\\y>d.  c-1340  in  Nicolas  Hist. 
Navy  U847)  II.  477  [Two  ropes  called]  wrangropes,  ij^. 
135J  Ace.  Exckeq.  K,  R.  20/27  (P.R.O.),  Pro  mmccc.  wrong- 
naiU'emptis  pro  reparatione  navis.  1356  m  Pi/>e  Roll  33 
Ed-w.IIIyXn.  33/1, ij.  wrangeropes..et.xxj.  basteropes.  1633 
Admiralty  Crt,  Exeun.so^  6  Nov.  (MS.),  She  was  sheathed 
from  her  bende  to  the  wrong  head. 

Wrong  (r^q),  sb.^  Forms:  o.  1-5,  Sc.  and 
north,  dial,  6-  wrajig  (4  vrang,  9  north,  dial. 
wrank),  4-5,  Sc,  6  wrange.  /3.  3-  wrong  (5 
■vromg),  4-6  wronge  (5  wronke,  6  wrongue,  7 
ronge),  5  wrunge.  [Substantival  use  of  Wrokg  a.] 
I.  L  That  which  is  morally  unjust,  unfair, 
amiss,  or  improper ;  the  opposite  of  right  or 
justice  ;  the  negation  of  equity,  goodness,  or  recti- 
tude.    (Freq.  contrasted  with  right.) 

axioo  lyjd/sian's  Horn.  xlii.  203  pa  unrihtdeman,  3e.. 
wenda^  wrang  to  rihte  and  riht  to  wrange.  c  xioo  TH>i. 
ColL  Horn.  193 Talewise men  Jjcmaken  wrong_torihte,and 
riht  to  wronge.  a  125°  Oivt  ^  Nigkt.  877  If  riht  go)?  iox^ 
&  a  back  wrong.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Sjynne  4-^^!  For 
wrong  ne  lefte  he  nyjt  ne  day.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  i.  177 
Degvadyt  syne  wes  he  Off  honour , .  Quhethir  it  wes  throuch 
wrang  or  rycbt,  God  wat  it.  c:  14.30  Chdv.  Assigne  245,  I 
woUe.  .fy?te  for  ^le  qwene  with  whome  t>at  wronge  seythe. 
c  1480  IIenkvson  Wolf  ^  Lamb  79  Quhar  wrang  and  reif 
suld  dwell  in  propertie.  ai578L!NDESAy  (Pitscottie)  Chron. 
Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  65  They  put  no  difference  betuix  wrang  and 
right.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  iv.  i  For  to  niaister  wrong 
and  puissant  pride.  x6o6  Shaks.  Tr.  ^  Cr.  i.  Jii.  116  Right 
and  wrong,  ( Bet weene  whose  endlesseiarre,  Justice  recides). 
X667  Milton/*.  L.  xi.  662  One,,  .eminent  In  wise  depori, 
spake  much  of  Right  and  Wrong.  X737  [see  Right  sb}^  3J. 
X781  CowpER  CoTtversat.  149  Without  the  means  of  know- 
ing right  from  wrong.  xSo^xo  Coleridge  Friend  (1865)  72 
The  abandonment  of  all  principle  of  right  enables  the  soul 
to  choose  and  act  upon  a  principle  of  wrong.  1878  Brown- 
ing La  Snisiaz  35  Why  are  right  and  wron§  at  strife? 

Personif.  136a  Langl.  P,  PL  A.  i.  61  A  wiht  Jjat  wrong  is 
i-bote,  fader  of  Falsness.  c  X460  Wisdotn  728  in  Macro 
Plays  59  Let  se  fyrst,  Wronge  &  Sleyght !  Dobullnes  & 
Falsnes,  schew  yowur  myght  I  X58X  A.  Hall  Iliad  ix.  166 
But  Wrong  a  mightie  monster  is.  a  1586  Sidney  Sonn.  Wks. 
X922  II.  321  For  Love  is  dead:  Sir  wrong  his  tombe  or- 
daineth.  18^7  Mangan  Poems  (1903)  84  It  foretold  fair 
Freedom's  triumph,  and  the  doom  of  Wrong. 

t  b.  The  fact  or  position  of  being  in  the  wrong 
(cf.  8  a).  Chiefly  in  the  phr.  to  have  wrong  (cf. 
Fr.  avoir  tort),  Obs, 

ax3ooin  Map' s  Poems  {QAToAcci)  33s  Ic  seyje,  gas[t],  thou^ 
hast  wrong  . ,  Al  Jtc  wyt  on  me  to  leye.  c  1369  Chaucer 
Dethe  Blaunche  1282  Whan  I  had  wrong  and  she  ryght 
She  wolde..For-yeve  me.  X4ao~-2  Lydc.  Thebes  n.  1811 
But  he  hadde  wronge,  Wliich  thoght.  .the  aeer  was  wonder 
longe  Of  his  Exil.  1484  Caxton  Fables  ofAlfonse  xii,  I . . 
thanke  yow  gretely.  For  ryght  ye  haue  and  I  grete  wronge. 
1587  GoLDiNG  De  Momay  xv,  (1592)  241  But  let  Aristotle 
alone  (for  he  hath  wrong).  X596  Ualrvmplb  tr.  Leslie's  Hist 
Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  121  Sche  wil  be  in  wrang  to  her  housband, 
gif  that  he  knaweng,  sche  offend.  1604  T.  Wright  Passions 
(1620)  117  Whether  you  have  right  or  wrong,  I  knowc  you 
must  have  the  last  word. 

c.  Deviation  from  fact,  accuracy,  or  correct 
standard ;  incorrectness,  error. 

CX620  A  Hume  Brit.  7V?i^w^  2  To  command ..  the  schooles 
to  teach  the  future  age  right  and  wrang.  X796  Burke 
Regie.  Peace  ii.  (1892)  126  Whether,  .there  was  some  mix- 
ture of  right  and  wrong  ki  their  reasoning. 

2.  Unjust  action  or  conduct;  evil  or  damage  in- 
flicted or  received ;  unfair  or  inequitable  treatment 
of  another  or  others ;  injustice,  unfairness. 

a.  12.,  [see  0J.  CX460  Towneley  Myst.  xxv.  279  Ihesus. 
I  wyrk  no  wrang,  that  shall  thou  wytt  C1470  Hknry 
Wallace  vi.  224  It  slakis  ire  off  wrang  thai  suld  radres. 
CM520  M.  NisBET  N.  Test.  (S.T.S.)  II.  71  Christ  heir,  in 
repreifing  wrange,  did  nocht  resist  it  with  wyolence.  1570 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xiii.  71  Wickit  men  delytis  ay  in  to 
wrang.  a  1598  Fergusson  Sc.  Prov.  (S.T.S.)  108  Wrang 
hes  nea  warrand,  17,.  "^^KUSKi  Address  to  TowtiCozincil 
\,  I've  suffer'd  muckle  wrang. 

/5.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  168  (Lamb.  MS.),  Ne  seal  him  \.sc. 
God]  namonmene  berofstrcngbene  of  wronge  [£'^^Wi;«^i'. 
wrange].  e  X300  Havelok  72  To  wronge  might  him  no  man 
bringe,  Ne  for  siluer,  ne  for  gold,  c  13x0  in  Wright  Lyric 
P.  xxv.  68  Ihesu,  for  love  thou  tholedest  wrong.  X362 
Langl.  P.  PI.  A  i-  117  AIIc  bat  wrong  worchen,  wende  l>ei 
schulen  After  iieore  dep-day  [etc.].  a  X425  Cursor  M.  15922 
(Trin.),  ?£  here  rae  wrong  on  honde.  c  i^^Promp.  Parv.  534 
Wronge,  a-^en  trutheand  ryghtewysnesse,.  .injuria,  a  1500 
Gest  Robin  Hood  xciv.  in  Child  Ball.  III.  61  The  bye 
tustyce  and  many  mo  Had  take  in  to  theyr  honde  Holy  all 
the  knyghtes  det.  To  put  that  knyght  to  wronge.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  301  The  false  accusacyon  & 
tcstimonyes  of  y«  iewes  was  so  cuydent  &  playne  wronge. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  ii,  18  Ne  ought  he  car'd,  whom  be 
endamaged  By  tortious  wrong.     x6xx  Bible  Job  xix.  7  Be< 
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hold,  I  cry  out  of  wrong  [niarg.  or,  violence],  but  I  am  not 
heard.  x6z4  Wotton  Afchit.  iii  Which  mention,.!  haue 
willingly  made  of  his  Name,.,  with  much  wrong  to  his  other 
vertues.  1671  Milton  Sat/ison  76  Expos'd  To  ilaily  fraud, 
contempt,  abuse  and  wrong.  1749  Mel.moth  Fitzosh.  Lett. 
Ixxii,  Ye  plaintive  crew,  that  suffer  wrong.  1793  R.  Gray 
Poems  126  He  doth  conceive,  .of  high  affront  And  mighty 
wrong  committed.  1846  Mrs.  A,  Marsh  Father  Darcy  II. 
vii.  131  One  who  never  sees  wrong,  without  the  noble 
resolution  to  revenge  ii.  1874  J.  Sully  Sensation  «^  Intui- 
tion 154  A  man  who  never  knows  the  deep  anguish  of  con- 
scious wrong  until  [etc.]. 

b.  Law,  Violation,  transgression,  or  infringe- 
ment of  law ;  invasion  of  right  to  the  damage  or 
prejudice  of  another  or  others :  injury,  harm, 
mischief.     In  early  use  Sc. 

xa..  [see  Thwebt-nav].  1318  in  Acts  Parlt.  Scotl.  I. 
(1844)  471/1  Torth  &  noun  raysouii  quod  dicitur  wrang  & 
unlaw.  a  1400  Ibid.  647/1  Quoniam  attachiaruenta  sunt 
principia  et  origo  placitorum  de  wrang  et  unlaw.  XS38 
Starkey  Engiandi.  iv.  117  So  justyce  ys  oppressyd..and 
wrong  takyth  place.  X609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.^  etc.  1.  95  b, 
Vnjustlie, and  against  the  Taw,  with  wouch,  wrang,  and  vn- 
law.  1670  Blount  Lww  Diet.,  Tortfeasor,  a  Doer  of 
wrong,  a  Trespasser.  1875  RIaine  Hist.  Inst,  iL  45  The 
ancient  Irish  Law  of  Civil  Wrong. 

c.  To  do  (.  .  .)  wrong,  to  act  unjustly  or  unfairly 
{to  a  person  or  tlunj^,  or  with  dative). 

cizzQ  Bcsiiary  yij^  Bimene  we  us,  we  hauen  don  wrong. 
ci2$oGen.  <^  Ex.  2683  Hc.brojte  vn-warnede  on  henifi5t; 
He  hadden  don  egipte  wrong,  a  X300  Cursor  M.  25084 
Man  dos  to  fasting  mikel  wrang.  ^1330  Spec.  Gy  Wariv, 
222  If  man  wole  chese  to  don  wrong.  X372  in  Relig.  Lyrics 
14th  C,  (1924)  71  pe  child  )jouthte  sche  dide  him  wrong. 
c  1440  Provip.  Parv.  126/2  Do  wronge  a-^ene  resone  (P. 
ayenst  reason  or  lawe),  injurior^  prejndico.  1481  Caxton 
A*0'«^r<f  xxviii.  f  Alb.)  71  The  lawe  and  right  doth  noman 
wrong,  1540-X  Elvot  Image  Gov.  28  That  he  whiche  hath 
done  wrong,  be  compelled  to  make  restitution.  X573TUSSER 
Hiisb.  (1878J  87  Place  doong  heape  a  low.  .Where  water  all 
winter  time  did  it  such  wrong.  x6io  Siiaks.  Temp.  \.  ii. 
440, 1  feare  you  haue  done  your  selfe  some  wrong.  X649 
Milton  Eikon.  102  As  the  King  of  England  can  doe  no  wrong, 
so  neither  can  he  doc  right  but , .  by  his  Courts.  1737  Pope 
Hor.y  Ep.  II.  ii.  12  To  say  too  much,  might  do  my  honour 
wrong.  183X  ScoTT  Cast.  Dang,  xiii,  By  which  she  has  done 
nie  great  wrong.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  lii.  ii,  Thou 
canst  not  move  me  from  thy  side.  Nor  human  frailty  do  me 
WK>ng. 

t  d.  To  havt  (.  .  .)  wrong.,  to  suffer  injustice, 
prejudice,  or  harm  ;  to  receive  injury.  Obs, 

c  X250  Gen.  ^-  Ex.  3077  *Hu!  haue  5e  wrong,*  quad 
pharaon,  '^u  wapmen  giue  Ic  leue  to  gon  .  X303 
R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne   9582   C  '  ' 

borghgang,  t>at   J>ou  ne  haue  for 


R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne   9582   (^uyte   t>e  weyl   oute  of 

borghgang,  t>at   J>ou  ne  haue  for   byt 

Lantern   of  Light    45    Glotenye  , .  drowneJ»  J>e  wittis  of 


:  no  wrang.     c  14x0 


]>e  peple,  td  i>at  J?ei  be  vnresonable  &  kunnen  net  knowe 
whanne  l>ei  ban  wrong,  f  1450  Mirk's  Festial  1.  5  pogh 
l^ay  haue  moche  wrong,  J>ay  may  not  gete  amendcs.  X509 
Coventiy  Leet  Bk.  626  He  had  grete  wrong  in  ccrteyn  ffyldes 
..by  the  comens  of  Couentre.  1560  Daus  tr.  S/eidane's 
Comm,  10  Suche  as  thinke  they  haue  wronge  at  his  hande. 
16x7  MoRYSON  Itin.  n.  12  In  their  opinion  he  had  wrong  to 
be  so  charged.  [i8ax  Scott  Keniliv.  v,  He  thinks  he  hath 
wrong,  and  is  not  the  mean  hind  that  will  sit  down  with  it. 
x828  —  F.  M,  Perth  x,  1  own  you  have  had  some  wrong.] 

3.  In  various  prepositional  phrases:  "fa.  With 
or  mid  (.  ,  .)  wrongs  wrongly,  wrongfully,  unjustly, 
(Cf.  4.)   Obs,     [Cf.  ON,  meb  rgngu  wrongly.] 

XX24  O.E.  Chron.  a.n.  1124,  [They]s2eidon  J»et  seking  heold 
his  broker  Rotbert  mid  wrange  on  heftnunge.  a  laoo  Moral 
Ode iiog{L3.nih.  MS. ),  pa  J?eledden bore Uf  mid unriht and  mid 
wrange.  rxzpo  Beket  839  in^.  Eng,  Leg.  I.  130  Mc^inchez 
with  gret  wrong  J>e  chalangez  |je  king.  1338  R.  Brunne 
Chron,  (1810)  110  Steuen,  .suore,  pat  ..  pe  kyng,  no  non 
of  his,  suld  chalange  J>at  of  fe.  With  wrong  no  with  right. 
£1400  Brut  257  pe  Kyngus  person  bare..|?e  blame,  wij? 
wrong.  1481  Caxton  Reynard  xX\x.  (Arb.)  115  Suche  false 
extorcionners  . .  oppresse  the  poure  peple  wyth  grete 
wronge.  a  1500  Gest  Robin  Hcod  cclxviii.  in  Child  Ball. 
III.  69  There  I  holpe  a  pore  yeman,  With  wronge  was  put 
beliynde.  1598  Yong  Diana  27  Rather  then  blame  discredit 
me, . .  Let  me  with  wrong  forgotten  be. 
b.  In  or  by  wrotig,  (Cf.  4  b.) 
_  4x400  Sir  Degrev.  542  That  y  shalle  faythly  fyeght,  Both 
in  worng  and  in  ryght.  1548  Udall,  etc,  Erasm.  Par.  Matt. 
v.  18  For  mekenesse  obteyneth  more. .than  violence,  .can 
purchase  or  obtayne  by  right  or  wronge.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  II.  iv.  42  His  am  I  Atiii,  his  in  wrong  and  right. 
Ibid.  vii.  30  None  could  weene  Them  to  efforce  by  violence 
or  wrong.  i6ix  Bible  Jer.  xxii.  13  Woe  vnto  him  that 
buildeth,.his  chambers  by  wrong.  1855  Tennyson  7^he 
Letters  11  Then  we  met  in  wrath  and  wrong. 

f  4.  Claim,  possession,  or  seizure  that  is  unjustifi- 
able or  unwarranted  on  legal  or  moral  grounds, 
Esp.  in  phr.  with  or  f  mid  (.  .  .)  wrong.     Obs. 

CX205  Lay,  27300  For  heoal  mid  wronge  wilneden  of  ure 
londe.  c  X300  Havelok  2806  pat  ]>e  -swike  Haues  it  [sc.  the 
kingdom]  halden  with  mikel  wronge,  a  1325  MS.  Rawl. 
B.^20  fol.  56  b,  5if  l>e  Eir  mid  wronge  vsiirped  Jie  seisine 
of  Eldere  foru  deseisine.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  i.  209  And 
gyff  that  ony  man  thaim  by  Had  ony  thing  that  wes 
worthy,  ..  With  lycht  or  wrang  it  have  wald  thai,  c:  X4to 
Lantern  qf  Li^ht  ^5  Couetise  of  hem  bat  purchasen  wi)* 
wrong  her  nei5boris  ground  &  her  catel.  c  zi^yi  Godstow 
Reg.  n.  540  That.. none  other  for  hymor  in  his  right,  myght 
neuer  claynie  ..  ony  thyng  of  right,  or  of  chiyme,  or  of 
wronge,  in  the  forsaid  acre  of  lond.  X590  Spenser  F.  Q.  1. 
iv.  12  Proud  Lucifcra..did  vsurpe  with  wrong  and  tyrannie 
Vpon  the  scepter. 

b.  Ih  the  phr.  by^  in,  f  i7,  or  ■^of{.  .  .)  wrong. 

a  X300  Cursor  M.  28795  Vr  lauerd..receues..nan  Almus 
\t2X  o  [v.r.  of]  wrang  cs  tan.  1528  in  Star  Chamber  Cases 
(Selden)  \l.  23  [He] bathe  of  hJsowneauctoryteand  wronge 
enteryd  into  the  premissis.  X548  Elyot,  lure  uel  iniuria^ 
by  right  or  wronge.    xs88  Kyd  Househ.  Philos.  Wks.  (1901) 


wrong. 

278  Riches,  either  miserably  gotten  or  encreased  by  wrong. 
1594  —  Cornelia  v.  439  Must  I  line  to  see  great  Pompeys 
house.. Vsurpt  in  wrong  by  lawlesse  Anthony?  x628Coke 
On  Liit.  181  Therefore  no  relation  of  an  estate  by  wrong 
can  heipe  him.  1729  Jacob  Law  Diet.  s,v.  Right,  An  Es- 
tate g.iin'd  by  Wrong.  1818  Ckuise  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  141 
Tlie  defendants  had  done  nothing  to  vest  the  freehold  in 
them,  either  by  right  or  by  wrong. 

5.  With  possessive  pron.  or  genitive:  "fa.  In- 
justice, harm,  or  evil  inflicted  upon  another  or 
others;  wrong-doing.    Obs, 

c  1275  Duty  of  Christians  59  in  O.  E.  Misc.  143  We 
schule  to  criste  grede,  And  bidde  mylce  of  vre  wrong. 
1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  6430  Now  we  b^  execu- 
tore  haue  niysseyd,  And  of  liys  wrong  he  haj?  vpbreyd.  13. . 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  76  More  to  wyte  is  her  wrange,  J?en  any 
wylle  gentyl.  X4. .  in  Acts  Parlt.  Scot.  I.  (1844)  352/2  Of 
a  man  grantand  his  awne  wrang.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb. 
XIII.  84  Gramerci,  Lord,  that  list  eek  tnortifie  My  wronge. 
1313  Douglas  /Eneid  i.  i.  63  Sen  Pallas  inocht  on  Grekis 
tak  sic  wraik , .  for  Aiax  Oilus  wrang  ?  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn. 
xl,  Loue  knowes  it  is  a  greater  griefeTo  beare  loues  wrong, 
then  hates  knowne  iniury.  1631-2  Star  Chanib.  Cases 
(Camden)  168  He  shall  therefore  pay  500^' . .  and  make 
recognition  of  his  fault  and  wrong.  1642  J.  M[arsh]  Argt. 
cone.  Militia  17  It  is  against  the  rule  of  Law,  that  any  man 
should  take  advantage  of  his  owne  wrong, 

b.  Injury,  hurt,  harm,  or  prejudice  received  or 
sustained  by  a  person  or  persons.  Also  in  phr,  to 
or  t  in  OfU^s  {own)  wrong. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P,  A  15  Ofte  haf  I  wayted  wyschande 
bat  wele,  pat  wont  was  whyle  dtuoyde  my  wrange.  X399 
Langl.  Rich.  Redeles  Prol.  13  Whom  all  be  londe  loucd,.. 
And  ros  with  him  rapely  to  rijtyn  his  wronge.  a  1400-50 
Wars  Alex.  2812  As  me  is  wa  for  b^  wo3e,  &  bi  wrange 
bathe.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane^s  Comm.  57  b,  It  is  not  law- 
full  for  anye  Christian  to  reuenge  his  owne  wronge.  X596 
Si'ENSER  P'.  Q.  V.  viii.  J I  What  meane  ye  thus  vnwise  Vpon 
your  sclues  anothers  wrong  to  wreake  ?  x6i2  Drayton 
Poly-olb.  II.  229  That  she,  to  her  own  wrong,  and  every 
other's  grief,  Would  needs  be  telling  things  exceeding  all 
belief.  1656  H.  Phillips  Purch.  Patt.  (1676)  93  He  will 
rebate  in  his  own  wrong.  x66o  Waller  To  King  on  his 
Return  62  Armies  and  fleets. .redressed  his  wrong.  ax74o 
Spotswood  in  W.  S.  Perry  Hist.  Coll.  Amer,  Col.  Ch.  1.204 
Be  cautious  how  you  dispose  of  the  profits  of  your  parish ; 
least  you  pay  it  in  your  own  wrong,  a  X768  Secker  Serm. 
(1770)  II.  364  The  Abilities  of  the  Man,  that  uses  them  to  his 
Neighbour's  Wrong.  1822  Shelley  Dirge  8  Wail,  for  the 
world's  wrong  I  —  Calderon's  Mag.  Prodig.  11.  130  My 
words.. shook  Heaven,  Proclaiming  vengeance,  public  as 
my  wrong. 

fig.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple^  Storm  iii,  There  it  stands 
knocking,  to  thy  musicks  wrong,  And  drowns  the  song. 

6.  Physical  hurt  or  harm  caused  to  or  sustained 
by  some  thing  or  person  ;  treatment  causing  mate- 
rial injury  or  damage.     (Cf.  11.)     Now  rare. 

1382  Wyclif  Acts  xxvii.  10  With  wrong  and  harm.. of 
charge  and  .schipp  . .  bygynneth  selling  for  to  be.  1398 
Trkvisa  Bank.  De  P.R.  v.  xxxii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  For  be  more 
ese  withstonding  and  putting  of  wronge  and  of  hurting  [of 
the  marrow],  c  X440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  x.  12  In  wanyng  of 
Phebes  be  they  toflonge,  So  may  hit  mecst  auayle  and  do 
leest  wronge.  1573  Tusser  Husb.  {1878)  32  Light  ladder 
and  long  doth  tree  least  wrong.  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's 
Husb.  39  Flaxe,,the  more  wrong  it  suffereth,  the  better 
doth  it  prooue.  X596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  iv.  5  There  before 
them  stood  a  Coffer  strong,.. But  seeming  to  have  suffred 
mickle  wrong.  x6o2  Chettle  Hoffman  iv.  (1631)  H  2  b, 
A  powder . ,  Being  set  on  fire  to  suffocate  each  sence  Without 
the  sight  of  wound,  or  .shew  of  wrong,  c  x66o  in  Verney 
Mem.  (1907)  II.  262  Small  forts. .to  defend  the  merchants 
and  their  goods  from  wrong.  X726  PofE  Odyss.  xxi.  429 
Lest  lime  or  worms  had  done  the  weapon  {sc.  a  bow]  wrong. 
1873  A.  G.  Murdoch  Lilts  44  Dinna  dae  the  door-boards 
wrang,  An  absent  tenant  canna  see  ye, 

7.  The  wrongs  that  which  is  wrong ;  the  opposite 
of  justice  or  equity  ;  absence  of  right  or  fairness ; 
unjust  or  wrongful  action. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17458  pof  it  ncucr  haf  lasted  sua  lang, 
A-wai  to  wrenk  he  dos  be  wrang.  c  1330  Spec.  Gyde  Warw. 
749  Here  ^e  niuwen  se  pe  wrong.  1388  Wvci.iF  Acts  viL34 
Moises,  .dide  veniaunce  for  hyni  that  suffride  the  wronge. 
x^ii  z6  Pol.  Poems  44  My  swerd.  .Shal  shede  be  "St  fro 
be  wrong.  X5X3  Douglas  ^Eneid  vi.  xiv.  25  Brutus.. can 
revenge  the  wrang  in  his  cuntve.  1556  Lauder  Tractate 
131  And5our  fals  glosing  of  the  wrang,  Sail  nocht  mak  50W 
to  rax  heir  lang.  1671  Milton  Satnson  1030  Capacity 
not  rais'd  to  apprehend  Or  value  what  is  best  In  choice, 
but  oftest  to  affect  the  wrong.  1831  Scott  Cast.  Dang,  iv,  If 
the  Scottish  have  not  had  the  right  upon  their  side,  they 
have.. defended  the  wrong  with  the  efforts  of  brave  men. 
1861  Paley  Mschylus  (ed.  2)  Supplices  337  note^  If  the 
Wrong  has  been  wholly  on  one  side. 

8.  The  fact  or  position  of  acting  unjustly  or 
indefensibly  ;  the  state  of  being  wrong  in  respect  of 
attitude,  procedure,  or  belief.  (Cf.  1  b.)  +  a.  In 
the  phr,  to  have  the  wrong.   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6029, 1  haue  be  wrang,  .And  al  b's  wrak 
on  me  es  lang,  c  1330  Amis  ^  Amil.  908  The  .steward  was 
so  strong,  And  hadde  the  right  and  he  [=Anus]  the  wrong. 
13..  Seuyn  Sages  (W.)  2900  Than  sal  thou  thiseluen  seWha 
haue  the  wrang,  the  wife  or  he.  c  1430,  1828  [sec  Right 
sb.  6  b]. 

b.  In  the  phr.  to  be  or  put  in  the  wrong. 

a  1400  Chron.  R.Glouc.  (Rolls)  II.  795  po"  wolt . .  bi  soule 
to  belle  bringe,  Vor  bou  ert  in  Jje  wronke  [v.r.  wronge]. 
1489  Caxton  Sonues  of  Aymon  x\\\.  390  Ye  knowe  ye  were 
in  the  wronge.  1513  Wkst  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  1.  74 
Your  Grace  was  in  the  right  and  he  in  the  wronge.  156XT. 
HoBY  tr.  Castiglione'^s  Courtier  ii.  (1900)  186  Thinking 
that  he  himseiie  had  bine  in  the  wronge,  i6o7  Shaks. 
Meas.  for  M.  v.  i.  86  You  are  i'  the  wrong  To  speake  before 
your  time.  1700  T.  Brown  Amusem.  Ser.  4-  Com.  Wks. 
1720  in.  91,  I  am  in  the  wrons,  I  own  it.  1795  Huttow 
Hist.  Birmingham  (ed.  3)  223  The  authors  I  have  seen  are 
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all  in  (he  wrong.  1849  ^Iacaulav  Hiit.  F.nf^.  vli.  II.  266 
He  had  now  put  himtelf  in  the  wrong.  1859  H.  Kincsley 
G,  Hamlynx\^  I  quarrelled  with  her  last  night.  I  was  quite 
in  the  wrong,  1895  Cornh,  Mag.  Oct.  380  It  puts  Lord 
Tennyson  so  brutally  in  the  wrong. 

+  c.  To  give  the  wrottg  to,  to  regard  as  being  in 
the  wrong.   Obs.~~^ 

1471  Caxton  Recuyell  (Sommer)  ssS^They  shall  gyue  the 
wronge  and  blame  to  the  Troians,  And  to  vs  the  loose, 

n.  9.  A  wrongful,  unjust,  or  unfair  action;  a 
violation  or  infringement  of  one's  rights;  an  injury 
received  or  inflicted;  a  mischief,  a.  With  fl/y, /w, 
thaty  this,  etc. 

1067-^  Ags.  Laws  (Liebermann)  I.  486/1  Ic  nelle  gejjolian, 
l>a:t  aenig  man  eow  aeni;^  wrang  beode.  c  1x90  Beket  230  in 
S.  Ettg.  Leg.  I.  113  t>ar-of  nolde  he  J>oIien  no  wrong.  C1330 
Arth.  ^  MerL  1363  (Kulbing),  5if  y  may  atake  |)is  wrong, 
He  wor|>  to  drawe  &  to  hong,  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus 
III.  1008  per-with  mene  I  fynally  Jje  peyne.. Fully  to  slen 
and  euery  wron^  redresse.  c  1470  Golagros  ^  Gaw.  go  That 
sege  wald  sit  with  none  wrang.  Of  b«rne  that  wes  borne. 
1481  Caxton  Reynard  ix.  (Arb.)  19  That  he  myght  auenge 
this  oucr  grete  wronge.  150a  Atkynson  tr.  De  Imitatione 
itr.  li.  (1893)  2^9  If  any  wronge  be  layde  vnto  hym.  a  1586 
Sidney  A  rcadia  11.  xxii.She  resolved  to  spende  all  her  yeares 
..in  bewayling  the  wrong,  and  yet  praying  for  the  wrong. 
dooer.  1611  Bible  EccIhs.  x.  6  Beare  not  hatred  to  thy 
neighbour  for  euery  wrong.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  300 
Thou  thyself  with  scome..  would  st  resent  theoffer'd  wrong. 
1715  PoPK  Iliad  ir.  300  Durst  he,  as  he  ought,  resent  that 
wrong.  This  mighty  tyrant  wt^re  no  tyrant  long.  I78x 
CowPER  Convffsat,  25  All  shall  give  account  of  ev'ry  wrong, 
Who  dare  dishonour  or  defile  the  tongue  I  1795-6  [see 
Wrong-doer  i\  i8s9  Tennyson  Geraint  ^  Enid  36  That 
each  had  suffer'd  some  exceeding  wrong.  i86a  Shirley  (J. 
Skelton)  yiugm  Crit.x,  444  The  wrong  indeed  was  redressed, 
as  far  as  redress  was  possible. 
b.   With  a  and  pi. 

o.  a  1300  Cursor  AT.  6447  Quar  thoru  In  right  ^ai  suld  be 
gett,  In  smale  wranges  j>at  far  war.  C1340  Hampole  Pr. 
Consc.  5341  Alle  Jias  t>at  has  tholed  here  Falshcdes  and 
wrangs.  f  1400  Destr.  Troy  11616  God,  ^at..wrangisin  his 
wrathe  writhis  10  ground,     1500-ao  Dunbar  Poevts  xc.  70 

8uhen  thow  art  aid,  and  ma  na  wrangis  wyrke.  1596 
Ki.RVMVL%U.  Leslie's  Hist,  Scot.  II.  303Quhawar  woundet 
or  had  gottin  vthcris  wrangis.  1786  Hlrns  Aitthoii's  Cry 
^  prayer  xii.  Then  echo  thro'  Saint  Stephen's  wa's  Auld 
Scotland's  wrangs.  18x8  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxvii.  We  are 
for  righting  our  ain  wrang'^. 

^.  1303  R.  Brunme  Hatuil.  Synne  11154  God.. late  hem 
neuer  here  soules  lese  For  no  wronges  bat  |>ey  chese !  136a 
Langu  p.  pi.  A.  XI.  19  As  diot>ers . .  pat  ConterfcteJ>  dis- 
seitcs  and  Conspiret  wronges,  142*-  [see  Redress  v}  ii). 
c  1450  Myrr.  our  Lndye  it.  145  My  sowlle  suffereth  pa- 
cyently  wronges  and  contraryons  thinges,  01547  Surrey 
jEneid  ii.  867iMay  such  a  wrong  passe  from  a  father's 
mouth?  x6ia,  etc.  [see  Redresser).  1697  Drvden  K/^, 
Georg.  IV.  740  Trees  bent  their  Heads  to  hear  him  sing  his 
Wrongs.  1794-6  Coleridge  Relig.  Musings 206  'Ihe  innu- 
merable multitude  of  wrongs  By  man  on  man  inflicted,  181 1 
W.  R.  Spencer  Poems  n  Thy  wrongs  his  guilty  soul  shall 
sting.  187^  Grf.kn  Skart  Hist.  iv.  (  4.  191  A  wrong  of 
brother  against  brother  was  also  a  wrong  against  the  general 
body  of  the  gild. 

C.  Law,  An  invasion  of  right,  to  the  damage, 
harm,  or  prejudice  of  another  or  others;  a  violation 
of  law  or  statute  ;  a  tort  or  trespass. 

xaB6  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  225/t  The  folk  of  the  Merceryc 
of  London  [compleynen].  .of  many  wronges  subliles,  and 
also  open  oppressions.  £1400  Br^tt  1.  265  He  was  at  |>e 
parlement  at  Wynchestre  forlo  haue  amendede  (w  wronges 
and  trespasses  ^at  were  done  amongus  )w  peple.  14..  in 
Acts  Parlt.  Scotl.  I.  (1844)  337/3  pe  qiihilk  wrang  was 
amufTyt  betuen  \nnm  in  be  lande.  1518  in  Leadam  Star 
Chamber  Cases  (Seldcn)  II.  laS  They  came  to  make  their 
humble  peticion  . .  and  sewed  their  grevys  and  wronges 
affoTseid.  1588  Jas.  VI  in  yd  Ref.  Hist.  MS.^.^  Co"im. 
419/2  A  puir  man  that  dar  nocht  seik  redres  of  this  wrang 
be  the  ordinar  course  of  iusticc.  1617  -—  in  Haliiwell  Lett. 
Kings  En^,  (1846)  II.  143  Every  wrong  must  be  judged  by 
the  first  violent  and  wrongous  ground  whereupon  it  pro- 
ceeds. 1671  F.  Pmu-mps  Reg.  Necess.  259  The  parties., 
endeavounng  such  breaches  of  Priviledge,  should  not  take 
advantage  . .  of  their  own  wrongs  or  tortious  doings,  1768 
BlackstoneOw/w.  III.  2  Wrongsare  divisible  into  two  sorts 
or  species;  private  wrongs, and  public  wrongs.  i?7oCrt«f 
temp.  Hardtvicke  35  The  declarations  must  fall  likewise  as 
grafted  on  a  wrong.  1838  W.  Hell  Diet.  Laiv  Scot.  ^gS 
Where  there  is  reparation  due  on  account  of  wrongs  sufTered 
through  gross  carelessness.  1888  Pollock  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XXIIl.  434  Civil  wrongs. .for  which  there  is  a  remedy  by 
action  in  courts  of  common  law  jurisdiction.  Ibid.  454/2  An 
actionable  wrong. 

d.  In  the  phr.  ta  do  ihe  (.  .  .)  wrong  {to  or  unio 
a  person,  or  with  dative). 

c  1330  Spec.  Gy  de  IVanv,  602  penk . .  Off  Je  wrong  and  |?e 
vilic.  l»at  men  to  lesu  Crist  dedc.  c  1375  ^V.  Leg.  Saints 
vi.  {Thomas)6f36  J'e  wrange  hat  to  myn  god  is  done,  a  1400 
Pauline  Ep.  (Powell)  2  Cor.  vii.  12  Not  (or  hym  \zX  has  don 
J>e  wrong,  nor  for  hym  b»t  is  suffryd.  1556  T.  Heywoou 
spider  tf  Fly  4  The  wrong  that  I  have  done  the  flies  here 
among.  1585  T.  WASHiscTONtr.  Aickolay's  Voy.u  vii.  The 
great  wronu  St.  iniurie  that  was  done  vnto  him.  1643 
Caryl  Expos,  "jfob  I.  663  Only  the  creditor  can  remit  the 
debt,  and  he  the  offence  to  whom  we  have  done  the  wrong. 
1671  Acts  Privy  Council  Scotl.  1 1 1.  345  She  was  the  person 
who  did  the  wrong.  i8a8  Storr  F.  M.Perth  ix,  The  Earl 
deeply  resented  ine  wrong  done  to  himself.  1883  D.  C. 
Murray  Hearts  xxviii,  In  spite  of  the  wrong  he  had  done 
and  the  wrong  he  meant  to  do  him. 

e.  Similarly  with  a,  any^  etc.,  or  pi. 

z^  Wyclif  Matt.  XX,  13  Frend,  I  do  thee  no  wronge 
[13^  noon  wrongl.  c  1386  Chaucer  Melih,  r  845  That  ye 
causelces..  ban  doon  grete  Iniuries  and  wronges  to  me. 
^1400  Rule  St.  Bettet  (Prose)  vii.  13  Yef  man  dos  yu  ani 
wrang.  1479  Paston  Lett.  III.  267  Th'  enjuryes  and 
wrongys  done  ..  to  John  Paston.    1560  Bible  (Genev.)  2 


Mace.  iii.  12  That  it  were  altogether  vnpossible  to  do  this 
wrong  to  them.  1591  Shaks.  J'wo  Cent.  11.  vii.  80  As  thou 
lou'st  me,  do  him  not  that  wrong.  1638  R,  Baker  tr.  Bal- 
zac's Lett.  (vol.  Ill)  28,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  do  you  any 
wrong  to  send  you  a  better  companion.  1676  in  izM  Rep. 
Hist,  MSS,  Covim.  App.  V.  30  The  wrongs  Lord  Marshall 
doth  him,  and  all  the  younger  cliildren.  1813  Nat.  Ijitelli- 
gencer  (Washington,  D.C.)  29  July  i  '3  The  wrongs  done  us 
by  the  British  government.  1855  Tennyson  Maudu  x.  iv, 
I  might  persuade  myself  then  She  would  not  do  herself  this 
great  wrong.  1861  Mill  UtHit.  (1863)  73  In  each  case  the 
supposition  implies  two  things— a  wrong  done,  and  some 
assignable  person  who  is  wronged. 
flO.  An  incorrect  or  improper  procedure.  Obs, 
c  1440  Pallad.  on  Hush.  viii.  53  The  figtre  now  teneye  [L. 
inoculare^  hit  is  no  wrongfe  In  weet  lond.     Ibid.  x.  3  The 

I    same  ek  is  no  wronge  Rather  to  do. 

'      "t  11.   A   pliysical   or   material   injury,   hurt,   or 

:    damajije.      (Cf.  6.)      Obs. 

I  1398  Trevisa  Barth,  De  P.  R.  xvii.  cxvii.  (ToHem.  MS.), 
By  l^e  leues  l^e  spray  is  defendid.  .a^enscolde  and  bete,  and 

!  a5ens  all  wronges  of  frcstes  and  snowe.  c  1440  Pallad.  on 
Hnsb.  r.  339  Yf  me  feme  hit  wel.  .That  in  the  tre  the  morter 

■    do  no  wronge. 

"1*12.  Somethini^  obtained  or  held  wrongfully,  rare, 
c  1440  Jacob's  Well  133  perfore,  restoryth  5oure  wrongys, 

I  &  caste  out  l^e  wose  of  false  coueytise  !  Ibid.  i36  50ure  nede 
Jeanne  excusyth3ounou5t  frodedly  synne,  but  30  jerne  5elde 
to  hem  5oure  dettc  &  5oure  wrong  ! 

in.  13.  6>OTi^.  (chiefly  objective),  as  w/'iJ«^-?'^- 
pressing^  righting  \  ivrong-redrcsser^-righter\  also 
wrong-caused^  xjicensed,  -vejced',  wrong- proof  s.d], 

a  1586  Sidney  Ps.  xxxv.  i,  Speake  thou  for  me  against 
wrong  speaking  foes,  a  1586  —  Arcadia  i.  ii.  Striving., 
which  conlde.. recount  their  wrong-caused  sorow.  1594 
Shaks.  Rich.  1 1 1^  11.  i.  51  These  swelling  wrong  incensed 
Peeres.  1595  DANiELOV.If^arjLlxxxi,  Wrong-worker  Riot, 
1608  Sylvester  Du  Barias  210  Long  wrong-vext,  in  a  not- 
Need.less  Cause.  /Zt8t6  Bentham  OJfic,Apt.  Maximized^ 
Introd.  Vievj  (1830)  17  A  penal,  or  say  a  wrong-repressing 
code.  1831  WoRDsw.  Highland  Hut  la  Some  gentle  heart 
wrong.proof.  Meek,  patient, kind.  1849  Lytton  K.  Arthur 
V.  Ixxxiii,  The  great  Wrong-Redresser.  1869  Kingslfy 
in  Life  *  Lett.  (1877)  II.  206  The  most  unexpected  forms 
of  actual  wrong-saying  and  doing.  1889  J.  K.  Stephen 
Lapsus  Calami  (i8gj)  51  A  nursery  of  wrong-righters. 

t  Wrong,  j^.3     Obs,  rare.     =  Leaf  j(^.  13. 

1688  HoLMFi  Armoury  \\\.  yj\l\  All  the  Nicks  or  Notches 
in  the  [watch]  Wheels  are  termed  Teeth,  and  those  in  the 
Pinions  are  called  Wrongs. 

t  Wrong,  obs.  variant  of  Wring  sb.^  t. 
c  x^o  Pallad.  on  Husb.  i.  495  Oilmilles,  whelis,  wrongis 
[L.  prelum],  not  bIgonneOf  new. 

Wrong  {rpT)),  a.  andadv.  Forms  :  a.  1-5,  6-  Sc, 
and  north,  dial,  wrang  (6,  9  vrang,  9  north,  dial. 
wrank),  4-5  wrange,  ^,  3-  wrong  (3  wronk, 
5  rong),  3-6  wronge;  9  norlh,  dial,  wrung, 
WTunk.  [Late  OE.  wrang.,  a.  ON.  *wrangr, 
rangr  awry,  unjust  (Norw.  vrang,  rangy  MSw. 
vranger  (Sw.  vrang) ^  (M)Da.  z-vaw^),  =  MLG. 
jurangCyWrangh  sour,  bitter,  MDu.  wranghy  wranc 
bitter,  unpleasant,  hostile  (Du.  wrang  acid,  tart ; 
whence  WFris.  wrang')\  related  to  Wring  v. 

The  adoption  of  the  word  in  the  OE.  period  isshown  by  its 
use  as  a  sb.  (see  Wrong  sb,'^.  but  examples  of  the  adj.  are 
lacking,  unless  on  wrangan  hylle  in  a  Berkshire  document 
of  944,  preserved  only  in  a  13th  century  copy  (Hirch  Car/w/. 
!'•  557)1  is  accepted  as  original,  and  as  representing  this 
word.  Early  SlE.  instances  may  occur  in  the  following 
place-names : — 

a  X 153  in  Coucher  Bk.  Kirkstall  Abbey  (1904)  52  Confirmo 
donactonem  terre  quam  eisfeceruntRogcrusde  Wrangebroc 
et  Henricus  Walcnsis.  X167-8  Pipe  Rolls  Hen.  lit  5^  Pro 
murdro  in  Wrongedich hundred  [in  Rutland).  1198  Pipe 
Rolls  Rich.  /,  23  Terra  in  eadem  uilla  [in  Suffolk]  s.  ad 
Wrangaker  i  acr',  et  i  rodam.] 
i  A.  oilj.  I.  fl.  a.  Having  a  crooked  or  curved 
'  course,  form,  or  direction  ;  twisted  or  bent  in  shape 
or  contour ;  wry. 

c  xaoo  Ormin  9207  AH  hatt  ohht  iss  wrang  &  crumb  Shall 

effnedd  beon  &  rihhtedd.     Ibid.  0653.     c  laao  Bestiary  ^8 

i     His  {sc,  the  eagle's]  bee   is  get  biforn  wrong,     [a  xas*  in 

1    Cartul.   Mon,   Romesiia  (Rolls)   I.   ^53   Fulbrocfurlange  j 

'     Wrongelande;  Wylokescrofi.]    1388  Wvclif  Le^'.  xxi.  19  A 

i    man.. (that]  is  ether  of  Htii,  ether  of  greet,  and  wrong  [L. 

j     tortus]  nose.  14*6  Lydg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  19656  'Ihe  crookyd- 

1    ness-..off  my  crok.    Wrong  at  the  ende,  as  ys  an  hook. 

I    a  1470  H.  Parker  Dives  ^  Pauper  viii.  xv.  (1493)  F  ii,  The 

I    bowe  is  made  uf  il  thynges,  Of  a  wronge  tree,  and  a  right 

sirynge,    a  1500  Hist.  K.  Boccus  ^  Sydracke  (?  1510)  Pj,  A 

cocatryce  ..  hath  ..  many  teth  crokyd  and  wronge.     161 1 

CoTCR.,  Gauche^  left,  left-handed ;..  wrong,   sinister,  awry. 

1613  in  North  Riding  Records  IV.  143  Thone  acre  a  brode 

wrangland,  stinting  att  the  strete,  lying  between  six  narrow 

wranglandes,  towards  the  north,  and  one  narrow  wrangland 

. .  towardes  the  south. 

Jig.  1340  Ayenb.  159  Yef  l>e  onderstondingge  is  wrong, 
o^>er  yef  he  tuysie^)  o^er  wyt>went..,  al  \>^  inwyt  ssel  by 
J>iestre  and  ^jc  hieap  of  uirtues. 

fb.  Marked  by  deviation  ;  deflected.   Obs, 
c  1440  Promp.  Paro,  197/1  Glacynge,  or  wronge  glydynge 
of  boliys  or  arowys, .  .devolatus. 
t  C.  Of  an  oblong  shape.  Obs, 
cx^Q  Promp.  Farv.   517/1  Warpyn,  or  wex  wronge  or 
avelonge,  as  vesselle,  ohlongo.    Ibid,  534A  Wronge,  or  ave- 
longe . . ,  oblongus. 

2.  Of  persons:  Mis-shapen;  deformed.  Latterly 
dial, 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lv/Manhode  in.  ixx.  (1869)  152  Boistows  j 
am,  and  haltinge,  and  wronge.  To  the  virly  j  go  hippinge. 
X787GRosit  Proz:  Gloss.,  IVrong,  crooked.  A  wrong  manor 
woman.  Nor/.  axZz^  Forby  I'oc.  E.  Anglia^  Wrong,., 
deformed;  mishapen  in  person. 


II.  3.  Of  actions,  etc. :  Deviating  from  equity, 
justice,  or  goodness  ;  not  morally  right  or  equitable; 
unjust,  perverse.     Also  absoL 

tt.  a  x2,oo Cursor  M.  16498, 1  sal  me-seUicn  on  me  wreck  For 
l^is  marchandis  wrang.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  384  Wep- 
ande  ful  wonderly  alle  his  wrange  dedes.  c  1340  Hami'Oi.e 
Pr.  Consc.  5994  Alle  wrang  haldyngs  of  gudes  sere.  £71400 
Rule  St.  Benet  (Verse)  2248  For  wit  ^tCx  wele  J>at  J^ai  sal 
cum  To  reknyng  on  l)e  day  of  dome, .  Als  sthe  sal  for  hir 
warkes  wrang.  ci\zq  Anturs  of  Arth.  ^ix  (Douce  MS.), 
pou  has  wonene  hem  in  werre,  with  a  wrange  wille,  1500- 
20  Dunbar  Poems  i-v.  n  The  wrang  spending  of  my  wiitis 
fyve.  1786  Har'st  Rig  cix,  The  beding  time  does  now 
begin..  .Now,  tho' they're  a'  together  mixt, There's naeihing 
wrang.  182s  Scott  Nigel  ii,  I  hope  there  was  naething 
wrang  in  standing  up  for  ane's  ain  country's  credit. 

p.  axzn^Prcv.  Ailfred  R  596  p«  woke  ginne  ^u  coueren, 
)>e  wronke  ginne  t>u  rihten  mid  alle  Hue  mihten.  f  1350 
Will.  Palenie  4582  Alle  Jre  werre  &  l>is  wo  is  our  wronge 
dedes.  138a  WvcLiP  Lev.  xix.  13  Thow  shalt  not  doo  wronge 
chalen^je  to  thi  nei^bore.  f  1^25  Curso^  M.  22276  (Trin.), 
Anticrist  ..  shal  him  shewe  m  t>o  d[a]ycs..his  werkes 
wronge  to  fulfiile.  f  1440  York  Myst.  xxxv.  26  So  bat  cure 
wirkyng  be  noght  wronge.  153S  Coveedale  Hab,  i.  4  This 
is  the  cause,  y*  wronge  judgment  procedeth.  1579  Spensfr 
Sluph.  Kal.  May  102  So  often  times,  when  as  good  is  meant, 
Euil  ensueth  of  wrong  enter*.  1620  T.  Peyton  Glnsse  of 
Time  I,  50  That  none  by  wrong  oppression  might  Be  crost, 
by.  .wrestling  guile.  1651  Hobbes  Leviatk.  11.  xxvj.  144 
A  wrong  Sentence  given  by  authority  of  the  Soveraign. 
1704  Swift  T,  Tub  Auth.  Apol.  r  13  One  of  the  wrongest 
attempts  in  nature  to  turn  into  ridicule. .a  work  which  had 
cost  so  much  time.  1728  Vanrrugh  &  CiB.  Prov.  Husb.  iii, 
When  a  sad  wrong  word  is  rising  just  to  one's  tongue's  end, 
L. swallow  it.  1763  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  211  If  the 
finger  rest  against  the  trigger  of  a  loaded  musket,  and  a 
man  stand  just  before,  you  cannot  do  a  wronger  thing. 
1853  Miss  Yonge  Heir  of  Redclyffe  ix,  She  did  not  awaken 
her  mind  to  con^^ider  that  anything  could  be  wrong  that 
Philip  desired.  i86x  Mill  Utilit.  (1863)  9 [That] creed  holds 
that  actions  are  wrong. .[in  proporiion]  as  they  tend  to 
produce  the  reverse  of  happiness.  1878  Jevons  Pol.  Econ.  65 
There  is  nothing.. morally  wrong  in  a  strike,  .when  properly 
conducted, 

b.  In  the  phrase  ii  is  {would  be,  etc.)  wrong  to 
(do  some  thing\ 

1596  Spenser  Hymn  Hectv.  Love  j8o  Had  he  required  life 
of  vs  againe,  Had  it  beene  wrong  to  aske  his  owne  with 
gaine?  1781  Cowper  Conv.  291  "lis  wrong  to  bring  into  a 
mixt  resort  What  makes  some  sick.  1857  Korrow  Romany 
Rye  xlii,  I  confess  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  interrupt  you.  1879 
M'^'Cakthv  Donna  Q.  I.  iv.  87  It  was  very  wrong  of  him  to 
make  such  a  request.  i88i  W.  H.  Mallock  Rom,  ipt':  C, 
II.  93  It  would  be  indeed  wrong.. to  say  he  was  making 
love  at  all. 

4.  Of  persons :  Deviating  from  integrity,  rectitude, 
or  probity;  doing  or  prone  to  do  that  which  is 
evil,  noxious,  or  unjust ;  opprobrious,  vicious. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  29  pe  wrang  to  here  o  right  is  lath.  13. . 
Ibid.  2204  (Gott.1,  pis  nembrct..was  wrang  werour,  Reuer 
and  manqueller  grett.  138a  Wyclif /ja/a/t  iii.  12  My  puple 
his  pleteres,  or  wrong  axeis[L.  ^^at/f>r«J,  spoileden.  a  1470 
H.  Parker  Dives  ^  Pauper  viii.  xv.  (14^3)  F  ii,  Of  them  y» 
ben  wronge  throughe  synne.  Ibid.  Fiib,  So  Crist  at  the 
doome  shal  sett  the  wrong  lyuers  on  his  left  honde.  171S 
De  Foe  Fam,  Instruct,  i.  iv.  (1841)  I.  78  For  I  think., 
we  have  all  been  wrong,  and  . .  it  is  my  part  to  submit, 
1784  CowpER  Tiroc.  780  Th'  incorrigibly  wrong,  the  deaf, 
the  dead!  a  1845  Bariiam  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  in.  Truants 
58  Queer  little  devils  were  they  !  Cob  was  the  strongest, 
Mob  was  the  wrongest.  1896  B.  L.  Farjeon  Betrayal  J. 
Fordhaut  iv.  299  It  don't  make  black  white,  'cause  I'm  a 
wrong  'un, 

b.  Actively  opposed  (f  to  another);  antagonistic. 

X340  Ayenb.  204  Ssarpnesse  of  Hue  to  do  his  uless  on- 
deruot  "ptx.  is  wiang  to  (je  goste.  r^So  Cowper  Rep.  Ad- 
judged Case  1  Between  Nose  and  Eyes  a  strange  contest 
arose,— The  spectacles  set  them  unhappily  wrong. 

5.  Not  in  conformity  with  some  standard,  rule,  or 
principle  ;  deviating  from  that  which  is  correct  or 
proper;  contrary  to,  at  variance  with,  what  one 
approves  or  regards  as  right. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  viii.  31  Y-wis  hit  is  al  wrong. 
Al  wrong  y  wrohte  for  a  wyf,  that  made  us  wo  in  world  ful 
wyde.  X36a  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  67  Whi  wolde  God.  .suffre 
such  a  worm  In  such  a  wrong  wyse  J^e  wommon  to  bi-gyle? 
1390  GowER  Conf.  I.  169  Of  here  wrofSg  condicion  'l"o  do 
justificacion,  c  1459  in  i^lutnpton  Corr,  (Camden)p.  xxxix, 
Her  hosband  coineth .  .and  seyeth  the  feyrest  langwage  that 
ever  ye  hard.  But  all  is  rong  j  he  is  ever  in  trouble.  1550 
Crowley  Epigrams  916  Ye  must  saye  as  they  saye.  Be  it 
wrounge  or  ryght.  1591  Spenser  Dophn.  243  -She  fell  away 
in  her  hrstages  spring;. .  Forage  to  dye  is  right,  but  youth  is 
wrong.  1676  Hale  Mcdit.  Lord's  Pr.  183  When  I  look  into 
my  Conscience,  I  find  her  easily  bribed,  and  brought  over  to 
the  wrong  party.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  iv.  xxi.  §  *5  The 
foundation  of  vice  in  wrong  measures  of  good.  1709  Pope 
Ess.  Crii,  338  But  most  by  Numbers  judge  a  Poet's  song; 
And  smooth  or  rough,  with  them  is  right  or  wrong.  173J 
Berkeley  Alciphr.  11.  §  19  Revenues  that  in  ignorant  times 
were  applied  to  a  wrong  use.  1753-4  Richardson  Crandi- 
son{xj2,x)  III.  xxviii.  333  Permitting  the  interview,  which 
they  suppose  the  wrongest  step  that  could  have  been  taken. 
b.  Not  in  consonance  with  facts  or  truth ; 
incorrect,  false,  mistaken, 

c  1430  Prose  Life  Alex.  34  And  ;e  haflfand  in  vs  a  wrange 
consaytc,  "blame?,  vs.  1528  More  Dyaloge  iii.  Wks.  210/1 
Our  hart  euer  thinketh  the  iudgement  wrong,  that  wringeth 
us  to  the  worse.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  III^  n.  i.  54  If  any  - 
hcereByfalse  intelligence,  or  wrong  surmize  HoIdmeaFoe. 
i6ix  Bible  Deut.  xix.  16  If  a  false  witnes.  .testifie  against  him 
that  which  is  wrong.  1670  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  T.  475,  I  do  not  use  to  be  found  in  a  wrong  stoiy.  1690 
Locke  Hum.  U/id.  u.  xi.  §  13  Mad  Men  put  wrong  Ideas  to- 
gether,  and  so  make  wrong  Propositions,  Ibid.  §  6p  Fashion 
and  the  common  Opinion  having  settled  wrong  Notions.  1728 
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Cbambkhs  Cx^L  {1751)  s.v.  Errvur^  Some  philosophers  define 
error  [as],  .a  wrong  judgment,  disagreeing  with  the  things 
whereon  it  is  passed.  1730  Bailey  (fol),  Mistuceptation,  a 
wroog  understanding  or  apprehending  of  any  thing.  1865 
WlLUAMS  Mem,  Af,  Henry  304  A  wrong  date  is  assigned  to 
the  delivery  of  this  Sermon.  1871  Le  Fanu  Rose  «J-  KeyW. 
27  Her  watch.. being  seldom  more  than  twenty  minutes 
wrong,  either  way.  1884  tr.  Lotus  Logic  370  An  allegation 
..if  wrong.. deviates  more  or  less  from  the  truth.  1891  C 
Roberts  Adrift  Amer.  1 1 1  There  is  something  wrong  in  this, 
deer  do  not  stand  up.  .to  be  shot  down  that  way. 

a  Of  belief,   etc.  :    Partaking  of  or  based  on 
error ;  erroneous. 

c  1400  Rule  St.  Benei  (Prose)  42  pat  J>ai  ne  falle  in  wrang 
trouv  1591  Shaks.  I  Hen.  F/,  11.  iii.  31  Marry,  for  that 
shee  s  in  a  wrong  bcleefc,  I  goe  to  certifie  her  Talbot's  here. 
1656  Cowley  Oh  Death  of  Craskatv  56  His  Faith  perhaps 
in  some  nice  Tenents  might  Be  wrong;  his  Life.,  was  in  the 
right.  1733  Pope  Ess.  Man  iii.  306  For  Modes  of  Faith  let 
graceless  zealots  fight;  His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in 
the  right.  1755  Johnson,  J//V^^//^.. false  religion  ;  a  wrong 
belief. 
6.  Not  right  or  satisfactory  in  state  or  order  j  in 
unsatisfactory  or  bad  condition  ;  amiss. 

Whafs  wrong  with  (mod.  coUoq.),  what  is  the  matter 
with  (see  Mattkr  sb.^  25  b),  what  objection  is  there  to,  why 
not  have  (etc.)  ? 

a  14x5  tr.  Ardeme's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  58  Also  flowj'ng 
cmoroydez  somtyme  ar  hidde. .,  bat  of  som  hai  ar  demed  to 
be  disscntcrikez  and  yuelz  wrong,  a  X450  Knt.  de  la  Tour 
(1868)  80  What  aylithe  you?  y  trow  there  be  sum  thinge 
wTonge  with  you.  £:  1460  Toivneley  Myst,  iii.  188  If  any 
thj-ng  wrang  he,  Soyne  is  she  wroth.  1567  Saiir.  Poems 
Re/ortK.-^.  131  In  thy  default  se  that  na  thing  be  wrang. 
a  1568  Wyfe  of  Auchtermuchty  103  (Bann.  MS),  Scho  fand 
all  wrang  that  sowld  bene  richt.  1781  Cowper  Expost.  501 
Policy  is  busied  all  night  lone  In  setting  right  wliat  faction 
has  set  wrong.  1793  [Earl  Dundonald]  Descr.  Estate  of 
Culross  56  We  shall  never  get  right  till  we  get  as  ftir  wrong 
as  we  can.  1824  Scott  St.  Ronan's  xv,  *  Something  wrong 
here,',  .said  the  traveller,  pointing  to  his  own  forehead  signi- 
ficantly. 183s-  [see  Pot  v.  25  b].  1857  Dickens  Dorrit  11, 
ix,  You  see,,. it  might  put  us  wrong  with  our  son-in-law. 
i8ilSo  A.  Leighton  Trak.  Sc.  Life  52  Nothing  wrong  with 
Mrs.  Gneme,  I  hope?  iq^s  R.  A.  Knox  Viaduct  Miirderxx. 
90,  1  want  to  know  what's  wrong  with  a  game  of  bridge  ? 

b.  Tuff.  Of  a  horse  :  Held  in  check  so  as  to 
cause  him  to  lose  the  race. 

1889  Sportint^  7V/««29  June{Farmer),  Isabel  and  Maudie 
knew  the  Turf  and  all  its  arts — They  had  often  blewed  a 
dollar  on  a  wrong  'un. 

c.  (See  quot.) 

1895  Brewf-r  Diet.  Phrase  ^  Fable  1315  A  Wrong  ^uti,  a 
horse  which  has  run  at  any  fiat -race  meeting  not  recognised 
by  the  Jockey  Club. 

7.  Not  adapted,  according,  or  answering  to 
intention,  requirement,  or  purpose;  not  proper, 
fitting,  or  appropriate;  unsuitable,  f  Also  const. /tf. 

a  1400  Bk.  Curtasye  99  in  Babees  Bk.  302  Yf  hit  go  \>y 
wrang  tfarote  into.  And  stoppe  \>y  wynde.  c  1440  Pallad. 
on  Husb.  xii.  109  Kitte  of  cuery  roten  thyng  or  drie,  For 
grene  yf  that  me  kitte  of,  that  is  wronge.  1514  Barclay 
Cit.  1^  XJpiondyshman  (Percy  Soc.)  11  Than  was  no  cocko.. 
To  laye  wronge  egges  within  a  straunge  nest !  1549  Compl, 
Scoil.  X.  83  The  iueis  interpret  it  to  the  vrang  sens.  1550, 
1560  [see  Wbest  v,^  bj.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  iii.  i.  no, 
I  haue  directed  you  to  wrong  places.  1598  B.  Jonson  Ev. 
Man  in  Hunt.  11.  i,  He.. claps  his  dish  at  the  wrong  mans 
dore.  1673  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  63  Of  which  if  he 
thinks  to  make  me  y«  first  example  he  will  find  he  has  fixed 
upon  a  wrong  man.  1698  Frykr  Acc.  E.  India  ^  P.  126 
They  brought  me  to  the  wrong  side  of  a  pretty  Square 
Tank,  or  WelL  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Mis- 
represent,  not  to  represent  fairly,  to  give  a  wrong  or  false 
Character  of.  17*7  Hailey  (vol.  II),  Misplace,  to  put 
in  a  wrong  Place.  1736  [see  Wroncness  2].  rt  1778  Top* 
LADY  Anecd.  Wks.  1794  IV.  152  To  put  your  hand  into  the 
wrong  pocket.  1793  \V.  Roberts  Looker-on  No.  38  (1794) 
II.  60  This  was  the  wrongest  time  that  could  be  chosen. 
t8ai  Lamb  Elia  1.  Mrs.  Battle,  An  adversary,  who  has  slipt 
a  wrong  [playing]  card.  1836-7  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Scenes 
xvii,  Shoving  the  old  and  helpless,  into  the  wrong  buss.  1871 
Gbo.  Eliot  Middlemarch  xl,  The  fatal  step  of  choosing  the 
wrong  profession.  1884  E.  Yates  Recoil,  II.  67  Never  did 
a  man  so  persistently,  .do  the  wrong  thing  in  the  wrong 
place. 

b.  In  various  allusive  phrases :  (see  quots.  and 
Babk  vy  2,  Box  sb.^  21,  Shop  sh,  8  b,  Sow  j^.i  3). 

1554  Ridley  in  Foxe  A.  ^  M.  (1563)  931/1  If  you  wil  heare 
bow  Saint  Augustine  expoundeth  that  place,  ye  shat  per- 
ceaue  that  ye  are  in  a  wronge  boxe.  156a  J.  Heywood /'r^r?'. 
4-  Epigr.  II.  ix.  (1867)  75  Ye  tooke . .  the  wrong  sow  by  theare. 
x6i6  WithaW  Diet.  584  Vlulas  Athenas,  you  bring  your 
Come  to  a  wrong  market.  1639  J.  Clarke  Parcem.  7  You 
bring  your  hogs  to  a  wrong  market.  1761  Brit.  Mag.  II. 
440  You'd  have  sworn  he  had  got  ihe  wrong  pig  by  the  ear. 
i833jAs.  \{\t.-LLeg.  W«/ 46  You  are  barking  up  the  wrong 
tree,  Johnson.  1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Tales  xii,  Does  he 
want.,  money?  meat?  drink?  He's  come  to  the  wrong  shop 
for  that,  if  he  does.  1877  '  Saxon  '  (Mrs.  Trotter)  Gall. 
Gossip  19U  Yc've  got  the  wrang  soo  by  the  lug  this  time. 
180?  Dttily  News j^M&rch 6/ iThf:  now  well-quoted  phrase 
of  Lord  Salisbury's,  'we  put  all  our  money  upon  the  wrong 
horse  *.  1907  N.  ^  Q.  19  Jan.  46/2  '  You  rfill  find  yourself  in 
the  wrong  shop  I '  is  a  vague  threat. 

O.  The  wrong  end^  the  end,  extremity,  or  limit 
less  adapted,  suitable,  or  proper  for  a  required  or 
particular  pxupose.  Occas.  _/?^.  Also  quasi-aj/z^. 
(quot.  1897). 

1587  Unuerdowne  tr.  Heliodorus  vr.  (1895)  166  Calasiris 
carried  Cariclias  quiver..,  the  wrong  ende  downeward  on 
his  shoulders.  i6os  rind  Pt.  Return  Parnass.  in.  iii.  1323 
My  master. .then  turning.. the  wrong  end  of  the  booke 
vpward.  X690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  in.  xi.  §  24  They.. begin 
at  the  wrong  end,  learning  Words  first.  2692  R.  L'Estrange 
Fables  clxxv.  147  Till  a  Vain  Repentance  Minds  us  of  it  at 
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the  Wrong  End  on 't.  1737  tsee  Go  r.  1  c].  1809  Malkin 
Gil  Bias  VI.  iii.  f  5  This  was  setting  up  the  trade  of  a  stew- 
ard, but  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  1836  [Hooton]  Bil- 
berry  Thurland  III.  252  He  looked  prodigiously  cruel, 
having,  as  our  country  folks  term  it,  got  out  of  bed  the 
wrong  end  first.  jB78(see  End  sb.  24).  1886  Kington  Oli- 
PHANT  New  English  I.  491  We  talk  of  the  wrong  end  of  the 
stick.  1890-  (see  Stick  sb.^  14  ej.  1897  Kipung  Capt.  Cour. 
125  Patent  rockets  that  went  off  wrong-end-first.  190s  S.  E. 
White  Blazed  7>ailxxxii,  Daly  knew  men.  He  was  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  whip. 

d.  Typog,  Not  of  the  proper  size,  character,  or 
face.  Freq.  in  wrong  fount  (abbrev.  w.f^  \  also 
aitrib, 

i-j-jx  LucKOMBE  I/ist.  Printing  ^^^  Letters  that, .are  of  a 
wrong  Fount.  1808  Stower  Printer's  Grant.  216  Plate, 
The  Exemplification  of  Typographical  Marks. ,  .Stet.  Ital. 
..w.f.  1896  Moxon's  Meek,  Exerc,  Printing  p.  xviii, 
Wrong-font  characters,  broken  space-lines,  and  bent  rules. 

e.  Not  of  requisite  social  standing. 

1859  Lever  D.  Dunn  xxxii,  She  is  *  tres  grande  dame  *j . . 
and  never  knows  wrong  people,,  .such  as  are  to  be  met  with 
in  society;  not  by  claim  of  birth  and  standing,  but  because 
they  are  very  rich,  or  very  clever,  in  some  way  or  other. 

8.  Of  a  way,  course,  etc. :  Leading  in,  having  a 
trend  or  aspect  to,  adirection  other  than  one  intends, 
desires,  or  expects. 

To  go  ihe  wrong  ivay,  of  food,  etc. :  see  Way  sb}  4  e. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pa>-v.  527/2  Wylgate,  or  wronge  gate,  de- 
vincio.  1568  Grafton  CVzrtfM.  II.  765  Some  brekyng  downe 
the  walles  to  bring  in  the  next  way,  and  some  yet  drew  to 
them  that  holpe  to  carye  a  wrong  way.  1572  Gascoigne 
Hearbes  Wks.  1907  I.  349  He  much  mistooke  and  shot  the 
wronger  way.  1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  ^  Coviunv.  (1603) 
158  'j'he  Russe  Emperor.. leading  foorth  his  armie  to  in- 
counter  him  marched  a  wrong  way.  163a  Holland  Cyrw- 
Pxdia  94  They  cfiaunced  upon  a  wrong  by-lane.  1778  AIiss 
BuRNEY  Eveliftaxxi,  That  he  had  himself  ordered  the  man 
to  go  a  wrong  way,  1^87  '  G.  Gambado  '  Acad.  Horsem.  39 
Only  take  care  to  point  his  head  the  wrong  way.  1833 
Redding  Shipivrecks  I.  71  They  were  steering  a  wrong 
course.  1835  VIkqk\3\.k-^  Mackintosh  Ess.  (1897)  324  Were 
their  faces  set  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong  direction  ?  1856 
Sara  Robinson  Kansas  (ed.  3)  40  We . .  took  the  wrong  road 
when  nearly  there.  1883  Stevenson  Treas.  Isl.  xxxii,  This 
here  crew  is  on  a  wrong  tack,  I  do  believe. 
b.  Jig.  and  in  fig.  context. 

1413-20  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  11.  1818  ^'oru^  myst  of  errour 
falsely  to  forveye  By  pathis  wrong  from  J?e  ri^te  weye.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  \V,  1531)  18  'lakynge  the  wronge  waye, 
they  Hue  here  a  whyle  in  worldly  pleasure.  156a  J.  Hey- 
wooD  Prov,  ^  Epigr,  11.  ix.  (1867)  75  Ye  may  see,  ye  tooke 
The  wrong  way  to  wood,  a  16x3  Overburv  Countrey 
Newes  Wks.  (iSgo')  174  That  the  allegory  of  justice  drawne 
blind,  is  turned  the  wrong  way.  1698  Collier  Short  View 
210,  I  observe  the  Moral  is  vitious:  It  points  the  wrong  way. 
1781  Cowi'ER  Truth  17  Grace  leads  the  right  way;  if  you 
choose  the  wrong,  Take  it,  and  perish.  1809  Malkin  Gil 
Bias  vn.  \.  p6,  I.. muttered  blessings  on  them  the  wrong 
way,  and  swore  outright.  1856  Olmsted  Afech.  Heavens  133 
Because  all  the  inquirers  into  Nature  were  upon  a  wrong 
road,  groping  their  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  error.  1901 
Scolsvian  8  IVI arch  6/5  The  bill.. seemed  to  proceed  upon 
the  wrong  tack. 

9.  The  (or  a)  wrong  way,  the  way  or  method  least 
conducive  to  a  desired  end  or  purpose;  the  (or  an) 
incorrect  manner. 

£'1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Ay m on  xxvi.  546  Rohars.  .sayd, 
'Sire,.. here  is  my  gage'.  'Rohars,'  sayd  Charlemagne, 
'here  ye  take  a  wronge  waye*.  1639  J.  Clarke  Parcem,  8 
You  go  the  wrong  way  to  worke.  1651  in  Verney  Mem. 
(1907)  I.  518  Hee  tooke  the  wrong  way  to  right  himself,  1727 
[see  Go  V.  4].  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  31  Oct.  14/3  They 
went  the  wrong  way  to  work  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  House. 
b.  {The^  wrong  way  (f  wrong-way^  Sc.  wrang- 
gcUes),  in  adverbial  use,  =  in  a  contrary  or  opposite 
direction  or  position  to  the  proper  or  usual  one, 

1693C0NCREVE  Old  Bach.  iv.  viii.  You  wou'd  have  taken 
*em  for  Friezland  Hens,  with  their  Feathers  growing  the 
wrong  way.  1697  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3325/4  'Ihe  S  stands  the 
wrong  way.  1700  T.  Brown  Amusein.  Ser.  ^  Com.  157  A 
Band,  or  a  Cravat  put  the  wrong  way.  1733  Tull  Horse- 
Hoeing  Husb.  xxiii.  360  Being  wrong- way  upwards,  the  Seed 
is  apt  to  arch  in  them.  1750  Blanckley  Naz'.  Expos.  103 
Marking-Yarn,  ..is  white  Yarn  spun  the  wrong  Way.  1806 
R.  Jamiesoh  Pop.  Ballads  \.  210  Syne  wrang-gaites  round 
the  kirk  gaed  he.  1840  Hood  Kilmansegg,  Dream  xiv,  At 
night.. He  lies  like  a  hedgehog  rolled  up  the  wrong  way, 
Tormenting  himself  with  his  prickles.  i86a-[see  Rub  z'.'  3a, 
13 e).  1886  Besant  Childr.Gibeon  11.  ix.  All  three  [had]  got 
out  of  bed  the  wrong  way  that  morning. 

10.  Wrong  side  (f  wrong- side,  wrongside). 
Cf.  Da.  vrajigside,  Norw.  rangsida. 

a.  Tijat  side  of  some  thing,  a  fabric,  etc.,  which 
lies  or  is  normally  turned  inward,  downward,  or 
away  from  one  ;  the  side  opposite  to  the  usual,  or 
principal ;  the  lower  or  under,  the  back  or  reverse, 
of  two  surfaces. 

1511-J  Act  3  Hen.  VIII,  c.  6  §  i  The  Walker,  .shall  not 
rowe.. Clothe,  .on  the  right  side  nor  of  the  wrongside.  is6» 
J.  Heywood  Prov,  <J-  Epigr.  (1867)  137  He  hath  turnd  his 
lyppet  twyse. . :  Fyrst  on  the  wronge  syde  and  last  on  the 
right.  1596  Spenser  .$■/«/«  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  635/2  The 
manner  of  theyr  womens  riding  on  the  wrong  side  of  theyr 
horse,  1  meane  with  theyr  faces  towardes  the  right  side. 
i6o»  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  in.  i.  14  How  quickely  the  wrong 
side  [of  a  glove]  maybe  turn'd  outward,  1631  V.  Heywood 
ist  Pt.  Fair  Maid  of  West  iv.  i.42  The  three  sheep-skins 
with  the  wrong  side  outward.  17x5  Loud.  Gaz.  No. 
5353/12  A  jet  black  Mare,.. a  thick  Mane  lying  on  the 
wrong  side.  1771  Mrs.  Haywood  Netv  Present  98  Slit  the 
leg  oflamb  down  ontlie  wrong-side.  1838  Dickens  t?.  Twist 
xxi,  Keeping  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road.  1890  L.  C. 
D'Oylk  Notches  <i-2  He  jumped  hastily  on  to  his  pony  (from 
the  wrong  side,  after  the  Indian  fashion). 
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ftg.  and  in  fig.  context.  15^3  Asc»AMGermany  Wks.  (1904) 
147  Homer..  :  whose  saying  in  Greeke  Is  excellent,  but 
beyng  turned  in  the  wrong  side  into  English,  it  shall 
lesse  delight  you.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  ii.  9  Of  Glos- 
ters  Treachery.. When  I  inform'd  him,  then  he  call'd  me 
Sot,  And  told  me  I  had  turn'd  the  wrong  side  out.  1637 
Rutherford  Let.  to  y.  Meine  7  Sept.,  Christ's,  .winds 
turn  not  when  he  seemeth  to  change,  it  is  but  we  who  turn 
our  wrong  side  to  him.  1687  Dryden  Hind  <V  P.  in.  438 
Till  frowning  skys  began  to  change  their  chear,  And  time 
turn'd  up  the  wrong  side  of  the  year.  1831  Carlyle  Sart. 
Res.  i.x,  In  looking  at  the  fair  tapestry- of  human  Life,.. 
hedwelh.. chiefly  on  the  reverse;  and  indeed  turns  out  the 
rough  seams,  tatters,  and  manifold  thrums  of  that  unsightly 
wrong-side,  with,  .indifference. 

b.  In  the  advb.  phr.  {/he)  wrong  side  out  {f  out- 
wards) ^  before.  In  later  use  freq.  without  article. 
1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  in.  i.  68  So  tumes  she  cuer>'  man 
the  wrong  side  out  i6o4  —  Oth.  11.  iii.  54  My  sicke  Foole 
Rodorigo,  WhomLoue  hath  turn'd  almost  the  wrong  side  out. 
1663  South  Serm.  (1717)  V.  100  He  will  find,  that  if  ever 
another  Turn  befals  the  Nation,  It  will  be  the  Wrongside  out- 
wards, the  Ixjwest  Uppermost.  185^  H.  Kingsley  G.  Ham- 
lyn  xxxiv,  His  hat  was  on  wrong-side  before.  1883  *  Mark 
Twain  '  Life  on  Mississippi  Hv.  481  We  all  struggled  fran- 
tically into  our  clothes,. .getting  them  wrong-side^ut  and 
upside-down,  as  a  rule.  1888  'J.  S.  Winter'  Bootle's 
Childr.  ix,  Trying  hard  to  twist  into  its  proper  place  afinger 
of  the  glove  which  would  go  on  wrong  side  out. 

C.  Phrases ;  To  laugh  on  the  wrong  side  ozone's 
mouth  (see  Laugh  v.  \h);  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
bla7iket  Sc.  (see  Blanket  sb.  3). 

1714  Lucas  Gamesters  65  But  tho'  he  laugh 'd,  'twas  on  the 
wiong  side  of  his  Mouth.  1771,  etc.  [see  Blanket  sb.  3]. 
1809  Malkin  Gil  Bias  i.  vii,  §  i,  I.,  began  to  laugh  and  sing, 
though  it  was  sometimes  on  the  wrong  side  of  my  mouth. 
1820  Scott  Monast.  xxxvii,  Shafron..,  men  say,  was  a-kin 
to  the  Piercie  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  blanket.  1837  Car- 
LYi-E  Diamond  Necklace  iii,  By  and  by  thou  wilt  laugh  on 
the  wrong  side  of  thy  face  mainly.    1889  [see  Laugh  v.  i  b]. 

d.  The  side,  party,  or  principle  of  which  one 
disapproves. 

1649  tsee  Right  a.  10  b].  1784  Cowper  Tiroc.  740  Because 
forsooth  thy  courage  has  been  tried  And  stood  the  test,  per- 
haps on  the  wrong  side.  1857  W.  Collins  Dead  Secret 
III.  i,  He  could  argue  on  the  wrong  side  of  any  question  with 
an  acuteness  [etc.]. 

e.  On  the  wrong  side  of  older  than  (a  specified 
age) ;  upwards  of.     (Cf.  Shady  a.  2  b.) 

rt  1663  KiLLiGKEw  Parson's  H^'edd.  v.  ii.  (1664)  140  She  is 
smitten  in  years  o'th  wrong  side  of  forty.  1692  L'Estranck 
Fables  cccl.  306  An  Old  Man  on  the  Wrong-side  of  Four- 
score. 1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  282  T  3  They  had.  .passed 
their  Prime,  and  got  on  the  wrongside  of  Thirty.  1773  Mme. 
D'Arblav  Ea7-ly  Diaty  (1889)  I.  220  He  is  on  the  wrong 
side  of  an  elderly  man,  but  seems  to  have  good  health.  x8a8 
Lytton /"tf/Aaw  III,  XX,  Am  l..to  look  like  a  methodist 
parson  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty  !  1895  Pall  Mall  Mag. 
Nov.  394  A  good-looking  woman,  a  little  on  the  wrong  side 
of  thirty,  perhaps. 

f.  The  disadvantageous,  undesirable,  or  unsafe 
side  ^some  place,  object,  etc. 

17x9  De  Foe  Crusoe  11.  (Globe)  521  We  were  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  X7a8  Vanbrugh  &  Cib.  Prov, 
Husb.  IV.  i.  He.. takes  me.. into  the  lobby  [to  vote];,  .but 
.  .1  was  got  o'  the  wrong  side  the  post.  X791-  [see  Post  sb} 
8  ij.  J791  '  G.  Gambado  '  Ann.  Horsem.  (1809)  vi.  pi  [The 
horse]  has  got  an  awkward  trick. .of  leaving  the  otper  two 
on  thewrong  side  of  the  fence,     18x4  Scott  Wav.  x,  His 

frandsire  was  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  Border.  X893 
Iiss  Cholmondeley  Diana  Tempest  :,  The  poor  meagre 
home  in  a  dingy  street ;  the  wrong  side  of  Oxford  Street. 
fig.  I7a8  Vanbrugh  &  Cib.  Pro^.  Husb.  i.  10  We  are  got 
a  little  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Question.  1783  Cowper  Ode 
to  Apollo  2  Patron  of  all  those  luckless  brams.  That,  to  the 
wrong  side  leaning.  Indite  much  metre.  1861  A.  Leighton 
Trad.  Scot.  Life  Ser.  11.  65  That  he  would  not  speak  to  bis 
wife  on  this  the  wrong  side  of  eternity.  x86s  Swinbi'bne 
Chastelard  i.  ii.  38  For  love,  I  think  of  that  as  dead  men 
of  good  days  Ere  the  wrong  side  of  death  was  theirs. 

g.  To  get  up  or  out  of  bed  {p?t)  the  wrong  side, 
with  allusion  to  the  supposed  disturbing  effect  on 
one's  temper.    (Cf.  Right  a.  20  c.)    coUoq. 

x8oi  Marvellous  Love-Story  I.  167  You  have  got  up  on 
the  wrong  side,  this  morning,  George.  1867  H.  Kingsley 
Silcote  of  S.  xi,  Miss  had  got  out  of  bed  the  wrong  side. 
x887  [see  Get  v.  65  a]. 

11.  Of  persons,  etc. :  a.  Judging,  believing,  or 
acting  contrary  to  the  facts  of  the  case;  incorrect  in 
judfjement,  assertion,  or  action  ;  mistaken,  in  error. 

X693  Locke  Edttc.  Wks.  1714  III.  35  His  Practice  must  by 
no  means  cross  his  Precepts,  unless  he  intend  to  set  him 
wrong.  1735  Pope  Prol.  to  Sat.  15S  Did  some  more  sober 
Critic  come  abroad ;  If  wrong,  I  smil'd ;  if  right,  I  kiss'd 
the  rod.  1748  Richabdson  Clarissa  (1768)  III.  270, 
And  I  own  I  am  wrong.  1797  S.  &  Ht.  Lee  Canterb. 
T.  (1799)  I-  93  Though  my  head  was  wrong,  my  heart  was 
right.  1806-7  J-  Beresford  Miseries  Hum.  Li/e  (1826)  v. 
Concl.,  If  I  am  wrong  in  this.  1836  Lytton  Duchess  de  La 
Valliere  in.  iii,  I  was  not  wrong  to  feel  remorse,  But  wrong 
to  give  it  utterance  I  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  37, 1 
should  be  very  wrong  not  to  obey  you. 

b.  Not  normal  or  sound  in  the  senses,  etc. ;  not 
snne. 

1765  Sib  J.  Porter  in  loM  Rep.  Hist,  MSS.  Comm*  App. 
I.  381  Any  suspicion  that  he  was  wrong  in  his  senses.  1835 
D.  Webster  Orig.  Sc.  Rhymes  13  (E.D.D.),  This  maid  that 
was  wrang  in  the  mind.  1881  D.  Thomson  Musings  44 
Lasses  will  laugh  at  yer  havers,  An'  think  ye  are  wrang  in 
the  head. 

III.  +12.  That  has  no  legal  right,  title,  or 
claim  ;  not  legitimate;  unlawful;  —  Wrongful  a. 
3  b.   Obs. 

1303  R.  Bbunne  Handl.  Synne  2026  5yf  21  womman  yrx 
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hordani  do  swyche  outrage  pat  a  wrong  eyre  here  herytage. 
ci4ao  Lydc.  Assembly  o^  Gods  682  There  were..  Wrong 
vsurpers,  with  gret  extorcioners.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Law 
Arms  (S.T.S.)  23  In  the  quhilktyme  the  traytrous  Romayns 
maid  thre  wTang  papis,  1460  Capgrave  Chron.  (Rolls)  225 
Herry  the  wrong  Kyng  of  Spayii.  a  1586  Maitland  in  M, 
Folfo  MS,  (S.T.S.)  428  Fray  god  degressouris  and  vrang 
possessouris,  repent  sail  ^e, 

t  b.    Wrong-heir^  the  hermit-crab.    Obs, 

1730  S.  Dale  Taylor's  Hist.  Harwich  436  'I'he  Wrong- 
Heire  or  Bernard  the  Hermit.  1854  Mayne  Expos.  Lex. 
155  The  hermit  crab.. takes  up  its  abode  in  univalve  shells 
which  It  finds  empty;  hence  has  l>een  named  Wrong  heir. 

13.  Marked  or  characterized  by  illegality ;  not 
lei^ally  valid. 

1480  CoT^entry  Leet  Bk.  459  pe  chirche wardens  kepen  hit 
still  be  wronge  possession  and  sett  hit  to  ferme  yerely.  1593 
Shaks.  5  Hen.  VI^  i.  i.  159  Be  thy  Title  right  or  wrong, 
Lord  Clifford  vowes  to  fight  In  thy  defence. 

+  b.  Obtained  unjustly ;  held  unlawfully.   Obs» 

xS^z  Homilies  11.  Rotation  Week  524  God  neuer  suffereth 
the  thirde  heyre  to  enioye  his  fathers  wrong  possessions. 

tl4.   False;  fictitious;  unreal.   Obs.  rare~^. 

c  X350  Wiil.  Palerjte  706  For  so|>e,  ich  am  a  mad  man  now, 
wel  ich  may  knowe,  Forto  wene  in  J>is  wise  t>is  wrong  met- 
yng  sol>e. 

tl5.  Belonging  to,  situated  on,  the  left  side. 
Obs.  rare, 

?ax4oo  Marie  Arth.  1480  Wrothely  one  the  wrange 
hande  sir  Gawayne  he  str>'kkes.  1533  Bellendkm  Livy 
(S.T.S.)  I.  38  Recaus  the  Rivere  of  tyber  severit  (?ame  fra 
be  romane  Tandis  on  |?are  richt  bandis,  t>ai  turnit  (>ame  on 
pare  wrang  handis. 

IV.  Comb.  16.  Parasynthetic,  as  wron^-ended 
(see  7c;  hence  wrong-endedness)^  wrong-hearted 
{yitnQ.tivrong-heartedness),-heiredt-jawedt-mindedj 
'Principled. 

0x400  Octavian  (Camb.  MS.l  107  Moche  sorowe  deryth 
mee,  That  Ronre  schalle  wrong-heyred  \v.r.  wrange-ayerde] 
b^e  In  vnkynie  honde.  igja  Huloet  s.v.,  Wronge  iawed, 
or  hauinge  the  neither  longer  then  the  vpper  iaw,  bronchus. 
180s  James  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  2)  s.v.,  The  inhabitants  of 
England  and  Ireland  are  seldom  wrong- hearted.  183S 
Gen.  p.  Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  III.  275  Evidences  of  the 
wrong-endednes*  of  a  property-qualification,  with  which 
the  British  people  are  unhappily  familiar,  a  1849  H.  Cole- 
RIDGE  Ess.  (i8pi)  II.  88  His  judgment  of  books  is  not  so 
much  superficial,  .as  it  is  wrong-principled.  1883  Itnp. 
Diet.  IV.  669  Wrongminded,  having  a  mind  wrongly  in- 
clined;  entertaining  erroneous  or  distorted  views.  1885 
Century  Mag.  XXIX.  910  Wrong- head edn ess  may  be  as 
fatal  now  as  wrong-hear  ted  ne^. 

B.  adv.  L  In  a  direction  differing  from  the  right 
or  true  one  ;  by  an  erroneous  course  or  way ;  astray. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  5760  (Gott),  Mi  folk  of  ysrael  es  in  wa ; 
l^ai  haue  ben  led  wrang  alsua.  ^1330  R.  BRtWNE  Chron. 
Wace  (Rolls)  15720  He  sailed  al  day,  &  on  t>e  nyght, 
Vmwhile  bo|>e  wrong  &  ryiight.  Til  he  com  in-til  an 
tide,  c  1386  Chaucer  Reeve's  T.  332  By  God,  thoughte 
he,  al  wrang  1  haue  mjrs^on.  157a  Gascoigne  Gascoigne's 
Woodmanship  31  He  winked  wrong,  and  so  let  slippe 
the  [bow. hiring.  Which  cast  him  wide.  1614  Svlvestkr 
Pari.  Vertues  Royall  706  A  fair  Ship., wants.. A  skilful! 
Pilot, . .  That  never  wry  shee  sail,  nor  wrong  shee  row.  17x5 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  5295/ti  Lost  or  carried  wrong,.,  several 
Parcels  of  Goods.  X773  Goldsm.  Stoofis  to  Cone.  i.  ii, 
Lock-a-daisy,  my  masters,  you're  come  a  deadly  deal 
wrong!  1814  Mactaggart  Gallov.  Encycl.  (1876)  293  We 
may  wander  even  on  kend  grun  ;  so  I  may  run  myself  wrong 
in  Gallowa,  a  land  I  weel  ken.  1869  W.  S.  Gilbert  *  Bab 
Ballads^  Peter  the  Wag  15  He  loved  to  send  old  ladies 
wrong.  And  teach  their  feet  to  stray,  1875  Miss  Bird 
Hawaiian  Arckip.  403  Our  guide  took  ns  a  little  wrong 
once  .,' Wrong '  on  Mauna  Loa  means  being  arrested  by 
an  impassable  a-a  stream. 

fii^'  »399  Langl.  R.  Redeles  \\\.  80  Thus  lafte  l>ey  \sc. 
the  young  eagles]  J»e  leder  J>at  hem  wrong  ladde. 
X7a9  Butler  Serm,  Wks.  1874  II.  167  How  liable  we 
are  to  be  led  wrong  by  passion  and  private  interest,  1755 
Man  xxxviL  4  When  the  powers  of  the  soul  are  wrong 
directed.  X786  Burns  Prayer  in  Prospect  of  Death  iii, 
List'ning  to  their  \sc.  passions']  witching  voice  Has  often  led 
me  wrong.  xSm  Ruskin  T-wo  Paths  App.  i.  (1891)  251 
Tintoret .  .may  lead  you  wrong  if  you  don*t  understand  him. 
t  b.  In  an  oblique  or  deflected  line  or  position  ; 
obliquely,  askew.    Obs. 

CX440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  3i2Sette  hit  \sc.  a  bough]  in 
the  delf  so  lenyng  wronge  [L.  oblique].  ^  C1440  York  Myst. 
XXXV.  182  We  twoo  schall  see  tille  aythir  side,  For  ellis  J>is 

werke  wille  wrie  all  wrang.  latspo  Chester  PI.  xvi.  547 
This  Caytyfe  I  have  cast,  shall  be  wronge  wrast,  or  I  wend 
away. 

^.  Togo  wrong,  a.  To  take  a  wrong  way,  road, 
or  course  ;  to  go  astray.  Also  in  fig.  context ;  and 
Jig. J  to  make  a  mistake ;  to  fall  into  error;  to  err. 


a  X300  Cursor  M.  15448  A  taken  ^fan  \  sal  youu  giue,  hat 
yee  sal  noght  ga  wrang.  13..  Ibid.  25681  (Gott.),  Al!  pat 
singes  bis  sang..hu  lede  ^im  right   par  \>2.\    ga_  wrang. 


C1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  193  Na  wonder  es,  yf  t>ai  ga 
Mrrang,  For  in  myrknes  of  unknawyng  ^ai  gang,  c  X400  z6 
Pol.  Poems  120  Whenne  he  wolde  no3t  folwe  hym  [sc.  the 
angel], .  .Out  of  the  waye  he  wenie  wronge.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  202  Goo  wronge,  devio,  deliro.  X513  Douglas 
Mneid  vi.  Prol.  8  To  follow  Virgile  in  this  dirk  pocse. 
Convey  me,  Sibill,  that  I  ga  nocht  wrang.  15*6  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  7t  b,  Whan  this stene  was  hyd.,they  went 
wronge  to  theyr  great  peryll.  x6o6  Shaks.  Tr.  ^  Cr.  v.  i. 
74  Agaymemnon\.  We  go  wrong,  we  go  wrong.  Aiax.  No 
yonder  'tis,  1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit.  427  The  Learn'd , .  So  much 
..scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng  By  chance  go  right, 
they  purposely  go  wrong.  x7ta  J.  Jamks  tr.  Le  Blonds 
Gardening  i  It  being  e.i5iy  to  go  wrong  where  no-body  has 
beaten  the  Way.  X793  R.  Gray  Poems  10  There's  mony  a 
ane.  .That  far  frac  gude's  way  hath  ganc  wrang.  1849  Tali's 
Mag.  XVI.  188/1  We  went  wrong  in  making  any  active 


intervention.    1873  H.  Spencer  Stud.  Social,  xiv.  337  There 
are  more  ways  of  going  wrong  than  of  going  right. 

b.  To  deviate  or  depart  from  moral  rectitude  or 
integrity ;  to  take  to  evil  courses ;  also  {b)  to  fall 
from  virtue, 

1500-20  jyvuBKR.  Poems  V.  33  Sanct  Petir  hat  hir  with  a 
club,,  .becaus  the  wif  jeid  wrang.  1535  Coverdale  Ecclus. 
iv.  19  But  yf  he  go  wronge,  she  shall  forsake  him.  X780 
CowPER  Progr.  Err.  556  Thus  men  go  wrong., ;  Bend  the 
straight  rule  to  their  own  crooked  will.  1848  Dickens 
Dombey  Iviii,  That  when  ladies  had  bad  homes  and  mothers, 
they  went  wrong  in  their  way  too.  1888  H.  S.  Merriman 
Phantom  Future  viii,  I  tried.. to  show  you  that  I  was  not 
quite  a  blackguard.  But  it  was  useless;  I  went  wrong  again. 

{b)  1837  LvTTON  E.  Maltrav.  21  She  had  a  vague  idea 
about  girls  going  wrong.  "1888  McCarthy  &  V^KV.\i  Ladies^ 
Gallery  \\\.\\\\.  169  A  home,  .for  poor  girls  who  had  gone 
wrong. 

c.  Of  events,  etc. :  To  happen  amiss  or  unfortu- 
nately; to  issue  or  result  unsuccessfully  or  unpros- 
perously. 

159a  Arden  0/  Fevers  ham  11.  ii,  Sliould  you  deceiue  vs, 
twould  go  wrong  with  you.  xggs  Shaks.  John  i.  i.  41  Vour 
strong  possession  much  more  then  your  right,  Or  else  it 
must  go  wrong  with  you  and  me.  1711  Swift  yrtil.  to- 
Stella  9  Oct.,  This  day  has  gone  all  wrong,  by  sitting  up  so 
late  last  night.  1820  \V.  I rving Skeich-Bk.y  Ripian  Winkle^ 
Everything  about  it  went  wrong,  and  would  go  wrong,  in 
spite  of  him.  X857  Borrow  Romany  Rye  xlii,  Everything 
seemed  to  go  wrong  with  me — horses  became  sick  [etc.]. 
1885  G.  R.  Sims  in  Pall  Mall  G.  7  April  19/2  A  thick  slime 
of  what  looks  like  tofifee  gone  wrong.  1891  E.  Kinglake 
Australian  at  Home  114  Apalor  two,  .ready  to  help  a  chap 
if  things  go  wrong. 

d.  Of  thinsjs ;  To  get  out  of  gear  or  working 
order ;  to  fail  to  work,  run,  etc.,  by  reason  of 
friction,  trouble,  or  break-down.  Of  a  clock  or 
watch  :  To  fail  to  keep  correct  time. 

1809  W,  Irving  Knickerb.  v.  i,  While  others  \sc.  clocks) 
may  keep  going  continually,  and  continually  be  going 
wrong.  i86x  Dickens  Gt.  Expect,  v.  We  have  had  an 
accident  with  these  [handcuffs],  and  I  find  the  lock  of  one 
of  'em  goes  wrong.  1871  Lytton  Coining  Race  xxii.  That 
watch.. has  never  gone  wrong  since  I  had  it.  1883  La'zv 
Reports  10  P.D.  100  The  machinery  had  gone  wrong.  1898 
Tit-Bits  29  Jan.  342/2  The  water  supply  has  gone  wrong. 

e.  Of  persons :  To  fail  in  some  undertaking  or 
enterprise,  or  in  the  general  conduct  of  life. 

18x9  W,^  Tennant  Papistry  Siorm'd  (1827)  203  Seein' 
Papists*  side  gae  wrang.  Out  at  the  Chancllor's-door  he 
flang,  X848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xvii.  He  was  a  very 
kind  old  man. ..I'm  really  sorry  he's  gone  wrong. 

£  Of  food,  etc. :  To  get  into  bad  or  unsound 
condition  ;  to  become  unwholesome. 

x88a  ImP.  Diet,  II.  403  To  go  wrongitQ^xcomG  unsound,' 
as  meat,  fruit. 

3.  Not  in  accordance  with  good  morals  or  a  just 
standard  of  actions ;  in  a  manner  contrary  to  equity 
or  uprightness;  unjustly,  unfairly;  =  Wrongfully 
adv,  I,  Wrongly  adv,  2. 

a  1150  Owl  <5'  Night.  136a  Heo  may  do  bi  myne  songe, 
hwe^er  heo  wile  wel  ^jc  wronge.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl. 
Synne  12180  (>yserymyte.  .beheld,  .whyche come  with  gode 
deuocyoun,  And  whyche  for  ou^er  encbesoun :  Alle  sagh  Jjys 
ermyte  euerydeyl,' Who  come  wrong,  and  who  come  weyl. 
C1350  Will.  Palerne  1176  per-for  l^e  wronger  he  wirches,  al 
t>e  world  may  know,  e  140D  Rule  St.  Benet  (Verse)  1608 
Wyne  J»at  es  myghty  &  Strang  Mase  witty  men  forto  wirk 
wrang.  c  1430  Chev.  Assigne  170  Hit  is  porowe  he  werke 
of  god  or  pey  \sc.  gold  chains]  be  wronge  wonnen, 
15..  in  Dunbar*s  /*(7^«j  (S.T.S.)  w-a  The  regeand  tirrant 
..is  exilit  and  his  ofspring  The  land  of  Juda,  that  josit 
wrang.  x6o6  Shaks.  Ant.  ff  CI.  in.  vi.  80  We  pcrceiu'd 
both  how  you  were  wrong  led,  And  we  in  negligent  danger. 
1718  Pope  Dune,  iv.  188  The  Right  Divine  of  Kings  to 
govern  wrong.  x8oi  Farmer's  Mag.  Apr.  191  The  tithes.. 
were  gifted  away  to  others  (right  or  wrong,  I  do  not  presume 
to  enquire).  X848  Dickens  Dombey  Ixi,  I  do  conjure  my 
relative.,  to  set  right,  .whatever  she  has  done  wrong,.. be- 
cause it  is  wrong,  and  not  right.  1865  Gkote  Plato  I.  vii. 
290  We  ought  not , .  to  act  wrong  or  unjustly. 

4.  Out  of  accordance  or  consistence  with  facts  or 
the  truth  of  the  case ;  mistakenly,  erroneously ; 
incorrectly ;  =  Wrongfully  adv.  2  h. 

e  xaoo  Ormis  10020  Swillke  sinndenn  alle  Jja  J>att  .spellenn 
wrang  &  le^henn.  /bid.  18312  Ace  J>att  niss  nohht;  ^e 
wenenn  wrang  Off  me.  ax3oo  Cursor  M.  13906  Qua  will 
bt,  sla?  qui  sais  t>ou  wrang?  13..  Gosp,  Nieodemus  no 
Sle  think  in  thoght  pe  bedell  wrang  3e  blame.  c\-%%q  Will. 
Palerne /^\\%  5if  i  wrong  seie  any  word,  wo  wort»  me  euer. 
c  1400  Ride  St,  Benet  (Prose)  14  Ofte  speke  |jai  wrang. 
c  1470  Henry  Wallace  ix.  780  To  Fyfe  he  past,  to  wesy  that 
cunire,    Bot  wrang  warnyt   off  IngUsmen   was    he.     1548 


Turner  Names  Herbes  (E.D.S.)  13  Anethuni  is  wronge 

«S93  G.  Fl 
Wrong  they  doe  esteeme  She  hath  no  heat.   x68i  W.  Robert- 


englished,  of  some  anise.     1593  G.  tletcher  Licia  B  3  b, 


SON  Pkraseol.  Gen.  1355  You  took  my  meaning  wrong.  1690 
Locke  Hutn.  Und.  iv.  xvL  §  n  A  thousand  odd  Reasons. . 
may  make  one  Man  quote  another  Man's  Words  or  Meaning 
wrong.  X703  N.  RowE  Ulysses  iv,  i.Whoe'er  Brought  you  the 
Message..  Mistook  the  Queen,  and  has  inform'd  you  wrong. 
1711  SiiAFTESB,  Charac.  III.  204 Thus  at  last  a  Mind,  .sees 
its  Hindrances  and  Obstructions,  and  finds  theyare  wholly 
from  it-self,  and  from  Opinions  wrong-conceiv'd.  X79X 
CowpER  Judgm,  Poets  19  To  poets.. The  nymphs  referr'd 
the  cause,  Who . .  all  judg'd  it  wrong.  1847  Tennyson  Princ. 
V.  278, 1  takeher  for  the  flower  of  womankind,  And  so  I  often 
told  her, right  or  wrong.  1848  Thackeray  Faw./aiVIxiii,  In 
spiteofhercareandassiduityshe  guessed  wrong,  1864LATT0 
Tnm,  Bodkin  xxiii,  Ye  maun  hae  been  wrang  informed. 

5.  Not  in  the  right  or  proper  way ;  in  an  improper 
or  unfitting  manner;  improperly,  unduly,  amiss. 

rzaoo  Ormin  10030  Whatt  te^3  don  J^e  Isewedd  folic  O 
Drihhtin  wrang  to  trowwcnn,  &  wrang  to  ledenn  >e35re  lif, 


&  Drihhtin  wrang  to  )>eowwtenn.  a  xago  Oivl  ^  Night. 
196  He  wot  insyht  in  euche  songe,  huo  singej>  wel  huo 
singe)?  wronge.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12480  Quen  ^lat  |iai 
wrang  wit  iesu  delt.  c  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  2487  0\xr 
gudc  dedys  er  ofte  done  wrang.  e  1400  z6  Pol.  Poems  107 
My  wittes  on  ny3ies  wrong  y  ware,  c  1440  York  Myst. 
xxxvii.  264  Here  workis  t>ou  all  wrang.  1504  Cornishe  in 
Skelton's  Wks,  (1568)  zv  b,  If  lie  \sc.  the  harper]  play  wrong, 
1531  Tindale  Expos.  \st  Ep.  John  Prol.  (1538)  7  b.  Be- 
cause we  be  wronge  taught,  c  i6zo  A.  Hume  Brit.  Tongue 
(1865)  II  The  south,  .pronimces  eu,  we  ou,  both,  in  my 
simple  judgement,  wrang.  1755  i\hm  xlv,  5  Methods,  .ex- 
tremely wrong  calculated  for  piomtiting  the  real  perfection 
.  .of  individuals.  1787  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  ^  ^*  33^  They 
will  amend  it  whenever  they  find  it  works  wrong.  1828 
Life  Planter  Jamaica  96  The  estate  was  wrong  managed. 
1881  Miss  Braddon  Asphodel  I.  x.  298, 1  asked  him  to  come 
on  with  me. . .  I  hope  I  did  not  do  very  wrong.  X897  O.  Wister 
Lin  M'Lean  164  Every  guest's  uneasiness  lest  he  drink  his 
coffee  wrong. 

b.  Out  of  proper  order  or  due  place, 
1573  Baret  Alv.  S.V.,  To  put  on  his  shoes  Wrong,  ind7t* 
cere  calceos  alicui  p7-seposiere.     173Z  Pope  Ess.  Man  i.  50 
Ail  the  question.   Is  only  this,  if  God  hasplac'd  him  wrong? 

0.  Clumsily  ;  inelegantly ;  badly.     rare~^. 
1727  Bailey  (vol.  \\),  Misfashioned^  shapen  wrong  or  illy. 
6.   Conib,  a.  With  pa.  pples.,  as  wrong-direct ed^ 

t  -f^ipted,  -grounded;  -ordered^  -screwed^  •timed. 

1768-74  Tucker  Lt,  Nat.  (1834)  II.  371  A  dull,  or  care- 
less, or  "wrong-directed  application.  1513  Bradshaw  St. 
Werburge  11.  1852  Subtell  policy  and  *wrong.feyned  eui- 
dens.  X768-74  JucKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  80  *Wrong- 
grounded  piety  and  obstinacy.  17x586  Sidney'' s  Arcadia 
Wks.  1922  II.  214  To  heare  'Ihe  poore-clad  truth  of  loves 
*wrong-ordred  lot.  1849  Cupples  Green  Hand  xiii.  (1856) 
122  As  if  one  saw  through  a  *wrong-screwed  glass.  1740 
Richardson  Pamela  II.  111  Don't  let  a  little  *wrong-timed 
Bashfulness  take  place. 

b.  With  Strong  pa,  pples.,  as  ^wrong-takeifi; 
f  -wrong-gotten  a.,  unjustly  obtained ;  ill-gotten, 

ax3oo  Cursor  M.  27867  Til  wrang  takin  (l>]yng  \v.rr. 
wrang(e)  l^ing]  be  quite  again.^  X388  Wyclif's  Sei.  Wks. 
III.  472  If  he.  .make  restituccione  of  wronge-goten  godis. 
c  1400  26  Pol.Poems  97  He  J^at  ful  is  fylde  VViJj  wrong  take 
pore  mennys  thrift.  C1435  in  Anglia  VIII.  156/10  Suinnie 
men..  t>at  hadde  mykel  spendid..of  wrange.goten  goodes. 
CX440  Alph.  Tales  202  It  was  all  of  robbery  &  of  wrong- 
getten  gudis. 

c.  With  vbl.  sbs.  and  pies,  pples.,  as  wrong- 
believing;  -going;  -thinking; -voting  \  also  ^wro^tg- 
wresting;  =  turning  aside. 

a  1560  Phaer  j^neid  ix.  Co  iv,  The  winds  vpcaught  that 
stroke,  and  luno  Queene  the  daunger  brake  Wrongwresting 
as  it  went.  1652  H.  Bell  Z-wM^rj  CoUog.xw.x^o  Supersti- 
tions and  wrong-believings.  1850  J.  Brown  Dise.  our  Lord 
I.  367  Our  short-comings  and  wrong-goings,  1857  Gen.  P. 
Thompson  ^K//^'/^//.  I.  xlvi.  184  Depriving  wrong-voting 
officers  of  their  commissions.  1877  Huxi.ey  Teeht,  Educ.% 
Set.  ^  Cult.  (1881)66  Clear  and  consecutive  wrong-thinking 
is  the  next  best  thing  to  right-thinking. 

Wrongs  (^^9)j  ^"  -^Iso  o,  5  wronge,  6  arch, 
wrongen;  ^,  4-  (latterly  Sc.  and  north,  dial,) 
wrang,  9  n,e,  Sc.  vrang.     [f.  Wrong  «.] 

1.  trans,  1.  To  do  wrong  or  injury  to  (a  person)  ; 
to  treat  with  injustice,  prejudice,  or  harshness;  to 
deal  unfairly  with,  withhold  some  act  of  justice 
from  (some  one). 

In  frequent  use  from  c  1600. 

a.  c  1330  R,  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  11 868  pen  schul 
we  ryghte,  Jjat  now  vs  wranges.  c  X400  Apol.  Lollards  64 
Now  are  iust  men  oft  wrongid,  and  schrewis  vnpunischid. 
1479  Paston  Lett.  III.  266  He  wyll  be  witli  me  ayenst  myn 
oncle  in  iche  mater,  .that  he  entendytli  to  wrong  me  in. 
X496-7  Act  12  Hen.  VII,  c.  12  §  4  At  the  complaynte  of  the 
Constable,  .in  the  name  of  any  party  so  burted  or  wronged. 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.de  W.  1531)  38  Shewynge  hymselfe  to 
be  rather  glad  to  be  so  despysed  &  wronged.  1596  Spenser 
State  Irel.  Wks.'(Globe)  623  By  this  Statute  the  sayd  Irish 
Lord  is  wronged,  for  that  he  is  cutt  of  from  his  customarya 
services.  x6i  i  Bible  ProzK  viii.  36  Hee  that  sinneth  against 
me,  wrongeth  his  owne  soule.  X654  Bramhai.l  Just  Vind. 
iv.(i66i)  73  Why  should  it  be  in  the  power  of  a  subject.,  to 
wrong  his  Prince  and  his  Country?  X697  Drvden  yfi'wtf:^ 
VII.  515  To  this  false  Foreigner  you  give  your  Throne,  And 
wrong  a  Friend,  a  Kinsman,  and  a  Son,  1720,  etc.  [see 
Right  v.  7].  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1768)  1. 172  Vilely 
suspicious  of.. [his  servants]  wronging  him.. he  is  always 
changing,  x'j^^  Anecd.  W.Pitt  11. xxix.  141  The  Americans 
have  been  wronged.  They  have  been  driven  to  madness 
by  injustice,  X839  Dickens  Nieklcby^  xx,  [That]  day  of 
reckoning,  .will  be  a  heavy  one  for  you  if  they  are  wronged. 
i88x  Act  44-45  Vict.  c.  58  §  180  (2  rf).  An  officer,  .who  thinks 
himself  wronged  by  his  commanding  officer. 

rejl.  X598  Shaks.  ^/^rrv  W.  i\\.  iii.  178  Good  master  Ford, 
be  contented  :  You  wrong  your  selfe  too  much.  1683  D.  A. 
Art  Converse  88  We  wrong  ourselves  if  we  oppose  their 
Sentiments.  x86o  Tennyson  Sea  Dreams  16S  His  gain  is 
loss;  for  he  that  wrongs  his  friend  Wrongs  himself  more. 

^.  X423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  xcii,  Thus  were  thai  wrangit  that 
did  no  forfet.  ^145^  Reg.  Aberbrothor.  (Bann.  CI.)  II.  103 
Ewyl  myndit  personis.  .wrangisand  iribulis  ws.  CX540  Dr, 
Doubble  Ale  aivb,  Some  wolde  he  shuld  be  hanged  Or  els 
he  shulde  be  wranged.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist, 
6Vi7/,  (S.T.S.)  II.  182  JT  suffirit  him  nocht  in  ane  iot  to  be 
wrangte.  X784  Cowper  Task  in.  101  Hypocrisy,  detest  her 
as  we  may,  (And  no  man's  hatred  ever  wrong'd  her  yeO 
May  claim  this  merit.  179a  \\v^vis  Bonie  Lesley  xv,'^^^ 6. 
look  into  thy  bonie  face,  And  say,  *I  canna  wrang  thee  ', 
X793  R.  QvLK^  Poems  27  Some  silent  sang,  And  glowVt  as 
they  were  wranged.     i8aS  Jamieson  Suppl.  s.v, 

b.  To  violate  or  do  violence  to;  to  treat  un- 
fairly or  without  due  respect. 

e  1449  Pecock  Repr.  i.  xiii.  70  So  that  he  not  wrongee  [sic} 
the  lawe  of  kinde.  .neither  therbi  wrongee  HoH  Scripture. 
1592  Soliman  ^  Pers.  ill.  i,  Spare  me  not,  for  then  thou 
wrongst  my  honour.  i6os  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  ii.  263, 1  do  receiue 


WRONG. 

your  offerM  loa«  like  loue  And  wtl  not  wron;;  it.  i6^ 
Drydsm  C91UJ.  Grmnada  111.  i.  You  wrong  our  Friendship 
when  your  Right  you  name.  1706  E.  Ward  Wooden  World 
Di€S,  (1708)  45  Without  wronging  the  Rule  of  the  Gospel. 
177s  Sheridan  Duenna  iii.  vi,  I  would  return  it,  but  tliat 
I  must  touch  it  that  way,  and  so  wrong  my  oath.  1784 
BuR.ss  i$t  Epist.  to  Davie  viii,  To  say  aught  less  wad 
»Tang  the  cartes,  And  flatt'ry  I  detest.  1808  Scott 
Marm.  m.  Introd.  111  The  friendship  thus  thy  judgment 
wnmging  With  praises  not  to  mc  belonging.  1847  Ten'ny- 
SOM  /"r/mr.  vn.  221  She  pray'd  me  not  to  judge  their  cause 
from  her  That  wTong'd  it.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  xix, 
Rely  on  my  not  wronging  your  forbearance  and  considera- 
tion. 185s  Tennyson  Maudw,  iii,  You  wrong  your  beauty 
.  ,in  being  so  proud.  1861  RhiADE  Cloister  .y  H.  xlvii,  Well 
then,  moiher,  she  is  comely,  and  wrongs  her  picture  but  little. 

2.  To  deprive  or  dispossess  (a  person)  wrongfully 
^something;  to  cheats  defraud. 

c  1484  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  64  [He]  is  injuried  & 
wronged  of  his  tennor  in  Arkenden,  contrarie  to  right  and 
concience.  1594  Kyd  Cornelia  iv.  208  A  Cittizen  so 
wrong'd  Of  the  honor  him  belong'd.  1660  Myst.  Good  old 
Cause  13  He  hath  wrong'd  him  of  a  great  estate.  1730 
Swift  Let.  to  Esgutre  3  Jan.,  You  wronged  me  of  half  my 
due.  1773  R.  Fergusson  G/iaisis  98  The  succeeding  genera- 
tions [to]  wrang  O'brawbien  maintenance.  1839  Thackeray 
I^at at  Boots  Jan.,  I  never  wronged  any  man  of  a  shilling. 
1840  Dickens  C?/<:/C.^^(?/lx,  Ask  anybody.,  whether  I  have 
ever  wronged  them  of  a  farthing.  1871  W.  Alexander 
Johnny  Gibb  xlv,  [He  wants]  to  \Tang  no  man  o'  *s  money. 

ellipt.  1607  Kov.'i.A'HDS  Diog^.  Lanth.  (Hunter.  CI.)  34  Haue 
1  wrong'd  thee  in  all  my  life,  Mouthfull  of  Hay  or  Grasse  ? 

3.  To  do  injustice  to  (a  person)  by  statement, 
imputation,  opinion,  etc. ;  to  impute  evil  to,  asperse 
or  calumniate  undeservedly ;  to  discredit  or  dis- 
honour by  word  or  thought. 

1594  Shaks.  Rich.  III^  IV.  iv.  421  Queene,  Shall  I  forget 
myselfe,  tobemyselfe?  Rtch^  I,  if  your  selfes  remembrance 
wrong  your  selfe.  1599  Peei-e  David  ^  Bethsabe  Bijb, 
Woman  ,thou  wrongst  the  King,  &  doubist  his  honour. 
1620  yrnls.  Ho.  Comm.  1.  535  His  first  Speech  should  be,  to 
clear  himself  from  Suspicion  of  wronging  this  House.  1634 
W.  TiRWHYT  tr.  Balzac  s  Lett.  (vol.  1)  120  Nor  will  I  believe 
he  was  made  after  the  image  of  God,  lest  therein  I  should 
wrong  so  excellent  a  nature.  1667  Pkpvs  Diary  27  July, 
He  says  that  the  Duke  of  York  is  suspected . . ;  but  that  he 
do  know  that  he  is  wronged  therein.  i7£3  Addison  Cato  in. 
i.  Thou  wTong'st  me,  if  thou  think'st  Ever  was  love.. like 
mine.  178a  Cowper  tr.  AT  me.  Guion,  Happy  Solitude  9  Thy 
creatures  wrong  thee,0  thou  sov'reign  Good  !  Thou  art  not 
lov'd,  because  not  understood.  1795-6  Wokdsw.  Borderers 
L  167, 1  wot  not  what  ill  tongue  has  wronged  him  with  you. 
18*3  Scott  Quentin  D.vi,  He  wronged  his  uncle,  however, 
in  supposing  [etc.].  1836  Lytton  Duchess  de  La  Valliere 
in.  V,  My  foolish  fancies  wronged  him  !  i86t  Tennyson  /« 
Mem.  I,  I  wrong  the  grave  with  fears  untrue. 

4.  To  cause  undeserved  physical  harm  or  injury  to 
(a  person,  etc.) ;  to  affect  harmfully  or  injuriously  ; 
to  hurt  or  damage.     Now  *SV. 

1595  Spenser  Epithal.  49  For  feare  the  stones  her  tender 
foot  should  wrong.  1617  Morvson  I  tin.  i.  37  The  people 
after  dinner,  warmed  with  drinke,  are  apt  to  wrong  any 
stranger.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  7"raf.  211  One  [fruit]  out  of 
curiositie  I  tasted  of,  which,  .malignantly  bit  and  wronged 
my  mouth  and  lips.  1683  Moxon  Meek.  Exej-c,  Printing 
xiii.  P  5  The  edges  of  his  Graver. .  may,  in  a  slip,  touch  upon 
the  Side  and  Face  of  the  next  Stroak,  and  wrong  that  more 
or  less.  1712  J.James  tr.  Le  Blond  s  Gardening  i^\  Without 
breaking  or  wronging  the  greater  Roots,  a  1722  Lisle  jVkj^. 
(1757)  376  Those  boughs  also.. draw  all  the  sap  to  them  and 
wrong  the  rest  that  are  weaker.  1793  K,-  Gray  Poems  54 
A  gude  man  loves  his  beast,  And  will  not  wrang  him.  1826 
R.  Hbtbick  Poems  g2  Is't  'cause  some  farmer's  wranged  his 
pechan  At  some  drunk  frolic. 

reji.  x6»o  Venner  Via  Recta  viii.  190  They.. greatly  erre 
and  wrong  themselues,  that,  .surcharge  their  bodies  with 
ouer.much  meat  1899  J.  B.  Sal-mond  Man  Sandy  xiiL  93 
Blair  leuch  till  I  thocht  he  wudda  wranged  himsel'. 

+  b.  To  impair  or  injure  the  quality  or  substance 
of  (something) ;  to  affect  detrimentally  or  harm- 
fully ;  to  mar,  spoil.  Obs. 

1593  KvD  Sp.  Trag.  IT.  iii.  46  If  she.  .forgoe  his  loue,  She 
both  will  wrong  her  owne  estate  and  ours.  1630  in  Smithes 
Whs.  (Arb.)  11.  898  All  authoritie  being  dissolved,  want  of 
government  did  more  wrong  their  proceedings,  than  [etc.]. 
1638  W.  M.  Garcia's  Sonne  Rogue  149,  I  was  constrained 
.  .with  the  force  of  my  sneezing  to  wrong  my  breeches.  1639 
S.  Du  Verger  tr.  Cof/ms'  Admir.  Events  Pref.,  Do  not 
scoffc  at  the  Histories,  being  good  in  themselves,  though 
wronged  by  my  want  of  language.  x66t  Pepys  Diary  8  Jan., 
'  The  VViddow ',  an  indifferent  good  play,  but  wronged  by 
the  women  being  to  seek  in  their  parts,  a  1700  Evelyn 
Diary  30  May  1662,  Her  teeth  wronging  her  mouth  by 
sticking  a  little  too  far  out.  1784  Cowper  Task  vi.  748 
Sweet  IS  the  harp  of  prophecy ;  too  sweet  Not  to  be  wrong'd 
by  a  mere  mortal  touch. 

6.  Naui.  To  outsail  (another  vessel)  ;  to  outdo 
or  surpass  in  sailing ;  also  =  Blanket  w.  2.  ?  Obs, 

1685  T.  PHr.LPS  Captiv.  3  We  had  try'd  his  sailing  all  ways, 
but  found  we  could  not  wrong  him  any  way.  1691  T.  H[ale] 
Ace.  New  Invent,  p.  vi,  One  Ship  is  said  to  wrong  another, 
that  exceeds  it  in  swiftness  of  sailing.  1727  S.  Brunt  Voy. 
to  Cacklogallinia  21  Our  Sloop  wrong'd  'em  so  much,  tliat 
we  soon  came  up  with,  and  took  them.  1748  Smollett  R. 
Random  Ixv,  We  were  very  much  wronged  by  the  ship  that 
had  us  in  chase.  1760  C.  Johnston  Chrysal  I.  i.  x.  73  Ihc 
officers  [of  an  English  man-of-war],  .observed  they  wronged 
her  so  much,  they  could  go  round  her  jf  they  jdeased.  1867 
Smyth  SaUors  Word-bk.  739  To  outsail  a  vessel  by  becalming 
her  sails  is  said  to  wrong  her. 

H.  intr,  f  6.  To  act  wrongly,  harmfully,  or  in- 
juriously; to  do  wrong  {to  a  person,  etc.).   Obs. 

1390  GowKR  Con/.  I.  262  For  whan  that  holi  cherche 
wrongeth,  1  not  what  other  thing  schal  rihte.  Ibid.  II.  589 
God  and.. the  world., Largesse  awaiteth  as  belongeth,To 
neither  pan  that  he  ne  wrongeth.    £1460  Oseney  Reg. 
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6x  Our  beloucd  sonnys  Abbot  and  Couen t.. shewed  )>at 
Richard  Clerke  and  summe  ol?er. .,  vppon  tithis  possessions 
and  o)?er  ihynges..,  wroiige  to  )?e  same.  1540  Rec.  Elgin 
(New  Spald.  CI.)  I.  49  The  assise  deliuerit  tliat  Angnes 
Baldon  wrangitinthe.  .brekingofKaterine  Falconeris  beid. 
1613  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  i.  i.  119,  I  wrong  to  say_  so. 
^1676  Hale  (J,  s.v.  Higgle),  It  argues  an  ignoble  mind, 
where  we  have  wronged,  to  higgle  and  dodge  in  the  amends. 

7.  To  heel  over.     (Cf,  Right  v,  6  c.)  nonce-use. 

1842  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  W,  The  ship  rights.  Before 
one  can  say  *  Thank  Heaven  ! '  she  wrongs  again. 

Hence  'Wro'nging  />/>/.  a. 

1845  J.  C.  Mangan  German  Anihol.  II.  60  That  strong. . 
devotion  which.. saved  from  wronging  stain  the  sacred 
garland  of  Homage. 

Wrong-doer  (rp*r)d«:9j).  Also  ■wrongdoer, 
[f.  Wrong  sb.^  -j-  Doer.]    One  who  does  wrong. 

1.  One  who  commits  wrongful,  unjust,  or  blame- 
worthy acts ;  one  who  transgresses  or  offends  against 
the  moral  law. 

1387-8  T.UsK  Test.  Love  n.  xiil.  (Skeat)].  18  Suche  maner 
badnesse,  whiche  is  used  to  purifye  wrong-doers,  is  som- 
what,  ci^so  tr.  De  Imitatione  \u.  li.  123,  I  knowe  hov  all 
l>inge  is  doon,  I  knowe  )7e  wronge  doer  &  suffrer. 
c  1460  FoRTEscUE  Abs.  fy  Ltvu  Man.  iv.  (1885)  116  That  he 
defende  his  peple  ayenst  wronge  doers  inwarde  bi  justice. 
Ibid.y  AH  the  wronge  doers  of  be  reaume.  a  1513  Fabyan 
Chron.  (1811)  307  Wyllyam,  which  was.. a  defendor  of  y« 
pore  people  agayne  extorcioners  &  wronge  doers,  was  by 
them  put  wrongfully  to  deth.  a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  11. 
xxii,  She  resolved  tospende  all  her  yeares.  .in.  .praying  for 
the  wrong-dooer.  i6iz  Bp.  Hall  Couten/pl.,  O.  T.  iv.  ii,  p  11 
Who  is  so  ready  to  except  and  exclaim  as  the  wrong  doer? 
1660  R,  Coke  Povuer  <5-  SubJ.  183  [That]  the  King.. may 
both  govern  and  rule.. the  Holy  Church,  and  that  he  defend 
the  same  from  wrong-doers.  1703  Rowe  Ulysses  iii.  i,  Vin- 
dictive Jove  prepares  his  Thnnder.  Let  the  Wrongndoer 
and  the  Tyrant  tremble.  1795-6  Wordsw.  Borderers  v. 
Z071  He  forgave  The  wrong  and  the  wrong-doer.  1849 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  646  'Jhey  were, .men  of  blame- 
less life,  and. .were  regarded. .not  as  wrongdoers,  but  as 
martyrs.  z88o  W.  H.  D.  Adams  Wrecked  Lives  Ser.  i.  p.  iv, 
'I'he  unerring  Nemesis  of  Failure  dogs  the  footsteps  of  the 
wrongdoers. 

2.  Law.  One  who  is  guilty  of  a  wrong,  tort,  or 
trespass;  a  trespasser,  tort-feasor;  a  law-breaker. 

1501  Nottingham  Rec.  (1S85)  III.  306  The  seid  Mayrez 
and  brethern  . .  shall , .  punysshe  the  wrongdoers  therin 
in  such  maner  as  they  may  lawfully  do.  1628  Coke 
On  Litt,  i8r  For  that  {action]  maketh  him  a  wrong  doer. 
1642  —  Inst.  II.  168  If  the  goods  or  merchandises  ..  be 
..taken  away  by  certaine  wrong  doers  not  knowne.  ijvS 
Ayliffe  Parergon  171  If  any  Seat,, be  taken  away  by  a 
Stranger,  the  Church-warden . .  may  have  their  Action  against 
the  Wrong-doer.  1768  Blackstone  Comm.  III.  182  A  writ 
of  entry  in  the  post,  .only  alleges  the  injury  of  the  wrong- 
doer. 18x8  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  142  For  the  same  acts 
that  are  good,  when  done  by  the  person  who  has  right,  are 
not  sufficient  in  the  case  of  a  wrong-doer.  1856  N.  Brit. 
Rev.  XXVI.  271  Shall  the  master. .be  answerable  pecu- 
niarily  to  the  dead  man's  widow,  or  shall  it  be  the  wrong- 
doer? 1911  Times  17  May  3/4  He, , denied  that  the  mere 
fact,  .relieved  a  wrongdoer  from  paying  damages. 

Wrong-doing'  {jp'^^uA^ ),  vbl.  sb.  Also 
wrongdoing,  [i.  as  prec.  +  Doing  vbL  sb^  The 
actioij  of  doing  wrong  or  amiss,  or  the  fact  of 
wrong  being  done. 

1.  Transgression  of  or  offence  against  the  moral 
or  established  law;  reprehensible  action  or  be- 
haviour; evil-doing,  misdoing ;  misconduct. 

Rare  before  19th  c.    In  frequent  use  from  c  j86o. 

X480  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  444  The  Priour  &  Couent . ,  desiren 
restitucion  of  such  wrongedoyng.  1547  Latimer  in  Foxe 
A.  <y  M.  (1563)  1352  He  that  is  so  obstacle  and  vntractable 
in  wickednes  and  wronge  doing.  i68x  Robertson  Phraseol. 
Gen.  1355  To  withstand  the  doing  of  wrong ;  to  be  against 
wrong  doing,  obsistere  injnriae.  j828-3a  Webster.  1837 
Ht.  Martineau  Soc.  Amer.  III.  10  The  idea  of  honour 
is  such  as  to  exclude  all  fear,  except  of  wrong-doitig.  1858 
Gen.  p.  Thompson  Audi  Alt.  Ixxv.  II.  25  It  is  the  rule  of 
heaven,  that  wrong-doing  shall  bring  sorrow.  1891  Farbar 
Darkn.  ^  Dawn  xxii,  To  act  [thus].. would  have  been  to 
betray  uneasiness  and  confess  wrongdoing. 

2.  A  wrongful  or  blameworthy  action. 

1874  M.  Creighton  Hist.  Ess.  i.  (1902)  21  A  wrong-doing 
of  which  it  felt  no  guilt.  1899  Crockett  Kit  Kennedy  245 
[She]  seemed  to  have  suffered  for  every  body  else's  wrong- 
doings. 

Wrong-doing,  ///.  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
doing,  pr.  pple.  of  Doz'.]  That  does  wrong,  harm, 
or  ill;  prone  to  or  committing  wrongful  actions. 

c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (Prose)  xxxi.  23  pat  te  celerefise  sal 
..be  meke,  and  sobur,  and  noht..noius,  ne  wrangdoande 
[L.  inj'uriosus].  1718  Vv-ioJi.  Solomon  iii.  205  The.. violent 
Will  of  the  wrong-doing  Great.  1901  Daily  Ne^vs  3  Jan.  6/1 
The  populations  of  wrong-doing  cities  must  pay. 

Wronge,  etc.,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  Wring  e;. 

Wronged  (vqd),  //>/.  a.   [f.  Wrong  v.  +  -ed  i.] 

1.  Of  persons,  etc. :  Wrongfully,  unfairly,  or 
unjustly  treated;  affected  harmfully  or  prejudicially; 
injured. 

a  1547  Surrey  yEtuid  iv.  463  The  wronged  bed  by  me  of 
my  deare  Sonne,  Whom  I  defraud  of  the  Hisperian  crown. 
1561  Norton  &  Sackv.  Gorbodnc  i.ii,  The  smaller  compasse 
that  the  realme  doth  holde,.  .The  nearer  [is]  justice  to  the 
wronged  poore.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill^  v.  iii.  j2i  The 
wronged  Soules  Of  bntcher'd  Princes.  x6a2  Mabbe  tr..-i/^- 
7ttaiCs  Guztnan  dAlf.  11.  178  A  wronged  womans  reuenge. 
i68x  Otway  Soldiers  Fort.  v.  (1735)  111  Take  this  wrong'd 
Lady  home  and  use  her  handsomely.  1709  Atterbury  Serm, 
{1726)  II.  221  He  resolves  to  make  Personal  Restitution, 
where  the  Wrong  can  be  discover'd  and  the  wrong'd  Person 
reach'd.  1806  Surr  Winter  in  Lond,  1 1. 104  Some  wronged 
female  orphan  of  this  old  Abbey.     1848  Dickens  Dombey 
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xxiii,  Two  dragon  sentries,  .on  duty  over  the  wronged  inno- 
cence imprisoned.  1891  Farhar  Darkn.  Sf  Dawn  viii,  The 
knight.,  was  charged  with  favour  towards  tlie  wronged 
Britannicus. 

absol.  1582  MuLCASTER  Elementarie  {i()2^)  16^  The  name 
of  Christians,  which  verie  litle  enioyneth  a  serch  to  avoyd 
contention, euen  by  submission  of  tlie  wronged.  1691  Mayd- 
MAN  Nav.  Spec.  187  That  the  strong  Man  be.. made  to 
restore  the  Wronged  to  his  Right.  1864  [see  WrongecJ. 
1891  J.  K.  Stephen  Quo  Musa  Tendis?  35  When  the 
wronger  falls  and  the  wronged  wins  bays. 

2.  Of  things  :  Subjected  to  detriment,  prejudice, 
or  unfavourable  bias. 

1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  BiondCs  Eromena  25  The  vengeance 
of  my  wronged  honour.  1644  Mii.ton  Divorce  fed.  2)  4  He 
therefore,  .shall  restore  the  much  wrong'd  and  over-sorrow'd 
state  of  matrimony.  165a  Benlowes  Theoph.  11.  Ixi,  She  sees 
defamed  Glory,  wronged  Right,  1849  Lytton  K.  Arthur 
V.  viii.  On  thy  wronged  grave  one  hand  appeasing  lays  The 
humble  flower.  1875  Browning  Aristoph.  Apol.  125  Strain 
a  point  the  other  way,  And  handsomely  exaggerate  wronged 
truth  I 

fb.  Perverted.   Obs,  rar€~^, 

1619  A.  Newman  Pleas.  Vis.  C  3  b.  Besides,  preferments 
would  attend  On  me  that  I  might  be  the  end,  Whereat  Mens 
wronged  thoughts  might  aime. 

3.  Diseased ;  having  the  normal  functions  dis- 
ordered. 

1634  T.  Johnson  Parey's  Ckirurg.  Whs.  xv.  ii.  562  Great 
paine  in  the  interim  torments  tlie  patient  by  reason  of  the 
wronged  periostium.        Mod.  Sc,  A  wranged  stomach. 

fWrongeld.  Obs.  rare.  Also  wrongeyeld. 
[?f.  Wrong  sb.^  +yeldY\'E.\A)sb.']  A  form  of  tallage. 

X340  in  Cal.  Rotuloruvi  Patent.  (1802)  137/2  Rex  con- 
firmavit  relaxacionem  Tiioma:  Comitis  NorfT[olk].  .concess- 
am  tenentibus  suis.  .manerij  de  Lopham..de  quodam  lalla- 
gio  vocato  Wrongelde.  [Cf.  Ibid.  (1898)  545  Le  Wrongeyeld. J 

"Wrongen,  obs.  var.  Wrung///,  a. 
Wronger    (r^'qaa).     Also    4   wrongar.      [f. 
Wrong  v,  +  -er  1,     Cf.  LG.  wranger  distorter.] 

1.  One  who  wrongs  another;  a  person  who  does 
wrong  or  amiss;  an  inflicter  of  wrong,  harm,  or 
injury ;  a  wrong-doer. 

Freq.  from  c  1840  (often  contrasted  with  wronged). 

c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  v.  xiii.  549  Defenders  ajens  wrongers 
and  (Jiifamers  of  the . .  wickid  world.  1591  Spenser  M.  Hub' 
berd  10^8  That  he  should  warne  the  wronger  lo  appeare.  .at 
Court,  It  to  defend.  1594  Barnfikld  Shepk.  Content  xxv. 
If  any  by  his  fellowes  be  opprest,  The  wronger.  .Shall  be 
well  bangd.  a  1618  [see  WringebJ.  1667  Phil.  Trans.  II, 
457  A  great  Wronger  of  our  Nation.  i8z.  E.  Elliot  Corn 
Law  Rhymes  U904)  23  In  our  prayers,  If  we  forget  our 
wrongers,  may  we  be  Vile  as  their  virtues.  1864  Tbevelvan 
Compel.  Wallah  (1866)  228  Utterly  unable  to  make  out 
wlieiher  his  client  was  the  wronged  or  the  wronger,  guilty 
or  not  guilty.  1895  W.  Watson  Purple  East  {1S96)  i& 
A  charge  from  Hini  Who  watches.. To  smite  the  wronger 
with  thy  destined  rod. 

2.  An  injurer  or  misuser  ^something. 

1591  Troub.  Raigne  K.  John  ii.  152  Arme  thee,  traytor, 
wronger  of  renowne.  1610  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Faitkf.  Shepk.  iv. 
i.  Learn  not  to  be  a  wronger  Of  your  word  ;  was  not  your 
promise  laid,  a  1625  —  Noble  Gent.  i.  i,  Do  not  give  thy 
self,  .so  open  vile,  So  great  a  wronger  of  thy  worth,  so  low. 
X7a7  Bailey  (vol.  II), /Kr^w^/aw^r'i' (old  Records),  misgrown 
'J'rees  that  will  never  prove  limber,  q.  d.  Wrongers  of  Land. 

"Wrongful  (rf?*nful),  a.  Also  5  wrangful.  [f. 
Wrong  so.  +  -ful.] 

1.  Full  of  wrong,  injustice,  or  injury;  marked  or 
characterized  by  wrong,  unfairness,  or  violation  of 
equity ;  unfair. 

c  13H  [see  Wrackful  a^\  1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810) 
211  Pandolf  proued  J>e  kyng,  in  his  disputeson.  He  ma>'n- 
tend  wrongfulleJ)ing,  &  wild  tonoreson.  1390  Goweh  Conf. 
1.358  Of  his  wrongful  herte  he  demethThat  al  iswel.  e:t445 
Pecock  Donetg\  pouj  al  l^is  lijf  be  foule,  pcynful,.  .vnkyndc, 
wrongful.  ?  i5«o  Ld.  J.  Butler  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11. 
II.  51  There  is  noot hinge  so  unjusteor  sowrongfuU  but  our 
Deputie  here,  .wolde.  .suffer.. the  same.  1553  Ascham 
Germany  10  This  fact  was  very  wrongfull  of  the  Pope  for 
the  deede.  x6o8  Vorksh.  Trag.  i.  ii,  Heape  not  wrongfull 
shame  On  her.  1697  Dkyden  ^neis  vi.  581  Nor  want  they 
lots,  nor  judges  to  review  The  wrongful  sentence.  x8io 
SoVTHv.s  Kehania  ii.  iv.  In  that  wrongful  and  upbraiding 
tone  Kehama  found  relief.  1859  I.  Taylor  Logic  in  Theol. 
261  A  wrongful  policy  may  be  maintained.  1879  Tolkgee 
Foots  E*-r.  xl.  301  He  regarded  slavery  simply  as  an  un- 
natural and  wrongful  accident. 

b.  Of  actions :  Ferformed,  executed,  or  done 
unjustly,  unfairly,  or  harmfully ;  injurious,  harmful ; 
unjust. 

c  i3as  spec.  Gy  War7v.  61B  J?e  kinde  of  J>i  manhede  Wolde 
haue  wreche  of  wrongful  dede.  1300  Gower  Con/l  1.  358 
Thei  wrongfull  werres  usen.  c  1400  Love  Bon.tTent.  Mirr. 
(1908)  186  5^uy"gs  occasioun  of  offence.. by  envie,  false 
couetise,  and  wrongful  demynge.  150a  Ord.  Crysten  Men 
(W.  de  W.  1506)  jv.  viii.  Q  iv  b.  In  suche  maner  that  the 
stroke  or  the  betynge  after  yo  ryght  may  be  sayd  crucll  & 
wrongfull.  ^z  1586  Sidney  Arcotiia  11.  vi,  Where  daunger 
would  offer  to  make  any  wrongfull  ihreatning  upon  him. 
A1667  Jer.  Taylor(J.),  He.,  must  redeem  his  fault  by  alms, 
according  to  the  value  of  his  wrongful  dealing,  x'jm^  Bailey 
(vol.  II),  ^'jw?-//«^, a  wrongful  taking  that  which  is  another's 
Right.  1839-40  WoHUSw.  Sofin.t  *Fit  retribution^  ^  She 
plants  weil-measured  terrors  in  the  road  Of  wrongfi^l  acts. 
1877  E.  R.  CoNHER  Basis  (/ Faith  v.  203  Passion,  prejudice, 
and  corrupt  self-interest  make  wrongful  entrance. 

t2.  Of  persons  :  That  commits  wrong;  that  does 
wrong  or  injustice  to  (or  against)  another.  Cf. 
Wrong  a.  4.  Obs, 

138a  WvcLiF  Luke  xii.  58  Lest  perauenture.  .the  domes- 
man  bitake  thee  to  the  wrongful  axere,  and,  the  wTongfu! 
axcre  sende  thee  in  to  prisoun.  a  1425  Cursor  M.  2204 
(Trin.),  pis  nembrot  [was],  .wrongful  emperour,  Robber  & 
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monqueUer  greet,  tbid.  11539  W'roo^  wex  ^at  wrongful 
[v.r.  wrangwis]  kyng  [=  Herod].  1549  Covf.rdale,  etc. 
Erastn.  Par.  Rom.  25  It  foloweth  not  that  God  is  to  any  man 
wrongfull.  Ibid,  x  Cor.  40  Yf  we  ryse  not,,  .bothe  you  and 
I.. are  also  founde  wrongful  agaynst  god.  a  1586  Sidney 
Ps,  xxxvni.  X,  Mighty  wrongfull  foes,  Whodoevill  for  good. 
1614  R.  Harris  Samuels  J'ungraU . (idiB)  22,  I  sh^l  be 
wrongfull  to  conceale  the  other. 

3.  a.  That  is  contrary  to  law,  statute,  or  estab- 
lished rtile ;  unlawful,  illegal,  tortious. 

f  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  P567  Toyeuen  conseil  toareysen 
wrongful  custumes  and  taillages.  X459  Paston  Lett.  I.  454 
The  wrongfull  entre.  .made  upon  serteyn  personys  feflfyd  to 
myn  use.  1483  Nottingham  Rec.  (1883)  II.  3:5  pe  seld 
forcible  &  wrongfulle  entree  punysshable  grevously  oy  your 
lawcs.  1596  Spenser  State  Irtl.  Wks.  (Globe)  622/2  The 
wrongfull  distrayning  of  any  mans  goodes.  1628  Coke  On 
Litt.  277  b,  When  an  estranger  that  no  ri^hc  hath  presenteth 
to  a  Church,,. the  wrongfull  act.. is  called  an  Usurpation. 
XT^g  Jacob  Law  Diet.  s.v.  Tres/xiss^  They  were  the  Goods 
of  the  PiaintiflT,  when  the  Taking  will  be  wrongful.  1766 
Blackstone  Comm.  II.  ix.  150  Unless  the  owner. .will 
declare  his  continuance  to  be  tortious,  or,  in  common  lan- 
guage, wrongful.  1844  Macaulay  S/.  6  June  (1854)  327 
All  the  statutes  of  limitation,  .sanction  possession  which 
was  originally  wrongful.  1863 Chambers* £ncycL\\\.  462/1 
It  was  regarded  as  treason  to  tlie  king,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
a  wrongful  detaining  of  his  free  liegeman.  X871  Freeman 
Norm.  CoTUj.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  36  To  charge  Godric  with 
.wrongful  occupation  of  the  King's  land. 

b.  Of  persons:  That  is  such  without  legitimacy 
or  right;  holding  office,  possession,  etc.,  unlawfully 
or  illegally;  having  no  legal  right  or  claim; 
=  Wrong  a.  1 2. 

1567  GoLDiNG  Oviifs  Met,  V.  60  In  reuengement  of  the 
right  against  the  wrongfull  heyre.  1597  Hooker  £i:c/.  PoL 
V.  Ixii.  5  19  Charge  them  we  cannot  as.  .wrongfull  possess- 
ors of  that  whereunto  they  haue  right.  x6ia  Drayton  Poly- 
olb.  xii.  359  His.  .son . .  to  death  was  lastly  done.  To  set  his 
rightful  Crown  upon  a  wrongful  head.  X768  Blackstone 
Comm.  III.  26 1  Seizing  the  franchise, or  ousting  the  wrong- 
ful possessor.  1835  Y>ick.v.ss Sk,  Jioz^Creenwich Pair,'YhcTe 
is  a  rightful  heir..;  and  a  wrongful  heir,  who  loves  her  too. 
f  C.  Unjustly  detained.    Obs,  rarff~^. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  viii.  27  The  Prince,  .did  of  him  re. 
quere  That  Damzell,  whom  he  held  as  wrongfull  prisonere, 

1 4.  Of  the  nature  of  error ;  mistaken,  incorrect, 
erroneous.   Obs.  rare. 

c  X470  Cath.  A  ngi.  424/a  (A.),  Wrongfulle,  erroneus.    xs6a    [ 
CoorcK  Answ.  Priv.  Masse  113  To  depende  vpon  your 
wrongefull  interprctacion  of  Cfiristes  wordes. 

Wrongfully  (r^-qfuli),  aJv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY 1*.] 
In  a  wrong  or  wrongful  manner ;  wrongly. 

1.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
justice  or  equity;  unjustly,  tmfairly. 

In  very  frequent  use  from  c  1400  to  c  1600. 

c  X374  Chauckr  Troylui  \.  414  If  ^at  I  consente,  I  wrong- 
fully Compleyiie  i-wj-a.  138a  Wvclif  Luke  iii.  14  He  seith 
to  hem,  Smytc  je  wrongfulli  no  man.  C1440  Jacob's  Well 
a75  pou  scesi  gode  lyuerys  suffere  wrongefully.  X474  Caxtom 
Chesse  i.  ii.  (1883)  la  He  was  dampned  to  deth  wrongfully, 
tf  15x3  [see  Wrong-doer  ij.  «X586  Sidney -^nro^f/a  in.  xiv, 
Not  to  suffer  such  treasures  to  be  wrongfully  hidden.  X634 
W.  TiBWHYT  tr.  Baizac's  Lett.  (vol.  I)  i«i  Justice  so  exact 
..that  they  will  not  condemn  the  Devil  himself  wrongfully. 
1697  Dryden  yEneis  v.  447  Salius.. pleads  the  prize  is 
wrongfully  conferred.  1759  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  l  xix,  \yhen 
once  a  vile  name  was  wrongfully  or  injudiciously  given. 
i8s3  Scorr  Quentin  D.  xxvi,  If  he  acted  wrongfully,  it 
was  in  no  shape  by  any  precept  or  example.  1893  iliss 
Cholmondkuiv  Diana  Tempest  iv,  When  a  man  was  wrong- 
fully keeping  possession  of  many  thousands. 

b.  In  an  illegal  orimlawful  manner;  contrary  to 
the  law;  unlawfully,  illegally,  tortiously. 

,1439  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  119  All  maner  land  that  is  holden 
by  me  or  yn  my  name  wrongfully.     1480  Coventry  Leet  Bk.    j 
446  Also  the  people   .hurten  the  ffysshe  in  Swanneswel-pole    { 
be  |>eir  wasshyng  ther,  which  they  don  wrongfully.     1554    j 
tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  in.  115  b,  Yf  a  man  wrongfully 
take  my  goode-i.     a  1548   Hal(.  Chron.y  Edw.  /l^^  23<  b,    1 
Poftsessions,  which  wer  from  you  bothe  torciously  and  wrong-    ! 
fully -with  holden.     1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abns.  u.  (1882)30    1 
If  they  possess  tbem  [sc.  their  lands]  wrongfully,  then  ought    1 
they  to  surrender  their  tytle.    X651  Hobbls  Leviath.  n.  xxi.    | 
113  A  man  might  enter  in  to  bis  own  Land,  (and  dispossesse    , 
such  as  wrongfully  possessed  it,)  by  force.    x7Sa-3  Act  26    ■ 
G40.  11^  c.  19  S  5  Where  any  such  Goods,  .arc  wrongfully 
bought,  sold,  or  concealed.     X768  Blacksto.se  C^/»m.  ill. 
4  When  [another].,  wrongfully  detains  one's  wife,  child,  or    j 
servant.     x8io  W.  Selwvx  La-w  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  2)  II.  1249    | 
Plea,  that,  .because  the  gate  was  wrongfully  erected  across    j 
the  same,  the  defendant  pulled  it  down.    i8855irN.Linolky 
in  Law  Refi.  14  (^.B.D.  816  I'he  sons*  goods  were  in  this 
case  wrongfully  seized. 

f  2.  In  an  improper  fashion ;  incorrectly,  Obs. 

1549-50  in  Pettus  Fodinx  Reg.  (1670)  91  Where  they  find 
any  Ground  wrought  wroni;fully  by  any  man,  contrary  to 
the  right  and  custom  of  the  Mise.  155X  T.  VV11.SON  Logike 
b  ij  h,  Knotty  Subtiltecs  that  are  bothe  false,  and  wrongfully 
framed  together. 

b.  Mistakenly;  erroneously;  falsely. 

X743  IJULKELEV  &  CuMMi.ss  Voy.  S.  Seos  180  The  Governor 
was  right  in  his  Conjecture,  and  did  not  suspect  them 
wrongfully.  1896  Allbuti's  Syit,  Med.  I.  123,  1  am  forced 
to  assume,  i»erli.ips  wrongfully,  that  [etc.]. 

WroxigfallieBS  (r(7'i]fulnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NKSS.]  The  state,  quality,  or  character  of  being 
wrong  or  wrongful ;  absence  of  right,  equity,  or 
justice;  wrongness. 

a  X4>5  Cursor  M,  7546  (Trin.),  Nou^er  may  iren  nor  stele 
were  monncs  wrongfulnes  wele,  1583  Goldino  Calvin  en 
Dtut.  xxxvii.  222/2  To  abstainc  from  anoyance,  wrongful- 
nesse,  and  violence.  X587  —  /?«■  iJ/tJrwij^'Xvi.  (1592)  264  Wit 
is  maimed  with  ignorance.  Will  with  wrongfulnesse.  1647 
SnuGGK  Anglia  Hidiviva  \u  iv.  98  The  right  or  wrong- 


fulness of  this  that  hath  been  said.  1856  R.  A,  Vaucham 
Mystics  (i860)  I,  I.  ii,  13  The  summary  expulsion  of  all 
superstition,  wrongfulness,  and  iil-wili,  x866  Sat,  Rev.  28 
Apr.  488/2  [To]  allege  the  wrongfulness  of  his  own  acquisi- 
tion. 1880  Matthew  Wyclif^s  ^Vks.  393  On  the  Wrongful* 
ness  of  the  Clergy  holding  Secular  Office. 

t  Wrong-half,  v,  Obs.  rare.  Also  4  wrang- 
halue,  5  -half,  [f.  Wrong  a.  10  + Half  j*^.  i.] 
trans.  In  fulling:  To  dress  the  reverse  side  of 
(cloth)  in  some  manner. 

^1400  Little  Red  Bk.  Bristol  (igoo)  II.  8  Qe  nul  folour 
face  amesner..nul  drap  al  molyn  auant  qil  soit  lauee  et 
apparaillee  en  manere  qe  home  appele  Wranghaltted.  X5X4 
Coventry  Leet  Bk.  640  J>^  non  of  the  occupacion.  .wrong- 
half  no  cloth  but  only  vse  dobyns  or  smoth  tesyls.  1518 
Ibid,  659  That  no  man.  .put  no  cloth  to  ony  walker  to  full 
but  if  he  will  burle  it  &  ^vranghalf  it  within  the  Cite.  Ibid^^ 
That  hytt  be  well  byrled  &.  .truly  wranghalft, 

Wro'nglieaa,  sb.  and  a*  Also  -wrong- head, 
[f.  Wbong  a.  +  Head  sb,'\ 

A.  sb,  A  perverse  or  wrong-headed  person ;  one 
who  displays  perversity  of  judgement. 

17*9  Mandeville  Fab.  Bees  11.  p.  v,  There  really  are  such 
Wrongheads  in  the  World,  as  will  fancy  Vices  to  be  en- 
couraged, when  they  see  them  expos'd.  X737  Bracken 
Farriery  Impr.  (1756)  I.  168  The  Family  of  the  Wrong- 
Heads  is,  ,a  very  numerous  one.  X753  tr.  Genat-ds  School 
0/ Man  189  The  part  of.  .a  wronghead  acted  to  perfection, 
xSas  Blackw.  Mag.  XII.  630  There  is  another  point  on 
which '  the  Wrongheads '  are  equally  mistaken.  1853  Tkench 
Proverbs  57  Obstinate  wrongheads,  who  will  take  no  counsel 
except  from  calamities. 

B.  adj.  =  Wrong-headed  a. 

173a  Pope  Hor.  Sat.  11.  ii.  148  This  jealous,  waspish, 
wrong-head,  rhyniing  race.  1850  Lever  R,  Cashel  liii, 
Tiernay  is  in  one  of  his  wrong-head  humours. 

Wrong  heaxi  :  see  Wrong  sb?-  4. 
Wrong-headed,  a,      (Stress  variable.)    Also 
wrougheaded.     [f,  Wroxg  a, :  cf.  prec] 

1.  Having  a  perverse  judgement  or  intellect; 
persistent  or  obstinate  in  erroneous  opinion;  per- 
versely or  obstinately  wrong. 

In  frequent  use  from  c  1750. 

x73a  Berkeley  Alciphr,  vi.  §  26  The  pious  fraud  of  some 
wrong-headed  Christian.  1751  Smollett  Per.Ptc.  xxi.  The 
charactersof  these  wrong-headed  enthusiasts.  1809  Malkin 
Gil  Bias  VI.  i.  f  5  The  most;wrong-headed  retail  dealer  in 
the  town.  XS48  Thackeray  Wan,  Fair  xx.  There's  no 
reason  she  should  die  or  live  miserably  because  you  are 
wrong-headed.  X883  Daily  Tel,  10  Nov.  5/1  The  furious 
zeal  of  wrong-headed  bigots. 

2.  Marked  or  characterized  by  perversity  of  judge- 
ment. 

"735  Berkeley  Querist  §  #36  So  long  as  we  entertain  a 
wronghcaded  distrust  of  England.  1753  Miss  CouhiKV.  Art 
Torment,  i.  iv,  The  wrong-headed  anger  of  her  master.  1809 
W.  Irving  Knickerb.  iv.  \.  (1S6O  116  Carts  that  went  before 
the  horses;  weather-cocks  that  turned  against  the  wind  ;  and 
otlier  wrong-headed  contrivances.  x8^  Dickens  O.  Twist 
xviii.Wrong-headed  and  treacherous  behaviour.  191X  Times 
19  Oct.  5/3  Had  her  Southern  Slav  policy  been  less  per- 
sistently wrong-headed. 

Hence  Wrong-hea'dedly  adv, 

1737  Hervey's  Mem,  (1848)  II.  3^8  (He]  insisted,  very 
wrongheadedly,  that  he  would  have  hi*  directions  in  writing. 
a  1776  Johnson  in  BoswcU  Li/e{i()o^)  1. 30 [The  headmaster] 
was  very  severe,and  wrongheadedly  severe.  x866^  thenxunt 
31  Mar.  427/3  The  man.. would  act  very  wrongheadedly, 
1906  Deuly  Ckron.  23  .'Vug.  3/1  This  was  to  make,  wrong- 
headedly,  a  toil  of  pleasure, 

Wrong-hea  dedness.  Also  wrongheaded- 
ness.     [i;  prec.  -t-  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  character  of  being  wrong- 
headed;  perversity  of  judgement  or  intellect. 

In  frequent  use  from  c  1850. 

1740  Cheyne  Regimen  p.  xii,  The  Limits  that  separat  \Vis- 
domfrom  Folly,  Wrong-headedness  from  intellectual  Sanity. 
1751  H.  Wali-ole  Lett,  to  Mann  (1834)  III.  5  There  is  no 
end  of  his  misfortunes  and  wrong-headedness.  X79J  Ann, 
Rcg.y  Hist.  8  The  wrougheaded  ness  and  insanity  of  Mr. 
Godwin's  publication  must  be  admitted.  1834  H.  Miller 
Scenes  <$•  Leg.  xxiv.  (1857)  341  'I'he  wronglieadedncss  of  a 
jury,  i860  GossE  Rom,  Nat.  Hist.  299  [It]  is  enough  with 
many  to  convict  the  inquirer  of  wrong-headedness  and 
credulity.  X889  Baring-Gould  Arminell  xli.  Through 
youthful  impetuosity  and  wrongheadedness  I  have  jumped 
out  of  my  social  world. 

2.  With  pL     A  perverse  or  untoward  act. 

X748  Chesterf.  Let,  18  Nov.,  He  was  enabled.. to  carry 
them  [jc.  the  Powers]  on  to  the  main  object  of  the  wa^ 
notwithstanding  their  . .  separate  views,  jealousies,  and 
wrongheadednesses. 

Wronging  (rf^i"])?  "^^^^  ^^*  P-  Wrong  v.  + 
-iNGi.]     'i'he   action   of  doing  wrong  or   acting 

wrongfully;  an  instance  of  this, 

c  1440  Pecock  Repr.m.  xviL  395  I  f  remedie  of  this  wronging 
schulcfe  be  do  in  this  wey.  c  X450  Godstow  Reg.  4 16  Without 
ony  wrongyng  of  the  heires.  .of  the  forsaid  Thomas.  1549 
Cqvehdale,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  i  John  iv.  51  1  h^  f".*"*  ^^  ^ 
worldcly  spjrite  prouideth  for  bis  owne  commoditie  at  al 
handes,  yea  euen  with  wronging  of  his  brother.  1604  Ho. 
Comm.  Jrnl.  I.  218/2  [They]  were  Instruments  of. .much 
wronging  and  oppressing  the  People.  x6»4  Admiralty  Crt, 
Exam.  28  April  (MS.),  That  their  shippe  might.. not  bee 
overpressed  with  saile  to  the  wrongeinge  of  her.  X659  Gentl, 
Call.  (1696)  7  A  wronging,  a  calumniating  even  of  the  very 
Devil.  x7»o  A.  Petrie  Rules  Good  Deportm.  (1877)  116 
Tliis  not  only  is  a  wronging  of  the  Magistrate  of  his  Right, 
but  it  wrongs  all  fair  Traders.  X867  A.  L.  Goriwn  Ashtaroth 
Wks.  (1912)  253  Yet  I  forgive  your  wronging,. .1  call  your 
bitters  sweet. 

Wrongish  (r/7-i)iJ),  a,  [f.  Wbong  a.  +  -i3H.] 
Somewhat  wrong. 


1849  Carlyle  in  Froude  Life  in  Lond  (1884)  II.  22  All 
these  paper  bundles  were  written  last  summer,  and  are 
wrongish,  every  word  of  them, 

Wrongless  (rp-qles).  rarg-^,  [f.  Wkong  sb.'^  + 
-LESS.]     Devoid  of,  free  from,  wrong. 

1755  Johnson,  Wronglessly,  adv.  (from  wrongless),  [Hence 
in  Ash  (1775)  and  later  Diets.] 

Wronglessly  (r(?*r|lesU),  (Z(/2^.  rare.  [Cf.  prec. 
and  -LY  2.]  Without  doing  wrong  or  inflicting 
injuiy ;  harmlessly. 

a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  1.  xv,  He  was..deerly  esteemed  of 
her  for  his  exceeding  good  parts,  being  honorablie  courteous, 
and  wroiiglesly  vaKaunt.  x868  G.  Macdonald  R.  Falconer 
II.95Somewoman..mayhavedarkenedhisstory — darkened 
it  wronglessly,  it  may  be  with  coldness,  or  only  with  death. 

Wrongly  (r^'gli),  adv.  Also  4  WTongli, -liche; 
5  north,  wrrangeli,  9  Sc.  and  north. dial,  -wxangly. 
[f.  WitoNU  a.  +  -LY  2.  Cf.  ON.  rangliga,  Norw. 
ranglege\  'iA^yf.T/raftglika,  Da,,  vrange/ig,'] 

1.  In  a  wrong,  undue,  or  inappropriate  fashioR ; 
unfittingly,  improperly.     Also  Comb. 

X303  R.  liRUKSE  Handl,  Synne  11069  A^ensGod,  heysnat 
quyte  pat  sufrre]>for  hysowne  profyte  Holy  cherche  wrongly 
bejyueTo  ^o  men  ^atwykkedlylyue.  « 1586  Sidney ^rc<i- 
dia  ni.vii,  So  wrongly-consorted  a  power  could  not  resist  the 
ready  minded  force  of  Amphialus.  a  X830  SirT.  Lawrence 
in  Williams  Life  <S-  Corr.  (1831)  1. 131, 1  began  life  wrongly, 

1  spent  more  money  than  I  earnedjand  Accumulated  debts. 
1848  Mrs.  Gaskkll  Mary  Barton  ix,  She . .  was  so  afraid  of 
speaking  wrongly,  that  she  was  silent.     1904  Daily  Chron. 

2  May  5/6  A  wrongly-set  switch. 

b.  Inaccurately ;  incorrectly.  Cf.  Wbongpullt 
adv,  2. 

1633  I?  Ware]  Spenser's  State  Irtl.  Pref.  ^  3  b,  He  deceased 
at  Westminster  in  the  year  1599.  (others  have  it  wrongly 
1598.)  x6^  Locke  Hum.  Una.  n.  xi.  §  13-  71  Mad  Men,., 
having  jomed  together  some  Ideas  very  wrongly,,  .mistake 
them  for  'I'ruths.  x8i8  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  414  The 
judgement  is  evidently  misstated, or  wrongly  printed.  1858 
[seeURiNOMETER].  x89a  Phoio^r.Ann.\\.  735  If  any  houses 
have  been  omitted,  or  wrongly  included  under  any  heading. 
C.  In  an  erroneous  manner;  by  mistake  or 
misapprehension ;  erroneously,  mistakenly ;  « 
Wrongfully  adv,  2  b. 

X755  Johnson,  Misbeliever^ .  .one  who  holdsa  false  religion, 
or  believes  wrongly.  1809-14  Wordsw.  E.xcurs.  v.  508 
What  sees  he  but  a  creature  . .  that  yearns,  Regrets  or 
trembles^  wrongly,  or  too  much;  Hopesrashly.  1838  James 
Robber  iv.  You  construe  what  I  have  said  very  wrongly. 
X884  tr.  Loize's  Logic  407  To  us,  rightly  or  wrongly,  general 
principles  appear  rather  as  [etc.].  1918  Tivtes  Lit.  Suppl. 
28  Mar.147/1  The  methods . .  have,  rightly  or  wrongly,  largely 
fallen  into  discredit. 

2.  In  an  unfair,  unjust,  or  inequitable  manner ; 
unjustly,  unfairly;  =  Wrongfully  adv.  i. 

1340  Ayenb.  8  And  yet  2ene5eJ>  he  more  bet  dej?  oJ>er  por- 
chacej?  ssame  oJ>er  harm  to  ojren  wronglicne,  1393  Langi- 
P.  PI.  C.  IV.  92  False  puple,  That  by-gylen  good  men  and 
greue(>  hem  wrongUche.  c  1400  Cato's  Morals  in  Cursor  AL 
App.  1672  A-gaine  man  ri5twise  striue  |>ou  in  na  wise,  ne 
wrangeli  him  greue.  1419  26  Pol.  Poems  69  To  wynne 
wrongly  wele,  wod  J?ey  gan  wede.  c  1450  Myrr.  our  Lady e 
II.  249  Slany  of  them  wrongly  wandrynge  from  the  ryghtnes 
of  faythe.  CX586  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps.  lxix.  ii.  Wrongly 
sett  to  worke  my  woe.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  i.  v.  23  Tliou., 
would'st  not  play  false,  And  yet  would'st  wrongly  winnc. 
X609  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  v.  ci.  There  he  had  his  rightful! 
punishment,  Though  wrongly  done;  and  there  he  lost  his 
head.  1839-40  Wordsw.  '  The  Roman  Consul*  10  When 
they  by  wilful  act  A  single  human  life  have  wrongly  taken. 
1847  C  Bronte  J.  Eyre  viii,  I  have  been  wrongly  accused. 

Wron^ess  (r^^'rines).     [f.  as  prec,  +  -KEsa.] 

f  1.  The  btate  or  condition  of  being  carved  or 
crooked ;  crookedness,  wryness.  Obs,  rare. 

cz^^  Promp.  /*(!«/.  534/2  Wrongnesse,  of  werke,..t«?'- 
vitas.  CX475  Ibid,  ^Z'ih  (K-)i  ^yth,  with  owtyn  wrong- 
nesse, rectus. 

2.  Want  of  correctness  or  exactness ;  unsuitability 
or  inappropriateness  to  a  desired  purpose  or  end ; 
faultiness,  error. 

X7a6  Butler  Senn.  306  There  was  a  Probability,  if  he 
could  see  the  whole  Reference  of  the  Parts  appearing  wrong 
to  the  general  Design,  that  this  would  destroy  the  Appear- 
ance of  Wrongness  and  Disproportion.  X796  Coleridge 
Biog.  Lit.  (1847)  II.  365  Though  not  right  in  itself,  it  may 
become  right  by  the  greater  wrongness  of  the  only  alterna- 
tive—the remaining  in  neediness^  and  uncertainty.  1831 
Carlyle  Sart.  Res,  11.  iii,  This  is  indeed  a  time  when  right 
Education  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,_irnpossible:  however,  in 
degrees  of  wrongness  there  is  no  limit.  1871  RuSKiN  P'ors 
Clav.  V.  10  The  Botanical  lecturer  was,  to  the  extremity  of 
wrongness,  wrong.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  4  Sept.  2/1  Her  gown, 
even  her  gloves— everything  that  could  be  wrong  was  wrong, 
with  the  worst  of  all  wrongness. 

3.  The  character  or  quality  of  being  morally 
wrong  or  wrongful;  injustice,  wrongfulness. 

In  frequent  use  from  c  1870. 

1833  Chalmers  Const.  Man  (1834)  I.  ii.  100  Malice,  envy, 
falsehood,  injustice,  irrespective  of  their  wrongness  [etc.]. 
x843MiALLin  A^o«<r£;«/  III.  i  As  if  a  man's  sense  of  Tightness 
and  wrongness  were  nothing.  1851  H.  Spencer  Soc.  Statics 
x.§  1. 128  To  determine  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  certain 
actions.  i88x  Gentl.  Mag.  CCL.  164  When  nature.. is., 
chastising  us  right  and  left  for  our  wrongness,  it  is  no  time 
to  sit  at  ease. 

4.  a.  A  wrong  bent,  tendency,  or  inclination,  rare. 
X736  Butler  Anal.  11.  v.  203  The  Wrongnesses  within 

themselves  which  the  best  complain  of,  and  endeavour  to 
amend.  X799  W.  Gilpin  ^*rw(.x.  119  What  wrongnesses  do 
such  thoughts  produce . .  in  our  tempers,  in  our  behaviour  1 

b.  A  wrongful,  unfair,  or  faulty  act  or  action ;  a 
wrong,  injustice. 


WRONGOUS. 

1856  Faber  Creator  ff  Creature  m.  iv.  (1858)  457  All  our 
wants .  .and  all  our  wTongncsses  carry  their  nuuiifold  burdens 
to  God's  fidelity. 

Wrongous  (irn^s),  a.  Latterly  Sc,  (and 
norih.).  Forms  :  a.  2-6  wrangrwis  (5  -wiss(e, 
-iiiss,  6  -uis),  2-5  wrangwise  (3  wranc-),  5 
-uise,  4-5  -wys(e,  4  wrangewis, -wys,  5  vrang- 
wis  (-waVs,  wran-wos),  6  wxaugwus ;  3  -wrong- 
wise,  4-5 -wis, -wys  (5  -wes,-wos).  3.  5-wrang- 
OU3  (6  -eous),  5-7  wrangus  (5  -ws,  werangus, 
5-6  vrangus,  9  dial,  wrangush),  5  wrangis;  5- 
wrongous  (5-6,  9  -eus,  6,  9  -eous,  5  -ys,  -os,  5-6 
-us).  [Eariy  ME.  wran^is,  f.  wrang  Wrong  a. 
+  -fwj,  after  rihiwts  RiGHTEOoa  a,  Cf.  RiSw.  and 
older  Da.  vrcm^^vis^  S\v.  vr&n^is  iniquitous,  Da. 
vroftgviSf  Norw.  rangvis,  self-conceited. 

The  orig.  spelling  ivrang^vis^  .7vise,  survived  until  the  16th 
c. ;  the  obscured  endings  ••wcSj  -ivosy  -zmis,  -os,  etc.,  appear 
in  the  i5-i6th  c,  and  wrongous^  iuron£^ouSt  about  the  end  of 
the  t5ih  c    Cf.  Righteous  «.] 

The  exact  sense  is  doubtful  in  the  following  early  ex- 
ample : — ?<z  isoo  in  Napier  O.  E.  Glosses  47/2  Salebrosos  ,i. 
aj>^>-t'j,..wi)>erwyrde,  wrangwise,  wo5e. 

■fl.  Of  persons:  Acting  wrongfully,  inequitably, 
or  unjustly;  rascally,  iniquitous,  unjust.   Ol>s. 

aiaoo  kloralOd^<fi>  perinnebo3..Med-iernedomesmen, 
and  >NXQn%w\s.^  \Egerton  MS-  wrancwise)  reuen.  01300 
Cursor  M.  1 1539  Ful  wrath  he  wex,  )»at  wrangwis  king. 
a  1340  Hampole  Psalter\xyX\.  12  Wrongwis  men  &  couatous. 
g  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.^  Gov.  Lordsh.  116  He  )>at  hauys 
right  a  longe  vysage,  ys  wrongwys.  c  1480  Henryson  Wolf 
gf  Lamb  157  Wrangous  men  offals  Intent.  1S35C0VERDALE 
Ps.  Ixxi.  4  Heshal.  .punysh  the  wrongeous  doer.  1567  Gude 
^  Godliv  B,  (S.T.S.)  99  For  wrangus  men  sal!  end  mis- 
cheuouslie.  a  1599  Rollock  On  2  Thess.  (1606)  19  (Jam.) 
So  man  by  nature  is  a  wrangous  and  vnjust  judge,  c  1625 
BissET  Rolment  (S.T.S.)  II.  162  Princes  of  Scotland,  that 
war.  .wrangous  usurperis  of  the  crown. 

absoL  a  1300  Cursor  M.  837  pe  wrangwis  wit  I>ar  waful 
wrak  par  Jjai  biginning  gan  to  tak. 

2.  Marked  or  characterized  by  wrong,  injustice,  or 
unfairness;  =  Wrongful  a.  i, 

a  zaoo  Moral  Ode  48  per  ne  seal  me  us  naut  binimen  mid 
wrangwise  dome,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7548  G odd  es  euec  on 
rightwis  side,  Werraiand  again  wrangwis  pride,  c  X400 
Rule  St.  Benet  Ixv.  43  Thoro  hat  er  raysid..dissensiones, 
and  werangusordinansis.  c  14S0  MiroierSaluaciouuiKoxh.) 
149  Thi  sharppe^-t  byndyngs  and  wrongwys  Captivitee. 
f  1470  Henry  Wallace  ix.  919  Off  crystin  blud  lose  it  was 
gret  syn,  For  wrangwis  cans.  1535  Coverdale  Ecchis» 
XXXV.  12  Bewarre  of  wrongeous  offeringes,  for  y^Lorde.. 
regardeth  no  mans  personne.  1 1550  Roli^nd  Crt,  Venus 
I.  583  Lufe  is  wrangous,  and  lufe  is  variable.  ai^jZ  Linde- 
SAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  74  It  is  nocht  for  no 
WTangous  quarrell  that  we  haue  assembellit  ourselfiis.  1617 
Jas.  I  in  Halliwell  Lett.  Kings  Eitg.{xZ^(>)  II.  143  Every 
wrong  must  be  judged  by  the  first  violent  and  wrongous 
ground  whereupon  it  proceeds,  a  1639  Spottiswood  ^wA 
Ch.  Scot.  11.(1655)  5'  The  wrongous  judgement  and  sentence 
given  against  them.  i8z6  Galt  Last  0/  Lairds  xxvi.  The 
wrongeous  nwschief  ye  would  noo  do  to  the  sweet  girl. 
1830  —  La-wrie  'J\  IV.  vi,  The  issues  of  his  wrongous 
suspicions. 

D.  Of  actions,  etc. ;  =  Wkongful  a.  i  b. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22276  pan  sal.  .sone  \>&  aniicrist  come, . . 
his  werkes  wrangwis  to  fulfill.  1357  Lay  Folks  Catcch.  (T.) 
222  Wrangwise  takyng..of  othir  men  godes,  a  1400  Relig. 
Pieces fr.  Thornton  MS.  12  A  wrangwise  wylnynge  or  3ern- 
ynge  to  haue  any  maner  of  gude  that  vs  awe  noghte.  c  1425 
WvNTOUM  Cron,  I.  ix,  626  Na  war  his  mercy  grete  excede 
Our  gilt  and  oiu:  wranguise  deid.  1483  ixiAcia  Dotn. 
Cane.  11.  Introd.  102  The  actioun.  .anent  the  wrangwise 
occupacioun  of  the  landis.  1517  Reg.  Privy  Seal  ScotL  I. 
448/1  The  wranguis  taking  or  steling  of  certane  money, 
1523  Cromwell  in  Merriman  Life  «5-  Lett,_(i<)02)  I.  31  In 
wrongns  withholding  of  her  Dowre.  1568  in  Calderwood 
Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  H.  444  The  alledged  investing, 
and  wrongous  electioun  of  the  said  regent,  c  1625  Bisset 
Rolment  (S.T.S.)  I,  8  Pilate  beand..vexit  in  his  spreit  for 
.  .his  wrangus  doingis.  1907  'J'iiuesfj  April  10/5  A  Court  of 
Session  action  for  damages  for  alleged  wrungous  certification 
of  lunacy. 

3.  Not  right  or  justifiable  in  nature  or  application; 
not  applicable  or  proper;  unfitting,  unsuitable. 

az35o  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  29  5e  suld  haue 
schame  On  me  to  put  swilk  wrangwys  blame,  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst,  xxiii,  551  Yonder  is  a  fals  tabyll,..It  is 
falbly  wnten,  Iwys,Thisisa  wrangwys  thyng.  cx^jo  Henky 
Wallace  VIII.  649  Othir  sum  said,  it  was  the  wrangwis  place. 
1533  Bellendem  Z,rEy'(S.T.S.)  II.  81  He  tuke  litil  fere  how 
belt  he  war  honorit  with  wrangwis  stile.  1567  Gnde^  God  lie 
B.  (S.T.S,)  174  Allace  1  this  is  ane  wrangous  way.  ?a  1800 
Lord  Ingram  xxv.  in  Child  Ballads  II.  129/2,  I  will  not 
father  my  bairn  on  you,  Nor  on  no  wrongeous  man.  xSsz 
yoseph  the  Book-Man  52  Perchance  I've  play'd  some  very 
wrongous  prance. 

b,  W^'ongly  directed  or  constituted. 

1768  Ross  HeUnore  1 7  If  Lindy  chanc'd . ,  To  play  a  feckless 
or  a  wrangous  shot,  1845  R.W.  Hamilton  Pop.  Educ.  iv.  77 
In  their  improvement,  if  theStatebewront^usanddefectivc, 
you  must  raise  the  State  to  the  people. 

4.  fa.  Obtained  by  illegal,  wrongful,  or  unfair 
means ;  ill-gotten.  Obs. 

£1425  Wyntoum  Cron.  vi.  xiii.  1130  Be  thyft,  Oppyn  refe, 
or  wrangwys  gyft,  ..all  I  wan  The  gud.  £1480  Henryson 
Tried  Fox  11  (Bann.  MS.),  Off  wrangus  get  \v.r.  geir] 
cummys  wrang  successioun.  1533  *^*"  Richt  Vay  (S.T.S.) 
16  Thay  that  haldis  wrangus  guidis  of  thair  nichtburs  or 
takis  wp  wrangus  rentis.  x6x>  HAKifcTON  in  Caih.  Tractates 
(S.T.S.)  234  The  Ministers  dar  not  teache  this  restitution 
of  wrangous  geir.  a  1750  in  Walker  Bards  Bon-Accord 
(1887)  180  Wrangous  gear  can  never  thrive. 

b,  Scots  Law.  Contrary  to  law;  unlawful,  illegal, 

1671  Reg.  Prizy  Council  Scot.  III.  275  Manifest  oppression 
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and  wrongous  imprisonment  committed  upon  the  said  com- 
pleaner.  i7ooJ>e.-^c/f /"aW^.  (1823)  XI.  213/1  The  draught 
of  the  Act.. for  preventing  wrongous  imprisonments  and 
against  undue  delayes  in  tryalls,  1701  Ibid.  272-275,  1753 
Scots  Mag.  Aug.  420/2  Under  the  pain  of  wrongous  im- 
prisonment, x8i8  Scorr  Rob  Roy  xxx,  Dougal  will  have 
a  good  action  of  wrongous  imprisonment  and  damages  agane 
him.  1854  H.  Miller  Sch.  iff  Schm.  xxii,  473  The  pedlar. . 
raised  an  action  for  wrongous  imprisonment.  1901  Scotsmaft 
29  March  6/8  Pursuer  claimed.. damages  for  wrongous 
dismissal. 

WrongOTlsly  (rf^iasli),  ctdv.  In  later  use 
chiefly  Sc.  forms :  4-6  wrangwis-,  4-5  -wys-, 
5-  wrongously,  etc.  (see  Wkongous  a.)\  also 
4-7  -lie,  4  -li;  5-6  -le,     [f.  prec  +-LT  ^.] 

1.  In  a  wrongful,  unjust,  or  evil  manner;  wrong- 
fully, unfairly,  inequitably. 

In  very  freq,  (esp.  Sc^  use  from  C142S  to  ^1650. 

f  1325  Metr.H0m.22  Itschawed.  .That  I  led  milifwrang- 
wislie,  a  1340  Ham  pole  Psalter  ix.  12  [  People]  wrangwisly 
slane  or  harmed,  a  1400  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  13 
Noghte  anely  he  t>at  wrangwysely  getes,  hot  he  pat  wrang- 
wysly  haldes.  14..  Guy  War^v.  6500  (Camb,  MS.)i  pou 
doyst  vncurteslye  For  to  smyte  me  wrongeuslye.  £'1440 
Aiph.  Tales  48  To  pray  for  me,  at  I  be  nott  wrongoslie 
putt  to  dead,  C1460  Tozvneley  Myst.  vii.  58  If  thou  swcre 
wrongwosly,.  .Thou  art  worth!  grete  blame.  1468  in  Surtees 
Misc.  (1890)  19  Ye  tennauntes.  .have  wrangwisly  halden  & 
occupies  xviij  ponies  feet  of  ye  grounde.  J533  Bellenden 
Lix'y  IV,  XX.  (S.T.S.)  II.  123  For  J>e  said  law  put  |)e_faderis 
fra  t>e  public  landis  quhilkis  J?ai  wrangwislie  possedit.  1535 
Coverdale  y^^xxxiv.  12  God  condemneth  no  man  wronge. 
ously.  a  16x5  Brieue  Cron.  Erlis  Ross  (1850)  17  He  was 
sinisiruously  and  wrongously  put  out  of  the  Abbay.  x68o 
Alison  in  Thomson  Cloud  of  Witnesses  (1871)  62  'Jhey  have 
.  .assized  and  sentenced  me  wrongously.  1756  Byng  in  Beat- 
son  Nav.  4-  Mil.  Mem.  (1700)11.  81  'I'he  injury  done  to  our 
characters.,  which,  .[have]  been  most  injuriously  and  wrong- 
ously attacked.  X833  Chalmers  Const,  Man  (1834)  I.  vi. 
242  If  one  [childj . .  on  returning  . .  shall  find  th«  chair  in 
the  possession  of  another  occupier.,  it  haS  the  sense  of  being 
wrongously  dispossessed.  x86z  C ha?nbers^s Encycl.  III.  462 
Where  a  free  man  is  v^Tongou^ly  captured  or  detained.  X894 
Hall  Caine  Manxman  340  She.,  slapped  the  schoolmaster 
for  bating  me  wrongously, 

2.  Without  good  ground  or  justification;  for  no 
sufficient  cause  or  reason ;  undeservedly, 

a  X300  Cursor  M.  27695  If  pou . .  ever  thoro  envie  Has  ani 
man  wreid  wrangwisly,  c  1350  Relig.  Lyrics  J4ih  C  (1924) 
94  My  well  of  my  wele  sa  wrangwysly  wryed.  a  1400  Gosp. 
Nicodemus  (G.)  204  5e  wrigh  [z/.r.'. blame]  him  wrangwisly. 
1483  in  Acta  Do/n.  Cone.  II.  Introd.  103  The  malis  of  the 
landis.  .excepand  xli,  ..quhilk  it  is  allegit..  that  he  is  wrang- 
wisly chargit  with.  XS63  W1N5ET  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  53  Paull 
at  that  tyme  wes  . .  maist  wranguslie  persuadit,  that  all  that 
he  did  wes.  .pleasand  to  God.  1574  in  Maill.  Club  Misc. 
I.  102  David,  .declarit  that. .the  kirk  wes  wranguslie  and 
sinesterlye  informit  of  him,  X639  Large  Declar.  Late 
Tumults  Scotl.  377  Wherein,  .wee  are  heavily  and  wrong- 
ously blamed  and  taxed  of  many  great  offences.  X828  E. 
Irving  Last  Days  323  To  endure  reproof  wrongously,  for 
Christ's  sake.  1885  Burton  Arab.  Nts.  (abr.  ed.)  HI.  X15 
Let  these  folk  go,  fur  they  are  wrongously  accused, 
fb.  Without  due  title,  claim,  or  warrant. 

X4. .  in  An^lia.  VIII.  164  Hee  wrangusly  toke  to  hym  pe 
nameofanhirde-man.  X4g6  Sir G.  Have /-aK'.<4r///^ (S.T.S.) 
23  Ane  othir  callit  Damas  was  put  in  the  sege  wrangwisly. 

f  3.  Incorrectly;  =  Whokglt  adv.  i  b.  Obs. 

1597  Skene  L>e  Verb.  Sign.,  Bcn'ata  7Vrrar. .  .quhilk  in 
sum  buikes,  is  wrangeouslie  writtin,  Davata  terrz.  1732 
Monro  Anat.  Bones  (ed,  2)  191  A  small  Cavity,  .where  the 
Recti  interni  minores,  commonly  (tho'  wrongously)  ascribed 
to  Cowper,  take  their  Rise.  X740  in  'iics\op  Northumbld. 
Wds.  (1894)  799  Pay 'd  by.  .oneofyelatestewards,  his  fourth 
part  of  ye  money — wrongously  given  to  Ralph  Smith. 

t  WrO'llgfOUSliess.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  wrang- 
wisnes.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  wrong ;  wrongfulness. 

a  lyvnCursorM.  7543  Qua-safightesin  wrang wisnes, Him 
helpesnoght  his  Irinnes.  cxy.sMetr.Nom.  136  Suastroies 
mai-enien  the  lesse,  Wit  wa  and  werldes  wrangwisnes. 

f  "Wrongwende,  a.  Obs.—'^  [f.  Wrong  a.  + 
'ivendey  as  in  hdlwendCy  etc.  Cf.  Norw,  ra7tgve?td.'\ 
Distorted,  turned  aside. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  254  peo.  .habbeS  pe  nebhes  wrongwende 
euerichon  frommard  oSer,  hwon  non  ne  luueS  o3er, 

'W"rong--wi8e,fl£/z/.  [f.WRONoa. +  Wisej(^.i  IL] 
In  a  wrong  or  reverse  manner. 

1849  Rock  Ch.  of  Fathers  IV.  xi.  99  The  illuminations,  that 
they  might  be  seen  in  their  true  position  by  the  people,  had 
to  be  limned  wrong-wise  up  with  regard  to  the  writing. 

tWrOOt,  sb,  Obs,  In  I  wrot,  urot,  uurot, 
4-5  wrot,  5  wrotte,  wroughte.  [OE.  wrdty  = 
MLG.  wrote  (a  mole),  LG.  wroie^  wrote,  WFlem. 
wroete  (snout;.  Cf.  next  and  Wort  sb.'^l  The 
snout  of  a  swine,  etc  ;  a  proboscis. 

^725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)B  j88  Bruncus^  wrot.  a  xxoo 
Gloss,  ill  Wr.-Wiilcker  118  Promuscida,  ylpes  bile,  uel 
wrot.  a  X325  Old  Age  \\.  in  E,  E.  P.  (1862)  149  Moch 
me  anueppat  mi  drihil  druip  and  mi  wrot  wet.  ^1375  in 
Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1875)  43  pis  bestes  heore  wrot  to 
him  gonne  beode.  X398  Trevisa  Barth,  De  P.  R.  xni.  xxix. 
(Tollem.  MS.),  The  sea  .swyne.  .piccbep  pe  wrot  [153S 
snowie]  in  grauel.  Ibid,  xviii.  xlii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  With  his 
wrotte  and  snowte  he  wrotep  vp  ireen.  14.,  Voc,  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  587  GrunnuSf . .  a  gruyn,  or  a  wrot. 

fWroot,^.  Obs.  Forms:  i  wrotan,  2-4  wro- 
ten  (5  -yn),  4-7  wrote  (5  wroth-),  4-6  wroote, 
6-7  wroot  (5  Sc.  wrotte,  6  wrutt),  [OE. 
wrotan,  ~  OFris,  *wrdta  (WFris.  wrotte^  NFris. 
wrote,  wrote,  wrdt^^  MLG,  wroten  (LG.  wroten), 
MDu,  and  Du.  wroeten  (Antwerp  dial,  wruten)^ 


WBOTH. 

OHG.  *wr$zian,  ruozian  to  plough  np,  ON.  and 
Icel.  rSta,  (M)Sw.  and  Norw.  rota.  Da,  rode^,  f. 
zt/rt^/WKooT  sb,  Cf.  Root 2^.2,  Wort  z;.,Wrout  j;.] 

1,  intr.  To  turn  up  soil  with  the  snout,  as  swine 
in  search  of  food  ;  to  digup  the  earth  by  grabbing; 
c=  Root  z/.2  i.     Also  in  fig.  context. 

cjzs  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  S  689  Subigo,  wrotu.  a  xooo 
Riddles  xl[i].  107  Swin,  bear^  bellende  on  bocwuda  won 
wrotende  wynnum  lifde.  C1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  37  Alsc 
swin,  pe  unlie5  and  wroieS  and  sneuieS  aure  fule.  <;i205 
Lav.  469  Wilde  swin  pat  wrotc5  geond  [^an  groucn.  c  1386 
Chaucer  Parj.  T.  f  83  (Ellesm.),  Right  as  a  soughewroteth 
in  euerich  ordure;  so  wroteth  {other  MSS.  add  schc,  she] 
hire  beautee  in  siynkynge  ordure  of  synne.  C1410  Master 
of  Game  {MS.  Digby  182)  v,[  Wild  boars]  wrote  in  pe  grounde 
with  pe  rowell  of  hir  snowte.  1:1420  Avo^v.  Artk.  xii,  'i  he 
bore.. be-gynnus  to  wrote,  Heruskes  vppeinonya  rote.  15^ 
Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  20  In  the  wyldernesse  of  this 
worlde  where  they  labour  &  wroote  in  the  erth.  a  1586 
Sidney  De  Momay  Pref.  P2  We.. preach  the  kingdome  of 
heauen,  and  haue  our  groynes  euer  wrooting  in  the  ground. 
J587  Harrison  England  iii.  viii.  (1878)  11.  52  Some  [sheep] 
also  will  wroot  for  them  \sc.  saffron-bulbs]  in  verie  eger 
maner.  x6i2  Drayton  Poly-olb.  ii.  320  That  cruell  Boare, 
whose  tusks  turn'd  up  whole  fields  of  graine,  And  wrooting, 
raised  hills  upon  the  leuell  Plaine.  1641  Best  Fami.Bks. 
(Surtees)  144  To  lye  it  whcare  it  may  bee  well  wroten 
amongst  with  swine  and  beasts.  Ibid.  148  Rye-strawe,  well 
wrote  amongst. 

b.  trails/.  Of  worms. 

c  X3o8ArMt«^<3«£'rMtf  2  pan  schullcn  an  hundred  wormes 
wroten  on  pe  skin.  13. .  E.  E.Allit.  P.  C.  467  God  wayned 
a  wormepat  wrotvpc  perote.  a  1425  Cwr^i^r^/.  23281  (Trin.), 
po  wormes  euer  shul  on  hem  wrote.  1430-40  Lvdc.  Bochas 
U  6435  Lik  a  werm  that  wroiith  on  a  tre. 

c.  Of  persons :  To  turn  up  the  ground.  rare~^. 
(^1325  Orfeoizg  Now  he  most  bothedigge  and  wrote,  Er  he 

have  his  fille  of  rote. 

2.  trans.  To  turn  over,  dig  or  tear  up,  with  the 
snout,  as  in  grubbing  or  burrowing;  =  Root  z/.2  2. 
Occas.  with  up.    Also  in  fig,  context. 

cxooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Thorpe)  Ixxix.  13  Hine  utan  of  wuda 
eoferas  wrota3.  a  1352  AIinot  Poems  vi.  32-33  A  were  es 
wroght, ..^owre  walles  with  to  wrote.  Wrote  fjai  sal  ^owre 
dene,  c  1380  Wyclif  Set.  Wks.  1.  406  Molde-worpis  Pat 
wroten  pe  erpe.  X398  [see  Wroot  j^.j.  £:x4io  Af aster  of 
Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xxiv,  Rootes  pat  pei  \!,c.  boars]  wrote 
oute  of  pe  eribe.  ci44oGesta  Rom.  148  (.^ddii.  MS.),  There 
eiitred  a  swyne,  and  the  new  plantes..he  wroted.  X567 
Maplet  Gr.  Forest  102  The  Sow.  .wrooting  vp  the  clots  of 
the  yearth.  1581  J.  Bell  Haddon's  Ansu:  Oscr.  29  Cursed 
be  those  Swynishe  senses,  whiche  can  wroote  together  all 
rootes  of  wicicednesse.  [x6ox  ^nd  Pi.  Return  fr.  Parnass. 
III.  iv.  1390  If  his  earth  wroiing  snout  shall  gin  to  scorne.] 

trans/.  1535  Coverdale  Prov.  xv.  27  The  couetous  man 
wruttelh  vp  his  owne  house. 

b.  To  draw  or  cast  (earth,  etc)  by  grubbing. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Hush.  i.  802  Light  molde  ahoute  and  on, 
anoon  let  wroote.  Ibid.  in.  445  More  [mould]  a  litel  herre 
vppon  hit  wrote.  Ibid.  xii.  469  But  wete  hym  ufte,  and 
donge  aboute  hym  wrote. 

Hence  i-Wrooting///.  a.   Obs, 

c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg.  79  A  wroiing  vlcus  [L.  vlcus 
corosiuum]  is  pat  of  his  malice  freiip  [B.M.  Addit.  MS. 
wroieH  1562  J.  Hevwood  Prcu.  ff  Epigr,  (1867)132  The 
wrotyng  hogge.  x6oo  THVNNE£«/3/cw/j(i876)xxiii.  5  With 
wrooiinge  groyne,  .['he]  warlike  bore  Turnes  vp  and  betters 
that  bad  lande. 

Wroot,  obs.  erron,  form  of  Root  v^ 

tWroo'ter.  0/'j.-°  [f.  Wroot  ».+ -er  i.  Cf. 
Du.  and  older  Flem.  wroeter\  WFlem.  wroeter 
(snout),  also  WFris.  wrotter  field- woiker.]  An 
animal  that  roots. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  534  Wrotare,  versor  (K.  z'errori, 

tWrooter,  obs.  erron.  f.  KootkrI  i. 

1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stu^e  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  229  Molly- 
fying  the.. homely  crucificr  of   lesus  Christ   crucifyde  & 

wroot  er  vp  of  Pallestine. 

Wroothe,  obs.  foim  of  W' roth  a, 

t  Wroo'ting,  vbl,  sb,  Obs,  [f.  W'root  v.  + 
-ING  1.]  The  action  of  grubbing  or  rooting  ;  the 
result  of  this,  the  furrow  made  by  a  pig  rooting. 

£-1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  147  Curatis  ..  resien  as  mold- 
warpis  in  wrotynge  of  worldly  worschipe  &  erpely  goodis. 
1379  Glouc.  Cath.  MS,  iq  No.  1,  1.  iii.  fol.  6  b,  Scrophuia 
ys  a  sore  that  is  lyke  a  swynes  wrotynge.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  534/2  Wrotynge,  of  beestys,  versio,  Wrotynge,  of  a 
swyne,  scrobs.  X491  Cat.  Ane.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  333  Whate 
wi^h  wrotyng  and  tredyng  of  the  saide  bestes  [sc.  swine]. 
153a  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  586/1  We  must  yoke 
them  for  breking  hedges,  and  ringe  them  for  wroting. 

Wropper,  dial.  f.  Wrapper  sb.  Wros(se,  obs. 
varr.  WoRSE  a.  "Wrot,  obs.  metathetic  var.  Wakt 
sb.  Wrotch,  etc.  :  see  W' retch,  etc.  Wrote, 
pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  (now  /////.)  of  Write  z'. 

t  Wroth,  sb^  Obs.  Also  5  wroop,  wrooth, 
5,  Sc,  6  wrothe,  6  wroath.  [f.  Wroth  a.,  re- 
placing W^rath  sb.  or  Wrethe  sb."]  Deep  angtr 
or  resentment ;  wrath,  rage,  or  fury ;  ire. 

The  earlier  examples  are  doubtful.  The  first  may  be  a  mis- 
writing  for  ivrethe  or  ivorthe^  and  the  second  may  be  adjec- 
tival, as  in  Gower  Conf.  vi.  1696  (see  For-'  pref.  10). 

a  X400-50  Wars  Alex.  2077  All  pe  werd  \v.r.  werld]  war  to 
waike  his  wrothe  to  with-stand.  <i  1425  Cursor  M.  12183 
(Trin.),  Leuy  for  wroop..smot  him  on  Je  heed  a  dint. 
1513  Douglas  j^neid  w.  x.  24  Sair  pwnitioun  of  Greikis 
died  scho,  als  Hir  husbandis  wroth.  1581  A.  Hall  Iliad 
VI.  109  Thus  sets  the  trayterous  iade  the  king  with  griefe 
and  wroth  a  fire.  1606  Shaks.  Tr,  ^  Cr.  u.  iii.  1S2  Imagin'd 
wroth  Holds  in  hir  bIoud..swolne  and  hot  discourse.  X663 
Butler  Hud.  i.  i.  892  The  objects  of  our  Wroth.  Ibid.  ii. 
737  At  this  the  Knight  grew  high  iu  wrottu 


WROTH. 

"Wroth  (r^J?),  5^.2  Coniiskdial  [Cf.  Wrasse.] 
Oae  or  other  species  of  wrasse. 

1750  Heath  Acc.  Isl.  Scilly  317  The  Coast  is  plentifully 
stored,  .with  Sea  Round  Fish;  as.  .Gunner,  Rockling,  Cod, 
Wroth,  Eecket.  !.?&%} K<:y:>Anc.Lang.Comwall-^\^  Wrotk, 
a  fish  known  as  Conner,  or  sea  Carp. 

Wroth.  (r^"is  !■('))),  a.  Forms :  a.  i  wraU 
i^Northumb.  ura^S,  wuraU),  2-3  wratS  (5  wrad), 
3-4  wrap,  4  wrape,  4-5,  Sc,  6  wxathe  (4  wrahte), 
4-5  wrath  (4  wragh,  5  Sc.  vrath,  6  wraath, 
wxaathe),  Sc.  5-6,  8  wraith  (6  wreith) ;  3  wtsb'S 
(weerU),  6  Sc,  wreth.  &.  3  wro"5,  3-5  wroj)  (3-4 
''^op),  5-5  vrrope,  4-6  wrothe,  4-  wroth  (4 
wTOgh,  wToght,  .wroJ>t,  4-5  wroht,  worth, 
5  wrought,  wToghth,  wourthe) ;  4-5  wtooJ>, 
wrooth,  5  wroojje,  5  rowthe,  6  wrouthe.  [OE. 
mrJ/,  =  OFris.  wreU  evil,  OS.  wr^^  (MLG. 
wre(ie,WfSt,  LG.wr^J),  MDu,'zvre^,'wrc£t(D\x.o.nd 
Flem.  wreed cz\x^\)f  OHG.  reid^  reidi  (MHG.  r«V, 
reide  curled,  twisted),  ON.  *wrei6r,  reidr  (Norw, 
z/reid,  retd,  Da.  and  Sw.  vr^d)  angry,  offended,  f, 
the  pa.  t.  of  wridan  to  Writhe.     Cf.  Wrath  «.] 

In  very  freq.  usee  1250-ir  14501.  Rare  (exa  in  or  after  Bibli- 
cal usage),  c  153X  1850,  being  regarded  as  '  out  of  use*  by 
Johnson,  'nearly  obsolete'  by  Ash,  but  as  'an  excellent 
word  and  not  obsolete'  by  Webster  (1328-32X  Revived  in 
sense  1,  esp.  In  formal  or  dignified  style,  c  1800. 

L  Stirred  lo  wrath ;  moved  or  exasperated  to  ire 
or  indignation  ;  very  angry  or  indignant ;  wrathful, 
incensed,  irate. 

Rarely  a//W^.,  as  in  quots.  a  1225,  1375,  tf  1400, 

o.  <:95o  Lindisf.  Cos/,  Matt.  xxii.  7  £)e  cynij  uutedlJce 
miS  3y  scherde  wura3  waes.  a  1000  Genesis  2260  Da  wcar3 
unblioe  Abrahames  cwen,  hire  worcJ»eowe  wra3  on  mode, 
axxzm  O.  E.  Chrotu  (l^ud  MS.)  an.  1066,  pa  l>e  cyng 
Willelm  ;^eherde  bsct  secgcn  l>a  wcar5  heswide  wraO.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  15  Ne  beo  \>\x  nefre  enc  wraS  ^v  fore,  c  i»oo 
OsiMiN  19603  And  ta  warrt>  wra)>  Herode.  c  iw>5  Lav.  8268 
pa  wes  he  wrac5  ful  iwis.  Ibid.  28723  pus  t>e  king  wordede, 
wrx3  on  his  i>onke.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1599  pof  he  was 
wrath  it  was  na  wrang.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xvi.  245 
Michc  no  man  se  ane  vrathar  man.  f  1400  Rule  St,  Benet 
(Prose)  I  He,  as  a  wrath  fader,,  .dcserct  vs  os  not  hj-s  sons. 
c  1450  Merlin  i.  18  Tho  gan  the  luge  to  be  right  wrath, 
f  Z47S  Ran/ Coil^ear  100  The  Carll.  .wox  wonder  wraith. 
c  15*0  M.  NiSBET  Ephfs,  iv.  26  Be  ye  wrathe,  and  will  ye 
nocht  do  synn.  c  1560  A.  Scorr^  Poems  (S.T.S.)  vi.  38  For 
be  scbo  wreth  I  will  not  wow  it.  1590  BuRELtn  Watson 
Coll.  II.  (1709)  a  Anna,  wondrous  wraith,  Dcplors  hir  sister 
Didos  daith.  4x1776  Lord  Ingrntn  in  Child  Ballads  II. 
131 /a  A'  was  biyth  at  Auld  Ingram's  cuming,  But  Lady 
Maisdrey  was  wraith. 

3.  c  laoo  Trin.  ColL  HonuxZ-^PA  J>at  me  was  leof,  hit  was 
t»e  I08;  t>u  ware  a  sele  jief  ich  was  wro3.  a  xzz$A'tcr.R, 
I20  Wroo  mon  is  he  wod  ?  c  i»90  Becket  413  po  was  ^  king 
wel  of  i-nouj,  wroJ>cre  banc  he  was  er.  13..  Cursor  M. 
4889  (G6tt.),  If  be  it  wit  he  wil  be  wroght  [Trin.  wrooj*]. 
1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De P.  R,  v.  xlt,  ( BM.  AddiL  MS.).  By  ^e 
gallc  we  ben  wtooJ»,  by  J>e  berte  wc  ben  wys.  c  1450  ICnl, 
de  la  Tour  (1906)  22  Thanne  she  was  wrother  thanne  afore. 
c  1489  Caxton  Sontus  o/Aymon  iiL  113  Sirc^..yebe  wroth 
of  som  other  thyng.  15*6  Tikdal  Matt.  xxii.  7  When  the 
kyng  hcardc  that,  he  was  wroth-  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm. 
Par,  Mark  x.  65  For  he  was  nether  wroth,  nor  murmured 
against  ChrisU  a  1599  Spenser  F.  Q,  vii.  vi.  35  There-at 
loue  wexed  wroth.  i6n  Biule  i  Sam.  xx.  7  If  ne  be  very 
wroth,., euill  is  determined  by  him.  1656  Blount  Gtossogr. 
17x6  M.  Davies  a  then.  Brit,  II  I.  25  Our  modem  Dissenters 
seem  wroth,  when  they  are  deem'd  a  vulgar . .  kind  of  People. 
1749  FiKLDiNG  Tern  yonesw.  ix.  The  parson.. saying,*  You 
behold,  Sir,  how  he  waxeth  wroth  at  your  al>ode  here  '. 
1810  WoRDSW,  * /!  Book  came  forth*  7  But  some. .Waxed 
wroth,  and  with  foui  claws.. On  Bard  and  Heroclamorously 
fell.  184a  Tennvso.n  Dorai-^  Then  the  old  man  Was  wroth, 
and  doubled  up  bis  hands.  185a  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xI,  Sir 
Leicester  is  majestically  wroth.  x88o  Blackmore  Mary 
Antrley  xxxui,  'I  know  it,'  said  Carroway,  too  wroth  to 
swear. 

absot,  a  xvy>  Owl  <5-  Night.  944  Sclde  ende);  wel  )>e  lot>c  & 
sclde  playdc>  wel  be  wroVe. 

trans/,  c  1386  Chaucer  Cook's  T.  34  Reuel  and  trouthe.. 
been  ful  wrotlie  al  day  as  men  may  see. 
b.  Said  of  the  Deity. 

a  ixoo  in  Earle  Land-Ckarters  (1888)  253  Crist.,  him 
wurde  wra5  |»e  hi  Kacfre  je^ywie.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  959 
Wa  es  me  !  laiierd, . .  J>at  cuer  \  mad  b*  wrath,  c  1340  Ham- 
pole  Pr.  Consc.  5479  When  he  es  wrathe  bat  cs  maker  of 
alle.  <:i386  Chaucer  Pars,  T.  p  96  Ther  shal  the  .. 
wrothe  luge  sitte  abouc.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  i.  117  God 
was  wel  be  wrober.  a  1450  Mirk's  Pestial  i.  4  Aboue  hyni 
■chall  be  Crist  his  doine-,-man  so  wrobe,  bat  [etc.].  1533 
Bellenden  Livy  (S.'l'.S.)  I.  106  The  goddis  war  sa  com- 
movit  and  wraith,  bat  [etc  J.  i6xx  Bible /.rrt/aA  Ixiv.  9  Be  not 
wroth  very  sore,  O  Lord.  1697  Drvdem  ^neis  v.  11  ro  The 
God  was  wroth.  1820  Keats  Hyperion  11.  351  He  saw  full 
many  a  God  Wroth  as  himself.  1877  Tennvson  Harold  i. 
L  28  Why  should  not  Heaven  be  wroth  ? 

C.  With  dative,  or  const,  with  preps.,  as  against, 
at,  on,  flo,  -^  toward,  iupon,  or  esp.  with. 

(a)  a  1000  Genesis  405  ponne  weorS  he  him  wra3  on  mode, 
cxooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Thorpe)  Ixxxiv.  4  Paet  fiu  us  ne  weorSe 
wra5  on  mode,  c  1100  Ormin  4814  Forr  whattiss  Drihhtin 
me  buss  wrab?  <:i»3o  I/ali  Meid.  31  Beo  hit  nu,  bat..ti 
were  beo  be  wrad. 

0)  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  117  pi  les  3e  god  iwur5e  wra3  wi3 
eou.  c  iao5  Lav.  6369  A-nan  se  he  wes  wra3  wid  eni.  laoy 
R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  570  Corincus. .  wrob  inou  was  Toward  pe 
king  lotrin.  1303  K.  Bbunne  Handl.  Synne  12293  Al  lymes 
ys  God  more  wrober  with  bys  pan  [ctcl  a  1353  Minot 
Poems  iii.  5  For  mani  men  to  him  er  wroth.  1375  Basbour 
Bruce  I.  201  Gyff  ony  thar-at  war  wrath.  1388  Wvclip 
Num.  xxiv.  10  Balaach  was  wrooth  a^ens  Balaam.  X4ia 
at>  Pol,  Poems  47  First  whan  god  wib  man  was  wrob.  147« 
Cation  Recuyell  (Sommcr)  535  Dyanc.was  wrothe  and 
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angry  vpon  them,  c  1489  —  Sonnes  o/Aymon  '\,  50  Charle- 
mayne..was  wrothe  to  theym.  1535  Covebdale  2  Chron, 
xxviii,  9  The  Lorde  God.  .is  wroth  at  luda.^  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  III.  vi.  19  She.  .woxe  halfe  wroth  against  her  damzels 
slacke.  Ibid,  vii.  8  Be  not  wroth  With  silly  Virgin.  i6n 
Beble  Ps,  Ixxxix.  38  Thou  hast  bene  wroth  with  thine 
anointed.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udoipho  xxv.  The 
signor,  it  seems,  had  lately  been  very  wroth  against  her. 
1859  Tennvson  Elaine  160  Then  got  Sir  Lancelot  suddenly 
to  horse,  Wroth  at  himself.  1873  'Ouida'  Fascarel  I.  39 
She,  dear  soul,  was  very  wroth  against  him  always.  1883 
Whitelaw  Sophocles,  Antigone  1177  Wroth  with  his  piti- 
less sire,  he  slew  himself. 

/ig.  (XX300  Cursor  M.  50  pe  wrang  to  here  oright  Is  lath, 
And  pride  wyt  buxsumnes  is  wrath. 

1 2.  Marked  or  characterized  by  anger  or  wrath  ; 
indicative  of  ire  or  indignation.   Ohs. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps,  (Thorpe)  Ixiii.  4  Hi.  .hi  mid  wra3um  word- 
urn  trymmaS.  a  1300  K,  E,  Psalter  Ixxiii,  i  Wrathe  es  H 
breth,  ouer  schepe  of  bi  fode.  a  1325  Prose  Psalter  cxxiii. 
3  Her  wodeship  was  wrobe  ogains  us.  13. .  Gatv.  .5-  Gr.  Knt. 
1706  pay  sued  hym  \sc.  a  fox]  fast,  Wre^ande  hym  ful 
weteriy  witb  a  wroth  noyse,  c  1375  Cursor  M.  828  (Fairf.), 
Sone  bigan  veniaunce  to  kithe,  al  was  wrab  b^-t  er  was 
blithe.  158a  Stanvhurst  ySnets  i.  (Arb.)  22  Wroth  woords 
statelye  thus  [he]  vsed.  X648  J.  Beaumont  Psyche  xn.  xxxiii, 
Wroth  fiery  Knots  are  marshalled  upon  Her  Forehead. 

+  3.  Of  a  fierce,  savage,  or  violent  disposition  or 
character;   stern,  truculent.   Obs, 

Beoimtlf-i^xcj  Ic  to  seb  wille  wi3  wraS  werod  wearde  heald- 
an.  t893iELFRED  Oros,  vi.  ii,  254  pa  wear3  Tiberius  Ro- 
manum  swa  wraS  &  swa  heard  swa  he  him  aer  wses  milde  & 
iebe.  ctoooAgs.  Ps.  (Thorpe) Ixvii.  5j>a  b*  wydewum  syn 
wraSe  act  dome.  <;  1205  Lay.  18583  pis  ilierde  Gorlois.  .&  he 
andsware  ^af,  eorlene  wra3est.  Ibid.  28503  Ar3ur  bat  iherde, 
wraSest  kinge.  c  ia75  Ibid.  6402  par  was  mani  bold  Brut, 
and  mani  cnihtes  wrobe  [ciaog  bisi  kempen]. 

f  b.  In  the  phrase  cts  wrotk  as  {the)  wind.  Obs. 

13..  Caw.  ff  Cr,  Knt.  319  He  wex  as  wroth  as  wynde. 
1377  Langu  p.  pi.  B.  hi.  328  Also  wroth  as  be  wynde  Wex 
Mede  in  a  while,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13091  And  he  [was] 
wrothe  as  the  wynde  to  his  wale  enie.  14..  Erthe  upon 
Erthe  33/48  Erthe  is  as  sone  wroth  as  is  the  w^mde.  c  1470 
Gol.  f^  Gaw.  770  Golograse..,  Wod  wraith  as  the  wynd, 
his  handis  can  wryng. 

1 4.  Of  animals  :  Of  a  violent  or  fierce  nature  ; 
irritated,  enraged.  Obs, 

4900  Cynewulf  Crist  1548  Se  deopa  sea3..3cle5  by  mid 
by  caldan  lise.,,  wrabum  wyrmum.  a\%'S/a  Owl  J!^  Night, 
1043  pe  vie  wes  wrob»  to  cheste  rad.  Mid  )nasc  wordebire 
cyen  abraid.  ■  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1676  pou..on  mor 
most  abide. .With  wrobe  wolfes  to  won.  CX37S  Sc,  Leg. 
Saints  L  {Peter)  523  pan  wes  be  hound  na  thing  wraths  Is  a 
schup  to  do  na  man  schath.  a  1400-50  li^ars  Alex,  738  As 
wrath  as  a  waspe.  X5a6  Tindale  Rev,  xii,  17  The  dragon 
was  wroth  with  the  woman. 

b.  transf.  Of  the  wind,  sea,  etc.  :  Moved  to 
a  state  of  turmoil  or  commotion  ;  violent,  stormy. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  163  Euer  was  ilyche  loud  be  lot  of 
be  wyndes,  &  euer  wrober  be  water,  &  wodder  b*  stremes. 
13..  Gaiv,8[Gr.  /^«/.  535  Wrobe  wynde  of  be  welkynwras- 
telez  with  be  sunne.  13..,  etc.  [see  3  b],  1426  Audelay 
Poems  47  Wry  not  fro  Codis  word  as  the  wroth  wynd,  1590 
Si'ENSER  F.  Q.  n.  xi.  19  When  the  wroth  Western  wind  does 
reaue  their  locks.  1835  I>rowning  Paracelsus  x.ttx  The 
wroth  sea's  waves  are  edged  With  foam,  185*  C.  B.  Mans< 
FitLD  Paraguay,  etc  (1856)  123  It  rained  heavily.. .So  I 
was  wroth,  and  the  weather  too.  X876  Swinburne  Erech- 
theus  1649  The  most  holy  heart  of  the  deepsea,  Late  wroth, 
now  full  of  quiet. 

+  5.  Bad,  evil;  grievous,  perverse.  Obs, 

In  later  use  in  to  ivrothe  hele,  -haite  (see  Wroth er-heal). 

c  iQoo  Ags,  Ps.  (Thorpe)  cxviii.  101  Icminum  fotumfaicne 
siSas,  ba  wraban  we::^as,  wercde  georne.  a  loaj  Wulfstan 
//(»w.  I.  (1883)  273  Hu  lasneandbu  lySrebis  lif  is,..hu  tealt 
and  hu  wra3.  a  xaa5  Juliana  57  Weila  as  b^  were  iboren 
wTeccheowraSefi/.r.wraSer]  time,  axz%^  Leg,Kath.x-]\  pe 
w  reaches  bet  ha  seh . ,  \vra3e  werkes  wurcben.  a  1150  Prov. 
Al/red  115  pcnne  beob  his  wene  ful  wrobe  isene.  1*97  R. 
Gi-ouc  (Rolls)  3019  To  wrobe  hele  al  bis  lond  was  he  so 
milde  bo*  c  1330  King  o/Tars  131  To  wrothe  hele  that  he 
was  bore,  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  7873  That  was  him  to 
wrothe-haile:  For  the!  of  Grece  opon  him  throng. 

t6.  Displeased,  grieved ;  sorrowful,  sad.   Obs, 

i%..K.Alis.*,-^i^  (Laud  MS.),  Alisaunderhabvnderstonde 
pe  lettre  b^t  com  from  darries  sonde.  Wrob  be  was,  & 
i-adde  pyte.  X3..(7<iw.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  70  Ladies  la^ed  ful 
loude,  po;  bay  lost  haden.  And  he  b^t  wan  was  not  wrothe. 
c  1450  Ludus  Coventriai  329  Ix>mbc  of  love  with-owt  loth, 
I  ffynde  be  not,  myn  hert  is  wroth. 

tb.  Fearful,  apprehensive,  afraid.    Obs,  rare~\ 

13..  K,  Alls.  544  (Laud  MS.),  Vche  of  hem  so  bycom 
wroob :  For  a  dragon  ber  com  in  fleen. 

+  Wroth,  2*.  Obs.  Also  I  wra3ian,5  wrothyn, 
wrothe.  [OE.  wrddian  (=  OS.  wridian,  ON. 
*7vreidai  reitia^  refl.  rei6ask{'i^ovw,vreidastj  MSw. 
vrepas^  Sw.  vredgas.  Da.  vredes)  to  get  angry,  f, 
wrdS  Wroth  a,  Cf.  awroth  (s.v.  Awbath),Wbath, 
Wrethe  vbs,'\ 

1.  intr.  To  become  wrathful  or  angry ;  to 
manifest  anger. 

C975  Ruskw.  Gosp.  Mark  x.  41  Da  tenu  ongunnun  wra'^ija 
of  lacobe  &  iohanne.  14. .  iVars  Alex.  2593  (Dubl.  MS.), 
5iit  wer  hys  baratours  abaist  &  ben  be  bern  wrothed.  c  1435 
7Vrr.  Portugal  1196  Lo,  sir  kyng,  hold  this, ,  .or  clHs  wroth 
we  anon,  c  1475  Partenay  1254  Again  melusine  wrothed 
he  ful  sore, 

2.  trans.  To  make  wroth  or  angry ;  to  enrage. 

c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  i.  66  Adam  loued  hyr  and  wold  not 
wroth  bur,  1499  PromP,  Parv.  (Pynson),Wrothyn  or  maken 
wrothe,  trrito,  16x1  Florio,  Adirare,  to  anger,  to  wroth. 
b.  refl.  To  become  wrathful  or  angry. 

c  14*5  Seven  Sages  (P.)  1780  Bot  thau  he  wrothe  hym 
never  so  sore,  For  sothe  I  nylle  prove  hym  no  more. 


WROTHLY. 

Wroth,  obs,  var.  wrottght^  pa.  pple.  ofWoRKZ'. 

Wrothe,  obs.  metathetic  var.  wort,  Wart  sb, 

t  Wrothe,  adv.  Obs,     Forms :  a.  i  wra^Se,  3 

wrape,  5  wrath.     ^.  3  wroUe,   3-4  wrope,   5 

wrothe,  wroth.     [OE.  wrdde,  f.  wrdd  Wroth  <z.j 

1.  Wrathfully,  angrily,  severely  ;  =  Weothly 
adv.  I. 

c  950  Liudis/.  Gosp.  Luke  xiii.  14  Ondsuarade  5a  Sses  folces 
aldormon  wra35e  {Rushiv,  wra3e].  a  xooo  Guihlact-^Z  Eow 
se  waldend  wra3ebisencte.  ai25o  Oivl^  Night.{C.)^7^  pu 
canst  jolle  wrobe  &  stronge.  c  1275  in  O.E.  Misc.  144/109 
Pat  folk  worb  eft  wrobe  i-spild,  be  nule  to  hire  [sc.  true  love) 
tume.  1338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  265  Was  neuer  in 
bam  both  [sc.  Wales  and  Scotland]  ternie  set  ne  stounde, 
pat  bei  [ne]  discorded  wroth,  c  x^ooArth.  <^-  MerL  824  Heo 
. .  beot  hire  bobe  eouele  and  wrob-  c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.) 
2917  The  Sowdon  wrothe  answerd  ageyn.  Ibid.  9229  The 
lord  he  smote  than  so  wrothe  That  shelde  to-rofe. 

2.  Evilly;  badly;  ill;  -  Wrothly  adv.  2, 
c888  iEi.FRED  Boetk.  i,  He  ba  jehat  swi3e  yfele  jelaoete, 

&  swi3e  wraiV  Teendode  mid  manejum  mane,  a  1000  Ags. 
Ps.  (Thorpe)  Ivii.  2  Eft  je  on  heorian  hosedon  inwit,  worh- 
ton  wraSe.  c  xaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  193  pese  ]>Tto  bing 
noteS  ech  man  on  two  wise,  wel,  and  wro3e.  a  lago  Oivl  <S- 
Night.  1360  Wymmon  may  pleye  vnder  clobe  hweber  heo 
wile  wel  be  wrobe.  i»97  R-  Glouc.  (Rolls)  729  Vor  bou 
art  mi  dorter . .  1  loued  be  one ;  bou  5elst  nou  my  loue  wrobe, 
1340  Ayenb,  20  pel  bou  best  oft  zlpes  euele  and  wrobe  y- 
loked  hire  festes.  c  1400  Gamelyn  73  He  clothed  him  and 
fedde  hymyuel  and  eke  wrothe, 

3.  Sorrowfully ;  sadly ;  -  Wrothly  adv.  3. 

a  1*50  Owl  ij-  Night.  (J.)  415  A  wintre  bu  singest  wrobe  & 
yomere.  c  1275  Sinners  Beivare  96  in  O.  E.  Misc.  75  per-fore 
heo  schulesiche  Andin  belle  smyche  Acoryen  hit  ful  wrabe. 

t  Wrother-heal,  sb.  and  adv.  Obs,  Forms : 
3  wralSer-,  3-4  wraper-  (4  wreper-),  3  wro^Jer-, 
3-5  wrother-hele  (5  wrothir-,  wrothher-) ;  also 
3  -heale,  4  -hale,  -haylle,  4-5  -hail(e,  -hayl. 
[  =  OE.  *{td)  wra}re  h«Ie  {hxlu,  -0) :  see  Wroth  a, 
and  Heal  sb,  2  b  (Hele,  Hail  sb.^,  Hale  sb,^), 

Cf.  GODER-HEAL.] 

A.  sb.  a.  To  wrother  heal  {hele,  also  hail,  hale), 
with  evil  fate  or  fortune ;  v^ith  or  to  misfortune, 
injury,  calamity,  or  destruction, 

c  1205  Lay.  29556  per  heo  iwur3en  to,  to  wra5ere  hele. 
a  1225  Ancr,  R.  102  Go  ut  ase  dude  Dina,..  to  wrother  hele, 
c  ^»^S  ■xi  Pains  0/ Hell  27  in  O.  E,  Misc.  14S  To  wrobere 
hele  he  wes  ibore.  c  X305  Pilate  187  in  E,  E.  P.  (1862;  116 
He  swor  his  more  ob  anon  b^t  he  to  wrobere  hele  ber  com. 
X377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  120  For  to  wrotherhele  was  he 
wroujte  bat  neuere  was  ioye  shaped,  a  X400  Sgr.  loive 
Degre  299  Alas  I  it  tourned  to  wroth-her-beyle.  ^  a  1425 
Cursor  M,  21923  (Trin,),  To  wroberhele  he  5af  vs  wit. 
b.  With  dative  (noun  or  pronoun)  of  person,  etc. 

a  xaoo  St.  Marker,  10  Ah  crist  to  wur3munt,  ant  him  to 
wra3erheale,  be  rode  taken  arudde  hire  readliche.  0x225 
yuliana  43  pe  ich  font  &  habbe  ifolhet  me  towra3er  heale. 
1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  7282  So  b^^  harald  was  king  to 
wroberhele  b©  kincdom.  13. .  Gosp.  Nicod.  695  What  raiie 
be  vayle,  pat  in  ybour  temple  hang?  vs  all  to  wrotherhail. 
xjfi%hMHiL,P.  PI,  A.  [i.  20  Out  of  wrong  heo  wox  to  wrober- 
hele monye.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  4260  He  sayled  in  with 
a  feble  sayl  And  bat  was  him  to  wrotherhayL 
C,  With  genitive  pronoun,  rarer-^, 

ciaos  Lay.  490  Mid  b^^^^e  he  spilede:  To  wrober  heore 
hele  habbe3  heo  such  were  idon, 

B.  cutv.  Unfortunately ;  disastrously. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16477  Ful  wrather-hail  to  min  bihouc 
haf  1  tan  bis  mone.  Cf^$  Spec.  Gy  IVanv.  129  Wrober 
hele  was  ludas  born,  for  b^w  \>3X  sinne  he  was  lorn. 
a  i^wOluel  208  Wrober  hele  come  bou  her,  I  rede  bou  geld 
op  pi  brond.  a  X400-50  Wars  Alex,  1759  pou  sekis  fraward 
Sichim  bi-selfe  wiotbir-haile. 

WrO'thful,  a.  Obs.  or  arch,    [var,  of  Wrath- 
ful a.,  after  Wroth  sb.  or  a.] 
An  app,  early  example  in  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  37  is 

prob.  an  error  for  ivrath/ul  or  wreth/ul. 

1,  Of  persons  :  Full  of  wrath;  angry;  =  Wrath- 
ful a,  I. 

c  xsoo  Communycacyon  (W.  de  W.)  C  j,  Alas  why  haue  I 
wrotbfull  ben  ?  1535  Covkrdale  Nahnm  i.  2  A  taker  of 
vengeaunce  is  yo  Lorde,  and  wrotbfull,  x^4^6Gasser*s  Prog' 
nost.  d  ij  b,  The  warrier  &  wrothful  Mars,  Lord  of  this  yere, 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  xi,  34  The  knight  yet  wrotbfull  for 
his  late  disgrace, . .  him . .  sore  smote.  1810  Scott  Lady  o/L, 
V.  vi,  Wrothful  at  such  arraignment  foul,  Dark  lower'd  the 
clansman's  sable  scowl. 
b.  Prone  to  wrath. 

"535  CovERDALE  2  Sam,  vii.  8  His  men.  .are  stronge  and 
of  a  wrotbfull  stomack. 

2.  Proceeding  or  arising  from  wrath ;  characterized 
by  or  expressive  of  anger. 

"535  CovEKDALE  Ps,  Ixviii.  24  Let  thy  wrotbfull  displea- 
sure take  holde  of  them.  1562  Legh  Armory  165  b,  His 
irefull  hart  straight  braided  out  wrothful  wordes  of  wreke 
and  reuenge. 

Hence  Wro'thftilly  adv.,  Wro'thfalness. 

a  1500  Hist.  K.  Boccus  1^  Sydracke  (?  1510)  P  ij,  He  styretb 
and  quakyth  *wrothfully.  153S  Coverdale  Ps.  cxxiiL 
3  When  they  were  so  wrothfully  displeased  at  vs.  1596 
Si'ENSER  F.  Q.  VI.  vii.  16  But.. (quoth  he  halfe  wrothfully) 
Where  is  the  bootie  ?  1855  Thorpe  tr.  Beoivul/ 6116  Then 
was  the  quarrel  wrothfully  avenged,  XS3S  Coverdalb 
Ecclus.  X.  22  Pryde  was  not  made  for  man,  nether  *wroth- 
fulness  for  mens  children. 

t  Wrothly,  a,  Obs,  In  4  wrathli.  [repr.  OE. 
wrdSlic,  f.  wrdp  Wroth  a.]     Angry,  violent, 

a  1300  Cursor  .V.  3462  Wit  wrathli  [Gdtt,  wrethly]  wreste* 
aiber  writh. 

t  WrO'thly, fi^z'.  Obs,  Forms:  a,  i  wratSlice, 
3  wraUUche,   Oi'tn,  wrapelij,  4  wrathli,  -ly,  5 
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Sc.  wraithly.  fi,  3  wroU-,  wrotSelich©,  4  wroJ>e- 
liche,  -lichj  wroJ)lich,  wro^li,  -ly,  4-5  wropely, 
wTothely,  5  wroothly.  [OE.  wrdbHce  (  =  MLG. 
'wrctliken^  MDu.  wreedelick,  Du.  -/y>^),  f.  wrdS 
Wroth  a.  +  -lt  2  ] 

L  Iq  a  wrathful,  bitter,  or  cruel  manner;  wrath- 
fuUy,  angrily,  furiously. 

a.  Se^tmlf  jo6z  pa  sio  faehS  ^ewearS  gewTecen  wradltce. 
fiaoo  Ormin  15832  yiff  t>att  Crist  swa  wraj>eli5  Draf  menu 
.  -Ut  oflf  iMitt  lemmple.  c  1*05  Lav.  7379  Cezar  iseh  J?is  writ, 
and  he  hit  wraSHche  bi-heold.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3958 
Quen  he  of  his  cuming  herd  Ful  wrathli  gains  him  be  ^rd. 
a  1340  Hahpolg  Psalter  i.  3  It  is  wib  swa  mykil  delaiynge 
&  swa  wrathly,  h^t  it  is  noght  worth  pat  t>ai  doe.  c  1375  He. 
Leg.  Saints  xx\x,  {Piacidas)  303  Forton..tumyl  hyr  bak 
one  hym  wrathly.  f  1470  Henry  Wallace  iv.  237  Wallace, 
.  .Sutnpart  amowet,  wraithly  till  it.  .went.  cx^joGola^os 
^  Gaw.  162  Wondirly  wraithly  he  wroght,  and  all  as  of  were. 

fi,  cxmo^  Lay.  4S5  pe  king  nom  }>atwriton  hond  &  he  hit 
wTodlicbe  bi'heold.  ^1330  Amis  tj-  AiniL  1166  The  leuedi 
loked  opon  him  tho  Wrothlich.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P,  C.  132 
I>ay  wakened  wel  J>e  wroJ>eloker,  for  wroJ>ely  he  clepcd. 
X36a  Langi.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  68  Wrobliche  he  wrong  his  fust. 
X4ai  HoccLEVE  Min.  Poems  151  He  wroothly  wente  out  of 
hir  conpaignie.  c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  (Roxb.)  9  Oure 
Lord..shoke  thre  speres  wrothly. 

a  Badly;  ill.     rare. 

cisoo  Trin.  Coll.  Ham.  193  Man  hit  noteS  wrotSeliche, 
)>e  mid  ^epsbipe  bicherd  his  emcristen.  c  xaio  Hali  Meid. 
33(Cott.  MS.),  Jif^l^u  art  unwurSliche  &  wraoeliche  ilatet. 

3.  Sadly;  sorrowfully,  rare"^. 

4:1374.  Chaucer  Boetk.  i.  prose  i.  (1868)  7  pus  l>is  com- 
paygnie  of  muses  i-blamed  casten  wrot>ely(L.  vtcestior]  ^ 
chere  adounward  to  (jc  erj^e. 

Wroth  money,  local,  [variant  of  Wkath 
MONET.]     (See  quots.) 

X730  Thomas  Dugdale's  JVanvick,  I.  4/2  A  certain  rent 
due  unto  the  Lord  of  this  Hundred  [of  Knightlow],  called 
Wroth  money,  or  Warth  money,,  .probably  the  same  with 
Ward  penny.  1864  Chambers  Bk.  of  Vays  11.  571/3  The 
payment.. of  Wroth  or  Ward  nionrey  for  protection,  and 
probably  also  in  lieu  of  military  service.  1892  Pall  Mall 
G.  12  Nov.  5/^  The  [annual]  custom  of  paying  'wroth 
money*.. at  Kmghtlow  Cross. 
,   So  "Wroth  silver  (also  Wroth  penny),  local. 

1864  Chambers  Bk.  tf//?<ryf  II.  571/2  The  payn^nt  of  this 
Wroth  Silver.  1893  in  N^  <5-  Q.  8th  Ser.  IV.  497  'I'he  Duke 
of  Buccleuch..  observed,  .the  curious  custom  of  collecting.. 
*  Wroth  Silver  *,  or  *  Wroth  Penny',  from  various  parishes. 
1896  Westin.  Gaz.  1 1  Vov.  lo/i  The  Duke,  .demands  '  wroth 
silver  *, .  from  some  thirty  parishes,  and  the  nominal  amounts 
are  ..  placed  in  a  stone  trough  on  Knightlow  Hill.  1900 
Ibid.  13  Nov.  lo/i  The  Duke['s]  ..  annua!  collection  of 
'  Wroth  silver ' .  .is  a  curious  old  custom,  carried  on  for  cen- 
turies,  and  observed  each  year,  on  November  11. 

t  Wro'thsome,  a.  Obs,  rarc-^,  [f.  Wroth  et, 
+  -SOME.]     =  Wrothful  a.  I. 

f  1518  Skelton  Magnyf.  2293  Thou  hast  bene  so  way- 
warde,  so  wranglyng,  and  so  wrothsome. 

Wrothy  (r^"'H.  rf7*J)i),  a.  [f.  Wroth  a.  +-t1. 
Cf.  MDu.  wridich  (Du.  wreedig)  cruel]  Wrathful, 
angry. 

In  19th  c,  revived  under  the  influence  of  Wrathv  a, 

1422  YoNGE  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  157  Mowrnynge  and  wrothi 
thow  shake  reme.  Ibid.  229  Tho  men.. bene  wrothy  and 
hugely  angry.  14. .  Wheatley  MS.  (1921)  28  In  my  flesche 
iher  is  nohele  In  presence  of  thi  worthi  [Jrrarf  wrothi]  face 
[L.  a/acie  ire  tue\.  1839  Lever  H*  Lorreguer  v,  A  more 
wrothy  gentleman . .  it  having  rarely  been  my  evil  fortune  to 
forgather  with.  1869  Tkollope  Vicar  Bullhampton  xvii, 
Gilmore..was  waxing  wrothy.  Z902  Rodkinson  Talmud 
VIII.  p.  xiii,  Ezra  was  wrothy  that  the  Torah  should  be 
given  through  him. 

Hence  Wrothily  adv. ;  Wro'thiness. 

1422  YoNGE  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  227  A  grete  fleshy  shorte 
neke  tokenyth  wrothynesse  like  as  a  Dull  is.  1898  N. 
MuNRo  y.  Splendid  XXV.  257  [He]  would  ruffle  up  wrothily 
with  blame  for  my  harping  on  that  incident. 

Wrotte,  obs.  var.  Wakt  sb, 

Wrong'h,  interj.  rarr-\  [Imitative.]  Used 
to  represent  the  snort  or  grunt  of  a  hog  or  pig. 

x^[?Nashe]  Almond Jor  Parrat  Fj  b,  A  hogge.  .lifts 
vphis  snouie  into  the  ayre,and  cryes  wrough,  wrough. 

t  Wrought,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  In  3  wrohte,  4 
w(h)rouhte.  [Early  ME.  var.  of  ivmhte  (OE. 
wrykld),  Wright  sb.!"]     =  Wright  sb.^  i,  i  b. 

1 1275  Lay.  16969  Wrohtes,  J?at  mid  axe  cou|>en  weorche. 
/bid.  21134  Wigar  he  wittye  wrohte.  <zx333  W.  Hekebert 
in  Relig.  Lyrics  I4ik  C.  (1924)  22  Holy  wrouhte  of  sierres 
bryht.  Ibid.  27  Louerd  god  almyhti,  Whrouhte  of  alle  |?inge. 

wrought  (rgt),  ppl.  a.  Forms  :  3-4  wrogt, 
5-6  WToght,  5—  wrought  (6  arch,  wroughten), 
5  wrout,  7  wrote.  [ME.  wro^lj  var.  worht,  pa. 
pple.  of  wircheny  wurcken  :  see  Work  v."]  Worked 
into  shape  (or  condition). 

Frcq.  as  the  second  element  of  combs.,  as  Jine-,  finely', 
gold',  hammer-j  hand-,  hard-,  high-,  highly-^  machine-, 
thick-^  thin-f  well-'zvrought :  see  these  'vords,  and  cf  In-, 
For-,  Over-,  Unwroucht  //*/.  adjs, 

L  tL  Created;  shaped,  moulded.  Obs. 

€  1250  Gen.  <5-  Ex.  2606  Teremuth . .  bad  it  ben  to  hire  bro^t, 
And  saj  3is  child  wol  faire  wro^t.  £1400  [see  Well-wrought 
ppl.  a.  i],  X434  MisVN  Mending  Life  126  God  truly  is  infinit 
CM  gretnes,.  .01  all  wroght  kyndes  vnconsauyd. 

b.  That  is  made  or  constructed  by  means  of 
labour  or  art ;  fashioned,  formed. 

Cf.  OE.  hand-worht,-ix\QA.^.  'hand-wrought '. 

13..  E.E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1381  With  a  wonder  wrojt  walle 
wruxeled  ful  hi^e.  1338,  c  1400,  etc.  [see  Well-wkought 
PPl.a.  1],  1624  in  Archaeol.  (i8o(5)  XV.  161,  3  pare  of  wrote 
boote  hose.  1660  R.  Read  Wecker's  Seer.  Art  iiq  Laywith 
every  bed  of  your  wrought  and  drawn  Glass  one  of  the  said 


pieces  of  Glass.  1676  Lady  Fanshawe  Mem,  {1830)  189  A 
rich  curious- wrought  gold  chain.  1696  Derham  Clock-maker 
4  The  wrought  piece  which  covers  the  Balance . .  is  the  Cock. 
1700-1  Act  12-13  William  c.  4  §  i  For  want  of  Assayers. . 
to  assay  and  touch  their  wrought  Plate.  iy3gAct  izCeo.  //, 
c.  26  §  6  Any  w  rought  Seal  or  Seals  with  Cornelian  or  other 
Stones  set  therein.  x8i8  Keats  Endym.  1. 165  After  them 
appear'd..a  fair  wrought  car.  xZ^t^'^o'&^t.TW  Biased  Daino- 
zet\\^  Her  robe.  .No  wrought  flowersdid  adorn.  1875  Fort- 
NUM  Maiolica  107  Most  elegantly  wrought  earthen  vases. 
X890  Young  Ann.  Barber-Surg.  Lond.  506  Handsomely 
chased  and  wrought  silver  garlands. 

c.  Shaped,  fashioned,  or  finished  from  the  rough 
or  crude  material;  cut. 

xs6o  Bible  (Bishops')  Numb.  xxxi.  51  Moses  &  Eleazar. . 
toke  the  golde  of  them,  and  all  wroght  iewels.  1579  Spenser 
Sheph.  Cal.  Aug.  134  'I'd  him  be  the  wroughten  mazer  alone. 
x6ii  BiBLK  I  Citron,  xxii.  2  Hee  set  masons  to  hew  wrought 
stones.  x6s2  Benlowes  Theoph.  ni.  xxvi,  Her  lips  rock- 
rubies,  and  her  veins  wrought  sapphires  show.  x8i8  Keats 
Endym,  II.  623  The  water,  .mimick'd  the  wrought  oaken 
beams.  184X  Spalding /^a/j'<5-  //.  Isl.  III.  355  The  country 
exports.,  the  marble  of  Carrara,  both  wrought  and  un- 
wrought.  X854  S.  G.  MoKTON  Types  Mankind  357  Large 
quantities  of  wrought  bones,  human  and  animal. 

t2.  Artificial;  specially  ]>repared.  Obs. 
^1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Govt.  Lordsh.  83  He  sholde.. 
caste  vp-on  his  heued  wroght  waters  attempred.     Ibid^  85 
Thre  Rotes  of  wroght  bony.    [tr.  L.  arti/lciaiis.'] 

3.  a.  Of  textile  materials,  esp.  silk  :  Manufac- 
tured; spun.     (Cf.  Raw  a.  2  a.) 

X463-4  Kolls  of  Parlt.  V.  506/1  Wrought  Silke,  throwen 
Rybans  and  Laces,  falsely,  .wrought.  X503-4  Act  19  Hen. 
Vllf  c.  21,  All  other  maner  of  Sylkes,  aswell  wrought  as 
raweorunwrought.  1630^.  Johnson^s  Kingd.  (J-  Cotnmiu. 
336  The  riches  of  the  Kingdome  are  especially  silkes, 
wrought  and  unwrought.  1694  E.  Chambeklayne  Prcs. 
St,  Eng,  (ed.  18)  i.  37  Merionethshire.. abounds  with  Sheep, 
Fish,  Fowl,  and  wrought  Cottons.  1728  Chambers  Cycl. 
(1738)  s.v.  Silk,  The  silks  brought  from  Italy  are  partly 
wrought,  and  partly  raw,  and  un  wrought.  X84X  Haydn 
Diet.  Dates  ^-j 2  Wrought  silk  was  brought  from  Persia  to 
Greece  325  B.C. 

b.  Decorated  or  ornamented,  as  with  needle- 
work; elaborated,  embellished,  embroidered. 
,  '4S5  Lincoln  Diocese  Doc.  67  [A]  Wrought  bordcloth  cum 
j.  pari  towalles  de  eadem.  1475  Stonor  Papers  {Cuvndei^)  1. 
155.  Item.  .j.  large  wrought  Bordeclothe,  1552-3  in  Feuille- 
rat  Revels  Edw.  VI  (1914)  104  Purple  wrought  vellet.  a  1586 
Sidney  Arcadia  i.  xiii,  A  light  taffeta  garment,  so  cut,  as  the 
wrought  smocke  came  through  it  in  many  places.     1598  B. 

^ oasou  Ev.Afan  in  //«;;/.  i.iii,  Asa  Millaners  wife  [conceals] 
er  wrought  stomacher  with  a  smokie  lawne.  1599 — Ev.  Man 
out  of  Hum.  IV.  iv,  A  piece  of  my  wrought  shirt.  X614  Boyle 
in  Lismore  Papers  (1886)  I.  50  A  veary  fair  wrought  purse. 
n  j68o  Charnock  Attrib.  God  (16^2)  609  A  curious  wrought 
Tapestry.  1686  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2152/4  A  green  wrought 
Satttn  Ribon.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  91  P  5  My  Mistress 
presented  me  with  a  Wrought  Nightcap.  1711  Hermit  25 
Aug.  2/1  The  old  Tapestry  Hangings  and  Wrought  Bed 
[must  be]  pulled  down.  1805  Scoit  Last  Minstrel  11.  xix, 
A  wrought  Spanish  baldric.  C1816  Mrs.  Sherwood  iV<7rfVf 
Ch.Catech.y'n.^^  [She]  had  ona  wrought  muslin  frock.  1847 
C.  Bronte  J,  Eyre  xi,  Beds.. with  wrought  old  English 
hangings  crusted  with  thick  work.    1851  [see  Wristlet  2]. 

transf.  x663  J.  Davie.s  tr.  Olearius''  Voy.  Avibass.  310 
A  third  sort  of  Aleloiis..are  wrought  or  embroider'd,  having 
amidst  the  embroidery  red,  yellow,  and  green  spots. 

O.  Of  leather,  etc.  :  Prepared  by  dressing ; 
dressed. 

X541  Extr.  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  454  Quhat  craftisman  that 
braks  the  samyn  [act],  the  rest  of  his  wrought  ledder  to  be 
escheitt.  1585  Higins  funius'  Nomencl.  lyi/i  Linum 
factum,,  .wrought  or  hitchild  flax. 

d.  Of  articles :  Made,  manufactured,  or  pre- 
pared for  use  or  commerce. 

cx^8o  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev,]u]y  (1914)  518  Pilchars  and  Red 
herrmge,  wrought  Lime.  1584-5  Act  27  Eliz.  c.  16  §  i  Any 
Artificer  using  to  work  Leather  into  wrought  Wares,  a  X7cx> 
Evelyn  Diary  17  Sept.  1657,  Some  habits  of  curiously- 
colour'd  and  wrought  feathers.  X757  Re/l.  Importation  Bar 
Iron  19  The  Americans. .would. .take  more  wrought  Goods 
from  the  British  Manufacturers.  X803  Malthus  Popul.  in. 
X.  459  The  whole  value  of  the  wrought  commodity.  1807 
T.  Thomson  Chem.  (ed.  3)  11.  444  Wrought  rosin,  or  shoe- 
maker'srosin.  X85X  Catal,  Gt.  Exhib.  865  'Ihe  traders., 
purchase  the  wrought  articles  from  the  heads  of  the  lapidary 
workmen. 

4.  a.  Of  metals  :  Beaten  out  or  shaped  with  the 
hammer  or  other  tools. 

153s  CovERDALE  Ps.  xUv.  13  Hir  clothinge  is  of  wrought 
golde.  1585  HiGENS  Junius'  Nomencl.  403/1  Argentum 
factum^,  .wrought  siluer,  as  plate,  coyne,  &c.  1687  Mi^ge 
Gt.Fr.  Did.  11.S.V.  Owz'rt*',  Wrought  Silver,.,  wrought  Brass. 
1696-7^*:/ 8-9  William  1 1 1 yC.  34  §  I  Evrey  Hundredweight 
of  Tin  wrought  commonly  called  Pewter.  1717  Berkeley 
Jml,  Tour  Italy  Wks.  1871  IV.  555  Gold  and  silver, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  found  along  the  side  of  the  little 
sea.  1819  Shelley  Eragm.,  Tale  Untold  3  Empty  cups  of 
wrought  and  daedal  gold.  1885  Mag.  Art  Sept.  459/1  A 
circular  plate  of  thin  wrought  bronze. 

Comb.  1893  C?«^/k^ XXII.  iii/i  A  wrought-gold  bracelet. 
b.  Wrought  iron^  slag-bearing  malleable  iron 
(see  Iron  sb}-  i  and  Malleable  a.  i). 

X703  Act  2-3  Anne  c.  18  §  12  Wares  made  of  Wrought  Iron. 
1747  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  ii.  371  Cannon,  .cast  so  soft  as  to 
bear  Turning  like  wrought  Iron.  1837  Civil  Eng.  »J-  Arch. 
Jrnl.  I.  i/i  The  rails  areof  wrought-iron, .  .fixed  in  cast-iron 
chairs.  X876  Voylb  &  Stevenson  Milit.  Diet,  473/2  Wrought 
iron  is  valuable  as  a  gun  material.     x88x  [see  Iron  sb.^  2  a]. 

Comb.  X829  W.  Kllis  Polyn.  Res.  11.  298  A  wrought-iron 
nail.. four  inches  long.  X875  Knight  Diet.  Mech,  2823/2 
Wrought-iron  Furnace, .  .[ajpuddling-fumace.  1885'  Mrs, 
Alexander'^/  Bay  xi,  Great  old  wrought-iron  gates. 

o.  Of  metal-work :  Made  by  hammering  or 
hand-work  (in  contrast  to  casf). 


X807  W.  Irving  Salmag.  xii.  His  learned  distinctions  be- 
tween  wrought  scissors  and  those  of  cast-steel.  x8xo  in  Ure 
Diet.  Arts  (1S39)  875  Cut  nails  are  full  as  good  as  wrought 
nails.  X849  RusKiN^fZ'.  Lamps  ii.  §20  Ornaments.,  of  cast- 
iron,  .are  always  distinguishable,  at  aglance,  from  wrought 
and  hammered  work.  1883  W.  D.  Curzon  .Manuf.  Worcs. 
2  I'he  wrought  work  of  ploughs  and . .  blacksmiths*  work  of 
all  kinds. 
fS.  transf.  Worked  up ;  rough;  agitated.  Obs, 
1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  1 1.  lii.  33  The  wind 
still  continuyng.  .,and  the  seas  sore  wrought.  1603KNOLLES 
Hist.  Turks  iitii)  -^tZ  Thebillowesof  a  wrought  sea,  X604, 
1702  [see  High-wroi;ght  a.  1]. 

6.  a.  Of  coal :   Hewn  from  the  bed  or  seam  ;  won. 
1708  J.  C.  Com/>l.  Collier  (1845)  28  The  Horse  Engin.. 

serves. -to  draw  up  the  Wrought   Coals.      1883   Gkesley 
Gloss.  Coal-mining  if)^  Wrought  coaly^\c.,-woik.td  or  gotten, 
b.   Dug ;  moved  by  digging,  etc. 
1903  Blackw.  Mag.  Fcb.222/1  As  the  shelving  banks  close 
in  itiere  is  a  smell  of  the  wrought  earth. 

7.  Of  animals;  Employed  in  labour;  worked. 
X7»5  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Ox,  Wrought  Oxen  in  the  Seasons 

they  are  put  to  labour,  ought  to  be  fed  with  Care. 

II.   With  adverbs.    8.  Wrought'off,\ioiV^^o^\ 
printed. 

X683  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc,  Printing  xxix.  f  7  He  uses  one 
of  the  Wrought-off  Forms.  X771  Luckombe  Hist.  Print.  409 
Then  we  impose  from  wrought-off  Forms.  1838  Ti-mpeeley 
Printers"  Man.  114  Wrought-off  heaps  [of  paper]. 

9.  IVroughi'Upj  stirred  up;  excited  or  stimulated ; 
enlivened. 

1810  Crabbe  Borough  xv.  67  He  knew. .  How  to  make  aH 
the  passions  his  allies,  And . .  To  watch  the  wrought-up  heart, 
andconquer  by  surprise.  X823  Mrs.  Hvmkhs  Siege  of  Valen- 
cia i,  The  deep., feelings  wakening  at  their  voice,  Claim  all 
the  wrought-up  spirit  to  themselves.  x8z8  Lytton  Pelham 
1 1 1,  xi,  Excited  as  I  had  been  by  my  painful  and  wrought-up 
interest  in  his  recitaL 

Wrought,  pa.  t,  and  pa.  pple.  of  Wobk  v. 
'W'rought(e,  erron.  ff.  ronght^  obs.  pa.  t.  of 
Reach  v,^  Wroughte,  var.  Wboot  sb.  Obs, 
Wrou5t(e,    Wroiiht^e,    Wrout,    etc :     see 

WOKK  V. 

Wrou'ghter.     Cant.     (See  quot.) 

X870  B.  Hemvng  Outoftfu  Ring  31  The  Welshers*  Vocabu- 
lary...  .5rtf<z</  pitcher,  a  man  playing  the  three  cards. 
Wroughtery  the  man  who  plays  them.    Ibid.  33,  35. 

Wrout,  V,  Now  dial,  [var.  of  Wboot  v,  :  cf. 
Rout  z/.S]    intr.  =  Wkoot  v,  i. 

i53oin.^«6f.j/(?rXI.  (1904)  183  Crest  a  boore  silver  wrout- 
ing  m  a  bushe  of  nettelles  vert.  XS30  Palsgr.  786/1, 1  wroote, 
or  wroute,  as  a  swj'ne  dothe,  j'e  fouille  du  museau.  X565 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  i.  355  Ledd  with  th'  affection,  th' 
onlie  Springe  and  Roote,  that  all  godlie  Goverment  clerelie 
wroutethe  owte.  1624  Sanderson  Tivo  Sertn.  (1628)  46 
Like  Swine..,  we  grouze  vp  theake-cornes,  and. .lie  wrout- 
ing  &  thrusting  our  noses  in  the  earth  for  more.  1825-^3  in 
dial,  glossaries  (N.  Cy.,  Nhp.,  Dorset)  s.v. 

Wro^r(e,  obs.  varr.  Wbaw  a, 

Wrox  (r/^ks),  V,  Now  dial.  Also  7  wroxe,  9 
dial,  rox,     [Of  obscure  origin.] 

1.  trans.  To  cause  to  decay  or  rot. 

1649  Blithe  Eng.  Improrer  vi.  34  So  cut  the  Turfe,  that 
the  Soard  may  have  all  the  Winters  frost  to  wroxe,  and 
moulder  it.  Ibid.  xx.  jig  For  your  Horse  Dung..hrt  it  be 
but  well  Wroxed  or  Roten. 

2.  inlr.  To  decay,  rot.  dial. 

X847  Halhwell,  lVrox,to  begin  to  decay.  Warw.  X854- 
1890  in  dial,  glossaries  (Nhp.,  Leics.,  Warw.,  Gloucs.)  s,v. 
Rox. 

Wroye(r,  varr.  Wray  v.'^,  Wbateb  Obs. 

t  Wruek,  v.  Obs,  rare—\  [Of  obscure  rela- 
tionship. Cf.  Ruck  zf.s]  trans.  To  throw  up  on 
shore ;  to  cast  ashore. 

1  a  t6oo  Arthur^  A'ing of  ComTva/l  187  {Percy  Fob  MS.), 
One  litle  booke  He  found.. at  the  sea-side,  Wrucked  upp  in 
a  flood e. 

Wrujen,  wruhen,  obs.  pa,  t.  pL  of  Wby  v,l 

Wrunte,  obs.  f.  Wbight  sb.'^ 

t  Wrung,  sd.  Obs."^  [f.  wrung^  pa.  pple.  of 
WiiiNG  7a]  An  affection  in  horses  caused  by 
straining  of  the  withers. 

1627  J.  Tavlor  (Water  V.")  Nazy  Lami  Skips  C6b,  The 
Blood-shot,  the  Wrung  in  the  Withers,  the  straine. 

Wrung:  see  Rdng  sb.f  Wring  v,y  Wkong. 

Wrung  (rzn]),  ppl,  a.  Also  4-5  wrortgun,  -en, 
5  wTonge,  6  wrong,     [pa.  pple,  of  Wring  v."] 

1,  Subjected  to  wringing,  twisting,  or  squeezing ; 
pressed,  squeezed. 

X382  Wyclif  Num.  xxiv.  10  Balac  wrooth  a^en  Balaam, 
with  wrongun  hoondis  seith  [etc.].  a  1548  Hall  CAn>«., 
Hen.  VIII,  51  The  handes  of  the  sayd  Hun  were  wrong 
in  the  wristes,  wberby  we  perceyued  that  his  handes 
had  been  bounde.  i6ix  Florio,  Tiwsr/icao/^,  the  dregges 
of  wrung  Grapes,  X678  Rymer  Trag.  Last  Age  82  The 
Nurse  with  wrung  hands  lies  at  Phedra's  feet. 
b.  transf.  Of  fabrics :  (see  quot.  1904). 

1902  Westm,  Gaz.  12  March  2/2  An  overdress  of  green 
wrimg  chiffon.  1904  County  Gentleman  25  June  1966/3 
Wrung  muslin  is  the  smartest  fabric  for  tea-gowns.. .[It] 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  washed  and  had  been  wrung  through 
the  hands. 

t  2.  Of  a  towel.  Obs."'^ 

Meaning  not  clear;  app.  opposed  10 plain. 

147s  Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  1,  155,  ij  schorte  Wronge 
Towellys.     ItfemJ,  ij  longe  Playne  Towellys. 

3.  That  has  suffered  or  undergone  distress,  grief, 
or  pain  ;  racked,  distressed. 

X730  Thomson  Winter  (ed.'s)  289  The  tender  anguish  nature 


WBUNG-HEAD. 

shoots  Thro*  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man,  1817 
Moore  Lalia  R.\\\.  365  Death  had. .taken  thy  wrung  spirit 
home.  184X  James  Brigand  xxv,  The  refuge  of  many  a 
wrung  and  broken  heart. 

b.  Marked  by  distress,  worry,  or  pain. 

x86j  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Afrs.  Hailib.  Trouh.  iii.  xix,  His  face 
. .  wore  a  wrung  expression.  188a  Mrs.  Raven's  Temptation 
II.  18S  Her  nervous  and  wrung  appearance. 

Hence  Wm-nfiruess. 

^  "875  J.  HiNTON  in  Hopkins  Life  ^  Lett.  (1878)  273  There 
are  fcwo  tilings  awry  ;.  .the  acting  for  self  (a  distinct  tension 
and  uTungncss);  and  [etc.]. 

fWrung-head,  erron.  f.  Rpng-head.  Obs, 

X711  W.  Sutherland  Shipbuild.  Assist.  x6$  Wrung-headSt 
that  part  between  the  Floor-timber  Head  and  second  Foot- 
hook  Heel,  which,  if  a  Ship  lies  on  the  Ground,  bears  the 
greatest  .Strain.  [Hence  in  Kees'  CycZ.,  Smyth  Sailor's 
H-'ortf-ii. ,  etc] 

t  Wrung-staff,  obs.  var.  Wring-staff. 

1846  Young  Naui.  Diet,  372  Wrain-Staff,  Wrung-Staff. 

"Wrusum.Wrutt,  obs,  varr.  Worsum,  W'root  v, 
tWru-xled,  pa.  pple.    Obs.  rare,    [Obscure  : 

relationship  to  Wrixlez'.  is  not  clear.] 
13 . .  E,  E.  Alia.  P.  B.  1381  A  wonder  wro^t  walle  wnixeled 

ful  hi^e.  ^  13. .  Ga~M.  ff  Gr.  Knt.  2191  Wei  bisemez  t>e  wyje 

wruxled  in  grene  Dele  here  his  deuocioun. 

Wry  (rai;,  sb.  Also  5-6  wrye.  [f.  Wry  v.^ 
or  a,\ 
+  L  Onox  upon  ivry^^K'Vi^x  adv.  Sc.  Obs, 
137s  Barbour  Bruce  iv.  705  Thair  bemys  strekit  air, 
Owthir  all  evin,  or  on  wry.  1433  J  as.  I  KingisQ.  Ixxiii,  To 
thecoldestonemy  hedeon  wrye  1  laid.  1508  Dunbar  ^i^//«^ 
175  (Maiiland  Fol.  MS.),  With  hingit  luik  ay  wallowand 
vpone  wry.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  III.  482  Scho 
..turnis  fair  face  and  luikis  vpoune  wry. 

2.  A  twisting  or  tortuoas  movement. 

1616  SuRFL.  &  Markh.  Country  Fartne  vii.  xxii.  674  The 
bitch  being  much  lesse  than  the  dogge..may  haue  some 
aduantage . . ,  and  sq  in  lurnes,  slips,  and  wries,  may  get  much 
ground.  1654  Vilvain  Epit.  Ess.  v.  xliii,  The  Sea  flows  and 
ebbs  with  crooked  wry. 

3.  Distortion  caused  by  refraction.  rarr~^, 

1869  Yii.\CK^ORE.Lorna  D.  vii,  You  make  full  sure  to  prog 
him  [sc.  a  loach]  weli,  in  spite  of  the  wry  of  the  water. 

Wry  (rai),  a.  and  adv.  Also  6  wrye,  6-7  wrie, 
6  wrey.  [f,  Wby  v,^  CL  prec.  and  Awry  ach, 
and  a."] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  the  features,  neck,  etc. :  Abnor- 
mally deflected,  bent,  or  turned  to  one  side;  in  a 
contorted  state  or  form  ;  distorte<l. 

15*3  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  xi.  4  b/a  Henry  Erie  of 
Lancastre  with  the  wrye  necke,  called  Torte  colle.  ^1530 
Crt.  0/ LoT't  1162  For  they  their  members  lakked,  fete  and 
hand,  With  visage  wry  and  blind.  154a  Elvot,  Miriones^  men 
hauynge  wry  mouthes.  a  1613  Overbury  Characters^  Flat- 
terer,  Hcc  will  halt  or  wcare  a  wrie  necke.  a  1637  B.  Jonson 
Horace,  Art  Foet.  52  With  faire  black  eyes  and  haire,  and 
a  wry  nose.  1663  Un/ort.  Usurper  i.  iii.  6  In  wry-neck'd 
Nero's  Court,  a  wry-neck  was  the  mode.  1705  Lend.  Gaz. 
No.  4097/4  He  likewise  cures  Hair  Lips  and  Wry  Necks. 
1798  Ferhiar  Ulustr.  Slern^^  etc.  138  Some  of  the  disquali. 
fications  for  priest's  orders  were . .  wry-noses  [etc.).  1819  Rees" 
Cycl.  XXXVIII.  I.V.,  A  remedy  for  wry-necks,  i860  A. 
Lkichtom  Trad,  Scot.  Life  224  The  round  check  and  wry 
lip,  betokening  his  love  of  fun.  1861  Geo.  Eliot  Silas  M. 
i.  Their  dreadful  stare  could  dart  cramp,  or  rickets,  ora  wry 
mouth  at  any  boy. 

b.  Tempor.-irily  twisted,  contorted,  or  writhed  by 
reason  or  in  manifestation  of  disrelish,  disgust,  or  the 
like.  Freq.  in  the  phr.  to  make  {draw,  pull)  awry 
face  or  mouth  {wry  faces  or  mouths), 

1598  R>  Bernard  tr.  Terence^  Eunuch  rv.  iv,  Howe  the 
hangman  makes  a  wrie  mouth.  "599  B.  Jonsom  Cynthia's 
Rev.  V.  ii.  The  bitter  bob  in  wit ;  the  Reuerse  in  face  or  wry- 
mouth.  1611  [see  Wry.faceo^z.].  i66j  J.  Davies  tr.f^/^ririMj' 
Voy.Atnbass.viA  Causing,  .a  certain  Buffoon.,  to  make  wry- 
facesandshewathousandpostures.  X697VANBRUGK  Relapse 
(1708)  Pref.,  Saints,  .with  screw'd  Faces  and  wry  Mouths. 
171J  SwrPT  Jrnl,  to  Stella  17  June,  Flap  your  hand,  and 
make  wry  mouths  yourself.  1760  Sterne  Tr.  Sluxndy  in.  x, 
With  a  wry  face.. [he]  read  aloud,  as  follows.  178a  Miss 
BuRNEY  i-ecilin  V.  i,  (He]  made  a  wry  face,  .and  returned  it. 
1783  [see  Wriwjlimg  >»//.  a.  2].  x8oi  Bkddoks  Ifygeta  111.  55 
Hardly  daring  to  draw  a  wry  face  at  any  thing  offered  them. 
iSw  Dickens  Nickleby  viii,  Making  a  variety  of  wry  mouths 
indicative  of  any  thing  but  satisfaction.  1876  Miss  Bboughton 
"Joan  L  i,  Physic  to  be  quickly  swallowed  with  wry  face. 
1884  Mrs.  C  Praxd  Ziro  xiii.  Each  guest  drank,  made  a 
wry  face. 

O.  Of  a  smile,  etc. :  Made  with  a  twisting  of  the 
features  expressing  dislike  or  distaste ;  '  twisted  '. 

1883  D,  C.  Murray  Hearts  xxvi.  He  only  shook  his  head 
with  a  wry  smile  and  declined  a  verbal  answer.  1899  E.  W. 
HoRNUNC  Dead  Men  xviii,  He  turned  to  me  with  a  wry 
smile. 

2.  That  has  undergone  twisting,  contortion,  or 
deHexion ;  wrung  out  of  shape ;  twisted,  crooked, 
bent. 

155a  Huloet,  Wrye,  or  disfourmed,  or  out  of  fashion, 
distorius.  1561  HoLLYBUSH  Hom.  Apoth.  6  b,  The  memhre 
becommeth  lame  and  wrye.  1594  Carew  Hunrte's  Exam. 
H7// viii.  (1^96)  113  Such.. men  .  .take  dislike  at  anyone  wry 
plait  of  their  garment,  a  1613  Overbury  Characters  Wks. 
(1890)50  Her  wrie  little  finger  bewraies  carving.  163a  R. 
Preston  Godly  Man's  Inrjuis.  47  Peter  was  shent  for  walking 
with  a  wry  foote  to  theGospelK  1751  F.  Coventry /*(»«;Vy 
th*  Little  II.  xiii.  241  A  wry  Plait  in  the  Sleeve  of  his  Shirt. 
1851  London  Phil.  Mag.  Feb.  133  The  two  pairs  of  planes, 
into  which  the  wry  quadrilateral  was  divisible.  1880  Mere- 
dith Tragic  Com.  (1881)  79  The  timbers  of  their  huts  lean 
to  an  upright  in  wry  splinters. 

trans/.  1579  Spenser  Slte^k.  Cat.  Feb.  28  For  Age  and 
Winter  accord  full  nie,  This  chill,  that  cold ;  this  crooked, 
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that  wrye.  1776  Da  Costa  Elent.  Conchol.  211  The  gutter 
or  beak.,  bends  or  falls  on  the  back,  in  a  wry  manner.  1895 
Pall  Mall  G,  25  Oct.  5/1  Their  chanting  in  church  is  so  wry 
that  it  makes  you  start. 

b.  Deflected  from  a  straight  course  ;  inclined  or 
turned  to  one  side.  Also  in  fig.  context.  Wry 
look,  one  expressive  of  displeasure  or  dislike.  So 
wry  twist  (of  the  features). 

1587  GoLDiNG  De  Mornay  xviii.  330^  I  take  to  witnesse  the 
happiest  Courtiers  that  are,  whether  one  wr>*e  looke  of  their 
Prince  do  not  sting  them  more  at  the  heart,  than  [etc.],  1613 
W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.i.i\.ji2  As  Tavy.  .among  the  woods 
doth  wander,  Losing  himselfe  in  many  a  wry  meander. 
X615-IS  Bovs  IP^ks.  (1630)  183  If  he  run  in  wrie-wayes  and 
bye-wayes,  the  more  his  labour,  1719  Attkrburv  Serfn. 
(1734)  1^.  77  Every  wry  Step,  by  which  he  imagines  himself 
to  have  declined  from  the  Path  of  Duty.  1748  Cowper 
Verses^  -written  at  Bath  28  Flatt'ning  the  stubborn  clod,  till 
cruel  time, . .  on  a  wry  step,  Sever'd  the  strict  cohesion.  1755 
Johnson,  Contort  ion,.. \.v/\st;  wry  motion;  flexure.  x8s7 
Dickens  Dorrit  i.  xxx,  Here  he .  .said  to  the  stranger  with 
his  wryest  twist  upon  him,  'Your  commands'.  1864  C. 
Geikib  Life  in  Woods  v.  75  My  eldest  brother.. had  cast 
many  wr^  looks  at  the  thick  logs.  187a  Gibbon  For  the 
Kingxxh,  His  features  gave  a  wry  twist. 
yi^.  a  1^  Sidney  Arcadia  V/ks.  1922  II,  226  Sometimes 
to  her  newes  of  my  selfe  to  tell  I  go  about,  but  then  is  all 
my  best  Wry  words,  and  stam'ring,  or  els  dollishe  dombe. 

3.  Of  words,  thoughts,  etc. :  Contrary  to  that 
which  is  right,  fitting,  or  just ;  aberrant,  wrong ; 
cross,  ill-natured. 

1599  R-  JoNSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  11.  iii,  He*s  one,  I  would  not 
hauea  wry  thought  darted  against.  1643-5  Milton  Divorce 
II.  iii,  Thus  were  [they].. wont  to  thinke,  without  any  wry 
thoughts  cast  upon  divine  governance.  169a  R,  L'Estrange 
yosephus,  Antiq.  viii.  v.  (1733)  220  All  this  together,  might 
have  aton'd  for  a  wry  word  or  twa  1759  Sterne  Tr, 
Shandy  i,  iv,  Which  strange  combination  of  ideas.. pro- 
duced more  wry  actions  than  all  other  sources  of  prejudice. 
i8ai  Scott  Keniliv.  xv.  Art  thou  not  a  hasty  coxcomb,  to 
pick  up  a  wry  word  so  wrathfuUy?  1856  G.  H.  Boker 
Betrothal  \.  i,  Why  this  argument  ?  I  have  heard  ten  thou- 
sand, . .  yet  never  Knew  one  wry  notion  straightened  by  them 
all.  1886  Spurgkon  Treas.Dav,  Ps.cxxxiii.  Introd.,  In  this 
psalm  there  is  no  wry  word. 

t  b.  Of  persons  :  Perverse,  cross.  Obs,~^ 

X649  Roberts  Clavis  Bibl.  190  With  pure,  thy  self-thou- 
pure-wilt-show;  And  with  the  froward,  wilt-be-wry. 
C.  Wrested  ;  perverted ;  distorted. 

1663  Butler  Hud.  l  ii,  431  He  was.. Next  Rectifier  of 
»Ty  Law.  a  173J  Atterbury  (J.),  He  mangles  and  puts  a 
wry  sense  upon  protestant  writers.  1896  Mrs.  Caffyn 
Quaker  Grandmother  2(^  Poor  boy,  he  meant,  what  seemed 
to  his  wry  mind,  honestly  towards  you  I 

4.  Marked  or  characterized  by  perversion,  unfair- 
ness, or  injustice, 

1561  Norton  &  Sackv.  Gorhoduc\.  i,  My  lordes,  be  playne, 
without  all  wrie  respect  Or  poysonous  craft  to  speake  in 
pleasyng  wise.  1593  Q,  Enz.  Bocth.  iv.  pr.  v.  89  When 
cheefely  gcayle,  lawc  &  other  tormentes..be  turnd  in  wry 
sorte,  &  wickedest  payne  doopresse  good  men.  1851 
Gladstone  <;/^a«.  (1879)  ^I-  "!'••  29  By  influence  indivi- 
duals of  a  class  will  be  powerful  here  and  there,  under  any 
system,  however  cross  and  wry. 

B.  adv.  In  an  oblique  manner,  course,  or 
direction ;  awry, 

*57S  A.  Fleming  Virg.  Bucol.  iv.  12  Vnto  thee,  O  childe,  y« 
ground.  .First  offringes  yuie  wandring  wrye  (L.  errantes 
hederas\  in  euerye  place  shall  yeald.  159X  Sylvester  Du 
Bartas  \.  iu  1070  In  these  doubts  much  rather  rest  had  I, 
Then  with  mine  error  draw  my  Reader  Vry.  16x4  —  Pari. 
Vertues  Royail  jc6  A  fair  Ship,  .wants., A  skilfull  Pilot,.. 
That  never  wry  shee  sail.  17*1  Bailey,  ffVy,.  .on  one  side, 
not  straight.  x886  S.  W.  Line.  Gloss.  169  It's  not  very 
pleasant,  when  things  all  go  wry. 

C.  Comb.,  as  wry-eyed,  -guided,  -legged,  -looked, 
-toothed ;  wry-blown  ;  wry-set, 

XS93  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  IV.  212  A  seduced  king, 
.  .and  wry-guii!ed  kingdom.  x6oa  IVithals^  Diet,  -^^dji  That 
is  crooke-footed,  or  wry-legged.  1604  F.  T.  Case  is  Altered 
C  ij  b,  There  was  an  old  man,..stumpe-footed,  wry-bodied, 
gagge- toot  bed,  slandering-tongue.  1648  J.  Quarles  Pons 
Lachrym.  34  There  is  no. .  wry.look'd  enemy  T'upbraid  thy 
actions.  1845  Youatt  Dog  iv.  103  A  small  breed  of  wry- 
legged  terriers,  X883  Longm.  Mag.  Aug.  381  The  wry-eyed, 
spectacled  schoolmaster.  1883  Stallvbrass  tr.  Grimms 
Teutonic  \ Myth,  III.  1075  \Vry-toothcd.  .beldams,  1897 
H.  N.  Howard  Footsteps  Proserpine  16  The  sea-brine  beats 
on  the  wry-blown  toft.  X905  A.  T,  Sheppard  Red  Crai'at  11, 
vii.  J20 Their  outlines,  .of  twisted  chimneys,  wry-set  doors. 
b.  Special  combs, :  •wry-bill,  the  wry-billed 
plover  {Anarhynchus  frontalis),  native  to  New 
Zealand  ;  wry-billed,  a.,  having  a  bill  deflected  to 
one  side  (see  prec);  f -wry-ueb,  a  curvirostral 
fossil  animal ;  f  wry-stroke y?^.  (see  quot.) ;  wry- 
tail,  a  deformity  in  poultry,  characterized  by 
deflexion  of  the  tailto  one  side. 

1896  Newton  Diet.  Birds  10^3  *'^ry\3\\\  Anarhynckus 
fronialiSy  [is]  one  of  the  most  singular  birds  known,  pecu- 
liar to  New  Zealand.  1873  Sir  W,  L.  Buller  Birds  N,  Z, 
2»6  Anarhynchus  frontalis,  *Wry.billed  Plover.  1889 
Parker  Catal.  N.  Z,  Exhib.  116  (Morris),  Thecurious  wry- 
billed  plover,  .[is]  the  only  bird.. in  which  the  bill  is  turned 
..to  one  side— the  right.  1708  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI.  78 
Cunnrostra,  the  *Wry.neb.  x6<5  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  vi.  vi. 
§4  A  Prior  without  a  Posterior  having  none.. after  him  to 
succeed  in  his  place.  We  behold  him  only  as  the  *wry-stroak 
giveninby  usoutof  courtesie,  when  the  game  was  up  before. 
1880  L.  Wright  Illustr.  Bk.  Poultry  201  *Wry-taiI..is  in 
many  cases  owing  to  spinal  causes,  and  in  all  such  should 
be  ruthlessly  stamped  out. 
Wry  (rai),  v,^  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  Inf, 
(and  Pres,  stem),  i  wreon,  3  wreoen,  5  wrene, 
wre ;    i  wryon,  3  wri(h)en,  4  wryen,  5  wrine, 
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wryn©,  wryyn ;  3  wreie,  wrihe,  4  wri5->  4~5 
wrye,  wrie,  wri,  4-9  wry.  Pa.  1. 1  wrah,  wreah, 
3  wre5e,  3-4  wreih,  4WTeyli,  wreighe,  wreygh, 
wrei,  wrey,  wray;  //.  l  wrison,  wruson,  2-3 
wru5en,  3  wruhen,  3WTi5en,  wrien,  4  wrejen, 
wreghen.  Pa.  pple,  i  wrijen,  wrojen,  4  wrien, 
wryen,  wrin;  3  iwri^en,  3-4  i-,  4  y wrien,  y- 
wryen;  3-5  i-,  4-5  ywrie,  ywTy(e,  3  iwro5e,  4 
ywTy5e,4-5  ywri^e;  4  wri5e,4-5  wrye,  5  wrie; 
3-4  wreon,  4  wrei^en,  3  wre5e,  4  y-,  iwre^e;  4-5 
■wreygh,  wreighe,  wreye.  IVeak pa,  t,  a.ndpple. 
4-5  -wryedjWried,  4  wryde,  6  wride,  [OE.wr/(?« 
(pa.  t.  wrdh,  wreah^  pi.  wngon,  wrugon,  pa.  pple. 
wrigen,  wrogen),  wrion,  ^wrihan  (ONorthumb. 
?y?'/^<3:),==NFris.  wreye,  OHG.  *tihan  (in  intrthan, 
inrihan,  *revelare').  Cf,  Bkwby  v?-,  Overwby 
v.,  Unwby  zj.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  lay,  place,  or  spread  a  cover  over 
(something) ;  to  overlay  with  some  covering ;  to 
cover  up  or  over.   Obs. 

4-950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  xiv.  65  Ongunnun  summe  efne- 
gespitta.  .hine&.  .wrisa  onsione  liis.  c  1205  Lav,  27859  |?e 
while  he  wurchen  lette.  .ane  cheste  longe  And  wreon  heo  at 
mid  golde,  a  X2R5  Ancr.  R.  58  Uor^i  was  ihoten  a  Codes 
half..t>et  put  were  euer  iwrien.  ^1275  Lav.  7781  l?e  toppe 
[of  a  tower]  mihte  wreie  on  cniht  mid  his  cope.  ^1366 
Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  56  Tli«r  is  neither  busk  nor  hay  In 
May  that  it  nyl  shrouded  bene  And  it  with  newe  leues 
wrene.  c  X386  —  Knt.'s  T,  2046  The  maister  strete  That 
sprad  was  al  with  blak  and  wonder  bye  Right  of  the  same 
is  the  strete  ywrye.  ^1440  Pallad,  on  Husb,  i.  348  With 
marbil  or  with  ti!e  thy  floryng  wrie.  Ibid.  xiii.  47  The 
vessel  fild  be  clo^id  dene  or  wrie.  1499  Promp,  Parv. 
(Pynson)  t  ib/2,  Wryyn  or  hyllyn,  tego,  0x825  Forby  yoc, 
E,  Anglia,  ^^ry,  to  cover  close. 

^g.  ci^za  HoccLKYs  De  Reg.  P  fine.  1686  pe  feend,.  .with 
many  acircumstaunce  Ful  sly,  him  castij?  pc  wrappe  in  & 
wrye. 

b.  To  cover  or  rake  up  (a  fire)  so  as  to  keep  it 
alive.     (Cf.  Rake  v.^  5.)     Now  dial, 

Cf.  Ovid  Met.  iv.  64  *  Quoque  magis  tegitur,  tanto  magis 
aestuat  ignis '  j  also  Fr.  '  Le  feu  plus  convert  est  le  plus 
ardant '  (Cotgr.  s.v.  Feu). 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  11.  539  Wei  be  hottere  ben  Jjc 
gledes  rede.  That  men  hym  wrien  with  asshe  pale  and  dede. 
c  1385  —  L,  G.  IV,  735  Thisbe,  As  wry  the  glede  &  hettere 
is  tne  f>T;  Forbede  a  loue  and  it  is  ten  so  wod.  a  X895  in 
Rye  E,  Angl.  Gloss,  251. 

+  2,  To  cover  (a  person)  with  a  garment  (or 
armour)  ;  to  clothe,  attire.  Also  refi.  Occas.  in 
fig.  context.  Obs. 

a  901  iELFHKD  in  Thorpe  Laws  I.  53  Jif  mon  niebbe  buton 
anfeald  hraejl  hine  mid  to  wreonne  oJ?J»e  to  werianne.  ^950 
Lindisf,  Gosp.  Matt.  xxv.  36  Ic  was. .  nacod  &  ^ie  clseSdon 
(/(■/^ie  wrigonmeh.  a  xooo  Genesis  1572  pact  he  ne  mihte.. 
hinehandum  self  mid  hra;jle  wryon.  1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls) 
2246  Tuo  hondred  knijtes  al  so,  Wei  ywrie  wi[»  J>e  atyl.  1303 
R.  Brunnk  Handl,  Synne  1148  Wrye  me  with  sum  clo)>e, 
c  X374  Chaucer  Troylus  11.  380  Swych  loue  of  frendes  regn- 
eth  al  Jjis  town.  And  wre  yow  in  bat  mantel  euere  mo. 
c  X385  —  L.  G,  \i^,  I2CI  Dido,  Dido  at  in  gold  &  perre  wrye, 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6684  Of  his  hondwerk  wolde  he  gete 
Clothes  to  wryne  hym. 

f  b.  To  put  trappings  or  armour  on  (a  horse) ;  to 
caparison,  trap,  harness.    Obs, 

x»97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  1281  Mid  vif  hondred  hors  iwrie 
..pe  erl  ofkent  was  in  a  wode  him  vor  to  awreke.  Ibid, 
2052,  4076,  4096, etc.  13,.  SirBeuesiA.)  3761  Beues..5e3 
]>e  strete  ful  aboute  Of  stedes  wrien  [v.r.  ytrapped]  and 
armes  bri^t,  13. .  K,Alis.  1606  (Laud  MS.),  per  men  mi3tten 
quyk  yseen  Many  hors  wij»  trappen  wryen.  X4..  Sir 
Beues  (C.)  4145+  13  pau^e  Jjat  hors  were  with  yren  wrye  Syr 
Befyse  smote  clene  a  way. 
+  3.  To  cover  (a  thing,  or  person)  so  as  to  protect, 
keep  warm,  or  conceal.   Obs, 

a  xooo  Genesis  2170  Ic  |>e..wi3  weana  gehwam  wreo  & 
scylde  folmum  minum.  asooo  Riddles  xxvi[i].  12  Mec  [=  a 
bookjsibt'an  wrah  haeleS  hleoborduni.  a  X2a5  Ancr,  R.  84 
pes  fikelares  mester  is  to  wrien,  &  te  helien  \>^t  gong  jiurl. 
a  i«4o  IVohunge  in  O.  E.  Hom.  \.  279  Alle  gate  (ju  hafdes 
hwer^u  mihtes  wrihe  ^>ine  banes.  1340  ^j-rw/'.  66  pe  Jjorn- 
hog  bet  ys  at  ywry^e  myd  prikyinde  eles.  c  1369  Chaucer 
Dethe  Blaunche  627  She  is  the  monstres  heed  ywryen,  As 
filth  over  ysirowed  with  floures.  £-x386  —  Sompn.  T.  119 
Though  I  him  wrye  a-nyght  and  make  hym  warm,  c  x^40 
Pallad.  on  Husb.  xiii.  34  From  the  wynd  hem  wrie  With 
donge. 

rt-fi,  c  1*30  Halt  Meid.  (1922)  66  jef  ^\\  wel  wrist  te  under 
godes  wengen.  13. .  K.  A/is.  2786  With  targes,  and  hurd- 
ices,  Theo  Gregeis  heom  wryed  als  the  wise.  CX330  Amis 
<5-  Amil.  2333  He.. in  a  bed  him  dight.  And  wreighe  him 
wel  warm  aplight.  With  clothes,  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6795, 
I  hauc.wel  leuer,,wrie  me  in  my  foxerie  Vnder  a  cope  of 
paperlardie.  c  1440  Jacob's  lVe/1265  He  leyd  hym  in  his  bed, 
..he  wryed  hym.  X447  Bokenham  Seyntys  (Roxh.)  ijs  Wyth 
hir  mantyl  he  [sc.  a  child]  dede  hym  wrye. 

absol.  <:  X440  Jacob's  IVell  140  pe  chylderyn  of  mannys 
gettyng  vnder  ^i  weengys,  god,  wrying,  In  hope  schul  be 
gyed. 

t  b.  To  conceal  or  hide  (a  matter,  etc.) ;  to  keep 
secret  or  unrevealed.  Obs, 
a  xooo  Genesis  876  For  hwon  wast  J»u  wean  &  wrihst  sceome. 
a  laoo  Moral  Ode  160  in  O.  E.  Hom.  I.  169  Al  seal  >er  bon 
(janne  unwron,  bet  men  wruhen  her  and  helen.  a  xaaS 
Ancr.  R.  84  Mid  his  preisunge  [he]  heleS  &  wriha  mon  his 
sunne.  a  1275  Ibid,  420  (MS.  Cott.  Cleop.),  Wrihen  ha 
schal  hire  scheome,  as  sunfule  Eue  dohter.  ct^zoCast, 
Love  918  God..nom  of  liire  his  monhede  porw  whom  he 
wrey  his  Godhede.  xy^o  Ayenb.  i>\  Huanne  ]>e  blondere., 
excuse^  and  wrye^  J>e  kueades  and  J>e2ennes  of  ham,  c  X374 
Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  1654  God,  to  whom  J>er  nys  no  cause 
y.wrye.    X387-8  T.  Usk  Test,  Love  11.  v.  (Skeal)  I.  loa  He 
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wr>*eth  moche  \-enIm  with  moche  welth.  X41S-S0  Lvdc. 
Ckrcit,  Troy  1. 1813  For  al  |je  foulc  schal  couerlly  be  wried, 
pat  no  defiaute  outward  be  espied.  1:1460  Wisdom  862  in 
Macrv  Plays  6^  With  )>e  crose  &  J>e  pyll  I  xall  wr>'e  yt. 
mtsoo  Ragrnan  je<»//is7(MS.  Bodl,  638,  fol  217  b),  Though 
lh«y  her  malice  inwarde  keu>T  &  wrye. 

trfi,  CX374  Chaucer  Troylus  1.  329  And  ay  of  loues  ser- 
uantz  euery  while,  Hym-sclf  10  wre,  at  hem  he  gan  to  smyle. 
t  c.  To  disguise  (a  person),     Obs,  rarg-^, 

1567  GoLDisc  Oviffs  Met.  v.  61  b,  The  Gods,  .were  faine 
themselucs  to  hide  In  forged  shapes. ..  loue  the  Prince  of 
Gods  was  wride  In  shape  of  Ram. 

+  4.  Of  things :  To  serve  as  a  covering  to  (a 
person  or  thing)  ;  to  be  spread  or  extended  over. 

a  xooo  Genesis  1386  Flod  ealle  wrcah.  .hea  lieorgas.  c  1000 
Sax.  Leeckd,  II.  342  Sio  filmen  bii>  ^>ecccnde  &  wreonde  Jja 
wambe  &  ba  innofaran.  a  i»oo  Vices  f(  Virtues  95  De 
faste  hope  haf5  hire  stcde  up  an  heih,  for  Si  Iiie  is  rof  and 
wrik5  alle  3e  hire  bie3  beneSen.  aisas  Ancr.  R.  150  pe 
rinde,  ^t  wrih  \v.r.  wtiS]  hit,  l-et  is  t>e  treouwes  warde. 
Ibid,  390  JHs  scheld  )>et  wreih  his  Godhed  was  his  leoue 
licome.  1340  Ayenb.  167  Vor  t>et  is  i>e  sseld  of  gold..J>et 
him  wri^l?  ofeche  half  ase  layj?  }>e  sauter.  1447  Bokenham 
Styntys{^^o-xSi.)  143  In..  Februarye.  .Whan  frost  &  cold  be 
erthedothwr>'e,  1642  D.  Rogers iVizdwmw  581  Even  as  the 
bed.. that  is  so  narrow,  that  it  will  not  wry  them  warme. 

t  b.  To  cover  or  stretch  over  (an  expanse  of 
ground).  Obs, 

c  laoj  Lay,  5192  Weoren  J>a  hulles  and  l?a  dseles  iwrijen  mid 
J>an  daeden.  IMd.  17349  pa  Irisce  fuUen  &  wri^en  al  J>a 
feldes.  13..  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  4049  Of  Sarrazms  ..  was 
wrin  al  J^e  feld.  ci'^o  Arth.  f^  Merl.  1764  (Kiilbing),  To 
Winchester  ^>ai  gun  spede  WiJ?  so  micliel  pople  of  men,  pat 
^ai  wrejen  doun  &  den.  13..  K,Alis.  1992  (Laud  MS.), 
Alisaunder  J>i  foo..Liggel>  now,  wij>  swiche  pr eye,  pat  he 
wri^e}*  [v.r.  wriethjal  J?e  contreye. 
Wry  (r3i)j  ^'^  Forms :  i  -wrisian,  3-5  wrien, 
4-5  wryen  (5  wryn),  4-7  wrie,  4-6  wrye,  5- 
wry;  5  v?Tey(e,  Sc.  6  vrey  (8  wray),  9  wree. 
[OE.  wrigian  to  strive,  move  or  go  forward,  tend, 
wend  (—  OFris,  wrigia  to  bend,  stoop),  perh.  re- 
lated to  LG.  wriggen  (see  Wbig  v,^  and  of.  Bewry 

L  ifUr.  f  1,  a.  To  move,  proceed,  or  go;  to 
turn,  wend.     (Only  OE.)     Obs. 

f888  iELFRED  Boeth.xxv.  §1  J^eah  I>u  teo  hwelcne  boh 
ofdune  to  J>eere  eor5an..swa  ^u  liine  alcetst,  swa  spriiicS  he 
up  &  wrijaS  wi3  his  gecyndes.  a  1000  Riddles  xxi[i].  5 
Hlaford  min  [  =  master  of  the  plough]  on  woh  fcereS,  weard 
aet  steorte,  wri^aS  on  wonge. 

fb.  To  have  a  particular  or  specified  tendency, 
disposition,  or  inclination;  to  incline.   Obs. 

£-888  i^LFRED  Boeth,  xxv.  §  i  Swa  decS  a:lc  jesceaft;  wri- 
ja5  wiS  Itis  gecyndes.  CX250  Will^  Wit  7  in  O,  E.  Misc. 
192  Hwenne  so  wil  to  wene  wrieS.  13. .  Erthe  upon  Erthe 
4a  Wanne  .,  eori>e  toward  eorJ?e  I^orw  coueytise  wryeh- 
CX400  Piigr.  Sotvle  (Caxton,  1483)  iv,  xxx.  78  He  wylle 
cbeuysse  hym  suche  counceylle  as  he  troweth  wylle  wryen 
to  his  purpoos.  c  143c  Pilgr.  Ly/ Manhode  11,  (1869)  1 14  For 
j  wole  J>at  t>e  tale  be  turned  oolrer  weys, ..i)at  itturne.. 
wryinge  to  my  wtirshipes.  1549  Covebdale  Erasm.  Par, 
James  V.  39  b.  The  fore  toUtns  of  a  mynde  that  wryeth 
downe  vnto  desperacyon.  1581  Petti  1;  tr.  Guazzos  Civ. 
Conv.  I.  (1586)  23,  I  mean  those,  wlio  though  sprinkled  with 
some  imperfections,  yet  wrie  rather  to  the  good,  then  the 
euill. 

+  2.  Of  persons :  To  move  or  go,  to  swerve  or  turn, 
aside.,  away.,  or  awayward.     Also  in  fig.  context. 

^1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xv.  48  pat  feyre,.wriej>  awey 
as  hue  were  wroht.  £1386  Chaucer  Miller's  T.  97  With 
hir  heed  sche  wr>'ed  fast  awey,  1416  Aldelay  Poems  18 
To  the  worchip  of  this  world  thai  wryn  fro  me  away,  c  1450 
Mirk's  Festial  I.  112  5et  50  wryeth  away  and  grucched  to 
come  to  me.  15*3  Ld.  Behneks  Froiss.  I.  cxlvi.  176  Than 
the  kyng  wryed  away  fro  hym,  and  coimnaunded  to  sende  for 
y*  hangman.  1534  More  Com/,  agst.  Trib,  i.  Wks.  1162/1 
Of  wickednes  thei  wrle  awaye  and . .  turne  to  theyr  6eshe  for 
bclpe. 

tb.  In  similar  use  without  adverb.    Obs, 

c  1400  z6  Pol.  Poems  26  5''^  she  grucche  wil>  \>c  to  rage, 
And  alway  fro  the  wole  wrye.  £1430  Syr  Geuer.  (Roxb.) 
1352  The  steward  saw  that,  and  did  wry,  And  drew  him  som 
dele  aside,  c  X440  York  Myst.  xxx.  7  That  wiecche  may 
not  wrye  fro  my  wrekis.  a  1500  Hiit.  K,  Boccus  fy  Sydracke 
(?  1510)  Siij,  He  thatclymethouerhye  May  happe  somtyme 
to  wrye.  1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  ni.  56  Paris  wried  at  last,  and 
so  the  blowe  did  shunne.  1596  Davies  Orchestra  Ixiii,  As 
when  a  Nimph..  Leadeth  a  daunce..,  she  wries  to  euery 
hand  And  euery  way  doth  crossc  the  fertile  plaine.  x6zi 
Sas'dekson  Serm.  ad  Pop.  iy.  fs  Like  a  young  unbroken 
thing  that  hath  metal,  and  is  free,  but  is  ever  wrying  the 
wrong  way. 

yig.  1581  T.  H0WK1.L  Demses  G  ij  h,  How  fayned  friends 
do  fayle,  if  fate  doc  wrye.  1593  Q.  Lliz.  Boeih.  1.  met.  i.  2 
O  with  how  dcfe  care  she  from  wretched  wries. 

^Q>fig»  To  deviate  or  swerve  from  the  right 
or  proper  course ;  to  go  wrong,  to  err.  Also  with 
advs. ,  as  amiss ^  aside,  Obs. 

cii^  Chaucer  Dethe  Blaunche  627  An  ydole  of  false 
purtraiturc  Is  she,  for  she  wall  sone  wrien  \y.r.  varlen]. 
1399  Langu  Rich.  Kedeles  11.  84  pat  no  manere  mcde 
shulde  make  him  wrye,  For  to  trien  a  .routhe  bc-tw>nne 
two  sidis.  X426  Audelav  Poems  47  He  . .  wrys  away  fro 
Godys  word  to  his  wyckydnes.  Ibid.  50  Wry  not  fro  Godis 
word.  1548  Patten  Exfied.  Scotl.  Pref.  c  v,  If  ye.-wiU 
fully  wrye  so  far  from  hys  truth,  a  1557  Mrs.  M.  Basset 
tr.  Mare's  Treat.  Passion  M.'s  Wks.  1365/2  Yf  wc  of  cure 
owne  frowardnes  wrye  not  a  contrary  way,  but  be  readye. . 
to  folowe  hys  most  blessed  will.  1568  T.  Howf.ll  Arb. 
Antitie  (1879)  40  How  much  a  man  the  greater  is,  By  his 
Offence  that  wries  amisse,  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  v.  1.  5  How 
many  Mnstmurther  Wiues  much  better  thenlhemsclues  For 
wrying  but  a  little?  163*  Sanderson  5^r///.  11.  27  By  wry. 
ing  a«ide  in  some  one  or  a  few  particulars,  he  may.  .offend 
tbe  Lord.    1634  Ibid,  1. 63  These  wry  too  much  on  the  right 
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hand,  ascribing  to  the  holy  scripture  such  a  kind  of  perfec- 
tion as  it  cannot  have. 

f  3,  Of  things:  To  turn  aside  or  obliqnely;  to 
undergo  deHexion,  twisting,  or  bending;  to  bend, 
wind  ;  to  turn  from  side  to  side, 

f  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  11.  go6  pe  sonne  Gan,. downward 
for  to  wrye,  CI400  Beryn  3791  Then  shalt  howe  ie  an 
critre,  ..  Thou^e  it  be  streyt  to-fore, ..  It  growith  more  & 
more,  &  as  a  dentour  wriythe.  1:1440  Pallad.  on  Husb. 
I.  347  Thi  somer  hous  northest  &  west  let  wrie.  C1450 
Ludus  Cofenirias  i22g  pe  patthe  be-twyn  bothyn  J>at  may 
not  wry  Schal  be  hope  and  drede  to  walke  in  perfectly. 
1553  M.  Wood  tr,  Gardiuer's  True  Obedience  49  b,  Tlic 
decaied  partes  of  their  power  (whose  building.. hath  wried 
on  the  one  side  long  ago).  1565  B.  Googe  Xt.  Palingenius' 
Zodiac  SIX.  Y  vb,  Perchaunce.  .The  liuely  spirite  enclosde 
..doth  wrye  as  best  it  may.  And  striuing  long  through 
passage  smal  doth  get  at  length  away,  1633  P.  Fletcher 
Purple  Isl.  V.  xii,  'ihe  first  [part  of  the  brain]  with  divers 
crooks  and  turnings  wries. 

t  b.  Of  a  horse :  To  hold  the  head  or  neck  to 
one  side.  Obs,—^ 

1610  Markham  Masterp,  i.  xxxvi.  70  Holding  his  necke 
awry  ;,, The  cure  is  to  let  him  bloud..on  the  contrary  side 
to  that  way  lie  wryeth. 
4,  To  contort  the  limbs,  features,  etc.,  as  from 
pain  or  agony;  to  wriggle;  to  undergo  twisting 
or  turning;   =  Wiuthe  v^■  10  b, 

1340-70  Alex,  ^  Dind.  660  He  was  wra^jful  i.^vTOuht  &  ■ 
wried  inangur.  ai^ooMinor Poefiisyr.Vertion MS. -^21^/ },Zi 
On  be  iied  ponne  jhim]  hard,  pat  he  go  wrj-^inge  penne- 
ward.  Ibid,  477/46  pe  ffisch.  .wro}jIy  wrie^  on  t>c  Crok. 
1493  Festyvall^  Four  Sermons  21/2  As  a  galled  horse  that 
is  touched  on  the  sore  wyncheth&  wryeth.  1580  Blundevil 
Art  of  Riding  m.  xxii.  50  b,  How  to  correct  that  Horse, 
which  will  mowe  or  wrie  with  his  month,  c  X590  J.  Stewart 
Roland  Furious  vi, /'tJcwj  (S.T.S.)  II.  54  Scho  schrinks, 
Scho  vreyis,  Scho  vips  for  vo.  a  1625  Fletcher  Woman's 
Prize  III.  i.  She.  .wryes,  and  wriggles,  As  though  she  had 
the  Itch.  1819  W.  Tennant  Papistry  Storm'd  {1827)  34  He 
saw  the  wretchit  men  Wreein  and  wreethin'  wi'  the  pain. 
iZ^^ National  Observer  yi  Dec  165/2  His  mouth  kept  wry- 
ing from  side  to  side. 

II,  trails,  1 5,  To  deflect  or  divert  (a  person  or 
thing)  from  some  course  or  in  some  direction ;  to 
cause  to  turn  aside,  away,  or  back.  Alson_y?.  Obs, 
a  1400  Partonope  6865  Of  hym  they  had  the  victory  [in  the 
lists],  Sosorehiraduersariesdyd  they  wrey.  1513  Douglas 
A£fleid\.  xiv.  g  Baith  to  and  fra  al  did  thar  nokkis  wry  (L. 
torquent].  Ibid,  xi.  xiv.  50  Latynis  all  thar  ene  about  did 
wry  [L.  convcrtere].  1555  Phaer  ^ncid  11.  65  His  tacle  to 
the  left  hand  set,  and  sterne  to  left  hand  wried.  158*  Stanv- 
iiURST^«<'/f  HI.  (Arb.)  88  Right  so  to  thee  same  boord  thee 
maysters  al  wrj'e  the  vessels. 

Jig.  c:  1425  Cast,  Persev.  1675  *"  Macro  Plays  127,  I  wyl 
me  wryen  ffro  wyckyd  wreche.  1540  Chalonek  Erasm.  on 
Folly  O  ij,  If  he  [ic.  a  prince]  wrie  himselfe  never  so  little 
from  that  becometh  hym.  a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  \.  xviii, 
Our  niiiides.  .from  the  light  line  of  vertue,  are  wryed  to 
these  crooked  shifts.  1620  [G.  Brydges]  Horz  Subs.  148 
Let  not  the  parties  ielousie.  .wrest  or  wry  his  iudgement 
in  the  least  degree  to  preiudice.  1635  Pemble  Wks.  6  Am- 
bition and  tyrannic  in  Churchmen  wryed  their  thoughts,  .to 
the  advancement  of  their  owne  greatnesse.  1650  Trapp 
Comm.  Deut.  xxxiii,  q  Not  to  be  wryed  or  biassed  by  respect 
to  carnal  friends,  is  a  nigh.. point  of  self-deniaL 

fb.  To  avert  (the  head,  face,  etc.);  to  turn 
aside  or  away,  Obs, 

c  1400  Pilgr,  Sowlc  (Caxton,  1483)  1.  xv.  \  i  Hit  sytteth  the 
nought  to  wrye  awey  thy  face,  c  1407  Lvnc.  Reson  <•;-  Sens. 
1413  She  gan  ay  hir  hede  to  wrye.  a  1450  Mvrc  Par.  Pr. 
776  Sum-what  J)y  face  from  byre  hou  wry.  1513  More 
Rick,  in.,  Wks.  70/1  The  duke.. wried  hys  hed  an  other 
way,  1560  '^o\JLK&Ti Seven  Sages  35  HewryJt  his  face  away 
and  his  visage.  1581  A.  Hall  iUad  \\\.  55  Hector  from  his 
helmet  then  his  countnance  hauing  wried,  . .  the  lots  did 
turne.  x6n  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xix.  §  22  Buckingham 
..wried  his  face  another  way.  1655  J.  Cotgravh  Wits 
Interpr,  (1662)  276  When  [he  was]  pressing  for  a  kiss  her 
head  she  wried. 

tc.  To  change  or  alter  (one's  course).  Obs.~^ 
1598  Q-  'Euz,  PlutarcA  i.  13  His  course. .wryed  was  to 
cast,  the  sons  arising  place. 
t6.  To  curve,  inflect,  bend,   Obs.~^ 
c  1450  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)    122  The  rayn  bowc  iwryyd 
schalle  be. 

7.  To  twist  or  turn  (the  body,  neck,  etc.)  round 
or  about ;  to  contort,  wring,  wrench ;  to  writhe. 
Also  with  advs.,  as  '\a-doyU. 

c  1460  J.  RussKLL  Bk.  Nurture  285  Wrye  not  youre  nek  a 
doylc  as  hit  werea  dawe.  1593  [see  Wring  v.  2,  quot. « 1586]. 
1598  Q.  Eliz.  Plutarch  xii.  14  Diogines.  .bak  wrying  and 
turning  nek  in  casting  on  her  LooUe.  1607  Markham  C«r'tf/. 
1.  (1617)  39  If  you  see  her  wrie  her  taile.  1656  Earl  Monm. 
tr.  Boccalinis  Advts.fr.  Parnass.  1.  (1674)  132  Wrying  his 
Body  twenty  several  waies.  i676HoBur.sy//ar?xVL  248  Jove 
..granted  him  to  save  the  ships  from  fire;  But  at  returning 
safe  his  neck  he  wri'd.  1725  Fain,  Diet.  s.v.  Palseyy  Let  lam 
be  blooded  in  his  Neck-Vein,  .on  the  contrary  Side  to  the 
Way  he  wryes  his  Neck.  1800  Lamb  i,^^  in  Final  Mem.  vi, 
51  Without  much  wrying  my  neck  I  can  see  the  white  sails, 
b.  To  twi.st  outof  shape,  form,  or  relationship; 
to  give  a  twist  to ;  to  pull,  contort,  make  wry.  Also 
Jig.  and  in  fig.  context. 

a  1586  Sidney  Ps.  xxu.  vili,  [My]loosed  bones  quiteont  of 
joynt  be  wried.  1594  Daniel  Cleopatra  v.  ii,  In  her  sinking 
downe  shee  wryes  'I'he  Diadem  which.. shee  wore.  1594 
Cakew  I/uarte^s  Exam.  Wits  281  The  beat..wrieth  the 
proportion  of  tlie  face.  1665  J.  Spencer  Prodigies  254  They 
are  a  Nose  of  Wax  which  may  be  wry'd  to  what  figure, . 
Fancy  shall  impose  upon  them.  1679  Hobbes  Behemoth 
(1840)  217  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  Latin  and  Greek 
words,  wryed  a  little  at  the  point,  towards  tlie  native  lan- 
guage. 1686  G.  Stuart  Joco-ser.  Disc,  41  Tbe  Todd  will 
..wry  about  the  Neck   o'   th'  Cock.     17*7  Swift   God's 
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Revenge  agst.  Punning,  Tlie  Lord  mercifully  spared  his 
neck,  but  as  a  mark  of  reprobation  wryed  his  nose.  1843 
Urowning  In  a  Gondola  47  Guests  by  hundreds — not  one 
caring  \{  the  dear  host's  neck  were  wried.  1855  Bailey 
Mystic^  etc.  69  SomeTitanian  arm,  Whose  elbow,  jogged  by 
earthquakes,  wryed  the  pole.  i86x  Swinburne  Queen- 
Mother  x.  i,  I  know  him  by  the  setting  of  his  neck,  The  mask 
is  wried  there.  1883  R.  W.  Dixon  Mauo  11.  iv.  78, 1  put  on 
those  arms  which  he. .  From  the  dead  body  had  begun  to  wrj*. 
fc.  y^^.  To  wrest  tiie  meaning  of;  =  Wbithe 
v.\  7.  Obs. 

iSU  FisuER  Sermon  agst.  Luther  iv.  D  v,  Men  of  fell 
wyttes..[who]  had  the  proprc  fayth  to  wrye  &  to  torcaae 
the  scryptures.  1548  Udali-,  cXc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  x.m. 
59  b,  False  Apostles,  .whyche  wresieth  and  wryeth  by  sub- 
tyll  jnlerpretacion,  the  heaiienly  doctrine  after  their  lustes. 
1564  Brie/ Exam.  ***  ij,  You  do  wrye  this  place  from  hjs 
naturall  sense.  1631  R.  Byfield  Doctr.  Sabb.  156  This 
Alleager.  .wryeth  the  sense.  1649  Kr.  Rf.vnolds  Hosea  vii. 
136  Take  heed  of  wresting  and  wrying  that  to  the  corrupt 
fancies  of  our  owne  evill  hearts. 
+  cl.  To  pervert.   Obs. 

1563  Mirr.  Mag..,  Hastings  xlvh,  Alas,  are  counsels  wryed 
to  cutch  the  goode.  a  1585  !Montgomekie  Flyting  754  'i  he 
thingis  I  said,  gif  |>ow  wald  now  deny,  Weining  to  wry  \>t. 
veritie  with  wylis.  a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia  ii.  vi,  Publique 
defences  neglected;  and  in  summe..all  awrie,  and  (which 
wried  it  to  the  most  wrie  course  of  all)  witte  abused.  1620 
E.  Blount  Horm  Subs.  148  Let  not  the  parties  ielousie.. 
wrest  or  wry^his  iudgement  iu  the  least  degree  to  preiudice. 

e.  J>oet,  To  distort  the  judgement  of;  to  warp. 
i86x  Swinburne  Queen-Mother  i.  ii,   Hen.  This  fool  is 

wried  with  wine.     Mar.  French  air  hath  nipped  his  brains. 

f.  poet.   To  turn,  change,  or  alter  (a  colour). 
1865  SwiNBURNit  Poems  <5-  Ball.,  At  Eleusis  j8i  111  slant 

eyes  interpret  the  straight  sun,  But  in  their  scope  its  white 
is  wried  to  black. 

t  8,  absol,     =  Wring  v.  4  c.  Obs.  rare—^, 

14..  Chaucer's  Merch.  T.  341  (Peiw.  MS.),  But  I  woote 
best  wher  wrie}?  my  shoo. 

9.  To  twist  or  distort  (the  face  or  mouth),  esp.  so 
as  to  manifest  disgust  or  distaste ;  =  Writhe  v.  5  b. 
Also  rejl. 

a  1510  Douglas  A'.  Hart  11.  96  Her  face  scho  wrj'it  about 
for  propir  teyne.  1552  Huloet,  Wryinge  the  mouth  in  wave 
of  derision,  r'rt/^«/a^y(7.  ?  1554  CovtRUALE /^c>^  0/ Faithful 
(1574)  150  Though  ye  wry  your  mouthesat  it.  1633  Bp.  Hall 
Hard  Texts  173  Winking  with  their  eyes  and  wr\  ing  their 
faces  at  me.  1681  Colvil  Whigs  Supplic.  (1751)  81  He  wry'd 
his  mouth,  and  knit  his  brows.  1691  Mrs.  D'Anvers  Aca^ 
demia  56  He  dare  not  wry  his  Mouth  to  iaugh.  a  iTj^  D. 
Graham  Writ.  (1883)  II.  92,  I  made  my  eyes  to  roll,  and 
wrayed  my  face  in  a  frightful  manner.  1857  Heavysece 
Saul  (1869)  291  Bitter  is  bitter,  though  the  lips  be  not 
Allowed  to  wry  themselves  thereat.  x888  Sat.  Rev.  i  Dec. 
650/1  U'he  tonics.. were  bitter  enough  to  wry  the  palate. 
1898  M.  Hewlett  Forest  Lovers  xv.  She  wried  her  mouth 
to  a  smile. 

1 10.  To  roll,  wrap,  or  wind  up.  Obs,"'^ 
1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  \  Selv.  128,  1  take  the  seed,  .to  be 
a  cluster  of  bubbles  wryed  up  snug. 

Wry,  etc.,  varr.  Wray  v.^  Obs,  Wryoche(d, 
"Wryche,etc.,obs,  ff,WKETCH(Eu.  Wryed,  var. 
\^\\iKD  ppL  a,     Wryer,  var.  Wkayer  Obs, 

Wry- faced,  a:.  (Stress  variable. )  [f.WRY^.  2.] 
Having  the  face  out  of  line  with  the  neck  and 
chest ;  also,  that  has  or  makes  a  wry  face. 

1607  Toi'sell /'(;Kry;  Beasts  14  Antiphilus  made  a  very 
noble  one  [i.  e.  picture  of  a  satyr]  in  a  Panthers  skin,  calling 
it  Aposcopon^  that  is,  Wri-faced.  x6ii  Cotgk.,  Caravirict 
a  wry-mouthed,  or  wry-faced  wench ;  or  one  that  often 
makes  wry  mouthes,  or  ill  fauoured  wry  faces.  1684  Lond. 
Caz.  No.  1990/4  One  of  the  Robbers  was. .  Wrifaced  and 
Puck-broken.  1803  Fessenden  Poet.  Petit.  87  Each  wry- 
fac'd  rogue,  and  dirty  trollop.  X837  Dickens  Pick-w.  xvii, 
You  snivelling,  wry-faced,  puny  villain.  1898  Westm.Ga^ 
17  Feb.  9/3  A  slim,  wry-faced  man. 

tram/.  1687  Settle  Refl.  Dryden  83  What  a  wry  faced 
contradiction  is  here  ? 

Wryghe,  obs,  variant  of  Wbay  vX 
Wryght(e,  obs,  forms  of  Wright  sb..  Writer. 
Wrying,  vbL  sb>    diaL    [f.  Wry  v>  +  -ing  1.] 

(See  quot.) 

a  1825  FoRBY  Voc.  E,  Anglia,  Wrying,  covering,  of  bed- 
clothes, &c.,  not  of  apparel. 

Wrying  (rsiir)),  vb/.  sb.^   [f.  Wry  v,'-^  +  -ING  1.] 

1,  The  action  of  twisting,  wringing,  or  writhing  ; 
an  instance  of  this. 

1580  Blundevil  Horsemanship,  Diseases  clix.  68  b,  The 
taint  being  made  somwhat  full,  with  continuall  turning  and 
wrieng  of  it.  a  1586  Sidney  Arca<iia  il  xiv,  A  certaine 
wrying  I  had  of  my  necke.  c  1595  Capt.  Wvatt  Dudleys 
Voy.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  42  The  motion  and  wryinge  of  his  mouth. 
1611  CoTGR.,  Tortucment^  a  crooking,,  .wrj'ing,  writhing. 
1888  G.  GissiNG  Life's  Morning  111.  XX.  161  Wilfrid  Ispoke) 
with  a  little  wrying  of  the  lips. 

t  2.  The  action  of  wresting  or  perverting.   Obs. 

156a  WINJET  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  20  We  allegeit  na  thing., 
bot  sinceirhe  the  expres  Word  of  God,  but  wry^ting,  wiymg, 
gloissing,  or  cloking.  ^1598  Rollock  Passion  xxv.  (1616) 
237  We  must  not  thinke,  Brethren,  that  this  is  any  wrymg 
and  wresting  of  the  old  Scripture. 

1 3.  The  action  of  deviating  or  turning  from  a 
course,  etc. ;  straying.   Obs. 

159a  Babington  Notes  on  Gen,  iiL  10  Nyr^'ings  and  turn- 
ings from  the  matter  will  not  serue,  niinsings  and  shiftings 
before  hvm  were  neuer  currant.  1604  —  Notes  on  Exod. 
iii.  §  18  How  hard  it  is  to  leauc  a  wonted  wrying  from  the 
right  way. 

Wryingly,  adv.  rare.  [f.  wryinge  pres.  pple. 
of  Wry  v,''\     In  a  twisting  or  writhing  manner, 

i6ii  CoTGR.,  Tortuhnent,  wryly,. .crookingly,  wrjingly. 
Ibid.i  Tortuettsementi..y/Ty\nz\^' 


WRYLY. 

Wryly  (rai-li),  adv.  Also  6-7  ■wrily.  [£  Wry 
a.  +  -LT  2.J    In  a  wry,  oblique,  or  distorted  manner. 

Frequent  m  recent  use. 

1580  HoLLYBAND  Trea$.  Fr.  Tons,  TartiiemeKt,. .vtWy, 
crookedly.  j6ii  Cotgr.,  Oiligvdment,  obliquely,  wrily. 
1736  AiNSWORTH  Lnt.  Diet.  S.V.  Contort!.  1S48  Lanuor 
Ima£.  Cmiv.  Wks.  1 .  16/2  Most  of  these . .  have  chewed  upon 
it  harshly  and  wryly.  1893 Chambers's  Jr}il.  18  March.164/2 
Mr.  Jones  smiled  wryly.  * 

Wry-mouth  (rai-mau».  [f.  Why  a.  i.  i  b  + 
Mouth  r<5.] 

fl.  (See  quot.  1859.)   Obs. 

1661  LoVELL  Hist.  Aniin.  ^  Min.  29  The  gall  of  a  wild  Cat 
is  very  good  against  the  wry  mouth.  1859  Mayne  Expos. 
Lex.  1283  Tortura, . .  formerly  used  for  Spasmus,  chiefly  of 
a  part,  as  of  the  face  or  the  mouth  ;  wry-mouth. 

a.  a.  attni.  =  Wey-mouthed  a.  i.    A\%o  ellipt. 
ilSsa  KEN1.0WES  Theoph.  vtii.  Ixxxiv,  No  wry-mouth  squmt- 

ey'd  scofl^  can  stay  Their  swift  progression.  1655  Gavton 
Ba^iCs  Ghost  3  Thick  Ling  and  wry  mouth  Plaise.  i88i 
E.  P.  Hood  Christmas  Evans  iv.  120  Of  wry-mouth  fiends 
a  wrathful  brood. 

b.  One  who  has  a  distorted  month. 
Atp  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  316/1  [It]  had  fallen  into  disuse 
since  the  death  of  Boleslav  the  Wry-mouth. 

3.  U,  S.  a.  One  or  other  fish  belonging  to  the 
genns  Cryptacanlhodes  of  blennioid  fishes,  and  na- 
tive to  the  north-western  Atlantic  b.  The  electric 
ray  or  torpedo  (C(r«/.  Did.  1891). 

1S44  Amer.  Jrnt.  Sci.  XLVII.  60  Cryptacanthodes  macu- 
latiis,  Storer,  Spotted  Wry-mouth.  1890  .Sc;Va<:t  April  212/1 
The  sea-raven,  the  rock-eel,  and  the  wry-moutn,  which 
inhabit  these  brilliant  groves,  are  all  colored  to  match  their 
surroundings- 

Wry-mOUthed, «.  (.Stress  variable-)  [f.WBY 
a-  I-     Cf.  prec] 

1.  Having  a  wry  mouth. 

"SS»  Hui-oET,  Wrye  mouthed  men,  miriones.  1604  F.  T. 
Case  is  Altered  C  ij  b.  There  was  an  old  man . .  bleer-eied, 
wry-mouthed,  botle  nosed,  lame-legged.  i6j6  T.  Scot 
Philomytkie  A6  b,  They.. wrie.mouth'd  Plaice.. did  eate. 
x6i8  Fletcher  Women  Pleased  lit.  il,  A  pack  of  wry- 
moulh'd  mackrel  Ladies.  1653  R.  %KSut.KS.  Fhysiogn.  152 
Looking  asquint,  wry-mouth 'd,  wry-neck'd.  1776  Da  Costa 
Etem.  Conckol.  2  to  Buccina  Kecurairostra, . .  Wry-mouthed 
Whelks.  1870  RossETTi  Poems,\  Cuidn  Cavalcanti  xxii, 
That  wry-mouthed  minx. 

yfr-  i«"4  J.  Taylor  (Water- P.)  Nipping  Abuses  L  4,  The 
wri-mouth'd  Crittick.  1610  Quarles  Jonah  14S7  Dariog 
Presumption,  wry-mouth'd  Derision,  Damned  Apostacie. 

2.  Marked  or  characterized  by  contortion  of  the 
mouth.     Also  trans/. 

i*»4  QuARi-ES  Sion's  EUgies  iii.  31  What  flout,  what  wry- 
mouth'd  scoffe, ,  .Hath  scap'd  the  furie  of  my  Foemans 
tongue  To  doe  my  simple  Innocencie  wrong?  163s  —  Embl. 
V.  V.  34  What  soul  would  not  be  proud  Of  wry-mouth'd 
scorns?  01699  J-  Beaumont /"jjjcA*  xtit.  ccxxviii.  What 
wry-mouth'd  play  They  us'd,  their  gentle  Savior  to  flout. 
I7»8  Pope  Dune.  11.  145  A  shaggy  Tap'stry,.. Instructive 
work  !  whose  wry-mouth'd  portraiture  Displ'ay'd  the  fates 
her  confessors  endure.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1768) 
VIII.  59  Lifting  up  her  rolling  eyes,.,  with  a  wry-mouthed 
earnestness. 

Wryneck  (rainek).    Also  wry-neck.    [f.  Wbt 

ff.  I  -H  Neck  sb^ 

1.  One  or  other  species  of  the  genns  lynx  of 
small  migratory  scansorial  picoid  birds ;  esp.  the 
common  species,  lynx  torquilla,  distinguished  by 
its  habit  of  writhing  the  neck  and  head. 

1585  HiciNS  Junius  Nomencl.  t^i^li  lynx  torquilla,..!^ 
wryiiecke.  1611  Cotgr,  Turol,,  the  little  ash-coloured 
and  long-tongued  bird,  called  a  Wrynecke.  1676  Grew 
Museum,  Aiiat.  Stomneh  viii.  38  A  Young  Wryneck,  .hath 
no  Crop,  andbut  a  small  Gulet.  1751  J.  Hill  //ist.Anim. 
4J02  Jj^nx,  the  wry-neck, .  .has  a  very  singular  way  of  twist, 
ing  it's  head  about,  and  l>ending  it's  neck;  it  thence  ob- 
tained..the  name  of  the  Wry-neck.  1768  Pennant  Brit. 
Zool.  I.  181  The  Wryneck  we  believe  to  be  a  bird  of  passage. 
. .  It  takes  its  name  from  a  manner  it  has  of  turning  its  liead 
back  10  the  shoulders.  iSlj  Kirby  &  Sp.  Enlomol.  ix. 
(1816)  I.  288  The  wryneck  and  the  woodpeckers ..  live  en- 
tirely upon  insects.  18^9-43  Yarrell  Brit.  Birds  II.  152  As 
the  Wryneck  makes  Its  appearance  here  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Cuckoo,  it  has. ,  acquired  the  names  of  Cuckoo's 
Mate,  and  Cuckoo's  Maid.  t88S  Nkwton  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XXiy.  652/2  The  Picidae  (include],  .at  least  three  Sub- 
families. ,  .The  Woodpeckers  proper,  .,  the  Piculets,  . .  and 
the  Wrynecks. 

+  b.  An  infusorian  (see  quot.).   Obs.—^ 
1769  Phil.  Trans.  LIX.  149  The  Volvox  torquilla,  or  wry- 
neck. 

2.  a.  One  who  has  a  wry  neck. 

Earlier  versions  of  quot.  1879  have  the  form  -wrynot. 

1607  R.  [CarewJ  tr.  Estienne's  World  Wond.  300  They 
leame..to  looke  downe  to  the  ground,  to  counterfet  wry- 
necks. 1653  R.  Sanders  Physiogn.  172  Of  them  is  the  Pro- 
verb, Never  trust  a  wry  Neck.  1656  Flecknok  Diarium  3 
And  wry-neck  they  would  ask  with  l.inghter.  What  newes 
'twas  he  was  hearkning  after?  1879  W.  Henderson  Folk- 
Lore  M.  C.  vii.  254  He  caps  Wrj-neck,  and  Wryneck  caps 
the  DuleC=  Devil). 

b.  attrib.  —  Wry-necked  a.  2. 

1586  Fbrnk  Blaz.  Gentrie  129  The  wrynecke  Earle  of 
Lancaster.  1615  Brathwait  Strappado  (1878)  'To  Rdr., 
'I'h'art  nowrintck  critick.  i88a  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  255/2 
A  son .  .known  as  Henry  Tort-Col  or  Wryneck. .  .This  Henry 
Wryneck  died  in  1361. 

+  O.  CarU.     (.See  quot.)  Obs.  rare-". 

1796  Grose  Diet.  Vulg.  T.,  Wry  Neck  Day,  hanging  day. 

8.  Path.  A  deformity  characterized  by  contortion 
of  the  neck  and  face,  and  lateral  inclination  of  the 
bead ;  stiff-neck ;  •=  Torticollis. 
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1753  Chauibers'  Cycl,  Suppl.  s.v.  Wry-Necked,  If  the  Wry- 
neck proceeds  from  a  contraction  of  one  of  the  mastoide 
muscles.  1822-7  Good  Study  Med.  (1829)  IV.  334  This 
species,  therefore,  oflfers  us  the  three  following  varieties : , . 
Natural  wry.neck. .. Spastic  wry-neck... Atonic  wry-ijeck. 
1872  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  (1884)  II.  345  Wry.neck  is  an 
example  of  this  aff'ection  [jc.  rigid  atrophy]  due  to  a  con- 
tracted sterno-mastoid  muscle.  x88i  W.KiviNGToNini?riir'M 
I V.  257  The  ordinary  form  of  spasmodic  w  ry.neck. 
b.  (See  quot.)  rarc~°. 

1815  Rees  C^cL,  Wry-neck,  a  disease  of  the  spasmodic 
kind  in  sheep,  in  which  the  head  is  drawn  forcibly  to  one 
side.    [Hence  in  Webster  (1828-32),  and  later  Diets.] 

Wry-necked,  a.  (Stress  variable.)  [f.  Wky 
a.  I.     Cf.  prec] 

1.  Having  a  wry  or  crooked  neck. 

1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  11.  v.  30  The  vile  squealing  of  the 
wry-neckt  Fife.  Z842  Barham  higol.  Leg.  Ser.  11.  Neiley 
Abbey,  A  squeaking  fiddle  and  '  wry.neck'd  fife  '.  1870 
Engel  Ca/al.  Mus.  /jistr.  62  The  wry-necked  Fife. ..The 
Italians  call  it  comet  to  curz/o. 

2.  Of  persons  or  animals  :  Affected  with  distor- 
tion of  the  neck;  having  wryneck. 

1608  Dekkek  Dead  Term  Wks.'(Grosart)  IV.  39  That  aged 
and  reuerend  (but  wry-necked)  Sonne  of  thine.  1653  [see 
Wry-mouthed  a.  i].  a  1679  J.  Ward  Diary  (1839)273  Some 
are  wry  neckt  from  the  womb.  1705  Hickeringill  Priest-cr. 

II.  Pref.  A  4  Great  Alexander ..  (being  blinti)  did  love  that 
Wry-neck'd  Fool.  1733  Chamber?  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Wry- 
Necked,  a  term  applied  to  persons  affected  with  a  distortion 
of  the  neck,  1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  II.  608  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  bring  the  head  of  a  wry-necked  lamb 
into  the  passage  of  the  womb,  i860  Geo.  Eliot  Mill  on  Fl. 
It.  V,  She  preferred  the  wry-necked  Iambs. 

fig.  S624  Heywood  Captives  111,  iii,  in  BuIlenO. /»/.  IV, 
"This  samewryneckt  death,,  still  spoyles  all  drinkinge, 'tisa 
thinge  I  never  coold  indure.  1647  N.  \ii\^o Simple  Cobler 
20  .\11  the  squint-ey'd,  wry-necked,  and  brasen-faced  Errors 
that  are  or  ever  were  of  that  litter. 

Hence  'Wry-ne'ckedness.  rare~^, 

1881  'Tait  in  Nature  XXV.  90  The  wry-neckedness  of  the 
protecting  shell. 

Wryness  (rai-nes).  Also  6  -wrines,  7  -ness(e, 
wrynesse.     [f.  Wry  a,  -)-  -ness.] 

1.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  wry  or  distorted ; 
distortion,  twisting. 

1591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet.,  Tortedad,  crookednes,  wrines, 
obliquitas.  \(xyj  Topsell  Four./.  Beasts  107  The  waight  of 
a  groate  thereof.  ,helpeth  the  conuulsion  and  wrynesse  of 
the  mouth.  1616  Donne  Serm.  Wks.  1839  V.  463  This  is 
(toriuositas  serpentis)  the  Wryness,  the  Knottiness,  the 
Entangling  of  the  Serpent,    a  1693  Urquhart's  Rabelais 

III.  xxxi.  256  A  perversive  Wriness  and  Convulsion  of  the 
Muscles.  1603  E\ELYN  De  la  Quint.  Compl.  Card,  I,  35 
A  large  Garden  would,, be  less  pleasing.. if  it  had., some 
visible  wriness  to  disfigure  it.  1853  Bain  Senses  ^  Int.  11. 
iv.  §  4  A  bitter  taste  produces  wryness  and  contortion  of  the 
mouth.  1857  Dickens  Dorrit  11.  xxvi.  The  wryness  of  his 
face  and  the  uneasiness  of  his  limbs.  1898  Meredith  Later 
.-i  le.xandrian  Poems  I.  200  An  inspiration  caught  from 
dubious  hues.  Filled  him,  and  mystic  wrynesscs  he  chased. 

2.  Jig.  Deviation  from  what  is  regular  or  normal ; 
obliquity,  wrongness. 

xinAn^^  Agst.Cerem.  11.498  Notwithstanding  all  this 
weaknesse,  and  wrinesse  of  these  instances,  the  Rej.  doth  so 
triumph  in  them.  1648  W.  Mountague  Devout  Ess.  I.  xii. 
143  An  exploring  the  rectitude  or  wrynesse  of  their  beha- 
viours in  this  particular-  1906  Hardy  Dynasts  11.  iv.  v.  The 
wryness  of  the  times. 

Wrypiok,  erron.  f.  Rykpeck. 
1881  G.  D,  Leslie  Our  River  112  The  boat  is  moored  by 
short  stout  wrypicks.    [Ibid.  230  A  couple  of  ripicka.] 

"Wrytohe,  obs.  var.  Wbbtch  sb.  Wrythe,  var. 
Wrethe  sb.  Obs.  5  obs.  f.  Writhe  v. 

'Wu,  "Wuas,  obs.  varr.  How  aJv.,  Whose. 
Wucche,  var.  Whitch  Obs.  Wuch(e,  obs.  varr. 
Which.  Wud,  obs.  or  dial.  f.  would,  pa.  t.  of 
Will  v."^  ■Wud(d,  -wude,  obs.  or  Sc.  and  dial. 
ffAVoOD  ji.l  and  a.  Wuddie,  -y,'Wuddle,  var. 
WiuDY,WiDDLE.  WudZjObs.f.WooTz.  Wueke, 
ME.  var.  WlCK  ji.l 

"Wufif(wpf),j(5.  [Echoic.  Cf.WooFrf.2,WouGH 
sb.,  and  next.]     A  low,  suppressed  bark  of  a  dog. 

1824  (Carr)  Craven  Gloss.  s.v.  1888  'J.  S,  Winter' 
Bootle'sChildr,  ii.  The  '  wuff-wuflF' of  one  or  other  of  the 
dogs  breaking  the  silence. 

WufF  (wof),  V.  [Echoic.  Cf.  Wafp  v..  Woof  v.'\ 
ittlr.  To  bark  in  a  low,  suppressed  manner. 

1851  G.  H,  KlNGSLEV  sp.  ^  'J'rav.  v.  (rgoo)  143  That  dog, 
now  growling  and  * wuffing 'in  his  dreams, 

Wngg  (w»K),  2'-  south,  dial.  [dial.  ■umg,wiigg, 
■wo{a)g,  etc.,  a  call  to  a  horse.]  intr.  Of  ahorse  : 
To  move  forward  ;  to  go  on, 

1876  Blackmore  Cripps  iv,  Wugg  then,  Dobbin  !  Wun'not 
go  home  to-night  ?  1881  —  Chnstirajell  iii,  No  man  as  ever 
I  see  yet., hath  received  the  power  to  make  Teddy  wugg, 
when  a'  hath  his  nosebag  on, 

Wuke,  "Wulo(h,  obs.  ff.  Week  sb..  Which. 

Wnlde,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wild  a. 

tWulder.  Obs.  Also  i  -wxador,  -ur,  -er, 
3  Orm.  -wiillderr.  [OE.  znuldor,  -ur,  -er,  a  deriva- 
tive (with  r  suffix)  from  the  stem  of  Goth,  wulpus^ 
Glory;  honour. 

cimsyesp.  Psalter  XX.  6Micel  tswuldurhisin  haelu^inre. 
c888  .(Elfred  Boeth.  xxx.  S  t  Is  t>aet  unjerisenlic  wuldor 
|>isse  worulde  &  swiSe  leas,  a  1200  Fragtn.  ^^Ifric's 
Gram.,  etc.  (1838)  7  pin  wombe  was  ]»in  God,  &  [>in  wuider, 
c  1200  Ormin  337^  Si  Drihtitin  upp  inn  heoffness  terd 
Wurr]>minnt  &  Toff  &  wullderr.  Ibid.  7630  Crist.  .3arrkedd 
iss..till  )?iss  Judewisshe  folic  Wurr^tsbipe  &  eche  wullderr. 


WUBTEWALE. 

■Wuldeme,  var.  Wildkbn  Obs.  Wule,  obs. 
f.  While,  Will.     Wulf,  obs.  f.  Wolf. 

WulfeniteCwu-lfenait).  Min.  \3..Q.wulfenit 
(1S45),  f.  the  name  F.  X.  von  Wulfen  (1728-1805), 
Austrian  scientist,  -^  -ITE  lab.]  '  Molybdate  of 
lead,  found  in  brilliant  crystals '  (Chester). 

1849  I.  NicoL  Man.  Min.  385  Wulfenite,  Haidinger; 
Molybdate  of  Lead,  Phillips  [etc!  1838  Greg  &  Lettsom 
Man.  Min.  ^11  Wulfenite,  .decrepitateswhcn  heated.  1883 
Science  1. 609/1  The  red  varieties  of  wulfenite. 

Wull,  obs.  f.  Wool  sb. ;  Sc.  var.  Will  sb.  and  v. 
■Wulloat,  Sc.  var.  Wild  cat.  'Wlillee,  var. 
Well  Wullen,  obs.  f.  Woollen  a.  Wulpere, 
var.  VoLUi'BK  Obs.  "Wult,  Sc.  var.  Vult  Obs. 
"Wiiltre,  obs.  f.  Vulture. 

tWumme,  2'»A  Obs.  Also  2 -wumS  (3 -wum- 
men).  [App.  repr.  OE.  wd  me,  f.  wd  WoE  int.  5 
■^  mJ  Me  pers.  pron.  For  the  vowel  cf.  nummor 
s.v.  No  MORE.]     Woe  is  me ! 

c  H7S  Lamb.  Horn.  157  Wume  [L.  heumichi}  nu  t>et  min 
utbiwiste  is  her  swa  longe  itujied.  aizoo  St.  Marker.  13 
Wumnie  lefdi  q3  he  ]>a  :  wa  is  me  mine  lines,  a  1225  Ancr. 
R.  158  Wummen  [v.r.  wumme]  wo  is  me,  he  seiS,  |je  bolt 
prophete. 

■Wvimmera,  var.  Woomeha.  'Wiunmle,  dial. 
f.  Wimble  sb.  'Wuniinon,  obs.  f.  Woman  sb. 
Wtrn,  ■Wtin',  "Wund,  Sc  varr.  Win  v..  Wind  sb. 
Wunde,  obs.  f.  Wound  sb.  Wunder,  obs.  f. 
Wonder  sb.  and  v.  Wunderelle,  var.  Won- 
DEBEL  Obs.  'Wundljvar.  Windi  a.  Obs.  "Wxme  : 
see  WONE  rf.l  and  j/.l  ■Wunna,  Sc.  =  •  will  not' : 
see  Will  z'.i  A.  6  b  A  Wunner,  obs.  f.  Oneb 
sb.  I ;  Sc.  f.  Wonder. 

t  "Wu-nsele.  Obs.  [i.  wune,  Won  v.  -f  Sele.] 
A  dwelling-place. 

c  I20S  Lay  15703  pa  wunede  ich  on  bure,  on  wunsele  mine. 
Ibid.  17602  Her  wit  scullen..biwinnen  hiswunseles. 

Wlinsome,  -sum,  obs.  or  north,  dial,  forms 
of  Winsome  o.  Wunt,  dial.  f.  Want  sb.'^  (mole). 
■Wunt(e,  etc. :  see  Wont.  Wuo,  ME.  var.  Woe. 
Wuord,  obs.  form  of  Word  sb. 

Wup  (w»p),  z^.  Sc.  Forms:  6  woup,  -wowp 
(wolp,  wewp)  ;  9  wop,  wup  (oup,  oop).  [Of 
obscure  origin.     Cf.  Woop  j^(5.  and  Whip  v.  19.] 

1.  trans.  To  bmd  (something)  round  with  cord, 
thread,  etc. 

"S>»-3  'ice.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  464  Smale  towis 
ttjwowp  the  Margrettis  mast  with,  lefn  Reg.  Priiy  Coun- 
cil Scot.  1.  360  Two  barren  cordis,, to  woup  brokin  stokis 
and  quheillis.  a  1586  Dunbar's  Goldin  Targe  62  (Maitlaud 
FoL  MS.),  Tressis  cleir  wouppit  \v.r.  wypit]  with  goldin 
threidis.  iSoz  Sibbald  Chron.  S.  P.  Gloss.,  Oop,  Oup,  to 
join  by  hooping.  1808  Jamieson  s.v.  Oop,  Wup,.. to  bind 
with  a  thread  or  cord ;  to  splice. 

2.  a.  To  unite  or  join  (thread,  yarn,  etc.).  b.  To 
secure  or  fasten  by  tying. 

l8is  Scott  Guy  M.  iv,  A  hank  [of  yarn],  but  not  a  baill 
ane— the  full  years  o' three  score  and  ten,  but  thrice  broken, 
and  thrice  to  oop.  1871  W.  Alexander  Johnny  Cibb  i,  Tak 
the  aul'  pleucb  ryn  [=rein]  there,  and  wup  it  ticht  atween 
the  stays. 

Wur-,  var.  (esp.  ME.)  spelling^of  WoR-. 
Wurble,  dial.  var.  Warblb  sb."^  WiLroh(en, 
obs.  ff.  Work  v.  Wurd,  obs.  form  of  Word. 
Wurdle,  obs.  f.  wordle,  Wohtle.  Wurhte,  obs. 
var.  Wright  sb.  1 

Wurley  (w»uli).  Austr.  Also  9  worley, 
worlie.  [Native  word  '  from  the  lanj^uage  of  the 
Adelaide  tribe '  (G.  Taplin  Native  Tribes  S.  Aus- 
tralia 12).]    An  aboriginal's  hut.  Also  attrib. 

1847  G.  F.  Angas  Savage  Life  I.  105  Two  men,. ap- 
proached one  of  the  wnilies.  184S  G.  B.  Wilkinson  .S. 
Australia  323  The  men  break  down  branches  of  trees  and 
strip  bark  to  make  themselves  a  worley  or  shelter.  1887 
Mrs.  Daly  Digging ^.tc.  S.  Australia  31  The  body  of  an 
unfortunate  Chinaman  was  found  half-roasted  on  a  wurley 
fire.  Ibid.  67  They  lived  in  wurleys. , ,  These  miserable  sub- 
stitutes for  houses  are  '  lean-to's  ',  made  of  sheets  of  bark 
propped  up  by  saplings. 

Wurlyoti,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Wiblino. 

Wume,  var.  Warn  21.2  Obs. 

f  Wnrp.  Obs.  rare.  In  i  -wyrp,  werp,  3  'wrp. 
[OE.  wyrp  (=LG.  wurp,  MLG.  and  (M)Do. 
worp,  a  cast,  throw,  OHG.  wurf,  wurph,  MHG., 
G.  wurj),  i.  the  weak  grade  of  werp-  Wabp  z/.]  A 
(stone's)  throw.  Also_/f^.  in  eie  wurp,  a  glance  of 
the  eye. 

C950  Lindisf.  Cosp.  Luke  xxii.  41  He  jefearrad  wais  from 
him  suamicle  woerpftf/wyrpisstanes  \liushw.  wyrpstanes 
is ;  Ags.  Cosp.  anes  stanes  wyrp ;  Ilatton  Gosp.  werp]. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R,  56  Dauid.  .|?urh  on  eie  wurp  to  one  wum- 
mon.  .lette  vt  his  heorte.  c  sv]^  Passion  0/ our  Lord  11%  in 
O.  E.  Misc.  41  lesus  from  heom  iwende  )?e  wrp  of  o  ston. 

WtUTOw,  Wurry,  obs.  varr.  Worry  v. 
"Wurset,  -it,  Sc.  ff.  Worsted  sb.  'Wtirst,  obs. 
f.  Vekst,  Worst  a. ;  dial.  f.  Wrist.  Wurstim, 
var.  WoRSUM  Obs. 

Wiirtemberg  siphon.     (See  quots,) 

1820  Nat.  Philos.,  Pneumatics  vi.  27  (L.U.K.),  A  syphon, 
in  Mhich  the  extremities  of  the  legs  are  turned  upwards, 
called  the  Wirtemburg  syphon,  1850  Ocii.viE  s.v.  Siphon, 
Wiirtemberg  siphon,.  .a,sip\\oi\  with  both  legs  equal  [etc.]. 

Wurtewale,  obs.  var.  Waktwale. 


WUBTHE. 

c  1450  MrrHAM  n'ts.  138  Naylys  the  qwyche . .  that .  .hath 
no  wurtewalvs..be  mostrepreuabyl.  

+  Wurtlxe,  a.  Obs.  Forms :  i  wieroe,  wyrtse, 
wyrbe,  wiiUe,  l-4WUi1Se,  wurpe  (3  vsrrpe),  3-4 
worbo.  [OE.  wierSe,  wyrtSi,  etc,  a  derivative 
from  weorp  Worth  sb.^  or  a.  In  OK.  and  early 
southern  ME.  texts  distinguishable  from  WOBTH 
a.,  but  subsequently  merged  with  it] 

L  Worthy.    (Freq.  const,  with  inf.) 

<r8o7  jEuHED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xjodii.  237  He.  .bit fere 
lidrhwonne  he  8=5  wierSe  sie  3a:t  he  hine  besuican  mote. 
971  Blicit.  Hmt.  47  pa  lareowas  beo)>  syt>t>an  domes  wyr(>e. 
Tiooo  /l/i.  ««A  Matt.  ui.  II  He  ys  strengra  >onneic,  Bass 
lescy  ne  eom  ic  wyrbe  to  beranne.  a  iiaa  O.  E.  Chron. 
(Laud  MS.)  an.  1046,  Behet  man  him  \ixl  he  moste  wurSe 
been  xlc  fera  t>inga  (>e  he  Kr  ahte,  a  Jioo  Fi<:«  4-  Fir<K« 
u  Ic  am  wel  wurae  3at  and  more  to  (lolien.  c  laog  Lay. 
13445  Swa  t>at  heo  al  speken..t>at  Uortiger  weoren  wurSe 
to  walden  >as  Jxiode.  a  ilis  'itur.  R.  38  5'f  'ch  nam 
warSe  for  to  beon  ibiesced.  c  l»7S  Passion  of  our  Lord^^a 
in  O.S.  Misc.  ifi  .\lle  hi  onswerede,  he  is  wr)>e  to  beo  ded. 
1J97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  890  pe  stude..mcclupe)>.  .after  him, 
vor  he  was  so  wor>e  man.  Ibid.  3466  Wel  ajte  i>at  be  a 
wurbe  Slude  wanne  t>er  such  sepukure  ys.  c  1315  Chron, 
Eng.  74 J  in  Ritson  Mtlr.  Rom.  1 1.  301  Afterward,  ase  he 
wes  wurthe,.  .An  abbot  him  remue  wolde. 

2.  Deserved,  merited. 

a  IMS  ^ncr.  R.  138  We  moten  i>auh  don  him  wo,  ase  hit 
is  ofte  wel  wurSe. 

"Wurflscipe,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Wobship. 

Wurtzite  (wOou-,  wSutssit).  Min.  [f.  the 
name  Prol  C.  A.  Wurtz,  a  French  chemist  (181 7- 
84),  +  -ITE  12  b.]  '  Zinc  sulphide,  crystallizing  in 
the  hexagonal  system  '  (Chester). 

1868  Dana  Min.  (ed.  5)  60  Wurtzite  and  sphalerite  are  the 
same  compound  under  distinct  crystalline  forms.  1897  L. 
Fletcher  Introd.  Study  Min.  81  Wurtzite  is  interesting  as 
crystallising  in  the  Rhombohedral  system. 

wuruhte,  obs.  var.  Wbiqht  sby 

Wurzel,  short  for  Mangkl-wdbzel. 

1888  Encycl.  Diet.  1898  Jerome  Second  Thoughts  305  An 
atmosphere  of  wurzels  was  the  thing  that  somehow  he  \sc. 
a  farmer]  suggested. 

Wus,  obs.  var.  OozE  sby  Wusbard,  dial.  f. 
■whored  bird  Whobe  sb.  3.  "Wusche,  wiiss, 
wuBS(c")he :  see  Wish.  Wusse,  var.  Wis  a4v. 
Obs.    Wu8t(e,  obs.  pa.  t  of  Wit  i».1 

"Wut,  dial,  variant  of  Oat 

1818  WiLBRAHAM  Chtsh.  Gloss.  31  Wuls, . .  oats.  1865-  in 
various  dial,  glossaries,  etc.  (Yks.  to  Devon),  x88o  Tef- 
FERiES  Gt.  Estate  i.  8, 1  met  Hilary,  .and  listened  to  a  long 
tirade  which  he  delivered  against  *  wuts  '. 

Wuto;f>,  etc.:  see  WiTp.l 

Wuther,  var.  Whither  sb.  and  v.  dial. 

1847  E.  Broste  (title),  Wuthering  Heights.  1853  C. 
Bronte  VilUtle  xvi.  The  '  wuther '  of  wind  amongst  trees. 
1877  Jessie  Fothergill  First  Violin  vi.  i.  The  wind 
wuthered  wearily, 

Wutter,  var.  Witteb  rf.i,  sb.^  ■Wuzeer(at, 
varr.  Wazib(ate.  Wlizzont,  Sc.  var.  Wizened  a. 
Wy,  northern  var.  QuET ;  obs.  f.  Weigh,  Why. 
Wy-,  freq.  ME.  variant  of  Wi-.  Wyage,  wy- 
ayge,  obs.  varr.  Voyage  sb. 

Wyandotte  (w3i-and(»t).  [f.  the  name  of 
a  tribe  of  N.  Amer.  Indians.]  One  of  a  handsome 
breed  of  medium-sized  domestic  fowls.    Also  attrib. 

X884  Bazaar  13  Sept.  866/1  Wyandottes.  Wanted  a  few 
early  pullets,  pure  bred,  1897  K.  de  la  Bere  Poultry 
Guide  I.  it  He  has ..  reared  1,000  head  of  Black  Minorcas,. . 
and  Wyandottes.  1906  IVestm.  Gaz.  34  Dec.  3/3  Time  was 
when  the  world  knew  no  Wyandotte  fowl  at  all ;  but  the 
ingenuity  of  the  fancier  has  now  given  it  White,  Silver,.. 
Partridge,  Silver-pencilled,  and  Btue-laced  Wyandottes. 

Wyandoure,  Sc.  var.  Viander  1  Obs.  "Wye, 
obs.  f.  Wick  a.  ■Wyooh(e,  obs.  ff.  Which, 
Witch.  Wyoe,  obs.  f.  Vice  sb.^,  ».2,  Voice; 
obs.  Sc.  var.  Wise  a.  "Wyoh(e :  see  Which, 
Whitch,  Wich,  Witch  sb. 

Wych  elm,  witch,  elm  (witjielm).  Forms : 
a.  7  weeoh,  7-8  wich,  7-9  witch  elm.  P.  8- 
wych  elm.     (Also  hyphened.)     [f.   Witch  sb.^ 

+  Elm.  Cf.  the  slightly  earlier  ivitchen  elm.'\  A 
species  of  elm,  Ulmus  montana,  having  broader 
leaves  and  more  spreading  branches  than  the 
Common  elm ;  the  witch  hazel  or  Scots  elm ; 
also,  the  wood  of  this. 

o.  x6>6  Bacon  Sylva  §  475  A  Cions  of  a  Weech-Elme, 

Cifted  vpon  the  Stocke  of  an  Ordinary  Elme,  will  put  forth 
aues,  almost  as  broad  as  the  Brimme  of  ones  Hat.  1633 
T.  Johnson  Gerarde's  Herbal  1483  Vltuus  /olio  glabra. 
Witch  Elme,  or  smooth  leaued  Elme.  a  1691  Aubrey  Nat. 
Hist.  IVi.'ts.  (SS47)  5A  Wich-hazells,  as  we  call  them  in  Wilts 
(in  some  counties  wich-elmes).  171S  Addison  Drummer  n. 
i.  There's  a  good  deal  of  Virtue  in  that  [Conjurer's]  Wand 
— I  fancy  'tis  made  out  of  Witch-Elm.  1733  W.  Ellis 
Chiltem  ^  Vale  Farm.  115,  I  here  write  of.  .the  common 
Elm,  and  the  witch  Elm.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  I.  Introd. 
3  The  witch-elm  that  shades  Saint  Fillan's  spring.  1850 
Trnnvson  In  Mem,  Ixxxvii,  Witch-elms  that  counterchange 
the  floor  Of  this  flat  lawn  with  dusk  and  bright. 

^.  1769  Barrington  in  Phil  Trans,  LIX.  34  The  Wych 
(or  broad-leaved)  elm.  X778  Lichtfoot  Flora  Scot,  I.  152 
The  variety  with  a  smooth  bark  and  leaf,  commonly  called 
the  Wych-Elm.  1845  Faber  Rosary,  etc.  86  Many  a  bay,  By 
.  .a  drooping  wychelm  fanned.  xWA'Treas,  Bat.  1189  Forked 
branches  of  Wych  Elm. . .  were  used  as  divining-rods.  1875 
Encycl.  Brit,  II.  317  The  Wych  elm  is  a  hardy  tree,  of 
xapid  growth. 
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b.  aiti-ib,,  as  wych-elm  faggot,  foliage,  tree. 
1763  Museum  Rust.  I.  38  To  fill  up  the  drains  with  witch- 
elm  faggots.    1863  Lvtton  .S/n  Story  II.  II  In  this  y.-ird 
there  stood  an  old  wych-elm  tree.  1897  Daily  Nevis  12  Nov. 
8/3  Bunchesof  wych-elm  foliage. 

Wyoh(e)  safe,  obs.  varr.  Vouchsafe.  "Wyoht, 
obs.  Sc.  f.  Wight  a.   'Wyoke,  obs.  var.  Week  sb. 

t  "Wyolif an.  Obs.  rarg-\  [f.  as  next  +  -ah.] 
A  Wycliffite. 

140a  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  11.  93  He  is  c.illid  an  heretike 
that  heresies  sowith,  as  Arrians,  Wyclyfanes,  Sabellyanes, 
and  other. 

Wydiffiau,    -ifiau   (wikli-fian),   sb.   and    a. 
Church  Hist.    Forms  :  (see  quots.).     [ad.  med.L. 
IVyclyvian-us,  or  directly  i.  Wycliffe,  -clif,  etc. : 
see  Wycliffite.] 
f  A.  sb.  =  Wycliffite  sb.  Obs. 

[c  1400  Knighton's  Chron,  (Rolls)  II.  184  Sicque  a  vulgo 
Wyclyff  discipiii  et  Wyclyviani  sive  Lollardi  yocati  sunt. 
Ibid,  312  Idem  archiepiscopus  firmavit  sententiam  excom- 
municationis  super  LoUardos  sive  Wyclyvianos.]  1570 
FoxE  A,  ^  M,  (ed.  2)  II.  965/2  Chaucer,  .semeth  to  bee  a 
right  Wicleuian.  X621  Bp.  Mountagu  Diatribse  100  It  had 
been  easily  answered,  in  thatpoynt,by  the_Wickleuians.  i6S4 
H.  TuRBFRViLi,  Man,  Coutrozf.  47  Let  him  not  cite  the 
Wicklehans,  for  they  held,  That  [etc.].  1717  Eahberv 
Pre/,  Varillas'  Pretended  Reformers  p.  vi,  Our  new  Allies 
the  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Wickliffians. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  characterizing  the 
teaching  of,  Wycliffe  or  his  followers. 

1730  Lewis  Li/e  IVyclif  114  The  Wicliffian  Superstition 
which  obliges  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  to  be  Beggars. 
1889  Q,  liru,  April  510  Some  of  the  sentiments  are  exclu- 
sively  Wiclifian. 

Hence  f  Wyclifaanism,  =  next.  Obs.~'^ 

1668  H.  More  Div,  Dial,  II.  go  That  Principle  of  Wick- 
leffianism, . .  which  the  Jesuites  themselves  so  loudly  hoot  at. 

Wycliffism,  -ifism  (wi-klifiz'm)  Church 
Hist,  Forms:  (see  quots.).  [f.  as  next  •)- -iSM.] 
The  religious  doctrines  or  tenets  advocated  or 
propagated  by  Wycliffe,  or  held  by  his  followers. 

1675  in  S.  Knight  Li/e  y,  Cclet  (1724)  367  To  prevent  the 
Growth  of  Wicklivism.  1733  Neal  Hist,  Purit.  I.  4  Urban 
..writ  to  young  King  Richard  II,. .to  put  a  stop  to  the 
progress  of  Wickiifhsm.  1796  ^Iokse  Amer.  Geog,  1\,  145 
Wickliffism  took  shelter  in  Wales,  when  it  was  persecuted  in 
England.  1814  W.  Wilson  Hist,  Dissent,  Churches  IV. 
487  He  passed  a  law,  making  the  profession  of  Wickliffism 
a  capital  ofiTence.  1861  Goldw.  Smith  Inaugural  Led,  37 
England., has  not  been  the  parent  of  great  religious  move- 
ments, excepting  Wycliffism.  1884  Brit,  /f  For,  Evang, 
Rev,  Oct.  620  John  Stokes  pronounced  Bus's  doctrines  to 
be  pure  Wyclihsm. 

WycliJist,  -ifist  (wi-klifist),  sb,  and  a. 
Church  Hist,  Forms  :  (see  quots.).  [f.  as  next 
■^  -1ST.     Cf.  med.L.  Wiclefislee  (Du  Cange).] 

A.  sb.     =■  Wycliffite  sb.     ?  Obs. 

c  X449  Pecock  Repr,  v.  iii.  501  The  sect  of  Wiclifistis, 
whicheaaens  the  vij.  principal  gouernauncis..rehercid  hi  the 
proces  of  this  present  book  holden  [etc.].  1460  Capgbave 
Chron,  (Rolls)  244  A  Frere  Augustyn..felle  in  the  secte  of 
Wiclefistis.  1531  More  Cou/ut,  Tindale  Wks.  352/2  In 
Boheme  the  Hussites,  in  England  the  wicliffystes.  1565 
Shacklock  tr.  Hosius  14  Whiche  couetralher  to  he  counted 
Carolstadians  then  Lutherans  &  other  new  Wicleffistes. 
1631  Weever  Anc.  Funeral  Mon,  807  Frater  Robertus  Rose 
..writ  much,  yet  neuer  offended  the  VVickleuists.  1655 
Fuller  Hist,  Cambr,  57  lohn  Bromiard..came  to  Cam- 
bridge,.,sent  thither.. to  ferret  out  the  Wicklivists.  1673 
HiCK.MAN  Hist,  t^uinquart,  443  Wickliflists  did  niaugre  all 
the  malice  of  their  Adversaries  increase.  17x6  in  M.  Davies 
Athen.  Brit,  III.  27  The  Wicklefists  and  Waldensians 
were  against  Episcopacy  as  being  against  the  Pope.  1758 
LowTH  Li/e  William  o/Wykeham  207  The  Wickliftists  were 
persecuted  and  dispersed.  1819  liees'  Cycl,  s.v.  Wicliff,  An 
account  of  his  distinguishing  tenets,  and  those  of  his  follow, 
ers, . .  Wickliffists  and  Lollards. 

trans/,  1679  Oldham  Sat,  fesuitsm,  (1681)  65  The  danger- 
ous Works  of  that  old  Lollard,  Paul :  That  arrant  WickliffisL 

B.  adj.  =  Wycliffite  a. 

1735  Lewis  Li/e  Pecock  (1744)  320  In  much  the  same 
manner  does  the  bishop  recommend  these  hooks  to  the 
Wiclifist  laity. 

Wycliffite,  -ifite  (wiklifait),  sb.  and  a. 
Church  Hist.  Forms:  6 ^r.  Wiclefit,  7  Wicltliv- 
(7-8  -lev-),  8  "Wicliv-,  8-9  ■Wicliff-  (9  "Wiclif-, 
Wiklif-),  Wickliff-,  9  ■Wyoliff-,  "Wyoliflte. 
[ad.  med.  or  early  mod.  L.  Wiclefita,  etc,  f.  the 
name  of  John  Wycliffe  or  Wyclif  {c  1320-1384; 
also  spelt  Wiclif,  etc.),  English  theologian,  writer, 
and  religious  reformer,  -h  -iteI  I  b.] 

A.  sb.  One  who  held  or  prop.igated  the  religions 
tenets  or  doctrines  of  Wycliffe  ;  a  follower  of 
Wycliffe ;  =  Wycliffian,  Wycliffist  sbs. 

1580  J.  Hay  in  Cath.  Tract.  (S.T.S.)  54  Heresies,  of  the 
Albigenses,  Waldcnses,  Wiclefits,  Hussits.  1661  Blount 
Gtossogr,  (ed.  2),  Wicklivites,  the  followers  of  Wicklif. 
1684  S.  G.  Anglorum  Spec.  796  Eleanor  Cohham  w.is  per- 
secuted for  beingaWicklevite.  1730  Lewis  Z.{>^  IVycli/loZ 
A  most  effectual  Way  to  rulne  the  poor  Wicliffites.  1778 
Warton  Hist,  Eng,  Poetry  II. 390  The  Wickliffites entirely 
grounded  their  ideas.. on  scriptural  proofs.  1813  T.  D. 
Whitaker  VisioP.  PI,  p.  xviii,  That  he.. taught  almost  all 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  has  no  tendency 
to  prove  him  a  Wickliffite  or  Lollard.  1850  Forshall  & 
Madden  Haly  Bible  I. p.  xxxiii.  «(7/tf.  The  Wyclifrites..were 
not  backward  to  defend  their  right  to  have  the  Scriptures  in 
their  own  language.  1870  Rogers  Hist,  Glean,  Ser.  11.  57 
[Bishop]  Richard  Fleming  had  also  been  a  Wiklifite. 

B.  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  written  or  made 
by,  Wycliffe  or  his  followers. 
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1843  Way  Promp,  Parv,  316  note.  In  the  e.^^^ier  Wicliffite 
version.  1880  F.  D.  Matthew  U'ycli/s  IVi,-s,  p.  xxviii. 
That  he  really  held  Wyclifite  opinions.  1884  J.  R.  Thom- 
son Li/e  Wiclif  86/i  The  Wiclifite  tenets  spread  most 
rapidly.  1896  Skeat  in  Trans,  Pkilol,  Soc.  319  A  diligent 
student  of  Wycliffite  literature. 

2.  Of  persons  :  That  is  a  follower  of  Wycliffe ; 
holding,  advocating,  or  propagating  the  religious 
views  of  Wycliffe  and  his  school. 

187S  Stubbs  Const,  Hist,  II.  xvi.  450  The  Wycliffite  or 
Lollard  preachers  had  raised  a  cry  against  the  clergy.  1880 
F.  D.  Matthew  Wyclifs  Wks.  p.  xxix.  (Juading),  Wy- 
clifile  Party  crushed.  

+ 'Wyoliffize,  zi.  Obs.  rarr-'^.  In  7  ■WiocUfize. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ize.]  intr.  To  espouse  or  advocate 
the  views  of  Wycliffe  (esp.  as  to  Church  property). 

1655  Fuller  Ch,  Hist.  vi.  302  The  Lay  Parliament, . . 
which  did  wholly  Wiccliiize,  kept  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
King  Henry  the  fourth. 

Wycliflfry,  -fry.  [f.  as  prec.  -1^  -by.  Cf.  LoL- 
labdbv.]     =  Wycliffism. 

1896  J.  H.  WvLiE  Hist,  Ettg,  Hen,  IV,  III.  457  The  very 
treatise  on  the  Church. .[bj;]  Hiis,  is  nothing  but  Wichfry 
transplanted  word  for  word  into  Bohemia.  1900^ —  Council 
Constance  147  Wenzel  gave  no  support  to  Wycliffry. 

Wyore,  obs.  f.  Wickeb.  ■Wydder(e,  obs. 
ff.  wider  (see  Wide),  Whither  adv.  Wyddie, 
obs.  f.  Widdy.  Wyddo,  -ow(e,  Wydew,  etc., 
obs.  ff.  Widow,  etc.    Wyd(e,  obs.  ff.  Wide  adv. 

t  Wyde.  Obs.~'^    A  variety  of  apple-tree. 

1535  Fitzherbert  Husb,  42  Dyuers  apple  trees  that  haue 
knottes  in  the  howes,  as  casses  or  wydes,  and  suche  other 
that  wyll  growe  on  slauynges. 

Wyder,  obs.  f.  Whither  adv,  "Wydraught, 
etc.,  obs.  ff.  Withdkacght.  'Wydue,etc.,  obs.  ff. 
Widow  j4.1   Wydur, -yr,  obs.  ff.  Whithee  «<&. 

tWyel.  hs.'iieilySc.  and,  north.  Obs.  Forms: 
a,  I  wisa,  4  wije,  wihe  (whi,  whle,  whi5) 
wy^e,  wyj  (wijh),  wiej,  5  wij,  4-5  wyghe,  4-6 
wye,  4-5,  6  Sc.  wy,  4,  6  wie.  P.  4  weis, 
weijh,  weih  (wehy),  4-5  weije,  weie  (4  waie), 
weye,  5  wey,  wegh  (whegh,  whe),  we,  5-6 
wee.  [OE.  ■wiz,a,  f.  the  weak  grade  of  the  stem 
repr.  by  W?  Wl  j*.  Cf.  OHG.  widerwigo  '  rebellis', 
and  Wigo  ns  a  proper  name.] 

In  OE.  chiefly,  and  in  later  use  only,  in  poetic  use. 

1.  One  who  fights ;  a  fighting  man ;  a  warrior  or 
soldier. 

o.  Beotoulf  (>i<)  He  (jaet  ful  geheah,  waelreow  wija,  act 
Wealh^eon,  C900  tr, Baeda's  Hist,  I.  xv.  (1890)  50  And  hi 
(la  sona  hider  sendon  maran  sciphere  strengran  wishena. 
993  Battle  0/ Maiden  210  Swa  hi  bylde  for6  beam  jElfrices, 
wisa  wintrum  seong.  13. .  Gaw,  ,V  Gr.  Knt.  581  Sy)>en  ^>e 
brawden  bryne  of  bry3t  stel  rj-ngez  Vmbeweued  t>at  wyj  vpon 
wlonk  stuffe.  c  1350  Will,  Palerne  3787  William  &  his  wi5es 
were  armed  wel  sone.  lanfia  Morte  Arth,  56[He]wente 
in-to  Wales  with  his  wyes  alle.  c  1450  Holland  Hmvlat  499 
The  wyis  quhar  the  wicht  went  war  in  wa  wellit.  1535 
Stewart  Cron,  Scot,  (Rolls)  II.  505  With  mony  wy  that 
worthie  war  and  wycht,  [he]  Appeirit  thair  richt  sone.  13. . 
[see^].  .    , 

^.  n  1400-50  Wars  Alex,io-io(k^m.  MS.),  Hot  wees  wijtly 
with-in  ^  wallis  ascendid,  Freschely  fendid  of.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  1213  Mony  woundit  we  from  his  weppont  paste. 
«i4»o  Anturs  0/ Arth,  liv.  (Douce  MS.),  pe  wees,  l>at 
werene  wounded  so  wot>ely..,  Surgenes  sone  saued.  is«S 
Scottish  Field 40^  in  Chetham  Misc.  (1856),  A  yong  knight, 
..  Sir  William  Warkehoppe . .  was  the  wees  [Percy  MS.  wyes] 
name.  /i5iV/.637  Nowisthisfuirsefeildefoughtentoan  end«: 
Many  a  wee  wanted  his  horse,  and  wandered  home  on  fote. 

2.  A  noble,  vigorous  man ;  hence  gen,,  a  man,  a 
person. 

In  very  freq,  use  from  t:  1340  to  c  1420,  esp.  in  o.form.  ^ 

o.  agoo  Andreas  1711  (Gr.).,  Hie  Sa  gehrohton  a:t  bnmes 
nsesse  on  wasji'ele  wijan  unslawne.  a  1000  Menologium 
160  Se  (w  fascre  iu  mid  wKtere  oferwearp  wuldres  cync- 
beam,  wi;^a  weorSlice.  13..  E,  E,  Allit,  P.  A.  579  pen 
alle  be  wy3ez  in  )>e  worlde  my3t  wynne  By  )>e  way  of 
ryjt  to  aske  dome.  1340-70 .4 /«jr.  fi  Dind,^-;!  Wisholde^e 
no  whi  hut  5if  he  wel  conne  Faire  tempren  his  lounge.  X377 
Langl.  P,  pi,  B.  xvil.  98  Went  neuere  wy  in  this  worlde 
thorw  that  wildernesse,*That  bene  was  robbed,  a  1400-50 
IVars  Alex,  1628  In  i>e  same  wedes,  For  all  l>is  werld  as  |ois 
wy  wendes  now  attyred.  CX430  Anturs  0/ Arth.  xxix, 
Scho  was  the  worthilieste  wyghte,  bat  any  wy  myghte 
welde.  c  1480  Henryson  Lion  ^  Mouse  xxxii,  Ibair  is  na 
wy  that  will  my  harmis  wreik.  1500-30  Dunbar  Poe/its 
XXX,  50,  I  awoik  as  wy  that  wes  in  weir.  1513  Douglas 
JEneid  V.  xi.  19  Sone  slaid  scho  down  wnsene  of  ony  wy. 
a  1568  in  Eanuatyne  MS,  (Hunter.  Club)  739  Sen  ye  ar 
pleisit  to  pleiss  ane  vthir  wy. 

p.  1340-70  Ale.c.  ff  Dind.  17  panne  weies  of  worschipe, 
wittie  &  quainte,  Wi)>  his  lettres  he  let  to  ))e  lud  sende. 
<:i35o  ;*'jV/./'a/«r«<!  381 'Series,' han  seide  |>emperour,..' y 
am  bat  ilk  weijh '.  1377  Langu  /».  P/.  B.  xi.  374 '  Holy  wrjtt,' 
quod  that  weye, '  wisseth  men  to  suffre '.  a  1400-50  /f  ars 
Alex,  134  He  passis  his  way,  Vn-wetandly  to  any  wee. 
Ibid.  383  Hislikneshechangis,  Worthisagayn  toawee,fra 
a  worme  turnys. 

b.  Used  as  a  form  of  address. 

13. .  Gaw,  ff  Gr,  Knt,  1508, '  I  woled  wyt  at  yow,  wy^e, 
bat  worby  ber  sayde.  1340-70  Alex,  ff^  Vimi,  69  Wordiich 
wei3,  we  wische  of  bi  5iftc  Ai-lastinge  lif.  a  1400-50  Wars 
Alex,  2303  VVelcom  we  [Dubl,  wye),  at  all  be  werd  sail  wyn 
with  bi  handis.  c  1470  Golagros  >(  Gaw.  57  Sen  thy  will  is 
to  wend,  wy,  now  in  weir,  Luke  that  wisly  thowwirk.  15x5 
Scottish  Field  257  in  Chetham  Misc.  (1856),  I  will  wynde 
you  to  wreke,  wees,  I  you  heete. 

o.  Without  article.     (Cf.  Man  sbX  3.) 

13  .  Gaw,  !,  Gr,  Knt,  1039,  I  am  wyje  at  your  wylle  to 
worch  youre  best.  1377  Langl.  P,  PI,  B.  XL  337  Hadde 
neuere  wye  witte  to  worche  b«  \eKSX.   1399  —  Rich.  Redelts 
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III.  s88  pis  warmnesse  in  welth  with  wy  vppon  erthe  My^te 
not  longc  dure,    c  1560  A.  Scott  Poems  tS.T.S.)  x,  51  Thair 
is  nocht  wie  Can  estimie  My  sorrow. 
d.  Applied  to  the  Deity,  rare. 

13 . .  Gaw.  if  Gr.  Knt.  2441  |>e  w>-5e  hit  yow  5elde  J>at  vp- 
haldez  l>e  heuen  and  on  hyj  sittez.  c  1560  A.  Scott  Foenis 
iii.  39  Be  the  wy  that  all  the  warld  wrocht. 

3.  transf,  A  woman ;  a  lady.  rare. 

«x4oo  Dcstr.  Troy  2356  Thou  shalt  haue  riches  more  Rife 
..t>an  any  lady  in  ^t  land, .  .And  more  likandly  lyf.  .asa  wee 
noble.  cis6o  A.  Scott  Poevts  xxxu  34,  I  lufe  |>e  wy  Will 
nocht  apply,  Nor  grant  to  gife  me  grace  agane. 

Wye  ^  (wai).    techn.    (See  quots.  and  cf.  Y  3.) 

1857  Davies  &  Peck  Math.  Diet..  IVyes^  the  supports  of 
the  telescope  in  the  theodolite  and  level.  1875  Knight 
Diet,  Meek,  2823/3  yi'ye^  a  Y  or  crotch.  Used  in  many 
ways  as  a  temporary  shore  or  brace.  1883  Gkesley  Gloss, 
Coai-fnining  295  IVye  (C[umb.]),  the  beam-end  connection 
above  the  pump-rods  of  a  winding  and  pumping  engine. 

Wye,  north,  dial.  var.  Quey;  obs.  var.  Weigh 
sb.'^  and  z/.l  Wye  bjrt,  var.  Way-bit  Obs. 
Wyefde,  var.  Weved  Obs,  Wyefe,  obs.  f. 
WiFB.  Wyel,  Wyelde,  Wyeldeware, 
Wyele,  Wyelfoyle,  Wyell,  obs.  ff.  While, 
Wield,  Wiu>rowL,  Wildware,  Weel2,  Wile. 
Wyer,  obs.  f.  Weib,  Wire  sb,  and  v.  Wyes, 
wyese,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  Wise  sb.  and  a. 
Wyet,  Wyete,  Wyeued,  Wyeve,  Wyeygt, 
obs,  ff.  White  a..  Wit  7/.1,  Wkved,  Weave  v.. 
Weight  j3.2  Wyf,  wyfe,  wyff(e,  obs.  ff.  Wipe 
sb.  'Wyfyne,  Sc.  var.  WiVEx  a.  Obs.  Wygeon, 
Wyghe,  obs.  ff.  Widgeon,  WiTH/r*?/.,  WyeI, 
Wyghte,  obs.  f.  Weight  sd.^,  Whiter.  Wy^t- 
save,  obs.  var,  Vouohsafb  v,  Wygorusly, 
obs.  Sc.  f.  Vigorously  tu/v,  Wyhee,  var. 
Wehee  v.  Wyhylle,  obs.  f.  Wile  sb.  Wyloe, 
obs.  Sc.  t  Wise  a,  Wyif,  obs,  f.  Wife.  WyiU, 
obs.  Sc.  f.  WiLK.  Wyir,  Sc  var.  Vibe  sb,^  Obs, 
WyiB,  etc.,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Wise.  Wyk(e:  see 
Week  sb.,  Wick,  and  Wike  Obs. 

t  Wyke,  v.l  Obs,  (Of  obscure  origin  and  mean- 
ing: not  obviously  connected  with  OE.  wican.) 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxix.  87  Ofte  when  y  syke,  with 
care  y  am  thourh-soht,  Wlien  y  wake  y  wyke,  of  serewc  is 
al  mi  thoht. 

fWyke,  v.^  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  MDu.  wijcken 
(Du.  wijken)  to  give  way,  depart,  etc]  inir.  To 
give  way,  to  withdraw. 

1481  Caxton  Reynard  xxviiL  (Arb.)  67  In  nede  alwey  [I] 
iiaue  byden  by  vow  where  other  beesti-i  haue  wyked  and 
goon  theyrway  [Du.  ontu-eecken].  Ibid.  71  It  is  better  that 
we  wyke  [  Du.  ivij'cken]  and  departe,  than  we  sholde . .  fyghte 
with  bym. 

Wyked,  obs.  form  of  Wicked  a. 

t  Wykeha'mic,  a,  Obs,—^  In  8  Wickhamick. 

[See  WYKEUAMISTand-IC]    «=  WYKBHAMlCALa.  1. 

aiyii    Kkn  Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II,  69  Thus  from 

the  two  Wickhamick   Springs  shall  rise  Diffusive  streams 

the  Church  10  fertilise. 

Wykelxanxical  (wikae-mikal),  a.  Also  8-9 
■Wiccam-,  9  WycchamicaL  [f.  as  prec. +  -al. 
The  form  PViccamical  is  ad.  mod.L.  VViccamic-us.'\ 

L  Of  or  pertaining  to  Winchester  College,  or  the 
pupils  or  staff  of  this ;  »  Wykehamist  a. 

1758  C,  GoLDiNc  Def.  Cond,  Warden  It-'inc/tester  Coll.  38 
He  hath  given  the  Electors  Liberty  to  take  a  Person,  .from 
within  the  Wykchainical  Societies.  1791  Hudoesford 
Salmag.  loi  William  of  Wickham,  a  Song  for  the  Wiccami- 
cal  Anniversary.  1830  W.  L.  Bowles  Life  Ken  I.  18  Dulce 
Domum,  the  old  W^kehamlcal  song.  Ibid.  33  1'he  great 
object  of  Wykehainical  hopes.  New  College.  1878  H.  C. 
Adams  iVykekamica  xxii.  397  In  Wykehamical  phrase,  the 
Prxfect..  would,  .have  'broken  iheir  necks'.  1901  Athe- 
naeum 36  Jan.  10^/3  If  we  were  asked  to  select  the  typical 
Wykehamical  epitaph. 

2,  That  is  or  ha*  been  a  pupil  of,  or  connected 
with,  Winchester  College.  , 

1844  R.  Palmer  in  Mem.  (1896}  I.  364,  I  printed  them  for 
private  and  anonymous  circulation  among  my  Wykehamical 
iricDds.  1878  H.  C.  Adams  Wykehamica  xvii.  320  This 
oath  is  one  of  the  things  which  the  Wykehamical  body 
ought  to  have  abolished  long  ago.  1903  Kearon  in  C.  £. 
OsDorne  /•>.  Dolling  ix,  He  was  rapidly  adopied  within  the 
Wykehamical  family,  and  was  what  the  school  would  have 
called  *  a  most  patriotic  Wykehamist'. 

Hence  Wykeha'mically  adv. 

X878  H.  C.  Adams  H'ykehamica  xxWx.  418  Ckouie^  *a 
ftbaine '..  .Here  the  word  has  been  Wykehaiiiically  diverted 
from  its  original  meaning,  viz. '  to  cheat '. 

Wykehamist  (wi-kamist),  sb,  and  a.  Also 
8  Wykhamist,  Wiccamist.  [ad.  mod.L.  Wyke- 
hamista  (16th  c),  f.  the  name  William  of  Wykeham 
(1524-1404),  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  founder  of 
Winchester  College  (138^)  and  New  College,  Q-x.- 

ford  (1.^79)-] 

A.  sb.  One  who  is  or  has  been  a  pupil  at 
Winchester  College. 

1758  C.  GoLDiNG  Dtf.  Cond.  51  Lest  any  Wykhamist 
should  be  offended.  1773  Hiit,  ft  Antiq.  Winchester  I.  147 
Andrew  Phillips,  .shared  the  piety  and  doctrine  of  the 
Wiccamists.  178a  J.  Nichols  Set.  Collect.  Poems  VII  I.  75 
Young  Cii>bcr,  t.eing  likewise  a  Wykehamist,  called  on  Dr. 
Ridley.  x86o  Walcott  Cathedrals  251  That  most  charac- 
teristic gathering  of  Wykehamists  old  and  young.  1885 
Athenaeum  4  July  14/3  'J'he  governors  of  Harrow  have 
succes-iively  appointed  the  most  learned  and  single-minded 
oi  Wykehamists.    1903  [see  Wykehamical  a.  2]. 
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B.  adj.  «  Wykehamical  a.  i. 

1865  {iitU\  Wykehamist  Meeting.  The  anniversary  festi- 
val will  be  holdeiL.May  17,  1865,  1867  Aug.  G.  Dkane 
Chr.  Schools  II.  vii.  260  Uhc  Wykehamist  Colleges,  .opened 
the  way  to  other  foundations  of  a  similar  description.  X89X 
Athenaeum  14  Feb.  212/1  It  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that 
this  is  not  Wykehamist  Greek. 

Wyker,  -ir,  "Wykker,  Wykur,  etc,  obs.  ff. 
Wicker.  "Wyket^t,  WykketCt,  obs.  ff.  Wicket. 
"Wykit,  Wykked,  -id,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Wicked  a. 
"Wykke,  obs.  f.  Wick  a.  Wyl,  obs.  f.  Vile  a., 
While  sb.^  Wile,  Will  sb.  Wylage,  obs.  f. 
Village  sb,  "Wylanlyche,  obs.  f.  Vii-lainly  adv. 
■Wyld(e,  obs.  ff.  Wsald,  Wild.  "Wylde,  obs. 
f.  Wield.  "Wyldren,  var.  Wildern.  Wyldre- 
ne8(se,  obs.  ff.  Wilderness.  Wyldyng,  obs.  var. 
Wielding  ppl.  a,  Wyle,  obs,  Sc.  f.  Vile  ;  var. 
Walk  v.'^  ;  obs.  f.  Weel2,  Wheel,  While,  Wile. 
"Wyled,  "Wylem,  obs.  ff.  Wild,  Whilom. 

Wyliecoat  (werlikot,-kf7t).  Sc.  (and  norl/i.). 
Forms  :  5-6,  9  wyle-,  6  vylo-,  vile-,  wile-,  "wele-  ; 
5-7  wyly-,  6  vily-,  veil-,  6-7  weyli-  (8  weily-), 
6-  wylie-,  8-  wyliooat  (9  will-,  wilio-)  ;  7 
wylli(e)-,  9  willy-,  willey-,  welli-;  7  waly-, 
vali-,  7,  9  walU-,  9  walacoat ;  also  5  -coyt,  5-8 
-cot,  5—7  -cott,  -cote,  -coit,  5,  7- -coat.  (Occas, 
as  two  words,  or  with  hyphen.)  [Of  obscure  ori- 
gin :  the  forms  of  the  second  element  agree 
throughout  with  those  of  Coat  sb.,  but  the  first  has 
not  been  identified,  and  may  be  an  alteration  of 
some  foreign  term.] 

1.  An  nnder-waistcoat,  in  earlier  use  esp.  one 
worn  under  a  doublet ;  an  under-vest,  woollen  or 
flamiel  under-garment.  ?  Obs, 

In  latest  quots.  applied  to  some  kind  of  outer  garment. 

liyS  Acta  Auditorum  (1839)  83/1  A  doublat  of  Bukkessy 
with  a  wyle  cot  of  quhit  in  It.  x^^Acc.  Ld.  High  Treas. 
Scot.  I.  225,  v  quarteris  of  Inglts  quhit,  to  be  the  King  ane 
wyly  coit.  1505  Ibid.  III.  109  For  ane  wyly  cote  undir  his 
cote,. .vs.  vj  d.  1513  Douglas  yEneid  vii.  Prol.  90  In 
double  garmont  cled  and  wyly  coyt.  1561  in  Inv.  de  la 
Royne  IJesc»sse  (liann.  CI.)  23  Fourc  wylie  coittisof  quhite 
lambskynnis.  1645  Rec.  Elgin  (New  Spald.  CD  I-  179  To 
delywer  to  James  Walker  ane  wylliecotc  worthe  thrie 
poundis  four  shillingis.  1786  Burns  To  a  Louse  vi,  I  wad 
na  beensurpris'd  to  spy  You  on.  .some  bit  duddie  boy  On  's 
wyliecoat.  i8ao  Scott  Abbot  i,  A  hardylittle  boy.  .did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  strip  off  his  wylie-coat,  [and]  plunge 
into  the  water.  i8a3  Mirror  1.  285/3  A  wallicoat  of  white 
drugget,  deep  blue  inexpressibles. 

Prov.  1737  Ramsay  Sc.  Prov.  (1750)  107  We  can  shape 
their  wylie-coat,  but  no  their  wierd. 

2.  An  under-petticoat. 

1544  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  VIII.  326  Tua  el#s  and 
ane  half  scarlot  to  be  hir  ane  wyle  cote.  1^51  Ibid.  X.  33 
Arthe  Clerk,  send. .with  ane  furrit  vylecoit  to  my  Lady 
Gordoun.  a  1586  Sir  R.  Maitland  in  M.  Quarto MS.(S,'l.S.) 
2  Sumtyme  thay  will  bcir  vp  their  goun,  to  scliaw  thair 
wylicot  hingand  doun.  1604  Compt  Bk.  D,  Wedderburue 
(S.H.S.)  45  Ane  narrow  pece  quhyt  cla>-th..tobe  my  lassis 
weylecottis.  1686  G.  Stuart  Joco-ser,  Disc.  31  The  Sisters 
skewed  their  Wylycoats.  1715  Ramsay  Christ's  Kirk  Gr. 
11.  xxii,  The  bride  she  made  a  fen,  To  sit  in  wylicoat  sae 
braw.  a  1715  Coek'laird  in  Orpheus  Caled,  26,  I  man' 
ha'e  a  Silk  Hood,.. wylie  coat,  And  a  Silk  snood.  1797 
PiNKRRTON  Hist.  Scot.  1. 154  The  kjrtle,  or  close  gown,  was 
rarely  accompanied,  .with  the  wylicot  or  under  petticoat. 
189s  Crockett  Men  c/  Moss- Hags  xxxii.  235  We  arc  a  pack 
o'  silly  craiturs.  A'  thing  that  wears  willy-coats;  no  yin 
muckle  to  better  anitherf  1895 — Grey  Mofi  iii.  23  Nell 
Kennedy  with  her  wylicoais  kilted. 

Prov.  X7ai  K.V.LLY  Scot.  Prov.  54  A  Wife  knows  enough, 
who  knows  the  good  Man's  Breeks  from  Weilycoat. 

b.  A  feminine  (or  esp.  in  later  use,  a  child's) 
night-dress. 

c  1634  in  C  K.  Sharpe  Pre/,  to  Law's  Mem.  (1818)  p.  lyiii, 
She  was  seen,  .standmg  bare-lcggcd  and  in  hir  sark  valicot 
..conferring  with  the  devill.  (1x670  Sfaloing  Troub. 
C/i*w. /(1851)  II.  233  Scho  gettis  wp  out  of  hir  naiked  bed 
in  hir  night  walycot,  bairfut  and  bairleg.  X894-9  in 
Northumh.  and  Cumb.  glossaries.  

^711^(6,  "Wyll,  obs.  fr.  Which,  Weel2.  Wyll, 
Wylie,  obs.  ff.  While,  Wile.  "Wyllanye, 
"Wylly^Wylst,  obs.  ff.  Villainy,  Wily,  Whilst. 
Wylt,  obs.  f.  Quilt  sb.  ■Wyly(e,  Wylys,  obs. 
fT.  Wily,  Whiles. 

tWymalve.  Obs.  rare.  Also  3  ymalue. 
[a.  AV ,wimave J  widmaive {l2Xh  c.)i  ~  OF.vi-f  vis- 
mat4ve,  visma/ve,  etc.  (K.  guimauve^  \ — pop.L. 
*viscomalvaf  for  *hibiscofnalva  :  see  Hibiscus  and 
Mallow.]    =  Wymote.     (Cf.  Vimaue.) 

cx»6s  Voc.  Names  Plants  in  Wr.-Wiilckcr  556  Althea^ 
\.  ymalue,  i.  holihoc  <ri4So  Aiphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  22/2 
Bismalua,  edta  malua^  aitea  idem^.  .a\ngliYey  wymalue 
utl  marshmalue. 

"Wyme,  obs.  form  of  Wame. 

■Wymmen,  obs.  pi.  form  of  Woma^t. 

Wymote  (wai*mJ°t).  Now  local.  Also  9 
wymote,  wiinot(e.  [Unexplained  var.  of  Wy- 
malve.]     The  marsli-mallow,  Allhea  officinalis. 

1597  Gi^RARDK  Herbal  Suppl.,  Wymot  is  Ibiscus.  1665 
LovELL  Ilerball  (ed.  2)  479  Wyniot,  sec  Marsh  mallow. 
X796  Withering  5riV.  PI.  (ed.  3)  III.  612  Marsh  Mallow. 
Wymote.  [Found  in]  salt  marshes  and  banks  of  rivers.  x8ai 
S.  F.  Gray  Brit.  Plants  II.  639  Althxa  officinalis.  Shop 
niarsh-mallow. ..  Wymote.  1879  Miss  Jackson  Shropsk, 
Word-bk,  482  iVimote^.  .covcvaxon  Maish  Mallow. 
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Wyn,  obs.  f.  Ween  v..  Win  v,  Wynakar, 
-ir,  obs.  Sc.  f  Vinegar.  Wynbeme,  obs.  f. 
WiNDBEAM.  Wyncouth,  Wynous,  obs.  Sc.  ff. 
Uncouth,  Vanquish.  Wynd,obs.  f.  Wind. 
Wynd  (we?nd).  Chiefly  Sc.  (and  north,  dial.). 
Also  5,  8  wynde  (6  vynd,  wyne,  9  norik.  dial. 
■wynnd),  5  winde,  8-9  wind  (g-weicd).  [App. 
f.  the  stem  of  Wind  z/.l  (cf.  OK.  lewind  winding 
ascent,  spiral,  etc.)  ;  the  long  vowel  indicates  an 
OE.  disyllabic  form  *windc  or  ^wytzde."] 

1.  A  narrow  street  or  passage  turning  off  from 
a  main  thorouglifare ;  a  narrow  cross-street ;  a  lane 
or  alley  :  a.   In  Scotland  (and  northern  England.) 

c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  viii.  xxvii.  4490  pai  til  Edynburgh 
helde  \>e  way,  And  at  >e  Freyr  Wynde  enteryt  hai.  X439 
Charters,  etc.  p/ Edinb.  (1871)  64  The  comon  venale  callit 
Sanct  Leonardis  wynde.  1306  Reg.  Mag.  Sie.  Scot.  617/1 
Le  Nudryis  Vynd  infra  burgum  de  Edinburgh.  1596 
Dalrymplk  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  174  Seing 
a  possest  persone  with  the  deuil  . .  rinn^  throuch  gaites, 
houses,  close,  wynes,  strait«  and  streits  frilie.  x6ia  in  Haly- 
burton's  Ledger  (1867)  336  Bonnetts  maid  in  Leith  wynd. 
169S  SiBBALD  Autobiog.  (1834)  127  A  house  neer  to  the  head 
of  Blackfriers  Wynd.  X7a7  De  I-ok  lour  Gt.  Brit.  III.  30 
Those  Side  Lanes  which  they  call  Wynds.  £^1730  Burt 
Lett,  N,  Scott.  (181S)  I.  iB  Being  in  my  retreat  to  pass 
tiirough  a  long  narrow  wynde  or  alley,.. a  guide  was  as- 
signed me.  X78a  Sir  J.  Sinclair  Observ,  Scot.  Dial.  165 
Many  narrow  lanes,  leading.. down  the  sides  of  the  hills; 
which  lanes,  from  their  being  generally  winding,  ..  are 
called  winds,  x8aa  Scott  Nigel  li,  A  sma'  house  at  the  fit 
of  ane  of  the  wynds.  i860  Sir  J.  B.  Burke  Viciss.  Families 
Ser.  II.  153  The  site  of  Appleby  is  exceedingly  beautiful,. . 
From  this  main  street  are  narrow  lanes,  called  zveinds, 
jutting  out  towards  the  river  Eden.  x886  Masson  Edinb. 
Sketches  (1892)  u  A  multiplicity  of  narrow  foot-passages 
called  closes,  with  a  few  wider  and  more  street-like  cuttings 
called  wynds. 

b.  Applied  to  similar  lanes,  etc.,  in  other  parts. 

1863  Sir  R.  .\lcock  Capital  of  Tycoon  I.  255  Black-teethed 
women.. rush  down  the  wynds  and  passages  [in  Yeddo] 
which  lead  to  the  great  thoroughfare.  1871  Kincsley  At 
Last  ii,  Fresh  from  the  cities  of  the  Old  World,  and  the 
short  and  stunted  figures,  .which  crowd  our  alleys  and  back 
wynds.  1894  Wevman  Man  in  Black  viii.  168  The  priest 
passed  unharmed  through  the  lowest  wynds  of  Paris. 
O.  Williout  article. 

x8ia  W.  Tennant  Anster  F.  vi.  xxi,  From  lane  and  wynd 
the  sounds  of  gladness  peal,  X856  W,  E.  Aytoun  Bothivell 
145  That  cry. .rung  through  street,  and  pealed  through 
wynd. 

IS.  attrib.y  as  wynd  houses  •wynd  head,  the 
higher  end  of  a  narrow  street. 

XS30  Abstr.  Protocols  Town  Clerks  Glasgo^v  (1897)  IV.  34 
Fra  the  Wyndheid  of  Glasgw  to  the  Grayfreris.  1665  J. 
NicoLL  Diary  (Bann.  CI.)  443  [He]  errectit  ane  staige  be- 
twixt Niddries  and  Black  Friers  wynd  head.  1888  Barrie 
When  a  Man's  Single  i,  The  windows  of  the  wynd  houses. 

"Wyndak,  -ok,  obs.  ff.  Winnock  Sc   "Wynde, 
"Wyndel,  -ille,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Wind,  Windle  sb^ 
Wyndi,  var.  Oundy  Obs.  (Cf.  Undy.) 

i486  Bk.  St,  Albans^  Coat-arm.  bv,  The  sccunde  [coat- 
armour]  is  calde  wyndi,  tliat  is  to  say  whan  the  felde  is  made 
like  wawis  of  oon  coloure  or  of  diuerse  colouris. 

"Wyndlas(e,  -lasse,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Windlass. 

fWyndre,!'.  Obs,  rare.  [ad.  OY .  guingnier, 
guignter^  etc.,  to  deck,  trick  out.]  trans.  To  trim, 
deck,  or  embellish  (oneself,  the  brows,  etc.). 

?ai366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  1018-1020  Fetys  she  was.. ; 
No  wyntred  \sic\  browis  had  she  [F.  ne  fufardee  ne  gta- 
gnie]  Ne  popped  hir  for  it  neded  nought  To  wyndre  hir  [F. 
desoi  tifer]  or  to  peynte  hir  ought. 

Wyndyrtak,  Wyne-Jarde,  -yaird,  obs.  Sc. 
ff.  Undertake  z/.,  Vineyakd.  Wynfall,  obs.  f. 
Windfall. 

t  Wyning,  Obs,  Also  3  wynyng ;  4  //, 
wyii(e)wes,  wynwys.  [repr.  OE.  wining  '  leg- 
band*,  of  obscure  formation. 

For  the  later  plural  forms  cf.  penetues,  for  the  earlier 
Pene^as^  var.  oi peningas^  pi.  oipening  Pkkny.] 

A  small  strong  rope  for  tying  a  sail;  =  Gasket  i. 

xagg  Ace.  Exch.  K.  R.  5/8  m.  13  Et  iiij.s.  in  xij.  duodenis 
de  Wyninges  emptis.  .ad  velum.  1296  Ibid.  5/20  m.  5  In  filo 
empto  ad  velum  et  vna  pecia  de  Wynyng  emptis  de  eodem. 
1304  Ace,  Exch,  K.R.  12/6  m.  3  In  .ij.  velis,  et  Wynwes, 
et  minutis  cordellis.  1336  Ibid.  19/31  m.  5  Computat,.in 
CC.  XX.  vlnis  de  Beluere  emptis  pro  Wynewes  inde  facien- 
dis  ad  dictum  velum  cum  eisdem  ligandum,  1420  in  For, 
Ace.  ■^Hen,  K/,  G/2  In.  .sepo  Towe  Wynwys  et  aliis  diuei-- 
sis  ferramentis.  ^^ 

Wynk(e,  obs.  ff.  Wing,  Winjc.  "Wynland, 
obs.  Sc.  pr.  pple,  of  Windle  &.!  "Wynlas,  -ase, 
-aese,  obs.  ff.  Windlass. 

Wynn.     (See  quot.) 

1863  SiMMONDS  ZJjV^.  Trade  S\\\>p[.f  W^««,akindoftimber 
truck  or  carriage.  [1875  ViniQHT  Diet.  Mech.  3823/2  ynd, 
a  truck  or  low  carriage.]  ^^ 

"Wynsoott,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Wainscot.  "Wynter- 
myte :  see  Vitremyte.  Wynwes,  pi.:  see 
Wyning.  "Wyolence,  -ent,  obs.  Sc,  ff.  Violence, 
Violent.     Wyolet,  obs.  f.  Violet. 

Wype  (w3*p).  Now  dial.  Also  7,  9  wipe. 
[Of  doubtful  etymology  ;  perh.  echoic,  from  its 
call.  Cf,  (M)S\v.  and  Norw.  vipa^  Sw.  iofsvipay 
Da.  vibe,  also  Peesweep,  Pekweep.]  The  lapwing. 

c  i3a$Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbesiv,  in  Wright  Voc.  165  [La  vanele 
e  le  pounzot  ;j|f/(7jj]  a  wype  and  waschere.  1^1425  Voc.  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  640  Hecvpipa,  wype.  'S»a  in  Earl  North- 
umb.  Ilouseh.  Bk.{i-jjo)  104  It  is  thought  goode  that  Wypcs 
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be  hade  for  my  Lordes  own  Mees  onely.   15. .  Parlt.  Byrdes 

r>5  Thowgh  thou  be  hasty,  as  the  wj-pe,  And  thy  feders, 
j-ght  rype.  1579  Hakk  Netvts  out  p/FmvUs  D  ij  b,  Right 
Ploucr,  Siiype,  and  Woodcock  fine  with  Curlew,  VVype  and 
Rayle.  iSaJ  J-  MacKinnon  Mfssittgham  (i88i)  18  Plover 
are  here  called  Wipes,  or  Pywipes.  1895  E.  Angl.  Gloss. 
251  IVrUs,.  .the  lapwing  or  plover. 

Wyp(p)e,  obs.  ff.  Whip.  "Wyppit,  wypt, 
obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  Wifk  v.  Vfys:,  Sc.  var. 
ViEK  sb.'i-  Obs.  "Wyrall,  obs.  f.  Vjrl.  "Wyrch, 
obs.  ^•a^.  Work  v. 

■Wyrokyn,  wyrkyn,  obs.  ff.  FntKiN. 

xAtCelr  Pafrrs  iC^mdca)  54  Vowr  ij  wyrkyns  whon  of 
samon  and  the  tothyr  of  tony.  Hid.  177  A  wyrckyn  with 
gonstonys.  

Wyrd(o,  obs.  variant  of  Weird  s6.  W^yre, 
Sc.  var.  ViRE  v.^  Obs.  "Wyrfolk,  obs.  varinnt  of 
Workfolk.  'WyTgyne,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Virgin. 
"Wyrie,  w^yTy(e,  etc.,  obs.  varr.  Worry  v. 
Wyris  land :  see  Ure  sb.*^  Wyrk,  Wyrle, 
Wyrne,  'W"yroa^u)nce,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Work  v., 
Whirl  v.,  Qdebn,  Werowance.  "Wyrok,  Sc. 
v.ir.  WiRBOCK.  Wyrstylle,  olis.  f.  Wabsle  v. 
Wyrt,  obs.  Sc  f.  Writ  sb.  Wys :  see  Be  v. 
A.  6,  Vice  sb..  Vise  v..  Wis,  W'ise.  Wysage, 
obs.  Sc.  f.  VisAOK.  Wysar,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Visor, 
Wizard  sb.  Wyse,  var.  Vise  v.  Obs. ;  obs.  f. 
Wise.  Wysh,  var.  Wis  t/.l  Obs.  Wysk,  obs. 
Sc.  var.  Whisk  sb.  Wysle,  var.  Wizle  dial. 
■Wysment,  Sc.  var.  Visement  Obs.  Wysnit, 
-yt,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Wizened  a.  'Wyson,  Sc.  or 
north,  f.  Weasand.  ■Wyss(e,  etc.,  varr.  Wis  ac?t/. 
and  ».!  Obs.;  obs.  ff.  Wise.  Wyssel,  obs.  f. 
Whistle  v.  Wysshe,  etc.,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Wash 
V.  'Wysshene,  obs.  f.  Cushion  sb.  "WystCe, 
obs.  pa.  t  and  pple.  of  Wit  ».1 

Wyste,  southern  ME.  var.  Fist  sb.^ 

i4aa  YoNCE  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  156  The  honde.  .that  nowe 
in  leynthe  othyre  in  Palme  hym  streythyth,  agayn  into  a 
wyste  hym  closyth. 

Wystel,  Wystyll :  see  Whistle,  Wissel. 
Wyt,  obs.  f.  Whit,  White,  Wight,  Wit. 
Wytale,  WytchCe,  obs.  ff.  Victdai,,  Witch. 
'Wytoh(e,  obs.  ff.  Whitch  (a  chest). 
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tSiS-^  tVill  A.  Cole  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  wytche  in  the 
universitie  of  Oxforde  called  Cista  Antiqua  universitatis. 

Wyte,  obs.  f.  White,  Wight,  Wit;  var.  Wite. 
■W"ytel(e,  obs.  ff.  Whittle  sb.^  Wytenge, 
obs.  f.  Whiting  sb.  Wytenonfa,  var.  Weden- 
onfa'  Sc.  Obs.  Wyte-,  Wythsave,  obs.  varr. 
Vouchsafe  z/.  ■Wyth(e,  obs.  ff.  White,  Wight, 
With,  W'ithe.  ■W'yth.en(n)e,  varr.  Whethen 
Obs.  Wyther,  -yr(e,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Other. 
Wyth-80unde,y,  obs.  form  of  Whit  Sondat. 
"Wytht{_e,  obs.  ff.  White,  Wight.  Wyjjy, 
contr.  f.  ■with  thi:  see  With  prep.  6.  Wyt- 
saffe,  -saue,  etc.,  obs.  varr.  Vouchsafe  v. 
■Wytson(e,  obs.  ff.  Whitsun.  Wytstare,  obs. 
f.  WniTSTER.  Wyttail(e,  obs.  varr.  Victual. 
■Wytt(e,  obs.  ff.  Weight  sb. ,  White,  Wit  sb.  and 
V.  Wytyug,  obs.  f.  Whiting  vbl.  sb.  Wyue, 
wyve,  obs.  ff.  Wife  sb.,  Wive  v.  Wyvel,  etc., 
obs.  ff.  W'EEviL.   Wyver,  obs.  Sc.  var.  Weaver  1. 

t  Wyver.  Obs.  Forms :  4  guiure,  5  gwyuer 
(gwuer),  4-5  wiuere,  5  wiver,  6-7  wiuer;  4-5 
wyuere,  5-7  wyner,  7  vifyver.  [a.  OF.  wyvre, 
luivre,  guivre  (F.  guivrt,  givre),  etc.,  varr.  i/ivre 
serpent :  see  ViVEB  2.] 

1.  A  viper.     Also^^.  and  in  fig.  context. 

13..  K.  Alis.  5609  (Laud  MS.),  Addres,  guiures,  &  dra. 
gouns,  Wolden  J>is  folk  . .  Envenynien  &  abite.  ^1374 
(Chaucer  'J'roylus  III.  1010  lalousye . .  i^at  wikkede  wyuere. 
J387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Lave  in.  v.  (Skeat)  1.  34  Wherforc.ye 
ne  ought,  .accompte  thilke  thing  \sc.  jealousyj among  these 
other  welked  wivers  and  venomous  -serpentes,  as  envy,  mis- 
trust, and  yvel  speche.  c  1400  Partonope  7079  Now  is  he 
allone  in  J>e  wildernesse  Amonge  wyuerse  and  serpentes. 
Ibid.  7254  Maruk  shewed  hir  grete  lyons, ..  Dragons,  Wy- 
uers,  and  eke  serpentes. 

2.  Her.  -  Wyverk  i. 

1599  Thvnne  Animadv.  (1875)  41  A  Wyuer  is  a  kynde  of 
serpent  of  good  Hulke,  not  vnlyke  vnto  a  dragon,  of  whose 
kinde  he  is,  a  thinge  well  knowen  vnto  the  Heroldes,  vsinge 
the  same  for  armes,  and  crestes,  &  supponers.  Ilfiii.  42 
The  erle  of  Kent  bearetlie  a  wiuer  for  his  Creste  and  sup- 
porters; the  erle  of  Penbroke,  a  wiuer  vert  for  his  Creste. 
x63i'Weever  Anc.  Funeral  Mon.  293  A  wiuer  volant. 
Ibid.  294  A  Wyuer  being  the  Armes  of  Hugh  I^rent  Esquire. 
1678  Phillips  (ed.  4),  //  yver,  the  name  of  an  Animal,  little 
known  otherwise  than  as  it  is  deoicted  in  Blazonry. 


WYZEN. 

3.   VVyver-fish,  some  chimerical  fish,     nonce-use. 

1857  Meredith  Farina  ix.  153  Upon  that  he  [sc.  the 
Demon]  shot  out  his  wings,  that  were  like  the  fins  of  the 
wyver-fish,  sharpened  in  venomous  points. 

Wyvem  (wai-vajn).  Also  7  wiu-,  -wiverne, 
8-9  wivern  (8  wefforne).  [f.  prec,  with  ex- 
crescent -n  (see  note  on  Bittern  1).  ] 

1.  Her.  A  representation  of  a  chimerical  animal 
imagined  as  a  winged  dragon  with  two  feet  like 
those  of  an  eagle,  and  a  serpent-like,  barbed  tail. 

1610  GuiLLiM  Heraldry  m.  xxvi.  182  So  doth  the  Wiuerne 
partake  of  a  Fowie  in  the  Wings  and  Legs,,  and  doth  re. 
semblea  Serpent  m  the  Taile.  i«8a  T.  Gibbon  Introd  ad 
Lal.Blazoniatn  123  'J  his  Dragon  hath  but  two  Legs,  and  so 
IS  the  same  with  our  Wivcrne.  1716  S.  Kent  Gramm.  Her 
s.v.  Drake,  He  beareth  Argent,  a  Wivern,  his  Wings  di» 
plaid  and  Tail  nowed  Gules.  1780  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  2)  V. 
3605/2  A  Wivern  volant  IJendways  Sable.  Ibid.,  A  Wy- 
vern  with  a  human  F;,ce.  1822  Gage  Hengrave  38  A  squirrel 
. .  impaling  a  coat  argent,  on  a  chevron,  between  three 
wyvern's  heads.  1864  Boutell  Her.  Hist,  e,  Pop.  x.  68 
'I'wo  Wyverns  also  support  the  shield  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland.  1882  CussANS  Her.  (1893)  100  The  wings  of  the 
Dragon.. and  Wyvem  are  always  represented  as  addorsed. 

atlrib.  1688  Holme  Armoury  11.  214/1  He  beareth  Vert, 
..a  Wivern.Wolf.  Jbid.,  He  beareth  Azure,  a  Wivern- 
Serpent,  Or. 

b.  An  image  or  figure  of  this  monster. 
1863  Ckr.Rememhrancer  Oct.  4^6  The  name  of  S.  Romanus 
.  .is  still  dear  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  Norman  villages  by 
sundry  processions  of  dragons,  wyverns,  ..made  of  combus- 
tibles. 1864  Tennyson  Aylmer's  F.  17  Sir  Aylmer  Aylmer, 
that  almighty  man.  .Whose  blazing  wyvern  wealhercock'd 
the  spire.  Ibid.  516  The  manorial  lord. .Burst  his  own 
wyvern  on  the  seal,  and  read,  .a  letter  from  his  child. 

2.  Such  a  monster  conceived  as  having  a  real 
existence. 

la  1700  in  Surtees  Hist.  Durham  (1823)  IIL  243  Sir  John 
Conyers,  Knt.,  slew  yt  monstrous,  and  poysonous  verniine or 
wyverne,  an  aske  or  werme,  wh[ich]  overthrew  and  devoured 
many  people  in  fight.  i8ao  Suhtkes  Ibid.  IL  173  [He]  goes 
forth  to  slay  wolf,  bear,  or  wivern.  1835  Browning  Paracelsus 
II.  454  Lakes  which. .Blaze  like  a  wyvern  flying  round  the 
sun.  1869  T'li/.'j /»-.  ^/actiwflrf  X V.  74  As  if  ske  had  been 
a  Wyvern  or  a  Gorgon.  

"Wyvoll,  "Wyvyl,  obs.  ff.  Weevil.  Wywe, 
obs.  f.  Weave  v.  Wywere,  obs.  var.  Viveu'. 
Wyyfe,  Wyjffe,  obs.  ff.  Wife.  Wyys,  obs.  f. 
Wise  a.     Wyzen,  Sc.  or  north,  f.  Weasabd. 
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PREFACE  TO  LETTERS  X,  Y,  Z 

This  portion  of  the  Dictionary,  which  treats  of  the  words  beginning  with  X,  Y,  and  Z,  and  thus  forms  the 
final  section  of  the  whole  work,  contains  in  all  4746  entries.  Of  that  number  1732  are  Main  words,  331a  are 
Subordinate  entries  of  obsolete  forms,  etc.,  of  which  1084  are  compounds  of  the  prefix  y-,  216  are  Special  com- 
binations, and  496  are  Obvious  combinations  not  requiring  explanation.  Of  the  Main  words  131 1  are  still  in 
current  use,  270  are  now  obsolete,  and  141  are  alien  or  not  completely  naturalized.  The  number  of  illustrative 
quotations  for  the  three  letters  is  12,580,  of  which  X  supplies  557,  Y  9900,  and  Z  2123.* 

Of  the  three  letters  dealt  with  in  this  section,  X  and  Z  are  alike  in  comprising  very  little  that  is  not  of  alien 
origin,  whereas  Y,  except  for  certain  words  from  Eastern  or  aboriginal  languages,  is  Germanic.  The  history  of 
the  letters  themselves  is  of  unusual  interest ;  the  necessity  of  cross-references  from  one  to  the  other  indicating 
their  points  of  contact  is  a  remarkable  feature.  The  name  yog^/i  of  the  Middle  English  letter  j  finds  a  place 
in  a  dictionary  for  the  first  time  here.  The  various  monosyllabic  names  of  Z,  viz.  zad,  zard,  zed,  zee,  are  recorded 
in  their  several  alphabetical  places.  Words  having  initial  X  are  with  few  exceptions  derived  ultimately  from 
Greek,  and  are  of  a  technical  character.  X  rays  and  Xylonite  are  the  only  two  that  are  generally  familiar.  The 
oriental  xebec,  the  town-name  Xeres  (the  original  of  sherry),  and  the  abbreviation  Xmas  are  worthy  of  note. 
The  vocabulary  of  Z  is  larger  and  more  varied.  The  most  important  Greek  derivatives,  mostly  acquired  through 
the  medium  of  Latin,  are  zeal  with  its  connexions  zealous,  zealot,  zelator,  and  zelotic,  zephyr,  zetetic,  zeugma,  Zetis, 
zizany,  zizyphus,  zone,  and  the  groups  of  words  depending  on  ^wij  life,  ^Soj'  animal  (including  zodiac),  (vyov  yoke, 
and  (vftT]  ferment.  The  number  of  words  traceable  to  some  Semitic  language  is  considerable  :  among  them  are 
zagaie,  Zainzummim,  zarf,  zariba,  zarnich,  zecchin,  zedoary,  zeuith,  zero,  zibet,  ziczac,  Zion,  ziraleet,  zuz.  From 
India  comes  the  following,  several  being  of  Persian  origin :  zamorin,  zayat,  zemindar,  zenana,  zendik,  zerumbet, 
zillah,  zjimboortik.  The  Romance  languages  have  supplied  some  dozen  words  ;  zest  and  zouave  come  directly 
from  French,  while  zany  and  zero  have  a  Franco-Italian  origin  ;  in  sendalet  and  zucchetto  we  have  perversion  or 
misuse  of  Italian  words ;  from  Spanish  come  zabra,  zamarra,  zambo,  zambra,  zorro,  zumbador.  From  Modern 
German  we  have  Zeitgeist,  Zeppelin,  zinc,  zinke,  zither,  zizel,  zollverein,  zwanziger,  together  with  most  of  the 
names  of  minerals,  which  are  extraordinarily  numerous,  and  comprise  zaratite,  zeagonite,  zeilanite,  zeolite,  zeunerite, 
zircon,  etc.,  zorgite,  zunyite,  zurlite,  zwieselite,  zygadite.  From  Slavonic  languages  are  zemni,  eibeline  (through 
French),  zolotnik ;  from  languages  of  Africa,  zebra  and  Ztdu ;  from  Turkish  zaptieh,  from  Tibetan  zho,  from 
Mexican  zopilote.  South  African  Dutch  gives  zuur-veldt,  and  the  artificial  invention  Zarp,  which  has  an  analogue 
in  the  recently  coined  Anzac.  Articles  of  etymological  interest  or  curiosity  will  be  found  under  the  headings 
zamia,  zegedine,  Zend-Avesta,  zenzic,  zest  sb.^,  and  zoea. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  letter  Y  is  its  wealth  of  ancient  monosyllables ;  a  large  number  of 
them  are  in  very  common  use  at  the  present  day,  such  zs  yard,  yarn,  yawn,  yea,  year,  yearn,  yeast,  yell,  yelp,  yes, 
yet  zA\., yew, yield, yoke, yolk,  yore, yomviA your, young, youth;  others  are  obsolete,  archaic,  or  dialectal,  such  as 
yain,  y air,  yap,  yare,  yark,  yarm,  yate,  ye,  yean,  yed,  yeie,  y eke,  y eld,  yelt,  yeme,  yeo,  yepe,yern,  yerr,  yet  vh.,yex,yisse, 
yore,  y ate,  y the,  yide,  yiire.  Other  important  words  of  native  origin  a.re  yarrow  (the  ^lunt),  yellow,  yesterday,  and 
the  obsolete  yever  and  yomer.  Extraordinarily  interesting  examples  of  survival  of  Old  English  words  in  modern 
dialect  are  yarrow  adj.,  yed,  yeo  sb.^,  yes  sb.^  yeender,  and  youster.  Y  includes  a  large  class  of  words  of  an 
(ultimately)  onomatopoeic  or  echoic  character ;  besides  those  which  have  their  origin  in  Common  Germanic,  and 
are  included  in  the  list  given  above,  there  are  many  others  that  seem  to  have  taken  their. rise  within  the  borders 


figures: 


The  scale  of  this  work  compared  with  that  of  some  other  large  dictionaries  for  this  portion  of  the  alphabet  is  exhibited  by  the  following 


Casseirs 

Johnson 

'  Encyclopedic ' 

'Century'  Diet. 

Here 

'735- 

and  SuppL 

and  Suppl. 

( 

X 

none 

396** 

460** 

286 

Words  recorded                                J 

Y 

96 

592 

*^^, 

3443 

1 

Z 

31 

653** 

999** 

1017 

Total 

127 

164I 

3335 

4746 

X 

none 

36 

31 

262 

Words  illastrated  by  qnotations 

V 

82 

187 

^V- 

2290 

Z 

16 

138 

167 

818 

Total 

98 

361 

5" 

3370 

X 

none 

37 

31 

557 

Number  of  quotations  • 

Y 

303 

287 

754 

9900 

Z 

5J 

15« 

231 

2123 

Total 


355 


475 


1016 


12,580 


In  the  corresponding  portion  of  Ricliardson's  Dictionary  the  number  of  quotations  is  380. 
**  Thess  high  figures  are  due  to  the  inclusion  in  these  encyclopoedic  lexicons  of  many  Latin  names  belonging  to  the  systematic  terminology  of 
zoology  and  botany  which  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  Dictionary. 
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of  English  itself;  such  atg  yabble,  yack,  yaff,  yaffle,  yammer,  yamph,  yap,  yar{r,  yaivl,  yawp,  yaw-yaw,  yike,yirr, 
yo-ho,  yoll,  yoop,youf,  yow,  ycnvf,yo7vl,  yowt;  of  these  several  express  the  barking  or  yelping  of  dogs.  But  a  great 
part  of  Y  consists  of  compounds  formed  with  the  prefix  Y-,  such  as  the  following,  not  a  few  of  which  have 
a  history  of  several  centuries  continued  down  to  the  modern  period  by  archaistic  usage:  yblcnt,yblessed, yborn, 
ybottnd,  yclad,  yclept,  ycore,  ydight,  y-end,  yfed,  yfere,  yfoiind,  yhere,  ykid,  yknow,  ylike,  ymong,  ypent,  yzvroken, 
;}-wrought.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  multitude  of  subordinate  entries  recording  Middle  English  forms  of 
past  participles  and  other  words,  and  thus  illustrating  with  detailed  evidence  the  facts  set  out  in  the  article  on  the 
prefix.  Materials  of  another  kind  useful  for  the  study  of  historical  English  grammar  will  be  found  in  the 
numerous  entries  of  dialectal  by-forms  with  initial  ya-,  ye-,  yi-,  yo-,  arising  from  the  development  of  an  Old 
English  Sa,  do,  into  yd,  yo,  or  the  prothesis  of  a  y-glide  to  an  e  or  z  sound  ;  some  of  these  forms  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  receive  the  status  of  Main  words,  e.g.  the  Scottish  yz/l  (=  ale)  and ytrd  (=  earth).  From  alien 
languages  the  chief  loans  zx& yacht,  yawl,  yokindale ,younker,ynffronw  from  Dutch  or  Low  Germain, yarpha,yemsel, 
Yggdrasil,  yolster  from  Scandinavian,  yager,  yiddish,  yodel  from  Modern  German,  yam  ^,  yamstchik,  yourt,  yuft 
from  'R.ws'ira.n, yaboo, yercum, yoga,  yogi,  yoni,  yiig  ixom.  various  languages  of  India;  yaourt  {ox yoghurt), yataghan, 
and  yelek  are  Turkish,  yashmak  Arabic,  yamt^n  and  yulan  Chinese,  jw;  Japanese,  j^/^  Tibetan,  yucca  Carib,  ylang- 
ylatig  Taga\og;  yam  '^,  yapock,  yapoii,  yarak,  yari-yari,  yarke,  yarran,  yate  ^.,yaws  originate  mostly  in  languages 
of  uncivilized  peoples,  and  their  immediate  source  is  not  in  every  case  ascertainable. 

This  section  involves  no  very  difficult  problems  of  sense-development,  but  a  few  articles  may  be  mentioned 
in  which  the  presentation  of  meaning  and  usage  reveals  points  of  interest;  %\xzb  are  ye  ax\d  yoii,  yes,  yet,  yield, 
young  lady,  young  man.  Problems  of  etymology  are  more  conspicuous,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  up 
a  lengthy  listof  articles  in  which  these  have  been  treated  with  fuller  evidence  than  hitherto ;  the  following  are 
representative : — the  prefix  y-  and  the  six  suffixes  -y,  yankee,  yaivn,  ycender,  yeie,  yellow-hammer,  yelve,  yeo  sb.^, 
yeoman,  yepsen,  yere,  yerk,  yesterday,  yfere  adv.,  yode,  yokel,  yokindale,  yolk  sb?,  yoti,  yong  sb.  and  vb.,  yule. 
Students  of  Spenser  will  be  interested  in  the  conjecture  recorded  s.  v.  yond  adj.* 

The  material  for  X,  Y,  Z  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  voluntary  subeditor,  the  Rev.  J.  Smallpeice,  in 
i88a-4.  The  first  proofs  have  been  read  by  the  Misses  Edith  and  E.  P.  Thompson,  Mr.  G.  F.  Friedrichsen,  and 
the  Rev.  Canon  J.  T.  Fowler,  who  have  contributed  useful  corrections  or  supplementary  information.  Assistance 
in  the  verification  of  quotations  at  the  British  Museum  has  been  given,  as  heretofore,  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Jenkinson. 
For  information  on  special  points  grateful  acknowledgement  is  due  to  Dr.  A.  Beets,  of  Leiden,  Professor  Florian 
Cajori,  of  Colorado,  Dr.  A.  E.  Cowley,  Professor  Cesare  Foligno,  Mr.  H.  T.  Gerrans,  Mr.  L.  G.  Carr  Loughton, 
Dr.  James  Morison,  the  late  Dr.  E.  C.  Quiggin,  Mr.  K.  Sisam,  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  the  librarians  of  the  India 
Office  and  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  the  director  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  British  Xylonite  Company.  The  editorial  assistants  who  have  taken  part  in  the  preparation  of  this  section 
are :  Mr.  A.  T.  Maling,  M.A.,  Mr.  F.  J.  Sweatman,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Birt. 
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X(eks),  pi.  X's,  ^s  (e-ksez),  the  twenty-fourth 
letter  of  the  modem  and  the  twenty-first  of 
the  ancient  Roman  alphabet,  correspondJDg  in 
form  and  position  to  the  Greek  X.  The  early 
Greek  forms  +  X  represented  the  aspirated  voice- 
less velar  (kh)  in  the  Ionian  alphabet,  and  (ks)  in 
the  Chalcidian  alphabet.  (In  the  former,  (ks)  was 
denoted  by  Z,  in  the  latter,  (kh)  was  denoted  by 
T.)  X  was  adopted  by  the  latins  with  the  value 
(ks)  from  the  Greek  alphabet  introduced  into  Italy. 
The  ancient  Roman  name  of  the  letter  was  ix,  which 
is  that  given  by  JE\{t\c  in  his  Grammar  (c  looo). 

Words  having  initial  x  (pronounced  as  2)  in 
English  are  nearly  all  of  Greek  origin;  a  few, 
as  xebec,  Xerez,  have  x  representing  early  Sp.  x 
(now/).  In  OE.  x  was  used  medially  and  finally  as 
a  variant  spelling  ofcs  (whether  original  or  standing 
for  sc)y  e.g.  <EX,  eax  =  lecus,  acus,  wsc  Axe,  dxiatt 
=  dcsian,  dscian  to  Ask,  Jixas,  pi.  of  Jisc  Fish, 
fixian  =fiician  to  KisH,  waxan  =ivascan  to  Wash. 
Other  variants  are  ex,  hx,  xs,  cxs,  hxs,  as  meohx, 
micxen  Mixen,  axsan  Ashes.  Similar  spellings 
occur  in  the  Cotton  MS.  of  Cursor  Mundi,  e.  g. 
flexs(s  flesh,  wexs  v/a.sh,J!xses  fishes  ;  the  same  MS. 
has  the  unexplained  spellings  y«4r(»)/,  foux{u)l, 
etc.  of  Fowl  sb.  In  East  Anglian  texts  of  the 
14th  to  the  i6th  century  x  is  frequently  written  for 
initial  sc,  sch  in  jrc/ shall,  jra/rf  should ;  xsal  also 
is  found  in  the  Paston  Letters;  instances  of  other 
words  so  written  are  only  occasional,  e.g.  xad 
shed  (pa.  pple.),  xowyn  shove,  xuldrys  shoulders. 
Initial  x  stands  for  sh  (or  f)  in  early  forms  of 
some  oriental  words,  as  jr«r»y"SHEBEEF  (after  early 
Sp.  xeri/e),  xaraffe,  -ii^Sarap,  and  Xinto  Shinto. 
Other  temporary  uses  of  x,  but  with  its  normal 
value  (ks),  are  found  in  the  once  general  axes,  axis 
Access,  hunx  Hunks,  and  the  less  common 
exelent  Excellent,  exile  Excite;  on  the  other 
hand  pox  =  pixks  has  become  permanent,  and  sox 
has  been  adopted  in  the  hosiery  trade  as  a  con- 
venient shortening  of  socks. 

1905  WsLLS  Kipps  ii.  S  I  He  would  have  considered  him. 
self  the  laughing  stock  of  Wood  Street  if  he  had  chanced  to 
spell  socks  in  any  way  but '  sox  '. 

The  phonetic  values  of  x  in  English  are  three, 
of  which  the  commonest  is  (ks),  as  In  axis  (se'ksis), 
buxom  (bp'ksam),  doxology  (dpksc'lodji),  excuse 
(ekikiws), <;r/ifKJ«(ekspe'ns),  oxen  (p-ki'n), proxi- 
mity (prpksi-miti),  /ax  (tseks).  The  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  prefix  ex-  followed  by  a  vowel  or  A 
varies  according  as  it  bears  the  stress  or  not,  the 
general  rule  being  that  e'x —  —  (eks)  and  ex — • 
=  (egz),  as  exiU  (e-ksail),  exact  (egzse'kt),  exhort 
(egz^it) ;  but  there  is  considerable  variety  in  indi- 
vidual words  and  individual  usage :  see  It-X- prefix'^ 
I  note.  The  same  general  principle  governs  the 
pronunci.ition  of  anxious  (ae'gkjss),  anxiety 
(leqgzai-eti),  luxury  (l»*ksi(iri,  Ip-kjsri),  luxurious 
(lt»gziu»*ri»s,  li'g.^Qs'rias),  Alexander  (xlegza-ndaj), 
Alexandrine  (aelegza-ndrin) ;  but  here  also  indi- 
vidual usage  varies.  The  third  value  (z),  arising 
from  a  redaction  of  (gz),  is  given  in  all  cases  to 
initial  x,  as  Xerxes  (za'jksfz)  ;  this  value  is  shown 
in  many  instances  in  the  17th  and  l8th  centuries 
by  the  spelling  with  z,  as  Zanthian,  ubeck,  Zerez, 
and  instances  are  not  uncommon  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury of  zantho-  and  zylo-  for  xantho-  and  xylo- ; 
early  examples  are  Zamtus  Xanthus  (Lydg.  Troy 
Bi.  II.  Jii  rubric,  15th  cent.),  zypAe  XiPH  (1571). 
Of.  Santippa  Xanthippe  (Chaucer),  Cerses  Xerxes 
(Wyntoun  Chron.,  S.T.S.,  III.  54).  A  similar 
redaction  of  x  took  place  in  French  : 

X,  if  he  be  the  fyrste  letter  of  a  worde,  as  xtHotrdpfu, 
xytobalsdmt,  whiche  they  sounde  but  f.sayenge  setiotrophe, 
sylobatsome,  for  they  can  nat  gyve  x,  whiche  is  also  a  greke 
letter,  is  true  sownde.     (1530  Palsgr.  Esclarc,  i.  xxv.) 
I.  1.  The  letter  or  its  sound. 

c  1000  ^i.FRic  Gram.  (Z.)  6,  x  ana  ongynf?  of  Jiam  stxfe  i 
acfter  u3witenataecinge.  1530  Pai.sgr.  38  Note  that  x  shall 
never  be  sounded  in  frenche  lylceas  he  is  in  latyn,  or  as  we 
wolde  do  in  our  tonge,  in  no  wyse,  but  lyke  an  t.  c  i6ao 
A.  IfuHE  lirit.  Timgite  (1865)  12  The  top  of  the  tongue 
stryking  on  the  inward^  teeth  formes  d,  1,  n,  r,  s,  t,  and  z. 
The  midle  tongue  stryking  on  the  rouf  of  the  mouth  formes 
therest, eg,  k,j,q, andx.   1636  B,  ]otiSOH EngLGram.  I, iv. 
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X  is  rather  an  abbreviation,  or  way  of  writing  with  us,  then 
a  Letter;.  .It  begins  no  word  with  us,  that  I  know, but  ends 
many.  1735  MmOLETON  Diss.  Orig.  Printing  Eng.  7,  I  take 
the  Date  in  question  to  have  been  falsified  originally  by  the 
Printer,  ..and  an  x  to  have  been  dropt..in  the  Age  of  its  Im- 
pression, a  184s  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  ill.  Lord  of  Tlwu- 
louse  xxi.  His  cap,  and  his  queer  cloak  all  X's  and  Iz/ards. 
tt  1849  PoE  Tales,  X-ing  a  Paragrad,  When  the  exigency 
does  occur,  it  almost  always  happens  that  x  is  adopted  as  a 
substitute  for  the  letter  deficient.  1864  Boutell  Her.  Hist. 
ff  Pop.  xxi.  (ed.  3)  360  Az.,  on  a  cross  arg.  the  letter  X  sa. 
1878  W.  J.  Cuiprs  0/d  Engl.  Plate  ito  Sluch  of  the  old. . 
pl.ile  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  that  is  still 
to  be  found  ii-.  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  bears  the 
old  Exeter  mark,  which  was  a  large  Roman  capital  letter  X 
crowned. 

b.  The  letter  considered  with  regard  to  its 
shape  :  chiefly  attrib.  and  Comb.  Hence  identified 
with  a  cross.  X's  and  O's :  the  game  of  noughts 
and  crosses. 

"545  Elyot,  Defussis..\s  also  a  fourme  in  any  thynge 
representynge  the  letter  X,  whiche  parted  in  the  myddell 
maketh  an  other  figure  called  Quincitux,  V.  1769  in  C. 
Welsh  ISooisellero/Last  Cent.  354  Those  (books]  with  an  X. 
1798  Hull  Advertiser  28  July  2/1  Chairs  in  sets  ..with  W 
tableau  and  X  backs.  1837  Hebert  Eugiii.  >y  Mech.  Encycl. 
1\.  876  The  said  pin  traverses  the  X  groove  from  side  to 
side.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XV.  176/t  Suppose  a  cross  like  an 
X  or  V  to  be  cut  out  of  brass-plate.  1861  Hagf-N  Synopsis 
Keuroptera  N,  Amer.  213  An  j:-shaped  spot.  1866  Black- 
more  Cradock  Noioelt  xii,  The  boy  leaped  the  new  X  fence 
very  cleverly.  1893  Selous  Trav.  S.  E.  Africa  402,  I  will 
write  your  name,  .on  the  paper,  .and  you  must  make  an  '  x  * 
behind  your  name.  1894  Crockett  Raiders  92  It  wasna 
playing  at  x's  and  o's  to  be  steering  for  that  crossbones  of  a 
Dutchman.  1899  Jesse  L.  Williams  Stolen  Story,  etc.  54 
Billy,  reaching  the  end  of  the  page,  made  a  double  X  mark 
to  show  that  it  was  the  end  of  the  story.  1911  P.  Bridges 
Green  H^azie  of  Destiny  y\\.  211  There  was  just  room  be- 
tween the  humps  for  two  narrow  sacks  pl.iced  X-wise. 

o.  Used  like  other  letters  of  the  alphabet   to 
denote  serial    order,   as  in  the  signatures  of  the 
sheets  of  a  book,  the  batteries  of  the  Royal  Horse  • 
Artillery,  etc. 

II.  Symbolic  uses. 

2.  The  Roman  numeral  symbol  for  ten  (or 
t  tenth) ;  so  xx  =  twenty  (in  early  use  also  for 
'score',  as  iij"  =  'three  score',  60  ;  also  occas. 
xx"  =  L.  vigintt),  xxx,  occas.  xxx"  =  thirty,  etc. 

ciooo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  409  (Parker  MS.)  paet  waes  embe 
.xi.  bund  wintra  &  x.  wintra  J>es  |>e  heo  setimbred  was. 
a  1400  Wyclifs  Bible  Prol.  (1850)  I.  17  There  weren  not  left 
..no  but  V.  hundrid  horsmen,  and  x.  charts,  and  x.  thou- 
sind  of  footmen.  I4J«  Audelav  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  71  Jour 
X.  comawndmentis  3e  most  con.  C1450  Mirour  Salua- 
ciouH  (Roxb.)  146  The  feest  of  kyng  Aswere  was  ix'x  dayes 
duryng.  1478  W.  Paston  in  P.  Lett.  III.  237  He  seythe  ye 
be  xx'ij.  in  hys  dette.  1481  Howard  Househ.  Bis.  (Roxb.) 
o  For  j.  111.  je  iiij"  maryners.  1481-00  Ibid.  451  'The  nom- 
bir  of  the  horse  ys  vij'x  iij.  1488  Henry's  Wallace  v.  909 
Xxxtr  with  himoffnobill  men  at  wage.  1489  Marg.  Paston 
in  P.  Lett.  1 1 1.  350  Wretyn  at  London,  the  x.  day  of  Februar. 
•535  Bury  /Fi7/i (Camden)  126 To  my  valentyn  Agnes  Illyon 
xs.  1537  Cromwell  in  Merriman  Life  l^  Lett.  (1902)  II.  53 
Frome  London  the  x'*  daye  of  Apryll.  1638  Ford  Fancies 
III.  ii.  If  my  watch  keep  faire  decorum.  Three  quarters  have 
neere  past  the  figure  X.  1686  Burnet  Trav.s^i  Pope  Leo 
the  Xs  time. 

+  b.  X'' :  abbreviation  of  December,  Ot/s, 
i6a4  Sir  W.  Aston  in  Goodman  Court  "jfas.  I  (1839)  II. 
369  Madrid,  24  of  Xr  1624. 

o.  X:  a  ten-dollar  note.  XX:  a  twenty-dollar 
note.      [/.  S.  colloq. 

1837  Knickerbocker  Mag.  IX.  96  My  wallet.. distended 
with  V's  and  X's  to  its  utmost  capacity.  1883  F.  M.  Craw. 
FORD  Dr.  Claudius  xx.  The  Custom-House  officials ..  who 
know  the  green  side  of  a  XX. 

3.  In  Algebra  and  Higher  Mathematics  used  as 
the  symbol  for  an  unknown  or  variable  quantity 
(or  for  the  first  of  such  quantities,  the  others  being 
denoted  by^,  2,  etc.) ;  spec,  in  analytical  geometry, 
the  sign  for  an  abscissa,  or  quantity  measured  along 
the  principal  axis  of  co-ordinates  (hence  called  the 
axis  of  x).  Hence  allusively  for  something  un- 
known or  undetermined  (also  attrib.  and  in 
Comb.).     See  also  X  rays. 

_T!i_e  introduction  otx,y,  z  as  symbols  of  unknown  quanti- 
ties \%  due  to  Descartes  {GUmitrie,  1637),  who,  in  order  to 
provide  symbols  of  unknowns  corresponding  to  the  symbols 
a,  b,  c  of  knowns,  took  the  last  letter  of  the  alphabet,  z,  for 
the  first  unknown  and  proceeded  backwards  to  y  and  x  for 
the  second  and  third  respectively.  There  is  no  evidence  in 
support  of  the  hypothesis  that  x  is  derived  ultimately  from 
the  medisval  transliteration  xei  of    i,  shei  '  thing ',  used 

by  the  Arabs  to  denote  the  unknown  quantity,  or  from  the 
compendium  for  L.  res  '  thing  '  or  radix  '  root '  (resembling 
a  loosely-written  x),  used  by  mediaeval  mathematicians. 


i6tioJ.  MooRK  Aritk.  II.  i.  §19.  16  (Algebra)  Note  alwa yes 
the  given  quantities  or  numbers  with  Consonants,  and  those 
which  are  sought  with  Vowels,  or  else  the  given  quantities 
with  the  former  letters  in  the  Alphabet,  and  the  sought 
with  the  last  sort  of  letters,  as  sy  .r,  &c.  lest  you  make  a 
confusion  in  your  work.  1709  J.  Ward  Vng.  Math.  Guide 
IV.  iii.  (1713)  380  Let  y  —  AS  the  Abscissa,  and  z  =  SP, 
put  X  -  Aa  the  Distance  between  the  two  Semi.ordinates  ; 
which  we  suppose  to  be  infinitely  near  each  other,  17J6 
E.  Stone  Nezo  Math.  Diet.  s.  v.  Conoid,  If  a  be  equal  to 
the  Transverse  Axis  of  the  Hyperbola,  generating  a  Conoid, 
and  X  be  the  Heighth  of  the  Conoid,  or  the  Absciss  of  the 
Hyperbola.  _  X771  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  269  The  equation  of 
any  curve,  is  an  algebraic  expression,  which  denotes  the 
relation  betwixt  the  ordinate  and  abscissa ;  the  abscissa 
being  equal  to -r,  and  the  ordinate  equal  to_y.  1839  Penny 
Cycl.  XIII.  175/2  (Kant)  What  is  that  unknown  principle 
(=  X)  on  which  the  understanding  relies,  when  of  the  subject 
A  it  finds  a  foreign  predicate  B,  and  believes  itself  justified 
in  asserting  their  necessary  connexion?  1893  F.  Adams 
New  Egypt  29  The  x  of  the  Egyptian  equation  being  pretty 
obviously  the  Egyptian  people.  1898  \V.  T.  Stead  in  Daily 
News  8  Nov.  5/4  What  manner  of  man  is  its  author?  He 
is  the  X  in  the_  equation,  1898  A.  Lang  Making  Relig. 
ii.  15  Research  in  the  X-region  is  not  a  new  thing  under  the 
sun.  1003  Greenolgh  &  Kittredge  Words  v.  53  To  make 
fun  of  the  x's  and  y_*s  of  the  algebraist.  J906  Daily  Chron. 
12  May  4/3  There  is  '  a  wholesome  distrust,*  says  Professor 
Ewing,  'of  what  may  be  called  jr.chasing.' 

b.  Hence  used  attrib.  as  an  indeterminate 
numeral  adj.  «  '  an  unknown  number  of . . '  Chiefly 
humorous. 

1848  Thackeeav  Van.  Fair  xi.  The  black  porker's  killed— 
weighed  x  stone.  1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  15  Oct.  965  In 
the  union  of  egg  and  sperm  we  witness  the  joining  together 
of  but  two  sets  of  characters  and  not  that  of 'x  'sets  derived 
from  as  many  ancestors, 

o.  Put  for  a  person's  name  when  unknown  or 
left  undetermined.     Also  X.  Y.     (See  also  5.) 

1797  in  Corr.  Pinckney,  Marshall  f,  Gerry  (1798)  36  We 
have  promised  Messrs.  X.  and  V.  that  their  names  shall  in 
no  event  be  made  public.  1798  Ibid,  23  The  names  desig. 
nated  by  the  letters  W.  X.  Y.  Z.  in  the  following  copies  of 
letters  from  the  Envoys  of  the  United  States  to  the 
French  Republic.  x8io  Bentham  Packing  (1821)  125  As 
to  Mr.  X,  1  borrow,  on  this  occasion  for  his  use,  one  of  the 
names  employed  by  mathematicians  for  the  designation  of 
their  unknown  t]uantities.  1848  Thackeray  Ballads  of  Police, 
jiian  X,  Bow  Street  ad  fin.,  Pleaceman  X  54.  Ibid.,  Three 
Christmas  Waits  1  My  name  is  Pleaceman  A.  1853  Lytton 
MyNoz'elXM.  iv,The  house-steward . .  was  in  fact  the  veritable 
XV  of  the  Times  [newspaper],  for  whom  Dick  Avenel  had 
been  mistaken.  1857  Dickens  Dorrit  It.  xii.  The  son  of 
P.  Q. . .  whom  we  would  call  X.  Y.  1873  H.  Dbummond  New 
Evangelism  etc  (1S99)  199  X  won't  be  preached  to  along 
with  Y  and  Z  and  Q  ;  that  won't  do  X  any  good,  for  he 
thinks  it  is  all  meant  for  Y,  Z,  and  Q.  1899  O.  Seaman  In 
Cap  cj.  Bells  (1900)  47  For  terror  of  the  Law  and  him  that 
waits  Outside,  the  unknown  X,  to  hale  us  hence.  190X 
Elinor  Glvn  Visits  Elizabeth  (1906)  70  You  feel  obliged  to 
ask  the  X's,  the  Y's,  and  the  Z's  from  duty,  and  so  you 
do..  .This  is  the  kind  of  as-iortment  that  arrives  :  Papa  X, 
Mamma  X,  and  two  girl  X'es ;  Papa  Y,  Mamma  Y,  and 
Master  and  Miss  Y;  Papa  Z,  Mamma  Z,  Aunt  Z,  and 
Mdlle.  Z— such  a  party  I 

d.  In  wireless  telegraphy  (also  in  comb,  x- 
stopper') :  see  quot. 

1906  J.  A.  Fleming  Princ.  Electric  Wave  Telegr.  ix.  611 
The  electi  ic  discharges  due  to  atmospheric  electricity  create 
electromagnetic  waves  of  an  irregular  type,  which  interfere 
with  wireless  telegraphy  by  causing  irregular  signals. 
'These  are  technically  termed  X's. . .  Means  have  been  devised 
for  sifting  out  the  waves  due  to  these  irregular  atmospheric 
disturbatices...One  of  these  devices,  due  to  Mr.  Marconi, 
has  received  the  name  of  an  X-stopper. 

4.  In  designations  of  brands  of  ale,  stout,  or 
porter,  XX  or  double  X  denotes  a  medium  quality, 
XXX  or  treble  X  the  strongest  quality.  Also  in 
the  marking  of  qualities  of  tin-plate. 

x8j7  Hone  Every.day  Bk,  II.  11  A  lover  of  the  best  Lon- 
don porter  and  double  XX,  z8s8  Miss  Mitford  Village 
Ser.  in.  (1863)  47  His  best  double  X.  1830  Barham  Ingol. 
Leg.  Ser.  i.  St,  Dunstan,  Keep  clear  of  Broomsticks,  Old 
Nick,  and  three  XXX's.  1839  Uke  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  1254 
The  following  'Table  shows  the  several  sizes  of  tin  plates 
[and]  the  marks  by  which  they  are  distinguished..  Common, 
No.  I..C  I... Two  crosses,  i..xx.  i.  Three  crosses,  i..xxx, 
J.  Fourcrosses,  1..XXXX.1.  ^&S^V..S,SuR^¥.f.sHandleyCr. 
ix.  (1901)  75  '  And  you  musicians  ',  turning  to  the  promenade 
band,  who  were  hard  at  work  with  some  XX, '  be  getting 

{■our  instruments  ready.'  1856  Geo.  Eliot  Ess.  (1884)  87 
Barclay's  treble  X.  1886  A.  G.  Murdoch  Sc,  Readings 
Ser.  I.  98  The  XXX  stout  was  brought  in. 

5.  XYZ :  used  to  denote  some  thing  or  person 
unknown  or  undetermined  (cf.  3). 

180S  Coleridge  Lett,  to  J.  P.  Estlin  (1884)  105,  I  use  it 
rather  as  an  X  Y  Z,  an  unknown  quantity.  1813  Byron  Let, 
23  Nov.,  Wks.  1832  1 1.  269  Junius  was  X.  Y.  Z.,  Esq.  a  1834 
Coleridge  Ess.  Faith  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1839)  IV.  426  [ThLS] 
determines  whether  X  Y  Z  be  a  thing  or  a  person.  X885 
J.  K.  Jerome  On  the  Stage  ii,  Among  the  sham  agents  must 
be  classed  the  *  Professors,'  or  '  X.Y.Z.'s.' 


m.  Abbreviations. 

6.  In  writing  the  name  Chbist,  esp.  in  abbre- 
\'iated  form,  X  or  x  represents  the  first  letter  (kai) 
of  Gr.  XPICTOC  khristos,  and  XP  or  xp  the  first 
two  letters  (kai  r^«).  Hence  in  early  times  Xp,  in 
modem  times  Xt,  X',  and  X,  are  used  as  abbrevia- 
tions of  the  syllable  Christ,  alone  or  in  deriva- 
tives; thu5  +  Xpen,  Xpn  =  CnBisTKN,  tXpenned  = 
Chbiste-NED  ;  fXpian,  Xtian(ity)  =  Chbisti- 
AN{iTT)  ;  Xmas  (Xslmas,  Xtmas)  =  Christmas. 

tXpc  standi  for  XPC  contracted  form  of  XPI C  TOC  ; 

cflHS.  „     „ 

aiioo  O.E.  CAtdk.  an.  loii  On  Xpes  nuesse  uhtan. 
c  irto  WvcuF  Serin.  Set.  Wks.  I.  337  In  K's  word  Vix  ben 
bul  l>ree  leltris,  V,  and  I,  and  X.  And  V  bitokenej.  fyvej 
I  bieokeneb  Jesus  i  and  X  hitokenc))  Crist  1416  I.VDG.  De 
Cuil.  Pilgr.  19951  Xpc  H  sone,  |>at  in  |>is  world  alighte, 
Vp  on  («  cros  to  sufTre  his  passioun.  1485  RolU  of  Parlt. 
VI.  aSo/i  The  most  famous,  blessed  and  Xpen  Prince.  Ibid. 
336/1  Any  Kyng  or  Prynce  in  England  Xpenned.  JS73 
Baiikt  Alv.  5.  V.  K,  The  long  mistaking  of  this  woorde  Xps, 
standing  for  Chrs  by  abbreuation  which  for  lacke  of  know- 
ledge in  the  greeke  they  tooke  for  x.  p,  and  s,  and  so  like- 
wise Xpofer.  1598  Rowlands  Betraying  of  Christ  (Hunter. 
CI.)  25  Xpian  the  outward,  inward,  not  at  all.  1634  Docu- 
mtiits  agst.  Prynne  (Camden)  33  Such  right  . .  as  your 
Xtianity,  place,  and  function  joyntly  require.  ii8j-6  MS. 
in  Bk.  Com.  Pr.  1661  (Bodl.),  My  first  child.  .Xstened  on 
thursday  the  28  of  the  same  month,  a  1697  Aubrev  Lives, 
Milton  (.MS.  Aubrey  8.  If.  63),  He  was  so  falre,  that  they 
called  him  the  lady  of  X'"  colL  17U  Hearne  Collect. 
(O.  H.S.)  1 1 1. 155  This  Note  I  took  out  of  a  Book  of  M  '.  Urry 
of  X*.  Church.  1842  Francis  Diet.  A  rts,  etc.  s.  v.,  Xmas. 
for  Christmas,  Xpher.  for  Christopher,  &c. 

7.  Put  for  the  initial  syllable  ex-  of  a  word,  or 
as  an  abbreviation  for  a  word  beginning  with  ex-. 
X's  (slang)  :  expenses.  Also,  in  Stock  Exchange 
quotations,  xd  =  ex  dividend,  etc. 

1838  Manning  Let,  in  Purcell  Life  (1896)  I.  xL  a^o  All  the 
•Xs,  I  fear,  ..would  goout.  [I^ote.  *  X's  and  Peculiars 'were 
the  nicknames  given  by  the  Tractarians  to  the  Evangelicals 
..who  called  themselves  Christians /ar  *jrf;//r«(r.J  Ibid., 
He  writes  as  tenderly  as  if  he  thought  you  a  serious  '  X  '. 
a  1849  PoE  Tales,  X-ing  a  Paragrab,  One  gentleman 
thought  the  whole  an  X.ellent  joke.  1885  Daily  News  13 
Mar.  2/1  New  York  Central  Railway  92I  92J  xd.^  1894 
Louise  J.  Milh  Strolling  Players  East  xv.  132, 1  think  we 
might  ciear  our  X.'s. . .  Perhaps  1  should  explain  that '  X.'s  ' 
means  expenses.  1910  Encycl.  Brit.  V.  197/2  Canonists  have 
continued  to  refer  to  the  decretals  of  (jregory  IX  by  the 
abbreviation  X  (Extra,  i.  e.  extra  Decrttum). 

8.  Chem.  =  Xenon. 

Hence  Z  v.  trans.,  to  supply  with  x's  in  place  of 
types  that  are  wanting. 

a  1849  PoE  Tales,  X-ing  a  Paragrab,  I  shell  have  to  x 
this  ere  paragrab',  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  read  it  over... 
So  X  it  he  did,  unflinchingly,  and  to  press  it  went  x-ed. 

Xa,  XabantJar,  obs.  ff.  Shah,  Shabundee. 

Xal,  xan(e,  obs.  ff.  Shall. 

Xanthasmatin  to  Xanthelene :  see  Xantho-. 

Zauthate  (zae-njicit).  Client,  [f.  Xanthio  + 
-ATE  *.]  a.  A  salt  of  xanthic  (siilphocarbethylic) 
acid.  D.  A  compound  of  xanthic  oxide  (xanthine) 
with  an  alkali. 

1831  [see  Xanthic  1  b].  1868  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  498 
Xanthate  of  sodium  forms  yellow  needles.  Ibid.  49^  Xan- 
thate  of  Antimony . ,  forms  large,  lemon-yellow,  triclinic  crys- 
tals. .  .Xanthate  of  Bismuth.. crystallises  in  shining  golden- 
yellow  laminx.  1887  A.  M.  Brown  Anittt.  Alkaloids  79 
[Xanthine]  combines  with  the  alkalies, .  .forming  xanthates. 

Xantliein  (zse"u])«|in).  Chem.  Also  -ine.  [ad. 
F.  xanthine  (Frimy  &  Cloez,  1854),  arbitrarily 
f.  Gr.  f  ayfliis  yellow,  to  distinguish  it  from  xanthine 
Xanthin  (r  b).]  That  part  of  the  yellow  colour- 
ing-matter of  flowers  which  is  soluble  in  water : 
cf,  Xanthin  I  b. 

x8s7  Mili.br  Elenf.  Chem.,  Org.  546  The  yellow  substance 
which  is  soluble  in  water  is  termed  xanthelne  :  it.  .may  be 
obtained  from  the  yellow  dahlia.  1864  Watts  tr.  Gmelin's 
Hand.bk.  Chem.  XVI.  513  Yellow  of  Flowers..  .Ihe  in- 
soluble  substance,  called  Xanthin  by  Fr6my  &  Cloez,  ap- 
pears to  correspond  with  Marquart  s  anthoxanthin;  their 
Xanthein,  soluble  in  water,  with  Marquart's  colourless 
extractive  matter. 

II  Xanthelasma  (zsn^Hse-zma).  Path.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  Gr.  (arSo!  yellow  +  i\aafia  metal  plate.] 
=  Xanthoma.  Also  attrii.  Hence  Zanthela-B- 
mle  a.  =  Xanthomatous  ;  ||  Zanthelasmoidea 
[see  -OId],  a  disease  resembling  xanthelasma,  which 
leaves  yellowish  or  brownish  patches  on  the  skin ; 
also  called  vililigoidea. 

1867  W.  J.  E.  Wilson  Diseases  of  Skin  (ed.  6)  xxiv.  773 
Epithelial liypertrophy.  .to  which  from  its  colour  and  lami- 
nated appearance  we  have  given  the  name  of  xanthelasma. 
uoo  J.  Hutchinson  in  Archives  Surg.  XI.  No.  41.  10 
There  b  none  of  the  char.icteristic  xan'helasma  leather. 
Ibid.  18  She.,  had  xanthelasma  spots  on  the  eyelids.  Ibid. 
a  The  xanthelasmic  [form  of  jaundice).  1899  Syd.  Soc, 
Lex.,  Xanthelasinoidea.  1903  Lancet  ^o  May  1521/2  If 
further  investigatiop  should  prove  that  in  xanthelasmoidea 
the  coagulability  is  high  it  will  thus  be  more  decisively 
separated  from  the  urticarias. 

&anth.iail  (z3:-n]>ian),  a.  and  si.  Also  J  Zan- 
thian.  [f.  Xanlhus  (see  def.)  -^  -ian.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  (or  an  inhabitant  of)  Xanthus,  an 
ancient  town  in  Asia  Minor ;  spec,  at  a  collection  of 
marbles  discovered  near  it 
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i68<  Cotton  Meniaigne  i.  x1.  (1711)  I.  363  The  Zanthians, 
who  being  besieg'd.  .precipitated  themselves,  .into  such  a 
furious  Appetite  of  dying,,  .that  Brutus  had  much  ado  to 
save  but  a  very  small  number.  1697  Drydbn  Mneid  i.  662 
Ere  yet  the  Food  Of  Troy  they  taste,  or  drink  the  Xanthian 
Flood.  X770  Lanchorne  Plutarch  IV.  2^4  {AU-raitder)  A 
spring  in  Lycia  near  the  city  of  the  Xanthians.  i8^a  Sir  C 
Fellows  {title)  The  Xanthian  Marbles,  their  acquisition  and 
transmission  to  England. 

Xanthic  (Z2e*nl>ik),  a.  [ad.  F.  xanikique,  f. 
Gr.  (avB6$  yellow  :  see  -ic] 

1.  Chem,  Epithet  of  certain  compounds  which 
produce  substances  of  a  yellow  colour,  or  of  bodies 
connected  with  these.  a.  Xanthic  oxide,  the 
original  name  of  Xanthine  ;  so  xanthic  calculus^ 
a  urinary  calculus  containing  xanthine. 

1817  yiKV-CE-T  Ess.  Chem.  Hist  Calculous  Disorders  \s.<^ 
If  the  potash  be  added  to  the  pure  xanthic  substance,,  .no 
change  of  colour  takes  place.  The  residue  of  the  solution 
of  xanthic  oxyd  in  water  produces  the  yellow  substance,  when 
treated  with  nitric  acid.  Ibid,  loi  Xanthic  oxyd.  Ibid. 
J02  In  burning,  it  emitted  an  animal  smell,  which  did  not  at 
all  resemble  that  of  the  lithic,  cystic,  or  xanthic  calculus. 
1857  Miller  Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  642  Xanthic  or  Uric  Oxide 
(CioH4N404)  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Marcet  as  the  prin- 
cipal constituent  of  a  very  rare  variety  of  urinary  calculus. 
x87»  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  (1879)  II.  84  Calculi  of  uric 
acid  and  the  urates,  with  their  modifications  the  oxalates, 
xanthic  and  cystic  oxide, 

b.  Xanthic  acid,  a  complex  acid  containing 
sulphur  and  carljon,  also  called  sulphocarbethylic 
or  ethyldisulphocarbonic  acid  (C3HgOS2),  many  of 
whose  salts  {xanthates)  are  yellow.  So  xanthic 
ether,  etc. 

1831  T.  Thomson  Syst.  Chem.  (ed.  7)  11,  176  Xanthic 
acid  is  characterized  by  precipitating  the  salts  of  copper 
yellow.  Ibiil.f  During  the  distillation  of  xanthate  of  potash, 
a  substance  comes  over  which  Zeise  has  distinguished  bythe 
name  of  xanthic  oil.  1857  Miller  Elem.  Chem.^  Org,  146 
Xanthic  or  Sulphocarbethylic  Acid.  1868  Watts  Diet. 
Chem.  V.  498  Ethyldisulphocarbonic  or  Xanthic  Acid.. is 
a  colourless  oil,  heavier  than  water,  ..its  taste  is  acid, 
astringent,  and  bitter.  Ibid,  500  Ethylic  Disulphocarbonate 
or  Xanthate,  Xanthic  Ether,  C'Hi0OS'..has  a  pale-yellow 
colour,  a  sweetish  taste. 

2.  Bot,  De  CandoUe's  name  for  a  series  or  class 
of  colours  in  flowers,  of  which  the  type  is  yellow: 
opp.  to  cyanic. 

1843  Florist's  Jrnl.  (1846)  IV.  34  A  most  uncommon  com- 
bination  of  colours — cyanic  and  xanthic  tints  in  one  and  the 
same  flower.     1885  Goodale  Physiol.  Bot.  (1892)  454. 

Xantbide  (zae'njjsid).  Chem,  [f.  Gr.  ^avBU 
yellow  +  -IDE.]  a.  A  compound  of  xanthogen 
(Xanthogen  i).  b.  a  salt  of  xanthydric  (per- 
sulphocyanic)  acid. 

x8a3  Henry  Elem,  Chenu  (cd.  9)  II.  667  The  oxides  of 
common  metals  (copper,  lead^  mercury,  &c.)  decompose  it 
\sc.  hydroxanthic  acid]  by  giving  up  their  oxygen  to  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid,  and  the  xanthogene  unites  witli  the 
metal,  forming  xanthides.  1868  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  1050 
JCantkides,  syn.  with  Persuiphocyanates. 

Xanthin  (z8e*nj)in).  Chem^  Also  xanthine, 
(zanthin).  [ad.  F,  xanthine  or  G.  xanthin,  f. 
Gr,  ^o.vQo%  yellow  :  see  -in  1.] 

1.  a,  A  yellow  colouring-matter  obtained  from 
madder. 

1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  387  Madder,  accord- 
ing to  Kuhlmann,  contains  two  colouring  matters,  one, 
which  is  yellow,  is  soluble  in  cold  water.  Kuhlmann,  who 
first  obtained  it,  has  given  it  thenameof  ^dHM/w.  1839  Ure 
Did.  Arts,  etc.  \-^iig  Xanthine y\a  the  name  given  by  Kuhl- 
mann to  the  yellow  dyeing.matter  contained  in  madder. 
c  1865  J,  Wylde  in  Ctrc.  Sc.  I.  421/1  Other  principles  may  be 
extracted  from  madder,  such  as  purpurine,  alizarine,  xan* 
thine. 

b.  That  part  of  the  yellow  colouring-matter  of 
flowers  which  is  insoluble  in  water:  cf.  Xanthein, 

1857  Miller  Elem.  Chim.,  Org,  546.  1868  Watts  Diet, 
Chem,  V.  1050. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

x868  Watts  Diet.  Chenu  V,  1050  A^awM/w,.. applied.  .3. 
By  Couerbe  to  a  gaseous  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
xanthates,  to  which  he  assigned  the  formula  C^H'-'S^O*. 

3.  attrib.    Xanthin-spar,   yellow  lead-spar   or 

WULFENITE. 

1868  Watts  Diet.  Clum.  V.  X052. 

Xanthine  (zse-njiain).  Also  -in,  Chem,  [ad. 
F,  xanthine.,  f.  Gr,  ^avQu^  yellow :  see  -iNE  5.]  A 
substance  (QH^N^Oa)  allied  to  uric  acid,  found 
ill  various  organs  and  secretions  of  the  animal 
body ;  originally  called  xanthic  oxide  (see  Xanthio 
I  a),  from  its  forming  a  lemon-yellow  compound 
with  nitric  acid. 

1857  G.  Bird  Urin.  Deposits  (ed.  5)  46  This  interesting 
body.. bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  xanthine  or  uric 
oxide,  that  Scherer  has  named  it  hypoxanthine.  i86a  H. 
Benck  Jones  in  Jml.  Chem.  Soc.  XV.  78  {heading)  On  a 
Deposit  of  Crystallized  Xanthin  in  Human  Urine.  1880  J. 
W.  Legg  Bile  582  The  liver  contained.. leucin,  tyrosin,  and 
xanthin.  1887  A.  M.  Brown  Anim.  Alkaloids  78  Xanthine 
may  be  extracted  from  muscular  tissue  in  the  same  way  as 
the  sarkine. 

attrib.  and  Comb.  1868  Watts  Dkt.  Chem,  V.  1050 
Xanthine .  .v/as  discovered  by  Marcet  in  a  urinary  calculus 
weighing  only  8  grains.  Liebig  and  W6hler  afterwards 
found  it  in  a  larger  calculus  weighing  between  18  and  20 
grammes:  these  are  the  only  known  examples  of  xanthine 
calculi.  1873  Ralfe  Phys.  Chem.  93  Dr.  Bence  Jones  has 
recorded  an  jnteresting  case  of  xanthin  gravel  occurring  in 
a  lad  aged  nine  and  a  half  years.    1883  Science  23  Feb.  75/1 
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By  heating  xanthine-silver  [=  the  silver-compound  of  xan- 
thine] with  methyl  iodide,  a  methyl  group  was  introduced. 
i8j>7  Trans.  Amer.  Pediatric  Soc.  IX.  123  Convulsive 
seizures,,  .produced  by  the  action  of  the  poisonous  xanthin 
bodies  on  the  nerve  centres.  1907  Sat.  Hev.  16  Mar.  338/1 
So  called  food  reformers.. bandy  about  their  catchwords  — 
flesh-forming,.. xanthin-forming  and  the  like. 

Hence  Xanthlnine,  !| XanthinuTia (see quots.). 

1868  Watts  Diet,  Chem.  V.  1051  Xanthinine.  C*H»N'0'. 
..A  base  produced. .by  heating  thionurate  of  ammonium  to 
200°...  On  boiling  the  resulting  mass  with  wattr.the  xanthi- 
nine remains  as  a  yellow  powder.  1890  Billings  Nnt.  Med. 
Diet.,  Xanthinuria,  passage  of  xanthin  in  the  urine. 

Xanthippe :  see  Xantippe, 

Xanthitane  (zae'npit^in).  Min.  [f.  next  + 
-ANE.]  A  mineral  produced  by  alteration  or  de- 
composition of  sphene  or  titanite  :  see  quot 

1856  C.  U.  Shepard  in  Amer.  yrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  11.  XXII.  96 
Xanthitane.  In  hollow  crystals  with  the  form  of  sphene, 
and  pulverulent.  Color  pale  yellowish  white. . .  It  is  found 
in  a  decomposing  feldspar, .  .and  probably  proceeds  from 
the  decomposition  of  sphene. 

Xanthite  (z3e'nj>3it).  Min,  [f.  Gr,  ^avBC^ 
yellow  +  -ITE  ^,]  A  variety  of  vesuvianite  or  ido- 
crase,  occurring  in  yellowish  crystals, 

1818  Thomson  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Hist.  N.  V.  III.  4-^  (Dana). 
1843  Penny  Cyel.  XXVII.  615/1  Xanthite  consists  of  a 
congeries  of  small  rounded  grains,,. not  larger  than  small 
grains  of  sand.     1851  Mantell  Petrifactions  iv.  §  i.  364. 

Xantho-  (zsenj)^)),  before  a  vowel  xanth-, 
repr.  Gr.  ^av$o-,  combining  form  of  ^ai-^o^  yellow  ; 
occurring  as  the  first  element  in  various  com- 
pounds and  derivatives,  chiefly  terms  of  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  and  pathology;  the  more  important  of 
these  are  given  in  their  alphabetical  places. 

(Sometimes  also  erroneously  Zantho- :  see  X.) 

1.  Chem.  In  names  of,  or  adjectives  relating  to, 
various  compounds  :  (a)  of  a  yellow  colour,  as 
xanthat' matin,  xa'nthaline,  xanthoco'balt,  -co- 
ba'ltic,  xanthocre'atine  {^-creatinine),  xa'ntho- 
phane  [Gr.  <pav-,  stem  of  <paiv€iv  to  cause  to 
appear],  xanthopi'crin  {-pi-crite)  [Gr.  viKp6^  bitter], 
xanthopro'tein,  xantho'psin  [Gr.  o^i^  sigiit],  xan- 
thopu'ccine  [Puccoon],  xanthopu'rpurin,  xantho- 
rha'mnin  ;  xanthophe'nic,  xanthoprote'ic,  xantho- 
tannic,  xanthydric  [Gr.  iJSw/)  water]  adjs. ;  {b) 
derived  from  or  related  to  xanthic  acid  (Xanthic 
lb),  as  xa'nthamide,  xa'ntharin,  xa'nthelene\ 
xantJie'ic,  xanthomethylic  adjs. ;  {c)  derived  from 
or  related  to  xanthydric  acid,  as  xanthane  {-an) : 
see  quots. 

i860  Mayne  Expos,  Lex.,  * Xanthaf matin ,.  Tctm  by 
Brett  and  Bird  for  a  yellow,  bitter  substance  found  by 
dissolving  hematin  in  weak  nitric  acid.  1893  Pharmaceut, 
yrnl,  25  Mar.  793/2  "Xanthaline— A  New  Opium  Alkaloid 
(CsTHsaNaOa).  1855  Watts  tr.  Gmelin's  Chem.  IX.  276 
•Xanthamide.  C'NH^S202.  Ibid.  277  Xanthamideexposed 
in  a  distillatory  apparatus  to  a  gradually  increasing  tem- 
perature is  resolved  into  mercaptan  and  cyannricacid.  x868 
—  Diet.  Chem,  V.  1049  *Xanthati,  Berzelius's  name  for  the 
group  Cy'S*,  regarded  as  the  radicle  of  persulphocyanic  or 
xanthydric  acid.  Ibid.,  * Xautharin,  or  Xanthil,  an  oily 
fetid  compound,  C*H'"(I)',  supposed  by  Couerbe.  .to  be  pro- 
duced bythe  dry  distillation  of^  xanthic  ether.  1843  Penny 
Cycl.  XXVII.  614/2  When  xanthate  of  potash  is  subjected 
to  distillation  a  limpid  yellow  coloured  fluid  comes  over, 
which  Zeise  has  called  *xantheic  oil.  1868  Watts  Diet. 
Chem,  V.  1049  *Xanthelene.  Zeise  gave  this  name  to  an 
oil ..  produced ..  by  precipitating  potassic  ethylsulphocar- 
bonate  with  a  cupnc  salt.  1856  Gibbs  &  Genth  I\'es. 
Ammonia-cobalt  Bases  in  Stnitlisonian  Contrib.  Kuowl. 
(1857)  IX.  V,  48  The  salts  of  *XanthocobaIt.  1863  Watts 
Diet,  Chem,  I.  1054  *Xantho-cobaltic  Salts,  i^x  Cent, 
Diet.,  * Xanthocreatine.  19x3  Dobland  Med.  Did.  (ed. 
7),  Xanthocreatin,  xanthocreatinin.  1887  A.  M.  Brown 
Anim.  Alkaloids  85  *Xanthocreatinine  CBHlO^J^O  .. 
closely  resembles  kreatinine...  It  shows  in  pellets  of  sul- 
phur yellow,  of  slightly  cadaveric  odour.  1868  Watts  i?;V/. 
Chem.  V.  105a  * Xanthoglobulin,  This  name  was  given  by 
Scherer.. to  a  substance  which  he  obtained  in  yellow  glo- 
bules. 1880  J.  W.  Legg  Bile  515  Hypoxanthin  and  xantho- 
globulin were  also  found,  1868  Watts  Did.  Chem.  V.  501 
Methyl-disulphocarbonic  Acid  (CHSjHCOS*.  *Xantho- 
methylic  Acid. . .  Methylic  Disulphocarbonate,  CH^OS". 
..Xanthomethylic  Ether.  1890  Billings  Nat,  Med.  Diet., 
*Xanthophane,  an  orange- yellow  pigment  obtained  from  the 
retina,  x868  Watts  Did.  Chem.  V.  1052  *Xanthophcnic 
acid.  A  yellow  colouring-matter,  ..produced,. by  heating 
plienol  or  ciesol  with  arsenic  acid. ..The  'xanthophenates 
dye  silk  and  wool  red,  of  various  shades.  185a  W.  Gkkgorv 
Handbk.  Org.  Chem.  301  *Zanthopieri>ie  is  a  bitter  ciys- 
talline  substance  from  the  bark  of  Zanthoxylum  Clava 
Herculis.  x868  Watts  Did.  Chem,  V.  1053  Xanthopicrin, 
Xanthopicrite.  These  names  were  given . .  to  a  yellow 
colouring-matter  from  the  bark  of  Xanthoxylon  cariboeum, 
since  shown.. to  be  identical  with  beiberine,  18381".  Thom- 
son Chem.  Org.  Bodies -j  10  *Xanihopicrite.. was  detected 
by  Chevalier  and  Pelletan  [1B26],  in  the  bark  of  the.A'a«Mf»- 
xylon  eatybaeum. .  .\\.  has., a  very  bitter  and  astringent 
taste.  X847-9  TodeCs  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  164/1  The  alkaline 
*xanthoproteates.  1843  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Anim.  Bodies 
1 78  XanthO'Proteic  A  eta.  This  name  \Xantho-Proieinsdure\ 
has  been  given  by  Mulder  [1838]  to  a  yellow  coloured  acid, 
obtained  first  by  Fourcroy,  by  treating  fibrin  or  albumen 
with  nitric  acid.  1873  Ralfe  Phys.  Chem.  130  Heated  with 
strong  nitric  acid  p>epsin  does  not  give  the  xantho-proteic 
reaction  ;  hence  it  would  appear  that  pepsin  b  not  an  albu- 
minoid substance.  1904  Brit.  Med.  Jml.  10  Sept.  601  The 
normal  gland  extract  gave  a  positive  result  with  the  xantho- 
proteic test.  1883  Ogilvie  (Annandale),  *Xanthoprotein. 
a  yellow  acid  substance  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  • 
upon  fibrine.    1890  Billings  Nat.  Med.  Diet,,  ^Xantkopsin^ 
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yellow  pigment  of  the  retina.  1901  Dorland  Mtd,  Did. 
(ed.  2),  Xanthopsitt^  visual  purple  partially  discolored  or 
bleached  by  light ;  visual  yellow.  1890  Billings  Nat.  Mfd, 
Dict.y  * Xanihopttccinet  name  proposed  by  Lercheti  (1878) 
for  an  alkaloid  found  in  hydrastis.  1877  Watts  Ftrdjnes' 
Chein.  II.  588  Furpuroxanthin  {or  *Xattthop]trpuriit).  .\s 
formed  from  purpurin  by  reduction  with  stannous  chloride 
in  alkaline  solution.  1843  Kane  in  Lonii.,  Edinb.,  Sf  Dubl. 
Phihs.  Mag.  July  3  The  dark-coloured  [Persian]  berries.. 
give  out  to  boiling  water  an  olive-yellow  material,  to  which 
. .  1  give  the  name  of  * xanthorluDitnine.  l86a  Watts  tr. 
Giuelin's  Hand-bk,  Client.  XV.  533  *Xanthotannic  Acid. 
Obtained  from  elm-leaves  reddened  in  the  autumn.  1868 
Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  1054  *Xanthydric  acid.  Syn.  with 
Persuiphocyanic  ^crVtobtainedas  '  a  pale  yellow  crystalline 
powder  ',  ibid.  IV.  378]. 

2.    In     various    componnds.      Xantha'rsenite 

Attn.,  a  mineral  allied  to  chondrarsenite,  occurring 

in   sulphur-yellow  masses.      Xanthoca-rpons   a. 

Bot.    [Gr.    xapirSi    fruit],    having    yellow    fruit. 

Zanthocomic  (-kjj'mik)  a.  {nonce-wd.)    [Gr.  koioj 

hair],  yellow-haired.  Xa'ntliocotte  (-con),  Xan- 
tho'conite   Min.      [G.    xanthokon    (Breithauiit, 

1840),  f.  Gr.  Kufij  dust],  an  arseniosulphide  of 
silver,  of  a  dull  red  or  brown  colour,  yellow  when 
pulverized.  Xanthocranopsy,  Xantbocya'uopy 
(-kyan-)  Path.  [Gr.  xvavot  blue  +  0/15,  wnr/ 
sight],  a  form  of  colour-blindness  in  which  yellow 
and  blue  are  the  only  colours  discerned.  ||  Xan- 
thoderma,  -de'rmia  Pati.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  Sip/M 
skin],  yellowness  of  the  skin.  Xa-nthodont,  Xan- 
thodo-ntons  adj's.  Zool.  [Gr.  oSotit,  obovr-  tooth], 
having  yellow  teeth,  as  certain  rodents.  Xantho-- 
meter  [-meter],  an  instrument  for  determining 
the  colour  of  sea  or  lake  water  by  comparison  with 
a  scale  of  different-coloured  solutions.  ||  Xantho- 
pa-tUa,  Xantlio'pathy  Path.  [Gr!  -irdSfia 
-pathy]  =  xanthodtrma.  ||  Xantho-pala,  Xa'n- 
tliopsy  Path.  [Gr.  o^ir  appearance,  sight],  an 
affection  of  the  eyes  in  which  objects  appear  yellow; 
yellow  vision.  Xanthorthite  Min.,  a  yellow 
variety  of  orthite.  Xanthosl'derlte  Min.  [Gr. 
aiSripos  iron],  a  n.-it:ve  hydrated  oxide  of  iron, 
occurring  in  needle-sha])ed  or  fibrous  crystals,  or 
as  an  ochre,  of  a  yellow,  brown,  or  reddish  colour. 
XantbospermoaB  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  avipua  seed], 
having  yellow  seeds. 

1891  DhjiKSyit.  Mill.  796  'Xantharsenite.. .Occurs  with 
hausmannite,.. in  crystalline  limestone.  i86j  Mavse  jIAv/. 
I'ocai.  (ed.  2)  456  i  •Xanthocarpous.  1861  Wvntek  Soc. 
5«f  497  Europe  IS  the  chief  seal  of  the 'xantho-comic  or  light. 
haired  races.  1846  Worcester,  'Xanthocon  (citing  Dana). 
1868  Watts  Dict.Chtm.  V.  1052  Xanthocon/..  .K  silver-ore 
from  the  Himmelfurst  mine,  near  Freiberg  in  Saxony.  1868 
Daka  .Min.  (ed.  5)108  ''Xantkoconite...Q.a\oi  dull-red  to 
clove-brown ;  crystals  orange-yellow  on  the  edges  by  trans- 
mitted light  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  'Xanthocyanopsy.  1800  BiL. 
LINGS  Nat.  Mid.  Diet.,  *Xanthokyanopy.  i8<S7  WT  J.  E. 
Wilson  Diseases  a/  .'ikin  (ed.  6)695  'Xanthoderma  lepre. 
sciiu  the  yellow  complexion  of  certain  of  the  races  of  man- 
kind, x^fia  Lancet  11  Aug.  414/1  The  mucous  membranes 
were  not  coloured  and  the  urine . .  never  showed  a  trace  of  bile 
pigment.  This  was  in  favour  of  the  diagnosis  of  'xantho- 
dennia.  1891  C««/. /Ji'c/.,  *Xanthodont.  i8«s  Mavne  ;1/<<^ 
t^ocai.  (ed.  2)  436  "Xanthodontous.  190J  tt^estm.  Gaz,  8 
April  3/3  When  the  Queen  visited  the  Antarctic  exploration 
ship  Discovery  she  was  particularly  interested  in  ForePs 
•xanthometer.  1867  W.  J.  E.  W11.SON  Diseases  0/ Skin  (ed. 
6)  695  "Xanthopathia,  or  yellow  discoloration  of  the'skin.con- 
sists  in  the  deposit  in  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum  of  a  yellow 
colouring  principle.  18^  Dunglison  Med.  Lex.  (ed.  7), 
*Xanthopsii,  yellow  vision,— as  sometimes  occurs  in  jaun. 
dice,  j^s  H.  C.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  603  A  very  curious 
symptom  caused  by  zarito[iin..is  xanthopsia.  1868  Dana 
Min.  (ed.  5)  287  *Xanthorthite,  of  Hermann, . .  is  apparently 
an  altered  variety  (of  orthite).  1868  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V. 
I054  *Xartthjsiderite.  A  hydrated  ferric  oxide.  186a 
Mavne  Med.  I'ocab.  (ed.  2)  436/2  *Xanthospermous. 

II Zanthochroi  (zxnjjp-kruiai,  -^u'kroi),  sh.pl. 
Anthropology.  [mod.L.  (Huxley),  app.  meant  as 
a  transliter.ition  of  an  assumed  Gr.  *iav9aixiiot,  f. 
^aveii  yellow  +  i/xpos  pale  (the  regular  L.  form  of 
which  would  be  *xanthdchrT) ;  by  later  writers 
and  in  Diets,  taken  as  xanihSchrot  (sing,  -chrous), 
ad.  Gr.  ^wBuxpom,  f.  (avSis  yellow  +  XP"°  ^^"^  '• 
cf.  Melanochroi.]  In  Huxley's  classification  of 
the  varieties  of  mankind:  A  subdivision  of  the 
Leiotrichi  or  smooth-haired  class,  having  yellow 
or  light-coloured  hair  and  pale  complexion. 

1866  (see  XantiiomelanoiJ.  187s  Tvlor  in  Eiicycl.  Brit. 
\\.  113/2  The  Xanthochroi,or  fair  whites .. are  the  prevalent 
inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe. 

Hence  Xantboohrolc  (kri^n'ik),  Xanthochroid 
(-^•kroid),Xantlioclxroold  (-()kr<7,oid),  Xantho- 
cbrooTU  (-p-kr(7,3s),  Xanthochrons  (-^u-kras) 
adjs.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  having  the  characters 
oi\^t Xanthoehroi.  .So  ||  Xanthoohroia (-kroia) 
[mod.L.  f.  Gr.  X(""<*  =  XP""  skin],  yellow  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin  from  change  in  the  pigment ; 
Xanthochrolsm  (-pkroiiz'm),  Ornith.,  abnormal 
replacement  of  another  colour  by  yellow  in  the 
plumage  of  certain  birds. 

i8«7  W.  J.  E.  WiusoN  Diseases 0/ Skin  (ed.  6)  695  Xantho. 
pathta.  Syn.  Xanthoderma;  *xanthochroia.  1870  Huxley 
10  Conttmf.  Rn.  July  515  The  'Xanibochroic  area.    1878 
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Bartlev  tr.  Topinarcfs  Antltrflp.  11.  i.  202  The  xantliochroic 
group :  pale  skin,  blue  eyes,  and  abundant  fair  hair.  1865 
Lubbock  Preh.  Times  xii.  (1869)  378  (The)  "Xanthochroid 
[group].  1893  Newton  Diet.  Birds  421  There  seems  to  be 
a  certain  correlation  of  colours  in  most  cases  of  Hetero- 
chrosis  : .  .green  feathers  exhibit  *xanthochroism.  1909  Cent. 
Diet.  Supp.,  * Xantltochrooid,  same  as  Xanthocliroic.  1891 
Cent.  Diet.,  •Xanthochroous.  1865  •Xanthochrons  [see 
Melanochrous).  1901  Q.  Rev.  July  230  Great  stature  and 
a  xanthochrous  complexion  were.,  the  characteristics  of  the 
Celt  or  German. 

Zanthogen  (zK-nJ^W^en).  Chem.  [f.  Xantho- 
-)--GEN,  after  G.  xanthogensdtire  (Zeise,  1832).] 

1.  The  hypothetical  radical  of  xanthic  acid.  Also 
attrib. 

J813  Henry  EUm.  Chem.  (ed.  9)  II.  665  This  new  acid 
contains  sulphur,  carbon,  and  hydrogen,  the  two  first  of 
which  probably  form  a  compound  base,  analogous  to  cya- 
nogen...To  the  base,  Mr.  Zeise. .lias  given  the  name  of 
xanthogene . .on  account  of  the  yellow  colour  of  its  com- 

gounds.    186S  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  1052  Xanthcgen-oil. 
eise's  name  for  an  oily  product  formed  by  the  dry  distilla. 
tion  of  potassic  xanthate. 

2.  A  substance  supposed  to  be  contained  in 
flowers :  see  quot. 

2864  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  668  According  to  Filhol, 
nearly  all  fl_owers_  contain  a  substance  which  forms  colourless 
solutions  with  acids,  and  acquires  a  fine  yellow  colour  when 
treated  with  alkalis  :  this  substance  was  designated  by  ftlar- 
quart  as  resin  of  flowers,  and  by  Hope . .  as  xanthogen,  which 
name  is  also  retained  by  Filhol.  He  describes  it  as  solid, 
of  a  light  yellow  colour,.. soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether. 

Zautholinifonn  (z8en]><>li-nif^im),  a.  Entom. 
[f.  mod.L.  Xantholinus  (f.  Gr.  (av06s  yellow,  with 
ending  of  Staphylinus,  an  allied  genus)  +  -(i)form.] 
Resembling  in  form  the  beetles  of  the  genus  Xan- 
tholinus. 

1847  Hardy  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  5.  250 
Pk[ilont/tus]  proctrvtus . .  Narrow,  elongate,  sub.parallel, 
xantholiniform. 

II  Xanthoma  (z3en)»u-ma).  Path.  [f.  Gr.  fof- 
66%  yellow  -i-  -ai/ta  (cf.  sarcont(C).'\  An  affection  of 
the  skin,  characterized  by  the  growth  of  yellowish 
patches  or  tubercles.  Also  attrib.  Hence  Xan- 
thomatous (-du-matss)  a.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  xanthoma. 

1876  DuHRiNG  Dis.  Skin  410  Xanthoma  is  a  connec- 
tivc-tissue  new  growth,  characterized  by  the  formation  of 
yellowish,  circumscribed,  irregularly  shaped, . .  non-indurated 
palches  or  tubercles,  xtgi  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  484 
The  cbamois-leather-like  patches  may  simulate  xanthoma. 
Ibid.  896  The  so-called  'xanthoma  cell '  is  . .  a  fragmented 
muscle  fibre  in  a  state  of  granulo-fatty  degeneration.  1914 
Lancet  13  June  1697/1  Xanthomatous  nodules  in  the  liver. 

II  Zanthomelanoi  (za:n)>t'me-lanoi),  sb.  pi. 
Anthropology.  [mod.L.  (Huxley),  transliteration 
(instead  of  the  regular  L  form  *xanthonulanl)  of 
an  assumed  Gr.  *^ay0oiJLf\avoij  f.  (avOos  yellow  + 
liiXas,  iitXcai-  black :  cf.  Melanoi  and  Xantho- 
chroi.  (On  the  analogy  of  the  other  terms,  the 
word  should  have  been  Melanoxanthoi,  the  first 
element  referring  to  the  hair,  the  second  to  the 
skin.)]  In  Huxley's  classification  of  the  varieties 
of  mankind :  A  subdivision  of  the  Leiotrichi  or 
smooth-haired  class,  having  black  hair  and  yellow, 
brown,  or  olive  complexion.  Hence  Xantho- 
me'lanona  (-9s)  a.,  belonging  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Xanthomelanoi. 

1865  Huxley  Crit.  f;  Addr.  (1873)  153  The  'xanthome- 
lanous,'  with  black  hair  and  yellow,  brown,  or  olive  skins. 
li66 -^  Laing-'s  Prek.  Rem.Caithn.  jj^Tiis  Leiotrichtrmty 
be  be^t  subdivided,  according  to  their  complexion,  into 
Xanthoehroi,  Meltmochroi,  Xantliomelanoi,  and  Metanci. 

Zanthone  (zse-njwnn).  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  (av66% 
yellow  +  -ONE.]  A  compound  which  forms  the 
basis  of  various  natural  colouring  matters. 

1894  JIlirX  Morlev  Watts'  Diet.  Chtm.  IV.  867  Aa«- 
thone  is  Diphenylcrie  ketone  Oxide. 

ZanthopnylKziE'ntwfil).  Chem.  [ad.  F.  .Ara»- 
thophylle  (Kerzelius),  f.  Gr.  \av9m  yellow  -f  ipiWov 
leaf.]  The  yellow  colouring-matter  of  leaves  in 
autumn,  a  constituent  or  derivative  of  chlorophyll ; 
also  called  phylloxanthin. 

1838  R.  D.  Thomson  in  Brit.  Ann.  n^.  i8«8  Watts  Diet, 
Chem.  y.  1052  Xanthophylt'. .  Nothing  certain  is  known 
respecting  its  composition,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
formed  from  chlorophyll.  1891  Science-Gossip  XXVII. 
46/2  When  the  life  of  the  leaf  is  destroyed  oy  frost  or 
drought,  the  chlorophyll  is  rapidly  changed  to  xanthophyll. 

Zanthoplivlllte  (za;n])^fi-l9it).  Min.  [ad.G. 
xanthophyllit  {(j.  Kose,  1840),  f.  Gr.  fai/flo's  yellow 
•n^u'XAoi/  le^f-H-lTEl  2  b.]  A  micaceous  mineral, 
a  species  of  seybertite,  occurring  in  yellowish  crusts 
or  implanted  globules  in  talcose  schist. 

1844  Dana  Min,  (1S62)  149. 

II  Zauthorrhoaa  (zxnj-orf  a).  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
^avBU  yellow  -^  ^010  Howing,  flow.] 

L  Bot.  A  genus  of  Australian  liliaceous  plants, 
some  species  of  which  (called  Grass-trees  or  Grass 
Gum-trees)  yield  a  yellow  resin. 

i8«8  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  1054  Xantborrhoea  resin. 

2.  Path.  A  morbid  affection  resembling  leu- 
corrhcea  (see  quot.). 

1891  Lancet  7  Nov.  1037/1  There  is.. more  or  less  leucor- 
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rhce.T,  or  xanthorrbcea,  as  it  should  rather  be  called,  because 
the  discharge  is  yellow,  not  white. 

II  Zanthosis  (zjeuKu  sis).  Path.  [mod.L.,  f. 
Gr.  fai-Sos  yellow  :  see  -osi.s.]     (See  qtiots.) 

1857  Dunglison  Med.^  Lex.,  Xattt/iosis,  a  term  applied  to 
the  yellow  discolouration  often  observed  in  cancerous  tu- 
mours. 1890  Billings  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Xanthosis,  forma- 
tion of  a  yellow  skin  or  pigment. 

Zanthons  (zanjias),  a.  Ethnology,  [f.  Or. 
(ave6s  yellow  -h-ous.]  Applied  to  those  races,  or 
that  type,  of  mankind  characterized  by  yellow  or 
yellowish  hair  and  light  complexion  ;  fair,  blond. 
Also  said  of  the  hair,  complexion,  etc.  Opp.  to 
Melanio  I,  Melanols. 

1819  T.  Price  Ess.  Physiegn.  S,  Physiol.  Inhab.  Brit.  3  It 
is  true  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  do  describe  the 
various  barbarous  tribes  of  Europe,,  .representing  some  to 
be  of  the  fair,  or,  as  it  has  been  styled.  Xanthous  com- 
plexion :  others  of  the  dark,  or  Melanic.  1834  Nat.  Pkilos., 
Phys.  Ceog.  64/1  (U.K.S.)  Men  of  the  xanthous  variety  of 
colour  are  known  to  spring  up  among  the  negroes  in  Africa. 
1876  W.  F.  Skene  Celtic  Scot.  I.  1.  ii.  126  The  Caledonii.. 
were  larger  in  body,. .and  less  xanthous.  1896  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  I.  35  The  xanthous  type  with  chestnut,  red,  or 
fair  hair. 

II  Zanthoxylou  (z^enj^^-ksilpm).  Bot.  Also 
8  zanthoxylon,  -um.  [mod.L.  Xanthoxylon, 
-um  (by  Linnaeus  spelt  Zanthoxylum),  f.  Gr.  (av- 
Ous  yellow  4-  ^vKov  wood.]  A  large  and  widely 
distributed  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  N.  O. 
Kutacese  (type  of  the  suborder  Xanthoxyleee,  some- 
times reckoned  as  an  order  Xanthoxylacesf),  yield- 
ing various  products,  esp.  pungent  and  aromatic 
drugs  and  condiments  ;  it  includes  the  N.  American 
Prickly  Ash  or  Toothache-tree  {X.  americanum 
and  fraxintum'),  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  Pepper 
(^X.  piperitum),  the  Prickly  or  W.  Indian  Yellow- 
wood  {X.  Clava-Herculis),  etc.  Hence  Xan- 
tho'xyl,  a  plant  of  this  genus,  or  of  the  order  or 
suborder  of  which  it  is  the  type;  Xanthoxyla- 
ceona  (-.fi-Jos),  Xanthozyleons  (-i'Uas)  adjs., 
belonging  to  the  Xanlhoxylacese  or  Xantkoxylem 
(see  above)  ;  Xantho 'xylene  (-hi)  Chem.,  an 
aromatic  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  fruit  of 
Xanthoxylon  piperitum ;  Xanthcxylln  (-in) 
Chem.,  (a)  a  crystalline  resin  or  camphor  obtained 
from  an  oil  distilled  from  the  seeds  of  X.  piperitum ; 
(b)  a  crystallizable  bitter  principle  contained  in 
the  bark  of  X.  Clava-Herculis  and  other  species ; 
Xanthoxyloin,  a  neutral  principle  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  X.  americanum. 

1846  LiNDLEY  V^eg.  Kingd.  473  Several  "Xanthoxyls  have 
in  their  habit,  and  especially  in  their  foliage,  a  marked  re- 
semblance to  the  Ash.  1876  Harley  il/a/.  Med.  (ed.  6)  679 
The  Xanlhoxyl  Family  of  the  Rutal  alliance.  x85»  Th. 
Ross  tr.  tiuniboldt's  Trav.  I.  vi.  213  note.  Among  *zantho- 
xylaceous  plant-s,  the  Cuspare  of  Angostura,  known  in 
America  under  the  name  of  Orinoco  bark.  1857  Stenhouse 
in  Pharmttceut.  yrnt,^  July  20  The  pure  hydrocarbon,  to 
which  I  propose  to  give  the  name  of  *Xanthoxylene,  is 
colourless,  [etc.].  ^  Note,  The  pleasant  aromatic  odour  of 
Japanese  pepper  is  due  to  Xanthoxylene.  1830  Lindley 
Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  131  Several  *Xanthoxyleous  plants  have., 
a  marked  resemblance  to  the  Ash.  1854  Stenhou.se  in  Lend., 
Edin.,  fy  Dubl.  Phitos.  Mag.  Jan.  28  The  crystals  of  *xantho. 
xyline  belong  to  the  oblique  system.  1765  J.  Bartram 
Jrnl.11  Dec.  in  Stork  Ace,  E.  Florida  (1766)3  Some  curious 
shrubs. .we  had  never  seen  before, .. large  *zanthoxylum, 
and  purple-berried  bay.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  II.  32  A  Negro 
woman,  who  had  been  afl'ected  for  many  years  with  several 
large  phagaedenic  ulcers . .  was  put  under  my  care.  I  com- 
menced the  use  of  the  Zanthoxylon,  by  bathing  the  sores 
with  the  decoction.  1868  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  1054  Xan- 
thoxylon. The  bark  of -V.  earibaum .  .or  X.Clava  Hereulis 
..used  in  the  Antilles  as  a  febrifuge. 

II  Zautippe  (zaenti-p*).  Also  7  Zentippe, 
iZantlppe.  [Properly  Xanthippe,  Gr.  HavflinTn;.] 
The  name  of  the  wife  of  Socrates  ;  hence  allusively, 
an  ill-tempered  woman  or  wife,  a  shrew,  a  scold 
(with  pi.  Xantippes). 

1596  Shaks.  'Patfi.  Slir.  i.  ii.  71  As  curst  and  shrow'd  As 
Socrates  Zentippe  [rj/  Fol.,  Qo. ;  3nd-4th  Fol.  Zantippe, 
wwrf. r^^rf.  Xanihippe].  1691  Wood  Ath.Oxon.  I.262Richaril 
Hooker,  .married  a  clownish  silly  Woman  and  withal  a  meer 
Xantippe,  1749  Fielding  7'om  yones  viir.  xi.  An  errant 
Vixen  of  a  Wife. . .  By  this  Xantippe  he  had  two  Sons.  1859 
Habits  o/Gd.  Society  xiii.  339  For  the  time  being  the  worst 
of  Xantippes  must  turn  into  an  angel  of  amiability  if  she 
gives  a  ball. 

Xaraf,  -affe,  -off,  obs.  ff.  Sarap. 

x6x8  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  India  (1909)  III.  296  We  lye 
at  the  mercy  of  the  xarofTs  or  exchangers  of  monie.     i66a 

iDAViEs  tr.  Mandelsto's  Trav.  93  In  the  presence  of  the 
araf,  or  Money-changers. 

Zebec  (z^'bek ;  also  zi'be'k).  Also  8-9  -eok, 
-eque,  -eoque ;  ;3.  8-9  ssebeo(k,  9  zebecque. 
See  also  Chebec.  [Altered  form  of  Chebeo  (F. 
chebcc)  after  Sp.  xabeque,  novf  jabegue.']  A  small 
three-masted  (originally  two-masted)  vessel,  com- 
monly lateen-rigged  but  with  some  square  sails, 
used  in  the  Mediterranean,  formerly  as  a  ship  of 
wnr,  now  as  a  merchant-ship. 

1756  Gentl.  Metg.  Aug.  409/2  Capt.  Fortunatus  Wright,  of 
Liverpool,  in  the  King  George  privateer  off  Leghorn,  en- 
gaged a  xebeck  which  had  280  men  on  board.  1760  Ann. 
Keg.,  Chron,  148/2  An  Algerine  xebegue  of  20  guns.. was 
driven  on  shore  near  Penzance.    176s  Man  in  Phil.  Trans. 
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UI.  4n  There  came  a  Spanish  xebeck  from  the  West, . .  and 
..was  Decalmed.  1769  Falcoser  Vict.  Marine  (1780)  s.  v., 
The  sails  of  the  xebec  are  in  general  similar  to  those  of  the 
poUae,  but  the  hull  is  extremely  different... The  extremity 
of  the  5lem..projccu  further  behind  the  counter  and  but- 
tock than  that  of  any  European  ship.  1794  />'iff'"f  * 
StmmoMilkif  1. 137  Xilw.  A  small  vessel  with  three  masts, 
navigated  in  the  mediterranean.  The  fore  and  main.masts 
are  called  block.masts,  being  short. . .  The  mizen-mast  is  fitted 
with  a  topmast,  &c, . .  and . .  h.is  been  lately  .ndded,  to  keep 
them  belter  to  the  wind... The  fore-mast  rakes  much  for. 
»-ard.  1816  Ann.  Reg.,  Gen.  Hist.  133/1  A  large  Turn- 
sian  xebeck  . .  putting  out  two  boats,  cave  a  general  chase. 
aitag  I.  Taylou  Skif  v.  (1846)  118  The  xebec  very  much 
resembles  the  galley  in  shape ..,  in  its  triangular  sails  and  low 
masts.  It  is  the  corsair  of  the  Algerines, . .  and  mounts  ftom 
sixteen  to  twenty-four  guns.  1851  Kipping  Sailmaktng 
(ed.  a)  158  The  Spanish  xebec  has  in  general  a  lateen  fore, 
with  a  square  main-sail  and  mizen.  1884  MissC.  F.  Wool- 
son  in  Harfer's  Mag.  Feb.  368/2  The  coasting  xebecs. 

S.  1769  Aitji.  Reg.,  Chron.  164/1  A  large  Algerine  zebeck, 
of  30  guns  and  300  men.  1839  Markvat  Pliant,  Ship  xix, 
A  tliree-masted  zebecque.  1844  Hood  The  Key  iv,  The  last 
Zebeck  that  came  And  moor'd  within  the  Mole. 

aitrib.  and  Comb.  1780  Capt.  Knowlks  in  Naval  Chron. 
II.  518  Two  Spanish  Xebec  Ships,  polacre  rigged.  1801  Ld. 
Cochrane  ibid.  VI.  151  A  Spanish  xebeck  frigate,  of  32 
guns.  l8ia  Examintr  4  May  280/2  A  French  xebeck-rigged 
privateer,  of  two  guns. 

Xel,  obs.  form  of  Shall  v. 

I4ag  in  Cair,  Pat.  Rolls  SHen.  VI.  30  A  comon  assemble 
which  xel  ben  ordcyned  be  the  main 

Zeme  (z»m).  Omith.  [atJ.  mod.L.  Xema 
(Leach,  1819),  an  arbitrarily  formed  word.]  A 
bird  of  the  genus  Xema;  a  fork-tailed  gtiU. 

1836  EvTON  Rarer  Brit.  Birds  64  Sabine's  Xeme. . .  was 
first  observed  by  Captain  Sabine  in  Greenland. 

Xenaoanthine,  Xenarthral :  see  Xeno-. 

tZeuagOgne  (zenagcg).  Obs.  In  7  zen-. 
[ad.  Gr.  f f ■'070^705,  f.  ftVos  stranger  -h  -a7<u7os  lead- 
ing.] One  who  conducts  strangers ;  a  guide.  So 
"t"  Xenagogy,  conduction  of  strangers  :  used  as  the 
title  of  a  guide-book. 

1570-6  Lam  BARDE  Peramb.  Kent  386  The  places,  whereof  I 
ment  to  make  note  in  this  my  Xenagogie  and  perambulation 
of  Kent.  1583  in  Thynne  Aniniadv.  (1875)  p.  Ixii,  The 
Xenogogieof  Bedfordshire.  1674  Jossklyn  Voy.  New  Ertg. 
136  They  are  generally  excellent  Zenagogues  or  guides 
through  their  Countrie. 

Zeuelasy  (zenriasi).  Gr.  Hist.  [ad.  Gr.  f f I'V- 
},xiiiia^  i.  ((VTj\aTfiyf  f,  £<Vos  foreigner  +  (\a-  («\at;- 
yfiy)  to  drive  away.]  A  measure  at  Sparta  for 
expulsion  of  foreigners. 

1846  Grots  Greece  it.  vi.  11.  515  Nor  were  strangers  per- 
mitted to  stay  at  Sparta ;  they  came  thither  it  seems,  by  a 
sort  of  sufferance,  but  the  uncourteous  process  called  xene- 
lasy  was  always  available  to  remove  them. 

U&enia  (zfnia).  £ot.  [mod.L.,  ad.  Gr.  (tvia 
State  or  relation  of  a  guest,  f.  (ivos  guest :  see 
-iaI.]  a  supposed  direct  action  or  influence  of 
foreign  pollen  upon  the  seed  or  fruit  which  is 
pollinated. 

1899  Nat._Sci.  May  393  Xema ..,  the  direct  action  of  the  male 
element  on  the  mother.plant,  is  an  extremely  hypothetical 
theory.  X901  Nature  12  Dec.  126/2  Xenia  is  the  name  given 
to  the  results  of  the  crossing  of  the  plant  by  a  foreign  pollen, 
exhibited  in  some  peculiarity  which  appears  in  the  seed  itself. 

Xenia,  pi.  of  Xenhjm. 

Zenuil  (zfnial),  a.  Gr.  Antiq.  [f.  Gr.  ((via 
XESIA-I--AI,.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to, 
the  relation  between  host  and  guest :  applied  to 
a  friendly  relation  between  two  jjersons  of  different 
countries,  or  between  a  person  and  a  foreign 
country.  So  Ze'nian  a.  (in  qnot.  1834  rendering 
Gr.  (ivios,  a  title  of  Zeus  as  protector  of  the  rights 
of  hospit.tlity). 

1834  Eraser's  Hag.  X.  533  The  holy  customs  of  the  Xenian 
Jove.  1858  Gladstonk  Homer  I.  220  The  Taphians,.  .from 
the  xenial  relation  of  their  Lord  Menfes  to  Ulysses,  must  in 
all  likelihood  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ithaca. 
1869  —  Juv.  Mundi  iii.  87  Demetor  Tasides  ..  is  repre- 
sented, .as  being  in  xenial  relations  with  Egypt. 

II  Zeninm  (zf-nii^m);  usually  in  pi.  xenia. 
[L.,  ad.  Gr.  (iyiov,  prop.  neut.  of  (iviot  adj.  per- 
taining to  a  guest,  f.  (ivos  guest,  stranger.]  a.  In 
Gr.  and  J!o»i.  Antiq.,  a  present  (esp.  of  table  deli- 
cacies) given  to  a  guest  or  stranger;  transf.,  in 
medisval  usage,  an  offering  made  (sometimes  com- 
pulsorily)  by  subjects  to  their  prince  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  passing  through  their  estates ;  also 
extended  to  other  kinds  of  offerings  (see  quots.). 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Xema,  Presents  bestowed  by 
the  Greeks  to  their  Friends,  Guests,  or  Strangers...  In  our 
old  Records,  it  is  taken  for  such  Presents  or  Gifts  as  us'd 
to  be  made  to  Princes,  or  to  the  Govemours  of  Provinces. 
177a  (S.  Demne]  Hist.  Rochester  106  That  there  be  reserved 
to  me .  .out  of  the  estates  which  I  have  assigned  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  monks,  such  a  xenium  (orig.  ejrem'um]  as 
is  here  specified.  186s  Stubbs  Chron.  ^  Mem.  Rich.  I 
(Rollsl  II.  Introd.  p.  xxx.  The  xenia,  or  Easter  and  Christ- 
mas offerings  from  Ithe  monks']  manors,  which  were  settled 
CD  the  cellarer  for  the  use  of  the  sick  and  strangers, 
b.  (See  quots.) 

«79J  Newtos  tr.  Vitruvius'  Archit.  vi.  x.  145  The  pictures 
representing  the  sending  of  gifts  to  strangers  are  by  the 
painters  called  x«/a.  lii^V  MtkHOi.^  Dict.Terms  Arl,Xenia. 
..Pictures  of  stilMife,  fruit,  fish,  &c.,  many  of  which  have 
been  found  as  decorations  on  the  walls  of  houses  in  Pompeii. 

Xenization  (zensiz/i-/an).  ran—',     [f.  Gr.  (ivi- 


(ttv,  trans,  to  entertain  strangers,  intr.  to  be  a 
stranger,  f.  (ivos  stranger  :  see  -IZE  and  -ation.] 
The  fact  of  sojourning  as  a  stranger. 

1818  G.  S.  Faber  Horx  Mosaic*  1. 231  The  xenization  of 
Abraham's  seed  in  a  foreign  land. 

ZenO-  (zeno),  before  a  vowel  xeu-,  repr.  Gr. 
((yo;  (fy;  combining  form  of  (ivos  a  guest, 
stranger,  foreigner,  adj.  foreign,  strange ;  used  in 
various  scientific  and  other  terms ;  for  those  not 
found  here,  see  their  alphabetical  places.  Xen- 
acanthine  (-akse'njiain)  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L.  Xena- 
(anthini  pi.,  f.  Gr.  dxavSa  spine],  a.  belonging  to 
the  extinct  order  Xettiuanihini  of  selachian  fishes, 
with  long  slender  spines ;  sb.  a  fish  of  this  order. 
Xena-rthral  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  afifov  joint],  having 
peculiar  accessory  articulations  in  the  vertebrae,  as 
the  .American  edentates.  Xenobiosis  (-baii^a'sis) 
Zool.  [Gr.  /3iWis  manner  of  life],  a  form  of  sym- 
biosis among  ants  in  which  two  colonies  of  different 
species  live  together  on  friendly  terms  without 
rearing  their  broods  in  common.  Xe'noderm 
Zool.  [mod.L.  XenoJerma,  f.  Gr.  Ikf^ia  skin],  a 
snake  of  the  genus  Xenoderma  or  sub-family  Xeno- 
dermatinse  (mod.  Diets.).  Xeno'gamy  £ot. 
[Gr.  y&iJLos  marriage],  fertilization  by  pollen  from 
another  plant  of  the  same  species ;  cross-fertiliza- 
tion. XeuoETonesis  (-djen/sis)  Biol.  [Genesis], 
(supposed)  production  of  offspring  permanently 
unlike  the  parent  (of.  Heterogenesis  3);  so 
Xenogene'tic,  Xenoge-nic  adj's.,  pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  xenogenesis  ;  Xenogreny  (zenp- 
d,:5/iii),  xenogenesis.  Xencgenons  a.  Path,  (see 
quot.).  Xenollte  Miii.  [-lite],  a  silicate  of  alu- 
minium, allied  to  fibrolite.  Xenomania  (-mfi-nia), 
a  mania  or  insane  fancy  for  foreigners,  or  for 
something  foreign  ;  hence  Xenoma'niac,  a  person 
affected  with '  xenomania '.  Xenomorplilc  (-m^u- 
fik)  a.  Geol,  [Gr.  lioptjyfi  form],  applied  to  mineral 
constituents  of  a  rock  having  a  form  different  from 
the  normal  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  other 
constituents.  Xenopa'raslte,  Xeuopa'rasltism 
Biol,  (see  quot.).  XeuopMliism  (-<>-filiz*m) 
nonce-ivd.  [Gr.  ^I'Xos  loving,  friendly],  love  of 
foreigners  or  of  something  foreign.  Xenophoby 
(zen(7-fobi)  nonce-wd.  [Gr.  ifo^os  fear],  fear  of 
foreign  persons  or  things;  so  Xenophobic  (zena- 
ffi'bik)  a.  characterized  by  this.  Xenophoran 
(-p-foran)  a.  Zool.  [f.  mod.L.  Xenophora,  f.  Gr. 
-^opo!  carrying],  belonging  or  allied  to  the  genus 
Xenophora  (carrier-shells)  of  gastropod  molluscs, 
distinguished  by  the  habit  of  cementing  stones  and 
other  foreign  bodies  to  their  shells.  Xenopte- 
rygian  (-pteri-d5ian),  Zool.  [Gr.  Trxt'puf  wing, 
fin],  a.  belonging  to  the  suborder  XenopUrygii  of 
fishes,  with  spineless  fins,  scaleless  skin,  and  a 
complex  sucking-disk  between  the  ventral  fins ; 
sb.  a  fish  of  this  suborder.  Xennrine  (ze'niurain), 
Zool.  [f.  mod.L.  Xenurus,  f.  Gr.  ovfk  tail],  a. 
belonging  to  the  genus  Xenurus  of  armadillos, 
having  the  tail  nearly  naked ;  sb.  an  armadillo  of 
this  genus,  a  kabassou. 

1885  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  V.  66  The  geographical  dis. 
tributionof  the  Edentates...  To  America  belong  the  *xenar- 
thral  or  many.jointed  forms.  190X  W.  M.  Wheeler  in 
Amer.  Naturalist  July  535  ""Xenobiosis..  .The  best-known 
guest  ant  is  the  European  Formicoxenus  nitidulus.  1877 
Darwin  Lett.  (1903)  II.  413  Some  such  terms  as  autogamy, 
•xenogamy,  etc.  1870  Huxley  Pres.  Addr.  Brit,  Assoc, 
Rep.  p.  Ixxvii, The  teim  Heterogenesis.. has.  .been  used  in  a 
different  sense,  and  RI.  Milne-Edwards  has  therefore  sub- 
stituted for  it  *  Xenogenesis.  Ibid.  p.  Ixxxv,  The  analogy 
of  pathological  modification.. is  in  favour  of  the  *xeno- 
genetic  origin  of  microzymes.  X901  Dokland  Med.  Diet. 
(ed.  2),  * Xenogenous,  caused  by  a  foreign  body,  or  origin- 
ating outside  the  organism.  X913  Ibid.  (ed.  7)  adds  2. 
Formed  or  developed  in  the  host;  a  term  applied  to 
toxins  formed  by  the  action  of  stimuli  on  the  cells  of  the 
host.  1844  Dana  Min.  (1868)  374  *Xenolite.. resembles 
fibrolite.  .excepting  in  the  high  specific  gravity.  1879  K. 
Hillebranu  in  tqth  Cent.  Oct.  626  Germany  received  the 
first  caresses  of  this  strange  *xenomania  from  the  hands 
of  youthful  Carlyle  and  old  Coleridge.  1887  Saintsbury 
Hist.  Elizab.  Lit.  iv.  136  No  writer  of  the  period  has 
such  a  command  of  pure  English,  unadulterated  by  xeno. 
mania  and  unweakened  by  purism,  as  Daniel.  1879  Daily 
News  30  Sept.  5/1  Are  we  ail  *Xenomaniacs  ?  1891  Itlttstr. 
Land.  A'eTJs  7  Feb.  168/2  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  was  never  the 
least  bit ofaxenomaiiiac.  1888  Hatch  in  Teall  Biit.  Petro- 
graphy Gloss.  423 .4  llotriomorphic,  a  term  appliedby  Rosen- 
busch..in  contradistinction  to  idiomorphic.  It  is  synony. 
mous  with  "xenomorphic.  1905  E.  S.  Salmon  in  Ann.Bot. 
Jan.  127  To  describe  cases  where  a  form  of  a  Fungus  which  is 
specialized  to  certain  host-plants.. proves  able  to  infect 
injured  parts  of  a  strange  host,  I  propose  the  terms  *xeno- 
parasite  and  *xenoparasitism.  Z913  W.  Sickert  in  English 
Review  Apr.  147  Lest  the  writer  be  accused  of  *Xeno- 
philism.  1913  Nation  ri  May2i4/i  The  popular  attitude 
with  regard  to  external  politics  is  one  of  crude  and  *xeno- 
phobic  Imperialism.  1909  Athenaeum  13  Mar._ 325/3  Those 
whose  sense  of  justice . .  is  not  impaired  by  prejudice  or '  *xeno- 
phoby'.  t8^  Q.  Jml.  Microsc.  Sci.  June  308  No  Strom- 
boid,  Naticoid,  or  "Xenophoran  molluscs  have  been  found 
hitherto  in  any  fresh  water  that  is  known.    188$  Stand.  Nat, 
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Hist.  (1888)  V.  50  The  Kabassous,  or  •Xenurmes,  have  the 
third  as  well  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpals  abbreviated 
and  broad. 
tZeUOdo-cIlial,a.  Obs.  rare-'.  [i,Gi,(fvo- 
iox'a  (Xenodochy  ^)  -I-  -AL.]  Given  to  receiving 
strangers ;  hospitable. 

1716  M.  Davies  Athen.  Brit.  11.  402  The  Insuperable 
Aversion,  that  those  three  Xenodochial  I'relates  seem'd 
always  to  exert  against  the  French  Nation,     /bid.  404. 

II  ZeUOdoChiniU.  {zenddp-ywm).  Also  -ion, 
-eum.  PI.  -a.  [Late  L.  xenodochium,  -eum,  ad. 
late  Gr.  ((voboxfiov,  f.  (ivos  stranger -t- 8tx«<'*<"  to 
receive.]  A  house  of  reception  for  strangers  and 
pilgrims;  a  hostel,  guest-house,  esp.  in  a  monastery. 

s6i3  CoRVAT  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  (1625)  II.  1829  In  Con- 
stantinople, Peru,  and  Galata,  there  are . .  Karabassaries  or 
Xeiwdochia  foure  hundred  and  eighteen.  1736  Drake 
Eborncum  I.  vii.  246  [A]  spitaK.was  an  bouse  of  entertain- 
ment for  poor  travellers  or  pilgrims.,  thisfjc.  spital  of  St. 
Catherine]  was  a  Xenodochium  of  that  kind.  183a  Gell 
Pompeiana  II.  xiii.  18  Many  have  sufiposed  that  the  xeno- 
dochium, or  hospitium,  for  the  reception  of  strangers  was 
placed  in  thisdivisionof  the  mansion.  1844  Lincard  ^w^/i?- 
Saxon  Ch.  (1858)  I.  vi.  246  Within  the  precincts  of  the 
monastery  stood  an  edifice,  distinguished  by  the  Greek 
name  of  Xenodochium,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  paupers 
received  their  daily  support,  and  which  was  gratuitously 
opened  to  every  traveller  who  solicited  relief.  1865  Leckv 
Ration.  II.  vi.  263  Long  before  the  era  of  persecution  had 
closed,  the  hospital  and  the  Xenodocliion,  or  refuge  for 
strangers,  was  known  among  the  Christians. 

t  Zenodocliy  ^.  Obs.  rare—'.  [Anglicized 
form  of  prec]    =  prec. 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden  No.  29)  J2i  Ther 
was  at  York  an  auncyent  and  welthy  xenodochye  that  ys  to 
say,  an  hospytall..wher  powre  and  nedye people  werenter- 
teynyd. 

t  Xenodochy  2.  Obs.  rare—K  In  7  xeno- 
dechie,  zenodochie.  [ad.  Gr.  ((voSoxla:  cf. 
Xenodochium.]  Entertainmeilt  of  strangers ; 
hospitality. 

1613  CocKERAM,  Xenodechie,  hospitality.  1674  Josselvn 
Voy.  New  Eng.  j8r  Sincere  and  religious  people,  .descryed 
by  their  charity  and  humility.,  by  their  Zenodochie  or  hos. 
pitatity.  ^ 

Zeuon  (zenfn).  Chem.  [ad.  Gr.  (tvov,  nent. 
of  (ivos  strange.]  A  heavy  inert  gaseous  element 
present  in  minute  quantity  in  the  atmosphere,  dis- 
covered by  Sir  William  Kamsay  in  1898.  Symbol 
Xe  or  X. 

1898  Ramsay  &  Travebs  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  Bristol  830 
The  List  fractions  of  liquefied  argon  show  the  presence  of 
three  new  gases.  These  are  krypton  ..  mctargon.. and  a 
still  heavier  gas, . .  which  we  propose  to  name  '  xenon '. 

Zenophontean,  -ian  (zen^fpntian),  a.    [f. 

Gr.  8(vo(pwv,  -wfTos  Xenophon,  name  of  an  ancient 
Greek  historian  and  biographer  (^  444-354  ^-C.)  + 
-EAN,  -IAN.]  Pertaining  to,  characteristic  of, 
described  by,  or  resembling  (that  of)  Xenophon. 

IS93  G.  Harvey  Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  99  M. 
Thomas  Blundeuil,.. whose  painefull,and  skillfull  bookesof 
Horsemanship,  deserue  also  to  be  registred  in  the  Catalogue 
of  Xenophoniian  woorkes.  1834  Gem.  P.  Thompson  Exerc. 
(1842)  111.  127  In  all  European  services  there  is  a  class  of 
officers  who  might  not  unaptly  be  termed  Xenopbontean ; 
men . .  zealous  to  know  the  most  that  is  possible,  for  the  sake  of 
acting  under  its  guidance.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  z)  I.  338 
The  Apology  appears  to  combine  the  common  characteristics 
both  of  the  Xenopbontean  and  Platonic  Socrates. 

So  Xeuopho'ntic  a. 

x8za  T.  Mitchell  Aristopk.  II.  27  What.. authority  the 

fioet  had  for  engaging  his  Socrates  in  these  ridiculous  specu- 
ations,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  :  but.,  the  Platonic, 
and  even  the  Xenophontic,  Socrates  is  sometimes  almost 
as  absurd.  i8<4  Sala  in  Daily  Tel.  15  Aug.,  Colonel  Fre- 
mantle,  in  one  of  the  most  Xenophontic  little  books  that  has 
seen  the  light  within  these  latter  days,  tells  us  [etc.].  l88» 
A.  S.  Walkjle  Xenophon s  Anab.  1.  (1900)  p.  x.  A  Greek 
of  Xenophontic  age.  1904  Ti$nes  27  Aug.  lo/i  A  mete 
Xenophontic  record  of  the  length  of  stages  in  a  journey. 

Zenotime  (zen^tsim).  Min.  [Named  (in 
Fr.)  by  Beudant,  1832,  as  if  f.  Gr.  (ivos  strange  + 
Ti/t^  honour,  but  app.  in  error  for  *kenotitiie,  f.  Gr. 
Kevos  empty,  vain  :  see  quot.  below.]  A  native 
phosphate  of  yttrium. 

1S44  Dana  Min.  (1868)  528  Xenotime. ..  Lustre  resinous 
Color  yellowish'brown,  reddish.brown,  hair-brown,  flesh- 
red,  grayish-white  [etc.]. . .  Beudant  named  the  species  xeno- 
time (apparently  from  itvii,  stranger  to,  and  rijii,  honor), 
but  in  the  next  line  gives  the  derivation  '  Ktvos,  vain,  et 
Tift^,  honneur*,  as  if  the  word  were  kenotime,  and  adds., 
that  this  name  is  intended  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  mineral 
was  erroneously  supposed  by  l;erzelius..to  contain  a  new 
metal.  1907  Atheiixuin  20  Apr.  479/1  M.  Jean  Becquerel 
..has  been  engaged  in  magneto-optical  researches. .. Most 
of  his  experiments  have  been  made  with  crj'Stals  of  xenotime 
(a  magnetic  phosphate  of  yttrium). 

Xeque,  var.  (Pg.  spelling)  of  Sheikh. 

Xerafeen,  -in,  var.  Sebaphin  Obs. 

II  ZeranthemaiU  (2i»ra;-nJ)taDm).  Bot.  [mod. 
L.  (.Tournefort,  1700),  f.  Gr.  (r]fos  dry  -I-  afSt/toi- 
blossom.]  A  plant  of  a  genus  of  composites  of 
the  Mediterranean  region,  having  flower-heads  with 
dry  chaffy  bracts  of  a  purplish  or  whitish  colour ; 
the  genus  itself;  one  kind  of  the  plants  commonly 
called  everlasting  or  immortelle. 

1741  Compl.  Fam.-Piece  \\.  iii.  385  Seeds  of  Jacea^.. 
Xeranthemums,  ..  and  sweet  Sultan.  1751  Hill  Hist. 
Plants  574  The  longleaved  xeranthemum  with  paleaceous 
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receptacles.  It  is  a  native  of  Germany  and  France;  the 
flowers  retain  their  beauty  many  years.  1786  Abercrombie 
Card.  Assisi.  116  Virginia  and  English  tobacco,  Indian 
corn,  xeranthemum,  ten-week's  stocks. 

Xerapheen,  -phin,  var.  Seraphin  06s, 

II  Xerasia  {u^ie^'sxk).  Path,  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
^rjpadia  dryness,  also  in  sense  below  (Galen).]  A 
disease  of  the  hair  characterized  by  excessive 
dryness. 

1706  Pmillifs  (ed.  Kersey),  Xifosia,  a  fault  In  the  Hairs 
when  they  appear  like  Down,  as  it  were  sprinkled  with 
Dust.  1896  tr,  Baizac^s  Cisar  Birotteau  152  To  prevent 
xerasia  and  baldness. 

Xeres  (ze*res,  zia'rez).  Also  7  Zerez.  Name 
of  a  town  in  Andalusia,  famous  for  its  wine ;  in  full, 
Xeres  sack^  wine  =  Sheruis  {sack),  Sherry  sb,^  i. 

<xx66x  Fuller  ll^artAies,  Bristol  (1662/  iii.  34  Bristol 
Mitk. ..This  Metaphorical  Milk,  whereby  Xeres  or  Sherry- 
Sack  is  intended.  1662  Mebret  in  Charleton  Myst.  Vint- 
ners (1675)  233  Most  of  the  Canary  is  made  with  Malago 
and  Zerez  Sack.  1841  Fraser's  Mag.  XXIV.  26  The  xeres 
and  port  Are  of  the  right  tort.  1869  Blackmore  Lorna  D. 
1,  Do  you  like  the  wineofOporto,  or  the  wine  of  Xeres?  187J 
RuSKiN /^(Jt-jC/ow.  II.  xvi,  13  So  many  skins  of  Xeres  wine. 

Xoriff  '^ze'rif,  zi»'rif),  var.  of  sheriff:  see 
Sherifi. 

1690  Dbvpkn  Don  Sebastian  i.  i,  I  ask  Six  Hundred 
Xeriffa  for  him  \5C.  a  horse].  1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade^ 
Xeriff,  a  former  gold  coin,  current  in  Egypt  and  Turkey, 
for  aboutg  s.  6d.     Another  name  for  the  ducat  in  Morocco. 

Xerifir,  obs.  form  of  Shereef. 

Zero-  (zi»*w),  before  a  vowel  xer-,  repr.  Gr. 
£•?/***■»  £VP"»  combining  form  of  £*7/x5s  dry,  occurring 
in  several  scientitic  and  technical  terms.  f|  Zero- 
deTma,  -de'rmia,  Path,  [mod.L.,  f,  Gr.  hkp^ia 
skin],  one  of  several  diseases  characterized  by  ex- 
cessive dryness  of  the  skin  ;  hence  X«rodemna*tlo, 
-dermatous,  -de'rmic  adjs,^  pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  xeroderma.  Ze'roform  Med. 
[after  chloroforniY :  see  quot.  XerophUons  (-/?-fi- 
Us)  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  -</)<Xo$  loving],  adapted  to  a  dry 
climate  or  habitat,  or  to  conditions  of  scanty 
available  moisture ;  so  Xeropliil(e  (zl»*ri7fil),  sb. 
a  xerophilous  plant ;  Zero  pliily,  the  condition  or 
character  of  being  xerophilous.  XeTophyte(-feit), 
Bot.  [Gr.  0UTOV  plant],  a  xerophilous  plant  (see 
above) ;  so  Zerophytio  (-fi'tik)  a.,  pertaining  to 
or  having  the  character  of  a  xerophy  te,  xerophilous ; 
ZeTcphTtlsm,  xerophytic  character,  xerophily. 
II  Zerostomia  (-st^u'mia),  Path,  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
ardya  mouth],  dryness  of  the  mouth  from  in- 
sufficient secretion  of  saliva.  Zerotherxnic  a. 
[Gr.  0€pfios  hot],  dry  and  hot 

1848  DuNGL!soN  Med.  Lex.  (ed.  7),  *Xerodtrnia^  diminu- 
tion of  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands.  1864  W.  T.  Fox 
Skin  Dis.  viii.  222  True  xeroderma  is  in  reality  the  early 
stage  of  )chthyosis,a  true  epithelial  disease.  1899  AUbutt  s 
Syst.  .Med.  VIII,  786  [Lichen  pilaris]  is  only  a  part  of  a 
general  xeroderma,  i^t^V)ov.i.MiV>  Afed.  Diet.  (ed. 7),' Xero- 
dermatic. 1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  851  The  skin  is 
dry  and  thin  but  not  *xerodermatous.  1891  Ce»t.  Ditt., 
"Xerodermia,  same  as  Xeroderma.  1899  [see  Xerosis). 
tSgo Retrospect Med.Cll.gQ  Minutewhite, gray, or xed scaly 
'xerodermic  prominences,  having  a  hair  in  the  centre.  190X 
DoKiAiio  Med.  Dict.{ed.  2),  'A'^^-tyj^?'///,  a  yellow  neutral  pow- 
der derived  from  tfibroinp'ienol  and  bismuth,  (CcHjBrjOjj 
BiOH  +  BisOj  :  useful  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  ab«cesscs, 
etc.,  and  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic.  1884  Trans.  Victoria 
Inst.  38  •Xerophiles — plants  such  as  pertain  to  very  dry 
climates.  1863  J.  G.  Baker  N.  Vorksh.  xxii.  316  The 
"Xerophilous  and  Maritime  species  [of  mosses]  are  very  few 
in  number.  1893  Athenxum  2  Dec.  774/3  A  paper. .by  the 
Rev.  G.  Henslow  'On  the  Origin  of  Plant  Structures  by 
Self-adaptation  to  the  Environment,  exemplified  by  Desert 
and  Xerophilous  Plants.'  1904  Science  3  June  866/2  The 
causes  of  *xerophily  in  bog  plants.  1897  Willis  Floiver. 
PI.  ff  Ferns  I.  178  In  countries  with  long  dry  seasons  [etc.] 
..,  the  plants,  .agree  in  having  a  lower  rate  of  transpiration 
than  plants  living  where  there  is  plenty  of  available  water. 
Plants  of  this  kind  are  termed  * xerophytes.  1906  G.  Hkns- 
Low  in  tgth  Cent.  Nov.  801  E\uphorbid\  Paralias  is  a 
xerophyte  with  coriaceous  leaves,  because  it  has  adapted 
itbeli  to  a  maritime  situation  in  England.  1897  Willis 
Flower.  PI.  ^  Ferns  I.  185  No  plants.. can  be  regular 
epiphytes  unless  they  possess  well-marked  *xcrophytic 
characters,  including  as  a  rule  the  capacity  for  water- 
storage.  X900  Nature  15  Dec  150/1  Every  one  is  aware 
how  extremely  intolerant  of  moisture  are  the  cacti  and  some 
other  xerophytic  plants.  Ibid.  15  Nov.  5^/2  The  stomatal 
grooves  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf  [of  Lepidodendron} 
suggest  a  xerophytic  adaptation.  Indications  of  *xero- 
phyiism  arc  afforded  by  other  anatomical  characters  in 
certain  Palaeozoic  types.  1890  Billings  Nat.  Med.  Dict.^ 
^Xerostomia,  dryness  of  the  mouth.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  III.  310  The  salivary  and  buccal  secretions  may  be 
totally  arrested  as  in  cases  of  xerostomia.  190^  Bot.  Gaz. 
Apr.  312  (Cent.  D.  Suppl.)  Jcrosch  holds  that  an  interglacial 
*xerothcrmic  or  steppe  period  has  been  proved  by  the  facts 
of  plant  geography,  paleontology,  and  geology. 

llZeroma  (zi»rJa-ma).  Path.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
iy^po'i  dry,  after  sarcoma^  etc.]  Abnormal  dryness 
of  some  part  from  lack  of  fluid   secretion ;  spec. 

«  Xerophthalmia.  Hence  Zeromatons  a.,  of 
the  nature  of  or  affected  with  xeroma. 

1848  DuNGLisoN  Med.  Lex,  (ed.  7),  AVr^ W(r,'xer ophthal- 
mia..,  AVrd»w/i,  lachrymal,  suppression  of  the  lachrymal 
Mcretion.    i860  Mavne  Expos.  Lex.^  Xeromatotis.     1875 

H.  Walton  Dis.  Eye  (ed.  3)  B76  The  cornea  passex  into 
complete  pannus  or  xeroma. 


Xeropliafify  (zl^rp-fad^i).  Also  7  -fag-,  [ad. 
Gr.  ^Tjpotpayia  :  see  Xeuo-  and  -phagy,]  The 
eating  of  dry  food,  esp.  as  a  form  of  fasting  prac- 
tised in  the  early  church. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Xerophagy.  .the  eating  dry  meats. 
1671  F.  S.  tr.  Dame's  Serm.  Colossians  ii.  2  The  stations, 
the  xerofagies,  and  other  disciplines  of  the  Montanists.  17*5 
tr.  Dupin's  Eccl.  Hist.  17th  C.  I.  v.  157  In  the  Week  which 
precedes  the  Feast  of  Easter,  the  Fast  was  more  rigorous, 
and  in  some  Places  they  eat  nothing  but  dry 'd  things ;  which 
they  caird  Xerophagy.  1884  Catholic  Diet.  (1897)  558/2 
{Lent)  Some  kept  the  fast  of  extraordinary  strictness  known 
as  xerophagy  for  one  day.  1889  Farrar  Lives  Fathers  I. 
V.  190  7iote,  As  for  xerophagies,  says  TertuUian,  they  charge 
them  with  being  a  novel  title  for  a  pretended  duty, 

ilXerOplltliallllia(zT:>r^fJ)0e'lmia).  Path.  Also 
formerly  anglicized  as  xerophthalmy,  -ie.  [L., 
ad.  Gr.  ^rjpOip&ixKfxiaj  {,  ^r]p6s  dry  +  6<pOa\fiia 
Ophthalmia.]  An  ophthalmia  without  discharge ; 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  with 
abnormal  dryness  and  corrugation. 

1656  BixjuNT  Glossogr.,Xerophthalmy .  .soarness  orbleared- 
ness  of  the  Eyes,  when  they  neither  swell,  nor  run.  1658 
Phillips,  Xerophthalmie.  [1684  it.  BlancanCs  Phys.  Diet. 
(1693),  Xerophtlialmiay  a  dry  Bleardness  or  Blood«shot  of 
the  Eyes.]  1875  H.  Walton  Dis.  Eye  (ed.  3)  885  {.heading) 
Cuticular  conjunctivitis  or  xerophthalmia. 

II  Xerosis  (zi^rjusis).  Path.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
!  ^Tjpcacts,  f.  ft;pos  dry :  see  -osis,]  =  Xeroma  ; 
I   spec.  —  xeroderma  (see  Xero-).     Also  attrib. 

1890  Billings  Nat.  Med.  Dict.^  Xerosis^  a  drying,  dry- 

I    ness.     1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  661  To  the  milder 

forms  [of  ichthyosis]  the  names  xerodermia  and  xerosis  are 

frequently,  .applied.     1900  Brit,  Med.  Jrnl.  17  Mar.  622/2 

Xerosis  bacilli  were  present. 

So  Zerotio  (zl^r^j'tik)  a,  [see -otic],  affected  with 
xerosis :  Zerotine  (zi»*r^t3in)  a,,  in  xerotine  sic- 
cative^  trade-name  of  a  substance  used  for  drying 
ships'  bottoms. 

if^a  Standard  14  Jan.  5/8  We  have  had  a  terrible  ex- 
plosion of  xerotine  siccative  on  board  here.  1890  Billings 
Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Xerotic,  dry.  1803  Westm.  Gax.  5  Oct.  3/1 
The  sad  loss  of  H.M.S.  Dotterel.,,  presumably  from  the 
effects  of  an  explosion. .of  Xerotine  oiccattve,  supplied  as 
patent  driers.  1901  Dorland  Med.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Xerotic^ 
chaiacteiized  by  xerosis,  or  dryness. 

tXestnrgy.  Obs.rare^^.  [ad.  Gr.  ff ffTot^pyta, 
f,  ^taros,  vbT.  adj.  f,  ^uv  to  polish :  see  -ubgy.] 
The  process  of  polishing. 

159*  R.  D.  HyPnerotomackia  ^%  Diners  coulered  stones., 
so  glistering  and  seuerly  set  of  a  diligent  Xesturgie  [orig. 
xesturgid\. 

Xil- :  see  Xtl-. 

tXilinous,  a.  Obs,  rare^°.  [f.  L.  xiiinus^ 
xylinus  (Pliny),  a.  Gr.  ^v\tvoSy  f.  (v\op  cotton- 
tree  :  see -ous.]     Of  cotton. 

i6<^  Blount  Glossogr.,  Xilinous, 

Xinto,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Shinto,  etc 

1776  JusTAMOND  tr.  RaynaVs  Hist.  Indies  1. 108  The  sect 
of  Xinto...The  Xinto  sect.  ..The  deity  of  the  Xintoists 
[orig.  SintoSf  Sintoistes]. 

tZiph.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  zyphe.  [ad.  L. 
xiphias'.  see  next.]  'X\it%^oi^^'^,  Xiphias glcuiius. 

157a  Bossewbll  Armorie  11.  66  I'he  fieldc  is  of  the 
lacinthe,  a  pyle  in  ix>inte  d'Ermyne,  betwene  two  Zyphes 
hatiante,  Lunx.  This  is  a  fishe  whiche  is  named  a  sworde 
fishe. 

Xiphias  (zi-fises).  Also  9  erron.  xy-.  [L., 
a.  Gr.  ^Kpias,  f.  ^lipos  sword,] 

1,  A  swordfish,  esp.  X.  giadius]  in  mod.  Zocl.j 
the  genus  of  fishes  of  which  this  is  the  common 
species,  characterized  by  having  the  upper  jaw 
prolonged  into  a  sword-like  weapon. 

1667  Phil.  Trans.  II  493  Having,  .dissected  the  head  of 
a  Xiphias  or  Sword-fish.  1763  C  Smart  Song  to  David 
Ixxv,  Strong  through  the  turbulent  profound  Shoots  xiphias 
to  his  aim.  i860  Wraxall  Li/e  in  Sea  v.  108  The  heel  of 
an  East  Indiaman  was  once  bored  by  a  twenty-foot  Xyphlas 
so  violently,  that  the  sword  went  in  up  to  the  root,  and  the 
i    fish  was  killed  by  the  force  of  the  blow. 

2.  Astron.  A  southern  constellation,  also  called 
Dorado  or  the  Sword-fish. 

1748  Chambers  CycL  s.v.  Constellation.  1771  [see  Sword- 
fish  2]. 

Hence  ZiplLia4  (zi'fised),  a  fish  of  the  family 
Xiphiidx, 

x859-6»  Sir  J.  Richardson,  etc  Mm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1868) 
II.  137  Xiphiads  or  Sword*fishes. 

Xiphioid  (zi-fi|Oid),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f.  prec. 
+  -011).]  a.  aiij.  Resembling  or  allied  to  the 
genus  Xiphias ;  belonging  to  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  family  Xiphiidm.  b.  sb.  A  xiphioid 
fish, 

1851  Mantell  Petrifactions  ^.  g  i,  416  Cycloid  Order... 
Xiphioids.     1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Xiphioid,  a.  and  n. 

II  Xiphiplastron  (zifiplse-strpFn).  Anat.  and 
7.00I.  PI. -a.  Also  (more  correctly)  xipho-.  [mod. 
L.,  properly  xiphoplastron,  f.  Gr,  ^i*po%  sword + 
Plastron.]  Kach  of  the  fourth  or  hindmost  pair 
of  lateral  plates  in  the  plastron  of  a  turtle.  Hence 
Zlphipla'stral  a.,  pertaining  to  or  constituting 
a  xiphiplastron ;  sb.  a  xiphiplastral  plate,  a  xiphi- 
plastroQ. 

1871  HvxLcv  Anat.  Vtrt,  v.  aoa  In  the  Turtle  the  plasuon 
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consists  of  nine  pieces.. the  fourth  [lateral],  xiphiplastron, 
1689  Nicholson  &  Lydekker  Palxont,  liii.  II.  1084  [The 
pubis  and  the  ischium]  may  be  anchylosed  to  the  xiphi- 
plastral.  1889  Lydekker  in  Q.  yml.  Geol,  Soc.  i  Aug.  511 
The  imperfect  left  xiphiplastral  [of  a  Chelonian]. 
Xiphisternal  (.zifistaunal),  a,  and  sb.  Anat. 
and  Zool.  Also  (more  correctly)  xipho-.  [f. 
xiphi-  for  xipho-,,  Gr.  ^i«/>os  sword  +  Sternum  + 
-AL.]  a.  ctdj.  Belonging  to  or  constituting  the 
xiphistemum  (see  below).  b.  sb.  A  xiphisternal 
part  or  appendage.  So  ||  ZiphistcTnum  (xipho-), 
the  posterior  division  of  the  sternum,  in  some 
animals  osseous  and  in  others  cartilaginous,  in 
man  constituting  the  xiphoid  or  ensiforni  cartilage; 
also  sometimes  applied  to  the  Xiphiplastron  of 
a  turtle. 

1835-6  TodcPs  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  284/1  The  posterior  carti- 
laginous  appendages  [of  the  sternum  in  birds]  he  [sc.  GeofFi  ey 
St.  Hilaire]  terms  xiphi-sternals.  1839-47  Ibid.  III.  838/1 
I'he  posterior  [of  the  two  pairs  of  elements  of  the  *  sternum  ', 
i.e.  plastron,  of  C/ulonia\&rc  fitly  denominated  the  xipbo- 
sternal  pieces.  1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life  15  The  posterior 
or  xiphisternal  end  of  the  sternum.  187a  H.  A.  Nicholson 
Palmont.  399  Ihe  xiphisternum  is  the  'xiphoid  cartilage' 
of  human  anatomy.  x888  Rolleston  &  Jackson  Anim. 
Life  362  The  sternum  [in  Mammalia].. '\s  divisible  into 
three  regions — a  praesternum  or  manubrium  sterni..;  a 
mesosternum  . .;  and  a  xiphisternum,  sometimes  cartila* 
ginous,  sometimes  ossified.  Ibid.  384  [The]  bilateral  origin 
[uf  the  sternum  in  some  Lacertilia]  is  evidenced.. by  the 
prolongation  backwards.. of  two  xiphisternal  horns. 

XiphoCOStal  (zif^^kp'stal),  a.  Anat.  [f.  Gr, 
I'upos  swotd  +  Costal.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  the  xiphoid  cartilage  and  the  ribs. 

X899  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Xiphod3r]ue  (zifi^daim),  [ad.  mod.L.  xipho- 
dyinus^  contr.  f.  xiphodidymus,  i.  Gr.  fi^oy  sword 
+  bihv^os  twin.]    •=  Xiphopagus. 

x86i  N.Syd.  Soc.  Vear-bk,  Med.  404  A  Monstrosity  of  the 
Genus  Xiphodyme. 

Xiphoid  (zi'foid),  a,  {sb.)  Anat.  Also  erron, 
8-9  xyphoid,  9  ziphoide.  [ad.  mod.L.  xiphoideSj 
a.  Gr.  (nl>o€td-^Sy  f.  i'tcpos  sword  +  cZSos  form  :  see 
-DID.]  Sword-shaped,  ensiform :  a  descriptive 
epithet  of  the  cartilaginous  or  bony  process  at  the 
lower  or  posterior  end  of  the  sternum  in  man  and 
other  animals  (also  called  Xiphisternum),  and  of 
a  projecting  bone  at  the  back  of  the  head  in  Jhe 
cormorants  and  related  birds  (also  called  occipital 
Style). 

1746  Glass  Dropsy  in  Pkil.  Trans.  XLIV.  338  We  found 
the  Circumference  of  her  Abdomen  to  be  just  six  Feet  four 
Inches,  and  from  the  Xyphoid  Cartilage  to  the  Os  Pubis  it 
measur'd  four  Feet  and  half  an  Inch.  178a  A.  Monro 
Anat.  172  The  outer  surface  of  the  xiphoid  bone.  i8os 
Home  in  Phil.  Ttans.  XCII.  351  In  the  Hystrix,  there  is 
a  xiphoid  cartilage.  1847-9  Todds  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  202/1 
[The  sternum]  is  connected . .  with  a  xyphoid  appendix.  1848 
DuNCLisoN  Med.  Lex.  (ed.  7),  Xiphoid  ligament . .  is  a  small, 
very  thin,  ligamentous  fasciculus,  which  passes  from  the 
cartilage.. of  the  7th  rib  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
xiphoid  cartilage.  1873  Mivabt  Elem.  Anat.  35  The  narrow 
lower  end  [of  the  sternum],  which  projects  freely  and  re- 
mains  caitllaginous  till  late  in  life,  is  called  the  xiphoid 
process.  Ibid.  65  In  Frogs  and  Toads  we  have  a  middle 
and  xiphoid  sternum. 

So  Xiphoi'dal,  Zlphoidan,  Xlphoi'dlau  adjs. 

1653  R.  Sanders  Physiogn.  276  The  brest.  .extended  from 
the  tliroat  to  the  Diaphra^ma  or  Cartilagian  Xiphoidan 
muscle  or  Midriff,  which  is  round,  lying  overthwart  the 
lower  part  of  the  bre^^t,  separating  the  heart  and  lights  from 
the  stomach.  x86o  Mavnr  Expos.  Lex.  1345/2  Xiphoidian. 
xqo^Amer.  Nat.  Jan.  20  (Osteology  of  Pygopodes)  A  pair  ol 
flaring  external  xipholdal  processes,  which  curve  outwards, 
then  inwards. 

Xiphonite  (zi'ftJiisit).  Min.  [Named  from 
Xip/ioniay  an  ancient  city  in  Sicily,  where  found  : 
see  -ITE 1.]  A  variety  of  amphibole,  occurring  in 
minute  light  yellow  crystals  in  cavities  of  a  vol- 
canic rock. 

1899  Dana  Syst.  Min.  App.  i.  3  Xiphonite  is  a  name  given 
by  G.  P!atania..to  a  variety  occurring  in  minute  crystals 
with  hematite  in  cavities  of  a  slag-like  rock. 

II  Xiphopagus  (zifj?-pag^s).  PI.  -gi  (-dgai). 
[mod.L.,  {.  Gr.  ^'i<pos  sword  (here  referring  to  the 
xiphoid  cartilage)  +  •na.'^os  something  firmly  fixed 
or  set  (:  vq-yvvvai  to  fix).]  A  twin  monster  united 
by  a  band  extending  downwards  from  the  xiphoid 
cartilage,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Siamese  twins. 
Hence  Xlphopaglc  (zift^pse'd^ik),  Ziphopagous 
(ziffj'pagss)  adjs.,  constituting  a  xiphopagus. 

1848  DuNGLisoN  Med.  Lex.  (ed.  7),  Xiphopages  [sic].  2890 
Billings  Nat,  Med,  Diet.,  Xiphopagus.  1B94  Bateson 
Variation  560  note.  The  relative  position  of  xiphopagous 
twins  may  result  simply  from  the  way  in  which  they  happen 
to  be  laid  by  the  mother  or  the  midwife.  1901  Brit.  Med. 
Jrnl.  6  Apr.  874/2  A  new  case  of  xiphopagous  twins  in  two 
Chinese  boys . .  who  are  united  by  a  bridge  running  from  the 
xiphoid  cartilage  to  the  umbilicus.  190X  Lancet  13  July 
108/1  A  Case  of  Xiphopagus  or  Double  Monster.  190. 
lituk's  Ilandbk.  Med.  Sci.  VII,  685  (Cent.  D.,  Supph) 
Xiphopagic. 

Aiphosuran  (zifi7siu»*ran),  a.  and  sb.  Zool. 
[f.  mod.L.  Xiphosura  pi.  (irreg.  f.  Gr.  ^/^os  sword 

+  oi/xi  tail,  instead  of  the  correct  form  Xiphura)  + 
-AN.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  order  Xiphosura 
of  ^rtf<-/<«Jc/ii,  Including  the  king-crab  {Limulus) 


XIPHOSITBE. 

with  a  long  sharp  telson,  and  the  extinct  genns 
Belinurus.  b.  sb.  An  arachnid  of  this  order. 
So  Xi-plioBuro  (  =  b) ;  XlphosuTous,  Xlphu'- 
rous  adjs.  (  -  a). 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  460/1  Latrcille. .admitted  into  the 
cUss  Crustacea  12  orders,  viz.,  the  Decapods, ..  the  Xypho- 
smes  («V1,  and  the  Siphonostomes.  1879  H.  A.  Niciiouon 
Palxont.  (ed.  2)  I.  xviii.  385  In  the  Devonian  no  certain  traces 
o(  Xiphosurans  have  yet  been  detected,  but  several  types 
occur  in  the  Carboniferous.  1888  Rolleston  &  Jackson 
Amm.  Life  528  A  Xiphosuran  is  found  in  the  upper  Silurian. 

^nas,  common  abbreviation  in  writing  of 
Christmas  :  see  X  6.     Also  Xmassing. 

iSSi  in  E.  Lodge  Illmtr.  Brit.  Hist.  (1791)  I.  145  From 
X'lemmas  next  following,  c  i75S  'n  B-  Ward  Hist.  St.  Ed- 
tHuHtfs  CM.  (1893)  303  In  ye  Xmas  and  Whitsuntide  Vaca- 
tions. 1799  CoLEKiDCE  /../.  ta  Smithty  24  Dec.,  My  Xstmas 
Carol  is  a  quaint  performance.  i8ox  —  Let.  to  Sotithey 
31  Dec.,  On  Xmas  Day  I  breakfasted  with  Davy.  187s  S.  G. 
Thomas  in  R.  W.  Burnie  Mem.  t,  Lett.  (1891)  55  We  are  not 
going  to  have  any  Xmas  festivities  or  visitors  of  any  kind, 
1884  Punch  6  Dec.  26S/t  He's  beginning  Xmassing  already. 

II  Zoanon  (zou-anpn).  PI.  xoana  (-a).  Gr. 
Antiq.  [Gr.  ^ooi'oi',  related  to  iifw  to  scrape, 
carve.]  A  primitive  radely  carved  image  or 
statue  (originally  wooden),  esp.  of  a  deity. 

1706  PHILtire  (ed.  Kersey),  Xoaim,  graven  Images,  Statues 
carv'd  out  of  Wood  or  Stone.  1883  Daify  News  lo  May  5/2 
Tbis  particular  xoanon,  if  we  may  use  that  expression  in  lieu 
of  '  idol '.  1893  W.  M.  Ramsay  Church  in  Roman  Empire 
vii.  125  The  primitive  xoana  of  the  nursing-mother  (Artemis 
at  Epbesus). 

Zonotlite  (z^c-tbit).  Min.  Also  zonaltite. 
[First  in  erron.  form  xonaltite  ;  named  (in  Ger., 
xonallit,  afterwards  xonotlit)  by  Rammelsberg, 
1866,  1875,  from  Xottotla,  a  village  in  Pnebla, 
Mexico,  where  found  :  see  -ite  1.]  A  hard  massive 
hydrated  silicate  of  calcium. 

1868  Dana  Min.  (ed.  5)  397  Xonaltite. . .  Color  white  to 
bluish.gray. . .  Occurs  at  Tetela  de  Xonalta,  Mexico,  in  con- 
centric laycis,  with  apophyllite  and  bustamite.  1879  Watts 
Diet.  Chem.  VI.  1128  Xonaltite.  A  hydrated  calcium  sili- 
cate, found  at  Tetela  de  Xonatla  in  Mexico.  1883  Encyd. 
Brit.  XVI.  420/2  Xonotlite. 

Xowyn,  obs.  form  of  Shove  v. 

X  rays  (eks  r^^z),  sb.pl.  (Also  with  hyphen.) 
[tr.  Ger.  x-strahlen,  the  name  given  by  Rontgen 
to  the  rays  in  question,  expressing  the  fact  that 
their  essential  nature  is  unknown :  cf.  X  3.]  A 
form  of  radiation  discovered  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Rontgen 
of  Wiirzburg  in  1 895,  capable  of  passing  in  various 
degrees  through  many  substances  impervious  to 
light,  and  of  affecting  a  sensitized  plate  and  thus 
producing  shadow-photographs  of  objects  inclosed 
within  opaque  receptacles  or  bodies,  e.g.  of  the 
bones,  or  a  bullet  or  other  foreign  body,  within  the 
flesh  of  a  living  person  or  animal ;  they  also  pro- 
duce fluorescence,  phosphorescence,  and  electrical 
effects,  and  have  a  curative  operation  in  certain 
skin  diseases ;  much  used  in  recent  surgical  and 
medical  practice.  Also  called  Rontgen  rays  (see 
RATrf.ll). 

1896  Nature  23  Jan.  274/1  (ROntgen  in  Sitzungiherichte 
tL:r  Wurzbur^er  l*hys.'Meii.  Ceseltschaft  1896,  133  tr.  by 
A.  Stanton)  A  piece  of  sheet  aluminium,  15  mm.  thick., 
allowed  the  X-rays  (as  I  will  call  the  rays  for  the  sake  of 
brevity)  to  pass,  but  greatly  reduced  the  fluorescence.  1897 
AUbntt^s  Syst.  Med.  III.  362  Skiagraphs  taken  bymeans 
of  the  X  Rontgen  rays.  18;^  Ibid.Wl.  408  The_  application 
of  the  X  rays  to  the  diagnosis  of  internal  aneurisms.  Hid. 
VIII.  717  The  injury  produced  by  the  X  rays  of  R5ntgen. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (in  sing,  form  X-ray). 

i$9j  IVestm.  Gnz.  2  July  2^3  Radiations  which  have  the 
X-iay-like  property  of  passing  through  so-called  opaque 
substances.  1899  AllhutCs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  408  Aneurysms 
of  the  thoracic  aorta  can  sometimes  be  detected  earlier  by 
X  ray  examination.  1907  l^estirt.  Gaz.  21  Sept,  8/3  Another 
X-ray  photograph.. of  a  girl's  wrist  and  hand,  showing  the 
thickening  of  the  bone  brought  on  by  rheumatism.  1908 
Daily  Chron.  29  June  i/s  Dr.  Hall  Edwards,  whose  heroic 
fight  against  the  inroads  of  X  r.ay  dermatitis  has  been  com- 
passionately followed  by  the  King  and  public. 

Hence  Z-ray  (eksr^f)  v.,  trans,  to  examine  or 
treat  with  X  rays.    So  X-radia'tlou. 

X900  Lancet  17  Feb.  488/2  The  patient's  chest  had  been 
x-rayed,  but  the  position  of  the  bullet  could  not  be  localised. 
1902  Brit.  Mt-d.  Jrnl.  12  Apr.  894/2  The  child  was  x  rayed, 
and  a  large  nail  was  seen.  1915  E.  Rutherford  in  Nature 
9  Sept.  33/2  To  examine  the  quantity^  and  quality  of  the  X- 
radiation  scattered  from  crystals  at  diSferent  angles. 

X(8)tmas:  see  Xmas. 

Xul,  xuld(e,  xwrld :  see  Shall  v. 

+  Z7laloe(s,  xyloaloe(s.  Obs.  Forms:  6 
xiloaloes,  6  (8)  xyloaloe,  7  xylaloes,  7-8  (in 
Diets.)  xyloaloes.  [a.  late  Gr.  (vKaKor),  f.  (v\ov 
wood  +  i\6r)  Aloe.     Cf.  obs.  F.  xilalo'e  (Cotgr.).] 

«•  LiG.v- aloes.  Aloe  i.    Also  attrib. 

'S4S  Raynold  Synf*  Mankynde  114  Wasshe  them. .with 
wyne,  in  the  whiche  is..5oden  myntes,  roses,  violettes,  and 
xiloalftes.  IC99  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer^s  Bk.  Physicke  'j[i 
Take  Xyloaloe  woode  j.  G.     Ibid,   ji/i  Suger  of  Candy, 

xyloaloe.  Cloves,  Ginger.     1683  Morrison  tr.  Struys'  Voy. 

I.  vi.  38  An  Oyntment  made  of  Xylaloes,  or,  wood  of  Aloes. 

Xylan  (zai-lsen).   Chem.     [f.  Gr.  (i\ov  wood  + 

-AN.]     A  gelatinous  compound  contained  in  wood, 

also  called  tret-gum,  wood-gum. 

1894  MuiR  St  Morley  IVatIs'  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  868/1. 
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Xylaie  (z3i'l«>t).  Chem.    [f.  Xtl-io  +  -ATE  ^.] 

A  salt  of  xylic  acid. 

1873  Watts  Fmunes'  Chem.  (ed.  11)  S18.  1879  —  Diet. 
Chem.  VI.  1130  Calcium  salts,  which  may  be  separated  by 
their  different  solubility  in  water,  the  xylate  being  more 
soluble  than  the  paraxylate. 

Xylem  (zsi'lem).  Bot.  [mod.  (Nageli  in  Ger.) 
f .  Gr.  [vKov  wood :  cf.  Phloem.]  Collective  name 
for  the  cells,  vessels,  and  fibres  forming  the  harder 
portion  of  the  fibrovascular  tissue ;  the  wood,  as  a 
tissue  of  the  plant-body.     Also  attrib. 

1875  Bennett  &  Dykr  tr.  Sachs'  Bot.  94  The  different  forms 
of  tissue  of  a  differentiated  fibro-vascular  bundle  may  be 
classified  into  two  groups,  which  Nageli  calls  the  Phloem. 
(Bast)  and  Xylem-  (Wood)  portion  of  the  bundle... The 
xylem-portion  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  has  mostly  a 
strong  tendency  to  thicken  its  cell-forms.  Ibid.  95  These 
horizontal  elements . .  may  be . .  designated  as  rays ;  within 
the  xylem  they  are  called  xylem-rays,  within  the  phloem, 
phloem-rays.  1894  D.  H.  Scott  Struct.  Bot.  I.  Flowering 
PI.  56  The  woody  character  of  the  cell- walls  of  the  xylem  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  substance  called  lignine. 

Xylene  (zsi-lfn).  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  ii\ov  wood  ^■ 
-ENS.]  A  mixture  of  three  isomeric  hydrocarbons 
having  the  formula  C8H](,  =  CeH4(CH3)2,  obtained 
as  a  volatile  colourless  liquid  from  wood-spirit  or 
coal-naphtha;  any  one  of  these  three  hydrocar- 
bons :  systematically  named  dimethylbenzene.  Also 
attrib.     (Also  called  Xylol,  q.v.) 

i8si  7rnl.  Chem.  Soc.  III.  184  Xylol  or  Xylene.  1859 
Watts  tr.  Gmelin's  Hand-bk.  Chem.  XIII.  116  Xylene 
series. . .  Primary  Nucleus  C1«H10.  Xylol  C'«H10.  1885 
Remsen  0»:f-  Chem.  (1888)  241  Coal-tar  xj-lene  consists  of 
three  isomeric  hydrocarbons . .  known  as  ortho-xylfne,  meta- 
xylene,  2tXii  para-xylene. 

Hence  Xyle'nlc  a.,  Zyleuol  (zai'irnpl),  Xyle- 
nyl,  Zylenylamine  :  see  quots. 

j868  Watts  Diet.  Chem.V.  1039  Xylenyl.  Syn.  with  Xylyl. 
Ibid.,  Xylenylamine.  Syn.  with  Xylidine.  187a  jfrnl.  Chem. 
Soc.  New  Ser.  X.  482  Liquid  Xylenol  is  a  colourless,  highly 
refracting  fluid,  smelling  strongly  of  phenol.  1873  Watts 
Foxvnes'  Cliem.  (ed.  11)  798  Xylenol  is  produced  by  fusing 
the  potassium  salt  of  xylyl  sulphurous  acid  with  potassium 
hydrate.  x6j<)— Diet.  Chtm.Vl.i^^i  Xylenol.  (:8H10O  = 
C«H3(CH3)20H.  Dimethyl-phenol,  Xenol,  Xylylic  phenol. 
Ibid  1120  Solid  xylenol  dissolves  abundantly  in  alcohol  and 
ether. . .  Liquid  xylenol  is  colourless  and  strongly  refractive. 
1894  MuiR  &  Morley  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  871/2  Xy- 
lenic  alcohol  is  tolyl-carbinol. 

Xylic  (zai-lik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  Xyl-ene  -I-  -10.] 
Xylic  acid :  dimethylbenzoic  acid,  CjHidOj,  also 
called  Xylyltc  acid  (see  quots.). 

1871  [see  Xylidic].  1873  Watts  Fovjnes'  Chem.  (ed.  11) 
817  Xylic  and  Paraxylic.acid.  1879  —  Diet.  Chem.  VI. 
1 1 29  Xylic  or  xylylic  <r^/rf.  C9  H  lOQS  =  C«  H3(C  H3)2 .  CO^H. 
Two  modifications  of  this  acid,  distinguished  as  xylic  and 
/arnxyl/c,  are  formed,  together  with  xylidic  acid.,  by  oxi- 
dising pseudocumene.  .with dilute  nitric  acid .  .at  the  boiling 
heat. 

Xylidic  (zsili-dik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  Xyl-io  + 
-id'  +  -ic.]  Xylidic  acid :  either  of  two  isomeric 
substances  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  xylic  and 
paraxylic  acids :  see  quot.  Hence  Zylldate  (zai'- 
lid«it)  [-ATE*],  a  salt  of  xylidic  acid. 

187a  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  Suppl.  1130  Xylidicacid.  C9H80<. 
..  This  bibasic  acid.,  is  formed,  .by  the  oxidation  of  xylic  or 
paraxylic  acid.  Ibid.,  Calcium  xylidate,  C'H«0<Ca,  forms 
indistinct  white  scales,  very  soluble  in  water. 

Xylidine  (zai-lidain).  Chem.  [f.  Xyl-ene  or 
XvL-ic  +  -ID  ■*  -1-  -INE  6.]  a.  An  amine-derivative  of 
xylene,  homologous  with  aniline,  occurring  in 
several  isomeric  modifications  having  the  formula 
C5H3(CH3)jNH3  ;  used  in  the  preparation  of  arti- 
ficial dyes.  Called  also  Xyli-damin«.  b.  = 
Xyloidin. 

1850  yml.  Chem,  Soc.  III.  184  Mononitroxylol,  when 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  treated  with  liydrosulphate  of 
ammonia,  yields  a  base  analogous  to  toluidine;  it  maybe 
called  Xylidine.  i8«8  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  1059  Xylidine 
is  a  colourless  liquid,  heavier  than  water. 

Xylite  (z3i-bit).  [ad.  G.  xylii,  f.  Gr.  iv\ov 
wood :  see  -ite  '.] 

1.  Chem.  A  volatile  liquid  obtained  from  wood- 
spirit,  also  called  J^ignone.     Also  attrib. 

1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVII.  634/2  With  acids  xylite.. gives 
rise  to  xylitic  acid,  xylite  naphtha,  xylite  resin,  and  xylite 
oil.  i8ss  Watts  tr.  Gmelin's  lland-bk.  Chem.  IX.  48 
Xylite-oil.  C12  H^O.  Produced  by  the  action  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  hydrate  of  potash,  or  potasium  on  lignone. 

2.  Min.  An  impure  silicate  of  iron,  occurring 
in  brown  fibrous  masses  resembling  asbestos  or 
'  mountain  wood '. 

1850  Ansted  Elem.  Ceol.,  Min.  ett  S  460  Hisingerite  is 
another  silicate  of  iron,  and  with  it  are  associated..  Stilpno- 
melane,  Chloropal,.  .Xylite.  1868  Watts  Did.  Chem.V . 
1059  Xylite.  This  name  is  given  by  Hermann  ..to  a  mineral 
..forming  finely  fibrous  masses  resembling  mountain-wood. 

Hence  Xylitic  (zaili'tik)  a.  Chem.,  applied  to 
compounds  derived  from  xylite  (sense  i ) :  see  quots. 

1843  [see  sense  I  above].  185a  W.  Gregory  Handbk.  Org;. 
Chem.  393  An  excess  of  potash  causes  the  formation  of 
three  products:  xylitic  naphtha,  Ci2Hia03 ;  xylitic  oil, 
C12H9O;  and  xylitic  resin,  CgHeO. 

Xylo-  (zoi'lo),  before  a  vowel  xyl-,  repr.  Gr. 
(v\o-,  (v\-,  comb,  form  of  (vKoy  wood  :  the  first 
element  of  various  scientific  .tnd  technical  words. 
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the  more  important  of  which  see  in  their  alpha- 
betical places.  Xyloclilore (-klo>i)  Min.  [ad. G. 
xylochlor  (von  Waltershausen,  1853),  f.  Gr.  -jiXoipm 
green],  an  altered  form  of  apophyllite,  found  in 
olive-green  crystals  in  a  fossil  tree-stem  in  a  vol- 
canic rock  in  Iceland.  Xylochlo'ric  (-chloe'rlc) 
a.  Chem.  [ad.  F.  xylochlorique,  -chloirique,  f. 
Gr.  ^(Xofpoi  —  xKapos  green] ,  in  jr.  acid :  see 
quots.  Xylochrome(-kr<jum)  C/4ir7».  [Gr.  x/^/"* 
colour],  a  colouring  matter  produced  by  chemical 
alteration  of  decayed  wood.  Xylocopid  (zailf- 
ki^fpid),  a.  Entom.  [mod.L.  Xylocopa ;  Gr.  -koitos 
cutting,  -ID  3],  belonging  or  related  to  the  genus 
Xylocopa,  comprising  the  carpenter-bees.  Xylo- 
cryptlte  (-kri'ptsit)  Min.  [(5r.  Kpvnros  hidden  : 
see  -ITE  1]  :  see  quots.  Xylollte,  Min.  [-lite]  : 
see  quot.  Xylophllan  (-p'filan)  Enlom.  [Gr. 
ifi\os  loving  :  cf.  -phil],  a.  belonging  to  the  group 
Xylophili  of  beetles,  which  live  in  decayed  wood ; 
sb.  a  beetle  of  this  group ;  so  Xylo'pMlons  a., 
living  or  growing  in  or  on  wood,  as  an  insect  or 
a  fungus.  Xylo'poUst  rare~''  [Gr.  ^i/XoiriAijs],  a 
timber-merchant.  Xylopyrogpraphy  (-paiipgrafi) 
[Gr.  irSp  fire,  -gbaphy]  =  Poker-wobk.  Xylo- 
retin  (-rftin),  -retinite  (-re'tinsit)  Chem.  [G. 
xyloretin  (Forchhammer,  1840),  Gr.  ^rirtv-ri  resin], 
a  white  crystalline  resin  obtained  from  fossil  pine- 
wood.  II  XyloBtroina  Bot.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
OTpSiiM  something  spread  out,  a  bed,  coverlet], 
the  mycelium  of  certain  polyporoid  fungi  (originally 
supposed  a  distinct  genus)  which  forms  a  dense 
leathery  sheet  on  the  surface  of  wood ;  hence 
XylostTO'matoid  a.  [-0ID],  resembling  a  xylo- 
stroma.  Xylotherapy  (-fe'rapi)  Med.  [Gr.  Btpa- 
TTtia  healing],  the  use  of  certain  kinds  of  wood  in 
the  cure  of  disease  (see  quot.).  Xylotile  (-tail), 
-til  (-til)  Min.  [G.  xylotil;  Gr.  riAoj  down,  fine 
hair],  a  mineral  allied  to  (or  a  variety  of)  asbestos, 
also  called  mountain-wood.  Xylotomons  (-fi'to- 
mas)  a.  [Gr.  -ro/ios  cutting],  that  cuts  or  pierces 
wood,  as  an  insect.  Xylotypotrraphio  (-taipo- 
gr;e-fik)  a.  [Typographic],  printed  from  wooden 
blocks  or  types. 

x868  Watts  Did.  Chem.  V.  1060  "Xylochlore. . .  Kenngott 
..has  shown  that  it  is  an  altered  form  of  apophyllite.  i86a 
—  tr.  Gmelin's  Hand-bk.  Cliem.  XV.  534  *Xy_lochloric  acid. 
CS0H2«O54 1 . ,  A  green  colouring  matter,  which  sometimes 
forms  on  decayed  pieces  of  wood,  1868  —  Did.  Chem.  V. 
1060  Xylochloeric  acid,?,  term  applied  by  Fordos..to  the 
green  colouring-matter  of  decayed  wood,  which  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  chloroform.  1898  H.  C.  Porter  tr.  Strasburgers 
Text'Bk.  Bot.  124  The  tannins  impart  10  the  dead  wood  a 
distinct  colour,  often  very  characteristic,  especially  when  it 
has  been  transformed  into  wood  dyes,  or  so-called  *xylo- 
chrome.  1904  Atheitxitm  24  Dec.  881/1  A  photograph., 
showing  the  *Xylocopid  model  and  its  Asilid  mimic.  1820 
Q.  Jrnl.  Sci.  Lit.  ff  Arts  VIII.  352  It  may  be  named  pro- 
visionally *Xylocryptite,  expressive  of  its  being  hidden  in 
fossil  wood.  x868  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  1060  Xylocryptite, 
a  mineral  apparently  related  to  Scheererite,  occurring  in 
yellow  waxy  crystalline  particles  on  lignite.  (Becquerel.) 
Ibid.  1061  *Xylolite.  Syn.  with  ihountain-wood,or  ligniform 
asbestos.  184a  Brande  Did.  Sci,,  etc,  'Xylrphilans,.  .the 
name  of  a  tribe  of  beetles,  consisting  of  those  which  live  on  de- 
cayed wood.  i86j  Mavne  Med.  l''ocab.  (ed.  2),  Xylophilus 
..growing  upon,  or  living  in  decayed  wood;  *xyIophilotis. 
1656  BI.OVUT  Glossogy,,  *-4>/(»/^/r.r/..  a  Wood  monger.  1850 
Ogilvie, *Xylopyrography.  X90X  Daily  Chron.  27  May  6/1 
[Baron  Auer's]  father  was.. an  inventor  in  typography  and 
xylopyrography.  185a  W.  Ghegory  Handbk.  Org.  Chem. 
417  Tekoretine,  Phylloretine,  *Xyloretine,  and  Boloretine, 
are  the  names  of  four  resinous  compounds,  found  in  the 
peat  of  Denmark,  on  the  remains  of  pine-trees.  1868  Dana 
Min.  (ed.  5)  743  *Xyloretinite  was  derived  by  Forchhammer 
through  the  action  of  alcohol  on  fossil  pine-wood  from  the 
marshes  of  Holtegaard  in  Denmark.  1871  Cooke  Handbk. 
Brit.  Fungi  I.  282  Polyporus  vitreus. . . '  Glassy  Polyporus. ' 
. .  Distinguished  by  its  distinct  *xyIostromatoid  sub-sttatum, 
which  separates  easily  from  the  matrix.  xH&o  Boston  yml. 
Chem.  Dec.  144  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Socitle  de  The'ra- 
peutique  M.  Dujardin-Beaumetz  read  for  M.  Jourdanis  a 
note  on  the  aesthesiogenic  properties  of  certain  woods  applied 
to  the  skin,  which  he  calls  *xylotherapy.  M.  Jourdanis  has 
applied  plates  of  wood  to  the  insensible  skin,  and  as  with 
plates  of  metal,  magnets, .  .and  blisters  h.is  obtained  a  return 
of  sensibility.  1864  Webster, 'Xylotile.  1868  Dana  J/i/i. 
(ed.  5)  406  Xylotile.. is  probably  only  an  altered  ashestus. 
It  occurs  delicately  fibrous  ;.  .wood-brown,  light  or  dark,  and 
also  green  in  color.  187a  W.  Skeen  Early  Typogr.  417  The 
*xylotypograpIuc  text. 

II  Xylobalsamnm  (zailobse'lsamrm).  Also  7 
in  anglicized  form  xylobalsame.  [L.  (Pliny),  ad. 
Gr.  (v\o0a\aanov:  see  Xylo-  and  Balsam,  Balm. 
Cf.  r.  xylobalsame,  \  xilo-  (Cotgr.).]  The  fra- 
grant wood  of  the  tree  Balsamodendron  gileadense, 
which  yields  the  resin  called  Opobalsauum  or 
Balm  of  Gilead. 

[1398  Trkvisa  Barth.  De  P.R.  xvil.  xviii.  (Bodl.  MS.)  If. 
194  b/i  Balsamum  is  a  tree . .  liche  to  a  vyne . .  1«  tre  natte 
Balsamum  and  \k  stokke  Xilobalsamum  and  the  frute  and 
be  sede  Catpobalsamum  and  iuse  Opobalsamum.l  161" 
Buli.okar  Eng.  Expos.,  Xylobalsamum,  a  sweet  wood  out 
of  which  balnie  droppeth.  17*8  Chambers  Cycl.,  Xylo- 
Balsamum,  a  Name  which  Naturalists,  &c.  give  to  the 
Wood  of  the  Tree  which  yields  that  precious  (jum  known 
to  the  Latins  by  the  N.nme  of  OpO'Balsamum,  and  among  us 


XYLOCASSIA. 

by  the  in Am'6\>f  Bairn  o/ Giieeui... The  Xyh'ha2satHvm  is 
reputed  good  to  strengthen  the  Brain,  and  Stomach.  1868 
Watts  Dkt.Chcm.  V.  zoSo  Xyiobaisamiim,  the  commercial 
name  of  the  odoriferous  wood  oi  A?iiyHs  giUadensis^which 
yie!ds  Mecca  balsam. 

t  XylOca'SSia.  Obs,  Also  6  xilo-.  [late  L., 
ad.  Gr.  ^vkoKaa(a)ia  (Dioscori4es)  :  see  Xylo-  and 
Cassia.]   =  Cassia  i  i  (cf.  i  b), 

*SS5  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  284  Precious marchaundies  were 
brought  from  thereddesea  and  India,.  .Cinamome.  Longe 
pepper  Whyte  pepper.  Cloues. . .  Cassia.. .  Xilocassia. . . 
Xilocinamome,  [etcl.  1698  Fryer  Acc,  E.  India  <5-  P.  178 
In  the  Groves  about  Carwar  grows  Cassia  Lignum,  Xylo* 
Cassia,  or  Bastard  Cinamon. 

tXyloci'linamoil.  Ods.  In  6  xilocinamome. 
[ad.  Gr.  ^v\oKivva.}xwfiov  (Dioscorides),  L.  xylo- 
cinnamomiim  (Pliny):  see  Xtlo- and  Cinnamon.] 
Cinnamon-wood. 

iSSS  Xilocinamome  [see  Xylocassia].  1706  Phillips  (ed. 
Kersey),  Xyhcinnamon^  or  Xylocinnamomon,  the  Wood  of 
the  Ciiinanion-Tree, 

Xylograpb.  (zai-bgraf),  sb.  Also  zylo-.  [The 
earliest  words  of  the  group  are  xylography^  xylo- 
graphies -icalj  ad,  F,  xylographie  (i8th  cent.),  xylo- 
graphique:  see  Xtlo-  and  -graphy,  -graphic] 
A  wood-engraving  (i.  e.  either  an  engraving  on 
wood,  or  an  impression  from  one),  esp.  one  of  the 
early  period.  Hence  Xylograph  v.  trans.,  to 
execute  from  a  wood- en  graving.  So  Zylographer 
(-fgTaf<>j),  Zylo'ffraphist,  a  wood-engraver,  esp. 
of  the  early  period;  Xylograpliic  (-gr£e-6k), 
-loal  adjs.j  of,  pertaining  to,  or  executed  by  wood- 
engraving  ;  Zylograpliioally  adv. , by  the  method 
of  wood -engraving ;  Xylography  (-^'grafi),  wood- 
engraving,  esp.  of  the  early  period  or  of  a  primitive 
kind ;  also,  more  widely,  printing  from  wood  blocks 
as  distinct  from  type. 

1816  Singer  Hiit.  Cards  Pref.  p.  xiit,  The  account  which 
gives  the  honor  of  the  invention  of  Xylography  to  the  Card- 
makers.  Ibid,  176  The  covers  of  books  have  of  lale  been  a 
fertile  source  of  typographical  and  xylographical  discoveries. 
Ibid.  205  Whether  the  xylographie  art  took  its  rise  in  Italy 
or  Germany,  cannot  so  clearly,, be  proved.  x8s4  Dibdin 
Libr.  Comp.  264  Many  past  and  present '  Xylographers '  (or 
wood-cutters)  co'.ild  do  infinitely  belter.  1854  Blackw. 
Mag.  LXXV.  60  Printing,  or  rather  xylography,  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen. 
tury.  1855  tr.  WtdCs  Rudim.  Pathol.  Histol.  (Sydenham 
Soc)  Auih.  Pref.  p.  vj,  The  zylography  was  executed  by 
A.  Rosenzweig.  1859  J.  P.  Bekjeau  Biblia  Paiiperum  15 
Six  editions  of  the  Biblia  pauperum  due  to  the  Netherlandish 
xylogiaphers.  1863  Va/.  Rez'.  5  Dec.  738/1,  The  forthcoming 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  ilfusirated  with  all  the 
powers  of  modern  xylography,  1864  Ibid.  17  Dec.  758  The 
Brothers  Dalziel  are  the  xylographists,  if  there  is  such  a 
word.  1834  Webster,  Xylograffk,  an  engraving  on  wood, 
or  the  iftipression  from  such  an  engraving.  1878  Print. 
Trades  Jml.  xxiii.  6  Worked  in  red,  blue  and  yellow,  just 
as  if  they  were  the  three  colors  of  a  xylograph.  x88i 
Athenmutn  3  Sept.  310/a  The  woodcuts,  if.  .coarse  from  a 
xylographie  point  of  view,  are  admirably  characteristic. 
1883  I.  Taylor  Alphahet\\\\.  II.  221  7he  runes  were  essen- 
tially a  xylographie  script.  1887  Hessfls  Haarlan  xv, 
53  Xylographie  Donatuses.  Ibid,  xviii.  77  The  Doctrinales 
..were  not  printed  typographically  biit  from  wooden  blocks 
(xylograpMically).  i9^m  JVai ion  (N.Y.)3i  Mar.  249 ''2  We 
have  received  from    Tokio,  Japan,  a  copy  of  a  handsome 

Priographed  life-sized  picture  of  Commodore  Matthew  C. 
erry.  Ibid.,  The  zylographlc  picture  is  a  good  specimen 
of  popular  art.  1905  K.  Candler  O'nz'eiling  0/  Lhasa  iv. 
67  Xylograph  editionsof  the  Lamaist  scriptures  and  lives  of 
the  saints. 

Zyloidin  (zailoi'din,  formerly  zail^'idin), 
Chem.  Also  -ine.  [ad.  F.  xyloidine  (Braconnot), 
f,  Gr.  ^vKouhrfi,  f.  ^vKov  wood :  see  -DID  and  -in  1.] 
An  explosive  substance,  C4H9(N03)05,  allied  to 
pyroxylin,  obtained  by  treating  starch  or  vegetable 
fibre  with  nitric  acid. 

1838  T.  Thomson  Chem,  Org.  Bodies  664  note,  M.  Bra- 
connot, by  digesting  saw-dust  of  wood,  or  potatoe  starch,  in 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  obtained  a  mucilaginous  solution. 
.  .Water  coagulated  it,  and  separated  a  wliite  caseoiis  sub- 
stance, to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Ayloidtn.  1850 
Fo^vnes"  Chem.  (ed.  3)  388  Both  xyloidine  and  pyroxyline 
appear  to  be  substitution. compounds,  in  which  the  elements 
of  nitrous  acid  replace,  to  a  certain  extent,  those  of  water  in 
starch  and  lignine.  1868  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  1060 
XyloTdin  is  a  white,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  powder... 
XyloTditi  when  struck  decomposes  with  detonation,  but  not 
so  violently  as  gun-cotton. 

Xylol  (z^i'lf?!).  Chem.  Also-ole.  [f.  Gr.  fvAoi' 
wood  +  -oL.]   =  Xylene.     Also  altrib, 

1851  [see  XvLtsEj.     1856  Warrln  De  la  Rue  &  H.  Mil- 


ler in  Proe.  Roy.  Soc.  VIII.  225  The  Burmese  naphtha 

products  contain  the  corresponding  hydrocarbons,  namely,— 
Benzol.. CiaHy.  Toluol.  .CuHg  Xylol.. CigHio.  Cumol.. 
CigHia.  1894  Brit.  Jrnl.  Photogr.  XLI.  5  Xylol  is  the 
best  solvent  of  Canada  balsam  for  such  hermetlcal  sealing. 
x8p7  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  4  The  section  is  to  be  dried 
with  fine  filter  paper,.. clarified  with  xylol,  and  mounted  in 
xylol  balsam. 

Xylonite  (zai'ltJhait),  Also  zylo-  (see  X). 
[Early  form  xyloinilej  irreg.  f.  Xyloidin  +  -ITE 1, 
afterwards  assimilated  to  Gr,  ^vKov  wood.]  Another 
name  for  Celluloid. 

The  invention  originated  with  Alexander  Sparkes,  and  was 
afterwards  worked  out  by  Daniel  Spill  {Engl.  Mechanic 
XXIX,  93/1),  who  patented  it  1867-75.  An  American  com- 
pany formed  in  1881-2  adopted  the  form  zylonite. 

1869  The  Xylonite  Company  Limited  [incorporated 
19  May].  1870  Proz'is.  Speci/^.  Patent  No.  787  In  the  pro- 
duction of  those  products  which  are  similar  to  or  such  as 
are  known  as  xyloinite  or  such  compounds  as  contain  xyloi- 
dine or  soluble  gun  cotton.  1885  Reader  7  Mar.  455  Zylo- 
nite is  the  trade  name  of  a  substance  that  imitates  amber, 
shell  or  ivory.  x888  Pall  MallG.  6  Dee.  3/2  The  imitation 
ivory  produced  by  the  Xylonite  Company,  at  their  manu- 
factory at  Manningtree,  in  Suffolk.  1892  Eleanor  Rowe 
Chip  Carving  (1895)  52  Paper-knives,  hairpin  boxes,  and 
various  other  small  articles,  .made  in  Xylonite  look  remark- 
ably well  when  carved. 

XylophagOUS  (zsilfj-iagas),  a.  Zool.  Also  9 
erron,  zylo-,  xilo-.  [f.  mod.L.  xylophaguSy  f. 
Gr.  ^v\ov  wood  +  -(payos  eating  :  see  -ous.  Cf,  F. 
xylophage^  Feeding  upon  woq3,  as  an  insect  larva, 
or  boring  into  and  destroying  wood,  as  a  mollusc 
or  crustacean.  So  Zylcphagun,  a.  belonging  to 
the  Xylophaga  or  Xyhpkagi,  names  in  different 
classifications  for  various  groups  of  insects  whose 
larvae  devour  wood ;  sb.  an  insect  belonging  to 
one  of  these  groups;  Zylophage  (zai'li^f^'dj), 
a  wood-eating  insect, 

X84J  Brande  Diet,  Sci.^  etc.,  *Xylopkagans,  Xylophaga . , 
a  tribe  of  Coleopterous  insects, .  .also.,  a  family  of  Dipterous 
insects.  1877  KuRZ  Flora  Brit.  Burmah  I.  339  Wood . .  of 
a  coarse  fibre,  soon  attacked  by  *xylophages.  1739  Phil. 
Trans.  XM.  279 This*Xylophagous  Worm.  1835-6  Todd's 
Cycl.  An,it.  I.  704/1  Thcxilophagous  Conchifera.  1836-9 
Ibid.  II.  862/r  ThcXylophagous  insects  of  this  tribe,  .are 
exceedingly  destructive.  1864  Owen  Power  o/Cod  i6Ttcc- 
destroying  Xylophagous  larvse. 

Xylophone  (zai'Ufoun),  Also  lylo-  (see  X). 
[f.  Gr,  ^iJAoi'  (see  Xtlo-)  +  <pQ}vq  voice,  sound,] 
A  musical  instrument  consisting  of  a  graduated 
series  of  flat  wooden  bars,  played  by  striking  with 
a  small  hammer  or  by  rubbing  with  rosined  gloves. 

1866  Athe/iaiim  7  Apr.  470/3  A  prodigy.. who  does  won- 
derful things  with  little  drumsticks  on  a  machine  of  wooden 
keys,  called  the  'xylophone*,  almost  five  octaves  in  com- 
pass. 1890  Hallett  1,000  Miles  in  Shan  States  322  A 
native  zyfophone  made  of  eighteen  sonorous  strips  of  hard 
wood  fastened  side  by  side  by  strings  and  suspended  over 
a  boat.shaped  sounding  board.  1893  R.  L.  Garnkr  Speech 
Monkeys  xiii.  135  Drawing  a  mallet  rapidly  across  the  key- 
board of  a  xylophone. 

Hence  Zylophonlo  (-ff?*nik)  a.,  of,  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling  that  of  a  xylophone, 

18^  Mary  Klmcsley  W,  African  Stud.  \\\.  65  Many 
African  instruments  are.  .sweet,  .notably  the  xylophonic 
family.  190a  Westm.  Gas.  28  Aug.  10/2  Two  swarthy 
bare-armed  blacksmiths  who  extract  zylophonic  music  from 
a  couple  of  cart-wheels. 

Xylophory  (zsiV'fori).  rare'~\  [ad.  Gr.  ^vXo- 
<popia  wood-carrying,  f.  ^vKov  wood  +  -<pof>os  carry- 
ing (:  <pfp€iv  to  carry).]  Wood-carrying.  Festival 
of  xylophory  (Gr.  ^v\o(}>upios  foprrf,  Josephus), 
applied  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 

'737  Whiston  Josefthus,  Jewish  War  11.  xvii.  §  6  The 
next  day  was  the  festival  of  Xylophory,  upon  which  the 
custom  was  for  every  one  to  bring  wood  for  the  altar. 

Xylose  (z3ili7us),  Chem,  [f.  Gr. ivKov  wood  + 
-ose2.]  a  colourless  carbohydrate,  CjHiqOh, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  xylan; 
also  called  7vood-sttgar. 

1894  Muir  &  MoRLEV  Waits*  Did.  Clum.  IV.  538/a. 
1899  Cagn-ev  tr.  von  Jaksch's  Cltn.  Diagn.  vii.  (ed.  4)  334 
(PentoseJ,  in  the  form  of  arabinose,  rhamnose  and  xylose, 
has  been  identified  in  the  urine. 

Xylostein  (zoiV-stfin).  Chem.  [f.  mod.L. 
XyJosleum  (f,  Gr.  ^vKov  wood  +  oariov  bone)  + 
-IN  1.]  A  poisonous  bitter  substance  found  in  the 
berries  of  the  fly-honeysuckle,  Lonicera  Xylosteum, 

1868  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V,  1061,  187X  —  tr.  Gmelin's 
Htvid'bk.  Chem,  XVI,  102, 


XYSTTTS. 

Xylyl  (zai-lil).  Chem,  [f.  Xtl-bne  +  -tl.] 
The  hypothetical  radical  (CgHg)  of  xylene  and  its 
derivatives.  Hence  Xylylamiue,  Xylylene, 
fXylylea  (=  xylylamine),  Zylylio  «.,  etc.  :  see 

quots. 

i86a  Miller  Elem.  Chem.,  Org,  vi.  §  2.  (ed.  2)  453  Xylol, 
CcHio-  Nitroxylol,  CieHgNOi.  Xylylia,  CieHnN.  1863 
Fownei^  Chem.  (ed.  g)  694  The  hydrate  of  oxide  of  xylyl. , 
has  been  observed  by  Mr.  H.  Miiller.  1868  Watts  Did. 
Chem.  V.  1061  Xylyl.  C^H^.  A  monatomic  radicle,  homo- 
logous with  phenyl  and  tolyl,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
exist  in  xylene.. and  its  derivatives.  Ibid.^  Xylylamine 
..a  base.. (not  yet  obtained),  related  to  benzylamine..as 
xylidincto  toluidine.  Ibid.,  Xylylcne.  C^H^,  A  dia- 
tomic radicle  related  to  xylyl,  C^'HS,  in  the  same  way  as 
ethylene  to  ethyl.  Ibid,  xdbi  Xyly He  acid.  C9Hi0O2=C«H8 
(CH5)2.CO'H.. .homologous  with  benzoic  and  tolmc  acids. 
Ibid.,  Xylylic  acetate,  chloride,  &c,  Syn.  with  Toluylic 
Acetate,  Chloride,  &c. 

Xyxid  (zaiaTid).  Bot,  [f.  mod.L.  Xyrid-,  XyriSj 
ad.  Gr.  ^vpk  a  species  of  iris,  f.  ^vpov  razor,  so  called 
from  the  sharp-edged  leaves.]  A  plant  belonging 
to  the  Xyridacem,  an  order  of  monocotyledons  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Xyris,  comprising  sedge-like 
herbs  having  flowers  with  three  coloured  petals 
like  those  of  Spiderworts ;  chiefly  tropical  and 
North  American.  So  Zyrldal  (zi'ridal)  a,,  be- 
longing to  the  alliance  Xyridales  in  Lindley's 
classification,  comprising  the  Xyridacess  and  allied 
orders;  sb.  a  plant  belonging  to  this  alliance; 
Xyridaceous  (zirid/i-Jss)  a,,  belonging  to  the 
Xyridacem, 

1846  LiNDLEV  Veg.  Kin^d.  186  [The]  nearest  relationship 
(of  Philydracem\.  .is  plainly  with  Xyrids  and  Spiderworts. 
Ibid.  185  Alliance  XIV.  Xyridales.— Th^  Xyridal  Alliance. . 
Natural  Orders  of  Xyridals.  Philydrnceae.  Xyridacem. 
Commelynaceae.   Mayacex,    Ibid.  187  .A^r/'rt'act'*.— Xyrids. 

Xyst :  see  Xystus. 

Xystarcll  (zi-staik),  Gr.  Antiq.  rare~°.  [ad. 
Gr.  ivffrdpxijSt  t  ^varos  Xystds  +  &pxfiv  to  rule.] 
(See  quot.) 

x8a3  Crabb  Technol.  Did.,Xy5tarch .  .^n  Athenian  officer 
who  presided  over  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  Xystus. 

If  Xyster  (zi*staj).  Surg,  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
ivarrjpj  f.  (miv  to  scrape,]  An  instrument  for 
scraping  bones, 

[1684  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Did.]  1688  Holme  Armoury 
\\\.  429/1  Raspatorium,  Kasping  hookes;.  .Scraping  Instru- 
ments to  shave  and  scrape  filthy  and  scaly  bones.  Its  called 
also  Xyster. 

II  XystOU  (zi'st^).  Gr,  Antiq.  [a.  Gr.  iva-riv 
the  polished  shaft  of  a  spear,  hence  a  spear,  neut. 
of  ivaro^  scraped,  polished,  f.  ivuv  to  scrape, 
polish.]     (See  quot.,  and  cf.  Sarissa.) 

1856  Grote  Greece  11.  xcii.  XII.  77  The  regiments  of 
cavalry  called  Sarissophoii  or  I.ancers.. carrying  a  long 
lance,  and  distinguished  from  the  heavier  cavalry.. who 
carried  the  xyston  or  short  pike. 

II  Xystus  (zi-sti-s).  PI.  xysti  (-si).  Also  7 
aystus,  pi.  xisti ;  8-9  xystos,  9  aystos ;  8-9 
xystum,  pi.  xysta  (7  erioit,  xystas).  Also  in 
anglicized  form  xyst.  [L.  xystus  masc.,also:r_y^/«7« 
neut.,  ad.  Gr.  ^v<tt6s,  prop,  sb.  use  of  the  masc.  of 
(varSs  adj. :  see  prec]  Among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
a  long  covered  portico  or  court  used  for  athletic 
exercises;  among  the  ancient  Romans,  an  open 
colonnade,or  walk  plantedwith  trees, used  for  recre- 
ation and  conversation ;  hence  occas.  allusively. 

1664  Evelym  tr.  Frearfs  Archit.  i32lhose  large  Xystas, 
Porticos,  Atrias  and  Vestibula  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
x6^  —  Let.  to  Wotton  28  Oct.j  Spacious  plots  of  ground . . 
built  about  with  porticos,  xisti,  &  noble  ranges  of  pillars. 
1696  Phillips  {^A.^)^Zysius,  was  a  Place  where  the  Wrestlers 
exerci-s'd.  1706 /^/rf.  (ed.  Kersey),  X)stos,?>.\zx%<t  Portico 
or  Gallery,  where  the  Greek  Wrestlers  us'd  to  practise  in 
Winter-time.  Ibid.,  Xystus  or  Xystum  (among  the  Ro- 
mans) an  open  Walking- Place..  ;  also  a  Knot-Garden.  1721 
{title)  The  Architecture  of  A.  Palladio.  .containing  A  short 
'i"reatise  of  the  Five  Orders,  .also  'i'hedifTerent  Construction 
of  Private  and  Piiblick  Houses,  High-ways,  Bridges,  Mar- 
ket-places, Xystes,  and  Temples. .  .Revised.. By  Giacomo 
Leoni.  1763  Smollett  Trai\  xxx.  (1766)  II.  102  The  Xysta, 
which  were  shady  walks  between  two  porticos.  1823  P. 
Nicholson  Prad.  Builder  ^<)6  Zystos;  among  the  antienis, 
a  portico  or  aile  of  unusual  length,  commonly  appropriated 
to  gymnastic  exercises.  1856  Macaulav  in  Trevelyan  Li/e 
<5'  Lett.  xiv.  (1913)  II.  405  [I]  directed  the  workmen  to  set 
creepers  in  my  xystus.  18^1  Farrau  IVitn.  Hist.  vi.  08 
Philosophers  who  aired  their  elegant  doubts  in  the  shady 
xystus. 


Y. 


Y(w3i),  pi.  Vs,  ]'s  (waiz),  the  twenty-fifth 
letter  of  the  modem  and  twenty-third  of  the 
ancient  Roman  alphabet,  representing  ultimately 
Y,  T  (u  psilon)  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  a  differ- 
eatinted  form  of  the  primitive  V  which  has  given 
also  U  and  V.  It  was  adopted  first  in  the  Latin 
alphabet  in  the  form  V  to  express  (»)  and  (w),  and 
-was  later  (after  B.  c.  loo)  readopted  in  the  form  Y 
to  represent  the  T  of  lx)rrowed  Greek  words. 

The  name  of  the  letter  in  tlie  Romanic  languages, 
'Greek  i'  (e.g.  F.  i grec,  Sp.  i grUga),  and  tlie 
Ger.  name  ipsilon,  It.  ipsilon,  -onne  {■f  yssilonne), 
and  Vg.ypsilon,  preserve  the  fact  of  its  Greek  origin. 
The  English  name  wy  (wai)  is  of  obscure  origin. 

The  earliest  available  English  evidence  is  in  the  MS.  of  the 
Ormuluni,  col.  109  (I.  4320),  where  pi  is  written,  app.  in 
the  first  hand  {c  1200),  over  y,  the  fifth  letter  of  the  name 
lESOYS.^  Nothing  certain  is  known  about  the  historical 
relationship  of  the  English  name  to  the  name  vi  or  ui  attri- 
buted to  'the  Greek  y'  in  the  grammatical  treatise  {a  1150) 
contained  in  the  Edda,  or  to  the  ui  or  ffui  of  some  OF. 
S}-stenis.  Gawin  Douglas  rhymes  Y  with  sky  {see  quot.  1513 
in  sense  3  below) ;  other  early  references  to  the  uame  are : — 

1573  Baret  AIt'.,  Y  hath  bene  taken  for  a  greeke  vowel 
among  our  latin  Grammarians  a  great  while,  which  me  thinke 
if  we  marke  well  we  shall  finde  to  be  rather  a  diphthong : 
for  it  appeareth  to  be  compounded  of  u  and  i,  which  both 
spelled  togitber  soundeth  as  we  write  \Vy.  1580  Bum.okar 
Amendiit,  OrthagTt  8  The  olde  name  of  :y ;  (which  is  wy). 

(i)  The  letter  of  which  our_j'  is  the  direct  repre- 
sentative occurs  from  the  earliest  times  in  OE. 
script  to  express  the  »-mutation  of  u.  It  had  various 
forms  ranging  from  those  resembling  the  Greek 
u  psilon,  in  which  the  tops  of  the  limbs  turn  out- 
wards in  opposite  directions,  to  those  in  which 
both  limbs  turn  in  the  same  direction,  whether  to 
the  right  (forming  an  P-like  character)  or  to  the 
left.  This  last  type  with  the  riglit  shaiilc  continued 
leftwards  below  the  line  was  the  form  that  pre- 
vailed in  ME.  script,  and  which,  with  the  top  closed 
(g),  became  identical  with  the  debased  forms  of  J) : 
see  (3)  below.  Most  forms  of  the  OE.  y  in  the 
earliest  manuscripts  are  written  with  a  superposed 
dot,  which  is  also  a  feature  of  the  y  in  c«ii- 
temporary  manuscripts  of  Latin  texts.  The  dot 
fell  out  of  use  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  but  was  revived  towards  the  end  of  the 
tenth.  The  dotted  y  continued  throughout  the 
ME.  period,  and  was  carried  into  some  of  the  early 
founts  of  type  (e.  g.  in  The  Book  of  St.  Albans 
of  i486  the  dotted  y  is  employed  in  the  larger, 
but  not  in  the  smaller  type). 

In  later  (West-Saxon)  OE.,^  was  written  alterna- 
tively for  i,  e.g.  as  representing  older  ie,  as  in 
cyle,  ongylan,  yld,  for  ciele,  on^ietan,  ield;  and,  as 
its  function  of  expressing  rounded  i  (ii,  ii)  was 
usurped  by  «  in  imitation  of  French  usage,  it 
became  ultimately  a  possible,  substitute  for  vocalic 
i  in  any  position.  This  use  had  become  established 
by  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  and,  thence- 
forward, with  the  deterioration  of  script,  y  came 
to  serve  as  a  convenient  means  of  breaking  up  an 
ambiguous  series  of  minims  produced  by  a  succes- 
sion of  i,  u,  n,  m,  as  nym,  myn,  ynumen,  unymete, 
for  nim,  min,  muvien,  unimele.  This  free  use  of 
y  was  continued  through  the  ME,  period,  and  the 
tradition  lasted  for  a  long  period  after  the  intro- 
duction of  printing ;  but  i  was  gradually  restored 
to  its  place,  the  resulting  orthographic  convention 
being  that  y  is  retained :  (i)  for  final  /-sounds,  as 
inyfy,  family,  daily,  destroy  (formerly  spelt  also 
file  !cai  Jlye,  familie  &nA  fainilye,  etc.),  only  alien 
words  being  spelt  with  final  i ;  (ii;  in  Greek  words, 
representing  v,  as  in  hymn ;  (iii)  before  i,  in  in- 
flexional forms  of  verbs  ending  in  y  or  ie,  a.%  flying, 
lying,  tying,  not  fliing,  etc.  ;  (iv)  in  the  plural  of 
nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  another  written 
Towel,  as  boy  boys,  ray  rays,  alley  alleys,  money 
moneys  (but  monies  is  still  common,  and  vallies, 
monkies,  etc.  were  equally  so  until  recently).  Par- 
ticular usages,  not  falling  under  these  categories, 
are  the  use  of  y  to  distinguish  dye  from  die,  and 
the  fluctuation  between  yify^r  axA  flier,  tyre  and 


tire,  gipsy  and  gypsy,  tiro  and  tyro,  siphon  and 
syphon,  cipher  and  cypher,  silva  and  sylva  (see 
each  word  for  the  special  circumstances). 

In  some  texts  y  is  found  substituted  for  z- French  j 
(d  j) ;  e.  g.  in  Shoreham's  Poems  manyour  is  written  for 
maniour  =  manger,  in  Ay enhile  yyoyned  (or  yitfyned  iointd, 
ill  the  Camb.  MS.  of  the  15th  century  version  of  Guy  of 
Warwick  occur  ytfye,  yolye,  yeloivse,  hnrbenyoure,  so- 
yourrted  —  joy,  jolly,  jealous,  harbinger,  sojourned. 

(2)  About  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  ^  beg-in 
to  be  used  to  represent  the  voiced  palatal  spirant 
(y),  taking  the  place  of  the  character  3  (called  YoGH, 
q.v.)  in  one  of  its  values.  3  is  a  loosely  written 
form  of  OE.  s,  which  had  become  appropriated  in 
early  ME.  script  to  the  guttural  and  palatal  spirants, 
while  the  continental  g  was  appropriated  to  the 
voiced  guttural  and  palatal  stops  (though  in  some 
MSS.  g  stands  for  all  these  sounds  :  cf.  G).  The 
practice  of  contemporary  scribes  varied  consider- 
ably, some  restricting  y  to  its  vocalic  use,  others 
using  it  freely  for  both  consonant  and  vowel. 
Northern  scribes  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
often  write  yh  for  y  initially,  as  yhit,  yheyt  yet, 
yher  year,  yhoung  young. 

In  many  late  ME.  scripts  3  became  identical  in 
form  with  z,  and  it  was  retained  by  Scottish  printers 
in  this  form  ;  e.  g.  printed  zer,  fcnzeit,  Dalziel, 
represent  yer  year,  fenyrit  feigned,  Dalyiel:  see 
further  s.v.  Z. 

(3)  Another  value  of  ^  arises  from  the  assimilation 
of  y  and  p,  the  runic  thorn  (see  Th),  which  had 
become  indistinguishable  from  each  other  in  some 
MSS.  of  the  early  14th  century  (e.g.  the  Cotton 
MS.  of  Cursor  Mundi).  After  1400  /  fell  more 
and  more  out  of  use,  and  in  some  scripts  was 
represented  only  by  the  ^-form  in  the  compendia 
y,  y  or>'",>^',  ^^  >-"  =  the,  that,  they,  them, 
thon,  and  the  like,  many  of  which  continued  to  be 
extensively  employed  in  manuscript  in  the  lyih 
and  1 8th  centuries.  Two  of  these,  y'  or/,  y  or/, 
were  retained  in  printers'  types  during  the  15th 
and  1 6th  centuries,  but  often  with  a  form  of  y 
somewhat  different  from  that  used  in  other  posi- 
tions. (In  Sir  John  Cheke's  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  a  dotted  y  stands  for  th.')  In 
manuscript  (e.g.  in  letter-writing)  y  lasted  well 
into  the  19th  century.  It  is  still  often  used  pseudo- 
archaically,  jocularly,  or  vulgarly  (pronounced  as 
ye),  e.g.  in  Lewis  Carroll's  '  Ye  Carpette  Knyghte ', 
and  in  shop-signs  like  '  Y'  Olde  Booke  Shoppe  '. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  170^3-4  (MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  A  III,  If.  94b) 
And  es  naman  y*  es  in  skil  yat  agh  sai  her  again.  14.. 
Agincourt  Song  (Pepys  MS.),  pat  tounn  he  wan  and  mad  a 
fray  Yat  fraunce  xal  rewe  tyl  domysday.  c  1500  Prontp. 
Parv.  (Middle  Hill  MS.)  535  twte^,  Yanne  or  tliann, 
..Yowtyng  or  thowtyng.  Ibid.  (MS.  note  in  Brit.  Mus. 
Copy  of  Pynson's  ed.),  All  these  Y.  stande  for  Th.  acordinge 
as  the  Saxon  caracte  was  in  tliis  sorte  |>.  1508  Chapman  ^ 
Myllar  Prints  (S.  T.  S.  1018)  171  Thou  ry.ill  king  all  vis 
suld  reull  yi  realme.  1551  Sir  W.  Pickering  Let.  to  Sir  W. 
Cecil  in  Nat.  MSS.  II.  1,  At  pares  y*  27  of  octobre.  1665 
Caldwell  Papers  (Mailland  Club)  I.  6j  Without  any  interup. 
tion  yrupon.  /i5/rf.  63  It  may  be  clearlie  answered  yrto.  1680 
P.  HENRVX>/<in«  ff  Lett.  (1882)  292  Bo[reattonJ  where  1' 
Paget  y""  wai.  1705  J-  Rogers  in  Mrs.  E.  Montagus  Corr. 
(igo6)  I.  145, 1  bad  notice  by  my  Mother  yt  you  had  ordered 
me  ;^40.  1741  Dk.  Portland  ibid.  76,  J  am  to  inform  you 
yt  ye  Duchess  continues  as  well  as  can  be,  and  ye  Babe  too. 
1745  Mrs.  Robinson  ibid.  225  [He]  told  y">  yt  ye  French 
was  landing  in  the  Marsh. 

Pronunciation.  The  vocalic  sounds  now  normally 
expressed  by  y  are : — 

1.  i,  as  in  h/mn  (him),  ^yaa-ayvay  (sinfnimi), 
%-CAy  (si-li);  in  unstressed  syllables  there  is  more 
or  less  reduction  or  obscuration. 

2.  ai,  as  in  my  (msi),  den^  (dflisi-). 

3.  ai»,  as  in  lyre  (l3i»j), 

4.  5,  as  in  raj/rtle  (mS'Jt'l). 

5.  3,  as  in  sat^r  (sse'tsi). 

With  a,  e,  o,  »,  it  forms  combinations  having 
special  values : — ay  (final)  =  <i,  as  in  \ay  (li?')> 
essaj/  (e's«i)>  —  3' '"  eiye  (ai) ;  =  f  in  qua^  (kf),  =  e 
in  srtys  (sez)  ;  ey  =  e^,  as  in  ohey  (abf  f),  conv^^ 
(kjfev^f),  —  i,  as  in  aWey  (se-li),  honey  (ho'ni),  =  ai 
in  eye  (ai)  and  its  derivatives,  =  e»  in  eyre  (e»j) ; 


oy  =  ox,  as  in  hoy  (bot),  aiaay  (anoi') ;  uy  (rare) 
=  ai  in  huy  (bai). 

The  consonantal  sound  expressed  by  y  is  denoted 
in  this  Dictionary  by  (y),  as  j/ew,  _you  (y«). 

1.  The  letter  or  its  sound. 

c  xooo  iELFRlc  Gram.  ii.  (2.)  5  To  6isum  [a,  e,  i,  0,  u)  is 
Senumen  se  grecisca  y  for  intingan  greciscra  namena,  and 
se  ylca  j*  is  on  engliscum  jewritum  swiSe  gewunelic.  c  1440 
Promp.  Part).  79/1  Quere  plura  vocabula  similem  sonum 
istis  tiabencia  in  S  litera,  ubi  I  vel  Y  sequitur  hanc  literam  S 
immediate,  [c  1465  I'ol.  Ret.  <V  L.  Poems  (1903)  2  A.  .3. 
for  yorke.]  ifiai  Barclay  Introd.  Fr.  Bijb,  But  specyally 
y  :  muste  be  wryten  for  I,  in  y«  ende  of  englysshe  wordes, 
and  whan  n  :  m,  or  u,  is  wryten  before,  or  behynde  it.  1530 
Palsgr.  16  The  writtynge  of /and  ^  in  any  frenche  worde, 
ey  ther  alone  or  as  part  of  a  diphthong,  causeth  no  difference 
in  sounde.  1599  in  Promp.  Parv.  (Camden)  536  note.  All 
these  wordes  of  3  we  pronounce  with  Y  at  this  da_>*e,  and 
some  of  these  3  here  vsed  haue  that  place  of  G  m  oure 
spekinge  and  writinge  at  this  daye.  1636  B.  Jonson  Eng. 
Grant,  l.  iii,  Y  is  also  mere  vowelish  in  our  tongue,  and  hath 
only  the  power  of  an  /,  even  where  it  obtains  the  seat  of  a 
consonant.  1693  Drvden  Disc.  Satire  Ess.  (1900)  II.  67 
[Satire]  ought  to  l;e  with  i,  and  not  with  y,  to  distinguish  its 
true  derivation  from  satura,  not  from  satyrus.  1755  John. 
SON  Diet.,  Gram,  a  2  b,  It  may  be  observed  of  ^'  as  of  iv, 
that  it  follows  a  vowel  without  any  hiatus,  as  rosy  youth. 
1785  PiNKERTON  Lett.  Lit.  xxxiv.  243  [Ending)  in  y  we  have 
no  less  than  4900  words,  about  an  eighth  of  our  language; 
our  words  amounting  to  about  35,000.  1848  Mrs.  Gasklll 
Mary  Barton  xxii.  Tails  of >5  and  gs.  1874  '  Max  Adeler  ' 
Out  0/  Hurly.burly  ix.  (Rtldg.)  121  The  Smith  that  spells 
without  a  y  is  not  the  Smith  for  me  1 

b.  Used  for  the  Greek  letter  T  {u  psilon),  esp. 
as  a  Pythagorean  symbol  :  see  quots. 

1430-40  LvctG.  Bochas  n.  xv.  (MS.  Bodl.  263)  If.  117/2 
Pithagorus. .  Fond  first  out  y  a  figur  to  discerne  'I'he  liff 
heer  short  and  litftbat  iseterne.  15^  Greene  Tritam.  Loz'e 
Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  96  Did  not  Pythagoras  compare  vertue 
to  the  letter  Y,  whicli  is  small  at  the  foot  but  broad  at  the 
top:  meaning  that  to  obtaine  vertue  is  verie  painefuU,  but 
the  possession  thereof  passing  pleasant?  16x6  Holydav 
Persius  llL  119  The  Samian  letter  Y  Whose  spreading 
branches  teach  Philosophie,  Hath  marked  out.  .1  he  high- 
rear'd  right-hand  path,  wherein  to  walke.  _  1693  Dryden 
Persius  iii.  (1697)  443  Where  the  Samian  Y  directs  thy  Steps 
to  run,  To  Virtue's  narrow  Steep,  and  Broad-way  Vice  to 
shun.  1771  Encycl.  Brit.  1.  ^72/1  The  other  two  divaricate, 
like  the  branches  of  the  greek  Y. 

2.  The  letter  considered  with  regard  to  its  shape ; 
a  figure  or  marking  of  this  shape.  Also  Comb. 
Y-shaped  adj. 

15x3  Douglas  j^neis  vii.  Prol.  120  Palamedes  byrdis 
crouping  in  the  sky,  Fleand  on  randoune  schapin  lik  ane  Y, 
159X  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  v.  871,  I  hear  the  Crane  (if  I 
mistake  not)  cry  :  Who  in  the  Clouds  forming  the  forked  Y, 
. .  Instructeth  Souldiers  in  the  Artof  War.  a  1817  T.  Dwight 
Trav.  New  Eng.,  etc.  (1821)  II.  265  The  centre  of  the  town 
is  a  pretty  expansion,  in  the  form  of  the  Roman  Y.  1849 
Rock  CA.  Fathers\.  v.  y2\note,h  rich  orphrey. -dividing 
itself  a  little  way  below  the  neck,  takes  the  shape  of  the 
letter  V,  and  passes,  in  that  form,  over  the  shoulders.  1861 
Hagen  Syn.  Nruroptera  N.  Amer.  2x4  Between  the  an- 
tennae is  a  black  Y.  1874  Raymond  Statist.  Mints  ^ 
Mining  511  The  bucket  is  then  lowered  into  the  Y.shapecl 
rests.  X907  C.  C  Brown  Chi?ui  xvL  233  A  Y.shaped  di- 
vining rod. 

3.  A  contrivance  or  piece  of  apparatus  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  Y ;  esp.  a  forked  support  for 
a  telescope,  theodolite,  or  piece  of  mechanism. 
Also  attrib.,  as  Vaxis,  bearing,  piece ;  Y  branch, 
a  piece  of  piping  with  a  branch  at  an  acute  angle 
to  the  main  (cf.  T branch,  T ih'' ;  Y  cross,  (a)  a 
cross  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y,  often  used  as  an 
ornamental  device  on  ecclesiastical  vestments ; 
{b)  a  piece  of  piping  consisting  of  three  branches 
diverging  at  acute  angles  ;  Y  level,  the  common 
spirit-level,  used  with  a  telescope  or  theodolite 
resting  on  Y's  (also  written  uiye-level,  q.v.); 
Y  track,  a  short  track  on  a  railway  at  right  angles 
to  the  main  track  and  connected  with  it  by  two 
switches  in  opposite  directions,  used  for  reversing 
an  engine  or  car.  Also  in  names  of  natural 
structures,  as    Y  cartilage,   ligament:    see  quot. 


1^3  Wollaston  in  PhiL  Trans.  LXXXIII.  137  Ihe  four 
pillars  carry  the  Yi  for  the  pivots  of  the  transit.  1803 
Mudgf  ibid.  XCIII.  407  The  telescope  was  then  quickly 
taken  out  of  the  Ys.  X838  P.  Barlow  in  Encyd.  Metrop. 
(1 845)  XXV.  304  There  are  two  constructions  (of  levels]  that 
are  commonly  adopted,  viz.  the  Y  level  and  Troughton's  level. 
1841  Francis  Diet.  Arts  s.  v.  Beighton's  Hand  Gear,  The 
Y  piece,  as  it  is  called,  G,  bearing  the  moveable  weight  F. 
1864  Webster,  K,.. 2.    (Railways.)   Aportionof  track  coo- 


Y: 

sisting  of  two  converging  tracks  connected  by  a  cross-track. 
1867  Smyth  Sailor^s^  Wcrd-bk.,  Journal^,  .the  bearing  part 
of  a  shaft,  upon  which  it  rests  on  its  Y's  or  bearings.  1875 
Encycl,  Brit.  III.  266/r  A  wire,  the  axis  of  wliich  coincides 
with  the  Y-axis.  1878  Lockyer  Star-gazing  ■>,^^  The  Y  bear- 
ings of  a  theodoliie.     1884  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl., 

Y  Branch,  a  branch  with  a  drvergent  stem.  Y  Cross,  a  pipe 
with  two  divergent  stems.  i88«  Gumming  Electricity  (1887) 
40  A  mounted  telescope,  .swinging  dn  two  Y  pieces,  1890 
Titt-UKCS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Y  cartilage,  the  triradiate  piece 
of  true  cartilage  which,  before  puberty,  unites  the  tliree 
portions  of  the  hip-bone  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum. 

Y  iigaittent,  iUo-femoral  ligament. 

b.  Collectors'  name  for  various  moths  of  the 
genus  Pliisia,  having  markings  more  or  less  re- 
sembling the  letter  Y. 

X77S  M.  Harris  Engl.  I.cpid.  59  Y  moth.. Brown,  having 
a  mark  in  the  middle  of  the  wing  like  the  letter  Y.  183a 
J.  Rennie  Bvtterfl.  !,  Moths  93  The  Golden  Y  (/».  Iota) 
. .  frequents  woody  places.  Ibid.,  The  Yorkshire  Y  (P. 
intcrrogationis).  Ibid.  94  The  Essex  Y  (P.  eircumjlexa). 
1^44  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  III.  778  The  Gamma  or  Y-moth, 
Plusia  gamma.  1845  Jas.  Hamilton  in  W.  Arnot  Li/e  vi. 
(1870)  289  The  first  capture  was  her  favourite  Golden  Y-moth. 
1903  Blackw.  Mag.  Apr.  490/1  Young  missel-thrushes., 
searching  for  the  larvie  of  the  silver  Y. 

4.  Math.  Used  to  denote  the  second  of  a  set  of 
unknown  or  variable  quantities  (the  first  being 
denoted  by  x) ;  spec,  in  Analytical  Geometry,  the 
symbol  for  an  ordinate,  or  quantity  measured  in 
the  direction  of  the  second  axis  of  co-ordinates 
(hence  called  the  axis  o/y). 

1718  Chambers  Cyel.  s.  v.  Conic  Sections,  If  the  Latus 
Rectum  of  any  Diameter,  as  DK,  be  >;  then,  as  the  Diameter 
DK  is  to  its  conjugate  ^y,  or  its  equal  uv ;  so  that  Conjugate 
Py^  or  that  Tangent  w»'  is  to  y.    1903  (see  X  3]. 

5.  Used  in  abstract  reasoning  for  the  name  of 
a  person  or  thing  (usually  in  connexion  with  X). 
Also  Y.  Z.,  used  as  the  initials  of  a  person  re- 
maining anonymous. 

'7*5  'Ifuseum  Rust.  IV.  23,  I  am,  Gentlemen,  Yours,  &c 
Y.  Z.  1867  Sir  S.  Northcote  in  A.  Lang  Li/e,  Lett.,  etc 
(1890)  I.  ix.  293  The  success  of  A.  and  B.  will  tempt  Y.  and 
Q.  to  enter  upon  the  same  field.    1873  [see  X  3  c]. 

6.  Used  to  denote  position  in  a  series,  as  of  the 
batteries  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 

7.  Abbreviations,  y,  =  year(s).  Y  =  Yttrium 
{Chem.).  Y.C.  (see  quot.  1883).  Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.  C.  A.  =Young  Men's  (Women's)  Christian 
Association. 

1680  P.  Henry  Diaries  ff  Lett.  (1882)  293  Hee  is  now  23.  y. 
old.  1881  Y.M.C.A.  Monthly  Notes  Sept.  138/1  Pasteur 
Cook  (Paris)  said  the  Y.M.C.As.  were  differently  conducted 
in  England  to  what  they  were  in  France.  1883  Simmonds 
Diet.  Trade  Suppl.,  Y.  C,  an  abbreviation  for  yellow  candle 
tallow.  1887  {title)  Y.W.C.A.  Monthly  JoumaL  1901  Ox/. 
Times  16  Mar.  12/1  A  squad  of  eight  V.M.C.A.  men.. gave 
a  gymnastic  display. 

"x,  obs.  form  of  Eye,  \  pron.,  Is  prep. 

T-  pre^  (i  si-,  58-,  See-,  sie-,  sy-,  i-a  ie-, 
2-3  JO-)  2-5  i-i  hi-,  4-7  dial,  e-,  3-  now  dia/.  a-, 
now  arch,  y-)  represents  OE.  ge-,  earlier  (and 
Northumb.)  ^«-,  —  OFris.  gt-,  ge-,  ie-,  e-,  a-,  OS. 
^'-.  i'-t  ^->  MLG.,  MDu.  giS;  ghe-,  locally  i-,  y-, 
t;  (LG.,  Du.  ge-^,  OHG.  ga-,  ka-,  gi-,  ki-,  ge-, 
(MHG.,  G.  gc-,  dial./*-,  also  gi-,  ga-),  Goth,  ga- 
:—  OTeut.  *gti-.  The  parallelism  of  formation  and 
meaning  exemplified  by  such  forms  as  L.  com- 
munis and  Goth,  gamains,  OE.  ^ernxne  common, 
I-MENE,  L.  convemre  and  Goth,  gaqiman  to 
assemblCi  L.  conticert  and  Goth,  gafcihan  to  be 
silent,  L.  commtmini  and  Goth,  gamunan,  OE. 
temunan  to  remember,  L.  conferre  and  Goth,  ^- 
balran  to  compare,  has  suggested  the  probability 
of  the  etymological  identity  of  Teut.  ga-  with  L. 
c<h,  com-,  and  some  scholars  have  accepted  this 
on  the  assumption  that  Vemer's  law  operated  in 
some  instances  of  initial  consonants.  (L.  com-  is 
normally  represented  by  ham-  in  OFrank.  hamSdii, 
synonymous  with  OHG.  geido,  MHG.  ^eide  con- 
spirator.) 

The  original  form  ga-  is  the  only  one  found  in 
Gothic  (e.  g.  galeiks  Ylike)  ;  it  was  preserved 
also  in  OHG.  (e.  g.  galih),  continued  in  MHG., 
and  survives  in  a  few  words  in  some  German  dia- 
lects. The  weakened  (unstressed)  form  gi-  vfas  the 
prevailing  one  in  OHG.  and  OS.  and  is  the  earliest 
form  recorded  in  OFris.  and  OE.,  but  it  was  early 
reduced  to  ge-  in  the  whole  of  the  Low  German 
and  High  German  area.  In  Scandinavian  the  pre- 
fix had  disappeared  entirely  in  prehistoric  times 
as  a  living  element,  hut  relics  of  it  remained  in 
ON.  ^likr  YuKK,  gndgr  Enough,  greitSr Gv.a.\t^  a, 
(cf.  Ready). 

The  phonetic  changes  of  OE.  ge-,  resultmg  in  its 
complete  disappearance  in  modern  English  as  a 
living  formative  except  in  certain  dialects,  are  in 
general  paralleled  in  most  of  the  LG.  (as  opposed 
to  the  HG.)  dialects.  While  in  IIG.  the  vowel  of 
the  prefix  not  uncommonly  underwent  syncopation, 
which  has  become  permanent  ■(to  the  obscuration 
of  the  origin)  in  certain  words,  as  G.  gleich  (OHG, 
Vol.  X. 
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^o-)  g^-}  g'll^)  like  (Ylike),  gnade  (OHG.  gindda, 
OS.  gindtha,  ndtha,  Du.  genade,  ON.  ndS),  in 
^  LG.  dialects,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
tendency  for  the  consonant  to  fall,  leaving  i-  or 
«-,  in  some  dialects  a- ;  e.  g.  OS.  unimetes  '  aliquid 
incommodum ',  MLG.  ilHene,  pa.  pple.  of  IHen  to 
permit,  medeselle  (cf.  G.  mitgesell)  companion, 
enaugh  enough,  eschein  (cf.  G.geschehen)  happened, 
MDu.  iJaen  done,  idragen  drawn,  yslagen  slain, 
Du.  dial,  ivallig  weak,  OFris.  idein  done,  islein 
\  slain,  onebimden  unbound,  endch,  anSch  enough, 
j  unaborn  unborn,  ofeslain,  qfaslain  killed  off,  EB'ris. 
tinikaimed  unkempt, '  NFris.  -enogh  (in  comp.) 
enough.  Complete  suppression  of  the  prefix  takes 
place  in  certain  cases,  as  in  MLG.  to  like  (cf.  G. 
zugleich)  immediately,  LG.  Itk  like,  naug  enoMgh, 
schein  happened,  OFris.  beiida,  sith  companion, 
fadera  godfather,  selscip  society,  WFris.  nSch  adv. 
(beside  gendch  adj.-pron.),  NFris.  nogh  enough; 
the  suppression  of  the  prefix  is  normal  in  pa.  pples. ; 
in  words  of  other  classes,  it  survives  sporadically  or 
has  been  revived  through  Du.  or  HG.  influence. 

The  like  developments  of  OE.  ge-  are  traceable 
in  the  history  of  several  words  in  which  its  identity 
and  force  have  long  ceased  to  be  recognized,  or 
from  which  all  traces  of  the  prefix  have  been 
obliterated:  e.g.  OE.  geforVian,  ME.  ifor6{pje, 
aforth,  Afford  w.  ,  OE.  lewxr,  ME.  izvar(e,  awar{e, 
Awake  a.,  OE.  lelicie,  ME.  Ylike,  Alike,  Like 
a.  and  adv.,  OE.  gemang,  ongemang,  ME.  Ymong, 
Among,  MoNG,OE.^ir«o,i,  ME.  inoj,  ano).  Enough, 
'nuff,  OE.  handie%ueorc  Handiwork  (whence,  by 
analogy.  Handicraft),  OE.  siihwseSer  Either.  For 
further  examples  of  the  complete  disappearance  of 
the  prefix  see  below. 
The  general  facts  of  the  history  and  survival  of 
OE.  ge-,  of  which  some  details  are  given  below, 
are : — In  positions  where  it  was  still  recognizable 
as  a  prefix,  it  had  left  few  traces  in  northern  English 
by  1200;  its  disappearance  in  the  north  was 
assisted  by  the  absence  of  the  prefix  in  ON.  Sub- 
stantival, adjectival,  and  verbal  forms  (other  than 
pa.  pples.)  continued,  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
14th  century,  only  in  southern  and  west-midland 
dialects.  The  pa.  pple.  was  regularly  formed  with 
the  prefix  in  southern  ME.  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century,  and  its  use  in  the  form  a-  sur- 
vives in  south-western  dialects  to  the  present  day. 
Pa.  pples.  so  formed  were  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  archaistic  language  of  Spenser  and  his  imitators, 
and  a  few  of  them,  the  most  notable  of  which 
is  Yclept,  persist  as  conventional  archaisms  of 
poetry. 
In  OE.  and  ME.  the  prefix  was  written  either 
continuously  with  the  body  of  the  word  of  which 
it  formed  a  part,  or  disjoined  from  it  by  a  full  or  a 
half  space  ;  in  the  archaistic  usage  of  the  i6th  and 
1 7th  centuries  the  general  practice  was  to  print  the 
compound  as  one  word,  without  hyphen.  In  this 
Dictionary  established  and  well-known  forms  such 
as  yclad,  yclept,  are  printed  without  hyphen,  but 
in  other  instances  the  convenience  of  the  reader 
has  been  consulted,  where  occasion  arises,  in  the 
avoidance  of  unhyphened  forms  where  these  would 
not  suggest  the  nature  of  tlie  word-formation. 

Compounds  of  the  prefix  spelt  with  y-  are  entered 
in  their  alphabetical  place,  whether  as  full  articles 
or  as  cro.ss-references.  Compounds  which  did  not 
come  down  late  enough  for  the  spelling  j»-  to  have 
become  established  with  them  have  been  entered 
in  their  place  in  the  letter  I :  see  l-l.  The  choice 
oiy-  (and  not  «-)  by  Spenser  and  other  archaists 
was  determined  by  the  prevalence  of  that  form  in 
the  texts  upon  which  he  modelled  his  language. 
There  are  a  few  instances  of  the  general  survival 
of  the  i-  form  till  a  late  date,  e.  g.  I-THEe  v.  ;  the 
retention  of  i-  in  Iwia  is  due  to  the  false  etymolo- 
gizing of  it  as  /  wis. 
The  original  (physical)  signification  of  the  prefix, 
'  with ',  '  together ',  without  admixture  of  trans- 
ferred meaning,  persists  in  some  OE.  words,  such 
as  gedrm^  lit.  that  which  is  drawn  together,  band, 
multitude  (cf.  Goth,  gadragan  to  heap  up  or  to- 
gether), gelafian  to  summon  together,  invite  (cf. 
Go\h.  galapdn  avfitaXtiv), ^enmnen  '  run  together ', 
coagulated  (cf.  Goth,  garinttan  to  come  together), 
le/Man  '  conjungere ',  to  join  together,  connect ; 
but  for  the  most  part  its  meaning  in  OE.  com- 
pounds falls  under  one  or  other  of  the  following 
categories,  which  are  arranged  in  the  probable 
order  of  their  development  in  primitive  Germanic : 
the  notion  of  physical  accompaniment  or  conjunc- 
tion passing  into  that  of  (i)  association  in  life, 
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occupation,  etc.,  and  hence,  of  suitability  or  appro- 
priateness,  and  (a)  collectivity,  the  final  stage 
being  (3)  a  perfective  or  intensive  notion  evolved 
in  some  measure  from  each  of  the  others. 

1.  The  associative  meaning  is  exemplified  by  two 
classes  of  words  in  OE  : 

a.  Designations  of  persons  associated  or  related 
by  birth,  family,  or  status,  such  as  gebedda  (I- 
beddb)  '  one  who  shares  a  bed  with  another ',  bed- 
fellow, consort,  f.  bedd  bed,  lefha  (Yfere,  Ferb 
sb.^)  '  one  who  goes  with  another'  {Jaran  to  go), 
companion,  gehdda  '  one  of  the  same  order  as 
another ',  fellow -minister,  f.  hdd  condition,  order, 
gesip  (cf.  Goth,  gasinpja,  OS.  gisitS,  OHG.  gisind) 
'  one  who  shares  a  voyage  with  another ',  com- 
panion, f.  sip  journey. 

b.  Adjectives  and  allied  substantives  denoting 
quality  or  condition,  in  which  the  purely  associative 
sense  readily  passes  into  that  of  appropriateness, 
convenience,  or  similarity,  such  as  gecynd  (I-clndh 
sb.)  nature,  gecynde  (I-cunde  a.)  natural,  ledi/e  (cf. 
Goth,  gaddbs)  becoming,  fit,  zemsec  well-matched, 
gemtecca  companion,  mate.  Match  sb.'^,  gemcua 
mate.  Make  sb.^,  gelic  lit.  related  in  form  to,  of 
the  same  form  as.  Like  a.,  Ylike,  gelica  an  equal, 
Ifmet  sb.,  measure,  proper  measure,  proportion, 
moderation,  gemet  adj.,  gentile  lit.  of  suitable 
measure,  fit,  proper.  Meet  a.,  gersede  lit.  suitably 
prepared  (see  I-kede,  I-redy  and  Ready  a.),  gesibb 
related,  1-sib(be,  geswige  harmonious,  getriewe 
holding  faith  with,  True. 

2.  Compounds  in  which  mutual  relation  is  im- 
plied form  a  link  between  the  associative  and  the 
collective  uses,  e.  g.  OE.  gefdn,  gefiend  (I-fkond) 
enemies,  gefriend  (I-freond)  friends,  gebrdSor  (I- 
BKOTHEREN)  brothers,  gesweostor  sisters,  gemigas 
kinsmen,  gescy  pair  of  shoes.  The  number  of  OE. 
words  of  purely  collective  meaning  is  not  large;  ex- 
amples are  gebsecu  back  parts,  gefylce  army,  troop, 
gevi&re,  pi.  gemkru  limits,  boundary,  getimbru  pi. 
building,  edifice,  gewkde  clothing,  I-wede,  ge- 
■wider,  pi.  gewidru  weather  (esp.  as  good  or  bad), 
storm  cf,  {0.  gewitter). 

b.  What  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  par- 
ticular development  of  the  collective  sense  appears 
in  the  OE.  generalizing  pronouns  and  corresponding 
adverbs,  gehwd  every  or  each  one  (cf.  I-hwat), 
gehwilc  each  or  every  one,  ME.  i{[)ch,  Ilk,  gehti 
somehow  or  other,  gehwkr  everywhere,  Ywhere, 
gehwider  in  any  or  every  direction.  Some  of  them 
were  reinforced  by  the  prefixing  of  d  ever,  e.  g. 
stghuid  each  or  every  one,  leghwseler  each  of  two, 
both.  Either,  ighwelc,  ME.  euch  (see  Each). 

3.  The  perfective  or  intensive  sense  is  found  in 
the  following  classes  of  words : 

a.  Substantives  denoting  the  result  of  an  action, 
a  stage  in  a  process,  or  a  particular  state,  as  OE. 
gemit  meeting.  Moot  sb.^,  gemynd  (cf.  L.  comme- 
viint)  memory,  remembrance.  Mind  J(5.i,  gesibb 
relationship,  gesihp  I-sigbt,  Sight,  geswell  swel- 
ling. Swell  sb.,  gcweorc  working,  what  is  done  or 
built,  fortification,  Work  sb.,  gewilnes  testimony, 
I-witness,  Witness  sb.,  gewrit  what  is  written, 
writing,  I-wRiT,  Writ. 

b.  Adjectives  denoting  a  state,  as  geclkne  pure, 
gehdl  Whole,  ^«««i^  uninjured,  Sound  a. 

c.  Verbs  which  denote  achievement  of  a  result, 
the  attainment  of  a  stage  in  a  process,  or  a  special 
limitation  of  the  general  sense  of  the  simple  verb. 
The  force  of  the  prefix  is  clearly  recognizable  in 
examples  like  OE.  geetan  to  eat  up,  consume, 
*  comedere  ',  gestigan  to  mount  up,  '  conscendere ', 
and  esp.  in  such  pairs  as  seman  to  run,  geternan 
to  gain  by  running,  dscian,frignan  to  ask,  gedscian, 
gefrignan  to  learn,  beran  to  carry,  geberan  to  bring 
forth,  faran  to  go,  gefaran  to  depart  this  life,  die, 
to  get  by  going,  occupy,  rsecan  to  stretch  forth, 
offer,  gersecan  to  reach,  obtain,  rldan  to  ride,  ge- 
ridan  to  reach  as  by  riding,  get  into  one's  power, 
weorpan  to  become,  be,  geweorpan  impers.  to  be 
agreed,  gdn  to  go,  gegdn  to  attain  to,  get,  occupy, 
winnan  to  fight,  strive,  gewinnan  to  win.  But  in 
many  instances  no  difference  of  meaning  is  discer- 
nible between  the  simplex  and  the  compound,  e.g. 
beorgan,  gebeorgan  to  protect,  hdtan,  gehdtan  to 
call,  name,  command,  promise,  livipan,  gelimpan 
to  happen,  secgan,  gesecgan  to  say,  tell.  There 
are  also  some  causative  compounds,  as  gebkan  to 
make  good,  improve.  Beet  v.,  gefortian  to  further 
(see  Kwavo),  gehefigian  to  make  heavy.  Of  such 
verbs  many  did  not  survive  except  in  their  pa.  pples. 
into  the  ME.  period ;  others  survived  only  till 
about  1300,  and  that  in  southern  areas;  a  certain 
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number,  snch  as  ithUran  Ybkrb,  t'^ltn  Ysek, 
continued  in  use  in  present  and  past  tenses  till 
1400  or  later;  very  few  lasted  till  1500  or  beyond. 
But  from  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  onwards 
archaizing  poets  created  (orlg.  after  pa.ppl.  forms) 
new  formations  in  which  the  prefix  was  meanmg- 
less.     Such  are  ycUpe  (after  ycUpf),  yglaumt,  and 
yshrilUd  (Spenser),  >i:Aar/»'rf,  ysprout  (Robinson  s 
Mary  Magdalene),  ysUir  (Gosson),  ydrop  (Henr;)r 
More) ;  there  are  also  pres.pples.  like  backviUes 
ycausing  and  Milton's  star-ypointing. 
4.  The  use  of  perfective  or  completive  ge-  had 
its  most  extensive  development  in  the  formation  of 
pa.  pples.,  a  function  common  to  the  Low  German 
and  High  German  groups  but  not  found  in  Gothic 
and  Scandinavian.    The  prefix  could  be  employed 
with  any  uncomponnded  verb,  but  the  verbs  corresp. 
to  OE.  bringan  to  bring,  cuman  to  come, /ndan  to 
find,  weorpan  to  become,  did  not  normally  take  it. 
In  OE.  and  in  ME.  (where  the  prefix  continued  in 
full  use)  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine  whether 
a  particular  pa.  pple.  with  ^e-  (i-,  y-)  belongs  to 
a  simple  verb  or  to  its  compound  with  ^e-. 
In  OE.  the  prefix  was  employed  in  forms  derived 
from  Latin,  as  (Cplan/od  •=  plan/aius.     Similarly 
in  ME.  it  was  freely  employed  with  verbs  of  French 
origin,  as  yiaplised, yilamed,  ycinumcysed,  ichsed, 
igrantid,  ikupled,  ymartred,  yoccupied,  ipaied,  i- 
passed,  irobbtt,  isturbed,  isued,  isustened,  iwarised. 
Early  loanwords  from  Scandinavian  also  took  it, 
as  itaien  (12th  cent.). 
It  came  down  into  ME.  as  a  peculiar  character- 
istic of  the  language  of  the  south  and  west-midland 
regions,  and  examples  are  consequently  abundant 
in  such  texts  as  (in  the  13th  cent.)  Layamon's  Brut, 
the  texts  of '  the  Katherine  group ',  Owl  and  Night- 
ingale, Robert  of  Gloucester,  (in  the  14th  cent.) 
Ayenbite,  Shoreham's    poems.    Piers    Plowman, 
Trevisa's  works.  Sir  Ferumbras,  (in  the  15th  cent.) 
Yonge's  translation  (Anglo-Irish)  of  Secreta  Secre- 
torum  and  the  anonymous  Two  Cookery  Books 
(E.E.T.S.);    its   frequency  in  Lydgate   is  pre- 
sumably due  to  metrical  exigencies  and  to  imita- 
tion of  Chaucer,  in  whom  it  is  fairly  common, 
whereas  it  is  almost  entirely  absent  from  the  works 
of  Gower.     In  the  i6th  century  it  was  adopted  as 
an  archaistic  feature  from  Chaucer  and  Lydgate 
by  many  poetical  writers,  among  whom  are  Phaer, 
Sylvester,  Arthur  Hall,  and,  above  all,  Spenser. 
In  the  17th  cent.  Henry  More  is  a  prominent  user 
of  these  pa.  pples.,  and  in  the  i8th  cent.  Thomson 
and  other  Spenserians  have  many  examples.   Some 
of  the  most  commonly  occurring  words  are  ybent, 
ybound,  ybrought,  yclad,  yclept,  ydight,  ydrad, 
ypent,  ypight,  ywrought. 

In  modem  dialects  its  use  in  the  form  a  (a)  ex- 
tends over  a  triangular  area  of  which  the  angles 
lie  in  Worcestershire,  Surrey,  and  Cornwall ;  it  is 
found  also  in  Pembrokeshire  and  Wexford.  Modem 
examples  of  dialectal  usage  are : — 

ij68  Howell  Arbar  of  Amitie  36b,  In  husbandry,  icbam 
truely,  ycounted  to  excell.     160s  London  Prodigal  iv.  i. 
E  3  b,  Such  a  Icrripoope  as  thick  ych  was  nere  a  sarued. 
c  i«40  John  Smvth  Dtscr.  Hundr.  Berkeley  (1885)  23  A 
native   tiundreder,  bcinge   asked   where  bee  was  borne, 
answeretb,  where  shu'd  y  bee  y  bore,  but  at  Berkeley  hums, 
And  there,  begis,  each  was  y  bore.    Or  thus,  Each  was  'ge- 
boren  at  Berkeley  burns,    1746  Exmoor  Courtship  (E.D.  S.) 
326  Tha  hast  a  creem*d  ma  Yearms,  and  a  most  a  host  ma 
Neck.    1863  Barnes  Dorset  ffiat.  27,  I  shall've  a-meade. 
Ibid.  Gloss.,  A-zel,  set,  or  planted.    1886  W.  Som.  Word-bk., 
Adood,  done, 
5.  In  OE.  If-  was  used  in  the  formation  of  adjs. 
from  substantival  stems  to  express  the  possession 
of,  or  being  provided  with,  something,  as  gcfeax 
having  hair  (of  a  certain  colour),  leheort  courageous, 
Ifstence  odorous,  gewurms  purulent  (f.  wur/ns  cor- 
ruption ;  cf.  Goth,  gascohs  shod),  but  esp.  with  the 
ppl.  ending  -od,  -ed,  as  gefeaxod  (beside  gefeaxen) 
having  hair,  lehehnod,  gehilmed  helmeted,  gehymd 
homed,  gesperod  armed  with  a  spear.    The  number 
of  the  latter  was  added  to  in  ME.,  e.  g.  ybonchyd 
humped,  (^viet)  ycheryd  well-favoured,  ifetSered  (cf. 
OE.  iffeterian).   Headed,   iletSered,  ypavylyound, 
iteiled,  {old)  i-yurid ;  in  some  instances  the  forms 
with  tlie  prefix  are   the  more   original  forms  of 
such  adjs. :   see  e.  g.  Feathebed,  Leaded,  Lea- 
TEEBED,  Tailed,  Yeaeed.     A  few  compounds  of 
this  class  were  coined  by  archaists  of  the  i6th 
century;  e.g.  ycrested {K.  Hall,  1581). 
-y  suffix  1  (Forms :  1  -is,  2-5  -i,  4-6  -ye,  4-7 
-ie,  4-  -7,6-  now  only  in  certain  cases  -ey),  de- 
scending from  the  OE.  adj.  suffix  -?/,  which  repre- 
sents tmder  a  common  form  two  OTeut.  suffixes 
•-j^o-,  -aga-,  still  distinguishable  in  OE.  by  the 
presence  or  absence  respectively  of  mutation  of  the 
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stem  vowel  of  the  sb.  to  which  it  is  added,  e.g. 
m6dit  Moody  :-  *mddaga;  f.  *moda-  Mood  sb.\ 
mihtiz  Mights-  :-  *mahtlga.,  !.  *mahtiz  Might, 
j/rtK(^  Stony  beside  stmnig,  purstig  hts\ie  Pyrsttg 
Thirsty. 

OTeut  *-fM-,  -ara-  iire  diSferentiated  forms  of  Indo-eur. 
.go.  CSkr.  .k%:  Gr.  -«o-,  L.  -c«-)  arising  from  application  of 
the  suffix  to  I-  and  a-  stems  respectively.    In  other  leut. 
laneuages  the  following  forms  are  found:  Olns.  -ig,  Ub. 
,?,  (MDu.  .is,-ich.  Ti^-ig),  OHG.-fg  OAHG-tg,  -eg,  -ec 
G.  -ig),  ON.  -igr,  Goth,  -eigs,  -igs:  0&..ag,  OHG. -af^,  -ah, 
ON.'agr,  Goth,  -ags,  .ahs;  also  OHG.  -uh,  ON.  -ugr, 
Goth.  .ugs. 
When  the  suffix  is  appended  to  a  sb.  ending  my, 
the  convention  of  modern  spelling  requires  it  to  be 
spelt  -ey,  as  in  clayey,  skyey,  wheyey.     When  the 
sb.  ends  in  -e  preceded  by  a  vowel,  the  e  is  re- 
tained, as  bluey,  gluey ;  in  other  cases  there  may  be 
variation,  as  homey,  homy,  liney,  liny,  nosey,  nosy. 
1.  The  general  sense  of  this  suffix  is  '  having  the 
qualities  of  or  'full  of  that  which  is  denoted  by 
the  sb.  to  which  it  is  added,  as  icy  =  (i)  of  the 
nature  of,  having  the  appearance,  hardness,  cold- 
ness, slipperiness,  transparency,   etc.  of  ice;    (2) 
full  of  or  covered  with  ice.     In  OE.  there  was  a 
very  large  number  of  such  adjs.,  many  of  which 
have  a  continuous  history  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present  day ;  in  the  case  of  some,  however, 
e.  g.  clayey,  icy,  rainy,  wintry,  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant gap  in  the  evidence,  which  suggests  that  they 
may  have  dropped  out  of  use  and  have  been  formed 
afresh  later.   There  are  some  noteworthy  instances 
of  new  formations  in  late  OE.,  e,  g.  dohtig  Doughty 
replacing  dyktig,  dustig  Dusty,  sndwig  Snowy  re- 
placing sndwlic.    To  several  OE.  adjs.  in  -ig  there 
were  parallel  formations  in  -iht,  as  isig,  isiht  icy, 
sandig,  sandiht  sandy,  pornig,  }orniht  and.  Pymiht 
thorny ;  the  disappearance  of  this  latter  suffix  left 
freer  scope  of  development  for  the  forms  in  -?^. 
InME.  the  number  of  these  derivatives  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  at  first  greatly  increased ;  the 
following  fresh  coinages  are  exemplified  first  from 
texts  before  1300,  dready,  fiery,  frighiy,  hairy  (cf. 
OE.  haeriht),  happy,  needy,  sleepy  (but  cf.  OE.  iin- 
slsepig),  tidy  (1:1250  =  in  good  condition)  ;  there 
are  occasional  parasynthetic  compounds,  as  sort- 
leui  short-lived.     The   addition   of  the  suffix   to 
non-native  sbs.  is  at  least  as  early  as  the  13th  cent., 
e.  g.  savoury  in  the  Ancren  Riwle.  The  fourteenth 
cent.,  esp.  the  later  half,  was  prolific  in  new  forma- 
tions; to  this  period  belong  angry,  bushy,  earthy, 
fatty, flowery,  heady,  hearty,  milky,  miry,  mouldy, 
mucky,  naughty,  smoky,  sweaty,  and  many  more. 
The  sixteenth  cent,  was  also  a  prolific  period  ;  to 
it  belong,  e.g.,  cottony,  frothy,  dirty,  healthy,  leafy 
(but  leavy  is  15th  cent.),  mealy,  saucy,  sugary,  viny, 
woolly,  yeasty.     Others,  such  as  bzMy,  measly, 
noisy  (Dryden),  peppery,  racy,  skyey  are  recorded 
first  from  the  17th  cent. 
Later  new  derivatives  tend  in  a  large  measure  to 
be   colloquial,  undignified,  or  trivial,   as  bumpy, 
dumpy,  flighty,    hammy,    liney,    loopy,    lumpy, 
lungy,  messy,  oniony,  treey,  verminy,  vipery;  some 
are  from  verbs,  as  dangly.   Contextually,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  adj.  may  be  narrowed  in  any  direction, 
as  mousy  =  (i)  resembling  a  mouse,  (2)  quiet  as 
a  mouse,  or  (3)  infested  with  mice.    A  sense  '  ad- 
dicted to'  (cf.  3),  as  in  booky,  doggy,  horsy,  is  of 
modern  growth. 

i8so  Thackeray  Contrib.  to  Punch  Wks.  1900  VI.  163 
Grizzel  bad  brought  me  an  oniony  knife  to  cut  the  bread. 
i860  Mes.  Whitney  We  Girls  u.  Bedsteads  and  wasbstands 
and  bureaus— the  very  things  that  made  up-stairs  look  so 
very  bedroomy.  1891  M.  Mubiel  Dowie  Girl  in  harp.  xl. 
144  Fretwork  brackets  and  crystal  dangly  things. 
2.  In  the  15th  cent.,  if  not  earlier,  certain  mono- 
syllabic adjs.  were  extended  by  means  of  this  suffix, 
app.  with  the  design  of  giving  them  a  more 
adjectival  appearance,  e.  g.  hugy  f.  huge,  leany  i. 
lean.  The  majority  of  such  words  arose  in  the 
i6th  and  17th  cent.;  examples  are  :  bleaky,  chilly, 
cooly,  dusky,  fainty,  haughty,  hoary,  lanky,  paly 
adj.l,  plumpy,  slighty,  slippery,  stouty,  swarly, 
thicky,  vasty.  In  this  application  the  suffix  has 
not  infrequently  come  to  express  much  the  same 
notion  as  -ish ;  this  is  particularly  so  with  colour- 
epithets,  as  blacky,  yellaivy,  and  esp.  when  these 
are  used  quasi-advb.,  as  greeny-blue,  bluey-green, 
reddy-brown. 
3.  As  early  as  the  13th  c.  this  suffix  began  to  be 
used  with  verb-stems  to  express  the  meaning  'in- 
clined or  apt  to'  do  something,  or  '  giving  occasion 
to'  a  certain  action;  in  the  Ancren  Riwle  alone 
we  have  slibbri,  sliddri,  sluggi,  slummi.  Chaucer 
has  sleepy  =  soporific  In  the  16th  cent,  arose 
choky,  drowsy,  slippy,  sticky ;  later  we  find  blowy, 
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clingy,  floaty,  quavery,  rollicky.    The  immediate 
etymon  of  such  adjs.  cannot  always  be  ascertained. 
4.  From  the  early  years  of  the   19th  cent,  the 
suffix  has  been  used  still  more  freely  in  nonce-words 
designed  to  connote  such  characteristics  of  a  person 
or  thing  as  call  for  condemnation,  ridicule,  or  con- 
tempt ;  hence  such  adjs.  as  beery,  catty,  churchy, 
jumpy,  newspapery,  piggy,  tinny. 
-y  suffix  2  (1-3  -ian,  -ijan,  -ia,  2-4  -ien,  -ie, 
3  -ijen,  -e^en,  -ye(n,  -in,  3-4  -i,  4-5  -ey,  8  -oe,  3- 
-y)  represents  OE.  infin.  ending -raw  of  the  2nd  class 
of  weak  verbs  (having  pa.  t.  in  -ode  and  pa.  pple. 
in  -od),  corresp.   to  OFris.  -ia,   OS.  -Sian,  -$n, 
(MLG.,  MDu.  -en),  OHG.  -Sn  (MHG.,  G.  -en), 
Goth.  -6n  :—  OTeut.  *-djan.     This  class  of  verbs 
is  denominative ;  e.  g.  OE.  sealfian  to  anoint  :— 
*saltdjan,  f.  *saWd  ointment,  salve,  hearpian  to 
harp,  f.  hearp  harp,  and  contains  many  intrans. 
verbs  derived  from  adjs.,  e.g.  cdlian  to  be  cool 
(=  OS.  cSlSn) :-  *koldjan,  f.  *kdluz  cool,  nearwian 
to  be  narrow,  f.  nearu  narrow ;   it  was  swelled 
in  prehistoric  OE.  by  the  passing  over  to  it  of 
many  verbs  that  orig.  belonged  to  the  -asjan  class, 
as  hdtian :—  *hatdjan,  -ajan  to  hate  (cf.  OHG. 
ha^pn  beside  ha^^hi).    Adoptions  of  foreign  verbs 
were  regularly  taken  into  this  class,  e.  g.  OE.  fer- 
sian  to  versify,  {jf)temprian  to  moderate,  offrian 
to  sacrifice. 

By  the  13th  century  this  suffix  had  become  re- 
stricted to  the  southern  and  western  districts  of 
England,  and  in  the  course  of  the  century  became 
generalized  in  those  parts  as  the  infin.  ending  of 
all  verbs  of  whatever  origin.  The  following  are 
some  examples  of  the  extension  of  its  use:  in 
verbs  orig.  belonging  to  other  conjugations,  brukien 
(OE.  briican)  to  enjoy,  nemni  (OE.  nemnan)  to 
name  (Layamon) ;  in  new  derivatives  on  native 
stems,  chap/art  to  chaffer  (Ayenbite),  grundien  to 
sink  (Layamon),  kni^ii  to  knight  (King  Horn) ; 
in  verbs  from  Scandinavian,  Icutin  (ON.  lasta)  to 
blame,  trosti  (Ayenbite);  in  verbs  from  French, 
not  only  those  in  -ier,  -ir,  -ire  (the  similarity  of 
which  to  the  ME.  suffix  would  naturally  suggest 
adoption  into  the  -ien  conjugation),  boili  (OF. 
boillir)  to  boil,  consenti  (OF,  consenlir),  herberji 
(OF.  herbergier)  to  harbour,  saisi  (OF.  saisir)  to 
seize,  trety  (OF.  traitier)  to  treat — including  those 
of  the  -iss-  conjugation,  norisi,  norischei  (OF. 
noriss-)  to  nourish,  perissy  (OF.  periss-)  to  perish 
— but  many  also  of  other  classes,  anuri  (OF. 
anourer)  to  worship,  fatisie  (OF.  fauser)  to  fail, 
granti  (AF.  graunter)  to  grant,  ioyni  (OF.  ioign-) 
to  join,  tempti  (OF.  tempter)  to  tempt  (these  forms 
occur  in  various  texts  from  Layamon  to  Ayenbite). 
This  suf5x  has  been  in  continuous  use  in  the 
south-west  until  the  present  day,  when  it  is  the 
regular  infin.  ending  of  verbs  when  used  intrans. 
in  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Dorset. 
Ex.imples  and  illustrations  since  1400  are: — 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  7  Gadere  alle  lie  kreme  in  )« 
clothe,  an  let  honey  on  an  pyn.  Ibid.  31  Take  Porke  or 
Beef,  wbelier  |)e  lykey.  1484  Yatton  Churchw.  Ace.  (Som. 
Rec.  Soc.)  115  To  costs  to  rydy  for  the  Chals  that  waste 
ystole  xij''.  1746  Exmoor  Scolding  (E.D.S.)  J43  Thee  wut 
ruckee,  and  squattee,  and  doattee  in  the  Chimley  Coander 
lick  an  Axwaddle.  1825  Jennings  Observ.  Dial.  IK  Eng. 
7  Another  peculiarity  is  that  of  attaching  to  many  of  the 
common  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mode,  as  well  as  to  some 
other  parts  of  different  conjugations,  the  letter  y.  Thus  it 
is  very  common  to  say  /  can't  sewy,  I  can't  uursy,  he  can  t 
rcapy,  he  cant  saivy  ;  as  well  as  to  sewy,  to  nursy,  to  reapy, 
to  sawy,  &c  but  never,  I  think,  without  an  auxiliary  verb, 
or  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  to.  1863  Barnes  Dorset  Dial. 
28  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  Dorset  the  verb  takes  y  only 
when  it  is  absolute,  and  never  with  an  .iccusative  case.  We 
may  say, '  Can  ye  zewy  ? '  but  never  '  Wull  ye  zewy  up  iheSse 
zeam!'  '  Wull  ye  zew  up  thease  zcam?'  would  be  good 
Dorset.  Belonging  to  this  use  of  the  free  infinitive  j/ended 
verbs,  is  another  kindred  one,  the  showing  of  a  repetition  or 
habit  of  the  action,  as '  How  the  dog  do  jumpy,  i.e.  keep 
jumping.  '  The  child  do  like  to  whippy,'  amuse  himself  with 
whipping.  'Idle  cbap.  He'll  do  nothen  but  vishy,  (spend  his 
time  in  fishing,)  if  you  do  leave  en  alwone. '  '  He  do  markety, 
He  attends  market. 

-y  s^^ffix^i  (also  3-7  -ie,  4-6  -ye)  represents 
ultimately,  through  F.  -ie.  Com.  Romanic  -ia  =  L. 
-la,  which  comprised  under  one  graphic  form  the 
Greek  suffixes  -I'a  and  -ua,  as  in  L.  mania  =  Gr. 
^ai-ia,  whence  F.  manie,  ME.  Manie,  L.  sym- 
pathia  =  Gz.  avfivaBfia,  whence  F.  sympathie,  Eng. 
Sympathy.  Romanic  -ia  displaced  L.  '-fa  and 
became  a  living  formative  for  abstract  nouns  of 
quality  or  condition ;  e.  g.  in  OF.  from  corteis 
(Courteous)  was  formed  corteisie  Courtesy,  from 
fol  (Fooh),  folic  Folly,  from  gelos{]¥.AhOva),gelosu 
Jealousy,  and  the  like.  Wlien  learned  adoptions 
were  made  of  L.  nouns  in  '-fa,  this  suffix  was  also 
represented  by  -ie,  and  so  assimilated  to  -ia;  e.g. 
F.  furie  Fuby,  ad.  h.furia  (whence  also  organic 
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OF.  fuire).  In  AF.  preference  was  given  to  such 
forms  as  these  over  popular  or  semi-popular  forms, 
e.  g.  AF.  accidie,  glorie,  estorie,  viciorie  =  central 
F.  accide,  gloire,  esioire,  victoire,  L.  or  nied.L. 
accidia,  gloria,  hisloria  (Gr.  iaTopia),  victoria ;  it 
is  the  AF.  forms  of  such  words  that  were  adopted 
into  English  (see  Accidie,  Glokt,  Stort,Victory). 

There  were  various  new  formations  in  late  or 
med.L.,  in  Romanic,  or  in  individual  Romance  lan- 
guages ;  examples  are  Romanic  *libraria  LiBBABT, 
*poei{a  {ioT  poesis)  Poesy,  OF.  navie  Navy. 

This  suffix  has  never  been  in  English  a  prolific 
formative,  but  from  time  to  time  new  coinages 
have  been  made,  e.  g.  in  the  14th  cent,  beggerie 
Beggary  and  in  the  i6th  Coopery  (^coojjer's 
work  or  ware),  f.  beggar  and  cooper,  both  doubtless 
furthered  by  the  prevalence  of  the  suffix  -ERY. 
Nonce-words  like  orphany  and  tenanty  are  of  doubt- 
ful status,  but  the  correspondence  of  adjs.  in  -ic  and 
-ous  to  sbs.  in  -y  has  made  possible  in  modem 
times  the  formation  after  Gr.  types  of  such  words 
as  brcuhycephaly,gymnospermy, synchrony,  syntony 
from  brachycephalic,  gymnospermous,  synchronous, 
syntonic.  The  domain  of  the  suffix  is  much  en- 
larged by  its  constituting  the  final  element  of  many 
compound  suffixes,  which  receive  separate  treatment 
in  this  Dictionary  in  their  alphabetical  places ;  e.  g. 

-ACT,  -CY,  -KBT,  -GBAPHT,  -LATET,  -LOOT,  -MACHT, 
-PATHY,  -PHAGT,  -PHILT,  -BY,  -TOMY,  -TOKY. 

Many  important  sbs.  having  this  suffix  appear  as 
English  adoptions  of  French  words  in  the  13th 
century,  as  barony,  blasphemy,  company,  courtesy, 
felony,  folly,  jealousy,  litany,  story,  villainy; 
others,  such  as  comedy  and  tragedy,  fury,  glory, 
harmony,  honesty,  library,  melancholy,  memory, 
misery,  navy,  victory  date  from  the  14th  century  ; 
in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  another  series  of 
borrowings  from  French  or  from  Latin  appears, 
such  2ii  family,  industry,  irony,  liturgy,  modesty. 

The  majority  denote  a  state,  condition,  or  quality ; 
others  denote  an  activity  or  a  result  of  it,  as 
blasphemy,  felony,  fury,  harmony,  history,  liturgy, 
vtemory,  phantasy,  poesy,  victory.  From  either 
signification  a  definitely  concrete  meaning  may  be 
readily  developed,  which  is  found  in  barony  (  = 
baronial  domain,  body  of  barons),  company ,  family , 
library,  navy,  sacristy,  etc.  The  concrete  applica- 
tion is  abundantly  illustrated  also  by  names  of 
countries,  as  fArmony  (Armenia),  Italy,  \  Syrie 
(Syria),  Brittany;  cf.  -lA  suffix"^. 

-y  suffix  *,  representing,  first  through  AF.  forms 
in  -ie,  later  by  direct  adaptation,  L.  -ium,  which 
was  added  to  verbal  roots  (primarily  i-  and  t- 
$tems)  to  denote  an  act,  as  in  benefcium  well- 
do'igi  good  action,  f.  benefcfre  to  do  good,  collo- 
quium conference,  conversation,  f.  colloqul  to  speak 
with,  gaudium  joy,  f.  gaudere  to  rejoice,  suspirium 
sigh,  f  suspirare  to  sigh.  The  earliest  derivatives 
of  this  formation  that  .were  introduced  into  English 
are  remedy  (Ancren  Riwle),  through  AF.  remedie, 
from  L.  remedium,  and  \  scurilegy  (early  14th  c), 
from  AF.  *sacrilegie  or  L.  sacrilegium.  To  both 
of  these  there  are  parallel  forms,  f  remede  and 
sacrilege,  derived  from  continental  Fr.  forms 
remede  and  sacrilege;  there  are  several  similar 
pairs,  of  which  the  shorter  form  represents  a  con- 
tinental Fr.  form,  the  longer  the  corresponding 
AF.  form  or  the  orig.  Latin,  viz.  -faugurel  and 
augury,  benefice  and  f  beneficie  (rare),  t  colloque 
and  colloquy,  empire  (F.  empire)  and  ^empety 
(AF.  emperie,  L.  imperium),  homicide  sb.2  and 
\homicidie  (rare),  \ perjure  sb.*  (rare)  and  per- 
jury, -^subside  (^  14.SO-1553)  and  subsidy;  fin- 
geny  '  mind ',  '  intellect '  has  its  etymological 
doublet  in  engine  '  native  talent,  genius,  ingenuity, 
mechanical  contrivance'.  Most  of  these  words, 
together  with  obloquy,  came  into  the  language 
before  1 500.  f  Relevy  sb.l  (med.  L.  relevium)  and 
Sttspiry  (L.  suspirium)  are  rarities ;  gaudy,  though 
partly  from  L.  gaudium,  is  prob.  of  mixed  origin  ; 
the  derivation  of  larceny  is  somewhat  obscure. 
Horology  *  (beside  horologe)  and  mystery  1  are 
derived,  through  the  medium  of  L.  -ium,  from 
Greek  forms  having  the  cognate  termination  -lov. 

This  cannot  be  said  to  nave  been  at  any  time 
a  living  suffix  in  Eng.,  but  there  appears  to  have 
been  reminiscence  of  its  function,  combined  with 
the  false  analogy  of  words  in  -BY,  in  the  coining  of 
a  few  nouns  from  verbs  ending  in  an  r-sound,  viz. 
enquery  {c  1440),  inquery,  inquiry  (i6th  c),  f.  en- 
quere,  inquire,  expiry  (from  1752)  {.expire,  and 
a  rare  transpiry  f.  transpire.  Entreaty  (i6th  c.) 
is  f.  entreat  vb.  on  the  analogy  of  treat,  treaty. 
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-y  suffix^,  representing  AF.,  OF.  -e,  -ee,  mod.F. 
-/,  -/«  :—  L.  -dtu-,  -ata-  (see  -ate',  -ate  ^). 

a.  In  sbs.  ■=  -ATE  1,  as  in  (i)  County  1,  OF.  counte, 
F.  comti,  L,  comitdtus,  f.  comit-,  comes  count,  Duchy, 
P'.  duch/,  L.  ducdtus,  f.  due-,  dux  duke.  Treaty, 
F.  trail  J,  L.  tracidtus,  f.  tracidre  lo  treat,  (ii)  Akmy, 
F.  armie,  Romanic  *armata  armed  force,  f.  armdre 
to  arm,  Deliveby,  AF.  delivree,  ppl.  sb.  f.  de- 
livrer  to  deliver.  Entry,  F.  entrk,  Romanic  *in- 
trdta,  f.  intrare  to  enter. 

This  suffix  is  represented  under  other  forms  in  certain 
words,  e.g.  assignee,  cpitimittee,  refugee  (F.  assign^,  co. 
tititf,  refugif),  attorney  (OF.  atoriti),  alley,  journey,  valley 
(F.  atlie,  journie,  vallee). 

b.  In  adjs.  =  -ATE  2,  as  in  easy,  OF.  a««V  (F. 
aisi),  i.  aisier  to  ease.  There  are  few  general 
adjs.  of  this  kind,  but  there  is  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  heraldic  descriptive  terms  having  this  ter- 
mination, the  earliest  example  of  which  \%  jerownde 
(14th  cent.),  gerundi  (1486),  Gybonny,  a.  OK. 
geroni,  gironni,  f.  giron  Gykon.  Early  adoptions 
of  this  class  have  the  ending  -e,  later  -ee,  and  (as 
early  as  the  Book  of  St.  Albans,  i486)  often  -i, 
later  -y.  With  some,  -y  has  become  the  regular 
form,  as  barry,  bendy,  fretty,  fusilly,  gyronny, 
lozengy,  nowy,  paly  adj.2,  sarcelly ;  others  are 
found  commonly  with  either  -i,  -ie,  -ee,  or  -y,  as 
botoni{e,  -y,  cheeky,  chequee,  nibuU,  -y,  tennS,  -y, 
unde{e,  undy;  others,  of  more  modem  introduction, 
usually  retain  the  French  spelling,  as  coupi,  dan- 
cettJ{e  (cf.  f  dancy),  icartell,  renversi,  semie ;  some 
have  been  anglicized  with  the  native  ppl.  suffix, 
either  temporarily  or  permanently,  as  ■\besantid 
(  =  bezanty),  escarteled,  paled  ppl.  adj.l,  resarcelled, 
sarcelled.  In  wavy  (after  undy)  we  have  a  rare 
instance  of  an  analogical  use  of  the  suffix  with  a 
sb.  of  native  origin. 

-y  suffix  6,  -ie  (also  7-8  -ee,  7-  -ey),  used  to 
form  pet  names  and  familiar  diminutives.  The 
forms  -y  and  -ie  are  now  almost  equally  common 
in  proper  names  as  such,  but  in  a  few  instances 
one  or  other  spelling  is  preferred,  as  Annie,  Betty, 
Sally  (rather  than  Anny,  Bettie,  Sallie) ;  in  the 
transferred  applications  of  these,  a.^  jemmy,  tommy, 
dicky,  and  the  like,  -y  prevails ;  in  general  hypo- 
coristic  forms  -ie  is  the  favourite  spelling  after 
Scottish  usage,  as  dearie,  mousie.  The  use  of  -ey 
is  subject  to  the  same  rales  as  for  -T  suffix  1. 

Theuse  of  this  suffix  in  pet  forms  of  propernamesis 
found  in  Sc.  as  early  as  1400 ;  and  in  the  15th  and 
i6th  centuries  instances  become  frequent ;  examples 
are  Cryste,  Cristi  (f.  Cristin,  Cristian),  Pery  (f.  Pere 
Ve.^es),  Sandy  (f.  Sandre  ioi  Alisandre  Alexander), 
Jamy  (f.  James),  Michy  (f.  Michel),  Richy  (f. 
Richard,  Roby  (f.  Robert),  Edi  (f.  Ede,  Ade 
Adam),  Anny  (f.  Anne),  Bessy  (f.  Elizabeth). 
Such  names  were  prob.  modelled  orig.  upon  forms 
like  Davy,  Mathy  (=  OF.  Davi,  Mathi),  which 
have  the  appearance  of  being  pet  forms  of  David, 
Mathou.  (Many  have  survived  in  Sc.  surnames, 
as  Christie,  Eadie,  Pirrie,  Ritchie,  Christison, 
Mathieson,  Robison ;  Davy  occurs  as  a  surname 
in  English  use  in  the  early  14th  cent.) 

The  formation  was  greatly  extended  in  Scottish 
and  English  use ;  whence  Annie,  Billy,  Carrie  (f. 
Caroline),C^i.ViiAtoiCm.'&VE.i,Fanny(J.Erances), 
Jackt,  Jenny,  Jimmy,  Johnny,  Nanny,  Nellie  (f. 
Ellen),  Patty,  Reggie  (f.  Reginald),TomiY,  IVillie. 
Many  female  names  have  corresponding  forms  in 
Du.  names  with  the  suffix  -je,  as  in  huisje  little 
house,  f.  //««V House  sbX;  e.g.  Betty,  Elsie,  Hetty, 
Katy,  Lottie,  Matty,  Sally  correspond  to  Du.  Betje, 
Elsje,Jetje,  Kaatje,  Lotje,  Matje,  Sellie;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  historical  contact. 

The  earliest  recorded  instances  of  the  use  of  such 
proper  names  as  appellatives  are  Scottish  and  be- 
long to  the  beginning  of  the  l6th  century :  viz. 
Lowrie  (f.  Lowrens  Laurence)  used  for  '  fox ' ; 
Katy  and  Kitty  (f.  Katherine),  with  the  meaning 
'  lass,  wench',  tending  to  a  specifically  depreciatory 
sense, '  wanton,  loose  woman  ',  which  senses  belong 
also  to  the  1 8th  century  Molly  and  Nanny  (as  in 
Nanny-house  brothel) ;  a  few  female  names,  viz. 
Molly  and  (dialectally)  Peggy,  have  been  used  to 
designate  an  effeminate  type  of  man. 

The  application  of  the  female  names  to  birds 
dates,  according  to  our  evidence,  from  the  close 
of  the  i6th  century ;  the  wren  is  designated  by 
Kitty  and  (more  commonly)  yi;»«>' ;  in  1616  Ben 
Jonson  calls  a  parrot  Polly ;  in  modem  dialects 
Peg^y  is  applied  to  various  warblers  and  the  pied 
wagtail,  and  Betty  to  the  hedge-sparrow.  Then, 
in  the  course  of  the  17th  century,  these  names 
came  to  be  applied  to  various  mechanical  con- 
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trivances,  among  which  machines  for  spinning 
processes  and  the  burglar's  jemmy  are  prominent. 
This  transference  of  application  is  illustrated  by 
Betty  (a  burglar's  jemmy,  I'loo),  Jenny  (in  Spin- 
ning-jenny, 1783),  Jinny  (a  stationary  engine  at 
a  mine),  Peggy  (a  washing-tub  dolly,  in  various 
dialects). 
Among  male  names  the  following  are  typical : 
Johnny  is  used  for  fellow,  chap,  Jemmy  for  the 
burglar's  weapon,  Billy  for  a  roving  machine ; 
Bobby,  Charley,  Dicky,  Geordie,  Jacky,  Jockey, 
Tommy  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  modes  of  appli- 
cation. 


The  first  known  instance  of  the  application  of  the 
suffix  to  a  common  noun  is  Laddie  which  appears 
in  1546  in  the  form  laddy,  used  by  John  Bale ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  until  the  i8th  century  of 
the  generalization  of  -y  for  pet  diminutives.  Early 
instances  are  dummie  (1595),  grannie  (1663), 
dearie  (1C81),  mousie  (16^3,  Sc.) ;  laddie, lassie,ani 
sweetie  were  used  by  Allan  Ramsay,  and  these,  with 
Burns's  birdie  and  mousie,  helped  to  popularize 
such  formations  in  English  generally ;  hence  the 
appearance  in  the  late  rSth  and  early  19th  century 
oi  cooky,  doggie,  froggy,  mannie,  slavey.  In  blacky 
and  darky  =  '  nigger '  there  remains  something  of 
the  status  of  a  proper  name ;  cf.  Fatty  as  a  nick- 
name. Bookie  for  bookmaker  is  a  formation  of  a 
rare  type ;  cf.  nighty  for  nightdress. 

1885  Eug.  Itlustr.  Mag.  Apr.  509/2  No  rowdy  ring,  but  a 
few  quiet  and  well-known  '  hookies  ,  who  were  ready  enough 
to  lay  the  odds  to  a  modest  fiver. 

There  are  two  words  that  are  generally  held  to 
contain  this  suffix,  viz.  baby  (late  14th  c.)  and  puppy 
(late  I6th  c).  With  baby  may  perhaps  be  coupled 
daddy  and  mammy,  although  the  evidence  for  these 
is  not  earlier  than  the  16th  century;  the  pairs  bale 
and  baby,  dad  and  daddy,  mam  and  mammy,  may 
have  resulted  from  different  phonetic  reductions 
of  original  reduplicated  forms  *baba  (cf.  Baban), 
*dada,  *mama.  The  source  of  puppy  (spelt  popi 
in  the  Bk.  St.  Albans)  is  doubtful;  pup  is  a  back- 
formation  from  it. 

Ya :  see  One,  Yah,  Ye,  Yea,  You. 

Tabber  (yse-bsj),  ji5.  Australia.  ['It  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  aborigines  j/aWa,  without  a  final  r. 

Ya  is  an  aboriginal  stem,  meaning  to  speak ' 
(Morris  Austral  Eng.).']  Speech,  language,  talk  : 
applied  to  the  speech  of  the  Australian  aborigines. 
So  Yabber  v.  {intr.  and  trans.),  to  talk,  esp.  in  an 
aboriginal  Australian  language. 

1874  Beveridge  Lest  Life  in.  37,  I  marked  Much  yabber 
that  I  did  not  know.  1885  Mrs,  C.  Praed  Austral.  Lift 
zg  They  yabbered  unsuspiciously  to  each  pther.  tbid.  28 
longing  to  fire  a  volley  of  Black  s  yabber  across  a  London 
dinner-table,  1887  Farrell  How  He  Died  126  He's  yab- 
bering  some  sort  of  stuff  in  his  sleep.  x888  *  R.  Boldrb- 
WOOD  Robbery  under  Arms^x\\\,  They  could  speak  a  little 
Spanish  and  French,  and  got  on  with  them.  But  Jim  and  I 
could  only  stare  and  stand  open-mouthed.. while  they'd 
yabber  away  quite  comfortable. 

Yabble,  Sc.  var.  Gabble  sb,  and  v. ;  hence 
Tabbler  =  Gabbleb.  (Cf.  yab,  yabber  =  Gab, 
Gabber.) 

1808  Jamiesoh,  ToyalUe.v.n.,  to  gabble,  Fife.  1819  W. 
'Yv.ii^KUT  Papistry  Stormed  {\%'ii\iQ^  And  than  sic  skello- 
chin*  and  shout, . .  Was  never  sic  a  yabble  I  1871  W.  Alex- 
ander Johnny  Gibb  xi.  There  was  a  general ..  clustering 
about  him.. as  Sarnie  'yabbled'out  the  particulars.  X90X 
Lawson  Kemin.  Dollar  Acad.  48  An  outpost  of  these  cack- 
lers  and  yablers  sounded  the  alarm. 

II  Taboo  (yab«-).  Also  8  yabou,  9  yabu. 
[Hindustani  =  Persian  yUj/ai;?.]  One  of  a  breed 
of  large  ponies  or  small  stout  horses  in  Afghanistan, 
Persia,  and  adjacent  countries. 

*7§3  Hanwav  Trav.  (1762)  II.  xiv.  viL  367  note.  There 
are  in  the  highland  country  of  Kandahar  and  Cabul  a  small 
kind  of  horses  called  yabous,  which  are  very  serviceable. 
1831  Lit.  Souvenir  153  What  in  England  would  have  been 
termed  a  capital  punch  pony, — in  Persia,  a  good  stout  yahoo. 
1880  in  Ld.  Roberts  41  Years  in  India  Ixi.  (1897)  11.  353 
Yabus  1,592,  mules  and  ponies  5,926. 

II  Tacca  (yaeka).  [Native  name.]  A  West 
Indian  evergreen  tree,  of  either  of  two  species  of 
Podocarpus  {P.  coriacea  and  P.  Purdieana,  N.  O. 
Taxacese),  or  its  wood,  used  in  cabinet-work,  etc. 
Also  attrib, 

1843  HoLTZAPFFEL  Turning  1. 109  Yacca  Wood ,  or  Yacher, 
from  Jamaica,  is  sent  in  short  crooked  pieces  like  roots.  1864 
Grisebach  Flora  IV.  Ind.  Isl.  789  Yacca  tree,  Podocarpus 
coriacea.  1890  H.  Thomas  Untrodden  Jamaica  10  A  gats 
composed  of  closely  set  pales  of  Yacca. 

Tacllt  (yet),  sb.  Forms :  6  yeagh,  7  yoath, 
yolke?,  yaugh,  yuaght,  yought,  y(e)aught, 
(Sc.  z(e)aught,  with  2  for  j) ,  yauoht,  jacht,  yaoh, 
(yaoth),  yat,  yott,  7-9  yatoht,  yateh  (pi.  7-8 
yatchs,  8  yatohes),  7-  yacht,  [ad.  early  mod. 
'Du.jaghtie  (novrjacht)  '^jaghtschip  (lit.  ship  for 
chasing),  light  sailing  vessel,  fast  piratical  ship,  f. 
Jag{h)t  hunting,  chase  ( =  G.  jagd),  f.  jagen  to 
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hunt,  chase  (see  -t  iu^3  a).  Owing  to  the 
presence  in  the  Du.  word  of  the  unfamiliar  guttural 
spirant  denoted  by  ^(A),  the  English  spellings  have 
been  various  and  erratic;  how  far  they  represent 
varieties  of  pronunciation  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
That  a  pronnnciaUon  (yjrtj)  or  (yalj),  denoted  by 
yaich,  once  existed  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
plural  ya/eJtes ;  it  may  have  been  suggested  by 

eaicA,  ketch  , 

The  word  has  been  adopted  in  many  European  languages : 
T.radUiyA),G.jiuhl;vacht{$Mff),  Da-jart,  MSw.jxii 
(ijthc),  Icd.,Sw.>a-f/,Sp.^«r/f,^a/i',J'«,  Pg. ^/<t/<, Russ. 
HKra.]  ,  .      . 

A  light  fast-sailing  ship,  in  early  nse  esp.  lor  the 
conveyance  of  royal  or  other  important  persons ; 
later,  a  vessel,  usually  light  and  comparatively 
small,  propelled  by  motive  power  other  than  oars, 
and  used  for  pleasure  excursions,  cruising,  etc.,  and 
now  esp.  one  built  and  rigged  for  racing. 

1557  y„jr.  StephaH  Burrough  in  Hakluyt  Vov.  ds??)  I. 
304  A  barke  which  was  of  Dronton,  and  three  or  foure 
Norway  ycaghes,  belonging  to  Norlhberne.  1613  Phineas 
Pett  Autobiop:  (Navy  Rec  Soc.  191S)  109  [We  anchored 
thwart  of  SIuis,  where  came  on  board  us  with  his]  yoathes 
[the  Prince  of  Orange].  1S16  R.  Cocks  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.) 
I,  118,  I  esteemed  he  came  to  spie.. whether  our  shipp 
and  the  Duch  yaught  staid  for  to  take  the  Amacon  shipp. 
i6»  in  Foster  En^.  Factories  Ind.  (1906)  303  This  smalle 
sbippe  or  yolke  is  mostly  ladne  with  pepper.  1630  R. 
Johnson's  Kingd.  ^  Coimnw.  40  The  Emperour  (who  yet 
had  never  greater  ves.seU  than  a  Punt  or  Yaugh  upon  the 
Danuby).  1645  in  SmsfX  Archxol.  Cell.  XLVIII.  129  Paid 
for  tow  and  nails  used  aboute  my  I^rds  Yought  at  Pemsie, 
/iiV/.,  To  unrig  my  Lord's  Yaught.  i66oSjrW.  Lower  Voy. 
Ckas.  IT,  n  Jachts  or  pinnaces.  j66^  in  Maill.  Club 
Misc.  (1840)  IL  518  To  the  sailors  whair  his  Lordship  break. 
fast  in  the  Zeaught  oor  10  00.  To  the  sailleris  of  the  Zaught 
at  Owlage  003  12  00.  16W  in  loM  Rep,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  10  Gunner  of  his  Majestie's  vessell  the  Maiy  yaucht. 
1^3  H.  Stubbe  Further  Justif.  War  Neth.  5  They  who 
had  struck  their  Flags,  .unto  a  Ketch  of  two  Guns  in  the 
time  of  Cromwel,  refuse  to  do  it  unto  a  Yacht  of  his 
Majesties.  1678  R.  Ferrier  Jml.  2}  in  CamdcH  Misc. 
(1895)  IX,  A  fair  small  River  which  y«  King  has  there  cut 
to  take  his  pleasure  on,  there  being  severall  yotts.  1680 
Alsop  MischirfImi0s.  vi.  36  A ..  M  an  of  War  as  big  as  2  or 
3  Yatchs.  ifiMinBoys  .S"a«</«i;/VA  (1792)759  About  20  small 
smacks  and  yats  in  the  Downs,  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary 
I  Oct.  i66r,  I  sailed  this  morning  with  his  Majesty  in  one 
of  his  Yatchts  (or  pleasure  boats),  vessels  not  known  among 
us  till  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  presented  that  curious 
piece  to  the  King.  1710  J.  Harris  Zirjr.  Techn.  II,  Yatches, 
are  Vessels  with  one  Deck  carrying  from  4  to  la  Guns,  with 
from  30  to  40  Men ;  and  are  of  Burden  from  30  to  160  Tun. 
I7«6  Ann.  Reg.,Chron,  \yjls.  Admiral  Keppel  set  out  for 
Harwich,  to  take  the  command  of  the  yatchs  intended  to 
carry  over  her  R.  Highness  the  Princess  Carolina  Matilda 
to  Holland.  X7«9  Falconer  Did.  Marine  (1780)  s.  v..  The 
royal  yachts  are  commonly  rigged  as  ketches,  ^excejjt  the 
principal  one  reserved  for  the  sovereign,  which  is  equipped 
with  three  masts  like  a  ship.  1^90  H,  Walpole  Let.  to  Miss 
Mary  Berry  10  July,  The  river  was  covered  with  little 
yatciies  and  boats.  i8u  Self  Instructor  587  The  Dutch 
yatchts  are  chiefly  used  on  their  rivers  and  canals.  1839 
Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  xxiii,  602  A  yacht  now  with  every  luxury 
of  life  can  circumnavigate  the  globe. 

b.  allrib.  and  Comb.,  as  yacht-berth,  -builder, 
-building,  -club,  -race,  -racing,  -sailing,  -sailor, 
-squadron. 

1846  Mrs.  CkiRE  Engl.  Char.  (1852)  46  Insensible  to  the 
perils  of  any  uneasy  •yacht-berth.  1868  Trollofie's  Brit. 
Sports  195  The  Swedes  are  skilful  "yacht.builders.  Ibid. 
217  The  progressive  improvement  in  *yacht-huilding  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  1837  in  Yachting  (Badm.  Libr.)  II, 
12  That  the  Commodore  be  requested  to  seek  an.  .audience 
with  Her  Majesty,  with  a  view  to  the  continuance  of  the 
Royal  Cup  to  be  presented  to  the  *Yacht  Club  at  Cowes. 
1867  Dickens  Lett.  (1880)  II.  271  The  American  *yacht 
race  is  the  last  sensation.  tB68  TroUope's  Brit,  Sports 
ig6  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  *yacht-racing  has  wholly 
escaped  those  sharp  practices.  1B33  W.  H.  Maxwell  Field 
Bk.  Introd.,  *Yacht-sailing  has  been  slightly^  noticed.  ^1856 
Marett  Yachts  and  Yacht  Bldg,  Introd.  p.  ix,  The  designer 
[of  a  yacht]  should ..  be ..  an  experienced  *yacht  sailor. 
Ihid,  74  For  many  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  "Yacht  Squadron, 

Hence    {nonce-wds.)    Ta-chtdom,    Ta'chtery, 
yachts    collectively;      Ya'chtlan,    Yaohtist,    a 
'  yachtsman ;  Ya'chtling,  a  little  yacht ;  Ya'chty, 
a.,  pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  yacht. 

X90X  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  12  Jan.  1/3  A  yacht  for  her  Majesty 
that  would  eclipse  all  examples  in  modern  *yachtdom  for 
luxurious  comfort  and  sea-going  qualities.  1861  J.  G. 
Francis  Beach  Rambles  60  The  flower  of  the  "yachtery  of 
England.  184a  Blacktv.  Mag.  LI.  419  The  assembled 
Thames  'yachtians.  i8f  5  Nat.  Observer  21  Sept.  543  They 
went  the  way  all  *yachtists  go.  187a  Daily  News  2r  Aug., 
The  tiny  •yachtlings  (the  largest  of  them  measures  but  10 
tons,  the  smallest  but  four  or  five).  189a  t  neld  27  Feb.  279/2 
The  latest  craft  on  the  stocks— though  of  size  that  might 
be  called  '  "yachty  '—is.  .thoroughly  of  the  canoe  family. 

Tacllt  (y<'t),  V,  [f.  prec.  sb.,  or  back-formation 
from  Yachtibo  sb.l  intr.  To  make  a  trip  m  a 
yacht.    (Chiefly  in  gerund  or  pres.  pple.) 

1836  Marrtat  Midsh.  Easy  x\x.  We  must  swear  that  it  is 
a  party  of  pleasure,  and  that  we  are  gentlemen  yachting. 
i8s8  S.  WiLBERPoRCE  Sp.  Missions  (1874)  243  Sir  James 
Brooke.. not  content  with  yachting  it  about  amidst  orange 
flowering  groves,.. conceived  a  great  work  amongst  the 
Malay  race.  18*3  Speke  Jml.  260  Sometimes  the  king 
spends  a  fortnight  yachting.  1867  Nation  (N.Y.)  3  Jan.  1/2 
The  only  one  of  the  owners  who  yachted  as  well  as  raced, 
by  being  on  board  his  own  crafu 
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Tachter  (yftsj)-    C-  Yacht  sb.  or  v.  ^r  -eb  i-] 

One  who  makes  a  trip  in  a  yacht ;  a  yachtsman. 

i8a8  Sporting  Mag.  XXI-  341  Several  East  India  ships., 
with  such  saucy  rigging  that  would  have  made  the  Yachters 
raving  in  envy,  i^a  Daily  News  22  Mar.  5/4  When  in 
Bombay  he  was  an  enthusiastic  yachter. 

Taclltijlg  CyC'tir)),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Yacht  sb.  or  v. 
-f  -ING 1.]  The  action,  practice,  or  amusement  of 
cruising  in  a  yacht ;  the  art  of  navigating  a  yacht. 

1836  Marryat  Three  Cutters  i,  Of  all  amusements,  give 
me  yachting.  1874  Burnand  My  Time  xxix-  279  He . .  never 
missed  a  season's  yachting  with  them. 

attrib.  1850  Ocilvik  s.  v.,  A  yachting  voyage.  t86S  A. 
K.  H.  Boyd  Less.  Mid.  Age  327  We  had  a  pleasant  yachting 
excursion.  1884  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  465/2  Invited  to  a 
yachting  party.  1887  Times  27  Aug.  9  A  sad  yachting 
disaster  occurred  at  Ilfracombe. 

So  Ya'chtin?  ///.  a.,  that  sails  in  a  yacht ;  ad- 
dicted to  yachting. 

1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xxxix,  Yachting  men  from 
Southampton.  i86a  Lond.  Rev.  16  Aug.  138  The  yachting 
world  is  very  variously  composed. 

yadltman  (yftmsen).  Now  rare,  PI.  -men. 
[f.  Yacht  sb.  ^■  Man  sby\  =  Yachtsman. 

iSao  Examiner  No.  662.  807/1  The  Royal  Yachtman.  1856 
'  Stonehenge'  Brit,  Rur.  Sports  460/2  A  variety  of  sails 
called  flying-jibs,  &c.,  which  vary  with  every  yachtman's 
fancy.  1868  Trollope's  Brit.  Sports  205  First-class  yacht- 
men  from  Harwich. 

Yachtsman  (yp-tsmsen).  PI.  -men.  [f.  gen. 
of  Yacht  sb.  -v  Mak  sb,'^'\  A  man  who  owns, 
manages,  or  sails  in  a  yacht;  a  man  addicted  to 
yachting. 

186a  Lond.  Rev,  16  Aug,  13B  It.  .requires  a  combination  of 
those  attributes  which  distinguish  the  modern  Briton  to  make 
a  great  racing-man  or  a  genuine  yachtsman-  1868  Trollope's 
Brit.  Sports  219  Nine  out  of  ten  yachtsmen  build  or  buy 
their  vessels  in  the  dark. 

Hence  Ya'chtsmansMp,  the  practice  or  skill  of 
a  yachtsman.  , 

x86a  Vanderdecken  {title)  The  Yacht  Sailor!  a  treatise  on 
Practical  Yachtsmanship.  i88«  St.  James's  Gaz,  8  Sept.  4/2 
The  partisans  of  English  yachtsmanship. 

So  Yachtswoman  (y^j-tswuman). 

1888  Athenxum  i  Sept.  294/r  The  Sea-Eagle ..  is  much 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  marauding  yachtsmen  and  yachts- 
women. 190S  Daily  Tel.  29  Jan.  9/6  A  well-known  Ameri- 
can yachtswoman. 

Yack  (ysek).  A  syllable  imitative  of  a  snapping 
sound ;  hence  as  vb. 

1861  Meredith  Evan  Harrington  xli,Tom..with  a  sound 
translated  by  'yack',  sent  his  leg  out  a  long  way.  1873 
W.  CoKY  Lett.  If  Jmls.  (1897)  318  He  opens  his  beak,  and 
yacks  like  the  young  jackdaw. 

Yack,  var.  Yerk,  to  beat ;  dial.  f.  Oak. 
Yad,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Go. 

1434  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  23  The 
Sherifls..yadden  up  to  the  West  Derby  fen.  c  143s  Torr. 
Portugal  1193  His  squiers  habite  he  had.  Whan  he  to  the 
deyse  yad. 

Yad,  var.  Yaud  Sc.  and  north,  dial,,  mare. 

Yadder,  var.  Edder  :  see  Yedder  sb,  and  v. 

Yae,  Sc.  dial.  var.  As  a.,  one,  only.  Hence 
Taefauldness,  '  onefoldness ',  simplicity. 

a  1771  Bonny  Hind  xi'ii,  in  Child  Ballads  (1884)  I.  446/2 
I'm  Lord  Randal's  yae  daughter,  He  has  nae  mair  nor  me. 
i8<4  J.  Brown  Jeems  8  His  absolute  downrightness  and 
yaefauldness- 

Yaf,  yafe,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Give  v, 

Yaff  (ysef),  V,  Sc,  and  north,  dial,  [Echoic  : 
cf.  Yaffle  v,  and  Waff.]  intr.  To  bark,  yelp ; 
also,  to  prate,  nag.  Hence  Yafflng  vbl,  sb,  and 
///.  a, ;  also  Yaff  sb,,  a  bark  or  yelp. 

1609  Ravenscro/t's  Deuteromclia  21  With  all  the  hounds 
at  her  tail !  With  '  yeaffe  a  yaffe  1  yeaffe  a  yaffe  1 '  1808 
Jamieson,  To  Yaff,  ..I.  To  bark,.. to  yelp,.. 2.  To  prate, 
to  talk  pertly.  1813  Scott  Guy  M.  i.  Will  ye  no  let  me 
hear  what  the  man  wants,  wi'  your  yafling  ?  1844  G.  J. 
Pennington  Pronunc,  Gk.  22  A  yaffing  cur.  1910  G.  J. 
Laurie  in  Poets  0/ Ayrshire  205  He'll  row  for  fun  amang  the 
snaw  And  syne  yaff  at  the  moon. 

Yaflfe,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Give. 

Yaffiilgale  (y£e'fir)g«'l).  s.  and  s,w,  dial.  Also 
7  yippingale,  9  yelpingal,  yappingal(e.  [f. 
various  echoic  syllables  with  termination  modelled 
on  nightingale,']  The  green  woodpecker ;  = 
Yaffle  j*.' 

1609  C.  Butler  Fem.  Mon.  vii.  §  5.  H  5  b,  The  wood- 
pecker or  yippingale-  1803  [see  Yaffle  sb.'^].  1865  Cornh. 
Mag.  July  35  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  very  justly  praised 
Maurice  de  (juerin  for  speaking  of  the  woodpecker's  lau^h. 
But  the  West-country  peasant  ages  ago  called  it  the  '  yaffin. 
gale  ',  that  is,  the  laugh-singer-  z866  Bi.ackmore  Cradock 
Nowell  i.  The  tap  of  the  yaffingale.  x87x  Tennyson  Last 
Toum.  696  THie  garnet-headed  yaflingale.  1888  Berksh. 
Gloss.,  Yelpingal^\i&  woodpecker.  1906  G.  A.  B.  Dewar 
Faery  Year  ig8  The  statement  of  the  gamekeeper  that  he 
had  seen  a  '  black  yappingal '. 

Yaffle  (yje'f  1),  sb.T-  dial.  Also  -el,  -11.  [Echoic 
of  the  laughing  cry  of  the  bird  :  cf.  Yaffle  v, 
(See  also  Hickwall.)]     The  green  woodpecker. 

X792  Charlotte  Smith  Desmond  I.  173,  I  remember  the 
cry  of  the  wood-peckers,  or  yafhls,  as  we  call  them  in  that 
country  [sc.  Kent].  i8oa  Montagu  Omith.  Diet.  (1831)385 
Green  Woodpecker. .  .Yappingale.  Yaffle  or  Yaifler.  1856 
KiNGSLEY  South  IVind  ii.  Poems  (1889)  292  O  blessed  yaffil, 
laughing  loud  !  1893  D.  Jordan  &  Jean  A.  Owen  Forest 
Tithes  126  On  their  grey  trunks  the  yaffle  shins  about,  yells, 
laughs,  and  yikes  to  nis  heart's  content 
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Yaffle«  st.^  dial.  [f.  Yaffle  v.]  A  bark,  a 
yelp. 

1836  Eraser's  Mag.  XIII.  662  My  faithful  dog.  .sent  up  a 
loud  '  yafile  '.  1856  Aird  IVinter  Day  Poet.  Wks.  192  The 
petulant  yaffle  of  the  cottage  cur. 

Yaffle,  V.  dial,  [Echoic]  intr.  a.  To  bark 
sharply,  as  a  dog  ;  to  yelp.  (Cf.  Yaff  v.)  b.  To 
talk  indistinctly,  to  mumble.  O.  Of  a  wood- 
pecker :  To  utter  its  characteristic  cry.  (Cf. 
Yaffle  sb,'^,  Yaffleb.)     Hence  Ya'ffliDg  ppl.  a. 

1847  Halliwell,  Yaffle,.. Xo  bark.  Same  as  Yaff.  1848 
A.  B.  Evans  Leicestersh.  Words,  Yaffle,  to  yelp,  or  bark 
like  a  little  dog. . .  A  yafiling  little  cur.  1875  Andtrida  xvi. 
IL  26  I'hen  came  three  or  four  sounding  taps  from  a  wood- 
pecker's beak,  and  a  yaflling  laugh  as  he  flew  away.  1887 
L'pool  Daily  Post  12  Aug.  4/5  YafBing  little  pet  dogs. 

Yaffler  (jK-flsj).  dial,  [f.  Yaffle  z/.  +  -erI.] 
The  green  woodpecker :  =  Yaffle  sb^- 

x8oa  [see  Yaffle  sb^\  1840  Macgillivray  Brit.  Birds 
III.  jr  Picus  viridis.  The  Green  Wood  pecker...  Yaifler. 
Yappingale.  1863  J.  C.  Atkinson  Stanton  Grange  ^o 
Ta'n't  a  yaffler's  [nestj ;  it's  a  black  and  white  woodpecker  s. 
1906  Sat.  Rev.  jo  Feb.  169/1, 1  thought  that  would  touch 
you,  woodpecker  1  Ha,  ha,  ha— who's  the  yaffler  now? 

t  Y-aforsayde  [Y-  4],  aforesaid.  142a  Yonce  tr.  Seer. 
Seer.  147  And  as  y-aforsayde  thes  bene  the  foure  cardynall 
venues. 

Yager  (5^''g3J).  Anglicized  spelling  of  G.  jdger, 
jaeger  ;  see  Jager  i,  2, 

1804  Ann,  Reg.,  Chrm.  424/2  The  light  companies 
and  yagers  were  sent  out  and  skirmished.  1809  Byron 
Bards  i  Rev.  xv,  All  hail,  M.  P...At  whose  command 
'  grim  women  '  throng  in  crowds..  With  'small  gray  men ', 
'  wild  yagers',  and  what  not.  1809  Campbell  Gert.  Wyom. 
III.  xxi.  And  first  the  wild  Moravian  yagers  pass.  i8ia 
Examiner  7  Sept.  562/1  The  8th  Uhlans,  and  the  lolh 
regiments  of  foot  Yagers ;  both  Poles,  are  nearly  cut  up. 
1876  Bancroft  Hist.  LI,  S.  V.  Ivii.  176  He  [sc.  the  landgrave) 
bargained  to  supply  four  hundred  Hessian  yagers,  armed 
with  rifled  guns. 
b.  A  rifle.    [/,  S, 

1840  C.  F.  Hoffman  Creyslaer  i.  i,  He  instantly  brought 
his  yager  to  his  shoulder.  1848  H.  W.  Herbert  Field 
Sports  C/.S,  II.  254  Throughout  the  South  and  South- 
west, ..theyager^  as  it  is  called,  or  short-barrelled,  large- 
bored  piece,  is  universally  preferred. 

Yager,  yagger,  var.  Jaggee  3. 
Yagger,  var.  Jagger2  ilial,,  pedlar. 
1821  Scott  Pirate  v,  I  would  take  the  lad  for  a  yagger, 
but  he  has  rather  ower  good  havings,  and  has  no  [ack. 

Yaguarondi,  -undi,  var.  jAQUAEONDr. 

Yah  (ya),  int,^  {andsb,),  Alsoya,yar.  [Echoic] 
An  exclamation  of  disgust,  aversion,  or  iralicions 
defiance.  Also  a  vague  or  meaningless  exclama- 
tion used  by  or  attributed  to  negroes. 

i8ia  H.  &  J.  Smith  Rej.  Addr.,  Rebuilding\,'Wh\\t  shout 
and  scoflP,  Ya  1  ya  1  off  1  oflf  1  Like  thunderbolt  on  Surya's 
ear-drum  fell.  1840  Dickens  Old  C,  Shop  Ixii,  '  A  very 
excellent  lodger,  sir.  1  hope  we  may  not  lose  him.'  '  Yah  1 ' 
cried  the  dwarf.  '  Never  thinking  of  anybody  but  yourself.' 
X863  KiNGSLEY  Water. Bab.  iv.  He  turned  to  bay. .and  bit 
the  professor's  finger  till  it  bled.  '  Oh  1  ah  !  yah  1 '  cried  he. 
Ibid,  v,  'Yarl'.-'you  little  meddlesome  wretch.*  1863 
Reade  Hard  Cash  xi,  '  What  him  mean  ?  what  him  mean? 
Yah  1  yah  1 '  x868  Holme  Lee  B.  Godfrey  xxxvi,  Gerrard, 
with  a  'yah  1 '  of  repulsion,  dropped  the  thing.  1890  Henty 
With  Lee  in  Virg.  299  '  Yah  1 '  the  old  man  shouted.  '  Do 
you  suppose  we  are  going  to  give  in  to  five  men  2 ' 

Hence  Yah  v,  intr.,  to  shout  'yah  ! '  nonce-wd, 

1904  Sat.  Rev.  23  Jan.  101  Vahing  at  Russia  and  cheering 
the  *  brave  little  Japs '. 

Yah,  ««/.2  Kepeated,  yah  t  yah!,  denoting  a 
perverted  or  affected  pronunciation  of  '  hear  I 
hear  I' 

1886  H.  W.  Lucy  Diary  Gladstone  Parlt.  349  There  are 
cheers  of  various  kinds.  There  b  Mr.  Alderman  Fowler's 
deep-chested  '  Yah,  yah,  yah  1 '  xHi^  Punch  21  Mar.  132/x, 
1  used  to  call  out  Yah  1  yah  1  as  1  do  in  House  of  Commons. 

Yah  (ya,  ya),  adv.  Dialectal  for  'yea'  or 
'  yes ' ;  or  in  representations  of  Ger.  or  Du.  speech. 
Cf.  the  earlier  Yaw  adv. 

1889  Rider  Haggard  Attains  Wi/e'iv,  'Yah  !  yah  !  bold 
a  light ',  put  in  one  of  the  Boers.  1899  Daily  Neus  5  Apr. 
5/1  '  Yah,'  which  the  rustics  of  the  Peak  frequently  use  for 
*  Yes,'  and  which  they  employed  exclusively  thirty  ^ears  ago, 
X90S  Ibid.  23  May  4/7  America  ..has  two  substitutes  for 
'  yes,'    One  of  them  is  '  yep  '  and  the  other  is  'yah.' 

Yahoo  {ya.hu-),  sb.    A  name  invented  by  Swift  in 

Gulliver's  Travels  for  an  im.iginary  race  of  brulcs 
having  the  form  of  men  ;  hence  ttansj.  and  allu- 
sively, a   human  being  of  a  degraded  or  bestial 

type.       (Cf.  HOUTHNHNM.) 

x7j6  Swift  Gulliver  iv.  ii,  The  Fore-feet  of  the  Yahoo 
differed  from  my  Hands  in  nothing  else,  but  the  Length  of 
the  Nails,  the  Coarseness  and  Brownness  of  the  Palms,  and 
the  Hairiness  on  the  Backs.  X764  Reid  Inquiry  i  §  5-  28 
At  the  expence  of  disgracing  reason  and  human  nature, 
and  m.iking  mankind  yahoos.  177a  Graves  Spir.  Quix.  iv. 
x.  To  see  a  noble  creature  start . .  at  the  passionate  exclama- 
tion of  a  mere  Yahoo  of  a  stable-boy.  1829  Macaulav  MM 
on  Govt.  Misc.  Writ.  (r86S)  143/1  Because  civilised  men, 
pursuing  their  own  happiness  in  a  social  state,  are  not 
Yahoos  fighting  for  carrion.  l86x  H.  Kingsley  RavensiM 
Iv, '  And  what  sort  of  fellow  is  he  ?  . .  a  Yahoo,  I  suppose  t 
'Not  at  all;  he  is. .a  perfect  gentkman.'  J904  Ashbee 
Last  Rec.  Cotswold  Community  p-  xxiii.  To  have  ..  the 
pleasant  valleys  of  Saintbury  and  Weston  tramped  by 
armed  bands  of  Birmingham  yahoos- 

attrib.  X7a6  Swift  Gulliver  iv.  iv,  I  told  him,  we  bar 
great  Numbers  [of  Houyhnhnms].  .[that]  Yahoo. Servants 
were  employed  to  rub  their  Skins  smooth  [etc.].  173S  Ibid., 
Let.  toSympson,  I  must ..  confess,  that ..  some  Corruptions 
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of  my  Yahoo  Nature  have  revived  in  me.  1751  Wartom 
Newmarket  192  That  hated  animal,  a  Yahoo-Squire.  1888 
F,  Harrison  in  Forin.  Rev.  Nov.  6S1  Pessimist  pictures  of 
human  destiny  and  Ya-hoo  theories  of  human  life. 

Hence  {tionce-wds.)  Tahoo'  v.  intr.j  to  behave 
like  a  yahoo  ;  Yahoo 'dom,  the  realm  of  yahoos, 
yahoos  collectively ;  Yahoo'isb  a.,  resembling  or 
characteristic  of  a  yahoo ;  Yahoo'ism,  style  or 
quality  characteristic  or  suggestive  of  a  yaboo. 

1868  Yates  Rock  Ahead  in.  v,  A  dam  low-bred  lot,  *ya- 
hooin' all  over  the  place.  i9o66"««  (N.  Y.)  17  Aug.  4/1  One 
dictum  in  a  Judge's  mouth  can.. unleash  all  *Yahoodom. 
1885  Masson  Carlyle  \,  37  The  infrahuman,  the  ■Yahooish, 
the  diabolic  «B6a  Rossetti  in  Fraser's  Mag,  July  70 
Those  '*yahooism5*  are  degrading  in  art.    jjjoi  Speaker 

5  Jan.  374/1  In  the  '  Scotsman  *  we  have  Yaiiooism  militant. 

Yahveh,  -vism,  etc.,  -weh,  etc. :  see  Jeho- 
vah, Jahvism.  Yai,  graphic  variant  of /a/,  obs. 
f.  Thet  :  see  Th  and  Y.  Yaid,  jaid,  var.  Yaud. 
Yaik,  5aik,  obs.  So.  ff.  Achk  v,  Yailing, 
variant  of  YlLlNO. 

t  Yain,  v,  Obs,  Forms  :  i  sisesnian,  3  a5eiiie, 
5ene,45eyne,5ayne.  [OE.(Northumb.)^?^tf^H/a//, 
*ottieinian,  corresp.  to  OHG.  gaganan^  gagenan^ 
ON,  gegna  (whence  Gain  v.l),  £.  ^^jw-,  oniein 
against  (see  Again  adv,).'] 

1.  trans.  To  meet,  encounter,  oppose, 

a  1000 Rit,  Dunelm,  (Surtees) 4,s/2^[yustitid\obviabii ilH 
quasi  mater  konorificata^  [soSfaestnis]  jigesnao  him  svoclce 
moder  arwyr^e.  £1205  Lay.  17854  He.  .ajeineden  J>ere 
uerde  Jjc  icumen  wes  to  aerde.  a  1250  Owl  ^  Night.  845 
Abid  abid  me  shal  |>e  ^ene  \,v.r.  yenej.  13..  Gaw.  if  Gr, 
Knt.  x-j-z^  Loude  he  was  ^yned,  with  ^arande  speche, 

2.  intr.  To  avail :  «  Gain  v)-  i. 

c  13*5  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  661  For  heer  but  jif 
we  make  vs  eaene,  per  may  no  miht  ne  ^ftes  jeyne. 

Yair,  yare  (ye»j).  Sc.  and  north,  died.  Forms : 
2-3  ihar,  ybar,  3  yhare,  (yere),  3-9  yare, 
4  yar,  4-6  yaire,  5  Jar,  6-9  yair,  9  yaar.  [OE. 
y^ar,  Xf »  recorded  in  comb,  mylen^eary  'ger  '  mill- 
yair\]  An  inclosure  extending  into  a  tide- way 
in  a  river  or  on  the  sea-shore,  for  catching  fish ; 
a  tishgarth. 

iS7&-iai9  Chartulary  0/ Abbey  of  Ltndores  (S.H.S.)  ix 
Omnes  piscarias  in  thcy.,prcter  vnam  piscariam  meam, 
scilicet,  vnam  tharam  ad  colcrike.  c  xaoo  Newminster  Car- 
tul.  (Surtees)  15  Piscarias  meas  de  Benton  In  Tyna,  &c 
Hames  yhare  et  Burnemuth  yare.  1369  Rig.  Mag,  Sig, 
Scot.  (i8:j)  66/i  Cum  pi&cariis  infra  aquas  de  Northesk,  et 
Suthesk,  in  crois,  yaris,  et  Rethibus.  i^oA  Durham  Ace, 
RolU  (Surtees)  53  In  cccc  spcrlynges  de  nostro  jar,  ijs. 
iSn  Exck,  Rolls  Scot.  XIII.  443  note.  With  all  woddis, 
forestis,  wateris,  lowis,  yairis  and  fischingis  thaireof  bath  in 
fresch  watir  and  in  salt.  1580  Burgh  Rec.  Edin,  (1882)  IV. 
553  The  demolescheing  and  doun  casting  of  the  cruvis  and 
yairis  on  the  waiter  of  Forth.  cxGSo  Mac/arlane's  Ceogr, 
Collect,  (S.H.S.)  III.  211  Some  of  them  [sc,  herrings] .. are 
taken  in  the  Yairs,  1791  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  L  282  There 
arc  a  good  number  of  salmon  caught  on  the  sea  coast  [Kilt- 
earn]  . .  by  means  of  yaires,  or  small  inclosures,  built  in 
a  curve  or  semicircular  form  near  the  shore.  At  high  water 
the  salmon  comes  within  these  yaires,  and  at  low  water  is 
easily  taken.  1793  /bill.  VIII.  59^  They  erect  what  are 
called  yares^  a  sort  of  scaffold  projecting  into  the  water  | 
upon  which  they  build  little  huts..;  from  these  scaffolds 
they  let  down , .  their  nets.  1883  Standard  10  May  3/6  He 
.  .destroyed  a  yare  ia  which  they  often  caught  a  number  of 
herrings. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb, :  yair-fishing,  fishing  by 
means  of  yairs ;  yair-net,  a  long  net  fixed  by  poles 
and  extending  into  a  river  so  as  to  form  a  yair. 
^  1796  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XVII.  217  The  Zair  or  Yair  Fish- 
ings, so  productive  in  this  parish  \sc.  Cardross].  1805  Statg 
V.  Leslie  o/Powit  109  (Jam.)  The  yare-nct  is  about  thirty- 
six  fathoms  in  length,  and  about  two  and  one-half  fathoms 
in  depth.  Ibid.  356  The.. yare  nets  extend  at  least  three 
fourths  across  the  channel  of  the  river. 

Yair,  graphic  variant  of  pair^  obs.  f,  Thbib, 
Thkrc  :  »o  yairfor,  yairof,  etc.,  obs.  Sc.  ff. 
Therefore,  Thereof,  etc.    Yait(t :  see  Gate  sbX 

Tak  Cy^ek,  yak),  [Tibetan  '^yag  (Jaschke),]  A 
bovine  animal  {Poepkagus  grunniens),  fomid  wild 
and  domesticated  in  Tibet  and  other  high  regions 
of  central  Asia,  having  the  body  and  tail  covered 
with  long  silky  hair,  which  is  made  into  various 
fabrics ;  the  tails  are  used  for  decoration,  and  in 
India  as  fly-flappers  (see  Chowby). 

1799  S.  Turner  Embassy  Tibet  (1800)  186  The  black 
chowrytailed  cattle.,  the  Yak  of  Tartary.  186a  Torrens 
Trav,  Tartary  etc  125  The  oxen  mostly  used  in  Ladak  are 
hybrids  between  the  yak  and  the  common  cow.  1893  Dun- 
more  Pamirs  1.346, 1  remounted  my  yak.  1903  Aihenxuift 
I  Aug.  163/1  Only  in  the  valleys  does  scanty  scrub  give 
sustenance  to  the  yaks,  on  whose  services  the  travellers 
depended. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  yakcorps^  'hair,  'tail\ 
yak  lace,  a  heavy  kind  of  lace  made  from  the  hair 
of  the  yak. 

1904  Times  18  Jan.  5/6  The  transport  difficulties  are  still 
enormous,  though  the  *Yak  Corps  is  working  well.  1905  E. 
Canolfr  Unveiling  0/  Lhasa  xiv.  268  A  heavy  curt.iin  of 
*yak-hair  han^s  above  the  entrance-gate.     i88a  Caulfeilo 

6  Sawabd  Diet.  Needle-work  525  *Yak  Lace,. is  a  coarse 
Hllow  Lace,  made  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Northampton. 
.  .The  material  used  is  from  the  fine  wool  of  the  Yak.  190a 
Q.  Rev,  July  42  Strange  gifts  from  the  £ast..*yak-tails 
and  peacock  feathers. 

Yak,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Ache  v.  ;  dial.  f.  Oak. 
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!I  Takamik   (yge'kamik).     Native  name  of  a 

South  American  bird  allied  to  the  cranes,  Psophia 
crepitans,  also  called  Trumpeter,  domesticated  by 
the  Indians.  In  recent  Diets. 

Yakmak,  erron.  form  of  Yashmak. 

Yald,  obs.  f.  Old  a.,  Yaud  ;  var.  Yauld  a, ; 
Sc.  pa.  t.  of  Yield  v, 

Yaldran,  -drin,  var.  Yoldring. 

Yale  (y^'l).  Also  5  gain,  gale,  6  jail,  7  yeale. 
[ad.  L.  eale  (Pliny  Nat*  Hist.).'\  A  fabnlous  beast 
with  horns  and  tusks,  ^perhaps  the  two-horned  rhi- 
noceros ;  used  Her,  (see  quot.  1910), 

c  1425  WvNTOUN  Cron.  i.  ix.  754  In  to  hat  lande  [sc.  India] 
Jjai  say  sulde  be  Ane  oher  best,  callyt  Eale  [v.  r.  Ane  op'vc 
heist  iscallitGaill  Into  t>at  land  forouttin  faill],  patis  lik 
al  til  a  hors..And  has  a  gret  tusk  as  a  bare.. And  in  his 
hewide  ar  hornys  twa.  1536  in  Archaeologia  C1910)  LXII. 
3n  Paid  to  Ric.  Rydge-.for  lyke  cuttyng  carvyng..and 
makyng  of.  .and  jail  and  lunecorne  a  dragon.a  lyana  grey- 
honcle[etc.}  [1601  Holland  Pliny  wiu  xxi.  I,  206.]  a  1660 
Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Arch«eol.  Soc.)  I.  264  The  Ethiopian 
yeale  hath  two  homes  of  a  cubit  longe.  19x0  Archaeologia 
313  The  jail  or  yalc.is  a  rare  and  strange  animal  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  the  heraldic  antelope,  that  is  to  say, 
wearing  horns  and  a  large  pair  of  jirojecting  tusks  : . .  and  he 
is  silver  bezanty,  that  is,  white  with  yellow  spots.  He  is 
one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Dukes  of  Somerset.  Ibid.  314 
note^  The  yale  occurs  as  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  arms 
of  the  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  mother  of  King  Henry  VII. 

Yale,  yall,  obs.  forms  of  Ale,  Yawl, 

Yallooh,  Yal(l)ow,  Yalp:  see  Yelloch, 
Yellow,  Yawp,     x  alt,  obs,  pa.  t  of  Yield  v. 

Yam  ^  (ysein).  Forms :  [6  nname,  inany, 
ignane,  iniamo,  6-7  inamia,  6-S  igname,  7 
ignaman,  ighname,  iniamu,  7-8  inhame],  7 
yeam(e,  yawm,  yaum,  jamoo,  7-8  yame,  8 
jamme,  jamb,  guam  (?),  yaniin,  7-  yam.  [a. 
Pg.  inhame  (Clusins  1507)  or  Sp.  igname  (Scaliger 
1557),  iitafne,  -^name,  whence  F,  igname  (Thevet 
1575)  ;  the  ultimate  origin  is  imcertain. 

The  foil,  quots.  contain  unanglicized  forms  : — 

1588  HiCKOCK  tr.  Frederick's  Voy.  E.  Indies  18  A  fruite 
called  Inany  [It.  Ignami\\..\yVK  to  our  Turnops,  but  is 
verye  sweeteand  good  to  eate.  1588  Parke  tr.  Mendoza's 
Hist.  China  Comm.  xL  342  These  people  [sc.  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands]  do  more  estecme  yron  than  siluer  or  golde,  and 
gaue  for  it  fruites  nnames  [Sp.  Hames]  patatas,  fish.  ^  1588 
in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1599)  II.  tr.  129  'iheir  bread  is  a  kind  of 
roots,  they  call  it  Inamia^  and  when  it  b  well  sodden  I  would 
ieaue  our  bread  to  eat  of  it.  1598  W.  Phillip  tr.  Lin- 
schoten's  Voy.  l.  Iv.  99/2  Iniamos  were  this  yeare  brought 
hether  out  of  Guinea,  as  bigge  as  a  mans  legge.  1600  J.  Poby 
tr.  Leds  Africa  Descr.  Places  52  They  haue  good  sustenance 
also  by  meanes  of  a  root,  called  there  Igname.but  in  the  west 
Indies  Batata.  1640  Parkinson  Theat.  Bot.  xv.  xxix.  1383 
This  manner  of  planting  this  Inhame  savoureth  something 
of  that  of  the  Manihot  or  lucca,  wherof  the  Cassavi  is 
made.  1665  Golden  Coast  65  The  Battatas  are  ..  in  form 
almost  like  Iniamus.  iTojPETivERin/'/^T.  Trans,  XXIII. 
1460  \  sort  of  Inhame  vulgo  Yam  or  Potatoe,  1759  tr. 
Adanson's  Voy.  Senegal  165  The  roots  of  manioc,  igname 
[Fr.],  and  batatee  miHtiply  greatly  in  open  places.) 

L  The  Starchy  tuberous  root  of  various  species  of 
Dioscorea,  largely  cultivated  for  food  in  tropical 
and  subtropical  countries,  where  it  takes  the  place 
of  the  potato ;  also,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Diosco- 
rea  (or,  by  extension,  of  the  N,  O.  Dioscoreacex), 
comprising  twining  herbs  or  shrubs  with  spikes  of 
small  inconspicuous  flowers. 

With  defining  words,  applied  to  various  species  of  Dith 
scorea,  and  to  plants  of  other  genera  in  some  way  resembling 
these.  Chinese  or  Japanese  Yam,  D.  Batatas.  Coco 
or  Koko  Yam  ==  Cocco,  Koko.  Common  Yam,  D. 
sativa.  Granada  or  Guinea  Ysim,  D.  bulbi/cra,  In- 
dian Yam,  D.  trijida.  Long  Yam,  of  Australia,  D. 
transversa.  Native  Yam,  a  name  for  Australian  species 
of  iponitea  (N.O.  Convolvulactx)  with  edible  tubers.  Red, 
White,  Negro  Country,  or  Winged  Yam,  Dioscorea 
alata.  Round  Yam,  (a)  a  species  of  j^am  with  a  round 
tuber  I  {b)  the  Burdekin  Vine  of  Australia,  Vitis  (Cissus) 
cfocat  with  an  edible  tuberous  root.  Wild  Yam,  Dio- 
scorea villosa  of  N.  America,  the  root  of  which  is  used  medi- 
cinally, aho  called  colic-root  \  also  applied  to  two  W.  Indian 
climbing  shrubs,  Rajania  pUioneura  (N.O.  Dioscoreacex) 
and  Cissus  sic^oides  (N.O.  Vitacex) ;  also  to  an  Australian 
parasitic  orchid  {Gasirodia  sesamoides)  with  edible  roots, 
called  native  potato  in  Tasmania. 

1657  R.  LiGoN  Barbadaes  (1673)  94  Planting  provisions  of 
Corn,  Yearns,  Bonavista,  Cassavic.  1659  in  Engl.  Hist.  Rev, 
(1919)  July  285  To  procure ..  planton  rootes,  cassada-sticks, 
large  jamooes,  potatoes  and  bonavist  [in  Cape  Verde  Is.]. 
1661  HiCKEBiNCiLL  Jamaica  16  Plentifull  produce  of  Sugar- 
Canes,  Tobacco,  Gotten,  Maiz..,  Potato's,  Yames  [printed 
Yarnes].  1697  Dampier  Voy.  (1699)  12  Yams,  Potatoes  and 
Plantains  served  us  for  Bread.  1699  Wafer  Voy.  loi  Yams, 
of  which  they  have  two  sorts,  a  White  and  a  Purple.  1705  tr. 
Bosman^s  Guinea  \.  7  Jammes  [oriij.  ^ .  jammes\.  Ibid.  ii. 
16  Jambs,  Potatoes,  and  other  Fruits.  1710  De  Foe  Capt, 
Singleton  xiv.  (1840)  236  Guam^i,  potatoes.  1729  Dampier's 
Voy.  III.  460  Round  Yarn.  From  the  Root  which  is  white 
raw, but  when  boyl'd  red...  IVAite  Yam.  Its  Root  being  of 
that  Colour,  the  Leaves  single  and  cordated.  1756  P.  Brownk 
Jamaica  (1789)  360  The  Wild  Yam.  This  plant  grows  wild 
m  the  inland  woods  of  Jamaica.  Ibid,  359  The  Negro  Yam. 
1830  LiNDLKY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  278  The  yams,  so  important  a 
food  in  all  tropical  countries,  because  of  their  large,  fleshy, 
mucilaginous,  sweetish  tubers.  1858  Hogg  Veg.  Kingd.  718 
The  Chinese  Yam  (Z>.  Batatas),  recently  introduced  to  this 
country  as  a  substitute  for  the  potatoe.  1864  Griskbach 
Flora  IV.  Ind.  Isl.  789  Yams.  Indian,  Dioscorea  trifida., . 
Yams,  white,  Dioscorea  alata.    Yams,  wild,  Cissus  stcyoides 
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and  Rajania pUioneura.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  411  Yams  vary 
greatly  in  size  and  colour . .  ;  many  attain  a  length  of  two  or 
three  feet,  and  weigh  from  30  to  40  lbs. ;  some  are  white, 
others  purplish  throughout,  while  some  have  a  purple  skin 
with  whitish  flesh,  and  others  are  pink, or  even  black.  _  1887 
Moloney  Forestry  \V.  A/r,  433  White  Bockra  or  Winged 
Yam  (^Xi'jc-(7rt'a  a/a/a,L.).— Square-stemmed  climbing  plant. 
'I'he  roots  of  tliis  species  afford  a  much  more  delicate ..  food 
than  those  of  D,  sativa,  1889  Maiden  Useful  Native  Ft. 
A  ustrat.  67  Vitis  opaca^ . .  Round  Yam. 

2.  Applied  to  f  (a)  the  mangrove,  of  which  some 
species  have  an  edible  fruit ;  {d)  vai  ieties  of  the 
common  potato  {Solaniim  tuberosuvi),  cultivated 
in  Scotland ;  {c)  a  variety  of  the  sweet  potato 
{Batatas  edulis),  largely  eaten  by  negroes  in 
America. 

17S3  Chambers'  Cycl.  Sufpl.  App.,  Yams,..),  name  some, 
times  used  for  the  rkizophora  of  Linnaeus,  c  1775  T.  L, 
Yankee  Doodle  (song)  iL  in  N.  !,  Q.  ist  Ser.  V.  87  Fare, 
well  all  de  yams,  and  farewell  de  salt  fish.  1805  Forsyth 
Beauties  Scot.  II.  84  To  give  them  [ic.  horses) ..  a  con. 
sidcrable  quantity  daily  of  potatoes,  especially  of  the  coarse 
sort,  called  yams.  1815  Penneciiik's  Wks,  78  «(P<«,  There 
is  a  demand  for  the  large  coarse  varieties  of  potatoe,  im- 
properly called  yams.  1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  II.  30 
The  varieties  raised  exclusively  for  cattle  are  the  common 
yam,  red  yam,  and  ox.noble.  i86»  Whittier  At  Port 
Royal,  Song  of  the  Negro  Boatmen,  De  yam  will  grow,  de 
cotton  blow,  We'll  hab  de  rice  an'  corn.  1891  Kilmarnock 
Standard  30  July  s/a  The  Negro  likes  his  yam. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  yam-hill,  -root;  yam- 
bean,  either  of  two  species  of  leguminous  plants, 
Pachyrrhizus  {Dolichos)  tuberosus  and  angulatus, 
cultivated  in  the  tropics  for  their  pods  and  tubers, 
both  of  which  are  edible ;  yam  potato  =  sense 
2  {S) ;  yam-stiok,  a  long  stick  sharpened  at  the 
end,  used  by  Australian  natives  for  digging  and  as 
a  weapon ;  yam-stook,  a  nickname  for  an  in- 
habitant of  St.  Helena ;  yam-vine,  (a)  a  species 
of  yam  {Dioscorea  bulbi/era)  ;  (*)  the  '  vine '  or 
climbing  stem  of  the  yam-plant. 

i8«4  Grisebach  Flora  W.  Ind,  Isl.  789  *Yam-bean,  Doli- 
chos tuberosus.  1887  Moloney  Forestry  W,  Afr.  321  Yam 
Bean  {Fachyrhizus  angulatus),  its  tubers  are  like  turnips. 
1867  Emerson  Lett.  <5-  Soc.  Aims,  Progr.  Cult.  Wks.  (Bohn) 
III.  228  Even  the  races  that  we  still  call  savage,  .vindicate 
their  faculty  by  the  skill  with  which  they  make  their  *jram. 
cloths.  1864-S  Wood  Homes  without  //.  iii.  85  A  *  Yam-hill— 
i.  e.  a  bank  of  mould  prepared  for  the  iDurpose  of  growing 
yams.  iBoi  Farmer's  Mag.  Aug.  324  The  'yam  potatoe. 
1829  LofDON  Encycl.  Plants  (1836)  §  2085  I'he  juice  of 
*yam-roots  fresh  is  acrid.  1861  Bp.  Mackenzie  in  H.  Good, 
win  Mem.  (1864)  340  Huge  yam-roots,  some  weighing  fifty 
pounds.  1863  M.  K.  Beveridoe  Gatherings  27  One  leg's 
thin  as  Lie  rah  s  *yam-stick.  1833  T.  Hook  Parson's  Dau. 
I.  ii,  I'he  blonds  of  the  Baltic,  the  brunettes  of  the  Medi- 
terranean,., and  the  fair  *yam.stocks  of  St.  Helena.  I79» 
Mar.  Riddell  P'oy.  Madeira  8g  The  dioscorea  bulbifera, 
or  *yam  vine,  X894  B.  Thomson  S.  Sea  Yarns  186, 1  should 
soon.. see  the  green  yam-vines. 

+  Tarn  K  Obs.  rare.  [a.  Russ.  !an>yam  posting 
stage  or  house,   Pers.  Ai  yam  post-horse.]     A 

posting  house. 

1569  Turberv.  Trag.  Tales,  etc.  (1587)  147  b,  If  riding 
poast  vpon  a  trotting  Nagge.  If  homely  yammes,  in  stead 
of  Inncs  at  night  [etc.]. 

1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.,  Misc.  Tracts  iit/x  Each  night 
they  reached  a  yam,  and  each  week  a  city. 

Yain(e,  graphic  \a.r.J>am{e,  Them  :  see  Y  (3). 

Yamboo,  var.  of  (or  error  lot)  Jamboo,  Jambo. 

X777  G.  FoRsTER  I'oy.  round  World  If.  302  The  j'amboos, 
{eugenia^  a  cooling  watery  fruit,  of  the  size  of  pears. 

Yamen,  Yamf :  see  Yamun,  Yamph. 

Yammer  (yae'maj),  sb.  Sc.  and  dial.  Forms  : 
6  jawmer,  samer,  8  yanmour,  yaummer,  8- 
yammer.  [f.  next.  Cf.  MDu.,  MLG.  jammer.'] 
An  act,  or  the  action,  of  '  yammering ' ;  a  cry  oi 
lamentation,  a  wail ;  a  loud  outcry,  shout,  yell ; 
lamentation,  complaint,  querulous  utterance. 

1500-ao  Dunbar  Poems  xxxiii.  122  The  air  wasdirkit  with 
the  fowlis.  That  come  withjawmeris  and  with  ^owlis.  155* 
LvNDESAY  Monarche  6002  Than  sail  those  Creatutis  forlorne 
Warie  the  hour  that  thay  wer  home,  With  mony  Jamer, 
jewt,  and  jell.  1791  A.  Wilson  Watty  fr  Meg  xxxix.  While 
the  weans,  wi'  mornfu*  yaummer,  Round  their  sabbin  mother 
flew.  1894  Crockett  Lilac  Sunbonnet  ix,  Gin  ye  dinna 
talc'  tent  to  yersei'. .  wi*  yer  eternal  yammer  o"  '  Peats,  Jock 
Gordon ',  an'  '  Water,  Jock  Gordon ',  ye'll  maybes  find 
yersei'  whaur  Jock  Gordon  'II  no  be  there  to  serve  ye. 

Yammer  (yae'msj),  v.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  and  dial. 
Forms :  5,  8  yamer,  6  jammer,  -ar,  5almer,  7 
yalmer,  -ur,  8  yommer,  8-9  yaumer,  9  yaum- 
mer, yawmer,  yammar,  6,  9  yammer.  [Altera- 
tion of  ME.  jomer,  Yomeb,  after  MDu.,  MLG. 
jammeren^ 

1.  intr.  To  lament,  mourn  ;  to  utter  cries  ol 
lamentation  or  distress,  to  wail;  to  whine,  whimper. 

\c  1400  Anlurs  Arlh,  ix.  Hit  jaulut,  hit  jami.rt,  lyke  a 
woman.)  1481  Caxton  Reynard %\x,  (Arb.)  47  He..fayned 
as  he  had  wepte,  right  as  he  hadde  yamerde  in  his  herte.  1603 
Profih.  of  Wa/Maue IBanmlync)  zsThoushalt  jalmur  and 
yell :  that  al  York  shal  it  hearc.  1818  Miss  Ferrier  A/ar- 
riage  xviii,  llUc  the  child]  does  yammer  constantly  iSao 
Scott  Monast.  iv.  The  White  Maiden  of  Avenel..is  aye 
seen  to  yammer  and  wail  before  ony  o'  that  family  dies. 
1861  Waugh  Birtle  Carter's  Tale  27  To  see  poor  wortchin 
folk's  little  bits  o'  childher  yammerin'  for  a  bite  a  moight— 
when  there's  noan  for  'em. 


TAMMEHING. 

b.  To  murmur,  complain,  grumble;  also  trans. 
to  say  in  a  complaining  or  querulotis  tone. 

1766  Har'st  Rie  cii,  They  ever  and  anon  sUnd  still,  And 
yamour  sair ;  '  We're  sure  we  do  our  day  fulfil,  And  meikle 
mair.*  ci8a6HoCGin  y.WihoH's Nodes Atnh:  {iZss)  1--22A 
There's  some  souls  'II  yammer  and  cheep  If  a  win'ie-strae  he 
in  their  way.  xltea  Kipling  Barrack-room  Ballads,  Tom- 
iinson  77  Then  Tomlinson  he  gripped  the  bars  and  yam- 
mered. *  Let  me  in  — '.  1804  Crockitt  Afad  Sir  Uchtred 
\x  *  They  chase  us,  Belus,'  he  yammered. 

2.  To  make  a  loud  unpleasant  noise  or  outcry ; 
to  howl,  yell ;  to  roar,  shout. 

1513  Douglas  Mnets  \n.  i.  3S  Greit  figuris  of  wolfis., 
^ouland  and  ^ammcrand  grislie  for  to  heyr.  c  1550  Clariodus 
I.  738  (Maitland)  24  The  cairfull  echo  jalmering  to  the  sky. 
01585  MoNTcOMERiE  Flyttng  123  Hoy,  hurson,  to  hell,.. 
Where  deuils  in  their  den  dois  5ammar  and  |ell.  1603  Profih, 
of  Waldhaue  (Bannatyne)  27  He  yelped,  he  yalmered,  and 
youled  loudc.  x8a8Cr«7'r«  Gloss.  1894  Crockett  Raiders 
XX,  Like  fiends  yammering  and  giming  when  Hell  wins 
a  soul. 

3.  To  long,  yearn,  crave. 

1705  [see  below],  c  1746  J.  Collier  (Tim  Bobbin)  View 
Lane.  Dial.  Wks.(i775)5i  Boh  I  yammer  tliear  heaw  things 
turn'd  eawt.  1895  Crockett  Men  of  Moss-Hags  xxui, 
When  a'  thae  things  are  yammerin'  to  get  baud  o'  ye. 

Hence  Ya'mmering  vbl.  sb.  2xiAppLa. 

1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  240  Terribil  spralcbis 
of  yammering  pepill  in  the  deidthraw.  1705  J.  Dunton 
Life  4-  Errors  247  Mr.  Ames,  .had  always  some  Yammer- 
ings  upon  him  after  Learning  and  the  Muses.  ^  1722  Ram* 
SAY  Three  Bonneis  iv.  191 A  sucking  weanie . .  to  its  yamering 
fa's  again.  1807  Stacg  Poems  zi  Our  wee  yen's  yammerin* 
noise.  iSat  BlacJhv.  ^/iy.  XL  486  Suppressed, discontented, 
yawmering. .whiggism.  1870  Miss  Brouchton  Red  as 
Rose  viii,  The  yammering  of  the  baby.  189S Crockett  j1/f« 
of  MosS'Hags  xxiii,  *  Na,  na',  he  cried,  in  tne  strange  yam- 
mering speech  of  the  creature, 

Yampee.  =  Yam  i. 

1796  Nemnich  Polygl.-Lex, 

X  ampb.  (yamf ),  v,  Sc.  and  north*  dial.  Also 
yamf.  [Echoic]  intr.  To  bark,  as  a  dog,  esp, 
a  small  dog ;  to  yelp.     Hence  Ta'mphing  ///.  a* 

1718  Ramsay  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  iii.  xix,  The  hale  town 
tykes  yamph  loud.  X7a8  —  Hackney  Scribblers  xii,  Nae 
mastive  minds  a  yamphing  cur.  x8i8  W.  Muir  Poems^  33 
Haa  wylie  Reynard  come  thy  way,  Or  peace-disturbing 
yamphmg  Tray.  1844  M.  A.  Richardson  Local  Hist. 
Tabu-bk.^  Legend.  IL  136  The  yamphin  thing  [xc.  adog] 
dee*t  the  neist  day. 

Hence  Tamph  sb,^  a  bark,  a  yelp. 

1831-53  Whisth'Binkie  (Scotch  Songs)  Ser.  in.  69  She 
kend  wha  it  was  by  the  yamph  o'  his  tyke. 

llTamstcllik(y£e'mstJ"ik).  AlsoSyamsheek,  9 
y ems(t)chick,  -schik,  yamshik,  [Russ.  jDimpKB, 
f.  flirt  Yam  2.]     The  driver  of  a  post-horse. 

1753  Hanwav  Trav.  (1762)  L  n,  xii.  56  It  was  so  worded  as 
to  signify  either  Dost-horses  or  yamsheeks.  I[i833  R.  Pinker- 
ton  Russia  21  The  peasantry,  .furnish  the  horses,  and  each 
driveshisown.  They  are  called  ^awM/c///A/.J  1855  ^w^Z/j/iw. 
Iff  Russia  40  The  yell  of  the  yemstchick  inciting  his  team 
to  greater  speed.  1896  'H,  S.  Merhiman  '  Solvers  xxiv, 
Paul . .  driving  with  both  hands  and  extended  arms,  after  the 
manner  of  Russian  yemschiks.  191X  Encycl.  Brit.  XXV. 
15/ I  Parties,.of  ^rtw«Ai^i^— a  special  organization  of  Old 
Russia  entrusted  with  the  maintenance  of  norses  for  postal 
communication.  i 

li  Yamun,  yamen  (ya'm»n).  Also  -oun, 
-6n.  [Chinese  ya  tent  or  pavilion  of  a  general, 
official  residence,  office  ■»-  mun  gate.]  The  office 
or  official  residence  of  a  Chinese  mandarin  ;  hence, 
any  department  of  the  Chinese  public  service,  as 
the  tsung  li  yamun  or  Chinese  *  foreign  office ', 
established  in  i860. 

1817  H.  E.  Llovd  Timk&mskts  Traxt.  iiu  L  iii  The  tri. 
bunal  (called  the  yamoun)  is  the  supreme  court  of  the  country 
of  the  Kalkas:  it  has  the  civil  and  military  jurisdiction, 
and  administers  justice  :  sentence  is  past  according  to  the 
printed  code  of  laws.  1858  Merc.  Maritt4  Mag,  V.  45  He  saw 
pagodas,  andyamuns.  1883  Sunday  Mag,  63a  The  yamun 
or  official  residence  of  the  county  magistrate.  1891  Daily 
News  28  July  5/1  He.  .made  a  nm  for  the  official  yamen, 
but  was  overtaken,  .and  murdered  \wj  Times  30 May  5/2 
The  intention  is  to  attack  every  yamen  and  to  exterminate 
all  the  officials. 

Yan,  Tanoe,  north,  dial,  ff.  One,  Onck. 

Yande,  obs.  form  of  Yond, 

Yane,  north,  dial.  f.  One  ;  obs.  f.  Yawn, 

YanglouT,  oba.  form  of  Jangler. 

Yanizarl:  see  Janizary, 

Tank  (y^gk),  sb.^  dial,  and  U,  S,  [f.  Yank  7^.] 
a.  Sc,  A  sudden  sharp  blow  or  stroke,  b.  U,  S, 
A  sudden  vigorous  pull,  a  jerk. 

i8i8  Hoco  Brownie  of  Bodsheck  xiv.  IL  18, 1  took  up  my 
neivfl  an'  gae  him  a  yank  on  the  haffat.  1888  Gunter 
Mr.  Potter  viii.  100  Her  brother  giving  her  a  masculine 
yank  [from  the  gondola],  and  jumping  her  upon  the  steps. 
1913  M.  Roberts  Salt  of  th*  Sea  xviii.  447  He  gave  the 
twine  a  y^nk. 

Yank,  sb.^  (a.)  Colloq.  abbreviation  of  Yankee. 

X778  Conquerors^  14  Give  me  five  hundred  brave  and 
chosen  men,  I'll  drive  the  Yanks  from  north  to  south  again. 
1834  R.  H.  Froudk  in  NewmarCs  Lett.  (1891)  IL  77  The 
Yank  edition  of  the  'Christian  Year'.  187a  Schele  de 
Verb  Amer.  23  During  the  war  the  Vanks  became  the 
universal  designation  of  Federal  soldiers  in  the  Confederacy, 
even  as  they  were  Called  Rebs—nol  Rebels— by  Northern 
men.  x886  All  Vear  Round  14  Aug.  33  As  clever  at  a  trick 
as  a  Yank. 

Comb.  Ya'nkUnd  nonci-wd^^  the  land  of  the 
Yankees,  America* 
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t834  R.  H.  Froude  in  Neivman's  Lett.  {1891)  II.  37  When 
I  shall  go  to  Yankland  I  do  not  know. 

Yaxik  (ysegk),  v.  dial,  and  U*S.  [Origin  un- 
known.] 

1.  trans.  To  pull  with  a  sudden  vigorous  move- 
ment ;  to  jerk  or  twitch  vigorously. 

1848  Bartlett  Did.  Avter.f  To  Vank,  to  twitch  or  jerk 
powerfully ;  a  term  used  in  New  England.  1854  Spirit  of 
the  Times  (N.  Y,)  (Thomton^»«r,G/(7«.),  Afore  you  could 
say  Sam  Patch,  them  bogs  were  yanked  aout  of  the  lot, 
kilt  and  scraped.  1874  J.  W.  Long  Amer.  Wild-fowl  viii. 
143  How  angry  i*.  has  made  me  to  have  a  nervous  know- 
nothing  catch  me  by  the  arm  and  yank  me  down,  for  fear 
a  duck  that  he  happened  to  catch  sight  of  half  a  mile  off 
would  see  me  and  take  alarm.  1903  Sat.  Rev.  11  Jan,  39 
Yanking  up  fence.posts  that  were  wanted  in  a  hurry. 

ahsol.  1867  Visit  to  Nantucket  (Scheie  de  Vere  649)  He 
yanked  and  yanked,  but  the  sapling  wouldn't  come,  and 
thar  he  was  caught  in  his  own  trap.  188^  Bath  Herald 
n  Oct.  6/2  When  a  woman  has  a  new  pair  of  shoes  sent 
home  she.  .never  shoves  her  toes  into  them,  and  yanks  and 
hauls  until  she  is  red  in  the  face. 
b.  transf. 

1876  Besant  &  Rick  Gold  Butterfly  xxvi,  Yank  them 
both  to  bed.  1901  F.  Hume  Golden  Wang-ho  xiii,  I'd  have 
yanked  Jinfou  to  the  police-station  straight  away. 

2.  intr.  To  pull  or  jerk  vigorously ;  fig.  to  be 
vigorously  active. 

x8aa  AiNSLiE  Lajid  of  Burns  1  They  went  not  forth  like 
gangers,  A  yanking  on  their  cloots.  1888  Casselts  Encycl. 
Diet.  S.V.,  She  yanked  on  at  the  work,  zoia  Masefield 
Dauber  in.  ii,  The  staysails  flogged,  the  tackle  yanked  and 
shook. 

Hence  Yanking /^/. a.,  (a)  active,  'pushing* 
(^f.);  (J?)  jerking,  twitching, 

1824  ScoTT  St.  Ronan*s  ii,  I  canna  bide  their  yanking  way 
of  knapping  English  at  every  word.  1876  Mrs.  Whitney 
Sights  <5-  Insights  xxix,  Poor  femery  Ann  had  had  a  yanking 
old  horse,  and  a  wretchedly  uncomfortable  saddle. 

Yankee  (yae-rjki),  sb.  and  a.  Also  8-9  Tankey, 
Tanky,  pi.  Yankies.  [Source  unascertained. 
^  The  two  earliest  statements  as  to  its  origin  were  published 
in  1789 :  Thomas  Anburey,  a  British  officer  who  served  under 
Burgoyne  in  the  War  of  Independence,  in  his  Travels  II.  50 
derives  Yankee  from  Cherokee  eankke  slave,  coward,  which 
he  says  was  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  England 
by  the  Virginians  for  not  assisting  them  in  a  war  with  the 
Cherokees;  William  Gordon  in  Hist,  Amer.  War  states 
that  it  was  a  favourite  word  with  farmer  Jonathan  Hastings 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  C1713,  who  used  it  in  the  sense  of 
'excellent'.  Appearing  next  in  order  of  date  (1822)  is  the 
statement  which  has  been  most  widely  accepted,  viz.  that 
the  .word  has  been  evolved  from  North  American  Indian 
corruptions  of  the  word  English  through  Yengees  to 
Yankees  (Heckewelder,  Indian  Nations  iii.  ed.  1876,  p,  77) ; 
cf.  Yengee. 

Perhaps  the  most  plausible  conjecture  is  that  it  comes 
from  Du.  Janke,  dim,  of  Jan  John,  applied  as  a  derisive 
nickname  by  either  Dutch  or  English  in  the  New  England 
states  (J.  N.  A.  Thierry,  1838,  in  Life  ofTicknor^  1876,  II. 
vii.  124).  The  existence  of  Yank{^e)y^  Yankee^  as  a  surname 
or  nickname  (often  with  Dutch  associations)  is  vouched  for 
by  the  following  references : 

1683  CaU  St.  Papers,  Colon.  Ser.  (1898)  457  They  [sc. 
pirates]  sailed  from  Bonaccj  chief  commanders,  Vanhorn, 
Laurens,  and  Yankey  Duch.  1684  Jbid.  733  A  sloop.. un- 
lawfully seized  by  Captain  Yankey.  1687  /bid.  (1899)  456 
Captains  John  Williams  (Yankey)  and  Jacob  Everson 
(Jacob).  1687-8  MSS.  Earl  of  Dartmouth  in  11th  Rep. 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  136  The  pirates  Yanky  and 
Jacobs.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  I.  iii.  38.  1725  Inventory  of 
W.  Marr  of  Carolina  in  N.  9f  Q.  5th  Ser.  X,  467  Item  one 
negroe  man  named  Yankee  to  be  sold. 

Cf.  also  '  Dutch  yanky'  s.v.  Yanky.] 
A.  sb, 

1.  a.  U,  S,  A  nickname  for  a  native  or  inhabi- 
tant of  New  England,  or,  more  widely,  of  the 
northern  States  generally ;  during  the  War  of 
Secession  applied  by  the  Confederates  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Federal  army. 

1765  oppression^  a  Poem  by  an  American  (with  notes  by 
a  North  Briton)  17  From  meanness  first  this  Portsmouth 
Yankey  rose.  Note,  *  Portsmouth  Yankey*,  It  seems,  our 
hero  being  a  New-Englander  by  birth,  has  a  right  to  the 
epithet  of  Yankey ;  a  name  of  derision,  I  have  been  in- 
formed, given  by  the  Southern  people  on  the  Continent,  to 
those  of  New-England :  what  meaning  there  is  in  the  word, 
I  never  could  learn.  1775  J.  Trumbull  M^Fingal  i.  i 
When  Yankies,  skill'd  in  martial  rule,  First  put  the  British 
troops  to  school.  Editor's  nde,  Yankies — a  term  formerly 
of  derision,  but  now  merely  of  distinction,  given  to  the 
people  of  the  four  eastern  States.  1775  Penna  Gazette 
10  May  in  N.  ^  Q.  ist  Ser.  VI.  57/1  They  [sc.  the  British 
troops]  were  roughly  handled  by  the  Yankees,  a  term  of 
reproach  for  the  New  Englanders,  when  applied  by  the 
regulars.  1778  Muse's  Mirrour  I.  220  O  My  Yankee,  my 
Yankee,  And  O  my  Yankee,  my  sweet-ee,  And  was  its  nurse 
North  asham'd  Because  such  a  bantling  hath  beat-ee  ?  1817 
M_.  BiRKBECK  Notes  Journ,  Amer.  (1818)  19  The  enter- 
prising people  [at  Richmond,  Virginia)  are  mostly  strangers ; 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  especially  New  England  men,  or  Yankees, 
as  they  are  called.  1825  J.  Neal  Bro.  Jonathan  i.  I.  13 
He  was  a  Yankee,  the  very  chaiacter  of  whom  is,  that  he 
can  '  turn  his  band ',  as  he  says,  '  to  any  thing '.  1891 
Duncan  Amer.  Girl  in  London  23  The  Yankees  are  the 
New  Englanders, . .  the  name  would  once  have  been  taken 
as  an  insult  by  a  Southerner. 

b.  By  English  writers  and  speakers  commonly 
applied  to  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States  generally;  an  American, 

Applied  occas.  to  a  ship  (cf.  Frenchman,  etc.), 

C1784  Nhlson  Let.  to  Locker  in  A.  Duncan  Life  (1806) 
321,  I.. am  determined  not  to  suffer  the  Yankies  to  come 
where  the  ship  is.  1706  T.  Twinino  Trav.  Amer.  (1894)  68 
Th«ir  wit  was  particularly  dirscted  against  a  '  Yankee '  who 
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was  one  of  the  company.  We  apply  this  designation  as  a 
term  of  ridicule  or  reproach  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  indiscriminately ;  but  the  Americans 
confine  its  application  to  their  countrymen  of  the  Northern 
or  New  England  States.  1798  Charlotte  Smith  Yng. 
Philos.  III.  II  If  thou  marriedst  the  heiress,  thou  must  give 
up  thy  little  American,  thy  fascinating  yankey.     1836  Hali- 

BURTON  Clockm.   Ser.  i.  ix,  I'll  be  d d,  said  he,  if  ever 

I  saw  a  Yankee  that  didn't  bolt  his  food  whole  like  a  Boa 
Constrictor.  \%^\  Blackw.  Mag.  LXIX.  409/2  When  we 
next  saw  the  Yankee  \sc.  a  frigate],  there  we  were  coming 
right  down  upon  him  over  the  breast  of  the  sea.  1887 
'  Edna  Lvall  '  Knight-Errant  xvii,  I  really  am  Italian, 
though  Signor  Sardoni  will  call  me  a  little  Yankee. 

2.  [elUpt.  use  of  the  adj.]  The  Yankee  language, 
the  dialect  of  New  England;  loosely ^  American 
English  generally, 

1824  J.  Gilchrist  Etymol.  Interpr.  8  The  naked  savages 
of  Indiana  already  speak  a  corrupt  English  (or  Yankee). 
1836  Haliburton  Clockm,  Ser.  i.  i,  You  did  not  come  fiom 
Halifax,  I  presume,  sir,  did  you?  in  a  dialect  too  rich  to  be 
mistaken  as  genuine  Yankee.  1840  —  Letter  Bag  iii.  34 
Coarse  jokes  in  English,  German,  rrench,  and  Yankee. 

3.  Whisky  sweetened  with  molasses,  local  U.S. 
colloq. 

Z804  Fessenden  Orig.  Poems  97  Call  on  me  when  you 
come  this  way,  And  take  a  dram  of  Yankee. 

4.  //.  Stock  Exchange  slang.  American  stocks 
or  securities. 

1887  Pall  Mall  Gas.  6  Sept.  is/i  There  was  great  excite- 
ment  in  the  American  market  yesterday,  and  the  bulls  are 
cherishing  the  hope  that  there  is  to  be  a  sustained  boom  in 
'  Yankees '.  1908  Daily  Chron.  13  Mar.  1/7  Yankees  finished 
higher  on  the  lead  from  Walt  Street. 

6.  A  name  for  various  special  tools  of  American 
origin,  or  of  ingenious  design,  (Cf.  Yankee  notions 
in  C.)  Z909  Cent.  Did.  Supp. 

B.  odj.  That  is  a  Yankee  ;  pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  Yankees  (often  with  connotation 
of  cleverness,  cunning,  or  cold  calculation);  loosely, 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  American. 

X78i  A.  Bell  in  Soutbey  Z^^(i844)  I.  37  The  whole  coast 
infested  with  Yanky  privateers.  1784  Abigail  Adams  Lett. 
(1848)  161  We  have  curtains,  it  is  true,  and  we  only  in  jpart 
undress,  about  as  much  as  the  Yankee  bundlers.  1822  Cob- 
bett  Weekly  Reg.  9  Mar.  633, 1  was  on  board  a  little  Yankee 
sloop  in  the  Bay  of  Funday.  1828  {title)  The  Yankee  and 
Boston  Literary  Gazette.  1829  Marrvat  Frank  Mildmay 
XX,  I  will  show  you  a  Yankee  trick.  1886  Froude  Oceana 
357  California  with  its  gold  and  its  cornfields, . .  its  '  heathen 
Chinese  '  and  its  Yankee  millionaires,  was  a  land  of  romance, 
b.  Used  of  or  in  reference  to  the  language  or 
dialect :  cf.  A.  2. 

«i8s4  Whittier  Charms  ^  Fairy  Faith  Pr.  Wks.  1880 
II.  239  A  sort  of  Yankee-Irish  dialecL  x866  Lowell  Biglow 
P.  Introd.,  Wks.  1890  II.  170  Of  Yankee  preterites  I  find 
risse  and  rize  for  rose  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Middleton 
and  Dryden. 

C.  Covib.^tXz,    a.  gen.j  as  Yankee-like,  -looking, 
1799  Aurora  (Phila.)  30  Sept.  (Thornton  Amer.  Gloss.) 

Faith,  'twill  be  Yankee  like,  and  plagued  funny.  1836 
Haliburton  Clockm.  Ser.i.  xvii,  I  heard  him  ax  the  groom 
who  that  are  Yankee  lookin  feller  was. 

b.  Special  combinations  and  collocations. 
Yankee  gang,  name  in  Canada  for  a  special 
arrangement  of  gang-saws  (see  quot.)  ;  Yankee- 
land,  the  land  of  Yankees,  New  England ;  loosely, 
the  United  States ;  Yankee  notions  [Notion  9  b], 
small  wares  or  useful  articles  made  in  New  England 
or  the  northern  States ;  Yankee  State,  a  nickname 
for  Ohio. 

1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  *Yankee  Gang,  an  arrange* 
ment  in  a  saw-mill  (Canada).,  .It  consists  of  two  sets  of 
gang-saws,  having  parallel  ways. , .  One  is  the  slabbing-gan^t 
and  reduces  the  log  to  a  balk  and  slab-boards.  ^  The  balk  is 
then  shifted  to  the  stock-gartg,  which  rips  it  into  lumber. 
1803  in  spirit  Publ,  fmls.  VI.  350  More  wit  from  "Yankee- 
land.  1837  Hawthorne  Amer.  Note-hks.  13  Juljf  (1883)  57 
It  sounds  strangely  to  hear  children  bargaining  in  French 
on  the  borders  of  Yankee-land.  xSig  Mass.  SPy  8  Sept. 
(Thornton),  I  come  here  to  retail  My  'Yankee  notions,— 
cheese,  wit,  verse,  codfishes,  Cider,  et  cetera.  18*5  J.  Neal 
Bro.  Jonathan  xxii.  II.  29S  The  tallow,  corn,  cotton,  hams, 
hides,  and  so  forths,  which  we  had  got,  in  exchange  for  a 
load  of  Yankee  notions.  1889  Century  Mag.  May  82/1, 
I  saw  the  American  tin-ware,  lanterns,  and  '  Yankee  notions ', 
1884  Harper's  Mag,  June  125/1  Ohio  was  called  'the 
'Yankee  State  *. 

Hence  Taxikee  v.  (rare^^),  trans,  to  deal  cun- 
ningly with  like  a  Yankee,  to  cheat ;  Ya'nkeedom, 
the  realm  or  country  of  Yankees,  the  United  States 
of  America ;  Yankees  as  a  body ;  Tankeyess, 
a  depreciatory  term  for  an  American  woman ; 
Ya'nkeefied  (-faid) ///.  fl.,  made  or  become  like 
a  Yankee;  characteristic  of  a  Yankee  ;  Ya'ukeeish 
a.,  resembling  a  Yankee  (whence  Ya'nkeoiBlily 
adv.,  like  a  Yankee)  ;  Ya*nkeeiBni,  Yankee  char- 
acter or  style  ;  a  Yankee  characteristic  or  idiom  ; 
Ya'nkeeize  v.,  trans,  to  make  Yankeeish,  give  a 
Yankee  character  to. 

1837  Eraser's  Mag.  XVI.  683  [They]  are  considered 
capable  of '  "Yankeeing '  the  more  simple-minded  Canadians. 
1851  Blackw,  Mag.  Apr.  417/1  He  ought  to  take  steamer 
direct  for  *Yankecdom ;.. they'd  make  him  President  at 
once  I  1890  Miss  Broughton  Alas  i.viii,  Yankeedom  and 
Cockneydom,  rushing  hand  in  hand  through  all  earth's 
sacredness.  185a  Q.  Rev.  Mar.  297  The  *Yankeyesses  who 
urge  the  convenience  of  a  manly  garb.  1846  Tas.  Taylop 
upper  Canada  47  Some  of  the  Canadians  indulge  in  the 
^Yankeefied  habit  of  bolting  down  their  victuals.      1897 


YANKEE  DOODLE. 

Vmce  (N.  Y.)  14  Jan.  8  Japan  is  getting  Yankeefied  in  more 
ways  than  one.  185s  De  Quincey  in  '  H.  A.  Page'  Life 
(1877)  II.  xviii.  112  Waal,  now,  to  speak  *yankeeishly,  X 
calculate  your  dander  is  rising.  1820  Eclectic  Rev.  Apr. 
359  The  term  unwell,  when  first  brought  up,  was  ridiculed 
as  a  *Yankee-ism.  183S  Fi-aser's  Ma^.  XIII.  653  Guilty 
of  all  those  Yankeetsms  which  distinguish  the  lout  from  the 
gentleman.  1865  Visct.  Milton  &  W.  B.  Cheadle  JV.-IV, 
Pass,  by  Land  \\.  (1S67)  18  Irish  or  German  Yankees  ;.  .out- 
Heroding  Herod  in  Yankeeism,  1864  Guardian  20  Apr. 
j86  ^Ve  begin  to  fear  that  England  is  becoming  *Yankee- 
ised.  1877  Sir  F.  Elliot  in  Dowden  Corr.Sir  H.  Taylor 
377  The  most  certain  of  political  tendencies  in  England  is 
what.. I  will  call  the  Yankeeising  tendency.  x88a  H.  E. 
ScuDDER  Noafi  IVebsier  viii.  289  Hawthorne,  Yankeeizing 
the  Greek  myths,  and  finding  all  Rome  but  the  background 
for  his  Puritan  maiden,  was  asserting  that  new  discovery  of 
Europe  by  America. 

Yankee  Doodle  (yas-gki  d«-d1).     [Origin 

uncertain. 

The  tune  is  said  to  have  been  composed  in  1735  by  Dr. 
Shuckburgh,  a  surgeon  in  Lord  Amherst's  army,  in  derision 
of  the  provincial  troops  iHist.  <$■  Misc.  Coll,  New  Hampsh, 
1824,  III.  217-18).! 

1.  The  title  of  a  popular  air  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  considered  to  be  characteristically 
national. 

1768  yml,  o/the  Times  (Boston)  29  Sept.  in  Lossing  Pict. 
Field'Bk.  Revol.  (1831)  I.  480  Those  passing  in  boats  ob- 
served  great  rejoicings,  and  that  the  Yankee  Doodle  Song 
was  the  capital  piece  in  the  band  of  music.  1775  Pennsyl- 
vania Rven._  Post  22  July  317/2  General  Gage's  troops  are 
much  dispirited  ;.. and.  .disposed  to  leave  off  dancing  any 
more  to  the  tune  of  Yankey  Doodle.  C177S  T.  L,  Yankee 
Doodle;  or  the  Negroe' s  farewell  to  America  (song)  in  N. 
if  Q,  ist  Ser.  V.  87  Yankee  doodle,  yankee  doodle  dandy,  I 
vow,  Yankee  doodle,  yankee  doodle,  bow  wow  wow.  1836 
Haliburton  Clockm.  Ser.  i,  xvii.  He. .walked  off,  a  whislm 
Yankee  Doodle  to  himself. 

2.  A  Yankee.     A\%o  oil  rib, 

ax8o7  J.  Skikner  Amusem.  Lets,  //ours  (i&og)  78  Syne 
after  him  cam  Yankie  Doodle,  Frae  hyne  ayont  the  muckle 
water.  1814  Moore  Parody  of  Letter  48,  I  might  have 
withheld  these  political  noodles  From  knocking  their  heads 
against  hot  Yankee  Doodles.  1825  J.  ^ZAhBro.  yonathan 
xxiii,  II.  319  One  of  your  yankee  doodle  invitations,  that, — 
happy  to  see  you  another  time.  1830  Scorr  yml.  5  Sept. 
(1800)  II.  351  We  have  had. .Yankees  male  and  female,  and 
a  Yyi^^ee.Poodle- Dandy  into  the  bargain,  a  smart  young 
Virginia  man. 

Hence  Yankeedoo'dledom,  Yaukeedoo'dlelsm, 
=  Yankeedom,  Yankeeism  (above). 

s86i  Death  of  Lincoln  Despotism  (Bartlett),  And  hold 
them  Abe  Lincoln,  and  all  bis  Northern  scum,  Shall  own  our 
independence  of  *Yankee  Doodledom.  1836  FrasersMag. 
XII  1.468  The  man's  whole  life,  .was  a  long  series  of  Frenchi- 
fied *yankeedoodlcisms. 

Vankeese  (yseqk/'z).    noncc-wd,     [f.  Yankee 

+  -ESE.]    American  English. 

X883  'Ouida'  Frescoesy  At  Camaldoli  119  They.. feel  like 
two  t.T,me  'possums  sitting  on  a  gumtree.  Now  don't  say  I 
can't  t;tlk  Vankeese  I 

Tanker  (yEe-rjksi).  ?  Obs.    [f.  Yank  v,  +  -er  1.] 

1.  Sc.  =  Yank  j(5.1  a;  ^^.  a  big  or 'thumping' lie. 
x8aa  Hogg  Perils  of  Man  xii.  I.  330  *  Ay,  billy,  that  is  a 

yanker  I '  said  Tarn  aside.  '  When  ane  is  ^aun  to  tell  a  lie, 
there's  naething  like  telling  a  plumper  at  aince.' 

2.  (See  quot.,  but  perh,  an  error  for  Jankbb.) 
1833  Acts  ^  4  i^ili'  /^,  c.  46  §  So  If.. any  person .. shall 

drive  any  four-wheeled  cart,  commonly  called  a  wood  yanker 
without  a  person  in  charge  of  each  pair  of  wheels. 

tYa-nky.  Obs.  rare.  [Of  doubtful  status, 
origin,  and  meaning.  Perh.  Du.  Janke,  applied 
orig.  to  a  particular  ship,  and  so  identical  with 
Yankee  (q.v.).  The  following  examples  of  Yankee 
in  the  proper  names  of  ships  may  be  compared  :^ 

1776  M.  Cutler  in  Ltfe^  etc.  (i888)  1. 55  Theywere  in  the 
Vanlcee  Hero.  1813  Examiner  ix  Jan.  22/1  The  Yankee, 
American  schooner  privateer.] 

1760-1  Smollett  Launcelot  Greaves  iii.  Proceed  with  thy 
story  in  a  direct  course,  without  yawing  like  a  Dutch  yanky. 
1904  P.  Fountain  Great  Notih-li^est  xvii.  195  A  yanki  is  a 
small  kind  of  galtot,  and  the  Dutch  fur-traders  used  craft  of 
this  kind  to  ascend  the  rivers  tn  search  of  their  Indian 
customers. 

Tanolite  (yrcn^^bit),  Min.  [a.  V.yanolithe, 
?  f.  Gr.  XavQQ%  violet :  see  -lite.]  =  Axinite. 

xSjo  Anstkd  Elem.  Geol.,  Min.  etc.  8438  Axinite,  Thu- 
mitc,  Yanolite.  In  violet  crystals,  remarkable  as  one  of  the 
few  representative  forms  of  the  unsymmctrical  oblique 
pri'im.     1868  Dana  i^lin.  (ed.  5)  299. 

Yaoor,  var.  Giaour. 

II  Taourt  (ya'ujt).  Also  yao(o)rt,  you(a)rt. 
[Turkish  ey yC*)  yoghurt  (with  quiescent  gk)  Yo- 
gurt.] A  fermented  liquor  made  by  the  Turks 
from  milk. 

1819  T.  Hope  Anastasius  (1820)  I.  vii.  137  Once  on  a  fast- 
day  eating  some  nice  Yaoort.  1844  Kinglake  Eothen  xvii. 
950  The  *  youart ',  or  curds  and  whey,  which  is  the  principal 
delicacy  to  be  found  amongst  the  wandering  tribes.  1858 
.Simmonds  Did.  Trade^  Yaourt,  a  fermented  liquor  or.milk- 
beer,  similar  to  koumis.  1887  T.  Stevens  Around  World 
on  Bicycle  xviii.  427  The  yaort  bowl  contains  one  solitary 
wooden  spoon. 

Tap  (yiep),  sb,     [Echoic.     Cf.  Yawp.] 

1.  A  dog  that  yaps;  a  yelping  cur.     Now  diaL 

1603  Sir  C  Heydon  yud.  Astral,  i.  4  Those  b-iwlini; 
yappes,  that  barke  rather  of  fashion,  then  6ercenes.  169a 
R.  L'EsTRANc.E  Fahles  cclxxxiv.  248  'Tis  a  Common  Thing 
upon  the  Passing  of  a  Strange  Dog  through  a  Town,  to  have 
a  Hundred  Curs  Bawling  at  his  Breech,  and  Every  Yap 
gets  a  Snap  at  him.    a  18x5  Forby  Voc.  E,  Anglia. 
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2.  A  sound  expressible  by  the  syllable  'yap'; 
a  short  sharp  bark  or  cry. 

1826  Lamb  Ess.,  Pop.  Fallacies  xiii,  But  yap,  yap,  yap  /— 
what  is  this  confounded  cur?  1864  Daily  Tel.  8  Oct.,  A 
small  dog,  ..giving  a  quick  series  of  sharp  low  barks,  or  yaps. 
1879  Jefferies  Wild  Life  in  S,  Co.  258  A  weasel  rushes 
past..  .He  utters  a  strange  startled  '  yap  '.  1901  Pall  Mall 
Mag.  July  328  The  sub.  gave  a  little  yap  of  joy. 

Yap,  yaup  (yap,  ygp),  a.  Chielly  Sc,  and 
north.  Forms  :  4-6  Jape,  5  3op(e,  5-6  5aip(e, 
6  yaip,  8-9  yap,  9  yaup.  [Northern  MK.  jape^ 
with  rare  southern  var.  ^op^  representing  gedp^ 
alteration  of  OE.  ^/ix/  Ybpe  by  conversion  of  the 
falling  into  a  rising  diphthong.] 

1.  Clever,  conning;  shrewd,  astute;  nimble, 
active:   =  Yepb  i. 

13..  Nortliern  Passion  (H.)  1944  5e  haue  5ape  men  him 
forto  3eme.  ^1375  Cmsor  M.  9019  (Fairf.)  Haue  he  bene 
be-fore  neuer  sa  jape  {Cotton  yepe]  Fra  J»en  I  telle  him  for 
a  nape.  4:1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  v.  (Johannes)  318  Of  ^ar 
ydolis  }>e  bischope,  Aristodemus,  l>at  wes  ^ape,  Raisit  a  gret 
sedicione  In  )>e  puple  of  |?at  towne.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
6642  A  30P  knyght  &  a  5onge.  a  1450  Mvrc  Par.  Pr.  1651 
Bvt,  confessour,  be  wys  and  5op,  And  sende  forth  Jjese  to  ^ 
byschop.  c  147S  Rauf  Coil^ear  628  The  5aip  ?eman  to  the 
Jet  is  gane.  a  1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  79  Ane 
grume, ..  5aip,  and  jing.  15..  Chrisfs  Kirk  loo  (Bann. 
MS.)  A  yaip  yungman,.  .Lowsd  ofa  schot.  iSzsBrockett 
A^.  C.  Gloss.,  Yap,  apt,  quick.  1891  '  H.  Haliburton  *  Ochil 
/dylls  40  I'm  juist  as  yap  an'  yauld  As  e'er  was  youth. 

f  2.  Eager  or  ready,  esp.  to  do  something.  Obs. 

c  1450  Holland  //owlat  602  ?aipe,  thocht  he  gong  was,  to 
faynd  his  ofFens.  c  1500  RowlVs  Cursing  205  (Bann.  MS.) 
With  gaipand  mowth  rlcht  yaip  to  swelly.  1513  Douglas 
Mneis  xii.  ii.  88  The  byssy  knaipis  and  verlettis  of  bis 
stabill  About  thame  stud,  full  ;aip  and  seruyabill.  1728 
Ramsay  Daft  Bargain  11  [He]  seem'd  right  yap  His  meal- 
tith  quickly  up  to  gawp. 

3,  Eager  or  ready  to  eat,  hungry. 

1768  Ross  //elenore  i.  20  Right  yape  she  yoked  to  the 
pleasing  feast  a  1774  Fergusson  Rising  of  Session  Poems 
(1845)  29  The  farmers  sons,  as  yap  as  sparrows.  1833  Car- 
rick  in  Whistle-Binkie  (Scotch  Songs)  Ser.  i.  (1839)  74  Like 
leeches  when  yaup.  1871  W.  Alexander  yohnny  Gibb  ii, 
Gi'e  the  bairns  a  bit  piece, , .  the  like  o'  them's  aye  yap. 

Tap,  V.    Also  yap-yap.    [Echoic.   Cf.  Yawp.] 

1.  intr.  To  bark  sharply,  as  a  small  dog ;  to  yelp. 
1668  (see  yapping  vbl.  sb.l    a  18*5  Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia. 

1854  R.  S.  SuRTEES  f/andley  Cr.  i,  Up  come  the  hounds., 
yelping,  yapping,  puffing,  and  blowing.  1865  Anne  Man- 
ning Belforest  II.  100  A  little  dog  that . .  yap-yapped  at  every 
visitor.  1901  Meredith  Poems,  Forest  Hist,  xvii.  Where 
long  forlorn  the  lone  dog  whines  and  yaps. 

2.  transf.  To  speak  snappishly. 

1864  'Annie  Thomas*  D.  Donne  III,  204  Dora  was  not 
one  of  the  women  who  yap  and  scream  in  wrath  or  excite- 
ment. 1893  KiPUNC  Many  /nvent,  130  Ortheris  yapped 
indignantly. 

Hence  Ya'pping  vbLsb.  2xA  ppLa.\  also  Ta*p- 
per,  a  dog  or  person  that  yaps. 

x8a3  Nevj  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  409  Some  dozen  "yappers 
and  yellers  of  allshapes  and  breecis.  1901  Longm.  Mag. 
May  46  His  enemies  said  '  Job  wer'  a  proper  yapper '.  x668 
R.  L'EsTBANGE  Vis.  Qucv.  (1708)  243  A  Voice  not  unlike 
the  "yapping  ofa  foysting  Cur.  1891  Conan  Dovle  White 
Company  ix,  The  shrill  yapping  of  the  hounds.  •1894  Sat. 
Rev,  3  Mar.  214  There  was  some  rather  feeble  yapyapping 
at  the  Peers.  1865  Anne  Manning  Belforest  I.  265  Every 
little  *yap-yapping  dog.  1868  Miss  Braddon  Dead-sea 
Fruit  XXV,  Haifa  dozen  little  yapping  dogs,  .assailed  me. 

7a*ply,  adv.  Chiefly  *SV.  and  north.  Forms  : 
4-5  5ap(6)ly,  5  yappely,  aopely,  8-9  yaply. 
[f.  Yap  a,  +  -ly  i^.]  Actively,  nimbly;  readily, 
eagerly ;  in  mod. Sc.  hungrily.  So  Yapness, 
hunger. 

ax4oo  Pistill  of  Susan  228  To  the  jate  gaply  J>ei  ^eoden 
wel  5are.  c  1400  Rtile  St.  Benet  (verse)  1674  A  souerayn  aw 
forto  be-hald  ?apli  vnto  5ong  &  aid.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex. 
1393  (Dubl.  MS.),  And  t>ai  jopely  ayayn  ^eldyn  \>s\m  swythe. 
c  X440  York  Myst.  xxx.  231  We  muste  yappely  wende  in  at 
J>is  yate.  1768  Ross  Helenore  11.  ^%  Unto  their  supper  they 
right  yaply  fa'.  x8a8  Moir  Mansie  Waiich  iv,  My  yapness 
and  stin  appetite. 

7apOCk  (yse'ppk).  Also  yapok,  yapach.  [f. 
Oyapoky  name  of  a  river  between  French  Gniana 
and  i3razil,  spelt  earlier  Wiapoco  (Harcourt  Voy. 
Guiana,  1613).]  The  South  American  water-opos- 
sum, Chironectes  variegatus^  having  webbed  toes. 

1817  Griffith  tr.  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  III.  35  There 
are . .  Yapocks  of  a  smaller  size. . .  Found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yapoch  river  of  Guyana.  1840  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  103 
The  Yapach.. frequents  the  rivers  of  Guiana,  1892  J.  A. 
Thomson  Outl,  Zool.  569  The  aquatic  Yapock  i,Chironectes) 
..feeds  on  fish  and  smaller  water  animals. 

Yapon,  yanpon  {y^-^gn).  Also  8  yaupan, 
yopon,  yappon.  [North  Carolina.]  An  evergreen 
shrub  or  small  tree  {Ilex  Cassine  or  voviitoria)y 
allied  to  the  holly,  growing  in  Texas  and  Southern 
U.  S. ;  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  {yapon  tea)  is  used 
as  an  emetic  and  purgative.  Also  called  Appa- 
lachian or  Carolina  tea. 

a  1711  Lawson  //ist.  Carolina  (1714)  91  Yau6on,  call'd  by 
the  South  Carolina  Indians  cassena,  is  a  busn  that  grows 
chiefly  on  the  sand  banks  and  islands.  1713  J.  Brickell 
IVat.  //ist,  Carolina  (1737)  319  They  drink  great  quantities 
of  yaupan  tea.  1775  Adair  Afner.  /nd.  361  The  Yopon,  or 
Cusseena.  1786  Abercrombie  Arr.  in  Gard.  Assist.  42 
Yappon  tree.  1884  G.  P.  Lathrop  True  ii.  13  That  kind  of 
holly  known  in  the  region  [N.  Carolina  coast]  as  yaupon. 

Xapp  (yaep).     [Name  of  a  London  bookseller 


YABD. 

to  whose  order  this  stvle  of  binding  was  first  made, 
about  i860  {AT.  &  Q.  9th  Sen,  1890,  IV.  256).] 
Name  for  a  style  of  bookbinding  in  limp  leather 
with  overlapping  edges  or  flaps.  Hence  Yapped 
(ysept)  a. J  made  in  this  style. 

x88a  Publishers'  Circular  15  Feb.  163  Bagster's  Bibles. 
In  Sheep  Yapped,  with  Elastic  Band.  1883  N.  <^  Q.  6th 
Ser.  VII.  313  Krt/;*,  as  applied  to  binding,  is  the  name  of  the 
binder  [j/c]  who  originally  employed  the  style  now  so  known. 
1889  Rip.  Artisans  Paris  Univ.  Kxhib.  31  Bagster  &_  Co. 
have  a  good  variety  of  work  in  the  Bible  line,  especially 
their  india-rubber  kid-lined  Yapps.  1894  Guardian  31  Oct. 
1712  An  ingenious  method  of  appending  markers  to  Bibles 
with  yapped  or  overlapping  bindings.  1910  Athenxum  26 
Feb.  239/1  In  velvet  persian,  yapp  edges,  boxed. 

Tappet  (yse'pet),  v.  [frequent,  f.  Yap  v.  :  see 
-ET.]  intr.  =  YAY  V.  i.    Hence  Yappeting ///.«. 

1681  T.  Flatman  Hereuliius  Ridens  No.  39  (1713)  I-  255 
It  is  a  little  Tutty-nos'd  yappeting  Sprite  ;  the  Good  Old 
Cause's  Lap-Dog.  1868  Helps  Reahnah  xix.  I.  290  The 
likeness  he  was  phased  to  discover  between  my  poor  self 
and  a  yappeting  suburban  poodle. 

Yar(r,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  4  5ar(r)eii,  7 
yarre.  [Imitative.  Cf.  Abrz/.2,  Garre  t;.,  Yirb.] 
i7ttr.  To  snarl  or  growl,  as  or  like  a  dog.  Hence 
Ya'rrer ;  Ya'rring  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

13..  Gaw.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  1595,  &  he  ^nande  hym  3elde. 
/bid.  i-j2^  Loudehewas  ^yned,  with^arande  speche.  i6ix 
CoTGR.,  S'entregr alter,  to  whurre,  yarre,  grumble,  one  at 
another,  /bid,,  Gronderie,.  .\/\i\vc\vn^,  yarring.  /bid.,  Gron, 
deur,..B,  whurrer,  or  yarrer.  1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  11. 
xxii.  153  \V ben  he  saw  that  all  the  dogs  were  flocking  about 
her,  yarring  at  the  retardment  of  tlieir  accesse  to  her.  X768 
Beattie  To  Mr.  A.  Ross  in  //elenore  (1812)  132  In  kittle 
times,  when  faes  are  yarring. 

Yar,  obs,  or  dial.  f.  Earth,  Eke,  Their,  Yaib, 
Your  ;  var.  Yah  int^ 

tTa'ra^e.  Naut.  Obs.  [?f.  Yabe  a.  or  v,  + 
-age.]  The  power  of  moving  or  being  managed 
at  sea. 

1579-80  North  Plutarch  (1595)  997  They  were  light  ol 
yarage :  armed  and  furnished  with  water-men  as  many  as 
they  needed,  /bid.  999  The  gallies  of  the  enemies,  the 
which  were  heauie  of  yarage,  both  for  their  bignes,  as  also 
for  lacke  of  watermen  to  row  them. 

Tarak   (yae-raek).     Falconry,      [?  Pers.    ^l> 

yaraki  power,  strength,  ability.]  Inyarak:  (of 
a  hawk)  in  proper  condition  for  hunting. 

1855  Salvin  &  Brodhick  Falc.  Brit,  /sles  105  The  Gos- 
hawk..will  not  work  at  all  unless  in  good  temper  and  proper 
■  flying  order,  termed  in  the  East  *yarak '.    Ibid.   108  It 
requires  about  ten  days  to   get  this  Hawk  into  *yarak  *, 

1900  MicHELL  //awking  xii.  162  Unless  the  hawk  was  in 
first-rate  condition,— in  what  is  called  'screaming  yarak '. 

1901  Kipling  Kint  x,  He's  in  yarak  Plumed  to  the  very 
point. 

Yarb,  dial,  form  of  Herb. 

1845  S.  JuDD  Margaret  v.  (1871)  23  Stultiloquent  yarb- 
moiiger.  1847  Thoreau  Let,  in  Atlantic  Monthly  (1892) 
June  736,  I  hope  he  got  *  yarbs '  enough  to  satisfy  him,  1853 
KiNGSLEV  Wesiw.  //o  I  iv,  Some  skill  in  *yarbs',  as  she 
called  her  simples. 

Tarborongh.  (yaMbz^ra).  Cards.  [Said  to  be 
so  called  because  a  certain  Earl  of  Yarborough 
used  to  bet  1,000  to  i  against  the  occurrence  of 
such  a  hand.]  In  whist  and  bridge,  a  hand  which 
contains  no  card  above  a  nine. 

1900  J.  Doe  Bridge  Man.  35  If  he  has  a  Yarborough,  you 
will  lose  the  game.  1910  Blackrv.  Mag,  Dec.  809/2, 1  have 
held  yarboroughs  and  been  doubled  and  roughed  all  the 
evening. 

Tard  (yajd),  sb^  Forms  :  i  seard,  4-5  5erd(e, 
4-6  5ard(e,  yerde,  4-8  yard,  4-9  yaird,  (4 
5herd,  5  Jeard,  ^ord,  yorde,  6  5harde,  7  yearde, 
8  Sc,  yeard),  5-6  ^aird,  6-7  yarde,  3-  yard. 
[OE.  ytard  str.  masc.  fence,  dwelling,  house,  region 
=  OS.  ^(iir^;^  enclosure,  field,  dwelling,  MDu.,  Du. 
gaard  garden,  OHG.  gart  circle,  ring,  ON.  garCr 
Garth,  (Sw.  gSrd  yard,  Da.  gard  yard,  farm), 
Goth,  gards  house,  with  corresp.  wk.  forms  OFris. 
garda  garden,  OS.  gardo^  OHG.  garto  (MHG. 
garte^  G.  garten)  garden,  Golh,  garda  enclosure, 
stall.  (OE.  geard  is  the  second  element  of  middan- 
geard  Middenerd,  ortgeard  Orchard,  vjingeard 
Win  YARD.) 

The  ulterior  relations  of  these  words  are  uncertain.  Close 
affinity  of  sense  is  exhibited  by  the  words  derived  from  the 
Teut.  xoQX  gerd-'.  gard-'.  gurd-,  represented  by  GiRDf.' 
(OK.  gyrdan,  OHG.  gurten,  ON.  gyrta)  and  Girth  sb.^ 
(ON.  g/^rtS,  Goth,  gairdd),  and  those  derived  from  an  Indo- 
European  root  ghort;  viz.  Gr,  xoprov  farm-yard,  feeding- 
place,  food,  fodder,  L.  hortus  garden,  co-hors  enclosure, 
yard,  pen  for  cattle  and  poultry,  Cohort,  Court,  Olr.  gort 
cornfield  ;  but  there  are  phonological  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  equating  both  groups  of  words.  (OSl.  gradii  enclosure, 
town,  Russ.  rpa;HI),  rOpOJCI^  town,  as  in  Petrograd,Nov- 
^fod,  Lith,  gardas  hurdle,  fold,  are  prob.  borrowed  from 
Teutonic.) 

The  general  signification  of  the  word  is  *  en- 
closure ',  the  particular  character  of  which  is 
usually  to  be  inferred  from  the  context ;  the  simple 
word  is  thus  often  felt  to  be  short  for  a  specific  com- 
pound of  it  (see  references  in  the  various  senses).] 

1.  A  comparatively  small  uncultivated  area 
attached  to  a  house  or  other  building  or  enclosed 
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by  it;  esp.  such  an  area  surrounded  by  walls  or 
buildings  within  the  precincts  of  a  house,  castle, 
inn,  etc  Cf.  back-yard,  castU  yard,  chapel  yard^ 
CouBTTARD,  tfitt-yard,  palace  yard,  stable-yard. 

In  OE,  used  in  sing,  and  pi.  =dwelling,  house,  home,  the 
'courts  of  heaven's  also,  region,  tract  (cf.  middanieard 
Middenerd). 

BeoTtmi/i^$g  Nis  J>aer  hearpan  swej,  somen  in  seardum. 
m  looo  CaTihmn's  Gen,  740  (Gr.)  Wit . .  forleton  on  heofonnce 
hcahsetimbro,  godlice  ?;eardas.  atooo  Guthlac  763  (Gr.) 
Swa  soSfaestrasawla  motun  in  ecne  geard  up  ^estisan  rodera 
rice,  cxyts  Sc.  Le^.  Saints  xviii.  {EHpciane)  571  To  J?e 
tempil  men  cane  draw ;  &  of  1 1  til  in  >e  jarde  I  wes  cum- 
myne,  I  ne  spard.  c  1400  St.  Alexius  (Laud  108)  302  Alex 
..Is  dwcld  in  his  fader  5erd  As  a  pore  man.  15*4  Test. 
Ebor,  (Surtees)  VI.  10  A  Utile  bowse  with  a  yerde.  156a 
J.  Heywood  Pr&z'.  *  Epigr.  (1867)  100,  I  kepe  doggis.  .in 
my  yarde.  1565  in  Hay  Fleming  Reform,  Scotl.  (1910)  613 
Part  of  ane  yard  within  the  abbay  place  of  Sanctandrois. 
aiHl  Sir  J.  Balfour  Ann,Scot.  Hist.  Wlcs.  1825  II.  71 
He  was  brought  vpone  a  scaffold  in  the  parliament  yaird, 
1711  Addison  Sped,  No,  121  P  i  As  I  was  walking. .m  the 
great  Yard  that  belongs  to  my  Friend's  Country- House, 
a  1710  Sewel  Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  I.  11.  96  The  steeple- 
hotise  jrard.  1818  Scott  Roh  Roy  xxv,  I  wandered  from 
one  quadrangle  of  old-fashioned  buildings  to  another,  and 
from  thence  to  the  College-yards,  or  walking  ground.  1838 
LvTTOM  Alice  v.  iv,  Four  horses,  that  had  been  only  four- 
teen miles,  had  just  re-entered  the  j-ard.  184a  Dickens 
Attur.  Notes  x^  An  old  cathedral  yard.  Ibid,  viii,  A  long 
row  of  small  houses  fronting  on  the  street,  and  opening  at 
the  back  upon  a  common  yard.  1908  [Miss  Fowler]  Betw. 
Trent  ^  Ancholme  90  The  small  yard  between  the  stables. 
b.  Spec,  f  [a)  The  '  ground  *  of  a  playhouse, 
orig.  an  inn-yard ;  {V)  *SV,//.  a  school  playground  ; 
(f)  s=  Court  sb^  3  (esp.  in  proper  names,  as  Car* 
ter^s  Vardt  Thompson's  Yard  in  Oxford), 

1609  Dekker  Guirs  HorH'bk.  vi.  29  Neither  are  you  to  be 
hunted  from  thence  though  the  Scar-crowes  in  the  yard, 
hoot  at  you.  1808  Scott  Autobiogr,  in  Lockhart  (1830)  I, 
41,  I  made  a  brighter  figure  in  the  yards  than  in  the  class. 
1815  —  Guy  M.  ii,  Half  the  youthful  mob  of  *tbe  yards' 
used  to  assemble. .to  see  Dominie  Sampson.. descend  the 
stairs  from  the  Greek  class.  xSgi  in  MayhewZ-fJ«rf.  Labour 
(1861)  II.  211/1  Every  Street,  Lane,  Square,  Yard,  Court, 
Alley,  Passage,  and  Place .  .are  to  be  thus  cleansed. 
O.  Contextually  =  CHURCflVAKD,  Gbave-tard. 

(z6x7  Morvson  Itin.  i.  145  Not  farre  thence  is  a  yard  vsed 
for  common  buriall,  called  the  holy  field,  vulgarly  Campo 
Santo.]  170X  Burns  T/iere*//  tie^'er  be  peace  ii.  And  now  I 
greet  round  their  green  beds  in  the  yerd.  1836  [Hooton] 
Bilberry  Tkurland  I.  xi.  217  The  road  he  had  taken 
brought  him  at  length  to  the  church,  through  the  yard 
of  which  it  led.  1856  Miss  Yohge  Daisy  Chain  i.  xxii,  The 
little.. church,  its  yard  shaded  with  trees. 

d.  An  inclosure  attached  to  a  prison,  in  which 
the  prisoners  take  exercise.  Liberty  of  the  yard 
(U.  S.) :  see  quot.  1828-32. 

1777  Howard  Prisons  En^,  iiL  74  Why  were  not  the  walls 
of  the  yards  repaired  in  time,  that  prisoners  might  with 
safety  l>e  allowed  the  proper  use  of  them  ?  X828-3S  Webster 
a.  V.  yard.  Liberty  of  the  yard^  is  a  liberty  granted  to 
persons  imprisoned  for  debt,  of  walking  in  the  yard,  or 
within  any  other  limits  prescribed  by  law.  xSst  Mayhew 
Lend,  Labour  (1861)  III.  438/1  This  person. .took  me  into 
the  yard  and  stripped  me. 

e.  TTie  Yard,  short  for  'Scotland  Yard*,  the 
chief  London  police  office. 

1888  Gunter  Mr,  Potter  iiYii\,^2x  They're  tired  of  paying 
your  old  master's  salary  up  at  the  Yard.  1904  Sweeney  At 
Scotland  Yard  11,  W.  E,  Monro.. was  one  of  the  greatest 
public  servants  who  ever  worked  at  the  Yard. 

2.  An  inclosure  forming  a  pen  for  cattle  or  poultry, 
a  storing  place  for  hay,  or  the  like,  belonging  to 
a  farm-house  or  surrounded  by  farm-buildings,  or 
one  in  which  a  barn  or  similar  building  stands. 
(Cf.  barn-yard,  VA.uyi-YA.-B.n^  poultry-yard,) 

c  X300  Haveiok  702  pe  hennes  of  J>e  yerd.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Nun's  Pr,  T.  27  A  yeerd  she  hadde  enclosed  al  aboute 
With  stikkes  and  a  dryedych  with-oute  In  which  she  hadde 
a  Cok.  Ibid.  177  Oon  of  hem  was  logged  in  a  stalle  Fer  in 
a  yeerd  with  Oxen  of  the  plough.  ■  X481  Caxton  Reynard 
V.  (Arb.)  10,  I  {sc.  chantecleer]had  viij  fayrsones  and  seuen 
fayr  doughters  whiche . .  wente  in  a  yerde  whiche  was  walled 
round  a  boute.  x5Sx  N.  Country  JVil/s  (Surtees  1908)  218 
To  Jhon  Collin, .  .one  lode  of  heye  in  my  yarde,  1573-80 
TussER  Htnb.  (1878)  58  All  maner  of  strawe  that  is  scattered 
in  yard.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iir.  xxv.  J75 
One  of  the  Lyons  leaped  downe  into  a  neighbours  yard, 
where  nothing  regarding  the  crowing  or  noise  of  the  Cocks, 
bee  eat  them  up.  1607  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  11.  766  His 
wanton  Kids..  Fight  harmless  Battels  in  his  homely  Yard. 
1749  Fielding  Tom,  Jones  iv.  viii,  A  vast  herd  of  cows  in 
a  rich  farmer's  yard.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xv,  A 
thriving  farm  with  sleepy  cows  lying  about  the  yard. 

3,  A  piece  of  inclosed  ground  of  moderate  size, 
often  adjoining  a  house  and  covered  with  grass  or 
planted  with  trees ;  a  garden.  Now  diaL,  a  kitchen- 
er cottage- garden  (cf.  Door-yard,  Kail-yard). 

See  also  grass-yard,  Gbeen.vard. 

a  J300  Cursor  M.  1027  Paradis..es  a  yard  catd  o  delites 
Wit  all  maner  o  suet  spices.  Ibid.  12522  He  sent  him  to  \>q 
yerd.. For  to  gedir  \>am  sum  cale.  X390  Gower Con f.  II.  30 
And  after  Phillis  Philliberd  This  tre  was  cleped  in  the  yerd. 
c  1400  Sc,  Trojan  War  (Horstm.)  1.  255  gardes  for  herbys 
andefor  virgcrys.  cr^fiGestaRom.  xxviu  111  (Add.  MS.), 
He  had  a  &ire  yerde  [Hart,  MS.  gardin],  that  he  mekell 
loved.  ^1440  Promp.  Parv.  Si7/^  fcrd,  or  5orde. .,  ortus. 
X477  in  Exch.  Rolls  Scot,  IX.  loi  note^  Oure  landis  of 
Auid  Lindoris  with  the  brewlandls  cotagiis  and  yairdis 
therof.  1536  Beixenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  p.  Ivi,  Aqua 
vite . .  maid . .  of  sic  naturall  herbis  as  grew  in  thair  awin 
yardis.  1589  R.  Bruce  Serm.  v.  (1590)  T  2  b,  Quhat  Christ 
buffered  for  ihame  in  the  zarde  \,sc.  Gethsemane],  and  on  the 
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crosse.  1718  in  Naime  Peerngt  EvM.  (1874)  33  Houses 
bigaings  yairds  orchyairds.  179J  Burns  /4  uld  Rob  Morns 
iii,  My  daddic  has  nought  but  a  cot-house  and  yard,  1818 
Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  ix,  Any  of  her  apple-trees  or  cabbages 
which  she  bad  left  rooted  in  the  '  yard  '  at  Woodend.  a  iSig 
FoRBY  Voc.  E.  Angtia,  Yard,  the  garden  belonging  to  a 
cottage  or  ordinary  messuage.  1889  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Far 
Away  Melody  etc  (1S91)  11  Four  ..  old  apple-trees,  which 
stood  promiscuously  about  the  yard  back  of  the  Cottage, 

4.  An  inclosure  set  apart  for  the  growing,  rearing, 
breeding,  or  storing  of  something  or  the  carrying 
on  of  some  work  or  business.  Cf.  brickyard, 
DocKTAKD,  dung-yard,  hemp-yard,  Orchaed  (OE. 
ort^eard),  Shiptard,  tan-yard,  Vineyard,  ^f^win- 
yard  (OE.  tvlngeard). 

1378  [see  htmf-yard,  Hemp  sh.  6  b].  1S>0  Perth  Hammer- 
men  Bk.  (1880)  15  Ressavit  fra  John  Kynloch  of  this  yeres 
excrestes  of  the  yairds.  1513  Ld.  Bernf.rs  Frohs.  I.  xvi. 
7/2  Great  leuers..the  whiche  they  founde  in  a  carpenters 
yarde.  1555  Act  2  >, 3  Phil.  ^  Mary  c.  16  §  7  Before  the 
said  Boate..bec  lanchcd  outof  the  Yarde  or  Grounde  wherin 
the  same  Boate . .  shall  fortune  to  bee  made,  a  1610  Healev 
Theophrastiis  (1636)  23  He  hath  a  little  yard,  gravelled  fit 
for  wrestling.  1696  Cal.  St.  Pap.,  Dom.  282  The  porter, 
master-caulker  and  '  teamer '  of  Deptford  Yard.  1748 
Anson^s  Voy.  11.  vi.  200  A  ship-carpenter  in  the  yard  at 
Portsmouth.  1803  Peking  in  Naval  Chron.  XV,  61  The 
y.ird  is  paid  quarterly.  1835  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  River, 
What  can  be  more  amusing  than  Searle's  yard  on  a  fine 
Sunday  morning  1  '837.—  Pickto.  ii, '  What's  Mr,  Smithie  ! ' 
inquired  Mr,  Tracy  Tupman,  '  Something  in  the  yard 
t  =  the  Dockyard) ',  replied  the  stranger.  i8sS  Poultry 
Chron.  Ill,  J91  Eggs  from  the  Yards  of  Mr.  Punchard. 
1873  G.  S.  Baden.Powell  Neiu  Homes  rj4  The  '  yards  '. . 
are  usually  situated  near  the  head  station.  _  1891  W.  K. 
Brooks  Oyster  131  Around  each  claire  is  built  a  levee  or 
dirt  wall  called  a  yard.. .This  yard  retains  the  water  filling 
the  basin. 

b.  The  piece  of  ground  adjacent  to  a  railway 
station  or  terminus,  used  for  making  up  trains, 
storing  rolling-stock,  etc. ;  also  an  inclosure  in 
which  cabs,  trams,  etc.  are  kept  when  not  in  use. 

1817  [see  magon-yard.  Wagon  si,  lal.  1837  Dickens 
Pickw.  ii,  A. .young  man,,  .emerging  suddenly  from  the 
coach  yiird.  i8to4  Daily  News  18  May  5/4  Yesterday  his 
cabs  were  still  in  the  yard.  1903  IVestin.  Caz.  8  Jan.  7/3 
The  yard  foreman  knows  the  capacityof  eachof  the  engines 
he  sends  out  from  his  yard, 

5.  I/.  S.  and  Canada.  An  area  in  which  moose 
and  deer  congregate,  esp.  during  the  winter  months. 

1829  Haliburton  Nova-Scotia  II,  ix,  392  In  winter  they 
[sc.  moose]  form  herds,  and  when  the  snow  is  deep,  they 
describe  a  circle,  and  press  the  snow  with  their  feet,  until  it 
becomes  hard,  which  is  called  by  hunters  a  yard,  or  pen, 
1B64-S  Wood  Homes  without  H.  614  So  confident  is  the 
Elk  in  the  security  of  the  *  yard ',  that  it_  can  scarcely  ever 
be  induced  to  leave  its  snowy  fortification.  1884  Science 
28  Mar.  394/1  Immense  yards,  containing  hundreds  of  deer, 
existed  along  the  various  tributaries  [of  the  Ottawa].  1903 
Longman's  Mag.  July  248  [TheyJ  never  failed  to  destroy 
a  *  yard '  to  the  last  fawn. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (a)  in  sense  1,  as  yard  door, 
gale,  wall;  yard-dog,  a  watchdog  kept  in  the 
yard  of  a  house  or  dwelling;  (i)  in  sense  2,  as 
yard-bar,  -dung,  -liquor,  -fond,  -room  ;  f  {<^)  in 
sense  3,  {Sc.  and  U.  S.),  as  yard  door,  end,  hfuse, 
tack;  t yard-dike,  a  garden  wall;  yard-grass,  a 
low  annual  grass,  Ekusine  indica,  common  in 
'yards'  about  houses  in  parts  of  U.S.A.;  also 
Cynodon  Dactylon  ;  id)  in  sense  4,  4  b,  esp.  relating 
to  dockyards,  ship-yards,  cab  yards,  or  railway 
yards,  asyard clerk,  craft,  -keeper,-lighter, -master; 
yard-money,  fees  payable  by  hirers  of  cabs  from 
cab-owners  to  stablemen,  etc.  on  returning  them 
to  the  yard. 

(«)  1580  in  A  rchaeologia  LXI V,  358  To  mak  and  hang 
a  yard  dor  at  the  nether  end  of  the  turrit  at  the  bridg.  179S 
Haichton  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXV.  197,  I  kept  this  animal 
nineteen  months,  during  the  greatest  part  of  which  he  per- 
formed the  office  of  a  yard  dog.  1813  Scott  Quentin  D. 
Introd.  (m//.).  Trusty,  the  yard-dog.  iSstKingsley  7"roo 
Yrs.  Ago  iii.  Lofty  garden  and  yard  walls  of  grey  stone. 
1865  —  Herew.  xix,  Let  me  and  my  serving-man  go  free  out 
of  thy  yard  gate.  1905  A.  C.  Benson  Thread  of  Gold  \\, 
A  big  black  yard-doe.  1908  [Miss  Fowler]  Betw.  Trent  ij 
Anclwlme  29  Near  the  yard  doors. 

(i)  1373-80  TussER/fKj*.  (1878)  119  Some  barnroome  haue 
little,  and  yardroome  as  much.  1764  Museum  Rusiicuiit 
II.  1.  3  When  I  make  use  of  yard  dung,  I  take  care  it  is 
very  rotten.  1778  [W.  Marshall]  Minutes  Agric,  Digest 
23  It  is  better  management  to  prevent,  than  either  to  waste 
or  cart-out  a  superfluity  of  Yard-liquor.  1827  Clare  Sheph. 
Cat.  20  While  ducks  and  geese . .  Plunge  in  the  yard-pond 
brimming  o'er.  1869  Mrs.  Whitney  Hitlicrto  xi.  The 
lowing  of  cattle  at  their  yard-bars. 

(c)  1473  R"**"^  Bk.  Cupar-An^  (1879)  1. 189  He  sal  put 
bath  husband  tak  and  3ard  tak  til  al  possibil  polyci.  1503 
Ibid.  260  Biggind  of  gud  ^erd  hous,  sufficiand  chawmeris 
and  stabulis  to  resaue  and  herbry.-xij  or  xvj  hors*  i«a 
Abst.  Protocols  Town  Clerks  Glasgow  (1897)  IV.  57  The 
rademyng  and  lowsing  of  twa  riggis  of  land,  lyand  at  his 
yard  end.  1595  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  132/2  Up  the  saidis 
Alesteris  eist  yaird-dyk  to  the  mairch  of  Galdwalmoir.  1691 
Jedburgh  Counc,  Rvc.  19  Mar.  (MS.),  For  his  wrongous. . 
awaytakeing  of  certaine  stones  out  of  the  minister's  yeard 
dyke  at  bis  awn  hand.  1809  A.  Henry  Trav.  79  Behind 
the  yard-door  of  my  own  house,  . .  there  was  a  low  fence. 
1822  J.  Woods  Two  Yrs*  Resid.  Illinois  199  Yard-grass 
comes  on  land  that  has  been  much  trodden ;  it  is  some- 
thing like  cock's-foot-grass,  except  the  seed.  184S  Scmom- 
BURGK  Hist,  Barbados  586  Cynodon  dactylon.  Devil's  Grass. 
Bahama^  or  Yard  Grass,  X907  A,  Lang  Hist,  Scot,  IV,  xvi. 
392  A  minister's  yard  dyke,  or  garden  wall,  was  overthrown. 
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{.d)  ax647  Pettk  in  Archatologia  (1796)  XII.  266  Those 
businesses,  which  were  put  out  by  the  great  to  divers  yard- 
keepers.  1737  J.  Chamberlaynes  St.  Ct.  Brit.  (ed.  33)  11, 
87  Yard.keeper  and  Fire-maker.  1804  Naval  Chron.  XII. 
504  Six  Gun-vessels  and  Yard-lighters.  1861  (16  Apr.)  in 
Orders  0/ Council  Naval  Service  (laoi)  II.  29  Pensions., 
granted  to  the  Riggers  employed  in  Your  Majesty's  Dock- 
yards, and  the  Seamen  belonging  to  the  Yard  Craft.  1883 
SiMMoNDS  Diet.  Trade  Suppl.,  Yard  Clerk,  one  who  has  the 
overlooking  of  the  yard  of  a  brewery,builder,  etc.  1884  Bath 
yrnl.  26  July  7/3  On  returning  to  the  yard  at  night  he  has 
to  stump  up  ten  shillings  more,  plus  a  mysterious  fee  of  two 
shillings  called  'yard  money'.  1889  Boston  (Mass.)  Jml. 
9  Apr.  3/4  [A]  yardmaster  at  Brattleboro'  had  one  leg  cut 
off  by  a  switching  train.  l8ji  C.  Roberts  Adrift  Amer. 
93  The  brakesman  was  standing  by  to  couple  the  cars  that 
the  yard  engine  was  backing  down  on  to  the  rest  of  the 
train.  1898  Engineering  Mag.  XVI.  67  The  ordinary  yard- 
handling  of,  say,  an  army  corps. 

Tard  (yaid),  sb.'^  Forms  :  I  syrd,  serd,  (ierd), 
1-2  sird,  3-6 5erd(e, y erd(e,  4-5  jarde,  4-7  yarde, 
(3  jerrde,  jeord,  yeorde,  yherde,  4  5ierd(e,  Jeird, 
yeird,  jeerde,  Jtirde,  5  5earde,  jherde,  yeerde, 
yerede,  6  yerdde),  5-7  yeard(e,  (9  Sc.  yaird), 
5-  yard.  [OE.  *lierJ,  lyrd,  gird,  Angl.  lerd  -= 
OFris,  ierde  (EFris.>v/),  OS,  -gerda  (in  segalgerda 
Sailyard),  MLG-  gerde,  MDu.  gherde,  garde, 
Du,  garde,  gard,  OHG.  *gartja,  gardea,  gerta, 
MHG-,  G.  gerte,  generally  taken  to  represent 
OTeut.  *gazdjo,  deriv.  of  "gazdaz  (whence  OE. 
^eardl,  MLG,  gaert,  OHG.  gart,  ON.  gaddr  Gad 
j(5.1,  Goth-  gazds  prickle),  prob,  related  to  L. 
hasta  (:—  *ghazdha)  spear,  Olr.  gat  rod. 

Some,  however,  regard  the  r  in  this  word  as  original  and 
connect  it  with  OSL  irHdl,  Russ.  atep^B  thin  pole.] 

1 1,  A  straight  slender  shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree  ; 
a  twig,  stick.  Obs. 

e9So  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt-  xi,  7  Jerd  ..from  uinde  styrende 
[arundinem  uento  agitatum].  c  1000  ^lfbic  Hom.  II.  8 
Seo  drige  Ryrd,  J?e  naes  en  eorSan  aplantod, , ,  and  swa-oeah 
greow.  1297  R.  Glouc,  (Rolls)  510  A  gret  ok  he  wolde 
braide  adoun  as  it  a  smal  5erd  were,  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth, 
III.  met.  ii.  (1868)  68  fe  3erde  of  a  tree  (>at  is  haled  adoun  by 
myjty  strengt>e  bowip  redely  Jje  croppe  adoun.  a  1425  Cwr. 
sor  M.  5614  (Trin.)  A  cofur  of  jcrdes  dud  she  be  wroujt. 
c  142s  Engl.  Cong.  Irel.  30  Thay  arered  a  dyche,  &  a  feble 
castel  vpon,  of  yardes  and  turues.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial 
22 1  A  branche  of  palme  of  paradyse  of  }>e  wheche  );e  Jearde 
was  grene  as  gresse. 

t  b.  fig.  in  reference  to  Isaiah  xi.  I :  cf.  Rod 
sb^  I  b.  Obs. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  217  An  3crd  sal  spruten  of  lesse 
more,  anoo  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  57/169  Heil 
|;ou  3erde  of  lesse.  a  1400  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  212  pou  seydest 
a  3erd  schulde  sprynge  Oute  of  ))e  rote  of  lentill  lesse.  1450- 
1530  Myrr,  our  Ladye  11, 172. 

t  c-  In  reference  to  taking  or  surrendering  land, 
esp,  in  phr.  by  the  yard  (law-Fr,  per  le  virge)  :  see 
quots,  and  cf-  ROD  sb.^  I  c.  Obs. 

1523  FiTzHERB,  Surv.  13  b,  There  be  other  tenantes  by 
copy  of  court  role,  and  is  called  tenauntes  per  le  virge  a  by 
the  yerde.  And  they  be  called  so  bycause  whan  they  wolde 
surrendre  their  tenementes  in  to  the  lordes  handes  to  the  vse 
of  another,  they  shall  haue  a  lytell  yerde  in  his  hande  by 
custome  of  the  courte,  and  that  he  shall  delyuer  vnto  the 
stewarde,  1559  Bk.  Presidentes  48  b.  How  the  copy  should 
be  made  of  landes  holden  by  the  yarde. 

fd.  Used  typically  of  a  thing  of  no  value. 

c  J400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  9660  He  jeues  of  hem  not  a  Jerd. 

f  2.  A  staff  or  stick  carried  in  the  hand  as  a 
walking-stick,  or  by  a  shepherd  or  herdsman.  Obs. 

ciooo  Ags.  Cosp.  Matt  X,  10  Najbbe  ge  gold,,nc  codd  on 
weje  ne  twa  tunecan  ne  ge-scy  ne  Syrde  [Lindisf.  jerd ; 
Rushw,  ierde).  c  xooo  jElfbic  Num.  xvii.  10  Ber  Aarones 
girde  in  to  l>am  Jetelde.  c  1250  Gen.  ^  Exod.  2987  He  smot 
wis  Sat  jerde  on  3e  loud,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5894  pan  tok 
aaron  (jis  ilk  yeird.  And  on  [je  flore  he  kest  it  don.  a  1400 
Leg.  Rood  (1871)  141  pe  heerdes  serde.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la 
Tour  Ixxv,  The  yerde  wherewith  Moyses  departed  the  see. 
1538  Bale  Thre  Lawes  (facs.)  B  v.  For  horse  take  Moyses 
yearde,  There  is  no  better  charme. 

t  b.  (Also  Golden  Yard  ;  cf.  yard-band  in  sense 

12,  and  ell-wand.)     The  Belt  of  Orion,  Obs. 

1551  [see  Golden  a.  10].  1651  Loves  of  Here  <$■  Leandcr 
(1653)  =3  The  Yard,  Orion,  and  Charles  Wain. 

t  3.  A  stick  or  rod  used  as  an  instrument  for 
administering  strokes  by  way  of  punishment  or 
otherwise,  Obs. 

cioaoSax.  Leechd.  II.  290  Jenim  anexirde,sleah  on  ))aet 
ba:c  |)onne  bi)>  t>aet  hors  hal.  a  1175  Cott.  Hom.  243  pu 
ahst  to  habben . .  Stede  and  twei  spraren  and  ane  smearte 
5erd.  ciaos  Lay.  20318  Ofte  me  nine  smset  mid  smairte 
;erden  [c  1275  jerdes].  a  1250  Prov.  Ml/red  451  in  O.  E. 
Misc.  130  pe  mon  t>e  spare))  yeorde  and  yonge  childe. 
a  1250  Owl  Ii-  Night.  777  Hit  [sc  a  horse). .  )>ole)>  boJ>e  jerd 
&  spure.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  11.  1427  Tristith  wele 
that  I  Wole  be  her  champioun  with  spore  and  yerd.  a  1400 
Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  537  5'f  W  ohild  be  not  a-fert, 
Jif  him  i-nouh  of  )>e  jerd.  1430-40  Lvdg.  Bochas  (1554) 
Prol.  xxviii.  His  yard  of  castieacion.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial 
40  He  made  hys  confessour  bete  hym  wyth  a  3arde  apon 
fe  backe  al  bare,  as  a  chyld  ys  beten  yn  scole.  ci,,So 
Mirour  Saluacioun  (1888)  5  The  payens  bett  him  wah 
scourgis  &  with  scharp  5erds  eke. 

t  D.  fig.  A  means  or  instrument  of  punishment ; 
hence,  punishment,  chastisement   Obs. 

a  1225  ^ncr.  R.  184  pench  let  )>et  hwose  euer  hermeS  J>e,_.  - 
Ijench  ))et  he  is  Godes  ?erd,  &  let  God  bet  )>e  mid  him.  Ibid. 
324  Ase  ofte  ase  )>e  bund  of  belle  keccheS  ei  god  from  )>* 
smit  him  anonriht  mid  te  3erde  of  tunge  schrifle.  1389  in 
Eng.  Gildt  (1870)  95  Qwoso  make  any  noyse.  .and  )w  den 
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comaunde  him  to  benstille,  and  he  ne  wil  nouth,  seal  taken 
him  J>e  jerdc.  c  14CM  Pilgr.  SmuU  1.  xxii.  (1859)  24  Tretyng 
with  yerd  of  loue,  and  discipline,  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  iv. 
ii.  424  He  thretened  hem  that  he  wolde  come  to  hem  in  5erde, 
that  is  to  seie,  in  peyne.  CX530  Crt.  Love  363,  I  shall., 
meekly  take  her  chastisement  and  yerd. 

t4.  A  wand,  rod,  or  staff  carried  as  a  symbol  of 
office,  authority,  etc  ;  hence  in  fig.  phr.  under  the 
yard^  under  (the)  rule  or  discipline  (of).  Obs. 

c  1105  "Lav.  22480  He  bar  on  his  honde  lenne  mucle  ^eord 
of  goMe.  f  1175  Passion  our  Lord  382  in  O.  E.  Misc.  48 
Se^)>e  hi  nomen  a  red  clol?  and  duden  him  a-bute  And  one 
yerd  on  his  hond.  13. .  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  142  Dioclician  the 
maistres  herde,  He  strok  his  herd,  and  schok  his  yerde. 
c  1386  Chaucer  CUrk's  Prol.  %%  Hoost  quod  he  I  am  vnder 
youre  yerde  Ye  han  of  vs  as  now  the  gouernance.  a  1400- 
So  l^ars  Alex.  813  pen  was  him  geuyn  vp  jjejerdeSc  golden 
^e  rewme.  c  1440  Promfi.  Parv.  syj/'z  ^erde,  borne  a-forne 
a  worthyman.  c  1470  Harding  Ckron.  ccxxn.  iv,  Com- 
pleynles.  .Refourmed  were  well  vnder  his  yerd  egall. 

6.  NauU  A  wooden  (or  steel)  spar,  comparatively 
long  and  slender,  slung  at  its  centre  from,  and 
forward  of,  a  mast  and  serving  to  support  and 
extend  a  square  sail  which  is  bent  to  it. 

(See  also  Jackvard,  Mizen-yard,  Sailyard,  Topgallant- 
yard.) 

c7t5-£X44o  [see  Sailvard  il.  1336-7  (sec  Yard-rope]. 
1465  Mann,  ff  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxh.)  199  My  mastyr  paid  for 
the  yerde  [of  the  said  ship].  1591  Harington  Orl.  Fur.  XLi. 
xvii,  At  last  with  striuing,  yard  and  all  was  tome.  And  part 
therof  into  the  sea  was  borne.  i6a4CAPT.  J.Smith  F/rjf/«/« 
MI.  xiL  90  Some  [ships]  lost  their  Masts,  some  their  Sayles 
blowne  from  their  Yards.  1633  T,  James  Voy.  19  We  put 
abroad  all  the  sayle  that  was  at  yards.  1745  P.  Thomas 
Jrni.  Anson's  Voy.  21  The  Sails  werealmost  always  splitting 
and  blowing  from  the  Yards.  \Z\^%cotx  Ld.  of  Isles  iii. 
xii.  Fain  to  strike  the  galley's  yard.  And  take  them  to  the 
oar,  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  i.  Fog  lying  outontheyards, 
and  hovering  in  the  rigging  of  great  ships.  1868  NIorris 
Earthly  Par.  Prol.  (1870)  I.  26  We  saw  the  yards  swing 
creaking  round  the  mast. 

t  6.  A  straight  rod  or  bar  used  in  various  con- 
nexions (see  quots.).  Obs, 

a  1490  60TONER  Itin.  (1778)  260  The  ycrdys  called  sparrea 
of  the  halle  ryalle.  1538  Elvot,  Radius,,  .aroddcor  yerde, 
that  Geometricians  haue  to  describe  lynes.  1594  Blundevil 
ExerCt,  Netvig,  xiL  (1597)  322  b,  In  vsing  M.  Hoods  stafTe 
they  shall . .  need . .  onety  to  marke  vpon  what  degree  of  the 
yarde  the  shadow  of  the  Vane  streeketh. 

t  7.  A  measuring-rod  ;  spec,  a  measuring-rod  or 
-stick  of  the  length  of  three  feet ;  a  yard-measure. 

See  also  Cloth-vard,  ell-yard  (EllI  5),  Meteyard  (OE. 
tneteiyrd),  tailor's  yard  (Tailor  s6.  6  b) 

c  1000- 1050  Instit.  Pol.  xii.  [vii.]  (Liebermann  478)  And  riht 
isj  (>aet  ne  beo  aeni;  metejyrd  \Quadripartitus  mensuralb 
uirga]  lengre  t>onneo5€r.  CX430  Met  yerde  [see  Meteyard). 
c  1440  Promp,  Parv.  ^yjt-x  j^rde,  metwande,  ulna.  1557 
North  Gueuara*sDiaIl  Princes  Gen.  Prol.  A  ii.  By  the  yarde 
the  marchaunte  measureth  al  his  war.  1656  Larl  Monm,  tr. 
Boccalinrs  Advts./r.  Paruass.  i.  x.  (1674)  13  He  had  a  very 
just  yard  at  home,  a  1658  Cleveland  London  Lady  81  The 
Heroes  of  the  Yard  have  shut  Their  Shops.  171a  Abbuthnot 
John  Bull  III.  V,  If  they  offered  to  come  into  the  warehouse, 
then  strait  went  the  yard  slap  over  their  noddle.  1751 
Johnson  Rambler  Na  116  p  7,  I  was.  .bound  to  a  habef 
dasher...!  learned  in  a  few  weeks  to  handle  a  yard  with 
great  dexterity. 

8.  A  unit  of  linear  measure  equal  to  16J  feet  or 
5 J  yards  (but  varying  locally);  a  rod,  pole,  or 
perch.     Now  local. 

Sometimes  spec,  distinguished  as  land-yard, 
900  in  Earle  Land-Charters  (1888)  351,  xvi.  ^yrda  gauol- 
tininga.  901-9  in  Thorpe  DipLAngl.  y^f/5'a.r.  (1865)  156 
Dses  landcs  be  su5an  3<ere  cirican . .  xxiiii.  jcrda  on  lange  & 
on  bracde  dar  hit  bradest  is  fif  zeiirda,  &  3xr  hit  unhradost  is 
anne  zeurde.  ix . .  Textus  Roffensis  in  Birch  Cart.  Sax.XW, 
659  To  wercene  ^  land  peran  &  ^reo  syrda  to  t>illian% 
[L  trts  virgatas  plancas  ponere\.  c  1330  Arik.  ^  Merl, 
1449  Her  vnder  is  a  ^erde  depe  A  water.  x8a8  [see  land- 
yardi  Land  sb.  12J.  1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade  s.  v.,  As 
a  linear  measure,  the  yard  varies  considerably  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom;  at  Hertford  the  land-yard  is  3  feet; 
at  Saltash,  16^  feet ;  at  Falmouth  and  Bridgend  18  feet;  and 
at  Oownpatnck,  21  feet.  1886  Elwohthy  IV.  Som.  Word* 
bk..  Yard,  a  measure  of  five  and  a  half  yards  (i6i  feet)  both 
long  and  square,  /'.  e.  the  same  as  a  rod,  pole,  or  perch. 

9.  A  measure  of  length  (the  standard  unit  of 
English  long  measure)  equal  to  three  feet  or  thirty- 
six  inches.  (See  quot.  1867.)  Also  the  corre- 
sponding measure  of  area  {square  yard  -  9  square 
feet)  or  of  solidity  (cubic  yard  =  27  cubic  feet). 

The  earlier  standard  was  the  ell  =  45  inches  {ulna  in  Stat, 
de  Pistoribut,  13th  cent.) ;  this  was  succeeded  by  the  verge 
(1353  Act  27  Edw.  Ill,  Stat,  a,  c.  10),  of  which  yard  is  the 
English  equivalent. 

1377  Lamgl.  P.  PI.  B,  v.  ai4  Thanne  drowe  I  me  amonges 
draperes  my  donet  to  lerne,. .  Amonge  l»c  riche  rayes  1  ren- 
dred  a  lessoun.  To  broche  hem  wiih  a  pak.nedle..  And  put 
hem  in  a  presse  and  pynncd  hem  Jierinne,  Tyl  ten  ^crdes  or 
twelue  hadde  tolled  out  threttene.  14*6-7  Rec.  St.  Mary 
at  fiill^A  For  V  3erdis  and  a  halfofgrene  bokeram  ii i s.  iij d. 
X496-7  laid.  32  An  Awlter  cloth,  .conteynyng  in  lengthe 
iij  yardes  di.  1518  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.)  II. 
152  A  gowne  of  vi  brode  yardes  at  vj*  the  yard  xxxvj*. 
1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  i.  iii.  46,  I  am  in  the  waste 
two  yards  about.  X617  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Three 
IVeektS  Observ.  E4b,  I  bought,  .a  yard  and  halfe  of  pudding 
for  fiue  pence.  1663  Gerbier  Counsel  78  Onehundred  of 
Lathes  will  cover  six  yards  of  seeling,  and  lathing  is  worth 
six  pence  the  yard.  i76a-7X  H.  Walpoi-e  Vertue's  Anecd. 
Painting  (1786)  IV,  43  Sir  James  could  obtain  but  40X.  a 
yard  sauare  for  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's.  1815  Scorr  Be- 
trothed v\\,  Sir  Cook,  let  me  have  half  a  yard  or  so  of  broiled 
beef.  183$  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Seven-Dials^  When  penny 
maga7i'ies  shall  have  superseded  penny  yards  of  song.    1848 
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(  —  Dombey  xxxv,  Mrs.  Perch.. has  made  the  tour  of  the 
establishment,  and  priced  the  silks  and  damasks  by  the  yard. 
X867  Thomsons  Tait  Nat.  Phil.  1. 1,  §  407  The  British  stan- 
dard of  length  is  the  Imperial  Yard,  defined  as  the  dis- 
tance between  two  marks  on  a  certain  metallic  bar,  pre* 
served  in  the  Tower  of  London,  when  the  whole  has  a  tem- 
perature of  60°  Fahrenheit.  1896  Law  Times  Rep.  LXXII  I. 
615/1  The  railway  line.. was  perfectly  straight  for  a  dis- 
tance of  over  700  yards. 

Jig.  1583  GoLDiNG  Calvin  on  Deut.  iv.  27-31  We  imagine 
God  to  be  lyke  our  selues,  &  we  measure  him  by  our  owne 
yard,  a  i6a6  Bacon  (J.),  A  peer,  a  counsellor,  and  a  judge 
are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  common  yard, 

b.  Vaguely,  hypertrolically,  or  fig. ;  phr.  by  ike 
yard,  at  great  length,  without  end. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Knt's  T.  192  Hiryelowheer  was  broyded 
in  a  tresse  Bihynde  hir  bak  a  yerde  long.  1842  Tennyson 
Godiva  ig  His  beard  a  foot  before  him,  and  his  hair  A  yard 
behind,  a  1843  Southkv  Comm.-pl,  Bk.  Ser.  11.  {1849)  ^og 
Latinisms, — yard-and-halMong  words.  1853  '  C.  Bede' 
Verdant  Green,  1.  viii,  Spit  us  out  a  yard  or  two  more.  Gig- 
lamps.  1869  '  Wat  Bradwood •  TA^  C  F. //.  v,  He.. could 
talk  by  the  yard  of  what  little  he  did  know.  x88i  H.  James 
Jun.  Portrait  0/ Lady  xHi,  He  had  a  face  a  yard  long;  1 
wondered  what  ailed  him.  1900  Elinor  Glym  Visits  Eliza- 
beth (1906)  117,  I  danced  it  with  some  idiot  who  almost  at 
once  let  yards  and  yards  of  my  gauze  frills  get  torn. 

C.  Phr,  Yard  of  ale^  etc.,  a  deep  slender  glass 
for  liquor,  or  the  amount  of  liquor  contained  in  it. 
Yard  of  clay  {day  yani)^  a  long  clay  tobacco- 
pipe.  Yard  of  satin  (slang),  a  glass  of  gin  (see 
Satin  sb,  4).      Yard  of  tin,  a  coachman's  horn. 

[1828  W.  T.  Moncrieff  Tom  ^  ferry  in,  vi,  Log.  The 
haberdasher  is.. the  spirit-merchant, ..and  tape  the  com- 
modity he  deals  in.. white  is  Max,  and  red  is  Cognac. 
Jerry,  Then  ^ive  me  a  yard  and  a  half  of  red.]  x84a  Punch 
II.  23  His  Highness  condescendingly  indulged  in  a  pot  of 
half-and-half  and  a  yard  of  clay.  1866  Lond.  Misc.  19  May 
235/2  The  stolidity  of  a  mynheer  smoking  his  clay  yard. 
187a  N.  fy  Q.  4th  Ser.  X.  49  At  the  annual  Vinis,  or  feast^  of 
the  mock  corporation  of  Hanley  (Staffordshire),  the  initiation 
of  each  memher,  in  1783,  consisted  in  his  swearing  fealty  to 
the  body,  and  drinking  a  yard  of  wine — i.  e.,  a  pint  of  port 
or  sherry  out  of  a  glass  one  yard  in  length.  1809  Ibid,  gth 
Ser.  III.  97/ J  The  (disused  and  probably  illegal)  'yard  of 
ale.  This  b  a  measure  a  yard  long,  holding,  I  should  fancy, 
more  than  a  pint.  looa  Tatler  8  Jan.  52  A  '  Yard  of  Ale 
Glass,  It  is  38  in.  high  and  contains  two  pints  of  ale.  1903 
C.  G.  Harper  Stage-Coach  <$■  Midi  I.  xii.  279  That  instru- 
ment \sc.  the  key-buglej  came  over  from  Germany  in  i8i8, 
and  for  a  time  pretty  thoroughly  displaced  the  old  *  yard  of 
tin  '  the  earlier  guards  had  blown  so  lustily. 

d.  In  Building :  Yard  of  limey  mortar^  stone^ 
etc. :  see  quots, 

X851  Laxton  BuildeVs  Price  Bk.  9,  27  cubic  feet,  or  i  cubic 
yard,  contains  21  striked  bushels,  which  is  considered  a 
single  load.  Ibid.  12  A  rod  of  brickwork  requires  i J  cubic 
yard  of  chjilk  lime,  and  3  single  loads  or  yards  of  drift.  x88i 
Diet.  Archit,  VI.  84/2  A  standard  perch  being^  taken  as 
21  ft.  (or  16J  ft.)  long,  18  ins.  high,  and  12  ins.  thick.  This 
is  about  'a  yard  of  stone',  or  a  ton,  or  horse-load.  1891 
Ibid.  VIII,  YardofLime\  or  load.  In  1750  it  was  equal 
to  30  or  3a  bushels. 

10.  a.  In  full  yard  of  land  (OE.  gyrd  landes  ==» 
L.  virgata  lerrse) :  An  area  of  land  of  varying 
extent  according  to  the  locality,  but  most  freq. 
30  acres  :  commonly  taken  as  «=  a  fourth  of  a  hide. 
See  also  Yardland. 

688-9S  Laws  /ne  cxi.  (Liebermann),  Jif  mon  set>inga3 
j^yrde  landes  [Quadripartitus  uirgata  terre]  ot))?e  mare  to 
raedegafole  &  jeereS,  gif  sehlaford  him  wile  ^jet  landarjeran 
to  weorce  &  to  gafole,  ne  ^arf  he  him  onfon,  ^if  he  him 
nan  botl  ne  sel5,  &  |>olie  Jjara  «ccra.  937  in  Earle  Land' 
Charters  (i838)  322  pis  synd  >are  anre  gyrde  landjemaero 
set  leschyrste  J>e  jebyraS  into  ^»«re  hyde  act  toppeshamme. 
978-99*  Charter  0/  Oswald  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  111.  263 
landes  sumne  dacl  Sset  syndon  .iii.  hida  a;t  Bradingcotan 
and  an  jyrd  a;t  Genenofre.  aiiza  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1085 
(Laud  MS.)  Swa  swy3e  nearwelice  he  hit  lett  ut  aspyrian, 
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makithe  a  hyde  off  landc.  ci^S^  Godstow  Reg.  559  A 
Charter.. confermyng to  ser  lohn  Trillawe.  .and  toEdmond 
Mabaunke,  V.  mesis,  viij.  yerdis  of  lond.  ifiif  Star  Cham. 
btr  Cases (Se\dcn  Soc.)  II. 307  Seased.  .of  andin  a  messehalf 
a  yard  of  land  a  closse  called  Grymes  closse,.in  thyngden. 
1567  in  F.  Jf.  Baigent  Rec.  Crondal  (1891)  163  One  yarde  of 
customary  lande,.  .graunted  to  and  with  the  said  messuage 
or  messuages.  1618  Crt-roll  Gt.  IVaitham  Manor,  Ad 
tres  rodas  prati,  parcellamde  Alizaunder's  yardland, ..et  ad 
unam  croftam  terre., parcelL  unius  virgate  terre  vocat. 
Alisaunder's  yarde. 

b.  An  area  of  land  of  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of 
an  acre,  being,  theoretically,  a  strip  of  land  bounded 
by  a  *  yard  *  (sense  8)  and  a  furlong,  i.  e.  5  J  x  320 
yards  j  a  rood. 

c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  290^  v.  acris  and  a  yerd  of  his  arable 
lond.  1613  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hosp.,  Canterb.,  One  acer 
of  land  ana  iij  yeardes  &  viij  pearches.  17*6  in  W.  Wing 
Ann.  Steeple  Aston  (1875)  54  Fourth  part  of  an  acre  of 
meadow  ground,  called  a  yerd.  1893  Mrs.  B.  Stapleton 
Three  Ox/.  Parishes  309  A  yard  Is  a  fourth  part  of  a  lot . , 
An  acre  is  a  lot. 

1 11.  The  virile  member,  penis ;  also  =  Phallus 
I.     (So  L,  virga.)  Obs, 

«379  Glouc.  Cath.  MS.  iQ  No.  I,  lib.  i,  ca.  3,  fo.  5  [The 
urine]  passith  out  by  the  jerde.  138a  Wvclif  Gen.  xvii.  n 
5e  shulen  circumside  the  flehs  of  the  ferthermore  parti  of 
aoure  5eerde.  a  14x5  tr.  Arderne*s  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  92, 
I  haue  oft  tyme  sene  puluis  grecus  for  to  availe  in  Jw  cancre 
of  a  mannez  ^erde.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  676,  1607 
Markham  Caval.  \.  (1617)  23  You  must  haue  care  that  your 
Stallyons  yarde  be  all  of  one  colour.  16x3  Purchas  Pil* 
grimage  vi,  iv.  479  This  yard,  which  they  called  Phallus% 


was  vsually  made  of  Figge-iree,  1693  Wood  Life  (O.H.S.) 
III.  420  A  monstrous  child.. It  hath  three  yards  and  be 
makes  use  of  them  all  at  once.  1748  tr.  Vegetius  Renatus* 
Distemp.  Horses  87  His  Yard  drops  Matter.  1884  J .  Payne 
TcUes  Jr.  Arabic  I,  30  Aboulhusn.. abode  naked,  with  his 
yard  and  his  arse  exposed. 

trans/.  1683  Snape  Anat.  Horse  ni.  v,  (1686)  114  It  [sc, 
the  pineal  gland]  is  also  called  the  Yard  or  Prick  of  the 
Brain,. because  it  resembleth  a  Man'3  Yard. 
+  b.   =  pintle-fish  (see  Pintle  3).  Obs. 

165s  MouFET  &  Bennet  Health's Improv.wm.  ij^Colyb- 
dtenae.  Yards  orshamefishes.  .Gesner.  .saith  that  the  French 
men  call  this  fish  the  Asses-prick,  and  Dr  Wotton  termeth 
it  grosly  the  Pintle  fish.     1661  Lovell/^m/.  Anim.  232. 

12.  attrib.  and  Comb,  as  (sense  5)  yard-mast^ 
'tackle  ;  (sense  ^  yard-band^  -glass,  -length,  -rule» 
-stick;  yard-broadj  -deep,  -long,  -square,  -thick, 
-wide  adjs. ;  (sense  11)  ya^d-ball,  -mattering, 
-syringe ; yard-fallen  adj.;  yard-coal,  yard-seam, 
a  seam  of  coal  a  yard  tiiick;  '{•yard-fell,  the 
foreskin;  yard-work  =  Yardage 2  i.  Also  Yard- 
arm,  -MEASURE,  -ROPE,  -WAND, 

1650  BuLWER  AnthroPomet.  Descr.  *j,  *Yard-bals  or  Bels 
hung  'twixt  the  flesh  and  skin,  18x8  Craven  Gloss.,  *Yerd' 
band,  a  rod  of  a  yard  in  length.  '  The  Ladies  yerd-band  ', 
the  belt  of  Orion.  X7xi  Act  10  Anne  c.  18  §  104  All  such 
Callicoes.  .which  shall  he  within  One  Eighth  Part  of  a  Yard 
of ''Yard  broad.,  shall  pay  as  Yard  broad.  1855  J.  Phillips 
Man.  GeoL  188  *Yard  coal.  3  feet,  1753  Chambers'  Cycl, 
Suppl.  s.  v.,  *Yard-/allen,  a  term. .to  express  a  maladj^  to 
which  horses  are  sometimes  subject,  which  is  the  hanging 
down  of  the  penis  from  its  sheath..,  the  creature  not  being 
able  to  draw  it  up  again,  138a  Wvclif  Jer.  iv.  4  *5erde 
felles.  1881  N.  <S-  Q.  6th  Ser.  V.  456/1  The  expense  of 
7X.  fid.  was  not  his  main  reason  for  the  noU'replacement  of 
the  absent  *yard-glass.  1843  J.  yi aug  Borough  Stoke-upon^ 
Trent  367  1'he  drinking  ofi  a  *yard-length-giass  of  ale  at  a 
single  draught,  axjxt  Ken  Ettviund  Poet.  Wks.  II.  53 
In  Ewen  Bows  they  *Yard  long  Arrows  shot.  1798  in  Spirit 
Pubt.  Jmls.  (1799)  II.  276  A  rope  of  yard-long  words.  182a 
Scott  Nigel  i,  A  nod  of  his  yard-long  visage.  1890  '  R. 
Boldrewood'  Col.  Re/omier  (1891)171  A  yard-long  dog- 
fish was  dropped  into,  .the  boat.  1579-80  North  Plutarch 
(15^5)  1000  They  sawe  the  threescore  shippes  of  Cleopatra 
busie  about  their  ^yard-masts,  and  hoysing  satle  to  flie.  1708 
Kersey,  * Yard-rnattering,  a  Distemper  in  Horses.  186s 
'limes  21  Jan.,  Strong  active  relays  of  pitmen  and  miner« 
can  soon  clear  the  shaft  from  the  *yard-seam,  1799  in 
Spirit  Publ.  Jrttls.  111.  388  Their  *yard.square  towels. 
x828-3a  Webster,  *Yard-siick.  1844  Emfkson  Led.,  Yng, 
American  Wks,  (Bohn)  II.  293  It  has  great  value  as  a  sort  of 
yard-stick,  and  surveyor's  line.  1878 i\^.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVI, 
507  Senator  Huerman  was  content  to  measure  the  Bland  Bill 
with  the  yard-stick  of  the  constitutiorutl  lawyer.  18S3  Gres- 
ley  Gloss.  Coal-miniiig,  Yard'Stick,  an  ash  walking-stick, 
3  feet  in  length . .  which  a  manager  or  underviewer  carries 
with  him  in  the  pit,  with  which  he  roughly  measures  any 
lengths  of  work  done,  .and  with  which  he  chastises  unruly 
lads.  1694^  Salmon  Bate's  Dis/ens.  (1715)  455/1  Make  an 
Injection  into  the  Yard,  with  a  proper  *yard-Syringe.  1867 
Smyth  Sailor's  IVord-bk.,  *  Yard-tackles,  tackles  attached 
to  the  fore  and  main  yards,  .whereby,  the  boats, .are 
hoisted  in  and  out.  1901  K.  Stewart  B^  Allan  Water  \.  x 
*Yard-thick  walls  bear  testimony  to  its  own  great  age. 
1766  W.  Gordon  Gen.  Couniing-ho.  ^2t,  1  piece  *yard-wide 
quilt.  1834  Babbage  Econ.  Manu/.  xv.  (ed.  3)  139  The 
practice,  in  retail  linen-drapers'  shops,  of  calling  certain 
articles  yard-wide,  when  the  real  width  is,  perhaps,  only 
seven-eighths  or  three-quarters.  1865  Brieriey  Irkdale  I.  9 
Newspapers  in  his  '  yardwide  days  ',  as  he  would  term  the 
period  of  his  earliest  acquaintance  with  manhood.  18^3 
Lady  17  Aug.  173/2  The  yard-wide  tweed  usually  sold  for 
trousers.  1883  G  res  ley  Gloss.  Coal-viining,  *Yard  IVork, 
..synonymous  with  yardage. 

Yard,  v,^    Colonial  and  U.  S.     [f.  Yard  sb,^ 

1,  trans.  To  inclose  (cattle,  etc.)  in  a  yard.  Also 
with  up. 

1838-39  Webster,  Yard,  v.t.,  to  confine  cattle  to  the 
yard ;  as,  to  yard  cows.  (A  farmer's  word.)  1840  Buel 
Farmer's  Comp.  68  The  cattle  should  be  kept  constantly 
yarded  in  winter.  1855  Poultry  Chron.  III.  201  An  old 
Creeper  hen  that  had  been  yarded  with  the^  Chittagong 
rooster.  1859  H.  Kingslev  G.  Hamlyn  xxxi,  Well,  lad, 
suppose  we  yard  these  rams?  1865  [see  Round  v.l  5  Q.  1885 
Finch-  H atton  Advance  A  vsiralia  t  83  Sevep  or  eight  men 
were  yarding  up  a  mob  of  cattle, 

b.  To  store  up  (wood)  in  a  yard. 

1878  Luvibermans  Gaz.  Jan.  12  The  logs  which  have  been 
yarded  or  piled  up  in  the  woods.  J903  Windsor  Ma^, 
Sept.  405/2  They  [sc.  beavers}  commence  to  build  their 
houses  and  yard-up  wood  for  the  winter  in  September. 

c.  To  shoot  deer  in  their  yards. 

«x89r  Tribune  Bk.  Sports  432  (Cent.  D.)  *  Pot-hunters* 
have  other  methods  of  shooting  the  Adirondack  deer,  such 
as  yarding  and  establishing  salt  licks. 

2.  intr.  Of  moose,  etc. :  To  resort  to  winter 
quarters  (see  Yard  sb.^  5).     Also  with  up. 

x8sa  H.  W.  Herbert  Field  Sports  (ed.  4)  II.  199  Here  it 
[sc.  the  moose]  still  breeds,  and  yards  in  winter.  1874  W. 
Stamer  Gentl.  Emigrant  1.  293  The  caribou  do  not  yard. 
They  winter  it  out  on  the  bogs.  1894  Century  Mag.  Jan. 
354  They  do  not.  .yard  up  until  the  deep  snow  comes. 

Tard,  v.^  [f.  Yard  sb:^  In  sense  i  used  to 
render  Manx  slattys,  f.  slat  rod,  wand  of  authority.] 

1,  trans.  In  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  summon  for 
hiring  :  used  of  the  hiring  of  servants  by  the  coroner 
of  a  sheading  on  behalf  of  those  entitled  to  a  prior 
claim  for  their  services  at  a  low  wage. 

x66s  in  M.  A.  Mills  Stat.  Laws  I.  o/Man  (1831)  116  That 
the  Coroners  of  this  Isle,  who.. by  Statute  have  had  the 
Benefit  of  yarding  of  three  Servants  within  their  Sheading, 

shall  for  the  future  have  but  the  Benefit  of  one  yarded 
Servant.  1667  Ibid.  138  The  Wages  mentioned  m  the  said 
Statute  was  only  intended  for  such  Servants  as  were  made 
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by  Juo"*  a'«J  Yarding.  17*6-31  Waldhon  Deso:  Isle  of 
Mam  (n>65)_39  If  auy  man  or  maid-servant  be  esteemed  ex- 
traordinary m  their  way,  either  he  \sc.  the  lord's  steward!,  the 
Govemour,  or  the  two  Dcempsters  have  the  power  to  oblige 
such  a  servant  to  live  with  them  for  the  space  of  a  year,  and 
receive  no  more  than  six  shillings  for  their  service  during 
the  said  time.  This  they  call  yarding.  ihitL,  All  servants 
who  have  any  apprehensions  of  being  yarded.  189a  Deti' 
ham  Tracts  I.  199  The  old  privilege  of  yarding,  g»ven  by 
ancient  customary  law  to  the  Lords,  Deemsters,  and  Chief 
Officers  in  the  t^and. 

2.  To  ftirnish  with  sailyards. 

1676  T.  MiLLKB  ModiUist  Index,  In  the  second  Page  is 
shewed  a  Rule  for  Masting  and  Yarding.  1705  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  4117/4  Easy  Directions  to  Build.  Rigg,  Yard,  and  Mast 
any  Ship. 

Yardage  ^  (ya-jdedg).  [f.  Yard  sh,^  +  -age.] 
The  use  oT  or  charge  for  a  yard  in  which  commodi- 
ties are  stored,  cattle  inclosed,  or  the  like. 

1889  Baltimore  Sun  in  Public  Opinion  16  Feb.,  The  object 
of  the  company.. is  to  regulate  the  price  of  pig-iron  by 
holding  it  in  stock  in  yards  leased  by  the  company  at  the 
fuTDaccs...Each  furnace  is  to  turn  over  all  its  product  to 
the  company, . .  the  furnace- master  paying  the  company 
yardage  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  ton. 

Ya'rdage  2.    [t  Yard  sb,^  +  -age.] 

1.  The  cutting  of  coal  at  a  fixed  rate  per  yard. 
1877  Raymond  Statist.  Mines  ^  Mining  8  The  amount 

for  yardage.. includes  powder,  fuse,  and  candles  furnished 
by  contractors  and  paid  for  as  labor.  x88^  Manch.  Exam. 
8  Dec  5/2  The  men  employed  at  the . .  Colliery . .  have  struck 
for  an  advance  of  wages  of  10  per  cent.  They  also  demand 
an  extra  25  per  cent,  on  yardage. 

2.  The  aggregate  number  of  yards ;  amount 
estimated  in  yards. 

X900  Referee  23  Sept.  1  (Cass.  Suppl.)  That  the  courses  as 
measured  from  end  were  as  represented  in  yardage.  1906 
Daily  News  3  Feb.  8  The  yardage  of  linen  goods  exported 
in  1905  was  the  largest  in  any  year  during  the  last  twenty, 

Ya*rd-arm,  J^.  Naut,  Also6yardes-,  7yards-, 
7-8  yard's-,  [f.  Yard  j^.2  5  +  Arm  j3.1  8  a.] 
Either  of  the  two  ends  of  a  yard  ;  esp*  that  part  of 
either  end  which  is  outside  the  sheave-hole.  Often 
used  for  the  yard  as  a  whole. 

X5S3,  etc  [see  b].  1665  Pepvs  Diary  18  Sept.,  It  being  a 
place  just  wide  enough,  and  not  so  much  hardly,  for  ships 
to  go  through  to  it,  the  yard.armes  sticking  in  the  very 
rocks.  1756  Gentl.  Mug.  Nov.  506/2  So  near  as  to  be  al- 
most on  board  each  other,  our  yard-arms  very  near  touching 
hers.  1833  M.  Scott  Tom  Cringle  vi,  Aloft  there  !  lie  out, 
you  Perkins,  and  reeve  a  whip  on  the  starboard  yard-arm. 
1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xv.  III.  609  The  vast  wood  of 
masts  and  yardarms  below  London  Bridge. 

b.  in  reference  to  hanging  or  ducking  a  person 
from  the  extremity  of  a  yard  as  a  punishment. 

1553  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1^89)  266  For  pickerie  ducked  at 
the  yardes  anne,  and  so  discharged.  1585  T.  Washington 
tr.  Nicholay's  Voy,  11.  x.  44  b,  [He  had]  three  stroppaUos  at 
the  yardes  arme  of  the  gaily.  1627  J,  Taylor  (Water  P.) 
Amiado  B  7,  They  are  duck'd  from  the  yeard  arme  of  State, 
into  the  deep  sea  of  disgrace.  1746  Brit.  Mag.  48,  I . .  shall 
go  near  to  complement  you  with  the  Ceremony  of  the  Yard- 
arm.  17SS  Smollett^wmt.  IV.  xi.  (1803)  IV.  235  He  ordered 
the  two  Turks . .  to  be  hanged  at  the  yard's  arm.  1870  Thorn. 
BUHV  Tour  rd.  Eng.  I.  ix.  18B  It  was  the  time  of  hard 
Aghting,.  .and  frequent  stringing  uj)  at  the  yard-arm.  1887 
Times  11  Aug.  13/2  7"he  improbability  of  seeing  them.. in 
their  proper  place  at  the  yard-arm  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships. 

O.  advb.  phr,  yard-arm  and  (or  to)  yard-arm  ^ 
said  of  two  ships  so  near  to  one  another  that  their 
yard-arms  touch  or  cross.  Also  yard-arm  to  or 
with  (another  ship). 

_  1666  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  60/1  The  Saphire  and  Success . .  bore 
in  among  them,  laying  yard-arm  to  yard-arm  with  the 
Admiral  and  Vice-Admiral.  1697  Ibid.  3288/2  They  lay 
Yards-Arm  and  Yards-Arm  for  5  Glasses,  1759  Ann.  Reg.^ 
ChroH,  62/1  The  second  lieutenant  then  came  upon  deck, 
and  fought  tlie  ship  bravely,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm. 
1781  Log  0/  Albemarle  30  Oct.  in  J^icolas  Dis^.  Nelson 
(1846)  VII.  p.  iii.  Finding  the  Albemarle  yard-arm  with  them 
they  submitted.  1867  H.  Kingslev  Silcote  of  S,  xlvii, 
The  old  English  (and  French)  method  of  laying  himself 
yardarm  to  the  enemy,  and  boarding  him  suddenly.  1887 
Besant  TAe  iVorld  went  etc  vi,  An  engagement,  yard-arm 
to  yard-arm,  with  a  Frenchman. 

transf.  i86a  Thornbuhy  Turner  I.  xvi.  299  To  leave  it 
[sc.  a  picture  by  Turner]  to  the  nation  on  condition  of  its 
being  hung  yard-arm  and  yard-arm  with  Claude. 
d.  attrib, 

c  x86o  H,  Stuart  Seaman's  Catech.  18  The  goose  neck  or 
yard  arm  iron.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  IVord-bk.,  Yard-arm 
cleats^  wooden  wedges  fixed  on  the  yards  at  those  points 
where  they  support  the  lifts  and  braces.  Ibid.,  Yard-arm 
piece^  an  octagonal  piece  of  timber  supplied  to  replace  a 
yard-arm  it  shot  away.  1883  Man.  Seamanship  for  Boys 
68  The  yard-arm  men  get  hold  of  the  head-earrings. 

Hence  Yard-arm  v.  nonce-wd.  (a)  yard-arm  and 
yard-arm  {intr.),  to  be  yard-arm  and  yard-arm  ; 
(*)  trans,  to  hang  (a  person")  from  the  yard-arm. 

1840  Thackeray  George Cruikshank  Wks.  1900  XUI.  312 
They  are  yard-arm  and  yard-arming,  athwart.hawsing, 
marlinspiking,.  .as  honest  seamen  invariably  do,  in  novels. 
X901  Munsey's  Mag.  (U.  S.)  XXVI.  499/2,  I  wish  to  God 
you'd  been  yard  armed  ten  years  back  ! 

Ta-rded,  ppL  a,    [f.  Vabu  sb.^  or  z/.2  +  -ed.] 

L  Furnished  with  a  yard  or  yards. 

1654  T.  W[EAVtRl  Songs  <V  Poems  of  Love  ^  Drollery  42 
How  you  are  yarded  both  in  flesh  and  Land  Is  all  on  which 
they  stand. 

2.  (See  Yabd  v.^  i.) 

+  YaTdel,  Ohs.  rare.     A  yard-measure. 
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1804  W.  Taylor  in  Robberds  Mem.  (1843)  I.  493,  I  am 
glad  you.  .disdain  measuring  lines  like  linen  by  a  yardel. 

fxardhove.  Obs,  In  5  yerdhoue.  [f.  Yard 
sbX  +  Hove  sb.^  Cf.  Tunhoop.]  prob.  Ground 
Ivy  {Nepela  Glechomd), 

c  1430  M,  E.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  221  Herbe  pro  balneis. 
Tak  yerdhoue  [eic.j.  £1460  \.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  991 
The  makyng  of  a  bathe  medicmable.  Holy  hokke  &  yarde- 
hok  [?rrr<»ry&r  yardehof  J. 

Ta-rding,  vbLsb,^    [f.  Yabd  ».i  +  -ing  i.] 

1.  concr.  (See  quot.)     (/*  S. 

X840  BuEL  Farmer's  Comp.  31s  Summer  yarding,  stuff 
carted  into  the  yard,  and  trodden  by  the  cattle,  for  manure. 

2.  Storage  in  a  yard. 

i86<  Grandy  Timber  Importer's  Guide  129  Market  value 
of  bricks,,  .allowing  for ,. expenses  of  yarding,  &c.  x886 
Law  Times  LXXX.  149/2  The  freight  and  yarding  charges. 

3.  (See  Yard  t/.I  i.)     Colonial. 

1898  '  R.  BoLDREWooD  *  Rom,  Canvas  Town  97  The  same 
process  of  y.T,rding-up,  catching,  and  cropping  proceeds. 

Tarding,  vbl.  sb.^^  :  see  Yard  2;.^ 

Tardland  (yaudlaend).  Forms  :  see  Yard  sb.'^ 
and  Land  jiJ. ;  also  5  Sc,  yertland.  [- yard  of 
iandy  OE.  lyrd  landes  :  see  Yard  sb:^  10  a.] 

1.  =  Yard  sb.^  10  a, 

c  X450  Godstow  Reg.  205  [She]  5af  &  confermyd  l>e  same 
^erdelonde  t>at  reynolde  of  haUo  ^af  to  mynchons  of  Gode. 
stow.  14..  Voc.  in  Wn.Wiilcker  619  Virgata,  a  yerdlond, 
146^  Rolls  of  Pitrlt.  v.  516/2  A  Mesa,  a  Yerdland,  11 1  Acres 
of  Medowe.  1496  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  492/1  AHam  peciam 
terra  prope  australem  partem  dicti  teneinenti  inter  le  yert- 
land ejusdam  et  lerram  quond.  dicti  Nich.  1517  Lincoln 
Dioc.  Doc.  (1914)  265, 1  baqueth  to  Robert  my  sone  flTorethers 
hous  with  the  yarde  londa.  1527  in  Leadam  Sel,  Cases 
Star  Chamber  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  17  John  Selby.  .was  seased 
of  a  Mese  a  close  and  di.  yeerd  land  with  thappourten- 
aunces.  1551  in  Phillipps  Wills  (C1830)  199  A  hous  with 
on  yeardland,  lyging  in  Bloklley.  1581  Stanford  Churchw. 
Ace.  in  Antiquary  Apr.  (1888)  172  Rec.  of  parisheoners 
by  the  yard  lands  towards  the  bell.  x59a-3  ^^t  SS  I^Hz. 
c.  7  §  8  Everie  person  havinge  One  Yarde  Lande  or  more 
in  his  Possession  lying  w*''m  the  sayde  Fyve  Miles  [of 
Oxford],  1607  NORDEN  Sttrv.  Dial.  iii.  97  How  are  the 
tenants  stinted,  whether  by  the  yard-land,  plow-land,  oxe- 
gang,.  acres  or  rent.  1684  E.  Chamberlayne  Pres.  St. 
Eng.  (ed.  15)  i.  17,  30  acres  ordinarily  make  a  yard^land. 
1716  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5487/4  A  Messuage,  Close,  and 
half  a  Yard  Land.  1710  Kennett  Monitions  ^  Advices 
II.  55  The  same  worthy  Benefactor  gave  another  half  yard 
Land  unto  the  poor  People  of  the  Parish  of  Blaxley.  1740 
in  N.  <S-  Q.  7th  Ser.  I.  244/2  The  said  Mr.  Cooper  hath  lett 
to  the  said  John  Weston.. part  of  an  Estate  in  Huggles- 
cote,  in  the  name  of  one  Yard  Land  with  Common  for  the 
said  Yard  Land.  1794  T.  Davis  Agric.  IVilts  14  The 
tenantry  yard-lands  (or  customary  tenements)  which  are 
still  subject  to  rights  of  common.  Ibid.  15  There  are  many 
instances  where  a  yard-land  of  about  ;^ 20  per  annum,  con- 
tains about  two  acres  of  meadow  land,  eighteen  acres  of 
arable..,  and  a  right  on  the  common  fields.. for  perhaps 
forty  sheep,  1883  Ssebohm  Engl.  Vill.  Comni,  v.  164  The 
yard-land  was  the  normal  holding  of  the  gebur  or  villanus. 

2.  Incorrectly  used  for  Yard  sb.'^  10  b. 

154a  RECORDEf7r.^r/«Kvij,Arodde  of  lande,  whiche  some 
call  a  rooda,  some  a  yarde  londe.  1674  Jeakk  Arith.  (1696) 
67  A  Rood  is  somtime  called.. a  Yardfand,  but.,  very  cor- 
ruptly,  for  a  Yardland  containeth  much  more  than  an  Acre. 

Tardman^  (ya  jdmsen).  [Yard  j^.1]  A  man 
who  has  charge  of,  or  is  employed  in,  a  yard,  e.  g. 
a  farm-yard,  builder's  yard,  stable-yard,  railway- 
yard,  etc. 

a  x8j5  Forby  Voc.  E.  A  nglia.  Yard-man,  the  hind  who 
has  the  particular  care  of  the  farm-yard,  and  of  the  cattle 
fed  there.  1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade,  Yard-man,  a 
manager  or  overlooker  in  a  builder  s  yard.  1864  Social 
Sci.  Rev.  406  The  payment  of  washers,  ostlers,  and  harness 
cleaners  who  are  all  classed  together  as  yard-men  is 
ordinarily  divided  between  the  cab-owners  and  the  drivers. 
1876  Belfast  Newsletter  22  Nov.  3/3  Yardman  wanted.. in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast ;  would  be  required  to  clean 
boots,  &c.,  and  make  himself  generally  useful.  1903  Hull 
<V  East  Yorksh.  Times  28  Feb.  i/i  Yardman  Wanted, ..  must 
be  good  milker, 

Ya*rdman2,  Nattt.  [Yard  sb,^'\  In  royal 
yardman,  upper  yardman^  etc.,  a  sailor  occupied 
on  the  royal  yards,  the  upper  yards,  etc. 

1886  Albert  Victor  &  George  Cruise  H.M.S.  Bacchante 
I.  551  He  was  a  smart  royal  yardman.  1903  Sat.  Rev. 
27  June  815/1  An  unfortunate  upper  yardman  made  some 
blunder  aloft. 

Ta*rd-niea*sure.  [f. Yakdj<5.2  +  Measure  sb."] 
A  rod,  bar,  or  tape  for  measuring  by  the  yard 
(but  not  necessarily  restricted  to  that  length). 

1831-4  R.  S.  Surtees  Jorrocks's  Jaunts  {1838)  192  A  silk 
jrard-measure  in  a  walnut-shell.  1850  Dickens  Dav.  Copp. 
li,  I  ..looked, .at  the  little  bit  of  wax-candle  she  kept  for 
her  thread— .  .at  the  little  house  with  a  thatched  ropf,  where 
the  yard-measure  lived  ;  at  her  work-box  with  a  sliding  lid. 

Ta'rd-rope.  Naut.  [f.  Yard  j^.2  +  Rope  sby\ 
t  a.  (//.)  The  permanent  rigging  of  a  yard. 

1336-7  Ace.  Exch.  K.  R.  10/31  m.  4  (P.RO.)  In  viij.  petris 
cord'  de  canabo..pro  duobus  yerderopes  inde  faciendi's. 
1356  in  Pipe  Roll  32  Ediv.  Ill,  m.  34/2,  xlvij.  trusseropes, 
XXV.  ^rderopes,  xiiij.  Wyndyngropes,  ij.  Cranelynes.  1420 
in  For.  Ace.  3  Hen.  Vi,  I,  De.  .ij  Trtpgetropes  ij.  Trusses 
pro  ^erdrope.  1487  Naval  Accts.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  68  Yerd 
ropes  for  the  top. 

b.  (See  quot.  1867.) 

1850  J,  S.  Garden  CurtaiVd  Mem.  iii.  (1912)  89  The  in- 
tended Victim  was  on  the  Forecastle,  the  Yard  Rope  from 
the  Fore  Yard  rove  round  his  neck,  The  Yard  Rope  Man'd. 
1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Ynrd-rope,.  .that  by  which 
a  yard  is  hoisted  for  crossing,  or  sent  down.  Also,  rove  for 
execution. 


TARE. 

Tardsman  (ya-jdzmsen).  [f.  gen.  of  YARD 
sd.^  +  Man  iA.i]   =  Yardman  l. 

1872  Daily  Nc7vs  i  Aug.,  The  Guardians  of  MUe*End  Old 
Town  require,  for  their  industrial  schools, ..a.. man.. as 
Yardsman.  1M5  Law  Times  LXXX.  79/2  The  servant  was 
bond  fide  employed  by  the  defendant  as  yardsman  and 
labourer.  x888  Daily  News  12  Dec.  5/4  A  yardsman  who 
saw  the  approaching  train  shouted  to  the  guard. 

So  Ta'xdswoman. 

1817  in  A.  J.  C.  Hare  Tlie  Gttrneys  of  Earlham  (1895I  I. ' 
282, 1  was  conducted  by . .  the  newly  appointed  yards- woman, 
to  the  door  of  a  ward.  1905  Daily  Cnron,  1  Sept.  r/6  HoU 
born  Union.. .The  Guardians  of  the  above  Union  require  a 
Girls'  Vardswoman  at  the  Schools,  Mitcham,  Surrey. 

Ta'rd-wand.  [f.  Yard  sb.'^  +  Wand  sb."]  A 
three-foot  rod  for  measuring.    A\ao  Jig. 

14. .  Customs  of  Malton  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  61,  j  Jerde 
wande,  and  weghltes.  1586  Durham  Depos.  (Surtees)  321 
The  yerdwand  was  not  a  lawful!  yerdwand.  16x4  Corn- 
wALLls  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  I.  165  Whom  {sc.  his  daughter] 
had  he  measured  by  the  yard-wand  of  the  world  he  might 
perhaps  have  bestowed  upon  one  of  the  greatest  Monarchs 
in  Christendom.  1651  Cleveland  Poems  26  And  were  't 
not  pity  But  both  should  serve  the  yardwand  of  thecily? 
X774  IWesim.  Mag.  II.  453  He  is  sure  to  be.. a  mere  yard- 
wand  of  Nature,  and  marked  with  as  much  brass  as  the 
implement  he  uses  to  measure  frippery  with.  1850  Uf.nison 
Clock  <V  IVaich-m.  7  If  all  our  yard-wands  and  other  mea- 
sures were  burnt.  1855  Tennyson  Maud  \.  I.  xiii,That  the 
smooth-faced  snubnosed  rogue  would  leap  from  his  counter 
and  till,  And  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  but  with  his  cheating 
yardwand,  home. 

7are  (.ye'^).  <>•  "■''^k-  and  dial.  Forms  :  i  searo, 
Searu,  searw-,  -ow-,  -uw-,  3-3  5aru,  3  ^areou, 
-ew,  -ue,  -ow,  jeeerwe,  Jseru,  -ew,  jeruh,  ft. 
Jarre,  3-4  Jar,  3-5  Jare,  4  yarwe,  jeare,  Sc. 
Jair,  yhar,  (4-5  yore,  Jere,  yere),  5  yar,  youre, 
6  Sc.  3or(e,  joir,  yoir,  3-  yare.  [OE.  learu, 
-0,  =  OS.  garu,  MDu.  *gare  (Du.  gaar  done, 
dressed),  OHG.  garo,  garaw-  ready,  prepared, 
complete  (MHG.  gara,  gar,  gar(e)u/-),  ON.  gprr 
ready  made,  prompt,  skilled  (see  Gake  a.)  ;  prob. 
a  compound  of  OTeut.  *ga-  Y-  prefix  and  *aru>-, 
represented  by  OE.  earu  ready  (  ?  in  Exodus  339 
for  MS.  learu),  OS.  aru  (MS.  pi.  aroa)  ready  (for 
reaping),  ON.  prr  ready,  liberal-handed,  in  neut. 
(irt  advb.  quite,  OE.  earwunga,  (late  Northumb.) 
arwunge  gratis,  freely,  and  perhaps  Goth.  anvjS, 
OHG.  arawAn  in  vain.] 

1.  Ready,  prepared,  a.  of  persons :  const,  to 
with  sb.  or  inf 

Beoiuu/f  111  (Gr.)  Beornas  Jearwe  on  stefn  stijon.  c888 
.iElfred  Boeth.  xxxvi.  §  6  Ic  hasbbe  nu  onjiten  [laet  8u 
eart  Jearo  to  onjitanne  mina  lara.  a  1000  Andreas  234 
(Gr.)  He  wa:s  . .  searo  Su3e.  c  1105  Lav.  9457  Weoren 
alle  \>A  cnihtes  ^aerewe  [ciays  3ar]  to  l>on  fihte.  Ibid, 
22278  We  beo3  alle  3arewe  [cixjs  5arue]  To  ganne  &  to 
ride,  a  1225  Le^.  Kath.  2334  Ich  am  5arow  to  al  Iw  wa  \t.\. 
tu  const  me  ^arkm.  a  1240  tjreisun  132  in  O.  E.  Horn.  1. 197 
5if  he  is  to  bote  3eruh  and  bit  l>e  uor^iuenesse.  13..  Coer 
de  L.  343  Slylle  he  hovyd  and  bode  yore;  To  them  he 
thought  to  ryde  more.  137s  Barbour  Bruce  11.  346  On 
athir  syd  thus  war  thai  ynar,  And  till  assemble  all  'ledy 
war.  c  1440  York  Myst.  vii.  30  To  offyr  loke  ^at  ye  be  yore 
\rime  nomore].  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xiii.  704,  1  am  redy 
and  yare,  go  we  in  fere  To  that  bright.  1603  Haksnet 
Pop.  Impost.  143  And  so  the  second  may  be  yare  and  ready, 
to  take  his  cue  and  turne  of  the  former.  1603  Shaks.  Mens. 
for  M.  IV,  ii.  61,  I  hope,  if  you  baue  occasion  to  vse  me  for 
your  owne  turne,  you  shall  finde  me  yare. 

b.  of  things ;  in  later  use,  (of  implements) 
ready  for  use. 

11900  Cynewulf  Crist  1270  pact  hy  him  yrml>a  to  fela  grim 
hellefyr  gearo  to  wite  and  weard  seoS.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  39 
^edo^  |>3et  eow  sy  mete  jearo  on  minum  huse.  1 1205  Lay. 
7783  pe  tur  wes  al  ;aru.  a  1225  Ancr.  Ii.  354  His  merci  is 
hire  euer  3eruh.  a  1250  Owl  ^  Night.  378  Jif  hundes  urne|) 
to  him  ward  He..hokel>  paj>es  svi|)e  narewe  &  haueb  mid 
him  his  blenches  jarewc.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  895  Mi  dere 
gode  damisele  my  de^i  is  al  jare.  Ibid.  2729  pe  werwolf 
waited  wi5tly  which  schip  was  5arest,  to  fare  forb  at  t»at 
flod.  c  1400  Gamelyn  go  Afterward  came  his  brother. .  And 
seide  to  gamelyn  is  oure  mete  ;are  ?  c  1595  Capt.  Wvatt  R. 
Dudley's  Voy.  IV.  Init.  (Hakl.  Soc)  59  I'o  see  that.. everie 
souldier  [should  have]  his  furniture  as  yare  and  fine  as 
might  be.  1627  Capt.  J.  Smith  Sea  Gram.  viii.  35  The 
Corporall  is  to  . .  see  . .  the  souldiers  . .  keepe  their  armes 
cleane,  neat,  and  yare.  1631  Markham  Country  Contentm. 
(ed.  4)  1.  xi.  78  You  shall  obserue  that  all  your  Tooles, 
Lines,  or  Implements  be  (as  the  Sea-man  sayth)  yare,  fit, 
and  ready.  1799  Scott  Covenanters  Fate  xxxiii.  At  each 
pommel  there,  for  battle  yare,  A  Jedwood  axe  was  slung. 
1808  —  Marmion  i.  ix.  The  gunner  held  his  linstock  yare. 

c.  To  make  yare :  to  make  ready,  get  ready, 
prepare  (also  rejl.'). 

C1200  Beket  821  in  S.Eug  Leg.  130  pare-fore  make  ^e 
^are  inov  ))ine  acountes  to  jelde.  13..  Coer  dt  L.  1185 
The  knyght  it  takes  witliouten  let,  Dyghtes  hym,  and  made 
hym  yare.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  :>ii':,  Philomela,  This 
Therms  let  make  hise  shepis  5are  And  In-to  grece  hymselt 
is  forth  I-fare.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  iv.  121,  I  shall  found 
to  make  me  yare.  1865  Tom  Taylor  Bait,  of  Brittany, 
Bran  II,  To-night  make  me  a  good  ship  yare. 

2.  Alert,  nimble,  active,  brisk,  quick. 

13  Coer  de  L.  (iii\  The  Sarezynes  fledde..;  In  there 
herte  they  were  soo  yarwe,  Alle  here  yates  they  thought  too 
narwe.  <:i4»S  Engl.  Conf.  Iret.  114  Thys  legat  was  youre 
aboute,  pees  to  make  betwene  the  kynge  &  lohn.  C142S 
Cast.  Pcrsev.  18  in  Macro  Plays  77  God  hym  Jeuylh  to 
aungelis  Ful  ?ep  &  ful  jare.  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  4-  CI.  111. 
xiii.  131  A  halter'd  necke,  which  do's  the  Hangman  thanke. 
For  being  yare  about  him.    1626  Capt.  J.  Smith  Acctd. 


YABE. 

Y'lg,  Seamen  i8  T^e  yare  at  the  helme.  1698  Vanbrugh 
Short  yind  27,  I  believe,  had  the  Obscenity  he  has  routed 
up  here,  been  buried  as  deep  in  his  Church-yard,  the  Yarest 
Boar  in  his  Parish  wou'd  hardly  have  tost  up  his  Snout  at 
it.  ^  1706  E.  Ward  IVooHen  IVorld  Diss.  (1708)  11  It's  the 
Trick  of  a  Hound  to  be  yare  at  Harts  only.  1831  Carlvle 
Misc.  (1857)  II.  253  Like  a  right  yare  steersman.  1869 
At/iensum  28  Aug,  284/3  VarCf  which  Is  still  current  in 
Norfolk,  and  is  pronounced  yar,  =  brisk,  active,  lively. 

b.  Of    a   ship :     Moving    lightly    and    easily ; 
answering  readily  to  the  helm;  easily  manageable, 

1390  GoWER  Conf,  II.  237  The  wynd  was  good,  the  Schip 
was  yare.  1579-80  North  J^iritarch(isgs)  131  Ihe  Persian 
gallies,  being  high  cargged,  heauy,  .-ind  not  yare  of  steredge. 
1606  StiAKS.  A  fit,  ^  Ct.  iti.  viL  35  Iheir  shippes  are  yare, 
yours  beauy.  1610  —  Temp.  v.  i.  224  Our  Ship.. Is  tyte, 
and  yare.  a  1642  Sir  W.  Monson  Naval  Tracts  ni.  (1704) 
357/1  She  is  Roomsom  for  her  Men,  and  yare  to  run  too  and 
again  in.  ^1656  Ussher  Ann.  vr,  (1658)  749  Caesars  ships 
being  more  yare,  and  ready  for  any  needs  of  service.  1658 
Earl  Monm.  tr.  Paruta's  Wars  Cypms  177  Vluzzali.. com- 
manded 25  of  his  yarer  gallies. .to  assault  our  right  Wing. 

8.  Comb.^iis,  y are-handed \  +yare-witel,  quick- 
witted. 

[C900  tr.  Baeda's  Hist.  v.  ii,  Se  jeonga  waes  seworden 
hale  llcliaman..&  gcarowyrde  on  xesprasce.]  f  1205  Lav. 
302B  Heo  was  aire  jungest  Of  sooe  ^ser  witelest.  Ibid. 
5639  pa  cnihtes  weoren  wise  t't  ful  ^ere  witele.  1728  W. 
Betach  Voy.  rd,  World  26  Don  Pedro . .  took  care  however 
to  be  very  officious  or  yare  handed  (as  we  say)  with  his 
present, 

7are,  adv.  Obs,  or  arch.  Forms  :  i  seara, 
seare,  searo,  sere,  2-4  ^eare,  3  ^sere,  3-5  ^are, 
4  5aire,  ghare,  ^ar,  yaar(e,  yarre,  4-5  yhare, 
(4-6  5ore,  5  yore,  yere),  5-6  Sc.  5air,  (6  5oir, 
5or),  4-7  (9  arch.)  yare.  [OE.  gcara^  -o,  -e,  also 
iear{e)we^  -uwCy  conesp.  to  OS.  garo  (Du.  ^(Wr), 
OHG.  garo  J  also  garawo  (MHG.  gare,  gar,  also 
garwe,  G.  gar)  completely,  quite,  ON.  g{j)prva, 
gerva  quite,  clearly,  plainly ;  adv.  of  leanty  etc. : 
see  Yabe  a.] 

1 1.  Quickly,  without  delay,  promptly,  imme- 
diately, soon.  (Often  used  vaguely,  esp.  mfuUyare^ 
as  a  riming  tag.)   Obs, 

Beowutf  2748  (Gr.)  pat  ic. .  :?earo  sceavri^^e  swejle  searo- 
Simmas.  c  1250  Gen.  <f  F.x.  a866  Dat,  bl  di  leue,  hise  folc 
vt-fare,  Drc  daijes  gon  and  ben  3or  )are,  In  5e  deserd. 
a  1300  K.  Iforn  497  (Cambr.  MS.)  A}>elbrus..tolde  him  ful 
sare  Hu  he  hadde  ifare.  a  1^00  Cursor  M.  2837  *  Haste ', 
he  said, '  J>an  J»eder  yaar,  For  1  do  noght  til  Jk)u  come  t>ar  ', 
Ibid.  5225  pan  was  iacoh  busked  yare.  Wit  al  i?e  gynge  \>at 
wit  him  ware.  1375  Barbour  Brnce^  iii.  696  And  by  the 
mole  thai  passyt  ^ar,  And  entryt  sone  tn-to  the  rase,  c  1435 
'Torr.  Fortugale  1320  The  emperoure  of  Rome  was  there, 
The  kynges  of  Pervens  and  of  Calabcre  yare.  And  other 
two  or  tbre.  a  1450  Le  Morte  Arih.  3536  The  ermyte 
Answeryd  swythe  yare.  14..  Guy  Warzu.  (C)  5944  And 
wyth  hys  fyste  he  smote  me  sore:  Syihen  he  flewe  awey 
full  sore.  15x3  Douglas  ^neis  i.  v,  37  Ane  duelling  place 
for  Troianis  biggit  hes  he,,  .and  full  jor,  The  armes  of  Troy 
has  set  wp  in  memor.  Ibid.  n.  xi.  ai  Send  ws  thi  help  ala 
5oir,  And  conferme  all  thir  takinnis  sene  bcfoir. 
t  b.  Nimbly,  briskly.    Obs.  rare. 

x6u  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Merrie  Wkerrie-Ferry-Voy. 
Wks.  1630  II.  8/1  Though  it  \sc.  a  tongue]  continuall  toyl'd, 
And  went  as  yare,  as  if  tt  bad  bin  Oyt'd. 

o.  As  exclamation  ;  =  Quick  !  esp.  in  nautical 
use.  arch, 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  ff  CL  V.  ti.  a86  Yare,  yare,  good  Irasi 
quicke:  Methinkes  I  heare  Anthony  call.  1610 —  Temp.  i. 
i.  7  Cheerely,  cheercly  my  harts:  yare,  yare:  Take  in  the 
toppe-sale.  1822  Hogg  Perils  0/ Man  III.  vii.  204  Yare, 
yare !  Lord  sauff  us  I  Here  they  come  1  What's  to  be  our 
fate  ?  Keep  close  for  a  wee  while.  1867  Morris  Jason  ix. 
241  Yare  ! — for  tiic  ebb  runs  strongly  towards  the  sea. 

t2.  Well,  thoroughly;  (often  with  know^  etc.) 
certainly,  plainly,  without  doubt.  (Often  used 
vaguely  as  in  i.)  Obs. 

Beou'ul/^es^  (Gr.)  Ic  wat  geare  |»act  nscron  ealdsewyrht 
^>xt  [etc.].  ^900  Cynkwulf  Crist  109  God  of  gode  searo 
acenned  sunu  soJ»an  fxder,  a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  ix.  9  He 
het  him  to  gameiic  ^eara  forb;crnan  Romana  burij.  c  1000 
Ap.  Gosp.  Luke  xx.  6  Hi  wiston  jere  ^X.  iohannes  was 
wttesa.  C1205  Lay.  i83i6  Ah  ful  ;are  ich  hit  wiste.  13.. 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  83^  pc  J»ryde  tyme  is  ^er-to  ful  mete  In 
apokalypez  wryten  ful  ^are.  a  14*5  Cursor  M.  4866  (Trin.) 
Gode  men,  he  seide,  ^e  shal  fare,  But  of  oure  kyng  I  warn 
50U  ^are.  c  1475  Rauf  Coil)ear  64 1  Se  that  tbow  leis  tbame 
not,  bot  ?cme  thame  full  ^ir.  1513  Douglas  Mneis  v.  iv, 
97  Now  quha  was  blyth  bot  Mcnestheus,  full  jorc? 

t  Yare«  v.  Obs.  Forms :  i  searwian,  3  5(e)ar- 
wen,  5(e)8erwen,  ^arewen,  3-5  ^are,  4  5hare, 
yare.    [OK.  gea*~iuian^  f.  ^earu  Yabe  a. 

Cf.  OE.  ^ierwan,  OS.  garujvian,  g-envenn,  MDu.  g'h^r' 
W€n,  garjven,  gerwcn,  OHG.  garawen  (MHG-,  G.  gerben, 
gilrden),  ON.f  (»r(t*)rt,  gJifr{v)a,  gera  (see  Gar  ».).] 

trans.  To  make  or  get  ready,  to  prepare. 

c888  >Elfred  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  13  Se  bata  sumor  dry^<$  & 
;^earwa3  szd  &  bleda.  c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  i..  76  t>u 
K%3t  beforan  drthtnes  ansyne  his  we;yt5  ^earwian.  c  1205 
Lay.  220  He  makede  ane  he^c  burb  . .  pa  burh  wes  wel 
i^arwed  [c  i7j$  ivvrketj.  Ibid.  29834  Bruchinal,  .^arewede 
his  fcrde.  n  1300  St.  Gregory  1178  in  Herrig's  Archiv  LVII. 
71  Whan  he  ny^t  was  al  a  gone  a  bote  Jw  fisschcre  he  gan 
^are.  1138  K,  Bhusne  Chron.  (1810)  58  pe  kyng  ^arcd  his 
folk,  on  nastc  allc  J^at  he  myght. 

rtfl,  cgjs  Rushw.  Gosp.  Matt,  vj,  25  Hu  sceowic  searwi?;e. 
CMOS  Lay.  7473  ^Jarewiefl  eow  to  fihte.  1338  R.  Brunne 
Chron.  (1810)  00  He  jared  him  to  batade.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  4866  Pan  jaris  he  him  japely  &  a-jayne  turnes. 

Yare,  var.  Yaib  ;  obs.  f.  Yobk. 
Yare,  y'are,  abbreviation  oiye  are. 
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J607  Hevwood  Fayre  Mayde  Exch.  1 3  b,  Welcome 
M.  OolJing  yare  very  welcome  sir, 

Tarely  (yeauli),  adv.  arch.  Forms :  5  5arely, 
Jarle,  -ly,  6  yeerlie,  7-9  yarely,  \0^.  gearollce  : 
see  Yabe  a.  and  -LY  2,  and  cf,  OS.  garoUko^  OHG. 
garalthho {^YIQ.  garikhe).']  Quickly,  promptly; 
nimbly,  briskly;  f diligently;  =  Yare  ctdv.  in 
various  senses. 

agoo  Cynewulf  Elene  288  Ic  \'2&i  searollce  onglten 
hsebbe.  a  i4cx>-5o  Wars  Alex.  1035  Outhire  macches  50W 
niaynly  ^)erto..Or  5efes  5arely  vp  |7e  gerde  &  jeld  me  t>e 
cite.  1573-80  Tusser  Ifusb.  (1878)  144  Actes  lawles  to  doo 
without  feare,  how  yeerlie  togither  they  band.  1606  Shaks. 
Ant.  ^  CL  II.  ii.  216  The  Silken  Tackle,  Swell  with  the 
touches  of  those  Flower-soft  hands,  That  yarely  frame  the 


office.  1610  —  Temp.  1.  i.  4  Fall  loo  *t,  yarely,  or  we  run 
our  selues  a  ground,  zivj  J.  Smith  in  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.) 
Armado  A  8,  This  new  Fleete  runnes  ouer  Seas  and  Lands, 


And 's  now  so  viciua'ld,  rigd  and  yarely  plyes.  1668  Dry- 
DEN  Even.  Love  v.  L  (1671)  77  Come  yarely  my  mates,  every 
man  to  his  share  of  the  burthen.  ai68i  T.  Raymond 
Autobiog.  (Camden  1917J  29  In  London  great  out-cryes 
about  this  tyme  \c  1631]  against  shorn  \sic\  whoe  they  called 
Annyntans  as  if  shorn  of  that  opinion  intended  yarely  to 
introduce  Poperie.  181a  W.  Tennant  Anster  F.  iv.  ix,  Till 
..The  younker  Curtius.  .Down  headlong  yarely  gallop'd, 
horse  and  all.  1827CAKLYLE  Germ.  Rom.  1. 186  The  Count 
..kept  plunging,  yarely,  through  the  ranks.  [1897  Ld. 
Tennyson  Tennyson  II.  133  note^  He  revived  many  fine  old 
words  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  :  and  I  heard  him  regret 
that  he  had  never  employed  the  word  *  yarely  '.J 

II  7ari-yari  (ya*r/iyaTz).  [Native  name.] 
Name  in  Guiana  for  the  wood  of  Duguetia  quU 
tarensiSy  also  called  laitce-wood. 

1858  Hogg  Veg.  Kingd.  27.  1862  List  in  Veness  FJ 
Dorado  (1866)  App.  144  A  piece  of  tough  wood  from  the 
Yari.yari  tree. 

+  Xark,  V.  Obs.  Forms :  i  searclan,  2  jear- 
ceon,  jeirke,  2-5  aarke,  3  jarrkenn  (Orm.), 
jearkien,  jarki,  -i(ejn,  38erek-,5arekion,  ^erke, 
4  yark.  [OE,  gearciany  i.geartt  Yark  a.  with  facti- 
tive suffix  as  ill  ieldcian  to  delay,  f.  eald  old,] 
trans,  (and  reji. )  To  make  ready,  prepare. 

c  1000  iELFBic  Gen.  xix.  3  He  t>a  jearcode  him  jereord 
and  his  aeton.  a  1x22  O.E.  Chron.  an.  1091  (Laud  MS.)  pa 
Searcode  he  his  fare  &  to  Englelande  com.  c  1x75  Lamb. 
Horn,  ip  He  haueS  us  i^arket  pa  ecche  blisse  5if  we  wulleS 
fait  iernien  in  heucne  riche.  CX200  ORMIN9151  Forr  )7att  he 
wollde  ^arrkenn  hemm  Onn^ness  Cristess  come,  c  1205 
Lay.  23275  ^arkieS  U  Jjan  flode  Mine  scipen  gode.  a  xa25 
[see  Yare  a.  ij.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8856  Was  neuer  man 
born  ^at  cuth  wire  Ne  yark  suiik  a-nojwr  kirc.  1377  Langu 
P.  PL  B.  VII.  80  He  J>at  ^iueth,  ?cldeth  and  ^arketh  hym  to 
reste.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  882  He  forjet  not,  but  ^pely 
^rkit  hym  l>erfore.  CX400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  6070  His  men 
he  parked  Euerychon  vnto  that  fyght.  1708  Kersey,  To 
Varkf  (N[orlh]  C[ountryI)  to  prepare. 

b.  To  put  in  a  position ;  to  set,  place.  Yark  to, 
to  shut ;  yark  up^  to  open.  Also  fig.,  pass,  and 
intr.f  to  pass  into  a  state. 

13. .  Gaw.  (J-  Gr^  Knt.  820  pay  ^Iden  hym  J>«  brode  5ate, 
^rked  vp  wyde.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  414  Vong  men  yepely 
yarke  into  Elde,  Ibid.  5595  Now  is  yepely  a  yere  yarket  to 
end.  Ibid.  6081  For  to  ^arpe  \sic\  vp  the  ^te  he  5epely 
comaund.  Ibid.  10738  pai  ^arkit  to  pe  yatis  yepely  onon. 
Ibid,  11265  pai  kepyn  the  cloysc  of  this  dene  bufgb,  With 
^p  men  at  pe  yatis  ^rkit  full  )>ik. 

O.   To  ordain,  decree,  appoint ;  to  grant,  bestow. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8982  Hard  it  es,  |«  wird  o  sin  pat 
yarkcd  was  til  adam  kin  !  x-^..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  758  5if 
K)U  ^ernez  hit,  3et  )ark  I  hem  grace,  a  1400  Emare  329 
Such  sorow  was  here  v^rked  jore. 

Hence  f  YaTking  vbl.  sb.,  preparation. 

cxooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Spelman)  second  ix.  20  [x.  17]  ^earcunge 
heortan  [Vulg.  Prxparationem  cordis],  c  X2oo  Ormin 
10800  Itt  [sc.  John's  baptism]  wass  ^rrkinng  jaen  fulluhbt 
patt  Crbt  sellf  shollde  settenn. 

Yark :  see  Yeuk. 

|[  TarkOf  -kee  (ya*jk»).  [Native  name.]  A 
South  American  monkey  of  the  genus  Fithecia, 
esp.  the  white-headed  saki,  P.  leucocephala. 

X834  M  CM  URTRi  E  Ctivier's  A  mm.  Kingd.  48  Simla 
pitliecia,  L,  (The  Yarke.)  Blackish;  circumference  of  the  face 
whitish.  x8s5  Daltom  Brit.  Guiana  \l,  449  The  yarkee  is 
the  name  given  by  some  to  the  white-faced  Saki. 

t  Ya'rken,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Yark  v.  +  -en  5.]  trans. 
To  prepare. 

c  I20S  Lay.  7384  LeteJ5  ;arkni  [c  1275  iarkil  mine  scipen. 
CX250  Gen.  <V  Ex.  3240  Hold  up  ain  jerdc  to  Se  se  And  del 
it  so  on  sundri  del,  E>at  ju  ben  ^arknede  wei^es  wel.  14.. 
Chaucer''s  Rom.  Rose  (MS.)  716  Layes  of  loue  ful  wel 
sownyng  They  songen  in  their  yarkonyng  \ed.  Thytinc  1533 
ia^oning  J  Fr.  en  lor  serventoisy  v.  r.  en  son  patois\, 

X  arl :  see  Jarl. 

Yarly,  obs.  Sc  form  of  Early  adv. 

7anu  (yaim),  sb.  Now  dial.  [Goes  with  next.] 
A  discordant  outcry  ;  a  scream,  yell. 

X3. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  971  Such  a^omerly  5arm  of  ^ellyng 
Jwr  rysed.  X898  Shell,  News  26  Mar.  (E.D.D.)  Da  yarms 
an'  spittin'  o'  da  cat, 

Tanu  (yajm"),  v.  Now  died.  Also  4  Jerme, 
9  yerm,  yirm.  [OE,  *giermany  gyrman.]  intr. 
To  utter  a  discordant  or  mournful  cry;  to  scream, 
yell,  howl  ;  to  wnil. 

ciooo  Lambeth  Ps.  xxxvii.  9  Ic  xyrmde  for  ?;eomrunge 
heortan  minre.  13..  S.Cristo/er  119  in  Horstm.  Alten^l. 
Leg.  (1881)  456  pe  fende  bygane  to  crye  &  v^rme.  ?a  1400 
Morte  Arth.  3911  Than  cho  ^ermys  and  3ee[sJ  at  Jorke  in 
fair  chambire.  a  1400-50  Alexander  4745  Vmquile  he  noys 
as  a  nowte  as  a  nox  quen  ha  lawes,  ^armanU  &  ^erand. 


TARN. 

x6iS  Brathwait  Strappado  (1878)  178  In  hels  abisse: 
Where  they  may  yaule  and  yarme  til  that  they  burst.  1680 
HiCKBRiNGiLL  Curse ye  Merozid  A  Holder-forthmay  Yawle 
and  Yarne  [«V]..'till  his  Lungs. .ake.  1808  Jamieson,  To 
yirmy  to  whine,  to  complain  ;  also,  to  ask  in  a  querulous 
tone ;  implying  the  idea  of  continuation,  a  t8»5  Forby  Voc. 
E.  Anglia^  Varf/i,  Vawm,  to  shriek  or  yell,  a  1835  Hogg 
^/«rjW>'d;rM///exxii,Theyyerniitandfiaitteasummer'sday. 

t  Y-armed,  pa.pple.     [Y-  4,  Arm  t/.J    Armed. 

1297  R.  Glouc,  (Rolls)  4532  Ei^te  hundred  ssipes..Vol  of 
saracens  yarmed.  1340  Ayenb.  83  Codes  knyjles,  bet  J?e 
holy  gost  hej»  y-dobbed  and  y-armed.  cxAtioLaud  Troy 
Bk.  6976  He  nas  yarmed  nother  lym  ne  lyth,  1426  Lydg. 
De  Guil.  Pilgr.  7810  Hys  handys  wern  yarmyd  wel. 

Yarmotltn  (yaumaj)).  Name  of  a  fishing  town 
on  the  coast  of  Norfolk  :  used  attrib.  in  Yarmouth 
bloater  (also  transf.  a  native  of  Yarmouth),  f  ca- 
pony  fcoach  (see  quots.),  herring.  Hence  Yar- 
monthiaiL  (yajmau'j)ian),  a.  belonging  to  Yar- 
mouth ;  sb.  an  inhabitant  of  Yarmouth, 

1614  T.  Gentleman  England's  Way  15  The  Hollanders 
be  very  welcome  guests  vnto  the  Yermothian  Herring- 
buyers.  Ibid,  26  These  Hollanders  be  Hosted  with  the 
Layestof  men,  as  they  be  with  the  Yermothians.  a  x66x 
Fuller  Worthies,  Norfolk  (1662)  11.  248  A  Yarmouth  Capon. 
That  Is  a  red-herring,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew^ 
Yarmouth-Coach,  a  sorry  low  Cart  to  lide  on,  drawn  by 
one  Horse,  Yarmouth  Pie,  made  of  Herrings,  highly 
Spic'd,  and  Presented  by  the  City  of  Norwich  (upon  the 
forfeiture  of  their  Charter)  annually  to  the  King.  1732 
MSS.  Dk.  Portland  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  VL  153  These 
machines,  which  now  in  merriment  are  called  Yarmouth 
coaches. . .  They  are  something  of  the  nature  of  a  sledge,  as 
at  Bristol,  with  one  horse.  1832  Yarmouth  bloaters  [see 
Bloater].  1850  Dickens  Dav.  Copp.  iii,  Peggotty  said . . 
that. .she  was  proud  to  call  herself  a  Yarmouth  Bloater. 
X867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Yarmouth  herring-boat^  a 
clincher-built  vessel  with  lug'Sails,  similar  to  the  drift  or 
mackerel  boats. 

Tarn  (yajn),  sb.  Forms  :  i  searn,  4  5ern, 
iern,  yaarn,  4-6  ye3m(e,  5  5arn(e,  jieren,  yeern, 
5-7  yame,  6  yaren,  yarone,  yeryn,  yorne, 
6-7  yearne,  7  yearn,  5-  yam.  [OE.  zearn  str.  n. 
—  WFris.y>r«,  NFris,  jaamyjuam^  ISlDu.  gaem, 
gar{e)n  (Du.  garen),  OHG.,  MHG,,  G.  gam 
yarn,  f  net,  ON.  (Sw.,  Da.)  gam  (whence  Gabn 
sb.)  ;  app.  f.  the  root  represented  also  by  *gam6 
in  ON.  gpm,  pi.  garnar  guts,  and  *garnjo-  in 
OE.  micgern,  OS.  midgarjiiy  OHG.  tnittigarni 
MiDOERN  (=  entrail-fat,  suet),  and  related  (outside 
Teutonic)  to  Lith.  Mrna  intestine,  L.  hariolus 
soothsayer,  haruspex  one  who  divined  the  future 
from  an  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  victims,  Gr. 
X^p^  intestine  (Chord).  (Cf.,  moreover, Ski.  hira 
vein,  L.  hira  empty  gut,  hillm  :—  *hirl-  smaller 
intestines.)] 

L  Originally,  spun  fibre,  as  of  cotton,  silk,  wool, 
flax  ;  now,  usually,  fibre  spun  and  prepared  for  use 
in  weaving,  knitting,  the  manufacture  of  sewing- 
thread,  etc. 

Also  with  qualification,  as  cotton,  linen,  xvoollen  yam. 

c  xooo  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  238/27  Filatum,  s^arn, 
cxoso  Suppl.  Mlfric's  Gloss,  ibid.  187/30  Glomus^  unwun- 
den  jearn.  C1325  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  157 
A  klewe  of  yarn.  Ibid.,  Do  my  yaarn  on  the  reel.  1376 
Rolls  of  Parli.  II,  353/1  Tout  maner  de  gem.  1391  in  W. 
Hudson  Leet  Jurisd.  Norwich  (1892)  75,  x  hespysde  Irlond- 
yern  pretii  iiij.  d.  1420  E.  E,  Wills  {1882)  46  Item  dimi- 
dium  |?e  gieren  and  wolle  that  is  in  this  house.  X5XX-12  Act 
3  Hen,  VIII.  c.  6  §  I  The  carder  and  Spynner  to  delyver 
agayn  to  the  same  Clothier  yerne  of  the  same  Woll.  a  1552 
Leland  Itin.  (1769)  VII.  47  Good  Marchandis  at  Lyrpole, 
and  moch  Yrisch  Yarn  that  Manchester  Men  do  by  ther. 
X552-3 /«p,  Ch,  Goods,  Stafford  in  Ann.  Lichfield  (1863) 
IV.  6  On  cope  of  whitte  &  blewe  yorne.  X607  Shaks.  Cor. 
I.  iii.  93  You  would  be  another  Penelope:  yet  they  say,  all 
the  yeame  she  spun  in  VHsses  absence,  did  but  fill  Athica 
full  of  Mothes.  1748  in  7r«/,  Friends  Hist.  Soc.  (igi8)  28 
We  had  about  eighty  Score  of  Yarn  stole  out  of  garth. 
1784C0WPER  Task  I.  53  WelKtann'd  hides,  ..With  here  and 
there  a  tuft  of  crimson  yarn.. in  the  cushion  fixt.  X846 
M«CuLLOCH  Acc.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I,  707  The  manu- 
facturers obtain  the  finer  sorts  of  yarn  chiefly  from  York- 
shire and  Ireland.  1852  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xiii, 
A  long  stocking  of  mixed  blue  and  white  yam. 

fig.  x6oi  Shaks.  AlVs  Well  iv.  iii,  84  The  webbe  of  our 
life,  is  of  a  mingled  yarne,  good  and  ill  together.  x83a-4 
1)e  Quincev  Ciesars  Wks.  1862  IX.  32  In  the  mingled 
yarn  of  human  life. 

transf.  1862  Johns  Brit.  Birds  56  Eggs,  from  which 
emerge . .  bodies  enveloped  in  a  soft  plush  of  grey  yam. 

b,  collect,  sing,  put  for  fishermen's  nets.   dial. 
1535  CoVERDALE  Ezck.  xvii,  20,  I  wU  COS t  my  net  aboute 

him,  and  catch  him  in  my  yame.  —  Hab.  x,  15  They  take 
vp  all  with  their  angle,  they  catch  it  in  their  net,  &  gather 
it  in  their  yarne  [Luther  Gartil  x88o  Antrim  *  Down 
Gloss.,  Yam,  'Take  the  yarn  *,  said  of  herrings  when  they 
strike  the  net,  r     ^^^  ^. 

c.  In  Rope-makings  one  of  the  threads  of  which 
a  strand  of  rope  is  composed  («  Rope-tarn  1),  or 
these  threads  collectively. 

1627  [see  Spon-yarn  2J.  X794  Rigging  ^  Seamanship  I. 
59  Yam,  called  twenty-five,  twenty,  and  eighteen  thread 
yarn,  differs  only  in  the  fineness ;  the  twenty-five  being 
finer  than  the  twenty.  x83x-3  P.  BarI-OW  in  Encycl. 
Metrop.  (1845)  VIII.  753  The  first  part  of  the  process  of 
rope-making  is  that  of  spinning  the  yarn  or  threads.  cx86o 
H.  Stuakt  Seaman's  Catech.  28,  i8-yarn  spunyarn.  Ibid. 
51  If  it  is  for  boltrope  3  inches  in  circumference,  each  strand 
will  have  30  yarns. 

2,   To  spin  a  yarn  (fig.,  orig.  JViaut.  slang),  to  tell 
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a  story  (usually  a  long  one) ;  also,  *  to  pitch  a  tale  . 
Hence  yam  =  a  (long)  story  or  tale :  sometimes 
implying  one  of  a  marvellous  or  incredible  kind ; 
also,  a  mere  tale,  colloq, 

a»  J.  H.  Vaux  Flask  Diet.  s.  v.,  Yamtng  or  spinning 
m  jam,  signifying  to  relate  their  various  adventures,  ex. 
plolt-s  and  escapes  to  each  other,  1835  Marryat  Jacob 
Faitk/ulix,  Come,  spin  us  a  good  yarn,  father.  X835  ~ 
Pacha  0/  Many  T.  xvii, '  You  must  tell  lies,  and  you  will 
hare  gold/  •  TeU  lies  I  that  is,  spin  a  yarn  ;  well,  I  can 
do  that.*  i837-4a  Hawthobnk  Ttvice-told  T.  (1851)  II.  vu 
07  Like  uncfe  Parker,..  I  am  a  spinner  of  long  yarns. 
x8S8  PocrNeltU  162  Catch  them  spinning  any  of  their  Y^rns 
to  me.  1897  Hall  CAiNEin  Humanitarian  XI.  234  Wh.-\t 
I  mean  is  that  without  motive  a  story  is  not  a  novel,  but 
only  a  yam.  1903  Dublin  Rev.  July  131  All  further  de- 
velopments of  these  traditions  were  mere  *  yarns  . 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.y  as  (sense  i)  yam  ball,  hose^ 
-man,  rope,  scales,  spindle,  stockings,  thread, 
twine;  yam-buyer^  'factoring,  -jobber,  manu- 
facture^  -manufacturer,  -seller',  (sense  2)  yarn- 
slinger,  -teller ;  yarn-olue,  a  ball  of  yam  ;  yarn- 
croft  Obs»  exc.  dial.,  a  rope-yard ;  yarn-dyed  a.^ 
dyed  while  in  the  state  of  yam  or  thread ;  yarn- 
frame,  -g:uide  (seequots.);  yam-house,  a  build- 
ing in  which  yams  are  stored ;  yarn-reel  (see 
quot.)  ;  yarn-roll  =  Yarn-beam, 

For  other  names  of  apparatus  used  in  yam  manufacture 
see  Knight's  Diet,  Meek. 

1585  HiGiNS  Junius'  Nomencl.  295/2  Pila  paganica^,.'a. 
bal  stuft  with  soft  wooll  or  haire,  and  vsed  to  be  tossed  from 
hand  to  hand :  a  tossing  ball :  a  *yarne  ball.  1763  Museum 
Rust.  I.  II  The  eagle-sighted  *yarn-buyer.  1820  Scott 
Monast.  xxxiii.  {Old  Play),  Like  to  the  *yarn-clew  of  the 
drowsy  knitter,  Dragg'd  by  the  frolic  kitten  throughthe 
cabin.  163^-5  Brereton  Traif,  (Chetham  Soc.)  1 1  A  dainty 
quay  here  is,  and  many  *yarne-crofts  here  about.  1885 
Hummel  Dyeing  Textile  Fabrics  289  If  in  any  dyed  woollen 
fabric. the  dyeing  took  place  while  it  was  m  the  state  of 
thread  or  yarn^  it  is  said  to  be  *yarn-dyed.  1841  Lever 
O'Malley  xxviii,  A  race  of  linen-weaving,  Prcsbyterian- 
*yam  factoring  fellows.  X831-3  P.  Barlow  in  Encycl. 
Metrop.  (1845)  VIII.  755/1  The  yarn  reels  were  placed  indi- 
vidually in  a  stationary  frame  at  the  head  of  the  rope- 
ground  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  register  was  to  be  conveyed 
onwards  towards  the  *yarn  frame,  as  the  strand  was  twisted 
by  the  hook  of  a  sledge,  at  the  end  where  the  process  com. 
menced,  until  the  whole  strand  was  made.  Ibid.  756/2  The 
*yarn  guide,  or  perforated  plate,  through  which  the  rope 
yarns  pass  individually  to  concentre  at  the  press  block.  1578 
in  Nichols  Progr,  Q.  Eliz.  (1823)  11.  144  Eyght  small 
women  chyldren  spinnyng  worsted  yarne,  and^.as  many 
knitiyng  of  worsted  *yarne  hose,  1794  Rigging  ^  Seaman- 
skip  I.  60  After  yarn  is  tarred,  it  is  laid  in  the  *yarn-house 
..to  harden.  1720  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5878/8  William  Hill,.. 
*Yarne.jobber.  1637  Bury  IVills  (Camden)  168  Goodman 
Howes,  of  Bury,  *yarneman.  x88a^«0'^/.  Brit.  XIV.  664/2 
The  whole  operations  in  *yarn  manufacture  comprise  (i) 
heckling,  (2)  preparing,  and  (3)  spinning.  1783  Specif. 
Patent^o.  1365.  i  Thomas  Baker,  of  Derby  ..* Yarn  Manu- 
facturer. 1794  Rigging  4"  Seamanship  I.  88  A  *Varn*recl 
is  a  circular  board,  nailed  in  the  middle  to  a  piece  of  oak, . . 
16  inches  long,  and  is  used  to  wind  spun-yarn  on.  1831 
G.  R.  Porter .Vz/A  Manuf.  ni.  iiL  215  A  weight,  .suspended 
over  the  *yarn-roll  to  produce,  .the  requisite  tension  of  the 
threads  of  the  warp.  1534  in  F.  W.  Weaver  Wells  Wills 
-  -    -         *    "  --   .    "  ■    -j.jjg 
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Barrere  &  Leland  Diet,  Slang,  *  V arn'SUnger,  one  who 
writes  tales  in  newspapers.  1820  W.  Tooke  tr.  Lucian  I, 
736  She  draws  the  *yarn-spindle  from  her  bosom.  1704 
Land.  Gaz,  No.  4056/8  Blue  'Yam  Stockings.  1863  Haw- 
thorne Ottr  Old  Home  1 1.  919  Knitting  coprse  yarn  stock- 
ings. 1891  Tablet  7  Nov.  742  The  most  confirmed  American 
*yarn-teller.  1833  J.  Rennie/1^//.  ./I«^////^Pref.  p.xiii,My 
*  *yarn  thread '  was  strong  enough  to  twitch  out  the  trout  to 
the  green  bank  where  I  stood,  c  x6oo  J.  Keymer  ZJw^cA 
Fishing  (1664)  7  To  make  Cables  and  Cordage,  likewise 
*Varn  Twine,  and  Thred  for  the  makeing  of  Nets  and  Lines, 

Tarn  (ya-in),  v,  colloq,  [f.  prec.  (sense  2).] 
intr.  To  *spin  a  yam  ,  tell  a  story.  Hence 
■ya'ming  vbl.  sb,  and  ppl.  a, 

x8i2  [see  YARwji^.a].  1849  CuppLEsCrt^^M/Zan^i,  Some- 
how or  another  I  was  al'ays  a  yarning  sort  of  a  customer. 
1859  H.  KiKCSLEV  G,  Hamlyn  xxxi,  The  head  man  of  that 
there  gang  is..a-sittiiig  yarning  with  your  boss.  1880  igth 
Cent.  No.  38. 655  So  we  talked  and  yarned  till  I  grew  sleepy 
and  dozed_  off.  x888  W,  Clark  Russeix  Death  Ship  vii, 
We  speedily  fell  to  yarning. 

Yam :  see  Earn  v\,  Yeakn  ».,  Yebn, 

TaTn-'beam.  Weaving,  [Of.  G^gambaum.'] 
The  roller  on  which  the  yarn  is  wound.   . 

sS98FLORio,^uMi<i7,..the  roule whereon  theweauerrouleth 
vp  bis  web  or  worke,  called  a  yarne-beame.  1797  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII.  835/2  The  cane-roH  or  yarn-beam,  on 
which  the  warp  is  rolled  when  put  into  the  loom.  1844  G, 
DooD  Textile  Manuf.  i.  40  The  yam-beam  is  capable  of 
revolving  on  its  axis. 

Hence  Tara-beaming  a, 

1875  Knight  Diet,  Meek.,  Vam'heaming  Mackim,  a 
machine  for  winding  the  warp-yam  on  to  the  neam. 

+  Yam-chopper.  Obs.    [f.  Yarn  sb.  +  Chop- 
per ^.J     A  dealer  in  yarn. 
Also  in  various  corrupt  forms  in  Law  Diets.,  etc. :  see 

JoUKIt-CHOPPEH. 

14x9  Act  8  Hen.  VI,  c.  5  I^cs  regratours  du  file  appelles 

Yernchoppers. 

+  Yamdle.  dial.  Obs,  Shortened  form  of  Yarn- 
win  dle. 

i68a  Martindalb  CountreySurv,-Bh.  x.  69  Those  things 
which  here  in  Cheshire  we  call  Yarndles,  being  used  by 
Coantry  Hotuewives  in  winding  of  their  Yarn. 
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Tamed   (yaJnd),  a.     [f.   Yarn  sb.  +  -ED  2.] 
Furnished  witK  yarn. 
165J  Urquhart  Rabtlais  I.  ii.  i6  Five  spindles  yamd. 

■j-Yarnen.a.  Ofa.    [f.  Yabn  j*.  + -sn  *.]    Made 

of  yam. 

15S8TURBERV.  Trag.  T.,  £>!V.  etc  (1587)  iqob,  Apaireof 
yornen  iv.r.  yarnen]  slockes  to  keepe  the  cold  away. 

TaTnets,  -its,  Sc.  [Of  obscure  formation.] 
=  Yabnwindie. 

1808  Jamieson,  Yanuis,  an  instrument  for  winding  yam. 
1841  IVhistle-Binkie  Ser.  iv.  94  The  acfauld  yarn  was  ta'en 
awa',  To  the  yarnits  niest,  to  lay  an'  twist. 

YaTn-spinner.    [f.  Yarn  sb.  +  Spinkke.] 

1.  A  workman  who  spins  yarn. 

1813  Exantiner  i  Mar.  137/2  T.  Kemp,  Knaresborough, 
yain.spinner,  1893  Daily  News  10  May  9/3  Yarn  spinners 
are.  .very  busy  on  old  orders. 

2.  One  who  '  spins  a  yarn  ' ;  a  story-teller.  coUoq. 
186s  Mrs.  Whitney  Gayvuortkys  xxvi,  'Captain  Vorse,  we 

want  a  yarn — a  real  sailor's  yarn  1 ' _. . ' Oh,  I'm  no  yarn- 
spinner  *,  said  the  young  captain,  evasively.  1883  Haypefs 
Mag.  Jan.  323/2  "The  story  was  '  improved  '  by  the  marine 
yarn.spinners  of  that  port. 

So  Yarn-spinning'. 

1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Ward-hk.,  Kuj-»-j/Si««i«/-,  a  figurative 
expression  for  telling  a  story.  1888  Encycl.  Brit,  XXIV. 
731/1  These  inventions  are  at  the  foundation  of  all  modern 
systems  of  yarn-spinning. 

■yar-nut,  north,  dial.  var.  emut,  Earth-nut. 
(Cf.  Gkrnut,  Jubndt.) 

x8a8  Craven  Gloss,^  Yar-nut,  earth  nut,  or  pig-nut.  1908 
[Miss  FowlerJ  Betw.  Trent  ^  Ancholme  230  The  earth, 
nut,  or  '  Yar-nut  *. 

xa'mwind.  Obs.  kuc  dial,  Alsogyarewiud. 
[OE.  learnwinde  (  =  WFris.  jernwitu,  NFris. 
jtiamwinj,  Flem.  garenwinde,  MHG.,  G.  gam- 
winde,  Icel.  gamvinda  skein  of  yarn),  f.  geam 
Yakn  sb.  ■¥  *winde  =  OHG.  winta  (G.  ivinde) 
winder.     Cf.  Gab.nwin.]   =  Yarnwindlb. 

c  7as  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  R  168  Refonile,  jearnuuinde. 
f  zooo  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  213/11  Conducium^  ^earn- 
winde.  1879  Miss  Jackson  Shropsh.  IVord-ik.,  Yare. 
ii'lnds  (yaa'r  winz) .  .a  machine  for  holding  yarn  intended  to 
be  made  into  skeins  or  wound  into  balls. .  .The  yarewinds 
consisted  of  a  reel  and  stand.  X903  Eng.  Dial.  Dict.^  Yarn- 
ivinds  [Shetland,  Caithness]. 

Tarn-'willder.  Also  5  yemwynder.  [In 
ME.  an  alteration  of  OE.  gearnwitide  or  of  Yarn- 
wiNDLE  by  association  with  winder  (cf.  Du.  garen- 
winder);  in  mod.E.  f.  Yarn  rf. -f  Winder.]  An 
apparatus  for  winding  yam,  as  a  yam-reel  or  a 
yarn-spooler. 

14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  564/31  Appindium,..».  yem- 
wynder, or  a  reel.    1875  Knight  Diet.  Mech,^  Yarn.winder. 

Xarnwiudle  (yaunwitnd'l).  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
Forms  :  4  yar-,  Jarewyndel,  5  5arn(e  wyndel, 
5arwyiidyl(l,  yerwyndylle,  6  yarne  wyndell, 
9  yam-windle,  Sc.  yam-winle.  Also  Yarndle, 
Yarringle.  [f.  Yarn  sb.  -f  -windle,  instrumental 
formation  on  Wind  p.l  (see  -le  i ) ;  cf.  Yarnwind.] 
An  appliance  for  winding  a  skein  of  yarn  into  a 
ball  :  p  Garnwindle. 

c  131S  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbes^u.  in  Wright  Voc.  157  A  yar. 
wyndel.  c  1340  Nominale  (Skeat)  547  Serence  lussel  et  voy- 
<f<r^,  hechele  clewen  garewyndul.  cx^Protnp.Parv.  536/2 
3arne  wyndel,  or  ga(r)wyndel  (5.  or  garwyndyl),  girgitlus. 
c  X47S  Pict.  Yoc.  in  Wr..\Vulcker  794/33  Hie  virgillus,  a  yer. 
wyndylleblad.  1530  Palsgr.  291/1  Yarne  wyndell,  tornette. 
1611  Co^Q^,- Desvidoir,  a  paire  of  blades,  or  yarnwindles. 
1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  xxxii,  Nae  man  willingly  wad  cut  short 
his  thread  of  life  before  the  end  o'  his  pirn  was  fairly  measured 
off  on  the  yarn-winles.  1821  —  Pirate  v.  Speak  her  fair  and 
canny,  or  we  will  have  a  ravelled  hasp  on  the  yarn.windles  I 

Yarpha  (ya-jfa).  Sc.  dial.  Also  yarff  (see 
Eng.  Dial.  Diet.).  [ON.  jprfi  (jprva-)  gravel.] 
A  peat-bog ;  peat  combined  with  clay  or  sand. 

1805  G.  Barry  Orkney  I.  i.  10  Yarpha,  or  bog  soil,  whose 
characteristic  is  a  black  colour  connected  with  the  power  of 
retaining  moisture.  Ibid..  In  those  places  that  are  most 
elevated,  itic  yarpha  soil  is  most  frequent.  1808  Jamieson, 
Yarpha,  i.  Peat  full  of  fibres  and  roots,  Orkney.  ^  i8al 
Scott  Pirate  xxxv,  The  poor  yarpha,  as  the  benighted 
creatures  here  call  their  peat-bogs. 

Xarr  (yar) ,  sb.  Sc,  and  north,  dial.  [Cf.  NFris. 
(Fohr)  jtr  spurrey.]  The  corn-spurrey,  Spergula 
arvensis. 

1775  Essays  Agric.  435  Farmers  in  Scotland  will  take 
notice  that  this  [sc.  yarrow]  is  not  the  plant  known  among 
them  by  the  name  of  Yarr,  spurrey,  Spergula.  x8l3 
SouTER  Agric.  Banjy  App.  46  Those  lesser  weeds  that  go 
under  the  common  appellation  of  skellach,  gule,  yarr,  &c. 
z8a9  Loudon  Encycl.  Plants  390  S[pergula)  arvensis  is  a 
common  weed  in  sandy  soils,  in  Scotland  called  yarr. 

Yarr,  v. :  see  Yak. 

II  Tarran  (yas'ran) .  Australia.  [Native  name.] 
Name  for  several  Australian  species  of  Acacia. 

1888  *R.  Boldrewood'  Robbery  under  Arms  xlvi,  We 
stopped  inside  a  yarran  scrub. 

+  Tarringie.  Obs.  Also  7  yarwlngle.  Cor- 
rupt form  oi yarwindle,  Yarnwindlk. 

C(.garzuyngyll  in  ed,i4ggo! Promp.  ParT/.iCamd.  188/1). 

x6xz  CoTGR.,  Toumette,  a  Rice,  or  Yarwjngle  to  wind 
yarne  on.  X687  Mother  Shipton  7  A  pair  of  Yarwingles, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  Cross.  x688  Holme  Armoury  in. 
287/2  A  Pair  of  Yarringles  with  its  Pins,  set  upon  its  Stock. 
.  .This  Instrument  is  also  of  great  use  with  Housewives,  by 
the  help  whereof  Yarn  Slippin^s  or  Hanks  is  wound.. . 
Some  term  these  a  Pair  of  Yamngles  or  Yarringle  Blades. 


YASURED. 

tbid,  988/1  The  Yarringle  foot.  1879  M  iss  Jackson  Shropsk. 
Word-bk.,  Yarringles,  same  as  YamacUs  \—  Yare-ufinds]. 
7arr0W  (y3e*r(7u),  sb.  Forms :  i  xear(^e)we, 
5  jarwe,  5arow(e,  5-6  yarow,  6  yarowe,  yar- 
rowe,  6-  yarrow.  [OE.  gearwe  ■=  Du.  genu  (:  — 
*garwe),  OHG.  gar{a)wa  (G.  garbe'),  of  uncertain 
etym.]  The  common  name  of  the  herb  Achillea 
Millefolium  (N.  O.  Composite),  also  called  Mil- 
foil and  Nose-bleed,  frequent  on  roadsides,  dry 
meadows,  and  waste  ground,  with  tough  greyish 
stem,  finely-divided  bipinnate  leaves,  and  close  flat 
clusters  of  flower-heads  of  a  somewhat  dull  white, 
often  varying  to  pink  or  crimson  ;  sometimes  used 
medicinally  as  a  tonic.  Also  extended  to  other 
species  of  Achillea.  b.  Applied  with  defining 
words  to  plants  of  other  genera.  Soldier's  Yar- 
row, Stratiotes  aloides.  "Water  Yarrow,  a  name 
for  various  water  plants  with  finely  divided  leaves, 
as  Ranunculus  aquatilis^  Hottonia  palustris,  and 
the  genus  Myriophyllum,     (Cf.  Milfoil  2.) 

^7*5  Cojpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  M  304  MirifiUo,  gearwe, 
c  1000  Sax.  Leeehd.  II.  354  Wyl  on  meolcum  ^^a  readan 
Rearwan.  cio^o  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr..WuIcker  297/31  Mille- 
folium, jearewe.  a  1400-50  Stockholm  Med.  MS,  202 
MiUefoly  or  neseblod  or  garwe.  14. .  Nom.  in  Wr..Wulcker 
71 1/26  Hoc  millefolium^  ^arow.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  536/2 
5arowe,  myllefoyle,  herbe  for  nese  blederj-s.  1503  Dunbar 
Thistle  f^  Rose  83  Full  craftely  conjurit  scho  the  Yarrow. 
1546  Langi.ey  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent,  i.  xvii.  32  b,  Mer- 
curic founde  the  vse  of  Moly,  Achilles  Yarowe,  Esculapius, 
Panace.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  i.  ci.  142  Water  Milfoyle  or 
Yearrow.  Ibid.  143  Knights  Milfoyle:  souldiers  Yerrow. 
1597  Gerakde  Herbal  n.  cclxxxvi.  678  Water  Milfoile,  or 
water  Yarrow,  hath  long  and  large  leaues,  1612  Dbavton 
Poly'Olb,  xiii.  203  The  Yarrow,  where-with-all  he  stops  the 
wound-made  gore.  1614  Markham  Cheap  Husb.  Table 
Hard  Wds.,  Yarrow,  is  an  hearbe  called  the  water-Violet, 
and  growes  in  Lakes,  or  marrish  grounds.  1784  J.  Twam- 
LEY  Dairy ing Exetttpl.  91, 1  take  yarrow  to  be  an  ill  favoured 
Plant  for  Cheese  where  it  prevails  much  in  Land.  1789  J. 
PiLKiNGTON  View  Derbysh.  1.  viil  348  Hottonia  palustris. 
Water  Violet.  Water  Yarrow.  x866  Mrs.  Riddell  Race 
for  Wealth  xxiii,  A  lawn  in  which  1  have  gathered  yarrow. 

tTa'rrOW,  a.  dial.  Obs.  [dial,  var.  Abgh 
(OE.  earg) ;  cf.  Sussex  ^ar  (W.  D.  Cooper  Sussex 
Gloss,  1853).]     (See  quot.) 

1616  BuLLOKAR  kng.  Expos.,  Varrotv,  fearefull,  faint- 
hearted. 

Yarrum  (yae'ram).  Thieves*  Cant,  Also  6 
yaram,  6-7  yarum.     [?]     Milk. 

1567  Harman  Caveat  (1869)  83  Yaram  [v.r.  yaruml,  mylke. 
x6o8  Dekker  Lanth.  .$-  Candle  Lt.  i,  If  we  mawiid  Pan- 
nam,  lap,  or  Ruff-peck,  Or  poplars  of  yarum.  1641  Bkome 
yoviall  Crew  11.  (1652)  F  3,  Here's  Pannum  and  Lap,  and 
good  Poplars  of  Yarrum.     a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant,  Crew. 

Yarth(e,  obs.  or  dial,  ff.  Eakth, 

a  1500  Cov.  Corp.  Christi  PI.  36/79  Apon  the  yarthe.  1688 
Holme  Armoury  in.  xvii.  (Roxb.)  120/1  The  yarthing 
Hooke,  or  forkc  is  an  Instrument  of  Husbandry  as  well  as 
warre.     1825  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  W.  Eng.,  Varth,  earth. 

Ta'rwhelp.  local.  Also  6  yerwhelp,  7  yare- 
whelp,  yarwell,  7-9  yarwip,  8  yarwhelph,  8-9 
yarwhip.  [?  Imitative  of  the  goat-like  cry  of  the 
god  wit ;  cf.  Yar  v."]  The  bar-tailed  godwit  {Lintcsa 
lapponica  or  rufa)  and  the  black-tailed  godwit 
(L,  segocephala  or  melanurci). 

1577  in  Archaeologia  (1821)  XIX.  289  Yerwbelps  ij  -.  ijj. 
X579  J.  Jones  Preserv,  Bodie  ^  Soule  i.  xiv.  26  The  flesh  of 
,. Towin,  Yarwhelpe,  Plover,  Wodcocke.  1634  in  Simpkin- 
son  Washingtons  (i860)  App.  p.  xiii,  Yarwell  1  dozen  and  11 
02  14  02.  1668  Sir  T.  Browne  Let.  to  Dr.  Merrett  29  Dec., 
A  Yarwhelp,  Barker,  or  Latrator  a  marsh  bird  about  the 
bignesse  of  a  Godwitt.  1678  Ray  Willughhy's  Omiih.  2^2 
The  Godwit,  called  in  some  places  the  Yarwhelp,  or  Yarwipi. 
1744  Ant.  ^  Pres.  St.  Co.  Down  xviii.  227  The  Yarwhelp  or 
Yarwip,  is  something  like  a  Wood«cock. 

Yarwingle,  -wyndel :  see  Yabbingle,  Yabk- 

WIXDLE, 

II  Yaslimak  (yae'Jmsek).  Also  -mack,  -mao, 
yasmak,  yachmak  (erron,  yakzaak,  yaknack). 
[Arab.  (J*-i^  yashmaq.1  The  double  veil  con- 
cealing the  part  of  the  face  below  the  eyes,  worn 
by  Mohammedan  women  in  public, 

1844  KiNGLAKE  Eothen  iii.  47  note.  The  yashmak. .is  not 
a  mere,  semi-transparent  veil,  but  rather  a  good  substantial 
petticoat  applied  to  theface.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  E'air 
xviii.  We  let  their  bodies  go  abroad  liberally  enough,  with 
smiles  and  ringlets  and  pink  bonnets  to  di-sguise  them  instead 
of  veils  and  yakmaks.  1885  Times  25  May  10  A  Turkish 
lady  is  sliocked  if  a  .strange  man  sees  her  without  a  yash* 
mak.  1895  P.  Hemingway  Out  of  Egypt  11.  167,  I  gave  her 
[sc.  an  ol(I  Arab  womanj  a  cigarette,  and  she  consented  to 
accept  a  light  from  me,  raising  her  yashmak  for  a  moment. 

Hence  Yashmaked  a.,  wearing  a  yashmak. 

1904  OXENHAM  Weaver  of  Webs  xiii,  The  simple  pleasure 
of  exciting  the  envious  admiration  of  their  yasnmaked  and 
unemancipated  sisters. 

Yask  sb,  and  v.,  local  variant  oi yesk,  Yex. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Trcos.  Fr,  Tong,  Baailler,  to  gape, 
yaske,  to  yawne.  1879  Miss  Jackson  Shropsh.  Word-bk., 
Yask,  a  term  used  to  express  the  sound  made  by  a  violent 
effort  to  get  quit  of  something  in  the  throat. 

tYasked  (Y-  4],  asked.  1377  Lancl.  P.  PI.  B.  xviii. 
294,  I  haue  . .  hym  . .  yasked  Where  he  were  god.  1416 
LvDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  7048  Thow  sholdest . .  Fyrst  yaxyd  A 
Bordoun. 

Yaspen,  yaspln :  see  Yepsen. 

tYasiired  lY-  4I,  azured.  C1483  Caxton  Dialogues 
\\fzt  Bleu  cuuret,  Blyew  y-asnred. 
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YATAGHAN. 

Y»t:  see  Gate  sd.^.  That,  Yacht. 

TataghaZL  (y^e'tagsen).  Also  yatagan ;  Ata- 
GHAN.  [Turkish  ^^cIjIj  ydid^/tanJ]  A  sword  of 
Mohammedan  countries,  having  a  handle  without 
a  guard  and  often  a  double-curved  blade. 

i8xg  T.  Hope  Anastasius  (1820)  I.  iii.  52, 1  began  haclcing 
and  hewing  with  my  yatagan.  1837  GanthUrs  Dream  I, 
144  With  our  flowing  garments,  our  turbans,  and  our  yata- 
ghans, we  conquered  Asia  under  the  standard  of  the  Prophet. 
i88x  Blackw.  Mag.  May  566/1  The  curved  Arab  yataghans 
with  an  outside  edge.  1894  D.  C.  Murray  Making  0/ 
Novelist  125  ACircassian . .  flourishing .  .a  formidable  looking 
yataghan. 

Yatch,  yatcht,  obs.  ff.  Yacht. 

Tate  (y«^t),  sb.  Also  yeit.  [Native  name.] 
Either  of  two  species  of  gum-tree,  Etualyptus 
cornuta  and  E,  occidenialis  (flat-topped  yate),  of 
south-western  Australia,  yielding  a  tough  wood; 
also  the  wood  itself. 

1880  Von  Mueller  Select  Exira-trop,  Plants  no.  1884 
Miller  Plant-n.^  Yale-tree,  or  Yeit-iree,  Eucalyptus  cor- 
nuta. 1907  IVestm.  Gaz.  20  Nov,  12/1  The  extraordinary 
properties  of  yate,  believed  to  be  the  strongest  of  all  known 
woods. 

t  Tate,  V,  Obs,  Forms :  2  seatan,  ssetan, 
Setan,  ietan,  {Orm.)  5atenn,  3-4  ^ette,  5et,  4 
^ete,  yete,  north,  ^iate,  4-5  north,  gate,  yate, 
5  joto.  Pa.  t.  2  seatte,  jsette,  seotte,  ieette, 
iette,  2-3  gatte,  3  5et(te,  4  yatt(e,  5at(e,  yeitt; 
3  5et(t)ed(e.  Pa.pple,  2  (Orm.)  gatedd,  3 
ijetted.  [late  OE.  liatan  (Peterborough  Chron.), 
f.  lia  Yea,  app.  after  ON.jdta,  also  j'dlta  to  assent, 
acknowledge,  confess,  promise,  grant  (cf.  OHG. 
gijdxanf  MHG.  jdzen  to  assent)  ;  for  the  formation 
cf.  ON.  mita  Nait  v.'^  to  refuse. 

The  northern  form  ^ate  is  directly  from  or  influenced  by 
ON.  The  west-midland  present  ^ette  is  prob.  due  to  the 
pa.  t  iette.] 

1.  trans.  To  grant,  bestow,  concede.  Also  absol. 
ansa  O.  E.  Ckron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  656  Ic  Uitalianus 
lapa  ?;eate  (>e  Wulhfcre  cyning  &  Deusdedit  aerccbiscop  & 
laxulf  abbod  ealle  t»e  t7ing  ^>e  ^c  geornon.  Ibid.  675  ic  Raste 

t>a3  ilce  curs..Ic  Adrianus  lesjat  hit  iete.  Ibid.  1066  Se 
aedeliiig  bit  him  xeatte  t>a  bh)7olice.  czsoo  Ormin  154 
Godd  Allwieldennd  hafe^b  herrd  &  jatedd  tine  beness. 
c  iao5  Lav.  10994,  &  al  icb  pe  ^tte  Swa  ^u  hit  ;irnest.  Ibid, 
14367  pe  king  him  ^tte  swa  Hengest  hit  wolde.  a  lasj 
Ancr.  R.  230  3if  bu  driuest  us  heonene,  do  us  iSeos  swin 
her,  &  he  |ettede  ham.  a  xsss  Leg.  Kath.  3403  He  jettede 
hire  &  jet  blideliche  leaue.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8414  And 
curtaisli,  wit-vtcn  hone,  He  yaitehir  freli  al  hir  bone.  Ibid, 
32413  Fourti  dais  he  sal  tham  yate  pat  fallen  ar  ute  of  ^air 
state,  .pat  [^ai  mai  ^am  wit  penance  bete.  13..  Gavj.  <$■  Gr. 
Knt,  Tjt  'Now  bone  hostel',  co^e  J>e  burne,  'I  be-seche 
yow  5ette  I '  c  1440  Promp,  Parv.  201  God  jate  {K.  God^ote, 
H.  Goodjoth,  P.  Godwolde),  utinam, 

2.  To  acknowledge,  confess. 

f  isoo  Ormim  9819  Ne  wolldenn  \tei-^  nohht  cnawenn  Ne 
)atenn  t»alt  tcji  wserenn  ohht  SinnfuUe  onn  ani^  wise,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  36946  pou  he  yeitt  \Fair/.  jeted]  his  wicked- 
hede  It  moght  him  to  no  merci  lede.  Ibid,  it^-2%  A  man 
him  cams  al  for  to  scriuc.And  yete3,.pat  he  es  fallen  in 
mukenyng. 

8.  To  provide,  give,  offer. 

13..  E,  E.  Allit,  P.  A.  558  Frende  no  wrane  I  wyl  )>e 
^te.  a  14x0  Cursor  M.  29047  (Cotton  Galba)  AIs  cure  lord 
Crist  at  (le  last  Gat  vs  ensaumple  forto  fast. 

1788  Voc,  Forth  <$■  Bargie  in  Trans.  K,  Irish  Acad.  II. 
34  Vatet  give. 

Hence  t  Tating  (5ettung)  vbi.  sb.y  granting, 
consent. 

a  laas  Ancr.  R.  204  On  is  fill  wU  oorte  don  )>et  fulSe,  mid 
skilles  ^ettunge. 

Yate :  see  Gate  sb."^,  Yet. 

Yatte,  obs.  form  of  Gate  sb,^ 

Yauoht,  obs.  form  of  Yacht. 

Taud  (yjd,  yad).  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Forms  ; 
4-6  5ald,  6  5ad,  ^aid,  6-7  yawdo,  6-9  yawd, 
8  yade,  8-9  yad,  yode,  8-  yaud.  [a.  0'S,ja/da 
(Sw.  dial  jdlda)y  poet,  word  for  *  mare '.] 

1.  A  mare:  usually  applied  to  an  old  mare; 
also  loosely  to  an  old  or  worn-out  horse  (associated 
with  Jade). 

iSo&-ao  Dunbar  Petit.  o/Gray  Horse  Poems  Ixi.  n/rmn^ 
Schir,  lett  it  nevir  in  toun  be  tald.  That  1  sould  be  ane 
^uillis  5ald  I  164Z  Brome  Joviall  Crew  iv.  1.(1652)  Kjb, 
Your  Yawdes  may  take  cold,  and  never  be  good  after  it. 
1709  Queen  Anne;  or^  the  Auld Grey  Mare  iv.  in  yacohiie 
Songs  4-  Ball.  (1887)  57  And  they  hae  seized  the  yaud  And 
tied  her  head  and  heel.  1710  D'Urfey  Pills  V.  326  She's 
have  a  Yode  to  ride  out ;  Shes  neither  drive  the  Swine,  nor 
the  Plough.  i7«4  Ramsay  TeU't.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  8,  I  have 
three  owsen  in  a  plough  Twa  good  ga'en  yads  and  gear 
enough.  1816  Scott  SI.  Dwarf  i,  Landlord,  get  us  our 
breakfast,  and  see  an'  get  the  yauds  fed.  1866  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton  Lizzie  Lorton  \l.  294  [They]  sneered  at  her  as  the 
'grey  yaud  wba'd  be  better  rode  wi'  martingal  nor  snaffle  *, 
b.  Comb.^  z.%  yaud-stealer  ;  fyaud-swiver,  one 
who  commits  buggery  with  a  mare. 

1508  Dunbar  Flyting  246  Muttoun  dryver,  gimall  ryver, 
)adswyvar,  fowl!  fell  the.    c  1560  Durham  Defios.  (Surteea) 
60  And  yett  Ednam  shuld  still  be  his  father  yawd  steiller. 
C.  aiirih.  or  adj.  Of  a  horse :  Worn  out. 

i^oo-so  Dunbar  Petit,  of  Gray  Horse  25  Poems  Ixi,  Sup- 
poiH  I  war  ane  aid  ;aid  aver,  Schott  furth  our  clewch  to 
pull  the  clever, 

't'2.  A  Strumpet,  whore.  C<?ot^.  ^aldson,  the  'son 
of  a  whore ' ;  a  term  of  abuse  (cf.  whoreson)* 
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a  1400  Morie  Arth.  3809  ^oiidire  to  jone  ^aldsoncs  he  Jjat 
3eldes  hyme  ever,  ..Be  he  neuer  mo  sauede.  XS45  Burgh 
Rec.  Stirling  {i8By)  41  You  leid  that  said  Annapill  Grahemc 
wes  ane  frens  get  and  freris  yawde. 

Yaue,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Give  v. 

Yauger,  variant  of  JaggbrS. 

x8o8  Forsyth  Beauties  Scot.  V.  390  The  fishing  fleet  was 
often  attended  by  certain  vessels,  called ^aw^tfrj, that  carried 
salt,  casks,  and  victuals,  to  barter  with  the  busses  for  their 
herrings. 

Yaugh,  yaught,  obs.  ff.  Yacht. 

Yaul :  see  Yauld,  YawIi. 

Yauld,  yald  (y^ld),  a,  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Also  8  yawl,  9  yaul.  [Origin  unknown.]  Active, 
sprightly,  nimble  ;  strong,  vigorous. 

1786  Har'st  Rig  viii,  A  bang  O'  Highlanders,  a  fendy 
rout,  Baith  yawl  and  Strang.  178^  Burns  Let.  to  IV.  Nicol 
1  June,  She's  a  yauld,  poutherie  Girran.  z8i6  Scott 
^»//^.  xliv,  There's  mony  yauld  chiels  amang  thae  volun- 
teers. 1873  D.  Maclagan  Heather  iii,  in  Mod.  Scott. 
Poets  Ser.  in.  (1881)  177  Though  somethin'  auld  An'  no  sae 
yauld. 

Yauld,  Yaulew,  Yaulpe,  Yaumer,  -our: 

see  Yield,  Yellow,  Yawp,  Yammer. 

Yaup :  see  Yap  a,.  Yawp. 

Yaupish,  vawpish,  A.  Sc,  [UyaupyYxv 
a.  +  -I8nl.]     Hungry. 

1789  Davidson  Seasons,  Spring  31  Take  thou  thy  way  To 
where  the  lusty  tenant  o'  the  floods  Has,  yaupish,  ta'en  hb 
Stan'  in  quest  of  food.  1835  D.  Webster  Paisley  Fair  in 
Harp  of  Renfrewshire  Ser.  11.  (1873)  153  I'm  e'en  growing 
yawpish,  We  maun  hae  some  buns  and  some  ale. 

Yaupon,  var.  Yapon. 

liTava  (yava).     Variant  of  Kava  ;  cf.  AvA. 

1804  Ann.  Rev.  II.  196/1  The  eyes  of  the  great  yavva 
drinkers  are  much  blood-shot.  1832-7  Good  Study  Med, 
(1829)  II.  641  It  [sc.  Bucnemia  tropica]  is  also  indigenous 
to  the  Polynesian  isles,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  yava- 
skin,  as  being  supposed  to  originate  from  drinking  the 
heating  beverage  called  yava. 

Yave,  obs.  pa.  t  of  Give  v. 

Yaw  (y§),  sb^-  Naut,  Also  7  yawe,  yogh, 
[Related  to  Yaw  vX\  An  act  of  yawing  ;  a  move- 
ment of  deviation  from  the  direct  course,  as  from 
bad  steering. 

1546  Gardiner  Declar,  ycye  91  Lyke  a  shyppe  without; 
anker  holde  or  rother,  ye  wander  as  the  variable  wynde 
tosseth  you,  and  so  make  yawes  in  and  outc,  without  any 
right  course.  ?i565  Sir  J.  Hawkins  3nd  Voy.  IV.  Ind, 
(Hakl,  Soc.)  9  To  make  three  yawes,  and  strike  the  Myson 


three  times.  1667  (Nov.  5)  Admiralty  Crt.  Exam,  jjt 
Made  a  yogh.  1697  I.ond.Gaz.  No.  3315/11 1  crouded  Sail 
to  Leeward  to  htm, . .  making  a  litt  te  Yaw  sometimes  to  shew 


my  French  Ensign.  1725  H.  de  Saumarez  in /*/://.  Trans. 
XXXIII.  425  It  cannot  be  expected  but  that  a  Ship  before 
the  Wind  will  deviate  from  her  true  Course,  sometimes  one 
Way,  sometimes  another,  in  her  Yaws  and  Sheers.  1793 
Smeatom  Edystone  L.  §  254  note^  The  boat  took  a  sudden 
yaw  or  sheer,  which  canted  me  overboard,  1840  R.  H. 
Dana  Be/,  Mast  xxxiii,  Another  wide  yaw  and  a  come-to 
snapped  the  guys.  1875  Bedford  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  iii. 
(ed.  2)  59  If  under  steam,  a  slight  yaw  with  the  helm  will 
serve  to  show  the  direction  you  intend  to  take. 
b.  transf,  and^^. :  cf.  Yaw  z'.l  2. 

1597  J.  Pavne  Royal  Exch,  34  Now  and  then  we  make 
yawes  agaynste  our  wills.  16^  Massingkr  Very  Woman 
III.  v,  *Tis  strong,  strong  Wme:  O  the  yaws  that  she'll 
make  I  1870  Rkade  Put  yourself  in  his  Place  III,  163 
Putting  her  left  hand  to  his  breast,  she  gave  a  great  yaw, 
and  then  a  forward  rush  with  her  mighty  loms.  1885 
Stevenson  Prince  Otto  i.  iv,  He  gave  a  beery  yaw  in  the 
saddle. 

o.  Comb,  yaw-sighted  a.  {Naut.  slang\  cross- 
eyed, squinting. 

1751  Smollett  Per.  Pickle  (1779)  I.  vL  45  A  yaw-sigbted 
bitch.     1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk,  , 

TaWy  sb,^  [Back-formation  from  Yaws  appre- 
hended as  a  plaral.]  Each  of  the  excrescences  or 
spots  of  eruption  in  yaws. 

1744  Med.  Essays  Soc.  Edinb.  V.  ii.  793  Sometimes  after  all 
the  other  Yaws  are  fallen  off.  .there  remains  one  large  Yaw, 
high  knobbed,  red  and  moist ;  this  is  commonly  called  the 
Master-yaw.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  732/2  Hairs  at  the 
seat  of  a  yaw  turn  white.  1898  P.  M^nson  Trap,  Diseases 
xxviL  427  The  crust  which  caps  and  encloses  an  uninjured 
yaw  is  yellowish. 

b.  Used  as  attrib.  form  of  Yaws,  2^%  yaw  matter, 
taintj  tubercle;  yaw-house,  a  hospital  for  persons 
affected  with  yaws ;  yaw-weed,  a  shrubby  plant, 
Morinda  Royoc  (N,  O.  Cinchonacese),  used  in  the 
West  Indies  as  a  remedy  for  yaws. 

1679  Trapham  Disc.  Health  Jamaica  122  The.. long 
Guinny  Worms,  arising  from  the  Yaw  teint  found.. in  the 
Children.. of  the  Blacks.  i8sa-7  Good  Study  Med.  (1820) 
III.  171  The  revolting  scene  of  a  yaw-house.  1834  Goods 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  435  notCy  The  time  that  elapses 
between  the  inoculation  with  yaw  matter  and  the  first 
appearance  of  a  yaw  tubercle.  2864  Grisebach  Flora  W, 
Ind.  Isl.  789  Yaw-weed,  Morinda  Royoc. 

Xaw,  v.^     [Of  obscure  origin. 

ON.  Jaga  to  move  to  and  fro  as  a  door  on  its  binges, 
has  been  compared.] 

1.  Naut.  intr.  Of  a  vessel:  To  deviate  tem- 
porarily from  the  straight  course,  as  through  faulty 
or  unsteady  steering ;  to  turn  to  one  side  or  from 
side  to  side  in  her  course. 

1586  [sec  Yawing  r3/.j3.1.  i6ia  Dekker  If  it  be  not  Good 
Wks.  1873  III.  2g^,  I  spie  two  Shippcs  yonder,  that  yaw  loo 
andagen.  X769  Falconer  Did.  Marine  (1780)  Eeea,  She 
had  yawed  to  feeward,    1769  St,  James's  Chron.  5-8  Aug, 
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4/2,  I.. see  the  Ship  yaw  as  if  there  was  not  a  Seaman 
aboard.  1830  Marbyat  King's  Own  xiii,  The  frigate  yawed- 
to  with  all  her  sails  set.  1885  Runciman  Shippers  ^  Shell- 
backs  54  The  barque  yawed  as  far  as  the  hawser  would  allow. 

2.  trans/.  z.n&Jig.  To  deviate,  go  out  of  course, 
go  or  move  unsteadily.  (Often  with  direct  allusion 
to  sense  1.) 

1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witckcr.  xii.  vil  (1886)  183  The  daie 
delaied  by  length  of  night  which  made  both  dale  and  night 
to  yawe.  1604  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  ii.  120  (Qo.  2)  To  deuide  him 
inuentorially,  would  dosie  th'  arithmaticke  of  memory,  and 
yet  but  yaw  neither  in  respect  of  his  quick  saile.  1834 
Marrvat  P,  Simple  xvi,  I  shot  ahead,  and  yawed  a  little — 
caught  a  peep  at  her  through  her  veil.  1896  Pall  Mall 
Mag.  May  80  The  rider  yawed  in  his  saddle  as  a  boat.,  yaws 
on  a  cross-sea  swell. 

3.  trans.  To  cause  to  yaw  (Jit.  and  Jig,^ ;  to 
move  (something)  unsteadily  from  side  to  side. 

X746  W.  HoRSLsv  Fool  (1748)  I.  201  The  Ship  of  State 
was,  as  the  Seamen  phrase  it,  yawed  to  and  fro.  1807  E.  _S. 
Barrett  Rising  Sun  xxxvii.  III.  48  Owing  to  the  unskil. 
fulness  of  her  pilots,  she  was  so  yawed  about,  that  it  was 
quite  uncertain  when  she  would  be  moored  in  a  safe  port. 
1827  Hood  Sailor's  Apol./or  Bow-legs  41  [She]  yaw'd  her 
head  about  all  sorts  of  ways.  1845  Gosse  Ocemi  iv.  (1849) 
168  The  man  at  the  wheel, . .  neglecting  bis  helm, '  yaws '  the 
ship  about  sadly. 

Taw,  v:^  dial,  (see  Eng.  Dial,  Diet.)  [Of 
obscure  origin.]    inir.  To  be  wide  open;  to  yawn. 

1596  Lodge  IVits'  Miseries  71  His  browes  bent,  his  hand 
shaking,  his  nostrils  yawing.^  Ibid,  103  A  fellow  stretching 
himselie  at  his  window,  yawing,  and  starting. 

TaWf  adv.  [Used  in  representations  of  Ger.  and 
Du.  speech  :  cf.  Yah  adv^    Yes. 

1667  Davenant  &  Drvden  Tempest  \.  i,  Steph.  Boy  I 
Boy.  Yaw,  yaw,  here  Master.  1697  Vanbrugh  znd  Pt. 
^sop  II.  iii,  jEsop.  Have  you  then  a  mind  to  a  Wife,  Sir  ? 
Beau.  Yaw  myn  Heer.  18x5  Scorr  Guy  M.  xxxiv,  [Dirk 
Hatteraick  loq.]  Wetter  and  donner  I  yaw— What  do  you 
take  me  for  7 

Taw,  int.  An  affected  exclamation.  Also  as 
vb.  (cf.  Yaw-haw,  Yaw-yaw). 

1797  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett  Beggar  Girl (1S13)  III.  277  He 
will  yaw  a  parcel  of  nonsense  about  jukes  and  lords.  i8a6 
F.  Reynolds  Life  ^  Times  II.  94  Yawning  and  muttering, 
'  Reynolds  is  an  humorist,  not  a  wit — yaw  I  yaw  1  I  am 
a  wit  1 ' 

Yaw,  local  form  of  Hew  v. 

A 1529  Skelton  Col.  Cloute  1206  Ye  prechers  shall  be 
yawde ;  And  some  shall  be  sawde.  1S47  Halliwell,  Kaw, 
..to  hew.  West. 

Yawd(e,  var.  Yaud,  mare.  Yawe,  obs.  f. 
gave^  pa.  t.  of  Give  v,  Yawer,  var.  Yube, 
dial.^  udder.     Yawey,  var.  Yawy, 

Yawger,  var.  Jaggeb  3. 

Yaw-haw  (ye'h9')»  v,  [Echoic]  intr.  To 
laugh  rudely  or  noisily.  Hence  Taw-haw  sb.,  a 
loud  or  rude  laugh ;  Yaw-Jxawlngf ///.  a. 

1836  Haliburton  Clockm.  Ser.  L  xix,  I  had  to  pucker  up 
my  mouth.. to  keep  from  yawhawin  in  her  face.  19x3  H. 
Macfalu  in  English  Rev.  Jan.  334  A  booth  at  a  fair,  a  place 
set  up  but  to  tickle  the  country-bumpkins  into  yaw-haws, 

Yaw-liaw.  Intended  to  represent  an  affected 
pronunciation  characterized  by  loose  articulation 
in  which  open  vowel  sounds  predominate.  Hence 
attrib.,  as  sb.  (  =  affected  person)  and  vb,  (cf.  Yaw 
int,  and  v,j  Yaw-yaw  v.), 

1867  E.  B.  Ramsay  Art  0/  Reading  jp  All  reading  where 
sounding  the  vowels  predominates  is  indistinct.  At  Cam- 
bridge, in  my  time,  it  used  to  be  called  a  'yaw-haw  '  read- 
ing. 1876  J.Grant  Que  o/the*  600''  vit,  That  yaw-hawing 
donkey,  Berkeley. 

Tawing  (yg'ii)),  vbl,  sb,  [f.  Yaw  z;.i  +  -ing  i.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Yaw  ;  temporary  deviation 
of  a  vessel  from  her  course ;  unsteady  movement 
from  side  to  side  ;  also^f^. 

1586  J.  Melvill  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc)  253  Be  hir  tum- 
bling and  yeawing,  the  mast  schouk  sa  louse,  that  Mr. 
Robert.. haid  mikle  ado  to  fasten  the  sam.  i6a7  Capt.  J. 
Smith  Sea  Gram.  ix.  38  He  that  keepes  the  Ship  most  from 
yawing  doth  commonly  vse  the  lest  motion  with  the  Helme. 
1793  Nelson  22  Oct.  in  Nicolas  Disf.  (1845)  I.  335  The 
Chase . .  by  yawing,  which  her  superiority  in  sailing  enabled 
her  to  do,  gave  us  man^  broadsides.  1858  R.  S.  Surtees 
Ask  Mamma  \{\t  There  is  a  great  yawing  of  mouths  and., 
renewed  inquiries  for  fords.  1870  Lowell  Among  m^ Bks. 
Ser.  L  (1873)  293  The  language  has  such  a  fatal  genius  for 
going  stern- foremost,  for  yawing. 

So  Ta-wing'///.f7.,  that  yaws  {lit,  and/^.).    . 

1835  Whatelv  in  Life  (1866)  I.  292  Another  [evil]  will  be 
a  sort  of  unsteady  yawing  course  of  the  state-ship.  1850 
'  H.  Hieover  '  Pract.  Horsemanship  v.  92  A  more  yawing, 
pully-hauly  brute  1  had  scarcely  ever  ridden. 

Yawl  (y^O*  ^^-^  Forms  :  7  yaiUe,  yale,  7-8 
yall,  yaul,  8  yawle,  (youghall),  8-9  yole,  yoal, 
yoU,  7-  yawl.  [app.  ad.  MLG,jol/e  (LG.  Jo/le, 
jdlle,jeUe\  or  Du.  jol  (17th  c.)  explained  by  Sewel, 
1708,  as  *a  Jutland  boat*,  whence  dim,  jolieken 
(1660,  Hexham),  cf.  Sw.  Julie,  Viz.,  jolU\  of  un- 
known origin.  F.  yole^  f  iol{e^  It.  jolo^  Russ.  hjtb 
are  from  Germanic] 

L  A  ship's  boat  resembling  a  pinnace,  but  some- 
what smaller,  usually  with  four  or  six  oars. 

1670  CoVEL  in  Early  Voy.  Levant  (Hakl.  Soc.)  131  Next 
morning  our  Captain  and  I,. went  on  shore  in  the  yale 
betimes.  1685  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2054/3 1^^  Larks  Boat  being 
Commanded  by  Captain  Leightons  Brother,  the  Bonad- 
ventures  Pinnace  by  Mr.  Harrises  accompanied  with  Mr. 
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Littleton,  and  the  Yaule  by  Mr.  Brisbane.  1687  \V.  Hkdges 
Dimry  (Hakl  Soc)  I.  240  Capt.  Milbome,  perceiving  y« 
Hazard,  came  off  in  his  Vail  to  our  assbtance.  174J  Wood- 
itooFE  in  Hanway  Trav.  (1762}  I.  11.  xvii.  76  We  had. 
long-boat  of  five  luns,  and  a 
Dalrymple  in  Phil.  Trans. 


long-boat  of  five  luns,  and  a  yauL  each  with  six  oars.  1775 
DAUtVMPLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  397  Hove  the  ship  to, 
and  sent  jolly  boat  and  yawl  in  search  of  him.    1776  /V««- 


sylvania  Evtn.  Post  4  June  280/a  A  small  Youghall  be- 
longing  to  some  vessel.  1834  Marryat  P.  Simple  .\xxiii, 
The  launch,  yawl,  first  and  second  cutters,  were  the  boats 
appointed  for  the  expedition,  187S  Knight  Diet  Mech.^ 
Yawl. .  In  the  British  navy  it  is  the  fifth  boat  in  pomt  of 
size;  the  others  being  the  launch,  long-boat,  barge,  and 
pinnace. 

2.  A  small  sailing-boat  of  the  cutter  class,  with 
a  jigger. 

1684  L(*m{.  Gas.  No.  1898/4  Some  Deal  men  have  tried 
to  go  off  to  her  in  one  of  our  Yaules.  X69J  /Md.  No.  2808/4 
A  Dcale  built  Yawl  with  6  Oars.  1713  Order  in  Council 
13  Sept.  ill  LontL  Gas,  No.  5155/1  Therecame  on  Board  the 
said  Bark  Seven  Men  in  a  Deal-Yawl.  1798  Cbuttweli, 
Gazetteer  (1808)  III.  s.  v.  Orkney^  The  inhabitants.. sail 
from  island  to  island  in  small  boats,  called  yoals.  1873 
Daily  News  22  Aug.,  The  Pantomime  takes  the  schooners 
prize,  the  Oimara  that  for  cutters,  and  the  Florinda  for 
yawls. 

3.  A  small  kind  of  fishing-boat. 

1670  J.  Smith  En^.  Improv.  Revtv'diSA  The  Commodities 
of  Shotland  which  the  Inhabitants  do  for  the  most  part 
Trade  withal  is  Ling  and  Cod,  which  they  take  with  Hooks 
and  Lines  in  small  Boats,  called  Yalls,  about  the  bigness  of 
Gravesend  Oars.  1854  H.  Miller  ScH.  ^  Schtn.  iii.  (1858) 
42  All  sorts  of  barques  and  carvels,  from  the  fishing  yawl  to 
the  frigate.  1865  Leeds  Mercury  22  Feb.,  Three  more  of 
the  fishing  yawls  being  missing. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1865  Guardian  z?  May  478  A  yawl-boat  was  landed 
bottom  up  from  the  nurricane-deck  upon  the  heads  of  those 
below.  1881  Miss  Braddon  Asphodel  x\\^  His  little  yawl< 
rigged  yacht.  1894  Hall  Caine  Manxman  vr.  i,  Pete 
began  to  think  of  buying  a  Dandie,  which  being  smaller  than 
a  Nickey,  and  of  yawl  rig,  he  could  sail  of  himself. 

Tawl  (79!),  sb,^,  [f.  Yawl  v.l]  An  act  of 
'yawling* ;  a  shout,  yell. 

I7a8  FiEtJ>iNG  Love  in  several  Masques  iv.  11,  To  me,  the 
Turkish  Yawl  at  an  On-set,  the  Irish  Howl  at  a  Funeral,  or 
the  Indian  Exclamation  at  an  Eclipse,  are  alt  .soft  Mustek 
to  that  single  Noise. 

Tawl(y9l),z'.^  "Sow dial.  Forms:  4-5  ^aule, 
4,  7-8  yall,  6  yalle,  6-7  yaulo,  yawle,  7-8 
yaul,  8-9  yole,  7-  yawl.  [Parallel  to  Yowl,  with 
alteraation  of  vowel  designed  to  express  a  variety 
of  the  sound  echoed,      Cf.  \Xj,  jaueln  (of  cats).] 

1.  intr,  a.  To  cry  out  loudly  from  pain,  grief,  or 
distress:  also  said  of  the  howling  of  dogs,  the 
*  wauling  *  of  cats,  the  screaming  of  peacocks. 

13 . .  Gow.  4-  Gr.  Knt.  1453  He  hurtez  of  |>e  houndez,  &  J>ay 
Ful  ^omerly  ^aule  &  5elle.  c  1395  Plovjtnan^s  Tale  386  To 
catche  catell  as  covytous  As  hound,  that  for  hunger  woU 
yall  [rime  fall].  C1400  Antrirs  Arth,  ix,  Hit  ijaulut,  hit 
^murt,  lyke  a  woman.  Ibid.  vii.  (Douce  MS.)  There  come 
a  lede  of  l>e  la  we. .  ^auland  and  ^omerand,  with  many  loude 
Relies.  1615  Bbathwait  Strappado  (1878)  178  In  hels 
abi&se :  Where  they  may  yaule  and  yarme  til  that  they 
burst.  x6si  J.  Tavlor  (Water  P.)  Begger  B  iv,  I  (like  many 
other  froward  boyes)  Would  yaule,  and  baule,  and  make  a 
wawling  noyse.  i68x  Hickf.ringill  Sin  Man-Catching  i. 
16  The  little  Peacocks  shreame  out  and  yawle  amain, 
pluming  themselves,  a  i8a5  Forby  Voc,  E.  Anglia  s.v.,  The 
cry  of  a  peacock  is  an  excellent  instance  of  yawling.  1833 
Tennvsos  Goose  ix,  Then  yelp'd  the  cur,  and  yawl'd  the  cat. 
x8^oE.  Peacock  Ralf  Skirl.  II,  193  (3ive  a  look  to  that 
baum,  it  yawls  sorely. 

b.  To  call  aloud,  shout,  bawl,  scream,  vociferate. 

154a  \}x>Ki.\.Erasm.  Apoph.  288  Cato  right eagrelyyallyng 
at  Pompeius.  i6»o  Quarles  Feast  for  iVorfnes  iii.  D  ij  b. 
The  haplesse  Pylot..  mainly  calls;  Calls /(?«a/j:,A'«a/i ;  and 
yet  lowder  yawles.  ^  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  11.  (Globe)  405 
They  all  ran  skreaming  and  yawling  away.  1808  Jamieson, 
To  Yaul,  to  yell. 

trans/.  1575  Gammer  Gurton  11.  i,  My  gutts  they  yawle 
crawle  and  all  my  belly  rumbleth, 

2.  trans,  a.  (with  simple  obj,  or  obj.  cl.)  To 
shout  out,  utter  with  shouting. 

X54a  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  172  b,  Thei . .  whiche  yalle  and 
rore,  that  learnyng.,is  vtterly  nothyng  auailable  to  the 
gouernaunce  . .  of  a  commenweale.  1613  Wither  Abuses 
Stript  II.  iii.  Q  vj  b^  Such  as  haue  yauld  Ergo  in  the  schooles. 
Ibid.,  Scourge  Vijb,  The  nimble  Tapster. .Still  yalHng, 
kerCy  anon  sir,  by  and  by.  1679  Pol.  Ball,  (i860)  I.  220 
They  baul  and  they  yaul  aloud  thro'  the  whole  town  The 
rights  to  succession  and  claims  to  the  Crown.  1B59  Habits 
of  Gd.  Society  w.  (new  ed.)  217  A  man.. should  never  yawl 
out  the  namby-pamby  ballads  beloved  of  young  ladies. 

b.  (with  r(?w//.)    To  bring  into  a  specified  state 
by  'yawliig\ 

ai6a7  MiDDLETON  Widow  w.  \  He  make  'cm  yaul  one  an 
other  deaf,  but  ile  have  thee. 

Hence  Yawling  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

2568  Hist.  Jacob  ^  Esau  i.  i.  A  ij,  The  deuill  stoppe 
that  same  yallyng  throtc.Somwhiles.  1598  Sylvester 
Du  Bartas  n.  ii.  n.  Babylon  228  Nigh  breathlesse  all,  with 
their  confused  yawling.  1619  Pasquits  Palin.  (1877)  146 
Young  Beagles ..  Whose  yawling  throats  will  never  let  him 
sleepe.  1715  Ctess  D'Aunoy's  Wks.  454  The  hideous  Out- 
cries that  he  made,  and  his  continual  Yauling.  17x9  D*Ur- 
FEY  Pills  HI.  3t  A  Wife,  That  makes  him  weary  ofhis  Life 
With  Scolding,  yoleing  in  the  House. 

Tawl,  v.^  nonce-wd.  [f.  Yawl  sb.'^l  trans.  To 
convey  in  a  yawl. 

188^  '  Mark  Twain  '  Huck.  Finn  xxiv,  When  we  got  to 
the  village,  they  yawled  us  ashore. 

Yawl,  var.  Yaold  a. 


Tawler^  (yj'l^j)-  rare-^.  [f.  Yawl  v.^  + 
-erI  3,]     One  who  'yawls'  or  howls, 

x6xi  CoTGR.,  (;/«/w«<r,  a  barker;  bawler,  yawler, 

Yawler  ^  (y^-bj).  Also  yoler.  [f.  Yawl  sb,^ 
+  -erI  I.]  A  sailor  who  rows  or  sails  in  a  yawl; 
one  of  the  crew  of  a  yawl. 

1833  M.  Scott  Totn  Cringle  xviii.  Pipe  away  the  yawters, 
boatswain's  mate.     1867  Engineer  27  Sept.  283/3  '  «  olers '. 

Taw'ling.  local.  Also  8  yaulin.  A  young 
herring. 

1758  Descr.  Thames  -i-zj  A  young  Herring  is  by  some 
termed  a  Yaulin.  1879  T.  Satchell  Index  Gloss.  Fish 
Navu-s  (E.D.S.)  8  Clupea  Harengus,  . .  Yarmouth-capon, 
Yawlings,  Whitebait,  White-Herring. 

Yawlsman  (yj-lzmsen).  rare—\  [f.  yawl's^ 
gen.  of  Yawl  sb?-  +  Man  sb.^'\   ~  Yawler^. 

1885  Chamb.  Jrnl.  15  Aug.  513/2  The  bluff  yawlsman 
riding  to  his  nets  far  out  at  sea. 

Yawmer,  var.  Yammer  v. 
Yawn  (y§n),  sb.    [f.  Yawn  v.'\ 

1.  Something  that  yawns ;  a  gaping  opening  or 
entrance ;  esp.  a  chasm,  abyss. 

i6oa  Masstom  Antonio's  Rev.  iil  iiL  Wks.  1856  I.  in 
Now  gapes  the  graves,  and  through  their  yawnes  let  loose 
Imprisoned  spirits  to  revisit  earth.  1755  Amqrv  Mem. 
(1766)  II.  56  The  billows  that  were  all  in  wild  uproar,  and 
then  came  down  into  the  dreadful  yawn.  1820  L.  Hunt 
Indicator  No.  22  (1822)  1, 170  Trust  not  the  tempting  yawn 
of  stable-yard  or  gateway.  axZzx  Keats  Hyperion  i.  120 
Spaces  of  fire,  and  all  the  yawn  of  helL  x8^/rf/^rSept.  134 
The  stubborn,  wonderful  old  piece  of  timber-frame  was 
picked  out  of  the  yawn  of  the  hatch  in  splinters. 

2.  The  or  an  act  of  yawning :  a.  Gaping  or 
opening  wide. 

1697  CoNGREVK  Mourn.  Bride  11.  v.  Sure,  'tis  the  Friendly 
Yawn  of  Death  for  me.  1705  Addison  Italy  248  And  some- 
times withamighty  Yawn, 'tis  said,  Qpensa  dismal  Passage 
to  the  Dead. 

b.  Involuntary  opening  of  the  moutli,  as  from 
drowsiness. 

1706  E.  Ward  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  96  After.. a 
few  hearty  Yawns,  he  crawls  up  upon  Deck.  ^  171a  Steele 
sped.  No.  320  f  5  Our  Salutation  at  Entrance  is  a  Yawn  and 
a  Stretch.  1742  Pope  Dune.  iv.  343  She.  .heard  thy  ever- 
lasting yawn  confess  The  Pains  and  Penalties  of  Idleness. 
1875  T'ennyson  Q.  Maty  i.  iii,  A  life  of  nods  and  yawns. 

Hence  {nonce-wds.^  Tawnfal  a.,  Yawnish  fl., 
Tawnless  ^.,  Yawnsozue  a.,  Tawnsomely  adv. 

1855  Anne  Manning  Old  Chelsea  Bun-Ho.  ix.  156,  I 
awoke,  .chilly  and  yawnish.  1878  J.  Thomson  Plenip.  Key 
26  His  mouth  and  arms  .stretched  yawnful.  x88i  J.  M, 
Brown  Student  Life  4  A  yawnless  languor,  1898  Blackw, 
Mag.  Apr.  498/1  Fifty  dull,  stiff.jointed,  yawnful  years, 
1900  Yorksh.  Post  28  July  6/6  A  jaded  and  yawnsome  and 
even  jaundiced  assemblage.  1908  Standard  18  Feb,  7  A, . 
yawnsomely  dull  debate. 

Yawn  (y9»)»  ^'  Forms :  a.  i  sinian,  Syn-, 
Sionian,  geon-,  ieon-,  5©nian,  3  5eon(i)e,  Jonie, 
3-4  5one,  yone,  3-5  5eone,  gene,  yene,  4  jyne, 
6  yeane.  &.  4-5  gane,  4-6  yane.  7.  6-7  yawne, 
6-8  yaun,  6-  yawn.  [OE.  gutian,  yeoman  = 
OHG.  gin$n,  -tn  (MHG,  ginen)^  MDu.  getun  to 
gape,  yawn,  related  to  the  synonymous  OE.  gdnian 
Ganb  v.  (q.v.),  OHG,  gein$n,  and  OE.  glnaUy 
ON,  gina.  The  vocalism  of  the  present  form  of 
this  word  is  difficult  to  account  for.  The  normal 
representatives  of  the  OE.  and  early  ME.  forms 
(jene^  jone)  would  be  *yeen  and  ^yoan.  Later 
ME.  yane  prob.  arose  through  regional  contact 
with  Gane  V,  The  i6th  cent,  yaun,  yawnj  may 
have  been  the  result  of  special  local  development 
of  yane'oT  yofte.'] 

1 1.  inlr.  To  open  the  mouth  wide  voluntarily, 
esp.  in  order  to  swallow  or  devour  something ;  in 
early  use  often,  to  have  the  mouth  wide  open  ;  to 
gape.     Said  also  of  the  mouth.  Obs. 

a,  c  7»S  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  B  34  Battat^  geonath. 
Ibid.  0  4  Garrit,  ?:;ionat.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd,  II.  50  Bewyl 
twy  dxl  on  waetre  jeot  on  boUan  &  s^ona  ymU  c  1000 
Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  xxi.  II  [xxii,  13J  Hi  todydon  heora  mu3 
ongean  me,  swaswa  leo,  i7onnehe5eona3.  a  1100  Aldhelm 
Gloss.  I.  2409  (Napier  65)  Hiulco,  i.  aperto,  ieoniendum. 
rostrOy  i.  ore^  bile,  a  ixa^Ancr.  R.  242  3if  ^^uiseicjeonien 
wide  uppon  l^e,  ^ene  deouel  of  helle.  a  ugo  Owl  <j-  Night. 
292  pat  me  ne  chide  wit  )?e  gidie  Ne  wit  \>a,xx  ofne  me  ne 
^onie.  a  1390  S.  Eustace  156  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg. 
(1881)  214  A  wilde  lioun..kipt  his  ^onge  sone  anon,  On  him 
he  ^enede  wide.  13..  Sir  Beues  (A.)  2763  5^nande  & 
gapande  on  him  so,  Ase  he  wolde  him  swolwe  J^o.  13 . .  K. 
Alts.  485  (Line.  Inn  MS.)  Him  Jjou^te  a  goshauk  wip  gret 
fly^t  Setlijj  on  his  herberyng  And  3enil>  {Laud  MS.  ^yneb] 
and  sprad  abrod  his  wyngyn.  C1400  Arth.  <V  Merl,  1583 
(Line.  Inn  MS.)  His  mou^  and  \>xoiz  gonede  wide.  14.. 
Ibid.  1117  (Douce  MS.)  And  wij?  his  mouj?  he  3enede  wyde. 
c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  200  Then  anon  come . .  a  gret  horryble 
dragon  and  ^eonet  [v.?:  ^anyng]on  her. 

|3.  13 . .  Coer  de  L.  276  Upon  hys  crest  a  raven  stode.  That 
yaned  as  he  wer  wode.  138a  Wvclif  2  Mncc.  vi.  18  Elea- 
.sarus . .  ^anynge  [v.r.  ^onyng]  with  open  mouth,  was  com- 
pellid  for  to  ete  swynys  flesh.  1398  Tbkvisa  Bartfu  De 
P.  R,  XII.  _x.  (Tollem.  MS.),  The  rauen  biholdeb  |>e  moujie 
of  hire  briddes,  whan  |?ey  5aneJ?.  Ibid.  xvi.  vi,  [Auripig- 
mentum]  helpe)>  tisik  . .  if  pey  t^aneb  t>eron  and  take)>  pe 
smoke  J>erof.  1555  Eden  Decades  (Arh.)  151  Multitudes  of 
Crocodiles  lyinge  in  the  sande,  and  yanyng  to  take  the  heate 
of  the  soonne, 

y.  1568  Hacket  tr.  Thevet's  Newfound  World  xx.  32 
This  iish  is  named  Mar<;outn,..he  hath.. on  the  heade  a 
certayne  cundite  or  opening,  by  the  which  be  yawnneth  or 
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purgetb,  euen  as  the  Whale  forig.  Fr.  par  leguel  il  respire 
ainsi  que  la  balene].  1603  Holl.and  PbttarcfCs  Mor.  970 
The  crocodiles,  .yawne  and  offer  there  teeth  unto  them  to 
be  picked  and  clensed  with  there  hands. 

2.  To  lie,  stand,  or  be  wide  open,  as  a  chasm, 
abyss,  or  the  like;  to  have  or  form  a  wide  opening, 
gap,  or  chasm, 

a.  <:890  WitRFERTH  tr.  Gregory's  Dial.  52  BeneoSan  swi3e 
deop  niwoinys  ;^inode  \v,r.  geonode].  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  304 
Bineo3en  us,  ^eoniinde  wide  |je  wide  l^reote  of  helle.  c  1450 
Mirk's  Festial  4  Vndyr  hym  helle  5eonyng,  and  galpyng, 
and  spyttyng  fyre. 

y,  1599  Shaks,  Hen.  K,  iv.  vi.  14  The  gashes  That  bloodily 
did  yaw  ne  vpon  his  face.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th,  vi.  730  Wide 
yawns  the  gap  ;  connexion  is  no  more.  1795  Cowper  Need- 
less Alarm  14  And  where  the  land  slopes  to  its  wat'ry 
bourn,  Wide  yawns  a  gulph  beside  a  ragged  thorn.  i8io 
ScoTT  Lady  of  L.  II.  xxxi,  As  sudden  ruin  yawned  around. 
iSsQ  —  Anne  o/G.  xxxiii,  A  private  staircase  which  yawned 
in  the  floor  to  admit  their  descent.  1865  Gosse  Lnndf^  Sea 
(1874)  241  The  beach  yawning  some  thirty  feet  below.  1877 
Miss  A.  B.  Edwards  Up  Nile  xxi.  648  Here  yawns  a  great 
pit  half  full  of  debris.  x8oo  W.  Clark  Russell  Ocean 
Trag.  ii,  It  was  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  shore  on  either 
hand  went  yawning  to  it  till  it  looked  a  day's  sail  away. 

fg.  1580  Spenser  Let.  to  Harvey  H.'s  Wks.  (Grosart)  I. 
35  The  onely,  or  chiefest  hardnesse,.  .is  in  the  Accente : 
whyche  sometime  gapeth,  and  as  it  were  yawnelh  il- 
fauouredly. 

t  3.  To  yawn  after  oxfor^  to  be  eager  to  obtain, 
to  long  for.    Obs. 

a  1250  Owl  9f  Night.  1403  pe  gost . .  ^eonej?  after  more  & 
more  An  lutel  rehj?  of  milce  &  ore.  1576  Fleming  Patiopl. 
Epist.  283  After  he  hath  caught  that  within  his  clawes,  after 
which  he  was  euer  yawning.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  Pref. 
iv.  §  3  The  chiefest  thing  which  lay  reformers  yawne  for  is, 
that  the  Cleargie  may.. be  Apostolicall. 

4,  To  make  involuntarily  a  prolonged  inspiration 
with  the  mouth  wide  open  and  the  lower  jaw  much 
depressed,  as  from  drowsiness  or  fatigue. 

a.  1450-80  tr.  Seer.  Seer,  xxxiv.  23  Suche  a  man  yeneth 
often,  and  hath  sumtime  disese  in  his  eyen.  1547  Boofde 
Brev.  Health  cxlvit.  54  The  pacJent  wyll  be  colde  and  oft 
yeane  or  gape,  yf  this  feuer  be  putryned.  1598  Bp.  Hall 
Sat.  VI.  ii.  loi  Had  he  heard  the  Female  Fathers  grone, 
Yeaning  in  mids  of  her  procession. 

p.  c  1430  How  Good  Wife  taught  Dau.  56  in  Babees  Bk. 
(1868)  38  Lau^e  Jjou  not  to  loude,  ne  ^ane  l>ou  not  to  wide, 
a  15*9  Skelton  E.  Rummyng32^  She  began  to  yane  and 
gaspy.  1548  Udall  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  viii.  78  [He]  wil 
stande  gapyng  &  yanyng  whan  he  should  geue  eare  as 
though  he  wer  more  then  half  in  slepe.  155?  Eixjeworth 
Serm,  261  He  yaned  seuen  tymes,  and  opened  his  eyes, 
reuiued,  and  liued.  1570  Levins  Manip.  19/7  To  Gane, 
yane,  oscitare. 

y,  1549  Coverdale,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Thess.  7^  Those  that 
yawne  and  slumbre  in  naughtinesse,  are  occupied  in  dark- 
nesse  of  the  soule.  i6aa  Gataker  Spirituall  Watch  (ed.  2) 
67  The  very  sight  of  those  that  yawne  is  wont  to  set  others 
also  on  yawning.  1721  Bolingbroke  in  Swift's  Lett.  (1766) 
II.  41  You  shall  be  forced  to  read  it  out,  though  you  yawn 
from  the  first  to  the  last  page.  1836  J.  H.  Barrow  ^/rr. 
Pari.  I.  818/1  Mr.  O'Connell  here  yawned  so  loudly  as  to 
interrupt  the  Honourable  Member.  1852  Thackeray  Es- 
tiiottd  in.  iii.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  audience  yawned 
through  the  play;  and  that  it  perished  on  the  third  night. 
1880  '  OuiDA  Moths  ii,  I  thought  1  should  have  yawned  till 
I  broke  my  neck. 

b.  To  open  the  mouth  wide  from  surprise  or  the 
like  ;  to  gape.   Obs,  or  diaL 

1604  Shaks,  Otlu  v.  ii.  101  Me  thinkes,  it  should  be  now  a 
huge  Eclipse  Of  Sunne,  and  Moone  ;  and  that  th'affrighted 
Globe  Did  yawne  at  Alteration.  1607  —  Cor.  iii.  ii.^  11  To 
shew  bare  heads  In  Congregations,  to  yawne,  be  still,  and 
wonder  [etc.].  1887  F,  '1".  Havergal  Heref.  Gloss.t  Yart:. 
ingt  =  staring.  '  Stand  yarning  there  '.  E. 

O.  irons.  To  say  or  utter  with  a  yawn  or  with 
wide-open  mouth.     Also  with  cognate  object. 

1718  KovvE  tr.  Lucan  i.  394  Scorning  the  wound  he  \sc. 
the  lion]  yawns  a  dreadful  roar.  1828  Macaulav  Poems., 
Political  Ceorgics  30  Let  all  in  bulky  majesty  appear.  Roll 
tlie  dull  eye,  and  yawn  th'unmeaning  cheer.  1854  Dickens 
Hard  T.  III.  ii,  It  wouldn't  be  bad',  he  yawned  at  one 
time,  '  to  give  the  waiter  five  shillings,  and  throw  him.'  1897 
Mary  Kingslev  W.  Africa  243  One  immense  fellow.. 
yawns  a  yawn  a  yard  wide. 

d.  To  bring  into  some  position  or  condition  by, 
or  to  the  accompaniment  of,  yawning;  also  occas.j 
to  pass  through  in  a  lethargic  manner. 

174a  Young  Nt.  Th.  ni.  336  For  what  live  ever  here?.. 
To  surfeit  on  the  same,  And  yawn  our  joys?  Ibid,  viii.  614 
No  man  e'er  found  a  happy  life  by  chance  ;  Or  yawn'd  it 
into  being,  with  a  wish.  1817  Lady  Morgan  France  11. 
{1818)  I.  247  The  Dalai  lamas  oi  haut  ton,  who  yawn  away 
their  existence  in  the  assemblies  of  London.  1880  Daily 
Ne7U5  20  Oct.  6/2  He  literally  yawned  us  out  of  the  room. 
a  1903  '  H.  S.  Mefrim AN  '  Last  Hope  i,  He . .  politely  yawned 
that  reminiscent  fish-curer  into  silence. 

6.  intr.  To  open  wide  as  a  mouth ;  to  form  a 
chasm ;  to  gape,  part  asunder. 

1S99  Shaks.  Much  Ado  v.  iii.  19  Graues  yawne  and  yeelde 
your  dead,  1667  Milton  P.  L.  \\.  B75  Hell  at  last  Yawning 
receavd  them  whole,  and  on  them  clos'd.  a  1700  Evelyn 
Diary  7  Feb.  1645,  The  sea  retiring  neere  200  paces,  and 
yawning  on  the  sudaine,  it  continued  to  vomit  forth  flames 
and  fiery  stones.  1713  Young  Last  Day  \.  87  The  valleys 
(shalij  yawn,  the  trouWed  ocean  roar.  i8ao  Scott  Monast. 
xii,  If  the  earth  yawned  and  gave  up  a  demon.  1848 
Dickens  Dombey  Ivi,  When  the  silent  tomb  shall  yawn. 
Captain  Gills,  I  shall  be  ready  for  burial ;  not  before.  1852 
Tennyson  Ode  Wellington  -26^  The  black  earth  yawns: 
the  mortal  disappears ;  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust. 

6.  trans.  To  cause  to  open  wide. 

1382  Wyclif  Ps.  xxxiv.  [xxxv.]  21  Thei  ^eneden  [v.r, 
maden  large,  Vulg.  dilataverunt]  their  mouth  upon  me. 
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«i653  G.  Daniel  ^dylL  \\.  31  The  monstrous  Whale  (wch 
Roles  The  Ocean,  w'"  his  Breath,  and  Yawnes  the  Brine  As 
its  Recesse).  1798  Southky  Grandmother^ s  Tale  85  She 
stood  beside  the  murderer's  bed,  and  yawn'd  Her  ghastly 
wound. 

7.  To  mnke,  produce,  or  afford  by  opening  wide. 
1605   Sylvester    Dh  Bartas   n.  iii.   iii.  Law  1220  The 

groaning  Earth,  .Tearing  her  rocks,  uhtill  she  Yawn  a  way 
To  let  it  out,  and  to  let-in  the  Day.  1818  Byron  Ch.  Har. 
IV.  Ixiii,  None  fell  stern  Nature,  .yawning  forth  a  grave  for 
those  who  lay  Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding-sheet. 
i8*«  —Siirdanap.  11.  i.  422  The  realm  itself,  in  all  its  wide 
extension.  Yawns  dungeons  at  each  step  for  thee  and  me, 
1907  Smart  Set  Mar.  41/2  The  prison  doors  were  yawning 
a  welcome  for  the  runaways, 

8.  Comb,  yawn- mouthed  «.,  yawninij,  gaping. 
1861  Chr.  Rossetti  Prince's  Ptogr,  xxix,  Out  it  {sc.  a 

light]  flashed  from  a  yawn-mouthed  cave,  Like  a  red-hot 
eye  from  a  grave. 

Tawner  (y^'nai).    [f.  Yawn  v.  +  -bkI.] 

1.  One  who  yawns,  as  from  drowsiness. 

1687  Mi£ge  Gi.  Fr.  Did.  x^Cesi  un  BaaiHeur perpeijiai, 
he  is  an  everlasting  Yawner.  t8i8  Bentham  CA,  Engl  130 
To  procure  upon  an  average  half  a  dozen  voluntary  yawners, 
in  addition  to  the  compulsory  ones.  1897  Voice  (N.Y.)  g 
Sept.  5/5  The  yawner.  .is  not  being  intentionally  rude,  but  is 
exercising  muscles  which  have  been  for  a  long  time  inactive. 

2.  Something  that  yawns ;  a  wide  ditch. 

183a  Egans  Bk.  Sports  220/2  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  sitting 
erect  upon  Sampson,  and  putting  his  head  straight  at  a 
yawner.  185a  R.  S.  Surtees  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  vii.  x86a 
Sporting  Mag.  June  511  In  clearing  a  yawner  The  King 
of  the  Valley  covered  the  extraordinary  space  of  31  feet. 

Yawning  (y§niij),  vbl.sb,     [f.  Yawn  v*  + 
-ING  1.]    The  action  of  the  verb  Yawn. 
^  1.  The  action  of  opening  the  mouth  wide,  esp. 
involuntarily  from  drowsiness. 

^7*5  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  B  23  BarrituSf  Zenung. 
CI050  Voc.  in  Wr.-WGlcker  412/5  Garrulitas^  geonung. 
f  1440  Promp.  Parv.  536/1  5anynge,  or  gapynge  wythe  the 
mowthe..,  A/a^«i.  155a  Huloet,  Yaumnge,  ^ic^r^/tf.  1581 
MuLCASTER  Positions  XV,  6^  Those  ..  that  be  cumbred 
with  much  galling  &  yawning.  1605  Willet  Hexapla 
Gen,  353  Yawning  in  trauaile  to  women  is  mortall.  1707 
Prior  Sat.  Focts  200  Your  Yawning  prompts  me  to  give 
o'er.  1755  Strvpe  Storv's  Surv.  II.  774/1  Near  to  this  >s 
a  large  handsome  Monument,  erected  to  the  Memory  of 
James  Cooper  of  this  Parish,  Gent,  remarkable  for  his  loud 
Yawning  during  the  Time  of  Divine  Service.  1838  W.  C. 
Harris  Narr.^xped.  S.  Africa  i^  [They]  were  very  slow 
in  taking  the  hint  conveyed  by  his  violent  yawnings,  that  he 
was  anxious  to  retire  to  rest.  1899  AUbutt's  Syst.  Med. 
VIII.  98  Abnormal  visceral  or  reflex  movements  such  as 
paroxysmal  hurry  of  the  heart,  or  of  respiration— sneezings, 
yawnings,  or  hiccougbings. 

t  2.  Longing  after  (something).   Obs. 

1634  Rainbow  Labour  (1635)  33  Ambitious  yawning  after 
outward  dignitie  and  honour. 

3.  The  action  of  opening  wide. 

i8ao  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.  (1859)  7  The  vawning  of  a 
seam  [In  a  boatj. 

Yawning  (yg'nig),  ppi.a,  [f.  Yawn  v.  + 
-ING  ^.]     That  yawns, 

L  That  opens  the  mouth  wide,  esp,  in  order  to 
swallow  or  devour  something ;  chiefly  trans/,  of 
the  mouth,  wide  open. 

^890  W^rperth  tr.  Gregory's  Dial..  156  He  jemctte  on 
)>am  we^e  standan  sumne  dracan  on^xn  hine  mid  ^enien- 
dum  [v.r.  jiniendum]  mu)>e.  a  xaas  Ancr.  R.  80  Ne  blowe 
^  hire  nout  ut  mid  macklinde  mu3e,  ne  mid  ^eoniinde 
tuteles.  13..  Guy  IVarw.  (A.)  4117  A  lyoun  pai  seye 
comindejK), ..Wi|>  5enende(i4.  .Coins MS. y^nyrtg]  moupe, 
&  weri  he  was.  c  1473  Partenay  5853  An  horrible  serpent . . 
With  a  yanyng  throte  gain  hym  gan  Auaunce.  _  1555  Eden 
Decades  (Arb,)  187  As  thoughe  they  wolde  with  yanynge 
moiithes  hane  tome  in  sunder  the  bealy  of  the  mannes 
Ima:;e.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  F/,  iv.  i.  7^  Now  will  I  dam 
vp  this  thy  yawning  mouth,  For  swallowing  the  Treasure  of 
the  Realme.  1617  J.  Tavlor  (Water  P.)  Three  fVeekes 
Obserr.  Bivb,  His  eies  well  dried,  would  make  good  Ten- 
nis-balls,.,  bis  yawning  mouth  would  serue  for  a  Conni- 
borrow.  1693  CoNCREVKin  Dtyden's  Jitvenalia,  (1697)  289 
Large  yawning  Panthers. 

2.  Opening,  or  open  wide,  as  the  earth,  a  chasm, 
abyss,  etc. 

<:893  if^LFRED  Oros.  Contents  III.  iii,  Hu  Marcus  Curtius 
besceat  on  ^a  ^enisendan  (v.r.  syniendan]  eorj^an,  C900 
tr.  Datda's  Hist.  iv.  xxu  (xix.J  (1890)  322  For  openre  wunde 
&  xco'»enfl''e.  1590  Spenskr  F.  Q.  i.  xi.  35  HcVpon  his 
crested  scalpe  so  sore  did  smite,  That  to  the  scull  a  yawning 
wound  it  made.  1667  Milton  /*.  Z.  x.  635  Both  Stn,  and 
Death,  and  yawning  Grave.  1780  Cowper  Progr.  Err.  17a 
Cards,  with  what  rapture,  and  the  polish'd  die,  The  yawn- 
ing chasm  of  indolence  supply  I  1830  Lyei-L  Princ.  Geol. 
xxiv.  I.  ^20  Many  houses  were  swallowed  up  by  the  yawn- 
ing eartn,  which  closed  immediately  over  them,  i860 
TvNDALL  Glac.  11.  XXV.  363  Strains  which,  having  once  rent 
the  ice,  tend  subsequently  to.. produce  yawning  crevasses. 
1884  GiLMOUR  Mongols  87  A  lofty  pass,  .surrounded  with 
yawning  precipices. 

3.  That  yawns  from  weariness ;  trans/,  character- 
ized by  or  producing  yawning,  drowsy,  sleepy. 

1575  Gascoigmk  Flo^vers  Wk-^.  1907  I.  58  The  stretching 
armes,  y«  yauning  breath,  which  I  to  bedward  use.  1599 
Shaks.  Hen.  V,  i.  li.  204  The  sad«ey'd  lustice.  .Deliuenng 
ore  to  Executors  pale  The  lazie  yawning  Drone.  1605  — 
Mncb.  in.  ii.  43  The  shard-borne  Beetle,  with  his  drowsie 
hums,  Hath  rung  Nights  yawning  Peale.  16x7  Hierom 
Wks.  II.  108  Many  formall,  idle,  and  (as  I  may  call  them) 
yawning  requests  for  mercy.  1649  Jer.  Taylor  C/.  Exemp, 
11.  Disc.  ix.  122  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  them.. any  more 
than  we  can.  .refuse  to  yawn  when  I  see  a  yawning  sleepy 
person.  1740  Richardson  Pamela  (1824)  I.  204  Everyone 
Sec^  that  the  yawning  husband,  and  the  vapourish  wife,  are 
truly  insupportable  to  one  another.     17G4  Wilkes  Corr, 
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(iSos)  II.  96  The  account  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Lejige  is 
the  most  yawning  pamphlet  I  ever  read.  x8a6  Scott 
IVoodst.  XV,  Here  am  I . .  ready  to  fight,  if  this  yawning  fit 
will  give  me  leave.  1848  Dickens  Dowbeyxxx,  The  yawn- 
ing, shaking,  peevish  figure  of  the  mother. 

Hence  Yawning'ly  adv. 

Z639  Bp.  Hall  Hypocrite  Wks.  1634  II.  361  Leaning  upon 
your  idle  elbow  yawningly,  1840  Erasers  Mag.  XXII.  17 
The  caliph  received.. yawningly  the  countless  homages. 
1876  Miss  Broughton  Joan  \.  x,  She  looks  out  yawningly 
towards  her  friend,  the  sea. 

Tawny  (yg'ni),  a.  Also  yawney.  [f.  Yawn 
sb.  or  V,  +  -Y  1.]  Characterized  by  yawns  or  (much) 
yawning ;  inclined  to,  or  provocative  of,  yawning. 

1805  [implied  \n  yaimtiness\  1813  Examiner  1  Feb.  74/3 
His  laiigh  relaxed  into  a  yawny  simper.  1830  Ibid.  410/2 
His  Discourses  are.. what  our  departed  friend  Nollekens 
would  have  described  as  '  yawney ' — that  is,  somewhat 
heavy.  1888  Meredith  Let.  to  Miss  Meredith  5  Jan., 
Bruny  and  Koby  in  Lapinland  last  night,  very  yawny 
to*day. 

Hence  Tawniness. 

1805  SoUTHEY  in  Robberds  Mem.  IV.  Taylor  (^i^-^)  II.  115 
The  old  yawniness  comes  on  at  times.  i&)8  Shiel  Velloiu 
Danger  176  The  day  has  that  very-early-morning  grayness 
for  which  one  can  find  no  adjective  to  express  us  utter 
yawniness. 

Yawp,  yanp  (ygp),  sb.  Also  yop,  [f.  next.] 
A  harsh,  hoarse,  or  querulous  cry,  esp.  of  a  bird. 

1824  Mactaggart  Gal/oj'id.  Encycl.,  Vazup,  the  cry  of 
a  sickly  bird ;  or  one  in  distress.  1879  Black  Alacleod  o/D. 
ix,  The  eagle  raised  its  great  wings,  and.  flapped  them., 
while  it  uttered  a  succession  of  shrill  yawps.  x^KSat.  Rev. 
i2_Aug.  207/2  He  can  only  tell  us  how  bad  he  is  "by  hideous 
grimaces  and  inarticulate  yawps. 

b.  /ig.  Applied  in  contempt  to  speech  or 
utterance  likened  to  this. 

1844  'Jonathan  Slick'  High  Life  N.  York  I.  114  He 
looked  round  as  if  he  wanted  tosay  something. .  ;  but  I  told 
him  to  go  ahead  and  hold  his  yop.  1882  Stevenson  Earn. 
Stud.  93  When  Mr.  Spencer  found  his  Synthetic  Philosophy 
reverberated  from  the  other  shores  of  the  Atlantic  in  the 
*  barbaric  yawp '  of  Whitman. 

Ta^rp,  yanp  (ypp),  v.  Chiefly  dial.  Also  4 
jolp,  6  yaulpe,  yolp(e,  6-7  yalp,  7,  9  yope. 
[Echoic.     Cf.  Yap  v,  and  Yelp  v.'\ 

1.  intr.  To  shout  or  exclaim  hoarsely;  to  yelp, 
as  a  dog ;  to  cry  harshly  or  querulously,  as  a  bird, 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  846  What  !  t»ay  je^ed  &  ?olped 
of  jestandesor^e.  aistePHARR  Mneid  ix.  (1562)  Ee  ij  b, 
Thereupon  men  shout,  y*  hye  heauen  yalping  yells.  1573 
Baret  Ah'.  Y  3  To  Yaulpe  and  barke  like  a  dogge,  and  a 
foxe,  gannio.  1580  Fulke  Retentive  ^i  They  like  impudent 
dogges  yolpe  &  barke  against  vs.  1599  Sandys  Europx 
Spec.  (1632)  114  To  stop^  their  adversaries  mouthes,  alwayes 
yolping  and  crying  with  hatefull  sounds.  16*3  Jobson 
Golden  Trade  145 The  Lyon..remaines  feeding,  .whtlest  his 
small  seruant  [sc.  the  Jackalj  stands  barking,  and  yalping 
by.  1654-1787  [implied  in  yaJt'Pvr  iyoper),yauping:  see 
below].  i8oaSiBBALDC/;r(;«.6V(?^.  Poetry  Iv,  Gloss.,  YauP^ 
..  more  commonly  denotes  the  incessant  crying  of  birds. 
x88o  Spec.  iVestvior eland  Dial,  11.  52  (E.D.D.)  We  yoped 
an'  shoot'i  ta  egg  folk  on.  1885  Letts' s  Househ,  Mag.  620/2 
'That's  it  I'  yawped  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  *  You've  been  think- 
ing again  1*  \^x%  Daily  Mail  12  Mar.  4/5  The  Press  of  the 
Fatherland  yelped  and  yawped  at  America's  heels. 

2.  trans.  To  utter  with  a  strident  or  harsh  voice. 

1567  Painter  Pal.  Pleai.  II.  161  b,  To  pacify  this  im- 
moderate rage  which  in  vaine  y"  yalpest  forth  against  this 
troupe.  1596  Nashe  Saffron  iValdun  Wks.  (Grosart)  III. 
X98  \Vhat  more  haue  I  in  my  Proclamation  to  yalp  out? 

3.  intr.  To  gape.  dial.     (Cf.  Gaup  z;.) 

1836  Halibohton  Clockm.  Ser,  i.  xxxi.  They  stand  starin 
and  yawpin,  all  eyes  and  mouth.  1895  Pail  Mail  Mag. 
Jan.  7  •  Sue  I    Wot  yer  yawpin'  at  thar?' 

Hence  Yawping,  yauping  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. ; 
also  Tawper,  yanper  (yoper),  one  that  yawps. 

1576  Fleming  tr.  Caius*  Dt^gs  iiBQo)  31  The  older  dogges. , 
cease  from  yolping.  1599  NASHB/,«//f«6V»^  Wks.  (Grosart) 
V,  214  The  apostacie  of  the  sands  from  the  yalping  world 
was  so  great,  that  they  ioynd  themselues  to  the  maine  land 
of  Eastflege.  1654  Gataker  Disc.  Apol.  97  The  yalping  of 
maimgie  Wbelps.  1678  E.  Howard  Man  of  Newmarket  iv. 
L  43  Thou  art  so  earnest  still  to  follow  Yopers,  that  make  so 
much  haste  to  devour  a  simple  Hare.  1787  Grose  Provinc, 
Gloss.  (1790),  Yaaping,  crying  in  despair,  lamenting.  Ap- 
plied to  cliickens  lamenting  the  absence  of  their  parent  hen. 
i8as  Jamifson,  Yauping,  fart,  adj.,  ill-natured,  peevish. 
1846  Worcester,  Yanper^  one  that  yaups.  A.  Everett. 
1896  Crockett  Grey  Man  xxxvii,  The.  .yawping  and  cry- 
ing of  the  seabirds,  1899  Jksse  L.  Williams  Stolen  Story 
etc.  206  When  the  time  came, ..a  goodly  number  of  these 
same  yawping  lads  went  to  the  front  to  get  shot  at. 

Taws  (yjz)-  [Origin  uncertain ;  identity  with 
PiAN  has  been  suggested  (A^.  tf  Q.  Ser.  x.  I.  5).] 
A  contagious  disease  affecting  negroes,  character- 
ized by  raspberry-like  excrescences  or  tnbercles  on 
the  skin  ;  also  csCAtA  /rambcesia.     Also  attrib. 

1679  Trapham  Disc.  Health  ynviaica  ix,  ri3  Both  which 
quarters  of  the  world  \sc.  American  and  African  deserts] 
bring  forth  the  monstrous  Yaws  as  a  proper  Stock  to  en- 
graft a  new  cion  of  Disease.  1739  Huxham  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XLI.  667  He  had  frequent  impure  Conversation  with  some  of 
the  Negro  Hussies  (who  probably  laboured  under  the  worst 
Species  of  Pox,  called  the  Yaws).  1766  Hillary  Air  of 
Barbadoes  346  Whether  it  be  the  Yaivs  or  a  sort  of  itch 
which  the  Negroes  call  in  their  language  Crowcrow.  1804 
SouTHEY  in  C.  C.  Southey  /.(/^  (1849)  II.  257  The  yellow 
fever  will  not  take  root  in  a  negro,  nor  the  yaws  in  a  white 
man.  1897  AUbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  502  Paulet,  who  inocu- 
lated healthy  negroes  with  yaws-flutd.  /bid.  506  Syphilis 
never  itches,  yaws  nearly  always  does.  t8o8  P.  Manson 
Trop.  Diseases  xxvii.  430  Yaws  virus  applied  to  a  pre- 
existing ulcer  may . .  cause  it  to  fungate  like  an  ordinary  yaw. 
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Tawy  (ygi),  «.  Also  yawey.  [f.  Yaw(3, 
Yaw  sb.'^  +  -y  1.]  Affected  with  or  characteristic  of 
yaws. 

X679  Trapham  Disc.  Health  Javiaica  ix.  119  The  Yawy 
Patients.  1744  Med.  Essays  Soc.  Edinb.  V.  11.  794  The 
Yawy  Matter.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  732/2  If  the 
yawey  matter  finds  access  to  a  pre-existing  sore  or  ulcer. 

Taw-yaw  (yg'yy*)*  '^'    [Cf.  Yaw  /«/.]    intr. 

a.  To  say  *  yaw !  yaw  ! ' ;  to  talk  affectedly,  b. 
To  utter  inarticulate  cries  resembling  the  syllables 
*yaw,  yaw'.  Hence  Yawyawdom  {nmice-wd.^f 
an  affected  expression. 

1854  Dickens  HardT.  11.  ii,  They  liked  fine  gentlemen... 
They  became  exhausted  in  imitation  of  them ;  and  they 
yaw-yawed  in  their  speech  like  them.  z86a  —  in  R.  C. 
Lehniann  C.  D.  as  Editor  (1912)  319  The  word  'shindy  ',  or 
any  similar  yaw-yawdom.  XM5  Hornadav  2  Yrs.  in  Jungle 
vi.  63  The  jackals ..  broke  out  into  a  perfect  concert  of 
agonized  yelping  and  yaw-yawing. 

Yawyii,  obs.  3  pi.  pa.  t.  of  Give  v, 
Yax(e,  dial.  ff.  Axe. 

X504  in  Archaeologia  (1846)  XXXI,  208,  ij.  yaxronges 
weyeng  iiij  li.  et  di.     1808  Jamieson,  YaxCi  an  axe,  Buchan. 
X  axyd :  see  Yasked. 
Yay,  obs.  graphic  variant  oi pay^  They. 
tYbake(xi  [Y-  4],  baked.     1340  Ayenb.  112  Bread  tuies 
ybake.     1377   Langu   P.  PI.    B.  vi.   184  Benes  and  bren 
ybaken  togideres.    c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  54  Tyl  it  be  y- 
baken  y-now.     1513  Douglas  Mneis  xi.  xi.  47  The  schaft 
was  sad  and  sound,  and  weill  ybaik  [orig.  soUdum  nodis 
et  robore  cocto\.      Ybanysshed,  banished,      c  1385  [see 
Banish  v.  2c].     C1400  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  App.  510 
Somme^  of  hem    were    slayn..and    somme    y-banysched. 
Ybaptized.    1197  [see   Baptize  v.   1].    Ybamd :    see 
Ybrent.    Ybarred,  barred,     1377  Langu  /'.  PI.  B.  xix. 
162  In  an  hous  al  bishette  &  her  dore  ybarred.      1470-85 
Malory  Arthur  xix.  v.  780  That  wyndowe  was  y  barryd 
with  yron.    Ybathed.    1:1300  [see  Bathe  v.  3].     1 1374 
Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  815  With  here  salte  terys  Here  brest 
here  face  y-babed  was  ful  wete.    Ybatrid.   c  x38o[see  Bat- 
ter v.^  1  b],     Ybe,  yben(e,  yby,  earlier  ^ebeon,  ib(e)on,  ibi, 
eta  {see  Be  ?'.  A.  8).     1J97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  5729  Sein 
swithin . .  pat  longe  adde  vncier  er)>e  ybe.    c  1320  Sir  Tristr, 
1203  Schcsleijest  had  y  bene.     1340  Ayenb.  239  Ane  cite 
huer  he  hedde  y-by  at  ane   bredale.     a  1500  Flo^ver  and 
Leafyjs  The  grete  affray  That  they  in  greene  without  had 
in  ybe.     1513  Douglas  /Eneis  xi.  i.  73  The  quhilk  Acetes 
had  tofor  ybe  Squyer  to  kyng  Evander.    Ybedded  (Y-  5], 
provided  with  beds.      1377  Langi..  P.  PL  B,  xv.  498  Yuel 
yclothed  [beij  jeden,  Badly  ybedded.    Ybede  [Y-  4,  Bid 
v.\  asked  for.^    1340  Ayenb.  117  Huanne  god  hej>  y-yeue  to 
man  ^et  he  hlra  hej?  ybede.     Vbegunne,  begun.    X43X-50 
tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  147  The  batelle  ybegunne,  men  of 
-  Per3ides..fledde.    Ybeld :  see  Ybuld.    Ybenched  [Y- 5], 
furnished  with  benches,     c  1394  P.  PL  Crede  205  An  halle 
. .  Wi^  brode  hordes  aboute  y-benched  wel  clene.     Ybent, 
bent,  c  1330  [see  Bent  ///.  a.  2].   1399  Langl.  Rich.  Redeles 
in.  214  Grette  browis  y-bente.     xgt^  Dunbar  Gold.  Targe 
110  Cupide  the  king,  wyth  bow  in  hand  ybent,     1579  Hake 
Newes  oni  of  Powles  (1872)  Giijb,  That  Broking  trade 
might  practizd  be  by  men  so  well  ybent.    1595  LocHne  i. 
Prol,  9  A  dreadfull  Archer  with  his  bow  ybent.    Yber,  pa.  t. 
of  I-BEUE  r.l     Yberyit,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  pple.  of  Buby  v.  :  see 
Yburied.    Ybet(te[BEKT I/.], amended;  improved; kindled. 
c  zooo  [see  Beet  v.  i  J.   1377  Langu  P.  Pi.  B.  iv,  93  Betteie  is 
t»at  bote  bale  adoun  brynge,  pan  bale  be  y bette  &  bote  neuere 
)?e  bettere.    a  1400  Octouian  235  Anoon  a  fyer  ther  was  y- 
beet  [r/w«y-set].    1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  Prol.  14  Vapours 
bote,  richt  fresche,  and  weill  ybet.     1581  A.  Hall  Hiad  11. 
19  And  to  his  side  a  s worde  he  girt,  with  golden  nayles  ybet. 
Ybete  V.  [Y-  3  c],  to  beat.     X4S3  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  cxvi,  My 
teris..That  je  se  on  the  ground  so  fast  ybete.    Ybete(n 
[Beat  t'.'],  beaten.    13..  K.  Alls.  1518  An  ymage..Y-beten 
al  with  gold  fyne.     1340  Ayenb.  236  Behouep  J?et  he  by 
ybeate  and  y-wesse.    ^1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IK  1122  Dido^ 
Ne  coupe  of  gold  with  floreynys  newe  I-bete  [v.  rr,  ybet, 
ybete,   ybette].      7^x400  Arthur  609  And  Artbour  [was] 
y-bete  wy|?  wounde.     C1520  Skelton  l^lagnyf.  2017  Nowe 
must  ye  be  storm  ybeten  with  showresand  raynes.    Ybite, 
bitten,     c  X460  Stans  Puer  ad  Mensam  in  Rel.  Ant,  I.  157 
Off  brede  y-bite  no  soppis  that  thu  make.    Yblamed, 
blamed.     X377   Langl.  P.  PI,  B.  in.   281  Who-so  seyth 
hem  sothes  is  sonnest  yblamed.     Yblaunchyd,  blanched. 
c  1430  Two  Cookery.bks.  31  Draw  vppe  a  ^rifti  Mylke  of 
Almaundys  y-blaunchyd.     Ybleft,  var.  Ybleued. 

tTble'nt,  pa.  pple >■  Obs.  Also  4  yblend. 
[Y-  4,  Blend  z/.l]     Blinded  ;  dazed  ;  '  clouded  '. 

a  1215-1450  iblend,  iblent  [see  Blend  r.'].  X340  Ayenb. 
201  Huo  ^t  is  beueld  mid  }jo  lac  he  is  ri^tuollicne  yblent. 
X387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  457  pat  was  i  blend  wi|> 
\.MS.  y  yblend  be]  J>e  chaungynge  of  hap  of  mankynde 
[orig.  hoc  obnubilavit  sortis  humaiiae  varietas].  C1407 
LvDG.  Reson  4"  Sens.  3659  Shippes..With  her  songe  so 
fonned  bee,  So  supprysed,  and  y.blent.  i4a3jAS.  I  Kingis  Q. 
Ixxiv,  All  my  body  so  It  hath  ouerwent,  That  of  my  sicht 
the  vertew  hale  Iblent.  xsoo  Spknskr  F.  Q.  i.  iL  s  The  eye 
of  reason  was  witli  rage  yblent  ISS**  Greene  Neuer  too 
late(i6oo)6o  Beeing  all  with  cares  yblent,  When  he  thought 
on  yeeres  mispent. 

Xble'Ut,  pa.pple.^  Obs.  or  arch.  [Y-  4,  Blend 
Z'.2]     Blended,  mingled;  confused,  blurred. 

1426  Lydg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  10978  Thys  Rud  entendement 
Ys  wyth  Rudnesse  so  yblent.  That  dyamaunt, ..ys  noon.. 
So  indurat..As  he.  X591  Sylvkster  Du  Bartas  i.  iv.  108 
When  I  observe  their  Light  and  Heat  yblent.  X642  H. 
More  Song  of  Soul  i.  11.  Ivi,  He  was  bent  To  keep  the 
credit  which  he  then  had  got,  As  he  conceiv'd  :  for  it  had 
been  yblent.  1748  Thomson  Cast.  IndoL  i.  iv,  All  these 
sounds  yblent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 

tTblessed,  yblest, /tz.///i?.   Obs.    Also  i 

Sebletsod,  2  iblecced,  -seed  (see  Bless  v.),  4 
ybli(s)ced,  etc.     FV-  4.]     Blessed,  blest. 

1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  6285  Ybiessed  be  \>g  moder  wombe 
bat  him  to  monne  here.  13..  Cursor  M.  23081  (Edinb.) 
ybliced  folk.     X377  Langl.  P.  PI.   B.  vii.   13   Bisshopes 


YBLEITED. 

yblessed.  jif  bey  l>en  as  J>ei  shulden.  14U  Yonce  tr.  Seer, 
Seer.  XXL  148  Than  was  the  worlde  y.blessyd  whan_  wyse 
men  regnyd.  i^i  Greene  MaiderCs  Dr.  xxxiv,  Bausis  and 
Phil«xioawereible<it  For  feasting  lupiter  in  strangers  stead. 
fTblened,  pa.  pple.  of  Beleavk,  to  remain.  1340  AyerUf. 
^1%  pe  Dke  J»ct  i^  ybleued  ine  lyue  he  ssci  him  loki  chast- 
liche.  Yblowe,  yblown,  blown.  1377.  <=  '384  [see  Blow 
r,'  13,  17  c].  14. .  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  245  Ther  is  a  bitter 
bUst  yblowe.  164*  H.  More  Song  o/Sout  11.  i.  11.  ix,  Lest 
we.. be  yblown  about  with  wanton  wind.  Yblynd{ed, 
blinded,  blindfolded.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII. 
497  Yblynd  wi>  tx  blasynge  of  ^e  snowe.  14*6  Lydc.  De 
Guil  Pilgr.  3681  Entendement  Ys  with  Ire  yblynded  sa 
f  1489  Caxtom  Blatichardyn  xxx.  iii  The  handes  ybounde 
&  the  eycn  yblynded.  Yblyndfalled :  see  Blindfold  v. 
c\^  Sir  Ferumh.  3011  Gy  of  Borgoyngne  ^ar  afond  y- 
blyndfalied,  and  by-bounde.  Ybode(n,  proclaimed,  bidden, 
prayed.  rt93S  Laws  0/  j^thelstan  ii.  c.  20  Jif.  .hit  beo 
seoion  nihtum  aer  Rcboden  aer  3aet  gemot  sy.  c  X17S  Lamb. 
Hom,  69  I>urh  festing  and  t>urh  wacunge  and  ec  Jjurh 
ibodenes  biddunge.  <:"i330  Arth.  <5-  Merl.  498  Of  mani 
noble  he  nam  ^eme,  f^t  he  hadde  y-boden  flem.  1387 
Trivisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  iii  t>re  dayes  fastynge  y-bode 
for  >>at.  Yboflfeted,  buffeted.  138;^  Trevisa  Higden 
(Rolls)  IV.  261  pe  nj-^t  in  whiche  Crist  was . .  i-buffcted 
[I'.r.  yboffeted].  Ybonchyd,  =  Bunched,  humped.  I4a6 
Lydc.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  18299  The  boCnlch..with  whiche  this 
folke  relygious  bene  ybonchyd.  Ybontyd  [Bunt  v.^\ 
sifted,  c  1430  Txvo  Cookery-bks.  38  Take  Almaunde  mylkeu 
&  y.bontyd  flour,  Ybord  v.  pseudo-arch,  [see  Y-  3  and 
Abord  v.  aj,  to  accost.  1768  Downman  Land  0/ Muses  xx, 
Them  Alma  gracefully  y-bording.  Yborje  [Y-4i  Bergh], 
saved  :  hence  Yborjing,  vbl.  sb.^  salvation.  1340  Ayenb, 
lai  Vor  tuo  ^inges  is  be  man  ybor^e,  be  \>^  be-uliynge  of 
kaeade  and  do  |>et  guode.  Ibid.  201  pet  his  holy  zaule., 
mi«e  ysy  and  knawe  god,  and  al  ^wt  him  is  niede  and  guod 
to  his  ybor^inge. 

fXbo*m,/>a. /•//<?.  Obs.  (from  i6th  c.  arch.) 
Forms:  i  seboren,  2-3  iboren,  4-5  yboren,  i- 
bome,  4-6  ybome,  ybore,  (6  ybor),  4-8  y-born. 
[OE.  ^eboren,  pa.  pple.  of  OE.  geberan  I-berd  t^.l, 
heran  Bear  vX\ 

1.  Bom. 

Beowulf  j-jo-i  I>aet  3es  eorl  wsere  geboren  betera.  900-930 
0.  E.  Chron.  an.  855  (Parker  MS.)  Itermon  Hrat>raing,  se 
waes  jeboren  in  )>xre  earce.  CIX75  Lamb,  Hoin.  55  Weo 
beon  swa  his  sunes  iborene.  13..  K.Alis.  5024  Alsone  as 
that  childe  y-borne  is.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxxix. 
no  He  is  the  sloweste  mon  that  ever  wesy-boren.  ^1330 
Arth.  ij  Merl.  7780  Ywain  bastard  ybore.  c  1400  Maundev. 
(1839)  286  Wommen  maken  gret  Sorwe,  whan  hire  Children 
ben  y  born-  15x3  Douglas  ^ueis  x.  Prol.  58  Ne  so  the 
Son  of  hys  kynd  is  ylA>r,  That  he  a  part  hes  tharof,  and  na 
mor.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  220  Woe  be  to  that  Priest 
ybome  That  will  not  cleanly  weed  his  corne.  1642  H.  More 
Song  of  Soul  I,  III.  xxxiii,  Ot  was  he  to  continual!  pain  of 
Goayoorn?  1748  Thomson  Cast.  Indol.  11.  Ixi,  Heirs  of 
eternity  1  yborn  to  rise  Through  endless  states  of  being, 
1755  Mendkz  Sgr.  Dames  11.  xxix.  in  Dodsley  Coll.  Poems 
IV.  150  A  young  swain  on  Shannon's  banks  yborn. 

2.  Borne. 

e  7*5  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  E  390  Exfosito^  xeborone. 
II..  O.  E,  Chron.  an.  3  (MS.  F)  paet  cild  Crist  wearS 
^^eboren  ajean  of  Egiptan.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  344a 
After  J«it  he  was  in  J»e  hors  bare  ybore.  c  1315  in  Pol.  Songs 
(Camden)  70  He  hath  robbed  Engelond,  the  mores,  ant  the 
fenne,  The  gold,  ant  the  selver,  ant  y-boren  henne.  c  1380 
Sir  Ferumo.  1810  t>e  o^re  relyqes..J>at  }jou  hast  away  y- 
born,  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  319  Whanne  )?ei 
have)>  y^re  doun  here  enemyes.^  1643  H.  More  Son^  of 
Soul  11,  m.  I.  XXV,  Fair  clustred  buildings,  .with  high  spires 
to  heaven  yborn, 

tYbomed,  Ybornsched:  see  Ybrent,  Yburnuscht, 
Yborwed  [Y-4,  Borrow  v}\.  1377  Langl.  P.  PL  B.  xv. 
307  Fonde  ^ei  pat  Freres  wolde  forsake  her  almesses,  And 
bidden  hem  here  it  J)ere  it  was  yborwed.  Ybosted, 
boasted.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B  xvii.  59  Hope  cam  hippyng 
after  J>at  hadde  so  ybosted.  Ybougnt,  pa.  t.  of  I. bye,  to 
buy.  1446  ?  Lydg.  Nightingale  Poe7ns  i.  396  This  blessid 
lord  J>at . .  Vpon  a  crosse  oure  soules  dere  y-bought.  Y- 
bought,  -0111,  -o^t,  pa.  pple.  of  Buy  v.  or  I>bye  v.  c  1300 
Harraiv.  Hell  (L.)  182  For  my  dej?  wes  monkune  yboht. 

tTbound, /iZ./;>/^.  Obs.  (from  i6th  c.  arch,) 
Forms :  I  sebunden,  4-6  ybounde(n,  6  ibund, 
4-8  ybound.  [pa,  pple,  of  OK  gebindan  I-binde, 
bindan  Bind.]     Bound. 

Beowulf  Bj I  Cyninges  J>egn..word  oJ>er  fand  so5e  ge- 
bunden.  /bid,  1531  Wundenmael  wraettum  gebunden.  ^1330 
Arth.  ^  Merl.  5863  ^ond  men  ledet>  Leodegan  Ybounden 
toward  king  Rion.  1426  Lydg.  Ve  Guil.  Pilgr.  2861,  I  to- 
forn  hadde  nat  seyn  Som  other  folk  ybounde  so.  x<x3 
Douglas  ^neis  iv.  PioL  40  The  God  abufe,  from  his  Lie 
maieste,  With  the  ibund,  taw  in  a  maid  did  lycht  1563  [see 
Bind  v.  i  cl.  1647  H.  More  Songo/Soul  11.  Democr.  Plat. 
viii,  The  low  Cusp's  a  figure  circular,  Whose  compasse  is 
ybound,  but  centre's  every  where.  1714  Gav  SJieph.  Week 
Prol.  84  Thy  joyous  Madrigals  twice  three,  With  Preface 
meet,  and  Notes  profound,  Imprinted  fair,  and  well  y< 
bound. 

tYbowed  [Y.  4,  Bow  v^\  influenced.  1387  Trevisa 
Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  451  [He]  was  ybowed  vor  favour  \orig. 
inftexus  favoribusX  Yhowne,  /seudc-arch.  [Y-,  bowne. 
Bound /)5>/.  a.'J,  about  to  go  or  start.  ^157*  Gascoigne 
Posies,  Fruites  Warre  cxl,  A  daye  before  he  was  from 
thence  ybowne.  Yboylid,  boiled,  f  1430  Txvo  Cookery* 
bks.  48  Hony  y-boylid  bote.  Ybrad  [Breoe  z*.!,  to  roast], 
tortured  as  with  fire,  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xi.  39  The 
care  that  icham  yn  y-brad,  y  wyte  a  wyf.  Ybrald  [Bray 
r.*I,  pounded,  c  1430  Two  Cookery'bks.  48  A  pece  of  Mil- 
welle.  .y-braid  with-al. 

tTbre*nt,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  (from  i6th  c.  arch.) 
Fonns :  3-4  ibrend(e,  4-5  ybrend,  -te,  6  ybrint, 
4-  ybrent;  3-4  ybam(e)d,  4  ybernde,  5  y- 
bomed.  [See  Y-  4  and  Bden  z/.^]  Burnt ;  occas. 
burnished. 

1297  R,  GLotJc  (Rolls)  2890  pe  king  vortiger  was  ybarnd 
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to  doust  wi|>inne.    1 1300  Prov.  Hending  xliiL  in  Anglia 

IV.  199  So  pe  child  |jat  drawej*  is  hond..fro  J>e  brond  J>at  is 
enes  ibrend.  c  X30S  St.  Katherine  148  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  94 
In  (>e  fur  me  hem  caste  po  hi  hadde  longe  ibrend.  1340 
Ayenb.  116  pe  ybernde  uer  dret.  c  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame 
II.  432  Y-brent  wyth  hete.  c  1450  Lvdg.  Li/e  Our  Lady 
xlix.  (1484)  gviij,  With  golde  of  fayth  fayr  bright  y  borned. 
15x3  Douglas  JSneis  iii.  L  7  Ybrint  in  smoke  of  flambis. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  111.  ix.  53  And  heauenly  lampes  were 
halfendeale  ybrent.  1647  H.  More  Song  0/ Soul  1. 1.  xvii, 
The  proud  Phaeton,  Who  clomb  the  fiery  car  and  was 
ybrent.  1767  MiCKLE  Concub.  \.  xxviii.  With  feverish 
Thirste  ybrent.  Ibid.  ii.  liii,  The  ragged  walls  with  Light- 
ning seemd  ybreiu. 

tYbroached:  see  Broach  v.'  i.    Ybroke:  see  Break 

V.  and  I-BROKE.  xa97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  4985  J>e  fourme  of 
pes  was  vaste  ymad . .  pat  ne  mi^te  nojt  wef  be  ybroke.  142a 
YoNGE  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  143  Throgh  a  feyth  y-broke.  Y- 
brought,  brought,  1297  R.  Glouc  (Roils)  2505  Rowen 
..among  horn  ybro^t  was.  f  1325  Poem  temp.  Edw.  II 
(Percy)  viii,  Holy  cherche  Is  mych  ibrowt  adoun.  1340-70 
Alex.  .3-  Bind.  586  5e  were,  .y-brouht  for)?  &  bred  of  |>at 
modur.  c  X489  Caxton  Blanchardyn  xxix.  107  The  kynge 
of  polonye,  that  sawe  . .  his  standarde  ybrought  to  the 
grounde.  1647  H.  More  Songo/Soul  11.  Democr.  Plat.Wy 
As  men  ybrought  Into  some  spacious  room.  Ybroylid, 
broiled,  t  X430  Two  Cookery-bks.  47  Porke  y.broylid. 
Ybuld,  -beld,  etc.  [Y-  4,  Build  v.\  built.  ^1380  Sir 
Ferumb.  1331  Ne  sawe  |jay  neuere  by-fore  t>at  a  place  so 
faire  ybuld.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  172  A  woon  wonderlie  well 
ybeld.  C1400  in  26  Pol,  Poems  xxvi.  195  Withyn  y-bylde 
halles  and  bowres.  X4a«  Yonge  tr.  Seer,  Seer.  201  The 
tempill  y-bylid.  [For  form  cf.  bylled,  quot.  c  1400  s.v.  Build 
V.  I.]  Vbulled  [Bull  p.*],  issued  a  bull  against,  c  X400 
Lauglauds  P.  PI.  A.  v.  77  (MS.  H)  [Ichaue]  y-buUed  hem 
to  J>e  lord  to  make  hem  lese  siluer.  Yburied,  -bir*, 
•ber-  [Y-  4,  Bury  i'.],  buried,  c  1250  [see  Bury  v.  i].  X207 
[see  Fall  v,  33  b].  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  45  He 
. .  was  i-slawe  and  y-buried  l>ere.  1^13  Douglas  Mneis  11. 
V,  28  With  wyne  and  sleip  yberyit  and  at  rest.  Ybur- 
nuscht, ybornsched,  burnished.  c  1330  R.  Brunnb 
Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  3622  Wei  y-burnuscht  fair  &  bryght. 

1380  Sir  Ferumb.  3587  Sherpe  swerdes  y-bornsched  brijte. 

Yburpananseoa:  see  Byrthynsak. 

t  Ycalled »,  -yd,  ycalde  [Y-  4],  called.  1377  Langl.  P.  Pi 
B.  XV.  32  panne  am  I  conscience  ycalde,  14. .  R.  Glottcester' s 
Chron.  (Rolls)  212  A  woman  Jiat  heleine  was  icluped  \MS. 
p  ycallyde,  y  ycallydj.  1426  Lydg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  2904 
To-forn  or  he  had  makyd  man,,  .He  was  ycallyd  but  God 
only.  Ycalled  2  [Y-  5,  Caul  sbX\  wearing  a  *  caul '.  1377 
Langu  p.  pi.  B,  XV.  223  In  riche  robes  rathest  he  walketh, 
Ycalled  and  ycrimiled.  Ycapred,  capered,  c  1634  Cart- 
wright  Ordinary  in.  i,  Huh,  huh,  huh,  so;  ycapred  very 
wele.  Ycarked,  ykarked,  loaded,  burdened.  1340  [see 
Cark  v.  i],  Ycarped,  talked.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI,  B.  xv. 
296  If  J«i  couth  han  ycarped  by  cryst.  Ycast.  1297  R. 
CTlouc  (RolU)  5122  pe  enghsse  J»o  &  saxons.  .castles  bigonne 
buldc.pat  hii  adde  er  ycast  adoun.  1340  Ayenb.  108 
Huanne..he  he^  alle  his  uelj>es  ykest  out.  c  1489  Caxton 
Blanchardyn  xxx.  in  They  were,  .y-caste  from  the  realme 
of  Tourmaday.  Ycaught,  yca(u)3t.  1297  R.  Glouc. 
(Rolls)  437a  Hii  wende  wel  hor  owe  sleuj^e  on  50U  abbe 
yca^t.  CX570  icaught  [see  Catch  v.  32].  Ycausing /n 
pple,  [Y-  3  c],  causing.  1563  Sackville  Mirr.  Mag.,  Compl, 
Henry  Dk,  Buckhfu.  xlix,  The  Tyrant  kyng..Sauuce 
earthly  gylt  ycausing  both  be  slayne. 

Yoch(e,  Yce,  obs.  forms  of  Itch,  Ick. 
Ycclipped,  obs,  form  of  Yclept. 

t  Ycesed  [Y-  4,  Cease],  appeased,  quieted.  X387  Trevisa 
Higden  III.  155  Whanne  ^  Babilons  were  i-scsed  [MS,  y 
ycesed], 

Ych(e,  obs.ff.  Each,  lpron,y  Itch  v.^ 

tYchaf(f)ed,  warmed.  X42J  Yonge  tr.  Seer,  Seer.  24a 
That  syde  is  moste  colde  and  moste  nedyth  to  be  ychafit. 
CX460J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  893  His  stomachere  welle 
y-chafied  to  kepe  hym  fro  harme.  Ycbained.^  ^'393 
[see  Chain  v.  zd],    1629  Milton  Hymn  Nativ.  xvi,  Those 

Fchain'd  in  sleep.  Ycbanged.  1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  3325 
is  art  was  al  clene  ydo  t>at  ychanged  hii  were.  1340  Ayenb. 
242  Hi  wes  ychonged  in-to  an  ymage  of  zalt.  X422  Yonge 
\x.Secr.  Seer.  xt2  The  herte  y-changed  fro  ayse  to  mysayse. 
1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  iii.  App.  xxv.  The  bare  bones 
, .  First  into  liquour  melt  to  air  ychanged  been.  Ycharged, 
charged,  laden,  a  1225  icharged  [see  Charge  v,  4].  1297 
R,  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2504  Ycharged  mid  gode  kni^tes  ssipes 
ei3tetene.  X340  Ayenb.  260  pet  youre  herten  ne  by..y. 
charged  of  glotounie.  1399  Langl,  Rich,  Redeles  iii.  230 
Ich  man  y-charchid  to  schoppe  at  his  croune.  e  1425  Engl, 
Cong.  Irel.  12  O  shippe.  .y-charget  with  whet,  a  x^ 
Wyatt  in  Tottel's  Misc.  CArb.)  224  And  though  with  Indian 
stones.. Ycharged  were  thy  backe.  Ycharm  v.  {pseudo- 
arch.')  [Y-  3],  to  charm,  c  1620  T.  Robinson  Mary  Magd, 
1438  Seu'n  sprights,  with  thunder  bee  ycharm'd  from  out  my 
brest.  Ychased,  -ced.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI. 
323  pere  Lotharius  fli?  and  was  i-chasede  [MS,  j3  ychacedj. 
c  X460  [see  Chase  v."^  2  c]. 

Yohe,  var.  EcHE  v.  Obs.  to  augment,  increase, 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P,  R.  iv.  vii.  (ToUem,  MS.), 
[Blood]  is,. more  scharpefor  J^eychyngeof  hete. 

t  Ycheckt,  checked.  X642  H.  More  Song  o/Sottl  iii.  iii. 
xxviii,  It  would  project  Dark  powerfuU  beams,  that  solar 
life  ycheckt . . ,  all  things  would  die. 

Yohele,  var.  Ickle,  icicle. 

Ycheon,  obs.  f.  each  one  :  see  Each  B.  i  c. 

tYcheryd  [Y- sJ,  (well)  favoured.  <:  1407  Lydg.  Reson 
^  Sens.  5373  Wel  y-cheryd  of  lokyng.  Ychesylcd,  XS09 
[see  Chisel  z/.l  i].  Ycheued  [Cheve  v.  5],  done  homage. 
c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  15062  ^it  y  ne  may 
Leten  oure  forfadres  lay,  pat  we  longe  on  liaue  y-leued,  & 
til  oure  Godes  Jjcr-inne  y-cheued.  Ychid,  chidden.  1387 
Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  35  pere  Dunston  was  strong- 
liche  despised  and  i-ched  [v.rr.  y-chidde,  y-chyd]. 

Yehon(e,  obs.  ff.  each  one  :  see  Each  B.  i  c. 

tYchoppld  [Y-  4],  chopped,  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  46 
A  litel  so!>e  Porke  or  vele  y-choppid.  Ycho8e(n  [Y-  4^ 
Choose,  I-cheose],  chosen.  (Cf.  Ycore.)  1297  R.  Glouc. 
(Rolls)  2419  Ychose  we  bet?  ^er  to.  1340  Ayenb,  68  pe  holi 
gost . .  make]>  his  ychosene  zinge . .  t)e  zuete  zonges  of  hcuene. 


YCLEPT. 

^1400  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  App.  529  He  was  lawfulUch 
y.chose  pope. 

Ycicle,  Ycie,  obs.  ff.  Icicle,  Icy. 

Yclad  (iklse-d),  pa.pple.  arch,  (since  i6th  c). 
Also  4-5  ycladde,  ycledde,  (also  7)  iclad,  6 
ycladd.     [See  Y-  4  and  Clad.]     Clothed  {JU,  and 

cijao  Sir  Tristr.  2843  Mark  y  clad  in  palle.  ?  a  1366 
Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  472  At  to  selde..ls  ony  pouere  man 
wel  fedde  Or  wel  araied  or  [y]clcdde.  c  xi^^  Miller's  T, 
134  Yclad  [v.  rr.  iclad,  y-cladde]  he  was . .  Al  in  a  kirtel  of  a 
lyght  waget.  1460  Capcrave  Chron.  (Rolls)  363  Iff  a  man 
se  an  other  naked  he  shalle  have  mo  sekernes  of  hym  thanne 
iff  he  se  hym  yclad.  c  1474  Caxton  Recuyeil  (1894)  615  A 
place  voyde,  where  the  mayslers..putte  the  body  of  hector 
..y  cladde  in  his  beste  garementes  and  robes,  X568  T. 
Howell  Arb.  Amitie  (1879)  97  My  carefull  corps  yclad 
with  heauinesse.  1583  Melbancke  Philotimus  ffij,  All 
yclad  in  grene..be  paced  forward  to  the  parke.  1590  Spen- 
ser F.  Q.  I.  L  20  An  aged  Sire,  in  long  blacke  weedes  yclad. 
'S93  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  i.  i.  33  Her  words  yclad  with  wise- 
domes  Maiesty.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  30  In  pure 
white  clothes  iclad.  z6i6  R.  C.  Times'"  Whistle  \\.  (1871)  30 
Ignorance  in  his  scarlet  robe  yclad.  1676  Hobbes  Iliad 
XIX.  371  Yclad  in  Armour  shining  like  the  Sun.  X748  Thom- 
son Cetst.  Indol.  II.  X,  Yclad  in  steel,  and  bright  with  bur- 
nish'd  mail.  175X  R.  Lloyd  Pro^,  Envy  xv.  In  flowing 
sable  stole  she  was  yclad.  z8xa  Byron  Ch.  Har.  11.  liv, 
Spring  yclad  in  grassy  dye. 

tYclansed,  yclensed,  pa.  pple.  of  Cleanse,  Yclense. 
CIX7S  Lamb,  Horn.  59  In  t>e  font ..  we  iclensed  weren. 
1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  1012  poru  graces  of  be  ionde  Idronke 
hii  beb  iclansed  sone.  1340  Ayenb.  74  pe  fornayse  huerinne 
bernep  J?e  zaules  al-huet  hi  byet>  yclenzed.  1387  Trevisa 
Higden  (Rolls)  I.  337  Whete  comes  beej>  Jjere  ful  smal, 
vnne)je  i-clansed  wip  manis  bond. 

Ycleap'd,  obs.  form  of  Yclept. 

t  Yclense,  v.    [Y-  3  c,  Clkanse.]    To  cleanse. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  21  We  sceolan..ure  heorlan  jeclaensian 
from  o^rum  gejjohtum.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  760  Her  kynde 
were  more  to  y-clense  diches. 

t  Yclepe  (iklrp),  V,  Obs.  Also  6  yoleepe, 
[OE.  geclipian^  gedeopian  to  call  (in  various 
senses)  :  see  Y-  3  c  and  Clkpe  v.  Sipenser's  ^c/cepe 
is  a  new  back-formation  on  Yclept.  In  quot. 
1 90 1  *ycleping*  is  an  error  for  *  clipping*  (Clip 
z/.l).]    Irans.  To  call  by  name,  name. 

f  950,  cjioo  [see  Yclept].  X595  Spenser  Col.  Clout  65 
Himselfe  he  did  ycleepe,  The  shepheard  of  the  Ocean  by 
name.  X901  Westm,  Gaz,  23  Oct.  8/2  The  old  Saxon  cus- 
tom of  'ycleping',  or  naming,  the  Church  has  just  been 
revived  at  Painswick,  in  the  Cotswolds. 

Yclept  (ikie-pt),  ycleped  (iklrpt,  poet,  iklr- 
•^k^ypa,pple.  arch.  Forms:  i  seclypod,  A^(?r/A- 
umb.  5icliop(p)ad,  2  Jecleped,  iclipet,  3-3 
iclepet,  i-,  ycluped,  4  yclepud,  4-5  icleped, 
yclepid,  5  iclepyd,  6  iolipped,  iclipt,  yoliped, 
ycclipped,  ycleapt,  -ed,  Sc.  yclepit,  6-7  yclipt, 
7  1-,  ycleeped,  ycleep'd,  ycleap'd,  yclipped, 
ecleaped,  eolip't,  8  yclyped,  4-  ycleped  (7-9 
yclep'd),  8-  yclept.  [()E.  leclypod,  pa.  pple.  of 
\ie)clypiany  {ge)cHpian  Clepe,  Yclepe  :  see  Y-  4. 
Adopted  by  Gawin  Douglas  from  his  ME.  models, 
and  much  affected  as  a  literary  archaism  by  Eliza- 
bethan and  subsequent  poets ;  in  less  dignified 
writing  often  used  for  the  sake  of  quaintness  or 
with  serio-comic  intention.]  Called  (so-and-so), 
named,  styled, 

C950  Durham  Ritual  (Surtees)  60  Dignus  voeari  apos* 
tolus,  wyrtSe  ^xtte  ic  se  gicUopad  crendwraca.  c  xxoo  O.E. 
Chron,  an.  1057  (MS.  D.)  [Eadmund]  Irensid  waes  geclypod 
for  his  snellscipe.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  9  Heo  weren  iclipet 
synagoge  alswa  is  nu  iclepet  al  crislen  folc.  c  xaoo  Vices  <$■ 
Virtues  7  Durh  ane  oOre  senne  J>e  is  aecleped  inohediencia. 
c  X230  Hali  Meid.  5  Syon  was  sum  hwile  iclepet  J?e  hehe 
tur  of  Jerusalem.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  no  Al  Jjis  was 
3wile  icluped  [v.  rr.  ycleped,  icleped,  clepud,  callyde, 
callyd]  t>e  march  of  walis.  c  1330  Arth.  ^  Merl.  5560  Her 
ost  was  ycleped  Blaire.  1340  Ayenb.  18  A  vice  J?et  is 
y-cleped  ine  clergie  ingratitude,  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  121 
&  braunde  was  \>z,\.  bold  quene  of  burnes  y-clepud.  c  X430 
Two  Cookery-bks.  43  Make  round-lyke  Fretourys . .  Jjat  ben 
y-clepid  Ragons,  c  X440  Stac.  Rome  674  in  Pol.  Rel,  <5-  L. 
Poevis  (1903)  166  A  lytylle  chapelle  yeet  there  is,  I-clepyd 

*  titulus  pasioris  '.  J509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  iii.  (1555)  C  j  b, 
They  pyped  a  daunce  Iclipped,  amour  de  la  hault  plesaunce. 
15x3  Douglas  j^neis  in.  ii.  23  The  king  thairof  yclepit 
Anyus.  1581  Howell  Denises  (1879)  244  Byname  ychpt 
E'ndimion.  xs88  Shaks.  L.L.L.  1.  i.  242  Now  for  the 
ground  Which  ?  which  I  meane  I  walkt  vpon,  it  is  ycliped, 
Thy  Parke.  1592  Soliman  ^  Pers.  v.  iii.  74  That  fraudful! 
squire  of  Ithaca,  iclipt  Vlisses.  1598  Tofte  Alba  \n.  G  v, 
Loves  Labor  Lost,  I  once  did  see  a  Play,  Ycleped  so.  16x1 
CoTCB.,  A'ijww//.. named,  called,  cleaped,  ecleaped.  16x6 
R.  C.  Tijiies^  Whistle  ii.  (1871)  22  The  dredfuU  beast, 
ycleped  crocodile.  x63a  Milton  L'Allegro  12  But  com 
thou  Goddes  fair  and  free,  In  Heav'n  ycleap'd  Euphrosyne. 
1638  Heywood  Wise  Worn,  11.  i,  Seuc.  Is  thy  name  Ta- 
ber?  Tab.  I  am  so  eclip't  Sir.  1663  Butler  Hud.  \.  u 
904  A  valiant  Mamaluke,  In  Foreign  Land  yclep'd  (Sir 
Samuel  Luke).  X664  Ibid,  ii.  i,  46  A  tall  long-sided  dame 
(But  wondrous  light)  ycleped  Fame.  X717  Ladv  M.  W. 
Montagu  Let.  to  C'iess  0/ Bristol  1  Apr.,  Attending  damsels 
yclep'd  maids  of  honour,  a  X764  Llovd  Poetry  Prof.  Wks. 
1774  I.  31  Tho'  not  one  wit  bestrides  the  back  Of  useful 
drudge,  ycleped  hack.  x8aa  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  i.  Praise  oj 
Chimney-Sweepers,  The  sweet  wood  yclept  sassafras.  1849 
C.  Bronte  Shirley  xi,The  old  and  tenantless  dwelling  yclept 
Fieldhead.     X877  Gladstone  GUan.  (1879)  1. 169  It  is  yclept 

*  redistribution  of  seats '.  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  23  Feb.  o/i 
The  Associated  South  London  Extended  Gold  Mines  Cor 
poration,  Limited,  yclept  in  the  market  Suds, 
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Pirreg.  predicated  of  the  name.  x<^  J.  Taylor  (Water 
P.)  Cert.  Trav.  Unceri.  Journ,  17  The  name  of  Wheat 
cars,  on  them  is  ycleap'd,  Because  they  come  when  wheat 
is  yeerly  reap'd. 

t  Yclepte,  Ycli^t  ( Y-  4],  pa.  pples.  of  Clip  r.l,  Clitch  v. 
Ycleyed,  stopped  with  clay,  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv. 
438  Another  list  ycleyed  hem  to  se.  Yclinge  v.  [/>s€utio. 
arch.)  [Y-  3  c],  to  cling.  ct6ao  T,  Robinson  Mary  Magd, 
339  Yet  to  ye  banckes  his  tender  roofts  yclinge.  Y-cUve  ', 
obs.  pa.  pple.  of  cUve,  Cleave  z/.*  a\%*^  Maudelain  323 
in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (i8;8)  166  So  michel  pain  is  in 
hir  ycUue,  ^ete  ich  wene  wele  \>zx.  sche  Hue.  Vclive*, 
pa.  pphe.  of  Clive  p.,  to  climb.  Yclomben,  climbed,  c  14x3 
HocCLKVE  De  Re^.  Pruic.  904  {>ou  >at  yclomben  art  in 
hy  honoures.  Yclosed,  closed.  1377,  c  x\aa  [see  Close 
p.  I  b,  3J.  c  1430  T7V0  Cookery-bks.  48  And  so  no^t  y-closyd, 
serue  forth.  1647  H.  More  Song  0/ Soul  iii.  App.  xviii, 
The  ghosts  Of  men  deceas'd . .  in  sleep  yclos*d.  Yciothed, 
clothed.  xa97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  3949  Noble  men  ycto>ed 
in  ermine,  a  1400  Adam  Davy  140  J>e  kyng  stood,  yclosed 
al  in  rede.  C1450  Mirk's  Festial  ^  To  haue  fed  me.,  and 
Mue  me  dryngke,  yclobet  me.  Yclouted,  patched,  1377 
Langi.  p.  pi.  B.  VI.  dx,  I  shaL.cast  on  me  my  clothes 
yclouted  and  hole.  Yclove,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Cleave  vX 
(3^).  Yclyketed,  latched.  X393  Langu  />.  PL  C.  viii. 
266pe  dore. .  Y.keyed  and  yclyketed. 

Yclypod,  obs.  form  of  Yclept. 

t  Yclypyd  (Y-  4J,  obs.  pa,  pple.  of  Clip  v^  1426  Lydg. 
De  Guil.  Pilgr.  20I2  Yclypyd  &  yshaue  Vp-on  your  hedys, 
Y-COlded,  made  cold,  cooled,  a  1415  tr.  Ardeme's  Treat. 
Fistula  etc.  80  And  t»e  potte  y-colded,  be  it  opned.  Ycoled, 
obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Cull  v\  xi. .  K.Alis.  2686  Foure  thousand 
knyghtis,  ..  Y-coled  alle  for  the  nones.  Y.coIoCu)rid, 
coloured,  X4aa  Yonge  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  230  Eyen  y-colorid 
like  rede  wyne.  Ycome(n.  come.  1297  R,  Glouc  (Rolls) 
4249  (>o  king  art»ures  men  ycome  were  echon.  X340  Ayenb. 
262  pis  boc  is  ycome  to  t>e  ende.  X4a6  Lvdg,  De  Guil.  Pilgr. 
3617  Now  ye  ben  ykome  ageyn.  Ycompaced.  x»97  (see 
Compass  v.\  2].  Ycomparisoned.  1340  [sec  Comparison 
V.  i].  Yconceyued.  1340  [see  Conceive  v.  ^\.  Ycon- 
firmed.  1*97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  4882  poru  hard  oJ>  &  god 
ostage  yconfermed  was  al  i?is.  1340  Aycnb.,  106  pi  beleaue 
bv  y-conferm^d  ine  ous.  Yconfortld,  comforted.  X433 
Yonge  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  247  The  kyndly  hette  shal  be  y-con- 
fortid.  Yconfounded.  1297  R-  Glouc  (Rolls)  B419  Al 
dene  J>e  ssrewen  were  confounded  {MS.  a  yconfoundedj. 
Ycongeyed,  pa,  pple.  of  Congee  ».,  lo  permit.  X387  Tre- 
VISA  Higdeit  (Rolls)  VI.  259  Whan  eny  man  is  i-congyed 
{MS.  y  ycongeyed]  l>ere  to  commence  in  eny  faculte  (etc.). 

Yconomie,    Yconomua    (-imus),    obs.    ff. 

ECONOMy,  (ECONOMUS. 

tYconquest  [see  Y.  4  and  Conquest /«. />/^.],  acquired, 
15x3  Douglas  ^nfis  xii.  li.  50  Rewardis.  .Yconquestin  this 
batall  Laurentane.  Yconsayled,  counselled.  X387  Tre- 
viSA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  App.  509  note^  As  Edriciis  hadde 
yconrayled  while  a  was  alyve.  X  contlned,  -contyened, 
contained.  1340  Ayenb,  39  Zome  byeji  y<ontined  ope  J>an 
Jwt  byet»  yzed.  Ibid.  118  [see  Contain  v.  aj.  Yconyd, 
pa.  pple.  of  Coin  t-.i  Y-coped  [Y.  5]  a ,  early  form  of 
Coped  o.,  wearing  a  cope,  1377  Lancl.  /*.  PL  B.  xx.  342, 
I  knewe  such  one . .  Come  in  J>us  ycoped  at  a  courte. 

tTcO're, /*i.///^.  and///.  (7.  Obs,  Forms:  i 
secoren,  3-3  icoren,  3-4  icore,  4  i-,  yoom,  3-5 
ycore.  [OE.  gecoren^  pa.  pple.  of  c^osan  to 
Choose,  geciosan  I-cheose.]  Chosen  ;  often  pre- 
dicative and  as  adj.,  elect;  'choice',  fair,  comely 
(cf.  the  uses  of  corn  s.v.  Choose  v.  A.  6  a) ;  hence 
in  ME,  used  as  a  meaningless  tag  often  riming 
with  before ;  ctbsoL  elect  one,  the  elect, 

Beowulf  ic^  He  ha:fde  cempan  gecorone.  0900  Cvne- 
WULP  yuliana  299  Wit»  ba  jecorenan  Cristes  |>e^nas.  C900 
tr.  Bxdas  Hist.  11.  xviii,  Honorius..to  bisceope  xecoren 
wxs.  aiooo  Cxdmon's  Gen.  i8r8  Abraham.. drihtne  je- 
coren.  cxooo  Agi.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxxxi.  18  {cxxxiL  X7J  Ic.. 
fieve  jearuwe  byrnende  blac-ern  here  for  minum  criste 
j5ecorenum  [orig.  christo  meo\.  c  1x75  Lainb.  Horn,  45  Nu 
ic  t>e  bidde  for  jjine  ktnedome.  .and  for  alle  bine  hale^en 
and  ec  ^ine  icorene.  a  xsoo  Moral  Odt  104  Hwi  bo3  fole 
iclepede  and  swa  lut  icorene.  c  xaoo  7V/a.  Coll.  Horn.  167 
Hwat  is  bis  |>e  astih^3  alse  dai  rierae,  fair  alse  mone,  icoren 
[orig.  electa.  Song  of  Songs  vi.  10]  alse  sunne  7  c  X300  Har- 
row. Hell  (L.)  ■2\^  Let  vs  neuer  be  forloren  for  no  sunne, 
crist  ycoren.  c  x^  Amis  4-  Amtl.  579  Of  wel  heighe  kin 
y-corn.  c  X330  A'/«^<yr«rf  54^  [Thechildjas  a  roonde  of 
flesche  icore  In  chaumbre  lay  lure  bifore,  Withouten  blod 
or  bon.  13..  Coerde  L.  146  With  a  coron  off  gold  i-corn, 
X340-70  Alex.  4  Dind.  978  pe  kiddeste  y-core  bat  corone 
weidus  !  c  1380  -y/>  Ferumb.  766  Charlis  kyng  b*  beste 
kny)t  yK»re  "bat  is  owar  now  lyuyng.  c  1410  Chron.  VHoiL 
789  Edgar.  .To  be  kyndara  of  Englondc  was  y-core. 

t  Ycoroned  :  see  Ycrowked.  Ycortimped  (Y-  4I,  pa. 
pple.  of  CoBRUMp  v.,  to  corrupt.  Ycorve(n,  carved.  iap7 
R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  4340  He  vel  adoun  as  a  gret  ok  bat  binebe 
ykorue  wer.  c  ly^  P.  PL  Crede  173  A  woon  wonderlie 
well  y-bcld,  Wibarches  on  eueriche  half  &  belUche  y-corven, 
C1430  ''^ttw  Cookerybks.  23  Rasonys  y.corven.  Ycoryd, 
cored.  <:x^30  Two  Cookery-bks.  46  Take  perys  y-coryd. 
Ycounted.  1568  [see  Y-  4I.  Ycoaped.  pa.  pple.  of  Coup 
r.2,  tocut.  Ycoupled.  1387  Trevisa ///j'rfwi  (Rolls)  VII. 
445  5ifa  song  sheep..scharbc  ycoupled  and  y.5oked  to  a 
wylde  bote.  Ycovered  (see  also  ykeuered),  covered.  X74a 
bHENSTONE  Schoolmistr.  xxxiii,  Apples  with  cabbage-net 
y-coverdo*er.  Ycraul  ».  [Y.  3  c],  to  crawL  X594  Carew 
lasso  (1B81)  75  Vde  man  from  vilest  durt  on  earth  ycrauld. 
Ycrested  a.  (Y-  5).  crested.  X58X  A.  Hall  Iliad  v.  97  A 
hcauie  helmet.. with  crests  ycrested  three.  Ycrimiled, 
pa.pple.of  Cremilo.  Ycristened,  christened.  X387TRE- 
viSA  Hidden  (Rolls)  V.  37  Sche  was  y-cristened  and  i-cleped 
Eugenius,  and  i.made  monk.  1393  Langl.  P.  PL  C,  xviii. 
165  Men  fyndeb  b^t  makamede  was  a  man  ycrystned. 
Ycrost,  crossed.  1603  J.  Davies  Microcosmos  243  For, 
Crownes  are  richly  blest,  with  Peace  y<rost.  Ycrowned, 
-coro(u)ned.  -cronet,  crowned.  x»97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls) 
3934  In  be  ober  half  be  quene  was  of  crchebissops  al  so  Vlad 
oc  ycrouned  ek  as  ri^t  was  uor  to  do.  1340  Ayenb.  267  Ich 
y-2e5..be  innumerable  uela^rede  of  be  holy  martires  mid 
olisie  and  worbssipe  y-corouned.     1387  Trevisa  Higden 
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(Rolls)  V.  71  pou  schalt  be  y-crowned  bisshop  at  Rome.  X4aa 
Yonge  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  199  Than  he  hym  hethoght  of  the  grete 
noble  that  he  demenyd  in  lerusalem,  ther  as  he  was  kynge  y- 
cronet.  1642  H.  More  Song 0/ Soul  11.  m.  ni.  xiii.  With  fair 
flowers  from  unknown  root  ycrownd.  Ycullid>  obs.  pa.  pple. 
of  Kill  v.  1393  Lakgl.  P.  PL  C.  i.  199  Thauh  we  hadde 
ycullid  be  catte  jut  sholde  ber  come  anober.  Ycus(s)ed, 
obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Kiss  v.  Ycustumet,  pa.  pple.  of  Custom 
V.  (sense  i).  X4sa  Yonge  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  2^7  Aftyr  the  tyme 
of  the  yere  and  the  houre  of  the  day  y-custumet  or  vset. 
Ycutte  (see  also^-^^^,  etc.),  cut.  CX430  Two  Cookery'bks, 
51  Datys  ycutte  in  .ij.  or  .lij. 

Ycy,  Yd,  obs.  forms  of  Icy,  It. 
c  X400  Rule  St,  Bentt  (verse)  78  To  fulfyll  yd  in  word  and 
dede. 

t  Ydad,  a  minced  oath :  cf.  Edad. 

f  1680  HicKERiNGiLL  Hist.  Wkigpsm  I.  Wks.  1716  I.  42 
Ydad,  I  think  I  am  just  of  that  Opinion  myself. 

t  Ydamned,  •dampned,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Damn  v.  1340 
Ayenb,  78  Vor  manye  filozofes  ober  of  greate  clierkes  and  of 
kynges  and  of  emperours, ,  byeb  ydampned  ine  helle.  c  X39S 
Plowman's  Tale  12^'^  Thou shaltbe,. dene y-dampned  into 
hell.  _  ^1400  R,  Gloucester s  Chron.  (Rolls)  8679  He  was 
bere  idemd  [MS,  C  ydampned]  to  be  pine  of  helle  stronge. 

Ydan(t,  obs.  ff.  Eident,  ident  Sc.^  diligent. 

tYdartsd  (Y-  4J,  pierced  as  with  a  dart.  ^X374  [see 
Dart  v.  i].  c  X407  Lvdg.  Reson  <V  Sens,  6878  With  wo 
they  be  throgh-out  y-darted.  Ydatinted,  overcome.  1581 
A.  Hall  Iliad  v.  80  Chromius  eke  fel  deade  in  fielde  y- 
daunted  by  his  might. 

Ydder,  obs.  form  of  Udder. 

tYdead,  ydede  [Y-  4],  dead.  1387  Trevisa  Higden 
(Rolls)  VII.  169  pis  ^ere  Levyngus  be  bisshop  of  Worcestre 
y-dede.  x64a  H.  More  Song  0^ Soul  iii,  i.  v.  Old  Adam. . 
Under  some  senselesse  sod  with  sleep  ydead.  Ydee, 
ydene  [OE.  geden,  ged&n,  pa.  pple.  of  Do  v.,  I-do  v.\ 
done.  ^900  Cvnewulf  Crist  1266  Synne..aer  Redenra. 
€  x4ao  Chron.  Vilod.  290  When  be  masse  was  alle  y-dee. 
c  i4«s  Engl.  Cong.  IreL  28  That  thou  ne  hast  y<lene  troght 
some  grete  lette,  hastyly  be  about  to  do, 

Ydel,  obs,  form  of  Idle,  Idol, 

tYdel(e)d  [Y-  4,  Deal  p.],  divided.  IM7  R.  Glouc 
(Rolls)  542  ptslondwas  boideled  [jW5.a  ydeld;^,  yydetde) 
a  bre-  ^387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  H.  107  pese  tweie 
kyngdoms  were..y-deled  bytwene  tweye  kynges.  tY* 
dem(e)d  [Y-  4,  Deem  f.J,  judged,  condemned,  ^xaoo 
Trin,  Coll.  Horn,  75  He  is  itiemd  to  eche  wowe  on  helle. 
XS97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  6381  pin  owe  moub  be  ab  ydemd. 
'34*~7*'  Alex.  ^  Dind,  909  We  faibful  folk..  Ben  y-demed 
to  do  dedus  of  rihte.  1399  Langu  Rich.  Redeles  in.  229 
His  dwellinge  [was]  ydemed  a  bowe^lrawte  ffrom  hem. 

fYdemptifically,  adv.  Obs.  rare—^,  [app. 
ad.  med.L.  *identifice,  adv.  of  Hdentificus  Identi- 
Fic]    With  actual  identity. 

\\^x^\T,  Higdent  HarLContin.  (Rolls)  VIII, 461  Crist« 
is  not  in  that  sacramente  ydemptifically,  veryly  and  really 
in  his  propre  presence  corporealle. 

Ydenly,  obs.  form  of  Idently  adv,  Sc, 

Ydeot(_e,  obs.  form  of  Idiot. 

tYdept  [Y-  4J,  dipped.  1340  Ayenb.  106  Y-dept  ine 
blod.  Y-det  [Y-  4,  DiT  f.Ji  stopped,  closed,  a  1340 
in  ReL  Ant.  I.  30  Hwan  Banockesbourne  is  y-det  myd 
mannis  bonis.  Y^dlcyd  [Y-  4],  cut  into  dice,  c  X430  Two 
Cookery.bks.  22  Hard  Wastel  y-dicyd. 

tTdi'ght,  pa,pple,  Obs,  (after  1500  arch^ 
[Y-  4,  DiGHT  v.}    Prepared,  furnished,  dressed, 

1197  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  5581  J>e  welisse  ver  in  engelond 
vorte  he  it  adde  ydi^t,  c  1394  P.  PL  Crede  211  Her  dortour 
y.di?te  wib  dores  ful  stronge.  c  15x0  Lytell  Geste  R.  Hode 
VII*  Full  ha^tly  was  theyr  dyner  I  dyght.  X5aj  World  <$• 
Child  Aj  b,  Stretes  and  strondes  full  strongely  ydyght. 
X579  FuLKB  Rejut.  Rastell  722  The  Aultars  brighti  that 
were  rounde  ydight. 

Ydil(l,  -illy,  Ydiome,  Ydiot(e,  obs.  ff.  Idle 
a,,  Idly  aiiv,t  Idiom,  Idiot. 

+  Ydo(il  [Y-  4,  Do  D.,  I.iK>  v.],  done,  put  Wel  idon  (cf. 
MHG.  wol  getAn):  excellent  11*3,  etc.  [see  Do  v.  A.  8]. 
ci*os  Lav.  910  Membricius,  bet  wes  a  riche  mon,  be  wes 
swide  wel  idon  [Wace  salves  horn],  laqj  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls) 
9535  Wircestere  was  bus  ibarnd  and  ober  harm  ido,  c  x3ao 
Cast.  Love  312  A  bral.-To  strong  prison  was  i-don.  X3B7 
Trevisa  HigdeniKoWs^W.yi  What  hast  y-doo,  sire  bisshop? 
X392  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  3  pat  b*  hows  be  ysold,  and  b« 
Aimesyi-do  in JjOworst  ^ere.  1436  Lvdg.  DeGuil.  Pilgr.  17310 
Thys  mcsche(i.,Ys  ydon  and  wrouht  by  me.  Ydobbed: 
see  Ydubbed,  Ydodded,  shorn.  <zx4oo  A'.  T.  (Paues) 
i_Cor,  xL  6  5if  it  be  foul  for  a  womman  to  ben  y-dodded 
oi?er  balled.  Ydolve  [Delve  v.\  undermined;  buried. 
1340  Ayenb.  263  Vor  huych  hord  bet  ilke  zelue  hous  ne  by 
y-dolue  he3lyche  he  wakeb*  X430-^  Lydg.  Bochas  iv.  ii. 
(1554)  I03  She  was  ydolue  lowe.  Ydoubled,  -dobbled, 
doubled.  1340  Ayenb,  230  Yef  bou  me  beuelst  aye  mi  wyl, 
my  chasthede  hit  ssel  by  me  ydobbled.  X399  Langl.  Rich, 
Redeles  in,  275  With  deyntes  y-doublid  and  daunsinge  to 
pipis.  Ydought  [Dow  v,^\  grown  strong.  X3. .  K,  Alts, 
5^  Tho  the  kyng  was  hool,  and  wel  y-doughtb. 

Ydous,  obs.  form  of  Hideous. 

t  Ydout  V.  [Y-  3c].  to  fear.  x»97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  6328 
Ech  prince  &  ech  lond  ydouted  hom  tuo.  Ydouted  [Y- 
4],  feared,  x^  Langu  Rich.  Redeles  i.  42  With  diamaunlis 
derne  y^outid  of  all.  Ydradfde :  see  Dreao  v.,  Ydbed. 
X64S  H.^  More  Song  0/  Soul  i.  li,  O  happy  man  that  full 
perswasion  had  Of  thisf  if  right  at  home,  nought  of  him 
were  ydrad.  Ydrawe  v.  [Y-  3  c],  to  draw.  1426  Lvdg.  De 
Guil.  Pilgr.  3037  A  cause  evyden?  That  thow  mayst  wel . , 
The  swerd  ydrawe.  Ydrawe,  ydrawe,  pa.fple.  [Y-  4I, 
drawn.  X297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  5905  pou  art  mid  vnri^t  her 
to  ydrawe.  1340  Ayenb.  133  He  wes  villiche  y-dra^e  ase  a 
byef.  1393  Langl.  P.  PL  C.  xix.  218  Eue  was  of  adam  and 
out  of  hym  ydrawe.  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  26  Take  gode 
mylke  of  Almaundys  y-drawe  with  wyne. 

Ydre:  see  Hydbe, 

t  Ydred  (also  ydreddyd,  ydrad,  ydraded),  pa.  pple.  of 
Dread  v.  X340  Ayenb.  104  He  ys  aid  and  yknawe  and 
ydred  and  yworbssiped  and  yloued.  x4aa  Yonge  tr.  Seer. 
Seer.  137  Wyrchippyd,  ylowtd,  and  ydrcddyd.  X513  Douglas 


Mneis  xiT.  Iv.  55  Abuf  the  hevin  ydred  and  starrit  sky. 
XS90  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  i.  2  Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but 
euer  was  ydrad.  x6io  0.  Fi.etchkr  Christ's  Vict.  Heaven 
I.  xl,  Euery  one  shakes  his  ydraded  speare.  X642  H.  More 
Song  0/  Soul  II.  I.  IT.  xix,  Mans  awfull  majesty  of  every 
beast  ydred.  Ydremed,  dreamt.  1387  I'rf.visa  Higden 
(Rolls)  VIII.  49  Whtiber  I  have  i-mette  [Caxton  hath  y- 
dremed]  bis  tale  or  nou^t.  Ydrencbed,  drenched,  16x0 
Holland  Ca/«(r'f«'j  Brit.  285  And  how  the  fields  ydrencbed 
were  with  bloud.  Ydressid,  ydrest,  prepared,  equipped, 
adorned,  c  1386  i-dressed  [see  Dress  v.  3],  1422  Yongb 
tr.  Seer.  Seer.  165  Anooiie  aftyr  the  lue  Saw  that  he  was 
wel  ydressid.  c  X430  Two  Cookerybks.  11  Make  a  dragge 
of  powder  Gyngere,..an  caste  ber-on  When  it  is  y-dressid. 
1649  H.  More  Song  0/  Soul  i.  m.  Ivi,  Their  face  with  love 
and  vigour  was  ydrest,  Ydreyght,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of 
Draw  v.  Ydreynt  [Drench  v.\  drowned.  X426  Lvdg. 
De  Guil.  Pilgr.  14464  Swych  wynsyng..Made  hym  that  he 
was  atteynt  And  myddes  off  the  see  ydreynt.  Ydrife, 
ydrive,  driven.  X297  R,  Glouc  (Rolls)  4803  t>e  brutons 
were  ydriue  {v.r.  ydrife]  al  in  to  west  walls.  1387  Trevisa 
Higden  (Rolls)  HI.  109  He  hadde  wib  his  prayers  y-dryue 
away  addres  and  cokedrilles  from  be  Egypcians. 

Ydromanoy,  Ydromel,  obs.  ff.  Htdromanoy, 
Hydromel. 

tYdronke(n,-druiike, drunk.  aia-jsFrov.^ (/red 476 
in  O.  E.  Misc.  (1872)  131  Werse  be  swo  on  euen  yuele  haued 
y.dronken.  X340  Ayenb.  51  Ich  ne  ssel  by  an  eyse  al-huet 
ich  habbe  ydronke.  1377  Langl.  P.  PL  B.  vl  281  Til  I 
haue  dyned  bi  bis  day  and  ydronke  bothe,  1432-50  tr, 
Higden  (Roils)  HI.  75  Mida. .  was  sleyne  bro  the  bloode  of 
a  bulle  ydrunke.  Ydrop  v.  [Y.  3  c),  to  drop,  a  17x8  Par- 
NELL  Fairy  Tale  171  And  down  ydrops  the  knight. 

Ydropesey,  -ie,  etc.,  Ydropike,  Ydrosaore, 

obs.  ff.  Hydropsy,  Hydropic,  Hydrosacre. 

t Ydrownd  [Y-  4],  drowned.  1603  J,  Davies  Mierocosmos 
Pref  23  In  Teares  ydrownd.  Ydubbed,  dubbed.  1340 
Ayenb*  83  Godes  kny^tes  bet  be  holy  gost  heb  y-dobbed. 
1399  Langl.  Rich,  Redeles  m.  363  Tyll  degon  and  dobyn.. 
were  y-dubbid  of  a  duke  fTor  her  while  domes, 

Ydul,  Ydy,  obs.  ff.  Idle  a.,  Eddy. 

tYdyned  [Y-  4],  dined.  1393  Langl.  P.  PL  C.  \r..%o% 
Er  ich  haue  y-dyned  by  bys  day  and  y-dronke  bobel 
Ydyt  [DiTP.l,  closed,  shut  up.  1303  R,  Brunne  HandL 
Synne  3186  Wyb  hys  hede  [he  nabJ  my  moub  y-dyt.  C1400 
Solomon's  Bk.  Wisdom  242  A  pytte,  pere  seuen  hungri 
lyouns  weren  bereinne  all  ydytte. 

Ye  (y'l  y^)j  psrs.  pron,  tnd pers.  nam,  {obj,),  pi, 
{sing^.  Forms :  see  below.  [OE.  ge^  stressed 
X^,  gUy  corresp.  to  OFris.  yT,  OS.  gi^  ge,  (MLG., 
MDu.  ghi,  -;,  LG.,  Du.  gij),  OHG.,  MHG.  ir 
(G.  ihr)i  ON.  /r  (:- *y^r),  Sw.,  Da.  i:  ana- 
logically modified  forms  (after  the  1st  pers.  pi. 
pron.,  e.  g.  OE.  ge  after  wtf,  ON.  Sr  after  z^/r,  HG. 
ir  after  wir)  of  OTeut.  *y«i-,  unaccented  *Juz, 
represented  by  Goth.  Jus,  f.  root  yu-  with  pi,  ending 
-s  (cf.  Zend_y«},  Lith.y«j,  and  Skx.  yii-ydm). 

For  the  declension  of  the  2nd  pers.  pron.  in  OE.  and  ME, 
see  Thou. 

In  the  earliest  periods  of  English  ye  was  restricted  to  the 
nom.  pi.  In  the  13th  c.  it  came  to  be  used  as  a  nom.  sing. 
='  thou ',  first  as  a  respectful  form  addressed  to  a  superior. 
This  use  survives  in  modern  dialects,  esp.  (in  the  form  ee)  in 
interrog.  and  imperative  formulie  (e.g.  Dee  =  '  do  ye  *),  but 
also  in  objective  uses  =  *  thee  '  (e.  g.  Oi  tell  ee).  When  you 
had  usurped  the  place  of  ye  as  a  nom.,  ye  came  to  be  used 
(in  the  15th  c),  vice  versa,  as  an  objective  sing,  and  pi. 
(=  'thee   and  *you').] 

Now  (in  all  uses)  only  dial.^  arch,y  or  poet, ;  in 
ordinary  use  replaced  by  You. 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms  : 

I  se,  sie,  see,  2-3  Jie,  (gie,  ge),  2-5  (6-8  Sc. 
printed  ze)  50,  4-5  jee,  norlh.  yhe,  4-6  north, 
5he,  4-7  yee  (3  jje,  hye,  4  ije,  iye,  (i)he,  7, 
9  dial,  yea),  3-  ye. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  v.  13  Jee  sint  salt  eorSes.  ibid. 
Luke  xvi.  15  ^'^  sindon  3a  3e  gie  sot^faestigeS  iuih  forae 
monnum.  .^1175  Cott.  Hom.  217  penche  ^ie  aelc  word  of 
him  swete.  CX175  Lamb.  Hom,  127  Je  ne  beo^  ne  alesde 
of  deo6es  anwalde  mid  golde  ne  mia  seolure.  c  xioo  Trin. 
Coll.  Hom,  143  Nu  ^ie  habbe3  iherd  b^s  wimmancs  name. 
fiioo  Ormin  1118  Hu  3e  mu^henn  lakenn  Godd.  ^ xaso 
Kent.  Sertu.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  28  Hye  habbet  to  gode  i-offred 
of  yure  selure.  c  1275  Sinners  Beivare  320  ibid.  82  To  day 
ye  schulle  myd  blysse  To  heueryche  wende.  1297  R.  Glouc. 
(Rolls)  9360  Louerdinges  J3e  wute  wel  bat  [etc.].  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  411  (Cott.)  Als  yee  herd  me  neuen.  /bid,  19094 
(Edin.)  His  sone  ..  Gie  ..  demid  als  ge  seluin  wate.  13.. 
Gosp.  Nicod.  1 105  Wende  we  to  baime,  if  yhe  {v.r.  jhe]  rede. 
13. .  Nortltern  Passion  157  He  seid  wol  iye  yeue  me  mede? 
1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  6S  Als  yhe  sal  here  aftirward 
sone.  138J  WvcLiF  Matt.  xxii.  29  jee  erren,  nether  know- 
ynge  the  scripturis.  14..  Nortltern  Passion  II.  172/306 
Me  benkeb  he  saide  ihe  habbet  wrong.  1508  Dunbar  Poems 
V.  38  Drink  with  my  Guddame,  as  je  ga  by.  1510  Reg. 
Privy  Seal  ScotL  I.  314/1  Wit  zhe  us  to  have  made.. oure 
lovit  Alexander  Andersoun.-settar  and  scar  of  all  skyrinys. 
161X  Bible  Gen.  iii.  5  Yee  shall  bee  as  Gods.  1639  Mure 
Ps.cxWm,  Q  Yea  mountaines  and  yea  hiils.  xMs  tol.  Kec. 
Pennsylv.  1.  72  All  yee  that  are  willing  V*  the  1^'  P'^^^'' 
tion  should  stand  so  as  it  is.  1878  Cumbld.  Gloss.,  Yeas, 
you  shall.  ,.  .     ,, 

b.  In  combination,  proclitically  or  enclitically, 
with  other  words,  as :  t;?^^  «  ye  itj/flrtf  -  ye  are, 
y-kave ;  ifee,  dee  -  do  ye,  hark'ee,  harkee.  Now 
dial. 

c  laoo  Ormin  9006  T,ocvff^et  wtlenn  foll^henn.  xJSxt,  xo«5, 
163a  [see  Dee].  1631  Knevkt  Rhodon  Sf  Iris  v.  vi.  I  3,  An 
ample  restitution,  Of  what  y*have  tane  from  her.  163* 
Brome  Northern  Lass  i.  ii,  If  I  interrupt  you,  hang  me. 
Dee  hear?  1634  Ford  Perk.  Warbeck  11.  i,  Madam,  yare 
passionate.  1708,  etc.  harkee,  hark'ee  [sec  Hark  v.  a  t:]. 
1746  Exmoor  Courtship  (E,D.S.)485  No,  es  thankee,  Cozen 


YB. 

Ma«ry.  177s  Sheridan  St.  Pnjr  Dayi.  i,  There's  a 
d^lSe,  loSRe  in  all  things.    Ibid,,  Hark  ee,  lads,  I  must 

"^CX  ."hVriTs'infhc  following  :-«.7«  P-or  C«AV  .//.. 
taken  .4  Indeed.  Mamma,  I  did  not  know  Ye  =  -.  I.took  You 
for  wur  Ukeness  Cloe.  i774  Goi  dsm.  Rciabation  136 
Then  what  was  his  failing  7  come  tell  it,  and  burn  ye.  He 
was-could  he  help  it?-a  special  attorney. 
B    Uses. 

1.  The  pronoun  used  (as  the  plural  of  Thod)  in 
addressing  a  number  of  persons  (or,  rhetorically, 
of  things),  in  the  nominative  (or  vocative). 

Beoxvuif  7yt  Hwxt  syndon  ge  searohaebbendra  ?  c  xooo 
Aes.  Gos^,  Matt,  vi.  5  (^nne  ?;e  cow  gebiddon,  ne  beo  se 
%v\\ct  liceleras.  cnjS  Lamb.  Horn,  15  Je  herde  wilche 
la-e  weren  er  crist  wes  iboren.  c  laoo  Vices  <J-  Virtues  19 
3ie  Se  ber3  i*ant  fram  me.     aws/a  Prov.  Mlfred  27  in 

0.  B.  Misc,  104  Wolde  ye,  mi  leode,  lusten  cure  louerde.  he 
ou  wolde  wj-ssye  wisliche  J>i"ges.  c  1300  Harroxv,  Hell 
(E.)  142  Helle  ;ates,  y  com  50U  to,  Now  ich  wil  J>at  ^e  vndo. 
X390  GowER  Conf.  III.  37  Thus  be  yee  parted  nou  atuo. 
f  X450  Mirk's  Festial  i  Good  men  and  woymen,  t?ys  day,  as 
5c  knowen  well,  ys  cleped  Sonenday  yn  J>e  Aduent  1470- 
85  Malory  Arthur  x.  Ixxx.  555  Aly  fayre  felawes  wete  ye 
wel  that  I  will  tome  vnto  kynge  Arthurs  party,  aij^g 
Skeltom  Ag'st.  Garnescke  ii.  32  Cum  Garnyche,  cum  God- 
frey, with  as  many  as  ^e  may.  1610  Shaks.  Tentp.  v.  i.  34 
Ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printlesse  foote  Doe  chase  the 
ebbing«Neptune..and  you,  whose  pastime  Is  to  make  mid- 
night-Mushrumps.  166a  Bk.  C0m,  Pr,y  Coffun.,  Con/.y  Ye 
[tst  Pr.  Bk.  1549  You]  that  do  truly  and  earnestly  repent 
you  of  your  sins.  1781  SiR  J.  Banks  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXI. 
7  Shew  the  World  that  ye  still  are  as  ye  always  have  been, 
worthy  the  Patronage  of  your  King  1  1798  Wobdsw,  We 
are  Seven  vii,  Yet  ye  are  seven  !— I  pray  you  tell,  Sweet 
Maid,  how  this  may  be.  1833  Tennyson  Death  of  Old  Year 
i,  Toll  ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slow.  X84X  Lank  Arab. 
Nts.  I.  ii.  95  The  King  answered,  Ye  know  not  the  reason 
wherefore  I  would  kill  the  sage,  xpoa  Bridges  Matres 
Dohrosae,  They  rode  to  war  as  if  to  the  hunt,  But  ye  at 
home,  ye  bore  the  brunt. 

t  i>.  In  apposition  with  self  {ye  self,  selven  « 
yourselves)  ;  see  Self  A.  2.  Obs, 

a  X3poo  Cursor  M.  6786  (Cott.)  To  cumlinges  do  yee  right 
na  suiice,  For  quilum  war  yee  seluen  sUke.  Ibid.  14691  Bot 
..ifyee  self  Willi  be  blind.  1388  Wyclif  / /*tf/.  ii.  5  And  ^e 
silf  as  quyk  stoonysbe  5e  aboue  bildid  in  to  spiritual  housis, 

O.  In  apposition  with  and  preceding  a  sb,  (or 
adj.  used  absol.)  in  the  vocative. 

X36J  Langu  p.  pi.  a.  vni.  62  5^  Legistres  and  lawyers  ^e 
witen  wher  I  Ij-^e.  £-1374  Chaucer  Troylns  in.  1809  Ye 
sustren  nyne.  1377  Langu  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  333  5e  riche,  5e 
robeth  and  fedeth  Hem  J)at  han  as  ^e  han.  1549  Latimer 
^rd  Semi.  be/.  Edw.  V!  (Arb.)  84  Ye  brainsycke  fooles.  Ye 
\ioAdy  peckes.  Ye  doddye  poulles,  ye  huddes.  1593  Shaks. 
Rich.  Jit  in.  ii.  88  Looke  not  to  the  ground,  Ye  Fauorites  of 
a  King.  x68i  Baxtrr  Hyttin,  Ye  holy  Angels  bright,  Which 
stand  before  God's  Throne.  X697  Drydem  ^neidviii.  634 
That  Blood,  those  Murthers,  O  ye  Gods  replace  On  his  own 
Head.  X730  Thomson  A  Hymn  76  Ye  woodlands  all, 
awake.  X803-6  Wordsw.  Odelniitn.  Immort.  iv,  Ye  blessed 
creatures,  I  have  heard  the  call  Ye  to  each  other  make. 

2.  Used  instead  of  thou  in  addressing  a  single 
person  (originally  as  a  mark  of  respect  or  deference, 
later  generally :  cf.  Thou,  You). 

xa97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolh)  1341  Sire  emperour  quaj>  l>e  erl  l>o, 
ne  be  je  no  so  bolde.  a  X300  Cursor  m.  8721  *  Lauerd  *,  sco 
said,  '  god  it  witschild  pat  J>ou  britten  sua  mi  child.  Yee 
giue  him  all  til  hir  allan,  Me  es  it  leuer  J>an  he  be  slan ', 
X390  GowER  Conf.  \.  47  Ma  dame,  if  ye  wolde  have  rowthe. 
X41X  Rolls  of  Parlt.  ill.  650/2  My  Lord.. I  knowe  wele 
that  ye  be  of  such  birih  estate  and  myghte  that  [etc.], 
CX450  Merlin  i.  15  Moder,  ..be  not  dismayed,  for  ye  shuU 
neuer  be  luged  to  deth  for  my  cause,  c  X4&3  Provip.  Parv. 
549  (Winch.)  5etyng,  with  worshyp  seyng  5e  not  J>u,  vosacio. 
X48X  Caxton  Reynard  xxi.  (Arb.)  51  Saye  that  ye  your  self 
haue  made  the  lettre.  c  X489  —  Sonnes  ofAymon  xiv.  336 
Good  lord,  ye  created  &  made  our  fader  Adam.  15x6  in 
Acts  Parlt.  Scot.  (1875)  XU.  36/2  We  with  oure  lauthfull 
service  thankis  ?oure  grace  of  the  grete  Regarde  3e  Beir  to 
the  Weill.,  of  our  kingis  gracis  person.    X590  Spenser  F.  Q. 

1.  viiL  26  The  royall  Virgin,  .him  thus  bespake.. How  shall 
I  quite  the  paines,  ye  suffer  for  my  sake?  XS91  Shaks. 
Two  Gent.  i.  ii.  49  Iul\ia\.  Will  ye  be  gon?  Lu\ceita\ 
That  you  may  ruminate,  c  1730  I^amsav  Eagle  ff  Robin  45 
Ze  sing  sae  dull  and  ruch,  Ze  haif  deivt  our  lugs.  S786 
Burns  To  a  Louse  19  Now  baud  you  there,  ye're  out  o' 
sight.  x866  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  Lizzie  Lorion  IIL  150 
Ye've  dune  summut  ye're  sorry  for.  x87a  Tennyson  Gareth 
ff  Lynette  1142  '  Damsel ',  he  said, '  ye  be  not  all  to  blame  '. 
1873  Oxfordshire  Gloss.^  Ee..'\%  a  more  refined  word  than 
/Ar^...'Who  did  eesee  up  strit?'.  .£"*  is  used  to  a  superior, 
and  not  thee,  X878  Hardy  Ret.  Native  i.  iii,  Be  ye  a-cold, 
Christian  ? 

b.  In  apposition  with  and  preceding  a  sb.  in  the 
vocative. 

a  X596  Sir  T,  More  i.  i.  xi  Compell  me,  ye  dogges  face  I 
1599  Chapman  Hum.  dayes  Myrth  Plays  1873  I.  69  O  ye 
impudent  gossip.  x886  Stevenson  Kidnapped  xxix,  Ye 
donnered  auld  runt. 

3.  Used  as  objective  (accusative  or  dative)  instead 
of  you  (in  plnral  or  singular  sense). 

c  X440  Pecock  RePr.  1.  xvi.  86  Y  preie  50  seie  ?e  to  me  tetcl 
1538  Bale  Thre  Lawes  163  We  leaue  ye  here  behynde. 
1594  Marlowe  &  Nashe  Dido  iv,  iv,  For  this  will  Dido  tye 
ye  full  of  knots,.. Ye  shall  no  more  offend  the  Carthage 
Queene.  a  X596  Sir  T.  More  1.  i.  no  He  is  in  a  good  for- 
wardnesse,  I  tell  ye,  if  all  hit  right.  x6x3  Shaks.  Hen,  VIII, 
V.  iii.  181  As  I  haue  made  ye  one  Lords,  one  remaine :  So 
I  grow  stronger,  you  more  Honour  gaine.  1624  Bedell 
Lett.  iv.  73  This  no  Protestant  will  grant  yee.  ci6so  Mil- 
ton Sonn.f  On  new  Forcers  Consc^  To .  .ricie  us  with  a  classic 
Hierarchy  Taught  ye  by  meer  A.  S.  and  Rotherford.  X667 
—  P.  L.  iL  840, 1 . .  shall . .  bring  ye  to  the  place.  X7ax  Ramsay 
Richy  h  Sandy  18  I'll  bear  ye  Company  for  Year  and  Day. 
(8x5  Scott  Guy  M.  xxii,  There's  saxpence  t'  ye  to  buy  haJf 
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a  mutcbkin.  x8ao  Bvron  Mar.  Fal.  v.  i.  198  Was  not  the 
place  of  Doge  sufficient  for  ye  ?  1817  Keble  Chr.  K,  2nd 
Sunday  Advent  vi,  Ye,  who  your  Lord's  commission  bear. 
His  way  of  mercy  to  prepare:  Angels  He  calls  ye.  X840 
Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  Ixxii,  'Go  thy  ways  with  him,  sir,' 
cried  the  sexton,  'and  Heaven  be  with  ye  both!'  X847 
Halliwkll  Diet.  (1889)  L  p.  xiv/i  I'd  soon  yarn  sura 
munney,  I  warrant  ye.  x866  Lytton  Lost  Tales  Miletus 
127  The  morrow's  sun  shall  light  ye  homeward  both. 
fb.   Used  redundantly  ('ethical  dative'),   Obs, 

1668  R.  L'EsTRANCE  Vis.  Quev.  (1708)  6  He  comes  ye 
laden  forsooth,  with  Letters  of  Recommendations.  X768 
Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  471  Hecannot  make  a  handsome 
bow,  nor  run  ye  ofl  an  elegant  period. 

Ilence  f  Ye  v.,  to  use  *  ye '  instead  of  *  thou  *  in 
addressing  a  single  person  :  cf.  Thou  z/.,  Ybet  v. 

X483  Cath.  Angl.  426/1  To  ;e,  vosare  jn  plurali  numero 
vos  vestrum  vel  tibi.  xsxo  Promp,  Parv.  537/2  (W.  de  W.) 
Yeyn  or  sey  ye,  voso. 

+  Te,  conj.  and  adv.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  se,  3-3  3©,  3 
Orm.  5a.  [OE.  ^^,  corresp.  in  use  to  OS.  ge,  gi{e, 
gia^  and/d,  OHG./2  ^nA  janh,  johy  jouh  (MHG. 
/a,  jochy  jouck')^  Goth,  jah^  And;  also,  too. 
je , , .  ^  (pT  and)  :  both  . . .  and  ;  as  well  ...  as. 

Beowu/f  1S64  Se  wi3  feond  ye  wi3  freond.  agoo  Cyne- 
WULF  Crist  847  ponne  herga  fruma  a;l>elinga  ord  eallum 
deme3  leofum  j;e  laSum  lean  a^fter  ryhte.  900-30  O.  E. 
Chron,  (Parker  MS.)  an.  835  [He]  t»aer  sefliemde  je  \>a. 
Walas  ge  l^a  Deniscan.  c  1000  Sax.  Lecchd,  II.  204  Her 
sint  tacn  aheardodre  lifre  %^  on  J^am  la;ppum  &  healocum  & 
filmenum.  c  1x75  Lamb.  Horn.  103  Deos  sunne  forded  eiSer 
ae  saule  « lichoma.  cxxaa  Ormin  846  He  turrnde  mikell 
folic  till  Godd  5a  lajwedd  folic,  5a  lasredd. 

•Ye,  obs.  dial,  form  of  Give  v. 

1788  Voc.  Forth  ff  Bargie  in  Trans.  R.  Irish  Acad.  II, 
34  Y^oure^  give  over,  cease. 

Ye :  see  Eye,  Yea;  graphic  var.  The,  Thee,  cf. 
Y(3). 

Tea (y^i)! flife.  (.r^.)  Vovi dial.  axAarch.  Forms: 
a.  I  see.  See,  se,  2-5  (6  Sc.)  ;}e,4-5  ^he,  4-6  jee, 
ye,  4-7  yee,  5  yhe,  6  je.  ^.  i  sea,  1-2  ia,  3-5 
5ea,  (also  6  Sc.)  5a,  4  yaa,  iaa,  Jla,  Jai,  4-5  Jaa, 
Jha,  ya,  yai,  5  yha,  yae,  5-  yea;  4  30,  ioo,  500, 
5  yoe»  5-7  yoo-  7-  3  Jei,  yai,  4-5  jey,  5  yei, 
jeyje.  8.  i  siee,  gi,  4  yie,  5  (6  Sc.)  Jie,  8  dial. 
yoy,  9  dial,  yi,  yigh.  e.  3  Jeoi,  Jul,  5  Joye. 
[An  affirmative  particle  having  forma  correspond- 
ing more  or  less  exactly  in  all  the  other  Teutonic 
languages:  OFris.  gl,  jl,  OS.  jd,  (M)LG.  ja, 
(M)Du.,  OHG.,  MHG.  ja,  jd,  (G.  ja\  ON.  ja, 
Goth,  ja,  jai,  all  derivable  ultimately  from  a 
primitive  Teut.  *ja,je,  which  has  undergone  modi- 
fication in  different  directions  as  the  result  of 
sentence  stress  or  emotional  emphasis. 

OE.  (WS.)  ^/a  combined  with  the  corresp.  An- 
glian i^  to  produce  the  ME.  type  )e{e,  ye[e;  the 
Northumb.  development  of  the  Anglian  form,  ^!e, 
ll  (cf.  Northumb.  *sclep,  sclp  =WS.  sc/ap  Sheep), 
gave  a  ME.  type  jie,  continued  in  mod.  north,  dial, 
in  yi,  yigh,  yoi.  In  later  WS.  the  falling  diph- 
thong of  f^ia  became  a  rising  one,  icA,  id,  whence 
arose  southern  jo  and  northern  ja  (but  cf.  ON.jd). 
In  other  respects  the  phonology  of  the  English 
forms  is  obscure.  The  modern  standard  spelling 
yea  and  pronunciation  (y^)  show  arrested  develop- 
ment of  the  vowel,  but  the  pronunciation  (yf)  is 
current  locally.  ME.  jci,  )ey,  jeyje  seem  to  point 
back  to  a  doubled  form  *)eje.  The  «-forms  )ui,  joi 
constitute  a  distinct  southern  type,  with  possibly 
a  modern  representative  in  Hampshire  ^?]f/i.] 

A  word  used  to  express  affirmation  or  assent :  now 
ordinarily  replaced  by  Yes. 

1.  As  simple  affirmative,  in  answer  to  a  question 
not  involving  a  negative  :  =  Yes  i. 

For  the  distinction  formerly  observed  between  ^f a  and  ^ff, 
see  Nay  adv\  1  and  Yes  2. 

In  ME.  ie  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  pronoun  re. 
peating  the  pronominal  subj.  of  the  question  (see  quots. 
from  Ancren  RiwU,  01225,  and  cf.  the  iirst  quot.  from  the 
same  text  in  i  c). 

731  Vt/eXiK  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  ii,  *  Dicito,*  inquiens,  *  aliquod 
verbum,  dicito  Gse  \(XE.  iransl.  (cqoo)  cweo  nu  s^e],'  quod 
est,  lingua  Anglorum,  verbum  adhrmandi  et  consentiendi, 
id  est,  etiam.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xxi.  15  t*a  cwseS  se 
hslend.. Simon  iohannis  lufast  3u  me  swiSor  Vaenne  3as; 
He  cwffi3  to  him,  jea  [Liftd.  &  Rushiv.  gee]  drihten  l>u 
wast  t>a:t  ic  Jie  lufi^e.  c  1000  >Elfric  Gen.  xxvii.  24  Eart 
J>u  Esau  min  sunu?  And  he  cwae<S :  la  leof,  ic  hit  eom. 
c  X17S  Lamb.  Horn,  47  Is  hit  god  for  to  hiheren  godes 
weordes  and  heom  athalden  ?  ;e  fuliwis.  c  ixoo  Ormin  4452 
Ma;?  ani;  mann  slan  oJ>err  mann  &  cwellenn  himm  wif  Jj 
herrte  ?  5a  full  wel  se5;t>  t>att  Latin  boc  a  xaag  Si.  Marker. 
4  Hwet  godd  heiestu  ant  hersumest?  Ich  heie  q3  ha  godd 
feder. . .  ^e  (see  sense  4]  q3  he  hide,  ieuestu  ant  luuest  him  t>e 
reowSfulliche  deide.  .on  rode?  Vai  quo3  hea  aizt^Ancr. 
R.  52  Is  hit  nu  so  ouer  vuel  uor  te  toten  utward  ?  5e  hit. 
Ibid.  408  Mei  ich  preouen  ou  Ms?  ?e  ich  siUerliche.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  772  *  And  wenis  t>ou  bat  it  be  sua  Sum  he  has 
saidyow?'  *certes,ya!'  £-1330 /^/(Jr/« -5- /•/.  (1857)  598  5he 
ne  answerede  nai  ne  ?o.  c  1350  lyiil.  Palerne  268  '  What"? 
sone',  seide  be  couherde  'seidestow  i  was  here?'  '  ^a,  sire, 
sertes*,  seide  be  child.  CX380  Sir  Ferumb.  1575  'Wolleb 
3e  50U  defende  ouber  5e  wolleb  flen  ? '  '  5ea,  so  god  me 
mende.'  c  14x0  Avcnv.  Arth.  xxiv,  Gauan  asshes,  '  Is  hit 
soe  ? '  To  tother  kny^t  grauntus,  5oe.  c  1440  Geiterydes  294 
His  moder.  .Askyd  medeyn  if  she  hadde  done  wele  And  she 
seid  yae.    a  1450  Myrc  Par,  Pr.  69  Belevest  thowe  fully 
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alle  the  pryncipalle  articles  of  the  Fcithe,.?  The  Sike  per- 
sone  answerethe,  Yee.  <z  1466  Gregory  Chron.  in  Hist, 
Coll.  at.  Land.  (Camden)  165  '  Yf  ye  holde  you  welle 
plesyd..say  you  nowe,  ye  ! '..And  thenne  alle  the  pepylle 
cryde  with  00  voyce,  '  Ye  I  ye  !'  c  1470  Henrv  IVallnce  iv. 
364  At  him  he  speryt,  all  Scottis  gyff  thai  be.  Wallace  said 
'5a  '.  c  igoo  Lancelot  2843  '  Madem,  if  she  remembir,  so  it 
was  The  red  knycht,.That  wencust  al  ...' 5ha,' quod  the 
qwen,  'rycht  well  remembir  1'.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems 
xlii.  15,  I  said,  '  Is  this  5our  gouirnance,  To  tak  men  for 
thair  hiking  heir?'  Bewty  sayis,  '  53*  schir  *.  1526  Tindale 
Matt.  xiii.  51  Jesus  sayde  vnto  them;  have  ye  vnderstonde 
all  these  thyiiges  :  they  sayde,  ye  syr.  a  1553  Udall  Roy- 
ster  I).  III.  iii.  (Arb.)  46  E.  Roysier.  Trowest  thou  so? 
M,  Mery.  Ye  plain.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  i\\.  ii.  2  Rich, 
Barkloughly  Castle  call  you  this  at  hand?  An.  Yea,  my 
l#ord.  i6oa  Contention  betw.  Liberalitie  ^  Prodigalitie  li. 
iii.  (Malone  Soc.)  345  Ka«.,.What,  still  so  hastily?  Ten. 
Yoo  by  gisse,  sir,  tis  high  time.  x6ii  W.  Adams  Let.  in 
Rundali  Mem.  Japon  (Hakl.  Soc.)  39  He  asked  whether  our 
countrey  had  warres  ?  I  answered  him  yea.  1796  Pegge 
Derbicisms  (^.jyS).^  86  Yoy^  yes,  from  ^f  a  or  ay  rather  than 
yes.  1859  Tennyson  Marr.  Geraint  688  '  Look  on  it,  child, 
and  tell  me  if  ye  know  it.'  And  Enid  . .  answer'd,  *  Yea, 
I  know  it'.  1865' Artemus  Ward' /)^/>  Bk.,Shakers^)\^n 
we  broke  up,  sez  I,  *  my  pretty  dears,  ear  I  go  you  hav  no 
objections,  hav  you,  to  a  innersent  kiss  at  partm  ? '  '  Yay/ 
thay  sed.  1909  K.  D.  Wiggin  Susanna  ^  Sue  i.  13  [Shaker 
Eldress  loq.]  *  Yee,  yee  1  I  remember  well !'  {footnote  Yea 
is  always  thus  pronounced  among  the  Shakers.] 

b.  Kxpressing  assent  to  a  statement,  command, 
etc. :  e  Yes  3.     (See  also  4.) 

a  1000  Colloq.  Allfric  in  Wr.-Wulcker  p6  M.  And  manise 
fcda)>  |7a  jetemodon  ofer  sumor  J^aet  eft  hig  habban  ?;earuwe. 
A.  3ea  swa  big  dol>.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1246  '  Sun/  he  said, 
'  J>ou  most  now  ga  To  paradis  l^at  1  com  fra.'.  .'Yai,  sir,  wist 
i  wyderward  pat  tat  vncuth  centre  ware.'  a  1330  Otuel  303 
'Euele  mote  he  Jjriue  &  («,  pat  ferst  faille^)  of  me  &  te.'  '?e 
leue  ;a*  quaj>  otuwel  t>o.  « 1375  *Joseph  Arim.  170,  *I 
trouwe  pat  beo  \>\  sone  '  hi  losaphe  he  seide.  '  je,  sire,  so  he 
is.  ciAiz  HoccLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  2979  'Ye  shul  vnto  me 
swere  pe  lawes  kepe  til  I  agayn  come,  ..to  which  Jwi  gan 
answere,  'Jee,  5ee,  man,  jeeT'  1533  Coverdale  'Josh.  xxiv. 
22  Ye  are  witnesses  ouer  youre  selues,  that  ye  haue  chosen 
you  the  Lorde,  to  seruehim.  And  they  sayde:  Yee.  1599 
Shaks.  Much  Ado  11,  ii.  3  loh.  It  is  so,  the  Count  Claudio 
shal  marry  the  daughter  of  I.^onato.  Bora.  Yea  my  Lord, 
but  I  can  crosse  it.     1859  Tennyson  Geraint  ^  Enid  757 

*  Then,  Enid,  shall  you  ride  Behind  me.*  '  Yea,  said  Enid, 

*  let  us  go* 

c.  Rarely  in  answer  to  a  negative  question  {phi, : 
—  Yes  2  a),  or  in  contradiction  of  a  negative  state- 
ment (now  dial. :  —  Yes  2  b). 

a  1000  Collog.  Mlfric  in  Wr.-Wulcker  92  M.  Ne  canst Jm 
huntian  buton  mid  nettum?  V.  5ca  butan  nettum  huntian 
ic  maej.  a  1223  Ancr.  R,  334  Nis  nout,  cwe6  he,  God  so 
grim  ase  50  him  uore  makieS.  No,  he  seiS,  Dauid, 
auihe  [AfS,  T.  seoi  he,  MS.  C.  geihe],  and  seiS  Jjenne 
hwareuore.  Ibit/,  392  Ne  muhte  he  mid  lesse  grcf  habben 
ared  us  ?  5^  siker  [v.rr.  guse  I  wis,  5es  I  wis],  ful  lihlliche. 
1382  Wyclif  Matt.  xvii.  23  Thei..seiden  to  hym,  5oure 
maister  payeth  nat  tribute?  And  he  seith,  5he  U388  5his]. 
1423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  Ixviii,  Quhare[un]to  lyve  1  langer? 
Wofullest  wicht,  and  subject  vnto  peyne ;  Of  peyne  ?  no : 
god  wote,  5a,  1876  Wauch  Chimney  Corner  (1879)  149 
'This  is  th' house  isn't  it,  Matty?'  *  Yigh.  We're  just  r 
time.'    1886  CuNLiFFE  Gloss.  R ochdale-w.- Rossendale  Wds. 

*  Phr.^  37.  .is. .a  negative  [answer]  to  a  statement,  as, 

*  You  have  not  been  at  home  to-day,  to  which  *yi '  means 
that  the  statement  made  is  untrue. 

d.  To  say  yea :  to  answer  in  the  affirnmtive ; 
hence,  to  give  assent. 

cnoo  0.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  D.)  an.  1067  Se  kyng  befealh 
?;eorne  hire  breSer  o3  jwet  he  cwae3  ia  wi3.  c  1300  Beket  36 
This  Gilbert  seide  je.  1390  Gower  Conf.  I.  z88  And  to  the 
kniht  sche  seide;  *Yee.'  1:1400  Apol.  Loll.  29  To  a  ferme 
.  .oilier  5ie  or  nay.  c  1440  Generydes  3164  They  praed  them 
to  say  In  all  this  mater  playnly  ye  or  nay,  1513  Dolglas 
Janets  I.  Prol.  93  Nocht  fullie  grantand,  nor  anis  sayand 
5e.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  128  A  folkemot  was  an 
assembly  of  people  to  say  yea  or  nay  to  that  which  should 
be  declared  vnto  them.  1683  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  73  All 
yee  that  are  willing  yt  the  last  proposition  should  stand  so 
as  it  is,  see  yee. 

f  e.  Standing  for  an  affirmative  dependent  clause 
after  a  verb  of  saying  or  believing :   «=  Yes  5.  Obs. 

C1375  Cursor  M.  772  (Fairf.)  And  wenis  l>ou  J>at  hit  is 
squa  ?  Certis,  ho  sayde  I  traw  ya  {v.rr.  5a,  ge].  1397  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  III.  379/1,  I  trowe  rather  5e  than  nay.  c  1489  Cax- 
ton Sonnes  ofAymon  xxiv.  511  Alas,  doo  ihey  not  remembre 
me,  I  byleve  better  ye  than  nay.  c  1500  Mclusiue  263  Yf 
they  swere  ye  they  are  your  enemyes  and  to  the  contrary, 
yf  they  swere  that  noo. 

f  L  Yea  or  no,  after  whether ^  in  an  alternative 
dependent  question  =  *  whether  .  ,  or  not '.  So  in 
an  alternative  dependent  clause,  as  7vouI(i  I  yea  tn" 
no  —  *  whether  I  would  or  not  *.  Obs. 

1315  in  Leadam  Sel.Cases  StarCJuimber  (Selden  Soc.) II. 
93  To  the  Interrogatory  Whethir  thei  had  this  by  the  Comen 
assent  ye  or  noo  (etc.  j.  c  1540  B.  N.  C.  (Oxf.)  Munim.  27. 112 
(MS.)  Whether  T.  S.  was  cosyn  and  heire  of  [A.  B.],  ye  or 
naye,  he  knoweth  not.  1577  Breton  Floorish  upon  Fancie 
Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  7/1  Would  1  ye  or  no,  I  learnd  some  of 
his  raging  rules.  1670  in  Extr.  St.  Paiers  rel.  Friends  Ser. 
IV.  (1913)  313  In  that  time  I  shall  tell  thee  whether  I  shall 
make  them  yea  or  no.  1727  De  Foe  Hist.  Appat.  iv.  (1840) 
30  Whether  they  really  do  converse  familiarly  with  us, 
yea  or  no  ? 

t2.  Used  as  an  ordinary  adverb  directly  quali- 
fying a  clause  or  word  :  Even  ;  truly,  verily.  Obs. 

In  the  Lindisfarne  and  Rushworth  glosses  on  the  Gospels 
it  f req.  renders  L.  etiam,  jam  —  sSdlice,  witodlice. 

C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  xiii.  22  Ad  seducendos  si pdest 
fieri  etiam  electos,  to  gesuicanne  jif  maege  wosa  gee  3a 
jecoreno.  Ibid.  John  xvi.  3a  Ecce  uenit  hora  et  iam  uenit^ 
heono  cuom  Sio  tid  ^  see  cuom   [marg^.  51  nu  ctunmen  ^ 
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Ruskw.  &  ?;«  comonl.  c  1*50  Hymn  in  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
App.  258  Iherd  5e  beo  )>in  hoH  nome  in  heouene  &  in  eorjre. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  13050  pou  luues  hir  yaa  again  ^i  Hue. 
1387  Trevisa  /liffden  (Rolls)  VII.  129  pe  kyng.  .forbeed  bat 
any  schulde  selie  hym  woode  5e  [L.  £iiam]  forto  se^^e  his 
mete  and  vitailles  wi|?.  1388  Wyclif  Prov.  xiv.  20  A  pore 
man  schal  be  hateful,  ^he  [Vulg.  ettam],  to  his  nei^bore. 
c  1460  ll^isdoin  895  in  Macro  Plays  64  Schulde  we  leve  J>is 
lyue,  ya  whowe,  We  may  a-mende  wen  we  be  sage.  1581 
A.  Hall  Iliad  ni.  58  Helene-.did  him  earnestly  behold, 
and  swelling  yea  with  wrath  [etc.]. 

3.  Used  to  introduce  a  statement,  phrase,  or  word, 
stronger  or  more  emphatic  than  that  immediately 
preceding:    = 'indeed*;  *andmore';   =  Ye3  4. 

Often  practically  coinciding  with  Nay  adv^^  5,  which  how- 
ever properly  expresses  the  contrast  in  degree  between  the 
statements,  etc,  whereas  yea  expresses  their  identity  in 
substance. 

a  \^Q  Ureisitn  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  185  He  openeJ»  swa  |>e 
moder  hire  earmes  hire  leoue  child  for  to  cluppen,  ^e  soj^es. 
lag?  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  4797  Seint  patric  was  pere  monek  & 
suppe  abbot  \>ex  5e  ar  seint  austin  come  mo  |>en  an  hundred 
^er.  13.. _  Cursor  Af.  19752  (Edin.)  He  fande  a  man  unfere 
In  parlesie  gia  a^te  jier.  13..  in  Pol.  Rel.  ^  L,  Poems 
(1903)  261  pou  l>eng  wel  on  ^se  Jjinges  yie,  wat  ton  art,  & 
wat  tou  were.  ^1375  Sc.  Leg-  Saints  xxvii.  {Machor)  153 
pai  . .  loy  mad,  ^ey,  mare  pan  ma  nemmyt  be.  c  1380 
WycLiF  IVks.  (1880)  10  pei  seyn  )>zt  an  het>ene  philosofre.. 
is  wittiere  and  trewere  t>an  almy^ti  god,  5e  ).'at  god  is  fals  and 
afole.  a  1533  Ld.  Berneks  //«^«cxlix.565, 1  had  rather  haue 
lost  .iiti.  of  my  best  cit yes,  ye  and  all  niycountre.  .destroyed. 
1533  Gau  Richt  Vay  38  Giff  we  be  the  barnis  of  God  thane 
ar  we  alsua  heritours,  ^ei  heritours  of  God.  1570  Lyly 
Euphues  (Arb.)  106  How  wantonly,  yea,  and  how  willingly 
haue  we  abused  our  golden  time,  1605  Camden  Rem.  3  As 
that  the  true  Christian  Religion  was  planted  heere  most 
auntiently  by  loseph  of  Arimathia, ..yea  by  saint  Peter, 
and  saint  Paul.^  c  x6«>  A.  Hume  Brit,  TongTte  {.\Z6s)  14  We 
see,  not  onelie  in  our  idiom,  but  in  the  latinalsoe,  one  sym. 
bol  to  have  sundrie  soundes,  ye,  and  that  in  one  word ;  as 
lego,  legis.  1671  Milton/*.  R.  i,  117  Regents  and  Poten- 
tates, and  Kings,  yea  gods,  Of  many  a  pleasant  Realm. 
1690  W.Walker  Idiomat.  Anglo-Lat.  Pref,  3,  I  did  not 
always  particularly  quote  the  place  of  my  author..;  yea 
sometimes  I  did  not  so  much  as  set  down  my  author  at 
all.  1786  Wesley  JmL  3  May,  Some  of  them  use  improper. 
yea,  indecent,  expres-iions  in  prayer.  18x3  Shelley  Q.  Afao 
II.  J30  Those  Pyramids  shall  fall  I  Yea  !  not  a  stone  shall 
stand  to  tell  The  spot  whereon  they  stood  1  1859  Tennyson 
Marr.  Geraint  704,  I .  .kept  it  for  a  sweet  surprise  at  mora. 
Yea,  truly  is  it  not  a  sweet  surprise? 

4.  Introducing  a  question  or  remark  in  reply  to 
a  statement,  etc.,  expressing  either  vague  assent  or 
(more  commonly)  opposition  or  objectioa:  =  *  In- 
deed?'; 'Weir,  'well  then'. 

a  XM5  [see  sense  i].  ^  i>3p  Kali  Meid.  25  Nu  J>u  art 
iwedded,  &  of  se  heh  se  lahe  iiiht. . .  5ei  nu,  hwat  frut,  &  for 
hwucb  l^irig  meast  hit  is?  X377  Lancl.  P.  PL  B.  xi.  33 
'  ?ee,  recche  be  neuere,' quou  recchelesnes.  ciA^oChron. 
y Hod, ^257  'W*  childerose  vp, and alyue beys'... '  5e',quod 
be  kyng, '  he  nasnot  dede  )>o,  y- wys. '  '  5eysse,  for  god ',  (juod 
pe  knv^t,  'dede  he  was  &  his  body  golde.'  *  Joye,  sire', 
quod  pe  archebisshop . . ,  *  Mony  grcttc  meraclc  pis  inayden 
has  do,*  '  5e»  syre  archebysshop,  nolde  ^jou  J>y  ciappe  I  For 
y  ?eue  no  by-leue  Jwrta'  c  1475  Rai//  Coilyar  376  *  Hald 
^ow  fra  the  Court,  for  ocht  that  may  be ;  ^one  man  that 
thow  outrayd  Is  not  sa  simpill  as  he  said..'  '^ea,  Dame, 
haue  nane  dreid  of  my  lyfe  to  day.'  c  r^o  Skelton  Mag- 
nyf.  94a  /•■«»«... They  fell  a  chydynge  With  Crafty  Conuay- 
aunce.  Cou,  Ab.  Ye,  dydthey  so?  1535  Coverdalb  Gen. 
iii.  I  The  serpent.. sayde  vnto  the  woman:  Yee,  hath  God 
sayde  in  dede:  Ye  shall  not  eate  of  all  maner  trees  in  the 
garden?  X590  Shaks.  Mids,  T/.  ui.  \\.  411  Rob.  Come, 
recreant. . .  Dem,  Yea,  art  thou  there  ?  1605  —  Lear  i.  iv. 
326  (Qo.)  Yea,  is  it  come  to  this?  xSgo  Tknnyson  Geraint 
^  Enid  laS  'Yonder  comes  a  knight.'..' Yea,  but  one? 
Wait  here,  and  when  he  passes  fall  upon  him. 

f  b.  As  a  mere  introductory  interjection,  empha- 
sizing the  statement  following,   Obs, 

a  145a  Le  Morte  Artk.  1626  Kynge  Arthur  than  loude 
spake  A-monge  hys  knyghtis  to  the  queue  :  '  ^a,  yonder  is 
iauncelot  du  lake,  Yiff  I  hym  euyr  with  sygbt  haue  sene.' 
B.  as  sb, 
L  An  utterance  of  the  word  '  yea ' ;  an  affirma- 
tive reply  or  statement ;  an  expression  of  assent. 
(Usually  opposed  to  nay  or  no'.  see  also  3.) 

iu8  Aiem.  Ripon  (Surtecs)  I.  53  Credendi.  .per  suum  na 
vel  suum  ya.  0x400  Cristene-tnou  ^  Jew  125  in  Minor 
Poems /r.  Verrton  MS.  488  01>er  a  nay,  or  A  5a  ?  Soone  tel 
l>ou  me  swa.  c  X4&)  Hknrvsom  Orpheus  ^  Eurydice  574 
(Bann.  MS.)  Thingis..TiU  je  or  na  ciuhilk  ar  indefferent. 
1500-S0  Dunbar  Poems  xv.  36  Sum  micht  half  )e,  with  littill 
cure,  ITiat  hes  oft  nay,  with  grit  labour.  1534  Tindale 
James  v.  12  Sweare  not. . .  Let  youre  ye  he  ye,  and  youre 
naye  naye.  1578  H.  Wotton  Courtlie  Controv.  230  Take 
pitie  of  him  which  attendeth  life  or  death  of  your  yea  or 
nay.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  413  My  wolng  minde  shall 
be  exprest  In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersie  noes.  x6xi  in 
soth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  \.  538  Their  No  should 
be  as  welcome  unto  him  as  their  Yea.  1714  tr.  youtePs 
yrnl.  Voy.  Mexico  (1719)  34  We  obscrv'd  that  their  Yea 
consisted  in  a  Cry,  fetch'd  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Throat. 
x8ia  Jkffersos  iVrit.  (1830)  IV.  178  Their  nay  is  the  yea 
of  truth,  and  it»  best  test.  1846  Trench  Mirac.  xxxiii. 
(1862)  473  Not  seldom  He  gives  even  in  the  very  act  of 
seeming  to  deny ;  his  Nay  proving  indeed  a  veiled  Yea. 

b.  More  vaguely:  Affirmation,  assurance,  cer- 
tainty, absolute  truth;  a  positive  statement  or 
principle. 

138*  WYCLir  »  Cor.  L  x8  For  oure  word  the  which  was  at 
50U,  ther  is  not  in  it  is  \v.rr.  ^ea,  5he]  and  nay  fVuIg.  est  et 
non\  but  in  it  is  is,  that  is,  treuthe.  i5a6Tmi>ALK  tCor.  L 
19-20  Goddis  Sonne  Jesus  Christ,  .was  not  ye  and  naye:  but 
in  hym  it  wa$  ye.  For  alt  the  promises  of  God,  in  hym  are 
ye  I1881  R.  V.  in  him  is  yea.  For  how  many  soever  be  the 
promises  of  Godi  in  him  is  the  yea] :  and  are  in  hym  Amen. 


1831  Carlvle  Sart.  Res.  11.  ix,  Love  God.  This  is  the 
Kverlasting  Yea,  wherein  all  contradiction  is  solved, 

2.  An  affirmative  vote  ;  a  person  who  votes  in  the 
affirmative ;  usually//.,  opposed  to  nays  (or  noes). 

Still  in  use  in  the  U.  S.  Congress.  Cf.  Ave, 
1657  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  II.  58  After  a  short  debate. . 
the  House  was  divided.  The  yeas  went  forth.  1706  Heakne 
Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  203  'Twas  carried  in  ye  Affirmative  Ytas 
lit,  Noes  71.  X781  Hatsell  Prec.  Proc.  Ho,  Comm.  (1796) 
11.  106  note.  If  tliis  question  for  adjournment  takes  place 
before  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  there  is  a  division 
upon  it,  the  Yeas  go  forth ;  if  after  four  o'clock,  the  Noes, 
1789  Massachusetts  Spy  1^  Jan. 3/2, 197  Members  present — 
Yeas  loi.  1838  Congr.  Globe  24  Dec.  33/1  Mr.  Tiilinghast 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  ordered.  1888 
Brvce  Amer.  Commtv.  xiii.  I,  176  If  one  fifth  of  a  quorum 
demand  a  call  of  yeas  and  nays,  this  is  taken, 

3.  Yea  and  nay  (or  no) :  positive  and  negative 
statement  (or  command)  ;  affirmation  and  denial 
(or  injunction  and  prohibition)  ;  sometimes,  alter- 
nate affirmation  and  denial,  vacillating  statement, 
shilly-shallying.     Also  allrib,  (see  C.  below). 

1382  Wyclif  2  Cor.  1. 17  Is  and  not,  or  ^he  and  nay,  X387 
Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  297  He  folwede  J>e  kynges 
wille  and  his  ^ee  \v.  r,  ^he]  and  nay  in  al  manere  wise.  I5>6 
Tindale  2  Cor.  i.  18  Oure  preachynge  vnto  you,  was  not  ye 
and  naye.  X540  Palsgr.  Acolastus  Declar.  Names  b  4,  To 
flatter  hym,  and  holde  him  vp  with  ye  and  nay.  1598 
Shaks.  Merry  IV,  i.  iv.  99  The  very  yea,  &  the  no  is,  y" 
French  Doctor  my  Master  [etc.].  1720  Prior  Conversation 
34  These  two  went  on,  With  yea  and  nay,  and  pro  and  con, 
x886  RusKiN  Prseterita  II.  i.  27  There  had  been  a  good  deal 
of  dealers*  yea  and  nay  about  it.  19x3  H.  Brown  Our 
Renaissance  ii.  (1918)  56  Beyond  yea  or  nay  be  inspired  the 
greatest  of  all  philosophers. 

b.  By  yea  ami  nay  (or  no)  :  a  formula  of  asse- 
veration in  the  form  of,  and  substituted  for,  an 
oath  (cf.  Matt,  v,  34-37).  ?  Ohs, 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  1.  i.  54  Longa.  You  swore  to  that 
Berowne,  and  to  the  rest.  Beroiv.  By  yea  and  nay  sir, 
than  I  swore  in  iest.  XS98  —  Merry  /K  i.  i,  88.  [x64x 
Bkomb  Jotnall  Crew  \.  (1652)  C3,  By  yea-cock  and  nay- 
cock  The  Fields  will  afford  us  a  Hedge  or  a  Hay-cock.] 
1661  W.  N.  etc.  Merry  Drollery  i.  2  b,  He  swore  by  yea  and 
nay  He  would  have  no  denial.  i68a  Mrs.  Behn  False  Count 
Prol.  A  ij  b,  By  Yea  and  Nay,  shee'U  throw  her  self  on  you. 
X828  Craven  Gloss,  s.  v.,  *  By  fair  yea  and  nay,'  by  a  solemn 
affirmation,  a  1839  Praed  Charades  4-  Enigmas  xvii.  But 
still  the  Lady  shook  her  head,  And  swore  by  yea  and  nay. 

C.  Comb,  Yea-and-nay  a,  [attrib,  use  of 
phrase :  see  B.  3],  {a)  whose  *  commimication '  is 

*  yen,  yea,  nay,  nay ' ;  spec.  "^ yea- ami-nay  nian^  a 
quaker  ;  (^)  of  indefinite  or  indeterminate  character, 
'neither  one  thing  nor  another',  ambiguous;  {/) 
disposed  to  assent  or  deny  indifferently  or  according 
to  expediency;  hesitating,  vacillating,  undecided; 
also  sb,  a  Quaker;  hence  yea-and-nay isk  adj. 
{nonce-wd.)  in  sense  {b)  ;  yea-forsootb<z.,  addicted 
to  saying  *yea  forsooth'  in  the  way  of  superficial 
assent;  yea-nay  a,  =  yea-and-nay \  yea-say  v. 
[after  Nat-say  v.\  inlr,  to  say  *  yea  ',  to  assent ; 
trans,  to  assent  to ;  yea-word,  a  word  of  assent. 

1656  Flecknok  Diarium  35  Above  all  of  your  *yea  and 
nay  Man,  take  especial  heed  I  pray.  X678  {.title)  A  Yea  and 
Nay  Almanack  for  the  people  call'd  Quakers,  a  1700  B.  £. 
Diet,  Cant.  Crew,  Yea  and  Nay,Men,  Quakers.  1775 
Mms.  D'Arblay  Early  Diary  Tan.  (1889)  II.  9  He  was 
a  yea  and  nay  man  not  worth  remembering.  178X  C. 
Johnston  Hist.  J.  Juniper  I.  81  One  of  your  water-gruel, 
yea-and-nay  good  boys.  1807  Antid.  Miseries  Hum.  Life 
4  They  were  Yeas  and  Nays.  'What's  that?'  said  I.  .. 

*  O  quack,  quack  I  suppose ',  said  the  squire.  x8a8  L.  Hunt 
Ld.  Byron  etc.  I.  309  Shelley. .had  only  to  become  a  yea 
and  nay  man  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  Sussex.  1865  Anne  Manning  Bel/orest  I. 
200,  I  hate  yea-and-nay  persons  that  don't  care,  and  leave 
it  to  you.  XQOo  M.  Hewlett  {titW)  The  Life  and  Death 
of  Richard  Yea-and-Nay.  X777  Mmk.  D'Arblay  Early 
Diary  July  (1889)  H.  203  Our  journey  proved  very  *yea 
and  nayisn.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen,  IV,  r.  li.  41^  A  Rascally- 
*yea*forsooth-knaue,  to  heare  a  Gentleman  in  hand,  and 
then  stand  vpon  Security,  X847  Mrs.  Gore  Castles  in 
AiriW,  The  executor  was  an  infirm  "yea-nay  old  gentleman. 
x8s6  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  vin.  ii.  (i860)  II.  279  note'^, 
It  was  indeed  no  time  for  compliment — for  hesitant,  yea- 
nay  utterance  upon  the  question.  1875  Morris  ^neids 
VII.  615  Whom  all  men  follow  straight.  The  while  their 
brazen  *yea-saying  the  griding  trumpets  blare.  Ibid.  xii. 
841  And  yea-saying  she  bowed.  1887  —  Odyss,  xiii.  47  So 
he  ^pake ;  and  all  yea-said  him  and  bade  the  thing  to  be. 
ax86i  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm.  \  Eng.  (1864)  III.  82  Nor  did 
any  bashfulness  real  or  conventional,  delay  his  *yca-word. 

Tea,  V.     [f.  prec]     intr,  (or  with  W) :  To  say 

*  yea ' ;  to  reply  affirmatively :  opp.  to  Nat  v.  2  b, 
1598  Bp.  Hall  ^a/.  VI.  \.  82  No  more  smell-feast  Vitellio.. 

loues  him  in  his  maw,  loaths  in  his  heart,  Yet  soothes,  and 
yeas,  and  Nayes  on  eyther  part.  X657  J.  Goodwin  Triers 
Triedb  Such  as  will  swallow  their  camels,  and  yea  it,  and 
nay  it,  with  .them  from  the  one  end  of  their  faith  unto  the 
other.  1679  Establ  Test  23  A..  Jesuit,  .can  thou  and  thee, 
and  yea  and  nay,  as  well  as  the  best  of  them  \sc.  Quakers]. 
Yead,  obs.  form  of  Eyed, 

1598  Q.  Ei.iz.  Plutarch  134  Thie  yead  men, 

Yead,  dial,  form  of  Head  sb, 

1746  Exmoor  Scolding  (E.  D.  S.)  97  Chell  make  thy  Yead 
addle.   1B64TKNNVSON  MtM.  ^rtr/«*r  v,  A  bummin  awaay 

loikea  buzzaid-clock  ower  my  yead. 

Yead(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Go  :  see  Yode. 

Yeaf,  obs.  pa.t.  of  Givb.  Yeaghe,  obs.  f. 
Yacht.  Yeal,  dial,  form  of  Ale.  Yeald :  see 
Guild,  Old,  Ybld,  Yield. 


Yealdon,  var.  Elding  1,  fuel. 
1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xlv,Take  awa  yealdon,  take  awa  low. 
Yeale,  obs.  form  of  Eel. 

a  i6as  in  Engl.  Hist,  Rev.  Jan.  (1915)  25  Some  of  the 
yeales  oeing  worth  -zs.  a  peece. 

Yeale,  obs.  form  of  Yale. 

Yea-ling.  .SV.  Also  8  eeldin,  9  yeildin,  yee- 
lin',  eelin,  [?For  *even  eilding,  one  of  even  eild 
(Eld  sb^  or  equal  age  with  another.  Cf.  evineld^ 
evin  eild  <=  contemporary  in  Douglas  Ain.  ill.  xii, 
42.]     A  contemporary  in  age.     Also  attrib. 

17*8  Ramsav  Phoenix  and  Oivl  vi,  You,  a  Species  by 
your  sell,  Near  Eeldins  with  the  Sun  your  God.  X787  Burns 
Brigs  0/  Ayr  150  My  dear-remember 'd,  ancient  yealings. 
1804  Cou  PER  Mact^uldrochiana  i.  xvi,  His  bonny,  various, 
yeelin'  frien's.     x8o8  Jamieson,  Yeildins^  Yealings, 

Yealk,  obs.  form  of  Yolk. 

Yeallow,  yealow,  obs.  ff.  Yellow, 

Yealte,  obs.  var.  Yelt. 

+  Yean,  J"^.  Obs,  Also  5  5eeene,  5e(e)ne,  yene, 
e(e)ne,  yn.  [app.  f.  next.]  A  young  lamb, 
yeanling. 

X408  Wycl.  Bible  Ps.  cxliii.  13  (MS.  Fairf.  2)  pe  sheep  of 
hem  ben  wp  jeeene  \v.rr.  5ene,  ^eene,  ene,  eene,  yn].  Ibid. 
Isa.  xl.  II  He  shal  here  sheep  wi|j  eene  ej>er  w|>  loinbe  ]y).rr. 
yene,  ene]. 

a  i65oin  J.  E.  T.Rogers  Hist.  Agriculture  ^  Prices  {i^fi 
V.  341  [Besides  the  general  names  of  sheep,  ewes,  rams, 
wethers  or  muttons,  and  lambs,  I  find  tups,  tegs,  yeans,., 
crones  and  hoggsj. 

Yean  (y/h),  v.  Now  arch,  and  dial.  Forms : 
4  ^ene,  6  yene,  6-7  yeane,  6  -  yean.  [?  OE, 
*iet!aniajty  related  to  get^an  '  feta  *,  pregnant :  see 
Y-  and  Ean  z/.] 

1.  trans.  Of  a  ewe :  To  bring  forth  (a  lamb) ; 
also  said  of  goats  and  occas.  other  beasts. 

X387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  3(03  Alle  Jje  splekked  lam- 
berne  and  kedes  )int  schulden  be  i-^ened.  a  1513  Fabvan 
Chron.  vt  1.(1811)  368  A  lambe  wasyenyd,hauynge.ii.  perfyte 
bodyes.  X5a3  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  37  An  ewe  goth  with 
lambe  .xx.  wekes,  and  shall  yeane  her  lambe  in  the  .xxi. 
weke.  x6os  Willet  Hexapla  Gen.  319  There  is  a  riuer  in 
Assyria,  .which  causeth  the  sheepe  that  drinke  thereof  to 
yeane  blacke  lambes,  1644  Quarles  Sheph.  Orac.  vii, 
I'hey'l  conspire  To  yeane  their  jolly  lambs  within  thy  cot. 
X759  R.  Brown  Compl.  Parmer  32  'Ihe  ewes  yean  the 
polled  lamb  with  the  least  danger.  1800  Wordsw.  Pet 
Lamb  30  The  dam  that  did  thee  yean  Upon  the  mountain- 
tops,  x8o6  SouTHEY  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  51  To  record  the 
day  and  hour  when  a  sheepdied,  a  Iamb  was  yeaned,  or  one 
of  the  flock  stolen.  i86a  Trench  Poems,  Vis.  Tusculum 
15  Watching  the  white  goats.. their  young  Tending,  new 
yeaned.  187X  R.  Ellis  tr.  Catullus  Ixiv.  154  What  grim 
lioness  yeaned  thee,  aneath  what  lock's  desolation? 
b.  Jig.  To  produce,  give  birth  to. 

X598  Mabston  Sco.  0/  Villanie  vi.  39  Yon's  one  hath 
yean'd  a  fearefull  prodigie.  1847  Emerson  Poems,  Wood 
Notes  II,  Trenchant  time  behoves  to  hurry  All  to  yean  and 
all  to  bury. 

2.  intr.  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a  sheep. 

3548  Elyot,  Adasia,  an  olde  yewe,  whiche  hath  lately 
yeaned  or  had  a  lambe.  1565  Stapleton  Fortr.  Faith  99 
Like  an  ewe  when  she  is  yeaning  and  wrinceth  for  deliuer- 
aunce.  XS73-80  Tusser  Husb,  (1878)  73  Eawes  readie  to 
yeane  craues  ground  rid  cleane.  xfiig  Sylvester  Job 
Triumph.  IV.  478  'Ihe  time  when  mountain  Goats  and 
Hinds  Do  yean  and  calve.  fli66x  Holyday  Jureiial  {itT^) 
23  To  see  a  woman  calve,  or  a  cow  yean.  1794  T.  Davis 
Agric.  Wilts  17  By  the  time  all  the  ewes  have  yeaned. 
183S  TiURLWALL  Greece  vi.  I.  212  The  ewes  yean  twice 
a  year.  X854  Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XV.  i.  232  The  ewes 
yean  in  a  yard  or  standing  pen.  1879  Butcher  &  Lang 
(?rt[j'«o'5i 'J  'ic  ewes  yean  thrice  wiihin  the  full  circle  of  a  year. 

Hence  Teaned  ppl.  a.,  Yea'ning  vbl,  sb.  (also 
attrib,)  and  ///.  a. 

1567-1849  [see  New-yeaned  ///.  a.\  1574  Hellowes 
Cueuara's  Fam.  Ep,  (1577)  253  His  eawes  to  haue  good 
yeaning.  X577  B.  Gooce  Heresbach's  Husb.  iii.  U$^p)  i39 
The  shepeheard  must  be  as  careful  as  a  midwife  in  the 
yeaning  time.  x686  Plot  Siojff'ordsh.  258  Within  thirteen 
months  she  brought  7  Lambs  at  thiee  yeanings.  1697  Dry- 
DEN  Virg.  Georg.  11.  751  The  yeaning  Ewes  prevent  the 
springing  Year.  X775  AvA\v.Amer.  Ind.  309  The  she  bear 
takes  an  old  large  hollow  tree  for  her  yeaning  winter-house. 
X776  Complete  Grazier  (ed.  4)  xxvi.  14^  It  is  necessary  she 
\sc.  a  ewe]  should  at  her  yeaning  have  the  benefit  of  spring- 
ing grass.  1866  Copley  Agric,  ix.  xvi.  487  Late  yeaned 
lambs,  .are  generally  delicate. 

Yean(e,  obs.  forms  of  Yawn, 
Yeane-sherre,  obs.  form  of  Janizary, 

1704  J.  Pitts  Acc.  Mohammetans  vi_L  73  They  are  all 
Ycane-Sherres,  or  Janizaries,  i.  e.  Soldiers. 

Teanliug  (yrnlir)).  arch.  [f.  Yean  z;.  + -LING. 
Cf.  Eanling.]     a  young  lamb  or  kid,    Also/^. 

1637  B.  JoNSON  Sad  Shepherd  i.  ii,  When  to  their  store 
They  add  the  poor  man's  yeanling.  1644  Quarles  Sheph. 
Orac.  i,  One  of  my  weaker  yeanlings  hapt  to  stray.  ITJJi 
CowpKR  Odyss.  IX.  283  As  he  milked  his  ewes.. All  in  their 
turns,  her  yeanling  [he]  gave  to  each.  i86a  Mps.  Norton 
Lady  0/ La  Garaye  iv.  411  Still  to  the  schools  the  ancient 
chiming  clock  Calls  the  poor  yeanlings  of  a  simple  flock. 
1869  Swinburne  Ess.  4-  Stud  (1875)  207  Take  the  young 
ones  to  the  teat,  Left  in  yeanlings'  penfolds  pent. 

b.   appositive  or  as  adj.     That   is  a  yeanling; 
young  or  new-born  :  esp.  of  a  lamb.     Also_/ff. 

1658  TopseWs  Four./,  Beasts  495  The  common  Epithets 
expressing  the  nature  of  this  Beast  {sc.  the  lamb]  are  these, 
rough,  yeanling  [ed.  1607  yearling],  weak,  unripe,  sucking, 
tender.  X667  Milton  P.  L.  in.  434  The  flesh  of  Lambs  or 
yeanling  Kids.  X760-7J  H.  Brooke  F'ool  0/  Qual.  (1809) 
J.  p.  xiv,  The  yeanling  kids  and  cooing  turtles.  181a 
W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXIII.  239  To  surround 
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TEANT. 

himself  with  ushers,  proporlioned  to  the  ntimber  of  boys, 
and  more  advanced  in  acquirement  than  these  yeanhng 
monitors,  a  1873  R.  Buchanan  AUh  aiidihaAm,  I.  Poet. 
Wks.  1874  in.  61  By  the  yeanhng  Lambkin  s  side. 
Teant,  obs.  f.  Giant  :  see  V  (i)  note. 
a  1440  Sir  EgUm.  333  Ther  d  wellyth  a  yeaunt  in  a  foreste. 
IHd.  301  He  come  where  the  yeant  was. 
Tear  (yi»J).  Forms:  i  Sear,  ser,  (ear,  sar), 
a-5  5ear,  2-5  (6  Sc:)  jer,  (3  jeor,  ^eser,  jeer, 
hier,  3-4  Jier,  4  5iere),  3-6  yer,  (4  yerr,  yeier, 
yeire,  Jher,  Sc.  Jheir),  4-5  Jeer,  (yher,  yhere), 
4-5  (6  Sc>)  jere,  yeir,  4-7  yere,  yeer,  5  jeere, 
(jeyre,  heire,  heyre,  here,  Jhere,  eer,  Sc.  yheir, 
ahir,  5-6  yeyr),  5-7  yeere,  5-6  Sc.  jeir  (6-8  zeir), 
0-7  yeare,  {Sc.  sseare,  7  .SV.  zear),  6-  year.  [OE. 
(WS.)  glar  str.  n.,  also  masc,  (Anglian)  ^Z/-," 
OFris.  jiir,  jlr  (NFris.  jAar,  jSr,  EFris.  jtr,  tr, 
WFris. /»>/■),  OS.jar,ger,  UhG.  j/i>;  MVa.  Jaer 
(LG.,  Va./aar),  OHG.,  MHG.jdr  (G./aAr),  ON. 
dr  (Sw.  dr,  Da.  aar),  Goth,  //r  :—  *jierom,  cog- 
nate with  Zend^fl/v!  year,  Gr.  &po!  year,  S/w  time 
of  year,  season,  year,  time  of  day,  OS\.  jaril  spring 
(Russ.,  Pol.,  etc.  Jar  spring,  Serb,  summer) ;  cf. 
also  L.  homus  of  this  year  (:—  *ho-jdrinus).  The 
normal  OE.  (flexionless)  pl.^Air  is  represented  still 
in  dialectal  usage ;  for  illustration  of  the  history 
see  I  /3.] 

L  The  time  occupied  by  the  sun  in  its  apparent 
passage  through  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  i.e.  (ac- 
cording to  modern  astronomy)  the  period  of  the 
earth's  revolution  round  the  sun,  forming  a  natural 
unit  of  time  (nearly  =  365  J  days) ;  hence,  a  space 
of  time  approximately  equal  to  this  in  any  con- 
ventional practical  reckoning  (considered  with 
respect  to  its  length,  without  reference  to  its  limits  : 

cf.  3). 

C960  j^THELwoLD  RuU  St.  Bcfut  X\\\.  (Schrocr  1885)  85 
To  scares  faece  twegen  jebroSra  into  cumena  cicenan  gan, 
c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  204  Hyt  bynnan  liealfon  jeare  ealne 
Jrone  waetan  ut  atyhjr,  cxaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  53  Nu  a^e 
wcleten  alse  fele  da^es,  alse  hie  diden  jeres. . ,  pat  we  ne 
singe3  ^kj  blisfuUe  songes.  c  xaog  Lay.  217  Asscanius  heold 
bis  drihliche  lond  Daises  &  ^eres.  cia90  S.  Eng.  Leg.  2/33 
Twelf  Mon|>e  it  was  J?are -after ward  and  half  5er  and  more. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  4705  Be  be  thrid  yeir  was  gan,  Vnnethes 
was  ^er  beist  left  an,  1361  Langl.  P<,  PL  A.  vii,  43  pou 
schalt  5elden  hit  a-^eyn  at  one  5eeres  ende.  c  1400  St. 
Alexius  (Laud  463)  58  More  he  lerned  in  on  5er  t>an  any  of 
his  ot>er  fere  dide  in  ^eres  tene,  1428  E.  E.  Wills  (18B2) 
80  Competent  saleri  for  an  hole  here.  1456-70  Acts  Parlt. 
Scot.  (1875)  XH.27/a  Landis.  .quhilkis  our  predecessoris  hes 
iosyt..ii  hundreth  ^eirys  befor  ihir  days.  x5oo-ao  Dunbar 
Poems  XXX.  32  Gif  evir  my  fortoun  wes  to  be  a  freir,  The 
dait  thairof  b  past  full  mony  a  jeir.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W. 
I,  i.  13,  I  that  I  doe,  and  naue  done  any  time  these  three 
hundred  yeeres.  1637  Decree  Star  Chamb.  x.  in  Milton's 
Areop.  (Arb.)  14  No  Haberdasher  of  small  wares,,  .not  hauing 
beene  seuen  yeeres  apprentice  to  the  trade.  1718-19  Swift 
Stella's  Birthday  Wks.  1841  I.  682/2  Stella  this  day  is 
thirty-four  (We  shan't  dispute  a  year  or  more).  1819  Scott 
Leg.  Montrose  vi,  A  family  of  four  hundred  years'  standing. 
184a  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  xviii,  A  gentleman.. wiihin 
a  year  or  two  on  either  side  of  thirty.  1884  Goi-Dwin  Smith 
in  Contemp.  Rev.  Apr.  533  The  idea  that  the  United  States 
are  disposed  to  aggress  upon  Canada  cannot  survive  a  year's 
intercourse  with  their  people, 

/5.  900-30  O.  E.  Chron.  (Parker  MS.)  Pref.  4  pa  feng  iE>el- 
bryht  his  broj^ur  to,  &  heold  .v.  gear,  c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp. 
Matt.  ix.  20  An  wif  J>e  I?olode  blod-ryne  twelf  Rear,  cx-aioo 
Vices  ff  Virtues  143  prie  hier  and  six  monepes.  erxsoj 
Lay.  3789  Ale  |?e  twa  :iere.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  218  Efter  ueole 
5cr.  X340  Hampole  Pr,  Consc.  741  An  hundreth  and  twenti 
yhere.  ^  c  1386  Chaucer  Knt*s  T.  588  And  thre  yeer  in  this 
wise  his  lif  he  ladde.  CX449  Pecock  Repr,  i.  xi.  56  Poul 
was  slain  bifore  the  tyme  of  this  exile  bi  almost  xxx''.  jeer. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  118  b,  A  thynge  done 
perauenture  a  dosyn  yere  before.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot, 
(Roils)  II.  121  Mony  ^eir.  ^  1553  Becon  Reliques  of  Rome 
(1563)  200  He  had  burned  in  Purgatorye  a  greate  number  of 
yeare.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  i.  183  He  will  last  you  some 
eight  yeare,  or  nine  yeare.  1699  Bentley  PJial.  Pref.  p. 
Ixxxv,  Sir  Henry  Spelman..usetf  it  Ixxx  Year  since.  1701 
xnCath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ,  VII.  loi  The  Cur^  is  now  slope 
blinde,  &  has  been  this  4  year.  xBxs  Scott  Guy  M.  xxxix, 
At  last  they  didna  'gree  at  a'  for  twa  or  three  year. 

b.  Following  and  qualifying  a  dale :  =  a  year 
before  or  after  .  .  . ;  f  was  a  year,  a  year 
ago.  More  commonly  expressed  by  twelvemonth 
(Twelvemonth  i  b). 

1533  Cromwell  in  Merriman  Life  ff  Lett.  (1902)  I.  362 
That.. your  pleasure  maye  be  to  suffer  it  to  here  date  from 
Mydsomer  Was  a  yere.  x6o6  G.  W[oodcocke1  Lives  Emp, 
in  Hist.  Ivstine  LI  5,  The  Emperor.. tooke  him  prisoner 
vppon  the  same  day  twentye  yeares,  after  that  his  father 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  ine  fift.  a  1873  Wilberforce 
Ck.  <V  Emp.  (1874)  8  On  the  day  year  on  which  he  had 
recdved  our  Lord's  servants  into  his  house.  1880  Disraeli 
Endym.  xxxv,  I  should  not  be  surprised .,  if  he  were  to 
change  his  name  again  before  this  time  year. 

C.  In  reference  to  the  duration  of  some  (usually 
painful)  experience,  as  the  sufferings  of  purgatory 
(always  in  reference  to  years  ofpardon\  a  term  of 
imprisonment,  etc.     (Usually//,  with  numeral.) 

c  X2O0  Trin,  Coll.  Horn.  61  Vuele  god  us  brise^, . .  o3er  |jurh 
orf  qualm  o5er  |>urh  smerte  ^ier  [cf.  G.  schmerzenjahr\. 
'357  Lay  Folks  Cateck,  (L.)  221  And  so  my^t  pardoun  be 
gotun  to  sey  yche  day  a  lady  sawter  ^be  ten  powsand  jer  in 
on  5ere.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  8  pewenti  J?owzand  3er  of  par- 
doun. CX489  Caxtoh  Sonnes  of  Aymoii  x.  271  '  Goodys 
corse  have  he  for  it ',  sayd  Charlemagne, '  and  an  evyll  yere,' 


1533  Gau  Richi  Vay  s  Sa  mony  thousand  5eris  of  pardone 
pouers  and  reniissione  of  sine  and  payne.  X874  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert Charity  \u  Mr.  S... There  is  nothing  to  connect  ine 
with  that  matter.. ./ikM.  Nothing?..  I've  writin'of  yours 
which  is  fourteen  year  [i.e.  penal  servitude],  if  it's  a  day. 
1901  Scotsman  27  Feb.  ii/i  The  woman  also  told  him  that 
..if  he  was  not  careful  she  could  get  him  fifteen  years. 

d.  //.  with  numeral,  expressing  a  person's  age. 

(Cf.  5.) 

More  usually  either  followed  by  of  age  or  eld*  or  omitted 
by  ellipsis ;  e.  g.  *  a  man  fifty  years  of  age  ',  or  *  fifty  years 
old  ',  or  'a  man  of  fifty  \  For  obs.  variants  of  expression 
see  quots. 

a  X300  Cursor  M.  11315  O  gode  haliman  ..  O  sex  scor 
yeire,  hight  symeon.  13..,  etc.  [see  Old  a.  4  b].  CX380 
WvcLiF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  83  Whan  [Crist]  was  twelfe  5eer 
olde.  X382  —  Matt.  ii.  16  AUe  the  children,.. fro  two  jeer 
age  and  withynne.  C1386  Chaucer  Merck.  T.  177,  I  wol 
no  womman  tnritty  yeer  of  age.  1J90  Gower  Conf  \.  148 
The  yongest  of  hem  hadde  of  age  Fourtiene  yer._  <xx42S 
Cursor  M.  1 2386  (Trin. )  I  hesu  was  ^at  tyme  Jrore Of  ei^te  yeer 
olde  &  more,  c  1450  Merlin  i.  15  It  semed  ij  yere  age  or 
more,  c  1480  Childe  ofBristowe  37  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  1. 112 
When  the  child  was  xij  yere  and  more,  1523  Fitzherb. 
Husb.  §  67  Put  theym  boihe  in  one  pasture,  tyll  they  be  foure 
or  fyue  yere  olde.  XS70  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  x.  14  Ane 
woundit  man,  of  aucht  and  threttie  ^eins.  x6oo  Shaks. 
A.  V.  L,  II.  iii.  73  At  seauenteene  yeeres,  many  their  for- 
tunes seeke  But  at  fourescore,  it  is  too  late  a  weeke,  1609 
Skene  Reg.  Maj.^  Table  62  b,  The  heire  of  ane  Soccoman 
is  of  perfite  age,  quhen  he  is  passed  fivetene  zeares.  1675 
Hobdes  Odyssey  (1677)  32  Wine,  that  aged  was  eleven  year. 
1695  SiBBALD  Autobiog.  (18^4)  127  Four  children.,  who  died 
all  before  they  were  full  tour  yeer  old.  1847  Tennyson 
Prituess  v.  544  A  nurse  of  ninety  years. 

e.  In  special  or  idiomatic  genitive  or  attrib, 
uses,  qualified  by  «  or  a  numeral, 

c  xooo  i^LFRic  Gram.  xHx.  (Z.)  287  AnmculuSy  anes  Scares 
cild  o33e  lamb.  X4sx,  1552  [see  Day  sb.  nj.  X475  Bk. 
Noblesse  (Roxb.)  8  The  dyvysyon..dured  in  Fraunce  con- 
tinuelly  by  .xj.  yeerday.  1559  Alirr,  Mag,  (1563)  C  iv.  My 
enmy  straunged  but  for  a  ten  yeares  daye.  X609  C.  Butler 
Fern.  Mon.  (1623)  D  iij,  The  Bee  is  but  a  yeares  Bird,  with 
some  advantage.  163S  in  Foster  Crt.  Min.  E.  Ind.  Comp. 
(1907)  67  [At  4I.  per  hundred  at]  a  yeares  day  of  payment. 
X654  Cromwell  Sp,  12  Sept.,  A  people  that  nave  been  un- 
hinged this  twelve-years  ciay,  and  are  unhinged  still,  i860 
Alerc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  181  She.. is  classed  in  Lloyd's 
Register  as  an  eight  years'  ship. 

2;  a.  With  qualifying  words,  denoting  periods 
differing  in  length  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  computed  in  some  scientific  or 
conventional  reckoning. 

Anomalistic^  astronomical^  canicular%  civile  emholismic^ 
equinoctial,  Gregorian^  Julian,  lunar^  lunisolar^  natural^ 
sidereal^  solar ^  Sothic^  tropical^  vague  (etc)  year:  see 
the  adjs. 

CX055  ByrhtfertlCs  Handboc  in  Anglia  VIII.  316  paes 
geares  dajas  pe  ^etelwise  witan  nemnia5  on  lyden  Solaris 
annus,  &  on  englisc  (?aere  sunnan  .sear.  1579-S0  North 
Plutarch  (1595)  79  For  the  Romaines  at  the  beginning  had 
but  10.  moneths  in  the  yere ;  as  some  of  the  barbarous  people 
make  but  three  moneths  for  their  yere.  1592  (see  Julian]. 
1594  Blundevil  Exerc.  11,  i.  xUi.  (1597)  171  b,  The  Egyptian 
yeare  containeth  the  iust  number  of  365.  dayes.  X728  Cham- 
bers Cycl.  s.v.  Period^  Victorian  Period,  an  Interval  of 
533  Julian  Years.  1757  J.  Ferguson  Astron.  (ed.  2)  xxi. 
§  408  The  Solar  or  Tropical  Year,  which  contains  365  days, 
5  hours,  48  minutes,  57  seconds;  and  is  the  only  proper  or 
natural  year,  because  it  always  keeps  the  same  seasons  to 
the  same  months.  X84Z  Wilkinson  Mann,  <5-  Cust.  Ane. 
Egypt,  xi.  Ser.  il  1. 17  The  sacred  was  the  same  as  the  solar 
or  vague  year.  x86o  R.  S.  Poole  in  W,  Smith  Diet.  Bible 
I,  505/1  There  appear  to  have  been  at  least  three  years  in 
use  with  the  Egyptians  before  the  Roman  domination,  the 
Vague  Year,  the  Tropical  Year,  and  the  Sothic  Year. 

b.  transf.  Applied  to  a  very  long  period  or 
cycle  (in  chronology  or  mythology,  or  vaguely  in 
poetic  use). 

Cynic  year:  see  Cynic «.  3.  Great  year  (Gr.  M^eyoc  ei/i- 
auTos),  the  period  (variously  reckoned)  after  which  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  supposed  to  return  to  their  original 
positions,  also  called  Platonic  year  (see  Platonic  a.  3  b) ; 
also  occas.  used  of  certain  cycles  in  modern  chronology. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R,  viii.  xxi.  (Bodl.  MS.)  If. 
86/1  Chaunging  of  roundenes  and  cercles  of  sterres.,t>e 
chaungeing  of  hem  failed  in  euerich  xxxvj.  M.  ^eere.  And 
bis  ]t€  greete  5ere  j^at  is  the  laste  of  alle  )>inges.  1585  T. 
Washington  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  iv.  xi.  123  b,  With  the  life 
of  this  bird  {sc,  the  phoenix],  the  reuolutionof  the  great  yere 
is  made,  which  diuers,.say  to  consist,  not  in  540.  yeres,  but 
in  12950.  yeres.  1587  Goldino  De  Momay  xxvi.  (1592)  402 
If  they  had  lined  lesse  than  Sixe  hundred  yeares,  their 
obseruations  had  bene  in  vaine,  because  the  great  yeare 
continueth  so  long.  1594  Blundevil  Exerc,  11.  i.  xxxvii. 
(1597)  170  It  is  called  of  some  the  yeare  of  the  worlde,  and 
of  some  the  great  yeare  of  Plato,  which  contayneth  accord- 
ing to  Alphonsus,  49000.  yeares. .yet  some  affirme  that  the 
perfect  yeare  of  the  worlde  contayneth  but  36000  yeares. 
1666  S.  Parker  Free  <J-  Impart,  Censure  (1667)  91,  I  will 
engage  you  shall  never  be  one  of  their  Disciples,  though 
you  should  study  them  \sc.  Platonists]  to  the  revolution  of 
their  Great  Year.  1667  Milton  P,  L.  v.  583  On  such  day 
As  Heav'ns  great  Year  brings  forth.  X737  Whiston 
fosrphust  Antiq,  i.  iii.  §9  Unless  they  had  lived  six  hun- 
dred years :  for  the  Great  Year  is  compleated  in  that  inter- 
val. 1830  Lvell  Princ,  Geol.  I.  116  The  'great  year,'  or 
geological  cycle.  1871  Alabaster  Wheel  of  Law  ^(^^  Five 
thousand  angelic  years,  which  are  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  millions  of  the  years  of  men.  1893  Huxley  Romanes 
Lect,  36  The  suggestion  that  the  power  and  the  intelligence 
of  man  can  ever  arrest  the  procession  of  the  great  year, 

c.  The  period  of  revolution  of  any  planet  round 
the  sun  {^planetary year). 

1728  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  Times  wherein  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  the  Sun,  Moon,  &c.  finish  their  Revolutions.. are 
respectively  calld  the  Yearsof  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  [etc.]. 
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1870  E.  F.  Burr  Ecce  Coelutn  iv.  104  According  to  the 
Neptunian  calendar,  it  is  only  thirty-six  years  since  the 
creation  of  Adam. 

3.  A  space  of  time,  of  the  length  stated  in  sense  i, 
with  fixed  limits,  a.  esp.  Such  a  space  of  time  as 
reckoned  in  a  calendar  and  denoted  by  a  number 
in  a  particular  era :  commonly  divided  into  twelve 
calendar  months,  in  the  ordinary  (Roman)  calendar 
beginning  with  January  and  ending  with  December, 
and  consisting  of  565  (or  366)  days ;  see  Calendar 
I.     (Distinctively  called  the  civil  year.) 

Year  of  Christ,  t  of  God  (Sc.),  of  our  Lord  (Lord  sb.  7  b), 
of  grace  (Grace  sb.  12),  ^  of  salvation  (Salvation  i  c),  a 

fiarticular  year  of  the  Christian  era  (denoted  by  a  number 
ollowing). 

(Formerly  also  in  pi.  with  numeral,  denoting  a  particular 
year  of  an  era.) 

ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  ii.  41  His  majas  ferdon  selce  see 
to  hierusalem.  £^xi32  O.  E,  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1132 
Dis  gear  com  Henri  Icing  to  l>is  land.  c:x20S  Lay.  7220  He 
makede  J>ane  kalend  \f^  dihte9  Jjane  moneS  &  J^e^er.  a  1250 
O^vl  <5'  Night.  loi  pat  oJ?er  ^er  a  faukun  bredde.  c  1250 
Gen.  <v  Ex.  150  Two  geuelengShes  timen  her.  And  two  sol- 
stices in  3e  3er,  1357  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (1879)  118  The 
sacrement  of  the  auter.  .whilk  ilk  man  and  woman.. aught 
forto  resceyve  anes  in  the  yhere.  1396  in  Scott,  Antig.  (1900) 
XIV.  217  The  secvnde  day  of  May  the  yher  of  our  lorde 
Mccc  neynty  and  sex.  a  1500  Bernard,  de  cura  rei  /am.t 
etc.  (E.E.T.S.)  32  Be  the  yheris  of  cryst  comyn  and  gone, 
Fully  nynty  ande  nyne.  1556  Lauder  Tractate  of  Kyngis 
19  The  aeir  of  God  Ane  m.v.clvi.  1584  in  Cath.  Rec,  Soc, 
Publ,  v.  64  The  lettre  from  Richard  Hutton  written  in 
September  withowt  yere.  1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  297 
Stalions  are  to  be  seperated  from  Mares  al  the  yeare  long, 
except  at  the  time  of  procreation.^  a  1646  J.  Gregory 
Learned  Tracts  (1649)  164  The  Christians  did  not  use  to 
reckon  by  the  years  of  Christ,  until  the  532  of  the  Incar- 
nation, Ibid.  165  That  the  first  year  Dionysian  of  Christ 
ought  to  bee  reckoned  the  third,  x^^n  North's  Plutarch^ 
Add,  Lives  4  In  the  yeer  of  the  Salvation  of  all  man- 
kinde,  three  hundred  thirty  and  nine,  a  X700  in  Cath, 
Rec.  Soc.  Publ,  IX.  335  [They]  were  al  by  holy  obedience 
sent  to  Paris  in  the  yeare  1652.  1788  Cowper  Stanzas  Bill 
'of  Mortality  2  Could  I.. as  sure  presage  To  whom  the 
rising  year  shall  prove  the  last.  x8i8  Scott  Rob  Roy  xxvi, 
The  Hielands  hae  been  keepit  quiet  since  the  year  aughty- 
nine— that  was  KilHecrankie  year.  1861  M.  Pattison  Ess. 
(1889)  I.  36  Dr.  Pauli..more  than  once  gives  the  day  and 
the  month,  without  remembering  to  add  the  year  of  an 
event. 

C1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  265  Abowte  )>e  yerts  of  our  Lord 
ccccvj.  X474  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  i  The  ferd 
day  of  the  moneth  of  August,  the  jere  of  God  etc  Ixxiij 
jeris. 

b.  Such  a  space  of  time,  with  limits  not  neces- 
sarily coinciding  with  those  of  the  civil  year,  forming 
a  division  of  a  period  (or  the  whole  period)  of 
office,  study,  or  other  occupation,  or  of  a  person's 
lifetime  (in  these  cases  commonly  with  ordinal 
numeral,  often  with  possessive  noun  or  pronoun), 
or  taken  between  definite  dates  for  some  special 
purpose,  e.  g.  taxation,  payment  of  dividends, 
agricultural  operations,  etc. 

t:  xooo  Lambeth  Ps.  xxx.  11  Lif  min  and  S^^^'^s  mine. 
c  1200  Ormin  9503,  &  ta  wass  Kayfasess  5er  pe  fifte  jer 
bigunnenn.  aiM*s  Le^.  Kath.  43  pe  fif  &  |7rittu3e  ^er  of 
his  \sc.  Maxence's]  rixlinge.  1338  R.  Bbunne  Chron.  (1725) 
I.  10  In  his  elleuent  5ere  com  folk,  J>at  misleued.  CX48S 
Cursor  M,  3893  (Trin.)  His  jeres  passed  &  seuen  dayes 
Rachel  he  weddide  J»e  story  sayes.  c  1450  Godstovj  Reg, 
138  pe  v.  yer  of  J>e  reine  of  kinge  Edwarde.  1518  Star 
Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.)  II,  163  Suche  greate  charges 
as  they  \sc.  sheriffs].. must  here  by  Reason  of  the  same 
Office  after  their  yer  Ended,  x6ii  B.  Jonson  Catiline  in, 
i,  Which  I'll  perform.. not  for  my  year,  But  for  my  life, 
x6x6  in  Cath,  Rec.  Soc,  Publ.  III.  34  There  in  your  English 
Colledge,  ..he  liued  and  heard  bis  course  of  philosophie  and 
almost  two  yeares  of  school  diuinitie.  x6jx  Milton  Sonn. 
vii.  2  How  soon  hath  Time..Stoln  on  his  wing  my  three 
and  twentith  yeer  I  1635  A,  Stafford  Fem,  Glory  (1869)  61 
His  living  in  obscurity  from  His  twelfth  to  His  ihirtieQi 
yeere.  1848  E.  S.  Creasy  Eton  Coll.  43  The  relative  posi- 
tions which  the  boys  of  each  year  had  occupied  in  the 
school.  1871  Smiles  Charac.  iii.  (1876)  68  At  the  following 
Christmas  examination  he  was  the  first  of  his  year. 

O.  Such  a  space  of  time  as  arranged  for  religious 
observance  in  the  Christian  Church,  with  special 
seasons  and  holy  days,  beginning  with  Advent  (but, 
formerly  or  locally,  with  other  periods). 

a  X400  WyeliPs  Bible  (1850)  IV.  683  The  lessouns,  pistlis, 
and  go.spels,  that  ben  rad  in  the  chirche  al  the  ^eer.  X657 
Sparrow  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  106  We  begin,  .our  Ecclesiastical 
year  (as  to  some  accounts,  though  not  as  to  the  order  of 
our  service)  with  the  glorious  Annunciation  of  his  Birth 
by  angelical  message,  18*7  Keble  (tit/e)  The  Christian 
Year ;  Thouglits  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and  Holydays 
throughout  the  year.  187s  W,  Smith's  Diet.  Chr.  Antig. 
I.  33/1  The  first  Sunday  in  Advent  was  not  always  the 
beginning  of  the  liturgical  year.  ..  The  Antiphonarius  of 
St.  (Jregory  begins  i  Advent,  and  the  Liber  Respcnsalis 
with  its  Vigil.  Bvit  the  earlier  practice  was  to  begin  the 
ecclesiastical  year  with  the  month  of  March,  as  being  that 
in  which  our  Lord  was  crucified  (March  25). 

4,  As  the  period  of  the  seasons,  and  of  the  growth 
of  crops  and  vegetation  in  general ;  hence  poet, 
connoting  the  phenomena  of  growth  and  decay. 

CX386  Chaucer  Mereh.  T.  222  Myn  herle  and  alle  my 
lymes  been  as  grene  As  laurer  ihurgh  the  yeer  is  for  to  sene. 
CX430  Tzuo  Cookery-bks.  29  Take  Strawberys,  &  waysshe 
hem  in  tyme  of  ?ere  in  gode  red  wyne.  «S73-8o  Tusskr 
Husb.  (1878)  59  Make  hillocks  ofmolehils,  in  field  thorough 
out,  and  so  to  remaine,  till  the  yeere  go  about.  163^  Milton 
Lyeidas  5  Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 
X728-46  Thomson  Spring  18  As  yet  the  trembling  year  is 
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unconfirmed,  And  Winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze. 
1781  CowpER  Heroism  24  Vines,  olives,  herbage,  forests 
disappear,  And  all  the  charms  of  a  Sicilian  year.  1842 
Tennyson  Day  Dream,  Sieeping^  PaIace\,Th^  varying  year 
with  blade  and  sheaf  Clothes  and  reclothes  the  happy  plains. 
b.  trans/,  A  year's  produce,    (A  literalism.) 

138a  WvcLiP  yoel  ii.  25,  Y  shal  ^eelde  to  you  the  geris 
whom  the  locust  eete. 

C.  Each  of  the  annual  rings  in  the  wood  of 
a  tree,     rare, 

1708  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI.  163  The  Circles,  or  (as  they  are 
commonly  call'd)  Years,  are  closer. 

6.  //.  Age  (of  a  person). 

Years  of  discretion  :  see  DrscRETiOM  6  b. 

a  1000  CaedmotCs  Gen.  2381  JCearum  frod.  c  i»oo  Ormin 
10885  Himm  birr)?  beon  fuUwaxenn  mann,  &  shadd  fra 
childess  ^ress.  a  1x25  Juliana  5  5u"fie  mon  of  ^eres. 
c  14CX}  Destr.  Troy  12759  ^^  w^s  yong  &  yepe,  of  yens  but 
lytc.^  <:  1500  Lancelot  1431  Eucry  gilt..  Done  frome  he 
passith  the  ^eris  of  Innocens.  a  xsag  Skelton  Death  K, 
Edw.  iV  37,  I  se  wyll,  they  leve  that  doble  my  ^eris.  X577 
HanmivR  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)231,!  ray  selfe  learned  it  of 
one  of  no  small  crediic,  of  great  yeares.  1598  R.  Bernard 
tr.  Terence,  Hecyra  v.  i,  I  am  of  that  yeares  now  that  it 
were  no  reason  to  remit  mine  offence,  c  x6io  Women  Saints 
(1886)  39  When  she  was  of  yeares  fitt  for  marriage.  16., 
MiDOLETON,  etc.  Old  Law  11.  ii,  Ere  they  be  thought  at 
years  to  welcome  misery  1  1624  Quarles  Jolt  Militant 
Medit.  xvi,  Dayes,  produced  to  decrepit  yeeres,  Fild  with 
experience,  and  grizly  haires.  ^1653  Milton  Sonn.  to  Sir 
H.  Vane  i  Vane,  young  in  yeares,  but  in  sa^e  counsell  old. 
1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E,  Ind.  i  Ever  since  I  came  to 
years,  that  1  could  tell  my  own  inclinations.  1749  Fielding 
Tom  yarns  xii.  xiii,  You  may  change  your  Opinion,  if  you 
live  to  my  Years.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolplto 
xiii,  That  Madame  Cheron,  at  her  years,  should  elect  a 
second  husband,  was  ridiculous.  1867  Freeman  Norm, 
Conq,  I.  vi.  594  William,  still  a  boy  in  years  but  a  man  in 
conduct  ancT  counsel. 

b.  Full  or  mature  age  (esp.  in  phr.  into  or  to 
years,  of  years)  ;  old  age  (esp.  in  pnr,  in  years  = 
old,  aged).     Now  arch,  ox  poet. 

Stricken,  struck,  strticken  in  years',  see  thepa.pples. 

1579  E.  K.  in  Spenser's  Sheph,  Cat.  Feb.,  Emblem,  Men  of 
yeares  haue  no  leare  of  god  at  al.  xs8x  Pettik  tr.  Oitazza's 
Civ.  Conv.  III.  (1586)  130  It  is  better  for  a  man  to  chuse 
a  young  wife,  then  one  in  yeares.  1593  Shaks.  Rich,  II,  11, 
iiu  66  Till  my  infant-fortune  comes  to  yeeres.  x6oS  First 
Pt,  Jeronimo  I,  iii,  Had  not  your  reuerend  yeares  beene 

K resent  heere,  I  should  haue  ponyarded  the  Villaynes 
owcls.  X607  Topsell  Four-/,  Beasts  392  If  the  horse  be 
of  yeeres.  1623  Cockeram  11,  Vfidgr  Yeeres,  Minoritie, 
Nonage.  1633  Laud  in  StraffbrtCs  Lett,  (173^)  I.  Jii» 
I  am  in  Years,  and  have  had  a  troublesome  Life.  X7»4 
A  Collins  Gr,  Chr.  Relig,  85  As  they  grew  into  Years, 
^Tf\  Bubney  Pres,  St.  RIus.  Germany  {l^^$)  I.  329  Wagen- 
seil  IS  rather  in  years.  X813  Scorr  Trierm,  i.  viii.  The  Man 
of  Years  mused  long  and  deep.  x868  Browning  Ring  ff 
Bk.  III.  284  He  was  slipping  into  years  apace,  And  years 
make  men  restless. 

6.  pt.  (more  or  less  vaguely) :  Age,  period,  times ; 
vixyhposs.  pron,  time  or  period  of  life, 

a  xaas  Ancr,  R.  218  I5e  uorme  ^eres  [of  monastic  life)  nis 
hit  bute  balpieouwe.  1^40-70  Alex,  ^  Dind,  215  Fram  J>e 
^outw  of  my  ^er  ^erned  ich  haue  Of  wide  werlcus  to  wite. 
X38J  WvcLiF  Isa.  xxxvtii.  15, 1  shal  eft  thenke  to  thee  alle 
my  5eres,  in  the  bitternesse  of  my  soule.  1430-40  Lydo. 
Bochas  viii.  xii.  (MS.  Bodl.  263)  379/1  The  lord  of  lordis, 
lord  of  longest  ycerb.  a  ic**  Wvatt  Penit,  Ps.  cii.  xxiii, 
Take  me  not  Ixjrd  away  In  myddes  off  my  yeres.  X659 
H.  Plumptrk  in  i2tk  Rep,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  6 
Wishing  that  all  your  j'carcs  yet  to  come  may  passe  over 
with  mirth  and  jolfitycs,  1719  Watts  Ps,  xc,  Our  God,  our 
help  in  ages  past,  Our  hope  for  years  to  come.  x76j-7X 
H.  Walpole  Vertue's  Anted.  Patnt.  (1786)  IV.  28  Those 
who  know  any  thing  of  the  state  of  painting  in  this  country 
of  late  years.  1874  Green  Short  Hist,  vii.  9  8.  430  The 
last  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  years  of  splendour  and 
triumph  abroad. 

b.  In  emphatic  or  hyperbolical  use,  chiefly  in 
pi. :  A  very  long  time.     (Cf.  Agb  sb.  10  b.) 

1693  Drydkn  Clcomenes  i.  i,  Where  hast  thou  been_  this 
long  long  year  of  hours?  CX759  J.  Goff  in  Jml.  Friends 
Hist.  Soc.  (igi8)  69  Df  Hetty,  I  think  everv  Day  Absent  from 
thee,  Years.  X85S  Thackeray  Esmond  11.  i,  At  certain 
periods  of  life  we  live  years  of  emotion  in  a  few  weeks._  1853 
M.  Arnold  Scholar  Gipsy  v.  Once,  years  after,  in  the 
country  lanes,  Two  scholars  whom  at  college  erst  be  knew 
Met  hun. 

7.  Phrases.     (See  also  senses  a,  3,  5.) 

A  year,  formerly  also  a-^re,  ayeer,  a^year  [A  tsdj^  4, 
;*rf/.'8b]:  every  year,  yearly, /irr(j«««w.  fBy  (the)  year 
I  By /^<^.  24  c] :  in  the  same  sense  I  x^xf^y  ^ by  years.  Also 
by  the  year,  from  year  to  year  (as  a  tenancy,  etc.).  Year 
after  year[AFrEii/r^.  6],  yearby  year[BY>r<;J.  25  c], 
from  year  to  year(f  ROM/rr/t.  3  bj:  through  a  succession 
of  years,  either  continuously  or  at  some  particular  time  in 
each  year;  every  year  successively.  (Hence  year-to-year 
adj.  phr.,  occurring  or  done  from  year  to  year.)  Also  ^/or 
year  and  year.  jFrom  x  year  to  x  year,  x  year  and  x 
year :  every  x  years,  t  Year,  j^ear,  and  year :  on  a  stated 
occasion  every  year  in  succession.  Year  In  (and)  year 
qnt  [In  adv.  2J :  as  each  year  begins  and  until  it  ends ;  con- 
tinually throughout  the  year  fand  through  successive  years), 

a  latt)  Owlff  Night.  1133  par  treon  schulle^?  a  yer  blowe. 
1398  Thevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  Ixi.  (Tollem.  MS,),  The 
fige  tre..berel»  frute  Jn-Ies  or  fowre  si^es  a^ere.  '  X43S  in 
Heath  Grocers*  Comp.  (1869)  417  Paid.. the  mairalte  dew 
ffor  the  ground  in  the  Grocercs*  Hall, .  .ipurchased  ayecr.. 
xl  lb.  1573-80TUSSER  fiusb.  (1878)28  Christmas  comes  but 
once  a  yeere.  a  1791  Wesley  IVks.  (1872)  VIII.  327  Every 
worn-out  Preacher  shall  receive .  .at  least  ten  pounds  a-year. 
1849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  201  Every  man  who  had 
fifty  pounds  a  year  derived  from  land.  i86x  Brougham  Brit. 
Const,  vi.  {1862)  84  He  pays  ;^  10  a-year  to  the  owner. 

a  X300  Cursor  Af.  10212  pai  halud  alle  be  festes  dere  fe 
Ities  war  wonto  balu  bi  yere.    U-  •  Customs  0/  Malton  in 
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Surfees  ^/>V.  (1890)  59,  ij  suites  hyjwjer*  to  I>esaydcowrtt 
X430-40  LvDG.  Bochas  i.  v.  (MS.  Bodl.  263)  22/2  She.  .tauhte 
ther  laboreris  To  sowe  ther  greyn  &  multepUe  bi  yeris. 
a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  xvii.  23  A  ladi.  .that  might  spende 
more  thannc  fyue  hundred  pounde  bi  yeere.  1544  tr.  Little- 
ton's  Tenures  in.  viii.  108  b,  If  such  lande  be  worth  xl.  s.  by 
yere,  X640  Habincton  Ediv.  /K95  The  reward  of  a  hundred 
pound  by  the  yeare  during  life.     1797  (see  hvprep.  24  c]. 

x6xx  Bible  2  Sam.  xxi.  i  There  was  a  famine . .  three  yeeres, 
yeere  after  yeere.  X830  Tennyson  Day  Dream,  Sleeping 
Beauty  \,  Year  after  year  unto  her  feet..  The  maiden's  jet- 
black  hair  has  grown, 

C1380  Antccrist  in  Todd  Three  Treat,  IVychy {1B51)  131 
pe  almesof  ^ise  bischoppes  of  so  old  synne  is  gedren  for 
a  certeyn  rente  5er  bi  5er  in  lecherie  to  lige.  c  1400  Filgr, 
So^vle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxiv.  82  In  euery  countre  ben  cer- 
teyne  officers  yere  by  yere  chaunged  for  the  more  sykernes, 
XS39  Bible  (Great)  i  Kings  x.  25  iThey]  brought  hym  euery 
man  his  present,  vesselles  of  syluer  [etcj  yere  by  yere. 
1585  HiGiNS  Junius'  Nomencl.  5/2  /I««a/«,. . Chronicles  : 
records  of  matters  done  yeare  by  yeare.  X793  Cowpkr  A 
Tale  77  Be  it  your  fortune,  year  by  year,  The  same  resource 
to  prove.  X885  Sir  H.  Cotton  in  Laiu  Rep.  30  Chanc.  Div. 
12  The  accounts  were  delivered  year  by  year  to  Mr.  Norton. 

C1380  Wyclif  IVks.  (1880)  62  Fro  ^er  to  ^er,  fro  seuene 
5er to seuene 5er.  \\ifiPoL  /'o^««(Rolls)  II.  175  Nowwoile 
ye  here  how  they  in  Cotteswolde  Were  wonte  to  borowe,  or 
they  schulde  be  solde,  Here  woHe  gode,  as  for  yere  and 
yere  \v,  r,  fro  yere  to  yere].  Ibid.  176  Ffor  yere  and  yere 
they  schulde  make  paymente.  And  some  tyme  als  too  yere 
and  too  yere.  c  1485  E,  E.  Misc,  (Warton  Club)  20  There 
as  thou  hast  de;;llyd  from  heyre  to  ^ere.  XS39  Bible 
(Great)  i  Sam.  iL  19  Hys  mother  made  hym  a  lytle 
coate,  and  brought  it  to  him  from  yere  to  yere,  1594 
R.  Ashley  tr.  Loys  le  Roy  68  From  three  yeares  to  three. 
cx^jp  MiLTON  Sonn.  u  11  As  thou  from  yeer  to  yeer  hast 
sung  too  late  For  my  relief.  X63S  in  Foster  Crt.  Min.  E, 
India  Comp.  (1907)  29  At  yeare,  yeare,  and  yeare  from  the 
first  of  March  next.  Ibid,  93  Yeare,  yeare  and  yeare,  upon 
rebate.  X838  H.  H.White  iVatkins*  Princ,  Conveyancing 
ii.  (ed.  8)  28  note,  A  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  X845  A.  Pol- 
son  in  Enc)^cl.  Metrop.  II.  829/1  An  estate  from  year  to 
year  may  arise  not  only  from  express  stipulation,  but  even 
from  that  general  letting  heretofore  held  to  constitute  an 
estate  at  will.  x8^s  I.  Taylor  Restor,  Belief  {x'&s^')  218  A 
year-to-year  reading  of  the  Gospels.  X870  Huxley  Lay 
Sertu,  etc.  (1877)  251  That  the  energy  radiated  from  year  to 
year  was  supplied  from  year  to  year, 

1868  Louisa  M.  Ai.cott  Little  Women  xv^  You  see  other 
girls  having  splendid  times,  while  you  grind,  grind,  year  in 
and  year  out.  x88x  Mrs.  Riddell  Senior  Parttier\l\,  135 
At  Mr.  M^CulIagh's  the  same  faces  greeted  customers  year 
in  year  out. 

b.  Law.  (a)  I^drflw^t/ijy,  a  period  constituting 
a  term  for  certain  purposes,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
completion  of  a  full  year.  Year^  day,  and  waste, 
a  prerogative  whereby  the  sovereign  was  entitled 
to  the  profits  for  a  year  and  a  day  of  a  tenement 
held  by  a  person  attainted  of  petty  treason  or 
felony,  with  the  right  of  wasting  the  tenement: 
finally  abolished  in  1S70. 

CC  MDu.  jaer  en  dagk,  a  year  and  six  months  (and, 
locally,  three  days). 

c  1450  Merlin  xxxiii.  682,  I  shall  seche  hym  a  yere  and  a 
day,  but  with-ynne  that  space  I  may  knowe  trewe  tidinges, 
\^^  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  274/2  In  case  the  Maire,  Constables, 
and  Felawship  aforesaid,  commence  not  their  accion , ,  within 
the  yer  and  day  next  after  thoffence.  15x4  Exir,  Aberd. 
Reg,  (1844)  I.  90  Vnder  the  pane  of  banyssing  of  the  toune 
for  ;er  and  day,  XS48  Staunford  Kinges  Prerog.  xvi. 
(1567)  49  b,  If  the  husband  be  atteinted  of  felonie  the  kinge 
shall  haue  the  yeare,  daye  and  wast  of  the  lands  of  the  wife. 
x6s9  Hicks  tr.  Plowden's  Abridgm,  Comm.  212  So  by  the 
custom  of  many  Mannors,  one  shall  lose  Copyhold  if  ho 
claims  it  not  within  a  year  and  day  after  the  death  of  Ids 
ancestor,  a  1768  Erskinb  Inst.  Law  Scot.  i.  vi.  §  42.  1820 
Scott  Monast.  xxv,  When  we  are  handfasted, . .  we  are  man 
and  wife  for  a  year  and  day;  that  space  gone  by,  each  may 
choose  another  mate,  1913  Act  ^  ^  4  ^^'^o-  K  c.  20  §  103 
When  the  sequestration  is  dated  within  year  and  day  of  any 
effectual  adjudication. 

{p)  Years  atid  terms^  in  full  books  of  years  and 
termSj  the  year-books, 

1528  More  Dyaloge  in.  Wks.  239/1  In  the  yeres  and  termes 
called  Hunnes  case.  X883  WliartotCs  Law  Lex.,  Year-books, 
or  Books  of  years  and  terms. 

See  also  Goodtkab,  New-yeab,  To-tear. 

8.  Comb,^  as  year-end,  -spinner;  year -bom, 
'Counted,  'marked  adjs. ;  year-bird,  a  name  for 
Rhyticeros  pliccUus,  a  bird  of  the  Malay  archi- 
pelago, having  a  very  large  beak  with  a  wrinkled 
growth  on  the  top,  which  was  believed  to  develop 
a  fresh  wrinkle  every  year;  year-count,  among 
the  N.  American  Indians,  a  series  of  figures  each 
symbolizing  the  chief  event  of  a  year,  usually 
painted  on  hide,  and  forming  a  record  or  chronicle 
(also  called  winter-count") ;  year-ring,  each  of  the 
rings  formed  by  successive  years'  growth  in  the 
wood  of  a  tree  ;  f  year-tack,  a  lense  for  a  year. 
See  also  Year-book,  etc. 

xifiCasselts  Bk.  Birds  III.  137  The  plumage  of  the  *Year 
Bird  is  principally  black,  a  1881  Rossktti  Soothsay  i.  Let 
no  man  ask  thee  of  anything  Not  *yearborn  between  Spring 
and  Spring,  a  x8o6  D.  G.  Brin^un  in  Keane  j5"///«(7/.  (1896) 
218  There  is  absolutely  no  similarity  between  the  Tibetan 
calendar  and  the  primitive  form  of  the  American,  which  was 
not  intended  as  a  *year-count,  but  as  a  ritual  and  formulary. 
X876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  xliii,  My  own  small  'year- 
counted  existence.  iSri  Hartley  Yorksh.  Ditties  Ser.  11, 
106  A  nice  little  bit  to  fall  back  on  i'  th'  Savings  bank  at  th' 
*year  end.  X899  Westm.  Gaz.  4  Jan.  6/3  The  year-end 
stocktaking  results.  1873  Mks.  Whitney  Other  Girls  xxiii, 
Old  and  "year-marked  faces.  1854  Ronalds  &  Richardsoh 
Chtfn.  Technol,  (ed  a)  1. 58  The  original  form  and  structure 
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of  wood,  .are  retained  by  the  charcoal  left  by  each,  so  that 
*year-rings  and  cells  may  be  distinguished  in  wood-charcoal. 
X598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  ii,  n.  Babylon  512  One 
[language],.. becomming  old,  Is  cradle-toomb'd :  another 
warreth  bold  Witli  the  *yeer-spinners.  XS32  Abst.  Protocols 
T<nvn  Clerks  Glasgoiv  (1879)  IV.  57  James  Grahame  sail 
haef  ane  "yeyrtak  for  the  yeyr  that  he  has  gewin  our  to 
hyme. 

Year,  obs,  f.  Ere  ;  year  wkayle  =  Erewhile. 
rtiS9»  Greene  Jos.  IV,   i.   Induct.,  What  were  those 
Puppus  that  hopt  and  skipt  about  me  year  whayle  ? 

Year-book  (yi^-ibtik).  [Cf.  MLG.  jdrbSk, 
MDu.  jaerboeck  (Du.  jaarboek\  OHG.  jdrpuok 
{G.jahrbuch)y  etc.] 

1.  //.  The  books  of  reports  of  cases  ia  the  English 
law-courts  published  annually  duringseveral  periods 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  II  to  that  of  Henry  VIII. 

1588  Fraunce  Lazviers  Logike  i.  xvii.  61  b,  Uncolierent 
cases  in  yeare-bookes.  1639  Sanderson  Servi.  (1657)  i^-  i"- 
i8g  The  Reports  and  year-books  of  our  Common  Law.  1688 
SirE,  Herbert  Acc.  A  uth.  Hales's  Case  12  Plowden,  who . . 
is  as  liitle  like  to  be  mistaken  in  the  sense  of  the  Year-books 
as  any  Reporter  we  have.  X796  Seward  Auecd.  IV.  501 
[Ld.  Mansfield]  said,  that,  when  he  was  young,  few  persons 
would  confess  they  had  not  read  a  considerable  part,  at  least, 
of  the  Year  Books.  1824  J.  Johnson  Typographia  1. 431  It 
has  been  supposed  that  Pynson  printed  above  forty  year- 
books. 

2.  A  book  published  annually  and  containing 
information  for  the  year,  e.  g.  in  connexion  with  a 
society  or  religious  denomination  ;  an  annual. 

17x0  Steele  Tatler  No.  261  P  4  The  following  Fragment 
out  of  much  more  which  is  written  in  my  Year-Uook.  1839 
Tim Bs  U///e)  The  Year-book  of  Pacts  in  Science  and  Art ; 
exhibiting  the  most  important  discoveries  and  improvements 
of  the  past  year.  X847  \title)  The  Congregational  Year  Book, 
for  1846.  i  X858  SiMMONDS  Diet,  Trade,  Year-book,  an 
annual ;  a  book  of  law  cases  f  a  turf  roister.  X883  {.titW) 
The  official  Year-book  of  the  Church  of  England. 

3.  A  book  of  information  about  the  various  days 
and  seasons  of  the  year,  as  Hone*s  Year-Book 
(1829). 

Yeaxd,  ^eard,  Sc,  forms  of  Eaeth. 

XS96  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  35  Out 
of  the^eard  we  cutt  peates  and  turfes.  a  X783  Burd  Ellen 
xi.  in  Child  Ballads  111.  88/1  A  yeard-fast  stane. 

Yeard,  obs,  form  of  Yard. 

YeaT-day.  Forms  :  see  Yeab  and  Day  ;  also 
year's  day  {yeeres  dai,  etc.).  [In  OE,  giares  daeg 
=  OFris.  ierisdeiy  MDu.  jaersdagh,  OHG *jdr(s)tac 
{MHG.  Jars tagy  G,  Jakrstag).'] 

1 1.  {year's  day,)  The  first  day  of  the  year,  New 
Year's  Day.  Obs,     (Cf.  V.jotirde  Van.) 

a  xxaa  O.E.  Chron,  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1006  To  j;eares  daeze 
X387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  275  [Christ]  hadde  of  pe 
firste  3ere  of  his  bur^  but  sevene  dayes  from  ^e  nativite  to 
5eresday, 

2.  A  day  observed  every  year  in  commemoration 
of  a  person  or  event,  an  anniversary ;  esp.  a  day  on 
which  requiem  services  were  held  every  year  in 
commemoration  of  a  deceased  person :  cf.  Obit 
2  b  and  Year's  mind.  Obs.  exc.  Bist, 

1390  Gower  Conf.  II.  171  To  every  godd..Thei  made  a 
temple  forth  withal,  And  cch  of  hem  his  yeeres  dai  Attitled 
hadde.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  537/2  5erday,  anniversarius. 
1448  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1^70)  281  We  haue'ordeyned , .  for  to  kepe 
the  5ereday  of  Jon  lyster  of  Cambryge  ^erely,  1^x450  m 
Aungier  Syon  {1840)  275  How  be  it  the  fyrst  dirige  may  be 
diflrcrred,..5et  the  xxx"  day  and  Jeres  day  schal  neuer  be 
differed,  15*6  Lincoln  Wills  (1914)  !■  i79  Ihat  the  sayd 
feofrers..yerely  kepe  up  the  aforsayd  tyme  my  yereday  for 
m:^  soule,  X579-80  North  Plutarch  (1595)  584  The  very 
dales  on  the  which  the  women  celebrated  the  feast  and 
yeareday  of  Adonis  death, 

3.  //.  Days  of  the  year, 

1897-8  Ann.  Rep.  Bur,  Aiiter.  Ethnol.  p.  xliii.  (Cent. 
Diet.  Suppl.)  A  simple  observation  on  the  settmg  sun  behind 
a  distant  sierra,  which  would  in  itself  permit  a  count  of  year- 
days,  if  not  the  recognition  of  the  bissextile, 

Yeard-hunger :  see  Yerd-hungeb. 
Yeare,  obs,  form  of  Eab,  Yeab. 
Yeared  (yl»id, /(?£/.  yio-red),  a,  oxpa.ppie.  Also 
5  i-yeerid.     [f.  Yeab  +  -ED.] 

1.  t  That  has  lived  or  lasted  a  given  number  of 
years ;  so  many  years  of  age,  or  of  so  many  years' 
standing  :  as  old  iyeerid  =  of  old  standing ;  twice 
yeared  =  that  has  lasted  two  years ;  yeared  to 
thirty  =  thirty  years  of  age  {obs.).  Also  without 
qualification,  That  has  lasted  many  years  {poet,), 

c  X4ia  HoccLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ,  1858  pou  of  Jje  pryue 
seel  art  old  I-yeerid.  1583  Bubghley  in  Nicolas  Mem. 
Sir  C.  Hntton  (1847)  323  His  [sc.  Oxford's]  fall  in  her 
Court,  which  is  now  twice  yeared.  1603B.  Jonson  Sej'anus 
I.  i,  Year'd  but  to  thirty.  1848  Bailey  Festns  (1852)  2B2 
White  with  all  yeared  snows  and  radiant  rime, 

2.  Phr.  yeared  and  dayed,  said  of  property  left 
unclaimed  for  a  year  and  a  day,  after  which  time 
the  original  owner's  claim  lapsed  :  see  Yeab  7  b  {a), 

X513  F1TZHER8.  Surv.  XV.  28  b.  They  maye.. cease  theym 
as  streyes  and  put  them  in  sauegarde  to  the  lordes  vse 
tyll  they  be  yered  and  deyed.  1579  Admiralty  Crt.  Ex- 
emplifications ig  No.  105  There  was  driven.. upon  my 
libertie  of  Alverstokc.a  certaine  shipp.,wheare  slie  being 
yeered  and  daied  according  to  the  law  of  Oleron  hath  ever 
since  remayned. 

Yearethlye,  obs.  form  of  Earthly. 

X553  Respublica  11.  i.  i  What  yearethlye  thinge  is  per- 
manent or  stable? 
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TBAKITTIi. 

Tearfbl  (y!'--rful),  st.  noffre-'axi.    [{.  Year  + 

-rcL  J.l     As  .much  as  fills  a  year. 

18S9  H  M.  Stanlkv  in  Daily  tf""t  =5  Nov.  5/4  Over 
a  ycnrful  of  stirring  events.  ■■r„.„ 

tTearinff  sb.ania.  Ois.  Forms:  seeYKAn; 
also  6  yooryng.     [f.  Ykab  + -ISO  ».] 

A.  sl>.  =  Ykabuko  a.  I  ;  also  with  numeral, 
as  three  yeariti^,  an  animal  three  years  old. 

M«o  CAromvi  Cirm.  (Rolls)  8  Jabel  departed  the  flokkis 
of  scheep  fro  the  fioklcis  of  goot.  .aftir  here  age  }ernigis  be 
hem  selve.  and  elder  be  hem  selve.  1586  IVills  .?■  Inv.  N. 
C.  (Sortees)  II.  1311  'J  coulte  foles,not  yeanngers  Uic],  1607 
ToPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  122  The  french  haue  no  proper 
name  for  this  beast  that  I  can  learn  vntil  he  be  a  three 
yearing,  and  then  they  call  him  ^ein  Gnhler).  x6ii  Cotgb., 
Barrett^  yearing.  1641  BesT^'flr/K.  ^^^.(Surtees)  laoThe 
jiaringes  wearelarge,  and  the  two  yeares  little. 

B.  aJj.  =  Yearling  B.  i. 

1451  Lixcoln  Diac.  Doc.  (1914)  51  A  Jeryng  calf.    1S16  in 

■tk  Ref.  Hist.  MSS.  Comiii.  (1876)  App.  596/2  A  yeoryng 

oloke.    1558  Test.  Elior.  (Surtees)  VI.  81,  ij  yeringe  foolles. 

Yeark,  obs.  form  of  Yerk. 

Yearlily,    error  in    mod.  Diets,   for  yearely, 

Yearlt  adv. 
yearling  (yT»'ilit)),  sh.  and  a.    Forms :   see 

Year  ;  also  6  erlynge.     [f.  Year  +  -lino  \    Cf. 

early  moA.'Dn.  jaerlingh,  (j.jdhrling^ 

A.  sb.  1.  An  animal  a  year  old,  or  in  its  second 
year  (esp.  a  sheep,  calf,  or  foal ;  also  applied  to 
certain  birds  and  fishes ;  rarely  to  a  child). 

146s  Mann.  ^  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxh.)  554,  .x.  yerlynges. 
1S31  Lincoln  Dioc,  Doc.  (1914)  247,  Ibequeth  to_  Jane  Hay 
a  yereling,  that  is  to  say,  a  cowe  heifer.  1541  in  Leadam 
Set.  Cases  Crt.  Requests  (Selden  Soc.)  53  One  heyffer  oone 
Erlynge  &  xj  Shepe.  1577  B.  Gooce  Hercsbach's  Hush.  i. 
(1586)  43  b,  In  the  next  [pasture]  are  my  young  breede, 
Yeerelinges,  and  Twoyeerelinges.  1607  Markham  Cavel. 
I.  (1617)  66  To  seperate  your  horse.eolts  from  your  Mare 
Colts,., and  your  yearelings  from  your  two  yeares  olde. 
1847  Stoddart  Angler^s  Coinp.  208  The  parr  oi  Tweed . . 
descend  to  the  sea  in  the  shape  of  smolts,  as  yearlings.^  18^7 
Bewick's  Brit.  Birds  I.  11  fWtCt  The  female  yearling  ts 
termed  a  red  Falcon,  the  male  a  red  Tiercel.  1877  J.  A. 
Allen  Atmr.  Bison  463  The  cows,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
well  as  the  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  are  generally  fattest 
in  June.  xgoaWisTER  Virginian  xi, Alfred. .isalittlemore 
than  a  yearlin',  and  of  course  he'll  snulHe. 

b.  trans/.  The  fleece  of  a  yearling  sheep. 

x888  R.  Beaumont  Woollen  Manuf.  i.  7  The  second  clip, 
which  is  somewhat  tnicker  in  fibre  [than  '  lambs '],  and  both 
longer  and  stronger  in  staple,  is  styled  'yearlings  *. 

2.  A  plant  a  year  old ;  spec,  applied  to  hops  of 
the  previous  year's  growth. 

Z84A  Florist  24^  Matthew's  Juno,  large  and  full,  lavender, 
purpfe-edge,  noticed  by  us  as  a  yearling  last  season.  1887 
Pail  Mall  Gaz.  6  Oct.  12/1  Messrs.  Woolloton  and  Son 
state  that '  brewers  hold  exceptionally  large  stocks  of  year- 
lings '.  zgoa  Times  19  Sept.  2/5  Yearlings  are  in  good 
retmest  at  70J.  to  loof .  ^^ 

B.  adj.  1.  Of  an  animal  (rarely  of  a  child)  : 
A  year  old ;  in  its  second  year. 

iSaS  Pavnell  Saleme's  Regim,  Fj,  The  fleshe  of.  .yere- 
lynge  wethers.. is  conuenient  inoughe  to  eate.  1605  Syl- 
vester Du  Bartas  II.  iii.  III.  Law  585  Yearly,  the  Jews 
a  Yearling  Lamb  must  slay,  a  x68a  Sir  T.  Browne  Tracts 
\.  (1683)  80  So  many  thousand  male  unblemished  yearling 
lambs.  X719  De  Foe  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  246, 1  order'd  Friday 
to  take  a  yearling  Goat.  X7J5  Swift  Modest  Proposal  13 
A  well  grown,  fat  Yearling  Child,  X814  Southev  Roderick 
L  244  Even  like  a  yearling  child,  a  fosterer's  care_.  x8s9 
Sporting  Mag.  Oct.  240  'The  yearling  filly  by  him  ysc. 
Rataplan],  out  of  Musjid's  dam.  X900  Jrnl.  Sch.  Geog. 
(U.S.)  Apr.  148  Kips — the  skins  of  small  or  yearling  cattle, 
exceeding  the  size  of  the  calf  skins. 

b.  Of  plants  or  seeds,  esp,  of  hops  :  Of  the 
previous  year's  growth. 

X846  J.  Baxter  Libr.  Praci.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  1. 246  Cuttings, 
or  yearling  plants,  for  hedge-planting.  x888  Daily  Netvs 
X3  OcL  2/6  Yearling  and  old  hops  are  at  present  quite 
neglected.  x89a  Ibid,  n  Oct.  6/4  Yearling  red  cloverseed. 
2.  Of  a  year's  standing ;  that  has  been  such  for 
a  year. 

X854  Thackeray  Newcontes  i,  As  yearling  brides  provide 
lace  caps,  and  work  rich  clothes,  for  the  expected  darling. 
Tea'r-lonff,  a.  [f.  Year  -^  Long  a.  Cf.  OE. 
glarlanges  a(W.  for  a  year,  MHG.  Jdrlanc,  (G. 
jahrelang),  ON.  irlangt  (as  adv.)]  Of  the  length 
of  a  year ;  lasting  for  a  year,  or  throughout  the 
year ;  often,  lasting  for  years  in  succession,  (some- 
times) age-long. 

1813  Coleridge  Lett.,  to  T.  Poole  (1895)  612  The  year- 
long  difference  \viz.  Feb.  1812-13]  between  me  and  Words- 
worth. X847  Tennyson  Princess  vii.  319  Thee . .  From  year- 
long poring  on  thy  pictured  eyes,  Ere  seen  I  loved.  x86S 
Morris  Earthly  Par.  (1870)  I.  \.  16  No  Greenland  winter 
waits  us  there.  No  year-long  night.  x886  A.  Weir  Hist. 
Basis  Mod.  Europe  (1889)  44  Her  legislative  assembly,  .did 
good  service  to  her  fame  at  the  time,  but  the  year -long 
farce  soon  lost  its  plausibility.  x886  W.  Wallace  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XXI.  453/1  The  yearlong  alliance  between  philosophy 
and  theology. 
b.  hyperboliccUly.  Seeming  as  long  as  a  year. 
187X  Palcrave  Lyr.  Poems  92  Through  year.long  hours 
of  hope  and  woe  She  sits  and  waits. 

So  Yea-rs-long  a.  {rare—'),  lasting  for  several 
or  many  years. 

1887  Hardy  IVoodtantters  I.  xiii,  235  The  years-long  re. 
gard  that  she  had  had  for  him. 

Yearly  (yi»uli),  a.  (sd.)  [OE.  ^^ar/ic  =  OFris. 
ietia)Hk,   MLG.  j&rlik,  Jaerlije,   OHG.  jdrlUh 
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(MHG.  y<W>-/«<:A,  Q.  jahrlUh),  ON.  drligr:  see 
■yEAR  and  -LT 1.] 

1 1.  Of  the  year  ;  belonging  or  relating  to  a  year. 
Obs.  rare. 

c  xooo  Hexameron  of  St.  Basil  (1849)  >»  Nxron  nane  tida 
on  Sam  jearlican  settle  aer  Sam  3e  se  aclmihiisa  scyppend 
5;esceop  3a  tunglan  to  gearlicum  tidum.  X557  Order  of 
Hospitalts  F  v  b,  Yow  shall  kepe  an  Yerely.Booke  for  Col- 
lections, Legacies  and  Benevolences.  x6x3  Purchas  Pil- 
grimage To  Rdr.,  The  naturall  Philosophers  may  obserue 
.  .the  varietie  of  heauenly  influence,  of  the  yearely  seasons. 
c  181X  in  Rep.  Comni.  Puil.  Rec.  Irel.  (1815)  104  The  Recog- 
nizances . .  are  regularly  arranged  in  yearly  bundles  accordisg 
to  their  Receipts. 

2.  Done,  made,  observed,  happening,  commg, 
produced,  etc.  every  year  or  once  a  year ;  annual. 

c  72s  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  A  618  Annua,  jerlice,  925- 
36  Laws  of  Mtlulstan  Prol.,  5e  3a:s  Ubbendes  yrfes,  je 
SiES  searlices  westmes,  C1449  Pecock  Repr.  11.  xi.  216  The 
seid  solempne  ^eerli  goyng  bi  ij,  tymes  in  ech  Jeer,  xsjx 
Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI,  24,  I  will  that  ther  be  a  yerlie  obit 
done,  1561  W1N3ET  Bk.  Questions  §  63  Wks,  (S,T.S.)  1. 115 
The  jierly  celebratioun  of  the  Pasche  day,  XS9S  Shaks. 
yohn  III,  1, 81  The  yearely  course  that  brings  this  day  about. 
X697  Dryden  Mneis  v,  77  And  yearly  Games  may  spread 
the  Gods  renown,  a  1721  Prior  New-Year's  Gift  to  Phyllis 
i,  The  circling  months  begin  this  day,  To  run  their  yearly 
ring.  i8S7  H,  Miller  Test.  Rocks  xii.  470  In  some  of  the 
fossil-trees  these  yearly  rings  are  of  great  breadth,  x868 
Freeman  Norm.  Cong.  II.  vii,  85  An  officer,  who  provided 
them  with  daily  food  and  with  a  yearly  change  of  raiment. 
b.  esp.  of  payments,  charges,  revenue. 

aiYxy-S^^ars  Alex.  2406  pai ,,  Jerely  tribute  himtogeue 
Japely  him  hetis,  145a  Lincoln  Dioc.  Doc.  (1914)  61  To 
whome  I  haue  granted  any  fees,  annuetes,  yerely  renlis,  or 
fermes,  X524  Act  14  ft  'J  Hen.  VIII,  c,  3  §  8  Landes  and 
tenementes  to  the  yerely  value  of  xx.  s,  X599  Shaks,  Hen.  V, 
IV.  i,  31S  Fine  hundred  poore  I  haue  in  yeerely  pay,  i6zo 
Holland  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  3i8  Having  received  an 
yearely  pension  of  Lewis  the  eleaventh,  Z7ia  Hughes 
Sped.  No,  316  f  6  The  yearly  Rent  which  gives  the  Value 
to  the  Estate.  z8s5  Kingsley  Heroes,  Theseus  11,  237 
O  people  and  King  of  Athens,  where  is  your  yearly  tribute? 
C,  Engaged  or  hired  by  the  year. 

ti6ix  Bible  Lev,  xxv,  53  As  a  yeerely  hired  seruant  shall 
he  be  with  him.]  X89Z  Daily  News  28  Mar,  2/6  Wages 
had  gone  up  5/,  a  year  for  yearly  men. 

Yearly  (yi»uli),  adv.  [OE,  ilarltce  =  MLG, 
j&'rlik,  OHG,  jdrlich,  ON.  drliga,  etc. :  see  Year 
and  -LT  2.]  Every  year,  once  a  year,  year  by  year, 
annually. 

i:ioso  Voc.  in  Wr,-Wulcker  347/9  Aunuatim,  j;earlice. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xl.  (Ninian)  1079  pat  man  syne  jerly 
can  hym  sekcllke  5ere.,fra  quhare  he  duelt  in  Ingland, 
a  1400  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  (1914)  58  pe  gernare 
J>at  kepis  Merely  |?e  whele  )jat  es  rede  with-owte  and  white 
with-in.  cmaGodstow  Reg.  47  A  feld  yerly  tyllyd,  or  ellys 
euyry  othyr  yere.  c  X460  Fortescue  Abs.  ^  Lim.  Mon.  v. 
{1885)  no  Such  as  wolde  haue  ben  feyner  of  a  c,  li  in  hand, 
than  of  xl,  li  worth  lande  yerely.  xjoo  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scot. 
I.  68/1  To  haf  merkatis  and  fairis  in  the  said  burgh  5erle, 
with  a  merkat  cots.  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  11.  (1882) 
31,  I  thought  one  might  haue  had  a  farme  or  a  lease  for  a 
reasonable  rent  yeerely,  1687  A,  Lovell  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav. 
I,  177  There  is  a  Caravan  that  yearly  in  Lent  goes  from  Caire 
to  Jerusalem,  a  17x5  Burnet  Own  Time  (1766)  I.  536  He 
gave  yearly  great  sums  in  charity,  1830  A,  Cunningham  Brit. 
Painters  II,  176  The  demand  for  his  works  lessened  yearly. 
X849  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  65  It  was  agreed  that 
Sunderland  should  receive  this  sum  yearly. 

Yearly,  dial,  form  of  Early. 

1797  Mrs,  a  M,  Bennett  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  IV.  200  A 
monstrous  pretty  garden.  Miss;,. I  am  up  yearly  and  late 
at  it  myself, 

t  Yearman.  Obs.  In  5  yerman,  [f.  Year 
•(-  Man  sby\  A  man  hired  by  the  year.  (Cf. 
Yearsman.) 

X48X-90  Howard  Houselt.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  sio  My  Lord  toke 
the  stward  to  pay  the  yermen  for  wages  as  folew. 

Year-mind :  see  Year's  mind. 

Yearn  (y^n),  ■?*•     [f-  next.]     A  yearning. 

(1X797  Mrs.  M,W,  Godwin  )F;6i,  (1798)  IILxliv.  134, 1  feel 
my  fate  united  to  yours  by , ,  the  yearns  of. .  a  true,  unsophisti- 
cated heart.  X853  Kingsley  Misc.,  Slielley  ti  Byron  (1859) 
I.  307  In  one  mighty  yearn  after  that  beauty  from  which  he 
is  debarred,  [Keats]  breaks  his  young  heart,  and  dies.  x86a 
'  Artemus  Ward  '  His  Bk.  (1865)  35  '  Hast  thou  not  yearned 
for  me?'  she  yelled.. .' Not  a  yearnl"  I  bellered,  X890 
W,  Clark  Russell  Ocean  Trag.  I,  v,  106  The  rounds  of 
her  canvas  whitened  into  marble  hardness  with  the  yearn 
and  lean  of  the  distended  cloths. 

Yearn  (yS^n),  v^  Forms  :  I  siorna,  seornan, 
Siernau,  siman,  syrnan,  2-4  ^ierne,  ierne,  2-5 
Jeme,  3  ;irn(e,  {Orm.)  ^eorrnenn,  3-4  5orn(e 
3-6  Jern,  4  ^iern,  yhern(e,  5harn(e,  Jaren, 
4-5  5yrn(e,  4-6  5arn(e,  yarns,  4-7  yerne,  4-8 
yern,  5  yurn,  heme,  6  yo(u)rn,  Sc.  Jaime, 
yairne,  6-7  yearne,  6-  yearn.  [OE,,  Northumb. 
^iorna,  Mercian  geornan,  WS.  gieman,  corresp.  to 
OS.  girnean,  gernean,  ON,  gima  (see  Green  v.'^), 
Goth,  galmjan,  related  to  OE,  georn,  Goth. 
-galms  :  see  Yern  a.  and  Yere  z/,] 

I.  1 1.  trans.  To  desire  earnestly ;  to  experience 
a  strong  desire  or  longing  for.    a,  with  simple  obj, 

f  888  jElfred  Boetk.  xv,  Ne  diorwyrSra  hrai^la  hi  ne 
Sirndan,  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xxii,  71  Hwi  xyrne  we 
Syt  gewitnesse?  c  xioo  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS,  D)  an.  1067  Da 
begann  .se  cyngc  Malcboloni  gyrnan  his  sweostor  him  to 
wife,  crtaa  Vices  <5-  Virtues  43  Dare  Singe  3e  on  flesse 
worlde  waren  he  ne  ^ernde,  cxao5  Lay.  17795  Cnihtes 
feollen  a-dun  &  ^irnden  heore  dsedes.    a  xaas  Ancr.  R.  192 

Muche  word  is  of  ou  liu . .  3e  beo3  vor  godleic  &  for  ureoleic 
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itemed  of  monie.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  23458  Fair  luels.  .men 
yerns  oft.  c  1374  Chaucek  Troylus  iii.  153  pis  man  wole  no 
pyng  yerne  But  youre  honour,  c  1400  Kule  St-  Benet 
(Verse)  485  Mor  we  suld  ^ern  hele  of  saule  pan  of  bodi. 
c  i^ta  HoccLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1407  For  J>at  pou  art  brent 
With  couetyse  now,.  .Jjou  5emest  soules  cure,  a  1450  Ratis 
Raving  3790  At  E  nocht  seis,  hart  nocht  5arnis.  1500-20 
DuNBAK  Foetus  Ixxi.  19  We  ^arne  thy  presens,  hot  oft  thow 
hes  refusit  Till  cum  ws  till.  1568  Lauder  Godlie  Tractate 
627  That  death  ^e  5airne,  it  sail  fast  frome  50W  fle. 
fb.  with  obj.  clause,  Obs, 
C897  j^Ilfbed  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xliv.  331  Hwile  3e  he 
gierni^  3a;t  he  his  weolan  iece.  cxooo  Ags.  Gosp,  Matt, 
xxiii.  8  Ne  gyrne  je  J?aet  eow  man  lareowas  nemne.  a  1310 
in  Wright  Lyric  P.  vi.  28  Lest  eny  reve  me  my  maKe_, 
ychahbe  y-jynied  5ore.  13..  Cursor  M.  1801  (Gott.)  pai 
^ernid  ^an,  ^a  caitifes  madd,  pat  ^i  had  ben  wid  noe  stadd. 
c  137S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iii.  {Andrew)  423, 1  5arne  J?e  Of  corse 
to  here  J»e  priwete.  c  1435  Wyntoun  Cron,  v.  ii.  260  Octo- 
viane  sarnyt  hym  to  be  His  ayr. 
2.  tnir.  To  have  a  strong  desire  or  longing ;  to 
long.     a.  Const,  inf.  with  (+  or  without)  to. 

971  Btickl.  Horn.  53  pa  hal5an..naht  ne-.^yrndon  to 
hsebbenne.  c  1000  Poenitentiale  Ec^berti  i.  §  10  in  Thorpe 
Latvs  H.  176  ^if  se  man.  .syrneSCnstes  lichaman  tounder- 
fonne.  c  1200  Ohmin  3578  Crist  wass  aefre  swillc  to  sen., 
patt  gode  5eorrndenn  himm  to  sen.  a  1300  Cursor  A1.  i  Man 
yhernes  rimes  for  to  here.  Ibid.  6479  pi  neghbur  wijf  3erne 
noght  at  haue.  1340  Hami-ole/'?-.  Consc.  6705  For  hungre  )?ai 
sal  yherne  it  ete.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  i.  15B  The  kynryk 
aharn  I  nocht  to  have,  a  1395  Hvlton  Scala  Per/,  (W.  de 
W.  1494)  I.  xvi,  5it  shalt  thou  5erne..for  to  come  as  nere  as 
J)ou  mayst  to  \>3X  state,  a  1568  Wowing  ofjok  and  Jynny 
p  n  Bannatyne  MS.  (Hunter.  Club)  387,  1  yern  full  fane 
To.  .sit  down  by  yow.  a  1616  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Bonduca  11.  iv, 
I  must  do  that  my  heart-strings  yern  to  do.  171X  Steele 
Spect.  No.  142  P3  My  gushing  Heart,  that. .yearns  to  tell 
you  all  its  Achings.  1803  Southey  Modoc  11.  xiii,  A  female 
tenderness  which  yearn'd,  As  with  maternal  love,  to  cherish 
him.  1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  Iv,  The  child  yearned  to 
be  out  of  doors.  1879  Dixon  Windsor  II.  iv.  38  He  had 
a  daughter  whom  be  yearned  to  hail  as  queen. 

b.  Const,  after ^  for,  "^to^  towards.  Also  absoL 
C893  Alfred  Oros.  vi.  xxviii,  He  ofslog  Proculus  & 
Bonorum,  J>a  gierndon  eac  aefter  J'sem  onwalde.  c  1200 
7>/«.  Colt.  IIovi.  27  pe  godfribte.  .ne  sierneS  to  none  twinge 
bute  after  godes  wille.  Ibid.  183  £>us  wareS  Jje  sowle  pe 
licame,  for  Titbit  haue3  J?arafter  ierned.  a  12x5  Juliana 
8  He  bijet  et  te  keiser  t»at  he  him  5ettede  reue  lo  beonne 
as  |>at  he  i^irnd  hefde.  X340  Ayenb.  55  pe  )7ridde  bo;  of 
)jise  zenne  is  to  uerliche  yerne  to  l>e  mete  ase  dej>  |>e  bond. 
X3S7  Lay  Folks  Catech.  (T.)  560  Tham  that  ledis  thair  lifs 
als  thaire  flesch  yhernes.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2937  Yonge 
men  &  yeueriis  ..  yurnes  to  gaumes.  1573  Satir.  Poems 
Reform.  xHi.  750  Thay  pepill..Tbat..:iarnis  for  fude  with 
sa  greit  zeill.  c  164S  Howell  Lett.  (1688)  IV.  503  His  Maw 
began  to  yern  again  after  some  of  the  Figs.  1820  W.  Irving 
Sketch  Bk.  IL  367  His  heart  yearned  after  the  damsel  who 
was  to  inherit  these  domains.  x868  Tennyson  Lucretius 
266  Yearn'd  after  by  the  wisest  of  the  wise.  iZyo  Dickens 
Lett.  (i88o)  II.  440, 1  yearn  for  the  country  agam. 

trans/.  X63S  Pagitt  Christianogr.  213  Sacriiedge  b  one 
of  the  most  detestable  sinnes,  after  which  Gods  curse 
yearneth,  til  he  be  revenged. 

1 3.  trans.  To  express  a  wish  or  desire  for  (an 
object)  ;  to  ask  for,  request.     Also  absol.  or  inir, 

cggo  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  x.  46  Mendicansy-^xoxxx^i^^ 
[Rushtu.  giornde],  triooo  Ag^.  Gosp.  Mark  xi.  24  Swa 
hwaet  swa  ::;e  gyrnende  biddad  gelyfa^  J?£et  ge  hit  onfoS. 
aii22  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  656  pa  jeornde  seo 
abbe  liet  he  scolde  him  tyj>ian  \>ti.  he  set  htm  geornde. 
Ibid.  777  He  geornde  at  se  kyning  ^et  he  scolde  for  his 
luuen  freon  his  ane  mynstre  Wocingas  het.  Ibid,  joii  Se 
cyng  &  his  witan..seorndon  frizes.  <:  izps  Lay.  929  "^wwe. 
we  to  t>ane  kinge  ^euen  suifle  gode.  Ibid.  8250  King  An* 
drogeus  jeorneS  bi  §ri3.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2420  Lauerd, 
..3ette  me  t>et  ich  jurne.  X340  Ayenb.  39  pe  uerj>e  bo;  of 
auarice  is  acsynge,  J^et  is,  to  yerne  opo  oj7re  mid  wrong. 
X340-70  Alex.  4-  bind.  67  5ernes  now  of  my  jift  J^at  50U 
leue  were,  &  what  it  be  ^at  je  bidde  gour  bonus  i  graunte, 

1 4,  iiitr.  Of  hounds ;  To  cry  out  eagerly,  give 
tongue.     Also  trans,  to  give  tongue  after.  Obs, 

X523  Skelton  Garl.  Laurel  1409  The  howndes  began  to 
yerne  and  to  quest.  ^11530  Hevwood  Weather  {^xz.x\dXi  276 
That  after  our  houndes  youmynge  so  meryly,. .  In  herynge 
we  may  folow.  1576  Turberv.  Venerie  Ixv.  181  You  rausie 
holde  your  yong  Terr>'ers  euer>-  one  of  them  at  a  sundrie 
hole  of  some  angle  or  mouth  of  the  earth,  that  the^  may 
herken  and  heare  theyr  fellowes  yearne.  Ibid.  Ixvi.  185 
When  they  percieue  the  Terryeis  beginr.e  to  yearne  them. 
1674  N.  Cox  Gcntl.  Recr.  \.  (1677)  18  When  Beagles  bark 
and  cry  at  their  Prey,  we  say,  they  Yearn. 
f  b.  transf,  Obs. 

X582  Stanyhurst  Mncis  iv.  (Arb.)  100  Nyinpbs  in  moun- 
fayns  high  typ  doe  squeak,  hullelo,  yearning.  1639  G. 
Daniel  Ecclus.  xxii.  4  He  shall  be  soiled  in  the  vnsavory 
Slime  From  Dunghills  gather'd  ;  all  Men  yerne  at  him. 
1680  HicKERiNGii.L  Curse  ye  Meroz  26  A  Holder-forih  may 
yawl  and  yerne,  snivle  and  whine,  thump  and  bawl. 

5.  a.  int?:  To  give  a  sound  suggestive  of  strong 
desire  ;  to  express  yearning  or  strong  desire  ;  also 
trans,  to  utter  in  emotional  voice. 

x8i6  L.  Hunt  Rimini  i.  ^o  Yearns  the  deep  talk,  the 
ready  laugh  ascends.  1820  Keats  Eve  St.  Agnes  vii,  The 
music,  yearning  like  a  God  in  pain.  1856  Dickens  Househ. 
Words  3  May  368/2  While  the  organ  was  yearning  its  l^t, 
and  the  great  throng  was  pushing  to  the  doors,  1894  _Le 
Gallienne  Prose  Fancies  22  The  kind  of  voice. .in  which 
Socialist  actresses  yearn  out  pa-usages  from  *The  Cenci  . 
b.  To  have  an  appearance  as  of  longing, 

1870  RossETTi  Burden  0/  Nineveh  ix.  The  faces  of  thy 
ministers  Yearned  pale  with  bitter  ecstasy.  1871  Swinburne 
Songs  be/.  Sunrise,  Tencbrae  92  The  blossom  of  man  from 
his  tomb  Yearns  open.  1890  W.  Clark  Russell  Ocean 
Trag.  I.  v.  95  The  jibs  yearning  from  their  sheets  taut  as 
fiddle-strings. 

II.  6.  intr.  To  be  deeply  moved  ;  to  be  moved 


YEARN. 

with  compassion;  to  have  tender  feelings;  +to 
monrn,  grieve.  In  first  quot.  app.  trans,  to  have 
compassion  upon, 

1500-Jo  Dunbar /*<?tfwj]xxxv.  11  5erne  ws,  guberne,  wirgin 
matern.  a  1533  Frith  Another  Uk,  agst.  Rastell  ii.  liiv, 
The . .  slender  reasons  that  those  li.  wytted  men,  syr  Thomas 
More  and  my  lorde  of  Rochestre  had  brought  to  confyrme 
purgatory  made  my  harie  to  yerne.'  1539  Bible  (Great) 
1  Kings  iii,  26  Her  bowelles  yerned  vpon  ner  sonne.  1562 
CoOPER/I«iTi'./'r/V.j1/<trj*  (1850)  56  Any  christian  heart  may 
rather  yearn  and  lament  to  remember  so  ungodly  profanation 
of  the  holy  sacrament.  1577  Harrison  England  11.  x.  (1877) 
i.2i7ToraisepitifuU  and  odious  sores,  and  mooue  the  goers 
by  such  places  where  they  lie,  to  yerne  at  their  miserie.  z6oa 
Davison  Rhapsody  (161 1)  3oThey  in  their  bleating  voice  did 
seeme  to  yearne.  1649  G.  Danirl  Trinarch.y  Hen.  /K,  ci, 
The  horror  of  I  maginary  Death  Strikes  deep  w^h  flesh  ;  and 
all  Mortalitye  Yernes  at  a  Change.  1665  Bhathwait  Comnu 
Tjvo^  Tales  C1901)  21  It  would  make  any  ones  heart  yern 
within  him,  that  has  any  man's  blood  in  him.  1711  Addison 
Sped.  No.  123  P  5,  I  have  left  your  Mother  in  the  next 
Room.  Her  Heait  yearns  towards  you.  1848  Dickens 
Dombey  xliii,  With  her  gentle  nature  yearning  to  them 
both,  feeling  the  misery  of  both.  x866  G.  Macdonald  Ann, 
Q.  Neigkb.  xxil.  (1878)  406  My  heart  was  yearning  over  her. 
tb.  To  be  reluctant /i)  i/(7  something.  Obs.rare, 

1597  Bf.ard  Theatre  GoiTs  Judgevi.  (1612)  53  [He]  com- 
mitted such  excesse  of  crueltie,  that  the  most  barbarous 
heathen  in  the  world  would  haue  yearned  to  doe. 

+  7.  trans.  To  cause  to  mourn ;  to  move  to  com- 
passion. Obs, 

1593  Shaks.  Rich.  Iff  V.  v.  76  O  how  it  yern*d  my  heart, 
when  I  beheld.. That  horse,  1598  —  Merry  JK.  iii.  v.  45 
She  laments  Sir  for  it,  that  it  would  yern  your  heart  to  see 
it.  X&4X  r.  Shute  Sarah ^  Ilagar  (1649)  94  ^Vho.  .torture 
them,  in  that  manner,  that  it  yems  a  mans  bowels  to  observe  I 

Hence  Yearned/^/,  a. ;  also  YeaTner,  one  who 
yearns. 

(rx375  Se.  Leg.  Saints  x1.  {Niniati)  724  Lofare  of  vertu  & 
dyspysare  Of  ^e  warld,  of  hewine  ^arnar.  t6x6  B.  Jonson 
Epigr,  xlii,  That  his  long  j-carn'd  life  Were  quite  out-spun, 
1838  S.  Bellamy  Betrayal^  82  What  if  that  vow  Thy 
Father's  yearn'd  heart,  all  impatiently,  Hath  quench'd  in 
its  embrace.  1B96  Westm,  Gaz.  30  Oct.  lo/i  The  yearned- 
for  visitor.  1915  A.  Bennett  Over  There  186  The  yeamers 
after  Calais  did  themselves  no  good  by  exterminating  fine 
architecture  and  breaking  up  innocent  homes,  but  they  did 
experience  the  relief  of  smashing  something. 

7eani  (y^^n),  v^  Chiefly  north,  dial,  and  Sc, 
Forms :  4  yem,  6  Sc.  yyrne,  8-  yirn,  7-  yoam. 
[Probably  dial,  variant  of  Earn  v.'^^  with  initial 
^-glide;  cf.  Yeartii,  etc.  Continuity  with  OE, 
geyrftan  (pa,  pple.  leurfien)  is  improbable.] 

a.  uUr,  To  coagulate,  curdle,  b.  trans.  To 
curdle  (milk),  esp,  for  making  into  cheese  ;  to 
make  (cheese)  of  curdled  milk.  Hence  Yearned 
fpl.a, 

X371-3  [implied  in  Yearning  vhl.  sb.^.  a  xtjEA  Wyfe  0/ 
Auchlerf/iui:htyxi.{P.a.Tm.  MS.)Hehet  themilkour  hett.  And 
sorrow  spark  of  it  wald  yyrne.  1635  D,  Dickson  Pract.  Whs, 
(1845)  I.  33  The  making  of  cheese  of  yearned  miik.  ?i7.. 
Gaherlunyie  Man  vi.  in  Songs o/Scoil.{,iZ62)  177  The  kirn's 
to  kirn,  and  milk  toyirne.  18 18  Scott //r/.  htidl.  xxxix,  His 
honour  the  Duke  will  accept  ane  of  our  Dunlop  cheeses, 
and  it  sail  be  my  faut  if  a  better  was  ever  yearned  in  I^wden, 
1866  'Sarah  TyTLF.a  *  Days  0/  Yore  II.  219  Mrs.  Hoy  was 
salting  Elspa's  butter,  and  'yearning*  her  cheese.  x868 
R.  L.  Stevenson  in  Scribner's  Ma^.  (1899)  XXV.  36/2 
Curds  called  '  yearned  milk '  hereaway, 

7eam  (yam(e,  yem(e),  vZ-^^  obs.  or  dial,  f. 
Earn  vy 

a  1175  Cett.  Horn,  aai  pat  he  eorSIic  man  sceolde  5e3eon, 
and  jcarnian'  mid  admodnissc  bet  wuniunge  on  hefen 
rice,  c  XS30  Cri.  Love  367  Thy-self  art  never  like  to  yern . . 
her  mercy.  1557  Tusser  joo  Points  Husb.  xxxvi,  Beware 
they  threshe  clene,  though  the  lesser  they  yarne.  1596 
SfENSER  F.Q.  VI.  L  40  Put  away  proud  looke,  and  vsage 
Sterne,  The  which  shal  nought  to  you  but  foule  dishonor 
yearne.  ?^x6oo  Distr.  Emperor  n.  i.  in  Bullen  Old  Pt, 
(1834)  ill.  i8g Those  worlhye  deeds  Whereby  y'ave  yearn'd 
all  Wellcome.  16*6  Essex  Arduieaconries^  Depos.  Bk, 
a?  June  If.  77  (MS.)  He  sayd  that  he  was  ever  yearning  of 
money.  185X  Mavhew  Loud.  Labour  I.  359/2  She. .told 
me,  I  must  look  out  ^x\d^  yearn  my  own  living. 

Yearn,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Kkne,  eagle. 

1790  Burns  Elegy  on  Capt.  M—  /f—  iii,  Ye  cliffs,  the 
haunts  of  sailing  yearns. 

Yearn(e,  obs.  ff.  Yabk. 

+  Yearnandlike,a.  Obs.  rare.  In  quots.  yorn-, 
yhem-.  [f.  Yeabkino  ppl.  a,  +  -like,  rendering 
L.  desicUrabiiis.']     Desirable. 

ax3O0  E.  E.  Psalter  xviii.ii  [xix.  10]  Yomand-Iike  over 
be  golde.  Ibid.  cv.  23  [cvL  24]  And  for  noghte  J>ai  had  ^e 
land  pat  yhernandlike  was  in  ^r  hand. 

Yeanifal  (ya'iuful),  a,  [In  sense  i  OK  georn' 
full,  f.  geom  Yebn  a. ;  in  senses  2  and  3  f.  Yearn 
v.^:  see  -FUL  I.] 

+ 1,  Kagerly  desirous,  anxious,  solicitous.  Obs. 

c888  iELFRED  Boeth.  xxil  {  z  Bu  Ecr  ssedest  )>a:t  l>u  swi3e 
Xeornfull  waire  hit  to  gehyranne.  £-1000  Ags.  Gosfi.  Luke  x, 
41  Martha  martha  ?;eornfull  bu  eart  &  embe  fela  ^inga 
Sedrefed.  c  laoo  Okmin  1631  Beo  ^eorrnftill  Crist  to  cwe- 
menn.  c  1*75  Duty  0/ Christians  100  in  O.  E.  Misc.  144  We 
schulde  abute  cristes  lay  Beon  yeornfiiUe  &  clybbe.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  .Saints  xvi,  (Magdalen)  780,  &  scho  sa  ^arnfu!  wes 
^r-til,  pat  scho  til  wildirnes  has  socht,&  fand  a  derne  sted, 
was  wrocht  In  til  a  crage  of  angil  warlc. 

2.  Mournful,  sorrowful. 

11x566  R.  Edwards  Damon  ^  Pitkias  (1571)  Dj,  Oh 
Mus^ke.-.lend  me  thy  yernfull  tunes,  to  vtter  my  sorow, 
imSsMelbancke  /'A//(?^//««jTj,Sooutof  thy  stonychearte 
maye  yet  flowe  sucbe  water,  aa  may  wai^  and  purge  my 
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yeamfull  woundes.  J591  Greene  Maidens  Dr,  Wks. 
(Grosart)  XIV.  303  She  wet  his  visage  with  a  yearnfuU 
streame.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  vi.  xi.  522  Ala.,  Ata, 
was  their  yernfull  note.  1889  J.  K.  Jerome  Three  Men  in 
a  Boat  xix.  The  wild  yearnful  melody. 

1 3.  Full  of  compassion,   Obs. 

1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  Isl.  ix.  xlvi,  His  yeamfull  heart 
pitymg  that  wretched  sight. 

Hence  Yea'rnfully  adv. ;  f  YearnftiliLess, 
eagerness,  diligence. 

c888  Alfred  Boeth.  xxiv.  §  3  Sume  tiliaS  mid  mlcelre 
geornfulnesse  wifa.  C960  ^thelwold  Rule  St.  Benet  iv. 
(Schroer  1885)  17  paes  ecean  lifes  he  sceal  mid  ealre  georn- 
fulnesse  ftirnan.  c  laoo  Ormin  11181  Swa  t>atl  himm  birrj> 
fra  J>el?ennfor|i  \ViJ>l?  mikell  3eorrnfullnesse. ..To  follghenn 
Godess  la^heboc.  a  1884  Walt  Whitman  After  the  Sea. 
Ship  9  Larger  and  smaller  waves  in  the  spread  of  the  ocean 
yearnfuHy  flowing. 

Teaming  (ys-mii)),  vbL  sb.'^    [f.  Yearn  z/.i  + 

-ING  I.] 

1.  The  action  of  Yearn  v,'^  ;  intense  longing  or 
desire  after ^  for,  f  of  to,  or  to  do  something  ;  an 
Instance  of  this. 

c  897  i^LFRED  Gregory* s  Past.  C.  v.  45  Mid  Sxre  ^^ierninge 
\zf.  r.  jirninge]  ciara  smeaunga  Godes  wisdomes  anes.  a  1050 
Liber  ScintHl.  xi.  (i88g)  59  Se  na  wi3sa;C(i  middanearde  J^am 
eor31icre  a;hte  i^eglada^  ^yrnincg  [L.  ambitio].  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  114  His  t>urst  nis  nout  buten  ^imunge  of  ure  soule 
hele,  /bid.  130  puruh  gimunge  of  heorte  to  heouenliche 
Hnges.  x^. .  Cursor  M.  io5i3(Gott.)  pi  jerninggotteand  J>i 
prayere,  Es  comyn  now  to  goddes  ere.  1340  Hampolk  Pr. 
Consc.  1127-8  Outher  yhernyng  of  |?e  flesshe  of  man.  Or 
yhernyngof  eghe, . .  Or  pride  of  lyfe.  1357  Lay  Folks  Catech. 
(T.)  507  A  urangwise  wilnyng  Or  yernyng  to  hafe  any  kyns 
gode  that  us  augh  noght.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  in.  742  Thai, 
to  fullfill  hys  ijarnyng,  Become  his  men  euirilkane.  a  1395 
Hvlton  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W-  1494)  11.  xxi,  The  yernyng 
of  thyn  herte  to  Jhesu.  CX440  Promp.  Parv,  536/2  ^arn- 
ynge,  or  jernynge,  or  desyrynge,  desiderium^  optacio^ 
exoptacio.  a  1450  Ratis  Raznngf^-j^  It  makis  the  knawleg- 
inge.  And  ledis  the  at  thi  ^arnynge  Fra  place  to  place,  quhar 
J>ow  wald  be.  1821  Byron  Cain  iii.  i,  Such  melancholy 
yearnings  o'er  the  past.  1836  Kingslev  in  Life  *  Lett,  (i  878) 
I.  33  Her  restless  yearnings  after  future  things.  1840  Bar- 
ham  IngoL  Leg.  Ser,  i.  Mr,  Peters's  Story^  A  strong  dis- 
position to  doze.  And  a  yearning  to  seek  '  horizontal  repose  *, 
1848  UiCKENs  bombey  xliii,  Her  doubts  and  fears  between 
the  two;  the  yearning  of  her  innocent  breast  to  both,  1850 
Tennyson  In  Mem.  cxvi,  Less  yearning  for  the  friendship 
fled.  1872  Liddon  Elem.  Relig.  i.  24  That  Being  to  Whom 
the  highest  yearnings  of  his  inmost  self  constantly  point 

b.  transf  (contextually)  An  object   of  intense 
desire. 

c  1430  Hymns  Virgin  ii%€>i)  23 Take  to  l»ee al  myn  entente 
pat  ^ou  be  to  me  myn  5erninge.  i86g  Mozley  Univ.  Serm, 
li.  (1876)  40  The  great  yearning  of  prophecy  was  the  total 
destruction  of  idolatry. 

1 2.  The  baying  of  hounds.     Also  transf  Obs, 

2531  Elyot  Gov.  i.  xviii,  If  they  wold  use  but  a  fewe 
nombre  of  houndes,  onely  to  harborowe,or  rouse,  the  game, 
and  by  their  yorning  to  gyue  knowlege  whiche  way  it  fleeth, 
1576  TuRBERV.  VenerieXxw.  181  When  they  beginne  to  haye, 
(whiche  in  the  earth  is  called  Yearnyng).  1583  Stanyhurst 
JEneis  rt.  (Arb.)  53  Thee  skrich  rmgs  mounting,  increast 
is  the  horror  of  armoure,  From  sleepe  I  broad  waked,..  And 
to  the  shril  yerning  with  tentiue  greedines  harckned, 

3.  The  state  of  being  moved  with  compassion, 
1603  Florio  Montaigne  ir.  xi.  247  Amongst  all  other  vices, 

there  js  none  I  hate  moore,  than  crueltie... But  it  is  with 
such  an  yearning  [F,  viollesse]  and  faint-hartednes,  that  if 
I  see  but  a  chickins  neckepulld  off,.. I  cannot  choose  but 
grieve,  c  1625  Bp.  Hall  St.  Pauts  Combat  \.  Wks.  1634  II. 
441  Of  pitly  and  yearning  of  bowels.  1647  S.  M[oore] 
ijitle)  The  Yernings  of  Christs  bowels  towards  his  languish- 
ing Friends.  X690  Norris  Beatitudes  (1694)  134  All  that 
inward  Feeling  and  Yeming  of  the  Heart  and  Soul  at 
a  pitiful  Object. 

4.  attrib.  f  yearning-meat,  the  meat  for  which 
one  yearns. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3684  '  Fader ',  he  said, '  sitt  vp  and  ete, 
I  ha*bro3ht  \K  5erning  mete.* 

Tearuin^  (yauniq),  vbl.  sb,^  Sc,  and  n.  dial. 
[f.  Yearn  v.'^  +  -INO'.]     Rennet.     Also  attrib, 

1371-3  Durham  Ace.  7?<7//r  (Sur tees)  577  Pro  yernyng  et 
Chesecloutes  emp.  pro  vaccaria.  1581-2  Inv.  in  Best  Farm. 
Bhs.  (Surtees)  172  Yerens  [?yernens],  oitemeell,  and  onions 
13J.  4d,  1753  Chambers^  Cycl.  Suppl.  App.,  Earning,  or 
Yearning,  a  name  used  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  for 
rennst.  1788  W,  Marshall  E.  Yorksh.  Gloss.  (E.D.S.), 
Chcslip-sktn,  the  calf's  bag,  used  in  making  yerning.  ciBao 
(see  Earning  vbl.  sb.^  2].  1825  Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss,  s.v., 
A  plant  used  in  North  Tindale  to  curdle  milk  for  cheese  is 
called  yerning  grass.  1825  Jamieson  s.v.,  The  yirnin  is  the 
maw  or  stomach  of  the  calf. 

Yearning,  obs,  var.  Earning  vbl.  sb."^  (i  b). 

1581  B.  Rich  Farew.  E  j.  With  her  yearnynges  to  heipe 
to  releue  hym. 

Teaming  (yaunig),  ppl,  a.  [f.  Yearn  v^-  + 
-ING  -.] 

1.  That  yearns ;  characterized  by  longing  desire 
or  compassion. 

X627  Drayton  Agincourt  cccx,  These  yearning  cryes,  that 
from  the  Caridge  came.  1652  Benlowes  Theoph.  iv,  Ixxiii, 
This  Devota  breaths  out  yerning  Cries,  a  1704  T.  Brown 
Two  Oxf.  Schol.  Wks.  1730  I.  i©  Some  tenderhearted  virgin 
.  .who  with  yearning  bowels  will  offer  me  her  best  assistance. 
1819  Keats  Fall  of  Hyperion  \.  39  Appetite  More  yearning 
than  on  Earth  I  ever  felt.  1859  Ozo.  Eliot  Adam  Bede  xlv. 
The  two  pale  faces..:  one  with  a  wild  hard  despair  in  it, 
the  other  full  of  sad,  yearning  love.  1873  E.  E.  Hale  In 
His  Name  viii,  As  if  the  Holy  Spirit  had  sent  the  imme- 
diate answer  to  his  yearning  prayer.  1891  W.  Clark 
RussBLL  Marriage  at  Sea  iv,  A  fulUrigged  ship  , .  with 
yearning  canvas  and  ocean-worn  sides. 


YEAST. 

transf  1865  Swinburne  Poems  9(  Balt.^  Anacioria  seS 
By  the  yearning  in  my  veins  I  know  The  yearning  sound 
of  waters. 

t  b.    Yearning  mood :  optative  mood.   Obs. 

1522  Vaus  Rudim,  Gram.  Bbij  (Jam.),  Opiatiuo  modo, 
yarnand  mode. 

1 2.  Of  hounds :  see  Ykarn  ».1  4,   Obs. 

1706  J.  Philips  Cerealia  190  As  the  tall  stag., quits  his 
lair,  And  flies  the  yearning  pack  which  close  pursue. 

Hence  YeaTningly  adv. 

1840  Ne^u  Monthly  Mag.  LIX.  402  She  felt  yearningly 
enough  for  both.  i86x  H.  Macmillan  Footn.  Pa?e  Nat. 
197  'Ihe  geranium  growing  in  the  cottage  window  yearn- 
ingly stretches  out  its  tender  leaves.. to  the  smiHng  sun- 
shine. 1894  Hall  Caine  Manxvian  v.  iii,  He  looked  at  it 
lovingly,  fondly,  yearningly, 

Yearnling  (yaunlii)).  nonce-wd,  [f.  Yearn  z?.! 
+  -LING.]    A  young  child  over  which  one  yearns. 

1829  Lamb  Let.  to  Procter  zg  June,  She  visited.. a  poor 
man's  cottage  that  had  a  pretty  baby  (0  the  yearnling  I). 

YeaT-old,  a.  and  sb. 

A.  adf  A  year  old ;  of  the  age  of  one  year. 
1767  Abekcrombie  Ev.  Man  his  own  Gardener  (1803)  85 

Young  shoots  rising  in  the  spring  from  the  year.old  plants. 
1818  ScoTT  Rob  Roy  iv,  Was  it  not  Wat  the  Devil  who 
drove  all  the  year-old  hogs  off  the  braes  of  Lanthorn-side? 
1883  GusTAFSON  in  Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  894/2  The  little 
year-old  Edgar.,  was  very  sick. 

B.  sb.  A  beast  a  year  old,  a  ye.irling, 

1539  iVills  <5-  Inv.  N.  C.  (SurteesJ  I.  114,  xj  ky  &  iiij 
quyes  iiij  yer  olds  iiij  iij  yere  olds.  1583  Durham  Wills 
(Surtees)  11.  82  Eight  younge  cattell,  yeare-olds,  and  tuan- 
tays.  1774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  I.  xlv.  381  None  but 
the  year  olds  remain  together.  x8i6  Scott  Bl.  Dwarf  i,  To 
see  if  him  and  me  can  gree  about  the  luckpenny  1  am  to 
gie  him  for  his  year-aulds.  ciZxoGtouc.  Farm  Refi.  17  in 
Libr.  Uscf.  Knowl.^  Husb.  Ill,  The  year-olds  are  kept  in 
the  field  all  winter. 

Year*s  day :  see  Year-day. 

Yearsman  (yio'Jtzmfen).  local,  [f.  ^^^rz-V,  gen. 
of  Year  +  Man  sb.^'\  A  labourer  hired  by  the  year. 
^  1891  Daily  News  12  Sept.  3/6  Our  labourers  are  divided 
into  two  classes:  the  day  labourer  and  the  yearsman. 

Tear's  mind,  yea'r-mind.  [OE.  i^ar^e- 
inynd\  see  Year  so.  and  Mind  sb,^  5  b.]  The 
commemoration  of  a  deceased  person  by  the  cele- 
bration of  requiem  services  a  year  after,  or  every 
year  on  the  anniversary  of,  his  death  or  funeral ;  a 
yenrly  obit.     Cf.  twelvemonth'' s,  Month's  mind, 

a.  a  iioo  in  Napier  Conirib.  OE.  Lexicogr.  (1906)  28  Dis 
:s  seo  caritas  J>e  Baldwine  abbod  haefS  jeunnon  his  gebro- 
5rum  for  Eadwardes  sawle,  (jaes  godan  kynges,  t)3et  is  bealf 
pund  let  his  jearjemynde  to  fisce.  t^^Tv ill  of  R.  Par- 
trie  h  of  Sudbury,  Suff.  5  Dec.  (P.C.C.,  1  dogett),  vs. 
yerely  to  the  keping  of  a  yer  minde  for  my  soule.  1579-80 
North  Plutarch  (1595)  1104  For  keeping  of  a  yeare  minde 
and  for  making  feastfull  dayes  In  honour  of  that  worthy 
wight.  1587  GoLDiNG  De  Mornay  xv.  (1592)  229  Hee  com. 
maunded  an  Anniuersarie  or  Yeere-minde  to  be  kept  in  re- 
membrance of  him.  1606  Holland  Sueton.  19  b,  Aughstus 
had  in  mirth  giuen  him  the  name  of  Founder,  he  was  so 
reputed,  and  his  yeares>mind  after  his  death  solemnized 
accordingly. 

p.  1408  E.E.  JFzV/j{i882)  15  That.. hys  Executours.. haue 
. .  rewlyng  of  my  obytis,  that  ys  for  to  sayn,  my  5erys  mynde, 
XX  wynter  Af[t]er  my  deses.  c  1420  Prymer  56  Graunte 
Jtou  to  |je  soule  of  |ji  seruaunt,  whos  jeris  mynde  we  maken 
to  dai,  a  seete  of  refreschinge  blJsse.  1520  Sir  R.  Elvot 
Will  in  T.  Elyot  Gov.  (1883)  App.  A,  The  prest  executing  the 
service  at  myn  enteryng,  moneth  mynde,  and  yeres  mynde. 
1558PHAER  ^««V^Gen.Somme  aiij,  For  his  fathers  honoure 
he  deuised  games  of  actiuitie,  and  set-foorthe  his  Obite  or 
yeres  mynde,  with  greate  solempnilie.  1561  Vekon  Hunt. 
Purgat.  2$  The  moneth  myndes  and  yeares  minds  other 
wyse  called  Anniversaries.  1849  Rock  Ch.  Fathers  j.  vii. 
II.  ^50  No  others'  names  were  read  out  but  of  those  whose 
anniversary  or  year's  mind  fell  upon  that  very  Sunday  or 
festival.  1902  fVestm.  Gaz.  4  Feb.  7/3  The  'Year's  Mind* 
of  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  was  celebrated  at  St. 
Matthew's,  Westminster,  this  morning. 

Yearth,  etc.,  obs.  or  dial.  ff.  Earth  sb,^^  etc 

154a  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  49  An  yearthen  potte.  1561 
Plotvman's  T.  in  Chaucer's  Wks.  95  b/2  That  takeih  maistrie 
in  his  name  Ghostly,  and  for  yearthly  good,  c  1581  Lodge 
R epl.  Gossan' s  Sch.  Abuse  (Shaks.  See)  6  To  make  a  yearthly 
creature  to  beare  the  person  of  the  Creator.  158a  Hester 
Seer.  Phiorav,  m.  i.  2  Drie  the  Vitriotl  in  a  yearthen  pan. 
xe88  Holme  Armoury  iil  261/2  Yeatthing,  put  Earth 
about  [the  kiln].    x8a8  Craven  Gloss.^  Yearthen,  earthen. 

Yeast  (yrst),J^.  Forms:  i  sist, gyst,  5 3est(e, 
geest,  yeest,  6-9  yest,  7  eyst  (?),  8-9  dial,  east, 
9  dial,  yist,  7-  yeast.  [OE.  (late  W'S.)  ^ist, 
Anglian  *£esty  corresp.  to  MLG.  gest  dregs,  dirt, 
VlBu.  g:Mst,  Vu.  gist,  g-est  yeast,  MHG.yW,  gest, 
gist  (G.  giscAty  gdschi)  yeast,  froth,  ON.  jastr  yeast, 
related  to  OHG./Vj^w,  gesan  {UHG.  jesen,  gesen, 
gernt  G.  gdhren  to  ferment),  the  causative  OHG. 
jerian,  gerian  to  cause  to  ferment,  and  ON.  gerd 
yeast.  The  underlying  base  jes-  is  found  also  in 
Skr.  y(is{y)ati  to  seethe,  boil,  prdyastas  bubbling 
over,  Zend  yah-  to  boil  (intr.),  Alb.  ^ei  buken  I 
knead  bread,  Gr.  few  I  boil,  i^aro^  boiled,  W.  ias 
seething.] 

1.  A  yellowish  substance  produced  as  a  froth  or 
as  a  sediment  during  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of 
malt  worts  and  other  saccharine  fluids,  and  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  to  leaven  bread. 

Modern  science  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  yeast,  surface 
or  top  yemt  tG.  oberhefe)  and  under^  sediment^  or  bottom 


yBAST. 

yemsf  (G.  mmUrJkr/r\  the  former  prOMgated  by  buds,  the 
Wer  by  spores,  of  the  fungus  Sacchnramyces  ccremstm. 
The  >-eit  of  £r  is  used  medicmally  as  an  antiseptic  and 
sumulant  in  low  fevers,  and  as  an  application  to  ulcers 

c  looo  S^.  Lecciid.  11.  266_Uet  ^onne  hwon  gestandan, 
do  of  ba  ga^ellan,  do  tK)nne  niwne  gist.  x«o  Pai^gr.  291/1 
Vest  or  birme  for  ale.  Uucto'i  1591  A.  W.  Bk.  Cookrye  8  Put 
into  your  broth  a  spoonfutl  of  yest.  1600  Surflet  Country 
Farmx.  xxiii.  725  ^'beV  .•■^"ewe  the  force  and  strength  of 
the  yeast  or  leuen  euerie  bower  with  beere  already  made,  so 
lone  as  till  the  said  leuen  or  yeast  become  strong  inough  of 
it  selfe  x6iJ  Hausek,  Bks.  Howard  0/  Naworth  (Surtees) 
41  To  Harry  BaJcer  to  bestow  in  eyst  v*.  1664  Butler  Hud. 
n  iii  110  When  Yeast,  and  outward  means  do  fail,  And 
have  no  pow'r  to  work  on  Ale.  1666  G.  Harvey  Morb. 
Angl.  viii.  (1672)  19  Those  sliarp  scorbulick  dregs  imitating 
the  nature  of  yist.  1743  Lotui.  ^  Country  Brewer  iii.  (ed. 
a)  914  Yeast ..  consists  of  a  great  Quantity  of  subtile  and 
spirituous  Particles,  wrapped  up  in  such  as  are  viscid.  1804 
Jifed.  yrfU.  XII.  iga  An  instance  of  a  young  gentleman  in 
the  last  stage  of  typhus  fever,  being  cured  by  the  use  of 
yeast.  1843  R.  J.  Graves  Syst.  CHn.  Med,  Introd.  Lect.  34 
Sugar  by  presence  of  yest  [is  made  to  resolve  itself]  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  1858  Lewes  Seaside  Studies  314 
liiere  are  two  kinds  of  yeast,  or  rather  two  forms  of  the 
same  plant.  The  one  is  called  '  surface '  yeast,  the  other 
'sediment '  yeast.  The  former  requires  a  temperature  of  70°  to 
80°  Fahrenheit ;  the  latter  32°  to  45°.  1877  Huxlev  Physiogr, 
193  The  porous  texture  of  bread  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
bubbles  of  gas  evolved  by  the  fermentation  of  the  yeast, 

b.  With  qualifying  word,  as  beer-yeast ;  applied 
esp.  to  common  yeast  drained,  pressed  dry,  and 
made  into  a  cake  in  order  to  be  kept  for  a  time : 
see  quots.  and  cf.  yeast-cake,  -powder  (4), 

[1781  T.  Henry  Acc.  Method  Pres,  Water,  etc  26  The 
Process  for  making  artificial  Yeast.  Boil  flour  and  water 
together  to  the  consistence  of  treacle. , .  In  about  two  days, 
such  a  decree  of  fermentation  will  have  taken  place,  as  to 
give  the  mixture  the  appearance  of  yeast.]  1858  Simmonds 
Diet.  Trade  s.v.,  German  yeast  is  now  imported  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  a  dried  form  from  the  Continent.  1878 
Chambers's  Encyd.  s.v.  Yeast,  Patent  Yeast  is  exactl>  simi- 
lar [to  German  Yeast],  but  is  raised  from  a  wort  made 
purposely  from  malt  and  hops.  Artificial  Yeast  is  a  dough 
of  wheat  or  other  flour,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  com- 
mon yeast,  and  made  into  small  cakes,  which  are  dried.  1879 
Webster  Suppl.,  Press-yeast,  the  yeasty  froth  from  the 
surface  of  a  fermenting  fluid,  washed  and  pressed  into  cakes 
for  bakers'  use.  1880  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  1  July  3/3  Patent 
yeast  is  either  made  by  the  baker  himself  or  is  bought  from 
the  yeast  merchant.  It.. leaves  aa  unpleasant  smell  and 
taste  in  the  bread. 

o.  fig.  -  Leaven  sb.  2  a. 

176<>-7J  H.  Brooke  Fool  o/Qual.  (1809)  III.  35  Though 
liberty  has  no  relation  to  party . . ,  there  is  yet  a  kind  of  yest 
observable  in  its  nature,  which  may  be  necessary  to  the 
fermentation  and  working  up  of  virtue.  1818  Keats  Let, 
Wks.  1889  III.  105  The  best  of  men  have  but  a  portion  of 
good  in  them— a  kind  of  spiritual  yeast  in  their  frames, 
which  creates  the  ferment  of  existence.  1873  Dixon  Two 
Queens  vl  iv.  I,  324  The  Plantagenet  yeast  being  strong 
within  his  sons. 

d.  Path,  A  fungns  of  the  genus  Sacckaromyces 
present  in  certain  skin-diseases, 

tSg^Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  760  The  common  saccharo- 
myces  or\'east  of  the  scalp. 

•f  2.  TTie  froth  or  *  head  *  of  new  or  fermenting 
beer,  Obs. 

C1430  Two  Cookery-hks,  lo  pen  take  5est  of  New  ale  an 
caste  J>er-to.  <;z44o  Protnp.  Parv.  537/2  5eest,  berme, 
spuma,  1683  Salmon  Doron  Med.  i.  241  Let  not  the  Head, 
or  Yest  work  over  at  the  bungs.  17x6  Gav  Trivia  11.  290 
When  drays  bound  high,  they  never  cross  behind,  When 
bubbling  yest  is  blown  by  gusts  of  wind. 

3.  transf.  Foam  or  froth,  as  of  troubled  water. 
t6iz  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  ill.  iii.  94  The  Sbippe  boaring  the 

Moone  with  her  maine  Mast,  and  anon  swallowed  with 
yest  and  froth.  z8x8  Byron  Ch.  Har.  iv.  clxxxi.  They  melt 
into  thy  yeast  of  waves.  1864  Q,  Rev.  Apr.  311  The  dim 
headlands  of  new  empires  which  are  already  looming  darkly 
up  out  of  the  yeast  of  stormy  waves, 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  2.%  yeast-ash ^  'celi^  -culture, 
dumpling,  -fungus,  -germ,  -poultice,  -scum;  yeast- 
lik£  adj.  and  adv. ;  yeast-beer,  new  beer  with  which 
a  small  quantity  of  fermenting  wort  has  been  mixed 
to  make  it  *  work ' ;  yeast-bitten  a.  (see  quot.)  ; 
yeast-budding,  a  direct  budding  or  germination 
of  spores  from  other  spores  as  occurring  in  Sac- 
ckaromyces and  other  fungi ;  yeast-cake  (see  i  b) ; 
+  yeast-fat,  a  fermenting- vat  ;*  yeast-plant,  any 
plant  of  the  gentis  Sacckaromyces,  esp.  S,  cerevisige, 
which  produces  fermentation  in  saccharine  fluids ; 
yeast-powder,  the  powder  of  dried  yeast  (cf.  i  b), 
also  {U.S»)  baking-powder, 

1875  HuxLEv  &  Martin  Eleni.  Biol.  (1877)  6  Pasteur  him- 
self used  actual  *yeast  ash.  1829  A  rt  o/Brciving-  (ed.  2)  54/3 
(L.  U.  K  )  The  gas  being  too  weak  to  buoy  up  the  now  close 
head  of  the  tun,  the  yeasl  might  partially  or  wholly  subside, 
and  the  ale  would  become  *yeast-hitten ;  it  would  receive  that 
disagreeable  taste  which  the  head  had  a-quired  by  too  long 
exposure  to  the  atmospheric  air.  1808  Porter  tr.  Stras- 
burger's  Bot.  350  Such  a  method  of  multiplication  of  conidia 
by  budding  is  termed  *yeast  budding,  and  the  conidia  are 
termed  yeast  conidia.  1705  Sir  J.  Dai.rvmple  Let.  to 
Admiralty  4,  I  put  in  the  Wort-cake  and  "Yeast-cake  at  his 
sight.  1847-9  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  i.  101/2  The  imp)or- 
tance  of  *yeast-cells  in  the  phenomena  of  ferm<:ntation.  1899 
Cagney  tr.  von  Jaksch's  Clin.  Diagn.  v.  (ed.  4)  200  Yeast- 
cells  (Saccharomycetes)  are  the  commonest  form  of  parasite 
in  the  intestinal  discharges.  1898  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  V. 
420  Protein  or  dead  cultures  of  bacteria,  filtered  *yeast- 
cultures.  1747  Mrs.  Q\j&ss.  Cookery  \x.  112  *East  Dump- 
lines.  First  make  a  light  Dough.,  with  Flour,  Water,  Salt, 
and  Yeast.     1367  Priory  of  Finchale  (Surtees)  p.  Ixxviii, 
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j  •yestefatt.  1876  tr.  Wagner' sGen.  Pathol,  86  The  several 
fermentation  or  *yeast.fungi.  1867  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  395 
The  fermentation  occurs  only  in  presence  of  the  *yeast 
germs.  1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Comm.  Agric.  (1869)  277  The.. 
*yeast.like  appearance  of  the  decomposing  brood.  1857 
Henfrey  Bot.  §  813  What  is  called  the  '  "Yeast-plant '  con- 
sists of  a  particular  form  of  the  vegetative  structure  {.my- 
celium) of  a  Fungus.  1871  Tvndall  Fragm.  ^'a.  (1879)  II. 
xii.  257  The  brewer  deliberately  sows  the  yeast-plant,  i860 
Mavne  Expos.  Lex.y  Cataplasma  Ferment i,..i\\e:  'yeast 
poultice,  for  sloughing;  and  mortification  ;  flour  mixed  with 
yeast  and  heated  till  it  rise.  1795  Sir  J.  Dalrymplk  Let.  to 
Admiralty  2  Wort-cake  and  *  Yeast- powder  made  at  the 
King's  breweries.  1888  EncycL  Brit.  XXIV.  602/1  After  ten 
to  fourteen  days  the  *yeast-scum  on  the  surface  disappears. 

7ea>st  (yist),  v.  rare.  [f.  prec]  intr.  (also 
rejl,')  To  ferment;  to  be  covered  with  froth,  as 
agitated  water.  Also  jig.  Hence  Yea'sting 
vbL  sb.  and  ppL  a, 

1819  Keats  Otiw  in.  li,  To  thee  only  I  appeal.  Not  to  thy 
noble  son,  whose  yeasting  youth  Will  clear  itself,  and  crystal 
turn  again.  x88o  Blackmore  Mary  Anerley  I,  ix.  11^  (Like 
dough  before  the  fire)  every  well  belaboured  [bed]  tick  was 
left  to  yeast  itself  awhile.  x8<>x  C.  Dawson  Avonmore  11. 
35  Racing  seas,  with  their  yeasting  waves.  1902  Brit.  Med. 
Jml.  14  June  1463  The  presence  of  purin  bodies  in  beers  is 
probably  due  to  the  yeasting  and  processes  of  manufacture. 

Yeast,  obs.  form  of  East. 

Yeasty  (yi"*sti),  a.  Also  7-9  yesty.  [f.  Yeast 
sb.  +  -Y 1.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  full  of,  covered  with,  like  or 
resembling  yeast. 

1599  Porter  Angry  Worn.  Abington  Dj,  His  beard,  Thats 
glewed  together  with  his  slauering  droppes,  Of  yesty  ale. 
1600  Marston,  etc.  Jack  Drums  Entert.  \.  (i6oi)  A  iij, 
Each..yeastie  bowzing  bench,  x6oa  Marston  Ant.  i<f  Mel. 
Ind.,  Wks.  1856  I.  5  As  slovenly  as  the  yeasty  breast  of  an 
ale-knight.  1676  Cotton  Walton's  Angler  11.  viii.  75  We 
have  then  \sc.  in  Junel  another  Dunne,  call'd  the  liarm-flie, 
from  it's  yesty  colour.  1683  Trvon  Way  to  Health  25  That 
Yeasty  quality  that  most  Ale  in  Cities,  especially  in  London, 
is  subject  unto.  1743  Loud.  ^  Country  Breiuer  11.  (ed.  2)  84 
He  fell  into  Drinking  such  Quantities  of  their  yeasty  Ale, 
as  made  him  distracted.  1836  [see  yeastiness  below].  1849 
CuprLES  Green  Hand  ii.  (1856)  15  From  foaming  whiteness 
it  melted  into  yesty  green. 

trans/.  x668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Barthol.  Anat.  i.  xvi.  39 
The  Arterial,  fermentative,  or  leavening,  and  yeasty  Blood. 

2.  fig.  with  various  connotations :  *  Swelling  *, 
'working';  light  and  superficial,  'frothy*. 

1598  E.  GuiLPiN  Skial.  (1878)  36  Likea  Swartrutters  hose 
his  pufTe  thoughts  swell  With  yeastie  ambition.  x6oa  Shaks. 
Ham.  V.  ii.  igo  He.  .only  got  the  tune  of  the  time,  and  out. 
ward  habite  of  encounter,  a  kinde  of  yesty  collection,  which 
carries  them  through  &  through  the  most  fond  and  win- 
nowed opinions.  1627  Drayton  Moon-cal/'yn  Agincourt 
etc.  161  Knowledge  with  him  is  idle,  if  it  straine  Aboue  the 
compasse  of  his  yestie  braine.  x8a6  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  iv. 
i,  Byron's  mind  was  like  his  own  ocean,  sublime  in  its  yesty 
madness.  x904/4/A^«^wwa  Apr.  423/2  Burying  his  thought 
in  a  yeasty  mass  of  adjectives. 

3.  transf.  Foamy,  frothy,  like  troubled  water. 

x6os  Shaks.  MacLw.  i.  53  Though  the  yesty  Waues  Con- 
found and  swallow  Nauigation  vp.  X798  Poetry  of  Anti- 
Jacobin  No.  36.  236  And  Whitbread  wallowing  in  the  yeasty 
main.  x8oa  Palky  Nat.  Theol.  xxi.  (1819)  331  The  yesty 
waves  which  confound  the  heaven  and  the  sea.  1819  Crabbe 
T.  of  Hall  IV.  472  Far'up  the  beach,  the  yesty  sea-foam  roll'd. 
X820  BvRON  Jttan  iii.  Iviii,  The  ocean  when  its  yeasty  war 
is  waging  Is  awful.  X899  F.  T.  Bullen  Log  Sea-waif  2S^ 
We  were  over  the  bar  and  in  smooth  water,  only  the  yeasty 
flakes  of  the  spent  breakers  following  us. 

Hence  Yea'stily  adv.,  Yea'stiness. 

1778  H.  Brooke  Antony  tj-  CI.  iv.  iv,  I  know  not  why  of 
late  This  yestiness  of  temper  comes  upon  me.  X836  Penny 
Cycl.  V.  405/1  It  [sc.  creamy  scum)  however  rises  again, 
becomes  yesty,  the  bladders  enlarge  in  size,  the  yestiness 
increases,  and,  when  ready  for  cleansing,  it  has  a  vigorous, 
rich,  yesty  brown  and  bladdery  head.  1800  W.  Ci.ark 
Russell  Ocean  Trag.  I.  viii.  162  The  pale  blue  brine  that 
melted  yeastily  from  her  metalled  forefoot. 

Yeat,  obs.  Anglo-Irisii  f.  Get  v, 
X554  in  10th  Rep.  Hist,  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  415  If  the 
creditore  can  not  yeat  the  owner  nor  his  attorney. 

Yeat(e :  see  Gate  sb.^.  Yet. 

Yeather,  var.  Edder  :  see  Yeddbe  sb,  and  v, 

Yeaught,  obs.  form  of  Yacht. 

Yeauman,  obs.  form  of  Yeoman. 

Yeaunt,  obs.  form  of  Giant  :  see  Yeant. 

Yeave,  obs.  form  of  Ewe  j^.i 

Yeaven,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Give  v, 

X59a  B.  N.  C.  (Oxf)  Mumments  18.  73  (MS.). 

Yeax,  Yeck,  obs.  ff.  Yex,  Itch  v^ 

Ted(yed),  j(J.  Now*SV,  Forms:  i  sied(d,8ed(d, 
Sid(d,5yd(d,  3  5ed,  8-yed.  \0^.giedd\  see  next.] 

+  1.  A  song,  poem,  speech,  tale,  riddle.  Obs. 

Beowulf  11(30  LeoS  webs  asungen,  gleomannes  xyd.    Ibid, 
1723  Ic  bis  gid  be  [tc  awrsec.    c  1105  Lay.  25853  Heo..bire 
geddes  [later  version  wordes]  saeide  geomere  stefne. 
b.  A  fib,  an  exaggerated  tale  (Jam.).  Sc, 

2.  Contention,  wrangling ;  strife. 

X7X9  Ramsay  ^r^  Answ.  to  Hamilton  ii,  [The  soldier) 
Wha  now  to  youngsters  leaves  the  yed,  To  'tend  his  fauld. 
x8o8,  etc.  [see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.]. 

Yed  (yed),  v.  Now  Sc.  Forms :  i  sieddian, 
Seddian,  siddian,  jyddian,  3-4  5edde,  3-5  aede, 
6  yedde,  8-  yed.  [OE.  gieddian,  f.  giedit  (see 
prec),  ?f.  root  gad-  to  pwt  together,  as  in  Gather, 
Together.  For  the  development  of  sense  2  cf. 
OE.  gieddum  wrixlan  to  dispute,  and  the  use  of 
the  vb.  in  Daniel  728.] 


YEENDER. 

1.  intr.  To  sing,  recite,  talk,  discourse. 

c888  i^LFRED  Boeth.  xii.  26  pa  ongan  se  Wisdom  gliowian 
&  seoddode  ^^us.  Ibid.  xxxi.  71  pa  ongan  he  eft  ^iddian  & 
J?us  singende  cwa:3.  c  X205  Lav.  21429  Ardur.  .^us  jeddien 
agon  \liiter  version  J>es  word  saide]  Mid  gomenfulle  wordtn. 
1363  Langl.  p.  pi.  a.  I.  138  Prechet  in  \>m  harpe  per  \>q\x 
art  Murie  at  bi  niete  when  me  IjiddeJ?  J>e  5edde.  cx^s 
Seven  Sages  (P.)  215  Thay  nolden  no  langer  wiih  hym  jedc, 
Ne  suffry  langer  lygge  in  bede. 

b.  To  fib,  exaggerate  a  tale  (Jam.).  Sc. 

2.  To  contend,  wrangle, 

XS70  Levins  Manip.  48/35  To  Yedde,  chide,  iurgare. 
X7JX  Ramsay  Poems  1.  398  Gloss.,  Yed,  to  contend,  wrangle. 
Contention,  Wrangling. 

Yed,  yedd(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Go  :  see  Yode. 

Yedder  (ycdaj),  sb.  north,  dial.  Forms :  5 
Jedd",  yeddyr,  6  5edder,  7-9  yeather,  8-9  ye- 
ther,  9  yadder,  6-  yedder.  [Variant  of  Kdder  sb.'\ 

1.  An  osier,  or  rod  of  pliant  wood,  used  for 
binding  a  liedge.     Also  attrib, 

iSia-13  Durham  Acc.  Rolls  (Surtees)  106  Pro  cariag.xij 
plaustrat.  lez  thornes,  sedders,  et  rysez  ad  prasdict.  sepes. 
X7..  [see  Strut  5^.2  ib],  X69X  Ray  A".  C.  Words  152  A 
yeather,  vimen.  176^  Museujn  Rust.WX.  iv.  10  Yethers  (as 
binders  of  hassel  or  willow  are  here  \sc.  Yorks.]  called).  1779 
Charlton  Hist.  Whitby  <^  A  certain  stake  and  yeiher 
hedge.  1829  J.  Hodgson  in  J.  Raine  Mem.  (1858)  II.  156 
Great  abundance  of  fine  osiers  will  be  thus  produced,  but 
a  few  of  the  strongest  shoots  should  be  left  on  each  stake, 
for  other  stakes  and  poles  and  yeathers.  1853  Jml.  R. 
Agtic.Soc.  XIII.  II.  281  Farmers  find  posts  and  rails  cheaper 
,  .than  the  old  system  of  '  stake  and  vice ',  Footnote,  Called 
. .  in  some  parts. . '  stower  and  yedder  *,  1876  Whitby  Gloss,, 
Yethers^  oziers  and  similar  flexibilities. 

2.  The  mark  of  a  blow  or  stripe,  or  that  made  by 
tight  binding  ;  a  weal.     Also,  a  smart  blow. 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  286  He.  -grapyd  bis  bakk,  &  it 
was  passand  sare  &  full  of  yeddyrs  &  wowndis  as  he  had 
bene  betyn.  1483  Cath.Angl.  426/1  A  yeddyr,  liuory  vihex. 
X535  CovERDALE  Ecclus.  xxviil.  17  The  stroke  of  y*  rod 
maketh  yedders.  x8oa  Sibbald  Chron.  S.  P.  IV.  Gloss., 
Yether,  the  mark  left  by  tight  binding,  as  with  a  ^mall  cord. 
l8a5  J AMiESON,  Yetker, . .  a  severe  blow,  Ufjp.  Clydes.  X877 
Holaerness  Gloss.t  Yether ^  a  discolouration  of  the  skin 
caused  by  a  blow. 

Hence  Yedder  v.  (see  quots.). 

[iSa3edderinges  i  see  Edder.  X691  Ray  N.  C.  Words  15a 
Eathering  of  hedges  being  binding  the  tops  of  them  with 
small  sticks  as  it  were  wooven  on  the  stakes.]  x8i8  Hogg 
Brotvnie  of  Bodsbeck  etc,  II.  131,  I  hae  heard  o"  some  o* 
them  that  fought  the  deil,.  .yettered  him  and  yerked  him 
till  he  coudna  mou'  another  curse.  1835  Jamieson,  To 
Yether^.. Kq  bind  firmly,  Roxb.  xSas  in  Hone  Every-day 
Bk.  I.  1381  Yadder  them  with  yonr  yadders,  and  ,,  stake 
them  on  each  side,  with  street  stowers.  1855  Robinson 
Whitby  Gloss.,  To  Yedder  or  Yeiher,  to  interweave  or 
connect  with  pliable  twigs  or  osiers  a  row  of  upright  sticks 
or  stobs  in  hedge  work.  X876  Ibid.,  Yether,  v.  to  inter, 
weave  with  twigs,  as  in  basket-making.  1877  Holderness 
Gloss.,  Yether,  v.  to  lash  with  a  whip. 

tTedding,  vbL  sb.  [OE.  giedding,  f.  lieddian, 
Yed  v.  +  -3NG  1.]  A  song  ;  a  speech,  discourse ; 
spec,  a  *  gest '  or  romance  in  verse. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  xv.  3  Et  ait  ad  illos parabolam 
istam,  &  cuoe3  to  ^xm  S^ddung  dios.  a  1350  in  Thornton 
Rom.  (Camden)  261  5eddyngis,  japis,  and  folies.  c  13)56 
Chaucer  Cant.  T,  Prof.  237  Wei  koude  he  synge  and  pleyen 
on  a  rote  Of  yeddynges  he  baar  outrely  the  pris.  a  1440  Sir 
Degrev,  1421  And  evere  Myldore  sche  sete  Harpyng  notus 
ful  swet..Songe  jeddyngus  above.  C1440  Promp.  Patv. 
537/1  5eddynge,  or  geest,  idem  quod  geest  (or  rowmamnce). 

t  Yede,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  yead,  6-7  yeed(e,  7 
yed.  [A  pseudo-archaism  of  i6th  cent,  poets  and 
their  imitators ;  yede,  pa.  t.  of  Go  (see  Yodk)  used 
erron.  as  an  infin.]     intr.  To  go,  proceed. 

1563  Sackville  Induct.  Mirr.  Mag.  xxx,  Yeding  forth, 
anone  An  horrible  lothly  lake  we  might  discerne.  a  1578 
Drant  (Webster)  Years  yead  away,  and  faces  fair  deflower. 
1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cat.  Sept.  145  They  wander  at  wil, 
and  stray  at  pleasure,  And  to  theyr  foldes  yead  at  their  owne 
leasure.  X590  —  F.  Q.  1.  xi.  5  Then  bad  the  knight  his 
Lady  yede  aloofe.  x6oa  Cabew  Cornwall  116  Downeuet. . 
(perhaps  SO  called)  of  downe  yeeding,as  hauing  a  steep  hilt. 
x6x4  Gorges  Lucan  v.  174  Yet  she,  poore  soule,  was  sore 
adread  Into  the  horrid  cell  to  yed.  1633  Fisher  Fuimus 
Troes  iii.  ix,  Vnneath  thilke  borrells  May  well  ne  yede,  ne 
stand.  1768  Downman  Land  of  Muses  xii,  Early  the  morn 
we  will  forth  yede  yfere. 

Yede,  ^ede,  obs.  pa.  t,  of  Go :  see  Yode. 

t  Ye'der*  a.  Obs.  In  4  jeder,  5  5edire.  [Origin 
unknown.]  Quick;  frequent.  Hence  t  Ye'derly 
adv.,  quickly. 

13..  E,  E,  Aim.  P.  B.  463  He  ..  sone  jederly  for-jete 
5ister.day  steuen.  13..  Caw.  «5"  Cr,  Knt.  1215,  I  jelde  me 
gederly,  &  5e5e  after  grace,  a  X400-50  Wars  Alex.  5042  So 
did  his  princes,  .for  pete  of  him-selfe,  With  jedire  3oskingis 
&  aerre  jett  out  to  grete. 

Yee,  obs,  f.  Eye,  Ye,  Yea. 

Yeed(e,  5eed(e,  obs.  pa.  t  of  Go :  see  Yode. 

Yee-ho :  see  Yo  int. 

Yeel(e,  obs.  form  of  Eel. 

Yeelaman,  variant  of  Hielaman,  shield  of 
Australian  aborigines. 

X862  Kendall  Poems  19  Yeelamans  splinter  and  boomerangs 
clash. 

Yeeld,  etc,  obs.  form  of  GoiLD,  Yield,  etc 
Yeelde,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Axl  v. 
c  X489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  AymoH  iL  66  TTic  dtike  knewe 
wel  what  she  yeelde. 

Yeen,  obs.  pi.  of  Eye  sbX 

Yee  nder.  north,  dial.    Forms :  7  earnder, 
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eeuder,  7-9  yeender,  7,  9  yender;  also  8-9 
yeandurth.  [Representing  OE.  krundem  'mane' 
(iElfric  Lev.\\.  20)  =  OFris.  ir  unden  in  the  fore- 
noon, NFris.  (Sylt)  tronner,  irner  forenoon,  MDu. 
eeronderen  {brool)  12  o'clock  meal  (cf.  early  Flem, 
eronderen  '  meridiari ',  Kilian)  :  see  ^'ix.  prep,  and 
Undern.]     Tlie  forenoon. 

c  1663  Kynder  Hist.  Darby.  §  7  Your  Peasant  exceedes  y" 
Greeke,  who  as  Athenxus  sayes  have  fowre  meales  a  day, .. 
that  is  breakefast,  dinner,  supper,  and  a  collation  after 
supper.  But  these  and  yo  IVIoorelanders  add  three  more,  yo 
bitt  in  the  morning,  yo  Anders-meate,  and  yenders  nieate, 
and  see  make  up  seaven.  1674  Rav  N.  C.  IVoriis  55  The 
Yeender  or  Eenrter,  the  Forenoon,Z>^j'jA.  1664  G.  M[eri- 
ton]  Yorkshire  Dial.  195  (E.D.S.)  It  comes  ith  Earnder, 
Wife.orelsebyNeaun.  1703ThoresbvZ^/.  to  ^oytE.D.S.), 
The  Yeender  or  Earnder^  the  forenoon,  Hallifax,  in  York- 
shire, c  1746  J.  Collier  (Tim  Bobbin)  View  Lane.  Dial. 
(1770)  25  Sed  I,  IV  there  last  Oandurth,  on  he'd  leet  o 
oneth'  Yeandurth  ofore.  1855  J-  Davies  Races  Lane,  in 
Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  236  The  equivalent  of  the  Lane.  '  oan- 
durth '  [afternoon]  and  '  yeandurth ',  forenoon. 

Yeop  (3eep\  var.  Yepe  a.  Yeejpsen :  see 
Yepsen.  Yeer,  yeere,  obs.  ff.  Ere,  Year. 
Yeerde,  obs.  f.  Yard  sb!^  Yees:  see  Yez. 
Yee8(y,  5eoa(y,  obs.  ff.  Ease,  Easy. 

t  Yeet,  V.  Obs.  In  .s  Jeetyn,  jet-,  jyt-.  [f.  Ye 
pron.  +  -/,  asinTHOWT.  Cf.  MHG.  tr{e)zen,  med.L. 
vosare,  vobUsare,  vositare,  vobissitare,  and  Ye  v.'\ 
To  use  the  pronoun  ye  in  addressing  a  person. 
Hence  t  Testing  vbl.  sb. 

c  X440  Froitifi.  Parv.  $-ij/i  5eetyn,  or  sey  ^ee  {P.  jetyn  or 
scy  50  with  worship),  voso.  Ibid.  538/1  5ytynge,  wythe 
wurchyp  seyynge  5e,  and  not  thow  {K.  3etynge),  vosacio. 

Yeet,  jeet :  see  Yet  v.,  to  melt,  cast.  Yeewk, 
obs.  form  of  Yuke  sb.,  itch.  Yef(e  :  see  Give, 
If.  Yeff  (e :  see  Gift,  Give,  If.  Yeffell,  obs. 
f.  Evil  adv.  Yeffor,  obs.  form  of  Ever  adv. 
Yof(f  )t(e,  obs.  ff.  Gift. 

Yegg  (yeg)-  U-  S.  [Said  to  be  the  surname 
of  a  certain  American  burglar  and  safe- breaker.] 
A  burglar  or  safe-breaker.     So  Yeggmaxi, 

1903  N.  Y.  Even.  Post  23  June  (Cent.  D.  Supp.),  The 

Erompt  breaking  up  of  the  organized  gangs  of  professional 
eggars  and  yeggs.  1905  N.  Y,  Times  2  Jan.  (ibid.),  De- 
tective  Sergeants,  .captured  on  the  Bowery  three  men  who, 
they  say,  are  among  the  most  successful  '  yeggmen  ',  or  safe- 
crackers, in  the  busmess.  xqo6  A.  Stringer  ll'ire  Tappers 
100  '  Now,  nitro-glycerine  I  object  to,  it's  so  abominably 
crude.' ..  *  And  so  wliously  criminal !  *  she  interpolated.  '  Pre. 
cisely.  We're  not  exactly  yeggmen  yet.' 

t Yegged  [Y-  5],  edged.  H97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  5542  pat 
suerd . .  Yegged  it  is  in  J>e  on  half  &  in  ^  o^r  no5t. 

Ye-ho :  see  Yoho  int. 

tTei,  sb.  Obs.     [f.  Yeie  v.'\    a  cry,  wail. 

aixx^Aner.  R.  306  Mid  tisseschulen  ]?e  uorlorene  worpen 
a  swuch  5eor  \,MS.  T.  jur,  MS.  C.  Jei]  pet  heouene  &  eorSe 
muwen  beoSe  gristiche  agrisen. 

Yei,  obs.  form  of  Eve  s6.^ 

f553  Reipublica  11.  ii,  I  praie  god  she  bee  blynde;  I  am 
haulfafraide  lesle  she  have  an  yei  behynde, 

Yei,  obs.  graphic  variant  of  They. 

Yeid(e,  3eid(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Go  :  see  Yode. 

tXeie,  z*-  Obs.  Forms:  s-jjeije,  3-4  jeie, 
yeie,  4  jeye,  jyje,  yeye.  [OE.  V^'"*".  V^"" 
=  WFris.  g-ei/e  to  cry  out,  ON.  geyja  to  bark,  to 
blaspheme  :—  *gaujan,  f.  "gau  (cf.  ON.  -gd  bark- 
ing, blasphemy,  as  in  guZga). 

Prob.  related  forms  with  •/•  suffix  are  Du.  guiten  to  bark, 
scold,  G.  dial,  gauzen,  gduzen  to  yelp,  scold,  ON.  gauta  to 
bcKUt,  prate.] 

L  inir.  To  cry  out,  shout. 

ciljs  Lamb.  Horn.  43  Summe  ^er  wep«3..and  swi3e 
reowhche  ilome  jeijeS.  citoi  Lav.  27750  pa  ^eiden  lude 
Alle  Rom.leode.  Ibid.  29563  Heo..seo33e  jeiden  him  on 
Mid  ^eomerliche  stanen.  n  xsas  Leg.  Katk.  162  Ifonttcr 
swi8e  feolc  )einde  &  jurinde.  a  iia^  Juliana  44  pco  ilke 
l>at  beoS  stale*ur3e  ..  jeornliche  }eie8  \.v.r.  ui^ea]  efter 
godes  grace  to  helpc.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxxix.  m 
Ihah  ich  ^eje  upon  hcth.  c IMO  Cast.  Love  (Halliw.)  1541 
The  loude  cry  and  jeiyng  That  heo  wolleth  with  loude 
stevyn  Jevyn.  13..  Northern  Passion  (Gi)  139  Men  ne 
sschulle  noth  yeye  Jjos  longe.    13. .  [see  Yederly]. 

2.  trans.  To  utter  in  a  loud  voice ;  to  call  out ; 
to  announce  for  sale  in  a  loud  voice,  to  '  cry'. 

a  IMS  '^ner.  R.  66  pe  wreche  peoddare  more  noise  he 
maked  to  jeien  his  sope,  Jten  a  riche  mercer  al  his  deore- 
wur^e  ware.  Ibid.  126  For  \\  we  3eie3  to  him  i5e  Pater- 
noster, *  El  dimitte  nobis  debtta  nostra  ',  a  XIJ5  Leg.  Kath. 
1265  pes  keiser . .  wodeliche  jeide  :  Hwet  nu,  unwreste  men. 

3.  To  ask  for,  as  with  a  loud  voice. 

ci3«o  Cast.  Love  (Halliw.)  358  How  Mercy  here  sistur 
heore  herte  3yjth.  13..  Caw.  i  Gr.  Knt.  67  Syt>en  riche 
forth  runnen  to  reche  honde-sclle,  ^e^ed  aeres  jiftes  on  hi^.- 

Yeild  (jeild),  obs.  Sc.  f.  Eld  j*.''',  age. 

1513  Sc.  Acts  yas.  /r  (1814)  II.  278/2  Dispensand  wt  his 
aige  quhat  ^eild  bat  euir  he  be  of. 

Yeild,  jeild,  obs.  forms  of  Yeld,  Yield. 

Yelnder,  obs.  f.  Yonder.  Yelr(e,  obs.  ff.  Year. 

Yeird  (jeird),  obs.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  f.  Earth. 

'S33  G*f  RicAt  Vay  41  He  sufert  onder  poncio  pilat  to  be 
crucifeit  to  de  and  to  be  zeirdit.  c  XS7S  Balfour's  Practicks 
(1754)  462  Tbair  to  tak  sasine  thairof.  .be  deliverance  of 
zcird  and  stanc. 

Yelme,  obs.  form  of  Iron.    Yeisk  (jeisk),  Sc. 
i^esk  :  see  Yex.     Yelstrein,  obs.  f.  Yestreen. 
Yeit,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Yet.     Yek,  dial,  form  of  Oak. 
Vol.  X. 


[  t  Yeke,  si.  Obs.  Forms :  i  ssao,  saee,  see, 
iao,  iee,  4-5  jeke,  yeke.  [OE.  ^e'ae  cuckoo  = 
MLG.  gSk  simpleton,  MDu.  gaoc,  OHG.,  MHG. 

'  gouA,  goitch  cuckoo,  bastard,  fool,  (G.  gauch  pro- 
vincial name  of  cuckoo,  etc.,  simpleton,  gawk), 
ON.  gaukr  cuckoo  (whence  Sc.  Gowk)  ;  jjerhaps 

j  f.  gau-  as  in  *gaujan  (see  Yeie  i^.).]  The  cuckoo. 
Also  in  comb,  (with  gen.)  f  Yekesterse  [Tarse  l] 

=  CfCKOO-PINT. 

With  OE.  peaces  siire  'cuckoo's  sorrel'  cf.  ME.  gouke. 
surcs  glossing  Alleluia  in  MS.  Rawl.  C.  607  If.  i  b. 
^725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  A 131  Accitulium,  ^^ces  sure 
[i?//«a/seacaes  :  ii^wr/ Jecaes].  Ibid.  C  1-21  Calciculiuui, 
ieces  surae  [Erjurt  iace*  sura].  Ibid.  G  87  Geuinatri.r, 
^eac.  a  xooo  Gulhlac  716  Jeacas  l^ear  budon.  a  X387  Sinou. 
Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  24  larus,  barba  aaron^  pes  vituli, 
. .  i.  3ekesterse.  14. .  MS.  Porkington  If.  59  (Halliw.) 
I  Whene  the  geke  gynnys  to  synge,  Thenne  the  schrewe  be- 
gynnys  to  sprynge.  X4..  MS.  Rawl.  C.J06,  If.  249  b,  larus 
aarOKt  ^eksters,  gauk  pyntill. 

Yeke  (seke),  obs.  f.  Eke  v.,  adv.,  Itch  sb.,  v.'^ 

tYektll.  Obs.  Forms:  I  jieolSa,  jioSa,  sih'Ba, 
syWa,  3  jeo'Se,  jeohtJo,  5  jykthe,  yeketh,  Jeght, 
Jight.  [OE.  iiec6a  =  Oli.G.jickido  (MHG.  jukede) 
:-  OTeut.  *jukipon-,  f.  juk-  :  see  Itch  zi.i  (The 
suffix  occurs  in  other  names  of.  physical  disorders, 
as  d^uefa  itch,  spiow]>a  vomit.)]     Itching,  itch. 

^■897  jElfred  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xl.  70  Se  jicSa  [Halt. 
giec^a]  bi5  swi5e  unsar,  &  se  cleweSa  bid  swi5e  row. 
cxooo  Sax.  Leechd,  II.  252  pes  laecedom  deah  ge  wi]> 
hriefSo  &  gic^an.  c  1000  iELFRic  Horn.  I.  86  Unaberendlic 
xyh3a  ofereode  ealne  3one  lichaman.  e  1230  Hali  Meid.  9 
pat  bearninde  geccSe  \v.r.  5eoh3e]  of  J>at  licomliche  lust. 
^X440  Proinp,  Parv.  538/2  5ykynge,  or  5ykth'e  [1499  /'. 
aekyn  or  yeketh], /rwW/ttj.  X4..  Medulla  Gram.  (R.iwl. 
MS.),  Prurigo,  a  scabbe  a  jeght.  X4. .  Medulla  (Cant.  Cath. 
MS.),  Pruritus,  jight. 

Yelamber,  -bre :  see  Ybllow-hamiier. 

Teld  (yeld),  a.  (sb.)  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Forms :  i  selde,  5-  yeld,  6  Jeld,  jeild,  ^eald, 
6-9  yeild,  yeeld,  7  yeell,  8-9  yell,  yeald,  9 
yield,  yeal,  yeel,  yill.  See  also  Eild.  [late  OE. 
*tielde,  gelde  (in  glosses),  corresp.  to  MLG.  gait, 
OHG.,  MHG.  gait  (TAG.  gelde,  gelle,  G.gelt),  ON. 
geldr  (MSw.  galder,  etc.)  :  cf.  Geld  a.  and  z*.!] 

1.  Of  an  animal :  Barren  ;  that  has  missed  having 
her  young,  or  is  not  old  enough  to  bear. 

a  xxoo  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr..Wulcker  '2i(ili2  Effeta,  Jelde. 
Ibid.  394/36.  14x1  Priory  of  Finchale  (Surtees)  i^8, 
ix  yeldbestis  videlicet  iiij  vaccae  j  stot  ij  quioks,  ij  stir- 
ketts.  1513  Douglas  j^neis  \i.  iv.  32  Enee  hym  self,  .to 
the,  Proserpyne,  A  5eld  kow  all  to  trynschit.  X538  Reg, 
Privy  Seal  Scot.  II.  386/2,  xl  jeild  scheip.  a  1598  D. 
Fergusson  Scot.  Prov.  (1641)  No.  47  A  yeeld  sow  was  never 

food  to  gryces.  17J6  Flemiugs  Fulfilling  Script,  (ed.  5) 
'able  Scots  Phr.,  Yeald,  barren  or  dry.  x8o8  Jamieson, 
Yeld,. .J.  Applied  to  cattle  or  sheep  that  are_  too  young  to 
bear,  Dumfr.  X831  Sutherland  Farm  Rep.  79  in  Libr.  Usef. 
Knowl.,  Ilusb.  Ill,  Yill  gimmer.s.  Ibid.  81  The  yell  ewes 
being  all  sorted  off  the  herding  a  few  days  before  the  lamb- 
ing begins.  1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  II.  38  If  she  has 
never  been  put  to  the  ram  she  gets  the  n.ime  oi yeld-givuiier. 
x886  Athenarum  3oOct.  560/2  To  shoot  the  yeld  hinds  on  the 
15th  of  October.  1897  Badminton  Mag.  Apr.  474  We  have 
got  altogether  four  bucks  and  a  good  yeld  Joe. 

b.  Of  birds  :  In  a  single  state,  unmated.  Sc. 
XS35  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  III.  388  Birdis  clekkit  as  tha 
war  wont  till  do,.. No  nestis  matd  hot  all  that  tyme  war 
jeild.      x8o9  Ed.monston  Zetl.   Isl.   II.  280  [They],  not 
paring,  are  called  yield  kittiwakes. 

2.  Of  catlle :  Not  yielding  milk,  from  being  in 
calf  or  from  age ;  '  dry '.     Also  of  a  nurse. 

X670  Contracfm  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  (1896)  XXX.  20  Too 
tydie  kay  &  four  yeell  kay.  1783  Burns  Addr.  to  Deit  x. 
An'  dawtet,  twal-pint  Hawkies  gane  As  yell's  the  Bill. 
■793  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  IX.  317  The  yell  cattle  vary  in  num- 
bers according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  1808  Jamieson, 
Yeld,  Yeald,  Yell,  Eild.. A  cow,  although  with  calf,  is  said 
\ogatig yeld,  when  her  milk  dries  up.  A  yeld  nurse  signifies 
a  dry  nurse.  x8i8  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxix,  A  wild  farm  in 
Northumberland,  well  stocked  with  milk-cows,  yeald  beasts, 
and  sheep.  X864  A.  Leighton  Myst.  Leg.  Edin.  (1886)  8 
'  And  wha  will  pay  for  the  wet  nurse  ? '  said  I, '  for  ye  ken 
I  am  as  dry  as  a  yeld  crummie.' 

3.  Applied  to  inanimate  objects  that  are  sterile, 
improdnctive,  etc.  (see  quots.). 

I7JI  Kelly  Scot.  Prov.  42  Any  thing  is  better  than  the 
Yell  Kail.  An  Apology  for  having  little,  or  bad.  Flesh- 
meat.  Ibid.foot-n.,  Yell  is  properly  what  gives  no  Milk, 
here  it  signifies  boil'd  without  Meat,  or  having  no  Butter. 

I    1824  Mactaggart  Gallovid.  Encycl.  s.  v.  Yell,  A  rock  is 

i    said  to  be  yell  when  it  will  not  quarry  but  with  gunpowder ; 

I  a  field  is  said  to  be  yell  when  nothing  will  grow  on  It.  i8as 
Jamieson,  KeW.. 8.  Bleak,  cold;  applied  to  the  weather, 
as  denoting  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  fruitfulness,  or  that 
it  threatens  sterility. 

i  B.  sb.  A  barren  cow  or  ewe  ;  a  hind  that  is  not 
pregnant. 

'      1856  Morton  Cycl.  Agric.  II.  727.    1886  W.  Somerset 
Word-bk.,  Yeld.  .a  female  deer  not  pregnant. 
Hence  Yeld  (yell)   v.    trans.,  to  make  'yell', 

I    keep  from  breeding. 

183X  Sutherland  Farm  Rep.  81  in  Libr.  Usef.  Knowl., 
Husb.  Ill,  That.. those  least  fit  for  breeding  be  yelled  off 
for  sale.    Ibid.,  The  contrivance  of  yelling  or  breeching  a 

!    certain  number  of  ewes  in  each  herding. 

I     Yeld,  obs.  form  of  Eld  sb.'';  age. 

a  1519  Skelton  Death  Edw.  IV,  86  Of  no  great  yeld. 

■     Yeld(e,  (5eld(e),  var.  ilde,  obs.  form  of  Aisle. 


1517  Dunmom  Churchw.  MS.  If.  6  b,  For  mendynge  of 
lede  over  the  new  chapell  and  over  the  5elde  on  the  same 
syde.  153s  in  Weaver  IVells  Wills  (iBgo)  82  In  makyn  and 
byldyn  of  the  new  yeld  in  the  ch[urch]  of  b[romfelde].    xl». 

XeldCe,  obs.  form  of  Guild,  Yield. 

Yelden,  variant  of  Yolden. 

Yelderin,  -drin(g,  var.  Yoldring. 

Yeie,  var.  Ail  sb.^,  awn. 

xsxo  Stanbridge  Vocabula  Civ,  Arista,  the  yeie. 

Yeie,  obs.  form  of  Aisle. 

X498  Churchw.  Ace,  Pilton  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  66  For 
takyng  downe  off  the  nort  wyndow  yn  our  lady  yeie.  C1600 
Inscr.  Northam  Church,  Dei'On  in  N.  St  Q.  8th  Ser.  I.  463/1 
This  Yeie  was  made  Anno  1593. 

Yeie  (^ele)  :  see  Eel,  Heal  sb. 
Y-eled  [Y.  4,  Ele  v.^,  anointed.    1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls) 
5331  He  was  king  of  engelond..pat  verst  Jjus  yeled  was  of 
pe  pope  of  rome.     1387  'I'revisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  225  He 
was  i-led  \^MS.  y  yeeled]  and  anoynt  and  i-housled. 

Yeled,  obs.  form  of  Eyelid. 

x4. ,  in  Wn-Wiilcker  600/2  Patpebra,  an  yeled. 

Yeleinge,  var.  Yiling. 

Telek  (ye-lek).  Also  Jeliok.  [Turk.  elL  yeUk:\ 
A  long  vest  worn  by  Turkish  women. 

1836  Lane  Mod.  Egypt.  I.  i.  49  Over  the  shirt  and  shinti. 
yan  is  worn  a  long  vest  (called  yelek), . .  the  yelek  is  cut  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  half  of  the  bosom  uncovered, 
except  by  the  shirt ;  but  many  ladies  have  it  made  more 
ample  at  that  part ;  and,  according  to  the  most  approved 
fashion,  it  should  be  of  a  sufficient  length  to  reach  to  the 
ground.  x86s  W.  HErwORTH  Holy  Land  II.  49  The  yelek,  a 
vest,  is  worn  by  these  ladies  open  at  the  front. 

Yeles,  obs.  form  of  Eyeless. 

'593  Q-  Et-iz-  Boeth.  iv.  met.  vii.  100  Pole<fpemus. .  with  his 
yeles  bed. 

Yelf,  obs.  variant  of  Yelve. 

Yelfat,  obs.  f.  ale-fat,  -vat  (Ale  II). 

YeUehe,  obs.  form  of  Ylike. 

Telk :   see  Yolk. 

Tell  (yei),  sb.  Forms :  4-6  Jell,  5  jelle,  yelle, 
6-7  yei,  6-  yell.  [Earlier  i)el  (Lay.  17799); 
f.  Yill  v."]  An  act  of  yelling ;  a  sharp  loud  out- 
cry, such  as  is  described  s.v.  Yell  v.  i. 

c  X37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vi.  ( Thomas)  659  pan  al  |)e  prestis 
gef  a  3ell,  As  bai  had  bene  fendis  of  hell.  c\^ooAnturs 
Arih.  vii,  ^auland  ful  gamerly,  with  mony  loude  Relies. 
1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys  (1570)  122  One  woman  chiding 
maketh  greater  yell  Than  should  an  hundred  pyes  in  one 
cage.  1S7J  Satir,  Poems  Reform,  xxxii.  79  Than  cryit  my 
bairnis  with  mony  jout  and  3ell.  X604  Shaks.  Olh.  1.  i.  75 
Rodo...l\e  call  aloud.  logo.  Doe,  with  like  timerous 
accent,  and  dire  yell,  As  when  (by  Night  and  Negligence) 
the  Fire  Is  spied  in  populus  Citties.  X758  Johnson  Idler 
No.  25  p  7  The  yell  of  inarticulate  distress.  X784  Cowper 
Task  VI.  420  The  patient  ox,  with  stripes  and  yells  Driv'n 
to  the  slaughter.  x8x6  Byron  Siege  of  Corinth  xxviii.  Fear- 
fully the  yell  arose  Of  his  followers,  and  his  foes ;  These  in 
joy,  in  fury  those.  1817  Scott  Chron.  Canongate  v,  Janet 
gave  three  skips  on  the  floor,  and  uttered  as  manjr  short  shrill 
yells  of  joy.  184X  J.  F.  Cooper  Deerslayer  xix,  Once  or 
twice  the  Indian  yell  was  given.  x8so  Prescott  Peru  II. 
212  Closely  followed  by  the  victorious  enemy,  who  cele. 
brated  their  success  with  songs  or  rather  yells  of  triumph. 
xSss  Tennyson  Maudi.  i.  x.  The  vitriol  madness  flushes  up 
in  the  ruffian's  head.  Till  the  filthy  by-lane  rings  to  the  yell 
of  the  trampled  wife. 

b.  Of  animals. 

IS79  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Aug.  178  As  my  cryes..You 
heare  all  night, ..so  let  your  yrksome  yells  augment.  1591 
Shaks.  Ven.  ft  Ad.  688  Sometime  he  Uc  a  hare]  runnes.. 
where  earth-deluing  Conies  keepe.  To  stop  the  loud  pur- 
suers [sc.  hounds]  in  their  yell.  1697  Drvden  Mneis  m. 
550  The  loud  yell  of  watrj;  Wolves  to  hear,  i860  Tvndall 
Glac.  I.  iii.  26  Marmots . .  with  yells  of  terror  scattered  them- 
selves among  the  rocks.  i86a  Bukton  Bk.  Hunter  h&63)  45 
The  terrific  yells  of  that  cursed  biped  [sc.  a  peacock]. 

c.  An  outcry  in  writing,  e.g.  in  a  newspaper. 
1853  Bp.  Wilberforce  in  R.  G.  Wilberforce  Life  (1881)  II. 

v.  210  Once  let  such  a  course  be  begun,  and  though  the 
yell  of  '  The  Record  '  will  be  with  you,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  halt  there.  1887  Spectator  4  June  75S/1  This,  from  the 
'  United  Irishman  ,  is  of  course  a  mere  yell,  not  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

d.  A  cry  consisting  of  a  set  of  words  or  syllables 
shouted  on  certain  occasions,  as  by  American 
college  students. 

18..  St.  Nicholas  XVII.  837  (Cent.  Diet.)  'The  young 
men.. are  giving  the  mountain  calls  or  yells — cries  adopted 
according  to  the  well-known  college  custom.  19x3  Spectator 
8  Mar.  386/1  The  undergraduates  of  Princeton  and  Virginia 
University  . .  acclaimed  their  academic  head  . .  with,  their 
characteristic  college  yells. 

Tell  (.•jt\),v.  Forms:  i  sellan,  jiellan,  sil- 
lan,  syllan,  3  jeolle,  3-5  Jelle,  4  jel,  ^elo, 
yhelle,  joUe,  Jtille,  4-6  yei,  yelle,  5  jhelle,  6 
Sc.  Jell,  5-  yell.  Pa.t.  str.  i  seal,  //.  guUon, 
3  yal,  //.  gtillen,  5ulle(n,  pollen,  3-5  jal ;  mk.  4-5 
selled,  6  sellede,  yellid,  -yd,  6  yeald,  Sc.  jeld,  6- 
yelled.  [OE.  (Anglian)  ^«//fl«,  iWS.)pella»,iyl- 
lan,  tillan  str.  vb.,  pa.  t.  geal,  pi.  pillon  =  MLG. 
gellen,  gillen  wk.,  MDu.  gellen  str.  (Du.  gillen\ 
OHG.  gellan  str.  (MHG.,  G.  wk.  gellen),  ON. 
gjalla,  pa.  t.  gall  (Sw.  gdlla,  Norw.  giella)  \  f. 
gell-,  extended  form  of  gel- :  gal-,  whence  OE. 
galan  tosing.  Gale  j/.i,  -gaJe  in  ««A/if^a/.;NiGHT(iN)- 
OALE,  ON.  -gal  in  ^o«a^/ cockcrow,  OS.,  (M)Dn., 
OHG.  galm  outcry.] 

1.  intr.  To  utter  a  loud  strident  cry,  esp.  from 
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YELL. 

some  strong  and  sudden  emotion,  as  rage,  horror, 

°a^^Lc.  KM.  204oper  m«  mahte  iheren  }«  heaSene 
hmdes3dien&  ieien&iuren.  ei^i-.  ^«£.  Leg.  3  87 
So«im  h  deoucl  JMll^nde  forth.  ^i«k>  .JJ..  SWaj.  583 
Kto'  VirHuv  wcopen  ant  jollen  [Harl.  MS.  5ulle]  faste. 
/^-  r"g"ouo  (rSs)  ..39  So  gris  Che  jal  [f...'".  polled, 
,dKd]  )«t  ssr«e  !«.    c  130S  -S^'.  '^"'f''-"''  -"I'  >"  £■/■■  P. 

t  iSs  Chaitckk  Ak"  •!  P''-  T.  569  They  yelleden  as  fendes 
J  zr:„  ^*iu  £  xiw  ^r«/  11.  42a  Thei  cryed  alle  '  nowelle  ' 
iTgh  «  t^i  mjxht  yelle.  I5S3  T.  Wilson  /f/„/  (.580) 
"g  Women  are  saied  to  chatter,  churles  to  grunt,  boies  to 
whine  &  yongmen  to  yel.  1375  Laneham  Let.  G  iv  b, 
Kniehts  stampt,  Squiers  startid  az  steeds  in  a  stoour  Yee- 
men  &  Pagez  yeald  oout  in  the  hall.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  iv. 
423  Infernal  Ghosts,  and  Hellish  Furies,  round  Environ 'd 
thee,  some  howl'd,  some  yell'd,  some  sbriek'd.  iSai  Scott 
Kenihv.  V,  She  yelled  out  on  seeing  htm  as  if  an  adder  had 
stung  her.  1835  W.  Irving  Tottr  Prairies  xii.  93  They 
whooped  and  yelled  in  the  Indian  style.  1877  Tennvson 
Harold  V.  i.  229  When  all  was  lost,  he  yell'd,  And  bit  his 
shield,  and  dash'd  tt  on  the  ground. 

fig.  i6oa  Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  v.  v.  Wks.  1856  I.  141 
Murder  for  murder,  blood  for  blood,  doth  yell  1 

b.  Of  certain  birds  and  beasts :  To  emit  a  loud 
cry,  either  as  their  natural  utterance  or  when  hurt 
or  from  rage. 

a  1000  Finnsburg  6  Fujelas  singaS,  sylletS  grseshama. 
a  1000  Riddles  XXV.  3  Ic  eom  wunderlicu  wiht,.  .hwilum 
grxde  swa  gos,  hwilum  jielle  swa  hafoc  a  1250  Owl  ^ 
Night.  112  pe  faucun  was  wroJ>  wit  his  bridde  &  lude  ^al  & 
Sterne  chidde.  i\.,Ga7v.  cj-  Gr.  Knt.  1453  He  hurtez  of  J>e 
houndez,  &  bay  Ful  ^omerly  5aule  &  ^elle.  c  1423  Wyntoun 
Cron,  tv.  XXIV.  2116  Alkyn  best..3hellande  ran  as  J>ai  war 
wode  Til  woddis  and  til  wildirnes.  a  1529  Skeltom  E, 
Rrtmmyng  500  She  yelled  lyke  a  calfe.  1560  Bible  (Genev.) 
Jar.  ii.  15  The  lyons  roared  vpon  him  &  yelled.  1588 
Shaks.  L,  L.  L.  IV.  iL  60  The  Dogges  did  yell.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  I.  xi.  37  The  cruell  wound  enraged  him  so  sore,  That 
lotid  he  [sc.  the  dragon]  yelled  for  exceeding  paine.  x8io 
Scott  Lady  0/  L.  l  iii,  Yell'd  on  the  view  the  opening 
pack ; . .  A  hundred  dogs  bay'd  deep  and  strong.  1863  W.  C. 
Baldwin  AJr.  Hunting  vs..  408  Innumerable  hyenas,., 
fighting,  running,  and  yelling  like  demons. 

+  C.  Applioi  to  loud  singing  or  chanting. 
^^^  Trevtsa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  395  Nero..gan  to  ^elle 
[v.  r.  5olle]  and  songe  f-e  gestes  of  Troye.    139S  Purvey 
Remonstr.  (1851)  18  What  wisdom  is  this  to  hiren  hem  so 
dere  to  yellen  in  chirchis  and  abbeies. 

+  d..  trans.  To  protrude  (the  tongue)  in  uttering 
a  yell,  Obs. 

X480  Robt.  Devyll  "29  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  1864  I.  228  Be- 
hynde  them  woulde  he  steale,  And  geve  them  a  sowce.  .To 
cause  some  to  yell  out  theyr  tongues  longe. 
e.  To  urge  on  by  yelling. 

186S  G.  Meredith  Poems,  Orchard  ^  Heath  ix,  They 
raced ;  their  brothers  yelled  them  on. 

•f  2.  inir.  Of  an  inanimate  thing :  To  make  a 
strident  or  crashing  noise.  Obs, 

a  xooo  Riddles  xxxiii.  4  Ic  seah  searo  hweorfan,  grlndan 
wi3  greote,  jiellende  faran.  a  1000  Andreas  127  GuSsearo 
guilon,  garas  hryscdon.  c  120S  Lay.  9797  Helmes  J>er  gulltn 
1^x275  jollenj.  CX330  Florice  4r  Bl.  (1857)  302  The  water 
wille  3elle  als  hit  ware  wode  And  bicome  on  hire  so  red  so 
blod.  147©-^  Malory  Arthur  xiv.  x.  65^  Soo  she  wente 
with  the  wynde  rorynge  and  yellynge  that  it  semed  alle  the 
water  brent  after  her.  1560  B.  Gooce  tr.  Palingenius* 
Zodiac  v,(.is(>i)  Miij  b,  Black  storms  he  sends  with  thondres 
rore  he  makes  the  skies  to  yel.  1606  IVily  Beguiled  F  2, 
Let.. sounding  musicke  yell  Through  hils,  througli  dales. 
3.  trans.  To  utter  with  a  yell.  Also  trans/. 
[<z  1000  Seafarer  24  Ful  oft  t»at  earn  biseal  urigfetra.] 
13..  Gosp.  Nicodemus  (A.)  1796  Howe  ^ai  lay  in  droupand 
drede  And  non  so  ijhepe  a  worde  to  ^elle.  1370-80  Visions 
of  St.  Paul  2JS  in  O.  E.  Misc.  2^0  pei  yelleden  \vi\>  lodly  cry, 
*  Foul,  Michael,  on  vs  ha  merci.'  a  1450  Mirk's  Festial  5 
pay  styntyn  neuer  to  cry  and  ^elle :  '  Woo  ys  hym  J>at^  t>edyr 
schall  goo.'  1577  Whetstone  G^aifi7x^«^xxvi,  The  Nightin- 
gale,. .When  she  might  mourn,  her  sweetest  layes  doth  yel. 
1605  Shaks.  Macb.  iv.  iii.  7  It  \sc.  heaven]  resounds  As  if  it 
felt  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out  Like  Syllable  of  Dolour, 
1663  Butler  Hud,  \.  iii.  540  He  tumbled  down,  and  as  he 
fell,  Did  Murther,  murther,  murther  yell.  1700  T.  Brown  tr. 
Fresny's  Amrisem.  21  Another  Son  of  a  Whore  yells  louder 
tlian  Homer's  Stentor,  Two  a  Groat-  1810  ScottZ^^/v^X, 
iii.i,  Clamorous  war-pipes  yell'd  the  gathering  sound.  xSia 
BvRON  Ch.  Har.  11.  Ixxi,  Yelling  their  uncouth  dirge,  long 
daunced  the  kirtled  clan.  1852  Miss  YoNGECa7/7ff7f  l.xxviii, 
330  Otho.  .fled. .,  hunted  by  the  students,  all  yelling  abuse. 
Hence  Yelled  (yeld)  ///.  a. ;  Ye'ller,  one  who 
yells. 

1833  New  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  499  Some  dozen  yappers 
and  yellersofall  shapes  and  breeds.  1895  S.  Crane  Red 
Boiige  xxiii,  At  the  yelled  words  of  command  the  soldiers 
sprang  forward.  1900  Lancet  3  Mar.  637/2  To  prosecute  a 
newspaper  yeller  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences. 

Yell,  obs.  form  of  Aisle. 

1503-4  Rec,  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1904)  252  t>e  gret  vynddow 
vythe  l-e  i'renyte  in  the  sovthe  yell.  1540  Lincoln  Dioc. 
Doc.  (1Q14)  230  Within  y*  churche  of  saynte  peter.. in  y* 
myddell  yelL 

Yell,  local  variant  of  Heald, 

1883  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade  Suppl.,  Veils,  in  weaving, 
guides  for  the  warpj-threads. 

Yell,  obs.  or  dial.  f.  Ale,  Evil,  Hale  a.,  Yeld. 
Yelld,  var.  ildcy  obs.  form  of  Isle. 
i6ia  MS.  Ace.  St.  JohCs  Hosp.^  Canterb.,  St.  Larances 
in  the  yelld  of  Teneth. 

Yelling  (yelii)),  vbL  sK  [f.  Yell  v,  +  -ing i.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Yell  ;  esp.  the  uttering  of 
a  sharp  loud  cry  of  rage,  agony,  etc. 

a  1250  Owl  »f  Night.  1643  An  mid  ^ulinge  \'Jesus  MS. 
yollinge]  &  mid  igrede.    c  1290  St.  Brandan  493  in  S.  Eng. 
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Leg.  233  5eot  heo  i-heorden  heore  5eollinge  \l!arl.  MS. 
jullinge].  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  971  Such  a  ^omerly  jarm 
of  jellyng  jjer  rysed.  139S  Purvey  Remonstr.  (1851)  112 
Hou  abhominable  is  the  feynid  preiere  othir  hidous  yell- 
inge  of  siche  prelatis.  a  1450  Mirk's  Festial  ■i^o  pes  fendes 
madyn  a  jellyngand  a  cryyng,  |)at  any  myght  be  agast  forto 
here  hit.  ijsis  Lauder  Tractate  n/Kyngisij-i  With  gietyng, 
raryng,  and  with  3eUyng.  1577  tr.  Bultirtger's  Decades  v. 
V.  936/1  Often  times  the  Singers  striue  among  themselues 
for  the  excellencie  of  voyces,  whereby  it  coinmelh  to  passe 
that  the  whole  Churche  ringeth  with  an  hoarse  kinde  of 
yellinge.  i6ia  Dravton  Poly-oil',  xiii.  124  When  after  goes 
the  cry  with  yellings  lowd  and  deepe  That  all  the  forrest 
rings.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  Ixix.  (1663)  281  The 
dreadfull  yelling  of  six  thousand  Elephants.  i6«6  Spue- 
STowE  Spir.  Chym.  151  Cries,  .that  are  like  the  yellings  of 
the  damned.  1740  Richardson  Pamela  I.  xxvi.  78  The 
cursed  Yellings  of  you  both  made  me  not  myself.  i8i6_ScoTT 
Antif.  xxvii,  The  yelling  and  screaming  of  the  children. 
1818  —  Br.  Lamm.  ix.T'he  impatient  yelling  of  the  hounds. 
1871  R.  Ellis  tr.  Catullus  xlii.  i3  Swell  your  voices  in 
higher  harsher  yellings. 

Te'lliug,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Yell  v.  +  -ing  2.]  That 
yells ;  that  utters  a  lond  strident  cry  or  noise. 

{Tiooo  lyitlsiS  128  (Gr.)  Ful  oft  of  J?am  heape  hwinende 
fleas  siellende  jar  on  grome  (>eode.  c  looo  Sax.  Leechd. 
III.  52  Hy  syllende  garas  saendan.  1590  Si'Enser  F.  Q.  \. 
ii.  31  A  piteous  yelling  voyce.  1667  Milton  /*.  L.  n.  795 
These  yelling  Monsters  that  with  ceasless  cry  Surround 
me.  X727-46  Thomson  Summer  i68r  The  lonely  tower., 
whose  mournful  chambers  hold . .  the  yelling  ghost.  1823 
Scott  Quentin  D.  vi,  The  disordered  and  yelling  group. 
1879  Daily  News  1  Mar.  leading  art.,  To  force  their  horses 
through  the  ring  of  yelling  savages.  1899  Somerville  & 
Ross  f}-isli  R.  M.  179  The  tall  old  house  quivered,  and  the 
yelling  wind  drove  against  it. 

b.  Characterized  by  or  filled  with  yells. 

a  1000  Csedmon's  Exod.  489  He  manegum  gesceod  Jyllende 
gryre.  1549  Coverdale,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Eph.  v.  12  Not 
with  vncomly  yellyng  noyses,  as  madde  drounken  men  are 
vsed  to  dooe.  159S  Locrtne  i.  Prol.  4  A  Mightie  Lion,  ruler 
of  the  woods,.  .With  yelling  clamors  shaking  all  the  earth. 
1697  Drvden  j^neis  iir.  8S7  His  brother  Cyclops  hear  the 
yelling  Roar.  1825  Scott  Talism.  v,  A  loudyelling  laugh. 
1906'  Marjorie  Bowen'  Viper  of  MilanxxTCvt^  The  garden 
was  one  wild,  yelling  confusion. 

Yelling,  variant  of  Yiling  Obs. 

Yellm,  obs.  form  of  Yelm  v. 

Yelloch  (ye'l3x)i  ^^-  ^^-  Forms :  6  ^ellooh, 
Jallooh,  7  yeUough,  9  yill-,  yelloch.  [app.  f. 
Yell  with  symbolic  ending :  cf.  belloch,  skellochl\ 
A  yell. 

1513  Douglas  ^neis  xii.  xiv.  roo  With  a  yelloch  [v.  r.  5al. 
loch]  and  cairfull  womentyng.  1S97  Cleland  Poems  17  His 
brains  with  shouts  and  yelloughs  tumbled.  1824  Scott  Red- 
gauntlet  Let.  xi,  Sir  Robert  gied  a  yelloch  that  garr'd  the 
castle  rock.     1880  Antrim  ^  Dcnvn  Gloss. 

Yellocll  (ye-bx),  v.  Sc.  Also  8  yellowoh,  9 
yello.  [f.  prec]  inir.  To  yell;  trans,  to  utter  with 
a  yell.     Hence  Yelloohing  vbl. sb. 

1773  Fergusson  Hallow/air  viii.  Than  there's  sic  yellow- 
chin  and  din,  Wi'  wives  and  wee-anes  gablin.  1821  Scott 
Pirate  XXX,  An  auld  useless  carline,  called  Tronda  Drons- 
daughter, .  .yelloctied  and  skirled. 

Tellow  (ye'b"),  a.  and  sb.  Forms :  a.  I  ffAa, 
-o,  seolu,  seolo,  siolu,  jeolw-,  -uw-,  -ew-,  3 
jeoluw,  5eolew,  5eluw,  3  5eolu(h,  geleu,  4 
5elew(e,  5elugh(e,  jelogh,  jelow^,  56I5,  Jelw, 
(jealwe),  4-5  ^elwe,  yelwe,  jelou,  5elow(e,  5 
yelu,  (5elhw(e,  3elhew(e),  5-6  5ellow,yelow(e, 
(6  ^ello,  yelloo,  yealow(e),  6-7  yellowe,  (yeal- 
low),  6-  yellow  (9  dial,  and  vulgar  yeller). 
&.  2  jolewe,  4  50150,  yolwe,  50I0W,  5  yolgh, 
yolow,  5-6  yolowe,  6  yollow(e,  yolo,  9  dial. 
yollo(w.  7.  (chiefly  Sc.  and  norlA.  dial.)  4-5 
5alou,  4-6  5alow,  yalow,  5  5alowe,  yalowe, 
5alwe,  (5alo,  yhalou),  5-7  5allow,  6  5aUou, 
yallowe,  (5allo,  yalley),  7-9  dial,  and  vulgar 
yallow,  (9  esp.  U.S.,ysX\m,  yaUah).  5.  4  yau- 
lew,  6  yewlow,  ewlow,  yeolow,  youlowe, 
jowUo.  [OE.  leolu,  -0  ==  OS.  gelo,  (M)LG.  gel, 
MDii.  gel{e)u,  geluw,  geel  (Du.  geel,  Flem.  geluw, 
geelw,  gilw),  OHG.  gelo,  (MHG.  gel,  gelw-,  G. 
gelb') :—  OTeut.  *gelwa-  :—  Indo-eur.  *gheliuo-  (cf. 
L.  helvus  greyish  yellow,  Lith.  zelvas  greenish). 

For  other  derivatives  of  the  Indo-eur.  ghol. :  ghel- :  ghl-, 
see  Gall  f3.'.  Gold  1,  and  cf.  also   L.  Iwlus  vegetable, 
Olr.  gel  white,  OSl.  zelije  cabbage,  zelem't  green,  Skr. 
hari-,  Zend  zaranya-,  Pers.  zer  gold,  ON.gulr  yellow.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  the  colour  of  gold,  butter,  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  various  flowers,  and  other  objects  ;  consti- 
tuting one  (the  most  luminous)  of  the  primary 
colours,  occurring  in  the  spectrum  between  green 
and  orange. 

a.  Beowul/'26io  Hond  rond  gefeng,  xeolwe  linde.    C700 

Epinal Gloss.  242  Crocus^  S^'^-  ^72S  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hes- 
sels)  C  876  Crucus,  jelo.  Ibid.  F  219  Flahum,  geolti. 
a  900  Leiden  Riddle  10  Uyrmas  mec  ni  auefun  uyrdi 
crEeftum,  3a  5i  xoelu  godueb  ?;eatum  fraetuath.     cti75 

Lamb.  Ifonr.^i  Blake  tadden .  .^eluwe  froggen  and  crabbcn. 

Ibid.  53  .\lswado3  monie  of  J>as  wimmenheo.  .cla^eS  heom 

mid  ^eohiwe  clal>e.     c  1290  St.  Eustace  182  in  .S.  Eng.  Leg. 

398  With  red  heued,  5eoIu  and  crips.      1303  R.   Brunne 

Ilandl.  Syntie  3978  pe  ye  J>at  ys  ful  of  lawnes,  Alle  l?eiikel> 

hym  ;elogh  yn  nys  auys.     C1380  Sir  Ferumb.  5881  Wyi> 

e3ene  graye,  and  browes  bent,  And  ^ealwe  traces,     c  1386 

Chaucer  Prol.  675  This  Pardoner  hadde  beer  as  yelow  as 

wex  \v.rr.  3elw,  ^elowe,  jalowej.     1431  Rec.  St.  Mary  at 
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Hill  (1904)  27  Also  j  5elew  cope  of  sellc.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  537/1  3elhwe  of  colure  (A'.,  //.  ^elwe,  ^S".  jelhewe,  P. 
^elowe  colowre).  15*3-34  Fitzherb.  Husb.  \  14  Red  otes 
are  the  beste  otes,  and  whan  they  be  thresshed,  they  be 
yelowe  in  the  busshell.  1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  11.  v.  166 
Remember  who  commended  thy  yellow  stockings,  and 
wish'd  to  see  thee  euer  cros.se  garter  d.  1610  —  Temp,  i,  ii. 
376  Come  vnto  these  yellow  sands.  1630  Milton  On  May 
Morning  4  The  yellow  Cowslip,  and  the  pale  Primrose. 
1784  CowpER  Task  VI.  302  King-cups  in  the  yellow  mead. 
1855  Ht.  Martineau  Auiobiog.  (1877)  I,  383  Yellow  as 
a  guinea,  i860  Fitz-Roy  in  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  342 
A  bright  yellow  sky  at  sunset  presages  wind. 

^.  c  117S  Lamb.  Ham.  53  fe  3oIewe  frogge.  1382 
WvcLiF  Gen.  xxx.  32  Seuer  alle  thi  speckid  sheep,  and  with 
speckyd  flese,  ana  what  euere  50I0W.  a  1400  Pistill  of 
Susan  192  Hir  bed  was  50I0W  as  wyre  Of  gold  fyned  wil> 
fyre.  c  1440  Pallad,  on  Husb.  \.  579  Ek  best  are  hennis 
blake,  &  werst  ar  white  And  good  ar  yolgh.  1540  Test. 
Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  107  The  sparver  of  buckeram  yolowe 
and  rede.  1571  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  EHz,  (1908)  146  One 
maske  was  yolowe.  1828  Craven  Gloss.  296  As  yollo  as  a 
daffodowndilly.     1888  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Volloiv,  yellow. 

y.  c  1375  Sc.  Lrg.  Saints  xxix.  {Piacidas)  23  Quhen  for 
elde.  .his  tetht  waxis  jalou  with-al.  1397  Priory  of  Finchale 
(Surtees)  117,  j  coopertorium  cum  rosys  ^alow.  r  1400 
Maundev.  (1839)  vii.  48  His  Nekke  is  jalowe.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  if-zs/j-  5alowe,  aureus,  xgoo  Ortus  Vocab.,  Glancus, 
Jalo  or  yrne  graye.  1535  CovtRDALE  ^er.  x.  9  Clothed  with 
yalow  sylck  and  scarlet.  1546  Test,  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI. 
239  Too  yalley  coverlettes.  16..  Sir  W.  Mure  Sonn.  to 
Margareit  ix.  10  Yallow  curls  of  gold.  1863  Mactn,  Mag. 
Dec.  loi  '  Do  you  remember  the  lilies  at  Stanlake  ?  * . . '  Acres 
on  'em, ..Vallah  ones  as  well.' 

5.  13. .  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  477  Here  yaulew  here  Out  of  the 
tresses  sche  hit  tere.  1513  Inv.  in  Archaeologia\S^^\.  343 
A  pece  of  youlowe  lawne.  1541  Lane.  Wills  (Chetham 
Soc.)  I.  80,  iij  old  ewlow  quishens.  1550  Ibid.  II.  105  A 
yewlow  coverlet.  XS91  Spenser  Ruins  of  Time  lo  Rending 
her  yeolow  locks. 

b.  Of  the  complexion  in  age  or  disease ;  also  as 
the  colour  of  faded  leaves,  ripe  corn,  old  dis- 
coloured paper,  etc.  ;  hence  allusively. 
The  phrase  in  quot.  1605  has  been  freq.  echoed. 
<:xooo  Sax.  Leechd.  il.  106  Wijj  J^aere  jeolwan  adle  huiie 
bisceop  wyrt..menge  ha  togaedere.  Ibid.  348^  Jif  him  bi^ 
aelfsosoJ?a  him  beo)»  ^a  easan  jeolwe  \>m.x  hi  reade  beon 
sceoldon.  7^1366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  310  Sorowe,  thought, 
and  greet  distresse,. .  Made  hir  ful  yelwe  [MS.  yolarej. 
13. .  Gaw.  (J-  Gr.  Knt.  951  Bot  vn-lyke  on  to  loke  J>o  ladyes 
were,  For  if  J?e  5onge  was  jep,  jolje  was  ^>at  o^er.  1422 
YoNGE  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  222  Yolow  coloure  in  the  face  meddelite 
with  palnesse,  1590  Greene  Never  too  /a/eWks.  (Grosart) 
VIII.  225  The  riping  corne  growes  yeolow  in  thestalke. 
1S97  Shaks.  2  Hen.  /K,  i.  iL  204  Haue  you  not  a  moist  eye? 
a  dry  hand  ?  a  yellow  cheeke  ?  a  white  beard  ?  c  1600  — 
Sonn.  civ.  5  Three  Winters  colde,  Haue  from  the  forrests 
shooke  three  summers  pride,  Three  beautious  springs  to 
yellow  Autumne  turn'd.  1605  —  Macb.  v.  iii.  23  My  way 
of  life  Is  falne  into  the  Scare,  the  yellow  Leafe.  1667 
Milton  P,  L.  xi.  435  The  green  Eare,  and  the  yellow 
Sheaf.  X730-46  Thomson  Autumn  1322  When  Autumn's 
yellow  lustre  gilds  the  world.  1817  Bvron  Beppo  xcii.  No, 
I  never  Saw  a  man  grown  so  yellow  I  How's  your  liver?  1824 
—  *  'Tis  time  this  heart  '  ii.  My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf. 
1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Sentiment,  '  The  Misses  Ciumpton ' 
were,  .very  upright,  and  very  yellow.  1847  Emerson  RePr. 
Men,  Shakespeare  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  35S  1  hey  [sc.  the  Shake- 
speare Society]  have  left.. no  file  of  old  yellow  accounts 
to  decompose.. to  discover  whether  the  boy  Shakespeare 
poached.  1849  James  IVoodman  vii,  The  yellow  autumn 
time  of  the  year. 

tc.  With  allusion  to  the  use  of  yellow  starch 
(coloured  with  saffron).   Obs, 

1614  ToMKis  Albumazar  ii.  i.  (1615)  Dj,  Trincalo,  what 
price  beare's  wheate,  and  Saffron,  that  your  band's  so  stiffe 
and  yellow?  1616  B.  Jonson  Devil  is  an  Ass  1.  i,  Car-men 
Are  got  into  the  yellow  starch.  1619  Rich  Irish  Hubbub  4 
Yellow  bands  are  become  so  common,  to  euery  young 
giddy-headed  Gallant,  and  light-heel'd  Mistresse,  that  me 
thinks  a  man  should  not  hardly  be  hanged  without  a  yellow 
band,  a  fashion  so  much  in  vse  with  the  vaine  fantasticke 
fooles  of  this  age.  ai6a6  Middleton  IVidcw  v.  i.  That 
Suit.. will  disgrace  my  Masters  fashion  for  ever,  and  make 
it  as  hatefuU  as  yellow  bands,     c  1645  [see  Starch  sb.  i]. 

d.  Having  a  naturally  yellow  skin  or  com- 
plexion, as  the  people  of  the  Mongolian  races ; 
hence  =  Mongolian  2,  Mongoloid  i.  (Also  ap- 
plied in  17,  S.  to  mulattos  or  dark  quadroons.) 

In  recent  use  also  transf.  in  yello^v  peril  and  similar 
phrases,  denoting  a  supposed  danger  of  a  destructive  in- 
vasion  of  Europe  by  Asiatic  peoples. 

1834  [see  Mongolian  a.  2].  186 .  Amer.  Song,  '  Cheer 
up  Sam '  i,  I  lov'd  a  dark-eyed  yellow  girl,  And  thought 
that  she  lov'd  me.  189a  E.  Reeves  Homeward  Bound  $ 
The  'yellow  agony  ',  as  the  Chinese,  the  best  market  gar- 
deners in  the  world,  are  called,  j^oo  Daily  News  21  July  3/5 
The  '  yellow  peril '  in  its  most  serious  form.  1910  Encycl, 
Brit.  IX.  851/1  Mongolic  or  Yellow  Man  prevails  over  the 
vast  area  lying  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Lapland  lo  Siam. 

e.  Applied  to  naval  captains  retired  as  rear 
admirals  in  H.  M.  Fleet  without  being  attached  to 
a  particular  squadron  (red,  white,  or  blue).  (Cf. 
Yellow  v.^  2  c.) 

1788  Pari.  Hist.  XXVII.  22  An  establishment  planned  in 
1747,  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  such  ofiicei-s  as 
were  passed  by  in  a  promotion  of  captains  to  flags,  and  this 
was  the  first  (as  it  was  commonly  called)  of  Yellow  admls. 
1854  De  Quincey  l^ar  Wks.  1862  IV.  264  That's  asort  of 
plagiarism  from  Themistocles. ..  I  have  as  good  a  right  to 
the  words. .as  that  most  classical  of  jellow  admirals.  1867 
Smyth  Sailor's  IVord-bk.,  Yellow-admiral^  a  retired  post- 
captain,  who,  not  having  served  his  time  in  that  rank,  is 
not  entitled  to  his  promotion  lo  the  active  flag.  1898 
VVestm.  Gaz.  II  July  1/2  For  the  remainder  of  those  in  the 
senior  rank  there  is.  .a  prospect  of  their  attaining  the  rank 
of  flag  officer  with  the  'yellow'  attachment. 
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f.  transf.  Dressed  in  yellow. 

1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  Ixvi,  The  yellow  postillion 
was  cracking  his  whip  gently. 

+  2.  fig.  Affected  with  jealousy,  jealous.  (Cf. 
Jadndickd  3.)  Also  in  allusive  phrases,  as/o  wear 
yellow  hose  =  to  be  jealous.   Ods. 

l6oa  MiDDLETON  Blitr/,  Master  Constable  v.  ii,  Ha,  ha, 
ha ;  by  my  ventoy  (yellow  Lady)  you  take  your  marke  im- 
proper. 1607  Dekker  &  Webster  Northw.  Hoe  i.  Wks. 
1873  III.  14  lealous  men  are  eyther  Knaues  or  Coxcombes, 
bee  you  neither :  you  weare  yellow  hose  without  cause. 
163J  Massinger  &  FiSLD  Fatal  Do^vry  lit.  i,  If  my  Lord 
Bee  now  growne  yellow.  1665  Brathwait  Comm,  Two 
Tales  (igoo)  47  Your  yellow  humour  interprets  this  to  be 
too  much  familiarity.  ^1680  Roxb.  Ball.  (1874)  H*  61 
Why,  therefore,  ShoulJst  thou  deplore.  Or  weare  stockings 
that  are  yellow?  i:  j68o  Man's  Felicity  xiii.  My  Wife  will 
wear  no  yellow  hose.  iSia  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet.,  Yellow, 
jealous ;  a  jealous  husband  is  called  a  yellow  gloak,  1858 
AidA  Rita  xvi.  Well,  the  filly's  cut  you  out,  Rita ;  won  in 
a  canter,  you  see  1  You've  got  to  wear  the  yellow  shoes,  and 
all  your  own  fault. 

3.  (oiig.  U.  5'.)  Applied  to  newspapers  (or 
writers  of  newspaper  articles)  of  a  recklessly  or 
unscrupulously  sensational  character. 

A  use  derived  from  the  appearance  in  1895  of  a  number  of 
the  AViti  York  lyorU  in  which  a  child  in  a  yellow  dress 
('  The  Yellow  Kid')  was  the  central  figure  of  the  cartoon, 
this  being  an  experiment  in  colour-printing  designed  to 
attract  purcha'iers. 

1898  Daily  Ifews  2  Mar.  7/2  The  yellow  Press  is  for  a  war 
with  Spain,  at  all  costs.  1848  Eliz.  L.  Banks  in  rqtk  Cent. 
Aug.  328  All  American  journalism  is  not  'yellow  ',  though 
all  strictly  'up-to-date'  yellow  journalism  is  American! 
/iiJ.  3«  Its  (sc  AVni  Yori  yournal\  Sunday  editions,  with 
its  '  yellow  kids '  and  '  blackberry  blossoms '  and  various 
other  '  special  features  '.  1901  —  Newspaper  Girl  xviii, 
The  vety  first  thing  I  was  asked  to  do  in  the  line  of '  yellow ' 
work  was  to  walk  along  Broadway  at  midnight  and  'allow ' 
myself  to  be  arrested.  1906  Times  (weekly  ed.)  9  Nov.  714 
The  President  of  the  United  States  sent  his  Secretary  of 
Sute  to  New  York  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's..authority  and  influence  against  the  '  yellow  '  candi- 
date Uc.  Hearst). 
B.  sb. 

1,  The  colour  described  in  Yellow  a.  i,  or  a 
shade,  pigment,  fabric,  or  stuff  of  this  colour. 

IJ03  R.  Brunse  Handl.  Synne  3446  Jelugh  vnder  Jelugh 
)>ey  hyde.  c  1386  Chaucer  Nun's  Pr.  T.  82  His  colour 
was  bitwixe  yelow  [v.  r.  jelw]  and  reed.  1396-7  Durham 
Ace.  Rolls  iSurtees)  214  [Hangings]  cum  avibus  de  yalow. 
c  1400  Destr,  Troy  5462  All  nor  colouris  to  ken  were  of 
clenc  yalow. ^  f  1450  in  Maitl.  Club  Misc.  III.  199  Cour- 
tenes  of  singill  worsat  palyt  of  red  and  grein  and  yhalou. 
c  153a  in  E.  Law  Hampton  Crt.  Palace  (1885)  363  For  4000 
flemyshe  pavyng  tyll  of  grene  and  jowllo.  1541  Tesi^ 
Ebor,  (Surtees)  Vi.  135  A  crose  of  yolowe  opone  his  brest. 
01548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VlII,  227  Quene  Anne  ware 
yelowe  for  the  mournyng.  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's 
Husb.  III.  (i58«)  133b,  The  sicknesse  of  the  Gall. .is  also 
discerned  by  the  browne  yellowes  vnder  the  vpper  lippe. 
l6oi>  Nashe  Summers  Last  IVill  B  3 b, Wks. (Grosart)  VI. 
04  To  weare  the  blacke  and  yellow  [rime  foUoweJ.  x6oo  B. 
JossoN  Silent  IVom.  i.  iv,  Wee  doe  beare  for  our  Coat  Yellow, 
or  Or,  checker  d  Azure,  and  Gules.  1613  Shaks.  Hen,  VIII 
Prol.  16  A  long  Motley  Coate,  garded  with  Yellow.  1633 
Bp.  Hall  Occas.  Medit.  (ed.  3)  {  54,  I  doe  not  like  these 
reds,  and  blewes,  and  yellowes,  amongst  these  plaine  statkes 
and  eares.  f  1665  in  Veriuy  Mem.  ^1907)  II.  275  Ribband 
knots  for  her  head  of  sky  coUor,  or  yallow.  1715  Addison 
Freeholder  No.  10.  60  When  he  appear'd  in  Yellow,  his 
Great  Men  hid  themselves  in  Corners.  1824  Miss  Mitford 
Village  Ser.  I.  (1863)  58  The  narrow  lane  bordered  with 
elms,  whose  fallen  leaves  have  made  the  road  one  yellow. 
i8S9  GuLUCK  &  TiMBS  Painting  224  The  ochres  are  the 
most  permanent  yellows,  1889  J.  K.  Jerome  Three  Men 
in  Boat  vii.  His  complexion  b  too  dark  for  yellows.  Yel- 
lows don't  suit  him. 

b.  With  qualifying  words,  denoting  different 
shades  of  the  colour,  as  brass-,  bronze-^  canary-, 
gold-,  Isabella-,  lemon-,  primrose-,  rust-,  straw-, 
sulphur-  (etc.)  yellow,  or  various  pigments  and 
dyes,  as  anilituy.,  Chinese  y.,  cobalt  y.,  imperial 
y.,  Indian  y..  King's y..  Mars  y.,  Naples y.,  stron- 
tiany.,  etc,  for  which  see  the  first  element 

IS3«  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treat,  .'icot.  VI.  23  Tway  elnis  franche 
>aIlow  to  lyne  the  said  cote.  1794  Kirwan  EUm.  Min.  (ed.2) 
I.  89  Isabella  yellow.  1805-17  R.  Jameson  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3) 
69  Brass-yellow,  gold-yellow,and  bronze.yellow.  1831-3  Bar- 
low in  Encjrcl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VIII.  539/1  A  yellow  termed 
ru..t  yellow  is  made  with  acetate  of  iron  thickened  with  gum 
for  light  yellows.  1899  Daily  News  29  Dec.  5/1  Martius's 
yellow.  This  substance  has  many  an  alias,  some  alluring, 
some  otherwise,  golden  yellow,  Manchester  yellow,  safl'ron 
yellow,  nap[h]thalene  yellow. 

+0.  allusively,  as  the  colour  attributed  to  jealousy : 
cf.  A.  2.  Obs. 

1611  Shaks.  IVint.  T.  11.  iii.  107  If  thou  hast  The  ordering 
of  the  Mind  too,  mongst  all  Colours  No  Yellow  in'u 

2.  Denoting  various  objects  of  a  yellow  colour, 
as  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  the  stigmas  of  the  saffron 
crocus  (quot.  1587),  a  yellow  carriage  (quot.  1833), 
or  any  yellow  substance,  as  sulphur  (quot.  1649), 
old  faded  paper ;  also  ellipt.  for  a  yellow  variety 
of  any  flower,  fruit,  root,  etc. 

cToo  Epinal  Gloss.  429  Fitilium  (Erfurt  vitellus],  x^er- 
xelu.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  22  ^enim  ages  |?xt  ;^eoluwe 
«  meng  lythwon  wiS  huni?;.  Ibid,  130  Banwyrt  do  on  sure 
fletan  &  on  hunl;:;  se;^es  ^eola,  meng  tosomne,  smire  mid. 
'587.  Harrison  England  III.  viii.  232/3  in  Holittshed,  In 
euerie  floure  [of  saffron]  we  finde  commonlie  three  chiues, 
and  three  yellowes.  1649  Woodstock  Scujfie  xxiv,  The  men 
were  frighted,  and  did  smell  O'  tb*  yellow.     1738  Deebinc 
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Cat.  Siirp.  149  Napus  sylvcstris . .  the  Country  People  here 
call  them  the  Yellows.  1833  T.  Hook  Parson's  Dau.  11. 
VII,  The  arrival.. of  Lady  Frances  Sheringham  herself  and 
her  maid,  in  a  *  yellow  and  two'.  1844  H.  Stephens  Bk. 
Farm  II.  14  The  yellows  \sc.  turnips]  then  follow,  and  last 
for  about  2  months,  a  1845  Syd.  Smith  in  Lady  Holland 
Mem.  (1855)  I.  373  To  make  this  condiment,  your  poet  begs 
The  pounded  yejlow  of  two  hard-boil'd  eggs.  1849  Cupples 
Green  Hand  xvi.  As  he  \sc.  the  aged  nigger]  sat . .  leering  out 
of  the  yellows  of  his  eyes.  1886  C.  Scott  Sheep-farming 
43  Yellows  or  swedes. 

b.  A  particular  yellow  species  or  variety  of  bird, 
butterfly  (=  Sulphur  5  a),  or  moth. 

1816  Stephens  in  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  IX.  n.  464  [American 
Gold-finches)  are  called  York  Yellows.  185s  Poultry  Chron. 
II.  515  Tumblers,  Blues,  Blacks,  Silver,  Yellows.  1880 
A.  H.  SwiNTON  Insect  Variety  51  Our  English  Clouded 
Yellows.  1896  W.  F.  K1R8Y  Handbk.  Order  Lepido}t.  II. 
214  Both  our  Clouded  Yellows  are  very  rare  in  Scandinavia. 

3.  A  person  of  one  of  the  yellow  races  (see  A.  i  d)  ; 
a  Mongolian.    Only  pi.    (Cf.  blcuk,  ■white.') 

1808  C.  Schultz  Jr.  Trav.  (j8io)  II.  198  In  attending  to 
the  amusements  of  the  whites,  the  yellows,  and  the  blacks, 
I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  the  reds.  i88fi  Comh. 
Mag.  July  50  The  *  whites '  have  made  a  complete  sur- 
render to  the  *  yellows  '-  1901  sgth  Cent.  May  8:57  If  they 
\sc.  Japanese]  are  to  colonise  at  all  they  must  colonise  among 
the  yellows  and  the  blacks. 

4.  As  the  colour  of  a  party  badge  ;  hence  transf, 
an  adherent  of  a  party  whose  colour  is  yellow. 

.  175s  Gentl.  Mag.  Aug.  ;)39/2  The  blues  being  in  the  old 
interest,  and  the  yellows  \n  the  new.  1868  Holme  Lee  B. 
Godfrey  li.  He  would  not  vote  yellow,  x88i  [see  Blue  sb.  8). 

5.  A  '  yellow '  journal  or  writer :  see  A.  3. 

1898  Daily  News  2j  July  5/7  This  deliberate  attempt  to 
stir  up  animosities,  .is  worthy  of  'the  yellows'  at  their 
worst,  igoi  Scribner's  Mag.  Apr.  408/2  The  killing  at  the 
Vulcan  Shops  made  the  yellows  froth  head-lines. 

♦,*  For  specialized  uses  of  the  plural  in  singular 
sense,  see  Yellows. 

C.  Collocations  and  Combinations. 

1.  Special  collocations,  a.  In  names  of  species 
or  varieties  of  animals  distinguished  by  their  yellow 
colour  or  colouring  :  as  yellow  ant,  baboon,  bass, 
bittern,  boa,  chatterer,  fly,  fly-catcher,  grosbeak, 
perch,  redpoll,  tanager,  underwing,wagtail,warbler, 
weasel,  woodpecker, yite,  for  which  see  the  sbs. ;  also 
yellow  dog,  (a)  (see  quot.  «•  1 770) ;  {b)U.  S.  colloq. 
(see  quot.  i860);  Yellow  Sally,  name  for  a 
species  of  stone-fly  used  as  a  bait  by  anglers; 
see  also  Yellow-bird,  Yellow-fish,  Yellow- 
hammer,  b.  In  names  of  plants  distinguished 
by  having  flowers  (or  sometimes  fruit,  wood,  etc.) 
of  a  yellow  colour :  as  yellow  archangel,  balsam, 
bedstraw,  bugle,  camomile,  centaury,  cress,  crocus, 
daffodil,  dead-nettle,  flr,  flag,  gentian,  gilliflower, 
gold  (Gold  2),  gowan,  jasmine,  loosestrife,  medick, 
ox-eye,  pearmain,  pimpernel,  pine,  poplar,  poppy, 
rattle,  rocket,  rose,  sedge,  succory,  sultan,  thistle, 
vetch,  vetchling,  water-cress,  water-lily,  for  which 
see  the  sbs. ;  also  yellow-w^oed,  (a)  dial,  dyer's- 
weed,  Reseda  Luteola;  (b)  common  ragwort,  Se- 
necio  Jacobsea ;  (f)  in  U.  S.  a  name  for  some  species 
of  golden-rod  (Solulago) ;  yellow- wort,  a  gentiana- 
ceous  p\a.ni,  Chloraperfoliata,  having  bright  yellow 
flowers  and  yielding  a  yellow  dye ;  yellow  cen- 
taury. C.  In  names  of  minerals,  and  of  chemical 
or  other  products,  of  a  yellow  colour:  as  yellow 
arsenic,  copper,  copperas,  corallin,  jasper,  lake 
(Lake  sb.^  3),  ochre,  orpiment,  quartz,  sandal- 
wood, Sanders,  ultramarine,  wash,  wax,  for  which 
see  the  sbs.  ;  also  yellow  bark,  any  variety  of 
Peruvian  bark  of  a  yellow  colour,  as  Calisaya 
bark ;  yellow  berries,  the  fruit  of  Rhamnus  in- 
fectorius  and  other  species,  yielding  a  yellow  dye ; 
also  called  Persian  berries;  yellow  deal,  the 
wood  of  the  Scotch  fir,  Pinus  sylvestris ;  yellow 
earth,  t  (a)  a  generic  term  for  minerals  or  '  earths ' 
of  a  yellow  colour  ;  ip)  a  yellowish  clay,  coloured 
by  iron,  nsed  as  a  pigment ;  a  variety  of  bole ; 
yellow  metal,  an  alloy  of  two  parts  of  copper 
and  one  of  zinc,  used  for  sheathing  vessels ;  yellow 
ore,  yellow  copper  ore,  copper  pyrites  (see  Cop- 
per ji.l  la);  yellow  share,  1  sb.  or  a.  (?obs.) 
[cf.  Reoshire,  -share],  a  name  or  epithet  for  a 
brittle  or  friable  iron  ore  (see  quot.)  ;  yellow  soap, 
a  common  soap  made  of  tallow,  rosin,  and  soda ; 
hence  yellow-soap  v.  trans,  (nonce-wd.),  to  wash 
or  rub  with  yellow  soap ;  yellow  ware,  yellow 
earthenware  or  stoneware;  yellow  wove  (see 
quot.).  d.  In  names  of  diseases  characterized 
by  yellowness  of  the  skin,  or  of  some  tissue,  secre- 
tion, etc.  :  as  yellow  jaundice  (see  Jaundice), 
softening,  typhus;  (acute)  yellow  atrophy, 
'  atrophy  .ind  yellow  discoloration  of  the  liver 
with  jaundice'  (Dorland  s.v.  Atrophy);  t yellow 
evil,  jaundice,  or  (app.)  some  epidemic  disease 
of  which  jaundice  was  a  symptom ;  yellow  gum, 
jaundice  in  infants,  characterized  by  yellowness 
of  the  gums;    Yellow  Jack,  yellow  jack,   a 
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slang  name  for  yellow  fever ;  yellow  plague  = 
yellow  evil ;  yellow  sickness,  [a)  =  prec. ;  (b) 
a  disease  of  hyacinth-plants  (see  quot.  1887); 
t  yellow  sought  [Sought  i*.],  jaundice :  see  also 
Yellow  peveb.  e.  Miscellaneous ;  yellow  ad- 
miral (see  A.  I  e) ;  yellow  cartilage  Anal.,  car- 
tilage containing  yellow  fibres,  elastic  cartilage ; 
yellow  cell  Biol.,  one  of  the  small  yellow  bodies 
found  in  many  radiolarians.now  held  to  be  symbiotic 
algae ;  yellow  dirt,  a  contemptuous  appellation  for 
gold  ;  yellow  fibre  Anat.,  one  of  the  elastic  fibres 
of  a  yellow  colour  occurring  in  certain  tissues  (so 
yellow  fibrous  tissue  =  yellow  tissue) ;  yellow 
flag,  a  flag  of  a  yellow  colour  displayed  on  board 
ship,  formerly  as  a  signal  of  capital  punishment, 
now  as  a  signal  of  infectious  disease  or  of  quaran- 
tine, and  hoisted  in  war  time  on  hospitals,  etc.  , 
Yellow  George  (see  Geougb  4  b);  yellow-man, 
t  {a)  a  yellow  silk  handkerchief  {slang)  ;  (b)  a 
man  of  the '  yellow '  or  Mongolian  race  (see  A.  i  d)  ; 
yellow  peril  (see  A.  i  d);  yellow  press  (see  A.  3) ; 
yellow  rain  =  sulphur  rain  (see  Sulphur  sb.  8) ; 
yellow  spot  Anat.,  a  yellowish  circular  depres- 
sion in  the  middle  of  the  retina,  being  the  region 
of  most  distinct  vision  ;  yellow  stick  (see  quots.) ; 
yellow  tissue  Anat.,  tissue  containing  yellow 
fibres,  elastic  tissue.     See  also  Yellow-boy. 

181S  KlRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  x.  (1818)  I.  310  Piso  speaks  of 
yellow  "ants  called  Cn^id  inhabiting  Brazil.  1864-5  Wood 
Homes  wit/iout  H.  vii.  (1868)  129  The  common  Yellow  Ant 
'yFormicaJlavd)50  abundant  in  marshes  and  gardens.  1845 
Budd  Dis.  Liver  204  The  yellow  *atrophy  is  distinguished 
by  a  deep  yellow  colour :  imbibition  of  the  whole  tissue  of 
the  organ  with  bile  [etc.].  1796  Nemnich  Polygl.-Lex.  960 
Yellow  *bark.  1837,  1875  [see  Calisava].  1838  Thomson 
Chem.  Org.  Bodies  802  The  yellow  bark  is  the  most  em- 

Eloyed,  and  most  highly  esteemed  in  this  country.    It  is  the 
ark  of  the  cinchona  cordifolia  of  Mutis.   1888  Goode  Amer. 
Fishes  33   Another  species  which   closely  resembles  the 
Striped  Bass  is  the  Morone  interrupta,  generally  known  as 
the  Yellow  "Bass.     171a  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  13  The 
Yellow  "Berry  is  the  Fruit  of  a  Shrub  which  Authors  call 
Licium.    i8ij  J.  Smyth  Pract.  Customs  (1821)46  Yellow 
Berries  are  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  Lycium,  growing  plentii 
fully  in  different  parts  of  France. ..It  is  much  used  by  the 
Dyers  and  Painters.     1776  Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  I.  276  Yel- 
low *  Bunting. .  ;  the  crown  of  the  head  is  of  a  pleasant  pale 
yellow.    1548  Turner  Names  Hcries  (E.D.S.)  14  The  secund 
[kind  of  Camomile]  is  called  in  greke  chrysanthemon..it 
maye  be  called  in  englishe  yealowe  *camomyle.     188a  Gar. 
den  29  July  85/3  The  Yellow  Camomile ..  seems  to  be  almost 
unknown.     1879  tr.  Semper' s  Anim.  Life  74  Most  of  the 
Radiolaria..bear  in  their  body  certain.. particles  known  as 
the  yellow  "cells.     1796  Kirwan  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  140 
Yellow  "Copper   Ore.      Copper    Pyrites.      1876  Voyle  & 
Stevenson  Milit.  Diet.  488/1  Yellow  copper  is  more  brittle, 
stiffer,  and  less  malleable  [than  the  red].      1548  Turner 
Names  Herbes  (E.D.S.)  55  Plenie  maketh  mention  of  a 
kynde  called    Narcissus    herbaceus,   whiche    is  after  my 
iudgement  our  yealowe  *daffodyl.      1766  Complete  Fanner 
S.V.  Trellis,  Trellises,  .being  generally  made  of  regularly 
cut  yellow-'deal,  or  oak.     1753  A.   Murphy  Grays  Inn 
yrnl.  No.  43  Convenience   stamped  an  imaginary  Value 
upon  yellow  "Dirt.     17^  Charlotte  Smith  Wand.  War- 
wick 152  While  you  hesitate'about  receiving  from  me  a  little 
yellow  dirt,  for  which  I  have  no  use.     C1770  T.  Fairfax 
Compl.  Sportsman  97  Yellow  *dogs,  are  those  which  have 
red  nairs,  inclining  to  brown.     1840  Daily  Pennant  (St. 
Louis)   Apr.   20  Crhornton    Amer,   Gloss.)  One  of  those 
interesting  animals,  a  yellow  dog,  with  a  bullet-hole  through 
his  breast,     i860  O.  W.   Holmes   Elsie  V.  iii,  A  'yallah 
dog  '  is  a  large  canine  brute,  of  a  dingy  old.flannel  colour, 
of  no  particular  breed  except  his  own.     189S  Bret  Harte 
Clarence  in.  iii.  In  Illinois  we  wouldn't  hang  a  yellow  dog 
on  that  evidence.     155*  Huloet,  Yellow  "earth  founde  in 
the  mynes  of  golde  or  syluer,  sandaraca.    1688  Holme 
Armoury  11.  38/2  Yellow  earth,  as  Durry,  Yellow  Occar, 
Sand.    1794  Kirwan  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  194  This  yellow 
earth  differs  from  ochres  only  in  containing  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  argill.    1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  425/1  Bole . .  Stol- 
penite.  Rock  Soap,  Plinthite,  Yellow  Earth  or  Felinite,  Fetbol, 
andOchranare  varieties.  1387 TREVisA//i^(^tf«(Rolls)II. 113 
Afterward  fel  a  pestilence  in  to  al  Wales  of  Jje  yelowe  "yuel 
bat  is  i-clepied  )>e  iaundys.     1404  [see  Jaundice  i  ^).     1667 
Primatt  City  ^  C.  Builder  61  Yellow  "Fir,  called  Dram,., 
is  the  best  sort  of  Fir  for  flooring.     i88a  Garden  30  Se|)t. 
301/3  The  principal  tree  in  these  forests  is  the  yellow  Fir. 
X783  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  213/2  The  other  three  were  hanged 
.  .a  yellow  "flag  was  flying  from  each  ship  during  the  execu- 
tion.    180S  Act  45  Geo.  Ill,  c.  10  §  14  If  the  said  ship., 
have  a  clean  bill  of  health,  a  large  yellow  flag  of  six  breadths 
of  bunting  at  the    main.topmast   head.^  1836  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Traill  Backwoods  ofCanatIa  10  [Our  ship  bears]  the  melan- 
choly symbol  of  disease,  the  yellow  fla^.     1863  Ann.  Reg., 
For,  Hist.  326  The  yellow  flag,  ordinarily  held  so  sacred  in 
modern  war,  has.. been  but  the  mark  for  the  hottest  and 
most  deadly  fire.     1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Yellow- 
/f(if,thesignalof  quarantine.     17500.  Edwards  A^a/.  Hist, 
Birds  111.  Index  243  The  great  Yellow  "Fly  with  black  Spots. 
looa  Westm.  Gaz.  31  May  2/1  A  banded  yellow.fly.    c  1386 
Yelewe  "gooldes  [see  Gold  2  ij.     i6as  B.  Jonson  Pan's 
Anniv.  Wks.  (1641)  i.  no  Gladdest  myrtle  for  these  postes 
to  weare. .star'd  with  yellow-golds,  and  Meadowes  Queene. 
1783  Latham  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  III.  139  Yellow  "Gros- 
beak. . .  head,  neck,  breast,  belly,  and  vent,  yellow ..  In- 
habits Asia.      1799  Underwood  Dis.  Chihihood  (ed.  4)  I. 
26  Nurses  have  usually  accounted  the  yellowness  that  ap- 
pears about  the  third  day  after  birth,    if  unusually  deep 
(termed  by  some  the  yellow  "gum)  as  the  true  jaundice. 
1836  E.  Howard  R.  Reefer  xxxiii,  Mis£[ivings  about  Yellow 
"Jack.     1857  KiNCSLEV  Two  Y.  Ago  iv.  Have  seen  three 
choleras,  two  army  fevers,  and  yellow-jack  without  end. 
1897  Mary  Kincsley  W.  Africa  1,  I  knew  a  good  deal.. 
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of  Soolh  East  America,  and  rememberM  hat  Yellow  Jack 
^^sCTdemic.  18..  S/^rling  Mag.  (N.S  )  IX.  37  A  pnme 
^ow."man  round  his  «iue«e.  18.3  '  JoN  Bee  D,ct 
JWs.v7john  Gully  introduced  the  yellowman.  i^ 
7-7%  A/,  c  Tan-  j/2  Convinced  free-traders  from  the 
ST«  d^w  tie  line  at  the  free  invasion  of  the  Yellow- 
Sn  ?M7  inV  M.  Wimams  Ann  Founders'  Co.  (.867) 
iM  Wavehtcs  of  Brass,  .shall  not.. be.  .made  of  any  worse 
BilitSn  Yellow  *MettelI.  i860  Merc.  Marine  Mag. 
VII  2S4  A  ship  fastened  with  yellow  metal  ought  not  to  be 
put  under  the  Ihcad  of '  copper  fastenwi '.  1878  U rb  Diet. 
Arts  IV  Yellow*nielaI  sheathing.  i48x'9o  Yelu  *okyr[see 
Ochre  lb.  ij.  iS9?  i^i  Archaeologia  LXIV.  384  For  too 
Dounde  of  j-ellow  Oker  for  the  said  seeling  luj  d.  1799  G. 
Smith  Laboratory  I.  185  Take  yellow  ochre,  neal  it  well, 
and  it  will  turn  to  a  brown  red.  1899  Cagney  tr.  von 
Jaksck's  Clin.  Diagn.  (ed.  4)  143  The  expectoration,  which 
was  of  a  yellow-ochre  tint.  1843  R.  J.  Graves  Syst.  Clin^ 
Med.  XXIX-  391  The  ulcer  was  dressed  with  yellow  *oint- 
ment.  1881  KA\y\OiiD  Mining  Gioss.,  VeUtno-* ore .  .Chalco- 
pyrite.  1819  LiKGARD  /fist,  Eng.  I.  ii,  108  A  pestilence  of 
the  most  fatal  description  (it  was  called  the  yellow  *plague) 
depopulated  the  island.  1887  [see  Plague  sb.  ^h\.  1891 
Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.  Rain^  Sulphur-rain  or  yellow  *rain  is 
a  similar  precipitation  of  the  pollen  of  fir-trees,  etc.  1903 
Daily  Ckron.  5  Mar.  5/2  The  phenomenon  of  'yellow 
rain  was  observed  at  some  of  the  southern  , .  stations. 
i8s5  KiNGSLEV  Glaucus  (1859)  195  The  delicate  lemon- 
coloured  'Yellow  'Sally*  (Chrysoperla  virldis).  1867  F. 
Francis  Bk.  Angli/tgvi.  {1880)  231  The  Yellow  Sally,  .has. . 
a  hi^  character  with  some  anglers.  x686  Plot  Staffordsh. 
160  The  first  and  meanest  whereof  (ic.  Iron  Ore],  they  call 
yellow  "share  an  ill  sort  that  runs  all  to  dirt  and  is  good  for 
nothing,  .this  sort  some  others  are  please 'd  to  call  Redshare. 
1747  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  I.  214  note^  The  yellow  *sickness, 
a  pestilential  distemper  which  is  mentioned  by  abundance 
of  ancient  writers,  as  laying  Wales  almost  desolate.  1807 
Ess.  Highl.  Soc.  III.  437  note.  Yellows,.. Yellow  sickness, 
or  Jaundice.  1887  Garnsey  &  Balfour  tr.  De  Bary's 
Fitngi  ^^2  A  disease  in  the  hyacinth  known  in  Holland  as 
the  yellow  sickness,  the  characteristic  symptom  of  which  is 
the  presence  of  yellow  slimy  masses  of  Bacteria  in  the 
vessels.  18x3  Genii.  Mag.  }3iT\.  95/1  *Soap,  Yellow,  104J. 
Mottled  114^.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xxv,  Applying  plenty 
of  yellow  soap  to  the  towel,  and  rubbing  away,  till  his  face 
shone  again.  1835  —  Sk.  Boz,  Parish  vi,  The  children 
were  yeflow-'soaped  and  flannelled,  and  towelled,  till  their 
faces  shone  again.  1845  Yellow  *softening  [see  Softening 
vbl.sb.  ibl  1873  T.  H.  Green  Introd.  Pathol,  (cd.  2)  42 
Vellow  Softening . . ,  in  which,  from  the  fine  state  of  division 
and  close  aggregation  of  the  fatty  particles^  a  dead  yellowish- 
white  colour  is  imparted  to  the  softened  tissue.  14..  ^alow 
*sou^t  [see  Sought  sb.].  1378  Lyte  Dodoens  1.  ii.  6  The 
infusion  ..  cureth  the  laundise  or  Yealowsought.  1869 
Huxley  Physiol,  ix.  (ed.  3)  241  Exactly  opposite  the  middle 
of  the  posterior  wall,  it  \sc.  the  retina]  presents  a  slight  cir- 
cular depression  of  a  yellowish  hue,  the  7nacula  lutea,  or 
yellow  *spot.  t8^  Allbutt's Syst.  Med.  VII.  730  Ophthalmo- 
scopic examination  reveals  a  peculiar., appearance  in  the 
region  of  each  yellow  spot.  i86x  Macleod  Devot.  to 
B/I^.M.  in  JV.  Amer.  342  notet  Hebridean  Protestants., 
are. .called  Protestants  of  the  Yellow  *Stick.  x88o  W.  G. 
Blaikie  Life  Livingstone  L  3  A  tradition  that  the  people 
of  the  island  [Ulva]  were  converted  from  being  Ronian 
Catholics  *by  the  laird  coming  round  with  a  man  having 
a  yellow  staff, . .  the  new  religion  went  long  afterwards . . 
by  the  name  of  the  religion  of  the  yellow  stick '.  1876  Quain 
Anat.  (ed.  8)  n.  67  Yellow  or  Elastic  *Tissue.  1822-34 
Good's  Study  Med,  (ed.  4)  I.  585  Typhus  tcterodes  or  yellow 
"typhus.  1827  Lytton  Pelham  Ixiii,  A  comfortless  sort 
of  dressing-room,,  .where  I  found  a  yellow-*ware  jug  and 
basin.  1760  J.  Lf,s  Introd.  Bot.  App.  332  Yellow  *weed, 
Reseda,  1853  G.  Johnston  Bot,  E.  Borders  iii  S[enecio\ 
Jacobxa.  Ragwort:  Yellow-weed.  1884  Miller /*/fi«^«., 
Reseda  Luteola  ..  Dyer's- Rocket,  Dyer's-weed,  Dyer's 
Yellow-weed,.. Yellow-weed.  1789  Pilkington  View  Der. 
bysh.  I,  384  Chlora  per/oliata,  perforated  \sic\  "Yellow- 
Wort.  1859  Stationers'  Haudbk.  12  In  woven  papers  may 
be  mentioned  Blue  lVove—tha.t  is,  a  paper  of  woven  texture, 
but  blue  in  colour;  then  comes  another,  which,  although  in 
point  of  fact  white,  or  an  extremely  pale  cast  of  blue,  is 
termed  Yellow  *lVove. 
2,  Combinations.  a.  Qualifying  other  adjs. 
(or  sbs.)  of  colour  (*  yellowish,  inclining  to  or 
tinged  with  yellow) :  as  yellow-black,  -brown, 
'dun,  'green,  'grey,  -olive,  -red,  -white ;  also  occas. 
other  adjs,,  2,^ yellow-ripe. 

In  OE.  expressed  hy  ^eolu  in  comb,  or  by  the  adv.  geolwe, 
as  teoltiriad,  ^eolwe  ria^l. 

X841  Clough  Poef/ts,  Song  0/  Autumn  5  My  gay  green 
leaves  arc  "yellow-black.  Upon  the  dank  autumnal  floor. 
1796  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  IV.  177  Pileus  "yellow 
brown.  1850  Geo.  Eliot  in  Cross  Life  (1885)  II.  109  The 
rich  yellow-brown  of  the  oaks.  1639  T.  de  Grey  Compl. 
Horsem.  59  The  horse  which  is  milke  white,  "yellow-dunne, 
sanded  or  pie-bald.  1832  Lytton  Eugene  Aram  i.  ix. 
He.. drew  up  his  line,  and  replaced  the  contemned  beauty 
of  the  violet-fly  with  the  novel  attractions  of  the  yellow- 
dun.  1837  KiRKBRioB  Northern  Angler  32  The  Vellow 
Dun . .  makes  its  appearance  on  the  northern  rivers  some 
time  in  May.  1768  G.  White  5<r/i(7r«r,  To  Pennant  xi  ^.n^.t 
The  "yel'ow-green  of  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
more  vivid.  18x6  Stephens  in  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  IX,  n.  404 
Upper  part  of  the  back  and  scapulars  yellow-green,  a  1887 
Jefferies  Field  <S-  Hedgerow  (1889)  269  The  broad  descend, 
ine  surfaces  of  yellow-green  oak.  i8xx  Shaw  Gen,  Zool. 
VIII.  466  "Yellow-olive  Parrakeet  cioso  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wulcker  437/20  Lutea,  Ijiet  "jiolureade.  1308  Trevisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xiv.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Yf  >ey  ben  browne 
in  coloure,  oJ>er  citryn  5olwer[e]de.  i8ig  Stephens  in 
Shaw  Gen.  Zool,  XI.  11.  324  The  breast  is  yellow-red.  x886 
R.  F.  Burton  Arab.  Nts,  (abr.  ed.)  III.  3  All  manner  trees 
bearing  "yellow-ripe  fruits.  1614  Sylvester  Pari.  Vertues 
RoyaUi^ZZ  Her  "yellow-sallow  skin,  c  1000  i^LFBic  Gloss. 
In  Wr.-Wulcker  163/21  Giluus,  "^eoluhwit.  1591  Sylvester 
Du  Bartas  i.  i.  337  A  Hen  that  fain  would  batch  a  Brood. . 
Sits  close  thereon,  and  with  her  lively  heat.  Of  yellow-white 
bals,  doth  live  birds  beget.  1891  Farrar  Darkn.  (^  Dawn 
xli,  That  yellow-white  plant,  which  grows  on  an  old  oak  in 
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the  wood.    1898  Eliz.  <$■  her  German  Garden  55  Coral-pink 
petals,  paling.. to  a  yellow-white. 

b.  Parasynthetic  and  instrumental  combs,  (many 
of  which  are  used  in  the  names  of  species  or 
varieties  of  animals  or  plants) :  as  yelloiv-hacked, 
-banded,  -barked,  -barred,  -bellied,  -billed,  -blossomed, 
-bodied,  -breasted,  -browed,  -cheeked,  -chinned, 
-coloured,  -covered,  -crested,  -crowned,  -faced, 
-finned,  -flagged,  -fleshed,  -flowered,  flowering, 
-footed,  -fringed,  -fronted,  -girted,  -gloved,  -haired, 
-headed,  -hilled,  -horned,  -jerkined,  -leaved,  -legged, 
-lit,  'locked,  -lustred^  -inaned,  -marked,  -painted, 
-pinioned,  -ringed,  -ringleted,  -robed,  -rumped, 
-sealed,  -shafted,  -shanked,  -shouldered,  -skintied^ 
-skirted,  -spotted,  -sprinkled,  -stained,  -tailed, 
-throated^  -tinged,  -tinging,  -toed,  -tressed,  -vented, 
~wamcd(^c,^  -heWied) ,-washed,-winged,  etc.,  adjs. 
Also  Yellow-haired. 

X783  Latham  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  IV.  440  "Yellow-backed 
Warbler.  1874  Baily's  Mag.  Jan.  346  One  or  two  yellow- 
backed  railway  novels.  1833  Tennyson  Eleanore  22  The 
"yellow-banded  bees.  x6xx  Cotgr.,  Saulx  vitelline,.. *y^\- 
low-barked  Willow.  1824  Loudon  Green-house  Comp.  i.  68 
Yellow-barked  shoots  and  leaves.  X832  J.  Rennie  Butterfl. 
4-  Moths  174  The  "Yellow-barred  Iron.. occurs  in  woods. 
X752  Hill  Nist.  Anim.  328  The  *yelIow-beaked,  American 
Owl.  X709T.  Robinson  Nat.  Hist.  IVestmld.  x.  60  The 
Male  is  grey,  the  Female  "yellow-bellied.  1783  Latham 
Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  III.  42  Yellow-bellied  Thrush.. the 
under  parts  of  the  body  of  a  pale  rusty  yellow.  1822  —  Gen. 
Hist.  Birds  II.  331  *Yellow-billed  Horn-bill.  1859  Geo. 
Eliot  Adam  Bede  i.  vi,  Turning  even  the  muddy  water. . 
into  a  mirror  for  the  yellow-billed  ducks.  1764  Goldsm. 
Tra!V.  292  The  "yellow-blossom'd  vale.  1852  Mundy  Anti- 
podes (1857)  31  The  delicate  yellow-blossomed  acacia,  1752 
Hill  Hist,  Anim.  30  The  black  and  "yellow-bodied  (Estrus. 
X864-5  Wood  Homes  without  H.  vi.  139  To  .see  the  yellow- 
bodied  Wasp.. dart  into  the  dark  mass.  1730  Mortimer 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  432  The  "Yellow-breasted  Chat. 
1776  Brown  Ulustr.  Zool.  80  The  ^yellow-breasted  Fly- 
catcher. 1849  Macaulay  Hist,  Eng.  iii.  I.  313  The  yellow- 
breasted  martin  was  still  pursued  in  Cranbourne  Chase  for 
his  fur.  1783  Latham  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  IV.  459  "Yellow- 
browed  Warbler.  1872  Routledge's  Ev*  Boy's  Ann.  4,i(j/i 
White  petaied,  "yellow-centred  flowers.  1765  Layakd  in 
Phil.  Trans,  LVI.  13  A  rusty  "yellow-colored  crust  cover- 
ing the  stalactites.  X776  Brown  lllustr.  Zool.  24  The  *Yel- 
low-crested  Woodpecker.  X894  A.  Robertson  Nuggets  127 
A  flock  of  yellow-crested  cockatoos.  1776  Brown  lllustr. 
Zool.  50  "Yellow  crowned  Thrush.  1817  Stephens  in  Shaw 
Gen.  Zool.  X.  623  Yellow-crowned  Warbler.  1752  Hill 
Hist,  Anim,  322  The  "yellow-eyed  Owl.  1845-50  Mrs. 
Lincoln  Led.  Bot.  App.  187  Xyris ,  ,carolifdana  {y^Wo-w- 
eyed  grass).  1592  Nashe  P.  Penilesse  Wks.  (Grosart)  1 1. 
27  In  praise  of  LadySwin-snout,  his  "yeolow-fac'd  Mistres. 
1758  G.  Edwards  Glean.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  49  The  Yellow-faced 
Parrakeet.  x8xx  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  VIII.  445  Yellow-faced 
Parrakeet,  X804  Ibid.  V.  176  "Yellow-finned  Herring. 
x868  J.  E.  Ollivant  tr.  P.  Kollonitz's  Crt.  Mexico  16  The 
"yellow-flagged  boat  of  the  quarantine.  1885-94  R-  Bridges 
Eros  4  PsycJie  Dec.  12  The  "yellow-fleeced  flocks.  1859 
Darwin  On'g.  Spec.  iv.  (i860)  §5  Another  disease  attacks 
"yellow-fleshed  peaches  far  more  than  those  with  other 
coloured  flesh.  X72X  Mortimer  Husb.  1 1.  239  The  Toad 
Flax  of  Valentia  is  "yellow- Flowered.  1845  Florist's  Jrnl, 
(1846)  VI.  270  A  yellow-flowered  Sea- Lavender  is  a  rarity. 
x888  J.  &  E.  R.  Pennell  Sent.  Joum.  11  Across  the  yellow 
flowered  Tsand-dunes.  X832  Veg.  Subst.  Food  0/  Man  213 
The  "yellow  flowering  pea.  X894  Lydekker  Marsupialia 
172  "Yellow-footed  Pouched  Mouse,  Phascologale  flavipes. 
1832  J.  Rennie  Butterfi,  ff  Moths  221  The  "Yellow-fringed 
White  [Moth]  {y\psolophus\Jlaviciliatus).  1781  Pennant 
Gen.  Birds  62  "Yellow-fronted  Honey-Sucker.  1783  La- 
tham Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  IV,  a6i  Yellow- fronted  Warbler. 
The  forehead  and  crown  are  of  a  bright  yellow.  1901  Nature 
19  Sept.  523/3  A  Yellow-fronted  Amazon  (Chrysoiis  ochro- 
cephald)  from  Guiana.  x88o  Daily  News  16  Aug.  6^5  The . . 
"yellow-funnelled  White  Star  liner  steams  slowly  in.  1818 
Keats  Endym.  i.  253  "Yellow  girted  bees.  1771  Smollett 
Humphry  CI,  II.  10  June,  let.  i,  It  was  the  singularity 
in  S 's  conduct  that  reconciled  him  to  the  "yellow- 
gloved  philosopher.  X743  G,  Edwards  Nat.  Hist.  Birds 
44  The  "Yellow-headed  Linnet.  This  Bird  being  of  kin 
to  Linnets  or  Canary-Birds,  I  choose  to  call  it  by  this 
Name.  1783  Latham  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  IV.  401  Yellow- 
headed  Wagtail.  1787  Hawkins  Life  of  Johnson  233  A 
long  "yellow-hilted  sword.  1832  J.  Rennie  Butterfl.  <^ 
Moths  83  The  "Yellow-horned  [Moth]  {C[eropacha]^avi- 
C(^r«M).. antennae  yellow,  i860  Motley  Netherl.  \\.  L_  35 
Battling.. breast  to  breast  with  the  "yellow-jerkined  pike- 
men  of  Spain  and  Italy.  1766  Complete  Fanner  s.  v. 
Purslane,  The  red  or  "yellow  leaved,  commonly  called 
golden  purslane.  1824  Longf.  Autumn  20  Maple  yellow- 
leaved.  X752  Hill  Hist.  Anim.  3^0  The  "yellow-legged 
Faico,  1865  Dickens  ;lfK^.  Fr.  in.  viii,  A.  .bystander,  "yel- 
low.legginged  and  purple-faced.  X877  Black  Green  Past,  vi. 
Asleep  in  the  hushed  "yellow-lit  room.  1697  Dryden  ySneis 
X.  786  Gamers  the  "yellow  Lock'd.  X878  Longf.  Kiramos 
182  A  ground  of  deepest  blue  With  "yellow-lustred  stars 
o'erlaid.  1863  W.  C.  Baldwin  Afr.  Hunting  ix.  416  He 
was  onlya*yelIow.maned  one[jc.  lion).  1783  Latham  C^m. 
Synopsis  Birds  HI.  337  "Yellow-necked  Flycatcher.  x86i 
W.  F.  Collier  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  104  Those  "yellow-painted 
wooden  caravans.  X735  Somerville  C//(Mtf  1.243  His  glossy 
Skin,  or  *Yellow-py  d,  or  blue.  1624  Heriot  in  Mem, 
(1822)  App.  III.  98  My  *yellow-pointed  diamond-ring.  x88o 
A.  H.  Swinton  Insect  Variety  94  The  groups  of  "Yellow- 
ringed  Gnats.  1864  Tennyson  Boadicea  55  Tnither  at  their 
will  they  haled  the  "yellow-ringleted  Bntoness.  1889  S. 
Langdon  Appeal  to  Serpent  iii.  50  A  long  procession  of  "yel- 
low-robed, .monks.  1758  G.  Edwards  Glean.  Nat.  Hist.  i. 
97  The  "Yellow-rumped  Fly-catcher.  x8o8-x3  A.  Wilson 
Atner.  Ornith.  (1832)1.  280  Yellow-rumped  Warbler.— Syl- 
via Coronata.  1841  "Yellow- sealed  [see  yellotv-seal  in  c]. 
184B  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xi,  My  "yellow-sealed  wine, 
which  costs  me  ten  shillings  a  bottle.      182a  Latham  Gen, 
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Hist.  Birds  III.  410  "Yellow-shafted  Woodpecker;.,  tail 
dusky  yellow,  with  black  spots,  and  yellow  shafts.  1844  H. 
Stephens  Bk.  /^ar/w  II.  248  A  *yellow-skinned  chicken  makes 
the  most  delicate  roast.  1629  Milton  Hymn  Nativ.  xxvi, 
The  "yellow-skirted  Fayes.  1869  '  Mark  Twain  '  Innoc.Abr. 
vii,  43  The  tall  "yellow-splotched  hills.  1828  Latham  Index 
Gen.  Hist.  Birds  III,  Woodpecker,  'yellow  spotted.  1853 
Mrs.  GASKELLCra«yO^;/xiii,  The  yellow -spot  ted  lilac  gown. 
x6xQ  Rich  Irish  Hubbub  4  A  "yellow-starcht  band  about  his 
necke.  1758  G.  Edwards  Glean.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  loi  The 
"Yellow-tailed  Fly-catcher.  1823  Latham  Gen.  Hist.  Birds 
VI.  23a  Yellow-tailed  Warbler.  ^1749  M.  Catesby  Nat. 
Hist.  Carolina  (1754)  I.  62  The  "yellow-throated, creeper. 
X859  Tennyson  Elaine  12  Yellow-throated  nestling  in  the 
nest.  1826  J.  Wilson  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  174  In 
their  "yellow-tinged-lookin  blankets.  1728-46  Thomson 
spring  J082  'I'he  *yellow-tinging  Plague  Internal  Vision 
taints,  a  1593  Marlowe  Ovid's  Elegies  11.  iv,  Amber  trest 
{v.  r.  *Yellow  trest]  is  she.  1838  IVilson's  Tales  of  Borders 
IV.  176  He  can.. lurk  in  the  green  moss  like  the  "yellow- 
warned  ask.  1859  Hawthorne  Marble  Faun  xxxvi,  Those 
immense  seven-storied,  "yellow-washed  hovels.  1764  G. 
Edwards  Glean.  Nat,  Hist.  iii.  239  The  "Yellow- winged 
Pye,  X808-13  A.  Wilson  Amer,  Ornith.  (1831)  II.  259 
Yellow-Winged  Sparrow,  .inhabits  the  lower  parts  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  1844  Kinglake  Eothen  xviit,  The 
yellow-winged  Angel  [of  Death]. 

C.  Forming  sbs.  (or  adjs.),  the  names  (or  de- 
scriptive epithets)  of  animals  and  other  objects, 
in  \i\i\^  yellow  qnali6es  the  name  of  some  part  or 
distinctive  feature :  yellow-back,  [a]  some  kind 
of  fish  (see  quot.  1796);  {b)  a  cheap  yellow- 
backed  (esp.  French)  novel ;  yellow-beak  =* 
Bejan  ;  yellow-bill,  name  for  various  birds  with 
a  yellow  bill  or  yellow  coloration  on  the  bill,  as 
the  American  scoter,  CEdemia  americana ;  yellow- 
cup,  a  buttercup;  yellow-fin,  name  for  various 
fishes  with  yellow  fins  or  yellow  coloration  on  the 
fins  (see  quots.)  ;  yellow-foot  a.  (Sc.-fit),  yellow- 
footed  ;  yellow-head,  {a)  an  African  plant  of  the 
genus  Ilelichrysum  having  brilliant  yellow  flowers ; 
{b)  a  species  of  moth  (see  quot.  1832);  {c)  the 
American  yellow-headed  blackbird,  Xanthocepha- 
Ins  icterocephalus  \  yellow-jacket,  {a)  U.S.  colloq., 
name  for  a  wasp  or  hornet ;  (^)  name  for  various 
species  of  Eucalyptus  with  yellowish  bark  (Morris 
Austral  Eng,)\  yellow-leg,  -legs,  a  bird  with 
yellow  legs,  esp.  either  of  two  N.  American  sand- 
pipers, Totanus  flavipes  and  T.  mclanoleucus ; 
yellow-line,  collectors'  name  for  species  of  moths 
of  the  genus  Orthosia  (see  quots.)  ;  yellow-neb  = 
yellow-beak,  Bejan  ;  yellow-pate,  the  yellow- 
hammer;  yellow-poll  (warbler),  the  summer 
warbler  of  N.  America,  Dendraca  sestiva ;  yellow- 
rump  (warbler),  Dend^-ceca  coronata,  also  called 
yellow-crowned  warbler  or  myrtle- bird -,  also  D, 
maculosa ;  yellow-seal  {^nonce-use'),  wine  in  bottles 
bearing  a  yellow  seal ;  yellowseed,  a  name  for 
Lepidium  campestre,  also  called  mithridate  mus- 
tard or  m.  peppei-wori ;  yellow-shank,  -shanks 
=  yellow-leg{s ;  yellow-shell,  collectors'  name  for 
a  species  of  moth  (see  quot.)  ;  yellow-skin,  one 
of  a  race  of  men  having  a  yellow  skin  or  com- 
plexion (see  A,  id);  yellow-spot,  coUectois' 
name  for  a  species  of  skipper  (butterfly),  Folites 
peckius,  having  a  yellow  spot  on  each  hind  wing ; 
also  {yellow-spot  unicorn  hawk)  for  a  species  of 
hawk-moth,  Sphinx  quinque-maculatus  ;  yellow- 
throat,  any  species  of  warbler  of  the  N.  American 
genus  Geothlypis,  esp.  G.  trichas,  the  Maryland 
yellow-throat ;  yellow-top,  {a)  a  N.  American 
species  of  reed-grass,  Calamagrostis  hyperborea 
Americana,  valuedforhay;  {U)  the  early  golden-rod, 
Solidago  funcea,  common  in  eastern  N.  America  ; 
(f)  a  variety  of  turnip,  having  the  top  of  the  root 
of  a  yellow  colour.  See  also  Yellow-belly, 
Yellow-root,  Yellowtail,  Yellow-wood. 

»7j)6  Stedman  SuHnam  \\.  xxix.  368  The  fisher-men 
having  caught  a  quantity  of  large  fish,  I  discovered  one 
among  them,  .the "yellow-back,,  .thus  called  from  its  colour, 
which  almost  resembles  that  of  a  lemon.  X890  Q.  Rev.  Oct. 
443  A  well-thumbed  '  Yellow.back '.  1865  G.  Macdonald 
Alec  Forbes  xxxlv,  The  speaker  kindled  with  wrath  at  the 
presumption  of  the  "yellow. beaks.  1868  [see  Bejan].  1865 
GossE  Land  ^  Sea  (1874)  321  Yonder  floats  by  a  flock  of 
Parrots  with  a  most  abominable  combination  of  harsh 
screams.  It  is  the  "Yellow-bill.  1834  W.  Irving  7,  Trav. 
I.  251  A  l^d  of  daisies  and  "yellow-cups.  x8i8  Hogg 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  etc.  II.  167  At  length  a  "yellowfin 
rose...*  I  wish  your  honour  had  hookit  that  ane.'  i8aS 
Jamieson,  Yellowfin^  a  species  of  trout,  so  named  from  the 
colour  of  its  fins..;  apparently  the  same  with  the  Finnoc  or 
Finner.  1845  Gosse  Ocean  iv.  (1849)  306  The  Yellow-fin 
{Sparus  sviiagris,  Linn.),  which  has  its  body  marked  with 
longitudinal  bands  of  delicate  pink  and  yellow  alternately. 
1888  GooDE  Amer.  Fishes  in  Alxjut  Cape  Cod  they  [jc. 
squeteague]  are  called  'Drummers';  about  Buzzards  Bay 
and  in  the  vicinity  the  largest  are  known  as  '  Yellow-nns  . 
1796  Nemnich  Polygl.-Lex.  944  "Yellow  fingers,  Strombus 
Inmbis.  C1780  Johnstone  Hey  ff  Yng.  Caldwell  xxiv.  in 
Child  Ballads  iv,  203  *  Nut-brown  was  his  hawk ',  they 
.said,  'And  "yellow- fit  was  his  hound*,  ijiz  Petiveb  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  419  Narrow-leaved  Cape  'yellow 
Heads  [EUchrysutn  Africafmm^  Ray).  1831  J.  Rennif 
Butterfl.  9f  MotJis  210  The  Yellow  Head  {\PorreciaHa\ 
JIavi-frontella)..ihthtadtz^NT\y.     1897  Yearbk.  U.S.  Dept, 
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Aerie.  351  In  complaints  made  against  the  redwing  the  T 
yellowhead  is  frequently  included  as  equally  guilty.  1B68  I 
Amer,  Naturalist  May  123  [Bears]  also  dig  up  '  •yellow- 
jackets  ',  wasp's-nests,  for  the  larvae.  1897  Howells  Land-  1 
lord  at  LioHs  Head  381  He  remembered  stumbling.. into 
a  nest  of  yellow-jackets.  1772  Forster  in  Phil,  Trans.  1 
LXIl.  410  Thislbird  is  called  a  *yelIow  leg  at  Albany  fort. 
1854  Poultry  Chron.  II.  129  A  pen  of  Erahmas — one  pea- 
comb,  two  sinKle-combs,  one  white-legs,  two  yellow-legs. 
1895  d«//H^(U.S.)  XXVI.  70/2  The  winter  yellowlegs  were 
less  numerous.  1832  J.  Rennie  Butterfl.  ^  Moths  59  The 
"Yellow  Line  {Orthosia  Jlavilinea) . .  Wings  . .  brownish  ; 
first  pair  with  a  slanting,  but  very  straight  yellowish  streak. 
1869  E.  Newman  Brit.  Moths  365/2  The  Yellow-Line  Qua- 
ker [Orthoiia  macilenta).  1899  H.  G.  Graham  Soc.  Life 
Scot.  iStk  Cent.  xii.  II.  196  These  first  year's  students  were 
popularly  called  '  *yellow-nebs  *.  x6ia  Drayton  Poly-olb. 
xiii.  75  The  *yellow-pate,  which  though  she  hurt  the  bloom- 
ing tree  Yet  scarce  had  any  bird  a  finer  pype  than  shee. 
1781  Latham  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  IV.  515  *Yellow-Poll. 
Katner  less  than  the  Pettichap5;..This  species  is  found  in 
America, ..  but  its  chief  residence  is  in  Guiana.  1785  Pen- 
nant Arct.  Zool.  II.  402  Yellow-poll  Warbler..  .Inhabits 
Canada.  1730  Mobtlmer  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  433 
Panes  uropygeo  luteo.  the  *yellow  Rump.  1785  Pennant 
Arct.  Zool.  II.  400  Yellow-rump  Warbler.  184Z  Thackeray 
Gt.  Hoggarty  Diain.  vii,  '  Get  some  of  that  yellow-sealed 
wine,  Tiggins,'  says  the  captain. ..I  must  say  1  liked  the 
*yelIow-seal  much  better  tnan  aunt  Hoggarty's  RosoHo. 
1846-50  A.  Wood  Class-ii.  Bot.  16 1  L\epidium\  camfiestre 
. .  'Yellow  Seed.  1785  Pennant  A  ret.  Zool.  1 1.  468  "Yellow- 
shanks  Snipe.  With  a  slender  black  bill.  Z835  AtJDUBON 
Omitk.  Biog.  III.  573  The  Yellowshank  is  much  more 
abundant.. to  the  westward  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
than  along  our  Atlantic  coast.  1831  J  Rennie  Bntierjl.  fr 
Moths  128  The  "Yellow  Shell  {C[amptogramma]  bilineata). 
1851  Mavnk  Reid  Ri/le  Rangers  xiii.  (185^)  89,  I  was  in 
hopes  we'd  have  a  brush  with  the  *yellow-skms.  1904  Con- 
temp.  Rev.  Aug.  289  Russia  has  ever  regarded  herself  as  the 
dear  friend  of  the  nations  who  are  now  contemptuously 
nick-named  '  yellowskins  '.  183a  J.  Rennie  Butterfl.  if 
Moths  24  The  *YeIIow-spot  Unicorn  Hawk  {Sphinx  guin- 
gut  Maculatus),  170J  Petiver  Gaxophyl.x.  6  Avis  Mary- 
Landica  gutture  luteo.  The  Mary-Land  "Yellow-Throat. 
1846  Worcester,  *  Yeltoiv-  Top^  a  species  of  grass  (  called 
also  white-top.    Farm.  Ency. 

Te-llow,  ».i    \i.  Yellow  a.] 

1.  intr.  To  become  yellow,  turn  yellow. 

a  1050  Liber  Scintill.  xxviii.  (18B9)  105  Na  behcald  Im  win 
(laenne  hit  jeoluwaS  \X,.fla»escit\ 

s8al  Cu^RE  ViU.  Minstr.  II.  157  Ash  or  maple  'neatb  thy 
colour  yellows.  1851  Mayne  Reid  Scalp  Hunters  xxxviii, 
The  peak  [of  the  temple]  is  yellowing  downward  [in  the  sun- 
light]. 1868  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc,  Sor.  II.  IV.  II.  425  In  one 
part  of  the  field  the  oats 'yellow  oflF'.  1888  Rider  Hag- 
gard Col.  Quaritck  xxi,  Their  foliage  yellowing  to  its  fall, 
rose  the  giant  oaks.  190J  CtrrCLiFFE  Hyne  Thompson's 
Progr.  vit.  i84When  the  wick  yellowed  out  into  flame. 

2.  tram.  To  make  or  render  yellow ;  to  impart 
a  yellow  colour  to. 

1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  II.  i.  ill.  Furies  457  Her  fiery 
poyson,  yellowing  all  without,  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  xvii, 
Sly  papers  (yellowed  with  their  age).  1743  Francis  tr. 
Hor.,  Odes  I.  xxxi.  6  The  swelling  Grain,  That  yellows  o'er 
Sardinia's  Plain.  iSoJ  Wordsw.  Prelude  v.  560  While  the 
morning  light  Was  yellowing  the  hill  tops.  1863  Geo. 
Eliot  Romola  v,  The  vellum  is  yellowed  in  these  thirteen 
years.  1885  Meredith  Diana  iv.  On  that  fine  spring 
morning,  when . .  cowslips  yellowed  the  meadow-flats.  1907 
j.  A.  Hodges  Elem.  Photogr.  (ed.  6)  25  Some  modern 
lenses. .become. .yellowed  by  exposure  to  strong  light. 
b.  Spec,  in  pin-manufacture  :  see  quot. 

1839  U»E  Diet.  Arts  etc.  956  Yellowing  or  cleaning  the 
pinSf  is  effected  by  boiling  them  for  half  an  hour  in  sour 
beer,  wine  lees,  or  solution  of  tartar, 

O.  Naut.  colloq.  To  make  a  '  yellow  admiral ' 
of  (see  Yellow  a.  i  e).  Also  trans/,  to  retire 
(a  person). 

1747  in  Mahan  Types  Naval  Off.  (1902)  85  '  I  will  not 
have  Hawke  "yellowed  " '  [was  the  royal  fiat].  j8io  Lady 
Granville  Lett.  (1894)  I.  171  He.. gave  a  droll  description 
of  himself  as  old  and  fairly  yellowed  out  of  the  service. 
1867  [see  Yellowing  rW.  iiS.'). 

+  Yellow,  v."^  Obs.  rare.  [app.  extension  of 
Vkll  v.  on  the  analogy  of  Bell  w.*,  Bellow  v. 
Cf.YELLOCH.]  j«/r.  To  yelp  ;  to  bellow.  Hence 
Yellowing  vbl.  sb.^  and  ppl.  a.2 

1600  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  II.  iii.  20  (Qo.)  Whilst  the  babling 
Ecchoe  mocks  the  hounds, . .  Let  us  sit  downe  and  marke 
theyr  yellowing  [Folios  yelping]  noyse.  1619  Mabbe  tr. 
Fonseca's  Dev.  Coittemp.  244  Roaring  and  yellowing  like  so 
many  mad  Bulls.  t6^ljovt.DKX  U.Calfirenede'sCassandra 
11.  124  Running  about  ihe  Camp  with  horrible  yellowings. 

Yellow-ammer:  see  Yellow-hammeb. 
Yellow-belly. 

1.  A  name  for  a  frog. 

i8«5  Houlston  Tracts  I.  No.  aS.  4  The  Frenchman's 
soupe.maigre  and  fricasseed  yellow-bellies.  18. .  Nursery 
Rime,  YelTow.belly,  ycllow-belly,  come  and  have  a  swim. 

b.  A  native  of  the  fens  (in  humorous  allusion 
to  a  frog). 

1796  Grose's  Did.  Vulgar  T.  (ed.  3),  Yellow  Belly,  a 
native  of  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire :  an  allusion  to  the  eels 
caught  there.  1846  J.  Keegan  Leg.  f,  Poems  U'lpl')  J62,  I 
would  rather  dig  my  daughter's  grave,  .than  see  her  tied  to 
I-anly  Wolfe,  or  any  other  yellow  belly  of  the  County 
Wexford.  1847  Hai-liwell,  Yellow-belly,  a  person  born  in 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  Line. 

2.  A  kind  of  tortoise,  or  the  tortoiseshell  obtained 

from  it. 

1I43  HoLTlAPFEiL  Turning  1. 127  tiote.  The  Yellow  Belly, 
which  plates  are  very  thin  and  yellow.  1905  Times  15  Sept. 
1 1/5  •lortoi-seshell,..yellowbelly  about  51.  dearer. 

3.  (.See  quots.) 

i8so  Maync  Reid  Rijle  Rangers  I.  li.  12  I've  a  mighty 
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puncheon,  as  the  Frenchmen  say,  to  hev  a  crack  at  them 

yeller-bellies.  Footn.  Yellow  bellies — a  name  given  by 
Western  hunters  and  soldiers  of  the  U.S.A.  to  the  Mexi- 
cans. 1867  Smyth  Sailor's  IVord-bk.,  Yellffiv-belly,  a  name 
given,  .occasionally  to  half-castes,  &c. 

4.  Name  for  various  fishes  liaving  the  under  parts 
yellow  (see  quots.). 

1800  Science  28  Feb.  141/2  A  sole  {Peltorhaniphus  novx- 
zeatandix)  and  a  sole-like  flounder  {RiiombosoUa  leporind\, 
commonly  known  as  'yellow-belly',  are  also  frequently 
caught.  1896  Jordan  &  Evermann  Fishes  N.  Amer.  looi 
Lepomis  A7tritus...\^\\ovl  B^Wy,  Redbreast  Bream.  1898 
Morris  Austral  Eng.,  Yellow-belly,  In  New  South  Wales, 
the  name  is  given  to  a  fresh-water  fish,  Ctenolates  auratus  ; 
called  also  Golden-Perch. . .  In  Dunedin  especially,  and  New 
Zealand  generally,  it  is  a  large  flounder,  also  called  Lemon- 
Sole  [A  mmotretis  gjmtheri],  1899  Cutnbld.  Gloss.,  Yalta 
belly,  a  young  salmon-trout  returning  from  the  sea. 

Yellow-bird  (ye-loubard).  Name  for  several 
birds  having  yellow  plumage ;  now  esp.  the  North 
American  goldfinch  or  thistle-bird,  Chrysomitris 
{Spinus,  CardiuUs)  tristis,  and  the  North  American 
summer  warbler  (distinctively  called  summer  yel- 
lowbird),  Dendrceca  sestiva. 

a  1705  Ray  Syn,  Avium  (1713)  80  Regulus  non  cristatus 
A Idrozfandi]... The  small  Yellow-Bird.  1738  Albin  Nat. 
Hist.  Birds  III.  19  The  yellow  Bird,  from  Bengali... This 
Bird  was  about  the  bigness  of  a  Fieldfare.  179a  W.  Bartram 
Trav.  N.  ^  S.  Carolina  290  P[arus]  luteus ;  the  summer 
yellow  bird.  x86o  S.  F.  Baird,  etc.  Birds  N,  Amer.  421 
Chrysomitris  Tristis.  Yellow  Bird!  Thistle  Bird.  1884 
E.  P.  Roe  in  Harper's  Mag,  Mar.  617/2  The  American 
gold-finch,  or  yellow-bird.  1896  Newton  Diet.  Birds  1056 
Yellowbird  is  the  North-American  Siskin.. and  perhaps 
more  than  one  of  the  Mniotiltidx,  18518  Atlantic  Monthly 
LXXXII,  495/2  The  summer  yellow-bird,  which  pushes  its 
hardy  sprmg  flight  beyond  the  Arctic  circle. 

Yellow-bottle. 

1.  [cf.  Bluebottle  i,  Bottle  sb.'^'\  The  mari- 
gold (pbs.');  also  the  corn-marigold  {dial.'). 

c  1450  Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  112  Menelaca,  gall,  gounde, 
anglice  yellebotel  [v.r.  yelebothel],  1847  Hau.iwell,  Yel- 
Iffiv-bottte,  corn  marigold.  Kent. 

2,  nonce-use  [after  Bluebottle  3].     (See  quot.) 
1898  Morris  Austral  Eng.,  Korrumburra,  aboriginal 

name  for  the  common  blow-fly,  which  in  Australia  is  a 
yellow-bottle,  not  a  blue-bottle. 

Ye'llow-boy.  slang.  1 0bs.  (Also  as  two 
words.)     A  gold  coin ;  a  guinea  or  sovereign. 

ififia  J.  Wilson  Cluats  I.  i.  Do  they  cry  Chink  in  thy 
Pocket?— How  many  yellow  Boyes  (Rogue)  How  many 
yellow  Boyes?  1663  Dryden  Wild  Gallant  in.  i.  If  one 
could  see  the  yellow  boyes  peeping  underneath  the  brims 
now,  1700  T.  Brown  tr,  Fresny's  Amusem.  129,  I  have., 
in  my  Pocket  brave  Ycllow-Boys,topay  for  a  Coat  of  Arms. 
17x2  ARBirrHNoT  John  Bull  \.  vi,  Yellow-boys  to  fee  counsel, 
hire  witnesses,  and  bribe  juries.  1838  Jas.  Grant  Sk.  Lond. 
18a  If  you  don't  fork  out  the  yellow  boys  (sovereigns)  pre- 
sently, I'll  send  a  ball  through  your  carcass.  1840  Dickens 
Old  C.  Shop  xiii,  The  delight  of  picking  up  the  money— the 
bright,  shining  yellow-boys. 

Yellowea  (ye-lond),  ///.  a.  [f.  Yellow  a.  or 
z",!  -)-  -ED.]    Made  yellow, 

aiioo  Aldhelm  Gloss.  I.  108  (Napier  4/2)  Crocata,  t>a 
Se^eolewedan.  18x4  Examiner  yyj/i  A  sun-yellowed  river 
softly  flows.  1851  Robertson  in  S,  A.  Brooke  Life  ff  Lett, 
(1S65)  II.  73  That  peculiar  watery  shine  cast  on  the  yellowed 
leaves.  1906 R.C.  BAYLEYC<;«//t/./'Ao/<;£r.ii4  Ayellowedlens. 

Yellow  fever. 

1.  A  highly  fatal  infectious  febrile  disease  of  hot 
climates,  characterized  by  vomiting,  constipation, 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  etc, 

1748  J,  Lining  in  Ess.  Phys.  *  Lit.  (1756)  II.  370  That 
fever,  which  continues  two  or  three  days,  and  terminates 
without  any  critical  discharge, ..  and  which  is  soon  suc- 
ceeded with  an  icteritious  colour  in  the  white  of  the  eyes 
and  the  skin,  vomiting,  haemorrhages,  &c.  ..  is  called   in 

America,  the  yellow  fever.     1758  Z*-/.  to  Mayor  of ^47 

Seamen  seized  by  the  yellow  Fever  in  the  West  Indies. 
i8is  Southey  Let.  to  John  May  16  Mar.  in  Life  (1849)  I. 
1 56  He  had  had  the  yellow  fever  three  times,  and . .  still  bore 
strong  vestiges  of  it  in  his  complexion.  1877  F.  T.  Roberts 
Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  204  Most  authorities  hold  that 
true  yellow-fever  is  of  the  continued  type.  1898  P.  Manson 
Trop.  Diseases  vii.  138  Inoculations  by  the  bites  of  mos- 
quitoes previously  fed  on  yellow  fever  patients.  1898  frnl. 
Sch,  Geog,  (U.S.)  Oct.  300  When  a  sufficient  altitude  is 
reached,  the  yellow  fever  zone  is  left  behind. 

2.  In  various  allusive  uses,  chiefly  humorous. 
1854  Poultry  Chron.  I.  582  After  this  we  got  the  yellow 

fever,  and  the  clear  buffanti  silver  cinnamon  fever.  We  did 
not  care  for  a  thing  except  speckless  colour,  c  1856  Denhant 
Tracts  (189a)  I.  336  When  the  'Runch'  is  in  bloom  the 
appearance  is  called  'the  Yellow  Fever'.  1867  Smyth 
Sailor's  IVord.bk.,  Yellow  fever,  a  cant  term  for  drunken- 
ness at  Greenwich  Hospital ;  the  sailors  when  punished 
wearing  a  parti  coloured  coat,  in  which  yellow  predominates. 
1884  lllnstr.  Sydney  News  26  Aug.  5/3  He  said  I  had  the 
yellow  fever  \i.e.  for  gold],  and  was  to  go  to  the  diggings  to 
get  cured. 

Ye'llow-fish..  Name  for  several  fishes  with 
yellow  coloration  ;  now  esp.  a  species  of  rock-trout, 
Pleurogrammus  ijlexagravimus)  monopterygius , 
of  the  coast  of  Alaska,  olive  on  the  back  and 
yellowish  below. 

1734  Mortimer  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVIII.  317  Turdns 
Cauda  convexa.  The  Yellow-Fish.  a  1749  Catesby  A^a^ 
Hist.  Carolina,  etc.  1 1754)  H-  10  The  Yellow  Fish.  Some 
of  these  Fish  were  a  foot  in  length  t  this  had  small  thin 
scales  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour.  1796  Nemnich  Polygl.- 
Lex.  044  Yellow  fish,  Labrus  fulvus.  1888  Goode  Amer. 
Fishes  27a  The  'Yellow-fish',  'Striped  Fish',  or 
Mackerel ',  Pleurtgrammus  monopterygius. 
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YELLOWING. 

YellOW-baired  (-he»rd:    stress  variable),   a. 

Having  yellow  (ll.Txcn,  auburn,  or  golden)  hair. 

1580  HoLLYBANn  Treas.  Fr,  Tong,  Blond,  yellow  haired. 
1690  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2569/4  Edmond  Barber,  aged  about  30, 
Yellow  Hair'd.  1711  Ramsay  Content  208  A  tall  yellow- 
hair'd  young  pensive  swain.  1812  Byron  Ch.  Har,  11.  Ixxii, 
Let  the  yellow-hair'd  Giaours  view  his  horsetail  with  dread. 
1842  Prichard  Nat.  Hist,  Man  196  The  Britons  are  talkr 
than  the  Gauls,  and  less  yellow-haired.  1887  Hall  Caine 
Son  of  Hagar  I.  ii.  The  yellow-haired  elderly  gentleman 
with  the  perpetual  smile. 

Yellow-ham.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  (yellow  an-),  = 
next,  q.v. 

1544  Turner  Avium  Prsecip.  F4,  XXupevs,  luteus  siue 
lutea,  Anglice  a  yelow  ham,  a  yowlryng.  Germanice  eyn 
geelgorst.  1657  C.  Beck  Univ.  Char,  M  4  b.  The  yellow, 
ham  bird.  1905  Eng,  Dial,  Diet,,  Yellow  an-bitd,  the  yel- 
low-ammer [Kent]. 

Ye'llow-haiumer,  -ammer.  Forms:  6 
yelambro,  7  yelamber,  yellow-hamer,  7,  9  dial. 
-amber,  9  -ammer,  dial,  -ommer,  -ember,  -bom- 
ber, 6-  yellow -hammer.  [In  the  earliest  recorded 
form,  yelambre,  app,  representing  O^.'^eolo-amore 
=  geolo  Yellow  -i-  amore  '  scorellus '  (unidentified), 
corresp,  to  OHG.  amero  (MHG.  amer,  G.  ammer), 
of  which  there  are  various  cognate  or  derivative 
forms,  viz.  OE,  omer,  emer,  emaer,  '  scorellus ', 
OHG.  amerinc,  MHG,  gold{en)emer,  G.  emmer- 
ling,  f  emmering,  emmeritze,  t  embritze  (whence 
mod,L.  emberizd),  LG.  geelcmerken  (dim.,  with 
geel '  yellow '  prefixed).  Besides  these  forms  there 
is  a  type  represented  by  OE,  clodhamer  (coupled 
■vixihfeldeware')  '  scorellus  ',  of  doubtful  formation 
(?  corruption  of  *goldkamer)  and  MHG.  hamere, 
golthamere  '  amarellus '.  The  origin  and  identity 
of  hamer,  -ere  are  uncertain  ;  but  connexion  with 
or  assimilation  to  OE.  -hama,  OHG,  -hamo 
covering,  skin,  feathers  (see  Hame  1)  seems  pro- 
bable, and  the  form  Yellow-ham,  which  may  go 
back  to  an  OE,  type  *ieolo-hama  the  yellow- 
feathered  bird,  gives  support  to  the  hypothesis. 

Both  forms  -hammer  and  -ammer  are  hi.storically  justi- 
fiable ;  Yarrell's  proposed  rejection  of  .hummer  (see  British 
Birds,  1843,  I.  446)  is  based  on  insufficient  evidence. 

The  bird  "has  many  local  names  into  which  the  word  yellow 
or  ^oW enters,  viz.  Yowlring  (Yorling),  Yoldring,  Yowley, 
yellow  bunting,  yellow  yite,  gold  spink,  gold  finch.  Cf.  (in 
addition  to  the  names  given  z^\fi{^\Xj,gelegorsse,  -gersse, 
Du.  geelgors,  LG.  gclgans,  -gbs,  G.  gelbling,  ^elbammer, 
goldfink,  MHG.  gollhans,  gol([)ammer,  G.  dial,  golmer, 
Sw.  gulsparf,  dial,  golspink,  Norw.  dial,  gulspikke,  gul- 
sporv,  gulskur,  Du.  guuUpurv.'\ 

1,  A  species  of  bunting,  Emberiza  citrinella, 
common  in  Britain  and  Europe  generally,  having 
the  head,  throat,  and  under  parts  of  a  bright 
yellow, 

1556  Withals  Diet,  (1562)  5/2  A  yelambre,  luteus,  vel 
lutea.  1587  Harrison  England  in.  ii.  223/2  in  Holinshed, 
Washtailes,  cheriecrackers,  yellowhameis,  felfares.  1598 
Florio,  Spaiarda,  a  birde  called  a  yellow  hammer,  or 
yowlring.  1656  W.  Du  Gard  tr.  Comenius'  Gate  Lat.  Unl. 
43  T'he  songsters,  living  on  seeds  j  the  Yelamber  of  Poppie : 
the  Linnet,  of  flax.  1^4  Ray  Coll.  Words,  Engl  Birds  88 
'The  Yellow-hammer,  or  amber,  Emberiza  flava,  Gesn.  1763 
Ann.  Reg.,  Citron.  59  Contents  of  a  pye  lately  made  at 
Lowther-hall,  in  Westmoreland,.. forty-six  yellow-hammers. 
1789  Mrs.  Piozzi  Journ.  France  II.  377  Flights  of  yellow, 
hammers. .enliven  the  fields.  1855  Kikgslev  Westw.  Ho  I 
XXX,  "rhese  same  beggarly  croakers,  that  be  only  fit  to  he 
turned  into  yellow-hammers...  and  sit  on  a  tor  all  day,  and 
cry  ' Very  little  bit  of  bread,  and  no  chee-eese  1 '  1898 
F.  C.  Gould  in  Wcstm.  Gca.  13  Apr.  2/1  Chaffinches  and 
yellow-ammers  give  flashes  of  colour  as  they  pass  the  glades. 

b,  U.S.  The  golden- winged  woodpecker.  Cola- 
ptes  auratus. 

Also  locally  in  England,  the  skylark,  the  yellow  wagtail, 
and  the  chaffinch. 

1857  Thoreau  Maine  1^.(1894)31  A  'yellow-hammer  ,  as 
they  called  the  pigeon-woodpecker.  1874  Baird,  Brewer, 
&  RiDGWAY  N.  Amer.  Birds  II.  581  This  bird  (sc  Colaptes 
Mexicanns],  in  some  parts  of  California,  is  known  as  the 
Yellow-Haminer,  a  name  given  in  some  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land to  the  Colaptis  auratus, 

i  2,  _fig.  Applied  in  contempt  to  a  person,  esp, 
a  jealous  husband  (cf.  Yellow  a.  2).  Obs. 

x6o2  Middleton  Blurt,  Master-Constable  111.  i.  D  3  b, 
Heere's  a  Yellow-hammer  flew  to  me  with  thy  water,  and  1 
cast  it,  and  finde,  that  his  Mistris  being  giuen  to  this  newe 
falling-sicknesse,  will  cure  thee.  160s  Tryall  Chev.  11.  1, 
Bowyer  a  Captayne?  a  Capon,.. a  red  beard  Sprat,  a  Yel- 
low-hammer, a  bow  case.  1620  Middleton  &  Rowley 
Courtly  Masque  D  2,  Much  of  the  complexion  Of  high 
Shroue-Tuesday  Batter,  yallow.hammer.  1834  ?  Rowley 
Noble  Soldier  11.  i.  You  yellow  hammer. 

•f  3,  A  gold  coin.   Obs.  slang. 

1626  Middleton  Mayor  Quinb.w.  i,  .?>«/...  Now  by  this 
light  a  nest  of  Yellow  Hammers  l..Ile  undertake.  Sir,  you 
shall  have  All  the  skins  in  our  Parish  at  this  price.  i6« 
Shirley  Bird  in  a  Cage  11.  i.  Is  that  he  that  has  gold 
enough?  would  I  had  some  of  his  yellow  hammers. 

4.  A  nickname  for  a  charity  boy  m  yellow 
breeches.  . 

1861  City  Press  May,  In  Worrall's  school,  founded  in 
1689,  for  poor  boys  born  in  Cripplegate,  the  coat  is  still  red  ; 
the  orange  breeches,  shoes,  and  hose  of  orange,  which 
secured  the  boys  the  sobriquet  of  'yellow  hammers '  have 
been  discontinued. 

Ye'llowing,  vbl.  sbX    [f.  Yellow  i»,i  -^  -iifo  1.] 

The  action  of  imparting  a  yellow  colour. 
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YELLOWING. 

^hl?e" plains.  .8*7  S^yrH Saii^rs  Wcrd-bk.,  YMo^ving 
thT^sdne  am  of  captains  at  a  flag  promotion.  1894  hrtt. 
^^i^PMtr-  XLI.  25  There  would  be  no  yellowing  if  the 
paper  was  good. 

So  Ye-llowing///.a. 

i7<7  DvER  ^^eeci  iv.  576  The  op  ning  vallies,  and  the 
vellowing  plains.  1840  Browning  Sordt-lh  I.  432  The  noisy 
flock  of  thievish  birds  at  work  Among  the  yellowing  vine- 
yards. x84a  Tennyson  Laitncelot  fj  Guinev.  ii,  In  curves 
the  yellowing  river  ran.  1859  Gullick  &  Timbs  Painting  208 
The  yellowing  tendency  of  oils  on  blue.  1908^  S.  E.  White 
Kk'cftnxn  viii,  The  old  piano  with  the  yellowing  keys. 

Yellowing  vbl.  s6.'^ :  see  Yellow  v.'^ 

Yellowish  ()'e"lo"iJ),  o.  Forms:  see  Yellow 
a.  [f.  Yellow  a.  +  -ish'.]  Somewhat  yellow; 
of  a  colotir  inclining  or  approaching  to  yellow ; 
having  a  tinge  of  yellow, 

1179  Giimc,  Cath.  MS.  ig  No.  1. 1.  iv.  If.  11  It  ys  evirmare 
whityssh  or  ^olowyssh.  1398  Tbevisa  Barth.  DeP.  R.  xiii. 
xxi.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Nowe  ne  [sc.  the  sea]  is  whitissche  and 
jelowissche  now  while  &  clere.  1576  Tuhberv.  Vcneric  184 
The  Badgerdwhelpes  haue  theyr  nose,  their  throte  and_ their 
eares  yellowyshe.  i6aa  Peacham  CoinpL  Gtitil,  xii,  in 
Linseede  oyle  will  turne  yeallowish.  1781  Pennant  Hist. 
Quatirup.  I.  188  Yellowish  monkey  with  a  black  face.  1813 
Scott  Qutntin  D.  Introd.,  His  clean  silk  stockings,  washed 
till  their  tint  had  become  yellowish.  1884  A.  Lang  in 
Cnttury  Mag.  Jan.  323/1  The  London  houses  of  dirty, 
yellowish  brick. 

b.  Qualifying  adjs.  or  sbs.  of  colour. 

161S  G.  Sandys  Trav.  68  They  paint  their  nailes  with  a 
yellowish  red.  1688  l.oiui.  Gaz.  No.  2411/4  A  yellonish  bay 
Stone-horse.  175*  Hill  Hist.  Anitn.  499  The  yellowish- 
giey  Fringilla.  i8i6  Stephens  in  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  IX. 
II.  310  Yellowisb-grcen  Grosbeak.  1843  Portlock  Ceol. 
214  Miemile  of  a  rich  yellowish-green.  «88a  Garden  12  Aug. 
145/3  Lovely  yellow  or  yellowish  scarlet  tints. 
O.   Comb. 

1693  MoxON  Mech,  Exen.  (1703)  238  A  yellowish  coloured 
fat  Earth.  1725  Bradley's  Fnm,  Diet.  s.v.  Goose,  A  goose 
..if  yellowish  footed  and  bill'd,  [is]  young.  1840  G.  V. 
Ellis  Anat.  41  A  thin,  yellowish-looking  band. 

Hence  t  Ye-llowish  v.,  to  turn  yellowish  ;  Te'l- 
lowishnesB,  yellowish  colour  or  tinge. 

2590  Babrough  Meik.  Pkisick  in.  xxvi.  (1639)  146  His 
tongue  is  *yellowished.  1547  Boorde  Brev.  Health  Ixxiii, 
An  uryne  that  is  yelow  lyke  the  *yelowyshenes  of  an  home 
of  a  lanterne  that  is  bryght.  1637  W.  Rand  tr.  GassendPs 
Life  Peiresc  1. 196  A  certain  dark  and  obscure  yellowishness 
fin  a  picture].  1663  Boylk  Exp.  Hist.  Colours  in.  xxviii, 
Biuisd  Madder,  .being  drench'd  with  the  like  Alcalizate 
Solution,  exchang'd.  .its  Yellowishness  for  a  Redness. 

Tellowly  (ye-luuli),  adv.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  ^■ 
-LT  2.]     With  a  yellow  colour  or  light. 

1611  Cotgr.,  laulnement,  yellowly.  1796  \V.  Taylor  in 
Monthly  Mag.  I.  404  Whether  thy  fair  locks  Yellowly  curl 
in  the  clouds  of  the  morning,  or  red  in  the  West  wave 
Quivering  dip.  1833  Tennyson  Hesferides  iv,  When  the 
fullfaced  sunset  yellowly  Stays  on  the  flowering  arch  of  the 
bough.  x886  Hardy  Mayor  Casterbr.  xiii,  The  evening 
sun  seemed  to  shine  more  yellowly. 

Tellowaess  (yelonnes).  Forms:  see  Yellow 
a.     [f.  as  prec.  -H  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  yellow;  yellow 
colour. 

1398  Trkvisa  Barth.  DeP.R.  v.  vi.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Aristotel 
seith  5elownes  of  Men  is  meuynge  of  feblenes.  a  1400 
Chaucer  Purse  11  1  bat  I .  .may.  .see  your  colour  lyke  the 
Sonne  bryght  That  of  yelownesse  hadde  neucre  pere.  c  1460 
Promp.  Parv.  548  5elhewnesse,  glavcedo.    c  1475  Partenay 

,887  Adieu,  my  lady,  with  heres  yowlownesse  1  a  1586 
JiDNEY  Arcadia  iv.  Wks.  1724  II.  739  A  dark  yellowness 
dying  his  Skin.  1663  Drvden  Rival  Ladies  in.  1,  Like  the 
Sun  (ev'a  while  Eclips'd)  she  casts  A  Yellowness  upon  all 
other  Faces.  17*3  Delaval  in  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  17  note  /«, 
The  Hyacinth  is  a  stone,  .which  is  red  with  a  certain  yellow- 
ness. 1844  KiNGLAKB  EothtH  viii.  Doctors  will  tell  you 
that  the  drinking  of  milk  gives  yellowness  to  the  complexion. 
1880  Chamh.  Jrnt.  30  Nov,  760/1  There  is  a  solidity  and 
yellowness  about  Jupiter's  light. 

t  2.  Jig.  Jealousy :  see  Yellow  a.  2.   Obs. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  I.  iiL  in,  I  will  incense  Ford  to 
deafe  with  poyson :  1  will  possesse  him  with  yallownesse. 
163X  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  111.  iii.  1.  ii.  (1651)  606  Theun- 
discieet  carriage  of  some. .gallant. .may. .if  he  be  inclined 
to  yellowness,  colour  him  quite. 

TeUowplasIl.  PInsh  of  a  yellow  colour,  as 
worn  by  footmen ;  hence  trans/,  as  a  humorous 
appellation  for  a  footman. 

[1837  Thackeray  {title)  The  Yellowplush  Correspondence.] 
X841  .—  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diam.  ii,  A  great  powdered  fellow  in 
yellowplush  breeches.  1842  Punch  III.  133  He  fetched  the 
dishes,  drew  the  corks  and  performed  all  the  duties  of  His 
Majesty's  yellowplush. 

Yellow-rattle :  see  Rattle  shy  3  a.. 

Te'llow-root.  (Also  !is  two  words.)  Name 
for  two  N,  American  ranunculaceous  plants,  the 
one  a  herb,  Hydrastis  canadensis,  of  Canada  and 
Northern  U.S.  {^Canadian  yellow-root,  goldenseal, 
or  yellow  puccoon),  the  other  a  sub-shrub,  Xanthor- 
rhiza  apiifolia,  of  Southern  U.S.  {shrub  yelloiv- 
root),  or  for  their  roots,  which  yield  yellow  dyes, 
and  are  used  in  medicine  as  tonics. 

1796  Nehnich  PolygL'Lex.  944  Yellow  root,  Hydrastis 
caiuuiensis.  18x4  PuRSH  Plants  N.  Amer.  Ind.  713  Yellow 
Root,  Zantorrhiza.    x8s6  A.  Gray  Man.  Bot.  13  Zantha* 
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rhiza.  Shrub  Yellow-root.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  605  Yellow 
Puccoon,  Orange  root,  or  Canadian  Yellow  root.  1876  Har- 
i.EY  Mat.  McOfied.  6)  781  Yellow  Root  is  an  article  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopceia. 
TelloWS  (ye-b"z).  [Plural  of  Yellow  sd.^  used 
in  specific  senses.] 

I,  1.  Jaundice,  chiefly  in  horses  and  cattle. 
1561  Norwich  Depos.  (1905)  65  The  horse  had  a  disease 

running  through  him  which  was  called  the  yellows.  1585 
HiGiNS  'Junius'  Nomencl.  4S4/i  ^rywi/K^,.  .that  haththe 
yellowes,  or  the  iaunders.  1596  Shaks.  Tarn.  Shr.  iii.  ii.  54 
His  horse.. raied  with  the  Yellowes.  1607  Merry  Devil 
Edmonton  v.  ii.  16  If  I  doe  not  indite  him  at  the  next 
assisses  for  Burglary,  let  me  die  of  the  yellowes.  x6i6 
SURFL.&  Markh.  Country  Farm  147  For  a  Horse  that  is 
troubled  with  the  Yellowes,  you  shall  first  let  him  bloud. 
1733  \V.  Ellis  Ckiltem  ^  Valt  Farm.  220  This  is  apt  to 
gripe  them,  and  bring  on  the  Yellows.  1799  A.  Young  Agric, 
Line,  377  They  lose  many  lambs  of  the  yellows,  from  August 
to  the  middle  of  September.  1805  R.  W,  Dickson  Pract, 
Agric.  II.  1 133  The  Yellows,  which  is  a  disease  to  which  cows 
are  very  subject.  1871  Napheys  Prev.  ^  Cure  Dis.  in.  ix. 
995  jaundice  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  the  yellows. 

ta.  fig.  Jealousy  :  see  Yellow  a,  2.    Obs. 

x6ox  B.  TONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  (Qo.)  V.  i,  You  haue 
a  spice  of  the  yealous  yet  both  of  you,  (in  your  hose  1  meaiie). 
1638  Ford  Fancies  n.  ii,  Troy,  Yet  is  this  Batclielor 
miracle  not  free  From  the  epidemical  head-ach.  Liv,  The 
Yellowes.  Tro^.  Huge  jealous  fits.  1638  Brathwait  Bar- 
nabees  Jrnl.  Fij,  Alwayes  frolick,  free  from  yellows. 

3.  a.  A  disease  of  wheat :  see  quots.  1771,  1815. 
b.  A  disease  of  peach-trees,  in  which  many  sterile 
shoots  are  produced  and  the  leaves  turn  yellow 
(  =  peach-yellows  \  see  Peach  sb^-  6). 

X771  Gullet  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXII.  350  What  the  farmers 
call  the  yellows  in  wheat,.. occasioned  by  a  small  yellow  fly 
with  blue  wings,  about  the  size  of  a  gnat.  1815  Farmer's 
Mag.  385  The  yellows  in  wheat  is  a  small  grub  that  eats  the 
corn  out  of  the  ear  before  it  is  ripe.  1848  Lowell  Bielow 
P.  I.  Ill  'Fore  they  think  on  't  they  will  sprout  (Like  a 
peach  thet's  got  the  yellers),  With  the  meanness  bustin' out, 
1897  L.  H.  Bailey  Fruit-grooving  ^5  In  New  York  the 
failure  [of  peach -growing]  is  often  attributed  to  yellows. 

II,  4.  Name  for  certain  plants  yielding  a  yel- 
low dye,  as  Genista  iinctoria  and  Reseda  Luteola ; 
also  dial,  for  certain  plants  with  yellow  flowers, 
as  the  wild  mustard,  Sinapis  arvensiSy  and  the 
wild  cabbage,  Brassica  campesiris, 

1601  Holland  Pliny  xxxiii.  v.  II.  471  An  hearb  called 
likewise  Lutea.  marg.^  Some  take  it  to  be  weld  or  yellows. 
1638  Ford  Fancies  v.  ii,  Burnish  my  forehead  with  the 
juyce  of  yellowes.  1790  W.  Marshall  Rural Econ.  Midi. 
C(7.(i796)  II.  Gloss.  (E.D.S,),  Yellows,  dyers*  broom. 

6.  A  miner's  term  for  yellow  copper  ore  occurring 
in  tin  mines. 

1859  R.  Hunt  Guide  Mus.  Pract.  Ceol.  {td.  7)122  Several 
tin  mines  were  abandoned  when  the  miners  came  to  the 
'  yellows  ' ;  this  was  the  yellow  copper  ore,  and  their  saying 
was  that  the  '  yellows  cut  out  the  tin  '. 

Yellowtail  (ye-lijut^il),  sb.  (a.)  A  name  (or 
epithet  =  yellow -tailed')  for  various  animals  with 
yellow  tails  or  yellow  coloration  on  the  tail. 

+  1.  A  kind  of  earthworm  :  cf.  Gilt-tail.  Obs. 

1608  TopSELL  Serpents  -vyj  Othersome  againe  are  yellow 
onely  about  the  tayle :  Whereuppon  they  haue  purchased 
the  name  of  Yellow-tayles.  1688  Holme  y4r;;/(7«ry  11.  210/a 
The  Ascarides,  or  lesser  Earth-worm,,. Some  are  yellow, 
called  Yellow- Tails,  or  Golden  Tails. 

2.  Name  for  various  fishes,  chiefly  of  N.  America, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  as  various  species  of 
Seriola^  Caranx,  and  LatriSy  and  many  others. 

1709  Dampiers  Voy.  III.  11.  143  The  Sea  and  Rivers 
[New  Guinea]  have  plenty  of  Fish;. .we  catch'd  but  few, 
and  these  were  Cavallies,  Yellow-tails  and  Whip-rays.  1796 
Nemnich  Polygl.-Lex.  944  Yellow  tail,  (a)  Perca  punctata, 
{b)  Scomber.  1838  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  XXIV.  370/2 
S\cisena\  Xanthurus\  ..  Yellow-tailed  Smooth-mouth.  .. 
Found  on  the  Carolina  coast,  where  it  is  called  the  Yellow- 
tail.  1847  J.  C.  Ross  P^oy.  Antarctic  Reg.  II.  117  A  kind 
of  mackarel,  called  yellow  tail,  and  sometimes  cavallo. 
1867  Smyth  Sailors  IVord-bk.,  Veiloiv-tail,  a  well-known 
tropical  fish  often  in  company  with  whip-rays;  it  is  about 
4  feet  long,  with  a  great  head,  large  eyes,  and  many  fins. 
Leiostomcu,  1875  Melliss  .S"^.  Helena  106  Seriola  lalandii^ 
..The  Yellow  Tail  of  St.  Helena  is  obtained  also  in  the 
Atlantic,  at  Japan  and  Australia.  1888  Rep.  U.  S.  Comm. 
Fish  (1892)  XVI.  45  The  yellow-tail  rockfish  iS[ebasticht/iys] 
JIavidns),  x888  Goode  Amer.  Fishes  99  The  '  Sailor's 
Choice  '  [Lagodon  rhomboides] .  .h^zrs  several  other  names, 
..being  known,  .in  the  Indian  River  region  as  the..'  Scup  ', 
and  *  Yellow-tair.  Ibid.  131  The  Yellow  Tail,  Bairdiella 
chrysura^  known  as  'Silver  Perch'  on  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey.  Ibid,  386  In  North  Carolina.. the  names  'Yellow- 
tail  *  and  '  Yellow-tail  Shad '  [for  the  Menhaden]  are  occa- 
sionally  heard.  1897  Beatrice  Harraden  in  Blacfnv.  Mag. 
Feb.  179  The  yellow-tail  is  rather  like  a  solid  beefsteak  of 
coarse  fibre.     1898  Morris  Austral  Eng. 

3.  (Also  yellow-tail  warbler^  The  female  or 
young  male  of  the  American  Redstart. 

1775  Dalrymplb  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1779)  LXVIII.  410 
Many  yellow  tails.  1785  Pennant  Arct.  Zool.  \\.  406 
Yellow-tail  Warbler.  With  an  ash-colored  crown :.  .Taken 
.  .off  Hispaniola,  at  sea. 

4.  Collectors*  name  for  a  species  of  moth,  also 
called  gold-tail  (see  Gold  1  10). 

1749  B.  Wilkes  En^.  Moths,  etc.  28  The  Yellow-tail  Moth 
..may  be  found  sticking  against  the  Barks  of  the  Trees  in 
Parks.  1815  KiRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol,  ii.  (181S)  1.  30  The 
yellow-tail  moth  {Bombyx  chrysorhcea^  F.). 

Tellow-WOOd  (ye-bwud).  Name  for  various 
trees  and  shrubs  having  yellow  wood,  or  for  the 
wood  of  any  of  these. 


YELP. 

Some  furnish  yellow  dyes,  as  Maclura  tinctoria  (Fustic) 
of  the  W.  Indies  and  S.  America,  and  the  N.  American  M. 
aurantiaca  (Osage  Orange),  Cladrastis  tinctoria  (Ameri- 
can or  Kentucky  Y.),  and  ^aMMffrr/Hzart/Zi/o^'^  (Shrub 
Yellow-root)  ;  others  are  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  as 
species  of  Flindersia  (White  Teak)  of  Queensland  and 
Rhus  rhodanthema  of  New  South  Wales  (both  called  Light 
Y.),  Podocarpus  Thunbergii  (Cape  Y.)  of  S.  Africa,  and 
Chloroxylon  Swietenia  (SATiN-wood)  of  the  E.  Indies; 
others  as  timber  or  for  other  purposes,  as  Schxfferia  fru- 
tescens  of  Florida,  Podocarpus  elon^ata  (Natal  Y.)  and 
P.pruinosa  (Bastard  Y.)  of  S.  Africa,  P.  lati/otia  of  the 
E.  Indies,  and  Xanthoxylon  Clava-Herculis  and  other 
species  (Prickly  Y.)  of  the  W.  Indies. 

1666  J.  Davies  Hist.  Caribbee  Isles  43  The  Island  o\ 
S.  Croix  is  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Islands  for  its  abund- 
ance in  rare  and  precious  Trees.  There  is  one  very  much 
esteem 'd  for  its  usefulness  in  Dying:  It  is  called  the  Yellow- 
wood  from  its  colour.  1716  Petiveriana  \.  243  Prickley 
Yellow  wood.  1753  Rec.  Elgin  (New  Spald.  Club  1903)  I. 
465  Ilk  cwt.  brown  Brisiell  wood,  sweet  wood,  yellow  wood 
or  fustic  Sd.  x8ia  Brackenridge  Views  Louisiana  (1814) 
59  One  very  beautiful  [forest  tree],  bois  jaune^  or  yellow 
wood:  by  some  called  the  mock  orange.  1830  Lindlev 
Nat,  Syst.  Bot.  122  Oxleya  xanthoxyla,  a  large  tree,  is  the 
Yellow-wood  of  New  South  Wales.  1834  Pringle  A/r.  Sk. 
vi.  2ig  A  tree  greatly  resembling  the  cedar  in  its  external 
aspect,  ..  termed  ..  geelbout,  or  yellow-wood  {taxus  elon- 
gata).  1868  Rep.  U,  S.  Comm.  Agric.  (i86g)  199  Yellow 
wood  {Cladrastis  tinctoria)  is  a  western  tree.  187S  Ure's 
Diet.  Arts  n.  527  Fustic,  or  Yell<nv  Wood.  The  old  fustic 
of  the  English  dyer.  It  is  the  wood  of  the  Morns  tinctoria. 
1888  E.  E.  Money  Dutch  Maiden  238  The  tree,  a  huge 
yellow-wood,  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  bush. 

Yellowy  (ye*bui),  a.  [f.  Yellow  a.  -t-  -y1  2.] 
Having  a  yellow  tinge ;  yellowish. 

1667  E.  King  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  426  The  head,  with  two 
little  yellowy  specks  where  the  Eyes  are  design'd.  1876 
Miss  Broughton  Joan  11.  ii,  A  little  kerchief  of  cobweb 
muslin  and  ancient  yellowy  lace.  1883  J.  Parker  Tyne 
Chylde  J07  They  took  their  tumblers  and  looked  at  each 
other  across  the  yellowy  foam. 

Yelxa  (yelm),  sb.  Now  dial,  [OE.  lieUn^  gehij 
gilffij  lylm.']  In  OE.,  a  handful,  bundle,  sheaf, 
as  of  reaped  com;  in  mod.  dial,  use,  a  bundle  of 
straw  laid  straight  for  thatching  (see  Yelsi  v.)  :  « 
Helm  sb.^  i. 

c  1000  ^Elfric  Gen.  xxxvii.  7  Eowre  jilmas  stodon  ymbu- 
tan  and  abugon  to  minum  sceafe.  ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  11. 
120  Jenim  grene  mintan  aenne  gelm.  a  1100  Aldhelm  Gloss. 
1.  5252  (Napier  133/1)  Manipulorum,'zy\n\2.,  wrseda.  c  1390 
B,  N.  C.  (Oxf. )  Docts.  C.2  56  We  will  make  200  yelmes.  1649 
Blithe  Eng.  fmprov.  Impr.  (1652)  Kkj,  You  must  reap  it 
..and  lay  it  upon  little  yelmes,  or  two  or  three  handfuls 
together  till  it  be  dry.  a  1825  Forby  Voc.  E.Anglia^  Yelm^ 
s.  a  portion  of  straw  laid  for  that  purpose  [viz.  thatching];  or 
as  much  as  can  be  conveniently  carried  under  the  aim  for 
any  purpose.  1879  Jefferies  IVild Li/ein  S.  Co.  124  (The 
thatcher]  is  attended  by  a  man  to  carry  up  the  '  yelms  '. 

Yelm  (yelm),  v.  dial.  Also  6  yellm,  8  yealm, 
9  yalm,  yolm.  [f.  prec]  trans,  and  intr.  To 
separate  and  select  straw  and  lay  it  in  order  for 
thatching:  =  Helm  v.^.  Hence  Ye'lming  vbl. 
sb.,  the  action  of  the  verb  ;  also  concr.  =  prec. 

1581  Stanford  Churchw,  Ace.  in  Antiquary  (1888)  Apr. 
172  For  a  yellmyng  of  stiaw  xij**.  1589  in  H.  Hall  Soe. 
Eliz.  Age  (1886)  203  A  woman  'yelming'  14  days,  1*.  9*. 
1601  in  Glasscock  Rec.  St.  Michael's,  Bp7s Stort/ord  (1882) 
67  Pd  for  strawe,  vs.  Pd  for  yehnyng,  xd.  Pd  to  the 
thatcher  and  fixer,  iiijj.  ijrf.  1629  Ibid.yi  Pd  to  Gryces 
wife  for  yelming  strawe  for  her  house,  xviijrf.  1765  Museum 
Rust.  IV.xviii.  79  Thatching  per  square,  yelming  and  serv- 
ing included,  -zs.  6d.  1850  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soe.  XI.  1?.  400 
Coines's  new  chaff-cutter  dispenses  with  the  women  yelming. 
1879  Jefferies  IVild Li/e  in  S.  Co.  124  Two  or  three  women 
are  busy  yelming,  i.e.  separating  the  straw,  selecting  the 
largest,  and  laying  it  level  and  parallel,  damping  it  with 
water,  and  preparing  it  for  the  yokes.  1890  Clouc.  Gloss., 
Yolm  or  Ja/w.  .(Stow-on-Wold). 

Hence  Ye*lmer,  one  who  lays  out  yelms. 

1808  Batchelor  Agric.  Bedford  109  These  [two  men],  to- 
gelher  with  the  four  yelmeis  and  servers,  cost  about  20s. 
per  day. 

Yelow,  5elow,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Yellow. 
Yelowse,  obs.  form  of  Jealous. 

14..  Guy  IVnnv.  (Camb.  MS.)  801  Thou  woldest  be  so 
yelowse  And  of  me  so  amerowse. 

Yelp  (yelp),  sb.  Forms:  i  sielp,  selp,  silp, 
sylp,  2-6  5elp(e,  (.^  5ealp,  ^selp,  5eolp,  Orm, 
5ellp),  5-  yelp.  [OE.  gie/p,  etc.  vainglory,  pride 
«!s  OS.  gelp  defiant  or  arrogant  speech,  OHG., 
MHG.  gelph^  gelfXoMA  crying,  outcry,  cheerfulness, 
exuberance,  ON.  gjalp  ?  boasting,  noise  of  the  sea ; 
see  next.] 

I.  1 1.    Boasting,  vainglorious   speaking.     Idle 
yelp,  vain  boasting.   Obs. 

Iieo7vulf  zS'^i  ^if  ic  wiste  hu  wt3  'Sam  aslaecean  clles 
meahte  sylpe  wii^gripan.  c888  iELFHEo  Boeth.  xix.  §  1 
Hwjet  forstent  eow  l>onne  se  ?;ilp?  C900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist. 
III.  xvii.  (1890)  206  Naefde  he  on  him  naSer  ne  yrre  ne  oferhyd 
ne  ;sytsunge,  ne  idel  gylp  him  on  ne  ricsade.  c  1000  /Elfric 
Hom.  II.  220  Se  seofo3a  henfod-Ieahter  is  ^ehaten  ideb 
wuldor,  jrast  is  sylp.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  103  [He]  de3  for 
5elpe  mare  J>enne  for  godes  luue  gif  he  awihtdelan  wule. 
c  laoo  Ormin  4^  piss  mahhte.  .cwennkel*!?  i  Hn  herrte  All 
rosinne  &  all  idell  ^ellp.  a  W25  Leg.  Kath.  865  Ha  beo3 
ful  of  idel  5elp.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  /^'<Kr^(Rolls)  9836 
Of  gret  los  mighte  he  make  his  jelpe.  a  1400-1: 1460  Toovnc- 
ley  Myst.  iii.  321  Without  any  yelp,  At  my  myght  shall 
I  help,  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  15602  Off  her  goddis  my^t 
made  the!  ^etp. 

t  b.  An  object  of  boasting.   Obs, 

c  1320  Cast.  Love  1364  pis  is  vre  child  and  vre  help,  Vre 
Streng^e  and  vie  jelp. 


YELP. 

H.  2.  A  cry  characteristic  of  dogs  and  some 
other  animals,  resembling  a  bark  but  distinguished 
from  it  by  being  sharp  and  shrill. 

iSoo-so  Dunbar  Poems  xxxii.  lo  He  [sc.  a  tod]  braisit  hir 
[ic.a  lamb's]  bony  body  sweit,.. Syne  schuk  his  taill,  with 
quhinge  and  jelp.     1501  Douglas  Pal.   Hon.  i.  iii,  This 
laithlle  tludcln  quhorae  the  fisch  ^elland  as  eluis  schoutit, 
Thair  5elpis  wilde  my  heiring  all  fordvifit.     a  1627  Middle- 
ton  IVi/ci  III.  iii,  No  howles  of  woolves,   no  yelpes  of 
hounds.    x68x  Crowne  //gn.  K/,  l  ir.  14, 1 . .  hear  the  Howies 
of  Wolves,  and  Yelpes  of  Foxes.     1681  Flavkl  Pear  i  Some 
are  as  timorous  as  hares  and  start  at  every  sound  or  yelp  of 
a  dog.    x8oz  SouTHEY  Thalaba  ix.  xviii,  I'he  dogs,  with 
eager  yelp,  Are  struggling  to  be  free.    184a  Thackeray 
Barber  Cox  Mar,  After  hearing  a  yelp  here,  and  a  howl 
there,   tow,  row,   yow,   yow,    yow !    bursts  out.     1848  '  F. 
Forester'  Field  Sports  II.  325  A  sort  of  pipe  or  call  by 
which  the  cry  or  yelp,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  female  [ic.  the 
wild  turkey-hen]  may  be  simulated.    1868  Tennyson  ixcre. 
iiusis  The  dog  With  inward  yelp  and  restless  foiefoot  plies 
His  function  of  the  woodland.     1886  J.  K.  Jero.me  /t/le 
Thoughls  129  The  watch-dog ..  wakes  with  a  yelp  of  glad- 
ness to  greet  a  caressing  hand. 
b.  transf.  and  fig. 
«77S  Johnson  Tax.  no  Tyr.  89  If  slavery  be  thus  fatally 
contagious,  how  is  it  that  we  hear  the  loudest  yelps  for 
liberty  among  the  drivers  of  negroes?    1815  Choker  Fairy 
L'g-  '"l.  L  43  The  whing.?,  and  the  yelp,  and  the  screech, 
and  the  yowl,  was  never  out  of  his  mouth.     1866  Ballan. 
TYNE  Shifting  Windt  xxiv,  The  [engine]  driver  vented  his 
impatience.. by  causing  the   whistle  to  give  three  sharp 
yelps-     1885  RuNciMAN  Skippers  ^  SheMacks  241  The  yelp 
of  a  Norwegian  seaman  who  was  hauling  on  a  rope. 
C.  The  syllable _j'if//>  used  imitatively. 
1831-4  R.  S.  SURTEES  Jorrotks's  Jaunts  i.  (1838)  10  'Yelp, 
yelp,  yelp,"  howl  the  hounds.    183s  W.  InviNO  Tour  Prairies 
299  Yelp  !  yelp  !  yelp  I  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.    There 
was  a  sudden  dispersal. 

Telp  (yelp),  V.  Forms:  i  sielpan,  selpan, 
sUpan,  sylpan,  3-5  jelpe,  4-7  yelpo,  (3  jselpe, 
jsolp,  jeilp,  julp,  Orm.  jellpenn,  4  Jilpe,  5 
yllp,  7  yealp),  3-  yelp.  Pa.t.  i  sealp,  //. 
julpon,  3  3(e)alp,  yelp,  //.  julpe,  4  yalp ;  4 
Jolped,  6  yalpid,  Sc.  Jelpit,  4-  yelped.  Pa.pple. 
I  solpen,  4  y-yolpo  ;  4-  yelped.  [OE.  lielpan, 
etc.,  =  MHG.  gclfen  :—  *galpjan,  {.  root  repre- 
sented by  OS.  ga/pUn  to  cry  aloud,  boast,  LG. 
ga/pen  to  croak,  MG.  ga/pen  to  bark,  yelp,  MHG. 
gal/,  MG.  ga/p  loud  cry,  barking,  Sw.  dial,  galpa 
to  cry  (of  certain  birds).  Cf.  Galp,  Gaup,  jralp, 
Yawp.] 

I.  t  !•  «'»''■•  To  boast,  speak  vainglorionsly. 
Const.  cf(=  OE.  gen.).  Ois. 

Beomul/iii-^  HreSsijora  ne  jealp  goldwine  Scata.  c  888 
i€LFRED  Boeth.  xiv.  3  I  Jif  |)u  T^ilpan  wille,  gilp  Codes. 
azooo^  Daniel  714  Da  wearS  blidemod  bursa  aldor,  ^^calp 
pamlice  gode  on  andan.  c  laoo  Ormin  2043  puss  mihhte  3ho 
full  modioli)  Off  hire  sinne  ^elipenn.  a  laas  Ancr.  R,  128 
(HeoJ  gcIstreS,  ase  !>€  uox  decS,  &  jelpeS  of  hore  god.  a  laso 
Owl  tf  Night.  1299  pu  jeolpest  of  seolliche  wisdome,  pu 
nustnt  wanene  he  ^  come.  13U  Ayeni.  208  pe  fariseu  ^t 
yalp  ine  bis  benes  and  onwor^jedc  |?ane  pubblycan.  C1380 
Sir  Fentmb,  694  Ne  schaltou  by  |7at  tyme  no|>yng  jilpe  of 
J»y  doynge  here.  ^  1386  Chaucer  Knl.'s  T.  1380,  I  kcpe 
noght  of  armes  for  lo  yelpe,  Ne  I  ne  axe  nat  to-morwe  to 
have  victorie.  c  14a]  Cast.  Persev.  2865  in  Macro  Plays  163 
Sum  bole  of  bale  pou  me  brewe,  pat  1  may  of  J>ce  jelpe. 
•)•  b.  refl.  in  same  sense.  Obs. 
1340  Ayenb.r)  Huanne  hi  ham  yelpejjojter  hi  ham  prodet>. 
139a  GowE«  Con/.  I.  97  He  hath  trewly  supposed  That  he 
him  may  of  nothing  yelpe,  Bot  if  [etc.]. 

fc.  Const,  clause.  Obs. 
c888  ;^LFRKD  B(>eth.  xiv.  §  i  HwaiCer  J>u  dyrregilpan  (>aet 
hiora  f.t,i,emes  l>in  sie  ?  a  1013  Wulfstan  Horn.  xvi.  (1883) 
99  pa  wende  he  bajt  hit  godes  ajen  ware  j  and  se  deofles  man 
zealp  )txl  he  eac  swa  wa:re.  c  laoj  Lay.  26835  Pu  Juipe 
oiforen  )>aa  kaisere  pat  \>\i  me  woldest  a.quellen.  a  laso 
Owl  ^  Night.  971  Ac  5ct  Jiu  ^elpst  of  l>ine  songe  pat  \>a 
canst  jolle  wtot>e  &  stronge.  c  x*7S  Passion  0/  our  Lord 
330  in  O.  E,  Misc.  46  He  yelp  to-vore  vs  alle  pat  he  \%  vre 
king  "       *     -■-■-  .-.-- 


ng.  c  140a  Death  o/Kohin  Lyth  82  in  Ritson  Auc.  Songs 
(1877)  74  Now  xalt  thu  never  yelpe,  Wrennok,  At  ale  ne  at 
wvn,  'I'hat  thu  hast  slawe  goooe  Robyn.  c  1410  Chron. 
Vitod.  53  Bot  how  ^y  deden  after,  y  nylt  not  jelpe. 

II.  1 2.  To  lift  up  one's  voice  ;  to  cry  aloud  ; 
to  sing  loud  or  on  a  high  note.  Ob$. 

Cf  the  OE.  sense  (with  gen.) '  to  applaud,  praise*. 

C14SO  St.  Cnthbtrt  (Surtees)  4697  Gude  fadir,..To  ^e  we 
crye  and  3elpe.    c  1460  Toiuneley  i^lyst.  xii.  423  Brek  outt 
youre  voce,  let  se  as  ye  yelp.    1549  Coitipi.  Scot.  vi.  39  The 
lyntqiihit  sang  cuntirpoint  quben  the  os^il  ^elpit. 
t  b.  trans.  To  call  out,  utter.  Obs. 

£-1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  13520  And  he  my?t  not  him  sclff 
belpe ;  His  sorwe  coude  he  to  no  man  3elpe. 

3.  intr.  To  utter  a  yelp  or  yelps  :  said  of  dogs 
and  related  animals,  and  certain  birds  (see  quots.). 

"553  M-  Wood  tr.  Cardiuer*s  True  Ohed.  To  Rdr.  A  v, 
A  rash  bethlem  brained  hound, . .  rushing  he  careth  not  which 
wai,  so  he  be  yelpyni;.  1593  Peble  Hon.  Gorier  C^b, 
Enuy  will  bite,  or  snarle  and  Barke  at  least.  As  dogs  against 
the  ftloone  that  yelpe  in  vayne.  1596  w.  Smith  Chloris 
xiii,  A  lust  led  S.ityre  hauing  hir  in  chace  Which  after  hir, 
al)Out  the  fields  did  yelpe.  1688  Holmb  Armoury  11.  134/2 
A  Dog  Barketh,  &  Baugheth,  being  smitten  Yelpeth.  1706 
E.  Ward  IVooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  32  Oft  does  he  make 
the  poor  Tars  yelp  and  run  about,  like  Dogs  in  a  Church, 
tinder  the  Correctir-n  of  a  Sexton.  1708  Derham  in  Phil. 
Trans,  XXVI.  124  April  >,  the  lynx  first  yelped  here.  1751 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  1 19  P  5  Comp.Tssion  once  obliged  me 
to.  .chide  off  a  dog  that  yelped  at  his  heels.  1845  Darwin 
Vcy.  Nat.  vii.  (1879)  135  The  jaguar,  when  wandering  about 
at  night,  is  much  tormented  by  the  foxes  yelping  as  they 
follow  him.    1847  Tennyson  Princess  vw.  196  Let  the  wild 
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Lean-headed  Eagles  yelp  alone.  1848  in  '  F.  Forester '  Field 
^po^is  II.  326  The  gobblers  continued  yelping  in  answer  to 
the  female,  which  all  this  time  remained  on  the  fence.  1865 
Dickens  Mut,  Fr,  iir.  xi,  A  scholastic  huntsman  clad  for  the 
field,  with  his  fresh  pack  yelping  and  barking  around  him. 
1879  J.  Burroughs  Locusts  Sf  WildH.  (1884)  56  [The  fledg- 
hngj  left  the  nest  and  clung  to  the. .tree,  and  yelped  arid 
piptd  for  an  hour. 

J^S-,  IS77  Grange  Golden  Aphrod.  G  iv  b,  To  Vtronas  well 
he  hies  whose  wante  of  bloud  doth  yelpe.  1885  Tennyson 
Balin  ^  Balan  314  That  chain'd  rage,  which  ever  yelpt 
wahin. 

^-  fiS*  To  complain,  whine. 

1706  Hearne  Collect.  16  Sept.  (O.H.S.)  I.  288  'Twill  make 
ye  Whig  Pamphletiiers  yelp.  179a  .^lex.  Wilson  Watty  ^ 
Meg  X,  Night  and  day  she  s  ever  yelpin,  Wi*  the  weans  she 
ne'er  can  gree.  1801  Jefferson  Writ.  (1830)  III.  469  The 
nominations  have  accordingly  furnished  something  to  yelp 
on.  1881  Besant  &  Rice  Chapl.  Fleet  ir.  xx.  167,  I  might, 
if  I  Dleased,  yelp  and  cry  for  my  lord  and  his  precious  friend, 
Sir  Miles  Lackington. 

6.  trans,  a.  To  utter  with  a  loud  cry ;  to  express 
by  yelping  or  in  a  yelping  tone. 

a  1654  W.  Price  in  C.  Wase  Graiius'  Cyneget.  Illustr.  70 
There  lurks  the  pride  o'  th'  woods,  the  Lyon  fell,  At  whose 
decease  our  troops  [of  hounds]  shall  yelpe  a  knell,  a  1704  T. 
Brown  tr.  Fresuys  Amusem.  iii.  (1709)  17  Another  Son  of  a 
Whore  yeIps[i-(V.  1700 yells]  louder  than  Homer's Stentor,Two 
a  groat,  and  Four  for  Six-pence  Mackerel.  1828  Exavtiner 
98/1  Ijord  Ellenborough  '  gave  tongue  *  on  Monday,  and 
yelped  an  explanation  most  melodiously.  1865  Parkman 
Ckatnplain  x.  (1875)  311  On  their  arrival,  they. .  yelped  con- 
sternation at  the  sharp  explosion  of  the  arquebuse. 
b.  To  bring  into  some  condition  by  yelping. 

1711  Buik;eli.  Sped.  No.  116  p6  A  raw  Dog.  .might  have 
yelped  his  Heart  out,  without  being  taken  notice  of. 

Yelper  (ye-lpaa).    [f.  Yelp  v.  +  -er^.] 

•[•  1.  A  boaster.  Ods. 

1340  Ayeni.  22  pe  yelpere  is  ^e  cockou  |>et  ne  kan  najt 
zinge  bote  of  him-zelue. 

2.  An  animal  that  yelps  or  gives  a  sharp  shrill 
cry ;  also,  a  person  who  *  yelps ',  etc. 

a.  A  dog  that  yelps,  a  whelp,  b.  The  avocet.  /{Kal.  c 
A  young  partridge,  d.  A  redshank,  e.  A  'call '  used  by 
sportsmen  to  imitate  the  *yelp  '  of  the  wild  turkcy.hen.  f. 
slang.  A  town-crier,     g.  slang.  A  wild  beast, 

a.  1673,  iBas  [implied  in  %\.  1847  Halliwell,  Yvlper,  a 
young  dog  ;  a  whelp.  1830  Dobell  Roman  vi.  Poet,  Wks, 
(1875)90  But  let  one  miscreant  yelper  howl,  and  mark  flow  all 
the  pack  gives  tongue,  1886  H.  F.  Lester  Under  Two  Fig 
Trees  ii,  I  was  strolling.. through  the  establishment  [jr.  a 
dog's  home],  looking  into  one  cage  of  yelpers  after  another. 
tx  1770  Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  IV.  69  [Avosettas]  are  found  in 
considerable  numbers  during  the  breeding  season,  near 
FossdykeWash,  in  Lincolnshire,  called  there  Yelpers.  <:i8i8 
Britton's  Lincolnshire y2$^  c  i8oa  W,  B.  Daniel  Rm\ 
5/i»r/jII.5i8  Vos  teneri  Yelpers.  vosgiandaevique  parentes. 
a.  1891  D.  Jordan  Within  an  tionr  0/ London  T.  ix.  The 
'cussed'  redshank  or  pool-snipe  was  dubbed  the  red-legged 
yelper.  Idid.  xiii.  If  wild-fowl  possess  the  virtue  of  grati- 
lude,  they  must  quack,  bark,  whistle,  shriek,  and  grunt 
untold  blessings  on  the  redshank's  head,  for  the  yelper  is 
their  feathered  sentinel.  18. .  Roosevelt  Florida  ^  Game 
Water-Birds  196  The  yelper  has  a  strong,  rapid,  and  often 
irregular  flight  and  a  loud  cry.  e.  18^  Sport  tviih  Gun 
and  Rod  \\.  76a  We  now  take  our  yelper,  and  give  a  few 
sharp  yelps  J  he  {sc.  a  wild  turkey]  hears  the  call.  f.  1725 
Ne^v  Cant.  Dict^  Yelper^  a  Town-Cr>'er;  also,  one  subject 
to  complain.  x8a3  'Ion  Bee'  Diet.  Tur/ jq-j  Yelper,  a 
town-crier.  Also,  a  discontented  cove,  who  is  forward  to 
complain  of  his  woes,  and  the  imaginary  evils  of  life.  g. 
x8a3  Grose's  Diet,  t^ulgar  T.,  Yelpers,  wild  beasts. 

3.  Applied  contemptuously  to  a  speaker  or  writer, 
whose  utterance  is  compared  to  a  dog's  yelp. 

1673  S.  Parker  Reproof  R eh,  Transp.  268  He  will  never 
take  any  notice  of  such  a  despicable  yelper  as  you,  unless 
with  a  Dog-whip.  1703  T.  Baker  Tunbridge  Walks  iii.  31 
Now  shall  I  be  ask'd,  a  thousand  more  Whimsical  Cross 
Questions,  than  a  Bashful  Witness,  by  an  Impudtnt  Yelper 
at  the  Old-Bayley.  1821  Binckw.  Mng.  IX.  61  When  they 
reflect  on  thy  strength,  and  think  of  their  own  petty  yelpers. 
1835  Blackw,  Mag.  XVIL  467  A  pretty  pack  of  yemeis 
they  are,  to  be  sure,  that  the  Whigs  kourul  at  the  Chanceflur. 
18*7  Scott  Diary  10  Aug.  in  Lockhart^  In  the  house  of 
commons  he  \sc.  Caiming]  was  the  terror  of  that  species  of 
orators  called  the  Yelpers.  1873  J.  Greenwood  /«  Strange 
Company  281  The  other  merciless  howlers  and  yelpers. 

Telpingf  (ye-lpig), z/i5/.  sb,   [f.  Yelp v,  +  -inq  l.] 

f  1.  Boasting,  proud  or  pompons  talk,   Obs, 

a  xoso  Liber  Scintill.  xliiL  (i88g)  144  Pro  sola  inani gloria, 
for  syTfre  idelre  jylpincge,  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  11  Ne  haue 
)>\x  l^ines  drihtenes  nome  in  nane  aSa  ne  . ,  in  nane  idel 
3elpunge.  a  tMz$  Ancr.  R.  330  A  derne  jelpunge  &  hunt- 
unge  efter  hereword  of  more  holinesse.  1297  R.  Glouc. 
(Rolls)  4266  Quintylian.  .ansuerede.  .J^at  bote  jelpinge  [v.r, 
^ulpynge]  &  host  mid  brutons  no^'ig  nas.  13..  Gaw.  <$■  Gr. 
Kttt.  492  He  jerned  Jelpyng  to  here.  1340  Ayenb.  59  In 
(>ise  boie  bye}?  vif  leaues,  (jet  bye)?  vif  manere  of  yelpinges. 
c  X400  T.  C;hestre  Launfal  762  Why  madest  thou  swyche 
yelpyng?  That  thylemmannes  lodlokest  maydeWas  fayrer 
than  my  wyf,  thou  seyde.  £1440  Promp.  Parv.  ^y^jx 
Jelpynge,  or  boostynge,yar^a«t/a. 

2.  Tlie  utterance  of  a  sharp  shrill  cry.  a.  Of 
dogs  or  birds, 

1591  SiiAKS.  Ven.  ^  Ad.  B81  The  timerous  yelping  of  the 
hounds.  1782  Miss  Burnev  Cecilia  vii.  ix,  The  poor  little 
animal,  forgotten  by  its  mistress,. .was  now  discovered  by 
its  yelping.  1809-10  Coleridge  /nVW  (1837)11.1.  24  Like 
children  we  ran  away  from  the  yelping  of  a  cur.  1847 
Bewick's  Brit,  Birds  I.  7  [Eagles]  often  soar  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  sight :  and  notwithstanding  the  immense 
distance,  their  cry  is  still  heard,  and  then  resembles  the 
yelping  of  a  dog.  1863  Bates  Nat.  Amazons  ii.  (1864)  33 
We  often  heard  the  shrill  yelping  of  the  toucans. 

b.  Of  persons.     Also^/?^. 

163a  LniiGow  Trav.  ix.  395  A  ceremonious  mourning.. 
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with  such  yelping,  howling,  shouting,  and  clapping  of  hands 
[etc.].  1854  Macaulav  in  Trevelyan  Li/e  (j88o)  II.  376 
The  yelping  against  Prince  Albert  is  a  mere  way  of  filling 
up  the  time.  1854  Forum  (N.  Y.)  Aug.  643  The  incessant 
snarling  and  yelping  of  demagogues  at  capitalists. 

Telpiug  (ye-lpii)),  ///.  a.  [f.  Yelp  v.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  yelps ;  given  to  or  characterized  by  yelping 

1591  Shaks.  /  0en.  Iff,  IV.  ii.  47  A  little  Heard  of  Englands 
timorous  Deere,  Mazd  with  a  yelping  kennell  of  French 
Curres.  1613  -  T,f.  A.n.  iii.  20  Let  vs  sit  downe,  and 
nmrlce  their  [sc.  the  hounds  J  yelping  IQj.  yellowing)  noyse. 
1664  in  yerney  Mem.  (1907)  II.  2,2  A  little  yealping  Doeg. 
171a  Arbuthnot  >/,«  Bull  IV.  i,The  Tradesmen  .  began 
to  surround  Lewis  like  so  many  yelping  curs  about  a  great 
boar.  i8ao  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.,  Rip  van  Winkle  ^s  At 
the  least  flourish  of  a  broomstick  or  ladle,  he  would  fly  to 
ct  X  1°'  'V-  >"^'P'"S  precipitation.  184a  Dickens  Old  C. 
^hop  h,  Kit  IS.. a  crouching  cur  to  those  that  feed  and 
coax  him,  and  a  barking  yelping  dog  to  all  besides.  1848 
m  'F.  Forester '  /^/V«  Sports  II.  326,  I  heard  the  yelping 
notes  of  some  gobblers.  looS  Alice  Werner  Natives  Brit 
Central  Africa  viii.  188  The  miserable,  yelping  mongrels 
which  infest  the  villages. 

trans/,  and  /ig.  1607  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Woman  Hater  I.  ii, 
The  very  comfort  of  whose  presence  shuts  'I he  monster 
hunger  from  your  yelping  guts.  1607  Lever  Crucifixe  xx, 
And  like  the  hunted  deere,  Of  our  loud  yelping  sinnes,  we 
stand  in  feere.  1787  Hawkins  Life  of  Johnson  100  The 
deep-mouthed  rancour  of  Pulteney,  and  the  yelping  perti. 
nacity  of  Pitt.  1871  B'ness  Bunsen  in  Hare  Life  (1879)  IL 
vii.  416  The  yelping,  barking  crowds  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

Yelpingal :  see  Yaffinqale. 

Telt  (yelt).  dial.  Forms:  i  jilte,  5  yelte, 
7  yealte,  (8  ilt,  8-9  elt,  9  hilt),  6-  yelt.  [late 
OE.  pile,  *iiclte  =  MLG.  gelte  spayed  sow  :- 
*galtjdn- :  see  Galt,  Gilt  sb^'^    A  young  sow. 

ciooo  iELFRic  Gloss,  in  Wr..Wulcker  119/25  Suilla,  utl 
sucula,  jilte.  14. .  Voc.  ibid.  614/30  Suillus,  i.  parva  sus, 
a  yelte.  1562  Withau  Diet.  170/1  A  yelt  or  yonge  sow, 
sucula.  1607  TopsELL  Fourf.  Beasts  661  We  call  a  young 
swine  a  Pigge,  A  weaning  Pigge,  a  sheate,  a  Yealke  {read 
Yealte),  and  so  foorth.  1746  Exmoor  Courtship  (E.D.S.) 
409  Es  must  ha'  wone  that  es  can  trest.  ,to  zar  tha  Ilt  and 
tha  Barra.  1790  Grose  Prov.  Gloss,  s.v,  Elt,  Elt,  or  ilt,  is 
also  a  spayed  sow.  Exm.  1903  E.  Angl.  Daily  Times 
24  Aug.  3/7  Some  grand  young  Boars  and  Yelts  for  sale  at 
moderate  prices. 

Yelt(_e,  }elt(e :  see  Yield  v. 

Telting  (ye-ltig).  A  name  for  fishes  of  the 
genus  Luttanus. 

1873  T.  Gill  Catal.  Fishes  E.  Coast  N.  Amer.  28  Lutja. 
nus  caxis.  . .  Yelting,  glass-eyed  snapper.  1876  Goodk 
Fishes  of  Bermudas  55. 

Yelu,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Yellow. 

Telve  (yelv),  sb.  dial.  Also  7  yelf,  9  yilvo. 
[Metathetic  f.  ME.  jmel :-  OE.  lea/el  fork,  more 
directly  represented  by  dial,  yeevil,  Evil  sb.^,  in 
use  along  the  Celtic  border  from  Cheshire  to  Corn- 
wall] A  dung-  or  garden-fork.  Hence  Telve  v., 
to  use  a  yelve. 

[c  1000  iELFRic  Horn.  I.  ^30  Hi . .  hine  ufan  mid  isenum 
geaflum  Sydon.  a  iioo  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  241/36  Forcelle, 
7,xRe,  dictae  ^ttod  f-vmenta  celluntur,  i.  commouentur. 
a  IIOO  Gerefa  m  Anglia\X.  263  He  sceal  fela  tola,  .habban 
. .  baerwan,  besman,  race,  jeafle.  139S  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P. 
R.  XVIL  Ixxliil-  (Tollem.  MS.),  Hey. .is  houe,  turnid  and 
wende  with  pikes,  jeuels  \ed.  1495  forkees]  and  rakes.)  1688 
Holme  Armoury^  11.  i73/'3  Yelf  or  Yelve,  an  Iron  with  three 
fork  ends,  by  which  Dung  is  taken  from  the  Btast,  and  the 
house  made  clean.  Ibid.  iiL  337/1  A  Yelve  Iron  with  two 
Ends.  Ibid.,  With  the  same  Forke  or  Yelve,  (or  Evill,  as 
some  call  it).  1817  Wilbraham  Gloss.  Cheshire  (1818)  32 
Yelve,  to  dig  chiefly  with  the  yelve.  1841  Hartshorne 
Salopia  Antigua  622  Yilve,  a  dung  fork,  an  evil,  as  we  more 
commonly  call  it.  1879  Miss  Jackson  .Mro/i/r.  H'ord-bk., 
Yelve.. %  garden-fork.  i88i  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Yelve,  a  po- 
tato fork. . .  Yelve,  v.  to  dig,  chiefly  with  the  yelve. 

Yelvean,  early  variant  of  Elvan. 

a  I7a8  Lower  in  Woodward  Fossils  (1729)  I.  l  201  A  sort 
of  Yelvean  Stone,  and  Earth,  mixed  together,  down  to  the 
I^ad.  [Cf.  Ibid.  202  A  dun  Stone  which  the  Miners  call 
Elvean  Stone.) 

Yelver,  obs.  form  of  Elver. 
1655  Walton  Angler  xiii.  (1661)  189  In  Sevein,  (where 
they  {sc.  young  eels]  are  call'd  Yelvers). 

Yelwe,  jelwe,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Yellow, 

Yelyng,  variant  of  Yiling  Obs. 

Yem :  see  Eme,  Yeme. 

Yeman,  obs.  form  of  Yeoman. 

tTeme,  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  I  sieme,  syme, 
2-5  ;eme,  3-5  yeme,  4  yem,  ^eeme,  5  yeeme, 
eme.  [OE.  lieme  fem.  (also  liemen),  i.  OTeut. 
gaum-  :  see  next.  Cf.  OS.  g6ma  fem.,  attention, 
entertaining,  feast,  banquet,  OHG.  gouma  (MHG. 
goume)  fem.,  observation,  feasting,  opulence,  ON. 
gaumr  masc,  gaum  fem.,  (care  see  GOME^).]  Care, 
heed,  attention.     In  yeme,  in  one's  care,  in  charge. 

£■893  jElfred  Oros.  in.  xix.  134  Hie  Jjses  wealles  nane 
?,ieman  ne  dydon.  C897  —  Gregory'' s  Past.  C.  v.  44  Jif  we 
(Sonne  habbaci  swje  micle  sorje  &  swre  micle  pieman  uira 
nihstena  swae  swa:  ure  selfra.  1:1175  Lamb.  Hom.  117  He 
is  iset  to  )>on  ^t  he  seal  oucrscawian  mid  his  ^eine  ^^a 
lewedan.  a  laas  Ancr.  R.  344  Wifluten  jeme  of^  heorte. 
a  i^ao  Cursor  M.  joi<,  (Cott.)  'I'ene  yeir  had  he  Jie  folk  in 
yeme  [other  MSS.  to  5eme). 

b.  In  ME.  almost  always  in  phr.  lo  nim  or  take 
yeme :  to  take  note,  notice,  observe  ;  to  give  heed, 
attend  ;  to  heed,  care  ;  to  take  heed,  take  care,  be 
careful  (corresponding  to  various  senses  of  Yeme  v.\ 

c  117S  Lamb.  Horn,  i,;  Nima"^  3eme  nu . .  hwilche  jife  he  us 
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lord  efter  w6rd.    c  itoo  Tnn.  CoU.  Horn,  77  P«  heuenliche 

Ancr.  K.  78^ime3  ;eme  hu  wel  he  sei3      a  1.50  Oivi  ^ 

Ni£hi  640  We  nime>  ;enie  of  manne  bure  An  after  J»an  we 

mafceb  uie.    f  i«90  Bekct  1943  »n  S.  Eng.  Leg.  162  HoH 

churche    P*t  geih  al-mest  nou^>e  to  grounde  bote  god  nime 

?cme  ^ai-lo.    <ii3oo  Cwrwr^/.  17536  For  goddes  luue  tas 

ycme  Quat  yee  sai.    i3-.   IC,  Alts.  7415  (Line.  Inn  MS.) 

Pots  can  abak  rcnne  And  nom  piderward  jeme  And  loked 

toward  heore  crye.  1340  Ayenb.  54  Nim  yeme  of  J^e  guodes 

bet  bou  d***  '^'^  ""^'^  ^^'    *3*»  Langl.  /*.  PL  A.  vii.  14  pe 

Neodi  and  |«  Nakede  nym  ^eeme  hou  )jei  liggen.    1421 

HoccLEvKZf^'^'*  /?j*  521  They.. list  take  noyeeme  Vn-to 

theende  which  mighte  hem  profyte.     1426  Audklav  Poems 

13  He  that  sayih  he  lovys  his  Lord,  on  hym  take  good  erne. 

c  1430  Syr  Gene*'.  (Roxb.)  7085  Had  she  kept  furth  hir  way, 

He  wold  of  hir  haue  take  no  yeme.     c  1450  St,  Cuthbert 

(Suitees)  5S2  5it  biddes  he  to  Jiaim  take  jeme. 

tTeme,  v.   Obs.     Forms;  i  siemanj  siman, 

syman,  soman,  2-6  ^eme,  3  geome,  3-4516111(6, 

3-6  jime,  4  5heine,  Jheyme,  yeeme,  yem,  4-5 

yheme,  4-6  yeme,  5  5em,  5yme,  6  5yiii.     [OE, 

pieman  =  OS.  gdmean  to  care  for,  gnard,  entertain 

(guests),  OHG.  goumjafijgoumdn  (MHG.  goumeii) 

to  give  heed  to,  observe,  feast,  ON.  geyma  to  heed, 

watch  (Sw.  gbmma  to  keep,  hide,  Da.  gjemme  to 

keep,  guard,  save),  Goth,  gaumjan  to  perceive, 

observe,  f.  OTeut.  gaum-j  whence  also  the  forms 

s.v.  prec. ;   the  ultimate  origin  is  disputed.     In 

OE,   constructed   with   a  genitive  of  the  object, 

which  was  succeeded  in  ME.  by  ofj  and  ultimately 

by  a  simple  object.] 

1.  To  care  for,  take  notice  of,  consider. 

c  888  iEtFBED  Boeth.  xv.  §  i  Ne  semdon  hie  nanes  fyren- 
lustes.  mi  BlickL  Horn.  99  Hie..nystan  ne  ne  gemdon 
hwonne  hie  l>£ct  call  anforlaetan  sceoldan.  <;  1000  /Elfric 
De  VeU  Test.  Pref.  (Gr.)  3/16  He  aetes  ne  gimde.  c\wq^ 
Lav.  9168  Bruttcs  Jier  of  jemden  &  noht  hit  ne  forjeten. 

b.  To  give  heed  or  attention  to,  attend  to,  look 
after ;  to  take  heed,  take  care  {to  do  something). 

c8g7  jElfred  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxi.  160  SwiSe  geornlice 
Siemad  flaet  hie  'Sa  eorolican  heortan  gelasren.  c  1205  Lay. 
12581  For  J>a  arewen  ne  mihte  t>a  Bruttes  5emen  nanes 
fihtes.  a  IMS  Ancr.  R.  98  Heo  went  in  hire  |?uhte  ofte 
swuche  woides,  hwon  heo  schulde  o5erhwat  5eorneliche 
)emen  C144C  York  Myst.  xwW.  66  Euer  forto5emein5ou)je 
and  elde,  To  be  buxsome  in  boure  and  hall,  c  1450  St.  Cuth- 
bert (Surtees)  2819  All  othir  thinges  he  jemed  pat  to  a 
bischope  degre  semed. 

C.  inir.  To  attend ;  to  look  attentively  upon. 

a  1235  After,  R.  44  (MS.  C.)  Of  ower  kneolunge,  hwense  56 
ma^en  i5emen,ear  mete  &  efter[etc.].  13..  Cursor  AL  17297 
(GOtt.)  Al  t>ai  hidd  J>aim-self  to  5eme.  c  1394  P.  PL  Crede 
150  Y  ^emede  vpon  (jat  house  &  jerne  l>eron  loked. 

2,  To  take  care  of,  keep ;  to  have  charge  of, 
have  in  keeping ;  to  guard,  protect,  preserve  from 
injury. 

4900  Cynewulf  Criiti^^^  Se  deopa  sea5..sieme3g£e5ta. 
e  1000  j^LFRic  Num.  iii.  38  Moises  and  Aaion  and  hira 
bearn  stmdon  J>jes  temples  on  middan  Israhela  folce.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  23  pa  men  J>e  beo3  in  t>e  castel  and  bin  gemeS. 
Ibid.  J15  He  seal  wicche  cieft  aleggan  and  wi^elunge  ne 
jeman.  £1200  Obmin  5585  Himm  reowe|>t>  Jjatt  he  nohht 
ne  ma^3  Himm  ^emenn  all  fia  sinne.  CX205  Lay.  369 
Children  &  binen  J>a  ure  nete  sculen  jemen.  ^  c  1320  Cast. 
Love  ^48  Nis  l>er  nout  in  world  bi-leued  pat  nis  destrued.. 
But  ei^te  soulen  )>*  weren  i-5emed  In  pe  schup.  £:x33o 
Arth.  ^  Merl.  068  In  a  tour  t?ai  han  hir  do,  pat  noman 
milt  hir  com  to,  Bot  an  eld  midwiif,  pat  schuld  gemen  hir 
Hil.  xjj..  Gosp.  Nicod.  (G.)  468  His  lare  be  Ijine  algate, 
And  his  pese  might  i>e  5eme.  1357  Lay  Folks  Catech.  (T.) 
443  The  seuent  vertu.,is  methe.  .lhat..yhemes  us  fro 
yeinynges  ofworldely  godes.  1375  Barbour  5r;/ftf  xiii.  230 
5hemen,  swanys,  and  poveraill,  That  in  the  pare  to  ^heyme 
vittale  War  left,  a  1400  Leges  Burgorum  c.  57  in  Acts 
Pari.  Scot.  {1844)  I.  344/2  He  sal  be  lede  to  J>e  house  of  J?e 
kyngis  setiand..and  j>ar  be  sal  be  yhemyt  fia  his  chal- 
langeouris.  £1400  Destr.  Trey  8254  He  hurlet  thurgh  the 
belme,  t>at  the  bed  yemed.  Ibid.  10791  The  yates  to  yeme 
he  yepely  comaundit.  C1450  Holland  Howlnt  132  The 
said  secietar.  that  the  sele  ^emyt.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems 
xxxviii.  39  Dispulit  of  the  tresuf  that  he  jemit.  1513 
Douglas  ySneis  in.  ix.  97  Poliphemus,  gymmand  his  beistis 
Towch  Hid.  VII.  X.  23  [He]  heyrdis  wyde,  As  storoure  to 
the  king,  did  kep  and  jime.  a  1568  W.  Brown  Lett,  Gold 
in  Bannatyne  MS.  (Hunter.  CI )  141  Ye  men  of  kirk,  that 
cure  hcs  tane  Of  sawlis  for  to  wetsche  [v.r.  yeme]  and  keip. 

aiiol.  atyao  Sarmun  xviii.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  3  Hi  nul 
no5t  spene  tot  5ime  in  stoie.  a  1400  Sir  Per c.  1136  He  lefte 
mene  many  ane, . .  Be  the  jates  ^emande. 

3,  To  have  the  command  or  oversight  of;  to 
rule,  govern,  manage,  conttol. 

£1000  jElfbic  Gen.  \.  18  pact  hij-.^imdon  Jjbcs  dae^es  and 
bare  nihte.  0x300  Cursor  M.  9541  On  na  manere  Moght 
ne  in  pes  his  kingrik  yeme.  X309  Langl.  Rich.  Redeles  r. 
89  The  cheuyteyns.. Weren  all  to  yonge  of  5eris  to  yeme 
swyche  a  rewme.  c\^po  Yivaine  ^  Gaw.  1185  My  landes 
forte  lede  and  yeme.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Beitet  (verse)  1052  Vs 
aw  to  jem  our  tong  And  spek  not  bot  we  be  requerde.  c  X400 
Destr.  Troy  5338  The  scptur  &  the  soile  siihyn  haue  I  jemyt. 

4.  To  keep,  observe  (a  command,  festival,  etc.). 
fxooOi^LFRic  Lev.%x\\.  42  Ic  syme  min  wedd.    f  1x75 

Lamb.  Horn.  11  pe  l)iidde  godes  heste..Wite  je  ^t  je 
^emen  J>cnne  halie  sunnedei.  a  1300  Ten  Commaruim,  m 
O.  E,  Misc.  200  pe  halidayes  )>n  shalt^ieme  IP*"-  ^ieme ; 
rime  quemej  a  X300  Cursor  M.  2690  rul  wel  jtis  lagh  sal 
he  yeme.  13. .  M/tf.  998o(G6tt.)  Euer  scholyuesin  mayden- 
bede,  pat  scbo  hir  ches  t»e  first  day,  Scho  gemed  it  in  meke- 
nes  ay.  1389  in  Sir  W.  Fraser  Wemyss  0/  IVemyss  (1888) 
IL  24  Til  there  thyngys  al  and  syndiy  lelily  and  fermly  to 
befulfyllyt and  ybemmyt  bath  the  pattys.  c  X400  Maundev. 
(Roxb.)  xiv.  61  In  )>c  whilk  er  many  gude  Cribten  men, 
jemaund  >o  same  i  y tes . .  l^at  wc  vsen.  c  1400  Destr,  Troy  869, 
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I  am  ferd  lest  J>ou..for  5euernes  for-wte  bat  be  ^eme  shuld. 
c  1450  Bk.  Curtasye  304  in  Babees  Bk.,  Witn  freres  on  pil- 
grimage yf  J>at  J?ou  go,  pat  \>ei  wille  gyme,  wilne  \>on  also. 

tXemeleSj^*  Obs.  Forms:  i  jieme-j  sime-, 
Symeleas,  2-3  5emeles,  3  ^emeleas.  [OE. 
giemeiMs^  f.  gier?te  Yeme  sb,  +  -lias  -less.]  Care- 
less, heedless,  negligent.  Hence  f  Yemelesliche 
adv.  \0Y.. ^iemeUaslice\  see -ly^],  carelessly,  heed- 
lessly ;  t  Temeleaschipe  [-ship],  f  Temelest 
[OK,  ^IcmeUast :  see  -T  ^J,  heedlessness,  negligence. 

C897  TElfred  Gregory s  Past.  C,  xxi.  164  Ond  swas  hwelc 
sw£e  mid  Srem  Godes  andan  biS  onaeled,  ne  bid  he  for 
jiemeliste  [Nation  MS,  jiemeleste]  gehiened.  Ibid.  xHi. 
305  Dsm  unbealduin  is  to  cy3anne  hu  giemelease  hie  bio3 
oonne  hie  hie  selfe  tosui^e  forsioS.  cxooo.-S'a^.  Leechd.  II. 
S4  para  stowa  sum  raj>e  rotab  ?if  hire  men  gimeleaslice  tilaS. 
CX175  Lamb.  Horn,  109  5if  pe  king  bi3  unrihtwis  and  jif  J^e 
biscop  biS  5emeles.  t:  1200  Ormin  2913  patt  tej;  ne  falle 
nohht  i  gillt  purrh  ^ure  jemelaeste.  aiZ2K  Ancr.  R.  92  Hwo 
se  5emeleasliche  witeS  hire  uttre  eien.  Ibid.  172  ^'f  neo  wit 
ham  vuele,  &  let  ham  t?uruh  jemeleaste  etfleon  hire  seruise. 
Ibid.  202  5emeleaschipe,  o5er  to  siggen,  o3er  to  don,,  .o&er 
miswiten  ei  J>ing  J7et  heo  haue3  to  witene.  a  1240  Lofsong 
in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  205  Jemeleas  and  unlusti. 

tTemelichi  a,  Obs,  rare—'^,  [f.  Yeme  sb,  + 
-Hchy  -LY 1.]     Fnll  of  care,  anxious. 

CX205  Lay. 3356  paijedede  Jjeking  Midjemeliche  worden. 

tTemer.  Obs.   [f.  Yemez/.  +  -eri.    Cf.  ON. 

geymari  keeper.]     A  keeper,  guardian  ;  a  ruler. 

c  1320  Sir  Tristr,  831  5>f  tristrem  be  now  sleyn,  Yuel 
jemers  er  we.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  11.  123  Thow  sail  tak 
Ferrand  my  palfray. .  And  gyfF  his  3hemar  oucht  gruchys, 
Luk  that  thow  tak  him  magre  his.  £'1400  Rule  St.  Benet 
(verse)  2244  So  J>at  in  godes  hows  may  be  A  gude  ^emer 
of  godes  menge.  14 . .  Tundale's  Vis.  (TurnbuU)  239,  Y  was 
thi  yemer  evon  and  moron  Seython  thou  was  of  tni  moder 
boron.  X483  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  94  My  emer  &  I  be 
agreed  that  I  schold  have  xIH. 

Yemer,  garner,  variant  of  Yomer. 

t  Yeming,  z'^/.  j^.  Obs,  [f.  Yemez/,  +  -ing^.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Yeme  ;  care,  keeping,  pro- 
tection, charge. 

c  X350  Gen.  ^  Ex.  2783  Hie  am  god  Se  in  min  ^eming  nam 
lacob,  ysaac,  and  abraham.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16894  ^'or-Jji 
es  skil  pit  dais  thre  Yeming  on  him  yee  lai.  c  1330  Arth.  ^ 
Merl.  2034  He..proferd  him  al  his  )>ing  To  ben  vnder  his 
jemeing.  CX400  Rule  St.  Benet  (prose)  Iviii.  38  Suilk 
yeming  sal  sho  haue,  \>zt  te  saule  be  tumid  to  god  alle* 
mihtye.  £'1440  York  Myst.  xliji.  46  Mankyndewas  thyne 
whome  J>u  be-kende  And  toke  me  to  J>i  gemyng  right. 

Y-emptid,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Empty  v. 

c  1^X2  HoccLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  4435  Whan  J>at  i>e  peple 
. .  Hir  purs  y-emptid  haue. 

Yemsclii(c)k,  yemstohick,  variants  of 
Yamstchik. 

t  Yemsel.  Chiefly  Sc,  Obs,  Forms  ;  3  female, 
4  yemsel,  -sele,  -sale,  -seill,  -schele,  ^eymseill^ 
5oemseU,  5hemsaU,  -sell,  yhemsale,  4-5  ^em- 
sall,  5  Jherasayl,  yhemselle,  [ad.  ON,  geyms/a 
(f.  geyma  Yeme  v.  -f-  -sla  =  OE.  -e/s),  with  assimi- 
lation to  the  native  ^me  Yeme  v."]  Keeping,  care, 
charge,  custody. 

<:x200  Obmin  5095  Ne  segge  ice  jie  nohht  tatt  tebirrjj..  All 
all  se  mikell  5emsle,  pwerrt  ut  onn  iwhillc  oJ>err  mann  Alls 
o  J>e  sellfenn  leggenn.  c  X375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  t.  (Peirus)  601 
pe  quhilk  gaff  ^ame  ine  gemsale  Of  twa  knychttis,  |jat  war 
fell.  Ibid,  xii.  (Mathias)  245  Cryste  gef  it  hyme  ay  in 
jemsele,  po  he  wes  thefe  &  ay  wald  steyle.  1375  Barbour 
Bruce  XL  329,  I  trow  he  sail..  Do  his  dewour,  and  virk  so 
Weill,  That  hym  sail  neyd  no  mair  jeymseiU  [MS.  E.  jem- 
seill].  a  1400  Leges  Burgorvnt  e.  3  in  Acts  Pari.  Scot, 
(1844)  I*  333/2  Bot  gif.  .he  \sc.  ane  uplandis  man]  war  in  l>e 
kyngis  oste  or  in  yhemsale  of  J^e  kyngis  eastell.  c  1425 
WvNTOUN  Cron.  viii.  xxvi.  4352  Kepans,  (>at  it  \sc.  a  cUstle] 
in  jhemsayl  \v.r.  5emsall]  hade. 

II  Yen  (yen).  [Japanese,  ad.  Chinese  ^;Va«  round, 
round  thing,  circle,  dollar.]  A  Japanese  coin,  of 
gold  or  silver,  representing  the  monetary  unit  of 
Japan  since  1871,  formerly  of  about  the  value 
of  the  United  States  dollar,now  of  about  2  shillings. 
Also  collect,  as  //. 

1875  Jevons  Money  xii.  147  Even  Japan  has  imitated 
European  nations,  and  introduced  a  gold  coinage  of  twenty, 
ten,  five,  two,  and  one-yen  pieces,  the  yen  being  only  three 
per  milfe  less  in  value  than  the  American  gold  dollar.  1875 
Bedford  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  ix.  316  The  Yen  is  divided 
into  100  Sen,  and  the  Sen  into  10  Rin.  1883  Simmonds 
Diet.  Trade  Suppl.,  Yen^  a  name  for  the  dollar  in  Japan, 
in  former  years  worth  3^.  9^.,  but  now  only  about  3J.  id. 
1904  Tivies  16  Jan.  11/3  Japan  has.. specie  to  the  unpre- 
cedented amount  of  113  million  yen,  or  jij  11,300,000. 

Yen,  obs.  pi.  of  Eye  sb. ;  Sc,  and  north,  dial.  f. 
One;  dial.  f.  Yon;  graphic  var./^«  Than,  Then. 

Yence,  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  f.  Once. 

Yencli,  obs.  form  of  Inch  sb.^ 

1493  Tsee  Thick  a.  2]. 

tYend,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  i  jeendian,  2-3 
(j'iienden,  5  ^ynde,  [OY.,  geetidian :  see  Y- 3  c 
and  Endz;.  For  the  form  in  quot.  c  1430  cf.  End 
sb.  etym.  note.]     trans.  To  end. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxviii.  20  Ic  beo  mid  eow  ealle 
dagas  o3  worulde  ge-endunge.  Ibid.  Luke  xiv.  30  Hwa;t 
Jjes  man  agan  timbrian  &  ne  mihte  hit  se-endian.  c  1x75 
Lamb.  Horn.  129  Iwilch  mon  biS  iboren  mid  muchele  sara 
and  mid  muchele  sor^e  his  lif  ienda3.  a  X240  Lofsong  in 
O.  E.  Horn.  I.  217  He  is  aende  buton  jelcere  jiendunge. 
c  1430  Freemasonry  (1840)  12  The  multytude  that  was 
comynge  Of  here  chyldryn  after  heie  jyndynge. 
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Yend,  obs.  or  dial.  var.  YoND.  Yend(e, 
5end(e,  obs.  ff.  End  sb,  and  v.  Yende,  obs.  f. 
1ni>.  Yended,  obs.  pa,  pple.  of  End&.  Yender: 
see  Yeender,  Yonder.  Yene,  obs.  pi.  of  Eye 
sb. ;  obs.  f.  Yawn  v.  Yenesherre,  obs.  form 
of  Janizary.      Yeng,  5eng,  obs.  ff.  Young. 

Yengees  (ye'gg;"z),  also  -oese,  //.,  whence 
Yengee  (ye'qg?)  sing.^  stated  to  be  a  N.  American 
Indian  corruption  oi  English.,  applied  to  the  people 
of  New  England,     (Cf.  Yankee.) 

1819  Heckewelder  Ind.  Nations  iii.  (1876)  77  When  the 
Yengeese  arrived  at  Machtitschwanne,  they  looked  about 
everywhere  for  good  spots  of  land.  Ibid.  xiii.  143  Yengees. 
This  name  ihey  \sc.  the  Chippeways  and  some  other  nations] 
now  exclusively  applied  to  the  people  of  New  England... 
They  say  they  know  the  Yengees^  and  can  distinguish  them 
by  their  dress  and  personal  appearance. . .  The  proper  English 
they  call  Saggenash.  X826  J.  F.  Cooper  Last  oJ  Mohicans 
xxix,  '  What  art  thou  ?  '  '  A  woman ;  one  of  a  hated  race,  if 
thou  wilt— a  Yengee.'  Ibid.,  It  is  a  redskin  in  the  pay  of 
the  Yengeese.  X834  Whittier  Mogg  Megone  40  A  scalp  or 
twain  from  the  Yengees  torn. 

Tenite  (y/'nait).  Min,  [ad.  F.  yhtite  (Lelievre, 
Jrnl.  des  MineSj  1807),  i.Jena  +  -iteI  :  see  quot, 
1868.]     A  former  synonym  of  Ilvaite, 

x8x6  P.  Cleaveland  ./!//«.  (1822)  I.  394  Before  the  blow- 
pipe the  Yenite  is  easily  fusible  into  a  dull,  opaque,  black 
globule.  x868  Dana  Min.  207  Named  Ilvaite  from  ih« 
Latin  name  of  the  island  (Elba)  on  which  it  was  found ; 
Lievrite  after_  its  discoverer  [  Lelievre] ;  Yenite  (should  have 
been  Jenite)  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  in 
1806.  The  Germans,  and  later  the  French,  have  rightly 
rejected  the  name  yeniie^  on  the^  ground  that  commemora- 
tions of  political  hostility  or  triumph  are  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  science. 

Yenne,  obs.  form  of  Even  sb,^ 

1478-9  Stonor  Lett.  (Roy.  Hist.  Soe.)  II.  7a  Payd  for  a 
cope  for  the  caponys  on  candelmas  yenne,  vi.d. 

Yenough,  obs.  form  of  Enough. 

X577  I^-  GooGE  Hereibach^s  Husb.  i.  (1586)  9  b.  And  suche 
as  1  found  sounde,  I  thought  yenough  for  me  to  keepe  the 
reparations. 
Yent  (^ent),  var.  yend^  Yond  Obs, 
Yentred,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Enter  v, 

i.yj'j  Langl.  P,  PI.  B.x.  375  J^t  I  man  made  was  and  my 
name  yentred  In  Jje  legende  of  lyf  longe  er  I  were. 

Yentyll,  obs.  form  of  Gentle  a. 

a  X533  Ld.  Bernbrs  Huon  viii.  20  It  neuer  commyth  of  a 
yentyll  courage  of  any  knyght  to  a&sayle  any  person  without 
armure. 

Yeo,  sb^  local  (south-west),  [repr.  OE.  *edy  *id 
for  M  stream,  river :  see  JE  sb,^,  Ea,  and  cf.  Aa.] 
A  stream  or  drain  (in  mining). 

[In  the  following  16th  cent,  quots.  the  foTTnsyew,yo  are  of 
doubtful  identity;  tlie  river-name  K<P(»(OE.  Eotvan  in  oblique 
cases)  may  be  intended  : 

x5ai  Yatton  Churchw.  Ace,  (Som.  Ree.  Soc.)  139  In  ex- 
penses for  dyking  y"  new  yew.  .xxiijj.  ni^d.  1543  Ibid.  157 
Payd  for  mowyng  the  yew..iijj.  iiijr/.  X558  Ibid.  170  Fo 
Dychinge . .  the  parishe  woorke  in  y«  Yo . .  xvj''  and  xij^.] 

1725  Pearcr  Laws  Stannaries  Introd.  p.  xiii,  Every  Work 
may  lawfully  bring  their  Water  from  the  River,  which  the 
Tinners  [in  Cornwall  and  Devon]  commonly  call  the  Yeo, 
without  Denial  or  Contention.  Ibid,,  Then  they  go  [to] 
the  YeOt  or  River,  and  fetch  home  the  Water  which  serves 
this  Work.  1873  Q.  Rev.  CXXXV.  157  '  Girts '  or  •  gulphs  ' 
are  names  given  by  the  moormen  [of  Dartmoor]  to  the  long, 
and  sometimes  deep,  excavations  seaming  the  hilUsides, 
down  which  the  miners  led  their  stream,  generally  known 
as  the  '  yeo  '.  X873  Williams  &  Jones  Gloss.  Som.f  Yeot 
main  drain  of  a  level. 

Yeo  (y^u),  sb,'^  Colloq.  abbrev,  of  Yeoman; 
commonly  in  //.    =  Yeomanry  3. 

[1710  J.  Chamberlavne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  n.  m.  (ed.  23)  534 
M.  Alford  Yeo.'\  1831  Lover  Leg.  Irel.,  Paddy  the  Piper 
150  If  the  Husshians  or  the  Yeo's  ketches  you,  1898  K. 
Tynan  in  Westm.  Gaz.  12  Get.  2/1  The  yeos  at  Ratbdrum 
had  information  that  a  house,  .was  to  be  robbed. 

Yeo,  dial,  form  of  Ewe  ;  also  in  comb,  yeo- 
necked  =  Ewe-necked. 

1746  Exmoor  Scolding  {E.D.S.)  210  Tha  cortst  tha  natted 
Yeo  now-reert, ..laping  o'er  the  Yoanna  Lock.  1878  G. 
Murray  Russians  of  To-day  15  Mounted  upon  yeo-necked 
galloways. 

Yeofaile,  obs.  form  of  Jeofail. 

Yeo-(heave-)ho  :  see  Yo-heave-ho,  Yoho. 

Yeolke,  Yeolow,  obs.  ff.  Yolk,  Yellow. 

Yeoman  (y^u*man),  PI.  yeomen  (y^u-men). 
Porms  :  a.  4-5  joman,  jhoman,  (4  jhvunan, 
5oiiinaii),  4-7  yoman,  5  5oman(n)e,  ^omon, 
yomon,  (yhoman),  ^uman,  6-7  yoeman.  &,  4-6 
5eman,  (4  gheman),  5-7  yeman,  (5  jemman, 
yemon,  6  ^eaman,  Sc.  pieman,  8  ye'man).  7. 
4-5  5iman,  ^yman,  (4  ^yminan,  5  ^iminan, 
gymanne).  5.  5-  yeoman,  (7-8  Sc.  zeoman). 
[ME.  (14th  cent.)  jomany  )uman,  ^tnan^  )iman^ 
prob.  reduced  forms  of  jong-^  ^tng-^  ieng-^  jing- 
man  :  see  Yodngman,  which  is  itself  used  as  a 
designation  of  an  attendant  or  servant  (cf.  sense  i 
below),  while  a  12th  cent,  yongerman  is  given  in 
Pseudo-Cnut  de  Foresta  §  2  as  a  synonym  of 
Imssfeienes  '  mediocres  homines  '  (cf.  sense  4),  who 
were  intermediate  between  the  pegenes  '  liberates 
homines  '  and  the  tunmen  *  villani '  (cf.  also  OE. 
gingra  vassal,  follower  of  a  prince,  etc.). 

The  mm  found  in  some  forms  i^emman,  ^imman)  may  be 


YEOMAN, 

a  survival  of  the  ngrn  oK  yongwan.  Cf.  MSw,  Da-ytrw/rw, 
Icel.  jum/ni  (after  LG.  ju/n/er),  and  Du,  jitffrouzv  beside 
jonkvrouxv  young  lady. 

The  pronunciation  {y/"man)  is  evidenced  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Swift  (see  quot.  1706  in  4^  and  cf.  1687  in  46). 

If  this  word  is  ultimately  identical  with  youngjnan,  the 
derivation  has  possibly  a  remarkable  parallel  in  s.  w.  dial, 
yeotitaih,  yeemathy  ycvimath^  youmath^  yuminatk  =  after- 
math, which  is  app,  for  *  young  math=^\zx&  mowing.] 

I.  1.  A  servant  or  attendant  in  a  royal  or  noble 
household,  usually  of  a  superior  grade,  ranking 
between  a  sergeant  (Sergeant  sb,  7)  and  a  groom 
(Groom  sb^-  4)  or  between  a  squire  and  a  page. 

o.  X3-  •  ^.  Alis.  83s  (Laud  MS.)i  To  soman  page  &  joglers. 
1377  Langl.  p.  pi.  B.  III.  213  (MS.  R.)  Emperoures..han 
5oumen  (C.  iv.  271  ^emen,  z/.rr.  ?omen,  jimmen,  gemmen, 
3onge  men]  to  ;ernen  and  to  ride.  ? a  1400  Morte  Artk. 
2628  He  [sc.  Arthur]  made  me  ^omane  at  Jole,  and  gafe  me 
gret  gyftes,  And  c.  pounde,  and  a  horse,  and  harnayse  fulle 
ryche.  14,.  in  Monum.  Frattcisc,  (Rolls)  583  Commaunde 
5e  that  ^oure  gentilmen  yomen  and  other  dayly  here  and 
were  there  robis  in  joure  presence.  CX420  Chron.  Vilod. 
4558  Kny:jt,  squiere,  ^omon  &  page,  i^  Rolls  0/  Parlt. 
V.  157/3  Yomen  of  the  moste  honourable  Houshold  of  the 
Kyng.  c  x^  Caxton  Sonnes  o/Aymon  iv.  123  Came  there 
a  yoman  that  sayd  to  the  duchesse..the  meete  is  redy. 
c  isao  Skelton  Magnyf.  2542  To  day  hote,  to  morowe 
outragyous  colde ;  To  day  a  yoman,  to  morowe  made  of 
page.  1593  Loiic.  Wills  (Chetham  Soc.)  155,  I  gyve  unto 
everye  one  of  my  yomen  suche  as  are  my  howseholde  ser- 
vants over  and  besyds  theire  waigs  xx*  a  peece. 

3.  1345-8  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  9  The  Kinges  archers, 
vinteners,  yeraen  of  offices  in  the  Kinges  howse.  1375  Bar- 
bour Bruce  v.  235  Quhill  I  Hff,  and  may  haf  mycht  To  lede 
a  ?heman  or  a  swane.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  u.  388  A  bauld 
squier,  with  him  gud  ^emen  twa.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur 
XXI.  iii.  845  The  kyng  callyd  vpon  hys  knyghtes  squyers 
and  yemen.  isftf  Whetstone  Mirr.  Mag.^  Cities  15  b, 
Were  this  a  lawe  in  England,  I  feare  mee. .  we  shuld  haue 
more  Gentlemen  bondmen,  then  Yemen  trustie  seruantes. 

5,  a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  19  Our 
sovereyn  Tordes  household  is  now  discharged,  .of  the  Court 
of  .Marshalsy,  and  all  his  clerkes  and  yeomen.  1561  Old 
Ch*que-Bk,  Ckapel  Royal  (Camden)  1  Mr.  Paternoster  was 
sworne  gent'  the  24th  of  Marche,  and  Jones,  Gospeller,  and 
Thos.  Rawlins,  Yeoman.  1571  (Folding  Calvin  on  Ps.  vVu 
14  Saule..had  many  yeomen  at  hand,  that  wold  gladly  have 
employed  their  labour  too  destroye  David.  1607  Dekker  & 
Webster  Westiv.  Hoe  in.  D4,  Come  Sergeant  Ambush, 
come  yeoman  Clutch,  yens  the  Taueme,  the  Gentleman 
will  come  out^  presently.  1713  Swift  On  Himself  ZS  The 
waiters  stand  in  ranks ;  the  yeomen  cry,  Make  room  j  as  if 
a  duke  were  passing  by.  1814  Scott  Ld.  of  Isles  i.  xxix, 
Where  sguire  and  yeoman,  page  and  groom,  Plied  their 
loud  revelry.  1864  Tennyson  Aylmers  F.  497  The  folly.. 
became  in  other  fields  A  mockery  to  the  yeomen  over  ale, 
And  laughter  to  their  lords. 

b.  An  attendant  or  assistant  to  an  official,  etc. 
13..  E.  E.  Allit,  P.  A,  535  Gos  to  my  vyne, ^emen  jonge, 

&  wyrkes  &  dos  |>at  at  ^e  moun.  1363  Rolls  of  Parlt,  II, 
278/2  Gentz  de  Mestere,  d'Artifice  &  d'Omce,  appellez 
Yomen.  CZ386  Chaucer  Prol,  101  A  Yeman  [v.rr.  ^eman, 
5oman]  hadde  he,  and  seruantz  namo.  1551  in  Feuillerat 
Revels  EduK  VI  (1914)  124  Lyuery  for  his  yemen  and  other 
baser  officers.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  84  Robyn  Hood 
had  at  his  rule  and  commaundement  an  hundreth  ta!>  yo- 
men. 1597  Shaks.  3  Hen.  ly^  11. 1.  4  Hostesse,  Mr.  Fang, 
haue  you  cntred  the  Action?  Fang.  It  is  enter'd.  Hostesse, 
Wher  s  your  Yeoman  ?  Is  it  a  lusty  yeoman  ?  \6vj  T.  Tay- 
lor (Water  P.)  Armado  C8,  Nimble  tongu'd  Pettifoggers, 
greedy  Serieants,  hungry  Yeomen,  deuoureing  Catchpoles. 
1766  Entick  London  IV.  47  Eighteen  Serjeants  at  mace, 
and  every  Serjeant  hath  his  yeoman.  1861  7V;««  a6  July, 
The  senior  Sheriff's  yeoman  read  Her  Majesty's  writ, 
authorizing  the  Sheriffs  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  *  a  fit 
and  discreet  citizen '  to  serve  in  Parliament.  1897  J.  D. 
Walker  in  Rec.  Lincohi's  Inn  I,  Pref.  7  A  Bencher  in  1442 
was  entitled  as  of  right  to  have  a  yeoman  (va/^Z/wj)  boarded 
in  the  Inn  at  a  charge  of  i4d.  per  week. 

c.  Yeoman* s  service  (also  yeoman  service) :  good, 
efficient,  or  useful  service,  such  as  is  rendered  by 
a  faithful  servant  of-;good  standing, 

[a  1500  Gest  of  Robyn  Hode  Ixxx,  It  were  greate  shame 
sayd  Robyn  A  knyght  a  lone  to  ryde,  Without  squyer 
yeman  or  page, . ,  I  shall  the  lene  lytyll  Johan  my  man,  ..In 
a  yemans  stede  he  may  the  stande,  Yf  thou  grete  nede 
haue.]  160a  Shaks.  Hatn.  v,  ii.  36,  I  once  did  bold  it. .A 
basenesse  to  write  faire;.  .but  Sir  now,  It  did  me  Yeomans 
scruice.  1613  Hoby  Counter- snarle  75  You  may  doe  the 
Pope  yeoman  scruice  indeede.  1807  Scott  ii  Aug.  in  Fam. 
Lett.  (i8(?4)  I.  iii.  77  Thb  (law]  has  done  me  yeoman's  ser- 
vice in  tne  hour  of  necessity.  1857  Hughes  Tom  Brmvn 
i,  These  stalwart  sons  of  the  Browns  have  done  yeomen's 
work.  1858  Dk  Quincey  Language  Wks.  1890  X.  247  The 
word /^«^r^ ..  has  now  assumed  [a  general  meaning),  with 
little  offence  to  good  taste,  and  with  yeoman  service  to  the 
intellect.  1884  Illusir.  Lond.  News  29  Nov.  84  The.. 
Society  has  done  yeoman's  service  during  the  ten  years  of 
its  existence. 

2.  With  of  {or  far)  followed  by  a  word  indicating 
the  particular  department  or  function,  in  the  titles 
of  various  officials,  esp.  of  a  royal  or  noble  house- 
hold, TiS  yeoman  of  I  he  bottles^  of  the  buttery  ^  of  the 
cellar^  of  the  chamber^  of  J  he  crozvn,  of  the  eweiy, 
of  the  horseis^  for  the  household,  of  the  larder^  for 
the  mouth  (Mouth  sb.  ad),  of  the  revels^  of  the 
robeSj  of  the  stabUt  of  the  stirrup,  of  the  tents,  of 
the  wardrobe ;  so  yeoman  of  the  channel  (an  official 
of  the  Corporation  of  London  :  see  Channel  sb."^ 
3  a).  Hence  in  humorous  allusion,  as  yeoman  of 
the  collar^  a  prisoner  with  an  iron  band  round  his 
neck  (Collar  sb.  5)  ;  yeoman  of  the  cord^  of  the 
halter^  a  hangman,  or  hangman's  assistant, 

1455  in  Househ.  Ord,  (1700)  18  Richard  Clerk,  Yoman  of 
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the  *Armurie.  Ibid.,  Henri  Est,  Yoman  of  the  *Beddes. 
Ibid.  19  William  Wytnall,  Yoman  for  the  *botines.  1391 
Murther  fohn  Ld.  Bourgh  A  4  b.  One  lohn  Powell  yeoman 
of  the  bottels.  1531  in  Butt  Ford's  Archery  (1887)  141 
Yoeman  of  the  Kinges  *bowes.  1473  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI. 
07/2  Richard  Forster,  Yoman  of  the  *Botry  of  oure  Hous- 
hold. 1513  Bk,  Keruynge  in  Babces  Bk.  270  Yoman  of  the 
*seller  and  ewery.  1345-8  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  4  Yeomen 
of  the  Kinges  *chamber.  1390  Gower  Conf  III.  62  Thre 
yomen  of  his  chambre.  1438  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  110  The 
yomen  of  my  lordys  chambre.  1708  J.  Chamberlayne  St. 
Gt.  Brit.  \\.  nt.  xliii.  (ed.  22)  688  Yeoman  of  the  *Channel. 
1647  Haward  Crown  Rez:  33  Yeoman  of  the  Stirrup...  Yeo- 
man of  the  Male. . .  Yeoman  of  the  *close  Carte.  1530  Hick- 
scomer  (Manly)  239  Frewyll.  Syr,  laye  you  beneth,  or  on 
hye  on  the  soUer  ?  Imag,  Nay,  ywys,  amonge  the  thyckest 
of  yemen  of  the  *coller.  C1640  J.  Bay  Peregr.  Schol,  xvii, 
(1881)  72  A  kinsman  of  myne  that  is  grome  of  the  ladder 
and  yeoman  of  the  *corde.  1450  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  192/2 
Yoman  of  the  *Coroune,  and  Ussher  of  oure  Chambre.  1498 
in  Iah.^z.'ox  Sel,CasesCrt.  Requests {^eXAtVi.  Soc.)  5  Williani 
Frost  oon  of  your  Yomons  of  the  Crowne.  1450  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  V.  194/1  Watkyn  Bedell,  Yoman  of  oure  *Ewre, 
X45S  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  20  John  Canne,  Yomen  for  the 
*halle.  _  x8oa  J.  T.  Smith  Bk.  for  Rainy  Day  (1861)  169  A 
most  diabolical-looking  little  wretch,  denominated  '  the 
Yeoman  of  the  *HaIter  ',  Jack  Ketch's  head  man,  1455  in 
Houseli,  Ord,  (1790)  23,  i  Yoman  of  *Horse,  1530  Palsgr. 
291/1  Yeman  of  the  )xQxse,  Palfrenicr.  1586  T,  B.  La  Pri- 
maud.  Fr,  Acad.  i.  320  The  yomen  of  his  horses.  1583 
HiGiNS  yunius'  Novtencl.  5 10/2  Promus, . .  a  butler  :  a  yeo- 
man of  the  *larder.  1455  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  20  Wilfiam 
Pratte,  Yoman  for  the  King's  *mouth.  1531  Klvot  Gov.  iii. 
v,  Yoman  for  the  mouthe  with  the  kynge.  a  1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Creiv,  Yeoman  of  the  Mouthy  an  Officer 
belonging  to  his  Majestie's  Pantry.  1345-8  in  Househ. 
Ord.  (1790)  4  Yeomen  of  the  *offices.  iS5a-3  in  Feuillerat 
Revels  Edw.  VI  (1914)  ni  lohn  howlte  yeman  of  the 
*Revelles.  1455  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  17  John  Slytherst, 
Yoman  of  the  *Robes.  155a  Huloet,  Yoman  or  master  of 
the  robes,  vesHarius.  1728  Chambers  Cycl.s.v,  Acatery, 
A  Yeoman  of  the  *Salt-Stores.  1650  in  Archaeologia  V.  435 
The  Saucery  House,  conteyning  foure  little  roomes  used  by 
the  yeomen  of  the  *sauces.  1455  in  Househ.  Ord,  (1790)  21 
Roger  Sutton,  Yoman  for  the  *sething  place.  Ibia,  23, 
1 1  Yomen  and  Gromes  of  the  *Stable.  1473  Ace.  Ld.  High 
Treas.  Scot.  I.  55  The  Hensmen  and  jomen  of  the  stablis 
for  the  King  and  the  Quene.  a  1578  Lindesay  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  325  The  king  callit  on  ane  5emen  of 
the  stabill  and  desyrit  ane  of  his  abull^ementis.  1536, 1538, 
1647,  "^9*  Yeoman  of  the  *stirrup  [see  Stirrup  sb,  id]. 
145s  in,  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  18  Yoman  of  the  *Stoole. 
3^55*t3  In  Feuillerat  Revels  Edw.  VI  (1914)  iii  Yeman  of 
the'Tentes.  t^^^-^A  MoneysSecr.Serv.Chas.il  ^  Jos.  II 
(Camden)  135  To  Thomas  Howard,  yeoman  of  the  tents  and 
toyles,  for  his  charge  in  removing  the  toyles  and  waggons. 
*S*3"34  FiTZHERB,  Husb.  §  151  The  yomen  of  the  *wardropes 
of  noble  men.  x6oi  Shaks,  Twel.  N,  u,  v.  45  The  Lady  of 
the  Strachy,  married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrob. 

b.  Yeoman  of  the  Guard:  a  member  of  the 
body-guard  of  the  sovereign  of  England  (first  ap- 
pointed at  the  accession  of  Henry  VII,  and 
originally  archers).  Also  Extraordinary  Yeoman  : 
see  Beefeater  2, 

1485  in  Hennell^  Hist,  Yeom,  Gd.  (1904)  23  Oure  humble 
and  feithful  subgiet  William  Browne  yoman'of  oure  garde. 
1509-10  Act  I  Hen,  VIII,  c.  14  A  Yoman  of  the  Crowne  or 
of  the  Kynges  garde.  1519-ao  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1904) 
307  Ress  for  the  Buryallof  a  yoman  of  the  Card  bat  dyed 
at  J>e  Swan..ijs.  X55a  in  Hennell  Hist.  Yeom.  Gd.  (1904) 
2j»2  The  Garde,  1552. ..Ordinarie  Yeomen  in  number  cc. .. 
Extraordinarie  Yeomen  in  number  cc  &  vii.  1573  Ibid.  293 
Raulf  Colborne  an  extraordinarye  yeoman,  1613  J.  Taylor 
(Water  P.)  Watermen's  Suit  Wks.  1630  i.  175  (5entlemen 
of  the  priuy  Chamber,  or  Yeomen  of  the  Card  at  least.  1647 
Haward  Croiun  Rev,  19  Captaineof  the  Guard.. Ordinary 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  200  ..  50  Extraordinary.  1675  in 
Vemey  Mem.  (1907)  II.  305  A  L"*  Chamberlain  was  never 
before  turned  out  for  striking  a  yeoman  of  the  guard.  X71X 
Steele  Sped.  No.  log  f  2  The  vast  jetting  Coat  and  small 
Bonnet,  which  was  the  Habit  in  Harry  the  Seventh's  Time,  is 
kept  on  in  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  174s  Mrs.  £.  Montagu 
Corr.  (1906)  I.  202,  I  can  eat  more  buttered  roll  in  a  morning 
than  a  great  girl  at  a  boarding  school,  and  more  beef  at 
dinner  than  a  yeoman  of  the  Guards.  1904  Hennell  Hist. 
Yeom,  Gd.  62  In  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  the  yeomen  are 
all  non-commissioned  officers,  sergeants  or  sergeant-majors. 
O.  In  the  British  and  U.  S.  navies,  an  inferior 
officer  who  has  charge  of  the  stores  in  a  particular 
department :  with  ^  or  possessive,  as  yeoman  of 
the  powder-room,  of  the  sheets  (now  abolished), 
y.  of  the  signals,  of  the  store-room,  boatswain^ s  y.f 
engineer's  y.,  paymaster's  y.y  shifs  y. 

[c  1400  Beryn  2997  Why  goon  the  5emen  to  bote,  Ankirs  to 
hale?]  1669  Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag. \.  xii.  46  A  Gunner., 
must  be  careful  in  making  Choice  ora  sober  honest  Man,  for 
the  Yeoman  of  the  Powder,  i6o8  in  MSS.  Ho.  Lords  {N.  S.) 
III.  (1Q05)  346  The  gunner  and  the  yeoman  ordered  him  to 
assist  them.  170a  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3815/2  Yeomen  of  the 
Sheets, . .  Yeomen  of  the  Powder  Room.  x8ifi  in  Ord.  Council 
Naval  Service  (1866)  I.  300  We  further  submit  to  your 
Royal  Highness  to  be  pleased  to  sanction  the  abolition  of 
the  following  obsolete  or  unnecessary  ratings : — Yeoman  of 
the  Powder  Room.  —  of  the  Sheets.  1833  Ibid.  511  Yeo- 
man of  the  Store  Rooms.  1850  H,  Melville  White  Jacket 
I. XXX.  194 The ship'syeoman's store-room.  1891  C.  Roberts 
Adrift  Amer.  234  The  boatswain's  yeoman.  1899  F.  T. 
BuLLEN  Way  Navy  28  The  chief  petty  officer,  who  is 
entitled  chief  yeoman  of  the  signals. 
3.  Used  appositiveiy  in  the  titles  of  various 
attendants  and  officials,  as  yeoman  bedel,  ^brever^ 
cook,  farrier  {if errer),  \fewterer,  \furner,  -fgar- 
neterj  gunner,  fherbergeour{HARBiifQEH),  porter, 
pricker  (Pricker  3),  purveyor,  usher,  waiter,  etc. : 
see  also  these  words. 
1641  *  Yeoman -bedels  [see  Beadle  3  a].    1853  *C  Bbde' 


YEOMAN. 

Verdant  Green  i.  vii,  The  Vice-Chancellor,  with  his  Esquire 
and  Yeoman-bedels.  155?  in  Archaeologia  XII.  359  The 
celler.  Servauntes..John  Ihorowgood  and  Jeffrey  Perrens, 
*yeomen  brevers.  1450  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  195/1  To  Thomas 
Cateby,  *Yoman  Cooke  for  cure  mouth.  1454  Acts  Privy 
Council  (1837)  VI.  213  Robert  Pilchard  *yoman  ferrour. 
145s  [see  Fehrer  3].  1647  [see  Farrier  sb,  3].  1599  ♦Yeo- 
man pheuterer  (see  Fewterek].  1629  Massingek  Picture 
V.  i,  If  you  will  bee  An  honest  yeoman  pheuterer,  feed  vs 
first,  And  waike  vs  after.  1650  B.  Discoliiminium  52  The 
rest  of  the  Subjects  [shall  be]  Yeomen-futerers  and  Gold- 
fitiders.  1553  in  Archaeologia  XII.  357  The  Countinge 
howse.  Servants  . .  Rauffe  Englishe,  *yeoman  furnator  . . 
Robert  Style,  yeoman  garnator.  1455  in  Househ.  Ord. 
(1790)  ro  Wilhani  Peye,  *Yoman  Fourner.  1454  Acts  Privy 
Council  (1837)  VI.  213  Thomas  Wente,  *yoman  garnetter. 
ISS3  in  Arcluteologia  XU.  357  Robarte  Style,  yeoman  gar- 
nator.  1647  Haward  Crown  Rev,  33  Three  Yeomen  gra- 
nalors:  Fee  a  peice  per  diem  gd.  1450  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V. 
198/1  The  office  of  *Yoman  Conner  of  oure  Citee  and  Castell 
of  Westchestre.  Ibid.  195/1  Oure  servaunt  John  Ripon,  one 
of  oure  *Yomen  Herbergeours.  1642  Docq.  Lett.  Pat,  at 
Oxf.  (1837)  341  His  Ma*«  gent*  &  yeomen  Harbingers.  1155 
in  Househ.  Ord.  (^790)  21,  i  *Yoman  Herde.  Ibid,  ig  John 
Swyllyngton,  *Yoman  Messenger.  Ibid.,  William  Brynk- 
jowe,  *Yoman  Paymenbaker.  1470-85  Malory /!r///«rvi. 
ix.  ig6  He  fond  a  *yoinan  porter  kepyng  tber  many  keyes. 
1560  in  J.  Scott  Benvick-upon'Tweed  (1888)  449  Ihe  yeo- 
man porters  at  any  of  the  gates  of  this  towne,  1708  J. 
Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit,  11.  in.  (ed.  22)  628  Yeoman 
Porter  for  Oil  and  Candle  for  the  Gate,  1766  Entick  Lon. 
don  IV.  347  The  yeoman  porter  goes  to  the  governor's  house 
for  the  keys.  1455,  1601  *Yeoman  powder-beater  [see  Pow. 
DER  sb.^  5  b].  1586,  1760,  1891  *Yeoman  pricker  [see  Pricker 
3I.  c  1767  G.  White  Selbome,  To  Pemiant  vi,  I  saw  myself 
one  of  the  yeomen-prickers  single  out  a  stag  from  the  herd. 
1820  ScOTT  Monast,  xvii,  Were  you  to  put  in  for  it,  I  would 
warrant  you  were  made  one  of  the  Abbot's  yeomen-prickers. 
1454  Acts  Privy  Council  (1837)  VI.  213  Richard  Walgrave 
and  John  Glover  *yomen  purveours.  1647  Haward  Cro^vn 
Rev.  33  Foure  Yeomen  Purvelours :  Fee  a  peice  per  diem 
0  d.  145s  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1700)  18  Stephen  Coote,  "Yoman 
Skynner.  /iJ/^.,  John  Marchall,*  Yoman  Surgeon.  1x1400-50 
Bk.  Curtasye  519  in  Babees  Bk.  316  *5omon  vssher  be-foie 
J>e  dore,  In  vttur  chambur  lies  on  t>e  flore.  1614  Nottingham 
Rec.  IV.  310  To  the  Yeoman  Vsher's  grooms  and  pages., 
xls.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  xxiv.  ig2  The  Yeomen  Ushers  of 
Devotion.  1708  J.  Chamberlayne  St.  Gt,  Brit.  11. 111.  (ed. 
22)  555  Mr.  Ric.  Pearson,  Yeoman  Usher.  1^23-34  Fitz- 
HERB.  Husb.  §  152  'there  was.. as  many  good  housholdes 
kept,  and  as  many  *yomenne  wayters  therin  as  be  nowe. 
1526  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  152  The  yeoman  ushers  and  yeoman 
wayters  for  that  day.  1573  in  Hennell  Hist.  Yeom.  Gd.  (1904) 
293  The  *yeomen  warders  of  our  Tower  of  London. 

II.  4.  A  man  holding  a  small  landed  estate ; 
a  freeholder  under  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  ;  hence 
vaguely,  a  commoner  or  countryman  of  respectable 
standing,  esp.  one  who  cultivates  his  own  land, 

a.  X411  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  650/2  All  the  Knyghtes  and 
Esquiers  and  Yomen  that  had  ledynge  of  men.  c  1425 
Wyntoun  Cron,  vui.  xi.  1825  5homen  and  gentil  men  alsua. 
C1449  Pecock  Repr,  iir.  xiv.  371  Whether  he  be  kny^t, 
squyer,  gentilman,  ^oman,  or  louder.  <:  1460  Fortescue 
Abs.  fjf  Lint.  Mon,  xvii.  (1885)  151  Acs,  off  ffee  or  rente, 
wich  is  a  feyre  lyuynge  flfor  a  yoman.  1473  War  kw.  Chron. 
(Camden)  i  And  otnere  of  gentylmen  and  yomenne  he  made 
knyghtes  and  squyres,  as  thei  bade  desserved.  1549  Latimer 
ist  Serm.  bef  Edw,  VI  (Arb.)  40  My  father  was  a  Yoman, 
and  had  no  landes  of  his  owne,  onlye  he  had  a  farme  of  iii.  or 
iiii.  pound  by  yere  at  the  vttermost..  .He  had  walke  fora 
hundred  shepe,  and  my  mother  mylked  xxx.  kyne.  164a  in 
Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1692)  ni.  I.  680  Though  many  of  the 
Chief  Gentry  of  those  Counties  were  for  paying  Obedience 
to  his  Majestie's  Commission  of  Array,  yet  the  Free-holders 
and  Yoemen  being  generally  of  the  other  side,.. they  were 
crush'd.  1648  Hunting  of  Fox  39  The  sufferings  of  the 
Yoemen,  Farmers,  and  other  poor  Countrymen. 

^-  MSS  Cat.  Ane.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  z88  Arlaton  Hussher, 
merchant .. and  Harry  White,  yeman.  1486  Bk,  St.  Albans 
d  iv,  Ther  is  a  Goshawke,  and  that  hauke  is  for  a  yeman. 
1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  xxxix.  25  Honest  5emen  in  every 
toun  War  wont  to  weir  baith  reid  and  broun,  i54a-3  Act 
S4&SS  ^'«*  VIII,  c.  26  §  26  [70I  Twoo  substanciall  Gentle* 
men  or  Yeomen  to  be  chief  Constables  of  the  Hundred  wherin 
they  inhabyte,  1567  Harman  Caveat  (1869)  22  The  honorable 
wyl  abhore  them,  The  worshlpfull  wyll  reiecte  them,  The 
yemen  wyll  sharpely  tawnte  them,  The  Husband  men  viterly 
defye  them,  The  laboryng  men  bluntly  chyde  them,  a  1578 
Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot,  (S.T.S.)  I.  283  Money 
wther  gentillmen  and  Yemenis.  1556  Dalrym  ple  tr.  Leslie  s 
Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  L  36  piemen  and  housbandmen  thair 
sal  5e  sie  gang  weil  arrayed.  1706  Swift  Baucis  ^  Phil. 
rg  A  good  old  honest  ye  man,  Call'd  in  the  neighbourhood 
Philemon. 

y.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  H.  171  perfore  hit  is  l^at 
a  jeman  \v.  r.  3ymman ;  L.  vemacidus]  arraiel>  hym  as  a 
squyer,  a  squyer  as  a  kny^t,  a  kni^t  as  a  duke  and  a  duke  as 
a  kyng. 

S.  ais-^y  Sir  T.  Smith  Commw.  Eng.  i.  xxiit.  (15B4)  30, 
I  call  him  a  yeoman  whom  our  Lawes  doe  call  Legalem 
hominem,.. ■which  is  a  freeman  borne  English,  and  may 
dispend  of  his  owne  free  lande  in  yerely  reuenue  to  the 
summe  of  xl.s. sterling.  Ibid,  32  Yeoman:  which  worde  now 
signifieth  among  vs,  a  man  well  at  ease  and  hauing  honestlie 
to  Hue,  and  yet  not  a  gentleman.  1591  Shaks.  j  Hen.  VI, 
II.  iv.  86  His  Grandfather  was  Lyonel  Duke  of  Clarence, 
.  .Spring  Crestlesse  Yeomen  from  so  dcepe  a  Root  ?  1640-1 
Kirkcudbr.  War-Comm.  Min.  Bk.  (1855)  4  To  be  peyit  be 
the  tennants  and  yeomanes.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  vi, 
§  4  The  other  parly . .  persuading  the  substantial  yeomen  and 
freeholders  that  at  least  two  parts  of  their  estates  would.. 
be  taken  from  them.  1687  in  Third  Coll.  Poems  (1689)  21 
The  Admiral  may  now  turn  common  Seaman,  Or  Fer— s  like ; 
from  Court  to  Country  Yeoman.  1716  Gay  Trivia  iii.  285, 
I  knew  a  yeoman,  who.. To  the  great  city  drove,  from 
Devon's  plain  His  num'rous  lowing  herd.  x8ia  Shelley 
Devils  Walk  xlx,  The  wealthy  yeoman,  as  he  wanders  His 
fertile  fields  among,  And  on  his  thriving  cattle  ponders. 
18x5  Scott  Guy  M.  Note  B,  An  old  and  sturdy  yeoman 
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YEOMANESS. 

u  I  «:«»  »rt  thf  Scottish  side,,  .well  known  by  his  soubri- 
?S  ^i^htine  cS-Ue  of  Liddesdale.  x86i  Geo.  Euot 
VfLAft  iii  The  fall  of  prices  had  not  yet  come  to  carry 
U»e  race  of  small  squires  and  yeomen  down  that  road  to  ruin. 
hwtsf  and /^.  «'5M  Sidney  Arcadta  ii.  iv.  (1912)  167 
Thefiret  mieht  seeme  the  Lords,  the  second  the  Gentlemen, 
and  the  Ust  the  Veomen  of  dogges.  1863  Longf.  H'ayside 
Imm.  K,  oiafyi.'X-'  iii,  Turning  to  a  Lapland  yeoman.  1865 
S^^ttUor  14  J^"*  3?  Never.. since  yeoman  Cain  killed 
nomad  Abel.  187?  Froudb  Cxsar  ii.  14  The  grandsons  of 
the  yeomen  who  had  held  at  bay  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal 
sold  their  farms  and  went  away. 

f  b.  Used  as  a  term  of  disparagement,    rare"^, 
C1440  Gesta  Rom.  Ixix,  318  Thenne  l>e  Emperour  turnyd 
to  his  brothir,  and  saide,  *  pou  Joman,  what  soory  wrecchid- 
ncsse  is  in>e?' 
f  c.  Applied  to  the  pawns  at  chess^  Obs.  rare, 
x5ir-34  FiTZHEHB.  Hush.  Pro!.,  That  boke  {sc.  of  chess)  is 
deuraed  in  vi.  degrees, . .  the  kynge,  the  quene,  the  bysbops, 
the  knighteSj  the  mdges,  and  the  yomenne. 
5.  A  man  of  the  standing  or  rank  described  in  4 
serving  as  a  (foot)  soldier.     Now  Hist,  or  arch, 
exc.  as  in  b. 

137s  Barbour  Bntce  xvi.  loi  Schir  Richard  of  Clare.. 
Send  wicht  ^homen  that  veitl  couth  schut  To  bikkir  the 
reirward  apon  fut.  a  1400  5^r.  iov>e  Deere  233  Thus  in 
your  warres  shall  you  ryde,  With  syxe  good  yemen  by  your 
syde.  a  iSTJ  Sir  T.  Smith  Commw.  Eng.  I.  xxiiL  (1580)  41 
The  gentlemen  of  Fraunce  and  the  yeomen  of  England  are 
renowned,  because  in  battle  of  horsemen  Fraunce  was  many 
times  too  good  for  vs,as  we  againe  alway  for  them  on  foote. 
And  Gentlemen  for  the  most  part  be  men  at  armes  and 
horsemen,  and  yeomen  commonly  on  foote.  1599  Shaks. 
Hen,  F,  m.  i.  25  And  you  good  Yeomen,  Whose  Lyms  were 
made  in  England  ;  shew  vs  here  The  mettell  of  your  Pasture. 
z6ia  Draytom  Poly-olb,  xi.  29  Our  Armies  in  those  times.. 
Of  our  tall  Yeomen  were,  and  foot-men  for  the  most.  18x4 
Scott  Ld,  of  Isles  v.  xxix,  Two  hundred  yeomen  on  that 
mom  The  castle  left,  and  oone  return. 

b.  Spec.  A  memt)er  of  the  (Imperial)  Yeomanry: 
see  Yeomanry  3. 

1798  in  Ld.  Auckland's  Corr,  (1862)  lU.  429  Two  of  the 
yeomen  of  Lord  Ely's  corps  ..  were  hanged..,  being  con- 
demned by  a  Courtmartial.  181a  Ann.  Re^.,  Chron.  93 
It  being  reported  that  a  poor  old  woman  had  been  killed  by 
the  carelessness  of  the  yeomen,  the  crowd  began  to  follow 
the  cavalry.  i8a8  Scorr  Jrnl.  18  Mar.  (1891)  558,  I  am  one 
of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  very  oldest  Yeoman  in  Scotland,  and 
have  seen  the  rise,  progress,  and  now  the  fall  of  this  very 
constitutional  part  of  the  national  force.  19x1  L.  Tracy 
Mirabets  Isl.  iv.  (1915)  65  '  Were  you  in  a  Highland  regi- 
ment ? '  *  No.  I  was  a  mere  worm,  an  Imperial  Yeoman.* 
III.  6.  attrib.  and  Comb,  a.  attrib.,  as  yeo- 
man ciassy  ranky  throng\  appositive  (see  also  3), 
as  yeotnan  farmer^  gentleman^  man^  proprietory 
servant  y  soldiery  \spraty  volunteer  %  fyeomanalo, 
t  yeoman  bread  (also  yeoman  s  bread)y  names 
for  second  qualities  of  ale  or  bread ;  yeoman 
service  (see  i  c). 

1533  Cartular.  Abb.  de  Rievalle  (Surtees)  355  Of  *yoman 
aile  of  the  great  fatt,  v  gallons.  1430  Cliarters  Selby 
Abbey,  York  (B.  M.  Add.  Ch.  45849),  8  panes  secundarios 
vocatos  *yhomanbreed.  xssa  Huloet,  Bread  called  Yomens 
bread,  donusticus  panis.  1620  Venner  Via  Recta  i.  i3 
Secundariunt  is  that  part  of  the  raeale,  whereof  yeoman- 
bread  is  made,  which  some  call  second  bread.  1876  Miss 
Braddon  y.  Haggard's  Dau.  i,  The  new-comer's  costume 
was  that  of  the  *yeoman  cla5.s.  1878  Stubbs  Const.  Hist. 
%  803  After  the  economical  changes  which  marked  the 
early  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  yeoman  class  was 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  body  of  tenant  farmers. 
x8ax  QoB^ETT Rur,  Rides  {xZ2,s)  I.  iTThoseonly  who  rent., 
are,  properly  speaking,  farmers.  Those  who  till  their  owa 
land  are  yeomen ;  and,  when  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  the  common 
practice  to  call  the  former  farmers  and  the  latter  *yeomen- 
farmers.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xm.  225  headingy  How  the 
*^emen  men  and  the  pouer  men  maid  of  schetis  the  maner 
of  baneris.  1481  Acts  Pari.  Scot.,  Jas.  Ill  (1814)  II. 
139/2  For  the  slaying. .of  ony  tratour..cummyn  of  gentill 
blude,  thare  salbe  payit  xx  li  And  for  a  ^eman  man  x  U. 
a  1578  LiNDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  98 
Witht  sindrie  wther  gentillmen  and  money  ^eamen  men  of 
commons.  X593  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  K/  ( j8t6)  I V.  18/2  The  panis 
and  vnlawes  of  la wborrous .. salbe  for  eueryerll  or  lord  Tua 
thowsand  pund..and  for  euerie  ^eman  man  Ane  hundreth 
markis.  1873  Haherton  Intell.  Life  in.  iii.  83  A  small 
"yeoman  proprietor  cultivates  bis  own  land.  x86a  Thorn- 
bury  Turner  I.  5  A  family  like  Turner's^  that  produced  a 
small  tradesman,  a  bank-clerk,  and  a  solicitor,  must  have  at 
least  been  of  as  good  *yeoman  rank  as  Shakspeare's.  1498 
in  Somerset  Med,  Wills  (1901)  375  To  every  of  my  ser- 
vants y  callid  •yemen  servants,  &f.  %d.  1880  Hardy  Trum, 
Pet-Major  v,  No  impossible  contingency  with  the  •yeoman- 
soldier.  i6zi  Massingkr&  Dekker  Vtrg.  Mart.  11. 1,  She 
tooke  vs,  tis  true,  from  the  gallowe^  yet  I  hope  she  will  not 
barre  *yeomen  sprats  to  haue  their  swinge.  1808  Scorr 
Marm.  in.  xxvi,  And  on  the  tale  the  *yeoman-throng  Had 
made  a  comment  sage  and  long.  x8o8  in  C  W.  Thompson 
Rec.  Do.  set  Yeomanry  (1894)  87  Report  of  the  Dorset 
*  Veomen  Volunteers. 

b.  Comb.y  asyeoman-iike  adj.,  yeoman-wise  adv, 
X674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  ^  Selv.  90  They  could  neither  speak 
with  nor  make  one  another,  (if  I  may  word  it  so  much  Yeoman- 
wise).  x68a  H.  More  in  Glanvilts  Sadducismus,  Contin. 
Coll.  38  A  proper  Yeoman-like  Man.  i8s8  tr.  Mamoni's 
Betrothed  Lovers  Pref.  p.  viii,  His  bold,  and  honest,  and 
yeoman-like  bearing. 

Hence  Teomaness  ^  Yeowoman  ;  Teomanliood, 
the  position  or  station  of  a  yeonaan. 

x6»3  WoDBORPHE  Marrawe  Fr.  Tongue  211/2  *Veaman- 
ess*^  good  wife,  haue  you  no  fresh  egges?  Ibid.  283/2 
Valiant  like  the  yeamenesses  lorig,  Paysantes]  of  Lom- 
bardie,  1889  Saintsbuby  Ess.  Engl.  Lit.  (1890)  6  They  had 
apparently  loit  even  the  dignity  of  *yeomanhood. 

Teomanly  (y^u  manli),  a,  [f.  Yeoman  +  -lyI.] 


1.  Having  the  rank,  or  tlie  character,  of  a  yeoman. 
1576  A.  Hall  Acc.  Quarrel  to.  Mallerie  etc,  Misc.  Antiq. 

Angl.  (1816)  I.  97  A  yeomanly  man.  c  1590  Greene  Fr. 
Bacon  xv.  (1594)  H  6  b,  I  warrant  you  hees  as  yeomaniy  a  man, 
as  you  shall  see,  marke  you  maisters,  heeres  a  plaine  honest 
man,  without  welt  or  garde.  i6ax  Donne  Serm.y  1  Cor.  xv, 
a6  (1640)  148  Who  will  undertake  to  sift  those  dusts  again, 
and  to  pronounce,  This  is  the  Patrician,  this  is  the  noble 
flowre,  and  this  the  yeomanly,  this  the  Plebeian  bran? 
x68o  Aubrey  in  Lett,  Emin.  Persons  (1813)  III.  530  His 
father  was  an  yeomanly  man.  1853  Raine  in  Richmond 
Wills  (Surtees)  36  notBy  The  Fells  were  and  are  still  a  clan 
of  yeomanly  gentr>  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ulverston. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  or  befitting  a 
yeoman  ;  (fl)  sturdy ;  {b)  homely. 

C1616  Donne  Serm,y  Ps.  xxxviii.  4  (1649)  181  Hee  will 
come  to  think  it.. a  sordid,  a  yeomanly  things  still  to  be 
plowing,  and  weeding,  and  worming  a  conscience.  1641 
Milton  Reform,  i.  28  A  homely  and  Yeomanly  Religion. 
X673  S.  Parker  Reproof  Reh.  Transp.  30  It  is  but  a  blunt 
and  Yeomanly  Test.  1827  Blackw.  Mag.yiXll.  596  Merry 
Shrovetide,  with  its  rustic  feast,  and  yeomanly  feats.  1830 
Miss  Mitford  YillageSeT.iv.  Goin^  to  Races,Onto{sifine 
yeomanly  spirit,  not  ashamed  of  his  station,,  .sowing  his 
own  corn,  driving  his  own  team,  and  occasionally  ploughing 
his  own  land.  1807  Howells  Landlord  at  Lion  s  Hend  126 
There  was  something  in  JefTs  figure . .  of  a  yeomanly  vigour. 

YeO'manlyf  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -  lt  ».]  in 
the  manner  of  or  befitting  a  yeoman;  like  a 
yeoman  ;  doughtily,  handsomely. 

c  i^  Chaucer  Prol,  106  Wei  koude  he  dresse  his  takel 
yemanly  [v.rr.  ^emanly,  ^imanly,  jemonlie].  1819  Scott 
Ivanhoe  xxix,  *  Do  the  false  yeomen  give  way  ?  '  '  No  I ' . . 
'  they  bear  themselves  right  yeomanly.*  X843  James  Forest 
Days  ix, '  Right  yeomanly  done  *,  cried  Robin  Hood. 

Teomanry  (yJa-manri).  Forms  :  see  Yeoman  ; 
also  5  yemandry,  yomandrye,  6-7  yeomandrie, 
-dry,  (7-8  -try),    [f.  Yeoman  +  -by.] 

I.  1.  The  body  of  yeomen  or  small  landed 
proprietors,  yeomen  collectively ;  f  a  company  of 
yeomen, 

X37S  Barbour  Bruce  iv.  386  Schir  lohne  the  Hastyngis,. . 
With  knychtis  of  full  mekfll  pryde,  With  squyaris  and  gude 
jhemanry.  1^177  Eabl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  Fiij,  The 
nombre  of  his  knyghtes  were  comonli  of  his  retenew.. 
were  ccc  .xiij.  thousand  wythout  yomanrye  and  other  men 
necessary  to  his  warres.  X538  Stabkev  England  (1878)  79 
Yf  the  yeomanry  of  Englona  were  not,  in  tyme  of  warre  we 
schold  be  in  schrode  case.  X54Q  Latimer  tst  Serm.  bef. 
Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  40  Suche  procedyngcs . .  do  intend  plainly, 
to  make  the  yomanry  slauery  and  the  Cleargye  sbauery. 
X607  Markham  Cavel.  Ded.  (1617)  Aj,  The  three  great 
Columbes  of  this  Empire :  the  Nobilitie,  the  Gentrie,  and 
Yeomanrie  of  Great  Brittaine.  x69a  R.  Meeke  Diary 
2  Sept.  54  My  father  was  born  in  a  very  mean  house  :  my 
mother  m  a  comely  hall... I  am  a  branch  of  Yeomanry  by 
the  father,  of  gentility  by  my  mother.  1603  Humours  Town 
103  The  Yeomandry  trudge  on  honestly  in  their  several 
Vocations.  1704  Swift  T.  Tub  x,  184  The  Clergy,  and 
Gentry,  and  Yeomantry  of  this  Land.  1837  Ht,  Martineau 
Soc.  Amer.  III.  67  The  free  yeomanry,  and  the  youth  of 
the  towns,  have  an  eye  for  the  right,  and  a  heart  for  the 
true.  x868  Rogeks  Pol.  Econ.  xiii.  (1876)  171  A  hardy  arid 
prosperous  yeomanry,  who  either  purchased  the  land  in 
parcels,  or  bargained  to  work  it  with  their  own  capital. 

b.  The  general  body  of  freemen  of  a  livery  com- 
pany, Obs,  exc.  Hist, 

X497  in  J.  Nicholl  Comp.  Ironm.  (1866)  50  The  yemenry 
of  this  yor  worshipfuU  felishipe  of  this  crafFte  of  lermongers. 
153a  Ibid,  54  The . .  wardens  of  the  yemanry  of  Ireniongeres. 
X578  in  East  Anglian  Tune  (1910)  275  [Provision  is  made  for 
two]  banketts  [to  friends  and  to  the]  companye  of  yeomanrye. 
1637  Decree  Star  Chamb,  cone.  Printing  %  19  Euery 
Master-printer  of  the  Yeomanry  of  the  Company  may  haue 
one  Apprentice. 

t2.  a,  A  company  of  yeomen  or  attendants. 
b.  The  yeomen  of  the  guard.    Obs,  rare, 

16. .  Robin  Hood  <V  Beggar  xxxi.  in  Child  Ballads  (1888) 
III.  157/2  And  Robin  took  these  brethren  good  To  be  of 
his  yeomandrie.  1673  Marvell  in  Coll,  Poems  254  [It  is] 
Dishonourable  to  the  Nation  He  should  have  any  other 
Guards  but  the  Yeomanry. 

3.  A  volunteer  cavalry  force  in  the  British  army, 
originally  formed  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  consisting  chiefly  of  men  of  the  yeomanry 
class  or  status;  first  embodied  in  1794  (Act  34 
Geo.  Ill,  c  31). 

The  full  designation  was  The  Yeomanry  Cavalry^  but  is 
now  (since  1908)  The  Yeomanry.  In  1899  the  formation 
of  a  new  corps  was  provided  for,  entitled  The  Imperial 
Yeomanry,  recruited  for  service  in  the  South  African 
War  (i899-icK>2)  from  the  yeomanry,  the  volunteers,  and 
civilians ;  this  title  was  subsequently  extended  to  the 
original  yeomanry,  and  was  retained  until  1908. 

1794.  »798  [see  sense  6].  £-1800  A.  Young  in  Autobiog. 
(189S)  206,  I  sat  at  dinner  by  a  gentleman  of  great  property, 
captain  of  a  troop  of  yeomanry.  1802  Act  42  Geo.  II L  c.  66 
{title)  An  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  avail  himself  of  the 
Offers  of  certain  Yeomanry  and  Volunteer  Corps  to  continue 
their  Services.  X828  Scorr  frnl.  18  Mar.  (1891)  558, 1  dined 
at  the  Club  of  the  Selkirkshire  yeomanry,  now  disbanded. 
X846  M<=CuLL0CH  Acc.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II.  139  The 
management  of  the  militia^  yeomanry,  and  other  domestic 
forces,  is  regulated  by  various  statutes.  1866  Geo.  Eliot 
F.  Holt  Introd.  10  Their  notion  of  Reform  was  a  confused 
combination  of  rick-burners,  trades-unions,  Nottingham 
riots,  and  in  general  whatever  required  the  calling-out  of 
the  yeomanry.  1899  Daily  News  30  Dec.  8/5  No  mounted 
corps  from  this  country  will  be  accepted  for  service  in  South 
Africa  except  as  part  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry. 

H.  1 4.  The  condition  of  a  yeoman ;  yeoman- 
hood.  Obs, 

£1386  Chaucer  Reeve* s  T,  29  For  Symkyn  wolde  no  wyf, 
as  he  sayde,  But  if  she  were  wel  ynorlssed  and  a  mayde.  To 


YEPE. 

sauen  his  estaat  of  yomanrye  [v,  r.  yemanrye],  1611  Cotgr., 
/i^o/«rc,  yeomanrie ;  the  estate,  condition,  or  calling  of  such 
as  are  not  of  gentle  bloud.  i6ia  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xi.  25 
'i"hey,  of  all  England,  most  to  ancient  customes  cleaue. 
Their  Yeomanry  and  still  endeuoured  to  vphold. 

f  5.  Something  pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of 
a  yeoman,  a.  Speech  befitting  a  (good)  yeoman, 
homely  or  honest  sj^eech.    b.  Yeoman's  dress.  Obs, 

c  X500  Robin  Hood  ^  Potter  xxiii.  in  Child  Ballads  (1888) 
III.  110/2  '  Be  mey  trowet,  thow  seys  soyt',  seyde  Roben, 
'Thow  seys  god  yemenrey.'  1593  Arden  of  Fevers  ham  iv. 
ii.  38  Fran.  And,  sirra,  as  we  go,  let  vs  haue  som  more  of 
your  bolde  yeomandry,  Fer,  Nay,  by  my  troth,  sir^  but  flat 
knauery.  X597  Bp.  Hall  Sat.  iii.  1,  Husbanding  it  m  work- 
day yeomanrie. 

III.  6.   attrib.y    as  yeomanry  cavalry  (=  3), 
corps y  cut,  dress y  family y  horsey  many  officer, 

X794  in  Q.  L.  Yeofn.  Cav.  Wore,  (1914)  5  The  proposed 
Corps  of  *  Yeomanry  Cavalry  for  the  County  of  Worcester. 
1798  Act  38  Geo.  IIL  c.  51  {title)y  An  Act  for  authorizing 
the  billetting  such  Troops  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry  as  may  be 
desirous  of  assembling  for  the  Purpose  of  being  trained 
together.  x8j5  M'Watt  {title)  Letters  to  OflBcers  and 
Privates  of  the  Berwickshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  x886  H. 
Graham  {title)  Annals  of  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  of  Wilt, 
shire,  a  History  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Own  Royal  Regi- 
ment. cx8oo  A.  Young  in  Autobiog.  (1898)  206  The  undis- 
puted origin  of  all  the  *yeomanry  corps  in  the  kingdom. 
x8i6  ScoTT  Bl.  Dwarf  i.  With  a  saddle  of  the  "yeomanry 
cut,  and  a  double-bitted  miliury  bridle.  1877  Mrs.  For- 
rester Mignon  xviii.  How  handsome  he  looks  in  his  *yeo- 
manry  dress.  x868  Chamb.  Encycl.  X.  315/2  The  horses 
employed  on  *yeomanry  duty.  1885  J.  Gillow  Lit.  ff  Biog. 
Hist.  Eng.  Cath.  II.  47  The  Dennetts,  a  Lancashire  *yeo. 
manry  family.  X833  Gen.  P.Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  II. 
426  The  landlords ..  have  martial  law  in  their  view  before 
they  will  give  up  the  Corn  Laws  ;  they  fat  their  *yeomanry 
horses  for  that  very  chase.  1884  Jefferies  Life  of  Fields 
132  There  are  *yeomanry-men  still  living  who  remember 
how  they  rode  about  at  night  after  the  rioters.  1903  Violet 
Jacob  Sheep-Stealers  ix,  The  *yeomanry  officer  who  had 
been  present  at  the  riot. 

Yeopardie,  obs.  f.  Jeopardy:  s^e  Y  (i)  note. 

153s  in  Lett,  Suppr.  Monast,  (Camden)  81  Withowt  great 
yeopardie  of  my  line. 
Yeorling,  var.  Yobling  dial,y  yellow-hammer. 
Yeorned,  ME.  pa.pple.  of  Run  v, 
Yeoven,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Give  v. 

x55x-a  in  Aungier  Syon  Mon.  (18^)  94  Yeoven  under  our 
signet  at  our  pallaice  of  Westminster.  1581  Lambardb 
Eiren,  i.  xvi.  107  Yeouen  at  Ightham  aforesaid  vnder  my 
seale.    X780  B.  N.  C.  (Oxf.)  Munim.  40,  35  (MS.)  Yeoven. 

Yeowe,  obs.  f.  Ewe. 

1547-8  in  E.  Green  Somerset  Chantries  (1888)  32  Six 
yeowe  shepe. 

Yeowoman  (y^*wum&n).    PI.  yeowomen 

(-wimen).      [After  Yeoman.]     A  woman  having 
the  rank  or  position  of  a  yeoman. 

1852  W.  CoRV  Lett.fy  Jrnls,  (1B97)  58  With  a  young  yeo- 
woman called  Miss  Brook  he  sang  *  All's  Well'.  189s 
Tennyson  Foresters  111,  Robin,  Nay,  no  Earl  am  I.  I  am 
English  yeoman.  Marian.  Then  1  am  yeo-woman,  O  the 
clumsy  word  1 

Yeox(e,  var.  Yex  Obs. 

Yept  int.    (7  yeap.)    A  call  to  urge  on  a  horse. 
1690  Dryden  Don  Sebastian  1. 1.  (1692)  15  To  your  paces 
villain,  amble,  trot,  and  gallop  I— Quick  about  there.— Yeap. 
x86q  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Yep  1  a  word  of  command  to  horses. 
Yep,  dial.  (esp.  U.  S.)  pron.  of  Yes  ;  cf.  nope. 
1897   KiPLiKG  Capt.  Cour.  x.  222  'Like  Lorry  Tuckf' 
Harvey  put  in.     '  Yep.*    1905  [see  Yah  adv.]. 
tYepe,  «.  (sb.)  Obs.    Forms:  i  seap,  (sep), 
3  5©ap,  58ep,  5iap,  giep,  3-5  jep,  (45hepe,  aeep, 
yeepe,  6  epe),  4-5  jepe,  yepe.     See  also  Yap  a. 
[OE.  ^/ap  open,  wide,  spacious,  curved,  crooked, 
vaulted,  crafty,  astute;  repr.  OTeut.  root  gaup-, 
and  prob.  related  to  ON.  gaupn  hollow  made  by 
both  hands  held  together,  hollow  of  the  foot,  two- 
hands-ful,   etc.   (cf.  geypna  to  encompass) :    see 
GowPEN  and  Yepsen.I 
1.  Cunning,  craftj^,  sly,  wily. 

c  1000  i^LFRic  Gen.  iii.  x  Seo  nreiddre  waes  ^eappre  bonne 
ealle  J>a  o3re  nytenu.  c  xooo  Life  St.  Neot  in  Cockayne 
Shrine  (1864)  14  An  fox  J»e  is  sea[>est  ealra  deora.  a  1*25 
Ancr.  R.  280  pe  ^eape  wrastlare  nimeft  ^eme  hwat  turn  his 
fere  ne  cunne  nout,  pet  he  mid  wrastle3.  Ibid.  362  peos 
geape  children  J>et  habbc3  riche  uederes,  . .  tetereS  nore 
clooes  forto  habben  neowe. 
^.  Prudent,  wise,  sagacious,  shrewd,  astute. 
c  xooo  Sax.  Leechd.  Ill,  184  Cild  acenned  wis,  milde,  ^eap, 
j;esaeli2.  c  xaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  193  Be3  3iepe,  and  warre, 
and  wakieS.  c  i«o5  Lay.  7581  Julius  Cesar  He  wes  5ep  and 
swu3e  i«wa;r.     a  X300  Cursor  M.  5370  A  wis  man  es  J^i  sun 

I  ioseph,  In  al  egypti  es  nan  sa  yepe  [MS.  GStt.  jep].  c  x^ 
Laud  Troy  Bk.  3812  That  we  sende  oure  Messager,  Wise 

:  and  5epe.  <:i48s  Digby  Myst.  iv.  724  lohn,  your  cosyn, 
most  virtuus&  5epe, 

I     3.  Active,  nimble,  brisk,  alert ;  bold,  daring. 

;  iTxaoS  Lav.  21503  Cheorles  ful  ^epe  Mid  clubben  swiSe 
graete.     13.,  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  3983  Gij  to  aseylen  l»ai  wer 

1  jep.  13..  Sir  Beues  (A.)  88  Maseger,  be  5ep  and  snel. 
13. .  Gosp.  Nicod.  (A.)  1796  pai  lay  in  droupand  drede  And 
non  so  5hepe  a  worde  to  ^elle.  X377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B. 
XI.  17  pow  art  5onge  and  jepe  and  hast  jeres  ynowe,  Forto 

:  lyuelonge.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11265  pai  kepyn  the  cloyse 
of  this  dene  burgh,  With  5ep  men  at  l^e  yatis  ^arkit  full 
bik.    .rxsxs  Scottish  Field  ^gi  (Chetham  Misc.  U.)  And  of 

,    Yorkshire  a  yong  knight,  that  epe  was  of  deedes. 

I        B.  absol.  as  sb, 

I  aiz*s  Ancr.  R,  66  Kume3  J»e  coue  [MS.  T.  cumes  te 
^eape]  anonriht  &  reueS  hire  hire  eiren.  13..  E.  E.  Allii. 
P.  B.  796  For  aungels  hit  wern,  &  J>at  J>e  5ep  vnder-jede  J>at 


YEPHEDE. 

In  l>e  5ate  syttez,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13231  With-in  a  yere, , 
J>at  yepe  was  with  child. 

Hence  f  Tephede  [-head],  fTeple^^o  [-laik], 
tTepship  [-ship],  cunning  ;  astuteness,  sagacity, 

cxooo  i^LFRic  yosh.  \x.  i6  Eall  heora  geapscipe  wearS 
ameldod  Israbela  bearnum.  ciioo  Ormin  2523  5ho  wass, 
wiss  to  fuUe  soJ>,  AH  full . .  Off  soj?  claenle55c,  off  god  5aep- 
Ie55c._  C1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  193  pe  apostel..mune3ea  us 
to  J»rie  J>inges,  On  is  ^iepshipe,  ^at  o8er  is  wakienge,  J>e 
)>ridde  is  bede.  Ibid.  195  He  notede  fw  naddre  jiapshipe. 
c  iios  Lav.  2760  Heo  ferden  mid  ^eapscipe  &  mid  wisdome, 
a  1150  Owl  ^  Night.  683  (Jesus  MS.)  Panne  erest  cume)i  his 
yephede  Hwennehit  is  alremest  on  drede, 

t  Teply,  adv,  Obs,  [OE.  liapUce  :  see  Yepe 
a.  and  -lt  *^.'\ 

1.  Cunningly,  craftily ;  shrewdly,  sagaciously. 
0900  Kent.  Gl,  xxi,  Procaciter^  jeaplice.    cxooo  j^lfric 

Horn.  I.  80  pa  betealde  he  \sc.  HerodJ  hine  swiSe  Keaplice, 
swa  swa  he  waes  snotorwyrde.  c  1055  Byrktferth'sHandboc 
in  AngUa  VIII.  313  H15  eac  tosceada^  J>aet  staefgefes  on 
Jn'ym  wisan  jeapUce  swy$e. 

2.  Quickly,  briskly ;  promptly,  without  delay. 
13.. ^dw.  ^  Gr.   KnU  1981    Fele   J^ryuande   J>onkkez  he 

(nrat  horn  to  haue,  &  |>ay  ^elden  hym  a^yn  ^eply  ^jat  ilk. 
c  1350  Will,  PaUrne  3346  (Hel  jerne  opened  l>e  ;ates  &  5epli 
out  rides.  1395  Langl.  P,  PI.  C,  xvii.  328  Then  he  jernej? 
in-to  )>ouht  and  ^epliche  he  seche>  Pruyde.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  6o8i  For  to  ^arke  vp  the  ;ate,  he  gepely  comaund. 
c  1430  Pistillqf  Susan  118  (Cott.  MS.)  Thus  >e  Jonge  3epply 
3ede  in  here  ^erde. 

Yepsen  (ye-ps'n).  dial.  ?  Obs.  Forms :  4 
5yBpun,-on,yep8ene,yespen,  55e8pyn,yespon, 
)espe,  (?5el8pe,  jelpe),  7  yeaspen,  yaspen, 
yaspin,  yeapsond,  7-9  yeepsen,  8  yepsond, 
eapns,  espin,  8-9  yepsintle,  9  ipson.  [ME. 
^espOHy  ^spon,  yepsen^  prob. :—  unrecorded  OE. 
*lUpsen^  *liespen,  corresp.  to  MLG.  gespe,  gepse^ 
(gopsf),  LG.  gepse,  ^eps,  gopse,  gops  (G.  ^dspe). 

Various  oth^r  formations  are  found  in  LG.  dialects,  e.  g. 
gSPPiche^.  gdpske^  gSppelschty  -skei  also  early  Flem.^aj;^, 
gafis,  pu.  dial.  gaps{e^  LG.  gA^ske,  ^dppelscke,  -ske. 

AfTmity  of  sense  suggests  derivation  from  the  Teut.  stem 
gauP'  appearing  in  OHG.  *^u/ana  (in  dat.  pi.  coufandm\ 
MHG.  gou/en^  later  and  oiaL  ga-ufy  ON.  gavpn  (whence 
GowPEs).    In  the  present  state  of  the  evidence  it  is  im- 

Eo&sible  to  determine  the  relationship  of  these  forms  and  of 
ith.  aapsnis  =  as  much  as  can  be  seized  with  two  or  three 
fingers,  a  small  handful  or  armful.] 

The  two  hands  placed  together  so  as  to  form 
a  bowl-shaped  cavity ;  as  much  as  can  be  held  in 
this  ;  "  GowPEN  i. 

c  1315  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibhesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  147  Deus 
meyns  ensemble,  vodes  ou  pleyns,  Sount  apeUs  les  galeyns 
[gloss  yepsenet  v.rr,  yespone,  jespyns,  ^yspun,  goupynesj 
..Cent  galeynes  [gloss  yespen  ;  v.r.  ^yspones],  c  1440  Pal- 
iad.  on  Husb.  xii.  561  A  yespon  al  to  erounde  Of  cyner. 
c  1440  Promp,  Parv.  537/2  ^elspe,  handfulle  {K.y  H.  ^espe, 
S.  ^Ipe,  P.  5cspyn),  vola.  x6ii  Cotgr.,  lointie^./xw 
some  countries  of  England  it  is  called  a  yeaspen,  in  others 
a  goppenful  of.  ^  166a  Atwell  Faith/,  Surveyor  109  Out  of 
every  hors-footing,.  .1  could  take  up  whole  yeapsonds  [of 
wild  oats]  that  were  never  the  worse  for  the  fire.  1664 
GouLoMAN  Diet.  I.  (1669),  A  yaspin  or  handful,  vola.  1674 
Ray  S.  ^  E.  C.  IVords  80  A  Yaspen  or  YeePsen  :  in  Essex 
signifies  as  much  as  can  be  taken  up  in  both  hands  joyn'd 
together.  1703  Tkoresbv  Let,  to  Ray  (E.D.S.)  Eatns,  sb. 
'an  eapns ',  hands  full.  C1746  J,  Collier  (Tim  Bobbin) 
Vitw  Lane.  Dial.  Wks.  (1775)  59  'I'here  wou'd  not  I  ha 
com'n  for  a  Yepsintle  a  GJnneys.  1796  Peggk  DerOicisms 
(E.D.S.)  Espin,  sb.  a  handful  of  anything.  i8^a  C.  T. 
Marxin  Rec.  Interpr.  256  *  A  litUe  ipson ',  in  Somerset, 
is  a  double  handful. 

Yer,  obs.  i.  Ere,  Ibb,  Ykab  ;  obs.  graphic  var. 
Their,  There  ;  dial,  or  vulgar  f.  You,  Youb. 

-yeri  suffixy  old  variant  of  -ieb,  now  used  after 
h;  or  a  vowel,  as  bowyer^  ^^^  oneyer,  Icewyer^ 
sawyer^  stuccoyer  (s.v.  Stuccoer). 

Yerabyll,  var.  Eabablb  a.  Obs.^  ploughable. 

151^  Domesday  Inclos,  (1897)  I.  220,  viij  acars  of  yerabyll 
lond  in  Wygbarow. 
Verb,  obs.  or  dial.  f.  Hebb. 

II  Terba,  in/ull  yerba-mat^  (ya'iba  mse-t^- 

Also  yerva.  [Sp.  yerba  herb  +  mate  Mat£.]  — 
Mate  2  a,  b. 

1818  Amer.  State  Papers,  For.  Relat.  (1834)  IV.  279  The 
yerba  is  used  in  decoction,  like  the  tea  of  China.  1843 
Chem.  Gaz.  i  Mar.  23^  Verba  Mat<f,  or  Paraguay  Tea.  1855 
J.  F.  W.  Johnston  Chem.  Common  Life  vii.  I.  184  A  kind 
of  arch,  .upon  which  the  Verba  branches  are  placed.  1858 
SiMMOHDS  Diet.  Trade^  Yerva-mate.  190a  H.  Hesketh 
Prichako  Tkro^  Heart  0/ Patagonia  xii.  177  He  seemed  to 
have  no  provisions,  only  a  bag  ol yerba. 

Hence  Terbal  (yaiba'l)  [Sp.  yerbd/'],  a  grove  or 
plantation  of  yerba. 

1858  SiMMONDS  Diet.  Tradff  Verbal,  a  forest  or  wild 
grove  of  the  /lex  Paraguayensis.  the  holly  from  the  leaves 
of  which  the  Paraguay  tea  is  obtained.    1883  [see  Mat^  2  c]. 

Yerbua,  obs.  form  of  Jerboa. 

llYerCUin(y5*jk»m).  [Tamil.]  An  East  Indian 
shrub,  Calotropis  gigantea  (N.  O.  Asdeptadacea^), 
or  the  fibre  obtained  from  its  baric ;  also  the  allied 
species  C.  procera ;  both  used  medicinally, 

i8s6  [see  Mudar).  1838  Lindlrv  Flora  Med.  f  ii44>  540 
Under  the  names  of  Mador,  Mudar,  Akum,  and  Yercund, 
the  root  and  bark,  .are  used  as.  .purgatives. 

t  Yerd,  v.  Obs.  rart^^,  [f.  yerd.  Yard  sb.^  ; 
cf.  OHG.  gtrten,  kertin  to  drive  with  a  stick.] 
trans.  To  beat  with  a  rod. 

a  ias5  St,  Marh4r.  (i86a)  6  Uwil  me  yerdede  hire. 
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Yerd,  ^erd,  etc. :  see  Yard,  Yibd. 

Yerde,  var.  Erdb  v,y  to  dwell. 

c  1515  Scottish  Field  648  (Chetham  Misc.  11.)  His  ancetors 
of  long  tyme,  have  yerded  there  long. 

Yerd-hiznger.  Sc,  *  Earth-hunger ' :  {a)  vora- 
cious desire  for  land  (cf.  eard-hunger  in  Scott 
Nigel\%)\  (^)  see quot.  1835.  So Yerd-hungry a. 
See  also  Yird. 

i8a3  Scott  Let.  in  Lockhari  (1839)  VII.  155  About  the 
land,  I  have  no  doubt  your  Lordship  is  quite  right,  but  I  have 
something  of  what  is  called  thcyeard  hunger.  1815  Jamie- 
son,  Yerd-huu^er . .  1.  That  keen  desire  of  food,  which  is 
sometimes  manifested  by  persons  before  death. . .  2,  Voracious- 
ness ;  the  term  being  used  in  a  general  sense,  /bid.,  Yerd- 
hungry, . .  voraciously  hungry. 

+  xerei  v.  Obs,  Forms  :  3-4  5ere,  4  5eore ; 
^pa.t.  5erde,  5irde,  jurde.  [ME.  ^ere^  repre- 
senting an  OE.  *gerian  «  OFris.  geria,  ieria^  OS. 
gerBn^M^^,geren)y  OHG.  gerdn,  -in,  -dn  (MHG. 
geren,  gem,  be-gem,  G.  begekren)  to  desire,  re- 
lated to  OHG.,  MHG.  ^^r,  ON.  ^^rr  greedy  (cf. 
OHG.  giriy  G.^r  desire,  OHG.  girtg,  G.  gierig 
desirous,  covetous,  etc.) ;  f.  Teut.  gcr-^  whence  also 
Yern  a..  Yearn  v. 

With  Teut.^i-r-  >— Indo-eur,  p-A«^  k-ghor' :  gkr-)  to  long, 
desire,  have  pleasure,  are  proo.  allied  Skr.  kdryati  finds 
pleasure,  hdrsati  rejoices,  Zend  zara-  striving,  goal,  xa-ipf^w, 
yap^fai  to  rejoice,  x<*pi«  favour,  grace,  L.  horirif  haritdri, 
hortdrt  to  cheer,  exhort.] 

trans.  To  desire,  long  or  yearn  for ;  to  express 
a  desire  for,  request. 

ciaoK  Lav.  4790  Belin  king  him  )ette  l^^t  forward  Jrat  he 
^erde  [c  1275  ^orndel.  /bid.  5515  Heo  forjeten  here  jisles  & 
pat  griS  |>at  heo  jurden  [c  1275  ^eornden].  /bid.  11514  Al 
swal>e  king  5irde  Mauric  hit  him  jette.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
28982  J>at  es  to  be  here  ai  jerand  pat  ilk  Hue  is  ai  lastand. 
136a  Lancl.  P,  pi,  a,  I.  33  Mesure  ts  Medicine  J>auh  ^u 
muche  ^eore. 

Hence  f  Yering  vbl.  sb.,  desire,  longing ;  request. 

13. .  BeUl.  on  Scotish  Wars  xx.  (Ritson),  Al  my  yering  he 
me  tald.  And  yatid  me,  als  we  went  bi  wave,  c  1400  Cursor 
M.  27930  (Cott  Galba)  Fole  couaitise  and  fole  Bering. 

Yere,  obs.  f.  Eab,  Ere,  Heab,  Heir,  Year; 
Sc.  and  dial.  f.  YoUR. 
fYereegift,  -^Ifb.  Obs.  =  next. 

14..  (see  next).  Ci4a5  Orolog.  Sapient,  vii.  in  Anglia  X. 
386/24  In  ^is  daye  begynnel>  )>e  jeere,  and..t)ey  ^at  ben 
knytte  to-gedir  by  love  specyalle  vsen  to  3eve  eche  ol>ere 
3ecrys-5iftis.  1545  in  Shropsh.  Petr.  Doc.  (1903)  79  For  or. 
ladya  yeres  gyft. 

tYeresyeve.  Obs.  Forms:  2  5iere85iove, 
3  jherscheve,  jaresive,  3-4  ^eres-,  yerea^yve, 
-^iue,  -Jeue,  -yeve,  5  jereseffe.  [f.  yeres,  gen. 
of  Year  sb.  +  ^ive^  jeue  GrvE  sbJ^\  A  gift  cus- 
tomarily given  or  exacted  at  the  New  Year,  or  at 
the  beginning  of  a  year  of  office. 

XX94  Charter  Rich.  I  in  Rymer  Faedera  (1816)  I.^  52/2 
Concessimus,  quod  sint  quieti  de  bridtol,  &  de  childwite,  & 
de  ^ieres^ieve.  zaox  Charter  Catnbr,  in  Rot.  Chart. ^  (1837) 
83/2  Quod  omnes  burgenses  de  Cantebnige  sint  quieti  de 
jherscheve  ct  de  scothale.  xaji  in  Col,  Charter  Rolls 
(1903)  I.  130  [20  s.  which  were  paid  yearly  to  the  constable  of 
Bristoll  from  the  land  of  Mangodesfeld  by  way  of]  jaresive. 
136J  Langu  p.  pi.  a.  XI.  34  Wolde  neuer  kyng  ne  kniht  ne 
Canoun  of  Seynt  poules  ^euen  hem  to  heore  jeres-«ue  l7e 
value  of  a  grole  1  X377  /bid,  B.  in.  99  Hem  Jjat  desireth 
5tftes  or  jeres^yues  [MS.  R,  (14..)  ^erejiftes]  bi-cause  of 
here  offices,  /bid,  viii.  52  He  ^af  f>e  to  Jeres^yue  to  5eme 
wel  (ri-selue.  C1460  Promp.  Parv.  548  (Winch.),  ^ereseffe, 
encennium.  \^^%■^  Bohum  Priv.  Lond.  (ed.  3)  35  Jeresgive, 
tsa  Toll  or  Fine,  taken  by  the  King's  Officers,  on  a  Person's 
entring  into  an  Office  ;  or  rather,  a . .  Bribe,  given  to  themto 
connive  at  Extortion,  or  other  Offence  in  him  that  gives  it.) 
Yerfull,  obs.  form  of  Ireful. 
Terk  (ya-ik),  yark  (yaik),  sb.  Now  Sc,  and 
dial.  Forms :  see  the  vb.  [f.  Yerk  z;.] 
L  A  smart  blow  or  stroke,  as  of  a  whip  or  rod, 
or  of  a  heavy  body  falling  ;  a  lash ;  also,  the  sound 
of  such  a  blow;  the  crack  of  a  whip  ;  a  thud. 

XS09  Hawks  Past,  Pleas,  iv.  (Percy  Soc.)  18  And  in  her 
hande  a  strong  knotted  whippe  %  At  every  yarke  she  made 
hym  for  to  skyppe.  1565  Cooper  Thesaurus,  Crepitus pla- 
garum.  ,a  yerke,  or  girke,  X583  Golding  Calvin  on  Deut. 
xxiv.  143/2  As  soone  as  the  wicked  feele  but  one  yirke  of 
the  rod  with  Gods  hand.  X593  Churchyard  Challenge, 
Murton^s  Trag,  xcix,  No  wisdomes  lore,  nor  men  of  noble 
fame.  Can  scape  thy  scourge,  it  giues  so  sore  a  yarke.  x6aa 
Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  dAlf.  i.  35  They  gaue  mee 
the  yarke  with  the  spurre.  i68»  Flatman  Heraclitus 
Ridens  No.  56  (1713)  II.  99  Our  Province  is  to  lash  a  rout 
of  wanton  and  disloyal  People;  and  if  any  will  he  outer, 
most,  and  so  get  a  Yerk  that  makes  'em  smart,  let  them 
hereafter  learn  to  hide  themselves  in  the  Crowd,  a  X807  J. 
Skinner  Amusem,  Leis.  //ours  (1809)  47  Wi*  a  yawfu' 
yark, . .  He  derfly  dang  the  hark  Frae's  shins  that  day.  x8a6 
T.  Wilson  Pitman's  Pay  etc.  80  The  blacksmith's  hammer, 
yark  for  yark.  We  hear  ne  langer  bangin'.  x86o  Ramsay 
Remin,  (ed.  7)  Pref.  p.  xxiii,  Clinching  every  decision  with 
the  '  yerk '  ot  a  spadeful  of  earth  on  the  grave's  brink.  1871 
}.l\\\MV.SeL  Poems  ^  Songs  Bg  Itflewoure  the  houses  like 
a  lark  An  doun  on  the  fouk's  tats  fell  wi'  a  yark. 
j^g.  i68a  Flatman  //eraclitus  Ridens  No.  82  (1713)  1 1. 249 
More  out  of  dread  of  a  Yerk  from  Heraclitus,  than  of  all  the 
Penalties  in  the  Statute- Book.  X689  AnsTU.  Desertion 
Disc,  in  sith  Coll.  Papers  rel.  Pres.  Juncture  of  Affairs  5 
To  call  the  Breach  of  the  Original  Contract  pretended,  and 
a  Popular  Flourish,  is  a  yerk  of  Malitious  Reflection. 
•\\>.  fig.  An  impulse,  eager  desire.  Obs.rare"'^, 
XS77  Hellowes  Gueuara^s  Chron.  308  Ciucius  did  much 
dchght  to  goe  on  hunting,  &  had  a  fine  yeark  to  kill  the 
Bore  &  other  uenerie  in  the  mountaines. 


YEBK. 

2.  The  act  of  lashing  out  with  the  heels,  as  a 
horse ;  a  kick ;  a  sudden  or  abrupt  movement, 
a  jerk,  twitch. 

X581  A.  Hall  /Had  vi.  120  The  horse,  That.  .With  many 
frisks  and  yerks  behinde,  his  head  doth  cast  aloft.  1618  M. 
Baret  //ippon.  I.  9  Ihere  is  no  foale .  .but  will  both  leap,. . 
turne  loftily,  fetch  such  yarks  behind,  that  it  is  very  delight- 
full  to  behold.  x6»3  Markham  Cheap  //usb.  (ed.  3)  i.  ii.  26 
With  your  rod  giue  him  a  good  ierke  vnder  the  belly .  .when 
you  please  to  giue  the  ierke,  he  will  then  giue  the  yerke. 
1679  Shadwell  True  lYidotu  iv.  56  Let's  fight  here ;  I  would 
have  my  Mistress  see  how  I  put  in  my  Pass,  and  what  a  yerk 
I  give  it.  x7j6  Swift  Gulliver  iv.  xii.  191  Twenty  thousand 
of  them.. battering  the  Warriors  Faces  into  Mummy,  by 
terrible  Yerks  from  their  hinder  Hoofs.  x8aa  Hocc /"ww 
0/ Man  III.  357  He. .attacked  the  couple  with  his  heels, 
prostrate  as  they  were,  yerk  for  yerk,  indiscriminately. 
b,  A  jerking  or  twitching  sensation.  ?  Obs. 

x8o6  J.  Beresford  Miseries  //um.  Life  ix.  (ed.  3)  195  The 
yerk,  or  throe,  in  the  throat,  that  follows  your  last  bumper 
of  port.  X83X  Examiner  290/1  The  yerk  of  the  third  bottle 
of  hot  nastiness  [sc,  port). 

Yerk  (ys-ik),  yark  (yaJk),  v.  Now  Sc,  and 
dial.  Forms  :  5-7  yarke,  5-9  yerk,  6-7  yerke, 
yeark(e,  6-9  yark,  yirk,  9(6^.  S,)  yawk.  [ME. 
yerk  (15th  cent.),  appearing  first  as  a  technical  term 
of  bootmaking.  Of  obscure  origin,  but  prob.  in 
part  phonetically  symbolic ;  cf.  the  largely  synony- 
mous Jerk  J  firk,  ] 

1.  To  draw  stitches  tight,  to  twitch,  as  a  shoe- 
maker in  sewing  {trans,  with  the  leather,  etc.  as 
obj.,  or  intr.^ ;  also,  to  bind  tightly  with  cords. 

c  1430  York  Mem.  Bk,  (Surtees)  I.  154  Pro  sutura  xij 
parium  sotularium  yerkyd  ad  manum,  iiijd.  x6oo  Dekker 
Shoomakers  HoL  (1610)  D  3,  Eyre.  Yarke  and  seame,  yark 
and  seame.  Firke,  For  yarking  &  seaming  let  me  alone 
&  I  come  toot.  X630  Tincker  0/  Turvey  27  His  Wife 
sitting  by  him  when  hee  was  yerking  of  his  shooes.  x8os 
Scott  Last  Minstr.  (1894)  Note  xTviii,  '  Sutor  Watt,  ye 
cannot  sew  your  boots  j  the  heels  m/,and  the  seams  rive.' — 
'  If  I  cannot  sew,*  retorted  Tinlinn,  discharging  a  shaft, 
which  nailed  the  captain's  thigh  to  his  saddle,— 'If  I  cannot 
sew,  I  can  yerk.'  1813  Hogg  Queen's  Wake  1.  ui.  Ixiv,  And 
they  yerkit  his  limbis  with  twine.  x8x8  Scott  //rt.  Midi. 
Hi,  His  hands  and  feet  are  yerked  as  tight  as  cords  can  be 
drawn.  x8aa  Hogg  Perils  of  Man  II.  vii.  269  Eight  horses, 
,  .every  one  with  its  head  yerked  to  the  tail  of  the  one  before 
him.    xftis  [see  >*r^/«^  below], 

2.  trans.  To  strike  smartly,  esp.  with  a  rod  or 
whip ;  to  beat,  flog,  lash  ;  to  drive  with  a  whip. 

c  xszo  Skelton  Magnyf.  484  A  carter.. That  with  his 
whyp  his  mares  was  wonteto  yarke.  xssoCoverdale.S'//V. 
Perle  vi.  54  Like  as  the  carter  or  foore  man  yerketh  his  horsse 
with  the  whyp.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vi.  vii.  44  That  same  foole 
. .  Was  Scorne,  who  hauing  in  hishand  a  whip,  Her  therewith 
yirks.  X604  Shaks.  0th,  t.  ii.  5  Nine,  or  ten  times  I  had 
thought  t'haue  yerk'd  him  here  vnder  the  Ribbes.  163X  J. 
Done  Polydoron  (1650)  211  When  I  observe  a  cruell  Carter 
yerke  and  slash  but  a  poore  over-toyld  lade.  1703  Mrs. 
Centlivre  Love's  Contriv.  iv.  i,  45  I  '11  yerk  the  sullen  Devil 
out  of  you.  a  ijy^  Fergusson  Leith  Races  Poems  (1845)  34 
Their  skins  are  gaily  yarkit  And  peel'd  thir  days.  18*5 
Brockett  iV.  C.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Aw'l  yark  yah,  yah  dirty  bas- 
tard yah.  1S33  BlacJlcw.  Mag.  XXXIV.  550  We  should  yerk 
the  yokel  of  aVankee  with  the  knout. 

b.  To  smack  or  crack  (a  whip) ;  also  intr.  of 
the  whip,  to  crack. 

a  1566  R.  Edwards  Damon  St  Pithias  (1571)  F  ij  b,  When 
ich  was  a  lusty  fellow,  and  could  yarke  a  whip  trimly.  1603 
Florio  Montaigne  i.  xxii.  (1632)  48  He  would . .  make  a  whip 
to  yarke  and  lash,  as  cunningly  as  any  Carter  in  France. 
x6o6  G.  W[oodcocke)  /list,  /vstine  11.  9  Euery  man  drew 
forth  his  whip,  and  began  to  yerke  the  same. 

c.  intr.  To  strike,  deal  blows. 

181^  G.  Beattie  John  O'Arnha  (1826)  30  He  swat  and 
yarkit  wi'  his  hammer. 

3.  fig.  To  beat,  lash,  flagellate  (as  with  sharp 
words  or  treatment)  ;  hence,  to  stir  up,  excite. 

1593  G.  Harvey  Pierce's  Super,  10  Arrius  will  shake  the 
Church  :  Macchiauell  will  yerke  the  Commonwealth.  1607 
Middleton  Fam.  Love  111.  (1608)  E  2^  If  it  hit,  and  that 
I  yearke  my  familist  out  of  the  Spirit.  1639  J.  Taylor 
(Water  P.)  Part  Summers  Trtiv.  C  5,  I  with  my  Pen  doe 

meane  to  yerke  and  ferke  ye.     17B6  Burns  To  %  S iv. 

My  fancy  yerket  up  sublime  Wi'  hasty  summon.  1707  T. 
Poole  in  Mrs.  H.  Sandford  T.  P.  <S-  Friends  (1888)  I.  221 
The  weight  of  government,  which  our  ministry  has  causetdj 
to  touch  and  yark  every  individual  where  he  never  felt  it 
before.  18x9  Keats  OtAo  in.  ii,  Aye,  Satan  1  does  that  yerk 
ye  ?  x8j5  Jamieson,  To  Yerk,  Yark,  figuratively  applied  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  when  they  beat  powerfully  on  any  object. 
1874  Outrah  Annuity  vi.  In  vain  he  yerked  his  souple  head, 
To  find  an  ambiguity. 

b.  intr.  To  gird  or  carp  at. 

x6sx  Bp.  Mountagu  Diatribx  392  Almost  in  euery  Para- 
graph, either  he  yerketh  at  his  neighbours  credit,  or  com- 
mendeth  his  owne  chickens.  x8a6  J.  Wilson  Nodes  Ambr. 
Wks.  1855  I.  114  Onything's  mair  preferable  than  yerk 
yerkin  at  every  thing  said  by  a  wiser  man  than  yoursel. 

4.  trans.  To  pull,  push,  or  throw  with  a  sudden 
movement ;  to  jerk. 

X568  J.  Fen  tr.  Osorius*  Confut.  //addon  i.  7  b.  When  you 
are  pricked  and  yearked  foorth  with  the  goades  of  your 
owne  madnes.  157S  Gascoigne  Flowers  Wks.  1907  I.  65 
He  that  yerks  old  angells  out  apace.  X604  T.  M.  Black 
Bk.  D  3  b,  But  when  I  yerkt  them  [sc.  dice]  forth,  away  they 
ranne  like  Irish  Lackeys.  1644  Manwayring  Sea^mans 
Diet.  83  When  a  great  sea  comes  to  yerk  up  the  ship.  1780 
HuTTON  Tour  to  Caves  (ed.  2)  Gloss.,  Yark,  to  push  or 
strike.  x8a5  J.  Neal  Bro.  Jonathan  III.  236  A  gray 
beaver,  .yerked  a  little  on  one  side.  1836  [Hooton]  Bil- 
berry Thurland  I.  xiv.  258  He.. seized  the  parson  by  the 
chin  and  ears  and  yerked  him  upwards  several  times.  1840 
Halibubton  Cloeknt,  Ser.  in.  xiii,  I'd  larn  him  how.. to 
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YERKER. 

«.«rk  the  reins  with  boih  hands.  1861  Stamf.mi  Merc. 
^cU  H^  saw  him  knocking  and  yarking  the  horse  about 
»7f«P*-'"5r^„,  gg     janiieson's  Sc.  Did,  s.v.,  He 

eSkitTo  th"  ye»  -r  a  bang.  ,904  P-ndee  Adv,  2  Dec.  7 
If  ahv  oerson  went  and  asked  a  civil  question  he  might  get 
a  tSsom'  >-arked  *  at  his  head. 

b.  To  Utter  spasmodically,  *jerk  out^  (words); 
to  start,  strike  up  (a  song,  etc.).     ^     „    ^ 

1604  MiDDLETON  Fr.  Hubburds  T.  C3,  He  began  to 
soeake  to  ihe  richest  of  our  number,  euer  and  anon,  yerking 
oSutbewcBtl  Fines.  1719  Ramsay  To  ArbtickU  14  Yerking 
those  words  out  which  lye  nearest.  1815  O.  Bkattie  Jokn 
O^Amha  (1826)  57  A'  the  devils  in  a  ring  Yarkit  up  the 
Highland  fling.  i89>  Lumsden  SJieep-liead  ^  Trotters  287 
Verk  us  aff  a  sang  belyve. 

+  c.  To  '  get  up '  or  compose  rapidly  or  hastily, 
to*  dash  off*.  Obs. 

iSg»  Nashk  Strange  Nemes  E4b,  In  a  night  &  a  day 
would  he  haue  yarkt  vp  a  Pamphlet  as  well  as  in  seauen 
yeare.  i6»  Bp.  Mountago  Dtatribae  88  You  are  able  to 
shape  your  aduersary  an  answere,  and  yerke  vp  a  booke  in 
a  night. 

5.  To  move  (some  part  of  the  body)  with  a  jerk  or 
twitch  ;  esp.  to  lash  out  with  (the  legs),  as  a  horse. 

IS99  Shaks.  Hen,  K,  iv.  vii.  83 [Wounded  steeds]  with  wilde 
rage  Yerke  out  their  armed  heeles  at  their  dead  masters. 
1607  Markham  Caz^eL  11.  (1617)  171  You  shall  obserue  that 
when  he  yarketh,  he  yark  out  his  hinder  feete  euen  and  close 
tegether.  i6»3  —  Cheap  Husb.  (ed.  3)  i.  ii.  17  When  a  horse 
yerkethout  his  nose.  1651  Loves  0/ Hero  ^  Leander  (1653) 
16  Leander  now  turns  on  his  back.  He  yerks  out  legs  and  lets 
arme  slack.  17*6  Diet.  Rusticum  (ed.  ^)  s.v.  Capriole,  The 
Goat'leap,  when  a  horse  at  the  full  height  of  his  Leap, 
yerks  or  strikes  out  his  hind  legs.  1825  Scott  Betrothed 
xiii,  Mahound  yerked  out  his  hoofs,  x8a8  Craven  Gloss. 
S.V.,  T'horse  yarkd  out  baath  his  hinder  fit. 
b.  intr,  Tolashorstrike(JK/withtheheels,tokick. 

1565  tsee  yerking  below].  1573-80  Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  150 
The  sooner  that  poore  beast  is  strucke  the  sooner  doth  he 
yerke.  1579-80  North  Plutarch  (1595)  7^9  The  horse.. 
would  let  no  man  get  vp  on  his  backe, ..but  would  yerke 
out  at  them.  1581  J.  Bell  Haddon^s  Anszu.  Osor.  158b, 
He  [sc.  the  horse],  .chaufeth  &  champeth  vpon  the  bridle, 
commetb  a  loft,  yorketh  out  with  his  heeles  behinde.  i6n 
CoTGR.  S.V.  s'Agrouper^  He  would  yearke  out  behind.  1694 
MoTTEUx  Rabelais  v.  viiL  36  He  fell  a  Trotting,  and  Win- 
sing,  and  Yerking. 

trans/.  162s  Fletcher  Sea-Voy.  1. 1,  How  she  [sc.  a  ship] 
kicks  and  yerks. 

6.  tn/r.  To  spring  or  rise  suddenly :  esp.  of 
animals. 

i6xs  Drayton  Pofy-olh.  vi.  54  So  doth  the  Salmon  vaul ; 
And  if  at  first  he  faile,  his  second  summersaut  Hee  instantlie 
assaies,  and  from  his  nimble  ring  Still  yarking  [etc].  1828 
Craven  Gloss.^  Yarky  to  rise  hastily.  '  He  yarks  up  i'  th' 
snert  of  a  cat  (=  instantly].  189a  Mem.  Dean  Hole  xvi. 
(1893)  193  It  [sc.  a  snipe]  yarked  up,  and  screeted,  and  I 
nipped  round,  and  blazed.  1893  Stevenson  Catriona  xv, 
\Ve  saw  the  wee  flag  yirk  up  to  the  maist-heid. 

b.  fig.  To  engage  eagerly  in  some  proceeding, 
to  *  pitch  into'* , 

1737  Ramsay  Sc.  Prov.  (1750)  103  Thoughts  are  free,  the* 
I  mayna  sae  mickle  I  can  yerk  at  the  thinking.  1807  J. 
Stagg  Poerns  52  Some  teymes  i*th  winter  neeghts,  when 
dark  We'd  into  th'  Ladies  Di'rys  yark.  i8ga  Lumsden  SheeP- 
kead^  Trotters  i8r  We  hae  a  lang  tramjj  to  yerk  till  in  the 
morning.    Ibid.  257  Now  Dominie,  yerk  in. 

Hence  Yerking,  yarking  vbl.  sh.  and  ///.  a,  (in 
various  senses:  see  above  and  quots.). 

1565  Cooper  Thesaurus^  Excussores  eqni^  flingyng  and 
yerkyng  horses.  1587  Fleming  in  Holinshed  Chron.  III.  819 
The  fox . .  not  able  to  beare  the  yerking  of  his  \sc.  the  lion's] 
taile,  or  a  pelt  of  his  paw.  1589  —  Virg.  Georg.  in.  348  Seest 
thou  not  that  neither  bit  and  bridle . .  Nor  cruell  yerkings, . . 
do  stop  or  stay  Horsses  from  mares.  1593  G.  Harvey /*/Vr«'j 
Super.  II  And  what  comparable  to  this  spowte  of  yarking 
eloquence?  1598  Marstom  ^c<?.  Villanie  Proem,,  Quake 
guzzell  dogs,..Skud  from  the  lashes  of  my  yerking  rime. 
1605  Play  Stucley  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  {1878)  I.  254 
We  11  spur  your  lennet.  .Until  with  yarking  she  do  break 
her  girths.  1624  Gee  Foot  out  o/Snare  App.  114  A  song  of 
the  same  smart-yerking  tune.  1639  T.  db  Gkey  Conipl. 
Horsem.  2  The  horse.. never  gave  over  flinging,  yarking, 
plunging,  and  bownding.  ^  1W9  T.  Plunket  Char,  Gd. 
Comtn.  47  Are  all  the  yerking  MuSes  fallen  asleep?  1787 
W.  Taylor  Sc.  Poems  177  Mornin  clocks  an'yarkin  ham- 
mers Reviv'd  us  by  their  tunefu'  yammers.  1835  Jamieson, 
Yerkin,  the  seam  by  which  the  hinder  part  of  the  upper 
leather  of  a  shoe  is  joined  to  the  forepart,  Berwicks.,  Dumfr. 
1893  Lumsden  Sheep-head fy  Trotters  286  Hootsman.. pro- 
posed that  Rob  Clarly.  .should,  .give  us  some  of  his  reels 
..for  the  yerking  off  of  which  Rob. .is. .a  famous  hand. 

Yerk,  obs.  form  of  Iek. 

YeTker.  [f-  Yerk  v,  +  -er  i.]  a.  One  who 
yerks ;  a  Icicker ;  a  flogger.  b,  *  A  sudden  and 
very  severe  blow'  (Jam.  1825). 

1664  GouLDMAN  Diet.  I.  (1669),  A  yerker  out,  stemax, 
1678  Littleton  Eng.-Lat.  Dict.y  A  yerker  or  whipster, 
Plagosus  OrbiMus. 

Yerl,  yerle,  obs.  or  Sc.  ff.  Earl. 

Yerle,  -ly,  obs.  ff.  Early,  Yearly. 

Yerm,  variant  of  Yarm  v. 

t  Tern,  a,  Obs,  Forms :  I  s©om,  3  5eom, 
3-5  5ern,  (4  5arn,  yerin),  4-5  jerne,  yerne, 
15  yame,  yherne,  6  yome,  yearne,  (9  dmi.jern). 
[OE,  ^eom  =  OS.  gem,  OKG.gem,  kern  (MHO. 
gem^  G.  -gern),  ON.  gjarn,  Goth,  -galrns  (in 
seinagaims  ^^^^  falhugaims  covetous),  also  OS. 
'gemi  (MLG.  geme),  OHG.  *gerni,  kemi  (MHG. 
-gerne) ;  f.  Tent  ger- :  see  Yerk  v.  and  cf.  Yearn  vJ] 

1.  Eager,  earnestly  or  keenly  desirous ;  also, 
greedy,  covetous. 
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C893  /Elfhbd  Oros.  m.  viii.  12 J  For  )>aem  \>e  a:i,\>et  )>ara 
folca  was  ]>xs  sefeohtes  jeom.  071  Blictl.  Ham.  43  Ne 
sceal  he  eac  beon  to  georn  deacfra  manna  feos,  a  xooo 
Guthlac  1051  Ic  com  siJTes  fus . .  edleanan  ?;eoni.  awxt 
Moral  Ode  256  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  17S  pa  l>e  weren  swa  lese 
|>ct  me  horn  nc  mihte  ileuen  Med-ierne  domes  men  &  wrong- 
wise  reuen.  13..  Cursor  M.  14638  (Gott.)  pat  je  war  sauf 
jarn  haue  i  bene,  c  1415  Wvntoun  Cron.  vi.  x.  852  To  fecht 
wi^  him  l)ai  wer  full  Jarne  [v.r.  yhernej.  [1905  Engl.  Dial. 
Diet.  S.V.  Yearn,  In  phr.  to  be  jern  on  a  thing,  to  be  bent 
on  it.    Shr.,  Mtg.  I'm  jern  on  this  or  that.) 

b.  Earnestly  occupied  or  engaged,  busy  {about 
something). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8205  (Cott.)  O  J)aa  wandes  grett  lose  \m 
made,  pe  king  abute  (jam  was  ful  gem  {v.rr.  jernCe].  c  1450 
Mirk's  Festial  147  per  was  a  tonne  of  bras,  .into  (>e  wheche 
tonne  he  was  put  and  closyd  t'eryn,  and  fure  made  vndyr 
bote,  and  so  t>ei  weren  jerne  about  for  );at  Seynt  Ion 
schuld  haue  ben  brent  l>eryn. 

2.  Swift,  rapid ;  brisk,  lively  ;  nimble,  active. 

13..  Cursor  M.  23588  (Edinb.)  Sun  and  mon,  and  water 
and  stern)J»at  rinnes  now  wit  ras  sa  yerin.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Millet's  T.  71  But  of  hir  song,  it  was  as  loude  and  yerne 
As  any  swalwe  sittynge  on  a  heme,  c  1515  Scottish  Field  571 
(Chetham  Misc.  II.)  Yorkshippe  [jiV]  hke  yorne  [».r.  (Percy 
MS.)  yeame]  men,  egerly  they  foughten  I 

t  Tern,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  i  seieman,  geyrnan, 
Nth,  selorna,  3-4  jume,  jime,  4-5  jerne, 
yerne.  Pa.  t.  a.  {str.)  1  seam,  (sam,  geharn), 
Siam,  //.  seurnon,  se-uurnun,  siurnun,  3-4 
50m,  4  yorn,  ^orne,  yorne,  yourne,  ^arn, 
yarn,  5  yame,  yurne  ;  0.  {wk.)  i  //.  seeemdon, 
4  yemed.  Pa.pple.  i  geumen  (see  Yearn  v."^ 
etym.);  4  yearned.  [OE.  leiernan,  lexman: 
see  Y-  prefix  3  c  and  Rdn  v.  For  the  specific 
sense  '  to  curdle '  see  Yearn  c^] 

1.  intr.  =  Run  w.  i,  4,  5. 

C900  tr.  Bulla's  Hist.  v.  vi.  (1890)  400  pa  geaerndon  hio 
.sume  Srage,  &  eft  hwurfon.  c  900  W.«rferth  tr.  Gregorj/'s 
Dial.  xii.  (1900)  88,  &  t>a  him  gangendum  in  )?am  we^e  him 
ongen  geurnon  \v.r.  urnon]  [jer  asrendracan.  c  J300  K.  Horn 
749  (Laud  108),  To  boure  he  gan  jerne.  13. .  K.  Alis.  565 
(Laud  MS.),  Of  wilde  beestes  com  a  grete  pray,  ^erned 
i?orou3out  ^>e  contray.  Ibid.  2699  Forthe  [he]  is  wit?  J>at 
yearned  \rime  forbarnd;  v.r.  yroune,  rime  brenne],  13.. 
E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  881  Bot  J?at  ^  5onge  men,  so  5epe,  Jornen 
(jer-oute.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  in.  213  (MS.  R.)  Em- 
peroures . .  J>ur3  5iftes  ban  3oumen  to  jernen  [v.r.  renne]  and 
to  ride,  a  1400  Octouian  561  The  maryners.. yorne  awey, 
with  good  wylle,  Well  hastyly.  Ibid.  965  Vpon  a  stede  he 
gan  yerne  With  sper  and  scheld.  c  1400  .S7.  jter.  1^  Tokens 
45  pe  deuelen  wiUen  come  ^ernend  &  speten  fire  &  blast. 
c  143s  Engl.  Cong.  Ircl.  74  He  saw  a  mych  flote  of  wylde 
swyne  yernynge  vp-on  hugh  &  moryce.  Ibid.  82  He  yame 
to  snellych  for  to  socur  hym. 

b.  =  Run  v.  9. 

cross  Byrhtferth's  Handboc  in  Anglia.  VIII.  298  pes 
circul  ys  todaeled  ontwelf,  &  seo  sunne  geyrn3  ^as  twelf 
fetu  binnan  ,xil.  monSum.  Ibid  320  Salurnus  ys  se  yte- 
mesta  he  5eyrn3  his  ryne  binnan  (jrittigum  wintrum.  1340 
Ayenh.  84  Stedeuest  and  lestinde  ase  t>e  zonne,  |7et  alneway 
yern)?  and  ne  is  neure  wery.    Ibid.  141  \?^^ yerning  below]. 

2.  =  Run  v.  20. 

1340  Ayenb.  27  Vor  hit  behouej?  l^et  zuich  wyn  yerne  by  ]>e 
teppe,  ase  ^er  is  ine  \)^  tonne.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI,  B.  xix. 
376  (MS.  B)  Water.  .Egerlich  5ernynge  out  of  mennes  eyen. 
J387  Tbevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  1. 105  pe  streem  of  Egipte  jjat 
5erne|7  westward  in  to  (>e  grete  see,  a  1400  R.  Gloucester  s 
Chron.  (Rolls)  8671  (MS.  Q  pe  blod  5orn  to  grounde. 

3.  fig.  =  Run  v.  27,  29,  31. 

C900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  IV.  xxviii[i].  (1890)366  pa  georn  Saer 
sona  upp  genihtsumlic  yr3  &  waestm.  C900  W.«rferth  tr. 
Gregory's  Dial.  xxi.  (1900)  147  Swa  hwst  swa  J>e  on  mod 
^eurne  [orig.  quidquid  aninto  occurrit],  X3..  Gaw.  ^ 
Gr.  Knt.  529  penne  al  rypez  &  rotez  t>at  ros  vpon  fyrst,  & 
Jjus  jirnez  l7e  3ere  in  3isterdayez  mony.  1377  Langl.  P,  PI. 
B.  XI.  59,  I  for5at  5outhe  and  Jam  [v.rr.  yarne,  jerne ;  1393 
5orn(e,  5arn]  in-to  elde.  1393  Ibid.  C.  xix.  165  Enuye  and 
vuel  will  5orn  in  J>e  lewes. 

Hence  f  Yerning  vbl.  sb.,  running,  course ;  ///.  a. , 
running  ;  also  f  Yerner,  a  runner. 

1340  Ayenb.  141  pe  sterre  t>etbattesatume,..l>et  asemoche 
yern^  in  onelepi  daye  mid  be  firmament ..  ase  he  de^)  ine 
t?rittt  yer  ine  his  o^ene  sercle  and  ine  his  03ene  yeminge. 
Ibid.  255  pe  melle  wyt?oute  scluse  |jet  alne-way  went  be  pe 
yernynge  of  l>e  wetere.  1387  Trf.visa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  13 
panne  pe  province  was  swit>e  destourbed  by  rennynge  of 
{MS.  V  gurnyng  and]  reses  of  straungers.  a  1400  PrcUer  ^ 
Compl.  Ploughman  (1531)  F  ij,  Thou  ne  madest  none  suche 
shepherdes  ne  kepers  of  thy  schepe,  that  weren  yemers 
aboute  countreys.  a  1400  R.  Gloucester's  Chron.  (Rolls)  8288 
(MS.  C)  pe  3urnende  water  was  of  hor  blod  al  red.  c  1425 
Engl.  Conq.  Irel.  94  Bytwene  twe  perylle : — on  on  halue,  |?e 
wode-yernynge  watyr  so  grysly ;  on  other  halue,  hys  fomen. 

yern(e,  obs.  ff.  Earn  zi.i,  Iron,  Yarn,  Yearn. 
Yern-bliter,  var.  Earn-bleater,  snipe. 

*7S5  R'  Forbes  Jml.  from  London  in  Ajax  his  Sp.  35 
Afore  the  levrick  or  yern-bliter  began  to  sing. 

1 7erne,  adv.  Obs.  Forms :  1  seome,  syme, 
2-4  Jeome,  2-5  jorne,  2-6  Jerne,  3  {Onn.) 
Jerrne,  4  5ern,  5iern(e,  4-5  yerne,  5urne,  ^arne, 
4-6  yern.  Jam,  5  jyrne,  yorne,  yume,  yarn, 
6  yame.  [OE.  georne  =  OFris.  geme,  jerne 
(Fris.  Jeam),  OS.  gemo  (MDu.  gheme,  geerne, 
Du.  gaarne),  OHG.  gemo  (MHG.  geme,  G.gern), 
ON.  gjarna  (Sw.  gerna,  gdriia,  Da.  geme) ;  adv. 
of  OE.  georn,  etc. :  see  Yern  a.] 

1.  Eagerly,  earnestly,  diligently,  zealously, 
heartily. 

Beowulf  2294  Hordweard  sohte  georne  sefter  grunde. 
a  liaa  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1083  pa  wreccan  mun.- 


YERT. 

cas..gyrnc  cleopedon  to  Code  bis  miltse  biddende.  c  1x75 
Lamb.  Horn.  11  Muchel  is  us  penne  neod. Jerne  bidden 
ure  milciende  drihten  pet  [etc.].  a  IMO  Moral  Ode  49 
pider  je  sculen  jorne  dra3en.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  3 
Men..wisten  gerne  after  ure  lauerd  ihesu  cristes  tocume. 
a  1J50  Priru.  Mlfred  loi  in  O.  E.  Misc.  (1872)  108  pe  nion 
\k  on  his  youhjie  yeorne  leornef?  wit  and  wisdom.  CI190 
St.  Brandan  94  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  222,  &  bede  jurne  oure 
louerdes  grace  >ulke  veyage  to  do.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2789 
(Cott.)  5ern  [Fair/,  jorne]  on  t^aim  he  cried  merci !  X375 
Barbour  Bruce  lii.  547  The  king  then  at  thaim  speryt  3arne, 
How  thai. .had  fame,  c  1400  St.  Alexius  (Laud  ^63)  35 
Bol>e  be  day,  &  be  nyght,  ^erne  ^ei  J^onked  our  dright,  & 
Seinte  Marie,  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6719  Thanne  may  he  go 
abegging  yerne  Til  he  somme  maner  crafte  kan  lerne.  c  1420 
Chron.  Vilod.  727  Seynt  Dunstone  hey3ede  hym  fulle  faste 
And  5yrne  to  god  for  hym  he  bedde.  c  1425  Engl.  Conq. 
Ircl.  92  He..besoght  ful  yorne  t>at  he  most  allyaunce  haue 
to  har  kynrede.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  I.  447  Myrge  hit 
yurne  Tyl  euery  part  vntyl  on  body  tume.  XSX3  Douglas 
Aineis  iv.  vii.  83  The  blak  swarm  our  the  feiTdis_  walkis 
Jam,  Tursand  throw  the  gers  thar  pray  to  hiddiilis  dern. 
Jbid.  VI.  vii.  44  The  hiddilhs  held  thai  and  the  roddis  darn, 
A  myrtre  wod  about  thaim  lowkit  Jam. 

b.  Willingly,  gladly,  'fain';  occas.  wilfully. 

c  888  iELFRED  Boeth.  vii.  §  2  ponne  scealt  \n  gcome  gc8o- 
lian  gehwaet  ]>aes  J>e  to  heora  ^nungum..belimpet.  cxaoo 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  g  5if  J*"  ^ierne  waxest  on  godnesse,.. 
after  i?ing  l>e  3e  beo  biheue.  13..  Gaw,  ft  Gr.  Knt.  1526 
5e,  pat  ar  so  cortays  &  coynt  of  your  betes,  Oghe  to  a  jonke 
^ynk  aern  to  schewe,  &  teche  sum  tokenez  of  trweluf  craftes. 
1414  Brampton  Penit.  Ps.  (Percy  Soc.)  12  And  I  trespase 
a3ens  the  jerne.  0x508  Dunbar  7"«a  Mariit  WemCH  129 
He  trowis  that  5oung  folk  1  Jemc  Jeild. 

c.  Thoroughly,  well. 

c  xooo  iELFRlc  Gen.  xxxix.  3  He  wiste  ful  georne  baet  cod 
hine  lufode.  l«..  Moral  Ode  346  (Egerton  MS.)  pat  bu8 
Sa  J>e  heom  sculdeS  5eorne,  wid  elche  un.^eawe.  a  laas 
Leg.  Kath.  1588  Hire  luste  swi8e  Jeorne  speoken  mit  te 
meiden.  «X240  Ureisun  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  199  pu  hit  wost 
ful  jeorne  |iet  Jie  deouel  hate3  me. 

2.  a.  Quiclcly,  swiftly,  rapidly,  fast,  briskly,  at 
a  great  rate. 

a  xoa3  Wulfstan  Horn.  u.  (1883)  j8  Hit  to  Sam  dome  nu 
georne  nealaecS.  13 . .  Caw,  4  Gr.  Knt.  498  A  jere  jemes 
ful  jerne,  &  jeldez  neuer  lyke.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pard.  T.  70 
Myne  handes  and  my  tonge  goon  so  yerne  That  it  is  ioye  to 
se  my  bisynesse.  X393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xxlii.  159  Sleuthe 
wax  wonder  Jerne  and  sone  was  of  age.  c  X430  Freemasonry 
174  The  mayster  may  his  prentes  so  enforme,That  hys  hure 
may  crese  ful  jurne.  CX440  Promp.  Parv.  536/2  5ame, 
hastyly  {P.  Jarne  or  fast),  festinanter.  X443-9  Paston  Lett. 
Suppl.  (1901)  12  There  be  lyted  and  knokkyd  on  the  gate, 
and  we  foiwyd  as  yam  as  we  myth.  X493  Dives  ff  Pauper 
(W.  de  W.  1496)  IX.  viii.  358/1  Bere  he  bis  sayle  neuer  soo 
hyghe,  &  go  he  neuer  soo  yerne.  c  XS30  Crt.  of  Lave  X299 
There  nis  no  swallow  swift,  .ne  half  so  yern  can  fly. 

b.  Quickly,  without  delay,  immediately,  directly, 
soon.     Also  as yertie  (see  As  A.  5  c). 

c  X320  Sir  Tristr.  3065  Hennes  jem  \)0\x  fle  Out  of  sijt 
mine,  c  13S0  Will.  Palerne  1252  5eld  >>e  to  me  jeply  or  seme 
J70U  scbalt  deie.  c  X374  Chauceb  Troylus  ill.  376  Achilles 
with  his  spere  Myn  herte  cleue,  ..yf  I  late  or  yerne  Wolde 
it  by-wreye.  c  X384  —  H.  Fame  11.  402  Wyth  that  he  spack 
to  me  so  yerne  And  seyde.  CJ440  Jacob's  Well  12  5if  5= 
be  gylty,  be  sory  in  herte, . .  and  jerne,  wyth  full  sorwe  of 
herte,  beeth  schreuyn.  c  X470  Harding  Chron.  cix.  vi,  And 
then  the  kyng  made  hym  byshop  as  yeme  Of  Winchester. 

t  Ternly,  adv.  Obs,  Forms :  i  geomlice, 
2-3  5eornliche,3  jeorneliohe.jemliche.jierne- 
liohe,  Jomliohe,  4  5ernely;  coiiip.  3  Jerenluker, 

?eorneluker,  4  jemloker  ;  sup.  2  jeomlucost. 
OE.  leornlice  =  OHG.  gernlihho  =  ON.  giam- 
liga :  see  Yern  a.  and  -lt  2.]   =  prec  i. 

c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  O  38  Obitixe,  f  eornlice.  (-900 
tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  IV.  iii.  (1890)  268  He.  .geomlice  in  his  gebedc 
hleo3rade.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  ii.  8  Para's  &  axia3 
geomlice  be  l>am  cilde.  eii7S  Lamb.  Horn,  xoo  pe  feorje 
un)7eu  is  J>et  )7e  riche  mon..bihude  his  feh,  and  jeornliche 
halde  hit.  c  xioo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  121  Men  bien  swo  wi8er. 
fulle  |)at,  swo  he  Jerenluker  clepeS  hem  to  him,  swo  hie 
wiSere  turneS  froward  him.  a  1225  Ancr.  R,  100  HercneS 
nu  jeorneliche,  mine  leoue  sustren.  ^1275  Lay.  15593  K*'*  • 
Jornliche  luste  Of  t>es  vncoujie  tale.  0x375  Joseph  Arim. 
593  Nas  l^er  3ong  mon  ne  old  ^t  3ernloker  wroujte.  a  X400 
Kelig.  Pieces  Jr.  Thornton  MS.  (1914)  55  Damsele  Dis. 
crecyone . .  sail . .  jemely  luke  Jjat  all  go  wele. 

tTerr,  sb.  Obs.  In  3  Jeor,  aur,  4-5  Jarre, 
[f.  next.]     A  loud  or  harsh  cry,  yell,  howl. 

a  xaas  Ancr.  A".  306  Mid  tisse  schulen  («  uorlorene  worpen 
a  swuch  jeor  [MS.  T.  5ur,  MS.  C.  Jei]  Jet  heouene  &  eorSe 
muwen  beo3e  grisliche  agrisen.  a  xaas  Juliana  (Bodl. 
MS.)  51  [He]  bigon  swa  te  juren  Irat  monie  weren  awundret 
hwet  tet  jur  were,  a  X400-50  Wars  Alex.  5042  So  did  his 
princes.. With  Jedire  joskingis  &  jetre  jett  out  to  grete. 

tTerr,  »■  Obs,  Forms:  1  syrran,  3  yeorre, 
Jure  {pa.  t.pl.  jurren),  4-5  Jere.  [OE.  *gierran, 
gyrratt  str.  vb.,  f.  echoic  stem  gar- :  cf.  Garre, 
Yar(r,  etc.]  intr.  To  make  a  harsh  noise,  creak, 
roar,  rattle  ;  to  cry  out  loudly,  yell,  howl. 

a  xooo  Andreas  374  Strengas  gurron.  oxioo  in  Napier 
0.  E.  Glosses  (1900)  194/13  Garrio,  ic  [sc.  a  file]  gyrre. 
c  laos  Lav.  28358  ^urren  pa  stanes  ftliil  pan  blod-stremes. 
a  laas  Leg.  Kath.  2041  per  me  mahte  iheren  pe  hea3ene 
hundes  jellen  &  jeien  &  juren.  0x325  Juliana  (Royal  AIS.) 
50  Monie  weren  awundret  hwet  te  juring  mahte  beon. 
i:ia75  Sinners  Beware  325  in  O.  E.  Misc.  83  He  yeorrep 
&  beo  gredejj,  pe  feondes  heom  forp  ledep.  0x400-50 
Wars  Alex.  4745  Vmquile  he  noys  as  a  nowte  as  a  nox  quen 
he  lawes,  5armand  &  jerand  a  joten  him  semed. 

Yersel,  Sc.  form  of  Yourself. 

Yerst,  Yerstendai,  obs.  ff.  Erst,  Yesterday. 

t  Tert.  Obs.  rare,  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  com 
bines  the  symbolic  elements,  initially  oiyerk,  finally 


TES. 


45 


TESTER, 


o^blurt^  flirty  spirt,  squirt.']  =  Yerkj3.  I.  Teirt- 
point,  name  of  some  game  (cf.  blow-point  s.v. 
Blow-  3). 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xxxi.  (1555)  Tij,  At  euery  yerte 
she  made  godfrey  to  skyppe.  1659  Lady  Alimony  n.  v, 
AH  his  games., Are  yert-point,  ninepins,  job-nut,  or  span- 
counter. 

Yerth,  obs.  form  of  Earth. 

Yerva :  see  Herba,  Yebba. 

Tes,  J^A  dial.  Also  8  yesse,  9  yis,  yesh. 
[Variant  of  Easse,  prob.  the  same  word  as  Ees, 
OE.  xs  food,  bait]     The  earthworm. 

1787  Gbose  Prov.  G/oss.f  Vesse,  an  earth-worm,  particu- 
larly those  called  dew- worms.  W.  c  1820  Qiteketi's  Sayings 
(1S8S)  33  Yeshes.  .are  large  worms  which  they  make  use  of 
as  baits.. to  catch  eels.  1825  Jennikcs  Obs. Dial.  W.  Eng.y 
Yes.     1863  Barnes  Dorset  Gloss.^  Vis. 

Tes  (yes),  adv.  (j^,2)  Forms :  a.  i  sese,  3-4 
^es,  4-5  ^eis,  (5  yhee,  Jeysse,  yesse,  9  dial,  ees), 
5-  yes.  &.  I  3i8e,  2-4  ^ise,  (4  yijs),  4-5  ^his, 
3ys,  4-6  2is,  4-6  (9  diai.^  yis,  (5  yhis,  yys,  5is8e, 
6  yisae,  0-7  is,  9  dial.  iss).  7.  1  syse,  3  ^use,  4 
5hus,  yus,  4-5  Jus,  (5  jeus).  [An  affirmative  word 
confined  to  English  :  OE.  ghcy  gise^  zysCy  the  forms 
of  which  point  to  early  WS.  *^ese  :—  *g^asT, 
prob.  i.  gia  Yka  +  Jf  3  sing.  pres.  subj.  of  beon  to 
be ;  a  similar  formation  is  seen  in  nese  (Northumb. 
nsRse,  nsesi),  prob.  f.  fi£  Ne  adv.  +  sf  (as  above). 

The  acceptance  of  this  derivation  necessitates  the  assump* 
tion  that  ^^se  was  orig.  applicable  as  an  answer  to  a  par- 
ticular class  of  question,  which  is  intrinsically  not  improbable. 
The  suggested  derivation  from  *gia  swd  '  yea,  so '  is  phono- 
logicatly  inade<iuate. 

The  pronunciation  (^),  sttll  widespread  in  dialects,  was 
formerly  current  in  polite  speech  and  is  recorded  as  such  in 
Walker  s  Pronouncing  Did.] 

A  word  used  to  express  an  affirmative  reply  to 
a  question,  statement,  command,  etc. 

1,  In  answer  to  a  question  not  involving  a  nega- 
tive ;  standing  for  the  affirmative  sentence  corre- 
sponding to  the  interrogative  one  constituting  the 
question  :  =  *  It  is  so.'  Phr.  To  say  yes :  to  assent, 
comply ;  spec,  to  accept  a  proposal  of  marriage. 

Formerly  usually  mOre  emphatic  than  yea  or  ayx  in  later 
use  taking  the  place  of  these  as  the  ordinary  affirmative 
particle :  cf.  3  below. 

ciooo  iELpRic  Horn,  I.  14  Hwi !  wolde  God  swa  lytles 
fringes  him  forwyrnan..?  Ji?ysei  hu  mihte  Adam  tocnawan 
[etc],  cxmoo  Vices  ^  Virtues  31  Hwat  seist  t>u,  DaujS? 
Haf>t  J»u  ant^e  sikernesse  berof  ?. ,' Jise,'  [be]  sei3,  '  we  bie3 
all  siker  of  godes  behate.*  1375  Barbour  Bruce  iv,  470 
(MS.  E.)  The  kyng..sperit..Giffony  man  couth  tell  tithand 
Of  any  strange  man  in  that  land.  '  Jhis  \v.r.  jai] ',  said  a 
voman, '  schir,  pwrfay,  Of  strange  men  I  can  50W  say  '.  1387 
TnKvtsA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  141  panne  J>e  kyng  com,  and  >e 
pope  axede  of  hym  ^if  he  badde  i-holde  his  oth. . .  pe  kyng . . 
seide  '  ?is  al  at  ^»e  fulle '.  Ibid.  VIII,  313  Of  J»is  erle-.is 
ofte  greet  stryf..,  whe>er  he  schalde  be  acounted  for  (w.r. 
among]  seyntes  oJ>er  none.  Some  seyn  5is. .  .Ot>er  seicn  l>e 
contrarie.  f  1440  Promp.  Pat^.^y^U  5ys,  iiOy  eciam,  1509 
Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xxxiv.  ix,  Haue  you  hym  sene  in  any 
time  before?  Yes  yes  quod  she.  J583  Hollvband  Campo 
di  Fior  227  Hast  thou  found  thy  Tusculans  questions?  Is, 
so  evill  ^voured  that  I  knew  them  not.  X603SHAKS.  Meas. 
for  M.  iL  iii.  25  Duk.  Loue  you  the  man  that  wrong'd  you  ? 
lul.  Yes,  as  I  loue  the  woman  that  wrong'd  him.  1634  Mil- 
ton Comns  584, 2.  Bro. . ,  Is  this  the  confidence  You  gave  me 
Brother  ?  Eld  Bro.  Yes,  and  keep  it  still.  1747  H,  Wal- 
POLE  Let.  to  Mann  28  July,  Bergen. op -zoom  still  holds  out, 
and  is  the  first  place  that  has  not  said  yes,  the  moment  the 
French  asked  it  the  question.  xSoS  Scott  Alarm,  i.  Introd. 
45  Will  spring  return,.. And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn 
spray?  Yes,  prattlers,  yes;  the  daisy's  flower  Again  shall 
paint  your  summer  bower.  x866  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  Lizzie 
Lorton  xvi,  *  Is  it  a  nice  clean  place?'  asked  Aunt  Harriet. 
.  .*  Yis  1  yis  I  clean  eneugh  ! '  said  Isaac.  1883  D.  C.  Murray 
Hearts  xiv.  (1885)  in  She'd  never  say  '  Yes  '  to  a  man  she 
didn't  care  for.  X917  G.  W.  E.  Russell  Pol.  ^  Pers.  iv.  x. 
364  Is  it  wise  to  be  prepared  for  this  evil?  Until  the  dream 
•fa  universal.,  disarmament  Is  realized,  surely  yes. 
b.    Yes  and  No  :  a  round  game  (see  quots.). 

1843  Dickens  Ckr.  Carol  iii,  It  was  a  Game  called  Yes 
and  No,  where  Scrooge's  nephew  had  to  think  of  something, 
and  the  rest  must  find  out  what;  he  only  answering  to  their 
questions  yes  or  no,  as  the  case  was.  1854  Round  Games 
(cd.  2)  III  Yes  and  No.  This  game., was  formerly  called 
Animal.,  Vegetable,  O'td  Mineral.  A  player  was  sent  out 
of  the  room,  and  a  word  (or  rather  thing)  thought  of.  The 
player  was  called  in,  and  proceeded  to  ask  certain  members 
of  the  company  to  which  of  the  three  kingdoms — auimaly 
vegttabUt  or  mineral -iha  object  in  question  belonged... 
He  then  proceeded  to  ask  other  questions,  to  which  the 
players  were  only  compelled  to  answer  '  Yes  '  or  '  No  '. 

2.  a.  In  answer  to  a  question  involving  a  negative. 
Formerly  regularly  used  thus  (and  as  in  b)  in  distinction 

from^'^a  (see  Yek  1) ;  the  distinction  became  obsolete  soon 
after  1600,  and  since  then^«  has  been  the  ordinary  affirma- 
tive particle  in  reply  to  any  question  positive  or  negative, 
and  yet  has  become  archaic.  The  distinction  was  still 
observed  in  the  Bible  of  1611,  in  which  yes  occurs  four 
times  (alt  in  N.  T.),  always  after  a  negative  question  or 
statement ;  the  Revisers  of  1881,  apparently  in  ignorance  of 
the  usage,  have  altered  it  in  all  these  instances  \o  yea. 

c888  y^LFRED  Boeth.  xvi.  §4  Wcnst  3u  baet  se  godcunda 
anweald  ne  mihte  afyrran  ^ne  anweald  pam  unrihtwisan 
Itasere,..xif  he  wolde?  ^i^ise,  la,  ^ese;  ic  wat  \>«X  he  mihte, 
Xif  he  wolde.  Ibid,  xxxiv.  §  6  0a  cwa3  he :  Ne  sasde  ic  |>e 
mt  b«et  sio  ;^csael3  good  wsere  ?  Xyse,  cwae^  ic,  ^e  \>\x  ^set 
saeaest  l«ct  hio  \>xi  hehste  good  waere.  ciooo  Ags.Gosp. 
Matt.  xvii.  25  Eower  lareow,  ne  ;^ylt  he  eafol  ?  pa  cwaefl 
he:  J^yse,  he  de3.  a  iitj  Aticr.  R.  392  Ne  mahtc  he  mid 
lesse  gref  habben  arcd  us  ?     5e  siker  {MS.  T.  5use  I  wis, 


MS.  C.  5es  I  wis],  a  1^00  Cursor  M.  5208  (Cott.)  *How 
sua,  es  par  na  no|»er  king?"  'Yus  [G^tt.  ^es],  bet  he  dus 
nakins  thing.'  c  1315  Shoreham  Poems  vii.  499  Nys  Jjys 
god  la5e?  5^5,  y-wys,  god  la^e  hys.  13..  Cursor  M.  2761 
(Gott.)  *  Ne  sal  J>ai  all  t>ar*fore  Hue  ? '  '  Yis,'  said  vr  lauerd. 
X37S  Barbour  Bruce  ix.  84  Trow  5e  nocht  than  that  thai 
Sail  vencust  in  thair  hertis  be  ?  Jhus,  sail  thai,  c  1400  Pilgr. 
Soivle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xx.  66  Myn  hertes  greef,  mote  I  not 
wepe?  O  yis.  ^1450  Merlin  iii.  54  '  Haue  ye  no  mynde  of 
the  sarazins..?*  And  thei  seide,  'Yesse,  full  wele.'  CX450 
Cffv.^'Myst.  XXX.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  296  Thynk  je  not  he  is  worthy 
to  dey  ?  Et  clamabant  omnes.  '  5ys  f  5ys  I  5ys  I  alle  we  seye 
he  is  worthy  to  dey,  ^  1  ^a  I  ^a  t  *  1533  More  Debell.  Salem 
Wks.  997/1  Wold  not  the  ludges  trow  you  geue  them  y» 
hearing;  yes  yes  I  dout  not.  1545  Jove  Exp.  Dan.  iii.  38  b, 
Did  we  not  cast  thre  men  bownde  into  the  fyer?  which 
answerd,  yisse  trwly  oh  kynge.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  11.  i. 
128  Val.  What  meanesyour  Ladiship?  Doe  you  not  like  it? 
Sil.  Yes,  yes.  163J  Lithgow  Trav,  vi.  255  Was  not  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty,  .able  also,  to  drowne  their,  .plaines 
with  water?  Yes  and  doubtlesse  yes.  1646  Vaughan  Jtw. 
Sat.  X.  485  But  thy  spruce  boy  must  touch  no  other  face 
Then  a  Patrician  ?  Is  of  any  race  So  they  be  rich.  _  1779 
Johnson  in  Boswcll  (1904)  II.  308  B.  '  Is  not  the  Giant's 
Causeway  worth  seeing?' — y.  'Worth  seeing,  yes;  but  not 
worth  going  to  see.'  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  in.  xvi,  '  You 
never  can  have  walked,  my  dear?'  'Yes,  I  have.*  1880 
'  Mark  Twain  '  Tramp  Abr.  xxvii,  *I  like  to  be  always 
making  acquaintances,  don't  you  ?'  *  Lord,  yes  1 ' 

b.  In  contradiction  01  or  opposition  to  a  nega- 
tive statement  expressed  or  implied,  or  a  negative 
command  or  request 

Now  usually  accompanied  by  a  short  asseverative  phrase 
echoing  the  preceding  statement;  e.  g.  in  quot.  161 1,  mod. 
colloq.  usage  would  require  K«,  it  was. 

cizos  Lav.^  J7208  pa  andswarede  t>e  king :  Mjerlin  Jju 
saeist  saellic  |>ing  pe  nauere  nan  iboren  mon  Ne  maie  heom 
bringgen  t>enne..  .Hu  mihte  ich  heom  J^enne  Heom  bringen 
bconnc?_  pa  andswerede  Mserlin  pan  kinge.,5use,  guse 
lauerd  king.  13..  Cursor  M,  1249  (GOtt)  'Sun, 'he  Mid, 
*  J>e  bus  ga  To  paradis  J>at  I  cam  fra...'  '5a,  sir,  wist  1 
quel>irward.'.  .'5eis,' he  said,  'isal  |>e  tell  and  say,  Hu^at 
J>u  sal  ta  H  right  way.'  c  1350  Will.  Paleme  1567  '  5e,  wist 
y  t>at,*  seide  wiltiam  *  witterly  to  speke,  Of  alle  harmes  were 
ich  hoi.' . , '  5is,  be  marie,*  seide  meliors  '  misdrede  50W  neuer.' 
c  1375  Cursor  M.  5066  (Fairf)  We  ar  nojt  of  a  kithe  saide 
he,  5us  Jjat  salle  I  shew  to  |>e.  <:i4oo  Rom.  Rose  4659 
Knowest  hym  ought  ?  Lamaunt.  Yhe,  dame,  parde.  Rai. 
soun.  Nay,  nay.  Lamaunt.  Yhis,  I.  c  14*0  [see  Yea  4]. 
c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  2^2  Then . ,  J>e  le we . .  sayde  hit  was  not 
soo.  '  ?eus '  quod  J>e  cristyn  man.  2470-85  Malory  A  rthur 
I.  xx.  66  How  sholdest  thou  knowe  it,  for  thow  arte  not  so 
old  of  yeres  to  knowe  my  fader,  yes  sayd  Merlyn  I  knowe 
it  better  than  ye  or  ony  man  lyuynge.  1552  Lvndesav 
Monarche  5952  We  neuer  saw  thyne  excellence  Subdewit  to 
sic  Indigence,  ^i^  sail  he  \sc.  Christ]  say,  ..  Quhen  euer 
je  did  ressaue  the  pure.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  11.  ii.  49 
/sab.  Must  he  needs  die?  Ang.  Maiden,  no  remedie.  Isao. 
Yes:  I  doe  thinke  that  you  might  pardon  him.  x6xi  — 
Cytnb.  I.  iv.  52  Post. . .  My  Quarrell  was  not  altogether  slight, 
French.  Faith  yes,  to  be  put  to  the  arbiterment  of  Swords. 
X779  Johnson  in  Boswell  (1904)  II.  304  Boswell.  '  You  did 
not  know  what  you  were  undertaking.'  Johnson, '  Yes,  Sir, 
I  knew  very  well  what  I  was  undertaking.'  1865  Dickens 
Mut.  Fr,  II.  XV,  '  But  it's  not  in  the  way,  Charley.*  '  Yes,  it 
is,'  said  the  boy,  petulantly.  x88o  '  Mark  Twain  '  Tramp 
^i5n  xxvii,  'I  do  not  know  be  ever  preached  there,*  *0h, 
yes,  he  did.' 

3.  a.  Expressing  assent  to  a  command,  request, 
proposal,  or  summons. 

^1300  Cursor  M.  ^341  'Lauedi*,  he  said,  *com  to  J>i 
mete.*  'Yus*.  sco  said.  Ibid.  ^363  'pat  childs  nam  yee 
will  me  scau.  '  Yijs ',  he  said,  '  i  sal  |4  ken  To  knau  him 
a*mang  oJ>er  men.'  c  i3«o  Sir  Tristr.  436  He  bede  hem 
pens  mo..5if  l>ai  wald  wit>  him  go...'?is'  J>ai  sworen  )>o. 
c  1369  Chaucer  Dethe  Blaunche  753,  \  telle  hyt  the  vp  a 
condicion  That  thou  shall  hooly  ..  Doo  thyn  entent  to 
herkene  hitte.  Yis  syr,  c  1415  Cast.  Persev.  440  in  Macro 
Plays  90  Now  go  we  forth . ,  &  here  J?ee  manly  euere  a-mong 
. ,  Humanum  genus.  Jys,  &  ellys  haue  t»ou  my  necke.  1470- 
85  Malory  Arthur  11.  xv,  93  Hast  thow  slayn  my  broder, 
thow  shalt  dye  therfor  or  thou  departe,  wel  said  balen  do  it 
your  self,  yis  sayde  kyng  pellam,  ther  shall  no  man  haue 
ado  with  the,  but  my  self  1718  De  Foe  Street  Robb.  Con. 
sid.zs  Prithee  call  htm.  Child,  said  he,  to  me,.. Yes,  Sir, 
said  I.  1837  Dickens  Pick^v.  iv,  '  Joe  I'  '  Yes^  sir.*  1859 
Ruskin  Two  Paths  \\\.  %  82  Nay,  but  you  will  take  Christian 
ornament — purest  mediseval  Christian— thirteenth  century  I 
Yes :  and  do  you  suppose  you  will  find  the  Christian  less 
human?  1898  G.  B.  Shaw  Mrs.  Warren's  Prof.  1,  The 
Clergyman  [calling].  Frank  1    Frank. . .  Yes,  gov'nor. 

b.  Expressing  assent  to  a  statement  or  impli- 
cation. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  3079  'Be  his  kni^tis  as  kene  as  me 
J>is  comes  shewis,  All  |>e  werd  war  to  waike  bis  wrothe  to 
with-stand.'..Sis,  he  ledis  hot  a  lite;  lord,  with  joure  lefe 
, .  Hot  mare  fersere  in  feld  fell  neuire  of  modire.*  1633 
Marhion  Fine  Comp.  iv.  vi,  Spr,  I  heare  she  is  runne 
mad.  Aur.  Is.  1713  C.  Walker  Mem,  Sally  Salisb.  26 
She  would  bring  out  a  Word  something  like  Abdication,  in 
this  manner,  Yes,  yes,  Abdillication  was  of  great  use  to  you, 
&c.  173a  Pope  Ep.  Cobham  i  Yes,  you  despise  the  man  to 
books  confin'd,  Who  from  his  study  rails  at  human  kind. 
x8x8  Shelley  Rosal.  <5-  Helen  77  Henry.  This  is  not  the 
way.  Mamma ;  it  leads  behind  those  trees  that  grow  Close 
to  the  little  river.  Helen.  Yes :  I  know :  I  was  bewildered. 
1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xiv,  '  They  must  have  been  very  nice 
men,  both  of  *em.*..*Yes,  they  were,  ..  very  nice  men 
indeed  1'  1898  'Merriman*  Roden's  Corner  vii.  74  The 
exquisite  sense  of  humour  had  also  slightly  evaporated. 
People  said,  *  Oh  yes,  very  funny,'  than  which  nothing  is 
more  fatal  to  humour.  Ibid.  viii.  82  *  But  we  were  talking 
of  Mr.  Cornish.'  'Yes',  answered  Dorothy. ,.' Yes;  but  I 
must  not  talk  any  longer  or  I  shall  be  late.' 

C.  Expressing  concessive  assent  (sometimes  sar- 
castically), and  introducing  an  objection :  often 
repeated  in  sign  of  impatience. 

X596  Shaks.  Merch.  V,  i.  iii.  34  /tfw...May  I  speake  with 


Antbonio?  Bass.  If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  vs.  Tew.  Yes, 
to  smell  porke,  1851  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  TomU  C.  xxii, 
'  Miss  Ophelia  has  taught  Topsy  to  read',  continued  Eva. 
'  Yes,  and  you  see  how  much  good  it  does.'  1865  '  L. 
Carroll'  A lice^s  Adv.  in  Wonderland \ii,  *lt  was  the  best 
butter.' ..' Yes,  but  some  crumbs  must  have  got  in  as  well.' 
1880 '  Mark  Twain  '  Tramp  Abr.  xxv,  One  morning  I  said : — 
'There  is  an  American  party.*  Harris  said,— 'Yes,  but 
name  the  State.' 

d.  (Usually  interrogative.)  Expressing  pro- 
visional assent,  with  desire  for  further  information 
or  statement ;  hence  as  an  inquiry  addressed  to  a 
person  waiting  in  silence  (  =  *what  is  it?**  what 
do  you  want?');  also  as  a  mere  expression  of 
interest  (  «  *  indeed  ? '  '  is  it  so?'). 

184a  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  iv,  If  you  are  an  Englishman, 
he  expects  that  that  railroad  is  pretty  much  like  an  English 
railroad.  If  you  say  *  No  ',  he  says  'Yes  ? '  (interrogatively) 
and  asks  in  what  respect  they  differ.  You  enumerate  the 
heads  of  difference  one  by  one,  and  he  says  'Yes?'  (still 
interrogatively)  to  each.  xBsQ  O.  W.  Holmes  A  ut.  Breakf.-t. 
i,  My  landlady's  daughter... Tender-eyed  blonde.  Long 
ringlets... Says 'Yes?'  when  you  tell  her  anything.  Ibid.. 
'I  was  only  giving  some  hints  on  the  fine  arts.  'Yes?' 
X898  Punch  16  Apr.  173/1  After  a  few  moments  I  was  joined 
by  a  gentleman. ..  *  Yes? '  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  interrogation, 

4.  Used  to  emphasize  or  strengthen  the  speaker's 
own  preceding  statement :    «=  Yea  3. 

In  first  quot.  perh.  used  as  an  ordinary  intensive  adverb: 
=  Yea  2. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  ir.  ii.  108  Surely  I  thinke  you  haue 
charmes,  la:  yes  in  truth.  1613  —  Hen.  VHI,  i.  ii.  176,  I 
say,  take  heed ;  Yes,  heartily  beseech  you,  1766  Goldsm. 
Vicar  W,  xxii,  'Ah,  Madam',  cried  her  mother, '  this  is  but 
a  poor  place  you  are  come  to  after  so  much  finery.., Yes, 
Miss  Livy,  your  poor  father  and  I  have  suffered  very  much 
of  late.'  x8io  Crabbe  Borough  xxii.  12  His  father]s  love  he 
scorn'd,,.But  being  drunk,  wept  sorely  when  he  died.  Yes  ! 
then  he  wept.  xSa?  Scott  Highl.  Widow  iv,  '  The  race  of 
Dermid,  whose  chifdren  murdered — yes',  she  added,  with  a 
wild  shriek,  '  murdered  your  mother's  fathers.'  x866  Mere- 
dith Vittoria  iv,  'He  rendered  payment  for  it',  said 
Agostino.  '  He  perished ;  yes  1  as  we  shake  dust  to  the 
winds.'  1888  'J.  S.  Winter'  Bootless  Childr.  ii.  He  was 
living  a  month  ago,  and  drunk  enough  to  knock  me  down. 
Yes,  me,  .me  with  a  babe  of  a  month  old. 

t6.  In  construction  after  a  verb  of  thinking, 
etc.,  standing  for  a  clause  expressing  affirmation 
or  assent :   =  Yea  i  e.  Obs. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Hugh  ix,  24  Then  Huon.  .demandyd 
yf  he  myght  ryde  or  not,  *  brother  *  quod  Gerarde '  I  th>  nke 
yes.*  X634  Caine  Necess.  Separ.  v.  218  His  wordes  import 
positively  no^  but  we  are  sure  yes.  X843  Carlyle  Past  <5- 
Pr,  in.  XV,  Thou  shalt  not  disobey  them.  It  were  better  for 
the*  not.  Better  a  hundred  deaths  than  yes. 

^  0  yes  (formula  introducing  a  crier*s  announce- 
ment) :  see  Otez, 

B.  as  sb,  (PI.  yes* Sy  yeses,)  An  utterance  of  the 
word  'yes' ;  an  affirmative  reply,  or  expression  of 
assent :  often  opposed  to  no. 

[c  897  jElfred  Gregory^  Past.  C.  xUi.  308  Wene  ge  Sset 
as^Ser  sie  mid  me  ge  gise  je  nese?]  X7X1  Steele  Sped. 
No.  266  f  4  Her  innocent  forsoothsj  yes's,  and't  please  you's 
.  .moved  the  good  old  Lady  to.  .hire  her  for  her  own  Maid. 
*775.  Sheridan  in  Sheridaniana  (1826)  62  No  pearly  teeth 
rejoice  my  view,  Unless  a  *  yes '  displays  their  hue.  1805 
Southey  Madoc  i.  xvii.  29  Madoc  smiling  on  the  Maid,. 


lightly  gave  the  yes.  1818  Keats  Endym,  iv,  898  Striving 
their  ghastly  malady  to  cheer,  By  thinking  it  a  thing  of  yes 
and  no,  That  housewives  talk  of.    1840  Thackeray  Shahby 


Genteel  Story  v.  Dear  yeses  and  noes,  how  beautiful  you  are 
when  gently  whispered  by  pretty  lips  I  1855  Tennyson 
Maud  I.  xvii,  9  Roses  are  her  cheeks,  And  a  rose  her  mouth 
When  the  happy  Yes  Falters  from  her  Ups.  1866  Meredith 
Vittoria  li,  *  Said  yes  I'  he  remarked.  '  He  might  say  no, 
for  a  diversion.  He  has  yeses  enough  in  his  pay  to  earn  a 
Cardinal's  hat.'  x879'L.  Hoffkahn' Drawing.r.  A musem. 
ii.  41  The  'Twenty  Questions ',.. He  is  limited  to  twenty 
questions,  which,  with  one  exception,  must  he  of  such  a 
character  as  to  be  answered  by  a  simple  '  Yes '  or  '  No '. 

Hence  Yes  v.  inlr.j  to  say  '  yes ' ;  to  assent :  opp. 
to  No  V.  (see  after  No  adv.^  and  sb.). 

i8ao  BlacMv,  Mag.  VIII.  271  Thy  hat  low  dangling  from 
thy  better  hand,  Ves-ing  and  .A'i'-ing  to  the  great  man's 
will.  1891  J,  K.  Stephen  Quo  Musa  Tendis?  56,  I  don't 
know  what  we  talked  about ;  I  smiled  ;  the  same  old  smile : 
I  *  yes'd  '  and  *  no'd '  and  '  really'd  ',  till  I  thought  he  must 
discover  That  1  was  listening  to  the  band. 

Yes,  obs.  pi.  of  Eye  ;  obs.  f.  Ice. 

Ye'se  —ye  shall x  see  Shall  A.  5, 

Yesk ;  see  Yex. 

Yesse,  obs.  f.  Yes  sb.  and  adv. 

llYesso.  Obs,    [S^.yeso  Gypsum.]  =  Gesso. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  let.  xiv.  (153 
149  Ye  made  my  figure  with  fete  of  straw,  my  legges  of 
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ambre, . .  the  heed  of  yesso.     X619  PasgmCs  Palin.  Ixix,  With 
Yesso  they  him  purge,  with  Lime  they  choake  him. 

b.  Applied  to  a  kind  of  plaster  which  is  trodden 
with  grapes  in  the  making  of  wine  in  Spain. 

187S  Jml.  Chem.  Soc.  952. 

Yest,  slang  abbreviation  of  Yesterday. 

X725  Neiv  Cant.  Diet.,  Vest,  a  Diminutive  of  Yesterday. 

Yest,  etc.,  obs.  f.  Yeast,  etc. 

Yeste,  obs.  graphic  variant  of  ieste,  Gest  j//,1 

X3. .  Octavian  279  (MS.  Ff.  ii.  38,  If.  84)  In  yeste  as  we 
rede.  X3.,  Sir  Beues  3693  (ibid.  If.  121  b)  New  begynnyth 
a  yeste  ageyn  Of  King  Quore  &  Armyn. 

Yesteneuen,  var.  Yestebnbven  Obs, 
Yester  (ycstai),  a.^  adv.,  sb.     [The  first  ele- 
ment oi yesterday^  yestereve^  etc.,  used  as  a  separate 
word.     Cf.  next.] 


yBSTEH. 
A.  «*■  Of  or  belonging  to  yesterday,  poet. 


i<77  HoLiNSHED  C*rcm.,  Descr.  Scot  k.  "/i  We  haue 
au-lTDlenlv  of  fohe,..that  although  Minions..of  them  be 
Mken  on  the  one  day,  yet  on  the  next  their  losse  wil  so  be 
ioDDlied  with  new  store,  that  nothing  shal  be  missing  by 
n^oa  of  the  yesterfang.  1690  Drvden  Don  Sebititiim  v.  i. 
fiAas)  D  I  b,  To  love  an  Enemy, .  .whom  yester  Sun  beheld, 
MiS  ring  her  Charms.  I7»s  Pope  Odyss.  iv.  881  When  the 
Elimm'ring  ray  Of  yester  dawn  disclos'd  the  tender  day. 
iMT  Clover  Leoiudas\a.  31  Opposition  more  tremendous 
suTl  And  ruinous,  than  yester  sun  beheld.  1848  Lvtton 
A*.  Arthur  XI.  cxiiv,  Thro'  paths  his  yester  steps  had  fail'd 
to  find.  1889  Unwersal  Rev.  Nov.  427  There  all  day  long 
my  y«ter  journey  was. 
f  B.  adv.  Yesterday.  Obs. 

1647  in  Essex  Rev.  (190S)  XVII.  134  Sir  thomas  farfax 
y^ester  dined  at  the  Tower.    1653  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden) 
II.  6  The  other  took  his  advertisement  so  ill  that  they  were 
like  to  have  fallen  by  the  ears  yester.     1790  Grose  Frffv. 
Gloss,  (ed.  2)  Suppl.,  All  the  day  yester. 
+  C.  sb.  Yesterday.     Also  trans/.  Obs. 
a  1701  Sedlev  Virg.  Past.  vi.  Wks.  1778  I.  307  With  fumes 
of  yester's  wine  the  god  was  dozM.    1837  Whittock,  etc. 
Bk.  Trades  (1842)  390  {Printer),  Ornamental  printmg— the 
last  thing  of  yester  s  date. 
Tester-,  in  comb,  or  as  prefix  =  immediately 
preceding  ihe  present,  last,  in  Ybstebeve,  etc., 
after  Ykstbrdat,  Ybsternioht  ;  e.  g.  yester-after- 
noon,  -age,  -noon,  -7veek.    See  also  Yester-tkab, 

i8o<  Coleridge  Let.  to  D.  Stuart  li t^ng.,  I. .have found 
myself  so  unusually  better  ever  since  I  leaped  on  land 
"yester-afternoon.  1870  Swinburne  Ess.  ^  Stud.  (1875)  97 
A  poet  of  the  first  order.. puts  the  life-blood  of  an  equal 
interest  into  Hebrew  forms  or  Greek,  mediaeval  or  modern, 
yesterday  or  'yesterage.  1855  Hvde  Clarke  Ok/., *y ester- 
noon.  X87J  M.  Collins  in  Frances  Collins  Af.  C,  Lett,  etc., 
(1877)  I.  106,  I  saw  some  swallows  yesternoon  at  the  par- 
sonage. 1830  Mrs.  Browning  Rom.  Page  xii.  The  lady 
Abbess  dead  before  it.  And  the  chanting  nuns  whom  *yester- 
week  Her  voice  did  charge  and  bless. 
Yesterday  (ye'stsjdei,  -di),  adv.,  sb.,  and  a. 
Forms :  a.  i  seostran-,  Systran-,  sioster-,  gestor 
daes,  3-6  Jister-  (3  yhistre-,  4  Jester-,  5istir(e-, 
jystir-,  jystyre-,  Jhister-,  yhister-,  Jhystir-, 
juster-,  s  Jistur-,  Jystyr-,  Jyster-,  Justir-,  6 
jei8ter-,yi8ter-,-ir-,9rf!a/.yis8er-), 4- yesterday. 
&.  I  syrstan-,  sierstandees,  3  Jersten-,  Jurster-, 
jursten-,  Jorsten-,  Jorstneu-,  4  jursday,  5 
jtirston-,  yerstenday ;  4  Jistai,  -ay,  8  ye(r)stei. 
(Also  1-6  occas.  as  two  words.)  [OE.  geostran, 
fyslran  dxg,  Lindisf.  Gosp.  giosief  doeg,  Rushw. 
Gosp.  gestor  dxge,  also  with  metathesis  (WS.)  gier- 
stan,  gyrstan  dxg.  The  only  known  parallel  to  this 
collocation  is  Goth,  gistradagis  avpiov,  to-morrow  ; 
in  OEX,  the  simple  giestron  is  found  only  once,  but 
in  the  other  languages  the  simple  word  is  regularly 
used  alone  in  the  sense  of  'yesterday':  OFris. 
*iester,  *iers(J)ne  (NFris.,  WFris.  jisfer,  EFris. 
jursen,  jersten),  MLG.  gisteren,  -ern{e,  (LG. 
gistern,  giister{n),  MDu.  ghisferen,  ghisier  (Dn. 
gisteren,  also  (kig  van  gister),  OHG.  gestaron, 
gesHe)ren  (MHG.  gestem,  gester,  G.  gestern).  The 
word  has  the  form  (with  and  without  inflexional  -«) 
of  a  comparative  *ghistr-,  ghjestr-  (cf.  L.  hester-nus 
of  yesterday)  of  an  Indo-eur.  *ghjes  represented 
outside  Teutonic  by  Skr.  hyis,  Gr.  x*",  Alb.  dje, 
L.  heri  yesterday  (ON.  /  gkr  yesterday,  to- 
morrow, shows  a  variant  with  long  vowel). 

The  twofold  meaning  exhibited  in  the  above  forms  and  in 
OHG.  egestern  day  before  yesterday,  day  after  to-morrow, 
indicates  that  the  original  application  of  the  word  was^  to 
a  day  preceding  or  following  the  present.^  The  following 
apparent  example  of  the  English  word  with  the  meaning 
*  to-morrow '  is  isolated : — 

IS33  More  Afol.  201, 1  geue  them  all  playn  peremptory 
warnynge  now,  that  they  dreue  yt  of  no  lenger.  For  yf 
they  tarye  tyll  yesterday..!  purpose  to  purchace  suche  a 
proteccyon  ior  them  [etc.].] 

A.  adv.  L  On  the  day  immediately  preceding 
the  present  day.  Also,  in  reported  speech,  on  the 
day  last  past,  the  day  before. 
+  Ere  yesterday :  the  day  before  yesterday, 
a.  f  9J0  Lindisf.  Gosp,  John  iv.  53  Heri,  jioster  doe? 
[Rushiv.  xestor  dseje,  Ags.  Gosp.  gyrstan  daej,  Halton 
lystendaij).  c  1230  Gen.  *  Ex.  2732  We  witen  wel  quat  is 
bi-tid,  Quuow  3ister-dai  was  sla^en  and  hid.  a  1375  Joseph 
Arim.  330  pou  toldest  me  justerday.  137S  Barbour  Bruce 
1. 124  Wnfayr  thingis  may  fall,  perfay,  Alss  Weill  to-morn  as 
^histerday.  <r  1380  Sir  Feriimb.  1632  fester  day,.. as  we 
ryde  forp  ry^tes,  Wi^  seuen  ^lotouns  mette  we.  c  1450 
Northern  Passion  160/404  ^istlrday  were  J?ay  redis  thre. 
Now  are  thay  closed  in  to  a  tre.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione 
lll.lv.yi  As  itwas  3isterdayand  Jje  obir  day.  1535  Cover- 
dale  Gen.  xxxi.  2  lacob  behelde  Labans  countenaunce,  & 
beholde,  it  was  not  towarde  him  as  ytsterdaye  and  yer- 
yesterdaye.  1x1578  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot, 
(S.T.S.)  II.  76  Mr  George  ansuerit  and  said,  ..wald  they 
send  to  him  the  honest  and  godlie  man  that  maid  the  ser- 
mone  3eisterday,  he  wald  oppin  his  mynd  into  him.  1585 
Whitney  Choice  Emblems  (1586)  Ep.  Ded.  i  For  hereby, 
this  present  time  behouldeth  the  accidentes  of  former  times, 
as  if  they  had  bin  done  but  yesterdaie.  z6oi  Shaks.  Jul.  C. 
HI.  ii.  133  But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Caesar  might  Haue 
stood  against  the  World ;  Now  lies  he  there,  And  none  so 
poore  to  do  him  reuerence.  1675  Ld.  Conway  in  Essex 
Papers  (Camden  1913)  11  The  Debate  there  was  yesterday 
and  to  day  in  the  House  of  Commons.  1814  Jane  Austkn 
Mans/.  Park  xl.  He  was  well,  had  left  them  all  well  at 
Mansfield,  and  was  to  dine,  as  yesterday,  with  the  Fiasers. 
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1841  Temnyson  Card.  Dau.  81  As  tho'  'twere  yesterday,  as 
tho'  it  were  The  hour  just  llown.  1849  M.  Arnold  horsaken 
Merman  30  Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday  We  heard  the 
sweet  bells  over  the  bay  7  i860  Tyndall  Olac.  i.  xxyu.  212 
All  evidence  of  the  deep  track  which  they  had  formed 
yesterday  having  been  swept  away. 

B.  c  1000  iELFRic  Gen.  xxxi.  5  Ic  jesco  on  eowres  fasder 
beawum,  baet  he  nys  swa  wel  wi3  me  jeworht,  swa  he  was 
Xyrstan  daej  and  t>is  Eran  daej.  c  1000  -  Saints  Ltves 
xxiii.  468  And  bige  us  swa  Seah  rumlicor  to-daej  be  hlale 
bonne  8u  sebohtest  jyrstan  daes-  '"So  '^o^-  '"  W^- 
WQlcker  418/9  Homo  [sic],  xierstandaese.  c  1205  Lay.  17063 
5urstendai  icivis  Jorstendai)  xr  none  Ich  wuste  ^at  je 
comen.  £1290  St.  Dominic  198  m  S.  Eng.  Leg.  fi  pes 
frere  cam  aursterday  to  toune.  I45S  Paston  Lett.  (1897)  1. 
326  Yerstenday  we  wrote  our  lettres  of  our  entent  to.. the 
Archebysshop  of  Caunterburye.  1788  Voc.  Forth  J  Bargu 
in  Trans.  R.  Irish  Acad.  II.  34  Yerstei,  yesterday;  ear 
yestei,  the  day  before  yesterday.  ,     ,       1         .v 

2.  transf,  A  short  time  ago;  only  lately;  the 
other  day ;  now  esp.  in  prov.  phr.  /  was  not  bom 
yesterday,  etc. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  15  Ano()er  seide,  Jister. 
day  f  A/5.Y  aurstonday]  he  hadde  (>e  peple  at  his  liestes,  and 
now  be  peple  habhym  at  here  heste.'  aiVM-^lfars  Alex. 
3304  (Ashm.  MS.),  I,  M  was  justiiday  so  Jape  &  jemed  all 
be  werld.  Today  am  dreuyn  all  to  dust.  1509  Barclay  Skyp 
o/Folys  153  b,  From  the  kecbyn  to  the  quere  and  so  to  a 
state  One  yester  dayacourter  is  nowe  a  prest  become.  1718 
Prior  Solomon  in.  116  Naked  from  the  Womb  We  yesterday 
came  forth!  that  in  the  Tomb  Naked  again  We  must  fo- 
morrow  lye.  1856  N.  Brit.  Rev,  XXVI.  264  Edinburgh. . 
outstripped  in  population  daily  by  towns  that  yesterday 
were  hamlets.  18S0  Whvte-Melville  Mkt.  Harb.xu,lt  is 
needless  for  me  to  observe  that  Mr.  Sawyer  was  one  of  those 
individuals  who  are  described  in  common  parlance  as  not 
having  been  '  born  yesterday '.  189S  Snaith  Mistr,  Dor. 
Marvin  xlviii,  'I  wasn't  bom  yesterday',  he  returned 
sweetly ;  '  methinks  I  am  rather  old  in  the  tooth. 

B.  sb.  1.  The  day  next  before  the  present ;  also 
*/.  past  days  (often  in  echoes  of  quot.  1605). 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  Ixxxix.  [xc]  4  pusend  wintra  biS  \>m 
anlicast,  swa  geostran  dax  gegan  ware  {a  mo  E.E.Ps. 
Als  yhistre.dai  l^at  forth-yhed  here].  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  ^. 
B.  463  He..sone  Jederly  for-?ete  jister.day  steuen.  1387 
Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  145  Who  t>at  folowe);  i>e  Medes, 
he  schal  haue  be  trauaille  of  sister  day  [AfS.  y  Jursday]. 
IS4»  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  n.  252  My  yesterdayes  araye 
was  to  please  my  housbande.  1561  J.  Heywood  Prov.  fr 
Efigr,  (1867)  74  Well  well  (quoth  she)  what  euer  ye  now 
sale,  It  is  to  late  to  cill  again  yesterdaie.  160S  Shaks. 
Mach.v.l.  22  And  all  our  yesterdayes,  haue  lighted  Fooles 
The  way  to  dusty  death.  1627  Donne  Serm.,  John  xw.  20 
(1640)  285  Not  for  your  yester-dayes,  not  for  your  yester- 
nights sins.  1779  Farr  in  Earl  Malmesbury's  Lett.  (1870) 
I.  425  The  wind  blowing  very  hard  at  east  all  that  day,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  night  and  on  yesterday.  1809  Byron  in 
Dallas  Corr.  o/B.  (1825)  I.  39  Did  you  receive  my  yester- 
day's note?  1814  ScoTT  Ld.  0/ Isles  iii.  xxiii,  More  of  the 
youth  I  cannot  say,  Our  captive  but  since  yesterday.  1827 
SouTHEY  Hist.  Penins.  War  xviii.  II.  144  The  Junta,  he 
said,  had  commenced  their  sittings  on  the  yesterday.  1841 
Dickens  Barn.  Rudge  Ixxv,  The  same,  .gentleman  he  had 
seen  yesterday,  and  many  yesterdays  before.  1899  Fair- 
bairn  Catholicism  I.  %  5.  34  They  tried  to  enrich  the  church 
of  to.day  with  the  wealth  of  all  her  yesterdays. 

2.  transf.  Time  not  long  past. 

138a  Wyclie  Job  viii.  9  (MS.  Douce  369),  Wee  ben  as^stai 
born,  and  wee  han  vnkunnyng.  —  Isa.  xxx.  33  Grei)jid  is 
forsotje  fro  jistai  tofeth.  1399  Langl.  Rich.  Redeles  in.  261 
It  (Tallith  as  well  to  ffodis  of  xxiiij  Jeris,  Or  yonge  men  of 
yistirday  to  3eue  good  redis,  As  becometh  a  kow  to  hoppe 
in  a  cage  I  IJSS  Philpot  in  Foxe  A.  *  M.  (1570)  2012/2 
We  are  but  yesterdayes  children,.. &  our  dayes  are  lyke  a 
shadow.  1570  Ibid.  (ed.  2)  125/1  Thy  crucified  Christe  is 
but  an  yesterdayes  God,  the  gods  of  y=  Gentiles  are  of  most 
antiquitie.  1633  Ashwell  Fides  Apost.  85  Praxeas  a  fellow 
of  yesterday.  1790  Burke  )F»-.  Rev.  187  By  a  revolution  in  the 
state,  the  fawning  sycophant  of  yesterday,  is  converted  into 
the  austere  critic  of  the  present  hour.  1865  Kingsley 
Hereto,  xli.  Their  skin-deep  yesterday's  civilisation.  _  1876 
J.  Parker  Paracl.  11.  xviii.  311  As  compared  with  Christian 
Theology,  science  as  it  is  now  urged  upon  us  is  but  of 
yesterday.  1897  Kipling  Recessional  15  Lo,  all  our  pomp 
of  yesterday  Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tjnre  ! 

3.  attrib.  with  times  of  the  day  :  yesterday  after- 
noon, evening,  vtorning,  night,  noon.  The  combina- 
tion is  used  both  as  sb.  and  as  adv.     Cf.  Yester-. 

16S4-S  Clarke  Papers  (Camden)  III.  26  Yesterday  night 
came  letters  from  CoUonell  Hacker.  1711  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
4892/2  The  Bridge  was  finished  Yesterday-Morning.  1783 
Miss  Burney  Cecilia  l.  vi.  She  enquired  how  long  he  had 
left  SufTolk?  'But  yesterday  noon,  ma'am',  he  answered. 
1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xi.  Yesterday  morning,  when  a  letter 
was  received  from  Mr.  Wardle. 

C.  as  adj.  Belonging  to  yesterday  or  the  imme- 
diate past ;  very  recent.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

'553  Becon  Reliques  of  Rome  (1563)  78  b,  A  late  and  an 
yesterday  byrde,  hatched  and  brought  forthe  of  many  Popes. 
1646  R.  Baillie  Auabaptism  (1647)  163  An  yesterday  con- 
ceit of  the  English  Anabaptists.  1657  J.  Watts  Scribe, 
Pharisee,  etc.  111.  51  You  may  ere  long,  lay  down  your 
Novelties,  and  the  yesterday  fashions  of  your  new  Brother- 
hood. i66s  J.  Webb  Stone-Heng  [,\ti^  41  His  Judgment 
dictated,  that  Yesterday  Writers  are  most  proper  for  Matters 
of  Antiquity.  1690  C.  Nesse  O.  !,  N,  Test.  I.  189  The 
covenant  of  reconciliation.,  was  but  a  yesterday  covenant.. 
in  comparison  of  thiS  covenant  of  redemption.. which  was 
from  eternity. 

Hence  Ye-sterdayness  {nonce-wd.),  the  dis- 
tinctive quality  of  being  yesterday  or  of  belonging 
to  the  recent  past. 

1897  Bookman  Nov.  235  Yesterday,  as  such  and  in  its 
essential  yesterdayness,  has  no  objective  existence.  1900 
Times  Lit.  Suppl.  3  June  202/2  That  disquieting  sense  of 
'  yesterdayness  '  that  attaches  to  most  collections  of  essays 
.  .that  have  already  severally  seen  the  light. 


YESTERNIGHT. 

Testereve (yestsrifv),  arfw.  (j*.)  Chiefly^/, 
[f.  Yestek-  +  Eve  lA.i]    =  Yesteii-evening. 

1603  B.  JoNSON  Entertainm.  at  Althrope  Wks.  (1616)  873 
In  hope  that  you  would  come  here  Yester-eue  the  lady 
Summer,  Shee  inuited  to  a  banquet.  1794  Mrs.  Raikliffe 
Myst.  Udolpho  i,  Who.. jealous  is  of  rac.  That  yester-eve 
I  lighted  them,  along  the  dewy  green,  a  1850  Rossetti 
Dante  f,  Circle  11.(1874)  271,  I  marked  thee  here  all  yester- 
eve  Lurking  about  my  home.  1850  Hawthorne  Scarlet 
Let.  xiv.  (1883)  204  No  longer  ago  than  yester-eve.  1859 
Tennyson  Marr.  Ceraint  702  And  ycster.eve  I  would  not 
tell  you  of  it.  But  kept  it  for  a  sweet  surprise  at  morn. 
1864  W.  C.  Bryant  Italy  59  Slaves  but  yester-eve  were  they 
—Freemen  with  the  dawning  day. 

Tester-even  (yest3r,«v'n),  yestere'en.oiA'. 

and  sb.  arch,  and  dial.  Forms :  5  ^istir-,  jister-, 
sistur-,  yster-,  5-  yester-:  see  Even  sb,  [f. 
Yester-  +  Even  sb,    Cf.  Yestbeen.] 

A.  adv,  =  Yester-evening  adv, 

C1430  Avow.  Arth.  xlii,  Jistur  euyn  I  the  king  hijte,  To 
cumme  to  my  mete,  c  1440  Partonope  10025  (Uniy.  Coll. 
MS.)  These  twyn  that  yster  even  full  laic  Caught  the  last 
stroke,  c  1450  Merlin  172  Yester  even  ye  sente  for  vs,  and 
I  am  now  come.  ?I4S3  Paston  Lett.  (1897)  1.  247  My 
doughter  your  wyf  told  me  yester  even  the  man  that  suyth 
him  will  not  stonde  to  your  awarde. 

i8>a  Byron  Werner  in.  iv,  The  myrmidons ..  who  were 
Dogging  him  yester-even.  1840  Talfourd  Glencoe  n.  1,  He 
has  not  leturn'd  Since,  yestere'en,  he  left  us.  1837  Mrs. 
Carlyle  Lett.  II.  313,  I  had  yester-even  a  presentiment  I 
should  die  before  1  got  back.  1863  Reade  Hard  Cash  x, 
'  When  was  your  last  spasm  ? '  '  No  longer  agone  than  yester- 
een,  ma'am.'  1880  Emma  Marshall  Troub.  Times  295,  I 
did  stop  yestereven  when,  in  a  rage,  I  was  going  to  strike 
Lily,  for  breaking  the  toy  gun  James  Ellis  bought  for  me. 

B.  sb.  =  Yester-evening  sb. 

1830  Scare  Abbot  xxxi.  To  endure  the  cruel  disappointment 
of  yester  even.  1888  Stevenson  Black  Artow  iv.  iv.  Thy 
swinishness  of  yestereven. 

attrib.  1578  H.  Wotton  Courtlie  Control.  203  Let  vs 
returne  then  vnto  our  yester  euen  lecture. 

Tester-evening  (yestsrij-vniri),  adv.  and  sb. 
arch.    [f.  Yester-  +  Evening  sb,'^\ 

A.  adv.  Yesterday  evening. 

171S  Rowe  Lady  Jane  Gray  111.  i.  This  Morn  a  trusty 
Spy,  Has  brought  me  Word  that  yester  Evening  late,.  .Your 
Friends  were  marry'd.  a  1774  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  {Mlfl  HI. 
IV.  xxvi.  46  If  he  be  asked  why  he . .  played  at  cards  yester. 
evening,  to  answer.  For  the  glory  of  God  would  be  untrue, 
or  if  true  would  be  a  profanation  of  his  name.  1836  Scott 
Woodst.  xvii,  I  had  taken  my  post  yester  evening  in  the  half- 
furnished  apartment.  1889  Conan  Doyle  Micah  Clarke 
vii.  Yester-evening  I  left  Monmouth's  camp. 

B.  sb.  The  evening  of  yesterday. 

1796  CoLERlDGK  Dest.  Nations  235  Late  on  the  yester. 
evening.  1808  —  Let.  to  F.  Jeffrey  20  July,  The  Review 
was  sent,  addressed  to  you,  by  the  post  of  yester-evening. 
iSaa  Byron  Werner  11.  ii,  Me  1  whom  he  ne'er  saw  Till 
yester'  evening.  1853  G.  J.  Cayley  Las  Alforjas  IL  209 
Yester-evening's  sunset. 

Yesterfang  (Fang  sb.  2)  :  see  Yesteb  a. 

Testerniorn(yest3Jm^-jn),aa'z'.  and  sb.  Chiefly 
poet,    [f.  Yester-  +  Morn  sb^  Yesterday  morning. 

170a  RowE  TamerL  il  i.  From  yester  Morn  till  Even. 
01769  Falconer  Shipvir.  in.  813  Ah  1  how  unlike  what 
yester-morn  enjoy'd  1  c  1815  Jane  Austen  Persuasion  xm, 
Each  lady  dated  her  intelligence  [of  the  accident]  from  the 
same  hour  of  yestermorn.  1846  Tennyson  Golden  Year  ii 
But  if  you  care  indeed  to  listen,  hear  These  measured  words, 
my  work  of  yestermorn.  189s  Chamb.  Jrnl.  XII.  828/1 
ihe  lover  wrote  yestermorn,  making  light  of  the  story. 
iSgis  Kipling  Seven  Seas,  Song  0/ Banjo  90  To  the  tune  of 
yestermorn  I  set  the  truth. 

Tester-mO'rning,  adv,  and  sb.  arch,  and 
dial.    [f.  Yester-  -»-  Morning  sb^   •=  prec. 

i6s4-s  Clarke  Papers  (Camden)  III.  26,  300.  .Cavalieres 
tooke  yestermorning.. Judge  Rolls  out  of  his  bed.  1764 
H.  Walpole  Otranto  v,  My  Lady  Matilda  told  me  but 
yester-morning  that  her  Highness  Hippolita  knows  some- 
thing.  177s  Mrs.  Theale  Let.  to  Johnson  24  June,  So 
yestermorning,  a  flag  flying  from  some  conspicuous  steeple 
in  Westminster  gave  notice  of  the  approaching  festival. 

1831  Scott  Kenilw.  xl.  Those  expressions,  which  were 
yester-morning  accounted  but  a  light  oflTence.  1848  Mrs. 
Gaskell  Mary  Barton  ix.  He  dropped  down  dead  in  Oxford 
Road  yester  morning.  j88o  Conan  Dovle  Micah  Clarke 
vi,  There  was  the  Squire  o'  Milton  over  here  yester  morning. 
1893  Stevenson  Catriona  \.  i.  Even  so  late  as  yester- 
morning, I  was  like  a  beggarman  by  the  wayside. 

Testem  (ye-stajn),  a.  and  adv.  dial,  or  arch. 
r?f.  Yester  after  adjs.  in  -em,  as  eastem.'l 
a.  adj.  Of  yesterday,     b.  adv.  Yesterday. 

[a  1000  Riddles  xli.  44  Ic  giestron  was  seong  acenned.l 
i860  Worcester  cites  Wright.  1877  Holdemess  Gloss., 
Vesthem  W.,  yesterday.  1891  Ld.  Houghton  .S^rnj- FwjM 
85,  I  linger  on  the  oaken  bridge  Fine-filigreed  with  yestern 

' tTesterneveCn,  a^»-  Obs.  Forms:  isyra- 
tantefen,  4  yesteneuen,  Jister-neue.  1_UE.:  I. 
gyrstan  (see  Yestebday)  +  s^fen  Even  sb,'\  Yester- 
day evening. 

C900  W^rferth  tr.  Gregory'  s  Dial.  22  5yrslana:fen  Iv.r. 
lyrstanajfenne]  me  jelamp,  b^t  ic  unjewealdcs  jetsporn  at 
Snum  fotscamele.  c  1000  ^lfric  Saints  Lives  xxiii.  469 
Forbon  be  ba  hlafas  wairon  swi3e  ea3elice  be  us  8>-rstan 
Kfen  coupon:  1340  Ayenb.  51  We  hedde  guod  wyn  yesten. 
euen  and  guode  metes.  <:i35o  Will.  Palerne  2160,  I  sai  a 
selkoubesijt  mi-self  Jister-neue.  /-v  a 

Testermght(yest3in3i-t),(jA'.  and  j*.  Chietiy 
dial,  or  arch.  Forms  :  i  Systran-,  3-7  yistor-, 
4  Jistir-,  Suster-,  jerstene-,  4-6  fester-,  Jister  , 
6  Jistyr-,  yistre-,  justir-,  6  yeaster-,  5-  yester-. 


YESTER-YEAR. 

[OE. :  f.  gystran  (see  Yesterday)  +  niht  Night 
sb.'\   A.  adv.  On  the  night  of  yesterday,  last  night. 

In  early  use  not  necessarily  restricted  to  the  night, 

Beowulf  1334  Heo  |>a  ftehde  wrsec»  i>e  j^u  Systran  niht 
Crendel  cwealdest.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1 5988  Ne  sal  he  neuer 
vp-rise  eft, ..Ar  sal  \>\s  cok  vp-rise  Was  skald  yisternight 
\otfur  texts  jister-,  juster-].  13..  Sir  Beues  (A.)  3088  Wei 
l^e  grete  \>3X  ilche  knijt,  pat  sopeda  wi^  ^e  ^erstene  ni^t. 
^'374  Chaucer  Troylus  v,  221  (MS.  Gg.  4.  27)  Where  ben 
hire  armys  &  hire  eyen  clere  pat  jistyr  nyjt  pis  tyme  with 
me  were?  CZ380  Sir  Ferumb^  148  Jester  neite  wau  we  had 
fijt  ponder  out  on  J>e  playne.  a  1450  Paston  Lett.  (1897)  I. 
97_  And  now  yistre  nyght  my  Lord  Welles  come  to  Boston 
with  iiij»*  horses.  1500-20  Dunbar  Poems  Ixxviii.  i  My  beid 
did  ^aic  sestemicht  1546  J.  Heywood  Prov.  (1867)  32  To- 
ward night  yesternight . .  we  came  thy ther.  1566  Gascoignk 
Supposes  II.  i,  Yesternight  in  the  evening  I  walked  out,  and 
founde  Pasiphilo.  z6ia  Savile  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.)  I.  123  Sir  Th.  BodIey..died  yesternight 
between  5  and  6  of  the  clock  after  noon.  177s  Johnson 
Let.  to  Mrs.  Tkrale  i  Aug.,  I  forgot  that  the  post  went  out 
yesternight,  I  therefore  put  this  by  the  by-post.  z8o8 
SouTHEY  Let.  to  y.  N.  ivhite  9  Jan.,  I  have  received  two 
letters,  both  from  persons  whom  I  have  never  seen,  one 
yesternight,  and  the  other  this  evening.  1814  Gary  Dante^ 
Inf.  XX.  125  Yesternight  The  moon  was  round.  z8s8  Scott 
F.  M.  Perth  xviii.  His  beautiful  daughter  was  a  bride 
yesternight — this  morning  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  is  a  widow 
before  she  has  been  a  wife  !  z888  Fenn  Dick  o*  the  Fens 
xii,  After  our  bad  time  with  Mm  yesternight.  I  mean  to  have 
some  sleep. 

B.  sb.  The  night  last  past. 

1513  DouGtAS  y^neis  x.  iiL  54  Mnestheus..Quham  the 
renowne  of  this  ^istir  nycht, . .  Full  prowd  maid  in  hys  curage 
our  the  laif.  1591  Savile  Tacitus^  Hist.  i.  xviiL  46  Exces- 
siue  affection  it  was  towarde  mee,. .which  bred . . yeaster* 
nights  trouble,  a  1631  Donns  Lett.  (1651)  83  To  know.. 
whether  you  suffered  anie  thing,  or  no,  by  the  til  accident  of 
yester-night.  1700  Penh  in  Pet,  Hist,  Soc.  Mem,  IX.  5 
Thow  wilt  by  this  time  have  mine  of  yesternight.  1707 
Coleridge  Christabel  i,  iv,  She  had  dreams  all  yesternight 
Of  her  own  betrothed  knight.  181J  —  Let.  to  py,  IVords- 
worth  7  Dec,  They  reminded  me  of  my  words  the  very 
yester-night.  1830  Tennyson  Ode  to  Memory  9  Flinging 
the  gloom  of  yesternight  On  the  white  day.  1865  Swin- 
burne Chastelard  11.  i,  I  have  slept  so  well  and  sweet  since 
yesternight. 

Yester-year*  [Coined  by  D.  G.  Rossetti  to 
render  F.  antan  (:—  L.  ante  annum)  in  Franjois 
Villon's  Grand  Testament^  Bali,  r.]     Last  year. 

1870  RossKTTi  Three  Transl.  fr,  Villon  i,  But  where  are 
the  snows  of  yester-year  ?  XB7X  R.  Buchanan  in  St.  PauFs 
Mag.  Apr.  88  No  crime  of  yesterday  or  yesteryear.  z888 
Mrs.  H.  Ward  Robt,  Elsmere  xxxi.  Where  had  the  crude 
pretty  child  of  yester-year  departed  to?  1893  Daily  Chron, 
13  Sept.  3/1  The  vogue  of  *  Ernest  Maltravers'  has  gone 
with  the  snows  of  yesteryear. 

Testewarde,  obs.  f.  Eastwabd. 

148a  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  36  Thennc  went  we  yestc- 
warde. 

7estreen  (yestn'n),  adv.  and  sb.  Chiefly  Sc. 
and  poet.    Forms  :  a.  4  ^histrewyn,  ^ystrewine, 

5  yiatrevyn,  jistreuen,  /3.  6  5e8trene,  5i8trene, 
yeatrone,  yeistrein,  8-  yestreen.     7,  corruptly, 

6  the  streue,  8  the  straine,  9  the  streen,  the- 
streen.  [MSc  jysirewin  —  ^stir  (see  Yesterday) 
+  ewin  Even  sb.,  in  the  i6th  c,  contracted  to 
pslrem,  laXtr yeslreen  (i8th  cent.),  in  which  form 
it  was  taken  up  by  English  writers.]  A.  adr'.  On 
the  evening  of  yesterday  ;  yesterday  evening. 

a.  ci37S^c.  Leg.  Saints  xxiii.  {vH  Slee/ers)  229  5ystrewine 
wele  lat.  a  1400  Northern  Passion  1489  ?histrewyn  when 
\>K  day  was  gane.  c  1A40  Alphabet  of  Tales  245  Yone  gude 
liberall  moiike.  your  hostley,  servid  me  yistrevyn  at  my 
supper  wurthelie.  c  1450  St.  Cut/ibert  (Surtees)  7426  Jistr- 
euen  he  was  in  his  awen  steed. 

fl.  1^x3  Douglas  jEneis  v.  xi.  72  In  my  sleip  5estrene. 
X583  m  3rd  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  ^iijt  Twa  missives, 
the  ane..quhilk  he  ressauit  yeistrein.  at6oo  Montgomerib 
Sonn.  xlL  I  So  suete  a  Ids  jistrene  fra  thee  I  reft.  I7ax  Ram- 
SAV  Bessy  Bell  ^  Mary  Gray  x,  Bessy  Bell  I  loo'd  yestreen. 
1785  BuKNS  Halloween  xv,  I  mind't  as  weel's  yestreen. 
x8ai  Scott  Pirate  vii,  I  did  feel  a  rheumatize  in  my  back- 
spauld  yestreen.  1837  Lowell  Let.  toG.  B.  Loring^^  Aug.. 
An*  'twas  but  late  yestreen  I  met  her  And— ah  I  those  een  I 
1894  CnocKErrr  Raiders  iii.  He  was  tired  yestreen,  and  he's 
the  better  o'  a  rest  this  morning. 

y.  1587  W.  Fowler  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  129/88  That  which 
long  tyme  past  before  or  present  b  in  sight,  which  was  the 
strene,  or  yit  tomorrow.  1711  Sir  Eger^  Sir  Graha/ne,  jr 
Sir  Gray-Steel  1753  The  streen  to  chamber  I  him  led. 
1790  MoRisoN  Poems  134  The  merligoes  are  yet  before  your 
e  en  And  paint  to  you  the  sight  ye've  seen  the  streen. 
?ai8oo  Fair  Ellen  xxiv.  in  Child  Ballads  (1894)  V.  221/2, 
I  dreamed  a  dream  san  the  straine.  1873  [P.  Buchan]  Leg, 
North  29  Quo  he,  'Guidwife  I  I  had  a  thocbt  thestreen  '. 
B.  sb.  The  evening  of  yesterday. 

1816  Scott  Antiq.  xi,  When  the  sea  was  working  like 
barm  wi'  yestreen's  wind.  i86x  j.  R.  Green  Lett.  (1901)  11. 
75,  I  spent  yestreen  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Xet,  V.  Obs,  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  i  seotan,  3-4 
5eoto(n,  3  yeoto,  {Orm.)  ^etenn,  3-5  yhet,  3-6 
jet,  4  yete,  jhet,  jit,  4-5  jete,  jeete,  jute,  5 
5ett(e,  jut,  5-7  yet,  6  yette,  7  yeat,  9  yett,  yat. 
Pa.  t.  a.  I  seat,  set,  pL  suton,  3  Joat,  yhet,  pi. 
jeoten,  3-4  jette,  4  Jete,  yeett,  yeyt,  4-6  jet, 
5  yette,  6  yet.  h.  3  yhotte,  4  yot,  jot,  5  jote. 
7,  3  jettede,  4  jetede,  -id(e,  jeetide,  4-5  jet- 
tid(e.  Pa.  pple.  a.  i  soten,  3  yhoten,  -in  \Orm. 
jotenn),  jhutton,  yotten,  ijoten,  ijotten,  3-4 
Ijote,  4  joten,  jooten,  Jote,  yjote,  4-6  yoten, 
5  yj  itte,  jut,  yat,  6  ijotun.     &.  4-5  yeten, 
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5ette,  (4  jitte),  5  jeten,  5-6  jett,  6  Sc.  jet,  Jit, 
Jy'-  7-  6  Jetted,  -yd.  [Com.  Teut.  str.  vb.  = 
to  pour,  to  melt  metal,  pour  out,  flow  ;  OE.  ^^o/an, 
pa.  t.  g4a(,  gtelon,  pa.  pple.  goten,  =  OFris.  giata, 
iata,  (NViis. jit,  Vi Fiis.  Jieiie,  EFtis.joU),  (M)LG. 
ge/en,  (M)Dii.  gieten,  OHG.  gtoian  {MHG.  gioien, 
G.  giessen) ,  ON.  gj'dta  only  in  senses,  to  drop  one's 
young,  twinkle  with  the  eyes,  Goth,  giutan ;  f. 
Teut.  geut-  {: gaut- : gui-)  :— gheud-  (\ghoud-: 
ghud-),  whence  L.  fiid-  in  fundlre,  pa.  t.  fudl  to 
pour.  For  other  derivatives  and  cognates,  see 
GoTE  sb..  Gush  v.,  Gut  sb.  The  simpler  form  of 
the  root  (^heu-)  is  found  in  Gr.  xipai  I  pour, 
X^''!''^  pouring,  Skr.  hu,  juhSti  to  pour  in  sacrifice. 
(Compounds  are  BiGETEN,  Inykt,  Outyet.)] 

I.  trans.  To  pour.     Also  absol. 

c  1000  i^LFRlc  Lev.  viii.  24  He  jet  l^aet  blod  uppan  J?£Et 
weofod.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  98  Jeot  on  fact,  fjonne  hto 
jenoh i»icce sie.  Ibid.  III.  246 Aquarius,  t,jetis..se  jjewaeter 
gyt.  c  laog  Lay.  19771  Six  amppullen  fuUe  Heo  5eoten  i  t^an 
welle.  Ibid.  29253 J>er  biforen  he  gon  5eoten  Draf  and  chaf 
and  aten.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3805  And  oyel  he  yeett  apon 
J^at  Stan  And  made  to  godd  a  voo  onan.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xii.  {Mathias)  251  [She]  brocht  a  preciuse  vnyment, 
Til  ennownte  hyme  in  entent,  &  apone  cristis  hed  it  5ete. 
a  I4»s  tr.  Ardeme's  Treat.  Fistula  etc.  35  Be  (>er  jette  in 
of  a  5olk  of  an  ey.  CX450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  2789  With 
^is  haly  water  he  yodeTo  |?e  seke  man  for  his  gode.  In  his 
mouthe  he  Jettid  thryse.  1483  Cath.  Anfl.  426/2  To  ?ett  be 
twene,  jnterfundere.  a  igoo  Bollard  in  Arnolde  Citron. 
(1502)  64/1  Than  thou  most  moyst  them  twyes  or  thries  in 
the  day  not  yeting  \v.r,  jitteng]  but  dewyng  or  springling. 
1513  Douglas  Mneis  vl.  iv.  37  The  fat  olie  did  he  Jet  and 
peir  Apoun  the  entraillis,  to  mak  thaim  birn  cleir.  1666 
Despaut.  Gram.  Fij,  (Jam.)  Fundo,  to  yet,  or  power  forth. 
Ibid,  G j,  Fundo..,  to  yeat  forth.  1866  Edmondston  Gloss. 
Shttlaiid  (J-  Orkney,  Yat,  to  pour  in  large  quantity,  S. 
b.  To  shed  (tears  or  blood  ;  also  light). 

a  900  Cynewulf  Crist  173  Ic  tearas  sceal  seotan  s^o- 
mormod.  cyaa  tr.  BxdeCs  Hist.  ir.  vi.  (1890)  114  Ond  |?a 
srest  longe  nihtes  in  hal^um  sebedum  [he]  wses,  &  his  tearas 
geat.  CI17S  Lamb.  Horn.  39  pu  scaIt..3eoten  )pine  teres 
swi3e  sariliche.  c  woo  Ormin  1773  patt  blod  tacnede  Cristess 
blod  patt  3otenn  wass  o  rode,  c  1175  Lay.  19142  par  was 
mochel  blod  ijote.  a  1300  B.  E.  Psalter  lxxviii[i].  3  pai 
yhotten  blode,  als  watre  strem,  In  vmgange  of  lerusalem. 
c  1374  Chaucer  Boetk.  i.  met.  vii.  (i868)  29  pe  sterres  couered 
wip  blak  cloudes  ne  mowen  geten  a  doun  no  ly5t.  1501 
Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  Prol.  47  Phebus  furth  jet  depured  bemis 
cleir.  1513  —  jEneis  ill.  v.  I2i  And  with  lang  sobbls  furth 
^ttand  tens  in  vane. 

Const,  in/,  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  504a  So  did  his  princes. . 
With  jediie  }oslungts  &  Jeire  ;ett  out  to  grete, 

O.  To  pour  forth  or  cause  to  flow  in  a  flood.  Sc. 

1SX3  Douglas  j^neis  v.  xii.  36  Thar  wes  na  strenth  of 
vafeant  men  to  waill.  Nor  large  fludis  on  Jet  that  mycht  avail. 
1533  Bellenden  Livy  1.  iL  (S.  T,  S.)  I.  17  This  Ryver  be 
divyne  purviance  was  3ett  furth  with  large  fiude  abone  \)e 
brayis.  1536  —  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  p.  xlviii.  The  see,  be 
contrarius  stremes,  makis  collision ;  sum  times  yettand  out 
the  tid,  and  sum  times  swelleand  and  soukand  it  in  agane. 

d.  Jig.  To  pour,  shed,  infuse.  Often  rendering 
'L./undere  and  its  compounds  in  mere  literalisms. 

C897  jElfred  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxix.  282  Sio  slaewS 
Xiett  sispon  3one  monnan,  a  1000  Guihlac  1206  py  laes 
^t  wundredan  weras  &  idesa  &  on  geaS  ^utan.  a  1240 
Lo/songia  O.E.Hom.  I.  209  pe  holi  eoste  )>et  |>u..sendest 

fiinc  deorewurfle  deciples  and  jettedest  to  |jeo  l>et  rith 
uuieS  be.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xliv.  3  [xlv.  2)  Yhotin  es 
hap  in  \>\  lippes  twai  [  Vulg.  diffusa  est  gratia  in  lahiis  luis]. 
1393  Langu  p.  pi.  C.  II.  151  Heuene  holde  hit  [sc.  love]  ne 
myjte  so  heuy  hit  semede,  Til  hit  hadde  on  erlhe  Joten 
ti'.  r,  I.jotun,  jeten)  hym-selue.  c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun 
(Roxb.)  20  For  in  hir  moders  wombe  whils  this  virgine  was 
shette  On  hire  the  haly  Cast  his  speciell  blissing  yette. 
ijoi  Atkvnson  tr.  De  Imitatione  111.  xxx.  (1893)221  For  all 
carnall  loue  yet  into  my  soule  the  loue  of  tbyne  holy  name. 
1509  Barclay  Shyp  0/ Folys  219  Some  with  a  fals  berte, .. 
Into  his  lordes  erys  yetyth  secretly  Lyes  venomous.  1563 
WINJET  tr.  Vincent.  Lirin.  v.  Wks.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  21  A  cer- 
tane  mist  wes  Jet  vpon  the  myndis  of  al  the  Bischopes  of 
the  Latin  toung. 

e.  trans/.  To  pour  fluid  into  (a  cavity), 

1560  Holland  Seven  Sages  (Bann.  CU  157  Thay  Jet  his 
mouth  full  of  het  meltit  gold. 

2.  intr.  To  gush  forth  or  flow  in  a  stream,  as 
water,  tears,  blood. 

0900  Cymewulf  Elene  1132  Hat  heafodwylm  ofer  hleor 
goten.  a  1000  Guthlac  1029  He  hate  let  torn  boliende 
tearas  seotan.  a  laas  Juliana  17  Me  nom  hire  &  dude  swa 
)jat  hit  \sc.  blood]  Jeat  adun  of  be  Jcrden.  c  1250 C«.  ff  Ex. 
582  Reyn  jette  dun  on  euerilk  stede.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk. 
12941  For  so  fasle  doun  the  water  jet,  That  thei  were  alle 
thorow  wet.  C1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  7811  Teris  oute 
of  baire  eyen  jote.     \m  Bellenden  Livy  v.  iii.  (S.  T.  S.) 

II.  153  The  teris  for  blyithnes. .  jet  fra  jje  ene  of  faderis. 

3.  trans.  To  form  (an  object)  by  running  molten 
metal  into  a  mould  ;  to  found  ;  =  Cast  v.  51. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxxxiv.  [cxxxv.]  15  Gold  and  seolfur, 
^  her  geota3  menn,  and  mid  heora  folmum  fs?;ere  wyrceaS. 
<:  1000 /Elfbic  Z)«»/.  ix.  12  His  guton  him  hasSenne  god. 
eiaoo  Ormin  17418  Drihhtinn . .  badd  he  shoUde  melltenn 
brass  &  Jetenn  himm  a  neddre.  amj  Juliana  %%  Ich 
makede  nabugodonosor. .  makien  be  mawmez  igoten  of  golde. 
c  1300  in  T.  North's  Engl.  Bells  (1888)  8  (Inscription  on 
bell)  IOH;ME:  YEYT.  138a  Wvclif  Isa.  xliv.  10  Who 
foormede  God,  and  a  grauen  thing  jetede,  to  no  thing  profit- 
able? 1387  '1'kevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  185  pis  picher  het 
Jit  \v.  r.  Jute]  Dunstan.  c  1449  Pecock  Refr.  n.  v.  163 
Ymagis  graued,  coruun,  or  jut.  c  1450  St.  Cutkiert  (Surtees) 
6021  He  made  it  {sc.  a  bell)  to  be  jett.  1533  Ace.  Ld.  High 
Treas.  Scot.  VI.  104  To  Peris  and  the  lalf  of  the  werktuen 
Jetund  the  gunnis  in  the  caslell. 
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b.  To  form  (metal)  into  a  shape,  by  pouring  it 
when  melted  into  a  mould ;  =  Cast  i).  50. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  235  And  wonderliche  by 
craft  of  Jetynge  J>at  bras  is  i.jote.  c  1423  Wyntoun  Cron.  1.  v. 
252  (Edin.  MS.)  To  wirk  metall,  Yrne  and  steill,  leid  and 
tyn.  To  Jet  [v.  r.  Jett]  or  bet  or  graif  )?ar  in.  c  1475  Promp. 
Parv.  538/1  (MS.  K.)  5etyn  metall.  1513  Douglas  Mneis 
VIII.  Prol.  94  Sum  goukis  qubill  the  glas  pyg  grow  full  of 
gold  jit.  1531  Elyot  Gov.  l.  viii.  (1883)  I.  48  A  commune 
painter  or  keruer, . .  stained  or  embrued  with  sondry  colours, 
..or  perfumed  with  tedious  sauours  of  the  metalles  by  him 
yoten.     1552  Huloet,  Yet,  or  caste  mettsM,/i/ndo. 

4.  To  melt  down  (metal).     Alsoyijf. 

138a  WvcLlF  Jer.  ix.  7  Lo  !  I  shall  Jeete  and  preue  them. 
1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  129  Vessel, croyses,  and 
chalys  were  y-take,  and  golde  i-schave  of  seyntes  schrynes 
and  i-jote.  1570  Levins  Manip.  86/16  To  Yette  netal, 
fundere,  liquefacere. 

5.  To  set  or  fasten  (as  iron  in  stone)  by  means 
of  molten  lead.     Hence,  to  fix  firmly. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  185  pe  stakes  were  grete, 
i-schape  as  a  manis  ]?igh,  and  i-Jote  aboute  wijj  leed.  1554-5 
Burgh  Rec.  Edin.  (1871)  II.  302  Item  for  vj  greit  cruks  fra 
Johne  Alhanny,,.Item  for  ane  stane  of  leid  to  yet  thame 
with,..viij'.  1808  Jamieson,  To  yett,  v.  a.,  to  fasten  in  the 
firmest  manner,  to  rivet.  Loth. 

Hence  Yet,  Ye'tted  fpl.a.,  poured;  molten, 
cast ;  Ye-tting  vbl.  sb.,  casting,  founding. 

1387  5etynge[see  3  b].  c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  (Roxb.) 
5  The  mawmetiers  vnto  y^  Jette  [printed  Jerte]  calf  of  gold 
prefigured  thes  thinges.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  426/2  J^ttyd, 
Jusilis.  1504-s  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  II.  294  Item, 
for  lede  to  Jet  the  puUeis  and  the  pais,  and  for  jetting  of 
thaim,. .ijs.  viij  d.  1513  Douglas  Mneis  ix.  xL  12  Als 
violent  as  euyr  the  jet  doun  rane  Furth  of  the  west  dois 
smyte  apon  the  wald. 

Yet  (yet),  adv.  {adj.')  and  conj.  Forms:  a.  i 
Siet,  sit,  sieta,  2-4  Siete,  2-5  (6-7  Sc.)  Jit,  3-4 
jiet,  jite,  3-5  jyt,  Jitte,  3-6  yitte,  4  yiet,  (ytt, 
Jhyt,  yhitte,  4-5  Jhit,  yhit),  4-6  Jitt,  (Jhitt), 
4-7  yitt,  (5  ihit,  yt),  5-6  Jytt,  4-6, 7-8  Sc,  9  dial. 
yit.  /3.  I  set,  seta,  2  Jeat,  Jeet,  iett,  2-5  Jet, 
Jette,  (2  Jeiet,  3  Jeete,  Jeht,  hyet),  3-4  yete, 
3-5  jete,  4  jeitt,  yeitt,  jeite,  (Jate,  ihet,  Sc. 
Jeyt,  yhet(e,  yheit,  yheyt(e),  4,  5-6  Sc.  Jeit, 
4-6  yeit,  4-7  yett,  5  Jeet,  Jett,  5-6  yette,  6 
yeat,  (yate,  9  dial,  yeet),  3-  yet.  7.  i  Northumb. 
Seot,  3  Jeot,  Jot.  5.  1-2  syt,  2-5  Jut,  3  Juet, 
juyt,  (Jujt),  3-4  Juit,  Jute,  4  yute,  Jutte,  fi 
Jutt,  Juite,  yut.  [OE.  fjiet  and  lieta,  corresp.  to 
OFris.  ieta,  eta,  ila  (WFris.  yette,  NFris.  jit)  ;  of 
obscure  origin.  (The  synonymous  OE.  (Anglian) 
iM,  litia  show  the  same  parallelism  of  formation.) 
The  meanings  of  yet  are  generally  expressed  in  the  Teut. 
langs.  outside  the  Anglo-Frisian  group  by  *noh  (OS.,  OHG. 
7ioh ;  but  in  Goth,  natth  is  an  interrog.  particle) : — Indo-eur. 
'*nu-qe  and  now.] 

I.  1.  In  addition,  or  in  continuation;  besides, 
also;  further,  furthermore,  moreover;  with  a 
numeral  or  the  like  =  '  more ',  as  yet  a,  yet  one  — 
'another',  'one  more'  (-  F.  encore  ten,  G.  noch 
ein).  Obs.  or  arch,  (now  chiefly  with  again  or 
once  more :  cf.  d  below). 
For  the  use  with  words  denoting  time  see  5  c, 
Beowul/^y  pa  syt  hie  him  asetton  segen  gyldenne.  c  900 
W^rferth  tr.  Gregory's  Dial.  iv.  (1900)  42  pa  bing,  |je  ic 
her  to  sita  se^eode  [L.  ea  quae  s>0jungo\.  ciooo  Ags. 
Gosp.  Matt,  xviii.  16  lyf  he  t>e  ne  jehyro,  nim  t)onne  syt 
£enne  o83e  twegen  to  {)e.  c  X175  Lamb.  Horn.  13  Jet  cwe3 
ure  lauerd  to  moyses.  5if  5^  cherrat  from  me  ower  heortan 
[etc.].  Ibid.  41  Jette  he  him  sceawede  ane  welle  of  fure. 
a  iiiS  Leg.  Kath.  70  A  meiden..feier  &  freolich  o  wlite  & 
o  westum  ah  jet,  pet  is  mare  '.vurS,  steflelfest  wiflinnen. 
aatsAncr.  R.  312  Auh  wostu  hwat  me  deS  jet  [MS.  T. 
Jeddes  ;  MS.  C.  jeddeS]?  '  a  1150  Owl  If  Night.  309  Jet  ))U 
me  seist  of  ol>er  t>inge.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  287  Man  bou 
art  iwis  To  winne  Jvt  [z'.  r.  Juyt]  a  kinedom  wel  betere  pan 
min  is.  ciJSo  Will.  Palerne  186  pe  herde  &  his  hende 
wif  pat  boldbarn  wi>  his  bowe..fedde,  &  jit  hadde  fele 
felawes  in  ))e  forest.  1375  in  Horstmann  Altengl.  Leg. 
(1878)  130/a  Jut  after  he  gat  [pretty  sones  mo.  And  |>retty 
doujtres  and  two.  1456  Sir  G.  Have  Lami  Arms  (S.T.S.) 
87  Alssua  ane  othir  jit  resoun  is  [etc.].  C1460  Towneley 
Myst.  ii.  30  Yit,  shrew,  yit,  pull  on  a  tbraw  I  1497  Naval 
Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  219  Wages  of  maryners ..  ix"  vij". 
Vitayle..vijU  xx'.  Yet  Wages  of  maryneis . . iiij"  x'  x'l. 
1534  More  Armu.  Poys.  Bk.  i.  xiii.  54  b.  They  that  call  it 
brede  declare  yet  that  in  dede  it  is  not  brede  but  the  body 
of  Chryste.  1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia's  Rev.  l.  iii.  Stay  let 
me  obserue  this  portent  yet.  1637  Milton  Lycidas  1  Yet 
once  more,  O  ye  Laurels..!  com  to  pluck  your  Berries. 
C1643  Ltf.  Herbert  Autobiog.  (1824)7  Notwithstanding  yet 
these  expences  at  home,  he  brought  up  his  children  well. 
1660  MarVell  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  17  There  is  yet 
brought  in  an  Act  in  which  of  all  others  your  corporation  is 
the  least  concerned.  1705  Addison  Italy  Ded.,  I  had  a  very 
early  Ambition  to  recommend  my  self  to  Your  Lordship  s 
Patronage,  which  yet  encreas'd  in  me  as  I  Travell'd  through 
the  Countries.  1831  WoRcsw.  On  Dep.  Sir  W.  Scott  7 
While  Tweed,  best  pleased  in  chanting  a  blithe  strain. 
Saddens  his  voice  again,  and  yet  again.  1875  Iowett /"/n/o 
(ed.  2)  I.  273  Yet  once  more,  fair  friend.  1895  Petrie  Egypt. 
Tales  Ser.  1.  73  The  Sekhti  came  yet,  and  yet  again,  even 
unto  the  ninth  time. 

b.  Used  to  strengthen  a  comparative  :  now  more 
commonly  expressed  by  Even  {adv.  9  e)  or  Still 
{adv.  5  a).  fAlso  formerly  with  a  superlative 
(  =  Very  adv.  3  a)  or  an  ordinal  numeral. 

<:888  iELFRED  Boeth.  v.  5  3  Ac  wit  sculon  ))eah  siet  dio. 
plicor  ymb  Saet  bion.  a  1000  Judith  182  fe/us  monna  mast 
morJSra  sefremede,.  .&  [ia;t  swy3or  jyt  yean  wolde.    a  iiaa 
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n  E  Cirtm.  (Uud  MS.)  an.  1087  He..dyde  ^it  eallra 
wkrst  CUTS  Lamb,  Horn.  123  Luutan  we  ure  drihten,for 
bon  be  he  luuede  us  er  we  hine..5it  we  sculen  mare,  we 
sculan  luuian  ure  nehst,in.  cimo  Obmim  Ded.  6  Broberr 
min  i  Godess  hiis,  5et  o  \k  (>ride  wise.  Ibid.  780,  &  Godess 
enneells«?de  ^ztx  Off  Sannt  Johan  jet  mare.    CH7S  L*v. 

3e,3  Sixli  bousend  manne  And  mo  Jjousendes  5ite.  a  tjsa 
MiN-or  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  i.  49  Ma  manasinges  jit  haue  bai 
maiced.  1390  Gower  C««/C  1 1 1,  i  32  Alpheta . .  is  the  twelfthe 
sterre  yit.  c  1400  Rule  Si.  Benet  (verse)  299  pe  fortt  degre 
jit  es  Niir  als  Of  sum  l>at  er  in  order  fals.  <:i4>S  Wyntoun 
CrtfA  III-  ix.  1044  |>is  kynge  mony  sonnys  hade,  Off  ape  of 
ba  jhit  mast  he  made.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Keform.  vL  112 
Thairfoir  ye  fand  thame  prickis  vnto  your  ene^^  And,  jif  ye 
spair  thame,  yit  sail  find  thanie  moir.  x6a6  Gouge  Digtt, 
Chiv.  §  s.  I  purpose  to  dive  yet  more  deeply  into  the  depth 
of  my  Text.  1665  Hooke  Microgi:  3  Being  able  to  include 
as  great  a  variety  of  parts.. in  the  yet  smallest  Discern, 
able  Point,  as  in  tnose  vaster  bodies  such  as  the  Earth,  Sun, 
or  Planets.  1714  Ramsay  Vision,  x.  That's  yit  worse.  178a 
Miss  Burnev  Cecilia  vlil.  v,  Which  can  only  awaken  painful 
recollections,  or  give  rise  to  yet  more  painful  new  anxieties. 
1819  ScoTT  Ivaithoe  xxiv.  The  thought ..  gave  a  yet  deeper 
colour  of  carnation  to  her  complexion,  1847  H.  Melville 
Oiiioo  Ixvii,  My  sandals  were  worse  yet.  i88g  '  J.  S.  Winter 
Mrs.  Bob  X.  C1891)  121  'And  you're  quite  sure.. that  you 
really  like  me.'  'Yes,  I'm  quite  sure,'  said  he,  holding  her 
yet  more  closely  to  him. 

c.  Used  for  emphasis  after  ner  {\na,  ne,  neither) : 
nor  yet  =  and  also  not.  f  Also  formerly  after  or: 
or  yet  -  or  else,  or  even  (cf.  e  below). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  128 11  Ne)>er  am  i  crist  ne  yeitt  heli. 
cxyisSc.  Leg.  Saints iU.  (Andreas)  3  In  word,  in  thocht,  or 
yhet  in  dede.  c  X385  Chaucer  Knt.s  T.  1084  Nat  was  for- 
yeten,  the  porter  ydelnesse  Ne  Narcisus..Ne  yet  the  folic 
of  kyng  Salomon.  1513  Douglas  jEneis  i.  vi.  q3  All  thai 
quhilk  haitis  the  cruel  tirrantis  dedis,  Or  jit  his  felloun  vio. 
lencesair  dredis.  1526  Tindale  Luke  xxiii.  15,  L.founde 
noo  faute  in  this  man.. No  nor  yett  Herode.  1581  MuL. 
CASTER  Positions  xxxvil  (1888)  152  Neither  he,  ne  yet  his 
parentes,  can  forsake  their  prince.  1588  k.  King  tr.  Cani- 
sius'  Cateck.  g  vij,  Quhatsoeuer  do  proceid  ather  from  the 
hail  body  thairof,  ather  yeit  ony  particular  membre  of  the 
same.  1615  Hart  Anat.  Ur.  11.  iv.  63  Such  an  excretion  of 
bloud,  which  cometh  thus  to  passe  by  reason  of  the  loose. 
nesse..of  themouthesof  the  small  veines,or  yet  of  the  thin- 
nesse  of  bloud.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.) 
121  Yit  the  samine  can  noth  be  conceiled ..  Neither  zit  can 
the  men  of  God ..  dissemble  the  samine.  c  1639  in  10th 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS,  Comm.  App.  I.  35  He  does  not  rekon  the 
samen  nether  yett  his  owne  charges.  1884  W.  C.  Smith 
Kildrostan  83, 1  never  handled  rope.  Nor  held  a  tiller,  nor 
yet  mean  to  do.  , 

t  d.  Denoting  lepetition  of  an  act :  Agam.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.iiqy  Bad  him  [sc.  Adam]  thoru  an  angel 
steuen,  fat  he  suld  wit  his  wijf  yete  mete,  c  1383  Chaucer 
L.  G.  W.  2687  Hypermnestra,  She  rist  3it  vp,  &  stakerith 
her  &  ther.  a  1400-90  Wars  Alex.  3163  First  wrate  I  to 
jour  worthines,  jit  write  I  t«  same.  i^3X  Test.  Ebor.  (Sur- 
tees)  II.  15  Unum  flatt  pece  cum  scnptura  in  cooperculo 
Drynk  and  fyll  jytt.  1564-5  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I. 
316  To  charge  the  said  Gilbert.. yit  as  of  befoir,  to  bring 
the  saidis  Urchid  Makdowell  and  Patrik  Makdowell. 

t  e.  Emphasizing  an  extreme  case :  =  Even 
adv.  9.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11575  Ar  he  self  wald.  .To  ded  it  moght 
naman  him  bring,  And  not  yeitt  ban  bat  he  ne  suld  rise,  _AI 
at  his  aun  deuise.  1381  Wyclif  LiAe  xiv.  26  If  ony.  .hatith 
not  his.,britheren,  and  doujtris,  jit  forsoth  and  his  lyf  Una 
vers,  and  jit  his  owne  lijfj.  a  1450  Le  Morie  Artli.  2248  All 
landys  northe  and  southe  Off  thys  werre  the  word  spronge. 
And  yit  at  Rome  it  was  full  couthe. 
II.  Senses  relating  to  time. 
2.  Implying  continuance  from  a  previous  time  up 
to  and  at  the  present  (or  some  stated)  time  :  Now 
as  until  now  (or  then  as  until  then)  :  =  Still  adv. 
4  a.  Often  also  implying  contrast  to  a  future  or 
subsequent  state  more  emphatically  expressed  by 
as  yet  (7  a)  :  cf.  c  below,  and  Still  adv.  4  b.  arch, 
or  dial.  exc.  in  negative  context :  see  esp.  (i). 

£897  iELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  Pref.  5  Her  mon  maes 
jiet  sesion  hiora  swaeS.    97'  Blickl.  Horn.  231  Nu  si'  bry 
dtsas  to  lafe  syndon.    a  1000  Harrow.  Hell  73  (Gr.)  A  10 
bast  heold  nu  siet.    a  iim  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an. 
449  pEet  cyn  on  West  Sexum  be  'nan  git  hcet  lutna  cyn. 
C1160  Hatton  Gosp.  Matt.  xv.  16  And  synd  ffi  seot  butoa 
andsytte  ?   c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  83  Al  to  fele  swiche 
men  bien  jet  be  ne  wilen  noht  here  sinnes  forleten.    c  laog 
Lav.  28636  Bruttes  ileueS  jete  bat  he  bon  on  liue.     H97  R. 
Glouc  (Rolls)  i574Seint  lonesde  lateran..pat  stont  jnte& 
hened  churche  of  al  cristendom  is.     o  1300  Cursor  M.  796 
For  of  bat  ilk  appel  bill  pair  suns  tethe  ar  eggeid  yitt. 
B137S  Joseph  Arim.  334  pat  I  tolde  be  bo  I  telle  be  Jitte. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1628  Soinur  qwenes,  and  qwaintans,  & 
ober  qwaint  gaumes,  There  foundyn  was  first,  &  yet  ben 
forthe  haunted,    c  1450  St.  Cutltbert  (Surtees)  306  pat  he 
had  sene  before  in  spirit,  he  helde  it  all  pryue  jyt.     1534 
Star  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  309  Robert  hunte 
baylyf .  .did  take  and  kepe  and  yeat  kepeth  a  cowe  of  your 
said  oratours.    a  1548  Hall  Chron.^  Ediu.  K  11  It  wer  as 
great  commoditee  to  theim  bothe,  as  for  yet  a  while  too  bee 
in  the  custody  of  their  mother.     1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisitts* 
Caiech.  N  V  b,  Euerie  moneth  was  reconed  to  begin  on  ye  day 
of  ye  change,  as  is  obserued  jeit  in  ye  Hebrew  kallendar. 
x6xx  Bible  Jer.  xv.  9  Her  sunne  is  gone  down  while  it  was  yet 
day.    1700  Stanley's  Hist.  Philos.,  Life  a  j.  While  he  con. 
tinned  yet  in  the  University.     1711  Addison  Spect.  No.  164. 
f  3  While  her  Beauty  was  yet  in  all  its  Height  and  Bloom. 
1756  Mrs.  Calderwood  in  Coltness  Collect.  (Maitland  Club) 
187  This  man  was  from  Nidsdale,  and  had  been  out  of  the 
country  since  he  was  ten  years  old,  but  he  spoke  the  language 
pretty  well  yet.     i8oa  Wordsw.  To  the  Cuckoo  iv,  Even  yet 
thou  art  to  me  No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing.     1839  By- 
water  Sheff.  Dial.  ii.  22  Dusta  work  at  flat  backs  yit,  as 
thahs  been  used  to  do?    1848  Mrs.  Gaskell  Mary  Barton 
tU,  Earnest  as  the  father  was  in  watching  the  yet-living,  he 
bad  eyes  and  ears  for  all  that  concerned  the  dead.    1871 
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Tennyson  Gareth  *  Lynetic  79  A  yet-warm  corpse,  and  yet 
unburiable.  1874  Mahaffy  Soc.  Life  Greece  iv.  81  No 
students  of  history  can  fail  to  observe  that  even  yet  very  few 
nations  in  the  world  are  fit  for  diffused  political  privileges. 
1888  '  J.  S.  Winter  '  Booth's  Childr.\,  You  know  you  look 
ill  yet,  very  ill. 
(/■)  With  negative  pples.  and  adjs. :  cf.  not  yet  (4).  _ 

1535  Covekdale  Ps.  lxxvii[i).  6  The  children  which  were 
yet  vnborne.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  782  Four  fair 
Heifars  yet  in  Yoke  uniry'd.  1705  Stanhope  Paraphr.  1. 
282  The  ravishing  Discovery  of  that  which  is  yet  unattain. 
able.  1706  Pope  Let.  to  Wycherley  10  Apr.,  Till  you  have 
finish'd  these  that  are  yet  unprinted.  i7aS  -  Odyss.  v.  382 
Then  shook  the  Heroe, . .  And  question  d  thus  his  yet- 
unconquer'd  mind.  1839  Kemble  Resid.  Georgia  (1863)  19 
The  swampy  patches  of  yet  unreclaimed  forest.  1859  Ienny- 
SON  Elaine  378  The  yet.unblazon'd  shield,  i860  Pusey  Mm. 
Proph.  544  The  children  in  their  yet  undeveloped  strength, 
the  very  old  in  their  yet  sustained  weakness. 

t  b.  Qualified  by  a  negative,  implying  discon- 
tinuance before  the  present  time :  not  yet  =  no 
longer.  Obs.  rare. 

a  jooo  CxJmoii's  Gen.  1038  Ne  beard  Su  be  ondrjedan . .  nu 
siet.  1530  Palsgr.  506/2, 1  darrayne  (Lydgat). . .  This  worde 
is  nat  yet  admytted  in  our  comen  spetche.  Ibid.  598/2,  I 
kydde  (Lydgate),  I  knowe..This  terine  is  nat  yet  in  use. 

o.  Followed  by  an  infinitive  referring  to  the 
future,  and  thus  implying  incompleteness  (e.  g.  yet 
to  be  done,  implying  '  not  hitherto  done ' ;  /  have 
yet  to  learn,  implying  '  I  have  not  hitherto  learnt ' ). 

Cf.  also  5. 

1659  Plumptre  in  12th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  6 
Wishing  that  all  your  yeares  yet  to  come  may  passe  over 
with  mirth  and  jollityes.  1756  Mrs.  Calderwood  in  Colt- 
ness Collect.  (Maitland  Club)  188  He  has  three  years  of  study 
yet  to  come.  1848  Lushington  in  Notes  of  Cases  VI.  J  i, 
I  have  yet  to  learn  that.. those  on  board  the  steam-tug  had 
a  right  to.. overrule  the  order  of  the  pilot.  1849  Macau- 
lay  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  564  The  earl,  .had  prepared  hiniself  for 
what  was  yet  to  be  endured.  1885  Sir  J.  Bacon  in  La7u 
Times  Rep.  (N.  S.)  LII.  569/2  None  of  them  had  been  com- 
pletely  finished,  the  painting  and  papering  being  yet  to  be 
done. 
3.  Referring  to  the  period  preceding  the  present 
or  some  stated  time,  without  necessarily  implying 
continuance :  Up  to  this  (or  that)  time,  till  now 
(or  till  then),  hitherto,  thus  far ;  with  a  superla- 
tive, or  only,  etc.  =  at  any  time  up  to  the  present. 
Usually  implying  expectation  of  possible  change, 
more  fully  expressed  (as  in  2)  by  as  yet  (7  a). 

<i  1000  Colloq.  Mlfric  in  Wr.-Wulcker  101  %y\.  [adhuc]  beah- 
hwjebere  deoplicor  mid  us  bu  smeajst  {>onne  yld  ure  onfon 
mEse.  c  117s  Lamb.  Horn.  139  pis  del  is.  .be  formeste  del 
bet  eauer  jiete  was  isejen  buuen  eorSe.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
9321  '  Ful  littel  se  we  yeitt ',  coth  bai,  '  Of  al  bat  euer  we  her 
bai  sai. '  c  1375  Ibid.  10078  (Laud)  Now  blessid  be  that  byrd 
of  grace  The  worthiest  that  euyr  yet  was.  c  i475  Rauf 
Coibear  80  Na,  thank  me  not  ouir  airlie,  for  dreid  that  we 
threip.  For  I  haue  seruit  the  jit  of  lytill  thing  to  ruse.  1539 
Cranmer  Let.  to  Crumwell'm  Misc.  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  388 
The  state  of  things  standing  as  they  do  at  this  present,  so 
far  as  yet  I  do  know.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vl.  ii.  5  A  slender 
slip,  that  scarse  did  see  Yet  seuenteene  yeares.  1690  Locke 
Hum.  Und.  11.  xxvi.  §  4  Wlien  we  say  a  Man  is  Young,  we 
mean,  that  his  Age  is  yet  but  a  small  part  of  that  which 
usually  Men  attain  to.  1761  Warburton  in  W.  i  Hiirds 
Lett.  (1809)  335,  I  have  yet  printed  off  but  72  pages.  1815 
Scott  Guy  M.  xlviii.  This  is  the  queerest  thing  yet  1  1857 
Buckle  D'ot'//z.  I.viii.  471  The  most  important  event  th.-it 
had  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  French  civilization.  1870 
L'Estrance  Life  of  Miss  Mitford  I.  x.  147  '  Blanch  is  to 
consist  of  five  thousand  lines,  and  only  eleven  hundred  are 
yet  written.  , 

b.  By  this  (or  that)  time,  so  soon  as  this : 
chiefly  in  questions,  direct  or  indirect,  to  which 
the  negative  answer  would  be  not  yet  (4)  :  nearly 
=  ' already',  but  not  expressing  surprise  as  that 
word  would  in  a  question. 

a  laso  Owl  4-  Night.  541  Hu  bincb  be,  artu  jut  inume, 
Artu  mid  rijte  ouercume?  C1375  Cursor  M.  1876  (Fairf.) 
How  sal  we  of  bes  waters  wete,  Queber  bai  be  fully  fallyn  Jete? 
<ri44o  York  Myst.  ix.  186  It  waxes  clere  aboute..Loke 
bare  owte,  Yf  bat  be  water  wane  ought  jitt.  1506  Shaks. 
/  Hen.  IV,  111.  iii.  6r  Haue  you  enquir'd  yet  who  pick  d 
my  Pocket?  1634  Massinger  Very  Woman  111.  v,  I  am 
glad  you  have  found  your  tongue  yet.  1823  Scott  Quentin 
D.  xxxiii,  '  Have  you  yet  done?'  said  the  Duke  to  the 
herald.  '  One  word  more,'  answered  Rouge  Sanglier.  1916 
D.  YlmviZi  Student  in  Arms  (1917)  51  Potentate. .  .Has  s. 
counter-attack  been  launched  yet?  General.  Not  yet,  bire. 

c.  With  ere,  before,  etc.  indicating  the  ultimate 
occurrence  of  something  after  an  interval  of  time  : 
before  ere,  etc.,  nearly  =  '  already ' ;  after  ere,  etc., 
nearly  =  '  at  length'  (cf.  5  a).  Now  only  in  ere 
yet  (arch.). 

13..  Ga-iv.  fs  Gr.  Knt.  1122  To  bed  jet  er  bay  Jede,  Re- 
corHed  couenauntez  ofte.  c  1450  Holland  Howlat  196  ?it  or 
ewyn  enterit  come  that  bur  office,  Obeyand  thir  bischoppis, 
and  bydand  tham  by.  1592  Arden  of  Fei'ersham  I.  I. 
02  Meanewhile  prepare  our  breakfast, ..  For  yet  ere  noone 
wele  take  horse  and  away,  c  1643  Ld.  Herbert  Autobiog. 
(1824)  80  Before  I  departed  yet  I  left  her  with  child  of  a  son. 
179s  SoUTHEY  Joan  of  Arc  viil.  70  Ere  yet  from  Orleans  to 
the  war  we  went.  1828  Scott  Death  Laird's  Jock_  f  1 3  Ere 
yet  the  fight  began,  the  old  men  gazed  on  their  chief.  i86« 
Spurgron  Hymn,  '  Siveetly  the  holy  hymn  '  li,  Ere  yet  the 
sun  the  day  renews,  O  Lord,  Thy  spirit  send. 

fd.  At  some  time  in  the  past;    'once';   pre- 
viously, before,  already.   Obs. 

Beowulf  956  Alwalda  bee  gode  for^ylde,  swa  he  nu  jyt 
dyde  1  a  1300  Cursor  M.  367  pe  werld  i  call  wit  mm  enteiis 
pe  mater  of  be  four  elements,  pat  yeit  was  tan  o  forme  mis- 
chapen.    Ibid.  1198  Ur  lord  had  aghteld  yete  A  child  to 
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rais  of  his  oxspring.  c  1*60  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  339 
pan  take  youre  loof  of  light  payne  as  y  haue  said  Jelt. 
4.  With  a  negative,  in  sense  2  or  3  (^yet  quali- 
fying the  whole  sentence  or  clause  including  the 
negative)  :  not  yet,  ■^yet  not,  still  not,  thus  far  not, 
not  hitherto,  not  by  this  (or  that)  time,  not  till 
now  (or  then)  and  not  now  (or  then)  :  implying 
expectation  or  recognized  possibility  of  subsequent 
change  (cf.  7  a). 

a.  With  negative  preceding.     (The  more  usual, 
now  the  only  regular,  construction.) 

Beowulf  S&3  Breca  naefre  sit  Et  heaJolace.  .swa  deorlice 
daed  jefremede  fajum  sweordum.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt, 
xxiv.  6  Das  bing  sceolon  jewurban,  ac  nys  bonne  iyt  se 
ende.  Ibid.  John  vii.  8  Min  tid  nis  syt  jefylled.  c  1200 
Vices  !r  Virtues  17  Bar  naeure  jiete  liht  ne  cam.  "«x> 
Ormin  14371  Abid,  abid,  wifman,  abid,  Ne  comm  nohht  jet 
min  time,  c  U05  Lay.  109  Nas  Jet  Rome  bi-wonnen.  c:ia75 
Passion  of  our  Lord  583  in  O.  E.  Misc.  53  Ich  ne  astey 
nouht  yete  vp  to  myne  vadere.  c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  293 
(Harl.  7334),  He  hadde  nou^t  geten  hym  jit  a  benefice.  1470- 
8s  Malory  Arthur  viii.  vii.  282  Neuer  yet  was  I  preued 
with  good  knyghte.  1539  Bible  (Great)  Mark  xi.  13  The 
tyme  of  fygges  was  not  yet.  a  1548  Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  IV 
207  b.  Because  Quene  Margaret  and  her  Sonne  were  not  fully 
yet  furnished  for  suche  a  iorney.  1605  Shaks.  Af«*.  11.  in. 
50  Macd.  Is  the  King  stirring,  worthy  Thane?  Macb.  Not 
yet.  1654  Gataker  Disc.  Apol.  24  Such  a  manner  of  Prelacie, 
I  say  I  never  durst,  nor  yet  dare  condemn.  1708  Addison 
Pres.  St.  War  3  This  Kingdom  was  never  yet  engag  d  in 
a  War  of  so  great  consequence.  1776  Gibbon  Let.  to  Hoi. 
royd  18  Jan.,  Quebec  is  not  yet  taken.  1849  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  ii.  I.  17s  A  body  of  representatives  was  returned,  such 
as  England  had  never  yet  seen.  Ibid.  iv.  447  As  to  Halifax, 
Ormond,  and  Guildford,  he  determined  not  yet  to  di5miss 
them.  i86l  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I-  46  In  the  reign  of 
James  I,. .when  the  world  of  fashion  had  not  yet  migrated 
wholly  to  the  west-end. 

b.  With  negative  following.  (Cf.  G.  noch  nicht.) 
Obs.  or  arch.  exc.  when  preceded  by  even,  or  as 

(7  a). 

c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  John  vii.  6  Zyt  ne  com  min  tid.  c\tM 
Lay.  20571  Ah  he  heo  ba  jaete  [CI27S  3etl  Nefde  noht  bl- 
wunnen.  <:ia5o  Oen.  t,  Ex.  3558  '  Louerd,  merci  1  quad 
moyses,  '  jet  ne  let  hem  nojt  helpe-les.'  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
5004  pe  king  hert  wex  herd  as  bras, '  pe  folk  ,  he  said,  yeitt 
sal  noght  pas.'  X377  Langl.  P.  Pi.  B.  vili.  108  Ac  Jete 
sauoureth  me  noujt  bi  seggyng.  1460  Capgrave  Chron. 
(Rolls)  302  And  jet  was  not  the  erl  of  Arundel  and  his  retenew 
com  horn.  X567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  iii.  37  ?'' "«"«'  °«' 
sho  se  his  maik  in  France.  X613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII,  11.  iv. 
204  My  Conscience,  which  I  then  did  feele  full  sicke,  and  yet 
not  well.  164a  D.  Rogers  Naamnn  423  Such  confusion 
was  yet  never  extorted  from  some  of  you.  1817  Scott 
Highl.  Widow  iv,  I  leave  you  to  comfort  and  certainty, 
which  you  have  yet  never  known.  X830  Mooke  Mem. 
(1854)  VI.  127  Even  yet  not  quite  finished. 
5.  In  reference  to  future  time  (see  also  2  c,  3  c). 
a.  At  some  time  in  the  future  (usually  implying 
'  though  not  hitherto ')  ;  hereafter ;  at  length,  ulti- 
mately, before  all  is  over ;  often  with  mixture  of 
sense  9  ('after  all'). 

c  897  iELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxv.  245  Jiet  [p.  r.  jil) 
cymSse  micla..Godes  daes.  97X  Blickl.  Hom.  iv.  47  On 
ealra  eorblicra  jebedrsedenne  be  Cristene  waron,  obpe  Syt 
syn.  a  1300  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  32  Vor  ber  scholde  Jut  a  raon 
deie  on  bulke  tre.  c  1400  Brut  I.  go  pe  Biitons  suppcaen  bat 
he  \sc.  Arthur]  Leueb  in  a.nobere  lande,  and  bat  he  shal 
come  jit  and  conquere  al  Britaigne.  C1440  York  Myst.  L  87 
Abowne  Jbit  sail  I  be  beeldand,  On  heghte  m  be  hyeste  of 
hewuen.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  xlii.  7  Is]  Put  thy  trust  in 
God  for  I  wil  yet  geue  him  thankes  for  y"  helpe  of  his 
countenaunce.  <2i586  Sidney  Ps.  xvii.  iv,  [I]  pray  that 
still  you  guide  my  way,  Least  yet  I  slipp,  or  goe  astray. 
X76<>-a  Goldsm.  Cit.  W.  xliv,  He  sees  that  he  may  yet  be 
happy,  and  wishes  the  hour  was  come.  1841  Browning 
Pippa  Passes  111.  ad  fin.  (Song),  You'll  love  me  yet  1— and  I 
can  tarry  Your  love's  protracted  growing.  X849  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  V.  I.  524  'Their  chief  employment  is  to  talk  of 
what  they  once  were,  and  of  what  they  may  yet  be.  1901 
Violet  Jacob  Sheep-stealers  viii,  'You  couldn't  be  safer,  not 
if  you  was  in  Hereford  jail  itself.'..' That's  where  I  may  be 
yet,'  he  said. 

It).  With  reference  to  the  immediate  future : 
(a)  Even  now  (though  not  till  now)  :  often  with 
mixture  of  sense  9  ('  after  all ') ;  sometimes  imply- 
ing '  while  there  is  still  time '  (cf.  sense  2). 

a  xooo  Cxdmon's  Gen.  618  Jif  siet.  .test  mina  lara,  bonne 
Sife  ic  him  b^es  leohtes  senoj.  c  137S  Sc.  Leg.  Sciints  v. 
(Johannes)  251  And  of  paynis  hard  and  fell.  He  tald  l>am, 
Irat  he  schaw  in  hell.  And  sad  :  '  wrechis,  mend  jo%v  Jeit  ! 
Ibid  1  (Katerine)  921  Lewe  bine  errour, . .  &  ask  forgiffncs  of 
bi  syne,  Yheit  mycht  bu  sauchtyng  with  hym  wine,  c  X430 
Hymns  Virgin  (1867)  128  To  hevyns  blys  yhit  may  he  ryse, 
Thurghe  helpe  of  Marie.  £1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees) 
3367  ?on  gose  I  bad  Jow  is  no3t  etyn...I  bid  jow  bat  je  take 
It  jit.  a  1519  Skelton  Woffiilly  araid  43  Wks.  1843  I.  142 
Cum  sytt,  and  thou  schalt  fynde  Myne  endlys  mercy  and 
grace.  1689  Acts  Parlt.  Scot.  (1875)  XII.  77/1  pat  if  he 
will  yett  delyver  up  the  Bass  &  prisoners  berin  he  should 
have  his  bygone  arears  to  himself  &  garrisone.  1867  Morris 
Jason  II.  850  Bethink  ye  yet  of  deatli,  and  misery,  And 
dull  despair,  before  ye  arm  to  go.  1870  Webber  Pigskin  tr 
Willow  xiv.  197  Time  enough  yet?  No,  there  isn  t  time 
enough  yet. 

t(4)  Not  later  than   (a  specified   time).     (Cf. 

3  b,  c.)  Obs.  ,  ,    ,     , 

<:ii5o  Gen.  I,  Ex.  313  For  Jef  he  don  5ad  god  fofb^d, 
Dat  sal  hem  bringen  to  80  dead.  And  sal  jet  01s  like  dai. 
aivx  Cursor  M.isibj  pou  sal  bam  se  yeitt  to  night  Dome 
fulgret  spite,  a  i3Sa  Minot  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  viu  129  Inglis 
men  sail  jit  to  jere  Knok  H  palet  or  bou  pas. 

o.  From  this  (or  some  stated  or  implied)  time 


/"d  1  '°  °'"'^  londe  &  singe   l>are.     1397  R.  Glouc 

(Rolls)  }-uf  pe  castel  was  ynomc  &  |>at  folc  lo  sprad  bere. 
Jute  >o  hii  adde  al  ydo  hii  nc  founde  no^t  b«  ting  J«re. 
/o/</.  8804  In  prison  was  roberd  al  is  lif  &  Jut  ich  vnder. 
itonde,  Him  adde  betere  abbe  ibe  ling  of  )>e  holi  londe. 
VOL,  A, 


YET. 

onwards;  henceforth  (or  thenceforth).  Chiefly, 
now  only,  contextnally  with  words  denoting  time, 
the  sense  being  then  strictly  i  ('  further,  more')- 
with  a  negative,  nearly  coinciding  with  4 ;  often 
replaceable  by  '  to  come  '. 

dasas  and  asende  ut  eft  culfran.  a, 300  drsor  M.  129,0 
hlH.  ^"w  ■"■"  f"'l' S'?".  Fo^  yei«  a  quilk  he  wild  a! 
H^^l„  f?^,^.''''tT-  ^"'"J-  "5  H=  "^''a'  te  fulfillid  of  the 
Hooly  Gost  Jit  of  his  modir  wombe.  —  John  vi;  ■,%  5it  a 
me    'iTrJ^^r/  *"'',5°".  ""d  I  go  to  the  fadir,  that  slnte 

LTv?  ,  'f  J  """^  J  '?3*  CovERDALE  Jonoh  iii.  4  There 
i  .*A'  "'•  i^>''^'  ^"d  ""^"  s''a'  Niniue  be  ouerlhrowen 
'^T,^J^V■^'^■  """*"^r  (Camden)  56  It  was  so  houTS 
?i-M  «  '"c?-  ?"J"?"'  >"='  ""=="=  "^""M  no'  'ake  salt. 
Kk^H^r^°i-'„to^,;ir^"*'""-''50--'-'Varry 

1 6.  ME.  >  )et  [OE.  ^<f  ^/^Z  then  yet,  when  yet : 
see  Tho  adv.  i,  2]:  a.  Still  (-2);  also,  while 
stxU,  when  as  yet.  Oh. 

X?^  '^■t^-  ^J"'","-  'P^f''"-  MS.)an.  92,  pa  after  (.am  ba 
Xiet  has  ilcan  haerfestes  jegadorode  micel  here  hine  of  East 
Englum     £1000  Ags.  Gap.  Lulce  xv.  20  pa  syt  \Undkf 

C.5r„».  (Laud  ^  S.)  an.  1106  Feawa  o3re  of  bam  he.ifod. 
mannan  )«mid  (.am  eorle  of  Normandije  be  Ryt  heoldan. 
c  II7S  Lami  Horn.  99  pa  Jet  wuniende  on  Hssere  weorlde, 
be  helende  ableu  his  gast  on  his  apostlas.  c  1105  Lav.  7079 
Pe  jeht  be  [c  1175  be  jet  bat]  Lud  king  ahte  (,is  lond  hehte 
Lundene  Trinouant.  c  1190  St.  Dumtan  2  in  S.  En^.  Ltir. 
.9  Miracle  ore  louerd  dude  for  him  be  Juyt  he  was  ufi.bori 
tb.  with  negative  :  =4.  Obs. 

\.^'T'  ^'i"""'.'  C'"-  '°3  Ne  was  her  (.a  ^iet  nymbe 
heoUtersceado  w,ht  jeworden.  oiioo  Aldhtlm  Gloss,  i. 
1296  (Napier  35/2)  Nondum,  na  (.a  syt  nas.  <:  1.90  Beket 
1433  mS.  kng.Ue.n,i  Ake  he  ne  scholde  noujt  be  sect 
b,  hTi"  ^A^f'-x  "3^SirF,yuwi.  750  Of  herte  was 
he  hoi  &  sound,  &  pleynede  him  >e  Jute  no  t>yng. 
7.  As  yet  [.\8  B.  34  a]  :  a.  Hitherto,  up  to  this 
time,  =3;  with  a  negative  =  4;  implying  expec- 
tation or  recognized  possibility  of  coming  chance 

c  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  ii.  91  Thow  demest  of  thy  selfe 
amys.  For  loues  ys  not  ther  aboute. .  To  make  of  the  as  yet  a 
Jterre.  cxiK-  Frankl.  T.  849,  I  failled  neuere  of  my 
ttoutheasyit,  For  sikerlymydetle  shal  bequyt.  14840*^ 
raptrs  (Camden)  153  Here  ys  noo  goode  wyne  to  gett  for 
noo  mony  as  yett,  but  I  understood  ther  schall  come  from 
Bruges  som.  1591  Q.  Eliz.  in  Archatohgia  XIX.  n  If 
your  long  expected  and  never  had  as  yet  answer  had  not 
lingard.  1665  Bovle  Occas.  Rtfl.  iv.  i.  i  The  Sun  had  as 
yet  l)ut  approach  d  the  East,  and  my  Body  as  yet  lay  move- 
less in  the  Bed.  168a  Bonvan  Holy  War  ii  Thou  hast 
heard  what  the  Captams  have  said,  but  as  yet  thou  shultest 
thy  Gates.  1708  Addisok  Prts.  St.  War  19  That  War 
continued  Nine  Years,  and  this  hath  as  yet  lasted  but  Six 
i8»3  ScojT  Qutxtin  D.  xxix, '  No,'  answered  the  Astrologer! 
the  End  is  not  as  yet.'  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  Ixiii 
bhe  had  never . ,  met  a  professional  ladies'  man  as  yet.  1840 
Macaulav  Hist.  Bug.  ii.  I.  ,7,  As  yet  the  Duke  professed 
himself  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Church.  185a  Tennvsox 
/«  Mem.  cxiv,  Half-grown  as  yet,  a  child,  and  vain.  1874 
Mahapey  Sao.  Life  Greece  vii.  226  But  there  were,  .extcn. 
tlons  of  this  practice  as  yet  but  lillle  noticed. 

tb.  Without  implied  expectation  of  change: 
Still,  even  now  or  then,  to  this  day,  =  2.  Obs. 

1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tourflvh,  As  yet  theykepe  and  hold 
that  custome.  1530  Palsch.  509/2  As  for  fohi,  defyled, 
thou^he  he  be  used  of  Johan  le  Miyre,  there  is  no  verbe 
used  in  this  sence  in  the  frenche  tonge  as  yet.  1577  Ham- 
mer Anc.Eccl.  Hist.  111.  vL  33  The  meats  as  yet  rawe,  was 
snatched  from  the  coalei.  1585  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicho- 
layt  Voy.  11.  in.  33  The  foundations,  .are  there  as  yet  ap. 
parant.  1611  BibU  Exod.  ix.  17  As  yet  exaltest  thou  thy 
selfe  against  ray  people,  that  thou  wilt  not  let  them  goef 
'??  LiTiicow  Trav.  vii.  321  /Egypt  was  made  a  Prouince 
of  the  1  urkish  Empire,  and  so  continueth  as  yet.  i6si  [see 
As  B.  34  a]. 

8.  ai  adj.  in  sense  a  or  3  :  That  is  still  or  as  yet 
such  ;  still  continuing  or  subsisting.  (Cf.  Now  16, 
Still  adv.  4  a  f.  Then  9  b.) 

1606  Sylvester  Du  Bartat  11.  iv,  11.  Maenifieence  356  Let, 
with  her  staffe,  my  yet. Youth  govern  well.. the  Flock  of 
IstaeL  i6s9  W.  Sclater  Ex/>.  t  Thess.  83  That  the  yet 
aliens  in  euery  quarter  of  the  World  may  bee  wonne  by  the 
example  of  dispersed  Saints,  c  1634  Strapeoho  in  Browning 
Lt/e  (189a)  117  The  certainty  of  your  lordship's  yet  abode 
at  West-Chester.  1653  Gloria  I,  Narcissus  i3i  Her  yet 
safety.  1817  Keatinoi  Trav.  II.  260  He  was  one  of  the 
numerous  party  of  yet  walkers  in  the  world.  1874  Key 
Lane,  L  7  In  the  yet  non-existence  of  language. 

III.  9.  as  conj.  adv.  or  conj.  (developed  from 
i),  introducing  an  additional  fact  or  circumstance 
which  is  adverse  to,  or  the  contrary  of  what  would 
naturally  be  expected  from,  tliat  just  mentioned : 
In  spite  of  that,  for  all  that,  nevertheless,  notwith- 
standing. Sometimes  strengthened  by  nevertheless, 
etc.    Often  correlative  to  though,  etc. 

More  emphatically  adversative  than  But  conj.  24,  and 
freer  in  construction ;  formerly  sometimes  placed  after,  and 
still  sometimes  in  the  midst  of,  its  clause;  and  or  but  may 
precede  jiet.  Nearly  equivalent  to  Still  adv.  6  b ;  hut 
itill  indicates  mainly  that  the  fact  or  condition  remains 
unaltered  by  the  adverse  onei^rt  usually  expresses  some 
degree  of  surprise  at  it  as  something  unexpected, 
Jc  laoj  Lay.  28 1 12  5if  hit  weore  ilimpe . .  (.at  Modred . .  hafde 
bine  queue  inume. . .  pe  jet  bu  mihtest  be  awreken  Wuraiiche 
mid  wepnen.l  a  1*50  Owl  ♦  Night.  995  So  bo  hit  euer  in 
unker  sibe  pat  bu  bo  sori  &  ich  blibe;  Jut  bu  aisheist  wi  ich 
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jeit  It  was  bath  fals  and  fikil.    1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  Prol. 
185  lhou3  we  culled  be  catte,  jut  sholde  \ki  c.me  another 

=„/''''?''t>'  "^  J^?°  *^°"'-''  '^""J'-  "•  MO  He  hath  ynowh 
and  yit  h,m  nedeth.  ^14,0  Liier  Cocorvm  (1862)  5  And 
make  bo  flesshc  to  seme,  iwys.  As  hit  were  raw,  and  jvt  hit 
nj^.  c  1450  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  F.)  149, 1  haw  done 
..bynnes  diuers,.,And  jut  art  Ihu  redi,.To  graunt  me  ay 
forjefnesse.  ^1470  Col.  ft  Ca-w.  95  Suppose  thi  birny  be 
bright,  as  bachiler  suld  ben,  Vhit  ar  thi  latis  vnlufsum. 
I470-8S  Malory  Arthur  xx.  vii.  809  Oftymes  we  doo  many 
thynges  that  we  wene  it  be  for  the  best  &  yet  peraduenture 
hit  torneth  to  the  werst.  <:i47s  Partenayii  Al.be.hit  I 
can  noght  peynt  my  boke  as  other  be,  Vnder  youre  supporte 
yut  aunter  wyl  me.  1545  Ravnaldk  Byrth  Mnnkynde  i. 
iii.("552)  5  Plenty  of  flesh,,  knitting  to  geatherthe  muskles- 
not  so  yet,  but  that  neuerthelesse  they  haue  theyr  free 
motion.  1596  Spenser  Prothalamim  117  As  he  would 
speake,  but  that  he  lackt  a  tong  Yeat  did  bysignes  his  glad 
affection  show.  1644  Milton  Areop.  26  Though  his  belief 
be  true,  yet  the  very  truth  he  holds,  becomes  his  heresie. 
i6j7  Dryden  ^neis  xi.  188  Auspicious  Prince,  in  Arms  a 
mighty  Name  But  yet  whose  Actions  far  transcend  your 
fame.  1764  Goldsm.  Trav.  28  Some  fleeting  good,  that.. 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies.  1814  Scott  Wav.  iv, 
1  he  splendid  yet  useless  imagery.  1831  -  Ct.  Rob.  xxivl 
Although  they  did  not  all  agree  on  the  precise  cause  of  dan- 
ger, it  was  yet  generally  allowed  that  something  of  a  dread, 
lul  kind  was  impending.  1845  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (i88g)  L 
13  1  he  style  of  Bede,  if  not  elegant  Latin,  is  yet  correct, 
sufliciently  classical.  ' 

tb.  Yet  {that),  notwithstanding  that,  although. 
1'^*°^^"f.''  ■^'^"42'  In  whonhope  and  doute  heo  weoren 
vchon,  Jit  heo  sejen  him  alyue  a  lyues-mon.    c  1425  Cursor 
yi/.  12119  (Trin.)  And  sit  t>ou  wenest  makeles  to  be  pat  noon 
in  lore  shulde  teche  J)e,  I  con  \k  teche  (.at  ))ou  not  can, 
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...A  A  —  7."-  '<^""=,  I'f.  ■  con  pe  tecne  pat  pou  not  can. 
1SS6  Aurelio  t,  /sab.  (1608)  M  ij,  Contente  you  than,  for 
yette  that  me  strenghste  he  litell,  the  desiere  is  erete. 

Yet(e,  5et(e,  obs.  ff.  Gate  sb.'i- 

tTeteCn,  pa.ppU.  Obs.     Forms:    i  seeten, 

3  ijeten,  (iheote),  3-4  i3et(t)e,  yjete,  iete(u, 

4  y-yete,  i-eete,  4-5  yete(n,  5  yheete.  [OE. 
Ifeten,  pa.  pple.  oi  etan  and  leetan  to  Eat.]  Eaten. 

c  locKi  ^lfuc  Gen.  xxxi.  54  pa  hii  jeeten  hsfdon,  hix 
wunedon  ba:r.  c  laos  Lay.  6691  pea:r  heo  hiefden  wel  ijeteS 
ICU7S  iheote)  and  seoSSen  idrnnken.  /bid.  31773  Mr  be 
utsc  i-eten  weore.  c  1190  St.  Brandan  309  in  S.  Eng.  Leg. 
228  Heo  a-risen  op  and  wenden  to  churche  bo  heo  hadden 
gete.  c  1330/rM.  ftMerl.  3127  po  Pai  hadde  yeten  alle, 
Heije  &  lowe  m  be  halle.  xypAyeiib.  13  Efterhisariziiige 
huanne  he  hedde  y-yete  mid  his  decipTes.  1387  Thevisa 
Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  511  Thei.. hadde  noujt  y.ete  ne  dronke 
nother  y-s  epe.  1398  —  Barth.  De  P.  /<.  ix.  xxxi.  (1495) 
I IV  b/a  A  lambe  was  ofTryd  rosted  and  yeten.  1416  Lydg 
OeGuit.  Pitgr.  6840  Whan  they  be  fumous,  ful  off  heete. 
And  ban  yheete  &  dronke  at  large, 
t  Teter,  yetter.  Obs.  Forms :  I  sootere,  3- 
4  Jeter,  4  Jeoter,  jeetere,  5  jetare,  6  Jottare, 
yetter.  See  also  Yoteb.  [f.  Yet  v.  +  -er  I.  Cf, 
MSw.  giutare  'fictor'.]  A  caster  of  metal;  a 
founder.     Also  in  comb,  bellyeter. 

C893  iELFRED  Oros.  I.  xii.  54  pa  (.ait  (>a  onhaet  wa!S,  &  eall 
«don  swa  se  jeotere  baeni  aSelinge  xx  behet.  iag8  in 
Stow  .ywro  (1908)  II.  290  Beljeterslane.  13. .  A-.  Alls.  6735 
,?f "  '     1"'y"'  "la".  &  metal  jeters  [v.r.  jeoter).     138a 

Wyclif  Jer.  li.  17  Confoundid  is  eche  Jeetere  [1388  wellere] 
in  grauen  thing!  for  fals  is  his  Jeting.  C1440  Belljetare 
[see  Bell  J*.'  12).  151J  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scot.  I.  360/2 
Robert  Borthuik,  jettare  ofthc  kingis  gunnys.  155*  Huloet, 
Karuer  or  yetter  of  Images,  statuarius. 
Yether,  var.  Eddeb  :  see  Yeddeb  sb,  and  v. 
t  Tetinff,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.    [f.  Yet  v.  +  -im  \ 

Cf.  YOTINGJ 

I.  Casting  of  metal  or  a  metal  object. 

lul^ }:^:^y'■^"^ .',^*^  P^'-'t-  P-^rv.  538/1  Jytynge 
\W,nch.  MS.  Jctyng)of  metelle,  as  bellys,  pannys,  potys,  and 
;r  lyke,/»«V>.    c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  11.  ii.  138  Forwhi  in 


Other  lj^.,,ywj.v.  ,.  1449  i:r.i,m,K  i\cpr.  ii.  u.  13B  rorwni  in 
kintle  of  ymagis  no  diflference  the  grauyng  makith  fro  the 
'y"'"5'  ,?',J.''°  3u"ing  fro  the  grauyng.  1453-4  Durham 
Ace.  Rolls  iiyunees)  191  Pro  uno  novo  axiltre  cum  jattynges 
ct  factura,  xxij  s.  iij  d.     1473-4  ^cc.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot. 

1.  65  For  the  mending  anti  theking  of  a  hous  in  tharo  place 
that  wes  revin  at  the  Jetting  of  the  gwn,  viij  li. 

2.  Pouring  down,  forth,  etc. ;  shedding. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8175  Now  is . .  yomeryng  for.yeton,  & 

y«"y"?  of  teres,  a  1425  tr.  Arderue's  Treat,  Fistula  etc 
36  Afur  be  Jettyng  in  of  tapsimel  wi)>  be  forseid  poudre. 
1483  Calk.  Angl.  426/a  A  Jetlynge  in,  jn/usio.  A  jettynge 
oute,  ejfusio. 

3.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  yeting-flace,  -vessel. 
1381  WvCLiF  Prov,  xxvii.  21  What  maner  wise  siluer  is 

preued  in  the  Jeting  vessel.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  426/2  A 
Jettynge  p\&ce,fusorium. 

Xetling  (ye-tliq),  sb.  and  a.  Se.  and  north. 
Also  4-5  3et(t)lyng,  5  Jettlyne,  yotteling,  5-6 
yetIyn(K,  -line,  6  Jet-,  yaitling,  8  yetlen,  (ate- 
lin),  8-9  yet(t)Iin,  yetland,  9  yetlan,  yettling. 
[f.  Yet  v.  +  -LING  1.] 

A.  sb.  1.  A  pot  or  boiler,  usually  of  cast  iron ; 
esp.  one  with  a  bow-handle  and  three  feet. 

1378-9  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  588  In  factura  unius 
yelling.  1471  /bid.  246,  ij  jetlynges  enee.  1559  Wills  if- 
'<";•  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  183  One  yaitling  of  brasse.  1564 
/bid.  223  First  a  pan  w'h  eares  v— ij  yetlinges  iiij'.  170a 
in  Northumbld.  Gloss.  (1892)  19  Itm.an  atelin  in  the  Abbey 
great  kitchen.  1787  Grose  Prov.  Gloss.,  Yetting,  a  small 
iron  boiler.  N.  1865  Corvan,  etc.  Tyneside  Songs  9  A  kyel  pot 
an  a  yetlin  fell  a-top  iv  his  head.  189a  Raine  Handbk. 
York  Mus.  173  A  fine..camp.kettle  or  yelling,  16J  in.  high 
by  12  in.  diameter,  with  three  tall  legs  ending  in  claws. 

2.  Applied  to  various  articles  made  of  cast  iron  ; 
t  (a)  a  small  cannon ;  (i)  a  '  girdle '  on  which 
cakes  are  baked  ;  {c)  a  ball  used  in  bowls. 


^^„t"iH-A"'^^  ^''"":  ^"'-  X'-  5'8  Twa  culvering 
moyanis  of  found  and  ane  grit  jet  ng  of  irne.  isifi.  Burrl 
Rec.Edin.UW.)  IV  st. 'Ihe  t.ovnif  yetlingis  Ij.Sd  v^„ 
the  kirkof  feildsteipill  with  ihair  fourniture.  .864  Edmond" 
STOS  Shetland  S,  Orkney  Gloss.  147  Yetlin,  a  girdle  on 
which  cakes  are  baked.  1868  Gorrie  Summ.  A  lYint  ?„ 
Orkneys  ix.  354  Flat  stones  which  served  the  nurDose  of 
yettlins,  or  gfrdles  for  firing  cakes  and  scones.  ''^^F^, 
News  19  Jan.  7  Ihe  '  yettling  '  measures  some  seve^inchw 
in  circumference,  and  us  regulation  weight  is  from  twenty 
two  to  twenty  four  ounces.  ^ 

3.  Cast  iron. 

:.T'.^^V^'"".°  f'^'-'-'V^''-  "iii.  309  It  [sc.  the  pint  jug] 
is  made  of  a  sort  of  yetlin,  and  appears  to  be  very  old.    iSTs 

^V^J^'l^'t'- ^'f-^,^""-  '^"''  "•  fS  The  StirliVjug.^i 
«//  // 1?/- '"?  °^  \"^k°' /'"""•  '883  J.  Martin  Remin. 
Old  Haddingtonji^  The  land  was  as  hard  as  '  yetlan  '  and 
would  soon  kill  them  and  their  horses. 

B.  adj.  Made  of  cast  iron;  (of  iron)  cast. 
iV^^  ('"j"'^  »//;/WAa/«  (Surtees)  394,  j  yetlyng  pan  et 
.1.)  laddeU  de  auricalco.  15;,,  li-ills  l^/nv.  N.  C.  (S^tees 
■835)  381  I  wo  yetling  pans  viy.  1578  in  /nv.  Royal  Wardr. 
Kir  '^^  V^"°» 'v/  '^"'''='"'"8  of  yetline  yron.  J703  Househ. 
Bk-Lody  G.  Batlluy^-ii)  170  A  little  yetlin  ketfle.     179a 

J!^\a\  "X  •^".'■iXv'^?/'"  ploughs.,  have  a  cast  yetla^ 
mould-board  1836  M.  Mackintosh  Cottager's  Dau  100 
IVly  heart..  As  hard  as  ony  yetlin  floor  Or  wbunslane  rockV 

I  ett,  Jett,  be.  ft.  Gate  sb.  1 

Yette  (Jette),  var.  Yate  v.  Obs. 

Yetter :  see  Yeteb. 

Yeue,  obs.  form  of  Ewe  sb.^ 

c  1340  /^ominalelSktut)  404  Ram  blismylh  a  yeue. 

Yeugh,  Yeuk,  YetUe :  see  Yew,  Yukb,  Yule. 

Yeve,  jeve,  etc  :  see  Give,  etc. 

Yeve,  obs.  f.  Eve  sb.i,  Ir. 

Yevel  (jevel),  yevill,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Evil,  etc. 

Yeven  (Jeven),  -yn,  obs.  ff.  EvE.v  sb. 

Te-ver,  a.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  Forms :  I  sifre,  Syfre, 
Sifar-,  2  Jlfer,  {Orm.)  jiferr,  2-4  siuer,  3  Jifre, 
Jiure,  Jefere,  yuer,  5  Jeuer,  yeuer,  Jyuer,  youre, 
9  &-.  aiver.  [OE.  s(/re,  corresp.  to  ON.gi/r^foand 
only  m  pi.  witches,  fiends),  whence  gl/rliga  savagely, 
in  mod.Icel.  exorbitantly,  gl/rligr  in  mod.IceL 
immoderate,  exorbitant.  The  Icel.  form  is  repre- 
sented by  north.  Engl,  gtvour  'greedy',  giverous 
(see  Yeveboos).] 

1.  Greedy,  covetous. 
Beriuul/i^jj  And  his  modor  ba  gyt  gifre  and  gakmod 

Regan  wolde  sorhfulne  si3.  <r888  Alfred  Boeth.  xxxv  8  7 
lantulus  sc  cyiimg  Se  on  3isse  worulde  unsemetlice  lifre 
wa;s.  c  1.0S  Lav.  7337  pu  sulf  art  swi3e  gripel  pine  gumen 
sunden  jefere  [C127S  Jifre).  aiaas  Ancr.  R.  214  pe  Jiure 
glutun  IS  bes  feondes  manciple.  t  r     5     = 

2.  Eager,  quick,  prompt. 
<:i40o  Destr.  Troy  3955  Polidamas  pe  pert.. was     Full 

jeuer  and  jepe  and  a  yong  knight.  £14,5  Engl.  Cong. 
Irel.  114  Ihys  legal  was  youre  \v.r.  besy)  aboute,  pees  to 
make  betwene  thekynge&  lohn.  1847  J.  HALLiDAv/eKsto 
BardQi  Forbye  the  body's  clean  an'  aiver,  Wi'  little  blust, 
he  s  doonright  clever. 

Hence Ye-verlyrt(fti., greedily;  quickly ;  YeTer- 

ness,  greediness,  gluttony ;  eagerness,  impetuosity. 

<:888^LrRED  Boeth.  xxxv.  §7  Him  aa;r  txt  ilce  yfel 
fil|de  3iere  Xifernesse     C900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  m.  ix.  (1800) 

178  Ongon  s.iferlice  baet  gars  etan.  971  Blickl.  Hom.,< 
purh  heora  sifernesse  &  oferhysde.  aiioo  Aldhehn  Gloss. 
I.  766  (Napier  22/1)  Pertinaciter,  i.  insuperabi liter,  syfer. 
lice.  C117S  Lamb.  Horn.  33  Hordomes  and  jifernesse  and 
druncnesse  a  1125  Ancr.  R.  240  Ne  heo  hit  neuerso  bitter. 
ne  luelea  heo  hit  neuer:  auh  gulcheS  in  jiuerliche,  &  ne 
nimea  neuer  jeme.  /bid.  286  Golnesse  cume3  of  jiuernesse 
K  of  flesches  eise.  eijso  Lutel  Soth  Serm.  11  in  O  E 
Misc.  186  To  Jiuernesse  and  prude  none  neode  he  nedde' 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  543,  I  haue  pittye  of  your  person  &  your 
pert  face.  And  jeuernes  of  jowthe.  /bid.  869, 1  am  fcrd  lest 
KS^V-  Seuernes  for-jete  pat  be  Jeme  shuld.  /bid.  13231 
With-in  a  yere,  full  yeuerly,  pat  yepe  was  with  child. 

t  Ye'verous,  a.  Obs.  Forms :  5  Jyueris,  -us, 
Jeuerua,  Joferous.  [f.  Yevee  +  -ous.  The  north, 
form  giverous  (see  Yeveb  etym.)  is  found  from 
17th  c.  =  'greedy,  avaricious'  (1677  Nicolson  in 
Ray  Coll.  Words  {i%i)  141).]     Eager,  impetuous. 

'n**  ,^'i''''  P''''^  357  So  jonge  and  so  yepe,  jyucrus  of 
wille.  /bid.  1242  5yueris  of  hert.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  426/1 
3eferous,  ambronittus. 

Teverytye-v3ri),a.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Forms: 
o,  9  yevery,  8  aevery,  9  yeovery,  e(e)very, 
aiverie.    [f.  Yeveb  a.  -i-  -y  1 .]    Greedy,  voracious. 

1536  Bellenden  Cro«.  Scot.  (1821J II.  272Uiheris,quhilkis 
war  mair  yevery  and  tume.  it.  .  Dick  o  the  Cow  xxv.  in 
Child  Ballaits  (1889)  III.  465  The  lads,  that  hungry  and 
aevery  was.  i8as  Jamieson,  Aiverie,  adj.,  very  Tiungry, 
Roxb.;  a  term  nearly  obsolete.  1847  Halliwell,  Yeo7Jery. 
hungry.  Northumb. 

Hence  Ye-vrisome  a.,  ravenously  greedy. 

1815  Jamieson,  Vevrisome,  having  an  appetite  habitually 
craving,  Dumfr. 

Ye'W  (y«),  sb.  Forms :  i  iuu,  iw,  eow,  eoh, 
4-7  ewe,  4-8  ew,  (4  w,  hw,  hue,  5  hew,  uu, 
uv,  new),  5-6  u,  5-7  eu,  6  yeue,  yue,  yow(e, 
iewe,  eughe,  u(g)he,  6-7  ewgh,  6-8  ugh,  yeugh, 
eugh,  7  yugh,  yewgh,  eue,  6-  yew.  Also 
6  veiwe,  6-7  vewe,  7-  view,  etc. :  see  Vew. 
[OE.  Iw,  iow,  late  ioh,  str.  masc,  corresp.,  with 
consonant-alternation  and  variation  of  gender,  to 
O.S.  Sh,  pi.  Schas,  MLG.,  MDu.  twe,  iewe,  uwe, 
OHG.  Iuu,  luui  str.  masc,  luua  wk.  fem.,  (ga  str. 
I  fem.  (MHO.  twe,  (be,  G.  eibe,  Swiss  dial,  tche,  tge), 
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YEW. 

ON.  yr  (chiefly,  bow)  :-  OTeut.  *thwaz,  *i£was, 
*ikwd,  *tiwo.  (F.  ify  Sp.  »Va,  med.L.  tvus,  are 
from  Germanic;  (M)Du.  ^is  ad.  F.  if.) 

Related  obscurely  to  the  Gerinaiiic  forms  are:  Olr.  «, 
W.  y-Offn^  Cornish  hivin,  Breton  iren,  going  back  to  OCeltic 
*ivoSi  Lith./rt'fi,  Lett.rtf*  black  Rlder(OPruss.  fujvis,  Lett, 
swt  yew,  are  from  MLG.) ;  OSL  (Kuss.,  Serb.)  iva  willow.) 

1.  A  tree  of  tlie  genus  Taxus  (N.  O.  Coftt/ene) 
widely  distributed  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone, 
esp.  T,  baccaia^  the  common  yew  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  having  heavy  clastic  wood  and  dense  dark- 
green  foliage  ;  often  planted  in  churchyards,  and 
regarded  as  symbolic  of  sadness. 

c  715  Corpus  Gioss.  (Hessels)  T  1 5  Taxus,  luu.    985  Char- 
ier c/^^elred'm  Kemble  Cod.  Dip!.  III.  218  Of  wa;nh>Tste 
on  '3one  ealde  iw ;  3ononc  of  Son  iwe  to  Lullan  sctle,  a  1000 
RiddUi  Ivi,  9  pacr  waa  hlin  &  ac  &  se  hearda  iw  &  se 
fealwa  holen.    c  1000  i^LFRic  Closs.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  139/14 
Om%u^  eow.    CX315  Glots.  W.de  Bibbenv.  in  Rel.  Ant,  II. 
82/2  Eye,  w  [Arundel  AIS,,  if,  ewj.  C1340  A'dwma/r (Skeat) 
667  Hw,  rosetre  and  hawetre.    txjSo  Chaucer  Knt.'s  7\ 
9065  Mapul,  thorn,  bech,  hasel,  Ew,  whippeltre.    a  1400 
Gloss,  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  7  Taxus,  ewe.    1535  in  E.  Law 
Hampton  Crt.  Pal.  (1885)  372  Treys  of  YowiSypers,  Gena- 
per,  and  Bayes.     156*  Turner  Herbalw.  150  'i  he  berries  of 
the  Italian  Ughe.    1587  Mascall  Co^^t.  Cattle.,  Oxen  (1596) 
36  Ycugh  is  euiU  for  cattell  to  eate.    1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A*  11. 
lii.  107  They  told  me  they  would  binde  me  heere,  Vnto  the 
body  of  a  dismall  yew.     16x1  Webster  White  Devil  \.  li. 
a6a  Under  that  Eu,  As  1  sat  sadly  leaning  on  a  grave. 
x6j5  Bacon  jS'w.,  Gardens  (Arb.)  555  luniper;  Cipresse 
Trees ;  Eugh.     1663  Cowley  Verses  on  Sev.  Occas.,  Com^    ., 
Plaint  4  Beneath  a  Bow'r  for  sorrow  made,.. Of  the  black    ; 
Yew's  unlucky  green.    1699  Garth  Dis/ens.  it.  n  Beneath    \ 
the  gloomy  Covert  of  an  Eugh.    1706  Hearke  Coll.  (O.H.S.)    i 
I.  323  Robinson.  .puU'd  up  some  of  y^  Ews.    1715  /bid.  V,    | 
39  Some  say  that  tis  to  be  planted  with  Ugh,  dwarf  Ughs.    I 
1750  Johnson  Rambler  Na  44,  I  threw  myself  beneath  a    I 
blasted  yeugh.    1799  J.  Robertson  Agric.  Perth  478  Ews    | 
6  [feet  in  drcumferencej.     i87«  Oliver  Elem.  Bot.  11.  347    | 
The  wood  of  the  Yew  is  said  never  to  be  attacked  by  insects.    1 
b.  The  wood  of  this  tree,  esp.  as  the  material   j 
of  bows.  I 

a  1400  King  <$■  Hermit  199  Wyth  a  bow  of  hue  full  strong    1 
And  arowys  knyte  in  a  thong.    1514  Test.  Ebon  (Surtees) 
V.  177  Aboweofu.    1530  Palscr.  334/1  lewewode  tomake    ; 
bowes,  AjyC    7^1^,391/2  Yowe  to  make  bowes  of,  AjyC    15^5    ( 
AscHAM  Texoph.  (Arb.)  113  Ewe  of  all  other  thynges,  is    ' 
that,  wherof  perfite  shootyng  woulde  haue  a  bowe  made.    , 
1590  Spenser  F.Q.  i.  i.  r  The  Eugh  obedient  to  the  benders 
will    IS93  Shaks.  Rich,  /A  i".  ii.  117  Their  Bowes  Of 
double  fatall  Eugh.     1619  Drayton  Odes  xvii,  73  With 
Spanish  Ewgb  so  strong,  Arrowes  a  Clothyard  long,    ai^poo 
Evelyn  Diary  18  Apr.  1680,  One  roome  parcjuetted  with 
yew,  which  I  Uk'd  welL     x8oS  Scott  Last  Mtnstr.  iii.  xx, 
My  bow  of  yew  to  a  harel  wand.    xSoa  E.  J.  Chapman 
Drama  of  Two  Lives,  Snake-Witch  32  f  he  chevron  bands 
that  edg'd  the  floor  AH  shapely  set  in  oak  and  yew. 

O.  Branches  or  sprigs  of  the  tree,  esp.  as  symbols 
of  sadness. 

<:t45o  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  349  Two  bysoms  made  of 
boxe  and  ewe.  C1450  Mirk's  Festial  (MS.  Claud.  A,  11.  If. 
5a),  We  have  non  olyfe  t>at  beruth  grene  leves,  we  takon  in 
stede  of  hit  hew  and  palmes  wyth,  and  beruth  abowte  on 

?rocession.  1547  Ludlow  Churchw.  Ace  (Camden)  39 
eve  and  candelles  at  Ester  to  hange  in  the  churche.  x6oe 
Shaks.  Twel,  N.  u.  iv.  56  My  shrowd  of  white,  stuck  all 
with  Ew.  1697  Dryden  Mneis  iv.  731  Sad  Cypress,  Ver. 
vain,  Eugh,  compose  the  Wreath.  1820  Shellev  Prometh, 
Uni.  IV.  16  Strew,  oh,  strew  Hair,  not  yew  I  Wet  the  dusty 
pall  with  tears,  not  dew  1 

H  d.  Applied  to  some  flowering  plants. 

1^1  R.  Sanders  Physiogn.  Pref.  b  2,  The  flowers  of  plants 
having  the  resemblance  of  Butterflies..;  as  our  English 
Gandergoose,  the  flower  of  Beans,  Woodbine,  Ew,  and 
Ragwort.  1674  tr,  Scheffer's  Lapland  141  The  thin  leaved 
heath,  that  bears  a  Berry,  which  some  call  ground  Ewe. 

2.  A  bow  made  of  the  wood  of  the  yew. 

X598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  \\.  L  iv.  Handicrafts  ^qo 
Through  a  Forrest  Tubal  (with  his  Yew  And  ready  quiver) 
did  a  Boar  pursue.  1697  Dryden  ^neis  ix.  854  At  toe  full 
stretch  of  both  his  Hands,  he  drew,  And  almost  join*d  the 
Horns  of  the  tough  Eugh.  0x7x8  Prior  Henry  4-  Emma 
3<5  To  send  the  Arrow  from  the  twanging  Vew.  X7»8 
Ramsay  Archers  diverting  themselves  13  To  see  them  draw 
the  bended  yew.  1817  Scott  Harold  11.  iii,  When  from 
Wulfstane's  bended  yew  Sprung  forth  the  grey-goose  shaft. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.y  as  yew-berry^  -bought  -flai^ 
'hcdgCy  'leaf  -stocky  -wood;  made  of  yew-wood,  as 
yew-bow  J  -panel;  yew-besprinkled ^  -crested^  -hedged^ 
-leavedj  -roofed  adjs.    See  also  Yew-tree. 

eiooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  350  Do  him  \>U  to  la:cedome.. 
*eowberse,.of5cot  mid  ealat>.  1768  G.  White  Selbortttt 
To  Pennant  8  Oct.,  The  ousel.. fed  on  yew-berries.  iSao 
Keats  Melancholy  i,  Make  not  your  rosary  of  yew-berries. 
J851  G.  Meredith  Love  in  the  Valley  \\\,  'I'hreading  it  with 
colour,  like  yewberries  the  yew.  x868  Morris  Earthly 
Par.,  Man  oorn  to  be  A'/«£'i479Thefeet  Of  the  long  *ycw- 
besprinkled  hill.  1867 —  yason  vii.  137  She.. to  a  *yew. 
bough  made  the  boat's  head  fast.  1558  Nottingham  Rec. 
IV.  X33  A  dosyn  of  *ewe  bowes.  [1628  Inv.  (Nottingham) 
in  N.  <S-  Q.  i.-it  Ser.  VI.  lo/i  Fourc  Spanishe  viewe  bowes.] 
I7«7  Somerville  Yeotnanof  Kent<^  Bow-men.  .Whose  good 
yew-bows,  and  sinews  strong,  Drew  arrows  of  a  cloth. yard 
long.  x86o  LoNGF,  Wayside  Inn,  K.  Olaf  xx.  1,  From  his 
yew-bow,  tipped  with  silver.  Flew  the  arrows  fast  1814 
Scott  Flora  Macivor's  Song  xi,  The  *yew-crested  bonnet 
o'er  tresses  of  grey  I  a  1763  Shknstoke  Ess.  Men  ^  Mann* 
Wks.  1777  II,  116  Lord  D— 's  high  shorn  *yew-cdges.  X777 
Mrs.  Ihbale  Let.  to  Johnson  18  Sept.,  A  spirit  of  innova- 
tion has  however  reached  even  these  at  last. . .  A  yew  hedge, 
or  an  eugh  hedge  if  you  will.  18^  Miss  Mitford  Village 
Ser.  V.  Christmas  A  musem.  105  Prom  the  yew-hedge  to  the 
founuin.  1830  Scott  Doom  oj  Devorgoil  i.  1,  The  *yew. 
hedged  garden.    x688  Holme  A  mtoury  11. 80/1  He  bearetb 
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Argent,  a  "Yew  leaf  slipped.  1731  Miller  Card.  Did.  s.v. 
Aiiis,  The  Silver,  or  •  Yew-leavd  Firr  Tree.  1776  Wither. 
ING  ^iJ/.  >lrr<j»i^«»;.  I.6S0  Yew.leaved  Feathermoss.  <iifi9i 
Aubrey  IVilts  (Royal  Soc.  MS.)  263  (Halliw.)  With  box  and 
*ewgh  pannells  of  about  six  inches  square.  1897  A,  de  Verb 
in  Ld.  Tennyson  Tennyson  1.  xiii.  293  The  ♦yew-roofed 
cloister  of  Muckross.  1483  Calh.  Angl.  118  An  *Ev  stok, 
iaxum.  1613  Hchmsfiehi  Crt.  Rolls  in  Sheffield  Gloss. 
(1888)  Addenda  s.v.  Ewe  forth,  *Ewe  Wood.  1830  Tenny- 
son Oriana  19  In  the  yew.wood  black  as  nighL 
tTew,  I-,  local.  Obs.    Also  yaw.    (Seeqnots.) 

1748  W.  Brownrigt.  Art  0/  Making  Conniion  Suit  II.  iv. 
J31  At  the  Leminglon  works.. They  boil  the  brine  violently 
till  a  thin  skin  of  salt  appears  on  its  surface.  [!^ote]  They 
say  then  that  the  brine  begins  to  yew.  1818-31  Webster, 
Yaw,  To  rise  in  blisters,  breaking  in  white  froth,  as  cane 
juice  in  the  sugar  works... West  Indies.  Hid.,  Vew,  to 
rise,  as  scum  on  the  brine  in  boiling  at  the  salt  works. 

Yew(o:  see  Ewb  sb.^,  Give,  Yeo  sb.'^,  YoD, 
Yule. 
Yewar,  -er,  obs.  forms  of  Ewer  2. 

1538  Elyot,  Guttumiuiii,  a  lauer,  or  yewer  [isS»  Huloet, 
yewarl.  ifiSa  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Castanhcda's  Cong.  E.  Ind, 
xvii.  44  A  certein  yewer  y*  which  had  a  high  foot, 

Yewel,  obs.  form  of  Jewel. 

Tewen  (y«'en),  a.  Now  rare  or  arch.  Also  6 
ewghen,  eughen,  6-8  ewen,  7  yeughen.  [f. 
Yew  sb.  +  -en  *.  Cf.  MHG.  iw'%n,  G.  eiben.'\  Made 
of  the  wood  of  the  yew ;  consisting  of  yew-trees. 

1563  Norwich  Depos.  (1905)  77  A  ewen  bow.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  I.  xi.  19  So  farre  as  Ewghen  bow  a  shaft  may  send. 
1591  —  M.  Hubberd  747  His  stiffe  armes  to  stretch  with 
Eughen  bowe.  1654  C.  Wase  Gratius'  Cyneget.  Pref.  b  3  b, 
A  round  hoop  of  yeughen  wood  made  of  boughs,  a  1700 
Ken  Edmuml  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  262  As  warlike  Archers 
bend  long  ewen  Bows.  1861  Reade  Cloister  4r  H.  xxiv.  In 
spite  of  their  laws  and  their  proclamations  to  keep  up  the 
yewen  bow.  1884  E.  V.  Boyle  Days  ^  Hours  in  Garden 
vi.  89  The  square-topped  Yewen  hedge. 

Yewer :  see  Yure. 

Yewisse.iYewl,  Yewlow,  Yewre.Yewrie : 
see  Iwis,  Yule,  Yellow,  EwerI,  Eweby. 

Yew-tree  (y«*tr«).  =YEWji.  i. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  clxL  (1495)  Vj/i  An 
Ewe  tree,  .is  a  tree  with  venim  &  poyson.  c  I4»S  i'oc.  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  646/13  Hec  taxus,  hawtre  Uic\,  newtre.  C1440 
Promp.  Parv.  507/2  V  tree  (K.  uv  tre),  taxtis.  1538  TuR- 
NER  Libellvs,  Taxus,  an  Vhe  tre.  1593  in  N.  «r  Q-  '■'''  Ser. 
(1852)  VI.  64/1  Itm.  for  leadinge  of  earthe  to  y"  beiiche  about 
the  yewe  tree, . .  ij'.  iiij''.  1607  Tofsell  Four-/.  Beasts  554 
The  rotten  part  of  Eue-tree.  i6i»  Webster  IVkite  Devil  i. 
ii.  261  Into  a  church-yard,  where  a  goodly  Eu  tree  Spred 
her  large  roote  in  ground.  11697  Aubrey ^'wrr^j-Ci^iB)  III. 
46  In  this  Church-Yard  is  an  EwTree,  ten  Yards  in  Com- 
pass. 17S0  Gray  Elegy  iv,  Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that 
yew-tree's  shade,  Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould'r- 
ing  heap.  1814  Scott  Ld.  0/ Isles  v.  xix.  The  yew.tree 
lent  its  shadow  dark.  1864  Tennyson  Eh.  Ard.  732  An 
ancient  evergreen,  A  yewtree. 

attrib.  and  Comb.  1688  Holme  Armoury  ii.  52/1  He 
beareth  Argent,  a  Yew  Tree  Branch  Fructed.  184s  R.  S. 
Surtees  Hillingdon  Hail  x.  145  A  massive  yew.tree.lined 
walk.  i8«6  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  Introd.  4  Its  untidy  kitchen- 
garden  and  cone.shaped  yew-tree  arbour.  1889  Science- 
Gossip  XXV.  iiB/2  The  poisonous  nature  of  yew-tree  leaves. 

Hence  Yew-tree'd  a.,  planted  with  yew-trees. 

187a  Mrs.  a.  Gattv  Bk,  Sun-dials  Introd.  p.  xxii,  The 
quaint  yew-tree'd  garden. 

Yewys,  obs.  form  of  Iwis. 

Yex  (yeks),yesk  (yesk),  sb.  Novrdial.  Forms: 
1  sesca,  iesoa,  sosoea,  seocsa,  ssoxa,  seohsa, 
Sihsa,  4-6  yoxe,  5-7  yexe,  6  yeax,  yeske,  6-7 
yeox(o,  7  yex,  yox,  7,  9  Sc.  yesk,  9  yisk, 
yuoks,  yeux,  yokes.  [OE.  ^esca,  leocsa,  *iicsa 
(^«'/4ia),  related  to  next]  An  act  of  yexing ;  +a 
sob  (obs.') ;  a  hiccup  or  the  hiccups. 

0700  Epinal  Gloss.  958  Singultus,  lesca.  cjts  Corpus 
Gloss.  (Hessels)  T  71  Tentigo,  sesca.  a  1000  Boeth.  Melr. 
ii.  5  Me  )>ios  siccetung  hafa3  agieled,  tSes  seocsa.  c  1000 
Sax.  Leechd.  II.  60  pam  monnum  t>e  for  fylle  jihsa  slihS. 
1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  ix.  (Tollem.  MS.),  To 
abate  |je  joxe  \ed.  1495  yexej  J?at  comeJ>  of  fulnesse.  1530 
Palsgr.  291/1  Yeske  that  cometh  of  the  stomake,  sanglout. 
1547  BoORDE  Brev.  Health  cccxxv.  It  is  named  the  yexe  or 
the  hicket,  and  of  some  the  dronken  mans  cough.  1548 
Patten  Exped.  Scot.  Pref.  c  vj  b  viarg.,  [They]  w«  a  yoxe, 
do  soon  dye.  1565  Hardi  no  A  nsw.  Jewel  ii.  138  The  yeax 
and  vomite  followed.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  11.  Ixxiv.  246  Two 
or  three  branches  of  Myntes..do  swage  and  appease  the 
Hicquet  or  yeoxe.  j6oi  Holland  Pliny  xxviii.  xx.  II.  342 
They  shall  find  a  remedie  for  the  yox.  1609  —  Anim.  Mar- 
cell.  XXX.  ix.  392  The  yex  that  often  shooke  his  flankes  and 
small  guts.  i6n  J.  Tavlor  (Water  P.)  Goose  Wks.  (1630)  l. 
J 10/2  One  staggering  there  hath  got  the  drunken  yox.  x8o8 
Jamieson,  Veisk,  Yesk,  s.,  a  single  affection  of  hiccup,  S.  as, 
■He  gae  a  great  yesk,  S.  B.  eesh,  id.  1818  Todd,  Yux..: 
sometimes  pronounced  yex,  and  yo.r,  or  yokes..,  the 
hiccough.    1824  Mactaggart  Gallovid.  Encycl.  266  Drink 

. .  Which  cures  the  yisk  and  waterbrash.  1876  Whitby 
Gloss.,    Yeux,   a   hiccup.      1886   Elwohthy   W.  Somerset 

VVord-bk.  s.v.  Yucks.  Why  Tommy,  you've  a-got  the  yucks 
—drink  some  cold  water. 

Yex,  yesk,  v.  Now  Sc.  and  dial.  Forms  :  al. 
I  ssoosian,  xeoxlan,  3-4  Joxe,  4-6  yoxe,  4-7 
yexe,  5  Jexe,  6  yeax,  youx,  yowx,  6-  yex,  9 
dial,  yox,  yooks,  yaux ;  o^.  p-6  yeske,  6  yeask, 
6-  yesk;  o3.  4-5  ^oske,  5  yoske.  /31.  i  siscian, 
5  yiske,  )yske,  i;-6  Jisk,  Jeisk,  9  yisk;  3''.  5 
Jyxe.  [OE.  geocsian,  ifscian,  corresp.  to  OHG. 
geskSn,  gesgizSn  '  oscitare ' :  of  imitative  origin.] 

1 1.  intr.  To  sob.  Obs. 


YEZ. 

£888  /Elfred  Boeth.  ii.  5  i  Ac  ic  nu  wepende  & 
gisciende  ofgeradra  woida  misfo.  £1050  [see  Vexing). 
C1290  Beket  1536  in  .S.  Eng.  Leg.  150  And  sore  wepinde  he 
wende  forth,  he  3oxede  and  si^te  wel  ofle.  13..  i'.  Erken- 
■wolde  312  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  312  J»e  bysshop 
..hade  no  space  to  speke,  so  spakly  he  joskyd.  13^ 
Wyclif  2  Kings  iv.  35  The  child  ^oxide  [1382  brethed] 
seuene  sithis,  C1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  29  And  agayn  he 
suld  dy,  he  began  at  yiske.  1510  Stanbridge  Vocaimla  (W. 
de  W.)  Aiv,  Singultio,  to  yeske  or  to  sob.  1601  Holland 
Pliny  xviii.  XXXV.  I.  614  Ravens  crying  one  to  another  as  if 
they  sobbed  or  yexed  therewith.  1619  Gaule  Holy  Madn. 
283  What  thinkst  thou  of  the  Body,  that  yelpes  and  yexes, 
at  any  small  push  ? 

2.  To  hiccup. 

a  1400  Arund.  MS.  41  If.  28b  in  Promp.  Paru.  539  note, 
Anet..the  sed  coct,  and  al  hot  put  to  J>e  nostrelle,  soffreth 
no3t  to  galpyn,  ne  to  rospyn,  ne  to  jexyn.  1432-50,  etc. 
(see  YexingJ.  c  1460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  298  Be 
yoxinge,  ne  bolkynge,  ne  gronynge.  X530  Palsgr.  786/2 
Whan  he  yesketh  next,  tell  hym  some  straunge  newes,  and 
he  shall  leave  it.  1544  Phaer  Regim.  Ly/e  (1545)  X  vij.  It 
chaunceth  oftentymes  that  a  chylde  yeaxeth  out  of  mea- 
sure. Wherfoie  it  is  expedyent  to  make  the  stomake  eygre 
afore  it  be  fed.  1653  Urquhart  Raielais  I.  xxi.  90  He.. 
yawned,  spitted,  coughed,  yexed.  1656  Blount  Glossogr., 
'io  Yex,  is  that  we  do,  when  we  have  the  Hicket  or  Hick 
up.  1711  Ramsay  On  Maggy  Johnstoun  vi.  We  did  baith 
glow't  and  gaunt, .  .yesk,  and  roauiit.     1804  Couper  Poetry 

II.  220  Weel  like  ye,  yeeskin',  to  be  there,  Though  mom's 
a  head-ach. 

3.  trans.  To  belch  forth.  Also  intr.  to  belch ; 
to  hawk ;  to  expectorate. 

C1386  Chaucer  Reeve's  T.  231  (Ellesm.)  He  yexeth  It'.rr. 
5esket>,  joxeth]  and  he  speketh  thurgh  the  nose  As  he  were 
on  the  quakke  or  on  the  pose.     is«3  Douglas  Mneis 

III.  ix.  82  His  nek  fourth  of  the  cave  He  straucht,  for. 
drunkin,..Bokkis  furtb  and  jiskis  of  joustir  mony  sireme. 
Ibid.  VIII.  iv.  36  At  his  mouth . .  His  faderis  reky  flamb  forth 
jiskit  he.  Ibid.  154  A  laithly  smok  he  }iskis  blak  as  hell. 
a  isss  Lyndesay  in  BannatyneMS.  (Hunter.  Club)  521/1441 
Scho  puft  and  yiskit  with  sic  riftis.  That  verry  dirt  come 
furlh  with  driftis.  1560  Phaer  jEneid  ix.  {1562)  D  iv,  He 
their  maisters  head  w'  sword  ofchopt,  &  left  his  tronke  furth 
yexing  belching  blood.  1567  Golding  Ovid's  Met.  v.  58  He 
..Beheld  him  yesking  forth  his  ghost.  1819  W.  Tennant 
Papistry  Storm'd  (.1^27)  154  It  garr'd  him  yesk  his  dram- 
mach.  1881  W.  IVorc.  Gloss.,  Yox,  v.  to  cough,  or  spit  up. 
1893  S.  E.  Wore.  Gloss.,  Yaux,  v.  to  cough,  or  expectorate.^ 
'  I  don't  want  no  bacca  smokers  in  my  kitchen,  yauxin'  an' 
spettin'  about.' 

Hence  Ye'xer,  one  who  yexes. 

i6i«  Cotgr.,  Sengtoteur,  one  that  hath  the  hickockei  a 
yexer. 

■)■  Ye'xen,  v.  Obs.  In  5  Jyksen,  Josken.  [1. 
Yex  v.  +  -EN  s.]   =  Yex  v. 

14..  Chaucer's  Reeve's  T.  231  (Camb.  MSJ  He  gyksneth 
&  spekyth  )>ourw  )>e  nose,  c  1430  Chev.  Assigne  108  They 
chyuered  for  colde  as  cheuerynge  chyldren,  lliey  ^oskened, 
&  cryde  out  &  t>al  a  man  herde. 

t  Yexiled  (Y-  4],  exiled.  1340  Ayenb.  30  Men  and  wyf- 
men  and  children  deserited  and  y-exiled. 

Yexing,  yeskingf ,  Tbl.  sb.  Now  Sc.  and  dial. 
Forms :  see  Yex,  YiiBK  v.  [OE.  leocsuiig,  geoxung 
"=  OHG.  gesgizunga  :  see  Yex,  yesk  v.  and  -ing  1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  Ybx  ;  fsobbing  {obs.) ;  (most 
freq.)  hiccuping. 

C1050  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  423/12  In  singultum,  in 
sicettunge  and  geoxunge.  C1050  Suppl.  ^l/ric's  Gloss. 
ibid.  179/4  Singultus,  geocsung.  1197  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls) 
80X  Mid  5oxinge  &  gret  wop  bus  he  bigan  is  mone.  138a 
Wyclif  Lam.  iii.  56  Ne  turne  thou  awei  thin  ere  fro  my 
sobbing  [v.r.  Joxyng]  and  cries.  1387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Lffne 
1.  i.  (Skeat)  1.  6  Any  maner  disese  outward,  in  sobbing  maner, 
sheweth  sorowful  yexinge  from  within.  X398 Trevisa  5arM. 
De  P.  R.  VII.  xlvL  (J495)  q  vj  b,  Yoxynge  is  the  sowne  in  the 
nose  of  vyolent  meuyn^e  of  ye  stomak.  a  1400-^0  Wars 
A  lex,  5042  So  did  his  princes , .  With  jedire  joskingis  &  jerre 
5ett  out  to  grete.  i43a-5o  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  389  Peresch- 
enge  moche  peple  in  yoskenge  or  nesynge.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  539/1  5yxynge,  singultus,  a  X470  Tiptoft  Orat.G. 
Flamineus  (Caxton  1481)  f  iv.  He  in  his  drunkenesse  with 
his  stombling  yoxing  &  prating.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  426/2 
A  jiskynge,  singultus.  15x0  Stanbridge  Yocabuia  (W.  de 
W.)  A  V,  Osceiio,  yeskynge.  1530  Palsgr.  291/1  Yexing, 
hocgiiet.  1543  'I'raheron  tr.  Yigo's  Chirurg.  111.  ix.  96b/j 
Greatapostcmations . .  whyche  cause  rigours,  fieuers,  spasmes, 
youxinge.  XS44  Phaer  Regim.  L}Je  (1545)  F  j,  Hycket  or 
yeaskyng,  is  an  euyll  mouyng  of  the  vertue  expulsiue  of 
the  stomake.  156a  Turner  Bathes  9  b.  It  healelh  also  the 
hitchcock  or  yiskinge.  is6j  R.  Andkose  tr.  Alexis  Seer. 
IV.  1.  35  To  remedie  the  yexings  of  the  stomacke  and  vomit- 
ings, 1600  Darrell  True  Narr.  6  A  bygg  blacke  catt.. 
threwe  her  backward  taking  from  her  the  vse  both  of  her 
eyes  and  handes,  which  with  yesking  were  euer  losed.  1613 
Bp.  Andrewes  96  SertH.,  Eph.  iv.  30  (1629)  652  The  up- 
biayding  or  yexing  of  the  heart  (as  Abigail  excellently 
termetli  it).  1684  Robt.  Johnson  Enchir.  Med.  111.  iv.  152 
(The  Hicket]  is  called  in  English  a  sobbing  or  yexing.  1887 
F.T.  Havergal  Here/.  Wds.  38  He  suffers  so  from  yocksing. 
1887  jamieson's  Diet.,  Suppl.  s.v.  Yeterie,  A  yeine  yisking. 

Yeyed, !  '^yefcd,  pa.  pple.  of  Eathk  v.,  to  ease. 

CUK  Abraham's  Sacr.  334  in  Non-Cyde  Myst.  Plays 
(1909)  49  A I  Lord,  I  thanke  The  of  Thy  gret  grace,  Now  am 
I  yeyed  on  dyuers  wysse. 

Yeyn-,  ^eyn- :  see  Gain-. 

Yeyr,  obs.  Sc  form  of  Yeae. 

Yeyrd,  Yeyre,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Earth,  Air. 

1533  Abstr.  Protocols  Town  Clerks  oJ  Glasgow  (1879)  IV. 
60  J  hon  Muir . .  gaef  staet,  be  yeyrd  and  stane,  of  ane  bak 
tenement,  a  Ijoo  Coventry  Corpus  Chr.  PI.  37/126  When 
the  sun  and  the  stare  In  the  yeyre  togeythur  warr^ 

"t&t.  Anglo- Irish.  Also  yees,  yiz.  [f.  Ye  with 
plural  inflexion  j.]    You  (said  to  more  than  one). 

x8a4  Maria  Edgeworth  Ennui  vi.  Mind  the  big  bole  in 
the  middle  of  the  bridge,  God  bless^m  1  x8j8  T.  C.  Cboker 


YEZIDI. 

Fairy  Leg:  S.  Irel.  ii.  no '  Boys',  says  she,  'I  hope  yez 
have  made  a  good  dinner.' 

Tezidi,  -dee  (yczid/).  Also  Teze(e)dee, 
Izedi,  Zezidee.  [Of  disputed  origin.]  One  of 
a  religious  sect  found  in  Kurdistan,  Armenia,  and 
the  Caucasus,  which,  while  believing  in  a  Supreme 
God,  regards  the  Devil  with  reverential  fear. 
^  i8x8  KiNNEiR  Journ.  Asia  Minor  414  The  Zcztdees  live 
in  enmity  with  the  Christians.  1819  T.  Hope  Anastasius 
(1820)  III.  114  The  strangers  were  Yezidees.  1842  J.  B. 
Fraser  Mesop,  -J-  Assyria  xiv.  328  The  Yezidee  religion 
appears  to  be  a  compound  of  many  others  strangely  jumbled 
together.  1848  Lavard  {.title)  Nineveh  and  its  Remains: 
with  an  Account  of.  .the  Yezidis,  or  Devil-Worshippers. 
185X  Badger  Nestor.  I.  x.  112,  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  term  '  Yczeedee  '  is  derived  from  Yezd,  one  of  the 
titles  applied  by  the  ancient  Persians  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
1871  Tylor  Print, Cuit.ll. xvii. 299 The  Izedisor  Yezidis, the 
soxalled  Devil -worshippers. 

Yezzy,  dial,  form  of  Easy. 

1896  Aug.  J.  C.  Hare  Story  o/my  Life  I.  iii.  178  The  old 
Cheshire  proverb—'  Bout's  bare  but  it's  yezzy,' 

Yf,  obs.  form  of  GiVR  v..  If. 

t  Yfa5e,  adv,  Obs,  Also  4  ifaie.  [repr.  OE. 
^efmgen  adj. :  see  Y-  and  Fain  a.  (southern  ME. 
faje).']    Fain,  gladly. 

a  1300  Vox  4-  IVol/ i^q  in  ReL  Ant.  II.  276  *Woltou\ 
quod  the  vox, '  srift  ounderfonge,  Tel  thine  sunnen  on  and 
on,  That  thcr  bileve  never  on.'  '  Sone  ',  quad  the  wolf, '  wel 
i-faie.'  c  13x5  Shoreham  1. 1862  Ne  for}>e  J«  moder  J^et  hyt 
beer,  Ne  wildest  \>o\i  nase  y-fa^e. 

t  Yfailed,  yfayl(l)ed  [Y-  4I1  failed.  C1315  Shoreham  r. 
56  Yf  ^lou  nelt  iiau5t  climmel?os,  Of  heuene  ^u  hestyfayled. 
13..  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  202  Trewth  is  i-faijlid  with  fremid 
and  sibbe.  1340  Ayenb.  71  Alle  guodes  byej»  ous  yfayled. 
C1394  i-failed  [see  Fail  ».  13b].  Yfaired,  yuayred 
(Fair  vX  made  deap  or  pure.  1340  Aymb.  107  pane  gost  of 
wysdom,  be  huam  bi  we  zuo  yclensed  ase  gold  and  yuayred 
of  alle  ueH>e.     Ibid.  200. 

Y'faith,  in  faith  :  see  Faith  sb.  i  a  b. 

js . .  Ckcxy  Chase  \\,  124  '  Such  A-nothar  captayn  skotland 
within',  he  sayd,  'ye-feth  shuld  neuer  be.*  (11596  Sir  T. 
More  I.  ii.  152  Yfaith,  yfaith,  they  are  too  .short  for  me. 
1607  Y'faith  [sec  Faith  ji?.  12  b].  1619  DRAtros  Heroic,  £/, 
xiii.  108  Yfaith  her  Queeneship  Itltle  Rest  should  take. 

t  Y-falle,  V.  Obs.  Also  4  yualle.  [OE.  ^e- 
feallan  —  OHG.  gifallan  :  see  Y-  3  c  and  Fall  v.'\ 
intr.  To  fall ;  to  befall. 

97J  Btickl.  Horn.  93  ponne  gefealla^  ealle  deofolgyld.  1340 
Ayenb.  36  Huet  cas  yualle.  Ibid,  48  Hit  yual)>  oJ>erhuyI 
desertcsoun  of  eyr  and  ualse  manages. 

t  Yfalle(n,/a./>//^.  Obs.  Forms:  i  sefeallen, 
6  ivane(n,  ifalle(n,  4  yvalle,  yfall,  4-5  yfane(n, 
3  yfalne.  [OH^  lefealUn^  pa.  pple,  of  feallan  to 
Fall,  lefeallan  (see  prec.).]     Fallen  ;  also^^. 

971  BUckt.  Horn.  93  Seo  neofon  bij*  ^^efeallen  aet  J>acm  fcowcr 
ciidum  middanjeardes.  c  xooo  Ags,  Ps.  (Th.)cxlviii.  8  Fyr, 
forst,  hicsel,  and  scfeallen  snaw.  a  isas  Ancr.  R.  58  Heo 
schulen  jelden  bet  best  l»et  is  l>er  inne  ivallen.  a  i»5o  O^vl 
ff  Night.  514  Vor  hwanne  he  hauel>  ido  bis  dede  Ifallc  is  al 
his  boldhede.  1197  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  1537  pe  king. .let 
bulde  vp  grele  tounes  l?at  were  ney  adoun  ivalle  [MS.  6 
yfallc].  1340  Ayenb.  176  Hou  ofte  he  hel>  yualle  info  zenne. 
X393  Lasci-  p.  pi.  C.  X.  179  Men  yfalle  in  myschef.  2589 
PuTTENHAM  Engl.  Pocsit  III.  iv.  (Alb.)  160  Many  a  word 
yfalne  shall  eft  arise. 

Yfalt,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Fold  r.l 

Yfare,  var.  I-pare  v,  Ohs, 

1593  Jack  Straw  11.  C  iv,  So  did  they  all  yfare  like  franticke 
men. 

t  Yfare(n  [Y-  4,  Fare  r.' :  cf.  I-fare  p.],  gone ;  travelled ; 
dealt  with.  900-30  O,  £.  Chron.  (Parker  KlS.)an.  894  pa  he 
^r  to  gcfaren  waes,  ^a  eodon  hie  to  hiora  scipum.  c  zao5 
Lay.  4690  Nes  hit  buten  feower  wiken  l>at  J^as  kinge  ifaren 
(tf  1275  i-vare]  weoren,  cam  Brennes  ridcn.  Ibid,  26425  pa 
^is  wes  al  iuare,  J>a  wes  Brennes  kseisere.  a  1150  Owl  ^ 
Night,  400  Ho.  .wes  aferd  t>at  hire  answare  Ne  wr)?e  nouht 
ariht  ivare  [r.r.  ifarc].  ^  1974  Chaucer  Troyltts  in.  577 
Whan  t>at  he  seyde  so,  That  1  roylus  was  out  of  town  y-fare. 
1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  385  He  was  piled  and 
i«roDbed,  and  fare  \MS,  y  yvare]  wi)?  as  it  were  a  J>eef, 
X43«-5o  tr.  Higden^  Harl,  Contin.  (Rolls)  VII.  515  1  he 
cuntray  was  foule  yfare  with.  Yfarsyd  I  Farce  v.\  stuffed, 
c  1430  Two  Cookery*bks.  40  Pygge  y-farsyd.  Yfast^ 
yvast  [Fast  v}\  fasted.  971  BlickL  Hont.  205  Etere  nihte 
^  hie  |?2cl  fxsten  ;;efaest  hxfdoii.  c  \%^%  yu.ist  [see  Fast 
P.*  3I.  13. .  K.  Alis.  2419  (Uud  MS.)  As  a  wolf,  pat  fele 
dawes  had  yfast.  C1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2822  Gyoun  J?anne 
was  teynt  &  paal  so  longe  he  hadde  yuaste.  Yfastcned, 
set  fast,  fixed,  fastened,  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  lvii[i].  7  Swa 
weax  melte3,  jif  hit  by3  wearmum  neah  fyrc  ;;efastnad. 
1340  Ayenb.  107  Zuo  yuestned  ine  t»e  loue  and  adrayngt  in 
J>e  7uetnesse  of  god.  1:1430  Two  Cookery.hks.  50  pan  take 
a  dysshe  y-fastenyd  on  Jjc  pelys  ende.  Yfebled,  enfeebled. 
1387  Tkevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  563  Englisshe  men.. were 
moche  i-feblc  iMSS,  &  a^/^/y  yfebled]. 

t  Yfed,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  [OE.  £efid,  pa.  pple.  of 
fidan  Feed  v.]     Fed, 

axioo  Aldhelm  Gloss.  1.3753  (Naplerioo/i)  IIoluscuUs 
uestreretur, . .ofxtum  waerc  ;!;cfed.  cxaos  Lay.  13573  He  us 
haue8  wel  iucd.  0x310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxxix,  no 
Wher  he  were  ythe  monc  boren  ant  y-fed.  1387  Trevisa 
Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  251  Rcalliche  i-clojwd  and  likyngliche 
i.fedde  [MS.y  yvedj.  C14S0  Crt.  of  Love  975  In  wofull 
hour  I  got  was,  welaway  I  In  wofull  hour  fostred  and  y-fed. 
1647  H*  More  Song  0/ Soul  11.  Infin.  Worlds  c^  Where  all 
take  life,.. And  then  renew'd  with  pleasure  be  yfed.  ^^lA 
Pope  Dune.  111.  i83  On  parchment  scraps  y*fed. 

Yfel(l,  obs.  ff.  Evil. 

tYfele,  ^'.  Obs,  Forms:  i  sefelan^  2-4 ifele, 
3  ivele,  3-4  yvele,  4  yfele,  7  yfeele.  [OE.  le* 
filan  :  see  Y-  3  c  and  Fkel  z/.]     To  feel. 

C893  [see  Feel  v.  1].    a  1S40  Ureisun  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I. 


51 

'  201  Hwi  ne  iuele  ich  l>e  imine  breoste  so  swete  ase  J^u  ert  ? 
f  "305  yudas  Isc.  18  in  E.E.P,  (1862)  107  Swi|?e  heo  gan 
iwite  And  yfele  l>at  he  was  mid  childe.  1387  Trevisa 
Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  13  pe  same  merk  and  tokene  Jjat  be 
hadde  i-felt  \MS.  y  yveld]  in  his  soule  he  bare  alwey  after 
i-sene.  c  1634  Cartwright  Ordinary  iii.  i.  (1651}  36,  I  no 
where  hoart  yfeele,  but  on  mine  head. 

t  Yfell,  V.  Obs.  Also  3-4  yvelle.  [OE.  zfi- 
fyllan,  'Jiellan :  see  Y-  3  c  and  Fell  v.]  trans.  To 

strike  down,  fell.     Also  Yfelled /«.///<?. 

C893  iELFRED  Oros.  IV.  vi.  5  7  pa  hio  [sc.  seo  nsedre] 

jefylled  waes,     971  BlickL  Horn.  221  Da  wolde  he  Sanctus 

Martiiius.  .3aet  gyld  abrecan  &  gefyllan.    c  1205  Lav.  14838 

We  heom  habbeo6  iffemed..&  mid  wepnen  ifclled.    a  1300 

K,  Horn  58  Hy  smyten  vnder  schelde  pat  sumc  hit  yfelde. 

13.,  K.  Alis.  3363  (Laud  MS.)  Wi|?  dynt  of  spere  l?ou  were 
yield,     a  1400  Octouian  1525  Syx  baners  were  y-feld. 

+  Yfere,  sb.  Obs.  Forms :  i  sefera,  2-3  ifere, 
ivere,  3  iuaere,  iuare,  ifeere,  ifeire,  yfere.  /•/.  i 
Seferan,  2  5eferen,  2-3  iferen,  2-4  ifere,  iuere, 
3-4  yfere,  yuere,  3  iveres.  [OE.  lefira^  f.  ^e- 
Y-  I  a  -^  Jar-f  mutated  f.  for- :  faran  to  go.]  A 
companion,  mate,  fellow,  associate. 

C870  Codex  Aureus  Inscr.^  Ic  Aelfred  aldormon  &  Wer- 
burg  min  ?;efera.  c  1000  iELFRic  Gen.  iii.  12  pset  wif,  l^set  t>u 
me  for^eafe  to  geferan.  a  xaoo  Moral  Ode  229  In  belle  his 
hunger  and  ^ursi,  twa  uuele  iuere.  c  1105  Lav.  26012  Ar3ur 
hine  teh  Bi-siden  his  iferen  \c  1275  iveres],  a  1225  Juliana  48 
Englcne  ifere  ant  arcanglene  freond.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls) 
5994  Vor  suan.  .adde  euere  is  yuere,  pre  velawes  bat  next 
him  were,  a  1300  K.  Horn  235  Horn  rod  Aylmer  pe  kyng, 
Ant  horn  wib  him.  .Ant  alle  his  yfere.  13..  K,  Alis.  69^5 
(Laud  MS.)  poo  wepe  be  kyng  &  hise  yfere. 

t  Yfere,  adv.  Obs.  (from  6  to  8  arch.^  Forms  : 
3-4  ifere,  yvere,  4-8  yfere,  5  yfeere,  yffere,  6 
yfeere,  yfeare,  Sc,  yfeir.  &,  4  yferes,  6  Sc, 
yferis.  [Origin  uncertain.  The  available  evidence 
favours  on  the  whole  the  supposition  that  the  ad- 
verb arose  out  of  the  predicative  use  of  ifere,  pi. 
of  Yfeue  sb,  *  companions,  associates ',  hence 
'associated*  (see  introductory  quots.  below);  if 
this  were  so,  the  form  in  fere  (from  c  1330)  arose 
from  analysing  tfere  as  i,  In  frep.  +  Fere  sb.^ 
With  the  ^-form  cf.  Togethers,  and  see  -s  sujix."] 
In  company;  together,  (Extensively used  in  ME. 
poetry  as  a  riming  tag  ;  rare  in  prose.) 

[a  1800  [see  Vfkre  sb.],  c  1205  Lav.  27435  Twein  kinges 
J»ere  scuere  weoren  jfere.  £^1275  Ibid.  24750  Euere  tweine 
and  tweyne  wenden  i-vere  [earlier  text  MueTlVfcicund  tweie 
tuhte  to-somnexlc  mid  his  hondeheold  his  iuere].  aiyxtS. 
Michael  in  Pop.  Treat,  Sci,  (1841)  136  Thcr  is  turment  strong- 
Of  wynd,  of  water,  and  of  fur,  and  thaye  threo  were  i-fere.J 

a  1300  Xy  Signu  117  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  n  Al  (>e  see  sal 
draw  ifere  as  a  wallc  to  stond  up  ri^t.  c  1330  Asmmp.  P'irg, 
(B.  M.  MS.)  859  Cryst  cf  heuene..  Amonj^eJ^e  apostles  sone 
he  Iy3t,  And  gret  hem  alle  yfere.  c  1350  IVill,  Palerneiid'j 
In  caue  l>et  lyen,  &  slepen  samen  y-fere.  13. .  Gosp,  Nicod, 
(A.)  751  And  J>ai  for  skornesayd  alle  yfere.  c  1374  Chaucer 
Troyltts  II.  1116  With  l»at  bey  wente  arm  in  arm  y  fere 
[T.rr.  in  fere,  yfere]  In  to  pe  gardeyn  from  J>e  chaumbre 
doun,  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1269  We  bu^  kny5tes  alle  y-vere 
y-born  in  douce  fraunce,  c  1400  26  Pol.^  Poetns  xvii.  192 
What  soule  is  syk,  lay  t»at  herbe  aboue,  Hit  make}?  hool  al 
y-fere.  1426  Lydg.  Dt  Gnil.  Pilgr.  2295  And  whan  I  herde 
al  thys  yfere,  I  wex  abaysshed  in  my  chere.  c  1430  Two 
Cookery-bks.  iB  pan  take  Pepyr,  an  Safroun,  an  Brede, 
y-grounde  y-fere.  1508  Dunbar  (7(?/(/v«  Targe  147  Syne 
folowit  all  hir  dameselis  yfere.  1566  Drant  Horace  Sat.  i. 
i.  A  ij  b,  They  feede  and  feele  the  fruit  of  that,  which  once 
they  gott  yfeare.  1583  Melbancke  Philotimus  S  ij,  As 
litle  ioy  I  fcare,  should  we  feele  yfere,  as  did  the  two  vn- 
sensible  pictures.    1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  \.  ix.  i  O  goodly 

f;olden  chaine,  wherewith  yfere  The  vertues  linked  are  in 
ouely  wize.  1600  Englanas  Helicon  Fj  b,  Harpalus  and 
eke  Corin  were  Heard-men  both  yfere.  164s  H.  More 
Song  of  Soul  I.  n.  Ixxv,  Then  let's  all  go  yfere.  1748 
Thomson  Cast.  Indol.  n,  xxxv,  And  much  they  inoraliz'd  as 
thus  yfere  they  yode.  1768  Downman  Land  of  Muses  Iv, 
There  passed  by  the  sister  Graces  bright, . .  Benevolence  and 
Gratitude  y-fere. 

p.  ^c  1390  Forin  ofCury  i,  xxU.  (1780)  ao  Take  brede  and 
)fi  self  broth  and  drawe  it  up  yferes.  1513  Douglas  ^neis 
VI.  V.  25  Baith  matrouns,  and  thair  husbandb,  ail  yferis. 

Yfem :  see  Fern  a.  and  adv.  Obs. 

Yferre,  pseudo-arch.  f.  Afar  ctdv. 

C1634  Cartwright  Ordinary  v.  iv.  (1651)  84,  I  do  not 
reche  One  bean  for  all.  This  Buss  is  a  blive  guerdon. 
Hence  Carlishnesse  yferre, 

•\YfBtfpa.pple,  Obs,  Also  i  sefett,  2-4  ifet, 
3  ifat,  3-4  yuet,  4  y-feet.  [OE.  lefetty  pa.  pple.  of 
\ge)fetian :  see  Y-  4  and  Fet  v.'\  Brought,  carried, 
fetched  ;  acquired. 

C893  i'ELFRED  Oros.  IV.  vi.  5  8  Amilcor,  se  waes  of  Sicilium 
him  to  fultume  jefett.  c  1x75  Lamb.  Horn.  147  And  wunie 
ine  t)et  clenesse  ^et  he  haue3  et  his  fulluhte  ifet.  <t  lasS 
Leg,  Kaih.  1296  Fif  si3e  tene,  icudde  &  icorene  &  of  feorrcne 
ifat,  i»97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  5731  t>e  monekes  out  of  aben- 
done  verst  were  f»uder  yuet  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron. 
Wace  (Rolls)  1624  pe  castel  was  mad  &  set,  &  l>er  codes 
Jjcrto  yfet.  a  1400  Octouian  lyj  Floraunce  was  dydcr 
y.fcet.  1555  Phaer  Aineid,  \.  (1558)  C  j  b,  Giftes  with  him 
he  had  to  bring  from  Troy  destroyed  yfet. 

tYfetered  (V-  4],  fettered,  a  1000  Riddles  Hit.  4  J>a 
wjeron  jcnumne  nearwum  bendum.  ;^efcterade  faeste  to. 
^a:dre.  a  xsa5  Ancr,  R,  32  Heo  nggeft  mid  iren  heuie 
iveotered.     13..  PoL  Songs  (Camden)  218  Vfetered  wercys 


Icgges  under  hjs  horse  wombe.    c  1410  [see  Fetter jv.^  ij. 
.pies,  of  r 
Yff,  obs.  form  of  Ir. 


Yfethered,  Yfeyned,  ME.  pa.  ppTes,  of  Feather,  Fxign. 


Yff,  yffen,  obs.  ff.  give^  given  :  see  Give  v. 

<  »43S  Torr.  PortugaU  2009  God,  that  died  vppon  the 


YPOUND. 

Rode,  Yflf  grace,  that  she  mete  with  good  I    1484  Cov,  Lett 
Bk.  519  Of  which  somme  xli.  was  yffcn  totheym  a)eyn. 

tTfi-lled,  pa.  pple,  Obs,  [OE.  lefylled,  pa. 
pple.  of  {leYyllan  :  see  Y-  4  and  Fill  v.'X  Filled  ; 
fulfilled. 

c  000  tr,  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  iii.  (1890)  266  pact  wacs  swa  sodHce 
mid  dsed  ^ef^lled,  swa  him  to  cweden  wxs.  ciiTj  Lamb. 
Horn.  5  pa  hit  wes  ifullet  |>et  ysaias  ^  prophete  iwitejede. 
cxaos  Lav,  6942  pis  loud  wes  on  griSe  and  ifullcd  mid  gode. 
iag7_R. Glouc  (Rolls)  1072  Wonder  it  is..oft>i  noble genlrise 
patissonobleanert>eiwolt  wiJ>so  vilcoueitise.  1387  Trevisa 
Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  337  Lanfranc  hadde  y-fylled  [MS.  y  y- 
vulledl  his  witt  wi)7al  vertues.  1433  Yongk  tr.  Seer.  Seer. 
a^i  Whan  a  man  sittyth  atte  mette  he  sholde  wythdrawe 
his  honde  afor  that  he  be  y-filHt.  X64S  H.  More  Sotig  of 
Soul  II.  III.  IV.  xxiv,  So  all  things  be  yiild  with  their  wish  d 
good, 
t  Tfi-nd,  V.  Obs.  [OE.  lefindan :  see  Y-  3  c 
and  Find  v.']    To  find. 

2:950  Lindisf,  Gosp.  Matt,  xviii.  28  Itiuenit  unum  de  con- 
seruis  jk/j,  ,  .^efand  enne  of  efne-Segnum.  cisoo  Moral 
Ode  243  (Trin.  Coll.  MS.)  Hie  secheSresle  ^>ar  non  nisachie 
hies  ne  mu3en  ifinden.  1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  5779  Vor  he 
sende  |>e  kinge  word  J>at  he  ne  mijte  namo  vinde.  1340 
Ayenb.  130  pSu  gest  in-to  helle  huer  bou  sselt  yuinde  ver 
and  bernston.  1387  Tbbvisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  405  Ethel- 
woldus.  .destroyede  al  t>at  he  my5te  fynde  [MS.  y  yvynde] 
anon  to  Crekanforde.  x4ia-ao  Lvdg.  Chron.  Troy  1.  537 
Famous  Argus,  l>at.. first  l>at  art  y-founde, 
t  Yfixed  [Y-4],  fixed,  174a  Shenstone  Schoolmistr.  xviii. 
This  Hand  In  Mouth  y-fix'd,  that  rends  his  Hair.  Yfiawe, 
ivla3en[FLAY  2'.],  flayed.  ciao5  Lay.  27377  Heo  sculleft 
beon  isla^ene,  and  summe  quic  iula5ene.  13..  K.  Alis. 
804 (Laud  MS.)  pou  shalt  ben..quyk  of  l>ine  hyde  y-flawe. 
Yned  [Flee  v.\  fled.  C1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  661  The 
swyfle  fame  . ,  was  )>orugD.out  Troye  y.flcd  with  preste 
wynges.  Yflemed,  yvlemd  [Fleme  v.'\.  put  to  flight; 
exiled.  C893  i^LFREO  Oros.  vi.  xxxiv.  §  4  He  ^efeaht  wij> 
Golan,  &  jefliemcd  wearS.  c  xao5  Lay.  7658  Hu  he  wxs 
mid  his  fxrde  i-fla:mde  of  |>issen  earde.  1297  R.  Glouc 
(Rolls)  5609  Vor  a  traytour  of  is  lond  lof  was  is  name  Yfiemd 
was  out  of  engelond,  XJ40  Ayenb.  39  pe  o^re  byej),  Jje  ualse 
yulemde,  |>et  vlyet>.  Yflesslilde  [V-5]:  see  Fleshed  x, 
Yflet  [Fleet  f.],  removed,  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  q2 
panne  foond  y  me  ful  fer  y.flet  Al  from  god  in  maieste.  Y- 
noured  [Y-  5I,  having  flowers,  1340  Ayenb.  136  He  is  ase 
)>e  smale  ule^e  jret  makeb  ^et  bony., and  zekp  l?e  ueldes 
yfloured,  Ynowe(n  ^  iflo^e,  yvlowe,  etc.  [Flee  v.\  fled. 
c  1105  Lav.  59p3  Alle  J>e  flaemcn  J>e  iflowe  bu3  of  Rome. 
Ibid.  21463NU  IS  Childric  iulo5en,  X3. .  K,  Alis.  4486  (Line. 
Inn  MS)  Darie  l>e  kyng  is  yfiowe.  2^87  Trevisa  Higden 
(Rolls)  IV.  225  Marcus  Antonius  was  i-ffowe  [v,  rr,  yliowe, 
flcddej.  Yflowe(n*,  yflone  [Flv  ».'].  flown,  cxooo 
^LFRic  Horn.  II.  140  Se  earn  on  3am  ofre  S^ssEt,  mid  fisce 
geflo/:,en,  )?one  he  dserrihte  jefeng.  2297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls) 
672  He  let  him  makie  wengen.  .&  ]>o  he  was  iflowe  [v.r. 
yflowe]  an  hei  [etc  J.  164a  H.  More  Sotig  of  Soul  n,  111.  iv. 
xxxvii.  They'll  all  be  gone  In  a  short  time,  like  Bats  and 
Owls  yflone  At  dayes  approch.  Yflo'wn  [Flow  v.],  over- 
flowed. 1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist,  379  The  land  of 
Tyre  with  seas  yflown.  Yfo^te,  yfou5te(n  (Fight  f.J, 
fought.  688-95  Laws  Ine  vi,  (Liebermann),  pcah  hitsie  on 
middum  fclda  jefohten.  CXS05  Lay.  25693  We  habbeS  wi3 
him  iuohten.  c  X330  Arth.  9f  Alert.  9923  On  hors  keuered 
Cleodalis,  pat  al  so  wele  yfou^ten.  cert.  1387  Trevisa  Hig- 
den (Rolls)  VII.  229  pe  tweie  breperen  eoncs  ..  hadde  .stal- 
worthliche  i-fou^te jA/.S".  y  yvo5te].  Yfoilcd,  ME.  pa.  pple. 
of  Foil  r.*  Yfola,«e(a  [Fold  f.'],  folded  ;  closed,  cxooo 
Ags.  Gosp,  John XX.  7  &  \>xt  swat-lin..onsundron  gefealden 
on  anre  stowe.  c  1330  Arth.  <$•  Merl.  1454  Vnder  fo  stones 
be(>  depe  in  mold  To  dragouns  fast  yfold,  c  X380  Sir 
Ferumb.  S7q6  pe  Ameral.-gurde  hym  with  ysfustey-volde, 
1432-50  tr. /^/^rfi'rt  (Rolls)  III.  25;3  The  Roman.. hclde  his  . 
honde  y-fo!dcn  to  geder.  Yfolewed,  yfoUed:  see 
Yfulled.  Yfol5ed,  yfol(o)wed,  followed.  aii75  Cott. 
Horn.  237  Se  gode  man  Jje  godes  lufe  ha3  jefoljed.  1340 
Ayenb.  99  pis  uerste  word.. ycf  hit  is  wel  onderstonde  and 
yuol;ed.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  in.  39  Falsenesse  haued 
yfolwcd  l>e  al  l>is  fyfty  wyntre.      Yfonded  [Fand,  fond 


f.],  attempted,  tried,  tested,  tempted.  Becwulf  2301  I^t 
haefde  ;^umena  sum  eoldes  jefandod.  ct\n^  Lamb.  Horn. 
27  A  )iet  he  bine  haue3   al  ifondcd  to  nis  wille  t^urfaut. 


haefde  ;^umena  sum  eoldes  sefandod.  ct\n^  Lamb.  Horn. 
27  A  )iet  he  bine  haue3  al  ifondcd  to  nis  wille  burfaut, 
A 1225  Ancr.  R.  94  Holi  men  wuteS  wel  bet  habbeS  hit 
iuonded.  1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  2245  My  brojjer  )7at  god 
kni5tis..&  wel  yfonded  in  armes.  1340  Ayenb.  117  We 
wylleb  wel  ^et  we  by  yuonded.  Yfong  (Fang  f.'],  taken, 
seized,  received,  c  1000  i^LFRic  Gen.  xHv.  4  Aris  and  far 
jefter  jfisum  mannum,  and  (jonne  J>u  hig  jefangen  habbe 
[etc.].  C1275  Passion  of  our  Lord  ^to  in  O.E.  Alisc.  soWc 
after  vre  guTtes  mede  habbe)?  yuonge.  1297  R.  Glouc 
(Rolls)  6620  At  rome  he  was  vaire  auonee  [MS.  B  yfonge]  & 
asoiled  al  so,  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  357  He.. 
deide  )fc  ;ere  after  he  hadde  i-fonge  [:1/.S".  y  yvongej  i>e  fey 
of  holy  chirche  oon  and  twenty,  Yforged,  forged,  c  1366 
[see  Forged  ppl.  a.  2).  1426  Lydg.  Be  Guil.  Pilgr.  7671 
Whan  they .  .lien  yforgyd  off  malys.  Yfo(u)rmed,  formed, 
informed.  X297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  3179  Yfourmed  [v.r. 
yformcd]  as  a  dragon  as  red  ase  fur.  <"i374  Chaucer 
Troylus  iv.  451  Make  no  comparyson  To  creature  y.formed 
here  by  kyndc.  140a  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  43  Jak,  thi 
formur  is  a  fole,  that  thus  thee  hath  yfourmed.  c  X420  [see 
Form  f.' 3).  Yfost(e)red,  fostered,  axzzs  ^'g.  Kaih. 
95  peo.,|?et  hire  forSfedercs  hefden  ifostret.  c  1325  Lai  le 
F'reine  iZq  In  a  covent  y-fostered  to  be.  c  X386  Chaucer 
Reeve's  T.  26  She  was  yfostred  in  a  Nonnerye.  c  1407  Lydg. 
Reson  \  Sens.  1633  That  wisdam  and  philosophie  Yfostred 
ben  with  rychesse. 

tTfOTind,/a.///«.  Obs.    tY-4-]    ro™f  ^ 

C900  tr.  Bxda's  Hilt.  in.  xi.  (Schipper)  235/1  pa  his  ban 
lefundcn  &  semeted  wairon  &  to  J>are  cyriccaii  gclKdde. 
e  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  35  03er  he  heo  wat  Surh  ))et  he  heo  dude 
him  seolf,  o8er  he  heo  hafS  i-escad,  oaer  hafd  ifunden  on 
boke.  a  1.50  On//*  Night.  705  Pe  Nihtegale  ..  hedde 
onswere  god  ifunde.  1387  Trevisa  Hidden  (Rolls)  V. 
333  Aftirward  his  body  and  l;e  body  of  his  wif  Gwenvere 
were  i-founde  \MS.  y  yvounde].  14M  Yonok  tr.  Stcr.  Stcr, 
160,  I  haue  y.founde  a  man  aflyr  myn  herte.  1470-8S 
Malory  A  rthur  xvll,  vii.  699  Ye  be  wel  y  fonde  said  sir 
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YFOUNDED. 

Bors.  I5JB  IVorid  ^  Chiid  Avh,  So  fell  a  fyghter  in  a  felde 
was  there  neucr  yfounde. 

tYfounded  [Y-  4,  Found  r.'J,  founded.  CIS90,  etc. 
{•founded  [see  Found  v.'J,  1399  Langl.  Rich.  RedcUs  in, 
365  It  is  not  vnknowen.  .That  rewlers  of  rewmes..  Were  not 
j*ffoundid . .  To  leue  al  at  Ukynge.  c  1430  Freemasonry  394 
He  schal  thenne  be  chasted  after  the  lawe  That  was 
y-fownded  by  olde  dawe.  Yfracled,  yfreltlet;  see 
Freckled ///.a.  a.  Yfra(n)ght,  fraught.  cx4ia  Hoc- 
CLE\'E  De  Reg.  Prtnc.  858  My  schip  is  wel  ney  with  dispeir 
y.fraght,  1576  Gascoicnk  Steele  Clas  363  Such  as  have 
their  stables  ful  yfraught,  With  pampred  Jades.  1598  Syl- 
vester Du  Bartas  ii.  i.  iv.  //a««://cr<r/Vj  108  The  Trees  with 
thousand  fruits  yfraughu  1647  H,  More  Song  0/  Soul  11. 
In^H.  It^orids  xlv,  As  if  this  empty  space  with  bodies  were 
yfraught.  Yfrayght  (of.  Freight  pa.  ^/e.],  freighted. 
iS6x  B.  GooGE  Paiingenins*  Zodiac  Life  Bk.  to  Rdr., 
Momus  there  doth  r>*de  at  flote,  with  scornefuH  tonges 
jrfrayght.  Yfrede  r.  [Y.  3  c],  to  feel,  perceive,  experience. 
f  888,  etc  [see  Frede  r.].  c  xa75  Sinners  Beware  316 
in  O*  E.  Misc.  83  To  d»y  ye  schufe)}  y-frede  And  vndcr-fo 
Iul>re  mede.  CX315  Shorkham  i.  170  pa^  we  ne  mowe  hyt 
nau^t  ise,  Ne  fort>e  me  bodie  iurede.  Yfree  v*  [Y-  3  c],  to 
free.  688-95  £^w;/»;lxxtv.  (Liebermann),  [^onne  mot  hine 
se  hlaford  gefreojean.  a  1000  Paternoster  li.  31  Wi6  yfele 
Xefreo  us.  c  X105  Lay.  475  Heo  bidde3  J^e  mid  freonscipe, 
pat  bu  heom  ifreoie.  1340  Ayenb.  86  pe  guodemen  in  )>ise 
wordle,  J>et  god  hej?  yvryd  be  grace.. uram  ^>e  breldome  of 
Jw  dyeule.  c  14x5  [see  Free  v.  2].  Yfrendg*de  [Y-  4J, 
fringed.  1594  Carew  Tasso  \.  xiv,  He  puts  on  siluer  wings, 
yfrendg'de  with  gold.  Yfret(ed  *  [Fret  r'.'],  eaten,  worn 
away  or  into  holes.  C950  LifuHsf.  Gosp.  Matt.  vL  19  Ubi 
aerugo  et  tinea  demolitur^  huer  rust  &  mohSa  ^'fcten 
biS.  <ria7S,  a  XS77  [see  Fret  v}  2,  3].  13..  Pol.  Songs 
(Camden)  201  That  his  fleis  be  al  i-frette.  (1x435  tr. 
Ardemes  Treat.  Fistula^  etc.  58  pe  substance  of  J>e  veyne 
yfreted  may  nojt  be  souded  with-out  disese.  14x6  Lydg. 
De  Guil,  Pilgr.  17468  Conswmyd,  and  yffret  a-way.  1568 
T.  Howell  Arb.  Amitie  2b,  Thy  prisonere,  Whose chaines 
hath  through  his  hart  yfreat.  Yrret(ed  '  [Fret  v.^\  fur- 
nished, studded.  X4a6  Lydg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  588, 1  sawh 
ther  cordys  rovnd  &  long,  Al  yffret  with  knottys  strong. 
ct44o  Pallad.  on  Hush.  iv.  725  His  necke  in  many  a  ruge 
Yfretted  grete.  Yfretizea,  pa.  pple.  of  Fretish,  fretizb 
p.*  Obs.  Yfrore  [Freeze  z>.\  frozen,  c  1175  Xt  Pains  of 
Hell  181  in  O.E.  Misc.  152  Summe  beojj  fur-brend,  and 
sutnme  ifrore.  i»97  R.  GLOua  (Rolls)  5354  More  vor  J>e 
harde  vorst  t?at  t>ut  water  yurore  is.  X387  Trevisa  Higden 
(Rotts)  VII.  497  pe  emperesse  . .  scapede  awey  over  Temse, 
bat  was  i-frore  \MS.  S  yfrore]  and  heled  wit>  snowe.  c  1403 
LvDG.  Teiirple  o/Glas  20  A  craggy  roche,  Like  ise  Ifrore. 
Yfrote,  AIE.  pa.  pple.  of  Fkot».  Yfrounct  [Frouncb 
v.],  wrinkled,  c  1634  Cartwright  Ordinary  v.  iv.  (1651)  84 
His  Visage  foul,  yfrounct  with  glowing  cyn.  Yfruitcd, 
Yfry(e)d,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Fruit  ».,  Fry  v.* 

Yft(e,  obs.  forms  of  Gift. 

X4sa  YoNGE  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  x\x\.  173  A  wyse  and  a  worthy 
man  J>at  lowid  not  yftis  to  rescewe.  c  1430  Godstow  Reg* 
177  t>«  yfte  \>aX  Raf  \>^  sone  of  wayfere  &  hys  heyrys  made. 
X486  Churckw.  Ace,  Croscombe  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc.)  15 
John  a  Dene  owth  for  the  yfte  of  hys  syster  iij  selver  sponys 
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t  Yfaled,  yvyled  [Y-  4,  File  ».'].  rendered  foul  a  xioo 
Aldhelm  Gloss,  i.  653  (Napier  19/1)  Foedatosy  gefylede. 
a  1x40  Lq/song  in  O.  E.  Horn.  \.  205  Ich  habbe.  .midflesches 
fulfte  ifuled  me.  13,.  R.  Gloucester's  C^r(7«.  (Rolls)  8971 
Wanne  he  J>i  mou>  cusste  pat  so  villiche  isoited  \MS.  B 
yiiyled]  is.  YfuUed,  yfoUed  [Full  w.'],  baptized,  c  897 
^Elfred  Gregory's  Past.  C.  Iviii.  443  Do5  aerest  hreowsunga, 
&  weorfta3  si^San  ^efullwade.  £:xi7S— 1297  ifu^ed,  ifultiet, 
yuolled  [see  Full  w.'].  1387 Trevisa /f/f^t'«  (Rolls)  VI.  157 
pcre  he  was  i-cristned[z'.rr.  yfuUed,  yvoIled]ofpopeSergius. 
a  1400  Neiv  Test.  (Paues)  47/16  To  byleuen  in  Crist,  &  ben 
y-folcwed.  Yfurred,  furred.  13..  K.  Alls.  5502  (Laud 
MS.)  Twoo  Hk  mantelsj  yfurred  wi|>  grys.  X3..  Coerde  L- 
6526  A  robe  i-furryd  with  blaun  and  nere.  c  1450  Mirk's 
Festial  40  A  clobe  . .  Jat  was  of  fyne  scarlad,  well  yfurred 
wyth  grys.  Yfurthered,  furthered,  c  1402  Lydg.  Cotnpl. 
Bl.  Knt.  xlvii.  The  trewe  man  Was  put  abakke,  wher-as  the 
falshede  Y-furthered  was.  Yfyccned  [Ficche  v.\  fixed. 
c  14x1  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  856  That  afier-clap,  in  my 
mynde  so  deepe  Y-fycched  is.  Yfvned  [Fine  v?\  refinecl. 
14..  Lvt>G.  Beware  Doubleness  99  O  ye  women,  which  been 
enclyned  . .  To  been  as  pure  as  gold  y-fyn«i.  Yfyred, 
ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Fire  t/.' 

tYgadie)red,  ygedred  [Y-  4],  gathered,  tr 801-^x175 
[see  Gather  v.].  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  4527  In  is  ost  ^o 
hii  were  ygadered  in  ^s  cas,  C1394  P.  PL  Crede  189  pou? 
^  tax  often  jer  were  trewly  y-gadered.  c  1489  Caxton 
Blanckardyn  xxxix.  144  Sogreteatresoure  was  therwyth-in 
the  paleys,  ygadred  by  the  kyng.  Ygalled  =  Galled 
p^l.a.^  1.  i74aSHENSTONE5VAf)i7/;«/j/n  xviii,  See  I  to  their 
Scats  all  hie  with  merry  Glee,  ..All.  but  the  Wight  of  Bum 
y.galled.  Ygan,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Go  v.  Ygathering, 
pr,  pple.  [Y-  3  cj  d. ycausing\  gathering,  x866  J.  B.  Rose 
Ovid's  Met.  163  Rustics  there,  ygathering  osiers.  Ygazed, 
arch.  pa.  pple.  of  Gaze  v.  18x2  Byron  Ch.  Har.  11,  Ixxi, 
He  that  unawares  had  there  ygazed.  Ygazing,  Pr.pple, 
lY-  3cl,  gazing.  174a  Shenstonk  ScJwolmistr.  xni,  Thillc 
Wight  that  has  y-gazing  been.  Ygelt,  Ygerdonyd,  ME. 
pa.  pples.  of  Gild  z/.',  Guebdo.m  v.  Ygerd,  ygert:  see 
YcuRD.  Yeete,  got.  X297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  225  5wat  man 
be  child  ssolde  be>at  he  adde  hi  lete  \MS.  ^y  gete].  1387 
T«EviSA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  61  Whan  he  hadde  y-gete  "his 
axyngc.    Ygeve :  see  Give  v, 

llTggdrasil(i'gdrasil).  Mylh.  Forms:  8  T- 
drasil,  9  Ig-,  Y(g)gdraflil.  [ON.  yg{g)drasill, 
also  askr yg{£)drasils  lit.  ash-tree  of  Yggdrasil  {^  i, 
yggr  name  of  Odin  ^-drasill  horse;  but  the  forma- 
tion is  obscure).]  In  Scandinavian  mythology,  the 
great  tree  whose  branches  and  roots  extend  through 
the  universe.     Also  allusively. 

1770  tr.  MalleCs  Northern  Antiq.  W.  Fab.  viil.  4QGangler 
demanded :  Which  b  the  capital  of  the  Gods,  or  the  sacred 
c"y:  Har  answers,  It  is  under  the  Ash  Ydrasil(  where 
the  Gods  assemble  every  day,  and  administer  justice.  1840 
Cakltls  Heroes  iii.  165  The  Tree  Igdrasil,  that  has  its 
roots  down  in  the  Kingdomi  of  Hcla  and  Death,  and  whose 
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boughs  overspread  the  highest  Heaven  I  1865  W.  H. 
Gillespie  Argt.  Mor.  Attrib.  God  51  It  [ic.  Love]  is,  in 
fact,  the  mundane  Vggdrasil.  1865  Lowell  Thonau  Wks. 
1890  I.  361  The  nameless  eagle  of  the  tree  Ygdrasil.  1878 
Emerson  in  N.  Amtr.  Rev.  CXXVI.  413  You  say:  'Cut 
away  ;  my  tree  is  Ygdrasil — the  tree  of  life,' 

Yghe,  yje,  obs.  forms  of  Eye  sb.^ 

t  Ygiled,  ygyled  [Y-  4,  Guiles.),  beguiled.  \3naAytnh. 
124  Lokcl>  t>ane  man  )>et  he  ne  by  be  none  sle3t>e  of  |>e 
kueade  ygyled.  Ibid.  256  Hi  bye>  ofte  y-giled.  YgUt 
(Guilt  v.],  sinned,  offended.  J387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls) 
IV.  219  No)>er  for  iioblete  of  (je  persone  t>at  hadde  agult 
tj»«.  p  ygilt).  Ygilt'=GiLTAi>/.a.  i434[see  GiLT/S/t/.a. 
I  b).  ijf^  Nashe  Martin's  Mouths  Minde  Wks.  (Grosart) 
I.  196  My  hope  once  was  my  old  shooes  should  be  sticht. 
My  ihumbes  ygilt,  thai  were  before  bepilcht.  Ygladed 
(Glad  v.\  made  glad,  c  950  (see  Glad  ».  i).  c  1105  Lay. 
19587  pa  wes  VSer  bliSe  &  igladed  swu3e.  <:  1350  Will. 
Paleme  850  panne  was  l>at  menskful  meliors  muchel  y- 
gladed.  Yglased,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Glaze  ».'  Yglent 
[Glent  v.],  m.ide  radiant.  ciS3f>  Songs,  Carols,  etc 
(E.E.  r.S.)  6s  Gaude  Maria,  yglent  with  grace  !  Yglewed, 
Yglosed,  etc.,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Glue,  Gloze  h.',  etc. 
Ygloved  (Y-  5,  Glove  sb.X  gloved,  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk. 
6542  Agamenon  on  syde  houed,  With  gode  Armes  and  wel 
y-gloued. 

tTgO',  adv.  Obs.  Also  6  ygone,  6,  8  ygoe. 
[Spenserian  pseudo-arch,  form  of  Ago  adv."]  Ago ; 
formerly.    Late  ygo  :  recently. 

[i4a«  LvDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  6276  Yt  ys  not  yet  ygon  ful 
yore. .Whan  thow  doutest  the  off  thys  bred.]  1579  Spenser 
Sheph.  Cat.  Oct.  62  And  great  Auf;ustus  long  ygoe  is  dead. 
1590  —  F,  Q.  n.  i.  3  Whom  his  victorious  hands  did  earst 
restore  To  natiue  crowne  and  kingdome  late  ygoe.  1596 
Ibid.  IV.  xl  39  And  following  Dee,  which  Britons  long 
ygone  Did  call  diuine,  that  doth  by  Chester  tend.  1767 
MiCKLK  Concub.  I.  xliii,  And  what  ygoe  the  Place  of  Herbs 
had  bene,  Is  now  a  Turnip  Fielde.  1768  Downman  Land 
0/  Muses  Ix,  Her  heart  had  long  y.go  transmewed  bin  to 
stone. 

tYgo(e,  ME.  pa. pple.  of  Got/.  Ygolped,  ME.  pa. 
pple.  of  Gulp  v.  YgonCe,  ygoon,  ygno,  ME.  pa.  pples. 
of  Go  V.  1340  Ayenb.  142  He  is  y-guo  into  i>e  hole  of  J>o 
roche  ase  t)e  colure  ine  his  coluerhous.  1:1440  Fallad.  on 
Husb.  I.  788  Another  with  a  diche  aboute  ygoon  is.  164a 
H.  l,\ov.t.  Song  of  Soul  \.  III.  xliii,  But  when  from  Aptery 
we  were  ygone.  Ygot(en(Y- 4,  Get  w.],  got.  c -mo  Pilgr. 
Lyf  Manhode  I.  cxlv.  (1869)  74  Litel  is  woorth  thing  ygoten 
if  after  the  getiiige  it  ne  be  kept.  Ygovernet,  governed. 
141*  YoNGE  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  207  By  Justice  Is  al  the 
worlde  y-gouernet.  Ygraced,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Grace  v. 
Ygrad,  ygred,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Ghede  v.  Obs.  Y- 
gralthed,  ygreithed  (Graith  t/.],  prepared,  equipped. 
ax225  Leg.  Kath.  1993  pis  pinfule  ginwes..se  grishche 
igreiaet.  13..  K.  Alis.  7536  (Laud  MS.)  Ygreit>ed  ben  his 
foure  I>ousynde.  c  1460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  225  When 
he  is  so  y.grailhed  . .  Pen  shalle  ye  open  hym  thus.  Y- 
gra(u)ntea,  ygrawnl,  granted.  1J40  Ayenb.  264  Huyche 
y-graunted  hus  he  begynj?.  1387  Trevisa  //;^</r«  (Rolls) 
VIII.  227  Whanne  l^e  le^acye  of  be  cros  was  commytted  to 
hym  he  took  no  procuracies  pat  hym  were  y-graunted.  1456 
Cal.  Anc.  Kec.  Dublin  (1889)  292  Had  and  ygrawnt  by  the 
fellyst  of  the  sayd  comynes.  Ygratyd,  grated.  C1430 
TvjQ  Cookery.bks.  15  Brede  y-gratyd. 

tTgrave(n,  ygraved,  pa.  pple.  Obs.    [See 

Y-  4  and  Grave  v!\     Buried  ;  graven,  engraved. 

c  iao5  Lay.  2 1 1 53  i'Enne  sceld  deore . .  l»er  wes  innen  igrauen 
[C127S  igraued]  mid  rede  golde  stauen.  ^1369  Chaucer 
Detfu  Blaunche  164  By  a  caue  That  was  vnder  a  rocke 
ygraue.  1387  Trevisa  Hidden  (Rolls)  V.  379  A  cros  i-grave 
in  J?e  pavement  of  marbiUton.  c  1500  Lancelot  1798  But 
be  als  dep  in  to  the  erd  y-grave.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.  (1563) 
Tj,  And  in  the  hart  it  is  so  diepe  ygrave.  1594  Carew 
Tasso  III.  Ixxiii, Where  after  was  ygrau'd  :  Here  lyes  Dudon. 

t  Ygret,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Greet  7'.'  Ygreved,  ygrewld, 
grieved.  13..  K.  Alis.  841  (Line.  Inn  MS.)  A  kyng  ^r  was 
. .  pat  had  ygreued  muchul  his  kynne.  14x3  Vonge  tr.  Seer. 
Seer.  241  Sone  he  shal  be  seke  and  his  body  y-grewid. 

Ygromony,  obs.  form  of  Aghimony. 

c  147s  Picl.  yoc.  in  Wr..Wiilcker  786/12  Hec  igromonia,  a 
ygromony. 

TYgronde,  ygrouadedi  (Y-  4,  Grind  r.'J,  ground, 
c  xooo  iELFRic  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  J31/2  Comtnolitus^ 
ftegrunde.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  vii.  171  To  Abate  \r^  Barli 
bred  and  ^e  Benes  I-grounde.  c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T. 
1691  A  sharpe  ygrounde  spere,  c  1430  Two  Cookcry.bks.i'i 
Temper  vp  Jjine  Almaundys  J^at  bou  hast  y-grounde. 
Ygrope,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Grope  v.  Ygroanded  [Ground 
v.],  grounded.  C1369  Chaucer  Dethe  Blaunche  <)2i  So 
frendly  and  so  wel  ygrounded,  Vpon  al  reason  so  wel 
yfounded.  1416  Lydg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  3942  Knowyng  that 
. .  hyr  compleynte . .  Was  ygroundyd  on  folye.  1356  Lauder 
Tractate  of  Kyngis  191  Without  kyngs  Y.groundit  be  In 
Goddis  wourd  of  verytie  (etc.].  Ygrowe(n  [Grow  v.\ 
grown.  C900  W.CBFERTH  tr.  Gregory  s  Dial.  iil.  xiii.  (1900) 
198  Swa  fxste  his  heafod  wjes  gegrowen  to  tSam  lichaman, 
swylce  hit  naefre  of  acorfen  naere.  13..  K.Alis.  6491  (Laud 
MS.)  per  hij  founde  Wymmen  growen  out  of  ]>e  groundc. 
.  .Soinme  weren  to  |je  nauel  ygrowe  ;  ..  And  summe  weren 
ygrowe  al  out.  C1386  Chaucer  Reeve's  T.  53  This  wenche 
thikke  and  wel  ygrowen  was. 

Yguana,  obs.  form  of  Iguana. 

tYguld,  -t,  ygyld,  -t,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Gild  ».' 
Ygu^id,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Gulp  v.  Ygurd,  -t  [Girdw.'J, 
girt.  X340  Ayeno.  236  Y-gert  aboue  mid  huite  linene  gerdles. 
X387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  403  pey  slepeb  i-clo|?ed 
and  i.gerd  [MS.  /5  y-gurde].  14..  t^oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
604/30  Precinctust  ygurd.  Ygyved,  fettered,  cimo 
igwiued  [see  Gyve  ».]-  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III. 
14";  Sabar  bat  fli^e  out  of  prisoun  [added  in  MS.  y  ygyuedj. 

"Sha,  sha,  obs.  forms  of  Yea. 

tYhabited[Y- 5,  Habit  ji.],  clothed.  1377  Langl.  P. 
PI.  B.  XIII.  28s  Y-habited  as  an  hermyte  an  ordre  by  hym- 
selue.  Yhacked  [Y- 4),  hacked,  anas /Jwirr. /i".  298 His 
heaued  is  ihacked  of.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  9 
His  herte  was  i-hakked  [MS.  y  y-hakket)  to  smal  gobettes. 
c  1430  Two  Cookery.bks.  55  Porke  y-so^e,  &  smalc  y.hackyd. 
Yhad(de,  M  E.  pa.  pple.  of  Have  v.     Yhaded,  yhoded 
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[Hade,  hode  ».'],  consecrated,  ordained.  900-930  O.  E. 
Chron.  (Parker  MS.)  an.  625  Her  Paulinus  fram  lusto  bam 
ercebiscep  wxs  ^ehadod  Norbhymbrum  to  biscepe.  cix7S 
Lamb.  Horn.  131  Ihadede  men  he  munegeS  wel  to  lerene 
ilewede  men.  a  1250  Oxt'l  !r  Night.  1177  Hwat  queb  heo 
ertuihoded?  1340  .^j^nA  49  Clerkes  y-hoded.  1:1425 1 -hodet 
[see  Hode).    Yhallt,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Hatch  7'.' 

Yhald,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Yield  v. 

tYhalde(n,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Hold  v.  Yhalewed, 
yhaljed,  yhal(o)wed  [Y.  4,  Hallow  v}\,  hallowed. 
coco,  etc.  [see  Hallow  ».',  Hallowed],  c  1105  Lay.  29443 
Na  chirche  ber  nes  ihalejed.  1340  Ayenb.  40  pe  y-haljede 
stedes  bet  byeb  apropred  to  guodes  seruise.  1387  Trevisa 
Higden  (Rolls)  III.  13  pe  temple  was  i-halowed  [MS.  y 
yhalwed].  C14S0  Lydg.  Li/e  Our  Lady  xlix.  (1484)  gviij, 
In  al  the  erthe  y  halowed  and  y  holde. 

Yhalou,  obs.  form  of  Yellow. 

tYhamled,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Hamble  v.  Yhandled 
(Y-  4,  Handle  v.',  I.handle].  handled,  aiaas  Juliana  $1 
Neauer  adet  lis  dei  nes  ich  bus  ihondlel.  1387-8  T.  Usk 
Test.  Love  11.  xi.  (Skcat)  1.  loi  Is  vertue  the  hye  way  to  this 
knot  that  long  we  have  yhandled  ?  Yhanted  [Haunt  v.], 
practised.  1340-70  AJex.  ^  Dind.  988  Ne  we  sitte  in  no 
sete  bere  sinne  is  y-hanteb. 

Yhar(e,  obs.  ff.  Yaib,  yakb,  fishgarth. 

tYharded  [Y-  4,  Hard  p.],  hardened.  1297  R.  Glouc. 
(1724)  352  pe  folkes  herte  ys  So  yharded  [v.r.  iharded].  c  1374 
Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  met.  v.  (1668)133  peweyiteof  be  snowe 
yhardid  by  be  colde.  c  1430  Two  Cookery'hks.  52  Whan  he 
is  a  lytel  yhardid  in  be  ouen.  Yhanned ',  var.  Y-armed. 
armed.  1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  2633  V'^  hondred  bousend 
men  mid  hiinyharmed  lienom.  Yharmed ',  harmed.  1340 
Ayenb.  238  Vor  yef  hi  byeb  queadc  hi  .ssolle  by  be  more 
I  y-harmed  banne  be  obre.  Yhameysed,Yha»ped,Ylult, 
ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Harness  v..  Hasp  v..  Heat  v. 

Yhat  (jhat),  yhate,  obs.  ff.  Gate  sb.i 
tYhate(n :  see  Yhote.  Yhated,  hated.  1*97  R.  Glouc. 
(Rolls)  2254  Wib  giet  poer  ..  Of  scottes  &  of  picars  ..  pat 
euere  abbeb  bis  lond  yhated.  1377  Langl.  /'.  PI.  B.  ix.  59 
Is  moste  yhated  vp  erthe  of  hem  bat  beth  in  heuene. 
Yhatered,  M  E.  pa.  pple.  of  Hater  v.,  to  cloihe.  Yhaved, 
had.  c  1315  Shoreham  vii.  434  We  nedde  y-haued  ryjl  no 
profy^t  Ine  heuene  a.boue. 

Yhe.  obs.  f.  Eye,  Yb,  Yea.  Yhed  (jhedCe), 
obs.  pa.  t.  of  Go :  see  Yode.  Yhed(de,  var.  of 
Yhid.    Yheedld,  -yd :  see  Headed. 

Yhefyr,  obs.  form  of  Heifek. 

1446  CA««Am).  Ace,  FaZ/oM  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc.)  85  It. 
oft.  Meke  vor  a  yhefyr.  .iij  s. 

X held  (Sheid(e),  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Go  :  see  YoDS. 
Yheir,  Yheit,  obs.  ff.  Year,  Yet,  Gate  sb.^ 
Yheld(e,  obs.  ft.  Yield  v. 

tYheled'  [Y- 4]/a.///«.,  healed.  coMlr.  Bxdas  Hist. 
IV.  iii.  (Schipper)  366  &  ba  on  morgenne  2ena:lede  jewitte  aras 
&  ut  eode.  c  1175,  c  ieoo  [see  H  eal  v?  1,5  b].  1377  Langl. 
P.  PI.  B.  XIV.  96  A  wounde  yheled.  Yheled'  [Hele  v.'], 
covered,  concealed,  c  loco  itLFRlc  Gen.  xxix.  2  Se  pitt  wscs 
^eheled  mid  anum  stane.  1297  R.  Glouc  (1724)  305  Myd 
blod  be  erbe  was  yheled.  13..  A".  Alis.  278  peo  lady  ly3t 
on  hire  bedde  Yheoled[j*/5'.  Laud  ybiled]  wel  wib  selkyn 
webbe.  1309  Langl.  Kic/t.  Redeles  111.  212  An  heme  at  be 
halle  ende.  Well  homelich  yhelid.  c  1430  Two  Cookery.bks. 
40  Straw  on  pouder  Canelle  y-now,  bat  b*  stekys  be  al 
y.helid  ber.wylh.  Ybeled ',  var.  Y-eled,  anointed,  c  1173 
iheled  (see  Elev.').  1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  7243  King 
alfred  be  kundc  more  bat  uerst  was  yeled  [MS.  B  yheled]at 
rome. 

Yhelle,  obs.  form  of  Y'ell  v.  Yheme,  etc., 
var.  Yeme,  etc.    Yhen,  obs.  pi.  of  Eye  sb.^ 

tYhende,  a.  and  adv.  [OE.  [c/iende:  see  Y-  1  b  and 
Hend(e],  near,  at  hand.  1:893,  c  1000  [see  Hendo.  i,  2 
and  ativ.  i].  axaso  Owl  ^  Night.  1263  per  hi  wel  vnder- 
stonde  scholde  pat  sum  vnsel  heom  is  ihende.  1340  Ayenb. 
212  per  bieb  obre  bet  gredeb  hare  benes  zuo  Ihoude  bet  bo 
bet  byeb  y-hende  byeb desstorbed.  Ylient[Y.4,  Hentt.], 
caught.  X297[see  Hentz-.  i].  r^..St.Jeremie'sijTokens 
06  Mi^th  bai  hym  haue  yhent  fast  by  be  crovne.  Ybeped» 
heaped,  c  X440  Pallaii.  on  Husb.  xii.  334  Yf  they  mende 
not,  yheped  se  Askis  or  flood  grauel  aboute  her  roote. 

Yher(e,  obs.  forms  of  Year. 

t Yherber(e)3ed,  yherborwed  [V-  4],  harboured,  c  laoo 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  143  Seuen  awereede  gostcs  ware  on  hire 
jeherbere^ede.  1340  Ayenb.  130  Ine  zuo  poure  house  y- 
herber^ed.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  vii.  235  Ich  was  yher. 
borwed  with  an  hep  of  chapmen. 

Yherde,  early  var.  of  Yibd  Sc,  earth. 

t  Yherdling.    Obs.    The  holder  of  a  yardland. 

II..  Cartulaiy  0/ Battle  in  Vinogradoff  Villainage  in 
Eng.  (1892)  148  note,  Yherdlinges..custumarii  (cf.  Ibid., 
Majores  Erdlinges  scil.  virgarii  Halferdlinges  (majores 
cottarii)  Minores  cottarii]. 

t  There,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [repr.  OE.  *iehUre,  f. 
lehleran:  see  next.  Ci.tA)^^J.  gehare.^  Obedient. 

c  X Jis  Shoreham  i.  73a  pe}  he  ne  be  naujt  yhere,  Ac 
wykke. 

t  There,  »■  Obs.  Forms  :  see  Y-  and  Hear  v. 
[OE.  lehleran,  etc.  =  OS.  gihSrian,  MLG.,  MDu. 
gehoren,  OHG.  gahdrjan  (MUG.  geharen,  G.  ge- 
horen  with  special  sense-development,  to  belong), 
Goth,  gahausjan  :  see  Y-  3  c  and  Hear  v.  (The 
instances  of  the  pa.  pple.  may  belong  to  the  sim- 
plex or  the  compound.)]     To  hear. 

cSas  Vesp.  Psalter  ix.  38  (x.  17]  Lustas  heortan  heara 
Seherde  eare  3in.  Ibid.  Iiv.  2  [Iv.  i)  Jeher  god  sebed  min 
&  ne  forseh  3u  boene  mine,  c  xooo  Ags.  Cosp.  Matt,  xviii. 
IS  3yf  he  be  sehyrS,  bu  jestabelastbinne  bro3or.  cvxo 
MuemcSaints'  Lives  xxxiii.  201  Jehyredum  bysum  wordum 
hi  ongunnon  ealle  weopan.  CIX7S  Lavtb.  Horn.  5  5e  iherden 
er  on  be  godspel  hu  [etc.).  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  143  Nu 
3ie  habbeA  iherd  bes  wimmanes  name.  1297  R.  Glouc 
(Rolls)  3440  Ac  subbe  hii  wonne  al  clene  out  as  3e  ssuUe 
after  yhure.  <:i33o  Assump.  Virg.  (B.M.  MS.)  9  Par 
auenture  3e  haue  nojt  iherde  How  oure  ladi  went  out  of  b" 
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werde.  1340  Ayenb.  265  Nou  bro>ren  and  zostren  y-hyre|> 
my  red.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  355  pe  iuge 
swoor  ))at  he  hadde  i  herdc  [MS.  y  yhurd]  suche  tales  of 
Zcnocrates  his  mouth.  1393  Lanol.  P.  PI.  C.  V.  157  Loue. . 
cryed  vp-on  conscience,  J>e  kynge  hit  myghte  yhure,  142a 
YoNGi  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  235  Who-so  hath  a  smale  neke,  he 
snolde  haue  a  swete  voyce  and  wel  y-harde. 

Yhere  (Jhere),  obs.  form  of  Ear  j*.1 

tYher(i)ed,  yher(y)ed  [Y-  ^,  Hery  z/.],  praised.  C117S 
Lamb.  Ham,  107  pet  ure  drihten  beo  eure  ihered  on  ure 
godan  weorcan.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  /*.  xvi.  52  A  betere 
burde  never  nes  y-herycd  with  the  heste.  c  1450  CrL  0/ 
Love  592  Venus,.. Goddes  eterne,  thy  name  y-heried  is  I 

Yliei:n(e :  see  Yearn  z;.i,  Yebn  a. 

tYherttV.^,  Hard  z;.],  hardened.  1340 /)^<«i.  29  Huanne 
m.-vn  is  y.hert  ine  his  kucidnesse  }?et  me  ne  may  him  wende. 
»  heryd  {Ear  v.^\  ploughed.  1416  Lydg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr. 
5398  That  erthcWhcr  as  sowe  was  Ihys  greyn,  Was  nat 
..yheryd  neueradel.  Yhery^ed  [Harky  ».),  ravaged. 
a  144a  Sir  Degrev.  140  Hys  liusbondus  that  yaf  rent  Was 
y-hery5ed  dounryght. 

Yhes,  obs.  form  of  Yes. 

Yhet :  see  Gate  xiS.l,  Have,  Yet. 

tYhevId[Y-4,  Heavyw.  ;  cf.  I-hevejed),  grieved.  ^1440 
Gesta  Rom.  51  Sith  my  two  doughters  haue  thus  yhevid  me, 
sojuely  I  shal  preve  the  thrid.  Yhewe(d,  hewn.  £950 
Lindisf.  Gosfi.  Mark  xv.  46  Excisum  de petra,  .  .,:^eheawen 
of  carre  vel  stane.  11..  Vcc.  in  Wr..Wulcker  545/36 
^K?*""'  i'''^*'"  feow.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls) 
VU  I.  283  pat  tyme  the  woodes  in  Wales  were  i-hewe  \MS.  y 
yheuwe]  adoun.  1430-40  Lydg.  Bochas  vi[L  xi.  (1558)  6  b, 
Vnto  the  death  was  wounded  and  yhewe. 

'3nieyt(e,  obs.  forms  of  Yet  aiiv. 

tYliid(de,  yhud(de,  yhyd(de,  etc.  (Y-  4,  Hide  ».', 
I-HEDEl  hidden.  c888  .iElfred  Boeth.  xxxv.  {  i  pon  fint 
he  bicr  t>a  ryhtwisnesse  jehydde  mid  )>as  lichoman  hajfij. 
nejse.  a  luj  Ancr.  R.  146  Hester,  on  Ebrewish,  t>et  is 
ihud,  an  English.  1*97  R.  Gl-ouc.  (Rolls)  5099  Wanne  J>e 
rehkes  of  balwen  yfounde  were  &  ykud  pat  vor  drede  of 
Saxons  er  wide  were  yhud.  a  1300  Sarntun  xL  in  E.  E.  P. 
(1862)  2  per  n;s  no  jying  a.boute  t>e  bone  to  5eme  bat  was 
ihuddid  here.  1340  Ayenb.  109  Godes  riche  is  ase  on  tresor 
in  \k  uelde  yhed.  £1369  Chaucer  Dellu  Blaunche  175 
Some..slepte  vpright  her  heed  yhed.  c  1374  [see  Hide  i/.' 
4).  13*7  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  431  losephus  was 
l-founde  y-hid  among  useles.  c  144a  Pallad.  on  Huti.  IV. 
487By  nyght,  and  vndir  cloude  yhid  the  mane. 

Yhifte,  obs.  form  of  Gift  sb. 

a  Ijoo  Bernard,  de  ciira  ret  /am.,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  36  Of 
all  yhifies  l>at  gode  yevith  to  man. 

tYhight,  ME.  pa.pple.  of  HioHT  V.'  YhilUd  [Y-  4, 
HiLDP.J,  flayed.  1387  Trevisa  Higdtn  (Rolls)  VIII.  167 
[He]  made  hym  be  i-hylde  \.MSS.  fi,  y  y-huld)  al  quyk. 
141a  YoNGE  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  167  Wherfor  this  kynge  comandid 
that  be  were  y-hillid. 

Yhia,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Yes,  etc.  Yhit(te,  obs. 
ff.  Yet  adv.  Yhode,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Go  :  see 
Yode.  Yhoded:  see  Yhadkd.  Yholde(n, 
obi  pa.  pples.  of  Hold  v.,  Yield  v,  Ybole, 
pa.  pple.  of  HiLE  ».l,  to  conceal. 

t  Xnole,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  1  jehal,  3  ihal,  3-4 
ihol,  4  yhol,  4-5  yhole.  [OE.  lehM :  see  Y-  3  b 
and  Whole  o.]     Whole,  sound. 

ciooo  Mlfvlic  ffom.  11.  154  Da  semette  he  (wet  faet..swa 
Sehal  \>xi  daer  nan  cinu  on  nxs  sesewen.  c  1000  Sax. 
f.eechd.  I.  354  Wyrc  swa  hit  man  Jehal  forswel^an  mxge. 
ciaos  Lay.  821  At  ihal  &  al  isund.  aitzsAncr.  R.Bo  Hope 
halt  J»e  heorte  i  hoi.  1340  Ayenb.  228  Huo  J>et  is  yhol  of 
bodie  and  uoul  ine  herte  is  ase  t>e  berieles  yhuited.  C1430 
Two  Cookery-bks.  22  pen  take  figys,  an  kerue  hem  a.to,  or 
Roysonys  y.hole. 

Hence  fTholliolie,  wholly ;  fYlioInasse,  tTbol- 
■ohlpc,  wholeness. 

d  1140  Ureisun  \nO_.E.  Horn.  I.  203  Moder  of  swich  sune 
wi3  iholschipe  of  mcidcn.  e  1315  Shoreham  hi.  223  pare- 
fore  do  t>c  al  y-holliche  pat  day  [sc.  mass-day]  to  holy  t>ynge. 
1340  Ayenb.  127  pe  loue  of  pc  herte  huerby  he  him  ycf> 
y-holliche  and  wy^ute  corrupcion  to  Kt  ha  loue)».  Ibid. 
230  Yholiicsse  and  clennesse  of  bodye  ^t  is  to  zigge  ))ct  bet 
body  by  y-hol  wy|)oute  uelJTe  of  lecherie.  a  1400  in  Eng. 
Gilds  (1870)  362  5lf  b'  J^e  axkere  bryngej*  skore  ojjer  wryt, 
and  aske  ^e  berynge  y.holecheche  Uic\ 

Yholk,  obs.  form  of  Yolk. 

tYholpe(n[Y-4,  Help  %i.\  helped,  aiaio  Ureisun  in 
O  E.  Horn,  I.  191  pu  me  hauest  iholpen  aueole  kunne  wise. 
x»97  R.  Gl-ouc.  (Rolls)  8358  Ich  hom  abbe  quaj>  vr  louerd 
ihoIpe[v.  rr.  yhoipe,  yholpen]  er  ywis.  1377  Langl,  P.  Pi. 
B.  XVII.  60  How  he  with  Sloyses  maundement  hadde  many 
men  y-holpe.  e  1400  Rom.  Rose  5505  Socoured  ofte  And 
nio^t  I  hope  [  T/tynue's  ed.  yhoipe]  in  all  her  neede. 

Yhon(e,  Yhongf,  obs.  ff.  Yon,  Yoono. 

tYhonge,  -ed  [Y-  4,  Hang  v.\  hung,  hanged,  aioco 
Phoenix  38  Wintres  &  sumeres  wudu  bi3  Rclice  bledum 
xebongen.  a  1S50  Oivl  4-  Nig/ii.  1136  If  \>u  art  bar  ouer 
ihonge  pi  tif  is  euer  lu^er  and  qued.  13. .  Scuyn  Sag.  (W.) 
3612  The  thre  theues  were  knlghtes,  That  were  i.honged. 
X340  Ayenb.  24 1  Al  alsuo  ase  be  wordle  him  hild  uor  uyl  and 
uor  wlatuol,  ase  me  deb  ennc  y-hongetl.  a  1425  tr.  Arderne's 
Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  34  pc  legges  y-raised  vp  and  wi]j  a  towel 
y-huncen. 

tTborsed,  a.  Obs.  [OE.  gehorsed :  see  Y-  5.] 
Horsed ;  on  horseback. 

et^i  j^i.FHED  Oros.  III.  ix.  fi  r  On  his  fe3eherc  wacron 
xxxti  M.  &  baes  p^ehorsedan  fifte  healf  M.  uixas  O.  E. 
CkroH.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  loio  pa  Daeni5Can..bxr  wurdon 
Jehorsode.  £1350  IVill.-  Paleme  1950  Alle  on  stalworb 
st<^es  stoutlichc  i-horsed.  ex^fiaSir Ferumb.ioi  Y-horced 
&  y-armed.  c  1489  Caxton  Btaneliardyn  xxvii.  102  Yf  wele 
yhorsed  I  bad  not  ben  I  .shulde  neuer  haue  escaped. 

tYho<tI)8led  [Y- 4],  houselled,  communicated,  a  1000 
in  Angliit  XIII.  425/860  picnne  hi  bcob  sehuslude,  d»m 
communicantur.  J387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  73  He 
..was  i.bouselcd  [SfS.  y  y.housled]  to  fore  al  be  peple  in 
anEtterday.  Ytiote(n (Hight  v.'],  called;  commanded; 
promised  ;  hidden,  etc.    c  loeo  ^.tnicGen.  ii.  ti  pact  land, 
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be  ys  gehaten  EuilaS.  1154,  etc.  [see  Hight  f.'  A.  3,  B.  i]. 
CX17S  Lamb.  Hom.  159  pe  fuwerwateres  ba  be  beo3  ihaten 
us  on  to  weschen.  ciaoo  Ormin  3360,  I  Davibb  kingess 
chesstre,  patt  iss  jehatenn  Bebbleacm.  c  1150  Gen.  4-  Ex. 
2416  SiSen  3or  was  mad  on  scite,  De  was  y-oten  Rames^. 
1340  Ayenb,  iig  pise  graces  byeb  yhotc  yefbes  uor  b'i 
skeles.  <:i40o  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  App.  521  The 
emperour  had  y-hote  his  servauntoe  that  thei  scliuld  go  after 
hyin  privylich.  14. .  JC.  Sol.  Bk.  iVisd.  156  pe  widcwe  son 
died,  he  was  yhote  lonas. 

Ynoten,  var.  Eten  Obs.,  giant. 

Yhou,  Yhoiir(e,  YhoTith(e,  obs.  Jf.  You, 

YOUK,  YOCTH. 

+  Yhove  [Y.  4,  Heave  n.],  heaved.  1387  Trevisa  Higden 
(Rolls)  VII.  455  Y-meoved  and  y-hove  fer  out  of  oon  place 
into  anober. 

Yhow,  Yhownge,  Yhowthe,  obs.  ff.  You, 
YoDNQ,  Youth. 

Yhowted,  ME.  pa.pple.  of  Hoot  v. 

Yhte,  rare  var.  of  ME.  ehte :  see  Aught  ji.l 

i3i)o  GowER  Con/.  II.  378  This  Priamus  hadde  in  his  yhte 
A  wif,  and  Hecuba  sche  hyhte. 

Yhu,  5hu,  obs.  forms  of  You. 

Yhude,  ME.  variant  of  Yode. 

t  Yhugged  (Y.  4],  hugged.  1614  J.  Davies  Eclogue  188, 
I  ne  wot,  on  mould  what  feater  skill  Can  bee  yhugg'd  in 
Lordings  pectorall.  Yhuited  [ White  !■.],  whitened.  1340 
Ayenb.  17B  Line  clob  bet  b  y-huyted  be  ofte  wessinge. 
Ibtd.  228  pe  berieles  yhuited  bet  is  uayr  wyb-oute  and 
wyb-inne  uol  of  stench.    Yhnld  :  see  Yhilled, 

Yhule,  Yhung,  obs.  ff.  Yule,  Young. 

tYhnngen:  see  Yhonge.  Yhuntid  (Y-  4],  hunted. 
«399  Langl.  Rich.  Redeles  in.  228  He  was  halowid  and 
yhuntid  and  y-hote  trusse.  Yhn(y)red,  yhyred,  hired. 
c  looo  ^LFRic  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  115/21  Locatio,  behyr- 
ing,  uel  sehyred  feoh.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  51 
An  oost  bat  was  i.hered  {MS.  y  yhuyred]out  of  Grecia. 
1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C  ix.  336  Bote  he  be  heylichc  yhyred 
elles  wol  he  chide.  Yhurt(e,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Hurt  v. 
Yhy(e)alde,  ME.  (Kentish)  pa.pple.  of  Hold  v.  1340 
Ayenb.  8  Zuich  wrebe  longe  yhyealde  and  byuealde  ine 
herte.  Yhyred  [Y-  4,  Hie  v.\  hastened,  a  i^aoNew  Test. 
(Panes)  i  Thess.  ii.  X7  We.  .hafeb  muche  y-hyjed  to  sen  ^oure 
vysage.  Yhyled  [Hill  r/.'],  covered.  ciyj^P.Pl.Crede 
103  pat  cloister..  All  y-hyled  wib  leed  lowe  to  t>e  stones. 

Yl,  graphic  var.  fi.  Thy  ;  dial.  f.  Yea. 

Yid  (yid).  slang.  [Back-formation  f.  next.]  A 
Jew  who  speaks  Yiddish. 

a  189a  Sporting  Timet  (Leland),  I  might,  if  I  had  poached 
upon  the  province  of  the  Pitcher,  Have  devoted  just  a  verse 
or  two  to  love  among  the  Yids. 

Yiddish  (yi-dif),  sb.  (a.)  [Anglicization  of  G. 
jiidisch  (yii'dij)  Jewish  ;  the  full  German  name  is 
jiidisch  deiitsch  '  Jewish-German  '.  The  English 
word  has  been  adopted  in  German  as  jiddisch.'] 
The  language  used  by  Jews  in  Europe  and  America, 
consisting  mainly  of  German  (orig.  from  the  Middle 
Rhine  area)  with  admixture  (according  to  local  or 
individual  usage)  of  Balto-Slavic  or  Hebrew  words, 
and  printed  in  Hebrew  characters. 

x886  Besant  Cititdr.  Gibeon  11.  vii,  [German  immigrants] 
tell  me  their  wants  in  their  own  language,  which  is  generally 
Yiddish.  1891  C/iii»i^.  Encyel.  IX.  496/2  There  were  at 
one  time  two  newspapers  in  London  alone  published  in 
Yiddish.  1894  Du  Maurier  Trilby  vii.  (1912)  368  Several 
of  the  band  stood  round  gesticulating,  and  talking  German 
or  Polish  or  Yiddish.  1900  C.  Russell  yr.u  in  London  ii. 
18  The  Yiddish-speaking  community. 

adj.  i8S6iiESAtir  Cltildr.  Gibeon  II.  xxviii,  A  lar^e  importa- 
tion of  Polish  Jews  who  were  making  a  little  Yiddish  Poland 
for  themselves  up  a  court.  1891  Chamb.  Encyel.  IX.  496/1 
Martin  Luther  compiled  a  dictionary  of  Rotwdlsc/i.. used 
by  the  thieves  of  his  time,  in  which  half  the  words  are 
Hebrew,  derived  from  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods  and 
their  Yiddish  dialect. 

So  Yi'ddlsher  [G.Jiidiscfier'],  a  lew  who  speaks 
Yiddish. 

itgo  Barreie  &  Leland  Did,  Slang, 

Yie,  obs.  form  of  Eye,  Yea. 

Yieft,  jiefto,  obs.  ff.  Gift  sb. 

Yield  (y'ld),  sb.  Forms  :  i  seld,  sield,  sild, 
syld,  seold,  2  ^eeild,  2-3  Jield,  2-5  ^eld,  4  eild, 
yilde,  4-5  jeild,  yeild,  4-6  yeld,  5  Jelde,  yelde, 
6  yalde,  6-7  yeeld(e,  6-  yield.  [In  senses  1-3 
OE.  pe/d,  etc. ,  str.  neut.  (cf.  Guild  etym.)  =  OFris. 
ge/d,  ield  (Fris.  Jild,  Jil),  OS.  geld  (senses  as  in 
OE.),  MLG.,  MDu.  gell  payment,  money  (Du.  geld 
money),  OHG.,  MHG.  gelt  (senses  as  in  OE.),  (G. 
geld  money),  ON.  g/ald  (Sw. gold,  Da..g/e/d),  Goth. 
gild  tax :  f.  stem  of  *gel9an  (see  next).  In  senses 
4-6  directly  f.  Yield  v.'] 

+ 1.  Payment ;  a  sum  of  money  paid  or  exacted, 
as  a  tribute,  tax,  etc. :  spec.  =  Geld  sb.  Obs. 

C050  Lindisf.  Gosp,  Mark  Introd.  4  De  reddendo  ecusaris 
trihtto,  of  xyld  ses  caesercs  geselenne.  a  xxaa  O.  E.  Chron, 
(Laud  Ms.)  an.  1013  Bead  pa  Sweden  full  gild  &  metsunga 
to  his  here  bone  winter.  Ibid.  1087  >Elc  unriht  geold  he 
forbead.  a  1154  Ibid,  1137  Hi  Ixiden  gxildes  on  pe  tunes. 
c  xaoo  Ormin  10170  pe33  nalfdenn  wikenn  off  be  king  To 
sammnenn  hise  ^eldess.  c  1105  Lay.  7194  Romleode.  .pe.. 
ne  dursten  htder  liden  Axien  king  of  bissen  londe  pat  he 
;efue  ^eld  in  to  Rome,  a  1300  Cursor  M,  27831  Strenth,  )>at 
lauerding  agh  to  meild,  pat  o  bair  men  tas  wrangwis  yeild. 
13..  K,  Alls.  2959(Linc.  Inn  MS.)  5ef  bow  wold  aske  suche 
a  3eld  Com  and  haue  hit  in  be  feild.  1414  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  I 
(1814)  II.  4  It  is  accordit  p*  a  3elde  be  raisit  b'  is  to  say 
xijd  of  ilk  pvnde,  c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  652  That  the  lady . . 
shold  hold  and  haue..  all  yelde  and  allquarelsandexaccions 
fre  and  quyte.    1494  Burgh  Rec,  Edin,  (1869)  1, 67  And  this 
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Jeild  to  be  gadderit  yeirly  anes  in  the  yeir.  ijii  in  Et^. 
Gilds  (1870)  329  Euery  inannys  wief,  after  the  deth  of  bur 
husbond.beyng  a  tailtoi^,  shall  kepe  as  many  servaunts  as 
they  wille, .  .so  she  here  scotte  and  lotte,  yeve  and  yeld,  w* 
the  occupacion.  158a  Shuttleworths'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.) 
6  The  constablye  of  Sharpelles  for  a  yalde  vijd, 

t  b.  Payment  for  loss  or  injury,  compensation. 
601-4  Laws  0/ Ethelbert  xxviii,  Jif  man  inne  leoh  senimeb, 
se  man  in  gelde  jebete.     aiaas  Ancr.  R,  58  Strong  3eld 
is  her  mid  alle  &  Godes  dom  is,  &  his  heste,  bet  heo  hit  jelde 
allegate.    c  1500  Priests  0/  Peblis  in  Pinkerton  Scot,  Poems 
(1792)  I.  29  Upon  the  day  of  Dome,  For  mans  body  tliair  to 
give  aneyeild. 
1 2.  The  offering  of  sacrifice  to  a  deity ;  worship, 
a  900  Cvnewulp  "Juliana  146  pu  goda  ussa  jield  forhog- 
dest.    a  laas  Leg.  Kath,  212  pis  iike  jeld,  bet  tu  dest  to 
deouelen. 
t3.  Reward,  recompense  ;  retribution.  Obs. 
a  120a  Moral  Ode  45  (Trin.  Coll.  MS.)  He  de3  his  aihte 
an  siker  stede  be  hit  sent  to  heueriche,  bar  ne  barf  he  habben 
care  of  here  ne  of  3ielde.     a  laag  Ancr,  R.  376  pe  bolemode 
bolie  bitter  one  hwule  uorheschal  sonc ..  habben  3eld  of  blisse. 
4.  The  action  of  yielding  crops  or  other  products, 
production;    that  which   is   produced,   produce; 
esp.  amount  of  produce. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  I.  216  Eek  hillis  yeld  is  Wel 
pretter  grayn  and  fewer,  then  in  feeld  is.  a  1483  Liber  Niger 
in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  69  Beyng  in  some  yeres,  or  in  sundrye 
countreys,  thynne  wheete,  or  thycke  husked,  or  bettyr  and 
heavyer  of  yelde,  some  tyme  whiter  flower  or  browner.  1543 
Grafton  Conin,  Harding  157  After  harucst  for  so  muche 
as_wheat..was  of  sosmal  yelde,  it  was  .solde  for  .xii.s.  and 
.xiii.s.  iiii.d.  a  quarter.  1563  Hvll  Art  Garden.  (1503)  126 
The  yong  plants  ought  daily  to  be  plucked  vp  from  the  old, 
for  feare  of  hindring  the  yeeld  of  the  old.  1577  Googk 
Heresbacli'  s  Husb,  17  b,  To  knowe  the  nature  of  euery 
grounde,  Iscomachus  in  Xenophon,  dooth  wyll  you  to  marke 
wel  the  plantes  and  the  yeeld  of  the  Countrey.  i6xx  R. 
Fenton  Usurie  11.  xiii.  91  That  increase  which  God  gauc 
by  the  yecid  ol  the  earth  and  lining  creatures.  X773  Burke 
Lett.,  to  Marq.  Rockingham  (1844)  I.  44s  The  wheat  was 
large  in  show  upon  the  ground,  but  the  yield  in  flour  is  not 
extraordinary.  X799  A.  Young  Agric,  Line,  213  His  yield 
12  guineas  an  acre.  1854  Ronalds  &  Richardson  Chcm. 
Teehnol.  (ed.  2)  I.  131  The  coking  lasts  about  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  yield  of  coke  in  the  ovens  averages  67  per 
cent.  X863  Fawcett  Pol.  Econ.  ill.  xv.  489  Since  the  year 
J850,  the  average  of  the  yield  of  gold  in  Australia  has  been 
10,000,000/.  x868  Dasent  yest  ^  Earnest  (1873)  II.  381 
He  had  a  farm  just  outside  the  town  on  the  yield  of  which 
he  lived.  1893  Traill  Soc.  Eng.  Introd.  p.  xlviii.  Their 
earliest  trade,  .is.  .in  the  surface  products  of  the  earth — in 
corn  or  wine,  in  the  yields  of  the  olive-grove  or  the  orcliard. 
b.  The  amount  obtained  from  some  financial 
transaction,  impost,  etc.  (e.  g.  of  interest  from  an 
investment,  of  revenue  from  a  tax). 

1877  R,  Giffen  Stock  Exch.  Securities  152  The  higher  the 
yield  of  a  security.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  12  .Sept.  5/1  A 
tax.. which,  moreover,  is  considerably  reduced  in  its  yield 
by  the  cost  of  collection.  1912  Times  19  Dec.  15/4  The 
present  value  of  the  three  Central  London  stocks ..  afl'ords  a 
yield  of  over  s  per  cent. 

1 5.  The  action  of  yielding  or  giving  in ;  sur- 
render, submission.   Obs.  rare. 

x6oo  W.  Watson  Decacordon  (1602)  193  Their  consent, 
yeeld  and  concurrence.     Ibid.  351  No  such  yeelde,  as  the 
lesuiticall  faction  report  we  haue  made. 
6.  The  action  of  yielding  or  giving  way,  as  under 
pressure  or  tension. 

1889  Telegr,  Jml.  ^  Electr,  Rev.  20  Dec.  707/1  It  was 
concluded  that  the  increase  of  [elastic  resistance]  during 
'  yield  '  is  the  same  for  all  the  specimens. 

Yield  (y»ld),  v.  Forms  :  see  below.  [Com. 
Teut.  str.  vb. :  OE.  (yiS.)neldiin,  (Angl.  &  Kent.) 
geldait,  pa.  t,  geald,  guidon,  pa.  pple.  golden  — 
OFris.  gelda,  ielda  (WFris.  jilde,  EFris.  jllde, 
NFris.  jill),  OS.  geldan,  MDu.  g{h)elden  (Do. 
gelden),  OHG.  gellan,  (MHG.,  G.  gelten),  ON. 
gjalda,  Goth,  -gildan  (in  compounds  fragildan, 
usgildan  to  compensate)  :—  OTent.  *geWan,  of 
which  Ihe  ultimate  relations  are  uncertain. 
This  verb  has  bad  a  remarkable  sense-development 
in  English  owing  to  its  having  been  used  as  an 
equivalent  of  L.  reddere  nnd  F.  rendre,  or  their 
compounds.  In  some  of  the  related  languages  the 
word  has  shown  tendencies  to  develop  in  the  same 
directions,  but  the  only  generally  surviving  senses 
on  the  Continent  are  '  to  be  worth,  to  be  valid,  to 
concern,  apply  to ',  which  are  not  represented  at  all 
in  the  English  word.] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 
1.  Infinilive  and  Present  Stem,  a,  i  gieldan, 
Seldan,  2-5  5elde(n,  3-7  yeld,  4  Jielde,  Jeilde, 
yeilde,  yhelde,  (also  8  Sc)  jield,  4-5  jhelde, 
(also  7  .SVr.)  5eeld(e,  4-6  Jeld,  yelde,  4-7  ^eild, 
4-7  yeild,  5  Jheylde,  eylde,  elde,  5-7  yeeld(e, 
6  ealde,  6-7  yeald,  7  yielde,  eyld,  4,  6-  yield. 
c8as-a90o[see  B.  1-7].  £- laoo  Ormin  19903  Whanne&  hu 
He  wollde  hiss  dere  kemmpe  Hiss  mede  3eldenn.  c  1250  yeld 
[see  B.  6].  imm  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  6369  Icholle  wel  bin  mede 
;elde,  13..  Cursor  M.  110  (Colt.)  Scho  sal  bam  5eld  a 
hundreth  fald.  Ibid.  260  Traistlt  acuntes  .sal  we  yeild.  Ibid. 
28738  Resun  to  yield  well  better  is  O  merci  ban  of  cruelnes. 
X3. .  Ibid.  19472  (Edinb.)  To  be  ihesu  5ield  I  mi  gaste.  1340 
Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  5503  Acount  to  yhelde  of  bairkepyng. 
137s  Barbour  Bruee  xi.  33To3eld  orreskew  Strewilling.  138a 
Wyclif  Isa.  xlii.  22  And  ther  is  not  that  seie,  5eeld.  CX430 
SyrGener,  (Roxb.)  9702  Darei  fast  he  behelde,  And  seid, 
'  Sir,  criit  you  yelde  Of  this  comyng.'    1;  x^t/aPromp.  Parv. 


YIELD. 

537/'  JceWe  J>c  goost,  or  deyyn.  a  1483  Elde  [see  B.  xo  a], 
frt  1500  Cfustfr  PL  (Shaks.  Soc.)  169  The  high  father  of 
heaven  I  praie  To  eylde  your  good  deed  to  dale.  153s 
CovERDALE  Ecclus,  W.  I,  I  wU  ycTde  prayse  vnto  thy  name. 
a  z^S  Hall  Chron.^  Hen.  K/,  126  b,  Twoo  so  inuincible 
nacions,  which  neuer  would  yeild  or  bowe.  x57a  Yeald  [see 
B.  17  b].  1598  Sir  T.  Norrevs  in  Listnore  Papers  Ser.  11. 
(1887)  I.  16  His  purpose  is  not  to  ealde  the  poscsion.  1605 
Shaks.  Macb.  i.  vi.  13  How  you  shall  bid  God-eyld  vs  for 
your  paines.  i6ix  Mure  Misc.  Poems  i.  25  ^ecld  to  his 
powar.  1647  H.  Mors  Sonf[  of  Soul  iii.  App,  xix,  That 
light  Orb  of  air.  .must  yielden  evermore  To  phansies  beck. 
1^9  Hammond  On  Ps.  Pref,  P18  To  yceld  him  an  intirc 
Body  of  necessary  Theology,  c  1730  Ramsay  So/fte  0/  the 
Contents  ii,  He  to  best  poets  skairsue  zields  in  ocht. 

^.  I  sildan,  syldan,  3-5  5ulde(n,  4-5  aild(e, 
5yld(e,  4-6  yild(e,  6  ild,  ylde  (in  Gcddila^  etc.). 

<:iooo  j¥1lfric  Exod.  xxii.  4  %\i  man  cucu  finde,  \>xt  he 
stsel.. Slide  be  twifealdon.  Aizat  [see  B.  i].  ciaos  gulden 
[see  B.  ij.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  28833  P*  pouer  man  es  like  ^e 
filJ,  t>al  corn  plente  is  wont  to  yild.  c  1305  in  £".  E.  P.  (1S62) 
58  An  he^ere  Justise  pat  t»e  schal  \>^  trecheric  5ulde.  1389 
5yld  [see  B.  2].  /i  1400-50  Wars  Alex,  80  Jild  vp  \>i  rewme. 
1493  Cov.  Lett  Bk.  550  Due  therfor  paying,  gyffyng,  or  gild- 
ing. 1575  God  dylde  (see  B.  7].  zsi90  Spenser  F^  Q.  i.  vi.  3 
That  stubbome  fort  to  yilde.  1608  Sylvester  Du  Barias  11. 
W.  Decay  138  God  dild  you. 

7,  Sc,  5  5auld,  5-6  5ald,  yald. 

CX450  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  \v.  \yacobus)  142  pat  cristccan  vs 
kene  Gud  fore  ewil  to  gald  almcne.  1489  Barbour's  Bruce 
X.  824  He  suld  the  castetl  jeld  [AfS.  E.  gauld]  quytly,  c  1500 
Lancelot  553  He  bidis  yow  your  londe  Ye  yald  hyme  our. 
X513  Douglas  /Sneis  x.  x.  136  He  weitis  our,  and  ^aldts  vp 
the  breith. 
5,   5  yolde. 

c  1400  Sovjdone  Bab.  403  Yolde  youe  here  to  me.  x43a-5o 
tr.  Hidden  (Rolls)  IV.  55  Cownsaylenge  theymeto  yolde  vp 
the  cite,  c  148a  J.  Kay  tr.  Caoursin's  Siege  of  Rhodes  r  i 
(1870),  So  that  they  wold  knowlege  hym  as  theyre  souuerayn : 
and  yerely  yold  hym  a  lytyl!  trybute. 

b.  Pres.  Ind,  (contracted  forms)  2nd  sing^.  i 
Sieltat,  siltst,  silst,  syltet,  3-4  5el8t,  yelst. 
%rd  sing,  i  jielt,  silt,  Sylt,  3  5eelt,  3  gilt,  geldp, 
3-5  5elt,  4-5  yelt,  5  yalte. 

tf  888iELFBED  5i>^/A.  xl.  §  7  j'EImihtis  God  ..  silt  xlcum 
after  his  jcwyrhtum.  a  1175  Cott.  //o7«.23i  Elcgeeltefter 
his  ^earnunge.  ctzo$  Lav.  21071  Nu  he  me  jilt [c  1875 5eU) 
mede  For  mire  god  dede.  axsas  Ancr.  K.  232  Hwoso  is 
siker  of  sukurs.  .&  gelt  tauh  up  his  kastcl  to  his  wiSerwines. 
1197  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  100  Ac  ssropssire  geldjj  haluendel  to 
^utke  bissopriche  iwis.  Ibid.  729  pou  gelst  nou  my  loue 
wroJ>e.  y^ioAyeub.  18  He..t»et.  .yelt  him  kuead  uor  guod. 
Ibid.  38  Vor  yef  \>e  vinst  and  najt  ne  yelst,  J>ou  hit  stelst. 
c  x^oo  Rom.  Rose  4904  He  chaungith  purpos  and  entente 
And  yalte  into  somme  couentc. 

2.  Pa.  /.  a.  I  seald,  3  geald,  3-4  giald,  5eld, 
3-5  jelde,  4  eild,  glide,  (also  6  Sc.)  geild,  4-5 
yeld,  4-6  yelde,  5  gyldo,  geelde,  6  Sc,  yeild, 
7  Sc.  yeeld. 

_  07«  [see  B.  5].  cxaoo  Trtn.  Coll.  Horn.  45  Ich  jeald  J?at 
ico  noht  nenam.  1x1235  ^^T*  ^^ih.  128  Ahsesonehajeald 
ham  swucche  seincleppes.  1197  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  9216  He 
..5eld  him  is  godnesse  pat  he  dude  him,  13,.  Cursor M, 
9484  (Cott.)  Sathanas  ..  To  wais  seruis  strain  he  him  eild. 
«.,  Ibid.  6398  (Gott.)  pai  jeild  him  ay  ful  littel  thane.  1387 
Trevisa  Higden{Ko\\s)  III.  95  pekyng  leconias.  .5ildehym 
..to  Nabugodonosor.  14..  Sir  Beues  4306  (Pynson)  And 
both  In  armes  yeld  vp  the  gaste.  a  X58S  Montgomerie 
Cherrie  ff  Sloe  1024  Jit  Hope  and  Curage  wan  the  field, 
Thocht  Dreid  and  Danger  nevir  jeild.  163a  Lithgow  Trav. 
IX.  ^18, 1  yeeld  to  the  Noble  mans  counseTl,  and  giuing  him 
all  autifuU  thankes,  he  sent  a  guide  with  mee. 

b.  2itd  sing.  I  sulde,  3  guide  ;  3^/  sing.  4 
5uld(e.    //.  I  suldon,  -an,  3-4  5ulde(n,  4  guld. 

a  looo  Csedmon's  Gen.  2419  Du?;ufSum  wlance  drihtne 
Suldon  god  mid  gnyrne.  c  xooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cv,  26  [cvi. 
36]  Sceuccgyldum  swyj>e  suldan.  a  izz$  Ancr.  R,  406  Xhi 
;uldc  l^et  tu  ouhtest.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb,  953  Al  )>e  feldes 
j>0  wcrn  y-fuld  of  dede.  .Saue  an  vewe  jjat  leye  &  julde  & 
abide  hure  det>cs  stounde.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls) 
III.  77  He  5elde  \.MS.  y  a  :jnld]  vp  J^e  goost.  Ibid.  95 
(MS.  v)  peos  t>at  5uld  \v.r.  jilde]  ham  wylfolych  [orig.  isti 
qui  sAonte  se  dederunt].  Ibid.  269  Whan  |>e  men  of  be  citee 
sigh  )7at  J>ey  jelde  hem  st\([MS.  y  by  5ulde  ham  sylf]. 

0.  3-5  Jold,  5oldo,  yolde,  4  youlde,  4-5 
^oulde,  4-0  yold. 

In  the  earliest  quots.  a  variant  of  ^ulde :  see  a  b. 

ciayS  Passion  our  Lord  61  in  O.  E.  Misc.  39  Vor  alle  l?e 
godepat  he  heom  dude,  hi  yolde  him  luf^re  mede.  fx29o 
Beket  819  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  130  And  J?ov  ne  5oIde  me  l>ar-of 
none  a-countes.  x»97  R.  Glouc, (Rolls)  3847  &  to  Jie  king 
arthure  horn  ^olde  ech  man  |?at  was  wys.  Ibid.  11800  pe 
castel  of  penneseie  heo  jolde  vp  J>e  kinge.  c  X320  Sir  Tristr. 
yyj  For  hauke  siluer  he  3oId.  i-^a/o-jo  Atisaunder  2,oa  Hur 
jates  jeede  t«i  too  &  youlden  hem  soone.  c  1420  Chron. 
Vilod.  562  pe  kyng  of  Denmarke  ^olde  hym  anone  J>o.  1460 
Capcravb  Chron.  (Rolls)  187  But  aftirward  alle  went  bak, 
and  5old  hem  to  the  Kyng.  c  148a  J.  Kav  tr.  Caoursin's 
Siege  <y^^rfff  F 10  (1870),  There  he  kneled  downe  and  yold 
thankyngta.. unto  God.  1590  Spenser  y^.  ^.  iii.  xi,  25  To 
her  yold  the  flames. 

7.  Chiefly  fwrth,  4-5  (6  Sc.)  ^ald,  ^alde,  (also 
6,  9  Sc.)  yald,  (4  gialde,  yalld,  yhald);  4-5 
yauld,  5  gauld,  ^aulde. 

13..  Cursor  Af.  1208  (Cott.)  Lelli  yald  he  him  his  teind. 
13..  /i/V/.  19794  (Edinb.)  He  hir  raisid, .  And  5ialde  hir  quic 
up  for  bairn  alle.  c  1^*0  Sir  Tristr.  390  To  crist  his  bodi 
he  5ald.  cxjso  IVtll.  Palerne  3661  pe  kinges  sone  of 
spavncto  hire  ^Ide.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  ix.  320  Syne 
^la  the  castelt  to  the  king,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxii. 
(Laurent ius)  4q6  He-.^auld  be  spryt.  <rx4oo  Destr.  Troy 
6499  He  gird  to  be  ground,  &  pe  gost  yalde.  a  x4So  Knt.  de 
la  Tour  IxxxjWhanne  it  pfesed  vnto  God,  be  yalde  ayen  the 
siffht  vnto  this  good  man.  X513  Douglas  /Eneis  11.  ix.  46 
The  gaijt  he  jald  with  habundance  of  blude.     1551  ^ald  [see 
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B.  14  c].    1810  W.  Tennant  Papistry  Storm'd  (iSa?)  i68 
The  kirk-yard  s  coffins  yald  and  broke. 

J.  4  salt,  jalte,  yalt ;  4  4eU(e,  5  yelte,  yilt. 

c  1300  Styttt  Merp-ete  in  Leg.  Cath.  (1840)  loo  He  . .  5elt 
hem  her  seruise  With  wel  inichel  wouj.  13 . .  Guy  Warw. 
(A.)  927  &  wele  he  jalt  him  his  while,  c  isao  Sir  Tristr. 
261  Uurst  non  o?ain  him  kit>e,  Bot  5alt  him  tour  &  toun. 
1377  Langl.  p.  pi.  B.  XII.  214  Why  (lat  one  thef  on  ))e  crosse 
creaunt  hym  jelt.  Hid.  xvni.  100  Jowre  champioun  chiualer 
. .  5elt  [v.  rr.  jelte,  yelde,  yill]  hym  recreaunt.  c  1430  Pilgr. 
Ly/ Manhode  in.  xxv.  (1869)  150  Whan  j  sigh  that  hehadde 
don  euele,  he  yelte  ayen  the  pens. 

t.  4  jeldid,  yhelded,  jeilded,  4-5  Jeldede, 
yeldid,  5  jeldide,  yeldyd,  yeildyd,  yyldyd, 
5-6  yelded,  6  yealded,  Sc.  jeildit,  yeldit,  6-7 
yeelded,  7-8  yeilded,  7-  yielded. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  vii.  4  If  i  jeldid  ill  til  jeldand  til 
me  iU  for  goed.  1340  —  Pr.  Come.  2273  He  yhelded  (>e 
gast  to  God  and  dyghed.  13..  Cursor  M.  696  (Gott.) 
Alkines  thing  in  diners  wiiie  seilded  to  Adam  t>air  seruise. 
c  1440  York  Myst.  xli.  356  Whose  wombe  that  yeildyd  fresh 
and  fayr.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  11.  v.  (1883)  60  They  opend 
the  yates  and  yelded  them  vnto  hym.  a  1578  Lindesav 
(Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  408  He.. held  wpe  his 
handis  to  god  and  jeildit  the  spreit.  1610  Holland  Camden's 
Brit.  I,  297  He  yeelded  unto  nature,  and  ended  his  life. 
1617  MoRYSON  Itin.  I.  241  The  Mountaine..of  it  selfe  .. 
yeelded  many  wilde  but  pleasant  fruits,  a  1647  Clarendon 
Hist.  Reb.  I.  §  30  The  King  Yeilded.  1874  [see  B.  10  b). 
f.  5  yoldede. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  269  The  citesynnes . .  yoldede 
the  cite. 

3.  Pa.ppk.  a.  i  solden,  4  yjolden,  Joldine, 
-un,  yoldon,  -un,  4-5  Jolden,  -yn,  (yholden), 
4-6  yolden,  -in,  -yn,  5  y-yolden,  (Joldyne, 
Jholden),  5 (6Sc.)  joldin;  5  Joulden,  6 youlden, 
Sc.  Jowdin,  yowdin,  9  Sc.  yow^den. 

a  900  Kent.  Glosses  in  Wr.. Wulcker  b-j!^Et.. retrihuetur, 
and  bi3  widen,  a  loco  [see  B.  6).  13. .  Cursor  M.  23192 
(Edinb.)  par  sal  be  yoldin  him  his  hire.  13..  Guy  Warw. 
(A.)  1572  Ful  iuel  icbaue  y-5olden  it  ))e.  >z  134a  Hampole 
Psalter  Ixiv.  i  Body  and  saule,  sail  be  Jolden  till  )>e  in 
ierusalem.  137S  Barbour  Bruce  x.  804  He  set  ane  sege 
thar-to  stoutly.  And  lay  thair  quhiU  it  }oldyn  was.  c  1400 
Rom.  Hose  4556  Curtesie  certeyn  dide  he  me  So  mych  that 
may  not  yolden  be.  c  1450  Brut  11.  492  pe  town  of  Melun 
was  yholden  to  )>e  Kynge.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  67b'i 
Our  lord  hath  yolden  the  nialyce  of  Nabal  on  his  owen  heed, 
13x3  Douglas  Mneis  i.  iii.  9  (^uhy  mycht  I  nocht  on  fieldis 
of  Troy  haue  deid.  And  by  thi  richt  hand  5owdin  furth  my 
spreit?  \e,.  .Christ's  Kirkii\m  Bnntia/ytte  JUS.  (Huntei. 
CI.)  287  For  hir  saik  he  wes  nocht  yoldin.  1553  Brende  Q. 
Curtius  m.  ^sh,  All  the  Cities,  .thathadbeneyoulden  vnto 
hym.     1836  youden  [see  Yolden  2], 

13.  3-5  ijolde,  yjolde,  yolde,  4  ijoulde, 
hyjolde,  ijulde,  yjulde,  4-5  y-yolde,  Julde, 
4-6  Jolde,  5  i-yolde ;  5  Jold,  5-6  yold. 

1197  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  9223  Ar  )w  castel  him  were  ijolde. 
a  1300  Floriz  4-  Bl.  809  To  hire  he  ha)>  i3olde  Twenti  pond 
of  ride  golde.  13..  Bonaventnra's  iJ/^rf//.  346  Whe)>er  nat 
euyl  be  5ulde  for  gode.  1340  Ayenb.  73  Hou  uirtues  and 
guodc  dedes  byet>  hejliche  yolde.  Ibid.  163  pis  dette  ne 
may  by  uolliche  y-yolde.  l4ta-20  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  I. 
2220  With-out  assaut  be  castel  were  y-jolde.  a  1450  Knt. 
de  la  Tour  Ixxxviii,  Whanne  they  shalle  be  yolde  ayenne  an 
hundred  folde  more,  c  1500  Lancelot  380  She  ajeine  to 
hyme  haith  ansuer  5olde.  1596  Spenser  AQ.vii.  vii.  30 To 
reape  the  ripened  fruits  the  which  the  earth  had  yold. 
7.  5  a(h)eldyn,  5-6  yelden(e,  6  -yn,  yeelden. 

c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  III.  ii.  276  pat  he  Sulde  bundyn  and 
syne  jeldyn  [v.  r.  joldin]  be.  1471  yelden  [see  B.  8].  1556 
Chron.  Grey  Friars  {Cs,mA<:'n)  14  This  yere.  .was  the  towne 
of  Rome  yeldene  to  the  emperor.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II. 
80  Thinke..  what  thou  hast  yelden  to  hira  againe.  a  1586 
Sm\>f.l  Arcadia.  (1622)  95  Klaius..who  lately  yeelden  was 
To  beare  the  bonds  which  time  nor  wit  could  breake. 

5.  4  iyelt,  ijUde,  5  yjeld,  yelde,  5,  7  yeld,  6 
yeeld. 

13. .  Seuyn  Sages  (W.)  1698  Oure  gode  dede  schal  ben  iuel 
i-yelt.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI  I.  485  Forto  he  hadde 
i'Vlde  hym  J?e  castel  of  Newerk.  1401  in  Ellis  Orig,  Lett. 
Ser.  II.  I.  14  [He]  hadd  y^eld  op  the  Castell  of  Kermerdyn. 
£1440  Generydes  478i,Townys  and  Castelys  are  yelde  to  his 
hand.  1578  Whetstone  Promos  ^  Cass.  t.  v.  iii,  Who 
(wonneby  loue)  hast  yeeld  the  spoyle  of  thy  virginity.  <zi6<o 
Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archjeol.  Soc.)  II.  24  Manborough 
was . .  treacherously  yeld  to  Casllhauen  the  9th  of  May. 

(.  5  i^elded,  Jeldid,  yeldyde,  5-6  yelded, 
6-7  yeelded,  7-  yielded. 

<:i46o  Oseney  Reg.  128,  j.d.  Jerely  to  be  i-jelded  to  me 
and  to  my  heyres.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xii.  304, 
I  have  yelded  you  agen  that  ye  lended  me  right  now.  1540 
yelded  [see  B.  9].  isSi  Norton  &  Sackv.  Gorboduc  v.  ii, 
Who  fearing  to  be  yelded  fied  before.  1651  Hobbes  Levial/u 
III.  xxxvi,  230  Before  hee  yeeld  them  obedience;  unlesse 
he  have  yeelded  it  them  already.  1875  Jowett  Plalo  (ed.  2) 
I.  365,  I  .'should  never  have  yielded  to  injustice  from  any 
fear  of  death. 

C.  5  yolded,  -yd. 

1449  Paston  Lett.  I.  85  And  ther  they  were  yolded  all  the 

hundret  schyppys  to  go  with  me  in  what  port  that  me  lust. 

01466  Gregory  Chron.  in  Hist.  Coll.Cit.  Lond.  (Camden) 

115  The  towne  whythe  grete  sawte  was  yoldyd  and  wonne. 

B.  Signification. 

I.  To  pay,  repay,  requite. 
+ 1.  trans.  To  give  in  payment,  render  as  dne, 
pay  (money,  a  debt,  tribute,  tax,  etc.).  Obs, 

C693  jElfred  Oros.  I.  X.  §  I  pEBt  him  leofre  wjere  wi(5 
hiene  to  feohtanne  (jonne  gafol  to  ;^ieldanne.  C950  Lindisf. 
Gosp.  Matt,  xviii.  30  Donee  redderet  debitnm,  wi^  he  julde 
(jset  scyld.  aiizz  0.  E.  Chron.  [Laud  MS.)  an.  1014  Se 
cyninghet  jyldan t>am  here  be  on  Grenewiclas  -xxi.  |7usend 
punda.  c  1205  Lay.  7372  pu  ahtest  me  to  gulden  {c  lays 
^elde]  ^auel  of  t^ine  londe.   a  zaas  Ancr.  R.  404  Iden  euentid. 


YIELD. 

hwon  me  jelt  werc-mcn  hore  deles  hure.  a  X300  Cursor  M. 
1985  And  5ei!des  til  your  creatur  pe  tend  pa^-t  o  your  labour. 
c  1330  Arth.  (J-  Merl.  5219  Today  ich  5eld  gour  rentes  Wi^ 
hard  woundes  &  dej>  denies,  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxii. 
104  pis  citee  jcldez  merely  to  i?e  Crete  Caan..l.  thousand 
comacyes  of  florenes  of  gold,  c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  318 
Symon  Holle  held  j.  Coiage,  vj.  acris  of  bond-lend,  and  shojd 
yelde  by  the  yere  lij.  shillings  at  two  termes  of  the  yere  in 
even  porcions.  1491  Act  7  Hen.  F//,  c.  19  §  i  By  the  ser. 
vice  of  a  redde  rose.,  to  the  same  late  Kyng  and  his  heires 
for  all  maner  services  to  be  yolden.  xss3  T.  Wilson  Rhei. 
15  To  performc  their  bargaines,  to  stand  to  their  promises, 
&  yelde  their  debtes.  1598  Man  wood  Lawes  Forest  iv.  $  x. 
21  b,  The  killing  of  them  {sc.  foxes]  is  a  breach  of  the  kings 
Royal  free  Chase,  and  for  that  the  offender  shall  yeelde 
a  rccotnpence.  165a  Needham  tr.  Selden's  AIareC/.iux\, 
272  Glocester  yielded  [orig.  reddebat]  xxxv'i  Dicres  of  Iron 
and  c.  iron  rods  fitted  to  make  nails  for  the  Kings  ships. 

2.  To  give  as  due  or  of  right,  or  as  demanded  or 
required  ;  to  render  (service,  obedience,  account, 
reward,  thanks,  etc.).     Now  somewhat  arc/t. 

cxooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxviii[i].  17  Jild  H""'"  *sne  gode 
daede.  cizoo  Ormin  5214  Lef  faderr,  5eld  me  nu  torrall 
min  swinnc  rihht  mede.  a  122$  Ancr.  R,  186  pencheS  anon 
J>et  he  is  ower  uederes  jerde,  &  i>et  hewule  Jelden  him  jerde 
seruise.  0x235  Leg.  Katk.  2248  Ich  am  her,. .mid  alle 
mine  hirdmen,  to  5eTden  reisun  for  ham.  13..  K-  Alis.  7430 
(Laud  MS.),  \t\dt)>  me  homage  alle.  X3..  Cursor  M.  ^61 
(Gott.)  Qui  suld  i  him  seruise  Jeilde?  All  sal  be  at  mine 
aun  weilde.  X363  Langl.  P.  PL  A.  viii.  175  per  dede 
schullen  a-rysen,..and  a-Countes  5elden  How  poxx  laddest 
)>\  lyf.     1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  3  Which  wardeins  schul 

fadere  }>e  qwarterage  . .  and  trewelich  5yld  here  acompt 
erof.  C1400  tr.  Seer.  Secr.^  Gov.  Lordsli.  49  With  ioye  y 
wente  hoome  5eldand  to  oure  creatour  gret  J>ankynge5. 
X470-85  ^IALORY  Arthur  xvih  xix.  717  They  yelded  hym 
honour  and  good  aduenture.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane^s 
Comm.  49  They  shal  yeld  an  accompt  for  it  one  day.  X588 
J.  Udall  Diotrephes  (Arb.)  33  And  so  we  her  subiecis 
should  yeeld  continual  thanks  vnto  her  highncsse.  ci6xo 
Women  Saints  (1886)  170  Seeing  we  haue  bcene  reserued  to 
yield  these  funerall  speeches  to  our  brother  and  sister.  X663 
Patrick  Parab.  Pilgr.  xxxviii.  That  he  might  be  moved  to 
let  go  his  right  to  punish  us,  and_  we  not  moved  to  be  careless 
in  yielding  him  the  rest  of  his  right  which  he  hath  to  our. . 
obedience.  x8«3  Scott  Quentin  D.  xv,  What  token  canst 
thou  give  me,  that  we  should  yield  credence  to  thee?  X83X 
Jambs  Plul.  Augustus  IL  ii,  Yield  him  obedience  in  lawful 
things.  x8so  Tennyson  In  Mem.  xxxvi,  We  yield  all 
blessing  to  the  name  Of  Him  that  made  them  current  coin, 
t  b.  To  perform  (a  promise),  pay  (a  vow),    Obs» 

cSas  Vesp.  Psalter  xlix.  [1.]  14  ^eld  osem  hestan  ?ehat 
Sin.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  665,  I  schal.  .3elde  J^at  I  hy^t. 
X38»  WvcLiF  Isa,  xix.  21  'Ihei  shnl  vouwe  vouwes  to  the 
Lord,  and  jeelde.  c  X400  Maundev.  ix.  [xiii.},  pei  jolden  vp 
here  avowes.  c  X400  tr.  Seer.  Seer.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  110  JeWe 
\y  hetynges. 

t  C.  To  give  thanks  to.   Ohs.  rare. 

c  X440  Vork  Myst.  X.  53  Nowe  awe  I  gretely  god  to  yeelde, 
That  so  walde  telle  me  his  entente. 

1 3.  To  pay  for  loss  of  or  injury  to  (something) ; 
to  make  compensation  for  (loss  or  injury) ;  to 
make  up  for,  make  good.      (Also  obsol.)  Obs. 

a  900  Laws  of  Ml/red  Introd.  xxii,  ptif  hwa  adelfe  waeter- 
pyt..&  hine  eft  ne  betyne,  ^elde  sweJc  neat  sweic  Saer  on 
befealte.  cxooo  ./Elfbic  Exod.  xxii.  6  Jif  fyr  baerne  muj^an 
oS3e  standende  a;ceras,  sylde  J'one  byrsl  l>e  t>aet  fyr  on- 
tende.  CX175  Lamb.  Hom.  31  pah  ic  hefde  al  het  ic  efre 
bijet,  ne  mahiic  3elden  swa  muchel  swa  ic  haboe  idon  to 
herme.  ^z  1225  Ancr.  R.  58  Heo  schulen  5elden  Jjat  best 
)>at  is  J>er  inne  ivallen.  Ibid.^  Heo  is  guhi  of  J^e  bestes 
deade . .  &  schal . .  5elden  )>e  bestes  lure.  1340  Ayenb.  51  Uor 
hi  ne  moje  amendi  ne  yelde  J>e  harmes  J«;t  hi  habbep  ydo, 
and  hit  behoueJ»  yelde  ot>er  hongy. 

f  4.  To  pay  back,  repay  ;  to  give  back,  restore. 
(In  later  use  mostly  with  again.)  Obs. 

C897  IE.LFRZD  Gregory's  Post.  C.  liv.  425  Wenstu..hwac5er 
he  hine  mid  3y  gehealdan  m£e?;e  Sset  he  him  nauht  mare  on 
ne  nime,  ne  daet  ne  jielde  Cast  he  aer  nam?  _cii75  Lamb. 
Hom.  79  5'f  J'U  mare  spenest  of  J'ine,  hwan  ic  a3en  cherrc, 
al  ic  J>e  Jelde.     ax»2$  Ancr.  R.  30a  Schrift  5elt  eft  al  J>et 

§od  J>et  we  hefden  uorloren.  13,.  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1708 
o  jeply  was  jarked  &  jolden  his  state.  X36a  Lancl.  P.  PI. 
A.  V.  236  And  5it  l-chulle  jelden  a^eyn  ^f  I  so  muche  haue. 
c  1400  Cursor  M.27B6';  (Cott.  Galba)  Till  wrangt.ine  thing  be 
jolden  ogayne.  a  X450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  Ixxx,  And  whanne 
It  plesed  vnto  God,  he  yalde  ayen  the  sight  vnto  this  good 
man.  X4S0-X530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  in.  295  So  peace  that 
was  loste  by  Adams  synne,  he  restored  &  yelded  ageyne. 
X489  Caxton  Faytes  0/  A.  11.  xxi.  219  He  ought  to  be 
yolden  ageyn  to  his  frendes.  1552  Huloet,  Yeld  eftesopes 
a  thinge  receiued,  or  taken,,  .mony  borowed  or  suche  like, 

t6.  To  give  (something)  in  return  for  something 
received ;  to  render,  return  (a  benefit  or  injury, 
etc.);  const.^n  Obs. 

97X  Blickl.  Horn,  223  Ne  he  naemsne  man  unrihtHce  for- 
demde,  ne  nKni^um  yfel  wij>  yfele  jeald.  txiyg  Lamb, 
Hom.  15  Ne  scalt  J>u  jelden  vuel  on^ein  uuel  nu5a.  a  X225 
Ancr,  R.  186  Ase  J>e  apostle  lereS,  ne  jelde  neuer  vuel  uor 

fod.  a  X300  Cursor  M.  4424  For  ^i  Icute  and  Jn  truthhede 
ul  iuel  es  yolden  >e  J>i  mede  !  X387-8  T.  Usk  Test.  Love 
I.  iii.  (Skeat)  1,  107  Yvels  for  my  goodnesse  arn  rnanyfolde 
to  me  yolden.  X390  Gower  Cot^.  IL  292  It  with  kinde 
nevere  stod  A  man  to  yelden  evU  for  good.  1484  Caxton 
Fables o/yEsop I. X,  Euyll  folk,  .for  the  good  done  to  them 
they  yeld  ageyne  euyll.  a  1586  Sidney  Ps.  vii.  iv,  If  I 
wrought  not  for  his  freedom's  sake,  Who  causlesse  now 
yeeldes  me  a  hatefull  hart:  Then  let  my  foe  chase  me, 

b.  To  return  (an  answer,  a  greeting,  or  the  like). 
Now  only  (with  admixture  of  10  b  or  14),  to  vouch- 
safe (an  assent)  to. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  64  He. .  I-e  sit  &  spekecS  touward  him,  & 
5elt  him  word  a^ein  word,  a  X300  Cursor  M.  8166  And  J>air 
hailsing  )pax  til  him  tald,  Ful  hendeli  to  t>am  he  yatd.  <:x3ao 
Sir  Tristr.  1987  Brengwain  answere  ijolde.  cx3So  WilL 
Palen:e  234  In  hast  jiemperour  bendely  his  grctyng  him 


YIELD. 

3eldes.  (-1475  Rauf  Coii^ear  224  And  euer  to  his  asking 
ane  answer  he  5ald.  1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  n.  xix, 
Venus  again  jald  thame  thair  salusing.  15*6  Pilffr.  Per/. 
(\V  de  W.  1531)  143  Than  yf  we  be  touched  with  a  sharpe 
worde,  we  shal  yelde  a  benigue  &  eenlylt  answere.  1603 
Shaks.  Mens./or  M.  iv.  ii.  6  Leaue  me  your  snatches,  nnd 
yeeld  mee  a  direct  answere.  18^0  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop 
xvi,  As  he  yielded  to  this  suggestion  a  ready  and  rapturous 
assent,  they  all  rose.  1875  Jowett  ^lato  (ed.  2)  I.  iii  To 
this  Protagoras  yields  a  reluctant  assent. 

t6.  To  give  something  in  return  for,  make  re- 
turn for,  pay  for,  repay;  to  reward,  recompense, 
requite  (an  action,  etc.,  in  good  or  bad  sense; 
often  with  dative  of  person).  Often  in  phr.  Cod 
yieldit you:  of.  7a.  Obs, 

a  xtxia  Cxdiiton's  Gen.  413  ponne  he  me  na  on  leofran  tid 
leanum  ne  meahte  Mine  sife  jyldan.  Ibid,  jioa  Min  sceal 
swiSor  mid  grimme  gry-re  golden  wurftan  fyll  &  feorh- 
cwealm,  t>onnc  ic  for3  scio.  c  xsoo  Trin,  Coll.  Horn.  3  For 
Jeanne  he  wile  3ere  jelden  elch  man  his  hwile  mid  swilch 
mede  swo  he  erncde  here,  c  laoo  Ormin  6239  t>att  heore 
da^^whammlike  swinnc  Beo  da^^whammlike  hemm  joldenn. 
c  lajo  Kent,  Serm,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  33  Clepe  )>o  werkmen  and 
yeld  hem  here  trauail.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4996  *  Sir  *,  ^ai 
said,  •  godd  yeild  [v.rr.  ^ilde,  jeild,  ^elde]  it  yow'.  a  1300 
Assump.  yirff.  (Camb.  MS.)  240  Thu  hast  made  me  ofte 
glad ;  Thu  has  done  as  my  sone  bad,  My  sone  shal  it  yelde 
to  the.  13,.  A'.  Alts.  13a  (Laud  MS.)  He..>inke>  3elde 
his  iniouite.  c  1330  Arth.  ^  Merl.  9241  He  hadde  iuel 
y)lden  pc  kisseiiige  pat  Gvenour  him  aaf  at  his  arminge. 
tf  1350  iVtli.  Pa/erne  319  t>at  god  for  his  grete  mi3t  al  here 
god  hem  3eld.  ?  1370  Koht.  CisyU  128  in  Hazl.  E.  P,  P,  I. 
274  The  ^rtar  5alde  hym  hys  travayle,  He  smote  hym 
agayne  withowten  fayle,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7941  The 
dethe  of  Jjat  doughty  shalbe  dere  yolden  With  the  blode  of 
^ibody.  c  1400  Gamelyn  36S  ir..thou  thenkeasthou  seyst, 
god  yelde  it  thee,  a  1450  Knf.  de  la  Tour  Ixxxviii,  Suche 
good  dedes,  it  is  noble  thinge  to  be  do,  and  to  vse,  whanne 
they  shall  be  yolde  ayenne  an  hundred  folde  more,  X530 
Palscr.  786/1  Where  I  can  nat,  God  yelde  it  you. 

ahsol.  ijfti  Wyclif  Ps,  cxxxvii[ij.  8  The  Lord  shal  jclde 
for  me. 

7.  With  personal  object  (orig,  dative ;  sometimes 
with  to).  To  reward,  remunerate,  recompense,  re- 
pay, a.  in  good  or  neutral  sense:  csp,  (in  later 
use  only)  in  phr.  God  yield  {^you  etc.),  also  cor- 
ruptly God  eyld, . ,  God  diid. , ,  etc.  (see  God  8), 
from  ^1400  to  C1600  a  common  expression  of 
gratitude  or  goodwill.  Obs.  or  rare  arch. 

Beowul/  iiBi  Wene  ic  ]mt  he  mid  godc  ^yldan  wille 
uncran  eaferan.  971  Blickl.  Horn,  133  &  ilea  Drihten..us 
)K>nne  wile  . .  jB^hwyicum  anum  men  gyldan  &  leani^ean 
after  his  sylfes  weorcum.  ^1175  Cott,  Horn.  231  Hc.elc 
^eclt  efier  his  ^earnunge.  c  1950  Gen,  <$■  Ex.  3581  God  it 
jeald  dese  wifes  wel,  On  horn,  on  ha)te,  eddi  sel  1  c  1300 
Haoelok  803  God  yelde  him  |Kr  i  ne  may,  pat  haueth  me 
fed  to  J>is  day!  CX350  Will.  Palerne  1547  But  loueliche 
lemman  oure  lord  mot  }>e  ;eld  pat  \\  wor}>i  wille  was  to 
come  to  mc  nouj^e.  £-1400  Beryn  1680  A  Ml  in  tliis  town 
Wold  do  hym  worshipp.  .God  hem  jcid  !  so  have  t>ey  offt  or 
nowe.  c  1430  Pil^.  Lyf  Manhode  i.  cxlvil  (1869)  75  Whan 
)>ei  weren  trussed,  grace  dieu,  god  yilde  hire  wel,  goodliche 
spak  to  me.  1454  Paston  Lett.  (1904)  II.  331  Suster,  God 
jclde  30W  for  jowre  labore  fore  me,  for  gaderyng  of  my 
mony.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnts  0/  Ayvton  xxiii.  495  '  Gra- 
mercy,  sir  ',  sayd  the  duke  rycharde,  'and  god  yelde  you  I' 
1575  Gamtner  Gurton  v.  ii,  Baily.  God  blesse  you  gammer 
Gurton.  Gcitner.  God  dylde  you  master  mine.  x6oa  Shaks. 
Ham.  IV.  V.  41  How  do  ye,  pretty  i.ady?  Ophelia.  Well, 
God  dil'd  you.  1606  —  Ant.  <V  CI.  iv.  iL  33  Tend  me  to 
night  two  houres,  I  aske  no  more,  And  the  Gods  yeeld  you 
for't,  1608  Chapman  Byron  s  Conspir.  v.  ad  fin.^  Marry 
G»d  dild  him.  1871  Tennyson  Gareih  4r  LynetteiZ  Heaven 
yield  her  for  it. 

+  b.  in  bad  sense :  To  take  vengeance  on,  *  pay 
out'.  Obs, 

13.,  Sir  Beues  {\.)  ^\Z  Al  J»at  ha^  me  fader  islawe,.  .Ich 
schel  hem  ^ilden  [14..  MS.  M.  I  shall  be  vengid].  f  1380 
WrCLiF  Sel.  Wks.  111.  43  Myn  is  be  veniaunce,  and  I  schal 
jelde  hem  in  tyme.  138a  —  Ps,  xl.  11  [xli.  10]  Thou ..  Lord 
.  .ajeen  rere  me,  and  fshal  jelde  to  them. 

IL  To  give  or  put  forth,  produce,  famish,  exhibit. 

8.  To  give  forth  from  its  own  substance  by  a 
natural  process,  or  in  return  for  cultivation  or 
labour;  to  produce,  bear,  generate  (fruit,  seed, 
vegetation,  minerals,  etc.)  ;  to  put  forth  (a  bud, 
shoot,  etc.);  fto  bring  forth,  give  birth  to,  bear 
(offspring).     Now  chiefly  arch,  ox  poet. 

In  6rst  quot.  with  partitive  object. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4730  pof  men  ouer  all  has  saun  feilds, 
O  corn  es  \>%t  noght  an  t>at  yeilds.  1471  Caxton  Recuyell 
(Sommer)  31  She  this  day  hath  rendred  &  yelden  J>e  fruyt 
of  her  wombe  a  sone  and  a  doughter.  1573-80  Tussbk 
Husb.  (1878)  31  For  want  of  secde,  land  yceldeth  weedc. 
1577  GoOGE  tr.  Hereibach's  Husb.  39  b,  The  Female  [hemp] 
..dooth  yeelde  &  white  flowre.    1577  Harrison  England 

II.  XV.  9ob/3  in  Holiushedf  Till  they,  .spread  or  yeld  their 
rootes  down  ri^ht  into  the  soyle  about  them.  1591  Shaks. 
Two  Grnl.  i.  li.  107  Iniurious  Waspes,  to  fecde  on  such 
sweet  hony.  And  kill  the  Bees  that  yeelde  it,  with  your 
itings.  1608  —  Per.  v.  iii.  48  Thy  burden  at  the  Sea,  and 
call  d  Marina,  for  she  was  yeelded  there.  x6xi  Bible  Gen. 
L  29  Euery  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yceld- 
ing  seed.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  vn.  xi.  595  The  soile 
yceldeth  Cloucs,  Ginger,  and  Silucr.  1651  Bp.  Hall  Soli- 
lo^uies  xvi.  If  I  look  into  my  orchard  I  see  the  well  grafted 
scions  yield,  first  a  tender  bud.  167a  Grew  Idea  Philos. 
Hist.  Pi.  S43  Turpentine,  which,  in  Distillation,  yieldetb 
Oyl  and  Water,  both  Hmptd.    1697  Drydkn  Virg.  Georg, 

III.  483  The  salacious  Goat  encreases  more ;  And  twice  as 
largely  yields  her  milky  Store.  1744  Berkeley  6'/nj  $  35 
Trees  growing  in  low  and  shady  places  do  not  yield  so  good 
tar,  t8<7  Miller  EUm.  Chem.^  Org.  (1863)  iii.  93*  194 
Tbey  alf  combine  with  the  elements  of  water  and  yiefd  one 
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of  the  acids  homologous  with  formic  acid.  1859  E.  Fitz- 
Gerald  Omar  v,  But  still  the  Vine  her  ancient  Ruby  yields. 

Jig.  1587  GoLDiNG  De  Alornay  xvi.  (1592)  262  This  minde 
of  ours  doth  also  yeeldfoorth  words.  Ibid.  267  When  did 
euer  purenesse  yeeldfoortli  corruption? 

b.  To  furnish  (a  produce  of  so  much).  Also 
with  up. 

a\ipo  Cursor  M.  12329  pan  qnen  it  \sc.  wheat]  scorn  was, 
weil  It  yalld  A  hundret  o  pair  mettes  laid.  1577  Harrison 
England  i.  xiii.  38/1  in  Holinshed,  Eche  acre  of  Whete.. 
will  yeeld  commonly  tweiitie  bushelles,  1577  Googe  tr. 
Heresbach's  Husb.  30  b,  The  other  kinde  [of  oats]  is  lyghter 
..and  yeeldeth  but  little  flowre.  1667  Phimatt  City  ^  C. 
Builder  4  Inclosed  Lands  in  many  places  doth  yeild  half  as 
much,  or  as  much  more,  as  Lands  in  common  fields.  18^3 
Ht,  Martineau  Briery  Creek  iii.  63  The  farmer  makes  his 
land  yield  double  by  good  tillage.  x888  P.  Stbutt  in 
Homilist  Sept.  391,  I  have  seen  a  barrowful  of  crushed 
quartz-rock  yield  up  at  last,  .a  little  spoonful  of  gold. 

o.  To  produce  as  a  result ;  to  give  as  a  mathe- 
matical product,     I^ow  rare  or  Obs. 

154a  Recorde  Gr.  Arts  L  vij,  I  multiply  the  first  numbre 
3  into  y«  second  40000,  and  it  yeldeth  120000.  1593  Fale 
Horologiogr.  31  The  quotient  Sine  shall  yeeld  an  arke, 
whose  Complement  shall  be  named  the  Complement  re- 
peated. 1S76  R.  H.  Hutton  Ess.  (ed.  2)  I.  Pref.  26  Wher- 
ever two  or  more  independent  and  equally  worthy  sources  of 
information  appear  to  yield  up  inconsistent  results. 

d.  absol.  To  bear  produce  ;  to  be  productive  or 
fertile,     f  Hence,  to  turn  out  (in  a  certain  way), 

1197  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  5696  pe  erj>e  jeld  betere  &  J>et 
weder  was  murgore  bi  is  daye..t>an  me  er  ysaye.  CZ300 
Prov.  Hendyng  in  Sal.  ^  Sat.  (1848)  277  Ly^t  chep  lujwre 
5eldes,  quol>  Hendyng.  13..  Gaw.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  498  A  3ere 
^ernes  ful  jeme,  &  geldez  neuer  lyke.  c  1386  [see  Yielding 
vbl.5b.4^'\.  c  i4>5  WvNTOUN  Cron,  \\.  v.  316  He  couythe 
weil  bathe  ken  and  se  Qwbat  lande  sulde  ^helde  or  fertile  be. 
e  1440  York  Myst,  x,  30  Sara  was  vncertan  thanne  That 
euere  oure  seede  shulde  sagates  3elde.  1523-34  Fitzherb. 
Husb.  S  10  If  the  grounde  be  good,  putte  the  more  beanes 
to  the  pease,  and  the  better  shall  they  yelde.  1639  J. 
Tavlor  (Water  P.)  Part  Summers  Trav.  14  A  good  Myne 
that  doth  hold  out,  and  yield  plentifully.  1760  R.  Brown 
Compl.  Farmer  it.  38  It  makes  corn  to  yield  we'l.  1856  Mor- 
ton Cyt/.  Agric.  IL  1132/1  Spalding's  Prolific  Red  Wheat,, 
yields  remarkably  well,  and  weighs  well  in  the  bushel, 

+  9.  (with  compl.)  To  render,  make,  cause  to 
be;  also  occas.  to  make,  cause  {to  do  something). 

c  1430  Pilgr,  Lyf  Manhode  i.  oil  (1869)  76, 1  hauc  a  stoon 
J>at  to  J>e  folk,  whan  j  wole,  yelt  inuisible.  c  1450  Mankind 
733  in  Macro  Plays  37  My  inwarde  afflixcyon  ^eldyth  me 
tedyouse  wn*to  yowur  presens.  1540  Palsgr.  Acolastusi, 
\.  D  iv.  What  ?  is  not  be  yelded  quiete  (with  these  wordesj  ? 
1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  y.  83  For  doubt  that  this  our  forward* 
nesse  may  yeelde  vs  both  to  die.  Ibid.  viii.  135  This  threat 
and  lurly  speech  doth  yeelde  the  Gods  amazde  and  dum. 
i6og  y.  Rainolds]s  De/.  Judgm,  Pref,  A  ijb,  That.. holy 
man,  whose  learning,  .and  pietie.  .may  perhaps  yeeld  him 
more  admirable  to  posteretie.  X674  T.  Campion's  Art 
Descant  11.  35  Example  will  yield  it  more  plain. 

10.  To  give,  in  various  senses.  +  a.  To  deliver, 
hand  over,  present,  offer.  Also  with  up,  Obs.  or 
merged  in  other  senses, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8743  (Cott.)  Me  think  . .  pe  child  be 
nawight  don  to  ded,  Bot  he  be  yoldon  to  yond  wijf.  13.. 
Ibid..io220  (G5tt.)_  llkan  to  \>&  temple  broght  Sere  giftes.. 
All  |>air  giftes  J>ai  jeld  vp  \)zv.  13..  Gaw.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  67 
Sy^en  riche  forth  runnen  to  reche  honde-selle,  Jejed  jeres 
giftes  on  hi^,  geldc  hem  bi  bond,  138a  Wyclif  Prov.  xxvii. 
24  A  croune  shal  be  golde  [late  vers,  gouun]  to  thee,  a  1483 
in  Engl.  Gilds  (1870)  316  p*  euery  prentes.. shall  elde  a 
brekefast  to  the  forsayde  ^L  and  Wardons.  1603  Shaks. 
Meas./or  M.  v.  i.  7  Our  soule  Cannot  but  yeeld  you  forth 
to  pubtique  thankes.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  11.  i.  90 
Where  the  holy  Trinilie  did  first  yeeld  it  selfe  in  sensible 
apparition  to  the  world.  1807  }.  Barlow  Columb.wi.  212 
No  furious  God  bestorms  our  soil  and  skies.  Nor  yield  our 
hands  the  bloody  sacrifice. 

b.  To  give  as  a  favour,  or  as  an  act  of  grace; 
to  grant,  accord,  allow,  let  (one)  have,  bestow. 

a  xaa5  Juliana  72  SchendeS  hire  nu3en  ant  ^eldeS  hire 
^rew  borh.  a  1300  IC.  Horn  1066  (Cambr.  MS.)  King  J>e 
wise,  ^eld  me  mi  seruise.  Rymenhild  help  me  winne.  a  1450 
ICnt.  de  la  Tour  Ixx,  Afterwarde  God  yelde  her  that  she 
had  deseruid.  157S  Gascoigne  Glasse  Govt.  Wks.  1910  IL 
48  God  is..bountifull,  yelding  unto  every  man  that  is  in. 
dustrious  the  open  way  to  knowledge.  1583  Stanyhurst 
y^neis  I.  (Arb.)  35  Yeeld  pytye,  graunt  mercy.  ^1586 
C'tess  Pembroke  Ps.  cxu  iv,  Yeeld,  O  Lord,  that  ev'n  the 
head  of  those  That  me  enclose.  Of  this  their  hott  pursute 
May  tast  the  frute.  1590  Spenser  E.Q.  in.  xi.  17  lo  yield 
him  loue  she  doth  deny.  1634  Sir  J.  Da  vies  Ps,  iii.  4  Wks. 
(Grosart)  L  365  His  God  to  him  not  safety  yeilds  nor  aid. 
iSas  Scott  Betrothed xxx\, '  I  know  but  one  [jugglers'  feat]', 
said  Vidal,  'and  I  will  shew  it,  if  you  will  yield  me  some 
room.'  1833  Tennyson  Miller's  Dau.  xviii.  And  slowly 
was  my  mother  brought  To  yield  consent  to  my  desire, 
18^4  Green  Short  Hist.  ii.  |6.  89  The  King  yielded  the 
citizens  the  right  of  justice.  1885-94  I^-  Bridges  Eros  Sf 
Psyche  May  xxiv.  His  name  she  never  learn'd,  Nor  was  his 
image  yielded  to  her  sight 

•fo.  To  exercise,  exert  (a  function,  force,  etc.)  ; 
to  deliver,  deal  (blows),  to  give  (battle) ;  to  exe- 
cute, inflict  (a  sentence,  vengeance).   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5872  And  taron  sett  he  men  at  ask  Of 
ilk  dai  to  yeild  l>air  task,  c  1313  Shoreham  vii.  893  God  \>^ 
fader  hys  leue  sone  Engendrede  out  of  alle  wone, . .  Ac  man 
ha}>  certayn  tyme  of  elde  Wanne  he  may  engendrure  ^elde, 
13..  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  1932  Thries  misdede  this  womman 
bald,  And  thre  vengaunces  he  hire  yald.^  £^1350  ^VUl. 
Palerne  2708  pe  selcouj?  a-sautes  |»at  J>ei  samen  3olde. 
01400-50  iVars  Alex.  3126  He, .Bid  buske  him  eft  to  l?e 
bent  vs  bataill  to  ^eld.  C1400  Destr.  Troy  1^7  Ichc  buerne 
on  his  best  wise  batell  to  yelde.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal 
2572  Smcrt  boffettes  there  they  yeld.  1561  Googe  tr.  Palin, 
genius*  Zodiac  v.  Ov,  Of  custome  long  is  nature  bred  and 


YIELD. 

yeldes  her  force  alway  To  vse  that  long  time  hath  bene 
kept.  1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  i.  3  The  rancor  ceaseth  not,  til 
they  do  yeeld  their  vengeance  due.  1581  J.  Bell  Hoiidon's 
Answ.Osor.  118  b,  Christ,  .doth  encourage  them,  .which  do 
yeld  their  endeuour.  .to  performe  y«  rule  of  the  Gospell. 

11.  To  give  forth,  emit,  discharge;  to  utter. 
Also  absol.  Obs.  exc.  as  represented  by  weakened 
uses  of  other  senses,  as  8,  14. 

C1450  LovELiCH  Grail  Ivi.  481  And  the  tombe  owt  blood 
gan  3elde.  1535  Lyndesay  Satyre  4354  Scho  riftit,  routit, 
and  maid  sic  stends,  Scho  jeild,  and  gaid  at  baith  the  ends. 
1548-77  Vicarv  Anat.  v.  (1888)  44  It  causeth  the  stomacke 
to  yeld  from  him  that  is  within  him.  155a  Huloet.  Yeld 
forth  licoure,  or  moyslnes,  exsudo.  J581  A.  Hall  Iliad  iv. 
72  They  cries  and  clamors  yeeld.  1591-S  Spenser  Colin 
Clout  822  Ne  is  there  shepheard..That  dare,  .Blaspheme 
his  powre,  or  tennes  vnworthie  yield.  1626  Bacon  Sylva 
§  22  So  we  finde  that  Violets,  .yeeld  a  pleasing  Sent.  18^3 
M.  Arnold  Scholar  Gipsy  iii,  Air-swept  lindens  yield  Their 
scent.  x87a  Tennyson  Gareth  ^  Lynette  1344  The  huge 
pavilion  slowly  yielded  up.  .that  which  housed  therein. 

1 12,  To  give,  render,  state,  declare,  deliver, 
communicate  (speech,  or  sometliing  expressible  in 
speech,  as  a  reason,  etc.).  Obs, 

<zz35o  St.  Sextus  109  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  107 
Decius  Cesar.. Demed  ^am  al  thre  to  ded.  And  when  J»e 
dome  was  3oIden  swa,  pan  answerd  (^e  dekins  twa  [etc]. 
i383_WycLiF  1  Tim.  vi.  13  Crist  Jhesu,  that  5elde  a  wit- 
nessing vndir  Pilat  of  Pounce,  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  5192 
Lat  Y\  semblance  be  sadd  quen  J»ou  J>i  sa^e  jildis.  1575-85 
Sandys  iVrwf.  i,  §  24  We  haue  no  other  reason  to  yeeld  of 
our  dooing,  but  onely  this,  a  1577  Sir  T.  Smith  Commw. 
Eng.  (1633)  230  The  order  of  proceeding  to  judgment  is  by 
assent  of  voyces  and  open  yeelding  their  mind  in  court. 
1581  J.  Bell  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  io4bjYeldyng  the 
same  in  the  Latine  toung  ahnost,  which  Bastle  before  him 
dyd  expresse  most  manifestly  in  the  Greeke  toung,  1601 
Shaks.  Ail's  Well  in.  i.  10  The  reasons  of  our  state  1  cannot 
yeelde.  x6oa  Marston  Ant.  ^  Mel.  i.  1,  B  3,  Hast  thou 
yeelded  vp  our  fixt  decree  Vnto  the  Genoan  Embassadour  ? 
Ibid.  IV,  G  4,  She  were  no  woman,  if  shee  could  not  yeelde 
strange  language.  1607  Rowlands  Diogines  Lanthorne 
E  3  b.  Morrow  (quoth  he)  Philosopher,  I  yeild  thee  time  of 
day.  164s  UssHER  Body  Div.  43  What  reason  can  you 
yeeld  for  this  ? 

t  b.  To  report  as  being  so-and-so  :  »  Delivek 
v,^  lie.  Obs,  rare^^. 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  ^  CI.  n.  v.  38  Anthony's  dead.  If  thou 
say  so  Villaine,  thou  kil'st  thy  Mistris.  But  well  and  free, 
if  thou  so  yeild  him,  there  is  Gold. 

13.  To  give  so  as  to  supply  a  need  or  serve  a 
purpose  ;  to  give  or  provide  for  use,  furnish,  afford, 

01548  Hall  Chron.,  Edw.  It^,  tf26b,  They  could  none 
otherwise  do,  but.. yelde  &  geue  hym  a  reasonable  reward. 
1560  Daus  tr,  Sleidane's  Covun.  282  b,  He  made  a  goodly 
librarie,  whiche  yelded  certen  notable  bookes  afterwardes. 
1585  Higins  jfunius*  Nomencl.  392/2  Castellum,..s.  con- 
duit built  with  cocks  and  spowts  to  yeeld  water,  a  1586 
SiDNEV  Ps.  xviii.  iv.  The  cherubins  their  backs,  the  winds 
did  yeild  their  wings  lb  beare  his  sacred  flight.  1605  Cam- 
den Rem.  I  Navigable  rivers,  which  yeelde  safe  havens  and 
roads.  1607  Topsell  Eour-f.  Beasts  594  That  there  is  such 
a  beast  in  the  world,  both  Pliny.. and  others,  doe  yeald 
crefrigable  testimony.  1661  J.  Childrey  Brit.  Baconica 
103  Ihis  County  also  yeilds  good  store  of  Honey.  1674 
Playford  Skill  Mus.  (ed.  7)  11.  102  Making  each  several 
string  yield  a  clear  sound.  1781  Cowper  Retirevi,  326  Man 
is  an  harp  whose  chords  elude  the  sight.  Each  yielding 
liarmony,  dispos'd  aright.  1836  W.  Irving  Astoria  1 1. 128 
The  narrow  valley.. being  watered  by  a  running  stream, 
yielded  fresh  pasturage.  i86a  Spencer  First  Princ.  11.  v. 
§  57  (187^)  185  A  ball  ^stened  to  the  end  of  an  india-rubber 
stung  yields  a  clear  idea  of  the  correlation  between  per* 
cepiible  activity  and  latent  activity.  1894  H.  Drummond 
Ascent  of  Man  251  Two  flints  struck  together  yielded  fire. 
b.  To  give  rise  to,  cause,  occasion  (a  state  or 
feeling).     Now  rare. 

1576  Gascoigne  Steele  Glas  709  But  if  it.  .might  empaire, 
ofTende,  or^eld  anoy  Unto  the  state.  1581  A,  Hall  Iliad 
1.  IS  Yeelding  the  Greekes  a  thorough  feare,  the  Troyans 
courage  hie.  1618  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Penniless  Pilgr. 
B  3,  We  made  a  field-bed  in  the  field,  Which  sleepe,  and 
rest,  and  much  content  did  yeeld.  x63a  Lithgow  'J'rav.  x. 
448  The  English  Fleete-.comming,  yeelded  no  small  feare 
to  the  afirighted  Towne.  1746  Francis  tr.  Hor.  Epist.  ii.ii. 
120  [He]  Yields  Diversion  to  the  gaping  Throng.  1855  Bain 
Senses  \  Int.  11.  i.  §49.  400  Curved  forms  and  wmding 
movements  yield  of  themselves  a  certain  satisfaction  through 
the  muscular  sensibility  of  the  eye. 

C.  To  furnish  or  produce  as  profit,  bring  in. 

2573-80  TussER  Husb.  (1B78)  74  Good  cow  &  good  ground 
Yeelds  yeerely  a  pound.  1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia's  Rev,  v. 
iv,  I  frotted  a  jerkin,  for  a  new-reuenu'd  gentleman,  yeelded 
me  threescore  crownes,  but  this  morning.  1603  G.  Owen 
Pembrokeshire  (1802)  114  Rockes  yeldinge  small  proffitie. 
1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  lud.  96,  I.. pleased  myself 
with  the  thoughts  of  what  it  would  yeild  me  among  the 
Chineeses,  and  the  English.  x8^o  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop 
xii,  I  have  sold  the  things.  They  have  not  yielded  quite  as 
much  as  they  might  have  done.  1895  Manch.  Guardian 
14  Oct,  5/5  It  has  cost  altogether  Rx.  875,000,  and  will  yield 
a  revenue  to  the  Government  of  Rx.  50,000. 
f  d.  To  present  to  view,  exhibit,  Obs. 

x6aa  Peacham  Compl,  Genth  xvi.  206  1  he  valley  yeelding 
so  goodly  a  prospect,  as  I  neuer  beheld  a  better,  a  1700 
Evelyn  Diary  20  July  1654,  The  stables  are  well  order'd 
and  yeild  a  gracefull  front.  i7a6  Shelvocke  Voy.  round 
World  69  We  had  a  clear  view  of  Staten  land,  which  yields 
a  most  uncomfortable  landskip. 

III.  To  surrender,  give  way,  submit. 

14.  To  hand  over,  give  up,  relinquish  possession 
of,  surrender,  resign,  arch,  ox  poet,  (a)  in  material 
sense,  esp.  of  surrendering  a  military  position  or 
forces  to  an  enemy. 

i»97  R,  Glouc,  (Rolls)  3366  pat  hii  ssoldc  him  Jjc  caslel 
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|elde  ar  he  wlj)  streiig|>e  him  nome.  a  1300  Cursor  Af.  7164 
pe  Itias  was  f>an  )fatr  vnder>lute,  Sampson  bunden  )>ai  yald 
lor  dute.  c  xjoo  Havelok  2717  Do  nu  wel  with*uten  fiht, 
Yeld  hire  t>e  lend.  £^1386  Chaucer  Wife's  T.  56  And 
Kuretee  wol  I  han  er  ^at  thou  pace  Thy  b»idy  ior  to  yelden 
in  this  place,  1460  Capgrave  Chron.  (Rolls)  i6t  Had  he 
not  come,  the  cyte  had  be  joldyn.  c  1470  Got.  ^  Gaw.  1033 
Gif  thou  luffis  thi  life,.. Veld  me  thi  bright  brand,  burnist 
sa  bene.  1508  Kennkdie  Flytingw.  Dunbar  545  Deulbere, 
thy  spere  of  were,  but  feir,  thou  yelde.  158a  N.  Lichefield 
tr.  Castanhedas  Conq,  E.  Ind.  i,  Ixxviii.  158  The  shippe 
beeing  yeelded,  our  men  did  enter  the  same.  1617  Morvson 
Ititu  11.  233  The  besieged  did  yeeld  the  place  to  the  Queene. 
1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  <J-  P.  151  We  soon  made  him 
yield  his  Prize  to  engage  with  us.  1850  Tennvson  In  Mem, 
xc,  The  bard  heir  strides  about  their  lands,  And  will  not 
yield  them  for  a  day. 

(b)  in  immaterial  sense. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  10602  pai  yald  htr  {sc.  the  child  Mary] 
to  t>e  temple  J^n.  i486  in  Suriees  Misc.  (1800)  54  Yelding 
his  title  and  his  crowne  unto  the  king.  1570  Foxe  A.  ^  J/. 
(ed.  2)  i-2^6/2  [Queen  Mary]  who  beyng  long  sicke  before, 
vpon  the  sayd  xvii.  day  of  Nouember,..yelded  her  life  to 
nature.  1586  A.  Day  EngL  Secretorte  u.  (1595)  28, 1  was 
content  to  yeeld  my  interest  for  eleuen  hundred  and  three 
score  poundes.  16x1  Bible  Rom.  vi.  13  Neither  yeeld  yee 
your  members  as  instruments  of  vniighteousnes  vnto  sinne. 
1613  J.  TAYt.oR  (Water  P.)  New  Discov.  Bj,  We  ..Were 
glad  to  yeeld  the  honour  of  the  day  Vnto  our  foes.  1656 
Bramhall  Refilic.  App.  34  .He  is  well  contented  to  pass  by 
them  all  in  silence,  which  is  as  much  as  yeeld  the  Cause. 
1748  G^w  Alliance ^  The  prostrate  South  to  the  Destroyer 
yields  Hsr  boasted  Titles.  i8oa  Maria  Edgeworth  Moral 
jT.,  Forester  xvii,  It  will  be  imagined  that  I  yield  my 
opinions  from  meanness  of  spirit.  1833  Newman  Arians 
IV.  i.  313  llie  timid  Constantius,  yielding  to  fear  what  he 
denied  to  justice.  1838  James  RobbervW,  You  have  yielded 
your  heart  and  your  happiness  to  one  of  whose,  .family  you 
know  nothing. 

t  {c)  To  give  up,  resign  (mentally).  Ods.  rare. 

1697  Dampier  Voy.  (1699)  17  Those  two  men  that  we  left 
the  day  before  did  not  come  to  us  till  we  were  in  the  North 
Seas,  so  we  yielded  them  also  for  lost. 

{d)  To  relinquish,  surrender  (a  position  of  ad- 
vantage or  point  of  superiority), 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q,  i.  ii.  15  Each  to  other  yeeldeth  land. 
1647  Cowley  Mistr.^  Bathing  in  River  iii.  And  still  old 
Lovers  yield  the  place  to  new.  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary  3  June 
1666,  [This]  put  new  courage  into  our  Fleete,  now  in  a 
manner  yielding  ground,  fj^  Godwin  Enquirer  i.  viii.  69 
Grief  does  not  easily  yield  its  place  to  joy.  1851  Mrs. 
Browning  Casa  Guidi  IVind.  i.  1074  Living  heroes  who 
will  scorn  to  yield  A  hairVbreadth  even.  1864  Congres* 
sional  Globe  5  Mar.  914/2  Mr.  Sckenck.  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  to^ield  to  me  for  about  five  minutes. 
Mr.  Morrill.  1  will  yield  the  gentleman  ten  minutes  of 
my  time.  1869  Swinburne  Ess.  <$■  Stud.  (1875I  268  The 
finest  of  Coleridge's  Odes  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  'Ode  to 
France  *, . .  It  were  profitless  now  to  discuss  whether  it  should 
take  or  yield  precedence  when  weighed  with  the  *  Ode  to 
Liberty ', 

b.  with  Up  ;  rarely  with  over. 

a  IS15  Ancr.  R.  266  preateS  J>et  5e  wulIeS  5elden  up  ^ene 
castel  bute  ^if  he  sende  ou  \>^  sonre  help.  £-1290  .S*^.  Lucy 
83  in  .S".  Eng.  Leg,  103  Ich  4elde  him  op  al  mi  bodi.  c  1350 
Will,  Paleme  1256  He  jald  vp  his  swerd  to  saue  J?anne  nis 
Hue.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1140  Or  he  ^ode  ^ai  ^olde  hym 
vp  )>e  realm,  a  1548  Hall  Chron.^  Hen.  VI 11^  358  He  tolde 
them.. that  onlesse  thei  woulde  yelde  vp  the  toune..he 
would  put  them  to  the  sword.  x6oo  Old Chegue-Bk.  Chanel 
^tya/ (Camden)  5  Edward  Pearce  yealded  up  his  place  for 
the  Mastershipof  the  children  of  Poules.  x6ii  Bible  i  Mace. 
x.  32,  I  yeeld  vp  my  authoritie  ouer  it.  1814  Scott  LH,  of 
Isles  IV,  xxix,  The  ring  which  bound  the  faith  he  swore,  By 
Edith  freely  yielded  o'er.  184^  Dickrns  Amer.  Notes  ix. 
He  had  kindly  yielded  up  to  us  his  wife's  own  little  parlour. 
185a  —  Bleak  Ho.  xvi,  Sir  Leicester  yields  up  his  family 
legs  to  the  family  disorder  [sc.  gout). 

c.  To  yield  {up)  the  ghost  {soul^  breathy  life^ 
spirit) :  to  *  give  up  the  ghost  *,  die,  expire,   arch. 

CXS90  .S*  Eng,  Leg.  211  He  was  neij  ope  he  pointe  J>ene 
gost  op  to  3elde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  209  How  our  leuedi 
endid  and  yald  Hir  sely  saul.  ^1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace 
(Rolls)  13262  pey  fond  hym  sone,  jeldyng  J>e  gast.  c  1386 
Chaucer  Knt.'s  y.  2194  Whan  with  honour  vp  yolden  is  nis 
breeth.  c  1430  Chev.Assigne  335  He  bowethe  hym  down  & 
3eldethe  vp  t»e  lyfc.  c  1500  Lancelot  1088  The  batell  was 
richt  crewell  to  behold,  Of  knychtis  wich  that  haith  there 
lyvis  3olde.  155a  Lyndesay  Monarche  40C0  Thay,..For 
extreme  hunger,  ^atd  the  spreit,  x6io  Holland  Camden's 
Brit.  I.  303  Canutus  the  Hardie..who  there  amid  his  cups 
yeelded  up  his  vitall  breath.  x6xi  Bible  Gen. xlix.  53  He., 
yeelded  vp  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered  vnto  his  people. 
i6»7  J. Taylor  (Water  P.)  Armado  C  4,  The  Horse  proued 
himselfe  a  mortall  beast,  yeelding  his  breath  into  the  ayre. 
z8^  Mrs.  Browning  Romaunt  of  Page  xviii,  Out  upon  the 
traitor's  corse  Was  yielded  the  true  spirit,  a  1845  Hooo 
Fall  of  Deer  35  Nor  like  a  Craven  yeeld  his  Breath. 

d.  rejl,  and  \pass»  To  be  dedicated  or  devoted 
to ;  to  give  oneself  up  or  be  addicted  to. 

?  a  X366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  429  As  she  were,  for  the  love 
of  God,  Volden  to  religioun.  X390G0WER  Conf.  IIL  317  In 
blake  clothes  thci  hem  clothe, ..And  yolde  hem  to  religion. 
c  tsoo  Lancelot gsi  Y  warejoldeeuermore  tobeyourknyght. 
i6st  T.  Williamson  tr.  Coulart's  Wise  Vieillard  124 
£leazar..was  gone  and  yeelded  to  prophane  ceremonies. 
i8a5  Scott  Talism.  iv.  All  the  extravagances  which  strong 
affection  suggests  and  vindicates  to  those  who  yield  them* 
selves  up  to  it.  x85a  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xiii,  1. .yielded 
myself  for  a  little  while  to  the  interest  of  the  scene. 

15.  rejl.  To  give  oneself  np,  surrender,  submit, 
as  to  a  conqueror  (now  rare  ;  superseded  by  16). 
Also  with  up. 

1*97  R,  Glouc.  (Rolls)  5447  pc  maystres  of  l>e  lond  ?oldc 
hom  to  hom  echon  \v.  rr.  ^ulde,  joulde,  ^eldedej  yelden]. 
a  lyio  Cursor  M.  33769  Hardili  es  he  cuward,..pat  yeildes 
bim  ar  he  be  soj;ht.    13 . .  Gaw.  4-  Gr.  Knt.  X215, 1  jelde  me 


aederly,  &  jeje  after  grace,  c  1400  Brut  cxcvil.  aio  Anone 
he  &  his  company  comen  to  the  Gentil  Knyght..&  saiden 
•5elde  ^e,  traitour  !  5elde  |>e  !'  X470-6S  Malory  Arthur 
viii.  xxii.  306  Rather  shalle  he  slee  me  than  I  shal  yelde  me 
as  recreaunt.  1567  Gude  *  Godiie  B.  (S.T.  S.)  237  Quhen 
deith  cummis  thair  is  na  vther  grace,  Bot  ^eild  the  than,  for 
doutles  thow  mon  die.  1596  Shaks.  /  Hen.  /K,  v.  iii.  10 
Vnlesse  thou  yeeld  tliee  as  a  Prisoner.  x6xi  Speed  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit.  IX.  xix.  724/1  The  sight  of  vs  their  annointed 
Soueraign  shall.. cause  them,  .submissiuely  to  yeeld  them- 
seluestoour  mercy.  164a  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Life  Henry 
Walker  A  3  It,  Others  would  have  him  come  on  Land  and 
yeeld  himselfe.  a  1648  Ld.  Hi-:rbert  Hen,  VIII  (1683)  343 
Genoua  also  was  constrained  to  yield  it  self,  and  shake  on 
the  French  yoke.  1847  Tennyson  Princess  vii.  343  Indeed 
I  love  thee:  come,  Yield  thyself  up. 

with  cotupl.  X377  Lancl.  P.  PL  B.  xii.  193  He  jelte 
(z*.  rr.  yald,  jelde,  yelde,  3alte,  ;ald]  hym  creaunt  to  cryst  on 
be  crosse  ^  knewleched  hym  guUy.  c  1500  Melusine  335 
ftly  intencion  is  thither  to  goo  and  to  yeld  my  self  there 
hermyte.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Cotntn.  284  b,  I  yelde  my 
self  prisoner  to  you  saith  he.  C164S  Howell  Lett.  L  111. 
xxxi.  (1655)  157  My  Don  will. .yeeld  himself  his  prisoner, 
x65i  HoBBES  Leviath,  1.  xii.  54  'l"o  those  that  have  yeelded 
themselves  subjects.  i8oa  Maria  Edgeworth  Moral  T., 
Prussian  Vase,  He.. yielded  himself  up  a  prisoner.  18x3 
ScoTT  liokeby  iv,  xvi,  He.. yielded  him  an  easy  prey  To 
those  who  led  the  Knight  away. 

const,  inf.  xsoo  Sir  J.  Smythe  Disc.  Weapons  Ded,  i  b, 
[They]  will  (with  humility)  yeeld  themselues  to  heare  and 
learne  by  their  experiences. 

16.  intr.  To  give  oneself  up,  surrender,  submit 
(as  overcome  in  fight).     Also  with  ///  {obs,  rare). 

c  1330  Arih,  ^  Merl.  3451  Seuen  kni5tes,.tohem  ward  gun 
priken..&  bad  hem  5e]d.  CX450  Merlin  461  Sir  knyght, 
thow  art  take :  yelde  thow  to  me.  1509  Hawes  Posit 
Pleas.  XVI.  Ixx,  It  [sc.  a  castle]  must  yelde  vp,  or  els  be 
wonne  at  length.  15M  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  iv.  ii.  37  England 
shall  couch  downe  in  feare,  and  yeeld.^  1605  Camden  Rem. 
a8  The  rebells  therewith  weere  so  terrified,  that  they  forth- 
with yeelded.  1671  Mabvell  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  400 
The  whole  Province  of  Utrecht  is  yielding  up.  X7X9  De 
Foe  Crusoe  1.  (Globe)  270  There  needed  very  few  Arguments 
to  perswade  a  single  Man  to  yield,  when  he  saw  five  Men 
upon  him,  and  his  Comrade  knock'd  down.  1791  Cowper 
Iliad  xwii.  16  Yield.     Leave  the  body  and  these  gory  spoils. 

twith  compl.  a  1547  Surrey  /Eneis  11.  77  [They]  brought 
..A  yongman,  bound  his  handes  behinde  his  back  Whoe 
willingly  had  yelden  prisoner. 

.b.  In  wider  sense :  To  give  way,  be  subjected, 
submit  (cf.  17)  ;  occas.  to  break  down,  succumb. 

X576  Gascoigne  Steele  Glas  Ep.  Ded.,  Shall  I  yelde  to 
mysery  as  a  just  plague  apoinled  for  my  portion?  1577  tr. 
Bullinger's  Decades  iv.  ii.  566  The  worldly  griefe  is  the 
sorrowe  of  such  men.  .as  yeeld  vnder  the  burthen  of  sorrowe. 
«S93  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  v,  ii.  n  Thus  yeelds  the  Cedar  to 
the  Axes  edge.  X640  G.  Sandys  Christ's  Passion  1. 184  Not 
yeelding  to  the  charmes  of  Sleep,  a  i-jzi  Prior  Turtle  <$• 
sparrow  86  Sorrow  shou'd  to  Prudence  yield.  1750  Gray 
Elegy  25  Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield.  1813 
ScoTT  Rokeby  vi.  xxiii,  The  night  has  yielded  to  the  morn. 
X840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xliv.  The  child . .  soon  yielded  to 
the  drowsiness  that  came  upon  her.  a  x86a  Buckle  Civilix. 
(1873)  III.  v.  355  Theory  should  yield  to  fact,  and  not  fact  to 
theory.  1896  Pall  Mall  Mag.  May  17  The  night  was  yield- 
ing, and  the  dawn  came  up  in  a  thin  white  mist. 

fo.  pa,pple.  mrejl.  or  inlr.  sense = that  has  sur- 
rendered. Hence  in  pass,  sense  =  forced  to  surrender, 
subdued.  Obs,    Cf.  Yielded,  -en,  Yolden. 

In  first  quot.  with  mixed  constr. 

a  1330  Otuel  862  Hit  where  sschame.  .To  sslen  a  man  J?at 
jolden  him  is.  CX374  Chaucer  Troylus  in.  J2n  Now  yeld- 
eth  yow,  for  o\»^x  bote  is  noon.  To  ^at  Criseyde  answered 
J?us  a-noon,  Ne  hadde  I  er  now,  my  swete  herte  dere,  Ben 
yolden,  y-wys  I  were  now  not  here.  1387-8  T.  Usk  Test. 
Love  I.  vii.  (Skeat)  1.  30  Although  the  party  be  yolden,  he 
may  with  wordes  saye  his  quarel  is  trewe.  a  1400-50  Wars 
Alex.  1899  pe  erthe  at  to  myne  enpire  enterely  bees  5olden, 
1470-83  Malorv  Arthur  vii.  xi.  228  Whan  ye  see  me  beten 
or  yolden  as  recreaunt.  1533  Bellenden  Ltvy  iv.  xii.  (S.T.S.) 
II.  91  pe  Inemyis  kest  away  J>are  wappynnys  and  war 
5oldin  presoneris.  a  1547  Si/rrev  /Eneis  il  827  Like  as 
the  elm.. doth  bend  his  top,  Till  yold  with  strokes,  .with 
ruin  it  doth  fall,  a  1600  Montgomerie  Sonn.  xxxvi.  7, 
I  3oIdin  am,  and  ^it  am  stry ving  still,  a  1600  —  Misc.  Poems 
xxi.  II  To  prove  on  me  thy  pith, ..That  5oIdin  am  in  will. 
+  d.  To  give  place,  give  way  to.  Obs. 

1604  E.  G[rimstone)  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  in.  xxvit. 
20I  In  some  partes  one  element  ends  and  another  beginnes, 
yeelding  by  degrees  one  vnto  another.     i6ix  Murk  Misc. 
Poems  11.  4a,  I  yeild  to  the,  more  worthie  thame  nor  I. 
e.  To  be  inferior  to.     Now  rare. 

[x6o4  E.  G[rimstone]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xxvi. 
281  But  as  touching  almonds  and  other  fruites,  all  trees  must 
yeelde  to  the  almonds  of  Chachapoyas.j  1617  Morvson 
I  tin.  I.  18  The  City  [of  Nuremberg*,  .may  perhaps  yield  to 
Augsburg  in  treasure  and  riches,  17*6  Swift  Gulliveri.  vi, 
Their  mutton  yields  to  ours,  but  their  beef  is  excellent.  i8a6 
Svd.  Smith  Wks.  (185c))  1 1.  74  Demerara  yields  to  no  country 
in  the  world  in  her  birds,  183a  R.  &  J.  Lander  Exped. 
Niger  I.  iv.  187  The  vast  plain  on  which  it  stands,  although 
exceedingly  fine,  yields  in,  .fertility  and.. beauty.. to  the 
delightful  country  surrounding  the.  .city  of  Bohoo. 

17.  To  give  way  to  persuasion,  entreaty,  or  the 
like ;  to  cease  to  oppose  or  object ;  to  submit, 
comply,  consent.     Also  with  up  {obs,  rare). 

?  a  1500  Chester  PL  (E.E.T.S.)  vii.  647  Turne  to  thie  fellowes 
and_  kis  I  I  yeald,  for  in  my  youth  we  haue  bene  fellowes, 
I  wis.  1531  Elyot  Gov.  hi.  xviii.  (1883)  II.  315  Ther  lacked 
litle  that  the  yonge  man  was  nat  vainquisshed  ;  and  that  the 
flesshe  yelded  nat  to  the  seruice  of  Venus.  1561  T.  Hobv 
tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  11.  Q  iv  h,  He  woulde  neuer  yelde 
at  the  perswasion  of  many  Scholars.  1583  in  Cath.  Rec. 
Soc.  Publ.  V.  43  Yealdinge  to  the  froward  importunities  of 
the  Donatists.  1589  Hakluyt  Voy.  To  Rdr.  f  8,  I  haue 
yeelded  vnto  those  my  freindes  which  pressed  me  in  the 
matter.    1596  Shaks.  Merck,  V,  iv.  i.  425  You  presse  mee 


farre,  and  therefore  I  will  yeeld.  1630  Prynne  Anti' 
Armin.  2  We  will  forthwith  yeeld  up  to  them  without  any 
more  dispute.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  w.  409  Thy  temperance.. 
For  no  allurement  yields  to  appetite.  17^9  Fielding  Tom 
Jones  X.  iii,  He.. yielded  to  the  dissuasions  of  his  friend 
from  searching  any  farther  after  her  that  night.  iflM 
G.  Macdonald  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xxvi.  As  soon  as  ihey  had 
yielded  to  my  arguments.  X874  Grekn  Short  Hist,  viii. 
I  5.  516  The  danger  at  last  forced  the  King  to  yield  to 
the  Scotch  demands. 

t  b.  with  inf.  or  clause^  or  with  to  and  sb,  :  To 
submit,  consent,  agree  {to  do  something,  that  some- 
thing should  be  done,  or  to  something  proposed). 

1573  in  13th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  iv.  13  If  such 
reasons  shall  not  move  him  for  to  yeald  to  departe.  1597 
Hooker  £ft/.  Pol.  v.  Ixxi.  §  7  To..graunt  that  what  their 
fancie  will  not  yeelde  to  like,  their  iudgement  cannot  with 
reason  condemne.  1598  Grenewev  Tacitus,  Ann.  i.  xvi. 
31  The  Reatins-.no  way  yeelding  that  the  mouth  of  the 
lake  Velinus  should  be  dammed  vp.  160^  £.  G[rimstone] 
D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  vii.  xii.  529  As  this  was  preparing, 
and  every  one  yeelded  to  this  treatie  of  peace  [etc.).  x6a6 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  IIL  245  Wliich  news  so  soon 
as  the  French  heard,  their  courage  came  downe,  and  they 
yielded  to  he  gone  the  next  tyde.  1667  Milton  P,  L,  ix. 
248  To  short  absence  I  could  yeild,  For  solitude  somtimes 
is  best  societie.  Ibid.  902  How  hast  thou  yeelded  to  trans- 
gress The  strict  forbiddance?  (11763  Shenstone  Elegies 
vii.  55  Should  some  patron  yield  my  stores  to  bless.  1799 
Jane  West  Tale  of  Times  xxxiii,  Nor  can  I  yield  to  sully 
my  integrity  by  basely  framing  a  forged  accusation.  18x4 
—  Alicia  de  Lacy  IV,  265  He  yielded  to  ask  for  mercy,  but 
be  yielded  without  hope  of  success. 

18.  trans,  fa.  With  compl,  adj.  or  adj.  phr, ; 
To  acknowledge  or  admit  that  a  person  or  thing  is 
so-and-so.  Obs. 

a  X300  Cursor  M.  28077  Til  our  lauerd  Crist  and  t>e,  M. 
gastli  fader,  yeild  i  me  Plighti  for  my  syn  o  pride.  X377 
Langl.  p.  pi.  B.  v.  374,  I,  glotoun,..gylti  me  5elde,  pat  i 
haue  trespassed  with  my  tonge.  CX400  Maundev.  (1839)  x. 
120  Jeldynge  him  self  gylty,  and  cryenge  him  mercy.  X450- 
1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  11.  87  Yeldyng  vs  gylty  not  for  the 
thanke  of  man  but  Coram  domino.  1591  Shaks.  /  Hen,  VI^ 
IL  iv.  42  Till  you  conclude,  that  he  vpon  whose  side  The 
fewest  Roses  are  cropt  from  the  Tree,  Shall  yeeld  the  other 
in  the  right  opinion.  X630  W.  Freake  Doctr.  yesuits  17 
Which  thing,  if  I  shall  yeeld  unto  you  as  lawfully  done  [ctcl 
1667  Milton  P,  L.  xi.  526,  I  yeild  it  just,  said  Adam,  and 
submit.  X673  Lady's  Call.  i.  iv.  p  19,  I  shall  be  thought  to 
have  out*run  my  subject. . .  Yet  I  cannot  yield  it  wholly  im* 
pertinent.  1676  Dryden  Aurengz.  i.  i,  He  yields  hJs.Arms 
unjust  if  he  withdraws.  1744  Eliza  Haywood  Female 
Sped.  VIII.  (1748)  II.  65,  I  knocked  under,  in  token  of  yi«]d- 
ing  myself  in  the  wrong. 

t  b.  With  clause  or  acc.  and  inf. :  To  concede 
or  admit  that  a  thing  is  so.   Obs. 

X590  Spenser  F.  Q.  il  ix.  38  Pensiue  I  ^eeld  I  am,  and 
sad  in  mind.  1605 Chapman  All Fooles  n.  1, 1  must  yeeld,.. 
I  did.. Make  such  a  frivall  promise,  x6s8  T.  Spencek 
Logick  242  The  Apostle  Paul  2  Cor.  ii.  6  is  content  to 
yeeld  his  accusers,  that,  he  was  '  rude  in  speech  *.  X633  Bp. 
Hall  Hard  Texts  i  Cor.  vii.  40,  I  thinke  that  I  also  shall 
be  yeelded  to  have  the  Spirit  of  God.  X69S  Locke  jr*/  Let. 
Toleration  iv.  114,  I  will  yield  my  self  to  have  mistaken 
you.  a  X697  Aubrey  Lives,  Suckling  ii8gB)  1 1 .  241  Sir  John 
Digby.  .yielded  to  be  the  best  swordsman  of  his  time.  X703 
RowE  Pair  Penii.  v.  i,  *Tis  bard  for  Souls  like  mine . .  to 
yield  they  have  done  amiss. 

C.  With  simple  obj.,  with  or  without  dative  of 
the  person :  To  grant,  allow,  concede  the  fact, 
validity,  or  cogency  of.  Now  rare  (and  associated 
with  14). 

157X  Campion  Hist,  Irel.  viL  (1633)  20  The  honourable 
Historian  Titus  Livius,  yeeldeth  certaine  priviledge  toanti- 
quitie.  x6n  Shaks,  Wint.  T,  iv.  iv.  421,  I  yeeld  all  this. 
exdxo  A,  Hume  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  22  This  idle  e;..in 
wordes  ending  inc. .as  peace,  face. .these  I  yeld  because  I 
ken  noe  other  waye  to  help  this  necessitie.  x6ss  Bromb 
Queenes  Exch.  i.  i,  Tis  true,  the  King  Osriick..may  be 
thought  fit  To  be  endow'd  with  all  you  seem  to  yeild  him. 
X7X3  Swift  Cadenusi^  Vanessa  265  And  Pallas,  if  she  broke 
the  laws.  Must  yield  her  foe  the  stronger  cause.  17x3 
Steele  Englishman  No,  55.  354  All  which  wise  Men  mean 
was  yielded  on  both  sides  by  our  Law>-ers.  1907  Verney 
Mem.  I.  63  The  point  appears  to  have  been  yielded. 

+ 19.  refl.  To  betake  oneself  (cf.  F.  se  rendre) ; 
hence  yield-you  as  a  nonce-rendering  oirendez-vous. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  14225  [Guenevere] 
3ald  hure  til  ^at  nonnerye,  c  x^oo R om. Rose ^904  He..yalte 
[him]  into  somme  couente.  2470-65  Malory  Arthur  xvii. 
xxiii.  724  Sire  Percyual  yelded  hym  to  an  hermytage  ouleof 
the  cyte.  1578  H.  Wotton  Courtlie  Controz:  295  He  tooke 
his  leaue  of  hir,  and  went  out , .  into  a  narrowe  by  lane,  where 
from  thenceforth  euer  after  the  (yeeld  you)  was  giuen  him. 

20.  intr.  To  give  way  under  some  natural  or 
mechanical  force,  so  as  to  collapse,  stretch,  bend, 
crack,  etc.     Const,  to  (the  force,  pressure,  etc.), 

X5S«  Huloet,  Yeld  againe  as  dankysh,  contabesco.  1577 
[see  Yielding  ppU  a.  j).  fxsBo  Lodge  Reply  Gossan's 
Sch.  Abuse  (Hunter.  CI.)  26  Looke  for  wonders  where 
musike  worketh,  . .  the  bowels  of  the  earth  yeld  where  the 
instrument  soundeth.  1590  Greene  Neuer  too  late  (1600) 
E  j,  As  there  is  a  Topace  that  will  yeeld  to  euery  stamp,  so 
there  is  an  Emerald  that  will  yeeld  to  no  impression.  X603 
G.  Owen  Pembrokeshire  {1892)  2  [The  sea]  doth  not..seeme 
to  yeld  to  the  lande  in  anye  pane,  c  1610  Wonten  Saints 
(1B86)  64  The  same  stone  moste  miraculouslle  being  pulled, 
would  yield  like  a  bowe.  1735  Johnson  Lobo's  Abyssinia, 
Descr.  x.  q8  After  Rains, .  .the  Ground  yields  and  sinks  so 
much,  that  [etc.].  1830  R.  Knox  Biclard's  Anat.  iq6  If 
they  [jc.the  arteries]  he  distended  in  the  longitudinal  direc- 
tion, they  yield  and  elongate,  i860  Tvndall  Glac.  i.  xiv.  96 
The  snow  yielded,  he  fell,  and  slid  swiftly  downwards.  x88a 
Gresley  Gloss.  Coal  M.  s.  v.,  Pillars  of  coal  are  said  to  yiel? 
when  they  commence  to  give  way  or  crush. 


YIELDABLE. 

b.  To  submit  to  some  physical  action  or  agent 
(e.g.  pressure,  friction,  heat,  etc.)  so  as  to  be 
affected  by  it. 

1794  KiRWAN  EUtH.  Mm.  (ed.  2)  I.  37  He  distinguishes 
those  that  yield  to  the  file,  as  the  white  copper  ore,  haema- 
tites, etc.  18J7-3S  N.  P.  Wilms  Idleness  49  When  the  frost 
has  yielded  to  the  sun.  1838  Dickens  O.  Twisi  xxi,  The 
door  yielded  to  the  pressure.  1847^  W.  C.  L.  Martin  Ox 
158/1  Ophthalmia  arising,  .from  blows,  generally  yields  to 
bleeding.  1867  H.  Macmili.an  BibU  Teach,  Pref.  (1870) 
p.  vii,  The  mountain  must  yield  to  the  action  of  cold  and 
neat.  2908  H.  Wales  Old  Alleg.  xvii,  292,  I  was  surprised 
that  you  didn't  yield  to  brandy. 

i-21.  To  decline,  turn  aside,  be  deflected  ^^/w  a 
path  or  course :  ///.  and^^.   Obs* 

1576  Fleming  tr.  Cuius*  Dogs  15  [Setters]  attend  diligently 
vpon  theyr  Master, . .  inclining  to  the  right  hand,  or  yealding 
toward  the  lefL  1631  Markham  Cheap  Husb.  (ed,  6)  i.  ii. 
aa  Ease  your  hand,  and  draw  it  up  againe,  letting  it  come 
and  goe  till  hee  yeeld  and  goe  backeward.  i8<^  Simple 
Narrative  I.  21  Without  yielding,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
from  the  resolution  she  had  formed. 

rV",  22.  Comb,  :  yield-capacity,  capacity  of 
yielding  or  producing ;  yield-point,  the  *  point ' 
or  precise  amount  of  tensile  force  at  which  a  par- 
ticular body  or  material  begins  to  yield  or  give 
way,  i.  e,  to  undergo  elongation  or  deformation. 

1889  Nature  12  Dec.  xi-z  To  assess  the  yield-capacity  of 
any  locality  stocked  with  Scotch  pine,  2889  Teleg-r-.  JniL  <5- 
Etectr  Rev.  20  Dec.  707/1  The  question  of  discontinuity  of 
the  curves  about  the '  yield  point '  was  next  discussed. 

Xieldable  (yrldab'l),  a.  rare,  [f.  Yield  v, 
+  -ABLE.]  t  a.  Having  the  quality  of  yielding, 
productive^  +b.  Disposed  to  yield,  submissive. 
C.  That  can  be  yielded.  rare~'°  (mod.  Diets.). 
Hence  Tie'ldableness  (in  quot.,  fsubmissiveness), 

1577  Harrison  England  \.  viii.  17  b,  in  HoHnshed,  If,  .the 
aoyle  [were]  yeeldable  of  woode.  1603  H.  Crosse  fertue's 
Cominiv.  (1878)  19  She  is  euer  readie  to  dwel  where  she 
findeth  the  lieart  yeeldable  to  honestie.  2645  Bp.  Hall 
Three  Tract.,  PeacC'inaker  5  13  The  fourth  disposition  for 
Peace,  a  yeeld ablenesse  upon  sight  of  clearer  Truths. 

t  Tieldance.  Ob$,  [f.  Yibld  v,  +  -ance. 
(A  favourite  word  with  Bp.  Joseph  Hall.)]  The 
action  of  yielding,  in  various  senses. 

1.  Surrender,  submission,  compliance, 

s6io  Bp.  Hall  Apd.  Browntsts  2  The  spirits  of  these  men 
are  too-well  knowne,  to  admit  any  expectition  of  yeeldance. 
1633  —  Hard  Texts  Rom.  viL  8  Had  not  the  law  strictly 
restrained  us  from  the  yeildance  unto  sinne.  2657  Trapp 
Comm,  Job  ix.  14^  87  Seeking  to  disarm  his  indignation  by 
an  humble  yeildance,,  a  2716  South  Sertn.,  Gal.  ii.Si^T^l) 
V.  490  For  if  the  things  under  Debate  be  given  up  to  the 
Adversary,  it  must  be  upon  one  of  these  two  Accounts; 
either,  i.  That  the  Persons  who  thus  yield  them  up,  judge 
them  unfit  to  be  retained.  Or,  a.  That  they  find  themselves 
unable  to  retain  them ;  one  or  both  of  these  must  of  necessity 
be  implied  in  such  a  Yieldance. 
b.  Granting,  allowance, 

a  2656  Bp.  Hall  Specialities  Life  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  23 
If. .  I  might  draw  him  to  a  willing  yieldance  of  that  parcell 
of  my  due  maintenance,  which  was  kept  back  from  my  not 
over-deserving  predecessor. 

2.  Production,  yield. 

a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Serm.^  Ps.  cvit'.J^Wks.  1662  HI.  197  How 
should  the  corn,  wine,  oyl,  be  had  without  the  yieldance  of 
the  earth?  2668  Steele  Husbandman's  Calling  vii.  183 
When  it  \sc.  harvest]  comes,  sometimes  the  poor  yieldance 
of  it  utterly  disappoints  him. 

Yielded  (yrlded),///.  a,  [f.  Yield  ».  +  -ed  i.] 
Surrendered,  given  up,  granted,  etc. ;  see  the  verb. 

25^1  Savile  TacituSy  Hist.  iv.  Ixxx.  231  A  dishonoured 
captiue,  and  yeelded  person.  1595  Shaks.  John  v.  ii.  107 
Haue  I  not  heere  the  best  Cards  for  the  game. .?  And  shall 
I  now  giue  ore  the  yeelded  Set  ?  2697  Drvdbm  ^neis  xii. 
'359  Against  a  yielded  Man,  'tis  mean  ignoble  Strife.  2802 
SouTHEY  Thalaba  iii.  xix,  The  rushing  flow,  the  flowing 
roar,  Filling  his  yielded  faculties.     2820  Scorr  Lady  ofL. 

I.  xxxiv.  He  sought  heryielded  hand  to  clasp.  2868  Morris 
Earthly  Par.^  IVatching  0/  Falcon  (1870)  I.  582  And 
yielded  towns  were  set  aflame.  2895  W.  Watson  Odes  etc. 
53  O  yielded  lips,  O  captive  breast  I 

t  Yielden,  ppl.  a,  Obs.  [pa.  pple.  of  Yield  v. 
(A.  3  7).     Cf.  YoLDEX.]   =3  prec. 

a  254a  Wyatt  in  Tottets  Misc.  (1557)  Hyb,  The  fierce 
lyon  wilt  hurt  no  yelden  thinges.      a  1547  Surrey  ^neis 

II.  196  Ye  sacred  bandes  I  wore  as  yelden  hoste.  2561  Nor. 
TON  &  Sackv.  Gorboduc  ii.  li,  Shall  I  abide,  . .  And  holde 
my  yelden  throate  to  traitours  knife? 

Tielder  (yrldaj).  Forms:  see  Yield  v.  [f. 
Yield  v.  +  -er  l.]    One  who  or  that  which  yields. 

+  1.  One  who  has  to  pay,  i.e.  owes,  something; 
a  debtor.  Obs. 

2340  Ayenb.  163  He  ne  is  na^t  ri^tuol,  J>et  ne  yzi^b  na^t  ine 
bis  herte,.  .and  onderstanl,  bet  he  is  yeldere,  and  a-yens  god 
of  treu|?e,  toppe  alie  t>ing.   Ibid.  262  [see  Yielding  vbl.  sb.  i], 

1 2.  A  rewarder.   Obs. 

138a  Wyclif  Judith  ProL,  5eldere  of  hlr  chastite.     2388 

—  Ecclus.  XXXV.  13  For  whi  the  Lord  is  a  jeldere  [1382  jel- 
dende],  and  he  schal  ^elde  seuene  fold  so  myche  to  thee. 

3.  One  who  gives  something  up,  or  gives  in ;  a 
surrenderer  (also  with  up) ;  one  who  concedes. 

1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  tii.  ti.  30  For  briars  and  thorncs  at 
their  apparell  snatch,  Some  sleeucs,  some  hats,  from  yeelders 
all  things  catch.  2597  —3  Hen.  JV,  iv.  ii.  123  The  Block  of 
Death.  Treasons  true  Bed,  and  ycelder  vp  of  breath.     2598 

—  /  Hem.  Il^f  V.  iii.  11  {Qo.  x),  I  was  not  borne  a  yeelder 
thou  proud  Scot.  2893  Daily  Ne^vs  25  May  5/6  In  the 
hope  that  they  might  get  concessions  from  this  universal 
yieldcr. 

4.  Something  that  produces  or  famishes,  a  pro- 
VoL.  X. 
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ducer ;  now  esp.  with  qualifying  word  referring  to 
the  amount  or  quality  of  the  produce, 

"733  W-  Eli-is  Chiltern  ff  Vale  Farm.  198  A  sort  [of 
wheat].. that.. is  a  great  Yielder  to  the  Barn.  1861  W. 
Barnks  in  Macm,  Mag.  June  132  Nature's  yielders  of  good. 
igo6  IVestm.  Gaz.  6  Dec  2/3  The  quality  of  the  good  milker's 
milk  is  better  than  that  produced  by  the  small  yielder. 

YieldinesB :  see  Yieldy. 

Yielding  (yridig),  vbhsb.  [f.  Yield  v.  + 
-ING  1.]     The  action  of  the  verb  Yield. 

1 1.  Payment ;  trans/,  obligation  to  pay,  debt. 

i2AoAyenb,  115  Ichammochelinedetteayen  J>e,  .and..ich 
ne  habbe  huer-of  maki  t>e  yeldinge.  Ibid.  262  Uorlet  ous  oure 
yeldinges,  ase  and_  we  uorletej?  oure  yelderes.  c  2380  Wyclip 
fVks,  (1880)423  pis  is.  .but  Sliding  of  dette  bi  mannus  lawe. 

2.  The  giving  of  something  as  due,  or  as  a 
favour ;  rendering ;  bestowal, 

2340  Hampolk  Pr.  Consc.  7846  Yheldyng  of  mede  for  ilk 
gud  dede.  238a  Wyclif  Ps.  cii[i].  2  And  wile  thou  not  for- 
5ete  alle  the  jeldingus  of  hym. 

t3.  Repayment,  reward,  recompense,  retribution. 

ai34o  Hampole  Psalter  xciii[i].  2  Jelde  5eldynge til  proude, 
238J  Wyclif  Isa.  Ixvi.  6  Vois  of  the  Lord  jeldende  gelding 
to  his  enemys.  238J  —  Luke  iv.  19  He  sente  me . .  to  preche 
the  jeer  of  the  Lord  plesaunt,  and  the  day  of  jeldynge.  2388 
—  Ps.  cxxx.  3  [cxxxi.  z]  As  a  child  wenyde  on  his  modir,  so 
5elding  be  in  my  soule.  c  2440  Promp,  Parv.  $yjli  5eld- 
ynge,  reddido.     2530  Palsgr.  291/1  Yeldeng,  retribution. 

4.  Production  of  crops  or  the  like ;  produce. 

c  2386  Chaucer  Prol.  598  Wel  wiste  he  by  the  droghte  and 
by  the  reyn  The  yeldynge  of  his  seed  and  of  his  greyn. 
"547-f  in  E.  Green  Somerset  Chantries  (18B8)  32  A  tene- 
ment in  Pytmyster.. the  yelding  wherof  John  Fordc.solde 
unto  William  Voysey..for  xij.  Ii.  sterling,  2903  Sviart  Set 
IX.  127/3  Speculating  as  to  the  profit  of  this  year's  yielding, 

5.  Giving  upy  giving  in,  surrender,  submission. 

c  24*5  Wyntoum  Cron.  vni.  xxv.  ^833  Syn  of  J>e  jeldyn 
\v.  r.  5elding]  tretyt  J>ai,  pat  gif  J>ai  be  a  certane  day  War 
noucht  reskewit.,pai  sulde  gif  vp  J>e  towne.  C247S  Rauf 
Coil^ear  837  '  5arne  efler  jeilding,'  on  ilk  syde  thay  call. 
2^  in  Leadam  Sel,  Cases  Crt.  Requests  (Selden  Soc.)  112 
'io  make  an  yeldynge  yf  she  lyst.  .by  the  deliueryng  of  a 
mote  to  any  of  the  seyd  tenauntes  to  the  vse  of  them  whom 
shall  please  her.  2568  Grafton  Chron.  L  42;  Eche  part 
with  an  hundred  Knightesand  Esquiers,..  to  fight  and  corn- 
bate  to  the  yeldyng,  2583  Melbancke  Philoiimus  R  iv. 
But  this,  nor  anye  thinge  coulde  enforce  him  to  relinquish 
his  suite,  sauing  the  yelding  of  her  battered  brest,  2606 
Shaks.  Tr.^  Cr,  11.  ii.  25  What  merit's  in  that  reason  which 
deniesTheyeeldingof  her  vp?  2632  Weever  Anc.  Funeral 
Mon.j6g  At  the  battaile,  and  yeelding  vp  of  Mont  de  dier. 
2722  Shaftesd.  Charac.  II.  2x4  A  Sacrifice  and  mutual 
yielding  of  Natures  one  to  another.  2818  Yie-Ki^  Endym.  i. 
411  She.  .breath'd  a  sister's  sorrow  to  persuade  A  yielding 
up.  2885  Atkenatum  17  Oct.  499/2  More  or  less  cowardly. 
yieldings  to  panic  and  sedition* 

b.  Giving  way,  as  to  persuasion  or  the  like; 
compliance,  concession,  consent. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.L.i.  L  118  How  well  this j^eelding  res- 
cues thee  from  shame.  2S9«  —  Rom,  ^  Jul.  11. 11. 105  There, 
fore  pardon  me.  And  not  impute  this  yeelding  to  light  Loue. 
1612  Bible  Eccl.  X.  4  Yeelding  pacifieth  great  offences.  2634 
Canne  Necess.  Separ.  (184^)  108  Their  bare  presence  argues 
their  approbation  and  yielding  in  show  to  ceremonies,  a  1647 
Clarendon  Hist.  Reh,  i.  §  22  (1702)  1. 12  His  Yeilding  to  the 
violent  passion.  2749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  iv.  vi.  He.. 
imputed  her  yielding,  to  the  ungovernable  force  of  her  love 
towards  him.  2844  Kinglakb  Eothen  xv,  I  can  see  no  limit 
lo  the  yielding,  and  bending  of  his  mind  when  it  is  worked 
upon  by  the  idea  of  power.  2856  FvioMTiK  Hist.  Eng.  II.  vii, 
230  Nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  yielding  in  minor  points. 

6.  Giving  way,  as  to  pressure  or  other  physical 
force. 

266s  HooKB  Microgr.  41  It  is.  .shrunk^.,  which  is  caused 
by  the  yielding  a  little  of  the  hardened  Skm  to  a  Contraction. 
2683  MoxoM  Mech.  Exerc,  Printing  xxiv.  P7  The  soft- 
ness or  yielding  of  the  Paper,  Tympan.and  Blankets.  1688 
Boyle  Final  Causes  iv.  176  The  Yielding  of  the  Flexible 
Branch  or  Twigs  whereto  the  Nest  is  fastened.  2860  Tyn- 
dall  Glnc.  I.  ii.  10  There  will  be  a  gradual  yielding  of  its 
mass  under  the  pressure. 

Yielding,  ppl.  a,  [f.  as  prec  +  -ing  2.]  That 
yields,  in  various  senses. 

fl.  Owing,  indebted:  cf.  YiELDEB  i,  YiELDiNa 
vbl.  sb.  I .  Obs.  rare, 

2340  Ayenb.  269  Asemoche  ase  be  is  worl>  betere  l^anne  icb, 
zuo  moche  ich  am  yeldinde  be  rijtc  ri3tuolnesse. 

2.  Bearing  produce,  productive,  fertile.    ?  Obs. 
ISS3  Grimalde  Cicero's  Offices  i.  (1556)  59  b,  Nothing  is 

better  than  groundtilth  and  triramyng,  nothing  yeeldinger, 
nothing  sweeter,  nothing  meeter  for  a  freeborne  man.  2598 
YoNG  Diana  441  The  fertiiitie  of  the  yeelding  soyle,  2777 
[W,  Marshall]  Minutes  Agric.^  Digest  45  note^  In  a  yield- 
ing Year,  a  Jag  of  equal  size  to  those  alluded  to  will  afford 
from  two  Quarters  to  twenty  Bushels  of  Wheat. 

3.  Giving  in,  surrendering,  submitting ;  disposed 
to  submit,  submissive,  compliant,  unresisting. 

2578  H.  WoTTON  Courtlie  Controv.  44  As  the  Hunter  who 
pleasureth  not  to  take  the  yelding  pray,  thou  shunnest  me. 
»S99  B.  JoNSON  Ev.  Man  out  0/  Hunt.  iv.  v,  I  am  eas'ly 
yeelding  to  any  good  Impressions.  2698  [Ferguson]  Vie^o 
Ecclcsiastick  5  To  become  Guilty  of  the  Little  and  mean 
Vanity  of  Attacking  a  yielding  as  well  as  a  Routed  Enemy. 
2742-a  Gray  Agrippina  197  With  fond  reluctance,  yielding 
modesty,  2749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xi.  iii,  Sophia,  who 
was  yielding  to  an  excess, .  .at  last  gave  way.  2801  Scott 
Glenjfnlas  xvii,  Fair  woman's  yielding  kiss.  281Z  W.  R. 
Spencer  Poems  75  You  may  press  her  yielding  hand.  _  2848 
Dickens  Dombey  xxxv,  There  are  yielding  moments  in  the 
lives  of  the  sternest  and  harshest  men. 

4.  Giving  way  to  pressure  or  other  physical 
force  ;  not  stiff  or  rigid ;  taking  impression,  bend- 
ing, collapsing,  etc. 
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2577  T.  Kendall  Flowers  Epigr.  42  Can  Flint  or  Marble 
harde  be  made,  as  yeldyng  Butter  softe?  2590  Spenser  F. 
Q.  III.  xi.  as  A  thunder  bolt  Perceth  the  yielding  ayre.  2623 
PuRCHAS  Pilgrimage  viii.  iii.  618  Neither  can  the  hard- 
hearted Rockes  breake  these  yeelding  Vessells.  2639  T.  de 
Grey  Compl.  Horsem.  313  By  some  fall  upon  yeelding  or 
slippery  ground.  2697  Dryden  ALneis  u.  66  His  forceful 
Spear  ..  Pierc'd  through  the  yielding  Planks  of  jointed 
Wood.  <r2732  T.  Boston  Crook  in  Lot  (1805)  133  The 
cannon  ball  breaks  down  a  stone  wall,  while  the  yielding 
packs  of  wool  take  away  its  force.  28*7  Keble  Chr.  K, 
Prayers  at  Sea^  Beneath  the  shadowy  clouds  The  yielding 
waters  darken  m  the  breeze.  2890  Retrospect  Med.  CII. 
258  The  shafts  of  all  the  long  bones  being  so  soft  and  yield- 
ing that  the  mere  weight  of  the  limbs  is  sufficient  to  produce 
their  distortion. 

Hence  Tie'ldlngly  adv.^  Tle'ldin^ess  (see 
senses  3  and  4  above). 

2560  A.  L.  tr.  Calvin's  Four  Serm,  Song  Ezech.  (1574) 
Ep.,  You  see  him  sometyme  *yeldingly  stretch  out,  some- 
tyme  struglingly  throw  his  weakened  legges.  259a  Warner 
Alb.  Eng.  VIII.  xlii.  a8  As  Mayds  that  know  themselues  be- 
lou'd  and  yeeldingly  resist.  28*3  Moore  Loves  oJ  Angels 
Introd.  53  A  Spirit  of  light  ImouTd,  that  took  The  prints  of 
earth  most  yieldingly.  286a  Lytton  Str.  Story  Ixxxvi, 
Like  the  clouds  that  are  yieldingly  pierced  by  the  light  of 
the  evening  star._  2607  Hieron  IVks.  1.  282  This  readi- 
nesse  and  *yeeldingnesse  of  the  inward  man.  2766  For- 
dyce  Serm.  Vng.  JVomen  (1767)  H.  xiii.  222  A  degree  of 
complacence,  yieldingness,  and  sweetness,  beyond  what  we 
look  for  in  men.  280a  Paley  Nat.  Theol.  viii.  124  The 
yieldingness  of  the  cartilaginous  substance.  2838  Lytton 
Alice  viii.  vi,  Evelyn  was  gentle,  even  to  yieldingness.  2880 
J,  E.  Burton  Hatidbk.  Midwives  227  The  thinness  and 
yieldingness  of  the  bones. 

t  Tie'ldless,  a,  poet.  Obs.  rare,  [f.  Yield  v, 
+  -LESS.]     Unyielding;  not  surrendering. 

2652  Davenant  Gondibert  iii.  11.  civ,  A  Fort  so  yeildless, 
that  it  fears  to  treat.  2703  Rowe  Ulysses  ul  i,  Undaunted, 
yieldless,  firm. 

Tieldy  (yHdi),  a,  rare.  [f.  Yield  sb.  or  v.  + 
-Y 1.]  a.  Productive,  fertile.  Obs.  b.  Having  the 
quality  of  yielding  or  giving  way  physically. 
Hence  YieldineSB. 

2598  Chapman  Iliad  v.  [ix.]  92  Of  the  most  fat  and  yeeldie 
soile.  2757  tr.  HenckeVs  Pyritologia  42  Themselves  con- 
taining nothing  of  the  noble  metals,  yet  mixed  with  other 
ores,  .prove  yieldy.  2857  Mayne  Reid  War-Trail yCm^  K 
..serpentine  yieldiness  of  movement. 

Yien,  Yiet,  Yif(f,  Yift,  Yigh :  see  Eye  sb.^. 
Yet,  Give,  If,  Gift,  Yea. 

Yight,  obs.  form  of  Ought  v.  (q.v.,  6  b  7.) 

C1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  p  321  (Egerton  MS.)  He  J^at.', 
hath  despite  to  doon  J^at  hym  yight  to  do. 

Yijs,  obs.  form  of  Yes. 

Tike  (yaik))  sb.  An  imitation  of  the  cry  of  the 
woodpecker.     So  Tike  v. 

xZ&q  D.  Jordan  &  Jean  A.  Owen  Woodland^  Moor^  etc. 
38  The  yikeing  laugn  of  the  green  woodpecker.  2892  — 
Within  an  Hour  London  T.  xi,  [The  green  woodpecker] 
making  the  woods  ring  with  his  maniacal  yikes  I  2892  — 
Forest  Tithes  (1893)  126  The  yaffle  shins  about,  yells,  laughs, 
and  yikes  to  his  heart's  content. 

Yild(e,  5ild(e,  obs.  ff.  Guild,  Yield. 

fYile,  obs.  var.  Gyle.  Jeeltonno  for  *yil6- 
tun  =  gyle-tun^  Gyle-fat. 

C2425  Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  I.  43  Item  ij  jeeltonnySt 
ij  mashfattes..pro  cerevisia. 

Yile,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Isle, 

a  1578  LiNDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  389 
The  Yile  of  Rosa. 

+  Tiling,  vbl.  sb.  Obs,  Forms :  5  yelyng, 
5-6  yilyng(e,  6  yailinge,  yeleinge,  7  yelling. 
Variant  of  Gyling  vbl.  sb. 

c  2440  Inv.  in  Camden  Misc.  (1895)  IX.  p.  xvlii,  Unum 
yilyngfatte.  2488-9  Rep.  MSS.  Ld.  Middleton  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm,  1911)  471,  liij.  yelyng  tubbys.  2556  Lane.  Wills 
(Chetham  Soc.  1884)  14  On  yilynge  toobe  and  on  saltynge 
toobe.  2573  Ibid.  64  One  brewinge  keare  and  a  troghe  for 
y*  same,  ij'.  A  yailinge  keare,  xij^.  2588  Ibid.  (1861)  III, 
137  One  yeleinge  combe  v».  2688  Holme  Armoury  in. 
319/2  The  Yelling  Comb  or  Tub  is  that  Vessel  into  which 
the  Wort  is  put  to  Work  with  the  Yeast,  or  Bearmi 

Till  (yil),  sb.     Scotch  variant  of  Ale. 

2785  Burns  Death  ^  Dr.  Hortibook  iii,  The  Clachan  yill 
had  made  me  canty.  ?a28oo  Bonnie  Earl  0'  Murry  in 
Child  Ballads  (1889)  III.  449/2  Her  bread  it^s  to  bake,  Her 
yill  is  to  brew.  2818  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  xii,  If  they  offer 
ye  a  drink  o' yill,  or  a  cup  o'wine.  2885  ^vncMAKti  Skippers 
«5-  Shellbacks  98  The  guests  in  the  sanded  kitchen  were  con- 
tent with  twopenny  bottles  of  'yill '. 

b.  attrib,  and  Conib.y  as  yill-caup  [Cap  j^.3], 
-house.,  -niaker^  -makings  -seller^  'Sellings  -skopj 
-wife  (see  also  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.). 

2786  Burns  Holy  Fair  xviii.  The  Change-house  fills,  Wi* 
yill-caup  Commentators.  2789  D.  Davidson  Seasons  13 
Chiels  wi'  sooty  skins,  an*  yill-caup  een.  2790  Jas.  Fisher 
Poems  59  Ye're  welcome  neighbour  yill  wives  here. 

Hence  Till  v.  trans,.,  to  entertain  with  ale. 

2808  Jamieson,  To  Yilly  v.  a,^  to  entertain  with  ale,_  a 
term  commonly  used  by  the  vulgar,  .to  denote  one  special 
mode  in  which  a  lover  entertains  his  Dulcinea  at  a  fair  or 
market.  2890  Service  Notandums  ii.  11  He  forgot.. to  bid 
Maggie.. to  the  yuillin'. 

Yill,  Yilt,  Yin,  Yinder,  Ying  (^ing) :  see 
Yeld  «.,  Yield  v..  One,  Yon,  Yondeu,  YouNa. 

Yio,  var.  Heo  Obs.y  she. 

23..  Northerft  Passion  104  In  holy  wrytte  of  here  men 
rede  pat  sche  \v.  r.  yio]  hade  donen  synfulle  dede. 

Yioyned,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Join  v.^ 
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TIP. 

Tip  (yip),  V.    Obs.  or  dial.    In  5  Jyppe,  Jippo, 

yope.  [Echoic]    intr.  To  cheep,  as  a  young  bird. 

C1440  Promt.  Part).  401/2    Pypyn,   or   Jyppe,  as  henn 

byrdys  {K.,  H.  ;ippyn,  as  bryddys,  P.  yepyn'- ,  "  "i"5 

FoRBY  I'oc.  E.Anglia,  l'i>t, ».  to  chirp  like  a  newly  hatched 

chicken,  or  other  very  young  bird. 

Tir,  graphic  var.  fir  Tain,  these. 

iS7»  Sailr.  Poems  Reform,  xxxi.  199  ThaWor,  yir  plaigs 

wald  yai  eschew. 

Tirb,  Sc  and  n.  dial.  f.  Hebb. 

Tird  (also  4  5erd(e,  4,  8-9  yerd,  5  yherda,  6 

sird).  Sc  and  north,  f.  Earth  sh.,  and  v.  (to  bury). 

c  137s  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  i.  (Pelrus)  68 1 1  hesu, . .  (>at  in  Hs  Berd 

com  fra  hewine.    1433  Deeds  rel.  Orkney  vi,  Aisiamentis . . 

as  Weill  under  yherde  as  boufe  yherde.     1550  Rental  Bk. 

Cn/ar-An^ls  (tSSo)  II.  74  All.  .pertenens  quhatsuraeuir. . 

als  Weill  vnder  the  aird  as  .^bouf.  1561  Ace.  Lit.  Higk  'J  reas. 

Scot.  XI.  214  To  David  Ellis  for  serding  of  Johnne  Gor- 

doune..xxs.    a\&jo  Spalding  Troub.  Chas.  I  (Bannatyne 

Club)  II.  2JI  They  fand  yirdit  in  the  yaird  of  Drum  ane 

trunk  full  of  silver  plait.    1785  Burns  Jolly  Beggars  Recit. 

i,  When  lyart  leaves  bestrew  the  yird.     1814  Mactacgart 

Gallozid.  Encycl.  s.v.  Yird.fasts,  The  cauld  yird,  the  grave. 

181S  Jamieson  s.  v.,  '  Fairly  yirdit ',   dead  and   buried. 

1851  Cumhld.  Gloss.,  Yerd,  a  fox^arth.     1881  Proc.  Berw. 

Mat.  Clui  IX.  No.  3.  511  The  '  Yirding  of  a  live  Cock 

to  cure  epilepsy.     1894  Crockett  Raiders  xxiv,  To  afford 

yirds  and  secret  caves  for  our  Solway  smugglers. 

b.  Comi. :  esp.  in  yirdfast  =  Eaethfast  (of. 
CS.jarS/astr).     See  also  Yerd-hdnger. 

1545  Alierd.  Reg.  XIX.  (Jam.)  Tuelf  pennis  Scottis  of 
yerd-silucr.  1785  Poems  in  Buchan  Dial.  6  Whare  now  thy 
groans  in  dowy  dens  The  yerd-fast  stanes  do  thirle.  1808 
Jamieson,  Yirdin,  thunder  (see  Earth-din].  1810  Blackw. 
Mag.  VI.  568  A  penetrating  and  even  suffocating  yird-drift. 

1814  Mactaggaet  Gallovid.  Encycl.,  Yird-fasts,  large  stones 
sticking  in  the  yird,  or  earth,  that  the  plough  cannot  move. 

1815  Jamieson,  Yird-drifl,  snow,  not  in  the  act  of  falling, 
but  lifted  up  from  the  ground,  and  driven  by  the  wind,  after 
it  has  lain  for  some  time. 

Tire,  Tirk,  Tina,  Tim:  see  Ire,  Ybbk, 
Yarm,  Iron. 

Tirr  (yer),  v.  Sc.  [Possibly  repr.  OE.  lyrran, 
*lirran  (see  Yebb),  but  probably  an  independent 
echoic  formation.]  intr.  To  snarl,  growl.  So 
Tirr  sb.,  a  snarl,  growl. 

1786  Burns  Ef.  to  Maj.  Logan  ii.  When  idly  goavan 
whyles  we  saunler!  Yirr  1  fancy  barks.  1815  G.  Beattie 
John  o'  Amha'  (1826)  63  The  watch.dogs  yirr'd  and  yowfd 
wi"  fright.  181S  Jamieson,  Yirr,  the  growl  of  a  dog.  1890 
Ser\ice  Notanduiiis  xix.  125  If  ony  whillywha  o  an  Eng- 
lisher  should  yirr  and  mak  a  kilfudyoch  aboot  the  words  he 
doesna  ken. 

Tirth,  Sc.  form  of  Eabth. 

Tis,  obs.  pi.  of  Ete  sb\ 

c  1415  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.E.T.S.)  n  Beholdyng 
..thjTiges  tocumme..with  the  yis  of  his  soule. 

Tis  :  see  This,  Yes. 

TIsee,  variant  of  YissB. 

Tise,  obs.  f.  Ice,  Yes. 

tTisel.  Obs.  Forms :  i  sisel,  2  Jysel,  3  Jisel, 
arosol.  [OE.  glsd  =  OHG.  gtsal  (MHG.  gtsel, 
G.  geisel),  ON.  gisl  (Sw.  gislan,  Da.  gidsel,  gissel) 
Gl-SEL ;  cf.  Olr.  giall.']     A  hostage. 

C803  j'Elfred  Oros.  111.  vii.  §  2  Philippus  liahe  cniht  wiES, 
WKS  Thebanum  to  sisle  geseald.  c  1105  Lay.  21103  BnngetS 
her  l>a  ^asles  Biforen  ure  cnihtes.  Ibid.  22790  He  wes 
ijefen  ArSur  To  halden  to  jisle. 

Tiak,  Sc.  i.yesk,  Yex. 

t  TisSCf  »•  Obs.  Forms  :  r  sitsian,  sietsian, 
Sldsian,  2-3  5itsen,  2-4  Jissen,  (2  Jiteen,  3 
Jisoen,  Jysoen,  Jesoen,  Jietcen,  Jetaen,  4  yisse ; 
in  vbl.  sb.  3  ^Ittsunng,  yssyng,  4  ioinge).  [OE. 
l^ltsian,  gldsian  <=  OHG.  *gttisdn  (MHG.  ghen, 
gStsen,  G.  geizen),  f.  Teut.  gid-,  whence  also  OHG. 
kit  (MHG.  gtt,  G.  geiz)  covetousness,  OHG.  kltac 
(MHG.  gttec,  G.  geizig)  covetous ;  ultimately  re- 
lated to  Lith.  geidlu  to  covets  Lettish  gaida  desire, 
OSl.  iidati  to  expect.]  trans,  (in  OE.  const,  gen. 
or  dat.)  and  intr.  To  covet.  Hence  Yisser,  a 
covetous  person ;  Yissing  vbl.  sb.,  coveting, 
covetousness. 

Becmmlf  1749  [He]  gytsaS  gromhydij.  C700  Efinal 
Gloss.  %i  Affetitus,  zitsung  [Corpus  Gloss. pAs\in%\.  <;888 
iGLFRED  Boeth.  xiii.  S  1  Sio  Ritsung  S'dea  heore  jitseras 
laSe.  Hid,  xxvi.  %  2  iElc  bit  tjES  reaflaces  l>e  him  on  jenu- 
men  bi5,  oSSe  eft  o3res  sitsaa.  civi  —  Gregory's  Pasl.  C. 
xli.  298  (Cotton  MS.)  Hu  jewitende  aa  Sing  sint  \>e  hie  xid- 
sia3  [f.  r.  jietsiaSl.  a  1175  Colt.  Horn.  233  He  wat  weljiat 
mani3e  men  bie5  sa  ful  of  ^escung.  c  1200  Moral  Ode  271 
(Trin.  Coll.  MS.)  po  ]>e  waren  Bietcercs  of  t>is  wereldes  aihte. 
c  laoo  Ormin  4560  5jen  ^ittsunng  &  gredi^le^jc.  c  1205  Lay. 
5332  pe  kinges  beoo  3unge  Of  xhte  ^issinge.  a  xai^  Ancr, 
R.  202  Al  so  5isce3  a  3issare  [v.  r.  Biscere]  ])et  mom  t>u5unt 
muhten  bifiutten.  c  1250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  ^5.5  Ne  ^isce  ou  no^t 
Sin  nestes  Sing,  Hus,  ne  a^te,  ne  wif,  in  ftin  discing,  c  1*75 
Passion  our  Lord  IS  in  O.E.  Misc.  38  Mid  yuernesse  and 
prude  and  yssyng  wes  l>at  on.  c  1315  Shoreham  iv.  357  por^ 
Jeskynge  efter  gode.  1340  Ayetib.  16  Icinge,  in  cle[r]gie 
auarice  oJ»er  couaytise.  a  1400  in  Pol.  Rel.  St  L.  Poems 
(1903)  251  ^issinge  and  glosinge  and  felsship  beon  riue. 
liidiibg  Worldes  yissyng  Me  haueth  schent. 

Tiase,  5-,  obs.  ff.  Yes.    Tist,  dial.  f.  Yeast  sb. 

Tistai,  -ay  (jlstai,  -ay),  contr.  ff.  Yesterday. 

Tiater-,  jiater-,  etc.,  obs.  or  dial.  ff.  Ybstbb-. 

■)i'^\t,2nd pers. proa,  dual nom.  Obs.  Forms:  I 
Sit,  syt,  2-3  Jit,  3  set,  {Orm.)  Jitt.  [OE.  git  = 
OFris.  *jU  {Nt^iis.jat,jtet,  Sylt  at),  OS.  git,  ON. 
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(MSw.)   it;    f.  unstressed  form  of  Ye  with  an 
obscure  dental  element.]     Ye  two,  both  of  you. 

Beojoul/ soS  Dser  jit  for  wlence  wada  cunnedon.  971 
Blictl.  Horn.  187  lyt  sit  tiurhwuni.-i3  on  incre  anwilnesse, 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Jvlatt.  xx.  22  Jyt  nyton  hwKt  S5:t  bldda);. 
c  117s  Lamb.  Horn.  93  Hwi  iwearS  hinc  swa  (jet  jit  dursten 
fondian  godes?  c  iioo  Ormin  4498  Butt  iff  5itt  mujhenn  be. 
tenn  itt  Onn  anij  kinne  wise,  c  1205  Lay.  5020  Ne  beon  jit 
[c  1 275  3e]  bute  t  weien,  mine  sunen  jit  (c  1275  Beo]  beo3  beien. 

Tit(e,  5it(e,  ol>s.  ff.  Yet. 

Tite  (ysit).  dial.  Also  yeite,  yoit.  [Obscure.] 
The  yellow-hammer,  Eviberiza  citrindla. 

i8ia  P.  Forbes  Poems  104  (E.D.D.)  Herryin'  Unties,  yites 
an'  kays.  1830  J.  Wilson  Nodes  Ambr.  Wks.  1856  JII.  4 
Lark, linlie,  yellow-yite,.  .shilfa,  and  goldfinch.  1888  Barrie 
Auld  Licht  Idylls  ii.  54,  I  have  known  a  black-fishing  ex- 

E edition  stopped  because  a '  yellow  yite  ',  or  yellowhammer, 
overed  round  the  gang  when  they  were  setting  out. 
tYiug(g)ed  [Y.  4],  judged.  1297  R-  Giouc.  (Rolls)  7082 
po  was  it  ilugged  bat  he  ssolde  he..Hardi  kni3t.  C1315 
Shoreham  v.  ioi  Y-iuged  by  t>e  lawe  To  by  stend  wy)> 
stone.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  45  Geta  was  1- 
iuged  [MS.  7  y-juget]  for  a  comoun  enemy. 

Tive,  5ive,  obs.  ff.  Give,  If. 

Tk,  obs.  form  oiXpers. pron. 

Tkeld,  Tkend,  Tkened,  ME.  pa.pples.  of 
Kill,  Ken  v.%  Kene. 

tYkep(t  [Y-  4,  Keep,  I-kepe  vhs.\  kept.  13..  Seuyn 
Sag.  460  To  the  ich  have  i-kept  mi  maidenhod.  c  1380  Str 
Ferumh.  2125  pis  ys  ))at  tresour.. Which  t>at  my  fader.. 
hauel>  y.kept  hit  in-to  J;is  day.  1399  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  1. 
365  Roton  corne,  So  long  ykep,  hit  is  forlorne.  1421  Yonge 
tr.  .'iecr.  Seer.  Ixix.  246  Als  longe  as  the  natural  hette  duryth 
..the  helth  of  man  shal  be  y-keppit.    1593  [see  Keep  v.  14]. 

Tkest :  see  Cast  v.,  Ycast. 

tYIceuered  (Y-  4,  Cover  z^.J],  [covered.  1393  Langl. 
P  Fl  C.  X.  138  Vnder  godes  secre  seel  here  synnes  ben 
ykeuered.  1420  £.  E.  Wills  (1882)  45,  I  5ewe  to  lohn 
Forster  my  godsonne  a  becure  of  seluer  y-keueryd. 

fTkid,  pa.ppk.  and  ppl.a.  Obs.  Forms:  i 
Secyd,  3  sekyd,  3  ikud(d,  3-4  ioud(d6,  3-5 
ykud,  4-5  ykid(de,  ykyd,  5  ykyde,  (4  ykudde, 
ycud,  ikid,  yked,  ikedde).  [OE.  gecyd,  con- 
tracted pa.  pple.  of  cypan,  lecyfan  :  see  Kid///,  a. 
and  Kithb  v."]  Made  known ;  hence,  well  known, 
renowned  ;  sometimes  (like  Ycore)  a  vague  epithet 
of  commendation. 

a  IIOO  in  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  3  pa  wearS  hit  sona  l>am 
miEran  constantine  (>am  kasere  secyd.  aimO.E.  Chron. 
(Laud  MS.)  an.  1093  Se  cyng..wa:s  ofer  call  dead  jekyd. 
c  1205  Lay.  24671  pat  nan  lauerd  taken  nolde. . Naiuer  na:nne 
cniht,.. Bute  he  icostned  weoren  prie  inne  compe,  _&  his 
oht-scipen  icudde.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1295  Italde  bi  tale, 
fif  si5e  tene,  icudde  &  icorene.  Ibid.  1933  O  icudd  keiser  I 
1:1315  Shoreham  i.  633  Bote  wanne  J>er  hys^o  )>yng  yked, 
An  ober  to  onderstonde  perinne.  13..  K.  Alls.  3359 
(Line.  Inn  MS.)  Y  say  Darie. .  pat  he  was  god  knyst  V  kud. 
1340-70  Alex,  f;  Dind.  64  pe  king  cortais  i-kid  cofliche 
saide.  J36a  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  iv.  140  Bote  he  beo  A  Coke- 
wold  I-kore  [MS.  H.  ykyd]  cut  of  bo))e  myn  Eres  1  <ri38o 
Sir  Fenimb.  4344  Y  schaL.haue  wy|)  me  of  5our  kny^tes 
.V.  hundred  gode  y-kudde.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xiii.  196 
A  confessour  ykud  [M.'iS.  M.,  T.  i-kid]  that  counted  nat  a 
ruysshe  Fere,  ne  famyne,  ne  false  menne  tonges.  14..  K. 
Sol.  Bk.  Wisd.  78  Wisdom  yheled,  litel  is  worh  oijier  treut> 
ihyd  ;  Bot  bojje  t>ai  wexen  swijie  jif  bai  ben  y-kyd. 

tYkitt,  ykut,  ykutted,  ykyt  [Y-  4I,  cut.  <:  1300,  c  1330 
(see  Cut  v.  i,  7].  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  391  He 
made  alle  pe  hedes  and  lymes  of  mawmettes  i-kut  [MS.  y 
ykitt]  of.  a  1425  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula,etc.  69  Smal 
y-kutted.  e  1430  Two  Cooiery-bks.  55  Taylid  Datys  y-kyt 
a-long.  Yknetd,  yknit,  yknyt,  knit.  13..  Leg.  Greg. 
481  pe  ropes  wer  fast  yknett.  c  1374  Chaucer  BoetA.  iv. 
pr.  vi.  (1868)134  While  bat  I  weue..to  be  resouns  yknyt  by 
ordre.  1426  Lvdg.  De  Giiil.  Pilgr.  4924  Whan  thys  lettrys 
[sc.  P,  A,  X]  ben  yknet, . .  Parfyt  pes  they  sygnyfye.  c  1440 
Promp.  Pan.  154/1  Felowys,  y-knytte.  to-gedyr  in  wykyd- 
nesse,  complices. 

fTknow,  ».  Obs.  Forms:  i  seonawan,  3 
Secnowen,  ikna(u)wen,  2-3  icnawe(n,  3  i- 
cnowe(n,  3-4  iknovre(n,  3-5  yknowe(n,  4  y- 
knawe(n,  yknaue(u,  5  iknow.  Pa.  1. 1  seoneow, 
2-3  ienew,  2  jeonew,  5ioiieow(e,  3-4  iknewe, 
ikneu.  Pa.pple.  i  secnaweu,  2-3  ionawe(n, 
2  Jeonowe,  3  ieno-we(n,  iknowe,  4  yknawe, 
ykno-we(n,  yonowen,  5  yknow.  [OE.  lecndwan : 
see  Y-  3  c  and  Know  ».]  To  know  (in  various 
senses)  ;  to  acknowledge. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  71  He  waes.  .of  cilda  inub*  gecnawen  & 
weorbad.  a  1000,  etc.  [see  Know  v.  i,  ii,  etc.].  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn,  49  Betre  hit  is  bet  mon  ne  iknawe  noht  be  wei 
to  godalinihtin  be  he  hine  icn.iwe  and  seodSe  bine  for-hojie. 
c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  143  Da  biSohte  heo  on  hire  liflode 
and  3e-cnew  bat  hie  was  laS  gode.  c  1105  Lay.  24805  5if 
pu  wull  icnawen  pat  he  is  king  ouer  be.  a  1140  Lo/sotig 
in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  205  Ich  icnowe  me  gulti  and  creie  pe 
ieafdi  merci.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  App.  H.  122  Ich  ne 
dar  bat  be  folc  yhure  bat  ich  yknowe  be.  c  1310  Cast.  Love 
36  For  him  bat  con  not  i-knowen  Nouber  French  ne  Latyn. 
C1330  Arth.  i  Merl.  9049  Hemi  Riuel  bis  iknewe.  1340 
Ayenb.  104  He  is  be  eldeste  and  pe  meste  yknawe  and  )>e 
meste  heloued.  Ibid.  201  Zuo  bet  he  ne  may  y-knawe  his 
sseppere.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xi.  225  In  her  lyknesse 
owre  lorde  ofte  hath  ben  y-knowe.  1387  Trkvisa  Higden 
(Rolls)  VII.  205  A  lewed  goost,  bat  koupe  not  y-knowe  be 
cause.. of  verray  martirdom.  f  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  252  We 
ben  clerkes  y-cnowen  cunnynge  in  scole.  1422  Yonge  tr. 
Seer.  Seer.  123  Whath  awaylyth  Sotilte  of  vndyrstondynge 
and  connynge,  and  how  thay  hyth  y-know.  C1430  Syr 
Cener,  (Roxb.)  6737  If  ye  can  me  tech  Hou  I  may  1-know 
bim. 
b.  To  make  known ;  =  Know  v.  13. 


TLAST. 

a  1400  New  Test.  (Paues)  Col.  i.  27  To  whom  God  wolde 
y-knowe  be  richesse  of  be  blisse  of  bis  sacrement. 

t  Ykorvein :  see  Ycorve(n.  Ykoweryn,  M  E.  px  pple. 
of  Cover  t<.'    ?  1466  Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  1 .  77  To  send 
hym  worde  wher  to  (=  whether  the]  Mylle  of  Ermyngton 
schall  be  y-koweryn  with  stone  or  strawe.    Ykoyned  [Y-  4, 
Coin  ».'],  coined.    1423  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  256  2  Silver  is 
.  .nobetter.  .thennexxxii  J.  the  seid  pound  of  troie  ykoyned. 
Ykremyd  [Crim  v.\,  crumbled.  1:1430  T-wo  Cookery.hks.  40 
A  fewe  3olkys  of  hard  Eyroun  y-kremyd  ber-on.  Ykuenct : 
see  Vquenct.      Ykynde  [Y.  s,  Kin  si.'l,  of  (high)  kin  or 
lineage.      1420   Proc.    Privy   Council  (1834)   II.  273    The 
whictie  partyes  bothe  beth  weel  ykynde  and  of  gret  ally, 
aunce.    Ykyt:  see  Ykitt. 
Tl,  obs.  form  of  III,  Isle. 
-yl  (11),  formerly  occas.  -ule,  a  terminal  element 
of  chemical  terms,  ad.  F.  -yU  (also  -ule),  f.  Gr. 
CAi;  wood,  matter,  substance  (see  Htlb),  used  for 
'  chemical  principle,  radical '.     It  was  introduced 
by  Wohler  and  lliebig  {Ann.  de  Chintie,  1832,  LI. 
286),  and  first  used  by  them  in  the  term  benzoyle  ; 
other    early   names   were    ^tAyle    (Jthult),   ilaylt 
(Berzelius),     dadyle,     pcucyle,    citronyU,    citryle 
(Blanchet  and  Sell).      Some   fifteen  in  anglicized 
form,  including  acetyl,  amyl,  cinnamyl,  glyceryl, 
salicyl,  appear  in  the  Elements  of  Chemistry  by 
T.  Graham,  1842,  who  also  invented  the  general 
term  basyle  for  a  body  which  unites  with  oxygen 
to  form  a  base.    Methyl  is  peculiar  in  being  a 
back-formation  from  methylene. 

-yl  is  used  in  forming  the  names  of  radicals  com- 
pounded of  two  or  three  elements  in  various  atomic 
proportions,  which  behave  in  combination  like 
simple  elements  and  are  the  constant  bases  of 
series  of  compounds  (though  they  may  not  be 
themselves  obtainable  in  a  free  state).  Thus  car- 
bonyl  CO,  hydroxyl  HO,  sulphuryl  SO,,  are 
compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur  re- 
spectively. The  greater  number  are  compounds 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  either  alone,  as  amyl, 
ethyl,  deutyl,  trityl,  or  with  oxygen,  as  acetyl,  lactyl. 
Tlacay,  obs.  Sc  var.  Lacket. 
1512  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  342  Item,  to  ane 
Franche  ylacay,.  .xiiij  s. 

t  Ylacet  [Y-  4,  Lace  v.\  laced,  c  1425  Engl.  Cmg.  Irel. 
52  pay . .  turneden  toward  weysford  by  Odroon,  wjfth  baners 
y-lacet.  Ylad(d  [Lead  z>.'],  led,  conveyed,  carried.  H97 
k.  Glouc.(RoIIs)  2424  Mercurius  us  ab  ylad  in  to  bin  londe. 
1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  99  Numerianus  wasy-lad  in 
a  liter,  c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  ii.  13  Oure  Lord  Jesu,  in  that 
Nyghte  that  he  was  taken,  he  was  y  lad  in  to  a  (jardyn. 
14..  K.  Sol.  Bk.  Wisd.  211  po  Ely  in  pis  fair  cart  to  heuen 
was  ylad,  Elisee  his  felawe  was  sory.  1446  Lydg.  De  Guil. 
Pilgr.  9772  The  maryner..Ledeth  the  shyp,..And  ys  hym 
sylff  ylad  also.  Ylaft(e  ;  see  Vleft.  Ylaht  [Latch  v.\ 
I-lecche],  seized,  caught.  C1306  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  214 
The  Bisshop  of  Glascou  ychot  he  was  y-laht.  Ylaid,  ylayd, 
yield,  yleyd,  ME.  pa.pple.  of  Lay  v.^  la..  Moral 
Ode  vi.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  22  Al  to  muchel  ic  habbe  i-.spend, 
to  litel  y-leid  an  horde,  c  1330  Assump.  Virg.  (B.M.  MS.) 
842  It  was  in  pe  tumbe  ylaide.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2427 
pe  clobes  pat  wern  on  hure  bed  ilaid.  1426  Lydg.  De 
Guil.  Pilgr.  5415  Ther  was  no  chaff  ysene.  And  the 
strawh  yleyd  a-syde.  Ylakked  [Lack  v\  bbmed.  1377 
Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  11.  21  That  is  Mede  b*  Mayde..hath 
noyed  me  ful  oft,  And  ylakked  my  lemman. 
Tland(e,  obs.  forms  of  Island. 
Tlang-ylang  (Msi]  rljeij).  Also  yhlang-, 
i(h)lang-.  [Tagalog  dlang-ilang-l  An  ano- 
naceous  tree  {Canangium  odoratum')  of  Malaysia, 
the  Philippines,  etc.,  with  fragrant  greenish-yellow 
flowers  from  which  a  perfume  is  distilled ;  hence, 
the  perfume  itself. 

iStIS  Jml.  Chem.  Soc.  I.  243  Oxidation  of  Essential  Oils. 
. .  Citronella  and  yhlang  yhlang  developed  no  hydrogen 
peroxide.  1881  Ibid.  XL.  916  Cananga  Oil.  ..This  oil,  also 
known  as  Hang-lang  or  Alanguilan  oil.  i88j  Englishman 
(Calcutta)  2  Dec.  4/5  Atkinson's  Perfumery.  Es-s.  Ylang 
Ylang,  Frangipanne.  1884  Miller  Plant-n.,  Cananga 
cdmata,  Ilang-Uang-tree. 
Hence  Yla-ngol  Chem.  (See  quot.) 
1895  Jml.  Clum.  Soc.  LXVIU.  I  243  Ytangol,  CioHigO, 
the  isomeride  of  geraniol. 

tTla'St,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  1-5  selsestan,  etc. 
as  in  Last  z/.'  ;  also  3-4  ylaste,  yleste.  Pa.  t. 
1  selesste,  2  jelest,  3-4  ilast(e,  ilest(e,  3-5 
ylast(e.  Pa.pple.  i  seleest,  selsested,  2  selest, 
3  ilsest,  ilast,  4  ylast(ed.  [OE.  gelAstan  :  see  Y- 
3  c  and  Last  Z).!] 

1.  tians.  To  carry  out,  perform  :   =  Last  zi.l  i  b. 
Beoivulf  ^it,  Beot  eal  wi3  pe  sunu  Beanstanes  so3e  se- 

teste.  r888  jElfred  Boeth.  xxxvi.  5  4  Ic  eac  nauht  ne 
tweoje  Saet  Su  hit  ma;se  jetestan.  a  1000  Cxdmon's  Gen. 
i-lti  He..ha:fde  wordbeot  leofum  gelicsted.  aiiia  O.  E. 
Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1012  Da  bet  gafol  selest  was.  a  laoa 
Moral  Ode  242  pa  pe  gode  hiheten  heste  and  nolden  hit 
ileste.  i:iao5  Lay.  31109  Jif  pu  miht  under  criste  pis  for- 
ward me  ileste. 

2.  intr.  To  last,  continue,  endure  :  =  Last  v.i-  2. 
a  1000  Boetli.  Metr.  vii.  19  Ne  ma;?  ha:lej>a  gehwaim  bus 

on  munte  lange  getestan.  C117S  Lamb.  Hom.ii7  Wa  15 
mine  saule  b^*  nii  lif  pus  longe  ilest.  ciioo  Tnn.  Coll. 
Hom.  151  Letitia  sempiterna,  bat  is  ilestende  liht.  a  1250 
Prov.  Alfred  387  in  O.  E.  Misc.  126  Alle  world-aybte 
schuUe  bi-cumen  to  nouhte...And  vre  owe  lif  lutel  hwile 
ileste.  H97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  208  pe  bataile  of  troye  pat 
ilast  vale  jer.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  in.  191  [pow]  wendest 
pat wyntie  woldehan  y-lasted euere.  c  1400  -iV.  Jcr.  ij  Tokens 


YLAT. 

J,'l,f*li!''j  ^^y^  owen  moder  in  helle  pyne  to  be,  Al  be 
while  t>e  dom  ylast,  Jjan  her  soncs  face  to  see. 
b.  To  stretch,  extend ;   =  Last  ».1  4. 

1D?K'-''"-}f'""-  2"  ^"'^  '•■>"<)  5elest  wide  and  side. 
tYlat:  see  Ylet.  Yl^enyt,  ME.  pa.  pplc.  of  Leavens. 
ijaa  [.see  Leaven  v.  i].    Ylaujte,  y lau5the,  M  E.  pa.  pples. 
of  Latch  »  >,  I-lecche.    Ylay(e,  yleie,  yleighe,  yfehe. 
ylefae,  yleyejn,  yly,  ME.'' p,i.i>ple.  of  Lfs  v/    l^^ 
K.  tjLOUc.  (Rolls)  5729  He  sein  swithin..pat  longe  adde 
vnder  er>e  ybe  \v.r.  yieye]  verst  bro;ie  in  to  ssryne.     15 
K.  Alls.  508  (Line.  Inn  MS.)  A  god . .  );at  hab  ylaye  by  be 
quene:     1377  Langl.  P.  PL  li.  v.  82  As  a  leke  hadde  yleye 
longe  m  t>e  Sonne.   <:i4oo  Mau.ndev.  xiii.  [i.x.],  5if  here  fader 
n^no'  ben  dronken  he  hadde  not  yleye  with  hem. 
lide,  obs.  by-form  of  Isle. 
Yle:  see  Ail  j*.2,  Aisle,  Hyle,  III,  Isle. 
t  Tleave.  Obs.    [OE.  leliaf:  see  Y-  3  a,  Leave 
so.\     Permission  ;  leave. 

a  loso  Libtr  Scintill.  L  (iS8g)  165  Iniquomm  foicstas 
tuper  u  tx  del  datur  licentia,  unrihtwisra  miht  ofer  be  of 
godes  ys  seseald  Jeleaf.  <ztiu  O.  E.  Chrou.  (Laud  IlIS.) 
an.  1043  lie  >es  cynges  selsfan.  c  1315  Shoreham  i.  1260 
5ef  eny  oi^r  hyt  do),,  Nys  hyt  ordre,  ac  ileaue.  r^a 
^yr.'''-  5°  ^'P^  yaf  yieaue  )>e  dyeulen  to  guo  in  to  be  zuyn. 
/to^  112  At  his  yleauc  nymynge. 

Yleohyd,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Leach  z/.l 
tTle-ft.yla-ft, /«.///«.  Obs.     Forms:  1  ge- 
tofed,   3   ileaued,  ilaaed,  4  yleued,  -yd,   4-s 
^3^/'(^'j'*^'«'  ?  yl^"-     [OE.  i_elifed,  pa.  pple. 
of  (leyne/an  :  see  Y-  4  and  Leave  z-.l]     Left. 

cgsp  Lindh/.  Cosp.  Matt.  xv.  37  Et  quod  sufer/uit  dt 
fragmciUi!  ii  ^  jelaifed  wks  of  screadunRuin.  <.  1125 
Ancr.  R.  i63  Dure  large  relef  >et  we  habbeS  ileaued. 
c  i»7S  Lav.  28583  po  nas  J-ar  na  more  ileued  in  ban  fihtc  . 
bote  Arthur  )w  king.  1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  6722  He  was 
al  one  of  |«  tern  bileued  \,v.r.  yleft]  there,  c  1380  Sir 
J-'rumir.  3349  pe  'Assege  banne  [,ay  y-lafte.     Hid.  5121 

Iho  WM  >e  assaut  y.leuyd  clene.  1405  in  Royal  f,  Hist. 
I.ctl.  Iten.  IV  (Rolls)  158,  I  have  nought  ylafte  with  me 
over  two  men.  1412  Yonge  tr.  Stcr.  Seer.  Ixiv.  240  Yf  any. 
thynge  be  y.lefte  in  the  stomake.  e  1S34  W.  Cartweight 
"'■d'na.n,  VL.  11.  (1651)  25  None  pleasaunce  is  me  ylaft. 

t Yield, Ylele,  yieighe,  yletne,  etc. :  see  Ylaid,  yi.Av(E. 

YIend,  ylent,  pa.  pples.  of  Lend  ».■  and  i."  a  1310 
(see  Lend  z/.'  2].  13. .  Leg.  Creg.  259  pat  day  was  hem  no 
grace  ylent.  1340  Ayenb.  19  pe  greate  guodes  >et  god  ham 
he(>  yiend.  1647  H.  More  Song  c/ Soul  11.  11.  n.  iv,  The 
hearing  never  knew  the  verdant  peiiit  Of  springs  gay 
mantle,  nor  heavens  light  ylent  That  must  discover  all  that 
goodly  pride.  Hid.  iv,  xxii.  Their  life  ylent  And  subtill 
beingquite  away  are  flone.     Ylengd,  pa.  pple.  of  Leng  v. 

+  XleO'f,  a.  {sb.)  Obs.  Forms:  i  seloof,  3//. 
yleoue,  iloue.  [0^.^eUo/-=  MHG.  p-e/tep  (also 
as  sb.  pi.) :  see^«- Y- 1  b,  3  and  Uo/Lkt^  Mutually 
loving  or  beloved;  sb.pl.  a.  pair  of  lovers. 

a  1000  Cm/ess.  Ecgberli  xxviii.  in  Thorpe  Laivs  (1840)  II. 
152  On  )>acre  fiftan  cncorysse  gcleofe  men  his  moton  ge- 
sammi^an.  ciooo  Ags.  Gloss,  in  Haupt's  Zeitschr.  (1853) 
IX.  461  Contubernali  sodalilate, .  .m\i  Jeleofrc  ferrsedene. 
"  1250  Owl  tr  Night.  1047  par  two  yleoue  [Cott.  ilove]  in 
one  bedde  LiegeJ,  iciupl  &  wel  bihedde. 

tYlepe,  ylope(Y.4,  LEAPt/.],  leapt.  cz-^Sir Feriimh. 
4626  Many  wer  ouer  y-lepe.  Ibid.  5059  p«  tour  J>ay  hauede 
y-take  bo  Nadde  duk  Naymes  y-lope  hem  to. 

tTle-re,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  gelkran:  see  Y-  3  c 
and  Lere  z/.]    To  teach  ;  to  learn. 

Beowulf  Tp^t)  Ne  meahton  we  selxran  leofne  )>eoden.. 
rid  ienisne.  £1290  Btket  216  in  5.  Eng.  Leg.  112  Sell 
child  is  sone  i-lered.  c  1300  Ilavelok  12  pat  ye  mowen  nou 
y-bere.  And  ^  lale  ye  mowen  y-lere.  1393  Langl.  P.  PL 
C.  XII.  123  Thus  t>orw  my  lore  beb  men  ylered. 

t  Tiered,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [OE.  lelmred,  pa.  pple. 
of  {it)lxran :  see  prec]   =  Lebed,  learned. 

c  897  K.i.r%iLD  Gregory's  Past.  C.  8  UncuS  hu  longe  )>a;r 
•wa  Selaerede  biscopas  sien,  x  l . .  Fragm.  j^t/ric's  Grain. 
(1838)  6  Ilierede  men.  c  laoj  Lav.  21858  preo  bi.scopes  wise, 
a  boke  wel  ilajred.  aiits  Aiicr.  R.  64  Sum  is  so  wel 
llered,  o3er  se  wis  iwordcd.  1377  Langl.  /'.  PI.  B.  xiii. 
211  My  deuore  to  shewen.  And  conformen  fauntekynes  and 
other  foike  ylered.  c  1440  Parioitofe  1994  And  eke  in  armes 
full  wele  ylered. 

t  Ylerned  [Y-  4],  learnt.  1340  Ayenb.  70  Non  wel  libbe 
ne  ssel  conne  )«t  to  stcrue  ylyernecl  ne  he}?.  1362  Langl. 
P.  PI.  A.  IX.  10  Ich  heilede  hem  hendeli  as  Ich  hedde  I. 
leomed  {C-text  hadde  ylerned).  1387  Trevisa  Higden 
(Rolh)  VII.  219  pat  ),ey  hadde  i-lcrncd  WS.  y  ylumed)  of 
h"e  sovereynes  to  meyntene  fredom. 

Yleslipe,  ylespile,  var.  iUspil:  see  under  II, 
ile.    Ylessed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Less  v. 

Tlet,  obs.  form  of  Etelet. 

14  ••  y<K.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  598/39  Ocellulus,  an  ylet. 

tYlet',  ylat,  earlier  [elxleu,  ileten,  ilatein  [Y-  4,  Lit 
».'),  let,  alfowed,  left,  etc.  13..  K.  Alls.  2414  (Line.  Inn 
MS.)  per  was..mony  a  veyne  ylat  blode.  1340  Ayenb.  115 
pe  guodes  bet  ich  habbe  uoryetc  and  yiete  to  done.  1387 
Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  109  He  was  i-closed  wib  ynne 
)«  citec,  and  y-Iet  out  by  a  roop  over  Jte  wal.  Ylet', 
ylettyd,  c-irlier  gelet(t,  ilet  [Let  ».'),  hindered.  13..  K. 
Alts.  1776  (Line  Inn  MS.)  Ac  he  was  y-lat  by  J?e  way. 
Ibid.  3221  per  bey  weoren  foulyylet,  pc  gates  weorcn  ageyns 
him  scheot.  1421  Yonge  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  xxxi.  174  He  was 
moche  y-Iettyd  by  an  hugy  ryuer.  YIettert,  yiettred, 
early  var.  of  Lettered.  1303  y-lettrede  [see  Lettered 
fpl.  a.].  1387  Trevesa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  141  Well  ilettred 
[AfS.  y  yiettertj. 

+  Tleve,  sb.  Obs.  Forms :  i  seleafa,  2  je- 
l(ejafe,  ileafe,  Heave,  2-3  ileve,  3  jielefe, 
ilsfa.     [OE.  leliafa  :  see  Levk  sb.'\    Belief,  faith. 

c  888  jBlfrid  Boeth.  v.  5  3  Nu  (»u  3ooe  ^eleafan  hxfst. 
CIZ7S  Lamb.  Horn.  5  pet  we  sulen..habben  godne  ileafe  to 
ure  drihten.  Ibid.  73  pet  an  is  ribtc  ilcue,_  \fA  o3er  fulluht. 
f  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  143  purh  rihte  5ielefej  and  clene 
liflade.  CIJ05  Lay.  2974  Swa  belpe  me  Apollui,  for  niin 
iljcfe  is  al  on  him. 
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tTleve,  J-.  Obs.  Forms:  i  seliefan,  selyfan, 
Selefan,  2  Jelifen,  Jelyfen,  ileafen,  2-5  UeTe(n, 
3  ilsBiven,  ileefen,  iluven,  3-4  ilefe(n,  ylefe(n, 
ileove(n,  4  ileave,  ileeve,  ilyve,  ylevo,  ylif. 
[OE.  leHcfan  =  OS.  gildbjan  (MDu.  ghelooven, 
Ha.- gelooven),  OHG.  gilouben  (MHG.  gelouben, 
glouben,  glduben,  early  mod. G.  g/eiiben,  G.  glauben), 
Goth,  galaubjan :  f.  Teut.  ga-  Y-  +  laut-  dear 
(rebted  to  leitt-  Lief  and  lui-  Love).]  To  believe. 
5888  /^LLFRED  Bocth.  v.  J  3  lelcfst  Su  >et  sio  wyrd  wealde 
JJisse  worulde  ?  a  looo  Bocth.  Metr.  xxvi.  gg  Da  dy.segan 
men  be  Bysum  drycrajftum  long  ^elyfdon.  c  1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  65  Wcnne  ic  ileue  and  wel  iso  bet  no  gult  me  for- 
Jeucn  bo.  c  1205  Lav.  29022  Karic  ileouede  to  so3e  Sexisce 
monne  lare.  a  1230  Prov.  Ail/red  352  in  O.  E.  Misc.  124 
Ne  lief  \}\x  neuer  bane  mon  ))at  is  of  feole  speche.  c  1380 
Sir  Ferumb.  4097  pou  ne  dost  nojt  ase  );e  wys  If  (jow  y. 
'yuest  sir  Alorys.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  Vlll.  177 
Men  of  be  contray  aboute  longe  tyme  berafter  my3te  unnepe 
i-leve  bat  bat  citee  was  i-take.  c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Ciriirg. 
267  I-leue  pe  wotdis  |;at  I  seic. 
Yleve :  see  Ylive,  to  live. 
YIeved,  Yleyd,  Yleye,  Yliac:  see  Ylept, 
Ylaid,  Ylat,  Iliac. 

tYUght{ed  [Y-  4,  Light  ».»],  lighted.  142a  Yonge  tr. 
^ecr.  Seer.  Ixi.  237  The  mecchc  of  a  candill  wbych  is  y- 
lyghtid.^  c  1450  Brut  IL  313  With  caudels  ylight. 
t  Ylike,  a.  and  sb.  Obs,  Forms  :  a.  1  sello,  3 
3eUo(h),  2-5  ilich(e,  ylyoh(e,  3-5  yUoh(e,  4 
ileohe,  4-5  yleohe,  ilyohe.  /3.  3-5  ilik(e,  3-5 
ilyke,  4  yUk,  ilek,  4-5  ylyk(e,  illike,  ylike. 
[OE.  lellc :  see  Y-  i  b  and  Like  a.  Represented 
now  by  Alike,  q.  v. ;  see  also  Inlike.] 

A.  aJj.  1.  Like,  similar  (const,  dat.  or  lo). 
_  <i90o  CvNEWULF  Juliana  549  Ic  scr  ne  si3  ajnij  ne  mette 
in  woruldrice  wib  ),e  jelic.  C900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  xix. 
(1890)  322  [Se  hchoma]  webs  slzpendum  men  jelicra  bonne 
deadum.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  109  pe  aide  mon  be  bitS  butan 
treowscipe  bi3  iliche  pan  treo  pe  bereS  lef  and  blosman  and 
nane  westmas  ne  bereS.  c  laoo  Vices  t,  Virtues  9  Ic  seal 
bien  3elich  San  heisten  [orig.  ero  similis  altissimo\.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  200  Hwose  haue3  eni  un3eau  of  peo  bet  ich  er 
nemdc,  o3er  ham  iliche.  1340-70  Alex.  *  Bind.  792  Je  ben 
to  pe  helle-hond  hoUiche  i-like.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2336 
A  semede  pe  diuel  ilcche.  142a  Yonge  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  xxii. 
149  None  afore  the  hath  be  y-lyke  the,  ne  aftyre  the  shall 
come.  C1474  Caxton  Recuyell  (1894)  321  A  geant  named 
Cerberus  ynowh  ylyke  vnto  pluto  of  condicions. 

2.  Of  a  number  of  things :  Like  one  another  ; 
alike  ;  equaL     Ever  ylike :  always  the  same. 

Beowul/ii6^  Feower  mearas..xelice.  c^ia-c  xo6o  Laws 
0/  Mthtlred  \\.  Hi.  (Liebermann)  258  Se  maia  &  se  un-' 
maxa  ne  beoo  na  ;telice,  ne  ne  ma^^on  na  seiice  byrpene 
ahebban.  aza4o  Ureisun  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  203  pet  nauep 
nou3er  ende  ne  biginnunge  pet  is  euer  iliche  wiSute  stu- 
riunge.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  355  pinges  pat 
beeth  i-liche  [MS.  y  bup  ylyche]  acordeb  to  gidres.  c  1391 
Chaucer  Aslrol.  1.  J  17  Than  ben  the  dales  &  the  nylites 
illike  of  lenghthe  in  al  the  world,  c  142a  Chron.  Vilod. 
399  Thrc  waxe-candels  he  let  make  pen,  Euery  candelle 
y-leyche  of  weyjt.  1422  Yonge  tr.  Seer.  Seer,  xxiii.  151 
Yestyrday  he  hadd  frendys  Speciall,  but  to-day  he  haue 
ham  all  y-Iyke.  1430-40  LvDG.  Bochas  Iv.  xi.  (1558)  103 
Fortunes  gyftes  be  nat  aye  ylyche. 

3.  Fitting,  suitable.     (Cf.  Like  a.  6  a.) 

cxsos  Lav.  15117  Nusten  heo  an  world-riche  raed  pat 
heom  weore  ilike. 

B.  sb.  1.  (One's)  like,  equal,  counterj^art. 

a  zooo  Boeth.  Metr.  xx.  37  Nan  ping  nis  bin  gelica.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  151  lob  wes..swa  godmon  pet  ure  drihten.. 
seide  pet  under  houene  ne  nan  his  ilike.  c  1205  Lay.  25378 
Ncs  per  na  king  bis  ilike.  c  1305  Judas  66  in  E.  E.  P. 
(1S62)  109  Ech  ping  louep  his  ilicne. 

2.  Outward  appearance,  likeness,  semblance; 
concr.  an  image,  '  likeness '. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.\Ziii  Crist.. purh  his  ahne  engel  i  culu- 
rene  iliche,  fedde  hire,  a  1225  Ancr.  R,  136  Loke  pet  tu 
habbe  his  iliche,  pet  is  pet  crucifix,  a  1300  K.  Horn  305  In 
homes  ilike  pu  schalt  hure  biswike.  c  1315  Shoreham  vii. 
883  Ase  mannes  ylyche  ymad  of  *.re  May  nau^t  be  al  ase  man 
may  be. .  Ne  godes  ylyche,  man,  y-wys  Ne  may  naujt  be  al 
ase  god  ys. 

tTli'lce,  adv.  Obs.  Forms:  i  selfoe,  3  59- 
lio(h)e,  3-5  iliche,  yliche,  4-5  ilike,  4-7  ylike, 
etc.  (cf.  prec);  also  4  eliche,  elike,  elyke,  ,5  ye- 
liohe.  [OE.  lellce  =  OS.  gilico  (MDu.  gelike,  Du. 
gelijk),  OHG.  gallhho,  g{i)Ucho  (MHG.  g{e)liche, 
g{e)lich,  G.  gUich),  Golh.  galeiii ;  f.  prec] 

1.  Similarly;  likewise;  alike;  equally.  Ever  ylike: 
unceasingly,  continuously. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  119  Ne  wseron  pas  ealle  ;^elice  lange. 
c  1000  Ags.  Cosfi.  Matt.  xx.  5  Eft  he  ut-eode  embe  pa  sixtan 
&  ni;;opan  tide  &  dyde  pam  swa  gelice.  c  1200  Moral  Ode 
66  (Tnn.  Coll.  MS.)  Africh  man  mid  bat  he  haue3  niai 
bugge  heueriche  pe  pe  more  haue3  and  be  pe  lasse  bo3e 
iliche.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  152  pat  water  of  bape  is  pat 
on  pat  euere  is  iliche  hot.  1377  Langl.  P.  PL  B.  xix.  436 
Al  tymes  ylyke.  c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  1668  Til  that 
the  Thebane  knyghtes  bothe  y'iche  Honured,  were  in  to  the 
paleys  fet.  ^1391  —  AstroL  11.  839  The  longitude  of  a 
clymat  ys  a  lyne  ymagined  fro  Est  to  west,  illike  distant 
by-twene  them  alle.  a  1395  Hvlton  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W. 
1494)  I.  xxxiv.  Who  soo  is  euer  ylyke  wyse  in  knowyng  of 
god  &  ghostly  thynges.  £1400  Lydg.  Chorle  <5-  Bird  ^i 
(MS.  Harl.  116)  Of  lengthe  and  brede  yeliche  square  and 
longe,  c  1403  Ci-ANvowE  Cuekow  ^  Night.  64  The  floures 
and  the  gras  y.lyke  hye.  1423  Jas.  I  Kitigis  Q.  Ixx,  Tanta- 
lus. .That  euer  ylike  hailith  at  the  well  Water  to  draw  with 
buket  botemles.  C1460  Towneley  Myst.  vni.  106  A  bush  I 
se  burnand  full  bryght,  and  euer  elyke  the  leyfes  are  greyn. 
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1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  c  vj  b,  Take  Fenell  Maryall  and  Kersis 
ilicb  moch. 

2.  Const,  dative  :  In  the  same  manner  (as),  like, 
as.    Also  with  as  (OE.  swd),  as  conj.  or  conj.  adv. 

1:893  .Alfred  Oros.v.  vii.  8  2  pe  elpendeshyd  wiledrincan 
*=?'=".  Splice  &  spynge  deS.  971  Bliekl.  Hom.  17  He  him 
Jehet  his  Krmtc.selice  swa  he  aer  pa  prowunge  dyde. 
1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xx.  330  Wusshen  and  wylnen  Alle 
manere  of  men  mercy  and  forjeuenesse.  And  louye  hem 
yliche  hym-sylf.  1579  Spenser  Shcph.  Cal.  May  4  How 
falles  It  then,  we  no  merrier  bene,  Ylike  as  others,  girt  in 
gawdy  greene?  c  1634  W.  Cartwright  Ordinary  11.  ii. 
(1651)  25  If  1  kiseen,  These  thick  stark  bristles  of  mine  beard 
will  pricken  Ylike  the  skin  of  Hownd-fish. 

t  Xli-ke,  V.  Obs.  [OE.  lellcian  (cf.  MDu. 
gheliken,  MHG.  gelichen,  Goth,  galeikan) :  see  Y- 

3  c  and  Like  &.1]     ^?-rtw.  To  please. 

1  '^?  ^lfred  Oros.  v.  i,  Ascian  ponne  Italic  hiera  ajne 
londleode,  hu  him  pa  tida  gelicoden.  1340  Ayenb.  109  Leue 
"■;<!"  yiylty  be  pet  pe  holy  gost  ous  wilTe  alyjte  pe  hert. 

tYlik(e)ned  [Y-  4J,  likened.  1340  Ayenb.  234  No  ping 
"f  >s  worpi  to  be  ylykned  to  pe  chaste  herte.  1393  Langl. 
r'l,    J  "■  ^*^  Ypocrisie  is..ylikned  in  latyn  to  a  lolh- 

liche  dounghep.  1422  Yonge  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  Iviii.  228  They 
bene  foils  ylykcnyd  to  assis.  Yli-kewlse,  adv.  =  Alike- 
wise  :  cf.  Ylike  a.  1460  Cal.  Anc.  Bee.  Dublin  (1889)  305 
And  of  fysherys  ylykewis  for  the  fysch.  Ylin(c)ked  (Y. 
4],  linked,  a  1565  Sir  T.  Challoner  in  Q.  Eliz.  Boeth.  etc. 
156/56  What  ere  thow  be  that  thinges  ylynked  hast  In 
league  so  olde.  1500  (see  Linked /i//.a. J.  Yllpe  ».  [Y- 3  c. 
Lithe  v.'],  to  hearken,  listen,    a  1300  K.  Horn  (HarL  MS.) 

2  Alle  heo  ben  blype  pat  to  my  song  ylype. 

t  Ylive,  z'.  Obs.  Forms:  1  seliflan,  4  yleue ; 
pa. pple.  I  selifd,  3-4  llyued,  yliued,  ylyued, 

4  yleued.  [OE.  gelibban,  gelijian  (cf.  OHG.  ^'- 
leben) :  see  Y-  3  c  and  Live  z^.l]    To  live. 

c ^t/s  Lindisf.  Cosp.  Luke  x.  28  Hoc/ac  et  uiues,  Sis  do 
paette  3u  Jelifise.  c  1000  in  Narrat.  Angl.  (1861)  30  Fulne 
ende  pines  lifes  pu  hiufst  jelifd.  1297,  etc.  Yliued,  etc.  [see 
Live  v.^].  1340  Ayenb.  03  pet  is  guod  lyf  and  yblyssed  bet 
cnstene  ssolle  yleue.  llid.  130  Huanne  pe  man  pengp., 
me  huet  trauail  he  hep  yleued.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xii. 
255  A  goode  fryday . .  a  felon  was  ysaued  That  vnlawefulliche 
badde  ylyued. 

Ylk(e,  Ylkan,  YU.  obs.  ff.  Ilk,  Ilka,  III. 
YUe,  obs,  form  of  Aisle,  III,  Isle. 
YUischman,  yllisman,  obs,  ff.  Islesman. 

a  1578  LiNDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chrm.  Scot,  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  29 
Of  grett  oppressioun  maid  be  the  yliismen  [cf.  infra  men 
of  the  yllis],  1610  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  VII.'.  615 
What  cours  salbe  takin  with  these  Ylliscbmen. 

Yllond,  obs.  form  of  Island, 

Ylls,  obs.  form  of  Else. 

1461111  y arrow  ?f  W-Varw/t^wM  (Surtees)  245  Yt  hcapper 
be  for  y8  said  holy  fader  ye  pope,  or  ylls  y«  wiischipfuU 
doctour  Bernardus  Romia. 

»i^c^^?^*^^®^  ^^*  "^  lodged.  13..  K,  Aiis.  3132  (Laud 
AJb.)  forto  he  com  to  |>al  plas,  per  Alisaunder  yloged  was. 
c  1380  Sir  Feruvib.  4001  Wel  y-loged  tber  on  pauyllouns. 
Ylose,  ylow(e,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Lie  v?  Ylo5ed, 
yiowed  [Lowf.l],  subjected, humbled.  1340  Ayenb.  144  Hi 
ham  bye);  zuo  moche  yloged.  1422  Yonge  tr.  Sccr.  Seer. 
XXX.  172  He  ne  holdyth  hym  not  y-lowet  nc  vndyrfote  of 
the  dyssayses  whyche  he  bathe  escapid.  Yloke,  ylokked, 
WE.  pa.  pples.  of  Lock  z/.'  13..  .AT. -4/;j.  2769  (Laud  MS.) 
Ar  pe  5ates  weren  yloke,  1399  Langl.  Kic/t.  Redeles  r.  44 
With  lewte  and  loue  yloke  to  J>i  peeris.  £^1400  Trevisa's 
Higden  (Rolls)  VIL  App.  525  Ihat  the  dorts  be  fast  y-!oke 
and  barred.  CX400  y  Ipkked  [sec  Lock  v.^  3].  Yloked 
(Look  &.],  looked,  observed,  etc.  1340  Ayenb.  7  pe  sabat, 
pet  wes  straytliche  y-loked  ine  ^e  yalde  laje. 

tYlomei  adv*  Obs,  Forms:  i  selome,  2-5 
ilome,  3  5elome,  3-5  ylome.  [OE.  leldme,  f.  le- 
Y-,  with  an  element  of  obscure  origin :  see  Loom 
sb.^l    Frequently,  often  ;  phr.  oft  and  ylome, 

a  1000  Cxdmon'sGen.  1539  Je  on  wolcnum  baes  oft  gelome 
andgiettacen  majon  sceawigan.  ^1175  Lamb.  Hom.  13 
Westmes  \oxh  uuelewederas  oft  and  ilome  seal  for-wurSan. 
tf  1200  7rin.  Coll.  Horn.  31  Heald  J)in  cunde,  and  >ine  li- 
cames  lust  kel  ilome.  a  1250  Owl  ^  Night.  595  par  me  mai 
>>e  ilomest  finde,  par  men  worpe|>  hore  bihinde.  1340-70 
Alisaunder  521  A  Lioun  in  a  launde  may  lightlych  driue 
Ofhertesan  holie  herde,  as  happes  ilome.  C1400 St.  Alexius 
(Laud  622)  69  Men  speken  of  hym  ylome  In  alle  Jjinges 
wi^jouten  strijf, 

Ylond,  obs.  form  of  Island. 

tYlong,  obs.  var.  Along  a.'  (in  sense  'depending  on*). 
1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  2711  pe  king  esste  at  enchantors 
war  on  it  were  ylong.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxi. 
61  My  joie  ant  eke  my  blisse  on  him  is  al  y-Tong.  ^  1400 
Pilgr.  Smvle  (Caxton  1483)  iv,  xxx.  78  Yf  it  soo  be 
that  in  his  hede  be  founde  ony  defaute,  hit  wylle  seme., 
that  hit  is  y  long  vppon  his  counceyl.  Ylope:  see 
Ylepe.  Ylore(n,  ylorn(e,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Luese  v.^ 
to  lose.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  5133  Hii  ssolle)>  5ut  keuery 
moche  lond  pat  hii  abbej*  y  lore,  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P, 
xxxix.  1 10  Al  is  dayes  werk  ther  were  y-loren.  1393  Langl. 
P,  PI.  C.  xin.  182  Oi>er  sedes..That  ben  leide  on  louh 
erthe  ylore  as  hit  were.  <:i430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  70  At 
euery  hour  a  poynt  is  y-loore.  Ylosed,  ylo8t(e,  ME.  pa. 
pple.  of  Lose  7'.1  13..  K.  Alts.  4282  (Line.  Inn  MS.) 
Darie  ha|?  ylost  his  pray.  1387  'Jrevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV, 
461  Alias  !  my  freendes,  ^is  day  I  have  y-lost.  1407  Scogan 
Mor.  Balade  36  Tyme  y-lost  in  youthe  folily  Greveth  a  wight 
goostly  and  bodily.  Vloused  1,  loosed,  loosened.  1^87 
X^REviSA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIL  151  pe  skyn  y-loused  [ong. 
solutaciite].  Yloused  2,  freed  from  lice.  1387 'I'revisa ///f-- 
den  (Rolls)  III.  353  pey  hadde  i-lowsed  [MS.  y  yloused] 
her  clojjes.  Yloved,  ylowid,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Love  v,\ 
13..  Coer  de  L,  1744  Friends,  with  the  best  That  might  be 
in  any  lond  Y-Ioved.  1422  Yonge  tr.  Seer.  Seer,  vii,  137 
Wyrchippyd,  ylowid,  and  ydreddyd.  Ylow(e,  Ylowed : 
see  YL05E,  YL03ED.  Yluggyd,  lugged,  pulled.  1399 
Langl.  Rick,  Redeles  in.  336  He  was  lyghtliche  y.lau^te 
andy.Iuggydofmany.  Ylurned,ylyerned:  see  Ylerned. 
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Yly:  seeYLAv(E.  Ylych(e,ylyk(e,var.  Yuke.  Ylyft(e, 
lifted.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  9  I>anne  he  was  i* 
left  \MS.  y  ylyft]  an  hi^e.  Ymaad,  ymad(e,  obs.  pa. 
ppie.  of  Make  v.^    Ymaced,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Mass  c.2 

Tmadge,  yinag(e,  etc,  obs.  ff.  Image,  etc 
tYmake,  ymaked,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Make  &.!  Y- 
snanered,  ymanerit(e  (Y-s,  Manner  sdJ),  mannered. 
X393  Langl.  p.  pi,  G  XI.  260  A  mayde  wel  ymanered  of 
good  men  yspronge,  X4»  Yonge  tr.  Seer,  Seer.  IviiL  326 
Tho  that  haue  the  flesshe  of  the  brestis  lytill  and  dry  bene 
ille-ymanerite.  Ymanned,  -yd  [Y.4J.  manned.  CX450 
Brut  n.  434  The  tonne  of  Orhaunce  was.. well  ymannyd 
and  vitaihd.  Ymarled,  married.  1377  Langl.  P,  PL  B.  11. 
10  Now  worth  J>is  Mede  ymaried  al  to  a  mansed  schrewe. 
Ymarlss(ch)edt  pa.  pple,  of  Marisse  v.  Ymarked,  -yd, 
ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Mark  v.  13.,  .S";V  Or/eo  546  (Zielke) 
Away  I  .pat  him  was  so  hard  Grace  y5arked,  And  sovUede^ 
marked  I  X4M  Yonge  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  xl.  109  Euery  manes 
,fe  is  y-markyd  by  kynde,  how  longe  he  shal  mow  doure. 
■Ymart(i)red,  ymartyred,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Martyr  v. 
x»97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  1819  Vmartred  \v.  rr,  y  martired,  y 
marlred]  uor  vre  louerdes  loue.  X387  Trevisa  Hidden 
(Rolls)  V.  iQ  patjere  Eustas . .  was  y-martired.  Ymasked» 
Ymaymed,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Mask,  Maim. 
Ymbar,  obs.  form  of  Ember  'K 
xjso  Acts  Privy  Couneil  (1891)  III.  68  Holiedaies  or 
fa^tinge  dales  as  Lent,  Ymbar  daies,  or  any  such  lyke. 

Ymbarge,  obs.  form  of  Embarge  v. 

X58S  MS.  Tanner  jS,  52  They  shall  ymbarge  or  arrest  the 
Duke  of  Florrences  Gailion. 

Ymbassator,  -bassutt,  obs,  var.  Ambassa- 
dor, AUBASSADE. 

1484  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  149  To  goo  as  ymbassutt  for 
the  stappell  to  Dewke  Phyllypp.  XS43  in  L^ge  Illustr. 
Brit.  Hist.  (1791)  I.  45  The  Frenche  Ymbassator  has  not 
proponyt  that  matt'  as  yet. 

Ymber,  ymbre,  obs.  forms  of  Ember  i. 

c  X450  Mirk's  Fesiial  254  Our  old  faders  wolden  ete  J>es 
dayes  kakes  bakyn  yn_t>e  ymbres.  1588  Kyd  Househ.  Phil, 
Wks.  (1901)  273  She  gins  the  ymbers  vp  to  rake. 

Ymbir-,  3rmbre(n,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Ember  2, 
Ymbolden,  obs.  f.  Embolden,  imbolden. 

x6ix  W.  Adams  Let.  in  Randall  Menu  Japon  (HakI,  See) 
31,  I  hauo  ymboldened  my  selfe  to  write  these  few  lines. 

Ymbrasour,  obs.  form  of  Embracer  2, 
Ymbroder,  obs.  form  of  Embroider. 

\t^%--^N.  Country  JF/Z/j  (Surtees  1912)57  Asuyte of  blewe 
velvet  ymbrodered.  x^^  Abridgm. Specif.  Patents^  FumU 
tnre  (1860)  i  Ymbroder.ng  or  hufling  of  guilded  leather. 

t  Ynjed(e)led  [Y.4,  Meddle  v.\  mixed,  c  1374  Chaucer 
Troylus  III.  815  So  worldly  selyncsse.  .y-medled  is  with 
many  a  bitternesse.  ^  ^^394  P.  PI.  Crede  177  Wyde  wyn- 
dowes  . .  Schynen  wijj  schapen  scheldes  . .  Wi}?  merkes  of 
marchauntes  y-medled  bytwene. 

Ymedicable,  Ymedyat,  obs.  ff.  Immedicable, 
Immediate. 

tYmelnt,pa.  pple.  (ME.  and  7  rtrc//.)ofMENCZ'.,  to  mix, 
Ymelked  [Y-4].  milked.  13..  St.  Kenelm  234  in  E.E.P, 
(1862)  54  As  ful  heo  wolde  a  morwe  beo,  J?C3  beo  were 
vmelked  an  eue. 

Ymel(le :  see  Imelle. 

tYmelIed,-yd[MELi.r.'j,  mixed.  1387  Trevisa  ^:>i£^« 
(Rolls)  in.  469  pe  elementes  i-medled  \MS.  y  ymelledj 
to  gidres.  c  1430  Twef  Cookery  hks.  28  Pouder  Ciyngere  y- 
mellyd  with  Sugre.  Ymelt(ed,  ME.  pa.  pple,  of  Melt^.I 
X387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  13  A  streem  of  gold  of 
nayles  i-melt  {MS.  y  ymelt].  1432-50  tr.  Hidden  (Rolls)  IV. 
X87  Golde  y.meltede.  Ymende  [¥•  3  c,  viende  Mind  v.\  to 
remember.  X340  [see  MiNDf.  2  c].  xmene;  see  I-mene. 
Ymene?ed,  pa.  pple.  of  Ming  v.  Ymeng,  ymeng(e)d, 
•id,  -yd,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Meng  j/.,  to  mingle.  1197  R. 
Glouc.  (Rolls)  2541  po  were  among  cristinemen  |?is  paiens 
bus  imengd  \v.  r.  y  mengedj.  Ibid.  3437  J?us  were  m  worre  & 
in  wo  ymeng  be  saxons.  .myd  ]?e  brutons.  1340  Ayenh.  196 
Loke  (?et  ydele  blisse..ne  by  na3t  y.mengd.  C1430  Two 
Cookery-bks,  38  JolJcys  of  Eyroun  y-mengyd  with  J?e  lus 
of  haselle  leuys.  Yment,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Mean  v.^ 
Ymered,  pa.  pple,  of  Mere  &.',  to  purify.  Ymesurid, 
ME.  f.  Measured;  tvell  ^-ntesurid^  well-proportioned. 
XAaa  Yonge  tr.  Seer,  Seer.  Ixix.  236  The  hede  well  y-mesurid, 
Vmet  \  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Metb  v.'^t  to  dream,  c  X380  Sir 
Fervmb.  335  pou  hast  y  met  of  venysoun ;  ^ou  mostest  drynke 
atom.  cx43o[see  Metei'.'21.  Vmet',  pa.  pple.  (ME.  and 
6-7  arch.)  of  Meet  v.  X5aa  IVorid  ^  Child  (facs.)  C  v  b, 
Well  ymet  syr,  well  ymet.  1649  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  \, 
in.  ii,  Last  time  we  were  together  here  ymet. 

f  Tmete»  v,  Ohs,  [OE.  lemkan :  see  Y-  3  c  and 
Meet  v.]     To  meet,  meet  with,  encounter, 

*:893  i^LFRED  Oros,  vi.  xxxi.  s86  Mid  J>2em  J>aet  hiene  gc. 
mette  an  mon, )>a he for'from Actesiphonte  bsere byrij.  cwj^ 
Lamb.  Hom.\o(i  Iselie  beo3  efre  pa  mildheortan  for  ^i  heo 
imeta3  J«i  mil dheortn esse,  c  X175  IVom.  Samaria  67  in 
O.  E,  Mise,  86  To  alle  J^at  heo  myhte  iseon  oJ?er  y-mete. 
X197  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  1437  Him  Jjou^te  imete  mid  isost  ar 
he  at  horn  were,  c  1300  Names  of  Hare  x  in  Hel.  Ant.  I, 
133  The  mon  that  the  hare  i-met,  Ne  shal  him  neverebe  the 
bet.  c  X305  St.  Christopher -^j  in  E.E.P.  (1862)  60  pe  maistre 
I>at  was  firs  ynou?  com  &  >*mette  him  anon. 

tYmete(n,  ME.  pa.J)p!e.  of  Mkte  p.*,  to  measure. 
e  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  3092  Fuliche  ne  is  he  no*,*  now  fram  be  vj 
fci  ymcte  in  brede.    Ymeved,  ymeoved,  ymoved,  ME. 

ia.pple.  of  MoVB  v.  X587  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  301 
. 'e  r  rcnschc men . .  were  i-mevcd  [MS.  7  ymeoued]  by  likynge 
of  |>at  wyn.  1429  Yonge  tr.  Seer.  Seer,  xxxiv.  189  Yf  he 
thyn  answere  in  dispite  haue,  neuerfor  that  be  thow  ymeuet. 
«43»-S<>  tr-  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  143  To  decide  the  maters  y- 
movede.    Ymeynd,  ymeynt  =  Ymeint. 

Ymgrame,  error  (in  T.  Wilson's  RheU  p.  37, 
cdd.  1580,  etc.)  ioz  yngrame^  Ingram. 

Ymidde,  ymydde,  var.  Imid  Obs, 

c  X400  *6  Pol.  Poems  xl  66  God  may  say,  fern  ^ere,  folk 
were  fayn  To  resceyue  me  ymydde  here  brest.  c  X4S0  St. 
Cut^trt  (Surtees)  7794  He.  .went  forth  his  enmys  y  midde. 

t  Yminne  v.  [Y-  3  c,  Min  t/.aj,  to  mention,  a  i3«s  Maude- 
lain  579*10  Horstm.  AUengl,  Leg.  (1878)  169  Herdestow  euer 
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in  spelle  yminne  Of  a  woman  hat  was  in  sinne?  Ymlnted, 
pseudo-arch.  pa.  pple,  of  Mintt^.'  1835  Clare.  Eunrl Muse 
10  Like  gold  yminted  new.  Ymixt,  mixed,  n  1600  Mont- 
COMERIE  Misc.  Poems  xxxv.  38  Hir  comelie  cheeks  of  vive 
colour,  Of  rid  and  vhyt  ymixt. 

Ymnake,  error  {ox ynmake^  Inmake,  inmate. 

XS36  Act  28  Hen.  VIH.  c.  24  in  Bolton  Stat.  Irel.  (1621) 
i75Euery  person  and  persons,  .which  in  the  haruest  season, 
receiue . .  in  his  or  their  houses .  .any  person  or  persons  called 
ymnakes. 

Ymne,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  Hymn,  etc. 

tYmolt(en  =  Ymelt(ed.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls) 
VIII.  129  Golde  i-schave  of  seyntes  schrynes  and  i-5Qte 
\MS.^y'mo\\.\.  a  1425  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula,  ^\.c. 
31  Whiche  y-mo!ten  and  t>e  forseid  )?ingis  beyng  bote.  1590 
[see  Melt  v.^  8],     X748  [see  Melt  v.^  11]. 

\  TmO'ne,  sb.  Obs,  [OE.  gemdfia :  see  Mone 
sb^,  Mene,  Mean  a.^] 

1,  Companionship,  fellowship. 

c  888  iELFRED  Boeih,  v.  §  i  ponne  wsre  he  mid  his  a^num 
cynne.  .^wnne  he  waes  onSara  ryhtwisena  ?;emanan.  AI175 
Cott.  Horn,  245  For  San  J>e  se  helende  underfeng  ^a  sinful- 
Ian,  and  ham  mid  imone  hafede.  c  1205  Lav.  21308  peh  I>e 
wulf  beon  ane  buten  aelc  imane  [1:1275  one.  .imone].  c  iziSo 
K.  Horn  (Camb.  MS.)  834  Sire,  ischal  al  one  WiJ?ute  more 
ymone . .  Brlnge  hem  J?re  to  de)>e. 

2,  Sexual  intercourse. 

CO50  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  xii.  23  rubric,  Ne  ceorl  haefis 
wifes  ^emana.  c  1*75  Worn.  Samaria  32  in  O,  E.  Misc.  85 
Nabbe  ich  of  wepmonne  nones  kunnes  y-mone,  c  1275 
Annunc.  Virg.  10  ibid.  100  Hw  myhte  hit  iwurj?e  J>at  ich 
were  myd  childe,  Monnes  imone  on  me  ne  ma^  nomon 
fynde.  e^  1275  Lay.  25916  Ne  mihte  J?at  maide  his  imone 
[<:i2os  mone]  J>olie.  c  13x5  Shoreham  v.  28  Hy  wyJ>-oute 
mannes  ymone  In  body,.  .To  manne  hyne  broute. 

3,  A  companion.     (?  A  scribal  error.) 

^x3oo  K.  Horn  (Harl.  MS.)  530  He  nolde  gon  is  one, 
Athulf  wes  hys  ymone  {Camb.  MS.  mone]. 

t  Tmoue,  a.  and  adv.  Obs,  [Alteration  of  I- 
MENE  a,  and  adv,  after  Ymone  sb.\ 

A.  adj.  Common,  shared  by  two  or  more. 

X205  Lay.  978  5if  we  sceotetS  to  heora  msetSe,  J)at  bi3  ure 
imone  dea3.  1297  R._ Glouc.  (Rolls)  6359  He..sede,  hail 
l^ou  be  King  one.  So  nis  it  no^t,  qua)?  )>e  King,  uor  mi  Kine- 
dom  is  ymone. 

B.-  adv.  Together. 
ciyiO  St,  Brandan  380  Anon  so  hi  se^e  the  monekes 
come,  hi  gonne  to  singe  ymone.    c  X380  Sir  Ferumb.  99  If 
bat  on  of  hem  ne  dar  him  self  wi}>  me  fi^te  al  one  Send  hem 
t>o]>e  on  |jyn  helf  to  fi^te  wij?  me  ymone. 

t  YmOUg,  sb.  Obs,    [OK.  gemang,  f.  ge-  Y-  3  a 

+  root  mang-  to  mix,  found  in  Meng  v.  Cf.  next.] 
Mixture  (OE.  only)  ;  company,  assembly. 

a  xooo  Judith  193  BeraS.. Scire  helmas  in  sceaSena  ^e- 
mong.  c  1205  Lav.  10868,  &  sloh  J>ene  king.  .Imong  J?issen 
imonge  [C1275  motinge]. 

t  YmO'ng,  prep,  and  conj,  Obs,  Forms :  i  se- 
mang,  semong,  2-3  imong,  3-7  ymong,  4 
imang(e,  4-5  ymang(e,  4-6  ymonge ;  also  5 
Sc.  yiuangis  (after  amortges^  Amongst).  [OE. 
geviang,  gevwngy  used  beside  ongemang  Among 
prep,,  which  is  f.  on  O^  prep,  +  getnang  com^B.ny y 
Ymong  sb,"]    A.  prep.    Among,  in  the  midst  of. 

t8j)3  i^LFRED  Oros.  IV.  iv,  &  J?eah  ^emong  Jraere  heringe 
)>ylhca  bismra  on  hie  selfe  asaedon.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt. 
X.  16  Nu  ic  eow  sende  swa  sceap  /^emang  {Lindisf.  inmong, 
Hatton  onmang]  wulfas.  Ibid,  J  ohn  xxi.  23  Decs  sprsec  com 
ut  gemang  bro^rum  J^aet  se  leorning-cniht  ne  swylt.  c  X175 
Lavib,  Horn.  27  Hu_  derst  ^u  mon  J>er  on-^ein  underfon 
drihtenes  fleis  and  his  blod  in  }>ine  licome  imong  ban  un- 
wreste  sunne  and  ec  imong  J?an  deofle  J>e  wuneo  in  him? 
c  X20S  Lav.  13116  pe  )7er  sxt,. imong  alle  (ran  cnihten. 
CX2S0  Gen.  ^  Ex.  3419  If  ymong  .x.  wurS  051  mis-don. 
CX325  Metr,  Hotti,  ^%  Imang  you  wonaiid  he  isse.  CX330 
R,  Brunne  Chron,  Wace  (Rolls)  369  Y-monge  Jjc  pres. 
ax4oo  Isumbras  368  In  his  mantille  of  skadet  rede  Y- 
mange  his  golde  he  did  his  brede.  c  1450  St,  Cuthbert 
(Surtees)  5646  Be  takyns  he  aspyed  pe  thefe  ymang  tlkane. 
X474  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas,  Scot.  I.  53  Item  to  the  batis 
that  carijt  our  the  King,  the  Quene,  and  the  Courte, 
yman^is  thaim,.  .xl.  s.  ciS^io  Lancelot  820  He  goith  ymong 
them  in  his  hie  curage.  X536  in  J.  Nicolson  &  R.  Burn 
If^estntld.  ^  Cumbld.  (1777)  613  note.  Every  on  of  the  other 
iiii  prysts  to  have  vi  d,  and  to  have  to  drynke  ymonge  theym 
viii  d.  X642  H.  More  Song  of  Soul,  Paraphr.  Interpr, 
Answ,  Apollo  15,  I  Phcebus  with  my  lovely  locks  ymong 
The  midst  of  you  shall  sit. 

b.  Her  {per)., ymong \  among  or  with  them; 
herewith,  therewith, 

(;x205  Lav,  22702  Her  wes  fiSelinge  and  song,  her  wes 
harpinge  imong.  Ibid.  24194  per  wes  harepinge  and  song, 
J>er  \veoren  blissen  imong.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath,  1580  Heo 
wes  hire  seolf  J^er  imong,  as  hire  t>uhte, 

B.  conj,    Ymong  pat  \  while, 
Cf.  OE.  i^emangpim,  meanwhile, 

C893  v^i-FRED  Oros.  IV.  i.  5  9  ^emong  J>aem  J>e  Pirrus  wi3 
Romane  winnende  wses.  CX205  Lav.  18174  Imong  t>at  he 
king  waes..  Merlin  him  set*wende, 

tYmor|»red,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Murder  v,  1297  [see 
Murder  v.  la].  X393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xiii.  242  And  so  is 
meny  man  ymorj^red  for  bus  money  and  goodes.  Ymorti- 
fled,  of  MoRTiFv.  a  1425  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula  etc. 
45  A  gret  quantite  y-raortified.   Ymoselyd,  of  Muzzle  i/.* 

X -moth  :  see  Y  3  b. 

Yniounted,  pseudo-arch.  pa.  pple.  of  Mount  v, 

X590  Marlowe  3nd  Pt,  Tamburl.  iv,  iii,  Like  to  an  al- 
mond tree  ymounted  high. 
Ymovede :  see  Ymeved. 
Yinpe8(c)he,  obs.  forms  of  Tmpbaoh. 
Ymplijeply,  obs.  form  of  Impliedly. 
Ynipn(e,  obs.  forms  of  Hymn. 
Ympreif,  var.  Impbeve  v,  Obs, 
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Ymree,  obs.  form  of  Emery, 

Ymston,  var.  ME.  ^ymston :  see  Gemstone. 

ax272  Luue  Ron  175  in  O.  E,  Mise.  98  Among  alle  ojre 
ymstone  bes  beo}?  deorre  in  vyche  place.  Ibid.  178  Mayde 
al  so  ich  be  tolde  J>e  ymston  of  J>i  bur. 

Ymulis,  obs.  Sc  form  of  Emulous, 

tYmummyd,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Mum  v.  Ymund, 
•munt:  see  Ymint.  xmunde:  see  Mind  j^.',  a.  Y- 
mtuidified,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Mundifv  v.  ai^a$  tr. 
A  rderne's  Treat.  Fistula  etc.  27  Pe  wounde  ymundified  if  it 
be  wele  tretable. 

fTxunr.  Obs.  [?a.  dial,  var,  of  OF,  umor 
Humour  sb.  (cf.  Picard  himeur,  \\  alloon  wicure).^ 
?  Atmospheric  moisture, 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  897  All  cold  it  became  &  the  course 
helde,  Bathe  of  ymur  ^  aire  after  I-wise.  Jbid.  1575  The 
Stretis  were  streght  &  of  a  stronge  brede,  For  ymur  &  aire 
open  in  (?e  myddis. 

t  Ymurdred,  arch.  pa.  pple.  of  Murder  v.  X58X  A.  Hall 
Iliad  V.  95  Here  dy  thou  shall  ymurdred  by  my  hand. 
Ymuwea,  ME^a.  pple.  of  Mew  v.^ 

Ymyd(de,  Ymyddes,  -is,  -ys,  Ymydward, 
obs,  var.  Amid  (cf.  Ymidde),  Amidst,  Amidwabd. 

t:x40o  Destr.  Troy  8769  The  body.  .Was. .set  in  a  seate 
vnder,  Ymydward  the  mayne  towmbe. 

tYmylded,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Mildt*.  Ymynced,  y- 
mynsyd,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Mince  v.  e  1430  Two  Cookety- 
bks.  6  Oynons  y-mynced.  Ibid.  13  Oynonys  y-mynsyd. 
Ymyned,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Mine  zr.  Ymynt(e:  see 
Ymint.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  4920  +  31  pe  ny^t  t>et  he 
adde  imund  [-1/^.  5  ymynte]  vort  abbe  yweiicl  a-morwe. 
C  X380  Sir  Ferumb,  576  Hadd  y  \>2X  stronge  strok  y-take 
l»ou  haddest  to  me  ymynt.  Ymynused,  pa.  pple.  of 
MiNiSH  V.  a  1400  New  Test.  (Paues)  Col.  i.  21  Whan  je 
weren  sumtyme  y-alyened  &  y-mynused  in  wyt  in  efel  werkes, 

Yn,  obs.  f.  In  prep,  and  adv,^  Inn  sb, 

Ynail(l)ed,  Ynamyd,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Nail 
v,y  Name  z*.!  Ynca,  obs,  f.  Inca.  Ynce,  obs. 
Sc.  form  of  Hence  adv,  Ynch(e,  obs,  ff.  Inch, 
Yncke,  Ync(k)le,  Ynclynge,  Yncome,  obs. 
ff.  Ink,  Inkle,  Inkling,  Ink-horn.  Ynd(e:  see 
End  sb.,  Hind  j^.i,  Ind,  Inde.  Yndeen,  -ien, 
Yndewes,  obs,  ff.  Indian,  Indies.  Yndling, 
var.  Indling,  Eyndling  Sc,  Obs.,  jealous.  Yn- 
doys,  var.  Yndes  (see  Ind  2).  Yndrest,  var. 
Innerest  Obs.j  innermost.  Yne,  obs.  pi.  of  Eyk 
sb,^,  obs.  f,  l^  prep. 

tYnem(p)Ded,  pa.  pple.  of  Nemn  v.,  to  name,  xng^ 
R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  App.  H.  10  After  J>e  quene  y  ncmpned 
heo  was.  1340  Ayenb.  66  Alle  J^Lse  zennes  J»et  we  habbej* 
hyer  ynemned.  X4X7  E,  E.  Wills  (1882)  27  All  my  pourest 
tenauntes.-excepte  ham  \>2X  I  haue  ynemned  in  )p\%  bok. 

fYnence, -ens,  -entes,  prep,  Obs.  [var.  ff, 
enence^  anentes  Anent.]    Towards  ;  in  relation  to, 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  ix.  2  Ynence  my  selfe  i.  sail  be 
glad  in  ^e.  Ibid,  x.  8  Euennes  is  sen  in  his  knawynge* 
ynentes  bath  )je  partis  of  goed  and  ill.  c  1340  —  Prose 
Treat.  8  Many  are  J)at  neuer  haue  halde  J)e  ordyre  of  lufe 
ynesche  \rcad  ynence]  J>aire  frendys  sybbe  or  ffremede. 
01400  Rclig.  Pieces  fr,  'Jhomton  MS.  (1914)  26  Thurghe 
J>is  commandement  es  man  ordaynede  ynence  God  be 
Fadire.  e  X400  M  aundev,  (Roxb. )  x.  40  Ynentes  J>e  kirk  of  pe 
Sepulchre  es  \>c  citee  maste  wayke.  £^1400  tr.  Secr.Seer.^ 
Gov.  Lordsh.  106  Conferme  my  louynge  in  t>e,  ynens  J>is  lew. 

Yneuoh(t,  ynew^cht:  see  Enough,  Enow. 

Ynewe,  obs,  var.  Anew  adv. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  626,  &  ]?o  by-gan  ynewe  fi3t  be-twene 
J?is  kny5te5  tweye, 

tYnewed  [Y-  4,  New  v.\  renewed.  X340  Ayenb,  107 
Ynewed  and  eft  ycristned  ine  J>e  bloode  of  lesu  crist. 

Yngde,  obs.  f.  Ind.  Ynge,  obs.  f.  Hinge,  Ikg, 
Young.    Yn5oin,  ynlon,  obs.  ff.  Onion, 

Ynglea,  -is(se,  etc,  obs.  ff.  English,  Ikqlis. 

Yngynore,  obs.  form  of  Engineer. 

Ynke,  Ynkell,  obs.  forms  of  Ink,  Inkle. 

Ynkirly,  -urly,  var.  Enkbrly  adv,  Obs, 

Ynkleth :  see  Inkleth. 

Ynmast,  -most,  obs,  forms  of  Inmost. 

Ynn(e,  Ynner :  see  In,  Inn,  Inne,  Innkb. 

Ynnion,  obs.  form  of  Onion. 

e  1580  in  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.  (1914)  July  519  Create  ynnions 
that  be  xij  or  xiiij  ynches  abowte. 

Ynogh(e,  ynoh(e,  etc.  :  see  Enough,  Enow. 

t  Ynombred,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Number  v.  X470-85  Ma- 
lory Arthur  v.  x.  178  His  armye..with  the  garneson  of 
godard  and  sarasyns  of  Southland  ynombred  Ix  m  of  good 
men  of  armes.  Ynome(n,  ynume,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of 
NiM  v.,  to  take,  c  xa7S  in  O.  E.  Misc.  43/206  So  nie  do); 
to  j7eoue  l?at  schal  beon  ynume.  1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  3421 
Vor  to  be  maistres  of  \>\s  folc  we  beb  ychose  &  jTiome.  X3 . . 
K.  Alis,  4668  (Laud  MS.),  pe  boweles  weren  ynomen  oute. 
c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1105  Erld  Olyuer  &  his  felawcs  \'3X 
Sarazyns  habbel>  ynome.  CX470  Henry  Wallace  ix.  53 
Leyt  salys  fall,  ana  has  thar  cours  ynom, 

X  non,  obs.  form  of  Onion. 

tYnorisched,  -issed,  Ynorsched,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of 
Nourish,  Norsk.  xa97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  1450  He  spac 
engliss  vor  he  was  at  rome  inorssed  [MS,  B.  ynorisched] 
biuore.  X340  Ayenb.  205  |>e  children  J>et  weren  y-norissed  mid 
greate  metes.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  35  While 
he  was  a  child  y.norsched  in  |je  kynges  court  of  rraunce, 
c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  9,  I . .  haue  ben  cheresly  ynorysched. 

Ynot  =  y  noty  I  do  not  know  :  see  Not  v.*^ 

xa97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  5628  pere  he  li>  5ut  to  J>is  day  ac 
ynot  to  wuche  dome  pe  toun  su)>Jw  of  pokel  chirche  fram 
glastingbury  come.  X3..  in  Ritson  Anc.  Songs  ii^Tj)  57 
Ynot  non  so  freoh  flour,  Ase  ledies  that  beth  brj'ghl  in  boar. 

Ynou(gh,  ynow(gh,  etc. :  see  Enough,  Enow, 
Ynoumbred,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Number  v. 


YNPOSSYBULL. 

Ynpossybull,  Ynpugne,  obs.  ff.  Impossible, 
Impugn.  Yn  sted,  stude,  styd,  obs.  ff.  Instead. 

Ynsyte,  obs.  form  of  Incite. 

tYnued  [Y-4,  Nov  t'.],  harmed.  1422  Yonge  tr.  Seer, 
Seer,  XXX,  170  By  this  vertu  Is  the  herte  of  a  man  I-Stabe- 
lid,  in  so  myche  that  for  no  chaunce  hit  is  not  y-nued. 

Ynug(h,  Ynuine(n :  see  Enough,  Ynome(n. 

Ynuste  =  y  nuste,  I  knew  not :  see  NiST. 

To  (yi?"),  int,  {sb.)  Forms :  5  50,  io,  ^aw,  9 
yo,  yeo(h.  An  exclamation  of  incitement,  warn- 
ing, etc.  (also  repeated).  In  nautical  use  =  YoHO, 
Occas.  as  sb.  and  in  vbl.  sb.  yo-yoing, 

c  1420  Avow.  Arth,  vii.  \Ti>  hounds\,  5aw  thar  suche  him 
no  mare,  e  1450  Mankind  450  in  lilacro  Plays  17  Myseheff, 
How,  New-gyse,  Now-a-days  !  herke  or  I  goo  !  When  owur 
hedis  war  to-gethere,  1  spake  of  '  st  dedero'.  New-gyse, 
30  I  gojji  wey  !  we  xall  gaper  mony  on-to.  c  1460  Ttytvnetcy 
Myst,  ii.  25  Io  furth,  greyn-horne  1  and  war  oute,  gryme  1 
1772  Monthly  Rev,  XLII.  191/1  The  scene  was  quite 
cnang'd,^  'twas  no  more  yo,  yo-ho.  1806  Pinckabd  Tour 
tV.  Indies  III.  343  A  string  of  negroes  singing  out  in  the 
sailors'  cry — yeoh-yeoh,  yeoh-yeoh,  and  hauling  at  a  long 
rope.^  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  ix,  He  was  roused  by  a  loud 
shouting  of  the  post-boy  on  the  leader.  '  Yo — yo — yo — yo— 
yoe,'  went  the  first  boy.  '  Yo — yo— yo — yoe  I '  went  the 
second.. .And  amidst  the  yo-yoing. .the  chaise  stopped. 
1830  Hood  Storm  at  Hastings  xiii,  Sundry  boatmen,  that 
with  quick  yco's,  Lest  it  should  blow, — were  pulling  up 
the  Rase.  1859  Dickens  T,  Two  Cities  i.  ii,  Yo  there  I 
Stand  I  I  shall  fire  I 

Yo,  obs.  f.You.  Yoak(e:  see  Oak,  Yoke,  Yolk. 

Yoaks,  yoax  (yJuks),  int.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
(yocks).    A  hunting  cry ;  also  as  vb.   (Cf.  YoiCKS.) 

1778  Garrick  in  Monthly  Rev,  (1770)  LX.  59  'Squire 
Western,  reeling,  with  October  mellow.  Tall,  yo  I— Boys  I — 
Yoax— Criticks  I  hunt  the  fellow  1  1828  Sporting  Ma^, 
(N.  S.)  XXII.  129  He  yoaksed  in  a  whisper,  he  cheered  in 
a  whisper.  i^^En^.Dial.  Diet.,  Fi7r.tj,  a  call  of  encourage- 
ment to  a  dog  hunting  rabbits,  &c.    n.  Yks. 

Yoalk,  obs.  form  of  Yolk. 

Yoberte,  obs.  form  of  Jeopabdt. 

1S39  St,  Pap,  Hen,  VI II  III.  161  Yn  gret  yoberte  of  lyff. 

Yobliged,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Oblige  v. 

Yoohomdale,  yookynggale,  var.  Yokindale. 

Yock,  yooke,  obs.  forms  of  Yoke. 

Tod  (ycd,  yjud).  [See  Jon.]  Name  of  the  tenth 
(the  smallest)  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 

'735  LvoNS  Scholars  tnstr.  (1757)  25  Those  Verbs  which 
have  Vau  Consonant,  or  Yod  Consonant  for  the  second 
Radical.  1769  Farkhurst  Gr^.  F.ng,  Lexicon  N.  T,  (1794) 
385/2  An  Iota,  Jod,  or  Yod.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  I.  ir. 
viii.  143  They  remembered . .  what  He  bad  said  about  the 
permanence  of  every  yod  and  horn  of  a  letter  in  the  Law, 

+  Tode,  yede,  v,  Obs.  Past  tense  of  Go  v. 
(=  went,  went  away,  proceeded,  took  his  course), 
[lath  cent.  ME.  (north-east  midland)  jeode,  )ede 
\iede),  prob.  altered  form  of  OE.,  ME.  code  {ede, 
ode),  pa.  t.  of  Go  v.,  by  protbesis  of  J-glide  induced 
by  the  hiatus  in  such  co\\oi^\.\oas  as  hi  code ,we eoden. 
Later,  when  the  form  )ode,  arising  from  the  develop- 
ment oieo  as  a  rising  diphthong,  became  established, 
it  would  help  to  extend  the  currency  of  the  form 
)ede  by  analogical  influence  upon  ede,  the  normal 
representative  oliode  with  a  falling  diphthong.  A 
parallel  development  is  furnished  by  ME.  York, 
Yerk  ;—  OE.  Eoforwlc  (see  Yobk).  Moreover,  the 
OE.  compound  form  leiode,  pa.  t.  of  gegdn  loo  v., 
examples  of  which  are  here  given  with  the  meaning 
of  the  simple  iode,  may  have  survived  in  localities 
where  the  prefix  je-  =  Y-  persisttd  in  ME.,  and  so 
have  furthered  the  spread  of  jede  and  )ode. 

Beowulf  1967  Hi  si3  drujon,  elne  geeodon.  Ibid.  11676 
Ac  sc  ma/;a  /^eonga  under  his  masses  scyld  elne  geeode. 
r7»5  Corpus  Gloss,  (Hessels)  A  217  Adgrediuntur.  ^eeodun 
[Epinat  76  ^ihiodun).  <r9So  Lindisf,  Gosp,  Matt.  xx.  5 
Exiit,  se-eode.    Ibid,  John  x.  23  Ambulabat,  se.eade.] 

Illustration  of  Forms. 
a.  2-4  seode  (4  Jiode). 

a  II22  O,  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1070  Hi.  .jeodon  into 
J>e  mynstre.  c  i2$o  K.  Horn  (Camb.  lilS.)  401  He  jeode 
in  wel  ri^te  To  Rymenhild  t>e  brijte.  <ri275  Lav.  25331-2 
Ofto  hii  5eode  [c  1205  codcn]  to  reade,  ofte  hii  ;eode  to 
roune.  CX305  Judas  31  in  E.  E,  P,  (1862)  108  pe  queue 
5eode  adai  and  ^Ictde  bi  |je  stronde.  13..  Cursor  M,  19920 
(Edin.)  Quen  )>ai  of  Petir  undirstode.  His  coming,  sone  gain 
him  (>ai  jiode.  1387  Trkvisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  397  A 
lampc.in  ()at  hevene..l>at  Jede  [MS.  1  jeodc)  adoun  west- 
ward as  it  were  l»e  sonne.  a  1400  Pistill  0/  Susan  228  To 
the  5ate  ?aply  i^ei  ^eoden  \v,rr,  aedyn,  5ede]  wel  sare. 
c  140a  R,  Gloucester's  Chron.  (Rolls)  8409  (MS.  o)  Poru 
wham  Jjc  he|>ene  men  jeodcn  al  to  schonde. 

/3.  3  seode,  iede,  icade,  2-5  Jede,  3-4  ^iede, 
4  ;ide,  Jed,  yhed,  Sc.  Jheid,  4-5  jeide,  Jhede, 
jeede,  4-6  yeedo,  (also  9  Sc!)  yede,  5  jeyde, 
Jhed,  Sc,  ;heide,  5-6  Sc.  jeid,  yeid,  5-6.  (8  Sc.) 
yeod,  6  yheid,  yead(e,  8  yeo'd. 

a  1122  O,  E,  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1070  SySSon  seden 
hcom  to  scipe,  ferdeo  hcom  to  Eli^.  1154  Ibid.  an.  1137 
Sume  ieden  on  selmes  |jc  waren  sum  wile  rice  men.  Ibid.^ 
Me  dide  cnotted  strenges  abuton  here  ha:ued  &  uurythen 
to  Set  it  /^aede  to  ^  hairnes.  Ibid.  1140  Scae  fleh  &  ijede  on 
fote  to  Walingford,  c  1200  Vices  t,  Virtues  b<)  Dies  junge 
mann  3iede  awei  sari.  1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  1766  Ac 
basian  &  al  is  folc  ^edc  anon  to  gronde.  ^,'300  Cursor  M, 
1086  Quen  caym  had  don  J^at  dreri  dide.  Til  nis  fader  ham- 
ward  he  }eide.  Ibid,  21093  He  prechid  l>are  wi|)  fote  he 
Jide.  c  ijjo  R.  Brunme  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls}  14308  pyse 
wcca  )x  lordcs  of  rcnoun  pat  on  Moddredes  side  jed  doun. 
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1340  Hampole  Pr.  Conse,  4851  pat  day,  J>at  Loth  yhed  out 
of  Sodome.  1340-70  Alisaufider  304  Hur  ^ates  jeede  bei 
too_&  youlden  hem_  scone,  1375  Barbour  Bruce  i.  90  Bot 
othir  wayis  all  _5heid  the  gle.  Ibid.  333  And  till  swyllc 
thowlesnes  he  geld,  As  the  courss  askis  off  5owtheid.  1433 
Acis  Privy  Couttcil  III.  97  He  yeed  in  ambassiate  to. .ye 
Kyng  of  Polayn.  c  1470  Got.  Sf  Caw.  228  The  day  yeid 
doun.  1487  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  158,  I  had  xx''  more 
wheyr  of  ^eyde  xijH  and  mor  for  carryayge  of  wholl.  1508 
Dunbar  Kynd  Kittok  -^^  Becaus  the  wifjeid  wrang.  1566 
Drant  Horace^  Sat.  v.  Cvij,  When  you..yeade  to  Louaine 
there  to  heare  the  Latine  Romishe  worde.  1575  Gavivter 
Gurton  iv.  ii,  My  Gammer  then  she  yeede,  see  now  hir 
neele  again  to  bring.  1383  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  327  With 
this  the  word  yead  through  thetoun.  a  1600  Montgomerie 
Devot.  Poems  \\\.  29  That  leddir . .  Quhairby  the  angels 
come  and  geid  From  hevin  to  earth.  1768  Ross  Helenore 
I.  7  They  Yeed  hand  in  hand  together.  1808  Jamieson, 
Yede  is  still  used  in  Ang[us]  although  almost  obsolete. 
y3  2.  3-4  get. 

c  1875  Lay.  2647  pis  wes  J>e  ereste  king  Jjet  get  vt  to  reuing. 
C*37S  Sc.  Leg,  Saints  xxix.  {Piacidas)  297  pane  wes  lie 
feynd  wondir  wa,  pat  placydas  lewit  hym  sa  &  get  on  crist. 
7-  3-5  5o<i)  4-5  yhode,  (also  6  Sc.)  Jode,  (also 
7-8  dial.)  yod,  (4 good,  5odd,  yoede,  5  2-,  yoode, 
6  yood,  Sc.  5oid,  7  youd),  4-6  (6-^  arch.)  yode. 

cx2^o  Gen.  fy  Ex.  2030  Sone  ghe  mai  hire  louerd  sen,  5he 
god  him  bitterlike  a-gen.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1806  He  wist 
noght  wyder-ward  he  godd.  Ibid.  6264  pe  see  on  aij)er  side 
Jjam  stod  Als  walles  tua,  quils  J^ai  for  yod,  13. .  Ibid.  24360 
(Gott.)  pe  nailes  Jjat  him  fest  on  rode  Thoru  in  hend  and 
fete  |?ai  gode,  13..  Gaw.  <5-  Gr.  Knt.  1146  A  hundreth  of 
hunteres,  .To  trystors  vewters  god.  c  1403  Melayne  449  The 
fire  gode  owtt  Jjat  come  J^er  nee.  c  1400  [see  Go  v.  B.  21  bj. 
c  1440  York  Myst.  ix.  151  My  frendis  t?at  I  fra  yoode  Are 
ouere  flowen  with  floode.  c  1450  St.  Cuihbert  (Surtees)  643 
Him  thoght  oute  of  J?e  shi;3p  he  yhode.  1513  Douglas 
y^neis  n.  xii.  21  Throw  howsis  and  the  citie  quhar  I  gold. 
15*4  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  I.  244  Saing  if  he  yodo 
awaye  she  must  neds  do  for  her  self,  a  1533  Ld.  Berneks 
Huon  clxiii.  636  He  issued  out  of  the  gate  and  yode  to- 
wardes  the  tentes  of  his  enemyes.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  x. 
53  Such  one,  asthat  same  mighty  man  of  God,  That  fcloud- 
red  billowes.  .disparted  with  his  rod,  Till  that  his  army  dry- 
foot  through  them  yod.  1596  Ibid,  iv.viii.  34  So  forth  they 
yode,  and  forward  softly  paced.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  xx. 
xciij  An  armed  stead  fast  by  the  Soldan  yood.  i6is  Bb.^th- 
WAIT  Strappado  {\%^'^  130  A  lang  youd  I.  a  1650  Giasgerion 
46  in  Furniv.  &  Hales  Percy  Folio  I.  250  He  did  not  kisse 
that  Lady  gay  when  he  came  nor  when  he  youd.  1748  Thom- 
son Cast,  liidol.  II.  XXXV,  And  much  they  moraliz'd  as  thus 
yfere  they  yode.  x8o8  Scott  Marm.  iii.  xxxi.  In  other  pace 
than  forth  he  yodei  Returned  Lord  Marmion. 


72.  4  3ot,  yot. 
13..  E.E.Air     - 


\Uii.  P.  A.  10,  I  leste  hyr  in  on  erbere,  purj 

fesse  to  grounde  hit  fro  me  yot.    c  1380  Sir  Ferumb,  3690 
ridej*  to  Richard  wyj>  a  spere^ . .  &  on  t*  scheld  hym  smot; 
)>org>out  ys  scheld.  .&  lakke  &  loupoun,  }7org-out  al  it  got. 

5,  4  5ud,  4-5  yude,  (yhude,  ghude,  5  ghuyde), 
4-6  5ude,  7  dial,  yud,  7-8  dial.  yewd. 

137S  Barbour  Bruce  xii,  560  Quhill  throu  the  byrneis 
brist  the  blud,  That  till  the  erd  doune  stremand  gud  \MS, 
Edin.  ghude].  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  423  pe 
kyng  meked  hym,  and  geede  \MS.  y  gude]  barfoot.  <ri4aS 
Wyntoun  Cron.  n.  v,  330  His  bre|>ir.  .Slew  a  kyde  and  in 
J«  blude  Wet  |>e  gowne}>at  he  in  ghuyde,  ?<xx55o  Freiris 
o/Berwik  563  in  Dunbar's  Poems  303  And  throw  the  myre 
full  smertly  than  he  gude.  1674  Ray  N,  €•  H^ords  $$  Ycwd 
or  Yod'.  Went,  Yewing:  Going. 

«.  jyad. 

X4U  m  Picton  Vpool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  1. 23  The  Sheriffs 
.  .yadden  up  to  the  West  Derby  fen.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal 
1192  His  squiers  habite  he  had,  Whan  he  to  the  deyse  yad. 

t  Tode^  V.  Obs.  rare,  [Pseudo-archaic  use  of 
prec.  as  infin,  or  pres, ;  cf.  Yede  v."]    intr.  To  go. 

1587  M.  Grove  Pelops  9t  Hippod.  (1878)  4a  Then  foorth 
one  yodeth  fast  And  sayes  [etc]. 

Yode,  var.  Yaud,  mare. 

7odel  (y^u'dei),  sb.  Also  jodel,  yodle,  erron. 
j6del.  [f.  next.]  A  melody  or  musical  phrase 
inarticulately  sung  with  interchange  of  the  ordinary 
and  falsetto  voice,  as  by  Swiss  and  Tyrolese  moun- 
taineers.    Also  transf»  any  cry  resembling  this, 

1849  Thackeray  Pendennis  Ixv,  Fanny's  little  sisters  were 
taught  a  particular  cry  ox  jddel^  which  they  innocently 
whooped  in  the  court.  1864  Cornk.  Ma^.  Aug.  230, 1  heard 
singing  and  wild  jodels  about  this  dissipated  city  of  Inns- 
bruck. 1883  Harper's  Mag.  July  907/2  As  he  joined  his 
own  vibrant  baritone  to  the  Tyrolese  song-music,  his  yodel 
drowned  all  other  sounds.  1894  Du  Maurier  Trilby  i,  22 
The  Briti.sh  milkman's  yodel,  '  Milk  below  ! ' 

Comb.  1874  Miss  R.  H.  Busk  Vail.  Tirol  Pref.  p.  vi,  Just 
as  the  shriek  of  the  whistle  overpowers  the  Judel-call. 

Todel  (yiJu'del),  v.  Also  youdle,  yoddle, 
yodle,  jodel,  erron.  j6deL  [ad.  G.  jodeln  (Ba- 
varian dial,  jodittj  joien)f  properly,  to  utter  the 
syllable  Jo."]  intr.  To  sing  or  warble  with  inter- 
change of  the  ordinary  and  falsetto  voice,  in  the  man- 
ner of  Swiss  and  Tyrolese  mountaineers.  Also  transf. 

1838  Lady  Granville  Lett.  (T894)  II.  266  Listening  to 
three  little  peasant  girls,  all  youdling  to  perfection  in  parts. 
1841  in  J.  F.  Campbell  Frost  <y  Fire  (1865)  I.  156  We  went 
yoddling  and  shouting  to  rouse  the  echoes.  1850  The 
Initials  V,  A  loud  gay  voice  was  heard  in  the  distance 
jodliiig.  1876  Besant  &  Rice  Gold.  Butterfly  xxv,  The 
shepherds  jodel  in  the  valleys.  1878  H.  S.  Wilson  Alpine 
Ascents  i,  21  Our  guides  shout  and  jodel.  189a  Lowell 
Let.  to  Miss  E.  G.  Norton  7  Sept.,  The  screech-owl.. every 
night  yodels  mournfully  about  the  house  like  a  banshee. 
b.  trans,  with  the  melody  as  object. 

X839  LoNGF.  Hyperion  in.  iii,  A  single  voice.. was  heard 
yodhng  forth  a  ballad.  1870  Baring-Gould  Germany  xi, 
II.  52  From  far  away  comes  tne  refrain  jiklcled  back  to  her. 


TOGURT. 

Hence  Yodel(l)lnfif  (yoddUng,  jodel(l)lng) 
vbl.  sb.\  also  Yodel(l)er  (yodler,  jodler),  Yode- 
list,  one  who  yodels. 

1830  Scott  Jrnl.  4  June,  Anne  wants  me  to  eo  to  hear 
the  Tyrolese  Minstrels,  but..  I  cannot  but  think  their  yodel- 
ling., is  a  variation.,  upon  the  tones  of  a  jackass.  1841  in 
J.  F.  Campbell  Frost  ^  Fire  (1865)  I.  155  We  stepped  out 
for  our  stone  house,  from  which  came  yoddling  and  scream- 
ing and  all  sorts  of  noises.  1885  Mrs.  C.  Pbaed  Head 
Stat,  xxviii,  Clephane  and  Wyatt  executed,. an  effective 
jodelling  chorus.  1883  Detroit  Free  Press  7  Nov.  (Cassell), 
The  yodelist  began  to  play  once  more.  i^xoBlackw.  Mag. 
Oct.  469/a  A  Swiss  yodeler. 

Yoe,  obs,  form  of  Joy.    Yoede  :  see  Yodb. 

Yoelle,  obs.  form  of  Jewel. 

1536  in  Archbold  Somerset,  Relig.  Houses  (iBg2)  62  The 
crosses,  chalysshes  and  other  yoelles  of  the  churches. 

Yoeman,  obs.  form  of  Yeoman. 

Yoen,  yoene,  obs.  forms  of  Yon. 

Yof,  graphic  var. /^,  obs.  f.  Though  :  see  Y  (3). 

Yof,  variant  of  YouF. 

Yoff,  intended  to  imitate  the  grunt  of  a  pig. 

c  1630  Son^  ii.  in  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  Notes  323 
Yoffing,  crymg,  youlling,  yelling,  Lyk  ane  citie  swyne  sum- 
monds  out  with  an  home. 

tY-offi-ed  (earlier  io_^ed,  OE.  geoffrod),  offered,  sacri. 
ficed.  1340-70  Alex.  <5-  Dijid.  738  Of  swiche  bestus  bat  ben 
of  burnus  yofreed.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  427 
pe  bisshop  acountede  jjis  nombre  by  Jje  nombre  of  oystes 
bat  were  y-offred.  1438-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  i6g  The 
bowelles  of  a  beste  y-offrede. 

||Toga(y^u*ga).  [Hind., Skr.^iT^a lit. union:  see 
Yoke  sb^  In  Hindu  religious  philosophy,  Union 
with  the  Supreme  Spirit ;  a  system  of  ascetic  prac- 
tice, abstract  meditation,  and  mental  concentration, 
used  as  a  method  of  attaining  this.     Also  attrib, 

i8ao  W.  Ward  View  Hindoos  (ed.  3)  IV.  125  Clear  know- 
ledge of  .spirit  arises  from  yogu,  or  abstraction  of  mind. 
1832  H.  H.  Wilson  in  Asiatic  Researches  XVII.  1S4  The 
Yoga,  or  Patanjala  school  of  philosophy.  1843  Penny  Cycl. 
XXVII. 657/2  IVjfd..  chiefly  consists  in  acontinual  medita- 
tion on  the  sacred  monosyllable  Om.,^  profound  contempla- 
tion of  the  divine  excellence,  and  various  acts  of  self-denial. 
.  .The  Yoga  is  often  practised  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  eight  magical  properties  of  power... In  the  PurSn'aa 
and  otner  works,  Yoga  very  often  means  magic.  1881  Con* 
tem^.  Rev.  Oct.  583  The  yoga  faculty,  or  the  power  of 
spiritual  communion  and  absorption,  is  specially  claimed 
for  the  Hindu  race.  1886'  F.  Anstey  '  Fallen  Idol  viii,  A 
yogi  performing  hUsj'apa  in  the  yoga  posture, 

Yogee :  see  Yogi. 

Yogh  (yo7).  Also  50k,  Joch,  etc.  (see  quots.). 
[See  Mod.  Lang.  Revteiv  Vl,  (1911)  441  seqq., 
VIL  (19x2)520-1.]  Thenameof  the  ME.  letters: 
see  G,  Y. 

The  use  of  L.  j'ugutn  'yoke  *  to  designate  this  letter  (see 
quot.  a  1440)  points  to  the  prevalence  of  the  English  form  \ok, 

C1300  MS.  Maclean  223,  If.  114  b  in  Mod.  Lang.  Rev. 
{191 1)  VI.  442  ■Yog-g'[i:-tra;////t\r]5ef'gus  -ger -gender  -drag* 
sclag -arg-niarg.  a  1400  Maundeville's  Travels  (Fr.  text, 
MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  4383,  If.  31)  ibid.  444  Nous  auons  en 
nostre  parleure  en  Kngleterre  deux  lettres  pluis  qits  nount 
en  lour  a  b  c,  cest  assauoir  |>  et  3,  qi  sont  appelez  thorn  et 
yogh  {v.rr.  gogh,  iogh,  gokj.  1410-20  Ibid.  (Eng.  text,  MS. 
Cott.  Tit.  C  xvi.  If.  60  b)  ibid.  445  P  &  g,  the  whiche  ben 
clept  |?orn  and  gogh  ^v.rr.  goch,  goche,  Joghe,  gouh,  yowh, 
yough,  goug,  ^owge,  gow,  goux,  youx].  14..  MS.  Reg,  i'^^ 
B.  7,  If.  :4  b,  ibid.  442  pe  carect  yogh,  J>at  is  to  seie  -g-  is 
figurid  lijk  a  ged.  \a  1440  Thomas  Elmham  Liber  Metr.  de 
Hen.y\\,  in  Mem.  Henry  K  (Rolls)  195  Praeposita  litera 
Anglica,  scilicet  g  quae  jugum  sonat.   (1465:  see  Y  i]. 

Yogh,  obs.  form  of  Yaw  sb^- 

Yoghourt,  yoghurd,  var.  Yogurt. 

II  Yogi  (y^"*gO*  Forms  :  7  ioggue,  iogue,  7, 
9  jogue,  8  jougie,  joguey,  9  yoguee,  yogue, 
yogee,  yogi  ;  yogin,  \^\xi^,yogl  (Skr.  yogi-n)^ 
f.  yoga  :  see  Yoga.]  An  Indian  devotee  or  ascetic 
who  practises  the  system  of  Yoga,  q.v. 

i6ij(  PuBCHAS  Microcosmus\s\x.  543  The  Indian  Gymno- 
so[3hists.  .offering  violence  to  Nature  in  nakednesse,  and 
strict  absurd  Niceties,  wherein  they  are  followed  to  this  day 
by  the  Bramenes,  loggues,  and  others.  ^  i6z^  —  Pilgrims  I. 
n.  31  An  Indian  Iogue,  a  begging  Frier  of  that  Bramene 
Religion.  1727  A.  Hamilton  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  153 
There  is  another  Sort  called  JougieSy  who . .  go  naked, 
except  a  Bit  of  Cloth  about  their  Loyns.  1734  Cercm,  ^ 
Relig.  Customs  Nat,  III.  4S0  The  Jogitis,  who  affect  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  most  dreadful  Torments,  from  a 
Principle  of  Pride  and  Fanaticism.  x8io  Southey  Kehama 
XIII.  xvi,  A  band  Of  Yoguees,  as  tUey  roam'd  the  land 
Seeking  a  spouse  for  Jaga-Naut  their  God.  1813  J.  Fordes 
Oriental  Mem.  III.  14  A  Yogee,  who  lives  under  the  tree 
on  the  skin  of  a  tiger  or  leopard,  which  they  are  very  fond 
of.  1824  Hebkr  Narr.  Journ,  (1828)  I.  is3  A  'Yogi'  (a 
religious  mendicant).  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  402/1  Hence 
h.^s  arisen  the  saying,  that  the  'yogin'  is  exalted  above  the 
Vedas.  1854  Milman  Lat.  Christ,  viii.  iv.  III.  335  He 
attained  a  height  of  abstraction  from  earthly  things  which 
might  have  been  envied  by  an  Indian  Yogue.  1871  Tvlor 
Prim,  Cult.  II.  xviii.  375  No  wonder  that,  .the  Hindu  j'ogi 
should  bring  on  by  fasting  a  state  in  which  he  can  with 
bodily  eyes  behold  the  god.s. 

So  Yo'gism,  Yo'geeism,  the  system  of  yoga  or  of 
the  yogis  ;  Yo'glst,  a  yogi. 

1881  SiNNKTT  Occ.  World  27  The  ethereal  yogeeism 
which  is  called  Ragi yog,  1881  N.  ^  Q.  6th  Ser.  III.  291 
The  Indian  yogist  (or  fakeer)  Haridas.  1893  A.  Lang  m 
Daily  News  20  Apr.  5/1  He  reckons  about  90,000  believers 
in  Yogism. 

Ii  Yogurt  (y^u'guBjt).  Forms :  7  yoghurd, 
yogourt,  9  yahourt,  yaghourt,   yogurd,   yo- 
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YO-HAH. 

Khonrt,  yooghort,  yughard,  -urt,  yogurt, 
yohourth.  See  also  Yaourt,  [Turkish  eiJ/U>  y^' 
ghurt,"]  A  sour  fermented  liquor  made  from  milk, 
used  in  Turkey  and  other  countries  of  the  Levant. 
i6«s  PuBCHAS  Pilgrims  11.  ix.  xv.  §  9.  1601  Neither  doe 
they  [sc.  the  Turks]  eate  much  Milke,  except  it  bee  made 
sower,  which  they  call  Yoghurd.  1687  A.  Lovell  tr.  Theve- 
nofs  Trav.  11.  25  A  kind  of  Butter-milk  by  them  \sc,  Turks] 
called  Yogourt^  which  they  drink.  1837  Pardoe  City^  of 
Suttan  (1S38)  III.  vi.  83  The^^iAoKW-merchant,  with  his., 
trays  covered  with  little  brown  clay  basins,  showing  forth  the 
creamy  whiteness  of  his  merchandize.  1OT3  E.  O'Donovan 
Mtrv  xviii.  216  We  halted  to. .refresh  ourselves  with  a 
draught  <A yagkourt.  Z91S  Dundee  Adi>,  2  Nov.  7  Servian 
yoghourt  is  well  kno\vn. 

Yo-hah,  yohay,  int.  {sh^  An  exclamation  of 
pleasure  among  N.  American  Indians. 

1751  T.  Bartram  Ohserv.  Trav.  Pennsylv.  23  They  ^ave 
us  the  Yohay,  a  particular  Indian  expression  of  approbation. 
i7px  T.  Long  Voy,  Ind.  Iftter-pr,  56  These  [gifts]  were  re- 
ceived with  a  full  yohah. 

Yo-heave-ho  (y^«*hrvh^u'),  int  {sb.)  Also 
-oh,  -o;  yeo-heave-o*,  -yeo.  [See  Yo  int,  and 
Heave  ho.]  An  exclamation  of  sailors  when 
hauling  at  a  rope  or  a  capstan,  heaving  an  anchor 
up,  etc.  Hence  To-heaTe-holng*  vbl.  sb. 
1803  DiBDiN  Songs  II.  254  To  the  windlass  let  us  go,  With 
o  heave  ho  I  1840  R.  H.  Dana  Be/.  Mast  xv,  Yo,  heave 
10  I  Heave  and  pawl  I  Heave  hearty  ho !  1867  Smyth 
Sazlor*s  IVord'bk.,  Yeo-heave-yeovig^  the  chant  or  noise 
made  at  the  windlass  and  purchase -falls  in  a  merchantman, 
to  cheer  and  lighten  labour,  but  not  permitted  in  a  man-of- 
war.  1878  Lowell  Milton  Wks.  1890  IV.  102  He  offers 
a  striking  contrast  with  Wordsworth,  who  has  to  go  through 
with  a  great  deal  oiyo-heavC'Ching  before  he  gets  under  way. 
1883  S.  Ferguson  Forging  of  Anchor  \,  Our  Anchor  soon 
must  change  the  lay  of  merry  craftsmen  here,  For  the  Yeo- 
heave-o',andtheHeave-away,andthesighingseaman'scheer. 

Yohi'mbenine,  Tohi'mbiue.  Chem.  Also 

-in.  [See  def.  and  -ine  5.]  Names  of  two  colour- 
less alkaloids  obtained  from  the  bark  and  leaves 
of  the  yohimb^j  a  West  African  rubiaceous  tree. 
Also  Yohiin'bic  acid. 

1808  Jrnl.  Chem,  Soc.  LXXIV.  i.  679  An  extract  of  the 
acid  of  the  rind  of  the  yohimbehe  has  been  recommended  as 
an  aphrodisiac.  Two  substances  named  yohimbine  and 
yohimbenine  have  be^n  separated  from  it,  Ibid.^  Yohimbic 
acid,  CxoHsiOeNa,  is  soluole. 

Yoho  (yi?h(?u*)>  i^t.  Also  as  two  words,  or  with 
hyphen ;  also  8  yoa  hoa,  yoe-hoe,  9  yeo-ho, 
-hoy,  ye(e)  ho.  [See  Yo  int..  Ho  int^  and  3.] 
An  exclamation  used  to  call  attention  :  orig.  in 
nautical  use,  hence  generally ;  also  sometimes  used 
like  Yo-HEAVE-HO,  q.v. 

1^  Falconer  Diet,  Marine  (1780)  ir,  Hola-ho^  a  cry 
which  answers  to  yoe-hoe.  Ibid.  s.v.  O  I  d'en  haut^  Yoa- 
hoe,  aloft  there  !  X803  Dibdin  Songs  III.  47  He  can  pull 
away.  Cast  off,  belay.  Aloft,  alow.  Avast,  yo  ho  1  1825  L, 
Hunt  Redfs  Bacchus  in  Tuscany  153  The  yeo-hoys  on 
board  a  ship.  1833  M.  Scott  Tom  Cringle  ii,  Yo  ho,  my 
young  un  I  whence  and  whither  bound,  my  hearty?  1844 
Dickens  Mart.  Chuz.  xxxvi,  Yoho,  past  hedges,.  .Yoho. 
past  donkey-chaises. .. Yoho,  down  the  pebbly  dip. ..Yoho  I 
Yoho  I  1849  Lever  Con  CregoJi  xiii,  The  very  voices  that 
ye.hoed..made  delicious  music  to  my  ear.  Ibid,  xviii, The 
pleasant  ye-ho !  of  the  sailors,  a  1880  Weathkrlv  Song, 
Nancy  Lee^  The  sailor's  wife  the  sailor's  star  shall  be,  Yeo 
ho !  we  go  across  the  sea.  1883  Stevenson  Treas.  Isl.  i, 
Fifteen  men  on  the  Dead  Man  s  Chest — Yo-ho-ho,  and  a 
bottle  of  rum ! 

attrih.  1887  Academy  7  May  317/3  The  despised  bow-wow 
theory  [Bow-wow  2  b]  would,  after  all,  have  something  in  it. 
On  the  analogy  of  that  famous  nickname,  one  may,  perhaps, 
venture  to  suggest  the  yo-ho  theory  as  a  convenient  appella- 
tion for  Noir<S  s  view ;  yo-ho  being . .  the  clamor concomitans 
of  sailors  engaged  in  working  a  capstan.  x888  Max  MUi-ler 
Nat.  Relig.  xiv.  (1889)  373  The  Pooh-pooh  theory,  the  Bow^ 
woTV  theory,  and  the  Yo-Juho  theory,  completely  fail  to 
explain. .how  conceptual  words  arose. 

Hence  Yoho*  z^.,  intr»  to  shout  'yoho!'  (whence 
Yoho'ing  vbl.sb.)\  Toho'io  a.,  nonce-wd,  after 
echoic  (cC  quot.  1887  above). 

177a  Gentl.  Mag,  Apr.  191/1  The  passengers  bawling,  the 
sailors  yo-ho-ing.  Z840  R.  H.  Dana  Bef  Mast  xv.  After 
two  or  three  hours  of  constant  labour  at  the  windlass, 
heaving  and  '  Yo-ho  ! '-ing  with  all  our  might,  we  brought 
up  an  anchor.  1843  Thackeray  Irish  Sk.-bk.  vii,  Seamen 
are  singing  and  yeehoing  on  board.  x888  Henley  Bk. 
Verses  128  Hark  !  the  echoes  arc  yeo-hoing  Valiantly  from 
vale  and  hill !  x888  Max  MUller  Nat,  Relig.  viii.  (i88q) 
ail  The  Yo-heoic  theory  [of  language].  1901  liESANT  Lady 
^Z.^««  viii.  The  bargemen  brouglit  their.. craft  alongside 
with  many  loud-sounding  oaths  and  the  yohoing  without 
which  thty  can  do  nothing. 

Yoi,  /«/.  ?  Obs.  Also  yooi.  A  huntsman's  cry 
to  encourage  the  hounds:  cf.  YoicKS. 

i8a6  sporting  Mag,  (N.  S.)  XVII,  270  The  word  was 
given  'Yoi— hark  on,  hark'.  1831-4  R.  S.  Surtees  Jor- 
rocks*s  Jaunts  L  (1838)  10  'Yooi  in  there  I'  shouts  Tom 
Hill,  who  has  long  hunted  this  crack  pack.  1833  Egan's 
Bk.  sports  231/2  '  Yooi,  over  he  goes  !  holloas  tne  Squire. 
X869  Whyte-Melvillk  Songs  ^  Verses  90  Yoi  I  wind  him  I 
and  rouse  him  I  By  Jove,  he's  away. 

Yoi,  obs.  form  of  Joy, 

Toicks  (yoiks),  int.  Also  8-9  yoics,  9  yoix, 
yooicks.  [Cf.  Yoaks,Yot,  and  Hoicks,  earlier //(?/^ 
(1607),  kotCy  which  is  used  similarly  to,  and  appears 
to  be  a  variant  of,  hike,  hyke^  as  in  hike  hallow^ 
hykea  Bewmont  (see  Turbervile  Hunting  31,  113, 
'76)']    ^  ^^^  >^^*1  ui  fox-hunting  to  urge  on  the 
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hounds ;  also  occas.  gen,  as  an  exclamation  of 
excitement  or  exultation. 

«774  IP'cstm.  l>Iag.  II.  657  The  bold  Fox-hunter,  just 
come  up  to  town,  From  '  Yoicks,  hark  forward ',  loves  to 
seem  a  clown.  1777  T.  Swirr  Gamblers  54  '  Hark  forward  I 
Yoics  1'  witli  rough  delight  he  hears.  C1800  Anniger's 
Sportsman's  Vocal  Cabinet  (1830)  112  Old  Juno,  young 
Scentwell,  bold  Jowler,  and  Tray,  Yoix  1  yoix  I  have  com- 
pelled him  to  yield.  1831-4  R.  S.  Suktef.s  Jorrocks's 
Jaunts  i.  (1838)  II  The  wood  begins  to  resound  with  shouts 
of  '  Yoicks  True-bo-y,  yoicks  True-bo.y,  yoicks  push  him 
up,  yoicks  wind  him  1 '  1858  in  Morn.  Chron,  s  Nov.  7/1 
The  energetic  '  view-holloa ',  and  the  hearty  cheerful '  yoicks- 
tally  ho '.  1875  ^-  ^'  BucKLAND  Log-Bk.  3  Yoicks  I  tear 
him,  my  beamies  !  1884  Blackiv,  Mag.  May  642/1  With 
renewed  spirits  he  jumped  into  a  h.insom,  and  gave  the 
direction — . . '  Yoicks  1 '  cried  he  to  himself, '  I'm  going  it  I  * 

Hence  Yoicks  (also  yoiok)  v.,  intr.  to  cry 
'  yoicks ! ' ;  trans,  to  urge  on  by  crying  '  yoicks ! ' 

1847  R.  S.  SuKTKES  Hawbuck  Gr.  xiv,  The  swell  huntsman 
yoicked  his  hounds  into  cover.  1854  —  Handley  Cr.  xlvii, 
(1901)  II.  63  The  hounds  dashed  into  cover,  and  master  and 
man  proceeded  to  '  yoicks  '  and  crack  their  whips, 

Yoike,  obs.  form  of  Yoke. 

liTojan  (yo"-cl3an),  yojajxa  (y'u'dgana).  Also 
-en,  -unu.  E.  Indian.  [Hindi  ydjan,  '&Vx.ySjana, 
yoking,  measure  of  distance  (lit.  that  travelled  at 
one  time  without  unyoking),  f.  ySga  :  see  Yoke  sb^ 
A  measure  of  distance,  varying  locally  from  about 
four  to  ten  miles. 

1784  W.  Chambers  in  Asiaiick  Researches  (1788)  I.  155 
South  of  the  Ganges  two  hundred  Yojen.  1784  W.  Hastings 
ibid,  259  That  ancient  city  \sc.  Audhj  extended . .  over  a  line 
of  ten  Yojans,  or  about  forty  miles.  x8ao  W.  Ward  Vieiu 
Hindoos  (ed.  3)  IV.  315  The  circumference  of  the  earth  is 
5,059  yojunCis.  1834  Nat.  Philos.  III.  Hist.  Astron.  App. 
122  (tJ.  K.  S.)  The  Brahmins  suppose  the  Earth  to  be 
spherical:  they  suppose  the  diameter  divided  into  1600 
equal  parts  called  yojanas.  1883  E.  Arnold  Ind.  Idylls  171 
Who  else  Could  in  one  day  drive  fivescore  yojanas  ? 

7oke  (y^^k),  sb.  Forms :  i  seoo,  sioo,  ioo, 
iuo,  2-3  500,  3  Jeoo,  5iok,  (Orm.)  5000,  3-5 
(6  Sc.)  50k,  4  500k,  4-5  (6  Sc.)  Jokke,  joke, 
(6-7  Sc.)  5ock,  4-6  (8-9  dial.)  yok,  4-7  (8-9  dial.) 
yook,  5  5okk,  youk(k)e,  5-7  yocke,  6  youok, 
yowoke,  yowg,  yoike,  (/>/.  yoixe?),  Sc.  joik, 
(Joilk),  6-7  yoake,  (7  yoike,  oak),  6-8  yoak, 
(8  yolk),  4-  yoke.  [Com.  Teut.  str.  neuter  : 
OE.  ^e0c  «=  OS.  juc  (MLG.  jui,  MDu.  juc,  joe, 
LG.,  Du.  juk,  jok),  OHG.  juh,  jock,  (MHG.,  G. 
jock),!  ON.  ok  (S\v.  &ka,  Da.  aag),  Goth,  juk, 
corresp.  to  'L.jugum,  Gr.  ^vfov,  W.  iau,  OSl.  igo, 
Skr.  yugd-m  :—  Indo-eur.  *jug6m. 

The  Indo-eur.  series  j'eug-  ijoug-  \jug-  is  represented  also 
by  OHG.,  MHG. ^/MA,y/Mt:/£  yoke,  'yoke  'of  land  (whence 
late  OHG.  j/ihhart,  MHG.  jOchert,  dial.  G.  jauchert, 
jjichert),  L  ,juger7ttn  measure  of  land,  Gr.  ^eDyo?  yoke  of 
beasts,  couple;  ON.  eykr  t^'. —  Teut-  *jaukiz),  Skr.  ydgya 
beast  of  draught ;  Skr.  yuj,  Gr.  ^euyrucai,  y..  jungere,  Lith. 
jungiii  to  yoke,  couple,  join,  Skr.  ydga  union. 

On  the  analogy  of  Lock  sb,'^  from  OE.  loc,  the 
modern  standard  form  would  be  yock,  which  sur- 
vives in  certain  (chiefly  north-midland)  districts. 
Orthographic  evidence  for  the  lengthening  of  the 
stem  vowel  (which  began  first  in  the  inflected  forms) 
ajipears  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century.] 

I.  1.  A  contrivance,  used  from  ancient  times, 
by  which  two  animals,  esp.  oxen,  are  coupled 
together  for  drawing  a  plough  or  vehicle ;  usually 
consisting  of  a  somewhat  curved  or  hollowed  piece 
of  wood  fitted  with  'bows'  or  hoops  at  the  ends 
which  are  passed  round  the  animals'  necks,  and 
having  a  ring  or  hook  attached  to  the  middle  to 
which  is  fastened  a  chain  or  trace  extending  back- 
ward by  which  the  plough  or  vehicle  is  drawn. 

In  the  yoke :  with  the  oxen  yoked  up. 

«  X050  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  267/34  lugunt,  iuc.  Ibid, 
313/37.  y^tS'">}i  geoc.  ax3oo  Cursor  M,  21288  pe  carter 
self  is  iesus  crist.  His  bodi  es  yock  [v.rr.  50k,  ^ock]  he  has 
stablist.  c  1385  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbcsw.  in  Wright  Voc.  169 
Lesjuges,  the  yokkes.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  cx.xxii.  3 
A  wylde  bestein  t>e  joke.  1390  Gower  Conf.  II.  131  Hou 
that  an  Oxe  his  yock  hath  bore  For  thing  that  scholde  him 
noght  availe.  CX42S  Wyntoun  Cron.  I.  xvi.  1615  He  gert 
bestis  vndyr  50k  [v.r.  joke)  Thoil  broddis  sare  and  mony 
knok.  1513-34  FiTZHERB.  Husb.  §  5  To  lerne  to  make  his 
yokes,  oxe-bowes,  stooles,  and  all  maner  of  plough-geare. 
IS»6  TlNDALE  Matt.  xxi.  5  The  foole  off  an  asse  vsed  to 
the  yooke.  1334  in  Weaver  lyells  Wills  (1890)  6  Ye  plow 
and  all  belongyn  therto,  cheyns,  yowgs  and  such  other. 
1S3S  CovEKDALE  yob  xxxix.  10  Canst  thou  bynde  y"  yock 
aboutehimin  Ihyforowes?  zs6i  Richmond  Wills (Snmes) 
169  Four  yoikes  for  oxen.  1593  Lane.  Wills  (Chetham 
Soc.  1884)  121  Plowe  harrowes  Cheynes  and  Yockes  to  yt 
belongiiige.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  I.  i.  263  In  time  the 
sauage  Bull  doth  beare  the  yoake.  1642  in  Vemey  Mem, 
(1907)  I.  232  Beasts  that  have  bine  used  to  the  yooke.  1697 
Drvden  Virg.  Georg,  in.  227  Let  'em. .never  know  The 
taming  Yoak,  or  draw  the  crooked  Plough.  Z728-46  Thom- 
son Spring  38  There,  unrefusing,  to  the  harness'd  yoke 
They  lend  their  shoulder  and  begin  their  toil.  1834  Brit, 
Hush.  I.  194  In  England  the  custom  is  to  attach  the  yoke 
round  the  neck  by  a  hoop  of  alder,  or  of  elm,  fixed  under  it, 
which,  passing  through  the  yoke,  is  then  fastened  to  the 
upper  part  with  buttons,  or  pegs,  upon  the  ends  of  the 
hoop,  which  is  called  a  bow.  1846  J.  Baxter  IJbr,Pract, 
Agric,  (ed.  4)  II.  107  It  is  a  question,  whether  it  is  most 
advantageous  to  work  oxen  by  the  collar  or  harness  single, 
or  in  double  yoke.    1850  K.  G.  Cuuhins  Huntei's  Life  S. 


YOKE. 

AJr.  xil,  We  were  in  the  yoke  soon  after  daybreak,     i860 

Tennyson  Tiihonus  40  The  wild  team  Which  love  thee, 
yearning  for  tliy  yoke.  1876  Vovle  &  Stevenson  Milit. 
Diet,  S.V.,  Yokes  are  required  for  buUock  draught,  and  are 
used  either  for  pole  or  trace. 

b.  A  similar  appliance  anciently  placed  on  the 
neck  of  a  captive  or  conquered  enemy ;  among 
the  ancient  Romans  and  others,  a  symbol  of  this 
consisting  of  two  spears  fixed  upright  in  the  ground 
with  another  on  the  top  of  them,  under  which 
vanquished  enemies  were  compelled  to  pass. 

a  xooo  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  195/7  Boiat  arcus,  uel 
yeoc.  cioso  Ibid.  336/38  Bogia,  iuc  o^(  eswurtops.  1549 
Compl.  Scot.  xii.  101  Ve  sal  put  ^our  cragis  in  ane  joik  to  be 
ane  perpetual  takyn  that  5e  ar  vencu-st  be  vs.  1600  Holland 
Livywi.  xxviii.  107  His,  .pleasure  was,  they  should  passe  al 
under  the  yoke  or  gallowes.  1649  Alcoran  151  They  shall 
have  Oaks  [tv/.  1734  collars]  upon  their  necks.  17*0  Ozell  tr. 
I'crtot's  Rom.  Rep.  II.  ix.  93  Jugurtha  grants  the  Romans 
Life  and  Liberty  but  upon  Condition  that  they  t-hould  pass 
under  the  Yoke.  1875  Merivale  Gen.  Ilist.Rotnexxx.  209 
His  army. was  routed,  and  passed  under  the  yoke. 
O.  A  figure  or  representation  of  a  yoke. 

Stone  yoke,  an  ancient  Mexican  carving  representing  a 
yoke,  supposed  to  have  been  placed  on  the  necks  of  victims 
when  sacrificed. 

a  1548  ii\LL Chron.,  Hen.  F///,  8b,  Garmentes.  .travessed 
with  cloth  of  gold,  cut  in  Pomegranettes  and  yokes,  strj'nged 
after  the  facion  of  Spaygne.  1688  Holme  Arvioury  ni. 
335/2  He  beareth  Vert,  a  Yoke.  X899  Svtithsonian  Rep.  41 
A  beautiful  example  of  the  stone  yoke,  or  ceremonial  collar. 

2.  A  wooden  frame  or  collar  fitted  on  the  neck 
of  a  hog  or  other  animal,  to  prevent  it  from  break- 
ing through  or  leaping  over  a  hedge,  fence,  etc. 

'S73-80  'I'usSER  Jhfsb.  (1878)  38  Strong  yoke  for  a  hog. 
1669  WoiiLiDGE  Syst,  Agric.  278  A  Yoak,.  .an  Instrument., 
to  put  on  Swine  or  other  unruly  Creatures,  to  keep  them 
from  running  through  Hedges.  1886  Cheshire  Gloss,  s.v., 
I  have  never  seen  a  pig  yoked,  but  yokes  are  still  in  com- 
mon use  for  cattle  and  sheep ;  and  I  have,  on  one  occasion 
at  least,  seen  a  number  of  hens  all  wearing  yokes. 

3.  A  frame  fitted  to  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  a 
person  for  carrying  a  pair  of  pails,  boskets,  etc. 

c  1618  MoRYSON  Itin.  IV.  iii.  (1903)  383, 1  haue  seene  men 
..carry  the  milke  in  two  payles  fastned  to  a  wooden  yoke 
before  them,  c  1700  Kennett  AIS.  Laitsd.  loj^,  A  yoak 
of  milk,  two  pailes.  x8«x  Clare  Vill.  Minstr.  1. 155  When- 
ever to  rest  she  her  buckets  set  down,  She  jiiikled  her  yokes 
to  and  fro.  1876  Hardy  Ethelberta  i,  The  speaker,  who 
had  been  carrying  a  pair  of  pails  on  a  yoke,  deposited  them 
upon  the  edge  of  the  pavement. 

b.  A  part  of  a  garment,  made  to  fit  the  shoulders 
(or  the  hips),  and  supporting  the  depending  parts, 
often  of  double  thickness,  of  special  material,  or 
particularly  ornamented, 

1883  Caulfeild  &  Saward  Diet,  Needlework  527  Yokes, — 
These  are  headings,  or  shaped  bands,  into  which  plaitings 
or  gatherings  of  garments  are  sewn^and  which  are  so  cut  as 
to  fit  either  ihe  shoulders  or  the  hips,  and  from  which  the 
rest  of  the  bodice,  nightdress,  dressing  gown,  or  the  skirt  is 
to  depend.  1891  Truth  10  Dec.  1240/2  The  front  [of  a  tea- 
gown]  was  all  white  satin,. .with  a  yoke  of  gold  and  while 
embroidery.  ^  1903  Dail^  Chron,  24  Jan.  8/4  The  hip- yoke 
is  a  plain  piece,  sometimes,  however,  covered  with  em- 
broidery, that  is  moulded  to  the  figure  below  the  waist. 

4.  Applied  to  various  objects  resembling  the 
yoke  of  a  plough. 

e.g.  fa  ridge  of  hill  connecting  two  peaks  fafter  "L,  ju- 
gutn),  an  arched  convex  frame,  timber,  bar,  etc.  (see  quots.). 

138a  WvcLiF  Isa,  xxxvii,  24,  I  ste3ede  vp  the  heijtus  of 
mounteynes,  gokes  {later  vers.  3ockis]  of  Liban.  1489 
Caxton  Faytes  cf  A.  11.  xxviii.  139  Leuers  of  yron  youkes 
for  brygges  to  make  with.  1577  Cooge  Heresbach^s  Husb. 
II.  84  The  Uine  keeper  mu.'^t  often  goe  about  his  Uines,  and 
set  vp  his  proppes,  and  make  euen  his  yokes.  1864  Webster, 
Yoke.., Pi.  frame  or  convex  piece  by  which  a  bell  is  hung 
for  ringing  it.  18^5  Knight  Did.  Mech.,  Yoke..  .A  branch, 
ing  coupling-section,  connecting  two  pipes  with  a  single 
one,  as  the  hot  and  cold  water  pipes  with  a  single  pipe 
for  a  shower-bath.  1883  Greslev  Gloss.  Coal  AL,  Yokes, 
short  sawn  limbers  placed  acros-s  biats  for  steadying  pump 
trees.  x888  Encycl.  Biit.  XXIV.  2^2/1  The  fidicula  or 
lyre  consisted  of  a  resonant  box,  having  a  yoke  {j'ugum  or 
transtilluvi)  instead  of  a  neck.  1902  Ibid.  (ed.  10)  XXVII. 
584/1  The  yoke,  which  joins  the  [magnet]  limbs  together 
and  conducts  the  flux  between  them. 

b.  Naut.  A  board  or  bar  fixed  transversely  to 
the  head  of  the  rudder,  and  having  two  cords  or 
ropes  {^yoke-lines)  attached  for  steering :  see  also 
quots,  1627,  1769. 

a  1625  Notnencl.  Navalis  (HarL  MS.  2V3i).  1627  Capt, 
J.  Smith  Sea.  Gram.  ix.  41  A  yoke  is  when  the  Sea  is  so 
rough  as  that  men  cannot  gonern  the  Helme  with  their 
hands,  and  then  they  sease  a  block  to  the  Helme  on  each 
side  at  the  end,  and  reeuing  two  fals  thorow  them  like 
Gunners  Tackles  brings  them  to  the  ships  side,  and  so 
some  being  at  the  one  side  of  the  Tackle,  some  at  the  other, 
they  steare  her  with  much  more  ease  than  they  can  with 
a  single  rope  with  a  double  'lurne  about  the  Helme,  1769 
Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Yoke,  a  name  formerly 
given  to  the  tiller,  when  communicating  with  two  blocks  or 
sheaves  affixed  to  the  inner  end  of  the  tiller.  It  Is  now 
applied  to  a  small  board  or  bar  which  crosses  the  upper  end 
of  a  boat's  rudder  at  right  angles.  1792  Jrnl.  Ho.  Comm. 
XLVII.  364/1  Those  Ships  that  have  no  Roundhouse, 
their  Rudders  should  run  up,  and  steer  with  a  Yoke  abaft 
the  Rudder  Head.  1840  R.  H.  Dana  Bef.  Mast  xxiii.  The 
bowman  had  charge  of  the  boat-hook  and  painter,  and  the 
coxswain  of  the  rudder,  yoke,  and  stern-sheets. 

II.  5.  transf»  A  pair  of  animals,  esp.  oxen, 
that  are  or  may  be  coupled  by  a  yoke. 

In  this  sense  the  plural  after  a  numeral  is  often  yoke. 

688-9S  Z,awj  of  Ine  Ix,  (Liebermann)  ij6  Se  ceorl  se  Se 
hcefd  o9res  geoht  \v,r.  geoc]  aliyrod..asife  ealle.    cisoo 


YOKE. 

Tri«.  C„a.  mm.  195  Half  hundre  jlokes  of  ocsen.  13.. 
£.  E.  AtUt.  P.  B.  66,  I  haf  jerned  &  jat  5okkez  of  oxen. 
ctyiiSc.  Leg.  Smnts  xliv.  [Lricy)  552  Fyfty  50k  of  oxine. 
'SM  COVERDALE  yet  xlii.  12  A  M.  yock  oxen  (1539  Gl. 
BMc  a.  M.  youck  of  oxen].  1551  in  Phillipps  WUls  (,71830) 
201,  1  wyll  that  Ihon  my  sun,  and  William  my  sun,  shall 
have  every  of  them.. a  yowcke  of  Oxyn.  1606  Shuttle. 
'VST''''^'..^.':'^- (Chatham  Soc.)  173  One  yocke  of  draft  oxen, 
vujll  xnj'  mja.  1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  18  A 
deep  well  whence  they  draw  water,  with  a  wheel  turned 
round  by  a  yoke  of  Bulls.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.v. 
IVerglns,  One  of  them  required  9  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  it 
1879  liARTLETT  Egy/>t  la  ral.  xix.  408  We . .  saw  men  plowing! 
sometimes  with  a  camel,  and  oftener  with  a  yoke  of  cattle. 
t  b.  gen.  A  pair,  couple.  Obs. 
ej3^V,'ycuF  Sel.  IVts.  II.  224  pe  |>ridde  30k  ).at  Poul 
lorfendiK  is  chiding  and  envie.  c  1380  —  ly/ts.  (1880)  354 
^. ""'  '2^''  bigynni(>  wijj  paciens.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  IK 
II.  1.  181  These  that  accuse  him  in  his  intent  towards  our 
wiues,  are  a  yoake  of  his  discarded  men. 

6.  One-fourth  of  a  Soling,  about  50  or  60  acres  (of. 
Oxgang  as  J  of  a  plough-land) ;  hence,  later,  applied 
vaguely  to  small  manors.    (Cf.  Yoklet.)  Kent. 

*V/^"!'-  C'""''"''  42  in  Sweet  O.  E.  Texts  450,  xvi  »ioc 
aeraelondes.  c  1050  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wfdcker  424/2  luger 
"f\,l^^'^ '"  Hasted  Hist.  Kent  (1782)  II.  525  [In  the  survey 
of  .Milton  manor,  taken  anno  1653,  there  is  mention  made, 
?-J  held  of  that  manor,  of  the]  yoke  of  Hamon.s  atte  Deane. 
if'j'  '^P°"  ""^^  h'I's.  the  smaller  manors  are  frequently 
called  yokes.]  177a  Shrubsole  &  Dense  Hist.  Rock.  44 
The  originals.. mention  certain  persons  by  name,  with  the 
number  of  yokes  and  acres  belonging  to  them.  1886  /I  rchxol. 
Cant.  XVI.  167  The  yoke  of  Henwood  or  Hewitt.. at  the 
east  end  of  the  town  [of  Ashford]  extended  into  Willesboro'. 

7.  A  spell  of  work  at  the  plough  (cf.  Yoking 
vbl.  si.  4).    local  {Kent). 

1796  Bovs  Agric.  Kent  157  An  acre  a  day  is  the  common 
yoke  for  eight  or  ten  oxen  in  wet,  heavy,  land,  where  four 
horses  would  plough  an  acre  and  a  quarter.  1805  lUd. 
(ed.  2)  I  S3  When  two  yokes  are  made  in  a  day,  which  is 
the  usual  ^practice  of  East  Kent,  the  time  of  going  to  work 
IS  at  SIX  o  clock  in  the  morning,  returning  home  at  ten ;  and 
then  going  out  again  at  one,  and  returning  at  six. 

.     .  "•  -fi^-  °''  "•  *^E-  ?'"■•>  denoting  servitude, 
subjection,  restraint,  humiliation,  oppression,  etc. 

c888  iELFHED  Boeth.  xix.  8  t  jEala,  ofermodan,  hwi  je 
wilni^en  |ja5t  je  underlutan  mid  eownim  swiran  bat  deadlice 
Seoc.  '897  —  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxix.  200  k.\c  Sara  \>e 
sie  under  3aem  jeoke  hlafordsciepes.  ciooo  Ags.  Cosj>, 
Matt.  XI.  29  Nima[>  min  seoc  ofer  eow.  tijoo  Vices  If 
Virtues  71  Se  3e,.Cristes  30c  wile  beren,  and  forlat  al  3e 
woreld.  c  lioo  Ormim  4045  patt  tanne  shollde  itt  lesedd  ben 
Fra  da^l>ess  30CC.  c  1380  WvcLii' UF/tj.  (1880)  228  What 
kynne  seruauntis  ben  vnder  300k  of  seruage  deme  \x\  here 
lordis  wor)>i  alle  manere  honour  or  worschipe.  1387  Tre- 
viSA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  357  He  brou3te  alle  J>e  kynges  jiat 
were  nyh  hym  under  his  30k.  f  1449  Pecock  Repr.  iv.  i. 
410  What  euer  seruauntis  ben  vndir  30k,  deeme  thei  her 
lordis  worthi  al  honour,  c  1450  Capgravi  Life  St.  Giliert 
90  pe  30k  of  all  l>is  birden  was  leid  ia  his  nek.  1549  Compt. 
Scot.  iv.  31  Tyl  al  them  that  hes  resauit  the  3oilk  ande  the 
confessione  of  crist.  1573  Salir.  Poems  Reform,  xli.  63  This 
day  thy  held  is  in  the  3ock.  1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  i.  i.  69 
He  circumscribed  with  his  Sword,  And  brought  to  yoke  the 
Enemies  of  Rome.  1596  Speksee  State  Iret.  Wks.  (Globe) 
610/2  Having  quite  shaken  of  theyr  yoke,  and  broken  the 
bandes  of  theyre  obedience.  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit. 
I.  719  It  [sc.  a  castle]  became  a  most  grievous  yoke  unto  the 
neighbour  Inhabitants.  1648  J.  Beai,mont/'j)'c.4;xi.  xxxiv. 
Impudent  Boldness  1  which  can.  .make  the  Bond  of  Sweet- 
ness their  pretence.  To  break  all  other  yoaks.  1709  Steele 
Taller  No.  36  F  i  Termagant  Wives  who  make  Wedlock  a 
Yoke.  1756  Burke  ShH.  *  Beaut.  Introd.,  In  tying  us 
down  to  the  disagreeable  yoke  of  our  reason.  1837  Howitt 
Rur.  Life  I.  iv.  (1862)  36  The  weary  yoke  of  business.  1849 
Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  400  The  Restoration  emanci- 
pated thousands  of  minds  from  a  yoke  which  had  become 
insupportable.  1879  DixoN  Windsor  I.  ii.  11  His  province 
..had  never  yet  submitted  to  the  Norman  yoke. 

b.  With  various  other  implications,  as  of  con- 
nexion, co-operation,  labour,  etc. ;  in  reference  to 
marriage,  combining  the  ideas  of  union  or  co- 
operation and  subjection  or  restraint. 

138a  Wyclif  2  Cor.  vi.  14  Nyle  3e  lede  30k  [Vulg.  jugum 
ducere]  with  vnfeithful  men.  a  1400-50  IVars  Alex.  818* 
(Dubl.  MS.),  He.,  fair  enformed  J>am  of  fight  &  fetez  of 
armez  For  3apest  in  hys  awne  yoke  3arly  to  drawe.  c  1403 
Clanvowe  Cuckcnv  !/  Nifht.  140  Myn  entent  is  neither  for 
to  dye,  Ne,  whyl  I  live,  in  loves  yok  to  draw,  c  141a  Hoc 
CLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  3992  Jok  of  mariage.  1475  ^lonor 
/'a/.Tx (Camden)  1. 158  Tyll..t>at  youkke  of  wedloicke  lyin 
my  nekke  as  hyt  dose  now  in  yours,  1555  Eden  Decades 
(Arb.)  i28_We  haue  byn  ioyned  togyther  with  the  yoke  of 
holy  matrimonie.  159S  Shaks.  Aferck,  V.  in,  iv.  13  Com. 
panions.. Whose  soules  doe  beare  an  equal  yoke  of  loue. 
164s  Fuller  Good  Th.  in  Bad  T.  228  It  is  therefore  some 
comfort  that  I  draw  in  the  same  Yoak  with  my  Neighbours. 
1697  Dryden  yEneis  iv.  22  Were  I  not  reaolv'd  against  the 
Yoke  Of  hapless  Marriage.  1847  Tennyson  Princess  vi. 
188  If  thou  needs  must  bear  the  yoke,  I  wish  it  Gentle  a> 
freedom.  1885  Haocaro  A".  Sol.  Mines  i,  Well  I  had  better 
come  to  the  yoke  [i.  e.  begin  ray  task). 

rV.  9.  Comb.,  as  (sense  1 ) yoke-bar,  -bow,  -gear, 
-f"g<  -P'",  -""?,  -work ;  (sense  3)  yoke-shoulder- 
ing adj. ;  (senie  3  b)  yoke-bodice,  -collar,  front, 
piece  ;  yoke-arbor  (see  quot.)  ;  yoke-band  (= 
Gr.  {xr^liiiajuiv),  a  band  for  fastening  the  yoke  to 
the  pole;  fyoke-bone,  the  jngal  or  malar  bone 
of  the  cheek,  forming  part  of  the  zygomatic  arch ; 
+  yoke-devils  sb.  pi.  (nonce-wd.),  companion 
devils  ;  yoke-elm,  a  name  for  the  hornbeam,  from 
the  wood  being  used  for  yokes,  and  the  leaves 
resembling  those  of  the  elm  ;  yoke-horse  (=  Gr. 
iir/iot  inwos),  a  horse  yoked  to  another;   yoke- 
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line  JVaut.,  each  of  the  two  cords  or  ropes  attached 
to  a  yoke  (sense  4  b)  for  steering ;  yoke-skey  S. 
Africa,  =  Skey  si.^ ;  yoke-steed  =  yoke-horse  ; 
yoke-stick,  {a)  =  sense  i ;  {b)  =  sense  3  ;  (f)  a 
stick,  or  one  of  two  crossed  sticks,  attached  to  an 
animal's  neck  (cf.  sense  2)  ;  yoke-strap,  -thong 
•^yoke-band;  yoke-toed  a.,  having  the  toes 
joined  together  in  pairs,  as  scansorial  birds ;  zygo- 
dactylous;  7oke-tTee, -^ {a)  =  yoke-elm;  (^)  the 
body  or  main  part  of  a  yoke. 

_  1875  Knight  Did.  Mecb.,  *Yoke-arl>or,  a  form  of  double 
journal-box  for  pulley-spindles,  in  which  a  curved  branch 
extending  from  one  bearing  to  the  other  on  each  side  of  the 
pulley  serves  to  protect  the  belt  from  being  chafed  or  other- 
wise injured.     158s  Higins  Junius'  Namencl.  270/2  Subiu. 
gmin  lorum, ..  the  yoke  thong,  or  *yoke  band.  1848  Buckley 
Iliad  452  Then  they  brought  out  the  yoke-band,  nine  cubits 
in  length,  along  with  the  yoke.   1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm 
''•320  The  ♦yoke-bars .  .are  made  of  hard-wood.   1888  Borv- 
Bells  IVeeily  4  May  286/3  A  serviceable  navy  serge  "yoke 
bodice,  with  belt.    1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  755  The  fijst 
paire  of  the  vpper  Lip.  .ariseth  from  the  vtter  seame  of  the 
Iugallor*yoke-bone.   1634 T.  Johnson  tr.  Parey's  Chirurg. 
y.  XI.  (1678)  117  There  is  a  cleft  under  the  yoke-bone  ascend- 
ing into  the  orb  of  the  eye.    C715  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels) 
Int.  185  Inngula,  *5eocbosa.     1587  Mascall  Gozit.  Cattle, 
Oxen  (1596)  73  If  ye  tie  them  as  plow  oxen  be,  with  a  sole 
and  a  with,  which  is  made  like  a  yoke  bowe.    1891  Mere. 
piTH  Horses  of  Achilles  15  Poet.  Wks.  (1912)  560  All  their 
lustrous  manes . .  Right  side  and  left  of  the  yoke-ring  tossed, 
to  Ihe  breadth  of  the  yoke-bow.     1906  Daily  Chron.  5  Apr. 
8/s  A  *yoke  collar  of  fine  Irish  lace.     1559  Shaks.  Hen.  V, 
II.  11.  106  Treason,  and  murther,  euer  kept  together.  As  two 
yoake  diuels  sworne  to  eythers  purpose.     1687  MiioE  Gt. 
Pr.  Diet.  II,  •Yoke.elm,  un  Charme,  sorte  dArbre  de  b,<is 
dur.    1706  London  &  WisE  Relir'd  Gardiner  I.  261  The 
Card  ner  who  has  a  fence  of  Yoke-Elms.    1768  T.  Nugent 
Trav.  Germany  II.  89  A  beech  or  elder,  a  yok-elm,  an  aspin 
and  a  crab.     1901  Levett-Yeats  Traitor's  IVayx,  We  had 
reined  up  under  a  huge  yoke-elm.    1888  Bow.Bells  Weekly 
4  May  286/3  Six  chemises,  made  with  pointed  *yoke  fronts. 
1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  III.  n8i  The  'voke-geer  of 
this  cart.    1837  B.  D.  \4Ki.i\iAristoph.,Cloudsi.  i,  Neither 
you,  sir,  nor  your  *yokehorse,.. shall  eat  my  goods.     1849 
CupPLES  Green  Hand  xvi.  The  fat  midshipman,  .watching 
me  critically  as  1  handled  the  "yokelines.    1585  Higins 
Junius'  Nomencl.  269/1  Radius,  . .  the  yoke   sticke :  the 
yoke  pin  or  *yoke  peg.     1885  Letts's  Househ.  Mag.  93/2  A 
*yoke  piece  of  velveteen.     1819  Rees  Cycl.  XXXIX.  s.  v. 
yoking.  The  *yoke-ring  and  ox.chain.    1891  [see yoke.bovj\. 
189s  K.  Grahame  Golden  Age  42  The  *yoke-shouldering 
village  folk  were  wont  to  come  to  fill  their  clinking  buckets. 
i8so  R.  G-  Cu.MiiiNO  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  ii.  Passing 
through  each  end  of  the  yoke,  at  distances  of  18  inches  from 
one  another,  are  two  parallel  bars  of  tough  wood  about 
18  inches  in  length;   these  are  called  *yoke.skeys.    In  in- 
spanning,  the  yoke  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the 
ox,  with  one  of  these  siceys  on  either  side.    i88a  L.  Wallace 
Ben-Hur  208  They  termed  the  two  next  the  pole  *yoke- 
steeds.   ^725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  O  io3  Obicula,  "geoc- 
stecca.     1483  Cath.  Angl.  427/1  A  3oke  styke,  jfsticnlus. 
1614  R.  Tailor  Hog  hath  lost  Pearl  Prol.,  Ovr  long  time 
rumor'd  Hogge  .is  at  length  got  loose,  Leauing  his  seruile 
yoake.sticke  to  the  goose.    1684  [Meriton]  Yorksh.  Dial. 
100  (E.D.S.  No.  76),  Yoakes  and  Bowes  and  Gad  and  Yoak. 
sticks.     i8s5    Robinson   Whitby   Gloss.,    yoke-stick,   the 
wooden  shoulder-bar  for  carrying  the  milk  pails  by  suspen. 
sion. . .  '  As  crooked  as  a  yoke.stick,'  deformed.    Also  the 
wooden  horseshoe-shaped  collar  with  which  oxen  are  yoked, 
1837  B.  D.  Walsh  Aristofh.,  Knights  11.  iii.  May  I  die,. . 
And  be  cut  into  *yoke-straps  and  traces.    1585  *Yoke-thong 
\s^it  yoke.band\.   183s  "Yoke-toed  [see  Zvgodactvlic].   1874 
Coues  N.  Amer.  Birds  199  The  parrots.. are  yoke-toed. 
158s  Higins  Junius'  Nomencl.  149  Carpinus,..!^  kind  of 
tree,  called  in  olde  time  the  "yoke  tree,  the  wood  whereof 
was  easie  to  be  cleft.     1844  H.  Stephens .C/J.  Farjn  II.  322 
The  draught-chains,  hooked  to  the  lever,  and  passed  under 
the  pullej's  of  the  yoke-trees.    2890  Crawpurd  Round  Cal. 
in  Portugal  32  One  may  see  oxen  and  even  cows — for  they 
too  do  their  share  of  *yoke-work— harnessed  to  the  net. 

Toke  (y^k),  v.  Forms :  see  the  sb. ;  also  i  pa. 
pple.  seiukod,  3  pa.  t.  Jeokede,  5ogede,  4  oak, 
pa.pple.  y-Joket,  y-yokyd,  Sc.  Jakkit,  5  pa. pple. 
Seokyn,  6  Sc.  lolk, pa. pple.  looked.  [OE. geocian, 
1.  leoc  YoKB  j«.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  a  yoke  on  (a  pair  of  draught- 
animals,  etc.)  ;  to  couple  with  a  yoke.  Also  with 
up  (?  Colonial). 

alDoa  Colloq.  ^Ifric  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  90  lunciis  bobus, 
:^eiukodan  oxan.  f  1000  jElfric  Gram.  (Z.)  174  lungo,  ic 
iucije  {v.  r.  seocije].  1399  Lanol.  Rich.  Redeles  111.  251 
Steeris  well  y.yokyd.    c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xxvi.  269  For 

0  GrifToun  there  wil  here,  fleynge  to  his  Nest,  a  gret  Hors 
or  2  Oxen  3oked  to  gidere,  as  thei  gon  at  the  Plowghe. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  902  5ynerly  the  5epe  knight  3okit  hom 
belyue,  Pight  hom  into  ploghe.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  539/1 
Jokke  beestys  (S.  50k,  A  3ockyn,  W.  yoken).  1530  Palsgr. 
786/2  Yoke  the  oxen,  for  I  wyll  go  to  the  plough  this 
mornyng.  1641  J.  Jackson  True  Evang.  7".  in.  166  It  was 
cautioned  in  the  Law  not  to  yoake  an  Oxe,  and  an  Asse 
together.    17*4  Swift  Drapier's  Lett.  Wks.  1755  V.  11. 100, 

1  shall,  .learn  to  consider  my  driver,  the  road  I  am  in,  and 
with  whom  I  am  yoked.  1775  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  tji/i  The 
prisoners  were  all  secured  and  yoked.  1859  H.  KingsleyC. 
Hamlyn  xviii,  A  bullock-driver  yoking-up  his  beast,  1880 
'Mark  Twain*  Trainp  Abr.  xi,  A  peasant's  cart,.. drawn 
by  a  small  cow  and  a  smaller  donkey  yoked  together. 

2.  To  attach  (a  draught-animal)  to  a  plough  or 
vehicle  (orig.  with  a  yoke)  ;  to  '  put  in ', '  put  to '. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iv.  {Jcuobus)  329,  332  Scho  had  bulls 
wilde  and  tale,  pat  scho  nocht  trewit  myclit  3akkit  be  In 
carte, . .  And,  gyf  It  hapnyt  l>at  bai  Var  5okit,  suld  ryne  away. 
1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  F.  R.  xviii.  lxiii[i).  (Bodl.  MS.), 
A  3onge  cowe  J>at  is  able  to  be  3oked  [ed.  1495  yockid]  to 
drawe  at  plows,    cx4ao  Prose  Life  Alex.  78  Wc  tille  na 
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lande,..ne sokes  nojier  ox  ne  horse  in  plughe  ne  in  carte. 
CI4S0  Mirk's  Festial  211  pe  bulles  mekely  stodyn  styll, 
tyll  Jiay  had  3eokyn  ham  yn  ]>e  wayne.  1533  Coverdale 
I  Sam.  vi.  7  Take  two  mylke  kyne, . .  and  yocke  them  to  y* 
cart.  1650  J.  NicOLL  Diary  (Bann.  Club)  12  The  hangman 
rydand  on  ane  hors  befoir  him  yockit  in  that  cairt.  1697 
Drvden  Virg.  Georg.  1.  69  Produce  the  Plough,  and  yoke 
the  sturdy  Steer.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  199 
Lions  have  been  yoked  to  the  chariots  of  conquerors.  1856 
TLkk^  Arctic  Expl.  I.  xvii.  210  They  yoked  in  their  dogs  in 
less  than  two  minutes.  1871  C.  Gibbon  For  Lack  of  Gold 
xyii.  Four  fresh  horses  which  had  been  'yoked  'at  Abbots, 
kirk.  i88j  '  OuiDA  '  Maremma  ii,  Twice  a  year  regularly 
she  yoked  her  mule  to  her  cart  and  drove  into  Grosseto. 
b.  with  the  plough  or  vehicle  as  object. 

31568  Wyfc  of  Auchtermuchty  i.  (Bann.  MS.)  He  yokkit 
his  plwch  vpoun  the  plane.  1635  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot. 
Ser.  II.  VI.  37  He  yocked  the  cairt  wherein  Cokstouns  char- 
tour  kist  wes  caned  away.  1638  A.  Henderson  Serm., 
Ps.  cxxix.3  (1867)  276  Without  Bis  license  the  plough  can- 
not be  yoked.  1697  Drvden  Mneis  xii.  433  These  on  their 
Horses  vault,  thosi  yoke  the  Car.  a  1774  Fergusson  Hame 
Content  62  The  chaise  is  yokit  in  a  trice.  1869  Gibbon  Robin 
Gray  xxii.  He  said  he  would  '  yoke  the  cart '.  1871  Ellis 
Catullus  Iv.  18  Rhesus'  chariot  yok'd  to  snowy  coursers. 
O.  gen.  To  attach,  put  on  or  in  (as  a  yoke). 

c  1848  Keegan  Leg.  f,  Poems  (1907)  470  The  Scotchman.. 

yoked  on  '  his  war-pipes, and  the. .rafters.. rang. .withthe 

martial  strains  of  the  Highland  Pibroch.    1853  Kane  Grin. 

nell  Exp.  xxiv.  (1856)  196  By  the  time  I  had  yoked  my 

neck  in  its  scrape. 

3.  To  fasten  a  yoke  round  the  neck  of  (a  hog  or 
other  animal)  :  see  Yoke  sb.  3, 

1530  Palsgr.  786/2  You  muste  yoke  your  hogge,  for  he 
ronneth  thorowe  every  hedge.  1607  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870) 
442  That  all  thinhabitants  of  this  lordship  yoke  or  ring 
their  swine  sufBciently.  1657  J.  Watts  Scribe,  Pharisee,  etc. 
Ep.  Rdr.  cj  b.  So  yoking  and  ringling  the  wild  Boars 
amongst  them. .  that  they  may  not  break  through  the  hedges, 
or  down  the  walls  of  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  1708  in 
Hist.  Anc.  Chapel  Strctford  (Chetham  Soc.)  II.  84  Wm. 
Moss  for  not  yoaking  and  ringing  his  swine,  21.  1840  Col- 
quitt in  Congr.  Globe  Jan.,  App.  145/2  If  they  think  it 
..a  duty. .to  yoke  the  geese  to  keep  them  from  going  in 
washing  in  violation  of  the  Sabbath.     1886  [see  Yoke  sb.  2]. 

4.  To  suspend  (a  bell)  on  a  yoke  (see  Yokb  sb.  4, 
quot.  1864). 

1701  in  W.  S.  Banks  Walks  Vorksh.,  Wakefeldttc.  (1871) 
44  John  Hinchliff  for  yoaking  ye  bell  2  18  6. 
6.  Mining.     To  mark  out  (a  claim)  with  'yo- 
kings '  (see  Yokino  vbl.  sb.  6). 

1 1556  in  Pettus  Fodinx  Reg.  (1670)  96  All  Grounds,  as 
Crosses  and  Holes  that  be  not  stowed  nor  yoked  lawfully. 
1664  [see  Stowce]. 
6.  trans.  To  bring  into  or  hold  in  subjection  or 
servitude ;  to  subjugate,  oppress.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
c  13JS  Old  Age  iii.  in  E.E.P.  (1862)  149  Y-5oket  ic  am  of 
Jore  wi))  last  an  lut>er  lore,  a  1519  Skelton  Cot.  Chute  325 
The  pore  people  they  yoke  With  sommons  and  citacyons. 
154a  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  300  b,  Vntill  thei  wer  yoked  by 
the  thirlie  tyrannes,and  afterwarde  conquered  and  subdued 
by  Philippus.  1567  Gude  >,  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  185  With 
traditiounis  of  men  we  half  thame  Bockit.  159a  Kvd  Sol.  ^ 
Pers.  IV.  i.  All  Rhodes  is  yoakt,  and  stoopes  to  Soliman. 
160S  Camden  Rem.  (1637)  29  The  Normans,  who. .would 
have  yoaked  the  English  under  their  tongue,  as  they  did 
under  their  command.  1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i. 
Ivii.  (1739)  106  He  was  fain  to  yoke  his  lawless  will  under 
the  grand  Charter.  1667  Milton  P.  L,  x.  307  Xerxes,  the 
Libertie  of  Greece  to  yoke.  1671  —  Samson  410  But  foul 
eflfeminacy  held  me  yok't  Her  Bond-slave.  1781  Cowper 
Table  T.  258  As  well  be  yok'd  by  despotism  s  hantl,  As 
dwell  at  large  in  Britain's  charter'd  land. 
7._fig.  To  join,  link,  couple,  connect,  associate; 
■[occas,  to  embrace. 

cizos  Lay.  1872  Heo3eokeden  [cia75  3ogede]heoraearmes 
&  5arweden  heom  seoluan.  31400  Prymer  (1891)  in  Oak 
nou3t  me  to  gydere  with  synneres.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos 
xxiv.  89  Whiles  that  the  sterres  ben  in  theyr  courses  well 
yocked.  a  1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  Wenien  220  [He] 
with  a  3oldin  3erd,  dois  3olk  me  in  armys,  156s  W1N3ET 
Bk.  (Questions  S  S3  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  no  Ihe  matrimonie  to 
be  dissoluit,  and  the  twa  harlotis  to  be  5okit  vp  in  a  praj- 
tendit  band  of  matrimonie.  a  1578  Lindesay  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  319  The  Earle  of  Angus  and  the 
Earle  of  Glencairneis  was  3okit  togither.  1611  Shaks. 
fVint.  T.  I.  ii.  419  Oh  then,,  .my  Name  Be  yoak'd  with  his, 
that  did  betray  the  Best.  i6ia  T.  Tavlok  Comm.  Titus  i. 
16  Let  euery  of  vs  be  carefull  to  approoue  our  sinceritie  to 
God  . .  by  yoking  answerable  practise  to  our  profession. 
X614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  l.  viii.  171  The  two  Riuers  (as 
it  were)  yoked  together  goe  along  it.  1638  Farley  Moral 
Embl.  X,  Foure  Elements  in  this  my  body  are  All  yockt  in  one. 
18x8  Scott  Rob  Roy  xiv,  Sae  mony  royal  boroughs  yoked  on 
end  to  end,  like  ropes  of  ingans.  1865  J.  G.  Holland  Plain 
Talks 'u.t-j  Ambition,  when  yoked  with  genius.  1867  Dk. 
Argyll  Reign  of  Law  ii.  103  It  often  happens  that  some  com- 
mon law  is  yoked  to  extraordinary  conditions.  1879  Froude 
Casar  xxiv.  420  Cato  was  one  of  those  better  natured  men 
whom  revolution  yokes  so  often  with  base  companionship. 
b.  With  reference  to  marriage  :  only  in  pa.pple. 
1604  Shaks.  0th.  iv.  i.  67  Thinke  euery  bearded  fellow 
that's  but  yoak'd  May  draw  with  you.  163a  Sanderson 
Serm,  364  He  that  is  yoaked  with  a  wife  must  not  put  her 
away.  i7xa  Steele  Sped.  No.  455  F  3, 1  have  the  Honour 
to  be  yok  d  to  a  young  Lady.  1847  '1'ennvson  Princess  yn. 
340  My  bride.  My  wife,  my  life.  O  we  will  walk  this  world. 
Yoked  in  all  exercise  of  noble  end. 

O.  To  join  or  couple  the  ridges  in  ploughing. 
x8za  Souter  Agric.  Banff  k-^p.  82  We  are  directed  to 
yoke  awal  and  bear.root,  that  is  to  plow  the  ridges  by  pairs. 
Ibid.,  We  must  take  care  not  to  yoke  twice  one  way,  other- 
wise it  will  impoverish  the  one  half,  and  thicken  the  other 
too  much.  1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  I,  471  Another 
mode  of  ploughing  land  from  the  flat  surface  is  casting  Qt 
yoking  or  coupling  the  ridges. 
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8.  intr.  (for  refl.)  To  join,  assodate  oneself,  be 
or  become  connected  or  linked.     Now  rare. 

iSOO-so  Dunbar  Poems  Iv.  33  Keip  5011  fra  harlattis  nycbt 
and  day :  Thay  sail  repent  quha  with  thame  gockis.  a  159a 
GsEESE  7(11.  IV,  V.  ii,  That  galling  grief  and  I  may  yoke  in 
one.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  in.  i.  57  You  must  enquire  your  way, 
.  .with  a  gentler  spirit,  Or  ncuer  be  so  Noble  as  a  Consull, 
Nor  yoalte  with  him  for  Tribune.  1851  Tennyson  To  the 
Queen  10  The  care  That  yokes  with  empire. 
b.  with  reference  to  the  married  state. 

IS93  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  i.  23  God  forbid,  that  I  should 
wish  them  seuer'd.  Whom  God  hath  ioyn'd  together :  I,  and 
'twere  pittie,  to  sunder  them.  That  yoake  so  well  together. 
1614  Fletcher  Rule  a  Wife,  i.  iv,  Alt.  Shee  would  faine 
marry,     i.  Lady. .  .Who  would  she  yoke  with  ? 

9.  intr.  To  join  battle,  engage  (with  an  enemy)  ; 
to  engage  in  a  contest  or  dispute  ;  rarely  trans,  to 
engage  in  dispnte  with,  attack.  Sc. 

«S3S  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  III.  333  Syne  he  and  tha 
hes  jokkit  sone  togidder  In  plane  battell.  1581  A.  Hall 
fliad  V.  03  We  sooner  see  goe  to  the  hacke,  the  dull  and 
fearful  foke,  Than  bardie  souldiors  in  the  field,  who  wishe 
with  foes  to  yoke.  1587  Montgomerie  Sonn.  xix.  12  5ok 
vhen  we  will,  I  hope  to  gar  him  3eild.  1646  R.  Baillie 
Lett.  <$■  yrnls.  (1841)  II.  398  The  orthodoxe  and  heterodoxe 
partie  will  yoke  about  it  with  all  their  strength.  182a 
Chalmers  in  Hanna  Mem.  (1850)  II.  360,  I.. yoked  upon 
him,  and  posed  him  well  with  questions,  looz  N.  Munro 
Doom  Castle  XV,  She  yoked  himsel*  on  his  jyling  the  lassie. 

10.  tram.  To  set  (a  person  or  thing)  to  work  or 
service  (usually  consciously  fig.  from  2)  ;  dial,  to 
urge  to  attack,  set  (a  dog)  upon  a  person. 

1606  Shaks,  Tr.  ^  Cr.  a  i.  116  There's  Vlysses,  and  old 
Nestor,.. yoke  you  like  draft-Oxen,  and  make  you  plough 
vp  the  warre.  1637  Rutherford  Lett.  (1862)  I.  cxiv.  285 
He  hath  yoked  me  to  work,  to  wrestle  with  Christ's  love. 
l68t  CoLVlL  Whigs  SuppUc  (1751)  98  Bishops  either  will 
cause  stone  him,  Or  else  yoak  butcher  dogs  upon  him. 
180s  MacInooe  in  Chambers  Pop.  Hum.  Scot.  Poems  (1862) 
153  To  count,  his  man  and  Tam  were  yoket,  Ten  hunder 
thousand  tatties.  1807  Coleridge  Lit.  to  H.  Coleridge 
3  Apr.,  Mere  natural  qualities . .  must  not  be  deemed  virtues 
until  they  are  broken  in  and  yoked  to  the  plough  of  Reason. 
1867  Dk.  Argyll  Kei'en  of  Law  iii.  128  It  is  by  wisdom 
and  knowledge  that  the  Forces  of  Nature.. are  yoked  to 
service.  1910  W.  R.  Nicoll  Round  of  Clock  xv.  230  He 
yoked  his  great  imagination  to  constant  labour. 

U..  intr.  To  engage  vigorously  in  some  occupa- 
tion ;  to  set  to  work,  set  to ;  to  put  one's  hands 
to ;  to  set  on  a  person.  Sc. 

ISS4  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  III.  89  ['Oh!'  said 
Angus, '  that  I  had  here  my  white  goss-hawk :  we  should 
then  all)  yoke  [at  once '].  1637  Rutherford  Lett.  (1862)  I. 
xciv.  243  O,  if  I  could  yoke  in  amongst  the  thick  of  angels 
and  seraphims  and  now-glorified  saints  I  1685  Peden  Let.  to 
Prisoners  July,  He  is  the  easiest  merchant  ever  the  people 
of  God  yoked  with.  1768  Ross  Helenore  20  Right  yapeshe 
yoked  to  the  pleasing  feast.  x8i6  Chalmers  in  Hanna 
Mem.  C1850)  II.  83,  I  yoked  to  the  review  of '  Jones '.  1818 
Ibid.  444  In  homely  phrase.. she  >'i?/&(r^  to  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  upon  that  principle.  1823  Mrs.  E.  Logan  St. 
Johnstoun  ix,  Wi'  that  they  a'  yoked  to  me,  and  hoisted  me 
ower  into  the  cobble.  l886  J.  Barrowman  Sc.  Mining 
Terms  74  To  Yoke,  to  resume  work.  1895  Marchbank 
Cmen.  Annandale  xi.  They  yoked  on  the  man  as  he  v/as 
riding  alang  in  his  carriage. 

Yoke :  see  Yolk,  Yuke. 

To'k(e)able,  a.  rare.  [f.  Yoke  v.  -i-  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  or  adapted  to  be  yoked.  Hence 
Yo'keablenesB  (in  quot.,  readiness  to  be  held  in 
subjection,  submissiveness). 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  427/1  5o^^Wll=»  iugalis.  1611  Cotgr., 
Accouplable,  yoakeable.  a  1638  Mede  Wks.  {ibTi)  161  Yoke- 
ableness,  or  a  pliableness  and  tractableness  to  be  ordered 

Yokeage  (you-keda).  U.  S.  =  Rokeage,  q.v. 
Yoked  (yoakt,  poet,  yoa-ked),  ppl.a.    [f.  Yoke 
V.  or  sb.  -^  -ed.] 

1.  Coupled  by  a  yoke,  as  a  pair  of  draught- 
animals  ;  also,  attached  to  a  vehicle  or  plough,  as 
a  draught-animal. 

c  X480  Henryson  Test.  Cress.  209  This  goldin  Cart. .  Four 
)okkit  steidis  . .  throw  the  SpheirJs  drew,  c  1485  Digby 
Myst.  II.  119  He  was  nother  horse  ne  mare,  nor  yet  yokyd 
sow.  c  1550  Cheke  Matt.  xxi.  5  A  foole  of  an  looked  as. 
1568  Howell  Arb.  Amitie  24  The  yoked  Oxe  doth  smell 
his  strawie  .stall  1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  42  The 
Septentrions  call  them  Triones,  that  is  yoked  Oxen.  1716 
in  Cramond  Ann.  Banff  WijS)  II.  86  John  Gregor  cited 
for  going  with  his  yoked  horse  through  the  country  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  1819  Chalmers  Serm.,  fob  ix,  30-3^,  124  The 
yoked  and  the  tortured  negro  is  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
whip  of  the  overseer.  1902  Fairbairn  Philos.  Chr.  Relig.  it. 
iv.  384  The  yoked  oxen  plough  the  fields. 

2.  Connected,  coupled,  linked  ;  in  Bot.  said  of  a 
leaf  consisting  of  one  or  more  pairs  of  opposite  leaf- 
lets ;  now  called  Conjugate  {a.  4  a),  Jugate  [a.  i). 

1^1  T.  Wilson  Logic  Kv,  Yoked  wordes  whiche  beyng 
deriued  of  one,  are  chaunged  in  the  speakyng.  1807  J.  E. 
Smith  Phys.  Bot.^  (1814)  137  Conjugate  n,  conjugate,  or 
yoked  [leaf],  consists  of  only  a  pair  of  pinins  or  leaflets, 
and  is  much  the  same  as  hinatum.  1829  T.  Castle  Introd. 
Bot.  70  It  is  said  to  be  simply  yoked,  when  one  pair  only  of 
opposite  leaflets,  is  supported  on  the  common  foot-stalk. 
..Double-yoked — when  there  are  two  pairs,  and  so  on. 

3.  Carried  on  a  yoke,  as  a  pail ;  furnished  with 
a  yoke,  as  a  garment :  see  Yoke  sb.  3,  3  b. 

1866  Geo.  Euot  F.  Holt  Introd.  6  At  the  well,  clean  and 
comely  women  carrying  yoked  buckets.  1913  Play  Pic- 
torial No.  1^3.  78/3  With  an  original  trimming  of  diamante 
on  the  yoked  back  and  down  the  fronts. 

Yoke-fellow  (yifu'kfe-lca).  [f.  Yoke  sb,  + 
FbU/OW  sb.,  transL  Gr.  triiftryos.] 
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1.  A  person  '  yoked  '  or  associated  with  another, 
esp.  in  some  work  or  occupation ;  a  fellow-worker ; 
an  associate  or  partner,  esp.  in  a  task. 

1S26  Tindale  Phil.  iv.  3  Yee  and  I  beseche  the  faythfull 
yockfelowe,  helpe  the  wemen  which  labored  with  me  in  the 
gospel!.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Dk.  Clarence  xli.  He  tolde  me  to, 
my  youkefelow  should  dye.  1599  Shaks.  Hen,  V,  11.  iii.  56 
Yoke.fellowes  in  Armes,  let  vs  to  France,  a  1659  Bp. 
Brownrig  Serm.  (1674)  I.  iv.  61  We  must  not.. be  Yoke, 
fellows  with  them  in  their  Religion.  1664  Butler  Hud.  \l. 
i.  672,  I  know  you  cannot  think  me  fit,  To  be  th'  Yoke- 
fellow of  your  Wit.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  Ivi,  '  Mr.  Cor- 
sand,"  said  Glossin  to  the  other  yoke-fellow  of  justice  [after 
Shaks.  Learm.  vi.  39I,  'your  most  humble  servant.'  1850 
Merivale  Rom.  Enip,  iv.  I.  103  This  was  the  second 
time  tliat  these  reluctant  yoke-fellows  had  been  joined  to- 
gether in  public  office.  1908  Ch.  Times  5  June  762/1  An 
able,  Catholic-minded  and  devout  Prince  having  for  his 
yokefellow  a  resolute  and  saintly  Primate. 
b.  Applied  to  things. 

IS79  ToMSON  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  411/1  Doctrine  &  an 
honest  &  godly  life,  are  two  yokfelows  y'  cannot  be  sun- 
dred.  1670  Maynwaring  Vitoi  Sana  xv.  140  Unwilling  is 
the  Soul  to  move  her  yoak-fellow,  farther  then  the  enforcing 
Law  of  Nature.. commands.  1675  T.  Brooks  Gold.  Key 
183  Those  two  sinful  Yoke-fellows,  the  soul  and  the  body. 
1852  H.  Rogers  Essays^l%^^)  I.  vii.  37B  Unhappy  mind  1.. 
so  strictly  is  it  united  to  that  mad  yokefellow,  Alatter..that 
it  can  find  a  tongue  only  by  its  aid.  1871  Freeman  Norm. 
Cong.  IV.  xviii.  211  The  castle,  .still  crowns  the  height 
as  no  unworthy  yokefellow  of  its  ecclesiastical  neighbour. 

2.  spec.  A  person  joined  in  marriage  to  another ; 
a  husband  or  wife,  spouse. 

1 1S4S  Brinklow  Compl.  xxiv.  (1874)  68  This  fast,  .is  good 
to  be  vsed.  .of  such  as  be  absent  from  their  yockfelows,  & 
prycked  to  fylthynes.  i629Winthrop  Let,  to  IVtfeia  New 
Eng,  (1825)  I.  366  It  grieveth  me  much,  that  I  want_  time 
and  freedom  of  mind  to  discourse  with  thee  (my  faithful 
yokefellow).  1693  Congreve  Old  Bach,  iv.  xxii,  I  have 
been  a  tender  Husband,  a  tender  Yoke-fellow.  1712  Addi- 
son Sped,  No.  530  r  i  Those  who  have  most  distinguished 
themselves  by  tailing  at  the  sex  in  general,  very  often  make 
an  honourable  amends,  by  choosing  one  of  the  most  worth- 
less persons  of  it  for  a  companion  and  yoke-fellow.  1838 
Dickens  O,  Twist  xxxviii,  Mrs.  Bumble,  .did  not  want  for 
spirit,  as  her  yokefellow  could  abundantly  testify.  1871 
Meredith  H,  Richmond  Iv,  Was  it  possible  I  had  ever 
refused  to  be  her  yokefellow  ? 

Hence  Yoke-fellowslxlp,  association,  partnership. 

1816  Sporting  Mag.  XLVIII.  57  We  never  heard  that 
Godwin  . .  slighted  . .  the  yoke-fellowship.  1856  A'.  Brit, 
Rev,  XXVI.  113  The  forced  yoke-fellowship  of  slaves.  1879 
Farrar  St,  Paul  II.  108  They  would,  .separate  themselves 
from  their  incongruous  yoke.fellowship  with  unbelief. 

Yokel  (y^»'k'l).  Alsoyoukell.  [Of  uncertain 
origin.  Perh,  a  fig.  application  of  dial,  yokel 
(i)  green  woodpecker,  (2)  yellow-hammer.]  A 
contemptuous  term  for  a  (stupid  or  ignorant) 
countryman  or  rustic ;  a  country  bumpkin. 

i8ia  J.  H.  Vaux  Flash  Diet.,  Youkell,  a  countryman  or 
clown.  1820  Sporting  Mag.  (N.S.)  VI.  193  It  was  thought 
Redgreaves  was  a  Yokel ;  but  upon  further  scrutiny,  it 
turned  out  that  he  was  a  Clerkenweller.  1823  '  Jon  Bee  ' 
(title)  A  Dictionary  of  the  Turf,  . .  useful  . .  for  Novices, 
Flats,  and  Yokels.  1828  P.  Cunningham  A''.  6'.  Wales  (ed. 
3)  II.  222  A  raw  yokel  \note.  Countryman]  was  once  com- 
plained of  to  me  by  a  messmate  of  his,  for  robbing  him  of  a 
dollar.  1861  Thackeray  Four  Georges  iv,  Black  legs., 
inveigle  silly  yokels  with  greasy  packs  of  cards  in  railroad 
cars.  1883  D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  xxv,  The  yokel,  being  a 
yokel,  was  not  good  at  the  reading  of  facial  expression. 

attrib,  1844  Dickens  Mart,  Chuz,  xxxvi,  None  of  your 
steady-going,  yokel  coaches,  but  a  swaggering,  rakish, 
. .  London  coach.  1891  C.  T.  C.  James  Rom.  Rigmarole  ix. 
Maidservants,  .looked  eagerly  for  their  yokel  sweethearts. 

Hence  To-keldom,  yokels  collectively ;  Yokel- 
Ish  a.,  characteristic  of  a  yokel. 

1886  MancK  Exam,  16  Feb.  5/3  The  chosen  home  of 
rural  stupidity  and  yokeldom.  x886  Jml,  Anthrop.  Inst. 
Nov.  236  A  very  good  rural  population,  with  somewhat 
yokelish  notions. 

Yokel,  obs.  var.  of  Iokle,  icicle. 

Yokeless  (y<?u'kles),  a.  rare.  [f.  Yoke  sb.  -v 
-less.  Used  as  a  rendering  of  L.  absque  jugo 
'  without  yoke ',  the  interpretation  given  by  Jerome 
of  Heb.  b'li-yacal  Belial,  as  b'li  without  +  ^ol 
yoke.]  Without  a  yoke  ;  _fig.  not  under  subjection 
or  restraint,  unrestrained,  dissolute. 

1596  Lodge  Divel  Coniiired  (Hunter.  CD  21  He  is  like- 
wise called  Sathan,  because  an  aduersary : ._.  and  Belial, 
because  yoakles.  1641  Trappe  Thcol.  Theol.  iv.  180  These 
Yokelesse  Belialists  snuffe  at  it  as  over-strict.  1675  Brooks 
Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  464  Brainless  fellows,  light  and 
empty,  yokeless  and  masterless  persons.  1680  C.  Nesse 
Church  Hist.  104  Those  men  of  Belial  or,  as  the  word 
signifies,  yokeless  ones. 

Yo'ke-mate.  Now  rare.   [f.  Yoke  sb.  +  Mate 

rf.2]    =  YOKE-FELLOW. 

c  ISS5  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  K/// (Camden)  276  [She] 
all  to  beat  her  yokemate  with  a  washbutte.  1581  MarbecK 
Bk.  Notes  1015  [1013]  He  had  to  his  yoke  mate  one  HeletL 
1581  Hanmer  yesuites  Banner  G  ^  b,  Neyther  may  they 
bee  ioyned  as  yokemates,  to  drawe  in  the  vineyarde  of  the 
Church.  1684  J.  S.  Profit  ^  Pleas.  United  10  Some  were 
wont  to  yoke  them  together,,  .putting  one  of  them  yoke- 
mate with  an  Ox.  1^04  Swift  T.  Tub  Ep.  Ded.,  He  is  a 
worthy  yokemate  to  his  forementioned  friend.  1776  G.  Camp- 
bell Philos.  Rhet.  II.  296  note.  Such  yokemates  as  these,  im. 
mortal  mark,  great  captain,  illustrious  place.  i848Thack- 
eray  Van,  Fair  xxv,  Rebecca,  .trying  to  soothe  her  angry 
yoke.mate.  1857  Gladstone  Glean,  (1879)  VI.  58  Inasmuch 
as  St.  Paul  has  declared  that  a  Christian  husband  or  wife 
married  to  an  unbeliever  is  to  suffer  the  unbelieving  yoke- 
mate to  depart. 


YOKING. 

So  To'ke-mating,  marriage. 
1891  Meredith  One  of  our  Cong,  xiv,  On  some  future  day 
of  a  perchance  miserable  yokemating. 

Toker  (y^^'kaj).  rare,  [f.  Yoke  v.  +  -erI.] 
One  who  yokes. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  427/1  A  joker,  iugaior.^  1731  A.  Hill 
Advice  to  Poets  Ep,  p.  v,  How  little  is  it  suspected,  by 
Thousands, ..that  a  Poet  is  no  Yoker  of  Sounds,  or  idle 
Assayer  of  Syllables. 

YokewiseCy^u'kjwaiz),  oi/z*.  rarc^^,  [f,  Yoke 
sb.  +  -WISE.]     In  the  manner  or  form  of  a  yoke. 

1577  GooGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  iii.  128  In  the  stable,  you 
must  haue  certayne  stalles,  or  boordes,  yokewyse  set  vp. 
[1684  J.  S.  Profit  9(  Pleas.  United  9.J 

t  Yokindale.  Ol>s.  Also  yochomdale,  youk- 
yndall,  yockynggale  ;  youghendale ;  .5V.  yo- 
peindail,  5(e)op-,  ^owp-,  yopindaill,  -dale, 
-dall,  yowpindail.  [ad.  early  \Sj.  jochimdailer^ 
var.  ol  joachimsdaler  (whence  also  early  Da.  io- 
ckiffi-j  iocumdaller,  iochimsdahr,  -dahj  and  i6thc. 
F.  jocondal{f)e)  -  G.  joachimstaler^  *  the  coin  of 
Joachimstal '  (in  Bohemia),  the  orig.  name  of  the 
Thaleb  :  see  Dollar.  (The  Sc.  ioxvasyop-^  yowp- 
are  prob.  dne  to  contamination  with  Gowpen 
'double-handful*.)]  A  silver  coin  of  the  16th 
century  varying  in  value  from  15  to  20  shillings 
Scots. 

1536  in  Dipioin.  Island,  (igio)  IX.  758  Declaring  iiij"mL 
yochomdalcs  to  be  ready  at  Breame  to  be  conveyed  to 
Copmanhaven.  1541  Aberd.  V??^.  XVII.  (Jam.),  To  deliuer 
Jofinn  Auchlquholly  ane  yopindaill,  or  than  xv  sh.  Scottis 
thairfor.  1557  Richviond  Wills  (Surtees)  103  To  John 
Teysdayll  a  yokindale  of  syluer.  1557  Will  of  R.  Pick- 
•worth  (Somerset  Ho.)  ,  I  geve  to.. my  suster  a  youkyndall 
of  silver.  1558-9  in  N.  ^  Q.  (1901)  9th  Ser.  VII.  z88  Halfe 
a  yockynggale  of  silver,  157a  Will  of  James  Innes  oj 
Drennie  (Jam.),  Be  Thomas  Innes  01  Pethnik  auchtene 
yowpindailes,  pryce  of  the  pece  xxs.  1580  R.  Hitchcock 
Pol.  Plat  d  iv,  Paiyng  their  custome  (a  Youghendale  vppon 
euery  Laste)  to  the  king  of  Denmarke. 

Yoking  (yJu'kig),  vbl,  sb,  [f.  Yoke  v,  +  -iNa  i.] 
I.  The  action  of  Yoke  v.  in  various  senses. 

1.  The  action  of  coupling  draught-animals  to- 
gether with  a  yoke,  or  of  attaching  a  draught- 
animal  to  a  vehicle,  etc. ;  also  with  up.  Also 
attrib.^  ti.s  yoking-gear, 

1580  HoLLYBAND  Trcos.  Fr,  Tong,  Accoupiement  de  hoeufs^ 
a  yoking  of  oxen.  1844  H.  Stephens  .^^.  Fann  III.  1176 
The  yoking-geer  of  the  shafts.  1881  A.  C.  Grant  Bush 
Life  in  Queensland  I.  iv.  ^9  They  passed  camp  after  camp 
of  buUock'drags,  the  drivers  and  assistants  all  busy  in 
yoking-up  for  the  day. 
b.  concr.  Harness.  U.  S, 

1873  Routledge's  Ev,  Boy's  Ann.  579  '  Do  your  horses  bear 
yokings?'  asked  Trick.. .'We  have  often  used  them  for 
driving,  but  we  have  no  harness,'  was  the  answer. 

•t-2.  Subduing,  subjugation,   Obs,  rare, 

1604  HiERON  Wks,  (1634)  I.  548  The  yoking  and  hamper- 
ing, and  restraining  of  mans  naturall  disposition. 

3.  The  action  of  engaging  in  a  contest ;  attack, 
onset ;  contest ;  a  spell,  turn,  or  bout  of  any  occu- 
pation. Sc, 

1596  Dalrvmple  tr,  Leslie^s  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  177 
Seuerus  at  the  first  3oking  \orig.  congressujslewe  of  Albion 
XX  thousand.  1637  Rutherford  Lett,  (1862)  I.  cxvii.  294 
Three  yokings  laid  him  by.  1785  Burns  Ep.  to  J.  L — k  li, 
At  length  we  had  a  hearty  yokin,  At  sang  about.  1816 
Scott  Old  Mori,  viii,  Sitting  amang  the  wat  moss-hags  for 
four  hours  at  a  yoking.  i88a  Cupples  Mem.  Mrs,  Valen- 
tine  vi.  88  '  A  double  yoking  ',  as  was  the  phrase  for  a  ser- 
vice when  two  successive  sermons  were  preached  without 
any  mid-day  interval.  1883  J.  Martin  Remin.  Old  Nad- 
dingion  203  One  '  yoking '  [of  Sunday  School  attendance] 
might  have  been  sufficient  for  young  folk. 

4.  A  Spell  of  work  at  the  plough,  or  with  a  cart, 
etc.,  done  at  a  stretch,  between  the  times  of  yoking 
and  unyoking  the  beasts ;  locally ^  a  day*s  plough- 
ing, carting,  etc. 

1765  A.  Dickson  Treat.  Agric.  {ed.  2)  127  An  acre  was 
plowed  at  one  yoking.  1787  Burns  Ansvj.  to  Gudewi/e  i. 
When  I.  .first  could  thresh  the  barn  ;  Or  baud  a  yokin  at 
the  pleugh.  1811  Keith  Agric.  Aberd.  500  A  pair  of  horses 
can  plough  an  English  acre  in  three  journies,  or  yokings, 
of  four  hours  each.  i8ia  Sir  J.  Sinclair  Syst.  Husb.  Scot, 
11.  124  The  work-horses  also  go  two  journeys  or  yokings  in 
the  day.  183a  Scoreby  Farm  Rep.  4  in  Lib.  Usef,  Knoxvl.^ 
Husb,  III,  It  is  very  general  to  average  full  two  acres  jper 
day,.. with  a  pair  of  light  horses  in  two  yokings  of  five 
hours  each.  1844  H.  Stephens  Bk.  Farm  II.69r  Colts., 
will  soon  submit  to  work,  and  become  harmless  in  the  course 
of  a  few  short  yokings. 

n.  +5.  A  measure  of  land  (see  quot.  1888).  Obs, 

X587  Lane,  Wills  (Chetham  Soc.  1893)  147  I"  plowyng  of 
syx  and  twentye  yockynge  of  land.  1888  Sheffi.eld  Gloss. 
S.V.,  Broad  '  lands  '  in  a  ploughed  field  sixteen  yards  in  width 
are  called  yockings.  They  are  only  made  in  dry  flat  fields. 
The  word  yoking  is  also  applied  to  two  '  lands  *  or  '  roods 
lying  side  by  side  in  a  ploughed  field,  the  united  breadth  of 
the  two  '  lands  '  being  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  yards. 

6.  Mining,    {pi.)    Pieces  of  wood  joined  to- 
gether in  a  'grove'  or  pit  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  falling  ;  also  used  in  conjimction  with  *  stows 
or  'stowces'  for  marking  out  a  claim. 

1653  "M-KHuywK  Lead-Mines  14  If  that  the  Slowes  be  pinned 
and  well  wrought  With  yokings,  sole-trees.  1664  [see 
StowceJ.  1747  HoosoN  Miner's  Diet.  Tjb,  In  Sinking 
with  Square  Wood  or  Yokings.  xBoa  Mawe  Min.  DerbysK 
Gloss.,  Yokings,  pieces  of  wood  ascertaining  possession. 


YOKING 

To'king,  ///.  a.     [f.  aB  prec.  4  -INO  2.]     That 
yokes,  in  various  senses :  see  the  verb. 

1S9»  Shaks.  Ven.  «r  Ad.  592  And  on  hb  neclt  her  yoaking 

armes  she  throwes.    1643  Milton  Divorce  I.  xiii.  21  An 

improper  and  ill.yoking  couple.     1645  —  Telrach.  Mate.  v. 

31  What  can  be  more. .  disparaging  to  the  cov'nant  of  love.. 

thCT  to  bee  made  the  yoaking  pedagogue  of  new  severities? 

Yokle,  obs.  var.  of  Ickle,  icfcle. 

tToklet.  Obs.   Alsojoelet.   \OY..  leocled,  ioc- 

kd,  -let,  -leta,  f.  leoc  Yoke  sb.  with  obscure  second 

element.]  In  Kent,  A  small  manor.  (Cf.YoKEii.  6.) 

80s  in  Sweet  O.  E.  Texts  455  Mediant  partem  unius 

mansiunculae,  id  est  an  seocled.     811, 811  in  Birch  Cartul. 

•'"■.■'■  1^*%  ■•'*  locled,  ioclet.    1704  Did.  Rusticum,  Joclet, 

13  a  httle  Farm,  or  Manner,  called  in  some  parts  of  Kent 

a  Yoklct,  as  requiring  but  a  small  Yoke  of  Oxen  to  Till  it. 

Tokoliama   (y^okoha-ma).     The  name  of  a 

city  in  Japan,   used  as  a  specific  epithet   (see 

quots.) ;  also  as  sb.  {ellipt.). 

i88a  Caulfeild  &  Saward  Diet.  Needlework,  Yokohama 
Crape,  ih\9.  is  a  very  fine,  close  make  of  Crape,  otherwise 
known  as  Canton  Crape... The  Yokohama  is  the  costliest  of 
all  descriptions  of  Crape,  and  the  most  durable  in  we.ir. 
18S5  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  646/1  Long-tailed  fowls,  under  the 
..names  of  Yokohama  or  Phccnix  fowls,  or  Shinotawaro 
fowk,  are.  .varieties  recently  introduced  from  Japan.  1910 
Ibid.  (cd.  10)  X.  227/1  A  domesticated  breed  of  junglefowl 
known  as  the '  Japa  nesc  long-tailed  fowls '  or  as '  Yokohamas '. 
Y6kul,  variant  of  JoKUL. 

1818  E.  Henderson  Iceland  I.  p.  viii,  The  most  extensive 
of  all  the  Icelandic  Y6kuls  is  that  called  Klofa  Y6kuL 
Toky  (yw-ki),  a.  rare.   Also  7 -ie.    [f.YoKEx^. 
+  -T  Ij      a.  Having,   or   coupled   by,   a   yoke ; 
yoked,     b.  Consisting  of  or  constituting  a  yoke. 

e  1590  MARt^wE  Faustus  vi.  Chorus,  A  chariot . .  Drawn  by 
the  strength  of  yoky  dragons' necks.  «i6n  Chapman //I'arf 
XVII.  382  Their  manes . .  fell  through  the  yokie  sphere,  Ruth. 
fully  rufl'd  and  defilde.  a  166a  Coniemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir. 
ArchaeoL  Soc)  I.  61  Hoisinge  theire  thundringe  instru. 
ments  upon  the  unconstant  wheeles  of  yokie  beasts. 
Yol,  50I,  obs.  forms  of  Ycle. 
.  Yold(;e,  5old(e :  see  Yield  ».,  Yule. 

Toldeu,  yold,  ppl.  a.    Obs.  exc.  Sc.    Forms  : 
see  Yield  v.  A.  3.     [pa.  pple.  of  Yield  k.] 
f  1.  Surrendered  (as  a  prisoner) ;   that  has  sur- 
rendered or  submitted  ;  hence,  submissive.  Obs. 

<rj374  Chaucer  Troylus  in.  96  With  lok  doun  c.nst  & 
vmbele  &  5oldyn  chere.  c  1440  I'romp.  Parv.  539/2  5olde 
manne,  yn  werre,  daticius.  1470-85  Malory  .,4rMi<rxix.ix. 
787,  I  wylle  neuer  aryse  vntyll  ye  take  me  as  yolden  & 
recreaunt.  a  1547  Surrey  Eccles.  iv.  107  The  yolden  goost 
His  marcy  doth  requyre.  1553  Brendk  Q.  Curtixs  v.  86 
His  promts  keaping  towards  y«  yelden,  his  clemencie  to- 
wardes  prisoners. 
2.   Wearied,  exhausted.  Se. 

01508  Dunbar  Tua Mariit  >f <:»<«« 22oIHe]witha  5oldin 
jerd,  dois  jolk  me  in  armys.  15..  Chrises  Kirk  151  in 
Bnnnatyne  MS.  (Hunter.  CI.)  287  For  hir  saik  he  wes 
nocbt  yoldin.  1836  M.  Mackintosh  Cottager's  Dav.  62 
O  deetf  quo'  William  I  am  youden  now, 

To'ldrin^,  ye'ldring.  Sc  and  nor/i.  dial. 
Also  youldriug,  yowdring,  yoldrin,  yaldrin, 
-an,  yeld(e)riii,  yieldria:  [Variant  of  YowL- 
BiNO.l     {Aho yellow y.)    A  yellow-hammer. 

1790  Grosk  Prov.  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Void-ring,  a  yellow-ham- 
mer. North,  a  i8to  Tannahill  Midges  dance  aboon  the 
bum  ii.  While  weary  yeldrins  seem  to  wail  Their  little  nest- 
lings torn.  1815  G.  IIeattik  John  o'  Amha*  (1826)  37 
Three  yaldrin's  eggs.  18x0  Scott  Abbot  xvii.  You  heed  me 
no  more  than  a  go^s-hawk  minds  a  yellow  yoldring.  1865 
Alex.  Smith  A.  Hagart's  Househ.  v,  The  yellow  yelderin 
builds  in  dry  banks. 

Yole,  early  var.  of  Yawl  ».1 

7  a  1500  Chester  Plays  (Shaks.  Soc)  xiii.  229  See,  ffellowe, 
for  cokes  soule  I    This  freeke  begines  to  feme  and  yole. 

Yole:  see  Yawl  j*.1,  Yulb. 

Yolgh,  jolje,  obs.  S.  Yellow. 

Yolk  (ya^k),  yelk  (yelk),  sb.^  Forms:  a.  i 
seoica,  seoloca,  sioleca,  3  ^eolke,  4  yholk(e, 
4-5  Jolke,  5  jolk,  7  yeolke,  yolke,  yowlk, 
yoalk(e,  8-  Sc.  yowk,  (9  yoke),  7-  yolk.  /3. 
4-5  jelke,  4-7  yelke,  5  Selk,  7  yealk,  6-  yelk. 
[OE.  geolca,  geoleca,  -oca,  i.  getilu  yellow. 

The  spelling  yelk  appears  to  have  ceased  to  be 
frequent  since  the  third  quarter  of  the  19th  century, 
but  it  is  found  in  recent  scientific  and  technical 
works.  The  pronunciation  (yelk)  survives  locally ; 
it  is  not  clear  during  what  period  or  to  what 
extent  it  has  been  current  in  standard  English.] 

1.  The  yellow  internal  part  of  an  egg,  surrounded 
by  the '  white '  or  albumen,  and  serving  as  nourish- 
ment for  the  young  before  it  is  hatched. 

a.  a  xooo  Boeth.  Metr.  xx.  J70  psem  anlicost  ))e  on  aege  bi3 
^ioleca  onmiddan.  c  loooSaj:.  Leechd.  II.  38  Hxnne  a^cs 
geolocan.  c  1000  i^LFRic  Horn.  I.  40  Sceawa  nu  on  anum 
ae^e,  hu  )>aet  hwite  ne  bid  ^^emenged  to  6am  ^eolcan.  c  luo 
St.  Michael  635  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  317  Ase  t»e  jwyte  of  pe 
Eye  goth  a-boute  l>e  yeolke.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc. 
6^46  An  cgge  yholke.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xil. 
XIX  (Bodl.  MS.),  pe  chiken  is  ibred  of  \t^  white  and  yno- 
rissched  wij*  \fi  ;olke.  c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  18  Take 
3^1kes  of  cjTen  hat  harde  bene,  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  b  vj  b, 
Tempcre  it  with  clere  wyne  and  with  the  yolke  of  an  egge. 
X604  Marston  Malcontent  II.  iv.  D  i  b,  Seauen  and  thirty 
yowlks  of  liarbarie  hennes  eggs.^  1605  TiMME  Quersit.  I. 
xiv.  67  The  yeolke  of  the  egge . .  is  the  true  sulphur.  1666 
Third  Adv.  to  Painter  t8  An  Addle-egg  with  tlouble  Yoalk. 
a  1756  Mrs.  Haywood  AVw  Present  (lyii)  158  Beat  up  the 
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yolks  of  three  eggs.  184a  Tennvson  Audley  Court  24  A 
pasty  costly-made,  Where  quail  and  pigeon,  lark  and  leveret 
lay,.. with  golden  yolks  Imbedded  and  injellied. 

^.  Cl3as  Gloss.  IV.  de  Bibbes^v.  in  Wright  Voc.  150  Le 
moid,  a  yelke.  c  1400  Lanfrancs  Cirurg.  i.  iii.  53  Wijiinne 
t)e  wounde  leie  (le  Jelke  of  an  ey.  1560  Whitehorne  Ord. 
iouldiours  (1588)  46  b,  Oile  of  the  yelkes  of  egges.  1600 
SURFLET  Cw/M/ry  Farm  vii.  Ixv.  895  Putting  thereto  the 
^S-^^J'  '"'"  '8S  and  a  little  saffron,  a  i6a5  Fletcher 
Wife  for  Month  11.  i.  Like  to  poch'd  eggs  That  had  the 
yelks  suckt  out.  1650  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  111.  xxviii. 
(ed.  2)  150  That  a  Chicken  is  formed  out  of  the  yelk  of  the 
egge, . .  the  people  still  opinion,  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary 
29  Sept.  1645,  He  abounded  in  things  petrified,  wallnuts, 
eggs  in  which  y»  yealk  rattl'd.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters 
I.  73  (These]  divided  and  inviscated  by  the  yelk  of  an  egg 
become  miscible  in  . .  water.  1864  Reader  5  Nov.  572/2 
The  embryos  of  man  [etc.]  are  nourished,  .by  the  mother's 
blood, ..and  those  of  birds  by  the  yelk  of  the  egg.  1884 
Health  Exhib.  Catal.  39  The  leather  is.. soaked  in  liquor 
made  oftheyelksof  eggs. 

b.  in  £iol.  extended  to  the  corresponding  part 
in  any  animal  ovum,  which  serves  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  embryo  {nutritive  oi  food-yolk),  and  to  the 
protoplasmic  substance  from  which  the  embryo  is 
developed  (formativeot germ-yolk):  ^VlTELLUs  I. 

"835-6  [see  5).  1831  Woodward  Mollusca  51  After  im- 
pregnation, the  germinal  vesicle,  which  then  subsides  into 
the  centre  of  the  yolk,  divides  spontaneously  into  two.  1879 
HaeckeCs  Evol.  Man  I.  ii.  28  Cephalopods,  the  embryo  of 
which  has  a  bag  of  yelk  protruding  from  the  mouth.  1889 
Geddes  &  Tho.mson  Evol.  Sex  viii.  loi  The  yolk . .  is  more  or 
less  readily  distinguished  from  what  is  often  called  the  for. 
mative  protoplasm.  1:1909  E.  Ray  Lankester  Science  fr. 
Easy  Chair  xxii.  209  The  'yelk  '  of  the  oird's  egg. .corre- 
sponds to  the  black  sphere  of  the  frog's  egg— the  actual  germ, 
t  o.  Bot.   -  Vitellus  3.  Obs.  rare. 

1807  J.  E.  Smith  Phys.  Bot.  xix.  <i8i4)  222  Vitellus,  the 
Yolk,  first  named  and  fully  illustrated  by  Gaertner. 

t2.7?^.  Centre;  innermost  part,  'core';  also, 
best  part. 

1387-8  T.  UsK  Test.  Love  iii.  iv.  (Skeat)  1. 198  Of  loue 
(quod  she)  wol  I  nowe  ensample  make,  sithcn  !  knowe  the 
heed  knotte  in  that  yelke. 

«Si4  T.  Gentleman  England's  Way  12  Then  being  the 
very  heart  of  Summer,  and  the  very  yoalke  of  all  the  yeare. 
i6j7  Rutherford  Let.  to  Parishioners  13  July,  Christ  hath 
the  yolke  and  heart  of  my  love.  1637  —  Let.  to  J.  Kennedy 
Lett.  (1664)  187  Then  Christ  would  . .  conquer  to  himself 
a  lodging  in  the  inmost  yolk  of  our  heart  1695  J.  Sack 
Fund.  Charter  Presbyt.  Pref.,  Wks.  1844  I-  32  The  true  yolk 
of  the  mysteiy.  c  1730  Ramsay  To  Duncan  Forbes  iv.  Chance 
gi'es  them  of  gear  the  yowk.  And  better  chiels  the  shell. 

3.  {AXioy.ofegg.)  Name  for  a  gastropod  mollusc 
of  the  genus  Nerita,  from  the  appearance  of  its  shell.  ■ 

I79«  Nemnich  PolygL.Lex.  945  Yolk  nerita,neAa.  vitellus 
and  albumen.  1815  S.  Brookes  Introd.  Conchol.  157  Yolk 
of  Egg,  Nerita  Vitellus. 

4.  a.  A  rounded  opaque  or  semi-opaque  part 
occurring  in  window-glass;  also,  a  pane  of  rough 
or  thick  glass,  b.  A  hard  or  otherwise  differ- 
entiated nodule  in  stone,  rock,  etc.  local. 

«8o8  Jamif-Son  s.y..  Those  round,  opaque  and  radiated 
crystallizations,  which  are  found  in  window-glass,  in  con- 
sequence  of  being  too  slowly  cooled,  are  generally  termed 
yolks  in  Slcotland).  1811  Ace.  Came  C«r/;>«- 3  Those  whin, 
stone  nodules,  .called  yolks,  on  account  of  their  toughness. 
1883  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade  Suppl.,  Yolk,  a  local  name  in 
the  Forest  of  Dean  for  masses  of  rotten  stone  intervening  in 
the  grey  stone.  1886  I.  Barrowman  Sc.  Mining  Terms  74 
Yolk  coal,  or  Yolks,  free  or  soft  coal.  190X  W.  Laidlaw 
Poetry  ff  Prose  34  They  \sc.  windows]  were  of  yolks  of 
darkish  green,  Sae  dim  they  didna  need  a  screen. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb,  in  sense  1  b. 

_  The  most  important  are :  yolk-bag,  .sac,  the  sac  or  vesicle 
inclosing  the  yolk,  esp.  when  attached  to  the  umbilicus  as  an 
organ  of  nutrition  i  It  is  connected  with  the  intestine  of  the 
embryo  by  the  yolk.duct  or  yolk-stalk ;  yolk-cleavage, 
.division,  -segmentation,  the  division  of  the  (formative) 
yolk  as  the  initial  process  in  the  development  of  the  cm- 
oryo-,  yolk-membrane,  -skin,  the  delicate  membrane  sur- 
rounding the  yolk  of  some  ova. 

1835-6  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  560/2  The  point  of  attach, 
ment  of  the  yolk-bag  [in  the  Cephalopod],  which  is  suspended 
from  the  head  of  the  embryo.  1849-53/^"^.  IV.  1223/2  The 
central  yolk-mass  of  the  body.  1857  Gosse  Omphalos  xi. 
330  The  yelk-globe,  fastened  by  its  twisted  chalazx,  is  sus. 
pended  in  a  glairy  fluid  (albumen).  1859  TodtCs  Cycl.  Anat. 
V.  46/1  The  process  of  yolk-segmentation.  Ibid.  51/2  The 
ovum  of  the  irog . .  consists  of  the  yolk-ball, . .  surrounded  by 
a.. layer  of. .albuminous  matter.  Ibid.  [124/1]  The  germ- 
forming  and  yolk-forming  portions.  1861  J.  R.  Greene 
Man.  Anim.  Kingd.,  Ccelent.  15  Many  ova  are  provided 
with  an  outer  envelope,  known  as  the  yolk-sac  or  '^vitelline 
membrane'.  Ibid,,  After  fecundation,  the  ovum  exhibits  a 
series  of  changes  inaugurated  by  the  process  of  '  segmenta- 
tion *  or  yolk-division.  Ibid.  i8r  After  yolk-cleavage  the 
embryo  appears  rudely  cylindrical  in  form.  1878  Bell  tr. 
Gegenbaurs  Comp.  Anat.  18  Special  particles  — yolk- 
granules— may  appear  in  its  protoplasm.  Ibid.  53  Special 
glands.  Yolk  glands,  are  formed  from  the  ovary.  1879 
Haeckefs  Evol.  Man  I.  x.  284  Connected  with  the  central 
portion  of  the  intestinal  tube  by  a  thin  stalk,  the  yelk-duct. 
1888  Goode  Amer.  Fishes  190  The  comparatively  large 
yelk.sac.  1889  Rolleston  &  Jackson  Anim.  Life  Introd. 
p.  xxvii.  The  Gastrula  is  derived  either  by  invagination  or 
by  differentiation  of  the  yolk-cells.  1898  P.  Manson  Trop. 
Diseases  xxxvi.  532  The  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
diagnosis  of  ova  are  size,  shape,  colour.. the  presence  or 
otherwise  of  yolk  spheres.  1900  Q.  yrnl.  Microsc.  Sci. 
Feb.  7  The  thin . .  yolk-stalk  carrying  the  vitelline  artery. 

Yolk  (y»ok), rf.'''  Also  yoak, yoke,  yok,  yelk. 
[OE.  *eowoca  (whence  eowoctg  Yolky  a.'^),  corresp. 
to  Flem.  ieke  {iecke  in  Kilian  ;  in  comb.  ie{c)kwoll 
yolky  wool),  whence  Sc.  Eik.     The  spelling  of 


YOLL. 

the  Eng.  word  has  been  influenced  by  association 
with  Yolk  sb.'i-l  The  greasy  substance  secreted 
by  the  sebaceous  glands  in  the  skin  of  a  sheep, 
which  serves  to  moisten  and  soften  the  wool. 
Also  called  suint,  wool-oil,  and  (as  a  chemical 
substance)  lanolin. 

In  the  yolk:  said  of  wool  in  its  natural  state,  containinz 
the  yolk. 

1607  TopSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  686  The  panch  of  a  sucking 
pig  being  taken  out  and  mingled  with  the  yolke  which 
sticketh  to  the  inner  parts  of  the  skin.  1798  Young's  Ann. 
Agric.  XXX.  73  The  wool  on  the  moor  \sc,  Dartmoor)  5  lb. 
on  an  average,  in  the  yoak,  that  is  unwashed.  1805  Luccock 
Nat.  Wool  81  The  power  of  producing  a  copious  supply  of 
healthy  and  nutritious  yolk  is  one  of  the  most  important 
qualities  of  wool-bearing  animals.  1858  Simmonds  Did. 
Trade,  Yolk,  Yelk,  a  natural  oily  secretion  or  greasy  sub- 
stance in  wool.  1884  Jefferies  Red  Deer  viii.  165  The 
water  is  fouled  by  the  grease,  called  the  '  yok '.  1901  Dun- 
dee Adv.  17  May  5  [Wool]  in  '  the  yoke  '.  .was  only  fetching 
about  4jd.  a  lb. 

attrib.  1808  Vancouver  Agric.  Devon  343  Eight  pounda 
of  yoak  wool  to  the  fleece. 

Yolk,  sb.3  local.    Also  yoak,  yoke.   [f.  next.] 

Hiccup. 

<ri7oo  Kennett  MS.  Lansd.  1033  If.  481  Yoais,  hiccup. 
1825  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  W.  Eng.,  Yokes. 

Yolk,  yelk,  v.  dial.  Also  7  yoke,  yeke,  8- 
yock,  yeok,  etc.  [app.  alteration  of  yox,  Ykx 
(q.  V.)  with  subsequent  assimilation  to  bolk,  belk  to 
belch.  In  mod.  dials,  yolk,  yoak,  yock  are  south- 
western and  yeck  is  Sc]  intr.  To  hiccup ;  also, 
to  utter  a  short  cough,  as  a  sheep.  Hence  Yolking, 
yelking  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

a.  1585  MS.  Ashmole  aoS  If.  237  b.  Whose  vgly  locks  and 
yolkinge  voice  Did  make  all  men  a  feard.  1598  Sylvester 
Du  Bartas  II.  i.  in.  Furies  414  Thirst,  Yawning,  Yolking, 
Casting,  Shivering,  Shaking,  c  1700  Kennett  MS.  Lansd. 
1033  (E.D.D.)  Applied  to  the  short  cough  of  a  sheep,  as 
the  sheep  yekes  or  yokes,  or  has  a  yeking  or  yoking. 

^.  1527  Anijrew  Brunswyke's  Dxtytl.  Waters  H  ij  b,  The 
same  dronke  in  the  maner  aforesaydis  good  for  theyelkyng, 
named  Singultus,  c  J53a  Du  Wes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr. 
954  To  yelke,  san^loutir.  1590  Barrough  Meth.  Phisick 
III.  xi.  (1596)  117  The  meate  being.. so  corrupted,  causeth 
some  to  yelke.  Ibid.,  When  yelking  is  caused  of  fulnesse, 
vomiting  is  the  best  remedie.  1653  R.  Sanders  Physiogn. 
igi  A  yelking  which  foUoweth  vomiting. 

Yolk,  yolke,  obs.  forms  of  Yoke. 

Yolked  (ymkt),  a.  [f.  Yolk  sb^  -i-  -ED  2.] 
Having  or  containing  a  yolk  or  yolks  :  chiefly  in 
comb,  as  double-,  large-,  two-yolked. 

XS8S  HiGiNS  funius'  Nontencl.  $.\/i  Ouum  geminum,,.% 
two  yolked  egge.  1509  T.  M(oufetJ  Silkwormes  66  Whited 
alike,  and  yellow  yolked  all.  1859  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  V. 
51/2  Animals.. with  the  large-yolked  ova,  1889  Science 
Gossip  118/1,  I  know  that '  douhle-yolked  '  eggs  are  not  un- 
common. 1900^.  Jml.  Microsc.  Sci.  Feb.  75  Small-yolked, 
holoblastic  eggs. 

Yolkinesa  (ycu-kines).  [f.  Yolky  a.i  -f  -nkss.] 
Yolky  quality  or  condition. 

1528  Paynell  Salerne'sReghn.  (1541)98  b,  Coler  prassine, 
lyke  the  colour  of  the  herbe  Prassion . .  is  cngendred  of  the 
yolkynes  whan  hit  is  burned  :  for  burnyng  causeth  a  yolky 
blackenes  in  the  coler. 

Yolkleas  (y^u-kles),  a.  [f.  Yolk  sby  -H  -less.] 
Destitute  of  yolk  ;  containing  no  yolk. 

1897  Brit.  Birds,  their  Nests  f,  Eggs  II.  163  Three  full- 
sized  eggs  and  one  smalt  yolkless  one. 

Yolky  (you-ki),  a.l  Also  6  yelky,  9  yoky. 
[f.  Yolk  ji.l  -t-  -y  '.]  Resembling  or  consisting  of 
(sgg)  yolk ;  of  or  pertaining  to  yolk ;  ftiU  of  or 
abounding  in  yolk. 

1528  (see  YoLKiNESS].  1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  9 
Yelky  choler,  like  to  the  yelkes  of  egges.  1576  Newtom 
Leiiinie's  Complex.  147  'I'he  seconde  [melancholy]  . .  is 
compact  and  made  of  yealowe  or  yolkie  Choler  aduste. 
1841  J.  T.  Hewlett  Parish  Clerk  I.  80  Yield's  eggs  was 
more  yokier  than  their's  was.  1889  Q.  Jml.  Microsc.  Sci. 
May  1 1  Small  rpund,  highly  refractive  yolky  particles  were 
present  in  the  egg  protoplasm. 

b.  in  reference  to  stone  or  other  mineral :  cf. 
Yolk  sb.'^  4  b.  Yolky-stone,  a  local  name  for  a  kind 
of  conglomerate. 

180S  MuSHET  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCV.  167  The  fracture  (of 
the  bars]  was  gray,  tore  out  a  little  in  breaking,  but  was 
otherwise  yolky  and  excessively  dense.  1813  Headrick 
Agric.  Angus  34  Beds  of  coarse  pudding.stone,  or  gravel, 
or  yolky-stone,  as  it  is  here  called. 

Yolky  (yo"'ki),«.2  Also  yoky.  KiY..  eow{p)cii, 
f.  *eowoca  Yolk  sb^:  see  -Y 1  i.]  Containing 
'yolk';  greasy  with  yolk,  as  unwashed  wool. 

c  xooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  42  ^enim  ele,  do  on  mid  eowocijre 
wulle.  Ibid.  74  Mid  eowcigre  wulle.  1847  Halliwell, 
Yoky-viool,  unwashed  wool  as  it  conies  from  the  sheep's 
back.  Devon.  1854  Miss  Baker  Ncrthawpt.  Gloss.,  Yolk, 
the  grease  of  wool.  Wool  that  is  oily  is  said  to  be  yolky. 
x886  C.  ScoTT  Sheep-farming  130  The  fleece  falls  to  pieces 
in  a  vexatious  fashion  on  the  table,  especially  if  the  sheep 
has  been  fed  for  the  shambles,  or  is  naturally  very  yolky. 

t  YoU,  V.  Obs.  Forms :  3-5  Jolle,  4  50I,  4-5 
yoUe.  [Iinitative.  Cf  NFris.  jolli,  and  for  similar 
forms  with  vowel-variation  Yawl  zj.i,  Yowl  ».] 
intr.  To  cry  aloud,  howl;  =  Yawl  z».i  i  a.  Hence 
t  Tolling  vbl.  sb. 

a  1250  Owl  «V  Night.  223  pu  schirchest  &  holiest  to  J>ine 
fere.  Ibid.  1643  Myd  yollinge  [v.  r.  3ulinge]  &  myd  igrede. 
a  1300  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  44  po  com  J>e  deuel  Jollynge  uor)>. 
c  13*5  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbesui.  in  Wright  Voc.  152  note,  Oule, 
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[glossed]  yolles.  ctiBS  Chaucer  A'ni.*s  T.  1814  The 
heraudes,  that  ful  loude  yolle  and  crie.  CZ400  Anturs 
Arth.  86  (Thornton  MS.)  JoHande  jamyrly,  withe  many 
lowde  ^elle.  1483  Caxton  Golti.  Leg:  81  b/i  Whan  they 
had  made  thys  pyetous  cryeng  and  yollyng. 

Yolle,  Yol(^l)ow,  obs.  ff.  Oil  j*.*,  Yellow. 

Yolp,  V,  Obs.  or  diai.     Also  yollop.  =  Gdlpz/. 

157^  Hakb  yewes  out  q/PovjUs  (1872)  D  vij  b,  The  pitchie 
btirning  pic. Shall  yolpe  them  vp.  xSBx  Leic.  Gloss.^  Yol- 
/ft*,  or  YolPi  P.O.,  var.  pron.  of '  gulp '  and  *gulf '. 

Yolp.    The  cry  of  hounds.    Cf.  Yawp  i/.,  Yodp, 

160a  Narcissus  (1893)  17  Then  woe  bee  vnto  little  Watt, 
Yolp,  yolp.  yolp,  yolp  1 

+  XOlster.  Obs,  [peih.  of  Scand.  origin  (cf. 
Sw.  {Ji)jolsUr,  (JOjelsUr^  {K)ilster^  Norw.tsUr,  ON, 
*jglstr,  iistrij  pointing  to  orig.  *elustr-  and 
*e!ustfj-)  ;  but  possibly  from  an  unrecorded  OE. 
*eoIstr.']     Some  kind  of  willow  or  osier. 

1387  Demise  of  site  in  ScaggUthorpe,  Yorks.  (MS.),  Om- 
nes  yolslres  crescen[tes)  super  ripam  de  Ouse  infra  domi- 
nium dc  Scahyllhorp.  1396  Ibid.^  Yholsters.  [See  Yorks, 
Deeds  (Yorks.  Archaeol.  5oc.)  H.  161.I 

Yoly,  obs.  form  of  Jolly  a. 

Yoman,  5oman(n)e,  obs.  forms  of  Yeoman. 

tYcmer,  ^O'mer,  a.  Obs.  Forms :  I  soomor, 
3  3eo(u)mer,  Jimer,  3-4  Jomer,  Kentish  5emer, 
yemer.  [OE.  ^edmor  =  OS.,  OHG.  jdmar.  A 
neut.  sb.  is  represented  by  OFris.  idmer,  OHG. 
jdmar i  also  dnmr^  MUG.  j'dmer  (G.  jammer)  sor- 
rowful desire.  (ME,  yemer  may  partly  reflect  OE. 
liamru^,,limrung  of  Vesp.  Psalter.)]  Sorrowful, 
wretched  ;  grievous,  doleful. 

Beowulf  49  Him  wses  geomor  sefa.  a  xooo  Husbanets 
Message  23  (Gr.)  Si56an  cu  gehyrde  on  hli^s  oran  galan 
geomorne  geac  on  be^we.  crxaoo  Trin.  Coil.  Horn.  i6g  pe 
he  J>olede  ^  ^mere  pine  he  makede  ane  reuliche  meninge. 
eiso5  Lay.  16566  per  wes  l^a  Hengest  cnihten  aire  ^eo- 
merest,  a  xu5  Leg,  Kath.  18^1  Twa  hundret  ciiihtes,. .  ^at 
^uen  anan  up  hare  ^eomere  bileaue.  c  X250  Kent.  Serm, 
in  O.  E.  Misc.  30  po. .  t>et  J>urch  yemere  werkes  oJ>er  (jurch 
yemer  i-wil  liesed  po  blisce  of  heuene.  1340  Ayenb.  215  per 
me  ssel . .  do  al  out  alle  seculere  niedes,  yemere  )>o^tes,  and 
)>encbe  an  his  sseppere. 

Hence  fTcmerneas  (P^j.,  wretchedness,  misery. 

c\*ffi  Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  E,  Misc.  28  po  gode  werkes  J>et 
is  biter  to  J>o  ycmernesse  of  ure  flesce. 

t  Yemer,  ^cmer,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  i  seo- 
m(e)rian,  2-3  jeomer,  3  aeoumer,  5  3omer, 
yomer.  [OE.  gedmrian^  I.  geSmor :  see  prec. 
Cf.OHG.y4OTar^«,MHG.y(?/«tfr«,  and  Yammer  z/.] 
intr.  To  murmur,  complain ;  to  lament,  mourn. 
Hence  +  Tomering  vbl.  sb, 

Beowulf  \\\%  Earme  on  eaxle  ides  gnornode,  jeomrode 
Siddum.  97X  Blickl.  Horn.  113  For  J^asre  geomrunga  t>aes 
ol^res  deat>es.  <:xooo  \ti  Lai.  Hymns  A.-S.  C/i.  (Surtees 
Na  23)  21  Bena  seomrigende  we  asendaj*.  c  1205  Lav. 
23492  GuUen  )>a  helmes  ^eoumereden  eorle?;.  f  2230  Nalt 
Meid.  35  pat  unrotes  uuel,  t»at  pine  upo  pine,  (jat  wondrende 
jeomerunge.  ^1400  Destr.  Troy  1722  The  Grekes..vs  to 
grefe  broght,.  .And  to  yow  &  also  yours  jomeryng  for  cuer. 
c  1400  [sec  Yawl  v}  i  aj. 

t  Yemere,  yemere,  ^^z'-  Obs.  [f.  Yomer  a.] 

Sorrowfully,  dolefully. 

a  1250  Owl  <$■  Night.  415  A  wintere  l»u  singest  wiojie  and 
)omere  [  Jesus  MS.  yomere],  And  cure  l>u  art  dumb  a  sumere. 

t  Yo'merly,  ;o'merly,  a.*  Obs.  Forms :  see 
YoMEB  a.  [OE.  gedmoriic,  f.  gedmor  Yomer  a.  + 
-lie  -LTi.  Ct  OHG,  jdmarlth,  ON.  dmorlegr:\ 
=  Yomer  a, 

Beowitlf-z^^  Bi5  geomorlic  gomelum  ceorle  tosehidanne, 
J«ct  his  byre  nde  jiong  on  galgan.  c  1205  Lav.  29564  Heo . . 
seo^Se  jeiden  him  on  mid  ;eomerUche  stanen.  13.,  E.  E, 
Allit.  P.  B.  971  Such  a  ^omerly  3arm  of  3enyng  t>er  rysed. 

tYomerly,  jomerly,  rti/z'.  Obs.  Forms:  see 
Yomer  a. ;  also  5  Jamyrly,  5amerly  (but  cf. 
Yammer  v.).  [OK.  ^edmor/ice j  {.geSmor  Yomer  a, 
+  -lice  -LY  2.  Cf.  OHG.  jdmarlicho.l  Sorrow- 
fully, dolefully, 

a  1000  Sal.  4-  Sat.  267  Sc  fugol . ,  gilleS  geomorlice.  c  1200 
Trin.  Coll.  Hom,  35  His  ofspiring  al  J>rowude  on'synne  .. 
and  ^emerliche  pineden.  13..  Gaw.  4-  Gr.  Knt.  1453  He 
bartez  of  J>e  houndez,  &  l>ay  Ful  ^omerly  5aule  &  aelle.  c  1400 
A  titurs  A  rik.  vii,  5aulandful  3amerly,withmany  loude  Relies, 

Yommer,  obs.  f.  Yammer  v. 
Yomon,  jomon,  obs.  forms  of  Yeoman, 
Yon  (yF»;»  ^^'  <^-  and  pron.  Now  arch,  and 
dial.  Forms:  a.  i  seon,  4  Jion,  yoene,  ^hone, 
yhon(e,  4-5  yone,  4-6  jone,  (6,  8  Sc.)  5011,  5 
ybonne,  6  yoen,  (7-8  yon'),  4- yon,  &.  5  5one, 
(6ien),  6,  9  dial,  yen,  9  dial.  yln.  \0K.  geon 
adj.  (rare),  corresp.,  with  variation  of  vowel,  to 
OFris,  iinay  gina  {ienn-,  inn-),  WFris.  jiftg^e, 
OnG-jenh-,  MHG.,  G.Jener,  also  OHG.,  MHG. 
eniTj  G-  dial.  ene{rj  ON.  enn^  inn^  hinn,  def.  art. 
(Sw.,  Da.  htn\  Gaih.  Jains  that.  The  Teut.  bases 
underlying  these  forms,  or  other  variants  of  them, 
are  represented  also  in  OHG.  enndn,  MHG.  tnne{n 
from  there,  hither,  OHG.  en{n)dnt,  MHG.  en{n)enC 
yonder,  G.  diii.jenfilah,jennabend  ytsicrdayt  Goth. 
jainar  there ;  Du.  and  LG.  show  forms  with 
initial  guttural,  viz.  MDu.  ghene,  gone,  gone  (Du. 
gene)  that,  LG.  gunnen  that,  there,  gunsiet  yonder. 
Related  forms  outside  Teut.  ai  e  recognized  in  Skr. 
ena-  3rd  pers.  pron.,  anena^  anayd  (instr.),  that 


Cone),  OSlav.  onii  he,  Lith.  ans  he.  See  also 
YoND,  Yonder. 

In  OE.  the  only  members  of  this  family  of  words 
for  which  evidence  is  forthcoming  are  geon  adj.  and 
geondj  geondan  YoND  prep.  (?orig.  adv.  like  Goth. 
jaind)^  together  with  bigeonan  {-ginan^  -getian) 
*  trans ',  begeondan  (Northumb.  bigeanda^  bigienda) 
Beyond  adv.  and  prep.  From  these  the  various 
parallel  uses  oi  yon^  yond^  :ivi6  yonder  have  arisen 
through  the  extension  to  other  members  of  applica- 
tions originally  appropriated  to  one  of  them. 

The  i7-i8th  cent,  spellingof  the  word  with  an  apostrophe 
iyon*)  indicates  that  it  was  regarded  as  short  iotyond.} 

A.  adj. 

1.  A  demonstrative  word  used  in  concord  with  a 
sb.  to  indicate  a  thing  or  person  as  (literally,  or 
sometimes  mentally)  pointed  out :  cf.  That  dem. 
adj.  I,  Formerly  often,  as  still  in  some  dialects, 
simply  equivalent  to  that  {those)  ;  but  chiefly,  and 
in  later  literary  use  almost  always,  referring  to 
a  visible  object  at  a  distance  but  within  view : 
«  *  that  (those)  .  .  .  over  there '. 

a.  c897i^LFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  Iviii.  443  Aris,  &  gong 
to  seonre^  hyrj.  a  1300  Cttrsor  M,  654  Bot  yhon  tre  cum 
^u  nawight  to,  pat  standes  in  midward  paradis.  Ibid. 
3027  Sco  sceud  abraham, '  yon  bastard  Do  liim  a-wai.'  1393 
Langl.  p.  pi,  C.  XXI.  149  Patriarkes  and  prophetes  \>ax  m 
peyne  liggen,  Leyf  hit  neuere  t>at  gon  [v.  rr.  ^eon,  jone, 
5onde,  3ynen,  jeond]  lyght  hem  a-lofte  brynge.  a  1400 
Northern  Passion  9/70, 1  wyll  weynd  to  jhone  cyte.  c  1400 
Cursor  M.  27684  ((Jott.  Galba)  5one  man  ledes  His  life  in 
praters  and  almus  dedes.  ax4oo-5o  Wars  Alex.  498  5one 
selfe  dragon  forsothe  I  sa5e  with  myne  ejen.  c  1450  St. 
Cuihbert  (Surtees)  7398  Knawes  t>ou  nojt  jone  3onge  man? 
15..  Sonnge  Sir  Andraye  Barton  xxii.  in  Surtees  Misc. 
(1890)  70  '  Fetch  me  yoen  English  dogs/  lie  saide.  X621  G. 
Sandvs  Ovid's  Met.  viii.  (1626)  16S  And  to  yon'  hill  Follow 
our  steps.  (71630  Milton  Sonn.  i,  O  Nightingale,  that  on 
yon  bloomy  Spray  Warbl'st  at  eeve.  c  1645  Howell  Lett. 
(1890)  I.  i.  62  When  we  have  gain'd  yon  Maiden  City,  xfisa 
Urquhart  Jeiuel  1 89  Because  of  his  being  of  this  or  this,  or 
that,  or  yon,  or  of  that  other  Religion.  X712  Pope  V'er- 
tumnus  100  The  fair  fruit  that  on  yon'  branches  glows. 
1766  GoLDSM.  Hermit  i,  To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 
With  hospitable  ray.  x8i8  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxx,  I  mind 
aye  the  drink  o'  milk  ye  gae  me  yon  day.  1833  Ht.  Mar- 
TiNEAU  Tale  of  Tyne  i.  16,  I  must  go  somewhere  away  from 
yon  great  town.  1890  W.  A.  Wallace  Only  a  Sister?  xxix, 
There's  a  man  in  yon  brake  listening  to  what  we're  a-saying. 

^.  c  X425  Cast.  Persev.  1765  in  Macro  Plays  129  All  gene 
maydnys  on  jone  pla^n.  c  1550  Cheke  Matt,  xxvii.  64  We 
remember  y*  ien  deceiver  said,  whil  he  was  iet  alijv.  J  wil 
rijs  again  after  iij  dais.  1583  Melbancke  Philot.  Dd  iij  b, 
Seest  thou  not  yen  milke  white  pathe  that  crosse  the  welkin 
wendes?   a  x8as  Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Yin,  adj.,  yon. 

2.  The  yon :  the  farther,  the  more  distant : 
=  YoND  a.^  I,  Yonder  a.  i.  local, 

1700  B.  N.  C.  (Oxf.)  Munirn.  33.  15  (MS,)  The  yon  acre  in 
Bindffield.  1897  Outing  (U.S.)  XXX.  384/1  We  were  told 
that  Bill  Ryder  lived  on  the  yon  side  of  the  mountain. 

B.  pron.  {sing,  or  //.)  The  adj.  used  absol., 
usually  denoting  a  visible  object  (or  objects)  pointed 
out,  at  a  distance  but  within  view ;  =  *  that  {or 
those)  over  there ' ;  but  sometimes  simply  = '  that ' 
(or  *  those  *) :  cf.  A.  i.     Now  only  Sc.  and  dial. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3358  (Cott.)  Yon  es  mi  lauerd  ysaac,  Yon 
es  Jji  keiser  sal  be  ^in.  13. ._  Ibid.  15519  (Gutt.)  '  Yoene,'  he 
saidj  '  es  ane  of  his  l>at  wid  vs  es  in  band.'  Ibid,  10700 
(Edmb.)  Na  es  no^t  5ion  He  l>at  we  sa?  J)is  ender  dai  (jain 
name  of  ihesu  sua  werrai?  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xiv.  280 
5one  ar  gadering  of  the  cuntre.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  \\\. 
123  Yhonne  is  Wallace,  that  chapit  our  presoune.  c  1480 
Henryson  Test.  Cress.  533  Quhat  Lord  is  5one  (quod  scho)  ? 
'533  Bkllenden  Livy  iv,  ix.  {S.  T  S.)  H.  79  ?one  Is  he  {jat 
has  violate  J>e  law  of  pepil.  1616  Marlowe  s  Faustus  xi. 
What  strange  beast  is  yon,  that  thrusts  liis  head  out  at 
window?  X621  G.  Sandvs  Ovid's  Met.  viii.  (1626)  165  What 
place  Is  yon',  and  of  what  name,  that  stands  alone  ?  a  X704 
T.  Brown  Misc.^  Campaign  iii.  Wks.  1711  IV.  143  Now, 
now  we  are  there;  yon's  the  General's  Tent.  xSza  Scott 
Peveril  xl,  Was  yon  the  messenger  ?  1829  Marrvat  Frank 
Mildrnayxix, '  D — n  the  dog  that  says  yon  of  Jock  Thomp- 
son,* replied  the  Caledonian.  1895  '  Ian  Maclaren  *  Brier 
Bush,  Highl.  Mystic  i.  60  Yon  were  verra  suitable  words  at 
the  second  table  [L  e.  at  the  Communion].  1896  Kipling 
Seven  Seas,  M Andrews'  Hymn  108  Yon's  strain,  hard 
strain,  o'  head  an'  hand. 

Ton,  dem.  adv,  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  5-6 
5one,  7  yonn,  7-  yon.  [See  prec]  =  Yond 
adv.^  Yonder  adv. 

C147S  Rauf  Coil-iear  -jot  In  clais  of  clene  gold,  kythand 
aone  cleir.  c  1500  Lancelot  2826  Who  is  he  jone  ?  1608 
MiDDLETON  Five  Gallants  11.  iii,  Fulk.  Where  sir?  Gold. 
Peepeyon  sir  vnder.  1622  Wither  Philarete  Bjb,  Heie, 
youmight  (through  the  water)  see  the  land,  Appeare,. .  Yonn, 
deeper  was  it.  t6z8— Brit.  Rememb.  ii6b,  Yonn  lay  a 
heape  of  skulls.  1631  Milton  Penseroso  52  But.,  with  thee 
bring,  Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing.  X896  A.  E. 
HousMAN  Shroish.  Lad  ix,  And  yon  the  gallows  used  to 
clank  Fast  by  the  four  cross  ways. 

b.  Hither  and  yon  :  hither  and  thither,  this 
way  and  that.  dial.     Cf.  Yonder  ado,  i  c. 

1787  Grose  Prov.  Gloss.,  Hither  and  yon,  here  and  theie, 
backwards  and  forwards.  North.  X836  Galt  in  Tail's 
Mag.  III.  33  She'swayed  hither  and  yon,  and  was  so  cogi;Iy 
that  I  had  fears  of  a  catastrophe  on  the  floor.  1883  Century 
Mag.  July  379/2  The  bass  dashed  hither  and  yon  at  the  end 
of  his  tether,  but  all  the  time  working  up-stream  and  toward 
the  rod. 

iTon^  prep.  Obs,  In  3  joon,  Jen.  [SeeYoNa.] 
=  Yoifi^prep.  I, 


ci*o<  Lay,  4401  To  faeren  aeon  t?an  eaerde.  Ibid.  6087  pat 
me  minte  hine  bi-halden  wide  geon  ^eon  londe.  /bid.  6iog 
He  seonde  his  sonde  wide  3en  his  londe. 

t  Yon,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  early  Du.  gonnen^ 
no^N  gunnen,  to  favour,  vouchsafe.]  trans.  To  wish. 

X48X  Caxton  Reynard  xxvil  (Arb.)  66  He  sawe  there  many 
of  his  kynne  standyng  which  yonned  hym  but  lytyl  good. 

Yoncker,  obs.  form  of  Younker. 

Tond  (y^nd),  i?.!  and  pron.  Obs.  exc  dial. 
Forms  :  a.  3  yeonde,  Orvi.  jonnd,  3-4  (6  Sc.) 
5ond,  4  jonde,  jund,  yend,  5-6  yonde,  (6 
jOTind,  7  yon'd,  yond*,  yound'),  4-  yond.  [adj. 
use  of  Yond  adv.,  after  Yon  a.  Cf.  KFvis.Juntf, 
MLG.  gintf  Du.  gindsch. 

'Ihe  17th  cent,  spelling  of  the  word  with  an  apostrophe 
{yond')  indicates  that  it  was  regarded  as  short  for  yonder.} 

A.  adj. 

fl.  Qualifying  half^  side,  or  the  like  (with  or 
without  the  preceding)  :  The  farther,  the  more 
distant,  *  the  other '.  Obs. 

c  xaoo  Ormin  10588  patt  an  wass  o  ^onnd  hallf  l7e  flumm  & 

0  |?iss  hallf  )>att  o)>err.  13A0  Ayenb.  256  pb  waye  ne  ssel 
hongi  of  \>\%  half  ne  of  yend  half,  arijthalf  ne  alefthalf.  X3. . 
Ball,  on  Scotish  Wars  91  (Ritson)  On  yonde-alf  Humbre. 
137s  Barbour  Bruce  xvn.  191  Nane  that  wes  that  tyme 
wonand  On  jond  half  Tweid  durst  weill  apetr.  1495  Pre, 
visa's  Barih.  De  P.  R.  xv.  Ixxxii.  (W,  de  W.)  H  iij.  The 
next  party  therof  beerith  corne.  ..The  yonde  [Bodl.  MS. 
^endre]  party  toward  Mundia  is  ocupied  w*  beestis.  1553 
Douglas  ALneis  vi.  v.  166  Vncallit  on  the  5ound  bray  waid 
thou  be?  X56X  Reg.  Privy  Cojincil  Scot.  I.  194  Beneficit 
men  on  the  yond  syde  of  the  Month  \sc.  Grampians].  1596 
Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  122  To  this 
end  Andro  Bartayne  saylct  with  a  multitud  of  marineris  to 
the  3ond  syd.  1623  Webster  Dtuhess  Malji  v.  iii,  To  yond 
side  o*  th'  riuer  lies  a  wall. 

2.    -  YON  a.  I. 

Rarely  preceded  by /A;,  as  in  q^uot.  c  1380  (cf.  Yonder  a.  1  b). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  B743  Me  think  sua,  if  yee  rede,  pe  child 
be  nawight  don  to  ded,  Bot  he  be  yoldon  to  yond  wijf. 
c  1330  Arth.  4"  Merl.  586a  Jond  men  ledej>  Leodegan 
Ybounden  toward  king  Rion.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  5367 
Fro  |>e  3ond  pauyllons  prykej>  a  knyjt.  c  X400  Destr.  Troy 
3160  And  prise  of  bis  prouynse  are  in  yond  proude  yle. 
c  1500  Melusine  70  Lepe  on  horsbak  and  ryde  on  your  way 
to  mete  yonde  straungers.  X583  Golding  Calvin  on  Diut, 
iv.  5  In  a  Countrie  where  there  is  a  Prince,  euerie  man  may 
well  say,  yondsame  is  the  king,  yondsame  is  the  Prince. 
x6o2  Shaks.  Ham.  i.  i.  36  When  yond  same  Starre  that's 
Westward  from  the  Pofe  Had  made  his  course,  a  1616 
Beaum.  &  Fl.  Bonduca  111.  iii,  The  Roman  is  advanc'd 
from  yound'  hils  brow.  1641  Brome  Joz'iall  Crew  ii.  But 
do  you  see  yon'd  Fellow?  1672  Dhyden  Assignation  ii.  ii, 
There's  the  Wall :  Behind  yond'  Pane  of  it  we'll  set  up  the 
Ladder.  1708  Bril.  Apollo  No.  67.  3/2  Yond  Azure  Roof, 
1886  Bkierley  Cast  u/>o>t  World  xiv,  I'd  rayther  live  at 
yond  farmhouse  than  here. 

B.  pron.  (the  adj.  used  absol.)   =■  YoN  pron. 
In  early  use  preceded  by  the. 

a  1250  Owl  }f  Night.  119  Iwis  hit  was  ure  oje  broJ?er 
Pe  3ond  [^esus  MS.  pat  yeonde]  (jat  haved  l>atgrete  heued. 
c  1350  Will.  Paleme  3052  pe  3ond  is  J»at  sertily  and  his 
selue  make.  ^1520  Skklton  Magnyf.  780  Who  is  yonde 
that  for  the  dothe  call?  1601  Shaks.  AlCs  Wellwx.s.  85 
Yonds  that  same  knaue  That  leades  him  to  these  places. 
1623  Webster  Duchess  Malfi\.  iii,  Yond's  the  Cardinall's 
window.  x886  Brierley  Cast  -npon  World  ii,  Come, 
Tummy,  let's  goo, . .  I  conno  abide  t'  yer  yond. 

tTond,  (7.2  Obs.  pseudo-arch.  Spenserian  word, 
with  the  sense  *  furiouS|  savage  *,  due  to  misunder- 
standing of  a  passage  containing  YoNDa.l  qx  adv.y 
prob.  the  following  :— 

Beth  egre  as  is  a  Tygre  yond  in  Ynde  (Chaucer  Clerk's  T, 
1143)- 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  11.  viii.  40  Like  a  Lion,  which  hath 
long  time  saught  His  robbed  whelpes,  and  at  the  last  them 
fond..,  then  wexeih  wood  and  yond.  Ibid.  in.  vii.  26 
As  Florimell  fled  from  that  Monster  yond.  1600  Fairfax 
Tasso  i._  Iv,  Those  three  brethren,  Lombards  fierce  and 
yond  [orig.  /  trefratei  lombardi  al  chiaro  tnondo  Involi]. 

Yond,  prep,  and  adv.    Obs.  exc.  dial.     Forms  : 

1  seond,  jiond,  jeondan,  land,  2-3  jeond,  3 
^eont,  3uond,  3-4  jeonde,  5und,  5ont,  3-5  (6  Sc.) 
Jond,  4-5  jonde,  yonde,  (5  yande,  ^Sc.  jound), 
6,  8-9  Sc,  yont,  (prep,  only  8  Sc.  'yont,  8-9'*' 
'yond),  4-  yond.  ^.  3-4  jend,  4  ^ende,  ^ent, 
yent,  (jendis).  [OE.  geond  prep.,  also  geondan 
(cf.  Beyond),  corresp.  to  MLG.  gint,  genten^Jint 
there,  LG.  gitnty  gunten,  early  Flem.  ghinsy  Du. 
ginds,  Goih.  Jaind:  see  YoN  a.]    A.  prep. 

1 1.   Through,  throughout,  over,  across.    Obs. 

c688  j^LFRED  Boeth.  xviii,  §  2  paet  je  woldon  eowerne 
naman  tobrxdan  ^,eond  ealle  eorj^an.  a  1000  Gloria  2  (Gr.) 
Sy  )?e  wuldor  &  lof  wide  geopenod  xeond  ealle  J>eoda. 
ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xii.  43  He  gaeS  s^ond  drije  siowa 
secende  reste.  a  X122  O.  £,  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1048 
&  com  l^a  Eustatius  fram  geondan  sx  sona  aefter  |>am 
biscop.  ciaos  Lay.  28  La3amon  gon  li3en  wide  3ond  (^as 
leode.  Ibid.  423  Wide  3end  [c  1275  3eont]  J>ane  londe.  13.. 
K.  Hom  (Harl.  MS.)  1078  He  sende  i>o  by  sonde,  3end  al  is 
londe,  after  knyhtes  to  fyhte.  c  1320  Cast.  Love  1448  He. . 
sette  tweyne  and  tweyne  to  gon  5ond  al  J>e  world  to  prechen 
vchon.  c  1325  Chron.  En^.  809  in  Ritson  Metr,  Rom.  II.  304 
He  wes.  .Cleped  yent  this  lond  wide  Edmound  Irneneside, 

2.  On  (or  to)  the  farther  side  of,  beyond.  In  later 
use  poet.,  or  Sc.  (chiefly  in  form  yont)  ;  often  written 
with  apostrophe  as  if  aphetic  f.  beyond  or  ayont. 

1388  Wyclif  ^sr«iv.  16  Thou  schalt  not  haue  possessiour 
bi^ende  \v.r,  jendis]  the  flood  [Vulg.  trans fliiviutn\. 

1567  Drant  Horace,  Ep.  i.  xi.  E  ij.  If  those  chaunge 
weather,  not  their  wit,  which  yont  the  sea  do  run.     1579 


YONDER. 

Hake  Nevtes  (mt  of  Powles  (1872)  Eiijb,  Thou  God  of 

grace,.. yond  whome  we  can  not  roaue  Or  launge  aright. 
i7ao  Ramsay  Rise  .J-  Fall  0/  Stocks  169  'Yond  Seas  I  saw 
the  Upstarts  drifting.  1715  —  Gentle  Sheph.  iii.  ii,  A'  that's 
done  Inilka  place  beneath,  or  yont  the  moon.  ^1730^ 
Eclipse  iv.  Imprudent  men.. Rax  yont  their  reach.  1789 
D.  Davidson  Seasons  58  The  silent  rtight.. sinks  'yond  the 
western  main.  x866  'Sarah  Tvtler'  Days  0/ Yore  iv.  iv, 
She  would  have  a  hoard  to  fill  Eispa's  drawer  'yont  the 
coast'.  ^1870  'RxxiVi^iA.Poet.  Wks.  (1871)  II.  3i7Desperate 
deeds  Tond  ocean  [they]  had  been  doomed  to  dare. 
B.  adv»  1.  =  YoNDEK  adv,  i. 
c  1300  St.  Brandan  i  Seint  Brendan  the  holi  man  was 
3und  of  Irlande.  a  1327  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  123  5ent  ryd  Maxi- 
mon.  c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T,  241  The  fairnesse  of  that 
lady  }>at  I  see  Yond  in  the  gardyn  romen  to  and  fro.  1393 
Langl.  p.  Pi.  C.  XXI.  263  Ihesus  as  a  gyaunt  with  a  gyn 
comeJ>  5onde  [v.rr.  5ont,  ^eonde,  ^ende,  jenderj.  c  1473 
Pewlenay  $Z37  Be-hold  yande  that  hiduous  montain.  rtiS53 
Udall  Royster  D,  1.  ii.  (Arb.)  19  Who  commeth  forth  yond 
from  my  swete  hearte  Custance  ?  a  xS9a  Greene  Jas.  /K, 
II.  ii,  Yond  comes  the  messenger  of  weale  or  woe.  z6xo 
Shaks.  Temp.  i.  ii.  409  Say  what  thou  see'st  yond.  1639 
CoKAiNB  Masque  Poems  (1669)  124  Sweet  youth  t  yon'd  is 
your  Father,  kiss  his  hand.  1815  Scott  Guy  M,  Iii,  Sit 
down  yont  there  at  the  door.  z8^  Hardy  Wessex  Poems 
204  Young  Tim  away  yond.. Through  brimble  and  under- 
wood tears. 

b.  =  Yonder  adv.  i  b. 

<^97S  Ruskiv.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  36  Sitta)>  her  oj)  J>jet  ic 
gange  Seond  [Lindis/.  3ider ;  Ags.  Gosp.  ^  Hatton  hider- 
Seond],  c  1350  Will.  Paleme  263  GoJ?  yond  to  a  gret  lord 
bat  gayly  is  tyred.  C1375  Cursor  M.  3065  (Fairf.)  Lede 
him  jonde, 

O.  t  Here  and  yond,  here  and  there  {obs,)  ;  hither 
andyomi  (now  Sc.\  hither  and  thither.  Cf.  Yon 
<uiv.  b,  Yonder  adv.  i  c. 

^900  tr.  Baeda^s  Hist,  v.  xiii.  [xii,]  (1890)  428  Da  ahof  ic 
mine  ea^an  upp  &  locade  hider  &  seond.  c  laso  Gen.  <5- 
E-x.  3851  Her  and  jund  Sor  he  biried  lin.  1831  Campbell 
Lines  on  Vie-w/rom  St.  Leonards  83  Moored  as  they  cast 
the  shadows  of  their  masts  In  long  array,  or  hither  flit  and 
yond  Mysteriously. 

2.  At  or  to  a  distance;  (far  or  farther)  away. 
Far  yond  J  in  an  extremely  bad  state,  *  far  gone '. 
In  later  use  Sc. 

13..  K.  Horn  (Harl.  MS.)  1261  Ich  code  mony  a  myle, 
we!  fer  ^ent  by  weste  {Camb.  MS.  Wei  feor  hi  ^onde  westej. 
1513  Douglas  ^neis  xii.  Prol.  9  Nor  frawart  Saturn  ,. 
Durst  langar..appetr,  Hot  stall  abak  3ond  in  his  regioun 
far  Behynd  the  circulat  warld  of  Jupiter,  a  1665  W.  Guthrie 
SertH.  (1709)  24  (Jam.)  When  he  that  reproves  in  the  gate 
makes  himself  a  prey,  then  they  are  far  yond,  when  they 
refuse  to  return.  i7»x  Ramsay  Prosp.  Plenty  19  Sweet 
proUfick  Plains.. Stand  yont;  for  Amphitrite  claims  our 
Sang,  1893  Stevenson  Catrioua  xxx,  I'll  be  getting  a  wee 
yont  amang  the  bents,  so  that  1  can  see  what  way  James  goes. 
Yonder  (yc'nd3j),fl^.  and  a,  {pron.^sb.)  Now 
only  literary  Tind.  somewhat  arck.j  ox  dial.  Forms  : 
o.  4-5  (6  Sc.)  ponder,  -ir,  (4  Jionder,  ^undir, 
yunder,  5  jondur,  -yr,  yondur),  5-6  yondre, 
(6  5ondar,  Sc.  5ounder,  7  younder),  4-  yonder ; 
4  yonjwr,  6-7  yonther ;  6,  9  dial,  yander.  ^.  4 
gender,  5  -ir,  -yr,  yendre,  yeinder,  5-6  yonder, 
7  dial,  yeander,  9  dial. yiwder.  [ME.  )onder,  Rend- 
er, corresp.  to  OS.  gendra  adj.  on  this  side,  MLG. 
ginder^  gender^  \.Q,  gunter^  Du.,  WFris.  ^*«d!fr, 
Goth,  j'aindr?  (cf.  hidri  Hither)  :   see  Yon  a.^ 

A.  adv.  1.  At  or  in  that  place;  there  :  usually 
implying  that  the  object  spoken  of  is  at  some  dis- 
tance but  within  sight :  Over  there,  away  there. 

a.  a  X300  Cursor  M.  2717  pan  asked  \>aA  quare  was  sarra. 
Abraham  said,  '  yonder  wit-in  '.  Ibid.  3148  Yonder  vp,'  be 
said,  'on  yon  fell  Sal  l>ou  bren  Yi  sun  for  me'.  13..  Ihid, 
19899  (Edtnb.)  Lot  ^ionder  )>re  Men.  .er  sende  to  scke  \>e. 
13..  Ibid.  14976  (Gott.)  pe  stede  es  ^'onber,  lo !  £1380 
Wyclip  Set.  IVks.  II.  402  Sum  men  seien  pat  he  is  5undir 
at  Rome.  £  1^6  Chaucer  Man  0/ Law's  7'.  920  Whos  is 
that  faire  child  that  stondeth  yonder?  t5s3  Ld.  Berners 
Froiss.  \.  Ixxxii.  43/1,  I  wyll  nat  departe  nens  tyll  I  se 
what  conipany  is  yander  within  the  castell.  1598  Shaks. 
Merry  Iv.w,  \.  163  Looke  who  comes  yonder.  1641  Brome 
Joviall  Crew  i.  (1652)  Cab,  I  left  the  merry  Griggs.. in 
such  a  Hoigh  younder  !  1667  Davenant  &  Dryden  TVw- 
pest  IV.  iii.  (1670)  63  Mark  her  behaviour  too,  she's  tippling 
yonder  with  the  serving-men,  X766  Goldsm.  Vicar  Iv,  xii, 
Butj  as  I  live,  yonder  comes  Moses.  z8i8  Scott  Rob  Roy 
XXVI,  *  The  times ',  he  assured  us,  '  were  from  his  own  little 
farm  yondcr-awa '  (indicating  the  West  Indies  with  a  know- 
ing shrug  of  his  shoulders).  1863  Reade  Hard  Cash  x.  You 
sits  yander  fit  to  bust:  but.. ye  never  offers  me  none  on't, 
1876  Miss  Braddon  y.  HaggartCs  Dau.  x,  To  the  white 
cottage  yonder  on  the  lower  ground  across  the  meadows. 

/9.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1617  paa  >e  mater  be  merk  bat 
merked  is  gender,  c  1380  Wyclip  Set.  IVks.  II.  138  pis  man 
is  Jesus  Jrat  stondij?  yendre  on  \>e  banke.  (^i4So  Lvdc.  Li/e 
0«r/;.rt^lii.  (MS.  Ashm.  39),  Loke  vpyender&  sethesercle 
of  goldc.  ^1485  Dig^  Myst.  in.  1438  Yender  is  ^je  lond  of 
satyllye.'  1674  Ray^A'T C.  Words  55  Yeander,  Yonder,  Var. 
Dial,    a  18*5  Fobby  Yoc.  E.  Anglia,  Yiuder,  adv.  yonder. 

b.  To  that  place  ;  thither, 

c  1300  Havelok  932  Go  hu  yunder,  and  sit  Jwre.  13.. 
Cursor  M.  3065  (G9tl.)  Lede  him  gender  \Cott.  yonder], 
c  X489  Caxton  Sonnes  o/Aymon  iv.  127  Lady,  I  goo  yonder 
wythout.  S535  CovERDALE  Gen,  xxii.  5  As  for  me  and  the 
childe,  we  wyl  go  yonder. 

c.  in  phr.  here  and  yonder.^  hither  and  yonder : 
cf.  Your  adv.  b,  Yond  adv,  i  c. 

i4ta-ao  LvDG.  Chron.  Troy  \.  4291  As  he  rod  among  hem 
here  &  jondcr.  <:  1485  Digby  Myst.  in.  1346  Now  have  |>e 
dysypylles  take  t>er  passage  to  dyvers  contreys  her  and 
jondyr.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXVl.  221/2  Gangs  of  street 
paviors  were  seen  and  heard  here,  there,  and  yonder. 


^1 

+  2.  Farther.  Obs,  rare, 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  33  Som  men  wolde  mene 
J^at  Loegria  ende>  at  Homber,  and  strecche)?  no  jonder 
[Caxton  ferther]  northward. 

B.  adj.   1.  With  the.    a.  FartKer,  more  distant, 
'  other ' :   =  Yon  a.  2,  Yond  a.^  i. 

13. .  Gazu.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  2440  Syn  ije  be  lorde  of  \>q  5onder 
londe.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  173  pere  is  anojjer 
Pannonia  be  ^onde  ^  wateres  Meotides  in  l?e  gender  Scythia. 
Ibid.  299  pe  hyder  bygynne)?  from  )^  pleynes  and  valeys 
of  Pireneies.  . .  pe  fonder  Spayne  conteyneb  J>e  west 
partye  anoon  to  t»e  see  Gaditanus.  c  1450  in  Aungier 
Syon  (1840)  345  I'he  seyd  brother  schal  se  that  ther  be 
a  leclron  set  in  the  jendyr  corner  of  the  ambytus  for  redyng 
of  the  gosbel  towarde  the  este.  1513  Douglas  Mueis  vi.  v. 
166  Vncallit,  on  the  jondir  bray  wald  thow  be.  1609  Reg. 
Mag.  Sig,  Scot.  5 1/2  Terras  de  Bruntskeath, . .  Over  et  Nethir 
Lagane,.. Hither  and  Yonther  Barscheuallis.  1899  Mrs. 
Hugh  Fraser  Dipl.  Wife  in  Japan  xxxv.  II.  313  His  dead 
name,  the  one  by  which  his  shadowy  companions  call  him 
in  the  yonder  world.  i()09  Meredith  '  T/ie  Years  had 
worn  their  seasons'  belt '  ix,  O  she  was  fair  as  a  beech  in 
May  With  the  sun  on  the  yonder  side,  igzo  Dub/in  Rev. 
Jan.  64  Something  on  the  yonder  side  of  imagery, 

b.  =  2. 

C1374  Chaucer  Troylus  \\,  1188  Nece  who  hath  arayed 
JjusThe  yonder  hous  |?at  stant  a-forn  yeyn  vs?  c\-^q  Sir 
Ferumb.  930  Olyuer  my  felaw  ys  take  !  y-see|>  J>at  jonder 
company  how  t>ay  him  ledej>away.  <:i4oo  Rom.  Rose  4018 
The  yonder  man  to  shenden  vs  alle.  a  1425  Cursor  M.  1251 
(Trin.)  Towarde  J>e  eest  ende  of  I»e  sondur  {Cott.,  Fair/.  ]}\s, 
G5tt.  J)e]  vale,  c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  4727  Toward  the 
ost  of  the  yendre  kinges  Ne  made  I  neuer  louely  lookinges. 
C1480  Henrvson  Paddock  ff  Mouse  77  That  thow  wald 
gyde  me  to  gone  gonder  land  \_Bann,  How  thow  wald  gyd 
me  to  be  yondir  land]. 

2.  That  is  yonder ;  usually,  and  in  later  literary 
use  always,  implying  that  the  thing  spoken  of  is  at 
some  distance  but  within  sight :  cf.  Yon  a.  i. 
a.  c  1400  Destr.  TroyZZy]  We  hade  hertely  no  hope . .  Yonder 
toun  for  to  take.  ^1413  Anturs  of  Arthur  (Ireland  MS.) 
xlix.  ^ondur  byrnes  {Thornton  MS.  gone  beryns]  in  batelle, 
that  bidus  on  the  bent,  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  %()  Hit  wer 
almes  forto  5eue  5ondyr  pore  man  warmer  clones  J>en  he 
ha^«.  i5»3  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  Ixxxvii.  hiij,  It  shuld 
be  great  honour  for  vs  if  we  might  delyuer  out  of  daunger 
yonther  two  knyghtes.  41533  —  Huon  xxiv.  70  Yonder 
company  are  fooles.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  iii.  11.  61  Yet  you, 
the  murtherer,  looke  as  bright,  as  cleare.  As  yonder  Venus, 
in  her  glimmering  spheare.  1615  Jackson  Creed  iv.  vi.  §  7 
This  is  profitable,  That  is  pleasant,  we  shall  not  then  ?ay, 
but  yonder  other  truly  good  and  honest.  1671  Milton 
Samson  3  Yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  Sun  or  shade.  17^0 
Goldsm.  Des.  Vill.  2\q  Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its 
head  on  high.  184J  Tennyson  E.  Gray  i,  Sweet  Emma  " 
Moreland  of  yonder  town  Met  me  walking  on  yonder  way. 
1850  —  In  Mem,  xv,  To-night  the  winds  begin  to  rise  And 
roar  from  yonder  dropping  day, 

|3.  c  1440  Generydes  2777  On  gender  towre  on  highe. 
la  1500  Chester  PL  (Shaks.  Soc.)  iii.  52  Mother,  my  father 
after  thee  sende,  And  byddes  thee  into  yeinder  shippe  wende. 
«S<S3  GoocE  Eglogs  i.  (Arb.)  32  The  Hylles.  .that  ioyne  to 
yender  towne.  1575  Gammer  Gurton  i.  v,  Chaue  tost  and 
tumbled  yender  heap  ouer  and  ouer  againe. 

1 3.  (with  this  or  that)  Qualifying  day,  night : 
Lately  past,  *  other*.  (Cf.  Ender  a,y  Hinder 
a.  2,  and  Yonders.)  Obs, 

a  1425  Cursor  M.  4561  (Trin.)  Me  (Kiu^te  J>at  Ms  ponder 
[x'.r.  ender]  nyjt  I  coom  in  a  medewe  bri^t.  Ibid.  13559 
Art  hou  not  he  pat  yondir  day  mi^tes  not  se?  01450  Le 
Morte  Arth,  1105, 1  gabbyd  on  hym  thys  jendyr  day. 

C.  pron.  {sing,  or  //.  :  +  also  witli  the :  absol. 
use  of  B.  I  b,  3)  :   =  Yos  pron.     Now  dial, 

C137S  Cursor  M.  4891  (Fairf.)  5onder  ar  theues  we  lelmen 
wende.  ^1430  Chev.  Assigne  232  And  \>c  yondur  is  my 
qwene  betryce  she  hette.  1855  Browning  Grammarians 
Funeral  7  Look  out  if  yonder  be  not  day  again  Rimming 
the  rock-row  !  1880  Sat.  Ret'.  2  Oct.  423/2  A  closely-shaven 
curate,  who  was  walking  down  a  street  clad  in  his  cassock, 
was  once  horrified  by  hearing  shouted  across  the  road  an 
inquiry  whether  '  yonder  was  a  lad  or  a  lass  *. 
I),  as  sb.  (nonce-use.)  Something  beyond. 
1888  Meredith  Hymn  to  Colour  vii.  His  touch  is  infinite 
and  lends  A  yonder  to  all  ends. 

Hence  Yo'nderly  a.,  dial,,  'distant*,  reserved, 
sullen;  depressed,  gloomy,  melancholy;  f  You- 
dermalr  aJv.  Sc.^  farther ;  f  Yondermest  a.  Sc, 
farthest,  most  distant  (cf.  Yondmost)  ;  f  Yonder- 
ward  adv.  [cf.  Du.  ginderwaerls'],  in  yonder  or 
the  other  direction,  thither;  farther  off;  f  Yonder- 
way,  by  that  way,  in  that  manner, 

i8s8  Craven  Gloss.,  *Yonderly,  grave,  sullen,  distant. 
I  have  not  often  heard  this  word.  1863  Waugh  Lane, 
Songs  28  Thae's  looked  very  yoiiderly  mony  a  day.  15x3 
Douglas  j^neis  viii.  xi,  48  Syne  "londer  mayr  was  schapin 
in  the  feild  The  dansand  prestis,  clepit  Salii.  1808  Jamie. 
SON  S.V.  Yound,  Sit  yontermert,  . .  sit  farther  off.  1513 
Douglas  ^neis  vin.  xii.  31  The  _*3ondermaist  [v.  r.  The 
zoundermest]  pepill,  clepit  Baktranis.  Ibid.  x.  vi.  148  Nou 
presis  this  syde,  and  now  *5onderwart.  1535  Coverdale 
/  Sam,  XX.  37  The  arowe  lyeth  yonderwarde  before  the. 
1570  Levins  Manip.  197/7  *Yonderway,  illac^  illo  modo. 

fTonderS,  «.  Obs.  rare-K  a.  =  YoNDERfl. 
3.     (Cf.  enders,  Ender  a,)     b.  Next  following. 

^1510  Songs  (MS.  Royal,  App.  58)  in  Anglia  XII.  265 
This  yonders  nyght  I  herd  a  wyght  most  heuyly  complayne. 
a  1650  Sir  Lambewell  232  in  Furniv.  &  Hales  Percy  P'olio 
(1867)  I.  153,  I  shall  die  this  yenders  night. 
7o'ndlUOSt|  CI.  Sc.  7  Obs.  Also  7  yonmest. 
[f.  Yond  a.  +  -most.]  Farthest,  most  distant ; 
farthest  advanced,  extreme,  utmost ;  also  abso/. 
{the  yondmost)  -  the  uttermost. 
1608  Burgh  Rec.  Glasgozv  (1876)  286  It  is  maist  necesser 


YONIC. 

that  ane  bulwork  or  butradge  be  bigit  befoir  the  yonmest 
piller  of  the  said  brig  except  ane.  1640  R.  Baillie  Can. 
terb.  Self-convict.  3  They.,  at  last  have  wrought  their  yond- 
most myne  to  that  perfection,  that  it  is  now  readie  to 
spring  under  our  wals.  1650  NIgntrose  in  M.  Napier  J/.  <V 
Covenanters  (1838)  II.  539  That  then  you  should  have.. 
entered  into  a  League  and  Covenant  with  them  against  the 
King,  was  the  thing  I  judged  my  duty  to  oppose  to  ihe 
yondmost.  a  1653  Binning  Serm.  (1845)  468  A  Christian 
assaulted  with  many  temptations  should  unite  his  strength 
and  try  the  yondmost.  a  1658  Durham  Comm,  Rev.  vi.  vi, 
(1660)  360  Death  and  the  Grave  came  as  the  yondmost  step 
of  temporall  afiliction.  1716  Wishart  Theologia  393  Here 
the  Mercy  of  God  is  gone  to  the  Yondmost. 

Yondsame:  see  Yond  a.^  2. 

fTondward,  adv.  Obs.  In  3  jeondward, 
5  yondewardo.  [f.  Yond  +  -ward.  Cf.  (M)Du. 
ginswaert{s,  Goth.  jaind'wafrj)s.  Cf.  Yonward.] 
In  a  direction  away  from  the  speaker ;  thither. 

c  iao5  Lay.  30781  pe  an  hine  putte  hiderward  and  J?e  ocier 
hine  putte  5eondward.  1485  Caxton  Trevisa's  Higden  11. 
ii.  (1527)  59b,  Antypodes..theyr  fete  towarde  oures  and 
theyr  hede  yondewarde  [1387  Trevisa  ^onward], 

Yone,  obs.  form  of  Yon, 

Yo-necked,  corrupt  or  dial.  f.  Ewe-necked. 

1836  Haliburton  Clockm.  Ser.  i.  ix,  The  nasty  yo  neckedt 
cat  hammed,,  .good  for  nothin  brutes. 

t  Y^oned  [OE.  gedned:  Y-  4,  One  v.\  united.  1387  Tre- 
visa Higden  (Rolis)  VI.  341  je  moste  commune  \i\\>  us  J>at 
5e  be  i-oned  \_MS.  ^  yooned  ;  y  y-oned]  to  Crist  his  lymes. 
Ibid.  \ll.  App.  534  He  helde.. these  bischopriches  soooned 
[MS.  y  y-oned]  with  thre  cuntrayes  that  longed  therto. 

tYong, ^/5.  Obs,  Forms:  i  A'orthumb,  (hin)- 
iong,  seong,  3  aeong(e,  (Joing?,  Jeonc-).  3-4 
3ong(e.  [OE,  (Northumb.)  geong,  and  in  comp, 
hiniong  departure,  inieong  entrance,  utieong  exit, 
ymbgeong^  decursus,  ambitus'  :  of  obscure  origin; 
cf.  next.]  Going;  gait;  travelling, journey ;  course. 
"^ongdawcs.  Rogation  Days;  cf.  Gang-days. 
C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  i.  3  Rectas  facile  semitas 
eius,  rehta  doeS  vel  wyrcas  stija  vel  jeongas  his.  Ibid. 
Luke  ii.  44  Uenerunt  iter  diei,  cuomon  xeong  daexes. 
c  izos  Lav.  J2y8  J'eonene  he  ferden  forS  wel  feole  dawen 
aong.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  5C0  Earen  buten  herunge,  honden 
Duten  felunge,  fet  buten  5onge.  /^;i/.  569  Ich..wule..wi3 
kinewurSe  ^eoues  3elden  ow  hehliche  ower  5ong  hider. 
a  xsa5  Ancr.  R.  412  Uridawes  and  umbridawes  and  going 
dawes  [v.rr.  5ong  dahes,  jeoncdajes].  a  1300  Sayings  of 
Bernard  184  (MS.  Laud  108)  in  Herrig's  Archiv  Lll.  33 
pis  ridingue  and  Jjis  proute  3ong.  a  1327  in  Rel.  Ant.  1. 134 
Nou  nabbe  y  nout  that  ^ong,  Ihat  speche,  ne  that  song. 
%*  lUustralion  of  compounds  (see  etym.  above), 
a  900  Bede's  Death-song  in  O.  E.  Texts  149  Aer  his 
hinionge.  C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  Intiod.  4  Ofunea?alice 
wlonga  inn^eonges  in  ric  godes.  Ibid,  Matt.  xxii.  g^eongas 
forSon  to  utxeong  Ssere  ■w^'t.SLY\a.[Rushw.  uigengum].  1:1205 
Lav.  28370  pa  burhwcren..warnden  him  injeong.  a  1325 
Ancr.  R.62  purh  eie  (juries  dea3  haueS  hire  in^ong  into  \>c 
soule.  Ibid.  zo6  To  openen  Jjet  injong  &  leten  in  sunne, 
a  1240  SavL'les  Warde  in  0.  E.  Horn.  I.  247  Forte  sechen 
in  gong  abute  {re  wahes.  cxj^ioCast.  LoveZ-jZ  porwjjefaste 
^t  he  con  in  teo,  And  at  ^e  out-gong  he  lette  faste  beo. 

t  Yong*,  V,  Obs.  Forms  :  I  Aorthumb,  jeonga, 
3  Junge,  jeonge,  -Jenge,  -yenge  [see  MISYE^GE, 
to  go  astray],  3-4  Jonge,  4-5  yonge,  5  Jynge ; 
pa.  ppie.  3  -jeong,  -e(n,  -ed.  [OE,  (Northumb.) 
geonga^  and  in  comp.  foregeonga  to  go  forward,  in- 
leonga  to  enter,  Utieonga  to  go  out,  *ytnbgeonga  to 
surround  (pa.  t.  ymbiade)  :  cf,  prec]  intr.  To  go. 
C9S0  Lindisf.  Gosp,  Mark  xiv.  43  Surgite  eamus,  arisa^ 
g£e  we  vet  wutun  geonga,  c  1205  Lay.  8436  Euelin  i-seh 
enne  gume  gungen  him  bi-halfues.  c  1273  Ibid,  9061  Nas 
hit  noht  longe  J>at  he  ne  com  gonge.  13..  Pol.  Songs 
(Camden)  216  Now  Kyng  Hobbe  in  the  mures  jongeth. 
«  1375  Joseph  Arim,  313  penne  )jei  wenden  heore  wei  and 
to  pe  court  gongen.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  641  And 
wrie  hem  fest,  lest  wynd  therynto  yonge.  a  t^ko  Mvrc  Par, 
Pr.  185 1  Make  J?y  clerk  before  )je  gynge,  To  here  lyjt,  and 
belle  rynge. 

*#*  Illustration  of  compounds  (see  etym.  above ; 
also  ME,  pa,  pples,  ajcongien)  passed,  bi^eonge 
surrounded), 

^  C9S0  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt,  xix.23  Wlonc  unea3e  inngeongas 
in  ric  heofna.  c  1205  Lay.  9364  pe  sse  wes  igeonged  [MS, 
•eS],  })e  scipen  stoden  a  londe.  Ibid.  23557  Pa  feouwer 
wiken  weoren  agonged  [^1275  agon].  Ibid.  23702  In  |jan 
a;iilonde  j>e  mid  wateie  is  bigeonge.  Ibid.  28893  pe  aide 
king  degede,  his  dajcs  weoren  ageongen.  Ibid.  30552  pa 
nigcn  deeges  weoren  a^eong.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  11.  214 
Vp  they  goth  vche  as  her  seed  is,  And  letuce  in  their  tcues 
vmbiyonge.  Ibid.  iv.  437  With  seefroth  other  haue  hem 
vmbiyonge. 

Yong(e,  5ong(e,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Young,  etc. 
tYongate,  adv.  Sc  Obs,     In  4  Jongat,     [f. 
YoN  a.  +  Gate  sb.*^  9  b.]     In  that  way. 
1375  Barbour  Bruce  111.  171  It  semys  it  likis  the  perfay, 

That  he  slayis  gongat  our  mengge. 

Yongfrow :  see  Yuffbouw. 

Yongker,  obs,  form  of  Younkbb. 

II  Youi  (yJu'ni).  [Skr.]  A  figure  or  symbol  of 
the  female  organ  of  generation  as  an  object  of 
veneration  among  the  Hindus  and  others.  Hence 
Yo'nic  a. 

1799  Asiatick  Researches  III,  363  The  navel  of  Vishnu, 
by  which  they  mean  th«  os  tinea,  is  worshipped  as  one  and 
the  same  with  the  ssicr cd  ydni.  1879  M.  Macfie  Relig, 
ParalL  27  'Yh^yonicQx  moon-worshippers  of  Chaldea.,.The 
yonic  symbolism  professed  by  their  remote  ancestors  in 
Turkestan,  who  were  originally  worshippers  of  the  female 
principle.    1906  Whatham  in  A  mer.  Jrnl.  Relig.  .J-  PsychoU 
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YONIKE. 

II.  44  In  nature-H'orship,  all  natural  orifices  were  reverenced 
as  representing  the  yoni  of  the  mother-earth  goddess. 

Yonike,  obs.  form  of  Ionic  a.l 

1598  Florio,  Caricccio, . .  a  kinde  of  yonike  worke  in 
building. 

Yonik,  Yonker :  see  Junk  sbfi,  Yodnkek. 

Yona  (Jons^,  obs.  form  of  Once  adv. 

cuaau.  Seer.' Secr.,Giw.  Lcrdsh.  100  And  he  Jons  put 
him  to  folk  of  disceplyne. 

t  Yonsame  (in  rustic  speech),  =  yon  same  : 
see  Yos  a.  1. 

156s  GoLDiNG  Chi'ifs  Met.  11.  (1567)  26  Vnder  yonsame  hill 
they  were,  and  vnder  yonsame  hill  Cham  zure  they  are. 

Touside  (ycnssid),  sb.,  adv.,  and  prep.  [The 
phrase  yon  side  (Yon  a.,  Side  rf.l)  taken  as  one 
word  :  of.  Inside,  Outside.  Cf.  LG.gunsic/,  -syts, 
G.jenseits.^  A.  sb.  The  farther  side ;  the  other  side. 

IS«  Co\ii!DALE  Hus.  V.  8  Crie  out  at  Bethauen  vpon  the 
vonside  of  Ben  lamin.  1856  Meredith  Shav.  Shaf^at, 
Wtllo/Parafid\^6T\>K  sun.. sank  on  the  yonside  of  the 
mountain.  191a  Sat.  Rn'.  i  June  6^/2  Visions  of  the 
things  of  the '  yonside '  as  his  Lincolnshire  flock  love  to  term 
the  hereafter. 

B.  adv.  On  the  farther  side  (of). 

1681  W.  Robertson  Pkraseol.  Gen.  1361  Yonside,  ah  ilia 
reborn.  187&-0  Lanier  Street-Cries^  How  Ltnie  looked /or 
Hell  23  As  I  rode  down,  and  the  River  was  hlack,  And  yon- 
side, lo  1  an  endless  wrack.    1901  H.  Trench  Deirdre  Wed 

II.  12  Yonside  of  Assaroe  the  swineherd  found  her. 

C.  prep.  On  the  farther  side  of;  beyond. 

1856  Meredith  Shav.  Sha^pai, Genie  Karaz  147  A  phial 
full  of  the  waters  of  Paravid  from  the  wells  in  the  mountain 
yonside  the  desert. 

tYonate.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  early  Dn.^owj/,  now 
gunst  favour ;  cf.  Yon  z;.]     Favour. 

1481  Caxton  Reynard  viii.  (Arb.)  14  Ye  shal  wel  vnder- 
stande  the  very  yonste  and  good  wyl  that  I  here  to  you  ward. 

Yont,  var.  Yond. 

Yont(e,  Yonture,  obs.  ff.  Joint  sb.,  Jointcbe. 

X4aa  YoNGEtr.  Seer.  Seer,  225  That  haue..moore  flesshe 
fro  the  loiTitures  vpwarde,  than  fro  the  yontures  down- 
warde.  1597  Pilgr.  Farnass.  1.  62  Whose  yonts  youe  see 
are  dryde,  benumd  and  coulde. 

Yonthe  (3on))e),  var.  YonNOTH  Obs.,  youth. 

Yonther,  obs.  form  of  Yonder. 

tTonward,   adv.    Obs.  rare—^.     [f.  Yon  -1- 

-WABD.]    =  YONDWARD. 

1387TREV1SA  HigdeiL  (Rolls)  II.  205  [Antipodes]  here  feet 
toward  oure,  and  hire  heed  ^onward. 

Yoo,  YoofF,  Yook,  Yool(e :  see  Ewb  sb. ' ,  Yea, 
VouF  v.,  YoKB,  Yule. 
Yoolughan,  var.  Ullagonb. 
1819  IRennie]  St.  Patrick  II.  118  III  gar  her  set  up  her 

yoolughans  there,  the  limmer,  an  I  had  ance  an  arrow. 

Yoong,  Yoonker,  obs.  ff.  Young,  Younker. 

Toop  ^*p))  J*-  and  int.  Also  youp.  A  word 
expressing  the  sound  made  by  convulsive  sobbing  ; 
also  as  an  exclamation. 

1848  Thackkrav  Van.  Fair  i,  The  hysterical  yoops  of 
Miss  Swartz.  1854  —  Rose  ff  Rinffxix^  Airs.  Jenkins,  giving 
a  dreadful  youp,  fell  down  in  a  fit.    iSiSs  Dickens  Mut.  Fr. 

III,  vii, '  Yoop  r   cried  Wegg.     *  You're  there,  are  you?' 

Yooro,  x'oow,  obs.  forms  of  Yoke,  You. 
Yop(e)ind.ail(l,  etc. :  see  Yokindale. 
tY-opened  [Y-  4I,  opened.     1297,  etc.  [see  Open  v.\ 
CX450  Iwo  Cookery-bks.  114  Yopened  &  ywasshe  dene. 

Yopon,  Yor  (jor),  Yordan,  obs.  ff.  Yapon, 
Your,  Jobdan. 
t  Y-ordayned,  -deined,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  OroAiH  v. 
Tore  (yo»i),  a(fo.  («.)  arch.     Forms;   i  seara, 
gara,  iara,  seare,  jearo,  3  Jar,  jeare,  Jaure,  3-5 
Jare,  3-6  yare,  Jore,  4  yar,  5  yoore,  6  joir, 
youre,  4-  yore.     [OE.  gedra,  also  gedre,  gedro, 
advb.  formations  of  obscure  origin.] 
•f'l.  A  long  time  ago  ;  of  old  ;  .freq.  strengthened 
hy  full ;  also  in  collocation  with  ago,  agone.   Phr. 
it  is  {gone)  yore  [that . .  .)  :  long  ago.  Obs. 

Beowulf  2664  Swa  Su  on  seojuijfeore  seara  ^ecwaede. 
C900  tr.  Bxda't  Hist.  it.  xiii,  ^eare  ic  )^aet  on^eat  )7£t  dset 
nowiht  wxs  baet  we  beeodan.  Ibid.  iii.  xxii.  Is  se  [sc.  tun] 
be  3am  wealle  ]»e  ^earo  Romane  Breotone  eaionde  begyrdon 
twelf  milum  fram  east-sa:.  C075  Rushw.  Gosp.  Matt.  xi.  21 
O/i'w,  lata,  a  tooo  Boetk.  Metr.  i.  i  Hit  wxs  ^eara  iu  Ssette 
Gotan  eastan  of  Sci33ia  sceldas  Ueddon.  ^1050  Voc.  in 
Wr..Wulcker  427/6  lam,  Seara,  obbe  Reosara.  ^  c  1205 
Lay.  4650  pe  king  him  ^ef  Delcan  ^  ^are  wes  mi  leoue- 
mon.  a  las^  Awr.  R.  88  ^are  hit  is  J^et  ich  wuste  herof. 
a  J300  Flont  ff  Bl.  653  Nis  no^t  5ore  |7at  i  ne  com  And 
fond  hire  wit>  hordom.  c  1386  Chaijcer  Sir  Thopas  Prol. 
19  (Harl.  73^)  Other  tale  certes  can  I  noon  But  of  a  rym 
I  lemed  }Ore  agoon.  <:i40o  Gamtlyn  257  Sithen  I  wrastelet 
first  it  is  gone  jore.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13968  Til  a  5er  was 
filll  yore  yarkit  to  end.  And  a  halfe,  er  J>a'  end  happit  to 
fare.  01400-50  Wars  AUx.  1008  All  Hierisof  oure  jouthe 
a  3are  syne  passid.  a  1415  Cursor  M.  5672  (Trin.)  Woltou 
me  ale  herforc  As  ]>ou  didest  be  egipcian  not  ^ore  ?  1426 
Lydc.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  5696  And  for  that  skyle  gon  ful  yore, . . 
I  callede  the  my  paramour,  t  a  r^ao  Chester  PI.  (E.E.T.S.) 
XX.  27  He  dyed  on  Rood,  gone  is  not  yore.  1513  Douglas 
^ntis  xill.  Pref.  3  ^oirago,  in  myne  ondantit  Jowth.  c  1532 
Do  Wis  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  927  Yare  so,  aincois  ainsy. 
a  1S41  WvATi  Poems, '  Ryght  true  it  is ',  Ryght  true  it  is, 
and  said  full  yore  agoo.  a  1550  in  Dunbar's  Poems  (S.T.S.) 
320  The  Gret  Forlore  Of  Babylon,  that  I  full  yore  Espousit, 
«6i3Cawdbey  Table  Alptu,  Yore,  long  agoe,  before. 
1 2.  In  time  past ;  formerly,  before.  Obs. 
axMtfi  Owl  ff  Nigkt.  1180  Ich  not  5ef  J)u  were  3aure  prest. 
"35*  Will.  PaUme  1503  God..graunt  30U  ioye,  For  |« 
woichipe  (>»t  )«  ban  wrujt  to  me  Jore.    C1375  Sc.  Leg. 
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Satnts  xxiii.  {viz  Step eris)  258  [He]  lukyt  vpe,  &  saw  J?are 
pe  sammyne  takine  ne  saw  yare.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7597 
Thus  seide  I  now,  and  haue  seid  yore,  c  1450  Cursor  M, 
2651  (Laud)  Abraham  hast  \>o\i  yore  by  c.ild,  That  name  no 
lengger  shall  Jk>u  hald,  'iai$oo  Chester  PL  (E.K.T.S.) 
3Kiv.  513  Doe  as  thou  hast  yore  behight.  1570  Levins 
Manip.  iTAl^it  Yore,  before,  ante^  prius.  X574  Mirr. 
Mag.^  Kimarus  xii,  A  iust  rewarde,  for  so  vniust  a  life, 
No  worse  a  death,  then  I  deserued  yore. 
t3.  For  a  long  time  (past,  or  rarely  to  come), 
c  lays  ^^  Pains  of  Hell  23  in  O.  E.  Misc.  147  In  belle  ich 
habbe  yare  ibeo.  a  1300  Vox  <5-  lVolfi6g  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 
I.  63  The  wolf  hauetn  hounger  swithe  gret,  For  he  nedde 
3.ire  i-ete.  c  1386  Chaucer  Clerk's  T.  12  Thus  in  delit  he 
lyueth  and  hath  doon  yoore.  c  1430  Lydg.  Chichevache  Sf 
Bycorne  in  Dodsley  O.  PL  (1827)  XII.  304  And  thus  ye 
stonde  and  have  don  yore.  1528  IVorld  ^  Child  Cj,  In 
englonde  haue  I  dwelled  yore. 

4.  Of  yore  \  a.  in  advb.  use:  Of  old,  in  time 
long  past,  anciently,  formerly.  Also  -^  of  yore 
ago{it£y  t  long  yore :  long  ago. 

a  137s  Joseph  A  rim.  317  Werdes  of  Ebreu  weren  I-writen 
of  5ore.  c  1385  Chaucer  L,  G.  U^.  Prol.  13  For  that  he  say 
it  nat  of  acre  a-go.  1430-40  Lvdg.  Bochas  ix.  xiv.  {1554) 
202  b/2  She  was  the  same  that  of  yore  agon,  Unworthelye 
sate  in  Peters  place.  1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  July  116 
The  sayncts  Which  han  be  dead  of  yore  \Gloss  long  agoe]. 
c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  Ixviii,  To  shew  faulse  Art  what  beauty 
was  of  yore.  x63a  Milton  Penseroso  23  Thee  bright-hair'd 
Vesta  long  of  yore,  To  solitary  Saturn  bore.  1784  Cowper 
Task  11.  591  A  form,  not  now  gymnastic  as  of  yore.  x8ig 
Scott  Ivankoe  i,  Here  haunted  of  yore  the  fabulous  Dragon 
of  Wantley.  x86a  Kingsley  in  Li/e  .^  Lett.  (1877)  1.  477, 
I  have  defended  the  right  of  combination  among  the  work- 
men, in  hope  that  they  would  become  wiser  than  of  yore. 
1867  '  OuiDA '  Cecil  Castlemaine's  Gage  19  Proud  Cecil 
Castlemaine  was  yet  prouder  than  of  yore. 

b.  in  adj.  use :  Belonging  to  lime  long  past, 
ancient,  former. 

1598  Mucedoi*us  iv.  lii.  72  In  time  of  yore.  i6ia  Drayton 
Poly-olb.  V.  338  His  Bishoprick  of  yore,  c  1705  Pope  Jan.  .J- 
^/(y  514  Well  sung  sweet  Ovid,  in  the  days  of  yore.  1809-10 
Coleridge  Friend  j,  v.  (1865)  134  This  is  altogether  different 
from  the  village  politics  of  yore.  1814  Wordsw.  Excurs.  11. 
I  In  days  of  yore  how  fortunately  fared  The  Minstrel  1 
x8ao  W,  I BViNG Sketch  Bk.  1. 80  {Rip  van  Winkle)  The  quiet 
little  Dutch  inn  of  yore.  1883  Whitelaw  Sophocles,  Philoct. 
1151  For  now  I  hold  not  in  my  hands  The  mighty  shafts 
of  yore. 

c.  With  Other  preps, :  e,  g.+^rj/^^(obs,)  ;  in 
yore  (pseudo-arch.),  rare, 

13..  E.  E.  -4//;V./'.  A.586  5eto>erJ>erwerne..patswange 
&  swat  for  long  jore.  c  1350  IVill.  Palern£  417^  Hire  mi 
sone  is  founde  pat  sche  for  3ore  saide  was  sonk  in  jte  see. 
1876  Morris  /Enetds  v.  865  In  yore  agone. 

5.  as  ddj.  Of  old  time ;  ancient,  former,  arch, 
and  diai.  t  Yore  while  (advb.  phr.),  some  time  ago. 

Yore-day  is  an  echo  of  OE.  on  ^edrdagtiin,  ON.  i  drdaga 
in  days  of  yore. 

13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P,  A.  322  Oure  5ore  fader  hit  con  mysse- 
5eme,  Ibid.  B.  842  5ete  vus  out  J?ose  jong  men  |?at  5ore- 
whyle  here  entred.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9959  So  hatnet  fair 
hert  in  his  hegh  loue,  And  all  5omeryng  for-yeton  of  hir  yore 
dedes.  x866  G.  Stephens  Runic  Mon.  I.  p.  v,  Thousands 
of  books  and  yore-day  things. 

Yore,  5ore:  see  EwerS^  Ore^,  Yare,  Your. 

Yores,  dial,  or  obs.  form  of  Yours. 

York  (ypi^)i  sb,  [OE.  Eoforwlc,  later  Efer-^ 
Euerwic,  ME.  Everwikj  also  l^erk  (Havelok), 
surviving  in  Lincolnshire  dial.  Yerksheer^  and  York 
(cf.  ON.  c  f^dojorvik,  laterybr-^),  ad.  L.  Eboracum, 
with  addition  of  wic  dwelling.] 

1.  The  name  of  the  capital  of  Yorkshire ;  used 
attrib.  in  names  of  things  originating  from  or  pecu- 
liar to  York  or  Yorkshire,  as  York  ham,  f  York 
robe,  York  tan.  York  paving,  paving  with  York- 
shire stone.  York  pitch  (of  a  plane)  :  see  quot. 
1875  and  Pitch  j^.^  24  g ;  hence  York-pitched  a, 
York  use  EccL :  see  Use  j^.I 

X794  Waldron  HeigJw  for  Hush,  iii.  i.  27  There's  not  a 
weete  goes  over  her  head,  but  she  \sc.  the  mistress]  says  lo 
me . .  Maria,  my  dear,  you  may  take  that  polonese,  or  York, 
robe,  or  pierrot,  or  whatever  dress  it  happens  to  be.  1815 
Jane  Austen  Etnina  xxiv,  While  the  sleek,  well  tied  parcels 
of  '  Men's  Beavers'  and  'York  Tan '  were,  .displaymg  on 
the  counter.  x8a6  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  11.  My  God- 
father's Manauvrin^^  [He]  actually  drew  my  York-tan 
gloves  from  my  astonished  bands,  and  substituted  a  pair  of 
his  own  best  white  kid.  1853  Whvte-Melville  Dighy 
Grand  x.  The  Maior's  York-tan  gaiters.  x86x  Skyrin^s 
Builders*  Prices  87  York  paving,  per  foot  super.. os.  8d. 
1875  Carpentry  ^  join.  144  Knotted  or  cross-grained  wood 
can  [only]  be  planed . .  with  a  special  tool,  of  wnich  the  iron 
is  placed  at  a  more  obtuse  angle. ..For  deal  and  soft  wood 
this  is  45  degs.,  or  common  pitch  ;  for  mahogany  and  hard 
wood  50  degs.,  or  York  pitch.  X877  Hkllyer  Plumber  vii. 
5^  The  other  compartment  should  be  sealed  over.. with  a 
piece  of  York  stone.  X897  IVestm.  Gas.  7  Apr.  2/3  A  ham 
IS  a  'York  '  ham  if  composed  of  English  meat  and  prepared 
in  Yorkshire  or  '  in  contiguous  counties  or  places  '.  X913 
Engl.  Ren.  Apr.  no  The  wood,  being  cut,  is  planed  up  and 
finished  with  a  '  York-pitched  '  plane. 

b.  as  predicative  adj.  connoting  the  character  of 
a  Yorkshireman :  cf.  Yorkshire  a. 

x8s6  Lever  Martins  ofCro'  M.  xxxix,  Don't  lose  your  time 
trying  to  humbug  me,  I'm  '  York  *  too. 
0.  Short  for  Yorkshire  cabbage. 

1823  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  26  July  (1885)  1. 210  They  appear 
to  be  early  Yorks,  and  look  very  well.  1841  J.  T.  Hewlett 
Parish  Clerk  I.  102  Large  patches  of  early  yorks. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  royal  house  of  York  ;  spec. 
■=  YOBKIBT  I  b. 


YORKIST. 

\  York  pence,  copper  coins  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  York 
I  nnd  Lancaster  rose  (see  quota.) ;  hence  allusive  use  of  York 
I    attd  Lancaster  in  quot.  1653. 

14.,    Norivich  Corporation  Records  (HalHw.)  Pens  of 

topens  fabricatis  de  acre  vocatis  brasenpens,  secundum  for- 
'  mam  el  similitudinem  denar.  vocat.  Yorkpens.  1653  Cleve- 
,    LAND  Upon  Phillis  walking  26  Poems  22  And  be  that  for 

their  colour  seeks,  May  find  it  vaulting  in  her  cheeks.Where 
I  Roses  mix;  no  civill  war  Between  her  York  and  Lancaster. 
,  1688  Holme  Armoury  11.  62/2  TTie  York  and  Landcaster 
I  Rose,  is  half  white,  half  red  in  the  leaves:  but  in  Herauldry 
:  it  is  a  white  Rose,  in  a  red  Rose.  1759  Hume  Hist.  Eng, 
'  I.  i,  4  Henry  himself,  .had  imbibed  a  violent  antipathy  to 
!    the  York  party.    Ibid.  8  The  retainers  of  the  York  family. 

1837  Rivers  Rose  Amateur^ s  G.  12  Tlie  true  York  and 

Lancaster  Rose  is  a  Damask  Rose. 

3.  One  of  the  heralds  of  the  College  of  Arms. 
1630  B.  Jonson  New  Inn  11.  vi,  She's  a  wild-Irish  borne  1 

Sir,  and  a  Hybride,  That  ..  studies  Vincent  against  Yorke. 
lyeis  [see  Herald  sb.  i  c). 

4.  =  New  York  ;  in  York  shilling,  {a)  in  U.S.A. 
12^  cents,  {b)  in  Canada  sixpence. 

1804  Microscope  (Albany)  27  Mar.  (Thornton  Diet.  AvierJ), 
The  bill  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  one  York  shilling 
for  each  gentleman.  X883  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade  Suppl., 
York  shilling,  a  name  in  Western  Canada  for  the  English 
sixpence. 

York  (y^ik),  v.  Cricket.  [Back-formation  f. 
Yorker  ^.]  trans.  To  bowl  (a  batsman)  out  or 
strike  (the  wicket)  with  a  yorker. 

x888  A.  G,  Stefx CriV^^^Badm.  Libr.)  iii.  169  [W. G.Grace 
loq.]  I'm  never  frightened  of  him ;  he  is  always  trying  to 
'  york '  you,  and  bowls  any  amount  of  half-volleys.  ^  xfK>4 
Daily  Chron.  19  July  7/3  The  ball  that  bowled  Tunnichffe 
started  its  flight  a  foot  outside  the  off  stump,  at  the  finish 
it '  yorked  *  the  middle  stump. 

Yorker  1  (y^ikai).    [f.  York  sb.  +  -erI.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  York  or  Yorkshire ;  applied 

allusively  (cf.  Yorkshire  2). 

X599  Buttes  Diets  Dry  Dinner  Ep.  Ded.  A  a  j  b,  As_  for 
the  Middle-sex  or  Londoner^  I  smell  his  Diet. .Here  is  a 
Pipe  of  ri^ht  Trinidado  for  him.  The  Yorkers  ihey  will  bee 
content  with  bald  Tabacodocko.  What  should  1  say?  here 
is  good  Veale  for  the  Essex-man.  1673  Kirkman  Unlucky 
Citizen  158  She  was  a  right  Yorker,  being  of  that  Countrey 
breed,  and  as  full  of  dissimulation  and  hipocrisy  as  most  of 
that  Countrey.  1847  H.  Miller  First  Impr.  xiii.  232  The 
Yorkers  contend  that  their  organ  is  not  only  the  greater,  but 
also  the  finer  organ  of  the  two;  whereas  the  Birmingbamers 
assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  theirs.. plays  vastly  better. 
1849  H.  W.  Herbert  Frank  Forester  I.  75  Here's  Archer, 
and  another  Yorker  with  him — leastwise  an  Englisber  1 
should  say. 

2.  An  inhabitant  or  a  soldier  of  New  York. 

1776  Abigail  Adams  in  Fam.  Lett.  (1876)  229  We  are  told 
for  truth  that  a  regiment  of  Yorkers  refused  lo  quit  the  city. 
1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  V.  xxii.  587  Sir  John  Johnson 
and  some  part  of  his  royal  Yorkers.  1883  Harper's  Alag, 
Nov.  821/1  The  settlers,. hated.. the  'Yorkers'. 

Yorker  2  (y^vka-i).  Cricket,  [?Same  word  as 
prec.J     (See  quot.  1888.) 

1870  sporting  Mng,  Oct.  59  A  fast  Yorker  is  as  disagree- 
able a  first  bail  as  an  incoming  batsman  could  receive.  x888 
A.  G.  Steel  Cricket  (Badm.  Libr.)  iii.  133  The  ordinary 
definition  of  a  '  yorker '  is  a  ball  that  pitches  inside  the 
crease,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  correct  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  It  really  should  be^  any  ball  that 
pitches  directly  underneath  the  bat.  It  is  quite  possible  for 
a  man  to  be  bowled  out  with  a  *  yorker'  when  he  is  two  or 
three  yards  out  of  his  ground,  if  he  misjudges  the  ball,  and 
allows  it  to  pitch  directly  beneath  his  bat,  although  the  ball 
pitches  as  far  from  the  crease  as  he  is  standing.  Themost 
deadly  sort  of  '  yorker ',  however,  is  the  one  that  pitches 
about  three  or  four  inches  inside  the  crease. 

Yorkish  (y(?-JkiJ),  a.   rare.     [f.  York  sb.  -1- 

-ish'.]  =  Yorkist  lb, 

0x548  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  VI,  171  b,  As  the  lewes  dis- 
dayned  the  comiiany  of  the  Samaritans,  so  the  Lancastrians 
abhorred  the  familiaritie  of  Yorkysh  lynage.  1634  Ford  Per- 
kin  IVarbeck  i.  i,  Idolls  of  Yorkish  malice.  1829  Scott 
Anne  of  G.  xxiv,  Does  Burgundy  prepare  to.. make  com- 
mon cause  with  this  Yorkish  host  against  King  Louis  of 
France?  1884  Leisure  Hour  Feb.  102/2  All  colours  being 
admissible  except  the  Yorkish  white. 

Yorkist  (ypukist),  sb.  (a,)  [f.  York  sb,  (see 
below)  +  -1ST.] 

1.  An  adherent  of  the  house  of  York,  the  English 
royal  family  which  based  its  title  on  its  descent 
fioni  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Edmund,  Duke 
of  York  (died  1402),  the  third  and  the  fifth  son  of 
Edw.  Ill ;  or  one  of  the  party  (whose  emblem  was 
the  White  Kose)  which  supported  this  family  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

160X  Weever  Mirr.  .^/(ir/.  Cv,  Then  high-resolued  Hot- 
spur, . .  Join'd  with  the  Yorkists,  made  a  mulinie.  1643 
Baker  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  (1653)  280  From  whence  Richard 
Beauchampe  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  is  sent  to  offer  the  Yorkists 
a  full  and  generall  pardon.  X7a6-3i  Tindal  Rapin's  Hist. 
Eng.  (1743)  I.  XII.  583/1  The  King  having  advanced  with 
design  lo  give  Battle,  the  Yorkists  sent  him  a  very  sub- 
missive Letter.  1829  Scott  Anne  ofG.  xxiv.  Offering  with 
large  sums  of  money  to  purchase  England  to  the  Yorkists. 
1856  Miss  Mulock  John  Halifax  v.  The  Vineyards  had 
been  a  battle-field  ;  and  under  the  long  wavy  grass,  .slept 
irany  a  Yorkist  and  Lancastrian. 
b.  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

i8j3  S.  Turner  Hist.  Eng.  III.  11.  321  The  Christmas  of 
1469,  seemed  to  have  ended  all  hostililics  between  these  two 
Yorkist  parties.  x86i  Sat.  Rev.  7  Dec.  586  The  VorUst 
poems  are  numerous.  There  is  one  on  the  reconciliation 
of  Henry  and  Duke  Richard.  iS^^BotnxLL  Her.  Hist.  ^ 
Pop,  XX.  {ed,  3)  339  The  Yorkist  Collar  is  formed  of  suns 
and  roses. 
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2.  A  snpporter  of  James,  Duke  of  York  {c  1680% 
in  his  claim  to  succeed  to  the  crown  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Charles  II. 

x68x  LuTTRELL  Brief  Rcl.  (1857)  I.  134 The  former  [party] 
arc  called  by  the  latter,  tories,  tantivies,  Yorkists,  high-flown 
churchy  men,  &c.  <r  1734  North  ^xamen  II.  v.  §  9(1740) 
321  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  rampant  these  Procurators  of 
Power,  the  Exclusioners,  were . . :  Every  where  insulting  and 
menacing  the  Loyallists. .  .This  Trade.. naturally  led  to  a 
common  Use  of  slighting  and  opprobrious  Words ;  such  as 
Yorkist.  fi8s8  Knicht  Pop.  Hist.  En^.  IV.  xxL  350  The 
anti-exclusionists  were  first  called  Yorkists.] 

3.  An  inhabitant  of  York  :  =  Yorker!  I.  rare. 
i;r96  Sporting  i^^t^g.  VII.  55  Once  a  Cockney  and  Yorkist 

maintain'd  a  dispute,  Whether  London  or  York  was  of  oldest 
repute. 

XOrksllire  (y/ukjaj).  [f.  York  sb.  +  Shibe  5.] 
The  name  of  the  largest  of  the  northern  counties  of 
England. 

1.  attrlb.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  York- 
(hire. 

1683  G.  MfKHTON]  (/iV/<)  A  York-shire"  Dialogue,  in  its 
pure^Natural  Dialect.  1685  Dryden  .Sylvx  Pret  a  $,  Like 
a  fair  Shepherdess  in  her  Country  Russet,  talkinj  in  a 
Yorkshire  Tone.  \Z^  Zool.  yml.  II.  555  An  undescribcd 
Fossil  Animal  from  the  Yorkshire  Coal-field.  1839  Housch. 
Words  15  Jan.  14B/2  His  sullen,  self-willed,  local  Yorkshire 
nature  x886  Kington  Oliphant  New  Engl.  I.  31  _Ham- 
pole's . .  *  Pricke  of  Conscience ' . .  is  in  the  Yorkshire  dialect. 
b.  Applied  to  things  originating  in  or  cultivated 
especially  in  Yorkshire,  as  Yorkshire  ale,  cabbage, 
cord,  drab,fog{Yoa  sb.^),  fustian,  gray,  grit  (Grit 
sby  3),  kidney  (potato),  fie,  sanicle  (Sanicle  2), 
shoe,  stone,  tyke  (Tyke  3),  whiteis;  Yorkshire 
bond,  ooment,  liglit,  maiden,  mile  (see  quots.) ; 
Yorkshire  pudding,  a  batter-pudding  baked 
under  meat. 

1683  G.  Meriton  (title')  The  Praise  of  "Yorkshire  Ale. 
189a  Diet.  Archit.,  ^Yorkshire  bond,  or  flying,  or  garden 
wall,  bond,  is  chiefly  used  in  building  garden  walls,  one 
brick  thick ;  the  face  shows  three  or  four  stretchers  to  one 
header;  or  fivecoursesof  stretchers  tooneof  headers.  1786 
Abcrcrombie  Card.  Assist.  228  Cabbage  seed.. some  early 
dwarf  sorts,  early  'Yorkshire.  x89a  Diet.  Archit..  *York- 
ihirt  cement,  the  same  as  Mulgrave,  Whitby,  or  Atkinson's 
cement.  X849  H.  W.  Herbert  Frank  Forester  I.  3  A  pair 
of  most  voluminous  unmentionables,  of  thick  *Yorkshire 
coid.  1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  240  A  driving  coat  of 
•Yorkshire  drab.  x6«i  in  Hatyburton's  Ledger  (1867)  308 
•Yorkshyre  or  Northern  fusteanes.  1679  Trials  of  T, 
White  *  Other  Jesuits  83  In  Gray  Cloaths,  a  Gray  Coat 
like  a  Shepherds  Coat,  a  "Yorkshire-Gray.  189a  Diet. 
Arthit.  S.V.,  •Yorkshire  stone  or  Grit,  isa  n.ame  sometimes 
given  to  Bramley  Fall  stone  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  general 
of  the  sandstones  sent  to  London,  and  is  used  for  paving, 
copings,  and  other  rough  work.  X849  H.  W.  Herbert 
Fraiik  Forester  III.  144  There  was  a  •Yorkshire  ham, 
which  had  not  suflTered  so  deeply  by  the  last  night's  on- 
slaught. X770  Bridges  Burlesgite  Transl.  Homer  (1797) 
II.  319  A  pastrj'-cook,  That  made  good  pigeon-pie  of  rook, 
Cut  venison  from  'Yorkshire  hogs.  X84J  Loudon  .Suburban 
Hort.  639  The  red-nosed  kidney  and  the  white  "Yorkshire 
kidney.  X89S  Diet.  Archit.,  'Yorkshire  light,  a  term 
osed  m  Lancashire,  for  a  sliding  sash.  x7Sa  Gentl.  Mag, 
Jan.  32/2  A  Machine  for  washing  of  Linnen,  called  a  *York- 
«hire  Maiden.  X711  E.  Ward  Quix.  I.  44  Not  caring  to 
perform  much  more  Than  one  good  •Yorkshire  Mile  an 
Hour.  1B89  Tf.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Yerksheer  mile,  a  long 
distance.  X838  Dickens  Nich,  Nick,  vii,  A  young  servant 
girl  brought  in  a  "Yorkshire  pie.  i8;>4  Garrett's  Encycl. 
Pract.  Cookery  II.  803/1  Yorkshire  Fie.  A  pic  under  this 
name  sold  at  Italian  warehouses  is  nothing  more  than  a 
galantine  packed  in  tcrrines  of  different  sizes.  1794  Wedgk 
Agric.  Chester  23  The  Rotherham  or  "Yorkshire  plough. 
X747  Mrs.  Glasse Cfc^tfry  69  a "Yorlcshire  Pudding,  Take 
a  Quart  of  Milk,  four  Eggs, . .  make  it  up  into  a  thick  Batter 
with  Flour,  like  a  Pancake  Batter.  183a  Macaulay  in 
Trcvelyan  Life  (1876)  I.  v.  272  They  feed  me  on  roast.beef 
and  Yorkshire  pudding.  X836  (Hooton]  Bilberry  Thurland 
I.  vii.  140  At  tne  bottom  of  all. .layabout  half  an  acre  of 
sad  and  heavy  Yorkshire  pudding,  like  a  leaden  pancake. 
1770  Bridges  Burlesque  Transl.  Homer  {1707)  II.  30  One 


449  f  or  vj  tote  01  '  Y  oritesnere  stone  lor  nassys  01  aorys. 

2.  Used  allusively,  esp.  in  reference  to  the  +boor- 
ishness,  cunning,  sharpness,  or  trickery  attributed  to 
Yorkshire  people.  To  come  {or  put)  Yorkshire  on 
one,  to  cheat,  dupe,  overreach  him.  Yorkshire 
bite,  a  sharp  overreaching  action  or  person,  f  Also 
in  prov.  phr.  a  pair  of  Yorkshire  sleeves  in  a  gold- 
smith's shop,  said  of  anything  worthless. 

x6ao  Westward  for  Smelts  (Percy  Soc)  36  If  she  lived 
now,  she  would  shew  as  vild  as  a  paire  of  Yorkeshire  sleeves 
in  a  goldsmiths  shop.  1614  A,  Holland  Contin.  Inquis. 
Paper.Persec.  85  England  is  all  turn'd  Yorkeshire,  and  the 
Age  Extremely  sottish,  or  too  nicely  sage.  l«so  Brief 
Disc.  belw.  Yorkshirem.  ^  Scottish-man  1  Yoris.  I  am  a 
Vorkshireraan  born  and  bred,  I  care  not  who  knowes  it: 
I  hope  true  Yorkshire  nevec  denies  his  county.  Scot.  I 
thought  you  looked  like  a  subtle  blade,  1700  Step  to  the 
Bulk  10,  I  ask'd  what  Countrey.Man  my  Landlord  was  f 
Answer  was  made  full  North ;  and  Faith  'twas  very  Evident, 
for  he  had  put  the  Yorkshire  most  Damnably  upon  us. 
1706  E.  Ward  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  53  He's  more 
confident  of  his  Way,  than  a  Yorkshire  Carrier,  c  1747  J. 
Collier  (Tim  Bobbin)  Fi'^f  Latic.  Dial.  (1770)  Gloss., 
Yorshar,  Yorkshire  !  to  put  Yorkshire  of  a  Man,  is  to  trick, 
cheat,  or  deceive  him,  1795  Gentl.  Mag.  Aug.  625/1, 1  flatter 
myself  that  this  will  turn  out  to  be  a  Yorkshire  bite,  and 
that  the  biter  will  be  bit.  I7J«  Holmam  Abroad  t  at  Home 
1.  i,  I  dare  say,  his  Yorkshire  simplicity  will  qualify  him 
admirably  for  the  profeasion  1  x8oi  Sporting  Mag.  XIX. 
114, 1  will  not  denopiinate  your  coursing  correspondent  a 


Yorkshire  bite,  for  he  only  snaps.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss., 
Yerksheer,  Yorkshire,  When  anything  is  done  very  sharp 
or  clever,  we  say  '  that's  real  Yerksheer  '.  1887  S.  Cheshire 
Gloss.,  Yorkshire,  cajolery,  blarney,  attempt  to  hoodwink 
or  deceive.    '  Let's  ha'  none  o'  yur  Yorkshire.' 

3.  ellipt.  as  the  designation  of  a  thick  coarse 
cloth  made  in  Yorkshire,  a  breed  of  can.iry,  (//.) 
soldiers  of  a  Yorkshire  regiment;  also  short  for 
Yorkshire  dialect,  etc, 

1716  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6444/5  Spealcs  Yorkshire.  17S3  Han- 
way  Trav.  (1762)  I,  VI.  Ixxxv.  390  Soldiers  cloths,  york- 
shires,  and  flannels,  1849  Paton ///^/;/.  .4^r/rt^/c  II.  xvii, 
215  The  Hausknecht  and  Stallknecht.  .speaking  the  broad 
dialect  of  the  south-eastern  provinces,  a  kind  of  Yorkshire 
to  the  classic  language  of  the  Schillers  and  Herders.  x8o8 
Westm.  Gaz.  31  Jan.  7/r  Fifteen  of  the  Yorkshire  Light 
Infantry  killed;  two  Sikhs  and  thirty-one  Yorkshires 
wounded.  1898  Daily  News  28  Nov.  3/3  Slim  and  sprightly 
Yorkshires  . .  contrast  strongly  with  the  equally  esteemed 
Lancashires  of  pale  yellow  plumage.  1908  Dail;y  Chron. 
7  Feb,  3/5  [Women]  much  prefer  the  graceful,  stylish  York- 
shire to  the  more  rotund  Norwich. 

f  4,  =  Yorkist  b.    Obs. 

1643  Baker  Chron.,  Hen.  K/  (1653)  278  All  the  enemies  of 
the  Yorkshire  Faction  are  assembled  by  the  Queen  at 
Greenwich,  X79J  E,  Spelman  &  Lemon  Hist.  Civ.  Wars 
125  The  earl  of  Warwick .  .came  over  to  England,  in  order 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Yorkshire  insurgents. 

Hence  YoTkslilredom,  the  character  of  a  York- 
shireman  ;  Yorkshireism,  an  action  or  expression 
characteristic  of  a  Yorkshireman. 

X849  Aihenseum  J  Apr.  356/2  Tim  Matlock.. who  keeps 
his  'canny  Yorkshire-dom  intact  even  on  Jonathan's  hunt- 
ing-ground. x84g  C.  Bronte  Shirley  xviii,  Mr.  Hall's  sin- 
cere friendly  homily,  with  all  its  racy  Yorkshireisms. 

Yorksmremau  (y^'JkJaamKn).  A  man  of 
Yorkshire. 

XS49  Thomas  Hist.  Italic  3  b,  Betwene  the  Florentine  and 
Uenetian  is  great  diuersitee  in  speeche,  as  with  vs  betwene 
a  Londoner  and  a  Yorkeshyreman.  x6so  [see  Yorkshire  2]. 
X7sa  Hume  Ess.,  Bat.  Trade  (1777)  I.  332  A  melancholy 
Yorkshireman.  x8o8  Scott  Marmion  v.  xvii,  Yorkshiremen 
are  stern  of  mood.  x8ao  —  Abbot  xvi,  He  was  a  bluff  York- 
shireman. i8s6  [H.  H.  Hall]  Post  t,  Paddock^ i,  The  York- 
shiremen generally  direct  their  attention  to  quick  returns. 

Yo'rlinCgf.  Sc.&ninorth.dial.  Also7yourling, 
9  yorline,  yeorling,  yarlin,  yerlin.  [Variant  of 
YowLRiNO  ;  cf.  YOLDRINO.]     A  yellow-hammer. 

X679  Lovell  Indie.  Univ.  31  A  Yellow-hammer  orYour- 
ling.  1789  D.  Davidson  Seasons  151  Should  at  his  feet 
a  scared  yorlin  bir.  1813  Hogg  Queen's  Wake,  Kilmeny  i, 
It  was  only  to  heire  the  yorline  syne.  1861  ."Atkinson  Brit, 
Birds'  E^gsvi,  I  used  to  hear  in  Berwickshire,  that  *  The 
I'.rock,  the  Toad,  and  the  Yellow  YeOrling,  Get  a  drap  o' 
the  Dcil's  bluid  ilka  May  morning.' 

Yom(e,  5orn(o :  see  Yarn,  Yebn,  Yerne. 
Yomyman,  obs.  form  of  Journeyman. 

1553  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  B06  For  a  yomyman  or  a  Suffycyent 

servaunte  not  aboue  vj  d,  a  daye, 
Yort(e,  obs.  or  dial.  (Lanes.)  f.  Yard  sb.^ 
c  xgis  Exam,  towclieynge  Cokeye  More  g  (Chetham  Misc. 

II.)  &  so  vnlo  Ryngley  yorte, 

Yort,  Yorth,  jorth,  Yoske,  joske:    see 

YouRT,  Earth,  Yex. 
Yosted :  see  Host  v?- 
Yoatregere,  obs.  form  of  Ostbeoeb. 

1563  in  N.  ^  Q.  (1889)  7th  Ser.  VIII.  106  Here  vnder  lyeth 
Xp'oTor  Walasto'  who  somtyme  was.. on  of  y*  yostregere 
unto  y«  late  kynges  &  queues  of  famous  memorye, 

Yot(e,  50t(e :  see  Yet. 

tYote,  J*,  [f.  next.]  Casting(ofametal  object). 

1474-5  in  Swayne  CAwrcArf,  Ace.  Saruin  (1896)  19  Brasse 
that  remayned  of  the  yote  of  the  grete  bell. 

Tote,  »•  dial.  Also  4  5(e)ote,  fa.  fple.  Jotted, 
6  yout,  vbl.  sb.  yotting,  6-7  yowt,  yeot,  7  yoat, 
[Local  (chiefly  west  and  south-west)  development 
of  C)E.  leotan  Yet  z;.] 

1.  trans.  To  pour. 

a  1400  New  Test.  (Panes)  Acts  ii.  18  Vpon  ray  honde- 
maydens  I  schal  5ote  oute  of  my  spiritte  in  ^oo  dais.  Ibid. 
33  He  has  jotted  downe  his,  bat  3he  see  ande  here.  Ibid,  x, 
45  For  in  nacyons  J>o  grace  was  jotted  oute  of  J?o  Holygoste, 
X878  [see  i\ 

2.  To  pour  liquid  upon;  to  soak. 

161S  Chapman  Odyss.  xix.  760  My  Fowles, . .  I . .  found 
feeding  at  their  Trough,  Their  yoted  wheate.  X787  Grose 
Prmi.  Gloss,  s,  v.,  "The  brewer's  grains  must  be  well  yoted, 
or  whesed  for  the  pigs.  1878  N.  fi  Q.  5th  Ser.  IX.  328 
Workmen  are  said  to  'yote  in '  metal_  to  fix  iron  clamps  or 
railings.  "The  word  '  yote  '  also  signifies  to  water,  to  poiur 
water  on. 

3.  a.  To  east  in  metal. 

1387  Trevisa  Higdcn  (Rolls)  VII.  77  pis  Gerebertus.. 
dede  jote  \MS.  /3  jeote]  an  hede  bat  spak  noujt  but  whanne 
me  axede  of  hym. 

b.  To  fasten  in  (a  metal  bar,  a  stone  block,  etc.) 
with  lead  ;  to  '  lead  in '. 

153s  MS.  Rawl.  D.  777,  If,  85  Youtyng  the  hookes  of  the 
Kechya  Dores  in  to  the  stone  Walks,  157a  in  Swayne 
Churchw.  Ace.  Sarum  (1896)  287  White  for  his  labore  for 
the  voting  of  them  6d.  169a  Wood  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  iii 
[Selden's]  grave  was  nine  foot  deep  at  least,  the  bottom 
pav'd  with  bricks  and  walled  about  two  foot  high,  with  grey 
marble  coarsly  polished,  each  piece  being  yoated  (that  is 
fastned  with  lead  molted  in)  with  iron  champs.  X850  N.  Sr  Q. 
ist  Ser.  II.  89/2  Yote  or  Yeot,  a  term  used  in  Gloucestershire 
and  Somersetshire  for  '  leading  in  '  iron  work  to  stone. 

Hence  Yo-ting  ziW.  iiJ.  {attrib.);  also  lYo'ter, 
a  caster  of  metal. 

1479-80  in  Swmyne  Churchw.  Ace.  Sarum  (1896)  367 
Castyng  3  C  leda  to  y«  "yoters  as.    XS43  Will  tfRic.  Elyoi 


(Somerset  Ho.)  "Vowtyng  faate.  XS34  in  Weaver  Welts 
Wilts  (1890)  176  lohn  labur  a  ^^otlingston.  1597  in  Phillipps 
Wills  (tf  1830)  40,  1  give  and  beque.-ith  to  my  son.. one 
yeoting  stone.  x6o2  Will  of  A  Ibyn  {Somtsset  Ho.)  Yowt- 
ing  stone,  x6s2  Will  of  M.  Reeve  (Somerset  Ho,)  The 
yeoting  stone,  the  mowstadells.  i59a-3  Will  of  B.  Saun- 
ders (Somerset  Ho.)  One  broache  and  my  plumpe  and 
"yottinge  vate  and  garnett,  i6oa  Inv.  in  Collect.  A  rchxol. 
(1863)  II.  Ill  In  the  well  yarde.  One  yotinge  vate  and 
frame  xxf,  c  X530  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890)  176  mar. 
gin.  One  *yotinge  vault  in  the  house  at  Tolland.  X51X  in 
Somerset  Med.  Wills  (1903)  151  A  *yoting  wessaile  of  lede, 
f  Yo'ten,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  joten,  -un, 
Jetun,  4-6  yoteu.    [pa.  pple.  of  Yet  v.'\   Cast. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  37X  Hys  mase,  .That  was  made  of  yoten 
bras.  138a  Wyclif  Prol.  Bible  iii.  4  Thei  forsoken  the  feith 
..of  God,  and  onoureden  joten  calues.  —  Exod.  xxxiv. 
17  5otun  goddis  thowshalt  not  make  to  thee,  1555  Watre- 
MAN  Fardle  Facions  11.  viii.  M  iv  b,  Some  worship  the 
Sonne,  some  ye  moone.    Other,  ymages  of  yoten  metalle. 

Yott,  obs.  form  of  Yacht. 

Yon  (y«,  y\\),pers.fron.,  2nd pers.  obj.  {nom.), 
fl.  {sing.).  Forms :  1-3  eow,  (1  ieow,  iow,  2 
Jeau,  heou,  heow,  how,  Jehw,)  2-3  eou,  Jeu, 
Jew,  2-4  ou,  hou,  ju,  3  iou,  ceu,  ew,  heu,  eo, 
oeu,  howe,  Jeow,  Juw,  ov,  3-4  ow,  owe,  Jiu, 
3-5  eu,  yu,  (6  Sc.)  Jou,  4  iow,  Jue,  Juu,  JouJ, 
yuu,  youu,  yhow,  4-5  Jowe,  jhow,  50,  (6-7  Sc.) 
50W,  4-7  yow,  5  Joue,  Jewe*  Jhu,  yowe,  yoow, 
yw,  yo,  yewe,  Sc,  yhu,  yhw,  5-6  youe,  6  iow, 
7  yew,  4-  you,  (9  dial.  &  vulgar  yah,  yer,  also 
Yez).  [OE./ffro acc.and dat. (alsoiW;zV,Northumb. 
iuih,  etc.)  =  OFris.  iuw'e,  iwe,  OS.  iu,  MDu., 
Du.  u,  OHG.,  MHG.  iu,  eu;  deriving  from  earlier 
*tuw  :—  OTeut.  *iwwiz.  A  parallel  formation  is 
represented  by  ON.  yfSr  (MSw.  ifer)  for  *iStvir, 
^*iRwiR,  Goth,  izwis. 

Originally  the  accusative  and  dative  plural  of  the 
second  personal  pronoun :  see  Tbou  for  the  declea- 
sion  of  the  2nd  pers.  pron.  in  OE.  and  ME.  Be- 
tween 1300  and  1400  it  began  to  be  used  also  for  , ' 
the  nominative  Ye,  which  it  had  replaced  in  general 
use  by  about  1600.  During  the  14th  century  it  also 
appears  as  a  substitute  for  the  singular  obj.  Thkk 
and  nom.  Thod,  being  originally  used  in  token  of 
respect  in  addressing  a  superior,  but  later  also  to 
an  equal,  and  ultimately  generally  :  cf.  Thod  I. 
Thus^<w<  is  now  the  general  pronoun  of  the  second 
person,  nominative  or  objective,  singular  or  plural.] 
I.  As  plural,  used  in  addressing  a  number  of 
persons  (or,  rhetorically,  of  things). 
1.  Objective,  a.  as  direct  object  of  a  verb. 
a  900  Cynewulf  Elene  551  Eow  beos  cwen  labab,  secgas,  to 
salore,  iissin /Im^//<x  VII,i.  22oGod5eau5ehealde.  aiijs 
Cott.  Horn.  233  Unwraste  man  wat  lacede  5eu?  c  1x75  Lamb. 
Horn.  13  Swa  bet  heo  eow  tintra5ed  and  heow  i.swenchet. 
c  xaos  Lay.  4556  .^uere  mare  ich  a;u  leouie.  Ibid.  5455  Leou 
wer  here  ic  eow  \c  ia7S  30U]  abide,  c  1250  Kent.  Sertn.  in 
O.  E.  Misc.  32  Wat  dret  yw,  folk  of  litle  bcliaue  ?  X389  in 
Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  53  To  certefyenj"  of  godes  and  chateux. 
a  1400  Pol.  Ret.  ^  L.  Poems  (1903)  254,  I  come  to  leden  ou 
swibe.  c  X420  Sir  Amadace  (Camden)  Iviii,  Butte,  alle  my 
men,  I  50  cummawunde,  To  serue  him  wele  tofote  and  honde. 
X4..  Northern  Passion  II.  173  In  heuene  ich  wole  30  cloby 
&  fede.  X450  in  Exch.  Rolls  Scot.  V.  425  note,  Oure  will  is 
and  we  charge  yhw  that  [etc.].  X482  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  504 
Ryght  trusty  &  wele-beloued,  we  grete  yewe  wele.  X567 
Gude  *  Codlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  15  To  him  I  30W  commit  baith 
small  and  greit.  X607  Tomkis  Lingua  iv.  i,  I  will  be  Indi- 
cium, the  moderator  betwixt  you,  and  make  you  both 
friends.  1766  Goldsm.  Elegy  Death  Mad  Dog  \,  Good 
people  all,  ofeverysort,  Give  ear  unto  my  song;  And  if  you 
find  it  wondrous  short, — It  cannot  hold  you  long.  1848 
'Thackeray  Van.  Fair  Ixii,  Fair  scenes  of  peace  and  sun- 
shine .  .who  has  ever  seen  you,  that  has  not  a  grateful  memory 
of  those  scenes  of  friendly  repose  and  beauty?  1859  Geo. 
Eliot  Adam  Bede  ii.  The  lost!..  Sinners  I .,  Ah  I  dear 
friends,  does  that  mean  you  and  me  ? 
to.  as  indirect  object. 

^897  iELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxvi.  181  (Hatton  MS.) 
Waa  leow  welejum.  cxi6o  Hatton  Gosp.  Matt,  xxv,  43 
So3  ic  5U  segge  [etc],  C1175  Lamb.  Horn.  49  Nu  we 
sculen  heow  sceawen  hwilc  hit  is  heom  for  to  heren.  c  xaoo 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  117  Ich  wile  jiu  senden  be  heuenliche 
frefrtnge.  c  1205  Lay.  26515  Hit  is  eo  muchel  scome  bat  5e 
wuUe  j  at-sceken.  a  1250  Prov.  jUlfred  29  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
104  He  ou  wolde  wy.ssye  wisliche  bioges.  a  \%«ft  Owl  Sf 
Night.  IIS  Hit  wes  idon  eu  [Cotton  MS.  ov]  a  lobe  custe. 
1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  10997  3"f  *«  d°b  on  wrong  wo  ssal 
ou  do  rijt  ?  n  130a  Cursor  M.  139  Sythen  sal  i  tell  yow  \v.rr. 
Jaw,  30UI  Of  iacob  and  of  esau,  c  1320  Cast.  Love  567  Je 
habbeb  i-herd,  as  Ich  ow  tolde,  Forwhi  God  \k  world 
maken  wolde.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  3560  Here  haf 
I  shewed  yhow,  on  Inglys,  Som  syns  bat  Saynt  Austyn 
specifys.  c  X400  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv,  v.  61,  I 
graunte  you  leue,  seyth  wh.-it  yow  semyth  eueryche  in  his 
parte.  148X  Caxton  Godfrey  vi.  25,  I  shal  shew  yow  one 
exampel.  X567  Gude  ff  Codlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  29,  I  will  3pw 
giuc  Eternall  lyfe.  1638  Brome  Antipodes  iv.  vi,  He  give 
you  halfe  a  dozen  At  the  next  Ale-house,  to  set  all  right. 
1722  De  Foe /"/.JifK^  (1840)  129,  I  tell  you,  that  we  have  not 
made  use  of  the  barn.  1859  Kingsley  Good  News  of  God 
xiii,  I  preach  to  yeu  a  Spirit . ,  who  has  given  you  all  ttic  life 
you  have, 

o.  As  object  of  a  preposition. 
can  Rushw.  Gosp.  Matt.  xii.  28  CuSlice  becymeb  in  eow 
godes  rice,  a  117S  Colt.  Horn.  225  Betwuxe  me  and  eow. 
c  1x7s  Lamb.  Horn.  149  pene  fule  onkume . .  ba  be  douel  haueS 
in  ow  ibroht  of  sunne.  c  X275  Sinners  Beware  272  in  O.  E. 
Misc.  81  Loke  seyde  god  nube  Hwat  ich  for  ou  oube.    c  X290 
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St  Pafrick  6ia  In  S.  Em/r.  /-<C-  9i8  ?if  ich  fram  eov  wende. 
c  1300  HarrOTv.  //eU(E.)  141  Helle  ^les,  y  com  50U  to,  Now 
ich  wU  ^t  je  vnda  138a  Wychf  yahn  xviii.  39  It  is  a 
custom  to  y)U,  that  I  delyuer  oon  to  50U  in  pask.  c  1400 
Apffi.  Loll.  I,  I  witnes  bifor  God  Almijty,  and  alle  trewe 
cnstunmen  and  wommen.and  ^owe.  c  1460  Towtuley  Myst. 
XX.  464  And  I  in  you,  and  ye  in  me.  1536  Wbiotheslky 
Ckiv$u  (Camden)  I.  42  Longe  to  reigne  over  yow.  1567 
Gudt  *  Goalie  B,  (S.T.S.)  31  Mark  weill ..  How  Chnstis 
croce,  IS  for  50W  meit.  16C9  B.  Tonson  EpicaruvM,  That 
it  be  not  strange  to  you,  I  will  tell  you.  17M  Dk  Foe  Plague 
(1840)  130  The  danger  is  as  great  from  you  to  us,  as  from 
us  to  you.  i8ji  Scott  Kcnthv.  i,  Here's  an  unbelieving 
Pagan  for  you,  gentlemen  !  1896  Mrs.  Forrester  Harlow  s 
Idtal  etc.  46  You  have  killed  me  between  you, 

d.  K%  rejlextve  pron.  {ace.  ox  dot.)  Yourselves. 
arch.    See  k\so  youself  s.y.  Self  A.  3-4. 

c  897  Alfred  Gregory's  Past.  C.  x  v.  93  (Hatton  MS.)  Kab- 
bah se  sealt  on  ieow,  &  sibbe  habbaS  betweoh  iow  [Cott. 
MS.  eowj.  c  XX7S  Lamb.  Horn.  73  WascheS  ou  and  wonieS 
clene.  c  laoo  Ormin  5373  patt  iss  min  bodeword,  tatt  30  5uw 
lufennswabitwenenn  Rihnt.alls  ice  hafe  lufedd  5uw.  cxta^ 
Lay.  7473  5*rewie5  eow  (c  1*75  Grei^ieh  owj  to  fihte.  Ibid, 
•6447  Cnihtes  fareS  eou  ajaein.  a  iias  Leg.  Kaik.  1403  Ne 
drede  je  ow  nawiht.  c  1350  Will.  Palenu  106  Haldes  ow 
stlUe.  1375  Barbour  Bntce  \.  92  Haid  56  wmbethocht  50W  en- 
krely,  Quhat  perell  to  30W  mycht apper.  (^1450  St.  Cuthbert 
(Surtees)  3689  Demys  30W  na  better  in  3our  doyng  pan  othir 
of  J)e  same  leuyng.  c  1560  A.  Scott  Poems  (S.T.S.)  iv.  103, 
I  will  nocht  brek  my  brane,  Suppois  50  sowld  mischeif  50W. 
160X  Shaks.  yul.  C.i.ui  Hence :  home  you  idle  Creatures, 
get  you  home.  x6n  Bible  Isa.  i.  16  Wash  yee  [mod.  edd. 
yout  make  you  cleane.  i88i  W.  S.  Gilbert  Patience  i, 
Now  tell  us,  we  pray  you,  Why  thus  you  array  you. 

2.  Nominative^  replacing  Yb  (sense  1). 

In  early  use  sometimes  app.  for  emphasis,  as  opposed  to 
ye  unemphatic ;  but  often  beside  jytf  as  a  mere  alternative. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  23160  (Gott.)  Vnto  mi  blis  haf  jue  na  right. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7600  And,  as  yo  \sc,  i^neas  and  Hector] 
counsell  in  the  cas.  I  comaund  be  done.  1516  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  8  D,  What  ye  rede,  se  you  practise  it  in  lyfe 
and  dede.  isSa  N,  T.  (Rhem.)  Matt.  v.  47  And  if  you 
salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  you  more  ?  1605  Shaks. 
Macb,  I.  iii.  47  Mac,  Speake  if  you  can :  what  are  you  ? 
x6xx  BibU  Ruth  L  11  Turne  againe,  my  daughters;  Why 
will  you  goe  with  mec?  1637  Sc.  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Publ. 
Bapt.  Exhort.,  Friends,  you  heare  in  this  Gospel  the  words 
of  our  Saviour. Christ.  x65a  Benlowes  Theoph.  vi.  Ixxiii, 
Pure,  scientificit  and  illustrious  Spirits  You'are.  xyaa  De 
Foe  Plague  {1840)  129  And  do  you  assure  us  that  you  are 
all  sound  men  ?  x868  Helps  Realmah  xiii,  I  declare  you  are 
alt  very  unkind  to  me. 

b.  As  vocative^  chiefly  in  apposition  with  a  sb, 
following. 

1569  Prestoh  Ctunbyses  (c  1584)  F  3,  Far  well  you  Ladies 
of  the  Court,  1594  Shaks.  PicA.  Ill,  i.  iii.  158  Hearc  me, 
you  wrangling  Pyrates,  that  fall  out.  In  sharing  that  which 
you  haue  pill  d  from  me.  1658  Cokaine  Trappolin  v.  v, 
You  Lords  of  Florence,  wise  Machavii,  and  You  Lord  Bar- 
barino,  will  you  never  come  Out  of  this  frenzie?  1799 
Sheridan  Pizarro  ir.  ii,  And  you,  my  daughters, . .  away  to 
the  appointed  place  of  safety.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2) 
I,  37  You  sirs,  I  said,  what  are  you  conspiring  about?  1885 
Tennvsok  The  Fleet  i.  You,  you,  if  you  shall  fail  to  under- 
stand, What  England  is, . .  On  you  will  come  the  curse  of  all 
the  land. 

3.  In  apposition  with  a  sb.,  a  numeral,  all,  both, 
in  nominative  or  objective  case. 

c  1105  Lav.  5453,  &  ^if  ^e  bis  nulleS,  alle  ich  5eow  [c  1*75 
sou]  aquelle.  c  13*0  Sir  Tristr,  2 184  Loke  now  on  aday  And 
olod  lat  50U  ]>re.  1340-70  Alex.  ^  Dind.  65,  I  haue  founde 
30U  folk  fai^fui  ofspeche.  1470-85  yiKLOi^H  Arthur  x.  Iv. 
506  Is  ^*  the  rule  of  yow  arraunt  knyghtes  for  to  make  a 
knyght  to  luste  will  he  or  nyll.  1549  Coverdale  Erasm, 
Par,  Phil,  i.  8, 1  longe  after  you  all,  from  the  very  hart  rote 
in  lesus  Christ,  a  1596  Sir  T.  More  i.  L  120  If  you  men 
durst  not  vndertake  it,  before  God,  we  women  would.  1610 
Shaks.  Temp,  111.  iit  69  You  three  From  Milan  did  supplant 
good  Prospero.  c  ij*o  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier  iv.  (1840)  61 
You  English  gentlemen,  .are  too  forward  in  the  wars.  1837 
Dickens  Pickw,  xlvi.  If  you  law-gentlemen  do  these  things 
on  speculation.  1884  'Edna  Lvall'  IVe  'Two  xxi,  You 
don't  know  bow  I  love  you  alL 

II,  As  singular,  used  in  addressing  one  person 
(or  thing)  ;  orig.  as  a  mark  of  respect,  later  gen. 

4.  Objective,  replacing  the  earlier  Thee. 

a.  as  direct  object  of  a  verb. 

13..  Bonaventura's  Medit,  314  My  wurschypful  fadyr,.. 
Here  my  bone . .  For  sorowe  my  soule  haj»  50W  so^t.  c  1350 
Will,  Paleme  634  Madame, ,.nis  it  no  sekenes  bote  fat 
so  sore  30U3  eiles,  I  schal  ^urth  craft  |7at  ich  kan  keuer  30U  i 
hope.  CX440  York  Myst.  xxx.  58,  I  beseke  you  my  souer- 
ayne,  assenle  to  my  sawes.  c  1470  Gol.  ^  Gavj.  147  To  mak 
you  lord  of  your  avne,  me  think  it  grete  skill.  1585  Jas.  I 
Ess.  Poeste  Pref.  (Arb.)  55,  I  will  also  wish  zow  (docile 
Reidar)  that  or  ze  cummer  zow  with  reiding  thir  reulis  [etc.). 
1587  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  V,  138,  I  committ  youe  to 
the  tuition  of  Jesu.  1650  in  Vemey  Mem.  (1907)  I.  465 
If  yew  lov*.  your  selfe,  and  those  that  love  yew.  1749 
Fielding  Tom  yottes xii.'w.  Your  religion,  .serves you  only 
for  an  excuse  for  your  faults.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  ii.  It 
will  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  know  you,  sir.  1848 
A.  B.  Evans  Leicestersh.  IVds,  109  You're  a  bigger  fool, 
nur  oi  took  yer  to  be.  1857  Ckamb.  Jrnl.  8  Aug.  83/1 
When  I  say  mammon,  I  don't  mean  idle  dukes  or  greedy 
merchant-princes;  my  small  adulterating  shopkeeper  I 
mean  you  I 

b.  as  indirect  object.     (See  also  7.) 

a  135J  MiNOT  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  vi.  23  No  bowes  now  thar 
50W  bende  %  Of  blis  ^e  er  all  bare,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  v, 
(7l(7Aa«wj)643  Myn  lord,.. pis  ringe.^at  I  yu  present  now, 
Me  gafe  a  pilgram  to  gyf  50W,.  .And  bad  I  suld  gyf  it  50V 
til,  &  thange  30U  of  3ore  gud  vyi.  1471  Mabg.  Paston  in 
P,  Lett.  III.  24,  I  can  yw  thanke  for  ywyr  Icttyr  that  ye 
sente  me.  c  1520  Skelton  Magnyf.  2355  Nowe  must  I  make 
you  a  lectttary  softe.  1567  .Satir.  Poems  Reform,  iii.  64  My 
Lord,  aoc  Uikin  I  30W  plycbu    1646  Hamilton  Papers 
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(Camden)  114  The  drawing  of  that  whereof  the  copy  is  sent 
yow.     1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  vii.  viii,  Let  me  tell  you 
that.    i8a6  Scott  Woodst.  xviii, '  Hold,  woman,  hold  I '  said 
Alice  Lee  ;  *  the  dog  will  not  do  you  harm.' 
o.   as  object  of  a  preposition. 

a  135a  MiNOT  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  vi.  28  Oure  men  sail  with 
50W  mote,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints  xl.  {Niuian)  1123  Lord,. . 
of  bat  land  jet  brocht  haf  I  a  man  to  30U  as  presonere. 
C1420  Ckron.  Vilod,  2417  Me  thou^t  ^at  assemely  lady 
come  me  to  . .  &  badde  t>at  y  chulde  hey^e  &  to  50W  go. 
a  1455  Marg.  Anjou  Let.  to  Abbot  of  St,  Osy  (Camden)  124 
Unto  you  that  bene  a  member  of  chirche.  1481  in  Eftgl. 
Nisi.  Rev.  XXV.  132  This  owre  ordinance  made  for  yowe 
Thomas  Raile  nowe  keper  of  p^  said  brethernes  locutorie. 
15..  Adam  Bel  47  in  KhsonAnc.  Pop,  Poetry  7  Thys  place 
hath  ben  besette  for  you,  Thys  halfj-ere  and  more.  1596 
Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  296  This  goldne 
aple..l  preparit  and  decoret  vnto  50W  my  Souerane.  1607 
ToMKis  Lingua  iv.  i,  Mendatio  you  offer  mee  great  Mrrong 
to  hold  me,  in  good-faith  I  shall  fall  out  with  you.  1780 
Mirror  No.  97  "Quantity  of  syllables,"  exclaimed  the  Cap- 
tain,'there  is  a  modern  education  for  you  !'  185*  Mrs.Stowe 
Uncle  Tom's  C  xx,  I  bought  her,  and  I'll  give  her  to  you. 
d.  As  re^.  pron.  {ace.  or  dat.).    Yourself,   arch. 

c  1^00  Antttrs  Arth.  100  Thus  he  comforthede  ^eqwene.. 
'  At  this  gaste,'  quod  Sir  Gaweayne, '  greue  gowe  no  more,' 
C1420  Chron.  Vilod,  3470  Seynt  Edc.sayde:  syre  kyng, 
drede  50W  nomore  I  c  1500  Three  Kings*  Sons  29  Y  thought 
that  ye  wolde  kepc  you  nere  aboute  hym.  ?<t  1530  Freiris 
Benvik  512  in  Dunbar^ s  Poems  {iSgs)  302  And  neir  the  dur 
je  hyd  50W  prevely.  1585  [see  aj.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  m. 
1.  18  Pray  set  it  downe,  and  rest  you.  .Pray  now  rest  your 
selfe.  171a  [see  Get  v.  28  c].  2884  W.  S.  Gilbert  Priuc. 
Ida  III,  Coward  t    get  you  hence. 

5.  NomincUivet  replacing  Thou, 

Always  const,  with  pi.  verb,  exc  in  the  collocation  you 
ivas^  prevalent  in  17th  and  18th  c,  for  which  see  BEr/.  6r. 

For  phr.  such  ^^you  bet.  you  know,  you  see,  see  the  verbs, 

14..  Guy  W^.(Cambr.  MS.)  4192'Syr  Gye,'heseyde,..'To 
morowe  schall  yow  weddyd  bee. '  1489  Barbour's  Bruce  yi. 
657  (Edin.  M  S.)  Bot  the  gret  part  to  30W  tuk  ^e,  That  slew  iiij 
off  the  fyve  30W  ane.  1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  380  Ouer  the 
sayde  byght,  yow  shall  se  a  great  gappe  in  the  mountayne. 
1^  Shaks.  A.  L.L.  1.  i.  53  You  swore  to  that  Berowne,  and 
to  the  rest.  01596  Sir  T,  More  i.  ii.  194  Well,  Maister 
Moore,  you  are  a  nierie  man.  1648  Hajnilton  Papers 
(Camden)  236  Yow  shall,  if  yow  finde  it  necessary,  goe  from 
Holland  to  France,  and  deliver  to  the  Queen's  Maj"«  this 
our  letter.  1740  Richardson  Pamela  I.  163  Well,  Jacob, 
what  do  you  stare  at  ?  Pray  mind  what  you're  upon.  i8ai 
Clare  Vill.  Minstrel  I.  34  If  yah  set  any  store  by  one  yah 
will  I  1833  Tennyson  Death  of  Old  Year  ii.  Old  year,  you 
must  not  go;.. Old  year,  you  snail  not  go. 

b.  As  vocative^  chiefly  in  apposition  with  a  sb. 
following ;  in  reproach  or  contempt  often  repeated 
after  the  sb.  (cf.  Thou  i  b). 

<:i5oo  Melusine  182  My  lord  and  you  my  lady,  yf  ye 
vouchsaf  it  were  tyme  that  we  went  thrugh  the  world  at 
our  auenture.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  iii.  ii.  288  Fie,  fie,  you 
counterfeit,  you  puppet,  you.  1606  Chapman  Gentl.  Usher 
Jii.  i,  You  asse  you,  d'ee  call  my  Lord  horse?  1667DRYDEN 
&  Dk.  Newcastle  Sir  M.  Mar'allv.  iii.  You  old  Sot  you, 
to  be  caught  so  sillily!  1768  Goldsm.  Goodn,  Man  11, 
And  you  have  but  too  well  succeeded,  you  little  hussy, 
you  I  1840  Thackeray  Catherine  ix,  You  young  hangdog, 
you  I  1849  H.  W.  Herbert  Frank  Forester  II.  179  Walk 
a  few  yarcfs  ahead  of  me, and  lookout  you  for  all  that  cross 
you  !  185J  E.  BuRNE- Jones  Let.  24  Jan.  in  Mem.  (1904) 
I.  63  You  scamp  not  to  write  before.  1919  Capes  SkeL 
Key  xxx,  273  '  I  love  you  for  trying,  you  dear,'  he  said, 
III.  Special  uses, 

6.  Denoting  any  hearer  or  reader ;  hence  as  an 
indef.  pers.  pron, :  One,  any  one. 

1577  (jooge  Heresbach' s  Husb.  11.  {1586)  87  You  shall  some- 
time have  one  branch  more  gallant  tlian  his  fellowes.  1614 
ToMKis  Albumazar  i.  iii.  With  this  [perspicill]  He  read 
a  leafe  of  that  small  Iliadcas  plainly  Twelue  long  miles 
off,  as  you  see  Pauls  from  Highgate.  i6as  Bacon  Ess.^ 
Atheisnt  (Arb.)  333  Nay  more,  you  shall  haue  Atheists  striue 
to  get  Disciples,  as  it  fareth  with  other  Sects.  1707  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  4351/3  One  Red  Buoy  to  the  Eastward  of  you,  as 
you  pass  this  Chanel.  17*6  Swift  Gulliver  11.  i,  A  child., 
began  a  squall  that  you  might  have  heard  from  London 
Bridge  to  Chelsea.  1865  Ruskin  Sesame  i.  §  30  You  can 
talk  a  mob  into  anything.  1870  Good  IVords  153/2  The 
slope  [is]  so  rapid  that  you  can  scarcely  find  footing  when 
once  off  the  beaten  road. 

7.  Used  with  no  definite  meaning  as  indirect 
object  ('ethical  dative'),     Cf.  Me  3  c.  arch, 

1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N,  i.  ii.  84,  I  will  roare  you  as  gently 
as  any  Sucking  Doue ;  I  will  roare  and  'twere  any  Nightin- 
gale. 160a  —  Ham.  v,  i.  183  If  he  be  not  rotten  before  he 
die..,  he  will  last  you  some  eight  yeare,  or  nine  yeare.  A 
Tanner  will  last  you  nine  yeare.  1624  Bedell  Lett.  xii. 
162  Vnto  him.. I  doe..commend  you :  and  rest  you,  Your 
ver^  louing  brother.  1874  Geo.  Eliot  Coll.  Breakf-P.  388 
Anti-social  force  that  sweeps  you  down  The  world  in  one 
cascade  of  molecules. 
+  8.  As  possessive  =  YotJR.  Obs*  or  dia/,  rare, 
164a  D.  Rogers  Naaman  272  You  rather  will  quarrel 
with  God  for  not  fulfilling  you  wills.  Ibid,  290  You  make 
benefit  thereof  for  you  owne  behoofe  and  content.  1888 
Elworthv  W,  Somerset  Word-bk. 

9.  Qualified  by  a  preceding  adj. 

c  1600  Shaks.  So7in.  Ixxxvi.  2  Bound  for  the  prize  of  (all  to 
precious)  you.  1895  Mrs.  Forrester  Too  Late  Repented 
viii,  'Oh  ,  muttered  Ethel., 'poor  you,  poor  you  I'  1904 
F.  Whishaw  Tiger  of  Muscovy  x'u  95  How  should  poor  little 
you  deal  with  a  maiden  who  dares  to  call  the  Tsar  a  bear  7 

10.  As  sb.  a.  The  word  as  used  in  addressing 
a  person  or  persons, 

^1645  Howell  Lett.  iv.  xix.  (1890)  596  The  Courtiers 
began  to  magnify  him,  and  treat  him  in  the  plural  number 
by  You,  and  by  degrees  to  deify  him  by  transcending 
Titles.  1669  Pe;nn  {title)  No  Cross,  No  Crown  :  or  Several 
Sober  Reasoiu  against  Hat-Honour,  Titular  RespectSf  You 
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to  a  Single  Person,,  .with  Testimonies  of  the  most  famotis 

Persons  in  defence  of  the  poor  despised  Quakers. 

b.  The  person  (or  such  a  person  as  the  one) 
addressed ;  the-  personality  of  the  one  addressed. 

1700  Dryden  Fables  Poet.  Ded.  138  Or  Heav'n..So  lilc'd 
the  Frame,  he  would  not  work  anew.  To  save  the  Charges 
of  another  You.  1724-5  Swift  licceipt  to  restort  Stella's 
Youth.  38  If  your  flesh  and  blood  be  new.  You'll  be  no  more 
the  former  you.  X7«9  Law  Serious  C.  xix.  361, 1  don't  mean 
that  you  have  not  bodies. .,  but  that  all  that  deserves  to  be 
called  you,  is  nothing  else  but  spirit.  191X  Marett  An- 
ihropoL  viii.  231  Though  the  language  may  seem  to  imply 
a 'you',  he  would  mean,  1  believe,  to  impute  to  the  flint 
just  as  much,  or  as  little,  of  personality  as  we  should  mean 
to  do  when  using  similar  language. 

11.  Phrasal  combinations :  you-be-damned  a., 
addicted  to  saying  '  you  be  damned  I ' ;  con- 
temptuously overbearing ;  hence  you-be-damned- 
ness;  you-kno'w^-'what,  t  you-wot-what  si., 
used  instead  of  the  name  of  something  which  it 
is  needless  or  undesirable  to  specify  j  also  as  v6. 

154s  AscHAM  Toxoph,  II.  (Arb.)  145  As  though  they  were 
doyng  you  wotte  what.  1605  Camden  Rem.  (1623)  29  KaKaw, 
to  you  know  what,  a  1845  Hood  Tale  c/  Truvtpet  xxvi, 
And  down  you  go,  in  you  know  what.  1857  Comvierc. 
Trail.  Mag.  II.  240  First  give  me.  Marguerite,  just  a  little 
drop  of  you  know  what.  I'm  quite  husky.  1885  Society 
in  London  ix.  204  What  I  principally  like  about  your  Lord 
Hartington  is  his  you-be-damnedness.  1891  Kipling  Light 
that  Failed  vi.  He  is  such  an  aggressive,  cocksure,  you-be- 
damned  fellow. 

Hence  Yon  v.  trans.,  to  address  (a  person)  by 
the  pronoun  you  (instead  of  Ihou)  ;  intr.  with  it, 
to  use  the  pronoun  yoti  repeatedly.     (Cf.  Thou  ».) 

1564  BuLLEVN  Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (157^  i  He  [sc.  a  beggar) 
thowes  not  God,  but  you[s]  hym.  1675  H.  More  in  R. 
Ward  Li/e  (1710)  341  No  Man  will  You  God,  but  use  the 
Pronoun  Thou  to  him.  1676  Bonyan  Strait  Gale  55  /  say 
unto  you.  Had  not  the  Lord  Jesus  designed  by  these 
words,  to  shew  what  an  overthrow  will  one  day  be  made 
among  professors,  he  needed  not  to  have  you'ed  it  at  this 
rate.  1848  A.  B.  Evans  Leicestersh.  Ifds.  109  Says  I,  'Do 
yeaow  mane  to  bully  me?. .  Yeaow  come  here  to  buliy  me? 
So  1  yeaowed  him  out  o'  the  field. 

You,  obs.  f.  Ewe  sd.^ 

1523-4  Churchtv.  Ace,  Croscomhe  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  37  The 
whych  you  scheppes  beth  delyvered  unto  Hew  Morganne. 

You,  graphic  variant  oipou,  Tuou. 

Youden-drift,  variant  of  EwDBN-DEiri. 

You-dith.  Sc.  [f.  youd,  obs.  Sc.  var.  YoOTH  + 
•ith,  ni\.et  poortith.']    Youth. 

1728  Ramsay  Fair  Assembly  xiv.  Her  Cheek,  where  Roses 
free  from  Stain,  In  Glows  of  Youdith  beek.  x8io  in  Cro- 
mek's  Sel.  Scot.  Songs  II.  54  Sae  lang's  ye  hae  youdith. 

Youdle,  var.  Yodel  v. 

Touf  (yauf),  V.  Sc.  Forms  :  7  youph,  yooflf, 
8-9  youf,  yuff,  9  youff(e,  yo-wf(f.  [Echoic.  Cf. 
Yafp.]  intr.  To  bark,  esp.  in  a  suppressed  manner. 

1682  Law  Man.  (1818)  224  His  dogs ..  howling,  yelling, 
and  youphing.  Ibid.,  Howling  and  yoofling.  a  1774  Fer. 
GussoN  Poems  (1789)  II.  6  My  colley,  Ringie,  youfd  an 
yowl'da'night.  X789D.  T> kmv>so-n Seasons ^\  And, Cerberus, 
though  but  just  whelped.  Did  stan'  an'yuff.  1826  J.  Wilson 
Nodes  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  173  A'  the  collies  began  yelpin 
and  youffin.  1842  Whistle-Binkie  Ser.  in.  Last  Laird  tf' 
the  Auld  Mint  viii,  A  kind  yowffin  bark. 

So  Tonf  int.  (also  reduplicated)  and  sb. 

x8^  J.  Wilson  Chr.  North  I.  18  Youf— youf— youf— go  the 
terriers.  1866  Gregor  Banffsh.  Gloss.,  Youff,  the  bark  of  a 
dog.    yi7K^conveys  the  notion  of  a  softer  sound  than  youp. 

Youf(f,  Youft,  variants  of  YowF,  Yorr. 

Youghendale,  youkyndall,  var.  Yokindalk. 

Yough  fro,  obs.  form  of  Ydfpbodw. 

Yought,  Youghten,  Youghthe,  yougth: 
see  Yacht,  Youth,  Yuft. 

Youhoge,  obs.  form  of  Ewe-hog. 

1531  in  Weaver  Udells  IVills  (1890)  29  My  sister-in-law 
Marg.  Pinare  a  youhoge. 

Youk,  Youk(e,  obs.  ff.  Yoke,  Yukb.  Youl(e, 
youll,  Youlan :  see  Oil  sb.^.  Yowl,  Yulan. 

Yotilde,  -en,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  Yield  v. 

Youle,  obs.  spelling  of  you'll,  =  you  ■will. 

1607  ToMKis  Lingua  in.  vi,  Leaue  testing,  youle  put  the 
fresh  Actor  out  of  countenance. 

Youlo'we,  obs.  form  of  Yellow. 

Youl(w)ring :  see  Yowlbins. 

Yound  (5-),  -er,  obs.  ff.  Yond,  Yonder. 

Young  (y»o),  o.  {sb.).  Forms  :  a.  i  seong, 
giong,  sung,  iung,  2  jung,  2-5  (6  Sc.)  Jung,  3 
5eung,  3-5  58ong(e,  jonge,  ^unge,  yung,  (6 
Sc.)  Jong,  3-7  yong,  (4  Jonke,  Jhoung,  yhung), 
4-5  yunge,  4-6  yonge,  5oimg(e,  (5  yhonge, 
Joyng, 6 yownge,  yongue), 6-7  yoong,  younge, 
6-  young.  0.  1  sing,  3  Juing,  3-5  Jinge,  4-5 
5yng(e,  4-6  Jing,  ying,  (4  yyng,  5  yinge, 
I  yynge,  ynge,  yhyng).  7.  3  ienge,  3-5  5eng,  (4 
!  Seing),  4-5  yeng.  Sec  also  Younger,  Yodngest, 
[OE.  geong,  gung,  iung,  (Northumbrian)  ^('«^,  = 
OFris.,  OS.  Jung,  MDu.  jonc  (Du.  Jong),  MLG. 
Junk  (LG.  Jung),  OHO.,  MHG.  June  (G.  Jung), 
ON.  ungr  (Sw.,  Da.  ung),  Go\.\\.  Juggs  :-  OTent. 
'Jut/gaz,  contraction  of  *Juwu>jgas  :—  Indo-Enr. 
*juwnk6s  (whence  Skr.  Juvufds  youthful,  young- 
ling, L.  Juvencus  young  bull,  W.  iiuant,  Olr. 
I   ecu,  oc  young),  f.  *Juiuc)i-  {JUn-,  jun-),  which  is 
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represented  also  by  SVr.  yihan-,  yuti-,  lu.juveniSf 
comp.  junior^  Lith.  jdunaSy  O'^X.junil  young,  L. 
juventus^jtiventayO\x,ditm^\Q\iT\\.'\     A.  adj. 

1.  That  has  lived  a  relatively  short  time  ;  that  is 
ia  the  early  stage  of  life  or  growth  ;  youthful : 
opp,  to  Old  a.  i.     a.  of  persons. 

Not  so  young  as  {one)  was  (or  used  to  he) :  getting  old, 
advanced  in  years  {colloq.^  oit^n  jocular). 

o.  Beowulf  \i  Daera  eafera  waes  ecfter  cenned  jeong  in 
Xeardum.  <x  looo  Andreas  393  Nu  synt  ge]'reade  ^ejnas 
mine,  geongc  guSrincas.  aixoo  Aldhelm  Gloss,  i.  2591 
(Napier  70/2)  Laciantes,  .£.  injaules,  lung  cildra.  rxaoo 
Oruin  1212  ^iflf  )>u..hafesst  ^et,  tohh  ^lu  be  ^ung,  Ellderne- 
manness  late,  axa»  Leg.  Kath.  66  A  meiden  svviSe  jung 
of  5eres.  c  1S90  S.  Eng,  Leg.  7/209  On  ouewarde  he  i-saij 
a  lujjte  5ong  child,  a  1300  Cursor  M,  12460  Quen  iesus 
com  in-to  t»at  scole,  pof  he  was  yong  was  he  na  fole.  136J 
Langl.  P,  pi.  a.  X.  i8i  Hit  is  an  vn-Comely  Couple  be 
Cryst,  as  me  l>inke)>,  To  geucn  a  jong  wenche  to  an  old  feble 
Mon.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xii.  322  His  air. .his  land  sail 
weild,  All  be  he  neuir  so  ^houng  of  etld.  cx4So  Capgrave 
Life  St.  Aug.  iii,  Wher  5ong  damesellis  be  with  chateryng 
tongis.  c  1460  Emare  707  Up  he  toke  that  fayre  ladye, 
And  the  yonge  chylde  her  by.  1551  Robinson  tr.  More's 
Utopia  II.  (1895)  162  The  nourceis  sitte  seuerall  alone  with 
their  yonge  suckelinges.  1617  Morysom  litn.  in.  185 
Philip. .died_ young  before  his  Father.  x68a  Dryden  Mac 
Fl.  3  Who,  nice  Augustus,  young  Was  call'd  to  Empire  and 
had  govern'd  long.  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pickle  xvi,  He., 
instructed  the  young  boys  in  the  games  of  hustle-cap,  leap- 
frog, and  chuck-farthing.  i8ax  Scoit  Kenihv.  xli,  Young 
in  years  but  old  in  gnef.  1851  Miss  Mulock  Agatha^s 
Htisb.  vii,  Judging  such  things  by  what  they  were  when  I 
was  young.  Ibid.^  He  is  not  so  young  as  he  used  to  be. 
1859  H.  KiNGSLEY  G.  Hamlyn  xxxvii,  George  Hawker,  it's 
many  years  since  we  met,  and  I'm  not  so  young  as  I  was. 
x888  '  J.  S.  Winter  '  Booth's  Childr.  vi,  Somehow  the  laugh 
had  made  her  look  young  and  pretty  again. 

3.  a  900  Cynbwulf  EUne  353  Ic  up  ahof  eaforan  singe. 
Ibid,  464  On^it,  guma  si"Sa)  godes  heahmaesen,  nergendts 
nainan,  cia5o[see  Young  woman  1].  axyya  Cursor  M.yi-2^ 
A  sargiant . .  pat  had  ben  als  of  his  fostring,  Ai  sl^en  he  was 
a  barn  ying,  13 . .  Coer  de  L.  924  Forleyn  was  his  doughter 
yyng.  1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  195  That  ageynys 
00  maydyn  tendyr  &  ying  Fyfty  grcth  clerkys  |wu  doo-it 
furth  bryng.  c  1450  Merlin  198  As  soone  as  thei  hem  saugb, 
thei  ne  douted  nothlnge  so  small  a  peple  that  were  so  ynge. 
x^  World  9f  Child  A  ij  b,  I  wyll  tne  fynde  whyle  thou  art 
yinge,  So  thou  wylte  be  obedyent  to  my  byddynge.  1570 
Sattr.  Poems  Reform,  xvii.  i83  In  him  I  hope  releif,  Of 
jeiris  thocht  be  be  ^ng.  a  x6oo  Montgohbrib  Misc.  Poems 
xxxiv.  3  Sueit  thing,  bening  and  ;ing. 

y.  CXJ05  Lay.  3123  He  wes  a  jenge  king,  i^..  Cursor 
M.  24030  (Gutt.),  pat  wreche  womman  Mng  [rtme  steng]. 
fx4oo  [sec  Young  man  iJ.  C1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  3305 
Among  the  lordes  old  and  yeng  For  gtadnes  of  thes  new 
tithing,  c  X450  Cursor  M.  10618  (Laud)  There  was  no  maide 
of  none  ospryng  So  holy  of  lyf  old  nor  yeng.  c  1450  St,  Cuth- 
bert  (Surtees)  591  He  had  sex  .cbildre  jeng  A  lang  tyme  in 
his  kepyng. 

b.  In  collocations  of  specific  meaning,  z.^  young 
creature f  young  folkis,  young  fry ^  yout^  people ^ 
young  person^  young  thing  x  see  thesbs,  Creatukb 
3,  Folk  3,  4,  FbyI  4  b,  Peoplb  6  b,  Person  3  e. 
Thing  1  lo,  and  quots.  below.  Young  one  \  fa 
young  person  ;  (usually  with  poss.)  offspring,  pi. 
young  ones^  offspring,  progeny ;  =  B.  3  ;  also  in  coU 
loq.  ioimyoung  'un  =  Youngster.  See  also  YooNd 
LADT,  Young  man.  Young  woman,  and  C.  below. 

Certain  collocations,  e.  g.  young  man,  gentlemofi,  womaHf 
lady^SLie  colloq.  used  vocatively  in  addressing  reproof  or 
warning  to  persons  of  almost  any  age.  See  Young  man  i, 
quot.  1865,  Young  woman  i,  quot.  1864. 

1*97  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  6446  Awey  sell  )onge  Innges.  X3.. 
Gaw.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  1526  JcOghe  to  a  ?onke  |>ynk  aern  lo 
scbewe, &  tcchc sum tokencz ottrweluf craftcs.  i^»  Wyclif 
M^-k  xvi.  5  Thei  goynge  yn  into  the  sepulcre  sy^en  a  ^ong 
oon,  hilid  with  a  whit  stoole.  c  14x1  Hoccleve  De  Reg, 
Princ.  X47  Ful  seclde  is,  M  jong  folk  wyse  been,  c  1450 
Brut  11.  349  A  yong  creature  of  ix  yere  of  age,  Danio 
Isabell.  1*74  Caxton  Chesse  w.  iv.  (1883)55  Thatthe  yonge 
peple  shold  not  haue  but  on  gowne  or  g.irment  in  the  yere. 
'533  Gau  Richt  l^ay  3  Mony  guyd  men  and  veinen  and 
specialie  ^ung  persons.  X535  Coverdalk  Isa.  xi.  7  The 
cowe  and  the  Bere  shal  fede  together,  and  their  yongoncs 
shal  lye  together.  154a  [see  Thing  sb.^  loj.  x6ox  Shaks. 
AlCs  Wells,  iii,  303  Dead  though  she  be,  she  feeles  her 
yong  one  kicke.  x6os  —  Macb.  i v.  ii.  1 1  The  poore  Wren . . 
will  fight,  Her  yong  ones  in  her  Nest,  against  the  Owle. 
x6s3  \V.  Harvey  Anat.  Exerc.  xi.  53  The  superficies  of  this 
Island  (in  the  monetbs  of  May  and  June)  is  almost  covered 
quite  over  with  Nests,  Eggcs,  and  Young-Ones.  1693 
Humours  Tffiun  118  If  you  want  a  Foil,  as  indeed  'tis 
generally  the  Care  of  you  young  Ones,  iiow-a-days,  to  get 
one  that's  Ugly  or  Old.  1709  Mrs.  Manlkv  Secret  Mem. 
(1720)  IV.  190  My  Eyes,  like  most  young  Peoples,  were  per. 
pctually  at  the  Windows.  1753  Smollett  Count  Fathom 
viii,  Certain  dangerous  books,  calculated  to  debauch  the 
minds  of  young  people,  1814  Scott  Wav.  Uxi,  The  Baron, 
while  he  assumed  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  insisted  that 
Lady  Emily  should  do  the  honours  of  the  head,  that  they 
might,  he  said,  set  a  meet  example  to  \S\^  young  folk.  xSji 
[see  Folk  3  b].  1838  Egan  Pilgr.  Thames  x.  200  '.  Wherc^ 
the  kids 7'  '  Kids  I  reiterated  Mrs.  Brindle,  interrogatively. 
•  Yes,  the  young  'uns  I '  said  Mrs.  Bodger,  'Oh,  the  chil- 
dren  1 '  180  Mrs.  Stowk  t/ucle  Tom's  C.  xviii,  Dinah 
would . .  tell  all  marauding  '  young  uns  ' . .  to  keep  out  of  the 
kitchen.  x85a  Miss  Mulock  Agatha's  Husb.  x,  The  young 
couple  were  excellent  listeners.  X855  Leifchild  Corn-wall 
381  '  Young  persons  '  have  been  defined  to  be  males  and 
females  of  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  i860 
Gsa  Eliot  Mill  on  Fl.  iii.  iii,  Well,  young  sir,  we've  been 
talking  as  we  should  want  your  pen  and  ink,  X876  Misi 
Bkaodoh  7.  Haggard's  Dau,  i,  You  beware  o'  that  young 
'un.  He'i  bound  to  be  your  foe.  x886  Bssant  Childr. 
Cibeon  i.  ix,  She  could  be  properly  described  as  a  Young 
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Girl,  which  Is  the  general  name  for  the  workwomnn  in 
youth,  but  no  one  would  think  of  calling  her  a  young  lady. 
19x8  Act  8  <5-  9  Geo.  V,  c.  39.  %  48  Tlie  expression  *  young 
person  *  means  a  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  who  is 
no  longer  a  child. 

{J})  Sucli  collocations  may  be  used  attrib.  or  as 
adj.,  may  be  converted  into  verbs,  or  may  take 
a  suffix ;  e.  ^.young-girl  adj.  (pertaining  to  a  young 
girl),  young-maslcr  vb.  (to  address  or  treat  as  a 
young  master) ;  young-genllemaniy  adj.  (pertaining 
to  or  characteristic  of  a  young  gentleman). 

16x3  Sidney's  Arcadia  n.  xxix.  (ed.  4)  210  Looking  to 
haue  bin  yong«mastred  among  those  great  estates,  as  he  was 
among  his  abusing  vnderlings.  1854  Thackeray  Leech's 
Pict.  Wks.  1900  XIII.  488  What  fine  young.gentlenianly 
wags  they  are.  x868  Sill  Hermitage  i,  A  well-bred,  fair, 
young-gentlemanly  life.  x88o  '  Mark  Twain  *  Tramp  Abr, 
IX,  She  was  absorbed  in.  .her  own  young-girl  dreams. 

C.  Used  to  distinguish  the  younger  of  two  per- 
sons of  the  same  name  or  title  in  a  family  (esp.  a 
son  from  his  father)  ;  equivalent  Xo  junior, 

1340  Ayenb.  48  )'e  holy  mayde  sare  (>et  zeJ>J;e  wes  yonge 
thobyes  wyf.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  iii.  216  Scipio  the  ying. 
?ax46x  Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  I.  55  Yn  Abraham  tyme, 
and  in  Balky  tyme  the  yongge,  XS33  Bellendkn  Livy  i. 
xviii,  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  loi  ^oung  \v.  r.  ging]  terquyne  and  l>is  feirs 
tullia  war  maryit  togiddir.  X563-1693  [see  Master  sb^^  22], 
X571  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  SiSS.  Comm,  1899)  I.  23  For 
maring  of  zoung  Quein  Marie  with  Prince  Edward.  1647 
Ci^RZKDOti  /list,  Reb.  III.  §147  The  chief  leaders,  Nathaniel 
Fynesand  young  Sir  H. Vane.  lys^SfAOLL^Ti Count  Fathofn 
xliii,  Young  MeTvIl., implicitly  believed  the  stoiyand  pro- 
testations of  Fathom.  18x7  Maria  Edceworth  Ormond  i, 
Young  Ormond  was  the  son  of  the  friend  of  Sir  UHclc 
O'Shane's  youthful  and  warm-hearted  days.  1885  'Mrs. 
Alexander  *  Ai  Bay  xi.  Lady  Frances  keeps  her  dower, 
and  young  Deering  the  estates  for  his  life. 
d,  of  animals  (or  their  flesh  as  food). 

Young  fry :  see  Fry  sb."^  4. 

c  9S0  Lindisf,  Gosp.  Luke  xv.  23  Uitulum  saginaium^ 
sing  0x0  faett.  cxaoo  Trin,  Coll.  Horn.  101  De  neddre 
bileued  hire  bude  baften  hire,  and  cumeS  newe  fel  and  hie 
wur3  Jung.  X390  in  W,  Hudson  Leet  Jurisd,  Norwich 
(1892)  73  Capere  yongfry  in  Regia  Ripa  et  vendere  honiini- 
bus  de  Crowmeer,  .pro  bayte.  C1430  Two  Cookery-bhs.  54 
Take  kydes  Fle^ssche  &  ^ong  porke.  c  X440  York  Myst. 
ix.  139  Of  beestis  and  foules  jynge, ..a  peyre,  1573-80 
TussER  Husb.  (1878)  82  Thy  colts  for  thy  saddle  geld  yoong 
to  be  light.  1599  Porter  Angry  Worn.  Abingt.  (Percy  Soc.) 
43  As  soone  goes  the  yong  sheep  to  the  pot  as  the  olde. 
1653  W.  ^KASt.^  Anat.Exerc.y.  20  Pullets  or  young  Hens. 
CX730  Ramsay  Eagle  ^  Robin  23  A  tunefull  Robin  trig  and 


3ung.    X803-6  WoKusw.  Ode  fntim,  Immort,  iii,  While  the 
'    nb;    *  -    -  .  .      .  •        -  -  ~ 

Mexico  X.  109  J 
so  like  well-fed  young  porlc. 


x8a8  G.  F; 
A  steak  which  I  cooked  tasted 


young  lambs  bound  As  to  the  tabor's  sound. 
Lyon  Jrnl.  Mexico  \,\' 


e.  of  plants,  or  their  parts  or  products. 
a  800  Blickl.  Glosses  in  O.E.  Texts  i23paftinganeletriow, 
axioo  Aldhelm  Gloss,  i.  3750  (Napier  99/2)  lungum  wyr- 
tuna  ofeetum.  a  t»y>  Owl  ^  Night.  1134  par  tron  shulle  a 
3ere  blowe  An  ^unge  sedes  springe  &  growe.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  1418  par  ras  o  Jmm  thre  wandes  yong.  cx4ao  Liber 
Cocorum  (1862)  11  Do  ^>er  to  sage  and  persely  Joyng.  X508 
Dunbar  Cold.  Targe  22  The  rosis  yong,. War  powderit 
brycht  with  hevinly  beriall  droppis.  1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L. 
III.  ii.  378  There  is  a  man  haunts  the  Forrest,  that  abuses 
our  yong  plants  with  caruing  Rosalinde  on  their  barkes. 
1678  Moxon  Meih.  Exerc.  vi.  108  If  it  \sc,  cross-grain]  grew 
up  young  with  the  Trunk,  then  instead  of  a  Knot  you  will 
find  a  Curling  in  the  Stuff  when  it  is  wrought.  17x6  '  H.  S. 
Philokepos'  Yng.  Card.  Director  108  Young  Onions. 
1834  Miss  MiTFORD  Village  Ser  i.  15  The  sunny  colouring 
of  the  young  leaves.  x8»8  G.  F.  Lyon  Jrnl.  Mexico  II.  249 
The  cattle,  .make  sad  incursions  amongst  the  young  crops. 
1842  Loudon  Suburban  Hort,  29  The  heart  wocd  is.. of 
a  darker  colour  than  the  soft  or  young  wood. 

2.  trans/.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  a  young 
person  or  persons,  or  to  youth,  a.  with  age^ 
daySf  yearSf  etc  :  the  age  or  time  when  one  is 
young;  youth.    Obs.  exc.  in  young  days. 

c  1000  Rule  St.  Benet  (1888)  99  Jif  he  t»a;t  sylfe  cild  on 
iuiire  ylde  is.  axioo  Aldhelm  Gloss,  i.  2275  (Napier  6i/a) 
lunges  cildhades.  Ibid.  2843  (77/1)  Teneriiudine,  iungan 
iu?;e|7e.  X3..  Gaw.  /jr  Gr.  Knt.  493  T"hia  hansclle  has 
Arthur  of  auenturus  on  fynt,  In  jonge  3cr.  X389  in  Eng. 
Gilds  (1870)  53  Children  in  Jonge  age,  1460  Capgravb 
Chron.  (Rolls)  131  Whan  his  3ong  dayes  were  go,  he  went 
to  Rome,  a  X548  Hall  Chron.^  Hen.  K,  79  At  these  yong 
yeres  of  age.  C1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xiv.  27  Than 
vp  thow  rasit  to  reule  my  Ring,  In  to  my  tender  yeiris  jing. 
ci6xo  Women  Saints  iiBS6)  77  Cuthburge.  .from  her  yong 
yeares  soughte  to  please  Christ.  x85a  Mtss  Mulock 
Agatha's  Husb.  xv,  A  remnant  of  my  young  days. 
b.  of  bodily  members,  faculties,  acts,  etc. 

a  xaso  07vl^  Night.  1434  His  junge  blod  hit  dra^ep  amis, 
c  X400  Brut  I.  251  He  was  wonder  sory,  and  ful  hertly  wepte 
wi^  his  ;onge  eyne.  153s  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II, 
308  Ane  joung  stomack  . .  of  groiss  meittis  . .  ma  tak 
skayth  and  harme.  a  X548  Hall  Chron.,  Edw,  IV,  204 
Hauyng  a  yonge  and  a  lusty  courage,  . .  he  set  on  hys 
cnemycs.  i5{)i  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  i.  L  47  Hy  Loue,  the  yong, 
and  tender  wit  Is  turn'd  to  folly.  x85a  Thackeray  Esmond 
I.  xi,  She. .  made  eyes  at  him,  and  directed  her  young  smiles 
at  him.  1876  MissBraddon  J.  Haggard's  Dau.  i,  A  homily, 
in  which  he  held  up  to  his  son  the  picture  of  his  young 
infirmities.  1883  D.  C.  Murray  Hearts  ix.  (1885)  66  A 
young  eye  beneath  a  grey  eyebrow  is  a  prettier  thing  than 
a  grey  head  on  young  shoulders. 

3.  Having  the  characteristics  of  young  persons, 
or  of  youth ;  youthful  in  bodily  condition  or  men- 
tal disposition  (with  various  connotations) ;  esp, 
having  the  freshness  or  vigour  of  youth. 

1513  Bradshaw  St,  Werburge  \.  1400  To  sc  the  a  quene 
wyll  make  vi  yonge  agayne.  x6oo  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  i.  i.  57 
on.  What  Boy.      Orl,  Come,  come  elder  brother,  you  arc 


YOUNG. 

too  yong  in  this.  1678  Wanley  Wond.  Lit,  World  i.  xxxii, 
52  An  old  Abbatess,  being  decrepit,  suddenly  became  young, 
her  monthly  courses  return  d  [etc.].  X7ia  Lady  Si.  W. 
Montagu  Let,  to  W,  Montagu  9  Dec,  Tis  a  maxim  with 
me  to  be  young  as  long  as  one  can.  18x5  J.  C.  Hobhuuse 
Substance  Lett.  (1816)  I.  454  Napoleon's  mother.., a  very 
handsome,  regular  featured,  princely  personage,  young  of 
her  age.  1824  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  i.  Lucy^  The 
affectation  of  age  and  wisdom,  which  contrast  so  oddly 
with  his  young  unmeaning  face.  1858  Trollopk  Dr. 
Thorne  iii,  Mr.  Gresbam  was  young  for  his  age,  and  the 
doctor  old.  X894  Max  Pemberton  Sea-Wolves  i,  Why, 
man,  she  must  be  a  hundred  and  four,  and  young  at  that. 

4.  That  has  newly  or  not  long  since  entered  upon 
some  course  of  action,  or  having  the  character  of 
such  a  one;  newly  or  recently  initiated;  in- 
experienced, or  having  little  experience;  unprac- 
tised ;  *  raw '. 

Also  in  Australian  use.  Newly  arrived;  that  is  a  new. 
comer, 

a  x-ixxa  Aldhelm  Gloss.  \.  1673  (Napier  45/1)  lungum,  neu* 
tenets,  1.  nouellis  {catholics  fidai  seciatoribus).  a  xaoo 
Moral  Ode  ^^zh  ich  bo  a  wintreald,  to3ung  ichemonrede. 
X340  Ayenb.  162  Nou  yzij  ane  yongne  boryeis  and  ane 
newene  kni^t.  1423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  vii,  Quhich  to  declare 
my  scole  is  ouer  ^ong.  X496-7  Act  13  Hen.  VII^  c.  6  The 
seid  felishippe  and  Marchauntes  of  London  take  of  every 
English  man  or  yon^e  merchaunte  beyng  there  att  his  first 
commyng  xxli,  sterling.  ^  1561  WinJet  Bk,  Questions  Wks. 
(S.T.S.)  L  loi  Men  in  this  vocatioun..suld  nocht  be  Joung 
of  leirning.  x6o5  Shaks.  Macb.  111.  iv.  144  Wo  are  yet  but 
yong  indeed,  1650  Hubbert  Pill  Forfnality  161  Its  not 
with  thee  as  with  a  yong  Christian,  xjm  De  Foe  Col. 
Jack  iv.  (1840)  67, 1  was  but  young  at  the  work.  1768  Sterne 
Sent.  Journey,  Montriulj  The  landlord  supposing  I  was 
young  in  French.  x9o6  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Study 
Nut.  (1799)  II.  77  We  are  still  so  young  in  the  study  of 
Nature.  1859  H.  Kingsley  G.  Hamlyn  xxxi,  'Matey, 
what  station  are  you  on?'  '  Maraganoa ',  says  he.  'So*,  says 

I,  'you're  rather  young  there,  ain't  you?'  1867  Smyth 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Young  gentlemen,  a  general  designation 
for  midshipmen,  whatever  their  age. 

fb,  trans/.  Characteristic  of  a  young  person, 
or  of  a  beginner  ;  showing  inexperience  ;  juvenile ; 
immature  ;  oaas.  childish,  infantile.  Ods. 

citoo  Moral  Ode  10  (Trin.  Coll.  MS.l,  Fele  idel  word  ich 
habbe  ispeken  se3en  ich  speken  cuSe,  And  fele  jeunge  {v.r. 
juinge]  dade  idon  J>e  me  of&inkea  nuSe.     x6i3  Cocksram 

II,  Young,  childish,  X663  Gerbier  Counsel  a  To  excuse  his 
young  Experience.  17x8  J.  Hughes  in  J.  Duncombe's 
Lett.  (1773)  I.  205  He  has,. inserted  some  trifles  of  mine 
which  were  very  young  performances. 

6.  Of  a  thing  (concrete  or  abstract) :  That  is  in 
its  early  stage ;  lately  begun,  formed,  introduced, 
or  brought  into  use  ;  not  far  advanced  ;  recent|  new. 

In  quot.  1402  applied  to  something  resulting  or  'springing  ' 
from  something  else,  as  compared  to  offspring  (cf.  i  d). 

1401  Pol,  Poejfis  i^oWi)  II.  103  And  alle  siche  jonge  im- 
possibilitees  folowen  therof.  1538  Elvot,  Musius,,^  newe, 
yonge,  late  made,     X553  Respublica  in.  iii.  731  It  ys  but 

frong  daies  yet.  X56Q  Underdowne  Heliodoms  vii.  95  b,  A 
itile  yonge  yellowe  bearde.  1577  Harrison  England  \\.  ii. 
(1877)  I.  50  Oxford  hath  Oxfordshire  onelie,  a  verie  yoong 
iunsdiction,  erected  by  king  Henrie  the  eight.  X591  Shaks. 
Rom,  ^  Jul.  I.  i.  166  Rom.  Is  the  day  so  young?  Ben,  But 
new  strooke  nine.  163X  Mabkham  Country  Contentm.  (ed.  4) 
L  xiii,  Za  Take  the  Kidney-Tallow  of  a  Sheep,  and  as  much 
young  Cheese.  X697  Dhyden  Vifg.  Georg.  i.  64  While  yet 
the  Spring  is  young.  Ibid.  \\\.  752  Such  are  the  Symptoms 
of  the  young  Disease.  X743  Lond.  ^  Country  Brewer  11. 
(ed.  a)  113  To  tun  or  put  up  their  Drink  young,  as  the 
Brewers  call  it,  that  is  before  it  hath  fermented  too  much. 
1859  H.  KiNCSLEV  G.  Hamlyn  xxxviii,  It's  a  young  country, 
but  there's  been  muckle  wickedness  done  in  it.  x^  Black- 
MORE  Lorna  D.  xvi,  The  water,  .spread  with  that  young 
blue  which  never  lives  bejjond  the  April.  1880  O.  Crawfurd 
Portugal  253  New  port  wine — the  trade  speak  of  it  2^% young 
wine,  1884  Besant  Dorothy  Forster  xi,  They.. left  the 
table  when  the  night  was  yet  young,  and  the  bottle  just 
beginning.  x886  Ct  mming  Electr,  treated  Experim.  (18B7) 
63  It  is. . necessary,  while  the  ship  is  young,  to  make  a  new 
correction  for  magnetism  after  each  voyage.  1893  Steven- 
son Catriona  iii,  A  , .  gabled  house  set  by  the  walk-side 
among  some  brave  young  woods.  1913  Times  13  Sept.  X5/6 
[This]  was  a  severe  tax  on  a  young  concern  not  earning  profits. 
b,  Ai)plied  lo  the  moon  in  the  early  part  of  the 
lunar  month,  soon  after  *new  moon',  when  it 
appears  as  a  crescent. 

In  quot.  c  13C6  applied  to  the  sua  at  the  season  juit  after 
the  vernal  equinox. 

c  X386  Chaucer  Prol.  8  The  yonge  sonne  Hath  in  the 
Ram  bis  halfe  cours  yronne.  1813  [see  May  moon.  May 
j3.8  5],  i8ai  Shellkv  //^//<u  168  When  the  young  moon 
is  westering  as  now.  X849  H.  W.  Herbert  Frank  Poresttr 
III.  95  The  dark  azure  vault,  up  which  the  thread-like 
crescent  of  the  young  moon  was  climbing. 
C.  spec,  in  nautical  uses  (see  quots.). 
1596  Sir  W.  Slingsby  Voy.  Cadiz  (Navy  Rec.  Soc.  XX.) 
71  At  six  hours' end,,  .upon  the  opportunity  of  the  young 
flood,  the  San  Felipe,  the  San  Matias,  the  San  Andr^,  and 
the  San  Tomaso..were  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards.  1774 
C.  J.  Phipps  Voy,  N,  Pole  60  The  pools  of  water  in  the 
middle  of  the  pieces  were  frozen  over  with  young  ice,  X833 
M.  Scott  Tom  Cringle  i,  We.. ran  up  the  river  with  the 
young  flood  for  about  an  hour.  1853  Kanb  Grinnell  Exp. 
XV.  (1856)  109  The  '  young  ',  or  as  it  is  called  by  the  whalers, 
the  *  bay  ice '.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.v.  Floods 
When  tne  water  begins  to  rise,  it  is  called  a  young  flood. 
Ibid,,  Young  wind,  the  commencement  of  the  land  or  sea 
breeze, 

t  d.  Young  with  child :  newly  pregnant,  in  the 

early  stage   of  pregnancy;  also  loosely  used  for 

*  pregnant  *  (app.  by  confusion  of  Viith  child  and 

with  young),  Obs, 

1613-X8  Daniel  Coll,  Hist,  Eng.  (1626)  187  Charles  (King 


TOITNa. 

of  France]  dying:  le*aes  hU  Wife  young  with  childe.  165a 
French  Verisk^  S/aw  viii.  78  When  they  have  been  very 
young  with  child.  17^  Mrs.  Lennox  Henrietta  t.  x.  My 
mother,  being  young  with  child  when  my  father  died,  mis- 
carried. A 1800  T.  IBblu^mv  Begffiir  Boy  (1801)  III.  51 
When  my  father  was  commanded  on  board,  he  left  my 
mother  young  with  child  of  me. 
6.  fig.  Small,  diminutive,  miniature,  not  full- 
sized.     Now  coUoq,  and  jocular. 

ISSO  J.  CoKi  Eng.  i  Fr.  Heralds  %  8  (1877)  60  We  have 
tn  England  great  come  countres,  groves,  yongsprynges, 
great  ryvers  and  swete  brockes.  1577  GooGE  Heresbac)Cs 
Hush.  IV.  (1586)  173  It  is  best  to  bring  from  the  Sea,  little 
Rockes  with  the  wecdes  and  all  vppon  them,  and  to  place 
them  in  the  middest  of  your  Ponds,  and  to  make  a  young 
Sea  of  them.  1851  Amer.  Mag.  Nov.  9a  I'll  turn  all  the 
drawers  inside  out,  wus  than  a  young  earthquake.  1854 
Grace  Greenwood  Haps  ff  Mishaps  jo,  I  left  Liverpool  on 
an  afternoon  ofunusiial  brightness,  out  plunged  immediately 
into  a  young  night,  in  the  shape  of  the  longest  tunnel  I  ever 
passed  through.  1885  Hornaday  Two  Yrs.  in  Jungle  xvii. 
293  Such  a  weapon  is  really  a  young  cannon, 

+  b.  Technically  applied  to  a  lens  of  low  magni- 
fying power.  Ohs. 

1667  Pepys  Diary  4  Nov.,  To  Turlington,  the  great 
tpectade-maker, . .  who  dissuades  me  from  using  old  spec- 
tacles, but  rather  young  ones.  X7x8  T.  Chamberlavne 
Relig.  Pkilfis.  (1730)  I.  xii.  S23  To  speak  in  the  Language 
of  the  Gl.iss-Grinders,  of  younger  or  older  Spectacles. 
B.  aisol.  or  as  sb, 
L  absol.  in  pi.  sense  (with  def.  art.,  or  without 
art.  in  conjunction  with  old) :  Young  people. 

«8«5  Vesp.  Psalter  !xxvii[i].  63  Juvenes  eorum  comedit 
'jP"'r.  Sunge  heara  et  fyr.  c  1000  Rule  of  Chrodegang  ii, 
Klxt  t>a  seongan  wur5ian  l>a  ealdan,  &  [la  caldan  lufien  ))a 
Singran.  e  1105  Lay.  28444  pa  ?eonge  and  ba  aide  alle  he 
aqualde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  30495  5ong  and  aid  and  euer. 
ilkan  All  J^ar  fell  to  slepe  onan.  1390  Gower  Conf.  I.  112 
And  how  that  love  among  the  yonge  Began  the  hertes 
thanne  awake,  c  i<|So  Towneley  Myst.  ix.  117  Therfor  thou 
byd  both  old  and  ying.  That  ich  man  know  me  for  his  kyng. 
iS«7  Gude  4-  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  29  Cum  Jung  and  auld, 
baith  man  and  wyfe,  I  will  jow  giue  Eternall  lyfe.  159S 
Sraks.  Merry  If,  11.  i.  n8  He  wooes  both  high  and  low, 
both  rich  and  poor,  both  yong  and  old.  i6n  Bible  2  Mace 
v.  13  Thus  there  was  killing  of  yong  and  old.  163a  [see 
Old  a.  ij.  1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  207  F  i  Old  Age,  which 
is  a  Decay  from  that  Vigour  which  the  Young  possess. 
X770  [see  Old  a,  x\.  1817  Maria  Edgeworth  Ormond  i, 
She  saw  herself  surrounded  by  the  young,  the  fair,  and  the 
gay.  1841-4  [see  Old  a.  ij.  1883  '  SIrs.  Alexander' 
Valerie^s  Fate  v,  I  have  always  lived  with  people  older 
than  myself,,  .so  I  do  not  feel  it,  though  it  is  very  nice  to 
b«  with  the  young. 

t  b.  absol.  or  as  sb.  sing,  A  young  person,  esp. 
a  young  woman  or  girl.  Obs. 

c  897  /Alfred  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xlix.  385  Du  gionga,  bio 
3e  uniSe  to  clipianne  &  to  lieranne.  c  1000  Ags,  Gosp.  Matt. 
xix.  20  pa  cwaeS  se  jeonga,  call  )>iss  ic  sehcold.      01300 


K.  Horn  137  (Cambr.  MS.)  *  Keren  ',  quaf-  he,  'jonge  \v.r. 
jyngel,  Ihc  telle  30U  tit>inge.'  13..  Gaw.  /,  Gr.  Knl.  951 
Vn-Tyke  on  to  loke  J>o  ladyes  were.  For  if  jje  5onge  was  5ep, 


jyngel,  Ihc  telle  30U  tit>inge.'  13..  Cazi.  cj-  Gr.  Knl.  951 
Vn-Tyke  on  to  loke  J>o  ladyes  were.  For  if  jje  5onge  was  5ep, 
Johe  was  hat  ot>er.  ?  1^1  in  Yorksh.  Arckxol.  fml.  (1909) 
XX.  43  Vlixcs . .  Brak  hir  his  trowth,  &  toke  another  yhyng, 
Circes,  to  loue.  c  1430  [see  Veply  2].  14. .  Pol.  Rel.  4-  L. 
Poems  (1903)  77  This  goodly  yong  and  fresche  efface. 

o.  as  sb.  in  pi.     Young  or  newly  initiated  per- 
sons, new-comers,  novices,   nonce-use. 

189a  Pall  Mall  Gas,  30  Aug.  2/2  Although  the  •  Olds ' 
have  beep  the_  pioneers,  .of  the  movement,  the  'Youngs' 
show  an  impatience  with  them  at  every  meeting. 

2.  fa.  A  young  one;  esp.  with  a  and//,  (chiefly 
in  imitation  of  foreign  idiom).   Obs.  rare, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10977  Til  t>at  he  be  born,  \iw.  yung,  pan 
sal  he  do  )>e  haue  |>e  tung.  cxsso  Andrew  Noble  Lyfe 
xxxviii.  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  234  Halata  is  a  beste  that 
dothe  on-naturall  dedys,  for  whan  she  feleth  her  yonges 
quycke,  or  stere  in  her  body,  than  she  draweth  them  out  & 
loketh  vpon  them.  JSa7  —  Brunsiuyke's  Distyll.  Waters 
F  ij  b,  A  Scorpyon,  whyche  kylleth  the  yonges  of  the  iyon 
with  his  venymous  stynges.  1759  B,  Stillincfleet  tr. 
Riber^s  Econ.  Nat.m  Misc.  rr^rr/i  (1762)90^6  elephant 
scarcely  produces  one  young  in  two  years.  1797  Encycl, 
Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIV.  612/1  It  [nr.  the  great  seal]  breeds  about 
the  month  of  March,  and  brings  forth  a  single  young  on  the  ice, 
b.  Young  animals  collectively  in  relation  to  the 
parent ;  yotmg  ones,  offspring. 

xlfi^Ck-Kxo^i  Fables  of  Msop  i.  xiii.  The  tree  where  vpon 
the  egle  and  his  yonge  were  in  theyr  nest.  1S3S  Coverdalk 
Pt.  Ixxxiuli).  3  The  sparow  hath  founde  hir  anhouse,  &  the 
swalowe  a  nest,  where  she  maye  laye  hir  yonge.  —  Jer, 
xvii.  n  The  disccatfull  maketh  a  nest,  but  bringeth  forth 
no  yonge.  15^3  Shaks.  Lucr.  863  So  then  he  hath  it  when 
he  cannot  vse  it,  And  leaues  it  to  be  maistred  by  his  yong 
S596  Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  123  Gif 
*  Sou  eit  his  3pung,  stane  him.  1697  Dryden  yirg.  Georg. 
".'•  3j»  Tis  with  this  rage,  the  Mother  Lion  stung.  Scours 
".'■'.  '•!??," '  regardless  of  her  young.  i8ao  Shelley  Witch 
AU.  m,  Ihe  brinded  lioness  led  forth  her  young.  1840 
S*.  Hat.  Hist.,  Mammalia  IV.  63  The  field  mouse  breeds 
twice  m  the  year,  producing  from  six  to  ten  young  at  a  time. 
o.  Phr.  IVHk  young  {s.\%o  in  young),  of  a  female 
animal :  Pregnant. 

IS35  Coverdale  Ps,  lxxvii[i).  71  The  yowes  greate  with 
yonge.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  11.  v.  33  So  many  Dayes, 
my  Kwes  haue  bene  with  yong.  1S07  Topsell  Four.f. 
Beattt  »4i  Goats  grow  fat  when  they  are  with  young.  1774 
^MmK.Nat.  Hist.  in.  vii.  203  The  cat  goes  with  young 
fifty.six  days  z^6  J.  Baxter  Libr,  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4) 
II.  3<Jp  The  breeding  sow,  when  in  young,  and  near  farrow- 
UC,  should  be  kept  in  good  condition. 

+  3.  (?«//«>/.  for  young  age;  see  the  adj.  2a.) 
The  time  of  life  when  one  is  young ;  youth,  rare 

f  I4J0  Cn,  Mytt,  (Shaks.  Soc.)  v.  50  In  thi  jonge  lern'e 


God  to  plese.    1630  G.  Daniel  Ecclus.  End  60  In  the  strong 
Estate  of  Man,  and  the  sweet  Time  of  younge. 

C.  Special  collocations  and  Combinations.  (See 
also  A.  I  b.) 

1.  a.  With  the  names  of  countries  or  their  in- 
habitants, in  the  designations  of  political  parties 
chiefly  composed  of  young  men  :  as  Young  Eng- 
land, name  assumed  by  a  group  of  Tory  poli- 
ticians in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  (hence  Young- Englander,  a  member  of 
this  group ;  Young-Englandism,  the  principles  of 
'  Young  England ')  ;  Young  Europe,  a  group 
of  associations  of  republican  agitators  of  various 
nations  which  arose  after  the  July  revolution  (1830) 
in  France,  known  severally  as  Young  France, 
Young  Germany,  Young  Italy,  Young  Poland; 
Young  Ireland,  a  group  of  Irish  agitators  about 
1840-50  (hence  Young- Irelander,  Young-Ireland- 
ism) ;  Young  Turk,  a  member  of  a  party  of 
Turkish  agitators  which  brought  about  the  revo- 
lution of  1908  (hence  Young  Turkish  adj.).  (Such 
phrases  may  also  be  used  in  a  general  sense,  as 
Young  England  =  the  typical  young  Englishman, 
or  the  rising  generation  of  Englishmen.) 

1838  R.  MoNCKTON  MiLNES  Let.  to  C.  y.  MacCarthy 
13  Mar.,  I  go  on  with  small  **Young  Englands  '  on  Sunday 
evenings,  which  unfortunately  excludes  the  more  severe 
members — Acland,  Gladstone,  &c.  1843  Times  17  Aug.  5/3 
It  is  not  to  defend  '  Young  England  '.  .that  we  make  these 
remarks.  18^8  Kingsley  Yeast  vi.  Young  England  or 
Peelite,  this  is  all  right  and  noble.  1859  Ne^  Sporting 
Mag.  (N.  S.)  LVIII.  42s  Now  Master  Young  England  I 
am  afraid  I  have  been  rather  angry  with  you.  x886  Kebbel 
Hist.  Toryism  v.  373  That  distrust  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
which  alone  made  the  Young  England  Party  possible.  1837 
in  T.  W.  Reid  R.  M.  Milnes  (1890)  I.  205  We  may  both 
rejoice  that  our  two  *young  Englanders  \sc.  Milnes  and 
Aclandj  have  come  out  so  well.  1848  Kingsley  Yeeui  iii. 
She  would  have  started  as  from  a  snake,  from  the  issue . .  that 
Lancelot  would  fall  in  love,  not  with  *Young  Englandism, 
but  with  Argemone  Lavington.  1840  T.  Gordon  tr.  W.  Men. 
teVs  Ger.  Lit.  IV.  309  The  coterie  took  the  name  of  Young 
Germany  {4as  juuge  Deutschland)  only,  however,  as  an 
emanation  from  "Voung  Europe.  1835  Ann.  Reg.,  Hist. 
Eur.  478/1  Germany  had  found  in  her  political  reformers  a 
new  school  of  literature  and  morals,  as  well  as  of  civil  rights. . . 
Under  theappellation  of  "young  Germany ',  or '  young  litera. 
ture',  aping  the  French. .disregard  of  all  authority, .. they 

f)reached  up  their  extravagant  doctrines  in  corrupting  pub- 
ications.  1845  R.  Monckton  Milnes  Let.  to  C.  jf.  Mac- 
Carthy it  Mar.,  "Young  Ireland  would  separate  from  Rome 
to-morrow  if  they  dared.  1884  Diet.  Eng.  Hist.  610/1  The 
'  Young  Ireland  '  party,  .made  a  foolish  attempt  at  rebellion 
in  1848.  1855  MoRiARTY  in  W.  Ward  Life  Ne^vman  (19:2) 
I.  361,  I  do  not  at  all  share  ..  in  Dr.  Cullen's  distrust  of 
those  he  calls  "Young  Irclanders.  1851  Edin.  Rev.J^n.  224 
RiseandProgressof  "Young-Irelandism.  1S44R.  Monckton 
Milnes  Let.  to  C.  J.  MacCarthy  i  July,  Mazzini, . .  who 
has  been  organising  a  '  "Young  Italian '  descent  on  Italy 
from  Malta.  1901  Scotsman  4  Sept.  7/6  As  regards  the 
"Young  Turks,  the  Sultan  hopes  that  Munir  Bey  will  be  able 
to  keep  them  under  surveillance.  1909  Westm.  Gaz.  17  Aug. 
9/1  Salonika,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Young  Turk  Party. 
1911  Encycl.  Brit.  XXVII.  463/3  The  "Young  Turkish  party 
had  long  been  preparing  for  the  overthrow  of  the  old  regime, 
b.  In  other  special  collocations,  as  young 
Fustic,  young  Hyson,  Young  Pretendeb,  for 
which  see  the  sbs. 

2.  Conib,  a.  Adverbial  and  predicative,  myoung- 
bom  (cf.  '  new-born '),  -fed,  -looking,  -old  (old  in 
years  but  young  in  condition  or  disposition),  -sprung 
adjs.  b.  Parasynthetic,  etc.  as  young-bladed, 
-conscienced,  -headed,  -hearted,  -winged,  ■]■ -yeared 
adjs.;  tyonng- blood,  a 'young-blooded' person, 
a  young  hothead;  t young-head,  a  headstrong 
young  man.     Also  Young-eyed,  Young-like. 

ISS"  RoBiNSON  tr.  More's  Utopia  Ep.  (1895)  5  This  "yong 
bladed  and  newe  shotte  vp  corne.  1630  Brathwait  Eng. 
Gentleman  13  These  "Young-blouds  use  rather,  Catiline, 
like,  to  speake  much,  and  doe  little.  1874  Edin.  Rev.  July 
80  The  first-fruits  of  the  "young.born  eruptive  power.  1651 
Davenant  Gondibert  11.  vii.  xxx.  She . . ,  like  "Young  Con- 
scienc'd  Casuists,  thinks  that  sin.  Which  will  by  talk  and 
practise  lawfull  seeme.  1608  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iv. 
Schisme  I  Rejecting  Old,  "Young-Counsail'd  rash  Roboam 
Loseth  Ten  Tribes,  which  fall  to  Jeroboam.  1598  Muce- 
dorus  IV.  i.  39  What,  ."young-fed  humour  moist  within  the 
braine?  liip^Kt.THVit.iT Eng.Gentleman  13  It  is  intoler- 
able for  these  "Young-heads  to  be  opposed ;  they  are  deafe 
to  reason.  1588  Fraunce  in  Brit.  Bibliogr.  {1813)  II.  380 
Owld  dotinge  graye  beardes  talke  muche  of  Baralipton, 
whiles  "young  headed  boyes  beare  awaye  logike.  1868 
Lynch  Rivulet  cl.  vi,  "Young-hearted,  gay  Summer  shall 
fling  Thy  doubts  away.  1834  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  i. 
Mod.  Ant.,  A  man  of  seventy, ..but  wonderfully  "young, 
looking  and  well-preserved.  1358  R.  Ramsey  ^oj-il/l.'i  Serm. 
14  in  Camden  Misc.  (1875)  VI  I,  All  yow  that  are  no  childer, 
but  men,  women,  and  "yon^golds,  of  years  and  discretion. 
i6so  Fuller  Pisgah  11.  xiii.  374  Caleb  was  that  young-old 
man,  whose  strength  contradicted  his  years.  1903  Westm. 
Gaz.  31  Feb.  3/1  A  tall,  ascetic-looking,  young-old  man. 
1614  R.  Tailor  Hog  hath  lost  Pearl  iv.  i,  All  thy  "young 
sprung  griefes  shall  seeme  but  sparkes  To  the  great  fire  of 
my  calamities.  1706  Watts  Horx  Lyr.  M.  xxxiii.  149  A 
generous  Pair  Of  "young-wing'd  Eaglets.  1596  R.  Linche 
Dietla  F  j  b.  This  "young-year'd  Hermit  1599  —  Fount. 
Anc.  Fiction  H  ij,  A  carelesse  crue  of  young-year'd  Nimphs. 

Younger (yo-ggar), a.  {sb.).  Forms:  i  singra, 
Syngra,  seongra,  3  5eong(e)re,  jengere, 
J(e)unger,  Jungre  (Orm.   Junngre),    yungre. 
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5ongor(e,  3-4  Jongere,  3-5  Jungar,  (6  .Si.) 
Jonger,  4  yunger,  4-6  yongar,  Sc.  jongar(e, 
4-7  yonger,  5  5ongir(e,  Jungir,  yungur,  5-6 
yongur,  6  .SV.  Soungar,  youngar,  yonngar(e,  7 
Sc.  Jonnegar,  6-  younger,  [f.  Yodno  a.  -H  -eb  3. 
(The  normal  mutated  OE.  comp.  fjlngra,  lyngra 
did  not  survive.)]  The  comparative  degree  of 
Young  a. ;  opposed  to  Elder  a. ,  Older. 

1.  In  senses  i  and  3  of  Young  :  Of  less  age ;  that 
has  lived  a  shorter  time ;  more  youthful  (in  years, 
ox  fig.  in  disposition,  etc.). 

c  930-40  Laws  /Etiulstan  vi.  xii.  %  i  Cwac3  (la  )at  him 
Jjuhtcpaet  man  naenne  jingran  mann  ne  sloge  Jronne  xv 
wintre  man.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Spelman)  xxxvi.  26  [xxxvii. 
25)  Syngra  \v.rr.  geongra,  songre]  ic  w<es,  witendlice  ic 
ealdode.  1197  R,  Glouc.  (Rolls)  8753  Hit  ne  likede  no)>ing 
wel  Roberd  courtehese  }'oru  is  ^ongore  broiler  so  engelond 
to  lese.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3493  lacob  bight  be  yonger 
broiler.  1390  Gower  Conf.  II.  308  Fedra  hire  yonjjer 
Soster.^  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1474  Athils  of  all  age  eldire 
&  5ongire.  i5a3-34  Fitzherb.  Husb.  %  23  The  yonger  and 
the  grener  that  the  grasse  is,  the  softer  and  the  sweter  it 
wyll  be.  c  1600  G.  Harvey  Marginalia  (1913)  App.  ii.  232 
The  younger  sort  takes  much  delight  in  Shakespeares  Venus, 
&  Adonis,  c  1626  Dicke  of  Devon,  iv.  i.  in  Bullen  Old  PI. 
(1883)  II.  62  All  younger  brothers  Must  sitt  beneath  the 
salt  &  take  what  dishes  The  elder  shoves  downe  to  them. 
1678  Wanley  Wond.  Lit.  World  l.  xxxii.  52  They  are 
proverbially  said  to  have  eaten  a  snake,  who  look  younger 
than  accustomed.  1718  Pope  Let.  toLcutyM.  W.  Montagu 
I  Sept.,  I  shall  look  upon  you  as  so  many  years  younger 
than  you  was,  so  much  nearer  innocence.  1838  Lytton 
Alice  IX.  ii,  Evelyn  was  younger  than  her  years!  184^  R. 
Monckton  Milnes  Let.  to  C.  J.  MacCarthy  j  July,  Sir  F. 
Doyle  is  going  to  marry  the  younger  Miss  Wynn.  1897 
Mary  Kingsley  W.  Africa  484  The  younger  brother  may 
not  marry  the  elder  brother's  widows. 

b.  Used  after  a  person's  name  for  distinction 
from  an  older  person  of  the  same  name ;  ■=  Tdniob  i. 
Chiefly  Sc. 

"375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Paulut)  1138  lustine  yungre. 
c  1460  Oseney  Reg.  84  Aleyne  Romely  J>e  yongur.  15x9 
Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scot,  62/1  Umquhill  Johnne  Culquhene, 
eldar,  and  Johnne  C^ulquhone,  zounger.  1637  Hakewill 
Apol.  (1630)  163  Tobias  the  Elder  lived  to  one  hundred  fifty 
and  ei^ht,  the  yonger  to  one  hundred  twenty  seven.  1684 
Prod,  in  Wodrow  Hist.  Suff.  Ch.  Scot.  (1722)  II.  App.  109 

^ohn  Baxters  elder  and  younger.  Tenants  to  Robert  C,amp- 
el.      1734  Parish  Reg.  I'orres  23  Feb.  (MS.),  Witnesses 
Alexander  Dunbar  younger  and  Elder  of  Boath.  1815  Scott 
Guy  M.  xii,  Charles  Hazlewood,  youngerof  Hazlewood. 
t  C.    Youngerman  ;  see  quot.  .nnd'YEOM.iN  etym. 
Cf.  MLG.  jungerman,  newly  elected  judge  or  counsellor, 
newly  admitted  member  of  a  guild. 

_?ciz85  Pseudo.Cnvt  De  Foresta  ii.  (Licbermann)  620 
Sinttiue_  sub  quolibet  horum  [primariorum]  quatuor  ex 
mediocribus  hominibus,  quos  Angli  hessl>egenes  nuncupant, 
Dani  uero  yongermen  uocant. 

2.  trans/,  in  sense  2  of  Young  :  Belonging  to  the 
earlier  part  of  life ;  earlier.  Now  only  in  younger 
days. 

lijS  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  II.  707  Gude  will 
schawin  unto  him  in  his  youngar  aige.  1605  Shaks.  Lean. 
i.  41  (Qo.  i)  To  shake  all  cares  and  busines  of  our  state, 
Confirming  them  on  yonger  yeares.  1676  Glanvill  Ess. 
Philos.  ^  Relig.  111.  52  They  [sc.  the  Peripatetick  Disputers] 
imployed  their  Younger  Studies  upon  the  Philosophy  of 
Disputation.  1741  Watts  Improv.  Mind\.  xvii.  {  3  Whether 
in  their  chamber,  parlour  or  study,  in  the  younger  or  elder 
.  years  of  life.  183^  Lytton  Pelham  Ixi,  He  had  been  an  old 
votary  of  the  turf  m  his  younger  days. 

3.  In  senses  4  and  5  of  Young  :  More  lately 
initiated,  begun,  introduced,  etc. ;  having  less  ex- 
perience or  practice ;  that  is  in  an  earlier  stage ; 
less  advanced  ;  later,  more  recent. 

'S93  G.  Harvey  Pierce's  Super.  122  Thou  art  young  in 
yeares,  I  suppose  ;  but  younger  in  enterprise,  I  am  assured. 
1609  Bp.  Hall  Disswas.  Poperie  Wks.  (1625)  614  If  there  be 
any  point  of  our  Religion  yonger  than  the  Patriarchs,  and 
Prophets.  ^  166a  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sairm  1.  iii.  §  10  We  have 
made  it  evident,  that  these  two  great  historians  are  younger 
even  then  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek.  1706 
Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Younger  Regiment  or  Officer,  in 
Military  Affairs,  that  Regiment«  counted  Youngest,  which 
was  last  rais'd,  and  that  Officer  youngest,  whose  Commis. 
sion  is  of  the  latest  Date.  1794  J.  Boys  Agric.  Kent  58 
1'he  second  year  after  planting  [hops],  full  size  poles.. are 
placed  to  the  hills  instead  of  the  seconds,  which  are  removed 
to  younger  grounds.  1845)  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  340 
Younger  towns,  towns  which  are  rarely  or  never  mentioned 
in  our  early  history  and  which  sent  no  representatives  to 
our  early  parliaments.  1854  Murchison  Siluria  i.  13  The 
Silurian  rocks  of  the  Ural  chain  are  succeeded  by  younger 
palaeozoic  deposits.  1874  Sayck  Compar.  Philol.  ii.  60  'The 
younger  the  science,  the  smaller  will  be  the  amount  of 
known  facts.  1915  Daily  Tel.  5  May  2/3  The  directors 
decided  not  to  commence  tapping  on  the  younger  [rubber] 
fields. 

b.  Younger  hand  (in  Card-playing)  :  the  second 
player  in  a  two-handed  game  (opp.  to  elder  hand, 
Elder  a.  4). 

1744  Hoyle  Piquet  iii.  28  If  the  younger.hand  has  one 
Ace  dealt  him,  what  are  the  Odds  of  his  taking  in  one  or 
two  of  the  three  remaining  Aces  ? 
B.  absol.  or  as  sb, 

1.  absol.  (usually,  now  always,  with  def.  art)  in 
sing,  or  //.  sense  ;  One  who  is,  or  those  who  are, 
younger.    (Most  commonly  contrasted  with  elder.) 

OE.  lingra  (fem.  ringre)  spec.  =  follower,  disciple,  vassal. 

C900  tr.  Bteda's  Hist.  in.  v.  (1890)  160  Se  bisceop,  betwih 
o|>re  lare  mannum  to  lyfi^eanne,  )>a  fse^erestan  bysene  his 
Singrum  forlet.    a  xooo  Caedmon's  Gen.  291  Ne  wilfe  ic  leng 
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his  xeongra  wurjran.  cizoo  Mora!  Ode  326  (Trin.  ColL 
MS.)  Ne  muje  we  werien  naSer  ne  wi5  t>urst  ne  wia  hunger 
. .  Jje  elder  ne  be  5eunger.  c  laos  Lay.  3927  t?e  king  hauede 
tweiesunen..pe  3engere  [ciays  l>e  ^eongrej  hehte  Poreus. 
ibid.  9189  Wi3er  wes  |>a  aeldere  Aruiragun  |>e  5ungere 
[c  1175  ^eongerej.  a  1*25  ^w^r.  7?.  424  Nenne  mon  ne  leten 
heo  in  ne  J>e  5ungre  ne  speke  mid  none  monne  bute  leaue. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  2934  pe  elder  to  ^  yonger  spak.  c  1380 
Wvci.iF  Wks.  (1880)  383  He  l?at  is  gratter  of  30W,  loke  fat 
he  be  made  as  jongar  in  sympilnes.  C1400  ApoL  Loll.  2 
Wan  t>e  synne  of  J>e  heldar  man  drawij>  not  be  his  ensaumple 
t^e  hertis  of  J>e  ijungar  in  to  det».  I5a6  Tindalk  Rom.  ix. 
12  The  elder  shall  serve  the  yonger.  1612  Woodall  Surg, 
Mate  Pref.,  Wks.  (1653)  i6  It  is  fit  that  the  yonger  obey 
the  elder. 

2,  (In  early  use  absol.  without  change  in  pi.; 
later  as  sb,  with  pi.  in  -j.)  With  preceding  pos- 
sessive :  (A  person*s)  inferior  in  age :  —  JuNioa 
B.  b.     Now  rare. 

ciaoo  Ormin  13279  l?att  uss  birrj*  folljhenn  bh>eli5  patt 
ure  ^unn^re  uss  laere^fj,  5iff  J)att  iss  J>att  hiss  lare  iss  god. 
«493  [H.  Parker]  Dives  \  Pauper  (W.  de  W.  1496)  r.  xxxvi. 
78/1  Than  begyn  they  moost  to  dote  and  to  teche  theyr 
yonger  many  folyes.  1523  [Coverdale]  Old  God  {i$24)  Rj> 
Suche  thinges  do  theyr  yongers  here,  a  1540  in  '1".  West 
Anfif.  Fumess  (1807)  157  They  shall  dihgently  instruct 
their  juniors  and  yongers.  1595  Southwell  Image  0/ 
Death  33  My  youngers  daily  drop  away,  And  can  I  think 
to  'scape  alone?  1639  Ld.  Digby  Lett.  cone.  Relig,  (1651) 
90  No  false  doctrine  whatsoever  can  be  admitted  into  the 
Church  in  any  age,  unless  they  of  that  age  do  unanimously 
conspire  to  deceive  their  children  and  yongers.  174a  Young 
Nt.  Tk.  IV.  22,  I  scarce  can  meet  a  monument,  but  holds 
My  younger.  1836  Going  to  Sen<ice\\\\.  87  [Lady's  maid 
loq.J  It  IS  very  mortifying  to  be  obliged  to  one's  youngers. 
x87a  Tennvson  Garetk  Sf  Lynetie  1380  Answer'd  SirGareth 
graciously  to  one  Not  many  a  moon  his  younger. 

3.  (As  sb,  with  pi.  in  -s.)  A  younger  person  :  = 
JONIOB  B.  (Chiefly,  in  later  use  only,  in  //.  ; 
commonly  contrasted  with  eider.) 

c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  iii.  iv.  302  He  muste  nedis  meene  that 
he  allowith  oon  to  be  grettist  among  hem,  and  that  he  in 
sum  other  maner  lou^e  him  as  a  5onger.  1551  Robinson  tr. 
More's  Utopia  n.  (1895)  164  To  the  intent  that  the  sage 
^auitie.  .of  the  elders  should  kepe  the  yongers  from  wanton 
licence.  1596  Shaks.  ^ferch.  V.  11.  vi.  14  How  like  a  yonger 
or  a  prodigall  The  skarfed  barke  puts  from  her  natiue  bay. 
1658  OsBOHM  Queen  Eliz.  Ep.  A3  b,  So  have  I  a  little  won- 
dred  at  A^e,  to  finde  It  so  tetchy,  when  Younger  in  years 
lay  any  claim  to  Knowledge,  a  1734  North  Lives  (1826) 
III,  175  The  two  youngers  [of  the  family]  were  also  well 
placed.  1885  MozLEV  Remin.  I.  xxiv.  138  In  1823  all  we 
youngers  were  at  a  small  farmhouse  between  Filey  and 
Scarborough.  1894  '  Edna  Lyall  '  To  Right  the  Wrong  v, 
He  himself  was  one  of  the  despised  youngers  of  the  family, 
C,  Comb.j  as  younger-born ;  younger- 
brotherish,  -sisterish  adjs.  {ftonce'Wds.')^  having 
the  character  of  a  younger  brother  or  sister. 

1530  Palsgr.  291/2  Yongar  borne,  tnaisne.  1856  Lever 
Martins  o/Cro'M.  Ixv,  His  preference  for  the  younger-born. 
1864  .Miss  YoNGE  THal  v,  She  is  painfully  meek  and 
younger-sisterish.  1885  Wingfield  Barb,  Philpot  xii,  To 
sell  smiles  to  such  a  beggarly  younger-brotherish  runagate  I 

Hence  You-n^erly  a.  ( U,  S.  colhq.),  somewhat 
young  (opp.  io  elderly) ;  YouiifferslLip  {rare)j  the 
condition  of  one  who  is  younger,  juniority. 

1868  Church  Union  11  Jan.  (Cent.  Diet.),  The  life-blood 
of  Christendom  flows  in  the  veins  of  her  *youngerly  men. 
1611  CoTGR.,  Iifveignerie,  *^oungership.  1898-9  Ann.  Rep, 
Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.  p.  cxiu.  The  captive  is  thus  doomed  to 
perpetual  youngership,  if  the  term  may  be  permitted— that 
IS,  to  perpetual  servitude. 

Youngest  (y»*Ogest),  a.  Forms:  i  singes t, 
Sing&est,  jingst,  3  jeongeste,  ^engestte,  ^on- 
gest(e,  -ist,  -o8t(e,  3-6  5ungest(e,  4  ^ingest, 
yongeist,  Sc,  ^ongast,  ^uugaste,  4-6  ^ongest, 
yongeat,  5  ^ongust,  6  yoongost,  6-  youngest. 
[f.  Young  a,  +  -est.  (The  normal  mutated  OE,  form 
lingest  did  not  survive.)]  The  superlative  degree 
of  Young  a, ;  opposed  to  Eldest,  Oldest. 

1.  In  sense  i  of  Young  :  Of  least  age.  Also  absol, 
C893  iELFREO  Oros,  I.  iv.  9  I  Joseph,  se  J>e  gingst  wks  hys    | 

;^ebro5ra.    c  1305  Lay.  3460  Mi  jengestte  \c  xa75  ^eongeste]    | 
dohter,      I&id.(>g$$    pe   ^ungeste  of  t>an   breoeren.      13..     1 
Cursor  M.  7391  ((jQtt)  Quer  es  J>in  alder  ^ingest  son  ?   1390    | 
GowRR  Con/.  1. 148  The  yongest  of  hem  hadde  of  age  Four-    , 
licne  yer.     1464  Paston  Lett.  II.  153  Your  sone  and  lowly    j 
servant,  John  Paston,  the  yongest.     1568  Grafton  Chron. 
11.  391  When  suche  questions  be  asked,  the  yongest  both 
of  the  spiritualitie  ana  temporalitie  say  their  opinions  first, 
161 1  Co  rcR.,  Qulocul, . .  the  last,  or  youngest  child  one  hath. 
i8s6  Miss  Mitford  Viilage  Sen  11.  Ivalk  through  Viil , 
They  are  a  fine  family  from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest. 
x85a    Miss   Mulock    Agatha's  Hush,  xii,    She  and  the 
youngest    Miss   Harper  eyed  one   another   uncomfortably. 
x86o  I'VNDALi.  Glac.  I.  xxii.  156  My  guide, . .  with  his  strong 
right  arm  round  the  youngest  of  the  party. 

2.  In  senses  2  and  3  of  Young  :  Belonging  to  the 
earliest  part  of  life,  earliest ;  most  youthful  in 
character  or  aspect,  freshest,  rare. 

c  1586  C'tbss  Pembroke  Ps.  lxxxviii.  xI,  Thou  dost  me 
fill,  And  hast  from  yongest  yeares,  With  terrifying  feares. 
x8i8  Keats  Endym.  1.  42  While  the  early  buduers  are  just 
new,  And  run  in  mazes  of  the  youngest  hue  About  old 
forests. 

3.  In  senses  4  and  5  of  Young  :  Most  newly 
initiated,  begun,  introduced,  etc.  ;  latest,  most 
recent. 

Beoivul/  2^17  paetwaes  i^amgomelan  S'ngasste  word  breost- 
^^ehy^dum, xx  he  bsel  cure, hate heaSowylmas.  c 897  yELFKEi) 
Gregory's  Past.  C.  xU.  300  Ure  Aliesend , .  he  hiene  ;;emede- 
made  to  bionne  beiweox  t^xm  Ueslum  &  daem  zingestum 
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monnum.  C1586  C'tess  Pembroke  Ps.  cxxxix.  ii.  Not 
yongest  thought  in  me  doth  grow,.  .But  yet  unutt'red  thou 
•n^^  !^PO^'  "S96  -^-^w.  ///,  n.  ii.  117  Since  Letherne  Adam 
till  this  youngest  howre.  1797  Nelson  5  Apr.  in  Nicolas 
Disp.  (1845)  II.  27  To  go  youngest  into  the  Britannia. 

b.  Yotmgest  hand  (in  Card-playing) :  the  last 
player,  or  the  last  except  the  dealer  (opp.  to  eldest 
hand,  Eldest  5). 

x68o  Cotton  Compi.  Gamester  66  If  the  eldest  and  second 
hand  pass  the  Ruff  the  youngest  hath  power  to  double  it, 
and  then  it  is  to  be  plaid  for  the  next  deal.  Ibid.  89  This 
being  done,  the  eldest  must  show  how  many  Chalks  he 
hath  in  his  hand  to  set  up,  and  after  him  the  youngest. 
xjao  R.  Seymour  Compl.  Gamester  {ij-^^)  74  If  the  youngest 
Hand  names  his  Trump  without  asking  Leave. 

4.  Comb.,  Ti% youngest-born. 

1596  Markham  Poem  0/  Poems  11.  xi,  Now  with  their  [sc. 
the  vines']  smallest  grapes,  times  yongest  borne  Clustied  in 
bunches  like  a  countlesse  broode.  1833  Gen.  P.  Thompson 
Exerc.  (1842)  II.  414  Music,  the  youngest-born  of  lieaven's 
benevolence.  1838  Lytton  Alice  viii.  iii,  Our  youngest- 
born  aflection  is  our  darling  and  our  idol. 

Young-eyed  (y2?-i)3id),  a.  Having  the  bright 
or  lively  eyes  of  a  young  person ;  also  fig,  ;  occas, 
having  a  youthful  vision.  (In  later  use  an  echo  of 
Shaks.) 

1596  Shaks,  Merch,  V.  v.  1.  62  There's  not  the  smallest 
orbe..But  in  his  motion  like  an  Angell  sings,  Still  quiring 
to  the  young  eyed  Cherubins.  1777  Potter  Mschylus^ 
Agamemnon  749  To  Troy  the  shining  mischief  came.  Before 
her  young-ey'd  pleasures  play.  1796  Coleridge  Death  0/ 
C/m/^^r/oM  xiv,  And  we.. would  round  thee  throng,.. And 
greet  with  smiles  the  young-eyed  Poesy  AU  deftly  mask'd 
as  hoar  Antiquity.  i8ia  Byron  Ch,  Har.  i.  xlvi,  Young- 
eyed  Lewdness  walks  her  midnight  rounds.  1820  Hazlitt 
Led.  Dram.  Lit.  14  The  grace  of  Fletcher  and  his  young- 
eyed  wit.  190a  Q.  Rev,  Oct.  575  The  fantastic  visions  of 
a  young-eyed  people. 

Youngfrow  (5oting-) :  see  Yupfbouw. 

t  Toungliede.  Obs,  [f.  Young  a,  +  -hede^ 
-HEAD.]     Youth  {abstr.  and  concr.), 

C1Z7S  Moral  Ode  369  in  O.  E.  Misc.  71  per  is  yongbede 
buten  ealde.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  2195  Alle  vre  kni^tes 
&  swaines  &  alle  vre  jonghede.  C1305  67.  Lucy  21  in  E. 
E,  P.  (1862)  102  To  an  hel>ene  man  Lucie  was  i wedded  in 
junghede.  ? a  1366  Chaucer  Rom.  Rose  351  EIde..That 
shorter  was  a  foot,  ywis,  Than  she  was  wont  m  her  yonghede. 

Youngish,  (y^gij)'  ^^t.    [f.  Young  a,  +  -ishI.] 

Somewhat  young. 

1667  Pepvs  Diary  lo  Apr.,  It  is  strange,  .that  Mr. Weaver, 
..who  was. .a  youngish  man,  should  be  dead.  171a  Steele 
sped.  No.  282  p2  Our  Father  is  a  youngish  Man.  x86o 
O.  W.  Holmes  Elsie  V.  vii.  (1891)  102  Judge  Thornton,..  . 
as  good  at  sixty  as  he  was  at  forty,  with  a  youngish  second 
wife.  1903  Times  18  Mar.  10/5  These  senile  parts  generally 
appeal  to  young  or  youngish  actors. 

Youngker,  obs.  form  of  Younkbe. 

Younff  ladjr. 

1.  A  laoy  who  is  young ;  a  young  woman,  usually 
unmarried,  or  a  girl,  of  superior  social  position ; 
formerly  often  used  to  connote  the  artificiality,  prim- 
ness, sentimentality,  etc.,  attributed  to  young  ladies. 

This  expression  is  now  avoided  in  polite  use,  except  among 
some  old-fashioned  speakers  and  jocularly.  Various  par- 
ticular applications  formerly  existed  ;  thus,  from  the  17th  to 
the  early  19th  cent  a  young  woman  or  a  girl  waited  upon 
by  a  maid-servant  was  called  '  her  young  lady ' ;  until  late  in 
the  19th  cent,  girls  at  boarding  schools  were  spoken  of  and 
addressed  as  young  ladies.  At  the  present  day,  the  term 
is  freq.  applied,  wiih  the  intention  of  avoiding  the  supposed 
derogatory  implication  of  young  woman,  to  female  shop 
assistants  or  clerks  of  good  appearance  and  manners. 

For  the  vocative  use,  see  Young  a.  x  b. 

?x4oa  QuiXLEY  Ball.  160  in  Yorksh.  Archxol.  Jrnl.  (1908) 
XX.  44  The  yhonge  lady  then  praysed  of  beautee.  i?x45o 
Mirk's  Festial  291,  I  rede  l^at  per  was  an  olde  knythe  and 
weddud  a  5ung  ladi.  x66g  Cokaine  Choice  Poems  35  Ask 
but  a  Chamber-maid,  .what  her  young  Lady  doth.  1749 
Smollett  Git  Bias  iv.  vii.  (1816)  128  It  is  a  long  time  since 
I  left  her,  and  went  to  serve  a  young  lady  of  fashion,  a  1800 
The  Governess  in  Miss  Vonge  Storehouse  0/ Stories  (1870) 
188  Two  young  ladies,  Lady  Caroline  and  Lady  Fanny 
Delun.  ..Lady  Caroline  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  ..Lady 
Fanny,  who  was  one  year  younger  than  her  sister,  was  rather 
little  of  her  age.  1824  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  i. 
Ellen,  A  life,  and  freedom,  and  buoyancy,  quite  unusual  in 
that  artificial  personage,  a  young  lady.  1837  Eliza  Far- 
RAR  Yng,  Lady's  Friend  i,  1  When  they  cease  to  attend 
school,  and  Ijegin  their  career  as  young  ladies.  1837  j 
Dickens  Pickw.  xvi,  The  premises  of  Westgate  House 
Establishment  for  Youn^  Ladies.  Ibid,  xl, '  Good  morning, 
my  dear,' said  the  principal,  addressing  the  young  lady  at 
the  bar.  184a  Motlev  Corr.  (1889)  I.  iv.  95,  I  have  been 
young  lady  enough  to  keep  a  journal.  1848  iJickens  Dotn-  ; 
hey  xx\i\,  'Fetch  him  home',  said  Miss  Ripper  with  au- 
thority, 'and  say  that  my  young  lady's  here.*  1856  Levek 
Martins  o/Cro  M.  xii,  *  A  young  lady,  did  you  say,  Col-  ; 
lins?'  'Yes,  my  Lady.'  'Then  you  were  very  wrong, 
Collins.  You  meant  to  say  a  young  person,*  *Yes,  my 
I.ady— a  young  person,  like  a  lady.'  1856  Aviy  Carlton 
42  Miss  Colman.  .pronounced  the  oracular  words,  'Your  ; 
lessons,  young  ladies,  immediately  '.  1886  [see  Young  a. 
I  b].  x^ViOxford  Times  24  Dec.  1/2  Young  Lady  Wanted, 
with  good  experience,  as  Book-keeper. 

atirib.  1784  Hack  Barham  Downs  I.  43  Amongst  young- 
lad  y-corTespond  en  ts  especially,  it  is  a  sort  of  petty  treason, 
to  send  blank  paper  to  a  friend,  1857  Chamb.  Jrnl.  2  May 
274/2  My  young-lady  friends,  of  from  seventeen  upwards. 
1865  Le  Fanu  Guy  Dev.  iii.  I.  42  Beatrix  was  in  a  young- 
lady  reverie. 

2.  A  female  sweetheart ;  a  fiancee,  vulgar, 

1896  G.  B.  Shaw  You  Never  Can  Tell  iv,  My  wife  was 
like  your  young  lady:  she  was  of  a  commanding  ..  db- 
position. 


YOUNGLINa. 

Hence  (chiefly  nonce-wds,)  Young-la- dydom, 
young  ladies  collectively ;  Young-la -dyfied  (-fsid) 
a,,  having  acquired,  or  having,  the  style  of  a  young 
lady;  Young-la'dyhood,  the  condition  or  status 
of  a  young  lady  ;  also  concr.  young  ladies  col- 
lectively;  Young-la'dyish,  Youug-la-dylike 
adjs.y  resembling  or  characteristic  of  a  young  lady ; 
Young-la'dyism,  the  style,  or  a  phrase,  character- 
istic of  young  ladies ;  Young-la' dy ship,  the  per- 
sonality of  a  young  lady. 

i866  Sat.  Rev.  14  Apr.  439  The  virtuous  young  man., 
monopolized  the  sympathies  of  ^young-ladydom.  1882  Pall 
Malt  Gaz.  31  Oct.  4/2  A  general  air  of  '  young-Iadydom  ' 
prevails,  each  second  name  in  the  catalogue  is  a  Lily  or 
a  Jessie  or  a  Letitia.  1863  Miss  Braddon  Aur.  Floyd  vi, 
No  stiff,  embroidered,  *  young- lady  fied  garment.  1853  M'ss 
YoNGE  Ifeir  of  Redclyjfe  iv.  They  had  not  arrived  at  per- 
ceiving that  they  were  on  the  equal  terms  of  "younglady- 
hood.  1858  TiiOLLorE  Dr.  Thome  xxxi.  No  bevy  of 
Greshamsbury  young  ladies  had  fairly  represented  the 
Greshamsbury  young- ladyhood  if  Mary  Thome  was  not 
there,  i860  Sat.  Rev.  7  Jan.  12/1  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  .that  there  should  be  something  eminently  *young  lady- 
ish  in  the  clergyman's  way  of  doing  parochial  business.  1884 
Howells  Silas  Lapham  i.  iv.  The  Colonel,  in  fond  enjoy- 
ment of  their  *young  ladyishness.  1853  Miss  Yonge  Heir 
0/  Redctyffe  x,  I  am  not  fallen  so  low  as  the  essence  of 
*  young- lad  yism.  1832  E.  FitzGerald  Lett,  (1889)  I.  12,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  a  very  *young-lady-like  par- 
tiality to  writing  to  those  that  I  love.  1852  Miss  Mulock 
Agatha's  Husb,  iv.  To  judge  whether,  young-lady-Iike,  she 
had  told  his  secret  to  all  her  female  friends.  1891  Babrie 
Little  Min.  iv,  '  Hae  you  ever  looked  on  a  lord?'  *No.' 
'Or  on  an  auld  lord's  "young  leddyship?  I  have.' 

Younglet  (ywglet).  rare,  [f.  Youkg  +  -let.] 
=  Youngling  i  b. 

185a  Bailey  Festus  (ed.  5)  240  E'en  as  an  eagle  drops 
a  hare  Brought  for  her  callow  younglets'  fare.  1890  '  K. 
Boldrewood  '  Col.  J\  e/or^ner  xxiii,  The  angular  cows  [grow] 
into,  .matrons,  .with  younglets. 

You'ng-like,  a.  [f.  Young  a.  +  -like.  Cf. 
YouNGLY  a."]  Resembling,  or  having  the  nature  of, 
one  that  is  young ;  youthful  in  condition  or 
character. 

1530  Palsgr.  330/2  Yonglyke,  ..juuenil.  156a  Turner 
Bathes  11b,  They  kepe  a  man  yonge  like  and  lustye.  1756 
Mrs.  CALDtRwooD  in  CoKness  Collect.  (Maitland  Club)  268 
The  old  countess  was  too  young-like  for  the  other  to  be  her 
daughter.  1878  Bret*  Harte  Hoodlum  Band  i,  We  used 
to  call  him  lit^tle  Weevils,  he  was  so  young-like. 

Youngling  ()»"f)lirj).  arch.  Forms:  see  YouNG. 
[OE.  geongling  =  OS.  lungling  (M.LG,,'Du,  Jonge- 
linc,  Viw.jongeling),  OHG.,  MHG.jungeling  (G. 
jungling)y  whence  Icel.  unglingr:  see  Young  and 
-ling.  ] 

1,  One  who  is  young  ;  a  young  person,  young 
man  or  woman,  youth  or  child,  youngster. 

coco  W,ERFERTH  Grcgor/s  Dial,  (igoo)  89/2  Us  utgang- 
entfum  com  ongean  sum  iungling.  cxxto  Hatton  GoTp, 
Matt,  xviii.  2  pa  clypede  se  haelend  enne  geongling  &  sette 
on  heora  midlen.  e:i2o5  Lav.  28681  Si5en  toward  hirede 
jeonglinges  snelle.  a  1300  Floriz  <$■  Bl.  705  Floriz  was 
so  fair  gongling.  And  blauncheflur  so  suete  |?ing.  1387 
Tkevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  165  Dido.. went  oute  of  Phenicia 
wil>  a  grete  companye  of  gonglynges  i-chose.  C1450  in  Co^, 
Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  414  This  poie  yongling  For  whom  we 
do  singe  By,  by,  lully,  lullay.  2481  Churdtw.  Ace,  Cros- 
combe  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc.)  9  Comes  yonglens  and  presents 
in  Rich.  Costrell's  hands.. vj j.  x//,  1513  Dolclas  Mneis 
X.  xiii,  15s  O  douchty  jingling  [\irg.  puer].  152a  Skelton 
IVhy  not  to  Court  345  He  is  but  an  yonglyng,  A  stal- 
worthy  stryplyng.  xs;^8  H.  Wotton  Courtlie  Controv.  95 
This  verluous  youngling.,  made  hir  hearing  deafe  vnto 
his  sugred  talke.  1620  Quarles  Feast /or  li''o?yties  63, 
Like  as  a  yongling  that  to  schoole  is  set,  (Scarce  weaned 
from  his  dandling  mothers  let).  1779  Johnson  Let.  to 
Mrs.  Titrate  16  Oct.,  You  say  nothing  of  the  younglings; 
I  hope  they  are  not  spoiled  with  the  pleasures  of  Brignt- 
helmston,  a  dangerous  place,  we  were  told,  for  children. 
1837  Hood  in  Mem.  (i860)  I.  280  Little  Tom  is  a  capital 
traveller, .  .our  trouble  was  less  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected with  such  a  youngling.  1876  MoRBis  Sigurd  i.  6$ 
The  smooth-lipped  youngling's  kiss. 

_fig.  28x2  J. /ebb  Corr,  (1834)  II.  116  He  recommended  me 
to  publish,  England  I  have  looked  to  as  the  proper  sphere 
in  which  to  bring  my  youngling  out.  1880  W.  Watson 
Princess  Quest  ix,  A  grassy  vale..  Where,  .a  pure  stream 
ran,  as  yet  A  youngling. 

b.  A  young  animal ;  the  young  or  offspring  of 
an  animal. 

c  X220  Bestiary  667  Danne  remen  he  alle  a  rem, . .  For 
here  niikle  renting  rennande  cumeS  a  ^ungling.  1576 
Baker  Gesner's  Jewell  0/  Health  51  b,  This  druncke  m 
Iykequantitie..expelleth  the  youngling  dead.  1596  Edw. 
Ill,  III.  i.  119  Be  like  the  fielde  of  Beares,  When  they 
defend  their  younglings  in  their  Caues  I  1646  Sir  T. 
Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  in,  vi.  116  The  parturition  or  very 
birth  it  selfe  :  wherein  not  only  the  Dam,  but  the  younglings 
play  their  parts.  177a  Mackenzie  Man  cf  World  i,  iii. 
(17:73)  39  I'le  linnet.. was  bringing  out  her  younglings  to 
their  first  imperfect  flight.  1807  Worhsw.  White  Doe  vii. 
256  A  spotless  Younglmg  white  as  foam.  1883  Century 
Mag.  XXVI.  487/1  If  rain  should  come  on, ..the  mother 
calls  her  younglings  under  her  wings, 

C.  A  young  plant,  sapling ;  a  young  shoot  or 
blossom  of  a  plant. 

1559  MoRWYNG  Evonymus  382  The  yonglinges  or  shoutes 
of  hremble,  1818  Keats  Eudym.  i.  138  Each  having  a 
white  wicker  over  brimm'd  with  April's  tender  younglings. 
fz  1832  Shelley  Coliseum  Ess.  (1840)  I.  174  The  shattered 
masses  of  precipitous  ruin,  overgrown  with  the  younglings 
of  the  forest, 
f  2,  A  young  scholar  or  student,  a  disciple ;  a 
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beginner,  novice,  tiro ;  one  who  is  unpractised  or 
inexperienced  (nsnally  with  implication  of  actual 
youth).   Obs. 

a  II7S  Cott.  Horn,  zyj  pa  apostles  and  hare  lunglenges. 
1387  Trev.sa  HisdcH  (Rolls*  I.  387  He  5eil>  f.at  Chadde 
was  a  Joneclyng,  and  lenied  the  nile  of  monkes  in  Hiljernia. 
1548  Udall  Erasm.  Par.  N.  T.  To  Rdr.  li  vj  b,  Young, 
lynges  in  the  feith.  iMo  Sir  J.  Smythe  Disc.  IVeafois 
34b  Whose  weapons  of  firc.doo.  .terrifie..yonghngs  and 
nouices  of  warre.  1649  Ambrose  Slcdia  x.  (1652)  277  Let 
our  Ixjrd  lesus  his  tender-heartedness  in  Spiritual  young, 
lings,  teach  us  mercy.  i68a  T.  Flatman  Heraclilus  Ridetis 
No  73  (1713)  II.  3"S  From  the  Seminary  there,  a  small 
Detachment  was  made  of  Yonglings  that  were  got  as  far  as 
Assert t  A,  iitgat  E. 

3.  atlrib.  a.  That  is  a  'youngling';  young, 
youthful ;  t  inexperienced  (obs.). 

138a  WvcLiF  Judges  xviii.  3  Knowynge  the  voys  of  the 
songl>'nge  Leuyte.  1595  Markham  Trag.  Sir  R.  Grinutle 
Ep.  Ded.  A  2,  Fier  to  my  hart,  &  wings  to  my  youngling 
Muse.  1664  Power  E.xp.  Philos.  1.  15  The  youngling 
Spiders  (that  were  either  hatching,  or  newly  hatch 'd).  1785 
Burns  Cotter's  Sat.  Nt.  xviii,  The  youngling  Cottagers 
retire  to  rest.  1800  Wordsw.  Idle  Sheph.-Boys  6  The 
mountain  r.iven*s  youngling  brood.  1880  L.  Morris  Ode  0/ 
Life  45  Since  Artemis  first  trod  the  youngling  earth. 

b.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  '  young- 
ling'; juvenile,  immature;  in  quot.  a  16 16,  be- 
longing to  the  production  or  rearing  of  young. 

iS8a  T.  Watson  Cent.  Lm'e  To  Rdr.  A  4,  Idle  toyes  pro- 
ceedinge  from  a  youngling  frenzie.  1615  Brathwait  Strap- 
pado (1878)  77  To  thee  (young  youth)  these  youngling  lines 
I  write,  n  1616  Beaum.  &  Fl.  IVit  at  Sev.  Weapons  11.  i, 
You  have  built  a  Nest  That  will  stand  all  storms,,  .and  one 
day  it  may  be  The  youngling  season  too,  then  I  hope 
You'll  ne'er  fly  out  of  sight. 

t  Toungly,  «•  Obs.  [OE.  geotiglic  =  MDu. 
jongelik,  OHG.,  MHG.  jtmglkh,  ON.  ttngligr : 
see  Young  a.  and  -lt  1.]  Young,  youthful,  juvenile 
(in  years,  in  appearance  or  condition). 

c  1000  ^LFRic  Gram.  ix.  _(Z.)  54  luiun^lis^  iunglic.  c  1000 
—  Horn.  II.  118  On  ?;eonglicum searum.  a  izzsLeg.  Kaik. 
544  A  meiden  Junglich  of  jeres.  c  Z890  St.  Brendan  704  in 
S.  Eng.  Leg.  239  po  cam  to  heom  a  3onglich  man.  a  1300 
E.  E.  Psaiter  cxymX\\.  141  Yongelike  am  I,  and  hated  for-))i. 
1390  GowER Co;t/C  II.  360  Beerdles  withayonglyface.  1478 
Earl  Rivers  Crystynes  Mor.  Prmi.  (1859)  ab,  A  yongly 
man  of  chastisyng  content  Is  signe  of  grace  &  of  a  good 
entent.  1541  Boordk  Dyetary  xxxix.  (1870)  300  A  mery 
herte  and  mynde . .  causeth  a  man  to  lyue  longe,  and  to  loke 
yongly.  a  1577  Sir  T.  Smith  in  Strype  Li/e  (1698)  App.  42 
Look  what  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen  be  most  fruitful,  and 
have  most  Children,  if  they  look  not  for  their  Age  most 
youngly,  best  coloured,  and  be  clearest  from  Diseases.  X634 
(see  Infantry  2). 

Toungly  (y»'i)li)i  '"^^-  Now  rare.  [f.  Young 
a.  +  -LY^.J 

L  In  youth ;  when  one  is  young ;  early  in  life. 

1559  Afirr.  Mag.  (1563)  Pj,  Euen  in  thy  Swathebands  out 
commission  goeth  To  loose  thy  breath,  that  yet  but  yongly 
bloweth.  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  xi.  That  fresh  bloud  which 
yonglythou  bestow'st.  1607  — Conn.  iii.  244  Howyoungly 
hebegan  toserue  bis  Countrey.  1888  Meredith  Reading 
of  Earth  i.  Flowers  of  the  clematis  drip  in  beard,  Slack 
from  the  fir-tree  youngly  climbed. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  a  young  person  ;  youthfully, 
immaturely. 

c  1530  More  Answ.  Frith  Wks.  841/2  This  point  is  as  ye 
see  well  of  thys  young  man  very  younglye  handeled.  (11596 
Sir  T.  More  iv.  ii.  29  As  tis  the  custome  in  this  jilace  The 
youngest  should  speake  first,  so,  if  I  chaunce  In  this  case  to 
speake  youngly,  pardon  me.  1607  Markham  Cavel.  Ded., 
About  foureteene  yeres  agone  (when  myne  experience  was 
but  youngly  fortified). 

Young  man,  tyonngman.     [Cf.  NFris. 

ongman  lad,  fellow,  Dtt.  jongmensch  young  man, 
jonkman  bachelor,   G.  jungmatin  deckhand,   or- 
dinary seaman,  ON.  ungiiunni  youths.] 
L  A  man  who  is  young  ;  one  in  early  manhood. 

For  the  vocative  use,  see  Young  a.i\>. 

aiiaa  O.  £. CArox.  (Laud  MS.)an.'io52  Rodberd..&Vlf.. 
ofsloson  &  elles  amyrdon  manije  iunge  men.  c  tzoo  Vices 
A  Virtues  69  Dies  junge  mann  5iede  a-wei  sarL  c  1205 
Lay.  376  A  jung  mon  of  |Jriti  jeren.  a  1250  Prov.  Ml/red 
134 in  O.  E.  Misc.  (1872)110  Ne  scolde  neuer  yongmon  how- 
yen  to  swi)>e  heih  him  his  wyse  wel  ne  lykie.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  18984  Yur  suns  and  yur  doghteres  fre,  And  yur 
yongmen  sightes  se.  a  1375  Joseph  A  rim.  437  pou  weore 
a  5ong  mon  in  \>\  grete  streng^.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  59 
^engmen.  i486  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  47  If  this  slaun. 
derous  report  come  to  the  eers  of  some  yongmen  of  the 
blode  that  he  is  of.  1591  Spenser _K/r^.  Gnat  431  A  rulesse 
rout  of  yongmen.. lie  wallowed  in  their  blood.  1607-12 
Bacon  Ess.,  Youth  ^  Age  (Arb.)  258  Yonge  men  in  the 
Conduct .  .of  accions  embrace  more  then  they  can  hold.  1687 
A.  LovELL  tr.  Thevenot^s  Trav.  i.  278  When  Young-men 
find  themselves  all  of  a  sudden  advanc'd  to  so  great  power. 
X&40  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xiv,  Abel  has  not  been  brought 
up  like  the  run  of  young  men.  1865  —  Mut.  Fr.  in.  vii. 
You  had  better  provide  yourself  with  another  situation, 
young  man. 

Comb,  isst  T.  Wilson  Logic  Tj  b,  He  went  in  freshe 
apparell,  yong  man  like. 

2.  With  special  application  or  connotation,  a. 
Various  uses :  see  qnots. 

Quots,  1577  and  C1643  relate  to  Galway;  cf.  the  follow- 
ing : — '  In  1611,  the  "  young  men  "  obtained  a  charter  from 
the  corporation,  instituting  them  a  body  politic  of  them- 
selves.  ..Their  "captain"  was  privileged  to  sit  next  the 
sheriffs, .. I'hey  were  also  exempt  from  paying  taxes;  in 
consideration  of  which,  Ihey  were  bound  to  keep  watch  and 
ward '  (Hardiman,  Hist.  Galway  (1B20)  212  note\ 

963-84  in  Birch  Cartul.  Sax.  III.  366  ponne  is  set  Farres. 
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heafde  .xvi.  weorc  wurSe  men,  S:  .viii.  iunge  men.  «577 
in  ioth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  447  This  inden- 
ture, made  .  .betwixt  William  Halloran,  yongman,  and  ._. 
Edmond  Ffiench.  1589  Puttenham /i>jf/. /'<>«/«  i.  xxvi. 
(Arb.)  66  'I'he  skreeking  and  outcry  of  the  young  damosell 
[on  the  marriage  night]  feeling  the  first  forces  of  her  stiffe 
and  rigorous  young  man.  c  1643  in  toth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  .'^pp.  v.  493  The  Captaine  of  the  Youngmen.  1799 
Nelson  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  1V_.  82  The  first  act  of  my 
command  was  to  name  Sidney  Smith's  First  Lieutenant  to 
the  death.vacancj;  of  Captain  Miller.  I  have  placed  two 
of  his  young  men  in  Gun-boats.  1858  Phytologist  Jan.  320 
The  Windsor-street  Young  Men's  Society.  i86a  .C.  C. 
Robinson  Dial.  Leeds  199  A  Young  Men's  Mutual  Im- 
provement, and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Society.  1863  B.  A.  Hev- 
wooD  Vac.  Tour  Antipodes  ^i-i  A  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  Room. 

t  b.  A  man  in  the  service  of,  or  in  attendance 
upon,  a  person  of  high  rank  or  an  official :  =  Yeo- 
man I,  I  b.  Obs. 

Cf.  tAso  you/i^erman  s.v.  Younger  a.  i  c. 

136a  Langl.  p.  pi.  a.  III.  207  Emperours.  .porw  5iftes  ban 
jonge  men  to  renne  and  to  ride.  (Cf.  quot.  1377  s.v.  Yeoman 
I.]  i38aWYCLiFWi;^jv.  10  Thejongemenentryngefounden 
hir  deed,  and  thei  baren  out,  and  birieden  to  hir  hosebonde. 
c  1400  Camelyn  793  He.  .seide  to  his  Jong  men,  dighte);  30W 
aare.  1530  Palsgr.  291/1  Yongman  a  servaunt,  naleton. 
1541-a  Act  33  Hen.  VIII,  c.  10  §  6  Any  servantes  comonly 
called  yongemen  \orig.  Yeomen]  or  gromes. 

0.  A  youth  employed  by  a  tradesman,  etc. 

1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  116  )•  11  The  term  of  Young 
Man,  with  which  I  was  sometimes  honoured,  as  I  carried  a 
parcel  to  the  door  of  a  coach,  tortured  my  imagination. 
1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz,  Scenes  i.  She  discovers,  .that  Mr. 
Todd's  young  man  over  the  way  is . .  taking  down  his  master's 
shutters.  1887  G.  R.  Sims  Mary  Jane's  Mem.  vi,  While  the 
grocer's  young  man  was  waiting  inside  for  orders. 

3.  A  lover,  a  male  sweetheart ;  a  fiance,  vulgar. 

1851  Mavhew  Lond.  Labour  I.  207/2  Treated  to  an  ice  by 
her  young  man— they  seemed  as  if  they  were  keeping  com- 
pany. 1887  G.  R.  Sims  Mary  Jane's  Mem.  iv.  And  cook 
she  shouted  'Murder!'  too,  and  asked  us. .to  spare  his 
life,  as  it  was  only  her  young  man. 

Hence  Young-manhood,  t(<')  the  valour  be- 
fitting a  young  man  {pbs^  ;  {b)  the  condition  of 
being  a  young  man,  early  manhood;  Yonng- 
ma'nnish  a.,  resembling,  pertaining  to,  or  charac- 
teristic of  a  young  man  (chiefly  in  a  derogatory 
sense)  ;  hence  Young-ma 'nnisliness. 

1422  YoNGE  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  v.  134  Ther-as  thay  hath., 
stowtly  demenet  ham-Selfe  in  grete  *yonge-man-hode.  1784 
Bage  Barham  Downs  I.  19  Eight  of  the  first  years  of  my 
young-man-hood.  1875  Swinburne  Let.  to  E.  C.  Stedman 
21  Feb.,  One  must.. jump  from  little-boyhood  into  young- 
manhood.  1887  Miss  Braddon  Like  ff  Unlike  iii,  Father 
has  talked  so  much  of  your  girlish  days  and  his  ♦young 
mannish  days.  1873  Furnivall  in  Biogr.  (1911)  p.  liu.  The 
boyish  romanticism  or  the  sharp  •youngmanishness  of  his 
{sc.  Shakspere's)  early  plays. 

Yonugness  (y^-qnes).  [f.  Young  a.  +  -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  young  ;  youthfulness : 
=  Youth  i,  3  (but  usually  expressing  the  character 
or  appearance  of  one  who  is  young,  rather  than  the 
mere  fact  of  being  young). 

1528  P\iti^LLSaleme's  Regim.  F  j,  Their  drines  is  abated 
with  the  humidite  of  theyr  yongnes.  o  1600  Moni  gomerie 
Misc.  Poems  xxiii.  38  Will  he  iny  jongnes  5it  With  mercy 
once  remit,  I  trou  to  faill  no  more.  1678  Cudworth  Iiitell. 
Syst.  I.  iv.  §  18.  312  The  Youngness  and  Newness  of  its 
Duration,  a  1735  Earl  Haddington  Forest-  Trees  (1756)  27 
The  youngness  of  the  plants  made  them  take  loot  sooner 
than  if  they  had  been  older.  1835  LvrroN  Rienzi  1.  vii, 
How  fluslied  and  mighty  as  with  the  youngness  of  a  god. 
1901  Munsey's  Mag.  XXV.  694/1  The  first  cabin  passengers 
..exclaimed  over  his  youngness  and  his  good  looks.  1919 
C'tf..ss  von  Arnim  Chris.  4-  Col.  xxx.  394  Those  cunning 
little  bits  of  youngness,  the  Twinkler  sisters. 

fb.  The  time  when  one  is  young;  the  early 
period  of  life  or  existence  :  =  Youth  2.  Obs. 

1510-20  Compl.  of  them  that  ben  to  late  maryed  (1862)  12 
We  twayne  sholde  have  all  our  yongenesse. .  Passed  in  joye. 
1579  Knewstub  Con/ut.  35  'I'hey  let  passe  the  childhood,  or 
the  yongnes  of  the  holy  vnderstanding,  &  grew  vp..vnto 
the  manly  agednes  of  Christ. 

Youngster  (yo-qstsi).  Now  chiefly  colloq. 
Forms;  see  Young;  also6-7yonokster,  ovmster. 
[f.  Young  a.  -h  -steb,  suggested  by  Younkeb.] 

1.  A  young  person,  esp.  a  young  man,  and, 
formerly,  a  lively  or  vigorous  young  fellow ;  f  a 
novice.  Now  only  as  extension  of  sense  3  with 
connotation  of  inexperience  or  immaturity. 

1589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  23  Menaphon,. .a  man., 
loued  of  the  Nymphes,  as  the  paragon  of  all  their  countrey 
youngsters.  1594  Nashe  Unfort.  Tnw.  Wks.  (Grosart)  V. 
158, 1  am  halfe  in  a  iealozie  hee  is  some  fantastical]  amorous 
yoncksler,  who  to  dishonor  me  hath  hyr'd  you  to  this 
stratagem.  1642  H.  More  Song  0/  Soul  i.  11.  xxxviii,  A 
youngster  gent.  With  bever  cockt.  1670  Eachard  Cnnt. 
Clergy  18,  I  cannot  foresee  any  other  Remedy,  but  that 
most  of  those  University  Youngsters  must  fall  to  the  Parish. 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Youngster,  an  airy,  brisk  yount; 
Man  ;  a  raw  or  unexperienced  Youth,  a  Novice.  1798  Lit. 
Mem.  Liz'ing  Authors  I.  116  This . .  is  adapted  to  youngsters 
rather  than  the  liigher  classes  of  readers.  1824  RIiss  MiT- 
FORD  Villitge  Ser.  I.  Hannah,  John  Wilson  h.as  no  rival,., 
for  the  Robert  Ellis,  whom  certain  youngsters  would  fain 
exalt  to  a  co-partnery  of  fame,  is  simisly  nobody.  1825 
Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Youngster,  a  novitiate  in  any  thing. 
x866  Oxenden  Our  Church  ii.  15  If,  for  instance,  we  wanted 
a  Counsellor,  we  should  not  consult  a  mere  youngster. 

attrib.  1623  I.isle  Mlfric  on  O.  ,5-  N.  Test.  36  Tliey  called 
straight  vnto  him  their  yongster  captain. 

2.  Familiarly  applied  to  a  boy  or  junior  seaman 
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on  board  ship  (cf.  Yoonkee  2  b) ;  also  to  a  junior 
officer  in  the  army  or  navy. 

1608  Relat.  Trav.  IV.  Bush  B  4  b.  At  length  a  nimble 
yonckster  gets  him  to  the  very  top  of  the  foremast.  1802  C. 
James  Milit.  Diet.,  Youngsters,  a  familiar  term  to  signify 
the  junior  officers  of  a  troop  or  company.  The  word 
youngster  is  like.used  in  the  navy.  1850  Hannay  Sing. 
Font.  v.  V,  The  shrill,  squeaking  voices  of  '  youngsters '  in 
the  tops.  1857  Chamb.  Jml.  q  May  290/2  Nowhere  was 
the  excitement  more  intense  than  in  the  midshipmen's  berth, 
and  on  no  one  had  the  intelligence  a  more  surprising  effect 
than  on  Bobstay,  our  junior  youngster. 

3.  A  young  person  who  is  not  of  age;  a  child, 
es/>.  a  boy.  colloq. 

173a  Berkklev  Alciphr.  vii.  §20  Appetite,  .which  is  elder 
Brother  to  Reason, ..is  sure.. to  take  the  advantage  of 
drawing  all  to  his  own  side:  And  Will,, is  but  at  best  a 
Football  or  Top  between  those  Youngsters  who  prove  very 
unfortunately  matched,  X788  Cowper  Pity  for  Poor  Afr. 
21  A  youngster  at  school,  more  sedate  than  the  rest.  185a 
Mrs.  Stowe  Unde  Tom's  C.  iv,  '  Now  for  the  cake,'  said 
Mas'r  (George. .;  and  with  that  the  youngster  flourished  a 
large  knife  over  the  article  in  question.  1886  Spurgeon 
Treas.  Dav.  Vs.  cxxviii.  3  The  wife  is  busy  all  over  the 
house,  but  the  youngsters  are  busiest  at  meal-times. 

4.  A  young  animal. 

1849  W.  S.  Mayo  Kaloolah  xxxvii.  (1851)  341  A  youngster 
of  a  crocodile  who  had  come  out  of  the  water.  1854  Poultry 
Chron.  I.  598  All  the  chickens  hatched  prior  to  the  22nd  of 
May,  dwindled  away  one  by  one,  and  scarcely  left  a  single 
youngster  from  many  clutches.  1873  Bailys  Mag.  Nov. 
193  The  rest  of  the  youngsters  \sc.  young  racehorses] ,.  had 
gone  away  for  change  of  air  to  Newmarket. 

f  Yonngth.  Obs.  Forms :  a.  45ungl)e,  ^onkjje, 
youngpe,  -the,  4-5  5ong))e,  -the,  yongthe,  4-6 
y  ongth,  5  5ungtli(e,  y  ongith ,  JonJ),  6-7  y  oungth. 
/3.  4  Jingpe,  jyngheth,  Jinkthe.     [f.  Young  a. 

■¥  -TH.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  young,  or  period  of  life 
when  one  is  young :   =  Youth  i,  2. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  2807  Yn  3ungl>e  or  elde-. 
c  1330  Arth.  ^  Merl.  6269  pe  leuedis.  .hadde  wonder  of  his 
jingjie  \rime  streng|je].  c  1440  Gcsta  Rom.  xiv.  47  (Harl. 
MS.)  [He]  servid  god  in  all  the  tyme  of  his  yongith.  153X 
Elvot  Gov.  hi.  xxii.  (1883)  II.  3^3,  I  haue  knowen  men  of 
worshippcwhiche  durynge  their  yongth  haue  dronken  for 
the  more  parte  water.  1590  Spenser  Muiop.  34  '1  he  fresh 
yong  file,  in  whom  the  kindly  fire  Of  lustful]  youngth  began 
to  kindle  fast.  1602  Davison  Rhupsody  C  12,  Ah  Thenot, 
be  not  all  thy  teeth  on  edge,  To  see  youngths  folke  to  sport 
in  pastimes  gay  ?  [After  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  May  9  Yougthes 
folke  :  see  Youth  4.] 

2.  Young  people  collectively  :  =  Youth  5. 

X483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  cxxi.  The  goddesse  Venus, 
whiciie  hath  grete  power  vpon  yongthe.  1542  Udall  Erasm. 
Apoph.  Pref.  *«vij,The  vnbroken  youngth  not  yet  full  type 
for  the  serious  preceptes  of  philosophic. 

Hence  f  Youngthed  pa.  pple.,  made  young ; 
t  YoungtMy  a.,  pertaining  to  youth,  youthful. 

c  1440  Capgrave  Life  St.  Kath.  ill.  126  Hys  body  is 
•jonthyd  \v.r.  yongthed],  he  ))inketh  hym-self  ful  lygth. 
x6o3  Davison  Rhapsody  C  11  b.  All  for  he  feeles  the  heate 
of  youngthly  dayes. 

Young  'woman. 

1.  A  woman  who  is  young ;  one  in  early  woman- 
hood. 

For  the  vocative  use,  see  Young  a  i  b. 

^ixoo  Voc.  in  Wr.-W nicker  310/9  Puella,  mseden,  o33e 
Seong  wifman.  e:i20S  Lav.  261  peos  3unge  wiman  ki37S 
5onge]  Iwerd  hire  mid  childe.  c  X250  Gen,  ^  E-v.  4049  De 
5inge  wimmen  of  3in  lond,  Fai5er  on  si^te  and  softe  on  bond. 
c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  II.  xiii.  226  A  5ong  womman,  which 
gate  myche  money  to  her  maistris.  XS89  Puttenham  Engl. 
Poesie  I.  xxvi.  (Arb.)  67  Such  as  had  tasted  the  frutes  of 
loue  before,  (we  call  them  well  experienced  young  women). 
X775  Sheridan  Rivals  1.  ii,  You  tliought,  miss  !  I  don't 
know  any  business  you  have  to  think  at  all — thought  does 
not  become  a  young  woman.  X864  Miss  Yongi-:  Trial  vi. 
Let  me  tell  you,  young  woman,  it  is  hard  on  a  man  who  has 
been  at  work  all  day  to  come  home  and  find  a  dark  house 
and  noljody  to  speak  to.  X887  Blackiv.  Mag.  Dec.  774/2 
Hannah  More  was  still  a  young  woman,  and  also  remark- 
ably young  for  her  years. 

2.  A  female  sweetheart ;  a  fiancee,  vulgar. 

X858  Househ.  Words  27  Mar.  338/1  It  was  assumed  that  1 
h,ad  fallen  in  love,  had  made  my  ofTer,  and  had  been  ac- 
cepted  by  my  young  woman  and  her  family. 

Hence  Youngwo'manhood,  the  condition  of  being 
a  young  woman  ;  young  women  as  a  class ;  Young- 
wo'manly  a.,  like  a  young  woman. 

X885  R.  Buchanan  Matt,  iii,  [Her  change  of  costume] 
made  her  look  several  years  older — in  fact,  quite  young- 
womanly.  1892  Athenaeum  20  Feb.  240/3  The  Girton  girl 
[is]  treated  as  a  distinct  species  of  young-womanhood. 

Yonnker  (ypgkaj).  Forms:  6  yonckher, 
yongker,  yonkar,  yooncker,  yoonker,  yunker, 
Sc.  Jungker,  ^oungker,  gounker,  Jonkier,  C-7 
yoncker,  Sc.  Sonker,  7  youngker,  6,  9  yunker, 
S  younkier,  6- yonker,  younker.  [ad.  MDu. 
jonckher,  jonghhecr,  jonchere  (mod.  Du.  jonier, 
Jonkheer)  =joncYovsQ  -^  here  lord,  master  (Heb, 
HERE  sb.).  Cf.  OFris.  iottker,  MHG.  junchirre 
(G.  junker :  see  Junker).] 

+  1.  A  young  nobleman  or  gentleman,  a  youth  of 
high  rank  (orig.  Dutch  or  German ,  hence  generally). 
Cf.  Junker.  Obs. 

1505  in  Lett.  Rich.  Hit,  Hen.  VII  (Rolls)  I.  253  Also  go  to 
yenker  {sic\  Flovrens,  and  .sae  I  recommand  me  to  hem.  Ibid. 
II.  383  The  king  made  knightes  of  the  'I'oj'son  at  Myddel- 
burgh.  .amonges  whiche  were  my  Lord  Nassou,  Don  John 
Em.inuel, . .  Yonker  Florens  and  Monsieur  de  la  Layn.   15x3 


YOUNKEBKIN. 

Douglas  ^ne!s  i.  viii.  8  The  quene  Dido..  To  temple 
cuminis  with  ane  fair  menjie  Of  lustie  Jonkeris  walkinE  hir 
atpout.  IS33  liELLENDEN  Lhy  iii.  xii.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  206  With 
><:  patricians  &  nobil  jounkeris  of  \>e  ciete.  1547  Hoohde 
/KtraJ.  Kncvl.  xiv.  (,870)  160  The  people  of  Hygh  Almayne 
..yf  some  of  them  can  get  a  fox  tale  or  two.  .standyng  vp 
prght  vpon  theyr  cappe,..or  that  he  maye  haue..any  long 
leder  on  bis  cap,  than  he  is  called  a  '  jonker '.  ?  1560  Cover. 
DALE  Treat.  Death  m.  iii,  Some  say  (and  speciallye  great 
yonkers)  mi  mourning,  .is,  because  my  kinred  perysheth 
1617  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Three  Wks.  Obseru.  V  2,  A  man 
IS  in- almost  as  high  promotion  to  bee  a  knaue  in  England 
as  a  Knight  m  Germany,  for  there  a  Gentleman  is  called  a 
Youngcurr,  and  a  Knight  is  but  a  Youngcurs  man.  ci64< 
Howell  Lett.  (1890)  301  There  was  a  Parliament  then  at 
Rhensburgh,  where  all  the  Younkers  met. 

2.  A  young  man  generally,  in  early  use  esp.  a 
gay  or  fashionable  young  man  :  =  Youngsteii  i 

I5'3  Douglas  Mneh  i.  vi.  29  How,  say  me,  jonkeris,  saw 
|e  walkand  heir,  Byaventure  ony  of  my  sisteres  deir?  ?i56o 
COVERDALI  Treat.  Death  I.  xii.  Then  were  we  forced  to 
receiue  &  loue  the  gospel,  which  ek  here  to  fore  might  not 
come  to  such  stout  and  loly  yonkere.  1578  Lvte  Dcdoens 
VI.  1.656  Venus  loued  the  younker  Adonis  better  then  the 
warrter  Mars.  1596  H.  Clapham  Briefe  Bible  11.  152  The 
yonker  Saul,  coasented  to  the  death  of  Steuen.  161 1  Chap. 
MAN  May  Day  iv  60  How  now?  whom  doe  I  see?  mv 
daughter  and  a  yonker  together?  1748  Richardson  Clarissa 
III.  59  When  put  to  the  university,  the  same  course  of 
initial  studies  will  qualify  the  yonker  for  the  one  line  or  for 
the  other.  i88o  Disraeli  Endym.  xlvii.  He  always  en- 
couraged one.  A  younker  likes  that.  1885  C.  F.  Holder 
Marvels  Amm.  Life  227  He  was  as  wild  a  yonker  as  thev 
make  em. 

t  b.  spec.  A  boy  or  junior  seaman  on  board 
ship  :  cf.  Youngster  2 .  Obs. 

c'^'»S  Capt.  Wyatt  R.  Dudley- s  Voy.  W.  Ind.  (Hakl. 
hoc.)  36  I  wo  proper  younkers  sailers,  and  two  painfull  and 
able  Dutchmen.  leaa  R.  Hawkins  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  44 
X  ohave  younkers  in  the  top  continually,  is  most  convenient. 
l«i6  Capt.  J.  Smith  AcnW.  Ynsr-  Seamen  6  The  Younkers 
are  the  yong  men  called  Foremast  men,  to  take  in  the 
lopsayles,  or  Top  and  _>-eard  ;  Furle,  and  Sling  the  maine 
„,  i  Bousing  or  Trysing ;  and  take  their  turne  at  Hclme. 
1786  Nelson  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (,845)  1.  160  To  Lord  Ducie 

^"'L  o°'?P^'"^"'''  "■''y  "^^  ^^  "''^r  sent  the  younker? 
aiSig  .Miss  Rose  in  G.  Rose's  Diaries  (i860)  I.  9  He., 
"i         '^  a  younker  and  midshipman. 

3.  A  child:  =  Yocngster  3. 

ifci  Dent  Pathw.  Heaven  131  Two  beares  came  out  of 
the  forrest,  and  tare  in  peeces  two  and  fortie  yonkers,  which 
mocked  Ehsha.  164S  Herrick  Hester.,  Upon  Pagget 
Pagget,  a  School-boy,  got  a  Sword. . .  Who  wo'd  not  tliink 
this  Yonker  fierce  to  fight?  174a  Blair  Grave  461  Yet 
ne  er  Yonker  on  the  Green  laughs  louder.  1815  Scott  Guy 
M.  xxxiy,  Do  you  think  the  younker  knows  much  of  his 
own  origin  now?  1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  xxii,  Sit  down 
°y  '"":  "r=i  younker,  and  rest  yourself.  1841  Tennyson 
Ifa.iing  to  the  Mail  25  And  there  he  caught  the  younker 
tickling  trout.  i8««  R.  Chambers  £ss.  Ser.  i.  157  A  merry 
group  of  human  younkers. 
b.  Of  animals. 

1868  Gourie  Sumirt.  ^  IVint.  in  Orkneys  vii.  260  [276] 
home  old  fellows  thumping  the  yunkers  with  their  finny 
paws  while  they  tumbled  headlong  out  of  harm's  way. 

Hence  (only  with  %^t\ling yonk-)  f  YoimkerUn 
[-kin],  a  little  younker;  fYou-nkerly  a.  f-Lvl], 
befitting  or  characteristic  of  a  younker,  juvenile ; 
+  You-nkery  (-erie)  [-y3],  younkers  collectively. 

a  15J9  Skelton  Replye.  Wks.  1843  I.  209  These  demy 
diuines,  and  Stoicall  studiantes,  and  friscaioly  "yonkerkyns 
IS7?  G.  Harvey  Let.  to  Sfenser  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  24  Youre 
Laline  Farewell  is  a  goodly  braue  "yonkerly  peece  of  work. 
»S93  —  Pierce's  Super.  121  That  yonkerly  &  presumptuous 
enterprise.  1594  O.  U.  Quest.  Profit.  Concern.  13  We  haue 
spent  our  selues  thus  vpon  our  *yonkerie,  euen  to  that  which 
would  haue  proued  honest  portions  for  them  to  haue  liued 
all  their  life  thorough. 

Youp,  yowp,  int.,  sb.,  and  v.  Variant  of  Yawp. 

1808  Jamieson,  Youp,  a  scream.  185s  Robinson  Whitby 
Gloss.,  To  Yowp  or  Yope,  to  yelp.  1836  Olmsted  Slave 
States  63  They  [sc.  hounds]  contented  themselves  with 
dolefully  youping  as  long  as  we  continued  in  sight.  i88s 
Jepferies  Wood  .Magic  I.  ii.  22  'Yowp,  yowj  wow-wow  1' 
The  yelling  of  Pan  woke  Bevis. 

Youp,  variant  of  Yoop. 

Youph,  obs.  form  of  Youp. 

Tour  (yuaj,  usually  unemphaiic  yui,  ySj),  poss. 
proii.  and  a.  Forms  :  i  lower,  Northumb.  iuer, 
iwer,  1-3  eower,  1  euwer,  Juer,  ower,  3  eouwer, 
oou(e)r,  8b(o  uwer,  eur,  ouwer,  owtir,  oiir, 
or,  Jiuer,  jiwer,  jiuwer,  3-4  cure,  5(i)ur,  3-5 
3ure,  yuro,  (6  Sc.)  Joure,  (6-8  Sc.)  Jour,  4  hour, 
Jiuor,  jouure,  yur,  yor,  4-5  Jor,  Jore,  5owr(e, 
youre,  3hour(e,  yhour(e,  5  yowr(e,  yowyr, 
-ur,  ywyr,  yooure,  iho(i)re,  5-6  yower,  6  iour, 
9  Sc.  yere,  dial,  yore,  dial,  and  vulgar  yer,  4- 
your.  (For  inflexional  adj.  forms  see  2a0.) 
[I.  OE.  iower,  usually  in  partitive  sense,  the  geni- 
tive of  ^<^  "^Epron.,  corresponding  to  OFris.  iuwer, 
OS.  iuwar,  iwar,  OHG.  iuwSr  (MHG.  iuwer, 
G.  eiier) ;  cf.  ON.  ydr,  Goth,  izvara.  ll.  OE. 
Jower,  iowru,  imver,  poss.  adj.,  corresponding  to 
OHG.  iuwar,  iwar  (MHO.  iuwer,  iwer,  G.euer)  ; 
cf.  ON.  y6{v)arr,  Goth,  izvar.  The  other  langa. 
had  a  distinct  formation  for  the  adj. :  OFris.  iuwe, 
OS.  i[u)wa  (MDu.  »,  inflected  uwe,  Du.  uw). 

On  the  pronunciation  John  Walker  in  hb  Pronouncing 
Diet.  1791,  says  ;  '  When  the  emphasis  is  upon  this  word, 
It  IS  always  pronounced  full  and  open  like  the  noun  Ewer ; 
as,  "  The  moment  I  bad  read  Your  letter  I  sat  down  to 
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write /If r«  "  J  but  when  it  is  not  emphatical  it  generally 
sinks  into  ^«r,  exactly  like  the  last  syllable  of  Lawyer; 
as,  1  had  just  answered ^Kr  first  letter  as^Kr  last  arrived." 
Here  if  we  were  to  say,  "  I  had  just  answered  your  first 
etter  as  ^ok^  last  arrived,"  vAhyour  sounded  full  and  open 
like  Ewer,3&  in  the  former  sentence,  every  delicate  ear  would 
oe  ottended. 
I  Since  this  was  written,  there  has  been  a  reaction  in  favour 
ot  less  obscuration  of  the  vowel.] 

1.  As  genitive  case  of  the  2nd  personal  pronoun. 
T  a.  {pi.)  in  partitive  sense  :  Of  you.  Your  oiler : 
see  All  D.  4.  Obs. 

Beo^uulf^^i  Eower  sum.  c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Afatt.  vi.  27 
^K".  .K«/rKOT,  hua:lc.  .iurre  {Kushw.  hwilc  cower).  C117S 
Lamb.  Hom.  15  Swamuchel  t,a  wredSabid  be  marebi-twenen 
eow  and  eour  eyt,er  sune;art.  cijso  Gen.  *  Ex.  3471  lie 
sure.  13. .  A .  Horn  821  (Harl.  MS.)  5ef  oure  ),re  sleh  ure 
""•«  ^.'SS"  ^"'"  *  ^'"'l-  852  Your  neither  it  may  forsake. 
'338  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1725)  162  pat  I  be  jour  aller  brober. 
C1380  Sir  ferumb.  4146  Bote  it  be  amended,,  .jour  summe 
It  schal  ahye.  1413  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  cxiii,  I  will  that  glide 
hope  seruand  to  the  be,  5oure  alleris  frend.  [1556  Careless 
in  Coverdale  Lett.  Martyrs  (1564)  610,  I  woulde  haue 
stryken  iij.  strokes  the  more  for  your  two  sakes.) 

b.  {pi.  orsing.)\a  certain  absolute  constructions, 
as  -^your  Alone,  Sc.  your  lane  (Lone  a.  6  b), 
■^your  Unwitting  :  see  these  words. 

2.  As  possessive  pronoun  and  adjective  of  the  2nd 
person  :  Of  or  b- longing  to  you,  that  yon  have. 

This  includes  three  uses :  the  possessive  proper,  as  your 
boots,  your  hands,  your  friends ;  the  subjective,  as  your 
attention, your  promise;  and  the  objective  with  an  agent- 
noun,  or  in  any  way  involving  the  possessive  idea,  as  your 
persecutors,  your  benefit.  (For  other  objective  uses  see  4.) 
Cf.  note  s.  V.  ^i^poss.  pron.  2  a. 

a.  as  possessive  plural,  referring  to  a  number  of 
persons  addressed. 

c  815  Vesp.  Psalter  xxx.  25  Cor  vestrum,  heorte  eower. 
a  1000  Cxdmon's  Exod.  563  Bi3  cower  bla:d  micel.  i:  1175 
tk'j  ^'""'  '3  '°  ^^°^  iseald  eower  feonde  to  prisune. 
Ibid.  29  For  godes  luue  beteS  ower  sunnen.  <r  izoo  Yices  ^ 
Virtues  7  For  juer  lieue  saule.  a  1250  Owl  *  Night.  1699 
Ich  eu  wolde  alle  redcpat  eur  {Cott.  ower]  fihtlak  letef 
beo.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  10285  Inot  nout,  qua))  jie  king, 
Wat  ower  demande  be.  Commune  rijt,  quab  pandulf,  we 
esse))  &  nammore.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4844  Tells  me  Quat-kin 
man  yur  fader  be.  1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  976 
Blessede  mote  je  alle  be  For  joure  preycrs  hal>  saued  me. 
1370-80  Visions  0/ St.  Paul  313  in  O.  E.  Misc.  231  5e  weore 
lyjers  al  Jor  lyf.  c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  -jai  Alias  thou 
felle  Mars,  alias  luno.  Thus  hath  youre  Ire  oure  kynrede  al 
fordo.  C1450  Capgrave  Life  .«.  Aug.  6  5our  tables  matri- 
monial ]jat  wer  mad  be-twix  50U  and  5our  husbandis  at  5our 
weddyng.  1508  Dunbar  Gold.  Targe  265  Your  angel 
mouthis  most  mellilluate  Our  rude  langage  has  clere  iiTu-  . 
mynate.  1591  Shaks.  /  Hen.  VI,  11.  iv.  26  In  dumbe  signifi- 
cants proclayme  your  thoughts.  1616  Sir  W.  Mure  Misc. 
Poems  XL  I  Gaise,  eyes,  on  nocht  quhich  can  content  50* 
sight.  1780  Cowper  Progr.  Err.  185  Let  him  your  rubric 
and  your  feasts  prescribe.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  66  The 
power,  .of  the  house  of  commons,  .is  as  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  ocean^  compared  to  that  residing  in  a  settled  majority  of 
your  National  Assembly.  1814  Scorr  IVav.  xxx,  D'ye  hear 
wha's  coming  to  cow  jjer  cracks  ?  187a  '  Mark  Twain  '  Sp. 
(1910)  97  The  names  rise  up  in  your  own  memories  at  the 
mere  suggestion. 

/3.  OE.  and  ME.  inflexional  adj.  forms:  I  eowre, 
-u  (etc.),  3  (5)iure,  2-3  eo(u)-were,  eowre,  3 
5(o)iu:e,  (e)ore,  89(o)ure,  oure,  owre,  woure. 

Beowulf  2ZZt)  Sy33an  aeSelingas  Feorran  gefricgean  fleam 
eowerne.  c  897  /Elfred  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xvi.  08  Eft  sona 
cirraS  to  eowrum  ryhthajmde.  Ibid,  xxxii.  211  For  eowerre 
fortruwodnesse.  Ibid.  lix.  451  Dios  eowru  leaf.  971  Blickl. 
Hom.  171  Godes  Oast  eowres  Fseder.  a  1x23  O.  E.  Chron. 
(Laud  MS.)  an.  656  pet  geo  hit  write  mid  iure  fin^re.  a  1x75 
Cott.  Horn.  217  Al  swa  an  huni  tiar  felle  upe  jiure  hierte. 
c  zma  Trin.  Colt.  Hom.  5  Bc5  wakiende  and  forleteS  jure 
synne.  a  1250  Prov.  Ml/red  33  in  0.  E.  Misc.  104  Hw  ye 
myhte  worldes  wrl?sipes  welde,  and  ek  cure  saule  somnen  to 
criste.  c  1250  Doomsday  68  in  O.  E.  Misc.  j66  Comeji  her 
mine  freond  oure  [c  X275  cure]  sunnes  for  to  lete.  c  X290 
St.  Eustace  28  in  S.  Eng.  Leg,  393  Nim  hire  and  evwere 
twei  sones.  c  \ifia  Havelok  171  Mi  douther  )»t  shal  be  Yure 
leuedi  after  me. 

b.  as  possessive  singular,  referring  to  one  person 
addressed  (originally  as  a  mark  of  respect,  later 
generally :  cf.  You  II.) :  replacing  Thy. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  10310  5e  mowe  ]>retni  ynou,  Ower 
dede  ne  may  be  no  wors  pan  ower  word  b.  13..  Bona- 
Ventura's  Medit.  469  To  \k  fadyr  of  heuene  she  \sc.  Our 
Lady]  made  [>ys  mone  :. .  He  \sc.  Christ]  ys  so  buxum  to  do 
5oure  wyl,  pat  he  nat  charge);  hym  self  to  spyl.  X377  Lanol. 
P.  PI.  B.  I,  43  'Madame,  mercy,' quod  I  'meliketh  wel 
jowre  wordes.*^  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (Prose)  xxx.  23  Lauerd, 
for  yure  pile  ye  gete  vs  fra  sinne.  c  1470  Got.  ff  Caw.  1 14 
Lord,  wendis  on  your  way.  X613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII,  v.  i. 
167  Sir,  your  Queen  Desires  your  Visitation.  xe<8  Drvden 
Even.  Lozie  iv.  iii.  Take  back  your  oathesand  protestations 
..take  'em. .for  the  use  of  your  next  Mistress.  1726  Gay 
in  S7vift's  Lett.  (1766)  II.  68,  I  gave  your  service  to  lady 
Harvey.  i8oa  Maria  Edgeworth  Moral  T.,  Prussian 
Vase,  Take  yourTlme  to  speak.  We  are  in  no  hurry.  X884 
'Edna  Lyall'  IVe  Two  i,  You  must  be  content  with  your 
own  people. 

o.  In  titles  of  honour  substituted  for  you  in 
addressing  a  person  (or  persons)  of  high  rank,  as 
your  Excellency,  your  Grace,  your  Highness,  your 
Honour,  your  Lordship,  your  Majesty  :  see  the  sbs. 
<ri368  Chaucer  Compl.  Pite  59  Sheweth  vn-to  youre 
rialle  excellence  Youre  servannt,  yf  I  durst  me  so  calle,  Hys 
mortal  harme.  X423  Rolls  ofParlt.  IV.  249  Please  it  your 
full  wyse  discretions,  to  consider  the  matier.  X433  in  Hist. 
Sudbury  (1806)  125  To  youre  ryght  Reverent  lorilshepe  and 
faderhod  in  God.  _  c  1500  Greene  Fr.  Bacon  xvi.  In  Royall. 
izing  Henries  Albion  With  presence  of  your  princely  mighti- 
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nesse.  i6ox  B.  Jonson  Po,t,ister  111.  i.  Sir,  your  silkencsse 
Cleerely  mistakes  Mecainas,  and  his  house.  X656  Harring- 
ton Cl«a</a  (1658)  198  These  are  to  certifie  unto  your 
fatherhoods,  that  the  said  Votes  of  the  People  were  as 
followclh.  1709  M Rs.  M  ANLEv  Seirct  Mem.  19  Your  Mighti- 
ness has  indeed  guess'd  at  my  Ihoughls.  a  1814 Conzanea 
ir.  II.  Ill  Neiu  Brit.  Theatre  III.  1,9  My  son  wasn't  grand 
enough  for  your  Royal  Highness-ship  !  1851  Hous'h. 
Il^ords  III.  64/1  Never  was  there  one  of  the  cloth  who 
addressed  a  fare  otherwise  than  as  '  Your  Grace  '. 

d.  Qualifying  a  sb.  denoting  the  speaker  or 
writer  himself,  esp.  in  the  subscription  of  a  letter : 
see  also  Servant  sb.  4d. 

1418  Abp.  Chichele  in  Ellis  Grig.  Lett.  Ser.  1. 1.  5  Wryten 
at  Lamhyth  xvj  day  of  Febr.  jour  preest  and  bedeman 
H.  C.  X477  Pastan  Lett.  111.  j86  By  your  John  Pympe. 
c  1514  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  I.  110  Yowr  on  whyl  I  lefe 
Mary,  c  1560  A.  ScOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  ix.  13  This  woundit 
hairt,  sweit  hairt,  ressaif,  Quhilk  is.. Jour  faytfull  hairt  w' 
tiew  intent.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  iii.  ii.  47  So  he  wishes  you 
all  happinesse,  that  remaines  loyall  to  his  Vow,  and  your 
encreasing  in  Loue,  Leonatus  Posthumus.  X629  Sir  F. 
Hubert  Hist.  Edw.  II.  Ep.  Ded.,  And  so..  I  rest,  not 
your  Servant  according  to  the  new  and  fine,  but  false 
Phrase  of  the  Time,  but  in  honest  old  English,  your  loving 
Brother,  and  true  Friend  for  euer.  1647  Chas.  I  in  Anti- 
quary  (1880)  I.  97/1  Yo'  loving  Father  Charles  R.  x6S4 
WHiTL0CK_Z<?y/(7;//r(»  352  She  counts  it  as  pleasant  to 
converse  with  Historians,,  .though  now  rotten,  as  with  the 
finest  perfumed  Your-humble-Servant-Madam  alive.  1721 
Ramsay  Patie  ^  Roger  36  Yet  may  I  please  you,  while  I'm 
your  Devoted  Allan.  1746  Francis  tr.  Hor.,  Epist.  i.  vii.  3 
Yet  August  roll'd  away.  And  left  your  Loiterer  here.  X837 
Hood  in  Mem.  (i860)  I.  217  Your  old  Unitarian  in  love, 
I .  H.  1848  Kincsley  Let.  in  Life  {1879)  I.  146  Your  own 
Daddy,  Charles  Kingsley. 

t3.  absol.  01  as  pron.  (predicatively,  or  standing 
foi your  +  sb.)   =  YouRS.  Obs. 

971  Blickl.  Hom.  x!.  117  Nis  l>aet eower.. ()a;t  Re  witan  ))a 
prajeS  l)a  tide  (ja  (je  Fieder  gesette  on  his  mihte.  a  1250 
Prov.^lfred  213  in  O.  E.  Misc.  114  Lvstej)  ye  me,  leode  ; 
ower  IS  l^e  neode.  And  ich  eu  wille  lere  wit  and  wisdom. 
X297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  S174  Ne  se  je  ))at  jare  hors  bet> 
.suiUoret>an  joure  be?  X3..  K.  Alls.  2138  (Line.  Inn  MS.) 
Y  kepe  noujt  bote  honour,  Al  j^e  bygate  schal  beo  jour. 
f  1386  Chaucer  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  S,  T.  695,  I  wol  be  youre 
in  al  that  euere  I  may.  a  1400  Sqr.  lowe  Degre  546  For 
ye  are  myne  and  i  am  your.  ?  a  1400  Arthur  286  Hys 
worthynesse,  sur  Emperour,  Passe)>  Muclie  alle  jowre.  1540 
J.  Hevwood  Four  P.  P.  (Manly)  838  Helpe  me  to  speke 
with  my  lorde  and  your.  1556  —  Spider  ^  F.  Ixxiv,  I  had 
woordes  of  thanke  from  the  mouth  of  your,  a  x6as  Fletcher 
Fair  Maid  11.  i.  This  afi'ront  of  your. 
4.  As  objective  genitive,  qualifying  a  noun  of 
action  or  the  like:  Of  you.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
exc.  in  certain  jihrases,  as  in  your  despite. 


was  your  better  and  wyser.  xs6»  WinJet  Cert.  Tractates 
Wks.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  4  Quhidder  sal  we  begin  jour  commenda. 
tion  and  louing  at  Jour  haly  lyfes,  or  at  joure  helthful  doc. 
trine,  we  ar  doutsum.  x6s9  Fuller  Appeal,  Let.  to  Dr.  C. 
Surges,  Abler  Men  are  undertaking  your  Confutation.  x66l 
Feltham  Lusoria^tc.  79  While  I  stay,  you  cannot  want  an 
Agent  that  will  glory  in  your  imployment.  X690  Dryden 
Don  Sebastian  v.  (1692)  102,  I  can  hold  my  breath  in  your 
despight.  X7SX  Chestehf.  Lett.  (1892)  I.  cliii.  386,  I  have 
not  yet  heard  from  Lady  Hervey  upon  your  subject.  X760- 
72  H.  Brooke  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  IV.  136  [He]  would  be 
nearly  distracted  with  joy  at  your  sight.  x82a  Mrs.  Eliza 
Nathan  Langreath  III.  253,  I  hope  our  union  will  be  the 
means  of  renewing  your  intimacy. 
5.  Used  more  or  less  vaguely  of  something  which 
the  person  or  persons  addressed  may  be  expected 
to  possess,  or  have  to  do  with  in  some  way :  cf. 
His  poss.  pron.  2  b. 

CX20O  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  17  Alle  cunne  ower crede . . Jjeih  je 
alle  nuten  hwat  hit  biqueSe.  1583  Jas.  I  Ess.  Poesie 
(Arb.)  55  To  knaw  the  quantitie  of  zour  lang  or  short  fete  in 
they  lynes.  i68a  Dryden  &  Lee  Dk.  Cuise  n.  Ii,  Your  Air, 
your  Mien,.. Will  kill  at  least  your  thousand  in  a  Day. 
1773  Mrs.  Chapone  Imprcni.  Mind  x.  (xTji^  II.  183  The 
most  ancient  of  all  histories,  you  will  read  in  your  Bible, 
x8o8  SvD.  S.M1TH  Lett,  on  Cath.  i,  You  (if  you  had  lived  in 
those  times)  would  certainly  have  roasted  your  Catholic. 
x86s  RusKiN  Sesame  i.  §  23  Take  up  your  Latin  and  Greek 
dictionaries,  and  find  out  the  meaning  of '  Spirit '. 

b.  Used  with  no  definite  meaning,  or  vaguely 
implying  'that  you  know  of,  corresponding  to 
the  '  ethical  dative  'you  (You  7) :  often  expressing 
contempt. 

a  1568  AscHAM  Scholem.  i.  (Arb.)  32  Euen  the  wisest  of 
your  great  beaters,  do  as  oft  punishe  nature,  as  they  do 
correcte  faultes.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  iii.  i.  33  There  is 
not  a  more  fearefull  wilde  foule  then  your  Lyon  lining, 
x6oa  —  Ham.  v.  i.  188  Your  water  is  asoreDecayerof  your 
horson  dead  body.  x6io  B.  Jonson  Atch.  iv.  iv,  Your 
Spanish  Pauin  is  the  best  daunce.  1653  H.  More  Antid. 
Ath.  II.  ix.  I  3  That  grave  Awfulness,  as  in  your  best  breed 
of  Mastiffs.  X703  RowE  Ulysses  Epil.  18  Your  Sal,  and 
Harts.horn  Drops,  they  deal  not  in.  X759  R.  Brown  Compl. 
Farmer  19  A  good  hardy  sort  [of  cows]  are  your  Angleseys 
and  Welsh.  X79X  '  G.  Gambado  ' -4««.  Horsem.  xy.  {i^) 
122  Your  Gentleman  now-a-days,  must  have  to  his  bridle 
two  head  stalls,  and  two  reins.  xS^x  E.  FitzGerald  Eu. 
phranor  76  They  valse  very  well,  which  is  enough  for  me^— 
I  hate  your  accomplished  women.  1884  W.  C.  Smith  Kil. 
drostan  92,  I  hate  Your  meek  and  milky  girls  that  dare  not 
kiss  A  burning  passion,  clinging  to  your  lips. 
6.  As  possessive  of  the  indefinite  pronoun  (You 
6) :  One  s,  any  one's. 

im8  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  11.  i.  233  In  these  times  you  stand 
on  distance  :  your  Passes,  Stoccado's,  and  I  know  not  what. 
1708  Caldwell  Papers  (Maitland  Club)  1. 2x3  Here  [sc.  Han- 
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over]  there  is  no  living  without  them  Isc.  curtains],  one 
whole  side  of  your  house  being  glass.  1709  Mrs.  Manlkv 
Secret  Mem.  us  They  may  be  well  term'd  discharging  ones 
Duty  with  a  good  Grace,  wearing  your  Fetters  with  no 
Inclination  to  Freedom.  1870  iLowell  Study  ^Viiid., 
Tlwreau,  He  wishes.. to  trump  your  suit  and  to  ruffyiXxn 
you  least  e.xpect  it. 

Toum()u»jn),/i'i.f./r(?».  diaJ.  Also  4  Jouren, 
9  your'n.  [f.  YouB  -r  -«  as  in  Hern,  Hisn, 
OcRN,  q.  v.]   =  Yours. 

1381  Wyclif  Gen.  xxxiv.  16  Thanne  we  shulen  5yue  and 
take  togidere  our  dow^tris  and  5ouren.  1825  J  ennings  Obs. 
Dial.  ly.  Eng.,  Yount,  youre.  1837  Dickens  PicJau.  xxiii, 
Sam.. replied  that  his  master  was  extremely  well.  'Oh, 
I  am  so  glad,'  replied  Mr.  Trotter,  'is  he  here 7"  'Is 
your'nf  asked  Sam.  1838 //okj^A.  Wtfrrft  14  Sept.  298/1 
Famous  top-coat  that  o'  your'n,  sir. 

Tonrs  (yuajz),  poss.  pron.  Forms :  4  ^ures, 
-is,  5urs,  yurs,  4-6  jouris,  4-7  yoiires,  5  ijoures, 
-ys,  jowres,  jowers,  yowres,  yowers,  yourez, 
-is,  yor(e)s,  -ys,  ycwrs,  6 Sc.  yowris,  8-9 your's, 
5-  yovirs.  [f.  Your  +  -s  as  in  Hers,  Ours,  q.v.] 
The  absolute  form  of  Your,  used  when  no  sb. 
follows  (originally,  Wkeyou  SinA  your,  referring  to 
a  number  of  persons,  later  also  to  a  single  person)  : 
That  or  those  belonging  to  you. 

1.  Predicatively. 

X375  Barbour  Bruce  i.  497  All  hale  my  land  sail  ^ouris  be. 
c  X440  Genery<{es2B6g  The  felissheppe  is  yourez  that  yender 
ye  see.  1535  Coverdale  Gett.  xlv.  20  The  goodes  of  all  the 
landeof  Egipte  shalbe  yours.  1603  Shaks.  Mcas.for  M. 
V.  i.  543  If  you'll  a  willing  eare  incline;  What's  mine  is 
yours,  and  what  is  yours  is  mine.  1625  B.  Jonson  Staple 
cfN.  II.  i.  All  this  Nether-world  Is  yours,  you  command  it, 
and  doe  sway  it.  1709  Mrs.  Mk^ley  Secret  Mem.  31  Take 
all  that  an  over-indulgent  Monarch  has  enrich'd  me  with  1 
these  Jewels  1  these  Bills  must  be  yours  1  1825  Maria 
Edceworth  Hnrry  ^  Lucy  (1858)  174  You  should  not 
meddle  with  them ;  they  are  not  yours.  1845  Lady  Dufferin 
Irish  Emigraut  33  Yours  was  the  good  brave  heart,  Mary, 
That  still  kept  hoping  on. 

f  b.  Witli  both,  two,  etc.  following.   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2068  Drightin  graunt  (lat  it  be  sua,  pat 
al  J>is  wend  be  yurs  tua.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasnt.  Colloq. 
162  Moreover  remember  that  boy  which  is  yours  both. 

c.  In  the  subscription  of  a  letter  (cf.  Your  2  d) : 
often  qualified  by  an  advb.  phr.,  or  an  adv.,  as 
faithfully,  sincerely,  truly  (see  also  these  words). 
Hence  yours  truly,  etc.  humorously  for  'I'  or 
'me',  'myself. 

?  1430  W.  Paston  in  P.  Lett.  I.  30  Yowres,  Will.  Paston. 
X438-9  Priory  of  Coldingham  (Surtees)  109  Be  5o^s  in  all 
thyng,  David  Home  of  Wederburn.  1516  Lo.  Dacrk  in 
Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  I.  133  At  Kirkoswald  thexxiij.  daye 
of  Auguste  Vowrs  with  hyes  serves  Thomas  Dacre.  1582 
in  Allen  Martyrdom  Campion  (1908)  77  Yours  to  death, 
and  after  death,  Luke  Kirbie.  C1680  Let.  in  Hickes  Sf. 
Popery  (1680)  75  Yours  in  the  Lord,  Sul>scribed,  J.  B,  1682 
J.  W.  Let./r.  Neiv-Eng.  9  end,  Sir,  I  shall  trouble  you  no 
more  at  present,  onely  that  I  am  Yours,  J.  W.  17x8 
[llustr.  Modern  19,  I  depend  on  your  mighty  Talent,,  .and 
on  that  Score,  remain.  Most  Lovingly  Yours.  1798  Ferriar 
Illustr.  Sterne  Ded.,  I  am,  most  truly  and  feithfully  your's. 
The  Author.  x86o  Sala  Haddington  P.  xxvii,  The  verdict 
will  be  '  Guilty,  my  Lord,'  against  yours  truly.  Ibid.,  It's 
ill. .with  yours  obediently.  1800  *R.  Boldrewood  '  Col, 
Reformer  xx,  And  they  were  his  faithfully,  etc.  '  Hang  their 
"yours  faithfully",'  banged  out  Ernest. 

d.  =  Your  business  or  affair. 

1841  MiALL  in  Nonconf,  I.  409  Be  it  your's  to  help  him. 

2.  Standing  (esp.  in  collocation  with  another 
possessive)  for  your  -v  a  sb.  to  be  supplied  from 
the  context. 

a  X300  Cursor  M.  5061  Knauing  of  yours  haue  i  nan. 
c  1300  Htwelok  2798  Leuedi,  kristes  ore,  And  youres  1 
c  X450  Merlin  iv.  68  The  kynge  that  is  my  lorde  and  yowres. 
1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  iv.  i.  96  Let  their  beds  Be  made  as 
soft  as  yours,  a  1707  Prior  To  the  Lady  Dursley  13  With 
Virtue  strong  as  Your's  had  Eve  been-arm'd.  1777  Bosweli. 
Let.  to  Johnson  29  Nov.,  I  was,  indeed,  doubly  uneasy ; — 
on  my  own  account  and  yours.  x827  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  w. 
vii.  Such  a  father  as  yours._  X837  Dickens  Pickw.  xliv, 
*  Will  you  take  a  glass  of  wine  ?'  '  You're  wery  good,  sir, 
replied  Mr.  Roker,  accepting  the  proffered  glass.  '  Yours, 
sir.'  'Thank  you,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  1840  —  Old  C. 
Shop  li,  *  It  shall  [be  done],  sir,'  said  Sampson.  '  Then  give 
me  your  hand,'  retorted  Quilp.    '  Sally,  girl,  yours.' 

D.  Those  who  belong  to  you ;  your  family, 
kindred,  or  friends  :  chiefly  in  phr.  you  and  yours, 

ax3oo  Cursor  M.  17340  It  sal  i  wene  On  yow  and  yours 
bath  be  scne.  CX400  Destr.  Troy  1722  Bothe  to  me  &  to 
myne  mykuU  vnright,  And  to  yow  &  also  yours  3omeryng 
for  euer.  c  1465  Stoiwr  Papers  (Camden)  I.  70  Allniy  ty  God 
have  you  in  ys  kepyng,  and  all  yowrys.  a  1531  Ld.  Berners 
Huon  Ixi.  212  You  &  al  yours  shal  be  ryche  for  euer.  160S 
Shaks.  Macb.  111.  L  91  Whose  heauie  hand  Hath  bow'd  you  to 
the  Graue,  and  begger'd  Yours  for  euer.  ^645  Chas.  I  in 
tith  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  ix.  14  Some  considera- 
tions hinder  me  from  doing  all  I  would  towards  you  and 
yours,  im  Mackenzie  Mart  of  World  i.  ii.  (1773)  32, 
I  had  looked  forward  to  some  happy  days,  amidst  a  race  of 
my  Harriet's  and  yours.  1838  Hood  in  Mem.  (i860)  I.  313 
And  now,  God  bless  you  and  yours.  1847  Tennyson  Prin- 
cess VI.  282  Yourself  and  yours  shall  have  Free  adit. 
O.  That  which  belongs  to  you,  your  property. 

IS»S  TiNDAiE  2  Cor.  xiL  14,  I  seke  not  youres  but  you. 
d.  In  epistolary  (now  chiefly  commercial)  corre- 
spondence :  Your  letter,  the  letter  from  yon. 

IS3«  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  II.  77, 1  have  yours  of  the 
last  of  April.  CX645  Howell  Lett.  (1892)  515,  I  had  yours 
of  the  last  week.  1755  Chatham  Let.  to  Nephew  15  Apr., 
Pardon  an  observation  on  style :  '  1  received  yours '  is  vulgar 
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and  mercantile  J  *  your  letter' is  the  way  of  writing.     X77S 

CHALLONERin  E.  H.  Burton  Z-j/^CiQog)  ll.xxviii,  116  Yours 
with  the  enclosed  draught  for  50-II.  came  safe  to  hand.  zSax 
Byron  LeU  to  Moore  3  May,  Though  I  wrote  to  you  on  the 
28th  ultimo,  I  must  acknowledge  yours  of  this  day. 

3.  Used  instead  oiyour  before  anotlier  possessive, 
etc.  qualifying  the  same  sb.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

IS34  Cranmer  Let,  to  Warden  of  AH  Souls'  Coll.  Misc. 
Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  279  So  that  by  yours  and  their  agreement 
I  may  obtain  the  next  lease.  16x0  Shaks.  Temp.  11.  i.  254 
Yours  and  my  dischaige.  a  1634  Chapman  Rev.  for  Honour 
in.  i,  Despight  of  yours  and  your  Maids  weak  resistance. 
1710  Addison  Let.  to  Swift  11  Apr.,  I  suppose  you^  know, 
that  I  obeyed  your's,  and  the  Bisliop  of  Clogher's  com- 
mands. 1791  Burke  Let.  to  Member  of  Nat.  Ass.  66  This 
adaptation  of  contending  parts,  as  it  has  not  been  in  our's,  so 
it  can  never  be  in  your's,  or  in  any  country,  the  effect  [etcL 

4.  Of  yours :  see  Of  44, 

^X300  Cursor  M.  15409  If  yee  me  oght  of  yurs  giue. 
cx^yoGol.  ^  Ga7v.  164  Ane  knyght  of  youris.  1471  Paston 
Lett,  Suppl.  (1901)  140  5e  schuld  borow  of  my  brother  Sir 
John,  or  of  sum  other  frend  of  5owers.  1539  Bible  (Great) 
I  Cor.  viii.  9  Lest,  .thys  libertye  of  yours  be  an  occasyon  of 
falling.  1601  Shaks.  AlVs  Well  v.  iii,  209  She  hath  that 
Ring  of  yours.  1709  Mrs.  Manley  Secret  Mem,  Ded.  p.  iv, 
So  near  a  Resemblance  of  Yours  to  the  Young  Prince. 
1851  Amer.  Mag.  Dec.  116/2  This  charming  new  sister  of 
your's.  1894  W.  E.  Norris  St.  .^««'jxxiv,  That  dictatorial 
Colonel  of  yours. 

Yourself  (yu^Jse'lf),  pron.  Fornis  :  see  Your 
and  Self.  [ME.  )ourself{e,  jourselven^  supersed- 
ing earlier  nom.  ^e  selfe,  and  acc.-dat.  eow  selve{n, 
^ou  self',  see  Self  A.  2-4,  The  development  of 
the  sing,  use  through  the  honorific  pi.  use  followed 
the  precedent  of  Ye,  You,  Your.]  The  emphatic 
and  reflexive  pronoun  corresponding  to  you. 

I.  In  plural  sense  :  now  replaced  hy  yourselves. 
fl.  emp/talicj  =  Yourselves  i,  2.  Obs. 

c  1325  in  £.  E,  P.  (1862)  134  pe  so^^e  5e  may  gor  self  ise. 
1340-70  Alex.  <5-  Dind.  1095  Al  |)e  nede  &  J>e  noy  l?at  50 
now  suffren  By  a-sent  of  gour-silf,  5e  sain  J?at  5e  dryen. 
^1380  Wvc-iF  Wks.  (1880)  179  pat..her-by  schulde  he.. 
worschipe  to  god  &  endeles  good  to  jouwre  self.  ^1400 
Desir,  Troy  5036  All  the  wise  how  it  was  ye  wetyn  your 
selfe.  .  1567  Gude  ff  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  195  Preistis,  thole  to 
prejche,  Sen  56  gotir  self  can  prelche  na  thing. 

^.  13..  Cursor  M.  780  (GiJtt.)  Als  goddes  suld  gurseluen 
be.  c  1420  Sir  Amadace  (Camden)  xxx,  5e  most  noue  take 
5our  leue.  For  5oure  seluun  knauyn  the  cace. 

1 2.  refl.   =  Yourselves  4.  Obs. 

13..  Cursor  M.  16653  (Gott.)  Ne  wepe  ^^e  noght  for  me, 
Bot  on  ^ur  childer  and  5urself  \Cott.  5owselO.  c  1400  Apol. 
Loll.  4  Wil  5e  not  sei  wijjin  5or  self  we  haue  I?e  fadir  Abra- 
ham. 1426  AuDELAY  Poems  9  Do  fore  ^oure  self  ore  ge 
gone,  Or  mede  of  God  get  je  none.  1509  Barclay  ShyP  of 
^f>^j  (1570)  9  Ye  proude  galants  that  thus  your  selfe  dis- 
guise. 1572  Abp.  Parker  Corr.  (Parker  Soc.)  391  Think 
you,  that  this  way  you  among  yourself  sliall  escape? 

p.  C1400  Destr.  Troy  12843  But  the  noble  Duke  Nestor 
onon  to  horn  said  :.  .*Sendis  fro  youre-seluyn  to  your  syde 
londis.'  1426  LvDG,  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  2730  Ye  sholde  alway 
your  syluen  shewe  Wyth  cherysshyng  ffjT  of  plesaunce. 

II.  In  singular  sense  (originally  as  a  honorific 
plural :  cf.  You  TI,  Your  2  b) :  replacing  Thyself. 

*  Emphatic.  3.  In  apposition  with  ye  or  you 
(usually  as  subj,,  less  commonly  as  pred.  or  obj.), 
or  after  a  verb  in  the  imperative. 

13..  Gaw,  ^  Gr.  Knt.  350  pa;  je  5our-self  be  talenttyf  to 
take  hit  to  your-seluen.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3309  And  ye 
sothely,  your  selfe, . .  Shal  be  worshipped  worthely.  a  1553 
Udall  Royster  D.  ni.  v,  (Arb.)  58  R.  Royster.  If  it  were  an 
other  but  thou,  it  were  a  knaue.  M.  Mery.  Ye  are  an  other 
your  selfe,  sir.  1391  Shaks.  Two  Gent,  i.  i.  154  Henceforth, 
carry  your  letters  your  selfe.  c  1600  —  Sonn.  xiii,  You  are 
No  longer  yours,  then  you  your  selfe  here  Hue.  1707 
Freind  Peterboroiv's  Cond.  Sp,  211  You  will  hardly  believe 
your  self,  what  tliis  Letter  informs  you  of,  1749  Fielding 
Tom  'Jones  vi.  ii.  Suppose  she  should  have  fixed  on  the 
very  Person  whom  you  yourself  would  wish.  1859  H. 
KiNGSLEY  G,  Hamlyn  xxvii,  I  hope  I  may  see  you  happily 
married  yourself  some  of  these  days.  x86x  Miss  Yonge 
Stokesley  Secret  vi,  'Johnnie  !~get  stick.s,  I  say.'.  .Johnnie 
uttered  a  gruff  '  Get  'em  yourself.'  1890  Burnand  Very 
Much  A  br.  103  You  certainly  gave  me  to  understand  you 
had  been  there  yourself. 

4.  a.  Used  as  simple  subject,  with  the  verb 
either  in  the  pi.  (as  with  you).,  or  in  the  3rd  pers. 
sing,  (jf^ being  taken  as  a  sb.). 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2489  Your  seluyn  sothely  asayet  haue 
before.  1509  Hawes  Pctst.  Pleas,  xvin.  (Percy  Soc.)  81 
Your  selfe  hath  caught  it  in  so  sure  a  net.  1586  A.  Day 
Engl.  Secretorie  11.  (1625)  22  Your  owne  selfe  doe  know, 
that  both  he  and  the  rest  were  to  me  knowne  before  time. 
1594  Shaks.  Rick.  III.,  u.  i.  18  Madam,  your  selfe  is  not 
exempt  from  this.  162X  Bp.  Mountagu  Diatribe  47  Your 
selfe  deny  this  elsewhere.  1641  *Smectymnuus'  Vind.  Ansiv. 
§  13.  122  But  your  selfe  giants,  .that  Timothy  was  not  yet 
Bishop,  a  1745  Swift  Verses,  To  a  Lady^  126  Conversation 
is  but  carving;  Carve  for  all,  yourself  is  starving.  1709 
Washington  Lett.  Writ.  1893  XIV.  150  Does  the  Presidt. 
and  yourself  wear  them?  Mod.  {vulgar)  How's  yourself? 
b.   as  predicate,  or  after  as  or  than. 

c  1400  Destr,  Troy  1849  Sho  might  haue  bene  mariede  to 
more  |jen  your  selfe.  x6ox  Shaks.  All's  Well  iii.  v.  46  Is  it 
your  selfe?  1709  Mrs.  Manley  Secret  Mem.  31,  I  know 
nothing  so  valuable  as  your  self.  1847  R.  S.  Surtees  Haiv. 
buck  Gr,  xii,  'Why,  what  a  mess  you're  in,  Beaney  I'-.'Am 
I?.. I  can't  be  much  worse  than  yourself;  look  at  your 
breeches  1'  1896  Mary  Beaumont  yoan  Seaton  x,  It's 
yourself,  Sweetheart,  it's  yourself  I  think  most  of  now. 

C.  as  direct  or  indirect  object,  or  after  a  prepo- 
sition (or  like  adj.  and  adv.), 

13..  Gaw.  <5-  Gr.  Knt.  1548,  I..euer-more  wylle  Be  ser- 
uaunt  to  your-seluen,    c  1400  Dutr^  Troy  3327  Vff  it  like 
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your  Atiegiaunce,  l>at  I,  your  lefe  son,  Be  sent  from  your 
seluon.  X634  Prynne  in  Documents  agst,  P.  (Camden)  34 
This  odious  scandall.. which  I  wish  may  not  truly  reflect 
upon  your  self.  1725  Ramsay  Gentle  Shepk,  n.  i,  Spoke 
like  ye'rsell,  auld  birky.  1766  Gentl.  Mag.  May  234/1 
Good  fortune  befall  Yourself,  and  the  B-n-r-d  family  all. 
1807  Anna  Seward  Lett.  (1811)  VI.  331  On  a  balance  of 
their  beauty  and  deformity,  not  one  of  them  equals  yourself 
or  Southey.  1852  Miss  Mulock  Agathds  Husb.  iv,  What 
a  strong  friendship  used  to  exist  between  Uncle  Brian, 
yourself,  and  Anne  Valery. 

5.  In  pregnant  sense:  Your  being  or  personality  ; 
also,  your  true  self,  you  as  you  are  in  your  natural 
or  normal  condition  :  cf.  Self  D.  t,  2. 

1590  Spenser  E.  Q.  i.  viii.  42  What  euill  starre  On  you 
hath  fround,..That  of  your  selfe  ye  thus  berobbed  arre. 
c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  xiii,  O  that  you  were  your  selfe.  1740 
Richardson  Pamela  (1741)  I.  ii.  5  For  fear  you  should  be 
brought  to  any  thing . .  wicked,  by  being  set  so  above  your- 
self. 1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  vi.  v,  '  Dear  aunt,  you 
frighten  me  out  of  my  senses.*  *0,  my  dear,. .you  will  soon 
come  to  yourself  again.'  1889  'J.  S.  Winter'  Mrs,  Bob 
viii,  '  Now  you  look  like  yourself ',  she  said  fondly. 

**  6.  Reflexive,  as  direct  or  indirect  object,  or 
after  a  preposition  :   taking  the  place  of  You  4  d. 

13..  to  your-seluen  [see  3].  1426  Lydc.  De  Guil.  Pilgr. 
3759  To  occupye  your  sylff  alway.  1568  Grafton  Ckron. 
il.  102  Least  that  by  the  doyng  the  contrary,  you  bring 
your  selfe  into  such  a  pecke  of  troubles.  1598  B.  Jonson 
Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  I.  ij  Nor  would  I,  you  should  melt 
away  your  selfe  In  flashing  brav'rie.  1606  Shaks._/4«/,  ^ 
CI.  II.  v.  75  Good  Madam  keepe  your  selfe  within  your 
selfe.  x68o  R.  L'Estrange  Erasm.  Colloq.  127  'Twas  well 
you  bethought  your  self  before  you  were  in  for  good  and 
all.  17x7  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Let.  to  Mrs.  S.  C—  i  Apr., 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  thing  that  will  make  you  wish 
yourself  here.  x86s  '  L.  Carroll  *  Alzce's  Adv.  in  Wonder- 
land  ix,  Pray  don't  trouble  yourself.  1882  '  Edna  Lyall' 
Donovan  xix,  You'll  do  for  yourself  one  of  these  days. 

***  7.  As  indefinite  pronoun  (emphatic  or  reflex- 
ive) :  =  Oneself  :  cf.  You  6,  Your  6. 

X669  Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag.  11.  iii.  56  Here  is  a  Table  of 
Latitudes,  .and  the  way  to  calculate  it  your  self.  x88x 
Baily's  Mag,  Apr.  97  Our  friend  learned  that  one  of  the 
secrets  of  their  success  was  picking  the  line  of  country 
quickly  yourself.  1918  Times  Lit.  Suppl.  2  May  207/a 
The  monkey,  .has  a  rule  that  everything  which  cannot  be 
eaten  must  be  used  to  scratch  yourself  with, 

TourselveS  (yu»ise'lvz),  pron,  pi.  Forms  : 
see  Your  and  Self.  [f.  prec,  in  the  i6th  cent., 
with  pi.  inflexion,  like  ourselves,  iheirselves,  them- 
selves^ in  order  to  provide  an  unambiguous  form 
for  the  pi.  use.]  The  emphatic  and  reflexive  pro- 
noun corresponding  to  you  in  plural  sense:  re- 
placing the  ^zx\\^x yourself  {^^^  prec.  i,  2). 

I.  Emphatic. 

1.  In  apposition  with  ye  or  you  (as  subj.,  pred„ 
or  obj.),  expressed  or  implied. 

1526  Tindale  Matt,  xxiii.  13  Ye  youre  selves  poo  nott  in, 
nother[i6ii  yee  neither  goe  in  your  selues,  neither]  suffre 
ye  them  that  come  to  enter  in,  c  xsso  Lyndesay  Monarche^ 
Trag,  Dauid  312  It  is  5our  craft,  ..5our  selfis,  in  5our 
Templis,  for  to  teche.  x6ii  Bible  Luke  xiii.  28  When  yee 
shall  see .  .all  the  Prophets  in  the  kingdome  of  God,  and  you 
your  selues  thrust  out  [1526  Tindale,  and  youre  selves 
thrust  oute  a  dores].  x88i  'Mark  Twain'  Sp.  (1910)  24, 
I  think  I  honor  and  appreciate  your  Pilgrim  stock  as  much 
as  you  do  yourselves,  perhaps. 

2.  As  simple  subject  (now  arch,  or  poet^,  predi- 
cate, or  object. 

1526  [see  quot.  1611  In  ij.  ^1x578  Lindesay  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  58  To  inanefest  ^ourselfis  quhat 
men  Je  ar.  158a  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  i  Thess.  ii.  i  For  your 
selues  know,  brethren,  our  entrance  vnto  you,  that  it  was 
not  vaine.  1608  Shaks.  /..ear  11.  iv.  194  (Qo.  i)  If  you  doe 
loue  old  men,,  .if  your  selues  are  old.  1709  Mrs.  Manley 
Secret  Mem.  no,  I  intend  to  carry  you  where  your  selves 
shall  be  Judges  of  his  Conversation.  X728  Pope  Dune.  i.  3 
Say  great  Patricians  !  (since  yourselves  inspire  These  won- 
d'rous  works).  i88x  '  Mark  Twain  '  Sp.  (1910)  20, 1  ask  you 
to  put  yourselves  in  his  place. 

3.  In  pregnant  sense  :  cf.  prec.  5. 

17x8  Pope  Iliad  xiv.  428  Be  still  your  selves,  and  we  shall 
need  no  more. 

II.  4,  Reflexive,  as  direct  or  indirect  object,  or 
after  a  preposition  :  taking  the  place  of  You  i  d. 

X523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cxlvi.  7i_b/2  It  is  his  w>'n 
that' ye  all  shulde  put  your  selfes  into  his  pure  ^vJ'll.  1526 
Tindale  Luke  xvii.  3  Take  hede  to  youre  selves.  1539 
Bible  (Great)  Matt.  vi.  19  Laye  not  vp  for  your  selues 
treasure  vpon  earth.  X632  Buome  Novella  i.  i,  Not  to 
wanton  out  your  holy  vowes  Dancing  your  selfes  to  th'  Devill. 
X790  Burke  Fr,  Rev.  52  Respecting  your  forefathers,  you 
would  have  been  taught  to  respect  yourselves.  1837  Dickens 
Pickw.  xxxii,  'You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves,' 
said  the  voice  of  Mr.  Raddle.  1847  R.  S.  Surtees  Haw- 
buck  Gr,  xvi,  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  lo  give  yourselves 
airs  among  other  girls. 

Ii  Yourt  (yuwt).  Forms  :  8-9  jourt,  9  jxirt, 
y(o)urte,  yurta,  yu(e)rt,  yort,  8- yourt.  [ad. 
Russ.  lopxa,  through  F.  youHe  or  O.jurte.']  A 
semi-subterranean  dwelling  or  hut  of  the  natives  of 
northern  and  central  Asia,  usually  formed  of  timber 
covered  with  earth  or  turf.     Also  attrib. 

X784  King  C(W-i''j  Voy.  Pacific  III.  9  May  1779,  Natch- 
eekin  is  a  very  inconsiderable  ostrogt  having  only  one  log* 
house,  the  residence  of  the  Toion  ;  five  balagans,  and  one 
jourt.  1780  CoxE  Russ.  Discov.  259  Six  or  seven  of  these 
huts  or  yourts  make  a  village.  1858  Anne  Bowman  Vng, 
Exiles  xn.  15^  They  made  no  scruple  to  enter  the  warm, 
though  uninviting  yurte.  1865  Tylor  Early  Hist.  Man. 
viii.  207  Stone  knives . .  have  been  found  tn  the  high  north. 
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east  of  Siberia,  on  the  site  of  deserted  yourts  of  modem 
date.  1899  Barinc-Gould  Furze  Bloom  iii.  20  A  Khan's 
yourte  on  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia. 

Yourt,  var.  Yaouet. 

Yous,  yoush,  dial,  contractions  of  you  shall : 
see  Shall  A.  5.  ' 

^WS  Gammer  Gurton  I.  v.  Bj,  Yoush  beare  the  blame, 

Youst,  obs.  form  of  Just,  joust  z;.i 

Touster,  sb.  notih.  dial.  Forms  :  i  selostr, 
Seolster,  -or,  6  Sc.  Joustir,  7  yo water,  gyouster. 
[OE.  leohter  (late  also  fillister)  suppuration,  pus, 
related  to  LG.  galster  mouldy  spot  in  cheese, 
bacon,  etc.,  whence  Du.  galsterig  rank,  rancid  (of. 
OE.  geolslrig  purulent,  poisonous).]  Fetid  dis- 
charge from  a  wound ;  pus,  sanies.  Hence  Yonster 
v.,  to  fester ;  Yousiexei  pa. pple.  (see  quot.  1894). 

cjzs  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  8709  Supuratio,  jelostr. 
aiioo  Aldhelm  Gloss.  1.  3585  (Napier  95/2)  Tabo,  .i.  sttnie, 
wyrmse,  seolstre.  1513  Douglas  /Eiieis  III.  ix.  72  The  ^oustir 
tharfra  chirtanti  and  blak  bind.  1691  Ray  N.  C.  Words, 
Vtmster  [printed  Vowfter],  to  fester.  1894  Northnmbld. 
Gloss.,  Vous/ered,  puffed  or  swollen  in  the  cellular  mem- 
branes of  the  skin. 

Yout,  variant  of  YowT. 

Toath  (yuV}.  Forms:  I  ;eosu)>,  Siosub, 
iusuU,  -dS,  i-2  580?oJ>,  iu5ej>,  2-3  Jeoje*,  juheS, 
3-5  3ou))(e,  4-5  jowthe,  youghthe,  yhouth(e, 
4-6  youthe,  4-5  (6-7  Sc.)  jouth,  (7  Sc.)  yowthe, 
5-6  jouthe,  jowth,  yought(e,  yougth(e,  (3 
}u-we«,  -wuU,  -59IS,  3uep,  joep,  Jieufl,  youhji, 
5uS,  4  jowejj,  5ougheJ>,  juth,  5  Jowith,  yowith, 
yo-HTuthe,  Joigejja,  jougthe,  youjjo,  yujje, 
5ouhet5,  Sc.  jowTitht,  5-6  vthe,  6  yowght,  Sc. 
Jow',  7  yewth\  5-  youth.  [OE.  geoiu}  =  OS. 
jugad  (MLG.,  UD\x.  jSghet,  T3a.  Jiugd),  OHG. 
jugiind  (MHG.  jugent,  G.  jugend)  :-  Com.  W. 
Gcr.  *jugunfi-,  app.  an  alteration  on  the  analogy 
of  *dugunf-  DouTH  of  *juwuiipi-  :—  pre-Teut. 
*jttW3nti-  (cf.  the  parallel  formation  in  \^.  juventa, 
(io\.\i.  junda).    See  YouNO  and  -th  1.] 

1.  The  fact  or  state  of  being  young ;  youngness. 
(Often  blending  with  sense  2.) 

a  iioo  Aldhelm  Gloss,  i.  2843  (Napier  77/1)  Teneritudiae, 
iungan  iujebe.  eiloo  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  D)  an.  975  On 
his  da^um  for  his  iu^ode,  Codes  wii>a:rsacan  Codes  la^e 
brajcon.  aisas  Leg.  Knth.  1462  Nim  ^eme  of  W  juheSe. 
c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  XVks.  I.  84  Seynge  l>e  5ou|?e  of  be  childe. 
ci+aj  Engl.  Conf.  Irel.  (1806)  68  Other  tweyn  of  hys 
bretheren,  (that  throgh  yought  &  foolrede  hym  folwed). 
01500  Cot.  Corpus  Chr.  PI.  iL  751  Thogh  thatt  my  vthe 
frome  me  be  worne.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  l/uon  xxii.  65 
They  knewe  well  by  the  reason  of  his  yought  hunger 
opressyd  hym  more  then  it  dyde  to  them  of  gretter  age. 
a  1571  Knox  Hist.  Re/.  Wks.  1846  I.  195  By  your  authoritie, 
the  people  may  be  moved  the  rather  to  beleve  the  trewth, 
whareof  many  dowbtes  be  reassone  of  our  yowght.  x6ol 
Shaks.  Jill.  C.  II.  i.  148  Our  youtlis,  and  wildenesse,  shall 
no  whit  appeare,  But  all  be  buried  in  his  Grauity.  1607 
Drydem  yir^.  Georg.  itl.  6^4  A  Snake,  .renew'd  in  all  the 
speckl'd  Pride  Of  pompous  Youth.  1709  Mrs.  Manley 
Secret  Mem.  122  Their  frec.behaviour  are  generally  attri- 
buted to  Youth  and  Gaiety.  1796  Burke  Let.  to  Hussey 
Dec,  Corr.  1844  IV.  401  If  1  had  youth  and  strength,  I 
would  go  myself  over  to  Ireland  to  work  on  that  plan.  1803 
Beoooes  in  Sfed.  Jml.  X,  572  He  h.-is  youth  on  his  side,  ana 
it  is  odds  but  he  gets  over  it  \sc.  a  disease]. 
b.  fig.  Newness,  novelty,  recentness. 

IS96  Shaks.  Merck,  y.  111.  ii.  224  If  that  the  youth  of  my 
new  interest  here  Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome,  a  x6oo 
Hooker  Eccl,  Pot.  vi.  iv.  §  13  These  opinions  have  youth  in 
their  countenance. 

2.  The  time  when  one  is  young  ;  the  early  part 
or  period  of  life ;  more  specifically,  the  period  from 
puberty  till  the  attainment  of  full  growth,  between 
childhood  and  adult  age. 

c  897  i^LFBED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxi.  206  Dsere  scame  & 
3«erc  scande  |»e  3u  on  luxuSe  worhtes  ic  xedo  Sast  3u  for- 
jitst.  c  1000  Ags.  (T^r/.  Luke  xviii.  21  Ball  l^is  ic  heold  of 
minre  geosube.  c  woo  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  127  On  his  )uwe5e 
he  fich  fro  folkc  to  weste.  a  1150  Prov.  ./Elfred  100  in 
O.  E.  Misc.  (1872)  108  pc  mon  Fe  on  his  youht>e  yeorne 
leorne)?  wit  and  wisdom.  C1330  R.  Brunne  CAr^w.  IVace 
(Rolls)  10436  Alle  ^  congest  bachelers  pat..were  of  ^ouItc. 
c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (verse)  14  Women . .  pat  leris  no  latyn 
in  bar  jouth.  1508  Dunbar  Poems  vil  63  Most  fortunable 
chiftane,  bothe  in  yhouth  and  eild.  1535  Coverdale  Gen. 
viii.  21  The  ymajinacion  of  mans  hert  is  euell,  euen  from  the 
very  youth  of  him  [1611  from  his  youth).  1749  Smollett 
Gil  Bias  IV.  vit  (1816)  126/2  One  of  those  old  boys  who 
had  been  great  rakes  in  their  youth.  1830  Fb.  A.  Kemble 
Resid.  Georgia  (1863)  11  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  up 
and  pass  from  infancy  to  youth.  1879  Harlan  Eyesight 
vii.  103  In  the  case  of  any  kind  of  optical^  defect,  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  begin  the  use  of  glasses  in  youth. 

b.  trans/,  and  fig.  Early  stage  or  period  of 
existence. 

i6oa  Shaks.  Ham.  I.  iiL  7  A  Violet  in  the  youth  of  Primy 
Nature,    1678  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc,  vi.  108  As  the  Bough 

frew  in  the  youth  of  the  Tree,  1733  W.  Ellis  Chillem  «r 
■'ate  Farm.  14  One  very  bad  [quality],  .that  often  ruins 
part  of  its.  Crop,  while  in  their  youth.  1883  C/t.  Times 
9  Nor.  8i3,/2  Lutheranism.. covers  a  smaller  area  to-day 
than  it  did  in  its  early  youth. 

3.  A  quality  or  condition  characteristic  of  the 
young ;  e.  g.  youthful  freshness  or  vigour ;  youthful 
wantonness,  folly,  or  rashness ;  youthful  appear- 
ance or  aspect. 

971  Bticil.  Hom.  65  Paer  b  seoso(>  buton  yide,  c  ii« 
Lamb.  Horn.  145  per  seal  beon . .  IvjeSe  \v.rr.  jeojeSe,  ?ieua] 
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wiS-uten  elde.  a  1300  E.  E.  PsalUr  cii[i].  5  Als  erne  J>i 
yhouthe  be  newed  sal.  1390  Gowkr  Con/.  II.  263  Sche.. 
preide  hem  alle.. To  grante  Eson  his  ferste  youthe,  1475 
Stonor  Papers  (Camden)  I.  158  TylK.ljat  youkke  of  wed- 
lokke  ly  in  my  nekke.. youth  shall  rene  in  me  as  hyt  has 
done  in  you  afore  tyme.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon 
IX.  244  Now  is  losie  our  beaulte  and  our  yoiigihe  ihoiughe 
grete  syniie.  1525  Ld.  Bernf.rs  Froiss.  II.  cxxv.  140 b/2 
Though . .  that  youthe  of  wytte  haue  made  hym  to  defye  the 
kynge,  a  1653  Binning  Serm.,  John  i.S  Wks.  (1725)  410/2 
[Ihe  sun]  puts  a  Youth  upon  the  World.  1709  Mrs.  Man- 
LEV  Secret  Mem.  16  The  Enervating  of  their  Youth  and 
Vigour.  1817  Maria  Edgeworth  Ormond  i,  After  she  had 
purchased  all  of  youth -which  age  can  purchase  for  money, 
1844  Mrs.  Browning  Rhaps.  Life's  Frogr.  viii,  Oh,  the 
soul  keeps  its  youth  I  But  the  body  faints  sore. 

4.  Personified,  or  vaguely  denoting  any  young 
person  or  persons  (without  article). 

Here  perhaps  he^on^s  yougtkes  folke  {%^q\\ssx  Sheph,Cal, 
May  9),  which  was  imitated  by  Davison  (see  Youngth  i, 
quot.  1602). 

1390  GowER  Conf.  III.  358,  I  sih  wher  lusty  Youthe  the 
. .  Stod  with  his  route  wel  begon.  1399  Langl.  Rich.  Rede* 
les  Prol.  59  They  shall  fynde  flfele  ffawtis  ffoure  score  and 
odde,  That  youghthe  weiieth  alwey  ^at  it  be  witte  euere. 
c  1400  Beryn  1052  5owith  is  recheles.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg. 
(1867)  93  Ful  of  corage  is  5ou5elje  in  herte.  1513  More 
Rich,  m  Wks.  39/1  Slipper  youth  [must  be]  vnderpropped 
with  elder  counsayle.  1579  Lvly  Euphues  (.Arb.)  124  We 
haue  an  olde  prouerbe  youth  wil  haue  his  course.  1675 
Brooks  Goid.  Key  27  Youth  encUnes  to  Wantonness  and 
Prodigality.  1757  Gray  Bard  74  Youth  on  the  prow,  and 
Pleasure  at  the  helm.  1844  Disraeli  Coningsby  in.  1,  Al- 
most everything  that  is  great  has  been  done  by  youth. 

5.  Young  people  (or  creatures)  collectively  ;  the 
young,  (With  or  without  tke\  now  always  con- 
strued as  plural.) 

Betnuulft^  03  J>aet  sec  geosoS  geweox.  c  897  i^LFRED 
Gregory's  Past.  C.  Pref.  7  Eall  sio  jioguS  3e  nu  is  on 
Angelcynne  friora  monna.  ^1205  Lav.  15372,  &  inne  i^st- 
saxe  heore  a3eleste  5u3eAe.  Ibid,  19837  Bezst  aire  jeo^eSe 
lja,.a  J^an  dae^en  weore  iErtiur  inaten.  1538  Starkey 
England  (iSy 8)  152  The  yl  and  idul  bryngj-ng  vp  of  youth 
here  in  our  cunlrey,  /*/</.  156  To  ouerse  the  educatyon  of 
vthe.  1581  Mui.CASTER  Positions  xxxiii.  (1888)  119  Youth 
from  seuen  till  one  and  twenty,  will  abyde  much  exercising. 
1599  Shaks.  Hen.  K  11.  Chorus  i  Now  all  the  Youth  of 
England  are  on  fire.  1656  Harrington  Oceana  (1658)  204 
The  Elders  could  remember  that  they  had  been  Youth. 
174a  Gray  Spring  25  'ihe  in.sect  youth  are  on  the  wing. 
i8t8  BvRON  Juan  i.  cxxv.  The  unexpected  death  of  some 
old  lady  Or  gentleman . .  Who've  made  '  us  youth  '  wait  too — 
too  long  already  For  an  estate.  1874  Stubbs  Const.  Hist, 
I.  ii.  25  When  there  wa"!  peace  at  home,  the  youth  sought 
opportunities  of  distinguishing,  .themselves  in  distant  war* 
fare.  1883  Century  Mag,  XXVI.  392/1  There  was  a  native 
innocence  in  the  New  York  youth  of  both  sexes  that  was 
pleasing  to  our  pride. 

6.  A  young  person  ;  esp.  a  young  man  between 
boyhood  and  mature  age;  sometimes,  esp.  in 
earlier  use,  more  widely  (see  quots.). 

Formerly  sometimes  (and  still  in  dialect  or  vulgar  speech) 
pleonastically  qualified  hy  young. 

c  1250  Gen.  ^  Ex.  2665  Bi  "dat  time  3at  he  was  5u3,  WiS 
faltered  and  strengthe  kuiV  a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  230 
He  lift  vp  J>e  lach  and  leop  ouer  !»«  lake,  pat  youthe.  ?is8o 
W.  Hergest  [titie)  The  Right  Rule  of  Christian  Chastiiie  j 
profitable  to  bee  read  of  all  godly  and  vertuous  Youthes  of 
Doth  scxe._  1583  Stocker  Civ.  U'arres  Lo7ve  C.  i,  32  b. 
Accompanied  with  a  multitude  of  women,  young  youthes 
and  children.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  11.  i.  40  He  that  hath 
a  beard,  is  more  then  a  youth  :  and  he  that  hath  no  beard, 
is  lesse  then  a  man.  1605  Treswell  Jottm,  Earl  Nott.  32  A 
youth  often  yeares  of  age,  1611  Bible  Susanna  45  The  Lord 
raised  vp  the  holy  spirit  of  a  young  youth,  whose  name  was 
Daniel.  J632  Milton  L" Allegro  95  The  jocond  rebecks 
sound  To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid.  1687  [?W. 
Penn]  Reason,  Toleration  16  He  ended  his  days  a  young 
Youth,  in  the  24th  Year  of  his  Age.  1711  Heakne  Collect. 
(O.  H.  S.)  Ill,  263  W<=^  was  in  the  eleventh  Year  of  his  Age, 
and  y*  he  was  then  a  very  hopeful!  Youth.  1774  tr.  Chester- 
field's  Lett.  Kal.  May  1741,  To-morrow,  .you  will  attain 
your  ninth  year  ;  so  that,  for  the  future,  I  shall  treat  you  as 
a  youth.  1805  Ann.  Rig.,  Chron.  396/2  Two  youths,  one  14 
and  the  other  8  years  of  age,  sons  of  a  poor  man.  1837 
Dickens  Pickw.  xxxii.  The  pot-boy,  the  muffin  youth,  and 
the  baked-potato  man.  i88i  toth  Cent.  May  780  Before  she 
was  twenty  she  wrote  verses  like  other  youths. 

b.  (esp.  college  youth.)    Applied  technically  to 
societies  of  bellringers.   Oh,  exc.  I/zsl. 

1668  [Stedman]  Tintinnalogia  {1671)  Ded.,Tothe  Noble 
SocietyofColledge- Youths.  x8i6  Smvwh\ Campanal.  p.  xix. 
The  Society  of  College  Youths,  in  the  summer  of  1657,  on  a 
visit  to  Cambridge,  were  presented  by  Mr.  Stedman  with 
his  peculiar  production  on  five  bells.  1855  T.  Bailey  Ann. 
Notts.  IV.  29  The  bells  at  St.  Peter's  church  re-cast  this 
year ;.  .The  following  are  the  inscriptions  upon  them  :  First, 
or  Treble.—'  I  was  given  by  the  Society  of  Northern  Youths, 
in  1672,  and  recast  by  the  Sherwood  Youths,  in  1771.' 

7.  altrib.  and  Comb.^  t\s  youth-slip ^  -state,  -tide, 
-time ;  youth-bold.,  -consuming  adjs,  ;  f  youth- 
grass,  +  youthwort,  names  for  sundew ;  f  youth- 
like a,^  resembling  or  having  the  character  of 
youth,  juvenile  (cf.  Youthly  a.) ;  adv.^  like  a 
youth,  or  in  the  manner  of  youth ;  hence  -^ youth- 
likeness  ;  t  youth-master,  a  master  who  teaches 
young  people  ;  youth-potion,  a  potion  supposed 
to  restore  youth. 

A 1618  Sylvester  Sonn.  Mireu:.  Peace  xit,  My  *youth- 
bold  thoughts.  1610  Fletcher  Faithf,  Shepk.  i.  i.  That 
heavy  *youth-consuniing  Miserie.  1584  Cocan  Haven 
Health  ccxxiv.  228  In  Lankashire.  .the  common  people  do 
call  it  "youth  grasse,  and  they  think  that  it  rotteth  sheepe. 
1582  Stanyhubst  JSneis  11.  518  When  shee  saw  Priamus 
^youthlik  surcharged  in  armour,    a  1586  Sidney  Arcadia 
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III.  iv.  C1912)  371  All  such,  whom  either  youthfull  age,  or 
youth-hke  mindes  did  fill  with  unlimited  desires.  1549 
Chaloner  Erastn.  on  Folly  C  iij  b,  Women  with  their 
smoth  chekes,  small  voyces,  and  fine  skinnes,  doo  euer 
shewe  a  certayne  *youthlikenesse.  1550  Harington  tr. 
Cicero's  Bk.  Friendship  (1562)  48  b,  For  so  shall  nursses 
and  *youthmaisters  chalenge  muche  frendshyp.  1876  Geo. 
Eliot  Dan.  Der.  liii,  A  sorceress,  .to  mix  *youth-potions 
for  others.  1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iii.  iv.  Captains 
1220  'Tis  better  bear  the  *Youth.slips  of  a  King.  .Then  to 
fill  all  with  Bloud-flouds  of  Debate.  1553  Grimalde 
Cicero's  Offices  11.  xiii.  (1556)  81  Publius  Rutilius  *youth- 
state  [orig.  adolescentiam].  1873  Brennan  Witch  of  Nemi^ 
etc.  291  The  seeds  that  in  *youth.tiHe  we  sow.  1845  S, 
Austin  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref  I.  307  Their  works,  produced  in 
the  *youth-time  of  the  human  race.  1895  Edmat.  Rev.  Sept. 
190  Miss  Cobbe  regrets  the  banished  grace  of  her  mother's 
youthtime.  1597  Gerarde  Herbal  in.  civ.  1366  Called  in 
English  Sunne  deaw,  Ros  Soils,  *Youth  woort.  1598  R, 
Chester  Poems  (1914)  18  Youlhwort  faire  Affections  lover. 

Hence  Tonthen  (y/i'Kn)  v.  [-en6],  trans,  to 
make  youthful,  impart  a  youthful  appearance  to ; 
intr.  to  become  youthful,  acquire  youthful  quali- 
ties ;  You'thless  a.,  having  no  youth,  lacking  the 
ordinary  characteristics  of  youth  (whence  You'th- 
lessness)  ;  f  You-thness,  youth  ;  You'thship, 
with  poss.  adj.,  used  as  a  title  (cf.  worship)'^ 
tYou'thsome  «.,  youthful  in  disposition,  juvenile. 

188a  Even.  Star  (Philad.)  28  Apr.,  No  dress  *youthens  a 
girl  so  much  as  white.  1916  C.  H.  Sorley  Lett.  (1919)  140 
You  will  always  be  forty  to  strangers  perhaps :  and  youthen 
as  you  get  to  know  them.  1006  Mansfield  Girl  ^  Gods 
xiii,  A  *youthless,  over-developed  girl  of  fifteen.  1909 
Times  Lit.  Suppi,  17  June  225/2  It  is  his  own  letters. .his 
cold  ''youthles.sness..that  are  his  enemy.  ct^-jS  Partenety 
5221  pat  he  had  don  in  his  *youthnesse  soo.  1906  A.  &  E. 
Castle  ^  If  Youth  but  knew  '  ii,  Heaven  knows,  .what  sweet 
hostess  may  not  greet  your  "youihship  tonight.  1661  Peiys 
Diary  31  Oct.,  I  found  him  drinking  and  very  jolly  and 
*youthsome. 

Youthful  (y«-]>fiil),  a.    [f.  Youth  +  -pul.] 

1,  Having  or  characterized  by  youth ;  that  is  still 
young. 

1590  Spenser  F.Q.  1. 1  14  The  youthfull  knight  could  not 
for  ought  be  staide.  1590  Shaks.  C0//1.  Err.  v.  i.  52  In  vn- 
lawfull  loue,  A  sinne  preuaiUng  much  in  youthfull  men, 
x6io  Holland  Camden  s  Brit.  1. 77  'i  his  Prince  being  youth- 
full,  cast  behinde  him  all  care  of  the  Empire.  1703  Rowe 
Pair  Penil.  in.  32  Is  she  not  more  than  Painting  t.in  ex- 
press, Or  youthful  Poets  fancy,  when  they  love?  183a  W. 
Irving  Alhambra  xxiii.  II.  37  A  youthful  princess,  in  the 
very  sweetness  and  bloom  of  her  years.  187s  Jowett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  IV.  129  Here  we  have, .an  unmistakable  attack  made 
by  the  youthful  Socrates. 

2.  transf.  Of,  pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  or 
suitable  for,  youth  or  the  young;  juvenile. 

156X  T.  HoBV  ir.  Castigliojte's  Courtyer  it.  X  iij,  Alonso 
Carillo.-hauynge  committed  certein  jrouthfull  partes  that 
were  of  no  great  importance,  was.  .caried  to  pri.son.  1579 
L\  LY^w//jK«(Arb,)iii  Idlenesse  is.  .ye sole  maintenaunce 
of  youthful  [later  edd.  youthly]  affection.  1600  Shaks. 
A.  y,  L.  II.  vii.  160  Ihe  leane  and  slipper'd  Pantaloone,., 
His  youthfull  hose  well  sau'd,  a  world  too  wide,  For  his 
shrunkeshanke.  163a  Milton  ZM//(^r^26  Jest  and  youth- 
ful Jollity.  1733  C.  Walker  Mcju.  Sally  Salisb.  10  Dress 
and  Dancing  were  the  sole  Youthful  Delights  of  our  Sally. 
1799  Han.  More  Fem.  Educ.  (ed.  4)  I,  173  That  profusion 
of  little,  .sentimental  books  with  which  the  youthful  library 
overflows.  1848  Dickens  Dombcy  xxxv,  Mrs.  Skewion.. 
appropriately  attired  for  that  purpose  in  a  very  youthful 
costume.  looi  Jacobs  Light  Freights  228  An  ancient  eye 
watched  with  almost  youthful  impatience  the  slow  warming 
of  a  mug  of  beer  on  the  hob. 

3-  fiS-  'I'^^t  is  in  its  early  stage,  early,  new ; 
also,  having  the  freshness  or  vigour  of  youth. 

1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  iii.  i.  18  O  earth  I  I  will  befriend  thee 
more  with  raine  That  shall  distill  from  these  two  ancient 
mines,  'I'hen  youthfull  Apriil  shall  with  all  his  showres  In 
summers  drought.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  i.  vii.  34  The 
larger  stature.. of  men  in  those  youthfull  limes  and  age  of 
the  world.  1692  Bentlev -ffty/t-  Led.  i.  24  Perfect  Felicity, 
suth  as  after  millions  of  millions  of  Ages  is  still  youthful! 
and  flourishing.  1777  Potter  Mschylus,  Agamemnon  256 
The  youthfull  bloom  of  rosy  love.  1830  Lyell  Princ.  Geol. 
I.  147  There  may  be  a  connexion  between  an  extraordinary 
profusion  of  monocotyledonous  plants  and  a  youthful  con- 
dition of  the  world.  1877 /*«//  Mall  Gaz.  17  Oct.  ii/i  A 
youthful  and  astringent  Tinta,  an  aromatic  Malmsey  of 
fabulous  value. 

Hence  Yonthftillity  {nonce-wd.)t  youthfulness ; 
//.  youthful  acts  or  follies. 

X763  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  G.  Montagu  15  Aug.,  You  see 
my  impetuosity  does  not  abate  much  :  no,  nor  my  youth- 
fullity.  1764  —  Let.  to  C,  Churchill  %^  Mar.,  You  do  not 
suspect  me,  I  hope,  of  any  youthfullities. 

Youtlifully  (y«-J)fuli),  adv,  [f.  prec,  -^  -ly  2  ] 
In  a  youthful  manner ;  with  the  freshness,  vigour, 
or  other  characteristic  of  youth  ;  like  a  young  per- 
son ;  in  a  juvenile  style. 

1581  MuLCASTER  Positions  xxxix.  (1888)209  Let  them.. 
defende  that  stoutly,  which  ihe^  haue  begone  youthfully. 
tSSa  Hester  Seer.  Phiorav.  in.  li.  6  The  face  beyng  washed 
therwith,  it  maketh  it  very  faire,  and  preserueth  it  youthfully. 
1638  Junius  Paint,  Ancients  19^  If  anything  secmeth  to 
be  pamted  somewhat  youthfully,  it  is  esteemed  to  proceed 
out  of  a  promising  forwardnesse  of  our  naturall  inclinations, 
1665  Manley  Grotius'  Lozu  C  IVars  87  Youthfully  im- 
patient of  all  delay,  x8o8  Han.  More  Ccelebs  ix.  Rather 
youthfully  drest.  1875  Browning  Aristoph.  Apol.  5289  Now 
that  the  cloud  has  broken,  sky  laughs  blue.  Earth  blossoms 
youthfully  ! 

Youthfulness  (y«*Jjfulnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS,]  The  fact  or  quality  of  being  youthful ; 
youthful  condition  or  character. 


YOTJTHHEAD. 

1587  GoLDiNG  De  Momay  viii.  117  Should  we  rather 
graunt  an  euerlasting  ignorance  in  man,  than  a  kynd  of 
youthfujnesse  which  hath  learned  things  according  to  the 
growths  thereof  in  ages  ?  162s  Mabbe  tr.  AUmans  Guzman 
tCAif.  11.  139  He  might  either  doe  it  out  of  youthfuhiesse. . 
or  out  of  want.  17x7  Addison  tr.  OviiVs  Afet.  m.  Wks. 
1736  I.  213  With  all  the  purple  youthfiilness  of  face,  That 
gently  blushes  in  the  wat'ry  glass.  1840  Dickens  Oid  C. 
Shop  i,  Her  very  small  and  delicate  frame  imparted  a  pecu- 
liar youthfulness  to  her  appearance.  1898  'H.  b.  Merbiman' 
Roiiins  Corner  x\\.  124  .-V  complexion  almost  dazzling  in  its 
youthfulness  and  brilliancy. 

Tontllliead  (y«-)>hed).  Chiefly  Sc.  Forms : 
3  ^utShede,  4  5ouJ)ehede,  -heed,  5outhhede, 
yhouthede,  5uthed,  4-5  5owthed(o,  -eid,  youth.- 
ed(e,  4-<5  3outhed(e,  -eid,  5  yowthid,  ^owthe- 
hede,  youtheed,  (yuahed),  5-6  5owthheid, 
youtheid,  yowthed,  6  ^outhhed,  5houthhed, 
yowth^h)eid,  5eutheid,  yutheid,  5owcht-heid, 
youitheid,  6,  8  5outliheid,  arch.  8  youthhede, 
9  -hed,  9  youth-head,  youthhead  {Sc.  -held), 
[f.  Youth  +  -head.] 

1.  The  state  of  youth,  yonngness  :   «  Youth  i. 

c  i»«o  Bestiary  55  Wu  he  newe3  his  5u3hcde,  hu  he  cumeS 
ut  of  elde.  C137S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  \\.  {Paulus)  862  Quhare 
hele  beis  ay  butseknes,  jouthed  but  eld  or  wrechitnes.  1456 
Sir  G.  Have  La7v  A  rtns  (S.T.S.)  3  Till  enforme  5our  gouth- 
ede  of  mony  sjTidry  knaulagis.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot. 
(Rolls)  I.  67  5outhheid  is  without  ressoun  or  ryme.  c  1560  A. 
Scott  Poems {S.T,^.)  xvi.  50  Quha  wald  the  re^e  of  ?ow'heid 
dant.  c  1730  Ramsay  Some  0/ the  Contents  vi,  Quhen  eild 
and  spyte  takis  place  of  ^outhheids  flame.  1819  Scott 
Let.  to  Comet  IV,  Scott  3  Dec.  in  Lockhart,  Mamma  and 
the  girls  are  quite  well,  and  so  is  Master  Charles,  who  is  of 
course  more  magnificent,  a»  being  the  only  specimen  of 
youthhead  at  home. 

2.  The  time  of  yonth,  adolescence:  =  Youth  2. 
a  1300  Cursor  JIT,  3592  Quen  Jjai  it  [sc.  eld]  haue  ])al  are 

vnfayn,  And  wald  ha  youthed  ^an  again,  c  137S  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xiv.  (Z.wc<w)  3  In  his  gouthede  leyrit  he  In  antyoche 
leche  to  be.  ^  1440  Gesta  Rovt.  Ixix.  317  (Harl.  MS.)  My 
lord  god,  }>at  hast  y-kept  me  fro  my  jowthede,  kepe  me  now 
in  J>is  hour.  i«^  Extr.  Burgh  Rec.Stirling  (1887)  29  He 
was  within  youitheid  and  of  mynor  aige.  1588  A.  King  tr. 
Canisius*  Cateck.\i'viy  All  the  iust  men,  florislng  in  thair 
5outhheid.  1798  H,  Macneill  Scot.  Muse  xiv,  Year  after 
year  in  youtheid's  prime,  Wander  he  will,  frae  clime  to 
clime.  Z814  SouTHEY  Roderick  xvii.  17  The  children,  free 
In  youthhead's  happyseason  from  allcares.  1826  J.Wilson 
Noctes  Ambr.  Wks.  1856  I.  170  That  never  was  Mr.  North's 
character,  even  in  lusty  youth-head, 

3.  Youths  collectively  :  =  Youth  5. 

156a  WINJET  Cert.  Tractates  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  23,  I  iugeit 
the  teching  of  the  gouthed  in  vertew  and  science,  nixt  efter 
the  auctontie  with  the  ministeris  of  iustice  vnder  it.  1567 
Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  535  Privatlie  or  publictlie  to 
instruct  the  youtheid.  1848  Tait's  Mag,  XV.  123  They  are 
..guilty  of  having  committed  the  education  of  the  youth- 
head  '  of  the  country  to  men  whom  they  consider  disqualified. 

70Tltb.Il00d  (yw'Jjhud).  Now  rare  or  arch. 
Forms:  i  3eoso]>had,  3eosu]?had,  3  5uwe15e- 
hode  ;  7-9  youthood,  youth-hood,  youthhood. 
[OE,  ^eoguJ>hdd,  f.  geogup  Youth  +  -hdd  -hood  ; 
cf.  OS.  jugutihid^  MHG.  jugentheit»  In  mod.E. 
a  new  formation,] 

1.  =  Youth  i,  2,  3. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  59  Swa  )?onne  gelice  bi3  Jjsere  menniscan 
Secynde  )>aes  lichoman,  J>onne  se  ;5eo?;ot'-had  iserest  bIowe(> 
&  fse^^erost  bi3.  a  1050  Liber  SciniilL  Ixii.  (1889)  i8g  Se  be 
estelice  fram  jeoguShade  [L,  pueritia\  fet  J>eow  his  l>aer- 
ccfier  hyne  onjyt  ofermodigne.  a  1225  Ancr.  R,  342  (Df  al 
J>in  elde,  of  childhode,  of  5uwe3ehode. 

1623  tr.  Ravine's  T/ieat.  Hon.  i.  vi.  49  In  this  age  of  youth- 
hood,  (commonlycalled  Adolescency).  1637  GillespiejG'w^/. 
Pop.  Cerem.  11.  lii.  17  From  his  youthood  he  was  most  obser- 
vant of  Ecclesiasticall  Ceremonies.  1680  in  Sprat  Relat. 
Wicked  Contriv.  n.  (1693)  64  It  was  a  folly  of  Youth-hood. 
1724  Warburton  Tracts  (1789)  36  My  Governess  Philosophy, 
under  whose  Roof  1  spent  my  Youth-hood,  a  1807  J.  Skin- 
neb  Amuset/t.  Lets.  Hours  (i8og)  49  A  gawsie  gurk,  wi'  phiz 
o'  yellow.  In  youthood's  sappy  bud,  1837  Cahlvle  Rr.  Rev. 
1.  vii.  X,  With  the  down  of  youthhood  still  on  his  chin.  t88y 
Smiles  Li^e  <V  Lai>.  143  All  new  ideas  are  young,  and  origi- 
nate for  the  most  part  in  youth-hood. 

b.  y^.  Early  stage  or  period  :    e=  Youth  2  b. 

18^  D'Israkli  Ckas.  /,  11.  xii.  343  The  native  of  a  land 
where,  in  the  youthhood  of  the  Republic,  a  nation's  inde- 
pendence had  broke  forth.  1880  W.  Watson  Pri^zce's  Quest 
101  And  night  and  day  its  crystal  heart  doth  yearn  To  wed 
its  youthhood  with  the  sea's  old  age. 

2.  concr.  Young  people  collectively :  =  Youth  5. 

1690  J.  Mackenzie  Siege  London^Derry  48  The  Youth- 
hood by  a  strange  impulse  ran  in  one  Body  and  shut  the 
Gates.  1834  H.  Miller  Scenes  ^  Leg.  xxviii.  (1857)  412 
The  urchin  who,  in  behalf  of  the  outraged  youthhood  of  the 
place,  wore  the  white  sheet  on  this  interesting  occasion. 

Youthily,  Touthiness :  see  after  Youthv. 

Youthless :  see  after  Youth. 

Tonthly  (y«'J)li),  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  Youth  + 
-ltI.    In  OE,  geoguflk  \  cf.  ORG.  jugufzdM.} 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  youth  :  = 
Youthful  2. 

cooo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  v.  vi.  (1890)  398  Ic  ne  wees  min  mod 
fulfremcdlice  bewerjende  t«em  seojuSlicum  unalefed- 
nessum. 

^11536  Wyati  Love's  Arraigmn.  v,  Alwayes  whetting 
my  youthely  desyer  On  the  cruell  whetstone  tempered  with 
fier.  J577  Hanmer  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  vui.  xii.  152  Two 
doughters,.. which  passed  all  other  in..youthly  comlines. 
Z590  Spenser  Muiop.  431  And  all  his  yougthly  forces  idly 
ipcnt,  X685  Burnet  Trav.  iii.  (1687)  97  Pope  Nicolas  the 
lV,wbohad..ayouth!y  and  womanish  face.     1817  Shelley 
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To  Wm.  Shelley  14  To  a  blighting  faith  and  a  cause  of 
crime  They  have  bound  them  slaves  in  youthly  prime. 
2.  Having  youth  or  the  characteristics  of  youth  : 
e=  Youthful  i. 

1566  Painter  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  Pref.  8  Faulting  fooles  and 
youtlily  heades.  1596  Spenser  R.  Q.  iv.  ii.  40  All  that 
youthly  rout,  a  1629  Hinde  J.  Bruen  xxxvii.  (1641)  116 
This  Master  Done  being  young  and  youthly.  1767  Wickle 
Concub.  I.  xxxiii,  While  thus  the  Knight  persewd  the  Shad- 
dow  Joy  As  youthly  Spirits  thoughtlesse  led  the  Way.  1856 
Chamb.  Jrnl.  8  Nov.  301  Although  still  something  too 
youthly  in  figure,  [he]  had  a  frame  well  knit 

So  t  You-thly  c^/z'.  Obs.  =  Youthfully. 

1541  Paynell  Conspir.  Catil.  i  b,  With  men  of  sadnesse 
he  lyued  soberly, ..  with  youth  youthely.  1581  A.  Hall 
Iliad vu.  131  Paris.. youthly  tlius  doth  answere  him.  1582 
Stanyhurst  ^«^rj  \.  590  His  heunly  moot  her  amended  His 
bush  with  trimming,  his  sight  was  yoouthlye  bepurpled. 

Youthness  to  Youth"wort :   see  after  Youth. 

You*thy>  sb.  Sc.  [f.  Youth  -f-  -y  6.]  A  youth- 
ful person. 

179s  Macneill  Scotl.  Scaith  i.  xviii,The  mair  they  crack'd, 
the  mair  ilk  youthy  Pray'd  for  drink  to  wash  news  down. 

Toutliy  {y^^")>i),  «•  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f. 
Youth  +  -y^.  'A  bad  word'  (J.).]  Having  or 
affecting  the  character  of  youth  :  usually  connoting 
a  youthful  appearance  or  behaviour  inconsistent 
with  the  person's  years. 

1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  296  F  5  Affecting  a  youthier  Turn 
than  is  consistent  with  my  Time  of  Day.  1810  Scott  Let. 
to  y.  Richaj-dson  18  Jan,  in  Lockhariy  A  withered  beauty 
who  persists  in  looking  youthy.  1841  Caroline  Fox  Mem. 
Old  Friends  (1882)  I.  231  When  at  college,  Sterling  had 
venerated  and  defended  Shelley  as  a  moralist  as  well  as  a 
poet,  'being  rather  youthy'. 

Hence  You'thUy  adv.^  with  the  appearance  of 
youth  ;  Tou-thiness,  youthfulness,  juvenility. 

x82i:Z?/ac/^w.  ^/ff^.  VII  1,517  Bringingback  with  me.,  asort 
of  youthiness  that  lasted  sometimes  more  than  a  fortnight. 
1839  Galt  Demon  o/Dest,  6  His  bright  eyes  shone  youthily. 

Youward(s,  in  phr,  to  youward{s  :  see  -ward(s. 

Yove,  yoven,  -yn,  5ove,  etc.,  occas.  yoved, 
obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  Give. 

c  1300  Harro^v.  Hell  (E.)  189  Y  haue  5ouen  my  liif  for  l?e. 
13.,  Northern  Passion  130/1255  Ageyn  oure  lawe  he  haj> 
50ue  red.  1390  Gower  Con/.  II.  192  Unto  thidoles  yove  and 
granted.  1426  Lvdg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  24360  Whan  luges, 
for  offence  Han  yoved  hir  sentence.  £'1460  Wisdoiu  945  in 
Macro  Pla^s  66  My  wyll  was  full  yowe  to  syne.  1332 
Cromwell  in  Merriman  Life  f^-  Lett,  (1902)  I.  344  According 
to  your  high  commawndment  to  me  youyn  yesterdaye. 
1552  HuLOF.T,  Yoven  or  enclined  to  couetousenes  or  crueltye. 

Yow  (yan),  int.     [Imitative.] 

a.  An  exclamation  of  vague  meaning. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xxx.  295  Yowe  1  )jat  schalke  shuld  not 
shamely  be  shente. 

b.  An  imitation  of  the  yelp  or  bark  of  a  dog, 
or  the  miaow  of  a  cat ;  also  as  sb.  and  v.  (redupli- 
cated _>'(7«;-_^(?z£;). 

1820  Edin.  Mag.  May  452  To  yow^  to  caterwaul.  1837 
Bakham  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  Spectre  Tapp.^  Yow  !— yeough  I 
— yeough  I— yow  !— yow  !  yelled  a  hapless  sufferer  from 
beneath  the  table.  1839  Ibid.^  Cynotaph,  Cupid,  of  *  Yow- 
Yow'-ing  memory.  x866  Sik  T.  Seaton  Frovi  Cadet  to  Col. 
I.  iv.  103  A  mob  of  pretty  dogs,  yow- yowing  musically  after 
a  poor  little  beast. 

Yow(e,  obs.  ff.  Ewe  sb^  ;  also  attrib. 

1459-60  Durham  Ace,  Rolls  (Surtees)  320  Pro  emend, 
unius  muri  juxta  le  yowecote.  1521-2  Chnrchw.  Ace, 
Croscombe  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc.)  36  Ed.  Wynsorgeve  unto  the 
cliorch  ij.  yows  the  prisse  iij*.  iiij'*.  1566  in  Reg.  Mag. 
Sig.  Scot.  1584,  208/2  Pastura  lie  yow-flokkis  sive  aliarum 
ovium  quarumcunque  de  Pawinshill. 

Yow(e  :  see  Yove  ;  obs.  f.  Yew,  Yog. 

Yowcke,  yowg,  obs.  forms  of  Yoke. 

Yowden-drift,  variant  of  Ewden-deift,  snow 
driven  by  the  wind. 

1815  G,  Beattie  John  O*  Arnha*  (1826)  58  Choakin'  thick 
as  yowden  drift. 

Yowdin,  ^owdin,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  pple.  of  Yield 
V. :  see  Yolden. 

Yowele,  Yower,  Yowese,  obs.  ff.  Jewel, 
Ewer  ^,  Your,  Yure,  Use. 

Yowf  (youf),  sb.  Sc,  Also  yowff,  youf(f. 
[Echoic]  A  smart  swingeing  blow.  Hence  Yowf 
V.  trans.y  to  strike  with  sucli  a  blow, 

1711  Ramsay  On  Maggy  Johnsioun  vii,  Death  wi'  his 
rung  rax'd  her  a  yowff.  C1738  J.  Skinner  Christmas 
Baing  ii,  They  yowff'd  the  ba  frae  dyke  to  dyke.  1808 
Jamilison,  Youff^  Yo^vff,  a  swinging  blow,  Loth. 

Yowght,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Youth. 

Yowie.  Sc.  [f.  yow^  Ewe  sb?-  +  -/V,  -y  6.]  A 
little  ewe. 

1783  Burns  Death  ^  Dying  Wds.  Poor  Matlie  ix,  An'  niest 
my  yowie,  silly  thing,  Gude  keep  thee  frae  a  tether  string  I 

Yo'with,  obs.  form  of  Youth. 

Yowl  (yaul),  sb.  Also  5-6  5o-wle,  7  youle,  9 
youl.  [f.  next.]  An  act  of  yowling  ;  a  prolonged 
loud  cry,  now  esp.  of  a  dog  or  cat. 

c  1450  Holland  Howlat  53  He  grat  grysjy  grym,  and  gaif 
a  grei  5owIe.  1500-20  Dunbak  Poems  xxi.  69  Pitt  obscure, 
Quhair  5oulis  ar  hard  witli  horreble  stevin.  1622  Mabbe 
tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf.  1.  36  He  brake  forth  into  such 
a  Youle  of  laughing,  that  he  was  ready  to  burst.  1820 
Hogg  Tales  ^  Sk.^  Sheph.  Cal.  i,  A  dog.  .gae  two  or  three 
melancholy  yowls,  a  1877  Jas.  Ballantine  in  Mod.  Scott. 
Poets  Ser.  in.  (1S81)  31  At  your  feet  wi'  kindly  yowl,Whurrs 
your  wee  catty.  1917^  P._  MAcGtLL  Gt,  Push  1,  The  cats 
raise  their  primordial,  instinctive  yowl. 


YOWT. 

Yowl  (ydul),  V.  Forms  :  3  5030X0,  ^uhele, 
5ule,  4-5  (6  Sc)  goule,  5owle,  5-6  yowie,  5-7 
yoiile,  5,  7,  9  youll,  7,  9  youl,  9  yowll,  8-  yowl. 
[ME.  jo^eie,  jotde,  iuhele,  ^le.  Cf.  ME.  ^aule. 
Yawl  vy  and  Gowl  (ON.  gaula).'] 

1.  znlr.  To  cry  out  loudly  from  pain,  grief,  or 
distress ;  also  said  of  the  howling  of  dogs  and 
various  wild  animals,  the  '  wauling '  of  cats,  and  (for- 
merly) of  the  hooting  of  owls,  the  cooing  of  doves. 

a\zzSi  aizso  [see  Yowling  vbl.  sb,].  ciyjs  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  IV,  (Jacobus)  102  pe  fendis  furth  can  faicjouland 
and  cryand  in  pe  ayre.  C1380  Wvclif  Sel.  IVks.  I.  zoo 
Whaniie  J^ei  [sc.  wolves]  bigynen  to  5ouie,  Jiei  tumen  her 
snowte  to  hevene  ward.  £1410  Master  0/  Came  (MS. 
Digby  182)  66/60  A  bolde  hounde  shulde  neuer  pleyne  nor 
yowie,  but  if  he  were  oute  of  )je  reghtes.  i^fi^Cath,  Angl. 
427/2  To  5owle,  z/Zw/tzr^.  1513  Douglas  ^Eneis  iv.  viii.  112 
The  nycht  oulc.was  hard  ;oule  With  langsum  voce.  1535 
Covekdale  Ps.  Iviii.  [lix.]  14  Let  them  go  to  &  fro,  & 
runne  aboute  the  cite,  youlinge  like  dogges.  1549  Compl. 
Scot.  vi.  39  The  turtil  began  for  to  greit,  quhen  the  cuschet 
soulit.  1674  Rav  A''.  C.  Words  22  To  Greet  and  Yowl,  Cw;«- 
berlandf  to  weep  and  cry.  1728  Ramsay  Robt.,  Richy^  ^ 
Sandy  24  His  dog  its  lane  sat  yowling  on  a  brae.  1820  Mar- 
viaiden  of  Clyde  vii.  in  Edin.  Mag.  VI.  422  An'  the  wilcat 
yowl't  through  its  dowie  vowts.  1848  Thackeray  Dr.  Birch 
(1849)  18  She  is  always  croaking,  scolding,  bullying— yowling 
at  the  housemaids,  snarling  at  Miss  Raby  [etc.].  i86a 
Sala  Seven  Sons  I.  vit.  161  The  Blenheim  spaniel,  .yowled 
fractiously.  1896  Baking-Gould  Broom-Squire ^  i,  [The 
child]  yowlin'  enough  to  tear  a  fellow's  nerves  to  pieces. 

transf.  1513  Douglas  yEneis  u.  viii.  84  1  he  whole  howsis 
jowlit  and  resoundit  For  womenting  of  ladyis  and  wemen. 
t  b.  Applied  to  loud  singing  or  shouting.  Obs. 

1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  I.  297  Yowjynge  with 
theyr  folysshe  songe  and  cry.  c  1630  Song  ii.  in  De  Fo« 
Mevi.  Cavalier  (1840)  Notes  323  Yofling,  crying,  youlling, 
yelling,  Lyk  ane  citie  swyne  summonds  out  with  an  home. 

2.  trans.  To  express  by  yowling ;  to  utter  with 
a  yowl. 

1842  J.  Wilson  Chr,  North  I.  i.  13  The  chained  mastiff 
in  the  yard  yowls  his  admiration.  1889  Ruskin  Prseterita 
III.  iv,  175  However  fast  the  clergyman  may  gabble,  or  the 
choir-boys  yowl,  their  psalms. 

Yowie,  obs.  form  of  Ydle, 

Yow  ley.  north,  dial.  [?  f.  YoWLBINa  +  -(?y, 
-yC.]     a  yellow-hammer. 

1797  Bewick  Brit,  Birds  I.  143  Yellow  Bunting.  Yellow 
Hammer,  or  Yellow  Yowley.  1863  Tyneside  Songs  (1863) 
56  They've  a  bunch  ov  hair  upon  their  jaws  j  ust  like  a  yow- 
ley's  nest. 

Yowling  (yau'lirj),  vbLsb.  [f.  YowL  v.  + 
-ING  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Yowl  ;  esp.  the 
uttering  of  a  prolonged  wailing  cry, 

a  122$  Juliana  57  5e,  quo3  eleusius,  baldest  tu  getten  up 
o  \>i  5uhelunge?  aiz^o  Owl  ^  Night.  40  Me  luste  bet 
speten  )>ane  singe  Of  ^ine  fule  305elinge  [Jesus  MS.  howel- 
ynge].  Ibid.  1643  Mid  gulinge  &  mid  igrede.  1382  Wyclif 
Gen.  yixvW.  38  With  a  greet  gowlyng  [1388  geliyng;  Vulg. 
ej'ulaiu]  he  wepte.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  179  He 
vanysshid  away  with  grete  crying  &  yowlyng.  1528  Lyndk* 
SAY  Drente  165  5owtyng  and  50wlyng  we  hard,  with  mony 
5ell.  1632  LiTHGow  Trav.  x.  466  The  water.. strangled  and 
swallowed  vp  my  breath  from  youling  and  groaning.  1710 
Ace.  Last  Distemper  of  Tom  Whiggi.  19  He.. set  all  the 
Dogs  in  the  Town  a  yowling.  1844  Thackeray  White 
Squall  vi,  Then  the  wind  set  up  a  howling.  And  the  poodle 
dog  a  yowling,  1894  W.  Clabk  Russell  Good  Ship  '  Mo- 
hock '  vii,  The  hoarse  yowling  of  pulling  and  dragging 
sailors. 

So  Yowling  pj)/.  a.  y  that  yowls. 

c  1590  W.  Fowler  Wks.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  193/11  All  thir  cold 
nights..!  wishe  for  day, ..disturb 'd  with  youling  hounds. 
1790  Alex.  Wilson  Callamphitres  Elegy  Poet.  Wks.  (1846) 
104  Wi'  yowling  clinch  auld  Jennock  ran.  1843  1"«ackeray 
Men's  Wives,  Mr.  (J-  Mrs.  Berry  ii,  Her  little  yowling 
black-muzzled  darling  of  a  Fido.  1899  Baring-Gould  Fui-ze 
Bloom  iii.  33  Think  what  it  'ud  be  wi'  two  yowlin'  females 
under  one  roof  1 

Yowlk,  obs.  form  of  YoLK. 

Yowlring,  dial.  Also  6  yowlo-,  youlw-,  6-7 
yowie-,  9  youlring,  yo(u)rin,  yowring.  See 
also  YoLDRiNG,  Yorlin(g.  [f.  yowlo{w)j  Yellow 
a.  -(-  Ring  sb.'\     A  yellow-hammer. 

1544  [see  Yellow*ham].  1591  Shuttleivorths'  Ace.  (Che- 
tham  Soc.)  70  Larkes  and  yowloringes.  1595  Ibid.  104 
Sixtine  sparrowes  and  youlwringes.  1828  Craven  Gloss., 
Yellozu-yo-zuring,  a  yellow  hammer. 

Yowndrift,  var.  Ewden-deift,  snow  driven  by 
the  wind. 

1834  H.  Miller  Scenes  ^  Leg.  xviii.  (1850)265  I'll  be  lost, 
I'm  feared,  in  the  yowndrift. 

YowjQge,  Yowp,  Yowr(e,  obs.  forms  of 
Young,  Youp,  Your,  Yube. 

Yowpindail :  see  Yokindale. 

Yowt  (yaut),  sb.  Chiefly  Sc,  Forms :  6  jewt, 
5out(t,  9  yout(t,  yowte,  8-  yowt.  [f.  next.] 
A  yell,  yelp. 

155a  LvNDESAV  Monarche6oo2  With  mony ^amer.jewt, and 
5ell.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  iii.  i8g  Cerberus..  Sail  gar 
hir  cry,  with  mony  gout  and  jell.  CIS90  Burhel  Pass. 
Pilgr.  I.  xxxvii.  in  J.is.  Watson  Coll,  Scots  Poems  (1709)  n. 
33  And  vther  sum  with  zouts  and  zells,  Maist  cairfuUy  did 
cry.  1806  R.  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  J.  233  The  sichts  to 
see,  the  yowts  to  hear  That  stound  upon  mine  ear. 

Yowt  (yaut),  V.  Chiefly  Sc.  Forms  :  5  50wt, 
6,  9  yout,  9  yowt.  [Cf.  Fiem.  jttyten  *  iubilare 
&  vociferari  &  ouare  '  (Kilian).  Verbs  of  similar 
meaning  and  differing  in  form  by  the  initial  con- 
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sonant  are  kow^  (Hoot),  Kovrvds,^  and  3,  Shout.] 
inir.  To  yell,  yelp,  howl,  bellow. 

c  1450  Holland  //(Kv/a/  102  To  ^owt  and  to  5owle,  Asane 
horrible  Owle.  1528  [see  Yowling  vd/,  sd.].  1808  Jamifson 
s.  v.,  A  cow  is  said  to  yout,  when  she  makes  a  noise.  1819 
W.  Tennant  Papistry  Storin'd  ^1827)  38  Yelpiii'  and 
youlin'  in  his  face.  1848  A.  B.  Evans  Leicestersh.  IVds. 
s.  V.  Vfnvt,  I  yeard  the  dogs  yowling. 

Yowthe,  yovAithe,  obs.  IT.  Youth. 
Yo'wx,  yox(e  (^oxe),  obs.  or  dial.  ff.  Yex, 
Yoy(e,  5oye :  see  Joy,  Yea. 
Yoyle,  Yoylle,  Yoyn,  Yoyntor,  Yoyste, 

obs.  ff.  Oil  sb.'^.  Yule,  Join,  Jointure,  Joist  sb?- 

1557  in  Archaeologia  I.  13  For  wast  of  the  paschall,  and 
for  holye  yoyle  5s.  lod.  1585  Knaresb.  Wills  (Surtees)  I. 
149  In  full  recompence  of  her  thirdes  or  yoyntor.  1536  iSIS, 
RaivL  D,  yA)  If.  68  The  flore  with  plates  yoystes  and  other 
nedfull  for  the  same. 

t  Ypaid,  ypay(e)d  IY-4,  Pay  vA],  paid,  pleased.  1297 
R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  1842  pat  folc  was  \>o  of  Hs  lond  ypaid  wel 
ynou.  1393  Lancl.  P.  PL  C.  iv.  393  Be  |ie  pecuniey-payed 
()auh  partieschide,  Ypaised,  Yparroked.  ME.  pa.  pples. 
of  Pease  i'.,  Parrock  v.  Ypass  :'.  [Y-  3  c],  to  pass.  13. . 
K,  Alls.  5606  (Laud  MS.)A  northhalf  ne  mowen  see  noujth 
ypasse  For  deserie  &  wildernesse.  Ypas(S)ed,  ypast, 
ME.  pa.pple.  of  Pass  z'.  13.,  K.  AHs.  5460  (Laud  MS.) 
Nov  It  is  ypassed  hy  ne  don  jjerof.  1422  Yonge  tr.  Seer. 
Seer,  157  Who-so  nothynge  thynkyth  of  thyngis  y-passet. 
1432-50  tr.  Iligden  (Rolls)  III.  195,  vij.  year  ypaste.  Ibid. 
335  A  litelle  season  y-passede.  Ypaved,  -yd,  paved. 
e  1394 /*.  PI.  Crede  194  Y-paued  wij*  peynt  ti!.  1426  Lvdg. 
De  Guil,  Pilgr.  331  For  al  the  weyes  &  paament  Wer 
ypavyd  all  off  gold.  Ypavylounded,  ME.  pa.  pple.  ot 
Pavilion  v.  tYpaynt(ed,  ypeint,  ypeyntCed,  ME.  pa. 
pples.  of  Paint  v.'^  t:  1290  ypeint,  13,,  y-paynted  [see 
Paint  v,^  i\.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  8  pis  ymage  that  is  thus 
y-paynt.  Y-pekyd ;  see  Ypiked.  Ypend,  obs.  pa.  pple. 
of  Pen  z'.i  1591  Svlvrster  Du  Bartas  i.  i.  429  Though 
yet  he  seeai  i.T  feeble  flesh  ypend. 

t  Ypent,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  [Y-  4.]  =  Pent  pa, 
pple,  and  ppl.  a. 

e  1395  Plo'Mjnaiis  T.  22  He  nas  nat  alway  in  cloystre 
y-pent.  Ibid.  939  Proude  pendaunts  at  hir  ars  y-pent,  1579, 
J728  [«e  PKNT  pa,ppU.  1].  1642  H.  More  Song  0/  Soul 
III.  I.  XXV,  Those  powers  be  all  or  more  or  lesse  ypent  In 
this  grosse  life.  1839  Kingsley  Poems^  In  Ilium.  Missal  7 
My  love.. Have  I  within  this  seely  book  y-pent 

tYperced,  -sed  [Y-  4I,  ME.  oa.  pple.  of  Pierce. 
Yperisched,  yperis(s)ed.  etc.,  M  E.  pa.  pple.  of  Perish  v. 
1297  [see  Perish  v.  2].  1577  Langu  P.  PL  B.  xvii.  189 
Were  l>e  myddel  of  myn  noiide  ymaymcd  or  ypersshed. 
Ypeyred  [Pair  f.'J,  impaired.  1387  Trevisa  Higden 
(Rolls)  III.  235  What  is  amended  and  apeyred  \MS.  y 
ypeyredj.  Ypiclunff,  pr.  pple.  [Y.  3  c],  picking.  1656 
Choyce  Drollery  74  And  as  she  romed  here,  and  there, 
Y-picking  of  the  bloomed  brier.  Ypi^tte,  ypight,  ypy^t. 
ypyght,  pa, pple.,  pitched,  c  1435, 1489, 1590  [see  Pitch  I'.i 
A.  3  o].  1768  DowNMAN  Land  of  Muses  xxii,  A  wond'rous 
tow'r,  Which  hence  thou  seest  high  in  the  air  y-pight. 
Ypiked  (Pick  i/.'],  picked,  c  1407  Lvdg.  Reson  <V  Sens. 
5422  Hys  firste  bowels  wroght . . of  y vory,  Y-piked  outful 
craftyly.  cx^p  Tzvo  Cookery-bks.  41  Pigis  fete  clene 
y-pekyd.  Yplned  [Pine  ».],  put  to  suffering  or  torment. 
%%. .  in  Rel.  Ant.  1,  282  Jhesu  Crist .. y-boren  of  t^en  may- 
den  Marie,  y-pined  under  Ponce  Pilate.  1340  Ayenb.  213 
Hi  ssolte  by  more  y-pined . ,  ine  Jw  o\>x^  wordle. 

t  Ypir.  Obs,  [Flem.  Ypcr.'\  app.  Cloth  of  Ypres. 

1517  Caldwell  Ar^f«  (Maitland  Club)  I.  57  Tua  capis,  ane 
of  scarlet  and  ane  uther  of  ypir. 

tYpltched»  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Pitch  v.  1581  A.  Hall 
lUadX'i.  71  His  campc  ypitched  By  Asope  floud.  Ypitte, 
M  K.  pa.  pple.  of  Put  v.^  Yplaied,  played.  13. .  K.  Alls. 
7734  (Line.  Inn  MS.)  So  longe  l?ey  hadde  J>us  yplaied. 
Vpleite,  ypHght  [Plight  r.^J,  pleated.  1421  Hocclevr 
Min.  Poems  xxii.  928  And  from  hire  heed  shee  hath  hir 
veil  y-plight.  c  1430  PoL  Rel.  <?■  L.  Poems  {1903)  209  pi 
gowne  y-pieite.  Vplet  (Pleat  v.  \,  plaited.  1513  Douglas 
^neisxn.  ii.  126  Hys.  .hayr,. ,  Yplet  ilk  nychton  the  warm 
broch  of  steilt.  Ypleynted,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Plaint  v. 
Ypli^t,  -Ight,  -y^t,  -yght,  ME.  pa. pple.  of  Plight  v.\ 
Yplonged,  plunged,  cx^fsee  Plunge  p.  2].  rti56sSiRT. 
Challoser  Boeth.  i.  ii.  in  Q.  Eliz.  Engl,  {1899)  151  The 
myndc  yplonq;cd  in  worldlye  thoughte. 

Ypocrafet.  Ypooras,  Ypoor(e)it,  -cryte, 
-orlcy,  -crisy:  see  Apocrvphate,  Hippocbas, 
Hypochite,  Hypocrisy. 

Ypodeakon,  var.  hypodeacon  (see  Htpo-  II). 

Ypoluting,  in  star-ypointing :  see  Star  $b,^  20 
and  Y-  3  c. 

Ypoquiatld,  -is,  var.  Hypooistis. 

a  1425  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula,  eta  63  Medicynez 

resirictyuez  bene  j^ise ;  . .  ypoquistid,  gallez  cupule. 

t  Yporchaced,  ypurchasede  [Y-  4],  purchased.  1340 
AyefU}.  35  pet  hire  uaderes,  .habbel^  yporchaced  be  gaue- 
linge.  1:1425  y-purchasede  [see  Purchase  v.  ^b].  Ypor- 
treyd,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Portray  xf.  Yporveide,  -veyid, 
purveyed.  13..  A*.  Gloucester's  Chron.  (Rolls) 7473  pe  nor- 
mans  were  bo  wel  porueid  \,MS.  C.  wel  yporueidc]. 

Yposarca,  obs.  form  of  Hypos.vkca. 
Ypotam(G,  -tamos,  etc. ,  obs.  ff.  H  ippopotamus. 
t  Ypothecar,  -gar.  ?  obs.  Sc.  ff.  Apothecary. 

i$09  Bttrgh  Re:.  Edin.  (1869)  1. 123  Our  familiar  and  daily 
seruitour  Mai^iter  Stephane,  ypothegar.  1574  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  1 1.  377  (Thomas  Davidson]  ypothe. 
car  [and  burgess  of  Edinburgli). 

t  Ypoudred,  -ide,  ypouthered  [  Y-  4,  Powder  v.^\  pow- 
dered,  sprinkled.  C1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1327  pe  wyndowes 
wcrn  y.mad  of  iaspre.. Ypoudred  wy>  perree  of  polastre. 
1395  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  4  A  bed  of  tapicers  werk.. ypou- 
thered with  chapes  and  scochons.  c  X403  Clanvowe  Cuckow 
*  Night.  63  The  ground  was  grene,  y-poudred  with  daisye. 
Ypowred,  poured,  a  1565  Sib  T.  Challoner  Boeth.  11.  il 
in  Q.  Eliz.  Engl.  (1899)  160  Of  Goodes  somoche  ypowred 
owte,  With  never  stayed  hande.  Ypoynet,  ME.  pa.  pple. 
of  PoiN  V. 


tYpoynt,  =  in  point:  sec  Point  .r^.i  D.  4f. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  ix.  i  When  he  was  in  \>q  se 
ypoyiit  to  perisch. 

t  Ypoynt  [Y- 4J,  ME.  pa.pple.  of  Point  z*.!  Ypraised, 
ypraysed,  ypreised,  praised.  ^^1330  y.praised  [see 
Praise  7'.  2],  1422  Yonge  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  172  He  hauenocure 
that  he  be  y-praysid  ne  that  otheris  be  blamyd.  Yprast, 
ypreost,  ypressede,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Press  z'.i  13.. 
K.  Alis.  2342  (Line.  Inn  MiS,  His  hors  he  gaf  to  orest, 
pat  was  to  grounde  ypreost.  Ypreked,  ypricked, 
yprykked,  pricked.  1377  Langl.  /■'.  PL  B.  xx.  85  Frene- 
syes,  &  foule  yueles.  .Hadde  yprykked  and  prayed  poUes  of 
peple.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  371  He  were  priked 
[MS.  y  ypreked]  wi)>  spores.  1748  Thomson  Cast.  Indol,  i. 
Ixvii,  In  soul  ypricked  deep.  Ypre(o)ved,  yproved, 
yprowed,  etc.,  proved.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  395B  Bote 
he  were  in  aimes  wel  yproued  [_v.rr,  yprowed,  ypreuede, 
ypreuyd].  1422  Yonge  tr.  Seer.  Sect:  134  They  hathe  ver- 
tue  and  Streynth  of  consaill  y-prowide.  1522  ITorld  ^ 
Child  A  V,  I  am  a  prynce,  peryllous  yprovyde,  f  Yprimi- 
sined,  yprimsened  [Y-  4],  pa.  pple.  of  Prime-sign. 
Yprisoned,  prisoned,  a  1450  Kut.  de  la  Tour  Ixxxviii, 
Any  pore  pi  isonere  that  was  yprisoned  for  ani  necessite  of 
wronge.  Yprlved,  ypryved,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Prive  v. 
Yprocred,  yprokered,  procured.  1387  Trevisa  Higden 
(Rolls)  V.  215  pe  emperesse  Eudoxiahad  i-piocured  \.MS,  fi 
y-prokered]  ^  out  puttynge  of  lohn.  Yprofred  [Proffer 
v.],  offered.  12^0-70  Alex.  ^  Dind.  187  As  sone  as  his  king 
say  J)at  sonde  him  yprofred. 

Ypsilifoimi  (ipsi-lifpjm),  a.  [f.  Yp3ilon  + 
-(/JFOUM.]  Shaped  like  the  Greek  letter  upsilon  ; 
Y-shaped.     Cf.  Hypsiloid. 

i886  EncycL  Brit.  XX.  41 7/1  The  T-shaped  gradually 
passes  into  the  *ypsiliform*  figure. 

Tpsilon.  rare.  [So  med.  L.,  OF.,  etc.]  = 
Upsilon. 

1567  Salesbury  in  Ellis  E.  E.  Pronunc.  763  tnarg.y  The 
englishe  Scolers  tongues  be  marueilously  tormented  in  sound- 
yng  of  the  GT^Vcypsilon  and  yet  atain  not  to  the  right  sound. 

tYpulUshed  (Y-  4],  polished.  C1460  J.  Russell  Bk. 
Nurture  63  Bryght  y-pullished  youre  table  knyve.  Ypult 
(Y-  4,  PiLT,  pult  7'.],  thrust.  1297  [see  Pilt  ?'.  i  a].  1393 
Langl.  P.  PL  C.  xii.  208  Ypult  out  of  grace.  Ypunched, 
ypunsed,  ypunyss(h)ed,  punished.  1340  [see  Punish 
V.  B.  I  b].  1340-70  w4 /^j:.  ^  Dind.  395  Where-fore  we  miht 
aftur  Ben  y-punched  in  paine.  1426  Lydg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr, 
2404  They . .  wer . .  ypunysshed  by  that  swerd.  Yput(te, 
ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Put  v.l  1377  [see  Put  z*.!  B.  27].  ?  1466 
Stonor  Papers  ((^mden)  I.  77  V  haue..y-putte  yn  iijseury- 


teys.  Ypuysned,  poisoned.  X387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolfs) 
VI.  287  l-poysoned  \MS.  y  ypuysned]  by  ^>e  veny-  '" '  '" 
wyf.     Ypy^t,  Yp^nned:  see  Ypi3t(e,  Pinned  a. 


Vi.  287  l-poysoned  [71/5.  y  ypuysned]  by  ^>e  venym  of  his 
vyf.     Vpy^t,  Ypynned:  see  Ypi3t(e,  Pinned  a. 
tYquartred  [Y- 4],  quartered.     1387  Trevisa  Higden 


(Rolls)  VIII.  317  His  bowels  i-brent  and  y-quartied. , 
Yquaysched,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Quash  t-.  Vqueme,' 
var.  lyuEME  v.  Yquciict,  yqueynte,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of 
Quench  v.  1340  Ayenb.  205Zenne  of  lecherie  |>et  is  yquenct 
mid  uorberinge  of  mete.  £^1440  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  ix.  iii 
A  light . .  Yf  hit  be  founde  yqueynte,  ther  is  a  veyne  Of 
water  nygh.     Yqtiit,  yqnyt(te,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Quit  v, 

Yr,  obs.  f.  Her,  poss.pron.j  %ra  sing.fem,^  Ibe; 
graphic  var./r,  Their. 

t  Yrad  [Y-  4,  Rede  v}\  counselled.  1297  [see  Rede  v.* 
6gl-  ci^^  Sir  Ferumb.  ^0%^  Gweneloun.  .hab  y-rad  the 
at  oure  deuys,  As  it  wil  best  auayle.  Yrad(e,  yredde 
[Read  v.],  read,  c  1380  Sir  F'erumb.  S789  Pe  by.sschop . .  })at 
had . .  ouer  y.rad  Alle  ys  orysouns.  xraft,  RIE.  pa.  pple. 
of  Reave  ».*  ^'3^  '^"'  Ferumb.  1934  pe  other  relyties 
ryche  wyche  Ijov  him  hast  y-raft,  t Yra^te,  Yrapt,  obs. 
pa.  pples.  of  Reach  z*.',  WRAPf.  Yrare[cf.  Y-  3  b],jjseudo- 
arch.  f.  Rare  «.'  1742  Shenstone  Schoolmistr.  xvii,  With 
sugar 'd  Gates  she  doth  them  greet,  And  Gingerbread  y-rare. 

t  Yrauissed,  -isshid,  yravesed  [Y-  4],  ravished,  car- 
ried awav.  1340  Ayenb.  231  Hi  wes  y-rauissed  of  ]?e  princes 
zone  of  pe  cite.  1362  [see  Ravish  v.  x  b],  1387  'Ihevisa 
///;f(/r«  (Rolls)  VI.  9  He..i-was  i-ravished [iT/5.  y  yravesed] 
out  of  his  body  anon  to  t?e  holy  si^t  of  aungles.  Yraiin- 
ceouned,  .soned,  ransomed. 

fYravish  [Y-  3  c],  pseudo-arch.  f.  Ravish. 

x6o8  Shaks.  Per.  in.  Prol.  35  The  sum  of  this,  Brought 
hither  to  Pentapolis,  Y-ravished  \so  Malone ;  Q\.  Iranyshed] 
the  regions  round. 

fYraylle  [Y-3c],  variant  of  Rail  z;.^,  to 
arrange,  and  Rail  v.'^^  to  flow. 

1426  Lydg.  De  Guil.  PUgr,  246  In  ordre  dresse  hyt,  & 
yraytle.    Ibid.  4740  And  doun  therby  hys  blood  yrayllecf. 

fXraynCe.  Obs.  Also  i-,  yreyn(e,  -eine. 
[a.  OF  iraine,  var.  araine  Arain,  Cf.  Irane.] 
A  spider, 

1381  WvcLiP  Hosea  viii.  6  The  calf  of  Samarie  shal  be  into 
webbis  of  yreinus  (1388  ireyns],  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Maii- 
hode  III.  xvi,  (1869)  143,  I  do  as  the  yrayne  doth;  for  as 
longe  as  any  blood . .  is  in  the  flye,  al  she  souketh  it.  c  X450 
St.  Cuthbcrt  (Surtees)  2646  All  oure  3eris.  .Sail  be  thoght  as 
an  yrayn  [Psalm  xc.  g]. 

Yrchen,  -on,  -oun,  van  Irchin. 

Yre,  var.  (perh.  errori.)  of  Eyre,  in  phr.  {wip) 
gret  yre  =  OF.  de  grant  erre  with  great  speed. 

13..  R.  Gloucester's  Chron.  (Rolls)  1183  As  t>e  ssipes  wib 
gret  eir  \v.rr.  heir,  yre,  Ire]  come  toward  londe.  Ibid.-^%i\ 
Wil>  hard  dunt  &  gret  eir  \y.r.  yre]  to  gadere  sone  hii  come. 

Yre,  obs.  form  of  Ire,  Iron  sb.^ 

+  Yrefa)ued  [Y-  4],  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Reave  v.^ 
Yrebuked,  ill-used.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  162  A-fyrst 
sore  and  afyngred  and  foule  yrebuked.  Yredliche, 
Yredy,  var.  I-radliche,  I-redy.  Yregned,  reigned. 
1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  73  Hyderto  J>ou  hast 
y-regned  gloriousRche. 

Yreis,  obs.  form  of  Irish. 

xa97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  5551  per  were  of  deneys  &  of 
scottes  aslawe  &  al  so  of  yreis. 

t  Yreke(n  [Y-  4],  obs.  pa  pple.  of  Reke  p.s,  to  cover  up. 
c  1386  yreke  [see  Reke  v.^\.  c  X634  W.  Cartwright  Or- 
dinary n.  ii,  My  fire  yreken  is  in  Ashen  cold.  Yrcmuwed, 
ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Remue,  to  remove. 


Yren(e,  Yrenen,  obs.  ff.  Iron  j^.l,  a.^  Irnkn. 

t  Yrent  [Y-4j  Rend  &.'].  rent,  c  1395  Plowman's  T.  256 
These  wollen..Christes  membres  all  to-tere  On  rode  as  he 
wer  newe  y.rent.    Yrented;  see  Rented///,  a.* 

Yreos,  variant  of  Iueos  Obs, 

t  Yrerd  [Y-  4,  Rear  v.'^],  raised.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls) 
5740  Ar  vre  king  l^at  we  abbejj  nou  adde  yrerd  so  vale. 

Yres(she,  obs.  forms  of  Irish. 

c  1450  Si.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  64  Of  auncetry  In  yres 
kyiiges  mast  worthy.  1509  Bakclay  Shyp  ofFolys  (1874)  I. 
21  Thoughe  one  know  but  the  yresshe  game. 

tYrest[Y-4],  ME.pa.ppte.  of  Rest  p.'  i297R.Glouc. 
(Rolls)  3763  Him  bo3te  lie  adde  yrest  ynou,  no  leng  he  nolde 
abyde.  cx%<f>  Libeaus  Desc.  (Kaluza)  1192  Al  day  pey  hadde 
y-rest.  Yreued,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Reave  v}  Vreuer- 
enced,  reverenced.  1393  Langl.  P.  PL  C.  xvii.  49  'Ihe 
ryche  is  yreuerenced  by  reson  of  his  richesse.  Yreuested 
[REVEST?'.'],  robed,  r xago[see  Revest &.*  1].  X387  Trevisa 
Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  453  [He]  sigh  |?e  bisshop  of  Salisbury 
y-revested  to  doo  Jje  solempnite  of  )jat  weddynge.  Yreuled, 
ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Rule  v,  Yride,  Yrified,  ME.  pa.  pples. 
of  Ride  7'.,  Rifle  v.^ 

Yrin,  Yringe,  Yrios,  Yrisch(e,  -iss(h,  etc., 
Yrk :  see  Iron,  Erynge,  Ireos,  Irish,  Irk. 

t  Yrle.  Sc.  Obs,  [Cf.  north,  dial,  urling,  yur- 
iin,  and  ivurlin^  Wirlinq.]     A  dwarfish  person. 

1508  Kennedie  Fluting  w.  Dunbar  38  Wan-fukkit  fun- 
ling,  that  natour  maid  ane  yrle. 

Yrmonger,  obs.  form  of  Ironmonger. 

1297-8  MS.  Pipe  Roll,  De  Randulfo  le  yrmonger. 

Yrn(e,  Yrnen,  obs.  ff.  Iron,  Irnen. 

Yrof,  graphic  var.  profj  Thereof. 

xw  Knaresb.  1^7//?  (Surtees)  I.  6  According  to  a  dede  yrof. 

t  Yroked  [Y.  4],  rocked,  c  1425  Engl.  Cong.  Irel.  42  Old 
men  that  fore  eld  yroked  weren  yn  her  cradelys.  Yrold, 
yroUyd  [Roll  v.^,  rolled,  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  48 
Y-rollyd  with  ^in  hond.  1642  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  i,  I. 
xviii,  Things  'fore  our  feet  yrold. 

Yron(e,  obs.  forms  of  Iron. 

Yron,  Yronge,  Yronne(n,  Yrosted,  Yroted,  ME. 

pa.  pples.  of  Run  v.y  Ring  z'.^.  Roast  ?'.,  Root  ».' 

Yrous,  -0W8,  etc.,  var.  Irous,  etc. 

Yrpe,  obs.  form  of  Earth  sb^ 

7^x400  Emare  285  He  felle  down  in  sowenynge,  To  Jte 
yr^e  was  he  dyght. 

Yrubde,  Yruled,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Rub  &.',  Rule  v. 

Yrun,  yryn,  obs.  forms  of  Ikon. 

t  Yruyfled  [Y-  4,  Rifle  v.%  plundered.  1393  Langu  P. 
PI.  C.  XX.  go  For  wente  neuere  man  )jis  way  pat  he  ne  was 
here  rifled  \MS.  I  y-ruyfledj.  Yrymed  [Rime  v.\  rimed. 
X340  Ayenb.  99  Uor  he  ne  het>  none  hede  of  longe  ryote  of 
talts  y-^lyked  ne  y.rymed.    Yrynged  :  see  Ringed///,  a.  2. 

Yrysch,  Yryssh(e,  obs.  forms  of  Irish. 

tYryve  [V.  3  c],  variant  of  Rive  v.^  1426  Lvdg.  De 
Guil.  Pilgr,  4814  Wych  shal  thorgh  hyr  herte  blyve  Sharper 
than  any  swerd  y-Ryve. 

Ys,  obs.  f.  His,  Ice,  is  (see  Be  v^, 

Ys,  var.  Y.^ pers.  pron.j  them. 

14..  Stocklwlm  Med.  MS.  i.  79  in  Anglia  XVIII.  297 
Take  rwe  [&]  heysele  &  meng  ys  with  hony. 

tYsackte  [Y-  4],  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Sack  v.^  1581  A. 
Hall  Iliad  v.  90  Their.  .Citie  spoild,  ysackte,  and  pjlled 
bare.  Ysacred(e,  -yd,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Sacre  v.  X387 
Trevisa  Higden(Ro\ls)  VII.  445  Anselyn  fonge  Jie  investi- 
ture, and  was  y-sacrede.  c  1407  [see  Sacked  a.  2].  Ysade, 
ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Say  v.^  Ysaluwed  [Salue  v.],  saluted. 
1387  Tkevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  loi  pey  emperoures  J>at 
were  to  fore  hym  were  i-salwed  [MS.  y  y-saluwed]  as  iuges. 
Ysam(m)e, var.  I-same  «(/?'.,  together.  C1330  y.same[see  I- 
SAMt;].  X362  Langl.  P.  PL  A.  x.  193  Bote  Maydensand  May- 
dens  macche|?  ou  ysamme.  1S96  Spenser  /''.  Q.  vii.  vii.  32 
And  in  a  bag  all  sorts  of  seeds  ysame.  Ysamed,  pa.  pple.  of 
Sam  7'.'  Ysatled,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Settle  z*.  'Ysaued(e, 
-id,  etc.,  saved.  X297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  5835  pat  liente  him 
hy  a  bem  and  ysaued  was.  1387  Tuevisa  Higden  (Rolls) 
VI.  461  Who  Jjat  cornel*  i"  l^^t  helle  schal  nevere  after  be 
saved  [MS.  y  ysaved],  Ysawed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Show 
7'.  Ysay,  pa.  t.  ofYsEE.  Ysayd(e,  Yscalded,  Yscend, 
ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Say  z/.',  Scald  v.,  Shend  z*.' 

Ysoha,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Issue  sb. 

153X  Abstr.  Protocols  Town  Clerks  0/ Glasgow  (1897)  IV. 
43  O.  B. . ,  hes  tane  in  prenteischip  P.  D. . .  for  the  space  of  fyff 
yeiris,  and  to  be  fre  at  the  yscha  of  the  saydis  fyfFyeiris. 

tYschad,  Yschape(d,  -en,  .schappit,  xschatred 
[Y-  4],  obs.  pa.  pples.  of  .Sued  v.^.  Shape t^.,  Scatter.  1340- 
70  Alex.  ^  Dind.  647  Al  so  many  as  a  man  hab  membrys 
y-schape.  1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  Prol.  41  The  vmbrate 
treis.  .^Var  portrait,  and  on  the  eirth  yschappit  Be  goldiii 
bemis  viuificatiue. 

Ysche,  var.  Ish  sb,^  vX,  to  issue. 

Ysclied(de,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Shed  v}- 

Yseheill,  var.  Eschele  Obs.^  squadron. 

137S  Barbour  Bruce  xn.  214  Ilk  man  in-till  his  awne 
yseheill. 

t  Yschend(e,  -ent,  Ysche(o)t  (Y-  4],  ME.  pa.  pples.  of 
Shend  f.',  Shut  v.  Yschete,  ME.  pa.pple.  of  Shit  v. 
1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  441  Oon  of  |je  Assiries 
aspied  |jat  doynge  by  oon  |?at  hadde  yschete  golde. 

X  schew(e,  yschey,  obs.  Sc  ff.  Issue  sb. 

X498  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  II.  137  To  begin  on  Friday,  .and  sa 
furth  quhil  the  yschey  of  aire. 

t  Yschewede,  -owed,  Yschod,Yschoded,  Yschore, 
yschornCe,  Yschote(n,  yschott(e  [Y-  4],  ME.  pa. 
pple-:.  of  Show  7'.,  Shoe  z'..  Shed  z*.',  Shear  v..  Shoot  v. 
Vschred(yd,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Shred  o.  C1430  "^^o 
Cookery-bks.  29  Almaundys  y-schredyd.  Ibid.  49  ('an  take 
Almaundys&  Dates  y-schred  )?er-to.  Yschrined,  shrined. 
X297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  5730  Yssryned  [v.rr.  yschrined, 
vshrvned]  he  was  nyn  hondred  &  on  &  seuenti)>e  5ere. 
Yschrowd  [Shroud  v.^\  clothed,  xsij  Douglas  Mneis 
XI.  XV.  36  This  precyus  spul^e.  .Quharwith,  as  said  is,  was 
this  preist  yschrowd.  Yschryve(n,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of 
Shrive  v.  c  14x2  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  x8o2,  I  am 
yschryue  So  ny,  J:>at  oJ>er  way  ne  se  I  noon. 


TSCHTTE. 

YBohTie,  obs.  form  of  Issue  si. 

1393  Langl.  p.  Pi.  C  XI.  243  God  seide  ensample  of  suche 
manere  isshue  [r.  r.  >"schue]  That  kynde  folwe))  kynde. 

t  Yschutte  tV-  4l,  shut.  I43a-sp  tr.  Hig(len  (Rolls)  III. 
163  Fyiidenge  the  5aies  yschutte.  Ysclayn,  ME.  pa.  pple. 
of  Slay  p.'  Yscore  [Shear  t'.],  shorn.  1387  Trevisa 
HigdeK  (Rolls)  VI.  173  Etheldredus..was  i-schore  {MS.f 
yscore]  monlc  at  Bardeneye.  Yscote,  shot.  1387  Trevisa 
Higdin  (Rolls)  VII.  411  He  was  i-schote  \MS.  y  yscote]  of 
oon  Walter  Tirel.  Yscredde  [Shrkd  ?'.),  shredded,  c  1430 
Ttoo  Cookery-bks.  40  Oynonys  smal  y-scredde.  Yscryve, 
shriven.  \^-jTKZ\iSh  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  345  He. .was 
i-schryve  [MS.  y  j-scryve]  and  i-houseled. 

Yse,  obs.  form  of  Ice  sd.,  Iron  s6A 

Yse,  variant  of  ISH,  iss  v.^ 

e  1430  Pi/gr.  Lyf  Manhode  i.  vL  (iS&j)  4  jTanne  j  jrsede 

me  out  of  myn  hous. 

Ysed,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Sat  v\ 

t  Tsee,  V.  Obs.  [OE.  lesion :  see  Y-  3  c  and 
See  z'.]    trans.  To  see,  behold. 

[For  early  quots.  see  See  v.  and  I-see]. 

i«97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  3329  pe  porter  ysei  is  louerd  (x>me. 
Ibid.  56I5  t>e  king  hi  huld  aboute  &  l^e  traytour  ysay.  1340 
AytrUf.  27  pet  he  ne  may  ol>re  manne  guod  yzy.  Ibid.  130 
He  yzi^l*  bane  greate  heap  of  his  zennes.  Ibid.  264  Me  him 
acsep  huo  he  ys,  huannes  he  com)>,  huet  he  hej*  ysoae. 
c  1460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  1222  Now  dar  y  do  seruice 
diligent  to  dyuers  of  dignyte,  where  for  scanlnes  of  con- 
nynge  y  durst  no  man  y-se. 

t  Ysegede  [Y-  4,  Siege  vX  besieged.  1432-50  tr.  Hi^iUn 
(Rolls)  III.  377  For  tosocoure  that  cite  y-segede.  Yseid(e, 
ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Say  r'.'  1387  i'REvisA  Higden  (Rolls) 
VII.  445  [He]  put  of  al  J)at  was  good  y-seide  to  hym  wi)? 
swellynge  wre))|)e.  c  141a  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  1991 
What  I  haue  y-seid  !>€,  naght  forgete. 

Ysekele,  obs.  form  of  Icicle. 
Ysel,  obs.  form  of  Ised,  ashes,  etc. 
Ysoll,  variant  of  EiSELL  Obs.,  vinegar. 

IK»  Hijloet,  Vsell,  acetuyn, 
^  t  yselj>e,  variant  of  I-selth,  success,  zi..  Moral  Ode  8 
in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  22  Ic  myhte  habbe  bet  i.don  hadde  ic  ^er 
y-sell>e.  t  Ysemblid  [Y-  4,  Semble  v.'^\,  likened.  1393 
Langl.  P.  Pi.  C.  xv.  188  To  lowe.Iyuynge  men  J)e  larke  is 
resembled  [I^S.  S  y-semblid]. 

Ysen,  obs.  f.  Iron  sb.^  ;  pa.  pple.  of  See,  Ysee. 

tYsend(e,  ysent  [Y.  4],  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Send  r.' 
l»97  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  4332  Ac  l>o  com  pe  due  of  peyto  as 
god  adde J>e grace ysend [MS,  e ysent].  a  1440  .9/r Degrez'. 
121  Hys  steward  hadd  a  lettre  y-sent.  Ysercned, 
Ysemed,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Search  v.,  Serve  ?'.',*.  1897 
R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  6365  per  nis  non  aliue  nou  Jiat  ]>e  abbe 
yserued  so.  X340  Ayeni.  115  pine  greate  guodnesses.. 
huyche  ich  hjioiie  kueadliche  yvzed  and  ]»e  kueadliohe 
yserued. 

Yse-schokkill,  -s(o)hoklo,  obs.  ff.  Icicle. 

tYsesid,  yseysed  [Y-  4],  seized.  Ysessed,  ceased. 
1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  389  pe  monkes  of  Turon 
hadde  al  J>e  ofTrynge  for  to  \i&  werre  was  i-sesede  [MS.  y 
ysessed).  Yset,  ysett(e,  Yseuered,  -et,  ME.  pa,  pples. 
of  Set  v..  Sever.  Ysewed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Sew  v.' 
c  1394  P.  Pi.  Crede  229  His  kyrtel  of  clene  whijt  clenlyche 
y-se  wed, 

Yse-yokel,  obs.  form  of  Icicle. 

t  Ysevd(e  (Y-  4],  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Say  v.^  C1380  Wyclip 
Set.  iVks.  III.  102  On  Jje  )jrydde  manere  is  holy  Churcbe 
yseyd  to  be  disposed.  14J6  Lvdg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  150 
RIy  wrytyng  . ,  ys  al  yseyd  vnder  correcion.  Yseye, 
yseyne,  MK  pa.  pple.  of  See  v.  Yshad(e,  ME.  pa.  pple. 
of  Shed  ».'  ^1400  Pety  Job  172  in  2b  Pol.  Poems  126 
Ryght  as  the  hardnesse  of  chese  yshade.  Yshadewed, 
shadowed,  darkened.  C1400  St.  Alexius  (Laud  622)  1082 
Yshadewed  is  al  my  myroure.  Yshape,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of 
Shave  v.  1393  Langu  P.  PI.  C.  xvl  301  To  wro(>er-hele 
was  he  wroujt  jjat  neuere  was  ioye  yshape.    Yshave,  ME. 

Ea.  pple.  of  Shave  v.  c  1386  Y-shaue  (see  Shave  v.  3).  1436 
,ydg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.2012  Thogh  ye  now,. Ben  yclypyd 
&  )-shaue  Vp.on  your  hedys  euerychon.  1480  Caxton  Tre- 
visa's  Higden  (Ko\U)  VIII.  J29  Gold  of  seventene  shrynes 
y-shave  and  molten.  Ysbend  v.['V-  3  c],  pseudo-arch.  f. 
Shend  ».'  1579  Spenser  Sheth.  Cal.  Aug.  139  Should  it 
not  ysbend  Your  roundels  fresn,to  hearea  doolefuU  verse  Of 
Rosalcnd.  YshenWe,  Yshet  [Y-  4],  ME.  pa.  pples.  of 
Shend  I/.',  Shut  ».  Ysheued,  yshewed,  -yd,  ME.  pa. 
pple.  of  Show  v.  136a  Langu  P.  PI.  A.  xii.  34  When  scrip. 
ture  t>e  skolJe  hadde  )>us  wyt  ysheued.  1416  Lvdg.  De 
Guil.  Pilgr.  5795  Yiirthe  valu  off  thys  bred  Were  yshe\vyd. 
Yshildred:  see  Shouldered  ///.  a.  1.  Yshogged, 
ME.  pa.  pple,  of  Shog  v.  Ysboned,  shunned.  1387-8 
T.  UsK  Test.  Lone  11,  xi,  (Skeat)  1. 10  These  olde  philosophers 
,,wenden  that  of  pure  nature.. me  might  have  y-shoned 
th'other  livinges,  Yshood,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Shoe  v. 
Yshore,  yshorne,  obs.  pa.  pples.  of  Shear  v.  Yshorted, 
shortened,  c  1400  26  Pol  Poems  xxiv.  252  My  dayes  shulle 
yshorted  be.  Yshote,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Shootw.  Yshrad, 
ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Shred  w.  Yshred,  -Id,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of 
Shride  ».'  Yshriuen,  yshryue(n,  ME.  oa.  pple.  of 
Shrive  v.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI  B.  v.  91,  I  wolde  ben 
yshryue,..and  I  for  shame  durst.  Yshryned,  shrined, 
Yshnldrtd:  sec  Shouldered/^/,  n.  i.  Ysibbe,  v.iriant 
of  I-siB.  c  131S  Shoreham  I.  1931  Jef  hy  ysibbe  ine  degres 
Ky^t  wyb-inne  pe  ferpe. 

X  slole,  obs.  form  of  Icicle. 

tYsinwed  [Y-  4],  sinned.  01400  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  176 
pat  pine  be  my  socour  there  That  y  haue  y-sinwed  with 
myn  here,  Ysiwed,  ME.  pa,  pple,  of  Sue  v.  Yskaldyd, 
Kalded.  c  1430  Two  Cooiery.bks.  22  Brede  y.Skaldyd. 
Ygla?e,  ysla(i)ne,  yslawe(n,  yslayn(e,  obs.  pa.  pples. 
of  Slav  !>.'  13..  Coerde  L.  1788  That  six  and  thirty  they 
had  y-slowe.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V,  71  Gordianus 
,.was  y-slaweof  oon  Phelip.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle, 
etc  (1871)  122  The  dead  body  was  a  calfe  yslaine.  Yslaked, 
"■^  pa- J>p'e.  of  Slake  ».'  Yslape,  yslepe,  ME.  pa. 
pple.  of  Sleep  v.  •  .1       r  •  r 

Yale,  Yslelonde,  obs.  ff.  Isle,  Island. 

t  Yglente  ( Y-  4],  pa.  pple.  of  Slent  v?  Ysleyn(e.  ME. 
M.  pple.  of  Slay  ».'  1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  1 11.  133  Bal- 
ttiasar  ysleyne,  Darius  did  translate  the  realme  of  men  of 
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Babilon.. in  to  Persia.  Tsliked,  yslyked,  Tsmacked, 
Ysmer(e)d,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Slick,  Smack,  Sm-jar  vbs. 
Ysmete,  ysmite,  ysmyte(n,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Smith  v. 
1297,  etc.  [see  Smite?'.],  c  1400  Parce  Mihi  117  in  26  Pol, 
Poems  146  Nowe  hathe  age  y-smyte  \v.r,  y-smetej  me  fro 
My  secund  feder.  <:i430  T^vo  Cookery.bks.  55  Nym  raw 
solkys  of  Eyroun,  &:  melle  hem  a-mong  chikonys  y-smete. 
Ysmo(jed,  -smothed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  S.mooth  v.  Y- 
smytted  [Smit  v.\  infected.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls) 
Vlf.  477  He  was  i-smeten  \MSS,  p.  <?-  y  ysmytted]  wi>  j>e 
vice  of  pride. 

Ysnes,  obs.  pi.  of  Iron  sd.'^ 

tYsnyt  [Y.  4J,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Snite  v.  Yso(c)ht 
[Seek  v.],  sought,  c  1306  Bali.  agst.  Scots  79  (Ritson),  He 
bith  y-sohl  out.  1368  Hoccleve's  Let.  Cupid  128  in  Banna' 
tyne  MS.  (Hunter.  Club)  787  Every  woman,  .is  licht  to  get 
..gife  scho  be  Weill  ysocht  [v.r.  1-soghtJ.  Ysocoured, 
Ysocyed,  Ysode(n,  Yso^e,  Ysoiled^  ME.  pa.  pples.  of 
Succour,  Socie,  Seethe,  She  and  Ysee,  Soil  vbs.  Yso- 
journed,  sojourned.  1576  Gascoigne  Steele  Glas  91 
Where  when  she  had  some  yeeres  ysojorned,  ..  A  deepe 
Desire  hir  loving  hart  enflamde.  Ysome  :  see  I-som. 
+  Ysomned  [Y-  4,  Somne  v?\.  summoned.  1387  Trevisa 
Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  151  He  com  at  ^e  tyme  as  he  was 
soramed  \MS.  y  ysomnedl  Ysondred-  sundered,  c  1380 
Sir  Ferumb.  1737  Of  grete  hertes . .  y  asky  of  50W  an  hun- 
dred, &  dene  maydens  faire  smal  al-so  manye  y-sondred. 

Ysondur:  see  Sundee  a,  and  adv.  B, 

tYsonge  [Y-4,  Sing  i-.O,  sung.  1387  T^kwisk  Higden 
(Rolls)  VII.  467  pe  same  day  after  \>3X  he  hadde  i-songen 
[MS.  ^  ysonge]  masse. 

Ysoop,  ysop(e,  obs.  forms  of  Hyssop. 

t  Yso(o)the(n  [Y-  4,  Seethe  v.],  boiled.    1377  Langl.  P. 

PI.  B.  XV.  425  Ysothe  [v.r-r.  ysoden,  y-sothen,  ysoothe]  or 
ybake.  ^1425  tr.  Ardeme's  Treat.  Fistula  etc.  31  Not 
wele  y-soben,  c  1430  Two  Cookery'bkSt  23  Take  a  tenche 
whan  he  is  y-sothe. 

Ysophage,  -gus,  var.  CEsophage,  -gus. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg,  153  J?ou3  J?at  trache  arterie  be 
peersid  or  ellis  ysophage. 

tYsoJ>t,  ysou?t,  ysoTi(g)ht  [V-  4,  Seek  v.\  sought. 
1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  Prol.  50, 1  seigh  sommethat  seiden  J^ei 
had  ysou^t  seyntes.  1470-85  Malory  A  rthurxwu.  xvi.  754, 
I  haue  the  same  y  sought.  Ysound,  var.  Isound.  1297  R. 
Glouc  (Rolls)  App.  H .  52  Morbidus  huld  Jjis  lond . .  Freliche 
wel  on  grit>  and  his  men  y  sounde.  Ysoupld  [Y-  4,  Sup 
v}\  supped.  1399  Langl.  Rich,  Redeles  iv.  55  Some  had 
ysouiiid  with  Symond  ouere  euen.  Ysowfe,  ysow^, 
ysown(e :  see  Swow,  swown  ia.  pple.  Obs.  Ysowe(n 
[Y.  4],  ME.  pa.  pple,  of  Sowz/.'  Ysowndir,  asunder  :  see 
.Sunder  a.  and  adv.  B.  1513  Douglas  yEneis  i.  iii.  59 
Eneas  navy  skatterit  fer  ysowndir.  Ysowpit  [Y*  4],  obs, 
pa,  pple.  of  Sowp  r .^ 

+  Ysped(d(e,  Yspeke,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Speed  7/.,  Speak 
V.  Yspend(ed,  -dyth,  yspent  [Spend  t'.^],  spent.  13.. 
P.  Gloucester's  Chron.  (1724)  404  Hii  |?o  adde  yspend  fat 
wyi>ynne  was.  1340  Ayenb.  171  He  hise  he^j  folliche  y- 
spended.  1408  E.  E.  IVills  (1882)  15  That  ther  be  yspendyth 
..of  my  good,  ..Cs*.  1581  A.  Hall  Iliad  n.  22  Our  saile 
yards  rotten,  our  masts  yspent.  1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul 
lit.  App.  Ixxxvi,  Grosse  sperm  yspent  in  Nuptiall  bed. 
Ysperde,  ysper(r)ed(e,  ysperyd  [Spear  7/.  0,  bolted,  shut. 
1377  Langl.  A  PI.  B.  xix.  162  In  an  hous  al  bishette  &  her 
dore  ybarred  \v.  rr.  ysperrede,  yspered],  Yspewed, 
Yspild,  -It,  etc.,  Yspited,  Yspoke(n,  -yn,  Yspoime, 
ME,  pa.  pples.  of  Spew,  Spill,  Spit,  Speak,  Spin  vbs.  Y- 
spouse(a[SpousEZ'.],  espoused.  13. .  ^R.  Gloucester^  sChron, 
(1724)  13  pis  mayde  y  spoused  was  of  so  riche  blode,  Y- 
sprad(de,  yspre(a)d,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Spread  v.  1297, 
etc.  ysprad,  yspred  [see  Spread  v.\  1616  R.  C.  Times* 
Whistle  V,  (1871)  64  Who..Knewe..on  which  side  of  his 
bread  The  sweetnesse  of  the  butter  was  yspread.  Y- 
spraind,ysprengd(e,yspreynd,etc.,Yspratelid,  ME. 
pa.  pples.  of  Sprenge  v,,  Sprattle  &.'  Ysprinkled, 
pseudo-arch.  f.  sprinkled^  pa.  pple.  of  Sprinkle  v}  1867 
Jean  Ingelow  Song  Nt.  Christ's  Resurr,  iv.  Her  star 
y-sprinkled  gown,  Ysprong(e,  -en,  ysprung(e,  obs.  pa. 
pple,  of  Spring  v.^  ai^ao,  etc.  [see  Spring  v.^].  X586 
Marlowe  ist  Pt.  Tamburl.  in.  iii,  The  brats  ysprong  from 
Typhons  loins.  1748  Thomson  Cast.  Indol.  11.  xxvi,  From 
heaven  this  life  ysprung,  from  hell  thy  glories  vild  !  Y- 
Sprout[Y-  3  c],  pseudo-arch.  f.  Sprout?','  c  1620  T.  Robin- 
son Mary  Magd.  349  And  farther  in,  yS  laden  vines  ysprout. 
Yspunne,  arch.  pa.  pple.  of  Spin  v.  1616  R.  C.  Times* 
Whistle  ii.  (1871)  27  His  stockings  of  the  coursest  woole 
yspunne.  Yspuwed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Spew  v,  Y« 
squaryd,  squared.  1426  Lvdg.  De  Guil,  Pilgr.  7672 
Yforgyd  off  malys,  And  ysquaryd  by  fals  devys.  Ysrive, 
ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Shrive  v, 

Yss,  Ysse-ikkle :  see  Ice,  Ish,  iss  v\  Icicle. 

Yasant,  var.  Issant  =  Issuant  i, 

X482  Paston  Lett.  III.  298  To  be  yssant  or  chargeabill 
oute  or  upon  the  seid  tenement. 

+  Yssape  [Y-_4],  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Shape  v.  1340  Ayettb. 
Srpe  zojje  uorbisne  huer-by  we  byet>  yssape  to  his  ymage. 

xsse,  obs.  f.  is  (see  Be  v.^  ;  var.  Ish,  iss  v^ 

t  Ysse(a)wed,  Yssed  [Y.  4],  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Snowf., 
Shed  v}  Yssend,  yssent,  Ysset,  Yssette,  ME.  pa. 
pples.  of  Shend  &.',  Shut  r.,  Slt  v.  1422  Yongf.  tr.  Seer. 
Seer.  227  Yf  the  mecche  be  ouer  depe  y-sette  in  the  oyle, 

Yssew(e,  yashue,  yssu(e,  obs.  ff.  Issue, 

Yssh(e,  var.  Ish,  iss  z'.l 

t  Yssored,  Yssot(t)e,  Yssred.  Yssriue,  Yssryned 

[Y- 4],  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Shore  z*.',  Shoots.,  Shride  &.', 
Shrivk  7/.,  Shrine  7/.  13..  R.  Gloucester^  Chron.  (1724) 
353  Wyllam,  J>e  rede  kyng,  yssote  was  by  cas.  1340  Ayenb. 
188  Martin . .  me  he[>  yssred  mid  |>ise  clo^^.  /bid.  70  Nou  ssel 
. .  >e  iike . .  yzy  diligentliche  to  by  yssriue.  Ysstreyimed : 
see  Ystrainvd, 

Yat  ~  Is't,  is  it. 

>SS3  Respublicax.  iv,  Youethat  sholdehave wytte.yst  youre 
De-icietion  Bluntlye  to  goe  forth,  and  be  called  Oppression? 

tYstabelid,  ystabled,  -yd  [Y.  4I,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of 
Stable  7'.',2.  13..  K.  Alis.  4690  (Line.  Inn  MS.)  Whan  he 
hadde  ystabled  )>at  lay,  pus  he  saide.  1422  Yongk  tr.  Seer. 
Seer.  135  The  lawes  y-stahelid  in  the  PepiH.  Ystade 
[Stead  v.\  beset  (with  difficulties),  a  1440  .V(>  Dcgrev. 
1631  He  was  never  so  hard  y-stade.      Y8tai(i)ed,  ME.  pa. 
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pple.  of  Stall  »,*  Ystamjped,  pounded,  e  1410  Master 
of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xn.  Take  of  blac  pycche  and  of 
rosyn  as  myche  of  one  as  of  an  o^jer  wele  ystamped.  Y- 
statut,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Statute  v.^  Ysteare  [Y-  3  c], 
pseudo-arch.  f.  Steer  7'.'  Ysteke,  -yd  [Y-  4],  ME.  pa. 
pples.  of  Steek7'.',^  Ystept  [Srrp  v.\  advanced,  c  1634 
W.  i^\Kl\\^\GHT  Ordimiry  \\,  ii,  A  Norice  Some  dele  ystept 
in  ace  !  Ysteynud,  ME.  f.  Stained,  YBtik(k)ed,  y- 
styked,  -yd,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Stick  ».'  Ystocked 
(Stock  v}\  imprisoned.  1387-8  T.  Usk  Test.  Love  \.  \. 
(Skeat)  1.  41  Depe  In  this  pyiiinge  pitte  with  wo  I  Ilgge 
y-stocked.  Ystoflfed,  Ystokefn,  Ystol(n)e,  Ystond(e, 
Ystonge(n,  ystonnge,  Ystope,  Ystored,  -id,  obs.  pa. 
pples.  of  Stuff  t/.^  Steek  7'.',  Steal  7'.',  Stand  v..  Sting 
f.',  Step  t/.,  Store  v.  Ystowe  [Sty  t'.'J,  ascended.  1387 
Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  227  Oo  Kyng  of  bliss, ..  Jjat . . 
art  J>is  day  i-steie  \MS.  y  ystowe]  up  above  alle  hevenes. 
Ystrainvd,  ystraytiid  (Strain  7'.'],  fastened;  strained. 
c  1325  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  169  Sunt  les 
boufs  si  fort  artes,  gloss  ysstreynned  \v.r.  streingned). 
£:i430  Two  Cookeyy-bks.  17  Take  Eyroun,  J»e  joike  an  \>^ 
Whyte  y-strainyd  a  lyte.  Ystrawed,  Ystrei^t,  .streigbt, 
•streith,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Straw  t'.',  Strf.tch  v.  Y- 
strengl^ed  [Strength  v.\  strengthened.  1340  Ayenb.  201 
Y-strengl^ed  be  J'e  yefj>e  of  onderstonndinge.  Ystrewed, 
ME.  pa. pple.  ofSTREwc.  Ystrick(en,ystrike,ystruck, 
obs.  pa. pples.  of  Strike  v.  1583  Melbascke  Philotirnus 
Z  ij,  To  rescue  Phedimus  and  Tantalus  ystrick  with  pearcing 
shaft  yfeie.  1642  H.  More  Song  pf  Soul  ni.  i.  i,  Ystruck 
with  mighty  rage.  Ystlived,  M  E.  pa.  pple.  of  Strive  v. 
Ystuded  [Study  t/.],  endeavoured.  1387  Trevisa  Higden 
(Rolls)  VIII.  83,  I  have  studied  [MS.  y  y-studed]  to  take 
^e  floures  of  Stevenes  book.  Ystured,  Ystwyde,  -yed, 
ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Stir  v.,  Stew  v.^  YstyflBed  [V-  5,  Stifle 
j3.'],  having  (weak)  stifle-bones.  C1410  Master  of  Game 
(MS.  l*ig'?y  182)  xii,  Somtyme  an  hounde  is  euyl  astyfled 
[v.r.  y  styfHed],  so  t>at  he  shall  somtyme  abydenn  halfe  a 
yere  or  more,  or  he  be  wele  ferme,  Ysucrod,  obs.  pa.  pple. 
of  Succour  v,  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  157  pere  he 
was  i-socoured  [MS.  y  ysucrod]  awhile  wij>  oon  Maximus. 

Ysue,  obs.  form  of  Issue. 

t Ysuffi-ed  (Y-  4],  suffered,  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v. 
415  This  knowen  folk  )>3X  ban  y-suffred  peyne.  Ysiiled 
(SULE  v.],  sullied,  c  1394  P,  PI.  Crede  •js'^  A  soutere  y- 
suled  in  grees.  Ysunged,  etc.,  sinned.  13..  Marina  119 
in  Baddeker  Altengl.  Vicht.  (1B78)  260  Ich  habbe  ysunged, 
merci  y  crie.  1362  Langl.  P.  PL  A.  viii.  165  Soules  |^at  han 
sunget[,T/^',  T^ysynned]  seuensit?esdedlich.  i^i^^Ibid.C.xx, 
213  After  J>at  adam  and  eue  hadden  j'synged,  1387  Tbevisa 
Higden  (Rolls)  VL  47  We  have^j  i-synned  [MS.  y  ysynwedj 

frevously.  Ysuore,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Swear  v,  Ysns- 
ained,  -teyned,  sustained.  1340-70  Alex.  ^  Dind.  Bjj 
5e  haiL.ben  y-sustained  so  wi^  sorwe  in  )7is  worde.  Y« 
suwed  [Sew  7/.'],  sewn,  c  1400  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls) 
VII.  App.  535  On  caas  5e  mowe  kepe  my  bcSy  jif  hit  is 
sewide  [iI/6'.  7  ysuwed]  in  hertes  lether.  Ysuyled  (Soil 
v.^],  soiled.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI  B.  xiii.  458  Thus  baukyn 
be  actyf  man  hadde  ysoiled  [MS.  O  ysuyleci]  his  cote. 
Vswathid,  swathed,  c  1325  Gloss.  Ii.  de  Bibbesw.  in 
Wright  Voc.  143  Lors  deyt  estre  maylolez,  gloss  ys\\&\.h\d, 
Yswengyd,  pa.  pple.  of  Swenge  v.  Obs.  Yswepe, 
yswepped,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Sweep  v.  Yswered,  ME. 
pa.  pple.  of  Swear  v.  Yswerred  [Y-  5,  Swire],  necked. 
13..  K.  Alis.  6264  (Line.  Inn  MS.)  Schorte  y-swerred. 
Yswoje  [ Y.  4] :  see  Swow,  swown pa.ppie,  Obs.  xswolle, 
Yswolwet,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Swell  v.^  Swallow  v.  Y- 
swone,  Yswounyng :  see  Swow(n,  Swoon  v.  1297  R. 
Glouc  (Rolls)  305  Heo  criede  &  wep  mid  sorwe  inou  &  ofie 
iswowe  [MS.  B  yswone]  lay.  Ibid,  829  pe  quene  ^o  50 
ihurdeijisneiiswowe(J/.S".  .ff yswounyng] was.  Yswonge{n, 
yswonnge,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Swing  7'.'  Yswope(n, 
•ed,  Yswore,  yswom,  ME.  pa,  pples.  of  Swopk  r.', 
Swi£ AR  V.  Yswowe  :  see  Swow,  swown  pa.pple.  13. , 
K.  Alis,  2262  (Line.  Inn  MS.)  pat  heo  to  grounde  yswowe 
sletten.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  477  pe  kyng.  .fil 
doun  to  t>e  grounde  as  J>ey3  he  were  i-sowe  [MS.  y  y-swowe]. 
Yswyke,  variantof  I-swiket*.  Obs.  1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls) 
3261  Nou  hii  be)>  al  onywar  hii  wollej?  yswyke  by  daye, 

Ysy,  Ysyb,  Yayle  :  see  Ysee,  I-sib,  Isel, 

tYsynged,  -synned,  -synwed  [Y-4]:  see  Ysungeix 
Ysywed  (Sue  7'.],  followed.  _  1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls)  2743 
po  he  adde  ysywed  me  longe  in  }}isse  (are. 

Ysz,  obs.  form  of  Ice. 

Yt,  obs.  f.  It  ;  (also^y')  contr.  graphic  var.  That. 

t  Ytachid  (Y-  ^,  Tache  t/.'J,  attached.  1393  Langu  P. 
PI.  C.  XIX.  279  Hit  is  a  preciouse  present,,  .ac  pe  pouke  hit 
ha|?  attached  [v.r.  y-tachid].  Ytacujjt,  ytaught,  y- 
taw3t(te,  obs.  pa.  pple.  ofTEACHf.  1297  R.  Glouc  (Rolls) 
2197  5e  bet>  men  bet  iteiBt  [v.rr.  yta^t,  ytaujt]  to  ssofle  &  to 
spade.  13..  K,  Alis,  3141  (Line.  Inn  MS.)  Bote  he  beo 
wel  ytaujt,  Wifjoute  skorn  passi(>  he  nou^t.  1642  H.  More 
Song  of  Soul  II.  III.  IV.  viii.  Thinking  how  all  doth  flee  What- 
ever we  have  painfully  ytaught. 

Ytaile,  var.  Itaile  Obs,^  Italian. 

t  Ytailed  (Y.  5I,  var.  Tailed  a.  zxAppl.  a>  Ytailled, 
ytayled  (Y-  4],  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Tail  v.^  Ytak(e,  -en, 
•y^ytan,  ME.  pa,  pples,  of  Take?'.  Ytald,  ME.  pa.pp]e. 
of  1  ELL  V.  X340  Ayenb,  70  Nou  we  habbej*  ytald  ten  manere 
zennes  of  t>e  tonge. 

Ytalian,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Italian,  etc. 

tYtamet  (Y-  4,  Tame  v?\,  broken  into.  C1450  Mirk's 
Pesiial  276  per  was  no  clothe  of  hors,  ny  heere  of  hor  hede 
ytamet  wyth  J>e  fyre.     Ytaried,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Tarry  v. 

Ytch(e,  obs.  ff.  Itch.     Yte,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  Eat  v. 

t  Yteld  [Y-  4],  ME.  pa,  pple.  of  Tell  v.  13. .  Coer  de  L. 
1972  His  foe,  That  had  his  good  knights  queld,  And  eke  on 
him  despite  y-teld.  13..  K.  Alis.  7S70  (Laud  MS.)  What 
helpeb  it  lenger  yteld?  Yteld(e,  ytelt,  ME.  pa. pple.  of 
Teld  V,  Obs.  Ytelle,  var.  I-telle  v,  Obs.  1387  'I'revisa 
/^r^*/f«  (Rolls)  VIII.  49  But  J>ou  doo  as  I  ytelle  and  amende 
t>y  lyf.  Ytemperit  -yd,  ytempred,  -id,  -yd.  Ytempted, 
ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Temper  t*..  Tempt  v.  1340  Ayenb.  257 
And  zuo  ssolde  he  by  wel  ytempred  and  amesured.  1422 
YoNGE  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  1B6  In  ettynge  and  drynkyngc  be  thou 
y-temperit.  14..  K<^c.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  615/36  Temporatus, 
ytempored.  Ytend,  ytent,  yteyned,  ME.  pa.pph;.  of 
TiND  V,  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  395  pe  taperes 
)?at  were  i-tend  [MS.y  ytent].  a  1400  Ne^M  Test.  (Paues) 
James  iii  6  Heo  is  y-tend  of  J^e  fuyr  of  helie.     Yteot^ 


YTENTED. 

Ytented,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Tent  v.>  YtenJ>ed  [Tenth  v.], 
tithed,  a  1400  //.  7\  (Panes)  Heb.  vii.  9  And  5ef  it  mowe  be 
seyd  so,  by  Abraham  Leui,  \>at  vnderfong  tenjjinges,  was 
y.tenjjed.  Ytermenyd,  -myned,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Tf.r- 
MiNE  ?'.  1377  Langu  p.  PL  B,  I.  07  Til  treuthe  had  yter. 
myned  her  trespas  to  Jjc  ende.  Vtesed,  teased,  a  1425 
tr,  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula^  etc  68  Stieche  fjam  on  wolle 
y-tesed  or  subtile  stupez  of  Une.  Yteyd|  Yteynd(e,  ME, 
pa,  pples,  of  Tie  p.,  Tine  v} 

Yfh  =  in  the :  see  I'th*. 

Ythan(d,  -en,  etc.,  van  Ithand,  etc 

tYthe.  Obs,  Forms:  1-2  yj>,  2  u]je,  3  uUe, 
4-5  y]?e,  5  ythe,  ithe.  [OE.  jp  str.  fern.,  also  yfe 
wk.  fern.  =  OS.  uf5ia^  OHG.  nndeay  unda  (MHG, 
unde^  unde)y  ON.  unnr^  tidrj^    A  wave  of  the  sea. 

Beoitmif  igiZ  py  laes  hym  yf5a  Srym  wudu  wynsuman  for- 
wrecan  meahte.  a  xooo  Andreas  466  Mere  sweoSerade,  y3a 
onsin  eft  oncyrde.  cwjs  Lamb.  Hotu.  ^1,  Innan  ^an  sea 
weren  .vii.  bittere  ujje,  c  1203  Lay.  4578  f>e  wind  com  on 
weSere  and  t>a  s£e  he  wratSede ;  v5en  }Jer  urnen.  13. .  E.  E. 
Allit.  P.  C.  147  Hit  reled  on  round  vpon  t>e  roje  y(>es. 
ai^oo-so  Wars  AUx.  63  Carrygis  comand  he  knew  keruand 
J>e  ithis.  ^1400  Destr.  Troy  1992  So  wode  were  the  waghes 
&  J>e  wilde  ythes,  14. .  Siege  Jerus.  (E.E.T.S.)  3/50  Myd 
(>e  grym  y|>es. 

Ythe  (y]je), obs.  f.  Eatha!., easy;  var.  I-thee  z'. 

+  Ythewed  (Y-  5J,  var.  Thewed  ppl.  a.,  mannered.  13.. 
/C.  Alis.  320^  (Line  Inn  MS.)  Mony  baroun  ful  wel  y- 
bewed.  Ythied,  obs.  var.  Thighed.  YJ>irIed,  yj^urled 
(Y- 4,  Thirl  i*.'],  pierced.      1387  Trevisa  Hidden  (Rolls) 

IV.  397  I-ljored  and  i-^rulled  {v.rr,  y^>irled,  y|?urled]  wj^ 
meny  smale  holes.  YJ)o;t,  y^oght,  yJ)OU(5)t,  ME.  pa, 
pple.  of  Think  v.*  c  13151SHOREHAM  iv.  413  Wanne  hy  y- 
(jou^t  h^\>  o|>er  y-speke,  Oper  y-don  in  stat.  14x3  Yonge  tr. 
Seer.  Seer,  157  Whan  thou  haste  al!  y-thoght,  mowrnynge 
and  wrothi  thow  shalte  reme.  Ytholed  [Thole  v.],  suf- 
fered. 13,.  K.  Alis.  7138  (Line.  Inn  MS.)  Al  his  damage 
pat  he  hadde  yboled  in  bat  vyage.  Y|>onIced,  YJ>orsse, 
jrthrysshe,  Y^raw,  Ythrest,  Ythreve,  ME.  pa. pples. 
of  Thank  v.,  'I'hrash  v.,  Throw  z'.',  Threst  i'.,  Thrive 

V.  Ythrotelede,  throttled.  X43S-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls) 
III.  161  A  nakede  man  ythrotelede  to  the  dedde.  Yt>rowe, 
ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Throw  w.'  Ythningin  [Thring  v.\ 
hurled.  14*3  Tas,  I  Kingis  Q.  clxv,  Be  quhirlyng  of  the 
quhele,  vnlo  the  grouiid,  Full  sudaynly  sche  hath  thaJm 
vp  ythrungin.  Ythnist,  ythryste,  thrust.  1423  Yonge 
tr.  Seer.  Seer.  320  Ouer-oppyn  eyen,  lyke  as  they  were 
y-thryste  owte.  Ytielde,  y tilde,  Yti^t,  ME.  pa.  pples. 
of  Teld,  tild  v..  Tight  ».'  Ytilied, -lied  [Till  ».'],  ob- 
tained. 1377  Lancl.  p.  Pi.  B.  XV.  105  Tythes  of  vntrewe 
^inge  ytilied  or  chaffared.  Ytlnt,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Tins 
v.*  Vto^te,  ytought  [Teach  v.X  taught.  i«o  Ayettb. 
254  pe  wyse  and  pe  wel  yto5te  temprel?  . .  his  wordes. 
1656  Ckoyee  Drollery  73  Full  well  she  was  y-tougbt  the 
leire  Of  mickle  courtesie.  Ytokenyd,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of 
Token  v.  Ytold,  ytolte,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Tell  v.  Y- 
tore,  ytom  [  I'ear  v.'],  torn.  1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul 
I,  ir,  cxxix,  The  tallest  trees  up  by  the  root  ytom.  Ibid.  ut. 
App.  xvii,  Sith  unwillingly  they  were -ytore  From  their  dear 
carkasses  their  fate  they  rue.  Ytormentet,  tormented. 
c  1400  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  App.  505  Grevouslich 
tormented  \MS.y  ytormentetj.  Ytornd,  ytourned, -yd, 
Ytost,  Ytoted,  Ytouchide,  ytowchid,  Ytouked,  obs. 
pa.  pples.  of  Turn  v.,  Toss  r.,  Toor  z*.'.  Touch  p.,  Tucki/.' 
Ytranslatid,  translated.  1422  Yonge  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  236, 
L.haue  y-translalid  to  youre  excellence  by  this  boke  afor, 
the  techynges  [etc.J.  Ytraualid,  -aillit,  -ayled  [Travail 
p.J,  troubled,  harassed.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  85 
Decius  and  Valerius  were  i-travailled  \MS.  y  y-travayledl 
wib  a  fend.  i4aa  Yonge  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  162  He  was  ytra. 
ualid  with  the  Deuyl.  Ytreated,  treated.  1480  [see 
Handle  p.'  6].  Ytredde,  ytroddej  ME.  pa.  pples.  of 
Tread  v.  C1410  Master  o/Gaine  (MS.  Digby  182)  xxiv,  If 
ye  se  it  gret  and  brode  and  wele  ytredde  {MS.  Reg.  ytrodde]. 
Ytrent,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Trend  v.  Ytressed,  var. 
Tressed ///.  a.  r  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  810  To  gon 
y-trcssed  with  hire  hcerys  clere  Doun  by  hire  coler.  Ytried, 
ytryed,  -id,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Try  v.  Ytrowbelid, 
trouoled.  14U  Yonge  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  173  His  Spirite  is  not 
by  rancourc  y-trowbelid.  Ytrowe,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of 
Throw  v.^ 

Ytt,  obs.  form  of  It,  Yet  adv, 

Ttter  (i-tai).  Min,  The  first  element  of  Yihrby 
(see  next)  used  attrib.  =  combined  with  yttria,  yttri- 
ferous,  yttrious,  in  imitation  of  Sw.  or  Ger.,  as  in 
Sw,  yiterjord,  G.  yttererde  (ytter  earth). 

i8c^  R.Jameson  Syst.Min.  II.  585  Yttertantallte..  .Ac- 
cording to  Eckeberg,  it  is  composed  of  tantalium,  the  new 
earth  called  yttria,  and  iron.  1877  E.  B.  Dana's  Text-bk. 
Min.  281  Yttriferous,  or  Ytter-garnet  1807  Ann.  Rep. 
Smithsonian  Inst.  239  As  early  as  1794  Gaciolin  had  sepa- 
rated from  the  gadolinite  of  Ytterby  an  earth  which  he 
called  ytter  earth. 

Ttterbite  (i'taibait).  Min.  [Named  by  Gado- 
lin  1 7Q4,  from  Ytterby  in  Sweden,  where  found :  see 
-ITE  1.]    A  synonym  of  Gadolinite.   So  Ttterbia 

iita'jbia)  CA^///.,  the  oxide  of  ytterbium;  Ttterbio 
it5*jbik)  a.,  containing  ytterbium ;  Ttterblnm 
(it5*Jbii?m)  [mod.  L.  (Marignac)],  a  rare  metallic 
clement  occurring  in  gadolinite,  etc. 

1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  541  Gadolinite;  called  also  Yttrite 
and  Ytterbite.  1879  7^^-  Ckem.  Soe.  XXXVI.  n8  Ytter- 
bium, a  new  Metai  from  Gadolinite. ..  Solutions  of  ytterbia 
give  no  absorption-spectrum.  ..Ytterbium  sulphate  re- 
semble.<t.  .the  sulphates  of  yttrium  and  erbium. 

Ytterite(i-t3r;>it),  Min.  [f.  )?/tfr(^>' (see  Ytter- 
bite) +  -ITE  1.]    A  synonym  of  Gadolinite. 

1849  Watts  tr.  Gmeltn's  Ilandbk.  Chem,  III,  409  Silicate 
of  Yttria.— Gadolinite,  or  Ytterite. 

Yttria  (i'tria),  Chem.  Also  ittria.  [mod.L. 
( Ekeberg,  1 797),  f.  the  name  of  Ytterby :  see 
Yttkkbite.]     An  earth  obtained  as  a  white  powder 
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from  gadolinite  and  other  rare  minerals,  consisting 
of  sesquioxide  of  yttrium  (YaOj). 

1800  Henry  Epit.  CheJti.  (i8o8)  105  Yttria,  or  Ittria.— This 
earth  was  discovered  in  1794,. in  a  stone  from  Ytterby  in 
Sweden.  1873  Fozvnes*  Chevt.  (ed.  11)  382  To  obtain  the 
earths,  yttria  and  erbia,  in  the  separate  state,  gadolinite  is 
digested  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Yttrium  (i'tripm).  Chetn.  [mod.L.,  f.  Yttria, 
after  names  of  other  metals  in  -?«/«.]  A  rare  metal 
of  the  cerium  group,  the  base  of  the  earth  Yttria. 
Symbol  Y. 

1822  Imisorts  Sci.  ^  Art  1 1.  03  The  base  of  yttria  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  metallic  substance,  which  would  receive 
the  name  of  yttrium.  1866  Koscoe  Elem.  Ckem.  8  The 
metals  yttrium,  erbium,  indium,  &c.  have  only  as  yet  been 
met  with  in  most  minute  quantities. 

Hence  (or  from  prec.)  Yttrialite  (i'trialait)  Min., 
a  silicate  of  thorium  and  the  yttrium  metals  ; 
Yttric  (i'trik)  a.  Ckem.y  related  to  or  containing 
yttrium ;  Tttri'ferous  a.,  containing  or  yielding 
yttrium;  Tttrions  (i'triss)  a.,  pertaining  to  or 
containing  yttria;  Yttrite  (i'trait)  Mi7t.,  a  syno- 
nym of  Gadolinite. 

1889  Atner.  Jml.  Sci.  XXXVIII.  477  *Yttrialite.  i860 
MAYNE^-r/<3f.Z^jir.,K//nciM..*yttric.  1877  *yttriferous[see 
Ytter],  1828-33  Webster,  *Yttrions,  pertaining  to  yttria ; 
containing  yttria ;  as,  the  yttrioes  oxyd  of  columbium. 
Cleaveland.  1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  541  Gadolinite;  called 
also  *Yttrite  and  Ytterbite. 

Yttro-  (i=tr(?),  Min,,  used  as  combining  form  of 
Yttrium  in  names  of  minerals  containing  yttrium, 
the  second  element  usually  indicating  the  other 
metallic  constituent,  sometimes  an  allied  mineral : 
as  Tttrocerite  (-sis-rait)  [Cerium],  Yttro- 
coln'mbite  [Columbium],  Tttrocni'mmite  [Gum- 
mite],  Yttrota-ntalito  [Tantalum],  Yttroti-ta- 
nlte  [Titanium]  :  see  quots. 

1817  T.  Thomson  Syst.  Chem.  (ed.  5)  III.  49^  *Yttrocerite 
..occurs  at  Finbo  in  Sweden... It  is  found  in  amorphous 
masses,.. disseminated  through  quartz,  x868  Watts  Diet. 
Chem.  V.  1065  Yttrocerite^  a  mineral  consisting  of  fluoride 
of  yttrium  mixed  with  the  fluorides  of  cerium  and  calcium. 
1819  W.  Phillips  Elem.  Introd.  Min.  (ed.  2)  202  *Yttro- 
columbitc.It  consists, according  to  Vauquelin,  of  45  oxide 
of  columbium,  55  of  yttria  and  oxide  of  iron.  1879  7^*d. 
Ckem.  Soc.  XXXVI.  365  *Yttrogummite.  .is  the  final  pro- 
duct of  the  decomposition  ofclevite.  1850  Watts  tr.  Owtf/m'f 
Handbk.  Ckem.  IV.  ig  Samarskite.—1\\\%  mineral,  first 
named  Urano-tantaliie  or  Columbite,  and  afterwards  called 
•Yttro-ilmenite  by  Hermann.  1809  Wollaston  in  Phill 
Trans.  XCIX,246The  two  Swedish  minerals,  tantalite  and 
*yttro-tantalite,  from  which  I  could  obtain  tantalum.  x868 
Dana  .iW/«,  (ed.  5)  5rg  Yttrotantalite ..  Color  black,  brown, 
brownish -yellow^  straw-yellow.  . .  Tantalate  of  yttria  and 
lime,  or  yttria,  hme,  and  iron,  with  some  protoxyd  of  ura- 
nium. tSaS  Whewell  Ess.  Min.  Classif.  ^  Nomencl,  5a 
*Yttro-Tantalum  Oxide.  1854  Dana  SyU.  Min.  (ed.  4)  U. 
341  Keilhauite,.  .*Yttrotitanite.  x868  Watts  Diet.  Ckem.  V. 
J065  Yttrotitanite.  Keilkauite.  A  silicotitanate  containing 
lime,  yttria,  ferric  oxide,  and  alumina,  with  small  quantities 
of  other  bases. 

tYtuckde,  ytukked  [Y-  4],  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Tuck  &.* 
Ytue>ed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Tithe  v.^  £-1400  Trevisa 
Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  App.  504  Cristes  flok  was  tethed  \MS.  y 
ytueljed],  the  nyne  were  slayn  and  the  tenthe  was  kept. 
Ytimd,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Tine  &.'  Yturnde,  -ed,  ME. 
pa.  pple.  of  Turn  v.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  443 
pe  wombe  and  f>e  bowels  were  i-slitte  and  y-turned  to  seche 
gold  wit»  ynne, 

+  Ytwyn  =  itwin,  \n  twin,  apart :  see  Twin  sb,  4. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  vni.  175  Thai  War  in-twyn  \v.r. 
ytw^n]  a  bow-draucht  &  mar.  1313  Douglas  ^neis  ix.  i.  3 
In  diuers  placis  set  full  fer  ytwyn. 

t  Ytwynned  [Y-  4,  Twin  z*.'],  separated.  C1374  Chaucer 
Troylus  rv,  7B8  (Corpus  MS.)  Though  in  erthe  ytwynned  be 
we  tweyne.  Ytyed,  tied.  1402  Hoccleve  Let.  Cupid  226 
Ful  mony  of  hem  wer  in  my  cheyne  y-tyed,  Ytynt,  ME. 
pa.  pple.  of  Tine  v? 

Yu,  obs.  form  of  You. 

tYuar^ed,  yuarwed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Farrow  v. 
Yuast(e :  see  Vfast. 

Yncca  (y»-ka),  yuca  (y«'ka).  Forms  :  6-7 
iucca,  6-9  yuca,  7-8  juoca,  7- yucca,  fin  sense 
I,  found  in  the  forms  juca  (Amerigo  Vespucci, 
I497),_y«c«  (Clusius,  1567);  of  Carib  origin.] 

1.  The  common  name  in  Western  South  America 
and  Central  America  for  the  Cassava.  (Now 
usually  in  ioxmyuca,  for  distinction  from  sense  2.) 

iSSS  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  67  They  haue  also  an  other 
kynde  of  rootes,  whiche  they  call  Iucca,  wherof  they  make 
breade  in  lyke  maner.  1597  Gb.k\^ob.  Herbal  \\i.  cxiix.  1359 
Of  Yuca  or  Iucca. .  .The  roote  wherof  the  bread  Casaua,  or 
Cazaua  is  made,  1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  IVhole  Creature 
ix.  67  Figs  and  Lemmans  from  Spame,  Jucca  from  Cuba, 
Mayze  from  Peru.  172(5  J.  Stevens  tr.  A.  de  Herrera 
Tordesillas'  Hist.  Amer.  IV.  135  A  Roll  of  Yuca,  being  a 
clammy  Root,  like  a  Patata.  J85X  Mavne  Reid  Scalp 
Hunters  xx,  There  were  *  lairs '  among  the  underwood 
thatched  with  thepalmated  lenves  of  the  yuca.  1894  C.  D. 
TvLER  in  Geogr.  Jml.  III.  481  The  masato..'\%..\.\\ii  masti- 
cated and  fermented  root  of  the  yuca. 

2.  Any  plant  of  the  liliaceous  genus  Yucca^  native 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  N.  America,  and  extensively 
cultivated  for  ornament,  characterized  by  a  woody 
stem  with  a  crown  of  usually  rigid  narrow  pointed 
leaves  and  an  upright  cluster  of  white  bell-shaped 
flowers ;  popularly  known  as  Adatfi's  needle,  par- 
ticular species  being  also  called  Spanish  bayonet 
and  Spanish  dagger,  (Almost  always  in  form 
yucca.) 


YUKE. 

1664  Evelyn  Kah  Hort.  83  [Plants]  not  perishing  but  in 
excessive  Colds,  ..Opuntia, or  the  smaller  Indian  Fig,  Jucca, 
Seseli  i'Ethiop.  1731  Miller  Gard.  Diet.  s.v.,  The  Narrow- 
leav'd  Carolina  Yucca.  1841  Mantell  in  Phil.  Trans. 
CXXXI.  140  The.  .trunks  of  the  ClathrarisBy..  Yuccas,  and 
arborescent  ferns.  1851  Mavne  Rkid  Ri^e  Rangers  i.iiS^:^) 
18  The  thickets  of  yucca  and  acacia-trees.  187a  C.  King 
Mountain.  Sierra  Nev.  \.  20  Tail  stems  of  yucca  bore  up 
their  magnificent  bunches  of  bluish  flowers, 

3.  aitrib.  and  Comb.,  as  yucca-Jlower,  -plant, 
"toot;  yucca-borer,  {a)  a  N.  American  moth, 
Megathymus  yuccas,  whose  larva  bores  into  the 
roots  of  yucca-piants;  {b)  a  Califomian  weevil, 
Yuccaborus frontalis-,  yucca-moth,  a  tineid  moth 
of  the  genus  Prontiba^  esp.  P.  yuccasella,  which 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  ovary  of  the  yucca-plant,  and 
deposits  a  ball  of  pollen  on  the  stigma,  thus  ferti- 
lizing the  seeds  on  which  the  larvae  feed  ;  yucca- 
palm,  yucca-treo,  any  arborescent  species  of 
Yucca. 

189s  CoMSTOCK  St.  Insects  367  A  much  better  known 
species  is  the  *Yucca-borer,  Megathymus  yuccx.  1753 
Chambers*  Cycl.  Supply  *Yucca-Bread,  or  Cassada-Bread. 
1892  Rep.  Missouri  Bot.  Gard.  og  The  *Yucca  moth  and 
Yucca  Pollination.  1851  Mayne  Reid  Scalp  Hunters  xviii. 
124  She  was  standing  near  one  of  the  *yuca  palm  trees 
that  grew  up  from  the  azottfa.  x82&~3z  Iennyson  in  Ld. 
Tennyson  Mem.  (1897)  I,  57  She  gave  them  the  *yuccaroot 
..Of  sweet  Xaraguay.  1828  G.  F.  Lyon  Jml.  Mexico  I. 
142  Most  uninteresting  country,  bearing  here  and  there 
a  stunted  bush  or  a  "Yucca-tree. 

Yuek,  variant  of  Yuke. 

YucMe  (y»*k'l).  dial.  Also  yuekel,  yuccle, 
yukkel,  yockel.  [var.  of  hickle,  Hickwall,  in- 
fluenced by  Yaffle.]    The  green  woodpecker. 

1847-78  Halliwell,  Yuekel,  a  woodpecker.  iVilis.  x86x 
Hughes  7'om  Brozun  at  Ox/,  xli,  I  feels  sum  how  as  peert 
as  a  yukkel. 

Yud(e,  5ud(e,  obs.  pa.t.  of  Go  :  see  Yode. 

Yue,  obs.  form  of  Give  v. 

1340  Ayenb.  265  Nou  brol?ren  and  zostren  y-hyrel>  my  red 
and  yue>  youre.     Ibid.  271  Yue. 

tYued,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Feed  v.  1340  Ayenb.  141  |>o 
hedde  ypreched  and  yued  J^et  uolk, 

Yuel(l,  -lie,  obs.  ff.  Evil.  Yuer,  var.  Yure, 
udder.  Yuer,  yuery(e,  Yuerene,  ob.\  ff. 
Ivory,  Ivorine.  Yuerred,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of 
Far  v.    Yuert,  variant  of  YoURT. 

Yuff,  variant  of  YouF. 

llYnffrOUW  (yu'frau).  Forms:  5-6  ^ong-,  6 
Joung  frow,  yong  frow,  7  yough  Fro,  9  yuf- 
fro(u)w,  yungfrau,  euvrou,  uvrou,  -ow :  see 
also  EuPHROE,  [ad.  early  mod.  Du.  jongvrouw{t 
(of,  Frow  sb.^,  now  juffrouw  young  lady,  miss,  and 
(in  shortened  form)  j'uffer  yoimg  lady,  beam  in 
shipbuilding,  rammer  (see  Juffbr,  Ufeb).  See 
also  Euphroe,] 

1.  A  young  lady,  girl. 

1589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  45  To  see  the  fashion  of 
these  countrey  yong  frowes.  1673  Dryden  Amboyna  iv.  i. 
And  it  may  be  then  in  stead  of  kissing,  desir'd  yough  Fro  to 
hold  his  head.  1810  \V,  Irving  Let.  to  Mrs.  Hoffman 
26  Feb.,  I  have.. formed  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
good  people,  and  several  of  the  little  Y[ulffrouws. 

2.  Naut,  a.  ?  A  dead-eye.  Obs.  b.  (See  quots, 
1810,  1867,) 

1494  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas,  Scot.  I.  254  5ong  frowis  and 
coUaris,  seme  and  rufe  to  the  bote.  1505  Ibid.  III.  96 
Blokkis  and  brassin  schifTis,  paralingis,  and  5ong  frowes, 
1810  J.  Dessiou  Moore's  Tract.  Navigator  291  Uvrou^  the 
piece  of  wood  by  which  the  legs  of  the  crow-foot  are  extended. 
1815- [see  Euphroe].  1867  '6iw\\\  Sailor'' s  lt^ord-bk.,Crow. 
foot,  a  number  of  small  lines  spreading  out  from  an  uvrow 
or  long  block,  used  to  spread  awnings  by. 

II  Ynffc  (yi'ft).  Also  9  youghten,  jucten,  juff, 
juft,  youft.  [a.  Rnss.  K){J)Tt,  lOXTL,  whence  also 
G.juften,  juchten.']  Russia  leather  (see  Russia  i), 

1799  W.  TooKE  Vieiu  Russ.  Emp.  III.  514  The  chief 
products  of  the  tanneries  of  this  country.. are  the  yufts. 
1802-3  tr.  Pallas^s  Trav.  (1812)  I.  45  Russian  leather,  or 
Youghten.  1853  Ure  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  4)  II.  60  The  Rus- 
sians have  long  been  possessed  of  a  method  of  making 
a  peculiar  leather,  called  by  them  jucten,  dyed  red  with  the 
aromatic  saunders  wood.  1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade, 
7t*ff,  Youft. 

1!  Yug  (yug),  ynga  (yu-ga).  Also yoog,  yoogu. 
[Hindi  yug,  Skr.  yugd-  Yoke,  an  age  of  the  world.] 
In  Hindu  cosmology,  any  of  the  four  ages  in  the 
duration  of  the  world,  the  four  ages  comprising 
4,320,000  years  and  constituting  a  great  yuga 
{Mahayuga^. 

1784  W.  Hastings  in  Asiatick  Researches  (1788)  I.  237 
The  duration  of  the  Historical  ages  nmst  needs  be  very 
unequal..;  while  that  of  the  Indian  Yugs  is  disposed  so 
regularly  and  artificially,  that  it  cannot  be  admitted  as 
natural  or  probable.  1820  W.  Ward  Vieio  Hindoos  (ed.  3) 
IV.  315  The  amount  of  these  four  yoogus  form  a  iiiuhu  or 
great  yooyii,  viz.  4,320,000  years.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI. 
207/2  The  Hindu  doctrine  of  the  four  ages  or  yuga. 

Yugement,  obs.  form  of  Judgement. 

Yuill,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Yule. 

Yuke  (y«k),  sb.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Forms  : 
see  the  vb.     [f.  next.]     Itching,  itch. 

1551  Turner  Herbal  \.  A  v  b.  Wormwood ..  helyth  also  the 
yche  or  yuke.  Ibid.  Piv,  The  broth  of  them  is  good,  .for 
itche  or  yeewk  that  goeth  ouer  the  hole  body.  157a  Bu- 
chanan Detectioun  in  Jas.  Anderson  Coll^  (1727)  !'•  '6 
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YUKE. 

Ctftane  blalc  Pimples,  .brak  out  ouer  alt  his  hailt  Body, 
with  sa  greit  Zuik, .  .that  he  lingerit  out  his  Lyfe  with  verray 
small  Hope  of  Eschaip.  1715  Ramsay  Christ's  Kirk  Gr. 
11.  ix,  When  their  hands  he  shook,  Ga'e  them  what  he  got 
frae  his  dad,  Videlicet,  the  yuke,  1711  in  C'Uss  Suffolk's 
Lett.  (1824)  I.  03  AH  the  best  families  in  the  parish  are  laid 
up  with  what  they  call  the  yoke — which  in  England  is  the 
itch.  1834  \V.  Oliver  Songs  7  For  fear  that . .  Scotch  Donald 
chance  to  myek  owr  free,  An'  gie  wor  king  the  yuick.  [1901 
Let.  to  Editory  Among  stablemen,  coachmen,  &c.,  the  itch 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  'dukes'  (or  dooks),  and  horses 
suffering  from  the  complaint  are  referred  to  as  'dukey(or 
dooky)  hor-ies'.] ' 

Tuke  (y«k),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Forms  : 
5  5huyk,  5oke,  5ouk,  5-6  juke,  6  joik,  yiuk, 
iuke,  yeewk,  7  yeauk,  6-  yeuk,  yuke,  7-  yuck, 
8-9  yook,  (youk, yoke,  9 yuk,  yuc, yewk,yeuck, 
yuiok ,  ewk,  euk(e,  uke).  [app.  alteration  of 
north.  ME.  ^ke^  )ike  (see  Itch  z;.i),  prob.  under 
the  influence  of  MDu,  jeuken.']    inir.  To  itch. 

cxus  WvNTOUN  Cron.  \u  vii.  574  Senyphes.. And  alkjm 
kynde  of  cleggis  als  pat  gert  ^huyk  \v.  r.  3uke]  bathe  heid 
and  hals  a  1508  Dunbar  Tua  Mariit  IVemen  130  Bot 
I  may  5uke  all  this  5er,  or  his  3erd  help,  a  1600  Mont- 
COMERIE  Sonti.  xxvi.  3  Quhais  craig  5oiks  fastest,  let  tham 
sey  thame  sell.  1^4  Rav  N,  C.  Words  56  Yuck ;  Line. 
1790  Burns  '  Kind  Sir,  Vve  read,*  etc.  26  How  Daddie 
Burke  the  plea  was  cookin',  If  Warren  Hastings'  neck  was 
yeukin*.  1796  —  Poem  on  Life  vi,  Ah  Nick  1.  .Thy  auld, 
damned  elbow  yeuks  wi'  joy,  And  hellish  pleasure.  1804  R. 
Anderson  Cumbld.  Ball,  (t  1850)  99  She'll  scart  my  back 
whene'er  it  yuks.  1816  %cotx  Antiq.  xxi.  It  wad  hae  been 
a  fashious  job  that ;  by  my  certie,  some  o'our  necks  wad  hae 
been  ewking.  i88a  Jas.  Walker  Jaunt  to  Auld  Reekie 
etc  42  For  poachin'  aye  his  heart  it  yeukit. 

Hence  Yuking  vbl,  sb,  KvAppl.  a, 

a  1449  W.  Bower  in  Fordun's  Scotickron,  (1759)  II.  376 
Wyth  prik  3oukand  eeris,  as  the  awsk  gleg  [tr.  L,  aurihus 
indisciplinatay  ut ns/is],  156J Turner  Bathes  i  b,  Good., 
for  the  sciatica,  and  for  all  kindes  of  itche  or  iukinge.  1600 
J.  Hamilton  Facile  Traictise  40  Sik  as  flatters  thair  zeuking 
earis.  1886  S.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.  v.  Vuck^  Such  a  nasty 
yucking  pain  comes  on  in  the  legs.  1894  Crockett  Raiders 
xxiv.  When  I  get  that  dry  yeukin'  in  my  thrapple. 

TnJcy  (y«*ki),  a.  Sc^  and  north,  dial,  [f,  Yukk 
+  -y  ^.]     Itchy;  itching  with  curiosity. 

17x9  RAMSAV^y^^  Anstv.  to  Hamilton  xv,  We,  like  nags 
whase  necks  are  yucky,  Ha'e  us*d  our  teeth,  172*  —  Three 
Bonnets  in.  46  While  haste  his  youky  mind  expresses. 
c  1750  J.  Collier  (Tim  Bobbin)  Fratres  in  Mnlo^  Scratching 
his  Yuky  arm,  1789  D.  Davidson  Seasons  46  Unto  thy 
smooth'ning  tongue  they  fainly  turn  Their  yenky  rumps. 
1867  Ramsay  Remin.  (ed.  15)  86  I'm  unco  yuckie  to  hear  a 
blaud  o'  your  gab. 

Hence  Yu'kiness. 

1853  G.  Johnston  Nai.  Hist.  E.  Bord,  I.  74  If  the  hairs 
get  into  the  neck,  a  youkiness  (itch)  is  the.  .consequence, 

llTulaa  (y«'Ian).  Alsoyouian.  [Chinese,f.^« 
a  gem  +  Ian  plant.]  A  Chinese  species  of  mag- 
nolia, M.  conspicua  {M.  Ynlati). 

1822  Horius  Anglicus  II.  55  Lily  flowered  Magnolia,  or 
Youlan.  1882  Garden  6  May  311/1  The  Yulan. .forms  a 
conspicuous  object  amongst  spring  flowering  trees. 

Tule  (y«l)>  j3.  Forms:  i  seol,  seochol,  s©oh- 
(h)ol,  -el,  seh(h)oI,  setttel,  seola,  iula,  a  iol, 
2-4  50I  (yol),  3  5eol,  4  300I,  4-5  5ole,  5  5oil(l, 
yoyU(e,  jowle,  yowle,  youle,  yole,  yoole,  ^wle, 
(yold(e),  5-7  5ule, 65oile,  juiU, gull, ^owill, -ell, 
50UII,  ijeoU,  (ewle),  6-7  yeul,  yawl,  yool,  yuill, 
5uil,  (lUe,  9  yuh.1),  6- yule.  Also  dial,  (in  comb.) 
7  yew,  7-8  yu,  u.  [The  modern  form  descends 
from  OE.^tf(^/,  t.zxX\^\ geoh{Ji)ol^  geh{h)oly  also  geSla 
sometimes  pi.)  Christmas  day  or  Christmastide,  and 
in  phr.  se  krra  gedla  December,  se  seftera  gedla 
January ;  corresp.  to  ON,  j6l  pi.  a  heathen  feast 
lasting  twelve  days,  (later)  Christmas.  An  Old 
Anglian  ^/«//,  recorded  by  Bede  (see  quot.  726  in 
sense  i)  as  the  name  of  December  and  January, 
corresponds  to  ON.  ylir  month  beginning  on  the 
second  day  of  the  week  falling  within  Nov.  10-17, 
and  Go\\ujiuleism/rumajiuleis'i>ioyQV(ihQx.  The 
ultimate  origin  of  the  Teut.  types  *jeul-  C/V^mA) 
and  *j€xul-  :—  pre-Teut.  *jeq^l-  is  abscure.] 

+  1.  December  or  January.   Obs. 

7a6  BjEDA  De  Temp.  Rat.  xv,  De  Mensibus  Anglorum.. 
Primusque  eorum  mensis,  quern  Latini  Januarium  vocant, 
dicitur  Giuli... December  Ciuli,  eodem  quo  Januarius  no- 
mine, vocatur. ..Menses  Giuli'aconversione  solis  in  auctum 
diei,  guia  unus  eorum  prascedit,  alius  subsequitur,  nomina 
accipiunt.  agooO.  E.  Martyrot.  1  Jan,  12  lanuarius,  \>mX.  is 
on  ure  gel^eode  sc  aeftera  seola.  iSid.  10  Dec.  216  Se  monaS 
ys  nemned  on  leden  Decembris  ond  on  ure  se^'code  se  aerra 
Rcola.  f  1200  Ormin  1910-15  Crist  wass  borenn  i  l)iss  lif 
Wi^Jinnen  ^oless  monel>K  ■  •  batt  wass  o  J?e  fiffte  da35  Att 
twenntis  da^hess  ende  Off  ^ol. 

2.  Cnristmas  and  the  festivities  connected  there- 
with. (Still  the  name  in  Sc.  and  7wrth.  dial. ; 
since  c  1850  also  a  literary  archaism  in  Kng.) 

a 900  O.E.  Martyrol.^  May  76  Feowerti^ daga  aer  Crista 
acenni.sse,  J>set  is  ar  geolum  \v.r.  syhhelumj.  ^900  tr. 
Bxda's  Hiit.  iv.  xix.  (1890)  318  I>y  twelftan  dege  ofer 
Jeochol  [v.rr.  ^eohol,  ^eohhell.  a  001  Laws  0/ Ml/red  §  43, 
xii  daxas  on  gehhol  \v.rr.  ^eho!,  sehhel,  seol].  ?  iz . .  Charter 
0/ Eadweard  z.n.  1067  in  Kemble  Cod,  Dipl.  IV.  209  Ealle 
oa  gyUes  6a  belimpeo  to  mine  kinehelme  mne  lol  and  inne 
Easteme.  13 . .  Gaw,  «r  Gr.  Knt.  284, 1  craue . .  a  crystemas 
gomen,  For  hit  is  50I  &  nwe  ;er.  1338  R,  Brunke  Chron. 
(1725)  40  pe  kyng  one  on  J»c  mom  went  to  London,  His  3ole 
forto  hold  was  his  eucheson.    c  X4»s  Engl,  Cong.  Irel.  (1896) 
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43  Seynt  Tomas-ys  day,  Apostle,  ys  )«  fyft  day  afor  yold. 
c  1440  Bone  Ftor,  1897  Of  seynt  Hyllary  the  churche  ys, 
The  twenty  day  pf  yowle  y  wys.  _  c  1450  Merlin  vi.  g6  The 
kynge  is  now  deed  sithe  Martin-masse,  and  fro  hens  to 
yoole  is  but  litill  space.  1333  Extr.  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I. 
149  At  the  natiuite  of  our  Lord,  caliit  zowill.  1536  Bellkn. 
DEK  Cron.  Scot.  Xlll,  xiv.  (iSai)  II.  34oQuhen  he  wes  sitland 
with  his  modir,  on  the  Epiphany  Day,  at  his  yuill.  01580 
Sir  R.  Maitland  Sat.  Agei,^  Thai . .  yat  held  grit  Julis.  1589 
Warner  Alb.  Eng.  v.  xxiv.  108  At  Ewle  we  wonten,  gam- 
bole,  daunce,  to  carrole,  and  to  sing.  1637  Bk.  Coin. 
Prayer  Scotland  Table  Proper  Ps.,  Yule,  or  Christmas  day. 
1644  in  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  p.  xxix,  Knowing 
'that  the  superstitious  dayis  of  Yool  was  approching.  17S3 
Stewarts  Trial  App.  61  About  Yule  last.  1794  Burns 
Bonie  Peggy  Ramsay  i.  And  dawin'  it  is  dreary.  When 
birks  are  bare  at  Yule.  1816  Scott  Antiq.  xxiii.  Ye  ken 
a  green  Yule  makes  a  fat  kirk.yard.  1850  Tennvson  In 
Mem.  xxviii,  They  bring  me  sorrow  touch  d  with  joy.  The 
merry  merry  bells  of  Yule.  1878  Susan  Phillips  On  Sea- 
board 74  And  many  a  Yule  since.. You  chose  a  .spray  all 
brightly  berried  over. 

^  Yule  of  August,  Lammas  Yule  :  the  festival 
of  Lammas,  the  first  of  August.  Obs. 

This  use  has  arisen  from  confusion  of  this  word  with  GuLE 
sb."^  (Lammas  Day). 

1643  Hammond  Let.  Resol.  Six  Quaeres  vi.  §  65.  465  Gula 
A  tigusti,  or  the  Yule  of  August,  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies, 
Northumbld.  (1662)  11.  304  It  [jc.  Yule]  is  a  name  general  for 
festivals,  as  Lammas  Yule,  &C. 

1 3.  Used  as  an  exclamation  of  joy  or  revelry  at 
the  Christmas  festivities.  Obs. 

1546  J.  Hevwood  Prov.  (1867)  28  It  is  easy  to  cry  vie  at 
other  mens  coste.  a  1568  in  Bannatyne  MS.  (Hunter.  Club) 
380  It  is  eith  [/ndith]tocryyule  \Maitl.  Fo.  MS.  hailjule] 
On  ane  vder  manis  coisL  1661  Blount  Glossogr.  s.  v.  Ule, 
In  Yorkshire  and  our  other  Northern  parts,  they  have  an 
old  Custom,  after  Sermon  or  Service  on  Christmas  day,  the 
people  will,  even  in  the  Churches  cry  Vie,  Vie, . .  and  the  com- 
mon people  run  about  the  ^treets  singing Ule,  Ule,  Ule,  Three 
Puddings  in  a  Pule,  Crack  nuts  and  cry  Ule.  1737  Ramsay 
Sc.  Prov.  (1750)  58  It  is  eith  crying  yool  on  anitner  man's 
stool.  X853  W.  Sandys  Christmastide  143  In  some  places  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to  dance  in  the  country 
churches,  after  prayers,  crying  out,  '  Yole,  yole,  yole  1 '  &c. 

4.  atirib,  and  Comb..,  &iyule  banquet,  batch,  com- 
mon (Common  f*.l  ^),  fare,  feast,  hearth,  night  [cf. 
Oa.jdlandtt'], time;  locallyapplied toarticlesof food 
made  specially  for  Christmas,  a.%  yule-bread,  -cake, 
-dough,  -loaf{%ee  qnots.);  also  ytile-blook  =  yule- 
log;  yule-caudle  =  Christmas  candle  (CBmaTUAS 
4);  jvile-clos  =yule-log ;  yule-game,  a  Christmas 
game  or  sport;  fa  frolic,  gambol;  fyule-girth 
[see  Gbith  sb,  6 ;  cf.  ON.  jdlagriS],  the  peace  of 
Christmas  ;  yule-log,  a  large  log  of  wood  burnt 
on  the  hearth  at  Christmas ;  yule-song  dial.,  a 
Christmas  carol;  fyule-stook  (a)  [?  Stock  Al  20, 
47],  ?  contribution  to  Christmas  festivities  ;  (Ji)  = 
yule-log;  yule-tide  [cf.  ON.yi^/a^/iJ],  the  season  of 
Yule,  Christmas-tide ;  \yxi\.&--wa,itiD.s{yolwaytin^ 
[app.  ON.  vetting,  Waiting  vbl.  sb.'^],  app.  a  due 
paid  by  bondmen  at  Christmas;  +  yule-wait- 
stand  {yolwayte-),  ?the  place  where  the  waits 
(Wait  sb.  8  a)  stood  at  Christmas ;  fyule-work  (Sc. 
jeollvark),  ?  preparations  for  Christmas  festivities. 

i6>9  Orkney  Witch  Trial  in  N.  B.  Advertiser  Oct.  (1894), 
If  ever  the  guidman  of  the  hous  sould  mak  ane  other  *yull 
bankett.  1674  Ray  N.  C.  Words,  *Yu.batcli.  179S  Pbgge 
Derbicisms  (E.D.S.),  U-back,  U-block.  See  Yu-batch. .  Vu- 
bach.  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies,  Northumberland  (1662) 
II.  304  The  Northern  parts  call  Christmas  Yule,  (hence 
the  *Yule-block,  *Yule.cakes  [pr.  oakes].  Yule-songs,  &c). 
1820  Sporting  Mag.  (N.  S.l  VI.  283  Yule  Cake,  a  kind  of 
spiced  cake,  often  supplies  the  place  of  gingerbread.  1884 
Besant  Dor.  Forster  xiii,  The  tables  were  covered  with 
Yule-cakes,  which  are,  in  the  north,  shaped  like  a  baby,  and 
Christmas  pies  in  form  of  a  cradle.  x8o8  Jamieson  s.  v..  The 
candle,  that  is  lighted  on  Yule,  must  be  so  large  as  to  barn 
from  the  time  of  its  being  lighted  till  the  day  be  done... 
Hence  large  candles  are  by  the  vulgar  called  *  Yule-candles. 
l8>o  Sporting  Mag.  (N.  S.)  VI.  283  The  yule  candle,  a  tall 
mould  candle,  is  lighted  and  set  on  the  table.  1715  Bourne 
Antiq.  Vulg.  xiii.  in  Brand  Pot.  Antiq.  xiii.  (1777)  155  Our 
Fore- Fathers.,  were  wont.,  to  fay  a  Log  of  Wood  upon  the 
Fire,  which  they  termed  a  *Yule-Clog,  or  Christmas-Block. 
1816  R.  FoRNESS  Astrol.  in.  Wks.  (1858)  163  When  ample 
yule-clogs  lent  their  heat  and  light.  And  all-spiced  possets 
warm'd  the  Christmas  night.  1850  Tennvson  /«  Mem. 
Ixxviii,  The  yule-clog  .sparkled  keen  with  frost,  a  1614 
J.  Melvill  Autob.  <5-  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  274  That  *Yuill 
comoun  they  thought  to  repey  weill  now  at  Pasch.  1777 
Brand  Pop.  A  ntlq.  163  The  *Yule-Dough, ..  a  Kind  of  Baby 
or  little  Image  of  Paste,  which  our  Bakers  used  formerly  to 
bake  at  this  Season,  and  present  to  their  Customers.  x888 
Jessie  M.  E.  Saxby  Lads  0/  Lunda  210  Such  bounty,  in 
the  form  of  *YuIe-fare,  as  the  folks  are  pleased  to  bestow. 
ai66l  Fuller  Worthies,  Northumbld.  (1662)  II.  304  A  *Yule 
feast  may  be  quat  at  Pasche.  That  is  Christmas-cheer  may 
be  digested,  and  the  party  hungry  again  at  Easter,  a  1774 
Fergusson  Geordie  4-  Davie  14  Poems  (1789)  11.  6  For  the 
Yule-feast  a  sautit  mart's  prepar'd.  1611  Cotgr.,  Gambade, 
a  gamboU,  *yew-game,  tumbling  tricke.  163a  Sherwood, 
A  yew.game,  or  yeule-game,  gambade.  1615  R.  Cocks 
Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  93  The  shipps  company  ..  plaied 
Christmas  ule  games  in  good  sort.     1621  Burton  Annt. 


Met.  II.  ii.  IV.  346  Masks,  singing,  dancing,  vlegames. 
1674  Ray  N.  C.  Words,  Yu-game.  156^0  Pec.  Im'emess 
(New  Spalding  Club)  I.  182  For  breking  of  "Yule  gerthe 


and  trubling  of  the  towne.  ?  16. .  in  F.  Drake  Eboracum  l. 
vi.  (1736)  197  The  fower  Serjeants  shall  go  and  ride. .and  so 
go  forth  to  the  fower  barrs  of  the  citty  and  blow  the  youle- 
girthe.  Ibid.,  To  make  proclamation  at  the  pillory  of  the 
Yoole-girthol.    1656  Mennis  &  J.  Smith  Mus.  Detic.  (ed.  2) 


YURB. 

23  Thrice  had  all  New-yeares  Guests  their  *yewl  guts  fill'd 
With  embaim'd  Veal,  buried  in  Christmas  Past.  1848 
LvTTON  Harold  iw.  vi,  We  strip  not  the  green  leaves  for  our 
*yule-hearths,  1729  Walkden  Diary  (1866)  85  A  *yule 
loaf,  3d.  1725  Bourne  Antiq.  Vulg.  xiii.  in  Brand  P<i6, 
Antig.  UjTj)  157,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  the  Log  has  had  the 
Name  of  the  *Yule-Log,  from  its  being  burnt  as  an  Emblem 
of  the  returning  Sun.  1848  Longf.  K.  Witlafs  Drinking- 
horn  viii,  The  Yule-log  cracked  in  the  chimney.  1303  R. 
Brunne  Handl.  Synne  4648  Howe  God  was  bore  yn  *5ole 
nyght.  c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  loi  On  feld  thar  thai  woe  on 
yol  niht.  c  1475  Ran/  Coil'^ear  342  Betuix  none  of  the  day 
and  5ule  nicht.  1792  Burns  Duncan  Gray  i,  On  blythe 
yule  night  when  we  were  fu'.  a  1661  *Yu!e-songs  [see >«/<?- 
block\.  1876  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss.,  Vule.sangs,  s.  pi. 
Christmas  carols.  1282  Vorksh.  Inquis.  (Yorks.  Kec.  Soc. 
1802)  1.  244  [The  same  pays  i2d.  at  Chri.'itmas,  which  is 
called]  *Yolstoch.  ^  1480  Henryson  Sum  Fractyus  Med. 
77  (Bann.  MS.)  With  thre  crawis  of  the  cok,  The  schadow 
of  ane  5ule  stok,  Is  gud  for  )?e  host,  c  1475  RaufCoil^ear  4 
Quhair  Empreouri.s  and  Erlis,  and  vther  mony  ane,  Turnit 
fra  Sanct  Thomas  befoir  the  *5ule  tyde.  i860  Longf.  Way- 
side Inn  I.  Musician's  T.  xii.  ii,  Three  days  his  Yule-tide 
feasts  He  held.  1787  W.  Taylor  Poems  44  About  *Yule- 
time  an'  Hogmenai.  1864  Prior  in  Athenaeum  2  Jan.  10/2 
[Mistletoe]  ripened  its  snow-white  fruit  just  at  Yule-time. 
X183  Boldon  Bk.  (Surtees)  20  Dant  cum  villanis  partem  suam 
de  scat  et  de  metride  et  de  *yolwayting.  c  1380  Bp.  Hat- 
Jield's  Sun.1.  (Surtees)  22  lidem  tenentes  red.  p.  a.  pro  yoU 
wayting,  ad  festum  Nativitatis  Domini,  5s.  14x3-14  Boldon 
Bk.  (Surtees)  Gloss,  p.  Ixxii,  De  quadam  placea  vocata 
*  Yole  way  testand.  1540  Rec,  Elgin  (New  Spald.  CI.  1903)  I. 
47  Dauid  Hardy,  .sail  pay  ane  stane  wax  to  the  nixt  'ZeoU 
vark. 

Hence  YiQe  v.y  intr.  to  keep  Christmas,  Sc.  and 
north,  dial.  - 

01670  Spalding  Trouh.  Chas.  /^Bannatyne  Club)  1. 39 The 
lords  refuised  to  lett  the  lady  marchioness  go  to  the  castle 
with  her  husband,  except  she  would  waird  also,  and  with 
great  intreatie  had  the  favour,  to  Yule  with  bim,  but  to  stay 
no  longer.     1828  Craven  Gloss.^  Vulingt  Christmas  feasting. 

Yule-day.  Chiefly  Sc.  Forms  :  see  Yule  sb. 
and  Day  sb.  [OE.  leohheldseg  ;  cf.  ON.  jdladagr,'\ 
Christmas  Day. 

a  900  O.  E.  Mariyrol.  i  Nov.  ig8  Se  serystadaej  in  natale 
doftiinif  baet  is  aerysta  ^eohheldasg.  c  izoo  Ormin  11063  Itt 
iss  \>&  l>rittennde  da^;  Fra  ^olda;^,  nohht  te  twellfte.  c  1205 
Lay.  22737  Hit  wes  m  ane  5eol-d£eie  J>at  ArSur  in  Lundene 
lai,  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  10371  On  l>e  50I 
day  he  made  his  feste.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  v.  vii.  1381 
On  5oil  [v.  r.  5ule]  day  He  bad  thre  messis  be  said  ay.  1488 
Ace.  Ld,  Hi^h  Treas,  Scot.  I.  100  To  the  Kingis  offerande 
on  5wle  da,  ij  demyss.  15^  Dalrvmple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  (S.T.  S.)  II.  462  Euin  juil  day,  Christes  awne  day. 
1600  J.  Hamilton  Facile  Traictise  174  Thay  cause  thair 
wyfis  and  seruants  spin  in  oppin  sicht  of  the  people  vpon 
zeul  day,  0x670  Spalding  Troub.  Chas.  I  (Bannatyne 
Club)  I.  85  Doctor  Scrogie  gave  the  communion,  upon  YeuU 
day,  in  Old  Aberdein.  a  1774  Fergusson  Da/t  Days  v, 
Whan  merry  Yule-day  comes,  1  trow.  You'll  scantlins  fin' 
a  hungry  mou. 

Tule-even,  Sc  Forms:  see  Yule  sb.  and 
Even  sb.    [Cf.  O^.  jdlaaptaun.']    Christmas  Eve. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  ix.  204  Befor  5oill-evyn  ane  nycbt  bot 
mair.  1473-4  '^<^^*  ^^-  H^S^^  Treas.  Scot.  I.  67  Gevin  to 
Rob  Pui vas, . .  on  5ule  evin, . .  xxiiij  s.  1567  Gude  ^  Godlie 
B.  (S.  T.  S.)  72  Ane  Carrell  of  the  Epistill  on  5ule  Euin. 
1570-1  Rec.  Itwerness  (New  Spalding  Club)  I.  198  Vpon 
the  xxiiij  day  of  December  last  being  Yule  Ewin.  a  1653 
Binning  Serm.^  Isa.  Ixiv.  6  Wks.  (1735)  618/1  Sin  rising  up 
to  Iniquities,  .hath  accomplished  the  Judgment,  put  lire 
among  us,  made  us  as  the  Birk  in  Yule-even.  01670 
Spalding  Troub.  Chas.  I  (Bannatyne  Club)  I.  85  The  mar- 
guess  of  Hamilton .  .upon  YeuU  evin,  takes  journey  towards 
London.  x8o8  Jamieson  s. v.,  Some  farmers.. are  so  ex- 
tremely superstitious,  as  to  go  into  their  stables  and  cow- 
bouses  on  Yule-e'en,  and  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  behind 
their  horses  and  cattle,  to  preserve  them  from  harm. 

Yuncte,  obs.  form  of  Joint  sb, 

Yund  (5-),  Yxiiider  (5-),  obs.  ff.YouD,  Yonder. 

YTUig,  xunker,  obs.  ff.  Yodng,  Younkeb, 

Yungth(e  (3uiigtli(e),  var,  Youngth  Obs, 

II  Yunx  (y»r)ks).  Aberrant  mod.L.  a.  Gr.  tir^^ 
Jynx^  Jynx  ;  adopted  by  Linngsus. 

1694  Rav  in  Lett,  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  200  The  Yunx,  a 
genuine  Woodpecker,  hath  a  tail  as  long  [as  the  Cuckow]  in 
proportion  to  his  body,  and  marked  with  ciosse-bars  too. 

t  Vug,  pi.  yuon  [OE.  ^ejain :  see  Y.  2  and  Foe],  an 
enemy.  1340  Ayenb.  171  pe  castel  of  his  herte..he  hej> 
yolde  to  his  yuo  dyadlich.  Yuo5te  [Y-  4,  Fight  v.],  fought. 
1340  Ayenb.  176  Efterward  me  ssel  zigge  yef  he  ne  he\)  na^t 
yuogte  aye  )je  uondinge. 

Yuori(e,  -ory(e,  obs.  forms  of  Ivory. 

1589  Lodge  Sdilaes  Metajn.  B  2,  An  yuorie  shadowed 
front.  1593  Q.  Eliz.  Boeth.  i.  pr.  v.  20  Nor  doo  I  desyre 
my  shops  walles  adornid  with  yuory  or  glasse. 

tYuorbed  [Y-  4,  Forth  v.\  supplied,  kept  going.  1340 
Ayenb,  186  Vor  be  oyle  is  y.uori>ed  i?et  uer  ine  J>e  lompe. 

Yupon,  variant  of  Yapon. 

1895  Advance  (Chicago)  19  Dec  909/1  That  horrid  yupon 
and  sassafras  tea. 

Yur,  ynre,  obs.  forms  of  Your. 

Ture  (yiJ'-i)*  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Forms:  5 
5owre,  7-  yower,  ure,  ewr,  8-9  yewer,  ewer, 
9  yure  (yuer,  yoo(e)r,  yowr,  etc.).  [Obscurely 
connected  with  ON.  jugr  (Norw.  jtiveVj  MSw. 
juver^juger^  ^w.jufvert  Da.  yver)^  f.  unexplained 
variant  of  the  Teut.  stem  represented  by  OE.  uder 
Udder.]     An  udder. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  4-2yf2  A  ^owre,  vber.  1641  Best  Farm. 
Bks.  (Surtees)  8  It  is  goode  to  admonish  the  shepheard  to 
pluck  the  woUe  away  from  the  yower  of  the  ewe,  thereby 
to  make  more  way  for  weake  lambes  to  finde  the  pappc. 
Ibid.  80  If  an  ewe  bee  kittle  on  her  yower,  or  unkmde 


TURN. 

to  her  lambe.  1691  Ray  N.  C.  IVords  (ed.  s),  Ure,  udder. 
X787  Grose  Prov.  Gloss.t  Ewer,  an  udder.  1825  Jamie. 
SON,  Ure,  the  dug  or  udder  of  an  animal,  particularly  of 
a  sheep  or  cow.  Hid.,  Urc-lock,  the  name  given  to  the 
locks  of  wool  growing  round  the  udder  of  a  sheep,  which  are 
pulled  off  when  it  is  near  lambing-time.  1828  Craven  Gloss,, 
Yower-joini,  the  joint  near  the  udder  or  thigh  of  the  horse, 
opposite  the  hock  or  hough. 

xurn,  Yurne,  Yurt :  see  Yeabn zi.i,  Yern  v., 
Yerne  adv.,  YouRT. 

Yus,  JUS,  obs.  forms  of  Yes.  Yused,  ME.  pa. 
pple.  of  Use  v.  Yust,  obs.  f.  Just,  joust  zi.l 
Yut(e,  5ut(e,  obs.  Sf.  Yet.  Yupe,  obs.  f.  Youth. 
Yuu,  obs.  f.  Yotj.  Yuy(e,  yve,  obs.  ff.  Ivy. 
Yvel,  -11(6,  Yven,  obs.  ff.  Evil,  Ivy.  Yven- 
kessyd,  -kised,  -quyst,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Van- 
guisB.    Yver(e,  -ery(e,  obs.  ff.  Ivory. 

t  Yveresoe.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  (F.)  tvresse,  f.  ivre 
:—  pop.  L.  *ll?riu-s,  for  ebriu-s  drunk  :  see  -ess.] 
Drunkenness, 

c  1430  Pilgr.  L^/  Manhode  iii.  xliii.  (1869)  159  Twey 
wombes  ..  Of  whiche  yuerescc  {*gloss  drunkeshipe]  is  that 
oon  seid.  And  that  oother  the  gulf  that  to  ete  is  euere  redy. 

t  Yveryashe,  a.  Obs.    [f.  yvery,  Ivory  +  -ish.] 
Of  or  like  ivory. 
1530  Palsor.  330/3  Yverysshe,.. **!»•«)•«. 

+  Yves.  Obs.    Also  8  ives.  =  Vives. 

1578  H.  WoTTON  Coiirtlie  Contnrv.  301  To  the  ende  the 
horse  by  his  continuall  trembling  mighte  seeme  to  haue  the 
Yues.  1753  Bartlet  GentL  Farriery  104  The  vives  or  ives 
differs  from  the  strangles  only  in  this  [etc]. 

tYvewdld,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Void  i/.  tYvitailUd 
[Victual  v.],  supplied  with  victuals.  14U  Yonge  tr.  Seer. 
Seer.  315  That  thou  be,. well  y.vitaiUid. 

Yvi(o,  Yvle,  Yvoire,  yvor(o,  -ie,  etc.,  obs. 
ft.  Ivy,  Evil,  Ivory. 

t  Yvolvnld  (Y.  4,  Fulfii.  v.\  fulfilled,  c  1330  Hymn  in 
Rel.  Ant.  I.  87  Y-volvuld  \-s  Davidthes  sawe.  Y-vowtcd, 
ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Vault  p.'  Yvsed,  yvzed,  ME.  pa.  pple. 
of  Use  v.  1340  Ayenb.  115  pine  greate  guodnesses  [jet  ich 
habbe  eche  daye  onderuonge,  huyche  ich  habbe  kueadliche 
yvied.  c  I39i(  P.  PI.  Crede  510  And  also  Domynikes  dedes 
weren  deruelich  y.vsed. 

Yvy,  Yvyl,  obs.  forms  of  Ivy,  Evil. 

Yvyned,  obs.  form  of  Vinnied,  mouldy. 

14 . .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  597/a  Mucidus,  yvyned. 

Yw,  obs.  form  of  Yoo. 

t  Ywaged  |Y.  4,  Wage  p.],  hired.  1393  Langl.  P.  PL 
C.  xxin.  261  Bote  hii  beon  nempned  inl^  numbre  of  hem 
bat  ben  ywaged.  Ywalked,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Walk  v.' 
Ywalled,  obs.  f.  Walleo  ///.  a.  Ywalwed,  pa.  pple.  of 
Wallow  r.' 

Ywar,  obs.  form  of  Aware. 

Ywarded,  Ywareschld,  Ywamist,  Ywarred,  Y- 
wasche,  ywasshefn,  Ywasted,  Ywatert,  -eryd, 
Ywedded,  .ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Ward  f.',  Warish  v.,  Warn- 
isn.  War  w.',  Wash,  Waste,  Water,  Wed  t/^f . 

Yvirelfl,  obs.  forms  of  Evil. 

t  Ywelde,  variant  of  I-welde  v.  Oh.,  to  carry  into  effect. 
1387  Trevisa  fligden  (Rolls)  VII.  491  Hcassaieb  dedes 
bat  he  may  noujt  ywelde.  Ywemmed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of 
Wem  p.  Ywende,  var.  I.wende  v.  Obs.,  to  go,  progress. 
13  .  R.  Gloucesler's  Chran.  (Rolls)  4063  5if  we  in  b'sse 
fnanere  wendeb  [MS.  a  ywendebl  we  ne  fayleb  on  none 
wy>e  t>at  we  ne  wolleb  abbe  (>«  maistrie.  1393  Lancl.  P. 
Pi.  C.  IX.  62  Ich..wol  y.wende  To  pylgrimages,  as  nalmcrs 
don  pardon  to  wynne.  Ywena(e,  ywentie,  Vwen- 
kused,  Ywept,  ME.  pa.  pptes.  of  Wend  v..  Vanquish  v., 
Weep  v. 

Ywer,  Mli  var.  of  Aware  a.,  wary. 

«^p  Ayenh.  100  By  wys  and  y-wer. 

tYwerche  (V-  3cl,  var.  I-wurche  v.  Obs.  Ywerred, 
Ywess'hie,  Ywetde  (V.  4I,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  War  p.". 
Wash  p..  Wet  v.  Ywete,  var.  I-wite  v}  Obs.,  to  know  ; 
to  preserve,  keep.  1387  Trrvisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  59 
5i_f  any  good  counsaile . .  were  i-?eve,  anon  enemycs  schulde 
wite  \MS.  a.  ywctej  for  al.  a  1400  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  360 
P*  be  seal  by.fore  y-seyd  shal  be  y-weted  vnder  bre  heuedes. 
Ywetered,  Yweved,  Ywexed,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Water 
v.,  Weve  v.,  Wax  v. 

t  Twhelped,  pa.  pple.  and  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [pa. 
pple.  ofWHELPz/.  or  f.  Whelp  j^.:  seeY-4  and  5.] 
ff.  Brought  forth  ai  whelps. 
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1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P,  R.  xviii.  xxlv.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
pe  sonner  t?ei  haue  here  sight  whan  J»ey  be^  ywhelpid. 
b.   In  kindle  with  whelps. 

A 1400  Octouian  433  A  grysly  best,  A  greet  y-whelpyd 
lyonesse. 

t  Twhere,  adv.  Obs,  Forms :  i  sehwser,  2 
Jewer,  uwer,  3  ihwar(e,  ihw-fler,  ihwer,  iwar(e, 
iwaere,  iwere.  [OE.  geh-ivkr :  see  Y-  a  b  and 
Where.]     Everywhere. 

Beoivulf  s-it  Deah  )>m  heaSoraesa  jehwaer  dohte.  <:xooo 
iELFRic  Horn.  I.  2  His  jebyrd  and  goodnys  sind  gehwjer 
cujje.  rtii7S  Cott.  Horn.  231  His  under-beoden  ^ewer  on 
his  cyne  rice  wuneden.  .  a  laoo  Moral  Ode  88  pe  J>e  de3 
godes  wille  uwer  he  mei  him  finden,  c  laog  Lav.  260  Hit 
iwer6  l^ere  swa  hit  dc3  wel  iwere  \c  1375  iware].  a  1240 
Ureisun  in  O,  E.  Horn.  1.  189  pet  he  wule  J«t  al  jjine  wil 
ihwer  beo  iforl>ed.  a  1250  Otvl  ff  Night.  216  pe  Nihtegale 
wes  al  ware  heo  hedde  ileorned  wel  ihware  \Pott,  MS. 
aiware]. 

YwhetCt,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Whbt  v, 
t  Ywhether  [Y-  a  bj,  obs.  var.  WHexHER.  c  1400  26  PoL 
Poems  113  Ywhether  l>ou  art  alone,  withoute  mene?  Y- 
whyngged  [Y-  4],  ME.  var.  Winged.  Ywil(le,  var.  I. 
\i\\jLObs.,  will,  desire.  la..  Moral  Ode  14  inj£".  £■./*.  (1862) 
22  pe  muchel  fol^el*  his  y-wil  him  sulfne  he  bi-swike3. 
a  XJ75  Prov.  Ml/red  423  in  O.  E.  Misc.  (1872)  129  Ich 
telle  him  for  a  dote,  pat  sait  al  is  y-wtlle,  panne  he  sulde 
ben  stille.  Ywilned,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Wiln  v. 
Ywis,  ywlss(e :  see  Iwis. 

tYwlst,  pa.  pple.  of  I-wite,  vwite  v}  Obs.  1340-70 
Alex.  <5-  Dind.  582  Of  richesse  &  of  renoun  romme  be  :je 
kidde,  &  ben  baldere  y-wist  ^jan  any  burn  elles.  Ywite, 
var,  I-wiTE  &.'  Obs.  Ywittcd,  ME.  form  of  Witted. 
1393.  Langl.  p.  pi.  C.  XII.  235  Ryght  wel  ywittede  men, 
Ywive,  var.  I-wive  %<.  Ods.,  to  marry,  Ywon(e,  ywon- 
ne{n,  Ywonde(d,  Ywonden,  Ywon(e)d,  -et,  ywonte, 
-wonyd,  Yworewid,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Win  v.  (cf.  I- 
win(ne  v.),  Wound  v.,  Wind  z/.,  Won  v,  (see  Wont  oJ, 
Worry  v. 

Ywori,  obs.  form  of  Ivory. 

t  Yworred,  Yworschiped,  -worCHsshipid,  etc.,  ME. 
pa.  pples.  of  War  z/.',  Worship  v,  Yworbte,  -worth(ey 
•wourthe,  var.  I-worth  v.  Obs.  1423  Yonue  tr.  Seer. 
Seer.  217  The  chylde  wox, .  .but  for  no-thynge  he  hit  myght 
lerne;..And  Iher.for  they  lettyn  hym  y-wourthe.  Y- 
wounded,  Ywounden,  obs.  pa.  pples.  of  Wound,  Wind 
vbs.  Ywoven,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Weave  v.  i6to  Holland 
Camden's  Brit.  i.  285  Faire  Reading  towne,.  .where  Cloth's 
ywoven  be.     Ywowed,  Ywoxe,  obs.  pa.  pples.  of  Woo, 

WAX  vbs, 

y wrapped,  ywrapt,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Wrap  z*. 

CX400  Maundev.  ix.  (E.E.T.S,)  39  In  Jrat  same  cloth  so 
ywrapped  the  aungeles  beren  hire  body  to  the  mount  Synay. 
ax4a5  Cursor  AT,  23324  (Trin.)  I  wrapped  alle  in  gome  & 
gle.  1573  Gascoigne  Voy.  Holland  Wks.  1907  I.  358  A 
wretch  ywrapt  in  wroth.  1583  Melbancke  Philotimus 
I  ivt).  Pills  ywrapt  in  sugar.  164a  H,  More  Song  of  Soul 
I.  I.  i.  Nor  Toadies  loves,  nor  Knights  brave  Martiall  deeds, 
Ywrapt  in  rolls  of  hid  Antiquity. 

Ywrabl>ed,  Ywrege,  Ywreke,  obs.  pa.  pples.  of  Wrath, 
Wky,  Wreak  vbs. 

•^Yvrvit,  pa.ppie.  Obs.  Forms;  i  sewriten, 
2-4  iwrite(n,  3-4  ywrite,  ywryte,  4  iwritten, 
(i-,  ywrete,  5  iwreten),  5-7  ywrit.  [OE.  ge- 
writen^  pa.  pple.  of  (ge)writan  to  Write.]  Written. 

riooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  X.  26  Hweet  i';;:;ewritenon  Iwere ae? 
£ii7S  Lamb.  Horn.  11  pe  ^ridde  godes  heste  was  iwriten 
inne  ba  table,  c  twi  Moral  Ode  118  (Trin.  Coll.  MS.)  Swo 
he  hit  iseie  aboc  iwrite.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  1901  An 
aungel  he  sey  pat  huld  an  croiz  &  t?er  on  ywrite  was  lo  bis. 
c  1315  Shoreham  v.  320  per-bye  we  mowe  wel  y-wyte,  pa^ 
ber  be  nau^l  of  y-wryte,  pat  cryst  hym  self  was  here,  1377 
Langl.  p.  pi.  B.  XI.  Z20  Sum  wordes  I  fynde  ywryten  were 
of  faithes  techynge.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  15 
Whannebookesof  oure  byleve  were  y-wrete.  /^/V,  Vni.41 
Foure  famous  men  dLscreved  his  lyf  and  his  dedes  as  it  is 
i-written  in  his  lyf.  1423  Yonge  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  149  In  the 
ihyrde  boke  of  kynges  we  fyndyth  y-writ  that  [etc,],  c  1450 
Merlin  279  Whan  it  was  I-wreten.  1643  H,  More  Song  of 
Soul  I.  III.  xxvi,  On  which  in  golden  letters  be  ywTit  These 
words. 

Ywro^t,  ywroht :  see  Ywrought. 

TvTTOken  (irJu-k'n),  pa,pple.  aj-ck.  Forms: 
I  sewrecen,  3  i-wreken,  4  iwrokin,  5  ywrokyd, 
ywToke,  4-  ywroken.     [OE.  lewrecen^  pa.  pple. 


YZT. 

of  {ge)wre€an\  see  Y- 4 and  Wreak  z*.]  Avenged; 
taken  vengeance  upon,  punished. 

J  893  i^LFRED  Oros.  I.  xiv,  Mr  hie  b^t  ?;ewrecen  hacfden. 
ciago  Gen.  <f  Ex.  1856  Symeon  and  lcui..hauen  here  sister 
aor  i-wreken.  1^..  Cursor  M.  4416  (Gott.)  As  \)U  art  man 
for  \>e  Loke  on  him  i-wrokin  be.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xx. 
203  5if  bow  wilt  ben  ywroken  wende  in-to  vnite.  14.. 
Tu'tdale's  Vis.  (TurnbuU)  1304  But  they  schall  soo  y.wrekyd 
bee  That  non  of  hem  schall  see  the.  £^1430  Lvdg.  Misc. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  41  Ther  was  no  speke  y-broke,  Nor 
wrestelyng  wherby_  he  was  y-wroke.  1595  Spenser  Col. 
Clout  Qi\  Through  iudgement  of  the  Gods  to  been  ywroken. 
1835  Scott  Betrothed  Concl.,  Vanda's  wrong  has  been  y- 
wroken.  (11833  Motherwell  Gierke  Richard  ^  Maid 
Margaret  xi,  And  now  that  hatred  was  ywroken,  A  won- 
drous joy  in  them  had  sprung. 

Ywronge,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Wring  v. 

Twronght  (irg't),  pa. pple,  arch.  Forms: 
I  seworht,  3-4  iworht,  iwroht,  3-4ywro(u)3t, 
4-5  ywroght,  (3  iwraht,  ywort,  4  ywroht,  5 
ywrouht,  ywrowte),  5-  ywrought.  [OE.  gt- 
W(?r^/,  pa.  pple.  oi  gewyrcan  Iwurche,  wyrcan  to 
Work.]     Worked,  wrought,  made. 

971  Blickl.  Hovt.  127  Ehtaeagjjyreluswibemyceleof  glsese 
geworht.  c  1230  Hall  Meid.  25  pe  bat  art  i  wit  iwraht  to 
godes  ilicnesse.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  3613  Aboute  is  ssol- 
dren  &  J>eron  ypeint  was  &  ybro^t  [? ywroht ;  v.rr.  ywroujt, 
y wort]  Pe  ymage  of  vre  leuedy.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P, 
IX.  36  Hit  is  wonder  wele  y.wroht,  14..  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls) 
II.  284  When  suche  clothe  ys  alle  ywrowte,  To  the  maker 
it  waylyth  lytylle  or  nowjtte.  X4>6  Lydg.  De  Guil.  Pilgr, 
3593  Ye  han  ywrouht  ageynys  kynde.  a  1500  Flower  ^ 
Leaf  4,^  A  plesaunt  herber,  wel  y-wrought.  x6io  Holland 
Camden  s  Brit.  1. 196  This  by-word . .  (Hengston  downe  well 
ywrought  Is  worth  London  deere  ybought),  1643  H.  Morb 
Son^  pf  Soul  III.  II.  XX,  What's  gnawing  conscience  from 
inipietie  By  highest  parts  of  humane  soul  ywrought? 

Vwrye,  ywryed,  ywryte,  obs.  pa.  pples.  of  Wry  v, 

t  Ywryjellche,  adv.  Obs.  [repr.  OE.  type 
*gewriienh'ce,  f.  gewriieftj  pa.  pple.  of  wrion  to 
cover,  conceal  +  -lice  -ly  ^,]     Secretly. 

1340  Ayenb.  37  pe  byef  y-wre3e  is  bet  steleb  ino  halkes 
and  ywryjeliche  create  binges  ober  little, 

+  Ywrythe,  Ywurnd,  Ywuste,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of 
Writhe,  Warn,  Wit  vbs.  (cf,  I-wite  z/.). 

Ywus,  obs.  form  of  Iwis, 

Ywyl,  var.  I-will  Obs,  Ywylned,  pa.  pple.  of  Wiln  v. 
Ywympillit  fobs.  Sc.  var.  Wimpled],  wrapped.  13x3 
Douglas -^««j  xi.  xi.  48  Ywympillit  [orig.  clausavt}  in  this 
bark  tho  did  he  take  Hys  gong  douchtyr.  Ywynne,  var. 
I-win(ne  V,  Obs.,  to  win.  Ywyryed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of 
Worry  v. 

Ywy8(se,  Ywysed,  Ywyte,  Ywyve:  see 
Iwis,  Iwisse  z*.,  I-wite  z/.i,  I-wive  v. 

Yye,  'obs,  form  of  Eye. 

C1485  Digby  Myst.m,  1124  per  xall  bey  se  me,. with  here 
carnall  yye.  a  X539  in  Archaeologia  XLVII,  53  That  ther 
vayle  come  as  lowe  as  ther  yye  ledes. 

+  Y3eld(e,  Y5ened,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  Yield  ».,  Yean  v. 
Y^ete,  yyete :  see  I-yeten,  y-ETE(N.  Yyeve,  yjeve, 
y^ive,  ME,  pa.  pple.  of  Give  v, 

Yyf(e,  3yfv©,  yyff:  see  Give  z*.,  If. 

t  Yy^t,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Hight  t/.',  to  augment,  enhance. 
1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  455  By  his  studie  and 
travaille  bis  storie  is  greelHche  i-hi^t  [MS.  y  y-yjt], 

Yyldyd,  obs.  f.  yielded^  pa.  t,  of  Yield  v. 
Yym(m)an(e,  5ym(m)an(e,  obs.  ff.  Yeoman. 
Yynge,  obs.  f.  Yodng.  Yyoked,  Yyolde  (-5-), 
yjulde,  Yyolpe,  Yyoyned,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of 
Yoke,  Yield,  Yelp,  Join  vbs.  Yyme,  obs.  f. 
Yearn  z'.2 

Yys,  obs.  pi.  of  Eye  sb."^ ;  obs.  f.  Yes, 
c  1485  Digby  Myst.  m.  640  Her  xal  Mary  wasche  be  fett  of 
J>e  prophet  with  pe  terres  of  hur  yys. 

Yzard,  obs.  form  of  Izzard. 
1669  [see  Zad]. 

Yzawe,  Yzed,  ME.  pa.  pples.   of  Sow  v.\ 
Say  v.^    Yzen,  obs.  var.  Iron  j^.i 
t  Yzendred :  see  Sendre.     Yzen(e);ed,  Yzet,  ME.  pa. 

Eples.  of  Sin».,Setz'.'  i%^o  Ayenb.  ix^on  s^chysx  bet  bou 
est  more  zibe  y.zenejd ,  .bet  bou  ne  kanst  na3t  telle.  Ibid.  7 
Zonday  and  Jic  obre  he:je  festes  bet  byej?  y-zet  to  loky  ine 
holy  cherche.    Vzl^b*  YZy  '•  see  Yseb  v. 
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Z(ied),  the  twenty-sixth  and  last  letter  of  the 
English  and  other  modern  alphabets,  derives 
its  form,  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  alphabets,  from  the  Phoenician  and  ancient 
Hebrew  X  Z  Z  (Hebrew  f  zaytn);  in  the  Phoeni- 
cian, Greek,  and  earlier  Roman  alphabets  it  was 
the  seventh  letter,  in  the  later  Roman  alphabet  the 
twenty-third.  Greek  Z  f  seems  to  have  had  originally 
the  phonetic  value  (zd)  or  (dz),  but  later  simple 
(z).  Instances  of  z  are  found  in  early  Latin,  but 
Greek  f  was  more  commonly  represented  initially 
by  s,  e.g.  sona  (Plautus)  =  (wvt],  and  medially  by 
It,  e.g.  comissor  ^  Kco/ia^ai,  massa  =  fia^a  Mass 
ji.2, but  after  B.C.  loo  z  came  into  regular  use  to 
render  the  f  of  Greek  loan-words.  In  consequence 
of  the  phonetic  change  of  (dz)  to  (dy)  exemplified  by 
the  spelling  baptidiare  for  baptizare,  Gr.  ^a-mi^Hv 
to  baptize,  z  in  popular  Latin  came  to  denote  (dy) 
and  probably  (y),  as  in  zaconus  lor  (/iaconus  desLCon, 
tela  for  dieia  (see  ZetaI),  zunior  iot  junior  (cf. 
the  spellings ,  Zopen,  Zope  in  Cursor  Mundi  for 
Joppa).     For  the  use  of  z  for  initial  X  see  X. 

Z  was  used  in  OE.  in  the  spelling  of  alien  words, 
and  (with  or  without  /  or  d)  in  certain  loan-words, 
as  bie(d)zire  (L.  baplisla  +  -ere  -krI)  baptist, 
mertze  (L.  nurcent,  merx),  with  the  value  (ts) ; 
this  use  was  continued  in  ME.,  e.g.  mildze,  milz{c')e, 
MiLCK  sb.,  and  was  reinforced  by  French  usage,  as 
shown  in  forms  like  caliz  chalice,  croiz  cross,  voiz 
voice,  vestimenz,  pi.  of  vestiment.  This  phonetic 
value  is  preserved  in,  and  indicated  by  the  spelling 
of,  mod.  E.  assets  ( AF.  asetz,  OF.  asez  enough,  pop. 
L.  ad-satis)  and  the  patronymic  prefix  Fitz-  (AF. 
fit  =  fiuSyfils,  'L.filius). 

In  French,  the  reduction  of  (ts)  to  (s)  brought 
about  a  change  of  spelling  from  z  to  s  (often 
alternating  with  x,  e.  g.  vois,  voix),  and  this 
helped  to  set  free  z  to  denote  the  voiced  s  appro- 
priate to  such  '  learned '  adoptions  as  zotu  (which 
appears  as  early  as  the  12th  c,  Ph.  de  Thaun).  In 
English,  by  the  end  of  the  1 3th  c,  z  is  found  with 
the  later  OF.  value  (z)  in  '  learned '  words,  e.g. 
zizanny  tares  (Cursor  Mundi  ii 38);  it  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  {c  1340)  as  the 
symbol  for  the  voiced  s  characteristic  of  southern 
dialects  (e.g.  Kentish  zenne,  OK.  synn  sin);  by 
the  end  of  the  14th  c.  the  character  had  become 
general,  e.  g.  gaze,  mazed,  canonize. 

In  MSS.  of  1300  onwards  the  tailed  z  and  )  came 
to  be  indistinguishable  in  form  (cf.  first  quot.  s.v. 
Zed)  ;  hence  in  modern  editions  are  found  many 
instances  of  spellings  such  as  jelot  zealot,  Sarjine 
Saracen.  This  identity  of  the  two  symbols  was 
perpetuated  in  the  typography  of  early  Scottish 
printers,  who  represented  the  sounds  (y)  and  (z) 
by  the  same  characters,  as  in  such  words  as  ze  ye, 
teir  year,  forzet  forget,  fenzeit  feigned,  and  azure, 
tele  zeal.  This  confusion  has  led  to  the  general 
mispronunciation  by  Englishmen  of  capercailzie 
(-k/-ly»,  corruptly -k«'lzi),  and  proper  names  such 
as  Cadzow,  Dalziel,  Mackenzie,  Menzies  (mj'nis), 

a  1814  J.  Ramsay  Scot.  <■  Scotsm.  iSlk  Cent.  (1888)  f.  212 
note.  He  [sc.  Lord  Karnes]  used  to  say  that  pronouncing  the 
letter  z  in  the  names  Mackenzie  and  Menzies  in  the  English 
was  enough  to  turn  his  stomach. 

The  name  given  to  the  letter  in  England  (pre- 
sumably since  the  Norman  Conquest)  has  been 
Zed,  q.v.,  or  one  of  its  variants,  fZAD,  fZABD, 
IzzABD,  EzoD,  UzzARD.  With  the  disyllabic  forms, 
which  survive  dialectally,  cf.  F.  edez,  ?for  ezed 
(Coyfurelly,  14th  cent.),  hed  (Claude  de  Saint- 
Lien,  1580),  Prov.  izedo.  Cat.  idzeta,  app.  from 
pop.  L.  *idzeta,  a.  Gr.  ^fiTa  (dzf  ta).  The  names  ez 
(Gil,  Logonomia  Anglica,  1619)  and  ze  (C.  Butler, 
Eng.  Gram.,  1633)  do  not  seem  to  represent  actual 
usage,  but  are  (like  ya  uniyi  as  names  o( y)  syste- 
matic inventions  of  these  phonetic  writers.  The 
name  Zee,  now  widespread  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  appears  to  have  had  some  early  currency 
in  England. 

Initially  and  medially  z  occurs  largely  in  words 
of  Greek  or  Oriental  origin,  e.g.  zeal,  azimuth, 
Amazon,  zenith  ;  and  in  this  Dictionary  the  spell- 
ing of  the  suffix  derived  ultimately  from  Greek 
-il«iv  has  been  normaliied  throughout  as  -IZE,  q.v. 


In  other  classes  of  words  the  use  of  »has  been  deter- 
mined by  various  circumstances,  e.g.  the  immediate 
source  of  the  word,  as  in  bronze,  or  the  desirability 
of  an  unambiguous  or  distinctive  spelling,  as  in 
ooze  (cf.  loose),  prize  (cf.  price).  It  is  found  in  a 
number  of  monosyllabic  words  (and  their  deriva- 
tives), as  craze,  daze,  laze,  maze,  doze,  gloze,  gauze, 
furze,  blowze,  size,  assize,  seize,  freeze,  wheeze. 

One  fact  which  has  told  against  an  extensive  use 
of  it  instead  of  s  to  represent  tlie  sound  (z)  is  the 
difficulty  of  writing  the  character  rapidly  and  in- 
telligibly ;  this  is  referred  to  by  Mulcaster,  ist  Part 
of  Elementarie,  1582,  p.  133: — 

Z,  is  a  consonant  much  heard  amongst  vs,  and  seldom 
sene.  1  think  by  reason  it  is  not  so  redie  to  the  pen  as  s,  is, 
which  is  become  lieutenant  generall  to  z,  as  gSlse,  amkse, 
risur,  where  z,  is  heard,  but,  s,  sene. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  three  words  cited  by 
him  the  ultimate  decision  has  been  in  favour  of  the 
spelling  with  z.  In  certain  words  usage  fluctuated 
even  in  modern  times  until  s  ox  z  prevailed,  as  in 
tease  and  •\teaze,pose  and  ^poze,  surprise  ?cai.\ sur- 
prize; rase  and  raze  are  specifically  differentiated. 

Z  is  normally  employed  to  denote  (z),  the  blade- 
open-voice  consonant,  the  voiced  analogue  of  (s). 
In  the  combination  -zure  in  azure  it  denotes  (g), 
a  sound  commonly  denoted  by  other  means,  as  in 
pleasure,  decision,  lesion,  transition. 

I.  1.  The  letter,  or  its  sound. 

eiooo  ^LFRic  Gram.  ii.  (Z.)  6  Z,  eac,  se  grecisca  staef, 
?;ecnda{S  on  a.  Se  staef  is  genumen  of  Grecum  to  leden- 
spraece  for  greciscum  wordum.  1528  in  Ellis  E.  E.  Pron. 
III.  8i6Sbetwene  twovowelles,  pronounceth  \,sic\  by  .z.  1530 
Palsgr.  38  The  x  by  this  rule  shalbe  sounded  lyke  an  x 
\i.  e.  czodj.  c  1531  Du  Wes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  901  If  ye 
do  adde  a  s,  at  the  latter  ende  of  them,  than  are  they  plurell 
nombres.  1611  Cotgr.  Fr.  Diet.  Brief  Direct.  Nnnnjb, 
The  tongue  in  the  former  \guerri!\  giuing  onely  a  touch  to  the 
palate,  and  sounding  the  later  {-poison]  as  if  it  were  a  Z. 
1668  WiLKiNS  Real  Char.  ill.  xii.  369  {Z)  is  by  some  stiled 
(5)  vioUe. . .  {Zh)  the  sonorous  Consonant,  and  (5/:)  its  corre- 
spondentmute.  1669  Holder  Elem.  Speech  43  The  vowel 
I,  partaking  also  of  the  nature  of  a  Consonant,  added  to  Z, 
comes  very  near  to  the  sound  of  Zh,  as  Zya.  179a  W. 
Roberts  Looker-on  No.  32  F  8  The  Z's,  an  ancient  sign  at 
grocers  shops,  look  very  enigmatical :  but  I  am  told  they 
allude  to  the  word  zinziber,  or  ginger,  and  intimated  the 
sale  of  that  article.  1838  Dickens  O.  Tivist  it,  I  have  got 
names  ready  made  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  and  all 
the  way  through  it  again,  when  we  come  to  Z. 

2.  The  letter  considered  with  respect  to  its  shape ; 
a  figure  or  object  of  this  shape.  Also  attrib.,  as 
Z-bar,  a  metal  bar  having  a  cross-section  of  a 
form  resembling  a  Z ;  so  Z-iron ;  Z-crank,  a  crank 
of  zigzag  form,  used  in  marine  engines. 

i68q  Moxon  Meek.  Exurc.  xiii.  223  Bent  backwards  and 
forwards.. somewhat  like  an  z  [i.  e.  ezod  or  izzard].  1688 
Holme  Armouiy  iii.  408/2  A  Roman  Z.  171X  Stfei.b 
Sfiect.  No.  17.  r  2  The  Irregularity  of  his  Shape,  which  he 
describes  as  very  much  resembling  the  Letter  Z.  1820 
Death  0/ Minuet  24  in  Edin.  ^lag.  VL  453  No  more  the 
well  taught  feet  shall  tread  The  figure  of  the  mazy  Z.  1852 
Househ.  IVords  IV.  423/1  The  road  winds  up  the  side  of 
the  cone  like  a  strung  series  of  Zs.  1858  Simmonds  Diet. 
Trade,  Z-crank,  the  peculiarly-shaped  crank  of  a  cylinder, 
in  a  newly-invented  engine  for  marine  propulsion.  1877 
W.  H.  White  Naval  Archit.  ix.  360  Provided  the  thin  iron 
plating . .  be  stiffened  by  angle-bars,  T  bars,  or  Z  bars  riveted 
to  its  surface.  Ibid.  x.  386  Z-iron ..  is  used  for  frames  behind 
armour  in  ironclads.  1880  Tos.  Anderson  Scott,  in  Early 
Chr.  T.  Ser.  11.  (1881)  114  The  Z  and  kindred  varieties  of 
this  ornament.  1889  Welch  Text  Bk.  Naval  Archit.  vi, 
89  Instead  of  these  Z  bars,  earlier  vessels  have  the  frames 
at  their  ends  made  up  of  two  angle  bars  riveted  back  to 
back.  1893  Madan  Bks.  in  MS.  53  The  Z-patterns  (fine 
lines  arranged  diagonally,  like  natural  and  reversed  Zeds 
combined). 

3.  As  the  last  letter  of  the  alphabet ;  hence  allu- 
sively for  'end',  esp.  in  T^\\r.  from  A  to  Z  =  from 
beginning  to  end,  all  through,  in  every  particular. 
(Cf.  It.  dalCA  alia  Zeta.) 

1819  Keats  Otho  v.  v,  We  must  obey  The  prince  from  A 
to  Z.  1876  Browning  Fears  /f  .Scruples  v.  Ask  the  experts  I 
How  they  shake  the  head  O'er  these  characters, . .  Call  them 
forgery  from  A  to  Z  !  1877  Jas.  Wells  Biile  Echoes  297 
Christ  is  the  A,  and  the  Z  of  the  Bible.  1912  L,  Tracy  Mira. 
bels  Isl.  V.  (1915)  77,  I  know  Ealing  from  A  to  Z,  but  have 
never  visited  Regent  Street. 

4.  Used  (usually  repeated)  to  represent  a  buzzing 
sound.     Hence  Z-ing  vbl.  sb. 

1852  Thoriau  Summer  15  June,  The  dry  zing  of  the 
locust  is  heard.  1884  R.  W.  Buchanan  Neiu  Aielard  i,  The 
bats  were  seen  flitting  with  thin  z-like  cry  high  up  over  the 
waterside.  1893  Kipling  Many  Invent.  103  The  oars  rip 
out  and  go  z-zzp  all  along  the  line.  Z902  S.  E.  White 
Blazed  Trail  ii.  The  rhythmical  z-z-z  /  z-z-t  I  [of  the  saw]. 

II.  Symbolic  uses. 

6.  Math.   Used  as  the  symbol  for  the  third  of  a 


set  of  unknown  or  variable  quantities  (the  first  and 
second  being  denoted  by  x  and  y) ;  spec,  in  Ana- 
lytical Geometry  of  three  dimensions,  for  a  quantity 
measured  in  the  direction  of  the  third  axis  of  co- 
ordinates (hence  called  the  axis  of  z). 

For  the  history  see  X  3  note. 

z66o,  1709  [see  X  3]. 

6.  Used  abstractly  for  the  name  of  a  person  or 
thing :  cf.  X  3,  3  c,  Y  5. 

1798,  1873,  1901  [seeX  3  c).  1833  Newman  Z«A  toFroude 
13  Nov.,  Palmer  musters  the  Z.'s  \sc.  Establishment  men]  in 
great  force  against  the  tracts,  and  some  Evangelicals.  1848 
Hannav  Biscuits  Sf  Grog  109  Lord  X,  the  Marquis  of  Y, 
and  Baron  Z.  iMo  'Mark  Twain'  Tramp  Abr.  xiii, 
Mr.  X.  pranced  in  in  his  long  night  garment  with  a  candle, 
young  Z.  after  him  with  another  candle. 

7.  Used,  like  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet,  to 
denote  position  in  a  scries. 

1842  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  viii,  We  dismounted  with  as 
much  ease  and  comfort  as  though  we  had  been  escorted  by 
the  whole  Metropolitan  Force  from  A  to  Z  inclusive.  x86o 
^MJ^  Baddington  P.  xxiv,  A  very  Rabelais  of  the  Z  division. 
Ibid.,^  Z.  92  saw  the  striped  bracelet  of  a  sergeanlcy  in  per- 
spective. 1862  Thackeray  P/iilip  xxaviii,  'Tell  that  to  his 
worship,*says  the  incredulous Z.  1867  '  Ouida'  CecitCastU' 
tnaine's  Gage  etc.  381  He  exchanged  into  the  Z  Battery 
going  out  to  India. 

'Z,  phonetic  spelling,  of  'S  as  a  euphemistic 
shortening  of  God's  in  certain  oaths  :  see  'ZbloOD, 
'Zdeath,  'Zfoot,  'Zlife,  &c. 

Zaara(li,  Zaarra,  variants  of  Sahara. 

1698  Fboger  Voy.  13  The  Deserts  of  Zaara.  1834  De 
QuiNCEv  Csesars  iv.  Wks.  1890  VI.  332  The.  .sandy  Zaarras 
of  Africa. 

Zabsean,  variant  of  Sabian. 

Zabaism  (Zabiism),  variant  of  Sabaisu.  So 
Zabaist,  one  who  practises  Sabaism. 

x66a  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacrx  n.  vii.  5  9  The  rites  and 
cpstoms  of  these  Zabaists.  1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  11.  i. 
3  Zabaisme,.  .gave  a  Deitie.  .to  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars. 
1748  T.  Elackwell  Lett.  cone.  Alythol.  364  That  Religion 
which  is  still  known  under  the  Name  of  Zabiism  among;  the 
Eastern  Writers.  1775  J,  Bryant  Mythol.  II.  443  Addicted 
to  Zabaism,  and  other  species  of  idolatry. 

Zabian,  Zabianism,  var.  Sabian,  Sabianism. 

1614  PuBCHAS  Pilgrimage  I.  xii.  (ed.  2)  63  These  Zabians 
thought  whatsoeuer  went  from  their  bodies  was  vncleanc. 
I7.|8  T.  Blackwell  Lett.  cone.  Mythol.  369  This  Zabian 
Principle  of  the  Worship  of  one  God  by  Prayer  and  Incense. 
184s  Vulgar  ^  Common  Err.  74  Zabianism,  or  star  worship. 

Zable,  var.  Sable  sb.'i  Obs.,  sabre. 

llZabra  ()>a'bra,  za'bra).  Also  6  zabre,  azabra, 
9  zumbra.  [Sp.]  A  small  vessel  used  off  the  coasts 
of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

1523  Wolsey  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VllI,  VL  118  That  the 
Emperour..do  sende  also  2  zabres  of  the  portage  of  30  or 
40  ton  a  pece.  1588  Archdeacon  tr.  True  Disc.  Army  K. 
Spain  19  The  Zabra  Augusta,  of  166  tunnes.  1589  Greene 
Span.  Masq.  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  274  Of  Gallions,  Hulkes, 
Pataches,  Zabres,  Gaieasses,  and  Gallies  130.  1607  Dekkkr 
IVlwre  Bab.  H  4,  Our  Galeons,  Galeasses,  Zabraes,  Gallies. 
i860  Motley  Nethert.  xix.  II.  507  Of  the  tenders  and 
zabras,  seventeen  were  lost.  2867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word.bk., 
Zut/tbra,  a  Spanish  skiff  or  yawl. 

Zabra,  obs.  form  of  Zebra. 

Zad.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Variant  of  Zed,  name  of 
the  letter  Z ;  hence  {slang)  applied  to  a  thing  or 
jierson  of  crooked  form.     (Cf.  Zabd.) 

1669  Holder  Elem.  Speech  140  We  may  imagine  it  to 
have  been  anciently  pronounced,  as  it  is  now  by  the  Italians, 
Ds  or  I's :  and  so  to  be  called  Zad  from  the  Hebrew  Tsndi: 
but  yet.. we.. do  as  often  call  it  Vzard.  1795  New  Cant. 
Diet.  s.  v.,  A  meer  Zad,  used  of  any  bandy-legg'd,  crouch- 
back'd . .  Person.  1728  De  Foe  Street  Robb.  Consid.  35  Zad, 
crooked.  1778  Halhed  Grajn.  Bengal  Lang.  6  W  is  defined 
from  its  form  only,  not  from  its  use  ;  and  Z  zad,  or  izard  is 
an  appellation  equally  useless.  1810  Crabbe  Borough  xviii. 
30  And  how  she  soothed  me,  when,  with  study  sad,  I 
labour'd  on  to  reach  the  final  Zad.  1877  Reports  Provinc, 
(E.D.D.)  Labouring  man  said  at  a  night  school,  *I  can't 
make  a  zad.' 

Za,Sre,  zafTer  (zs-fsj).  Also  (7  zaphara, 
saffera),  9  saffre,  safTer,  (zaffira,  suphara).  [ad. 
It.  zaffera  (Neri)  or  F.  zafre,  safre  (I2-I3th  c.) ; 
cf.  Sp.  zafre,  safre,  G.  zaffer,  zaffra  :  of  uncertain 
origin.]  An  impure  oxide  of  cobalt,  obtained  by 
roasting  cobalt-ore,  and  used  in  the  preparation  of 
smalt  and  as  a  blue  colouring-matter  (cobalt  blue) 
for  pottery,  glass,  etc. 

1662  Merbett  tr.  Nerts  Art  of  Class  xii,  Take  Zaffer  in 
gross  pieces.  1686  Phil.  Trans.  XVI.  26  Smalt  is  made 
of  Zaffer  and  Pot-ashes.  1693  tr.  Blaiicard's  Phys.  Diet. 
(ed.  2),  Zaphara  or  Sonera.  1745  Watson  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XLIII.  497  Zaffer,  which  is  used  by  the  Glass-makers  and 
Enamellers,  is  made  of  Cobalt . .  calcined  after  the  subliming 
the  Flowers.  Z804  tr.  Tingry's  Paint.  4-  Varn.  Guide  301 
Smalt,  or  vitreous  oxide  of  cobalt,  is  saffer  reduced  to  blue 
glass  by  the  action  of  a  violent  fire.  1843  Poe  Tales,  Gold- 
Bug,  Zaffre,  digested  in  aqua  regies,  and  diluted  with  four 


ZAG. 

fi!rt°ri!'ir'S'"  °f  *»'"■  '=  sometimes  employed  :  a  Ereen 
unt  results,  xgiz  Contcmp.  Rev.  Dec.  86i  The  EevMian 
KI"si'o"e;  -^""f^""---  who  -ed  for  the  zaffre  the!5.p™" 

Zag  (zaeg).  The  second  syllable  of  zigzag  used 
as  a  separate  word  {adv.,  vb.,  or  j*.)  to  express 
a  movement  or  direction  incliped  at  an  angle  to 
that  indicated  by  zig.  s       " 

1793  BtiiNs  Let.  to  R.  Ainslle  j6  Apr.,  I  have  written 
many  a  jeUer  m  return  for  letters  received  but,rher"hey 
were  original  matter.     Spurt  away  1    zig  here    zae  there 

fo°oar';^:=  'f^-?il?£?!!  ^  -n>  eye  caiteacVS'hT^J 
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tn  nari-ij        ^«,.>:    o>  ---•;--  "  ■■■""  o  eye  tail  [eacn  nis  nand 

%^n)Ii^^^!^i^"""'"'  ■'  I^.'-^-  879/2  One  of  the  chief 
heJSil  Sir  JS  K^  "P  '"T=  '"  "'^'  *''™  y°u  shoot  zig 
ne  ^s  zag,  and  when  you  shoot  zag  he  goes  zie. 

tZagai-e,  -aye.  Obs.  Also  §  zagaia,  7  sa- 
Kay.  [a  f.  aojajg,  reduced  form  oi  aza^aye  :  see 
Assagai.!  =  Assagai.  ^  "^ 

«S9o.SiR  J.  Smythe  Z);V.  lVeafo,u  L  4,  Some  numbers  of 

Z^pwvf  1  f^J'''^-  '•  J5  They  are  very  dextrous  at  the 
hS     t        *'^    Urguharfs    Rabelais    in.    Prol.,    Lone 

pfk?     r,,2^w   7.    Sagay,  which  is  a  very  light  Half. 
T^rJV  ^^'  J-  "■■  P'^y^^  i'oy.  Levant  xxiiTos  They 

before  ,„Hfll?LK?°i  long,  about  an  Inch  Thick,  round 
^i   ,0,  Th,  .  F  ^''J"'^  .  '^  BoUTELL  Anns  *  Arwour 

poi„re5it'Ltfs:r^'  •■="■"'''  *'"'  ^  ^*'' "  j^^^""- 

Zahara,  variant  of  Sahara. 

ri'"',.  '*/",  '^■>'^'-  ^''^'-    '849  C.  Bronte  Shirley  xxiii 

The  shadowless..  w.-istes  of  Zahara.  -"""^  xxiii, 

Zalambdodont  (zalas-md*I(7nt),  «.  Zool.  XL 
Ur.  Ca-,  intensive  prefix  +  Ad//;85a  the  letter  lambda, 
A  +  oJow,  oSwT-  tooth.]  Belonging  to  the  division 
^.alambdodunta  of  insectivorous  mammals,  charac- 
terized by  short  molar  teeth  with  a  single  A-  or 
V-shaped  ridge  :  opp.  to  Dilambdodont. 
de'i^tion.""'"''*'  ^'"'  ""'■  *'^^^^  ^-  '3«  The  zalambdodont 

Zalandsme,  obs.  form  of  Celandine. 

1530  Palsgh.  251/2  Zaiandyne  an  herbe,  esclaire. 
I^^Zamang  (zae-maeg).  Also  zaman,  saman. 
LNatiTC  n.ime.]  A  large  ornamental  leguminous 
tree  {Fithecolobtum  Saman,  suborder  Mimosex)  of 
tropical  S.  America,  having  a  spreading  head  of 
branches  of  immense  extent. 

IV*''  P-^'u  ^'■  Wli.LiA.Mstr.  /(.TO«  Humialdt's Pers.  Narr. 
IV.  116  Ihe  famous  2a»«a»j-<ii/ C«„j,^,.  known  throughout 
the  province  for  the  enormous  extent  of  it's  branches,  which 

form  a  hemispheric  head  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet 

in  circumference.  The  zamang  is  a  fine  species  of'mimosa, 
. .  1  he  branches  extend  like  an  immense  umbrella,  and  bend 

toward  the  ground,  from  which  they  remain  at  a  uniform 

distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.    1852  E.  Sullivan  Rambles 

jv.  /^  :>.  Amer  400  T.ht  zamang  is  a  species  of  mimosa,.. 

the  leaves  of  this  giant  of  nature  are  as  small  and  delicate 

as  those  of  the  silver-willow. 

.  II  Zamarra   Oama-rra).     [Sp.]     A  sheepskin 

jacket  worn  by  Spaniards. 
1841  Borrow  Hiile  in  Si.  ix.  5,  The  gipsy  Antonio., 
i!    t.  '"„^''  zamarra  and  high-p-aked  Andalusian  hat. 

■'^   l'^''  Pemberton  Sea  Wolves  xxii.  Swarthy  Galiciaoj, 

in  the  black  zamarra, 

Zamazim,  -zln,  obs.  corrupt  ff.  Amazon. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7043  Zamazims[<:  1425  Trin.  MS.  zama. 
zmisj  J>at  sith  be.gan,  pe  wimmen  land  wit-outen  man. 
Zambo  (zjc-mbc).     [Sp. :  see  Sambo.J 

1.  ■•  Saubo  I. 
1819  Heu  M    Williams  tr.  A.  von  HumMd^s  Pers. 

Narr.  IV.  430  He  was.  .of  a  dark  brown  complexion  like  a 
Zambo.  iSji  Mavne  Reid  Rifle  Rangers  xt.  (1853)  72  In 
the  sparse  settlements  of  the  country  [sc.  Mexico]  you  meet 
with  a  strange  race— the  cross  of  the  negro  with  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country— the  'zamboes'.  1896  W.  E. 
Curtis  Ifenezuela  xii.  159  The  zambos,  the  oflspring  of  the 
iiyxirted  negro  and  the  native  Indian  stock. 

2.  A  species  of  American  monkey. 
i8si  Mavne  Reid  Ri/le  Rangers  i.  (1853)  iiThe  ferocious 

ambo  fills  the  woods  with  its  hideous  half-human  voice. 
/*;rf.  350  The  'zambo'  monkey  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
nercest  of  the  family  of  quadruman<i. 

Zamboorak.zambourouk:  see  Zumbooruck. 

llZainbra(])a-mbra,z3e-mbra).  [Sp.]  A  Spanish 
or  Moorish  dance. 

teToDRVDEN  Conij.  Granada  I.  i.  Fair  Almahide . .  Prepares 
aZambra  to  bedanc'd  this  Night.  1831  W.  UvwaAl/iamira 
li.  46  In  wanton  Seville,  where  black-eyed  damsels  dance 
the  zambra  under  every  orange  grove.  1906  19IA  Cent. 
June  942  The  knights.. often  joined  them  in  the  graceful 
dance  of  the  zambra. 

Zambuok,  variant  of  Sambook. 

1871  Beeton  &  R.  Smith  Livingstone  i  Stanley  15  Small 
vessels,  called  zambucks. 

llZamia  (z^i-mia).  Bot.  [mod.L.  (Linnsus, 
1767),  taken  from  zamie,  misreading  for  azanix 
pine-nuts  which  open  on  the  tree,  in  Pliny  JV.  H. 
XVI.  XX vi.  44.]  A  genus  of  cycadaceous  plants, 
natives  of  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  parts  of  N. 
America,  the  \V.  Indies,  and  S.  Africa,  resembling 
dwarf  palms,  with  fern-like  leaves  and  oblong 
cones  ;  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

1819  LiNDLEv  tr.  Richards  Obs.  Fruits  \  Seeds  74  The 
embryo  of  Zamia  is  reversed  with  regard  to  the  pericarp, 


and  occupies  an  axilc  cavity  in  a  large  endosperm.    1817 
"  ;r- 'I- 4»5  The  Zamia  is  a  palm  with  a  large  scaly 
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Exted.  Discoy.  II.  in.  61  The  native  had. .gone  away  to 
look  for  Zamia  nuts.  1847  Ansted  Anc.  World  ix.  219 
Zamias,  cycadea;,  and  such  plants. 

Hence  Zamioid  (z^-|-mioid)  a.,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Zamia  or  tribe  Zamiese. 

Za^M-fnH  r"'^^'-^',''?  '^"''''^  '«  Stems  and  fronds  of 
iamioidand  Cycadeoid  plants. 

Zamindar,  variant  of  Zemindab. 

II  Zamoriu  (zjemorin).  East  Indies.  Forms : 
6  samoryn,  7  samoriue,  -orein,  -aryn,  -arine, 
zamori,  -ourin,  (-erhin),  7-8  samori,  7,  9  sa- 
morin,  8-9  zamorim,  9  zamorine,  7-  zamorin. 
[a.  Pg,  samorivi,  iamorim  (It.  sainory,  i6th  c), 
ad.  Malayalam  sdrtitin,  of  disputed  origin.]  '  The 
title  for  many  centuries  of  the  Hindu  Sovereign  of 
Calicut  and  the  country  round '  (Yule). 

'S8a  N.  LiCHEFlELD  tr.  Caslanheda's  Conq.  E.  Ind.  i.  xiv 
33  b,  They  called  him  Samoryn,  which  in  theyr  tongue  is 
Emperour.  i6oi  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  f,  Conmtw.  C1603)  204 
All  souerayne  authority  shuld  rest  in  the  king  of  Calecute! 
with  the  title  of  Samori.  i66a  J.  Davies  tr.  MaiidelsUs 
Irav.  iir  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Portugucz  in 
those  parts,  the  power  of  Zamourin  is  grown  so  low,  the 
King  of  Cochim  is  more  powerful  then  he.  1776  Mickle  tr 
Camoeiis'  Lusiad  Introd.  p.  xlvii,  Gama  sent  two  of  his 
officers  with  Monzaida  to  wait  upon  the  Zamorim  at  his 
palace  of  Pandarene.  i8ea  Beveridge  Hist.  India  I  i  vii 
15S  Calicut,.. was  then  the  capital  of  a  Hindoo  sovereign" 
who,  under  the  title  of  samiry  or  zamorin,  ruled  a  consider' 
able  extent  of  country.  1883  F.  Dav  Indian  Fish  (Fish, 
txhib.  I'ubl.)  17  The  Samorin,  in  1513,  sent  a  deputation  to 
Portugal. 

Zampatan,  variant  of  Sompitan, 

II  ZamzTUttmim.  Also  6  Zamzumym,  Sam- 
sumim,  7  Zaiizumniin(e,-im.  [Heb.pl.  Q'DtOr.] 
A  name  of  '  a  people  great,  and  many,  and  tall,  as 
the  Anakims  '  (Dent.  ii.  21) ;  used  allusively  01  fig. 

1530  TiNDALE  Deut.  ii.  20  That  also  was  taken  for  a  londe 
of  geauntes  and  geauntes  dwelt  therin  in  olde  tyme.and  the 
Ammonites  called  them  Zamzurayms.  1530  — ^«J7«.  Sir 
T.  cure's  Dial.  Pref.,  Wks.  (1573)  249/1  Haue  they  not 
compelled  the  Emperours  of  the  earth,  .to  be  their  tormen. 
tours,  and  the  Samsumims  them  selues  do  but  imagine  mis- 
chief and  inspire  them.  1628  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  11.  iii.  n. 
(ed.  3)  290  Aiax,  Caligula,  and  the  rest  of  those  great  Zan- 
zummins,  or  giganticall  Anakims.  i64aDRUMM.  op  Hawth. 
SiinmachiaWks.  (171 1)  201  Such  numbers  ofarm'd  enemies, 
so  many  Nimrods,  Zanzummims,  adversaries  to  our  opinions. 
1660  England's  Mon.  Asserted  9  Those  two  great  Zan- 
zuramines  of  Church  and  State,  the  Arch.bishop  of  Canter, 
bury,  and  the  Earl  of  Straflford, 

Zanana(h :  see  Zenana. 
Zanbuc(o,  var.  Sambook. 

158J  N.  LiCHEFlELD  tr.  Caslanheda's  Conq.  E.  Ind.  I.  Ixiii. 
"9  hi  f*«  *«"'  'o  Mousanbique  in  a  Zanbuco.     1891  Nat, 
S''     J    '''  Small  barques,  which  they  called  zanbucs. 

Zand !  see  Zend. 

Zander  (za^-ndsj).  Also  sandre,  sander.  [G. 
zander;  in  mod.L.  sandra  (Cuvier).]  A  common 
European  species  of  pike-perch,  Stizostedion  lucio- 
perca  {Lucioperca  sandra),  valued  as  a  food-fish. 

1854  Badham  Halieut.  114  The  German  sandre,  pike- 
perch,  one  of  the  best-flavoured  of  the  family.  1888  Goode 
Amer.  Fishes  14  In  the  Old  World,,  .there  are  two  well 
marked  species,  the  Zander,  or  Schill,  S[tizosiedion]  lucio- 
perca,  and  the  Berschick,  or  Sekret,  S.  volgensis. 

Zanella  (zane-la).  [?  f.  name  of  Antonio  Zanelli 
(authorofZ^ lane  italiane,  1878).]  (See quot.  1882.) 

1880  Gt.  Industr.  Gt.  Brit.  III.  213  Since  1848  a  material 
called  zanella  cloth,  which  has  a  cotton  warp,  h.-is  been 
largely  made.  i88>  Beck  Draper's  Diet.,  Zanella,  a  mixed 
twilled  fabric  Introduced  of  late  years,  and  used  for  covering 
umbrellas. 

Zaniacoi,  -o,  Zanjack,  obs.  ff.  Sanjak. 

i66j  Davenant  Siege  0/ Rhodes  11.  111.  i,  A  Zanjack  from 
the  Camp  attends  Behind  the  out-let  of  the  Peer. 
Zante  (zze-nt?).  Also  7  Zant.  A  name  of  one 
of  the  Ionian  islands,  anciently  Zacynthus:  used 
attrib.  in  the  names  of  certain  products  (see  quots.)  ; 
also  short  for  Zante  wine,  wood,  etc. 

1615  E.  S.  Brit,  Buss  in  Arber  Eng,  Gamer  III.  634 
Physic  and  Surgery  helps. ..  Zante  Oil.  1825  W.  Weldon 
Ch'.m.  560  Claret.  Zante.  Malmsey  Madeira.  1835  R.  D. 
Thomson's  Rec.  Gen.  Sci.  1.  387  A  black  juicy  berry  re. 
sembling  the  Zante  grape.  1843  Holtzapffel  Turning 
I.  no  Zante,  or  Young  Fustic,  from  the  Mediterranean,  13 
a  species  of  sumach,  Whxs  Cotinus).  1858  Simmonds  Diet. 
Trade,  Zante-wood,  a  name  for  the  Rhus  Cotinus  and  for 
the  Chloroxylon  Swietenia, 
Zantho-,  misspelling  of  Xantho-. 
Zany  (z^i-ni),  sb.  arch,  and  dial.  Also  6-7 
zani,zanie,  7  zane,  zanee,  zanni,  (//.  zaneese), 
8  zaney.  [a.  F.  zani,  or  its  source  It.  zani,  zanni 
name  of  servants  who  act  as  clowns  in  the  '  Corn- 
media  deir  arte '. 

Properly,  the  Venetian  and  Lombardic  form  of  Gianni- 
Ctovanni  John  (cf.  Zitnipolo  the  title  of  the  church  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Paul  in  Venice)  used  as  an  appellative  for 
a  porter  (or  the  like)  from  the  mountain  country  of  Bergamo 
who  had  taken  service  in  a  seaside  town. 

In  the  following  the  French  word  is  app.  intended  :— 
a  1566  R.  Edwards  Damon  and  Pithias  (1571)  F  ij,  lacks. 
leblt  avow  mon  companion.  Gritnme.  Ihar  vow  pleadge 
pety  Zawne.  lacke.  Can  you  speake  Frenche,  here  is 
a  trimme  colier  by  this  day.] 

1.  A  comic  performer  attending  on  a  clown,  acro- 
bat, or  mountebank,  who  imitates  his  master's  acts 
in  a  ludicrously  awkward   way;    a  clown's   or 
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mountebank's  assistant,  a  merry-andrew,  jack-pud- 
dmg;  sometimes  used  vaguely  for  a  professional 
jester  or  buffoon  in  general.     Now  Hist,  or  arch. 

1588  Shaks.Z. /,.  L.  V.  ii.  463  Some  carry.tale,  some  please- 
man,  someslightZanie, . .  1  hat . .  knowes  the  trick  To  make  my 
Lady  laugh.  1596  Lodge  W,ts  Mis.  M  iv  b.  Here  marcheth 
forth  Scurilitie, . .  the  first  lime  he  lookt  out  of  Italy  into  Eng. 
land.  It  was  in  the  habile  of  a  Zani.  1599  U.  /onson  £%. 
Man  out  o/Hum.  iv.  i,  Hee's  like  a  Zani  to  a  Tumbler. 
I  hat  tries  trickes  after  him  to  make  men  laugh.  itSoi  Shaks. 
rwel.N.i.  V.96, 1  protest  I  take  these  Wisemen..no  better 
then  the  fooles  Zanies.  1648  'Wikyaud  Mids.-AUon  2  Chey. 
nell  among  the  visitors,  is  a  mcuntebanke  extraordinary 
with  4  zanyes.  ifija  Urquhart  yewel  104  They  go . .  in  the 
disguise  of  a  Zannior  Pantaloon  to  ventilate  their  fopperies. 
I68a  New  News  fr.  Tory.Landj  He  may  serve  for  some 
Zany  to  a  Mountebank,  to  jest  off  Medicines  for  the  Toolh- 
ach  to  the  Rabble  in  South wark.  1760  C.  Johnston  Chrysal 
Ixlx,  A  mountebank.doctor,  and  his  zany.  1810  Crabbe 
Borough  vii.  66  There  was  a  time,  when  we  beheld  the 
quack.  On  public  stage,  the  licensed  trade  attack  j  He  made 
his  labour  d  speech  with  poor  parade  i  And  then  a  laughing 
rany  lent  him  aid.  1848  L.  Hunt  Jar  0/  Honey  ?i.  7? 
Ihose  \yho  had  flattered  him  most  when  a  king,  were  the 
00  f.'"  '''"'■  contempt,  now  that  he  was  the  courtzany. 
1B83  Miss  M.  Betham-Edwards  Disarmed  viii,  Everv- 
body  IS  good  to  the  Court.fool,  the  zany  1 

2.  Hence  in  transf.  and  allusive  uses,  with  various 
shades  of  meaning :  a.  An  attendant,  follower.com- 
panion,  assistant:  almost  always  contemptuous 
(sometimes,  hanger-on,  parasite),  and  with  direct 
reference  to  sense  i.    Now  rare  or  arch. 

1601  B.  JONSON  Ev,  Man  in  Hum.  w,  iii.  (Qo.),  I  pray 
thee  be  acquainted  with  my  two  Zanies  [1616  Fol,  bang-by's] 
heere.  i6oa  M.ddleton  Blurt  111.  i.  E  2,  Lady  Imperia  (the 
Curtezan  s  Zani).  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  (1871)  136  Ye 
Anstippian  zanies, . .  Leave  off  at  last  your  poysning  honnied 
speacb.  1631  Chapman  Cxsar  !,  Potufey  iv.  i.  Protean 
fortune,  and  her  zany,  warre.  1673  Hickeringill  Greg. 
J-r.-Greyi.  50  The  Directory,  and  the  geud  Covenant,  (its 
zanee).  ij^i  Francis  tr.  Nor.,  Ep.  1.  xv.  37  A  vagrant  Zany, 
of  no  certain  Manger,  Who  knew  not,  ere  he  din'd,  or  Friend 
or  Stranger.  1746-7  Smollett  Advice  i8i  To  shine  confess'd 
her  zany  and  her  tool,  And  fall  by  what  I  rose,  low  ridicule 
V5?  Walpole  Let.  to  G.  Montagu  24  Nov.,  On  the 
Address,  Pitt  and  his  zany  Beckford  quarrelled.  1817  [see 
Mountebank  sb.  2].  1880  Q.  Rev,  Jan.  14  St.  John  was  not 
content  to  be  a  mere  zany,  he  aspired  to  rival  his  master 
as  a  wit,  and  to  outstrip  him  .-is  a  libertine.  1911  Athenxum 
25  Mar.  343/3  To  figure  as  a  zany  of  a  peer. 

+  b.  An  imitator,  mimic;  esp.  a  poor,  bad, 
feeble,  or  ludicrous  imitator.  Obs. 

ifiofi  Dekker  Seven  Sins  v.  31  An  Ape  is  Zani  to  a  man, 
doing  ouer  those  trickes.. which  hee  sees  done  before  him. 
1627  Dravton  Ep,  to  H,  Reynolds  93  As  th'  English  Apes 
and  very  Zanies  be  Of  euery  thing  that  they  doe  heare  and 
see.  1678  Drvden  All  for  Love  Pref.  b  3  b.  They  are  for 
persecuting  Horace  and  Virgil,  in  the  persons  of  their 
Successors..  .Some  of  their  little  Zanies  yet  go  faither ;   for 


they  are  Persecutors  even  of  Horace  himself.     1730  Flying 
""'  -  Dec.,  Their  little  Zanies  about  the  Country  have 
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learnt  their  Cant. 

o.  One  who  resembles,  or  acts  like,  a  merry- 
andrew  or  buffoon  ;  one  who  plays  the  fool  for  the 
amusement,  or  so  as  to  be  the  laughing-stock,  of 
others.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

i6o«  Sir  G.  Goosecappe  111.  i.  in  Bullen  Old  PI  (1884)  III. 
42  Goe  too,  you  French  Zanies  you.  1630  Bp.  Hall  Serm., 
2  Itm.  iii.s  Wks.  1808  V.  393  What  is  a  Hypocrite  but 
a  Player;  the  Zany  of  religion  ?  1728  Pope  Z'«»cr.  111.  206 
Oh  great  Restorer  of  the  good  old  Stage,  Preacher  at  once, 
and  Zany  of  thy  age  I  1700  Wolcot  (P.  Pindar)  Adv.  to 
Fut.  Laureat  xv,  1 11  not  be  Zany  to  a  King,  not  I.  1846 
Eclectic  Rev.  June  662  Sydney  Smith. .was  a  West-end 
chapel  preacher,.. a  lecturer  in  Albemarle-street,  and  Zany 
to  Holland-house. 
e.  A  fool,  simpleton,  '  idiot '.  Still  dial, 
a  1784  Johnson  in  R.  Cumberland  Mem.  (1806)  I.  263  The 
lady  asked  me  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  a  Zany 
of  me.  1847  Tennyson  in  Ld.  Tennyson  Mem.  (1897)  I. 
241  The  printers  are  awful  zanies,  they  print  erasures  and 
corrections  too,  and  other  sins  ihey  commit  of  the  utmost 
inhumanity.  1862  Thackerav  Philip  iii,  Whether  Andrew 
was  a  genius,  or  whether  he  was  a  zany,  was  always  a  moot 
question.  1897  Watts-Dunton  Aylwin  ill.  i,  A  heaven  for 
zanies  and  torn-fools  I 

3.  attrib.    That  is  a  zany,  or  characteristic  of  a 
zany ;  f  imitative  ;  clownish  ;  foolish,  idiotic. 

i6j6  Anton  Philos.  Sat.  C  3,  Like  a  gorgeous  robe. 
Purl  d  ore  with  natures  Ape,  and  Zany-art.    1618  J.  Tavlor 
(Water  P.)  Pcnnyles  Pitgr.  E  3,   Nor  Britaines  Odcomb 
(Zanye  braue  Vlissis)  In  all  his  amblinj5  saw  the  like  as  this  is. 
1869  Blackmore  Lorna  D.  xv.  He  will  make  some  of  your 
zan^  squires  shake  in  their  shoes.  1890  HallCaine  Bondman 
II.  ii.  Your  zany  doings  have  shut  every  other  door  against  you. 
Za'Uy,  V.  Obs.  or  rare  arch.     [f.  prec]     trans. 
To  play  the  zany  to ;   to  imitate  poorly  or  awk- 
wardly like  a  zany;  hence ^(;«.  to  imitate,  mimic. 
x6o»  Marston  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  i,  Who..Laughes  them 
to  scorne,  as  man  doth  busie  apes  When  they  will  zanie 
men.    a  1619  Fletcher,  etc.  Q.  Cor.  i.  ii,  [He]  takes  his 
oath. .that  all  excellence  In  other  Madams  doe  but  zany 
hers._    169X  Langbaine  Acc.  Dram.  Poets  351  Francisco's 
zanying  the  Person  and  Humour  of  Albano,  is  an  incident  in 
several  Plays.      1894  H.  Pease  Mark  0'  Deil  Pref.  7  If  the 
delicious  original  be  beyond  capture,  why  essay  to  zany  it  ? 
Zanyism  (z,?i-ni|iz'm).      [f.   as   prec.  -f  -ism.] 
The  ch.iracter  or  style  of  a  zany;  action  or  lan- 
guage like  that  of  a  zany;  fantastic  folly;  buffoonery. 
1818  Coleridge  Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  I.  138  The  caricature  of 
his  [sc.  Rabelais']  filth  and  zanyism.     1823  Blackw.  Mag. 
XIII.  662  Such  zanyisms  as  these. 
So  Za-nysliip,  the  condition  or  character  of  a 
zany. 
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V766  T.  Adams  Diary  7  Jan.,  WVs.  1850  II.  175.  Y.  2.  uid 
H.  had  attacked  him  about  idleness,  and  familiar  spiritS] 

and  zanyship), 

Zanzaok,  -ziao,  Zanzummim,  -in(6,  Za- 
phire,  Zapota,  -ote,  Zapotilla,  obs.  ff.  Sax- 
JAK,  Zamzuhhim,  Sapphire,  Sapota,  Sapodilla. 

Zappe  (cf.  It.  zappare)^  obs.  f.  Sap  sb.^  and  vy 

1600  £>YMMOK  Ireland  (1843)  38  When  that  rampart  which 
is,  shall  either  be  beaten  or  zapped. 

II  Zaptiell  (zae'ptitf).  Also  -16,  [Turkish  i-Ja^ 
4abtiyehy  f,  Arab.  Aa*^  dabt  administration,  regula- 
tion.]    A  Turkish  policeman. 

186^  TozER  Highl.  Turkey  II.  100  A  young  Turkish 
Zapti^,  or  policeman.  1878  tr.  F,  z'on  Ldher's  Cyprus  xxi. 
177  A  wretched  coffee-house,  which  was  full  of  zaptiehs,  who 
were  quartered  here. 

Zarab,  early  var.  sharab^  Shrab,  wine,  etc. 

1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictcs  27  b,  He  that  seketh 
the  tfelices  of  this  worlde  is  like  vnto  him  that  seketh  to 
drink  zarab  wenyng  it  were  water. 

Zarape  (zarap^),  U.S.  var.  of  Serape. 

1888  Mary  E.  Blake  in  Lit,  World  (U.  S.)  18  Aug.  262/1 
The  men,  with  wide-rimmed  sombrero  and  gay  zarape. 

Zaratlmstriaii  (z?era]>u*strian),  a.  and  sb,  [f. 
Zarathustra^  the  Old  Iranian  form  of  the  name  of 
the  founder  of  the  ancient  Persian  religion.]  == 
Zoroastbian.  So  Zarathu'strianism,  Zara- 
tbu'strio  a.^  Zarathu'stxism. 

1871  Twovt,  Prim,  Cult.  I.  ti.  49  Brahmanism,  Zarathus* 
trism.and  Buddhism.  Ibid.  II.  xv.  219  The  Wicked  Serpent 
of  the  Zarathustrians.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  361/1  The 
Vedic  and  ZarathustrJc  religions.  Ibid,  yjofi  Mazdaism 
(Zarathustrianism),  with  its  sects,  1891  Chevnb  Orig^, 
Psalter  viii.  401  The  Bundahis  is  thoroughly  Zarathustrian 
in  spirit  when  it  states  [etc], 

Zaratite  (zxTatait).  Min.  [a,  Sp.  zaraiita 
(Casares,  185 1),  f.  the  name  of  SeEior  Zarate\  see 
-ITE  I.]  A  hydrous  carbonate  of  nickel,  of  a  green 
colour,  found  as  an  incrustation  and  in  stalactites, 

1858  SiMMONDS  Did.  Trade  {erron.  as  Zamtiie\,  1861 
Bristow  Gloss.  Min.  [erron.as  Zavaliie\.  1868  Dana  Min. 
(ed.  s)  710  Zaratite. 

II  Zarcole.  Also  6  saracoll,  6-7  zarcola,  7 
-cull,  zercola,  [Turkish.]  A  high  cylindrical 
head-dress  such  as  was  worn  by  janizaries, 

1585  T.  Washington  tr,  Nicltolays  Voy.  i.  vi.  4  b,  Slaues 
bearing  on  theyr  heads  1  Saracollof  Crymson  veluet.  Ibid. 
III.  liL  73  b,  A  hood  of  fine  white  felt,  whiche  they  call 
Zarcola.  Ibid.  x.  91  b,  A  white  Zarcole.  1603  Knolles 
Hist.  Turks  (1621)  831  His  slaues  with  their  red  zarcull  on 
their  heads,  1696  tr.  Du  Mont's  Voy,  Levant  176  A  Thou- 
sandjanisaries. .  with  Zercola's  on  their  Head, 

t  Zard.   Obs.     Variant  of  Izzard  ;  cf.  Zad. 

s6o8  J.  Dav  Humour  out  of  Breath  iii.  i,  Asp,  Marry, 
buz.  Flo.  Double  the  zard  and  take  the  whole  meaning  for 
your  labour. 

Zareba,  zareeba:  see  Zariba. 

II  Zarf  (zajf),z'iirf  (z»jf),  [Arab.,  =  vessel.]  A 
cup-shaped  holder  for  a  hot  coffee-cup,  used  in  the 
Levant,  usually  of  metal  and  of  ornamental  design. 

18^  Lank  Mod.  Egypt.  I.  168  Zurf. 

II  Zariba  (zarr ba),  j^.  Also  seriba,  sariba,  zery- 
beh,  zare(e)ba,zer(r)iba,  zereba.  [Arab,  io,j 
utribc^  pen  or  enclosure  for  cattle  (u->ij  ^^^rb  sheep- 
fold).]  In  the  Soudan  and  adjacent  parts  of  Africa, 
A  fence  or  inclosure,  usually  constructed  of  thorn- 
bushes,  for  defence  against  the  attacks  of  enemies 
or  wild  beasts;  a  fenced  or  fortified  camp, 

1849  O'Reilly  tr.  Werners  Exped,  Sources  White  Nile 
II.  112  A  shining  seriba  of  reeds,  the  stalks  of  which.. 
perhaps  only  afford  resistance  to  tame  animals.  xSga  Eliza 
Cook's  Jml,  27  Mar.  337  The  Sultan  has  planted  a  zerybeh, 
or  circular  inclosure,  with  two  issues.  1867  Baker  Nile 
Trib.  xii.  315  We  employed  ourselves  ..  in  cutting  thorn 
branches,  and  constructing  a  zareeba,  1884  Times  ti  Mar, 
5  The  Black  Watch  (Royal  Highlanders)  advanced  this 
morning  to  Baker  Pasha's  zariba. 

b.  Applied  to  a  formation  of  troops  for  defence 
against  attack. 

1887  Tinus  9  Apr.  5/5  Forming  a  zariba,  or  square,  to 
resist  cavalry. 

C.  transf.  ^xAfig. 

1885  Glasgow  Her.  19  Mar.  4/5  It  is  when  he  advances 
from  these  elementary  zarebas  that  he  loses  himself  in  the 
wilderness,  and,  apparently  from  an  inherent  inability  to 
state  any  fact  correctly.  1^  A.  White  in  Nat,  Ren.  Aug, 
8o4_The.,Tsar.,b. .surrounded  by  a  zereba  of  detail  and 
enticed  from  affairs  of  State  by  organized  diversions. 
d.  attrib. 

18^  A  H,  Keane  Africa  I,  v.  245  The  expression  '  zeriba 
country  '  applied  by  some  geographers  to  the  northern  slope 
ofthe  Nile-Congo  divide.  1901  H.  Vivian /I  ^^-j*.  vil  184  A 
succession  of  enclosures,  each  with  a  zareba  wait. 

Hence  Zari'ba  v.  trans.,  to  surrou.id  or  inclose 
with  a  zariba;  intr.  to  construct  or  form  a  zariba. 

1885  igtk  Cent.  July  89  Orders  were  given  to  zereba  our- 
selves... The  Brigadier  ordered  the  force  to  zereba  on  the 
best  position  that  was  near.  1886  Contemp.  Rev,  June  850 
A  large  garden,  zerebaed  in  with  aloes  ana  henna. 

Zarish,  obs.  form  of  Czabish. 

1814  tr.  Klafiroth's  Trav,  Cauc.  181  The  ambassadors  of 
his  Zarish  Majesty. 

JlZamich  (zaunik).  Also  7  zemich,  9  zar- 
nao,  -ec,  -eg,  -ek,    [Arab,  ^j\  zamikh,  L  Pers. 

^j\  zemT  orpiment,  f.  zer  gold.]    A  name  for  the 
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yellow  and  red  sulphides  of  arsenic,  usually  called 
respectively  orpiment  and  realgar, 

1610  B.  JoNSON  Alch.  ir.  iii.  Your  lato,  azoch,  zernich,  chi- 
brit,  heautarit.  J748  J.  Hill  Hist.  Fossils  406  Bright  red  Zar- 
nich,  the  Sandarach  of  Authors.  1867  Brande  &  Cox  Diet. 
Sci.  s.  v._  Vello^v  Orpiment,  In  its  native  state  it  {sc.  yellow 
arsenic]  is  used  under  the  name  of  Zarnic  or  Zarnich. 

Zarp  (zajp).  S.  Africa.  [From  the  initials  of 
Du.  Zuid  Afrikaansck  Repttblikeinsch  PoHtit 
South  African  Republican  Police,]  An  appella- 
tion for  a  member  of  the  Boer  police  force  in  the 
late  South  African  Republic ;  a  Boer  constable. 
Hence  Zarpine  a.,  of  or  belonging  to  the  '  Zarps '. 

2895  Standard  ^  Diggers  News  (Johannesburg)  23  Nov. 
21  The  Zarp  produces  his  latest  capture.  Jan,  an  Ethiop,  is 
avagrant  who  resisted  Zarpine  authority,  and  even  attempted 
to  test  the  Zarpine  probity  by  the  bribe  of  a  six-pence. 

Zarza  parilla:  see  Sarsaparixla. 

Zaught,  Zaunders,  Zauns,  Zavana :  see 
Yacht,  Sanders  i.  Zounds,  Savannah. 

Zax,  dial,  form  of  Sax,  tool  for  cutting  slates, 

Zay,  dial,  form  of  Say  z/.i 

II  Zayat  (za*y&t).  [Burmese.]  A  public  hall 
or  shed  for  worship,  meetings,  or  shelter. 

1823  Mrs.  a,  Judson  Amer.  Bapt.  Miss.  Burman  EntP. 
145  The  Zayat,  the  Burman  name  for  a  place  for  public 
worship,  was  erected,  1853  Pierson  Miss,  Mem,  89  In 
April  1819  the  first  zayat  was  opened  for  Christian  worship. 
ij^  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  230/2  They  went  straight  to  the 
Srtvajf,  the  strangers'  rest-house. 

zbloud,  'Zbud,  Z'death,  obs.  ff.  'Sblood, 
'Sbud,  'Sdeath, 

i6ao  I.  C.  Ttvo  Merry  Milk-maids  iv,  iii.  M  2,  Zbloud 
I  heard  otherwise.  1676  Etheredce  Man  of  Mode  i.  i, 
'Zbud,  I  think  you  men  of  quality  will  grow  As^  unreason- 
able as  the  Women.  1689  N,  Lee  Frinc,  Cleve  11.  ii,  Z'Death 
and  Fury,  if  they  shou'd  try, 

Ze,  obs.  form  or  graphic  var.  of  The,  Ye. 
llZea  (zr*a).    [late  and  mod.L,  zea^  a,  Gr.  f«(i,] 
f  1.  A  Latin  name  for  the  grain  called  spelt.  Obs. 


1577  GooGE  tr,  Heresbach's  Husb.  29  Next  to  Wheate  and 
Barley,  foloweth  Zea.    161 1  Cotgr.,  Bled  leger,  S 
Zea ;  a  corne  which  makes  light  and  sauorie .  .bread. 


2.  Bot,  Adopted  by  Linnaeus  as  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  graminaceous  plants,  comprising  the  one 
species  Z,  Mays  (sometimes  anglicized  as  ^a 
maize),  Maize  or  Indian  corn, 

1787  tr.  Linnaeus'  Fam.  Plants  IT,  633  2'/rt... Indian,  or 
Turkey  Wheat.  1808  Bartram  in  A,  Wilson  Amer.  Ornith. 
(1832)  I.  8,  I  fed  him  with  corn,  (zea,  maize).  1820  Amer. 
yrnl.  Sci.  II.  46  The  smut  upon  an  ear  of  Zea-Mays.  1851 
Mavne  Reid  Rijle  Rangers  i.  (1853)  16  The  lance-like 
blades  ofthe  zea  maize. 

Zeagonite  (z/se'gonait).  Alin.  [Named  in 
1 8 16  by  Gismondi,  f.  Or.  {hv  to  boil  +  dyovos 
barren  :  see  -ite  l.]   =  Gismondine. 

^1840  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VI.  519/2, 

Zeal  (zil),  sb.  Forms  :  4-7  zele,  5  zel,  5-6 
zeel(e,  5-7  zeale,  6  zealle,  Sc,  zeil(e,  zeill, 
(syil),  4-  zeal.  [Late  ME,  zele^  ad.  L,  zehis^  a. 
Gr,  f^Aoy.  Cf.  OF.  zel  (F.  zHe\  It.,  Pg.  zelo, 
Sp.  celo.'l 

1.  In  biblical  language,  rendering  L.  zelus  (or 
ssmuiatid),  Gr.  f'^Aos,  denoting  ardent  feeling  or 
fervour  (taking  the  form  of  love,  wrath, '  jealousy  *, 
or  righteous  indignation),  with  contextual  tendency 
to  unfavourable  implications  (emulation,  rivalry, 
partisanship). 

138a  Wyclif  2  Kings  xix.  31  The  zeel  [1388  feruent  loue, 
CovERDALE  gclousy]  of  the  Lord  of  hoostis  schal  done 
that,  —  Ezek.  viii.  3  The  north,  where  the  idol  of  zele 
[gloss  or  enuye],  was  set.  1526  Tindale  Gal.  v,  20  The  dedes 
ofthe  fiesshe.  .hatred,  lawynge,  zele  [1611  emulations,  1881 
(/?.K.)  jealousies].  1535  Covekdale  Ecclus.  xlviii.  2  He 
brought  an  honger  vpon  them  and  in  his  zele  he  made  them 
few  in  nombre.  1575  tr,  Luther's  Comm.  Gal.  iii.  88  These 
kindes  of  anger  are  good,  and  are  called  in  the  scripture 
ielousies  or  zeales.  1604  T.  Wright  Passions  11.  iii.  63 
Zeale  (that  is,  envie,  emulation  or  indignation)  and  anger 
shorten  thy  dayes.  16x1  Bible  Ezek.  v.  13  They  shal  know 
that  I  the  Lord  haue  spoken  it  in  my  zeale,  when  I  haue 
accomplished  my  fury  in  them, 

f  2,  In  a  specialized  sense  :  Ardent  love  or  affec- 
tion ;  fervent  devotion  or  attachment  (to  a  person 
or  thing).  Obs,  or  merged  in  sense  4, 

c  1400  R7tle  St.  Benet  (prose)  Ixxli.  139  As  there  is  an  euyll 
zele,  loue,  or  affeccyon  the  whiche  departyth  one  from  eod . . 
soo  there  is  a  zele  or  affeccion . .  the  whiche  departyth  one 
from  synne.  x4ia-so  Lvdg.  Chron.  Troy  11.  3168  With  zel 
of  feith  I  brenne  as  doth  t?e  glede,  Of  alle  harmys  to  bidden 
50W  be  war,  c  1440  Pecock  Repr,  i.  xiii.  71  Bi  cause  noon 
of  hem. .  wole  so  allegge  a^ens  me  for  eny  zele  or  credence 
which  he  him  silf  hath  to  what  he  schal  so  allegge.  c  1450 
tr.  De  Imitatione  n.  iii.  43  Haue  (jerfore  first  zeel  to  Jiiself, 
&  J»an  maist  J>ou  haue  zeel  to  jii  nei^bore  [Habe  primo 
zehan  super  te  ips7im,  et  tunc  juste  zelare  poteris  cttant 
proximum  tuum],  1^5  Coz>,  Leet  Bk.  524  The  loue  and 
zele  that  ye  owe.  .tothewele.  .of  our  said  Citie,  1513  More 
Rich.  Ill  (1883)  36  Hath  the  protectour  so  tender  zele  to 
him  that  he  fereth  nothing  but  lest  he  should  escape  hym? 
1559  Mirr.  Mag.^  Salisbury  xxviii,  For  though  no  cause  be 
found,  so  nature  frames,  Men  haue  a  zeale  to  such  as  beare 
their  names,  a  156a  G.  Cavkndish  Wolsey  {i^gj)  51  'I'be 
Cardynall  espieng  the  great  zeale  that  the  kyng  had  con* 
ceyved  in  this  gentilwoman.  x6o6  G.  W[oodcockeJ  Hist, 
Ivstine  xxxv.  113  Demetryus.. spared  his  life  not  for  any 
zeale  hee  had  toward  him.  1685  in  Vemey  Mem.  (1907) 
II.  403,  I  thought  I  had  ground  for  those  hopes,  which., 
the  ze»  of  my  soul  formed  into  wishes  for  her  recovery. 


ZEAL. 

+  3.  Ardent,  earnest,  or  eager  desir*  ;  longing. 
Also  const,  inf.  or  clause.  Obs.  or  merged  in  4. 

c\^y>  Capgrave  Life  St.  Gilbert  65  Gi!berd,.had.,so 
grete  zel  to  lede  soules  to  heuene.  c  1450  Brut  11.  522  Wher- 
fore  he  might  nat  performe  his  zele  &  desire  J>at  he  had  con- 
ceyved  Agenst  t'e  Turke.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  n.  iv.  (1883) 
54  Thus  shold  the  knightes  haue  grete  zele  that  the  lawe  be 
kept.  1547  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  I!.  App.  K.  39 
Upon  the  confydence  of  whych  your  accomplyschment  to 
my  expectation,  zele,  and  request.  1581  A.  H\ll  Iliad  u, 
21  y«  rout  with  zeale  of  news  now  goes.  1507  Shaks. 
z  Hen.  /F,  v.  v.  14  This  doth  inferre  the  zeale  I  had  to  sec 
him.  1658  Slingsby  Fathers  Leg.  in  Diary  (1836)  211  My 
tender  zeal. .of  your  future  welfare.  1697  Drvuen  Virg, 
Georg.  IV.  300  Such  Rage  of  Honey  in  their  liosom  beats 
And  such  a  Zeal  they  have  for  flow'ry  Sweets. 

4,  Intense  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  some  end ; 
passionate  eagerness  in  favour  of  a  person  or  cause ; 
enthusiasm  as  displayed  in  action.  Const,  for ; 
f  formerly  tOj  occas.  of, 

[^iSao  NiSBET  N.  T.  Eph,  iv.  26  fnarg..  This  angre  and 
wraith  was  bot  a  weray  zeill  vnto  the  law  of  God.  1535 
CovERDALE  Ps.  lxviii[i].  9  The  zele  of  thine  house  hath  euen 
eaten  me.]  ?I545  Brinklow  Compl.  xxv.  (1874)  74  Let  all 
thinges  be  done  of  zeale  only  for  Gods  truthes  sake.  1555 
Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  50  By  whose,  .godly  zeale  this  myghtie 
portion  of  the  worlde  hath  byn  added  to  the  flocke  of 
Chrystes  congregation.  1593  G.  Harvey  Piercers  Super, 
Wks.  (Grosarl)  IL  175  Inordinate  Zeale  is  a  pernitious 
Reformer,  x6io  B.  Jonson  Alch.  in.  i,  In  pure  zeale,  I  doe 
not  like  the  man  :  He  is  aheathen.  1611  Bible  Transl.  Pref. 
F  1  Zeale  to  promote  the  common  good.     1641  J.  Jackson 

True  Evang.  T.  iii.  197  Thej' deride  our  worship,  and  zeale, 
as  Michall  did  Davids.  1681  Tate  Lear  Ep.  Ded.,  My  Zeal 
for  all  the  Remains  of  Shakespear.  a  1700  Evelyn  Diary 
19  Aug.  1641,  Popular  reformers,  whose  zeale  had  foolishly 
transported  them  in  other  places  rather  to  act  like  mad-men 
than  religious.  X7a7-46  Thomson  Summer  1615  That  first 
paternal  virtue.  Public  Zeal.  x8i6  Byron  Siege  Cor.  iv.  With 
all  the  zea!  Which  young  and  fiery  converts  feel.  1835 
Thirlwall  Greece  vi,  I,  209  A  mean  between  this  irreverent 
criticism,  and  the  excessive  zeal  of  those  who  regarded 
Homer  as  a  master  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  i860  E,  B. 
Ramsay  Remin.  v.  (ed.  6)  183  He  joined  with  his  drinking 
propensities  a  great  zeal  for  the  Episcopal  Church.  1874 
Green  Short  Hist,  vii.  §  6.  400  The  decay  of  Catholicisni 
appealed  strongly  to  the  new  spirit  of  Catholic  zeaL 

t('^)  In  obsolete  constructions. 

I5a6  Pilgr.  Perf,  (W.  de  W.  1531)  122  b,  Many  hatha  good 
zele  to  perfeccyon,  whiche  for  lacke  of  this  lyght.  .knoweth 
not  what  is  to  be  done.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls) 
II.  535  His  gude  Lyfe  and  Maneris,  and  Zeill  of  Justice, 
1561  WinJet  Bk.  Questions  To  Rdr.,  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  53 
Blindit  be  feruent  zele  towart  the  Mosaical  law.  1597  Shaks. 
2  Hen.  iVy  IV,  ii.  27  Vnder  the  counterfeited  Zeale  of  Heauen. 
1723  Pres.  St.  Russia  II.  86  A  Zeal  of  converting  the 
neighboring  Nations. 

t  (c)  In  plural.     Obs. 

/■XS33  Latimer  in  Foxe  A.  ^  M.  (1563)  1309/2  Such  ar 
zeles  without  knowlege,  and  iudgement.  x6as  Bacon  Ess.^ 
Viciss.  Things  (Arb.)  570, 1  doe  not  finde,  that  those  Zeales, 
doe  any  great  Effects.  1654  Z.  Coke  Logick  Pref.,  Whereof 
(my  Lords) . .  we . .  by  your  unwearied  Ze^s  may . .  obtain  the 
full..  Fruition, 

t5.  In  weakened  sense,  with  qualifying  adj.: 
Intent,  purpose,  will,  disposition  (chiefly  good  zeal). 
Obs,  (chiefly  Sc), 

x^x3  Douglas  ^neis  iii.  Prol.  29Gentin  curtas  redaiis  of 
guide  zeill.  a  1533  Frith  Ansiu.  More  (1548)  A  3  b.  Master 
More  which  of  late  hath  busyed  him  selfe  to  medle  in  al 
such  matters  (of  what  zele  I  will  not  defyne).  1536  Bellen- 
DEN  Cron.  Scot.  vi.  v.  (1821)  I.  207  Thus  grew  he,  ilk  day, 
more  terribiU  and  odius  to  his  pepill,  and  governit  the 
realme  with  na  better  zcil  than  he  gat  it.  _X537  ,5"^  Papers 
Hen.  Villi  W\.  707  The  many  discomoditeis,., the  wiche 
be  like  were  unknowen  to  hym  or  them  that  have  preffarrid 
the  same,  who  myght  of  a  good  syil  doo  it.  a  1578  Lindb. 
say  (Pilscottie)  Chron.  Scot,  (S.T.S.)  I.  14  Men  of  guid 
zeall  and  conscience. 

t6.  transf.  (from  4).     A  zealous  person,  zealot, 

x6i4  B.  Jonson  Barth.  Fair  i.  iii,  As  errant  a  Zeale  as  he. 
X643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  i.  §  3  There  are.  .both  in 
Greek,  Roman,  and  African  Churches,  solemnities, . .  whereof 
the  wiser  zeales  doe  make  a  Christian  use.  X647  Jer.  Tavlok 
Lib.  Proph.  Ep.  Ded.  9  Although  some  Zeales  are  so  hot, 
and  their  eyes  so  inflamed  with  their  ardors. 

7.  attrib,  and  Comb, 

ai6i3  Overbury  A  W/fe,  etc.  (1638)  140  The  hooke  and 
crooke  of  his  *Zeale-blind  Shepheard.  x6a8  Leighton  App. 
Parlt.  ix.  Z02  The  fyrie  *zeal-consuming  love  of  Gods 
bowse.  x(S48  J.  Beaumont  Psyche  xii.  ccii,  The  Stranger's 
*zea^.inflamed  Eye.  1736  Thomson  Liberty  iv.  919  The 
worst  the  zeal-inflam'd  Barbarian  drew.  1774  J.  Adams  in 
Fatn.  Lett.  (1876)  23  This  zeal  will  prove_  fatal  to  the  fortune 
and  felicity  of  my  family..  .Colonel  Otis's  phrase  is,  'The 
*zeal.pot  boils  over  \  1671  Foulis  Hist.  Romish  Treasons 
(i68i)  110  *Zeal-pretending  gravity.  X7a7  P.  Walker  in 
Biogr.  Presbyt.  (1827)  1. 304  Tne  Christ-dethroning,  Church- 
ruining,  ..*ZeaI-quenching  Indulgence.  1598  Sylvester 
Du  Bartas  11.  i.  11.  Imposture  35  The  profane  'zeal -scoffing 
Atheist,  a  1644  Quarles  Sol,  Recant,  soli),  v.  37  O  but  my 
*  zeal -transported  soul,  take  heed.  1797  Bentham  in  Betham- 
Edwards  Atttob.  A.  Young  {I'&g^)  309  Knowing. .your  zeal 
for  all  *zeal-worthy  objects. 

Hence  Zea*lftil  a.,  full  of  zeal,  zealous ;  f  Zea  "list, 
a  zealot ;  Zea-lless  a.,  wanting  in  zeal  (whence 
Zea  llessness). 

i6oa  Fulbecke  2nd  Pt.  Parall.  Ded.  1  My  dutifull  thank- 
ful! and  "zealefuU  affection  toward  your  graces  person.  1605 
Sylvester  Tri.  Faith  iv,  Meek  Moses  with  a  zeal-full  ire. 
16x4  C.  Brooke  Ghost  Rich.  Illy  Ixxiv.  Poems  (1872)  107 
Proue  not  a  *Zelist  in  fond  purity,  Nor  paint  a  heauen,  nor 
counterfeit  a  hell.  X638  Sir  T,  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  27 
The  Meccan  zealists  have  here  a  few  poore  built  Mosques, 
16x3  Spklman  De  non  Temer.  EccL  (1646)  ^o  O  thou  *zealc- 
less  morUlity.     1643  Haumono  Serm.^  John  xviii,  40  Wks. 


ZEAL. 

1684  IV.  514  That  heartless  zealless  behaviour  in  this  very 
house  of  God.  x868  Pusey  Our  Fharis.  15  A  zealless,  love- 
less, lifeless  worship  of  God.  1667  Waterhouse  Narr.  Fire 
Land.  65  Levity  and  *Zealesness  for  Reformed  Religion. 

t  Zeal,  V,  Obs.  Also  zele.  [ad.  late  L.  zelare, 
ad.  Gr.  ^-qKovv^  f.  ^%Ko$  Zeal  sb.'\ 

1.  trans.  To  be  zealous  for  ;  to  pursue  with  zeal 
or  passionate  ardour. 

154a  Uhaix  Erasm.  Apoph.  r.  69  A  notable  exaumple  of 
sapience  with  whole  herte  &  mynde,  feruently  desired  and 
zeled.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  Wisd.  i.  12  Zeale  not  death  in 
the  errour  of  your  life.  1613  Naunton  in  Fortescue  Papers 
(Camden)  193  Blesse  and  prosper  it  to  both  yourselves  and 
to  all  that  truely  zeale  your  truest  prosperities. 

2.  To  inspire  with  zeal. 

1549  Chekb  Hurt  Sedii.  (1569)  L  iij  b,  Men  zealed  to- 
warde  God,  but  not  fit  to  iudge.  164a  Featly  Vertumnus 
85  They  wilL.stirre  up  an  earnestnesse  in  them  in  religion, 
as  zealing  their  owne  being  opposed  by  falshood. 

3.  intr.  To  act  with  zeal,  show  zeal,  be  zealous. 
1459  [see  tealing'  belowj.     a  i6afi  Bacon  Disc,  cone,  Ch. 

Aff.  (1641)  19  Stifle  fellowes,  and  such  as  zeale  marvellously 
for  those  whom  they  have  chosen  to  bee  their  masters. 

Hence  t  Zealed  fpl.  a.,  full  of  zeal,  zealous  (see 
also  Over-zealed)  ;  f  Zea'ling />//.  a. 

1459  Roil'  o/Parlt.  V.  348/2  Subtily  coloured,  and  feyned 
zclyng  Justice,  1600  W.  Watson  Decacordon  (160a)  68  A 
faire  seeming , .  fountaine  of  zealing  christall  streanies.  ?  1635 
Fletcher,  etc.  Love's  Pilgr.  iv.  i,  You  might  have  done, 
but  for  that  zeald  religion  You  women  bear  to  swownings. 

Zealander  (zriaendai).  Forms :  6  Zelender, 
7  Zolander,  7-  Zealander.  [f.  Zealand  =  Du. 
Zetland  +  -eb  l.]  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Zea- 
land, a  province  of  the  Netherlands. 

1573  Bedingfield  tr.  Cardanus"  Com/,  11.  {1576)  21  Gullel. 
mus  a  Zelender.  1656  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Boccalini's  Pol. 
Touchstone  C1674)  254  She  doth,  .make  more.  .War  upon  the 
Spaniards,  than  do  the  Hollanders  and-Zealanders.  1766 
Compl.  Farmer  5  H  b/i  The  Zealanders  let  their's  \sc.  mad- 
der) grow  larger.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  485 
Every  merchant  ship  that  cleared  out  from  the  Thames  or 
the  Severn  would  be  manned  by  Zealanders  and  Hollanders 
and  Frieslanders. 

*^*  See  also  New  Zealander. 

Zeale,  obs.  form  of  Seal  j3.i 

1666  CkirkCastle  Ace.  (1908)  129  Paid  Sir  Thomas  Myddel- 
ton . .  what  he  gave  the  men  that  came  to  shew  the  zeale  iisb. 

Zealot  (ze'bt).  Forms :  [4])  6-7  zelote,  4-8 
zelot,  7  zeiott,  6-  sealot.  [ad.  eccl.  L.  zclotSSj  a, 
Gr,  fjyAojr^s,  f.  ^i}Kovv  to  be  zealous  (see  Zeal  z/.).] 

X,  A  member  of  a  Jewish  sect  which  aimed  at  a, 
Jewish  theocracy  over  the  earth  and  fiercely  resisted 
the  Romans  till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70. 

[a  lyto Cursor  fif.  21165  Symon  zelote.]  1537  [Cover dale] 
On'^.  ^  Sprynge  ofSectes  55  Zelotes  or  Gelous  secte.  These 
were  suttyll  and  sedicious  rascals  amonge  the  lewes  of 
Jerusalem.  1644  Hammond  (^/^/r)  Of  Resisting  the  LawfuU 
Magistrate  under  colour  of  Religion. . .  Also,  Of  the  Zelots 
among  the  Jewcs.  1671  Stilungpu  Serm.,  Matt,  xxi.  43 
Wk«.  1710  1.  107  That  desperate  Faction  of  the  Zealots, 
who.  .soon  put  the  whole  Nation  into  Flames.  1831  E. 
BuRTOM  Eccl.  Hist,  i.  II  The  persons  who  were  called 
Zealots^  from  their  zeal  for  the  national  religion  and  inde- 
pendence. 188a  Farrar  Early  Ckr.  II.  in  note.  The 
Zealots  formed  the  'extreme  left'  division  of  the  Pharisees 
politically,  as  the  Essenes  did  religiously. 

2.  One  wlio  is  zealous  or  full  of  zeal ;  one  who 
pursues  his  object  with  passionate  ardour;  usually 
in  disparaging  sense,  one  who  is  carried  away  by 
excess  of  zeal ;  an  immoderate  partisan,  a  fanatical 
enthusiast     Const,  y^r,  f^  f^. 

a  1638  Mede  Diatribm  Ui.  Wks.  i.  (167a)  300  The  true 
Zealot  whom  God  approveth,  namely,  He  whose  Spirit  is 
in  Fervency  and  not  in  Shew.  1651  Howell  Venice  5 
Though  they  continue  still  such  great  Zelotts  to  their  own 
Country., they  are  not  so  to  the  Church.  £^1665  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  Mem.  Col.  Hutchinson  (1838)  25/1  The  more 
religious  zealots,  who  afterward  were  branded  with  the  name 
of  Puritan.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Zelot .  As  often 
taken  in  an  ill  Sense,  for  a  Separatist  or  Schisrnatick,^  a 
Fanatick.  171a  Addison  Spect.  No.  445  F  6  The  insignifi- 
cant Party  Zealots  on  both  sides.  1758  Johnson  Idler  No. 
II  F  3  Slavery  is  now  no  where  more  patiently  endured  than 
in  countries  once  inhabited  by  the  zealots  of  Uberty.  1779 
Burke  Let.  to  J.  Erskine  Apr.,  I  do  not  aspire  to  the  glory 
of  being  a  zealot  for  any  particular  national  Church,  1827 
Hallam  Const.  Hist.  I.  iii.  168  The  queen  [sc.  Elizabeth] 
was  as  a  mark  for  the  pistol  or  dagger  of  every  zealot. 
1851  Househ.  Words  III.  386/2  A  horde  of  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Campbellites,  and  other  burning  zealots.  180a 
Meredith  Lett.  (1913)  XL  448  They  are  both  zealots  of  the 
rod  [i.e.  keen  anglers). 

8.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  That  is  a  zealot ;  character- 
istic of  a  zealot. 

1670  Perwich  Desp.  (1903)  73  The  old  zelot  Card^"  have 
made  a  great  noyse,  being  much  offended.  171  x  Shaftesb. 
Charac.  (1737)  UI.  323  Our  gentleman  by  these  expressions 
had  already  given  considerable  offence  to  his  zealot-auditors. 
1713  Guardian  No.  93  f  10,  I  would  not  willingly  lie  at  a 
zealot  papist's  mercy.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  1 1.  262  It  was 
not  likely  that  at  Rome  there  should  be  any  of  that  zealot 
fanaticism  which  held  it  unlawful  for  a  Jew  to  recognise 
any  other  earthly  ruler  besides  God. 

Zealoter,  Zealotlo,  -loal,  -ism :  see  Zblatob, 
Zelotic,  etc 

Zealotry  (ze-latri).  Also  7  zel-.  [f.  Zealot 
+  -BY :  cf.  bigotry^  Action  or  feeling  character- 
istic of  a  zealot ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1656  Artif.  Handsovi.t-i  Some  mens  and  womens  more 
plebeian  Zelolry.  1661  Gauden  Consid.  Liturgy  29  The  late 
inordinatezcalotries.anddesperatcfrolicks  of  Religion.  1797 
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eulogy  and  the  zealotry  of  panegyric.  1839  De  Quincey 
iVordsiu.V^V^.  1854  II.  287  A  more  apostolic  fervour  of  holy 
zealotry  in  this  great  cause.  1898  Bodley /'Vawc^  II.  iii. 
vi.  316  A  bigot  whose  zealotry  could  not  be  pierced  with 
sentiments  of  patriotism. 

Zealous  (ze-bs),  a.  Also  6-7  zelous.  [ad, 
med.L.  zelosus  (cf.  It.,  Pg.  zelosOy  Sp.  celoso)^  f,  zelus 
Zeal  sb.  :  see  -ous.l 

1.  Full  of  or  incited  by  zeal ;  characterized  by  zeal 
or  passionate  ardour ;  fervently  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  some  person  or  cause  ;  intensely  earnest ; 
actively  enthusiastic,     a.  of  persons.    Const,  ^r. 

In  the  17th  cent,  sometimes  connoting  puritanical  zeal. 

1535  Coverdale  I  Kings  xix.  10,  I  haue  bene  zelous  for 
the  Lorde  God  Zebaoth.  1585  Whitney  Choice  Embl. 
(1586)  Ep.  Ded.  *3,  A  zelous  fauorer  of  the  Gospell,  and  of 
the  godlie  Preachers  thereof,  a  1591  H.  Smith  Serm,,  Acts 
xxvi.  2J-Q  (1592)  921  As  some  giddy  spirites  thinke  now, 
that  they  which  are  zelouser  than  themselues  know  not  what 
they  say  nor  doe,  1617  Moryson  Hin.  in.  32  Let  them  stay 
at  home  who  are  so  zealous,  as  they  will  pull  the  Hosiia  or 
Sacrament  out  of  the  Priests  hand.  1653  Milton  Hirelings 
Wks.  185T  V.  368  Out  of  the  ablest  and  zealousest  among 
them  to  create  Elders.  1673  J.  W[ade]  Vin,  ^  Must.  (1873) 
15  Are  they  not  reverend  botchers,.. or  some  weavers.  Some 
zealous  cobblers,  hatmakers  and  glovers  ?  1733  in  Sivi/t's 
Lett.[ijtZ)  IV.  47  Be  assured  that  none  is  more  truly  zealous 
for  your  welfare,  than  your  F.  A.  Kelly.  1849  RIacaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  175  The  House  of  Commons.. niore  zea- 
lous for  royalty  than  the  king,  more  zealous  for  episcopacy 
than  the  bishops.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  5.  508 
Episcopacy  had  become  identified  among  the  more  zealous 
Scotchmen  with  the  old  Catholicism. 

{b)  Const,  inf.,  occas.  clause  (the  sense  passing 
into :  Eagerly  desirous). 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  vii.  §  2. 24,  I  am.  .zealous  and 
affectionate  to  recede  as  little  from  Antiquitie .  .as  may  stand 
with  truth.  1667  Milton  F.  L.  iv.  565  A  Spirit,  zealous,  as 
he  seem'd,  to  know  More  of  th' Almighties  works,  a  1700 
Evelyn  Diary  i  Apr,  1688,  Multitudes  zealous  to  hear  the 
second  sermon.  1847  Tennyson  Princess^  iv.  403  Not  a 
scomer  of  your  sex  But  venerator,  zealous  it  .should  be  All 
that  it  might  be.  185a  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  viii, 
l*s  so  zealous  to  be  cotchin'  Lizy,  that  I  couldn't  hold  in. 
t  {c)  In  obs.  const,  with  preps. 

15*6  TiNDALE  Acts  xxi.  20  They  are  all  zelous  over  the 
lawe  \Geneva  zelous  of  the  LaweJ.  161 1  Bible  Acts  xxii.  3, 
I.. was  zealous  towards  God.  Ibid.  Titus  ii.  14  A  pecuh'ar 
people,  zealous  of  good  workes.  1644  Milton  Judgm. 
Bucer  xxii.  Wks.  1851  IV.  313  Jerom, .though  zealous  of 
single  life  more  then  enough,.. defended  Fabiola. 
D,  Of  passions,  actions,  etc. 

1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Hastings  xiv,  The  many  meanes,  wherby 
I  dyd  bewraye  My  zelous  wyll,  to  earne  my  prynces  grace.  - 
1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  iii.  vii.  94  When.. Religious  men 
Are  at  their  Beades,  'tis  much  to  draw  them  thence,  So 
sweet  is  zealous  Contemplation.  1595  —  John  11.  i.  19  This 
zelous  kisse.  1649  Bp.  Hall  Cases  Consc.  11.  iii.  130  Then 
w"!**  [sc.  Bulla  Cruciate]  there  was  never  a  more  zealous 
piece,  published  to  the  world.  1808  W.  Wilson  Hist.  Diss. 
Ch.  I.  391  To  those  doctrines  he  expressed  a  zealous  attach- 
ment. 1851  Gladstone  Glean.  Vl.  Ixiv,  42  Zealous  and 
intelligent  co-operation. 

1 2.  =  Jealous  4,  4  c.  Obs.  rare, 

1563  Homilies  ii.  Agst,  Idol,  in.  Ttij  b,  To  spoyle  the 
zelous  God  of  his  honour.  1630  HhViE.vfii.h  Apol.  (ed.  a)  iv. 
X,  §  4.  433  That  this  people  should  be  so  wonderfully  zealous 
of  the  renowne  of  their  nation. 

Zealously  (ze-bsli),  adv.  Also  6-7  ael-,  (7 
selusslie).  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In  a  zealous  man- 
ner ;  with  zeal  or  passionate  ardour ;  with  enthu- 
siastic eagerness. 

157s  tr.  Luther's  Comm.  Gal.  24  b,  At  the  first  when  the 
light  of  the  gospel,  .began  to  appeare,  many  were  zelously 
bent  to  godhnes.  xfiii  Bible  Transl.  Pref,  p  3  To  professe 
it  [sc.  Religion)  zealously.  Ibid.  GaL  iv.  17  They  zelously 
affect  you,  but  not  well  [Tindale  They  are  gelous  over 
you  amysse].  c  1630  Milton  Sonn.  ix.  Thy  care  is  fixt  and 
zealously  attends  To  fill  thy  odorous  Lamp  with  deeds  of 
lighu  x66i  Lauderdale  Papers  (Camden  1884)  I.  92  The 
chanslir  is  selusslie  your  frind.  1769  Junius  Lett,  iii, 
You  zealously  undertook  the  cause  of  that  gallant  army. 
1879  LuBDOCK  Sci.  Led.  ii.  36  We  know  how  fond  ants  are 
of  honey,  and  how  zealously  and  unremittingly  they  search 
for  food.  1886  Besant  Childr.  Gibcon  11.  v,  A  place . .  where 
ihere  was  no  prospect  of  improvement,  however  zealously 
one  worked. 

f  b.  In  the  way  of  religious  zeal  or  devotion, 

1644  Milton  Divorce  i.viii.  Wks.  1851  IV.  40  It  will  easily 
be  true  that  a  father  or  brother  maybe  hated  zealously,  and 
lov'd  civilly  or  naturally. 

Zealousness  (zebsnes).  Now  rare,  [f.  Zea- 
L0U3  +  -KE33.]  The  quality  of  being  zealous ;  zeal. 

f  1555  in  Strype  Eccl,  Mem,  (1721)  III.  App.  xliii.  122 
Mark . ,  Christ's  Words,  which  he  spake  with  Zealousnes  and 
Power.  1579  W.  Wilkinson  Confut,  Fam.  Love  A  iv,  The 
old  Fathers  grew  out  of  a  zealousnes  of  the  mynde  towardes 
God.. to  institute  certaine  Ceremonies.  c\f^  Boyle  Mo' 
tives  Loz'e  of  God  (1708)  169  The  Zealousness  of  our  Endea. 
vours.  1803  Ann.  Keg.,  Chron.  608/1, 1  will  notbetray  his 
confidence  nor  that  zealousness  in  his  cause  which  he  has 
a  right  to  expect.  1^3  McLean  Stud.  Apost.  xiii.  194  It  is 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  zealousness  and  zealotry. 

t  Zealonsy.  Obs.  Forms :  6  zelousie,  -ye, 
zelosie,  -aie.    [f.  Zealous  +  -y  3,] 

1.  Jealousy. 

xS4a  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  n.  177  b,  Whiche  grudges*. . 
the  zelousie,  and  the  eagre  feersenes  of  Olympias  did  aug- 
mente.  1598  Q.  Eliz.  Plutarch  126/25  Or  Zelozie  of  wife, 
or  Sons  suspect,  or  dout  of  frind. 

2.  Zealousness,  zeal. 

1597  Middleton  Wisd,  Solomon  v.  G2b,  His  armour 
zealousie,  his  breast-plate  heauen. 
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Zeaught,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Yacht. 

Zeayde,  obs.  Kent,  ind.  past  of  Say  viX 

Zebeo(k,  variant  of  Xebec. 

+  Ze'bedist.  Obs,  nonce-wd.  [f.  the  name  Zebe- 
dee  +  -1ST.]  One  who  acts  like  the  sons  of  Zebedee 
(see  Matt.  xx.  20-22). 

1574  tr.  Josselin^s  Life  ^o  Abp.  To  Rdr.  E  iij,  Like  a  pore 
blinde  zebediste  to  aske  he  knoweth  not  what. 

Zebelin,  -elline,  -iline,  obs.  ff.  Zibelline. 

Zebra(z«'bra,  zebra), .r*^.  Also  7  zabra,  zeuera, 
sebra,  zebre,  zevre,  (zembra),  7-8  zeura;  1  pL 
zebrae.  [Congolese.  Cf.  F.  js^ii?-^,It.(Florio,  1598), 
Pg.  zebra^  Sp,  cebra."] 

1.  A  South  African  equine  quadniped  {Equus  or 
Ilippotigris  zebra)^  of  a  whitish  ground-colour 
striped  all  over  with  regular  bars  of  black;  in- 
habiting mountainous  regions,  and  noted  for  its 
wildness  and  swiftness. 

With  qualifying  words,  applied  to  other  species,  as  Bur- 
chell's  Zebra,  E.  or  //.  Burchelli  (also  called  Dauw)  j 
Grevy's  Zebra,  E.  or  H.  Grcvyi.  Sometimes  applied 
generically  to  the  whole  subgenus  Hippotigris,  comprising 
all  the  striped  species  of  African  wild  liorses,  including  the 
Quagga. 

1600  J .  PoRY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  Introd.  39  The  Zebra  or  Zabra 
of  this  countrey  [sc,  Congo]  being  about  the  bignes  of  a  mule, 
is  a  beast  of  incomparable  swiftnes,  1625  Puhciias  Pilgtims 
vn,  iii.  §3.  977  Holding  in  each  hand  a  Zeueras,  or  wilde 
horses  tayle.  1638  Sir  T,  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  14  Apes, 
llaboons, . .  Zebrae, Wolves,  Foxes.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's 
Trav.  Iv.  216  Some  applied  themselves,  .to  the  pursuing 
of  Tygers,  Rhinocerots,  Ounces,  Zevres.  1683  Weekly 
Mem.  15  A  Beast  called  Zccora  or  Zcmbra.  1735  Johnson 
Lobo's  Abyssinia,  V'oy.  i.  5  A  Zenra  or  Wild-Ass,  a  Creature 
of  large  Size,  and  admirable  Beauty.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  9f 
F.  xii.  I.  350  Twenty  zebras  displayed  their  elegant  forms 
and  variegated  beauty  to  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people. 
1857  Livingstone  Trav.  iii.  56  The  presence  of  the  ..zebra.. 
is  always  a  certain  indication  of  water  being  within  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  or  eight  miles.  1886  Besant  Childr,  Gileon 
II.  vi,  You  might  as  well  put  a  zebra  in  harness  as  Melenda 
into  any  kind  of  service. 

2.  transf.  Applied  to  things  having  stripes  re- 
sembling or  suggesting  those  of  a  zebra : 

a.  natural  objects  (see  quots,). 

1811  PiNKEBTON  Petral.  II.  loi  There  is  also  a  rare  kind 
[of  agate]  called  the  zebra,  from  its  regular  black  bands  upon 
a  white  ground.  1815  Bukrow  Elcm.  Conchol,  200  Bulla 
Achatina,  Broad-striped  Zebra,  or  Pink-mouthed  Chersina. 
1901  F'icld  23  Nov.  812/2  Howietoun  still  supplies.. two- 
year-old  '  zebras  *,  a  name  given  to  a  very  beautiful  hybrid 
between  our  English  trout  and  the  American  char. 

b.  Comm,  Name  for  a  striped  shawl,  scarf,  or 
the  like. 

1851  Illusir.  Exhibitor  7/1  Coloured  goods,  such  as  hand- 
kerchiefs, ginghams,  checks,.. scarfs,  and  zebras.  1858  Sim- 
MONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Zebras,  a  name  given  to  Paisley  shawls, 
which  are  very  generally  worn  in  Turkey,  as  sashes  or  other 
parts  of  dress. 

o.  Humorous  name  for  a  convict  in  striped 
prison  dress. 

x883  SAI.A  Amer.  Revis.  (1885)  218  A  'Zebra*  is  the 
humorous  nickname  for  a  convict. 

3.  altrib.  and  Comb,,  as  zebra  markj  meat,  stripe ; 
zebra-like,  'Striped  adjs. ;  esp.  in  names  of  genera, 
species,  or  varieties  of  animals  having  stripes  like 
those  of  a  zebra,  as  zebra  caterpillar,  finch,  frog, 
mackerel,  mussel, parakeet,  rusk,  shark,  sole,  wood- 
pecker (see  quots.) ;  also  zebra  fish,  an  Australian 
fish  {^Neotephrceops  zebra)  of  the  perch  kind ;  zebra- 
opOBsum  =  zebra-wolf',  zebra-plant,  a  tropical 
American  plant,  Marania  {Calathea)  zebrina, 
having  large  ornamental  leaves  marked  with  dark 
stripes  {Treas.  Bot,  1866) ;  zebra-poison,  a  South 
African  tree.  Euphorbia  arborea,  with  highly  poi- 
sonous milky  juice  (see  quot.) ;  zebra-wolf,  the 
striped  Tasmanian  *wolf'  =  Thylacine;  zebra- 
wood,  name  for  several  kinds  of  ornamentally 
striped  wood  used  by  cabinet-makers,  furnished  by 
various  trees  and  shrubs,  as  Omphalobium  Lam- 
bertii  of  S.  America,  Eugenia  fragrans  of  the  W. 
Indies,  and  Guettarda  speciosa  of  various  tropical 
regions  ;  also  for  the  plants  themselves, 

1805  J.  H.  &  A.  B.  CoMSTOCK  Study  of  Insects  305  The 
*Zebra  Caterpillar,  Mamestra  picta.  ^  1889  Science-Gossip 
XXV.  215  *Zebra  finches.  1771  LoHTin  Phil.  'I rant.  LXI. 
247  It  is  called  by  the  Commodore  the  *Zebra  fish.  i8oa 
Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  III.  123  'Zebra  Frog.  ..This  appears  to  be 
..the  largest  of  all  the  ..  slender-bodied  Frogs,  and  is, 
according  to  Seba,  a  native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Its 
colour  is  an  elegant  pale  rufous  brown,  beautifully  marked 
..with  transverse  cbesnut-coloured  bands.  1815  Bukrow 
Elem.  Conchol.  201  Buccinum  Rugosufn,  *2ebra  Helmet, 
187a  Daily  Tel.  11  Jan.,  Certain  mostbrilliant  fish,  covered 
with  *zebra-like  stripes  of  green  and  pink.  i8oa  Shaw  Gen. 
Zool.  IV,  587  *Zebra  Mackrel.  Scomber  Zebra.. hs-Xid?,  of 
the  body  continued  nearly  through  the  dorsal  and  anal  fin. 
1869  Sir  J.  Paget  in  Mem.  <V  Lett,  (1901)  408  A  note  from 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  about  his  horse  with  *zebra.marks.  1907 
J.  H.  Patterson  Man-Eaters  ofTsavo  xxiii,  263  He  was 
afraid  that  they  would  seize  all  the  "zebra-meat  that  the 
lions  had  not  already  eaten.  1883  Goole  Weekly  Times 
7  Sept  8/4  Down  among  the  side  stones  are  *zebra-mussels 
{Dreissena  polp^morpha),  1899  Speaker  18  Feb.  204/1  The 
zebra  mussel  is  a  native  of  the  rivers  of  Southern  Russia. 
x8S5  Engl.  Cycl.,  Nat.  Hist.  III.  697  T[hylacinus\  cyno- 
cephalusy , .  the  Tasmanian  Wolf,  *Zebra  Opossum,  and  Zebra 
Wolf.  1865  H.  KiNGSLEV //■///j'rtrj 4- SKr/tJrtil,  Others.. now 
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so  popular  in  London  as  •Zebra  parakeets.  i88»  J.  Smith 
Diet.  Pot.  Namii  Plants  449  •Zebra  Poison... Its  millty 
juice  is  highly  poisonous,  whole  herds  of  zebras  having  been 
killed  by  branches  of  it  being  pKiced  in  the  water  which 
they  drink.  1796  Nemnich  Polygl.-Lex.  946  "Zebra  rhomb, 
Voluta  patiptrcula.  1881  GardtM  2  Sept.  203/1  The  Eula- 
lia  although  very  beautiful ..  is  still  surpa.ssed  by  the  *Zebra 
Rush.  1804  Shaw  Gnt.  Zoot.  V.  352  "Zebra  Shark.  ..Sijua- 
lus  ii£rinns. .  .Of  a  dark  brown  colour, . .  barred  with . . milk- 
white, ..  somewhat  undulating  stripes.  1803  tbid.  IV.  305 
•Zebra  Sole. . .  Marked  from  head  to  tail  by  numerous,  .deep 
brown.. bands.  1890  Burnand  Very  Much  Air.  332  The 
Merry  Swiss  Boy,  in  canary-coloured  uniform  with  *zebra 
stripes  over  it.  180S  J.  H-  &  A.  B.  Comstock  Studjy  of 
Insects  379  The  "Zebra  Swallow.tailj  Ifhiclidisojax.  1853 
Homeh.  Wds.  VII.  210/2  The  skin  of  the  "Zebra- Wolf  is 
smooth  and  glossy,  somewhat  resembling  in  its  colour  that 
of  the  Bengal  tiger.  . .  Zebra-Wolves  arc  now  extremely 
scarce.  1783  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  I.  23  For  importing  Earth 
Nuts,  Myrtle  Wax,  Sturgeon,  and  "Zebra  Wood.  ;£i75. 
i8s»  R.  S.  SuHTEFS  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  xlii,  A  beautiful 
Devonport  of  zebra. wood,  with  a  plate-glass  back. 

Hence  Zebraed  (zrbrad)  pa.pple.  or  ///.  a.  (cf. 
F.  zibr{),  striped  like  a  zebra ;  Zebra'io  [irreg. 
after  Hebraic\,  Zebrlne  (zt-brain)  [-ineI]  adjs., 
related  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  zebra ;  Ze'broid 
a.,  resembling  or  characteristic  of  a  zebra. 

1839  Ncai  Monthly  Mng.  LVI.  311  The  whole  garment 
"zebraed  with  tarnished  lace.  i8ss  Engl  Cycl.,  Nat.  Hist. 
III.  697  Barred  or  zebraed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
and  rump  with  about  16  jet-black  transverse  stripes.  1890 
Sat.  Rev.  6  Sept.  287/2  Its  multi-coloured  zebraed  form. 
189s  W.  Wright  Palmyra  ^  Zenobia  xxiv.  277  Hermon 
itself,  streaked  and  zebraed  with  snow.  1898  A.  Lang  in 
Longm.  Mag.  Oct.  559  The  horse  is  supposed  to  have  been 
developed  out  of  the  zebra,  or  a  "zebraic  animal.  1868 
Darwin  Anim.  ^  PI.  II.  373  The  "zebrine  stripes  on  dun- 
coloured  horses.  1899  NciU  Science  Mar.  209  The  repro- 
ductive organs,  which  were  of  a  "zebroid  type. 

Zebu  (z('bi«).  [ad.  F.  zibu  (Buffon,  who  states 
that  it  was  shown  under  this  name  at  a  fair  in 
Paris  in  1753).]  A  humped  species  of  ox,  Bos 
indicus,  domesticated  from  the  most  ancient  times 
in  India,  China,  Japan,  and  parts  of  Africa. 

1774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  23  Others  among  them 
Isc.  bisons],  such  as  the  zebu,  or  Barbary  cow,  are  very 
small.  1844  Carpenter  Zool.  S269  The  Zebu  or  Brahmin 
0<.  1894  Chambers's  jfml.  2  July  488/1  Zebus  (the  pigmy 
cattle  of  Ceylon). 

attrib.  1847  W.  C.  L.  Martin  Ox  19/1  The  zebu  race  is 
not  confined  to  India,  China,  and  the  Indian  islands,  but  is 
found  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  in . .  Madagascar. 
J903  Times  9  Jan.  5/3  He  bred  a  female  hybrid  from  a  zebu 
bull  and  a  gayal  cow. 

Zecchin  (zekin).  Forms:  6-7  zeoliine,  7 
-yne,  8-9  zeohin,  (8  zeckin,  zeqtueen),  7- 
aeoohin,  -ine.    [ad.  It.  zecchino,  f.  zecca  the  mint 

at  Venice  =  Sp.  seca,  a.  Arab.  sX«j  sekkah  coin.] 
A  former  gold  coin  of  Venice  and  Turkey:  = 
Cheqceen,  Sequin  i. 

Z57S  Gascoigne  Flowers  Wks.  1907  J.  tj^  Zechines  of 
glistering  golde,  two  thousand  was  his  price.  1615  G. 
Sandys  Trav.  3  They  pay  tribute  to  the  Turke,  14000 
Zecchins  yearely.  1617  Morvson  Itin.  i.  88  The  gold 
coyne  of  the  Venetians  is  called  Zecchino.  Ibid.  276  In 
Turkey  the  gold  zechines  of  Venice  are  most  currant.  170a 
W.  J.  tr.  Bruyn's  Voy.  Levant  xL  160  A  Subsidy  of  600000 
Zechins ;  worth  about  seven  Franks  and  a  half  a  piece.  1787 
A.  Hamilton  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  304,  I  presented  the 
OfEcer..with  five  Zequeens.  1780  Mrs.  Piozzi  Journ. 
France  I.  195  A  zeccbine  will  bend  between  your  fingers. 
1819  ScoTT  Ivanhoe  xxxvi.  They  would  swear  the  mother 
that  bore  them  a  sorceress  for  a  zecchin.  1857  Ruskin  Pol. 
Econ.  Art  ii.  (1868)  124  If  you  don't  choose  to  submit  to 
be  cheated  by  them  out  of  a  ducat  here  and  a  zecchin  there, 
you  will  be  cheated  by  them  out  of  your  picture. 

Zechian,  var.  Czechian,  a  Czech. 

1847  Mrs.  a.  Kerr  tr.  Ranke's  Hist.  Servia  i.  5  The 
Western  races  —  the  Moravians,  Zechians,  Carantaneans, 
and  to  some  extent,  even  the  Poles. 

II  Zeclistem  (zekstsin).  Geo!.  [Ger., lit.  mine- 
stone.]  A  limestone  stratum  of  the  Permian  system 
as  developed  in  parts  of  Germany,  corresponding 
to  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  the  N.E.  of  Eng- 
land ;  also  extended  to  the  series  of  rocks  containing 
this,  forming  the  upper  division  of  the  Permian. 

i8»3  Amer.  jfml.  Sci.  VI.  189  On  the  Rhine..,  the 
Zechstein  or  1st  floetz  limestone  is  imbedded  in  the  coal- 
field. 188s  Geikie  Text-bk.  Geol.  (ed.  2)  vr.  ii.  v.  §  2.  754 
Zechstein,  an  argillaceous  thin-bedded  compact  limestone. 

Zed.  Also  5-6  zedde.  [a.  F.  zide  (  =  It.  zeta, 
\zette,  Sp.  zeta,  zeda),  ad.  L.  zeta,  a.  Gr.  ^ra,"^ 

1.  Name  of  the  letter  Z. 

In  quot.  1605  applied  contemptuously  to  a  person. 

14..  MS  Reg.  tj,  B.  l,f.  14b  in  Mod,  Lan^.  Rev.  (191 1) 
VI.  442  For  as  miche  as  pe  carect  yogh,  Jjat  is  to  seie  -J-  is 
figurid  lijk  a  zed,  jierfore  alle  )7e  wordis  of  J^is  table  l>at 
biginnen  wij?  Jrat  carect,  ben  set  in  zed,  .vhich  is  ^e  laste 
lettre  of  J>e  a-b-c.  14..  Maundev.  {MS.  Laud  699  f.  37) 
Too  lettres..bat  is  to  sey  -y  [i.e.  jj]  &  -z-  which  is  called 
thorn  and  zedde.  _  158J  Mulcaster  tstPt.  Eletu.  xxiii.  161 
Hence  cummeth  it  that  so  manie  zeds  in  our  tung  are  herd, 
and  so  few  sene,  for  dexteritie  and  spede  in  the  currantnesse 
of  writing.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  11.  ii.69  Thou  whoreson  Zed, 
thou  vnnecessary  letter.  1755  Johnson  Diet.,  Gram.,  Z.. 
[Namelz^^,  more  commonly  izzordot  uzzard,  that  'is,sliard. 
1817  Err.  Pron.  Land,  38  Children.. often  call  this  letter 
/zard... They  should  be  taught  to  pronounce  it  Zed.  z88a 
E.  A.  Freeman  in  Longman's  Mag.  I.  94  The  name.. 
given  to  the  last  letter  of  the  alphabet . .  in  New  England 
IS  always  Mce;  in  the  South  it  is  zed.    1893  [see  Z  2}. 

2.  Zed-bar,  also  simply  zed  =  Z-bar  :  see  Z  s. 
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01891  Engineer  LXXI.  Advts.  p.  xxxviii.  (Cent.  Diet.), 
Angles,  Zeds,  Channels,  Beams,  Bars.  1891  D,iily  News 
9  Sept.  6/1  The  improved  sections  of  steel  known  as  channel 
and  zed  bars. 

Zed(e  :  see  Sad  a.,  Say  v.\  Seed. 

Zedewal,  -wal(l)e,  -waxd,  obs.  ff.  Sbtwall 
(=  Zedoary). 

1310  Ace.  Exors.  T.  Sp.  of  Exeter  (Camden)  9  De  xd.  de 
j  libra  de  zedewand  \sic\  vendita. 

Zedge,  obs.  dial,  form  of  Say  zi.l 

Zedoary  (zedrari).  Forms :  5-6  zeduarye, 
-ie,  6  zedwary,  6-7  zedoarie,  6-  zedoary.  [ad. 
med.L.  zedoariunt,  -ia  (also  zedu-),  ad.  Arab. jljjj 
zedwar :  cf.  OF.  zedouar,  zedoar,  mod.F.  zidoaire, 
Prov.  zediiari,  Sp.,  It.  zedoaria,  Pg.  zeduaria,  It. 
zettovario,  OHG.,  MHG.  zilwar  (G.  zitwer).  See 
also  Setwall.]  The  aromatic  tuberous  root  of 
one  or  more  species  of  Curcuma  (N.  O.  Zingi- 
beracex),  of  the  East  Indies  and  neighbouring 
countries,  sold  in  two  forms,  long  zedoary  and 
round  zedoary,  and  used  as  a  drug,  having  pro- 
perties resembling  those  of  ginger  ;  also  the  plant 
itself.     Yellow  Zedoary  =  Cassumunar. 

C147S  Nomiiiale  in  Wr..Wiilcker  714/11  Hoc  zednarium, 
zeduarye.  <riS5o  Llovd  Treas.  Health  I  vj,  Zedwary, 
chawed.. and  swallowed .. taketh  awaye  the  grefe  of  the 
bely.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  lii.  103  Zedoary  is 
most  powerfuU  against  vitreous  Phlegm.  1760  J.  Lee 
Inirod.  BoLk'^^.-^yz  Zedoary, round,  A>«/yyt!rr(Z.  Zedoary, 
long,  Amomum.  1773  W.  Lewis  C.  Neumann's  Chem.  Wks. 
(ed.  2)  II.  201  Zedoary  is  the  root  of  a  plant  said  to  be  of  the 
Ciinger  kind,  growing  in  different  parts  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  brought  to  us  chiefly  from  Bengal.  1858  Hogg  Veg. 
Kingd.  784  From  the  roots  of  Zingiber  casumunar,  the 
article  known  in  commerce  as  Casumunar,  or  Yellow  Ze- 
doary, is  obtained. . .  Long  Zedoary  is  the  root  of  Curcuma 
zerumbet,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies..  .Round  Zedoary  is 
furnished  by  C.  zedoaria.  1880  C.  R.  Markham  Perm. 
Bark  347  The  undergrowth ..  consists  of  cardamom,  wild 
ginger,  zedoary,  rattan,  a  small  bamboo... and  a  few  ferns. 

attrib.  17^1  Compl.  Fam.-Piece  I.  L  40  Take ..  Zedoary 
Root  10  Grains.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  s.v.  Curcuma,  C.  aro- 
7natica  and  C.  Zedoaria  furnish  Zedoary  tubers,  ..used  by 
the  natives  of  India  as  aromatic  tonics,  and  as  a  perfume. 

Zeduale,  obs.  form  of  Setwall  (  =  prec). 

Zee(zl3-  Aname,  esp.  now  in  U.  S.,  of  the  letter  Z. 
1677  T.  Lye  New  Spelling  Bk.  11.  5  Zz  zee  Z-eal,  thou 
shalt  be  my  cbarret,  whilst  I  ride,  Elijah.like,  with  Word 
and  Spirit,  my  Guide.  1797  Gazette  of  U.S.  No.  1429.  3/3 
Vounker  yield  the  yawning  yea— Zounds,  I'm  safe  at  zig- 
zag zee.  1828  Webster,  Z...It  is  pronounced  zee.  s88a 
[see  Zed  i]. 

Zeel(e,  obs.  forms  of  Zeal. 
Zeelde,  variant  of  Seld  adv.  Obs. 
c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  11.  met.  iii.  26  (Camb.  MS.)  Jif  the 
forme  of  this  worlde  is  so  zeelde  stable. 

Zeferus:  see  Zephykus. 

tZegediue.  Obs.  Also  zega(r)dine.  [?  f. 
Szegedin  in  Hungary.]  A  drinking  cup  of  silver  (?). 

1643  Ball.  Coll.  Oxf.  List  of  Plate  (MS.),  Given  to  the 
King  in  the  year  1642— silver  plate — 5  great  two-ear'd  pots : 
called  Zegardines.  iSso  Balliol  Coll.  Reg.  (MS.),  M'. 
Rob'.  Pudsey  a  Zegadine  15  [oz.]  02  [dwt.].  1651  Barks- 
dale  Nympha  Lib.  iv.  xlv.  91  Oft  have  we  discours'd  'ore 
a  Zegedine  Of  Double,  and  now  and  then  a  pot  of  wine. 
1688  Ball.  Coll  Oxf.  List  of  Plate  (MS.),  Mag.  Price,  a 
Bedmaker  in  the  Colledge  gave  the  5tb  zegadine  of  5  Ii.  price. 

Zeil(e,  zeill,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  Zeal. 

Zeilanite  (zsi-lanait).  Min.  Also  zey-.  [ad. 
G.  zeilanit,  f.  Zeilan  Ceylon.]  A  variety  of 
spinel,  found  in  Ceylon  ;  =  Candite,  Ceylonite. 

1851  Watts  tr.  Gmelin's  Handbk.  Chem.  V.  375  Aluminate 
of  Ferrous  Oxide. — Zeilanite. 

Zein  (zrin).  Chem.  Also -ine.  [f.  Zea -(- -IN  1.] 
A  protein  found  in  maize,  analogous  to  gluten. 

182a  Q.  Jml.  Sci.  XIII.  402  The  zeine  of  John  Gorham, 
is  obtained  from  Indian  corn,  by  infusing  it  in  water.  1877 
Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  1066. 

Zeinte,  obs.  form  of  Saint. 

Zeir,  Sc  graphic  var.  jeir,  Ybab. 

II  Zeitgeist  (tsai-tgaist).  [G.,  f.  zeit  time +  geisi 
spirit.]  The  spirit  or  genius  which  marks  the 
thought  or  feeling  of  a  period  or  age. 

1893  M.  Arnold  Lit.  ^  Do^ma  v.  129  It  is  what  we  call 
the  Time.Spirit  that  is  sapping  the  proof  from  miracles, — 
it  is  the 'Zeit-Geist' itself.  1893  Nation  (N.  V.)  5  Jan.  15/2 
Rome  has  undergone  radical  changes,  for  the  year  1870  has 
intervened,  and  the  Zeitgeist  has  occupied  and  is  rebuilding 
the  city. 

Zekill,  obs.  form  of  Sickle  sb. 

Zel.  Also  zeU.  [Turkish  zM  (Redhouse).]  A 
kind  of  cymbal. 

1817  MoORE  Lalla  Rookh,  Fire-Worshippers  i.  8  Where, 
some  hours  since,  was  heard  the  swell  Of  trumpet  and  the 
clash  of  zel.  Z838  Lytton  Leila  iv.  i.  The  clash  of  the  zell, 
the  boom  of  the  African  drum,  and  the  wild  and  barbarous 
blast  of  the  Moorish  clarion. 

Zel,  obs.  form  of  Sell  v..  Zeal. 

Zelander,  obs.  form  of  Zealander. 

tZe'lant.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  si7fl«/-,  a//a«j, 
pr.  pple.  of  zelare :  see  Zeal  v.  Cf.  It.  zelante 
zealous.]     A  zealot. 

1625  Bacon  Ess.,  Unity  in  Relig.  (Arb.)  427  To  certaine 
Zelants  all  Speech  of  Pacification  is  odious.  [1885  £.  A. 
Abbott  Bacon  426  An  Advertisement  touching  an  Holy 
War,.,  in  which  the  interlocutors  represent  a  Moderate 
Divine,  a  Protestant  Zelant,  a  Romish  Catholic  Zelant.l 
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Zelator  (ze-lfitsj).  Also  5-6  zelatouT,  6  zela- 
t(e)ur,  -oure,  zealatour,  9  zealator,  zealoter. 
[a.  OF.  zelateur  ( =  It.  zelatore,  Sp.  celador,  Pg. 
zelador)  or  its  source  eccl.  L.  zelator,  f.  zelare: 
see  Zeal  v.  The  spellings  with  zeal-  are  due  to 
assimilation  to  zeal,  zealot.'\ 

1.  A  zealous  defender  or  supporter;  one  who 
zealously  furthers  the  cause  of.  rare. 

1460  Capgrave  Chron.  (Rolls)  195  That  the  qween  and  the 
prince  schutd  be  receyved  as  good  zelatores  of  the  rem. 
XS31  Elyot  Gov.  hi.  xxvii.  (1883)  II.  426  Many  zelatours  or 
fauourers  of  the  publyke  weale.  1549  Compl.  Scot,  ix.  76, 
I  praye  30U  to  be  zelaturs  of  the  lau  of  gode.  x6oo  Hamilton 
Facile  Traictise  Ded.,  Al  zelateurs  of  the  trew  seruice  of 
God.  1865  W.  G.  Palgrave  Journ,  Arabia  I.  408  '  Meddey" 
yeeyah  ',  *  men  of  zeal ',  or  '  Zelators '.  Ibid,  II.  3  He  had 
figured  conspicuously  in  the  first  band  of  Zelators  at  the 
epoch  of  their  foundation  in  1855.  1891  Catholic  Netvs 
25  July  8/6  The  Salford  Diocesan  Branch  of  the  Zelators  of 
St.  Joseph's  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

2.  =  Zealot  i,  2.  rare. 

1644  H.  Leslie  Blessing  of  Judah  41,  I  can  best  compare 
them.. with  that  Rebellious  rout  of  the  lewes,  who  called 
themselves  Zelators.  1867  Palgrave  in  Macm.  Mng,_  XVI. 
143  Even  stoutest  parliamentary  'zealoters'  must  yield  to 
utter  weariness  of  body. 

3.  A  sister  in  a  religious  community  whose  duty 
is  to  keep  a  check  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
mother  superior  or  of  the  younger  religious  and 
novices. 

[1671  Woodhead  St.  Teresa  11.  xvi.  113  Nor  was  there  any 
accusation  against  her  in  the  Chapter  concerning  the  least 
defect ;  although  the  smallest,  and  most  minute  matters  are 
by  the  Zelatore  observed,  and  mentioned  there.]  1851  Ulla- 
thorne  Plea  Rights  Relig.  Wojnen  11  The  rule  cummonly 
requires  also  that  there  should  be  two  prudent  sisters  who 
are  called  Zealators,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  admonish  the 
superioress,  should  she  exceed  or  fail  in  her  duties. 

Zelatrice  (ze-latris),  Zelatrix  (-iks).  [ad. 
F.  zilatrice  and  its  source  eccl.  L.  zllatrix,  fem.  of 
zelator :  see  prec]     A  female  zelator. 

1890  Tablet  T7  May  794  The  Superioress  of  a  Convent,  a 
most  fervent  zelatrix.  1902  M.  J.  F.  McCarthy  Priests  H 
People  in  Irel.  200  A  zelatrice  is  a  curiosity  of  religion  in 
Ireland.    Ibid.  201  A  zelatrice  for  the  Oluvre  Expiatoire. 

Zelde,  Zele,  Zelender,  ZeUe,  ZeU,  Zelo- 
nian,  Zelot,  -(t)e:  see  Seld  adv..  Zeal,  Zea- 
lander, Seely,  Sell,  Zeylonian,  Zealot. 

Zelotic,  zealotic  (zflptik),  a.  [f.  Zealot  + 
-10;  now  often  assimilated  to  Gr.  fijXeuriKos,  f. 
^r\KoiTip  zealot.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  characteristic 
of,  a  zealot. 

16S7  Gauden  y.  Watts'  Scribe,  Pharisee,  etc.  To  Rdr., 
He.. is  void  as  of  all  superstitious  novelties,  so,  of  all 
zealotick  transports.  1743  J.  Morris  Serm,  iv.  90  In  such 
a  legal  and  zelotic,  such  a  passionate  and  fierce . .  spirit.  1889 
J.  B.  Bury  Later  Roman  Empire  I.  i.  3  We  have  the 
zelotic  dogmatism  of  Epiphanes.  1899  Stalker  Christol. 
"Jesus  iv.  152  Such  zealotic  enthusiasm.  1916  P.  T.  For- 
syth in  Contemp,  Rev.  June  762  The  Pharisees  were  doing 
that  passionately.  It  was  their  whole  zealotic  programme 
about  which  they  had  no  misgivings. 

So  t  Zelo'tical  a. 

1630  in  Crt.  I,  Times  Chas.  I  (1848)  II.  Bo  One  Leviston, 
a  zealotical  Scotsman,  a  1638  Mede  Par,  Peter  Wks.  in. 
(1672)  611  The  zelotical  Anti-chiliasts.  1694  Strvi'e  Cran- 
mer  in.  xix.  373  Dr.  Marshal  Dean  of  Christ's-Church,  a 
most  furious  and  zelotic<il  Man. 

Zelotism,  zealotism  (zelirtiz'm).  [f.  Zea- 
lot +  -ISM ;  for  the  spelling  cf.  prec.  So  F.  zilo- 
lisme.']  Action,  thought,  or  feeling  characteristic 
of  a  zealot ;  zealotry. 

1716  M.  Davies  Athen.  Brit.  III.  SuppL  Diss.  Drama  a 
His  Embassador's  indefatigable  Zelotism.  1751  Crav  Let. 
to  Walpole  8  Oct.,  Wks.  1825  II.  165  The  folly  and  cruelty 
of  stiffness  and  zealotism  in  religion.  1885  J.  F.  Smith 
tr.  Ewalds  Hist.  Israel  VII.  615  Zealotism  itself  did  not. . 
cease  to  ferment  in  the  hearts,  .of  many,  .adherents  of  the 
party.  x888  Doughty  Arabia  Deseria  I.  548,  I  could  not 
altogether  escape.. the  Mohammedan  zelotism. 

So  t  Zelotist  Obs.,  a  zealot. 

1593  G.  Harvey  Pierce's  Super,  %Vks.  (Grosart)  II.  173 
Their  feruent,  and  illuminate  Zelotistes.  1608  H.  Clapham 
FWrour  Left  Hand  8,  I  haue  sinned  much  in  following  blind 
Zelott]ists,  setting  al  on  fire  with  Samsons  foxes.    1640  [see 

SciOLOUS]. 

II  Zeloty pia.  Obs.  rare,  [late  L.,  a.  Gr.  fi;- 
AoTt^JTi'a,  1.  fijXoTinros,  f.  f^Xos  Zeal  sb.  -f  Tvn-,  stem 
of  Tv-rnuv  to  strike.]  Jealousy.  So  f  Zelotypie 
[cf.  F.  zilotypie,  Cotgr.].  Hence  f  Zelotyping  a., 
jealous  ;  f  Zelotypist  (-tip-),  a  person  character- 
ized by  excessive  zeal,  a  zealot. 

1601  T.  Wright  Passions  l.  vi.  (1604)  26  Every  diversity 
or  change  we  finde  in  passions,.. as, Mercy,  Shamefastnesse, 
. .  Zelotypia,  Exanimation.  1623  Cockeram,  Zelotypie, 
iealousie.  1631  R.  H.  Arraignin.  Whole  Great,  xvii.  302 
In  all  the  hot  Countries,  where  hotspurre  Zelotipists  have 
resided,  a  1660  Conlemf.  Hist,  Irel,  (Ir.  Archa:ol.  Soc.)  II. 
159  Castlhauen.-apointinge  there  his  temptingeand  zclopy- 
tinge  [sic]  spirits,  deserted  the  towne. 

Zely,  obs.  form  of  Seely  a, 

1496  Bk,  St,  Albans,  Fishing  hjb,  Who  soo  woll  ryse 
erly  shall  be  holy  lielthy  &  zely.  1555  Pendleton  in  Bon- 
ner's Horn.  38  b.  The  impudente  procedars  haue  taught  the 
zely  people  that  euerye  man..maye  be  a  iudge  of  contro. 
uersyes. 

Ze']ubl(i)an,  a.  and  sb.  rare.  [f.  {Nova) 
Zembla  =  Russ.  Novaya  Zemlya  '  new  land  '.]  a. 
adj.  Belonging  to  Nova  Zembla,  a  group  of  islands 
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in  the  Arctic  Ocean  north  of  Archangel  in  Russia ; 
hence,  arctic,  b.  sd.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Nova  Zembla. 

1674  tr.  La  MartinUrc^s  Neiv  Voy.  34  Samoiedes,  Si- 
berians, Zemblians.  Ibid.  122  We  descryed..a  Zemblane 
in  a  Canoe.  1749  Cawthokn  Poems  (1771)  179  Thy  un- 
wearied soul.. gave  to  Britain  half  the  zemblian  sky.  1806 
Shee  Rhymes  Ari(c.d.  3)  10  Lybiaii  Ands,  or  Zemblan  snows. 

t  Zcmbletee.  Obs,  rare,  {illiterate.)  [f. 
Semble  n.  +  -tee,  -ty.]  By  zcmbietee^  in  appear- 
ance :  =  by  semblant  (see  Semblant  sb,  2  b). 

a  1553  Udall  Royster  D.  i.  iv,  A  sore  man  by  zembletee. 

Zembra,  obs.  van  Zkbra. 

Zeme,  zemi  (zrmi).  [Carib  cemi:\  An  idol, 
or  a  tutelary  spirit  represented  thereby,  worshipped 
by  the  aborigines  of  the  West  Indian  islands. 
Hence  Ze'melsm  (see  quot.  1902)  ;  Zemelstic a. 

1613  PuRCHAs  Pilgrimage  ix.  xiv.  743  These  Images  they 
made  of  Gossampine  cotton  hard  stopped,  sitting,  like  the 
pictures  of  the  Deuill,  which  they  called  Zemes.  Ibid., 
Euery  King  hath  his  particular  Ztfw«,  which  he  honoureth. 
1663  J.  Owen  Vind.  Animadv.  Fiat  Lux  xxi.  487  In  the 
Indies,  the  CathoHck  Spaniards  took  away  the  Zemes  or 
Images  of  their  Idols.  1902  Fewkes  in  Science  18  July  104 
The  whole  social  and  religious  organization  was  knit  together 
by  jx  form  of  totemism  or  tutelary  clan  ancients  worship 
which  I  shall  call  Zemeism,  1903-4  Ann,  Rep,  Bur.  Amer. 
Ethnol.  54  Zemiism.  Ibid.  59  Her  body  was  painted  with 
figures  and.  .flowers,  evidently  zemeistic  or  totemisttc. 

Zeme.  obs.  form  of  Seam  j3.- 

Zemindar  (zemf-ndai).  E.  Ind.  Forms:  7 
gemidar,  7-8  jem(m)idar,  8  jemitdar,  jeraen- 
dar,  zemidar,  zemendar,  zimeendar,  8-9  za- 
mindar,  9  aem-,  zumeendar,  8-  zemindar. 
[Hind.,  a.  Pers.  .IjJU^  zamtmiar  {tih,o  zamidar), 
f.  ^j^j  zamtUf  ^j  zamT  earth  +  .U  ddr  holder. 

The  pronunciation  shown  by  the  earliest  forms  gemi; 
jemidar^  is  that  of  the  North  -West  Provinces  of  India  to  day, 
where  *  the  rustic  pronunciation  of  the  word  zamindaris 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  Anglo-Indian  pronunciation 
oKJama'dar^  (Yule).) 

Formerly,  a  collector  of  the  revenue  from  land 
held  by  a  number  of  cultivators ;  now,  a  native 
who  holds  land  for  which  he  pays  revenue  direct 
to  the  British  government, 

1683  W.  Hedges  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  77  We  lay  at 
Bogatchera, . .  y*  Gemidar  invited  us  ashore,  and  showed  us 
Store  of  Deer,  Peacocks,  &c.  16^  Ext.  Consultations  at 
Chuttanutte  31  Oct.  (Yule)  Paymg  the  said  Rent  to  the 
King  as  the  Jemidars  have  successively  done.  1713  I^tS, 
Records  in  Yule  &  Burnell  Anglo-lnd,  Gloss.  s.v.,  Mr. 
Edwd.  Page..  .Jemendar.  X753  Hanwav  Trav.  (1762)  II, 
XIV.  iv.  357  note^  Rajahs,  who  are  the  chiefs  of  those  people 
who  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  zemidars^  which 
signifies  possessors  of  lands.  1764  Ann.  Reg.y  St.  Pafiers 
188/1  To  all  governors,  officers .  .and  zemindars.,  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal.  1776  Jas.  Rennrll  MS.  Let.  5  Aug. 
(Yule),  The  Countrey  Jemitdars  remote  from  Calcutta,  treat 
us  frequently  with  great  Insolence.  1781  Ann.  Reg.^  Hist, 
Eur.  177/1  The  Zemindars,  who  are  the  present  great  land- 
holders of  India,  are  likewise  a  sort  of  hereditary  princes  of 
the  country,  x&m  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  I.  i.  vii.  401 
The  Zemindars  had  been  formerly  charged  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  police,  and  were  held  aci^ountable  for  all  acts  of 
robbery  or  violence  committed  within  their  Zemindaris.  1890 
Times  8  Mar.  4/1  The  zemindar  of  Devarakota. 

Hence  Ze'mlndarship,  zemindary. 

X698  Ext.  Consultations  at  Chuttanutte  31  Oct.  (1788) 
(Yule),  The  Prince  having  given  us.. the  Jemmidarship  of 
the  said  towns,  i860  [C.  Grant)  Rur.  Lye  Bengal  t^  For 
the  honour  and  glory  of  Zumeendarship  he  cares  not  a  fig. 
1878  Jas.  Grant  Hist.  India  I.  ii.  9  For  a  good  round  sum 
be  sold  to  the  East  India  Company  the  zemindarships  of 
Govindpore,  Chutanutty,  and  Calcutta. 

Zemindary  (zSmrndari),  E,  Ind.  Forms:  8 
zemidary^  8-9  zemindarry,  -aree,  9  zeme(e)n- 
dary,  zam-,  zemindari,  zumeon-,  zemindary. 
[Hind.,  a.  Pers.  zamTiulari,  f.  zamlnddrx  see  prec] 

1.  The  system  of  holding  lands  and  farming 
revenue  by  means  of  zemindars ;  the  office  or  juris- 
diction of  a  zemindar, 

1757  .v^  Scrafton  Indostan  (1770)  8x  All  the  land  lying 
south  of  Calcutta,  as  far  as  Culpee,  shall  be  under  the 
Zemindary  of  the  English  Company,  1758  in  yrnl.  Ho. 
Comm.  XXXIII.  850/1  Sunnud  from  the  Dewan  of  the 
Subah  of  Bengal,  for  the  Zemindarry  of  the  Lands  granted 
to  the  Company.  1783  Aun.  Reg.,  Hist.  Eur.  5/2  The 
zemindary  was  secured  to  the  family,,  of  Bui  want  Sing. 
1890  Times  8  Mar.  ^/i  The  appellant,  who  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  zemindar.. contended  that  the  zemindary 
was  impartible. 

attrib.  1790  J.  Grant  {title)  An  Inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  Zemindan^  Tenures  in  the  landed  property  of  Bengal. 
1885  G.  S.  Forbes  Wild  Life  in  Canara  171  They  now 
..cultivate  the  lands  of  some  eight  or  ten  zemindari  estates. 

2,  The  territory  administered  by  a  zemindar. 
1764  Ann.  Reg.fSt.  Papers  191/2  If  the  French  come  into 

the  country,  I  will  not  allow  them  to.. hold  lands,  zemin- 
daries,  &c.  1858  J.  B,  Norton  Topics  165  The  ancient 
zemindarry  of  Golugondah,  which  yiefdsabout  10,000  rupees 
of  clear  surplus  annually.  1878  Macm.  Mag.  Jan.  250/2 
The  actual  extent  of  land  cultivated  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency (excluding  Zemindary),  amounted  to  14,236,072  acres 
of  dry  and  3,510,6x5  acres  of  wet. 
II  Zemni  (zcmni).  Also  8  ziemni,  9  zemmi. 
[Short  for  Russ.  dial,  shchenSk  zemnH  *  puppy  of 
earth*  {zemndi  adj.  f.  zemlya  earth).]  The  blind 
mole-rat,  Spalax  typhhts.  Also  zcmni-rat. 
Vol,  X. 
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1785  Smeli.ie  tr.  Buffon's  Nat.  Hist.  (1791)  VIII.  232  In 
Poland  and  Russia  there  is  another  animal  called  ziemni  ov 
zemni,  which  is  of  the  same  genus  with  the  zisel.  1836-g 
Todd's  Cycl.  Anai.  II.  571/2  Some  ..  are  devoid  of  the 
auricle,  as  the  mole,  the  zenmi-rat,  the  mole-rat, 

II  Zemstvo  (zcmstv^).  Also  zem(p)stwo. 
[Russ.,  f.  zemlya  land.]  An  elective  district  or 
provincial  council  in  Russia  for  purposes  of  local 
government,  created  by  Alexander  II  in  1864. 

1865  Saiinder's  Newsletter  8  Feb.,  He.. sneered  at  the 
upstart  ambition  of  the  Zempstivo  class,  by  which  is  meant 
the  mere  owners  of  certain  acreable  amount  of  the  soil.  1877 
D.  M.  Wallace  Russia  xiv.  (ed.  2)  I.  326  The  Zemstvo  is  a 
kind  of  local  administration.  1896  Jewish  Chron,  17  Jan. 
8/1  The  Zemstwo  of  Odessa. 

Hence  Ze'iustvoist^  a  member  of  a  zemstvo. 

190S  Tiptes  8  May  5/3  The  Zemstvoists  have  split  over 
the  question  of  universal  suffrage. 

Zenaua  (zena-na).  Also  S-9  zananah,  ze- 
nanah,  zUuana,  (8  jenana),  9  zennanah,  za- 
nana.  [Hind,  zenana^  zandna^  a.  Pers.  zanCina^ 
f.  zan  woman  (related  to  Gr,  "^vvi)  woman :  see 
Qdean  jiJ.).] 

1.  In  India  and  Persia,  that  part  of  a  dwelling- 
house  in  which  the  women  of  a  family  are  secluded ; 
an  East  Indian  harem. 

1761  CooTE  in  Vansittart  Narr.  Trans.  Bengal  (1766)  I. 
245,  I  asked  him  where  the  Nabob  was  ?  WIio  replied,  he 
was  asleep  in  his  Zenana.  1776  Triai 0/ Nundocomar  66/^ 
Sujah  Dowlah.. plundered  all  the  goods.. of  Cossim  Ally; 
he  even  infringed  the  rights  of  his  Zenana.  1790  in  Yule  & 
Burnell  Atiglo.Ind.  Gloss,  s.v.,  The  Jenanas  or  Women's 
apartments  of  principal  Natives.  1889  0.  Hooper  Welling- 
ton ii.  45  He  was  disgusted  with  an  order  to  search  the 
zenana  for  treasure. 

2.  (Also  zenana-cloth.)  A  light  thin  fabric  used 
for  women*s  dresses. 

1900  Westm.  Gaz.  6  Dec.  2/2  A  bolero  of  pale  blue  zenana. 
1903  Daily  Chron.  17  Jan.  8/4  Such  combinations  of  wool 
and  silk  as  Zenana  cloth. 

3.  attrib.^  esp.  of  missionary  work  carried  on  by 
Christian  women  among  native  women  in  India. 

18x0  T.  Williamson  E.  Ind.  Vatie  Mecum  I.  244  The 
zenanah  apparel  is  given  to  him  [sc.  the  doby]  to  wash,  and 
to  iron.  1873  E.  Braddon  Life  in  India  iii.  57  The  in- 
fluence of  zenana  society  told  upon  his  character.  1882 
CupPLES  Mem.  Mrs,  yalcntine  ix.  146  For  the  purpose  of 
assisting  her  to  pursue  Zenana-work  when  slie  returned  to 
India.  1886  Yule  &  Bur.mell  Anglo-lnd.  Gloss.  s.v.,  The 
growth  of  the  admirable  Zenana  missions  has  of  late  years 
made  this  word  more  familiar  in  England, 

Zend  (zend).     Also  Zand,  Zund.     [a.  F.  zend , 
(used  as  the  name  of  the  language  by  Anquetil  du 
Peaon,  1771)  :  see  Zend-Avesta.] 

1.  =  Zend-Avesta. 

In  T.  Hyde  Hist.  Relig.  Vet,  Pers..  1700,  it  is  usually  desig- 
nated liber  Zend,  but  it  is  also  referred  to  as  Zendavestd, 
Vest&vazend,  Avesta,  Vesta,  Avestak,  etc. 

X7IS  PRIDEAUX  O.  9f  N.  Test.  I.  (i;i8)  176  This  book  is 
called  Zendavesta,  and  by  contraction  Zend,  the  vulgar 
pronounce  it  Zundavestoiv^  and  Zund.  Ibid.,  In  their  lan- 
guage they  call  a  righteous  action  Zend^aver,  i.e.  what  the 
book  Zend  allows.  1789  Sir  W.  Jones  Disc.  Persians  Wks. 
1799  I.  79  Besides  the  PArsl  and  Pahlavi,  a  very  ancient  and 
abstruse  tongue  was  known  to  the  priests  and  philosophers, 
called  the  language  of  the  Zend.  1790  Francklin  Obs. 
Tour  Bengal  to  Persia  29  Their  sacred  book,  the  Zend, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  their  celebrated 
prophet  Zerdusht. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Avesta  (see  Zend-Avesta): 
also  called  Old  Bactrian,  forming  with  Old 
Persian  the  Iranian  group  of  the  Indo-European 
languages.     Also  attrib. 

In  earlyuse,  attrib,  use  of  sense  i,  =  pertaining  to  or  used 
in  the  Zend-Avesta. 
1700  T.  Hyde  Histt  Relig.  Vet.  Pers.  xxvi.  338  Literae., 

?uje..apud  incolas  vulgt)  audiunt  Literge  Zundicx,  seu 
'haracter  Zundicus,  vel  si  Anglice  loquimur,  the  Zund 
Character.  1788  Asiatick  Researches  I.  45  note,  The  Zend 
Letters.  1785)  Sir  W.  Jones  Disc.  Persians  Wks.  1799  I. 
83  M.  Anquetil. .has exhibited  in  his  work,  entitled  Zenda- 
vesta, two  vocabularies  in  Zend  and  Pahlavl.  18x5  Elphin- 
STONE^cf.  Caubul  {x%^-z)  I.  251  Some  of  this  very  class  [of 
words]  belong  to  the  Zend  and  Pehlevee,  184a  {.title')  The 
Vandidad  Sadiof  the  P5rsis  in  the  Zand  Language.  1878  G. 
Smith  Life  John  Wilson  vii.  213  He  was  the  first  English 
scholar  to  master  the  original  Zand  texts. 

Hence  Ze'ndic  a.  [cf.  mod.L,  Zundicus,  T.  Hyde, 
1700],  belonging  to  Zend;  so  Ze'ndlsh<7.  (also  as 
sb,  =  Zend)  ;  Ze'ndist,  one  versed  in  Zend, 

X813  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  266  In  ancient  Media,  Zendish  was  the 
language  of  the  northern,  and  Pehlvi,  or  Parthian,  of  the 
southern  parts.  x84a  W.  C.  Taylor  Anc.  Hist.  App.  11, 
(ed.  3)  581  The  Zendic  and  Pehlvi  dialects  of  Persia.  1893 
Nation  (N.  Y.)  22  June  457/2  That  persons  professing  to  be 
specialists  in  Zend  should  Imj  able  to  read  the  Pahlavi  lan- 
guage..in  MS. — an  accomplishment  which.. very  few  pro- 
fessed Zendibis  possess. 

t  Zendalet.  Obs.  Also  zendaletto.  [It.  zcfida- 
letto,  dim.  o{ zendaU  Sendal.] 

1.  In  Venice,  a  large  square  woollen  shawl, 
usually  black,  folded  triangularly  and  worn  either 
over  the  head  (in  the  18th  cent,  upon  a  wire  frame) 
or  over  the  shoulders. 

1789  Mrs.  Piozzi  Joum.  France  I.  184  A  Venetian  lady*s 
mode  of  appearance  in  her  zendalet,  without  which  nobody 
stirs  out  of  their  house  in  a  morning.  It  consists  of  a  full 
black  silk  petticoat.. flounced  with  gauze..  .A  skeleton  wire 
upon  the  head,.. over  it  a  large  piece  of  black  mode  or 
persian,  so  as  to  sh.ide  the  face  like  a  curtain.    [19x0  tr. 
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P.  Monnier's  Venice  18M  Cent.  iv.  57  Over  their  heads 
they  fasten  that  zendaletto  of  white  lace,  which  inwreathes 
the  waist,  the  shoulders,  and  the  smile.] 

2.  A  long  piece  of  cloth  falling  from  the  back  of 
the  hood  of  a  gondola  into  the  water ;  hence,  the 
gondola  itself. 

X794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  xvii,  The  count  led 
Emily  to  his  zendaletto.  a  X814  Gondolier  w.  i.  in  Netv  Brit, 
Theatre  III.  183  When  moonlight  cheers  the  scenes  we  love, 
..And  zcndalettos  seem  to  move  Upon  a  sea  of  liquid  light. 

Zend-Avesta  (zendave-sta).  Also  7-8  Zund- 
avastaw.  [Alteration  (cf.  Fers.  zand{a)wastay 
zandasla)  of  Avestd-va-Zend  (Pehlevi  Avislak  va 
Zend)^  i.  e,  the  Avesta  with  the  interpretation.  The 
word  Zend  was  taken  as  an  attrib,  element  denoting 
the  language  of  the  books,  and  was  hence  used 
independently  as  its  name  :  see  Zend.]  The  sacred 
writings  of  the  Parsees,  usually  attributed  to 
Zoroaster. 

X630  Lord  Relig.  Persees  Proeme,  A  booke  writ  in  the 
Persian  Character,  containing  their  Scripture,  and  in  their 
owne  language,  called  their  Zvndavastaw.  X760-1  Goldsm. 
at,  VV.  XV,  '  Kabul ',  says  the  Zendavesta, '  was  born  on  the 
rushy  banks  of  the  river  Mawra.'  1854  |see  Vatican  i  b], 
1878  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  323  The  Zendavesta  of  the 
Persians. 

Hence  Zend-Avesta 'io  a. 

x8x6  G.  S.  Faber  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  I.  p.  xxxii.  The 
materials  of  the  Zend-Avestaic  history  seem  to  be  genuine. 

Zende,  obs.  form  of  Send  v}- 

Zeildik(ze'ndik).  [a.  Arab.  j;j  JJj  zindtq  atheist, 
fire-worshipper,  disbeliever  in  a  future  state,  etc., 
Pers.  (JJJJ:  aiZWdf/^  fire- worshipper;  cf. late Avestic 
zandd'  a  kind  of  heretic  (Bartholomae).]  A  name 
given  in  the  East  to  a  disbeliever  in  revealed  re- 
ligion or  a  practiser  of  heretical  magic.  Also 
Zeudl'cian.  tience  Ze'ndlclsm,  the  belief  of  a 
zendik;  Zcndikite  (Zin-),  a  believer  in  zendicism. 

X697  Prideaux  MaJwmet  (1708)  13  Zendicism,  an  Error 
among  the  Arabs  near  of  kin  to  the  Sadducism  of  the  Jews, 

..denying  Providence,  the  Resurrection,  and  a  Future 
State.  Z842  Brande  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.  s.v..  The  sect  of  Zen- 
diks  opposed  the  progress  of  Mohammedanism  in  Arabia 
with  great  obstinacy.  X84S  Encycl.  Metrop.  XI.  558/2  The 
Zendicians. ..Their  bejief  seems  to  have  been  a  medley 
formed  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Magians  and  Paulicians, 
X877  Smith  ff  Wace's  Diet.  Chr.  Biog.  I,  477/2  The  Persians 
exulted  in  crimes  and  Zendicism  abounded.  Ibid.  478/1 
Hareth,  son  of  Amr, . .  who  is  said  by  Hamza  to  have  been  a 
Zendikite,  was  of  Kendite  race. 

Zene5i,  Zeng,  obs,  ff.  Sin  v.y  Singe  v, 

Zeuick  (zrnik).  Also  zenifc.  [a.  F.  zhtik 
(Sonnerat  Voy.  atix  Indes  Orientales^  1806).]  The 
African  suricate,  Sttricata  zenik. 

1843  Penny  Cycl,  XXVI  1.  764.  1875  Buckland  Log-Bk.  96. 

Zenith,  (ze-nij),  zrnij)).  Forms :  4-5  cinit, 
cenith,  -yth,  senith^  -yth,  5  cenit,  senit,  6 
zenit,  -ithe,  -yth,  ceneth,  6-  zenith,  [a.  OF. 
cenitih  (F.  zbtitK)  or  med.  L.  cenit  (cf.  It.  zenit, 
Sp.  cenit,  Pg.  zenith,  G.  zenith,  etc.),  obscurely  ad. 
Arab,  samt,  in  samt  ar-ras  ((j*»lJI  CU*i^)  lit.  way 
or  path  over  the  head  {samt  way,  al  the,  ras 
head) ;  cf.  Azimuth  {al  the,  sumut  pi.  of  jaw/).] 

1,  The  point  of  the  sky  directly  overhead ;  the 
highest  point  of  the  celestial  sphere  as  viewed  from 
any  particular  place ;  the  upper  pole  of  the  horizon 
(opp.  to  Nadir). 

tSometimes,  asin  quots.isss,  1638,  used  like  a  predicative 
adj.  —  in  the  zenith,  *  vertical ' :  cf  also  quot.  160^. 

X387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  177  Cinit,  bat  is  J>e  point 
t>at  is  in  (je  welken  euen  a^enst  hem  in  l^e  oper  side  of  Jw 
ert>e.  c  1391  Chaucer  Astral,  i,  §  18  The  centre  ]}At  standith 
a-Middes  the  narwest  cercle  is  cleped  the  sei)yth...this  for. 
seide  cenyth  is  ymagened  to  ben  the  verrey  point  ouer  the 
crowne  of  thyn  heued,  &  also  this  senyth  is  the  verrey  pool 
of  the  orisonte  in  euery  regioun.  Ibid.  ii.  §  22  As  fer  is  the 
heued  of  aries..from  owre  orisonte  as  is  the  cenyth  fro  the 
pole  artik.  c  X49S  The  Epitaffe,  etc.  in  Skelion's  Wks. 
(1843)  1 1. 393  Creatures  more  maddyr  In  erthe  none  wandreth 
atwene  senit  and  naddyr.  1549  ComPl.  Scot.  vi.  50  Ihe 
point  that  is  rycht  abufe  our  hede  is  calUt  zenyth,  ..ande  as 
oft  as  ve  change  fra  place  to  place,  as  oft  ve  sal  hef  ane 
vthir  zenytht.  1553  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  251  The  sonne 
beinge  there  Zenith  (that  is  the  poynt  of  heauen  directly  ouer 
theyr  heades)  they  felte  greater  heate.  .then  when  they  were 
vnder  the  Equinoctiall  line.  X604  E.  G[rimstone]  D'Acosta's 
Hist.  Indies  11.  ix.  loi  When  I  passed,  which  was  when  the 
sun  was  there  for  Zenith,  being  entered  into  Aries.  16^8 
Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2)  6  Shadowlesse,  when  Sol  is 
Zenith.  X667  Milton  P.L.  1.  745  From  Morn  I'o  Noon  he 
fell,  from  Noon  to  dewy  Eve..;  and  with  the  setting  Sun 
Dropt  from  the  Zenith  like  a  falling  Star.  1733  Berkeley 
Th.  Vision  §  60  As  an  object  gradually  ascends  from  the 
horizon  towards  the  zenith.  X849  H.  W.  Herbert  Frank 
Forester  1. 144  There  w.is  not  a  speck  of  cloud  from  east  to 
west,  from  zenith  to  horizon.  x86o  Tvndall  Glac.  i.  xi.  72 
The  stars.. near  the  zenith  shine  with  a  steady  light.  x88s- 
94  R.  Bridges  Eros  ^  Psyche  Mar.  xxiv,  She  saw  tlie 
evening  light  In  shifting  colour  to  the  zenith  tower, 

+  b.  The  point  of  the  horizon  at  which  a  hea- 
venly body  rises ;  the  point  of  intersection  of  an 
azimuth-circle  with  the  horizon  ;  hence  by  exten- 
sion =  Azimuth  2.  Obs. 

CX391  Chaucer  Astrol,  1.  §  19  Thise  Azimutz  seruen.  .for 
to  knowe  the  cenyth  of  the  sonne  &  of  euery  sterre.  Ibid, 
II.  §  31  to  knowe  the  senyth  of  the  Altitude  of  the  sonne, 
&c...Any  tyme  of  the  day  tak  the  altitude  of  the  sonne,  & 
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ZENITHAL. 

by  the  Arymut  in  which  he  stondith,  Maistou  sen  in  which 
partie  of  the  firmament  he  is. 

f  C.  transf.  Course  towards  the  zenith.     Obs, 
J667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  329  Satan.. Betwixt  the  Centaure 
and  the  Scorpion  stearing  His  Zenith,  while  the  Sun  in 
Aries  rose. 

d.  Magnetic  zmith :  the  point  of  the  sky  directly 
above  the  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth. 

i88s  S.Tbomholt  Aur.  Bar.  x.  I.  221  The  Auroral  Corona 
..is  produced  by  the  streamers  shooting  from  ever^  part  of 
the  sky  towards  a  common  point,  viz.,. the  magnetic  zenith. 

2.  loosely.  The  expanse  of  sky  overhead,  the 
Dpper  r^on  of  the  sky ;  the  highest  or  culminating 
point  of  a  heavenly  body, 

(159a  Sib  J.  Davies  lifosce  Teipsum  La  b,  If  we  beleeue, 
that  men  do  Hue  Vnder  the  Zenith  of  both  frozen  Poles.] 
1631  Massinger  Believe  as  you  List  i.  ii.  Two-and-twentye 
yeares  of  miscrie-.that  longe  time  spent  to  Under  distant 
Kniths.  1704  Swift  Bait.  Bks.  T.  'lub,  etc.  271  The  con- 
scious Moon,  now  in  her  Zenith.  1791  E.  Darwin  Bot.  Gard. 
I.  xi8  As  Night's  pale  Queen,  .climbs  the  zenith.  1827-35 
N.  P.  Willis  Starlight  11  Above  To  the  far-stretching 
zenith.  1864  Tennyson  En.  Arden  587  Huge  trees  that 
branch *d  And  blossom'd  in  the  zenith.  1898  E.  V.  Lucas 
Willtytv  ^  Leather  io6  Jack  would . .  brandish  the  bat,  And 
away  the  balls  would  go,,  .sometimes  bang  into  the  zenith. 

3.  fig.  Highest  point  or  state,  culmination,  cli- 
max, acme. 

x6io  Shaks.  Temp,  i,  ii.  181, 1  finde  my  Zenith  doth  depend 
vpon  A  most  auspitious  starre,  whose  influence  If  now  I 
court  not,. .my  fortunes  Will  euerafter  droope.  16*7  Donne 
Serm,^  Actsvii.  60  (1661)  214  Gods  suffering^  for  man  was 
the  Nadir  the  lowest  point  of  Gods  humiliation,  mans 
suffering  for  God  is  the  Zenith,  the  highest  point  of  mans 
exaltation.  1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  i.  f  17  The 
hand  of  God,  whereby  all  Estates  arise  to  their  Zenith  and 
verticall  points.  J7a8  Morgan  Algiers  I.  iv.  149  In  S. 
Augustine's  Time,  the  Christian  affairs  seem  to  have  been 
in  their  Zenith  of  Prosperity.  1820  Byron  Mar.  Fal.  iv.  i, 
I  left  the  festival  before  It  reachM  its  zenith.  1837  Macau. 
jj^v  Ess.y  Bacon  (1851)  I.  377  Bacon  had  reached  the  zenith 
of  his  fortunes.  1884  F.  Harrison  Choice  of  Bks.  (1886)251 
Built.. in  the  zenith  of  the  pointed  style,  [Westminster 
Abbey]  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  examples  of  its  class. 
fb.  Med.     (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1753  Chambers*  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Zenith,..^  word  used  by 
some  medical  writers  to  express  the  first  appearance  of  the 
menses  in  young  women. 

4.  atlrib.  and  Comb,  a,  atirib,  (quasi-a(^*.  :  cf. 
quots.  1555,  1638  in  i)  :  Belonging  to  or  situated 
in  the  zenith,  directly  overhead,  as  zenith  sky,  star^ 
sun ;  aho  fig.  (cf.  3)  highest,  supreme,  culminating, 
a^zenitk  happiness, hour.  b.  Astron.jttc*  In  names 
of  instruments  used  for  determining  the  zenith  diS' 
tance  (see  c)  of  a  heavenly  body,  as  zenith  sector, 
telescope,  tube  (see  quots.).  c.  Other  special 
combs. :  eenlth-borne^z.,  borne  to  or  towards  the 
zenith  ;  zfenith  distance,  the  angular  distance  of 
a  heavenly  body  from  the  zenith  (the  complement 
of  its  altitude  or  angular  distance  from  the  horizon) ; 
•j-  zenith  line,  used  for  a  vertical  line  or  arc  ex- 
tending from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon  (=  Azi- 
muth i)  ;  so  t  zenith  point,  the  point  at  which 
such  a  line  meets  the  horizon  (cf.  sense  i  b) ; 
zenith  sweep  (Sweep  sb.  7),  a  series  of  observa- 
tions of  a  region  of  the  sky  passing  through  the 
zenith. 

1886  M.  F.  TuppEB  My  Life  as  an  Author -^ts  Liberty  1 
..Rise  to  thy  height  upon  *zenith-borne  wings  I  1704  J, 
Harris  Lex.  Techn.,  *  Zenith  Distance^  is  the  Complement 
of  the  Sun,  or  Stars  ^Ieridian  Altitude,  or  what  the  Meridian 
Altitude  wants  of  90  Degrees.  1854  Tomlinson  Arago's 
Astron.  41  Zenith-distances  and  azimuths  form.. a  system 
of  angles,  by  means  of  which  it  is  easy  to  fix  the  positions  of 
the  stars  with  extreme  precision.  1869  Dunkin  Midn.  Sky 
156  The  zenith-distance  of  Gamma  Draconis  is  daily  ob- 
served at  Greenwich.  1875  W.  Coav  Lett.  ^  Jrnls.  (1897) 
405  Scott's  year  of  "zenith  happiness.  1853  Whittier 
Rantoul  iii,  Dead  I  in . .  That  triumph  of  life's  *zenith  hour  I 
1596  Blagrave  Astrol,  Uran.  i.  Bjb,  The  90.  lower  ends 
of  the  90.  *zenith  lines,  which  before  I  called  the  90.  *zenith 
points.  1^76  Maskelynb  Astron.  Ohserv.  I.  Pref.  p.  ix, 
The  *zenttn  sector, . .  constructed  by  that  excellent  artist 
Mr.  Graham, ..was  fixed  up  at  Wanstead  in  the  year  1727, 
for  the  use  of  that  great  astronomer  Dr.  Bradley;  who,  from 
his  first  year's  observations  with  it,  discovered  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  he  called  the  aberration  of 
light.  i8oa  A.  Ellicott  Jrnl.  (1803)  185  The  pack-horse. 
men  likewise  brought  on  my  small  zenith  sector.  1829  W. 
Pearson  Pract.  Astron.  II.  531  The  zenith  sector.. can  be 
used  only  on  the  meridian  ;  and  its  measures  are  referred  to 
the  zenith  point  of  the  place  of  observation.  Its  principal 
uses  are  to  determine  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation 
by  a  star  of  known  zenith  distance;  to  measure  the  zenith 
distance  of  a  star . . ;  and  to  ascertain  the  zenith  point. . .  The 
first  zenith  sector  was.  .constructed  by  ibe  ingenious  Dr. 
Hooke  [c  1700),  wlh  an  intention  of  determining  whether  or 
not  a  fixed  star  has  a  measurable  annual  parallax.  i86s 
F.  T.  Palgrave  Hymn, '  Lord  God  of  morning  and  of  night  * 
iii,  The  sun  may  stand  in  *zenith  skies.  xZij  Shelley 
Rev.  Islam  vii.  xx,  When  *zenith-slars  were  trembling  on 
the  wave.  1903  Hardy  Dynasts  i.  v.  v,  This  Trafalgar 
Will.. Pitt  exalt  As  zenith-star  of  England's  firmament. 
i8a6  Cabrington  Dartmoor  3  Deep-hued  flowers  that  light 
Their  tints  at  "zenith  suns.  1789  Herschel  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXX.  10  My  twenty.feet  speculum  was  so  much  tar- 
nished by  "zenith  sweeps,  in  which  it  had  been . .  exposed  to 
falling  dews.  1834  Pond  ibid.  CXXI V.  209  I'he  erection  of 
a  "zenith  telescope  of  twenty-five  feet  focal  length . . ,  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  zenith  distance  of  y  Draconis. 
1836  G.  B.  Airy  Autobiog.  (1896)  123  The  North  Terrace 
wiw  the  official  passage  to  the  North-west  Dome,  where 
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there  was  a  miserable  Equatoreal,  and  to  the  as-foot  "Zenith 
Tube.  \%\i  Ibid.xZ^  On  Nov.  13'h  I  circulated  an  Address, 
proposing  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  Zenith  Tube,  because 
It  had  been  found.. that  the  Zenith  Tube  was  not  more 
accurate  than  the  Mural  Circle.  1869  Dunkin  Midn.  Sky 
15  The  reflex  zenith-tube. 

Hence  Ze'nlthal  a..,  pertaining  or  relating  to, 
situated  or  occurring  at,  the  zenith ;  also  fig.  su- 
preme, *  culminating  * ;  *(■  Zenithfer,  a  part  of  an 
astrolabe  used  for  measuring  zenith  distances ; 
Ze*nithward(s)  adv.^  towards  the  zenith. 

i860  TvNDALL  Glac,  r.  v.  39  The  deep  *zenithal  blue.  1869 
Dunkin  Midn.  Sky  57  Beta  and  Gamma  Draconis  . .  were 
the  two  zenithal  stars  in  June.  1891  Hardy  Tess  xxv,  A 
zenithal  paradise,  a  nadiral  hell.  ^  1903  Black^v,  Mag.  Nov. 
651/1  They  have  known  the  zenithal  instant  of  piscatorial 
life.  1596  Blagrave  Astrol.  Uran.  i.  B  i.  This  Astrolabe 
hath  three  generall  partes,  that  is  to  say,  the  Celestiall,  the 
"Zenitfer  with  his  Cursor,  and  the  Almicantifer  with  his 
Pointer.  Ibid,  Bib,  As  farre  as  the  Zenithfer  will  giue 
leaue.  x88x  Traill  in  Nature  10  Feb.  351/1  The  streamers 
..still  ascending  *zenithward.  x8^i  A,  Stewart  Nether 
Lochaberxxii.  (1883)  128  The  meridian  sun. .is. .climbing 
*zenith  wards. 

Zenober,  obs.  var.  of  Sinopeb. 

1535  CovERDALE  /er.  xxii.  14  The  sylinges  and  geastes 
maketh  he  off  Cedre,  and  paynteth  them  with  Zenober, 

tZenocra'tically,  adv.  Obs.  nonce-wd,  [f. 
Gr.  Zrivo-j  combining  form  of  Zevs  +  KpAros  power, 
rule  +  -ICALLT ;  cf.  autocraticallyJ]  With  the  power 
or  authority  of  Zeus  or  Jove. 

1588  J.  Harvey  Disc.  Probl.  35  They  will  seeme..tohaue 
borrowed  euen  from  the  mouth  of  mightle  loue,  or  the 
oracle  of  wise  Apollo  himselfe,  or  Zenocratically,  and  Pytha- 
gorically  to  haue  remained..  Insiar  SyMllse  cuiusdam 
vaiicinantis^furentisque. 

Zenograpliy(z/n(3'grafi),  rare"^^,  [f.  Gr.  Zt^i'o- 
(see  prec.)  + -graphy  :  cf,  Areographt,]  The 
description  or  study  of  the  planet  Jupiter.  So 
Zenographical  (zmi^grK'fikal)  a.^  pertaining  to 
zenography. 

1889  A.  S.  Wiluams  {iiile)  Zenographical  Fragments, 
Part  I,  The  Motions  and  Changes  of  the  Markings  of 
Jupiter  in..  1B86-87. 

Zeuonian  (zmJa*nian),  a,  and  sb,  [f.  L.  Zeno^ 
Zinon^  Gr.  Z^rojv  + -ian.]  a.  adj.  {a)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Zeno  of  Elea,  a  philosopher  of  the  5th 
century  B.  c,  famed  for  his  paradoxical  arguments 
about  motion,  (b)  Of  or  pertaining  to  Zeno  of 
Citiura  {c  300  B.C.),  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school 
of  philosophy,  b.  sb,  A  follower  of  Zeno,  esp.  of 
Zeno  of  Citium  ;  a  Stoic.  So  Zenonlc  (zfnp'nik) 
a.  =  a. ;  ZenozLism  (zrni^niz'm),  the  philosophy 
of  Zeno,  Stoicism. 

1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVII.  769/1  They  [sc.  Stoics]  were  at 
first  called  Zenonians  from  the  name  of  their  master.  1850 
GR0TE6'r^^ccn.  Ixviii.  VIII.  565  Generalising  dialectics  and 
Zenonian  negation.  x866  Charnock  Verba  Nom.  343  Ze- 
nonism.  \^!Sl& Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  779/1  Gorgias's  sceptical 
development  of  the  Zenonian  logic.  Ibid.  779/^2  The  Zenonian 
difficulty  continued  to  demand  and  to  receive  Plato's  best 
attention.  x^iA  Academy  21  Apr.  278/1  Heraclitus's  system 
was  the  polar  antithesis  to  this  Zenonic  position. 

Zenvy,  dial,  form  of  Senvy  Obs.^  mustard. 

1519  HoRMAN  Vulg,  172  b,  Zenvy  sede  ones  sowed  wyll 
neuer  almoste  oute  of  the  grounde.  18*5  Jennings  Obs, 
Dial.  \V.  Eng.,  Zenvy.  wild  mustard. 

+  Ze'nzic,  ^3:.  and  J^.  Math.  Obs,  [ad.  mod. L. 
zcnzicusj  zens;  f.  zensus^  Germanized  f.  census 
(1202  in  Leonardo  of  Pisa),  transl.  Arab.  JU 
W(f/ possessions,  property,  as  used  spec,  in  mathe- 
matics. Cf.  It.  censo  (13th  c.).]  a.  adj.  Of  a 
number  or  root :  =  Square  a.  2,  2  b.  b.  sb,  A 
square  number:   =  Square  sb.  8. 

So  various  compounds  denoting  higher  powers  or  roots,  as 
Ze'nzicube  (the  square  of  the  cube,  the  sixth  power), Zenzi* 
cu'bic  a.,  Zenzicu'bicube,  Zenzizcnzlc  a.  and  sb,, 
Zenzize*nzicube,  -cu'bic  a.,  Zenzizenzize'nzic,  etc 
(Cf.  13th  c.  It.  censo  dicenso,  censo  dl cubiyCenso cubo,  etc.) 

1557RECORDE  Whetst.  H  ij  h,  Squaresof  Squares.,  of  some 
men . .  are  named  Zenzizemikes,  as  squarenombers  are  called 
Zenzikes.  Ibid.  H  iij,  81  whiche  is  a  Zenzizenzike  nomber. 
Ibid.  H  iij  b,  If  I  name  it  \sc.  64]  to  bee  a  Square  of  Cubes, 
or  zenzicube:  then  is.. 2.  his  roote.  Ibid.  Hivh,  Zenzi- 
zenzizenzikes,  that  is  squares  of  squared  squares.  Ibid. 
Kj,  Zenzicubike^  or  Squared  Cube.  Ibid.  Q  iv,  When 
Squares  and  Cubes  be  compounde  together:  as  Zenzicubes, 
ZenzizenzicubeSy  Zenzicubicubes. , .  .3.  is  the  Zenzizenzicubike 
roote  of  .531441.  1571  DiGGEs  Pantom,  Dd  j  b,  Extracte 
the  Zenzike  rootes  of  these  numbers.  1674  Jeake  Arith, 
(i6g6)  177  A  Zenzicube,  or  a  Squared  Cube  Number  made 
by  multiplying  the  SursoUde  into  the  Root. 

^enzyber,  -yr,  obs.  forms  of  Gingkr. 

C1485  Digby  Myst.  iii.  343  Zenzybyr  and  synamotn. 

Zeolite  (zr^Jbit).  Min.  Also  8-9  erron,  -yte, 
[atl.  Sw.,  G.,  etc.  zeolit^  f.  Gr.  {uv  to  boil,  seethe  + 
XiQo^  stone,  -lite  ;  so  named  from  its  boiling  and 
swelling  under  the  blowpipe:  see  quot,  1777.] 
Generic  name  for  a  large  and  varied  group  of 
minerals,  consisting  of  hydrous  silicates  in  which 
the  bases  are  alumina  and  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths  ;  generally  characterized  by  swelling  up  and 
fusing  to  a  glass  or  enamel  before  the  blowpipe, 
and  often  by  gelatinizing  with  acids ;  commonly 
found  in  the  cavities  of  igneous  rocks. 

Examples  are  Ana  LCiTE,  nBE\vsTEBiTE,CHABAZiTE,  Harmo- 

TOME,  NaTROLITE,  PllILLIPSlTK,  SxiLBlTE,  ThOMSONITE,  CtC. 


ZEPHYR. 

1777  Did.  Chem.  III.  X8,  Zeolites.  This  name  is  given 
by  Mr.  Cronstedt  to  a  stone  described  by  him  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm  for  the 
year  1756,  the  peculiar  properties  of  which  have  induced 
that  mineralogist  to  consider  it  as  forming  a  distinct  order 
of  earths,  called  zeolites.  1777  Priestley  Exper.  Air  III. 
39  The  sparry  zeolyte  from  the  Ferro  Isles.  1803  Edin. 
Rev.  Jan.  510  This  Zeolite,  found  in  the  rocks  of  Edmburgh 
Castle.  1804  Ibid.  Jan.  311  Zeolytes[see  ChabaziteJ.  x^a 
T.  Graham  Elem.  Chem.  145  Chabasie  and  other  minerals 
of  the  zeolite  family.  1880  Haughton  Phys.  Geog.  v.  214 
note^  Tabular  trap,  which.. contains  abuntfant  zeolites. 

Hence  Zeolitic  (-i'tik),  +  -ical  adjs.j  pertaining 
to,  consisting  or  of  the  nature  of  zeolite;  Zeoliti- 
form  (-i*tif/im)  a,  *  having  the  form  of  zeolite ' 
(Webster,  1828)  ;  Ze  olitiza'tion,  transformation 
into  a  zeolite;  so  Ze'olitize  v.  (in  mod.  Diets.). 

1828-32  Webster,  *Zeolitic.  1848  Daubeny  Volcanoes  (ed, 
2)  i3  An  intimate  mixture  of  augite  and  magnetic  iron 
with  a  mineral  of  the  zeolitic  family.  1857  G.  Birds  Urin, 
Deposits  (ed.  5)  231  Four-sided  prisms,  which  exhibited,  like 
the  zeolitic  crystals,  beautiful  coloured  bands,  when  ex- 
amined with  polarized  light.  1807  Headrick  Arran  86 
*Zeolitical  concretions.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  *Zeolitization^ 
the  process  by  which  a  mineral  is  converted  into  a  zeolite  by 
alteration — for  example,  nepheline  into  thomsonite. 

Zep,  obs.  form  of  Sap  sb,^ 

Zephyr  (ze-fai).  Forms  :  a,  (in  Latin  form) 
X  zefferu8,4zeferu8,  4-7zephirus,  5Z6forU8,5-6 
zephems,  6-  zephyrue;  /3.  7  zephir(e,  -yre, 
7-  zephyr,  [a.  or  ad.  L.  zephyrus^  a.  Gr.  (€<f>vpos : 
cf.  F.  zJphire,  It.  zefirot  zeffiro^  Sp.  cefiro,  Pg. 
zephyro^  G.  zephyr.,  etc.] 

1.  The  west  wind,  esp.  as  personified,  or  the  god 
of  the  west  wind. 

a.  a  xooo  Riddles  x\{\\.  68  Nis  zederus  se  swifta  wind  |>set 
swa  fromlice  maes  feran  sejhwaer.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P,  C. 
470  &  sayez  vnte  Zeferus  bat  he  syfle  warme,  c  1386  Chaucer 
Prol.  5  Zephirus..with  his  swete  breeth.  ^1520  Skeltos 
Garl,  Laurel  677  There  blew  in  that  gardynge  a  soft  piplyng 
colde,  Enbrethyng  of  Zepherus  with  his  pleasant  wynde. 
1594  Selimus  ad  fin. ,  Zephyrus  sweete  smelling  blast.  x6i6 
R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  (1871)  116  Art  thou  perhaps  that 
purest  breathing  aire,  Sweet  Zepbirus  ?  1667  Milton  P.  L, 
V.  16  With  voice  Milde,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes. 
1898  Meredith  Lett.  (1912)  II.  498  Like  a  gossamer  puffed 
by  summer  Zephyrus. 

^,  1598  Chapman  Iliad  vii.  [xi.)  120  When  the  hollow 
floode  of  ayre  in  Zephyres  cheeks  doth  swel.  1605  Drayton 
Idea  liii,  Sweet  mirrh- breathing  Zephire.  1632  Milton 
L'Allegro  ip  Zephir  with  Aurora  playing,  As  he  met  her 
once  a  Maying.  1750  Johnson  ^aw^/fr  No.  80  f  3  Regions 
in  which  no  wind  is  heard  but  the  gentle  Zephyr.  18*3 
B.  W.  Procter  Elood  of  Thess.  i.  89  Words  more  soft  than 
Zephyr. 

2.  A  soft  mild  gentle  wind  or  breeze, 

x6xx  Shaks.  Cymb.  iv.  ii.  172  They  are  as  gentle  As 
Zephires  blowing  below  the  Violet,  Not  wagging  his  sweet 
head.  X683  Tryon  Way  to  Health  47  The  pure  thin  sweet 
Vapours  of  the  Air  (which  are  the  Refreshing  Ztphiri  of 
Nature).  X718  Prior  Henry  ^  Emma  389  While  gentle 
Zephyrs  play  in  prosp'rous  Gales.  1764  Goldsm,  Trav.  173 
No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountam's  breast.  X807  W. 
Irving  Satmag,  (1824)  187  The  flowers,  the  zephyrs,  and  the 
warblers  of  spring,  returning  after  their  tedious  absence. 
1883  Miss  M.  Betham-Edwards  Disarmed x^The  zephyrs 
breathed  softly  from  the  south. 

3.  a.  Applied  to  various  very  light  articles  of 
clothmg;  e.g.  a  light  shawl;  a  light  dust-coat; 
esp.  a  light  shirt  worn  by  athletes. 

X774  Westm.  Mag.  II,  259  Negligees  of  pale  lutestring,.. 
with  tassels  and  zephyrs  in  fancy,  or  of  muslin.  1830  Lady's 
Mag.  31  May  284/2  Some  wear  little  square  shawls  of  soft 
crape,  called  zephyrs.  1879  F.  W.  Robinson  Coward  Consc. 
I.  ii,  The  gentleman's  light  overcoat  had  once  done  duty  as 
a  '  zephyr  *  at  the  races.  X887  Shearman  A  ihletics  68  Wlien 
the  athlete  has  got  a  pair  of  the  best  shoes,  a  zephyr,  and  a 
pair  of  silk  or  merino  drawers,,  .he  has  got  all  the  stock-in- 
trade  required  to  win  half-a*do2en  championships.  X89X 
R.  F.  Murray  Scarlet  Gown  6  He  sat  upon  the  sofa,  where 
my  hat,  My  wanton  Zephyr,  rested  on  its  rim. 

b.  [after  Ger.]  A  fine  light  cotton  cloth  of  the 
gingham  type  used  for  women's  dresses,  having 
the  colours  woven  into  the  fabric. 

1849,  etc.  tsee  6  b].  1863  B.  Taylor  Han.  Thurston  I.  128 
[To]  measure  a  yard  of  calico,  .or  choose  a  shade  of  zephyr. 
1866  in  Abridgm.  Specif.  Patents,  Spinning  \\,  (1868)  490 
Equal  in  appearance  to  the  finest  German  zephyr.  1905 
Wells  Kipps  i.  vi.  §  i  I'm  sorting  up  zephjTS  to-morrow,  Sir, 
C.   Cookery.     (See  quoL ) 

1894  Garretfs  Encycl.  Cookery^  Zephyrs.  These  might 
almost  be  described  under  the  heading  q\  Soufflis. 

4.  A  butterfly  of  the  genus  Zephyrus, 

5.  [after  Fr.]  A  soldier  of  the  Algerian  light 
infantry. 

iSsi  Househ.  Words  VllL  145/^1  Zephyrs  is  a  nickname 
given  in  Algeria  to  a  corps  which  is  recruited  from.. the 
French  army,  1911  Black^v.  Mag.  May  595/2  Service  with 
the  'Zephyrs',  the  malefactors  of  the  French  army. 

6.  attrib,  and  Covib.^  as  (sense  2)  zephyr-bough^ 
'breathy  -sigh^  -whispering;  zephyr-fanfud^-kaunt^ 
ed,  -kissed  adjs. ;  zephyr-flower  =  Zephyranth 
{mW^x  Plant-n,  1884). 

1818  Keats  Endym.  11.  318  Within  my  breast  there  lives  a 
choking  flame — O  let  me  cool't  the  *zephyr-boughs  among  ! 
1854  Brewster  More  Worlds  ii.  17  The  *zephyr  breath 
among  thedistant  foliage.  x88o  A.  H.  Swinton  Insect  Var, 
96  The  *zephyr-fanned  summits  of  the  oak  wood.  ?  1793 
CoLERiiKiE  Lines  to  a  beautiful  Spring  5  Ere  from  thj 
*zephyr-haunted  brink  I  turn.  cxZ^o  Eliza  Cook  Spring 
v,  The  *zephyr-kissed  grass.  x8i8  Keats  Endym,  1.  576 
Where  every  "zephyr-sigh  pouts,  and  endows  Her  lips  with 
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music  for  the  welcoming.  164a  Dickens  Amer.  Notes  x, 
Nor  was  the  atmosphere  quite  free  from  "zephyr  whisperings 
of  the  thirty  beds  which  had  just  been  cleared  away. 

b.  Applied  to  certain  light  yams  and  fabrics 
(see  qnots.)  ;  also  =  made  of  zephyr  (sense  3  b). 
^  1849  yrnL  Design  Aug.  143'Zephyr  Silk  Barege..  .This 
is  one  of  those  light  and  elegant  fabrics  which  have  done  so 
much  to  reduce  the  demand  for  the  higher  class  of  light 
printed  goods.  ti^Househ.  r^fr^/jIV.  398/2  We  have  Pale- 
t6ts,.  .Zephyr  wrappers,.. and  a  host  of  other  garments,  1858 
SiMMoNDS  Diet.  Tradey  Zephyr-cloth,  a  kind  of  kerseymere 
madeinBeI^ium;a  waterproof  fabric.  Ibid.,  Zephyr-shawl, 
a  kind  of  thin  light  woratwi  and  cotton  embroidered  shawl. 
1864  Webster,  Zephyr  yarn,  or  worsted,  a  fine  kind  of  yarn 
orworsted,calIed  ^X'io Berlinwool.  iSSaCAULFEtLD&SAWARD 
Did.  Needle^vork,  Zephyr  Ginrhaiits  or  Prints.  These  are 
pretty  delicate  textiles,  resembling  a  cotton  batiste.  Zephyr 
Merirw  Yarn,  the  term  employed  by  th«  wool  staplers  of 
Germany  to  signify  what  is  usually  called  German  or  Berlin. 
Zephyr  Shirting .  .iiVvnA  of  gauze  flannel,  havinga  silk  warp. 
1M3  Truth  31  May  768/2  Two  sisters  in  blue  zephyr  gown.s. 
18M  Maude  Bradshaw  Ind,  Outfits  31  Two  pairs  of  zephyi 
stays,,  .besides  a  few  pairs  of  ordinary  st.-iys. 

Hence  Zephyre-an,  Zepby-rian,  Ze'phyrons, 
Ze'phyry  adjs.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  zephyr  ;  full  of  or  having  zephyrs ;  Ze'phyret, 
a  gentle  zephyr ;  Ze'pliyrine,  the  name  of  a  light 
thin  material  or  a  garment  made  of  this ;  also 
attrib. ;  Zephyrless  a.,  destitute  of  zephyrs. 

1837  Btaek-.u.  Mng.  XLI.  146  The  voice  of  Reason,  like 
the  *zephyrean  breath  of  summer.  1848  tr./.  P.  F.  Richter's 
Levana  Itl.  iiL  S  54  To  . .  send  the  *zephyrets  of  pleasure 
through  artistic  bellows  and  air-pumps,  to  the  little  flowers. 
1714  Poor  Robin  Mar.  A  7,  And  from  the  West  with  a 
•Zephyrian  Breath,  Plants  seeming  dead  he  re-revives  from 
Death.  1873  Mrs.  Whitney  Other  Girls  iii,  A  span  new 
tea-coloured  "zephyrine  polonaise.  Ibid.,  Her  zephyrine, 
with  its  silky  shine.  1819  Keats  Lines  to  Fcumy  37  Whose 
winds,  all  *zephyrless,  hold  scourging  rods.  2847  Tail's 
Mag.  XIV.  267  This  soft  •zephyrous  breeze.  1791  Lear- 
MONT  Poems  188  The  *Zephir>'  Summer  breeze.  1^0  A.  H. 
SwiNTON  Inject  Var.  169  In  zcphjTy  hay-fields. 

Zepliyrailth  (zcfirsenji).  [ad.  mod.  L.  Ze- 
phyranthes,  f.  Gr.  (i<pvpo!  Zephyr  +  av0os  flower : 
with  allusion  to  the  >vaving  flower-stalks.]  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Zephyranthes. 

1845  Florist's /ml.  (1846)  VI.  248  In  habit  the  one-flowered 
Habranths  are  the  same  as  the  Zephyranths. 

Zeppelin  (zepalin),  sd.  [The  name  of  the 
German  Count  Ferdinand  von  Zeppelin.']  (With 
capital  Z.)  In  full  Zeppelin  airship:  a  dirigible 
airship;  properly,  one  of  a  type  constructed  by 
Count  Zeppelin  of  Germany  in  1900. 

Sometimes  colloquially  abbreviated  Zep{.p. 

1900  WUtaker's  Aim.  665/2  The  Zeppelin  Air-sh!p,  now 
[1809I  in  construction  on  an  island  of  the  Boden  See,  is  a 
cylindrical  frame  of  aluminium  in  partitions,  each  holding 
a  gas-bag.  1914  F.  T.Jane  in  Z.a«d4-  ^^'«^«'12  Sept.  is'/i 
A  Zeppelin  has  dropped  bombs  on  Antwerp.  ^  Ibid,  ig  Sept. 
ig*/'  Alarming  rumours  of  a  German  Zeppelin  invasion  of 
England  znA  Calais.  Ibid.  26  Sept.  i6*/2  It  takes  some- 
thing like  a  year  to  build  a  Zeppelin  shed.  1915  Jessie 
Pope  Simple  Rhymes,  Mariana,  The  night  those  Zeps 
bombarded  town.  1916  Timet  Lit.  Suppl.  27  Jan.  40/3  A 
hostile  raiding  *  Zepp.' 

Hence  Zs-ppelln  (also  abbrev.  uf)  v.  trans.,  to 
drop  bombs  on  from  a  Zeppelin ;  Ze^tpalinite, 
one  who  advocates  the  use  of  Zeppelins  as  .111 
engine  of  war,  esp.  against  non-combatants. 

1916  WELI.S  Mr.  Britling  f.  v.  |  12  They  will  Zeppelin  the 
fleet  and  walk  through  our  army.  1916  Dail^  Express  29 
Mar.  4/7  The  battle  royal  between  the  Zeppelinites  and  the 
anti-Zeppelinileslin  Germany]  continues,  i9aoW.J.  Locke 
House  of  Battazar  vii.  83  '  So  you've  been  Zepped,  I  hear," 
she  said. 

Zequl,  zequin(e,  obs.  forms  of  SBqnw. 

1613  PuRCHAS  Pilgrimage  vii.  iv.  (1614)  67s  Enery  Zequi 
being  sixteene  ryals,  and  with  vs  eight  shillings,  a  1701 
(see  Sequin  X*.  il  1765  Smollett  War'.  xxx.(i766_)  11. 107 
Two  scudi  make  a  zequine  ;  and  a  French  loui'dorc  is  worth 
about  two  zequines. 

Zeraphlm,  var.  Sebafhii)'. 

1858  SiMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Zeraphim,  a  former  money  of 
account  of  Goa,  of  240  Portugese  reis, 

Zerbaffe,  zerbaft,  variants  of  Sherbafp  Obs. 

s686  tr.  Ckardin's  Coronal.  Solyman  81  Seventy  Pieces  of 
Zer-baffe,  which  is  a  very  rich  sort  of  Persian  Tissue.  1687 
A.  LoviLL  tr.  Thevenol't  Trazi.  11.  9a  Zerbaft,  which  is  the 
Brocart  of  Persia. 

Zerbet,  obs.  form  of  Sherbet. 

Zerda  (za-ida).  Zool.  [So  called  by  the  '  Moors ' 
{Kongliga  Svenska  Vetenskaps  Handlingar,  \1Tt> 
XXXVHI.  26s).]     The  fennec,  Canis  zerda. 

vAx  Pennant  Hist.  Quadrup.  I.  248. 

Zereba,  zeriba :  see  Z.vriba. 

Zereglia,  Zerez,  obs.  ff.  Seraglio,  Xeres. 

Zeriff,  var.  Shebifi,  Xeriff. 

1858  SiMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Zeriff,  an  old  Turkish  coin 
worth  about  2^  dollars, 

Zemioh,  obs.  form  of  Zabnich. 

Zero  (zT»T-«).  PI.  zeroes  (-<7"z).  [ad.  F.  zero 
(1515  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  or  its  source  It.  zero,  for 
*ufiro,  ad.  Arab,  (ifr  Cipher.] 

1.  The  arithmetical  figure  o  which  denotes 
'nought':  =•  Cipher  j*.  i.    Now  ra«. 

1604  E.  GtRiMSTONEl  D'Acosla's  Hist.  Indies  vi.  ii.  J35 
They  accompted  their  weekes  by  thirteene  dayes,  marking 
the  dayes  with  a  Zero  or  cipher,  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey). 
Zero,  a  Word  sometimes  us'd  especially  among  the  French, 
for  a  Cipher  or  Nought  (o).     1799  Tilloch'i  Philos.  Mag, 


II.  4t3  Every'  letter.. marked  with  a  figure  followed  by  a 
zero.  1854  Orrs  Cire.  Sci.,  Math.  Sci.  16  Sometimes  the 
divisor  ends  wilh  zeros  or  noughts.  1857  Housch.  Words 
8  Aug.  143/2  A  five,  with  a  zero  to  the  right,  and  a  three  to 
the  left.  1878  GuRNEY  Crystaltogr.  15  If  we  have  two  zeros 
in  the  symbol. 

b.  The  compartment  numbered  o  on  a  roulette 
table. 

1859  Lever  Dav.  Dunn  xlvi,  I  have  been  sketching  out 
a  little  plan  of  a  martingale  for  the  roulette-table.  There's 
only  one  zero  at  Homburg,  and  we  can  try  it  there  as  we 
goup.'  1889J.-S.  Bond  y?(7w/f//*r  29  If  for  isoyears  Roulette 
has  held  its  own  against  all  comers,  it  is  zero  that  has  done 
it.  191 1  tr.  Silberers  Roulette  50  When  the  z<5ro  comes  out, 
the  Bank  takes  the  half  of  all  stakes  on  the  chances  simples 
and  the  whole  of  all  stakes  upon  the  chances  ntultiples 
(excepting,  of  course,  stakes  laid  upon  zero,  or  on  a  com- 
bination including  z€ro,  which  alone  it  pays). 

2.  The  point  or  line  marked  o  on  a  graduated 
scale,  from  which  the  reckoning  begins ;  esp.  in  a 
thermometer  or  other  measuring  instrument. 

X795  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXV.  446  When  the  instrument  is 
adjusted,  and  the  index  belonging  to  the  micrometer-screw 
stands  at  the  zero  on  its  circle.  x8x6  A  rt  0/ Brevjing  (Libr. 
Usef.  Knowl.  182^)  19/2  If  the  saccharometer  be  made  so  as 
to  sink  to  a  certain  point  marked  zero  (a  cypher)  in  distilled 
water.  x8a6  Henry  Elem.  Chem.  II.  639  The  Centigrade 
thermometer  places  the  zero  at  the  freezing  point.  1840 
Lardner  Geom.  208  The  French  adopt  as  their  zero  of  longi- 
tude the  meridian  which  p.isses  through  the  Observatory  at 
Paris.  1890  W.  F.  Stanley  Surv.  <V  Leii.  Instr.  439  These 
rollers  are  fixed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  turn  in  a  circum- 
ference concentric  with  the  zero  of  the  alidade. 

3.  The  temperature  corresponding  to  the  zero  of 
a  thermometer ;  that  degree  of  heat  (or  cold)  which 
is  reckoned  as  0° :  i.  e.  in  the  Centigrade  and 
Reaumur's  scales,  the  freezing-point  of  water ;  in 
Fahrenheit's  scale  (the  usual  one  in  Eng.  use),  33° 
below  this,  or  '  thirty-two  degrees  of  frost'. 

Absolute  zero,  the  lowest  temperature  possible^  in  the 
nature  of  things,  at  which  the  molecular  motion  which  con- 
stitutes heat  would  cease ;  the  zero  of  absolute  temperature, 
reckoned  as  —273°  C 

1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  I.  78  That  the  melting  of  ice 
produces  cold,  is  proved  by  the  custom  which  confectioners 
have  of  melting  certain  salts  wilh  ice  to  produce  a  cold 
below  zero.  1809  Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  535  On  the  23d  of 
January,  at  sunrise,  the  thermometer  was  iodeg.,on  the  26th 
13  deg.  below  Zero;  the  coldest  weather  ever  recorded  in 
this  town.  18*3  Byron  ywaw  X.  xxxiii.  Thermometers  sunk 
down  to.. zero.  1848  Watts  tr.  Gmelin's  Handbk.  Chem. 
I.  303  Clement  and  Desormes  place  the  absolute  zero  at 
-266-6°C.  (-.(47-9''  Fah.).  1905  Times  24  Jan.  4/6  In  a 
terrible  surf,  with  the  glass  near  zero,  they  finally  brought 
the  remnant  of  the  crew  off"  safely. 

4.  In  abstract  sense  :  Nought  or  nothing  reckoned 
as  a  number  denoted  by  the  figure  o,  and  con- 
stituting the  starting-point  of  the  series  of  natural 
numbers ;  the  total  absence  of  quantity  considered 
as  a  quantity  (in  Alg.  and  Higher  Math,  as  inter- 
mediate between  positive  and  negative  quantities) ; 
hence  as  expressing  the  amount  of  something  == 
'  none  at  all '. 

1813  Byron  Juan  ix.  ii.  Though  your  years  as  man  tend 
fast  to  zero.  1831  Phil.  Trans.  CXXI.  113  This  sum  is 
equal  to  zero  in  alt  positions  of  the  line  ds  round  the  point 
(r,  y,  2).  1831  CARl,VLE5"/ir/.  Res.  11.  ix.  Unless  my  Algebra 
deceive  me.  Unity  itself  divided  by  Zero  will  give  Infinity. 
187a  Lowell  Z>(i«/<  Pr.  Wks.  1890  IV.  155  Dante's  direct 
acquaintance  with  Plato  may  be  reckoned  at  zero.  1899 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  248  In  a  certain  patient,  I  have 
observed  the  intercranial  tension  to  be  slightly  below  zero 
while  he  was  standing  upright. 

b.  In  the  theory  of  functions,  A  value  of  a 
variable  for  which  a  function  vanishes. 

1893  A.  R.  Forsyth  Functions  62  The  number  of  distinct 
zeros  in  the  limited  area  is  finite.  1901  E.  T.  Whittaker 
Mod.  Anal.  94  A  polynomial  of  degree  «  has  «  zeros. 

5.  Jig.  (from  4),  Something  that  counts  as  or 
amounts  to  nothing ;  a  worthless  thing  or  person, 
one  of  no  account ;  a  '  cipher  ',  '  nonentity ' ;  a 
•  nothing '  or  '  nobody  ', 

1813  Maria  Eixjeworth  Patronage  xxiv.  The  other 
gentlemen  are  zeros.  1858  Carlyle  /■'«</*.  G/.  vi.  ix.  II.  | 
1/6  Whatever  the  answer  now  be  from  England,  I  will  have  | 
nothing  to  do  whh  it.. to  me  it  shall  be  zero.  1861  Macm. 
Mag.  III.  322  A  man  who  will  not  work.. is  as  complete 
a  zero  in  the  labour  supply  as  if  he  were  dead.  1870  H. 
Macmillan  Trite  yine  iii.  (1872)  82  He  is  not  surrounded 
with  a  vast  zero,  an  all-absorbing  negation. 

6.  Jig.  (from  2  and  3).  a.  The  lowest  point  or 
degree ;  vanishing-point ;  nothingness,  nullity. 
(Sometimes  coinciding  with  b.) 

i8jo  Byron  fuan  in.  ex.  Sure  my  invention  must  be  down 
at  zero.  1837  Hoon  Desert-Bom  64  Merely  to  look  at  such 
a  sight  my  courage  sinks  to  zero.  1867  *  Mark  Twain  ' 
Jumping  Frog,  Curing  a  Cold,  I  got  to  coughing  in. 
cessantly,  and  my  voice  fell  below  zero.  1894  Drummond 
Ascent  o/Man  176  Man  began  the  Ascent  of  Civilization 
at  zero. 

b.  The  initial  point  of  a  process  or  reckoning ; 
the  starting-point,  the  absolute  beginning. 

Hour  of  zero,  in  recent  military  use  =  zero  hour  (see  7  a). 

1849  H.  Miller  Footpr.  Creator  x.  193  The  vegetation  of 
the  Silurian  system,  from  its  upper  beds  down  till  where  we 
reach  the  zero  of  life.  i8fi«  J.  Martineau  Ess.  I.  7  He. . 
makes  1788  his  zero  of  human  history.  1916  P.  GiBBS 
Battles  ofSomme  xxviii.  348  When  the  hour  of '  zero  '  came 
for  the  attack. 

7.  a/trih.  a.  in  sense  2  (or  6  b),  as  zero-ltne, 
-mark,  -plane,  -point ;    zero  creep,  spontaneous 


slow  displacement  of  the  zero- point  on  a  graduated 
scale  ;  zero  hour  {Mil.),  the  hour  at  which  an 
attack  or  operation  is  timed  to  begin ;  zero  magnet, 
a  magnet  for  adjusting  the  zero,  e.  g.  of  a  galvano- 
meter ;  zero  mark,  post,  a  mark  or  post  from 
which  distances  along  roads  are  measured. 

1906  Athenxum  19  ^lay  612/2  A  very  ingenious  bifilar 
g.ilvanometer,  .warranted  free  from  the  tendency  to  *zero 
creep.  1917  W.  Beach  'I'homas  With  British  on  Somme 
II.  V,  The  coming  of  the  *zero  hour  of  3.30  in  the  morning, 
1915  A.  Keith  Antiq.  Alan  xxi.  34r  'I'he horizontal  or  "zero 
line,  which  crosses  the  hinder  and  lower  angles  of  the  right 
and  left  parietal  bones.  1862  'Ivndall  Heat  i.  (1863)  3  At 
the  present  moment  the  needle . ,  points  to  the  "zero  mark  on 
the  graduated  disc.  1908  Times  2  Jan.  8/6  I'he  iron  tablet 
marking  the  position  of  Tyburn-gate.. is  virtually  a  mile- 
stone, marking,  as  it  does,  a  spot  from  which  the  miles  on 
the  two  great  roads  that  join  at  Marble  Arch  are  measured. 
It  is  perhaps  the  sole  survivor  of  the  zero  marks  of  London. 
1880  Hauchton  Phys.  Geog.  ii.  sr  The  "zero  plane  is  the 
surface  of  the  ellipsoid  similar  to  the  sea  surface,  x8lo  T. 
Thomson  Syst.  Chem.  (ed.  4)  1. 565  A  thermometer,  the  "zero 
point  of  which  indicates  absolute  cold.  1908  Daily  Chron. 
9  Jan.  3/3  The  "zero  posts  which  formerly  stood  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Marble  Arch,  and  at  Hyde-park.corner. 

b,  in  sense  3,  as  zero  night,  temperature ,  weather. 
1854  Hawthorne  Engl.  Note-bks.  (1870)  1. 162  In  the  zero 
atmosphere  of  America.  1855  Browning  Old  Pict.  in 
Flor.  xxxiv.  Feel  truth  at  blood. heat  and  falsehood  at  zero 
rate.  1884  E.  P.  Roe  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  288/2,  I  can 
keep  my.. hens  warm  even  in  zero  weather,  189^  Edin. 
Rev.  Apr,  323  Molecular  rest — the  theoretical  condition  of 
zero-temperature,  X90S  Encycl.  Brit.  XXXIII,  299/2  The 
zero  reading  and  the  steam  reading  would  both  generally 
correspond  to  a  falling  meniscus. 

C.  in  sense  4 :  That  is  of  the  amount  expressed 
by  zero,  i.e.  none  at  all;  in  Math,  also  transf. 
applied  to  a  value  of  a  function  corresponding  to 
the  value  o  of  the  variable  or  variables. 

1879  Cayley  Math.  Papers  X.  499  The  letter  c  is  used  in 
connexion  with  the  zero  values  w»o,  z'-o.  ...l7o,  ■\7l,  ^72,.. 
are  even  functions,  and  the  corresponding  zero.functions  are 
denoted  by  co,  c\,  c%,...  When  (k,  v)  are  indefinitely  small 
each  of  these  functions  is  of  course  equal  to  its  zero-value 
plus  a  quadric  term  in  (w,  f).  1881  Minchin  Unipl. 
Kinemai.  25  The  surface  of  still  water  is  agitated  by  wave 
disturbances  proceeding  from  three  fixed  points..!  find  the 
points  of  zero  disturbance.  1920  Conquest  Apr.  257/2  Years 
of  tedious  work  out  of  which  there  was  always  the  chance 
of  a  zero  result, 

II  Zemiubet  (ziVo-mbet).  Also  7-8  -eth,  [Pg., 
ad.  Hind,,  Pers.  jlo.J  zerunbdd.']    An  East  Indian 

plant  of  the  genus  Curcuma,  or  its  aromatic  root, 
used,  like  the  allied  Cassumdnab  and  Zedoary, 
as  a  tonic  drug. 

[1555  Eden  Decetdes  (Arb.)  269  Of  the  Apothecaries 
drugges :  And  of  what  price  they  are  in  Calicut  and  Mala- 
bar. . .  Zerumba,  the  farazuola  Fanan  ii.  Zedoaria,  the 
farazuola  Fanan  i.l    i66i  J.  Davies  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trav. 

II.  151  The  Zerumbet ..  likewise  growes  in  these  parts,  and 
is  like  to  ginger.  1694  Phil.  Trans.  XVIIl,  278  Kua  or 
Zerumbeth  of  our  Shops,  a  Species  of  Ginger.  171a  tr. 
Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  33  The  Zedoary  is  the  long  Part  of 
the  Plant,  serving  as  a  root  to  the  Zerumbeth,  i86i  Bent- 
ley  Man.  Bot.  668  The  so-called  Cassumunar  roots,  Zedoary 
roots,  and  Zerumbet  roots  of  commerce. 

Zerybeh :  see  Zariba. 

Zerzelino,  zerzelnio,  var.  Sergelim  Obs. 

Zest  (zest),  J*.l  Also  8  zist.  [a.  F.  zeste, 
earlier  ■^ zest,  fzec,  'the  thicke  skin,  or  filme 
whereby  the  kernell  of  a  wall-nnt  is  diuided' 
(Cotgr.),  also  orange  or  lemon  peel;  of  obscure 
origin.     Cf  Walloon  zess,  Pg.  zeste. 

The  sense  given  in  Chambers  Cycl.  1728,  'the  woody, 
thick  Skin,  quartering  the  Kernel  of  a  Walnut ',  is  taken 
from  French,  and  was  not  in  English  use.] 

1.  Orange  or  lemon  peel  used  as  a  flavouring  or 
for  preserving  ;  also,  the  oil  squeezed  from  such 
peel  to  flavour  liquor,  etc.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1674  Blount  Glossogr.  (ed. /)),  ZesHFr.)  the  pill  of  an 
Orange,  or  such  like,  squeesed  into  a  glass  of  wine,  to  give 
it  a  relish.  1711  Ir.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  150  Citron 
Oil. .is  made. .by  the  Zest  or  the  rasping  or  grating  of  the 
Citron  Peel.  1747  Wesley  Prim.  PAysich  11755)  70  Pour 
into  the  Palm  of  the  Hand  a  little  Brandy,  with  some  Zist 
of  Lemon.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Clum.  II.  173  To  prepare 
lemon-juice  you  must  first  carefully  remove  the  zest  and  then 
the  white  part.  1903  Gilchrist  Beggar's Manor\\,PLS\x... 
fastidiously  deprived  the  oranges  of  their  zest. 

^.  Jig.  Something  that  imparts  a  relish,  savour, 
or  piquancy ;  a  piquant  quality  which  adds  to  the 
enjoyment  or  agreeableness  of  something. 

1709  Mrs.  Manley  Secret  Mem.  107  Monsieur  St.  Amant 
lovM  nothing  so  tenderly  as  he  did  the  Baron  ;  .  .he  was  the 
Zest  to  all  his  Pleasures.    1728  Vanbr.  &  Cib.  Prm.  Husb. 

III.  i,  A  smart  Repartee,  with  a  Zest  of  Recrimination  at  the 
Head  of  it,  makes  the  prettiest  Sherbet.  I74»  Young  Nt. 
Th.  IX.  r2n  The  Life  of  life,  the  Zest  of  worldly  bliss.  1819 
Keats  To  Fanny  6  That  sweet  minor  zest  Of  love,  your 
kiss.  i8»  W,  IRVINO  Sielch  Bk.  II.  134  There  was  a 
quaintness  too,  mingled  with  all  this  revelry,  that  gave  it 
a  peculiar  zest.  i86a  Thackeray  Phjlip  xvi,  The  sense 
that,  perhaps,  it  was  imprudent  to  take  a  cab  or  drink  a 
bottle  of  wine,  added  a  zest  to  those  enjoyments.  1B73 
Helps  Anim.  «!  Mast.  viii.  207  The  diflference  of  character 
should  have  given  a  zest  to  companionship,  not  destroyed  it. 

3,  Keen  relish  or  enjoyment  displayed  m  speech 
or  action ;  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  something ; 
gusto.     Usually  const,  Jor. 

1701  BoswixL  y.'hiison  20  Sept.  an.  1777,  If  I  were  to  reside 
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ZEST. 

in  London,  the  ejcquisite  KSt  with  wliich  I  relished  it  !ii 
occasional  visits  might  go  off.  1831  Sir  J.  Sinclair  Corr. 
II.  358  After  travelhng.  .for  two  or  three  days  alone,  when 
he  arrives  at  an  inn,  it  gives  him  a  greater  zest  for  society. 
1844  Dickens  Marl.  Chuz.  xix.  She  went  to  a  lying-in  or  a 
Uj-ing-out  with  equal  zest.  1854  Thackeray  Ncivcomes  1, 
The  rest  of  life  was  certainly  keener.  189S  Salmond  C/ir. 
D<Kir.  tmmort.  i.  vii.  119  The  Greek  people  had  an  almost 
unrivalled  zest  for  life.  . 

b.  phr.  To  your  zest,  to  your  taste  or  liking,  rare. 

1817  Byron  B.tpo  xii.  That  picture  . .  Is  loveliest  to  my 
mind  of  all  the  Show  ;  It  may  perhaps  be  .also  to  your  zest. 

4.  trans/.  Something  which  furnishes  a  relish  or 
provides  a  savoury  addition  to  a  meal ;  an  appe- 
tizer ;  also,  a  relish,  a  piquant  flavour. 

183s  Dickens  Sk.  Buz,  Miss  Evaiis  /,  EagU,  Mr.Wilkins 
had  Drought  a  pint  of  shrimps  . .  to  give  a  zest  to  the  meal 
[sc.  tea].  1848  NEW.MAN  Loss  Sr  Gain  154,  'I  like  these 
tides  into  the  country  ',  said  Vincent,  as  they  began  eatmg  j 
. .'  it  is  exquisite  as  a  zest '.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  xxvi, 
The  Native  had  private  zests  and  flavours  on  a  side-table, 
with  which  the  Major  daily  scorched  himself.  1856  Kane 
Arctic  ExpL  II.  xxvii.  27^  We  ..  renewed  the  zest  of  the 
Uble  with  the  best  sal.id  in  the  world  —raw  eggs  and 
cochlearia.  1876  Miss  Bkaddon  Dead  Men's  Shoes  i,  For  a 
cheap  relish,  a  zest  which  shall  make  bread  and  butter  supply 
the  place  of  dinner,  your  fishmonger  is  your  best  friend. 

Hence  Ze'stflil  a.,  full  of  zest,  characterized  by 
piquancy  or  keen  relish  or  enjoyment;  whence 
Ze'stftilly  adv.,  Ze'stfulness. 

1850  Erasers  Mac.  XLII.  345  A  zestful  sort  of  place  in 
which  to  spend  a  fortnight.  1857  Ibid.  LVI.  601  How., 
shall  any  man.. abridge.. twenty  volumes  of  such  zestful 
personalities?  187a  C  King  Mountain.  Sierra  Nev.  xl. 
241  While  we  chatted  and  ate  zestfully  portions  [of  meat] 
not  too  freely  brecciated  with  lava  sand.  1897  Jacobs  Skip- 
pers iVooing  i.  He  bent  over  and  with  much  zestful  splasn- 
ing  began  his  ablutions.  i88j  Illustr.  Land.  News  30  Sept. 
350/3  The  zestfulness  of  its  Radicalism  is  not  lessened, 

t  Zest,  sb.^  Obs.  rare-^.  =  Siesta. 

1706  Philups  (ed.  Kersey),  Z«< ..  sometimes  taken  for  a 
>hort  Afternoon's  Sleep  or  Nap :  as  To  go  to  one's  Zest, 
Zest  (zest),  V.    [f.  Zest  rf.i] 
L  trans.  To  flavour  with  '  zest ' ;  to  add  a  relish 
to;  to  give  a  piquant  quality  to;  also^^. 

1704  CiBBER  Careles!  Hush.  in.  56  My  Lord,  when  my 
Wine's  Right  I  never  care  it  shou'd  be  Zested.  1709  Mrs. 
Manley  Secret  Mem.  (1720)  IV.  Ded.  p.  vii.  Heaven  is  some- 
times pleased  with  Bitterness  to  Zest  the  Bowl  of  Bliss  1 
«737  )■  Hervey  Mem.  Reign  Ceo.  II  (1848)  II.  xxx.  288 
Many  more  expressions  not  quite  so  strongly  zested,  though 
but  few  degrees  weaker.  1760  Golusm.  Ess.  Misc.  Wks.  1837 
I.  327  Hundreds  sunk  to  the  bottom  by  one  broadside, 
furnish  out  the  topic  of  the  day,  and  zest  his  coffee.  _  1863 
Meredith  Marian  ii,  Ye  who  zest  the  turtle's  nest  With  the 
eagle's  eyrie.  1871  H.  Marshall  For  very  Life  I.  i,  One 
autumn  morning,  zested  with  a  sharp  frosty  feeling, 
1 2.  [after  F.  2«/cr.]  (See  quot.)  Obs. 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Zest  an  Orange  or  Lemon, 
(among  Confectioners)  is  to  cut  the  Peel  from  top  to  bottom 
into  small  Slips,  as  thin  as  it  can  possibly  be  done. 
Hence  Ze-sted  ///.  o. 

17«9  GoLDSM.  Rom.  Hist.  W.n^  One  circumstance  that 
might  well,  .teach  mankind  to  relish  the  beverage  of  virtue 
.  .above  their  most  zested  enjoyments.  x8oz  Lusignan  III, 
131  The  most  zested  enjoyments  of  vice. 

fZest,  int.  Obs.  [Cf.  F.  zest  int.]  An  exclama- 
tion accompanying  quick  action. 
170s  Vanbrugh  Con/ed.  lii.  i,  Oons  the  old  Woman— Zest. 
Zest,  s.w.  dial.  i.  2nd  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Say  z/.l 
t6a>  Contention  betw.  Lib,  ^  Prod.  i.  iv,  Bur  Lady,  zonne, 
zest  true. 
Zet,  dial,  f.  Set  v. 

II  Zeta*  (zj'ta),  Antiq.  [med,L.,  =  &■/«  (see 
Z),  a.  Gr.  SiaiTo  way  of  living,  dwelling  (see  Diet 
jA.).]     a  term  of  disputed  meaning  (see  quots.). 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Zeta,..a.  Room  kept  warm 
like  a  Stove  1  a  withdrawing-Chamber  with  Pipes  convey'd 
along  in  the  Walls,  to  receive  from  below,  either  the  cool 
Air,  or  the  heat  of  warm  Water.  In  our  old  Records,  it  is 
taken  for  a  Dining-Room,  Hall,  or  Parlour.  1849-50 
Weald's  Diet.  Terms,  Zeta,  presumed  to  be  a  room  over 
the  porch  of  a  Christian  church,  i860  Mayne  Expos.  Lex., 
Zeta,  Zeteorila  [?  Zeticitta\ . .  the  Vaporaria  and  Coitclai'ia, 
ot  vapour -baths  and  inner  closets,  in  the  pavement  of  which 
warm  or  cold  water  was  diffused  as  required. 
II  Zeta  "^  (zfta).  [Gr.  ff™,  the  letter  Z,  f :  see 
Z.]  Name  of  the  sixth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
used  attrib.  in  zeta-funotion  Math.,  one  of  a  set 
of  functions  (denoted  by  a  capital  Z  prefixed  to  the 
variable)  connected  with  elliptic  integrals.  Hence 
Ze-taclsm  (-siz'm)  [cf.  Etacism,  Lambdacism, 
Rhotacism],  frequent  or  faulty  use  of  the  letter  C; 
Eetaio  (zH^'ik)  a.  Math.,  applied  by  Sylvester  to 
operations  (denoted  by  the  letter  f  prefixed  to  an 
expression)  in  which  subscript  indices  are  treated 
like  ordinary  indices  of  powers,  and  to  expressions 
or  ftmctions  so  obtained. 

1S40  Sylvester  Coll.  Math.  Papers  (1904)  I.  47, 1  use  the 
Greek  letter  C  to  denote  that  the  product  of  factors  to  which 
it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  effected  after  a  certain  symbolical 
manner.  This  I  shall  distinguish  as  the  zeta-ic  product. 
Ibid.,  Rule  for  zeta-ic  multiplication.  Note.  An  analogous 
interpretation  may  be  extentied  to  any  zeta-ic  function  what. 
ever.  1889  I.  Taylor  Aryans  v.  §  i.  260  The  tendency  to 
Zetacism  among  the  lonians  may  be  due  to  an  admixture 
with  the  pre-Aryan  population. 
Zete,  obs.  dial,  form  of  Set  v. 
Zetetic(zfte'tik),  a.  andfi.  rare.  [ad.  mod.L. 
ietitkus,  a.  Gr.  {rfrrfriKhi,  i.  (rjTfty  to  seek,  inquire.] 
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A.  adj.  Inquiring,  investigating;  proceeding  by 
inquiry  or  investigation. 

In  quot.  1645  used  in  burlesque.  ... 

164s  Urouhart  Trissotetras  Wks.  (1S34)  145  Zeletick,  is 
said  of  loxogonospherical  moods  which  agree  in  the  sam^ 
qussitas.  1660  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  xii.  C1687)  771/1  T  his 
was  called  the  Zetetick  Philosophy,  from  its  continual 
enquiry  after  Truth.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Teclm.  I,  Zete- 
tick Method  in  M.-ithematicks,  is  the  Analytick,  or  Alge. 
braick  way.  1840  S.  B.  Rowbotham  (title)  Zetetic  Astronomy. 
A  description  of  several  experiments  which  prove  that  the 
surface  of  the  sea  is  a  perfect  plane  and  that  the  Earth  is 
not  a  Globe  I  1885  Bookseller  7_  Jan.  12/1  A  party  of 
Zetetic  astronomers  with  scientific  instruments. 

B,  sb.  1.  {sing,  or  pi.)  Investigation,  mquiry 
(as  in  mathematics,  etc.). 

Often  with  allusion  to  Franciscus  Vieta's  Zettiicorum 
libri  quingue. 

1679  MoxoN  Math.  Did.  (r70i),  Zetetigue,  numbers  used 
in  Algebra  and  Equations  by  the  famous  Vieta.  1843  Penny 
Cycl.  XXVII.  775/2  Zetetics,a.n&me  given  by  Vieta.  .to  the 
part  of  algebra  which  consists  in  the  direct  search  after  un- 
known quantities.  1853  W.  Thomson  Laws  Th,  (ed.  3)  §  35 
[Logic]  has  been  called . .  Zetetic  or  the  Art  of  seeking. 

2.  An  investigator,  inquirer  ;  spec,  an  adherent  of 
the  ancient  Greek  sceptic  school  of  philosophy  (see 
Sceptic  A.,  B.  i). 

1660  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  xil.  (1687)  772/2  These  all  were 
called  Pyrrhonians  from  their  Master;  Aporeticks,  and 
Scepticks,  and  Ephecticks,  and  Zeteticks,  from  their  (as  it 
were)  Doctrine.  1838  J.  Rowbotham  Diet.  66  The  ancient 
Pyrrhonists  were  callecf  Zetetics  or  seekers. 

Hence  Zetetioally  adv.  [see  -ically],  by  way 
of  inquiry  or  investigation. 

1665  Yioov.t.Micro^.  ix.'ss  It  would  be  somewhat  too  long 
. .  zetetically  to  examine . .  what  particular  kind  of  motion  it  is. 

Zej>,  obs.  dial.  pi.  ind.  pres.  of  See  v. 

Ze)>)je,  obs.  var.  Sith. 

Zetland  (ze-tland).  Later  spelling  (see  Z)  of 
Sc.  Jetlatid  (also  Yetland,  latinized  Yhetlandia), 
a.  ON.  Hja{r)tland,  Hjetland  (MDa.  Hetland) 
Shetland.  Hence  Ze'tlander,  Zetla'ndlo  a. 
(Survives  as  an  official  name  of  iheShetland  Islands, 
and  in  a  title  of  the  peerage.) 

1703  J.  Brand  ZJfJcr.  Orkney,  etc.  To  Rdr.,  Zetland.,  is 
unknown  to  the  most  of  the  Nation,  if  not,  that  they  have 
only  heard,  there  were  such  Isles,  as  the  Zetlandick.  Ibid. 
1 16  Some  Zetlanders  went  to  the  Kin^  with  their  Skin-Coats, 
laying  the  oppressed  condition  of  their  Countrey  before  him. 
1809  Ed.mondston  Zetland  Isl.  I.  206  The  native  Zetland 
horse  is  very  small.  1813  Montagu  Ornith.  Diet.  Suppl. 
s.v.  Shearivater.ln  addition  to  the  Zetlandic  name  of  Lyre, 
Lyar  or  Lyrie,  it  has  acquired  the  Norwegian  names  of 
Skrabe  or  Skraap.  1821  Scott  Pirate  ii,  Sweyn  Erickson, 
as  good  a  Zetlander  as  ever  rowed  a  boat  to  the  haa/fis'a- 
ing.  1868  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc,  i.  338  A  list  of  the  Zetlandic 
Annelids  dredged  in  1867  and  1868, 

Zeuera,  Zeuet,  obs.  fi'.  Zebra,  Civet  j#.' 
II  ZeuglodoU  (zi(7'gl«dpn).  Palaont.  [mod.L. 
(Owen,  1839),  f.  Gr.  {iiiKri  strap  or  loop  of  a 
yoke  -h  ohois,  oIovt-  tooth.]  A  genus  of  extinct 
cetaceans  of  a  primitive  type,  whose  fossil  remains 
are  found  in  the  Eocene.  Hence  Zen'glodont,  sb. 
a  cetacean  'of  this  genus ;  a.  belonging  to  this 
genus;  ZeuBTlodo-ntoid  [-oid],  a.  having  the 
characters  of  this  genus,  or  belonging  to  the  family 
Zeuglodontidse ;  sb.  a  cetacean  of  this  family. 

1839  Owen  in  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Lond.  Ser.  11.  VI.  75  The 
microscopic  characters  of  the  texture  of  the  teeth  of  the 
Zeuglodon  are  strictly  of  a  mammiferous  character.  x8s7 
AcAssiz  Contrib.  Nat.  Hist.  U.  S.  I.  116  The  Zeuglodonts 
[are]  embryonic  Sirenida;.  1883  Flower  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XV.  393/2  'The  earliest  Cetaceans  of  whose  organization  we 
have  anything  like  complete  evidence  are  the  Zeuglodons  of 
the  Eocene  period.  1885  J.  Phillips''  Man.  Gcol.  II.  650 
Whales  of  the  Zeuglodont  family.  1893  Athaueum  12  Nov. 
667/3  Zeuglodont  and  other  cetacean  remains  from  the  ter- 
tiaries  of  the  Caucasus. 

II  Zeugma  (ziiJ-gma).  Gram,  and  Rhet.  [mod. 
L.,  a.  Gr.  feuY/ia  a  yoking,  f.  ^(v^vivai  to  yoke, 
related  to  ^vyov  Yoke  sh^  A  figure  by  which  a 
single  word  is  made  to  refer  to  two  or  more  words 
in  the  sentence;  esp.  when  properly  applying  in 
sense  to  only  one  of  them,  or  applying  to  them  in 
different  senses;  but  formerly  more  widely,  in- 
cluding, e.g.,  the  nse  of  the  same  predicate,  with- 
out repetition,  with  two  or  more  subjects  ;  also 
sometimes  applied  to  cases  of  irregular  construction, 
in  which  the  single  word  agrees  grammatically 
with  only  one  of  the  other  words  to  which  it  refers 
(more  properly  called  Syllepsis). 

1586  A.  Day  Engl.  Secretorie  11.  (1595)  82  Zeugma,  when 
one  or  more  clauses  are  concluded  vnder  one  verbe,  as  to 
say,  His  loosnesse  ouercame  all  shame ;  his  boldnesse,  feare ; 
his  madnesse,  reason.  1589  Puttenham  Engl.  Poesie  in. 
xii.  (Arb.)  17s  But  if  it  be  to  mo  clauses  then  one,  that  some 
such  word  be  supplied  to  perfit  the  congruitie  or  sence  of 
them  all,  it  is  by  the  figure  (Zeugma)  we  call  him  the  (single 
supplie)..:  as  to  say.  Fellowes  and  friends  and  kinne  for- 
sooke  me  quite.  1848  J.  T.  White  Xciwphon's  .^ko*.  Notes 
I.  V.  §  9  (1872)  5t  Observe  the  zeugma  in  TtXrfitt.  [in  17  Paai- 
Ae'a>«  lypxf],  irA^flet  fjtci/  xiafto.^  Ka\  avBp<aiTbiv  Ic-xvpa  ovfSa]. 
1873  LiLLlB  tr.  %  P.  Lange's  Comm.  2  Thess.  iii.  156  Avrov? 
is  now  to  be  taken  out  of  the  dative  toioutoi?,  by  an  obvious 
zeugma  (in  2  Thess.  iii.  12  tois  6e  rotouroi?  Tra(ia-f^iWo\i.iv, 
Kai  irapaKaAoD/xef].  188a  Farrar  Early  Chr,  1 1.  560  By  the 
figure  of  speech  called  zeugma,  or  rather  syllepsis,  the  same 
word.. is  often  made  to  serve  two  purposes  in  the  same 
Bentence.    A  verb  is  often  used  with  two  clauses  which  is 
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only  appropriate  to  one  of  them,  as  in  Pope't  line — 'See 
Pan  with  flocks,  with  fruits  Pomona  crowned.* 

Hence  Zengmatic  (-a;-tik)  a.,  pertaining  to  or 
involving  zeugma  ;  Z6nsma-tically  adv.,  so  as  to 
involve  zeugma. 

1857  Ellicott  Comm.  Cot.  ii.  5  A  zeugmatic  construction 
of  the  accus.  with  both  verbs.  1857  —  Cotnm.  Phil.  i.  27 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  defend  the  construction  as  it 
stands,,  .by  referring  axoiJtrw  zeugmatically  to  both  clauses. 

Zennerite  (zai-narait).  Min.  [f.  the  name  of 
Gustav  Zeuner  of  Freiberg,  Saxony.]  A  hydrous 
arseniate  of  uranium  and  copper,  occurring  in  bright- 
green  crystals. 

1873  Jml.  Chem.  Soc.  XXVI.  1010  Arseniferous  Uranium 
Mica  (Zeunerite)  from  JoachimsthaL 

Zeura,  obs.  form  of  Zebra. 
II  Zens  (zias).     [Gr.  ZttJj,  gen.  Aios,  related  to 
Ij.Jovis  (gen.)  :  see  Jove,  Jupiter.] 
L  Myth.  Name  ofihe  supreme  deity  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  ;  cf.  JupiTEB.     Hence  allusively. 

1920  Times  Lit.  Suppl.  i  Apr.  207/4  The  Zeus  of  Weimar 
[sc.  Goethe]  was  the  last  person  we  should  have  imagined 
comparable  with  our  Swan  of  Avon  1 
b.    Comb. 

1839  T.  Mitchell  Frogs  of  Aristoph.  Add.  411  Cretan 
Zeus-worship,  a  1861  Clough  Poems  (1869)  II.  464  You  are 
the  hatefullest  to  me  of  the  Zeus-fed  princes.  1875  Brown- 
ing Aristoph.  Apol.  Poet.  Wks.  1896  1.  730/1  1  he  hapless 
Zeus-born  offspring.  1880  Jebb  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  140/1 
Legends  of  warlike  deeds  done  by  Zeus.nourished  kings. 
2.  Ichthyol.  A  genus  of  spiny-finned  fishes,  in- 
cluding the  John  Dory,  Zeusfaber,  anciently  sacred 
to  Zeus  or  Jupiter. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Zeiis,  a  Fish  taken  about 
Cadiz. .,  of  a  black  Colour  and  very  delicate.  1751  J.  Hill 
Hist.  Anim.  274  The  red  Zeus,  with  an  even  tail.  1854 
Badham  Halieut.  48  His  own  fish  Zeus,  the  dory  [was 
offered]  to  Jupiter. 

|]  Zeuzis  (zi«'ksis).  Name  of  a  famous  ancient 
Greek  painter;  hence  allusively,  and  in  comb. 
Zeuxis-like  adj.     Hence  Zeaxian  a. 

1616  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Poems  i.  Sonn.  xix.  Wks.  (S.T.S.) 
I.  23  Desire  (alas)  Desire  a  Zeuxis  new.  From  Indies  bor- 
rowing Gold,  from  Westerne  Skies  Most  bright  Cynoper, 
sets  before  mine  Ey«s  In  euery  Place,  her  Haire,  sweet 
Looke  and  Hew.  163S  Quakles  Embl.  ill.  ix,  Zeuxian 
Art.  1850  Mrs.  Jameson  Leg.  Mon.  Ord.  299  _A  vase  con- 
taining white  lilies.. painted  with  such  Zeuxis-like  skill, 
that  birds,  .have  been  seen  attempting  to.  .peck  the  flowers. 
Zenxite  (ziS-ksait).  Min.  [I.  Gr.  ftufis  yoking, 
joining  (f.  ^(vyvvvai  to  join),  rendering  •  unity'  in 
the  name  Huel  Unity  (see  quot).]  A  variety  of 
tourmaline. 

1836  T.  Thomson  Min.,  Geol.,  etc  I.  320  Zeuxite.   The 
mineral  which  I  distinguish  by  this  name  was  found  in  1S14 
in  considerable  quantity  in  the  Huel  Unity  mine,  about 
three  miles  east  of  Redrath,  in  Cornwall 
Zeve,  obs.  form  of  Seven. 
Zevre,  obs.  form  of  Zebra. 
Zfoot,  var.  'SrooT  int.  Obs. 

i6a)  I.  C.  Two  Merry  Milkmaids  11.  ii.  G4b,  Ber.  Zfoot, 
hee's  turn'd  Eccho.  1640  IVits  Recreat.  I  7  b,  Z'  foot,  will 
you  have  of  men  more  than  their  hearts  t 
Zhe,  zhee,  dial,  forms  of  She. 
II  ZllO  (2^").  [Tibetan  rndso-l  A  hybrid  bovine 
animal,  bred  from  a  yak  bull  and  a  common  cow, 
used  for  domestic  purposes  in  Northern  India. 
Also  called  ||  Zobo,  lobu  [with  masc.  affix  -bo\ 
So  II  Zhomo,  also  jomo  [with  fem.  affix  -mo'\,  a 
female  zho. 

1841  MooRCROFT  Trav.  I.  272  Oxen  of  the  common  kind 
are  not  used  for  ploughing,  the  zho  ox,  or  hybrid  male 
between  the  yak.. and  the  common  cow,  or  the_  humped 
variety  called  zebu,  being  greatly  preferred,  as  is  its  sister, 
the  zhomo,  for  the  dairy.  Ploughing  is  performed  by  a  pair 
of  zhos.  Ibid.  309  The  Zho  or  Yak-mule.  1854  Hooker 
Himal.  yrnls.  I.  ix.  2:3  The  zobo..is  but  rarely  seen  in 
these  mountains,  though  common  in  the  North  West  Hima. 
laya.  1867  A.  L.  Adams  IVand.  Nat.  India  27J.  1880  R. 
Strachey  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  833/2  The  yak,  from  which 
is  reared  a  cross  breed  with  the  ordinary  horned  cattle  of 
India  locally  called  '  zobu '. 
Zibeline  (zi-belin,  -sin).  Forms  ;  6  zebelin, 
7  -elline,  7  zibelUn,  -en,  zubeline,  8  zeblUne, 
8-  zibelin(e,  (9  zibelline).  [ad.  F.  zibeline  (also 
t  zabelline,\zebeline,  OF.  sebelin),  =  It.  zibellino, 
Sp.  S-,  cebellina,  Fg.  zcbelina ;  Romanic  deriv.  of 
Slav,  sobol :  see  Sable  sb.y\ 

1.  A  small  carnivorous  quadruped,  the  sable, 
Mustela  zibellina.     Also  attrib. 

iS8s  T.  Washington  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  11.  xxiii.  62  Furies 
of  martirs,  Zebelins,  Sables.  1654  tr.  Martini's  Conq.  China 
a  Garnished  round  with . .  skin  three  fingers  broad,  of  Caston 
or  Zibellin.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  447  Clothed 
.  .in  cloth  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  Zebelline  and  African  furs. 
1784  King  Cook's  Voy.  Pacific  vi.  vi.  340  The  common  fox ; 
the  stoat,  or  ermine ;  the  zibeline,  or  sable.  1808  Eleanor 
Sleath  Bristol  Heiress  I.  177  The  zibelin  from  her  haunts 
decoy'd  j  Or  chas'd  the  ermine  from  his  cell.  184^  Hugh 
Murray  Trav.  Marco  Polo  1.  823-  '.W  The  inside  is  lined 
with  skins  of  ermine  and  zibelline. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  sable  ;  sable. 

i8«9  Daily  News  7  Jan.,  Black  velvet,  trimmed  all  over 
with  zibeline.  1889  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  May(i89o)34  In  1188 
or  thereabout  no  person  was  allowed  to  wear  garments  of 
vair,  gray,  zibeline,  or  scarlet  color. 

3.  (Also  zibeline  cloth.)    A  soft  smooth  woollen 
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material  with  a  slightly  furry  surface,  used  for 
women's  dress.     Also  attrib. 

1891  Daily  He^vs  17  Dec  5/7  Blucgrey  zibeline  cloth... 
A  Czarina  jacket  of  almond-coloured  zibeline.  1893  ^ady 
17  Aug.  172/2  The  cloths  coming  in  are  mostly  beavers, 
thick  zibeline  finished  beavers  for  choice.  1909  W.  J. 
Locke  Septimus  ix,  It  was  Eiqma.  He  recognized  the 
zibeline  toque  and  coat. 

Zibet  (ri'bet).  Forms:  6-  zibeth,  7  zibith, 
(se|bat),  8-  zibet,  [ad.  med.L.  zibethum  (cf.  It. 
zibelto,  F.  zibet,  G.  zibetit) :  see  Civet  sby\  A 
variant  of  CiTET  sb^,  the  animal  and  the  perfume; 
used  distinctively  (after  Buffon)  for  the  Asiatic 
species  of  Viverra,  V.  zibetha,  and  the  secretion 
it  yields  (called  also  zibethum). 

1594  Blundevil  Exerc,  Plaiicius'  Mai  (1597)  265  Next  to 
her  genitories,  shee  hath  a  little  bagge  into  the  which  doth 
fall  the  precious  greace  or  humour,  which  they  call  Ciuet 
and  Zibeth.  1607  Topskli.  Four./.  Beasts  585  The  Zibeth 
or  Sivet-cat.  i66p  Addr.  to  Iwpe/ut  yng.  Gentry  Eng.  44 
You  would  conceive.. that  some  Chymist  had  dearly  pur- 
chas'd  their  more  terrene  excrements,  out  of  them  to  exalt 
his  occidental  zibith.  1781  Smellie  Buffon's  Nat.  Hist. 
(1791)  V,  242  The  zibet  is  probably  the  civet  of  Asia,  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  of  Arabia.  1843  Penny  Cyct.  XXVI.  406 
The  marks  on  the  lateral  and  anterior  parts  of  the  neck  are 
very  dark  in  the  Zibet. 

b.  Comb,  tzibet-mufif,  a  muff  made  of  civet  fur. 
1685  Lond.  Gat.  No.  2078/4  A  Sebat  MufiF. 
Zich.  Zick,  dial.  ff.  Such,  Sick. 
Ziczac  (zi-kz8ek).    Also  siksak,  sagsag,  sicsac, 
zi(o)kza(o)k.    [Ultimately  a.  Arab,  jljjj  zaqzdq, 

jlMiitti  saqsaq  (Dozy).]  An  Egyptian  species  of 
plover,  Pluvianus  segyftius  {Charadrius  melano- 
cephalus),  which  by  its  cry  warns  the  crocodile  of 
approaching  danger;  perhaps  identical  with  the 
trochilus  (see  TrochilusI  i). 

i8m  W.  p.  CoouEY  Larchei's  Notes  Herod.  11.  Ixviii.  I. 
285  The  bird  called  sagsag,  or  siksak,  by  the  Arabs,  is  a 
species  of  plover.  1849  Cubzon  Vis.  Monast.  Levant  xiL 
150, 1  was  on  the  point  of  firing  at  his  [sc.  a  sleeping  croco- 
dile's] eye,  when  I  observed  that  he  was  attended  by  a  bird 
called  a  ziczac.  i88z  Phil  Robinson  Noah^s  Ark  iii,  Al- 
most too  lazy  to  keep  his  jaws  open  while  the  little  '  sic- 
sac '  plover  picked  his  teeth. 

Ziozao,  variant  of  ZiazAO. 

Zide,  obs.  or  dial.  f.  Siob. 

Zidonian,  obs.  var.  Sioonian. 

Ziekle,  obs.  form  of  Sickle. 

1471  Caxton  Heeuyett  U^t)  16  He  destroyed  the  vices  in 
suchc  wyse  as  the  ziekle  cuttyth  herhes. 

Zlfer,  obs.  form  of  Cipheb. 

Ziffius,  obs.  f.  X1PI1IA8,  swordfish. 

1590  Spenser  K  Q.  11.  xii.  24  Huge  Zifiius,  whom  Mariners 
eschew  No  lesse,  then  rockes. 

Zig,  the  first  syllable  of  zigzag':  see  Zao. 

Zig(g,  variants  of  Sio  sb.,  urine. 

Zlgan,  early  variant  of  Tzigane. 

1851  Borrow  Lavengyo  xc.  (1893)  352  Like  the  forge  and 
tent  of  a  wandering  Zigan. 

Zigge,  obs.  f.  Say  v.^ 

Zigger,  zlghyr,  Cornish  dial.  ff.  Sickek  zi.2. 

a  1843  SouTHEY  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  Ser.  III.  (1850)  725/1  The 
water  zighyrs  away.  A  Cornish  mining  wordf  for  dribbling, 
or  flowing  in  a  small  stream.  1881  Kavmoso  Afi/iing G/(fss.f 
Zighyr^  zigger^  or  sicker,  to  percolate,  trickle  or  ooze. 

Ziggurat :  see  Zikkurat. 

Zi;,  zi;t,  Zi^Jie :  see  See  v.,  Sight. 

Ziffzag  (zi'gza^g),  sb.,  a.,  adv.  Also  as  two 
words  or  with  hyphen  ;  also  8  zio-zac,  zigzac(k, 
ziczag.  [ad.  F.  zigzag  (1680  in  Hatz.-Darm.) ; 
ultimate  origin  unknown ;  partly  symbolic,  the 
two  different  vowels  suggesting  the  two  different 
directions.  Cf.  G.  zicizack  (Sperander,  1727), 
said  to  be  first  used  of  fortifications  (sense  3  a).] 
A.  sb. 

1.  A  series  of  short  lines  inclined  at  angles  in 
alternate  directions ;  a  line  or  course  having  sharp 
turns  of  this  kind  ;  concr.  something  characterized 
by  such  lines  or  turns.  Orig.  in  phr.  in  zigzag 
(  =  F.  ««  zigzag). 

t7ia  J.  James  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardtning  43  Steps  of  Grass 
laid  in  Zic-Zac  \Note,  The  French  call  this  an  AlUe  en 
Zic-Zitc,  for  its  Likeness  to  a  Machine  so  called].  Ibid.  215 
Chevrons,  or  Checks  of  Grass  in  Zig-Zac.  Z7a8  Chambers 
Cycl.  %.w.  A  lley.  An  Alley  in  Ziczac,  is  that  which  has  too 
great  a  Descent.  z8sa  J.  Parkinson  Outl.  Oryctol.  139  The 
larger  tubercles  placed  in  zig-zag.  189a  E.  Reeves  7/o/ne. 
zvarti  Bound  299  Entering  by  the  beautiful  Gate  of  Justice, 
and  winding  in  zigzag  through  the  thickness  of  the  tower. 

1766  CoLMAN  &  Garkick  Ctand.  Afarr.  11.  ii,  Here's  none 
of  your  strait  lines  here — but  all  taste — zig-zag — crinkum 
crankuni — in  and  out.  1830  M.  Donovan  Dom.  Econ.  I. 
235  Twbtcd  into  a  serpent,  or  bent  into  a  zig-zag.  1856 
Merwalb  Rom.  Emp.  xl.  IV.  495  The  other  [road]  was 
practicable  for  carriages,  and  for  this  purpose  was  made  to 
climb  the  acclivity  with  a  zigzag.  1871  Nesbitt  Catal. 
Stade  Colt.  Glass  6  7'erminatin^  with  a  turquoise  zig-zag. 
x88o  Meredith  Tragic  Com.  xi.  Dashing  his  finger  in  a 
fiery  zig-zag  along  the  line  for  her  pen  to  follow.  Z884 
RvSKlu  Pleas.  Er/g.  iii.  §87.(1885)  121  The  hieroglyphic  u.se 
of  the  zigzag,  for  water,  by  the  Egyptians. 

b.  Each  of  such  lines  or  turns  :  chiefly  in  //. 

1718  PoPK  Dune.  I.  124  Nonsense  precipitate,  like  running 
Lead.  That  slipp'd  thro'  Cracks  and  Zi^-zags  of  the  Head. 
1775  I'wiss  Trav.  Port,  ij-  Sp.  64  A  winding  road,  which 
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forms  thirteen  zig-zags.  1833  L.  Ritchie  Wand,  Loire  i8a 
A  cap,  laced  and  ribanded  in  all  manner  of  zig-zags,  a  1861 
Clough  Poemsy  Ite  Domuni  Saturae  11  The  lightning 
zigzags  shoot  across  the  sky.  1865  G.  Macdon.\ld  AUc 
Forbes  Ixxiv,  The  button  made  many  a  zigzag  from  side  to 
•  side  of  the  table.  187s  Bennett  &  Dyer  Sacks'  Bot.  742 
The  grand  curve  of  growth.. does  not  assume  the  form  of 
a  continuous  curve,  but  shows  a  number  of  small  zigzags. 

1781  CowPER  Conversation  86i  Though  such  continual  zig- 
zags in  a  book,  Such  drunken  reelings,  have  an  awkward 
look.^  1796  Burke  Regie,  Peace  ii.  Wks.  1842  II.  311  The 
fanaticks  going  straight  forward  and  openly,  the  politicians 
by  the  surer  mode  of  zigzag.  1815  Jane  Austen  .£";«/««  xv, 
The  little  zigzags  of  embarrassment.  19x3  Roosevelt  A  uto- 
biogr,  579  Our  policy  is  apt  to  go  in  zigzags,  because  differ- 
ent sections  of  our  people  exercise  at  different  times  unequal 
pressure  on  our  government. 

2.  A  road  or  path  turning  sharply  at  angles  in 
alternate  directions,  esp.  so  as  to  reduce  the 
gradient  on  a  steep  slope ;  each  of  the  sharp  turns 
forming  such  a  road. 

1718  Swift  My  Lady's  Lam.  184  How  proudly  he  talks  Of 
zigzags  and  walks.  1848  Thackeray  bL  Snobs  vi,  I  thread 
the  doubtful  zig-zags  of  Mayfair.  1855  Alford  in  Life 
(•873)  250  Up  the  valley  of  the  Adour  to  Arreau,  a  village 
approached  by  zigzags.  1890  *  R.  Boldrewood' C(?/.  Re- 
former xiii.  Many  years  before  the  Zig  Zag  \sc.^  railway  in 
New  South  Wales]  was  chopped  out  of  the  sidelings. 

3.  Applied  spec,  to  other  things  of  a  zigzag  shape, 
a.  Fortif,  A  trench  leading  towards  a  besieged 
place,  constructed  in  a  zigzag  direction  so  as  not  to 
be  enfiladed  by  the  defenders ;  a  boyan.  b.  Archit. 
A  chevron-moulding,     C.  Fishery,    (See  quot.) 

a.  1^33  Budgell  Bee  IV.  67  _A  Battery  began  in  the 
Morning  to  playupon  the  Cavalier  of  the  Bastion  Ghiera  ; 
the  Night  following  the  ZiC'Zacs  were  continued.  1834-47 
J.  S.  Macaulay  Field  Fortif,  (1851)  239  The  zig-zags  may 
often  require  a  greater  relief  than  the  parallels. 

b.  1814  ScoTT  Border  Antiq.  I.  59  The  dancette,  as  the 
figure  is  termed  in  heraldry,  or  zig-zag.  x8a6  W.  A.  Miles 
Deverel  Barrotv  4  The  chevron  or  zig  zag,  that  favorite 
British  ornament  so  prominent  in  Egyptian  remains.  X884 
RusKiN  Pleas.  Eng.  iii.  §87.  (1885)  119  The  Norman  zigzag. 

c.  X875  Knight  Diet.  iJ/^c//.,  ^/[fso^,  a  winding  chute  on 
the  face  of  a  dam  to  enable  fish  to  ascend. 

4.  Collectors'  name  for  a  shell,  or  a  moth,  with 
zigzag  marking. 

z8z5  S.  Brookes  Conchol.  157  Z\zi2.%i  Cyprxa  Ziczac, 

B.  adj,  1.  Having  the  form  of  a  zigzag ;  taming 
sharply  at  angles  in  alternate  directions ;  character- 
ized by  turns  of  this  kind. 

1750  DoBBS  in  Pkil.  Trans.  XLVI.  543  Striking  it  with  a 
wriggling  Motion  from  Side  to  Side,  in  a  zigzag  Way.  X767 
Hamilton  ibid.  LVIII.  11  Flashes  of  forked,  or  zig-zag 
lightning.  X784  Cowper  Task  \u  364  He.. transforms  old 
print  To  zig-zag  manuscript.  179*  Wokdsw.  Descrip. 
Sketches  ijfi  Up  from  the  lake  a  zigzag  path  will  creep. 
X83S  Dickens  .S"^.  Boz,  Rivcr^  Away  jogs  the  boat  in  a  zig- 
zag direction.  z86o  Tyndall  Glac.  i.  li.  11  A  kind  of  zigzag 
channel  had  been  worn  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
J^S'  ^798  Mathias  Purs.  Lit,  (ed.  7)  327  Be  regular  :  from 
A  to  B  proceed;  I  hate  your  zig-zag  verse,  and  wanton 
heed._  1861  J.  Pvcroft  IVays  .§•  IVords  192  The  old  joke  of 
the  zigzag  jury  who  said  *  Guilty'  and  *  Not  guilty*  alter- 
nately, all  through  the  assizes.  1863  Cowden  Clarke 
Shaks.  Char,  vi.  145  All  the  brood  of  zig-zag  politicians. 
1897  GoscHBN  in  Hansards  Pari.  Deb.  XLVI  I.  59^  Our 
policy  is  to  have  as  little  of  the  zigzag  policy. .as  possible. 

b.  Archit,  Applied  to  a  moulding  or  other 
ornament  of  a  zigzag  pattern  :  cf.  A.  3  b. 

^1763  Gray  Lei.  to  Benthain  Wks.  1825  II.  286  The 
chevron-work  for  zig-zag  moulding).  xSig  J.  Smith  Pano- 
rama Set.  <5"  Ar£  I.  136  Channels  in  various  forms,  some 
plain  zigzag,  some  like  network,  and  some  spiral.  1840  C. 
WoRDSw.  Greece  58  Columns  of  green  basalt,  with  fantastic 
zigzag  ornaments. 

c.  Bot,  Applied  to  the  stem  of  a  plant,  or  to  a 
plant  having  such  a  stem. 

X796  Martyn  Lang.  Bot.  (ed,  a),  Zigzag^  used  by  some 
English  writers  for  Flexuose.  1796  Withering  Brit. 
Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  579  Zigzr.g  Ladies  smock.  1819  Rees 
CycL,  Zigzag  Trefoil., . .  a  term  sometimes  applied  by  farmers 
to  the  perennial  red  clover,  marl  grass,  or  wild  red  clover. 

2.  Having  zigzag  markings,  {fi)x\t^y  Nat.  Hist ^ 
1785  Latham  Gcn.Syn.  Birds  V.  61  Zigzag  Bittern,     X796 

NEMNicH/'tf/j'^/.-Zi.r.  946 Zigzag  chama,  Venus  castrensis. 

3.  Comb, 

X758  GoLDSM.  Mem,  Prot.  (1895)  II.  149  A  Way  very  com- 
modious cut,  Zigzag  Fashion.  1846  Brittan  tr.  Mai- 
gaigne*s  Man.  Oper,  Surg.  236  The  interline  is  zigzag 
shaped.  1877  HuxLEY  &  Martin  Eletn.  Biol.  26  Its  joints 
are  bent  zig- zag- wise. 

C.  adv.  In  a  zigzag  manner  or  direction. 
C1730  MvKT  Lett.  N'.Scot.  i'i754)  II.  132  It  is  almost  in- 
credible, .how  nimbly  they  skip,.,  turning  Zic  Zac  to  such 
Places  as  are  passable.  X764  Veicht  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIV. 
287  The  lightening  is  observed  to  run  not  in  strait  line,  but 
zig  zag.  X846  Greener  Sci.  Gunnery  244  When  he  ignites 
a  rocket,  it  may  go  straight  forward,  or  zig-zag.  i86a 
Bevekidge  Hist.  India  III.viii.  iv.  37.^  The  road. .led  zig- 
zag up  the  side  of  a  precipitous  mountain. 

Zi'gzag;  v.     [f.  prec.     Cf,  F.  zigzaguer,"] 
1.  intr.  To  go  or  move  in  a  zigzag  course ;  to 
have  a  zigzag  course  or  direction.     Also   quasl- 
irans.y  to  zigzag  it^  to  zigzag  one's  way. 

1787  Burns  Let.  to  J.  Richmond  7  July,  His  horse,  .zig- 
zagged across  before  my  old  spavined  hunter.  179a  T. 
Twining  in  Ri-cr.  ^  Stud.  (1882)  163  We.  .zlgzaggecl  up  to 
theverytop.  1806^  J.  hERE^toRD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  xviu. 
Miseries  Trav.  xix,  The  surprising  range  of  rocks,  zigzag- 
ging away  in  all  directions.  x8is  Colmam  Br.  Grins  J..ady 
of  Wreck  II.  xxvi,  He  had  zigzagged  many  a  league.    i86x 


ZIMME. 

[  HiTGHBS  Tcm  Bro^vn  at  Oxf.  ii,  He  managed  to.. zigzag 
'  down  Kennington  reacii.. with  much  labour,  1897  Jacobs 
Skipper' s  Wooing  \\\,Yi^ .  .z\^zzi^'g'&6.  his  waybacktotheship. 
fig-  .[1787  Burns  Let.  to  Earl  Buchan  teb.,  While  I  was 
chalking  out  to  you  the  straight  way  to  wealth  and  cha- 
racter, with  audacious  effrontery  you  nave  zigzagged  acroi^s 
the  path.]  x8a5  Southey  in  Corr.  w.  C.  Boivles  (1881)  78 
Not  following  the  natural  course  of  thought  and  feeling,., 
but  zig-zagging  after  the  rhyme.  x82S  Hor.  Smith  Gaieties 
^  Grav.  II.  245  The  red  and  black  had  zig-zagged,  or  won 
alternately  for  fourteen  times.  1901  G.  Douglas  House 
tvith  Gr.  Shut,  xxiii,  His  courage  zigzagged,.. one  moment 
he  towered  in  imagination,  the  next  he  grovelled  in  fear. 

2.  tranSm  To  give  a  zigzag  form  to;  to  trace 
a  zigzag  line  upon.  Chiefly  m  pa.pple.\  see  also 
Zigzagged  a, 

tjTJ  Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  (ed.  4)  IV.  98  White  zigzagged 
with  ferruginous  edges  crenulated.  187a  Howells  Wedd. 
yourn.  iii,  The  breast  of  the  black  cloud  was  now  zigzagged 
,  .by  lightning.  X884  Bower  &  Scott  De  Bary^s  Phaner, 
65  Its  lateral  margin.. toothed  and  zigzagged  by  the  out- 
growth of  conically  elongated  cells. 

3.  To  cause  to  move  in  a  zigzag  direction ; 
rejl.  =  I. 

x8ax  Clare  Vill.  Minstrel  I.  115,  I  oft  zigzag  me  round 
Thy  uneven,  heathy  ground.  X889  Gretton  Mem,  Harkb. 
49  To  see  him  zigzag  his  large  body  through  the  mob  from 
the  vestry  to  the  pulpit. 

Hence  Zi'gzagging  vbl,  sb.  anidpp/,  a, 

x8a7  Southey  Lei.  to  Mrs.  Hughes  31  Dec,  The  zigzaging 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  in  stage-coaches.  i86x 
E.  T.  Holland  in  Peaks,  Passes^  eta  Ser.  11.  (1862)  I.  85 
We.. climbed  a  steep  zigzagging  ascent  up  the  ridge.  X870 
Lowell  Study  Wiud.  (1886)  14  One  of  these  zigzagging 
blurs  [sc.  humming-birds]  came  purring  toward  me.  i^a 
O.  W,  Holmes  Poei  Breakf.-i.  viii,  These  zigzagging  minds. 
tZ^-i  Athensum  15  July  90/1  The  irritatmg  task  of  zig- 
zagging through  her  volumes. 

Zigzagged  (zi'gzoegd),  a.  [f.  Zigzag  sb,  or  v, 
-f  -ED.]     Having  a  zigzag  form  or  marking. 

X774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  III.  62  The  body  oblong  ; 
the  line  running  down  the  side  zigzagged  towards  the  tail. 
X781  Warton  Hist.  Oxf.  (1783)  4  The  zigzagged  semicircle 
of  this  arch.  1829  Anniversary  88  [The  house]  presents 
sundry  crowfooted,  alias  zigzagged,  gables.  184X  Penny 
Cycl.  XXI.  86/i_  On  the  external  barbs  of  the  caudal 
feathers  are  two  zigzagged  bands. 

Hence  Zl'g^agrcfedness. 

1893  Strand  Mag.  VI.  693  It  is  in  accordance  with  the 
general  zig-zaggedness  of  things  that  the  most  popular  resi- 
dents in  the  fish- house  are  the  birds, 

Zigzaggery  (zi-gz^gari),  [f,  as  prec.  -f  -ZRY.] 
Zigzag  course  or  proceeding  {/it.  andy^.). 

In  first  quot.  with  allusion  to  Zigzag  sb,  3  a. 

1760  Sterne  Tr,  Shandy  ill,  iii.  The  transverse  zig- 
zaggery of  my  father's  approaches  towards  it  [sc.  his  coat 
pocket].  1797  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett  Btggar  Girl  (1813)  II, 
248  One  of  those  whimsical  beings  who  hated  the  zig-zaggery 
of  worldly  wisdom.  X885  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  31  Aug.  4  The 
zigzaggery  of  the  English  Foreign  Office. 

Zigzaggy  (zi-gz?egi),  a,  [f.  Zigzag  sb.  -*•  -y1.] 
Characterized  by  zigzags  or  short  sharp  turns  at 
alternate  angles, 

a  1845  Barham  Ingol,  Leg,  Ser.  in.  Blaspk.  Warn,  387 
The  zig-zaggy  pattern  by  Saxons  invented.  1865  W,  White 
East,  Eng,  I.  X.  135  We  rambled  in  and  out  of  strange  zig. 
zaggy  back  ways.  190a  A.  Lang  in  LongmafCs  Mag,  Sej)t. 
481  A  forti6cation  in  a  sketch  of  the  style  of  Vauban,  a  zig- 
zaggy, forked-lightning  affair, 

Zik,  Zikere,  obs,  ff.  Sick,  Sicker  a, 

II  Zikkurat,  ziggurat  (zi-kurat,  zig-).  [As- 
syrian ziqquratu  (also  zigg-t  sig{g)-j  'Ur{r)at) 
height,  pinnacle,  top  of  a  mountain,  temple-tower; 
cf.  zaqaru  to  be  high  (Muss-Arnolt).]  A  staged 
tower  of  pyramid  form  in  which  each  successive 
storey  is  smaller  than  that  below  it,  so  as  to  leave 
a  terrace  all  round;  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
temple-tower. 

1877  tr.  Lenormat^s  Chaldsean  Magic  xv.  227  The  zlggur- 
rat  or  sacred  tower  of  the  palace  of  Khorsabad.  1883  P,  H. 
Huntbr  Story  of  Daniel  ix.  156  In  all  directions  rise  the 
lofty  ziggurats  or  towers  of  the  temples.  1898  Engl.  Hist, 
Rev.  Jan.  5  The  ziggurat,  or  great  tower,  of  which  the 
Tower  of  Babel  was  a  famous  example.  1908  Expositor 
May  402  The  zikkurats  at  Erech  and  Borsippa. 

II  Zillah  (zi'la).    Also  zilla.    [Hind,  xJL»  <//7a/; 

side,  part,  district,  division.]    An  administrative 

district  in  British  India, 

x8oo  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.y  Cliar,  24  Within  the  zilla,  or 
district  of  Calcutta.  18x0  T.  Williamson  E.  Ind.  I'ade 
Mccuni  II.  493  In  each  of  the  zillahs,  or  districts,  only  a  col- 
lector, with  an  assistant,  perh;ip.s,  was  stationed.  1869  Jrnl. 
Agric.  Soc,  India  I.  398  The  Zillah  of  Huzareebag. 

attrib.  X814  Heyse  Tracts  on  India  2,2-^  Punishments., 
executed . .  by  the  Ziilali  judge.  1845  Stocquelek  Handbk, 
Brit.  India  (1854)  340  Ahmedabad,  300  miles  from  Bombay, 
is  a  ziliab  station. 

Hence  Zi'lladar,  the  collector  of  a  zillah. 

X785  Asiatic  Misc.  I.  409  The  riots  paid  their  revenues  to 
the  Ziladars  in  the  produce  of  the  lands. 

II  Zimb  (zimb).  [Amharic]  A  dipterous  insect 
of  Abyssinia,  allied  to  and  resembling  the  tsetse, 
and  very  destructive  to  cattle. 

1790  Jas.  Bruck  Trav.  I.  388  Large  swarms  of  flies  ap- 
peared wherever  that  looniy  earth  was. . .  This  insect  is  called 
Zimb... It  is  In  size  very  little  larger  than  a  bee.  a  i8a7 
Good  Ps,  cv,j/{iSs4)  415  He  spake,  and  the  zimb-fly  came, 

[Zimme,  spurious  word ;  being  the  OE,  ^imm 
gem,  with  the  r  taken  for  a  si. 

X843  Lyiton  Harold  11.  iii,  Taking  from  hit  own  neck  a 
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ZINC. 

cotUr  of  zimmes.  .of  great  price.    Ibid,  ill.  it,  His  diadem, 
with  the  three  zimmes  shaped  into  a  triple  treroil.] 

Zllnoine :  see  ZvMOME. 

Zinc  Czir|'')>  !l>-  !•  otms :  7-9  zink,  (7  zinke, 
7-S  zinok),  8-  zinc.  [ad.  G.  zink  (of  obscure 
origin),  whence  also  late  I7ih  c.  K.  zinc  {\zinch, 
+  tin,  t  tain),  Sw.,  Da.  zink,  etc.,  mod.L.  zincuin.'] 

L  A  hard  bluish-white  metal  (commercially 
known  as  Speltek),  brittle  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, but  malleable  and  ductile  between  300° 
and  350°  F. ;  obtained  from  various  ores,  esp.  the 
sulphide  (Blende),  the  carbonate  and  silicate 
(Calamine,  Smithsonite),  and  the  red  oxide 
(Zinctte),  and  used  for  roofing,  for  coating  or 
'galvanizing'  sheet-iron,  and  for  numerous  other 
purposes;  it  forms  several  alloys,  of  which  the 
best  known  is  that  with  copper  called  Brass. 
Chemical  symbol  Zn  ;  atomic  weight  65. 

1651  French  Distill,  v.  139  Any  sulphurous,  and  imperfect 
meiall,  as  Iron,  Copper,  or  Zinke.  1731-3  P.  Shaw  Chem. 
Lttl.  xviii.  (1755)  400  We  took  six  Ounces  of  Copper,  and 
melted  it  in  a  Wind-Furnace,  added  to  it  an  Ounce  of  Zink. 
1813  Sl«  H.  Davy  Agric.  Chem.  ii.  (1814)  48  Zinc  is  one  of 
the  most  combustible  of  the  common  metals.  1871  Tysdall 
Fragm,  Sd,  (1879)  II.  xiv.  344  The  metal  zinc  pay  be 
biu-nt  in  oxygen.  1878  Browning  Poets  of  Croisic  viii, 
Zinc's  uncontrolled  Flake-brilliance. 

b.  (with//.)  A  plate  of  zinc  used  as  the  electro- 
positive metal  in  a  voltaic  battery.   (Cf.  Zincode.) 

1876  Preece  &  SivEWRiGHT  Telegraphy  29  If  the  zincs  are 
scraped  clean  and  the  solution  of  sal.ammoni.ac  kept  up. 

2.  atlrib.  and  Comb,  a.  attrib.  Made  or  con- 
sisting of  zinc,  as  zinc  dish,  filings,  gauze,  flate, 
-uiire  ;  containing  or  made  with  zinc,  as  zinc  amal- 
gam, bath,  lotion,  ointment,  ore,  plaster;  spec,  in 
names  of  chemical  compounds,  as  zinc  carbonate, 
oxide,  salt,  etc  ;  pertaining  to  or  used  in  connexion 
with  zinc,  as  zitu  furncue.  b.  objective  and  in- 
strumental, as  zinc  etching,  printing  ;  zinc-worker  ; 
line-lined,  -roofed  adjs.  c.  Spec  comb. :  zino- 
slam,  -amide  (see  quots.)  ;  zino-blende,  native 
zinc  sulphide  =  Blende  ;  zino-bloom  [tr.  G.  zink- 
bliithe  (Karsten,  1808)],  hydrous  carbonate  of  zinc, 
hydrozincite ;  zino-dust,  zinc  in  the  form  of  fine 
powder  (often  mixed  with  zinc  oxide  and  other 
impurities),  obtained  by  grinding,  or  in  the  ex- 
traction of  zinc  from  its  ores,  and  used  as  a  de- 
oxidizing agent  and  as  a  paint  (see  zinc-grey) ; 
zinc-foU,  thin  sheet  zinc ;  zino-grey,  (a)  zinc-dust 
obtained  by  grinding  in  oil,  used  as  a  preservative 
paint  for  ironwork ;  {b)  a  colour  resembling  that  of 
zinc ;  zinc-iron,  sb.  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  iron ; 
adj.  consisting  of  zinc  and  iron ;  zinc-plato  = 
tine-foil;  zino-powder  =  zinc-dust ;  zinc  spar, 
an  old  name  for  native  zinc  carbonate  ( =  Cala- 
mine, Smithsonite  2) ;  zino-splnel  =  Gahnitb 
(Dana  Min.  1868);  zino-sponge  (see  quot.)  ; 
zino-vitriol,  sulphate  of  zinc,  white  vitriol  (Jame- 
son Syst.  Min.,  1805,  II.  35)  ;  zino-whito,  oxide 
of  zinc  used  as  a  white  paint. 

1851  Watts  tr.  Gmelin's  Hatuihk.  Chem.  V.  46  Sulphate 
of  Alumina  and  Zinc-oxide. — ^Zinc-alum  =  ZnO,S03  + 
Al'0',3SO'+24A<j.  1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts  166  Dilute  mu- 
riatic  acid,  containing  some  wine  stone  and  *zinc  amalgam. 
1859  Watts  tr.  Gmelin's  Handhk.  Chem.  XIII.  503  Action 
of  Zinc-ethyl  on  Ammonia,  .after  a  little  while,  *zinc-amide 
NH'Zn  separates  out.  1843  R.  J.  Graves  Syst.  Clin.  Med. 
xxvii.  339  During  the  year  1837,  the  venereal  patients  took 
on  the  whole  14  saline  baths,  38  *zinc  baths.  1842  T. 
Graham  Elem.  Chem.  573  The  principal  ores  of  zinc  are 
calamine ..  and  *zinc  blende.  Ibid.  575  The  mineral  sub- 
stance, *2inc  bloom.  1851  Watts_  tr.  Gmelin's  Handbk. 
ChetH.  V.  9  The  precipitated  *zinc-carbonate  is  washed . .  by 
subsidence  and  decantatiou.  1883  Hard-wicKs  Phot.  Chem. 
(ed.  9)  330  *Zinc  dishes  must  not  be  used.  18^7  ^rnt.  Clum. 
Soc.\.  468  Action  of  *Zinc-dust  on  the  Chlorides  of  Sulpho- 

farabromobenzoic  Acid.  1890  W.  J.  Gordon  Foundry  216 
n  the  ^zinc.etching  systems  the  gelatin  is  spread  on  the 
zinc  1809  I.  Murray  Syst.  Chem.  (ed,  2)  III.  305  The  con. 
Crete  phosphoric  acid,  heated  with  *zinc.filings,  is  decom- 
posed. 1851  Watts  u.  Gmelin's  Handbk.  Chem.  V.  4  To 
obtain  zinc-plate,  or  *zinc-foil,  the  metal  cast  in  a  tabular 
form  is  heated  in  a  boiling  solution  of  common  salt,  and 
then  passed  between  rollers.  1878  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  IV. 
1006  "Zinc  Furnace  for  the  Distillation  of  Zinc  combined 
with  Lead.  1844  H.  Stephens  Bi.  Farm  I.  214  The  win. 
dows  should  be  protected  . .  with  fly  *zinc.gauze.  1881 
Ravmon-  Mining  Gloss.,  'Zinc-gray,  see  Zinc-dust,  igaa 
Westm.  Gaz.  n  Jan.  3/2  Zinc  grey  is  very  much  worn. 
1849  NOAD  Electricity  (ed.  3)  177  The  *zinc-iron  circuit. 
s868  Dana  Min.  (ed.  5)  149  Kreittomate,  or  Zinclron 
Gahnite.  188a  Eticycl.  Brtt.  XIV.  385/3  The  leather  is 
rolled  and  compressed  on  a  level  *zinc-lined  wooden  bed. 
1899  A  llbult's  Syst.  Med.  VI 1 1.  522  'Zinc  lotions.  1843  R.  J. 
Graves  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xxvi.  -^32  *Zinc  ointment.  1808 
"Zinc  ore  [sec  Gahnite].  1839^  Ure  Diet.  Arts  1330 The 
mineral  genus  called  zinc-ore.  .is  denser  than  either  of  the 
above.  1849  D.  CAMrcELL  Inorg.  Chem.  223  Small  quanti- 
ties of  iron  and  *zinc  oxides.  1890  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med. 
VIII.  579  Asimple  'zinc  plaster  will  be  as  much  as  the  skin 
will  tolerate.  1813  I.  Baucock  Dom.  Amusem.  126  A 
*zinc  plate  of  ten  inches  was  immersed  in  the  liquid.  1881 
yml.  Chem.  Soc  XXXIX.  462  Two  grams  of  the  *zinc 
powder  are  weighed  out.  187s  Ure's  Diet,  Arts  III.  s.v., 
•Zinc  printing. .can  be  applied  with  great  advantage  for 
certain  purposes  in  the  etching  style,  for  maps,  plans,.. &c. 
1899  Biofkw,  Mag,  Feb.  31a  The  *ziiic-roofM  bungalow. 
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1841  Brands  Chevi,  (ed.  5)  777  When  hydroferrocyanic  acid 
is  added  to  a  soluble  *zinc-salt.  x88i  Raymond  .Mining 
Gloss.f  *Zinc-scum,  the  zinc-silver  alloy  skimmed  from  the 
surface  of  the  bath  in  the  process  of  desilverization  of  lead 
by  zinc  1905  Times  6  July  14/6  *Ziiic  sheets  quiet  at  late 
rates.  1796  Kirwan  Etem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  236  *Zinc  Spar. 
i<)oa  EncycL  Brit.  XXVIII.  110/2  The  deposition  of  pure 
zmc  is  beset  with  many  difficulties,.. unless  the  conditions 
are  closely  watched,  it  is  liable  to  be  thrown  down  in  a 
spongy  form. .  .Siemens  and  Halske  have  proposed  the 
addition  of  oxidising  agents  such  as  free  halogens,  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  zinc  hydride,  to  which  they  attri- 
bute the  formation  of  *zinC'Sponge,  1851  Watts  tr, 
GmelitCs  Handbk.  Chem,  V.  14  The  solution  of  *zinc.sul- 
phate  is  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac.  x868  Fownes*  Chem. 
(ed.  10)  398  Zinc  sulphate,. ts  used.. as  an  emetic.  x8^ 
iVeale's  DicU  Terms  s.v.,  *Zinc  white  xs  valuable.,  in 
painting,  on  account  of  its  durability  both  in  oil  and  water. 
1803  Med,  Jrtil,  X,  58  He  placed  the  *zinc  wire  on  the 
tongue.  1858  SiMMONDS  Diet.  Trade^  *Zinc  worker  and 
drawer^  a  preparer  of  zinc  for  making  into  wire. 
Zinc  (zigk),  V,  Inflected  zinced,  zin(c)ked 
(zirjkt),  ssincing,  zin(c)king  (zi'gkig),  [f.  prec. 
sbS\  trans.  To  cover  or  coat  with  zinc  or  some 
compound  of  zinc  (esp.  ironwork,  as  a  preservative 
from  rust)  ;  to  treat  with  zinc,  add  zinc  to.  Hence 
Zinced  (ziqkt) ///.«.,  Zincing  (zi'nkir))  vbLsb, 

1841  Civil  Efi^,  ^  Arch.  yrnl.  IV.  328/2  Improvements. . 
in  tinning  or  zmcing  metal.  Ibid.  353/2  Zinked  nails  and 
bolts.  1841  Brande  Chem.  (ed,  5)  731  The  advantage  of 
zinced  iron.  1843  Pract.  MecK  ^  Eng.  Mag.  II.  342  These 
processes  enable  us  to  zinc  in  an  economical  manner,  iron, 
steel  [etc.].  Ibid.^  An  estimate  for  zinking  the  suspension 
bridge  at  Hungerford  Market.  1890  Jrnl.  Franklin  Inst. 
Nov.  401  The  conditions  under  which  the  zincked  pipe  is  to 
be  used.  1891  J.  A,  Phillips  &  Bauerwan  Elevi.  Meiall. 
(ed.  3)  700  Parkes's  process,  or,  as  it  is  now  frequently 
called, '  zincing  '.  1895  Morris  in  Mackail  \V.  M.  (1899)  II. 
319  The  Utile  barn  finished  with  a  zinked  iron  roof. 

II  Zincalo   (zi*ijkab),  fern,  -ala.     PI.  -all. 

[The  name  by  which  the   Gitanos  of  Spain  call 
themselves.    Cf.  Zingako,  etc]    A  Spanish  gipsy. 

1842  Borrow  Bible  in  Spain  ix.  The  Zincali,  Gitinos,  or 
Spanish  gypsies.  x868  Geo.  Eliot  S/>,  Gypsy  i.  137  Before 
you  dreamed  Vou  were  a  born  Zincala — in  the  bonds  Of 
the  Zincali's  faith. 

Zincate  (zi-gk^'t).  Chetn.  [f.  Zinc  sb.  -»-  -ate<.] 
A  compound  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  combina- 
tion of  the  oxide  of  zinc  {zbicic  oxide)  with  that  of 
a  more  electropositive  metal. 

187a  Watts  tr.  Gmelin's  Handbk.  Chem.  Index  330/1, 

ZinciC  (zi'gkik),  a.  Also  zinckic.  [ad.  mod.L. 
ziftcicus,  f.  zincum  Zinc]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  con- 
taining zinc  Zincic  oxide,  oxide  of  zinc,  regarded 
as  the  source  of  the  compounds  called  zincates. 

i860  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.,  Zincicus  . .  Berzelius  terms 
Oxydunt  zincicum  the  second  degree  of  oxidation  of  zinc . . 
zinzic  \sic\.  x86p  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc,  XXII,  33  The  mixture 
of  ethylic  zincodiethoxalate  and  zincic  iodide. 

ZiuciferOTlS  (ziijki'feras),  a.  Also  (in  Diets.) 
zinckiferous,  zinkiferous.  [f.  Zinc  sb. :  see  -fe- 
Bous.]     Containing  or  producing  zinc. 

\%2.oAnter.  Jml.  Sci.  n.323  The  black  zinciferous  mineral, 
the  Franklinite,    1828-32  Webster,  Zinkiferous. 

Zincify  (zi'gkifai),  v.  Also  (in  Diets.)  zinkify. 
[f.  Zing  so.  :  see  -fy.]  trans.  To  coat  or  impreg- 
nate with  zinc  Hence  Zi^ncifica'tion  (zink-), 
the  process  of  zincifying,  or  state  of  being  zincified. 

i8oi  Coleridge  in  Sir  H.  Davy's  Rem.  (1858)  89  My 
motive  muscles  tingled  and  contr.icted  at  the  news,.. as  if 
you.  .were  zincifying  their  life-mocking  fibres.  1891  Eissler 
MetalL  Argent.  Lead  20^  Argentiferous  zinc  may  settle  in 
the  cavities  during  zincificalion, 

Zincite  (zi-qkait).  Afin.  Also  (in  Diets.)  zinck- 
ite,  zinkite.  [f.  Zinc  sb.  -1-  -ite  1.]  A  native  oxide 
of  zinc,  of  a  deep-red  or  orange-yellow  colour,found 
in  New  Jersey ;  red  oxide  of  zinc,  red  zinc  ore. 

1854  Dana  Min.  (ed.  4)  II,  100  Zincite  Group. 

Zinckenite,  variant  of  Zinkenite. 

Zinekic,  -iferous,  -ite :  see  Zincic,  etc. 

Zincky :  see  Zinky. 

Zinco  (zi'ijko),  abbreviation  of  Zincograph. 

1887  Scott.  Leader  23  Nov,  5  The  zinco  has  some  re- 
semblance to  Mr,  G.  1889  Athenseum  26  Oct.  541/2  Draw- 
ings Wanted  (on  litho  paper  for  zincoing)  for  a  Provincial 
Journal.  1891  Cost  o_f  Production  (ed.  2)  44  Various  'pro- 
cesses '  of  which  the  '  zinco-process  '  is  one  of  the  commonest. 

Zinco-,  combining  form  of  mod.L.  zincum  Zinc, 
a.  In  terms  denommating  chemical  compounds 
containing  zinc  and  some  other  element  or  radical, 
as  zinco-aluminicy  -aftimonic,  etc.  adjs. ;  zinco-sul- 
pkale,  etc.  b.  In  various  other  terms :  ZincocaX- 
cite  (zir)l«ikse'lsait)  Min.  (see  quot.  1892)  ;  Zinco- 
lysls  (ziijkf7'lisis)  [after  Electrolysis],  decompo- 
sition by  an  electric  current  (as  in  a  voltaic  cell  of 
which  the  anode  consists  of  zinc),  electrolysis ;  so 
Zincolyte  (zi'ijkiJlsit),  a  substance  thus  decom- 
posed, an  electrolyte;  Zincopo'lar  a.,  having  the 
polarity  of  the  zinc  plate  or  zincode  of  a  voltaic 
cell ;  Zincotype  =--■  Zincograph. 

1842  T.  Graham  Elem.  Chem.  209  The  surface  of  the  zinc 
presented  to  the  acid  has  zincous  affinity,  or  is  zinco^polar. 
Ibid.  223  On  the  electrical  hypothesis  a  body  which  is  thus 
decomposed  in  the  active  cells.. is  called  an  eledrolyte,.. 
and  this  kind  of  decomposition  is  distinguished  as  electro- 
lysis. The  chemical  expressions  equivalent  to  these  are 
zincolyte  and  iincolysis.     1851  Watts  tr.  Gmelin's  Handbk, 
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Chem.  y.  36  Carbonate  of  Zinc-oxide  and  Ammonia.— Zinco- 
ammonic  Carbonate.  Ibid,  481  Zinco-cupric  Sulphate.  1869 
Bug.  Mech.  19  Mar.  575/2  White  lead  is. .more  siccative 
than  the  zinco-sulphate.  1880  Athenaeum  12  Oct.  492/2 
The  two  volumes  are  copiously  illustrated  by  a  zincotype 
process.  1890  Woodburv  Elncycl.  Phot.  535  In  Zincotypes 
tlie  zinc  is  first  coated  with  bitumen  orbichromated  gelatme 
or  albumen.  1892  Dana's  Min.  (ed.  6)  269  ZincocalcHe, 
Contains  some  zinc  carbonate  ;  one  specimen  from  Olkucz, 
Poland,  gave  Gibbs  407  ZnO,  1892  Daily  News  23  Sept. 
8/6  Zincotyper  is  open  for  Engagement. 

Zincode  (zi-qk^j^d).  Ekctr.  [f.  mod.L,  zinc- 
um Zinc  +  Gr,  660s  path,  after  Anode,  etc]  The 
positive  (zinc)  plate  (anode)  of  a  voltaic  cell. 

1839  [see  Platinodk]. 

Zincograpliy  (ziqkp'grafi),  [f.  Zinco-  -i- 
-GBAPHYj  The  art  or  process  of  engraving  or 
etching  designs  on  zinc,  or  of  printing  from  such 
designs.  Hence  Zinco^aph  (zi*i)k(?graf)  sb.,  a 
design  or  impression  produced  by  zincography ; 
Zi'ncograph  v.  trans. ^  to  engrave  or  print  by 
zincography;  Zinco 'graplier,  one  who  practises 
zincography,  an  engraver  on  zinc ;  Zincoffra'phic 
fl.,  pertaining  to  or  produced  by  zincography. 

1834  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLI  1. 523  The  art  of  zincogr^hy 
has  several  advantages  over  that  of  lithography.  1839  Ure 
Diet.  Arts  1334  Zinc  is  extensively  employed  for  making., 
plates  for  the  zincographer.  1850  Ansted  Elem.  Geol.^ 
Min.  etc.  §  469  [Zinc]  is  also  engraved  on  (instead  of  stone) 
for  zincographic  printing.  1865  Athensum  18  Feb.  239/2 
An  ancient  map  zincographed.  1870  Eng,  Meek.  14  Jan. 
429/3  'I'he.. zincographic  plate  is  brought  under  the  roller. 
1888  Edifu  Rev.  Jan.  231  Reproduced  in  '  zincograph  '  by 
the  aid  of  photography.  1890  Munim.  Royal  Burgh  Irvine 
\.  Introd.  p,  xxxii,  Zincographs  of  these  stones, 

Zillcoid(zi'i]koid).  [f. Zinc  + -DID,]  -Zincode. 

1842  T.  Graham  Elem,  Chem.  216  On  the  electrical 
hypothesis,  the  same  plates  are  variously  denominated  :  The 
zincoid  as  the  positive  pole,  the  positive  electrode,  and  the 
zincode... Chlorine  is  of  course  attracted  by  the  surface  of 
the  zincoid  and  discharged  there.  1848  Watts  tr.  Gmelin's 
Handbk.  Chem.  I.  431  Graham's  Zincode  or  Zincoid. 

Zincous  (zi-qkas),  a.  Chem.  and  Electr,  [f, 
mod.L.  zinc-um  Zinc  +  -ous.]  Pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  zinc ;  having  the  affinity  of  zinc ; 
relatively  electropositive.     (0pp.  to  Chlorous.) 

184a  T.  Graham  Elem.  Chem.  204  The  zincous  pole.  1868 
F'ownes''  Chem.  (ed.  10)  277  It  is  true  in  a  general  way  that 
those  elements  which  differ  most  strongly  in  their  electrical 
characters,  chlorine  and  potassium,  for  example,  are  like- 
wise those  which  combine  together  with  the  greatest  energy  j 
and  the  division  of  bodies  into  electro-positive  and  electro- 
negative is  therefore  retained ;  the  former  are  also  called 
acid  or  chlorous,  and  the  latter  basylous  or  zincous. 

Zines,  ?obs.  variant  of  Zounds. 

1709  [E.  Ward]  Rambling  Fuddle-Caps  9  Zines,  Madam, 
says  Nell,  in  a  damnable  Fury,  I  won't  be  thus  snub'd  and 
abus'd.  1710  Brit.  Apdlo  111.  No,  82.  2/2  Zines.. wc  sup- 
pose . .  an  affected  Word  for  Zouns. 

Ziufaudel  (zi'nfsendel).  A  red  or  white  dry 
wine  of  California. 

1896  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Mar.  393  He  drinks  cheap  Zin- 
fandel,  which  must  kill  him  eventually.  1897  Outing  (U.S.) 
Nov.  144/2  Four-year-old  zinfandeL 

Zing(e,  obs.  or  dial.  ff.  Sing  z/.l 

II  Ziugano  (zi-qgan^?),  /em.  -ana  (-ana).  PI. 
-ani,  -e.  Also  anglicized  6  cingane,  7-8  zingan ; 
pl.  7,  9  ziuganies.  [Italian.  For  the  etymology, 
see  Miklosisch  in  Denksckr.  d.  k.  Akad.  (Wien) 
XXVI.  55-64,  Wiener  in  Archiv  f.  d.  Studium 
d.  neuercn  Spr,  CIX.  295-6.]    =  Zingaro,  -ara. 

1581  Pettie  Guazzo's  Civ,  Conv.  i.  (1586)  26  Your  meaning 
is . .  that  as  it  is  lawfull  onelie  for  the  Cinganes  to  robbe,  so 
these  also  haue  priinledge  to  plaie  in  open  streete.  1600 
J.  PoRY  tr.  Leo^s  Africa  vii.  250  In  that  iourney  they  are 
exceedingly  molested  by  certaine  theeues  called  Zingani. 
1684  T.  Smith  xwPhil.Trans.yAN .  446  There  are  thousands 
of  Gypsies  or  Zinganies  in  Turkey.  1722  Jon.  Richardson 
Statues  Italy  334  An  Exquisite  Madonna,  a  Half  Figure 
only,  the  same  Attitude  as  the  Zingana.  a  1733  Chishull 
Trnv.  Turkey  (1747)  93  A  gang  of  Zingans,  or  gypses.  1838 
W.  HowiTT  Rural  Life  Eng,  I.  249  They  were  very  sweet 
nondescripts,  but  not  very  perfect  beggars ;  and  far,  far 
indeed  from  perfect  Zinganies. 

0  Zingaro  (zi-ggarf?),/^;//.  -ara  (-ara).  Pi.  -ari, 
-e.  Also  7  pi.  Singari,  Zingariea ;  9  Zingaree. 
[It,    Cf  prec]    A  gipsy ;  also  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1617  MoRYSON  Itin.  III.  45  The  very  Northerne  Weomen 
. .  haue  their  faces  tunned,  that  they  may  seeme  to  be  South- 
erne  Weomen  (which  sort  are  in  Italy  cilled  Singari).  1775 
Chandlkr  Trav.  Asia  Minor  159  Some  of  the  vagrant 
people,  called  Atzincari  or  Zingari,  the  Gypsies  of  the  East. 
1784-S  Ann.  Reg.  11.  83  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Zingara,  or 
Gypsey  Language.  1823  Scott  Quentin  D.  xvi,  I  am  a 
Zingaro,  a  Bohemian,  an  Egyptian,  or  whatever  the  Euro- 
peans, .may  choose  to  call  our  people.  Ibid.,  The  Zingaro 
boy  was  no  house-bred  cur.  1845  Fitzball  Maritana  \\\. 
Duetto,  Don  C.  Once  more  we  meet  I  Tis  the  Zingara  I 
J/ar.  Yes,  Maritana.  1856  Amy  Carlton  129  She  had 
copied  two  lines  of  the  'The  Alerry  Zingra';  then  she., 
hummed  '  I'm  a  merry,  merry  Zingra  '.  1871  M.  Collins 
Marq.  ^  Merch.  I.  vii,  217  The  Zingari  had  built  their  fires. 
1906  E.  Reich  Plato  vi.  \  14  The  Zingaree  or  gypsy  mother. 

II  Zingel  (tsi-qgM).  [G.]  Any  fishofthepei-coid 
genus  Aspro  ;  esp.  A.  zingel  of  the  Danube.  So 
Zi'ngelln,  an  allied  species. 

1803  Shaw  G^«.  Zool.  IV.  551  Zingel  Perch.  Ibid.,  Zin- 
gelin  Perch... Extremely  allied  to  the  Zinge!  in  general 
appearance.     1868  Chamb.  Encyci.  X.  352/2. 
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ZINGHO. 

t  ZingllO.   Ots.  rare.     [?  for  It.  zinco."]    Zinc. 

1743  ^VALPOLE  Let,  to  Mann  10  June,  He  promised  me 
too  to  go  to  Lord  Islay,  to  know  what  cobolt  and  zingho  are. 

Zingiberaceons  (zindgiber^i-Jas),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
mod.L.  Zingiberaces ,  f.  Zingiber ;  see  Ginger  sb. 
and  -ACEOUS.]  Belonging  to  the  N.  O.  Zingi- 
bercuem  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  typified  by 
the  genus  Zingiber  (Ginger). 

18^6  Smart  (ed.  2).  1869  A.  R.  Wallace  Malay  Archip, 
I.  ill.  51  A  stream  overgrown  with  Zingiberaceous  plants, 

Zink,  obs.  f.  Zinc. 

II  Zinhe  (zi-ijki',  tsi-qk/).  Also  zinoke,  zink, 
zinka.  [G.]  A  cornet-like  musical  instrument 
of  woml  or  horn,  formerly  common  in  Europe ; 
also,  a  loud  reed-stop  in  an  organ. 

X776  Hawkins  Hist.  Mits.  II.  iv.  iv.  452  Luscinius  next 
exhibits  the  forms  of  four  other  wind  instruments,  namely, 
I.  the  Ruspfejff.  2.  The  Krumhorn.  3.  The  Gemsen  horn. 
And  4.  the  Zincke.  \Note\  The  Gemsen  horn  and  Basaun.. 
are  to  be  found  in  many  great  organs  in  Germany,  as  is  also 
the  Zincke  corruptly  spelt  Cink.  1889  Grove's  Diet.  Mns. 
IV.  511  Zink  or  Zincke.  1917  Museums  yrnl.  XVI.  239  A 
zinka  (wind  instrument)  of  the  17th  century,  made  of  ivory 
with  ornamental  mountings. 

Zinked :  see  Zinc  v. 

Ziukenite  (zigkenait).  Min.  Also  zinok-. 
[ad.  G.zinienit  (G.  Rose,  1826),  named  in  honour 
of  J.  K.  L.  Zincien,  director  of  Anhalt  mines.] 
A  steel-grey  sulphide  of  antimony  and  lead. 

i8j5  R.  D.  i  T.  Thomson's  Rec.  Gen.  Set.  I.  272  Com. 
binations  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  sulphuret  of  lead  in 
different  jjroportions,  viz. ;  zinkenite,.  .Plagionite, Federerz, 
Bournonite. 

Zinkiferous,  -ify,  -ite :  see  Zinciferous,  etc. 

Zinking :  see  Zinc  v. 

Zinky  (zi'qki),  a.  Also  zinoky.  [f.  ZiNO  + 
-yl.]     Pertaining  to  zinc  ;  containing  zinc. 

5757  tr.  y.  F.  HenckeCs  Pyritologia  176  The  ground- 
mixtion  of  this  zinky  matter.  1796  Kirwan  Elem.  Min. 
(ed.  2)  II.  218  The  Zincky  ores. 

Zinnar,  obs.  f.  Chenar,  plane-tree. 

II  Zinnia  (zi'nia).  Bot.  Also  erron.  zinia. 
[mod.L.  (Linnaeus,  1763),  from  the  name  of  J.  G. 
Zinn,  a  German  botanist.]  A  plant  of  the  genus 
so  named  of  American  composite  plants,  exten- 
sively cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

1767  Abercrombib  Ev.  Man  his  otun  Gard.  (1803)  227 
Sowing  less  tender  Annuals.  ..  The  principal  sorts  are., 
alkekengi  or  winter-cherry,  tobacco-plant,  zinniaj  Indian 
com.  1885  Pater  Marius  xi._  I.  187  They  visited  the 
flower- market,  .and  purchased  zinias..  to  decorate  the  folds 
of  their  togas.  \^io  Nation  13  Aug.  702/t  The  hot  and 
scentless  glare  of  zinnias  and  dahlias. 

Zinnwaldite  (zinwgldsit).  Min.  [ad.  G. 
zinnwalJit  (Haidinger,  I  §45),  f.  Zinnwald'm  Bo- 
hemia, its  locality.]  A  kind  of  mica  containing 
lithium  and  iron,  a  variety  of  lepidolite. 

x86x  BRisTOw'G/tfW.  Min.^  Zinnv/a^iiite,  Haidinger. 

Zinopre,  var.  Sinopeb  Obs. 

Zinziberaceons  (zinziber/i-Jss),  a.  Boi.    = 

Zingiheraceous.  i8fi4  in  Webster. 

Ziogoon,  variant  of  Shoodn. 

Zion  (zai'sn).  Forms :  i-  Sion,  5  Syon,  7- 
Zion.  [eccl.  L.  Sion,  Gr.  'Seiiiv,  Seiiijy,  a.  Heb.  JVV 
tsiyon.']  The  name  of  one  of  the  hills  of  Jerusalem, 
on  vi'hich  the  city  of  David  was  built,  and  which 
became  the  centre  of  Jewish  life  and  worship  ;  in 
biblical  and  derived  use,  allusively  for :  The 
house  or  household  of  God  ;  and  hence  connoting 
variously,  the  Israelites  and  their  religious  system, 
the  Christian  Church,  heaven  as  the  final  home  of 
believers,  a  place  of  worship  or  meeting-house  (cf. 
Bethel,  Ebenezer  2). 

c  looo  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  7  in  jElfric  Horn.  II.  334  Da  haljan  faraS 
fram  mibte  to  mihte  ;  ealra  goda  God  bio  sesewen  on  Sion. 
1363  WvcLiF  Isa.  li.  16  That  thou  plaunte  heuenus,  and  founde 
erthe,  and  sey  to  Sion,  My  puple  thou  art.  1450-1530  Myrr. 
our  Ladye  2  As  ye  are  doughtres  of  this  bodely  Syon,  so 
ought  ye  to  be  doughtres  of  Syongostly.  Ibid.  147  By  Syon 
..ya  vnderstonde  sowles  that  are  gyuen  to  contemplacyon, 
where  in  oure  lorde  lesu  chryste  ys  sewrely  stabled,  a  1542 
Wyatt  Penit.  Ps.  iv.  77  Make  Syon,  Lord,  acordyng  to  thy 
will,  Inward  Syon,  the  Syon  of  the  ghost.  x6ix  Bible  Ep. 
Ded.,  Many,  who  wished  not  well  vnto  our  Sion.  1779  J. 
Newton  Hymn,  ^Glorious  things  0/ thee  are  spoken'  v. 
Solid  joys  and  lasting  treasure  None  but  Zion  s^  children 
know.  i8a3  Galt  R.  Gilhaize  vii.  That  same  city  of  St. 
Andrews  is  the  Zion  of  Scotland.  Of  old,  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  were  first  heard  there.  1871  R.  B.  Vauchan 
Life  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  II.  859  As  if  the  Basilica  of  S. 
Peter's  were  brought  into  juxtaposition  with  the  Zions  and 
Ebenczers  of  our  more  modern  days. 

Hence  Zi'oner,  a  member  of  an  organized  re- 
ligious body ;  ZionlesB  a.  fig.,  having  no  centre 
of  common  worship. 

J760  Rutty  Sfir.  Diary  (ed.  2)  158  O  the  carelessness  of 
our  Sioners.  1908  F.  Spknce_  C.4r.  Reunion  ix.  170  The 
tribes  must  remain  Zion-less  without  the  Ecclesia. 

Zionism  (zaianiz'm).  Also  Sion-.  [f.  prec. -^ 
-ISM.]  A  movement  among  modern  Jews  having 
for  its  object  the  assured  settlement  of  their  race 
upon  a  nation.il  basis  in  Palestine.  So  Zi-onist, 
a  supporter  of  Zionism  ;  also  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1896  Jeviish  Chroii.   17  Jan.  12/2  The  emigration  and 
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Zionist  societiM.  Ilid,  15  May  lo/i,  I  would  ask  them . . 
to  consider  whether  Zionism . .  really  deserves  to  be  preached 
down  as  a  standing  danger  to  Israel's  progress.  Ibid. 
28  Aug.  6/1  Many  of  those  who  worship  the  national  ideal 
are  Zionists ;  not  all  though,  nor  do  all  Zionists  share  the 
national  idea.  Ibid.,  Zionism  does  not  necessarily  aim  at 
the  formation  of  a  Jewish  State  in  Palestine.  1904  Times 
5  May  15/2  Zionism  had  actually  penetrated  the  West  End 
Synagogue.  190S  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  589  The  Sionists,  who  are  a 
small  minority  of  the  Jews. 

Zionite  (zai-ansit).  [f,  ZiON  -I-  -ITE  1.]  a.  A 
citizen  of  Zion  ;  one  of  the  chosen  people  of  God. 
b.  One  of  a  sect  so  called  :  see  quot.  1 886. 

167s  T.  Brooks  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  342  The  Zionites, 
the  people  of  God,  the  citizens  of  Zion.  1882-3  Scliaffs 
Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  11.  1604  The  Zionites  in  Norway. 
1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  842/2  Founded  in  1737  by  the 
followers  of  Elias  Ellcr,  a  religious  enthusList,  Ronsdorf  re. 
ceived  town-rights  in  1745.  The  Ronsdorf  sect,  the  members 
of  which  called  themselves  Zionites,  is  now  extinct. 

Zionward(s  (z3i-anwgad(z),  adv.  [f.  Zion  + 
-ward(s.]  TowardsZion;  usually j(f^.heavenw.irds. 

1815  A.  Burn  Mem.  (i8i6)  I.  35  The  same. .Sun  of  Right- 
eousness to  guide  our  faces  Zionward.  1836  Hor.  Smith 
Tin  Trump.,  Christianity  (1890)  83  They  are  too  polite  to 
travel  Zionward  in  such  company.  x86i  Edmond  Chil~ 
dren's  Ch.  at  Home  xxi.  325  The  faces  of  all  are  Zionwards. 

Zip  (zip),  sb.  colloq.     [Imitative.] 

1.  (Often  reduplicated  zip,  zip,  or  zip-zip.')  A 
syllable  expressing  a  light  sharp  sound  such  as 
that  produced  by  a  bullet  or  other  small  or  slender 
object  passing  rapidly  through  the  air  or  through 
some  obstacle,  or  by  the  tearing  of  canvas  or  the 
like ;  a  sound  of  this  kind,  or  movement  accom- 
panied by  such  sound. 

187s  Fogg  Arabistan  xxi,  264  The  blood.thirsty  zip  of 
mosquitoes  by  the  million.  1885  Century  Mag.  May  134/1 
1)\Kping,  zip,  zip  of  bullets.  1887  D.  C  Murray  in  Good 
Words  Apr.  249  The  zip  of  the  needle  and  swish  of  the 
thread  went  on.  1899  Kipling  Stalky  ii.  ^iS  Another  buck- 
shot tore  through  the  rotten  canvas  tilt  with  a  vicious  zipp. 

2.  fig.    Energy,  force,  impetus, 

1900  Lorimer  Old  Gorgon  Graham  xi.  (1904)  22s,  I  need . . 
a  little  more  zest  for  my  food,  and  a  little  more  zip  about 
my  work.  1907  N.  Munro  Daft  Days  xxxii,  That's  how 
I  feel,  .when  I've  got  the  zip  of  poetry  in  me. 

So  Zip  V. ,  intr,  to  make  the  sound  expressed  by 
'  zip '  (chiefly  in  pr.pple.  and  vbl.  sb.). 

1881  J.  M.  Batten  Remin.  Two  Yrs.  U.S.  Navy  72, 
1  heard  the  zipping  of  bullets  in  the  air  close  to  my  head. 
1915  Stratton-Porter  M.  O  'Halloran  xix,  [A  snake]  that 
would , .  coil  zipping  mad  over  the  warm  twisting  body. 

Ziphioid(zifiioid),  a.  and  .s*.  Zool.  Pdso  erron. 
ziphoid.  [f.  mod.L.  Ziphitis  (Cuvier,  1834),  erron. 
form  for  Xiphius,  ad.  Gr.  (tcfxos,  var.  form  of 
(icpias  swordfish,  X1PHIA8 ;  see  -did.]  a.  adj. 
Resembling  or  allied  to  the  genus  Ziphius  of 
whales ;  belonging  to  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  family  Ziphiidse.  b.  sb.  A  ziphioid  whale. 
Also  Zi'pUan ;  so  Zi-philfonu  a.,  having  the  form 
oi  a  whale  of  this  genus. 

1870  Flower  Osteol.  Mamm.  iv.  40  In  Hyperoodoft,  and 
most  of  the  other  Ziphioids,  the  whole  of  the  cervical  verte- 
brae are  ankylosed  together.  1870  Ann.  ^  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 
Ser.  IV.  VI.  348  A  Ziphioid  Whale,  probably  Berardius 
Arnuxii.  1876  Tomes  Dental  Anat.  iii.  56  The  Micros 
pteron,  a  ziphoid  Cetacean.  Ibid.  ix.  288  The  Cetaceans 
classed  together  as  Ziphoids  have  no  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 
X896  R.  J.  Anderson  Whales  ^  Dolph.  11.  13  In  Ziphians 
the  ribs  are  ten.  Ibid.  14  In  Sternum  of  the  Ziphian  kind 
A  hole  at  middle,  you  will  find. 

Ziphoide,  erron.  var.  Xiphoid. 

Ziphre,  obs.  form  of  Cipher. 

Zippeite  (zi'p/'isit).  Min.  [ad.  G.  zippeit 
\  (Haidinger,  1845),  named  after  F.  X.  M.  Zippe,  a 
;  German  mineralogist.]  A  sulphate  of  uranium, 
j  occurring  in  small  bright  yellow  needles. 
I  1854  R.  D.  Thomson  Cycl.  Chem. 
j  Ziraleet  (zi-rab't).  [Arabic;  c(.  zagArala,  zagA- 
lata  to  utter  the  cries  of  joy  called  zaghriilcr  at 
'  zaghrita'', -pi.  zagMrit  (Dox.y).']  (See  quot.  1 794.) 
1  1794  A.  Russell's  Aleppo  (ed.  2)  I.  382  The  Ziraleet,  or 
Zilroota  ^,J^'.,  (as  written  by  a  native  of  Aleppo)  is 

the  common  manner  of  a  company  of  women  expressing  joy, 
or  any  sudden  exultation.  The  words  expressed  are  Lille, 
Lille,  Lilltf,  repeated  as  often  as  the  person  can  do  at  one 
breath.  18x7  Moore  Lalla  R.,  Veiled  Prophet  III.  ix.  And 
light  your  shrines  and  chaunt  your  ziraleets.  [In  N.  ^  Q. 
Ser.  vL  VI.  268 'A  lark's  ziraleet 'is  said  to  be  used  by  Long- 
fellow.] 

Ziraph,  obs.  form  of  Giraffe. 

t  Zirbal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  late  L.  zirbus  -t-  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  zirbus  or  omentum. 

1547  BooRDE  Brev,  Health  cccx.  There  be  thre  kyndes  of 
ruptures,  the  fyrst  is  zirbale. 

Zirco- :  see  Zirconio-. 

Zircon  (zs-jk^n).  Mh^.  Also  8  oiroon,  9  zir- 
Gone.  [ad.  F.  zircone,  G.  zirkon ;  see  Jargon  sb.''-'\ 
A  native  silicate  of  zirconium,  occurring  in  tetra- 
gonal crystals,  variously  coloured,  red,  yellow, 
brown,  green,  etc. 

Colourless  and  translucent  varieties  are  used  as  gems  :  cf. 
'    Hyacinth  i  b,  Jargon  ^i5.2 

X794  KiRwAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  14  Jargonic  Earth  or 

Jargonia.    This  earth  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Klaproth; 

It  has  as  yet  been  found  only  in  the  stone  called  Jargon,  or 

I    Circon,  of  Ceylon.    1815  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  tf  Art 


ZITHEE. 

II.  453  Zircon  is  destitute  of  t,iste  and  smell,  and  is  harsh  to 
the  touch.  X849P.  Campbell  Inorg.  Chem.  iSo  Zirconia  ; 
Sesquioxide  of  zirconium..  .This  oxide  is  found  combined 
with  silicic  acid  in  the  mineral  zircons.  1902  Encycl.  Brit, 
XXVIII.  613/2  The  zircon,  jargoon,  or  hyacinth  is  a  very 
beautiful  stone,  varying  in  colour,  like  the  topaz,  from  red 
and  yellow  to  green  and  blue. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  zircon  crystal,  earth, 
fossil;  zircon-like  adj. ;  zircon-syenite  (see  quot.). 

1804  R.  Jameson  Syst.  Min.  I.  34  The  "zircon  crystal  is 
formed.  x8i6  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  ^  Art  II.  93  "Zir- 
con  earth.  1809  J.  Murray  Svst.  Chem.  (ed.  2)  II.  274 
•Zircon  fossils.  1868  Dana  M'in.  (ed.  5)  275  Tetragonal 
*zircon-like  minerals.  1825  Haidinger  tr.  Mohs'  Treat. 
Min.  II.  370  Those  [varieties  of  pyramidal  zircon)  from 
Frederiksviim  in  Norway  [occur]  in  "zircon-syenite. 

Zirconate  (z5-jkon^it).  chem.  [f.  ZiBCON-IO 
-I-  -ATE  1  c]     A  salt  of  zirconic  acid. 

x8sx  Watts  tr.  Gmetin's  Handbk.  Chem.  V.  4(4  Zirconate 
of  Cupric  Oxide. 

Zirconia  (zajkou-nia).  Chem.  Also  8  circonia, 
9  ziroona.  [mod.  L.  (Klaproth),  f.  zircon :  see  above 
and  -lA  1.]  An  earth,  usually  obtained  as  a  white 
powder  by  heating  zirconium  to  redness  in  contact 
with  air ;  zirconium  dioxide,  ZrOj ;  used  in  certain 
incandescent  burners. 

1797  Monthly  Mag.  Mar.  206  The  hyacinth . .  consists  of. . 
more  than  six-tenths  of  its  weight  of  a  peculiar  earth,  now 
known  under  the  name  of  jargon,  zircon,  or  circonia.  1800  tr. 
Lagrange's  Chem.  I.  160  When  exposed  to  a  violent  heat, 
zirconia  becomes  fused,  and  assumes  a  somewhat  greyish 
colour.  x8xa  Davy  Chem,  Philos.  361  Zircona  is  soluble  in 
the  mineral  acids.  187X  tr.  Scliellen's  Spectrum  Anal.  19 
The  oxyhydrogen  light.. attains  a  still  higher  intensity,  if  a 
piece  of  magnesium  or  zirconia  be  substituted  for  the  cylin- 
der of  lime. 

attrib.  1849  Watts  tr.  Gmelin's  Handbk.  Chem.  III.  343 
The  zirconia-salts  are  not  precipitated  by  zinc.  X875  Knight 
Diet.  Mech.,  Zirconia  Light,  one  in  which  a  stick  of  oxide 
of  zirconium  is  exposed  to  the  fiame  of  oxyhydrogen  gas. 

Zirconian  (zajkou-niSn),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -an.] 
=  ZiRCONIC.  Z.  syenite  —  zircon-syenite  (Zircon  b). 

1853  Ross  tr.  Humboldt's  Trav.  III.  378  note,  Pyroxenic 
porphyries  with  amygdaloids  and  zirconian  syenites. 

Zirconic  (zaik^-nik),  a.  [f.  Zircon,  Zirconia, 
or  Zirconium  -f  -ic]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like 
zircon ;  containing  zirconia  or  zirconium.  Zirconic 
acid,  an  acid  containing  zirconium,  known  oi;ly  by 
its  salts  (zirconates). 

X804  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  304  After  the  zirconic  follows  the 
silicious  genus.  X876  Encycl.  Biit.  V.  539/1  Zirconic  oxide 
is  infusible. 

Zirconio-  (zsjkJu-nio),  Chem.,  also  zircono-, 
and  abbreviated  zlroo-,  combining  form  of  Zir- 
conium, indicating  the  presence  of  zirconium  in  a 
compound,  as  zircon{t)ofiuoride,  a  compound  of 
zirconium  fluoride,  ZrF^,  with  any  of  various 
oxides  (more  ■gtoptrXy  fiuozirconaie :  see  Fluo-). 

1868  Fownes'  Chem.  Ced.  to)  383  Double  salts,  called  zirco- 
fluorides  or  fluozirconates.  1894  Muir  &  Morley  Watts* 
Diet.  Chem.  IV.  859/1  Combinations. . .  With  various  metallic 
fluorides... These  salts  are  often  called  zircono-fluorides,  or 
fluo- zirconates ;  they  are  better  named  zirconi-fluorides. 

Zirconite  (zaukousit).  Min.  [f.  Zircon  + 
-iTE  1  2  b.]  A  greyish  or  brownish  variety  of 
zircon.     Hence  Zixconl-tio  a.,  containing  zircon. 

1814  AiKiN  Man.  Min.  87  Zirconite.  .occurs  in  small 
crystals  imbedded  in  Sienite.  1895  Dana's  Man.  Geol. 
(ed.  4)  83,  a.  Common  or  ordinary  granite. ..n  Zirconitic. 

Zirconinm  (zaakou-niiim).  Chem.  Also  9  zir- 
oonum.  [mod.L.,  f.  Zircon.]  A  metallic  ele- 
ment, obtained  from  zircon  as  a  black  powder  or 
as  a  greyish  crystalline  substance.     Symbol  Zr. 

1805  Davy  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVIII.  353  Had  I  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  have.,  procured  the  metallic  substances  I  was 
in  search  of,  I  should  have  'proposed^  for  them  the  names  of 
silicium,  alumium,  zirconium,  and  glucium.  1813  —  Chem. 
Philos.  361  No  substance  has  as  yet  been  formed . .  in  which 
zirconum  can  be  supposed  to  exist  free  from  oxygene.  z868 
Fownes'  Che7n.  382  Zirconium.. is  a  tetrad  metal. 

attrib.  x868  Fownes'  Chem.  (ed.  10)  382  Zirconium  Oxide 
..is  prepared  by  strongly  igniting  zircon.  X906  Athenaeum 
I  Sept.  245/3  1'iie  osmium,  tantalum,  and  zirconium  incan- 
descent filaments  of  electric  glow-lamps. 

Zisel,  variant  of  Zizel. 

Zit(te,  Zitch :  see  Sit  v.,  Such. 

II  Zitella.  Obs.  PI.  -e.  [It.]  A  girl,  young 
womnn,  maiden. 

a  x668  Lassels  Voy.  Italy  11.  (1670)  250  The  Procession  of 
the  Zitelle  upon  our  Ladyes  day_  in  Lent.  x67p  Mrs.  Behn 
Feign'd  Curtizans  liL  i,  A  Curtizan  I  and  a  Zittella  too  ?  a 
pretty  contradiction  I  a  1700^  Evelyn  Diary  i  Mar.  164^, 
We  saw  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  ride  in  pomp  to  the  Mi- 
nerva,, .when  he  gives  portions  to  500  zitelle. 

Zither  (zi-J^aj).  Also  zitt(h)er.  [ad.  G.  zither: 
see  Cither,  Cithern.]  A  musical  instrument 
(introduced  into  England  c  1850  from  Austria) 
having  from  thirty  to  forty  strings  let  into  the 
lower  rim  of  a  shallow  resonance-box,  and  played 
by  striking  with  the  fingers  and  thumb. 

In  modifications  of  the  instrument  a  fretted  finger.board  is 
fitted  across  a  resonance.box  shaped  like  a  heart  \bffiv  zither) 
or  like  a  viola  {viola  zither),  and  the  instrument  is  played 
with  a  bow. 

1850  The  Initials  iv,  I  expected  some  such  proposition  as 
soon  as  I  heard  the  sound  of  the  zither.  1871  Meredith 
Harry  Richmond  xxx.  Nothing  haunted  me  so  much  as 
those  tones  of  her  zither.    1874  Miss  R.  H.  Busk  Valt. 
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ZITHBBIST. 

Tiroi  Pref.  p.  vi,  Jast  as..UK  barrel-organ  supersedes  the 
ritther  and  tne  guitar, 

b.  Comb.^vi&zithermusic, fiaygr  ;  zither-banjo, 
a  modification  of  the  zither,  resembling  a  banjo. 

x8£o  The  Initials  iv»  The  untutored  singers  and  zitlier 
^•layers.  1881  W.  Hlack  Sunrise  Vn,  He  was  passionately 
'ond  of  zither  music,  tooo  Referee  g  Dec.  3  (Cass.  Suppl.), 
ftfr. 's  '  Valse  des  Fleurs ',  with  a  zither-banjo. 

Hence  Zi-therist,  a  performer  on  the  zither. 

1887  PaU  Mall  Gaz.  8  Feb.  6/1  The  Zitherist  to  his  High- 
ness  the  Duke  of  Nassau. 

Zithem  (zi))3Jn).  Also  Bittern.  Variant  of 
ZiTHEii;  cf.  Cittern. 

1864  in  Webster.  x868  Daily  JVeios  14  Aug..  A  couple 
of  musicians,  one  playing  the  violin,  another  an  instrument 
something  like  the  zittern.  1886  Rusk  in  Prxterita  II.  vi. 
ai5  He  is  pla^nng.  .on  a  kind  of  ztthern-harp. 

Zix,  Zixt:  see  Six,  See  v. 

II  SEizania  (zi-,  Z3iz^'*nia).  Bot,  [raod.L.  fem. 
sing.  =  late  L.  n.  pi.  (see  Zizany),]  (Any  aquatic 
grass  of)  the  genus  so  named,  esp.  ^.  aquaiica 
(Canada,  Indian,  water,  or  wild  rice). 

i8a9  T.  Castle  Inirod,  Bot.  157  The  zizania  or  Canada. 
rice,  1847  Prichard  Phys.  Hist.  Man.  V.  vi.  v._§  6.  395 
The  Menomonies  are  called  *  Folles  Avoines ',  or  Wild  Oats, 
from  the  wild  rice  or  zizania  which  their  country  produces. 

t  Zizany.  Obs.  Forms :  4  zizanny,  -ije,  5 
Bizannie,  6  zizanie,  6-8  zizany;  also  (in  Gr.-L. 
form)  4-6  zieania,  7  //.  zizaniaea.  |a.  OF. 
zizamej  ad.  late  L,  zizania  n.  pi.,  a.  Gr.  X^^dviay 
pi.  of  fifawoc] 

1.  An  injurious  weed  among  com  ;  also  Jig, ;  = 
Tabh  j^.i  3,  b. 

01300  Cursor  M.  1138  W  wete  sal  bi-com  zizanny  {GSit. 
ztzannije,  Fair/,  darnel].  (11425  tr.  Ardeme's  Treat, 
Fistula^  etc.  too  Recipe  semen  iusc^uiamus,  zizannie,  i.  dar- 
nel, f  1531  Du  Wes  Inirod.  Fr.  in  Palsgr,  015  Zizany, 
droe,  1581  J.  Hamilton  in  Cath.  Tract.  (S.T.S.)  7^  To 
desaue  the  varld  to  sau  zizanie  and  pernicious  heresie  in 
mennis  hartis.  a  1706  Evelvn  Hist.  Relig,  (1850)  II.  314 
Many  holy  and  excellent  persons  God  has  dispersed,  as 
wheat  among  the  tares  and  zizany, 

(1398  Trevisa  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  cxciv.  (1495)  Xiv/i 
Ray  hyghte  Zizania  and  is  a  certen  herbe.  .lyke  to  whete 
whanne  it  is  grasse.]  156a  Turner  Herbal  w.  41  There  is 
great  lyknes  betwene  whete  and  zizaniam,  which  we  call 
lolium.  1570  FoxE  A.  <5-  71/.- (ed.  2)  829/2  The  doctrine  of 
the  Bohemians,  whiche  he  termeth  by  the  name  of  Ziznnia. 
x6i]  T,  James  Jesuits  Downef.  8  With  their  Zizaniaes  of 
faction,  they  make  boot  &  havocke  of  CathoHckes  estates. 

2.  —  Zizania.  rare. 

1759  B.  Stillingfleet  tr.  Gedner^s  Use  Cur,  in  Misc. 
Tracts  (1762)  184  A  great  number  of  plants  fit  for  food 
might  be  sown,  such  as  zizany  of  Canada. 

ZizgI  (zi'zel).  Also  zisel.  [ad.  G.  ziesel  (also 
zieselmausj  -ralle ;  in  MHG.  sisei;  cf.  also  OHG, 
zisemlis  dormouse  =  OE.  sisemtis),']  The  ground- 
squirrel  Spermophilus  citilhis  ;   =  Suslik. 

1785  Smellie  Buffon's  Nat.  Hist.  (1791)  VIII.  229  The 
Zisel,  or  Earless  Marmot.  1833  Penny  Cycl.  I.  441/2  The 
zizel  or  souslic  marmot.  1893  Edin.  Rev.  Jnn.  20  Other 
Southern  districts  [were  visited]  by  ziselsand  worms. 

If  Zizypha.  Obs.  [mod.L.,  pi.  of  late  L.  zizy- 
phum  fruit  of  the  tree  Zizyphus.]  The  fruit  of 
the  zizyphus ;  =  Jujube  i  ;  also,  the  tree  itself. 

1546  Langley  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent,  iir.  ti.  67  Zinzipha 
\sic\  &  Tuberes  .ii.  kyndes  of  apple  trees  S.  Papinius  con- 
ueighed  out  of  Siria  and  Affrlke  into  Italy.  1555  Eden 
Decades  (Arb.)  110  The  frute  cauled  Zizipha,  which  the 
Apothecaries  caule  luiuba,    17x2  [see  Zizyphus]. 

llZizypllUS(zi*zif»s).  Bot,  Also-ipbua(5-ifu8); 
8  anglicized  ziziph.  {late  L.,  ad.  Gr.  fify^o*'.] 
A  plant  of  a  large  widely  distributed  genus  so 
named,  which  comprises  spiny  shrubs  or  trees  of  the 
buckthorn  family,  various  species  of  which  bear  an 
edible  fruit  called  Zizypha  or  Jujube,  cj.v, 

«X440  Pallad.  on  Hush,  vn.  84  Now  zizifus  m  cold  lond 
wole  ascende.  X7ia  tr.  PomeVs  Hist.  Drugs  1. 134  Tujuba, 
or  Zizipha,  a  large  Fruit  of  the  Ziziph  Tree.  X741  J,  Mar- 
TYN  yirg.  Georg.  11,  84  note.  It  seems  to  me  more  probable 
that  the  Lotus  of  the  Lotophagi  is  what  we  now  call  Zizy- 
phus or  the  Jujube-tree.  x86s  Tristram  Land  0/  Israel 
xxii.  537  The  zizyphus  and  caper  crept  higher  up  the  hills. 
x88a  Flover  Unexpl.  Baluck.  265  We  are.. still  camped 
under  a  spreading  ziziphus. 

attrib.  X890  Daily  News  5  Apr.  6/1  The  Crown  of  Thorns 
at  Notre  Dame  is  made  of  plaited  reed^;,  in  which  ziziphus 
thorns  are  intertwined. 

2iizz,  a  syllable  used  to  express  the  noise  made 
by  the  rapid  motion  of  a  wheel ;  hence  as  sb. 

1824  Scott  Redgauntlet  ch.  xi,  I  carried  a  cutler's  wheel 
for  several  weeks, ..  there  I  went  bizz—bizz— whizz— zizz, 
at  every  auld  wife's  door.  1908  Belloc  Mr.  Clutterbttck's 
Elect,  xiii,  They  shot  round  the  base  of  the  hills, ..had  a 
splendid  zizz  along  the  Hog's  Back,  and  then  turned 
sharp  round. 
t  Zlead(8,  zlid.  Obs.  A  minced  oath :  =  God's 
lid{s :  see  GoD  sb.  14  a,  and  cf.  Uds  i  .  So  +  Z*Ufe  = 
God's  life. 

itfi6  S.  S.  Honest  Lawyer  i.  B.  4  b,  Zlid,  before  the  Pro- 
logue had  done,  1  had  lost  my  purse.  x6^  N.  Lee  Princ, 
Cleve  iL  ii.  19  Z'life  I  am  as  weary  of  mine,  as  a  Modish 
Lady  of  her  old  Cloaths.  X785  Hutton  Bran  New  IVark 
170  (E.D.S.)  Zleads  !  he  nivver  played  hocus  pocus. 
2*0,  dial.  f.  So.  Zoa,  plural  of  ZooN.  Zoffia : 
see  ZoEA.  Zoane,  obs.  form  of  Zone. 
Zoautharian  (z^a3enj>ea*rian),  a,  and  sb.  ZooL 
[f.  niod,L.  Zoantharia  neut,  pi.,  f.  ZdanthuSj  name 
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of  genus,  f.  Gr.  (wov  animal  +  av9o$  flower.]  a.  adj. 
Belonging  to  the  Zoantharia,  one  of  the  main 
divisions  oiAcHnozoa  (contrasted  vnihAlcyonarta)^ 
containing  the  sea-anemones  and  other  (often 
flower-like)  animals,  usually  with  simple  tentacles 
and  parts  arranged  in  sixes  (Hexacorallan)  ;  sb. 
a  member  of  the  Zoaniharia.  Also  Zoa'uthid,  a 
member  of  the  family  Zoanthids  of  zoantharians, 
typified  by  the  genus  Zoafithus  (hence  Zoa*nthi- 
dan  (I.);  Zoa*ntliodeme  (-d/~m)  [Gr.  Sf'/xa  bundle], 
a  compound  organism  formed  of  coherent  zoan- 
Iharian  zooids  or  polyps  (hence  Zoauthode'mic 
a.)  ;  Zoa'ntlioid  a.  [-oid],  resembling  or  related 
to  the  genus  Zoanthtts. 

1887  H.  A.  Nicholson  Man.  Zool.  (ed.  7)  186  Transverse 
section  of  a  simple  *Zoantbarian  Coral  (Cyathina  Boiver. 
banki).  x888  Rolleston  &  Jackson  A  mm.  Life  733  noie^ 
The  Zoantharian  mesenterial  filaments.  1870  H.  A.  Nichol- 
son Man,  ZooL  xiii.  (1875)  132  Structures  supposed  to  be 
gills  are  developed  in  some  "Zoanthids  on  either  side  of  the 
primary  mesenteries.  1888  Rolleston  &  Jackson  Anim. 
Life  736  A  pair  [of  mesenteries]  of  the  typical  *Zoanthidan 
structure.  1877  Huxley  y4«a/.  hw.  Anim.  iii.  155  Many 
give  rise  by  gemmation  to  turf-like,  or  arborescent,  *zoantho- 
demes.  X854  A.  Adams,  etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  354  *Zo- 
anthoid-Polyps  (Zoanthoida).  1841  T.  R.  Jones  Anim. 
Kiftgd.  37  A  small  * Zoatit/vts  ox  other  naked  zoophyte. 

Zoanthropy  (zC|3e'nJ>r^pi).  Patk.  [ad.  mod.L. 
zdanthrdpia,  f.  Gr.  ^<vov  animal  +  ar^pojTroy  man  : 
cf.  Cynanthropy,  Lycanthbopy,]  A  form  of  in- 
sanity in  which  a  man  imagines  himself  to  be  a 
beast.  Hence  Zoauthropic  (-p'pik)  a,,  pertaining 
to  zoanthropy. 

1856  E.  Jesse  Walton's  Angler  i.  v.  166  noie^  Several 
forms  of  mania,  classed  by  Sauvages  in  his  Nosology  under 
the  general  head  of  Zoanthropy.  xSgx  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Zoanthropic^  Zoanthropic  mania.. ;  zoanthropic  literature. 

II  Zoarium  (z^iCaTiym).  ZooL  PI.  zoaria  (-ia). 
[mod.L.,  in  form  ad.  Gr.  fwa/xoi',  dim.  of  (,'9)01' 
animal,  but  taken  as  if  f.  fSoy  +  -abium  :  cf.  Poly- 
ZOABY.]  The  common  supporting  structure  of  a 
colony  of  polyps,  or  the  colony  or  compound 
organism  as  a  whole  (esp,  in  the  Polyzoa  or  moss- 
nnimalcules)  :  =  Polyzoary.  Hence  Zoa*riala., 
pertaining  to  or  constituting  a  zoarium. 

x88o  Saville-Kent  Infusoria  I.  33S  The  zoarium  of  the 
polyzoic  genera  Auloiora  or  Hippotlwa.  1896  J.  W, 
Gregory  Catal,  Fossil  Bryozoa  Introd.  16  In  typical  Dia* 
stopora  the  zoarium  consists  of  two  layers  of  zooecia,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  zoarial  lamina. 

Zobo :  see  Zho. 

t  ZOCCO,  ZOC(c)olO.  Obs.  [It.  zoccOj  zoccolo  : 
see  Socle.]  =  Socle  i, 

X664  Evelyn  tr.  Freart's  Archit.  11.  92  The  Piedestal  with 
its  entire  Bassarnent,Cymatiuw,  and  that  Zocolo  or  Plinth 
above  wrought  with  a  festoon  (which  in  my  judgment  makes 
a  part  of  it,  as  rendering  it  a  perfect  Cube).  Ibid,  124  Cer- 
tain Zoccos  or  Blocks  elevating  the  rest  of  the  members  of 
an  Order.  X715  Leoni  Palladia's  Archit.  (1742)  II.  31  The 
Bases  have  no  Zocco.  1723  Chambers  tr.  Le  Clerc's  A  rchit. 
I.  27  KL.  Piedroit  with  its  Fillet  at  bottom.    M.  Its  Zocco. 

Zocle  (zJu'k'l).     [ad.  It.  zoccolo^   =  prec. 

1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Zocle^  is  a  Square  Member 
in  Architecture,  being  lower  than  its  Breadth,  which  serves 
to  support  a  ViWax... Continued  Zocle,  is  a  kind  of  continued 
Pedestal,  on  which  a  Structure  is  raised,  but  hath  no  Base, 
or  Cornish.  X7a3  Chambers  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Archit.  I.  54 
Vignola  terminates  these  Pillars  with  a  plain  Zpcle.  X870 
Rock  Text.  Fabr,  11.  334  Two  little  naked  winged  boys 
standing  on  a  highly  elaborate  zocle. 

Zodiac  (zJu'disek),  j/^.  (a.).  Forms :  4-7  zodlak, 
-ake,  4-8  -aq.ue,  5  zodyak,  -ack,  (sodyak,  zo- 
dias),  6  zodiacque,  6-7  -acke,  6-8  -ack,  (7  -aq), 
5-  zodiac,  [a.  OF.  (mod.  F.)  zodiaque  (=  Pr. 
zodiac^  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  zodiaco)^  ad.  L.  zSdiacus 
(Cicero),  a.  late  Gr.  f^5ia«os-,  sc.  kvkKos  the  circle 
of  the  figures  or  signs  (cf.  L.  orbzs  signifer,  Cicero, 
circulus  signifer,  Vitruvius  =  6  (ojocpopos  icvukos, 
Aristotle),  f.  (wSiov  sculptured  figure  (oi  an  animal), 
sign  of  the  zodiac  (0  twv  ^tpbioiv  kvk\os)j  dim,  of 
i^ov  animal.] 

1.  Aslr,  A  belt  of  the  celestial  sphere  extending 
about  8  or  9  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic, 
within  which  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  principal  planets  take  place ;  it  is 
divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  called  signs  (see  b). 

1390  GowER  Conf,  III.  loSTher  bensignestuelve,  Whiche 
have  her  cercles  be  hemselve  Compassed  in  the  zodiaque. 
cri39Z  Chaucer  Asirol.  Prol.  3  To  k  no  we  in  owre  orizonte 
with  wych  degree  of  the  zodiac  that  the  Mone  arisith  in  any 
latitude,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3726  The  sun  vnder  zodias 
settis  hyra  to  leng  Two  dayes  betwene.  1426  Lydg.  De 
Guil.  Pil^r.  17200  She  held  also  a  gret  ballaunce.  Only  off 
purpos  (yiff  she  konne,)  To  peyse  the  sodyak  and  the  sonne. 
'549  CompL  Scot,  vi.  50  Ane  vthir  grit  circle  in  the  spere, 
callit  the  zodiac,  the  quhilk  deuldis  the  circle  equinoctial 
in  tua  partis.  X588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  n.  i.  7  When  the  golden 
Sunne  ..  Gallops  the  Zodiacke  in  his  glistering  Coach. 
x6ii  Donne  Poems,  Anat.  World  263  They  have  impal'd 
within  a  Zodiake  The  free-borne  Sun,  and  keepe  twelve 
Signes  awake  To  watch  his  steps,  1727  Pope,  etc.  Art  of 
Sinking  86  Thus  Phoebus  through  the  zodiack  takes  his 
way.  ^  1868  LocKYER  Elem.  Astron.  §  364  One  of  the  points 
in  which  the  zodiac  cuts  the  equator. 

b.  Sigfis  of  the  zodiac  (Sign  ^^.  ii)  :  the  twelve 
equal  parts  into  which  the  zodiac  is  divided,  and 
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through  one  of  which  the  sun  passes  in  each  month  ; 
they  are  named  after  the  twelve  constellations 
(Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,Virgo,  Libra, 
Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  Pisces 
with  winch  at  a  former  epoch  they  severally  co- 
incided approximately  (see  Precession  3). 

[1390  GowER  Conf  III.  117  Hou  that  the  Signes  sitte 
arowe,  Ech  after  other  be  degre  In  substance  and  in  pro- 
prete  The  zodiaque  comprehendeth  Withinne  his  cercte,  as 
it  appendeth.J  c  1532  Du  Wes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1054 
The  XII  signes  of  the  Zodiacque.  1585  Ketherstone  tr, 
Calvin  on  Acts  xxviii.  11  The  signe  in  the  Zodiacke  called 
Gemini,  X625  N.  Carpenter  Geogr.  Delin.  i.  v.  loi  Where- 
soeuer  any  man  stands  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  six 
signes  of  the  Zodiacke  will  shew  themselues.  X7X5  tr. 
Gregory's  Astron.  I.  203  The  images  of  the  .Stars  have 
removed  from  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  to  which  they  origin- 
ally gave  names,  x866  R.  M.  Ferguson  Electr.  (1870)36 
The  sun  is  in  the  northern  signs  of  the  zodiac, 

C.  Zodiac  of  the  moon,  a  planet,  etc. :  that  belt 
of  the  heavens  (usually  a  portion  of  the  ordinary 
zodiac)  within  which  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
moon,  planet,  etc.  takes  place. 

1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn,  I,  Zodiack  of  the  Comets, 
Cassini  hath  observed  a  certain  Tract . .  within  whose  Bounds 
.  ,he  hath  found  most  Comets .  .to  keep,  X7X5  tr.  Gregory's 
Astron.  II,  821  These  Comets. .do  not  go  in  the  Zodiac  or 
Way  of  the  Planets.  1788  Gibbon  Decl.  ^  F.  \.  V.  190  The 
Bedoween.-was  taught  by  experience  to  divide,  in  twenty- 
eight  parts,  the  zodiac  of  the  moon.  1834  Nat.  Philos., 
Astron.  i.  4  (U.K.S.),  According  to  Gaubil,  the  invention  of 
the  Chinese  zodiac,  divided  into  twenty-seven  constellations, 
is  to  be  referred  to  Yao.  x888  EncycL  Brit.  XXIV.  793/2 
The  synodical  revolution  of  the  moon  laid  down  the  lines 
of  the  solar,  its  sidereal  revolution  those  of  the  lunar  zodiac. 

2.  A  figure  or  representation  of  the  zodiac. 

c  X391  Chaucer  Astrol.  I.  §  21  Alle  sterres  sittinge  wyth- 
in  the  zodiak  of  thin  astrolabie  ben  cleped  sterres  of  the 
north,  a  X548  Hall  Chron.^  Hen.  VIII.  157  b.  In  the  zodiak 
were  the  twelue  figures  curiously  made  and  aboue  this  were 
made  the  seuen  pianettes.  x6os  Camden  Rem.  168  A_  virgin 
Prince,  who  presented  in  his  shield,  the  Zodiacke  witli  the 
Characters  onely  of  Leo  and  Virgo.  x688  Holme  Armoury 
II.  42/2  Zodiack,  is  the  imitation  of  a  Bend,  and  is  esteemed 
a  girdle  of  Honor,  or  a  note  of  favour.  X774  J.  Bryant 
MythoL  II.  483  The  Zodiac,  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  sup- 
posed to  relate  to  the  Argonautic  expedition,  was  an  assem- 
blage of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  1820  Belzoni  Egypt  ^ 
Nubia  iL  278  The  Egyptians  connected  astronomy  with  their 
religious  ceremonies,  as  we  found  various  zodiacs,  not  only 
among  the  temples,  but  in  their  tombs  also,  12x836  M'Nicoll 
Wk$.  (1837)  24  The  motto  of  a  crest  which  bears  his  own 
picture,  encircled  by  a  zodiac. 

3.  t  a,  transf.  A  year ;  the  calendar,  Obs. 

c  1560  A  ^coTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  v.  25  Vpoun  ihair  vyce  war 
lang  to  walk,  Quhais  falsatt,  fibilnes,  and  tressone,  Hes 
rung  thryis  oure  this  zodiak.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  i. 
ii.  172  So  long,  that  ninteene  Zodiacks  haue  gone  round. 
x6x8  Bolton  Florus  iv.  ii.  (1636)  291 A  month  in  the  Zodiack, 
h,jfig.  and  allusively,  (a)  Recurrent  series,  round, 
course,     (b)  Compass,  range,     (c)  Set  of  twelve. 

This  fig.  use  was  inaugurated  by  Marcellus  Palingenius 
in  the  title  of  his  work  Zodiacus  vits,  hoc  est  de  hominis 
vita  ic  1530),  each  book  of  which  was  named  after  a  sign  of 
the  zodiac  The  title  was  imitated  by  Caspar  Barthius  in 
Zodiacus  vitse  Christianas  (1623). 

1560  {title)  The  first  thre  Bokes  of  the  most  christian  Poet 
Marcellus  Palingenius,  called  the  Zodyake  of  l>'fe  :  newly 
translated  out  of  latin  into  English  by  Barnabe  Googe, 
0x586  Sidney  Apol.  Pcetrie  (Arb.)  25  The_  Poet..goeth 
hand  in  hand  with  Nature,  not  inclosed  within  the  narrow 
warrant  of  her  guifts,  but  freely  ranging  onely  within  the 
Zodiack  of  his  owne  wit.  1607  Walkington  (^///cG/aw  Ep., 
It  moues  not  once  within  the  Zodiacke  of  my  expectation. 
1629  Dekker  London''!  Tevtpe  (1844)  53  In  your  yeares 
zodiacke  may  you  fairely  move,  a  X631  Donne  Poevts^ 
Litanie  ix.  Thy  illustrious  Zodiacke  Of  twelve  Apostles, 
which  ingirt  this  All.  1645  G.  Daniel  Poems  Wks.  ((5rosart) 
IL  94  Gladlie  hast  Through  Follie's  Zodiacke,  from  the  first 
to  th'  Last,  174a  Young  Nt.  Th.  ix.  989  Thro*  various  vir- 
tues, they,  with  ardour,  ran  The  Zodiac  of  their  tearn'd, 
illustrious  lives.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits,  Religion^ 
The  Catholic  church. .moves  through  a  zodiac  of  feasts  and 
fasts.  x888  Ruskin  Prxteritalll.  ii.  67, 1  saw  my  turn  had 
come,  and  the  revolving  zodiac  brought  its  fairest  sign  to  me. 
B,  a.  attrib.  {png.  adj.) yti%  zodiac-figttre, 'lion, 
-sign  ;  +  zodiac  circle  [cf.  Gr.  b  rwv  ^Mcav  kvhXos 
(Aristotle)],  f  zodiac  line,  the  zodiac;  zodiac 
ring,  a  ring  with  figures  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
"b.   Comb,  as  zodiac-zoned  &dj. 

;447  BoKENHAM  Seyn/ys,Anna  624 The  xn  signes  thryes 
by  &  by  In  \>e  *zodyak  cercle  had  passyde  coursly.  x6o2 
FuLBECKE  2nd  Ft.  Parall.  60  The  Zodiacke  circle  is  alwayes 
Fowled  about.  1688  Holme  Armoury  11.  20/2  The  Zodiack 
Circle  is  ever  born  Bendways  Sinister.  1844  Mrs,  Browning 
Drama  pfExilem.  90  Poems  (1892)  27The  *zodiac- figures  of 
the  earth  loom  slow.  1590  T.  Watson  Poems  (Arb.)  157  Ye 
Figures  in  the  *Zodiacke  line,  that  decke  heauns  girdle  with 
aeternall  light.  18x8  Keats  Endym.  i.  553  Now  when  his 
\sc.  the  sun's]  chariot  last  Its  beams  against  the  *zodiac-lion 
cast.  X89S  N,i<f  Q.  8th  Ser.  VIII.  187/2  *Zodiac  Rings. 
These,  when  made  of  gold,  are  usually  said  to  be  the  work 
of  native  goldsmiths  on  the  African  coast.  Ibid.  272/1,  I 
have  a  gold  zodiac  ring  marked  with  the  leopard's  head. 
X883  EncycL  Brit.  XVI.  212/2  The  similar  ■  zodiacsigns  of 
the  Old  World.  1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  viii.  iii.  (i860) 
II.  48  The  *zodiac-zoned  and  silver-bearded  counsellor. 

Zodiacal  (z^Tdai-akal),  a.  [f.  L.  zodiacus'.  see 
prec  and  -al.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  situated  in 
the  zodiac, 

X576  Fleming  PanopL  Epist.  372  The  yerely  course  of  the 
Sunne  ihrogh  the  .12.  signes  Zodiacall.  x68a  Sir  T.  Browne 
Chr.  Mor.  in.  §  26.  (1716)  121  The  Northern  Zodiacal  Signs 
1694  MoTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  256  Before  the  full  revolution  of 
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a  Zodiaral  G.rdle  [:.^.  before  the  completion  of  a  year]. 
17«S  tr  Gn^ory  ^Aslra,!.  I.  304  By  the  help  of  the  Moon, . . 
they  p  aced  this  Zodiacal  Armilla  in  such  a  situation  as  was 
agreeable  to  the  present  moment  of  time.  ,837  Wheweli, 
H,!t.  Induct.  Set.  (1857I  II.  S26  Pearson's  [catalogue]  has 
5JO  zodiacal  stars.  1878  Nkivcomb  t'cf.  Astron  x.\.  ,8 
1  ne  zoJiacal  constelLitions  occupy  quite  unequal  spaces  in 
ttje  heavens. 

b.  Zodiacal  light :  a  tract  of  nebulous  light  ex- 
tending along  the  zodiac  on  each  side  of  the  sun  in 
the  form  of  an  elongated  ellipse ;  in  the  temperate 
zones  visible  chiefly  after  sunset  in  late  winter  and 
early  spring,  and  before  sunrise  in  autumn. 

T  ''^  "^T"^  '"  '''"'■  '^'''""-  XXXVIII.  244  The  Zodiacal 
L,.ght  IS  the  purer  u.imixed  Atmosphere  of  the  Sun.  1840 
Mrs  Somerv.lle  C<.«„«.  P/,ys.  Scl.  xxxvii.  (ed.  8)  ^Q 
Professor  Olmsted]  agrees  with  La  Place  in  thinking  thli 
the  zodiacal  light  is  a  nebulous  body, revolving  in  the  plane 

259/1  he  zodiacal  light,  which  obviously  cannot  possibly  be 

Tt<:m.  Educ.  IV  41./2  The  Zodiacal  light  is  supposed  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  great  nebula  out  of  which  the  solar 
system  was  constructed. 

t  Zodio-grapher.  Obs.  rare—,  [f.  Gr.  type 
»fv5io7pa,^os,  j.  i4hov,  dim.  of  ^^ov  animal  (see 
Zodiac)  +  ypafdy  to  write :  see  -orapher.]  One 
who  writes  about  or  describes  animals. 
7^,?,'^  J'  ^«°'J''«^«'"^-^Av.  L  (ed.  2)  ,97  Ancient 
u     n  Animfl?'  ""     ''"      ^  particularly  discoursed 

_  II  Zoea  (i^,ra).  Zoo/.  PI.  zoeae  (laj-i),  also 
in  Lng.  form  zoeas  (zoj-liz).  Also  zooea,  zosa. 
li^rlier  form  zoe  (zon-i) ;  pi.  zo88  (zou-zz).  [mod 
L.  zof,  zoea  (Bosc,  1802),  the  first  form  a.  Gr.  f»i4 
life,  the  second  an  extension  of  it  by  addition  of 
fem.  suffix  -A  2.]  fa.  (An  animal  of)  a  sup- 
posed  genus  of  crustaceans,  founded  on  certain 
larval  forms  mistaken  for  adults.  Ois.  b.  A  larval 
stage  of  development  in  crustaceans,  esp.  decapods, 
usually  characterized  by  one  or  more  spines  on  the 
car.ipace,  and  rudimentary  thoracic  and  abdominal 
limbs.     Also  at/rid.,  as  zoea-form,  -phase,  -stage. 

i8j8  J.  V.  Thomi'Son  Zool.  Res.  1.  1.  5  The  fifth  or  ter. 
minal  joint  formed  as  in  all  the  genuine  Zoeas,  of  a  deep 
tork,  the  inner  sides  of  which  are  furnished  with  three  small 
spines.     Ibid.  9  On  the  ist  of  May  of  the  present  year. 
(1827,)  another  large  Zoea  was  taken.     Ibid,  ii  note,  T'na 
freiich  have  adopted  the  term  Zoe  for  these  animals,  which 
as  more  simple,  and  better  suited  to  the  genius  of  our  own 
langu.ige  than  the  Latin,  m.iy  be  used  in  familiar  discourse 
without  any  impropriety.     Ibid.  63  The  Zoe  or  Larva  of  the 
common  or  edible  Crab.    1835  VVestwooo  in  Phil.  Trans. 
CAAV.  324  If. .these  latter  Zoes  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
larva  of  Crabs,  they  must  be  considered  as  having  acquired 
the  maximum  of  iheir  Zoe  form.     1837  Gossi  Omphalos  viii. 
217  I  he  Zoea  form  [of  the  crab),  with  carapace  ruing  into  a 
tall  erect  spine,  sessile  eyes,  no  claws.    i86s  [see  Mvsis  b]. 
1877  HuxiEv  Aiiat.  Inv.  Aiiim.  vi.  303  In  most  Podoph. 
thalmia  the  embryo  leaves  the  egg,  not  as  a  Naupliiis,  but 
as  a  Zooea,  which  has   thoracic,  but  no  abdominal,  appen. 
dages.     1888  ROLLESTON  &  Jackson  Anim.  Life  169  In  the 
larval  form  [of  the  crayfish]  known  as  Zooea,  the  first  Zoaea. 
stage  has  no  palp  to  the  mandible. 
Hence  Zoeal  (zoif-al)  a.,  of  a  zoea. 
1870  P.    M.   DuKCAN  Blancha.r<ts    Trans/.    Insects  450 
During  the  next  zoeal  period  the  paired  eyes.. are  formed. 
Zoeelal,  -Itun :  see  ZotE-. 
Zoetrope  (zJu-nroup).     [Jrreg.  f.  Gr.  ^orl,  life  + 
-T/wjTos  turning.]     A   mechanical   toy  or   optical 
instrument  consisting  of  a  cylinder  open  at  the  top, 
with  a  series  of  slits  in   the  circumference,  and 
a  series  of  figures  representing  successive  positions 
of  a  moving  object  arranged  along  the  inner  sur- 
face, which  when  viewed  through  the  slits  while 
the  cylinder  is  in  rapid  rotation  produce  the  im- 
pression of  actual  movement  of  the  object.     Also 
called  wheel  of  life. 

j8«9  W.  S.  GlLBEKT  '  Bai'  Ball.,  Capt.  Reece  vi.  And, 
Iso,  with  amusement  rife,  A  '  Zoetrope,  or  Wheel  of  Life.' 

S8f     AthfMVI!..!    '.r.    C\r.t       -f.-t.,     I*..    «     ., . .1 C 


".^u,  ni.u  aiiiu9i.iiicub  iiic,  n.  ^ociTopc,  Or  w ueei  01  i.,ile. 
1881  Alhen.T'iim  29  Oct.  567/2  By  a  zoetrope  these  figures 
are  projected  on  a  screen,  and  the  clown  exhibited  as  in 
motion,  with  all  his  changes  of  position. 

Zo^e,  obs.  Kent.  pa.  pple.  of  See  v. 

t  Zographer,  Zography.  Obs.   See  quots.  and 

Cf.  ZOOORAPIIEB,  ZOOORAPHT. 

1570  Dee  .I/a//;.  Pre/,  d  ij  b,  This  Mechanicall  Zographer 
(commonly  called  the  Painter).  liiit.,  Zographie,  is  an 
Arte  Mathematlcall,  which,  .demonstrateth,  how,  the  Inter- 
section of  all  visuall  Pyramides,  made  by  any  playne 
assigned,  (the  Centre,  distance,  and  lightes,  beyng  deter- 
mined) may  be,  by  lynes,  and  due  propre  colours,  repre- 
sented. 

Zoic  (z^u'ik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  ftw/tos,  f.  ^i^ov  animal ; 
in  sense  i  taken  as  f.  fan;  life,  after  Azoic] 

1.  Showing  traces  of  life;  in  Geol.,  containing 
organic  remains. 

1863  Dana  Man.  Geol.  597  If,  therefore,  these  simple  species 
existed  in  the  .\zoic  era,  they  were  systeniless  life,  and  only 
foreshadowed  the  great  systems  of  life  which  were  after, 
wards  displayed . .  in  the  true  Zoic  ages.  1885-6  Rep.  U.S. 
Geol.  Survey  U^SS)  453  These  great  Pre-Cambrian  and  Poit- 
Archzan  series  are  zoic  in  character. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  an  animal ;  animaL 

1899-6  W.  J.  M«Gee  \n  ijth  Ami.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer. 
Etknol.  (1898)  i6g*  The  Seri  face-painting  would  seem  to  be 
essentially  zoosematic,  or  symbolic  of  zoic  tutelaries.  1900 
Ann.  Refi.  Smithsonian  Inst.  63  The  use  of  zoic  motives  in 
the  decoration  of  primitive  weapons. 

Vou  X. 


Zoid  (zJa-id),  sb.  Biol.  (Disused.)  [f.  Gr.  CSau 
animal  +  -id  2,  or  shortened  f.  Zooid.]  =  ZooiD 
,  ''S6  WpoDWAED  il/»//«sf«  336  In  one  group  [of  Tuni- 
cata],  the  individuals,  .become  blended  into  a  common  mass 
. .  1  he  sep.Trate  individuals  of  these  composite  masses  are 
termed  Zoids  1875  Emycl.  Brit.  II.  69/,  Many  zoids  or 
buds  being  attached  111  line. 
Zoid,  3.  Zool.  rare-^.  [!.  zoe  =  ZoEA-f-roS.] 
Applied  to  a  larval  or  zoea  stage  in  Crustacea. 

iSi^Atkenxum  13  Aug.  215/2  The  early  zoid  conditions 

and  subsequent  transformations  of  the  Crustacea. 

Zoid(i)ogamous:  see  zooidiogamotis  s.v.  Zooid. 

Zoilas  (zou-ilos).     Also  6-7  Zoylus,  7  Zoilis  ; 

also  6-7  anglicized  Zoil(e,  Zoyl(e.     [L.,  a.  Gr. 

ZtuiAor.      Cf.  F.  zo'ile,  It.,  Sp.  zoUo. 

The  supposed  relation  of  I^lKk  to  fiAoj  Zeal,  which  is 
held  to  account  for  the  association  of  the  notion  of  malignancv 
or  envy  with  this  word,  is  reflected  in  the  following  • 

1597  J.  Pavne  Royal  Bxck.  23  There. .  resolution  to  suffer 
lor  there  bad  causes  will  intice  the  ignorant,  .to  thinck  that 
there  outragicuse  zoyle  is  a  sanctified  zeale.] 

Name  of  a  Greek  critic  and  grammarian  (4th 
century  B.C.)  famous  for  his  severe  criticism  of 
Homer ;  trans/,  (with  pi.  Zoili,  Zoiluses),  a  cen- 
sorious, malignant,  or  envious  critic.  Hence  Zoi-- 
lean,  f  ZoUi-tical,  Zcilons  adjs.,  characteristic 
of  Zoilus  or  his  criticism  ;  Zcllism,  carping  criti- 
cism  like  that  of  Zoilus;  Zolllst,  an  imitator  of 
Zoilus,  a  carping  critic. 

,'567  J.  Sanfoed  Epictetus  A  vb,  Carp  not  ye  cankred 
Zoiles  al,  the  men  Whose  labour  spente  in  paynfuU  toyle 
liath  ben.    i6ia  R.  Sheldon  Serm.  at  St.  Martin's  47  Such 
i«  are  eminent  should  be  careful  of  their  conuersations  when 
they  are  besieged  with  such  malitious  Zoiles.     1846  WoR- 
CESTEB  cites  Richardson  for  'Zoilean.    1609  N.  Morgan 
/o'-^c      '.?"?;  ■••♦  ^'^^  '''"'"■  humor  of  "Zoilismeand  malice. 
168J  hiR  1.  Browne  Clir.  Mor.  11.  §  2  Let  not  Zoilism  or 
i^"='raction  blast  well  intended  labours.      1753  Cra/s-Inn 
Jrnl.  No.  54,  I  am  convinced  of  your  Endeavours  to  pro- 
pogate  the  Cause  of  Zoilizm.     1594  Nashe  Chris fs  T.To 
Rdr.,  I  he  ploddinger  sort  of  vnlearned*Zoilisls  about  Lon- 
don, exclaim,  that  It  IS  a  puft-up  stile.    1658  France  A'orM- 
ern  Mem.  (1694)  Pref.  p.  xxvii.  Some  prevaricating  Zoilist 
will  arraign  my  Hypothesis.     1716  M.  Davies  Athen.  BHt. 
II.  87  Polydore  Virgil,  Dr.  John  Cay,  with  other  Zoilists, 
reported   tliat  his   Poetical    Wit    made  him  so  conceited 
a  1849  H.  Coleridge  Ess.  (1851)  II.  75  The  same  class  of 
fastidious  wits  who  in  France  became  Zoilists,  in  England 
were  the  stoutest  stickers  to  Homer.     1665  J.  Webb  Stone- 
//•-'«■  (1725)  4«  Their  magnificent  Monuments  shall  come  to 
be  controverted  by  every  •Zoilitical  Pretender  I  1577  Grange 
GoMen  Aplirod.  Ep.  Ded.  A  iv  b,  I  thought  it  good  (som. 
what  to  stop  a  *zoilous  mouth)  to  sette  a  more  cleanly  n.ime 
vpon  it,  that  is.  Golden  Aphroditis.    1618  M.  Baret  Hitp'on. 
'•47  Hee ..  therefore  needeth  not  be  daunted  for  the  taunts 
of  anyZoylous  beholders.     1565  Cooper  Tliesaurus,  Diet. 
Hist,  tf  Poet.  s.  V.  Zoilus,  Of  him,  all  malicious  carpers  of 
other  mens  wourkes  be  called  ''Zoili.     1575  W.  Clowes  in 
7.  Banister's  Trent.  C/iirurg.  In  prai,se  of  Author,  Although 
that  Zoylus  would  him  spot.   Let  him  doe  what  he  may 
1580  R.  Hitchcock  Pol.  Plat  Pref.  •*ij.  To  defende  my 
imperfection,  against  a  sorte  of  Momus  secte,  and  Zoilus 
bande.  _  1609  Douland  Ornith.    Alicrol.    76  Zoilisses  and 
Iheisitisses.     1636  Prvnne  Rem.  agst.  Ship-money   Ep., 
Carping  Zoilusses,  or  malignant  Momusses  whom  no  men 
can  please.     1818    Lady  Morgan  Fl.  Macartliy  (1819)  II 
11.  99  This  formidable  Zoilus  of  ihe  Crawley  family,     a  1834 
Coleridge  Notes  f,  Lect.  (1849)  I-  64  How  then  comes  it 
that  not  only  single  Zoili,  but  whole  nations  have  combined 
ID  unhesitating  condemnation  of  our  great  dramatist  ? 

Zoisite  (zoisait).  Min.  [ad.  G.  zoisit,  named 
by  Werner  after  Baron  von  Zois,  the  discoverer.] 
A  native  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime,  occurring  in 
orthorhombic  prismatic  crystals,  of  various  colours, 
white,  green,  or  red. 

i8os  R.  Jameson  Syst.  Min.  II.  597.  1843  Portlock 
Geol.  209  Zoisite  in  fine  crystals  of  a  greyish  brown  or  olive 
colour,.. at  Hollyhill,  near  Strabane,  County  Tyrone. 

Zoism  (ztfuiz'm).  [f.  Gr.  fanj  life -H -ISM.]  The 
doctrine  that  life  depends  on  a  peculiar  vital  prin- 
ciple, and  is  not  a  mere  resultant  of  combined 
forces ;  esp.  in  connexion  with  '  animal  magnetism ' 
and  the  like.  So  Zoist  (zJu-ist),  one  who  upholds 
the  doctrine  of  zoism  ;  hence  Zoi'stio  (zO|i-stik) 
a.,  as  in  zoistic  magnetism  ~  animal  magnetism. 

1843  (title)  The  Zoist :  a  Journal  of  Cerebral  Physiology 
&  Mesmerism,  and  their  Applications  10  Human  Welfare. 
1849  ScoREsBV  (title)  Zoistic  Magnetism.  1900  (title) 
Psychic  Research  Co.'s  Course  of  Instruction  in  Personal 
Magnetism,  Series  A:  Mind  Reading,  Hypnotism,  Magnetic 
Healing,  and  Zoism. 

Zolaism  (zou-laiiz'm).  [f.  the  name  Zola  +  -isM.] 
The  literary  manner  characteristic  of  the  French 
novelist  Emile  Zola  (1840-1902),  whose  works  are 
marked  by  an  excessively  realistic  treatment  of  the 
coarser  sides  of  human  life.  So  Zolaesqne  (-e-sk) 
a.,  characteristic  of  or  resembling  the  style  of  Zola ; 
Zolaist,  one  who  studies  or  approves  of  the 
writings  of  Zola  (hence  Zolai-stlc  a.) ;  Zo'laize  v. 
intr.,  to  imitate  or  follow  the  style  of  Zola ;  trans. 
to  make  like  Zola. 

1886  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  14  July  5/2  Mr.  Moore's  *Zolaesque 
search  for  characteristic  phrases  has  led  him  into  some 
startling  extravagances.  1903  in  Gayley  Repr.  Engl.  Com.  I. 
387  Jhe  mean  circumstances  of  his  Bohemian  career,  and  the 
terribly  brutal,  Zolaesque  scene  of  his  death-chamber.  i88a 
Athenaeum  30  Dec.  875/3  A  particular  form  of  'Zolaism, 
much  in  vogue  at  this  moment.  1886  Tennyson  Locksley 
Hall  bo  Yrs.  After  J45  Set  the  maiden  fancies  wallowing 
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m  the  troughs  of  Zolaism.  1886  Athensum  30  Jan.  161/2 
Even  the  «Zolaist  has  to  remember  that  'art  is  art  because 
.t«  not  nature'.  /i,V  ,6,/3.The  French  crili?s  eUher  of 
,  ^u^^'.J",'^-""'  ""=  "Zolaistic  persuasion.  Ibid.  2  July 
13/3  The  "Zolaizing  novel  of  Paul  Lindau, '  Arme  Madchenf' 
jg„i  Literature  30  Mar.  234/2,  I  do  not  mean  that  M.  Roz 
has  Zotaized  Mr.  Hardy. 

Zoll,  variant  of  Sal  2. 

tim^'r^""!!  ^""'r'' l^'-'t-l'l';  Zoll,  or  Saul,  an  Indian 
timber,  much  used  in  the  construction  of  country  vessels. 

II  ZoUverein  (tso-l,ferain).  [G.,  f.  zoll  tax,  im- 
post,  Toll  sb.i-  -^  verein  union.]  A  union,  orig. 
between  certain  states  of  the  German  empire,  after- 
wards in  1833  including  all  the  states,  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  uniform  rate  of  customs  duties 
from  other  countries  and  of  free  trade  among  them- 
selves ;  hence  gen.  of  other  countries.  Hence 
Zo-Uvereinist,  an  advocate  of  a  British  imperial 
zollverein. 

1843  Times  11  Aug.  5/2  The  Zollverein.-The  Bavarian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  by  an  immense  majority  the 
two  following  resolutions.  1847  Cobden  in  Morley  Z,> 
":•  2  r  ,=;^"'-  4.48  Ihe  Prussian  law  of  1818,  and  the  tariff 
which  followed  it,  form  the  foundation  o(  the  German  Zoll- 
verein. t8«a  (tifte)  London  Exhibition.  Special  Catalogue 
of  the  Zollverem-Department  edited  by  authority  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Zollverein-Governments.  1893  GoLDW. 
Smith  Ess.  Quest.  Day  150  When  colonists  propose  an 
Imperial  zollverein. 

II  Zolotnik  (zolotni'k).  Also  8  solothnio,  so- 
lotnik,  -nick.  [Russ.  SOJOTHHin.,  f.  36JIOTO  zo- 
loto  gold.]  A  Russian  unit  of  weight,  ^  of  the 
funt  or  Russian  pound. 

1783  Martvn  in  Geogr.  Mag.  II.  40  Russia  has  some 
weights  peculiar  to  itself:  such  as  a  solothnic,  which  is  one- 
sixth  of  an  ounce.  1709  W.  Tooke  fie^u  Russ.  Emp.  II. 
532  The  solotnik  is  only  reckoned  at  19J  kopecks,  whereas 
the  solotnik  of  gold  is  valued  at  2  rubles  50  kopecks.  1919 
Petrie  in  Man  XIX.  Bo  The  Russian  and  Irak  pound. T 
was  divided  into  96  zolotniks,  which  were  equal  to  the  Attic 
drachma. 

Zolow,  Zom(e,    Zomboruk,  Zomer:    see 

SuLLow,  Some,  Zumboobuk,  Summer  i. 

Zomotherapy  (zoumujierapi).  Med.  [ad.  F. 
zoniotherapie,  f.  Gr.  f«/i(;s  soup  -1-  eipasiua  The- 
BAPV.]  'The  use  of  raw  meat,  or  the  juice  expressed 
from  it,  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Hence 
Zomotherapeuitio  a.,  pertaining  to  zomotherapy. 
^f^/'?,""*  ^'  °"-  '242/2  The  experiments  of  M.  Richet 
and  M.  Hericourt  relative  to  the  use  of  raw  meat  as  a  prophy. 
lactic  and  curative  substance  in  tuberculosis... Such  treat- 
ment these  observers  have  called  '  zomotherapy  .  Ibid., 
At  various  stages  of  the  zomotherapeutic  treatment. 
Zon,  dial,  form  of  Son. 

II  Zoua  (zJu-na).  The  Lat.  form  of  the  Gr.  word 
repr.  by  Zone.  a.  Archseol.  A  girdle :  =  Zone 
sb.  3.  b.  Used  in  Anatomy  with  various  qualifying 
adjs.  to  denote  certain  structures  or  parts  of 
structures  (see  quots.,  and  cf.  Zone  sb.  6).  Zona 
ignea  [L.,  =  fiery  girdle]  Path.,  also  simply  zona, 
the  disease  herpes  zoster  or  shingles.  Zona  pel- 
luoida,  the  transparent  membrane  forming  the 
cell-wall  of  the  ovum  in  Mammalia. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Zwia... a  kind  of  Herpes,  01 
Shingles  call'd  Holy  Fire.  1800  Dallawav  Anecd.  Arts 
Eng.  249  Both  the  ta;nia  and  zona  are  concealed  by  drapery 
falling  over  them.  1818-20  Thompson  tr.  CuUen's  Nosol. 
(ed.  3)  331  Herpes  Zoster,  Zona;  or  Zona  ignea:  the 
shingles.     1841  M.  Barry  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXXXII.  116 
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We  saw  the  incipient  chorion,  when  rising  from  the  '  zona 
pellucida  in  the  mammiferous  ovum,  to  leave  a  stratum  of 
unappropriated  cells  behind  it  on  the  'zona'.  1848  Dung- 
LisoN  Med.  Lex.  s.  v..  Zona  Tendinoia,  the  whitish  circle 
around  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  of  the  right  side  of 
the  heart.  1883  Klein  Elem.  Histol.  341  The  inner  zona, 
or  zona  reticularis,  composed  of  smaller  or  larger  groups  of 
poljhedral  cells.  1899  Allbutes  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  616  Yet 
there  has  never  been  any  confusion  with  regard  to  H[erpes] 
Zoster,  or  Zona,  since  the  disease  was  first  described. 
Zonal  (zou-nal),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  zdnalis,  f.  L. 
zona  Zone.] 

1.  Characterized  by  or  arranged  in  zones,' circles, 
or  rings  ;  of  the  nature  of  or  forming  a  zone. 

1873  A.  Wilson  Elem.  Zool.  I.  ii.  22  In  'zonal'  sym. 
metry  the  merosomes  are  arranged  in  zones,  one  after 
another,  in  a  longitudinal  axis.  1888  Rutlev  Rock.Forming 
Min.  124  The  small  spherical  crystalline  aggregates  show., 
a  concentric  zonal  structure. 

b.  Marked  with  zones  or  circular  bands  of 
colour :  applied  to  varieties  of  pelargonium  or 
geranium  having  the  leaves  so  marked. 

1868  Morn.  Star  17  June,  The  cultivators  of  zonal  pelar- 
goniums.or  variegated  leaf-coloured  geraniums,  had  a  grand 
competition.  1908  Nation  22  Feb.  756,72  The  zonal  geranium. 

2.  Math.  &  Cryst.  Relating  to  a  zone  or  zones 
of  a  sphere,  or  of  a  crystalline  form  :  see  ZoNEii5.  8. 

1867  Thomson  &  Tait  Nat.  Phil.  §  781  These  circles. .are 
.  .all  in  parallel  planes  . .  and  cut  the  spherical  surface  into 
zones,  in  which  case  the  harmonic  is  called  zonal. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  involving,  or  con- 
stituting a  '  zone  '  or  '  zones ',  i.  e.  regions  or  areas 
distinctively  characterized  in  some  way :  see  Zone 
sb.  3  b,  7. 

i88a  Knowledge  7  July  92  The  six  zonal  areas  we  have 
thus  described  will  serve  our  purpose  admirably  for  grouping 
together  our  Seaside  Health  Resorts.  1890  Nature  4  Sept. 
454/2  Zonal  divisions  are  based  upon  these  bogus  species 
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ZONALITY. 

and  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  1893  Grikie  TextM. 
Clot.  VI.  ni.  i.  (ed.  3)  876  In  tracing  the  zonal  parallelism  of 
the  Triassic  succession  within  the  Alps  themselves.  1004 
EcUh.  Rev.  Jan.  219  l"he  study. .of  strata  characterised  by 
the  dominance  of  a  zone-fossil  forms  zonal  geology.  1909 
Strttator  39  May  856/2  The  companies  adopted  a  zonal 
tariff  (as  the  State  has  done  for  telephone  purposes). 

Hence  Zona-Uty,  zonal  character  or  distribution  ; 
So-naUy  adv.,  in  or  according  to  zones. 

1873  A.  WnsasEltm.Zofl.  1.  ii.  22  The  segments.. of  the 
body,  which  are  arranged  zonally  along  a  longitudinal  axis. 
1889  Antrr.  Nat.  XXIII.  814  Crj-stals  of  the  hvacinth 
variety  of  quartz . .  contain  numerous  inclusions  of  anhydrite 
arranged  zonally.  1909  Daily  Chnn.  ai  Mar.  3/5  The 
zonality  of  the  flowers. 

Zonarious,  a.  rare~''.     [f.  L.  zona  Zone  rf.] 

i6s6  Blolnt  Clcssogr.,  Zonarious.. of  or  belonging  to  a 
Girdle,  Purse,  or  Zone. 

Zonaxy  (zJo-niri),  a.     [f.  Zone  sb.  +  -art.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  zone  or  girdle :  applied 
to  the  placenta  in  certain  mammals,  as  the  Car- 
nivora,  forming  a  broad  girdle  round  the  chorion. 

i88z  MivART  Cat  47a  Though  the  Rodents  have  a  deciduate 
placenta,  it  is  never  zonary.  ^  , 

2.  Occurring  in  a  zone  or  zones,  i.e.  within 
definite  limits  of  depth  (see  Zone  sb.  7). 

Zonate  (zS^-neh),  a.  Zool.  and  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L. 
zondius,  f.  zdna  Zone  sb.  :  see  -ate  2.]  Marked 
with  zones,  rings,  or  bands  of  colour;  zoned. 
Also  So'nated  a. 

1803  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  IV.  452  Zonated  Sparus.  185a 
Zoologist  X.  3315  The  coral  snake  (zonated  scarlet  and 
black).  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Zonate,  Zoned,  marked  with 
concentric  bands  of  colour. 

Zonation  (zt)"n?j3n).  [f.  Zone  sb.  +  -ation.] 
a.  Distribution  in  zones  or  regions  of  definite 
character  (see  Zone  sb.  7).  b.  Formation  of  zones 
or  concentric  layers,  as  in  a  growing  plant-cell. 

1903  Bat.  Cos.  Dec.  421  During  the  completion  of  the 
mitosis  the  ooplasm  and  periplasm  become  clearly  diflferenti- 
ated,  but  as  yet  no  plasmoderma  exists.  This  process  of 
differentiation  has  been  termed  zonation. 

Zone  (z^^n),  sb.  Also  6-7  zoane.  [ad.  L.  wna, 
a.  Gr.  ^uvT]  girdle  {^o^vvvcu  to  gird).  Cf.  F.  zon€ 
(from  1 2th  c),  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  zona.'] 

1.  Geog.,  etc.  Each  of  the  five  '  belts '  or  en- 
circling regions,  distinguished  by  differences  of 
climate,  into  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  (and, 
in  ancient  cosmography,  the  celestial  sphere)  is 
divided  by  the  tropics  (of  Cancer  and  Capricorn) 
and  the  polar  (arctic  and  antarctic)  circles ;  viz. 
the  torrid  {f  burning,  f  burnt,  f  hot)  zone  between 
the  tropics,  the  (north  and  south)  temperate  zones 
extending  from  the  tropics  to  the  polar  circles, 
and  the  frigid  {\  frozen,  +  cold)  zones  (arctic  and 
antarctic)  within  the  polar  circles. 

The  arctic  and  antarctic  zones  are  strictly  not  *  belts  *  but 
circular  '  caps '  with  the  poles  in  the  centre. 

a  isoo  Hist.  K.  Boccus  4-  Sydrackt  (?  1510)  U  iv,  For  thre 
zones  [iawt/i!/.?.  thre  wonyngesl  shal  he  fynde  Where  no 
man  may  lyue  in  one  kynde  One  is  bote  and  colde  are  two. 
1551  Reco«de  Cast,  knouil.  (1556)  64  The  olde  Cosmo- 
graphers.. called  all  that  space  betweeiie  the  twoo  Tro- 
pykes,  the  Burnynge  Zone. . .  And  of  eche  syde  of  it,  they 
noted  twoo  Zones,,  .whiche  they  called  the  Frosen  zones,. . 
and  betweene  those  Frosen  zones,  &  the  Burning  zone,  they 
appointed  two  Temperat  zones.  1555  Edkn  Decades  (Arb.) 
298  The  could  zone  or  clime  was  condemned  to  perpetuall 
snowe.  1594  Blundevil  Exerc.,  Mercator  (1597)  ^°?  '^^^ 
hotte  Zone  is  that  which  lyeth  betwixt  the  two  Tropiques. 
160a  Shaks.  Ham.  V.  i.  304  Till  our  ground  Sindging  his 
pate  against  the  burning  Zone,  Make  Ossa  like  a  wart. 
x65a-6z  Heylin  Cosmogr.  Iiitrod.  (1674)  19/2  The  parts 
next  the  Torrid  Zone  are  the  hotter,  and  the  parts  next  the 
Frigid  Zone  are  the  colder.  1700  Drvden  Ovid's  Met.  i.  55 
The  Sun,  with  Rays  directly  darting  down,  Fires  all  be. 
neath,  and  fries  the  middle  Zone.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  V.  38  The  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  temperate 
zone  are  but  little  remarkable  for-  the  beauty  of  their 
plumage,  1869  Rawlinson  Anc.  Hist.  53  Africa  belongs 
almost  entirely  to  the  torrid  zone. 

b.  Any  region  extending  around  the  earth  and 
comprised  between  definite  limits,  e.  g.  between 
two  parallels  of  latitude.  Also  Astron.  applied 
to  a  similar  region  in  the  heavens  or  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  planet  or  the  sun. 

1559  W.  (Cunningham  Cosmogr.  Glasse  64  Do  you  not  in 
this  Figure  call  euery  portion  betwixt  two  parallelcs :  a 
zone?.. Yes  verely.  1578  T.  Twvne  tr.  Daneau's  Pl^orkm. 
IVortd  61  Those  fine  quarters  and  zones,  which  the  As- 
tronomers doe  describe  in  heauen,  and  vppon  the  earth. 
1693  [see  3  b].  t86o  Maurv  Fhys.  Geog.  (Low)  iv.  §  205  We 
have,  extending  entirely  around  the  earth,  two  zones  of 
perpetual  winds.  Ibid.  §  355  On  the  north  side  of  this  calm 
zone  of  Cancer.  1890  C.  A.  Young  Elem.  Astron.  §  190  The 
spots  are  confined  mostly  to  two  zones  of  t'je  sun's  surface 
between  5°  and  40°  of  north  and  south  latitude. 
2.  a.  More  or  less  vaguely  :  A  region  or  tract  of 
the  world,  esp.  in  relation  to  its  climate ;  zSs,afig. 
1^99  Sir  J.  Davies  Nosce  Teipsum  5  We  that  acquaint 
our  selues  with  euery  Zoane,  And  passe  both  Tropikes,  and 
behold  the  Poles,  a  i6»8  F.  Grevil  Sidney  iv.  (1907)  39 
Her  nature  hard  to  imitate,  and  diversly  worshipped,  accord- 
ing to  Zones,  complexions,  or  education.  »W7  Milton 
P.  L.  It.  397  We  may.. in  some  milde  Zone  Dwell  not 
unvisited  of  Heav'ns  fair  Light  Secure.  177a  Monthly  Rev. 
XLII.  190/3  'Midst  I.apland's  live-long  snows,  Or  India's 
burning  zone,  1856  Vaughan  Mystics  vi.  vi,  It  has  been 
theirs . .  to  encounter  the  perilous  fervours  of  that  zone  where 
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never  cooling  cloud  appears  to  veil  insufferable  radiance. 
1870  O'Shaughnkssy  Epic  Worn.,  Seraphitus\,  Some  Spirit 
from  a  zone  Of  light,  and  ecstasy,  and  psalm. 

ta.  A  definite  region  or  area  of  the  earth,  or  of 
.any  place  or  space,  distinguished  from  adjacent 
regions  by  some  special  quality  or  condition  (indi- 
cated by  a  defining  word  or  plirase)  ;  also^^. 

Often  in  technical  use  :  see  also  4  b,  5,  6,  7. 

1833  Mantell  Foss.  S.  Downs  298  This  occurrence  of  the 
more  ancient  deposits,  within  a  zone  of  chalk  hills.  1835 
Thirlwall  Greece  I.  i.  29  Greece  lies  in  a  volcanic  zone, 
which  extends  from  the  Caspian.. to  the  Azores.  1837 
Brewster  Magnet.  222  The  zone  of  easterly  diurnal  varia- 
tions. 1840  Paton  Highl.  Adriatic  II.  xix.  253  The  wide- 
scattered  city,  with  its  zone  of  the  glacis,  is  the  foreground 
of  the  view.  1853  E.  Yates  Elem.  Strat.  9  Every  theatre 
of  war  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  three  Zones. ..  These 
are  called  Zones  of  Operation,  and  are  distinguished  as  the 
Right,  Left,  and  Central.  1873  Daily  News  2  Aug.,  That 
all  extensions  should  be  performed  before  entering  within 
the  fire  zone.  1876  Voyle  &  Steven.son  Milit.  Diet.  s.  v.. 
The  zone  of  defence  signifies  a  belt  of  ground  in  front  of  the 
general  contour  of  the  works  within  effective  range  of  the 
artillery  on  the  ramparts..  .Zo«c  of  fire,  a  term  synonymous 
with  range  or  trajectory.  l88x  Raymond  MiningCloss.  s.  v., 
in  ashaft-furnace,  the  different  portions  (horizontal  sections) 
.ire  ciUed  zones,  and  characterized  according  to  the  reactions 
which  take  place  in  them,  as  the  zone  of  fusion.  1B83 
Gkesley  Gloss.  Coal  M.,  Zone,  in  coal-mining  phraseology, 
this  word  signifies  a  certain  series  of  coal  seams,  with  their 
accompanying  shales,  &c.  190Z  Times  24  Nov.  5/2  Beyond 
the  rain  zone  dead  scrub  and  lifeless  trees  alone  meet  the  eye. 

3.  A  girdle  or  belt,  as  a  part  of  dress.  (Chiefly 
poetic.')     Hence,  any  encircling  band. 

1608  B.  JoNsoN  Mas^nes,  Beauty  Wks.  (1616)  906  Germi. 
natio.  In  greene;  with  a  Zone  of  gold  about  her  Wast. 
163s  QuARLES  Embl.  v.  viii.  40  Shall  these  course  hands 
untie  I'he  sacred  Zone  of  thy  Virginitie?  1656  Stanley 
Hist.  Philos.  II.  ill.  13  This  was  the  first  place  where  he 
untyed  his  zone  since  he  fled  from  Athens . .  So  great  was  his 
fear.  1743  Young  Nt.  Th.  v.  30  Wit  calls  the  Graces  the 
chaste  zone  to  loose,  a  1806  H.  K.  White  To  My  Lyre 
vii,  Dear  to  me  the  classic  zone.  Which . .  Adorns  th'  ac- 
cepted bard.  1839  E.  D.  Clarke's  Trav.  Russia  83/1  It 
was  a  zone  for  the  leg,  or  bracelet  for  the  arm,  of  the  purest 
massive  gold.  1869  Lecky  Europ.  Mor.  1 1,  v.  338  To  the 
fabled  zone  of  beauty  the  Christian  saints  opposed  their  zones 
of  chastity.  1883  Hardy  in  Longman's  Mag.  July  258  The 
carters  with  a  zone  of  whipcord  round  their  hats. 

b.  A  money-belt  or  purse. 

1693  Washington  tr.  Milton's  Def.  People  xx.  212  How 
many  Zones  you  observed  in  that  Golden  and  Silken  Heaven 
of  the  King's.  I  know  not ;  but  I  know  you  got  one  Zone 
(a  Purse)  well  tempered  with  a  Hundred  Golden  Stars  by 
your  Astronomy.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  viii.  The  zone  of 
the  ex-trooper,  to  use  Horace's  phrase,  was  weighty  enough 
to  purchase  a  cottage. 

c.  Astron.  The  girdle  of  Orion. 

IS99  T.  Hill  Schoole  of  Skil  92  The  constellation  named 
the  Zone  or  gyrdle  of  Orion. 

4.  Something  that  encircles  like  a  girdle ;  a  cir- 
cumscribing or  inclosing  line,  band,  or  ring. 

1501  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  I.  vi.  71  Round  about  him  he 
so  closely  cleaves  Wilh's  wrything  body;  that  his  Enemy. . 
Hastes  to  some  Tree,  or  to  some  Rock,  whereon  To  rush  and 
rub-oflf  his  detested  zone.  1620  T.  Peyton  Glasse  of  Time 
I.  50  With  twelue  braue  gales  the  curious  eye  to  hli,  The 
sacred  luster  as  the  glistring  Zoane,  And  euery  gate  fram'd 
of  a  seuerall  stone.  1784  Cowper  Task  iv.  257  'The  moon . . 
set  With  modest  grandeur  in  thy  \sc.  Evening's]  purple 
zone.  1840  Civil  Eng.  ^  Arch.  "Jml.  III.  144/1  Below  the 
entablature  is  a  band  or  zone,  formed  of  large  stones  and 
bricks  placed  alternately.  1856  W.  Clark  Van  der  Hoeven's 
Zool.  1.  93  Tentacles  disposed  in  a  zone  around  the  mouth. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  I.  xxii.  154  A  tendency  to  form  circular 
zones  round  the  sun.  1895  Bridges 0<fe  to  Music  iv.  i,  His 
\sc.  the  sea's]  world-wide  elemental  moan  Girdeth  our  lives 
with  tragic  zone. 

b.  A  band  or  stripe  of  colour,  or  of  light  or 
shade,  extending  around  something,  or  {loosely) 
over  any  surface  or  area ;  often,  any  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  concentric  or  alternate  markings  of  this  kind. 
1753  J.  Hill  Hist.  Anim.  131  The  outer  surface  of  the 
whole  shell  [of  the  Buccinum] . .  is  of  a  pale  brownish  colour, 
elegantly  variegated  with  a  great  number  of  yellow  zones. 
180S  Shaw  Nat.  Misc.  XVI.  pi.  657  Long-tailed  green 
Parrot,  with.. the  collar  on  the  nape  and  abdominal  zone 
yellow.  i8i6  R.  Jameson  Syst.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  146  All  such 
white  marbles  as  are  marked  with  green-coloured  zones, 
caused  by  talc  or  chlorite.  iBis  J-  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  <t- 
Art\.  556  When  Jupiter  is  viewed  through  a  good  telescope, 
we  perceive  a  number  of  zones  or  belts,  of  a  darker  colour 
than  the  rest  of  his  disc.  1833  Sir  C.  Bell  HandUi^i,)  311 
If  we  press  upon  the  eye-ball  with  a  key  or  the  end  of 
a  pencil-case,  zones  of  light  are  excited.  1891  Farrar  Darkn. 
(J  Dazvn  vi,  The  atrium  glowed  in  zones  of  light. 

5.  Astron.  A  region  or  belt  of  the  sky  com- 
prised between  definite  limits,  e.g.  between  two 
parallels  of  declination. 

1795  Herschel  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXV.  381  My  exami- 
nations of  the  heavens  in  zones.  1829  Chapters  Phys.  Sci. 
413  That  broad  zone  called  the  milky-way.  1890  Agnes  M. 
Clerke  Syst.  Stars  xxiv.  377  The  general  plan  of  nebular 
distribution  is  into  vast  assemblages,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  galactic  zone. 

6.  Anat.,  Zool.,  and  Bot.  A  growth  or  stracture 
surrounding  or  encircling  some  part  in  the  form  of 
a  ring  or  cylinder ;  also,  a  region  or  area  extending 
around  or  over  some  part  and  distinguished  by 
some  special  character  or  condition. 

With  various  defining  words  applied  spec,  to  particular 
structures  or  regions.  Ciliary r(7«r,  Motor  zone',  sec  these 
words.    Zone  ofZinn  :  see  Zonule. 

»8ii  C.  Bell  Anat.  Hum.  Body  (ed.  3)  IIL  468  These 
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tubercles  are . .  surrounded  by  a  zone  or  disk,  of  a  brownish 
red  colour,  the  areola.  1849  A.  H.  Hassall  Mkrosc.  Anat. 
}ium.  Body  I.  514  Ciliary  processes.— These  processes ..  are 
received  into  corresponding  folds  ur  plaitings  of  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  called  the  secondary  ciliary  processes,  and  which 
taken  altogether  form  a  circle  around  tiie  crystalline  lens 
named  after  their  discoverer  the  Zone  of  Zinn.  1882  Wilder 
&  Gage  Anat.  Technol.  §  1421  'i'he  cornea  ..  is  ..  inter- 
mediate  in  thickness  between  that  of  the  white  zone  and  the 
rest  of  the  sclerotic.  1884  Bower  &  Scott  De  Barp/'s 
Phaner.  7  The  periblem,  which  is  a  zone  of  tissue  lynig 
between  the  plerome  and  dermatogen.  1913  Doblasd  Med» 
Diet.  -S.V.,  Abdominal  ^one\s,  the  three  zones  into  which 
the  surface  of  the  abdomen  is  divided  by  the  subcostal  and, 
intertubercular  lines.  ../'i//K«(fje.,  the  zona  pellucida. 

7.  GeoL  and  Physical  Geog.  A  region,  or  each 
of  a  series  of  regions,  comprised  between  definite 
limits  of  any  kind,  e.g.  of  depth  or  height,  and 
distinguished  by  special  characters,  esp.  by  cha- 
racteristic fossils  or  forms  of  animal  and  plant  life. 

1839  Ure  Ne^v  Syst.  Geol.  150  In  the  north  [of  France],  it 
\sc,  limestone]  forms  a  portion  of  the  great  transition  zone, 
which  stretches  from  Flanders  into  the  Hartz.  1839  MuR- 
CHESON  Silur.  Syst,  1.  ii.  17  The  presence  of  this  zone  of  clay 
'  ..is  marked  by  the  outburst  of  water.  iSgi  Amer.  Jml. 
Sci.  Ser.  ir.  XI.  263  This  cretaceous  zone  of  the  shore  of  the 
Cantabiian  sea.  1882  Geikie  Text-bk.  Geol,  vl  635  A  bed, 
or  limited  number  of  beds,  characterized  by  one  or  more 
distinctive  fossils,  is  termed  a  zone  or  horizon. 

8.  a.  Math.  A  part  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
conlained  between  two  parallel  planes,  or  of  the 
surface  of  any  solid  of  revolution  contained  between 
two  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  b.  Cryst. 
A  series  of  faces  of  a  crystal  extending  around  it 
and  having  their  lines  of  intersection  parallel, 

1795  HuTTON  Math.  Diet.  II.  477/2  The  curve  surface  of 
any  segment  or  zone  of  a  Sphere,  is  also  equal  to  the  curve 
surface  of  a  cylinder  of  the  same  height  with  that  portion, 
and  of  the  same  diameter  with  the  Sphere.  1867  Thomson 
&  Tait  Nat.  Phil.  §  781  I.  621  These  circles,  .are.  .all  in 
parallel  planes.. and  cut  the  spherical  surface  into  zones. 
x868  Dana  Min.  (ed.  5)  Introd.  p.  xxvi,  The  planes  [of 
a  crystalline  form]  may  thus  be  viewed  as  lying  in  vertical 
zones,  a  different  zone  for  every  ratio  of  the  lateral  axes. 
1878  GuRNEY  Crystallogr.  21  These  four  vertical  faces  con- 
stitute what  is  called  a  zone  (or  girdle)  of  the  form.  1895 
Palmer  tr.  Nernst's  Theor.  Chem.  67  The  Maw  of  zones*, 
.  .viz.  all  planes  which  can  occur  on  a  crystal  are  related  to 
each  other  in  zones  ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  any  four  planes, 
no  three  of  which  He  in  one  zone,  all  possible  crystal  planes 
can  be  derived  by  means  of  zones. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attrib.^  chiefly  in  techni- 
cal senses  :  e.g.  in  sense  2  b,  esp.  in  reference  to 
'  zones  '  or  regions  into  which  a  district  or  country 
is  divided  for  purposes  of  railway  or  other  travel- 
ling, etc.,  as  zone  centre^  fa^^i  system,  tariffs  in 
sense  5,  as  zone-clock ^  -piece,  -reticle ;  in  sense  8  b, 
as  zone-axis,  -circle,  -plane;  also  zone-plate,  a 
plate  of  glass  marked  out  into  concentric  zones  or 
rings  alternately  transparent  and  opaque,  used  like 
a  lens  to  bring  light  to  a  focus,  b.  Comb,  (ob- 
jective, instrumental,  parasynthetic,  etc.)?  as  zone- 
confounding,  -like,  -tailed  a.c\js. 

1878  GuRNKY  Crystallogr.  22  The  zone,  the  *zone  ajtis, 
and  tlie  zone  plane  are  all  denoted  by  the  same  symbol, 
namely  (U  V  W).  Ibid.  32  The  poles  of  all  the  faces  in  the 
same  zone  will  lie  in  the  same  ^zone  circle.  1795  Herschel 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXV.  398  It  would  not  only  be  trouble- 
some to  the  workman,  but  often  bring  on  mistakes,  were  he 
to  count  the  turns  of  the  handle,  which  perhaps  for  hours 
together  he  is  moving ;  a  "zone-clock,  therefore,  has  been  con- 
trived to  release  him  from  that  care. .  .It  strikes  a  bell . .  when 
the  telescope  is  come  to  one  of  the  limits  of  the  zone.  1890 
punch  28  June  p.  iv.  The  yellow  pod-fiowers  and  the  waving 
palms,  the  vermeil  apples  and  the  primrosed  banks,  of 
Camoens'  somewhat  *zone-con founding  vision.  1903  Daily 
Chron.  18  Dec.  6/3  They  proposed  to  fix  *zone  fares,  and 
they  treated  Hammersmith  as  what  they  called  the  zone 
centre.  1598  Marston  Sco.  V'illanie  i.  i,  When  chast  Dic- 
tinna,  breakes  the*Zonelike  twist.  1795  Herschel  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXXV.  385  A  *zone-piece,  to  point  out  the  required 
limits  of  the  intended  zones.  1878  Gursev  Crystallogr.  22 
The  plane  to  which  they  \sc.  the  edges  of  the  cirstal]  are  all 
perpendicular  is  called  the  "zone  plane.  1876  G.  F.  Cham- 
bers Astron.  (ed.  3)  632  Observers,  .will  find  a  '  *zone 
reticle'  of  great  service.  1903  Daily  Chron.  21  Nov.  7/2 
Hungary  has  introduced  a  'zone  system  on  her  railways, 
which  has  made  travelling  on  them  the  cheapest  in  the 
world.  1809  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  VII.  62  ^'Zone-tailed  Eagle. 
i89r  Econ.  Jrnl.  I.  507  A  system  of  *zone  tariffs.  X9oa 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXXII.  153/2  .^  zone-tariff  system.,  whereby 
the  country  is  mapped  out  into  zones,  and  the  traveller  pays 
according  to  the  number  of  these  he  passes  through. 

Zone,  V.     [f.  prec] 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  with,  or  surround  like,  a 
zone  or  girdle  ;  to  gird,  encircle. 

1795  Monthly  Rev.  Dec.  542  Her  population.. had  zoned 
every  hill  with  vines  and  with  olive-trees.  1795  Anna  Seward 
Lett.  (1811)  IV.  105  Our  road  zoned  the  midway  of  the 
Alpine  steeps  which  overhung  it.  1813  Scott  Trierm.  11. 
iv,  Art  she  invokes  to  Nature's  aid,  Her  vest  to  zone,  her 
locks  to  braid.  1818  Keats  Endy?n.  11.  560, 1  could  hear  he 
lov'd  Some  fair  immortal,  and  that  his  embrace  Had  zoned 
her  throu-.;h  the  night.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xxviii. 
(1856)  237  The  southeastern  horizon  is  zoned  with  a  mellow 
uniform  band  of  light. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.  To  mark  with  zones,  rings,  or 
bands  of  colour.     (Only  in  pa. pple.) 

1791  Withering  Brit.  Plants  {ftd.  2)  IIL  433  Auricularia 
papyrina. . .  Annual,  membranaceous,  soft,  zoned.  1854  Daka 
Min.  (ed.  4)  II.  148  Egyptian  Jasper  is  zoned  with  colors, 
and  forms  nodules.    1871  Darwin  Dcsc.  Man  n.  xiv.  131 


ZONED. 

A  variety  of  the  common  pigeon  with  the  wing.bars  sym. 
metrically  zoned  with  three  bright  shades. 

3.  Geol.,  etc.  To  divide  into  zones ;  to  distribute 
or  arrange  in  zones  :  see  Zoke  sb.  7. 

190^  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  322  The  Ordovician  and  Silurian 
rocks  have  been  zoned  by  means  of  their  graptolites. 

Hence  Zo-ning  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1819  Keats  Fall  Hyperion  I.  3*2  Not  so  much  air  As  in 
the  zoning  of  a  summer's  day.  1853  Alex.  Smith  Life 
Drama  11,  When  first  they  clasped  a  Son  of  God . .  In  zoning 
heaven  of  their  milky  arms.  i8«s  Tennyson  On  a  Mouiner 
V,  When  the  zoning  eve  has  died.  1888  Nature  5  July 
223  What  Mr.  Lorkyer  has  called  the  zoning  of  colour  in  the 
heavens.    1904  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  220  The  zoning  of  the  strata. 

2iOned  {zomA),  a.     [f.  Zone  sb.  or  v.  +  -ed.] 

1 1.  Located  in  a  zone  or  region  of  the  celestial 
sphere  :   =  ZoNic  a.   Obs.  rare—^. 

l6«2  Stanley  Hist,  Chaldaick  Philos.  4  Or  else  by  fiery 
Zone,  he  means  the  Seat  of  the  zoned  Deities  just  above  the 
Empyreal  or  Corporeal  Heaven. 

2.  Wearing  a  zone  or  girdle.  Hence,  virgin,  chaste. 
1718  Pope  Odyss.  xxiii.  142  Fair  zoned  damsels.  1820 
5"?f,  "'"'■^  "•  "'  ^  ^°"''^  ^"^  untainted  Innocence. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  arranged  (naturally)  in 
zones,  rings,  or  bands. 

I  "'?*,'*•  J-  SuLiVAN  View  Nat.  I.  435  The  zoned  or  tabu- 
lated form  of  the  onyx.  1805-17  R.  Jameson  Char.  Min, 
(CO.  3)213  Zoned  izonaire),  when  a  row  of  facets  is  arranged 
around  the  middle  part,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  zone  or 
girdle.  Example,  Zoned  calcareous.spar.  1845  G.  Dodd 
Brit.  Ulaituf.  Ser.  iv.  200  As  a  fifth  source  of  variety  (in 
wood)  may  be  mentioned  eyes,  zoned  spots,  and  curls. 
b.  Marked  Hrilh  zones,  circles,  or  bands  of  colour. 
I79»  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  2)  III.  433  Auriculnria 
ferruginta,.. zonzi  above.  1805  Shaw  Nat.  Misc.  XVI. 
pi.  657  The  Zoned  Parrot  1849  W.  H.  Harvey  Brit.  Mar. 
Algx  i2t  Zoned  tetraspores  exist  in  R/iodiymeiiia]  ciliata. 
1874  Birch  1st  and  md  I'.gypt.  Rooms  B.  Mus.  31  With 
side  handles  of  zoned  alabaster. 

4.  Arranged  according  to  zones  or  definite  regions. 
170s  Herschel  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXV.  3S4  A  zoned 

catalogue  of  the  stars.  1890  Agnes  M.  Clerkb  Syst.  Stars 
V.  80  The  spectra  of  the  great  nebula;,  like  those  of  the 
zoned  stars,  must  be  considered  as  integrating  the  results 
of  emanations  taking  their  rise  under  notably  diverse  cir- 
cumstances. 

Zoueless  (z^u-nles),  a.    [f.  Zone  sb.  +  -less.] 

1.  Not  confined  by,  or  not  wearing,  a  zone  or 
girdle ;  ungiit. 

1748  W.  Mason  /sis  8  In  careless  folds  loose  flow'd  her 
loneless  vest.  1784  Cowper  Tasi  in.  52  Pleasure.. That 
reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist.  1801  Coleridge 
Lett.  (1895)  370, 1  always  thought  him  a  bantling  of  zoneless 
Italian  muses.  i8ia  Milman  Mart,  Antioch  14  Come  in  thy 
zoneless  grace,  thy  flowing  locks  Crown'd  with  the  laurel  of 
the  Gods. 

2.  Not  marked  with  zones  or  bands  of  colour. 
1836  M.  J.  Berkeley  Sir  y.  E.  Smith's  Engl.  Flora  V. 

IL  140  Pileus  of  a  fleshy,  .substance  zoneless  villous  white. 

2iOnelet  (z»n-nlet).  r<z«?.    [-LET.]    A  little  zone. 

185s  Bailey  Mystic  30  From  the  moon's  hand  her  starry 
stole  he  took.  And  zonelet  studded  with  thrice  ten  beamy 
rin^s, 

Zonic  (z5a-nik),  a.  rare.  [f.  ZoNK  sb.  4-  -ic] 
Belonging  to  a  particular  zone  or  region. 

1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  51X  The  zonic  gods  are  those 
which  revolve  round  the  celestial  zones. 

Zonite  (z^-noit).  Zool,  [ad.  mod.  L.  zSnites, 
f.  L.  zona  ZoNB  sb.  :  see  -ite  1.] 

1.  A  snail  of  the  genus  Zoniles. 

i860  Alt  Year  Round  No.  43.  390  Porcelain  Zonites  that 
lived  two  years  and  a  half  without  aliment. 

2.  Any  of  the  body-rings  of  a  segmented  animal, 
as  an  arthropod  or  annelid.     Hence  Zonl-tic  a. 

1880  Pascoe  Zool,  Class,  (ed.  2)  297  Zonites,  Somites,  or 
Metamcres.  1888  Huxhy  ff  Martin's  Pract.  Biol.  241 
Each  somite  is  subdivided  externallyinto  at  least  two  lesser 
divisions  or  zonites.  1888  J.  R.  A.  Davis  Biol.  161  The 
zonitic  constrictions. 

Zonne,  obs.  (Kentish)  form  of  Snu. 

Zono-  (zi?>'n<7),  repr.  Gr.  foiyo-,  combining  form 
of  foiyi;  Zone,  occurring  in  a  few  scientific  and 
technical  words.  Souoehlorlte  (-klS^rait)  Min. 
[Gr.  x^o'/ws  green],  name  for  a  supposed  species  of 
mineral  from  Lake  Superior,  marked  with  bands 
of  different  shades  of  green  (perh.  the  same  as 
Chlorastkolite).  Zonoclllate(-si'lii«it)a.  Zool., 
having  a  zone  or  circlet  of  cilia.  Zonoplace'ntal 
a,  Zool.,  having  a  zonary  placenta,  as  the  Carni- 
vara  and  other  mammals :  opposedto  tliscoplafental. 

x87»  A.  E.  Foote  in  Proc.  Amer.  Ass.  Adv.  Sci.  {1873) 
XXI.  65  •Zonochlorite,  a  New  Hydrous  Silicate  from  Nee- 
pigon  Bay,  North  Shore  of  Lake  Superior.  1885  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIX.  437/1  The  fertilized  ecg  of  the  PhylactoUcma 
does  not  give  rise  to  a  *zonociliate  larva.  1879  De  Quatre. 
FACES  Hum.  Spec.  xi.  109  Man,  apes,  bats,  insectivora,  and 
rodents . .  form  a  natural  group  to  which  no  *zonoplacental, 
and,  of  course,  no  indeciduate  mammals  can  be  admitted. 

Zonular  (zifn-nirflar),  <T.  Anat.  and  Path.  [f. 
mod.L.  i!^««</a  ZoNiJLE  +  -An'.]  Pertaining  to  or 
forming  a  zonule  or  little  zone  ;  zonal,  zonary  ; 
spec,  belonging  to  or  affecting  the  zonule  of  Zinn. 

1835-6  TodiCs  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  320/1  The  Pigeon .. having 
the  gastric  glands,  .arranged  in  a  zonular  form.  1876  T. 
Bryant  I'ract.  Surg.  (ed.  2)  I.  354  Zonular  or  lamellar 
cataract  is  either  congenital  or  commences  soon  afler  birth. 

Zonule  (z^"'ni»l).  Anai.  Also  in  L.  form 
zoniUa  (zJ<i'ni;<la),     [ad.  mod.L.  zonula,  dim.  of 
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L.  zona  Zone  :  see  -dlk.]  A  little  zone  :  applied 
s/ec.  to  the  ring-shaped  fibrous  structure  which 
forms  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  crystalline 
lens  {zonule  o/Ztnn). 

1831  R.  Knox  Clogiiet's  Anat.  555  These  membraneous 
folds,  which  collectively  are  called  the  zonule  of  Zinn,  are 
vascular.  1854  KOlliker  Hum.  Histol.  390  The  zonula  is 
a  thin  transparent  . .  membrane,  stretching  from  the  ora 
striata  reliux  .is  far  as  the  border  of  the  lens.  1873  Power 
tr.  SiricAer's  Histol.  III.  354  The  zonula.fibres  arise-from 
the  substance  of  the  vitreous  behind  the  ora  serrata. 

t  Zo*nulet.  Obs.  nonce-iud.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -et.J 
A  little  zone  or  girdle. 

1648  Herrick  Hesp(r.,  Upon  Julia's  Riband,  'Tis  that 
Zonulet  of  love.  Wherein  all  pleasures  of  the  world  are  wove. 
Zonure  (zJu'niusi).  Zool.  \s.A..vnoi.\^.Zdnurus, 
f.  Gr.  fiiii'i?  Zone  +  oi/xi  tail ;  from  the  rings  of 
spiny  scales  on  the  tail.]  A  lizard  of  the  genus 
Zonurns  or  family  Zonuridse,  found  in  South  Africa, 
Madagascar,  and  other  countries. 

1883  List  Vert.  Aniin.  Gardens  Zool.  Sac.  (ed.  8)  583 
Zonttrus  derbianus,  Gray.    Derbian  Zonure. 

Zoo  (z«).  colloq.  [The  first  three  letters  of 
Zoological  taken  as  one  syllable.]  The  Zoological 
Gardens  in  Regent's  Park,  London  ;  also  extended 
to  similar  collections  of  animals  elsewhere. 

c  \ivi  Macaulay  in  Life  f;  Lett.  (1878)  II.216  We  treated 
the  Clifton  Zoo  much  too  contemptuously.  1886  C.  E. 
Pascoe  Land.  To-day  iv.  (ed.  3)  65  The  '  Zoo  '  in  time  past 
was  as  favourite  a  fashionable  resort  as  Rotten  Row. 
Zoo-  {zoa'o,  zOiP'),  before  a  vowel  properly  Z0-, 
repr.  Gr.  fipo-,  combinmg  form  of  (^ov  animal, 
occurring  in  numerous  scientific  and  technical 
terms,  of  which  the  more  important  will  be  found 
in  their  alphabetical  places.  (The  second  element 
is  usually  and  properly  from  Greek,  but  in  a  few 
recent  words  from  Latin  or  Englisli.) 

In  biological  and  botanical  terms  the  prefix  sometimes 
denotes  the  power  of  spontaneous  movement  (formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  animals) :  see  zoo- 
gamete,  zoogonidium,  zoosperm,  zoozygosphcre ;  ZoosrOKE, 
II  Zo'ocarp  [Gr.  KapTr6s  fruit],  t  (")  a  former  name 
for  certain  alga;  of  low  organization,  then  supposed 
by  some  to  be  animals ;  {b)  a  zoospore.     ||  Zoo- 
canlon  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  KavXot  stalk]  (see  quot.). 
Zooche'mistry,  the  chemistry  of  animal  bodies ; 
so   Zooclie'itiical  a.      Zo'ocultnre  =  zootechny  ; 
so  Zoocnltural  a.      || ZoooytlTiin  (-si'ti^m),  pi. 
-ia  [mod.L.,  after  Syncytium]  (see  quot.).    ||  Zoo- 
dendrinm,  pi.  -ia  [mod.L.,  after  Syndendridm] 
(seequot.).  Zo'odyna'mics,thedynamicsof animal 
bodies ;  so  Zoodyna'mic  a.     Zoroery-thrln  (-eri-- 
Jjrin),  also  zoonerythrin  [irreg.  for  *zoerythrin,  i. 
Gr.  (pv0puf  red],  a  red  pigment  found  in  the  plu- 
mage of  the  touracos,  and  in  sponges.     Zoofa-lvln 
[L./ulvus  tawny],  a  yellow  pigment  found  in  the 
plumage  of  tlie  touracos.      Zo'ogamete,  a  motile 
gamete  :   =  Planogamete.       Zoogeo-logy,   that 
branch  of  geology  which  deals  with  fossil  animal 
remains,    palaeozoology ;    so   Zoogeolo'gical  a., 
pertaining  to  zoogeology ;     Zo^ogeologlst,   one 
versed  in  zoogeology.     ||  Zo:ogoni'dinm,  pi.  -ia 
[mod.L. ;    see    Gonidium],   a    motile    gonidium. 
Zooma'srnetlsm,  animal  magnetism.    Zoomaucy 
[-mancy],  divination  by  observing  the  actions  of 
animals.     Zooma'nia  {nonct-ivd.),  a  mania  or  in- 
sane fondness   for   animals.      Zooma'ntlst,   one 
who  practises  zoomancy.     Zoomecha'nlcs  •=  zoo- 
dynamics;  soZoomechaiilcala.     Zoome-Iauin, 
the  black  pigment  of  animal  bodies.  Melanin  ; 
sfitc.  as  found  in  the  feathers  of  birds.    Zoo-metry 
[-metrt],  measurement  of  the  dimensions  and  pro- 
portions of  the  bodies  of  animals ;    so  Zoome'trlc 
a.     Zoomytlilo  a. ,  belonging  to  a  mythology  in 
which  the  deities  are  represented  in  the  form  of 
animals.      Zo'onose  [Gr.  voaos  disease],  a  disease 
communicated  from  one  kind  of  animal  to  another 
or  to  a  human  being ;  so  Zo^onoso'logry,  the  study 
of  the  diseases  of  animals  ;    Zo:onoBO'loefist,  one 
who  pursues  this  study.      Zoo-orga'nio  (bad  for- 
mation for  *zoorganio)  a.,  belonging  to  animal 
organs   or   organisms.      Zo^opatlio'loslst,  Zoo- 
patho'logT  =  zoonosologist,  -logy.      ||  Zoophobia 
(-fi?u-bia)  [mod.L. :  see -phobia],  morbid  or  super- 
stitious fear  of  animals.     Zoopby'sics,  the  study 
of  physics  in  relation  to  animal  bodies ;  so  Zoo- 
physical  a.,   pertaining   to   zoophysics.      Zoo- 
physio'logy,  animal  physiology.      Zoopla'nkton 
[Plankton],  floating  animal  organisms  collectively. 
Zoopla'stic   a.    [see   Plastic],  forming   figures 
of  animals  or  living  beings.       Zoopsycho'lotry, 
animal  psychology,  the  study  of  mental  phenomena 
in  animals.     Zoogco'pic  a.  [Gr.  axo-nftv  to  view], 
+  (a)  examining  or  studying  animals,   zoological 
(^obs.) ;   (b)  applied  to  a  species  of  hallucination 
(Zoo'scopy)  in  which  imaginary  animal  forms  are 
seen,  as  in  delirium  tremens.    Zoosema-tlo  a.  [Gr. 
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ffVAiasign]:  see  Zoic,  quot.  1 895-6.  Zoo'sophy  [Gr. 
ao(j>ia  wisdom],  the  knowledge  or  study  of  animals : 
t  (a)  the  art  of  keeping  and  breeding  animals  (obs.) ; 
(b)  the  science  of  zoology  (Oken).      Zoosperm, 
(a)  =  Spermatozoon  ;     {b)  ==  Zoospore  ;    hence 
Zoosperma-tic  a.      Zo-otazy  [Gr.  to^is  arrange- 
ment], zoological  classification,  systematic  zoology. 
Zo-otecbny  (-tekni)   [Gr.   rixyj  art],  the  art  of 
rearing  and  using  animals   for  any  purpose ;   so 
Zoote'ohnic  a.,  pertaining  to  zootechny;    Zoo- 
te-chuics  =  zootechny.      ||  Zootheca  (-Jjf'ka),  pi. 
-86  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  &r\Ki]  case],  the  case  or  sheath 
inclosing  a  zoosperm.     ||  Zoothecium  (-))<-Ji^m), 
pi.  -ia  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  SrjKiov,  dim.  of  Srjxri :  see 
prec],  the  tubular  sheath  produced  and  inhabited 
by  certain  Infusoria.      Zoctheism  [see  Theism], 
the  attribution  of  deity  to  animals  (cf.  Zoolatby); 
hence  Zo:othei'Btic  a.,  pertaining  to  or  character- 
ized by  zootheism.      Zootbome  [Gr.  9<u/t(ii  heap] 
(see  quot).      ||  Zoo'tokon  [Gr.  faioT<i«oi',  neut.  of 
^oioTiiKos  viviparous],  a  viviparous  animal.      Zoo- 
trophy  (-p-tidfi)  [ad.  Gr.  ((jiorpofia,  f.  (qiov  animal 
+  Tpftpdv  to  breed,  rear,  tend,  etc.],  the  practice 
of  rearing  or  tending  animals.      Zo'otype,   an 
animal,  or  figure  of  one,  used  as  the  type  of  a  deity, 
as  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.     Zootypic  (-ti-pik) 
a.,  pertaining  to  the  animal  type  or  types.      Zoo- 
zantbin  [Gr.  (av96s  yellow],  a  (? yellow) pigment 
obtained  from  the  red  feathers  of  certain  birds. 
Zoozygospbere  (-z3ig(jsfl»r)  [see  Zygo-,  and  cf. 
Oosphere],  a  motile  spherical  cell  produced  by 
conjugation :  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  zoogamete. 
X843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVII.  804  *Zoocarpes,  the  name  given 
to  certain  organized  bodies .. variously  classed.. as  animals 
or  plants, . .  placed  by  botanists  in  the  natural  order  Algae. . . 
It  IS  in  the  lower  forms  more  particularly  that  the  Zo(;carps 
occur.     1888  Cassell's  Encycl.  Diet. ,  Zoocarp. . .  A  zoospore. 
i88a  Saville-Kent  Man.  InfusoriaZ-j^  *Zoocaulon.. litle 
conferred  by  the  author  on  the  erect  tentaculiferous  branch- 
ing colony-stocks  of  the  genus  Dendrosoma.     1845  G.  E. 
Davit.  Simon's  Anim.  Cftem.  I.  87  *Zoochemical  analyses 
are  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining. .the. .con- 
stituents of  animal  substances.     1865  Nat.  Hist.  Rev.  Jtily 
352  [Zoology]  consequently  divides  itself  into.  .Zootomy,  or 
the  dissection  of  all  the  formative  parts  of  the  body .  *Zoo. 
chemistry,  or  their  chemical  investigation.     1898-9  Ann. 
Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.  p.  cxiii,  Agricultural  and  •zoo- 
cultural  industries.     1900  Ann.  Rep.  Smithsonian  Inst.  65 
That  condition  of  toleration  between  animals  and  men  which 
normally  precedes  domestication,  and  forms  the  first  step  in 
*zooculture.     z88o  Saville-Kent  Man.  Infusoria  I.  286 
Spongomonas.  ..  Animalcules  ..  living    in   social  colonies, 
and  forming  by  excretion  a  common  domicile,  which  takes 
the  form  of  a  . .  gelatinous  or  semi-granular  *zoocytium, 
within  which  they  remain  constantly  immersed.    Ibid.  265 
Dendromonas.  ..  Animalcules  ..  stationed  singly  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  an  erect,.. variously  branching  pedicle  or  *zoo- 
dendrium.    1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  803  *ZooDynaraics, 
Zoo-Physics,  Zoo-Chemistry.      1883  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  410 
Another  red  pigment  is  the  *zooerythrin  ;  first  extracted  by 
Bogdanow  from  Calurus  auriceps.    1885  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
Lond.  XXXVIII.  321  Under  this  name  \sc.  luteins]  are  also 
included  allied  pigments,  such  as  carotin,  zoonerythrin. 
1882  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  415  All  other  green  feathers  (than 
those  of  the  Musophagidae]  contain  only  either  *zoofulvin 
or  a  black-brown  pigment.    1880  Q.  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Set.  XX. 
418  In  the  proposed  system  ..  Strasburger's  '  *zoogametes * 
or  '  planogametes  *   must  enjoy  the  somewhat  cumbrous 
name  of  '  zoozygospheres  ',  the  prefix  '  zoo  '  or  suffix  '  zoid  * 
being  always  used  to  denote   an  apparently  spontaneous 
power  of  motion.    1861  Geikie  E.  Forbes  xv.  543  The  "zoo- 
geological  researches  of  Edward   Forbes.     Ibid.  537  It  is 
mainly  as  a  "zoo.geologist  or  palaeontologist  that  he  will 
take  rank.    Ibid.  536  The  transition  from  these  fields  of 
inquiry  to  that  of  palseontology  or  *zoo.geology.     1880 
BtsSEV  Bot.  221  Each  "zoogonidium  breaks  itself  up  into 
sixteen  new  zoogonidia.    1864  T.  Shorter  Two  Worlds  19 
Familiar  with  *zoo.magnetism    and    clairvoyance.     X841 
HoR.  Smith  Moneyed  Man  xxi.  That  attachment  to  birds 
and  animals,  .has  afforded  me  no  little ..  solace,  though  you 
have  sometimes  been  pleased  to  term  it  a  *zoo.mania.    i86i 
F.  Hall  in  yml.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal  198  note,  VasantSraja 
Bhatta,  the  *zoomantist.    1897  Nat.  Sci.  June  4x2  Roux 
claims  that  ^zoomechanical  methods  are  of  primary  im- 
portance.     1891  Cent.   Diet.,  "Zoomechanics.      1897  Nat, 
Sci.  June  412  To  tack  on  the  word  '  mechanics  '  to  zoology 
and  re.christen  it  '  zocmechanics  '  in  a  general  philosophical 
sense  is  not  to  create  a  new  .science.     1868  Watts  Diet, 
Cliem.  V.  1085  *Zoomela)iin,  a  name  applied  by  Bogdanow. . 
to  the  black  pigment  of  birds'  feathers,  probably  identical 
with  the  melanin  of  the  choroid  coating  of  the  eye.    1878 
Bartley  tr.  Topinard's  Anthrop.  ii.  81  Osteometry  itself  is 
only  a  part   of  what  should   be   called    *zoometry.     1889 
Nature  5  Dec.  99/2  Their  *zoo-mythic  conceptions  of  their 
divinities.     1876  tr.  IVagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  132  The  *zoo. 
noses, . .  in  which  there  is  a  transference  between  individuals 
of  different  species,  and  for  the  most  part  from  animals  to 
man.     i860  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.,*Zoonosologist..tiiime  for 
him  who  studies  specially  the  diseases  of  cattle,  or  *zdo- 
nosology.  /i^/V^.,  Zoonosology.   i8ai  Coleridge  Zf/^.  (1895) 
712  Vital  or  *zoo-organic  power,  instinct  and  understanding, 
fall  all  three  under  the  same  definition  in  genere.     1879 
Webster  Suppl.,  •Zoopathology.     1884  W.  Williams  Vet. 
Med.  (ed.  4)  4  Pathology,  or  more  properly,  when  applied 
to  the  lower  animals.  Zoo. Pathology.    1901  Amer.  Anthrop. 
(N.  S.)  III.  12  Experience  of  superior  faculty  awakens  con- 
sciousness of  superior  power.. and    rends    the  shackles  of 
♦zoSphobia.     1888  Encycl.  Brit.   XXIV.   803  *Zoophysics 
[see  zoodynamics\     Ibid.  816/1  Schwann  united  two  lines 
of  inquiry,  viz.,  that  of  minute  investigation  of  structure 
and  development  and  that  of  zoo-chemistry  and  zoo-physics. 
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i865  -\«/-  m^t.  Rev.  July  35a  [Zoology]  divides  itself 
into  niany .. branches,  amongst  which  we  may  indicate.,  ! 
*Zoophysiology,  or  the  science  of  the  functions  of  the 
organs.  1901  Liuuei  3  Dec.  1801/1  Shallow  pools  of  clear 
water  which  were  rich  in  *zooplankton.  i87oRusKiM/4ra- 
tra  Peitt,  il  Wks.  1872  III.  31  'J  he  great  mimetic  instinct 
underlies  all  such  purpose  [sc.  the  fashioning  of  figures  of 
living  creaturesl ;  and  is  *zooplasiic,  life-shaping.  1847  tr. 
FettchUriIe6eM*s  Med.  Psychol.  19  The  study  of  animal  psy- 
chology t 'zoo-psychology,  comparative  psychology).  1816 
Behthau  Ckrestom.  Wks.  1843  VIII.  87  *Zooscopic  or  Zoo- 
logic  Phj-siurgics.  1890  Science  XV.  43  This  condition  of 
zojtecopic  hallucination  is  one  of  the  commonest  among  the 
phenomena  of  alcohol  poisoning.  166a  J.  Chandler  Van 
Heim&nt's  Oriat.  163  The  other  Son.  .noted  the  properties 
and  Societies  of  living  Creatures ;  whence  by  the  undoubted 
hope  of  a  Flock,  a  quiet  life  is  led  :  This  indeed,  was  "Zoo- 
sophie  or  the  wisdom  of  keeping  living  Creatures  together. 
1854  Spencer  Ess.  iv.  (1858)  166  Biology  ..  divides  into 
Organogeny,  Phytosophy,  Zoosophy.  1836-9  Todds  Cycl. 
Anat.  il.  iia/i  The  *Zoospeira  appears  to  be  a  moving 
filament  like  a  minute  Vibrio,  i^i^  PewiyCycl.  XII.  270/1  , 
According  to  his  principles  of  *zootaxy.  1890  O.  T.  Mason 
in  Amer.  Anthrop.  (N.  S.)  I.  46  The  industries  of  the 
American  aborigines,  in  connection  with. .animal  life..,  j 
may  be  divided  into  *zo6technic  provinces.  1891  Cent.  Dict.^  ' 
*Zootechnics.  1900  Dkniker  Races  of  Man  Intiod.  (ed.  2)  1 
4  [InJ  the  genus  Homo  . .  one  can  neither  speak  of  the 
*  species  ',  the  *  variety  ',  nor  the  '  race  *  in  the  sense_  that  is 
usually  attributed  to  these  words  in  zoology  or  in  zoo- 
technics.  1879  De  Quatrefages  Hum.  Spec.  61  Anyone 
who  possesses  even  the  smallest  knowledge  of  zoology  and 
*zootechny.  1861  Bentlev  Man,  Bot.  376  The  aniheridium 
..is  filled  at  maturity  with  a  number  of  minute  cells,  which 
have  been  termed  *zoothecx.  1880  Saville-Kent  Man. 
Infusoria  I.  61  For  these  aggregations  of.  .simple  loricK  the 
distinctive  title  of  *zoi3thecia  has  been  adopted.  1889  Pop, 
Set.  Monthly  Nov.  62  In  the  stage  of  barbarism  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  are  attributed  to  the  animals.. or  rather 
to  the  ancestral  types  of  these  animals,  which  are  worshiped. 
This  is  the  religion  of  *zo5theism.  Ibid.  Dec.  ao8  The 
prophets  tried  to  pull  the  Israelites  too  rapidly  through  the 
•zoOtheistic  and  physitheistic  stages  into  monotheism.  187a 
Dana  Corals  i.  48  The  compound  mass  produced  by  bud- 
ding., was  called.. a  Zoophyte.  As  a  substitute  the  term 
*Zo6thome  may  be  employed.  1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim, 
9f  Min,  132  They[jc.  batsj  are  *zootokons,  only,  amongst  all 
flying  creatures, and  bring  forth.. two  young  ones  at  a  time. 
1877  G.  Macdonald  Marg.  Lossie  xxxix,  Pigs,  which,  with 
all  her  *zootrophy,  Clementina  did  not  like.  1905  Daily 
Chron.  4  Sept.  3/1  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  Totemic 
*zootypes.  1897  Ann.  Rep.  Smithsonian  Inst.  454  Out  of 
this  worm-form  type.. all  the  higher  ranges  of  "zootypic  i 
evolution  have  sprung.  1868  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V,  1085 
*Zooxantkin,  the  colouring-matter  of  the  red  feathers  of 
Calurus  auriceps.     x88o  *Zoozygosphere  [see  zoogamete]. 

Zoodikers(z/7*dik3Jz),  ?*«/.  rare.     An  assevera- 
live  exclamation  :  cf.  ZooKERS,  ZoOKS,  Zooxtrrs. 
1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xvni.  xii,  Zoodikers !    She'd 
have  the  wedding  to-night. 
Zooea :  see  Zoea. 

liZo<BCium(z(7ir-Ji»m).  Zool.  PI. -ia.  [mod.L., 
f.  Gr.  ^^ov  animal  +  qIko^  house.]  The  thickened 
and  hardened  part  of  the  cuticle  of  each  zooid  or 
polyp  of  a  colony  of  Polyzoa,  forming  a  cell  or 
sheath  in  which  it  is  lodged.  Hence  Zocscial 
(z^,r'|tal)  rt.,  pertaining  to  or  forming  a  zooecium. 

xfiiSo  Pascoe  Zool.  Class.  297  Zocecium,  a  cell  in  which  a 
polypide  of  the  Polyzoa  is  lodged.  x88i  yrnl.  Microsc» 
Sci,  Jan.  2  The  avicularia  are  placed  in  the  outer  border  of 
the  Zocecia.  \^&\  Athenaeum  29  Mar.  414  The  zooecial  tube, 
Zoogen  (z^B'Jd^en).  Chem,  ?  Obs.  [ad.  F,  zoO" 
ghie  :  see  Zoo-  and  -gen.]  A  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance found  in  the  water  of  sulphur-springs ;  also 
called  Babegin  or  Glaibin. 

x8ao  Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  710  Mineral  Animal  Matter— 
Zoogene.— Sig.  Carlo  di  Gimbernat  has  discovered  a  pecu« 
liar  substance  in  the  thermal  waters  of  Baden  and  of  Ischia. 
Zoogenic  (z^i^d^cnik),  a.  [f.  Zoo-  +  -gtnic^ 
adj.  suffix  of  -GENY,]  a.  Pertaining  to  zoogeny 
i^are'~^').  b.  Produced  from  animals;  in  Geol, 
applied  to  formations  of  animal  origin,  e.g.  lime- 
stones formed  from  shells, 

1864  Webster.  Zoogenic,  of,  or  pertaining  to,  animal  pro- 
duction. 1866  Lawrence  tr.  Cotta's  Rocks  Classified  360 
Zoogenic  deposits  are  products  of  animal  agency. 
Zoogeny  {zo\g'^7jIn\).  rare.  [f.  Zoo- + -gent.] 
Production  or  generation  of  animals  j  an  account, 
or  the  study,  of  this. 

X848  DuNGLisoN  Med.  Lex,  (ed.  7),  Zoogeny ..\^^  doctrine 
of  animal  formation.  1854  Spencer  Ess.  iv.  (1858)  166 
[Okcn's  Classification]  Biology.  Organosophj;,  Phytogeny, 
Phy to- physiology,  Phytology,  Zoogeny,  Physiology  [etc.]. 

20=ogeO'grapliy.  [f.  Zoo-  +  Geoguapuy.]  The 
geographical  distribution  of  animals.  Hence 
Ko:ogeo'grapher,  one  versed  in  zoogeography ; 
Zoogeograpliical  a.,  pertaining  to  zoogeography ; 
Zo ogeograpMcally  adv.^  in  relation  to  zoo- 
geography. 

i^sEncycl.Brit.\\\.^i%l\  It  is  therefore.  .Inebusincssof 
the  "zoogeographer,  who  wishes  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  to 
ascertain  what  groups  of  animals  are  wanting  in  any  par- 
ticular locality.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  'ZoOgeographic.  x868 
Proc.  Zool,  Soc,  317  None  of  the  great  *zoogeographical 
provinces.. are  sharply  defined  from  one  another,  1893 
Seebohm  in  Geogr.  Jml.  II.  338  The  fact  is  that  life  areas, 
or    zoo- geographical    regions,    are    more    or   less   fanciful 

generalisations.  1890  Proc,  Zool.  Soc.  148  'ITiat  section  of 
le  United  States  *zoogeographically  known  as  the  Sonoran 
Region.  x868  Ibid.  295  'I'he  relations  of  these  subdivisions 
to^  •zoogeography.  1806  Naturalist  80  The  inclusion  of 
Irish  habitats  would  have  been  of  value  in  the  study  of 
xoogeography. 
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II  Zoogloea  (zauoglra).  Biol.  [mod.L.  (Cohn, 
1873),  i.  Gr.  f^oy  animal  +  7X010$  glutinous  sub- 
stance.] An  aggregate  of  bacteria  with  thickened 
cell-walls,  forming  a  gelatinous  mass.  Also  atirib. 
Hence  Zooirl<»"ic  a. 

1877  F.  T.  Roberts  Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  5)  I.  95  Living 
objects  variously  described  as  bacteria,  vibrios,  micrococci, 
tnicrozymes,  zoogloea,  &c.  1877  HuxLEV  &  Martin  EUiii. 
Biol.  26  Bacteria,  in  the  still  state,  very  often  become  sur- 
rounded by  a  gelatinous  matter. . .  This  is  termed  the  Zoo. 
gloea  form  of  Bacterium.  1905  Brit.  Med.  Jml.  25  Feb. 
409/2  The  giant  or  mother  cells  have  the  appearance  of 
zoogloeic  masses.  , 

Zoogonic  (zijuijgfi-nik),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  (an) 
life  +  -7o>'os  producing  +  -ic]     Life-producing. 

1788  T.  Taylor  Proclus  I.  118  The  zoogonic,  or  vivific 
goddess.  1791  —  Diss.  Eleus.  Myst.  95  This  goddess.. is 
evidently  of  a  Saturnian  and  zoogonic,  or  intellectual  and 
vivific  rank. 

Zoogony  (zoi^goni).  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  ((foyovia, 
{.  i^ov  animal  +  -70>'ia  a  begetting.]  The  genera- 
tion or  production  of  animals,  or  a  doctrine  con- 
cerning this. 

1675  BuRTHOGGK  Causa  Dei  242  The  Theogonie  .and  Zoo- 
gome  [iiiispr.  -enie]  of  the  Antients.  1864  Wiibster,  Zoogeny, 
Zoogony,  the  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  living  beings. 

+  ZO'Ograph.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  ffio7/)(5<^os  = 
(aiypdijios  one  who  draws  figures,  a  painter,  artist, 
f.  ^Zov  animal,  figure  :  see  -gkaI'H.]    =  next,  2. 

1623  CocKERAM,  Zoograph,  any  one  that  painteth  beasts. 

Zoographer  (zojf^grafaj).     [f.  Gr.  ^^ov  animal 

+  -ypdipos  depicting,  describing  ;  see  -gbapheb.] 

1.  One  who  describes  animals;  a  descriptive 
zoologist. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  i.  180  One  kinde  of 
Locust  ..  by  Zoographers  called  mantis.  1677  Plot  Ox. 
fordsh.  104  The  Zoographer  Gesner.  1688  BovLE  Final 
Causes  u.d-L  Zoographers  observe, _That_  the  Camelion  has 
a  very  uncommon  structure  of  bis  visive  Organs.  1711 
Brit.  Apollo  IV.  No.  17.  1/2  Others  \sc.  beasts  having  only 
one  horn]  are  mentioned  by  Zoographers. 

2,  A  painter  or  depicter  of  animals ;  a  painter 
or  artist  in  general. 

(In  the  latter  use  repr.  Gr.  ^loypaifiot  (sec  Zoograph)  ;  not 
an  Eng.  sense.) 

X656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Zoographer .  .z.  Painter  or  one 
that  draws  the  pictures  of  beasts.  [Citing  Sir  T.  Browne  : 
see  1646  in  I.]  1814  Sporting  Mag.  XLIV.  66  This  very 
clever  artist  and  zoographer.  1814  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly 
Mag.  XXXVIL  406  The  earlier  writers  on  art,  ..  who 
flourished  before  the  age  of  'I'rajan  and  the  Antonines,  con- 
stantly entitle  their  books  on  zoographers,  on  zoography-;- 
this  was  their  only  usual  denomination  for  painting,  as  if 
still  life  did  not  merit  the  name. 

Zoographic  (zoiogra;'fik),  a.  [f.  ZoooRAPHT 
+  -icj  Describing  or  representing  animals  ;  re- 
lating to  zoography.  So  Zoogrxapliical  a. ;  hence 
Zoog'ra'pliically  adv.,  in  relation  to  zoography. 

1741  Warburton  Div.  Legal.  ILiv.  iv.  iii  A  new  Species 
of  *Zoographic  Writing,  called  by  the  Ancients  Symbolic. 
1870  RusKlN  Aratra  Pent.  iv.  §  no  Both  arts  [jc.  painting 
and  sculpture].. so  far  as  they  are  zoo-graphic  :—repre. 
sentative,  that  is  to  say,  of  animal  life.  1881  Academy 
17  Sept.  224  He  it  was^  and  not  Polygiiotos,  whose  lifelike 
figures  earned  him  a  similar  zoographic  reputation  to  that 
of  CJiotto.  1651  H.  More  Second  Lash  in  Enthus.  Tri., 
etc.  (1656)  194  My  censure  on  this  rare  *Zoographicall  piece. 
1887  Athenseum  6  Aug.  17 1/3  *Zoographically_  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  this  archipelago  appear  to  have  their  affinities 
with  those  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

ZOiO'graphist.  rare—",  [f.  Gr.  ^tfoypaifios  (see 
Zoograph)  •(-  -ist.]   =  Zoographer. 

177S  in  Ash.    [Hence  in  later  Diets.] 
Zoography  (zO|(>*gra(i).    Now  rare  or  Obs,    [f. 
Gr.  fa/01'  animal  -H  -ypaipia,  -GKAPHY.] 

1.  Description  of  animals ;  descriptive  zoology. 
X593  R.  Harvey  Philad.  97  When  men  play  the  parts  of 

beasts,  let  them  go  among  the  numbers  of  cattel  in  Zoo- 
graphy. 1651  H.  More  Second  Lash  in  Enthus.  Tri.,  etc. 
(1656)  194  We  are  now  come  to  that  rare  piece  of  Zoography 
of  thine,  the  world  drawn  out  in  the  shape  of  an  Animal. 
1697  Swift  T.  Tub  Ep.  Ded.  (1704)  8, 1  was  grosly  mistaken 
in  the  Zoography  and  Topography  of  them.  1807  W.  Wood 
(title')  Zoography;  or  the  Beauties  of  Nature,  displayed 
in  Select  Descriptions  from  the  Animal  and  Vegetable.. 
Kingdom.  i86s  Nat.  Hist.  Rev.  July  352  With  regard_  to 
species  and  groups  of  species,  {a)  their  complete  description 
or  Zoography:  [b)  theirsystematic  arrangement  orTaxonomy. 

2.  The  art  of  depicting  animals;  pictorial  art  in 
general.    (Repr.  Gr.  fo>ypa(()ia :  not  an  Eng.  sense.) 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Zoography ..  the  painting  or  pictur- 
ing of  beasts.     1814  W.  Taylor  [see  Zoographer  2]. 

ZoogyrOSCOpe  (z^"(?d33l»'r^sk(jiip).  [f.  Zoo-  -h 
Gyroscope.]  An  apparatus  in  which  a  series  of 
instantaneous  photographs  of  a  moving  animal  are 
placed  upon  a  rotating  glass  cylinder  and  illu- 
minated so  as  to  throw  the  images  in  rapid  succes- 
sion upon  a  screen,  producing  the  appearance  of 
the  actual  movement. 

I  x88o  Cassell's  Fam.  Mag,  640  The  zoogyroscope  can . .  be 
applied  to  photographs  of  other  animals  besides  the  horse. 

I  Zooid  (zou'oid),  sb.  Biol.  [f.  Gr.  (,i(iov  animal 
+  -oil) :  cf.  late  Gr.  faiofiSijs  adj.  resembling  an 
animal.]  Something  that  resembles  an  animal 
(but  is  not  one  in  the  strict  or  full  sense)  :  in  early 

;  use  applied  somewhat  widely,  including,  e.g.,  a 
free-moving  animal  or  vegetable  cell,  as  a  sper- 

I  matozooQ  or  antherozooid ;  bat  chiefly  restricted 
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to  an  animal  arising  from  another  by  asexual 
reproduction,  i.  e.  budding  (gemmation)  or  division 
(fission);  spec,  (and  most  usually)  Each  of  the 
distinct  beings  or  'persons'  which  make  up  a 
compound  or  '  colonial '  animal  organism,  and 
often  have  different  forms  and  functions,  thus  more 
or  less  corresponding  to  the  various  organs  in  the 
higher  animals.     (Cf  ZoON.)     Also  attrib. 

Often  as  the  second  element  of  a  compound,  as  anthero. 
zooid,  ascidiozooid,  dactylozooid,  gonozooid,  siphonozooid, 
etc. :  see  these  words. 

1851  Huxley  in  Aim.  t,  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  Ser.  11.  VIII.  15 
The  term  '  zooid  '.  .is.  .intended  to  suggest,  -with  regard  to 
the  creatures  to  which  it  is  applied.. that  they  are  like  indi- 
viduals, and  yet  are  not  individuals,  in  the  sense  that  one  of 
the  higher  animals  is  an  individual... Instead  of  saying 
then,  that  in  a  given  species,  there  is  an  alternation  of  so 
many  generations,  we  should  say  that  the  individual  consists 
of  so  many  zooids.  Ibid.  17  Zooid  Development  by  External 
Gemmation.  Internal  Gemmation.  1855  W.  S.  Dallas  in 
Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Or^.  Nat.  II.  456  The  individual  Satpa 
consists  of  two  zooids,  one  oviparous,  the  other  gemini- 
parous. . .  In  the  Aphides,  as  many  as  eleven  consecutive 
series  of  gemmipaious  zooids  have  been  observed  to  inter- 
vene between  two  periods  of  sexual  reproduction.  1864 
[see  Zoon],  1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life  p.  Ixxxvi,  In  the 
Polyzoa  polymorphic  zooids  are  produced  by  gemmation. 
1871  T.  R.  Jones  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  98  In  each  colony 
[of  hydroids]  the  alimentary  and  reproductive  functions  are 
respectively  intrusted  to  two  distinct  kinds  of  zooids,.. the 
nutritive  and  the  sexual  polypiles..  .The  sexual  zooids,  like 
the  flower-buds  of  plants,  are  only  developed  at  certain 
seasons.  >888  Rolleston  ■&  Jackson  Anim.  Life  j\i 
Rhnbdopleura  forms  indefinitely  branching  colonies..  .The 
zooids  are  all  connected  by  a  stem.  Ibid.  745  The  sexual 
zooid  is  developed  from  the  asexual,  either  directly  by  meta- 
morphosis,  or  indirectly  by  gemmation  or  fission,  thus 
giving  rise  to  an  Alternation  of  Generations, 

Hence  ZO|Oi-dal  a.,  pertaining  to  a  zooid  or 
zooids;  Zoioidio -famous  (zO|idio--,  zoiidoga- 
mous)  a.,  characterized  by,  or  of  the  nature  ol, 
fertilization  in  which  a  '  zooid  '  or  motile  cell  (e.g. 
an  antherozooid)  unites  with  another  cell. 

l88fi  Ceol.  Mag.  Dec.  535  The  larger  [tubuli]  I  regard  as 
zooidal  tubes.  1891  Nature  17  Sept.  484/1  Karyogamy  is . . 
Zooidiogamous :  one  gamete  at  least  is  actively  motile.  1907 
Amer.  Nat.  June  362  Ancient  zoidogamous  Gymnosperms. 
Zooid,  a,  rare—".  [?erron.  deduction  from 
attrib.  use  of  prec]  Resembling,  or  having  the 
character  of,  an  animal.  Only  in  recent  Diets. 

Zookers  (zuksjz),  int.  Obs.  or  arch.  exc.  dial. 
Also  7  zwookers.  [Short  for  gadswookers  (Gad 
rf.5  3),  GoDSOOKERS.]   =  next. 

1620  Shelton  Quix.  II.  XXV.  166  Zwookers  (quoth  Sancho) 
lie  not  giue  a  farthing  to  know  what  is  past.  1631  Mas- 
singer  Emperor  East  IV.  i,  Zookers  had  1  one  of  you 
zingle  with  this  twigge,  I  would  so  veeze  you  !  1753  Scots 
Mag.  Oct.  491/1,  I  had  proceeded  by  legs,  'Faith,  Pox, 
Plague,  'pon  my  life,  'pon  my  soul.  Rat  it,  and  Zookers,  to 
Zauns,  and  the  divill.  1761  A.  Murphy  Way  to  keep  Him 
v.  i.  (1765)  lot  Zookers,  that  money — Oh  1  I  am  going  to 
blab  — .  a  1814  Sixteen  f,  Sixty  11.  li.  in  New  Brit.  Theatre 
IV.  387  Zookers  !  if  measter  Bore'em  were  to  pop  in  1  1834 
AiNswoRTH  Flitch  0/ Bacon  iv,  'I've. .Seen  him  make  love 
to  another  woman.'  '  To  Mrs.  Nettlebed?'  'Zookers  !  no.' 
Zooks  (zuks),!«/.  Obs.  or  arch.  txc.  dial.  [Short 
for  gadzooks  (Gad  sb.^  3)  ;  cf.  Cods  sokinges  (GoD 
sb.  14  b).]  An  exclamation  or  minced  oath,  ex- 
pressing vexation,  surprise,  or  other  emotion. 

1634  Hevwood  Witches  Lanes.  111.  i.  E4,  Zookes  thou  art 
so  brave  a  fellow  that  I  will  slick  to  thee.  1749  Fielding 
Tom  Jones  iv.  x,  Zooks,  parson,  you  remember  how  he 
recommended  the  veather  o'  her  to  me.  1754  Gahrick  Prol- 
to  J.  Brmtin's  ' Barbarossa\  He  eat  a  plagy  deal,  Zooks  I 
he'd  have  beat  five  Ploomen  at  a  Meal  !  1843  Barham  In^ol. 
Leg.  Ser.  11.  Lay  SI.  Cuth.  Moral,  And  as  for  that  shocking 
bad  habit  of  swearing, . .  leave  it  to  dustmen  and  mobs.  Nor 
commit  yourself  much  beyond  '  Zooks ! '  or  '  Odsbobs  !  '1855 
Browning  Era  Lippo  Lippi  3  Zooks,  what's  to  blame  ? 
Zoolatry  (zci^i-latri).  [ad.  mod.L.  zoolatria,i. 
Gr.  i^ov  animal  +  Aarptia  worship.]  The  worship 
of  animals.  So  ZoiO'later,  one  who  practises 
zoolatry;  Z0|Olatrous  a.,  pertaining  to,  of  the 
nature  of,  or  practising  zoolatry. 

1817  G.  S.  Faber  Eight  Diss.  (1845)  I-  =85  That  the  gods 
of  the  Gentiles,  however  connected  with  Sabianism  and 
Materialism  and  Zoiilatry,  were  originally,  .deified  mortals. 
1858  Hardwick  Christ  *  Other  Masters  iv.  1.  56  Con. 
spicuous  at  the  head  of  the  zoolatry  of  Egypt  stands  the 
worship  of  the  great  Memphitic  bull.  Apis.  1891  Cent. 
Diet.,  Zoolaler.  ..  Zoolatrous.  1898  E.  P.  Evans  Evol. 
Ethics  i.  6  Vestiges  of  zoolatrous  worship.  1907  Q.  Rev. 
July  200  They  brought  with  them  a  concrete  form  of  zoo- 
latry in  the  cult  of  the  bufi"alo. 

Zoolite  (zJu'Jlait).  rare.  [ad.  F.  zoolite  (J.  F. 
Esper,  1774),  f.  Gr.  fyoi/  animal -H  Xiflos  stone  :  see 
-LITE.]     A  fossil  animal  or  animal  substance. 

i8aa  J.  Parkinson  Outl.  Oryctol.  327  Where  M.  Esper, 
the  narrator,  expected  to  be  left  to  augment  the  number  of 
zoolites  contained  in  these  terrific  mansions  {sc.  cavesj. 

Zoologer  (zciflodsai).  rare.  [f.  mod.L.  zdo- 
logia  Zoology  -f  -eeI  ;  cf. astrologer.']  =  Zoologist. 

l6«3  Boyle  Use/.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  11.  ii.  46  As  the 
Naturalist  may  thus  illustrate  Pathologic  as  a  Chymist,  50 
may  he  do  the  like  as  a  Zoologer.  1766  Swinton  mPhll. 
Trans.  LVII.  112  That  these  bodies  ever  ascend  fiity  or 
sixty  feet,  has  not.. been  yet  observed  by  any  Zoologer. 
1884  Prospectus  of  Brehm's  'Life  of  Animals  ,  Ur.  Air. 
Edm.  lirehm,  the  eminent  zoologer. 

-  Zoologio  (zo"%-d5ik),  a.  ran.    [f.  Zooloot  -f 
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-ic ;    cf.  mocl.L.   zoologicus  (Kirchmaier,   l66i).] 
=  next. 

1816  Bentham  Chresiom.  Wks.  1843  VIII.  87  Zooscopic 
or  Zoolbgic  Physiurgics.  1849  Saxe  Times  279  As  boys 
expend  their  zoologic  rage  On  annual  tigers  in  a  travelling 
cage.  185a  Bailev  Festus  368  That  roses  weep  is  a  botanic 
fact;  A  zoologic  truth,  that  birds  woo  flowers. 

Zoological  (zJii^p-d^ikal),  a,  [f.  Zoology  + 
-ICAL ;  cf,  prec]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  zoo- 
logy ;  belonging  or  devoted  to  the  scientific  study 
of  animals. 

181S  TweddeWs  Rem,  190  note.  His  numerous  zoological 
and  botanical  works.  1837  Whewell  Hist,  Induct.  Set, 
III.  465  Molluscous  animals  had  been  placed  too  high  in 
the  zoological  scale.  1839  Darwin  /  'oy.  Beagle  viL  152  We 
shall  , .  have  two  zoological  provinces  strongly  contrasted 
with  each  other.  1877  Coues  Fur'Bi-aring  A  nim.  i.  2  The 
zoological  characters  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  other 
Carnivorous  Mammals. 

b.  Zoelogkal  Garden  (usually  Gardens),  the 
gardens  of  the  London  Zoological  Society,  situated 
in  Regent's  Park,  London,  in  which  the  society's 
collection  of  wild  animals  is  housed  (formerly 
colloquially  abbreviated  as  '  the  Zoological  *,  sub- 
sequently further  shortened  to  *  the  Zoo ') ;  hence 
gen.  a  garden  or  park  in  which  wild  animals  are 
kept  for  public  exhibition. 

18x9  T.  Allen  {title)  A  guide  to  the  Zoological  Gardens 
and  museum.  1831  J.  Jekvll  Corr.  (1894)  279,  I.. passed 
three  hours  with  some  new  foreigners  at  the  Zoological, 
which  is  the  best  lounge  of  London.  1843  Comic  Album 
W  2  b/i  The  parrots  at  the  Zoological  Gardens.  1854  GossE 
Aquarium  13  The  interesting  exhibition  opened  to  the 
public  last  year  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent's 
Park.  x8ss  Poultry  Chron,  III.  416  The  first  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Hull  and  East.Riding  Poultry  Society, 
took  place  on  Wednesday,  June  27ih,  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Hull.  1890  Burnand  Very  Muck  Abr.  122  After 
which  I  never  gave  any  buns  to  the  bears  at  the  Zoological. 
attrib.  and  comb.  S&43  Hood  in  Mem,  (i860)  II.  152  Me, 
who  have  no  more  notion  of  engineering  than  a  Zoological 
monkey  of  driving  piles.  1858  House/u  IVords  18  Dec,  51/1 
A  whole^  zooIogical-garden-fuU  of  symptoms  constantly 
making  him  uncomfortable. 

C.  transf.  (sometimes  humorous),  AnimaL 
X855  Dickens  Holly-Tree  i,  One  of  the  apartments  has  a 
zoological  papering  on  the  walls,  not  so  accurately  joined 
but  that  the  elephant  occasionally  rejoices  in  a  tiger's  hind 
legs  and  tail,  while  the  Hon  puts  on  a  trunk  and  tusks.  1889 
H.  P.  LiDix)N  Magnijicat  iv.  91  Which  is  the  nobler  sort  of 
ancestry— the  purely  zoological,  or  the  spiritual?  1893  Har. 
fer^s  iMag.  Dec.  39/2  Other  strange  and  zoological  sounds. 
Hence  Zoologically  {w^d\g'<\^'C^dX\)  adv.,  in  a 
zoological  way,  in  relation  to  zoology, 

1819  W.  Lawrence  Lect.  Pkys,  etc.  249  The  representa- 
tions of  all  the  animals  being  brought  before  Adam  in  the 
first  instance,  and  subsequently  of  their  bein^  all  collected  in 
the  ark,  if  we  are  tounderstand  them  as  applied  to  the  living 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  world,  are  zoologically  impossible. 
X845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  xviL  (1852)  3g::t  This  Archipelago 
[sc.  the  Galapagos  Islands] . .  is  zoologically  part  of  America. 
1869  A.  R.  Wallace  Malay  Archip.  I.  i.  24  Borneo  and 
New  Guinea,  as  like  [jhysically  as  two  distinct  countries  can 
be,  are  zoologically  wide  as  the  poles  asunder. 

ZOiOlo'glco-,  used  as  combining  form  oi  zoologic 
or  zoological :  zoologico-archsBOlogist,  one  who 
studies  archaeology  zoologically,  i.  e.  in  relation  to 
animal  remains, 

1865  Lubbock  Prefu  Times  114  The  admirable  researches 
of  the  Danish  and  Swiss  zoologj co-archaeologists. 

Zoologist  (zi7,f?*16d3ist).  [f.  mod.L.  zdologia 
Zoology  +  -ist;  cf.  zoologerS\  One  versed  in 
zoology;  a  scientist  who  studies  or  treats  of  animals, 
1663  Boyle  Use/.  Exp.  Nat  Philos.  \i.  ii.  46  The.  .liberty 
of  making  those  Experiments  in  live  Beasts.. may  enable  a 
Zoologist ..  to  determine  divers  Palhologicall  difficulties, 
1751  J.  Hwh  Hist,  Anim.  531  This.. has  been  described.. 
under  the  name  of  the  Mus  Africanus  Hayopolin  dictus. 
Most  of  the  zoologists  have  omitted  it.  1773  Johnson  Let. 
to  Mrs.  Thrale  21  Sept.,  Nor  have  I  seen  any  thing  that 
interested  me  as  a  zoologist,  except  an  otter.  1870  Nrwmam 
Gram,  .Assent  it.  viii.  253  The  proverb  says,  *  Ex  pede  Her- 
culem' ;  and  we  have  actual  experience  how  the  practised 
zoologist  can  build  up  some  intricate  organization  from  the 
sight  of  its  smallest  bone. 

Zoologize  (Z(7|p*lod33iz),  v.  [f.  Zoology  or 
Zoologist  :  see  -ize.] 

1.  ititr.  To  study  zoology  practically ;  to  seek 
and  examine  animals  zoologically,    (Cf.  botanize.) 

i86x  Geikie  E.  Forbes  \x.  267  He  had  botanized  and 
zoologized,  .from  the  Shetlands  to  the  Channel  Isles.  X890 
Romanes  in  Li/e  ^  Lett.  (1896)  256,  I  have  just  heard  that 
Charles  Lister.. has  died  of  fever  in  Brazil,  where  he  was 
zoologising. 

2.  trans.  To  study,  explore,  or  treat  zoologically, 
1865  KiMGSLKY  Herew,  i.  Not  to  him,  as  to  us,  a  world.. 

circumscribed,  mapped,  botanised,  zoologised. 

Hence  Z0|0*logizing  vbl.  sb.  (also  ailrib^. 

X867  Geo.  Eliot  in  Cross  Li/e  (1885)  III.  ao  Giving  up 
zoologising  for  the  present.  1876  Smiles  Sc.  Natur,  xiv. 
390  On  a  zoologising  excuraion. 

Zoology  (zi7|(7*16d7^i).  [ad.  mod.  L;  zdologia, 
mod.  Gr.  ^^0X07*0  (see  note  below),  f.  ^^ov  ani- 
mal +  -Ao7ta  (see  -logy).   Cf.  F.  zoologic  (i8th  c). 

The  word  was  orlg.  used  to  denote  that  part  of  medical 
■cicnce  which  treatsof  the  medicinesor  remedies  obtainable 
from  animals ;  e,  g.  in  the  title  of  T.  Bateson's  translation  of 
Johann  SchrcJder  s  ZwoAoyia  :  or  the  History  0/  Animals. 
as  they  are  use/nl  in  physick  and  chirur^ery,  16^7  ;  and 
in  Sperling's  Zoologia  Physica,  1661,  a  distinction  is  made 
between  'zoologia  medica'  and  'zoologia  sacra';  the  first 
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concerns  animals  _'ut  materiam  medendi  praebent\  the 
second  *  ut  ad  Dei  majestatem,  ad  vitia  deponenda,  el  ad 
vitam  corrigendam  faciunt.' 

The  sense  first  recorded  in  English  dictionaries  is  'a 
treatise  concerning  living  creatures  '  (Bailey,  1726)  and  is 
stjll  the  only  one  in  Todd's  Johnson,  1818.] 

The  science  which  treats  of  animals,  constituting 
one  of  the  two  branches  {zoology  and  botany)  of 
Natural  History  or  Biology,  and  comprising  many 
subordinate  branches,  as  ornithology,  ichthyology, 
entomology,  etc. ;  also,  a  treatise  on,  or  system  of, 
this  science. 

i6«9  Rowland  tr.  Schroder's  Chym.  Disp.  506  The  Fifth 
Book  of  the  Chymical  Dispensatory,  called  Zoology,  treating 
of  living  Creatures.  Zoology  is  a  Part  of  Pharmacy,  that 
shews  what  Medicines  are  to  be  taken  from  Animals.  1726 
Bailey,  Zoology^  a  Treatise  concerning  living  Creatures. 
1728  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v..  Zoology  makes  a  considerable 
Article  in  Natural  History.  1753  Chamiers'  Cycl.  Suppl., 
Vacca,  in  zoology,  the  female  of  the  ox-kind.  1766  Pen- 
nant (title)  The  British  Zoology.  1833  Sir  W.  Hamh-ton 
Discuss.  (1852)  158  '  Dogs  bark  ' :  this  was  erst  of  necessary 
matter  ;  '  dogs  '  were  then  *  all  dogs  '...  Since  an  observation 
of  the  dogs  of  Labrador  (I  think),  the  proposition,  as  in  our 
zoologies,  so  in  our  logics,  has  fallen  to  contingent  matter. 
1867  Owen  in  Brande  &  Cox  Diet.  Sei.  etc.  s.  v..  The  term 
Zoology  is  practically  restricted  to  the  science  of  the  outward 
char.icters,  habits,  properties,  and  classification  of  animals. 
1874  Green  Short  Hist.  ix.  §  i.  593  John  Ray  was  the  first 
to  laise  zoology  to  the  rank  of  a  science. 
Zoom  (zam),  V.  [Echoic] 
1.  intr.  To  make  a  continuous  low-pitched  hum- 
ming or  buzzing  sound. 

1892  'Q'  /  sam  three  Shift  i,  Amid.. the  scraping  and 
zooming  of  the  instruments,  string  and  reed.  1904  — 
Shirting  Ferry  xiv,  A  couple  of  humble-bees  zoomed  against 
the  window  pane. 

^.  Aircraft  slang.  (See  first  quot.)  Hence  Zoom 
sb.,  an  act  of  '  zooming '. 

1917  Daily  Mail  10  July  4  /$  'Zoom '.  .describeslhe  action 
of  an  aeroplane  which,  while  flying  level,  is  hauled  up 
abruptly  and  made  to  climb  for  a  few  moments  at  a  danger- 
ously sharp  angle.  '  Zooming  *  is  . .  frequently  the  only 
means  of  avoiding  an  obstacle  when  flying  low.  1918 
'B.  Cable"  Air  Men  0'  War  i.  n  The  'Silver  Wings' 
riqhted,  zoomed  sharply  up,  whirled  round. 

Zoomorpll  (zJu-ompjf).  [f.  Gr.  fyof  animal  + 
/lopi^ij  shape.]  A  representation  of  an  animal  form 
in  art ;  a  zoomorphic  design  or  figure. 

1895  Haddon  Evol.  Art  40  The  designs  are  based  on 
human  faces . . ;  sometimes  the  human  form  is  employed,  and 
occasionally  zoomorphs  are  depicted.  1902  Trans.  Glasgow 
Archaeol.  Soc.  (N.S.)  IV.  398  Key-patterns, zoomorphs,  and 
figure  subjects. 
ZoomorpMc  (z^ui^m^-jfik),  a.    [As  prec.  -f  -10.] 

1.  Representing  or  imitating  animal  forms,  as  in 
decorative  art  or  symbolism. 

1872  Archaeol.  Cant,  VIII.  266  A  legend  not  in  runes,  but 
in  zoomorphic  characters.  188^  M'Crie  Sk.  t,  Stud.  23  The 
zoomorphic  character  so  conspicuous  in  the  ornamentation 
of  Celtic  manuscripts. 

2.  Attributing  the  form  or  nature  of  an  animal 
to  something,  esp.  to  a  deity  or  superhuman  being. 
(Cf.  Anthkofomokphio.) 

i88a  Murray  Philol.  Soc.  AdJr.  22  The  enlargement  or 
abbreviation  of  words  by  letters,  which  in  the  curious  zoo- 
morphic dialect  of  many  books,  creefi  in,  or  drop  out,  or /all 
away,  or  develop  as  parasites.  1884  A.  Lang  Custom  ^ 
Myth  118  Mr.  Sayce,  who  recognises  totemism  as  the  origin 
of  the  zoomorphic  element  in  Egyptian  religion. 

b.  Having,  or  conceived  or  represented  as 
having,  the  form  of  an  animal. 

1886  A.  Lang  in  igih  Cent.  428  Under  Dynasty  XII.  the 
gods.. appear  in  their  later  shapes,  often  half  anthropomor. 
phic,  half  zoomorphic.  1887  —  Myth,  Hit.  <S-  Relig.  I.  9 
All  pre-Christian  religions  have  their  '  zoomorphic '..idols. 

Zoomorphism  (z^uompjfiz'm).  [Formed  as 
prec.  +  -ISM,  prob.  after  F.  zoomorphisme^ 

1.  Attribution  of  animal  form  or  nature  to  a  deity 
or  superhuman  being.    (Cf.  Anthropomorphism.) 

1840  Smart,  Zootiiorphism,  (belief  of  a  transformation  into 
beasts).  1883  Mivart  Nat.  ^  Th.  205  Zoomorphism  is  much 
more  absurd  than  Anthropomorphism. 

2.  Imitation  or  representation  of  animal  forms  in 
decorative  art  or  symbolism. 

1870  Jos.  Anderson  Scot.  Early  Chr.  T.  (1881)  206  Zoo- 
morphism of  ornamentation,  find.  221  An  Irish  crosier. . 
exhibits  a  more  pronounced  character  of  zoomorphism. 

ZOiOntorpnize,  v.  [f.  Zoomorphic  +  -ize.] 
trans.  To  make  zoomorphic;  to  attribute  an 
animal  form  or  nature  to. 

1895  Folk-Lore  Mar.  75  The  belief  in  sympathetic  inter- 
change and  interrelation  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals, . .  the  zoomorphizing  of  everything. 

II  Zoon  (zou-(7n).  PI.  zoa  {id<^-a).  Biol.  [mod.L. 
(Herbert  Spencer),  a.  Gr.  fyof  animal.]  An 
organism  scientifically  regarded  as  a  complete 
animal,  i.e.  one  which  is  the  total  product  of  an 
impregnated  ovum,  whether  constituting  a  single 
being  as  in  the  higher  animals,  or  a  number  of 
distinct  beings  {zaoitis)  as  in  the  successive  asexual 
generations  of  aphides  or  the  various  '  persons ' 
that  make  up  a  compound  or  '  colonial'  animal. 

1864  H.  Spencer  Princ.  Biol.  §  73  A  zoological  individual 
is  constituted  either  by  any  such  single  animal  as  a  mammal 
or  bird,  which  may  properly  claim  tne  title  of  a  zoon,  or  by 
any  such  group  of  animals  as  the  numerous  Medusae  that 
have  been  developed  from  the  same  egg,  which  are  to  be 
severally  distinguished  as  zooids. 


ZOOPHILY. 

Zoonerythrin :  see  zooerythrin  s.v.  Zoo-. 

tZoonic  (z^ip-nik),  a.  Client.  Obs.  [ad.  F. 
zoonique   (Berthollet),  irreg.   f.  Gr.  {^ov   animal 

-f  -ique,  -10.]  Applied  to  a  supposed  peculiar 
acid  obtained  from  animal  substances,  afterwards 
shown  to  be  impure  acetic  acid.  Hence  +  Zo'onate 
[-ATE  4],  a  salt  of  this  acid. 

1799  Montldy  Rev.  XXX.  349  Among  the  acids,  the  editor 
has  omitted  several . .  newlydiscovered ;  viz.  the  Zoonic  [etc.]. 
x8o2  PvE  Chem.  Nomencl.  35  Zoonic  radical,  Basis  of 
Zoonic  acid.    Ibid.,  Zoonates. 

ZoOJlist  (z<?u-6nist).  rare,  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  fyor 
living  being,  animal  +  -iST.]  One  who  holds  that 
nature  as  a  whole  is  a  living  being,  or  that  natural 
objects  are  such.     (In  quots.  only  attrib.) 

1892  Athenseum  25  June  829/2  The  conception  of  nature 
as  itself  living,  or  the  Zounist  conception,  and.  .the  concep- 
tion of  nature  as  inclusive  of  beings  of  a  superhuman 
character,  or  the  Supernalist  conception.  1897  Folk-Lore 
Sept.  274  Among  the  Zoonist  poems  are  dialogues  between 
personified  natural  objects. 

Zoonite  (zi?"'6n3it).  Zool.  rare.  [nd.  F .  zoonite 
(Duges)  or  mod.L.  zoonitum,  irreg.  f.  Gr.  ^fiov  ani- 
mal: see  -itb'.]  --=  Zooid;  spec,  each  of  the  seg- 
ments of  an  articulated  animal  regarded  as  distinct 
organisms ;  a  somite.  Also  attrib.  or  as  adj.  — 
articulated,  segmented.  Hence  Zoionitic  (-i'tik)a., 
pertaining  to  or  composed  of '  zoonites'  or  segments. 

i860  Cornh,  Mag.  I.  203  note.  We  may  adopt  Huxley's 
suggestion,  and  call  all  such  individual  parts  zooids,  instead 
of  animals.  Duges  suggested  zoonites  in  the  same  sense. 
i860  Laycock  Mind  ^  Brain  II.  Contents  p.  ix,  Zoonitic 
Constitution  of  Vermes.  i86x  Hulme  tr.  Mognin-Tandon 
II.  II.  59  The  Worm.. is  composed  of  segments  or  articula- 
tions . .  in  each  of  which  tne  same  organs  are  regularly 
repeated. .  .It  may  be  termed  a  distinct  series  of  animals. . . 
These  special  organisms  have  received  the  name  of  Zoonites 
(1S26).  Ibid.  60  Three  sub-kingdoms:  I.  The  Isolated 
animals;  II.  Zoonite  animals  ;  III.  The  Associated  animals. 

Zoonomy  (zoi^'nomi).  rare.  1  Obs.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  zoonomia  (E.  Darwin,  1794),  which  (after 
Astronomy,  q.v.)  should  properly  mean  'arrange- 
ment of  animals,  zoological  classification',  but 
taken  as  f.  Gr.  fyof  animal  (or  fyif\  life)  -(-  vufim 
law.]  The  science  of  the  laws  of  animal  or 
organic  life ;  physiology.  So  ZO|Ono-mic  (in  mod. 
Diets.),  Zoionomlcal  adjs.,  jiertaining  or  relating 
to  zoonomy  ;  Zo,o'nomist,  one  who  is  versed  in 
or  treats  of  zoonomy. 

1800  Med.  Jrnl.  III.  282  The  Zoonomical  inquirer,  when 
he  attempts  to  explain  organic  and  animal  phaenomena, 
should  renounce  all  ..  unfounded  hypotheses.  Ibid.,  The 
Zoonomist  must  endeavour  to  avoid  all  partial  and  incom- 
plete explanations.  1815  T.  Foester  (title)  Sketch  of  the 
New  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous 
System  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  considered  as  compre- 
hending a  complete  system  of  Zoonomy.  1861  J.  Brown 
Horge^  Subsec.  Ser.  11.  375  If  we  could. .give  ear  to  the 
teaching  of  an  enlightened  zoonomy,  we  might  soon  drive 
many  of  our  fellest  diseases  out  of  our  breed. 

Zoons :  see  Zounds. 

tZoo-nters,  int.  Obs.  rare.  An  exclamation, 
app.  suggested  by  zoons  (ZouNlis)  and  Zookeks. 

a  1763  Shenstone  Ode  Dr.  Brettle  16  Zoonters  they're  gone. 

ZoopliagOUS  (zCiC'fagss),  a.  [f.  Gr.  fyoi'  ani- 
mal ■^  -ipdyos  -eating  :  see  -PHAGODS.]  Feeding  on 
animals  ;  carnivorous ;  belonging  to  the  Zoophaga, 
a  name  for  various  groups  of  animals  :  opp.  to 
Phytophagous.     So  ZoiCphagan  a.  and  sb. 

184a  Brande  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  * Zoophaf:ans .  .\\k  order  of 
Unguiculate  Mammals  which  live  on  animal  food,  ..also  the 
corresponding  group  of  the  Marsupial  Quadrupeds.  X835 
KiRBV  Hab.  ^  Inst,  Anim.  Il.xvi.  70  *Zoophagous  animals, 
or  those  which  attack  and  devour  living  animals.  1839 
Owen  in  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Lond.  Ser.  11.  VI.  72  The  true  or 
zoophagous  Cetacea.  1881  Natwe  3  Feb.  324/1  The  count- 
less host  of  animals  that  inhabit  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  all 
of  which  are  necessarily  zoophagous. 

Zoophile  (z^i-^fil).  [ad.  F.  zoophile,  f.  Gr. 
fyoi/  animal  -)-  -tpiKos  -loving.]  a.  £ot.  A  zoo- 
philous  plant,  or  its  seed.  b.  =  zoophilist.  So 
Zoophllism  (z^i^-filiz'm)  =  zoophily ;  Zoophilist 
(zo.()-filist),  a  lover  of  animals;  an  opponent  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  spec,  an  anli-vivisectionist ; 
ZoiopMlite  (-ait)  =  prec. ;  Zoophilons  (zffif^filas) 
a.,  loving  animals ;  in  Bot.  (after  enlomophilous) 
applied  to  plants  whose  seeds  are  disseminated 
by  the  agency  cf  animals ;  Zoicphily,  love  of 
animals ;  spec,  the  principles  of  zoophilists. 

1895  Pop.^Sci.  Monthly  Feb.  501  The  seeds  which  are 
aided  by  this  mode  of  dissemination  are  called  ^zoophiles. 
liS^Sat.  Rev.  28  Aug.  290/2  The  Progress  of  *Zoophilism. 
1829  Hull  Packet  i-j  Nov.,  A  species  of  animal  which  is 
likely  to  become  a  great  favourite  among  our  female  "zoo- 
philists. ai843SouTHEY  ZJotr/t;;' ccxxviii,  Our  Philosop''er 
and  Zoophilist,  .advised  those  who  consulted  him  as  "O  the 
best  manner  of  taking  and  destroying  rats.  1895  0>'itemp. 
Rev,  Oct.  502  None  of  us  Zoophilists  have  e'*^!"  pleaded 
for  equal  rights  for  animals  with  men.  1879  -5"*  ^-  Chris- 
TISON  in  Li/e  (1886)  II.  251  He  h.is  been  a.s»"led  by  extreme 
*Zoaphilites.  1886  Nature  26  Aug.  403/'  Plants,  .which  he 
terms  *  ^zoophilous  '  or  '  ornithophilo^^  '1 . '.  ^.  those  which 
are  absolutely  dependent  for  the  givmination  of  their  seeds 
on  the  fruit  being  swallowed  by  urds.  1882  Cornh.  Mag. 
Mar.  279  (title  0/ article)  «Zo<-ph"ly.  1903  Month  Aug.  214 
The  extremer  advocates  of-oophlly. 
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ZORRO. 


Zoophorus,  etc  :  see  Zophorus. 

Zoopliyto  {zoa'dhit).  Forms :  a.  7~8  zoo- 
phyton  (7  aoophiton),  7-9  //.  zoophyta  {zoip'- 
fita).  0,  7  zoophyt,  -phit,  7-9  -phite,  7-  zoo- 
phyte, [ad.  mod.L.  zoop/ijf/on^  a,  Gr.  fyo<^i/Tov 
(Aristotle),  f.  fyoK  animal  +  tpvrSv  plant,  f.  <pv€a6at 
to  grow.     Cf,  F.  zoophyte  (Rabelais).] 

+  1.  Applied  to  certain  plants  having  or  supposed 
to  have  some  qualities  of  animals,  as  the  *  sensitive 
plant '  and  the  *  vegetable  lamb  'or  Barohetz.   Obs. 

i6ax  Lodge  Summaty  Du  Bartas  1. 132  There  is  mention 
of  the  Boranets,  Zoophiles,  or  Plant -animals  of  Moscouy,  in 
the  first  Booke  of  the  second  Weeke.  1653  W.  Habvev 
Anat.  Exerc.  xvii.  95  The  sensaiive  Plant,  and  other  Zoo- 
ph>ia.  1680  ^ioR'DT.ii  Geog.  I\ect.,  MusoTvy  {1685)67  In  this 
Country  grows  the  Plant  Zoophyte  that  resembles  a  Lamb. 

2.  A  general  name  for  various  animals  of  low 
organization,  formerly  classed  as  intermediate 
between  animals  and  plants,  being  usually  fixed, 
and  often  having  a  branched  or  radiating  structure, 
thus  resembling  plants  or  ilowers :  as  crinoids, 
homwracks,  sea-anemones, corals,hydroids,  sponges, 
etc ;  any  member  of  the  group  Zoophyta. 

Formerly  sometimes  applied  to  the  branched  connecting 
structure  in  homwracks,  corals,  etc.  as  distinct  from  the 
*  polyps '  inhabiting  it ;  but  often  also  a  synonym  of '  polyp '. 

In  early  modern  Zoology  the  term  Zoophyta  was  applied 
systematically  but  with  varying  extent,  sometimes  including 
all  the  Echinoderms,  Polyzoa,  Coelenterates,  Sponges,  and 
Protozoaj  in  other  cases  more  restricted,  esp.  to  the  Coelen- 
terates ;  It  is  now  almost  or  entirely  disused. 

a.  163s  Person  Varieties  i.  §  9  Mid  creatures  which  wee 
call  ^oophyu,  and  Plan  tan  imalia.  1651  J.  F[reake] 
Agrippa^s  Occ.  Phiios.  74  The  Zoophyton  [vtispr.  Zeo-] 
(/.  e.)  half  Animall,  and  half  Plant.  i68a  H.  RIore  Annoi, 
<7/rt«7';7/'jZ.«^(7. 53  To  blame  her  [jc.Providence]  for  making 
Zoophiton's,  or  rather  Amphibion's.  x-j^^Phil.  Trans.  XLIL 
590  A  Zoophyton,  somewhat  resembling  the  Flower  of  the 
Marigold.  185s  J.  Phillips  Man.  Geol.  46  The  innumerable 
tribes  of  zoophyta,  moUusca,  and  other  tin]vertebrata. 

^.  x6ai  Burton  --J«a/.  Met.  11.  ii.  in.  319  ^Ianystrange  crea- 
tures, mineralls,  vegetalls,  Zoophiles.  1640  Howell  Dodonas 
Grove  23  Those  Zoophits  or  Plant-Animals  the  Philosophers 
write  of.  1644  DiGBY  Nat.  Bodies  xxiii.  (1658)  259  Under  the 
title  of  plants  I  include  not  zoophytes  or  plant  animals.  X752 
Watson  in  Phii.  Trans.  XLVII.  457  If.,  some  will  still  con- 
sider these  marine  productions  as  plants,  they  are  truly  zoo- 
phytes, formed  by  the  labour  of  the  animals,  which  inhabit 
them.  X7<5a  Nasmvth  ibid.  LU.  556  Whether  animal,  zoo- 
phile, or  submarine  plant,  I  leave  to  your  determination. 
x8s8  Stark  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  \l.  395  Polypi  or  Zoophytes; 
comprehending  all  those  small,  gelatinous,  and  compound  or 
aggregated  animals  which  have  a  mouth  surrounded  by 
tentacula,  and  conducting  into  a  simple  stomach.  1847 
Whewell  Hist.  Induct.  Sci.  (1857)  III.  463  Suppose  the 
coralline  zoophytes  to  go  on  building.  1877  Thomson  Voy, 
Challenger  I.  iv.  255  Very  ele;;ant  alcyonarian  zoophytes. 

/ig.  1865  O.  W.  Holmes /ittA  Break/.-t.  viii.  75  When  the 
whole  human  zoophyte  flowers  out  like  a  fullblown  rose. 
3.  aiirib,  and  Comb, 

X7S3  Chambers*  CycL  Suppl.  s.  v.  Marygold,  Zoophyte 
Marygold..the  name  of  a  species  of  sea  animal,  of  a  very 
beautiful  kind,  and  of  the  nature  of  those  commonly  called 
Zoophytes,,,  by  the  old  naturalists.  1856  Carpenter  Micros. 
%  69  For  the  examination  of  living  aquaiic  objects,  too  large 
to  be  conveniently  received  into  the  Aquatic  Box,  the 
Zoophyte-trough  contrived  by  Mr.  Lister  may  be  employed 
with  great  advantage.  1889  Science-Gossip  XXV.  38  The 
zoophyte-clothed  rocks. 

Hence  Zo'ophytal,  Zo,opliytic  (-fi'tik),  -leal 
adjs.t  of  or  pertaining  to  a  zoophyte  or  zoophytes ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  zoophyte ;  produced  by  zoo- 
phytes ;  Zo'opliTtish  a.^  having  the  character  of 
a  zoophyte  ;  Zo'ophytist,  a  naturalist  who  studies 
zoophytes,  a  zoophytologist ;  Zosophytcgraphy, 
description  of  zoophytes;  Z0|Opliytold  a.,  re- 
sembling a  zoophyte,  or  related  to  the  zoophytes ; 
Zo:ophytolo*^cal  (7.,  pertaining  to  zoophytology ; 
Zo^ophytologist,  one  versed  in  zoophytology; 
Zo:ophyto*logy,  that  department  of  zoology  which 
treats  of  zoophytes. 

X838  Mantell  Wonders  Geol,  II.  468  In  the  flustra..we 
have  the  elements  of  *zoophytal  organization.  1818  Q,  Jrnl. 
Sci.  V.  375  Molluscous  and  *zoophytic  animals.  1830 
Lveli,  Priitc,  Geol,  I.  128  The  zoophytic,  and  shelly  lime- 
stones., sometimes  alternate  with  the  rocks  of  mechanical 
origin.  X851  Richardson  Geol.  (1855)  216  The  ocean's  bed, 
on  which  the  foundations  of  the  zoophytic  structure  are  laid. 
X838  G.  Johnston  Brit.  Zooph.  8  Bernard  de  Jussieu  and 
Guettard  proceeded  . .  to  different  parts  of  the  coasts  of 
France  with  the  view  of  examining  their  *zoophytical  pro- 
ductions. X850  W.  ScoRESBv  CA^rt'tfy'f  IV hale m.  Adv.  iv. 
(1858)53  Many  ofthezoophytical  and  molluscous  orders.  1854 
C/iamb.  Jml.  28  Oct.  2B0/1  The  home  of  some  human  reptile 
or  *zoophytich  monster.  i86a  Ansted  Channel Isl.  11.  ix.  242 
Caverns . .  worthy  the  careful  examination  of  the  ^zoophytist. 
X736  Bailev  (folio)  Pref.,  *Zoophytography..v.  Treatise  or 
Discourse  of  animal  Plants,  as  Cockles,  M  jscles,  Oysters. 
x86i  R.  E.  Grant  Tabular  View  Rec.  Zool.  66  Physograda 

•  ••Zoophytoid.  X828-3S  Webster,  *Zoophytological.  1849- 
'£^T<^(UCs  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  1307/1  The  modern  ^Zoophyto- 

logist.      1828   At/unxum    6    Aug.    651/1   *Zoophytology. 

*^^spirar.on  of  Animalcules.     X883  Kno^vledge  13  July  22/1 

Lllis.  .has  b^en  c:illcd  the  father  of  English  Zoophytology. 

ZoopraZ^COpe     (z^i'^jpipcksisk^^np).        Also 

-praxeoscope,   and    erron.    -praxinoscope    (cf. 

Pbaxinoscope).  y.  Zoo-  +  Gr.  7rpa£«  (ace.  vpaiiv, 
gen,  -afth^im)  action  ^  -scope.]  A  modified  form 
of  the  Z000YBO8COPE. 

1881  Uedt  Merc.  31  May  5  The  ZoOpraxeoscope  is. .the 


(  roogyroscope  in  an  improved  form.  tB8g  A  thenarum  16  Mar. 
352/3  Mr.  Muybridge,  of  Philadelphia,  lectured  on  'The 

1    Science  of  Animal  Locomotion  in  its  Relation  to  Design  in 

'  Art.',. The  lecturer  by  the  zoopraxiscope  and  its  limtlight 
displayed  a  great  number  of  illustrations. 

II  Zoosporanginm  (z(?i':(«porse-nd.5iz'm).  Bof, 
PI.  -ia.     Also  in  anglicized  form  zoosporange 

i  (z^uvspora£nd5).  [mod.L., f.nextafterSpoRANaiuM.] 
A  receptacle  containing  zoospores.  Hence  Zo  o- 
sporangiophore  (-fo-'j)  [see  -phore],  a  structure 
bearing  zoosporangia. 

1874  Cooke  Fungi  170  Thick  filaments  or  tubes,  similar  to 
those  which  form  the  Zoosporangia.  i88a  Huxley  in  Nature 
Q  Mar.  438  The  zoospores  are  set  free  through  an  opening 
formed  at  the  apex  of  the  zoosporangium.  1889  A.  W.  IJen- 
NETT  &  Murray  Crypt.  Bot.  326  The., zoospores  are  borne 
in  zoosporanges  at  the  end  of  cylindrical  or  club-shaped 
zoosporangiophores. 

Zoospore  (z^m  vspoaj).  BioL  [f.  Zoo-  +  Spore.] 
A  spore  having  the  power  of  spontaneous  move- 
ment, occurring  in  certain  Algse,  Fungi,  and  Pro- 
tozoa ;  a  motile  spore,  swarm-spore. 

1846  LiNDLEY  Veg.  Kiugd,  8  Cellular  flowerless  plants,., 
propagated  by  zoospores,  coloured  spores,  or  tetraspores. 
X858  —  Veg.  Phys.  §  767  For  the  propagation  of  their  kind, 
. .  the  Confervae  have  two  different  modes  ;  the  one  being 
the  liberation  of  moving  particles,  termed  zoospores,  from 
the  interior  of  the  cells.  1888  Roi.leston  &  Jackson  Anim. 
Life  S21  The  spores  [in  Protozoa],  .may  when  lliey  become 
motile  be  amoeboid  or  flagellate,  and  to  these  two  states 
respectively  the  terras  amoebiila^  or  zoospore  s.  Jlagellula 
may  be  applied. 

I      Hence  Zoosporons  (z(3,^*sp6r3s)   a.,   producing, 

:    of  the  nature  of,  or  effected  by  zoospores. 

X846  Lindlev  Veg.Kingd.  i  The  spores  of  those  Confervas 

,    which  are  sometimes  called  Zoosporous.     1859  Todd's  Cycl. 

;    Anat,  V.  212/2  Zoosporous  reproduction. 

Zooster,  var.  Zoster. 

ZO|0-tic,  a,     [ad.  mod.L.  zooiicus  (Mayne  Expos. 

'.   Lex.),  f.  Gr.  (uiov  animal :  see  -otic]  (See  quots.) 

I       1868  Watts  Vict,  Chevi.  V.  1085  Zooiic  Acid,  syii.  with 

Hydrocyanic  Acid.    1879  Webster,  Z(7t;/:c.. containing  the 

j    remains  of  organized  bodies  ;— used  of  rock  or  soil. 

Zootomy  (zi»|fj't6mi).      [ad.  mod.L,  zooiomia 

(M.  A.  Severinus,  1645) :  see  Zoo-  and  -tomy.]  The 

,    anatomy  of  animals ;  the  dissection,  or  the  science 

'    of  the  structure,   of  animal  bodies ;  in  mod.  use 

esp,  comparative  anatomy. 
!    _  X663  BoYi.E  Usef.  Exp,  Nat.  Phiios,  u.  i.  21  The  natural- 
!    ist  by  his  Zootomy,  ina^  be  very  serviceable  to  the  Physiiian 
1    in  his  anatomical  inquiries.     1697  Phil.   Trans.  XIX.  558 

■  Zootomy  is  either  for  compleating  natural  History, .  .or  for 
!    the  better  Attainment   of  the  Cure  of  Diseases.     1797  S. 

!  James  Narr.  Vi>y.  156  The  cook. .lives  in  East  Smiinfield, 

j  where  he  exercises  the  trade  of  zootomy.      1870  Rolleston 

!  Anivt,  Life  Pref.  p.  v.  To  combine  the  concrete  facts  of 

■  Zootomy  with  the  outlines  of  systematic  Classification.    x8^a 
I  Mivart  Anat,   74  This   lower  jaw— or,  as  it  is  called  in 

zootomy,  mandible.     1875  W.  '1'urner  in  Encycl.  Brit.  L 

99/1  [Anatomy]  resolves  itself  into.. Animal  Anatomy  or 

*ootomy,.,and  Vegetable  Anatomy  or  Phytotomy. 

So  Zootomic  (z^o^Jt^'mik),  Zo,oto'mical  adjs,^ 
belonging  or  relating  to  zootomy  ;  ZO|Oto'micaUy 
adv.,  in  relation  to  or  in  the  way  of  zootomy; 
ZojO'tomist,  one  versed  in  zootomy ;  one  who 
dissects,  or  who  studies  the  structure  of,  animal 
bodies ;  in  mod.  use  esp.  a  comparative  anatomist. 

X887  Nature  17  Nov.  70/1  The  "zootomic  and  embryological 
works  of  the  last  ten  years.  1833  R.  E.  Grant  in  Lancet 
12  Oct.  93/2  The  "zootomical  investigations  of  Moreschi  of 
Milan.  1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life  Pref.  p.  v,  A  Zooto- 
mical  accountof  its  various  Sub-kingdoms.  1849-52  Todd's 
Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  873/1  The  investigation  of  the  whole  of  this 
vast  subject,  *zootomically.  x(S88  Eoyle  Final  Causes  iv. 
223  The  remarks  of  'Zootomists.  X797  S.  James  Narr.  Voy, 
156  The  cook.. by  profession  a  zootomist.  X879  Lewes 
P r obi.  Life  Sf  Jilind  Ser.ui.  1. 132  If  the  biologist  recognises 
the  many  points  of  community^  in  animal  structures,  the 
zootomist  has  to  insist  on  the  points  of  diversity. 

Zootrope  (zJii*(Jtri?ap),  corrected  form  of  ZoB- 
TKOPE,  with  substitution  of  the  more  normal  com- 
bining form  zoo-  [Gr.  Coio-']  for  zoe-, 

x87»  Huxley  Physiol,  x.  245  The  curious  toy  called  the 
thaumatrope  or  '  Zootrope  '  or  '  wheel  of  life  '. 

Zope  (zJiip).  [a.  G.  dial,  zope  (F.  sope),  prob. 
Slav.  (cf.  Kuss.  sapd).'\  A  bream,  Abyaviis  ballertcs. 

i88oGuNTHER  Fishes  603  In  Europe  there  occur  the  'Com- 
mon bream ',  A.  bravia  ;  the  '  Zope  ',  A[brat//is]  ballerus, 

llZopb.OrUS  (z^Li'foros),  ZOOph.OrTlS(z(?if7-f6rzJs). 
Anc.  Arch,     PI.  -i.    Also  8  anglicized  zoophore. 

L.  zophorus,  zdophorns  (Vitruvius),  ad.  Gr.  foj^opos, 

ojo^opos  adj.  bearing  figures  of  animals,  f.  ^wov 
animal  +  -<p6pos  -bearing.  Cf.  F.  zoophore  (Rabe- 
lais).] A  continuous  frieze  bearing  figures  of  men 
and  nnimals  carved  in  relief. 

1563  Shute  Archit.  B  iij,  Vpon  their  heddes,  he  laide 
Epistilia,  and  Coronas,  setting  betwixt  them  Zophorus.  1694 
MoTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  xliii.  199  The  Architraves,  Zoophores 
and  Cornishes.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Zophorus  or 
Zoophorus.  18*3  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Builder  s^^-  1905 
Times  25  Apr.  5/2  The  sculptures  on  the  zophorus  of  the 
west  front,  .should  be  taken  down  and  stored  in  a  museum. 

So  Zo(o)phoric  (-fp'rik)  a.j  bearing  the  figure  of 
an  animal. 

1728  Chambers  Cycl.,  Zoophoric  Column,  is  a  Statuary 
Column  ;  or  a  Column  that  bears  or  supports  the  Figure  of 
an  Animal.     1753  Ibid.y  Zophoric, 

llZopilote   (z^u-pibut).     Also  -ot.      [Sp.,  a. 
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Mexican  azopilotl.']  A  vulture  of  the  family  Ca- 
tkartidse,  esp.  the  American  carrion  vulture  or 
turkey-buzzard,  Cathartes  aura. 

1787  Cullen  tr.  Clavigero's  Mexico  I,  47  The  Zopilots, 
known  in  South  America  by  the  name  of  Gallinazzi;.. 
There  are  two  very  different  species. .  ;  the  one,  the  Zopilote 
properly  so  called,  the  other  called  the  Cozcaquauhtli. 
1850  Mavne  Reid  Rifle  Rangers  II.  xxx,  278  The  Eagle's 
cliff  was  black  with  zopiloles.  186a  J.  G.  Wood  Hlnstr. 
Nat.  Hist.  II.  17  When  in  search  of  food,  the  Zopilote 
ascends  to  a  vast  height  in  the  air. 

llZopisSa  (z£>pi*sa).  [L.,  a.  Gr.  fonnffaa,  f. 
ffiffo-a  pitch.]  t  a.  An  old  medicinal  application 
made  from  wax  and  pitch  scraped  from  the  sides  of 
ships.  Obs,  b.  A  patent  composition  used  as  a 
hardening  or  protecting  coat  for  metal,  etc. 

160X  Holland  _/'//«j'  xxiv.  vii.  II.  184  Zopissa,  is  that 
Pitch,  which.,  is  scraped  trom  ships,  and  is  confected 
of  wax  well  soked  in  tlie  salt  water  of  the  sea.  X7ia  tr. 
Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  212  'I'his  Zopissa  is  a  Composition 
of  black  Pitch,  Rosin,  Suet  and  Tar  melted  together.  x86x 
Hlnstr.  Lond.Ne^vs  2  Feb.  io8/i  To  experimentalise  on  a 
portion  of  that  stone  with  a  substance  called  'zopissa' — 
phraseologically  borrowed  from  Dioscorides.  .pitch-plaster. 

x86a  Calal.  Internal.  Exhib.^  Brit,  II.  No.  2653  The 
zopissa  composition,  for  preserving  iron  and  wooden  ships 
against  rust  and  decay,  invented  by  N.  C.  Szerelmy.  Ibid, 
5089  Arabian  zopissa  waterproof  and  paper  boards  processes. 

Zopy,  obs.  var.  Sopie. 

1687  Locke  in  Fox  Bourne  y.  L.  (1876)  II.  71  A  hogshead 
of  cyder,  even  now  and  then  a  bottle  of  wine  or  a  zopy. 

Zore,  obs,  or  dial.  f.  Sore  a,^ 

c  157a  Gascoigne  Posies  Wks.  1907  \.  73  Our  landlordes  a 
zore  man  :  He  racketh  up  our  rentes. 

Zor5e,  obs.  form  of  Sobrow. 

Zorgite  (z^ugsit).  Min,  [f.  Zorge,  a  village 
in  the  llartz  Mountains:  see  -ITE  1.]  A  lead-grey 
selenide  of  lead  and  copper. 

i8sa  Brooke  &  Miller  Phillips*  Introd.  Min.  153, 

Zorgo,  obs.  variant  of  Sohgho. 

XS49  Thomas  Hist.  Italie  5b,  He  is  not  habIe..to  finde 
breade  of  Zorgo  (a  verie  vile  graine). 

Zoril,  zorille  {zg-xW).  Also  zorilla,  -0.  [ad. 
F.  zorille^  ad.  Sp,  zorrilla,  -illo,  dim.  of  zorrat 
ZoRRO.]  An  animal  of  the  African  genus  Zorilla, 
allied  to  the  skunks  ;  also  applied  to  some  Central 
or  South  American  skunks,  as  the  conepatl. 

X774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  11.  47  The  zorille  resembles 
the  skink,  but  is  rather  smaller.  1845  Darwin  Voy,  Nat.  iv, 
80  WesawalsoacoupleofZorillos,  or  skunks.  1878  Casselts 
Nat.  Hist,  11.  196  Ihe  Cape  Zorilla.  X883  Simmonds  Diet, 
Trade  Suppl.,  Zoril^  a  variety  of  the  American  skunk. 

Zoroastrian  (2^ri?,£e-strian),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
8  Zoroastran.  [f.  L.  Zoroastres,  a.  Gr.  ZojpoaaTprjs, 
ad.  Zend  Zat-athustra  (Peis.  Zardusht)  :  see  -JAN.] 
A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Zoroaster  or  his  re- 
ligious system,  which  is  mainly  dualistic. 

X743  Warburton  Pope's  Ess.  Man  ii.  81  note.  This  dan- 
gerous school-opinion  gives  great  support  to  the  Manichean 
or  Zoroastran  error.  X795T.  Maurice  Hindostan  (1820)  II. 
IV.  iii.  249  The,. heresy  of  Manes,  which  was  compounded 
out  of  the  ancient  Zoroastrian  or  Magian  superstition,  and 
certain  perverted  doctrines  of  Christianity.  189a  Wkstcott 
Gospel  of  Life  172  There  appears  to  be  a  distinct  polemical 
element  in  the  earliest  Zoroastrian  Hymns,  X903  Times 
5  Mar.  3/5  On  no  previous  occasion  has  any  one  been 
received  from  Christianity  into  the  Zoroastrian  faith. 
B.  sb.  A  follower  of  Zoroaster  ;  a  Parsee. 

xSix  BvRON  Let.  to  F,  Hodgson  3  Sept.,  I  wouldsooner  be 
a  Paulician,  Manichsean,  Spinozist,  Gentile,  Pyrrhonian, 
Zoroastrian,  than  any  one  of  the  seventy- two  villainous  sects 
who  are  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  for  the  love  of  the 
Lord.  X864  Pusev  Daniel  ^^2  The  doctrine  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion., was  not  known  to  the  Zoroastrians  until  after  the 
Christian  era.  1886  Phil  Robinson  Vail.  Teetotum  Trees 
3  The  semi-sacred  character  of  the  holly,  .among  the  Zoro- 
astrians and  Fire-worshippers. 

Hence  Zoroa'strianize  v.,  trans,  and  intr.j  to 
make  or  become  Zoroastrian  in  character, 

x89x  Cheyne   Orig.   Psalter  viii.   449   Zoroastrianizing 

ghraseology.     Ibid,  452  The  Judaism  carried  to  Egypt.. 
ad.  .already  been  in  some  degree  Zoroastrian ized. 

Zoroa'strianism.  Also  -ter-.  [f.  prec.  -f- 
-ISM.J  Tiie  religious  system  taught  by  Zoroaster 
and  his  followers,  and  incorporated  in  the  Zend- 
Avesta  :  commonly  known  vl^  fir e-zvor skip. 

x8s4  Milman  Lat.  Christ,  iv.  i.  II.  4  Zoroasterianlsm had 
failed  to  propagate  itself  with  any  great  success.  1874 
Sayce  Compar.  Philol.  viii.  307  The  deities  of  the  Veda 
became  the  evil  spirits  of  Zoroastrianism. 

Zoroa'Stric,  ^-  rare.  [f.  L,  Zoroastres  Zoro- 
aster.] =  Zoroastrian.  So  Zoroa*st(e)rism  « 
Zoroastrianism. 

X854  T.  Keightlev  Mytkol.  (ed.  3)  468  The  Ferwcr  of  Zoro- 
astric  theology.  i86a  tr.  Renans  Age  ^  Antig.  Bk.Nab, 
Agric.  ii.  45  The  old  Zoroasterism  of  the  Zend  writings, 
X864  PusEY  Daniel  ix.  52B  Zoroastrism  betrays  its  original, 
the  Aryan  creature-worship,  to  which  has  been  added  its 
characteristic  Dualism. 

II  ZorrO()>o'rr(7,  zfj'rtj).  [Sp.,  =  fox.]  The  South 
American  fox-wolf.  Also  Zorrl'no  [dim.],  a  kind 
of  skunk  (cf.  Zoril),  or  its  fur. 

X838  Hunter  tr.  Azara's  Nat.  Hist.  Paraguay  I.  290  As 
to  habits  they  vaiy  considerably  in  myzorros,  \^%  Encycl. 
Brit.  XVIII.  353/1  The  zorro  or  Canis  Azarx  {?.  kind  of 
fox),  the  zorrino  or  Mephitis  patagonica  (a  kind  of  skunk), 
and  the  tuco-tuco  or  Ctenomys  magellanicus,  1809  Westm, 
Gaz.  17  Juney/i  Furs  in  great  variety  (chinchilla,  vicuna, 
guanaco,  zorrino,  lynx,  leopard,  alpaca,  &c.). 
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ZOSTEB. 

II  Zoster  (zpstax).    Also  9  zooster.    [L.,  a. 
iuarqp  girdle,  f.  fa^fwoi  to  gird.] 

1 1.  A  kind  of  seaweed.   0/>s.  rare. 

xfioi  Holland  Piiny  xiir.  x.\v.  I,  401  As,  for  the  former 
[seaweed]  called  Zoster,  it  Ls  found  among  the  shelves  and 
shallow  waters  not  farre  from  the  shore. 

2.  Tlie  disease  shingles, //ejjScrzijj/c^-.  Msoallrib. 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey).     i»7  O.  VV.  Holmes  Guar- 

tfian  Angel  xxv,  Armed  against  every  malady  from  Ague  to 
Zoster.  1876  DuHRiNG  Dis.  Skin  78  Pustules  are  met  with 
..io  non-parasitic  sycosis,  zoster,  etc. 

3.  Gr.  Antiq.  A  belt  or  girdle,  esp.  as  worn 
by  men. 

i8a4  Gentl.  Mag.  Dec.  483  A  zooster  or  girdle  of  the  same 
metal,  which  reaches  half  round  the  body.  1906  Academy 
I  Dec  543/2  The  Mitrd  is  a  hand  of  nielal  worn  round  the 
waist  under  the  Chiton,  the  Zoster  a  similar  belt  worn  over 
the  tunic. 

Zoster,  obs.  form  of  Sisteb. 

||Z0Stera(z(«t!aTa).  Bol.  [mod.L.  (Linnteus), 
£  Gr.  ioKTTqp :  see  Zostek  and  -a1.  So  called  from 
its  long  leaves.]  A  marine  plant  of  the  genus  so 
named,  esp.  grasswrack,  Z.  marina. 

1819  LlNDLEV  tr.  Richard's  Obs.  Fruits  If  Seeds  54  The 
kernel  oj Zfstcra  is  an  oblong  oval.  1853  Kingsley  Ctau. 
cus  57  The  delicate  green  ribbons  of  the  Zostera  (the  only 
English  flowering  plant  which  grows  beneath  the  sea).  18^ 
Phytolitgist  Nov.  601  The  thin  line  of  dry  Zaslera  to  be 
met  with  at  high-water  mark.  1865  Mrs.  L.  L.  Clarke 
Common  Sea-weeds  ii.  30,  I  have  found  it  often  in  Zostera 
beds  at  low  tide. 

llZosteropS  (zf'-sterjjps).  Omilh.  [mod.  L. 
(Vigors  and  Horsfield,  1827),  f.  Gr.  ^^wtrr^p  girdle 
+  (S^  eye.]  Any  of  the  small  birds  of  the  genus  so 
named,  widely  distributed  chiefly  in  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions,  and  characterized  by  a  ring  of 
white  feathers  round  the  eye;  a  silver-eye  or 
white-eye. 

1867  A.  L.  Adams  Wand.  Nat.  India  ji  That  beautiful 
warbler  the  yellow  zosterops,  known  by  the  white  downy 
ring  round  the  eye.  1009  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  204/2  It  is 
interesting  to  watch  a  Zosterops  operating  on  a  pear. 

Zojj'^e,  obs.  forms  of  Sooth  a. 

Zotie,  zoty,  variants  of  Sotie  z  Obs. 

1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cong.  W.  Ind.  (isq6)  272  They  burned., 
three  Zoties  neere  vnto  their  owne  lodging.  16(57  Dryden 
Ind.  Emp.  v.  ii,  At  last  Cydaria  looks  over  the  zoty. 

Zonave  (z«av).  Also  Eouava.  [F.,  f.  native 
name  Zouaoua  (see  below).] 

1.  One  of  a  body  of  light  infantry  in  the  French 
army,  originally  recruited  from  the  Algerian  Ka- 
byle  tribe  of  Zouaoua,  but  afterwards  composed  of 
French  soldiers  distinguished  for  their  physique 
and  dash,  and  formerly  retaining  the  original 
Oriental  uniform. 

(1830  tr.  E.  Blaiuiere's  Stg.  PanantHed.  2)36  The  whole 
of  the  native  warriors  called  the  Zmavi.]  1S48  Kelly  tr. 
L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  V.  II.  520  The  Zouaves  were  standing 
on  the  breach.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  ^  It.  Note.blis.  8  Jan., 
Zouaves  with  turbans,  long  mantles,  and  bronzed,  half 
Moorish  faces.  1897  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  752/1  In  January, 
1863,  the  French  general  Forey  laid  siege  to  Puebla. . .  In  one 
of  the  many  assaults  00  the  corner  held  by  Diaz  the  zouaves 
broke  into  the  first  court-yard  of  his  stronghold. 

fig.  1858  Beecher  Li/e  Tk.  ,35  Those  sciences  which 
might  be  called  the  light  infantry  of  progress,  the  Zouaves 
of  thought.  1903  Speaker  30  May  210/2  The  '  Physical 
Force  '  agitators  were  the  Zouaves  of  Carlton  House. 

attrib.  1863  E.  Dicev  Six  Montlis  II.  7  The  orderly  dis. 
order  of  a  Zouave  march. 

b.  {Mso  Papal  01  Pontifical  Z.)  One  of  a  corps 
of  French  soldiers  organized  at  Rome  in  i860  for 
the  defence  of  the  pope,  and  disbanded  in  187 1. 

1864  Manning  in  A.  Reinaud  Abbt-Zoxave  Pref.  p.  ix, 
Some  hundreds  of  the  Pontifical  Zouaves,  chiefly  French  and 
Belgian,.,  were  seen  at  St.  Peter's.  xtfAlj.Cardella'sj.  IK 
Russell  38  When  he  returned  to  Rome  to  join  the  Zouaves. 
C.  A  soldier  of  any  of  several  volunteer  regi- 
ments, assuming  the  name  and  in  part  the  uniform 
of  the  French  Zouaves,  which  served  on  the  side 
of  the  North  in  the  American  Civil  War  (1861-1;). 

l8«s  Sala  Mji  Diary  I.  292  In  the  beginning,  when  "the 
Yankee  Zuuaves  were  young  and  hopeful. 

2.  (In  full,  z. jacket,  bodice.)  A  woman's  short  em- 
broidered jacket  or  bodice,  with  or  without  sleeves, 
resembling  the  jacket  of  the  Zouave  uniform. 

sAfa  Ladies'  Treas.  Sept.  285/1  One  of  the  most  decided 
novelties  of  the  present  season  is  the  Zouave  jacket.  1859 
Ladies'  Caiinet  Dec.  335/1  Nothing  can  be  prettier  for  the 
interior  than  the  little  oriental  jackets  which  we  call  to-day 
Zouaves.  1893  Lady  i-j  Aug.  178/1  Zouave  Bodices  are 
a  feature  of  autumn  gowns. 

Zouchee :  see  Water  soucht. 

ZOTUldS  (zQundz),  int.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  In 
later  use  a  literary  archaism.  Forms :  6  zownes, 
7  zoones,  'zons,  zons,  zonnes(?),  dzowns, 
zownda,  zwounds,  zauns,  7-8  'zoons,  7-9 
zoons,  8  'dswounds,  7-  zounds.  (Cf.  ZiNES.) 
A  euphemistic  abbreviation  of  by  God's  wounds 
(■535.  '573)  s.v.  God  sb.  14a)  used  in  oaths  and 
asseverations. 

1600  Rowlands  Lett.  Humours  Blood  Sal.  v.  72  If  any 
fall  together  by  the  eares,  To  field  cries  he ;  why  ?  zownes 
(to  field)  he  sweares.  1605  Akmin  F'oole  vpon  F.  E  3  b.  One 
comes  sweating,  zoones  (Cobler)  the  boots.  1607  Dekker 
Hist.  Sir  T.  Wynit  Wks.  1873  III.  no  Zwounds  I  was 
talking  with  a  crue  of  vagabondes.    1614  J.  Cooke  Greene's 
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Tu  Quoque  C  2,  Spend.  M.  Rash  I  zownds  how  does  he 
know  I  am  here?  161S  Marlowe's  Faustus  1158  Zounds 
hee'l  raise  vp  a  Kennell  of  Diuels.  Ibid.  1300  'Zons,  homes 
againe.  1S23  S/iaks.  'Jfvhn  IT.  ii.  466  Zounds,  I  was  neuer  so 
bethunipt  with  words.  1682  Tories'  Couf.  in  Koxb.  Hall. 
(1882)  IV.  269  Dzowns,  we'l  have  none  but  honest  Souls. 
1699  Farquhar  Love  ff  Bottle  11.  ii,  Zoons  is  only  us'd  by 
the  disbanded  Officers  and  Bullies  :  but  Zauns  is  tiie  Beaux 
pronuncation  \sic\  171a  Arbuthnot  John  Bull  n.  ix, 
'Dswounds  I  why  dost  thou  not  lay  out  thy  money  to  pur- 
chase a  place  at  court ?  1739  Joe  Millers  Jests  3  Zoons, 
Sir,  said  an  old  Campaigner  ..  who's  that?  i8ia  Combe 
Piciuresguc  X.  Syntax  look'd  wild— the  m,in  said  '  Zounds  I 
You  know  you  betted  twenty  pounds.'  1821  Sporting  Mag. 
(N.S.)  VII.  iSo  Zoons  1  said  we,  deranging  the  economy  of 
ourgrey hairs.  1847  Lytton /.Mo-<r/;a  l  i.Zounds,  Charles, 
I  love  you,  and  that's  the  truth.  1883  Fortii.  Rev.  July  iii 
Forgiven  me  1  Zounds  I  I  must  correct  him  in  that. 

Hence  f  Zounds  v,  {obs.  nonce-md.)  intr.  to  ex- 
claim '  zounds '. 

x68o  Dryden  Kind  Keeper  iv.  i.  39  When  he  loses  upon 
the  Square,  he  comes  home  Zoundzing  and  Blooding. 

Zoutehee :  see  Water  souchy. 

Zow,  Zowl,  dial.  ff.  Sow,  SowL  v.\  Soll. 

Zown,  obs.  form  of  Swootr  v. 

Zoyl(e,  etc. :  see  ZoiLUS,  etc. 

Zubeline,  obs.  form  of  Zibeline. 

II  Znbr  (z«br).  [Kuss.  See  Cobuuna  lui  Traian 
(■87,5)  97  ff.]  The  European  bison  or  aurochs, 
Bos  bonasus. 

1847  W.  C.  L.  Martin  Ox  8/1  He  who  kills  a  zubr  with- 
out permission  of  the  Russian  government,  has  to  pay  as  a 
fine  2000  rubles.  1883  C.  Elton  Orig.  Eng.  Hist.  59  A  con- 
fused account  of  two  distinct  animals,  the  Aurochs  or  Zubr 
of  Lithuania,  and  the  extinct  Urus  which  Charlemagne  is 
said  to  have  hunted. 

Zubu,  var.  Zobo  :  see  Zho. 

t  Zuoarine,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.zacanlnwf  adj., 
f.  zucara  Sugar.]  Alum  zucarine,  saccharine 
alum  (see  Alum  1). 

a  1425  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula  etc  40  Tapsimcl,  In 
whicne  be  puluerez  of  alume  zucarine  brent,  of  attrament, 
and  of  vitriol.  Ibid.  81  Alum  zucaryne  is  called  comonly 
alumglasse.  [1616  B.  JoNSON  Devil  is  an  Ass  iv.  iv,  Your 
Alluin  Scagliola,  or  Pol dipedra  ;  And  Znccarino.\ 

Zucoary,  zueco(u)r,  obs.  ff.  Sugar. 

II  Z'UCClietto  (ts»ke'to).  Also  zuchetta,  -etto. 
[Incorrect  but  usual  form  for  It.  zucchetta  (ts«<k- 
Kftta)  small  gourd,  cap,  f.  zucca  gourd,  the  head.] 
The  skull-cap  of  an  ecclesiastic,  differing  in  colour 
according  to  rank. 

i8s3  Dale  tr.  Baldesch!s  Ceremonial  3  They  should  take 
off  their  zucchettos  in  the  act  of  genuflecting.  1897  West'm. 
Gaz,  18  June  3/2  Instead  of  the  usual  college  cap  the  Chapter 
will  appear  in  zuchettos.  1901  M.  J.  F.  McCarthy  Five 
Yrs.  in  Irel.  xx.  257  Leo  XIII. ..took  off  the  Zuchetta  he 
had  been  wearing  and  gave  it  to  Father  O'BrieiL 

Zucer,  obs.  form  of  Sugar. 

t  Zache.  Obs.  [app.  AN.  form  of  OF.  foche 
(tsolja),  mod.  F.  souche,  Norman-Picard  chouque 
(whence  dim.  ckoiiquet) :  of  unknown  origin.  Not 
known  in  real  English  use  as  an  ordinary  sb. ; 
survives  in  the  town-name  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
(Leicestershire).]     A  tree  stump. 

[lazo  Close  Rolls  4  Hen.  Ill  memb.  10  C1833)  I.  418/1  De 
auxilio  faciendo  burgensibus  Salop,  de  veteribus  zuchis  &  de 
mortuo  bosco.  iaa3  Plac.  Forest,  in  Com.  Nott.  (Cowell 
1672)  Omnes  Zuches  aridos  qui  Anglice  vocantur  Slovenes 
infra  Haiam  nostram  de  Beskewood  [now  Bestwood].  1358 
Patent  Rolls  32  Edw.  III.  memb.  5  (1911)  I.  59  [Grant  to 
Richard  de  la  Vache,  steward  of  the  forest  of  Shirewod,  of 
all  logs  {ligtid)  called]  zouches  in  Beskwode.  167a  Cowell 
Interpr.,  Zuche,  zticheus,  slips  siccus  <5-  aricius.  A  withered 
or  dry  stock  of  wood.  1676  Coles  Diet.,  Zuche,  Slovene, 
a  withered  or  dry  stock  of  wood. 

Zucre,  -ur,  Zuorish,  -ys,  obs.  ff.  Sugar,  -ish. 
Zuen(c)kfeldian,  obs.  ff.  Swenkfeldian. 
1565  T.  Stapleton  Fortr.  Faith  9  b,  Memnonites  and 
Zuenckfeldians. 
Zuft :  see  SuFP  Obs. 

Zugere,  -ure,  zuker,  -re,  -ur,  obs.  ff.  Sugar. 
Zuitzer,  obs.  form  of  Switzer. 
Zule,  zulis.  Her.     A  chess  rook  as  a  bearing. 

1780  Edmondson  Compl.  Body  Her.  II,  Zulis,  a  German 
bearing,  nearly  resembling  a  chess-rook.  1874  Papworth 
Ord.  Brit.  Arm.  1125  Gu.  three  zules  (chess  rooks?)  arg.  in 
chief  a  label  of  three  points  of  the  last. 

Zull(ow,  var.  SnLL(ow,  a  plough. 

Znl'a  (z»'l«),  sb.  and  a.  Also  Zoola,  Zooloo. 
[Native  name.] 

1.  (Also  Z.-Ao^r.)  a.  sb.  A  member  of  a  war- 
like South  African  race  of  blacks  belonging  to  the 
Bantu  family,  of  a  type  resembling  the  Kaffir,  and 
inhabiting  Natal,     b.  adj.  Belonging  to  this  race. 

1824  in  Christopher  Natal  (1850)  21  Chaka,  king  of  the 
Zulus,  to  whom  belongs  the  whole  of  the  country  from  Natal 
to  Dela  Goa  I3ay.  i8»8  Ibid.  23  The  country  of  the  Zoolas, 
eastward  of  Natal.  Ibid.  25  The  interior  productions  of  the 
Zoola  country.  1863  W.  C.  Baldwin  Afr.  Hunting  \\.  40 
A  buffalo,  which  some  Zulu  Kaffirs  had  killed.  Ibid,  iii.  75 
They  much  resemble  the  Zulu  huts,  but  have  larger  door- 
ways. 1895  A.  H.  Keane  Africa  II.  vi.  241  Tribal  groups 
belonging  either  to  the  Bechuana,  or  to  the  Zulu-Kahr 
division  of  the  Southern  Bantus. 

2.  {sb.  or  adj^  Applied  to  the  language  spoken 
by  the  Zulus. 

1850  Christopher  Natal  137  The  Zulu  alphabet.  1857 
DOHNE  Zulu.Kafir  Diet.  Introd.  p.  xxxviii.  The  Zulu,  as 
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the  high  language,  has  ever  exercised  a  controlling  influence 
upon  the  low  languages.  1861  Colenso  Zulu-Engl.  Did. 
p.  v.  The  Zulu  for  dog  is  commonly  spelt  inj'a.  i26a  Bleek 
in  Cape  ff  its  People  (ed.  R.  Noble)  272  Ihe  Zulu  noun 
a-^d-ntu  I  men,  people '.  1900  Speaker  24  Feb.  551/2  What 
we  want  is  competent  officials,  with  knowledge  of  Zulu. 

3.  Name  of  an  artificial  fly  used  in  angling. 

1898  Speaker  29  Oct.  515  General  utility  flies.  . .  Such  are 
thered  tag,  the  Zulu,  the  blue  dun,  the  snipewing.  1^1  Field 
9  Nov.  739,  I  put  up  a  fine  cast  with  three  biggish  flies  tied 
on  fine  gut  (a  March  brown,  a  Zulu,  and  a  black  palmer). 

Hence  Zu-ln  v.,  intr.  (with  it)  to  act  like  a  Zulu ; 
Zu-ludom,  the  domain  of  the  Zulus ;  Sn-lnlxe  v., 
trans,  to  make  into  a  Zulu. 

1876  JnU.  Soc,  Arts  28  Jan.  166/2  Into  the  heart  of  savage 
Zuludora.  i88a  Phil  Robinson  Noah's  Ark  i.  The  lion, 
again,  they  say,is  King  in  Africa,  yet  the  gorilla  Zulus  it  over 
the  forests  within  the  lion's  territory.  iSjs  Pall  Mall  Gaz, 
6  Aug.  7/1  Death  of  John  Dunn.    A  Zuluized  Englishman. 

Zum,  dial.  f.  Some.     Zumate :  see  Zvmate. 

t  Znmbador.  Obs.  [Sp.,  f.  zawtor  to  hum.] 
A  humming  bird  of  S.  America. 

1760-72  J.  Adams  tr.  Juan  f,  Ulloa's  Voy.  vi.  viii.  (ed.  3)  I. 
436  Partridges,  condors,  and  zumbadores  or  hummers.  1764 
Grainger  Sugar  Cane  i.  641  The  swift-wing'd  zumbadore 
The  mountain  de.sert  startled  with  his  hum. 

Ztunboomk  (z»-mbur»k) .  Also  zumbooruok, 
-boorak,  -barak,  zomboru(o)k,  zamboorak, 
-borouk,  -btirak.     [ad.  Hindustani  i»),^;  zam- 

burak,  f.  Pers.  ,».jj;  zambiir)iom£t.  Cf.  Pers.  l»)yjj 

zemberek  crossbow.]  A  small  swivel-gun,  esp.  one 
mounted  on  the  back  of  a  camel.  Hence  Znm- 
boorukchee,  a  gunner. 

1825  J.  B.  Fraser  Jonrn.  Khorasan  198  One  or  two  shots 
from  Zumboorucks  dropping  among  them.  1840  —  Trav. 
Koordistan  II.  xiii.  249  Four  guns,  and  a  large  body  of 
zuntboorytkchees.  1863  R.  F.  Burton  Abeoknta  I.  75  East 
Indian  jezails  and  zumbaraks.  1904  Blackw.  Mag,  July 
87/1  Rakish  swivel-guns,  bell-mouthed  zumbooraks, 

Ziimeenclar,  -ary,  var.  Zemikdar,  -ary. 

Zumio,  Ztxmologio,  etc.  :  see  Zymic,  etc. 

Zunana,  Zundavastaw :  see  Zenana,  Zend- 
Atesta. 

II  Z'Uni  (zjj-nyi).  A  Pueblo  Indian  inhabiting  the 
valley  of  the  Zuiii,  New  Mexico.  Hence  Znnian, 
Znnyan  a. 

1883  Century  Mag.  XXV.  201  Zuni  food  prepared  'n  Zuni 
fashion.  Ibid.  202/1  The  domestic  life  of  the  Zfinis.  1885 
Science  25  Sept.  267/2  This  cla^  model  of  the  Zufiian  owl. 
1898  A.  Lang  Making  Relig,  xiv.  275  In  the  Zuiii  hymn  we 
have  the  myth  of  the  marriage  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 

Znnyite  (z;<-ny3it).  Min.  [f.  Zuni,  name  of 
a  mine  in  Colorado  +  -iteI.]  A  fluosilicate  of 
aluminium,  occurring  in  transparent  tetrahedral 
crystals.  1885  Amer,  Jml.  Sci.  Apr.  340. 

Zur,  southern  dial,  form  of  Sir. 

1825  J.  Jennings  Observ.  Dial,  W,  Eng,  etc.  118,  I  bag  ye, 
zur,  to  take  en  vooath.  1838  Jas.  Grant  Sk.  Land.  ix.  202 
'  Woy,  yes,  Zur,'  said  a  waggon-driver,  with  a  short  smock- 
frock.  . .  •  That's  how  it  is,  Zur.' 

Zureveld,  Zurf :  see  Zuur-veldt,  Zarf. 

Znrlite  (zSubit).  Min.  [f.  the  name  of  Signor 
Zurlo,  an  amateur  naturalist  of  Naples  -I-  -ITE 1.] 
A  white  or  green  variety  of  melilite. 

1826  Amer,  Jrnl,  Sci.  XI.  255  The  zurlite  was  discovered 
by  Raniondini. 

Zurumbeth,  var.  Zerumbet. 

II  Znnr-veldt  (zQa-rvelt).  S.  Africa.  Also 
-feldt,  zureveld.  [Cape  I)u.,=  sour  country  or 
pasture  land  :  see  Sour,  Veld.]  A  district  covered 
with  sour  pasturage.     Also  attrib. 

1834  Princle  A/r.  Sk,  vi.  203  Long,  coarse,  wiry  grass,  of 
the  sort  called  sour  (whence  the  names  Zureberg  and  Zure- 
veld). 1850  R.  G.  CuMMiNG  Hunter's  Life  S,  Afr,  (ed.  2)  I. 
13  Black,  zuur-feldt  oxen. 

llZnz(z2<z).  Pl.zuzimjalsozuzees.  [Rabbinical 
Heb.  Hf  zuz^  A  silver  coin  anciently  in  use 
among  the  Jews,  the  fourth  part  of  a  silver  shekel. 

1688  Holme  Artnoury  111.  25/2  A  Zuz  or  Zuzim  shekil, 
1858  SiMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Zuzah,  an  ancient  Hebrew 
silver  coin,  worth  about  6d.  1877  C.  Geikie  Christ  xxxvi, 
A  blow  on  the  ear  was  variously  set  at  the  fine  of  a  shilling 
or  a  pound  :  a  blow  on  the  one  cheek  at  two  hundred  zuzees. 

llZwanziger  (tsva-ntsigsr).  [G.,  f.  zwanzig 
twenty  -1-  -er  masc.  adj.  ending.]  An  Austrian 
silver  coin,  equivalent  to  twenty  kreutzers. 

1828  R.  Craig  in  Mem.  viii.  (1862)  151  A  passenger  pays 
a  zwanzig[er]  or  17^  sous  of  France  per  hour.  1841  Brown- 
ing Fippa  Passes  II,  I  possess  a  burning  pocketfull  of  zwan. 
zigers,  1866  HowELLS  Venet,  Life  x\x.  Lest  the  fervid 
imagination  of  the  gondolier  rise  to  zwanzigt.:)  and  florins. 

Zwenckfeldian,  var.  Swenkfeldian. 

1565  Harding  Confut.  Apol.  11.  xi.  88  The  Zwenckfeldians 
that  spring  out  of  the  same  stocke. 

Zwieselite  (tsvrzebit).  Min.  Also  zwis-. 
[ad.  G.  zwiselit  (Breithaupt,  li^l),  i.  Zwiesel, 
Bavaria  ]     A  clove-brown  variety  of  triplite. 

1861  Bristow  Gloss.  Min. 

Zwingfelter,  aberrant  f.  Schwenkfelder. 

1794  Mouse  Amer.  Geog.  (1796)  I.  545  Zwingfelters,  who 
are  a  species  of  Quakers. 

Z'winglian  (zwi-tjglian,  tsvi-ijglian),  sb.  and  a. 
Also  6  Zu-,  Zwynglian,  -lyan,  6-7  Swi-,  6-9 
Zui-,  7  Sui-.     [f.  Zwingli  (see  below)  -i-  -an.] 
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A.  si.  A  follower  of  Ulrich  Zwingli  (1484- 
iSji),  the  Swiss  religious  reformpr. 

is3«  More  Cm/ui.  Tindale  Wks.  570/2  The  Lulheranes 
&  Zwiiiglianes  haue  begunnc  to  ryse  &  ruffle  in  rebellion  in 
soondry  partes  of  Alraayne.  1533  —  Ans-M.  ioysoiied  Bk, 
Wks.  1051/2  These  Lutheraneheretikes.and  these  Huskins, 
Swinglians:  and  Tyndalins.  1567  Allen  Dc/.  Priesth.  146 
The  whole  packe  of  Protcstauntes  and  Zuinglians  deny  that 
sacrament  also  to  reraltte  sinnes.  1615  Bratiiwait  Straf- 
*ado  (1878)  4  Yes,  for  want  of  a  bush  thou'd  hang  thy  selfe, 
And  caper  like  a  ruinglian.  1687  T.  R.  ( VnVaj  Evang.  23 
Some  being  Lutherans,  others  Swinglians  others  Ana- 
baptists. 1768  Maclaine  tr.  Mosluim's  Eccl.  Hist.  (ed.  2) 
IV.  70  This  union,  between  the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians, 
was  so  ardently  desired  by  Melancthon.  1888  Schaff  Hut. 
Church,  Med.  Chr.  1.  6i  He  regretted  the  toleration  of  the 
Zwinglians  in  Switzerland. 

B.  aJJ.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ulrich  Zwingli  or 
his  doctrine,  esp.  concerning  the  eucharist  (see 
Sacbamektarian  B.  i). 

156s  Harding  Ctm/ut.  Apol.  t.  x.  36  b.  Ye  shall  be  driuen 
to  forsake  your  Zuinglian  doctrine  which  putteth  signes  and 
figures  only  in  the  sacrament  of  the  aulter  for  the  true  and 
reall  body  of  Christ  there  present.  i66i  Heylin  HUt.  Ref. 
II.  (1670)  59  Their.  .Leaders.. being  for  the  most  part  of  the 
Zwinglian-Gospellers.  17P  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  IM.  395  The 
Zuinglian  doctrines  preached  by  Farel  and  other  ministers. 
1898  Expositor  Oct.  271  Mere  protest  is  conducting  tis 
through  Zwinglian  attenuation  to  Socinian  negation. 

Hence  Zwl'iigUanism,  the  doctrines  of  Zwingli, 
or  the  holding  of  such  doctrines  ;  f  Zwi-ngfllanlst, 
a  Zwinglian. 

1581  Allem  Afot.  35  b.  In  most  things  agreing  with 
Zuinglianisme,  in  some  with  Lutheranisme.  1641  '  Smec- 
TYMNUUS '  Aiisw.  (1653)  7r  So  doe  the  Papi.sts  upbraid 
the  Protestants  with  their  Lutheranisme,  Calvinisme,  and 
Zuinglianisme.  1674  Hickman  Quinquart.  Hist.  (ed.  2) 
Ep.  a,  The  Lutherans  use  no  breaking  of  the  Bread  :  So  do 
the  Zuinglianists.  1745  Butler  Lives  of  Saints  (1845)  XL 
117  Where  he.. converted  many  Zuinglianists.  _  1857  Pusey 
Real  Pres.  \.  109  Zwinglianism  was  consistent  in  itself. 

Zwitzar,  -er,  obs.  ff.  Switzeb.     Zwookers, 
Zwop,  Zwounds  :  see  Zookers,  Swap,  Zounds. 
Zy :  see  See  v..  The.    Zyalde :  see  Sell  v. 
Zyga,  plural  of  Zygon. 

Zygadite  (zi-gadsit).  Mitt.  [ad.  G.  zygadit 
(Breithanpt),  f.  Gr.  ^vyaSriv  in  pairs,  f.  Zvy6v  yoke.] 
A  variety  of  albite,  occurring  in  tabular  twin 
crystals,  of  a  yellowish-white  or  reddish  colour. 

1861  Bristow  Closs.  Mill.  1886  yrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  L.  518 
Zygadite .  .occ^ivs,  in  druses  in  the  dlate  of  St.  Andreasberg 
in  association  with  quartz  and  sphalerite. 
II  Zygsna  (zsid^rna).  Zool.  [mod.L.,  ad.  Gr. 
ftrycui'a  a  kind  of  fish,  perh.  the  hammer-headed 
shark.]  a.  Ichlk.  A  fish  of  the  genus  formerly  so 
named  (now  Sphyrna),  comprising  the  hammer- 
headed  sharks,  b.  Entom.  A  genus  of  moths 
(also  called  Anthrocerd),  comprising  the  buruet- 
moths.  Hence  Zygesnid,  -idan  sbs.,  a  member 
of  the  family  Zygeenidss,  typified  by  the  genus 
Zygs^ia  ;  adjs.  belonging  to  the  Zygienidss. 

1683-4  [see  balance-fish.  Balance  sb.  22  J.  1774  Goldsm. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  IIL  34  The  Dog  Fish,. .the  Zygaena,  the 
Tope,  the  Cat  Fish.  1837  Sir  J.  Richardson  Fauna  Bar.. 
Amer.  IV.  301  Family  Zyga:nida;.  Zygsenidans.  1913 
Oxf.  Uitiv.  Gaz.  954/1  The  Zygaenid  moth  Procris  geryon, 
Zygal  (zsi'gal),  a.  Anat.  [f.  Zygon  ■^  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  having  a  zygon. 

1886  B.  G.  Wilder  in  Jrnl.  Nerv.  4  Menial  Dis.  June 
304  The  complete  or  typical  condition  of  a  zygal  fissure  is 
like  two  y's  joined  by  their  steins, ..or,  viewed  from  the 
side,  like  an  expanded  H. 

II  Zygantram  (zsigse-ntri^m,  zig-).  Anat.  and 
Zool.  PI.  -antra.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  firyoi'  yoke  + 
&vTpov  cave.]  A  double  cavity  on  the  posterior 
side  of  the  neural  arch  of  each  ordinary  vertebra 
in  serpents  and  some  lizards,  into  which  the  zygO' 
spkene  of  the  next  vertebra  fits. 

1854  Owen  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Org.  Nat.  1. 197  This  wedge 
\sc.  the  zygosphene]  is  received  into  a  cavity  (the  '  zygan- 
trum*)  excavated  in  the  posterior  expansion  of  the  neural 
arch.    1888  RoLi.EsToN  &  Jackson  Anim.  Life  73. 

II  Zygapophysis  (zaigap(7-fisis,  zig-).  Anat. 
and  Zool.  PI.  -physes  (-fis;'z).  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
fu-yor  yoke  +  (i7r«(>iiffis  Apophysis.]  A  lateral  pro- 
cess on  the  neural  arch  of  a  vertebra,  articulating 
with  the  corresponding  process  of  the  next  vertebra ; 
an  articular  process.  There  are  normally  four  to 
each  vertebra,  viz.  right  and  left  anterior  {prezyga- 
pophyses)  and  right  and  left  posterior  {postzygapo- 
physes).  Hence  Zygapophyslal  (-apofi-zial)  a., 
pertaining  to  a  zygapophysis. 

I8S4  Owen  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Org.  Nat.  I.  169  The 
exogenous  parts  are  the  diapophysis . . ,  the  parapophysis. ., 
the  zygapophysis. .,  the  anapophysis..,  the  metapophysis. ., 
the  hypapophysis . , ,  and  the  epapophysis.  1870  Rolleston 
Anim.  Life  11  Two  oblique  zygapophysial  surfaces. 

Zygge,  Zyjt,  Zyjj),  Zy5))e :  see  Say  z».i,  See 
v.,  Sight  rf.i 

Zygite  (zsi-daait').  Gr.  Antiq.  [ad.  Gr.  ft;- 
71'Tip,  f.  (y^uv :  see  Zygoh  i  and  -ite  1.]  In  the 
ancient  birenie  or  trireme,  a  rower  of  the  upper  or 
the  middle  tier  :  cf.  Thalamite,  Thranite. 

1888  Woodcate  Boating  (Badm.  Libr.)  i.  17  In  the  bireme 
the  zygite,  as  he  sat  on  his  bench,  had  behind  him  and 
below  him  his  thalamite. 
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Zygnemaceons  (zignim;i-j9s),  ».  Bot.  [f. 
mod.L.  Zygtuiiidcese  pi.,  f.  Zygnema  (Kiitzing, 
1843),  irreg.  for  *zygoneiita,  f.  Gr.  fuyoi' yoke  + 
vrifia  thread  :  see  -aceous.]  ■  Belonging  to  the 
N.  O.  Zygnemacem  of  filamentous  fresh-water  algoe, 
typified  by  the  genus  Zygitema,  which  propag.ite 
by  conjugation.  So  Zytrnemid  (zignrmid),  a 
member  of  this  order. 

itST  Athenmum  12  Mar.  357/1  The  Conjugate,  including 
zygnemids  and  desmids. 

ZygO-  (zsigo,  zigd),  before  a  vowel  properly 
zyg-,  repr.  Gr.  (yyo-,  combining  form  of  Iv^uv 
yoke ;  occurring  in  various  scientific  terms,  of 
which  the  more  important  will  be  found  in  their 
alphabetical  places.  (In  terms  of  Biology  the  pre- 
fix often  refers  to  conjugation  or  zygosis  as  a  method 
of  reproduction  :  see  Conjugation  5.) 

Zygroca-rdiac  a.  [Cardiac  A.  4],  denoting  an 
ossicle  in  the  stomach  of  the  crayfish  and  other 
crustaceans  (see  quot.,  and  cf.  Ptebocardiac,  Ubo- 
cabdiao).     Zyffodont  a.  [Gr.  oSotii,  obovr-  tooth], 
having  molar  teeth  with  an  even  number  of  cusps 
arranged  in  pairs;  having  cusps  thus  arranged,  as 
a  molar  tooth.       ZyETonenrons  (-niu»'r3s)  a.  [Gr. 
ytvpov  nerve],  applied  to  an  arrangement  of  the 
nervous  system  in  certain  gastropod  molluscs,  in 
which  the  pallial  nerve  of  each  pleural  ganglion 
unites  directly  with  the  ganglion  of  the  visceral 
commissure  of  its  own  side  (opp.  to  dialyneurous) ; 
so   Zyeroneu-ry,  zygoneurous   condition.     Zygo- 
phlnran  (-pfiyua-ran)  a.  and  si.,  belonging  to,  or 
a  member  of,  the  division  Zygophiurie  of  ophi- 
uroids,  having  special  structures  which  limit  the 
movement  of  the  ossicles  of  the  arms  (cf.  zygo- 
spondyline  below).     Zytfophyte  (-fait)  [Gr.  tpmCv 
plant],  a  plant  which  reproduces  by  conjugation. 
Zyg'O'pterld  sb.  and  a.  [Gr.  vrfpov  wing],  a  mem- 
ber of,  or  belonging  to,  the  division  Zygopterides 
or  Zygoftera  of  dragon-flies,  having  all  the  wings 
nearly  or  quite  equal  in  size.     Zyg'osperm  [Gr. 
avkfiux.  seed]  =  Zygospobe.     Zygosphere  (-sf  i»j) 
[after  Oosphebb],  either  of  the  two  conjugating 
cells  or  gametes  which  form  a  zygospore.      Zy?o- 
spcndyllne   a.    [Gr.    a-novtvKos   vertebra,  joint], 
applied  to  those  ophiuroids  in  which  the  arms  are 
incapable  of  being  coiled  round  straight  objects, 
the  movements  of  their  ossicles  being  limited  by 
internal  pits  and  processes.     Zygostyle  (-stall) 
[Style  10]  (see  quot.).      Zygozo'ospore,  a  zoo- 
spore formed  by  conjugation  ;  a  motile  zygospore. 
1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  vi.  319  A  large,  elongated 
postero.lateral  or  *zygocardiac  ossicle.   1888  A  liter.  Natura. 
list   XXII.    832   The   *zygodoiit    (quadritubercnlar)    type. 
1901  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  466  A  Vivifara  possessing  a  single 
*zygoneurous  connection  on  the  left  and  the  normal  dLilo- 
neurous  relationship  of  the    nerves  upon  the  right.     189a 
Ibid.  182  For  the  *Zygophiurans  assistance  in  classification 
will  be  gained  from  Ljungman's  well-known  work.     1885 
GooDALE  Physiol.  Bot.  439  note.  The  sexual  process  in 
*Zygophytes  is  characterized  by  the  confluence  ofthe  proto- 
plasmic masses  of  two  very  similar  cells  by  which  a  new 
mass  is  formed  as  the  starting.point  of  the  new  individual. 
1900  W.  J.  Lucas  Brit.   Dragon/lies  53  A  »Zygopterid 
(wing).     Ibid.  34  Nymph  of  a  Zygopterid  Dragonfly.     1880 
A.  W.  Bennett  &  Murray  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sci.  XX. 
417  The  conjugated  "zygospheres..  constitute  a  *zygosperm. 
189a  Proc.  Zool,  Sdc.  I  Mar.  178  To  regard  the  strepto- 
spondyline  type  [of  ophiuroids]  as  earlier  than  the  "zygo- 
spondyline.     1881  Mivart  Cat  463  The  caudal  vertebrie  are 
few  and  end  in  a  bone,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  plough- 
share,  called   the   'zygostyle.      1881    Nature  28  July  292 
Family  Protococcacese.    Genus  Chlorochytrium..  .Each  cell 
becomes    resolved   into   spherical    zoospores,  which    upon 
leaving   the   mother-cell   conjugate   within   the   gelatinous 
envelope.     The  *zygozoospores  before  becoming^ surrounded 
with  a  membrane  make  their  way.. into  the  intercellular 
spaces  of  living  plants. 
Zygobranchiate    (zaigobrse-rjkiicit,  zig-),  a. 
(fi5.)  Zool.     [f.  mod.L.  Zygobranchidta  pi.,  f.  Gr. 
ft/701'  yoke  -I-  Ppayx'o.  gills  :  see  -ate  2.]    Belonging 
to  the  division  Zygobranchiata  or  Zygobrctnchia  of 
gastropod  molluscs,  having  paired  (right  and  left) 
gills  or  ctenidia  ;  as  sb.  a  mollusc  of  this  division. 
1883  Ray  Lankester  in  Eiicycl.  Brit.  XVI.  655/2  The 
Zygobranchiate  Streptoneura, 
Zygodactyl    (zaigodse-ktil,   zig-),   a.   and   si. 
Ornith.     Also  -yle.     [.See  ZvGO-  and  Dactyl.] 
a.  adj.  Having  the  toes  '  yoked '  or  arranged  in 
I   pairs,  i.  e.  two  before  and  two  behind,  as  the  feet 
of  a  scansorial  bird,  or  the  bird  itself;  yoke-toed. 
b   sb.   A  yoke-toed  bird.     Also  Zygrodactyllc, 
Zygoda'c^lons  atijs. 

(184*  Brande  Diet.  Sci.  &tc., Zygodactyles.thename  given 
by  M.  Temniinck  to  an  order  of  Climbing  Birds.] 

1828-32  Webster,  Zygodactylous.  1831  Card.  ^  Me- 
Tiag.  Zool.  Soc,  Birds  73  By  the  structure  of  their  toes, 
which  are  partially  zygodactyle  (the  intermediate  ones 
being  turned  forwards,  and  the  two  lateral  ones  most  com- 
monly taking  the  opposite  direction).  1835  Partington 
Brit.  Cycl.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  445/1  Feet  which  accomplish  these 
purposes  are  all  zygodactylic,  or  yoke-toed.  1890  CouES 
Handbk.  Ornithol.  187  The  arrangement  of  toes  in  pairs, 
two  before  and  two  behind, .  .is  called  zygodactyl  or  zygo* 
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dactylous.   lUd.  188  The  true  hind  toe  is  wanting,  the  outei 
anterior  one  being  reversed  as  usual  in  zygodactyls. 

II  Zygoma  (zaigou-ma,  zig-).  Anat.  PI.  zygo- 
mata, zygomas.  Also  8  erron.  zigoma.  [mod. 
L.,  a.  Gr.  (^v'^aiiic,  f.  Ctfyo"  yoke.  Cf.  F.  zygome, 
t  zigome.\  The  bony  arch  on  each  side  of  the 
skull  in  vertebrates,  consisting  ofthe  malar  or  jugal 
bone  (cheek-bone)  and  its  connexions,  and  forming 
a  junction  between  the  cranial  and  facial  bones ; 
the  zygomatic  arch  ;  also,  in  restricted  sense,  some 
part  of  this,  as  the  malar  bone  itself,  the  zygo- 
matic process  of  the  temporal  bone,  or  the  pro-, 
cess  of  the  malar  which  articulates  with  this. 

1684  tr.  Blaiicards  Phys.  Diet.  (1693),  Zygoma,  the  jugal 
Bone  about  the  Temples.  1758  J.  S.  tr.  Le  Dran's  Oiserv. 
Surg.  (1771)  13  There  appeared  near  the  Zigoma..,  by  the 
Wing  of  the  Nostril,  a  slender  Fluctuation.  1804  Aber- 
nethy  Surg.  Obs.  175  The  fracture  ran  horizontally,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  zygoma.  j8o6  Sir  C.  Hell 
Anat.  Exfr.  (1872)  109  The  zygoma,  a  process  of  the  cheek- 
bone, which  joins  the  temporal  bone.  1815  A.  Monro  A  nat. 
Hum.  Body  I.  379  The  Temporal  muscle  is  seen  in  the 
temples,  and  its  tendon  passing  under  the  zygoma.  i8ss 
Holden  Hum.  Osteol.  (1878)  69  At  the  lower  part  of  the 
squamous  portion  there  is  an  outgrowth  of  bone,  termed  the 
zygoma.  1893  H.  Morris  Treat.  Human  Anat.  37  A 
ridge  of  bone,  the  supra.mastoid  crest,  runs  immediately 
above  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  is  continued  on- 
wards to  the  zygoma. 

Zygomatic  (zaig^mse'lik,  zig-),  a.  {si.)  Anat. 
[ad.  mod.L.  zygoinaticus,  f.  Gr.  i\r^<u\m,  -ar-:  see 
prec.  and  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  forming  part  of 
the  zygoma ;  jugal. 

Zygomatic  apophysis  =  a.  process.  Zygomatic  arch  = 
Zygoma.  Zygomatic  bone,  the  malar  bone.  Zygomatic 
fossa,  an  irregularly-shaped  cavity  on  the  side  of  the  skull 
below  and  within  the  zygomatic  arch.  Zygomatic  muscle, 
any  one  of  several  small  muscles  connected  with  the  zygoma ; 
esp.  each  of  two  pairs  of  muscles  {zygoinaticus  major  and 
minor)  arising  from  the  malar  bone  and  in.serted  at  the 
corners  ofthe  mouth,  serving  to  draw  the  upper  lip  out- 
ward anti  upward.  Zygomatic  process,  a  process^  of  the 
squamosal  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  articulates 
with  the  malar  bone.  Zygomatic  suture,  the  suture  con. 
necting  the  squamosal  with  the  malar  bone. 

1709  Blair  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  143  Two  Zygomatic 
Bones.  1741  A.  Monro  Anat.  (ed.  3)  95  Immediately  before 
the  Root  of  the  zygomatic  Process.  1811  C.  Bell  Anat. 
Hum.  Body  (ed.  3)  I.  180  The  zygomatic  muscles  pull  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  upwards  as  in  laughter.  1825  Zool. 
Jrnl.  II.  162  'the  zygomatic  arch.  1855  Holden  Hum. 
Osteol.  I02  The  '  zygomatic  fossa  '  is  bounded  externally  by 
the  zygomatic  arch.  1895  Q.  Rev.  July  178  That  'sweet 
contraction  '  of  the  zygomatic  muscles. 

B.  sb.  Short  for  z.  muscle  or  s.  bone. 
iSii  C.  Bell  Anat.  Hum.  Body  (ed.  3)  I.  181  The  zygo- 
matics and  levators  pull  the  angles  of  the  mouth  upwards, 
X919  ISlan  XIX.  156  Prominence  ofthe  zygomatics. 
Zygoma'tico-,  combining  form  of  mod.L.  zygo- 
viaticus  Zygomatic,  forming  adjs.  in  sense  '  belong- 
ing to  the  zygoma  or  zygomatic  arch  and  (some 
other  part)  ',  as  zygomcttico-auricular  (see  quot.). 

1890  Billings  Med.  Dict.,^  Zygomatico-auricular  index, 
ratio  between  the  bizygomalic  and  the  biauricular  diameters 
of  the  cranium. 

Zygo-mato-,  combining  form  of  Zygoma,  used 

as  prec,  as  in  zygomato-teniporal, 

1831  R.  Knox  tr.  CloqueCs  Anat.  (ed.  2)  41  The  cerebral 
and  zygomato-temporal  aspects  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Zygomorphic  (zaigi^mp-jfik,  zig-),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
Gr.  ^701'  yoke  -H  fiop<pii  form  +  -ic]  Applied  to  a 
flower  that  is  symmetrical  about  a  single  plane, 
i.e.  divisible  into  similar  lateral  halves  in  only  one 
way  ;  =  Monosymmetbical.  Also  Zygomo-rph- 
ons  ;  opp.  to  Actinomoephous.  So  Zygomorph- 
ism,  the  character  of  being  zygomorphic. 

187S  Bennett  &  Dyer  tr.  Sachs'  Bot.  526  In  Orchids  both 
whorls  are  developed  in  a  petaloid,  and  like  the  whole 
flower  in  a  zygomorphic  or  monosymmetrical  manner.  Ibid. 
534  The  zygomorphism  of  the  flower.  1879  A.  Gray  Struct. 
Bot.  175  note,  Both  these  forms  [sc.  monosymmetrical  and 
polysymmetrical]  have  a  more  expressive  and  older  termin- 
ology, adopted  by  Eichler,  viz.  -.—Zygoniorphous,  for  flowers, 
or  other  structures,  which  can  be  bisected  in  one  plane,.. 
{iiudian  zygoniorphous,  when  this  is  a  median  or  antero- 
posterior plane, ..  transverse  zygoniorphous,  when  the  plane 
of  -section  is  transverse  or  at  right  angles  to  the  median). 

II  Zygon  (zai-gcn).  PI.  zyga  (zai-ga).  [mod.L., 
ad.  Gr.  iv-^Cv  yoke.] 

L  Anat.  The  bar  or  stem  connecting  the  two 
branches  of  an  H-shaped  fissure  {zygal  fissure)  of 
the  brain. 

1886  B.  G.  Wilder  in  Jrnl.  Nerv.  /,  Mental  Dis.  June 
310  If.  .the  zygon  is  the  principal, central,  and  primary  con- 
stituent of  a  fissural  integer,  the  paroccipital. 

2.  Gr.  Aniiq.  A  cross-bench  or  thwart  for  rowers. 

1888  Woodgats  Boating  (Badm.  Libr.)  i.  17  When.. 
vessels  were  expressly  built  as  triremes,  we  may  imagine 
. .  the  benches  or  zyga  would  be  a  little  raised. 

Zygophyllaceons    (zaigoiil^'Jas,    zig-),   a. 

Bot.  [f.  mod.L.  Zygophyllacex  pi.,  f.  Zygofhyllum, 
i.  Gr.  {vfov  yoke  -)-  tpvWoy  leaf :  see  -aceous.] 
Belonging  to  the  N.  O.  Zygophyllacem,  typified  by 
the  genus  Zygophyllum  (bean-capers). 

1887  J.  Ball  Nat.  S.  Amer.  198  Ihe  singular  Zygophyl- 
laceons shrub  Porliera  hygrometrica. 

II  Zygoplenra  (zaigaplu^-ra,  zig-),  sb.  pi.  Mor- 
phol.  [mod.  L.,  f.  Gr.  {viuv  yoke  +  n\<vpa  side.] 
Organic    forms    having  bilateral  symmetry,    with 
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either  two  or  four  antimeres  or  corresponding  op- 
posite parts  (DiPLEURA,  Teteapleura).  Hence 
Zygoplen-ral  a.,  having  bilateral  symmetry. 
1883  [see  Dipleura].  1896  [see  Dipleubal  def.]. 
II  Zygosis  (zaig^o'sis,  zig-).  Biol.  [mod.L.,  ad. 
Gr.  fu7oi<rif,  f.  fu^roCi'  to  yoke,  f.  Qi-jiv  yoke.] 
=  Conjugation  5. 

1880  Pascoe  ZdoI.  Chem.  (eA  2)  297.  i88a  Savili.e-Kekt 
Menu  Infusoria  874. 

ZygOSphene  (zsigasffn,  zi-g-).  Anat.  and 
Zool.  [f.  Gr.  fvycii' yoke +  (r<^i7i' wedge.]  A  double 
wedge-shaped  projection  on  the  anterior  side  of 
the  neural  arch  of  each  ordinary  vertebra  in  ser- 
pents and  some  lizards,  which  fits  into  the  zygan- 
trum  of  the  next  vertebra.  Hence  Zyerosphenal 
a.,  belonging  to  or  constituting  a  zygosphene. 

1854  Owen  in  Orr't  Circ.  Sci.,  Org.  Nat.  I.  196  A  wedge- 
shaped  process  (the 'zygosphene').. is  developed  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  b.ise  of  the  spine.  Ihid.  197  Surfaces  to 
which  the  zygosphenal  surfaces  are  adapted.  1893  Proc. 
Zool,  Soc  1  ilar.  176  The  zygosphenes  and  zygantra  of  the 
Ophidian  vertebrae. 

ay^OSpore  (z3i-g«sp6»J,  zi-g-).  Bot.  [ad,  G, 
zygospor :  see  Zyoo-  and  Spore.]  A  spore  formeti 
by  conjugation  ;  a  germ-cell  arising  from  the  fusion 
of  two  similar  cells  (gametes),  as  in  certain  Alg« 
and  Fungi. 

1864  Q.  7ml.  Microscop.  Sc!.(,N.  S.)  IV.  178, 1  have,  .made 
use  of. .  the  more  apt  term  'Zygospore ',  as  suggested  by  Pro. 
fessor  De  Bary  in  his  work  'Untersuchungen..' in  prefer. 
ence  to  the . .  inaccurate  term  '  Sporangium  *  of  most  other 
authors.  1874  Cooke  Fringi  164  The  threads  which  con- 
jugate  to  form  the  zygospores. 

tZygostat.  Ods.  rare--,  [ad.  late  L.  zyga- 
siatis,  a.  Gr.  firyotrxaTTs,  f.  {irfiv  yoke,  beam  of 
a  balance,  etc.  +  tarifai  to  set,  place.]  Hence 
fZygostatioal  a.  {obs.  rare^").     (See  craots.) 

ifa3  CocKERAM,  Zygost{at]et  one  that  is  appointed  to  see 
the  weights,  a  Clarke  of  the  market  [1654  Charleton 
Physiol.  Epic.-Gass..CharIton.  403  Such  a  Zyi::ostata  or 
Ballance,  wherewith  Jewellers  are  to  weigh  Pearles  and 
Diamonds.  ]  1656  Blount  Glossogr.^  Zygostatical. .  belong. 
ing  to  the  pound  weight  of  Sixteen  ounces,  or  to  a  Clark 
of  a  Market  that  looks  to  weights. 

Zygote  (zai'gffut).  Biol.  [ad.  Gr.  ftryturos  yoked, 
f.  {ufovv  to  yoke.]  A  body  of  living  protoplasm, 
as  a  cell  or  cell-nucleus,  formed  by  the  conjugation 
or  fusion  of  two  such  bodies  in  reproduction;  a 
zygospore,  or  any  germ-cell  resulting  from  the 
union  of  two  reproductive  cells  or  gametes.  Also 
attrib.  or  as  adj.  That  is  a  zygote,  formed  by  con- 
jugation ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  zygote. 

1891  Hartog  in  Nature  17  Sept  484  Paragamy  or  Endo. 
karyogamy:  vegetative  or  gametal  nuclei  lying  in  a  con- 
tinuous mass  of  cytoplasm  fuse  to  form  a  zygote  nucleus. 
189s  Oliver  tr.  Kemer>s  A'at. Hist.  PlantsU.  628  The  cell 
produced  by  the  fusion  of  the  bodies  of  two  gametes  is 
<:alled  the  2>'gote. 

Hence  Zyg'otio  (.ftik)  a.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  zygote,  produced  or  characterized  by 
zygosis ;  Zygo'toblast  [-blast],  one  of  a  number 
ofgerm.cells  or  sporozoites  produced  by  budding 
from  a  zygotormre  (see  below) ;  Zygo-toid  [-oid], 
a  multinucleate  form  of  zygote  in  certain  fungi 
(see  quot.) ;  Zygo-tomere  [Gr  ;£<pot  part],  one  of 
a  number  of  cells  formed  by  segmentation  of  a 
zygote  in  the  malaria  parasite  or  other  Sporozoa, 

X&9X  Hartog  in  Nature  17  Sept.  484  In  apocytial  fungi 
multinucle.ited  masses  of  protoplasm  {gamftoids)  may  con- 
jugate to  form  a  zy^otoid.  1899  A  Ubutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII. 
945  Nucleus  and  protoplasm  divide  into  a  number  of  zygo. 
tomeres,  which  become  blastophores,  each  bearing  on  its 
surface  ..  a  large  number  of  filamentous  zygotoblasts. 

Zyke,  Zykere,  obs.  ff.  Sick,  Sicker. 

ZylO",  erroneous  spelling  of  words  in  Xtlo-. 

Zymad  (zai-mded),  [f.  Gr.  fti/47  leaven  +  -AD, 
after  vionadi\  A  micro-organism  which  produces 
zymotic  disease. 

1885  Leisure  Hour  ^SLTu  25/9  The  cook,  .exorcises  zymads 
and  parasites.     X913  Dorland  Med.  Diet. 

Zymase  (zaim^is).  Chem.  [ad.  F.  zymase 
(Bechamp),  f.  Gr.  ft!^  leaven,  after  diastase.^ 
Name  given  to  a  ferment  obtained  from  the  yeast- 
fnngus ;  also  extended  to  unorganized  ferments  or 
enzymes  in  general. 

««7!  7rnl.  Chem.  Soc.  XXVIII.  374.  iSm  J.  R.  Greem 
Soluble  Perm.  viiL  108  Bejbamp  thought  that  the  enzyme 
from  fungi  was  not  quite  the  same  as  that  existing  in  the 
flowers..  .He  gave  to  the  first  the  name  sywiaj*... The  name 
zymase  was  soon  abandoned,  as  it  began  to  be  applied  to 
enzymes  in  general. 

t  Zymate  (zai-m^t),  in  actual  use  zTunate 
(zi«-m<it).  Chem.  Obs.  [f.  Zym-io  {zum-ic)  + 
-ATE  O     A  salt  of '  zymic  acid  '. 

1817  T.  Thomson  Syst.  Chem,  (ed.  5)  II.  189  Zumate  of 
ammonia.  1819  J.  G.  Children  Chem.  Anal  281  Zumate 
ofpcroxide  of  iron. 

Zyme  (zaim).  [ad.  Gr.  fti^ij  leaven.]  A  name 
for  the  substance  or  principle  causing  a  zymotic 
disease :  cf.  Zymosis. 

i88a^  Quain*s  Diet.  Med.  1806  Corresponding  with  the 
adjective  zymotic  i.s  the  substantive  if^w/^ .. ,  by  which  we 
refer  to  the  poisonous  cause  of  zymotic  diseases. 

t  Zymic  (zaimik,  zi-mik),  in  actual  use  zumio 
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(zitl-mW),  a.  Chem.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  ivioj  leaven  + 
-ic]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  fermenta- 
tion ;  formerly  applied  to  a  supposed  acid  (after- 
wards shown  to  be  impure  lactic  acid)  obtained  by 
fermentation  of  starchy  substances. 

1817  T.  Thomson  Syst.  Chem.  (ed.  5)  II.  189  Of  Zumic 
Acid.  I  give  this  name  to  an  acid  recently  discovered  by 
M.  Braconnot.  1826  Henry  Elem.  Chem.  11.  24r. 
Zymin  (zai-min).  Also  -ine.  [f.  Gr.  Ivixrj  lea- 
ven +  -IN  1.]  a.  =  Zyme.  b.  A  pancreatic  ex- 
tract used  in  medicine.  Hence  Zyminlzed  a., 
prediijested  by  means  of  zymin. 

1841  W.  Farr  in  fth  Ann.  Rep.  l!eg.-GeH.  201  The  mor. 
bific  principle  (zymine)._  Hid.  202  Some. .kinds  of  matter 
(zymin)  are  reproduced  in  the  organization  after  they  have 
been  destroyed  by  transformation  (zymosis)  in  attacks  of 
disease.      1888   M.    Mackenzie   Fredk.   the  Noble  vii.   99 
Zyminised  nutriments.     190Z  Dorland  Med.  Diet.,  Zymin. 
.  .a  pancreatic  extract  prepared  for  therapeutic  use. 
Zyxao-  (zainitf),  before  a  vowel  zym-,  combining 
form  repr.  Gr.   ftJ/ii;  leaven,  used  in  the  general 
sense  '  ferment',  in  various  scientific  terms.   (Some 
of  these  were  formerly  written  zumo-,  the  Gr.  u 
being  represented,  contrary  to  analogy,  by  « ;  see 
Y.)       Zymocyte   (-sait)    [-cyte],   a   unicellular 
organism  which  produces  fermentation.     Zy:mo- 
glnco'nlc  a.,  epithet  of  an  acid  obtained  by  fer- 
mentation from  glucose ;  hence  Zymoglnconate, 
a  salt  of  this  acid.      ||  Zymohydro'lysls,  hydro- 
lysis effected  by  the  action  of  a  ferment.      Zymc- 
loRy  (t  zumo-)  [-logy],  the  science  of  fermentation ; 
that  department  of  chemistry  which  deals  with  fer- 
ments  and   their    action;     hence    Zyntolo-glcal 
(t zumo-)  a,,  relating  to  zymology ;  Zymologist 
(t  zumo-),  one  versed  in  zymology.     Zymo'lysls 
[Gr.  \\>ai%  loosening],  decomposition  by  means  of 
a  (esp.  an  unorganized)  ferment;    so  Zymolytlo 
a.,  pertaining  to  or  involving  zymolysis.      Zymo'- 
meter  (+ztuno.)  [-meter]  =  Zymosimeter.     Zy- 
mophore (-f5»j),  Zymophoric  (-fp-rik),  Zymo- 
phorons   (-(^-foras)   adjs,    [see   -phore,   etc.],    in 
Ehrlich's  theory  of  immunization,   applied   to  a 
particular  group  of  atoms  in  a  ferment,  or  in  the 
receptors  of  a  living  cell,  to  which  the  fermentative 
action  is  due  (analogous  to  the  toxophore  group  in 
a  toxin),      Zymophyte  (-fait)  [-phyte],  a  vege- 
table organism  which  causes  fermentation.    Zymo^ 
pla'stic  a.  [see  Plastic  «.],  forming  a  ferment. 
Zymosoope  [-8(X)Pe]  ;  see  quot.      Zymotechnio 
(-te-knik),  -leal  adjs,  [Gr.  rtx"*?  art],  relating  to 
the  art  of  fermentation ;    so  Zymote'chnics,  Zy- 
motechny,  the  art  of  fermentation  (cf.  Zymurgy)  ; 
Zymotechno-logy  [-logy],  the  scientific  study  of 
the  principles  of  zymotechny  ;    Zymoteclino'lo- 
tfist,  one  versed  in  zymotechnology.    Zymoto'xio 
a.,  having  a  fermentative  and  toxic  action. 

a  1909  Disinfectants  14  (Cent.  D.  Suppl.)  Salicylic  acid 
only  holding  us  reputation  as  an  enemy  to  the  *zymocytes 
of  the  cider  barrel.  1887  yml.  Chem.  Soc.  LI  I.  468  The 
crystallised  ammonium  gluconate  recently  described  by 
VoIpert..bad  previously^  been  obtained  by  the  author  [sc. 
L.  Boutroux],  and  described  by  bim  as  ammonium  *zymo- 
gluconate.  1886  Ibid,  L.  682  The  "zymogluconic  acid  ob. 
tained  by  the  action  of  M\tcrococcus\  oblongus  on  glucose. 
1903  C.  Snyder  New  Concept.  Sci.  236  Croft  Hill's  bold 
announcement,  three  or  four  years  ago,  of  the  discovery  of 
'  reversible  "zymohydrolysis '.  1838-33  Webster,  *Zumo- 
logical,  "Ziimologist  1846  Worcester,  Zymological,  2y. 
mologist  (citing  Oswald).  1753  Chamben^s  Cycl.  Supp., 
"Zymology  [referring  to  W.  Simpson's  Zymologia  Physica, 
1675I.  i8i8-3a  Webster,  Zumology.  189a  A.  S.  Lea  in 
yml.  Physiol.  XI.  254  rtote,  I  would  suggest  that  tlie  word 
'  "zymolysis '  might  be .  .used  to  denote  generally  the  changes 
produced  by  the  enzymes  or  unorganised  ferments.  Ibid. 
264  The  *zymolytic  activity  of  the  digestive  fluid.  184a 
Brands  Diet.  Set.,  etc.,  * Zumometer.  or  Zumosimeter, . . 
an  instrument  intended  to  show  the  degree  to  which  fer- 
mentation has  proceeded  in  different  fermenting  liquors. 
1900  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.f  Bur.  Anim.  Ind.  Rep.  257  (Cent. 
D._  SuppL)  The  hypothesis  of  Morgenroth  in  regard  to  the 
existence  of  a  haptophore  group  and  the  \sic :  ?  a]  *zymophore 
group  in  the  labile  ferment  has  been  recently  verified  by 
Myers  and  Bashford,  who  have  discovered  zymoids  ana. 
logousto  the  toxoids.  1902  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  12  Apr.  920 
There  is  no  amboceptor  as  such,  but  the  body  consists  ot  a 
"zymophoric  group.  1890  Billings  Med.  Diet.,  Zymo- 
phytes.  bacteroid  ferments  that  liberate  fatty  acids  from 
neutral  fats.  i868  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  1086  *Zy7noscope, 
an  instrument.. for  testing  the  fermenting  power  of  yeast, 
by  bringing  it  in  contact  with  sugar.water,  and  observing 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  evolved.  1896  A.  K. 
Miller  tr.  E.  C,  Hansen's  Ferment.  71  Ancker  and  Bergh's 
"zymotechnic  laboratory,  Stockholm.  Z9oo'tr.  A.  y&rgen- 
sen's  Micro-org.  fy  Ferment.  47  "Zymotechnical  examin.i. 
tions  of  water  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Hansen.  1896  A.  K.  Miller  tr.  E.  C.  Hansen's  Ferment. 
H3  Several  'zymotechnologists  have  made  similar  experi- 
ments. z86o  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.,  "Zymotechny,  190a 
yrnl,  Exper,  Med.  17  Mar.  282  The  complement  possesses 
in  addition  to  such  a.. haptophore^  group,  another  group 
which  exhibits  fermentative  properties  ("zymotoxic  or  toxo. 
phore  group). 

Zymogen  (zai-mod.^en).  Biol.  Chem.  [ad.  G. 
zymogen  (Heidenhain,  1875)  :  seeZYMO-and  -gen.] 
A  substance  formed  in  an  organism,  from  whicli 
a  ferment  is  produced.     Also  attrib. 


ZYXT. 

1877  M.  Foster  Physiol,  ii.  i.  (1878)  219  A  pancreas  taken 
fresh  from  the  body,  .contains  but  little  ready-made  ferment, 
though  there  is  present  in  it  a  body  which,  by  some  kind 
of  decomposition,  gives  birth  to  the  ferment,  . ,  To  this 
body. .  Heidenhain  has  given  the  name  of  Zymogen.  1896 
E.  B.  Wilson  Cell  in  DezieL  288  Zymogen  granules.  1897 
Allbutt's  Hyst.  Med.  III.  306  A  zymogen  is  the  antecedent 
of  the  ferment  of  the  secretion — pepsmogen,  trypsinogen, 
for  example. 

So  ZymofiTenetic,  Zymogenic,  Zymo'grenous 
adjs,^  producing  a  ferment,  or  causing  fermentation, 

1896  Alibutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  528  Organisms., acting  partly 
as  ferments,  partly  as  *zymogenetic  cells.  1884  Klein 
Micro-org.  xxl  187  Putrefactive  and  many  *zymogenic 
orgaiiisnis  thrive  well  at  ordinary  temperatures,  1900  Nature 
23  ^ept,  4U5  Zymogenic  bacteria, 

Zymoid  (zai-moid),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Gr.  fv/ij; : 
see  ZvMO-  and  -oid.]  a.  adj.  Kesembling  a  fer- 
ment, b,  sb.  A  substance  having  a  relation  to  a 
ferment  analogous  to  liiat  of  a  toxoid  to  the  corre- 
sponding toxin. 

189X  Cent.  Diet.     1900  [see  zymophore  under  ZvMO-]. 

tZymome.  Chem.  Obs.  Alsozimome.  [ad. 
mod.L.  zymdmaf  It.  zimoma  (Taddei),  ad.  Gr.  (^\>- 
IJLco^a  fermented  mixluie,  f,  ^v^ovv.  see  Zymosis.] 
A  name  for  that  constituent  of  gluten  which  is  in- 
soluble in  alcohol.     Also  called  f  Zymomin. 

(1820^.  yrfil.  Set.  VIII.  377  D.  Taddei.  .having  under- 
taken researches  in  fermentation,  ..  in  various  cases  has 
ascertained  that  the  gluten  of  wheat  is  composed  of  two 
substances,  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  one  of  which 
he  has  named  gloiodina.^  and  the  other  a;»/i'wa.]  i8ao  T, 
Thomson  in  Ann.  Phil.  May  390  M,  Taddey..has  lately 
ascertained  that  the  gluten  of  wheat  may  be  decomposed 
into  two  principles,  wliicli  he  has  distinguished  by  the  names, 
gliaditte ..2.n<X  ziinonie.  1826  Henky  Eltnt.Chiin.  II.  268 
Zimome  is  obtained  pure  by  boiling  gluten  in  alcohol.  1830 
Donovan  Do*n.£con.  1. 345  Zimomin  is  of  adirty  white  colour, 
hard,  and  without  any  of  the  elasticity  which  gluten  pos- 
sesses. 1831  Jones  Nhw  Cotwers.  Ckeni,  xxix.  292  Zymome. 
ZyiUOSi'meter.  Also  zumo-.  [f.  Gr.  fi//^(uffis 
(see  next)  +  iikrpov  measure  :  see  -METEU.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  degree  of  fermentation 
of  a  fermenting  liquor. 

X704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Zymosimetre.  x84a  Zumo. 
simeter  [see  zymometer  under  ZvMo-J. 

11  Zymosis  (zsimju-sis).    PI.  zymoses  (-siz). 

[mod.L.,  ad,  Gr.  ^v^oiats  fermentation,  f.  ^v/jlovv 
to  leaven,  in  pass,  to  ferment,  f.  (vfirj  leaven  :  see 
-osis.]  Fermentation ;  spec,  the  morbid  process 
which  constitutes  a  zymotic  disease,  regarded  as 
analogous  to  or  involving  fermentation. 

z8^  W.  Farr  in  4th  Ann.  Rep.  Reg.-Gen,  201  note^Zy* 
mosis  fermentation,  and  zyma  ferment,  may  also  be  em. 
ployed  in  English,  not  in  the  sense  which  they  have  in 
Greek,  but  as  general  designations  of  the  morbid  processes 
and  their  exciters,  ibid.  202  [see  Zvmin^  1876  Bartholow 
Mat.  Med,  (1879)  523  As  all  fermentations  are  correlative  of 
the  growth  and  multipiication  of  these  minute  bodies,  car- 
bolic acid,  by  destroying  their  activity,  arrests  zymosis. 
^g,  1876  Emerson  Lett,  <5-  Soc,  Aims,  Eloquence  Wks. 
(Bohn)  III.  195  In  the  Elizabethan  A^e  there  was  a  dra- 
matic zymosisi  when  ail  tlie  genius  ran  in  that  direction. 

Zymotic  (zaimf^-tik),  a.  {sb.)  [ad.  Gr.  Iv^xw 
TtKwi  causing  fermentation,  f.  {vfAovv  :  see  Zymosis.] 
A  general  epithet  for  infectious  diseases,  originally 
because  regarded  as  being  caused  by  a  process 
analogous  to  fermentation  (cf.  Ztmosis)  ;  pertain- 
ing to  this  theory  of  disease  ;  causing  such  disease. 
184a  W.  Farr  in  4th  Ann.  Rep.  Reg.-Gen.  201  The  pro- 
perty of  communicating  their  action,  and  effecting  analogous 
transformations  in  other  bodies,  is.. characteristic  in  these 
diseases,  which  it  is  proposed  therefore  to  call.. zymotic 
1831  Mavhew  Lond.  Labour {_\%t\)\\.  395/2  The  zymotic 
doctrine  of  the  Board  of  Health  as  to  the  cause  of  cholera. 
1896  Alibutt's  Syst.  Med.  1.  528  Since  many  morbid  pro- 
cesses are  analogous,  if  not  akin,  to  fermentative  processes, 
..the  term  zymotic  has  been  applied  tothem,^a  term, how- 
ever, to  be  avoided  rather  than  recommended, 

b.  la  etymological  sense  :  Causing  or  consisting 
in  fermentation,  fermentative. 

1874  Garrod  &   Baxter  Mat.  Med,  145  The  zymotic 
action  of  yeast. 

C.  transf.  Containing  putrefactive  germs, 
t88x  TvNDALL  Ess.  Floating  Matter  Air  208  An  tfprouvette 
containing  one  cubic  centimeter  of  cold  water,  previously 
ascertained  to  be  zymotic,  was  evaporated  to  dryness. 
B.  sb.    A  zymotic  disease, 
1844  W.  Farr  in  4th  Ann.  Rep.  Reg.'Gen.  201  A  single 
word,  such  as  Zymotics,  is  required  to  replace.. the  long 
periphrasis  '  epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious  diseases  '. 
1859  Househ,  Words  8  Jan,  123/2  People  who  have  died  of 
Zymotics.     1916  Lancet  8  Jan.  112/1  Health  of  Belfast... 
In  1914  there  were  51  notifications  of  typhus..;  not  a  case  of 
this  zymotic  has  been  reported  in  1915. 
Hence  Zymo'tically  adv, 

1851  Mavhew  Lond.  Labour  (1861)  II.  385/2  Whether 
this  mass  of  filth  be,  zymotically,  the  cause  of  cholera. 

Zymnrgy  (Z3i*m2'jd,:5i).  [f,  Gr.  fu/i??  leaven  + 
'ovpyia  working,  as  in  Metallurgy,]  The  practice 
or  art  of  fermentation,  as  in  wine-making,  brewing, 
distilling,  etc.  j868  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  1086. 

Zynder,  Zyne,  Zyphe :  see  Cindeb,  Sine  l, 
XiPH.  Zy]),  obs.  (Kentish)  3rd  sing.  ind.  prea.  of 
See  V,  Zype,  obs.  f.  Sithb  sb.^  Zyxst,  obs,  f. 
Sixth,  Zyxt,  obs.  (Kentish)  and  sing.  ind.  pres 
of  See  v. 
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